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ABBREVIATIONS 


USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


a.,  adj adjective. 

abbreviation. 

abl .ablative. 

aec.  accusative. 

accom accommodated,  accom- 

modation. 

act active. 

adv adverb. 

AF Anglo-French. 

agri agriculture. 

AL. Anglo- Latin. 

alg algebra. 

Amer American. 

anat. anatomy. 

anc ancient. 

antiq antiquity. 

aor. aorist. 

appar apparently. 

Ar Arabic. 

arch. architecture. 

archasol archeology. 

arith. arithmetic. 

art.  article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol astrology. 

astron astronomy. 

attrib.  attributive. 

aug augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng Bengali. 

bioL biology. 

Bohem. Bohemian. 

bot botany. 

Braz. Brazilian. 

Bret Breton. 

bryoL bryology. 

Bulg.  Bulgarian. 

carp carpentry. 

Cat. Catalan. 

Cath. Catholic. 

caus. causative. 

ceram. ceramics. 

cf. L.  confer,  compare. 

ch. church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem. chemical,  chemistry. 

Chin.  Chinese. 

chron.  chronology. 

colloq. colloquial, colloquially. 

com. commerce,  commer- 

cial. 

comp. composition,  com- 

pound. 

compar. comparative. 

conch conchology. 

con  j conjunction. 

contr. contracted,  contrac- 

tion. 

Corn Cornish. 

cranioL . .craniology. 

craniom.  craniometry. 

crystaL  crystallography. 

D Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dafc. dative. 

def. definite,  definition. 

deriv. derivative,  derivation. 

dial dialect,  dialectal. 

diff. different. 

dim diminutive. 

distrib,  distributive. 

dram dramatic. 

dynam-  dynamics. 

E East. 

E English  ( usually  mean- 

ing modern  English). 

eccl.,  eccles ecclesiastical. 

econ.  economy. 

e-  S L.  exempli  gratia , for 

example. 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

E.  Ind East  Indian. 

elect electricity. 

embryol embryology. 

Eng English. 


engin engineering. 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv equivalent. 

esp especially. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

ethnog ethnography. 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur European. 

exclam exclamation. 

f-,  fem feminine. 

E French  ( usually  mean- 

ing modem  French). 

Flem Flemish. 

.tort fortification. 

freq frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

fut future. 

G German  ( usually  mean- 

ing New  High  Ger- 
man). 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog.  geography. 

geol geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic  (Mcesogothic). 

Gr.  Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her. heraldry. 

herpet. herpetology. 

Hind Hindustani. 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic  ( usually 

meaning  Old  Ice- 
landic, ot  hericise  call- 
ed Old  Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

i.  e L.  id  est,  that  is. 

impers impersonal. 

impf imperfect 

impv imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind Indian. 

ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European. 

indef indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

instr instrumentaL 

interj interjection. 

intr.,  intrans.  ..intransitive. 

Ir Irish. 

irreg.  irregular,  irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap Japanese. 

L. Latin  ( usually  mean- 

ing classical  Latin). 

Lett Lettish. 

LG Low  German. 

lichenol lichenology. 

lit literal,  literally. 

lit literature. 

Lith Lithuanian.. 

lithog lithography. 

lithol lithology. 

LL Late  Latin. 

m.,  masc masculine. 

M Middle. 

mach machinery. 

mammal mammalogy. 

manuf manufacturing. 

math mathematics. 

MD Middle  Dutch. 

ME Middle  English  ( other- 

wise called  Old  Eng- 
lish). 


mech mechanics,  mechani- 

cal. 

med medicine. 

mensur. mensuration. 

metal.  metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor meteorology. 

Mex Mexican. 

MGr Middle  Greek,  medie- 

val Greek. 

MHG Middle  High  German. 

milit military. 

mineral mineralogy. 

ML Middle  Latin,  medie- 

val Latin. 

MLG Middle  Low  German. 

mod modern. 

mycol mycology. 

myth mythology. 

n noun. 

n.,  neut neuter. 

N. New. 

N. North. 

N.  Amer North  America. 

nat natural. 

naut nautical. 

nav navigation. 

NGr. New  Greek,  modem 

Greek. 

NHG New  High  German 

(usually  simply  G., 
German). 

NL. New  Latin,  modem 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north northern. 

Norw Norwegian. 

numis numismatics. 

0- Old. 

obs obsolete. 

obstet obstetrics. 

OBulg Old  Bulgarian  ( other- 
wise called  Church 

Slavonic,  Old  Slavic, 
Old  Slavonic). 

OCat Old  Catalan. 

OD Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

odontog odontography. 

odontol odontology. 

OF. Old  French. 

OFlern Old  Flemish. 

OGael Old  Gaelic. 

OHG Old  High  German. 

OIr Old  Irish. 

Olt Old  Italian. 

OL Old  Latin. 

OLG Old  Low  German. 

ONorth Old  Northumbrian. 

OPruss Old  Prussian. 

orig original,  originally. 

omith ornithology. 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

osteol osteology. 

OSw Old  Swedish. 

OTeut Old  Teutonic. 

p.  a participial  adjective. 

paleon paleontology. 

part '.participle. 

pass passive. 

pathol pathology. 

perf perfect. 

Pers Persian. 

pers person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv Peruvian. 

petrog petrography. 

Pg Portuguese. 

phar pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

philol philology. 

philos philosophy. 

phonog phonography. 
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photog photography. 

phren phrenology. 

phys physical. 

physiol physiology. 

pi.,  plur plural. 

poet poetical. 

polit political. 

Pol Polish. 

poss possessive. 

pp past  participle. 

ppr. present  participle. 

Pr Provencal  (usually 

meaning  Old  Pro- 
vencal). 

pref prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres present. 

pret. preterit. 

priv privative. 

prob probably,  probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron pronounced,  pronun- 

ciation. 

prop properly. 

pros prosody. 

Prot Protestant. 

prov provincial. 

psychol psychology. 

q.  v L.  quod  (or  pi.  qrur) 

vide,  which  see. 

refl reflexive. 

reg regular,  regularly. 

repr representing. 

rhet rhetoric. 

Rom Roman. 

Rom Romanic,  Romance 

(languages). 

Russ Russian. 

S South. 

S.  Amer South  American. 

bc L.  scilicet , understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip Scripture. 

sculp sculpture. 

Serv Servian. 

sing singular. 

Skt. Sanskrit. 

Slav Slavic,  Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

subj subjunctive. 

superl superlative. 

surg surgery. 

surv surveying. 

Sw. Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr Syriac. 

technol technology. 

teleg telegraphy. 

teratol teratology. 

term termination. 

Teut Teutonic. 

theat theatrical. 

theol theology. 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology. 

tr.,  trans transitive. 

trigon trigonometry. 

Turk Turkish. 

typog typography. 

ult. ultimate,  ultimately. 

v verb. 

var variant. 

vet veterinary. 

v.  i. intransitive  verb. 

v.  t transitive  verb. 

W. Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach Wallachian. 

W.  Ind West  Indian. 

zoogeog zc  ogeography. 

zool zoology. 

zoot ....zootomy. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a as  in  fat,  man,  pang, 
a as  in  fate,  mane,  dale, 
a as  in  far,  father,  guard. 

& as  in  fall,  talk,  naught, 
a as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 
a as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e as  in  met,  pen,  bless, 
e as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

6 as  in  her,  fern,  heard. 

i as  in  pin,  it,  biscuit. 

i as  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6 as  in  note,  poke,  floor, 
o as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

6 as  in  nor,  song,  off. 

u as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
u as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty). 

u as  in  pull,  book,  could. 

ii  German  ii,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 
ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A single  dot  under  a vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity. Thus : 

a as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain, 
e as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

0 as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 
u as  in  singular,  education. 

A double  dot  under  a vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  » -sound  (of  but,  pun,  etc.).  Thus: 

a as  in  errant,  republican, 
e as  in  prudent,  difference. 

1 as  in  charity,  density. 

g as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


a as  in  Persia,  peninsula, 
e as  in  the  book, 
u as  in  nature,  feature. 

A mark  (~)  under  the  consonants  t,  d,  s,  z in- 
dicates that  they  in  like  manner  are  variable  to 
eh,  j,  sh,  zh.  Thus : 

t as  in  nature,  adventure, 
d.  as  in  arduous,  education, 
s as  in  pressure, 
z as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 
th  as  in  then. 

ch  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loch, 
n French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 
ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (mouill6)  1. 
' denotes  a primary,  “ a secondary  accent.  (A 
secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 
interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 
from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


< read  from  ; i.  e.,  derived  from.  V read  root. 

> read  whence ; i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived.  * read  theoretical  or  alleged ; i.  e.,  theoretically  assumed, 

+ read  and  ; i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  suffix.  or  asserted  but  unverified,  form. 

= read  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with.  t read  obsolete. 

* refers,  in  all  cases,  to  material  which  will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  pages.  It  is 
used  in  the  cross-references,  and  is  also  placed  above  (rarely  below)  the  initial  letter  of 
a word,  when  an  addition  to  its  definitions  will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  pages  at 
the  end  of  one  or  another  of  the  various  volumes. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A superior  figure  placed  after  a title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.  Thus : 

back1  (bak),  n.  The  posterior  part,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  a.  Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  v.  To  furnish  with  a back,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  adv.  Behind,  etc. 
back2t  (bak),  n.  The  earlier  form  of  baft. 
back3  (bak),  n.  A large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  “ No.”  for  number, 
“st.”  for  stanza,  “p.”  tor  page,  “1.”  for  line, 
T for  paragraph,  “ fol.”  for  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan : 

Section  only § 5. 

Chapter  only xiv. 

Canto  only xiv. 

Book  only iii. 


Book  and  chapter  \ 

Part  and  chapter I 

Book  and  line I 

Book  and  page  > iii.  10. 

Act  and  scene  | 

Chapter  and  verse I 

No.  and  page / 

Volume  and  page II.  34. 

Volume  and  chapter IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter II.  iv.  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  H vii.  $ or  IT  3. 


Volume,  part,  and  section  or  If  . .1.  i.  § or  H 6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  IT . . I.  i.  $ or  1 6. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately  following,  or 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a small  (lower- 
case) letter,  or  with  a capital,  according  to 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a word,  the  abbre- 
viations [cap.]  for  “capital”  and  [ l . c.]  for 
“ lower-case  ” are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoology,  in  a scientific  name  consisting  of 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
a proper  name,  only  the  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. But  a name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoological  and  botanical  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 
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* hoop 

hoop1  (hop  or  hup),  n.  [<  ME.  hoope,  hope , a 
hoop,  < AS.  *hop,  not  found  in  the  same  sense 
of  i hoop/  but  what  seems  to  be  essentially  the 
same  word  is  found  in  cbmp fen-hop,  mor-hop 
(poet.),  a hollow  or  pool,  or  a mound  or  hum- 
mock, or  more  prob.  a recess,  in  a fen  or  moor; 
hop-gehncest  (poet.),  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
(against  the  shore  of  a bay?),  deriv.  hopig 
(poet.),  in  hills  and  hollows  (of  the  waves);  also 
in  compound  place-names,  as  East-hop , E.  East- 

hope,  Bethlinghop,  etc.  (see  hope2, 2);  further  in 
comp,  hop-pada,  in  a gloss,  i.  e.  a ‘ hoop-tunic/ 
or  circular  cloak  (?);  = OFries.  hop,  a hoop, 
band,  = North  Fries,  hop,  a hoop,  band,  ring, 
= D.  hoep  (also  dim.  hoepel),  a hoop,  = Icel.  hop, 
a small  landlocked  bay  or  inlet  (named  appar. 
from  its  circular  form),  > E.  hope%,  a bay  or  in- 
let: see  hope 2 and  hope%.  Root  unknown.]  1. 
A circular  band  or  flattened  ring  of  wood,  met- 
al, or  other  material;  especially,  a band  of  wood 
or  metal  used  to  confine  the  staves  of  casks, 
tubs,  etc.,  or  for  any  similar  purpose ; also,  that 
part  of  a finger-ring  which  surrounds  the  fin- 
ger, as  distinguished  from  the  ehaton. 

A hoop  of  gold,  a paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

The  performance  of  leaping  through  barrels  without 
heads,  and  through  hoops,  especially  the  latter,  is  an  exploit 
of  long  standing.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

2.  A large  ring  of  wood  or  iron  for  a child  to 
trundle. 

Trundling  the  hoop  is  a pastime  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  much  in  practice  at  present,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  boys  appear  with  their  hoops  in  the  public 
streets,  and  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  those  who 
are  passing  through  them. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  490. 

Men  whose  understandings  are  narrowed  by  being 
brought  into  the  society  of  men  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  spinning  a top  or  twirling  a hoop. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Rights  of  Woman,  p.  82. 

The  rosv  children  . . . run  past  with  hoops. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xviii. 

The  boy  . . . 

Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and  roll’d 

His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

3.  A circular  band  of  stiff  material  serving  to 
expand  the  skirt  of  a woman’s  dress:  often 
used,  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural,  for 
the  skirt  itself  so  expanded.  The  hoop  or  hoop- 

. skirt  was  evolved  from  the  farthingale  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  (See  farthingale.)  The  time  of  its  greatest  ex- 
travagance was  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  bell-shaped  skirt  was  expanded  to  enormous  di- 
mensions by  hoops.  At  a later  time  the  hoop  consisted  of 
two  separate  structures,  one  over  each  hip,  the  two  being 
held  together  by  a girdle.  The  use  of  hoops  continued 
with  some  intermissions  till  about  1820.  About  1852  skirts 
. began  to  be  expanded  again  by  the  use  of  crinoline  petti- 
coats (see  crinoline),  for  which  were  afterward  substituted 
underskirts  (called  hoop-skirts)  with  a series  of  hoops,  at 
first  of  ratan  and  whalebone  and  afterward  of  flat  flexible 
steel,  which  at  times  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a 
century  earlier.  They  went  out  of  use  again  about  1870. 

Th’  important  charge,  the  petticoat,  . . . 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  whale. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  120. 
But  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round. 

Her  very  shoe  has  power  to  wound. 

E.  Moore , Spider  and  Bee,  Fable  x. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  by  the  end  of  1787  hoops  had  al- 
most entirely  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  291. 

4.  Something  resembling  a hoop;  anything 
circular:  technically  applied  in  botany  to  the 
overlapping  edge  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
frustule  of  the  Diatomacece. 

Hast  thou  forgot 

The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 

Was  grown  into  a hoop  ? Shak .,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Each  organism  forms  a small  box,  the  silicious  walls  of 
which  completely  enclose  a space ; these  walls  in  many, 
if  not  in  all,  species  are  formed  by  two  distinct  plates  or 
valves,  each  possessing  its  own  hoop,  one  of  which  em- 
braces or  slides  over  the  other  like  the  lid  of  a box.  This 

hoop,  connecting  zone  or  belt,  may  be  single,  double,  or  of 

complex  structure.  Challenger  Reports,  II.  3. 

5f.  A certain  quantity  of  drink,  up  to  the  first 
hoop  on  a quart  pot  (which  was  formerly  bound 
with  hoops  like  a barrel). 

I believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  invented  that  every 
man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 
6f.  An  old  English  measure  of  capacity,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  1 to  4 pecks. 

Half  a hoop  of  corn. 

Tullie,  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  22.  (Halliwell.) 
7.  The  casing  inclosing  a pair  of  millstones; 
also,  a reinforcing  band  about  one  of  the  stones. 
— Provisory  hoop,  in  cask-making,  a device  for  straining 
up  and  holding  the  staves.  It  consists  of  a chain  and 
double  screws  for  tightening  it.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
—To  set  the  cock  on  hoop.  See  cocki. 
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Provisory  Hoop. 


hoop1  (hop  or  hup),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  hoopen;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a hoop 
or  with  hoops ; provide  with  a hoop : as,  to  hoop 
a barrel  or  puncheon. 

Good  son,  loke  thy  bagges  be  hoopid  at  the  mothe  a-bove, 
The  surere  mayst  thow  putin  thy  wyne  vn-to  thy  behoue. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
2.  To  clasp;  encircle;  surround. 

Off  with  these  robea  of  peace  and  clemency, 

And  let  us  hoop  our  aged  limbs  with  steel, 

And  study  tortures  for  this  tyranny! 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  v.  2. 

I hoop  the  firmament,  and  make 
This  my  embrace  the  zodiack.  Cleaveland. 

hoop2  (hop),  v.  and  n.  Same  as  whoop. 
hoop3t  (hop),  n.  [Also  whoop,  houpe,  hoope;  < 
P.  huppe,  OP.  huppe,  liupe  = It.  upupa,  formerly 
also  upega,  < L.  upupa  = Gr.  Irrmb,  a hoopoe; 
prob.  orig.  imitative  of  the  bird’s  cry;  hence 
the  variation  of  forms.  Cf.  OHG.  wituliopfo, 
-hoffo,  MHG.  witehopfe,  G.  wiedehopf,  > appar. 
MD.  weedhoppe,  wedehoppe  (also  simply  weede, 
wede,  and  lioppe,  D.  hop),  a hoopoe,  lit.  ‘ wood- 
hopper,’  < OHG.  witu,  = AS.  widu,  wudu,  E. 
wood1,  + OHG.  *hopfon,  MHG.  G.  hopfen  = 
AS.  hoppian,  E.  hop1',  but  the  second  element 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  imitative 
name.  Cf.  Servian  hupak,  hupae,  hoopoe;  the 
general  Slavic  name  is  also  imitative,  in  an- 
other form,  OBulg.  vudodii,  vudidu,  Bohem.  dud, 
Pol.  dudek,  Russ,  udodii,  Little  Russ,  vdod,  vud- 
vud,  udod,  odud.udul,  etc.  See  hoopoe,  the  form 
now  in  use.]  Same  as  hoopoe. 
hoop4  (h6p),  n.  [Perhaps  another  use  of  hoop3.] 
A bullfinch.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hoop-ash  (hop'ash),  n.  1.  A species  of  ash, 
Fraxinus  nigra,  so  named  from  the  use  of 
its  flexible  wood  in  making  hoops.  Also  called 
black  ash,  ground-ash. — 2.  The  American  net- 
tle-tree, Celtis  occidentals.  See  hackberry. 
hoop-bee  (hop'be),  n.  A fossorial  bee  of  the 
genus  Eucera. 

hoop-cramp  (hop'kramp),  n.  In  coopering,  a 
clutch  for  clasping  and  holding  in  position  the 
lapped  ends  of  a barrel-hoop, 
hoop-driver  (hfip'drUvOr),  n.  A hand-tool  used 
in  driving  the  hoops  over  a barrel ; also,  a pow- 
er-machine for  doing  the  same  work. 
hooper1  (ho'p(ir  or  hup'6r),  n.  [<  hoop1,  v.,  + 
-er1.]  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs ; a cooper. 
hooper2  (ho'pfer),  n.  [<  hoop2  + -er1 ; its  cry 
is  said  to  resemble  the  syllable  hoop.)  The 
European  whooping  swan,  Cygnus  musicus : so 
called  from  its  cry.  It  is  one  of  several  swans  which 
have  the  windpipe  peculiarly  coiled  in  a cavity  of  the 
breast-bone,  and  the  bill  not  tuberculate.  The  adult  is 
snow-white,  with  black  feet,  and  a black  bill  blotched 
with  yellow. 

hooper3  (hii'per),  n.  Same  as  hoopoe. 

hooper’s-hidet,  n.  The  game  of  blindman’s- 
buff.  Hares. 

But  Bobbin  finding  him  silly, 

Host  friendly  took  him  aside. 

The  while  that  his  wife  with  Willy 
Was  playing  at  hooper’s  hide. 

The  Winchester  Wedding  (old  ballad), 
hooping  (ho'ping  or  hup'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
hoop1,  v.)  I.  Hoops  in  general,  or  the  mate- 
rials used  for  hoops. — 2.  The  hoops  used  in 
building  or  strengthening  any  article,  as  the 
hoops  shrunk  on  a built-up  gun. 

For  the  whole  length  of  the  breech-screw,  hooping  is  of 
no  avail,  for  only  longitudinal  strains  are  here  developed. 
Michaelis,  tr.  of  Monthaye’s  Krupp  and  De  Bange,  p.  77. 

hooping-cough  (ho'ping-kof'),  n.  See  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

hoop-iron  (hfip'Ufem},  n.  Strap-iron  or  thin 
ribbon-iron  from  which  hoops  are  made  for 
baling  cotton,  securing  packing-boxes,  etc. 
hoopkoop-plant  (hop ' kop -plant),  n.  [Etym. 
unknown.]  Alow,  spreading  leguminous  plant, 
Lespedeza  striata,  originally  from  China  or  Ja- 
pan, but  introduced  (about  1850)  into  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  States,  where  it  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  old  fields  and  waste  places.  It  is  greed- 
ily eaten  by  cattle. 

hoople  (ho'pl),  n.  [Dim.  of  hoop1,  after  D. 
hoepel,  dim.  of  hoep.']  A child’s  hoop,  usually 


hoop-snake 

trundled  with  a wand  called  a hoople-stick. 
[New  York,  U.  S.] 

hoop-lock  (hop'lok),  n.  A fastening  formed  by 
interlocking  notches  in  the  ends  of  a barrel- 
hoop. 

hoop-net  (hop'net),  n.  A net  the  mouth  of 
which  is  stretched  upon  a hoop,  as  a handle- 
net,  dip-net,  scoop-net,  etc.  A hoop-net  with  a 
rectangular  or  circular  opening  is  often  used  to  capture 
fish  under  the  ice. 

hoopoe,  hoopoo  (hti'po),  n.  [The  form  hoopoe 
was  doubtless  orig.  pron.  like  hoopoo,  which, 
with  hoopoop,  first  appears  about  1667-78;  an 
imitative  var.  or  clipped  reduplication  of  the 
earlier  hoop,  appar.  after  L.  upupa : see  hoop 3.] 
A tenuirostral  non-passerine  bird  of  the  family 
Upupidw.  The  best-known  species  is  Upupa  epops,  the 
common  hoopoe  of  Europe,  a bird  about  12  inches  long. 


Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops). 


with  a slender,  sharp,  decurved  bill  about  2£  inches  long, 
and  a large,  thin,  compressed,  and  semicircular  crest,  erec- 
tile at  will,  on  the  head.  The  general  color  is  buff  of  some 
shade,  varied  with  black  and  white  on  the  wings  and  tail. 
The  bird  is  insectivorous  and  migratory,  and  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  Upupa.  The  birds  of  the  neighboring  family 
Irrisoridas  are  known  as  wood-hoopoes.  Also  hooper. 

11  Vannellus”  (the  lapwing)  is  a new-made  name  of  the 
French  “ vanneau  ” : which  bird,  by  a great  mistake,  hath 
been  generally  taken  to  be  the  upupa  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  now  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  hoopoo. 

Ray,  Dictionarium  Trilingue,  p.  22. 

You  know  the  holy  birds  who  run  up  and  down  on  the 
Prado  at  Seville  among  the  ladies’  pretty  feet — eh?  with 
hooked  noses  and  cinnamon  crests?  Of  course.  Hoopoes 
— Upupa,  as  the  classics  have  it. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxvl. 
hoopoopt.  n.  Same  as  hoopoe.  Charleton. 
hoop-petticoat  (hop'pet^i-kot),  n,  1.  Same  as 
hoop-skirt. 

Must  we  accept  the  costume  of  to-day,  and  carve,  for 
example,  a Venus  in  a hoop-petticoat  1 

Haivthome,  Marble  Faun,  xiv. 
2.  A plant,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium , a native  of 
heaths  in  France,  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  flowers.  See  narcissus. 

The  daffodil,  the  “ pheasant-eye,”  and  the  hoop-petticoat 
are  all  narcissuses,  and  bloom  freely  in-doors. 

J.  Habberton,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  367. 

hoop-pine  (hop'pln),  n.  A large  coniferous  tree, 
Araucaria  Cunninghami , a native  of  eastern 
Australia,  where  it  attains  a height  of  200  feet 
and  a diameter  of  6 feet.  Also  called  the  More- 
ton  Bay  pine . 

hoop-pole  (hop'pol),  7i.  A smooth,  straight 
shoot  of  green  wood,  usually  a sapling  of  small 
diameter,  for  making  hoops  for  casks.  [U.  S.] 
hoop-ringt,  n.  [<  ME.  hope-ring ; < hoop1  + 
ring1.']  A finger-ring. 

A gret  ring  of  gould  on  his  lyttell  finger  on  his  right 
hand,  like  a wedding  ringe,  a hope-ringe. 

MS.  Ashmole,  802,  fol.  66.  (Halliwell.) 

Hoop-rings  and  childrens  whistles,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  dozen  of  gilt-spoons,  that’s  all. 

W.  Cartwright,  Lady  Errant  (1661). 
hoop-shell  (hop'shel),  n.  A shell  of  the  genus 
Trochus ; a top-shell. 

hoop-skirt  (liop'skert'),  n.  A petticoat  stiff- 
ened and  expanded  by  means  of  hoops  of  ratan, 
whalebone,  or  steel.  Also  hoop-petticoat. 

The  hoop-skirts  now  in  vogue  typify  the  swelling  con- 
ceit, the  empty  pride  and  vanity,  which,  beginning  with 
the  upper  circles,  is  mimicked  and  caricatured  by  all  the 
orders  of  society,  from  the  family  of  the  millionaire  down 
to  that  of  the  humble  grocer  and  fruit-dealer. 

IF.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  316. 

hoop-snake  (hop'snak),  n.  A snake  fabled  to 
take  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  roll  along  like  a 
hoop;  specifically,  Abastor  erythrogrammus,  a 
harmless  species  of  the  family  Colubridce,  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  United  States. 
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hoop-tree 

hoop-tree  (hdp'tre),  n.  Melia  Azedarach,  a na- 
tive of  the  warm  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
Used  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree.  See  Melia. 
hoort,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hoar.  Chau- 
cer. 

hoose,  hooze  (hos,  hoz),  n.  [A  dial.  van.  of 
hoarse  (ME.  hose,  etc.):  see  hoarse;  prob.  con- 
fused in  part  with  hoast,  haust , whoost,  etc.]  A 
disease  incident  to  cattle,  especially  to  calves, 
characterized  by  a husky  cough,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, dry  muzzle,  coat  rough  and  staring,  quick- 
ened respiration,  the  horns  hot,  but  the  ears, 
nose,  and  legs  cold,  and  the  bowels  frequently 
constipated.  It  is  caused  by  the  filling  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air-passages  with  hair-like  white  worms,  the 
eggs  of  which  are  found  on  the  grass  in  damp  pastures. 

Hoosier  (ho'zh^r),  n.  [A  name  of  homely  form, 
doubtless  of  some  forgotten  local  origin.  Va- 
rious stories  are  told  to  account  for  it,  but  none 
are  authenticated  by  evidence.]  An  inhabitant 
of  the  State  of  Indiana : a nickname : also  used 
adjectively.  [U.  S.] 

It  has  been  in  my  mind  since  I was  a Hoosier  boy  to  do 
something  toward  describing  life  in  the  back-country  dis- 
tricts of  the  Western  States. 

E.  Eggleston,  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  p.  5. 

hoot  (hot),  v.  [<  ME.  houten,  huten,  hoten, 
prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  < OSw.  huta , in  the 
phrase  hut  ut  eny  cast  out  with  contempt,  as 
one  would  a dog,  lit.  ‘ hoot  out  one/  Sw.  huta 
ut,  take  one  up  sharply,  lit.  ‘hoot  out.*  Cf. 
MHG.  hiuzen,  huzen , call  to  the  pursuit ; imi- 
tative words,  in  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  the 
exclamatory  syllables,  Sw.  hut,  begone,  Sc. 
hoot,  hout , q.  v.  (cf.  W.  hwt,  off,  away,  Ir.  ut, 
out,  pshaw,  Gael,  ut  ut,  interj.  of  dislike),  D. 
hui,  Dan.  huj,  ho,  halloo.  The  reg.  form  repr. 
ME.  houten  would  be  hout  (riming  with  shout, 
so  reg.  lioup  for  lioop^) ; but  the  imitation  pre- 
serves the  more  sonorous  sound.]  I.  intrans . 

1.  To  cry  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

And  thow,  Astrot,  hot  out  and  haue  oute  oure  knaues, 

Coltyng  and  al  lius  kynne  oure  catel  to  saue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  289. 

The  people  poynted  at  her  for  a murtherer,  yonge  chil- 
dren howted  at  her.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

I am  wretched ! 

Open’d,  discover’d,  lost  to  my  wishes  ! 

I shall  be  hooted  at. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 

The  agitators  harangued,  the  mobs  hooted.  Disraeli. 

2.  To  cry  as  some  owls:  distinguished  from 
screech . 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 

At  our  quaint  spirits.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 

ii.  trans.  To  drive  or  pursue  with  cries  or 
shouts  uttered  in  contempt ; utter  contemptu- 
ous cries  or  shouts  at. 

Away,  and  let  me  shift ; I shall  he  hooted  else. 

Fletcher , Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

His  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  the  boards. 

^ Macaulay,  Madame  D’Arblay. 

hoot  (hot),  n.  [<  hoot,  if]  A cry  or  shout  in 
contempt. 

hoot  (hot),  interj.  [See  hoot,  i>.]  An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  dissatisfaction,  of  some  de- 
gree of  irritation,  and  sometimes  of  disbelief: 
equivalent  to  fie,  tut,  tush,  pshaw,  etc.  Also 
hoot-toot,  hout,  hout-tout.  [Scotch.] 
hooting-owl  (ho'ting-oul),  n.  Same  as  hoot- 
owl. 

hoot-owl  (hot'oul),  n.  An  owl  that  hoots:  dis- 
tinguished from  screech-otcl. 

He  could  hear  the  . . . quail,  hoot-owl,  and  screech- 
owl  sing  to  perfection.  Connecticut  Courant,  June  9,  1887. 

hoot-toot  (hot'tot'),  interj.  Same  as  hoot. 
hoove1t,  v.  i.  Same  as  hove3. 
hoove2,  hooven  (hov,  ho'vn),  n.  [<  hooven,  «.] 
A disease  of  cattle  in  which  the  stomach  is  in- 
flated with  gas,  caused  generally  hy  eating  too 
much  green  food.  Also  hove. 
hooven,  hoven2  (ho'vn,  ho'vn),  a.  [Orig.  pp. 
(dial,  hooven)  of  heave,  q.  v.]  Affected  with  the 
disease  called  hoove : as,  hooven  cattle. 
hop1  (hop),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hopped,  ppr. 
hopping.  [<  ME.  hoppen,  hop,  leap,  dance,  < 
AS.  hoppian  (found  only  once,  in  the  sense  of 
1 hop,  leap,’  but  the  sense  of  ‘ dance  ’ is  proved 
hy  the  deriv.  lioppestre,  a female  dancer),  also 
hirppetan  — MD.  hoppen,  hobben,  freq.  hoppelen, 
leap,  dance,  D.  hoppen,  hop,  = OHG.  *hopfon, 
MHG.  G.  hopfen  (also  hoppen,  freq.  hoppeln,  of 
LG.  origin)  = Icel.  hoppa,  hop,  skip,  = Sw.  liop- 
pa,  hop,  leap,  jump,  = Dan.  hoppe,  hop,  skip, 
jump.  Other  forms  are  AS.  *hyppan,  ME.  hyp- 
pen,  happen,  hippen,  E.  dial,  hip,  hop,  skip,  etc. 
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(see  hip3),  and  AS.  hoppetan,  ME.  * hoppe  ten,  E. 
dial,  hoppet,  hop  (see  hoppetf,  not  found  in  Goth. 
Hence  hopper 1,  hopple,  hobble,  etc.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  leap,  or  move  by  successive  leaps  or 
sudden  starts;  skip,  as  birds;  frisk  or  dance 
about;  spring;  specifically,  as  applied  to  per- 
sons, to  spring  or  leap  with  one  foot. 

He  cam  hauping  on  ae  foot, 

And  winking  wi’  ae  ee. 

Earl  Richard  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  398). 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 

The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring, 

Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  46. 

2.  To  limp;  halt;  walk  lame. 

The  limping  smith  observ’d  the  sadden’d  feast, 

And  hopping  here  and  there,  himself  a jest, 

Put  in  his  word.  Dryden , Iliad,  i. 

A diminutive  old  hag,  who,  with  crutches,  hopped  for- 
ward to  Abudah. 

Sir  C.  Morell,  tr.  of  Tales  of  the  Genii,  p.  25. 
To  dance. 
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We  olde  men,  I drede,  so  fare  we, 

Til  we  be  roten,  can  we  nat  be  rype : 

We  hoppen  alway,  whil  the  world  wol  pype. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Beeve  s Tale,  1.  22. 


hope 

Moraceee,  with  long  twining  stems  and  abun- 
dant 3-  to  5-lobed  leaves.  The  female  flowers,  which 
grow  in  strobiles  or  catkins,  are  used  to  impart  a bitter 
flavor  to  malt  liquors,  and  to  preserve  them  from  fermen- 
tation, their  active  properties  depending  on  the  presence 
of  an  aromatic  and  mildly  narcotic  resin,  called  lupulin, 
secreted  by  the  scales  and  fruit.  The  hop-plant  is  a dioe- 
cious perennial,  indigenous  in  temperate  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  It  is  trained  upon  poles,  and  re- 
quires to  be  cultivated  with  great  care ; a full  crop  is  not 
produced  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  planting.  The 
hops  when  ripe  are  picked  by  hand,  dried  in  a kiln  called 
an  oast,  and  packed  into  bags  or  pockets.  They  can  be 
kept  several  years  hy  tight  packing.  In  medicine  hops 
are  used  as  a tonic  and  soporific,  in  tincture  and  infusion, 
and  in  some  cases  in  bulk. 

A land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  corn. 

Tennyson,  Alymer’s  Field. 

There  are  makers  of  beer  who  substitute  for  the  clean 
bitter  of  the  hops  some  deleterious  drug. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  141. 

2.  j)l.  Tlie  flowers  of  this  plant,  as  used  in 
brewing,  medicine,  etc. — 3.  Wood  fit  for  hop- 
poles.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hop2  (hop),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hopped , ppr.  hop- 
ping. [<  hojfi,  n.]  I.  trans . To  treat  with 
hops:  as,  to  hop  ale. 

The  worts  [in  operations  of  brewing  beer]  are  then  boiled 
and  hopped  in  the  copper. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  140. 

The  beers  are  very  strongly  hopped. 

Thawsing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  229. 

II.  intrans.  To  pick  or  gather  hops. 


After  that,  I was  a -hopping,  and  made  my  15#.  regular 
at  it,  and  a-haymaking. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 104. 


Where  wooers  hoppe  in  and  out,  long  time  may  bring 
Him  that  hoppeth  best  at  last  to  have  the  ring. 

J.  Hey  wood,  Proverbs. 

Hopping  mad,  so  mad  as  to  hop  or  jump  about  in 
rage ; violently  angry.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.  J 

Miss  Fustick  said  Liddy  Ann  was  too  old  to  wear 

plumes.  Old  Miss  C went  straight  and  told  her; 

which  made  Liddy  Ann  hoppin’  mad. 

Mn.  matcher,  Widow  Bedott,  p.  275.  hop-back  (hop'bak),  n.  ‘The  vessel  beneath 
=Sm  Leap,  Trip,  etc.  See  skip.  the  copper  which  receives  the  infusion  of  malt 

II.  trans.  1.  To  jump  over.  [Colloq.]— 2.  In  and  hops,  and  the  perforated  bottom  of  which 
cutting  rasps,  to  carry  (the  punch)  with  a skip-  strains  off  the  hops  from  the  unfermented  beer 
ping  movement  the  required  distance  between  hopbindt  (hop'bind),  n.  [<  hop 3 + bind.]  Same 
the  teeth:  as,  to  hop  the  punch To  hop  the  as  hopbine. 

twig,  (a)  To  escape  one's  creditors.  (6)  To  die.  [Slang  „ ,,  , , ...  . , . , 

in  both  senses.  The  latter  is  more  common.l=  Svn.  See  • , V • ,"ade  fe'»ny  without  benefit  of  clergy,  mall- 

skip,  v.  i.  * ciously  to  cut  any  hop-bmds  growing  in  a plantation  of 

hop!  (hop),  n.  [=  Dan.  hop  = Sw.  ham,  a leap  p\  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvii. 

on  one  foot;  from  the  verb.]  I.  A leap,  espe-  bopbine  (hop'bin),  n.  [Prop,  liopbind,  q.  v.  Cf. 
cially  on  one  foot;  a light  spring. — 2.  Adance;  woodbine,  woodbind .]  The  climbing  or  twining 
a dancing-party.  [Prov.  Eng.;  colloq.,  U.  S.]  stenl  the  hop-plant. 

Dancings  are  here  [north  of  England,  1776]  vulgarly  ^Op-busb  (hop  bush),  n.  A shrub,  Dodorma 
called  Hops.  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  302,  note.  tnquetra , of  the  family  Sapindacese,  a 
I remember  last  Christmas,  at  a little  hop  at  the  Park'  natlve  of  Australia,  where  the  capsules  are  used 
he  danced  from  eight  o’clock  till  four.  ’ as  a substitute  for  hops. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ix.  bop-clover  (hop'kld"ver),  n.  Same  as  hop-tre- 
The  visitors  lived  in  huge  hotels,  at  one  or  other  of  which  foil,  1. 

Saratoga  e^iressionTery  nigtlt~a  hop  was  the  cllarmin8  hop-CUShion  (hop'kush//on),  n.  Same  as  hop- 
Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  166.  'hlAlhac.  ... 

iron  siHr.  . , , , . . . bop-dog  (hop  dog),  n.  A tool  used  for  drawing 

Hop,  Stop,  and  jump,  the  act  of  taking  in  succession  a hmijwdps  nht  of  the  <rrnimd  I Prov  hh.o- 1 6 
★leap  with  one  foot,  a skip,  and  a jump  with  both  feet.  nop-poies  out  or  tne  ground.  [Prov.  Eng.J 

bop2  (hop),  n.  [<  ME.  hoppe  ( “hoppe , sede  for  bop-drier  (hop  drPer),  n.  A heated  room  or 
beyre  [var.  here],  hummulns,  secundum  extra-  fitted  with  truys,  etc.,  fordryinghops; 

neos”— Prompt.  Parv.,  A.  D.  1440— the  earliest  , a hoP7i-  \ . , 

instance  in  E.),  < MD.  hot  me,  D.  hop  = MLG  hoPe  (hoP)>  »-5  Pret-  and  pp.  hoped,  ppr.  hop- 
LG.  hoppe  = OHG.  hopfo,  MHG.  hopfe,  G.  hop-  m,J'  [<  ME.  hopen,  hope,  sometimes  merely 
fen,  the  hop.  The  ML.  hupa,  P.  houblon,  hoube-  ®xP.ect>  lhmk>  gu(:Ks.  without  implication  of 


Ion,  Walloon  hubillon,  hop,  OP.  hoppe,  houppe, 
beer,  are  of  D.  origin.  The  MD.  hommel,  Icel. 
humall,  Sw.  Dan.  humle,  > ML.  liumulus,  hummu- 
lus,  NL.  humulus,  the  hop,  may  be  ult.  connect- 
ed with  hop 2;  but  evidence  is  lacking.)  1.  A 
plant,  Humulus  Lupulus,  belonging  to  the  family 


Male  Flowering  Branch  (i)  and  Fruiting  Branch  (2)  of  Hop  {Hun tu- 
lus  Lupulus). 

a,  male  flower  ; b,  female  flower ; c,  single  fruit ; d,  embryo. 


desire ; < AS.  hopian  (pret.  hopode),  hope,  look 
for  (followed  by  prep,  to,  to,  or  by  a clause  with 
that , that),  = D.  hopen , hoopen  = MLG.  LG. 
hopen,  liapen  = MHG.  lioffen , G.  hoffen  = Icel. 
hopask,  refl.,  = Sw.  hoppas , refl.,  =Dan.  haabe , 
hope.  Root  unknown;  the  L.  cupere , desire, 
does  not  agree  phonetically:  see  cupidity.']  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  entertain  or  indulge  an  expec- 
tation of  something  desired. 

But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  pa- 
tience wait  for  it.  Bom.  viii.  25. 

Are  we  to  hope  for  more  rewards  or  greatness, 

Or  any  thing  but  death,  now  he  is  dead? 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  have  confidence ; trust  with  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  good. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my  soul?  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?  hope  thou  in  God.  Ps.  xlii.  11. 

And  I can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 

Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I think  on  thee ! 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  841. 

Hope  humbly  then  ; with  trembling  pinions  soar. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  91. 

To  hope  against  hope,  to  hope  without  hopeful  prospect 
or  encouragement ; hope  in  the  absence  of  all  the  condi- 
tions which  justify  hope. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  desire  with  expectation;  look 
forward  to  as  desirable,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining : with  a clause  (with  or  without 
that)  or,  less  commonly,  a noun  as  object. 

My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 

And  I do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

Now  am  I feeble  grown ; my  end  draws  nigh ; 

I hope  my  end  draws  nigh. 

Tennyson , 8t.  Simeon  Stylites. 


hope 

[Hope  is  also  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  desire,  long 
for,  or  wish.  ] 

■2f.  To  expect;  regard  as  likely  to  happen : not 
implying  desire : with  a clause  as  object. 

Thare  ere  many  maners  of  thynkynges,  whilke  ere  beste 
to  the  I cane  noghte  say,  hot  I hope  the  whilke  thou  felis 
maste  sauour  in  and  maste  riste  for  the  tyme  it  es  beste 
for  the.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 
Oure  manciple,  I hope  he  wil  be  deed. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  109. 
In  his  bosum  he  hid  his  hand 
And  said  he  hurt  it  on  a brand. 

“Thar-on,”  he  said,  “I  haue  slike  pine  [pain] 

That  I hope  my  hand  to  tyne  [lose].” 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

3.  To  imagine;  have  an  impression;  think: 
with  an  effect  of  irony : as,  I hope  I know  what 
I am  talking  about.  [Colloq.] 

Why,  very  well ; I hope  here  be  truths. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 

hope1  (hop),  n.  [<  ME.  hope,  hope,  expectation, 
ground  or  object  of  hope,  < AS.  hopa  (also  in 
comp,  td-hopa ) = D.  hoop  = MHGr.  hoffe  = Sw. 
hopp  = Dan.  haab,  hope;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Expectation  of  something  desired;  desire  ac- 
companied by  expectation. 

Captain  Swan  . . . and  his  Men  being  now  agreed,  and 
they  incouraged  with  the  hope  of  gain,  which  works  its 
way  thro'  all  Difficulties,  we  set  out  from  Cape  Corrientes, 
March  the  31st,  1686.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  280. 

Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every  one  finds 
in  himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a profitable  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a thing  which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  9. 
It  was  natural  that  the  rage  of  their  disappointment 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  extravagance  of  their  hopes. 

Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  Confidence  in  a future  event,  or  in  the  fu- 
ture disposition  or  conduct  of  some  person; 
trust,  especially  a high  or  holy  trust. 

Who  [Abraham]  against  hope  believed  in  hope , that  he 
might  become  the  father  of  many  nations.  Rom.  iv.  18. 
We  have  receiv’d  a comfortable  hope 
That  all  will  speed  well. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  i.  1. 
J list  so  much  hope  I have  of  thee 
As  on  this  dry  staff  fruit  and  flowers  to  see ! 

William  Morns,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  387. 

3.  That  which  gives  hope ; one  who  or  that 
which  furnishes  ground  of  expectation  or  prom- 
ise of  desired  good;  promise. 

When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march’d  to  field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers  sharing  joy. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1430. 
I was  my  parents’  only  hope , 

They  ne’er  had  ane  but  me. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  330). 
Then  they  [the. nobles]  enacted,  that  Edwi  Brother  of 
Edmund,  a Prince  of  great  hope,  should  be  banisli’t  the 
Realm.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  The  object  of  hope ; the  thing  hoped  for. 

For  we  are  saved  by  hope ; but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 

hope : for  what  a man  seetli,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ? 

Rom.  viii.  24. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a mother’s  pain, 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a mother’s  hope. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  6. 

5t.  Expectation,  without  reference  to  desire ; 
prognostication.  [Rare.] 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I am, 

By  so  much  shall  I falsify  men’s  hopes. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

Forlorn  hope.  See  forlorn.—  Syn.  3.  Reliance,  depen- 
dence. 

hope2  (hop),  n.  [<  ME.  hope,  a valley,  < AS. 
*hop,  prob.  in  the  same  sense,  but  it  is  not  found 
except  in  comp.,  with  indeterminate  sense : see 
hoop1,]  1.  A hollow;  a valley;  especially,  the 
upper  end  of  a narrow  mountain  valley  when 
it  is  nearly  encircled  by  smooth  green  slopes : 
nearly  equivalent  to  comb 3.  [South  of  Scot- 
land and  north  of  England:  entering  into  such 
place-names  as  Hopekirk,  Dry  hope,  Easthope.] 

Nowferkes  to  the  f yrthe  thees  fresche  mene  of  armes, . . . 
Thorowe  hopes  and  hymlande  liillys  and  other. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2503. 

Descending  by  a path  towards  a well-known  ford,  Dum- 
ple  crossed  the  small  river,  . . . and  approached  . . . the 
farm-steading  of  Charlie’s-Zioptf. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiii. 

The  survey  of  1642  describes  the  Redesdale  men  as  liv- 
ing in  sheels  during  the  summer  months,  and  pasturing 
their  cattle  in  the  grains  and  hopes  of  the  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Coquet,  about  Wilkwood  and  Ridlees. 
Hodgson,  Northumberland  (1827),  quoted  in  Ribton* 
[Turner’s  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  86. 

2.  An  inlet;  a small  bay;  a haven.  N.  E.  D . 

hope3  (hop),  n.  [<  Icel.  hop  , a small  land- 
locked bay  or  inlet,  named  appar.  from  its  cir- 
cular form,  the  word  being  prob.  identical  with 
hop,  a recess  or  inlet,  = AS.  *hop9  E.  hoop1,  a 
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circular  band:  see  hoop1,  and  cf.  hope 2,  a val- 
ley.] An  inlet ; a small  bay ; a haven. 

To  the  north  is  St.  Margaret’s  lloptf,  a very  safe  harbour 
for  ships.  Wallace,  Orkney,  p.  8. 

It  was  a little  hamlet  which  straggled  along  the  side  of 
a creek  formed  by  the  discharge  of  a small  brook  into  the 
sea.  ...  It  was  called  Wolf's-Aope  (i.  e.  Wolfs  haven). 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xii. 

Hopea  (ho'pe-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Hope, 
professor  of  botany  in  Edinburgh  (1725-86).] 
An  untenable  name  for  Neisandra,  a genus 
of  plants,  of  the  family  Dipterocarpacese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a short  calyx-tube  of  five  parts, 
two  of  which  are  extended  into  wings,  a 5-cleft  convo- 
lute corolla,  15  or  10  stamens,  and  a 3-celled  ovary.  They 
are  resinous  trees,  with  entire  coriaceous  leaves  and 
flowers,  often  secured  along  the  ramifications  of  the  pan- 
icle. About  46  species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 
Neisandra  odorata  ( Hopea  odorata  of  Roxburgh)  is  a 
native  evergreen  tree  of  British  Burma  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  wood  is  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  hard, 
and  close-grained.  It  is  the  chief  timber-tree  of  southern 
Tenasserim,  being  used  for  house-building,  cart-wheels, 
etc.  The  tree  yields  a yellow  resin,  used  by  the  natives, 
when  mixed  with  beeswax  and  red  ocher,  to  make  a wax 
with  which  to  fasten  their  arrow-  and  spear-heads. 

hopeful  (hop'ful),  a.  and  n.  [<  hope 1 + 

1.  a.  1.  Full  of  hope;  having  desire  with  ex- 
pectation of  its  fulfilment. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it,  . . . 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

For  the  air  of  youth, 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry, 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  543. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  excite  hope ; prom- 
ising advantage  or  success:  as,  a hopeful  pros- 
pect : often  used  ironically. 

Horse  could  never  passe ; 

Much  lesse  their  chariots,  after  them : yet  for  the  foot  there 
was 

Some  hopefull  service,  which  they  wisht. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xii. 

While  they  [the  people]  were  under  the  sense  of  their 
present  miseries,  Samuel  puts  them  into  the  most  hope- 
full  way  for  their  deliverance. 

Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

A republic  in  an  over-civilized,  highly  centralized,  bu- 
reaucratically governed  country,  with  a religiously  hol- 
low, hasty,  violent,  excitable  people,  seems  of  all  social 
experiments  the  least  hopeful. 

British  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  4 29. 

Among  others,  one  of  Lady  Lizard’s  daughters,  and  her 
hopeful  maid,  made  their  entrance. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  65. 

= Syn.  1.  Confident,  sanguine,  buoyant,  enthusiastic. 

II.  n.  A more  or  less  wilful,  troublesome,  or 
incorrigible  boy  or  girl,  regarded  ironically  as 
the  rising  hope  of  the  family.  [Colloq.] 

The  young  Hopeful  was  by  no  means  a fool,  and  in  some 
matters  more  than  a match  for  his  father. 

Trollope,  Dr.  Thorne,  xxiv. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Land’s  youngest  hopeful , who  had  been  brought 
away  from  home  because  it  was  discovered  that  she  had 
been  meditating  a matrimonial  alliance  with  the  butler. 

The  Atlantic , LIX.  185. 

hopefully  (hop'ful-i),  adv.  In  a hopeful  or  en- 
couraging manner ; in  a manner  to  excite  hope ; 
with  ground  for  expectation  of  advantage,  suc- 
cess, or  pleasure. 

hopefulness  (hop'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hopeful,  or  of  giving  ground 
for  hope. 

hopeite,  hopite  (ho'pit),  n.  [After  Professor 
Thomas  Charles  Hope  of  Edinburgh  (1766- 
1844).]  A transparent,  light-colored  mineral, 
a hydrous  zinc  phosphate,  found  in  the  calamin- 
mines  of  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

hopeless  (hop'les),  a.  [=  Dan.  haablos  = Sw. 
hopplos;  as  hope 1 + 4e.ss.]  1.  Without  hope; 
having  no  expectation  of  gaining  or  attaining 
the  thing  desired ; despairing. 

I am  a woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

Hopeless  grief  that  knows  no  tears. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  51. 

2.  Affording  no-ground  of  hope  or  expectation 
of  good ; despaired  of : as,  a hopeless  case ; a 
hopeless  scamp. 

The  most  hopeless  idleness  is  that  most  smoothed  with 
excellent  plans.  Bagehot,  Eng.  Const.  (Boston  ed.),  p.  150. 

3f.  Unhopedfor;  unexpected. 

His  watry  eies  drizling  like  deawy  rayne 
He  up  gan  lifte  toward  the  azure  skies, 

From  whence  descend  all  hopelesse  remedies. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  34. 

Giuing  thanks  to  God  for  so  hopelesse  a deliuerance,  it 
pleased  his  Diuine  power,  bofh  they  and  their  prouision 
came  safely  aboord. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  94. 
= Syn.  1.  Desponding,  discouraged.— 2.  Incurable,  irre- 
mediable, incorrigible,  irreparable. 


Hoplegnathus 

hopelessly  (hdp'les-li),  adv.  In  a hopeless  man- 
ner ; without  hope ; utterly ; irretrievably. 

For  thus  their  sense  informeth  them,  and  herein  their 
reason  cannot  rectifie  them ; and  therefore  hopelessly  con- 
tinuing in  mistakes,  they  live  and  die  in  their  absurdities. 

Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

hopelessness  (hop'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing hopeless;  discouragement;  despair, 
hoper  (lio'per),  n.  One  who  hopes.  Swift. 
hopes  (hops),  n.  A plant,  Microstigma  in- 
canum,  the  common  stock, 
hop-factor  (hop'f ak;/tor),  n.  A dealer  in  hops ; 
one  who  buys  and  sells  hops,  either  on  his  own 
account  or  for  a commission, 
hop-feeder  (hop'fe<'der),  n.  An  insect  which 
feeds  upon  the  hop. 

hop-flea  (hop'fle),  n.  A very  small  coleopterous 
insect,  Haltica  concinna,  destructive  to  hops. 
It  is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  tur- 
nip-flea is  another  species  of  this  genus, 
hop-fly  (hop'fll),  n.  An  aphid,  Phorodon  humuli, 
found  on  hops. 

hop-frame  (hop'fram),  re.  A trellis  or  frame 
of  poles  or  wires,  on  which  growing  hop-vines 
may  be  supported. 

hop-frogfiy  (hop'frog//flI),  re.  Same  as  hop-froth- 
fiy. 

hop-frothfly  (hop'frotMfll),  re.  A species  of 
froth-fly,  Aphropliora  interrupta,  or  Amblyce- 
phalus  interruptus,  which  does  much  damage  in 
hop-plantations,  where  it  sometimes  appears  in 
great  multitudes.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a yellow  color  variegated  with 
black. 

hop-garden  (hop'gar^dn),  re.  Same  as  hop- 
yard. 

Accounting  new  land  best  for  hops,  the  Kentish  plant- 
ers plant  their  hop-gardens  with  apple-trees  at  a large 
distance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between. 

Miller , Gardener’s  Dictionary. 

hop-harlott,  re.  Same  as  hap-harlot. 
hop-hornbeam  (hop'h6rn'!'bem),  re.  The  Amer- 
ican ironwood,  Ostrya  Virgimana:  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  inflated  involucre 
to  the  fruit  of  the  hop. 

hopingly  (ho'ping-li),  adv.  With  hope;  with 
expectant  desire, 
hopite,  n.  See  hopeite. 

hop-jack  (hop'jak),  re.  In  brewing,  a vat  which 
has  a false  bottom  to  retain  the  solid  contents 
of  the  mash-tubs,  and  to  allow  the  wort  to  flow 
away.  Before  the  wort  enters  this  vat  it  is 
boiled,  and  the  hops  are  then  added, 
hop-kiln  (bop'kil),  n.  An  apartment  for  dry- 
ing hops ; a hop-drier. 

Hopkinsian  (hop-kin'zi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Hop- 
kins (see  def.)  + -ian.  The  surname  Hopkins 
is  a patronymic  possessive  or  genitive  of  Hop- 
kin,  which  stands  for  Hobkin,  < Hob,  a famil- 
iar form  of  Robin  or  Robert  (see  hob2),  + dim. 
-kind)  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  New  Eng- 
land divine  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  or  to 
his  doctrines. 

II.  n.  An  adherent  of  the  theological  system 
founded  by  Hopkins  and  developed  by  Emmons 
and  others. 

Also  called  Hoplcinsonian. 

Hopkinsianism  (hop-kin' zi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Hop- 
kinsian + -ism.']  The  theological  principles  or 
doctrines  maintained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Hopkinsianism  was  Calvinistic,  and  a development  of  the 
system  taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  sovereignty  and  decrees  of  God,  election,  the 
obligation  of  impenitent  sinners  to  submit  to  the  divine 
will,  the  overruling  of  evil  to  the  good  of  the  universe,  sin 
and  holiness  as  not  inherent  in  man’s  nature  apart  from 
his  exercise  of  the  will  and  as  belonging  to  each  man  ex- 
clusively and  personally,  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
etc.  As  a distinct  system  Hopkinsianism  no  longer  exists, 
but  much  of  it  reappears  in  the  so-called  New  England 
theology. 

Puritan  theology  had  developed  in  New  England  into 
Edwardism,  and  then  into  Hopkinsianism,  Emmonsism, 
and  Taylorism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  700. 

Hopkinsonian  (hop-kin-so'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Hopkins  + -on-ian.]  Same  as  Hopkinsian. 
Hoplegnatliidae  (hop-leg-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Hoplegnathus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  named  from  the  genus 
Hoplegnathus.  It  is  characterized  by  perfect  ventral 
fins,  the  absence  of  a bony  stay  for  the  preoperculum,  a 
continuous  lateral  line,  naked  jaws,  and  jaw-teeth  conflu- 
ent into  a trenchant  lamella.  Four  species  are  known  as 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Also  erroneously  writ- 
ten Hoplognathidce. 

Hoplegnathus  (hop-leg'na-thus),  n.  [NL.  (ori- 
ginally Oplegnathus) : so  called  in  ref.  to  the 
form  of  the  jaws,  likened  to  a horse’s  hoof ; 
irreg.  < Gr.  only,  hoof  (<  '6irh>v,  a shield,  owla, 
arms),  -I-  yvaOog,  jaw.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Hoplegnathidw,  remarkable  for  the 


hoplonemertine  (hop//ld-ne-mer'tin),  a.  and  re. 
Same  as  hoplonemerteari. 

Hoplonemertini  (hop-lo-nem-er-tl'ni),  re.  pi. 


hopping 
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He  heng  an  hoper  on  his  bac  in  stude  of  a scrippe, 

A busschel  of  bred-corn  he  bringeth  ther-inne. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Tit  57: 

5.  A boat  having  a compartment  with  a mova- 
ble bottom,  to  receive  the  mnd  or  gravel  from 
a dredging-machine  and  convey  it  to  deep  wa- 
ter, where,  on  opening  the  bottom,  the  mud  or 
gravel  falls  out.  Also  called  hopper-barge. — 

6.  Same  as  hopper-car. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  hoppers  thrown  over  Opequan  bridge, 
one-half  can  be  put  into  suitable  order  again. 

New  York  Tribune,  June  10,  1862. 

7.  In  a double-action  pianoforte  movement,  a 
piece  attached  to  the  back  of  a key  to  raise  the 
hammer.  It  permits  the  key  to  escape  from  the  ham- 
mer after  having  impelled  it,  so  that  the  hammer  can 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  string.  Also  called  grass- 
hopper. 

8.  Same  as  hoppet,  3. 

_ hopper1-  (hop'er),  n.  [<  hop-,  r.  i.,  + -er1.]  1. 

Ty-  , -v  of  mites,  typified  by  A hop-picker. 

„ [NL . (linger,  1803),  < Uso  Hoplopini.  Canes-  Many  of  these  hopper,  are  Irish,  but  many  come  from 

Gr.  oirAa,  arms:  see  hophte .]  A large  genus  ranzago,  London.  Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xi. 

of  scarabseoid  bee-  lSS§^1S2L<frIS^PlB,rid)’  A fiSh  °f  ^ T irewin9<  a vat  “ the  infusion  of 

ties  hun..l  „f  ti.  gp  -3a  1-  • a-v  , „TT  hops  is  prepared  to  be  added  to  the  wort. 

^P'1?"pi°  I?'de)> n:  Pl-  [NL.,  hopper-boy  (hop'er-boi),  n.  A rake  moving  in 

AfLflvO  To’’  t+  7rA evpa ’ rJb’  +,  a circle>  used  in  miUs  t0  dl’aw  the  meal  ovef  an 

lu  l ^etaceous  and  early  Ter-  opening  in  the  floor,  through  which  it  falls, 
tiary  fishes,  with  the  body  generally  provided  hopper-cake  (hop'er-kak)  re  TCf  hockeu-cake  1 
with  four  rows  of  subtriangular  scutes  with  in-  A seed-cake  with  phims  on  it  withwhichfe™- 
termediate  scale-like  smaller  ones,  and  the  head  ers  treat  their  servants  when  seedAime  is  fiS- 
long  and  with  produced  jaws.  It  includes  the  ished.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng  1 

*..gOn  railroads,  a 


Hoplegnathus  fasciatus. 


< Gr.  'otzacl,  arms,  armor,  + NL.  Nemer- 
tini,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Hoplonemertea. 

Hoplophorid®  (hop-lo-for'i-de),  n.  pl.  [NL., 
< Hoplophorus  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  ar- 
madillos of  South  America,  named  from  the 
genus  Hoplophorus;  the  glyptodons:  same  as 
Glyptodontidez,  1.  See  cut  under  Glyptodon. 

Hoplophorus  (hop-lof'o-rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

bearing  arms,  armed,  < bm la,  arms, 
armor,  + -<popoc,  < ipepeiv  = E.  hear1.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  crustaceans.  Also  written  Oplophorus. 
Hilne-Edwards,  1837.— 2.  The  typical  genus  of 
Hoplophoridw.  Several  species  are  described  from  the 
Pleistocene  of  South  America,  as  B.  euphractus,  B.  oma- 
tus.  Lund,  1839. 


tus.  Lund,  1839. 

exposed  naked  jaws,  which  somewhat  resemble  Hoplopidae  (hop-lop'i-de),  re.  pl.  [NL.,  < Hop 
the  margin  of  a hoof.  topus  + -tdce.]  A family - - - 


the  margin  of  a hoof, 
Hoplia  (hop'll -a),  " 


ties,  typical  of  the 
family  Hopliidce,  hav- 
ing the  last  abdomi- 
nal segment  very 
short  and  the  pygi- 
dium  vertical  in  both 
sexes.  There  are 
more  than  100  spe- 
cies, of  all  parts  of 
the  world ; 12  are 
North  American. 

Hoplichthyidae  (hop- 
lik-thi'i-de),  re.  pl. 

[NL.,  < Hoplichthys  + 

-idee.']  A family  of 
fishes,  represented  by 
the  genus  Hoplich- 
thys. The  body  and  head 
are  much  depressed,  a sin- 
gle dorsal  row  and  on  each 
side  a lateral  row  of  large 
plates  are  developed,  the 

body  is  bony,  and  the  in-  Hoplia  mucorea. 

teroperculum  IS  reduced  (Line  shows  natural  size.) 
and  separated  from  the 

other  opercular  bones.  The  only  known  species,  Hoplich- 
thy 8 langsdorjfi,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Japanese  seas. 


-.vjr  vv  n WVUVUVOj  k/tv  IAJI 

etc.  Dercetidse  is  a partial  synonym 
Hoplopterus  (hop-lop'te-rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oirAa,  arms,  armor,  + ir repdv,  a wing.]  A genus 
of  plovers  having  a horny  spine  on  each  wing ; 
the  spur-winged  plovers.  H.  spinosus  is  an  ex- 
ample. C.  L.  Bonaparte,  1831. 

Hoplopus  (hop'lo-pus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  birla, 
arms,  armor,  + ironf  (trod-)  = E.  foot.]  In  en- 
tom. : (a)  A genus  of  scarabteoid  beetles : sy- 
nonymous with  Anomala.  Samouette,  1819.  (6) 


car  for  carrying  coal,  gravel,  etc.,  in  form're- 
■ ^ Ur-  sembling  the  hopper  of  a mill.  Also  hopper. 

Trrepdv,  a wing.]  A genus  hopper-closet  (hop'dr-kloz"et),  re.  A water- 
eh  w,n<r-  eioget  haying  a pail  standing  above  a trap  and 
kept  clean  by  flushing. 

hopper-hippedt  (hop'er-hipt),  a.  Lame  in  the 
hip. 

She  is  bow-legged,  hopper-hipped. 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a Wood,  ii.  1. 

hopper-hood  (hop'er-hud),  n.  A hooded  seal 

1 11  ltd  OAA/vvwI  wr  nn-.  ■ A ^ ,1 1 


ah 

Hopliidaelhop-irtde),  re.  pl.  [NL.,  < Hoplia  h°P.^edlck  (Lop'med'ik),  re.  Same  as  hop-tre- 

+ -idee.]  A family  of  the  melolonthid  group  of  hoD-inildew  ('hon'miP'dil'l  v a <?~7>/r, 

scarahmoid  beetles,  proposed  by  Burmeister  in  rS  /Zj  living  upon  thohop.  ’ 1 

< Gr.  ArLW  *4  oil  Obtained  by 


nibu  uumuueuv,  loiy.  yo)  nopper-nooa  (hop  er-nud),  w. 

A genus  of  wasps,  of  the  family  Odynerida ?,  with  in  its  second  year;  a bedlamer, 

nri^lrc0  E ~opean7  sP^ies. . f!TS0>  improperly,  hop-pest  (hop’pest),  n.  An  insect  specially  in- 
Oplopus.  JYesmael,  1833.  (c)  In  Arachnida , a jurious  to  hops. 

f ®*T Sv^v’  t>Ticai?f  the  family Hoplopidce,  hoppesteret,  re.  [ME.,  mod.  E.  as  if  *hopster, 
rir utho_  'Ef?®?*!?17.  of  .t,he  Cceculus  echi-  lit.  a danceress,  CAS.  hoppestre,  a danceress,  a 

female  dancer,  < hoppian,  hop,  dance,  + -stre, 
fem.  suffix,  E.  -ster.]  A woman  who  dances. 
Yet  sawgh  I brent  the  schippes  hoppesteres. 

The  hunte  strangled  with  the  wilde  beres. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1159. 
[That  is,  literally,  ‘Further  I saw  burnt  the  dancing  ships, 
the  hunter  strangled  by  the  wild  bears.'  The  true  expla- 


TT  - * or  ibLLW  WLC/LzCLPtLO  t/Wff 

nipes  of  Dufonr  when  this  mite  was  proved  to 
possess  eyes.  Canestrini  and  Fanzago , 1877. 


— v cucugjou  vj  me  Him  ucaiB.  Aixe  true  expla- 

nation appears  on  comparing  the  original  bellatrice8  ca- 
nnot (Statius,  Thebaid,  vii.  57),  lit.  ‘warlike  ships,'  bella- 
tnces  being  misread  as  *ballatrice.8,  fem.  of  LL.  ballator, 
a dancer  (>  Sp.  Pg.  bailador,  a dancer : see  bayadere),  < 
ballare , dance:  see6aW2.] 


[<  L.  hophtes,<  Gr.  b~'/.irrK  distilling  with  steam  the  flower-headr  oFtho  TbaJl2'‘  rr 

a heavy-armed  hop,  Humulus  Lupulus.  hoppet  (hop'et),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  *hoppeten,  < AS 

foot-soldier,  < hop-o’-my-thumD  (hop'o-mi-thum'),  re.  [For  T>P^iani  ll0P:  see  hopt,v.]  To  hop.  [Prov 
oivAov,  lit.  an  lm-  Aop  on  my  thumb,  early  mod.  E.  hoppe  upon  my  , ,,  ' 

plementortool,  thombe  (Palsgrave),  meaning  a person  so  small  hoppet  (hop  et),  re.  _ [A  variation  of  hopper 1 


thombe  (Palsgrave),  meaning  a person  so  small 
that  he  can  hop  or  dance  upon  one’s  thumb.] 
A tiuy  dwarf : sometimes  applied  in  derision  to 
a diminutive  person. 

He  . . . was  always  wild  ever  since  ho  was  a hop-o'-my 
thumb  no  higher  than  the  window-locker. 

Bone's  Every-day  Book,  II.  67. 

At  the  next  station  we  drank  large  quantities  of  hot 
milk,  flavored  with  butter,  sugar,  and  cinnamon,  and  then 
DUShed  OH.  with  Another  rhnhhv  h / in-iV-on oi-f  hm ■»! /•  o □ rmida 


7 after  hoppet , v .]  1.  A hand-basket. — 2. 

In  mining , the  dish  used  hy  miners  to  measure 
ore  in. — 3.  In  glass-making , a conical  vessel 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  containing  sand 
and  water  for  the  use  of  the  cutter:  sometimes 
called  a hopper,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
hopper  of  a mill. — 4.  An  infant  in  arms. 
[Yorkshire,  Eng.] 


Hoplite.— Achilles  and  Troilus.from  a cup  eTiiol/l  OT,d 

by  Euphronius,  about  480  B.  C.  BxlieiU.,  and, 

as  weapons,  a 
sword,  one  or  more  spears  or  javelins,  and  some- 
times a battle-ax. 

Hoplocephalus  (hop-lo-sef'a-lus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bir/.oy,  a large  shield,  + Kapa/J/,  head.]  An 
Australian  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  of  the 
family  Elapidas,  having  smooth  scales  in  from 
15  to  21  rows,  entire  subcaudal  scutes,  and  no 
distinct  neck.  They  are  viviparous,  very  poisonous, 
and  when  irritated  spread  the  neck  to  some  extent  like  a 
cobra.  H.  superbus  is  an  example.  G.  Cuvier,  1829. 

Hoplonemertea  (hop/'To-ne-mer'te-a),  re.  pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  out la,  arms,  armor,  + NL.’  Nemertea, 
q.  v.]  A division  of  nemertean  worms,  cor- 
related with  Schizonemertea  and  Paleeonemertea , 
containing  those  in  which  the  mouth  is  in  front 
of  the  ganglia  and  the  proboscis  is  armed  with 
a stylet,  as  in  Nemertes  proper,  A mphiporus,  etc. 
Hubrecht.  Same  as  Tremacephalidce  (Kefer- 
stein). 

hoplonemertean  (hop,/lo-ne-m£r'te-an),  a.  and 
re.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Hoplonemertea. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Hoplonemertea. 


plement  or  tool, 
pl.  btcAa,  imple- 
ments of  war, 
arms  and  ar- 
mor.] In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a heavy- 
armed  foot-sol- 
dier, armedwith 

helmet,  cuirass  uavuieu  mm  Dimer,  sugar,  ana  cinnamon,  and  then  n ui  itsmre,  J-ng.j 

or  thorax,  and  P“®het*  °n.witl1  another  chubby  Aop.o'-my-(h«jnf<  as  guide  hop-picker  (hop'pik,/er),  re.  1.  One  who  nick 
greaves,  and  *and  toT“’  ^ ^ W,  Northern  Travel,  P.  68.  hops. — 2.  A contrivance  for  picking  liops 

bearing  a large  copper1  (nop  er),  n.  [<  ME.  hopper , hoper , a specifically,  a combined  mill  and  cleaning-ma 
— * mill-hopper,  a seed-basket,  a basket  (not  found  cliino  for  stripping  bops  from  the  vines,  sortin 

m lit.  sense),  < AS.  *hoppere , a dancer  (a  masc.  them,  and  freeing  the  catkins  from  the  leave 
form  to  hoppestre , a female  dancer  (see  hoppe-  and  stems. 

stere),  not  found,  and  probably  an  invention  of  hop-pillow  (hop'piHo),  n.  A pillow  stuffe. 
komners),  < hoppian , hop:  see  hopl."]  1.  One  with  hops,  considered  to  be  a soporific, 
who  or  that  which  hops.  hopping1  (hop'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hop\  v. 

Here  were  a hopper  to  hop  for  the  ring.  1 . The  act  of  one  who  hops  or  dances.  Specifi 

„ . Heyw°od,  The  Four  P’s.  cally— 2.  A dance;  a hop;  a country  fair  c 

Specifically— (a)  A cheese-hopper,  (ft)  A butterfly : same  — 1—  ’ * * * ■ - 

as  skipper,  (c)  A grasshopper,  (d)  A saltatorial  homop- 
terous  insect;  a cercopid,  in  a broad  sense : as,  a troghop- 
per;  sc  tree-hopper.  ( e ) A saltatorial  beetle;  one  of  the 
Haltmdai.  (/)  A seal  of  the  second  year.  [Newfound- 
land.] (pt)  A wild  swan.  Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  24. 

2.  pl.  A game  in  which  the  players  hop  or  leap  - — , 

on  one  leg;  hop-scotch.— 3.  A trough,  usually  rS  Dedication  of  the  Chui  

tTo  liketvn  irred  eode’  thTmT\ whic^ 

gram  or  anything  to  he  ground  or  crushed  passes  the  northern  parts,  the  Sunday's  Feasting  is  almost  los 
into  a mill : so  called  because  at  one  time  it  ?.nd  th,ey  observe  only  one  day  for  the  whole,  which  amor 
had  a hopping  or  shaking  motion.  It  is  now  is  cal!ed  hopping,  I suppose  from  the  dancing  ar 

stationary,  and  leads  the  grain  to  the  shaking-  ° ®r  exercI8es  en  K^Antiqnitates  Vulgares,  xx 

rrvp.  ’ r j i . L A game  of  prison-bars,  in  which  the  playei 

Ihe  feed  hopper  of  the  thrashing-machine.  hop  throughout  the  game.  TProv  Ene*  I 

4 At  L w T\Amer" N- S- LV-.26'  Lopping-  (hop'ing),!  [<  hqp2°+  Ang.]  Th 

4.  A tray  or  basket  in  which  a sower  carries  act  or  occupation  of  picking  hops  from  th 
seed;  a seed-baskets  vines;  hop-picking. 


-v  ~ , CD  VJVJU.XJ.tiy  Jciil  UJ 

wake  at  which  dancing  is  a principal  amuse- 
ment. [Prov.  Eng.] 

Men  made  song  and  hopinges , 

Ogain  the  come  of  this  kinges. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  132.  (Halliwell.] 
Formerly,  on  the  Sunday  after  tlfe  Encoenia,  or  Feast  o' 
the  Dedication  of  the  Church,  it  was  usual  for  . . . th< 


hopping-dick 
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hopping-dick  (hop'ing-dik),  re.  A species  of  hop-trefoil  (hop'tre,/foil),  re.  1.  A leguminous 
thrush  common  m Jamaica,  the  Merula  leuco-  plant,  Trifolium  procumbens.  or  yellow  clover, 
genys,  which _ in  its  lively  and  familiar  manners,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from  Europe, 
as  well  as  its  sable  plumage,  and  clear,  rich,  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  clovers  by  its 

/-,  1 1 s\-.rr  r.  ~ ■ — 1 1 ' ’ 1-1  T T Vlllnp.il  nf  Vpllnwflouiora  urhinh  iritV.An  1,. 


blackbird. 

hopping-john  (hop'ing-jon),  n.  A stew  of  bacon 
★with  rice  and  peas.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
hopple  (hop'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hoppled , ppr. 
hoppling . [See  hobble .]  To  fetter  or  hamper 
the  legs,  as  of  a horse,  to  prevent  leaping  or 
straying;  hobble;  hence,  to  trammel;  entangle. 

Superstitiously  hoppled  in  the  toils  and  nets  of  super- 
fluous opinions.  J)r.  H.  More. 

A dozen  or  more  oboz  drivers  were  gathered  around  a 
cheerful  camp-fire  in  the  midst  of  their  wagons,  while 

fhpit  lihpi'ctpd  hilt  hr,,.,,?.,. I 1 .1  • _ __  i 


horizon 

(so  called  as  resembling  in  size  or  shape  a grain 
of  barley),  dim.  of  L.  hordeum,  barley.]  In  pa- 
tliol. , a sty  or  small  inflammatory  tumor  on  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid. 


as  weu  as  its  sable  plumage,  and  clear,  rich,  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  clovers  by  its  nf  the  evelhl  J 

mellow  song,  greatly  resembles  the  English  bunch  of  yellow  flowers,  which  wither  to  the  bright  brown  inAi/ai  n rT 

blackbird  a strobile  of  hops,  to  which  it  has  some  resemblance.  U6UD1  (nor  de-um),  11,  [L.,  also  ovdeuitlj  OL. 

inurGn.r.iAhrWW,';,,..  , . A It  has  been  used  for  farm  purposes,  bat  is  of  little  value,  fordeum,  barley,  = OHG.  gerstd.  MHG.  G. 


a*  cwuum,  vi  uupo,  tv  wiiiuu  it  nas  some  ieseniDiance. 
It  has  been  used  for  farm  purposes,  but  is  of  little  value. 
Also  called  hop-clover. 

2.-  A farmed  name  for  Medicago  lupulina , a 
plant  closely  resembling  yellow  clover,  and 
abundant  in  waste  lands  and  cultivated  fields. 
It  is  distinguished  from  trefoil  by  its  twisted 
legume.  Also  called  hop-medick. 
hop-vine  (hop'vm),  n.  The  climbing  stem  or 
bine  of  the  hop-plant,  Humulus  Lupulus. 
hop-yard  (hop'yard),  n.  A field  or  inclosure 
oamp-mu  m mo  niiusb  oi  biicir  wagons,  wnne  where  hops  are  raised, 
then,  liberated  but .hoppled  horses  grazed  and  jumped  Hor  (hor).  n.  TE^Vot  1 Same  aq  Worn? 
awkwardly  here  and  there  along  the  road.  "• . L-^syPM  oame  as  fLOrus. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVI  21  (ao  r§*)»  [\  EL.  horaliSj  < hora,  hour: 

hopple  (hop'l),  re.  [<  hopple,  v.]  A fetter  or  7'\  ,Eelfng  hour’  hourly- 

shackle  for  the  legs  of  horses  or  other  animals  v T*  of  aerlal  baoteria-  Sciaice' vm-  ««• 

turned  out  to  graze,  to  prevent  them  horallyf  (ho  ral-i),  adv.  Hourly. 

AmAiTic  .I].  i — . i — horanous  fho— ra  n- 


when 


— — ~ -V.  g.uuv,  VU  WICCUU  uhem  1 .-  A _ /J  • * 

from  leaping  or  straying:  used  chiefly  in  the  horarious  (ho-ra  n-us),  a.  [<  ML. ’‘horarius,  of 
plural.  an  hour:  see  horary.]  In  hot.,  enduring  for 

only  an  hour  or  two,  as  the  petals  of  Cistus. 


fordeum,  barley,  = OHG.  gerstd,  MHG.  G. 
gerste  = D.  gerst,  barley;  perhaps  connected 
with  L.  horrere,  bristle,  Skt.  V harsh,  bristle, 
said  of  the'  hair : see  horrent  and  horrid.  ] A 
genus  of  grasses,  the  barley,  type  of  the  tribe 
Hordeese,  characterized  by  having  the  spike- 
lets  1-flowered,  3 at  each  joint,  but  the  2 lateral 
usually  sterile,  and  tue  glumes  6 in  number, 
forming  a kind  of  involucre,  side  by  side  in 
front  of  the  spikelets,  slender  and  pointed 
with  an  awn  or  of  the  form  of  a bristle.  The 
grain  is  ovoid-oblong  or  narrow,  adherent  to  the  palets. 
About  20  species  are  known,  natives  of  boreal  Europe, 
Africa,  temperate  Asia,  and  America,  including  II.  syl- 
vaticum,  the  wood-barley  of  Europe;  H.  nodosum,  the 
meadow-barley  of  Europe  and  North  America;  II.  muri- 
num,  the  mouse-  or  wall-barley  of  Europe ; II.  mariti- 
mum,  the  sea-barley  or  squirrel-tail  grass  of  western  Eu- 
rope ; and  H.  jubatum,  the  American  squirrel-tail  grass. 
The  cultivated  barley  belongs  here,  but  the  exact  origin 
of  the  several  forms  under  cultivation  is  obscure. 


hoppo  (hop'd),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Chin,  hupu,  , 0,d-r  :i,‘ |10’lr  or  two,  as  the  ......  

board  of  revenue.]  The  superintendent  of  cus-  horary  (ho ra-n),  a.  [=  F.  hor  (lire  — Sp.  Pg.  hore]t,a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hoar.  Chaucer. 
m toms  at_Canton,  China : so  called  by  foreigners,  horai  to -- \x.  orario,  \ ML.  horarius  (mostly  as  hore“t,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  oi  whore. 


...  lu.cuuc.j  AjAo  oupormrenueut  oi  cus- 
toms at  Canton,  China : so  called  by  foreigners, 
hop-pocket  (hop'pok"et),  n.  A coarse  sack  for 
containing  hops.  As  a measure  a pocket  of 
hops  is  li  hundredweight,  and  is  about  5|  feet 
in  circumference  and  7J  feet  long, 
hop-pole  (hop'pol),  re.  A slender  pole  from  18 
to  25  feet  in  height  used  to  support  a hop-vine. 
The  arbor-vitje,  Thu  a occidentalis,  is  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  chestnut.  Casta. 
nea  satioa  (C.  vesca  of  Gartner),  in  England. 

hop-press  (hop'pres),  n.  In  brewing,  a machine 
for  expressing  the  liquid  from  hops  after  boil- 
ing. 


— — v., a ,.iU.  horarius  (mostly  as  hore2t,  n. 

a noun)  (ef.  LL.  horarium,  neut.,  a dial),  < L.  hore3t ,pron.  See  he  1. 
hora,  hour:  seo  hour.]  1.  Pertaining  to  an  horecopt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  horecoppe. 
hour;  noting  tho  hours:  as,  the  horary  circle.  Iwr cop,  < hore,  whore,  + cop  (uncertain).]  A 
— 2.  Continuing  or  lasting  an  hour;  occurring  bastard.  Palsgrave. 
once  an  hour;  hourly.  For,  syr,  he  seyde,  hyt  were  notfeyre 

His  horary  shifts  A horcop  to  be  yowre  heyre. 

Of  shirts  and  waistcoats.  Sir  Tryamoure,  1.  223. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  l.  horehound,  n.  See  hoarhound. 

Thei^  tranquillity  was  of  no  longer  duration  then  these  horestroilgt,  horestrangt,  n.  Same  as  har - 

horary  or  soon  decaying  fruits  of  summer.  

Sir  T.  Rrnwnv  Vn 


Sir  f.  Browne , Vulg.  Eit.,  vii.  1. 

Horary  astrology,  circle,  motion,  question,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 


strong. 

Horia  (ho'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  after  L.  horia, 

A „ „ r.  , „ . - . ,,  thenouns.  ' fria,  a small  vessel,  a fishing-smack.  Thedim., 

+ Aboundlug  Horatian  (ho-ra'shan),  a.  [<  L.  Horatianus,  ^L-  Horiola  (<  L.  horiola,  a skiff,  a fishing-boat), 

with  hops,  haviner  tho  flavor  of  hrma  ' - **  " - ■ - ’ is  applied  to  a genus  of  hemipters.]  A genus 

of  South  American  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Cantharidce,  the  members  of  which  are 

nmilw  rtAIAnn/]  nn/1  nP  • 


s-  c ^ ' ■ x L'  •wjs  i y • j -ii 

with  hops;  having  the  flavor  of  hops, 
hop-raising  (hop 'ra7 zing),  n.  In  brewing,  the 
^second  stage  of  fermentation, 
hop-sacking  (hop'sak,/ing),  n.  A coarse  bag- 
ging made  of  a combination  of  hemp  and  jute 
hopscott,  n.  See  hop-scotch. 


a perversion!]  Achildren’s  game  in  which  the  P 

player,  while  hopping  on  one  leg,  drives  a disk  i.L“J16th.cent,?7)  = 

of  stone  or  a fragment  of  tile  with  the  foot  from 
one  compartment  to  another  of  an  oblong  fig- 
ure traced  or  scotched  (scored)  on  the  ground, 
neither  the  stone  nor  the  foot  being  allowed  to 

Vncf  ATI  n linn 


relating  to  Horace,  < Horatius,  Horace  (>  F. 

Horace,  > E.  Horace).  The  poet’s  full  name 
was  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus;  Horatius  was  the 
name  of  a Roman  gens.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Latin  poet  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace,  65-8  — rj— ; — ,\-r „ — r-  L—— .,  a , 

— T'1! — A 1 ’ " TT  -idai.]  A family  of  heterornerous  Coleoptera, 

„ named  from  the  genus  Horia.  Westwood,  1839. 
horizon  (ho-ri'zon),  re.  [Formerly  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  (in  ME.  orizonte  on 
the  last),  as  from  the  F.;  now  pron.  as  if  di- 
rectly from  the  L.;  = D.  horizon  = G.  horizont 
= Dan.  Sw.  liorisont,  < F.  horizon  = Pr.  orizon 
= Sp.  Pg.  horizonte  = It.  orizzonte,  < L.  hori- 
zon (horizont-),  < Gr.  oplCuv  (sc.  (cwcllof),  the 


finely  colored  and  of  comparatively  large  size. 

bonSscntebVhnn'eHtn^hM°tCft'rA  / ,,  B.  o.);  resembling  the  poetryVOTstyle"of  Horace°  A family  of  heterornerous  Coleoptera, 

+Pobfe'oLlf  An  obsolete  sneirng  ° f ^\oarf' 

hopscot,  formerly  in  nse.m  Dan. 


rest  on  a line. 

A very  common  game  at  every  school  called  hop-scot. 

Archceologia,  IX.  18  (1789). 
hopser  (hop'ser),  re.  [Irreg.  < 7iopI,  v.]  A lively 
country-dance,  said  to  be  of  English  origin, 
hop-setter  (hop 'setter),  re.  One  who  plants 
hops;  an  instrument  for  planting  hops, 
hopshacklet,  «■  [Also  hobshackle,  hapshackle; 
appar.  < lwjA  (with  ref.  to  hobble)  + shackle.] 
A shackle  or  weight  used  to  hobble  a horse  or 
other  animal. 

They  shone  and  sholder  to  stand  formost,  yet  in  the  end 
they  cum  behind  others  and  deserue  but  the  hopshakles. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  128. 

hop-tree  (hop'tre),  re.  A North  American  shrub 
or  small  tree,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  belonging  to  the 
rue  family,  having  trifoliate  leaves,  and  small 


~ ..  . -VAT.  AV,  > J.  . »VAT#  All/  IU  UCUIU1J  J = 

Sp.  horda  = Pg.  hor  da  = It.  orda,  a horde, 

= Bohem.  Serv.  ordija  = Little  Russ,  orda,  an 
army,  = Ar.  'aurdui,  a camp,  < Turk,  ordu,  urdu, 

ordi,  orda,  a camp,  < Pers.  ordu,  a court,  camp,  ~",v  vjv"  >,  ut.  vou*  tue 

horde  of  Tatars,  also  urdu.  a camp,  an  armv,  founding  circle,  the  horizon,  ppr.  of  opifrtv, 

^ bound,  limit,  < 5pof,  a boundary,  limit.]  1.  The 

’ - circle  which  at  sea  forms  the  apparent  boun- 


Hop-tree  ( Ptelea  trifoliata ). 
a,  male  flower;  b,  female  flower ; c,  fruit. 


greemsh-white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes.  The 

fruit  is  a 2-cel  led  and  2-seeded  samara,  winged  all  around,  r-  vivucm. 

bitter,  and  said  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  hops.  Also  Hordeolum  (hor-de ' o-lum),  re.;  pi 
called  wafer-ash.  (-la),  [NL.,  neut.,  <’LL.  hordeolus, 


the  Hindustani  language : see  Urdu.  The  ini- 
tial h ic  unoriginal,  and  is  due  to  the  French.] 
1.  A tribe  or  troop  of  Asiatic  nomads  dwelling 
in  tents  or  wagons,  and  migrating  from  place 
to  place  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  cattle, 
or  for  war  or  plunder. 

His  fa  Tatar’s]  hard,  which  consisted  of  about  a thou- 
sand housholds  of  a kindred.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  421. 

Hence  — 2.  A gang;  a migratory  crew;  a 
multitude. — 3.  A tribe  in  the  most  primitive 
stage  of  social  organization,  having  no  recog- 
nized subdivisions  based  on  blood-relationship. 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 

Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  24. 

Society  is  now  one  polish’d  horde, 

Form’d  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  95. 
Golden  Horde,  a name  given  to  the  possessors  of  the 
khanate  of  kiptchak,  a Mongol  realm  in  eastern  Russia 
and  western  and  central  Asia.  This  realm  was  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  overthrown  in  1480. 

horde  (hord),  v.  i.  ■ pret.  a'gd  pp.  horded,  ppr. 
hording.  [<  horde,  re.]  To  live  in  hordes ; hud- 
d.1©  together  like  the  members  of  a migratory 
tribe : usually  followed  by  together.  Byron. 
hordeaceous  (h6r-de-a'shius),  a.  [<  L.  hordea- 
ceus,  of  or  relating  to  barley,  (.  hordeum,  barley : 
see  Hordeum.]  Barley-like ; resembling  barley. 
Hordeeae  (h6r-de'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hordeum 
+ -ere.]  A tribe  of  grasses  typified  by  the 
genus  Hordeum;  the  barley  tribe.  The  spikelets 
are  one-  to  many-flowered,  sessile  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
zigzag- jointed  rachis,  which  is  excavated  or  channeled  on 
one  side  of  each  joint,  forming  a spike ; glumes  frequently 
abortive  or  wanting.  The  name  has  also  been  written 
Hordese  and  Hordeinese. 

hordein,  hordeine  (hor'de-in),  re.  [<  L.  horde- 
um, barley,  + -ire2,  -free2.]  A pulverulent  sub- 
stance left  un  dissolved  on  treating  barley-starch 
with  acidulated  water.  It  is  not  a simple  body, 
but  a mixture  of  starch-cellulose  and  a proteid. 
Watts,  Diet,  of  Chem. 

hordeola 
m.,  a sty 


dary  between  sea  and  sky,  and  on  land  would 
bound  the  sky  were  all  terrestrial  obstructions 
down  to  the  sea-level  removed.  Called  the  ap- 
parent, sensible,  or  visible  horizon,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  astronomical  horizon  (which  see. 
below).  ’ 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

Hence — 2.  The  line  that  bounds  the  view;  the 
limit  of  vision. 

Our  horizon  is  never  quite  at  our  elbows. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  141. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  limit  of  intellectual  per- 
ception, of  experience,  or  of  knowledge. 

The  history  of  one  horizon  of  life  is  that  its  own  com- 
pletion but  prepares  the  way  for  a higher  one,  furnishing 
the  latter  with  conditions  of  a still  further  development. 

E.  D.  Cope , Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  433. 

4.  In  geol.y  a stratum  or  group  of  strata  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a particular  fossil 
not  found  in  the  underlying  or  overlying  beds,  or 
of  a peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils.  Such  a bed  or 
series  of  beds  is  often  designated  as  the  zone  of  the  fossil 
or  group  of  fossils  in  question,  and  such  a distinctly 
marked  division  is  sometimes  called  a horizon , as  forming 
a convenient  plane  of  reference  for  other  groups  of  strata 
occurring  above  and  below,  and  not  so  definitely  marked 
by  peculiar  fossil  contents. 

Lepidodendra  are  especially  characteristic  trees  of  this 
horizon.  Daweon,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  App.,  p.  277. 

5.  In  zool.  and  anat .,  a level  or  horizontal  line 
or  surface : as,  the  horizon  of  the  teeth ; the  ho- 
rizon of  the  diaphragm — Artificial  horizon,  a con- 
trivance for  enabling  an  observer  to  determine  the  altitude 
of  a star  above  the  horizon  when  the  horizon  itself  is  not 
visible.  It  consists  of  a small  hollow  trough  containing 
quicksilver  or  any  other  fluid  the  surface  of  which  affords 
a reflected  image  of  a celestial  body.  The  angle  subtended 
at  the  eye  by  the  star  and  its  image  in  a fluid  being  double 
the  star’s  altitude,  this  angle,  when  measured  and  halved, 
gives  the  altitude  of  the  star. — Astronomical  horizon, 
the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  midway  between  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  its  plane  being  perpendicular  to  gravity 
at  any  station. — Celestial  horizon.  Same  as  astronomic 


horizon 
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cal  horizon.— Geographical  horizon,  a great  circle  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere,  having  any  given  station  as  its  pole. 
The  sensible  horizon,  or  horizontal  plane  tangent  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  a given  station,  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  the  rational  horizon , or  plane  parallel  to  the 
sensible  horizon  passing  through  the  center  of  the  earth. 
—Horizon  of  an  artificial  globe,  the  broad  horizon- 
tal ring  in  which  the  globe  is  fixed.  On  this  are  several 
concentric  circles,  which  contain  the  months  and  days  of 
the  year,  the  corresponding  signs  and  degrees  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass.— On  the 
same  horizon,  in  geol. , said  of  fossils  or  strata  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  age.— Physical  horizon,  the  circle 
of  tangency  with  the  terrestrial  sphere,  or  geoid,  of  a cone 
having  its  vertex  at  the  eye  of  the  observer. — Rational 
or  true  horizon.  Same  as  astronomical  horizon. — Visi- 
ble horizon.  See  def.  1. 

horizon-glass  (ho-rl'zon-glas),  n.  In  astron., 
the  small  plane  mirror  which  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a quadrant  or  sextant,  and  has 
one  half  silvered.  In  measuring  an  altitude  of  the 
sun  the  observer  looks  directly  through  its  transparent 
half  toward  the  horizon  at  the  point  directly  under  the 
sun.  Formerly  two  horizon -glasses  were  often  used,  one 
the  front  glass  as  above  described,  the  other,  the  back 
glass,  so  placed  that  the  observer  looked  through  it  to 
the  point  of  the  horizon  opposite  to  that  under  the  sun : 
this  glass  had  simply  a narrow  unsilvered  strip  across  its 

* middle. 

horizontal  (hor-i-zon'tal),  a.  and.  to.  [=  1). 
horizontaal  z=  G.  horizontal = Dan.  Sw.  horisontal 
= F.  Sp.  Pg.  horizontal  = It.  orizzontale,  < ML. 
*horizontalis,  < L.  horizon,  horizon : see  horizon.'] 
I .a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  horizon. 

As  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  695. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon;  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  gravity  at  any  station;  being 
on  a level;  not  vertical  nor  inclined:  as,  a hor- 
isontal line  or  surface;  a horisontal  position. 
Specifically — (a)  In  mec.h.,  acting  or  working,  or  placed, 
wholly  or  with  respect  to  its  main  parts,  in  a level  plane : 
as,  a horizontal  drill ; a honzontal  boring-machine ; a hori- 
zontal saw-mill  and  mortising-machine;  a horizontal  pump; 
a horizontal  escapement ; a horizontal  steam-engine.  (6) 
In  zool.,  being,  as  the  parts,  organs,  surfaces,  marks,  etc., 
of  a bilaterally  symmetrical  animal,  parallel  to  a plane 
supposed  to  extend  from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side 
of  the  body : as,  horizontal  wings  (those  which,  in  repose, 
lie  flat  over  the  body,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  supposed 
plane). 

3.  Measured  or  contained  in  a plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon: as,  horisontal  distance — Horizontal  bar, 
battery,  cornice,  distance,  leaf,  mill,  parallax,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. — Horizontal  line,  (a)  In  persp. , the  in- 
tersection of  the  horizontal  and  perspective  planes ; an 
imaginary  line  crossing  a picture  parallel  to  its  base  or 
bottom  line,  and  at  the  assumed  level  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  (6)  In  figured  bass , a dash  under  a note  indi- 
cating that  the  tones  of  the  last  figured  chord  are  to  be 
continued  without  regard  to  the  tone  of  the  bass. — Hori- 
zontal line  Of  Camper,  in  craniom.,  the  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  plane  of  Camper  with  the  median  plane  of 
the  head.—  Horizontal  plane,  a plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  or  not  inclined  to  it;  in  persp.,  a plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  passing  through  the  eye  and  cutting  the  per- 
spective plane  at  right  angles. — Horizontal  plane  of 
Camper,  in  craniom. , the  plane  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  external  auditory  meatus  on  either  side  and  the 
inferior  nasal  spine.— Horizontal  projection,  a projec- 
tion made  on  a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.— Horizon- 
tal range  of  a projectile,  the  distance  at  which  it  falls 
on  or  strikes  a horizontal  plane,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
elevation.— Horizontal  root,  steam-engine,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

n.  to.  In  craniom.,  the  plane  taken  aa  the 
horizontal  datum-plane  of  cranial  measure- 
ments. See  horizontalization. 

horizontality  (hoPT-zon-tal'i-ti),  to.  [<  horizon- 
tal + -ity.]  The  state  of  being  horizontal. 

No  vase  nor  statue  breaks  the  dead  horizontality  of  the 
parapet.  The  American,  XII I.  67. 

horizontalization  (hor-i-zon^tal-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  horisontal  4-  -ise  + -ation.']  In  craniom the 
act  of  placing  the  skull  for  craniometrical  mea- 
surement so  that  the  plane  taken  as  the  hori- 
zontal datum-plane  shall  be  truly  horizontal. 
Anthropologists  are  not  entirely  agreed  on  a horizontal 
datum-plane. ' Some  use  the  alveolocondylean  plane,  that 
is,  a plane  passing  through  the  alveolar  point  tangent  to 
the  condyles ; others  use  a plane  passing  through  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbital  cavity  and  the  upper  rim  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.  These  planes  nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
orbital  axes.  When  the  skull  is  fragmentary  the  selec- 
tion of  other  datum-planes  is  necessary. 

horizontally  (lior-i-zon'tal-i),  adv.  In  a hori- 
zontal direction  or  position ; in  the  direction 
of  the  horizon;  on  a level:  as,  a line  stretched 
horizontally. 

It  is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  object-end  of  the  in- 
strument he  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horizontally 
or  equatorially.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  viii. 

horkey  (hor'ki),  n.  Same  as  hockey2. 

hor key-load  (hor'ki-lod),  TO.  Same  as  hockey- 
load. 

Hormaphis  (lior'ma-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oppog,  a 
cord,  chain,  necklace,  + NL.  aphis.]  A genus 
of  plant-lice  founded  by  Osten-Sacken  in  1861, 
having  the  antennal  joints  deeply  incised  and 


well  separated,  and  the  first  two  oblique  veins 
of  the  fore  wings  uniting  in  a fork.  The  spinous 


Female  Spinous  Gall-louse  ( Hormaphis  spinosus ),  the  fore  wings 
showing  abnormal  venation.  (Much  enlarged.) 


gall-louse,  H.  spinosus,  forms  on  the  stems  of  wych-hazel 
a gall,  which  is  a deformation  of  the  flower-bud. 
Horminum  (hor-nri'num),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737),  < Gr.  opiuvov,  a kind  of  sage.]  A mono- 
tvpic  genus  or  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Menthaccse , the  type  of  Endlicher’s  subtribe 
Horminese,  to  which  Engler  gives  tribat  rank. 
It  is  characterized  by  having  the  calyx  2-lipped ; the 
corolla  with  incurved,  ascending  tube ; the  anthers  linear, 
1-celled,  confluent;  leaves  mostly  radical,  dentate,  the 
upper  reduced  to  narrow  bracts ; whorls  6-flowered ; 
flowers  violet-purple.  The  single  species,  II.  Pyrenaicum, 
is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe.  Bentham  made 
Horminum  a section  of  the  genus  Salvia  ; Moench,  a sub- 
genus of  Mentha ; Toumefort,  a synonym  for  the  genus 
Salvia. 

hormogone,  hormogon  (hor'mo-gdn,  -gon),  to. 
Same  aa  hormogonium. 
hormogonia,  TO.  Plural  of  hormogonium. 
hormogonimium  (h6r'Tno-go-mm'i-um),  TO.;  pi. 
hormogonimia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oppog,  a cord, 

chain,  + y&rnpog,  productive:  see  gonimium.] 
One  of  the  common  forms  of  gonimia  of  lichens, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Collemaceai.  It 
is  small,  moniliform,  and  contained  in  a syngo- 
nimium. 

hormogonium  (hor-roo-go'ni-um),  to.;  pi.  hor- 
mogonia (-a).  [NL.,  < <3r.  oppog,  a cord,  chain,  + 
yovog,  offspring.]  In  hot.,  a special  reproductive 
body  in  the  blue-green  algas,  having  the  form 
of  a chain  of  roundish  cells,  from  which  new 
filaments  are  formed.  Also  hormogone. 
hormogonous  (hor-mog'o-nus),  a.  [As  hormo- 
gon-ium  + -ous.]  Possessing  or  resembling  a 
hormogonium. 

hormone  (hor'mon),  TO.  [<  Gr.  oppav,  ppr.  of 
bppav,  set  in  motion.]  A substance  secreted 
or  formed  in  some  organ  or  tissue  and  carried 
thence  in  the  blood  to  another  organ  or  tissue 
which  it  stimulates  to  functional  activity. 
It  is  by  means  of  hormones  that  the  various  organic  func- 
tions are  regulated  and  synchronized;  thus,  when  the 
mass  of  partly  digested  food  from  the  stomach  enters  the 
duodenum,  it  excites  the  cells  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  to 
secrete  a hormone,  called  secretin ; this  is  carried  to  the 
pancreas  and  causes  this  organ  to  secrete  a fluid  which 
further  digests  the  food  newly  arrived  in  the  bowel. 

Hormospermese  (h6r-mo-8per' me-e),  to.  pi. 
[NL.,<Gr.  oppog,  a cord,  chain,  + rmkppa,  a seed, 
+ -eie.]  One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
* Florideee , as  proposed  by  Agardh  (1851). 
horn  (horn),  to.  [<  ME.  horn,  < AS.  horn  = OS. 
horn  (in  comp.)  = OFries.  horn  = OD.  horn, 
horen,  D.  horen  = MLG.  horen,  LG.  horn  = OHG. 
MHG.  G.  horn  = Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  horn  = Goth. 
haurn  = L.  cornu  (>  ult.  E.  corn 2,  cornet,  etc.)  = 
W.  Gael,  and  Ir.  corn  (the  Old  Celtic  form  is  rep- 
resented by  the  entry  mpvov,  trumpet,  in  Hesy- 
chius),  a horn ; with  formative  -n,  akin  to  Gr. 
uepag  (nepar-),  a horn  (see  cerato-  and  carat),  with 
formative  -t;  of  the  same  root  as  AS.  heorot, 
lieort,  E.  hart,  and  L.  cervus,  deer:  see  hart 1 and 
Cervus.  See  hornet.]  1 . An  excrescent  growth 
upon  the  head  in  certain  animals,  serving  as  a 
weapon  of  offense  or  defense.  See  def.  3.  The 
horns  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  familiar  examples. 
Such  horns,  technically  called  cornua  cava  or  hollow  horns, 
are  permanent  or  non-deciduous ; they  always  glow  upon 
the  head,  and  are  hollow,  being  formed  upon  a solid  core 
of  true  bone.  They  are  usually  in  one  pair,  right  ami 
left ; sometimes  in  two  pairs.  The  horns  of  rhinoceroses 
are  solid.  There  may  also  be  but  one,  as  in  some  species, 
or  there  may  be  two  placed  one  behind  the  other,  as  in 
others.  True  horns  are  distinguished  from  antlers  by 
being  hollow,  permanent,  and  unbranched  (except  in  the 
pronghorn  antelope).  They  occur  usually  in  both  sexes. 
See  Cavicornia,  cornu. 

And  I stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a beast 
rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns.  Rev.  xiii.  1. 

It  is  said,  “God  sends  a curst  cow  short  horns.” 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

2.  An  antler  of  a deer.  Antlers  are  not  true  horns, 
but  are  bony,  solid,  and  deciduous,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  technically  called 
cornua  solida  or  cornua  decidua  (that  is,  solid  or  decidu- 
ous horns).  See  antler. 

3.  Hardened  and  thickened  epidermis  or  cuti- 
cle, as  that  of  which  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs  con- 


sist, differing  from  hair  or  other  cuticular  struc- 
tures chiefly  in  density  and  massiveness.  The 
character  of  horn  as  a cuticular  outgrowth  or  appendage 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  pronghorn  antelope,  in  which  the 
transition  from  a mass  of  agglutinated  hairs  covering  a 
hony  core  of  the  frontal  bone  to  hard  horny  substance  at 
the  tip  is  very  gradual  and  readily  observed.  The  thick- 
ened skin  of  the  human  heel  is  horn,  and  similar  special 
thickenings  are  called  corns.  Tortoise-shell  is  another 
kind  of  horn,  as  are  also  the  hard  covering  of  the  beak  and 
feet  of  birds,  the  scales  of  reptiles,  etc.  Horn  in  this  sense 
is  related  to  bone  or  cartilage  only  in  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  general  group  of  connective  tissues. 

Neatly  secur’d  from  being  soil'd  or  torn, 

Beneath  a pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 

A book.  Cowper,  Tirocinium,  L 120. 

4.  Something  made  of  horn,  or  like  or  likened 
to  a horn  in  position,  shape,  use,  or  purpose. 

The  conquering  Brute  on  Corineus  brave 
This  horn  of  land  bestow’d,  and  mark’d  it  with  his  name. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L 505. 

We  skirt  the  western  horn  of  Sabioncello,  and  another 
turn  leads  us  through  the  channel. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  192. 

The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoiiam,  evii. 
Specifically — (a)  A feeler;  a tentacle;  an  antenna;  anovi- 
ositor ; also,  the  tuft  of  feathers  upon  the  head  of  sundry 
irds,  resembling  a horn ; a plumicorn,  as  that  of  various 
owls. 

As  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1033. 

( b ) A wind-instrument  more  or  less  resembling  a horn  in 
shape  and  size,  and  originally  made  of  horn : as,  a hunt- 
ing -horn;  a tin  horn.  In  the  simpler  forms  the  horn  is 
used  chiefly  to  give  signals,  producing  single  or  slight- 
ly variable  loud  tones.  The  hunting-horn,  however,  was 
early  elaborated  and  made  capable  of  producing  a variety 
of  calls,  fanfares,  and  simple  tunes.  Wood,  ivory,  .and  va- 
rious metals  have  been  used  for  making  horns. 

He’s  blawn  his  horn  sae  sharp  and  shrill ; 

Up  start  the  deer  on  every  hill. 

Bothwell  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 159). 
With  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell. 

Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a tolling  bell. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  228. 

Waked  at  dead  of  night,  I heard  a sound 
As  of  a silver  horn  from  o’er  the  hills 
Blown.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

(c)  By  extension,  a musical  wind-instrument  of  the  trum- 
pet class,  developed  from  the  hunting-horn  (previously 
modified  for  use  in  orchestras  under  the  name  corno  di 
caccia ),  and  distinctively  called  the  French  horn,  having 
a slender  tube  of  brass  or  silver,  several  feet  long,  grace- 
fully curved  upon  itself,  terminating  in  a flaring  bell,  and 
blown  through  a mouthpiece  of  conoidal  bore.  Its  tones 

are  harmonics  of  the 
natural  tone  of  the  tube, 
produced  by  slightly 
varying  the  method  and 
pressure  of  the  blowing. 
Itscompass  is  about  four 
octaves,  the  series  of 
tones  in  the  two  upper 
octaves  being  diatonic 
and  partially  chromatic. 
In  addition  to  these 
primary  or  open  tones, 
modified  or  closed  tones 
are  produced  by  insert- 
ing the  hand  into  the 
bell,  so  as  to  alter  the 
pitch  of  an  open  tone 
chromatically.  The 
pitch  of  the  fundamen- 
tal tone,  and  thus  of  the 
whole  series  of  open 
tones,  is  altered  by  de- 
tachable crooks,  which 
increase  the  actual 
length  of  the  tube. 
From  eight  to  twelve 
such  crooks  are  made, 
pitching  the  instrument 
in  nearly  all  the  chro- 
matic keys  between  the 
second  C below  middle 
C and  the  second  Bfc>  be- 
low that.  The  key  in 
which  the  instrument  is 
bugle ; 4,  post-Horn  ;T 5,  hunting-horn.  to  be  set  is  indicated  at 

the  beginning  of  each 
piece;  but  the  music  is  written  in  the  key  of  C.  The 
pitch  of  the  tube  is  still  further  affected  by  the  tuning- 
slide,  which  is  one  of  the  curves  of  the  tube  so  arranged 
that  it  can  he  pushed  in  or  out  at  will.  Ventils  or  valves 
are  sometimes  added  to  the  tube  to  facilitate  rapid  pas- 
sages. Horns  are  the  most  valuable  orchestral  instru- 
ments of  their  class.  Their  tone  is  mellow,  pervasive,  and 
blending,  with  a peculiar  romantic  quality.  The  French 
horn  is  sometimes  used  singly  or  as  a solo  instrument,  but 
in  orchestras  it  is  nearly  always  combined  in  pairs  or  in 
quartets,  and  used  both  for  melodic  effects,  especially  in 
fanfares  and  similar  figures,  and  for  sustained  chords  as  a 
harmonic  basis  for  free  instrumentation,  (d)  A drinking- 
vessel  of  the  shape  of  a horn  or  made  of  a horn.  See  drink- 
ing-horn. 

They  attended  the  banquet  and  served  the  heroes  with 
horns  of  mead  and  ale.  Mason,  Notes  on  Gray’s  Poems. 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
(e)  A long  projection,  frequently  of  silver  or  gold,  worn 
on  the  forehead  by  natives  of  some  Asiatic  countries.  (/) 
One  of  the  extremities  (cusps)  of  the  moon  when  waxing 
and  waning,  and  hence  of  any  crescent-shaped  object. 


horn 

I saw  a dolphin  hang  i’  the  horns  of  the  moon, 

Shot  from  a wave. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 
The  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  978. 

Ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen’d  either  horn.  Dryden. 
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horn-coot 


3.  To  give  the  shape  of  a horn  to. — 4.  To  treat  hornblende  (hom'blend),  n 
to  a charivari,  or  mock  serenade  of  tin  horns,  ' ’ ~ ' 1 " 

etc.  See  horning,  2.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 5.  To 
adjust  (the  frames  of  a ship)  in  process  of  con- 
struction so  that  they  shall  he  oxactly  at  right 
angles  with  tho  line  of  the  keel. 


[<  G.  hornblende, 
E.  blende:  see 


The  horns,  or  extremities  of  the  bow,  were  two  large  homaget,  n.  [ < horn  + -age,  after  the  equiv. 

F.  eomage,  < L.  cornu  (=  E.  horn)  + -age.]  A 
quantity  of  corn  formerly  given  yearly  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  for  every  ox  worked  in  the 
plow  on  lands  within  his  jurisdiction.  Cot- 
grave,  under  droict. 

horn-band  (hfirn'band),  n.  A band  of  trumpet- 
ers. — Russian  horn-band,  a band  of  musicians  each 
one  of  whom  plays  upon  a horn  a single  note  only  of  the 
scale.  The  horns  vary  in  length  from  12  feet  to  9 inches, 
according  to  the  pitch  of  the  note,  and  to  play  the  chro- 
matic scale  through  a compass  of  3 octaves  requires  37 
players.  This  method  of  performing  music  was  invented, 
with  a suitable  system  of  notation,  by  J.  A.  Maresch,  a 
Bohemian  domiciled  in  Russia,  who  gave  his  first  per- 
formance before  the  imperial  court  in  1755.  His  method 
has  been  preserved  in  Russia  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  admits  of  the  performance  with  precision  of  somewhat 
complicated  music,  including  runs,  trills,  and  other  em- 
bellishments, but  the  artistic  value  of  the  result  is  neces- 
sarily small. 

horn-bar  (liorn'bar),  n . The  cross-bar  of  a car- 
riage, or  the  gearing  supporting  the  fore-spring 
stays. 

The  garfish : same  as 


tufts  of  cocoa-nut- trees.  Cook',  Voyages,  I.  i.~7. 

( 9 ) The  horn  of  a cow  or  other  animal,  or,  now,  any  simi- 
lar case  or  flask,  used  for  holding  gunpowder ; a powder- 
horn  or  powder-flask. 

Each  man  . . . places  a ball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
pouring  as  much  powder  from  his  horn  upon  it  as  will 
cover  it.  Audubon,  Ornith.  Biog.,  I.  293. 

( h ) pi.  A head-dress  worn  during  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  thegeneral  shape  of  which  wasthatof  upr.ir 
of  horns  spreading  like  those  of  an  ox.  These  head-dresses 
consisted  of  stuffs  embroidered  and  set  with  jewels,  or  of 
nets  (compare  crespine ) by  which  the  hair  was  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  concealed,  a veil  covering  the  whole,  (i) 
A projecting  part  of  a head-dress,  especially  of  that  of 
women  in  the  fourteenth  century.  (J)  Eccles.,  either  of 
the  corners  or  angles  made  by  the  front  and  ends  of  an 
altar.  In  Christian  churches,  that  at  tho  left  of  the  priest 
when  facing  the  altar  is  the  gospel  horn;  that  at  his 
right,  the  epistle  horn. 

Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  Ps.  cxviii.  27. 

(k)  In  the  Bible,  a symbol  of  strength,  power,  or  glory. 


All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  also  will  I cut  off ; but  the 
horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted.  Ps.  lxxv.  10. 

And  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  bombe&k  (hdrn'bek),  n. 
house  of  his  servant  David.  Luke  i.  69.  liorn-eel,  2. 

(1)  In  railroad-cars,  a part  rigidly  fastened  to  the  coupler  or  hornbeam  (horn 7 bem), 

drflW.hap  hvmoananf  ivbinb  J 1 • i.  il_  _ ,1 


longing  to  the  genus  Carpinus,  of  the  family 
Betulacese.  The  American  hornbeam,  also  called  blue 
beech,  water-beech,  and  ironwood,  is  C.  Caroliniana. 
It  is  a shrub  or  small  tree,  from  ten  to  twenty 


draw-bar,  by  means  of  which  the  coupler  and  buffer-springs 
are  connected.  Car- Builder's  Diet,  (m)  Either  of  two  pro- 
jections on  a side-saddle,  serving  to  support  the  right  leg. 

(wt)  The  beak  of  an  anvil,  (o)  A branch  of  a subdivided 
stream. 

With  sevenfold  horns  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt’s  fruitful  soil. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv.  409. 

(p)  Naut.,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  crosstrees.  (5)  One  of 
the  alternatives  of  a dilemma.  See  dilemma,  1.  (rf)  The 
imaginary  projection  on  the  brow  of  a cuckold.  [Low.] 

(This  use,  derived  through  Italian  from  Greek,  is  extreme- 
ly frequent  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere  and  his  contempo- 
raries.] 

If  I have  horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with 
me;  I’ll  be  horn  mad.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  YY'.,  iii.  5. 

(*)  In  hot.,  any  process  or  appendage  which  is  shaped  hom-beastf  (born 'best), 
somewhat  like  the  horn  of  an  animal,  as  the  spur  of  the  horns  • n hnrnorl 
petals  in  Linar ia,  or  the  crest  borne  by  the  hoods  in  Ascle-  ’ nornea  Deast. 

pias. 

5.  A draught  of  strong  liquor:  as,  to  take  a 
horn.  See  def.  4 ( d ).  [Colloq.] 


A small  tree  be- 


> „ [< 

< horn,  = E.  horn , + blende,  > 
blende. ] A common  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
the  monocliriic  system  with  a prismatic  angle 
of  124^°.  Parallel  to  this,  the  fundamental  prism,  it 
has  perfect  cleavage.  It  occurs  usually  in  massive  forms, 
varying  in  structure  from  compact  to  columnar  and  fibrous, 
with  the  fibers  parallel  or  curved,  and  also,  but  less  often, 
lamellar.  In  composition  it  varies  widely,  from  the  white 
tremolite,  a silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  to  the 
green  actinolite,  which  contains  also  more  or  less  iron, 
and  to  the  dark-green,  brown,  and  black  varieties,  parga- 
site  and  common  hornblende,  which  contain  alumina  as 
well  as  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  ; manganese  is  also  pres- 
ent in  some  varieties,  and  less  commonly  sodium  and  po- 
tassium. Asbestos,  mountain-cork,  and  mountain-leather 
are  included  here,  and  nephrite  or  jade  is  a tough,  com- 
pact variety.  Hornblende  is  a constituent  of  many  crys- 
talline rocks,  as  syenite,  diorite,  hornblende  schist,  some 
kinds  of  trachyte,  andesite,  etc.  The  name  amphibole  is 
often  used  as  the  general  term  to  include  all  the  varieties. 
The  hornblende  or  amphibole  group  of  minerals  includes 
also  the  related  orthorhombic  species  anthophyllite,  and 
the  monoclinic  arfvedsonite,  crocidolite,glaucophane,  etc. 
In  geology,  hornblende  or  honiblendic  is  often  prefixed 
to  names  of  rocks  to  indicate  the  accidental  presence  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  that  mineral,  in  addition  to  the 
other  ingredients  which  the  rock  usually  contains.  Horn- 
blende is  a frequent  result  of  the  metamorphism  of  other 
minerals,  especially  of  augite.— Hornblende  andesite. 
See  andesite. — Hornblende  basalt,  a variety  of  feld- 
spar basalt  containing  a notable  amount  of  hornblende 
which  in  thin  sections  of  the  rock  has  a strong  brown 
color.  This  hornblende  is  often  present  in  large  crys- 
tals.—Hornblende  gabbro,  a variety  of  gabbro  in 
which  the  diallage  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  horn- 
blende.— Hornblende  rock,  a rock  consisting  chiefly 
of  black  or  dark-green  hornblende,  but  often  interlami- 
nated  with  feldspar,  quartz,  or  mica.  Also  called  amphi- 
bolite. The  same  rock  when  it  has  a schistose  character 
is  called  hornblende  slate  cr  hornblende  schist. — Labra- 


feet  high,  with  very  heavy,  hard,  close-grained  wood,  which  ^^hypersthene. 

is  sometimes  used  in  making  carpenters’  tools,  handles,  J10rilDleiiaiC(jiorn-blen  dik),  a.  [<  hornblende  + 
etc.  The  European  hornbeam,  C.  Betulus,  is  also  a small  -tC.]  Containing  hornblende ; resembling  horn- 
tree,  much  planted  in  England.  The  wood  makes  a fine  Blondo  7,  , 

elastic  tip  for  a fishing-rod,  and  is  also  used  for  agricul-  +„ranite  ’ granite-  S hornblende 

turalimplements, mallets, cogsof  wheels, etc.  Alsocalled  ^ m r/ ton?  «i,„ 

yoke-elm,  hardbeam,  and  horn-beech.  See  cut  under  Car-  HGTIl-blOWer  (horn  bio  er),  n.  [X  ME.  horn- 


pinus. 


The  chaplain  gave  us  a pretty  stiff  horn  of  liquor  apiece. 


With  thee,  where  Easna’s  horn-beam  grove 
Its  foliage  o’er  me  interwove, 

Along  the  lonely  path  I’ve  stray’d. 

J.  Scott,  Ode  to  Leisure. 
1.  An  animal  with 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but 
horn-beasts.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 

horn-beech  (horn'bech),  n.  Same  as  hornbeam. 

hornbill  (hdm'bil),  n.  A large  non-passerine 

W.  E.  Burton,  Waggeries.  *bird  of  the  family  Bucerotidce : so  called  from 

6.  In  arch.,  the  Ionic  volute Alpine  horn,  a 

long  trumpet  used  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  for  sig- 
naling and  for  musical  effects. — Amalthea’s  horn,  the 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 

With  fruits,  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  356. 

At  the  hornt,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.  Ribton-Turner,  Vagrants  and  Va- 
grancy, p.  354,  note.  [Slang.]  — Bass  horn,  a large  deep 
horn,  once  used  in  military  bands. — English  horn,  a 
tenor  oboe.  See  oboe.— French  horn,  the  orchestral 
horn.  See  def.  4 (c).—  Horn  for  the  thumbt,  a kind  of 
horn  thimble  worn  by  pickpockets  on  the  thumb  to  sup- 
port the  edge  of  the  knife  in  cutting  out  purses. 

I have  your  name,  now  I remember  me,  in  my  book  of 
horners ; horns  for  the  thumb,  you  know  how. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

Horn  Of  plenty,  or  cornucopia,  in  classical  myth.,  the 
horn  of  the  goat  Amalthea  by  which  the  infant  Zeus  was 
suckled,  broken  off  by  him  and  endowed  with  the  quality 
of  becoming  filled  with  whatever  its  possessor  might  wish 
for ; hence,  in  representation,  a goat’s  horn  as  a symbol 
of  plenty  or  abundance  in  general.— Horn-of-plenty 

grass,  an  Oriental  grass , Cornucopias  cucullatum. — In  a 
orn,  not  at  all : a humorous  expression  of  doubt  or  denial : 
as,  he  will  do  it— in  a horn  (that  is,  will  not  do  it).  Some- 
times, in  provincial  English  use,  extended  to  in  a horn 
when  the  devil  is  blind.  [Colloq.  or  slang.]  — Sax  horn. 

See  saxhorn. — To  blow  the  buck’s  hornt.  See  biwki.— 

To  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  to  come  off 
ill  from  any  encounter  or  experience ; come  to  grief : used 
especially  of  one  who  completely  fails  in  a boastful  or 
pretentious  undertaking.  [Colloq.]— To  pull  or  draw  in 
one’s  horns,  to  repress  one’s  ardor,  or  restrain  one’s  pride : 
in  allusion  to  the  snail’s  habit  of  withdrawing  its  feelers 
when  startled.— To  put  to  tho  hom,  in  old  Scots  law, 
to  denounce  as  a rebel ; outlaw  for  not  appearing  in  the 
court  of  summons.  This  was  done  by  a messenger-at-arms, 
who  proceeded  to  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  and  among 
other  formalities  gave  three  blasts  with  a horn,  by  which 
the  person  was  understood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the 
king  for  contempt  of  his  authority.—  To  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  See  bull  1. — Valve-horn,  a musical  horn 
★ with  valves  for  altering  the  pitch  of  particular  tones, 
horn  (h6m),  v.  t.  [<  horn,  ».]  1.  To  furnish 

with  horns. — 2f.  To  cause  to  wear  “horns” 
as  the  mark  of  a cuckold;  cuckold.  [Low.] 

Vol.  I not  repent  me  of  my  late  disguise. 

Mos.  If  you  can  horn  him,  sir,  you  need  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  2. 

The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd ; 

And  the  queen  of  love  her  warrior; 

While  the  first  does  horn 
The  stars  of  the  morn, 

And  the  second  the  heavenly  farrier. 

Tom  o'  Bedlam. 


blowere,  earlier  hornblawere , < AS 
hornblawere , < horn,  horn,  + bldw- 
ere,  blower.]  One  who  blows  a 
horn;  a trumpeter. 

The  Mom-blower  [at  Ripon]  winds  a horn 
every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  before  the 
mayor’s  door  and  at  the  town  cross. 

Municip.  Corp.  Reports,  1835,  p.  1710. 

hornbook  (horn'buk),  n.  1.  A leaf 
or  page,  usually  one  containing  the 
alphabet,  the  nine  digits,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  covered  with  trans-  *“moooK- 
parent  hom  and  fixed  in  a frame  with  a han- 
dle : formerly  used  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

He  teaches  boys  the  horn-book.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  L 
To  Master  John  the  English  Maid 
A Horn-book  gives  of  Ginger-bread ; 

And  that  the  Child  may  learn  the  better, 

As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  Letter. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

Hence — 2.  A book  containing  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  or  branch  of  knowledge ; 
a primer. 

horn-bug  (horn'bug),  n.  A very  common  North 
American  beetle,  Passalus  cornutus , of  the  fam- 
ily Lucanidce , of  large  size,  elongate  form,  and 
shining  black  color  with  pitch-black  legs,  the 
elytra  sulcate  with  regularly  impressed  lines  of 
punctures,  and  the  head  armed  with  a stout 
curved  horn.  Its  whitish  larva,  found  in  decaying 


Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (Buceros  rhinoceros). 

the  homy  casque,  in  some  cases  of  enormous 
size,  which  surmounts  the  bill.  The  bill  is  itself 
very  large,  like  that  of  a toucan,  on  which  account  the 
hornbills  have  been  associated  with  the  toucans ; they  must 
be  classed,  however,  with  the  kingfishers  and  hoopoes, 
notwithstanding  the  slightness  of  their  superficial  resem- 
blance to  these  birds.  There  are  two  groups  of  hornbills, 
the  tr°e-hornbills  and  ground-hornbills.  The  latter,  which 
constitute  the  genus  Bucorvus,  have  the  casque  quite  hol- 
low and  in  some  cases  open  in  front.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  tree-hornbills  is  the  rhinoceros  hornbill,  Buceros  rhino- 
ceros, having  a bill  nearly  afoot  in  length,  and  surmounted 
by  a horn  nearly  as  large.  It  inhabits  Sumatra.  The  con- 
cave-casqued  hornbill  of  Asia  is  B.  bicomis.  A Philip- 
pine species  is  B.  hydrocorax.  African  hornbills  are  chiefly 
of  the  genera  Tockus,  as  T.  erythrorhynchus,  and  Bycanis- 

tes,  as  B.  buccinator ; the  ground-hornbills  are  also  exclu-  _ * , - 

sively  African.  All  these  singular  birds  are  for  the  most  hom-card  (horn'kard),  n.  A transparent  plate 
part  frugivorous,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  have  of  horn  graduated  for  use  on  charts,  either  as 

the  curious  habit  of  imprisoning  the  female  in  the  hole  in  n -nrotmetor  or  for  mot  Anrnl  no-inn  1 r^nmnianc  tn 

which  she  lays  her  eggs,  by  stopping  up  the  entrance,  leav-  B Prowaet«r  or  tor  moteorological  purposes,  to 
ing  room  only  to  pass  in  food  to  her  during  her  confine-  represent  the  direction  oi  the  wind  in  a cyclone, 
ment.  ^ Smyth. 

hornbill-cuckoo  (k6rn/bil-kuk,,'6),  n.  An  ani.  horn-coot  (bom'kot),  ».  The  long-eared  owl, 
See  Crotophaga.  Asio  otus.  [Local,  Eng.] 


Horn-bug  ( Passalus  cornutus ),  natural  size, 
a,  larva  ; b , pupa  ; c,  beetle ; d,  under  side  of  three  thoracic  joints 
of  larva,  showing  legs ; e,  metathoracic  leg  of  larva. 

stumps  and  logs,  has  the  third  pair  of  legs  rudimentary, 
but  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  well  developed.  Riley , 4th 
Mo.  Ent.  Rep. , p.  139. 


horn-core 
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horn-of-plenty 


horn-core  (hfirn'kor),  n.  The  core  of  a horn ; 
a projection  or  process  of  the  frontal  bone  on 
which  the  corneous  substance  of  a horn  is  sup- 
ported and  molded.  It  is  true  bone,  of  which 
the  homy  substance  forms  only  a sheath. 

The  horns  of  the  Bovidte  consist  of  permanent,  conical, 
nsually  curved,  bony  processes,  into  which  air-cells  con- 
tinued from  the  frontal  sinuses  often  extend,  called  horn- 
cores,  ensheathed  in  a case  of  true  horn. 

W.  II.  Flower , Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  431. 

horn-cuirass  (h6m'kwe-ras//),  n.  A coat  of 
fence  made  of  scales  of  horn  stitched  to  a gar- 
ment of  leather  or  stuff.  See  scale-armor. 
horn-distemper  (horn'dis-tem,/per),  n.  A dis- 
ease of  cattle  affecting  the  internal  substance 
or  core  of  the  horn. 

horn-drum  (horn'drum),  m.  A wheel  having 
curved  partitions  which  separate  it  into  sec- 
tions, used  for  raising  water.  E.  H.  Kniglit. 
horned  (hfirnd),  a.  [<  ME.  horned  (with  restored 
vowel),  < AS.  hyrned  (with  mutated  vowel)  (= 
OHG.  gi-hurnet,  MHG.  ge-hiirnet,  G.  ge-liornt  = 
Dan.  hornet;  = L.  cornutus,  > E.  comute,  q.  v.); 
as  horn  + -ed2.]  Furnished  with  a horn  or 
horns,  or  something  resembling  a horn  in  its 
nature,  use,  position,  or  appearance : as,  horned 
cattle ; a horned  lizard ; the  horned  moon. 

In  that  Desert  ben  many  wylde  men,  that  ben  hidouse 
to  token  on : for  thei  ben  horned. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  274. 

0,  that  I were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 

The  homed  herd  1 Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  11. 

The  dim  and  homZd  moon  hung  low.  Shelley,  Alastor. 
Specifically — («)  In  ornith.,  having  feathers  on  the  head 
projecting  like  horns : as,  the  homed  owl ; a homed  grebe. 
(&)  In  entom.,  having  one  or  more  large  hom-like  projec- 
tions. See  cut  under  horn-buy.  (ct)  Mitered.  Halliwell. 
(d)  In  her.,  having  horns : an  epithet  used  when  their  tinc- 
ture is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  creature. — 
Homed  beetle,  frog,  grebe,  hog,  horse,  lark,  owl, 
pheasant,  poppy,  pout,  ray,  screamer,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Homed  syllogism.  See  syllogism,  and  dilem- 
ma, 1.— Homed  toad,  viper,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Homed  wavey,  in  her.  See  wavey. 
hornedness  (homd'nes  or  h6r'ned-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  homed. 

The  antient  Druids  had  their  superstitious  Rites  at  the 
Changes  of  the  Moon.  The  Hornedness  of  the  New  Moon 
is  still  faintly  considered  by  the  vulgar  as  an  Omen  with 
Regard  to  the  Weather. 

Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  380. 

horn-eel  (hfim'el),  n.  1.  The  larger  sand-lance. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  The  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris : 
so  called  from  its  elongated  body  and  produced 
jaws.  [Prov.  Irish.] 

hornel  (hdr'nel),  n.  [Reduced  form  of  horn- 
eel.']  The  horn-eel.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hornent  (hdr'nen).  a.  [ME.  hornen  (with  re- 
stored vowel),  < AS.  hymen  (=  OHG.  hurnin, 
MHG.  hiirnen,  hornin,  G.  hornern),  of  horn,  < 
horn,  horn:  see  horn  and  -en2.]  Of  horn. 


In  vois  of  the  hornene  trumpe. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  xcvii.  6 (Oxf.). 

homer  (hor'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  hornere,  liornare 
(=  MD.  MLG.  horener),  a trumpeter;  < horn  + 
-er1.  ] 1 . One  who  blows  a hom ; a horn-player ; 
a trumpeter. — 2.  One  who  works  or  deals  in 
horn. 

Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ; 
and  the  two  insignillcant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  a monopoly  against  the  gra- 
ziers. Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  8. 

3f.  One  who  horns  or  cuckolds.  [Low.] — 4. 
In  old  Scots  law,  one  who  had  been  put  to  the 
horn,  or  publicly  denounced  and  proscribed; 
an  outlaw.  [Rare  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 
horneresst,  n.  A female  horn-maker.  Pals- 
grave. 

Horner’s  method  of  approximation.  See  ap- 
proximation. 

Horner’s  muscle.  See  muscle. 
hornet  (hor'net),  n.  [<  ME.  * hornet  (with  re- 
* stored  vowel;  not  found),  < AS.  hyrnet,  hyrnete, 
hyrnette,  hyrnetu  (with  mutated  vowel),  earliest 
instance  hurnitu  (in  a gloss,  “erabro,  waefs 
[wasp]  vel  hurnitu"),  = MLG.  liornte,  hornetse 
= OHG.  hornuz,  hornaz,  MHG.  hornuz,  horniz, 
G.  horniss;  G.  dial.  dim.  hornissel  = MD.  hornsel, 
horsel,  hursel  (Kilian),  D.  horzel,  a hornet;  ap- 
par.  < AS.  OHG.,  etc.,  horn,  with  the  same  for- 
mative that  appears  in  another  deriv.  from  the 
same  ult.  root,  namely,  AS.  heor-ot,  heor-t,  E. 
hart  = OHG.  hiruz,  G.  hirsch  (see  hart 1 and 
horn),  the  ref.  being  to  the  hornet’s  horns  or 
antenna1,  or  to  the  buzzing  sound  it  makes ; 
cf.  MLG.  horener,  a hornet,  also  a trumpeter, 
‘horner,’  OLG.  “horn-heron,  crabrones,”  hor- 
nets, lit.  ‘horn-bearers,’  i.  e.  (perhaps)  ‘trum- 
peters,’ = AS.  horn-bora,  tr.  L.  cornicen,  a trum- 


peter. The  connection  with  horn  is  further 
shown  by  OFries.  horen-bie,  a hornet  (Kilian), 
lit.  a ‘horn-bee,’  horen-toren,  a wasp  (Kilian), 
LG.  hornke,  a hornet : cf . hornken,  a little  horn ; 
cf.  G.  dial,  hornech,  and  E.  dial,  hornicle,  a hor- 
net. But  this  connection  may  have  originated 
in  popular  etymology;  and  the  word  may  be 
really  cognate  with  L.  erabro  (for  *crasro  (?) ; 
cf.  L.  tenebree  as  related  to  Skt.  tamisrd:  see 
dim),  a hornet,  and  with  the  Slavic,  etc.,  forms : 
OBulg.  srusha,  a wasp,  srusheni,  a hornet,  = 
Bohem.  srch,  srsheh,  srshafi  = Pol.  szerszen  = 
Russ,  shershene,  etc.,  a hornet;  OPruss.  sirsilis, 
hornet,  = Lith.  shirshlis,  shirshu,  a wasp ; cf. 
Bohem.  srsheti, buzz.  Observe  that  wasp  also  has 
cognate  forms  in  L.,  Slav.,  Lith.,  etc.]  1.  An 
insect  of  the 
wasp  family, 
of  the  genus 
Vespa,  much 
larger  and 

stronger  than 
wasps  of  other 
species,  and 
capable  of  in- 
flicting a more 
severe  and 

painful  sting. 

Hornets  congre- 
gate in  a cellular  American  Hornet  ( Vespa  ntaculata), 
ne8t  formed  Of  a natural  size. 

subBtance  resem- 
bling coarse  paper,  elaborated  from  leaves  and  particles 
of  wood.  The  nest  is  sometimes  pendent,  and  sometimes 
placed  in  a hollow  tree.  The  European  hornet,  V.  erabro, 
and  the  American  hornet,  or  yellow-jacket,  V.  maculata, 
are  similar  in  character  and  habit.  The  name  is  often 
used  for  any  large  or  formidable  wasp,  especially  one  whose 
sting  is  exceptionally  painful. 

He’s  like  a hornet  now,  he  hums  and  buzzes 
Nothing  but  blood  and  horror. 

Fletcher , Double  Marriage,  iv.  4. 

Who  seem  a swarm  of  Hornets  buzzing  out 
Among  their  Roes,  and  humming  round  about, 

To  spet  their  spight  against  their  Enemies, 

With  poysonie  Darts,  in  noses,  brows,  and  eyes. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

2.  Figuratively,  a person  who  annoys  by  fre- 
quent and  persistent  petty  attacks. 

More  than  one  sultan,  hoping  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
annoyance,  fitted  out  expeditions  against  the  island  with 
the  design  of  crushing  the  hornets  in  their  nest.  Prescott. 

To  bring  a nest  of  hornets  about  one’s  ears,  to  stir 
up  enemies  against  one’s  self;  bring  upon  one’s  self  a 
swarm  of  troubles  or  vexations. 

hornet-clearwing  (h6r,net-kler,/wing),  n.  A 
hornet-moth,  as  JEgeria  apiformis  or  JE.  bem- 
beciformis. 

hornet-fly  (h6r'net-fll),  n.  A dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  Asilidse  ; a robber-fly. 

hornet-moth  (lifir'net-moth),  n.  A moth  of 
the  family  Sesiidse  and  genus  Scsia  or  JEgeria: 
as,  the  lunar  hornet-moth,  Sesia  bembeciformis. 

horn-finch  (horn'finch),  ».  The  stormy  petrel, 
Procellaria pelagica.  [Local,  Eng.] 

horn-fish  (horn'fish),  it.  [<  ME.  (not  found),  < 
AS.  hornfisc  (=  Icel.  hornfiskr  = Sw.  Dan.  horn- 
fish),  garfish,  < horn,  horn,  + fisc,  fish.]  1. 
The  garfish,  Belone  belone : so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  projecting  jaws.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2. 
A species  of  Syngnatliidce;  a pipe-fish:  so  named 
in  reference  to  the  texture  of  the  exoskeleton. — 

3.  The  sand-pike  or  sauger,  Stizostedium  cana- 
dense,  a percoid  fish : so  named  in  allusion  to 
its  color. 

homfoott  (hfim'fut),  a.  Having  a hoof;  hoofed. 
Hakewill. 

horn-footed  (h6rn'fut//ed),  a.  [ME.  not  found ; 
AS.  horn-foted,  horn-footed.]  Hoofed.  [Rare.] 

Jingle  of  bits, 

Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  homfooted  horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder ! Tennyson,  Tiresias. 

hornful  (hbrn'ful),  n.  [<  horn  + -/«?.]  As 
much  as  a horn  holds : said  of  a drinking-cup 
or  powder-flask,  especially  one  made  of  horn. 
See  horn,  4 (d)  and  (g). 

horngeld  (horn'geld),  n.  Same  as  cornage. 

Hornie,  n.  See  Horny. 

hornify  (h6r'ni-fi),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  horni- 
fied, ppr.  hornifying.  [<  horn  + -i-fy : see  -fy.) 
1.  To  make  horny  or  of  the  consistence  of 
horn. 

A wrought-iron  stalk  is  partly  encased  in  a tube  of  vul- 
canite,  or  hornified  india-rubber. 

Dredge's  Electric  Illumination,  I.,  App.,  p.  lxxxii. 

2f.  To  cuckold.  [Low.] 

This  versifying  ray  wife  has  hornified  me. 

* Beau,  and  FI.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

homing  (hfir'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  horn,  v.] 
1 . The  appearance  of  the  crescent  moon. 


They  account . . . from  the  horning  [of  the  moon],  which 
is  the  cause  why  they  set  up  in  their  steeples  a crescent. 

J.  Gregory , Posthuma,  p.  168. 

2.  A mock  serenade  with  tin  horns  and  other 
discordant  instruments,  performed  either  in 
humorous  congratulation,  as  of  a newly  married 
couple,  or  as  a manifestation  of  public  disap- 
proval, as  of  some  obnoxious  person.  [Local, 

A few  moments  after  the  ceremony  a gun  was  heard 
outside — the  signal  for  the  horning,  without  which  in 
that  region  no  wedding  would  be  thought  complete. 

Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

3.  Public  proclamation  by  tho  blowing  of  a 
horn ; specifically,  same  as  letters  of  horning. 
[Scotch.]  — Letters  of  horning,  in  Scots  law,  a process 
issued  under  the  signet,  after  aaebt  has  been  judicially 
established,  directing  a messenger  to  charge  the  debtor 
to  pay  within  a specified  time,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
clared rebel,  with  a warrant  also  to  seize  movables,  etc. 
See  caption. 

hornisht  (hdr'nish),  a.  [<  horn  + -isft1.]  Some- 
what like  horn ; homy. 

Temperance,  as  if  it  were  of  a hornish  composure,  is  too 
hard  for  the  flesh.  Sir  M.  Sandy s,  Essays  (1634),  p.  21. 

hornist  (hor'nist),  n.  [<  horn  + - ist. ] A horn- 
player. 

homito  ( 6r-ne'to),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  homo , an 
oven,  kiln,  furnace : see  homo.]  In  geol.,  a low 
oven-shaped  mound,  common  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  South  America,  usually  emitting 
from  its  sides  and  summit  hot  smoke  and  other 
vapors.  Homitos  are  only  from  5 to  10  feet  high,  and 
according  to  Humboldt  are  not  eruptive  cones,  but  mere 
intumescences  on  the  fields  and  sides  of  the  larger  volca- 
nos. Also  called  homo. 

In  every  direction  [in  the  lava  desert  in  Iceland]  there 
are  innumerable  homitos,  seemingly  formed  originally  of 
a variety  of  strands  of  the  fiery  ooze  twisted  into  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes,  the  outer  surface  suggestive  of  a tan- 
gle of  intertwisted  snakes  of  inordinate  thickness. 

Nature,  XXX.  564. 

hornkecket,  n.  The  garfish,  Belone  belone . 
Palsgrave. 

horn-lead  (liorn'led),  n.  Lead  chlorid : so  called 
by  the  old  chemists  because  it  assumes  a horny 
appearance  in  fusing.  See  phosgenite. 
hornless  (hbrn'les),  a.  [<  hom  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  horns. 

The  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are 
hornless.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.,  The  Ox. 

Heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns  . . . 

And  shatter  d talbots,  which  had  left  the  stones 
Raw  that  they  fell  from.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

homlessness  (horn'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  destitute  of  horns. 

Herodotus’s  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  hornlessness  has 
been  accepted  by  many  writers  down  to  modern  times. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXI.  897. 

hornlet  (horn'let),  n.  [<  horn  + -let.]  A lit- 
tle hom  or  projection. 

Wings  . . . embracing  the  keel  and  the  hornlets  of  the 
awning.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  Indian  Plants,  No.  60. 

horn-machine  (h6m'ma-shen//),  n.  A machine 
for  sewing  on  shoe-soles : so  called  because  the 
shoe  is  placed  on  a horn, 
horn-mad  (hom'mad),  a.  Enraged  as,  or  like, 
a horned  animal. 

Keep  him  from  women,  he  thinks  h’as  lost  his  mistress ; 
And  talk  of  no  silk  stuffs,  ’twill  run  him  horn-mad. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

horn-madness  (h6rn/mad//nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  horn-mad;  raving  madness. 

Somebody  courts  your  wife,  Count?  Where  and  when? 
How  and  why?  Mere  hornmadness : have  a care. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  832. 

horn-mail  (hom'mal),  n.  Scale-armor  consist- 
ing of  plates  of  horn.  See  scale-armor.  This 
armor  has  been  used  by  Oriental  nations,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany  as  the  de- 
fensive dress  of  a body  of  his  troops.  Horn  has  been 
found  a valuable  adjunct  to  defensive  armor  on  account 
of  its  glossy,  surface,  from  which  weapons  glance.  Com- 
pare tilting -target. 

horn-maker  (hdm'ma/kfer),  n.  1.  One  who 
makes  horns,  especially  drinking-cups  so  call- 
ed.— 2f.  A maker  of  cuckolds.  [Low.] 

Virtue  is  no  hom-maker  ; and  my  Rosalind  is  virtuous. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

horn-mercury  (h6rn'mer//ku-ri),  n.  Mercu- 
rous chlorid,  or  calomel:  so  called  by  the  old- 
er chemists  because  when  fused  it  assumes  a 
horny  appearance.  See  calomel.  Also  horn- 
quicksilver. 

horn-mullet  (h6m  'mullet),  n.  The  stone-roller 
or  black  sucker,  Hypentelium  or  Catostomus  ni- 
gricans. [Chesapeake  Bay.] 
homo  ( 6r'no),  n.  [Sp.,  an  oven,  kiln,  furnace, 
< L . furnus,  fornus,  an  oven,  furnace:  see  fur- 
nace.] Same  as  homito. 
horn-of-plenty  (horn'qv-plen'ti),  n.  A Euro- 
pean plant,  Fedia  Cornucopias. 
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hornotine  (hor'no-tin),  n.  [<  L.  hornotinus,  of 
this  year,  < hornus,  of  this  year  (adv.  horno,  this 
year),  perhapscontr.  of  *hovernus,  < hie,  abl.  hoc, 
this  (cf.  liodie,  this  day,  to-day),  + ver,  spring 
(for  ‘year’):  see  vernal .]  In  ornith.,  a bird  of 
the  year;  a yearling, 
horn-owl  (horn'oul),  n.  See  owl. 
hornpie  (horn'pi),  n.  The  lapwing,  Vanellus 
cristatus.  [Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Eng.] 
horn-pike  (horn'pik),  n.  [<  horn  + pike;  cf. 
horn-fish.  The  AS.  horn-pic  means  ‘ horn-peak,’ 
the  pinnacle  of  a temple.]  The  horn-fish  or 
garfish,  Belone  helone. 

hornpipe  (horn'pip), n.  [<  ME.  hornpype,  home- 
pipe;  < horn  + pipe.']  1.  A musical  instrument 
formerly  used  in  England  and  Wales,  perhaps 
the  precursor  of  the  English  horn. 

To  awake 

The  nimble  horn-pipe,  and  the  timburine, 

And  mix  our  songs  and  dances  in  the  wood. 

B.  J onson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

2.  An  English  country-dance  of  varied  and 
hilarious  character,  usually  performed  by  one 
person,  and  very  popular  among  sailors. 

Wherever  in  a lonely  grove 
He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes, 

The  gouty  oaks  began  to  move, 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 

Tennyson , Amphion. 

3.  Music  for  such  a dance  or  in  its  style, 
horn-^ith  (hdm'pith),  n.  The  soft  porous  bone 

that  fills  the  entire  cavity  of  a horn. 

Vast  quantities  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  are  formed  in 
glue  factories,  by  treating  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid 
and  water  bones  and  horn-piths. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  349. 
hornplant  (korn'plant),  n.  A seaweed,  Fck- 
lonia  buccinalis : probably  so  called  from  the 
leathery  frond.  Also  called  hornweed. 
horn-plate  (korn'plat),  «.  One  of  the  guide- 
plates  in  the  pedestal  of  a car-truck,  serving 
to  hold  the  axle-box,  and  permit  it  to  move  up 
and  down  under  the  changing  tension  of  the 
springs ; an  axle-guard. 

horn-player  (h6rn,pla/'6r),  n.  Aperformerupon 
the  horn. 

horn-pock,  horn-pox  (hfim'pok,  -poks),  n.  A 
light  form  of  smallpox  or  of  chicken-pox:  a 
name  loosely  applied. 

horn-poppy  (hdrn'pop',/i),  n.  Same  as  horned 
poppy  (which  see,  under  poppy), 
horn-pont  (horn'pout),  n.  Same  as  horned  pout 
(which  see,  under  poufl). 

You  have  pleasanter  memories  of  going  after  pond- 
lilies,  of  angling  for  horn  pouts— that  queer  bat  among 
the  fishes.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  241. 

horn-pox,  n.  See  horn-pock. 
horn-press  (horn'pres),  n.  A special  form  of 
stamping-machine  for  closing  the  side  seams 
of  tin  cans  and  boxes. 

horn-presser  (h6m'pres',er),  n.  A horn-maker. 

The  name  refers  to  the  practice  of  pressing  horn  softened 
hy  heat  into  shape  by  means  of  molds,  etc. 

horn-quicksilver  (horn'kwik'/sil-ver),  ix.  Same 
as  horn-mercury. 

horn-shavings  (h6rn'sha'!'vmgz),  n.  pi.  Scrap- 
ings or  raspings  of  the  antlers  of  deer, 
horn-shoot  (horn'shot),  v.  i.  To  incline  or  di- 
verge : said  of  any  stone  or  timber  which  should 
be  parallel  with  the  line  of  a wall.  Halliwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

hom-Silver  (hfirn'siFvfer),  n.  Silver  chlorid: 
so  called  because  when  fused  it  assumes  a horny 
appearance.  See  cerargyrite. 
hornsman  (hfirnz'man),  n. ; pi.  hornsmen  (-men). 

[<  horn’s,  poss.  of  horn,  + -man  ] The  horned 
* adder  or  plumed  viper,  Clotho  cornuta. 
horn-snake  (hfirn'snak),  n.  The  wampum- 
snake,  Farancia  ahacura.  See  Farancia.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.]  L 

All  in  the  Bame  instant  a blaze  of  lightning  discovered 
the  maimed  form  and  black  and  red  markings  of  a “ baa- 
tard  hornsnakc."  0.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXV.  733. 

homstone  (horn'ston),  n.  A very  compact  sili- 
cious  rock,  differing  but  little  from  flint.  It  is 
usually  of  a dark  color,  and  occurs  in  nodular  masses  and 
bands.  The  term  is  rarely  used,  and  no  distinct  line  of 
division  can  be  drawn  between  flint,  homstone,  and  chert. 
HomBtone  is  used  in  pottery-manufacture  to  make  the 
grinding-blocks  of  flint-mills. 

horn-swivel  (horn/swiv//l),  n.  A hook-swivel 
made  of  horn. 

horntail  (hfim'tal),  n.  A terebrant  hymenop- 
terous  insect  of  the  family  Uroceridce ; a tailed 
wasp : so  called  from  the  prominent  horn  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male.  It  is  related 
to  the  saw-fly.  See  Sirex  and  Urocerus. 
horn-thumbt  (horn'thum),  n.  1.  A shield  or 
thimble  of  horn  for  the  thumb,  used  by  pick- 
pockets as  a protection  in  cutting  out  purses. 
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I mean  a child  of  the  horn-thumb,  a babe  of  booty,  boy, 
a cutpurse.  B.  J onson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

I cut  this  from  a new-married  wife, 

By  the  help  of  a horn-thumb  and  a knife. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

Hence — 2.  A pickpocket, 
horn-tip  (hdrn'tip),  n.  A button  or  knob  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  horn  of  an  animal,  as  a guard 
or  for  ornament. 

hornweed  (horn'wed),  ».  Same  as  liornplant . 
homwoodt,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  hornewood;  < 
horn  + ivood2.  Cf.  horn-mad.']  Same  as  horn- 
mad.  Stanihurst. 

hornwork  (horn' w6rk),  n.  In  fort.,  a work  with 
one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis, 
for  the  purpose 
of  occupying 
rising  ground, 
barring  a de- 
file, covering 
a bridge-head, 
strengthening 
any  weak  sali- 
ent, or  protect- 
ing buildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the  ori- 
ginal enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  in- 
convenient degree.  The  front  consists  of  two  demi- 
bastions  connected  by  a curtain,  and  usually  defended,  as 
in  an  independent  fortress  itself,  by  tenail,  ravelin,  and 
covered  way.  The  flanks  are  protected  by  ditches,  and 
run  straight  upon  the  ravelin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the 
main  defense,  so  that  the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  latter. 

As  the  tume  came  about,  I watched  on  a home  icorke 
neere  our  quarters.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  6,  1641. 

Where  once  they  form’d  their  troops,  Brigados, 
Their  homworks,  rampires,  pallizados. 

Cotton,  Scarronides,  p.  6. 
homwort  (horn'wert),  n.  An  aquatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Ceratophyllum1  one  of  the  species  of 
which,  C.  demersum , is  common  in  ponds  and 
slow  streams  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  See 
cut  under  Ceratophyllacece. 
hornwrack  (h6rn ' rak),  n.  The  sea-mat  or 
*lemonweed,  a kind  of  polyzoan.  See  Flustra. 
horny  (hor'ni),  a.  and  n.  K horn  + -y\  The 
earlier  adj.  was  hornen.]  I .a.  1.  Consisting 
or  composed  of  horn,  or  something  like  horn; 
corneous. 

Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing.  Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  267. 

Reach  me  the  weapons  of  the  shooting  god, 
Apollo’s  gift,  the  shafts  and  horny  bow. 

J.  Hughes,  Orestes,  L 2. 

2.  Resembling  horn;  hard  or  otherwise  like 
horn ; callous : as,  horny  hands. 

Tyrrheus,  the  foster-father  of  the  beast, 

Then  clench’d  a hatchet  in  his  homy  fist.  Dryden. 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  horny  eyes. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  1. 

The  inside  [of  the  walnut]  can  hardly  be  extracted  in 
pieces  of  any  bigness,  because  of  the  homy  intervening 
ridges.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  437. 

Specifically —(a)  In  entom.,  chitinous : used  to  designate 
any  hard  part  of  the  integument  or  interior  organs  of  an 
insect.  ( b ) In  bot.,  hard  and  close  in  texture,  but  not 
brittle,  as  the  albumen  of  many  plants,  (c)  In  sponges, 
fibrous ; ceratodous,  as  an  ordinary  sponge,  as  distin- 
guished from  a chalk-sponge  or  a glass-sponge. 

3.  Having  a horn  or  horns;  having  corns,  cal- 
losities, or  processes  like  horns.  —Horny  sponge. 
See  sponge. 

II.  n.  leap.]  The  devil,  as  usually  repre- 
sented with  horns : generally  with  the  prefix 
old  (Scotch  auld).  Also  spelled  Hornie.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Oh  thou  ! whatever  title  suit  thee, 

Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De’il. 

homy-fisted  (h6r'ni-fis//ted),  a.  Same  as  horny- 
handed. 

horny-handed  (hdr'ni-han^ded),  a.  Having  the 
hands  hardened  or  calloused  by  labor. 

Soft  and  tender  as  any  woman  was  that  horny-handed, 
snell,  peremptory  little  man. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends,  p.  8. 

The  prejudice  against  the  horny-handed  toiler  exists. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  87. 

hornyhead  (h6r'ni-hed),  n.  The  American 
river-chub,  Hybopsis  biguttatus  or  kentuckiensis, 
a common  cyprinoid  fish  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Also  called  jerker. 
horny-hoolet  (h6r,ni-ho,/let),  n.  The  long- 
eared owl,  Asia  otus.  Also  hornie-hoolet,  horny- 
oolet.  [Scotch.] 

hornywink  (hfir'ni-wingk),  n.  [Cf.  the  Gael, 
name,  adharcan-luachrach,  i.  e.  little  horn  of 
the  rushes.]  The  lapwing,  Vanellus  cristatus. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

horograph  (hor'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  opog,  a boun- 
dary, limit,  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  A closed  curve 
traced  on  a sphere  so  that  the  radius  vector 
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from  the  center  of  the  sphere  as  an  origin  is 
constantly  parallel  to  the  normal  surface  round 
a closed  contour  drawn  upon  that  surface, 
horographer  (ho-rog'ra-fer),  n.  [As  horogra- 
phy  + -er1.]  Same  as  horologiographer. 
horography  (ho-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  horographie, 

< Gr.  apoypaijxia,  in  pi.  apoypatpiai,  annals,  \ 01 po- 
ypaifiog,  writing  history  by  seasons  or  years,  an 
annalist,  < upa,  season,  period,  hour,  + ypaieiv, 
write.]  1.  An  account  of  the  hours. — 2.  The 
art  of  constructing  instruments  for  marking 
the  hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  or  dials;  dialing. 

horologe  (hor'o-loj),  n.  [<  ME.  horologe,  oro- 
loge,  orloge,  horlege,  orlige,  etc.,  < OF.  horologe, 
horloge,  F.  liorloge  = It.  orologio  = (with  loss 
of  first  syllable)  Pr.  reloge,  relotge  = Sp.  relox, 
reloj  = Pg.  relogio,  a clock  or  dial,  < L.  horolo- 
gium, < Gr.  upo'/.oyiov,  an  instrument  for  telling 
the  hour  (cxpoMyiov  otuodripaidv,  a sun-dial,  upo- 
?.6yiov  vdpav/.utov,  a water-clock,  clepsydra),  < 
upoMyoc,  lit.  ‘telling  the  hour’  (applied  to  an 
Egyptian  priest  or  acolyte  who  carried  a hor- 
ologe), < opa,  hour,  + /J:yciv,  speak,  tell.  Cf. 
horology.]  1.  A piece  of  mechanism  for  indi- 
cating the  hours  of  the  day ; a clock ; a time- 
piece of  any  kind. 

I,  whom  thou  seest  with  horyloge  in  hands, 

Am  named  tyme. 

Sir  T.  More,  Pageant,  Int.  to  Utopia  (trans.),  p.  lxviii. 

Repeated  smoke-clouds,  whereon,  as  on  a culinary  hor- 
ologe, I might  read  the  hour  of  the  day.  For  it  was  the 
smoke  of  cookery.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  129. 

On  the  left  stands  the  slender  octagon  tower  of  the  hor- 
ologe. Longfellow , Hyperion,  £ 6. 

2f.  One  who  tells  the  hour ; a servant  formerly 
employed  to  call  out  or  announce  the  hours. 

The  kok  that  orloge  is  of  thorpis  lyte. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  350. 
horologer  (ho-rol'o-jer),  n.  [<  horologe  or  ho- 
rology + -er1.]  1.  One  versed  in  horology;  a 

writer  on  horology. — 2.  A maker  or  vender  of 
clocks  and  watches. 

Master  George  Heriot  . . . paused  at  the  shop-door  of 
. . . the  ancient  horologer,  and  having  caused  Tunstall, 
who  was  in  attendance,  to  adjust  his  watch  by  the  real 
time,  he  desired  to  speak  with  his  master. 

Soott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  v. 

horologia,  n.  Plural  of  horologion  and  horolo- 
gium. 

horologic  (hor-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  L.  horologicus, 

< Gr.  dpotoyiKdg,  telling  the  hour,  < upo'/Ayor : seie 
horologe.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a horologe  or  to  ho- 
rology.— 2.  In  bot.,  opening  and  closing  at  cer- 
tain hours : said  of  flowers. 

horological  (hor-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  horologic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  horologic.  ' 
horologiographer  (hor-o-lo-ji-og'ra-fer),  n. 
[As  horologiograpliy  + -er1.]  A describer  or  a 
maker  of  clocks  or  dials.  Also  horographer. 
horologiographic(hor-o-16"ji-o-graf'ik),  a.  [As 
horologiograpliy  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  horolo- 
giography. 

horologiography  (hor-o-lo-ji-og'ra-fi).  n.  [< 
Gr.  upoMyiov,  a horologe,  + ypaipia,  < ygapav, 
write,  describe.]  1.  An  account  of  instru- 
ments that  mark  the  hour  of  the  day. — 2.  The 
art  of  constructing  timepieces,  as  clocks,  watch- 
es, and  dials;  horography. 
horologion  (hor-o-16'ji-on),  n. ; pi.  horologia 
(-ii).  Same  as  horology,  2. 

The  Horologion  . . . contains  the  daily  hours  of  prayer, 
so  far  as  respects  their  immoveable  portions. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  848. 
horologist  (ho-rol'o-jist),  n.  [As  horology  + 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  horology ; amakerof  time- 
pieces. 

As  the  horologist,  with  interjected  finger,  arrests  the 
beating  of  the  clock.  H.  L.  Stevenson,  Markheim. 

horologium  (hor-o-16'ji-um),  n. ; pi.  horologia 
(-a).  [L.,  < Gr.  apoMyiov,  an  instrument  for 

telling  the  hour,  in  ML.  and  MGr.  a clock : see 
horologe.]  1.  A clock. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  various  allusions  to  horologia, 
and  to  their  striking  spontaneously,  in  the  12th  century, 
that  genuine  clocks  existed  then,  though  there  is  no  sur- 
viving description  of  anyone  until  the  13th  century,  when 
it  appears  that  a horologium  was  sent  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1232  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  18. 
2.  Same  as  horology,  2. — 3.  [cap.]  A south- 
ern constellation  of  twelve  stars,  inserted  by 
Lacaille  east  of  Eridanus.  Its  brightest  star 

is  of  the  fourth  magnitude Horologium  Florae, 

or  Flora’s  clock,  (a)  A horologe  composed  of  different 
growing  flowers,  in  which  the  hour  is  supposed  to  be  shown 
by  the  successive  opening  and  closing  of  certain  developed 
buds.  Thus,  in  England,  the  flower  of  the  chicory  opens 
from  4 to  5 A.  M. ; of  the  dandelion,  from  5 to  6 ; of  the  pirn- 
pernel,  after  8 ; and  of  the  tiger-lily,  from  11  to  12.  (&)  In 
bot.,  a table  of  the  hours  at  which  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants  open  and  close  in  a given  locality. 


horologue 

horologue  (hor'o-log),  n.  [Yar.  of  horologe, 
with  sense  taken  from  horoscope .]  The  horo- 
scope ; destiny  as  indicated  by  the  stars. 

Seven  days  after  the  birth  of  Meleager  the  Fates  told 
the  horologue  of  the  child.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  212. 

horology  (ho-rol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  horologies  (-jiz). 
[<  L.  horologium,  ( Gr.  apoUytov,  a horologe : see 
horologe.  In  def.  3 used  as  if  < Gr.  *(opofa>yia, 

< apo/jjyoi;,  telling  the  hour : see  horologe  and 
-ology.)  If.  A contrivance  for  measuring  time; 
a timepiece. 

He  betaketh  hiraselfe  to  the  refreshing  of  his  bodie, 
which  is  noted  and  set  downe  by  the  Greek  letters  of  the 
diall  (wherewith  the  Romane  horologies  were  marked,  as 
ours  be  with  their  numerall  letters),  whereby  the  time  is 
described.  Holinslied,  Hescrip.  of  England,  vii. 

2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  an  office-book  containing  the 
offices  for  the  canonical  hours,  from  matins 
(mesonycticon)  to  complin  (apodeipnon)  inclu- 
sive, as  well  as  antiphons,  hymns,  etc.,  from 
the  menology  and  other  books,  some  short  occa- 
sional offices,  and  several  canons  of  odes.  Gen- 
era»ly  the  calendar  is  prefixed.  In  its  complete  form  the 
book  is  called  The  Great  Horology.  On  the  whole,  the 
horology  corresponds  to  the  Western  breviary,  with  con- 
siderable differences,  however,  both  of  contents  and  ar- 
rangement. Also  called  horologion  or  horologium. 

3.  The  science  of  measuring  time,  or  the  prin- 
ciples and  art  of  constructing,  regulating,  test- 
ing, etc.,  instruments  for  indicating  divisions 
of  time,  as  sun-dials,  clocks,  and  watches. 

horometer  (ho-rom'c-ter),  n.  [=  F.  horometre 
= Pg.  liorometro,  < Gr.  o> pa,  an  hour,  + gerpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  time. 

horometrical  (hor-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  [As  liorom- 
etry  + -4c-al.)  Belonging  to  horometry. 

horometry  (ho-rom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F ..horometrie 
- Pg.  horomeiria  = It.  orometria;  as  horometer 
+ -y3.]  The  art  of  determining  the  exact  er- 
ror of  a timepiece  by  observation ; also,  more 
generally,  the  art  of  keeping  time,  or  of  know- 
ing the  time  of  day. 

Horometrie  is  an  art  mathematicall  which  demon- 
strateth  how  at  all  times  appointed  the  precise  usuall  de- 
nomination of  time  may  be  known  for  any  place  assigned. 

Dee,  Preface  to  Euclid  (1680), 

It  is,  I confess,  no  easie  wonder  how  the  horometry  of 
antiquity  discovered  not  this  artifice  (of  wheels). 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  18. 

horopter  (ho-rop'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpoc,  a boundary 
(see  horizon),  + bicrr/p,  one  who  looks,  < onreodai, 
see:  see  optic.\  The  locus  of  all  the  points  in 
space  which  in  any  position  of  the  eyes  form 
images  falling  upon  corresponding  points  of 
the  two  retime. 

The  horopter,  being  the  only  line  or  surface  of  single 
vision,  has  to  be  transferred  to  a remoter  position  by  the 
outward  or  divergent  movement  of  the  eyes  in  order  to 
effect  the  combination  of  homonymous  images,  and  to  a 
nearer  position  by  the  inward  or  convergent  movement 
in  order  to  combine  heteronymous  images. 

J.  H.  Hyslop,  Mind,  XIII.  605. 

horopteric  (hor-op-ter'ik),  a.  [<  horopter  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  horopter. 

Objects  lying  in  a horizontal  circle  passing  through  the 
point  of  sight  and  the  centers  of  the  eyes  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  single.  . . . This  circle  has  been  called 
the  horopteric  circle  of  Muller.  Le  Conte , Sight,  p.  99. 

horoscope  (hor'o-skop),  n.  [<  F.  horoscope  = Sp. 
Pg.  horoscopo  = It.  oroscopo  = L.  lioroscopium, 

< Gr.  apoaKoneiov,  also  opoaubmov,  a nativity, 
horoscope  (also  a horologe),  < upoaKi-Kog,  one 
who  observes  the  hour  of  a birth,  also  a horo- 
scope, < upa,  hour,  + mtmelv,  view : see  hour  and 
scope,  skeptic.']  1.  In  asirol. : (a)  That  part  of 
the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  eastern  horizon  at 
the  instant  of  a nativity. 

May  stormleas  stars  control  thy  horoscope. 

Lowell,  Bon  Voyage. 

(6)  The  figure  or  diagram  of  the  twelve  houses 
of  heaven,  with  the  positions  of  the  planets, 
used  by  astrologers  iu  calculating  nativities 
and  in  answering  horary  questions. 

Let  the  twelve  houses  of  the  horoscope 
Be  lodged  with  fortitudes  and  fortunates, 

To  make  you  blessed  in  your  designs. 

T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albuinazar,  vii.  147. 

"There  lay,"  said  Sir  Edward,  “on  his  table  his  horo- 
scope and  nativity  calculated,  with  some  writing  under  it." 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  18, 1673. 

2.  A kind  of  planisphere,  invented  by  John  of 
Padua. — 3.  A table  of  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights  at  different  places To  cast  a horo- 

scope, to  calculate  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the 
eastern  horizon  at  the  time  of  a nativity  or  at  the  moment 
of  asking  a horary  question,  and  thence  to  erect  a figure  of 
the  heavens,  with  a view  to  considering  the  influences  of 
the  stars  upon  human  affairs  or  upon  the  destiny  of  a per- 
son. 

The  court  astrologers,  according  to  custom,  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  infant,  but  were  seized  with  fear  and 
trembling  as  they  regarded  it.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  15. 
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horoscoper  (hor'o-sko-per),  n.  One  versed  in 
horoscopy.  Also  horoscopist. 

The  astrologers,  horoscope rs.  and  other  such,  are  pleas’d 
to  honour  themselves  with  the  title  of  Mathematicians. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  § 1. 
horoscopic  (hor-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  L.  horoscopi- 
cus,  < lioroscopium,  horoscope : see  horoscope.') 
Relating  to  horoscopy. 

horoscopical  (hor-o-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  horo- 
scopic + -al.)  Same  as  horoscopic. 
horoscopist  (ho-ros'ko-pist),  n.  [<  horoscope  + 
-ist.)  Same  as  horoscoper. 
horoscopy  (ho-ros'ko-pi);  n.  [<  Gr.  Spoaicoma, 
casting  a nativity,  < apoaKittog,  one  who  observes 
the  hour  of  birth,  a horoscope : see  horoscope.) 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  observation  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
— 2.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of 
a child’s  birth. 

The  aspect  of  the  stars  at  their  nativity  . . . was  called 
horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a part  of  judicial  astrology. 

Hobbes,  Of  Man,  xii. 

horowt,  «.  Same  as  hory. 

Horra  goose.  See  goose. 
horrendoust  (ho-ren'dus),  a.  [=  OF.  liorrende 
= It.  orrendo,  < L.  liorrendus,  fearful,  terrible, 
ger.  of  horrere,  tremble  with  fright:  see  hor- 
rent, horrid.)  Fearful;  frightful. 

Horrendous  earthquakes. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Hist.  Boston. 

horrent  (hor'ent),  a.  [<  L.  horrcn(t-)s,  bristly, 
shaggy,  rougli,  ppr.  of  horrere,  bristle,  shake, 
shiver,  tremble  with  cold  or  with  fear,  be  ter- 
rified, dread:  cf.  Skt.  \/ harsh,  bristle.  Cf.  Hor- 
deum.)  1.  Standing  erect,  as  bristles ; covered 
with  bristling  points ; bristling. 

Him  round 

A globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed, 

With  bright  imblazonry  and  horrent  arms. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  513. 

2.  Horrible;  abhorring.  Bailey. 
horribile  dictu  (ho-rib'i-le  dik'tu).  [L. : hor- 

ribile,  neut.  of  horribilis,  horrible;  dictu,  abl. 
supine  of  dicere,  say,  tell:  see  diction.)  Hor- 
rible to  relate ; dreadful  to  say. 
horrible  (hor'i-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  horrible,  horre- 
ble,  orrible,  < OF.  horrible,  orible  = Pr.  horrible, 
orrible  = Sp.  horrible  = Pg.  horrivel  = It.  orri- 
bile,  < L.  horribilis,  terrible,  fearful,  dreadful,  < 
horrere,  be  terrified,  fear,  dread:  see  horrent.) 

1 . Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  horror ; dread- 
ful; terrible:  as,  a horrible  sight ; horrible  cru- 
elty; a horrible  story. 

All  aboute  hym  all  full  of  horryble  peple  and  blacke 
whiche  had  speres  and  swerdes. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  159. 

A dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 

Milton , P.  L.,  i.  61. 

2.  Hideous;  shocking;  extremely  repulsive: 
as,  horrible  deformity;  a horrible  smell. 

But  surely  we  see  yt  his  [Solomon’s]  continual  wealth 
made  him  fal,  first  into  such  wanton  folie,  on  multiplying 
wiues  to  an  horrible  number,  contrary  to  the  command- 
ment of  God. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  38. 

The  Devil  had  afflicted  Job  with  horrible  diseases,  and 
might  therefore  afflict  others.  Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  92. 
— Syn.  Execrable,  Abominable,  etc.  (see nefarious);  fright* 
ful,  fearful,  horrid,  awful,  revolting. 

horribleness  (hor'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  horrible ; dreadfulness;  hide- 
ousness; shocking  repulsiveness, 
horribletet,  ».  [ME.,  also  orriblite,  < OF.  hor- 
riblete,  orriblete,  etc.,  < horrible,  horrible:  see 
horrible  and  -ty.)  Something  horrible. 

Ful  many  an  other  orriblite 
May  men  in  that  booke  see. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7187. 
horribly  (hor'i-bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  horribly ; < 
horrible  + - ly 2.]  1.  In  a horrible  manner;  to 

a horrible  degree ; dreadfully : as,  he  was  hor- 
ribly mutilated ; horribly  afraid. 

To  speak  my  secret  sentiments,  most  reverent  Fum,  the 
ladies  here  are  horribly  ugly. 

Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  iii. 
2.  Exceedingly;  intolerably:  as,  I am  horribly 
tired.  [Colloq.] 

I will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
horrid  (hor'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  liorrido  = Pg.  hor- 
rido  = It.  orrido,  < L.  liorridus,  rough,  bristly, 
shaggy,  rude,  savage,  horrid,  < horrere,  bristle : 
see  horrent.)  If.  Rough;  rugged;  bristling. 

His  haughtie  Helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 

Both  glorious  hrightnesse  and  great  terrour  hredd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  31. 

Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg’d  with  horrid  thorn ! 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  20. 
2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror ; dreadful;  shocking: 
as,  a horrid  spectacle. 


horror 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 

Which  chance  to  find  us.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

I myself  will  be 

The  priest,  and  boldly  do  those  horrid  rites 
You  shake  to  think  on.  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  v.  4. 
What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale, 

And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought  ? 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  Very  had  or  offensive;  abominable;  execra- 
ble. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the  constable 
by  the  heels  to  answer  it  next  Sessions : which  is  a.hoi-rid 
shame.  Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  23,  1668. 

About  the  middle  of  November  we  began  to  work  on  our 
Ship’s  bottom,  which  we  found  very  much  eaten  with  the 
Worm : For  this  is  a horrid  place  for  Worms. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  362. 

Already  I your  tears  survey, 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iv.  108. 
[Horrid  and  horrible , originally  distinct  in  meaning  in 
their  Latin  forms,  but  sometimes  used  interchangeably  by 
later  writers,  are  now  almost  entirely  synonymous  in  Eng- 
lish ; but  horrid  commonly  has  a milder  or  less  positive 
force  than  horrible .]  = Syn.  2.  Horrible,  frightful,  awful, 
appalling,  harrowing,  dire,  revolting. 

horridly  (hor'id-li),  adv.  In  a horrid  or  dread- 
ful manner ; shockingly. 

He  [Talleyrand]  looks  horridly  old,  but  seems  vigorous 
enough  and  alive  to  everything. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  March  9, 1830. 

horridness  (hor'id-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing horrid,  abominable,  or  shocking. 

He  did  not  by  any  pretended  prerogative  excuse  or  pro- 
tect them,  but  delivered  them  up  into  the  hands  of  that 
justice  which  the  horridness  of  the  fact  did  undoubtedly 
demerit.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  III.  333. 

horrific  (ho-rif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  horrifique  = Sp. 
horrifico  = Pg.  horrifico,  < L.  horri ficus,  that 
causes  terror,  < horrere,  be  terrified,  fear  (see 
horrent , horrid),  4-  facer e,  cause,  make.]  Caus- 
ing horror. 

Let  . . . nothing  ghastly  or  horrific  be  supposed. 

Is.  Taylor. 

I have  a vivid  memory  of  a tendency  in  the  Sienese 
painters  to  the  more  horrific  facts  of  Scripture  and  legend. 

Howells,  The  Century,  XXX.  67L 

horrification  (hor^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  horrify 
(see  -fy)  4-  - ation. ] The  act  of  horrifying ; any- 
thing that  causes  horror. 

As  the  old  woman  and  her  miserable  blue  light  went  on 
before  us,  I could  almost  have  thought  of  Sir  Bertrand  or 
of  some  German  horrijications. 

Miss  Edgeworth , Belinda,  iii. 

horrify  (hor'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  horrified , 
ppr.  horrifying.  [<  L.  fiorrificare,  make  rough 
or  terrible,  cause  terror,  < horrificus , causing 
terror:  see  horrific.)  To  cause  to  feel  horror; 
strike  or  impress  with  horror. 

+ I was  horrified  at  the  notion.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

horripilate  (ho-rip'i-lat),  \ . t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
horripilated,  ppr.  horripilating.  [Formed  from 
horripilation .]  To  produce  horripilation  in; 
cause  to  shrink  or  creep,  as  flesh.  [Recent 
and  rare.] 

Flesh  made  to  creep  by  the  utterance  of  such  words  as 
poets  utter— flesh  moved  by  an  Idea,  flesh  horripilated  by 
a Thought ! L.  Hearn,  The  Porcelain  God. 

horripilation  (hor-’i-pi-la'shon),  n . [=  F.  horri- 
pilation = Sp.  horripilacion  *=  Pg.  horripilagdo 
= It.  orripilazione,  < LL.  horripilatio{n-),  < horri- 
pilare,  bristle  with  hairs,  be  shaggy, < L.  horrere, 
bristle,  + pilus,  hair.]  A contraction  of  the  cu- 
taneous muscles,  producing  the  erection  of  the 
hairs  and  the  condition  known  as  cutis  anserina 
or  goose-flesh.  It  is  accompanied  by  a kind  of  creep- 
ing sensation  in  the  skin,  and  may  be  produced  by  cold, 
peculiar  and  sudden  emotions,  such  as  fear,  or  certain  ner- 
vous affections. 

A wonderful  desire  and  love  impel  men  from  distant 
regions  to  visit  the  holy  spot,  and  the  first  sight  of  the 
Kaabah  causes  awe  and  fear,  horripilation  and  tears. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  388. 

horrisonant  (ho-ris'o-nant),  a.  [<  horrison-ous 
+ -ant,  after  sonant.)  Same  as  horrisonous. 
[Rare.] 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  exact  implicit  and  profound 
belief  by  mysterious  and  horrisonant  terms. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  lxxxvi. 

horrisonous  (ho-ris'o-nus),  a.  [<  L.  horrisdnus, 
that  makes  a horrid  sound,  < horrere,  be  terrible, 
horrid,  + sonus,  a sound,  sonare,  make  a sound.] 
Sounding  dreadfully;  uttering  or  emitting  a 
terrible  sound.  [Rare.] 

horror  (hor'or),  n.  [Formerly  also  horrour ; = 
F.  horreur  = Sp.  Pg.  horror  = It.  orrore,  < L. 
horror,  a bristling,  a shaking,  trembling  as  with 
cold  or  fear,  terror,  < horrere,  bristle,  shake,  he 
terrified:  see  horrent  and  horrid.)  If.  A bris- 
tling or  ruffling,  as  of  the  surface  of  water ; a 
rippling. 
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Such  fresh  horror  as  you  see  driven  through  the  wrinkled 
waves.  Chapman. 

2.  A shivering  or  shuddering,  as  in  the  cold 
fit  which  precedes  a fever,  usually  accompa- 
nied with  contraction  and  roughening  of  the 
skin;  a rigor.  [Rare.] 

When  lo ! a spectre  rose,  whose  index-hand 

Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand.  . . . 

O’er  every  vein  a shuddering  horror  runs ; 

Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  143. 

A sudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrilled  in  every  vein. 

Addison , JSneid,  iii. 

3.  A painful  emotion  of  fear  or  abhorrence ; a 
shuddering  with  terror  or  loathing ; the  feeling 
inspired  by  something  frightful  or  shocking. 

But  if  we  think  of  being  turn’d  to  naught, 

A trembling  horror  in  our  souls  we  find. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 

Horrour  is  that  very  strong  and  painful  emotion  which 
is  excited  by  the  view  or  contemplation  of  something  pe- 
culiarly atrocious  in  the  conduct  of  another ; by  some  vice 
which  exceeds  the  usual  extravagance  of  vice ; enormities 
that  surpass  the  bounds  of  common  depravity. 

T.  Cogan,  The  Passions,  I.  ii.  § 3. 

I met  her  gray  eyes  glazed 
With  sudden  horror  most  unspeakable. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  309. 

4.  Shrinking  dread;  great  dislike  or  repug- 
nance : as,  to  hold  publicity  in  horror;  to  have 
a horror  of  falsehood. 

Sympathising  with  an  English  reader’s  pious  horror  for 
unpronounceable  Asiatic  names,  I will  tiy  to  avoid  them 
as  much  as  possible.  Nineteenth  Century , XXII.  471. 

5.  That  which  excites  horror  or  terror;  that 
which  causes  gloom  or  dread:  as,  the  horrors 
of  war;  a place  of  horrors. 

Ye  haue  encreased  the  fault  of  your  vile  rebellion  with 
the  horrour  of  bloudshed.  Sir  J.  Cheke,  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
I saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  659. 

Intervals  of  a groping  twilight  alternated  with  spells  of 
utter  blackness ; and  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  reason 
of  these  changes  in  the  flying  horror  of  the  sky. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

The  novel  bristles  with  nonsense  and  unnecessary  hor- 
rors. Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  146. 

The  horrors,  (a)  Extreme  depression ; the  blues.  [Col- 
loq.] 

As  you  promise  our  stay  shall  be  short,  if  I don’t  die  of 
the  horrors,  I shall  certainly  try  to  make  the  agreeable. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Marriage,  iii. 
(6)  Delirium  tremens.  [Colloq.] 

He  do  take  a drop  too  much  at  times,  and  then  he  has 
the  horrors.  Trollope,  Dr.  Thorne,  xl. 

horror-stricken,  horror-struck  (tor 'or - 
strik'n,  -struk),  a.  Struck  with  horror;  hor- 
rified. 

horry  (hor'i),  a.  See  hory. 
horst,  n.  Au  obsolete  spelling  of  horse 1,  in  Mid- 
dle English  both  singular  and  plural, 
hors  conconrs  (hdr  kon-kor').  [F.,  out  of  com- 
petition : hors,  out ; concours,  competition.] 
Not  entered  for  competition : said  of  a work 
of  art  in  an  exhibition. 

hors  de  combat  (hor  de  kon-ba').  [F.,  out  of 
the  fight : hors,  prep.,  out,  beyond,  < L.  foris, 
out  of  doors,  without  (see  forisfamiliate,  for- 
feit)l;  de,  < L.  de,  of:  combat,  fight:  see  com- 
bat..]  Out  of  the  fight ; disabled ; unable  to 
take  further  part  in  the  struggle, 
hors-d’oeuvre  (hor'dovr'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  outside 
(the)  work:  hors,  out;  de,  of  (see  hors  de 
combat) ; oeuvre,  work  (see  tire).]  In  gastron- 
omy, something  served  not  as  a part  of  a 
course ; a relish,  as  radishes,  pickles,  etc. 

Tried  all  hors-d’oeuvres,  all  liqueurs  defined. 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  dined. 

^ Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  317. 

horse1  (hfirs),  n.  [<  ME.  hors  (pi.  hors  and 
horses),  < AS.  hors  (pi.  hors)  = OS.  hors,  hros 
( hross -)  = OFries.  hors,  hars  = D.  ros  = OHO. 
hros,  ros,  MHO.  ros  (ross-),  G.  ross  (> It.  rozza  = 
Pr.  rossa  = F.rosse,  a jade)  = Ieel.  hross,  hors 
= Sw.  Dan.  dial,  hors , a horse.  Root  uncer- 
tain ; some  connect  the  word  with  AS.  horse  = 
MHG.  rosch , swift,  referring  both  to  a root 
shown  in  L.  currere  (for  * cursereV ),  run:  see 
current I.  The  Indo-Eur.  word  for  ‘ horse 9 is 
that  represented  by  Skt.  agva  = Gr.  Imroq  = L. 
equus  = AS.  eoli,  etc.:  see  Equus.  The  ordi- 
nary Teut.  terms  outside  of  E.  are  D.  paard,  G. 
pferd  (see  palfrey ) ; Sw.  hast,  Dan.  best  (see 
henchman ) ; the  Rom.  words  are  F.  cheval,  Sp. 
caballo , etc.  (see  cheval , caplet,  cavalry , etc.).] 

1.  A solidungulate  perissodactyl  mammal  of 
the  family  Equidce  and  genus  Equus;  E.  cabal- 
lltS . It  has  a flowing  mane  and  tail,  comparatively  small 
erect  ears,  comparatively  large  rounded  hoofs,  shapely 
head,  arched  neck,  a callosity  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind 


leg  below  the  hock,  in  addition  to  one  on  the  fore  leg  above 
the  so-called  “knee,”  and  a peculiar  voice  called  a “neigh.” 
These  are  the  principal  distinctive  characters  of  the  ex- 
isting horses,  of  whatever  variety,  in  comparison  with  the 
asses  and  zebras,  which  are  commonly  placed  in  the  same 
genus  {Equus).  The  horse  has  no  distinctive  coloration, 
but  is  never  conspicuously  striped  in  any  regular  pattern, 
and  seldom  shows  even  the  dorsal  and  shoulder  stripe 
characteristic  of  the  ass,  though  there  is  often  an  indica- 
tion of  this  marking  in  horses  which  have  reverted  to  a 
feral  state  and  tend  to  assume  a dun  color.  The  horse 
is  now  known  only  as  a domesticated  and  artificially  bred 
animal,  though  in  both  North  and  South  America,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  the  descendants  of  do- 
mesticated ancestors  run  wild  in  troops.  The  native 
country  of  the  horse  and  the  period  of  its  subjection  to 
man  are  unknown.  Animals  congeneric  with  the  present 
horse,  if  not  conspecific,  have  left  their  remains  with  those 
of  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  animals  in  the  bone- 
caves  of  both  the  old  and  new  worlds,  but  the  genus 
Equus  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  established  before 
the  close  of  the  Pliocene.  The  evolution  of  the  modern 
forms  has  been  traced  back  through  the  whole  Tertiary 
period,  by  the  discovery  of  such  genera  as  Ilipparion  and 
Pliohippus  of  the  Pliocene,  Anchitherium,  Miohippus,  and 
Mesohippus  of  the  Miocene,  and  Orohippus  and  Eohippus  of 
the  Eocene.  In  the  course  of  this  evolutionary  series  is 
observed  a very  gradual  and  unbroken  geologic  pedigree, 
going  back  to  a small  animal,  not  larger  than  a fox,  with 
several  separate  toes  on  each  foot.  The  size  has  steadily 
increased,  and  other  progressive  modifications,  especially 
of  the  limbs,  have  resulted  in  the  existing  horse  in  all 
its  numberless  artificial  breeds,  races,  and  strains,  com- 
bining in  various  degrees  the  qualities  of  size,  strength, 


a,  muzzle  ; b,  gullet ; c , crest ; d,  withers  ; e,  chest ; /,  loins ; gg, 
girth  ; h,  hip  or  ilium  ; i,  croup ; k,  haunch  or  quarters ; /,  thigh  ; m, 
hock ; n,  shank  or  cannon ; o , fetlock  ; p,  pastern  ; q , shoulder-bone 
or  scapula  ; r,  elbow  ; s,  fore  thigh,  or  arm  ; t , knee  ; u,  coronet ; v, 
hoof ; tv,  point  of  hock  ; x,  hamstring ; zz,  height. 

speed,  and  bottom.  Two  breeds — namely,  the  large, 
powerful,  black  breed  of  Flanders,  and  the  Arabian  — 
have  contributed  more  than  all  Others  to  develop  the 
present  varieties.  The  former  laid  the  foundation  of  size, 
strength,  and  vigor  for  draft-horses  and  for  those  former- 
ly used  in  war ; while,  when  mailed  armor  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  horse  begau  to  be  used  for  the  chase;  the  latter 
conferred  the  speed  and  endurance  which  distinguish  the 
hunter.  The  ladies'  palfrey  is  largely  derived  from  the 
Spanish  genet,  a small,  beautiful,  fleet  variety  of  the 
Moorish  barb.  The  race-horse  has  less  of  Flemish  and 
more  of  Arabian  blood.  Other  leading  varieties  are  the 
Suffolk  Punch  and  Clydesdale,  both  chiefly  of  Flemish 
blood,  and  best  for  draft  and  agriculture ; and  several  va- 
rieties of  ponies,  as  Galloway,  Shetland,  etc.  Carriage, 
riding,  and  other  horses  combine  the  above  breeds  in  va- 
rying degrees,  as  speed,  endurance,  strength,  or  size,  etc., 
may  be  required.  Horses  are  said  to  have  “blood’’ or 
“breeding”  in  proportion  as  they  have  a greater  or  less 
strain  of  Arab  blood.  The  wild  horse  of  Tatary  is  called 
a tarpan,  that  of  northern  Africa  a k oomrah,  and  that  of 
America  a mustang,  the  last  being  descended  from  im- 
ported Spanish  parents.  The  male  of  the  horse  is  a stal- 
lion; when  gelded,  a gelding  ; the  female  is  a mare;  the 
young,  a foal— if  a male,  a colt,  if  a female,  a filly.  The 
colt  and  filly  become  “of  age”  when  the  “corner-nippers” 
(outer  incisors)  attain  functional  development.  The  age 
of  the  horse  may  be  determined  by  the  marks  on  the  front 
teeth,  which  change  with  the  wearing  down  of  the  crowns 
by  use.  When  the  mark  disappears,  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  the  horse  is  “ aged.”  The  pe- 
riod of  gestation  is  eleven  months,  and  foals  are  generally 
dropped  in  the  spring.  Horses  vary  greatly  in  size,  some 
standing  more  than  twice  as  high  as  others.  Very  small 
horses  are  called  ponies,  as  those  bred  in  Shetland. 

A-noon  he  made  tweyne  of  his  sones  for  to  make  hem 
redy  and  sette  hem  on  two  swifte  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  525. 
Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder?  Job  xxxix.  19. 

The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  heaven, 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostrils.  Marlowe. 
In  the  earliest  period,  the  Horse  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  animal  for  sacrifice ; there  is  no  doubt  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity  its  flesh  was  univer- 
sally eaten.  Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol.  (trans.),  I.  47. 

2.  pi.  In  zool.,  the  horse  family,  or  Equidce; 
the  species  of  the  genus  Equus  and  related 
genera.  These  include  all  the  existing  asses  of  the  re- 
stricted genus  Asinus,  and  the  quagga,  dauw,  and  zebra, 
of  the  restricted  genus  Hippotigris,  together  with  all  the 
extinct  forms  of  the  Tertiary  period  which,  however  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  horse,  are  connected  closely  by 
intermediate  links.  See  Equidce. 

3.  The  male  of  the  horse  kind,  in  distinction 
from  the  female  or  mare ; a stallion  or  gelding. 

Lo,  the  unhack’d  breeder,  full  of  fear, 

Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 

With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  322. 


No  cow-boy  ever  rides  anything  but  horses,  because 
mares  give  great  trouble  where  all  the  animals  have  to  be 
herded  together.'  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  656. 

4.  A body  of  troops  serving  on  horseback;  cav- 
alry : in  this  sense  a collective  noun,  used  also 
as  a plural : as,  a regiment  of  horse. 

Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 

And  our  twelve  thousand  horse. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C«,  iii.  7. 
The  horse  was  the  first  that  marched  o’er, 

The  foot  soon  followed  a’ter. 

The  Boyne  Water  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  254). 

Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse; 

Pageants  on  pageants  in  long  order  drawn. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  L 315. 

5.  A frame,  block,  board,  or  the  like,  on  which 
something  is  mounted  or  supported,  or  the  use 
of  which  is  in  any  way  analogous  to  that  of  a 
horse.  Compare  etymology  of  easel1. 

A kind  of  horse,  as  it  is  called  with  you,  with  two  poles 
like  those  of  chairmen,  was  the  vehicle;  on  which  is  se- 
cured a sort  of  elbow-chair  in  which  the  traveller  sits. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  299. 
Specifically— (a)  A vaulting-block  in  a gymnasium.  (6) 
A wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers  are  made  to  ride  as 
a punishment : sometimes  called  a timber  mare,  (c)  A 
saw-horse,  (d)  A clothes-horse,  (e)  A curriers’  board, 
used  in  dressing  hides.  (/)  In  printing,  a sloping  hoard, 
with  its  support,  placed  on  the  bank  close  to  the  tympan 
of  a hand-press,  on  which  is  laid  the  paper  to  be  printed. 
(g)  A support  for  the  cables  of  a suspension-bridge.  ( h ) 
A board  on  which  the  workman  sits  in  grinding  the  bevels 
and  edges  of  tools  in  their  manufacture.  Also  horstiig. 

6.  In  mining , a mass  of  rock  inclosed  within  a 
lode  or  vein,  usually  of  the  same  material  as 
the  “ country,”  or  rock  adjacent  to  the  lode  on 
each  side. 

The  miner  takes  his  chance  of  luck.  He  is  generally 
content  if  he  manages  to  pay  his  way  along  while  the  ores 
are  poor ; to  lay  by  a little  for  the  day  when  a horse  or 
cut  makes  its  appearance  in  the  vein,  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  he  may  strike  a rich  stretch  of  ore. 

Quoted  in  Mowry's  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  128. 

7.  In  metal.,  same  as  bear , 7. — 8.  An  imple- 
ment or  a device  for  some  service  suggesting 
or  supposed  to  suggest  that  of  a horse.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  A clamp  for  holding  screws  for  filing.  (6)  A 
hook-shaped  tool  used  in  making  raised  or  hammered 
work,  (c)  A wedge  passed  through  a pin  to  tighten  the 
contact  of  the  pieces  which  the  pin  holds  together. 

Thanne  is  ther  a large  pyn  in  maner  of  an  extre  that  goth 
thorow  the  hole  that  halt  the  tables  of  the  clymates  and 
the  riet  in  the  wombe  of  the  moder  thorw  wich  pyn  ther 
goth  a litel  wegge  which  that  is  cleped  the  hors , that 
streyneth  alle  thise  parties  to  hepe. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  L 14. 
(d)  Naut. : (If)  A foot-rope.  (2)  A jack-stay,  on  the  for- 
ward or  after  side  of  a mast,  on  which  a sail  or  yard  is 
hoisted.  (3)  A traveler  for  the  sheet-block  of  a fore-and- 
aft  sail,  consisting  of  a horizontal  bar  of  wood  or  iron. 

A horse  ...  is  used  in  sailing  craft  generally,  for  sheets 
to  travel  upon.  Qualtrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  34. 
(4)  The  iron  bar  between  the  posts  of  a fife-rail  to  which 
the  leading-blocks  are  fastened. 

9.  A translation  or  similar  forbidden  aid  used 
by  a pupil  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons ; a 
‘ 1 pony  ” ; a ‘ 1 trot  ” ; a “ crib  ” : so  called  as  help- 
ing the  pupil  to  get  on  faster.  [School  and 
college  slang.]  — 10.  Among  British  workmen, 
work  charged  for  before  it  is  executed. — Ilf. 
A term  of  opprobrium.  Compare  ass1,  similar- 
ly used. 

Your  mayor  (a  very  horse,  and  a traitor  to  our  city)  . . . 
must  quarrel  with  the  boys  at  their  recreations. 

British  Bellman,  1648  (Harl.  Misc.,  VII.  635). 
[Horse,  as  the  first  element  of  a compound,  indicates  a 
large  or  coarse  thing  of  its  kind : as,  Aorse-chestnut,  horse- 
crab,  Aarse-mackerel,  horse- play,  etc.] — Barbary  horse. 
Same  as  barb*,  1. — Dark  horse,  (a)  In  horse-racing,  a 
horse  whose  performances  or  capabilities  are  not  gener- 
ally known,  or  concerning  whose  chances  of  success  in  a 
pending  race  little  or  no  information  is  to  be  had. 

The  first  favourite  was  never  heard  of,  the  second  fa- 
vourite was  never  seen  after  the  distance  post,  all  the  ten- 
to-oners  were  in  therace,  and  a dark  horse  which  had  never 
been  thought  of  rushed  past  the  grand  stand  in  sweeping 
triumph.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  ii.  5. 

Hence— (6)  Any  competitor  for  or  recipient  of  a prize,  hon- 
ors, or  office  concerning  whom  nothing  certain  is  known, 
or  whose  identity  is  at  fust  concealed,  as  for  reasons  of 
strategy ; one  who  is  unexpectedly  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate,  or  for  nomination  in  a convention : much  used 
in  American  politics. 

Every  now  and  then  a dark  horse  is  heard  of,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  done  wonders  at  some  obscure  small 
college.  Cambridge  Sketches. 

Polk  was  what,  in  the  political  slang  of  to-day,  is  called 
“a  dark  horse ” ; but  as  to  the  test  question,  he  could  have 
been  implicitly  trusted. 

H.  von  Holst,  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  244. 
Entire  horse.  See  ent ire.—  Flemish  horse,  a short 
foot-rope  on  a topsail-yard,  outside  the  foot-rope  proper, 
used  in  reefing  or  other  work  at  the  yard-arm.  See  cut  on 
following  page.— Green  horse,  in  sporting.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

A green  horse  is  one  that  has  never  trotted  or  paced  for 
premiums  or  money,  either  double  or  single. 

Rules  Nat.  Trotting  Assoc.,  p.  51. 
Horned  horse,  the  gnu,  Catoblepas  or  Connochcetes  gnu. 
See  cut  under  gnu.— Horse  and  foot,  or  horse,  foot, 


horse 
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translation  or  other  extrinsic  aid:  as,  to  horse 
a lesson jn  Virgil.  [School  and  college  slang.] 

— To  horse  a bill,  to  try  to  get  pay  for  work  not  yet  done. 

peionor worT^slng^ng® i™'  t0 ""  on : pu8h'  a8 ‘ howe-bramble  (h6rs'bram//bl),  n.  A brier ; 

II.  intrans. 
or 


horse-coursing 

Having  bene  once  brought  up  an  idle  horse-boy,  he  will 
never  after  fall  to  laboure,  but  is  onely  made  fltt  for  the 
halter.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


, Flemish  Horse. 


— w ^ _ person  or  worn.  |oiang,  rmg.j  -i  j 

^ U,  ^trans.  1 . To  get  on  horseback ; mount  ,^1:^ 

- , r or  nde  on  a horse.  [Now rare.]  <° iUadf]  ^ 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste.  .... 

Archie  of  Ca  field  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  90). 

Up  early,  and  my  father  and  I alone  talked  about  our 
business,  and  then  we  all  horsed  away  to  Cambridge. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  19, 1661. 

2.  To  charge  for  work  before  it  is  executed. 

[Trade  slang,  Eng.]  — 3.  In  calking,  to  embed 
firmly  in  the  seams  of  a ship,  as  oakum,  with 
a horsing-iron  and  a mallet : often  with  up. 

She  played  at  pharaoh  two  or  three  times  at  Princess  horse2t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  hoarse.  Chaucer. 

Craon  s,  where  she  cheats  ^ndfo^  ^ ^ ^ horse-aloes  (hors'al'oz),  n.  See  fetid  aloes,  un- 

thLwhirwfs^r184  at  hivSle^&r:  *■  The  common  red 

moth^ ^^nef— *Master>of  the'horse.11  Se^mugfer0—  Hi!®'!1111  (h'8f ^ the  part  horse-brier  (h6rs' briefer),  n.  The  common 

Salt  horse.  See  salthorse.— The  age  of  a hors-  See  vot  tne  uorse-wliim  , winctl  horses  are  attached,  greenbrier  or  cat-brier,  Smilax  rotundifolia . 

““ ' Armor  for  the  horse-cadger  (hors'kaj^er),  w.  A knavish  deal- 


and  dragoons.  ( a ) The  cavalry  and  infantry — that  is,  the 
whole  army : as,  they  were  routed,  horse , foot,  and  dra- 
goons. Hence — (ft)  As  used  adverbially,  indiscriminately ; 
without  favor. 


[Prov.  Eng.] 

, , n.  [<  ME.  horsbrede; 
. Provender  for  horses  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  loaves ; any  kind  of  coarse 
bread  fed  to  horses. 

That  no  hosteller  make  horse  bread  in  his  hostry  nor 
without,  but  bakers  shall  make  it. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  366. 

Save  this  piece  of  dry  horse-bread,  chave  byt  no  byt  this 
lyvelonge  daie.  Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle. 

The  foode  which  I and  others  did  eat  was  very  blacke, 
far  worse  then  Horse-breade. 

Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  20. 

You  thread-bare,  horse-bread-e ating  rascals ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

horse-breaker  (hors'bra/kGr),  n.  One  whose 
employment  is  to  break  or  train  horses. 


age. — To  change  a horse.  See  change.— To  chant  a horse-armor  (hors'ar^mor),  n. 

horse.  See  chant.— To  flog  a dead  horce,  to  try  to  protection  of  a horse  in  battle.  See  bard2.  er  in  horses. 
0ni:ors7ta““mouni°edSeS-  h°rse-artillery  (hdrs'ar-tiFe-ri),  n.  See  artil 
levy — Horse-artillery  gun.  See  guni. 

horseback  (hdrs'bak), 


revive  interest  in  a worn-oul 
See  hitch.— To  horse,  (at) 

Whan  the  gomes  of  grece  were  alio  to  horse , 

Araied  wel  redi,  of  romayns  to  rekkenc  the  numbre, 

Treull  twenti  thousand,  a-tired  atte  best. 

William,  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1947. 

(ft)  Take  horse ; mount : used  absolutely,  as  a signal  or 
command. 

To  horse , to  horse  ! urge  doubts  to  them  that  fear. 

Shak.,  Rich  II.,  ii.  1. 

“To  horse ,” 

Said  Ida ; “ home ! to  horse  l ” 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

To  mount  or  ride  the  high  horse,  to  bo  or  get  on 
one’s  high  horse,  to  assume  a lofty  tone  or  manner; 
act  or  speak  loftily,  as  from  offended  dignity,  or  from 
pedantry  or  ostentation ; pranco  or  show  off. 

Rooster  forsooth  must  ride  the  high  horse  now  he  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  at  Chanticlere.  Thackeray , Newcomes,  lvii. 

Now  dismounted  from  her  high  horse  and  sitting  confi- 
dentially down  close  to  her  visitor. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxvi. 

He  mounted  the  classic  high  horse , and  modeled  him-  horseback  (hors'bak),  adv, 
self  on  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  1 * •'  ’ - 


A combination  of  a Yorkshire  horse-cadger  and  a White- 
chapel bully  might  furnish  some  psychological  parallel. 

Westminster  Bev.,  CXXV.  380. 

^ (=.^ce^  hrossbak ) ; < horsed  + back i.]  horse-cane  (hors'kan),  n.  A tall  coarse  Amer- 
1.  The  back  of  a horse,  particularly  that  part  ican  composite  plant,  Ambrosia  trijida,  the  great 
of  the  back  on  which  the  rider  sits : used  gen-  ragweed.  See  ragweed . 

erally  in  the  phrase  on  horseback,  often  abbre-  horse-capper  (hors'kap^er),  n.  A swindler  wbo 
viated  to  horseback,  and  used  adverbially.  sells  a worthless  horse  for  a good  price.  [Cant.] 
That  euery  brother  schal  be  in  his  liuere  for  that  aero  horse-car  (hfirs'kar),  n.  1 . A railroad-car  fitted 
on  hors-bae  at  certeyn  piace;  be  oure  and  time  assigned.  for  the  transportation  of  horses. — 2.  A street- 

" - car  drawn  by  horses.  [U.  S.] 

horse-cassia  (hors'  k ash  iii),  n.  A leguminous 
tree,  Cassia  marginata,  bearing  long  pods  which 
contain  a black  cathartic  pulp,  used  in  Hindu- 
stan as  a medicine  for  horses.  The  tree  is  nat- 
uralized in  Jamaica. 

See  chan- 


[<  ME.  horseback, 


p.aeo,  ue  oure  anu  lime  assigned. 
English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  447. 
saw  them  salute  on  horseback. 


Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

2.  A low  and  somewhat  sharp  ridge  of  sand 
or  gravel ; also,  but  not  generally,  a ridge  of 

rock  which  rises  for  a short  distance  with  a 

sharp  edge:  a common  term  in  New  England,  horse-chanter  (h6rs,chan#ter),  n. 
especially  in  Maine.  Also  called  hogback,  hog’s-  ter\  3. 

back,  and  boar’s-back.  Such  ridges  are  called  by  horse-charget,  n.  [ME.  horsecharche ; < horse 1 
Scotch  geologists  kames,  by  the  Irish  eskars.  + charge .]  A horse-load, 
henes  and  Cirero  lorseback  (hdrs'bak),  adr  On  the  back  of  a horse-chestnut  (hors'ches'nut),  n.  [So  called, 

Tp  Adams,  ™:,  A CoUege  Fetich,  p.  24.  t h°rselack’  h j*  is  Said’  because  forn«rly  ground  as  food  for 

n r.rai.  Lann.  ..  . . ,,  , b p k°rse-balm  (hors  bam),  «.  A strong-scented  horses ; but  this  is  appar.  a mere  guess.  Horse 

[in^fu^hiri^^achiCTed^by  Buclf^delteat^meanB^  with  EC  ™ ‘ 5 

so  little  forcing  of  the  tone  or  mounting  of  the  high  horse,  having  large  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.  C. 

JY.  A.  Rev  CXX  208  Canadensis,  the  best-known  species,  also  known  as  the 
o l ’ ’ richweed  or  stoneroot,  is  used  in  inf usion  as  a diuretic,  and 

8 pay  for  a dead  its  leaves  are  applied  to  wounds  and  bruises, 

horse,  to  pay  for  something  that  has  been  lost  or  consumed,  ft  nr  cie-bn  n p ( h dra  'hn  n 
or  from  which  one  has  received  or  will  receive  no  benefit  Dctne  Vuyrspan;: 


has  received  or  will  receive  no  benefit!  Uv{  Vuors  i ua,nb  n.  A poisonous  timbel- 

as  if  for  a horse  that  has  died  before  being  paid  for.— To  llterous  plant,  Ltnanthe  aquatica,  & native  of 
pull  the  dead  horse,  to  work  for  wages  already  paid,  temperate  Europe  and  Russian  Asia  : so  called 

s^er«erfSlaiTft  tiirS  before  the  horse,  from  its  being  supposed  to  cause  a kind  of 

see  cart.— To  take  norse.  (a)  To  mount  for  a nde  on  * palsy  in  horses. 


horseback. 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse, 

Commanded  me  to  follow.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(6)  To  he  covered,  as  a mare,  (c)  In  mining,  to  divide 
into  branches  for  a distance:  said  of  a vein. — Winged 
★horse.  See  Pegasus. 

horse1  (h6rs),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  horsedf  ppr.  hors - 
ing.  [<  ME.  horsenf  set  on  horseback ; < horse , 
w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  provide  with  a horse ; sup- 
ply horses  for,  as  a body  of  cavalry,  etc. 

The  duke  was  horsede  agayne, 

He  prikked  faste  in  the  playne. 

MS.  Lincoln , A.  i.  17,  f.  134.  (Halliwell.) 

The  Crimme  Tartar  . . . came  out  of  his  owne  coun- 
trey, . . . accompanied  with  a great  number  of  his  nobil- 
itie  well  horsed.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  469. 

I can  see  nothing  hut  people  better  horsed  than  myself, 
that  out-ride  me.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  3. 

Our  Maron  [a  guide  or  conductor]  of  Turin,  who  horsed 
our  company  from  Lyons  to  Turin. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 92. 

2.  To  sit  astride;  bestride.  [Rare.] 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 

Are  smother’d  up,  leads  fill’d,  and  ridges  hors’d 
With  variable  complexions ; all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 


occurs  in  many  other  plant-names,  in  some 
without  obvious  reason ; in  this  case  it  may  be 
meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  1 large.’]  1.  A 
tree  belonging  to  the  genus  jflsculus , especially 
JE.  Hippocastanum.  It  is  a large  and  highly  orna- 
mental tree,  a native  originally  of  Asia,  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
native  American  species  of  the  same  genus  are  commonly 
called  buckeye.  The  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut  resembles 
the  chestnut,  but  is  coarse  and  bitter.  See  jEscuIus  and 
buckeye. 

2.  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut. — 3. 
In  entom.,  a geometrid  moth,  Pachycnemia  hip- 
pocastanaria : an  English  collectors’  name, 
horse-clipper  (hors' klip "br),  n.  A form  of 
shears  for  clipping  the  coats  of  horses,  in  which 
a pair  of  serrated  knives  move  over  each  other. 
See  cut  under  clipping-shears. 
horse-cloth  (hors'kloth),  n.  A cloth  used  to 
cover  a horse,  or  as  a part  of  its  trappings. 


the  height  of  the  rail,  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  of  the  <Jeck. 
horse-boat  (hors'bot),  n.  A boat 
moved  by  a horse  or  horses ; spe- 
3.  To  cover:  said  of  the  male. — 4.  To  mount  cifically,  a ferry-boat  propelled  by 
or  place  on  or  as  on  the  back  of  a horse ; set  h°rses  working  in  a treadmill, 
on  horseback;  hence,  to  take  on  one’s  own  horse-boot  (hors'bot),  n.  A lea- 
back.  [Rare.]  tber  covering  for  the  hoof  and 

Not  hia  [the  orator’s]  will,  but  the  principle  on  which  Paste™  of  a horse,  designed  to 
he  is  honed,  . . . thunders  in  the  ear  ot  the  crowd.  guard  them  against  over-reaching 

Emerson,  Art.  or  interfering. 

5.  To  mount  on  another’s  back  preparatory  to  horse-bot  (hors'bot),  n.  The  lar- 
flogging.  [Eng.]  va  of  the  horse  bot-fly,  Gastero- 

The  capteine  commanded  the  child  to  be  honed  up  and  S®6  6°*1’  iU’d  CUt  Un‘ 

scourged.  Foxe , Martyrs,  p.  81.  , <ler  OO  t-Jly. 

horse-box  (hors'boks),  n.  1.  A 


horse-bean  (hdrs'ben),  n.  A variety  of  Vicea 
Faba,  a sort  of  bean  so  called  from  being  fed 
to  horses,  or  from  its  large  size.  The  Jamaica 
horse-bean  is  Canavali  ensiforme. 
horse-beech  (hors ' bech),  n.  Same  as  hurst- 
beech. 

horse-blob  (hors ' blob),  n.  The  marsh-mari- 
gold, Caltha  palustris.  [Scotch.] 

The  yellow  horse-blob's  early  flower. 

Ciore,  Village  Minstrel,  I.  49. 

horse-block  (hdrs'blok),  n.  1.  A block  or  stage 
on  which  one  steps  in  mounting  or  dismount- 
ing from  a horse. 

A horse-block  with  a flight  of  steps  attached  was  brought, 
and  placed  in  position  for  the  visitor's  descent. 

Harper  s Mag.,  I.XX VIII.  243. 

2.  A square  frame  of  strong  boards  employed 
by  excavators  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheel- 

ing-planks  — 3 In  ship-building,  a grating  or  hors’e-coltt,  n.  [ME.]  A colt. 

Sat£0I;ra^leJat:ed.ab.0';e  tbe  deck  of  a sl“P  at  As  an  honlcolt  he  shalbe  dryue. 

Wyclif,  Ecclus.  xxiii.  30. 

horse-coper,  horse-couper  (h6rs'ko,/pcr,  -kouJ- 


The  furniture  and  the  horse-cloaths  will  be  all  your  own 
device  for  the  wedding,  and  the  horses,  when  and  where 
you  please.  Steele , Lying  Lover,  ii.  1. 

horse-collar  (hdrs'koFar),  n.  A collar,  com- 
monly made  of  leather  stuffed  with  hay  or 
straw,  and  having  creases  to  receive  the  hames, 
placed  over  a horse’s  neck  and  against  the  shoul- 
der, to  bear  against  in  pulling.  See  cut  under 
harness. 


A naughty  boy  ready  horsed  for  discipline.  Swift.  ■UL’Ise"uoi  l'1™8  OOKS),  n. 

„ „ ,,,  , , . J closed  car  for  transporting  horses 

6.  Naut.,  to  ride  hard;  drive  or  urge  at  work  by  rail. — 2.  An  inclosure  for  horses  in  a vessel. 

n^fwrlyv°ITt7^nt1Caliy:  fS’  t0  !l0rse  a sbiP’s  horse-boy  (hors'boi),  n.  A boy  employed  in  horse-coursingt  (hfirs'  kor " sing),  n. 
crew.— 7.  To  make  out  or  learn  by  means  of  a grooming  and  tending  horses ; a stable-boy.  dealing  or  horse-racing. 


per),  n.  A horse-dealer.  [Scotch.]' 

We  were  told  there  were  not  less  than  an  hundred  jock- 
eys or  horse-kopers,  as  they  call  them  there,  from  London, 
to  buy  horses  for  sale. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  397. 
Some  turned  horse-coopers,  some  pedlers. 

Colvil,  Mock  Poem,  p.  37. 

horse-courserf  (hdrs'kor^ser),  n.  [<  horse 1 + 
courser 2.  In  def.  2 associated  with  courser !.] 

1.  A dealer  in  horses. 

Now  they  throng,  like  so  many  horse-coursers  at  a fair. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii. 
Hee  musters  together  all  the  Hackneymen  and  Horse- 
coursers  in  and  about  Colman-streete. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  20. 

2.  One  who  runs  horses,  or  keeps  race-horses. 

Horse- 


horse-coursing 

E.  Love.  What  yet-unheard-of  course  to  live  doth  your 
imagination  flatter  you  with?  your  ordinary  means  are 
devoured. 

F.  Love.  Course ! why,  horse-coursing,  I think. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

horse-crab  (hors'krab),  n.  Same  as  horseshoe- 
crab. 

horse-crevalle  (hors'kre-vaFe),  n.  A earan- 
goid  fish,  Caranx  hippos,  the  cavally:  so  called 
in  South  Carolina,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
pampano,  there  known  as  crevalle. 
horse-CUCtunber  (hors'kiFkum-ber),  n.  A large 
★ green  cucumber.  Mortimer. 
horse-daisy  (hdrs'da/'zi),  n.  Same  as  oxeye 
daisy  (which  see,  under  daisy). 
horse-dealer  (hors'de'Ter),  n.  One  who  buys 
and  sells  horses. 

horse-doctor  (hors'dok’Tor),  n.  One  who  treats 
the  diseases  of  horses;  a farrier;  a veterinary 
surgeon.  [Colloq.] 

horse-drench  (hdrs' drench),  n.  1.  A dose  of 
physic  for  a horse. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  of  Galen  is  but  empiri- 
cutick,  and  ...  of  no  better  repute  than  a horse-drench. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

2.  A horn  or  other  instrument  by  which  medi- 
cine is  administered  to  a horse, 
horse-elder  (hfirs'eFder),  n.  [An  accom.  form 
of  horseheal,  simulating  elder2.']  Same  as  horse- 
heal. 

horse-emmet  (hdrs'enFet),  n.  Same  as  horse- 
ant. 

horse-eye  (hors'I),  n.  A name  for  the  so- 
called  sea-beans,  Stizolobium  mens  and  S. 
altissimum,  often  washed  up  on  shore  in  trop- 
ical America,  and  used  in  jewelry Horse-eye 

bean,  (a)  Same  as  horse-eye.  (6)  The  fruit  of  another 
leguminous  plant,  Dolichos  Lablab,  a native  of  the  East 
Indira. 

horse-faced  (hors'fast),  a.  Having  a long  coarse 
face;  ugly. 

horse-fair  (hdrs'far),  n.  A fair  or  market  at 
which  chiefly  horses  are  sold, 
horse-fettler  (h6rs'fet,/ler),  n.  In  mining,  a 
workman  who  provides  for  and  attends  to  the 
horses  kept  underground, 
horse-finch  (hors'finch), ».  The  chaffinch.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

horse-fish  (h6rs'fish),  n.  1.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Carangidce,  Vomer  setipinnis,  having  a much- 
compressed  oblong  body,  a head  high  and  an- 
gulated  far  above  the  eyes,  a smooth  silvery 
skin,  and  low  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  It  inhabits 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Also  called 
moonfish,  dollar-fish,  and  blunt-nosed  shiner. — 
2.  A carangoid  fish,  Selene  vomer,  closely  re- 
sembling the  foregoing,  and  known  by  the  same 
names.  See  cut  under  horsehead. — 3.  The  sau- 

ter,  Stizostedion  canadense.  [Western  U.  S.]  — 
- A sea-horse,  as  Hippocampus  hudsonius. 
horseflea-weed  (h6rs'fle-wed),  n.  Same  as 
^horsefly-weed, 

horse-flesh  (hdrs'flesh),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  The 
flesh  of  a horse.  Europeans  have  generally  regarded 
horse-flesh  as  unfit  for  food ; but  hippophagy  or  horse-eat- 
ing has  always  existed  among  some  rude  races,  and  has 
been  advocated  by  many  gastronomers  in  Europe.  In  Paris 
horse-flesh  has  long  been  surreptitiously  dealt  in  as  a 
cheap  article  of  diet,  and  its  sale,  under  strict  official  super- 
vision, was  authorized  in  1866.  The  necessary  use  of  it 
there  during  the  siege  of  1870-1  brought  it  into  more 
general  favor,  which  has  been  maintained.  It  is  also  eaten 
to  some  extent  in  other  countries. 

2.  Horses  collectively,  with  reference  to  driv- 
ing, riding,  or  racing.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

He  is  a cogger  of  dice,  a chanter  of  horse-flesh. 

Thackeray,  Legend  of  the  Rhine. 
3.  A leguminous  tree  of  Cuba,  Lysiloma  Sabicu, 
probably  so  named  from  the  color  of  the  wood. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  horse-flesh ; of  a pecu- 
liar reddish-bronze  color — Horse-flesh  mahog- 
any. Same  as  sabicu. — Horse-flesh  ore,  the  mineral 
bomite : so  called  by  Cornish  miners  because  of  its  color 
on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Near  the  surface,  especially  on  the  Bruce  location,  a 
good  deal  of  purple  or  horse-flesh  ore  was  found. 

Ure,  Met.,  IV.  283. 

horse-flower  (h6rs'flotF6r),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  Flem. 
peerd-bloeme,  horse-flower.]  A species  of  cow- 
★wheat,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum. 
horse-fly  (hfirs'fli),  n.  [<  ME.  horsflege,  etc.;  < 
horse 1 + fly2.]  1.  A hexachsetous  dipterous 
insect,  as  Tabanus  bovinus  and  other  species  of 
the  family  Tabanidce,  of  which  the  females  have 
a piercing  proboscis,  and  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing to  horses  and  cattle.  Also  called  breeze, 
breeze-fly,  and  gadfly.  See  cuts  under  breeze 1 
and  gadfly. — 2.  A pupiparous  dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  Hippoboscidee  ; a forest-fly  or  tick- 
fly.  Also  called  horse-tick. — 3.  A dichsetous 
dipterous  insect  of  the  family  CEstridm;  a true 
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bot-fly,  as  the  horse-bot,  Gasterophilus  equi.  See 
cut  under  bot-fly. 

horsefly- weed  (hors'fli-wed),  n.  A leguminous 
plant,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  the  wild  indigo  or  rat- 
tlebush.  Also  horseflea-weed. 
horsefoot  (hSrs'fut),  n.  [<  ME.  horsfot;  < horse 1 
+ foot]  1.  A horse’s  foot. 

The  Troiens  for  that  tulke  had  tene  at  hor  hert ; 
Kayron  euyn  to  the  kyng,  caght  hym  belyue ; 

Harlet  hym  fro  hovsfet,  had  hym  away. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6833. 

2.  A plant,  Tussilago  Farfara : same  as  colts- 
foot.— 3.  The  horseshoe-crab  or  king-crab,  Li- 
mulus  polyphemus. 

horsefoot-crab  (h6rs'fut-krab),  n.  Same  as 
horseshoe-crab. 

horsefoot-snipe  (h6rs'fut-smp), n.  A name  ap- 
plied both  to  the  knot,  Tringa  canutus,  and  to 
the  tumstone,  Strepsilas  interpres,  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  from  their 
feeding  on  the  spawn  of  the  horsefoot. 
horse-furniture  (h6rs,fer//ni-tur),  n.  The  trap- 
pings of  a horse,  including  saddle,  bridle,  etc.; 
the  housings,  caparison,  and  (if  an  armored 
war-horse)  bards  or  armor, 
horse-gear  (hors'ger),  n.  1.  Same  as  horse- 
furniture. 

The  cruel  curb-bit  and  heavy  stock-saddle,  with  its  high 
horn  and  cantle,  prove  that  we  have  adopted  Spanish- 
American  horse-gear. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  605. 

2.  Horse-power,  as  applied  in  moving  machin- 
ery.  [Eng.] 

horse-gentian  (h6rs'jen,i'shian),  n.  See  gentian. 
horse-gin  < hors'jin),  n.  A gin  driven  by  a horse 
for  raising  great  weights.  See  gin*. 
horse-ginseng  (h6rs' jini'seng),  n.  Same  as 
horse-gentian  (which  see,  under  gentian). 
horse-godmother  (h6rs'god,/muTH-f;r),  n.  A 
large  masculine  woman,  coarsely  fat.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In  woman,  angel  sweetness  let  me  see ; 

No  galloping  horse-godmothers  for  me. 

Wolcot,  Peter  Pindar’s  Ode  upon  Ode  (In  Continuation). 

How  do,  my  dear?  Come  to  see  the  old  man,  hay  ? ’Gad 
— you've  a pretty  face,  too.  You  ain't  like  that  old  horse- 
godmother,  your  mother.  Thackeray,  V anity  Fair,  xxxix. 

horse-gogs  (hfirs'gogz),  n.  A kind  of  wild  plum, 
a variety  of  Primus  domestica. 
horse-gowan  (h6rs'gou//an),  n.  One  of  several 
plants,  as  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  Matri- 
caria Chamomilla,  and  Taraxacum  officinalis. 
horse-gram (h6rs'gram),»i.  Aleguminous  plant, 
Dolichos  biflorus,  a native  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Africa  and  Asia,  extensively  cultivated 
in  southern  India  as  a food-plant, 
horse-guards  (hors'gardz),  n.  pi.  1.  A body  of 
cavalry  for  guards.  See  guard. — 2.  [cap.]  The 
public  office  in  Whitehall,  London,  appropriated 
to  the  departments  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army:  so  called  from  the 
two  horsemen  standing  sentry  at  the  gates. — 

3.  [cap.]  The  military  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  war  department  of  Great  Britain,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  civil  chief,  the  Secretary  for 

★War. 

horsehair  (hdrs'har),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  liorsher 
(=  Ieel.  hrosshar)-,  < horse1  + hair1.]  I.  n.  The 
hair  of  horses,  more  particularly  the  hair  of  the 
mane  and  tail.  It  is  used  for  the  making  of  hair- 
cloth, the  stuffing  of  mattresses  and  cushions, 
etc. 

This  holi  man  seint  Edmund  werede  stronge  here  [see 
hair  l,  n .]  . . . 

Of  hard  horsher  ymaked.  St.  Edm.  Conf.,  1. 168. 

II.  a.  Made  of  horsehair ; covered,  filled,  or 
stuffed  with  horsehair:  as,  horsehair  covering; 
a horsehair  mattress. 

horsehair-lichen  (hors'har-IFken),  n.  Same 
as  horsetail-lichen. 

horsehair-worm  (h6rs'har-werm),  n.  A hair- 
+worm  or  gordius.  See  cut  under  Gordius. 
horsehead  (hors'hed),  n.  1.  A fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Selene  or  the  genus  Vomer ; a moonfish  or 
dollar-fish,  as  Selene  vomer  or  Vomer  setipinnis. 
See  cut  in  next  column. — 2.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Hippocampidce;  a sea-horse. — 3.  A cast  of 
the  interior  of  the  shell  of  a fossil  species  of 
Trigoniidce. — 4.  The  surf-scoter,  a duck,  (Fde- 
mia  perspicillata,  more  fully  called  horsehead 
coot.  [Maine,  U.  S.] 

horseheal,  horseheel  (hfirs'hel),  n.  [<  ME. 
horsehele,  < AS.  liors-helene,  hors-elene,  elecam- 
pane, < hors,  a horse  (appar.  as  a tr.  of  the  L. 
name  inula,  taken  as  hinnula,  a colt),  + elene, 
< L.  heleninm,  elecampane:  see  Helenium.  In 
later  use  the  second  element  was  supposed  to 


horse-leech 


have  something  to  do  with  heel1  or  heal1.  An- 
other perversion  appears  in  horse-elder.]  A 
coarse  composite  plant,  Inula  Helenium,  the  ele- 
campane. See  cut  under  elecampane. 
horse-herdt  (hdrs'herd),  n.  [<  ME.  horsherde,< 
AS.  horshyrde,  a horse-keeper,  a groom,  < hors, 
horse,  + hyrde,  a keeper : see  horse 1 and  herd2.] 
A keeper  of  horses ; a groom. 

“Canst  thou  tell  me,”  said  Child  Rowland  to  the  horse- 
herd,  “where  the  king  of  Elfland’s  castle  is?" 

Child  Rowland  (ChUd’s  Ballads,  I.  247). 

horse-hoe  (hdrs'ho),  n.  See  hoe1. 
horse-holder  (hors' hoi ■i'der),  n.  Stocks  or 
a slinging-frame  for  securing  unruly  horses 
while  shoeing,  or  for  supporting  sick  or  dis- 
★ abled  horses. 

horsehoof  (hors'hcif),  n.  Same  as  coltsfoot. 
horse-hook  (hors'huk),  n.  An  iron  hook  at- 
tached to  the  sole-bar  of  a railroad-car,  and 
forming  an  attachment  for  a rope  by  which  the 
vehicle  can  he  drawn.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
horse-iron  (hfirs'Fem),  ».  Same  as  horsing- 
iron, 

horse-jag  (hfirs'jag),  n.  Same  as  horse-plum,  1. 
horse-jockey  (hors'jok,/i),  n.  1.  Aprofessional 
rider  of  race-horses:  more  commonly  in  the 
shortened  form  jockey. 

My  brother  lives  with  horse-jockeys  and  trainers,  and 
the  wildest  bloods  of  the  town. 

Thackeray , Virginians,  lvi. 

2f.  A dealer  in  horses,  especially  a tricky  deal- 
er; a knavish  horse-trader, 
horse-jug  (hdrs'jug),  n.  Same  as  horse-plum,  1. 
horsekeepert  (h6rs'k<Fp6r),  n.  [<  ME.  hors- 
kepere;  < horse1  + keeper.]  One  who  keeps  or 
takes  care  of  horses. 

And  he  called  unto  his  horssekeeper, 

“Make  ready  you  my  steede.” 

Childe  Maurice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  316). 

horse-knacker  (h6rs'nak//er),  n.  One  who  buys 
diseased,  worn-out,  or  dead  horses,  for  the 
commercial  products  to  be  procured  from  their 
carcasses. 

horse-knavet  (hors'nav),  n.  [<  ME.  hors-, 
liorse-knave;  < horse 1 + knave.]  A horse-hoy; 
a groom. 

And  trusse  here  haltris  forth  with  me, 

And  am  but  as  here  horse-knave. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  112.  ( Halliwell .) 

horse-knob  (hors 'nob),  n.  Same  as  horse- 
knop. 

horse-knop  (hors'nop),  n.  The  flower-head  of 
Centaurea  nigra,  knap-  or  knopweed. 
horse-lark  (hors'lark),  n.  The  common  corn- 
bunting of  Europe,  Emberiza  miliaria.  See  cut 
under  bunting 4.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
horse-latitudes  (horsTaFi-tudz),  n. pi.  Naut., 
a belt  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  between  the 
region  of  westerly  winds  of  higher  latitudes 
and  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  of  the  torrid 
zone,  notorious  for  tedious  calms.  Said  (very 
doubtfully)  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
vessels  with  a cargo  of  horses  were  often  bo  delayed  in 
this  belt  that  the  animals  perished  from  lack  of  water. 
The  term  is  now  sometimes  used  as  a general  name  for 
the  same  belt  in  other  oceans.  Other  explanations  of  the 
name  are  given. 

horse-laugh  (hfirs'laf),  n.  [<  horse1  + laugh  : 
such  a laugh  as  we  may  imagine  a horse  would 
utter  if  it  were  a laughing  animal.]  A loud, 
coarse,  boisterous  laugh. 

A horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  38. 

On  my  conscience,  I believe  she  could  spread  a horse- 
laugh through  the  pews  of  a tabernacle. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 
Thrusting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  pockets,  and  a 
hand  and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a horse-laugh. 

Dickens. 

horse-leech  (hdrs'lech),  n.  1.  A large  leech, 
as  Hcemopsis  sanguisorba  or  Aulastorna  gulo. — 


horse-leech 
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2.  A horse-doctor,  veterinary  surgeon,  or  far- 
rier.— 3.  An  inveterate  beggar  or  dun ; an  ex- 
tortionate person;  one  who  makes  incessant  horse-masher  (h6rs ' mash  " er), 


demands  or  drafts  upon  another. 

The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give. 

Prov.  xxx.  15. 

We’ll  all  join,  and  hang  upon  him  like  so  many  horse- 
leeches. B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

horseleek  (horsTek),  n.  A plant,  the  bullock’s- 
eye, 


Unskild  mediciners,  and  horsemarshels,  slays  both  man 
and  beast.  Ray,  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  894. 

Same  as 


horse-radish 

The  humour  of  the  underplot  constantly  verges  on  horse- 
play, and  is  certainly  neither  delicate  nor  profound. 

Nineteenth  Century , XXIV.  541. 


By  personal  raids  upon  the  gallery  when  not  acting, 
Mr.  Phelps  succeeded  in  stopping  the  horse-play  and 
coarseness  of  audiences.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  581. 


horsesmatch. 

horsemaster  (hors'mas//ter),  n.  A manager  of 
horses ; a rider. 

Of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom,  that  from  which  the  town  (hors  plum),  n, 

volunteers  spring  is  perhaps  the  least  fitted  by  nature,  ” ”” 

habit,  and  training  to  yield  us  good  horsemasters. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  169. 


horseless  (hors'les),  a.  Having  no  horse  ; pro-  horse-match  (hors'mach),  n.  See  horse-smatcli. 
pelled  without  the  aid  of  horses — Horseless  car-  horse-mealt  (hors'mel),  n.  Food  without  drink, 
riage,  a carriage,  such  as  is  drawn  by  horses,  containing  Davies . 


Eating  never  hurt  any  one  who  washed  down  his  vic- 
tuals with  a glass  of  good  wine ; horse-meals  indeed  are 
enough  to  choak  human  creatures. 

C.  Johnston,  Chrysal,  I.  220. 
Food  for  horses; 

Who  gives  you  your  maintenance,  I pray  you?  who  al- 
lows you  your  horse-meat  and  man’s-meat? 


,,  1.  A small  red 

plum  which  is  regarded  as  a variety  of  Prunus 
domes  tied.  Also  called  horse-jag,  horse-jug. 
[Eng.] — 2.  The  wild  plum,  Prunus  Americana. 
The  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  sweet  and  edible,  and  the 
tree  is  frequently  cultivated  either  for  its  fruit  or  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  varieties  of  the  domestic 
plum.  [U.  S.] 

horse-pond  (hors'pond),  n.  A pond  for  water- 
ing horses. 

horsepond  (hors'pond),  v.  t.  [<  horse-pond,  n.] 
To  duck  in  a horse-pond.  [Bare.] 


If  she  had  ordered  me  to  he  horseponded,  I do  protest 
to  you  I would  not  have  demurred. 


JJ’S  Uleir  tor~  supplies  trappings  and  decorations’ for  horses.  ^TorToTtf1 TheJP°™°f 

u,iU  f An  affected  term. 1 a horse  or  its  equivalent : h'  - 


an  electric  or  other  motor  by  which  it  is  propelled. 

horse-litter  (h6rsTit"Gr),  n.  A kind  of  wheel- 
less carriage  or  palanquin  hung  on  poles  be- 
tween two  horses,  going  one  behind  the  other. 

The  king  [Edward  I.],  now  weak  and  sick,  followed  in  a horse-meatt  (hdrs'met), 
horse-litter.  Dickens , Child's  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi.  provender.  ’ 

+ a'  f ^ JnE'  horsfode’'  < Who  gives  you  your  maintenance,  I pray  you?  who  al-  Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  ill.  10. 

horse 1 + load,  ] A load  for  a horse;  hence,  a lows  you  your  horse-meat  and  man  s-meat?  , , i/y  > 

large  quantity  or  number.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  1.  horse-poppy  (hors  pop^i),  n.  A European  um- 

Tonnes  and  barelles  tht  cometh  in  carte  sholde  custome  horse-mill  (hors'mil),  it . A mill  turned  by  a behiferous  plant,  Seseli  Hippomarathrum. 
a peny ; an  fwrselode,  an  halpeny.  horse  or  horses.  horse-post  (hors'post),  n.  A post  to  which 

English  Gilds  (E  E.  T.  S.),  p.  358.  horse-millinert  (h6rs'mil"i-n6r),  n.  One  who  it1101,668  are  hitched ; a hitching-post. 

summers,  lam  vedown  their  hnrstP.-  i;._  a a a <•  '_  „ rmrea_nftnrat»  ^hfirs'pOU^&r)  91 

equivalent : iience,  a unft  for  the 
measurement  of  the  rate  at  which  a prime  mo- 
tor works.  Several  values  have  been  assigned  to  this 
unit,  but  the  one  which  prevails  at  the  present  time  in 
England  and  America  is  Watt’s  horse-power,  which  is  de- 
fined as  550  foot-pounds  per  second.  The  horse-power  is 
equivalent  to  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute;  746X107  ergs 
per  second ; 75.9  kilogram-meters  per  second  or  745.650 
watts.  The  British  horse-power,  as  above,  is  1.0139  times 
the  corresponding  French  unit  of  power  known  as  the 
force  de  cheval.  The  horse-power  is  a purely  arbitrary 
unit.  The  average  power  of  animals  in  foot-pounds  per 
minute  working  for  periods  of  eight  hours  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  follows : horse,  21000 ; ox,  12000 ; mule, 
10000 ; man  (in  rowing)  4000 ; man  (turning  handle)  2600. 
An  ordinary  man  can,  by  great  effort,  as  in  the  act  of  run- 
ning up-stairs,  exert  for  a short  time  about  one  horse- 
power. The  real  power  of  a horse  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a horse-power.  Abbreviated  II.  P. 

2.  A machine  for  converting  the  weight  or  di- 
rect pull  of  a horse  into  power  useful  in  mov- 
ing machinery.  Such  machines  are  either  treadmills  or 
circular  sweeps.— Electrical  horse-power,  the  power 
of  an  electric  generator  or  motor  producing  or  consum- 
ing 745.650  watts.— Indicated  horse-power,  the  work, 
expressed  in  horse-power,  performed  per  minute  by  steam, 
air,  or  other  gas  upon  the  piston  of  an  engine,  in  the  com- 
putation of  which  the  mean  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  piston  is  taken  from  an  indicator  diagram.  See 
indicator.  Also  called  true,  actual,  real , or  dynamic 
horse-power. — Nominal,  calculated,  or  commercial 
horse-power,  horse-power  calculated  from  the  area  of 
the  piston,  on  assumption  of  prevalent  pressures  and 
speeds.  Though  the  commercial  horse-power  is  arbitra- 
rily called  calculated  horse-power,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  true  horse-power  by  the  principles  of  thermodynamics 
when  the  volume  or  weight  and  pressure  of  the  steam, 
air,  or  gas  used  for  each  piston-stroke  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  are  given. 


[An  affected  term.] 

The  trammels  of  his  palfrey  pleased  his  sight, 

For  the  horse-milliner  his  head  with  poses  dight. 

Chatterton,  Rowley’s  Balade  of  Gharitie. 
One  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A walking  haberdashery 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur ; 

In  Rowley’s  antiquated  phrase, 
Horse-milliner  of  modern  days. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  v.  1.  hnrspmint.  (hors'mint),  n. 


Milton,  Church-Government. 

horse-loaft  (hdrs'lof),  n.  [<  ME.  horselof;  < 
horsel  + loaf.  Cf.  horse-bread.']  A large  loaf 
composed  of  beans  and  wheat  ground  together, 
used  for  feeding  horses. 

Thath  all  Bakers  of  the  said  Cite,  and  suburbis  of  the 
same,  make  butt  ij.  horselofys  to  a peny,  and  of  clene 
beanys.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 

Oh  that  I were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a horseloaf ; 

Something  to  hearten  me. 


horse-lockt,  Ahobble;  afetlock.  See  fetlock, 3. 

Horse-locks  nor  chains 
Shall  hold  her  from  me. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 

horse-lot  (hors'lot),  n.  A lot  or  pasture  for 
horses. 

horsely  (h6rsTi),  a.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  horsly;  < 
horse 1 + -ly.]  Having  the  qualities  most  ap- 
proved in  a horse;  in  the  manner  of  a good 
horse.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 

As  it  a gentil  Poileys  courser  were. 

★ Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  186. 


[<  ME.  horsminte, 
< AS.  * horsminte  (Lye  — not  authenticated)  = 
Sw.  liorsmynte,  Mentha  arvensis  (prob.  taken 
from  E.);  < hors,  horse,  + minte,  mint.]  1.  A 
wild  mint  of  Europe,  Men  tha  sylvestris. — 2.  An 
American  plant,  Monarda  punctata,  common 
from  New  York  southward.— Round-leafed  horse- 
mint,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  a native  of  Europe,  but  now 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.— Sweet  horsemint, 
Cunila  origanoides,  the  American  dittany. 

horse-musher  (hors 'mush" fer),  n.  Same  as 

horse-smatch. 

horse-mushroom  (h6rs'mush"r6m),  n.  Same 

as  hedge-mushroom. 


A nail  for  fastening 
Same  as  mare’s 


Soom  grammatical  pullet  . . . would  stand  clocking  , „ , , , . , 

[aynst  mee,  as  though  liee  had  found  an  horse  nest,  in  horsepox  (hors  poks),  71.  A pustular  disease  of 
' ' * ’ ' horses:  said  to  produce  cowpox  in  cows. 


agayr  . ...... ....... , ... 

laying  that  dowue  for  a fait  that  perhaps  I dooe  knowe 
betterthen  hee.  Stanihurst,  tr.  of  Virgil,  To  the  Reader. 


horse-mackerel  (h6rs'mak"er-el),  n.  One  of  horse-mussel  (hors'mns,/l),  n.  A large  mussel 
several  fishes  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the  of  the  genus  Modiola,  especially  M.  modiolus, 
mackerel,  (a)  The  common  tunny.  [U.  S.]  ( b ) The  common  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  and 
scad  or  cavally,  Caranx  vulgaris.  [Eng.  and  New  Zea-  America,  having  a smooth  blackish  shell, 
land.)  (c)The  jurel,  Caranx  pisquetus.  [North  Carolina,  horse-nail  fhfirs'nall  n .... 

U.  S.]  (d)  The  bluefish,  Pomatomus  saltatrix.  [Rhode  tSrf 

Island,  IJ.  S.]  (e)  The  black  candle-fish,  Anoplopoma  Jim-  a horseshoe  to  the  hoof. 
bria.  See  Anoplopomidce,  and  cut  under  candle-fish.  [Pu-  HOrSG-UeStt  (hors  nest), 
get  Sound.]  (J)  The  Californian  hake  or  merluccio,  Her-  nest. 

Indus  productus.  [Sequely,  California,  U.  S.]  (g)  The  ten- 
pounder,  Plops  saurus.  See  cut  under  Plops.  [Port  Ma- 
con, North  Carolina,  U.  S.] 

horseman  (hfirs'man),  n. ; pi.  horsemen  (-men).  u 

[<  ME.  horsman;  i horse 1 + man.]  1.  A rider  ° a horse-purslane  (h6rs'pers"lan) 

on  horseback ; one  who  uses  or  manages  a horse  from  fli^s  °rS  net  *°  Pro^ec^  a horse  Trianthema  monogyna,  a native  i 

Horsemen,  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance:  horse-Hettle  (hors  net"  1),  it.  A pernicious 

Townsfolk,  my  strength.  American  weed,  Solanum  Carolinense , of  the 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Sonnet  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  479).  nightshade  family,  ranging  from  Canada  to 
He  knew  her,  as  a horseman  knows  his  horse.  Texas. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden,  horse-parsley  (hors'pars"li),  n.  A COarSe  lim- 
A soldier  who  serves  on  horseback.  belliferousplantj&wiymiMWtOhisafnm:  socalled  horse-racer  /hArs'r5"Her1 

Most  valiant  and  hardy,  from  its  coarseness  as  compared  with  smallage  imrspst'ortliorair  ’ 

With  Aorsemeji  and  footmen  or  celery.  It  is  a native  of  Europe.  - • 

March  a towards  the  town.  v.  ~~~~  /i*  „/  uu  * n « i 

Winning  of  bales  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  126).  B.°r£>e-patil  (hors  path),  n.  A path  for  horses ; 

A book-name  of  a sciamoid  fish  of  the  genus  ^ca'nal  y’ * bndle-path’ 0r  the  tow'Patl1  al™g 

pAociikiS $££ 

rdo-onn  „ f.  moving  a stone  from  a horse’s  foot. 

P,  ^ . ‘ Green-legged  horseman,  a bird,  Totanus  Jior^p-iripcp  (hors,Des)  n A nv  pnoreo 

glottis;  the  greenshank.  See  cut  under  arcenshank.—  no.rbe  , A,lb  Pesh  71  • large  or  coarse 


2. 


3. 


A plant, 

monogyna , a native  of  Jamaica, 
horse-race  (hors'ras),  n.  A race  by  horses;  a 
match  of  horses  in  running. 

Horse-races  are  desports  of  great  men,  and  good  in 
themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  such  means  gal- 
lop quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

Burton,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  106. 

1.  One  who  keeps 

^ _r- 

pose  of  racing. 

The  first  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  was  a horse- 
racer  as  well  as  gam- 
bler. 

Athenaeum,  Sept.  22, 

[1888,  p.  381. 


2.  One  who  rides 
piece  of  blubber.  A horse-piece  of  whale’s  blubber  is  in  races;  a jockey, 
a very  tough  piece  selected  to  be  placed  under  the  mass  horse-racing 
which  is  to  be  cut  up,  to  protect  the  edge  of  the  knife.  (hors 'raising)  9} 
The  fat  [of  the  sea-elephant] ...  is  cut  into  horse-pieces,  The  practice  or 
about  eight  inches  wide,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  long.  sport  of  running 


C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  119. 


Horseman’s  hammer.  Same  as  martel-de-fer. — Red- 
legged  horseman,  a bird,  Totanus  calidris;  the  red- 
shank. 

horsemanship  (h6rs'man-ship),  n.  [<  horse9na9i 
+ -ship.']  The  management  of  horses;  spe- 
cifically, the  art  of  riding  or  controlling  horses ; 
equestrian  skill.  See  manege. 

To  turn  and  wind  a fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

horse:marine  (hdrs'ma-ren^),  n . One  of  an 
imaginary  corps  of  mounted  marine  soldiers , 
hence,  a person  out  of  his  element  and  unfit 

for  his  place,  as  such  a soldier  would  be  on  / . ,,,  A . , , 

board  ship:  also  humorously  emploved  in  a lit-  horse-pistol  (hors  pis  tol),  n.  A pistol  of  large 
eral  sense.  [Slang  ] caliber,  formerly  carried  m holsters  by  dra- 

This  old  sea-dog  organized  a body  of  horse-marines  to  “r  ' d , 

patrol  the  shore.  Adm.  Porter,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVn.  225,  HOTSG-play  (hors  pla),  n.  Coarse  or  rude  play. 

horse-marshalt  (h6rs'mar"shal),  n.  A man-  Second  Play.  We  have  a play  wherein  we  use  a horse, 
aner  of  horses  • s>  ™«m  " " Slm'  FelIoW8>  y°u  U8e  no  horse-play  in  my  house, 

ager  oi  norses , a groom.  Middleton,  Mayor  of  Queensborough,  v.  1. 


horses. 


horse-pile  (hors'pll),  n.  A large  pile  or  lot  of  horse-rackfhors'- 
salted  fish  heaped  up  to  drain  ; a water-horse. 

Cod  placed  in  what  is  called  a horse-pile  to  drain. 

Perley. 

horse-pipe  (hfirs'plp),  n.  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Equisetum,  the  horsetail  or  scouring- 
rush. 


rak),  n.  A rack 
at  which  horses 
are  hitched  and 
baited. 

He’s  a-standin’  out 
yander  by  the  horse- 
rack. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Harper’s 
[Mag.,  LXXVI.  707. 

horse-radish 

(hors'rad'ish),  n. 
A cultivated  cru- 
ciferous plant, 


Horse-radish  ( Roripa  Armoracia). 
i,  rhizome,  with  two  leaves ; 2,  part  of 
the  inflorescence,  with  flowers  and  fruit; 
3,  leaf  from  the  stem  ; a,  flower ; b,  fruit, 
opened  to  show  the  seeds. 


horse-radish  2893 

Roripa  Armoracia,  originally  a native  of  mid- 
dle Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  also  its  root, 
which  has  a pungent  taste,  and  is  used  in  a 
grated  state  as  a condiment.  In  medicine  it 
is  used  as  a stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  exter- 
nally as  a rubefacient.  See  Cochlearia1. 
horseradish-tree  (hors'rad'ish-tre),  n.  A tree, 

Moringa  Moringa  ( Guilandina  Moringa  of  Lin-  horseshoe-anvil  (h6rs'sh6-an//vil),  n.  A form 
nasus),  cultivated  in  India,  as  well  as  in  vari-  of  anvil  which  corresponds  in  shape  and  size 
ous  other  tropical  countries,  for  the  sake  of  the  to  the  hoof  of  a horse,  and  has  shanks  which 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  as  a vegetable  or  pickled,  permit  the  adjustmentof  the  hoof  in  the  socket- 
It  has  pinnate  leaves  and  long,  3-valved,  pod-like  capsules,  hole  for  convenience  in  working, 
from  w hich  ben-oil  is  obtained.  The  fresh  root  has  a nun-  1*^4.  /i,  a / ••  x,  <_  \ & * , , ,, 

gent  odor  and  warm  taste,  much  like  that  of  the  horse-  h°rsesllOe-bat  (bors  sllO-bat),  n.  An  old-world 
radish.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  called  vnalunggai.  bat  01  the  family  Rlvinolopllidce ; any  rhinolo- 

horse-railroad  (hors'raFrod),  n.  A railroad  on  phid  having  the  nose-leaf  more  or  less  horse- 


2.  In  arch.,  to  carry  inward  at  the  imposts,  as 
an  arch,  so  as  to  bring  it  approximately  to  the 
form  of  a horseshoe. 

There  is  at  Takt-i-Gero  a Sassanian  arch  of  nearly  the 
same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is,  like  this 
one,  horseshoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  391. 


which  cars  are  drawn  by  horses,  first  used  in 
the  streets  of  cities  in  the  United  States : called 
a tramway  in  Great  Britain, 
horse-rake  (hors'rak),  n.  A large  rake  drawn 
by  a horse.  See  rake. 

horse-rider  (h6rs ' rl  " der),  n.  A circus-rider. 
[Eng.] 

The  horse-riders  never  mind  what  they  say,  sir ; they're 
famous  for  it.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  v. 

horse-riding  (hors'rF ding),  n.  A circus.  [Eng.] 

Sleary’s  horse-riding.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  iii. 

horse-rough  (hors'ruf),  n.  A calk  or  ice-creep- 
er which  may  be  fitted  to  the 
shoe  of  a horse  to  give  him  a 
foothold  on  frozen  ground, 
horse-run  (hbrs'run),  n.  A 
contrivance  for  drawing  up 
loaded  wheelbarrows,  by  the 
help  of  a horse,  from  the  bot- 
toms of  excavations  for  ca- 
nals, docks,  etc. 
horse-runningt,  n.  A horse-race.  Davies. 

The  Forest  of  Galtres,  . . . very  notorious  in  these  daies 
by  reason  of  a solemne  horse-running,  wherein  the  horse 
that  outrunneth  the  rest  hath  for  his  prise  a little  golden 
hell.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  723. 

horse-sense  (lidrs'sens'),  »(•  A crude,  instinc- 
tive kind  of  common  sense,  independent  of  in- 
struction or  experience ; a coarse,  robust,  and 
conspicuous  form  of  shrewdness  often  found 
in  ignorant  and  rude  persons ; plain,  practical 
good  sense. 

He  was  a plain  man ; his  sympathies  were  with  the  peo- 
ple ; he  had  what  is  roughly  known  as  horse-sense,  and  he 
was  homely.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  133. 


A mero- 


Horse-rough. 


Happily,  the  latent  horse-sense  of  the  American  people  'Hnrsesbner 
nay  be  relied  on,  in  the  end,  to  abate  the  nuisance.  IlOrseSUOer  v'ors  sno  er), 


shoe-shaped.  The  name  applies  especially  to  two  Eu- 
ropean species,  Rhinolophus  ferrum-equinum  and  it.  hip- 
posideros,  both  of  which  occur  in  England,  and  there  rep- 
resent the  subfamily  Ilhinolophince.  Another  horseshoe- 
hat  is  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Phyllorhina  armigera,  which 
is  a represen  tative  of  the  Phyllorhinince,  the  other  subfam- 
ily of  the  rhinolophids.  The  term  is  loosely  extended  to 
some  other  phyllostomine  or  leaf -nosed  bats. 

horseshoe-crab  (hors'sho-krab),  n. 
stome  of  the  family  Li- 
mulidce,  as  Limulus  poly- 
phemus  or  L.  molucca- 
nus : so  called  from  its 
shape.  Also  called  horse- 
shoe, horsefoot,  horse- 
crab,  horsefoot-crab,  and 
king-crab.  See  Limulus. 
horseshoe-head  (hdrs'- 
sho-hed),  n.  A disease 
of  infants  in  which  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  are 
too  open:  opposed  to 
head-mold  shot. 
horseshoeing  (h6rs'- 
sh8//ing),  n.  The  act 
or  business  of  shoeing 
horses ; farriery, 
horseshoe-kidney 
(hdrs'sho-kkFni),  n.  In 
anat.,  a congenital  ab- 
normal conformation  in 
which  the  two  kidneys 
are  connected  by  a transverse  portion,  so  as  to 
present  the  shape  of  a horseshoe, 
horseshoe-machine  (li6i-s'shd-nia-shen,/),  n.  A 
machine  in  which  bar-iron  is  cut  and  formed 
into  horseshoes. 

n.  One  who  shoes 


Horseshoe-crab  ( L imulus 
polyphemus). 


+ New  Eng.  Jour,  of  Education,  XIX.  377. 

horseshoe  (hors'sho),  n.  [<  ME.  horscho  (for  horseshoe-vetch  (hors'sho-vech), 
hors-scho,  var.  horsissho,  horsis  slio  — Prompt.  u“’r‘ 

Parv.);  < horsed  + shoe.]  1.  A shoe  for  a 
horse,  consisting  commonly  of  a narrow  plate 
of  iron  bent  into  a form  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  letter  U>  so  as  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  shape  of  the  horse’s  foot,  its  parts 
are  the  toe,  the  two  heels,  the  quarters  between  the  toe 
and  the  heels,  the  calks,  or  projections  from  the  lower  part 
of  each  heel,  the  clip,  a bind  of  claw,  usually  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  toe,  for  protecting  the  hoof  and  assisting  in 
keeping  the  shoe  in  place,  and  the  fullering,  or  crease  in 
the  lower  face,  in  which  the  nail-holes,  usually  eight,  are 
punched.  The  horseshoe,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  is 
of  great  antiquity.  An  old  and  very  popular  superstition, 
almost  universally  prevalent  among  peasantry,  ascribes  to 


horses. 

n.  A le- 
guminous plant  of  the  genus  Hippocrepis,  H. 
comosa,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  in  umbels  of  6 or  8 : so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  legumes.  Also  horse^vetcli. 
horse-shovel  (hors'shuv'T),  n.  A road-scraper, 
horse-smatch  (h6rs'smach),  n.  A bird,  Saxi- 
cola  cenanthe;  the  stonechat  or  wheatear.  Also 
horse-match,  horse-masher,  horse-musher.  rProv. 
Eng.] 

horse-soldier  (hbrs'soFjer),  n.  A cavalry  sol- 
dier. 


Not  having  his  horse-soldiers  with  him,  ...  he  [Julius 
Csesar]  ran  great  risk  of  being  totally  defeated. 

Dickens,  Child’s  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
A coarse  species 
of  sorrel,  Rumex  Hydrolapathum : same  as  water- 
dock. 

To  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  horse-sponge  (h&rs'spunj),  n.  The  commercial 
hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a horseshoe,  bath-sponge,  Sponaia  equina , found  in  the  Med- 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5.  iterranean. 

Your  wife’s  a witch,  man ; you  should  nail  a horseshoe  horse-stinerer  i'hArs'stinfFer)  v The  drno-nn 
onyourchamber-door.  Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  ch.  xi.  fly  toSK  darning-neldle. ' It  does  sting 

Nailing  of  horse-shoes  [to  thresholds]  seems  to  have  been  horses 

practised  as  well  to  keep  witches  in  as  to  keep  them  out.  1,”°  „„„  , , . ...  , . . , . 

Hone’s  Year-Book,  p.  953.  horse-SUgar  (hors  sling'' ar),  n.  A tree  or  shrub : 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a horseshoe.  Specifl-  llTh  i a v,  , , ., 

cally — (a)  A loop-like  bend  in  a river.  (&)  In  fort. , a small  kOrSBt ^ “■  (h°ls  tal),  n.  1 . A horse  S tail,  espe- 
round  or  oval  work  with  a parapet,  (c)  A movable  sup-  cially  when  severed  from  the  body. 


the  horseshoe  (especially  to  one  which  has  been  found  in  horse-<?orrel  ('hors'sor//el)  v 
the  road  by  chance)  the  power  of  barring  the  passage  of  so,rr.ei  ^nor!  s?r  _eib  n: 

witches.  For  this  purpose  the  shoe  is  nailed  to  the  door  or 
the  threshold. 


port  in  a lathe,  for  regulating  the  gearing  and  speed  of 
the  screw  which  works  the  slide. 

3.  In  zool. : (a)  A horseshoe-crab. 

I don’t  want  my  wreck  to  be  washed  up  on  one  of  the 
beaches  in  company  with  devil’s-aprons,  bladder-weeds, 
dead  horse-shoes,  etc.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  p.  171. 

(&)  A bivalve  mollusk,  Lutraria  elliptica.  Also 
called  clump. — 4.  pi.  The  game  of  quoits,  in 
which  horseshoes  are  often  used  for  pitching. 
—Horseshoe  arch.  See  archi,  2.— Horseshoe  clamp, 
magnet,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
horseshoe  (hdrs'sho),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  horse- 
shoed, ppr.  horseshoeing.  [<  horseshoe , w.]  1. 

To  provide  with  horseshoes,  or  shape  like  a 
horseshoe. 

Sinclair  Lithgow,  horse-shoeing  smitli, 

Warks  up  this  close  wi’  a’  his  pith. 

Blacksmith’s  sign  in  Scotland. 


Let  them  [servantsl  not  presume  to  touch  a hair  of  my 
master’s  horse-tail  till  they  kiss  their  hands. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

Then,  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare, 

I pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  63. 
2.  A hippurite. — 3.  In  anat.,  the  leash  of 
nerves  in  which  the  spinal  cord  ends : techni- 
cally called  cauda  equina.  See  cauda. — 4.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Equisetum.  See  cut  under 
Equisetacece. 

Following  the  sound  of  the  water  in  the  runnel,  a rare 
spectacle  awaits  you  where  the  Equisetum,  the  vulgar 
horsetail  of  the  daylight,  now  stands  transfigured,  a mar- 
vel of  nature's  bijoutry.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  153. 
Horsetail  standard,  a modern  Turkish  military  standard 
consisting  of  a horsetail  surmounted  by  a crescent.  It 
appears  to  have  originated  from  “the  people  bearing  the 


horseweed 

horsetail  as  a distinction  of  rank,  the  two  ranks  of  pasha 
being  distinguished  respectively  by  three  and  two  tails, 
and  a further  distinction  of  rank  being  marked  by  the  ele- 
vation of  one  of  the  tails  above  the  others  ” ( Hughes , Diet, 
of  Islam).—  Female  horsetant,  an  old  name  for  the 
plant  mare’s- tail.  A’.  E.  I).—  Shrubby  horsetaU,  a pop- 
ular name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Ephedra,  of  the  family 
Onetaceai.  See  Ephedra.  The  fruit  of  E.  distachya, 
abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  is  eaten  by  the 
peasants.  It  is  sometimes  called  sea-grape. 

horsetail-lichen  (hors'tal-IFken),  n.  A popu- 
lar name  for  various  species  of  Alectoria  (par- 
ticularly A.  jubata),  a genus  of  lichens,  of  the 
family  Parmeliacese,  closely  related  to  the  ge- 
nus Usnea.  The  thallus  is  slender,  soon  filiform,  terete, 
and  tufted  or  pendulous  from  the  branches  of  trees,  whence 
the  plant  is  also  called  tree-hair  and  horsehair -lichen. 

horsetail-tree  (h6rs'tal-tre),H.  Aname  of  trees 
or  shrubs  (principally  Australian)  of  the  genus 
Casuarina,  of  the  family  Casmrinacese,  and 
particularly  of  C.  equisetifolia,  a tree  sometimes 
150  feet  in  height,  now  extensively  naturalized 
in  many  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  world : so  called 
from  the  leafless,  wiry  branches,  which  much 
resemble  the  stems  of  Equisetum. 
horse-thistle  (hors'this'T),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Carduus,  especially  C.  lanceolatus,  rough 
prickly  thistles,  having  the  receptacle  covered 
with  chaffy  bristles,  and  the  achenia  crowned 
with  a soft  feathery  pappus, 
horse-thrush  (hdrs'thrush),  n.  The  missel- 
thrush,  Turdus  viscivorus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
horse-thyme  (hors'tlm),  n.  The  wild  basil, 
Clinopodium  vulgare. 

horse-tick  (hors'tik),  n.  Same  as  horse-fly,  2. 

The  forest-fly  or  horse-tick,  Hippobosca. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Study  of  Insects,  p.  417. 

horsetongue  (hOrs'tung),  n.  A plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Ruscus:  same  as  butcher’s  broom  (which  see, 
under  broomX). 

horse-trainer  (hors'tra/ner),  n.  One  who 
trains  or  breaks  horses;  especially,  one  who 
trains  horses  for  racing. 

horse-tree  (hbrs'tre),  n.  The  beam  on  which 
the  timber  is  placed  in  a sawpit.  Salliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

horse-trick  (hors'trik),  n.  A rough  practical 
joke. 

Make  her  leap,  caper,  jerk,  and  laugh,  and  sing, 

And  play  me  horse-tricks.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

horse-vetch  (hors'vech),  n.  Same  as  horseshoe- 
vetch. 

horse-violet  (h6rs,vi//o-let),  n.  The  dog-violet, 
Viola  c'ahina. 

horseway  (hbrs' wa),  n.  [<  ME.  horse  wey,  < AS. 
hors-weg,  < hors,  horse,  + weg,  way.]  Away  or 
road  by  which  a horse  may  pass.  Compare  foot- 
way. 

Also  with  owt  the  Citys  ys  an  horse  wey  vnder  neth  a 
mownteyn,  by  the  space  of  a myle. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  66. 
Glo.  Know’st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot-path. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

horseweed  (hors'wed),  n.  A composite  plant, 
Leptilon  Canadense  ( Erigeron  Canadensis),  a 
troublesome  American  weed.  This  is  one  of  the 


Horseweed  ( Leptilon  Canadense ).  a,  ray-flower;  b , disk-flower. 


few  American  weeds  that  have  become  extensively  nat- 
uralized in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Also  called  blood- 
stanch,  butter-weed,  colt’s-tail,  Jireweed,  etc.  See  Lepti- 
lon, in  the  supplement. 


horsewell-grass 

horsewell-grass  (h6rs'wel-gras),  n.  A small 
marsh-plant,  Veronica  Beccabunga  : probably 
so  called  from  reputed  medicinal  qualities, 
horsewhalet  (hors'hwal), n.  [Not  foundinME.; 
in  mod.  E.  an  adaptation  of  AS.  horshwcel  (= 
Icel.  hrosshvalr),  < hors,  horse,  + lrntel,  whale. 
Cf.  walrus,  which  contains  the  same  elements 
reversed.]  The  walrus  or  morse. 

The  principall  purpose  of  his  traueile  this  way  was  to 
encrease  the  knowledge  and  discouerie  of  these  coasts  and 
countreyes,  for  the  more  commoditie  of  fishing  of  horse- 
whales , which  haue  in  their  teeth  bones  of  great  price 
and  excellencie.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  5. 

horse-whim  (hors'hwim),  n.  In  mining,  a ma- 
chine worked  by  a horse  for  raising  ore  or  wa- 
ter from  a mine. 

horsewhip  (hdrs'hwip),  n.  A whip  for  driving 
or  controlling  horses. 

horsewhip  (hdrs'hwip),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
horsewhipped  (also  horsewhipt),  ppr.  horsewhip- 
ping. To  chastise  with  a horsewhip. 

I told  him  to  consider  himself  horsewhipped,  and  he 
said  he  would  make  a point  of  doing  so. 

T.  Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

horse-winkle  (hors'wing-kl),  n.  The  common 
periwinkle,  Littorina  littorea. 
horsewoman  (b6rs'wum//an),  n. ; pi.  horse- 
women (-wim,/en).  A woman  who  rides  on  horse- 
back. 

His  cousins  . . . wearied  him  beyond  measure.  One 
was  blue,  and  a geologist ; one  was  a horsewoman. 

Thackeray , Pendennis. 

horsewomanship  (h6rs'wum,/an-ship),  n.  [< 
horsewoman  + -ship.']  Skill  as  a horsewoman. 
[Rare.] 

horsewood  (h&rs'wud),  n.  In  Jamaica,  a legu- 
minous shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  genus  An- 
neslia.  A.  comosa  ( Mimosa  comosa  of  Swartz) 
is  of  small  size.  Also  Pithecolobium  latifolium. 
horse-worm  (hors'werm),  n.  A worm  that  in- 
fests horses ; the  larva  of  an  cestrus  or  a bot- 
fly, Gasterophilus  egui. 

horse-wrangler  (hdrs'rang,/gler),  n.  [Said 
to  have  been  sug.  by,  and  in  part  a corruption 
of,  Sp.  *caballerango.]  A herder  having  charge 
of  a saddle-band,  or  string  of  ponies,  among 
stockmen.  [Western  U.  S.] 

There  are  two  herders,  always  known  as  horse-wranglers 
— one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  851. 

horsfordite  (hors'ford-it),  n.  [After  Prof.  E. 
N.  Horsford,  an  American  chemist.]  A silver 
antimonide,  occurring  in  silver-white  masses, 
horsify  (hor'si-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  horsified, 
ppr  .horsifying.  1.  [(.horse1  + -i-fy.]  To  trans- 
form into  a horse. 

In  the  same  duchy  [Brunswick]  a witch  in  tormentis 
once  revealed  a sentence  that  would  horsify  a man  in  a 
minute.  F.  L.  Oswald,  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXII.  474. 

2.  [<  horsy  + -fy.]  To  render  horsy.  [Rare  in 
both  uses.] 

horsiness  (hor'si-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  horsy . (a)  Some  quality  suggestive  of  a horse, 
as  a horsy  smell. 

It  shall  he  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness, 

Before  I dare  to  glance  upon  your  Grace. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  5. 
(6)  Special  interest  in  horses,  especially  in  horse-racing ; 
a disposition  to  devote  one’s  time  and  thoughts  to  horse- 
breeding  or  horse-racing,  etc. 
horsing  (hor'sing),  re.  [ME.  horsing  ; verbal  n. 
of  horse1,  v.]  If.  Supply  of  horses,  as  for  hunt- 
ing or  traveling. 

The  chaunceler  answeres  for  hor  clothyng, 

For  3omen,  faukeners,  and  hor  horsyng. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 
2.  Same  as  horse1,  5 (ft), 
horsing-block  (hor'sing-blok),  n.  A wooden 
horse  or  support  for  the  ends  of  planks,  as  when 
they  are  used  as  a way  for  wheelbarrows  in  ca- 
nal- and  railroad-work. 

horsing-iron  (hor'sing-i,/ern),  n.  A large  calk- 
ing-iron with  a long  handle,  held  by  one  man 
and  driven  by  another.  Also  called  horse-iron. 
horslyt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  liorsely. 
horst-beech  (horst'bech),  n.  Same  as  hurst- 
beech. 

horsy  (hdr'si;,  a.  [Also  written  horsey;  < horse 1 
+ -y1.]  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  con- 

cerned with  horses:  as,  horsy  talk. — 2.  Char- 
acteristic of  or  peculiar  to  the  horse : as,  a horsy 
smell. — 3.  Fond  of  or  interested  in  horses; 
especially,  devoted  to  or  interested  in  horse- 
racing or  horse-breeding:  as,  horsy  company. 

Usually  horse-dealing  carries  with  it  a lowering  of  the 
moral  tone,  which  we  quite  understand  when  we  say  of  a 
man  that  he  is  horsy.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  259. 

Mr.  Badger  Brush  was  a very  rich  sporting  man,  whose 
tastes  were  horsey.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  550. 
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Hortalia  (hor-ta'li-a),  M.  [NL.;  also  HortuUa.] 
A genus  of  African  rock-snakes  or  pythons,  con- 


Fetish-snake  ( Hortalia  natalensis). 

taining  such  as  H.  natalensis  (Python  sebce),  the 
fetish-snake.  J.  E.  Gray,  1831. 

hortation  (hor-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  hortatio(n-),  < 
hortari,  urge  strongly,  incite,  encourage,  contr. 
of  horitari,  freq.  of  hori,  urge,  incite.  Cf.  de- 
ft orf,  exhort.]  The  act  of  exhorting,  or  giving 
advice  and  encouragement;  exhortation. 

hortative  (h6r'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  hor- 
tatif=  Pg.  hortativo  (rare),  < L.  hortativus,  that 
serves  for  encouragement,  < hortari,  encourage, 
incite:  see  hortation.]  I,  a.  Giving  exhorta- 
tion; encouraging;  inciting. 

H.t  n.  An  address  intended  to  incite  or  en- 
courage ; an  exhortation. 

For  soldiers,  I find  the  generals,  commonly,  in  their  hor- 
tatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Bacon , Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

In  hortatives  and  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise  serveth 
best  to  the  design  in  hand,  so  is  the  judgement  or  the  fan- 
cy most  required.  Hobbes,  On  Man,  i.  8. 

hortatory  (hor'ta-to-ri),  a . [=  Sp.  liortatorio 
(rare),  < LL.  liortatorius , encouraging,  cheer- 
ing, < hortatory  an  encourager,  exhorter,  < hor- 
tari: see  hortation.’]  Encouraging;  inciting; 
urging  to  some  course  of  conduct  or  action:  as, 
a hortatory  address ; a hortatory  style. 

I also  send  you  here  another  hortatory  letter,  written  in 
Latin,  to  the  brethren  who  are  embracing  Christ  with  the 
cross.  Bp.  Ridley , in  Bradford’s  Letters  (Parker  Soc., 

[1853),  II.  207. 

He  animated  his  souldiers  with  many  hortatorie  orations. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  202. 

hortensialf  (lior-ten'shal),  a.  [<  L.  hortensius, 
hortensis,  of  or  for  a garden,  < hortus,  a garden : 
see  hortus  siccus.]  Fit  for  a garden. 

Such  [weedy  plants]  as  are  sative  and  hortensial. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  Int.,  § 3. 

horticultist  (hor'ti-kul-tist),  n.  [<  L.  hortus,  a 
garden,  + cultus,  cultivation,  + -ist.]  A hor- 
ticulturist. [Rare.] 

See,  what  various  crops, 

In  quick  succession,  crown  the  garden’d  fields 
On  Thames  proliflck  bank.  On  culture’s  hand 
Alone  do  these  horticultists  rely? 

Dodsley , Agriculture,  ii. 

horticultor  (h6r'ti-kul-tor),  n.  [=  F.  liorticul- 
teur,  < L.  hortus,  a garden,  + cultor,  a culti- 
vator.] One  who  cultivates  a garden;  a horti- 
culturist. [Rare.] 

horticultural  (h&r-ti-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  horticul- 
ture + -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  culture  of  gar- 
dens. 

horticulture  (hor'ti-kul-tur),  n.  [=  F.  horti- 
culture, < h.  hortus,  a garden,  + cultura,  culti- 
vation, culture,  < colere,  cultivate,  till.  Cf.  agri- 
culture.] The  cultivation  of  a garden;  the  art 
of  cultivating  or  managing  gardens.  The  ordinary 
productions  of  horticulture  are  generally  classed  under 
the  three  heads  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  which 
on  a large  scale  are  cultivated  separately,  but  in  small 
gardens  are  usually  more  or  less  combined.— Electrical 
horticulture,  a process  of  horticulture  recommended  by 
Dr.  Siemens,  by  which  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  are  kept  under 
the  electric  light  at  night,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,  to  promote  their  rapid  growth.  Greer,  Diet. 
Elect.,  p.  72. 

horticulturist  (hSr-ti-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  horti- 
culture + -ist.]  One  who  practises  the  art  of 
horticulture;  a gardener;  especially,  one  who 
practises  gardening  on  a large  scale  or  as  a pro- 
fession. 

hortonolite  (h6r'ton-o-lit),  n.  [Named  after 
Silas  P.  Horton.]  A member  of  the  chrysolite 
group,  intermediate  between  hyalosiderite  and 
fayalite,  found  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 

horts  (liorts),  n.  [Yar.  of  hurt2.]  The  blue- 
berry or  bilberry,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

hortulant  (b6r'tu-lan),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  hor- 
tolain,  ortolain,  liortolan  = Sp.  nortelano  - Pg. 
hortelao,  hortolao  = It.  ortolano,  n.,  a gardener, 
< L.  hortulanus,  of  or  belonging  to  a garden,  < 
liortulus,  dim.  of  hortus,  a garden.  Cf.  ortolan, 


hose 

from  the  same  source.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  a 
garden;  relating  to  gardening:  as,  a hortulan 
calendar. 

This  hortulan  calendar  is  yours,  mindful  of  the  honour 
once  conferred  on  it,  when  you  were  pleased  to  suspend 
your  nobler  raptures,  and  think  it  worthy  your  transcrib- 
ing. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  Ep.  Ded.  to  A.  Cowley. 

II.  n.  A bird:  same  as  ortolan. 

Hortulanus  (hor-tu-la'nus),  m.  [NL.:  see  hor- 
tulan and  ortolan.]  A genus  of  fringilline  birds. 
The  word  is  variously  used : (a)  By  Vieillot  (1807)  for 
sundry  American  finches,  now  called  Pipilo  and  Spiza. 
(6)  By  W.  E.  Leach  (1816)  for  snow-huntings,  now  called 
Plectrophanes. 

hortus  siccus  (hor'tus  sik'us).  [L.  (the  phrase 
appears  to  be  NL.),  lit.  a dry  garden:  L.  hortus, 
a garden,  = Gr.  x6pT0S>  a yard,  = AS.  geard,  E. 
yard2,  of  which  garth1  and  gard-en  are  other 
forms : see  yard2,  garth1,  garden;  L.  siccus,  dry, 
> ult.  E.  sacks,  q.  v.]  A collection  of  specimens 
of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved  for  bo- 
tanical purposes ; a herbarium. 

A choice  of  old  authors  should  be  a fiorilegium,  and  not 
a botanist’s  hortus  siccus,  to  which  grasses  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  single  shy  blossom  of  a summer. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  293. 

hortyardt,  n.  [A  sophisticated  form  of  orchard, 
earlier  *ortyard,  simulating  L.  hortus,  a garden : 
see  hortus  siccus  and  orchard.]  An  orchard. 

Of  all  ornaments  of  house  and  home,  a pleasant  garden 
and  hortyeard , with  a lively  spring,  is  above  all  domesticall 
delight,  and  meetest  for  the  melancholy  heart  and  brayne. 

Bright,  Treatise  of  Melancholy  (1613),  p.  320. 

The  hortyard  entering,  admires  the  fair 
And  pleasant  fruits. 

Sandys,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.  (ed.  1638),  p.  290. 

Horus  (hd'rus),  n.  [LL.  Horus,  < Gr.  'flpof,  < 
Egypt.  Hor.]  In  Egypt,  myth.,  a divinity  of  dual 
relations.  He  was  Horus  the  elder,  a brother  of  Osiris, 
and  Horus  the  child,  the  offspring  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  By 
the  Greeks  of  the  decadence  Horus  the  child  was  identified 
with  Harpocrates,  and  his  worship  was  also  carried  on  in 
Rome.  Like  Ra,  Horus  was  represented  in  art  as  hawk- 
headed.  Also  called  Hor. 

horyt,  a.  [E.  dial.  Horry;  < ME.  hory,  hoory,  hori, 
once  pi.  liorowe,  foul,  unclean,  < AS.  horig,  once 
horhig,  foul,  unclean  (=  MHG.  horwic,  horwig, 
horig,  horg,  muddy,  filthy),  < horn  — OFries. 
hore  = OS.  horn,  dirt,  filth,  = OHG.  horo  (liorow-, 
horaw-),  mud,  filth ; cf.  AS.  horh,  horg,  a clammy 
humor,  phlegm,  rheum.  Hoary,  4,  moldy,  is 
prob.  the  same  word,  mixed  with  hoary,  gray : 
see  hoary.]  Impure;  unclean;  dirty;  foul. 

Envyous  folke  with  tunges  horowe. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  206. 

Any  unclene,  whos  touchynge  is  hoory. 

Wyclif,  Lev.  xxii.  5(Oxf.). 

hosanna  (ho-zan'a),  interj.  and  n . [Formerly 
also  osanna ; < LL  '.osanna  (var.  ozanna,  ossanna , 
ossana ),  ML.  also  hosanna , < Gr.  uoawa,  bcavva 
(var.  uoava,  oooava ),  repr.  Heb.  hdshi’ah  nnd,  lit. 
save,  I pray  (or  we  pray),  < liosliia ',  save,  a stem 
of  yaslia',  be  large  (cf.  Jesus,  from  the  same 
stem),  + na,  a particle  denoting  entreaty.] 
An  exclamation  praying  God  for  deliverance,  or 
an  acclamation  or  ascription  of  praise  to  God. 
This  exclamation  originated  from  the  Hebrew  words  ren- 
dered “Save  now”  in  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  a psalm  forming  part 
of  the  Hallel  used  at  the  Passover.  The  form  hosanna  is 
recorded  in  Mat.  xxi.  9,  15,  and  in  the  parallel  passages 
(Mark  xi.  9, 10;  John  xii.  13),  as  used  by  the  multitude  in 
acclamation  to  Christ  entering  Jerusalem  in  triumph  on 
the  Sunday  before  his  crucifixion,  with  the  additions  “to 
the  son  of  David”  and  “in  the  highest.”  It  has  been  in 
liturgical  use  from  very  early  times.  It  appears  in  the 
Clementine  Liturgy,  in  the  response  to  the  Sancta  Sanctis, 
and  in  the  liturgical  directions  of  the  book  called  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  both  the  Western 
and  the  principal  Eastern  liturgies  it  follows  the  Sanctus. 
The  English  Prayer-Book  of  1549  retained  the  hosanna 
( osanna ) in  the  first  “hosanna  in  excelsis,”  but  altered  the 
second  to  “Glory  be  to  thee,  O Lord,  in  the  highest."  (See 
Luke  xix.  38.)  Later  revisions  omitted  the  first  hosanna 
and  changed  ‘in  the  highest 'to  ‘most  High.’  See  Bene- 
dictus. 

Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord : Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Mark  xi.  10. 

Loud  hosannas  fill’d 

The  eternal  regions.  Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  348. 
Day  or  Sunday  of  Hosanna  or  of  Hosannas,  Hosanna 
Sunday,  in  the  early  church,  in  the  medieval  Western 

★Church,  and  among  the  Nestorians,  Palm  Sunday. 

hose  (hoz),  n.  sing,  or  pi. ; pi.  formerly  hoses  or 
liosen.  [<  ME.  hose , pi.  hosen , < AS.  liosa , pi. 
*7 wsan  (glossed  ‘caliga  vel  ocrea*)  = MD.  hose , 
D.  hoos , hose,  stocking,  spout,  water-spout,  = 
MLG.  hose , hase  = OHG.  liosa,  MHG.  G.  hose, 
breeches,  = Icel.  liosa,  a covering  for  the  leg 
between  the  knee  and  ankle,  a kind  of  gaiter, 
= Dan.  hose,  pi.  hoser,  hose,  stockings.  The 
Bom.  forms,  OF.  hose , OSp.  huesa , OPg.  osa, 
It.  uosa,  ML.  liosa,  osa,  are  of  G.  origin;  W. 
and  Corn,  hos  are  from  E.]  1.  Originally,  a 


hose 

garment  covering  the  legs  and  the  waist,  worn 
by  men.  The  hose  of  the  middle  ages  generally  covered 
the  person  from  the  waist  to  the  toes ; they  were  secured 
to  the  upper  garment  by  points  or  some  similar  device.  At 
times  the  covering  of  one  leg  and  side  of  the  body  was  of 
different  material  and  color  from  that  of  the  other  side.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  leg-coverings  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  word  hose  was  applied  rather  to  the 
breeches,  the  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and 
foot  being  called  the  stocking  or  nether-stock. 

Departynge  of  hire  hoses  in  whit  and  reed. 

Chaucer , Parson’s  Tale. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to 
petticoat.  Shak .,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

And  he  had  on  yet  all  this  while  a paire  of  hosen  of 
Deere-skinnes  with  the  haire  on. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  433. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  [sixteenth]  century  the  hose  of 
that  period  also  became  “ breeches  ” ; and  so,  in  process  of 
time,  the  old  and  long-used  word  “hose”  came  to  be  re- 
tained only  as  an  equivalent  for  “ stockings.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  472. 

2.  In  present  use  (as  either  singular  or  plu- 
ral), covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the 
legs;  stockings.  Short  stockings,  not  reaching 
to  the  knee,  are  distinctively  called  half-liose  or 
socks,  or,  rarely,  ankle-hose . 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  25. 

The  article  of  attire  in  which  he  took  chief  pleasure 
was  hose  ; and  the  better  to  show  the  gay  colors  of  these, 
he  wore  low-cut  shoes  of  the  finest  calf-skin,  turned  up 
at  the  toes.  The  Century,  XXXV.  950. 

3.  A flexible  tube  or  pipe  for  conveying  a fluid 
to  a required  point,  as  water  for  the  service  of 
a fire-engine,  for  watering  a garden,  etc.  Hose 
of  the  larger  kinds  for  such  uses,  to  which  the  term  is  usu- 
ally restricted,  is  made  chiefly  of  leather,  gutta-percha, 
cotton,  or  india-rubber.  Smaller  tubing,  as  for  gas  in  a 
drop-light,  for  acoustic  instruments,  etc.,  to  which  the 
name  may  also  be  applied,  is  made  of  many  different  ma- 
terials and  in  various  ways. 

It  was  now  towards  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  washing  the  fronts  of  the  houses  with  the  hose. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  148. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a spade,  or  other  tool  of 
a like  kind,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  shaft 
or  handle. — 5f.  In  printing,  formerly,  upright 
iron  rods,  which  connected  the  spindle  of  the 
old  hand-press  with  its  platen,  and  regulated  its 
movement.  Moxon. — 6.  A sheath;  specifi- 
cally, tho  sheath  inclosing  the  ear  or  straw  of 
corn  or  grain.  Ellis,  Modern  Husbandman 
(1750),  II.  i . 2. — 7.  In  golf,  the  socket  in  the  iron 
head  of  a golf-club  into  which  the  shaft  fits. — 
Ankle-hose.  See  def.  2.—  Hose  of  mail.  See  chausses. 

hose  (hoz),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  hosed , ppr.  hos- 
ing. [<  ME.  hosen / < hose,  n.~\  If.  To  clothe 
with  hose ; clothe. 

Clothe  cut  ouerthwart  and  agaynste  the  wulle  can  neuer 
hoose  a manne  cleane.  Ascharn , Toxophilus,  p.  124. 

2.  To  play  upon  with  a hose ; drench  with  wa- 
ter from  a hose.  [Recent.] 

In  the  morning  we  go  on  deck  at  an  early  hour.  Tom 
and  the  Doctor  help  to  man  the  pumps.  . . . Then  we  are 
most  of  us  hosed.  Athenaeum,  No.  3199,  p.  207. 

hose-bridge  (hoz'brij),  re.  A portable  track  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  laid  on  a street  railroad 
for  the  passage  of  ears  over  lines  of  hose  from 
a fire-engine,  which  may  be  laid  across  the 
track  during  a fire.  Also  called  hose-jumper, 
hose-protector,  and  hose-shield. 
hose-carriage  (hoz'karaj),  n.  A truck  or  car- 
riage with  a reel  or  rests  on  which  the  hose  for 
a fire-engine  is  carried.  Also  hose-cart. 
hose-carrier  (hoz'kar//i-er),  n.  A gripper  or 
hand-tool  for  lifting  hose  when  full  of  water; 
a pair  of  hose-hooks. 

hose-cart  (hoz'kart),  n.  Same  as  hose-carriage. 
hose-clamp  (hoz'klamp),  n.  A flexible  band 
with  a screw  for  drawing  the  ends  of  two  pieces 
of  hose  together. 

hose-company  (h6z'kum,/pa-ni),  n.  A body  of 
firemen  to  attend  and  man  a hose-carriage, 
hose-coupling  (hoz'kup  'ling),  n.  A joint-piece, 
or  a pair  of  interlocking  connecting  pieces,  by 
which  sections  of  hose  can  be  joined  together 
end  to  end — Half-hose  coupling.  See  coupling. 
hose-hook  (hoz'huk),  n.  1.  A hook  for  lifting 
the  hose  of  a fire-engine. — 2f.  pi.  In  printing, 
the  hooks  by  which  the  platen  of  the  old  form 
of  printing-press  was  suspended, 
hose-in-hose  (hoz'in-hoz'),  n.  A gardeners’ 
name  for  certain  flowers  in  which  the  corolla 
appears  to  he  double.  This  state  of  things  is  brought 
about  usually  by  the  calyx  becoming  petaloid,  as  In 
Azalea  Indica  of  the  gardens,  but  also  by  actual 
duplication  of  the  corolla,  as  in  Primula  acaulis, 
or  by  the  presence  of  an  inner  series  of  petal -like  stamens, 
which  by  their  cohesion  form  a second  pseudo-corolla 
within  the  iirst,  as  in  Datura  fastuosa,  Gloxinia  etc 
221 
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hose-jumper  (hoz 'juniper),  n.  Same  as  hose- 
bridge. 

hoseman  (hoz'man),  n. ; pi.  hosemen  (-men). 
One  of  the  men  who  manage  the  hose  of  a 
fire-engine,  and  direct  the  stream. 

The  electricity  would  descend  by  the  stream  of  water 
and  enter  the  bodies  of  the  hosemen  managing  the  appa- 
ratus. Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XL  2. 

hosent,  «.  An  old  plural  of  hose. 
hose-protector  (hoz'pro-tek//tor),  n.  Same  as 
hose-bridge. 

hosert,  «.  A.  Middle  English  variant  of  hosier. 
hose-reel  (hoz'rel),  n.  1.  A reel  or  drum  on 
which  hose  is  wound  when  not  in  use  or  for  con- 
veyance.— 2.  A hose-carriage.  [Rare.] 
hose-shield  (hoz ' sheld),  n.  Same  as  hose- 
bridge. 

hoshen  (ho'shen),  n.  [Sc.,  also  hoeshins  (in- 
geniously aecom.  to  -shins),  altered  with  addi- 
tional pi.  suffix  from  ME.  hosen,  pi.  of  hose, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  hogger. 

hosier  (ho'zher),  n.  [<  ME.  hosier,  hosyer, 
hoseare,  hosiare,  hosegere  (also  hoser );  < hose1 
+ -ier1,  as  in  grazier,  brazier1,  etc.]  One  who 
deals  in  hose  (stockings  and  socks),  or  in  goods 
knitted  or  woven  like  hose,  such  as  undergar- 
ments, jerseys,  cardigans,  and  the  like.  For- 
merly this  term  was  applied  to  tailors  who  sold 
men’s  garments  ready-made, 
hosiery  (ho'zher-i),  n.  [<  hosier  + -y,  or  < hose 
+ -i-ery : see  hosier  and  -ery.]  1.  Specifically, 
hose  of  all  kinds  for  the  foot  and  leg ; stockings 
and  socks  collectively ; by  extension,  the  whole 
class  of  goods  in  which  a hosier  deals;  the 
stock  of  a hosier. — 2.  A factory  where  stock- 
ings, undergarments,  etc.,  are  woven  by  ma- 
chinery.— 3.  The  business  of  a hosier.— Bal- 

brlggan  hosiery,  hosiery  of  brown  or  unbleached  cotton, 
of  which  the  threads  are  unusually  hard,  having  very 
little  nap  or  woolly  surface : from  Balbriggan  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  it  is  made, 
hosiomartyr  (ho'/si-o-mar'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  omoc, 
holy,  + fiaprvp,  martyr.]  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Greek  Church,  a martyr  who  was  a monk 
or  a nun. 

hospice  (hos'pis),  n.  [<  F.  hospice  = Sp.  Pg. 
liospicio  = It.  ospizio,  < L.  hospitium,  hospitality, 
a lodging,  an  inn,  < hospes  (hospit-),  a host,  a 
guest:  see  host 2.]  A house  of  entertainment 
and  refuge  for  strangers;  especially,  such  an 
establishment  kept  by  monks  on  some  passes 
in  the  Alps  to  give  shelter  and  aid  to  travelers. 
Originally  they  were  probably  for  pilgrims  on  the  Journey 
to  Home.  The  best-known  hospice  is  that  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard. 

hospitable  (hos'pi-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  hospita- 
ble = Sp.  hospedable  = It.  ospitabile,  < ML.  as  if 
*hospitabilis,  < hospitare,  receive  as  a guest:  see 
hospitate,  host2,  v.}  and  cf.  hospital .]  1.  Kind 

and  cordial  toward  strangers  or  guests ; freely 
affording  shelter  and  food ; extending  a gener- 
ous welcome  to  visitors. 

Wewere  received  with  open  arms  by  all  our  old  friends; 
and  when  they  do  open  their  arms,  there  are  no  people 
s*  kind  and  so  hospitable  as  the  Scotch. 

Lady  Holland , Sidney  Smith,  viii. 
A king 

Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  affording  generous  or 
friendly  entertainment;  indicating  or  devoted 
to  hospitality:  as,  hospitable  manners;  a hos- 
pitable table. 

His  hospitable  gate 

The  richer  and  the  poor  stood  open  to  receive. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion. 

For  harbour  at  a thousand  doors  they  knock’d, 

Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock’d ; 

At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  viii. 
It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in 
his  hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireside  of 
his  ancestors.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  247. 

3.  Figuratively,  generous  in  mind;  free  in  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  that  which  is  present- 
ed to  the  mind:  as,  hospitable  to  new  ideas. 

It  [the  religion  of  the  Greeks]  was  hospitable  to  novel- 
ties and  was  composite  in  character. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  86. 

hospitableness  (hos'pi-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  hospitable ; ‘hospitality. 

His  [Abraham’s]  benignity  to  strangers,  and  hospitable- 
ness, is  remarkable  among  all  his  deeds  of  goodness. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxxi. 
hospitably  (hos'pi-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a hospita- 
ble manner ; with  generous  and  cordial  enter- 
tainment. 

The  former  liveth  as  piously  and  hospitably  as  the  other. 

Swift. 

hospitaget  (bos'pi-taj),  re.  [=  Pg.  hospedagem, 
< ML.  hospitagium,  accom.  form  of  hospitaticum, 
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a right  of  exacting  entertainment,  hospitality, 

< hospitare,  receive  as  a guest:  see  hospitate 
and  host2.]  Hospitality. 

Of  vile  ungentlenesse,  or  hospitages  breach. 

^ Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  8. 

hospital  (bos'pi-tal),  a.  and  re.  [I.  a.  < OF. 
hospital  = Sp.  hospital  = It.  ospitale,  a.,  < L. 
hospitalis,  of  or  relating  to  a guest  or  host;  as 
a noun,  a guest;  < hospes  ( hospit -),  a host,  a 
guest : see  host2,  re.  Hence  hospitality.  II.  re. 

< ME.  hospital,  hospitalle  (also  abbr.  spitel,  early 
mod.  E.  spital,  spittle:  see  spittle2),  < OF.  hos- 
pital, a hospital,  mod.  F.  hdpital  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
hospital  = It.  ospedale  = G.  Dan.,  etc:,  hospital, 

< ML.  hospitale,  a large  house,  a palace,  an  inn, 
neut.  sing.  (cf.  L.  hospitalia,  apartments  for 
guests,  neut.  pi.)  of  L.  hospitalis,  of  or  relating 
to  a guest  or  host : see  I.  The  same  word,  con- 
tracted, appears  in  E.  as  hostel  (of  ME.  origin) 
and  hotel  (of  recent  introduction) ; a fourth  form 
appears  in  the  obs.  spittle2.]  I.t  a.  Hospi- 
table. 

I am  to  be  a guest  to  this  hospital  maid  [Venice]  a good 
while  yet.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  35. 

II.  re.  If.  A place  of  shelter  or  entertain- 
ment; an  inn. 

Whenas  they  spide  a goodly  castle,  plast6 

Foreby  a river  in  a pleasaunt  dale ; 

Which  choosing  for  that  evenings  hospitale, 

They  thither  marcht.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  10. 

2.  An  institution  or  establishment  for  dispens- 
ing hospitality  or  caring  for  the  needy ; an  asy- 
lum for  shelter  or  maintenance.  This  old  sense 
still  appears  in  the  term  foundlmg  hospital , and  in  the 
names  of  some  institutions  in  Great  Britain  founded  for 
either  the  care  or  education,  or  both,  of  persons  needing 
help:  as,  Greenwich  Hospital  for  retired  seamen,  a na- 
tional institution ; Christ’s  Hospital  for  the  free  education 
of  boys,  founded  by  the  corporation  of  London,  chartered 
in  1553,  and  often  called  the  Blue-Coat  school,  from  the 
uniform  of  its  pupils. 

Whan  the  kynge  Amaunt  was  deed,  the  kynge  Bohors 
cleped  hys  companye,  and  seide  that  gladly  wolde  hether 
make  an  hospitall  where-ynne  a man  myght  euer  after 
serue  oure  lorde  god  for  the  soule  of  hym  as  longe  as  the 
worlde  dured.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  369. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  of  London  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1739.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  483. 

3.  Now,  specifically,  an  establishment  or  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  the  sick  or  wounded,  or  of 
such  as  require  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
Hospitals  are  either  public  or  private,  free  or  paying, 
or  both  combined,  and  general  or  special  with  respect 
to  the  kinds  of  disease  or  classes  of  persons  admitted. 
In  ancient  Greece  the  sanctuaries  of  Aesculapius  includ- 
ed establishments  closely  akin  to  medieval  and  modern 
hospitals. 

A Roman  lady  named  Fabiola,  in  the  fourth  century, 
founded  at  Rome,  as  an  act  of  penance,  the  first  public 
hospital,  and  the  charity  planted  by  that  woman’s  hand 
overspread  the  world.  Lecky,  European  Morals,  II.  85. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  century, 
fever  hospitals  were  generally  called  “houses  of  recovery.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  302. 

Convalescent  hospital.  See  convalescent.—  Cottage 
hospital,  a small  and  inexpensive  establishment,  simply 
organized,  and  designed  to  provide  hospital  accommoda- 
tion and  care  in  a small  and  isolated  community.  The 
first  cottage  hospital  in  England  was  established  at  Cran- 
leigh  in  1859,  and  was  merely  an  ordinary  cottage.— Cot- 
tage-hospital system  a system  of  which  the  aim  is 
to  provide  small  and  isolated  communities  with  inexpen- 
sive, serviceable,  and  easily  managed  hospitals.— General 
hospital,  a hospital  to  which  cases  of  all  kinds  were  for- 
merly admitted.  Under  later  provisions  and  regulations, 
however,  certain  classes  of  disease  may  be  excluded  from 
a general  hospital,  such  as  smallpox,  venereal  disease, 
dementia,  etc.— Hospital  gangrene.  See  gangrene.— 
Hospital  Saturday.  See  Hospital  Sunday. — Hospital 
steward,  (a)  A non-commissioned  staff -officer  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  who  compounds  prescriptions,  adminis- 
ters medicine,  and  has  general  charge,  under  the  direction 
of  an  army  surgeon,  of  the  sick  and  of  hospital  prop- 
erty. Hospital  stewards  are  graded  as  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  and  are  permanently  attached  to  the  medical 
corps.  (6)  In  the  navy,  the  designation  formerly  given  to 
the  apothecary.— Hospital  Sunday,  a Sunday  set  apart 
annually  in  all  the  churches,  chapels,  etc.,  for  a special 
collection  of  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
hospitals.  In  London  the  first  Hospital  Sunday  was  ob- 
served in  J une,  1873,  in  response  to  an  invitation  sent  out 
to  the  churches  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  since  that 
time  the  collection  has  always  been  made  in  June.  In 
New  York  Hospital  Sunday,  appointed  for  a similar  collec- 
tion for  the  hospitals,  falls  on  the  last  Sunday  in  the  year. 
The  money  so  collected  is  distributed  among  the  hospi- 
tals in  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  patients,  without 
regard  to  sect  or  creed.  On  the  preceding  Saturday,  known 
as  Hospital  Saturday,  similar  collections  are  made  in  the 
synagogues,  and  also  in  many  places  of  business.  In  Lon- 
don, on  Hospital  Saturday,  in  addition  to  the  collections 
made  at  places  of  business,  factories,  etc.,  ladies  take 
charge  of  boxes  in  the  streets.— Lock  hospital,  a general 
name  in  Great  Britain  for  a hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases.  ( Thomas , Med.  Diet.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  indicated  in  a bequest  made  in  1452  by 
Ralph  Holland,  a merchant  tailor,  of  twenty  shillings  to 
the  “Lock  lazar-house,  outside  St.  George’s  gate.”  This 
“Lock  lazar-house,”  which  was  so  called  as  being  special- 
ly isolated  or  quarantined,  afterward  became  an  infirmary 
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for  syphilitic  cases,  and  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to 
hospitals  of  that  class.— Magdalen  hospital,  a house  or 
establishment  into  which  prostitutes  are  received  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation;  a female  reformatory.  Also 
called  Magdalen  asylum—  Marine  hospital,  a hospital 
established  at  a seaport  or  elsewhere  for  the  relief  of  sick 
seamen.  In  the  United  States  a marine  hospital  for  mer- 
chant seamen,  under  the  charge  of  the  supervising  sur- 
eon-general,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has 
een  established  at  nearly  every  large  seaport  and  at 
several  stations  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. — Maternity 
hospital,  a hospital  for  the  reception  of  women  about  to 
give  birth  to  children.— Naval  hospital,  in  the  United 
States,  a hospital  for  the  medical  care  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  navy,  under  charge  of  naval  surgeons. — Special 
hospital,  one  of  a class  of  hospitals  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception and  treatment  of  cases  in  certain  special  diseases, 
or  in  special  emergencies,  as  smallpox,  ophthalmic,  and 
lying-in  hospitals,  hospitals  for  incurables,  etc. 

hospitalaryt,  n.  [X  ML.  liospitalarius : see  hos- 
pitaler.] A hospitaler. 

The  Order  of  the  Dutch  knights,  commonly  called  the 
Hospitalaries  of  Ierusalem.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  144. 

hospitaler  (hos'pi-tal-er),  n.  [Also  written  hos- 
pitaller; < ME.  hospitaler , hospiteler,  hospitler , < 
OF.  hospitaller  = Pr.  hospitaleir , espitaler  = 
Sp.  hospitalero  = Pg.  hospitaleiro , < ML.  liospi- 
talarius , < hospitale , a hospital:  see  hospital  and 
-er1 . ] One  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  or  the 
needy  in  a hospital  or  hospitals ; specifically,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  medieval  communities  of 
laymen,  monks,  knights,  etc.,  who  bound  them- 
selves to  observe  certain  monastic  rules,  gen- 
erally the  rule  of  Augustine,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick 
in  hospitals.  The  principal  order  was  the  Brethren  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  founded  for  pil- 
grims at  J erusalem  about  A.  D.  1048.  They  are  best  known 
as  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  (in  full, 
Knights  Hospitalers  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem), and  in  history  as  Knights  of  Rhodes  or  of  Malta. 
(See  below.)  The  Teutonic  Knights  developed  in  a similar 
way.  Other  orders  were  the  Hospitalers  of  Burgos,  Hospi- 
tal Brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. 

Toward  the  Southe,  a 200  Paas,  is  the  gret  Hospitalle 
of  Seynt  John ; of  the  whiche  the  Hospitleres  hadde  here 
foundacioun.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  81. 

Amalric,  leaving  Cyprus  under  the  administration  of 
the  Hospitallers,  transferred  his  court  to  Acre. 

Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  171. 

Order  of  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 

a body  of  military  monks,  which  took  its  origin  from  an 
earlier  community,  not  military  in  character,  under  whose 
auspices  a hospital  and  a church  had  been  founded  in 
Jerusalem.  Its  military  organization  was  perfected  in 
the  twelfth  century.  After  the  retaking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Moslems,  these  knights  defended  Acre  in  vain,  took 
shelter  in  Cyprus,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  occupied 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  In  1522  the  island  of  Rhodes  was 
seized  by  the  Turks,  and  the  knights,  after  some  wander- 
ings, were  given  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,  the 
government  of  which  island  they  administered  until  it  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1798.  The  badge  of  the 
order  was  the  cross  of  eight  points,  without  any  central 
disk,  and  consisting  in  fact  of  four  barbed  arrow-heads 
meeting  at  their  points,  the  well-known  Maltese  cross. 
This  is  modified  in  modern  times,  with  slight  differences 
for  the  different  nations  in  which  branches  of  the  order 
have  survived.  At  different  times  the  order  has  been  called 
officially  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  Knights  o/M  alta.  It  main- 
tains to  the  present  day  a certain  independent  existence ; 
but  until  1879  there  was  no  grand  master,  and  the  order 
was  governed  by  a council  residing  at  Rome.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a new  grand  master  in  1879  may  denote  some 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  order.  That  branch  of 
the  order  called  the  bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  was  re- 
vived and  recognized  as  a separate  order  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  1852. 

hospital-fever  (hos'pi-tal-fe'/ver),  n.  1.  Ty- 
phus fever. — 2.  Pyemia, 
hospitalism  (hos'pi-tal-izm),  n.  [<  hospital  + 
-ism.]  A depressed ’state  of  mind  and  body 
observed  in  the  attendants  and  other  officials 
consequent  upon  long  exposure  to  hospital  in- 
fluences; formerly,  also  the  liability  to  ery- 
sipelas and  hospital  gangrene  incurred  by 
patients  in  infected  hospital  wards. 

The  sick  require  protection  against  the  evils  which  they 
themselves  create,  and  which  collectively  are  known  as 
hospitalism.  The  Nation , Dec.  16,  1875,  p.  388,  note. 

hospitality  (hos-pi-tal'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  hospitali- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  P.  hospitalite  = Pr.  hospitalitat 

— Sp.  hospitalidad  = Pg.  hospitalidade  = It. 
ospitalitd,  < L.  hospitalita(t-)s,  hospitality,  < 
hospitalis,  hospitable:  see  hospital,  a.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  one  who  is  hospitable ; re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  strangers  or 
guests  without  reward,  or  with  liberality  and 
kindness. 

Julius  Caesar  made  his  abode  here,  who  kept  very  hon- 
ourable hospitality  in  this  Citie.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 126. 

I could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  the  lesson  of 
hospitality  the  governor  taught . . . by  distributing  about 
to  all  the  Arabs  of  the  good  fare  they  had  brought,  even 
before  he  had  served  himself. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  48. 

Lifting  the  ceremonious  three-cornered  hat,  and  offer- 
ing the  fugacious  hospitalities  of  the  snuff-box. 

Lowell,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 
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The  open-handed  spirit,  frank  and  blithe, 

Of  ancient  hospitality.  Lowell , Under  the  Willows. 

hospital-ship  (hos'pi-tal-ship),  n.  A vessel  fit- 
ted up  for  the  care  of  sick  or  wounded  seamen, 
or  of  patients  taken  from  a ship  in  quarantine, 
hospitatet  (hos'pi-tat),  v.  [<  L.  hospitari,  dep., 
be  a guest,  ML.  liospitare,  act  or  entertain  as 
a guest,  < hospes  ( hospit -),  a guest,  a host:  see 
host 2 n.  and  v.]  I.  trans.  To  receive  with  hos- 
pitality; treat  as  a guest. 

II.  intrans . To  be  the  recipient  of  hospital- 
ity ; reside  or  lodge  as  a guest. 

That  always  chooses  an  empty  shell,  and  this  hospitates 
with  the  living  animal  in  the  same  shell. 

N.  Grew,  Museum. 

hospitia,  n.  Plural  of  liospitium. 
hospiticidef  (hos-pit'i-sid),  n,  [<LL. liospiticida, 

< L.  hospes  (hospit-),  a guest  (see  host 2),  + - cida , 
killer,  < ccedere , kill.]  One  who  murders  his 
guests.  Bailey , 1731. 

hospitioust  (hos-pish'us),  a.  [<  L.  liospitium , 
hospitality  (see  hospice ),  + E.  -ous.]  Hospita- 
ble. 

We  glory  in  th’  hospitious  rites  our  grandsires  did  com- 
mend. Chapman,  Iliad,  vi. 

Ouse,  having  Ouleney  past,  . . . 

Through  those  rich  fields  doth  run,  tiU  lastly,  in  her  pride, 
The  shire’s  hospitious  town  she  in  her  course  divide. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xxiL  24. 

hospitium  (hos-pish'i-um),  n. ; pi.  hospitia  (-a). 
[L. : see  hospice. ] 1 . An  inn  or  a place  for  the 
reception  of  strangers;  a hospice. — 2.  In  Eng. 
law , an  inn  of  court. 

hospodar  (hos'po-dar),  n.  [<  Rum.  hospodar, 
Upper  Sorbian  hospodar,  Lower  Sorbian  gospo- 
dar,  Pol.  hospodar  (borrowed),  prop,  gospodarz, 
Serv.  gospodar,  Russ,  gospodare,  OBulg.  gospo- 
dare , etc.,  lord,  master,  < OBulg.  Russ,  gospode , 
Bulg.  gospod,  Serv.  gospod,  etc.,  lord,  the  Lord, 
God,  = L.  hospes  (hospit-),  host : see  hosfi.]  A 
title  of  dignity  formerly  borne  by  the  vassal 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  earlier 
times  by  the  princes  of  Lithuania  and  the  kings 
of  Poland,  and  still  used  as  a title  (gosudar)  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

host1  (host),  n . [<  ME.  host,  ost,  < OF.  host  = 

Pr.  ost  = Sp.  hoste , hueste  = Pg.  lioste  = It.  oste, 
a host,  an  army,  < L.  hostis,  OL.  fostis,  a stran- 
er,  foreigner,  enemy,  pi.  hostes , the  enemy, 
ence  in  ML.  sing,  hostis,  an  army ; = OBulg. 
Russ.,  etc.,  goste,  a guest,  visitor,  stranger,  = 
AS.  geest,  E.  guest , etc.:  see  guest1.  Hence  host 2 
(a  contracted  compound),  and  possibly  hosfi, 
q.  v.]  1 . An  army ; a multitude  of  men  organ- 
ized for  war. 

In  that  See  was  Pharao  drowned  and  alle  his  Hoost  that 
he  ladde.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  67. 

A host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field.  Dryden. 

He  strove  with  the  heathen  host  in  vain, 

And  fell  with  the  flower  of  his  people  slain. 

Bryant , Rizpah. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude. 

Evening  approached ; but,  oh ! what  hosts  of  foes 
Were  never  to  behold  that  evening  close ! 

Addison , The  Campaign. 
Arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  lieav’nly  temper,  [he]  furnishes  with  arms  . . . 
The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect ! 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  349. 
Host  of  heaven,  the  heavenly  bodies ; the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars. 

Lest  thou,  . . . when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be 
driven  to  worship  them.  Deut.  iv.  19. 

The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
Lord  of  hosts,  a title  of  Jehovah,  found  more  than  260 
times  in  the  Old  Testament;  sometimes  also  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  or  God  of  hosts.  The  term  hosts  in  this  phrase  in- 
cludes all  the  myriads  of  angels  who  people  the  celestial 
spheres,  and  includes  the  celestial  spheres  themselves. 
It  is  probably  given  with  reference  to  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  J ehovah,  and  as  a means  of  asserting  His  universal 
supremacy. 

host1  (host),  v.  i.  [<  host1,  n.  Cf.  hosting,  «.] 
To  assemble  or  move  as  an  army.  [Rare.] 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  ready  in  the  field  with  hys 
people,  and  advanced  forward  with  them  towarde  his 
enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  Holinshed. 

With  scanty  force,  where  should  he  lift  the  steel, 
While  hosting  foes  immeasurably  wheel? 

^ J.  Barlow , Vision  of  Columbus,  vi. 

host2  (host),  n.  [<  ME.  host,  ost,  hoste,  oste,  < 
OF.  hoste,  F.  hdte  = Pr.  hoste,  oste  = Sp.  It. 
oste,  a host,  innkeeper,  < L.  hospes  (hospit-), 
fern,  hospita,  an  entertainer,  a host,  also  a so- 
journer, visitor,  guest;  hence,  a foreigner,  a 
stranger;  prob.  contr.  of  orig.  *hostipes  (*hosti- 
pit-),  lit/ guest-master, ’one  who  receives  guests 
or  strangers  (=  OBulg.  Russ.,  etc.,  gospode, 
lord,  master,  the  Lord:  see  hospodar ),  < hostis, 
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a stranger  (see  host1),  4-  -pes  (-pit-),  connected 
with  potis,  powerful,  orig.  lord,  = Gr.  -7r 6rqq  in 
deaTroTrjq,  lord,  master  (see  despot),  = Skt.^aft, 
master,  governor,  lord:  see  potent,  posse.  From 
this  L.  hospes  are  derived  also  E.  hospitable, 
hospital,  hospitate,  hostel , hostler , ostler , hostelry, 
hotel,  spittle' 2,  etc.]  1.  One  who  receives  and 
entertains  another  in  his  own  house,  whether 
gratuitously  or  for  pay;  an  entertainer;  spe- 
cifically, the  landlord  of  a public  house  or  inn : 
the  correlative  of  guest1. 

Greet  chiere  made  oure  host  us  everichon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  747. 
Homer  never  entertained  either  guests  or  hosts  with 
long  speeches  till  the  mouth  of  hunger  be  stopped. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

London  hath  receiv’d, 

Like  a kind  host,  the  dauphin  and  his  powers. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

2.  An  animal  or  a plant  in  relation  to  a para- 
site habitually  dwelling  in  or  upon  it.  The  cor- 
relative term,  in  either  case,  is  guest.  See  com- 
mensal, guest1, 4,  inquiline,  parasite,  liyperpara- 
site.  (a)  In  botany  the  term  is  used  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  parasitic  fungi,  such  as  U redinales,  U stilagina- 
cese,  Erysiphacese,  etc.  Some  species  of  fungi  are 
confined  to  a single  host,  some  are  found  on  a number  of 
related  plants,  while  others  pass  through  the  different 
stages  of  their  development  on  very  unlike  hosts,  as,  for 
example,  the  hetercecious  rusts.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  plants  upon  which  the  dodder  (Cuscuta),  the 
mistletoe,  and  others  are  parasitic. 

That  curious  phenomenon  included  under  the  term  het- 
eroecism,  which  consists  in  the  growth  of  one  generation 
of  a parasitic  Fungus  upon  one  host,  and  the  development 
of  another  generation  upon  a different  host. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  162. 
(b)  In  zoology  the  term  is  a very  general  and  comprehen- 
sive one,  since  almost  all  animals  are  infested,  or  liable  to 
infestation,  by  parasites  of  some  kind ; and  some  parasites 
are  themselves  hosts  of  others. 

Almost  every  group  of  birds  becomes  the  host  of  some 
specific  or  varietal  form  [of  parasites]  with  distinct  adap- 
tations. Nature,  XXX.  621. 

3.  In  mineral.,  a mineral  which  incloses  another. 
— 4f.  One  who  is  entertained  by  another  as  his 
guest ; a guest. 

Than  he  made  his  hoste  the  beste  chere  that  he  myght, 
and  made  hem  richely  be  serued  at  ese  in  a feire  chambre. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  684. 

5f.  [With  sense  of  L.  hospitium : see  hospice. ] 
An  inn ; a lodging. 

Make  redy  to  me  an  ooste  or  hous  for  to  dwelle  inne. 

Wyclif,  Phil.  22  (Oxf.). 

This  mayden  that  was  feire  com  to  Bredigan,  where-as 
the  kynge  soiourned,  and  was  at  hoste  with  a riche  bur- 
geys.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  171. 

Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the  Centaur. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

To  reckon  without  (or  formerly  before)  one’s  host,  to 

count  up  the  cost  of  one's  entertainment  without  consult- 
ing the  host  or  landlord  (whose  reckoning  is  likely  to  be 
higher,  or  at  least  more  careful) ; hence,  not  to  consider  all 
the  circumstances ; to  reach  a conclusion  on  insufficient 
data,  or  without  taking  into  account  some  important  fact 
or  facts. 

But  thei  reckened  before  their  host,  and  so  payed  more 
then  their  shotte  came  to. 

Hall,  Henry  VI.,  f.  49.  ( Halliuell .) 

The  old  English  proverb  telleth  us  that  “ they  that 
reckon  without  their  host  are  to  reckon  twice”;  and  so  it 
fared  with  this  infatuated  people. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Reformation,  I.  93. 

host2t  (host),  v.  [<  OF.  hosier,  osier,  < L.  hos- 
pitare,  lodge,  < hospes  (hospit-),  a host,  a guest: 
see  host2,  n.  Cf.  hospitate.']  I.  intrans.  To 
lodge,  as  at  an  inn;  receive  entertainment;  be 
a guest.  [Bare.] 

They  say  that  God  talks  with  him  face  to  face, 

Hoasts  at  his  house. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

Go,  hear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  L 2. 

II.  trans.  To  give  entertainment  to ; receive 
as  a guest. 

Such  was  that  Hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests. 

Spenser, , F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 

And  caused  hym  to  be  hosted  with  a worshypfull  man  of 
that  citie  called  Chremes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  12. 

host3  (host),  n . [<  ME.  host,  hoste,  hoost,  oost, 

also  hostie,  < OF.  hostie,  F.  liostie  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
hostia  = It.  ostia,  a sacrifice  or  thing  sacrificed, 
< L.  hostia,  OL.  / ostia,  an  animal  sacrificed,  a 
victim,  sacrifice  (in  ML.  applied  to  the  conse- 
crated bread),  prob.  < hostire  (OL.),  strike ; cf. 
hasta , a spear:  see  hastate,  and  gad1,  goad1.'] 
If.  An  offering;  a sacrifice. 

Anon,  said  Isaac ; Father,  heer  I see 
Knife,  fire  and  faggot,  ready  instantly: 

But  wher’s  your  Hoste  ? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Fathers. 

2.  In  the  Western  Ch.:  (a)  The  sacramental  vic- 
tim in  the  eucharist;  Christ  offered  under  the 
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species  of  bread  and  wine,  or  under  either  spe- 
cies  separately.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  not  only  is  Christ  as  both  God  and 
Man  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  and  in  every  part  of 
it,  but  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  after 
consecration.  The  outward  acts  of  adoration  are  there- 
fore not  directed  to  bread  and  wine,  but  only  to  Christ ; 
and  the  sacrament  is  accordingly  to  be  worshiped  with 
latria,  the  worship  due  to  God  only. 

The  priests  were  singing,  and  the  organ  sounded, 

And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 

It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  3. 
(6)  One  of  the  pieces  of  bread  used  for  conse- 
cration in  the  mass  or  eucharist ; an  altar-bread, 
oblate,  or  wafer.  It  is  unleavened,  small,  thin,  flat, 
circular,  and  generally  stamped  with  a cross,  IHS.,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  crucified  Christ,  or  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  word 
is  used  both  of  the  unconsecrated  bread  and  of  the  sacra- 
ment under  the  form  of  bread.  See  altar-bread , oblate. 

After  the  consecration  [in  the  Mozarabic  missal]  the  host 
is  broken  into  nine  fragments,  which  are  so  arranged  on 
the  paten  as  to  form  a cross. 

Hock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  105. 
Adoration  of  the  Host,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  act  of 
reverence  or  worship  shown  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist as  Christ's  body  and  blood  ; latria  or  divine  wor- 
ship rendered  to  Christ  under  the  sacramental  species, 
especially  that  of  bread.  The  Host  is  adored  immediately 
after  consecration  and  at  other  times,  as  when  taken  by  a 
priest  to  a sick  person.—  Blood  of  the  Host.  See  bloody 
bread,  under  bloody.—  Elevation  Of  the  Host.  See  ele- 
vation, 7. 

host3t,  v.  t.  [<  host3,  n.]  To  administer  the 
sacrament  to.  Nares. 

He  fell  sick  and  like  to  die,  whereupon  he  was  shriven 
and  would  have  been  hosted , and  he  durst  not  for  fear  of 
casting.  Scogan’s  Jests,  p.  27. 

host4  (host),  n.  Same  as  lioast . [Scotch.] 
hostage1  (hos'taj),  n.  [<  ME.  hostage , ostage, 

< OF.  hostage , ostage,  mod.  F.  Stage  = Pr.  ostatge 
= Sp.  hostaje  = It.  ostaggio,  also  statico  (ML. 
reflex  hostagium,  hostaticum),  < Mh.*obsidaticus, 
a hostage,  < LL.  obsidatus , the  condition  of  a 
hostage,  < L.  obses  ( obsid -),  OL.  opses,  a host- 
age, a surety,  pledge,  lit.  one  who  remains  be- 
hind (with  the  enemy),  < obsidere , sit,  stay,  re- 
main, abide,  < ob,  at,  on,  about  (see  ob -),  4-  se- 
der e = E.  sit.  The  initial  h is  unoriginal,  and  is 
due  to  simulation  of  L.  hostis,  enemy:  see  host*-.'] 

1.  A person  given  or  held  as  a pledge  of  or  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  .certain  stipula- 
tions, as  those  of  a treaty,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  demands. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to 
fortune ; for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises, 
either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 

Bacon,  Marriage  and  Single  Life  (ed.  1887). 

But  the  king  had  alienated  them  by  his  mistrust,  and 
had  confined  the  lord  Strange,  son  of  lord  Stanley,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father’s  fidelity.  Stubbs , Const.  Hist. , § 362. 

2.  A thing  given  as  a pledge.  [Rare.] 

And  hostage  from  the  future  took 
In  trained  thought  and  lore  of  book. 

Whittier , Snow-Bound. 

hostage^,  ».  t.  [<  hostage 1,  «.]  To  give  as  a 
hostage. 

Nor  is  it  likely  now  they  would  haue  so  hostaged  their 
men,  suffer  the  building  of  a Fort,  and  their  women  and 
children  amongst  them,  had  they  intended  any  villainy. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  90. 

hostage‘2t,  »•  [<  ME.  hostage,  ostage,  < OF.  host- 
age, ostage,  houstage,  lodging,  < hoster,  oster, 
lodge:  see  host2,  «.]  An  inn;  a lodging. 

He’s  on  to  the  hostage  gone, 

Asking  there  for  charitie. 

Willie  Wallace  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  234). 
llOStage-llOUSet,  n.  An  inn ; a hostel. 

No  news  hae  I this  day  to  thee, 

But  fifteen  lords  in  the  hostage-house 
Waiting  Wallace  for  to  see. 

Willie  Wallace  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  233). 
hostagert,  n.  [<  hostage*-  + -er1.]  A hostage. 

The  same  season  ther  wer  styll  in  England  hostagers,  the 
erle  Dolphyn  of  Auuergne,  therle  of  Porseen,  the  lorde  of 
Mallurer,  and  dyuers  other. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  ccxlvi. 

hostayt,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  hostayen,  < OF.  *hosteier, 
hostoier,  ostoier  (—  Pr.  osteiar  = It.  osteggiare), 
make  a hostile  incursion,  < host,  ost,  a host : see 
host1.]  To  make  a hostile  incursion  or  foray. 
“Bee  Estyre,”  sais  the  emperour,  “I  ettylle  myselfene, 

To  hostage  in  Almay ne  with  armede  knyghtez.  ” 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  555. 
hostel  (hos'tel),  n.  [<  ME.  hostel,  ostel , hostell , 

< OF.  hostel , ostel,  houstel , hosteil,  etc.,  F.  hotel 
(>  E.  hotel,  q.  v.)  = Pr.  hostal,  ostal  = Sp.  hostal 
= It.  ostale,  also  ostello,  < ML.  hospitale,  a large 
bouse,  a palace,  an  inn : see  hospital,  which  is 
the  fuller  form  of  the  same  word,  hotel  and  spit- 
tle2 being  other  forms.]  1.  A house  of  enter- 
tainment ; an  inn. 

Now  up  the  hede,  for  al  is  wel ; 

Seynt  Julyan,  lo,  bon  hostel! 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1022. 
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Than  departed  the  knyghtes,  and  wente  to  theire  hos- 
telles  for  to  slepe  and  resten.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  463. 

And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away, 

And  pausing  at  a hostel  in  a marsh, 

There  fever  seized  upon  him. 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  iv. 

2.  In  English  universities,  a house  for  students 
which  does  not  share  like  a college  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university.  There  are  still  sev- 
eral hostels  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  also  in  Oxford  certeine  hostels  or  hals,  which 
may  right  well  be  called  by  the  names  of  colleges,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  is  more  libertie  in  them  than  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  other.  Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  England,  iii. 

The  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  this  system,  to- 
gether with  its  moral  dangers,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
what  were  afterwards  known  as  Hostels,  due  apparently 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  students  themselves,  “who 
with  the  connivance  of  the  University,”  according  to  Dr. 
Caius,  “rented  any  empty  houses  from  the  townspeople 
they  could  obtain  possession  of,  which  they  termed  Hos- 
tels or  literary  Inns.”  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  404. 

There  arose  at  Paris  hostels  or  houses  set  apart  for  the 
various  nations,  where  lodging  and  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion and  superintendence  might  be  obtained  at  a moder- 
ate cost.  Laurie,  Universities,  xiii. 

3f.  Lodging. 

For  his  love  shull  ye  haue  hostell  at  youre  volunte. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  606. 

The  x.  artycle.  And  that  no  man  take  hostel  [var.  ostage, 
Index,  p.  2]  within  y«  wallis  of  London  nor  in  Portsouth 
by  strengthe  nor  by  lyueraunce  of  the  Marchal. 

Charter  of  London,  Rich.  II.  (Arnold’s  Chron.,  p.  17). 

hostelt,  v.  [<  ME.  hostelen,  < OF.  hosteler,  oste- 
ler,  < hostel,  a hostel : see  hostel,  n.]  I.,  trans. 
To  harbor ; shelter. 

And  alle  that  fleble  and  faynt  be  that  Faith  may  noujt 
teche, 

Hope  shal  lede  hem  forth  with  loue  as  his  lettre  telleth, 
And  hostel  hem  and  hele  thorw  holicherche  bileue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  118. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  lodging;  lodge;  put  up. 

To  Emaus  castelle  can  thai  paa 
There  hoslyld  thay  alle  thre. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  289. 

hosteler  (lios'tel-er),  n.  [Also  osteler;  in  mod. 
use  chiefly  in  the  eontr.  form  hostler,  ostler,  q. 
v.;  < ME.  hosteler,  hos tiler,  osteler,  hosteller,  hos- 
tiller,  ostiller,  ostler,  etc.,  < OF.  hosteller,  F.  ho- 
telier = Pr.  hostalier,  ostelier  = OSp.  hostalero 
= It.  ostelliere  (ML.  reflex  hostellarius,  in  def. 
3),  < ML.  hospitalarius,  one  who  entertains 
guests,  a hospitaler,  < hospitale,  a large  build- 
ing, an  inn,  a hostel,  hospital:  see  hospitaler, 
which  is  a doublet  of  hosteler,  hostler  and  ostler 
being  reduced  forms.]  If.  An  innkeeper. 

He  knew  the  tavernes  wel  in  every  toun, 

And  everych  hostiler  and  tappestere. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  241. 

What  office  then  doth  the  star-gazer  bear? 

Or  let  him  be  the  heaven’s  osteler, 

Or  tapster  some,  or  some  be  chamberlain, 

To  wait  upon  the  guests  they  entertain. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  vii.  40. 

2.  A student  in  a hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge in  England.  See  hostel,  2. — 3.  [Also  hos- 
teller, archaically  hostillar;  ML.  hostellarius.'] 
Eccles.,  formerly,  the  monk  who  entertained 
the  guests  in  a monastery — Hosteler  external, 
the  monk  who  relieved  those  who  came  to  the  gates  of 
the  monastery.— Hosteler  Intrinsic,  the  monk  who  en- 
tertained the  guests  residing  in  the  monastery. 

hostelmentt,  n.  See  hustlement. 

hostelry  (hos'tel-ri),  n. ; pi.  hostelries  (-riz). 
[Formerly  also  ostelry;  < ME.  hostelrie,  ostelrie, 

< OF.  hostelerie,  F.  hotellerie  (=  Pr.  ostalaria), 

< hostel,  a hostel:  see  hostel  and  -ry.]  An  inn; 
a lodging-house. 

I never  yet  lodged  in  a hostelrie, 

But  I paid  my  lawing  before  I gaed. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  60). 

“The  Egyptians,”  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  “call  their 
houses  hostelries,  on  account  of  the  short  time  during  which 
they  inhabit  them ; but  the  tombs  they  call  eternal  dwell- 
ing-places.” Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  141. 

hostess  (hos'tes),  n.  [Formerly  often  hostis; 

< ME.  hostes,  *hostesse,  ostesse,  < OF.  hostesse, 
F.  lidtesse  (=  It.  ostessa),  fem.  of  hoste,  a host: 
see  host 2 and  -ess.]  A female  host;  a woman 
who  entertains  guests;  especially,  a woman 
who  keeps  an  inn. 

And  therby  is  the  hous  of  Martha,  our  Lordes  hostes, 
and  the  hous  of  the  sayd  Mary  Magdalene,  whiche  we  vys- 
yted.  Sir  11.  Guylforde , Pylgrymage,  p.  40. 

I doubt  not  but  at  yonder  tree  I shall  catch  a Chub:  and 
then  we’ll  return  to  an  honest  cleanly  hostess,  that  I know 
right  well ; rest  ourselves  there ; and  dress  it  for  our  din- 
ner. I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  64. 

hostess-ship  (hos'tes -ship),  n.  [<  hostess  + 
-ship.]  The  character  or  business  of  a hostess. 
It  is  my  father’s  will  I should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o’  the  day.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 


hosting 

host-houset,  »•  An  ale-house  for  the  reception 

of  lodgers.  Pegge;  Halliwell. 
hosticide  (hos'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  hostis,  an  ene- 
my, + -cida,  < ccedere,  kill.]  One  who  kills  an 
enemy.  Wharton. 

hostiet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  hosts. 
hostile  (hos'til  or  -til),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  hostile 
= Sp.  Pg.  hostil  = It.  ostile,  < L.  hostilis,  of  or 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  < hostis,  an  enemy : see 
host1.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  enemy: 
as,  hostile  ground. 

With  hostile  forces  he’ll  o’erspread  the  land. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2. 

Thus,  great  in  glory,  from  the  din  of  war 
Safe  he  return’d  without  one  hostile  scar. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xi. 

2.  Of  inimical  character  or  tendency ; having 
or  exhibiting  enmity  or  antagonism;  antago- 
nistic : as,  a hostile  manifesto ; hostile  criticism. 

One  strong  nation  promises  more  durable  peace,  and  a 
more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable  commerce,  than  can 
the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  166. 

The  Roman  commonwealth  fell,  because  it  had  become 
to  a great  extent  hostile  to  freedom. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  334. 
= Syn.  2.  Averse,  Adverse , Inimical,  Hostile;  unfriendly, 
warlike.  Averse  applies  to  feeling,  adverse  to  action : as, 
I was  very  averse  to  his  going ; an  adverse  vote ; adverse 
fortune.  Inimical  expresses  both  feeling  and  action,  gen- 
erally in  private  affairs.  Hostile  also  expresses  both  feel- 
ing and  action,  but  applies  especially  to  public  affairs ; 
where  it  applies  to  private  matters,  it  expresses  either 
strong  or  conspicuous  action  or  feeling,  or  both,  or  all. 

I pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  763. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat : descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  77. 

We  cannot  admit  that  men  who  get  a living  by  the 
pursuits  of  literature  are  at  all  competent  to  decide  the 
question  whether  commerce  or  banking  be  inimical  to 
poetry.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  39. 

A higher  mode  of  belief  is  the  best  exorciser,  because  it 
makes  the  spiritual  at  one  with  the  actual  world  instead 
of  hostile , or  at  best  alien. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  149. 

ii.  n.  An  enemy ; specifically,  in  the  United 
States,  a hostile  Indian ; an  Indian  who  is  en- 
gaged in  warfare  against  the  whites. 

General  Howard  . . . moved  on  the  hostiles. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  135. 

hostilely  (hos'til-li  or  -til-li),  adv.  In  a hostile 
manner. 

hostilementf,  n.  See  hustlement. 
hostility  (hos-til'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  hostilities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  hostility  = l?r.  hostilitat  = Sp.  lioslilidad 
= Pg.  hostilidade  = It.  ostilitd , < LL.  hostili- 
ta(t-)s,  enmity,  < hostilis , hostile:  see  hostile.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  hostile ; inimical  feeling ; 
antagonism. 

Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was  primarily 
not  to  popery,  hut  to  tyranny.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  Hostile  action;  open  opposition  by  war  or 
other  means ; especially,  in  the  plural,  acts  of 
warfare. 

Take  an  oath  . . . 

To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

Hostility  being  thus  suspended  with  France,  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  war  against  Scotland.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

One  council  fire  is  sufficient  for  the  discussion  and  ar- 
rangement of  a plan  of  hostilities. 

Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  346. 
Act  of  hostility,  (a)  Any  act  of  a diplomatic,  commer- 
cial, or  military  character  which  involves  or  tends  to  in- 
volve two  or  more  nations  or  parties  in  war.  ( b ) A hostile 
act  which  follows  a declaration  of  war.  = Syn.  1.  Ani- 
mosity, Ill-will , Enmity  (see  animosity)',  unfriendliness, 
opposition,  violence,  aggression. — 2.  War,  fighting, 
hostilize  (hos'til-Iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  hostil - 
ized , ppr.  hostilizing.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  hostilizar ; 
as  hostile  + - ize .]  To  make  hostile;  cause  to 
become  an  enemy.  [Rare.] 

The  powers  already  hostilized  against  an  impious  nation. 

Seward,  Letters  (1794),  iii.  376. 

hostillart,  n.  See  hosteler. 
hosting  (hos'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  host 1,  v.] 
A mustering  or  assemblage  of  armed  men;  a 
muster.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

This  I have  often  hearde,  that  when  the  Lord  Deputye 
hath  raysed  any  generall  hostinges,  the  noblemen  have 
claymed  the  leading  of  them,  by  graunte  from  the  Kinges 
of  England  under  the  Greate  Seale  exhibited. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Strange  to  us  it  seem’d, 

At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  93. 

Do  ye  na  ken,  woman,  that  ye  are  bound  to  be  liege  vas- 
sals in  all  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and  warding? 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 


hosting 

Every  springtide  came  war  and  hosting,  harrying  and 
burning.  J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng  , p.  169. 

hostler,  ostler  (hos'-  or  os'ler,  os'ler),  n. 
[Contr.  of  hosteler , osteler:  see  hosteler.~\  If. 
Same  as  hosteler , 1.—2.  The  person  who  has  the 
care  of  horses  at  an  inn;  a stable-boy  j a groom. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable. 

Shale.,  l Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
An  Ostler  is  a thing  that  scrubbeth  unreasonably  his 
horse,  reasonably  himselfe. 

Sir  T.  Overbury , Characters,  An  Ostler. 
Wrinkled  ostler , grim  and  thin, 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way ; 

Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in, 

Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

Tennyson , Vision  of  Sin. 

hostleress,  ostleress  (hos'-  or  os'ler-es,  os'lfer- 
es),  n.  [<  hostler f ostler , 4-  -css.]  A woman  who 
does  hostlers*  work.  [Rare.] 

Because  she  [the  empress  Helena]  visited  the  stable 
and  manger  of  our  Saviour  s nativitie,  Jews  and  Pagans 
slander  her  to  have  been  stabularia,  an  ostleresse,  or  a she- 
s table-groom.  Fuller , Holy  War,  i.  4. 

A plump-arm’d  Ostleress  and  a stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

hostlesst  (host'les),  a.  [<  host2  + - less .]  In- 
hospitable. 

Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hostlesse  hous. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  3. 

hostryt  (hos'tri),  n.  [Formerly  also  ostry ; < 
ME.  hostrye,  hostrie,  ostry,  ostrie  (cf.  Sp.  hos- 
terta  = It.  osteria),  a contr.  form  of  hostelry, 
q.  v.]  1 . A lodging-house ; a hostelry ; an  inn. 
Onely  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs. 

In  which  the  fearefuli  ewftes  do  build  their  bowres 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  croking  frogs, 
o , , . , - . Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  23. 

2.  A stable  for  horses. 

Keep  further  from  me,  0 thou  illiterate  and  unlearned 
hostler.  . . . Keep  out  of  the  circle,  I say,  lest  I send  you 
into  the  ostry  with  a vengeance.  Marlowe,  Faustus,  ii.  3. 

host’s-mant,  «•  [ME.  hostes  man.']  The  ser- 
vant in  charge  of  guests  at  a monastery. 

A sturdy  harlot  wente  ay  hem  bihynde. 

That  was  hir  hostes-man,  and  bar  a sak 
And  what  men  gaf  hem  leyde  it  on  his  bak. 

Hr  Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  46. 

hot1  (hot),  a.-,  compar.  hotter,  superl.  hottest. 
[The  vowel  has  become  short  in  mod.  E. : for- 
merly hote  (like  wrote,  boat),  early  mod.  E.  also 
whot,  whote;  < ME.  hot,  hote,  hoot,  < AS.  hat  = 
OS.  het = OFries.  het  = D.  heet=  MLG.  het,  LG. 
het  = OHG.  MHG.  heiz,  G.  lieiss  = Icel.  heitr  = 
Sw.  het  = Dan.  hed  (Goth.  *haits,  not  found), 
hot ; from  the  root  *hit  in  AS.  hit  (occurs  once, 
spelled  hyt,  in  Beowulf)  = D.  hitte,  hette  = OHG. 
hizza,  MHG.  G.  hitze,  f.,  = Icel.  hiti,  m.,  heat, 
hita,  f.,  a heating  (the  E.  heat  is  ult.  from  hot) : 
perhaps  extended  from  a root  *lii,  > OHG.  MHG. 
hei,  gehei,  heat,  and  perhaps  Goth,  hais,  a torch)." 
See  heat.].  1.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat, 
especially  in  a high  degree,  the  lower  degrees 
being  denoted  by  warm. 

Lords,  I am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 
While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with  a curry,  an  unflavoured 
dish  seems  insipid.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 45. 

2.  Having  or  communicating  sensible  heat, 
especially  in  more  considerable  quantity  than 
is  denoted  by  warm. 

a TSPrU?  Southe,  it  is  so  hoot,  that  no  man  ne  may 
duelle  there.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  131. 

Master  Peercy  saith  in  Guadaluza  they  found  a bath  so 
hote  that  it  boyled  them  a peece  of  porke  in  halfe  an  houre. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  901. 

As  hot  the  day  was,  as  when  summer  hung, 

VV  ith  worn  feet,  on  the  last  step  of  July. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  119. 

3.  Having  the  property  of  exciting  the  effect 
or  a feeling  of  heat ; stimulating;  biting:  pun- 
gent; peppery:  as,  a hot  blister. 

And  ginger  shall  be  hot  i’  the  mouth  too. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

It  [the  fruit]  is  as  great  as  a Melon  ; the  Nice  thereof 
is  like  sweet  Must : it  is  so  hot  of  Nature  that  if  a knife 
sticke  m it  but  halfe  an  houre,  when  it  is  drawn  forth  it 
will  bee  halfe  eaten  vp.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  505. 

4.  Ardent  in  feeling  or  temper;  fiery;  vehe- 
ment; passionate. 

Catesby  . . . finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 

The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  spirits. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  i.  1. 

™lhA:?0!e5',n8  wer?  a hot  and  Plain-spoken  race, 
more  hasty  to  speak  their  mind  than  careful  to  choose 
their  expressions.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxiv. 

Violent;  keen;  brisk:  as,  a hot  engagement; 
a hot  pursuit,  or  a person  hot  in  a pursuit. 

Hongur  full  hote  harmyt  horn  then. 

And  fayntid  the  folk,  failet  the  strenkith 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  0377. 
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trOTble^aMyo^ilague  very  Aote’inLondonf ^ °f  ^t-brained  (hot'brand),  a.  “Cln^r ashTpre- 

Brad/ord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  204  eipitate  ; hot-headed. 

6 T ■»  - - - 


Lustful;  lewd. 

What  hotter  hours, 

Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii  11. 
7.  Figuratively,  heated  by  constant  use,  as  if 
by  friction. 

. ^,e  ,New  York  and  Washington  wire  is  kept  hot  for 
_?ours  every  night.  It  supplements  the  very  full 


You  shall  find  ’em  either  hot-brain' d youth 
Or  needy  bankrupts.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

(h°ch)>  [<  F.  liocher , shake,  wag,  jog, 

< vJD*  nutsen,  hotsen , D.  hotsen,  shake,  jog,  jolt, 
vf*  i freq*  hutselen > shake,  jog,  shake  together, 
shake  up  and  down,  as  in  a tub,  bowl,  or  basket, 
> E.  hustle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  shake ; jolt ; 

maiket’reports’sent’west  iJSSMJlS  SevttCI?’  as  beams  fronUeas 
more  details  collected  in  New  York  aitei  tuey  are  thieshed  together. — 2.  To  drive 

--  • — (cattle) 


Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  670. 
8.  Dry  and  quick  to  absorb. 

If  the  ceiling  is  hot — i.  e.  porous,  and  soaks  in  the 
moisture  very  quickly— it  must  be  prepared  with  a mix- 
ture of  lime,  one  handful ; whiting,  the  same ; glue,  4 lb.  • 
soft-soap,  i lb.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  252.' 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  shake;  move  by  sudden 
jerks  or  starts.— 2.  To  limp.— 3.  To  be  rest- 
less. [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

Even  Satan  glowr’d  and  fldg’d  fu'  fain 

, , And  botch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main. 

Hot  and  heavy,  (a)  Furious  and  severe ; brisk  and  ef.  Burns,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

fective:  as,  the  engagement  was  hot  and  heavy.  (6)  Vig-  hot-chisel  (hot'chiz,/el),  n.  A chisel  for  cutting 

and wdgift/blcnvslre’torts^ ete!^C<A?oq!],— Ho^antnio'^  distinSuished  from 

m cookery,  said  of  food  cooked  or  served  in  hot  dishes  as  c0‘“"c"We'- 

required,  and  coming  directly  from  the  fire  to  the  eater's  In  the  first  place,  cold  and  hot  chisels  are  both  made 
p a . - , , throughout  of  forged  or  wrought  iron,  but  as  cold  chisels 

The  crisp  slices  came  off  the  gridiron  hot  and  hot.  ar?  “8ed  for  cutting  cold  metal,  bricks,  and  other  hard 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xxviii.  suostances,  the  iron  of  which  they  are  made  is  more  high- 
Hotathandi  Snhand.-  Hot  blast.  Seeitot.— Hot  Iyte“pered;  A’,  and  Q.,  7 th  ser.,  VII.  151. 

box.  See  box:.  Hot  cockles.  See  coc«e2.-Hot  cop-  Hotchpot  (hoch'pot),  n.  [<  ME.  hochepot  (with 
pers.  See  copper.— Hot  o the  spur,  very  hotly  earnest  irreg.  var.,  by  riming  variation,  hochepoche  (> 


upon  any  point.  Nares, 

Speed,  an  you  be  so  hot  o’  th'  spur,  my  business 

Is  but  breath,  and  your  design,  it  seems,  rides  post. 

Shirley , Doubtful  Heir,  v. 
Hot  wave.  See  wave.— In  hot  blood.  See  blood.— Pip- 
ing  hot.  See  -piping.— To  be  in  hot  water,  to  be  in 
trouble  arismg  from  strife  or  from  any  embarrassment,  as 
if  from  being  plunged  into  hot  water. 

To.m  • • • in  everlasting  hot  water  as  the  most  in- 
corrigible scapegrace  for  ten  miles  round. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  i. 
To  blow  hot  and  cold.  See  blowi. — To  make  a place 
too  hot  for  one,  to  make  a place,  through  persecution  or 
other  means,  so  unpleasant  for  a person  that  he  leaves. 

When  a Papal  legate  showed  his  face,  they  made  the 
to-wn  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  77. 
=Syn.  1.  Burning,  fiery,  fervid,  glowing.— 3.  Piquant, 
tate  choleric10^ — ^xc^a^e»  kascible,  hasty,  precipi- 

hot2  (hot),  n.  [<  ME.  hotte,  < OF.  (and  F.)  hotte, 
a basket  for  the  back,  < G.  dial,  hotte,  a wooden 
vessel,  tub,  a vintager’s  dosser:  cf.  dial,  hotze , 
hotte,  hrU/tte y a cradle.  E.  hodX  is  a different 
word.]  A sort  of  basket  used  for  carrying  turf 
earth,  slate,  etc.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

o . . Twigges  . . . 

Swich  as  men  to  these  cages  thwyte, 

Or  maken  of  these  paniers, 

Or  elles  liottes  or  dossers. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1940. 

hot3t.  A preterit  of  hight 2. 
hot4t.  An  obsolete  irregular  (strong)  past  par- 
hitx  r 


mod.  E.  hotchpotch , q.  v.),  < OF.  hochepot , a 
mingled  mass,  < OD.  hutspot,  beef  or  mutton 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  and  boiled  to- 
gether in  a pot,  < hutsen,  also  hotsen,  shake,  jog, 
jolt,  + pot , pot : see  hotch  and  pot.  Hence,  by 
later  variation,  hotchpotch , hodgepodge.]  If.  A 
mixture  of  various  ingredients ; a hodgepodge 
or  hotchpotch. 

Ye  han  cast  alle  hire  wordes  in  an  hochepot  [variants 
hoche  potte,  hoche  poche,  hod, poll  and  enclined  youre  herte 
to  the  moore  partie  and  to  the  gretter  nombre. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Goose  in  a hoggepot.  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  32. 

The  old  sway  of  Rome,  the  successive  deluges  of  Goth 
Lombard,  Greek,  and  German,  had  thrown  rights  and 
wrongs  [in  Italy]  into  an  inextricable  hotchpot. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  222. 
2.  In  law,  the  aggregating  of  shares  or  proper- 
ties, actually  or  theoretically,  in  order  to  secure 
equality  of  division.  Thus,  a child  who  has  had  a por- 
tion of  an  estate  in  advance  of  the  others  is  required  to 
bring  what  he  has  received  into  hotchpot,  and  account  for 
the  same,  as  a condition  of  having  any  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  residue.  Collation  is  the  Scotch  term. 

W ith  us  it  is  denominated  bringing  those  lands  into  hotch- 
pot, which  term  I shall  explain  in  the  very  words  of  Little- 
ton  : “t  seemeth  that  this  word  hotch-pot  is  in  English  a 
pudding ; for  in  a pudding  is  not  commonly  put  one  thing 
alone,  but  one  thing  with  other  things  together.” 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xil. 
hotchpotch  (hoch'poch),  n.  [<  ME.  hoche- 
poche, a rimed  variation  of  orig,  hotchpot,  ME. 
hochepot:  see  hotchpot.  With  final  sonants, 
hodgepodge.]  1.  A cooked  dish  containing  a 
medley  of  ingredients;  specifically,  in  Scot- 
land, a kind  of  thick  broth  made  by  boiling 
lamb,  mutton,  or  beef  with  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. 

Aithough  their  Bellies  strout  with  too-much  meat,  . . . 

Y et  still  they  howl  for  hunger ; and  they  long 
lor  Memphian  hotch-potch,  Leeks,  and  Garlick  strong 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

a medley  or 


ticiple  of  hifl-. 

A viper  smitten  or  hot  with  a reed  is  astonied. 

R.  Scott,  Witchcraft,  sig.  S 8. 
hot-and-hot  (hot'and-hot'),  n.  [<  hot  and  hot, 
phrase  under  hot1,  a.]  Food  served  as  fast  as 
it  is  cooked,  to  insure  its  being  hot. 

Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins, 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof.  oyivcaier,  ir.  oi  juu  uartas  s Wee 

hfiitod  4-'  1 • ^ 1 a 1)e(l of  earth  2.  An  indiscriminate  mixture; 

heated  by  fermenting  substances,  and  covered  jumble ; a hodgepodge 
with  glass  to  defend  it  from  the  cold  air,  in-  ' " ■ 1 ' .....  . 

tended  for  raising  early  plants,  or  for  protect- 
ing tender  exotics. 

In  the  garden  [at  Bryant’s  home]  a small  conservatory 
protects  the  blooming  exotics  during  the  cold  season  of 
the  year,  and  numerous  hotbeds  assist  the  tender  plants  in 
spring.  I,  j ' ]{[U.  Bryant,  p.  117. 

2.  Figuratively,  a seat  of  rapid  growth  or  de- 
velopment, or  of  eager  activity  of  some  kind : 
generaUy  in  a bad  sense : as,  a hotbed  of  sedi-  \ 

hote‘2t|  v. 


, j 41*  . ..  Hie ueni/re  oi  pilgrimages, 

had  become,  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a hotbed 
of  debauchery.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  161. 

During  my  experience  of  Khartoum  it  was  the  hotbed  of 
the  slave-trade.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  xii. 

3.  In  rail-making,  the  bed  on  which  the  red- 
hot  rail  taken  from  the  rolls  is  placed  to  cool, 
hot-blooded  (hot'blud//ed),  a.  Having  hot 
blood;  hence,  of  an  excitable  temper;  high- 
spirited;  irritable;  passionate;  amatory. 

Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me.  . . . You  were  also 
Jupiter,  a swan,  for  the  love  oi  Leda.  ’ 

Shak. , M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6. 

hotbraint,  n.  An  impetuous,  fiery  person;  a 
hothead.  Davies. 


[He]  thrusteth  them  in  together,  makyng  of  them  an 
hoche  poche,  all  contrarye  to  the  wholesome  doctryne  of 
Saynt  Paule.  j Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  33. 

Others  think  they  made  hotchpotch  of  Iudaisme  and 
Gentilisme,  as  Herod  had  done. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  148. 

But  a careful  examination  of  Captain  Burton's  transla- 
tion shows  that  he  has  . . . made  a hotchpotch  of  various 
textB-  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  180. 

=Syn.  2.  See  mixture. 

An  obsolete  spelling  of  hot1. 

See  hight2. 


Palestine,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  pilgrimages  Sn+fAii  + ^ „ 

^ ^eco™e>  In  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  a hotbed  .Ot©l  (ho-tel  ),  U.  [<  F.  lldtel,  K OF.  hostel , an 
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— . ' r n i'  a*  iivcziv,  \ vx'  • nut 

inn,  etc.,  > ME.  hostel,  E.  hostel,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
house  for  entertaining  strangers  or  travel- 
ers; an  inn ; especially,  an  inn  of  some  style 
and  pretensions.  See  inn. — 2.  A private  city 
dwelling;  particularly,  a large  town  mansion. 
[French  usage.] 

This  venerable  nobleman  [the  Comte  de  Florae]  . . has 
his  chamber  looking  out  into  the  garden  of  his  hotel.  . . . 
The  rest  of  the  hotel  he  gives  up  to  his  son,  the  Vicomte 
de  Florae,  and  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Montcontour,  his 
daughter-in-law.  Thackeray , Newcomes,  xlvi. 

3.  A public  office  or  building:  as,  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  (city  hall)  in  Paris.  [French  usage. I 
=Syn.  1.  See  tavern. 
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hotel-car 

hotel-car  (ho-tel'kar),  n.  A sleeping-car  with 
a kitchen  tor  cooking,  and  arrangements  for 
serving  meals.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
hot-flue  (hot'flo),  n.  An  apartment  heated  by 
stoves  or  steam-pipes,  in  which  calicoes  are 
dried  hard;  also,  a heated  chamber  in  which 
cloths,  paper,  starch,  etc.,  are  dried, 
hotfoot  (hot'fut),  adv.  In  great  haste;  with 
great  speed. 

The  stream  was  deep  here,  but  some  fifty  yards  below 
was  a shallow,  for  which  he  made  off  hot-foot . 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  9. 

hothead  (hot'hed),  n.  A hot-headed  or  vio- 
lent, impetuous  person. 

The  rant  of  a few  hot-heads  and  the  malice  of  a few 
newspapers.  The  American,  IX.  99. 

hot-headed  (hot'hed'i'ed),  a.  Of  ardent  pas- 
sions; vehement;  violent;  rash;  impetuous, 
hothouse  (hot'hous),  n.  If.  A house  in  which 
to  sweat  and  cup  the  body ; a bath-house. 

Let  a man  sweat  once  a week  in  a hot-house,  and  be  well 
rubbed  and  froted. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

2f.  A brothel. 

Now  she  professes  a hot-house,  which,  I think,  is  a very 
ill  house  too.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 

3.  A structure  kept  artificially  heated  for  the 
growth  of  tender  exotic  plants,  or  subtropical 
plants,  or  for  the  production  of  native  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  out  of  season.  In  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, strictly,  the  hothouse  stands  between  the  greenhouse 
and  the  stove  or  orchid-house. 

4.  In  manuf.,  any  heated  chamber  or  building; 
a drying-room ; specifically,  the  warmest  dry- 
ing-room in  which  green  pottery  is  dried  be- 
fore going  to  the  kiln. 

hot-livered  (hot'liv"erd),  a.  Having  a hot 
temper;  fiery-tempered ; irascible;  excitable. 
Milton. 

hotly  (hot'li),  adv.  In  a hot  manner ; ardently ; 
vehemently;  violently. 

hot-mouthed  (hot ' moutht),  a.  Headstrong; 
ungovernable,  as  a horse  irritated  by  the  chaf- 
ing of  its  mouth  by  the  bits. 

That  hot-mouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

hotness  (hot'nes),  n.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  hot ; heat ; violence ; vehemence ; 
fury. 

hot-pintt  (hot'pint),  n.  A kind  of  New  Year’s 
drink  consisting  of  sweetened  ale  heated  in  a 
kettle.  It  was  customary  to  go  about  to  friends’  houses 
with  a mug  of  the  liquor  and  a bun  at  midnight  and  after. 

Soon  as  the  steeple  clock  strikes  the  ominous  twelve 
[on  New  Year’s  Eve],  . . . hot-pints  in  clear  scoured  cop* 
per  kettles  are  seen  in  all  directions. 

^ Hone’s  Every-day  Book,  II.  21. 

hot-plate  (hot'plat),  n.  A gas-stove  for  heat- 
*ing  the  copper  bits  employed  in  soldering, 
hot-pot  (hot'pot),  n.  1.  In  cookery,  a dish  con- 
sisting of  small  chops  of  mutton,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stewed  in  a deep  dish  be- 
tween layers  of  sliced  potatoes. 

The  Colonel  himself  was  great  at  making  hash  mutton, 
hot-pot,  curry  and  pillau.  Thackeray. 

2.  A drink  made  by  mixing  warm  ale  with 
spirits. 

hot-press  (hot'pres),  n.  1.  A press  in  which 
papers  or  fabrics  are  calendered  by  pressing 
them  between  glazed  boards  and  heated  met- 
al plates. — 2.  A hydraulic  press  for  extract- 
ing oils  and  stearin  from  material  placed  in 
bags  and  pressed  between  steam-heated  radia- 
tors. 

hot-press  (hot'pres),  v.  t.  To  apply  heat  to  in 
conjunction  with  mechanical  pressure,  in  order 
to  produce  a smooth  and  glossy  surface : as,  to 
liot-press  paper  or  cloth. 

hot-saw  (hot'sa),  n.  In  iron-manuf.,  a circular 
saw  or  disk  for  cutting  up  hot  bar-iron,  just 
from  the  rolls,  into  bars  or  into  pieces  for 
being  piled,  reheated,  and  rerolled, 
hot-short  (hot'short),  a.  More  or  less  brittle 
when  heated : as,  liot-sliort  iron. 

The  former  substance  [sulphur]  rendering  the  steel 
more  or  less  brittle  when  hot  (red-short  or  hot-short). 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  283. 

hot-shot  (hot'shot),  n.  A foolish,  inconsiderate 
fellow.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hotskull  (hot'skul),  n.  A hot-headed  person  ; 
one  who  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  [Bare.] 

I have  many  of  my  house,  scrupulous  as  yon  hotskull , 
to  win  over.  Bulwer,  Rienzi.  11.  1. 

hot-spirited  (hot'spir"i-ted),  a.  Having  a fiery 
spirit;  vehement;  passionate.  Irving. 
hotspur  (hot'sper),  n.  and  a.  [<  hot 1 + spur.] 
L n,  1.  A person  who  spurs  or  pushes  on  reck- 


lessly; one  who  is  violent,  passionate,  heady, 
or  rash. 

A hare-brain’d  Hotspur,  govern’d  by  a spleen. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 
Wars  are  begun  by  hairbrained  dissolute  captains,  para- 
sitical fawners,  unquiet  hotspurs,  and  restless  innovators. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

2f.  A kind  of  pea  of  early  growth. 

Of  such  peas  as  are  planted  or  sown  in  gardens,  the 
hotspur  is  the  speediest  of  any  in  growth. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 
Il.t  a.  Violent;  impetuous. 

The  hot-spurre  youth  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  35. 

hotspurredt  (hot'sperd),  a.  Vehement;  rash; 
headstrong. 

Philemon's  friends  then  make  a king  again, 

A hot-spurred  youth,  hight  Hylas. 

Chalkhill,  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  p.  41. 

hottet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hut1. 
hot-tempered  (bot'tem"perd),  a.  Having  a vio- 
lent temper. 

For  so  confident  and  hot-tempered  a man,  he  bore  the 
blow  remarkably  well. 

+ George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  1. 

Hottentot  (hot'n-tot),  n.  [<  D.  Hottentot,  lit. 
‘ hot  and  tot’  (D.  en  = E.  and),  a kind  of  imi- 
tative description  of  stammering,  in  ref.  to  the 
clucking  sounds  in  the  Hottentot  speech;  cf. 
OD.  hateren,  stammer  (Kilian,  Hexam),  tate- 
ren,  stammer,  hesitate,  speak  imperfectly,  also 
used  of  the  harsh  blare  of  a trumpet  (Kilian). 
See  click1,  2.  The  native  name  for  Hottentot 
is  Khoikhoin.)  A member  of  a race  of  South 
Africa,  which  differs  from  the  other  South  Af- 
rican races,  being  of  a dark  yellowish-brown 
complexion,  of  smaller  stature,  and  of  more 
ungainly  build.  They  live  in  German  Southwest 
Africa  and  in  Cape  Colony.  At  present  they  are  much 
mixed  with  whites  and  most  of  them  have  lost  their 
tribal  independence.  It  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  period  they  extended  farther  to  the  north 
in  regions  now  occupied  by  Bantu  tribes.  They  are 
distantly  related  to  the  Bushmen. — Hottentot  bread- 
fruit, cherry,  fig,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Hottentot 
rice,  a name  for  the  eggs  of  a large  species  of  ant,  eaten 
by  the  Hottentots.  — Hottentot’s-bread.  See  breads. — 
Hottentot’s-tea.  See  tea  1. 

Hottentotic  (hot-n-tot'ik),  a.  [<  Hottentot  + 
Pertaining  to  the  Hottentots ; character- 
istic of  the  Hottentots. 

Many  other  examples  of  the  results  of  the  anthropologi- 
cal, or  ethnopsychological,  or  agriological,  or  Hottentotic 
method  might  be  mentioned. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  65. 

Hottentotism  (hot'n-tot-izm),  n.  [<  Hottentot 
+ -ism.)  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hot- 
tentots; something  characteristic  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. 

The  term  Hottentotism  has  been  thence  adopted  as  a 
medical  description  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  stammer- 
ing. E.  B.  Tylor,  Rim.  Culture,  I.  172. 

Hottentot’s-bread  (hot'n-tots-bred),  n.  A spe- 
cies of  Testudinaria. 

Hottentot’s-head  (hot'n-tots-hed),  n.  A cyca- 
daceous  plant,  Stangeria  paradoxa,  a native  of 
tropical  Africa. 

Hottentot’s-tea  (hot'n-tots-te),  n.  See'Heli- 

chrysum. 

hottering  (hot'er-ing),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  hatter, 
2.]  Raging.  Davies. 

Haply,  but  for  her  I should  ha’  gone  hottering  mad. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  xi. 
Hottonia  (ho-to'ni-fi),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
P.  Hotton,  a Dutch  botanist  (1649-1709).]  A 
small  genus  of  aquatic  perennial  plants^  be- 
longing to  the  family  Primulacese,  the  type  of 
the  tribe  Hottoniese,  with  5-parted  calyx,  sal- 
ver-shaped corolla  with  short  tube  and  5-parted 
limb,  and  finely  divided  submersed  leaves,  and 
hollow,  almost  leafless  flower-stems,  with 
whorls  of  white  or  pale-pink  flowers,  with  5 
included  stamens.  The  species,  H.  palustris  in 
Europe  and  U.  injlata  in  the  United  States,  are  called 
water -violet  or  feather  foil. 

Hottoniese  (hot-o-nI‘e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hot- 
tonia + -ex.)  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family 
Primulacese,  founded  by  Endlicher,  and  em- 
bracing the  single  gemis  Hottonia;  the  llut- 
toniacese  of  Reichenbach,  and  the  Huttonidse 
of  Lindley.  It  differs  from  the  other  tribes  of 
the  Primulacext/j  having  the  seeds  anatropous 
and  fixed  by  the  base. 

hot-wall  (hot'wiU),  n.  A wall  inclosing  hot-air 
flues,  constructed  in  cold  countries  to  afford 
warmth  to  trees  placed  against  it  for  their  pro- 
tection while  budding  and  blossoming. 

He  now  looks  upon  two  hundred  rood  of  the  best  hot- 
walls  in  the  north  of  England,  besides  two  new  summer- 
houses and  a green-house.  ./.  Baillie. 


* hound 

hot-well  (hot'  wel),  n.  In  a condensing  steam- 
engine,  a reservoir  for  receiving  the  warm  wa- 
ter which  the  air-pump  draws  off  from  the  con- 
denser. Part  of  this  water  is  used  to  feed  the  boiler, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  drawn  otf  from  the  Lot-well  by 
means  of  the  hot-water  pump. 

houbara  (ho-ba'ra),  n.  [Ar.  houbara.)  1.  An 
African  bustard,  Otis  houbara,  or  Houbara  un- 
dulata.  Also  spelled  hubara. — 2.  [cap.)  A 
genus  of  bustards,  of  which  the  houbara  is  the 
type,  containing  also  the  Indian  H.  macqueeni. 
Bonaparte,  1832. 
houdah,  n.  See  howdah. 

Houdan  (ho 'dan),  n.  [<  Houdan,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.] 
A breed  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of  French  ori- 
gin, characterized  by  its  long  square  form, 
heavy,  globular  erest,  full  beard  or  muff,  even- 
ly mottled  black-and-white  plumage,  and  the 
presence  of  five  toes  on  each  foot.  It  lays  large 
white  eggs,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
of  fowls  for  the  table, 
houdie,  n.  See  howdie. 
houff,  n.  and  v.  See  howff. 
hough1,  n.  and  v.  See  hock1. 
hough2,  n.  A variant  of  how2. 
hougher,  n.  See  hooker1. 
houghite  (huf'It),  n.  [Named  after  Franklin 
B.  Hough  of  Somerville.]  A hydrated  oxid  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium  derived  from  the 
alteration  of  spinel,  found  at  Somerville  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Also  called  hy- 
drotalcite. 

houghmagandie  (hoch-ma-gan'di),  n.  Fornica- 
tion. Burns.  [Scotch  slang.] 
houguette  (h8-get'),  n.  [F.]  A needle  used 
by  marble-workers  in  etching. 

Etching  needles  caUed  houguettes,  partly  flattened,  and 
sharp.  Marble-worker,  § 99. 

houk,  v.  See  howk. 

houlett,  n.  A variant  of  howlet,  for  owlet. 
houltt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  holt1. 
hount,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  hound.  Chau- 
cer. 

hounce  (houns),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; perhaps 
a nasalized  and  aspirated  form  of  ouch,  an  or- 
nament : see  ouch.)  An  ornament  on  the  col- 
*lar  of  a cart-horse.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hound  (hound),  n.  [<  ME.  hound,  hand,  < AS. 
hund,  a dog  (the  ordinary  word  for  ‘ dog,’  the 
word  dog  being  of  later  in  trod  uction) , = OS.  hund 
= OFries.  hund,  liond  = D.  hand  = MLG.  hunt, 
LG.  hund  = OHG.  MHG.  hunt,  G.  hund  = Icel. 
hundr  = Sw.  Dan.  hund  = Goth,  hunds,  all  with 
formative  -d,  not  found  in  the  cognate  forms;  = 
L.  canis  = Gr.  tcvorv  [tan/-)  = Lith.  szunis,  also  szuo 
(gen.  szuns)  = OPruss.  sunis  = OIr.  cu,  (gen. 
con)  = Gael,  cu  = W.  ci  (pi.  own)  = Zend  cunis 
= Skt.  qvan,  a dog ; cf.  Russ.  Pol.  suka,  Hung. 
szuka,  etc.,  a bitch.  Root  unknown.]  1.  A 
dog ; specifically,  a dog  of  a breed  or  variety 
used  in  the  chase,  as  in  hunting  the  boar,  the 
deer,  the  fox,  the  hare,  or  the  otter.  The  prin- 
cipal breeds  of  dogs  distinctively  classed  as  hounds  (some- 
times considered  as  constituting  a species,  Canis  sagax) 
are  the  beagle,  bloodhound,  buckhound,  foxhound,  grey- 
hound, harrier,  and  staghound.  (Seethesewords.)  Hounds 
commonly  hunt  by  scent,  and  are  for  the  most  part  used  in 
numbers  together,  called  packs,  to  run  down  and  capture 
or  kill  the  game.  Many  kinds  of  dogs  are  readily  bred  or 
trained  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  the  mode  of  hunting  most 
natural  to  wild  dogs  and  wolves.  In  England  hound  with- 
out qualification  means  a foxhound : as,  to  follow  the 
hounds. 

He  saw  an  hydous  hwond  dwell 

Withinne  that  hows  that  was  full  fell ; 

Of  that  hand  grette  drede  he  had. 

Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  25. 

Sleep  ! the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep ! thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  L (song). 

2.  A mean,  contemptible  fellow;  a dastard;  a 
poltroon:  as,  a low  hound;  a sly  hound. 

Thanne  shal  borel  clerkes  ben  abasched  to  blame  30W  or 

to  gi-eue, 

And  carpen  nougte  as  thei  carpen  now  and  calle  gow 

doumbe  houndes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  287. 

3.  Same  as  houndfish,  1. 

The  species  both  of  Mustelus  and  of  Rhinotriacis  . . . 
share  the  name  of  hound,  . . . doubtless  due  to  their  fol- 
lowing their  prey  in  packs.  Stand.  Eat.  Hist.,  III.  82. 

4.  The  oldwife,  or  long-tailed  duck,  Harelda 
glacialis:  so  called  from  its  gabble,  likened  to 
the  cry  of  a pack  of  hounds.  [Newfoundland.] 
— 5.  Naut.,  a projection  at  the  masthead  on 
either  side,  serving  as  a support  for  the  trestle- 
trees  of  large  or  the  rigging  of  smaller  vessels. 
Also  called  hounding. — 6.  Either  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  used  in  artillery-limbers  to  connect 
the  splinter-bar  and  pole  with  the  axle. — 7. 
Either  of  a pair  of  side-bars  or  horizontal 


Wagon  Running -gears. 
a,  a,  tongue-hounds;  b , b, 
hounds;  c,  c,  hind  hounds; 
d,  coupling-pole,  or  reach  ; e, 
tongue. 


hound 

braces  for  reinforcing  various  parts  of  the  run- 
ning-gear of  a vehicle.— Gabriel  hounds,  in  English 
folk-lore,  a name  given  to  vari- 
ous sounds  heard  high  in  the 
air  after  dark  and  in  the  early 
morning,  resembling  the  cry  of 
a pack  of  hounds;  in  reality, 
the  noise  made  by  wild  geese 
and  curlews,  but  supposed  to 
proceed  from  lost  souls  with 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  is 
hunting  other  souls.  The 
sound  is  supposed  to  forebode 
trouble.— Hare  and  hounds. 

See  hare i. — Pack  of  hounds, 
a number  of  hounds  bred  and 
trained  together  for  hunting. 

A regularly  established  pack  of 
foxhounds  is  commonly  main- 
tained for  the  joint  use  and  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  prin- 
cipal huntsmen  of  a district, 
under  the  charge  of  one  of 
them  called  the  “master  of 
the  hounds,”  who  summons 
the  association  to  a “meet” 
whenever  a general  hunt  is 
intended. 

hound  (hound), ,v.t.  [<  hound , w.]  1.  To  set 
on  the  chase ; incite  to  pursuit. 

As  he  who  only  lets  loose  a greyhound  out  of  the  slip 
is  said  to  hound  him  at  the  hare.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt  or  pursue  with  or  as  if  with  hounds : 
as,  to  hound  deer. 

If  the  wolves  had  been  hounded  by  tigers. 

Sir  A.  L’ Estrange. 

3.  To  pursue  or  harass  as  if  with  hounds : as, 
to  hound  one  on  to  ruin. 

I shall  be  hounded  up  and  down  the  world ; 

Now  every  villain  that  is  wretch  enough 
To  take  the  price  of  blood  dreams  of  my  throat. 

Otway,  Caius  Marius,  iv.  2. 
It  is  to  be  hounded  off  and  shouted  down. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  68. 

4.  To  follow  like  a hound;  track;  trail. 

It  is  no  more  but  by  following  and  as  it  were  hounding 
nature  in  her  wanderings,  to  be  able  to  lead  her  after- 
wards to  the  same  place  again. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

To  hound  out,  to  set  on ; encourage  to  do  injury  to  oth- 
ers. Ribton-Turner , Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  350  (note). 
[Slang.] 

hounder  (houn'der),  n.  One  who  pursues  game 
★with  hounds:  as,  a deer -hounder. 
houndfish  (hound'fish),  n.  [<  ME.  houndfiscb, 
hund-fisch,  -fyssh;  < hound  + fishK  Cf.  dogfish.'] 

1.  A shark  of  the  genus  Scylliorhinus  and  some 
similar  species.  See  dogfish,  1.  Also  called 
hound. — 2.  A species  of  belonids  belonging  to 
the  genus  Tylosurus,  such  as  T.  raphidoma  and 
T.  acus. — 3.  The  bluefish,  Pomatomus  saltatrix, 
formerly  called  blue  houndfish  in  Massachusetts. 
See  cut  under  bluefish. — -4.  The  Spanish  mack- 
erel, Scomberomorus  maculatus,  formerly  called 
speckled  houndfish  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  Blew-fish,  or  Bound-fish,  two  kinds,  speckled  Bound- 
fish  and  Blue  Hound-fish,  called  Horse-fish. 

J osselyn,  New  England’s  Rarities  Discovered  (1673). 

hounding  (houn'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hound, 
^•]  1-  The  method  or  practice  of  hunting  game 
with  hounds;  coursing;  specifically,  the  pur- 
suit of  deer  with  hounds,  which  drive  them  to- 
ward the  hunter. 

Bounding  is  practiced  during  the  winter,  when  the  Bnow 
covers  the  ground.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  56. 

2.  Naut.,  same  as  hound,  5. 
hound-plate  (hofind'plat),  n.  A bracing-plate 

where  the  fore  ends  of  the  hounds  of  a carriage 
jointhecoupling. 
hound’s-berry 
(houndz'ber,/i), 
n.  [A  mistaken 
equivalent  for 
dogwood.]  The 
common  Euro- 
pean dogwood, 

Cornus  sangui- 
ned. 

hound-shark 

(hound ' shark), 
n.  A small  shark, 

Cynias  cams, 
common  on  the 
coasts  of  the 
North  Atlantic, 
hound’s-tongue 
( houndz  ' tung ), 
n.  [ME.  not 
found ; < AS. 

hundes  tunge  (= 

OHG.  liuntes  zun- 

,qa).  hundes,  gen.  Hound's-tongue  (.Cynoglossum  officinale). 
of  hund,  hound ; coroUa . 4,  opened . c>  fruit. 
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tunge,  tongue.  Cf.  Cynoglossum.]  A familiar 
and  troublesome  weed,  Cynoglossum  officinale,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  but  now 
naturalized  in  North  America.  The  large  nut- 
lets adhere  to  the  fleece  of  sheep.  Also  called 
dog’ s-tongue. 

hound’s-tree  (houndz'tre),  n.  Same  as  hound’s- 
berry. 

An  obsolete  spelling  of  whoop. 
An  obsolete  spelling  of  hoop3,  now 


houp’t,  v. 
houp2t,  n. 

hoopoe. 

houp3t,  n.  A variant  spelling  of  hope3. 
hour  (our),  n.  [The  initial  h has  never  been 
’'sounded  in  E. ; it  was  inserted  in  the  spelling, 
in  later  ME.  and  OP.,  in  imitation  of  the  L. 
form ; early  mod.  E.  also  houre,  liowre,  hower;  < 
ME.  houre,  earlier  without  h,  our,  owr,  oure,  ure, 
< AP.  ure,  OP.  ure,  ore,  hure,  hore  (>  also  D.  uur, 
hour  ( uurwerk , clock,  watch),  = G.  ulir  = Dan. 
uhr  = Sw.  ur,  hour,  clock,  watch),  P.  heure  = 
Pr.  ora,  hora  = Sp.  Pg.  hora  = It.  ora,  hour,  < 
L.  hora,  an  hour,  in  pi.  horce,  a horologe,  clock, 
poet,  time  of  year,  season,  < Gr.  iipa,  a time, 
period,  season,  time  of  day,  later,  specifically, 
an  hour,  the  24th  part  of  a day  (in  this  sense 
first  used  by  Hipparchus  about  150  B.  c.);  pi.  al 
"Qpat,  the  Hours ; prob.  = AS.  gear,  E.  year,  q.  v. 
Hence  horal,  horologe,  etc.]  1.  A particular 
time;  a fixed  or  appointed  time;  a set  season: 
as,  the  hour  of  death. 

And  sone  after  vpon  an  owr 
He  hurde  of  Mordred  the  tretour 
That  hadde  alle  this  lond  on  warde. 

Arthur  (ed.  Furnivall),  L 539. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  ...  mine  hour  is  not  yet 
com<J.  John  ii.  4. 

I cried,  Waken,  gude  master, 

For  now  is  the  hour  and  time. 

Lord  John  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  136). 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 


hourly 

among  the  laity  as  well  as  among  ecclesiastics  were  the 

Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  or  “Hours  of  Our  Lady.” 
~~  Canonical  hours.  See  canonical.—  Eight-hour  law, 
a law  limiting  the  ddy’s  work  of  certain  classes  of  working 
men  to  eight  hours.  The  United  States  Congress  passed 
an  eight-hour  law  in  1868,  applying  to  government  work, 
and  most  of  the  States  have  similar  laws,  usually  provid- 
ing for  extra  pay  for  extra  time.  Several  States  have 
laws  fixing  eight  hours  as  the  general  limit  of  a day’s 
work : the  first  was  passed  in  California  in  1887.—  Equi- 
noctial hour,  a twenty-fourth  part  of  a mean  solar  day, 
being  the  length  of  a temporary  hour  at  the  equinoxes.— 
Forty  hours,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a continuous  expo- 
sition of  the  eucharistfor  forty  hours.  See  exposition  of 
the  sacrament,  under  exptJsition. — Hour  angle.  See 
angles.  Hours  of  prayer.  Same  as  canonical  hours 
(which  see,  under  canonical).  — In  a good  hourt  for- 
tunately. 

Whan  Arthur  Baugh  the  swerde  that  so  flambed,  he 
preised  ltmoche  in  his  herte,  and  drough  hym  a litill  vp 
hit  to  be-holde,  and  coueyted  it  right  sore,  and  thought 
that  in  goode  houre  were  he  born  that  it  myght  conquere. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  340. 

Inequal  hourt.  See  inequal.  — Little  hours,  the  canon- 
ical hours  of  prime,  terce,  sext,  and  none.— Morning 
hour,  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  hour  after  the  reading  of  the  journal 
set  apart  for  reports,  motions,  etc.,  before  the  taking  up 
of  unfinished  business.— Office  hours.  See  office.—  Si- 
dereal hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a sidereal  day.— 
Solar  hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a solar  day.— 
Temporary  hours  [Gr.  wpa i saipiKat],  among  the  Greeks, 
hours  of  varying  length  resulting  from  the  practice  of  di- 
viding the  natural  day  and  night  each  into  twelve  equal 
parts : so  called  because  of  their  variation  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.— Ten-hour  law,  a law  fixing  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  day’s  work  at  ten  hours.  Such  a 
law  exists  in  several  States.— The  small  hours,  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  designated  by  small  numbers, 
as  one,  two,  etc.—  Three  hours,  three  hours’  service, 
three  hours’  agony,  a service  neld  on  Good  Friday  from 
noon  to  3 P.  M.  in  Roman  Catholic  and  many  Anglican 
churches,  in  commemoration  of  Christ’s  sufferings  on  the 
cross,  the  time  answering  to  that  recorded  in  Mat.  xxvii. 
45  (Mark  xv.  33,  Luke  xxiii.  44).— To  keep  good  hours, 
to  be  at  home  in  good  season ; not  to  be  abroad  late,  or 
after  the  usual  hours  of  retiring  to  rest. 

hour-bell  (our'bel),  n. 
hours. 


A bell  that  sounds  the 


Await  alike  th’  inevitable  hour.  Gray,  Elegy. 

Their  regular  hours  stupefy  me  — not  a fiddle  nor  a card  To  count  the  hour'bM  and  expect  no  change, 

after  eleven!  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  1.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  404. 

2.  The  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a time-  h°ur-circle  (our'ser'kl),  n.  In astron.:  (a)  Any 
piece;  the  particular  time  of  day:  as,  what  is  circle  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through 


the  hour  f at  what  hour  shall  we  meet 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 


the  two  poles : so  called  because  the  hour  of  the 
day  is  ascertained  when  the  circle  upon  which 
the  sun  is  for  the  time  being  is  ascertained.  ( b ) 
A circle  upon  an  equatorial  telescope  lying  par- 
allel to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator,  and 


Until  modern  times  the  hour  was  commonly  considered 
as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  interval  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
or  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Until  some  time  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  mean  time  was  not  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  Italians  began  the  day  half  an  hour  after 
sunset,  and  reckoned  24  hours  in  each  day.  Until  watches 
came  into  common  use,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
time  of  day  was  determined  ordinarily  by  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  as  in  the  following  extract  from  Palladius,  where 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  a staff  4 feet  long  placed  ver- 
tically determines  the  hours  of  the  day  reckoned  from 
sunrise.  Abbreviated  h. 

With  October  Marche  houres  feet  beth  even 

The  first  hath  XXV.  feet,  XV 

Feet  hath  the  seconde  houre , the  thirdde  XI, 

The  fourthe  hath  VIII,  and  V up  six  sustene, 

. And  six  hath  V.  In  VI,  VII  dernene, 

And  so  goo  forth.  X hath  feet  thries  V. 

XI  goth  with  XXV  blyve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

It  is  sixteen  hours  or  two  small  days  journey  with  a 
loaded  caravan  from  Baalbeck  to  Damascus. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  113. 

I measure  many  a league  an  hour. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 

I will  eat 

With  all  the  passion  of  a twelve  hours’  fast. 


instrument  for  measuring  time,  consisting  of  a 
glass  vessel  constricted  to  a narrow  passage  in 
the  middle,  through  which  a quantity  of  sand, 
or  sometimes  of  mercury,  runs  from  the  upper 
part  into  the  lower  in  exactly  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  the  hour  the  glass  may  be  reversed,  when  the  sand 
will  run  back  for  another  hour.  Hour-glasses  are  now 
seldom  used,  though  formerly  very  common.  Similar  in- 
struments intended  to  mark  shorter  intervals  are  named 
accordingly,  as  a half-hour  or  a ten-minute  glass.  A three- 
minute  glass,  to  boil  eggs  by,  is  called  an  egg-glass. 

I should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  l. 
Time,  like  a preacher  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  turned 
the  hour-glass  on  his  high  pulpit,  the  church  belfry. 

Longfellow , Hyperion,  iv.  5. 
2f.  The  time  measured  by  an  hour-glass;  an 
hour. 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Prol. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  hour-glass. — 
Hour-glass  contraction.  See  contraction, 
v nvurs  iast  hour-hand  (our'hand),  n.  The  hand  or  pointed 
Tennyson,  Geraint.  Pin  yhich  indicates  the  hour  on  a timepiece. 

4.  pi.  ( a ) Set  times  of  prayer;  the  canonical  Q1**  T or  ri)»  n.  [<  F.  houri , repr. 

hours  (which  see,  under  canonical).  ( b ) The  ©is.  hurt,  pi.  liur,  (Ai.  hunya,  pi.  hur,  a 
\ j™ ji_.ji4._xi/  v 1 • , nymph  of  Paradise,  lit.  black-eyed,  < ahwar , 


offices  or  services  prescribed  for  the  canonical 
hours,  or  a book  containing  them.  See  book  of 
hours , below.— 5.  [cap.’]  In  Gr.  myth.,  one  of 
the  Horas  or  Hours,  the  goddesses  of  the  sea- 
sons and  guardians  of  the  gates  of  heaven. 
They  were  held  especially  to  personify  the  agreeable  char- 
acteristics of  the  seasons,  were  closely  associated  with  the 
Graces,  and  were  attached  to  the  train  of  Aphrodite.  In 
art  and  poetry  they  were  represented  as  young  and  grace- 
ful, decked  with  flowers  and  jewels. 


While  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 

Led  on  the  eternal  spring.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  267.  _ , 

At  the  eleventh  hour.  See  eleventh.— Babylonian  . of  t5?e  gnomon  falls  at  a given  hour, 
hour,  (a)  A twelfth  part  of  a civil  day.  tb)  The  hour  hourly  (our'li),  a.  [<  hour  + -In  1.1 


fern,  liawra , black-eyed.]  Among  the  Moham- 
medans, a nymph  of  Paradise.  In  the  Koran  the 
liouris  are  represented  as  beautiful  virgins,  endowed  with 
unfading  youth  and  immunity  from  all  disease.  Their 
company  is  to  form  the  chief  felicity  of  the  faithfuL 

Or,  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise, 

A group  of  Houris  bow’d  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said,  We  wait  for  thee. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

hour-line  (onr'lin),  n.  In  astron.,  a line  indi- 
cating the  hour;  a line  on  which  the  shadow 


Happen- 


reckoned  from  sunrise  as  the  beginning  of  the  day.—  ing  or  done  every  hour;  occurring  hour  bv  hour- 
Cath ■ ch- ,a  .?°°.k  of  devotion  continuing  from  hour  to  hour:  wins  from, out  ’■ 


containing  offices  for  private  use  especially  during  the  ca- 
nonical hours,  in  addition  to  those  appointed  in  the  brevi- 
ary or  portiforium : often  called  simply  the  hours.  Many 
medieval  books  of  hours  are  still  preserved  in  manu- 
script, or  printed,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  illumi- 
nations, paintings,  etc.  The  most  widely  used  of  these 


continuing  from  hour  to  hour;  hence,  frequent ; 
often  repeated. 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 

Long  continuance,  and  increasing. 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1 (song). 


hourly 
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house 


We  must  live  in  hourly  expectation  of  having  those 
troops  recalled.  Swift. 

hourly  (our'li),  adv.  [<  hour  + -if/2.]  Every 
hour ; hour  by  hour ; frequently. 

Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  i.  352. 

hour-plate  (our'plat),  n.  The  plate  of  a clock 
or  other  timepiece  on  which  the  hours  are 
marked ; the  dial. 

housaget  (hou'zaj),  n.  [<  house 1 + -age.]  A 
fee  paid  for  housing  goods.  Minsheu. 

housalt,  a.  [<  house i + -al.]  Domestic. 

Ichneumon  [F.  ].  The  Indian  or  more  properly  the  ./Egyp- 
tian Rat,  Pharoes  Mouse,  a mortal  enemy  as  to  the  Croco- 
dile, so  to  all  Serpents,  and  therefore  usually  tamed,  and 
made  housed,  by  the  people  of  Aigypt.  Cotgrave. 

housbondt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  husband . 

housbondryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  hus- 

★ bandry. 

house1  (hous),  n. ; pi.  houses  (hou'zez).  [<  ME. 
hous,  hows , hus,  < AS.  hits  = OS.  OFries.  hus  = 
D.  huts  = MLG.  hus  = OHG.  MHG.  hus , G.  hates 
= Icel.  hus  = Dan.  Sw.  hus  = Goth,  hus  (only 
in  comp,  gud-hus , house  of  God,  temple) ; prob. 
connected  with  hut  and  hoard1,  and  ult.  from 
the  root  of  hide1, cover,  conceal:  see  hide1,  hut, 
hoard L ] 1 . A building  designed  to  be  used  as 
a*place  of  residence,  or  of  human  occupation 
for  any  purpose : as,  a dwelling-/«m$<? ; a bank- 
in g-house;  a house  of  worship;  a public  house. 
In  law  the  word  house,  used  for  a dwelling-place,  is  some- 
times interpreted  as  excluding  and  sometimes  as  includ- 
ing outbuildings. 

It  is  right  a feir  Huics,  and  it  is  alle  round,  and  highe, 
and  covered  with  Leed,  and  it  is  well  paved  with  white 
Marble.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  81. 

I rode  to  Papia  or  Pavia,  a cite  and  universite,  ther  lyes 
Seynt  Austyn,  the  grett  Doctor,  in  a howse  of  Religion,  of 
Chanons  reguler,  and  tfryers  Austyns. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  5. 
lie  is  for  this  bonnie  lass, 

To  keep  his  house  in  order. 

Catherine  Johnstone  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  34). 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on  ; there- 
fore, let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where 
both  may  be  had.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

Hence  — 2.  An  abiding-place;  an  abode;  a 
place  or  means  of  lodgment ; a fixed  shelter 
or  investment : as,  the  hermit-crab  carries  its 
house  on  its  back. 

I know  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living.  Job  xxx.  23. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life. 

Shak .,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

According  to  M.  Fol,  who  has  studied  the  formation  of 
the  house  [the  mucilaginous  cuticular  investment]  with 
great  care,  the  Appendicul  arise  have  no  proper  test,  and 
what  I have  described  as  the  structureless  gelatinous  in- 
vestment of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  house.  It  increases,  assumes  a peculiar  fibrous 
structure,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  a vigorous  ani- 
mal, it  is  separated  as  an  envelope  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  capable  of  free  movement. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  514. 

3.  A building  used  for  some  purpose  other  than 
human  occupation:  usually  with  a descriptive 
prefix:  as,  a cow-house;  a warehouse;  a tool- 
house. 

And  of  all  thynges  let  the  butterye,  the  celler,  the 
kytehyn,  the  larder  house , with  all  other  houses  of  offyees, 
he  kepte  cleane.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 

’4.  The  persons  collectively  who  dwell  together 
under  one  roof ; a family ; a household. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

Josh.  xxiv.  15. 

My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  . . . and  all  our 
house  in  a great  perplexity.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  3. 

5.  A family  regarded  as  consisting  of  ancestors, 
descendants,  and  kindred;  a race  of  persons 
from  one  stock;  a tribe;  especially,  a noble 
family  or  an  illustrious  race : as,  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ; the  house  of  Hanover ; the  house  of 
Israel  or  of  Judah. 

A patrician, 

A man,  I must  confess,  of  no  mean  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

The  coat-armour  of  every  house  was  a precious  inheri- 
tance, which  descended,  under  definite  limitations  and 
with  distinct  differences,  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 471. 

6.  (a)  A legislative  body;  usually,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  legislative  branch  of  a gov- 
ernment acting  separately,  or  of  any  delibera- 
tive body  divided  into  two  chambers : as,  the 
House  of  Lords  or  of  Commons  in  the  British 
Parliament ; the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
United  States  Congress ; the  House  of  Bishops 
and  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  less  numerous  or  higher  in  rank 
of  the  two  bodies  composing  a bicameral  legislature  is  com- 


monly spoken  of,  though  not  officially  designated,  as  the 
upper  house , the  other  as  the  lower  house.  (p)  [cap.] 
Specifically,  in  the  United  States,  the  lower 
house,  or  House  of  Representatives,  the  more 
numerous  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  national 
legislature.  The  name  is  also  given  in  some 
States  to  the  corresponding  body  in  the  State 
legislature.  See  congress,  4. 

The  House,  in  addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  176. 

7.  The  audience  or  attendance  at  a place  of  en- 
tertainment. 

The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a sidelong  glance  at  a full  house) 

The  slope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  roof 
Relax’d  into  a universal  grin. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  201. 

The  whole  house  broke  out  into  acclamations. 

F.  A.  Kemble,  Records  of  a Girlhood,  Jan.  9,  1831. 

8*  In  com.,  a firm  or  commercial  establishment : 
as,  the  house  of  Jones  Brothers. 

Many  a year  went  round  before  I was  a partner  in  the 
house.  Dickens , Great  Expectations,  lviii. 

9.  Chamber;  room;  specifically,  in  provincial 
English  use,  the  ordinary  sitting-room  in  a 
farm-house ; in  sulphuric-acid  works,  one  of 
the  chambers  in  which  the  acid  is  formed. 

Like  a pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

10.  In  astrol.,  a twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as 
divided  by  great  circles  drawn  through  the  north 
and  south  points  of  the  horizon,  in  the  same  way 
as  meridians  pass  through  the  earth’s  poles. 
The  heavens,  visible  and  invisible,  excluding  the  parts  that 
never  rise  and  that  never  set,  were  thus  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  six  being  above  the  horizon  and  six  below.  But  there 
was  considerable  diversity  in  the  details  of  the  rule  for 
dividing  the  heavens  into  houses.  They  are  of  different 
relative  magnitudes,  according  to  the  different  rules  which 
were  used  for  finding  their  limits.  The  twelve  houses 
were  numbered  round  from  east  to  south,  and  so  on,  be- 
ginning with  that  which  lay  in  the  east  immediately  be- 
low the  horizon.  The  first  house  was  called  the  house 
of  life ; the  second,  that  of  riches ; the  third,  that  of 
brethren  ; the  fourth,  that  of  parents ; the  fifth,  that  of 
children ; the  sixth,  that  of  sickness ; the  seventh,  that 
of  marriage  ; the  eighth,  that  of  death  ; the  ninth,  that  of 
religion  and  learning ; the  tenth,  that  of  dignities ; the 
eleventh,  that  of  friends  and  benefactors  ; and  the  twelfth, 
that  of  enemies  or  of  captivity.  The  succeedent  houses 
are  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh.  The  cadent 
houses  are  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth. 

Saturn  being  in  the  sixth  house,  in  opposition  to  Mars 
retrograde  in  the  House  of  Life,  cannot  but  denote  long 
and  dangerous  sickness.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xviii. 

11.  A square  or  division  on  a chess-board. — 

12.  The  workhouse ; poorhouse.  [Colloq.] 

W e’ve  had  Larkins  the  baker  coming  to  inquire  if  there’s 
parish  pay  to  look  to  for  your  bill,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and 
I have  told  him  No,  not  a farthing,  not  the  quarter  of  a 
farthing,  unless  you’ll  come  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Trollope , Michael  Armstrong,  iv. 

“ He  was  brought  up  in  the”  — with  a shiver  of  repug- 
nance— “ the  House.”  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16. 
Beehive  house.  See  beehive.— Call  of  the  house.  See 
call i.— Distaff  side  of  the  house.  See  distaf.— Full 
house.  See  fulW. — Glass  house.  See  glass  and  glass- 
house.—Holy  house,  a religious  house ; a sanctuary. 

They  . . . defendedyn  hem  by  the  sikernesse  of  holy 
howses,  that  is  to  seyn  fledden  into  seyntuarye. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 
House  community.  See  community.— House  of  call, 
a house  where  journeymen  connected  with  a particular 
trade  assemble,  especially  when  out  of  work,  and  where 
the  unemployed  can  be  hired  by  those  in  search  of  hands. 
—House  of  Commons.  See  commons , 3.— House  of 
congregation.  See  congregation,  8.—  House  of  Convo- 
cation. See  con  vocation.— House  of  correction.  See 
correction. — House  of  Delegates.  See  delegate.—  House 
of  detention.  See  detention.—  House  of  God,  of  the 
Lord,  of  prayer,  of  worship,  a temple,  church,  or  other 
place  set  apart  for  divine  service  and  worship. 

This  [the  place  of  Jacob’s  vision]  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God.  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 

House  of  ill  fame,  a bawdy-house.— House  of  Keys. 
See  key 4.—  House  of  Lords.  See  lord.— House  of  non- 
regents, an  assembly  of  the  resident  masters  of  a me- 
dieval university  not  members  of  the  house  of  regents. — 
House  Of  officet,  a building  or  room  for  some  domestic 
purpose,  (a)  A household  office ; a pantry. 

If  thou  be  admitted  ...  as  Butler  or  Panter,  . . . 
Keepe  euery  house  of  offyee  cleane,  and  all  that  belongeth 
to  it.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

(&)  An  outhouse ; a privy.— House  of  refuge.  See  refuge. 
— House  Of  regents,  the  governing  assembly  of  a medie- 
val university,  consisting  of  the  body  of  masters  engaged 
in  lecturing.— House  of  Representatives.  See  repre- 
sentative.— House  Of  water,  an  old,  abandoned  mine 
filled  with  water.  [Cornish.  ] — House  out  of  windows!, 
a state  of  confusion.  Davies.  [Colloq.] 


I am  getting  on,  thank  Heaven,  like  a “ house  o’  fire,” 
and  think  the  next  Pickwick  will  bang  all  the  others. 

Dickens , in  Forster,  I.  vi.  158. 
Lower  house.  See  def.  6 (a).— Muniment  house.  See 
muniment. — Outer  house,  the  lower  branch  of  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Session.  Its  judges  hold  courts  of  first  instance. 
— Out  of  house  and  hauld.  See  hauld.—  Piets’  houses. 
See  beehive  house,  under  beehive. — Public  house,  a house 
of  general  resort;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a licensed 
house  for  the  sale  of  liquors  at  retail.  [In  the  latter  sense, 
commonly  with  a hyphen.  See  public-house.]  — Spear 
side  and  spindle  side  of  the  house.  See  spear  and  spin- 
dle.— Sponging  house.  See  sponging -house.— To  bring 
down  the  house,  to  carry  the  house,  to  count  out  the 
house,  to  count  the  house,  to  divide  the  house,  to 
eat  one  out  of  house  and  home,  etc.  See  the  verbs.— 
To  keep  a good  house,  to  provide  well  for  the  house- 
hold ; entertain  visitors  well ; furnish  good  fare,  etc. 

He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  chearful,  gay,  and 
hearty ; keeps  a good  house  both  in  town  and  country. 

Addison. 

To  keep  house,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a household,  or  to 
manage  its  affairs. 

A narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff : 

In  this  the  children  play’d  at  keeping  house. 

Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 
To  keep  open  house,  to  offer  hospitality  freely  and  gen- 
erally. 

I believe  papa  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  Mr.  Sparkler 
twice  or  thrice,  but  it  was  nothing.  W e had  so  many  peo- 
ple about  us,  and  kept  such  open  house  that ...  it  was  less 
than  nothing.  Dickens , Little  Dorrit,  ii.  7. 

To  keep  the  house,  to  be  confined  to  the  house ; stay 
within  doors. 

Gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more, 

But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 

Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 
To  live  in  a glass  house.  See  glass,  a.— Upper  house. 
See  def.  6 (a).  =Syn.  1.  Inn , Hotel,  etc.  See  tavern. 
house1  (houz),  v pret.  and  pp*  housed,  ppr. 
housing . [<  ME.  liousen , liowsen , < AS.  husian , 
house  (=  OFries.  husa,  receive  into  a house,  = 
D.  huizen , lodge,  dwell,  reside,  = MLG.  liusen, 
receive  into  a house,  = OHG.  huson,  MHG.  hu- 
sen,  G.  hausen,  reside,  keep  house,  house,  lodge, 
= Icel.  hysa  = Dan.  huse , house,  harbor),  < hus , 
house:  see  house1,  n.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  or 
receive  into  a house ; provide  with  a dwelling 
or  residence ; put  or  keep  under  a roof ; cover; 
shelter ; protect  by  covering. 

Thereabowte  ye  shalle  yow  howse , 

And  sone  after  that  shalt  be  liur  spowse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  95.  ( Halliwell .) 

Nay,  good  sir,  house  your  head. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

Are  they  in  safety  ? Are  they  housed  ? 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  shelter. 

Even  now  we  hous’d  him  in  the  abbey  here. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

The  priest  ran  away : they  followed  him  till  they  housed 
him ; what  followed  I know  not. 

Penn , Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

3.  To  hide.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

If  Mason  had  been  a person  of  less  habitual  self-repres- 
sion,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  house  his  feelings  so 
securely.  E.  Eggleston , The  Graysons,  xxi. 

4.  Naut. : (a)  To  arrange  in  the  form  of  a ridged 
roof,  as  an  awning,  so  as  to  shed  rain.  (6)  To 
remove  from  exposure ; put  in  a place  of  de- 
posit or  a state  of  security:  as,  to  house  a boat 
or  a sail.  A gun  is  housed  by  running  it  in  on  deck  and 
securing  it  by  tackle,  muzzle-lashing,  and  breeching,  after 
the  breech  has  been  depressed  so  that  the  muzzle  rests 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  above  the  port.  Topmasts 
and  topgallantmasts  are  housed  by  partly  lowering  them, 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  masts  and  rigging. 

5.  In  carp.,  to  fix  in  a socket,  mortice,  or  other 
space  cut  out,  as  a board  or  timber  fitting  into 
another. 

Wall  strings  are  the  supporters  of  the  ends  of  the  treads 
and  risers.  . . . They  may  be  housed  or  left  solid. 

F.  T.  Hodgson,  Stairbuilding,  p.  12. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  take  shelter  or  lodging; 
take  up  abode ; reside. 

Follow  this  fair  lady  wherever  she  doth  go, 

And  where  she  houses,  come  and  let  me  know. 

The  Strand  Garland. 

We  house  with  the  insane,  and  must  humor  them ; then 
conversation  dies  out.  Emerson,  Experience. 

Hunting  the  exile  towTd  the  wood, 

To  house  with  snipe  and  moor-hen. 

Lowell,  Gold  Egg. 

2.  In  astrol.,  said  of  a planet  situated  in  its 
own  celestial  house. 

In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs 
Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  i.  459. 


We  are  at  home  now  ; where,  I warrant  you,  you  shall 
find  the  house  flung  out  of  the  windows. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  5. 
Inner  house,  the  higher  branch  of  the  Scotch  Court  of 
Session.  Its  jurisdiction  is  chiefly  appellate,  and  it  ordi- 
narily sits  in  two  divisions  of  four  judges  each. — Like  a 
house  o’  fire,  as  fast  as  a house  could  burn ; very  fast. 


house2  (hous),  n.  [Also  written  housse,  and  for- 
merly houss;  < ME.  howse , *housse  (?),  < OF. 
housse,  a short  mantle,  a foot-cloth  for  a horse, 
a coverlet;  cf.  ML.  refl.  housia,  husia,  hussia,  a 
long  tunic,  a coverlet  for  a horse,  hucia , a long 
tunic,  the  more  orig.  ML.  form  being  hulcia, 


house 

hluclmlsche^nG^a  G toL?  oTT*?’  {T  ^e-ragiM  (hous'en"jin),  n.  A steam-engine 
nfffi  i ? n ’S'  a husk,  shell,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  depend  to  some 

formative  -*  SS  see  fT’  "'w  ?dded  extfnt  on  the  building  in  which  it  is  contained, 
formative  -s,  as  E.  hull 1 . see  hufH  and  holster .]  and  is  not  independent  or  portable. 

rftaZffilCTWIS  Sure!  ^TfaCt°r  fh°US'fak/'t!;r)’  W-  Same  aS  kmSe- 

fltted  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  object  cov-  housefather  (hous ' fa  " THer),  n.  K house i + 

cIuCl.  fnthw  oftnnh  7 T\  ' - — 
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ered. 

Six  lyons’  hides,  with  thongs  together  fast ; 

His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist ; 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  horns  and  trappings  of  a beast. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xiL 

2.  A child’s  coverlet.  [Pro v.  Eng.]_  House  of 

mail,  in  horse-armor,  a kind  of  bard  consisting  of  a more 
or  less  complete  covering  of  chain-mail,  usually  in  two 

Sarts,  one  for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore  quarters  of  the 
orse,  the  other  for  the  croup  and  hind  quarters.  Com- 
pare trapper.  ,r.  M.  timrn, . 

house2  (hous),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also /tons*;  < OF.  house-finch  (hous 'finch)  n See  tfnWA 

housser,  liouser,  cover  with  a housing;  from  the  house-flas  (hous'fW)  » ThJ 

copwiTh  tHaf^ra  Csing.  T°  fir£ ;°  the 

He  [the  Protector]  was  carried  from  Somerset-house  in  longs, 
a velvet  bed  of  state  drawn  by  six  horses,  houss'd  w [l  ye  rT1 . , ... 

same.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22  1658  J,,.rnecl  mY eyes  »!°ft  where  the  house-flag,  dwarfed  by 

™.  , , . , , " ’ ^ 1D0°‘  height,  was  rattling  like  a peal  of  musketry  at  the  main- 

This  dark,  crimson-housed  bedstead.  . royal-masthead.  W.  V.  Russell,  Jack’s  Courtship  xx 

. * - ,-,,.  7 tm  Rev-  L 108-  bouse-fly  (hous'fli),  n.  [=  D.  huisvlieg  = Dan 

^nUtSlmaog?nt  (h?-US  a ”•  .?ne  emPloyed  husflue  = Sw.  husjluga.)  The  common  fly, 

,™ti1A8al?>  ^6ntlnAa°d  c««e  of  houses.  Musca  domestica.  it  is  a dipterous  or  two-winged  im 


wmmv^uivuvx  j-oi  x “Cl  /,  IV.  [_ \ HU llol'  T 

j other;  after  G.  hausvater  = D.  huisvader  = Icel. 
husfadhir  = Dan.  Sw.  husfader.]  The  father 
of  a family ; the  male  head  of  a household,  or 
of  any  collection  of  persons  living  as  a family 
or  in  common,  as  in  a primitive  community. 

He  was  dozing,  after  the  fashion  of  honest  housefathers. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxxii. 
The  simple  minds  of  uncultured  men  unhesitatingly 
believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  House  Father 
hovered  round  the  place  he  loved  in  life. 

W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  39. 


house-ball  (hous * bal),  n,  A boys’  game  in 
which  a ball  is  thrown  by  one  player  against  a 
house  or  wall,  in  order  that  the  second  player 
may  strike  it  with  a bat  on  the  rebound, 
house-boat  (hous'bot),  n.  A boat  fitted  up  as 
a house,  and  commonly  more  or  less  resembling 
one  in  form  and  arrangements,  for  permanent 
or  temporary  habitation . Such  boats  have  long  been 
the  only  dwellings  of  many  thousands  of  families  in  the 
waters  of  some  eastern  countries,  intended  either  to  be 
stationary  or  to  be  moved  by  towing  or  by  oars  or  sweeps, 
and  in  Hindustan  and  Burma  are  known  as  house-boats. 
They  abound  even  more  largely  in  China;  but  the  boat 
distinctively  called  a house-boat  there  is  one  for  use  in 
excursions  or  in  traveling.  The  English  house-boat  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  latter  idea,  being  supplied  with  all  con- 
veniences for  living  on  board  as  in  a house  during  a pro- 
longed excursion,  especially  on  the  Thames. 

The  ordinary  house-boat,  as  you  know,  is  a great  big  un- 
wieldy thing,  with  a square  stern ; you  don’t  go  voyages 

in  her;  . . . and  you  take  down  your  party  of  friends,  and 

have  skylarking. 

W.  Black , Strange  Adventures  of  a House-Boat,  iii. 

house-bote  (hous'bot),  n.  [<  house  + bote,  ME. 
form  of  boot1,  payment.]  In  laic,  a sufficient 
allowance  of  wood  to  repair  the  house  and  sup- 
ply  fuel:  a right  enjoyed  by  some  tenants  on 
★English  manors. 

housebreaker  (hous' bra "k&r),  n.  One  who 
breaks,  opens,  and  enters  a house  with  feloni- 
ous intent. 

Now,  Goodman  Macey,  ope  thy  door, 

We  would  not  be  house-breakers. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

housebreaking  (hous'bra/king),  «.  r<  house i 

-4—  Jir/i/i  n r*^  A C?  ku.a  — 7 - 


1S  a uipterous  or  iwo-wingecl  in- 
sect,  of  the  family  Muscidce  and  the  order  Diptera,  of  the 
suborder  Brachycera  (having  short  feelers  or  antenna)), 
and  of  the  subdivision  Dichcetce  (having  the  sucker  or  pro- 
boscis composed  of  only  two  pieces).  It  is  a good  repre- 
sentative of  the  large  family  Muscidce,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  order  Diptera.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  bunches  or  clusters  in  almost 
any  kind  of  decaying  animal  of  vegetable  matter,  as  car- 
rion, manure,  and  other  filth,  and  the  maggots  hatch  in  a 
day  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  (of  decompo- 


House-fly  ( Musca  domestica). 
a,  larva  or  maggot ; b,  puparium ; c,  adult  fly  (cross  shows  natural 
size) ; a,  mouth-parts ; e,  foot.  (All  magnified.) 

sition)  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  larvre  are  small, 
headless,  legless  maggots,  which  attain  their  full  size  iu 
about  two  weeks,  and  then  crawl  into  some  dry  place  to 
pupate.  This  process  occupies  a week  or  two,  and  on  its 

in  tha  nui^nnl  A..  x 11 


“ 7 “ ~ — *•'•  l ' wn-  A1,1°  pivucoo  vuuupies  a wceK  or  two,  ana  on  its 

+ breaking . Cf.  AS.  hus-brice  = OFries.  Ms-  completion  the  perfect  fly  emerges  from  the  pupa.  The 
hr  eke,  housebreaking.]  The  breaking  or  open-  proboscis,  from 

ing  of  a house  with  the  intent  to  commit  a fel- 
ony or  to  steal  or  rob.  See  burglary 


i. . r J wxm  a suuwnai  prouoscis,  irom 
which,  when  feeding  on  any  dry  substance,  it  exudes  a 
liquid ; this,  by  moistening  the  food,  fits  it  to  be  sucked. 
Its  feet  are  beset  with  hairs,  each  terminating  in  a disk 
which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a sucker,  enabling  it  to  walk 
on  smooth  surfaces,  even  with  its  back  down,  as  on  a ceil- 
ing- JP16586  disks  are  supposed  to  exude  a liquid,  making 
Q 71  ’a  cf  Yi:  YYT/T-  *'  YT*  1AVA1“1  XCP‘ * th®  1 adhesion  more  perfect.  See  also  cut  of  compound  eye, 

late  AS.  huscarly  < hus,  house,  + carl , carl : see  under  eye  1.  r u 

carl.]  In  early  Danish  and  early  English  his-  houseful  (hous 'f ul),  n.  [<  house 1 4-  -ful.]  A 
tory,  a member  of  the  body-guard  of  a noble,  full  complement  for  a house ; as  much  or  as 

zibio-pf oil-*  Ir-iww'.  womr  no  n 1.  11  - , 


house-car  (hous'kar),  n.  A box-car;  a closed 
railroad-car  for  carrying  freight, 
house-carlf  (hous'karl),  n.  [A  mod.  form  repr. 


chieftain,  or  king. 

He  [Cnut]  kept  but  forty  ships  and  a few  thousands  of 
hmcarls,  a paid  bodyguard  which  was  strong  enough  to 
check  isolated  disaffection,  but  helpless  against  a national 
revolt.  J,  ft.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ix.  408. 

The  Housecarl , the  professional  soldier,  with  his  coat  of 
mad  and  his  battle-axe.  nmiQP-Tnnirn 

E A Freeman,  Norman  Conquest.  II.  259.  househea|t"  n 
house-cricket  (hous'knkfot),  n.  The  common 
cricket,  Acheta  domestica,  or  Gryllus  domesticus. 
house-dog  (hous'dog),  n.  A dog  kept  to  guard 
a house. 

house-dovet  (hous'duv),  ».  One  who  stays  at 

house-hent, 


xvi  at  xxv/ HOC  , clo  111  U. till  Ul  CIO 

many  as  a house  will  hold  or  accommodate,  or 
as  it  requires : as,  a houseful  of  goods,  of  fur- 
niture, or  of  people. 

There  was  a world  of  dressmakers  to  see,  and  a world  of 
shopping  to  do,  and  a houseful  of  servants  to  manage. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  277. 

house-fungus  (hous'fung/,gus),  n.  See  fungus. 
The  housetop. 


hen. 


As  she  was  up  on  the  hausehead, 

Behold,  on  looking  down, 

She  saw  Adam  o’  Gordon  and  his  men 
Coming  riding  to  the  town. 

Loudoun  Castle  (Child's  Ballads,  VI,  254). 

’.  [(  ME.  houshenne .]  A domestic 


Rith  as  the  hous-hennes  vppon  londe  hacchen 
And  cherichen  her  chekonys  ffro  chele  of  the  wynter. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  148. 

Roof- 


home. 

Then  the  home-tarriers  and  house-doves  that  kept  Rome 
still  began  to  repent  them  that  it  was  not  their  hap  to  go 
with  him  [Coriolanus]. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch  (ed.  Skeat),  p.  14. 

I . . was  not  such  a house-dove  ...  but  that  I had  househillingt.  n.  [ME.  howsehillinae.l 
visited  some  houses  m London.  jn„  Promnt  Parr 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  401).  /lT'  ,V-\a\  j r,  .,-r,  , 

T ...  , ’ household  (hous  hold),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  hous- 

house-duty  (hous^  du  ti),  n.  In  England,  a tax  hold,  howsold  = Sw.  hushdll,  household,  family, 
l?rR0S  T4011  m^ia^)1^ed  houses, established  about  = G.  haushalt , housekeeping;  cf.  D.  huishouden 
1695.  It  was  repealed  m 1834,  but  remiposed  = G.  haushalten  (inf.  as  noun)  (cf . Dan.  hushold- 
m place  of  a window-tax  in  1851.  Also  house-  ning  = Sw.  hushdllning,  housekeeping) ; from 
• a verb  assumed  from  householder,  q.  v.;  not  di- 


housekeeper 

rectly  < housed  + holdX.]  I.  n.  1.  An  organized 
family  and  whatever  pertains  to  it  as  a whole ; 
a domestic  establishment. 

In  so  moche  that  in  on  House  men  maken  10  Hous * 
holdes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  209. 

Thanne  cometh  the  ,vij.  deedli  synnes 
With  the  wickid  aungil  housholde  to  holde. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household’s  monument. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 
The  Protestant  officers  of  the  royal  household  were  in- 
formed that  his  majesty  [Louis  XIV.]  dispensed  with  their 
services.  Macaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  vL 

Every  person  who  was  in  the  Hand  of  the  same  Father 
was  a member  of  the  Household , and  offered  his  vows  at 
the  same  hearth  and  at  the  common  tomb. 

W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  66. 

2.  A family  considered  as  consisting  of  all  those 
who  share  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a com- 
mon dwelling;  the  family,  including  servants 
and  other  permanent  inmates. 

I baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas.  1 Cor.  L 16. 

3f.  Goods  and  chattels  for  housekeeping. 

For  wel  ye  knowe,  a lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessel  al  of  gold : 

Somme  ben  of  tree. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  99. 
My  will  is  that  all  my  plate  and  other  . . . household , 
and  books  shall  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  440. 
4.  pi.  A technical  name  among  millers  for  the 
best  flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a small 

portion  of  white  wheat  mixed.  Fallows Con- 

troUer  of  the  household.  See  controller. — Coroner  of 
the  royal  household.  See  coroner. — Marshal  of  the 
king  s (or  queen’s)  household.  See  marshal.— Master 
of  the  household.  See  master. 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  house  and 
family ; domestic ; familiar : as,  household  fur- 
niture ; household  ways. 

, The  household  nook, 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 

Kebic,  Christian  Year,  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Household  Brigade.  See  household  troops,  below. 

Household  gods.  See  podi.— Household  stuff,  the 
furniture  of  a house ; the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of 
a family.— Household  suffrage,  or  household  fran- 
chise, in  British  politics,  the  light  enjoyed  by  household- 
ers and  lodgers  of  voting  for  members  oi  Parliament. 
Household  suffrage  was  established  in  the  boroughs  with 
various  restrictions,  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1867  - 68,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  extended  to  the  counties  by  the 
Franchise  Bill  of  1884,-Household  troops,  in  Great 
Britain,  a body  of  troops  employed  as  a special  guard  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  garrison  of  the  metropolis.  They 
consist  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry  (the  1st  and  2d  Liie- 
Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse-Guards)  and  three  of  infantry 
(the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards) 
the  former  numbering  about  1,300  and  the  latter  6,000. 
Collectively  they  are  called  the  Household  Brigade.— 
Household  word,  a word,  name,  or  saying  in  very  famil- 
iar  use. 

Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words,  . . . 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

householder  (hous'hoFdfer),  n.  [<  ME.  hnus- 
holder,  houselialdere  = D.  huishouder  = LG. 
husholder  = G.  haushalter  = Sw.  hushdllare  = 
Dan.  husholder,  householder,  i.  e.  housekeeper; 

< house 1 + holder.  Hence  a verb  not  used  in  E., 
= D.  huishouden  = G.  haushalten  = Sw.  hushdlla, 
and  the  noun  household,  q.  v.]  1.  The  master 
or  chief  of  a family;  on©  upon  whom  rests  the 
duty  of  supporting  and  governing  the  members 
of  a family  or  household. 

The  lord  that  is  a howsholder , 

With  faire  festis  folk  he  fat. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a man  that  is  an 
householder,  which  went  out  ...  to  hire  labourers  into 
his  vineyard.  Mat.  xx.  1. 

2.  One  who  occupies  a house ; specifically,  in 
law,  one  who  owns  or  holds  and  occupies  a 
house,  or  a part  of  one  which  constitutes  a 
separate  abode,  and  who  habitually  dwells 
therein,  with  others,  if  any,  who  are  dependent 
on  him. 

?'?yns  1°  which  almost  every  householder  was  an  Eng- 
lish  Protestant.  Macaulay. 

Compound  householder.  See  compound L 
householdryt, household  + - ry.~\  House- 
hold stuff. 

To  furnish  house  with  housfholdry. 

And  make  provision  skilfully. 

Tusser,  Ladder  to  Thrift. 

housekeep  (hous'kep),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  house- 
kept , ppr.  housekeeping.  [<  house-keep-er,  house - 
keep-ing;  cl.  householder,  household.)  To  keep 
house ; live  as  a family  in  a house.  [Colloq., 

U.  S.] 

housekeeper  (hous ' ke  " p6r),  n . [<  ME.  hous - 
kepere;  < house 1 + keeper ; a later  equiv.of  house- 


housekeeper 

holder.']  1.  One  who  occupies  a house  with 
his  family ; a householder. 

Her  brother  was  Gamwel,  of  great  Gamwel-HaH, 

A noble  house-keeper  was  he. 

Robin  Hood’ 8 Birth  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  344). 

Thomas  Cholmondeley  . . . was  a cryed-up  landlord,  a 
constant  and  generous  housekeeper. 

Quoted  in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire  (2d  ed.),  II.  166. 

The  modern  Egyptian  does  not  become  a housekeeper 
until  he  is  married. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  269. 

2.  A woman,  whether  mistress  or  servant,  who 
superintends  the  work  of  a household ; a woman 
who  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  a house. 

There  were  some  stately  footmen.  . . . There  was  a very 
pretty  show  of  young  women  ; and  above  them  the  hand- 
some old  face  and  fine  responsible  portly  figure  of  the 
housekeeper  towered  pre-eminent. 

Dickens , Bleak  House,  xviii. 

3.  One  who  keeps  much  at  home;  a stay-at- 
home.  [Rare.] 

How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  housekeepers.  What 
are  you  sewing  here?  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  3. 

4f.  One  who  keeps  or  guards  the  house;  a 
house-dog. 

The  valued  file 

Distinguishes  the  swift  [dog],  the  slow,  the  subtle, 

The  housekeeper,  the  hunter.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

housekeeping  (hous' keeping),  n . and  a.  [< 
house * + keeping , verbal  n.  of  keep , v. ; cf.  house- 
keeper.'] I.  n.  1.  The  management  of  home 
affairs ; care  of  domestic  concerns. 

Housekeeping  is  an  occupation  involving  wages  like  any 
other  business,  except  that  the  owner  consumes  the  whole 
result.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  285. 

2.  Supply  of  provisions  for  household  use. 
[Rare.] 

“Tell  me,  softly  and  hastily,  what  is  in  the  pantry?” 
“Small  housekeeping  enough,”  said  Phoebe. 


2903 

spread  widely  over  northern  Europe  and  America,  grow- 
ing on  the  tops  of  houses  and  on  walls.  It  is  a succulent 
herb  with  very  thick,  bushy  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  It  contains  malic  acid  combined 
with  lime.  The  leaves  are  applied  by  the  common  people 
to  bruises  and  old  ulcers ; 
and  it  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  houseleeks 
growing  on  a housetop 
were  a safeguard  against 
lightning.  In  Scotland  it 
is  called  fou  or  fouet. 

In  England  it  is  some- 
times called  homewort. 

Howsleke,  herbe,  or  sen- 
grene,  barba  Jovis,  sem- 
perviva,  jubarbium. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  251. 

houseleek-tree 

(hous ' lek-tre),  n. 

Sempervimm  (JEoni- 
um)  arboreum,  a na- 
tive of  the  Levant, 
whence  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced 
into  England  in  1640. 

It  bears  loose  pani- 
cles with  a profusion 
of  beautiful  yellow 
blossoms. 

houseless  (hous'les), 
a.  [<  ME.  housles;  < 
housed  + -less.]  With- 
out a house  or  habi- 
tation; without  shel- 
ter: as,  the  houseless 
child  of  want. 


Houseleek  ( Sempet-vi-vum  tec  to- 
rum),  a , fruit. 


3f.  Hospitality. 


Scott,  Woodstock,  iii. 


, i.  1. 


2. 
ment. 


Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI. 

II.  a.  Domestic;  used  in  a family:  as, 
keeping  commodities. 

housel  (hou'zel),  n.  [<  ME.  housel,  < AS.  hiisel, 
hast  = Ieel.  husl,  the  housel,  = Goth,  hunsl,  a 
sacrifice;  usually  compared  with  Gr.  tcaheiv, 
KTeiveiv,  kill,  Skt.  i/  kshan,  wound.]  If.  The 
eucharist ; the  sacrament. 

For  as  moche  as  man  and  wyf 
Shulde  shewe  her  paroche  prest  her  lyf 
Onys  a yeer,  as  seith  the  book, 

Er  ony  wight  his  housel  took. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 6386. 

The  act  of  taking  or  receiving  the  sacra- 
[Archaic.] 

So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a week,  unknown  among  the  nuns ; 

Nor  with  them  mix’d,  nor  told  her  name,  nor  sought. 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for  shrift. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

houselt  (hou'zel),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  houselen , hous - 
len,  huselen , huslen , < AS.  huslian  = Icel.  hiisla 
= OSw.  husla , give  the  eucharist  to,  = Goth. 
hwisljan,  sacrifice;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  ad- 
minister the  eucharist  to. 

He  shal  housele  me  anon.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6442. 

Oones  a yer  atte  leste  way  it  is  lawful  to  be  houseled,  for 
sothely  oones  a yer  alle  thinges  in  the  erthe  renovelen. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Upon  the  gracyous  trust  of  God  and  of  hem,  wee  leet 
synge  Masse,  and  made  every  man  to  ben  schryven  and 
houseld.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  283. 

Hence — 2.  To  prepare  for  a journey.  [Rare.] 

May  zealous  smiths 

So  housel  all  our  hackneys  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

house-lamb  (housTam),  n.  A lamb  kept  in  a 
house  for  fattening. 

housel-boxt,  w.  The  box  in  which  the  housel  or 
eucharist  is  carried. 

They  haue  a cloake  vpon  their  left  shoulder  descending 
before  and  behind  vnder  their  right  arme,  like  vnto  a dea- 
con carying  the  houssel-boxe  in  time  of  lent. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  115. 

houseleek  (hous'lek),  n.  [<  ME.  howsleek, 
howsleke  ( = D.  huislook  — MLG.  Mslbk,  LG.  hus- 
look  = MHG.  huslouch,  G.  hauslauch  = ODan. 
huslog,  Dan.  huslog  = Sw.  huslok,  houseleek) ; 
< house 1 + leek,  in  the  general  sense  of  ‘herb’: 
see  leek.]  The  common  name  of  the  plants  of 
the  genus  Sempervivum,  and  the  family  Crassu- 
lacete.  The  common  houseleek,  S.  tectorum,  was  origi- 
nally found  native  in  the  great  mountain-ranges  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  whence  it  has 


How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness,  defend  yon 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

house-line  (hous'lln),  n . [<  house  (application 
not  obvious)  + line 2.]  Kaut .,  a small  line 
formed  of  three  strands,  used  for  seizings,  etc. 
Also  housing. 

houseling1  (hou'zel-ing),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
houselyng,  hous  ling ; verbal  n.  of  housel,  v.] 
I.t  n.  The  act  of  administering  the  eucharist. 
We  fast  the  eaue,  we  feast  the  day 
Of  euery  saint  they  make, 

Their  houslings , shrifts,  and  sacraments, 

Most  reuerently  we  take. 

Warner , Albion’s  England,  v.  23. 

ii.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  eucharist: 
as,  houseling  bread.  [Archaic.] — 2f.  Pertain- 
ing to  any  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  marriage. 

And  to  the  knight  his  daughter  deare  he  tyde 
With  sacred  rites  and  vowes  for  ever  to  abyde.  . . . 
His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a tume  most  fitt, 

The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  37. 
Houseling  peoplet,  communicants. 

The  sayd  Guyld  is  wythin  the  parysh  church  of  saynt 
Laurence,  within  which  paryshe  ben  M.D.CCC  housling 
peple,  or  theraboutes.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  199. 

houseling2  (hous'ling),  n.  A tame  animal,  or 
one  brought  up  by  hand.  Halliwell . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

houseling-cloth  (hou'zel-ing-kl6th),  n.  A long 
strip  of  white  linen  or  other  white  stuff  held 
for  the  communicants  by  acolytes  or  other 
ministers,  or  spread  over  the  rails  at  the  time 
of  communion:  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  in  some  Anglican  churches.  Also 
called  communion-cloth.  [Archaic.] 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  houseling  cloths  are  still 
used  [in  the  Church  of  England],  but  only  in  one  place 
that  I know  of  in  England  — viz.,  in  Wimborne  Minster, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  continuously  since 
its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ser.,  IX.  318. 

house-lot  (hous'lot),  n.  A piece  of  land  on 
which  to  build  a house ; a site  for  a house, 
housemaid  (hous'mad),  n.  A female  servant 
employed  in  general  work  about  a house. 

You  have  two  servants  — Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue,  . . . 
He  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid , and  your  pay. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  210. 

Housemaid's  knee,  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  or  sac  over  the  kneepan,  usually  with  thicken- 
ing and  effusion  into  the  bursa : so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  most  common  among  housemaids  who  had 
to  work  much  upon  their  knees  in  scrubbing  floors,  etc. 

house-martin  (hous'mar//tin), n.  Same  as  house- 
swallow. 

house-master  (hous'mas^r),  n.  1.  The  mas- 
ter or  head  of  a house  or  household. 

It  may  be  confidently  alleged  that  the  Aryan  House-mas- 
ter was  the  member  of  an  organized  clan  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a chief,  and  that  he  was  also  a member  of  a body 
of  near  kinsmen  within  that  clan,  by  whatever  name  that 
body  was  called,  and  whether  it  had  or  had  not  a special 
president.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  289. 


housewarm 

2.  In  English  public  schools,  a master  having 
supervision  and  control  of  the  boys  residing 
in  one  of  the  houses  or  halls  belonging  to  the 
school. 

housemate  (hous 'mat),  n.  One  who  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  another;  a household 
companion. 

The  pupil  of  manifold  experiences, . . . who  had  known 
poverty  as  a housemate  and  had  been  the  companion  of 
princes.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  229. 

A stranger  of  reverend  aspect  entered,  and  with  grave 
salutation  stood  before  the  two  rather  astonished  house- 
mates. Carlyle,  Sartor  Besartus,  p.  56. 

housemonger  (hous'mung,/ger),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  houses.  [Rare.] 

Those  speculative  housemongers  who  are  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  the  present  system. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  20. 1884. 

housemother  (hous'muTH//er),  n.  [<  house 1 4- 
mother;  after  G.  hausmutter  = D.  huismoeder  = 
Dan.  Sw.  husmoder.]  The  mother  of  a family; 
the  female  head  of  a household,  or  of  a family 
community. 

The  good  Gretchen,  for  all  her  fretting,  watched  over 
him  and  hovered  round  him  as  only  a true  housemother 
can.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  p.  56. 

housen  (hou'zn),  n.  An  obsolete  or  provincial 
plural  of  house1. 

house-painter  (hous'pan^tfer),  n.  An  artisan 
whose  trade  it  is  to  paint  and  decorate  houses, 
house-physician  (hous/fi-zish//an),  n.  A phy- 
sician resident  in  a hospital  or  any  similar  pub- 
lic institution. 

house-pigeon  (hous'pij//on),  n.  A tame  or  do- 
mesticated pigeon. 

house-place  (hous'plas),  n.  The  common  room 
in  a farm-house;  a living-room.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

It  was  well  for  the  harmony  of  the  evening  that  Bell 
and  Sylvia  returned  from  the  kitchen  to  sit  in  the  house- 
place.  Mrs.  GaskeU,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iv. 

house-proud  (hous'proud),  a.  Careful  and  busy 
as  a housekeeper;  vain  of  one’s  housekeeping:. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

house-raising  (hous'ra/zing),  n.  A gathering 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a thinly  settled  district  to 
assist  a neighbor  in  raising  the  frame  of  his 
house.  [U.  S.] 

house-room  (hous'rom),  n.  [=  Dan.  Sw.  hus- 
rum.]  Room  or  accommodation  in  a house. 

But  go  thy  waiesto  him,  and  fro  me  say, 

That  here  is  at  his  gate  an  errant  Knight, 

That  house-rome  craves.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  YI.  iii.  41. 

house-shrew  (hous'shro),  n.  A common  Eu- 
ropean shrew,  Crocidura  aranea,  found  about 
houses  and  in  gardens. 

housesmith  (hous'smith),  n.  A mechanic  who 
works  upon  the  ironwork  of  buildings, 
house-snake  (hous'snak),  n.  Same  as  chain- 
snake. 

house-sparrow  (hous'gpar,/6), n.  The  common 
sparrow,  Passer  domesticus,  a native  of  Europe, 
now  introduced  in  many  other  countries,  as  in 
the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  commonly  known  as  English, 
sparrow,  though  most  of  the  birds  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  came  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  Germany.  See  cut  under  Passer. 

house-spider  (hous'spFdfer),  ».  A spider  com- 
monly found  in  houses,  as  Tegenaria  domestica 
and  Theridium  vulgare,  both  of  the  family  The- 
ridiidce. 

housestead  (hous'sted),  n.  A plot  of  ground 
on  which  a house  stands, 
house-steward  (hous'stiFfird),  n.  A man  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  "internal  affairs  of  a 
household,  or  of  a club-house  or  similar  estab- 
lishment. 

house-surgeon  (hous'ser,/;jon),  n.  The  resident 
surgeon  in  a hospital. 

house-swallow  (hous'swol'o),  n.  The  common 
European  swallow,  Chelidon  urbica.  Also  called 
eaves-swallow  or  easing-swallow,  house-martin, 
etc. 

house-tax  (hous'taks),  n.  Same  as  house-duty. 
housetop  (hous'top),  n.  The  roof  or  top  of  a 
house. 

Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  to 
take  any  thing  out  of  his  house.  Mat.  xxiv.  17. 

Every  window  and  housetop  was  filled  with  spectators. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

house-urn  (hous'ern),  n.  Same  as  hut-urn. 
housewarm  (hous'warm),  v.  t.  [Developed 
from  housewarming.]  To  feast  or  entertain, 
on  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  a new 
house.  [Rare.] 

November  1st.  Up,  and  was  presented  . . . withavery 
noble  cake,  which  I presently  resolved  to  have  my  wife  go 
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But  ye  shal  vnderstande  that,  at  this  day  [A.  D.  9811,  the  tinii-iro*  « r\hvnr  , . , 

cytie  of  London  had  most  howsynge  and  buyldynge  from  ur  v',OW  only  in  dial,  form  how  (see 

Ludgate  towarde  Westminster.  Fabyan,  Clu-on.,  I.  xcvii.  how®) , ME.  houve,  howve,  < AS.  hufe  (=  D.  huif 

4.  Provision  of  house  or  shelter;  the  act  of  l!  hitha’  hube,  G.  haube 

providing  with  houses:  as,  the  homing  of  the  llP*1?'  i l’  a <iover 

poor.— 5.  Any  covering  or  shelter,  as  a protec-  sef  /,1,,,/n  Hi??.'  ^km  to  heaJ°d’  head : 

tion  for  a vessel  laid  up  in  a dock.  A Rood,  a coif,  a cap;  a head-cov- 

The  shepheardes  tente  or  pauillion,  the  best  housing,  Houyl^hSSToS  orhO'nm)  u Ta  'L 
because  it  was  the  most  auncient  & most  vniuersall.  + ^ 1 * ?p,“°  mm/>  n • [A  tan- 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  18.  . 110  combination  or  letters,  not  necessarily 


with  to-day,  and  some  wine,  and  housewarm  my  Betty 
Michell.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  1. 

housewarming  (hous'war//ming),  n.  A merry- 
making entertainment  to  celebrate  the  entry 
of  a family  into  a new  home. 

A good  town-house  obtain’d, 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  now 
The  house-warming  party. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  347. 
housewife1  (hous'wif  or  huz'wif  or  huz'if),  nr, 
pi.  housewives  (-wlvz  or  huz'ivz).  [Colloq.  or 
obs.  huswife ; < ME.  houswif  husewif,  hosewif 
huswif,  -wyf;  < house  1 + wife.  Cf.  the  var. 
forms  of  huswife !,  hussy1.]  The  mistress  of  a 
family;  the  wife  of  a householder;  a female 
manager  of  domestic  affairs. 

A housewife , that  by  selling  her  desires 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Mrs.  Robson  was  a Cumberland  woman,  and,  as  such, 
was  a cleaner  housewife  than  the  farmers’  wives  of  that 
northeastern  coast,  and  was  often  shocked  at  their  ways. 

Mrs.  Gaskell , Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iv. 

Housewife’s  clotht,  a linen  cloth  of  moderate  fineness,  ® jwui-uai-uux. — — * 

used  for  family  purposes  in  general.  The  phrase  was  in  use  AUt.  All  that  appertains  to  the  house  or  home- 
from i the  close  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the  eigh-  stead,  its  outbuildings,  etc.  Bartlett  hova1 

teenth  century.  07 

housewife1  (hous'wif),  v . £.;  pret.  and  pp.  house- 
wifed , liousewived , ppr.  liousewifing , housewiving. 

[<  housewife 1,  w.]  To  manage  like  a housewife, 

or  with  skill  and  thrift;  economize.  [Rare,  or  housing2  (hou'zing)  n 
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They  left  all  their  sick  folks  at  Plimouth,  until  they  were 
settled  and  fitted  for  housing  to  receive  them. 

N.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  80. 

6.  In  carp.,  the  space  taken  out  of  one  piece 
to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  extremity  of 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  them. — 

7.  In  arch.,  a niche  for  a statue. — 8.  Naut., 
same  as  house-line. — 9.  In  mach. : (a)  The  part 
of  the  framing  which  holds  a journal-box  in 
place:  called  in  the  United  States  a jaw.  ( b ) 
The  uprights  supporting  the  cross-slide  of  a 
planer,  (c)  One  of  the  lateral  plates  of  the  box 
of  a car-axle;  a housing-box ; a journal-box.- 


intended  to  imitate  the  sound  of  neighing.  The 
pronunciation  assigned  is  arbitrary.]  One  of 
the  beings  described  by  Swift  in  “Gulliver’s 
Travels  ” as  horses  endowed  with  reason  and 
extraordinary  virtues,  who  bear  rule  over  the 
Y ahoos  or  man-like  beings,  a vicious,  disgusting 
race. 

Our  countrymen  would  hardly  think  it  probable  that  a 
Houyhnhnm  should  be  the  presiding  creature  of  a nation, 
and  a Yahoo  the  brute.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  3. 
Nay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  so  dispose. 

To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnm  through  the  nose, 

Id  call  thee  Houyhnhnm , that  high-sounding  name ; 
Thy  children’s  noses  all  should  twang  the  same. 

Pope,  Mary  Gulliver  to  Lemuel  Gulliver. 


It  is  enacted  by  the  court  and  authoritie  thereof  that  Madagascan  m 
henceforth  no  person  or  persons  shall  permit  any  meet-  Hova3  (ho'va), 
mgs  of  the  Quakers  to  bee  in  his  house  or  housing.  ' ” " 

Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  1661 


not  now  used.] 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  they  have 
well  liousewived.  Fuller. 

housewife3  (hous'wif  or  huz'wif),  n.  [An  ac- 
com.  form  of  huswife 3.]  A case  for  pins,  nee- 
dles, thread,  scissors,  etc. : same  as  hussy2. 

Mrs.  Unwin  begs  me  in  particular  to  thank  yon  warmly 
for  the  housewife  the  very  thing  she  has  just  begun  to 
want-  Cowper. 

I had  also  a substantial  housewife;  . . . it  was  a roll  of 
canvass,  . . . garnished  with  needles  and  thread,  cob- 
blers’-wax,  buttons,  and  other  such  articles. 

B.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  36. 

housewifely  (hous'wlf-li),  a.  [<  housewife 1 + 
-h/1-]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
housewife;  pertaining  to  the  female  manage- 
ment of  a house ; like  a housewife ; thrifty. 

My  Araminta,  a retir’d  sweet  life, 

Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housevrifely. 

ftnunioh  fluwtir 


„ , 0/7  ...  [Verbal  n.  of  house 2, 

«■'•]  1-  A covering;  specifically,  the  trappings 

or  caparison  of  a horse ; especially,  a complete 
covering  used  for  defense  or  to  cover  and  conceal 
defensive  armor,  or  for  ceremonial  purposes 
only:  generally  in  the  plural.  Compare  trap- 
ping, hard2,  caparison. 

The  Chingani  . . . make  a coarser  sort  of  tapestry  or 
carpet  work  for  housings  of  saddles,  and  other  uses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  207. 

The  cattle  used  for  draught  in  this  country  [Bologna] 
are  cover'd  with  housings  of  linnen  fring’d  at  the  bottome. 

Evelyn,™ *— 

The  knightly  housing’s  ample  fold 
and  ' 


Was  velvet  blue,  anc 


2.  The  leather  fastened  at  a horse’s  collar  to 
turn  over  the  back  when  it  rains.  Halliwell. 
housing-box  (hou'zing-boks),  n.  In  macli.,  same 
— as  journal-box. 

n,  , PleMwr,  Spanish  Curate  ii.  2.  housing-cloth  (hou'zing-kloth),  n.  A horse- 
housewifely  (hous'wif-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  horn-  cover. 

housewife1 + -ty2.]  With  the  economy  housing-frame  (hou'zing-fram),  re.  Inaroll- 
“ * reful  housewife.  ing-mill,  the  frame  which  holds  the  rollers ; the 

Hmismjfh  thou  schalt  goon  on  the  worke  day  (iwis),  bearer  of  the  bonsino- 

Pnde,  reste,  & ydilnes,  makith  on-thriftines.  % 7 ,. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43.  hOUSlingt,  n.  and  a.  See  houselmg. 

housewifery  (lions' wif-ri  orhuz'wif-ri  or  liuz  - ^ * 

if-ri),  n.  [<  housewife 1 + -ry.]  The  business  n‘  [NL.  (Gronovius), 

of  the  mistress  of  a household;  the  woman’s  fl,™T  Thv  1 1Q™ 
part  in  the  economy  of  a family ; female  man- 
agement of  domestic  concerns. 

So  Somerset  herself  to  profit  doth  apply, 

As  given  all  to  gain,  and  thriving  housewifry. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  iii.  362. 


— (ho'va),  n.  [Malagasy.]  A mole-like 
Madagascan  mammal,  Oryzoryctes  hova. 
lova3  (ho'va),  n.  and  a.  [Malagasy.]  I.  n. 

1.  One  of  the  dominant  race  inhabiting  Mada- 
gascar. 

Only  a few  months  ago  French  politicians  called  the 
Hovas  barbarians.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL1.  436. 

2.  As  a native  plural,  the  Hovas  taken  collec- 
tively. See  the  extract. 

The  Hbva  or  commoners  form  the  mass  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation  of  Im^rina.  . . . This  is,  of  course,  a special  and 
restricted  use  of  the  word,  Hova  in  its  widest  sense  being 
a tribal  name,  and  including  all  ranks  of  people  in  Imerina 
— loyalty,  nobles,  commoners,  and  slaves  alike. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  172. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hovas  or  to  their 
. „..=  language,  which  is  a form  of  Malagasy. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  1646.  hove't  (hov),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  hoven,  wait,  linger, 
hover  (much  used  in  these  senses),  also,  rarely, 
move  (stand  aside),  rarely  tr.  entertain,  cherish, 
foster,  < AS.  as  if  *hofian  (=  OFries.  hovia  = 
OD.  hoven,  receive  into  one’s  house,  entertain), 
< hof  = OFries.  hof,  etc.,  house : see  hovel. 
The  place  of  hove1  is  taken  in  mod.  E.  by  its 
freq.  hover,  q.  v.  The  W.  hofio,  hover,  fluctuate, 
is  from  the  E.]  1.  To  wait;  linger;  loiter; 

hover  about. 


trapped  with  gold. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  6. 


The  Old  Lady  ...  is  a great  though  delicate  connois- 
seur in  butcher’s  meat  and  all  sorts  of  housewifery. 

Hone's  Every-day  Book,  II.  191. 

house wifeskep  (huz'if-skep),  n.  [Sc.,  vernac- 
ularly hussy f sleep,  hussy  sleep,  hissiesleip,  < house- 
wife1, hussif1,  + -sleep,  -ship,  dial.  var.  of  -ship.] 
Housewifery.  [Scotch.] 

Quoth  our  gudeman  to  our  gudewife, 

“ Get  up  and  bar  the  door.” 

“My  hand  is  in  my  hussy  sleep, 

Goodman,  as  ye  may  see ; \ 

An’  it  shou’dna  be  barr’d  this  hunder  year, 

It’s  ne’er  be  barr’d  by  me.” 

Get  up  and  Bar  the  Door  (Child  s Ballads,  VIIL  126). 

housework  (hous'werk),  n.  Domestic  work; 
the  work  of  housekeeping, 
housewright  (hous'rlt),  n.  A builder  of  houses. 

Some,  farriers ; some,  locksmiths ; . . . some,  house - 
wrights;  some,  shipwrights;  and  some,  the  joiners  of 
^smaller  works.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix  (1662),  p.  193. 

housing1  (hou'zing),  n.  [<  ME.  housinge,  hows- 


u.  (G1U11UV1US 

after  Dr.  William  Houston,  a British  botanist, 
who  died  in 
1733.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledo- 
nous sympet- 
alous plants, 
belonging  to 
the  family  Bu- 
biacese,  and  the 
tribe  Hedyoti- 
deee.  it  has  flow- 
ers with  the  calyx- 
lobes  mostly  dis- 
tant, and  the  co- 
rolla salverform  to 
funnelform  with 
4-parted  limb. 

About  25  species 
are  known,  natives 
of  North  Amer- 
ica. They  are  low 
herbs  with  hete- 
rogonous  dimor- 

phous  flowers,  the  Houstonta  cam  lea.  a,  flower;  b,  fruit. 


Upon  Candelmas  euen,  the  maior  being  warned  that  the 
king  should  come  to  Westminster,  he  with  the  more  part 
of  the  aldermen  came  vnto  Knight’s  Bridge,  and  houed 
there  to  salute  the  king,  and  to  know  his  further  pleasure. 

Grafton,  Hen.  III.,  an.  41. 

2.  To  hover  in  the  air. 

In  the  heghest  to  hone  and  beholde  ouer. 

All  the  lond  for  to  loke  when  hym  lefe  thought. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1640. 
Thus  hawkyd  this  Egle  and  houed  aboue,  . . . 
That  he  ne  [laugtej  with  his  lynage  ne  louyd  ffull  sone. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  176. 

3.  To  float. 

A little  bote  lay  hoving  her  before, 

In  which  there  slept  a fisher  old  and  pore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  27. 

4.  To  move;  stand  aside. 

Hove  out  of  my  sonne 
And  lette  it  shine  into  my  tonne. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  323. 

hove2  (hov).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
heave. 

hove3  (hov),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hored.  ppr.  hoving. 
[<  ME.  hoven;  a form  of  heave  (ME.  heven)  due 
to  pret.  hove,  pp.  horen : sec  heave.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  lift;  heave.  [North.  Eng.]-— 2.  To  swell; 
inflate.  [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rise;  ascend. — 2.  To  swell. 
[Scotch.] 

— . , An  obsolete  aphetic  form  of  behove, 
behoove. 


synge,  housing,  shelter,  dwelling  (=  MLG.  hu- 

sing,  LG.  busing,  hissing  - MHG.  husunae ) ; ver-  kou^Y  (hous  ti),  n. ; pi 


sing,  LG.  busing,  busing  - MHG.  husunge) ; ver- 
bal n.  of  house i,  v.  In  some  senses  overlapped 
by  housing2,  q.  v.]  1.  The  act  of  putting  in  a 
house  or  under  shelter.— 2f.  The  building  of 
houses. 

As  wel  freres  as  other  folke  folilich  spenen  [spend] 

In  housyng,  in  haterynge,  and  in-to  hiegh  clergye  shew- 
ynge, 

More  for  pompe  than  for  pure  charite. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  76. 
3f.  A collection  or  range  of  houses. 

Merlin  comaunded  the  kynge  to  beilde  feire  howsynge, 
where  he  sholde  euer  after  holde  his  courte  and  his  hye 
festes-  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  63. 


corolla  blue  or  pur-  l — 

pie  to  white.  H.  ccerulea  is  a delicate  perennial  forming  koVG^f,  V 
dense  tufts  from  2 to  4 inches  high,  with  corolla  lilac-blue  behoove. 
varying  to  white,  with  yellowish  eye.  It  is  common  from  xr  ..  . . , , 

Canada  to  Michigan,  and  south  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  Me  houeth  to  yelde  the  to  Ihesu  Criste,  of  that  he  hath 

and  is  known  by  the  name  of  bluet,  but  is  also  sometimes  y0Te  me  Power'  and  that  1 may  jot  do. 
called  innocence.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 33. 


of  haust 1,  boast.’]  A sore  throat 


housties  (-tiz).  [Var.  hove5  (hov),  n.  Same  as  hoove2. 


Lady  Grenvile  . . . had  a great  opinion  of  Lucy’s  medi- 

“*  f™’  *■“-  if  — “ the  children  Hovea  (ho've-a),  n 


The  ground-ivy,  Glecoma 


[Prov.  Eng.]  hove6  (hov), 
hederacea. 

lovea  (ho've-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Anthony  Pan- 
taleon  Hove,  a Polish  botanist.]  A small  ge- 
nus of  highly  ornamental  leguminous  shrubs 
Another  (Scotch)  spelling  of  from  Australia,  having  blue  or  purple  flowers 

in  axillary  clusters  or  very  short  racemes,  alter- 
nate simple  leaves,  and  short  turgid  pods.  It 
is  the  type  of  Lindley’s  tribe  Hovece. 

Hoveae  (ho've-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hovea  + -eat.] 
A tribe  of  leguminous  plants  proposed  by  Lind- 
ley  (1846),  and  adopted  by  Bentham,  but  now 
referred  to  the  tribe  Genistew.  See  Hovea. 


u ...  uuu  a GJJimuil  U1 

cal  skill,  and  always  sent  for  her  if  one  of 
had  a housty,  i.  e.  sore-throat. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xv. 

hout  (hot),  inter j. 
hoot. 

houting  (hou'ting),  n.  A kind  of  whitefish,  Co- 
regonus  oxyrhynchus,  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe, 
hout-tout  (hot'tot'),  interj.  Same  as  hoot. 
“Hout  tout,  man!”  answered  Jasper,  “keep  a calm 
sough,  Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 


hove-dance 
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how 


hove-dancet,  ».  [ME.,  < OD.  hof  dans  = MHG. 
hovetanz,  G.  hoftanz,  < D.  hof  (=  G.  hof),  court 
(see  hovel),  + dans  (=  G.  tanz),  dance.]  A 
court-dance. 

To  lerne  hove-daunces  [var.  love-dances],  sprynges, 
Reye  and  these  straunge  thynges. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  1235. 
And  if  it  nedes  so  betide, 

That  I in  compaigny  abide 
Where  as  I muste  daunce  and  singe 
The  hove-daunce  and  carolinge, 

Or  for  to  go  the  newe  fote, 

I may  nought  wel  heve  up  my  fote, 

If  that  she  be  nought  in  the  way. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  III.  6. 

hovel  (hov'-  or  huv'el),  n.  [<  ME.  hovel , hovil, 
hovylle , dim.  of  AS.  hof  \ also  liofa,  a house,  hall, 
= GS.  hof = OFries.  liof  a house,  = D.  hof  gar- 
den, court,  = MLG.  hof  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  hof  a 
yard,  garden,  court,  palace,  = Icel.  hof  a tem- 
ple, a hall,  later  (=  Dan.  Sw.  hof  after  G.)  a 
court.  Cf.  hove1  and  hover.']  1.  An  open  shed 
for  sheltering  cattle,  or  for  protecting  produce, 
farming  implements,  etc.,  from  the  weather. 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a hovel; 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  ’gainst  the  tempest. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stack’d  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots. 

Cowpcr , Task,  iv.  443. 

2.  A poor  cottage;  a small  mean  house;  a 
wretched  habitation. 

This  glorious  sun,  does  he  not  send  as  glad  a ray  into 
the  hovel  as  into  the  palace? 

Channing , Perfect  Life,  p.  68. 


What  haunting  harmonies  hover  around  us  deep  and 
eternal  like  the  undying  barytone  of  the  sea. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  240. 

2.  To  hang  fluttering  in  the  air,  as  a bird  or  an 
insect  while  seeking  food  or  a place  to  alight ; 
linger  over  or  about  a place  or  an  object. 

Those  cloudes,  that  are  continually  hovering  about  the 
Alpes.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  86. 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen, 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell. 

Milton , P.  L.,  i.  345. 

“ What  mean,”  said  I,  “ those  great  fligtys  of  birds  that 
are  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  ? ” Addison. 

3.  To  be  in  an  indeterminate  or  irresolute  state ; 
stand  in  suspense  or  expectation ; waver  as  to 
a decision  or  a result:  as,  a patient  hovering 
between  life  and  death ; a mind  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  madness. 

He  dayly  looketh  after  chaunges  and  alterations,  and 
hovereth  in  expectation  of  newe  worldes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Her  thoughts  ten  thousand  sweets  examin’d,  and 
Hover'd  in  gazing  doubt  which  to  prefer. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  iv.  237. 

ii.  trans.  To  protect  or  shelter;  cover  with 
the  wings  and  body:  said  of  a brooding  fowl: 
as,  a hen  with  more  chickens  than  she  can 
★ hover. 

hover  (huv'er  or  hov'er),  n.  [A  var.  of  hove 1, 
with  ref.  to  the  related  hover,  v.~]  If.  A protec- 
tion or  shelter. 

Oysters  grew  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  . . . which  were 
cast  in  thither  to  serve  as  a hover  for  the  fish. 

R.  Careu:.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  10B. 


3f.  A canopy  with  hanging  sides  over  a statue ; 
a niche  for  a statue. 

A hovel  with  pleyn  sydes  comyng  down  to  the  baas  [of 
the  ymage  of  oure  ladyj. 

Will*  and  Inventories  (ed.  l’ymms),  p.  19. 

4.  In  porcelain-manuf.,  a cone-shaped  brick 
structure  surrounded  by  the  ovens  or  firing- 
kilns. 

hovel  (hov'el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  hoveled  or 
hovelled,  ppr.  hoveling  or  hovelling.  [<  hovel,  ».] 

1.  To  put  in  or  as  in  a hovel;  house  meanly. 

And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 

In  short  and  musty  straw?  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7. 

When  the  poor  are  hovelVd  and  hustled  together,  each 
sex,  like  swine.  Tennyson , Maud,  i. 

2.  To  form  like  an  open  hovel  or  shed:  as,  to 
hovel  a chimney.  See  hoveling. 

hoveler,  hoveller  (hov'el-er),  n.  1.  On  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  one  of  a class  of 
persons  employed  as  non-certificated  pilots,  as 
wreckers,  in  landing  passengers  from  ships  by 
means  of  boats,  etc.:  probably  so  called  from 
their  use  of  hovels  on  shore  for  shelter. 

This  word  [ hoveler ] was  originally  a Cinque  Port  term 
for  a pilot.  It  has  since  become  applied  to  sturdy  va- 
grants who  infest  the  seacoast  in  bad  weather  for  pur- 
poses of  wreck  and  plunder.  N.  and  Q.t  7th  ser.,  II.  20. 

With  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  the  hovellers,  as  they  are  called  [in  Kent  and 
Sussex],  had  contrived  to  bring  off  the  whole  of  the  crew. 

G.  P.  B.  James,  Morley  Ernstein,  xxiii. 

Hence — 2.  An  English  coasting-vessel  used 
for  all  sorts  of  work. 

There’ll  be  a whole  fleet  of  hovelers  around  ’em  before 
another  hour’s  gone. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  iii. 

hovel-housef,  hovel-housingt  (hov'el-hous, 
-hou//zing),  n.  [<  hovel , 3,  + house1,  housing1.] 
A canopied  niche  for  a statue, 
hoveling,  hovelling  (hov'el-ing),  n.  [<  hovel , 
v.,  + -mg1.]  1.  A mode  of  preventing  chim- 

neys from  smoking,  by  carrying  up  two  sides 
higher  than  those  which  are  less  liable  to  re- 
ceive strong  currents  of  air,  or  leaving  aper- 
tures on  all  the  sides,  so  that  while  the  wind 
blows  over  the  top  the  smoke  may  escape  be- 
low.— 2.  A chimney  so  built, 
hoveller,  w.  See  hoveler. 
hovenH  (ho'vn).  A former  past  participle  of 
heave. 

hoven2,  a.  See  hooven. 

hover  (huv'er  or  hov'er),  v.  [<  ME.  hoveren 
(rare),  wait,  linger;  freq.  of  hoven , wait:  see 
hove1.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  keep  lingering  about ; 
wait  near  at  hand ; move  about  waveringly, 
cautiously,  or  hesitatingly ; go  to  and  fro  near 
or  about  a place  or  an  object. 

This  fleete  houered  about  the  Streights  of  Gibralter. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  286. 
They  rade  their  horse,  they  ran  their  horse, 

Then  hover'd  on  the  lee. 

Auld  Maitland  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  229). 


2.  In  pros.,  a foot  consisting  of  mere  accentual 
place.  [Rare.] 

Nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  hover  is  met  with,  every 
successive  step  being  invariably  accented,  whether  falling 
on  words  ordinarily  capable  or  not. 

E.  Wadham,  Eng.  Versification,  p.  38. 

hoverer  (huv'~  or  hov'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  hovers. 

About  him  flew  the  clamours  of  the  dead, 

Like  fowles,  and  still  stoopt  cuffing  at  his  head. 

He  with  his  bow,  like  Night,  stalkt  vp  and  downe, 

His  shaft  still  nockt : and,  hurling  round  his  frowne 
At  those  vext  houerers,  aiming  at  them  still. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xi. 

2.  An  artificial  u mother”  or  warmed  shelter- 
box  for  yomm  chicks ; a brooder, 
hover-groundf  (huv'er -ground),  n.  Light 
ground.  Ray. 

hover-hawk  (huv'or-hak),  n.  The  windhover 
or  kestrel,  Falco  tinnunculus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hoveringly  (huv'-  or  hov'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
hovering  manner. 

Hoveringly  a sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct, 

Pointed  itself  to  pierce.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

hover lyf,  adv  [<  hover  + -ly2.]  While  wait- 

ing; transiently;  while  on  the  way. 

My  mynde  was  but  houerly  and  faintlye  moued  to  synne, 
euen  as  we  are  wonte  sklenderlye  to  loue  suche  thinges, 
whereof  we  maie,  when  we  luste,  haue  our  pleasure. 

J.  Udall,  On  Rom.  vii. 

hovite  (ho'vit),  n.  [<  Hove  (see  def.)  + -ite2.] 
A soft,  white,  earthy  mineral  from  Hove,  near 
Brighton,  England.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a hy- 
drous carbonate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  but  its  com- 
position is  doubtful. 

how1  (hou),  adv.  [<  ME.  hoivf  hou , hough , hwoiv, 
hivoUj  hwu , wu9  wf  liUy  North,  quow,  quliu , < AS. 
liUy  how  (interrogative  and  relative),  = OS. 
hwo  = OFries.  hu,  hdy  hoe  = D.  hoey  how ; near- 
ly identical  with  AS.  hwyf  hwi,  hwigy  for  what, 
for  what  cause  or  reason,  why:  see  ivhy.  Prac- 
tically how  is  a doublet  of  why , differentiated 
in  form  and  use.]  A.  interrogative.  1.  In  what 
way?  in  what  manner? 

Hu  ma  it  ben, 

Adam  ben  king  and  Eue  quuen? 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 295. 
How  can  a man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  John  iii.  4. 

2.  By  what  means  ? — as,  how  did  he  do  it  ? how 
did  you  come? 

“ Sir,  there’s  no  seam,”  quoth  she ; “T  never  knew 
That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  sew.” 

“ No !”  cries  the  staring  monarch,  with  a grin; 

“ How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in?” 

Wolcot,  Apple  Lmraplings  and  a King. 

3.  To  what  degree  or  extent?  in  what  propor- 
tion or  amount  ? by  what  measure  or  quantity  ? 
— qualifying  an  adverb  or  adjective  of  degree 
or  quantity : as,  how  large  was  it  ? how  far  did 
you  go?  how  many  tickets  did  you  get? 

How  long  wilt  thou  speak  these  things?  and  how  long 
shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like  a strong  wind  ? 

Job  viii.  2. 

How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ? Luke  xvi.  5. 


Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  113. 


How  long  hast  thou  been  a gravemaker? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1, 


In  this  use  often  exclamatory  in  form  and  affirmative  in 
meaning. 

How  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  0 ye  of  little  faith ! 

Luke  xii.  28. 

How  sharper  than  a serpent’s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a thankless  child ! Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
Such  sentences  also  take  in  modern  speech  the  affirma- 
tive form : as,  how  much  better  you  are  looking ! how  little 
you  have  changed ! how  stupid  he  is ! 

4.  In  what  state,  condition,  or  plight  ? 

How,  and  with  what  reproach  shall  I return  ? 

Dryden,  JSneid. 

So  colloquially,  in  reference  to  one’s  health  or  affairs : as, 
how  do  you  do?  how  have  you  been?  how’ s your  family? 
he  asked  how  you  all  were ; how  is  business  ? 

Hee  has  an  excellent  memorie  for  his  acquaintance, 
though  there  past  but  “ how  doe  you?”  betwixt  them  seuen 
yeeres  agoe.  Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Sharke. 

5.  At  what  price?  — as,  how  do  you  sell  your 
potatoes  ? how  is  wheat  going  now  ? 

How  a good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

6.  For  what  reason  ? why  ? 

If  thou  be  to  ly  at  the  Alter,  how  wantest  thou  a priest 
to  say  thy  soule  Masse? 

Blame  of  Kirk-burial,  xi.  ( J amieson .) 
How  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister?  And  Isaac  said  unto 
him,  Because  I said,  Lest  I die  for  her.  Gen.  xxvi.  9. 

Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

7.  To  what  effect?  what?  — with  regard  to  a 
thing  said  or  asked  about,  as  when  one  asks  an 
opinion  or  a repetition  of  a thing  said  and  not 
understood:  equivalent  to  the  simple  what ? — as, 
how  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ? How  used 
alone,  instead  of  what,  is  chiefly  colloquial. 

To  Surry  ward,  hough  seye  ye  now  be  that? 

The  quene  Sereyne  wold  right  fayne  se  you  ther. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  610. 
Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 

Don’t — let  me  beg  you — don’t  say  “ How ?”  for  “What?” 

0.  W.  Holmes , A Rhymed  Lesson. 
With  this  use  of  how  is  connected  its  interjectional  use, 
marking  surprise,  or  being  a mere  greeting  or  call. 

How!  Gyb,  good  morne ; wheder  goys  thou? 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  86. 
Abraham!  how!  Abraham!  Lyst  and  herke  weylle  unto 
me.  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  5L 

How  ! not  one  poor  welcome, 

In  answer  of  so  long  a journey  made 
Only  to  see  you,  brother? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  1. 
In  this  use  often  with  now : as,  how  now ! what  are  you 
doing? 

How  now!  why  thus?  what  cause  of  this  dejection? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  3. 

B.  relative.  1.  In  what  way;  in  what  man- 
ner; the  way  or  manner  in  which  . . .:  intro- 
ducing a relative  clause  and  performing  the  of- 
fice of  a conjunctional  adverb. 

Nu  haue  ye  herd  the  gest  al  thoru 
Of  Hauelock  and  of  Goldeborw, 

Hw  he  weren  born,  and  hw  fedde, 

And  hwou  he  weren  with  wronge  ledde. 

Havelok , 1.  2984. 

Alisandrine  algate  than  after  [that]  throwe 
Bi-thougt  hire  ful  busily  howe  best  were  to  werche. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  650. 
So  to  Charing  Cross  stairs,  and  to  Sir  W.  Coventry’s,  who 
tells  me  how  he  hath  been  persecuted. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  377. 
By  this  means  it  becomes  a rule,  not  so  much  to  regard 
what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 

Those  . . . were  cautious  how  they  staked  their  money 
against  a man  of  such  sudden  resources. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair. 
The  hawkers  ...  are  wary  how  they  buy  any  animal 
suspected  to  be  stolen. 

Mayliew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  II.  62. 

2.  By  what  means;  the  means  by  which. 

But  he  saugh  not  how  he  myght  with  hym  be  acorded 
with  his  honour,  but  yef  god  wolde  helpe  hym  of  coun- 
seile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  450. 

You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 
How  he  came  to  wear  the  Crown,  aspiring  or  by  free 
choise,  is  not  said.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

The  Christians  . . . came  upon  us,  we  know  not  whence 
or  how,  and  scaled  the  walls  of  the  castle  in  the  night. 

Irving , Granada,  p.  38. 
When  there  is  something  to  be  done,  the  world  knows 
how  to  get  it  done.  Emerson,  Fate. 

To  know  how  to  exercise  the  attention,  how  to  call  forth 
its  full  activity,  is  . . . the  first  condition  of  success  in 
education.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  104. 

3.  To  what  degree  or  extent;  in  wbat  propor- 
tion or  amount ; by  what  measure  or  quantity: 
qualifying  an  adverb  or  adjective:  as,  I do  not 
know  how  large  it  is ; I asked  him  how  far  he 
had  traveled. 

Quanne  the  erl  Godrich  him  herde 
Of  that  mayden  hiv  wel  she  ferde, 

Hw  wis  sho  was,  hw  chaste,  hw  fayr,  . . . 

The  bigan  Godrich  to  sike.  Havelok,  L 237* 


how 


I sail  assaye  the  see 

Row  depe  that  it  is  here. 

York  Plays,  p.  51. 

His  Maty  told  me  how  exceedingly  the  Dutch  were  dis- 
pleas’d ai  my  treatise  of  the  “ Historic  of  Commerce.” 
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[<  ME.  howe,  < 


how4t,  a.  [<  ME.  howe , < AS.  hoga , careful, 
prudent,  < hogu , care:  see  how*,  «.]  Careful. 
The  howe  wiif  anon  it  fett, 


howitzer 


Howe’s  Island  off  the  coast  of  Australia.  They  are  tall 
trees  with  a thick  trunk,  and  with  numerous  terminal 
leaves  6 to  8 feet  in  length.  The  oblong  or  ellipsoid  fruit 

And  vede  and  held  it" hi" tile  fer  ia  .°“e.  a?d  oneT?ali  inches  long ; the  pericarp  is  hard  in 

And  yede  held  It Mthe fer^  ^ ^ a dned  state.  H.  Forsteriana  is  the  thatch  or  flatdeafed 

-tr  " **•  A Scotch  form  of  feotme.- silly  howel  (hou'el),  n.  [Prob.  < Dan.  hovl  = Sw 

bow,  literally,  a blessed  cap,  or  caul.  See  the  quotation,  hyfvel  = mod.  Icel.  he  Jill  = MHG.  hovel  hobel  G. 

4.  In  what  state,  condition,  or  plight.  “8°. concerning  acertairmembrano^CoTatngfcommol?  for  snfootWnff  worl^a'sftht^1’'' c°°Pers’ to°i 

eru'1L  • Hour-rut  s Pan.  Antin  117771  „ V.a  however  (hou-ev'er),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  howl 

+ ever,  in  its  indef.  generalizing  use.  Not  in 
ME.;  cf.  howsoever .]  I.  adv.  1.  In  whatever 


Evelyn , Diary,  Aug.  19,  1674. 

By  how  much  such  an  act  towards  him  is  detestable,  by  hQW^  (hou), 
so  much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  is  laudable.  how  litemiiv 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  248. 


Mordecai  walked  every  day  ... 

d‘i.  , . ...  , , ..  Esther  u.  11.  , Bourne  s Fop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  368.  however  (hou-ev'tr), 

We  also  deliberated  on  some  fit  person  to  go^Com-  h0W«  (h0u),  interj_  [Araer.  Ind.}  als0  written 

phonetically  (as  in  continental  use)  hau : a mere 

n.STvilMl.t.Cifl  cvrllalVIn  1 ] 7i  wl  7>  ^ • 


..  V,  .,yj  uoituoiatuu  Wll  otillic  11 li  pcIOUll  l/V  gU  US  VvUIIl- 

missioner  to  inspect  their  actions  in  New  England,  and 
from  time  to  time  report  how  their  people  stood  affected. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  12,  1672. 


x cuueiuvutaii  uoo y . a lucre 

aspirated  syllable,  like  ha 4, 7m1,  q.  v.,  perhaps  in 
part  an  abbr.  of  the  common  E.  greeting  “ How 
do  you  do?”]  A syllable  of  salutation  among 
various  tribes  of  American  Indians.  “When 
friends  or  kindred  have  not  met  for  about  a month  they 
say,  on  meeting,  'llau!  kagCha,’  ho!  younger  brother, 
Hau!  negiha,’  ho!  mother’s  brother , etc.,  calling  each 
other  by  their  respective  kinship  titles,  if  there  be  any, 
and  then  they  shake  hands.  There  are  no  other  verbal 
salutations. " ( Dorsey , Omaha  Sociology,  3d  An.  Rep.  Bur. 
Ethn.,  1881-2.) 

howadji  (hou-aj'i),  n.  [<  At.  khawaja,  in  Bag- 
dad kauja,  < Pers.  kh’dja,  a merchant,  a rich 
gentleman.]  In  the  East,  a merchant;  a rich 

gentleman;  a European  gentleman. 

° ’ ’ ” 


5.  At  what  price:  as,  he  inquired  how  the  stocks 
were  selling. — 6.  For  what  reason;  why. — 7. 

That:  with  reference  to  the  manner,  and  also 
to  the  result:  in  objective  clauses,  after  say,  tell, 
relate,  report,  etc. 

Whan  Merlin  a-while  hadde  be  ther  he  tolde  hym  how 
the  kynge  Arthur  was  spoused  to  his  wif. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  562. 

He  sayed  how  ther  was  a knight, 

A ryche  man  of  gret  myght. 

Seven  Sages , 1.  726. 

Especially  in  combination : (a)  How  that , that.  [Nearly 

obsolete.]  genuema_, 

Brother  Ned  related  how  that,  exactly  thirty-five  years  howballt,  n.  Same  as  hohall. 
ago,  Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have  received  a howbet  (hou'be),  adv.  Howbeit 
love-letter.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxvii.  howbeit  (hou-be'it),  adv.  [<  ME.  hou  he  it; 

cf.  albeit.]  Be  it  as  it  may;  nevertheless;  not- 


(6)  As  how,  that.  [Vulgar.] 

She  says  as  how  I bawl  worser  than  the  broom  man. 

Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  L 1. 

How  and  about.  Same  as  about,  prep.  [Colloq.] 

Be  good,  and  write  me  everything  how  and  about  it ; 
and  write  to  the  moment ; you  cannot  be  too  minute. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  63. 
how1  (hou),  n.  [<  how\  adv.]  The  manner  of 
doing  or  becoming ; way. 

The  people  remarked  that  it  was  “ a straange  pity  to  see 

good  coals  used  e'  this  how,  for  if  rich  men  led  ’em  away  e’ 
ig  lots  like  this,  all  th’  coals  e’  Yerksheer  wo’d  be  bont 
up  in  a year  or  two.”  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  224. 

Science  investigates  the  how,  but  revelation  defines  the 
why.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  661. 

The  feverous  days, 

That,  setting  the  how  much  before  the  how, 

Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  “ Give.” 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

Careful  of  honest  custom’s  how  and  when. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  1. 
how2  (hou),  n.  [Also  hough,  hoe;  < ME.  hogli 
(pi.  hoes  for  *hoges ),  a hill,  < Icel.  haugr,  a how, 

mound,  = Sw.  hog,  a heap,  pile,  mound,  = 

Dan.  hdj,  a hill,  = OHG.  houg,  MHG.  liouc  howdee  (hou'de),  inter! 

r q m a a oo  _ i • . - -A7  ..  •> 


(houg-),  a hill  (in  mod.  G.  proper  names,  as  hoodie  howdv2  (hou'di)  n 

-sT^^’an1 ^HG'llh  MHG  t h<A^  ^re  is  aJ’aSc.  verb  howd,  act 
_ aw.  koo  _ x»an.  fto;  _ UHG.  non,  MHG.  G.  as  midwife.  "Pwt,a™ 

noch  ==  AS.  hean , E.  high:  see  high,  of  which 

how2  is  thus  a derivative,  through  the  Scand. ; 

cf.  G.  hohe,  a height,  and  E.  height,  in  same 

sense.]  A low  hill : obsolete  or  dialectal,  but  Also  hoodie 

retained  in  some  place-names : as,  Silver  How,  bnwdwl  fhmi'dii  .-„.w  riv 1 i » 

near  GrasmfirB-  Pnv  w o,c  i noway1  (nou  (li),  inter],  [Formerly  also  how- 

near  Grasmere , h ox  How.  [Eng.]  dee  . a further  oontractio^  of  how  ^ ye  for  how 

do  you  or  how  do  ye  (do)?]  A contraction  of  how 
do  yon  (do)  ? — a colloquial  greeting,  now  almost 

DfiP.lllin.l*  t D t.llO  omifll  nnn  orwl  Tneel-nwv,  T T.,.‘ 


manner;  to  whatever  extent  or  degree:  as, 
however  badly  or  rudely  one  may  act;  however 
distant  from  the  starting-point. 

Every  device,  however  paltry,  was  resorted  to. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 
However  or  whenever  we  who  live  endeavour  to  realize 
an  end  to  this  healthy  life  of  action  in  ourselves  or  in  our 
brethren,  the  effort  is  a painful  one. 

W.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  I.  229. 
I prefer  in  every  case  the  ruined,  however  ruined,  to  the 
reconstructed,  however  splendid : . . . the  one  is  history 
the  other  is  fiction.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  152! 

2f.  At  all  events;  in  any  case;  by  any  means. 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain 
However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment. 

hlilton,  P.  L.,  iv.  911. 
He  that  swears  often,  many  times  swears  false,  and,  how- 
ever, lays  by  that  reverence  which,  being  due  to  God,  the 
Scripture  determines  it  to  be  due  to  his  name. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  206. 
Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may  be,  how- 
ever from  the  greatest  evils.  Tillotson. 

[However  often  occurs  in  recent  colloquial  or  provincial 
use,  chiefly  in  England,  for  howl,  interrogative  and  rela- 
tive, where  the  proper  usage  is  how  . . . ever,  one  or  more 
words  intervening.  So  whatever  is  similarly  used  for  what 
. . . ever. 

Oh,  bitter  is  my  cup ! 

However  could  I do  it? 

I mixed  those  children  up. 

And  not  a creature  knew  it ! 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Pinafore.] 
II.  conj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  yet; 
still:  as,  a costly  article,  which,  however,  is 
worth  the  price. 

2 Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop’s.  . . . 

3 Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that: 

, c.cu.cucc  However,  yet  there  s no  great  breach 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  60.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

^ The  sturdy  Englishman  condescended  to  accept  a seat  howff,  houff  (houf),  n.  [Sc.,  also  lioif  \ and  in 
m the  huwdah,  and  to  kill  his  game  with  somewhat  less  less  corrupt  forms  hove  and  lioif,  a hall,  a haunt 
risk  than  usual.  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ix.  a burial-place,  appar.  < ~ J 


withstanding;  however. 

And  off  bestes  wilde  many  on  gan  sle, 

Hou  be  it  that  he  suffred  full  grett  pain. 

. Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6910. 

Howbeit  I know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err’d  not,  that  I march  to  meet  my  doom. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere, 
howdah  (hou'da),  n.  [Also  lioudah,  sometimes 
hauda,  < Hind,  haudah,  a corrupt  form  of  Ar. 
haudaj  ( > Turk,  hevdej),  a litter  earned  by  a 
camel  (in  Arabia,  etc. ) or  an  elephant  (in  India), 
in  which  persons  (in  Arabia  chiefly  women)  are 
conveyed;  cf.  Ar.  hudaja,  hudaslia,  a camel- 
saddle.]  A seat,  commonly  with  a railing  and 
canopy,  erected  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  ride  in. 

Most  of  our  party  . . . were  soon  to  be  seen  leaning 
over  the  rails  of  the  Howdahs,  surveying  the  surrounding 
country  from  their  commanding  eminence. 

I 117  D,.» TT., J I. ... 


See  howdy i. 

[Sc.,  in  comp. 
„ v - , xa  o.«u  n,  100.  verb  howd,  act 

as  midwife.  1 ‘ Perhaps  ludicrously  formed  from 
how  dye?  this  generally  being  the  first  question 
directed  by  a midwife  to  a lying-in  woman” 
(Webster’s  Diet.):  see  howdyi.]  A midwife 
Also  houdie. 


The  hunteres  thay  haulen  by  hurstes  and  by  hoes. 

Anters  of  Arther,  st.  6 (Three  Early  Eng.  Metr.  Rom.,  ed. 

IRobson). 

Bath  ouer  hil  and  hogh. 

Cursor  Mundi  (Gott.  MS.),  1.  16826. 
Byk  hartes,  up  houses  and  hillis  thei  ranne. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  229). 

Witnes  yet  unto  this  day 
The  western e Hogh,  besprincled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Goemot,  whome  in  stout  fray 
Corineus  conquered,  and  cruelly  did  slay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q„  IE  x.  10. 

how3  (bou),  a.  and  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  hotel, 
a.]  I.  a.  Hollow;  deep  or  low.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

This  is  the  how  and  hungry  hour. 

Walty  and  Madge,  Herd’s  Collection. 

II.  n.  If.  Any  hollow  place. 

He  taks  the  gate  and  travels,  as  he  dow, 

Hamewith,  thro’  mony  a toilsome  height  and  how. 

Boss,  Helenore,  p.  44. 
2f.  The  hold  of  a ship.— 3.  A glen;  a dell; 
also,  a plain.  [Scotch.] 

They  . . . showr’d  their  shot  down  in  the  howe. 

Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  161). 
This  sheltered  farm-house,  called,  from  its  situation  in 
a low  woody  dell,  The  Bow. 

J.  Wilson,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  168. 

how4t,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  howen,  hogen,  < AS.  hogian, 
think,  care,  mind,  akin  to  hyegan,  think.]  To 
care. 

how4t,  n.  [<  ME.  howe,  < AS.  hogu,  care,  anxiety, 
< hogian,  think,  care : see  howl,  „.]  Care ; anxi- 
ety. 

Wei  neighe  wode  for  dred  and  howe, 

Up  thou  schotest  a windowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  43. 


--  - — — j ■ v ME.  * It  of , C.  AS.  It  of,  a 

house  (or  from  the  Scand.  form  of  the  same), 
affected,  as  to  the  sense  ‘a  haunt,’  by  the  sense 
of  the  related  verb  hove,  linger,  loiter:  see  hove1, 
hover,  hovel.]  Any  place  of  resort ; a haunt,  as 
a drinking-house.  [Scotch.] 

The  company  had  not  long  left  the  Howff,  as  Blane's 
public-house  was  called,  when  the  trumpets  and  drums 
“umded.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iv. 

howff,  houff  (houf),  V.  i.  [<  howff, ; w.]  To 
resort  frequently  to  a place ; hang  around. 
[Scotch.] 

Where  was 't  that  Robertson  and  you  were  used  to  howff 
thegither  ? Somegate  about  the  Laigh  Calton,  I am  think- 
ing. Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xviL 


“ Cl  " “ waiwvjujai  gtuut/lllgj  AAV  VV  iHlDUOt 

|eculiar  to  the  southern  and  western  United 

-States,  the  fuller  form  howdy  dot  being  used  ~ ’ — * - ■ 

elsewhere:  also  used  as  a noun  for  a greeting  howgatest  (hou'gats),  adv.  [<  ME.  howegates; 

< how1  + gates,  adv.  gen.  of  gate2.]  In  what  way 


or  manner;  how  (interrogative  or  relative). 

That  will  Jesu  be  justified 
By  oure  jugement ; 

But  howe-gates  bought  schall  he  be? 

Bidde  furthe  thy  bargayne.  York  Plays , p.  229. 
Thise  thre  commandementes  lerres  mane  howgates  he 
salle  hafe  hym  ynence  Godd  the  Trynit£. 

o"v‘vu  ixvtuicy ; wine  m i MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  201.  ( HaUiwell .) 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  i.  howitzt  (hou'its),  n.  [=  F.  obus  = Sp.  ohus  = 

obuz  = It.  obiza,  obice,  < G.  haubitze,  for- 
merly hauhnitze,  late  MHG.  hawffnitz,  < Bohem. 
haufnice,  haufenice,  a howitzer,  orig.  a sling  for 
casting  stones.]  Same  as  howitzer. 


with  this  phrase, 

Such  was  thy  suddain  how-dee  and  farewell, 

Such  thy  return,  the  angels  scarce  could  tell 
Thy  miss-  Fletcher. 

I have  been  returning  the  visits  of  those  that  sent  how- 
dees  in  my  sickness.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  May  10, 1712. 

“Howdy,  Rachel!”  said  Henry  Miller,  as  he  reached 
the  gate,  and  “Howdy  ! Howdy  /”  came  from  the  two  sis- 
ters, to  which  Rachel  answered  “Howdy!  Come  in!” 
meant  for  the  three.  E.  " ' ' 

howdy2,  n . See  how  die. 

howdy-do  (hou'di-do'),  n.  [<  howdy  do?  a con- 
tracted form  of  greeting:  see  howdy1.]  1.  A 
greeting. — 2.  An  embarrassing  or  troublesome 
state  of  affairs  which  suddenly  encounters  one. 
[Colloq.] 

“You’ve  confessed  enough  now  to  make  the  grand  jury 
indict  you.’’  “Ferwhat?  Fer  savin'  the  life  uv  a inner- 
rent  man?  That’d  be  apurty  howdy -do.  now  wouldn’t  it?” 

F.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxviii. 
Here’s  a howdy-do, 

If  I marry  you ! . . . 

Here’s  a pretty  state  of  things, 

Here’s  a pretty  howdy-do! 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Mikado. 

Howea  (hou'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Beccari, 1877), named 
after  Lord  Howe.]  A genus  of  feather-palms 
of  the  tribe  Areceee,  distinguished  from  related 
genera  by  its  numerous  stamens,  the  absence 
of  staminodia  in  the  female  flowers,  and  the 
erect  fruit.  Only  two  species,  or  according  to  some 
authors  three,  are  known,  exclusively  confined  to  Lord 
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Howitzers. 

a,  mountain  howitzer ; b,  field-howitzer ; c,  siege-howitzer,  1850  ; 
d,  siege-howitzer,  1861. 


howitzer 

howitzer  (hou'it-ser),  n.  [<  howitz  4-  -erl.]  A 
comparatively  short  and  light  piece  of  ord- 
nance, large  in 
caliber,  designed 
for  curved  fire 
and  intended  to 
reach  the  troops 
behind  a parapet 
or  to  breach 
masonry,  earth- 
works, etc.  The 
heavy  shell  used 
has  a large  capac- 
ity for  bursting  charge  and  the  propelling 
charge  is  comparatively  small.  Modern  howit- 
zers are  breech-loading  with  caliber  of  about 
7 inches. — Mountain  howitzer,  a 12-pounder  bronze 
gun  tormerly  used  in  the  United  States  service,  espe- 
cially lor  carriage  on  the  back  of  a mule  or  horse.  Its 
weight  was  220  pounds  and  its  length  a little  over  8 
feet. 
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Brass  Howitzer  (a4-pounder). 


Howler  ( Mycetes  ursinus). 


howk,  houk  (houk),  v.  [A  dial.  var.  of  hoik,  howlet  (hou'let),  n.  [Also  houlet,  hoolet,  hulote, 


q.  v.]  I,  trans.  To  dig;  scoop;  make  hollow: 
as,  to  howk  a hole. 

He  howkit  a cave  monie  fathoms  deep. 

And  put  May  Marg  ret  there. 

Hynde  Htin  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  295). 


II.  intrans.  To  burrow.  [Scotch  in  both 
uses.] 

howkert  (hou'kbr), 


*of  hooker 2. 
howl  (houl),  v.  [<  ME.  liowlen,  houlen,  whowlen, 
rarely  hulen  = I),  huilen  = MLG.  hulen,  LG. 
hulen,  hiilen  = MHG.  hiuweln,  hiulen,  G.  heulen, 
howl,  cry  out  (the  OHG.  hiwilon,  hiuwildn,  ex- 
ult, shout  for  joy,  is  a different  word,  an  aspi- 
rated freq.  of  equiv.  juwen,  reflecting  L.  jubi- 
lare:  see  jubilate),  = Icel.  yla  = Sw.  yla  = Dan. 
hyle,  howl:  cf.  L.  ululare,  howl,  yell,  shriek, 


hullat,  hullert,  etc.,  varied  forms  of  owlet,  < OF 
hulotte,  also  hulette,  F.  hulotte  (also  huette,  < huer, 
cry),  an  owl:  see  owlet  and  howl.']  Same  as 
owlet. 

There  was  three  fools  fell  out  about  an  howlet: 

The  one  said  it  was  an  owl ; 

The  other  he  said  nay. 

. , , , „ Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  in.  5. 

JVaMt.,  an  obsolete  form  ,,  rT, 

howling  (hou  ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  howl,  v.]  1. 
Filled  with  howling  beasts  or  dismal  sounds. 


He  found  him  in  a desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howl- 
ing wilderness.  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  this  fair  quarter  of  the  globe, 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  was  a howling  wilderness 
inhabited  by  nothing  but  wild  beasts. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  70. 
2.  Very  “loud”;  intense:  as,  a howling  swell. 
[Slang.]  —Howling  dervish.  See  dervish. 


H.  R. 

I didn’t  like  my  berth  tho’,  howsumdever , 

Because  the  yarn,  you  see,  kept  getting  tauter. 

Hood,  Sailor’s  Apology  for  Bow-legs. 

Howsumdever,  as  your  countrymen  say,  I shall  have  a 
shy  at  him.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xliv. 

howster  (hou'ster),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
knot,  a sandpiper,  Tringa  canutus.  Montagu. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

howvef,  w.  See  houve. 

how-were-itf,  adv.  [ME.  hou  were  it.  Cf.  how - 
beit.]  Howbeit;  however. 

Hou-were-it  that  ioy  of  hys  fader  had, 

And  of  Melusine  his  moders  welfaire, 

Thay  were  hole  and  sounde,  of  that  was  he  glad. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3207. 

hoxt  (hoks),  n.  [<  ME.  hox,  i.  e.  *hoks , *hocks 
(the  s being  ult.  due  prob.  to  AS.  liohsino)  for 
hog,  hock:  see  hock*,  v.  and  n.]  The  hock. 

Dauid  hoxide  [var.  kitte  the  boxes  of]  alle  the  drawynge 
beestys  in  charis.  Wyclif,  2 Ki.  [2  Sam.]  viii.  4 (Purv.). 

hoxt  (hoks),  v.  t . [Also  hocks;  < ME.  lioxen , < hox , 
hock:  see  hox , n.]  To  hock;  hamstring. 

Thou  shalt  hoxe  the  horsis  of  hem. 

Wyclif,  Josh.  xi.  6 (Purv.). 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  Spaniard  ever  came  hither  af- 
terward to  hocks  Cattle.  Dampier , Voyages,  IL  ii.  97. 

hoxert  (hok's^r),  w.  [Also  hockser;  < hox  + -er1.] 
One  who  hoxes  or  hamstrings  cattle. 

When  the  Hockser  is  mounted,  he  lays  the  Pole  over  the 
Head  of  his  Horse,  with  the  Iron  forward,  and  then  Rides 
after  his  Game  ; and  having  overtaken  it,  strikes  his  Iron 
just  above  the  Hock,  and  Hamstrings  it. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  97. 

hoxing-iront(hok'sing-i//ern),  n.  [Formerly also 
hocksing-iron.']  A sharp  curved  implement  for 
hamstringing  cattle. 

His  arms  is  a hocksing-iron,  which  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a half-moon,  and  from  one  corner  to  the  other  is  about 
six  or  seven  inches,  with  a very  sharp  edge. 

Dampier , Voyages,  an.  1676. 


cry  out,  wail,  etc.  (>  It . urlare  and  ululare  = howlite  (bou'lit),  n.  [Named  after  Henry  How,  Hox-Tuesdayt,  n.  Same  as  hock-day 
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Sp.  aullar  and  ulular  = Pg.  ulular  = OF.  huler , 
busier,  usler,  hurler , huller , F.  hurler,  howl,  yell), 
= Gr.  vhav,  bark,  bay,  howl ; orig.  imitative,  and 
strengthened, in Teut.,  etc.,  by  aspiration ; the 
L.  form  is  reduplicated;  so  Gr.  6/1 ohv&iv,  cry 
aloud,  Skt.  ululi,  ululu,  a howling:  see  ululate. 
Not  from  owl,  AS.  ule , L.  ulula,  etc.,  which  is 
rather  from  this  verb:  see  owl,  owlet,  howlet.] 

I.  intrans . 1.  To  utter  a loud,  prolonged,  and 
mournful  cry,  as  that  of  a dog  or  wolf. 


mineralogist  of  Nova  Scotia.]  A hydrous  hoy1  (hoi),  n.  [=  F.  heu,  < Flem.  hui,  D.  heu, 


silicoborate  of  calcium  occurring  in  compact 
white  nodules  embedded  in  anhydrite  or  gyp- 
sum at  Brookville,  Nova  Scotia.  Also  called 
silicoborocalci  te. 

howm  (houm),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  holm1. 

Ye  needna  burst  your  gude  white  steed 
Wi’  racing  o’er  the  hoiem. 

The  Broomfield  Hill  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 133). 

Dunbog  isnaemair  a gentleman  than  the  blunker  that’s 
biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in  the  howm. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 


As  soone  as  the  catte  was  fallen  she  be-gan  to  whowle 

and  to  bray  so  lowde,  that  it  was  herde  thourgh  the  hoste.  . . , . , , _ , 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  668.  nowpt,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  whoop.  Chau- 

An  he  had  been  a dog  that  should  have  howled  thus,  mcer* 
they  would  have  hanged  him;  and  I pray  God  his  bad  HOWry  (hou  n),  a.  [E.  dial.,  a form  of  liory, 
voice  bode  no  mischief ! Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  q.  v.]  Nasty;  filthy. 


I ears  es  ’e’d  gie  fur  a howry  owd  book  thutty  pound  an 
moor.  Tennyson,  The  Village  Wife,  vii. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malft,  v 2.  howgoti  adVi  f<  how  + s0  . or>  rathei.;  abbl,  of 


He  howl’d  fearfully ; 
Said  he  was  a wolf. 


2.  To  give  out  a loud  wailing  sound,  as  the 
wind:  as,  the  storm  howls. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 

Tennyson,  The  Sisters. 

3.  To  wail;  lament;  make  a loud  mournful 
outcry. 

Shrighte  Emelye  and  howleth  Palamon. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1959. 
But  he  sawe  a barge  goe  from  the  land, 

And  hee  heard  ladyes  howle  and  crye. 

King  Arthur's  Death  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  48). 
My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  cry- 
ing, our  maid  howling.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  3. 

Why  do  you  not  howl  out,  and  fill  the  hold 
With  lamentations,  cries,  and  base  submissions, 
Worthy  our  scorn?  Fletcher , Double  Marriage,  ii.  3. 

n.  trans.  To  utter  in  a loud  wailing  tone. 

I have  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
She  howl’d  aloud,  “I  am  on  fire  within.” 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 
howl  (houl),  n.  [<  howl,  v.]  1.  The  cry  of  a 

dog  or  wolf,  or  any  sound  resembling  that  cry. 

Wither’d  murther, 

Alarum’d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl’s,  his  watch.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
The  wolf’s  long  howl  from  Oonalaska’s  shore. 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  66. 
2.  A cry  of  anguish  or  distress ; a loud  wail. 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus’d 
* Do  break  the  clouds.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  3. 

howler  (hou'ler),  [<  hotel  + -erk]  1.  One 


, Mycetes  ursinus.  There  are  sev- 
eral  species,  so  named  from  the  extraordinary  volume  of 
their  voice,  due  to  a peculiar  conformation  of  the  laryngeal 
and  hyoidean  apparatus,  which  is  enormously  enlarged  and 
excavated,  functioning  as  a reverberator. 


lieude , a hoy,  a lighter;  origin  uncertain.]  A 
small  vessel,  usually  sloop-rigged,  employed  in 
conveying  passengers  and  goods  from  port  to 
port  on  the  coast,  or  in  doing  heavy  work  in  a 
road  or  bay,  such  as  carrying  provisions,  weigh- 
ing anchors,  etc. 

Hee  had  assembled  aboue  a hundreth  small  ships  called 
hoyes.  Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages , I.  594. 

Your  hoy 

Carries  but  three  men  in  her,  and  a boy. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  L 
The  hoy  went  to  London  every  week  loaded  with  mack- 
erel and  herrings,  and  returned  loaded  with  company. 

Cowper. 

The  master  of  this  Hoy,  wanting  more  ballast,  ran  into 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey  to  get  it.  Dickens,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxxvi. 
Anchor-hoy,  gun-hoy,  powder-hoy,  provision-hoy, 
lighters  attached  to  a navy -yard  for  such  services  as  their 
names  indicate. 

Howsoever;  how-  hoy2  (hoi),  inter j.  [<  D.  hui,  come!  up!  well! 

= Dan.  hoi,  hoy ! ahoy ! an  aspirated  syllable 
of  exclamation,  like  ho,  ha,  etc.:  cf.  ahoy.]  Ho ! 
hello!  an  exclamation  used  to  call  attention. 
Also  hoigh. 

hoy2  (hoi),  v.  t.  [<  hoy,  interj.  Cf.  Icel.  hoa, 
shout  ‘ho'  or  ‘hoy/  of  a shepherd,  with  dat., 
call  to  the  sheep,  gather  them,  < ho,  interj.,  ho!] 
To  incite ; chase  or  drive  on  or  away.  [Scotch.] 
They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi’  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane. 

Burns,  Halloween. 

Hoya  (hoi 'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Thomas  Hoy,  a 
British  gardener  (died  1821).]  A large  genus 
of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  of  the 
family  Asclepiadacese  and  the  tribe  Marsde- 
niese.  They  have  a small  5-parted  calyx ; corona  of  6 
rather  thick  fleshy  segments  inserted  on  the  gynoste- 
gium,  and  usually  spreading  like  a star  in  the  center  of  the 
corolla ; and  2 pollen-masses  in  each  anther.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  with  twining  or  climbing  stems,  and 
usually  thick  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  also 
fleshy  or  waxy,  are  pink,  white,  or  yellow,  in  dense  axil- 
lary sessile  or  pedunculate  umbels.  About  70  species  are 
known,  natives  of  southern  Asia  and  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Australia  and  the  Malay  archipelago.  They  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  wax-plant  or  honey- 
flower.  H.  cai'nosa  is  the  wax-plant  of  India. 

hoyden,  n.,  a.,  and  v . See  hoiden. 
hoyman  (hoi'man),  n. ; pi.  lioymen  (-men).  [< 
hoy 1 + man.]  A man  who  navigates  a hoy. 

It  soon  became  necessary  for  the  courts  to  declare  . . . 
that  a common  hoyman,  like  a common  waggoner,  is  re- 
sponsible for  goods  committed  to  his  custody. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Law  of  Bailment*. 

An  obsolete  variant  of  hoist. 
variant  of  hoit. 

soever.  Also  written  howsumdeier.  *g."P.  'An  abbreviation  of  horse-power. 

I let  them  have  share  and  share  while  it  lasted;  how-  H-pieee.  ^ Seeaitclipiece. 
somever,  I should  have  remembered  the  old  saying.  H.  xv.  An  abbreviation  or  House  of  Representor 
Smollett , Roderick  Random,  xli.  btives . 


howsoever,  which  is  older.] 
ever. 

Then  is  she  mortall  borne,  how-so  ye  crake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  50. 

Let  greatness  go,  so  it  go  without  thee : 

And  welcome  come,  howso  unfortunate. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ii. 
howsoever  (hou'so-ev'6r),  adv.  [<  ME.  hou  so 
evei'e,  hu  se  ever;  < how 1 + so  + ever , in  its  gen- 
eralizing use.]  1 . In  what  manner  or  to  what 
degree  soever. 

For  howso-euer  that  it  be  I will  go,  for  I haue  lever  ther 
to  dye  than  here  for  to  ly ve  as  in  prison. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  241. 

2.  Although;  notwithstanding. 

But  howsoever  these  things  are  thus  in  men’s  depraved 
judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth  . . . teacheth  that 
the  inquiry  of  truth  ...  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature.  Bacon,  Truth  (ed.  1887). 

The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Howsoe’er  we  have  been  tempted  lately 
To  a defection,  that  not  makes  us  guilty. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  4. 

3.  Be  that  as  it  may;  in  any  case;  neverthe- 
less. 

But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  o’er  . . . 

More  witnesseth  than  fancy’s  images, 

And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 

But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

Ana.  Shall  we  have  any  sport? 

Amo.  Sport  of  importance;  howsoever,  give  me  the 
gloves.  B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

Yet  howsoeuer,  let  vs  fight  like  men,  and  not  die  like 
sheepe.  Quoted  in  Capt . John  Smith's  Works,  I.  215. 


who  howls. — 2.  A South  American  monkey  of  “neepe'  yuotvea  ,n  8/Work8.  216-  w„p,  , “ 

the  family  Cebidte  and  subfamily  Hycetince:  as,  hOWSOmever,  howsomdever  (hou'sum-ev'er,  ? f' 

the  ursine  howler,  Mycetes  ursinus.  There  are  sev-  -dev'er),  adv.  Dialectal  corruptions  of  how-.^^'’  if  *_**£?? 


H.  R.  H. 

H.  R.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  His  (or  Her)  Royal 
Highness. 

H.  S.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  His  (or  Her)  Se- 
rene Highness. 

Huamilies  bark.  See  larl&. 
huanaco,  huanacu  (hwa-na'ko,  -ko),  u.  Same 
as  guanaco. 

huanot  (hwa'no),  n.  Same  as  guano. 
hub  (hub),  n.  [See  hoi  A.)  1.  A lump;  a ridge; 
a small  mass ; any  rough  protuberance  or  pro- 
jection: as,  a hub  in  the  road.  [U.  S.]  — 2.  A 
small  stack  of  hay.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A thick 
square  sod  pared  off  the  surface  of  a peat-bog 
when  digging  for  peat.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  A block  of  wood  for  stopping  a carriage- 
wheel. — 5.  In  die-sinking , a cylindrical  piece 
of  steel  on  which  the  design  for  a coin  is  en- 
graved in  relief. — 6.  A fluted  screw  of  harden- 
ed steel,  adapted  to  be  placed  on  a mandrel  be- 
tween the  centers  of  a lathe,  notched  to  present 
cutting  edges,  and  used  in  cutting  screw-tools, 
chasing-tools,  , 

etc.  Knight- 

7.  In  plumbing, 
a short  piece  of 
pipe  with  a bell 
at  each  end, 
used  for  join- 
ing pipes  in  line 
or  at  an  angle. 

When  one  end 
is  smaller  than 
the  other,  to 
form  a redu- 
cing-joint,  it  is 
a reduced  hub. — 

8.  The  wooden 
or  metal  center 
of  a carriage-  or 
wagon-wheel, 
into  which  the 
spokes  are  in- 
serted ; the 
nave.  It  is  slipped 
over  the  arm  of  the 
axle,  and  turns  up- 
on it.  In  metallic 


Hubs. 

a,  hub  with  circumferential  groove;  a', 
spoke  for  same ; b,  section  of  a hub  which 
has  two  hollow  disks  around  the  hollow  axle- 
box  ; c,  c,  hub  with  two  metallic  disks,  and 
projecting  lugs  to  form  spoke-mortises;  d, 
hub  which  has  a metallic  band  with  beveled 
mortise ; e,  hub  with  two  hollow  shells,  and 
X- shaped  lugs  which  interlock  to  form 
spoke-sockets ; f hub  with  a metallic  band 
whose  mortises  receive  the  spokes  in  clusters. 

car- wheels  the  hub  i3  the  central  part  next  to  the  axle ; in 
paper  car-wheels  it  is  the  central  metallic  part  to  which 
the  paper  web  is  clamped.  See  wheel. 

9.  Something  resembling  the  hub  of  a wheel  in 
central  position  or  importance. 

Boston  State  House  is  the  hub  of  the  Solar  System.  You 
couldn’t  pry  that  out  of  a Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire 
of  all  creation  straightened  out  for  a crowbar. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vi. 

10.  A mark  at  which  quoits,  etc.,  are  cast. — 11. 
The  hilt  of  a weapon.  [Rare.] 

Also  liob  in  some  uses. 

Suspension  hub.  a hub  supported  from  the  felly  by  rods : 
a common  form  for  the  wheels  of  bicycles. — The  Hub, 
short  for  the  Hub  of  the  universe — that  is,  Boston  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. [Humorous.]— The  hub  of  the  universe, 
the  center  of  all  things : humorously  applied  to  places  sup- 
posed to  be  regarded  by  their  inhabitants  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance ; originally  and  usually  to  Boston  in  Massachu- 
setts : compare  the  passage  from  Holmes  quoted  under 
def.  9. 

Calcutta  . . . swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse. Cor.  Daily  News  (London),  Jan.  18,  1876. 

hubara,  n.  See  houbara,  1. 
hubbaboo  (hub'a-bo'),  n.  See  hubbubboo. 
hub-band  (hub'band),  n.  A reinforcing  ring 
or  metal  band  placed  about  the  end  of  a wood- 
en hub. 

Hubbite  (hub'it),  n.  [<  hub  (“  The  Hub,”  as 
applied  to  Boston  in  Massachusetts)  + -ite2.] 
A Bostonian.  [Humorous.] 

As  keen  and  as  wide  awake  as  a veritable  New  England- 
er,  and  as  a native-born  Hubbite. 

Congregationalist , April  28, 1877. 
hubble  (hub'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  hub.']  1.  A small 
lump ; a small  prominence,  as  a hump  in  a road, 
or  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  water.  The  Ad- 
vance, Feb.  18,  1886.  [U.  S.]  — 2.  A “ heap,” 

as  of  work.  [Scotch.] 

She  says:  “and  they’ll  a’ be  in  a hubble  o’ work”  at 
home.  ...  I tell  her  . . . that  “the hubble  at  home”  will 
go  on  rightly  enough  in  her  absence.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

3.  An  uproar  or  tumult;  a row. 

[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

The  ragabash  were  ordered  back, 

And  then  began  the  hubble; 

For  cudgells  now  were  seen  to  bounce 
Aff  sculls  and  bloody  noses. 

Call,  Encyc.,  p.  267. 

hubble-bubble  (hub'l-bub,/l), 
n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  bub- 
ble.,]  1 . A continued  bubbling 
orgurgling sound.— 2.  Aprim- 
itive  form  of  pipe  for  smok-  Hubble-bubble. 
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ing,  popular  among  the  lower  classes  in  India. 
It  consists  of  a cocoanut-shell  having  a bowl  and  reed  in- 
serted in  the  top,  and  a hole  in  the  side,  usually  without 
a mouthpiece,  through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn,  as  it 
passes  from  the  bowl  through  the  reed  into  water  con- 
tained in  the  shell,  causing  the  bubbling  or  gurgling  sound 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  pipe.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  similar  pipes  made  of  clay,  glass,  silver,  etc.  Com- 
pare hooka  and  narghile.  Also  hobble-bobble. 

Dealers  in  metal  or  earthen  vessels,  every  man  sitting 
knee-deep  in  his  wares,  smoking  the  eternal  hubble-bubble. 

F.  M.  Crawford , Mr.  Isaacs,  iv. 

A glimpse  of  the  heavenly  profile  of  some  half-caste  Ar- 
menian maiden,  as  she  lights  her  father’s  hubble-bubble  in 
the  back  shop. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  53. 

hubbleshow  (hub'l-sko),  n . [Also  hobbleshoio , 
hubby  shoo,  etc.:  see  hubbub.]  Confusion;  tu- 
mult. Halliwell . [Prov.  Eng.] 
hubble-shubblef,  n.  Same  as  hubbleshow . 

With  that  all  was  on  a hubble-shubble. 

Doctour  Double  Ale.  ( Halliwell .) 

hubbly  (hub'li),  a.  [<  hubble  + -i/l.]  Full  of 
hubbies ; rough : as,  hubbly  ice ; a hubbly  road ; 
hubbly  skating  or  sleighing.  The  Advance,  Feb. 
18,  1886.  [U.  S.] 

hub-borer  (hub'b6r'/er),  n.  A hand-tool  or  a 
power-machine  for  boring  out  carriage-hubs 
for  the  boxing  or  for  the  spokes,  or  for  boring 
wheel-fellies  for  the  spokes, 
hubbub  (hub'uh),  n.  [Formerly  also  liobub,  hoo- 
boob,  also  whoobub  (appar.  simulating  whoop, 
hoop 2);  also  extended  or  reduplicated  hubbub- 
boo,  hubbleshow,  hubble-shubble — words  showing 
imitative  variation  of  a base  *hub,  prob.  of  in- 
terjeetional  origin,  hut  perhaps  in  part  a form 
of  ftoop2,  shout.]  1 . A great  noise  of  many  con- 
fused voices  or  sounds ; a tumult;  uproar;  riot. 
And  shrieking  Hububs  them  approching  nere. 

Which  all  the  forest  did  with  honour  till. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  X.  43. 

A universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  951. 

Down  the  street  arose  a great  hubbub.  Dogs  and  boys 
were  howling  and  barking ; men  were  laughing,  shouting, 
groaning,  and  blowing  horns,  whooping,  and  clanking  cow- 
bells, whinnying  and  howling,  and  rattling  pots  and  pans. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  203. 

2f.  An  old  game  played  by  the  Indians  who  for- 
merly inhabited  New  England,  with  bones  and 
a platter  or  tray,  and  which  was  accompanied 
with  much  noise  and  the  shouting  of  the  word 
“Hubhub”  or  “Hubbub.” 
hubbubboo  (hub'u-bo'),  «•  [Also  hubbaboo,  etc. : 
see  hubbub.]  A din ; a racket. 

They  come  running  with  a terrible  yell  and  hubbub  owe, 
as  yf  heaven  and  earth  would  have  gone  togither. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

hubby1  (hub'i),«.  [<  hub  + -«/L]  Full  of  hubs  or 
inequalities;  hubbly:  as,  a hubby  road.  [U.  S.] 
hubby2  (hub'i),  n. ; pi.  hubbies  (-iz).  A vulgar 
contraction  of  husband. 

hiibnerite  (hiib'ner-It),  n.  [For  Adolph  Hiib- 
ner  of  Freiberg.  Chester.']  Manganese  tung- 
state, a rare  mineral  occurring  in  bladed  cleav- 
able  masses  of  a brownish-red  color. 

Hubshee  (hub'she),  n.  [<  Ar.  Habashi,  Pers. 
Habshi,  an  Abyssinian:  see  Abyssinian.]  1. 
In  the  East,  an  Ethiopian ; a negro ; a descen- 
dant of  Abyssinians. 

The  Negro  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  present  Sultan  af- 
fects no  Mussulman’s  loyalty,  and  Hubshees,  who  looked, 
though  they  were  not,  Negroes,  have  in  India  carved  out 
thrones.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  167. 

Hence — 2.  [1.  c.]  A Himalayan  pony  having 
short  curly  hair. 

One  of  my  Tibetan  ponies  had  short  curly  brown  hair 
and  was  called  ...  a hubshee. 

Sir  J.  J).  Hooker , Himalayan  Journals, 
huccatoon  (huk-a-ton'),  n.  A kind  of  cotton 
cloth  manufactured  especially  for  the  African 
trade. 

huchen  (huk'en),  n.  Same  as  hucho,  1. 
hucho  (hu'ko),  n.  [NL.:  see  huck9.]  1.  A sal- 
monidof  the  Danube,  Hucho  or  Salmo  hucho,  of 
long  and  slender  form,  with  a flat  snout,  large 
teeth,  and  silvery  color  dotted  with  black.  Also 
liuck,  huchen. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  Salmonidcc, 
differing  from  Salmo  in  having  n o median  hyoid 
teeth  and  in  certain  osteological  characters. 
The  type  is  the  hucho,  Hucho  hucho. 
huckG  (huk),  v.  i.  [Late  ME.  huk,  liucke  (=  G. 
hbken), haggle, traffic;  developed,  like  the  equiv. 
and  ult.  identical  hawk 2 (q.  v.),  from  the  asso- 
ciated noun : see  huckster.  The  orig.  verb  *lmck, 
bend,  crouch,  is  represented  in  E.  by  hug,  q.  v., 
and  by  the  derivatives  huckster,  huckle,  etc.] 
To  higgle  in  trading. 

Auccionor  [L.],  to  merchaunt  or  huk. 

Medulla,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  252,  n.  4. 
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I hucke , as  one  dothe  that  wolde  bye  a thing  good  cheape, 
je  harelle,  je  marchande.  Palsgrave. 

Now  is  the  time  (tim  e is  a god)  to  workeourloue  good  lucke, 
Long  since  I cheapned  it,  nor  is  my  coming  now  to  hucke. 

Warner , Albion’s  England,  v.  26. 
huck2  (huk),  ».  A dialectal  form  of  hook. 
huck3  (huk),  it.  A dialectal  corruption  of  husk 1. 
buck4  (huk),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A hard  blow 
or  knock.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Sussex).] 
huck5  (huk),  it.  [A  var.  of  hock1.]  In  beef,  the 
part  between  the  shin  and  the  round.  Halli- 
well. [Prov.  Eng.  (Devonshire).] 
huck6  (huk),  it.  [Short  for  huckle;  perhaps  in 
part  due  to  huck 5 = hock1.]  The  hip.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Once  of  a frosty  night  I slither'd  an’  hurted  my  huck. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler. 

huck7t  (huk),  it.  Same  as  huke1.  Patent  Rolls, 
13  Hen.  VII.,  p.  33. 

huck8  (huk),  it.  and  a.  A commercial  contrac- 
tion of  huckaback : as,  huck  towels  or  toweling. 
huck9  (huk),  it.  [<  G.  huch,  m.,  or  huche,  f.,  a 
kind  of  river-trout.]  Same  as  hucho,  1. 
huckaback  (huk'a-bak),  it.  and  a.  [Prob.  of 
LG.  origin,  and  appar.,  as  Skeat  suggests  (evi- 
dence is  lacking),  orig.  ‘peddler’s  ware,’  < LG. 
hukkebak  ( > G.  huckebaclc),  pickaback  (cf.  MLG. 
hokeboken,  carry  on  the  back),  < huken,  *hukken 
(=  MD.  hucken,  crouch,  bend,  = G.  liocken, 
crouch,  bend:  cf.  LG.  hukke,  G.  hucke,  back, 
bunch — the  verb  being  represented  in  E.  by 
hug,  q.  v.,  and  buck1  ( huckster , etc.)),  4-  bak, 
back.]  I.  it.  A coarse  and  very  durable  cloth 
of  linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  woven  with  alter- 
nate elevations  and  depressions  so  as  to  have  a 
rough  face.  It  is  used  especially  for  towels,  and  is  made 
in  separate  towels  or  in  lengths  which  may  be  cut  at  will. 

Campbell-goodness  no  more  wears  out  than  Campbell- 
beauty ; all  their  good  qualities  are  huckaback. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  121. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  huckaback : as, 
a huckaback  towel. 

Often  shortened  to  buck. 
huckberry  (huk'ber//i),  n.  Same  as  hackberry. 
huckeryt,  n.  [<  ME.  hukkerye,  hockerye:  cf . G. 
hockerei,  hockerei,  hukerei,  < libcker,  huckster: 
see  huckster,  and  cf.  liuckstery.]  Huckstering; 
petty  traffic ; peddling. 

Rose  the  regrater  was  hir  ri3te  name ; 

She  hath  hoiden  hokkerye  al  hire  lyf-tyme. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  227. 

huckie-buckie  (huk'i-buk'i),  n.  [Sc.,  appar.  a 
varied  redupl.  of  *huck,  crouch:  see  huckster, 
hug,  huckle.]  A play  in  which  children  slide 
down  a hill  on  their  hunkers.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

huckle  (huk'l),  n.  [E.  dial.,  lit.  ‘bender’  (cf. 
bender,  leg) : prob.  of  LG.  origin,  < LG.  *hukken, 
huken  = OD.  hucken,  bend,  croucb : see  huck l, 
hug,  and  cf . huckaback,  hucklebacked,  hucklebone.  ] 

1.  The  hip. 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle , 

He  with  his  foe  began  to  buckle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iL  925. 

2.  A bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 
hucklebacked  (huk'l-bakt),  a.  [E.  dial.,  < 

huckle,  implying  ‘bent’  or  ‘crooked,’  or  ‘crook’ 
(see  huckle,  n.),  + backed:  cf.  huckaback.] 
★ Round-shouldered;  humpbacked, 
huckleberry  (huk'l-bei’"i),  n.;  pi.  huckleberries 
(-iz).  [Prob.  a corruption  of  lmrtleberry : see 
hurtleberry,  whortleberry.]  A name  for  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Gaylussacia,  and  for  some  of  the 
species  of  Vaccinium,  which  belong  to  the 
family  Yacciniaeese,  as  also  for  their  fruit.  The 
name  is  properly  restricted  to  the  species  of  Gaylussacia. 
They  are  shrubs  with  either  evergreen  or  deciduous  alter. 


Branches  of  Huckleberry  f Gaylussacia  resinosa),  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  a,  single  flower  on  larger  scale. 

nate  leaves,  commonly  glandular  or  resin-bearing ; flow- 
ers in  lateral  racemes,  from  separate  scaly  buds,  with  tubu- 
lar reddish-  or  greenish -white  corolla;  calyx-tube  adnate 
to  the  ovary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  drupaceous,  crowned 
with  the  calyx-lobes,  10-celled,  with  iO  seed-like  nutlets. 
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G.  resinosa  is  the  common  high-bush  huckleberry  or  black 
huckleberry  of  the  markets ; G.  frondosa  is  the  bluetangle 
or  blue  huckleberry;  G.  ursina  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  bear-huckleberry.  For  the  huckleberries  of  the 
genus  Vaccinium,  see  blueberry , their  more  appropriate 
name.  V.  corymbomm  is  also  called  the  blue  huckleberry, 
and  V.  Penney l oanicurn  the  sugar-huckleberry  or  low-bush 
huckleberry.  Also  called  whortleberry , hurtleberry. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Cambridgeport  was  then 
(in  the  native  dialect)  a “ huckleberry  pastur.” 

^ Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  42. 

hucklebone  (huk'l-bdn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
huccle-bone;  < huckle  + 'bone.']  If.  The  hip- 
bone. 

The  hip,  . . . wherein  the  joint  doth  move 
The  thigh,  tis  called  the  hucklebone.  Chapman. 

2.  The  ankle-bone ; the  tarsal  bone  known  in 
anatomy  as  the  astragalus.  See  cut  under  foot. 

The  little  square  huccle-bone  in  the  ancle  place  of  the 
hinder  legge  in  all  beasts. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  185. 

Jug.  I can  shew  you  very  fine  tricks. 

Boo.  Prithee,  hocus  pocus,  keep  thy  grannam’s  huckle- 
bone,  and  leave  us.  Shirley , Love’s  Cruelty,  iii.  1. 

hucklert,  n.  A kind  of  dance. 

Some  speeches ; of  the  rest,  dancing  the  huckler,  Tom 
Bedlo,  and  the  Cowp  Justice  of  Peace. 

Ashton,  Diary  (1617). 

huck-muck  (huk'muk),  n.  [Origin  obscure; 
cf . hugger-mugger. ] 1 . A dwarf.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

— 2.  The  willow- warbler,  Pliylloscopus  trochi- 
lus . [Prov.  Eng.] 

hucksont  (huk'son),  n . [E.  dial,  also  huckslieen ; 
< ME.  hokschyne,  etc.,  hock:  see  hock1.']  The 
hock  or  ham. 

Or,  sweet  lady,  reach  to  me 
The  abdomen  of  a bee ; 

Or  commend  a cricket’s  hip, 

Or  his  huckson,  to  my  scrip. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  239. 

huckster  (huk'ster),  n.  [Sometimes  written 
huxter  (cf.  baxter ),  early  mod.  E.  also  hucster;  < 
ME.  hukster,  hucster,  hukstere,  hokestere,  hogge- 
ster,  < MD.  lieukster  (cf.  Sw.  hugster,  < E.  ?), 
with  suffix  -ster,  equiv.  to  *hucker  (not  used  in 
E.,  except  in  variant  form  hawker 2,  q.  v.),  < 
MD.  hucker,  a huckster  or  a mercer,  D.  heuker, 
a retailer  (=  MLQ-.  hoker  — G.  hooker,  a huck- 
ster (prob.  from  D.),  = Dan.  hoker,  a chandler, 
huckster,  = Sw.  hokare,  a cheesemonger);  prob. 
lit.  ‘stooper’  or  ‘crouclier’  (i.  e.  a peddler  stoop- 
ing under  the  burden  of  his  wares),  as  a par- 
ticular use  of  MD.  hucker,  a stooper,  from  the 
verb  represented  by  E.  hug  (with  now  deflected 
meaning)  for  *huck,  < MD.  hueken,  stoop,  bow, 
= LG.  huken,  crouch,  = G.  hocken,  crouch,  squat, 
take  upon  the  back,  also  be  idle,  = Icel.  hitka, 
sit  on  one’s  hams  (>  hokra,  go  bent,  crouch, 
creep,  slink  about;  in  mod.  usage,  live  as  a 
small  farmer);  cf.  G.  dial,  hucke,  LG.  hukke, 
the  back,  prop,  the  bent  back.  See  huckaback, 
huckle,  hucklebacked.  Connected  with  hug,  and 
ult.  with  hack 2 = hook,  q.  v.]  1.  A retailer  of 

small  articles ; a hawker ; a peddler ; now,  espe- 
cially, a small  dealer  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  Wardones  of  the  said  crafte  liafe  full  power  to  make 
serche,  with  a sergent,  att  all  hoggesters  houses  with-yn 
the  Jurisdiccion  of  the  said  Cite,  vppon  alle  forenes  brede 
broght  to  the  same.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 

These  were  the  first  inuenters  of  coyning  money,  the 
first  hucslcrs  and  pedlers.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  329. 

And  watched  her  table  with  its  huckster's  wares 
Assiduous,  through  the  length  of  sixty  years. 

Wordsworth.  Prelude,  ii. 
This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 

Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 

This  huckster  put  down  war ! Tennyson,  Maud,  x. 

2.  A wholesale  fish-dealer;  one  who  buys  fresh 
fish  for  shipment  to  the  retail  trade.  [North 
Carolina,  U.  S.] 

huckster  (huk'ster),  v.  [<  huckster , n.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  deal  in  small  articles  or  in  petty  bar- 
gains ; hence,  to  higgle ; contend  in  a small  or 
mean  way  about  monetary  transactions. 

But  I never  could  drive  a hard  bargain  in  my  life,  con- 
cerning any  matter  whatever ; and  least  of  all  do  I know 
how  to  haggle  and  huckster  with  merit. 

Burke,  To  a Noble  Lord. 

The  estates  . . . irritated  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  huck- 
stering about  subsidies.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  522. 

There  are  hardly  any  of  our  trades,  except  the  merely 
huckstering  ones,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  science  may 
not  be  directly  profitable  to  the  pursuer  of  that  occupa- 
tion. Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  56. 

ii.  trans.  To  expose  for  sale  ; make  a matter 
of  bargain.  [Rare.] 

Som  who  had  bin  calPd  from  shops  and  warehouses, 
without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  Supreme  Councills  and  Com- 
mittees. (as  thir  breeding  was)  fell  to  huckster  the  Com- 
monwealth. Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
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hucksterage  (kuk'ster-aj),  re.  [<  huckster  + 
-aye.]  The  business  of  a huckster ; petty  deal- 
ing. 

Ignoble  hucksterage  of  piddling  tithes. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

hucksterer  (huk'ster-er),  n.  [<  huckster,  v.,  + 
-er1,  or  a mere  extension  of  huckster,  ».]  A 
huckster. 

Those  hucksterers  or  money-jobbers  will  he  found  neces- 
sary if  this  brass  money  is  made  current.  Swift. 

hucksteryt,  n.  [ME.  hoxteryc ; as  huckster  + 
-i/1.]  Same  as  huckery. 

huckstress  (huk'stres),  n.  [Formerly  some- 
times written  huxteress;  < huckster  + -ess.  In 
ME.  huckster  was  used  of  both  sexes,  being 
strictly  only  fern.]  A female  huckster  or  ped- 
dler. Also  written  hucksteress. 

In  the  Pyncheon-house.  where  she  [Hepzibah]  has  spent 
all  her  days  — reduced  now,  in  that  very  house,  to  be  the 
hucksteress  of  a cent-shop ! Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

hud  (hud),  it,  [A  dial,  form  of  hood.]  The  shell 
or  hull  of  a nut.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
huddle  (hud'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  huddled,  ppr. 
huddling.  [<  ME.  as  if  *liudelen  for  *lmderen, 
of  which  the  only  two  examples  found  present 
the  spelling  lioderen  ( liodre , hodur),  huddle  or 
press  together,  also  cover,  =hO:.*hudern  (Matz- 
ner),  dim.  hudderken,  of  hens,  sit  upon  the  chick- 
ens and  keep  them  warm,  also  of  nurses,  to  cud- 
dle or  coddle  children  ( de  kinder  in  den  slaap 
hudderken,  lull  children  to  sleep),  freq.  of  ME. 
huden,  hiden,  < AS.  hydan  (=  LG.  liiiden),  hide, 
cover:  see  hide1.  The  change  from  -er  to  -el 
(-fe)  may  have  been  due  to  ME.  hudels,  hudles, 
hidels,  etc.,  < AS.  hydels,  a hiding-place,  < hydan, 
hide.  The  D.  hoetelen,  bungle,  = Dan.  hutlc, 
huddle,  botch,  bungle,  = Sw.  hutla,  shuffle,  = 
G.  Jiudeln,  do  a thing  hastily  and  carelessly, 
is  a different  word,  connected  with  hustle,  q.  v., 
but  it  may  have  affected  the  form  and  sense  of 
the  E.  word.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  together 
in  confusion ; crowd  together  without  order. 

She  told  me  . . . that  I was  the  prince’s  jester,  and  that 
I was  duller  than  a great  thaw ; huddling  jest  upon  jest. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Therefore  is  Space,  and  therefore  Time,  that  man  may 
know  that  things  are  not  huddled  and  lumped,  but  sun- 
dered and  individual.  Emerson,  Mise.,  p.  38. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  have  not  been  huddled  together 
at  random.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  i.  37. 

2.  To  perform  in  haste  and  disorder;  put  toge- 
ther or  produce  in  a hurried  manner : often  with 
up,  over,  or  together. 

A weake  Man  is  one  whom  Nature  huddled  vp  in  haste, 
and  left  his  best  part  vnftnish’t. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Weake  Man. 

A man,  in  the  least  degree  below  the  spirit  of  a saint  or 
a martyr,  will  loll,  huddle  over  his  duty,  look  confused. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  65. 

Humbled  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  dreading  the  just 
anger  of  Parliament,  the  English  ministry  hastened  to 
huddle  up  a peace  with  France  and  Holland  at  Breda. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

3.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder,  as  clothes: 
usually  with  on. 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 

Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone. 

Swift,  Journal  of  Modern  Lady. 

I got  up  and  huddled  on  my  clothes. 

Smollett,  Peregrine  Pickle  (2d  ed.),  lxxxL 
I perceive 

That  fear  is  like  a cloak  which  old  men  huddle 
About  their  love,  as  if  to  keep  it  warm. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  i. 

4f.  To  hush  (up).  Naves. 

The  matter  was  hudled  up  and  little  spoken  of  it. 

Wilson,  James  I.  (1653),  p.  285. 

5.  To  embrace.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  crowd;  press  together  pro- 
miscuously; press  or  hurry  in  disorder. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Thyrsis?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay’d 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  495. 

Huddling  together  on  the  public  square,  . . . like  a 
herd  of  panic-struck  deer.  Prescott. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  keep 
an  act  in  a perfunctory  manner,  requiring  no 
study,  in  order  that  the  necessary  oath  may  be 
taken. 

If  he  has  not  kept  the  requisite  exercises,  he  goes  to  the 
sophs’  schools  and  huddles  for  that  part  which  he  has  not 
kept.  Wall,  Senate  House  Ceremonies  (1798),  p.  112. 

huddle  (hud'l),  n.  and  a.  [<  huddle , v.~\  I.  n. 
1 . A number  of  persons  or  things  thrown  toge- 
ther without  rule  or  order ; a confused  crowd 
or  cluster ; a jumble. 
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This  filled  my  mind  with  such  a huddle  of  ideas  that, 
upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I fell  into  the  following  dream. 

Addison,  Husbands  and  Wives. 

The  soldiers  were  crowded  together  in  a huddle. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  223. 

2.  A winning  cast  at  shovel-board. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare,  seeing  his  writ  of  death  brought  in. 
when  he  was  at  shuffle-board,  throws  his  cast  with  this  in 
his  mouth,  “ Whatsoever  that  is,  this  is  for  a huddle .” 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  58. 

3f.  An  old  decrepit  person. 

This  old  miser  asking  of  Aristippus  what  he  would  take 
to  teache  and  bring  vp  his  sonne,  he  aunswered  a thousand 
groates:  a thousand  groats,  God  shield,  aunswered  this 
olde  huddle,  I can  haue  two  seruaunts  of  yat  price. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  133. 

What,  ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye  hoddy-pecks,  ye  doddy- 
pouls,  ye  hudde8  [read  huddles ],  do  ye  believe  Him?  are 
ye  seduced  also  ? Latimer,  Works,  I.  136. 

4f.  A list.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Huddle  upon  huddle, 

all  in  a heap. 

Randal’s  fortunes  come  tumbling  in  like  lawyers’  fees, 
huddle  upon  huddle.  Rowley , Match  at  Midnight,  iv. 

Il.t  a.  Confused;  jumbled. 

A suddain,  huddle , indigested  thought 
Rowls  in  my  brain — ’tis  the  safest  method. 

The  Revengeful  Queen  (1698). 

huddlet  (hud'l),  adv.  [<  huddle,  a.]  In  disor- 
der; confusedly. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  forth  either  all  that  was  (God 
knoweth !)  tumultuously  spoken,  and  like  as  of  mad  men 
objected  of  so  many,  which  spake  oftentimes  huddle , so 
that  one  couldn’t  well  hear  another. 

Ridley,  p.  304.  ( Davies .) 

huddle-duddlet,  «•  A decrepit  person. 

Those  gray-beard  huddle-duddles. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stulfe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  147). 

huddler  (hud ' ler),  it.  One  who  huddles  or 
throws  things  together  in  confusion. 

huddup  (hud-up'),  inter j.  Get  up;  go  along: 
addressed  to  a horse.  [New  Eng.] 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one  hoss  shay, 

Brawn  by  a rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"Huddup !”  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  One-Hoss  Shay. 

Hudibrastic  (hu-di-bras'tik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Hu- 
dibras  + -t-ic,  after  enthusiastic,  etc.  The  name 
Hudibras  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  that 
of  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir 
Hugh  de  Bras.  ] I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  the  style  of,  “Hudibras,”  a satire 
directed  against  the  Puritans  by  Samuel  Butler, 
published  in  1663 ; burlesque-heroic : as,  Hudi- 
brastic verse ; Hudibrastic  humor. 

There  is  nothing  puffy,  blustering,  or  Hudibrastic  in  his 
(Clement  Marot’s)  onslaught. 

W.  J.  Echo/,  Appleton’s  Journal,  XI. 

Dr.  Bryant  . . . was  fond  of  exercising  his  talent  for 
rhyming  by  throwing  his  thoughts  into  verse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  very  respectable  Hudibrastic 
lines.  D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  20. 

II.  re.  A line  or  verse  in  the  style  of  Butler’s 
“Hudibras”:  as,  a poem  composed  in  Hudibras- 
tics. 

Hudsonian  (hud-so'ni-an),  a.  [<  Hudson  (see 
defs.)  + -ian.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Henry  Hud- 
son (died  about  1611),  an  English  navigator 
in  the  English  and  Dutch  service,  discoverer 
of  Hudson  river,  strait,  and  bay. — 2.  In  zool. 
and  bot.,  pertaining  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  to  the 
fauna  or  flora  of  that  region : applied  to  nu- 
merous animals,  etc..  Hudsonian  fauna,  a fauna 
of  North  America  intervening  between  the  Canadian  and 
Arctic  faunas,  between  the  isothermal  lines  of  50"  and  57“  F. 

The  next  ornithological  fauna  north  of  the  Canadian  may 
well  be  termed  the  Hudsonian  Fauna,  . . . that  portion 
of  boreal  America  situated  between  the  Canadian  Fauna 
and  the  Barren  grounds. 

J.  A.  Allen , Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  II.  400. 

liudsonite  (hud'son-It),  re.  [<  Hudson,  the  river 
so  named,  which  flows  by  Cornwall  (see  def.), 
+ -ite2.]  An  aluminous  variety  of  pyroxene, 
occurring  in  lamellar  masses  at  Cornwall  in 
Orange  county,  New  York. 

Hudson  River  group.  See  group L 

hue1  (hu),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  hew;  < ME.  hew, 
hewe,  lieu,  heow,  heowe,  hiw,  etc.,  form,  appear- 
ance, color,  < AS.  hiw,  heow,  lied,  form,  appear- 
ance, = Sw.  liy,  skin,  complexion,  =Icel.  he-( in 
lie-gilja,  a vain  song,  nonsense,  tittle-tattle,  he- 
goma,  speak  falsely  or  vainly)  = Goth,  hiwi, 
form,  show,  appearance.]  If.  Form;  appear- 
ance; guise. 

He  taught  to  imitate  that  Lady  trew, 

Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned  hew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  46. 
“Have  over  ferryman,”  there  cried  a boy; 

And  with  him  was  a paragon  for  hue, 

A lovely  damsel  beauteous  and  coy. 

Greene,  Never  too  Late. 
2.  Color  ; specifically  and  technically,  distinc- 
tive quality  of  color  in  an  object  or  on  a sur- 


hue 

face ; the  respect  in  which  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  etc.,  differ  one  from  another;  that  in 
which  colors  of  equal  luminosity  and  chroma 
may  differ.  Hue  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  a color, 
the  respect  in  which  colors  may  differ  though  they  have 
the  same  luminosity  and  chroma.  Thus,  scarlet  and  crim- 
son differ  in  hue,  but  buff  and  yellow  especially  in  chroma, 
myrtle  and  emerald-green  chiefly  in  luminosity. 

The  Hollanders  in  the  Bay  of  Anton  Gil  Southwards  from 
Madascar  in  sixteene  degrees  saw  the  King,  blacke  of  hew. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  710. 

Don  Carlos  is  of  a differing  Complexion  from  all  the  rest, 
for  he  is  black-haired,  and  of  a Spanish  Hue. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  iii.  9. 

A smile  that  glow’d 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love’s  proper  hue. 

Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  619. 

Of  ripen’d  Quinces,  such  the  yellow  Hue. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 

3.  In  painting,  a compound  color  in  which  one 
of  the  primaries  predominates,  as  the  various 
grays,  which  are  composed  of  the  three  primary 
colors  in  unequal  proportion.  [Not  in  use.] 
hue2  (hu),  n.  [Formerly  also  hew;  < ME.  hue, 
< OF.  hu,  hui,  liuy,  huit,  huyt , lieu  (also  huee,  F. 
liuee),  a cry,  shout,  noise,  esp.  a cry  in  pursuit, 
as  in  the  chase ; cf . liuer,  liuier , buyer,  cry,  shout, 
exclaim;  proh.  orig.  a mere  interjection,  like 
E.  hoo , ho,  etc.  Of.  hoot. 2 A cry;  a shout; 
loud  shouting  of  many  voices,  as  in  pursuit  of 
game  or  of  a fugitive:  now  used  only  in  the 
phrase  hue  and  cry . 

A hue  fro  heuen  I herde  thoo. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  872. 
Hue  and  cry.  [OF.  hu  et  cri,  hui  et  cr y;  ML.  huesium  (hu- 
tesium)  et  clamor.]  (a)  In  law:  (1)  The  pursuit  of  a felon 
or  an  offender  with  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to  give  an  alarm. 
At  common  law,  a private  person  who  has  been  robbed,  or 
who  knows  that  a felony  has  been  committed,  is  bound  to 
raise  a hue  and  cry,  and  thereupon  all  persons,  constables 
a®  well  as  others,  are  bound  to  join  in  the  pursuit  and  as- 
sist in  the  capture  of  the  felon. 

In  Love’s  name  you  are  charged  hereby 
To  make  a speedy  hue  and  cry, 

After  a face  who  t’other  day 
Came  and  stole  my  heart  away. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iii.  2. 

To  dare  offend  in  that  kind  now  is  for  a thief  to  leave 
the  covert,  and  meet  a strong  hue  and  cry  in  the  teeth. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxi. 


2910  hug 

breathe  hard,  hauch,  the  forcible  respiration  huflmess  (huf'i-nes),  n. 


oi  one  who  exerts  all  his  strength  in  giving 
a stroke ; MHG.  (rare)  liuclien,  G.  hauchen, 
breathe,  blow,  aspirate : ult.  imitative  of  hard 
breathing:  cf.  puff.]  ±,  intrans.  If.  To  puff 
or  blow. 


When  on  the  Surges  I perceiue,  from  far,  huflingly  (huf 'mg-li),  adv.  In  a swagereriner 

Th’  Ork,  Whirl-pool,  Whale,  or  huffing  Physeter.  yv»ot»y»<v»  . 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 

Surely  all  iEol’s  huffing  brood 
Are  met  to  war  against  the  flood. 

Cotton  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  216). 

Those  high  sky-kissing  mounts, 

Where  huffing  winds  cast  up  their  airy  accounts. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  L,  Prol. 

2.  To  dilate;  swell  up:  as,  the  bread  huffs. 

[Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  To  swell  with  anger,  pride, 
or  arrogance;  bluster;  storm;  rant. 

of  the!T„t 

Shew  thegentlemen  what  thou  canst  do;  speak  a W-  fling.  I.  mtrans\T[E.  d^al.^freq^of  huffi^l 
urnmg  Pestle,  Ind.  rn  . 

TXT  Q T*  O Trt  Jll.. 


„ ...  The  state  of  being 

huffy ; petulance ; ill  humor. 

It  would  be  time  well  spent  that  should  Join  professional 
studies  with  that  degree  of  polite  culture  which  gives  dig- 
nity and  cures  huffiness. 

Bulwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  iv.  11. 

hufflngly  (huf'ing-li),  adv. 
manner ; arrogantly. 

The  sword  at  thy  haunch  was  a huge  black  blade 

W ith  a great  basket-hilt  of  iron  made ; 

But  now  a long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side, 

And  huffingly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride.  old  ballad. 

huffish  (huf'ish),  a.  [<huff+4slii.]  1.  Swag- 
gering ; hectoring.— 2.  Petulant;  ill-humored. 

huffishly  (huf'ish-li),  adv.  In  a huffish  man- 
ner ; with  arrogance  or  bluster,  or  with  petu- 
lance. 

huffishness  (huf'ish-nes),  n.  Tbe  state  of  be- 
huffish;  petulance;  bluster. 


• , U U tlltlU  etlllot  tl yj  , hpCfth  d ttl /-// - 

mg  part.  beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Ind. 

You  shall  not  wrong  a lady 
In  a high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it. 

Fletcher,  Buie  a Wife,  iii.  5. 

He  huffs  and  dings,  because  we  will  not  spend  the  little 
we  have  left  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut.  Arbuthnot. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  swell;  puff;  distend. 

When  the  said  winde  within  the  earth,  able  to  huffe  up  wSjA  fw'H  ™ 
the  ground,  was  not  powerful  enough  to  break  forth  and  n“nuno  (nut  ling),  n. 
make  issue.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  ii.  85. 

In  many  wild  birds,  the  diaphragm  may  easily  be  huffed 
up  with  air. 


To  shift ; waver. — 2.  To  blow  unsteadily  or  in 
flaws.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Too  swage  seas  surging,  or  raise  by  blusterus  huMing. 

Stanihurst,  -Hneid,  i.  75. 

II.  trans.  To  rumple ; roughen.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
liuliio  (huf'l),  n.  [<  huffle,  i>.]  A merrymeet- 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

[Verbal  n.  of  huffle,  v.] 


A ® v x o / j **'•  L * C1  it.  ui.  im JJtv,  V . J 

A process  of  embossing,  or  decorating  in  re- 
lief,  usually  in  color. 

_____  Embroidering  or  huffing  gilded  leather  [patent  of  I638J. 
2.  To  treat  with  insolence  or  arrogance;  re-  Art  Journal,  1881,  p.202. 

buke  rudely ; hector.  huff-puffedt,  a.  Swollen ; bloated.  Davies. 

Huff.pufft  Ambition,  tinder-box  of  war, 

Down-fall  of  angels,  Adam’s  murderer ! 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

huff-snufft  (huf 'snuf ),  n.  A quarrelsome  fellow ; 
a bully. 

Those  roaring  hectors,  free-booters,  desperadoes,  and 
bullying  huff-snuffs,  for  the  most  part  like  those  whom 
lacitus  stiles  “hospitibus  tantum  metuendi." 

Osell,  tr.  of  itabelals,  IV.  xxiii.,  Pref. 
huffy  (huf 'i),  a.  [<  huff  + -yi.]  1 . Puffed  up ; 


buke  rudely ; hector 

One  went  to  Holland,  where  they  huff  Folk, 
T’other  to  vend  his  Wares  in  Suffolk. 

Prior,  The  Mice. 

You  must  not  presume  to  huff  us.  Echard. 

3.  (a)  In  chess,  to  remove  from  the  board,  as 
a captured  piece.  (b)  In  checkers , to  remove 
from  the  board,  as  a piece  belonging  to  one 
player,  as  a penalty  for  not  having  taken  an 
exposed  piece  belonging  to  the  other.  Ti  J 

usual  f lv n -»>! o ai.  . _ • 


It  is 


“Harro  and  help,  and  hue  and  cry,  every  true  man ! ” said 
the  mercer  j “I  am  withstood  in  seeking  to  recover  mine 
own*  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxiv. 

(2)  In  English  practice,  a written  proclamation  issued  on 
®®caPe  a leloD  from  prison,  requiring  officers  and 
all  other  people  to  assist  in  retaking  him.  Burrill.  ( b ) A 
general  outcry  or  alarm ; a great  stir  or  clamor  made 
a?^La^^ter-~HvUe  and  Cry  Act,  an  English  statute 
01  1585  (27  Eliz.,  c.  13)  amending  the  old  laws  respecting 
hue  and  cry  (1285,  Stat.  of  Winchester,  c.  1 and  2, 13  Edw. 

if’ ♦v.ndK135^ ’ ^ ?du 'ii11!!'  c*  n)  by  reducing  the  liability 
of  the  hundred  to  half  the  value  of  goods  stolen,  and  re- 
quiring  that  pursuit  be  made  by  horsemen  as  well  as 
footmen,  and  that  the  person  robbed  give  notice  and  be 
examined  by  a justice. 

hued  (hud),  a.  [Formerly  also  hewed;  < HE. 
hewed;  < hue 1 + -ed2.]  Having  a hue  or  color: 
used  chiefly  in  composition:  as,  golden-fed, 
bnght-fed,  etc. 

Phebus  wax  old  and  hewed  lyk  latoun  [brass], 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  517. 
But  thus  muche  I dare  saine  that  she 
Was  white,  rody,  fresh  and  lifely  hewed. 

And  euery  day  her  beaute  newed. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies. 


usual  for  the  player,  in  removing  the  piece,  to 
blow  upon  it.  See  huff,  n.,  3. 
huff  (huf),  n.  [<  huff,  v.]  1.  A swell  of  sud- 

den anger  or  arrogance ; a fit  of  petulance  or 
ill  humor. 

Shall  I fear  an  anger  . . . that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of  a 
wasp,  a short  phester  and  huff  of  passion  ? 

South,  Works,  VII.  xii. 

He  had  a great  dispute  with  the  congressman  about 
politics,  and  left  the  place  in  a huff. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  20. 
2f.  One  puffed  up  with  an  extravagant  opinion 
of  his  own  value  or  importance. 

Lewd  shallow-brained  huffs  make  atheism  and  contempt 
of  religion  the  sole  badge  and  character  of  wit. 

South,  Sermons. 

3.  In  checkers , the  removal  of  a player’s  piece 
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swelled:  as,  huffy  bread.  "[Prov.  Eng.] — 2 
Characterized  by  arrogance  or  bluster;  swag- 
gering: as,  a huffy  person. 

Well,  you  see,  he  found  Canterbury  & Co.  rather  huffy. 
and  somewhat  on  the  high-and-mighty  order  with  him 
and,  being  a democratic  American,  he  didn’t  like  it. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  311. 
3.  Characterized  by  petulance  or  ill  temper: 
as,  a huffy  mood. 

huftyf,  n.  [Var.  of  huff.]  A swagger.  Nares . 

Cut  their  meat  after  an  Italian  fashion,  weare  their  hat 
and  feather  after  a Germaine  hvfty.  Melton,  p.  52. 

hufty-tuftyf,  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  hufty.] 
Swaggering  manners. 

Master  Wyldgoose,  it  is  not  your  huftie  tuftie  can  make 
_ mee  afraid  of  your  bigge  lookes. 

from  the  board  " wherq  having  “thTchancerhe  Z P°8te  with  a Packet  of  Mad  Letters  <1637>- 

refuses  or  neglects  to  capture  one  or  more  of  'hu8'>  Vt  5 Pret*  and  PP*  hugged,  ppr.  liug- 

his  fmnnnont’o  , . ..  0X710.  fN''*  * ^ - - 


his  opponent’s  pieces.  The  latter  may,  however,  if 
he  deems  it  to  his  advantage,  demand  the  capture  instead 
of  removing  the  piece.  The  removal  is  usually  marked 
by  blowing  on  the  piece. 

4.  Light  paste,  or  pie-erust.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

5.  A dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the 
skm.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 6.  Strong  beer.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

buff  (huf),  a.  [Short  for  huffish.']  Angry;  buff- 

A Middle  English  form  of  whale-  huff-capTliuf'kap),  n.  and  «,  I.  n.  1.  A swa- 

gerer;  a blusterer.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  for  you,  Colonel  Huff-cap,  we  shall  try  before  a civil 
magistrate  who’s  the  greater  plotter. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Strong  ale.  [Cant.] 


buellf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  whale  1. 
hue!2,  n.  A variant  of  wheal. 

huel-bonet, ». 

bone. 

hueless  (liuTos),  a.  [<  hue i + -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  hue  or  color. 


The  wild  expression  of  intense  anguish  . . . dwelt  on 
those  hueless  and  sunken  features.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  vi. 


A vapour  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  cold. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 
huer  (hu'er),  n.  [Also  hooer ; < fe2  + ,erl.] 
1.  A man  stationed  at  the  bow  of  a boat  en- 
gaged in  seining,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
hsh  and  direct  the  course  of  the  boat  accord- 
ingly.—2.  A man  stationed  on  a hill  or  at  a 
masthead  to  signal  to  fishing-boats  the  course 
taken  by  shoals  of  pilchard,  herring,  or  other 
hsh  which  shoal.  Also  called  balker. 

They  lie  honering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed 

3V  a balker  or  hup.r  whn  atandotb  W.,  • i _ 


When  this  nippitatum,  this  huffe-cappe,  as  they  call  it 
this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get 
the  soonest  to  it. 

Stubbes,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  472. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a huff-cap; 
swaggering ; blustering. 

A huffwap,  swaggering  sir. 

„ . Marston,  What  you  Will,  iii.  1. 

2.  Strong;  heady. 

towne  there  is  the  signe  of  the  three  mariners 
the  huffe-eappest  drink  in  that  house  you  shall  be  sure  of 

byabalker  orW  w*ho  s^d^o”ciiS  and  hTZ\  PhT'  ^ ^ ^ 

from  thence  best  discemeth  the  quantitie  and  course  of  Gutter  (huf  er),  n.  A swaggerer ; a blusterer, 
the  piicherd.  U.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  32.  Therefore  not  to  make  much  noise  to  disturbe  these  in- 
hufet,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  hovel  Mhbie  buffers  (and  they  cannot  hear  a little  for  their 

Sf fiSSAM  TZ7  ‘ ' ^ 

= dough,  with  orig.  guttural);  cf  Sc  hech  1 watched  my  Richard  walking huffily  off. 

B B ““h  oc-  ,tccH>  u.  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a Flower,  vii. 


gtng.  [Not  found  in  ME. ; the  first  recorded 
sense  (def.  I.  1)  appar.  arises  from  ugge  (see 
ug).  The  trans.  senses  may  be  of  different 
origin  or  may  have  developed  in  the  order 
‘shrink,  crouch,  hold  oneself  close,’  etc.]  If 
intrans.  1.  To  shrink  as  with  cold ; crouch. 

? hme’2 1 sh,rink  *n  T>'  he,I,lc-  It  is  good  sport  to  see 
this  little  boy  hugge  in  Ins  bed  for  cold. 

Palsgrave. 

2.  To  lie  close;  cuddle. 

To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks  ■ 

To  hug  with  swine.  Shak. , K.  John,  v.  2. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  grasp  firmly  and  completely 
with  the  arms;  embrace  closely;  clasp  to  the 
breast. 

Within  his  arms  he  hugged  them  both. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  418). 

He  hewept  my  fortune. 

And  hugg’d  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 

Braisted  and  I sprang  out  instantly,  hugged  each  other 
in  delight,  and  rushed  into  the  warm  inn. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  96. 

. Cold  to  the  very  bone,  . . . 

He  hugged  himself  against  the  biting  wind. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  364. 
2.  To  cling  to  mentally ; cherish  fondly  or  fer- 
vently; hold  fast  to:  as,  to  hug  delusions. 

The  inventors  rather  hug  their  errors  than  improve 
upon  them,  and  go  on  struggling  with  nature. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 
^ , „ With  what  greediness 

Do  I hug  my  afflictions  ! 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

Everywhere  we  see  men  . . . hugging  their  prejudices 
of  education  and  training  as  chains  were  never  hugged 
before.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  233. 
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3.  To  keep  close  to : as,  to  hug  the  land. 

Lund’s  cutlery  warehouse  . . . hugs  St.  Peter’s  Church 
so  closely  as  nearly  to  form  a part  of  it. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  398. 

And  thus,  by  running  the  byes  of  the  wind,  and  craftily 
hugging  the  corners,  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  street  at  last. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Erema,  liv. 

4.  To  cany,  especially  with  difficulty.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — To  hug  one’s  self,  to  congratulate  one’s  self; 
chuckle,  as  with  secret  satisfaction. 

We  cannot  hug  ourselves  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith  from  such  forms  of  bigotry. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  965. 

hug  (hug),  n.  [<  hug,  v.]  A close  embrace  ; a 
clasp  or  pressure  with  or  as  with  the  arms : as, 

to  give  one  a hug ; the  hug  of  a bear Cornish 

hug,  formerly,  in  wrestling , a tackle  or  grip  in  which  one 
wrestler  gets  the  other  on  his  breast  and  holds  him  there ; 
hence,  figuratively,  treacherous  or  deceitful  treatment  or 
dealing. 

And  a prime  wrestler  as  e’er  tript, 

E’er  gave  the  Cornish  hug,  or  hipt. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque. 

huge  (huj),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  huge,  hogc,  liowge , 
also  with  guttural  g,  hugge , hughe , hogge,  hoghe, 
by  apheresis  for  *ahuge,  * alioge , < A*F.  alioge, 
ahuge,  OF.  alioge , ahuge , ahoje,  alioege , aliugue , 
high,  lofty,  great,  large,  huge,  also  as  adv.,  in 
great  quantity  or  number;  prob.  orig.  a phrase, 
a hoge , lit.  at  height:  a,  < L.  ad,  at,  on,  in;  hoge, 
hogue , a hill,  height,  of  Teut.  origin,  from  the 
noun  represented  by  E.  how2,  and  thus  ult.  from 
the  adj.  high:  see  how2,  high.']  I.  a.  1.  Having 
great  bulk;  very  large;  immense;  enormous 
of  its  kind : as,  a huge  mountain ; a huge  ox ; a 
huge  beetle. 

Other  Snayles  there  ben,  that  ben  fulle  grete,  but  not  so 
huge  as  the  other.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  193. 

I call  it  a huge  amphitheatre,  because  it  is  reported  it 
contained  at  least  flftie  thousand  persons. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  63. 

In  Australia  a huge  marsupial,  with  the  head  of  an  ox, 
and  compared  to  which  our  kangaroo  is  only  a great  rat, 
straddled  and  hopped  about  as  it  pleased. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  177. 
2.  Very  great  in  any  respect;  of  exceptionally 
great  capacity,  extent,  degree,  etc. ; inordinate: 
as,  a huge  difference.  [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

He  . . . seyde,  “Lord!  this  is  an  huge  reyne  1 

This  were  a weder  for  to  slepen  inne.” 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  656. 

The  patch  [Launcelot]  is  kind  enough ; but  a huge  feeder. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5. 

But,  O ! ere  long, 

Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart. 

Milton,  Circumcision,  L 27. 

He  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  his  big  person. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  iii. 
=Syn.  1.  Vast,  bulky,  immense,  gigantic,  colossal,  pro- 
digious. See  bulky. 

Il.t  n.  Great  bulk. 

The  Arke  of  God,  which  wisedom  more  did  holde, 

In  Tables  two,  then  all  the  Greeks  haue  tolde ; 

And  more  than  euer  Rome  could  comprehend 

In  huge  of  learned  books  that  they  ypend. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith,  i.  102. 

huget  (huj),  adv.  [<  huge , a.]  Hugely. 

He  talked  huge  high  that  my  Lord  Protector  would  come 
in  place  again.  Pepys , Diary,  March  3,  1660. 

They  are  both  huge  angry  with  your  master. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  iv.  1. 

hugely  (huj'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  hugely,  - li , -liche; 

< huge  + -ly2.]  In  a huge  manner;  enor- 
mously; immensely. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

All  impatience  ...  is  perfectly  useless  to  all  purposes 
of  ease,  but  hugely  effective  to  the  multiplying  the  trouble. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iii.  4. 

They  love  one  another  hugely.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 

hugeness  (huj'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  hugenys;  < huge 
+ -tiess.]  The  state  of  being  huge ; enormous 
bulk  or  largeness:  as,  the  hugeness  of  a moun- 
tain, or  of  an  elephant. 

The  piled-up  arches  [of  the  Coliseum],  jutting  into  the 
blue  air,  in  their  shattered  hugeness , seemed  like  vast 
overhanging  rocks.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  245. 

hugeoust  (hu'jus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  hogeous; 

< huge  + -ous;  an  extension  of  huge.']  Huge. 

He  made  his  hawke  to  fly 

With  hogeous  showte  and  crye. 

Skelton,  Ware  the  Hawke. 
What  would  have  fed  a thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  fill  his  own  [an  elephant’s]  by  hugeous  length  of  trunk. 

Byrom,  Verses  spoken  at  Breaking-up. 

hugeouslyt,  adv.  Hugely;  very  greatly.  Nares. 

Catch.  To  satisfle  you 

In  that  point,  we  will  sing  a song  of  his. 

And.  Let 's  ha ’t ; I love  these  ballads  hugeously. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary  (1651). 
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hugger1  (hug'er),  n.  [<  hug  + -er1.]  One  who 
hugs  or  embraces. 

hugger2t  (hug'er),  v.  [Cf.  hugger-mugger .]  I. 
intrans.  To  lie  in  ambush ; lurk.  Bp.  Hall. 

II.  trans.  To  muffle ; conceal. 

Goe,  Muse,  abroade,  and  beate  the  world  about, 

Tell  trueth  for  shame  and  hugger  vp  no  ill. 

Breton,  Pasquil’s  Madcappe,  p.  13. 

hugger-mugger  (hug ' 6r  - mug ' er),  n.  and  a. 
[Also  huefeer -mucker,  hugger -mucker,  hocker- 
mocker,  hoker-moker,  linker -moker , hudder-mud- 
der  (Ascham  has  liuddermotlier  (Toxophilus, 
1545),  Skelton  hoder-moder),  etc. ; in  similar 
uses  are  found  huggrie-muggrie , hudge-mudge, 
ME.  hody-moke.  The  second  element  is  per- 
haps ME.  mokeren,  mukren,  hoard  up,  conceal, 
but,  as  in  many  other  riming  compounds,  the 
parts  seem  to  have  lost  their  specific  mean- 
ing, and  the  word  took  on  a vague  general 
sense  not  capable  of  etymologic  analysis.] 

1.  n.  1.  Privacy;  secrecy. 

Judge  Thorp.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  law,  and  he  says, 
The  Attorney-general  or  any  other  prosecutor  may  speak 
with  us  in  open  Court,  to  inform  us  about  the  business 
before  us  in  open  court. 

Lilburne.  Not  in  hugger-mugger,  privately  or  whisper- 
ingly.  . . . 

Ld.  Keble.  No  sir ; it  is  no  hugger-mugger  for  him  to 
do  as  he  did ; spare  your  words. 

State  Trials,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Lilburne. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion;  a medley,  muddle. 
X.E.D. 

An  hugger-mugger  of  meddlesom  beings  all  at  jars. 

N.  Fairfax , Bulk  & Selv.,  74. 
Huggermugger  was  the  type  of  his  [L.  Hunt’s]  econom- 
ics. Carlyle,  Remin.,  II.  174. 

Muddle  flies  before  it,  and  hugger-mugger  becomes  a 
thing  unknown.  Smiles,  Charac.,  II.  (1876)  54. 

In  hugger-mugger.  ( a ) In  privacy  or  secrecy ; in  con- 
cealment. 

We  know  not  any  man’s  intent  (God  only  knoweth  the 
heart),  yea,  the  words  we  know  not,  they  are  so  spoke  in 
hugger-mugger. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  283. 
Where’er  th’  in  hugger-mugger  lurk, 

I’ll  make  them  rue  their  handy- work. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  267. 
( b ) In  confusion ; with  slovenliness.  [Low  and  colloq.] 

II.  a.  1.  Clandestine;  sly;  underhanded. — 
2.  Confused;  disorderly;  slovenly:  as,  he  works 
in  a very  hugger-mugger  fashion. 

Hugger-mugger  they  lived,  but  they  wasn’t  that  easy  to 
please.  Tennyson,  Village  Wife. 

hugger-mugger  (hug'er-mug'er),  v.  I.  trans. 
To  hush;  smother. 

That  is  a venial  offence,  to  be  hugger-muggered  up. 

New  York  Tribune,  June  1,  1862. 

II.  intrans . To  take  secret  counsel ; proceed 
clandestinely. 

Listening  to  keyhole  revelations,  and  hugger-muggering 
with  disappointed  politicians. 

New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  25,  1862. 

hugglet  (hug'l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  hug.]  To  hug; 
embrace.  Holland. 

Huguenot  (hu'ge-not),  n.  [=  Sp.  Hugonote  = 
Pg.  Huguenote  = It.  Vgonotto  (NL.  Hucnoticus, 
A.  D.  1562),  < F.  Huguenot,  a Huguenot ; prob.  ult. 

< F.  Huguenot,  a personal  name  (found  as  a sur- 
name as  early  as  1387),  dim.  of  Hugo,  Hugon, 
Hugues,  < MHG.  Hug,  Hue,  Hugh,  a man’s  name, 

< MHG.  huge,  OHG.  hugu  = OS.  lmgi  = AS.  hyge, 
hige,  mind,  thought:  cf.  hogu,  care:  see  how 4. 
The  name  as  applied  to  the  Protestants  of 
Prance  was  first  used  about  1560,  being  appar. 
imported  from  Geneva,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  use  as  a political 
nickname.  Its  particular  origin  is  unknown; 
no  contemporary  information  has  been  found. 
No  person  named  Huguenot  is  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  Huguenots;  hut  the  nick- 
name, if  it  is  of  personal  origin,  may  have  taken 
that  form  as  a popular  substitute  for  some 
obscure  original.  Scheler  mentions  some  16 
proposed  etymologies,  of  which  8 rest  on 
the  name  Hugo  or  Hugues.  One  of  the  others 
refers  the  name  to  the  Swiss  eidguenot,  repr. 
G.  eidgenoss,  pi.  eidgenossen,  confederates,  lit. 

‘ oath-fellows,’  < eid  = E.  oath,  + genoss,  MHG. 
genoz  = AS.  geneat,  a fellow,  companion:  see 
oath  and  geneat.  The  F.  word  was  at  first  used 
and  felt  as  a term  of  reproach,  prob.  because  it 
was  regarded  as  a synonym  of  Genevan,  i.  e.  ‘a 
foreign  (German)  heretic.’]  A member  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistie  communion  of  France 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
Huguenots  were  the  Puritans  of  France,  noted  in  gen- 
eral for  their  austere  virtues  and  the  singular  purity  of 
their  lives.  They  were  persecuted  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  after  1562  were  fre- 
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quently  at  war  with  the  CatholicB,  under  the  lead  of  such 
men  as  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  King  of  Navarre  (after- 
ward Henry  IV.  of  France).  In  spite  of  these  wars  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24th,  1572,  they  con- 
tinued numerous  and  powerful,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes,  is- 
sued by  Henry  IV.  (1598),  secured  to  them  full  political  and 
civil  rights.  Their  political  power  was  broken  after  the 
surrender  of  La  Rochelle  in  1628,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  (1685)  and  the  subsequent 
persecutions  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  into  exile  to 
Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  England,  etc.  Many 
settled  in  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Virginia,  etc.,  but 
especially  in  South  Carolina.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied at  the  present  day  to  the  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal Huguenots. 

Huguenotism  (hu'ge-not-izm),  n.  [<  Huguenot 
+ -ism.]  The  religion  and  principles  of  the 
Huguenots. 

Huguierian  (hu-gi-e'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  P.  C.  Huguier  (1804-73),  a French  surgeon. 
— Huguierian  canal.  See  canali. 
htlgyt  (hii'ji),  a.  [<  huge  + -gl;  an  extension 
of  huge:  cf.  vasty  for  vast.]  Huge. 

The  Langa,  skimming  (as  it  were) 

The  Oceans  surface,  seeketh  every  where 
The  hugy  Whale. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 
A serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide ; 

His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll’d. 

Dryden,  vEneid,  v.  111. 
huia-bird  (ho'ia-berd),  n.  [Maori.]  A New 
Zealand  bird,  Heteralocha  acutirostris.  See  cut 
under  Heteralocha. 

huishert,  ».  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  usher. 

In  alle  his  wey  he  fyndeth  no  let. 

That  dore  can  none  huissher  schet. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  75.  ( Halliwell .) 

Studying 

For  footmen  for  you,  fine-paced  huishers , pages, 

To  serve  you  on  the  knee. 

B.  Jonson , Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  3. 
hukali,  n.  Same  as  hooka. 
huket  (huk),  n.  [Also  heuk,  liuik,  buck;  < ME. 
liuke,  liewk,  hewke,  also  lieyke  (after  the  OD.),  < 
OF.  huque,  hucque,  ML.  huca,  a mantle,  < OD. 
huyeke,  D.  huik  = MLG.  lioike,  heike,  huke,  hoke, 
LG.  heuken,  hoiken  = MHG.  hoike,  cloak,  man- 
tle.] An  outer  garment  worn  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  western  Europe,  the  form  and 
character  of  which  are  not  certain.  It  appears 
to  have  been  often  decorated  with  fur.  Fairholt. 
Heralds  with  hukes , hearing  full  hie, 

Cryd  largesse,  largesse,  chevaliers  tres  hardy. 

Muses'  Kecreation,  Defiance  to  K.  Arthur. 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a messenger  in  a rich  huke. 

Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

huket,  V-  t.  [<  huke,  n.]  To  cloak.  Hares. 

And  yet  I will  not  let  it  alone,  but  throw  Borne  light 
vaile  of  spotlesse  pretended  well-meaning  over  it,  to  huke 
and  mask  it  from  publicke  shame  and  obloquy. 

H.  King,  Halfe-pennyworth  of  Wit  (1613),  Ded. 

hulcht  (hulch),  n.  and  a.  [A  form  of  hunch, 
appar.  by  mixture  with  hulk L]  I.  n.  1.  A 
hump  or  hunch. — 2.  A slice. 

II.  a.  Crooked.  Halliwell. 
hulchbackedt  (hulch ' bakt),  a.  [A  form  of 
hunchbacked : see  hulch  and  hunch.]  Hunch- 
backed. 

“Can  you  tell  me  with  what  instruments  they  did  it?" 
“With  fair  gullies,  which  are  little  haulch-backed  demi- 
knives.”  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  27. 

hulchedt  (hulcht),  a.  Having  hulches  or  humps, 
hulchyt  (hul'chi),  a.  [<  hulch  + -y1.]  Humpy. 

What  can  be  the  signification  of  the  uneven  shrugging 
of  her  hulchy  shoulders?  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  17. 

huldee  (hul'de),  n.  [Hind,  haldi.]  An  East 
Indian  plant,  Curcuma  longa,  the  old  tubers  of 
which  furnish  the  substance  called  turmeric, 
which  is  used  as  a mild  aromatic  and  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

huldert,  n.  Apparently  a variant  of  alder L 

Hulder,  black  thorne,  serues  tree,  beche,  elder,  aspe, 
and  salowe  . . . make  holow,  starting,  studding,  gad- 
dynge  shaftes.  Ascham , Toxophilus,  p.  125. 

hulferet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hulver. 
hulk1  (hulk),  n.  [<  ME.  “hulke,  shyppe, hulcus” 
(Prompt.  Parv.),  < AS.  hide  (rare),  glossed  by  L. 
liburna  (which  means  prop,  a light,  fast-sailing 
vessel,  a Liburnian  galley),  = OD.  hulke,  hoike, 
D.  hulk  - MLG.  hoik,  hollik,  hulk,  hoike,  LG. 
hoik  = OHG.  holcho,  MHG.  liolche,  G.  hoik,  also 
hulk,  hulke,  = ODan.  hoik  = OSw.  holker  = OF. 
hurque,  orque,  a hulk  or  huge  ship,  < ML.  hul- 
ca,  hulka,  hulcus,  olca,  prop,  holcas,  a ship  of 
burden,  < Gr.  oAu&t,  a ship  which  is  towed,  a 
ship  of  burden,  a trading-vessel,  merchantman 
(cf.  OKs of,  a machine  for  dragging  ships  on 
land),  < ehKsiv,  draw,  drag,  = OBulg.  vleka, 
vleshti  = Pol.  wloke  = Bohem.  vleku  = Russ. 
vlechi,  etc.,  drag,  draw.]  If.  A ship,  particu- 
larly a heavy  ship. 
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0 sacred  Patron ! pacifie  thine  ire ; 

Bring  home  our  Hullc;  these  angry  floods  retire. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Ark. 

As  when  the  Mast  of  some  well-timbred  hulke 
is  with  the  blast  of  some  outragious  storme 
Blowne  downe.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  29. 

2.  Anything  bulky  or  unwieldy;  a large  un- 
wieldy person. 

Harry  Monmouth’s  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 

Is  prisoner  to  your  son.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
The  hulk  of  a tall  Brabanter,  behind  whom  I stood  in  the 
corner  of  a street,  shadowed  me  from  notice.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  [By  confusion  with  hull2,  q.  v.]  The  body  of 
a ship  or  decked  vessel  of  any  kind ; particu- 
larly, the  body  of  an  old  ship  or  vessel  which 
is  laid  up  as  unfit  for  sea-service,  or  a dismasted 
wreck. 

Nay,  even  the  hulks  of  the  ships  that  carried  them, 
though  not  converted  into  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
used  to  be  honoured  and  visited  as  sacred  relics  upon 
earth.  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  i.  1. 

4f.  [By  confusion  with  hull1,  q.  v.]  A hull  or 
husk.  Pegge.—The  hulks,  in  England,  old  or  dis- 
masted ships  formerly  used  as  prisons. 

There  was  one  H , who,  I learned,  in  after  days  was 

seen  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in  the  hulks. 

Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

hulk2  (hulk),  n.  [<  ME.  hulke,  holke,  a hut, 
hovel,  sty,  < AS.  Imlc,  a hulk,  hovel,  prob.  con- 
nected with  hulu,  E.  hull1,  and  AS.  *lmlian,  E. 
hill2,  cover,  from  the  root  of  AS.  helan,  ME. 
helen,  E.  heal2,  cover,  hide : see  hull1,  hill2,  and 
heal2.]  If.  A hut. 

Thei  maden  litle  housis  (ether  hulkis)  in  desert  places. 

Wyclif,  Wisdom  xi.  2 (Purv.). 

2.  A pigsty  or  a cattle-pen.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hulk3  (hulk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  = E.  holly1,  AS. 
hole; yn;  the  -7c  repr.  the  orig.  guttural.]  The 
holly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

hulk4  (hulk),  v.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  hoik.]  1. 
To  take  out  the  entrails  of : as,  to  hulk  a hare. 
[Rare.] 

I could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross-1  eg’d, 
hike  a hare  at  a poulter’s.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v. 

2.  In  mining,  to  take  down  or  remove,  as  the 
softer  part  of  a lode,  before  removing  the  harder 
part.  See  gouge,  n.,  5. 

hulk4  (hulk),n.  [<  hulk1,  v.]  In  mining:  (a) 
The  removal  of  the  gouge  or  soft  part  from  the 
side  of  the  lode  before  breaking  any  part  of 
the  hard  metalliferous  portion  of  it  down.  (6) 
The  excavation  made  by  this  operation, 
hulking  (hul'king),  a.  [<  hulk1,  2,  + -ing2.] 
Unwieldy;  heavy  and  clumsy.  [Colloq.] 

You  are  grown  a large  hulking  fellow  since  I saw  you 
last.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  165. 

hulky  (hul'ki),  a.  [<  hulk1  4-  -y1.]  If.  Bulky; 
unwieldy. — 2.  Clumsy;  loutish;  hulking.  [Col- 
loq.] 

I want  to  go  first  and  have  a round  with  that  hulky  fel- 
low who  turned  to  challenge  me. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  lvi. 

hull1  (hul),  n.  [<  ME.  hulef  hole , hooley  holl , a 
hull,  husk,  shell,  < AS.  hulu , hull,  husk,  = MD. 
hulle , D.  hul , a veil,  covering  for  the  head,  hood, 
cap,  = OHGr.  hulla , MHG.  G.  hulle , a veil,  cover, 
hood,  cap,  sheath,  husk,  case ; also  with  forma- 
tive -s,  MD.  Mdse,  also  hulsclie , lmldsche , D.  hulze, 
hull,  husk,  cod,  case,  = MLG.  huls,  LG.  Mdse  = 
OHG.  hulsa,  MHG.  huls , liidse,  hulsche,  hulsche , 
G.  hiilse , hull,  husk,  etc. ; connected  with  the 
verb,  AS.  *hulian,  ME.  hulen , Mien,  hillen,  E.  hilfi, 
cover  (cf.  Sc.  hill  = hull).,  ult.  from  the  root  of 
AS.  helen , ME.  helen , cover,  hide : see  heal 2,  hilfi, 
and  cf.  hull 2.]  An  outer  covering,  particularly 
of  a nut  or  of  grain ; a husk. 

The  hulkes,  hulles,  or  akinnes  of  grapes,  when  their 
moisture  is  crushed  and  pressed  out.  Nomenclator. 

I learnt  more  from  her  in  a flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 

And  every  Muse  tumbled  a science  in. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
To  unhusk  truth  a-hiding  in  its  hulls. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  988. 
★=Svn.  Husk,  etc.  See  skin,  n. 
hull1  (hul),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  liullen;  < hull1,n.~\  1. 
To  strip  off  the  hull  or  hulls  of:  as,  to  hull 
grain;  to  hull  strawberries. — 2f.  To  strip  off. 
Hastili  hulde  we  the  hides  of  thise  bestes, 

Greithe  we  vs  in  that  gere  to  go  ferther  hennes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2587. 

Hulled  barley.  See  Scotch  barley , under  barley i . — Hulled 
corn,  a preparation  of  whole  grains  of  Indian  corn  or  maize 
for  food,  made  by  maceration  in  a weak  lye  to  remove  the 
hulls,  subsequent  cleansing,  and  a thorough  boiling  in 
★ milk. 

hull2  (hul),  n.  [Conformed  to,  and  usually  iden- 
tified with,  hull l,  as  if  the  1 shell  ’ of  a ship, 
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but  really  a different  word ; < ME.  holl , holle , 
hoole,  hole , the  hull  of  a ship,  a particular  use 
of  hole1,  a hollow.  Hull%  is  thus  identical 
with  hold 3,  both  being  variations  of  hole1,  in  a 
sense  prob.  derived  from  the  D.:  cf.  “het  hoi 
van  een  schip,  the  ship’s  hold  or  hull”  (Sewel) : 
see  hold 3 and  hole1,  n .]  The  frame  or  body 
of  a ship,  exclusive  of  her  masts,  yards,  and 
rigging. 

Here  I beheld  ye  sad  spectacle,  more  than  halfe  that 
gallant  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  miserably  shatter’d, 
hardly  a vessell  intire,  but  appearing  rather  so  many 
wrecks  and  hulls.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  17, 1666. 

Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look’d  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
A hullt,  at  hullt  ( naut .).  Same  as  ahull. 

By  reason  of  contraiy  windes,  which  blew  somewhat 
hard,  we  lay  a hull  vntill  morning. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  104. 
They  could  bear  no  sail,  but  were  forced  to  lie  at  hull 
many  days  together. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  33. 
Hull  down,  (a)  Naut. , so  far  off,  as  a ship,  that  the  hull 
is  invisible,  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
while  the  masts  and  sails  are  still  seen. 

Now,  at  15  miles,  a ship  is  hull  down;  so  it  comes  to  this, 
that  we  can  throw  a 9-inch  6hell  on  to  the  deck  of  a ship 
before  we  can  see  it ! Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  340. 
Hence  — (b)  In  sporting,  so  far  behind  as  to  stand  no  chance 
of  winning.  [Slang.] 

hull2  (hul),  v.  [<  hulfi,  w.]  I.  trans.  To  strike 
or  pierce  the  hull  of  (a  ship)  with  a cannon- 
ball. 

As  we  were  under  full  headway,  and  swiftly  rounding 
her  with  a hard-port  helm,  we  delivered  a broadside  at 
her  consort,  the  Bombshell,  each  shot  hulling  her. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  428. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  float  or  drift  on  the  water, 
as  the  hull  of  a ship  without  the  aid  of  sails. 

Being  then  little  winde,  and  neere  the  land,  they  tooke 
in  their  sayles,  and  lay  hulling.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 422. 

Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
He  look’d,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  840. 

hull3t  (hul),  v.  t.  A variant  of  hill2. 
hull3  (hul),  n.  [<  hull3,  v.  Cf.  also  hulk2.]  A 
hovel;  a pen;  a sty.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hull4t,  ».  [A  dial.  var.  of  hollen,  holly1.]  Holly. 
Oft  did  a left  hand  crow  foretell  these  things  in  her  hull 
tree.  IV.  Webbe,  Eng.  Poetry,  p.  74. 

hull5  (hul),  a.  and  n.  A dialectal  pronunciation 
of  whole,  common  in  New  England, 
hullabaloo  (hul'a-ba-lo' ),  n.  [Also  written  lial- 
labaloo,  hullaballoo,  Sc.  hullie-bulloo,  hillie-bulloo, 
huUie-bullow,  hillie-balow,  hullie-bullie,  halloo- 
balloo;  a varied  redupl.  of  indefinite  elements; 
cf.  hullo  = hello,  hallo1,  hubbubboo,  and  hurly- 
burly]  Uproar;  racket;  noisy  confusion. 

Thinkest  thou  that  we  are  dying  of  silence  here,  and  only 
to  be  preserved,  like  the  infant  J upiter,  hy  a hullabaloo/ 
Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

huller  (hul'er),  n.  [<  hull1  + -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hulls ; specifically,  a hulling-ma- 
cliine ; a hulling-mill  or  huller-gin. 
huller-gin  (hul'er-jin),  ii.  A cotton-gin  for  gin- 
ning cotton  gathered  with  the  bolls.  E.  S. 
Knight. 

hullet  (hnl'et),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  owlet. 
hull-gull  (hul'gul'),  «•  [Perhaps  a corruption 
of  whole  goll,  with  ref.  to  the  closed  hand  (see 
goll,  fist).  Cf.  gull1,  7,  hull11.]  A guessing  game 
for  children.  One  player  takes  a number  of  beans,  peas, 
or  the  like  in  his  closed  hand,  saying,  “ Hull  gull."  An- 
other says,  “Hand  full.”  Then  the  first  says,  “Parcel  how 
many?"  The  other  player  then  guesses  at  the  number, 
taking  all  if  the  guess  is  correct,  otherwise  making  up  the 
discrepancy. 

hulling-machine  (hul'ing-ma-shmri),  ».  A ma- 
chine for  removing  the  hulls  from  grain,  in  such 
hulling-machines  as  the  wheat-huller,  the  barley-mill, 
and  the  hominy-mill,  the  hull  is  broken  and  torn  from 
the  grain  without  crushing  the  grain  itself.  In  the  pearl- 
hailey  mill,  the  hull  is  removed  and  the  grain  rounded 
by  grinding.  In  cotton-cleaning  the  bolls  with  the  seed 
and  lint  are  sometimes  treated  together  in  the  huller- 
gin.  All  these  hulling-machines,  except  the  last,  are  es- 
sentially grinding-mills,  and  employ  either  rotating  stones 
or  roughened  revolving  cylinders. 

hullite  (hul'It),  n.  [After  Prof.  Edward  Hull 
of  Dublin.]  A black  massive  mineral  filling 
cavities  in  basalt  near  Belfast,  Ireland.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron,  aluminium,  and  mag- 
nesium. 

hullo  (hu-lo'),  interj.  Another  form  of  hello. 
Hullo ! (and  here  I particularly  beg,  in  parenthesis,  that 
the  printer  will  follow  my  spelling  of  the  word,  and  not 
put  Hillo,  or  Halloa,  instead,  both  of  which  are  base  com- 
promises which  represent  no  sound  that  ever  yet  issued 
from  any  Englishman’s  lips).  Dickens,  Household  Words. 
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hullockt  (hul'ok),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Naut., 
a small  part  of  a sail  lowered  in  a gale  to  keep 
the  ship’s  head  to  the  sea. 
hully1  (hul'i),  a.  [<  hull 1 + -y1.]  Having  husks 
or  pods ; siliquous. 

hully2t,  n.  [Cf.  hull1.]  1 . A long  wicker  trap 
used  for  catching  eels. — 2.  A perforated  chest 
for  keeping  crabs  and  lobsters  in  the  sea  till 
wanted.  Halliwell. 

huloist  (huTo-ist),  n.  Same  as  hyloist. 

hulotheism,  hulotheist.  Same  as  hylotheism, 
hylotheist. 

Hulsean  (hul'se-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
John  Hulse,  an  English  clergyman  (born  1708, 
died  1789  or  1790).  By  his  will  he  provided  for  sev- 
eral endowments  or  foundations  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Hulsean  lectureship 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  or  on  difliculties  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  H ulsean  professorship  of  divinity.  The 
Hulsean  lecturer  (called  by  him  the  “ Christian  Preacher”) 
is  chosen  annually  (beginning  with  1820),  and  now  delivers 
from  four  to  six  (.but  formerly  more)  lectures  or  sermons 
before  the  university,  which  are  published.  The  Hulsean 
professorship  was  substituted  in  1860  for  the  office  of 
“Christian  Advocate ” instituted  by  Hulse. 
hulst  (hulst),  n.  [D.  7 mist,  holly.]  Holly.  See 
hollen. 

hulstert,  v.  t.  [ME.  liulstren,  conceal,  hide,  ult. 

< AS.  heolstor,  a covering,  concealment,  dark- 
ness ; see  holster.]  To  hide ; conceal. 

I wol  herberwe  me 
Ther  I hope  best  to  hulstred  be. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6146. 

hulver  (hul'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  hulver,  holver  (hul- 
vur,  holmr),  hulfere,  holly,  < Ieel.  hulfr,  dog- 
wood (otherwise  called  beinvidhi,  prop,  ebony, 
ebony-wood,  < beinn,  ebony  (<  L.  ebenus),  as- 
similated to  bein,  leg,  bone,  = E.  bone1).  Con- 
nection with  holly,  hollen,  ME.  holi,  holm,  etc., 
doubtful.]  Holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium.  The  knee- 
hnlver  is  Ruscus  aculeatus,  the  butcher’s  broom ; 
the  sea-hulver  is  Eryngium  maritimum. 

Save  hulver  and  thorn,  thereof  flail  for  to  make. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points. 

huly,  a.  and  adv.  A variant  of  liooly. 
hum4  (hum),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hummed,  ppr. 
humming.  [<  ME.  hummen,  hum,  = MHG.  G. 
hummen,  hum  (cf.  OD.  hummen,  liemmen,  mutter, 
hum  (def.  2),  hem,  D.  liemmen,  cry  hem  after)  ; 
freq.  humble1,  q.  v.;  orig.  imitative,  like  ME. 
hummen,  E.  bum1  and  boom1,  humble,  hum, 
buzz,  MHG.  G.  summen  = Dan.  summe,  buzz, 
Sp.  zumbar,  hum,  resound,  Pg.  zumbir,  buzz.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a prolonged  droning 
sound,  as  a bee  in  flight;  drone;  murmur; 
buzz. 

Suddenly  with  boisterous  armes  he  throwes 
A knobby  flint,  that  hummeth  as  it  goes. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

Sometimes  a thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a similar  sound,  such 
as  the  droning  of  a tune,  a contemptuous  or 
vacant  mumbling,  a murmuring  expression  of 
applause  or  satisfaction,  hesitation,  dissent, 
etc. 

When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation  hum- 
med so  loudly  and  so  long  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it. 

Johnson,  Bp.  Sprat. 

3.  Same  as  hem2. 

If  you  chance  to  he  out,  do  not  confess  it  with  standing 
still,  or  humming,  or  gaping  one  at  another. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  v.  1. 

“Well,  you  fellow,”  says  my  lord,  “what  have  you  to 
say?  Don’t  stand  humming  and  hawing,  but  speak  out.” 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  viii.  11. 

To  make  things  hum,  to  set  matters  in  rapid  motion  or 
great  activity.  [U.  S.] 

Since  the  American  nation  fairly  got  hold  of  the  holiday 
[Christmas), ...  we  have  made  it  hum,  as  we  like  to  say. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  161. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  sing  with  shut  mouth,  as  to 
the  sound  m;  murmur  without  articulation; 
mumble:  as,  to  hum  an  air. 

Pray,  let  me  look  upon  the  gentleman 

With  more  heed ; then  I did  but  hum  him  over 

In  haste,  good  faith,  as  lawyers  chancery  sheets. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode 
And  humm’d  a surly  hymn. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

2f.  To  express  approbation  of,  or  applaud,  hy 
humming. 

Such  Sermons  as  are  most  humm’d  and  applauded  there 
would  scarce  be  suffer’d  the  second  hearing  in  a grave 
congregation  of  pious  Christians. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Here  Nash,  if  I may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a polite 
and  fashionable  phrase,  was  humm’d. 

Goldsmith,  Richard  Nash. 
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hum1  (hum),  n.  [<  hum1,  v.]  1.  Any  inarticu- 

late, low,  murmuring,  or  buzzing  sound,  as  that 
made  by  bees  in  flight,  by  a spinning  top,  etc. ; 
a faint  continuous  sound  having  no  definite 
pitch ; a buzz. 

In  drawling  hums  the  feeble  insects  grieve. 

Addison , tr.  of  V irgil's  Georgies,  iv. 
Sounds  that  come 

(However  near)  like  a faint  distant  hum 
Out  of  the  grass,  from  which  mysterious  birth 
We  guess  the  busy  secrets  of  the  earth. 

Keats , Vox  et  prseterea  nihil. 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 
Into  dreamful  slumber  lull'd. 

Tennyson, , Eleanore. 
The  hum  outliving  the  hushed  bell. 

Lowell , Darkened  Mind. 
Specifically — (a)  A low  confused  noise,  as  of  a crowd,  or 
of  distant  voices  or  sounds  of  any  kind. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 
Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  L 118. 
No  sound  of  life  is  heard,  no  village  hum. 

Bryant , Earth. 

(6)  A buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  approbation,  (c)  A 
sound  uttered  with  closed  mouth  by  a speaker  in  a pause 
from  embarrassment,  affectation,  or  the  like : as,  hums 
and  haws.  Also  (and  now  more  commonly)  hem. 

I take  my  chair, 

And,  after  two  or  three  majestic  hums, 

. . . Peruse  my  writings. 

Massinger , Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 
My  solemn  hums  and  ha’s  the  servants  quake  at. 

Fletcher  ( and  Massing erT),  Lovers’  Progress,  i.  1. 

2f.  [Prob.  from  its  causing  a buzzing  or  hum- 
ming in  the  head.]  A drink  formerly  common, 
probably  made  of  strong  ale  or  of  ale  and  spirit. 
Its  exact  composition  is  not  known. 

And  calls  for  hum. 

You  takers  of  strong  waters  and  tobacco, 

Mark  this.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  5. 

Lord,  what  should  I ail ! 

What  a cold  I have  over  my  stomach ! would  I had  some 
hum.  Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  3. 

Venous  hum,  in  pathol.,  the  humming  sound  heard  in 
the  large  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  especially  in  anemic 
states. 

hum1  (hum),  inter j.  [Another  form  of  hem,  h’m, 
interj.,  q.  v.  see  hum1,  esp.  in  sense  1 {<:). 
Cl.  LG.  hum,  humme,  an  interjection  of  forbid- 
ding or  directing ; F.  hum,  hum,  a coughing  ac- 
cent or  voice.]  An  interjectional,  hesitating 
sound,  uttered  with  or  during  a pause;  hem; 
h’m. 

Bar.  Hum,  hum 

Jam.  That  preface. 

If  left  out  in  a lawyer,  spoils  the  cause, 

Though  ne’er  so  good  and  honest. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 

hum2  (hum),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hummed,  ppr. 
humming.  [Orig.  dial. ; appar.  a particular  use 
of  hum1,  v.,  I.,  2,  II.,  2;  cf.  Sp.  zumbar,  joke, 
jest,  make  oneself  merry,  Pg.zombar,  joke,  jest, 
a particular  use  of  Sp.  zumbar,  Pg.  znmbir,  hum, 
buzz:  see  hum1.  Cl.  humbug.]  To  trick  or  de- 
lude; impose  on;  cajole. 

I don’t  mean  to  cajole  you  hither  with  the  expectation 
of  amusement  or  entertainment ; you  and  I know  better 
than  to  hum  or  be  hummed  in  that  manner. 

Mme.  D’Arblay , Diary,  II.  153. 
hum2  (hum),  n.  [<  hum 2,  i\]  An  imposition  or 
hoax ; a humbug. 

’Tis  true  his  friend  gave  out  that  he  was  hanged ; 

But  to  be  sure,  ’twas  all  a hum. 

Garrick,  quoted  in  Jon  Bee's  Samuel  Foote,  p.  lxxxvi. 
It’s  “No  Go”— it’s  “Gammon”  — it’s  “all  a Hum:' 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  186. 

I daresay  all  this  is  hum,  and  that  all  will  come  back. 

+ Lamb,  To  Manning, 

human  (hu'man),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  humane , 
humaine,  < ME.  * human  (in  adv.  humanly ),  hu- 
main,  < OF.  humain , F.  humain  = Pr.  human , 
uman  = Sp.  Pg.  humano  = It.  umano,  < L.  hu- 
manus,  of  or  belonging  to  a man,  human,  hu- 
mane, < homo  ( homin -),  man : see  Homo.  Cf.  hu- 
mane, a,  doublet  of  human.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of  man  or  of  mankind ; 
having  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  man : as, 
human  life  or  nature;  a human  being ; human 
shape. 

Neuer  humain  ey  saw  to  it  egal ! 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  951. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  me  ...  to  set  her  before  your 
eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2. 
But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 
To  Nature’s  bosom  nearer?  Whittier,  Bums. 
Human  nature  ...  is  a composite  thing,  a constitution 
of  many  parts  differing  in  kind  and  quality. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  202. 
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2.  Pertaining  to  the  sphere,  nature,  or  faculties 
of  man ; relative  or  proper  to  mankind ; mun- 
dane; secular;  not  divine:  as,  human  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  or  science ; human  affairs. 

My  hand  was  in  all  human  probability  the  first  that  had 
knocked  at  his  door  in  a quarter  of  a century. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  662. 
Human  Sign,  (a)  In  logic,  a sign  instituted  by  a con- 
vention among  men ; a conventional  sign,  as  a stroke  of 
a bell  for  a sign  of  the  hour.  ( b ) In  astral.,  a sign  of  the 
zodiac  corresponding  to  a constellation  having  for  its 
figure  a human  being.  The  human  signs  are  Gemini, 
Virgo,  Aquarius,  and  the  first  half  of  Sagittarius.  = Syn.  1. 
Human,  etc.  See  humane. 

II.  n.  A human  being;  a member  of  the 
family  of  mankind.  [Now  colloq.  or  humor- 
ous.] 

Mars,  Mars  (said  he),  thou  plague  of  men,  smear'd  with 
the  dust  and  bloud 

Of  humanes,  and  their  ruin’d  wals.  Chapman,  Iliad,  v. 

Humans  for  men,  which  Mr.  Bartlett  includes  in  his 
“Dictionary  of  Americanisms,”  is  Chapman’s  habitual 
phrase  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  I find  it  also  in  the 
old  play  of  “ The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl.” 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

Parson  B — — ...  is  just  as  fierce  upon  the  dogs  when 
thev  annoy  him  as  he  is  upon  the  humans  who  cross  his 
path.  Harper' 8 Mag.,  XVI.  137. 

To  see  such  a number  of  terrified  creatures  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  every  nook  along  the  shore  is  enough  to  infect  a 
silly  human  with  alarm. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  121. 

humanatet  (lra'man-at),  a.  [<  ML.  liumanatus, 
p.  of  humanari,  become  human,  < L.  liumanus, 
uman:  see  human.]  Made  human;  endued 
with  humanity. 

Of  your  saying  it  followeth  that  the  bread  is  humanate 
or  incarnate.  Cranmer,  Ans.  to  Gardiner,  p.  309. 

humane  (hu-man' ),  a.  [Formerly  not  separated 
from  human,  which  was  also  spelled  humane, 
humaine  (with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable) ; 
recently  differentiated,  with  form  and  accent 
of  the  L.  humdnus,  human,  also  humane : see 
human,  and  cf.  -an,  -ane.]  If.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  man;  human.  See  human,  a.,  1. — 2f.  Pro- 
fane; secular.  See  human,  a.,  2. 

His  ignorance  acquites  him  of  all  science,  humane  or 
divine.  Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  An  Hypocrite. 

Aristotle,  . . . Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  all  humane 
authors.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

3.  Having  the  feelings  and  inclinations  proper 
to  man;  having  tenderness,  compassion,  and 
a disposition  to  treat  other  human  beings  and 
the  lower  animals  with  kindness;  kind;  be- 
nevolent. 

It  is  the  humane  way : the  other  course 

Will  prove  too  bloody.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

From  racks,  indeed,  and  from  all  penalties  directed 
against  the  persons,  the  property,  and  the  liberty  of  here- 
tics, the  humane  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  shrinks  with  hor- 
ror. Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

4.  Tending  to  humanize  or  refine:  applied  to 
the  elegant  or  polite  branches  of  literature,  es- 
pecially philology,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics.  See  humanity,  5. 

He  was  well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  humane  literature. 

Wood,  Athenm  Oxon.,  I.  310. 

It  [theology]  is  too  universal  in  its  relations  to  he  able 
to  stand  alone ; it  will  disclose  its  best  treasures  only  to 
those  who  come  to  it  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  hu- 
maner  letters.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  218. 

= Syn.  3.  Humane, Merciful;  tender, tender-hearted, kind- 
hearted,  compassionate,  sympathetic.  Humane  differs 
from  the  ordinary  use  of  merciful  in  that  it  expresses  ac- 
tive endeavors  to  find  and  relieve  suffering,  and  espe- 
cially to  prevent  it,  while  merciful  expresses  the  disposi- 
tion to  spare  one  the  suffering  which  might  be  inflicted. 
The  good  Samaritan  was  humane ; Shylock  should  have 
been  merciful;  the  Royal  Humane  Society;  a merciful 
judge. 

Human,  Humane.  Human  is  that  which  belongs  to 
man  as  man ; humane  means  not  inhuman,  compassion- 
ale-  A.  S.  Hill,  Rhetoric,  p.  51. 

And  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  O merciful  Father,  to 
hear  us.  Book  of  Common  Prayer , Communion  Service, 

[Invocation. 

humanely  (hu-man'li),  adv.  [<  humane  + -ltj2. 
Cf . humanly.]  In  a humane  manner ; with  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  or  compassion, 
humaneness  (hu-man'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  humane ; tenderness, 
human-heartedness  (hu'man-har//ted-nes),  n. 
Humaneness ; humanity. 

His  [Scott’s]  own  wonderful  humanheartednese—so 
broad,  so  clear,  so  genial,  so  humorous. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  108. 

humanhoed  (hu'man -hud),  n.  [<  human  + 
-hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  hu- 
man; humanity.  [Rare.] 

If  a man  attempt  to  benefit  humanity  by  being  faithful 
to  his  humanhood,  he  is  obliged  ...  to  run  counter  to 
his  age.  Maccall,  Elem.  of  Individualism,  p.  90. 

humanics  (hu-man'iks),  n.  [<  human  + -ics: 
see  -ics.]  The  doctrine  or  science  of  human 
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nature,  or  of  matters  relating  to  humanity. 
Collins. 

humaniform  (hu-man'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  huma- 
nus,  human,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  characteristics  of  man  ; human.  [Rare.] 

All  religion  being  more  or  less  anthropomorphic,  or  hu- 
manijorm,  the  structure  of  the  spirit  world  must  corre- 
spond with  human  conceptions  and  experiences. 

Amer.  Antiquarian,  XI.  11. 

humanify  (hu-man 'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
humanified,  ppr.  liumanifying.  [<  L.  humanus, 
human,  + faoere,  make.]  To  render  human; 
incarnate.  [Rare.] 

I will  not  dispute  whether  he  could  not  have  received 
us  again  to  favour  by  some  nearer  and  easier  way  than  for 
His  own  Son  to  be  humanified,  and  being  man  to  be  cru- 
cified. Rev,  T.  Adame,  Works,  III,  211. 

humanisation,  humanise,  etc.  See  humaniza- 
irtion , etc. 

humanism  (hu'man-izm),  n.  [<  human  + m] 

1.  Human  nature’ or  character;  humanity. 

A general  disposition  of  mind  belonging  to  a man  as 
such  is  termed  humanism.  Meyer. 

According  as  he  [man]  raises  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  to  the  levels  of  a higher  and  higher  humanism. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  12. 

2.  A system  or  mode  of  thought  in  which  hu- 
man interests  predominate,  or  any  purely  hu- 
man element  is  made  prominent. 

The  Hegelian  idealism  first  bred  the  more  sensualistic 
system  of  humanism,  and  then  humanism  bred  socialism. 

Bae , Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  114. 

Here  we  have  the  stern  Puritanism  of  old  Birmingham 
passing  into  modern  nonconformity,  . . . and  this  milder 
form  of  the  old  spirit  mellowing  at  last  into  nineteenth- 
century  humanism.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  246. 

I neither  admit  the  moral  influence  of  theism  in  the 
past,  nor  look  forward  to  the  moral  influence  of  human- 
ism in  the  future.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  249. 

3.  The  subjects  of  study  called  the  humanities; 
hence,  polite  learning  in  general ; literary  cul- 
ture; especially,  in  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
tive study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  letters, 
which  was  introduced  by  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and 
spread  thence  throughout  Europe. 

humanist  (hu'man-ist),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  huma- 
niste  = Sp.  Pg.  humanista  = It.  umanista  ; as  hu- 
man + -is£.]  I.  n.  1.  One  accomplished  in  lit- 
erary and  classical  culture ; especially,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
one  of  the  scholars  who,  following  the  impulse 
of  Petrarch,  pursued  and  disseminated  the 
study  and  a truer  understanding  of  classical, 
and  particularly  of  Greek,  literature.  The  active 
enthusiasm  of  the  humanists  was  the  chief  factor  in  ac- 
complishing the  Renaissance. 

The  author  of  Utopia  was  known  for  tolerant  and  liberal  : 
he  was  a humanist  and  a reformer. 

It.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  were  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent humanists,  such  as  Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino,  scholar 
and  statesman,  born  in  1869. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  252. 

He  [Hermann  Lotze]  is  now  one  of  the  noblest  living  hu- 
manists, as  contrasted  with  the  specialist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  eclectic  ...  on  the  other. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  94. 
2.  A student  of  human  nature,  or  of  matters  of 
human  interest ; one  versed  in  human  affairs 
and  relations. 

Equally  pleased  with  a watch,  a coach,  . . . or  a fact  in 
hydrostatics,  Pepys  was  pleased  yet  more  by  the  beauty, 
the  worth,  the  mirth,  or  the  mere  scenic  attitude  in  life 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  shows  himself  throughout  a 
sterling  humanist.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Samuel  Pepys. 

II.  a.  Humanistic. 

Italy,  that  holy  land  of  Humanist  enthusiasm. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  412. 

humanistic  (hfi-ma-nis'tik),  a.  [<  humanist  + 
-ic.’]  Of  or  pertaining  to  humanity  or  the  hu- 
manities; characteristic  of  humanists  or  of 
humanism. 

No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to  trouble 
the  tranquillity  of  its  humanistic  devotion.  J.  Caird. 

Science  . . . substitutes  a world  of  force  and  law  for 
a world  of  humanistic  divinities. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  148. 

The  old  Plutonic  gods  do  not  assert  themselves ; they 
are  buried  and  turned  to  dust,  and  the  more  modern  hu- 
manistic divinities  bear  sway. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXVII.  113. 

humanistically  (hu-ma-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a humane  manner;  by ’means  of  "the  humani- 
ties. 

Apart  from  current  controversies  stood  the  teachings 
of  the  school  of  Chartres,  humanistically  nourished  on  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  A.  Seth,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  423. 

humanitarian  (hu-man-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
humanity  + -arianJ]  I .a.  1.  In  theol.,  affirm- 
ing the  humanity  or  human  nature  of  Christ, 
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but  denying  Ms  divinity. — 2.  Having  regard 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  or  all  mankind ; 
broadly  pliilanthropic. 

Humanitarian,  wider  of  scope  than  philanthropic,  is  a 
word  pregnant  with  significance. 

F.  Hall , Mod.  Eng.,  p.  316. 

II.  n.  1.  In  theol. : (a)  One  who  asserts  the 
mere  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  denies  his 
divinity ; a Unitarian.  Some  humanitarians  hold 
that  Christ  was  the  subject  of  a divine  inspiration  which 
rendered  his  human  nature  an  extraordinary  one.  (ft) 

One  who  maintains  the  perfectibility  of  hu- 
man nature  without  the  aid  of  grace. — 2.  One 
who  adopts  the  doctrine  or  theory  that  man’s 
sphere  of  duty  is  limited  to  a benevolent  in- 
terest in  and  practical  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  religion. — 3.  A philanthropist, 
humanitarianism  (hu-man-i-ta'ri-an-izm),  n. 
[<  humanitarian  + -ism.]  1.  In  tlieol.,  the  doc- 
trine that  Jesus  Christ  possessed  a human  na- 
ture only. — 2.  The  doctrine  that  mankind  may 
become  perfectwithout  divine  aid. — 3.  The  doc- 
trine that  benevolence  or  philanthropy  forms 
the  sum  of  man’s  duties. 

Pierre  Leroux,  who  at  a later  period  became  the  ex- 
ponent of  Humanitarianism,  a kind  of  Saint-Simonism 
modified  and  tinctured  with  Hegelian  philosophy. 

B.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  72. 
4.  Humane  or  humanitarian  principles ; com- 
prehensive humanism  or  philanthropy. 

Christianity,  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines, 
the  sublime  humanitarianism  of  its  ethics. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  68. 
Humanitarianism  aims  at  the  reorganisation  of  socie- 
ty, so  that  all  shall  possess  equal  advantages  for  gaining  a 
livelihood  and  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  460. 

humanitianf  (hu-ma-nish'an),  n.  [Irreg.  < hu- 
manity + -ian.]  A humanist. 

There  was  an  orator  there,  a man  of  great  reading,  a sin- 
gular scholar,  and  an  excellent  humanitian. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  688. 
Hay,  sir,  I have  read  history,  lama  little  humanitian. 

B.  Junson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  s. 

humanity  (hu-man'j-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  humanitye, 
< OP . humanite,  humainete,  P.  humanite  = Pr. 
humanitat  = Sp.  liumanidad  = Pg.  liumanidade 
==  It.  umanitd  = D.  humaniteit  = G.  humani- 
tat = Dan.  Sw.  liumanitet,  < L.  humanita{t-)s, 
human  nature,  humanity,  also  humane  con- 
duct, < humanus,  human,  humane:  see  human, 
humane .]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  be- 

ing human;  human  character  or  nature. 

The  nature  and  condition  of  man,  wherin  he  is  lesse  than 
God  Almyghty,  and  excellynge  not  withstandyng  al  other 
creatures  in  erth,  is  called  humanitie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  8. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  stereotyped  humanity;  it  must 
ever  be  a vague,  bodiless  idea,  because  the  concrete  units 
from  which  it  is  formed  are  independent  realities. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  268. 
In  the  deluge,  Fintan  escaped  by  taking  the  form  of  a 
salmon,  until  the  receding  waters  left  him  high  and  dry 
on  Tara  Hill,  when  be  resumed  his  humanity. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  4. 

2.  Mankind  collectively;  the  human  race. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 

Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Shaft.,  Lear,  lv.  2. 

It  was  cutting  very  close  to  the  bone  to  carve  such  a 
shred  of  humanity  from  the  body  politic  to  make  a sol- 
dier of.  0.  IF.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  61. 

3.  The  character  of  being  humane ; considera- 
tion for  the  sensibilities  of  others,  and  sympa- 
thy with  their  needs  or  suffering;  kindness; 
benevolence ; a disposition  to  relieve  distress, 
whether  of  men  or  of  animals,  and  to  treat  all 
creatures  kindly. 

To  withdraw  something  from  thyself  to  give  to  other— 
that  is  a point  of  humanity  and  gentleness,  which  never 
taketh  away  so  much  commodity  as  it  bringeth  again. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 
Are  you  angry,  sir, 

Because  you  are  entertain’d  with  all  humanity  l 
Freely  and  nobly  us’d? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iii.  2. 
The  notion  of  what,  for  want  of  a better  phrase,  I must 
call  a moral  brotherhood  in  the  whole  human  race  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  during  the  whole  course  of 
history,  and  we  have  now  a large  abstract  term  answering 
to  this  notion  — Humanity. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  64. 

4t.  Politeness;  civility. 

To  prate  in  thy  maysters  presence,  it  is  no  humanitye. 

Babees  Book  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
There  cannot  be  a greater  argument  of  the  general  good 
understanding  of  a people  than  a sudden  consent  to  give 
their  approbation  of  a sentiment  which  has  no  emotion 
in  it.  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great  skill  in  the 
aetor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sentence  could  have 
nothing  in  it  which  could  strike  any  but  people  of  the 
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greatest  humanity— nay,  people  elegant  and  skilful  in 
observations  upon  it.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  502. 

5.  Learning  or  literature  of  a merely  human 
or  secular  kind:  opposed  to  divinity:  general- 
ly in  the  plural,  with  reference  to  the  several 
branches  of  such  literature,  as  philology,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  the  like.  In  Scotland,  in  the  singu- 
lar, applied  to  Latin  and  Latin  literature  alone : 
as,  a professor  of  humanity. 

Philological  studies,  when  philology  . . . was  restricted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  languages,  literature,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very  commonly 
called  liter®  humaniores,  or,  in  English,  the  humanities; 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of  their  value  as  a moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  which  has  led  scholars  almost  univer- 
sally to  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  appellation  to  a sense  of 
their  refining,  elevating,  and  humanizing  influence.  This, 
however,  I think  is  an  erroneous  etymology.  They  were 
called  liter®  humaniores,  the  humanities,  by  way  of  op- 
position to  the  liter®  divin®,  or  divinity,  the  two  studies, 
philology  and  theology,  then  completing  the  circle  of 
scholastic  knowledge,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phrase,  scarcely  included  any  branch  of 
physical  science.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  iii. 

humanization  (hu/^an-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  hu- 
manize + - ation .]  The  act  of  humanizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  humanized;  a making  hu- 
man or  humane;  assimilation  to  humanity. 
Also  spelled  humanisation . 

It  is  under  that  name  [duty]  that  the  process  of  humani- 
zation ought  to  begin  aud  be  conducted  throughout. 

Coleridge,  Table  Talk, 
humanize  (hu'man-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hu- 
manized, ppr.  humanizing.  [=  P.  humaniser  = 
Pg.  humanisar;  as  human  + -ize.\  I.  trans. 

1 . To  make  human ; give  or  attribute  a human 
character  to ; render  conformable  to  human  na- 
ture or  requirements. 

Socrates,  . . . by  his  plain  simplicity,  without  any  coun- 
terfeit vanity  whatsoever,  hath  humanized,  as  I may  so 
say,  philosophy,  and  attributed  it  to  humane  reason. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  986. 
Man,  . . . considered  simply  as  a being  of  this  world,  was 
to  the  Greek  the  expression  of  all  that  was  best  and  bright- 
est in  his  thoughts.  What  could  he  do  but  humanise  his 
8°us?  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  163. 

2.  To  render  humane  or  gentle ; make  suscep- 
tible or  agreeable  to  human  feeling;  refine  or 
soften  the  human  character  of;  civilize. 

. . . . Sone  might  tell 

What  humanizing  virtues  near  her  cell 
Sprang  up,  and  spread  their  fragrance  wide  around. 

Wordsworth,  Off  Saint  Bees’  Heads. 
It  is  always  humanizing  to  see  how  the  most  rigid  creed 
is  made  to  bend  before  the  kindlier  instincts  of  the  heart. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  113. 

Humanized  lymph.  See  lymph. — Humanized  virus 

See  virus. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  human  or  humane; 
become  civilized. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation  were 
the  punishment  of  injury.  Humanizing  by  degrees,  it 
admitted  slavery  instead  of  death  ; a further  step  was  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  instead  of  slavery.  Franklin. 
Also  spelled  humanise. 

humanizer  (hu'man-I-zer),  n.  One  who  hu- 
manizes. Also  spelled  humaniser. 
humankind  (hu'man-ldnd'),  n.  The  race  of 
man;  mankind;  the  human  species. 

A knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  640. 

humanly  (hu'man-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  humanly, 
courteously,  kindly : see  humanely  and  human.] 
1.  In  a human  manner;  after  the  manner  of 
men ; according  to  human  knowledge  or  belief : 
as,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  impossible. 

Look  at  this  little  seed.  See  . . . how  humanly  it  dies : 
how  humanly  it  puts  forth  its  spring  leaves. 

O.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  131. 
2f.  Kindly;  humanely. 

Though  1 earn’d,  well-bred ; and  though  well-bred,  sincere ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  636. 

humanness  (hu'man-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  human ; humanity. 

The  naive  innocence  of  the  child’s  untainted  humanness. 

H.  B.  Forman,  Living  Poets,  p.  226. 

humate  (hu'mat),  n.  [<  hum(ic)  4-  -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  humic  acid. 

From  the  solution  of  humates  or  ulmates  contained  in  the 
soil. 

Berkeley,  Cryptog.  Bot,  §§  227,  237. 

humationt  (hu-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  humatio(n-), 
a burying,  < humare,  cover  with  earth,  inter, 
bury,  < humus,  earth:  see  humus.  Compare 
exhumation,  inhumation .]  Interment;  inhu- 
mation. 

Lancashire  gave  me  breath, 

And  Cambridge  education ; 

Middlesex  gave  me  death, 

And  this  church  my  humation. 

J,  Weever,  Epitaph,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Lancashire. 


humble 

humbird  (hum'berd),  n.  [<  hum1  + bird1.]  A 
humming-bird.  [Rare.] 

Some  from  the  hum, -bird's  downy  nest. 

J.  JR.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

humble^  (hum'bl),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  humbelen, 
humblen,  for  */jwmw,efere(=OD.  liommelen),  hum, 
freq.  of  hummen,  E.  hum1,  like  bumble,  freq.  of 
bunt1,  boom1-,  see  hunt1.  Cf  .bumblebee.  For  the 
form,  cf.  humble 2,  humble 3,  hamble,  nimble,  etc.] 
To  hum. 

To  humble  like  a bee.  Minsheu . 

humble2  (hum'bl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  humbled, 
ppr.  humbling.  [Se.  hummel  (in  sense  2);  ult. 
a secondary  form  of  hamble,  mutilate,  ham- 
string: see  hamble.  Cf.  humble 2,  a.]  If.  To 
break;  make  sore. 

Kibed  or  humbled  heeles. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny  (ed.  1634),  IL  88. 

2.  To  break  off  the  ears  of  (barley)  with  a flail ; 
separate  from  the  awns.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.]  — 3f.  To  break  off  the  horns  of. 

The  polled  or  humbled  cattle  come  next  under  our  con- 
sideration,  a kind  well  deserving  of  notice. 

G.  Culley,  Observations  on  Live  Stock  (1786). 

humble2t  (hum'bl),  a.  [Sc.  hummel,  hummle, 
OSe.  homyll,  having  no  horns  (cf.  Se.  humlie, 
a cow  having  no  horns);  < humble 2 t\]  1. 

Broken ; bruised ; sore. — 2.  Having  no  horns, 
as  a cow. 

Quhen  vneouth  [strange]  ky  fechtis  amang  thaym  self, 
gif  ane  of  thaym  happenis  to  be  slane,  and  vneertane 
quhat  kow  maid  the  slauchter,  the  kow  that  is  homyll  sail 
beir  the  wyte.  Bellenden , Cron.  B.,  x.  c.  12.  {Jamieson.) 

3.  Pertaining  to  a humble  cow. 

The  lop-ear  [in  the  zebu]  is  a decidedly  hummel  charac- 
teristic. Amer.  Naturalist,  XXI.  886. 

humble3  (hum'bl  or  um'bl),  a.  [<  ME.  humble, 
< OF.  humble,  humle,  humele,  F.  humble  = Pr. 
lmmil,  omil  = OSp.  humil,  Sp.  Pg.  humilde  = 
It.  umile,  < L.  humilis,  low,  slight,  hence  mean, 
humble  (of.  Gr.  xayaMg,  xayn&q,  on  the  ground, 
low,  trifling),  < humus,  the  ground,  humi,  on 
the  ground,  = Gr.  xa!mi,  on  the  ground:  see 
humus,  human,  etc.,  and  chamodeon,  chameleon, 
chamomile , camomile.]  1.  Lowly  in  kind, 
state,  condition,  amount,  etc.;  of  little  worth 
or  moment ; unimportant ; low ; common  : as, 
a humble  cottage ; a man  of  humble  origin ; a 
humble  follower;  my  humble  means. 

TheBe  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with 
my  greatness.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

, Let  Innocence 

Be  written  on  my  tomb,  though  ne’er  so  humble, 

'Tis  all  I am  ambitious  of. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  2. 

I said,  I thank  thee,  Fate, 

I who  went  forth  so  humble. 

That  I come  back  so  great. 

Bryant,  Poet's  First  Song. 

2.  Lowly  in  manner  or  guise ; modest;  unpre- 
tending; submissive:  as,  a humble  apology. 

And  alle  that  ben  byfore 
Yow  in  this  stede,  salue  withe  humble  Face. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 
In  him  the  painter  labour’d  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1608. 
To  please,  you  must  a hundred  changes  try ; 
Sometimes  be  humble,  then  must  soar  on  high. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Boileau’s  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  579. 

3.  Lowly  in  feeling ; lacking  self-esteem ; hav- 
ing a sense  of  insignificance,  unworthiness, 
dependence,  or  sinfulness ; meek;  penitent. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 

1 Pet.  v.  6. 

Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iL  S. 
Prayer  of  humble  access.  See  access. =Syn.  2.  Unas- 
suming, unobtrusive,  unostentatious. 
bumble3  (hum'bl  or  um'bl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
humbled,  ppr.  humbling.  [<  ME.  humblen,  refl. ; 
(.humble3, a.]  1.  To  make  lower;  bringdown; 
bow  down. 

The  highest  mountains  may  be  humbled  into  valleys. 

Hakewill,  Apology. 
The  common  executioner  . . . 

Fails  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 

But  first  begs  pardon.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iH.  5. 

2.  To  make  lower  in  state  or  condition ; reduce 
in  power,  possessions,  esteem,  etc. ; abase : as, 
to  humble  one’s  foes;  to  humble  the  pride  of  a 
rival. 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will, 

To  be  so  crueU  to  an  humbled  foe? 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xli. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast ; 

Though  double  tax’d,  how  little  have  I lost ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  161. 


humble 

3.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  feeling ; bring 
down  the  pride  or  vanity  of;  make  meek  and 
submissive;  humiliate:  often  used  reflexively. 

Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  that  he  may  exalt  you.  1 Pet.  v.  0. 

They  [the  lords]  humble  themselves  to  the  King,  and 
crave  Pardon  for  that  they  had  done,  which  they  obtained. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  109. 
= Syn.  Debase,  Degrade , etc.  See  abase. 

bumblebee  (hum'bl-be),  re.  [<  ME.  humbylbee, 
hombulbe,  E.  dial,  also  hummobee;  (AS.  not 
found)  = D.  hommelbij  = Dan.  humlebi,  bumble- 
bee: not  directly  compounded  of  humble1,  hum, 
+ bee1,  the  simple  noun  *humble,  a bumble- 
bee, being  older  (OHG.) ; ME.  not  found  alone, 
OSc.  hummel,  a drone,  = OD.  hommel  (equiv. 
to  bommel  = E.  bumblebee),  a humblebee,  a 
drone,  a wasp,  = OHG.  humbal,  MHG.  humbel, 
hummel,  G.  hummel,  humblebee,  drone,  = Dan. 
humle  = Sw.  humla,  bumblebee.  The  mb  in 
OHG.  humbal  can  hardly  be  the  ordinary  dis- 
similation of  mm  as  in  humble1,  v.,  humble 2, 
humble 3,  though  the  word  cannot  well  be  sep- 
arated in  its  origin  from  the  imitative  base 
hum1.  Cf.  bumblebee .]  Same  as  bumblebee. 

Kill  me  a red-hipped  humble-bee , on  the  top  of  a thistle. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

The  young  humble  bee  . . . breeds  in  long  grass. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  70. 

Burly,  dozing  humble-bee ! 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 

Emerson,  The  Humble-Bee. 

humbleficatiou  (hum//-  or  um'bl-fi-ka'shqn),  re. 
[Irreg.  < humble^  + -fication.)  Humility.  [Lu- 
dicrous and  rare.] 

The  Prospectus  . . . has  about  it  a sort  of  unmanly 
hunMeficatum  which  is  not  sincere. 

Southey,  Letters  (1809),  II.  120. 

humblehedet,  n.  It)  some  Chaucer  manuscripts 
a reading  of  humble  bed. 

hurnblelyt,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
humbly. 

humble-mouthed  (hum'bl-moutht),  a.  Hum- 
ble in  speech. 

You  are  meek,  and  humble-mmith’d. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

humbleness  (hum'-  or  um'bl-nes),  re.  [<  hum- 
ble3 + -ness.)  The  state  of  being  humble  or 
low;  humility;  meekness. 

Bor  my  part,  I am  rather,  with  all  subjected  humble- 
ness, to  thank  her  excellencies.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Her  dress  . . . 

Is  homely — fashioned  to  express 
A wandering  Pilgrim’s  humbleness. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

humble-pie  (hum'bl-pi'),  n.  [<  humble-s,  for 
umbles,  orig.  numble-s,  q.  v.,  + pie  1.]  A pie 
made  of  the  umbles  or  numbles  (that  is,  the 
heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  entrails)  of  the  deer. 
—To  eat  humble-pie,  to  submit  tamely  to  insult  or  hu- 
miliation;  apologize  or  humiliate  ones  self  abjectly:  in 
allusion  to  the  humble-pie,  or  pie  made  of  the  umbles  or 
numbles  of  a deer,  formerly,  at  hunting  feasts,  set  before 
the  huntsman  and  his  followers,  but  with  further  and  now 
exclusive  allusion  to  the  adjective  humble. 

“ You  drank  too  much  wine  last  night,  and  disgraced 
yourself,  sir,”  the  old  soldier  said.  “You  must  get  up 
and  eat  humble-pie  this  morning,  my  boy.” 

Thackeray , Newcomes,  xiv. 

Your  “You  11  see  nex’  time ! ” an’  “Look  out  bumby ! ” 

Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  61. 

humble-plant  (hum'bl-plant),  n.  The  common 
sensitive-plant,  Mimosa  pudica. 

bumbler  (hum'-  or  um'blCr),  re.  One  who  or 
that  which  humbles ; one  who  reduces  pride  or 
mortifies. 

humbles  (um'-  or  hum'blz),  re.  pi.  An  erro- 
neous form  of  umbles,  originally  numbles.  See 
humble-pie  and  numbles. 

humblesset,  re.  [ME.,  also  humblis ; <.  OP.  hum- 
blece,  humblesse,  humility,  < humble,  humble : 
aeehumble3.)  Humbleness;  humility;  low  obei- 
sance. Chaucer. 

Go,  Iitille  bill,  with  all  humblis 
Vnto  my  lady,  of  womanhede  the  floure, 

And  saie  hire  howe  [a]  newe  Troiles  lithe  in  distre3 
All  onely  for  hire  sake. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  44. 

With  faire  fearefull  humblesse  towards  him  shee  came. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  26. 

humblessot,  re.  An  obeisance : a jocular  form 
of  humblesse.  Davies. 

He  kissed  his  hands  thrice  and  made  as  many  humbles- 
80s  ere  he  would  finger  it. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  172). 

humbling1!  (bum'bling),  n.  [<  ME.  humbeling , 
humbling , verbal  n.  of  humbelen , humblen , hum, 
humble : see  humble^. ] A humming. 

Lyke  the  last  humblynge 
After  the  clappe  of  a thundring. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1, 1039, 
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humbling2!  (hum'-  ornm'bling), 
of  humble 3,  v.]  Humiliation. 

I like  these  tears  well,  and  this  humbling  also. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

humblingly  (hum'-  or  um'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
humbling  or  humiliating  manner, 
humbly  (hum'-  or  um'bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  hum- 
bliche,  humeliche,  liumblely ; < humble 3 + - ly 2.) 
In  a humble  manner ; with  modest  submissive- 
ness ; with  humility. 

A warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side, 

And  hands  in  resignation  prest, 

Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  breast. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  i. 

Humboldt  blue.  Same  as  spirit-blue. 
humboldtilite  (hum'bol-ti-llt),  re.  [Irreg.  < 
Humboldt  (Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(1769-1859),  the  German  naturalist)  + -lite,  < 
Gr.  ?.tdor,  stone.)  A variety  of  melilite ; a sili- 
cate of  aluminium  and  iron,  belonging  to  the 
vesuvianite  group. 

humboldtine  (hum'bol-tin),  re.  [<  Humboldt  + 
-tree2.]  A native  oxalate  of  the  protoxid  of  iron, 
humboldtite  (hum'bol-tit),  re.  [<  Humboldt  + 
-ite2.)  Same  as  datolite : a name  given  by  Levy 
to  crystals  from  Tyrol,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  differed  from  ordinary  datolite  in  form, 
humbug  (hum 'hug),  re.  [First  in  use  about 
1735-40,  as  a piece  of  fashionable  slang,  with 
exactly  its  present  sense  : but  Dean  Milles  de- 
fines it  (about  1760)  as  “a  false  alarm,  a bug- 
bear,” appar.  a more  orig.  sense ; < hum2,  a 
dial,  and  slang  term,  delude,  impose  on,  cajole, 
+ bug1,  a specter,  goblin  (see  hum2  and  bug1) ; 
hut,  as  in  other  slang  terms,  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  formally 
composed.  The  use  of  humbug  in  ref.  to  a per- 
son is  more  recent ; cf.  fraud,  similarly  used 
in  colloquial  speech.]  1.  A trick;  an  impo- 
sition, especially  an  imposition  perpetrated  un- 
der fair  and  honorable  pretenses ; a hoax. 


humectation 

[Verbal  n.  humbuggery  (hum'bug-er-i),  re.  [<  humbug  + 
-ery.)  The  practice  of  humbug ; false  pretense ; 
imposition. 

bumbuzz  (hum'buz),  re.  [<  hum  + buzz.)  1.  A 
cockchafer,  Melolontha  vulgaris.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


William  had  caught  another  may-bee,  or  cockchafer,  or 
humbuzz  (for  so  that  insect  is  called  in  different  places). 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  May-bee,  p.  13. 

2.  A thin  piece  of  wood  with  a notched  edge, 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  a string, 
gives  a humming  or  buzzing  sound;  a bull- 
roarer.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

humdrum  (hum'drum),  a.  and  re.  [In  form  a 
compound  of  hum1  and  drum1,  perhaps  orig. 
drone1,  being  thus  in  effect  a redupl.  of  hum1, 

1.  e.  ‘ humming,’  droning,  monotonous.]  L a. 
Dull;  commonplace;  homely;  tedious. 

Shall  we,  quoth  she,  stand  stiU  hum  drum, 

And  see  stout  bruin,  all  alone, 

By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 

S.  Butler,  Hndibras,  I.  111.  112. 
Yet  am  I by  no  means  certain  that  she  would  take  me 
with  the  impediment  of  our  friends’  consent,  a regular 
humdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion  of  a good  fortune 
on  my  side.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iL  1. 

Every  one  knows  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  a plodding,  hum- 
drum, methodical  printer  [Richardson]  . . . proved  him- 
self an  original  genius.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  46. 

II.  n,  1 . A droning  tone  of  voice ; monoto- 
nous or  tedious  talk. 

I am  frequently  forced  to  go  to  my  harpsichord  to  keep 
me  awake,  and  to  silence  his  humdrum. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  191. 

2.  Monotony;  tediousness;  ennui. 

There  is  as  regards  the  more  definite  constituents  of 

the  field  of  consciousness  a close  resemblance  between 
natural  sleepiness  and  the  state  of  monotonous  humdrum 
we  call  tedium  or  ennui.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  71. 
3f.  A dull,  tedious  fellow;  a bore. 

I scorn  it,  I,  so  I do,  to  he  a consort  for  every  hum-drum. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
4.  A small,  low  three-wheeled  cart,  drawn  usu- 

There  is  a word  very  much  in  vogue  with  the  people  Eu rn H rri ut1  Hrnrn 'Him a j, 
of  taste  and  fashion,  which,  though  it  has  not  even  the  iHJHldrUIIl  (hum  drum),  V.  t. , pret.  andpp.  hum~ 
“ penumbra  ” of  a meaning,  yet  makes  up  the  sum  total  of  drummed , ppr.  hum  drumming.  [<  humdrum , a.] 
the  wit,  sense,  and  judgement  of  the  aforesaid  people  of  To  pass  the  time  in  a dull  manner, 
taste  and  fashion ! — “This  peace  will  prove  a confounded  hum  dnd  ffeon  [hum  ' dni -on 'l  n r<  hum  14- 
humbug  upon  the  nation.- These  theatrical  managers  SS  A l 7 

humbug  the  town  damnably !”- Humbug  is  neither  an  dudgeon*. J A complaint  or  outcry  without  suf- 
English  word,  nor  a derivative  from  any  other  language,  ficient  reason.  [Scotch.  ] 

.80un;l,  made  use  of  by  most  I would  never  be  making  a humdudgeon  about  a scart 
people  of  distinction ! It  is  a fine  make-weight  in  con-  0n  the  pow.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiii. 

versation,  and  some  great  men  deceive  themselves  so  7 ,,  _ ....  . ’ _ , _ 

egregiously  as  to  think  they  mean  something  by  it ! HUmectf  (hu-mekt  ),  V . t.  [\  1 . humecter  = Pr. 

The  Student  (1751),  II.  41.  (Todd.)  Sp.  Pg.  humectar  = It.  umettare , < L.  humectare , 
I remember  the  origin  of  that  word  humbug,  which  has  correctly  umectare , moisten,  wet,  < humectus , 


reigned  in  high  vogue  for  several  years,  but  I hope  this 
will  not  prove  another  humbug. 

British  Mag.,  April,  1763,  p.  542. 

The  great  and  illustrious  humbug  of  ancient  history 
was  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 
2.  A spirit  of  deception  or  imposition ; false- 
ness; hollowness;  pretense;  sham:  as,  there  is 


correctly  umectus,  of  a moist  nature,  moist, 
damp,  < humere , correctly  umere , be  moist : see 
humid.']  To  moisten;  wet;  water.  [Rare.] 
Galen  wyll  not  permytte  that  pure  wyne,  without  alaye 
of  water,  shulde  in  any  wise  be  gyuen  to  chyldren,  for  as 
much  as  it  humecteth  the  body,  or  maketh  it  moyster  and 
hotter  than  is  conueniente. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  L 11. 


a great  deal  of  humbug  about  him. — 3.  An  im-  humectantt  (hu-mek'tant),  a.  and 


postor;  a cheat;  a deceitful  fellow;  a person 
given  to  cajolery,  flattery,  or  specious  stories. 

In  reading  it  [“  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  ”]  one  feels  that 
he  is  at  least  a man  among  men,  and  not  a humbug  among 
humbugs.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  154. 

4.  A form  of  nippers  for  grasping  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose  in  refractory  cattle.  E . H.  Knight. 
— 5.  A kind  of  candy.  See  the  extract.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He  had  provided  himself  with  a paper  of  humbugs  for 
the  child — humbugs  being  the  North-country  term  for 
certain  lumps  of  toffy,  well  flavored  with  peppermint. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliii. 

humbug  (hum 'bug),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hum- 
bugged, ppr.  humbugging.  [<  humbug , n.]  I. 
trans.  To  deceive  by  a false  pretense ; impose 
upon;  cajole;  hoax. 

With  other  fine  things, 

Such  as  Kings  say  to  Kings 
When  each  tries  to  humbug  his  dear  Royal  Brother,  in 
Hopes  by  such  “gammon  ” to  take  one  another  in. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  300. 

ii.  intrans.  To  practise  deceit  or  trickery. 

Twixt  nations  and  parties,  and  state  politicians, 

Prim  shop-keepers,  jobbers,  smooth  lawyers,  physicians ; 

Of  worth  and  of  wisdom  the  trial  and  test 

Is — mark  ye,  my  friends ! — who  shall  humbug  the  best. 

Brookes , Epilogue  on  Humbugging. 

humbugable  (hum'bug-a-bl),  a.  [<  humbug , v., 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  humbugged;  gul- 
lible. [Rare.] 

My  charity  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  believe  that  any 
reasonable  man  (humbuggable  as  the  animal  is)  can  have 
been  so  humbugged.  Southey,  Letters  (1825),  III.  488. 


[=  F. 


humbugger  (hum'bug-er), 
bugs. 


One  who  hum- 


humectant = Sp.  Pg.  humectante  = It.  umettante, 
< L.  humectan(t-)s,  umectan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  humec- 
tare, umectare,  moisten:  see  humect.)  I.  a. 
Moistening;  diluent. 

Fumes  and  odours,  passing  so  easily  through  the  air,  will 
very  naturally  insinuate  into  their  vehicles  also ; which 
f umes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  humectant,  may  raise  that  di- 
versification of  touch  which  we  mortals  call  tasting ; if 
more  subtile  and  dry,  that  which  we  call  smelling. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iii.  4. 

II.  n.  A substance  regarded  as  tending  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
humectatef  (bu-mek'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  humecta - 
tus,  umectatus , pp.  of  humectare , umectare , mois- 
ten: see  humect.]  Same  as  humect. 

Native  Lucca  olives  afford  [an  oyl]  fit  to  allay  the  tart- 
ness of  vinegar  and  other  acids,  yet  gently  to  warm  and 
+ humectate  where  it  passes.  Evelyn,  Acetaria. 

humectation  (bu-mek-ta'shon),  re.  [=  P.  hu- 
mectation = Pr.  humectacio  = Sp.  humectad<fh  = 
Pg.  humectaqao  = It.  umettazione,  < LL.  humec- 
tatio(n-),  umcctatio(n-),  < L.  humectare,  umectare, 
moisten:  see  humect.)  1.  The  act  of  moisten- 
ing, wetting,  or  watering. 

A garden  that  ia  watered  with  short  and  Budden  showers 
is  more  uncertain  in  its  fruits  and  beauties  than  if  a rivu- 
let waters  it  with  a perpetual  distilling  and  constant  hu- 
mectation. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  67. 

He  would  sometimes  say  “Drink,  my  children;  health 
consists  in  the  suppleness  and  humectation  of  the  parts ; 
drink  water  in  great  abundance ; it  is  an  universal  men- 
struum that  dissolves  all  kinds  of  salt." 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  ii.  3. 
2.  In  med.:  (a)  The  preparing  of  a medicine 
by  steeping  it  for  a time  in  water,  in  order  to 
soften  and  moisten  it,  to  cleanse  it,  to  prevent 
its  subtile  parts  from  being  dissipated  in  grind- 


humectation 

ing,  or  the  like.  (6)  The  application  of  mois- 
tening remedies. 

humectivet  (hu-mek'tiv),  a.  [<  humect  + -ive.] 
Having  the  power  to  moisten, 
humefy  (hu'me-fi),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  humefied, 
ppr.  humefying.  [<  L.  fiumefacere,  umefacere, 
make  moist,  < humere,  umere,  be  moist,  + fa- 
cere,  make:  see  - fy .]  To  make  moist;  soften 
★ with  water.  Goldsmith. 
humeral  (hu'me-ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  humeral 

- Sp.  Pg.  humeral  = It.  umerale,  < NL.  liume- 
ralis ; ef.  neut.  LL.  humerale,  a covering  for  the 
shoulders,  < L.  humerus,  umerus,  the  shoulder: 
see  humerus.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
humerus. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper 
arm  or  the  shoulder. — 3.  In  entom.,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  situated  on  or  near,  a humerus  or  ante- 
rior corner  of  the  thorax  or  wing-cover Hume- 

ral angle,  in  entom. : (a)  The  exterior  front  angle  of  the 
thorax  orpronotum.  (i/)Theexteriorangleofabeetle’sely- 
trurn,  adjoining  the  pronotura.  (c)  A bend  in  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  wing,  near  the  base,  found  in  certain  in- 
sects.—Humeral  artery.  Same  as  brachial  artery  (which 
see,  under  brachial).— Humeral  callosities,  dilated 
spaces  on  the  front  angles  of  the  thorax,  seen  in  many 
Ihptera,  formed  by  a coalescence  of  parts  of  the  pro- 
thorax  with  the  metathorax. — Humeral  cincture  in 
w Uh.  See  cincture.— Humeral  veil,  in  the  Bom.  Cath. 
Ch.,  a long  narrow  veil  of  silk,  of  the  color  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical season,  worn  at  solemn  mass  by  the  sub-deacon, 
hanging  from  his  neck  and  over  his  shoulders.  He 
covers  his  hands  with  it  when  he  brings  the  paten  from 
the  credence  at  the  offertory,  and  while  he  holds  the  paten 
elevated  after  the  oblation  of  the  unconsecrated  chalice 
and  until  the  end  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  See  paterpzr.  ' 

II.  n.  1.  A part  of  the  Jewish  sacerdotal 
vestment,  worn  on  the  shoulder.  N.  E.  D. 

The  priest  put  on  the  humeral,  beset  with  precious 
stones-  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  116. 

2.  The  second  joint,  counting  from  the  base, 
of  the  pedipalp  of  a spider, 
humeri,  n.  Plural  of  humerus. 
humero-abdominal  (hirime-rd-ab-dom'i-nal), 
a.  Pertaining  both  to  the  humerus  and  to  the 
abdomen,  or  the  upper  arm  and  the  belly, 
humero-abdominalis  (hu//me-rd-ab-dom-i-na'- 
hs),  n.  [NL.]  A muscle  of  the  hedgehog  which 
extends  along  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
nects the  humerus  with  the  orbicularis  pauni- 
culi,  the  action  of  which  it  assists, 
humerocubital  (hu"me-ro-ku.'bi-tal),  a.  1.  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  humerus  and  to  the  cu- 
bit or  ulna,  as  a muscle  which  arises  from  one 
and  is  inserted  into  the  other  of  these  bones.— 
2.  In  ichtli .,  relating  to  the  confluent  so-called 
humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  exemplified  in  silu- 
roid  fishes ; of  or  belonging  to  the  coracoid  or 
^paraglenal.  Gunther. 

bumerodigital  (hu'me-ro-dij'i-tal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  humerus  and  a finger ; arising 
rrom  the  humerus  and  inserted  into  a finger  or 
into  the  digits  collectively,  as  a muscle, 
humero dorsal  (hu  "me-rb-dfi r'sal ) . a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  humerus  arid  the  back, 
humerodorsalis  (hu  " me  - ro  - d6r  - sa ' lis) 
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the  shoulder,  = Skt.  ansa,  the  shoulder.]  1. 
In  anat. : (a)  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  ex- 
tending from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbow- 
joint.  Ill  all  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  a single  bone, 
usually  of  much  greater  length  than  thickness,  and  more 
or  less  cylindrical,  but  in  a few  cases  short  and  stout  and 

VP.rv  irrpfmlop  It  ...at.  ri . 


humility 


Til  it  be  liarde,  unwattred  must  it  be, 

Lest  alle  the  werk  corrupte  liumyditee. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  183. 
O blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

2.  In  meteor.,  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in 


“ mil  ill  a lew  cases  snort  ana  stout  and  X.  in  meteor.,  the  amount  of  aoueons  van  or  in 

8capula'emKicoracoid1jtbyUa^ion^x>he^;t^)elowShy^con-  th<?  at.m°sPh,ere  compared  with  that  which  is  re- 
dyles  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  It  is  remarkably  <luirecl  «0  saturate  it  under  the  given  condition 
slender  and  cylindrical  in  man,  and  still  more  so  in  bats,  as  to  temperature:  specifically  called  relative 
See  cut  under  epicondyle  (J)  The  proseapula  of  humidity,  if  the  atmosphere  is  completely  saturated, 
nsnes.  so  called  by  Cuvier  and  his  followers,  the  humidity  is  expressed  as  100;  if  perfectly  dry  as  o The 
(c)  The  mesocoracoid  of  fishes:  so  designated  h.umidity  varies  widely  in  different  piaces,  and  in  the  same 
by  Owen  and  others,  (df)  The  shoulder  or  up-  bumidneS'nl  l'S  „ ■ r, 

per  arm  and  associated  parts.— 2.  Iu  entom.:  humifuse  ?hil^n?ffl^  « ’ r_  w"  . T 

marginal  v.fn  .1  thi  V‘T 

menopters.  Walker,  (c)  The  front  corner  of  the  surface  ol/™m  . ^ °Ver  > 6 

thoracic  region  seen  from  above ; the  shoulder : mifwe  Tflant  g d ’ Prooumbent  = as,  a hu- 
this  may  be  the  prothorax,  as  in  Coleoptera,  or  humiletV,  f<T  humili.  i„w  i,  v.i  . 
the  mesothorax,  as  in  Eiptera.-  Anconeal  fossa  W ttlnHn  t hitnnhs,  low,  humble : see  hum- 
of  the  humerus.  ’ See  anconeal.  Anconeal  fossa  ble\the  older  form.]  Lowly;  humble. 

bumet,  burnette1  (hu-met'),  n.  [Origin  ob-  V'J'  , [<  hwmile,  (t.  Cf.  humiliate,  hum- 

scure.]  In  her.,  a fesse  or  bar  couped  or  cut  off  ble’  B-]  To  humble. 

short  at  each  end,  and  so  forming  a simple  rec-  Dayyd  ought  to  humyle  himselfe.  Bp.  Fisher. 

tangle  with  its  longer  sides  horizontal.  humiliant  (hu-mil'i-ant),  a.  [=  F.  humiliant 

humete,  hurnette,  humettee  (hu-me-ta',  -te'),  = SP-  humillante  = 1%.  humilhante  = It.  umili- 
a.  la  her.,  couped  at  each  end  or  arm,  so  that  ornte,  < LL.  liumilian(t-)s,  ppr.  of  humiliare,  hu- 
the  extremities  do  not  reach  the  sides  of  the  es-  miliate : see  humiliate.']  Humiliating  TRare  1 

applied  t0  the  ehevr0ti-  fesse-  cross>  The  melancholy  of  humiliant  thoughts. 

andthelike._  1/™.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

numette-  (liu-met  ),  n.  A cap  of  fence  worn  humiliate  (hu-mil'i-at),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp  hu- 
fanW  w.  Hn  miliated,  ppr.  humiliating.  [<  LL.  humittatus, 

pp.  of  humiliare  (>  It.  umiliare  = Sp.  humillar  = 
-Pg.  humilliar  — Pr.  humiliar , umiliar , omeliar  — 
h . humilier),  abase,  humble,  < L.  humilis , lowly, 
humble:  see  humble 3.]  To  cause  to  be  or  ap- 
pear lower  or  more  humble;  depress;  especial- 
ly,  to  abase  in  estimation  ; Subject  to  shame  or 
disgrace;  mortify:  as,  to  humiliate  one’s  self  by 
a confession;  to  humiliate  a boaster. 

We  stand  humiliated  rather  than  encouraged.  Arnold. 

= Syn.  Debase,  Degrade,  etc.  (see  abase):  mortify,  shame, 
put  to  shame,  put  down,  dishonor. 


t v • '>  uap  Ui  worn 

by  archers  and  other  infantry  soldiers  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

bumgruffin  (hum'gruf-in),  /'.  [A  made  word, 
based  on  hum1,  v.  i.,  + gruff1,  mixed  with  grif- 
fin.] A terrible  or  repulsive  person.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

All  shrunk  from  the  glance  of  that  keen-hashing  eye, 
Save  one  horrid  Hunujruffm,  who  seem’d  by  his  talk, 
And  the  airs  he  assumed,  to  be  cock  of  the  walk. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  198. 

humhum  (hum'hum),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A kind  of 
plain,  coarse  Indian  cloth,  made  of  cotton. 


HumeflTll  ™ra^cot?f  Sto David  humiliatingP(hu-miT?-l-tiii°g),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  hu- 

4^0?  baling 


torian,  or  to  his  philosophy  or  writings.  Hume  pride  • ’lnorfifvirio- 

carried  sensationalism  and  individualism  to  their  extreme  - - ’ } S 

consequences,  resulting  in  philosophical  skepticism.  The 
study  of  Hume  roused  Kant  to  the  production  of  his  “Cri- 
tique of  the  Pure  Reason,  ’ which  is  largely  a refutation  of 
Hume  s skepticism. 

The  principal  effort  of  the  Humian  school  has  been  to 
abrogate  relations  not.  only  from  the  sphere  of  reality  but 
from  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  W.  James,  Mind,  IX.  4. 


The  citizens  of  Madrid  have  more  than  once  besieged 
their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from  him 
tne  most  humiliating  concessions. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

This  humiliating  peace  of  Presburg,  by  which  Austria 
lost  23,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  almost  3,000  000  of 
inhabitants,  was  a prelude  to  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  German  empire. 

Wooltsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  401. 


rATT  q , x „ v V1.V/A  Od  Ho  J , n. 

[NL.]  A muscle  of  the  hedgehog  arising  from 
the  humerus  near  the  ori- 
gin of  the  humero-abdomi- 
nalis, passing  through  the 
axilla,  and  expanding  upon 
the  integument  of  the  back 
and  upon  the  orbicularis 
panniculi,  the  action  of 
which  it  assists, 
humerometacarpal  (hu" 
me  - ro  - met  - a - kar ' pal),  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  humerus 
and  the  metacarpus ; arising 
from  the  humerus  and  in- 
serted into  the  metacarpus, 

★as  a muscle. 

humeroradial  (hu"me-ro- 
ra'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  humerus  and  the  radius, 
or  the  upper  arm  and  the 
forearm : specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  ratio  of  length 
between  these  parts. 

A long  forearm  ( humero-radial 
index  80). 

W.  B.  Flower,  Pop.  8ci.  Mo., 

★ [XXVIII.  316. 

humerus  (hu'me-rus), «.;  pi. 
humeri  (-ri).  [=  F.  humerus 
= Sp.  humero  = Pg.  humero 
— It.  umero,  omero,  < L.  hu- 
merus, a common  but  incor- 
rect spelling  of  umerus,  the 
shoulder,  prop,  the  upper 
bone  of  the  arm ; = Gr.  uuor, 
the  shoulder,  = Goth,  amsa, 


The  Humian  theory  was  believed  to  lead  inevitably  to  „Tm  „ „ .... 

scepticism  and  infidelity.  Emryc.  Brit,  IV.  S87.  -u  ...  ..  , ’ 11  1 

himiii*  , , . humiliation  (hu-mil-i-a  shon),w.  [=  F.  humili- 

humic  (hu  mik),  a.  [<  humus  + -ic.]  Pertam-  ation  = Pr.  humiliatio  = Sij.  humillacion  = Pu 

from  mold  (humus) — Humic  hmniliagao  --  It.  umiliazione,  < LL.  humilia- 
acid,  an  acid  found  m humus,  or  formed  from  it  by  boiling  tinfvt  \ S 1,  f 7* 

with  an  alkali.  Its  salts  are  called  humates  yuomng  trl?}n~h  < humiliare , humiliate:  see  humiliate.] 
humicubationf  (hu^mi-ku-ba'shon),  n.  r<  L.  bumiliating  or  humbling,  or  the 

humus , the  ground,  liumi , on  the  ground,  + cu-  being  humiliated ; abasement ; morti- 


- / O 7 7 v*4 V vUHIl,  I 

Oatio{n-),  a lying  down,  < cuhare , lie  down.]  A 
lying  on  the  ground ; penitential  prostration. 

Fasting  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  and  tears,  and  humicu- 
bations,  used  to  be  companions  of  repentance. 

Abp.  Bramhall. 

Lents,  Embers,  Vigils,  Groans,  Humicubations. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  146. 


fication. 

The  former  was  an  humiliation  of  Deity:  the  latter  an 
humiliation  of  manhood.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity. 

The  miseries  and  humiliations  of  dependence  had 
not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

Note  the  humiliation  he  suffers  from  being  looked  down 
upon  as  of  no  account  amongst  men. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  250. 


bllHlid  (bu  mid),  a.  [<  F.  humide  = Pr.  humid  = a.  spencer,  social  statics,  p.  250. 

bp.humedo  = Pg.  humido  = It  umido,  < L.  hu-  humility  (hu-mil'i-ti),  n.:  pi.  humilities  (-tiz). 
midiiSy  Correetly  umidus,  moist,  < humere,  correct-  [<  ME.  humilite , < OF.  humilite  F.  humilite  = 
ly  umere,  bG  moist,  akin  to  uveus.  moist,.  uvish/Q  Pi*  himiiin-ni  o..  7. , 


b,  bicipital  groove ; cf, 
coronoid  fossa ; ec,  exter- 
nal condyle, or  epicondyle; 
gt,  greater  tuberosity,  or 
trochiter;  h,  head;  ic, 
internal  condyle,  or  epi- 
trochlea ; lh,  capitellum, 
for  articulation  with  ra- 
dius; It,  lesser  tuberosity, 
or  trochin  ; /,  trochlea,  for 
articulation  with  ulna. 
Between  h and  gt  or  It  is 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
bone;  a little  below  b is 
the  surgical  neck  of  the 
bone. 


lj? - umere,  be  moist,  akin  to  uvens,  moist,  uvidus, 
udus,  moist:  cf.  Gr.  vypog,  moist  (see  hygro -), 
Icel.  vdkry  moist,  > E.  dial,  wokey,  moist,  ME. 
wokien,  be  moist.  Hence  humor , etc.]  Moist 
or  accompanied  with  moisture  j containing,  or 
formed  or  effected  by,  water  or  vapor : wet  or 
watery;  damp. 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress’d  his  beams 
Ihan  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  151. 

Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains, 

I orth  steps  the  man.  Cowper,  Task,  L 212. 

Humid  process.  See  assaying.  = Syn.  Damp,  Dank,  etc. 
See  moist.  * 

humidify  (hu-mid'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hu- 
midified, ppr.  humidifying.  [<  humid  + -i-fu.] 
To  make  humid.  [Rare.] 

★ Humidifying  the  air  in  mills.  The  Engineer,  LXV.353. 
humidity  (hu-mid'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  humidytee,  < 
OF.  humidite,  F.  humidit6  = Pr.  humiditat  = Sp. 
humididacl  (ef.  Pg.  humidade)  = It. umiditd,  < L. 
humidita(t-)s , correctly  umidita{t-)s , moisture, 
< umidus,  moist;  see  humid.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  humid;  moisture;  dampness;  especially, 
a moderate  degree  of  wetness  which  is  percep- 
tible to  the  eye  or  touch. 


Pr.  humilitat,  omilitat  = Sp.  liumildad  = Pg. 
humildade  = It.  umilita,  < L.  himilita(t-)s,  low- 
ness, meanness,  baseness,  in  LL.  (eecl.)  humil- 
ity, < humilis,  low,  lowly,  humble:  see  humble 3.] 
1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  humble; 
freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance;  lowliness 
of  mind;  a low  estimate  of  one’s  self;  self- 
abasement. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  instruction  of  wisdom  ; and 
before  honour  is  humility.  Prov.  xv.  33. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  with 
many  tears.  Acts  xx.  19. 

Owe  not  thy  humility  unto  humiliation  from  adversity. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  14. 

It  is  the  mark  ol  nobleness  to  volunteer  the  lowest  ser- 
vice,  the  greatest  spirit  only  attaining  to  humility. 

_ , . , „ Emerson,  Civilization. 

2f.  An  act  of  submission. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  A name  of  several  different  tattlers  or  tota- 
nine  birds  of  the  family  Scolopacidw.  (a)  The 
semipalnmtcd  tattler  or  willet,  Symphemia  semipalmata. 
[Massachusetts.]  ( b ) The  greater  yellowlegs.  Totanus  me- 
lanoleucus.  Audubon.  [Maine.]  (c)  The Bai-tramian sand- 
piper. Trumbull.  [Long  Island,  New  York.]  (d)  The 
Hudsonian  god  wit,  Limosa  hcemastica.  [Local,  U.  S ] 
=Syn.  1.  Meekness,  humbleness,  lowliness,  diffidence.’ 


humin 

humin  (hu'min),  n.  [<  humus  + -in'*.]  A neu- 
tral indifferent  substance  said  by  Mulder  to 
exist  in  black  humus,  it  may  also  be  prepared 
from  sugar  or  starch  by  the  action  of  a mineral  acid.  Its 
composition  and  properties  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  in- 
vestigated. 

Humiri  (hu-ml'ri),  n.  [NL.,  < umiri,  umire , 
the  native  name  (Tupi)  in  Brazil  and  Guiana.] 
A genus  of  balsamiferous  shrubs  or  trees,  of 
the  family  Eumiriacese , founded  by  Aublet  in 
1775.  It  is  characterized  by  having  20  stamens,  which 
are  united  by  their  base,  and  either  all  entire  and  bearing 
1 anther,  or  with  5 larger,  3-cleft  at  the  apex,  and  bearing 
3 anthers ; the  disk  is  10-lobed  or  10-parted  ; the  leaves  are 
alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  crenulate ; and  the  flowers  are 
white  and  arranged  in  cymes.  Three  species  are  known, 
all  natives  of  tropical  America.  II.  balsamiferum  is  a 
tree  40  feet  high,  having  a reddish  wood  used  in  house- 
building ; the  bark  when  wounded  yields  a reddish  bal- 
samic juice,  which  is  burned  as  a perfume  when  dry,  and 
is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  ointment.  II.  flori- 
bundum  is  a small  tree  called  umiri.  Its  bark  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Brazilians  as  a perfume,  and  when 
wounded  yields  a delightfully  fragrant  yellow  balsam 
known  as  balsam  of  umiri. 

Humiriacese  (hu-mir-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Humiri  + -acese.]  A small  family  of-  dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous  plants,  typified  by  the 
genus  Humiri.  The  species  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
tropical  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  a 
resinous  juice.  They  are  characterized  by  having  regular 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  5 small  imbricate  sepals  and 
5 hypogynous  deciduous  petals,  10  or  many  hypogynous 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  a 5-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  is 
a drupe,  with  albuminous  seed  and  orthotropous  embryo. 

Hiunism  (hu'mizm),  n.  [<  Hume  (see  def.)  + 
-ism.']  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  David 
Hume.  See  Humian . 

Yet  Berkeley  in  certain  passages  verges  toward  Hu- 
mis m,  as,  for  example,  where  he  says : “The  very  existence 
of  ideas  constitutes  the  soul.  Mind  is  a congeries  of  per- 
ceptions. Take  away  perceptions,  and  you  take  away 
mind.  But  the  perceptions,  and  you  put  the  mind.” 

* Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLY.  86. 

humite  (hu'mlt),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  Abra- 
ham Hume.]  Originally,  a mineral  from  Ve- 
suvius, occurring  in  small  crystals  yellow  to 
brown  in  color,  and  belonging,  as  was  believed, 
to  three  types  of  crystalline  form,  it  was  re- 
garded as  identical  with  chondrodite.  At  present  these 
three  varieties  are  accepted  as  distinct  species  or  sub- 
species, and  are  called  humite , chondrodite,  and  clino- 
humite.  The  name  humite  includes  only  the  kind  crys- 
tallizing in  the  orthorhombic  system ; the  other  two  are 
monoclinic,  but  differ  in  angles  and  planes.  They  have  all 
nearly  the  same  chemical  composition,  being  fluosilicates 
of  magnesium  and  iron.  See  chondrodite. 
humlet,  a-  An  obsolete  form  of  humble 2. 
hummel  (hum'el),  v.  and  a.  See  humble 2. 
hummeler  (hum'el-6r),  n.  [<  hummel  + -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  humbles ; specifically, 
an  instrument  or  machine  for  separating  the 
awns  of  barley  from  the  seed, 
hummeling-machine  (hum ' el-ing- ma- shon7' ) , 
n.  A machine  for  breaking  off  the  awns  of 
barley.  It  consists  of  a vertical  shaft  provided  with 
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They  presently  fetch’d  in  a brace  of  fat  does, 

With  humming  strong  liquor  likewise. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child’s  Ballads,  V 221). 
A glass  of  wine  or  humming  beer, 

The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer. 


humor 

hummocky  (hum'ok-i),  a.  [<  hummock  + -i/1.] 
Abounding  in  or  full  of  hummocks. 

Ice  ...  so  hummocky  that  sledging  over  it  would  be 
impracticable.  C.  F.  Hall,  Polaris  Expedition,  p.  141. 


Humming-birds. 

Upper  figure,  Trochilus  colnbris ; lowerfigure, 
Arnazilia  fuscicaudata. 


i.]  1.  One 


★ falls.  E.  H.  Knight. 

hummer  (hum'er),  n.  [<  hum1  4- 
who  or  that  which  hums. 

Loved  of  bee — the  tawny  hummer. 

Emerson,  To  Ellen. 

Denizens  of  water  and  marsh  sent  forth  their  voices,  jerky 
and  out  of  accord  with  the  united  buzz  of  the  hosts  of  field 
and  wood  hummers.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  48. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excels  in  any  quality, 
especially  in  general  energy  or  speed.  [Slang.  ] 
— 3.  In  ornith.,  a humming-bird — Attic  hummer. 
See  AttwX.— Helmet  hummer,  any  bird  of  the  subgenus 
Calypte. 

hummie  (hum'i),  n.  [Cf.  hump , hummock.]  A 
small  protuberance.  See  the  quotation,  and 
hump , n.j  2.  Jamieson. 

A growth  on  the  back  of  the  neck  called  a hummie, 
the  result  of  long  friction,  is  needful  to  enable  a man  to 
balance  a plank  [in  discharging  cargoes]  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  486. 

humming  (hum'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hum1,  v.] 
A sound  like  that  made  by  bees;  a low  mur- 
muring sound. 

Good  man,  he’s  troubled  with  matter  of  more  moment; 
Hammings  of  higher  nature  vex  his  brains,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 

The  musical  accents  of  the  Indians  to  us  are  but  inar- 
ticulate hummings.  Glanville. 

humming  (hum'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lmm\  ?;,] 

1 . Resounding  with  hums. 

And  many  a rose-carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ci. 

2.  Such  as  to  bubble  or  froth  much,  or  as  to 
cause  a humming  in  the  head:  applied  to  strong 
malt  liquors. 


Pour  Robin  (1735).  hummum,  n.  See  hammam. 
humming-bird  (hum'ing-berd),  n.  A bird  whose  humor,  humour  (hu'-  or  u'mor),  n.  [<  ME.  lm- 
wings,  by  their  rapid  vibration,  make  a hum-  *mour , humor,  in  the  old  med.  sense,  also  (after 

~ L.)  moisture,  < OF.  humor,  later  humeur,  F.  hu- 

meur,  moisture,  sap,  juice,  wet,  = Pr.  humor, 
umor,  ymor=  Sp.  Pg.  humor  = It.  umore,  humor, 
= D.  humeur,  temper,  humor,  disposition,  hu- 
mor, humor,  sensibleness  (of  style),  = G.  humor, 
humor,  humor,  moisture,  humor,  = Dan.  Sw. 
humor,  humor,  humor,  humor,  mood,  temper 
(partly  < F.,  partly  < L.),  < L.  humor  (humor-), 
eorrectly  umor  (umor-),  moisture,  < humere,  cor- 
rectly umere,  be  moist : see  humid,)  1.  Moist- 
ure ; an  exhalation. 

I.ette  diche  it  deep  that  Mimoure  oute  may  leke. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  150. 
Is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?  Shah.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 

2.  An  animal  fluid,  whether  natural  or  morbid; 
now,  especially,  any  of  the  thinner  bodily  fluids, 
limpid,  serous,  or  sanious,  as  the  constituent 
fluids  or  semi-fluids  of  the  eye,  or  the  watery 
matter  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  four 
cardinal  humors  of  ancient  physicians  were  the  blood, 
choler  (yellow  bile),  phlegm,  and  melancholy  (black  bile), 
regarded  by  them  as  determining,  by  their  conditions  and 
proportions,  a person’s  physical  and  mental  qualities  and 
disposition.  See  temperament. 

Mens  bodies  be  not  more  full  of  ill  humors  than  com- 
monlie  mens  myndes  ...  be  full  of  fansies,  opinions,  er- 
rors, and  faults.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  115. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous? 

Res.  Who,  he?  I think  the  sun,  where  he  was  bom, 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Good  Blood  causeth  good  Humours. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

Hence — 3.  One’s  special  condition  of  mind  or 
quality  of  feeling;  peculiarity  of  disposition, 
permanent  or  temporary;  mental  state;  mood: 
as,  a surly  humor;  a strange  humor. 

Therefore  as  one  lackynge  the  quyche  humure  of  deuo- 
cion,  I cannot  long  contynue  in  prayer. 

Bp.  Fisher , The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Ps.  cxliii. 
Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there : see  what  humour  he  is  in. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  3. 
The  French  Nation  value  themselves  upon  Civility,  and 
build  and  dress  mostly  for  Figure : This  Humour  makes 
the  Curiosity  of  Strangers  very  easie  and  welcome  to  them. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  2. 
Specifically— (a)  Disposition,  especially  a capricious  dis- 
position ; freak ; whim ; vagary ; oddness  of  mood  or  man- 
ners : in  this  sense  very  fashionable  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere. 

Cob.  What  is  that  humour?  some  rare  thing,  I war- 
rant. . . . 

Cash.  It  is  a gentleman -like  monster,  bred  in  the  special 
gallantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation,  and  fed  by  folly. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  there  is  one  Frailty,  or  ra- 
ther ill-favoured  Custom,  that  reigns  in  you,  which  weighs 
much ; it  is  a Humour  of  swearing  in  all  your  Discourses. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 
Not  thinking  my  self  very  safe,  indeed,  under  a Man 
whose  humours  were  so  brutish  and  barbarous. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  518. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  term  [ humour ] has  confounded  it 
with  humour  itself : they  are,  however,  so  far  distinct,  that 
a humour — that  i3,  some  absorbing  singularity  in  a char- 
acter-may not  necessarily  be  very  humorous ; it  may  be 
only  absurd.  1.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  241. 

The  village-folk,  with  all  their  humours  quaint. 

Whittier,  The  Countess. 

(b)  A facetious  or  jocular  turn  of  mind,  as  in  conversation ; 
the  disposition  to  find,  or  the  faculty  of  finding,  ludicrous 
aspects  or  suggestions  in  common  facts  or  notions. 

To  entertain  an  audience  perpetually  with  humour  is 
to  carry  them  from  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  and 
treat  them  with  the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  Bedlam. 

Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  1’ref. 
The  ancients,  indeed,  appear  not  to  have  possessed  that 
comic  quality  that  we  understand  as  humour,  nor  can  I 
discover  a word  which  exactly  corresponds  with  our  term 
humour  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  434. 
Humour  ...  is  counted  something  genial  and  loving. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  249. 

(c)  In  lit , witty,  droll,  or  jocose  imagination,  conspicuous 
in  thought  and  expression,  and  tending  to  excite  amuse- 
ment ; that  quality  in  composition  which  is  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  the  ludicrous  or  absurdly  incon- 
gruous in  the  choice  or  treatment  of  a theme : distinguish- 
ed from  wit,  which  implies  superior  subtlety  and  finer 
thought.  Humor  in  literature  may  be  further  distin- 
guished by  its  humane  and  sympathetic  quality,  by  force 
of  which  it  is  often  found  blending  the  pathetic  with  the 
ludicrous,  and  by  the  same  stroke  moving  to  tears  and 
laughter,  in  this  respect  improving  upon  the  pure  and 
often  cold  intellectuality  which  is  the  essence  of  wit. 

What  an  ornament  and  safeguard  is  humor ! Far  better 
than  wit  for  a poet  and  writer.  It  is  a genius  itself,  and 
so  defends  from  the  insanities-  Emerson,  Scott. 


ming  sound ; any  bird  of  the  family  Trochilidce. 
Humming-birds  are  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  small- 
est of  birds,  averaging  under  3 inches  in  length,  including 
the  bill,  which  is  relatively  long  and  slender,  and  usually 
straight,  but  sometimes  decurved  or  recurved.  The  tongue 
is  slender  and  extensile,  and  constructed  like  a double- 
barreled  tube ; it  is  used,  like  the  haustellum  of  an  in- 
sect* to  suck  the 
sweets  of  flow- 
ers. The  birds, 
however,  also  eat 
insects.  They 
build  a nest,  gen- 
erally like  a lit- 
tle cup,  coated 
outside  with  li- 
chens, and  lined 
with  gossamer, 
plant-down,  and 
other  delicate 
fibers.  The  eggs 
are  always  two 
in  number,  and 
pure  white.  The 
wings  are  narrow 
and  acute  or  fal- 
cate, and  so  rap- 
idly vibrated  as 
to  become  indis- 
tinct to  view ; 
the  flight  is  very 
swift.  The  feet 
are  very  small 
and  fitted  only 
for  perching,  not 
fof  progression. 

The  tail  is  of 
every  shape,  and 
sometimes  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  bird.  A few  of  the 
humming-birds  are  dull-colored,  but  most  of  them  glitter 
with  the  most  exquisite  hues  of  iridescent  quality  or  me- 
tallic luster,  changing  in  different  lights.  Shining  grass- 
green  is  the  most  frequent  color,  but  many  other  tints  are 
found,  as  purple,  violet,  steel-blue,  golden  green,  crimson, 
and  various  shades  of  fiery  red,  particularly  about  the  head, 
where  many  species  are  also  ornamented  with  crests,  ruffs, 
and  gorgets  not  less  elegant  in  form  than  in  color.  All 
the  humming-birds  are  confined  to  America,  extending 
from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and  they  are  especially  numer- 
ous between  the  tropics.  The  latest  critical  authority  on 
the  subject  describes  426  species,  of  125  genera.  About  16 
genera  are  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
monest of  these,  and  the  only  one  known  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  the  rubythroat,  Trochilus  colubris.  The  north- 
ernmost is  the  rufous  or  Nootka  Sound  hummer,  Selaspho- 
rus  rufus.  The  largest  in  the  United  States  is  Eugenes 
fvlgens,  about  4 inches  long.  Arnazilia  fuscicaudata  is  a 
rather  large  one.  The  giants  among  them  all  reach  a 
length,  bill  included,  of  about  7 inches.  Also  called  hum- 
bird  and  hummer. 

Yet  by  some  object  every  brain  is  stirr’d : 

The  dull  may  waken  to  a humming-bird. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  446. 
Humming-bird  bush,  a small  leguminous  shrub,  JEschy- 
nomene  Montevidensis,  of  South  America : so  called  because 
the  humming-birds  are  specially  fond  of  visiting  its  flow- 


several  beaters  at  several  different  levels  and  revolving  ★ers. — Humming-bird  hawk-moth.  S ee  hawk-moth. 
rapidly  in  a cylindrical  case,  so  as  to  beat  the  grain  as  it  hum  mock  (hum'ok),  n.  [Also  written  hommock 

and  hammock;  perhaps  an  assimilated  torm  ot 
*humpock,  dim.  of  hump  (like  hillock,  dim.  of 
hill1);  cf.  LG.  hiimpel,  a little  heap  or  mound: 


see  hump . Cf . hummie.]  1 . A low  elevation,  hil- 
lock, or  knoll.  The  word  was  much  used  by  the  early 
navigators  to  designate  a rounded  mass  of  land  seen  in  the 
distance.  It  is  now  chiefly  applied — (a)  to  the  protuber- 
ances on  the  surface  of  a mass  of  rough  ice,  particularly 
in  high  latitudes  ; (b)  to  the  hillocks  or  more  or  less  solid 
spots  rising  above  the  general  level  of  a swamp  or  of 
marshy  land.  Hummocks,  or  islets  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  constitute  a marked  feature  of  the  swamps  and  sa- 
vannas of  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  and  are  often  cov- 
ered with  dense  forest-growth. 

Along  a flat,  level  country,  over  delightful  green  savan- 
nas, decorated  with  hommocks  or  islets  of  dark  groves 
consisting  of  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Bartram,  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  etc. 

[(Lond.,  1792),  p.  219. 

A hummock  is  a protuberance  raised  upon  any  plane  of 
ice  above  the  common  level.  ...  To  hummock. s,  princi- 
pally, the  ice  is  indebted  for  its  variety  of  fanciful  shapes, 
and  its  picturesque  appearance. 

Scoresby,  Account  of  Arctic  Regions  (Edin.,  1820),  I.  226. 

I have  penetrated  to  those  meadows  on  the  morning  of 
many  a first  spring  day,  jumping  from  hummock  to  hum- 
mock, from  willow-root  to  willow-root. 

Thoreau , Walden,  p.  339. 

2.  (a)  The  form  of  the  hand  when  the  fingers 
are  joined  and  bent  in  an  even  line,  or  hunched 
with  the  end  of  the  thumb : as,  to  mak’  a hum- 
mock. (b)  As  much  of  any  loose  material  as 
can  be  taken  up  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
so  bent:  as,  a hummock  of  meal.  [Scotch.] 
hummocked  (hum'okt),  a.  [<  hummock  + -ed2.] 
Resembling  a hummock ; exhibiting  or  charac- 
terized by  hummocks. 

The  hills  [of  Iceland]  are  in  long  hummocked  masses. 

Miss  Oswald, 
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The  satire  [of  Chaucer]  ...  is  genial  with  the  broad 
sunshine  of  humor,  into  which  the  victims  walk  forth  with 
a delightful  unconcern.  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  254. 

In  those  admirable  touches  of  tender  humour — and  I 
should  call  humour,  Bob,  a mixture  of  love  and  wit — who 
can  equal  this  great  genius  [Dickens]? 

Thackeray , Brown  the  Younger,  i.  3. 
Acrimony  of  the  humors.  See  acrimony.— Albugin- 
eous, aqueous,  crystalline,  etc.,  humor.  See  the 
adjectives.— Good  humor,  a cheerful,  tranquil,  unruffled 
temper  or  disposition.  [Often  written  with  a hyphen.] 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use, 

And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate’er  we  lose? 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  30. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humour  seasons  all  the 
parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with  in  such  a manner 
that  there  are  no  moments  lost.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 
Ill  humor,  disturbed  temper ; a state  of  irritation ; cross- 
ness; moroseness.  [Often  written  with  a hyphen.] — Out 
Of  humor,  displeased ; vexed ; cross. 

As  they  are  out  of  humour  with  the  World,  so  they  must 
in  time  be  weary  of  such  slavish  and  fruitless  Devotion, 
which  is  not  attended  with  an  active  Life. 

Lister , Journey  to  Paris,  p.  20. 
Vitreous  humor.  See  vitreous.  = Syn.  3.  Vein,  predi- 
lection.— 3.  (a)  Fancy,  whimsey,  crotchet,  fad.—  3.  (b)  and 
(c)  Wit,  Humor  (see  wit);  pleasantry,  jocoseness,  facetious- 

★ness,  jocularity. 

humor,  humour  (hu'-  or  u'mor),  v.  t.  [<  hu- 
mor, n.]  1.  To  comply  with  the  humor,  fancy, 

or  disposition  of;  soothe  by  compliance;  in- 
dulge; gratify. 

The  king,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and 
thinking  blood  enough  had  been  already  shed  upon  reli- 
gious scruples,  was  resolved  to  humour  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution no  farther,  . . . and  the  picture  was  placed  on 
the  altar  of  Atronsa  Mariam. 

Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  88. 

We  love  variety  more  than  any  other  nation ; and  so 
long  as  the  audience  will  not  be  pleased  without  it,  the 
poet  is  obliged  to  humour  them. 

Dryden,  Love  Triumphant,  Ded. 
The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam’s  side, 

Humour'd  and  train’d,  her  trouble  and  her  pride. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  237. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  peculiari- 
ties or  exigencies  of;  adapt  one’s  self  to;  suit 
or  accommodate : as,  to  humor  one’s  part  or  the 
piece. 

It  is  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  musicians  to  humour 
that  invention.  Dryden. 

I thank  you,  good  master,  for  this  piece  of  merriment, 
and  this  song,  which  was  well  humoured  by  the  maker, 
and  well  remembered  by  you. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  114. 

Not  one  of  whom  [Peter  Stuyvesant’s  negroes]  but  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  taken  in,  and  humored  his  old  mas- 
ter’s jokes,  as  became  a faithful  and  well-disciplined  de- 
pendant. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  463. 

= Syn.  1.  Indulge,  etc.  See  gratify. 

humoral  (hu'-  or  u'mor-al),  a . [=  F.  humoral 

= Sp.  Pg.  humoral  = It .'umorale,  < NL.  humo- 
ralis,(  humor , humor;  see  humor , n.’]  In patliol., 
pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  humors. 

If  a humoral  tumour  be  made  by  any  external  cause,  as 
by  a wound,  bruise,  &c.,  it  is  easily  discerned. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  i.  2. 
Humoral  pathology,  that  bygone  system  or  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  diseases  which  attributed  all  morbid  phe- 
nomena to  a disordered  condition  of  the  humors. 

humoralism  (hu'-  or  u'inor-al-izm),  n.  [<  hu- 
moral + -ism.]  1.  The  state  of  being  humor- 
al.— 2.  The  doctrine  that  diseases  have  their 
seat  in  the  humors  of  the  body. 

hllinoralist  (hu'-  or  u'mor-al-ist),  n.  [<  hu- 
moral + -ist.]  One  who  favors  the  humoral 
pathology. 

humored,  humoured  (hu'-  or  u'mord),  p.  a. 

1.  Having  or  manifesting  a humor  or  disposi- 
tion of  a certain  kind : used  in  composition : as, 
a good -humored  man ; you  are  very  ill-humored 
to-day. — 2f.  Governed  by  humor;  capricious; 
humorous. 

I know  you  are  a woman,  and  so  humour'd. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  2. 

humoresque  (hu-  or  u-mor-esk'),  n.  [=  G.  Dan. 
humoreske;  as  humor  -t-  -esque.]  A musical 
composition  of  humorous  or  capricious  charac- 
ter; a caprice.  [Recent.] 

Grieg  calls  them  Humoresques,  and  invests  them  with 
a beautiful  humor  of  a sturdy  and  rollicking  sort. 

Musical  Record , April,  1888,  p.  10. 

humoric  (hu'-  or  u'mor-ik),  a . [<  humor  + 

•4C.]  Pertaining  to  humor  or  humors.  Imp. 
Diet. 

humorific  (hu-  or  u-mo-rif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  humor , 
humor,  + facere,  make.]  Producing  humor. 
Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

humorism  (hu'-  or  u'mor-izm),  n.  [=  F.  hu- 
morisme  (def.  1);  as  humor  4-  -ism.']  1.  An  old 
medical  theory  founded  on  the  part  which  the 
humors  were  supposed  to  play  in  the  production 
of  disease;  Galenism. — 2.  The  manner  or  dis- 
position of  a humorist. 


humorist  (hu'-  or  u'mor-ist),  n.  [=  F.  humo - 
riste  (def.  1);  as  humor  + If.  One  who 

attributes  all  diseases  to  a depraved  state  of 
the  humors ; a humoralist. — 2.  A person  who 
acts  according  to  his  humor;  one  easily  moved 
by  fancy,  whim,  or  caprice ; a person  of  eccen- 
tric conduct  or  uncertain  temper. 

Mit.  A humourist,  too  ? 

Cor.  As  humourous  as  quicksilver ; do  but  observe  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

The  notion  of  a humorist  is  one  that  is  greatly  pleased 
or  greatly  displeased  with  little  things ; his  actions  seldom 
directed  by  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  Watts. 

He  has  not  the  least  idea  of  cheerfulness  in  conversation ; 
is  a humorist,  very  supercilious,  and  wrapt  up  in  admira- 
tion of  his  own  country. 

H.  Walpole,  To  Grey,  Jan.  25,  1766. 
3.  A person  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  hu- 
mor; one  who  entertains  by  the  exercise  of  a 
comical  fancy;  a humorous  talker,  writer,  or 
actor ; a wag ; a droll. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I go 
To  turn  an  actor  and  a humourist, 

Where,  ere  I do  resume  my  present  person, 

We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Int. 

His  standpoint  in  regard  to  most  matters  was  that  of 
the  sympathetic  humorist,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
victim  of  circumstances  laugh  with  him,  but  was  not  too 
much  vexed  when  the  victim  could  not. 

The  Century,  XXX  250. 


We  resolve  by  halves,  . . . rashly,  . . . ox  humorously. 

Calamy. 

(b)  With  humor;  pleasantly;  jocosely. 

When  a thing  is  humourously  described,  our  burst  of 
laughter  proceeds  from  a very  different  cause ; we  compare 
the  absurdity  of  the  character  represented  with  our  own, 
and  triumph  in  conscious  superiority. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  xi. 

humorousness  (hu'-  or  u'mor-us-nes),  n.  If. 
Peevishness;  petulance;  moodiness. — 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  humorous,  (a)  Fickle- 
ness;  capriciousness.  (5)  Oddness  of  conceit ; jocularity. 

humorsome,  humoursome  (hu'-  or  u'mor-sum), 
a.  [<  humor  + -some.]  1.  Influenced  by  the 
kumorof  themoment;  moody;  capricious;  pee- 
vish ; petulant. 

The  divine  way  of  working  is  not  parti-colour  or  humour- 
some,  but  uniform,  and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  exactest 
wisdome.  Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ii. 

He  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the 
direction  of  an  old  humoursome  father  than  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  inclinations.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

I know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  humoursome. 

Lamb,  New  Year’s  Eve. 

2.  Adapted  to  excite  laughter;  odd;  humorous. 

Our  science  cannot  be  much  improved  by  masquerades, 
where  the  wit  of  both  sexes  is  altogether  taken  up  in  con- 
tinuing singular  and  humorsome  disguises.  Sivift. 

humorsomely,  humoursomely  (hu'-  or  u'mor- 
sum-li),  adv.  In  a humorsome  manuer ; capri- 
ciously; whimsically;  oddly;  humorously. 


humoristic  (hu-  or  u-mo-ris'tik),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  medical  humorism:  as, 
the  humoristic  theory;  humoristic  remedies. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a humorist;  character- 
istic of  a humorist  or  of  humorists. 

He  [Cervantes]  has  also  more  or  less  directly  given  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  all  humoristic  literature  since  hie 
time.  Lowell , Don  Quixote. 

But  both  Southey  and  the  anonymous  poet  curiously 
misconceived  the  humoristic  touch  of  Lamb. 

Harper’ 8 Mag.,  LXX.  317. 

humorize  (hu'-  or  u'mor-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
humorized,  ppr.  humorizing.  [<  humor  + -ize.] 
It.  To  fall  in  with  the  humor  of  a person  or 
thing;  agree;  harmonize. 

His  clothes  doe  sympathize, 

And  with  his  inward  spirit  humonze. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii. 
2.  To  be  humorous ; make  odd  or  humorous  re- 
marks or  reflections;  regard  things  from  a hu- 
morous or  facetious  point  of  view.  [Rare.] 

He  had  a little  “mental  twist”  which  caused  him  to 
moralize  and  humorize  over  life  in  a fashion  quite  his 
own.  Art  Mag.,  March,  1884. 


The  difference  being  only  this : that  this  was  a thing  in- 
telligible, but  humoursomely  expressed,  whereas  the  other 
seems  to  be  perfect  nonsense. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  107. 

humorsomeness,  humoursomeness  (hu'-  or 
u'mqr-sum-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing humorsome,  capricious,  or  odd. 

I never  blame  a lady  for  her  humorsomeness  so  much  as 
...  I blame  her  mother. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  25. 

humour,  humoured,  etc.  See  humor,  etc. 
humous  (hu'rnus),  a.  [<  humus  + -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  humus  or  mold, 
hump  (hump),  n.  [Not  in  ME. ; prob.  of  LG. 
origin;  cf.  D.  homp,  a hump,  lump,  = LG. 
hump,  heap,  hill,  stump  (Malm),  dim.  hiimpel, 
a little  heap  or  mound;  perhaps  a nasalized 
form  of  the  root  ( *hup ) of  heap,  q.  v.  Cf.  Gr. 
siOoq,  a hump,  ui'ijiu/ia,  a hunch  on  the  back, 
Kvip6vuro( ■,  humpbacked,  Lith.  kampas,  hunch- 
backed, Skt.  kubja,  humpbacked.  Cf.  hummock, 
hummie.]  A protuberance ; a swelling. 

Here  upon  this  hump  of  granite 

Sit  with  me  a quiet  while.  J.  S.  Blackie. 


humorless,  humourless  (hu'-  or  u'mor-les),  a. 
[<  humor  + -less. ] Without  humor;  sober;  dull. 

One  of  these  humorless  sublime  utopias  is  Comte’s  in- 
stitution of  spiritual  marriage.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  279. 

humorology  (hu-  or  u-mpr-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  humor 
+ -ology,  q.  v.]  The  study  or  science  of  humor. 
Davies.  [Rare.] 

Oh  men  ignorant  of  humorology ! more  ignorant  of  psy- 
chology ! and  most  ignorant  of  Pantagruelism  ! 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xiii. 

humorous  (hu'-  or  u'mor-us),  a.  [=  OF.  humo- 
reux  = Pr.  humoros  = Sp.  humoroso  = It.  amo- 
roso, humorous,  < LL.  humorosus,  correctly  umo- 
rosus,  only  in  lit.  sense  moist,  < L.  humor,  umor, 
moisture:  see  humor,  n.]  If.  Moist;  humid. 
Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees, 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J. , ii.  1. 

The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  i.  47. 

2.  Prone  to  be  moved  by  humor  or  caprice; 
whimsical;  crotchety. 


Especially— (a)  A hunch  or  protuberance  on  the  back, 
caused  by  an  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  by  natu- 
ral growth : as,  a man  with  a hump ; a camel  with  two 
humps;  the  hump  on  the  back  of  a whale.  ( b ) In  entom., 
a projection  on  the  back  of  a larva,  formed  by  an  upward 
enlargement  of  a whole  segment,  which  is  then  said  to  be 
humped.  Projections  of  this  kind  are  very  common  in  the 
larvte  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

hump  (hump),  v.  [<  hump,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1. 
To  bend  or  hunch  so  as  to  form  a hump,  as 
the  back  in  some  kinds  of  labor,  like  that  of  a 
miner  or  ditcher,  or  as  cattle  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather. 

The  ponies  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  cold  much,  but  the 
cattle  were  very  uncomfortable,  standing  humped  up  in 
the  bushes  except  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day  when 
they  ventured  out  to  feed. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  110. 

2.  To  prepare  for  a great  effort;  gather  (one’s 
self)  together;  hurry;  exert  (one’s  self):  as, 
hump  yourself  now.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Col.  Burns  said,  “Now  you  all  watch  that  critter  hump 
himself.  ” Philadelphia  Times,  Aug.  15, 1883. 

3.  To  huff;  vex.  [Slang.] 


Why  should  the  humorous  boy  forsake  the  chase? 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 
Thou  Fortune’s  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
3.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  humor;  exciting 
laughter;  comical;  diverting;  funny:  as,  a hu- 
morous story  or  author. 

The  Prince  . . . with  another  humorous  ruth  remark’d 
The  lusty  mowers  labouring  dinnerless. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 
This  very  seriousness  is  often  the  outward  sign  of  that 
humorous  quality  of  the  mind  which  delights  in  finding  an 
element  of  identity  in  things  seemingly  the  most  incon- 
gruous, and  then  again  in  forcing  an  incongruity  upon 
things  identical.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

It  is  related  of  Sheridan  that,  being  found  in  the  streets 
in  the  early  hour  of  the  morning  thoroughly  drunk,  a 
watchman  asked  him  his  name,  on  which  with  humorous 
malice  he  stammered  out  “Wilberforce.” 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  377. 
•=Syn.  3.  Facetious,  jocose,  witty,  droll, 
humorously  (hu'-  or  u'mpr-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
humorous  manner,  (a)  Capriciously ; whimsically. 


In  serving  me,  this  rascal  of  a Frederic  has  broken  a cup, 
true  Japan,  upon  my  honor — the  rogue  does  nothing  else. 
Yesterday,  for  instance,  did  he  not  hump  me  prodigious- 
ly, by  letting  fall  a goblet,  after  Cellini,  of  which  the  carv- 
ing alone  cost  me  three  hundred  francs? 

Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch-Book,  On  some  Fashionable 
[French  Novels. 

4.  In  cutlery , to  round  off,  as  scissors. 

The  humping  or  rounding  of  scissors. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  734. 

ii.  intrans.  To  use  great  exertion ; put  forth 
effort.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

I spent  my  evening  flitting  from  one  to  the  other  [the- 
ater], and  got  my  money’s  worth  out  of  the  hackman,  as 
I made  him  hump.  Philadelphia  Times,  Jan.  10,  1886. 

humpback  (hump'bak),  n.  1.  A crooked  or 
hunched  back. 

The  . . . chief  of  the  family  was  bom  with  an  hump- 
back and  a very  high  nose.  Tatler. 

2.  One  who  has  a crooked  back ; a hunchback. 

It  was  certainly  more  agreeable  to  have  an  ill-natured 
humpback  as  a companion  than  to  stand  looking  out  of  the 
study- window.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  3. 


humpback 

3.  A whalebone-whale  of  the  genus  Megap- 
tera. — 4.  A salmon  of  the  genus  Oncorhynchns, 
0.  gorbuscha,  more  fully  called  humpbacked 
salmon.  Also  called  pink  salmon.  See  salmon. 
— Humpback  butter-fish.  See  butter-fish,  1(6). 
humpbacked  (hump'bakt),  a.  Having  a crook- 
ed back;  hunched. 

I could  not  for  m.y  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump- 
backed. gentleman.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  669. 

The  humpback’d  willow ; half  stands  up 
And  bristles ; half  has  falTn  and  made  a bridge. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

humped  (humpt),  a.  [<  hump  + -ed2.)  Hav- 
ing a hump  or  protuberance. 

A straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see, 
but  a little  unfortunate  in  a humped  back. 

Guardian,  No.  102. 
The  humped  cattle  were  domesticated,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  at  least  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  that  is  2100  B.  c. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  82. 
In  spite  of  its  well-to-do  comparative  modernness,  its 
red  bricks  set  in  wide  spaces  of  gray,  its  gables  and  humped 
roof  are  picturesque  enough  to  please  any  artistic  mind. 

Art  Ape,  IY.  40. 

humph  (humf),  inter j,  [A  stronger  form  of  hum2, 
li’m,  hem?.')  An  exclamation  uttered  in  the 
manner  of  a grunt,  and  expressive  of  disbelief, 
doubt,  or  dissatisfaction, 
humph  (humf),  v.  i,  [<  humph,  interj.]  To  ut- 
ter the  syllable  humph,  as  in  dissatisfaction: 
mutter;  grumble. 

Humphing  and  considering  over  a particular  paragraph. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xlv. 

humpless  (hump'les),  a.  [<  hump  + dess.] 
Without  a hump. 

The  European  breeds  of  humpless  cattle  are  numerous. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  83. 

humpty  (hump'ti),  a.  [<  humped  (humpt)  + -j/L] 
Humped ; hunchbacked.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
humpty-dumpty  (hump'ti-dump'ti),  a.  and  n. 
[<  humpty  + dumpy2,  the  latter  element  made  to 
rime  with  the  former.]  I,  a.  Short  and  broad. 
Hence  the  name  “Humpty-Dumpty”  in  “Mo- 
ther Goose,”  personifying  an  egg. 

n.  n.  A favorite  Gipsy  beverage,  consisting 
of  ale  boiled  with  brandy. 
humpy1  (hum'pi),  a.  [<  hump  + -y1.)  Pull  of 
humps ; marked  by  protuberances. 

Before  the  early  grass  starts  in  the  spring,  the  emaciated 
appearance  of  one  of  these  little  ponies  in  the  far  North- 
west will  sorely  try  the  feelings  of  an  equine  philanthro- 
pist, should  he  look  along  the  humpy  ribs  and  withered 
quarters.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  339. 

humpy2  (hum 'pi),  n.j  pi.  humpies  (-piz).  [Aus- 
tralian.] A house ; a hut. 

But  the  family  loved  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  fits  of  new 
housebuilding  which  periodically  attacked  Mr.  Gray,  the 
owner  of  the  station,  they  continued  to  dwell  in  the  fa- 
miliar old  bark  humpy  so  full  of  happy  memories. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  133. 
humstrum  (hum'strum),  n,  [<  hum  + strum; 
the  elements  being  vaguely  used.]  1.  A mu- 
sical instrument  out  of  tune  or  rudely  construct- 
ed; a hurdy-gurdy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  Just  published  a burlesque  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  antlent  British  Mu- 
sick;  viz.  the  saltbox,  the  Jewsharp,  the  marrow-bones 
and  cleaver,  the  humstrum,  or  hurdygurdy,  &c. 

Boswell,  Johnson  (ed.  1791),  I.  227. 
2.  Music  poorly  played, 
humulin,  humuline  (hu'mu-lin),  n.  [ <Humu - 
lus  + -in2,  -ine2.)  Same  as  lupulin. 
Humulmeas  (hu-mu-lin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Humulus  (-line-)  + -etc.)  'A  tribe  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Moracese,  proposed  by 
Dumortier  (1829),  typified  by  the  genus  Hu- 
mulus, the  hop.  This  tribe  is  not  retained  by 
recent  botanists,  the  genus  being  placed  in  the 
tribe  Cannabinese. 

Hamulus  (hu'mu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  humu- 
lus, hummulus,  also  humulo,  humolo,  humlo  (cf. 
OF.  houblon,  hop);  appar.  of  Teut.  origin:  see 
hop 2;  but  according  to  another  view  < L.  hu- 
mus, the  ground,  the  plant  creeping  on  the 
ground  if  not  supported.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous archichlamydeous  plants,  of  the  fam- 
ily Moracese  and  tribe  Cannabinese.  They  have 
dioecious  flowers,  the  male  in  loose  axillary  panicles,  with 
6 sepals  and  6 erect  stamens,  the  female  in  short  axillary 
and  solitary  spikes  or  catkins,  with  foliaceous  imbricated 
bracts,  each  2-fiowered,  in  fruit  forming  a sort  of  mem- 
branaceous strobile.  The  plants  are  twining  rough  peren- 
nials, with  mostly  opposite,  heart-shaped,  and  palmately 
3-  to  7-lobed  leaves.  Only  two  species  are  known  : H.  Lit- 
pidus,  the  common  hop,  which  is  widely  cultivated, 
and  another,  a native  of  China  and  Japan.  One  species, 
H.  palmolupulus,  has  been  found  in  a fossil  state  in  the 
Pliocene  formation  at  Meximieux  in  the  department  of 
★Am,  France.  See  cut  under  hup-. 
humus  (hu'mus),  n.  [L.,  the  earth,  the  ground, 
the  soil,  locative  humi  (=  Gr.  xa/uii),  on  the 
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ground,  to  the  ground:  see  Homo,  chthonic, 
chameleon,  etc.  Hence  humble,  humility,  etc.] 
Vegetable  mold.  It  is  a dark-brown  or  black  sub- 
stance, varying  greatly  in  composition,  produced  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  with  a limited  supply  of  air. 
It  includes  the  brown  vegetable  matter  of  soils  generally 
as  well  as  swamp-muck,  peat,  etc.  Humus  contains  sev- 
eral tolerably  well-defined  chemical  compounds,  includ- 
ing ulmin  and  ulmic  acid,  and  humin  and  humic  acid,  and 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  fertility  of  soils.  A precipi- 
tate from  it  is,  called  gein. 

humus-plant  (hu'mus-plant),  n.  Same  as  sa- 
prophyte. 

UU1  (hun),  n.  [AS.  Hunas  and  Hune  = Icel. 
Hunar  = MHG.  Hiune,  etc.;  < LL.  Hunni,  LGr. 
0 vwoi,  also  LL.  Chunni,  Chuni,  LGr.  Xovvvoi,  Xov- 
voi,  pi.,  LL.  sing.  *Hunnus,  Cliunus,  repr.  the 
native  name,  identified,  with  some  probability, 
with  that  of  the  Heungnoo  or  Hiongnu,  a people 
who,  according  to  Chinese  annals,  constituted, 
about  the  end  of  the  3d  century  B.  c. , a powerful 
empire  stretching  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
to  the  Caspian.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Huns  belonged  to  the  Turkish  branch  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  race;  in  another  view,  they  were 
of  the  Finnic  branch ; but  the  name  is  not  con- 
nected, unless  very  remotely,  with  that  of  the 
Hungarians  (Magyars),  also  of  Finnic  origin.] 
A member  of  an  ancient  Asiatic  race  of  warlike 
nomads,  probably  of  the  Mongolian  or  Tatar 
stock,  first  appearing  prominently  in  European 
history  about  A.  D.  375.  in  that  year  they  crossed 
the  Volga  and  the  Don,  defeated  the  Goths,  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  their  king 
Attila(ahout  434-454)  they  overran  and  ravaged  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  pay  trib- 
ute. After  the  death  of  Attila  their  power  was  broken, 
but  their  name  continued  to  be  applied  in  an  indefinite 
way  during  the  middle  ages.  They  are  described  as  ugly 
and  savage,  having  dark  complexions,  small,  deep-set  black 
eyes,  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  no  beard.  Some  au- 
thorities suppose  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Finnic 
Bulgarians  of  later  history. 

The  north  by  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons, 

Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  90. 
White  Huns,  an  ancient  people,  probably  of  the  Turkish 
race,  who  lived  in  central  Asia.  They  were  possibly  an- 
cestors  of  the  Turkomans. 

Huh2  (hun),  n.  [Partly  another  use  of  Hun1, 
by  an  erroneous  assumption  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  peoples,  and  partly  (in  the  U.  8.)  an 
abbr.  of  Hungarian.)  A Hungarian. 

Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 
hunch  (bunch),  n.  [Not  found  in  early  rec- 
ords; an  assibilated  form  of  hunk1,  q.  v.]  X. 
A hump ; a protuberance : as,  the  hunch  of  a 
camel. — 2.  A thick  piece ; a hunk ; a lump : as, 
a lmnch  of  cheese. 

Ilis  wife  brought  out  the  cut  loaf  and  a piece  of  Wilt- 
shire cheese,  and  I took  them  in  hand,  gave  Richard  a 
good  hunch,  and  took  another  for  myself.  Cobbett. 

3.  [<  hunch,  v.)  A push  or  jog  with  the  fist  or 
elbow,  or  by  a cow  with  the  horn, 
hunch  (hunch),  v.  t.  [<  hunch,  n.  In  def.  2, 
prob.  due  in  part  to  haunch,  v.)  1.  To  round 

or  thrust  out  or  up  in  a protuberance  ; crook, 
as  the  back. 

In  a lake  called  Lyn  Rathlyn,  in  Meireonethshire,  is  a 
very  singular  variety  of  perch : the  back  is  quite  hunched, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  hone,  next  the  tail,  strange- 
ly  distorted.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zobl. , The  Common  Perch. 

Sometimes  one  of  them  got  up  and  went  to  the  desk,  on 
which  he  leaned  his  elbows,  hunching  a pair  of  sloping 
shoulders  to  an  uncollared  neck. 

U.  James , Jr.,  The  Century,  XXXI.  91. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbow  or  (as  a 
cow)  with  the  horn;  jog;  hook. 

Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  another. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

hunchback  (hunch' bak),  n.  [<  hunch  + 
back1.)  A humpback;  a humpbacked  per- 
son. 

hunchbacked  (hunch ' bakt),  a.  Having  a 
hunched  or  crooked  back. 

That  foul  hunch-backed  toad.  Shale. , Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
hundred  (hun'dred),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  hundreth,  dial,  hunderd,  < ME.  hundred, 
hunderd,  hondred,  honderd,  hondert,  also  hun- 
dreth, hundrith,  < AS.  hundred,  rarely  hundredth, 
ONorth.  hundrath  (after  Icel.)  (=  OS.  hunda- 
rod  = OFries.  hundred,  hunderd.  hondert  = D. 
honderd  = MLG.  hundert  = MHG.  hunterit,  liun- 
dert,  G.  hundert  = Icel.  lmndradh  = Sw.  hun- 
drade,  lmndra  = Dan.  hundreds),  prop,  a col- 
lective noun,  a hundred,  lit.  a ‘count’  or  tale 
of  a hundred,  < AS.  hund,  a hundred,  + -red, 
-reed  = Icel.  -radii,  also  -rcedhr,  in  att-raedhr, 
80,  ni-rcedhr,  90,  ti-rredhr,  100,  tolf-raidhr,  120  (E. 
as  if  *eiglit-red,  *nine-red,  *ten-red,  *twelve-red), 
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connected  with  OS.  redhia  = MLG.  rede,  ac- 
count, = OHG.  radia,  redia,  redea,  reda,  ac- 
count, reckoning,  tale,  MHG.  G.  rede,  speech, 
account,  = Dan.  rede  = Sw.  reda,  account,  = 
Goth,  rathjo,  number,  reckoning:  cf.  L.  ratio, 
a reckoning,  account,  computation,  relation, 
proportion,  reason:  see  ratio  = ration  = rea- 
son, and  rate L The  more  usual  AS.  term  for 
‘hundred’  was  hund  = OS.  hund  = OHG.  hunt 
= Goth,  hund  = W.  cant  = Gael,  dad  = OIr. 
cet,  Ir.  cead  = Lith.  seimtas  = Lett,  simts  = 
OBulg.  suto  = Bulg.  Serv.  Bohem.  Pol.  Sor- 
bian,  Russ,  sto  = L.  centum  (see  cent,  etc.)  = 
Gr.  e-Karov  (see  liecato-)  = Skt.  gata-m,  a hun- 
dred, prob.  repr.  a type  *kanta,  a reduced  form 
of  *dakanta  for  OTig.*da.kan-dakan-ta  (cf.  Goth. 
tailiun-taihund,  taihun-tehund,  a hundred,  of 
which  hund  may  be  regarded  as  an  abbr.  or 
reduced  form),  i.  e.  ‘ ten-ten-th’,  < *dakan:  see 
ten 1 and  tenth.  The  same  orig.  elements,  with- 
out the  suffix  -d,  -th,  appear  in  OHG.  zehanzo 
= AS.  tedn-tig,  a hundred,  E.  as  if  *ten-ty rlike 
twen-ty,  nine-ty,  etc.  The  element  hund-,  repr. 
‘ten’ or  ‘tenth,’  occurs  in  AS.  hund-seofontig, 
seventy,  etc.,  hund-endlefontig,  a hundred  and 
ten  (E.  as  if  *eleventy),  hund-twelftig,  a hundred 
and  twenty  (E.  as  if  *twelfty),  appar.  developed 
by  cumulation  ( hund- and  - tig  bein  g ult.  from  the 
same  root,  that  of  ten)  from  *huud-seofon,  i.  e. 
‘ten-seven,’  ‘tenth  seven,’  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
sum  of  ninety-nine  and  one,  or  of  ten  tens ; the 
product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten ; a collection, 
body,  or  sum  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  indi- 
viduals or  units ; five  score.  In  England  hundreds 
of  6 score,  of  132,  and  of  124  formerly  had  also  a limited 
use.  Similar  usages  existed  in  continental  Europe.  See 
great  hundred,  below. 

& thay  chastysed,  & charred,  on  chasyng  that  went ; 

A hundreth  of  hunteres,  as  I haf  herde  telle. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1143. 

They  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties. 

Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  In  early  Teutonic  hist.,  a territorial  or  admin- 
istrative district ; specifically,  in  southern  and 
central  England,  a division  or  subdivision  of  a 
county  (a  corresponding  division  in  northern 
England  being  called  a wapentake),  in  ancient 
Germany  the  hundred  also  denoted,  according  to  Tacitus, 
a group  of  persons.  The  origin  of  the  territorial  hundred 
is  uncertain.  Many  consider  it  to  be  derived  from  bodies 
each  composed  of  a hundred  warriors ; others  find  the  ori- 
gin in  divisions  of  a hundred  hides  of  land,  groups  of  a 
hundred  families,  etc.  The  division  of  hundred  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  and  still  exists  in  the  last-named 
State.  These  divisions  in  England  were  the  basis  for  the 
organization  of  the  military  service  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  fiscal  matters;  each  hundred  had  its  hundred- 
moot  and  its  hundred-court , with  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction. In  Maryland  they  served  for  election  districts. 

The  constable’s  wife 
Of  some  odd  hundred  in  Essex. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

As  ten  families  of  freeholders  made  up  a town  or  tith- 
ing, so  ten  tithings  composed  a superior  division  called  a 
hundred,  as  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  families. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  Int.,  § 4. 

It  is  very  probable,  as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists 
of  Britain  arranged  themselves  in  hundreds  of  warriors ; 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  carved  out  the  country  into 
equal  districts.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 45. 

Equally  involved  in  obscurity  is  the  beginning  of  the 
hundred  in  Virginia,  and  the  history  of  its  various  phases 
is  rather  curious,  not  only  because  it  was  the  first  English 
local  division  instituted  in  America,  but,  besides  having 
both  a teiTitorial  and  personal  signification,  it  assumed  dif- 
ferent relations  to  the  general  government  of  the  colony 
at  different  periods. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  III.  143. 

Chiltem  Hundreds,  a hilly  district  of  Buckinghamshire, 
England, which  has  belonged  to  the  British  crown  from  time 
immemorial.  To  this  district  a nominal  office  is  attached, 
of  which  the  holder  is  called  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  As  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  not 
in  any  respect  disqualified  cannot  resign  his  seat  directly, 
any  member  who  wishes  to  resign  may  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject by  accepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds, which,  being  held  to  be  a place  of  honor  and  profit 
under  the  crown,  vacates  the  seat.  This  nominal  place  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  re- 
cipient usually  resigns  immediately  after  appointment — 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  See  council.— Great  hun- 
dred, long  hundred,  in  old  reckoning,  six  score ; 120. 
It  was  legal  for  balks,  deals,  eggs,  spars,  stone,  etc.  “The 
technical  meaning  attached  by  merchants  to  the  word 
hundred,  associated  with  certain  objects,  was  six  score — 
a usage  which  is  commemorated,  though  perhaps  in  too 
sweeping  and  general  a form,  in  the  popular  distich: 

Five  score  of  men,  money,  and  pins, 

Six  score  of  all  other  things.  ” 

Peacock , Encyc.  Metropolitana,  I.  38L 

Old  Hundred,  properly  Old  Hundredth,  a celebrated 
tune  set  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  Kethe’s  version  of  the  100th  Psalm,  and  marked 
“ Old  Hundredth  ” in  Tate  and  Brady’s  new  version  in  1696, 
as  being  retained  from  the  old  version.  The  earliest  ex- 
tant copy  of  the  tune  is  in  the  Genevan  psalter  of  1554, 
where  it  is  set  to  Beza’s  version  of  the  134th  Psalm ; but 
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there  is  evidence  that  it  was  of  earlier  origin,  and  was 
originally  a popular  tune  set  to  words  of  a light,  gay  char- 
acter. 

ii.  a.  [Strictly  a collective  noun ; it  is  always 
preceded  by  a definitive,  usually  an  article  or 
a numeral,  and  the  following  noun  is,  histori- 
cally, a genitive  partitive  — a hundred  of  men, 
a hundred  of  dollars,  etc.]  One  more  than 
ninety-nine ; ten  times  ten : as,  a hundred  men ; 
two  hundred  dollars ; a hundred  thousand  times. 
— The  Hundred  Days,  the  closing  period  of  the  first 
Emperor  Napoleon’s  career  in  France  in  1815,  after  his 
escape  from  Elba,  The  reckonings  of  the  time  are  vari- 
ous, none  amounting  to  exactly  100  days.  The  nearest  is 
that  from  March  13th,  when  Napoleon  was  joined  by  Ney 
with  his  army,  to  June  ‘22d,  the  date  of  his  abdication  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  making  inclusively  102  days;  but 
the  most  exact  reckoning  is  that  of  his  actual  second  reign, 
dating  from  his  reentry  into  Paris,  and  making  95  days 
(March  20th  to  June  22d). 

hundredal  (hun'dred-al),  a . [<  hundred  + - al.\ 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  organization  of 
a hundred.  See  hundred , n.,  2. 

The  ancient  towns  in  demesne  of  the  crown  either  pos- 
sessed a hundredal  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest or  obtained  “sac  and  soc”by  grant  from  the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 485. 

hundred-court  (hun'dred-kort),  n.  In  England, 
a court  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  a hundred. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  the  number  of  twenty-four 
in  this  connexion  may  possibly  imply  an  early  connexion 
with  the  jury  system,  and  the  “ jurati  ” of  the  early  com- 
munes, which  again  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
system  of  the  hundred  court.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 488. 

hundreder  (hun'dred-er),  n.  [<  hundred  + -eri.] 
1.  An  inhabitant  or  a freeholder  in  a hundred. 
— 2.  In  Eng.  law,  a man  who  may  be  of  a jury 
in  any  controversy  respecting  land  within  the 
hundred  to  which  he  belongs.— 3.  One  having 
the  jurisdiction  of  a hundred ; sometimes,  the 
bailiff  of  a hundred.  Also  liundrcdor,  hundred- 
man,  hundredary. 

Hundredors , aldermen,  magistrates,  &c. 

Spelvum,  Anc.  Government  of  England. 

hundred-eyes  (hun'dred-iz), n.  The  periwinkle, 
Vinca  major  and  V.  minor. 
hundredfold  (hun'dred-fold),  n.  [<  ME.  hun- 
dredfold, -fold,  hundrydfoold(AS.  only  hund-feald 
and  hand tedn tig-feald ) = MHG.  himdertva.lt  = 
Icel.  hundradhfaldr  = Sw.  lmndrafalt  = Dan. 
hundredefold ; < hundred  + -fold.']  1.  A hun- 
dred times  as  much.— 2.  The  plant  Galium 
rerum : so  called  on  account  of  its  very  numer- 
ous flowers.  [Eng.] 

hundred-legs  (hun'di’ed-legz),  n.  A centiped, 
as  distinguished  from  a milleped  or  thousand- 
legs.  See  cut  under  centiped. 
hundredman  (hun'dred-man),  n. ; pi.  hundred- 
men  (-men).  Same  as  hundreder,  3. 

The  term  hundred  in  a legal  sense  is  first  met  with  in 
England  in  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  959  - 976.  “A  thief 
shall  be  pursued.  If  there  be  present  need,  let  it  be  made 
known  to  the  Hundredman , and  let  him  make  it  known 
to  tile  Tithiugman,”  &c. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  61. 

hundredor,  n.  Same  as  hundreder,  3. 
hundred-penny  (hun'dred-pen"i),  n.  The  hun- 
dredfeh,  or  tax  collected  by  the  sheriff  or  lord 
of  a hundred.  Rapalje  and  Lawrence. 
hundredth  (hun'dredth),  a.  and  n.  [<  hundred 
+ -tlfi.  The  AS.  term  was  hand te&n tig 6 tha.] 
I.  a.  Next  after  the  ninety-ninth:  an  ordinal 
numeral. 

II.  n.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  one 
hundred ; one  of  a hundred  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing: as,  one  hundredth  (ruir)  of  a mile, 
hundredweight  (hun'dred-wat),  n.  In  avoir- 
dupois weight,  a denomination  of  weight,  usu- 
ally denoted  by  cwt.,  containing  originally  112 
pounds.  It  is  subdivided  into  4 quarters,  each  contain- 
ing  28  pounds.  The  long  hundredweight  is  112  pounds. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  a hundredweight  is  now 
commonly  understood  as  100  pounds,  and  this  is  usual  and 
legal  in  England  for  very  many  articles, 
hung  (hung).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
hang — Hung  beef.  See  beef. 

Hungarian  (hung-ga'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Hung  aria,  Hungary,  < Sungari,  Ungari,  Ungri, 
Wengri,  TJgri,  MGr.  Ovyypoi,  etc.,  the  name 
given  to  the  Magyars.  Cf.  Ugrian,  Ugric.  Con- 
nection with  Hun,  if  any,  remote : see  Hun1.] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Hungary,  a 
country  and  kingdom  in  central  Europe,  in  the 
valley  of  the  middle  Danube,  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants^ Magyar.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  estab- 
lished in  A.  D.  1000,  and  its  crown,  after  various  changes 
of  dynasty,  was  permanently  settled  (from  1 527)  on  princes 
of  tlie  house  of  Austria.  This  relation  still  exists,  but 
politically  Hungary  proper  is  now  united  with  Transyl- 
vania, Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Fiume,  as  the  Transleithan 
division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  formed  in 
1867. 
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2f.  Freebooting;  thievish;  begging,  “inacant 
use  found  in  old  plays,  the  word  apparently  contains  a 
double  allusion  to  the  freebooters  of  Hungary,  that  once 
infested  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  word  hun- 
gry." Nare-8. 

O base  Hungarian  wight ! wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

Sliak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 
Come,  ye  Hungarian  pilchers  [filch ers],  we  are  once 
more  come  under  the  zona  torrida  of  the  forest. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
Hungarian  balsam,  an  oleoresinous  product  of  Pi- 
nas montana,  from  the  Carpathian  mountains.— Hun- 
garian bowls,  a peculiar  form  of  amalgamating-machine, 
used  in  the  gold-mines  of  Scliemnitz,  and  to  a limited  ex- 
tent in  some  other  mining  districts.  The  amalgamation 
is  effected  in  cast-iron  basins,  in  which  wooden  runners 
revolve  just  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  which  cov- 
ers the  bottom  of  the  howl  or  basin,  and  in  contact  with 
the  auriferous  sand  or  slime.— Hungarian  grass,  lamb- 
skin, lotus,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Hungarian  machine, 
a hydraulic  machine  on  the  principle  of  Hero’s  fountain 
(which  see,  under  fountain)',  so  called  from  its  having 
been  first  employed  in  draining  a mine  in  Hungary. 

II.  1.  A native  of  Hungary,  or  a member 
of  the  Hungarian  race ; a Magyar.  See  Magyar. 
— 2f.  A freebooter;  a thievish  beggar. 

The  middle  aile  [of  St.  Paul’s]  is  much  frequented  at 
noon  with  a company  of  hungarians,  not  walking  so  much 
for  recreation  as  need. 

Lupton,  London  (Harl.  Misc.,  IX.  314). 
Away,  I have  knights  and  colonels  at  my  house,  and 
must  tend  the  hungarians.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

3.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarians, 
belonging  to  the  Finnic  family  of  languages; 
Magyar. 

Hungary  fever,  water.  See  fever,  water. 
hunger  (hung'ger),  n.  [<  ME.  hunger,  honger, 

< AS.  hunger,  hungor  = OS.  hunger,  liungar, 

OFries.  hunger,  honger  = D.  honger  = OHG. 
hungar,  MHG.  G.  hunger  = Icel.  hungr  = Sw. 
Dan.  hunger  = Goth.  *haggrus,  huhrus  (for 
*hunhrus),  hunger;  of.  hunger,  v.]  1.  An  un- 

easy or  painful  sensation  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  food;  craving  appetite. 

With  hunger  and  cold  she  had  her  fill, 

Till  she  was  quite  worn  away. 

The  West-Country  Damosel’s  Complaint  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[II.  385). 

With  hunger  made 
Anatomies  while  we  live. 

M assinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  ii.  4. 
But  canst  thou,  tender  Maid,  canst  thou  sustain 
Afflictive  Want,  or  Hunger's  pressing  Pain  ? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma, 
Hence  — 2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

For  hunger  of  my  gold  I die.  Dry  den. 

A hunger  seized  my  heart ; I read  . . . 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xcv. 
Excellence  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  hunger  for  sudden  per- 
formance and  praise.  Emerson,  Success. 

3.  A famine.  [Now  Eng.] 

And  he  ordeynyde  him  [Joseph]  souereyn  on  Egipte  and 
on  al  his  hous,  hungur  cam  into  al  Egipte  and  Chanaan. 

Wyclif,  Acts  vii. 

hunger  (hung'ger),  V.  [<  ME.  hungren,  hon- 
. gren,  < AS.  hyngran  — OS.  ge-hur.grian  = OFries. 
hungera  = D.  hongeren  = OHG.  hungiren,  hun- 
geron,  MHG.  G.  hwngern  = Icel.  hungra  = Dan. 
hungre  = Sw.  hungra  = Goth,  huggrjan,  hun- 
ger; from  the  noun.  Cf.  almngered,  anhun- 
gered.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  feel  the  uneasiness 
or  longing  which  is  occasioned  by  long  absti- 
nence from  food ; crave  food. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink-  Rom.  xii.  20. 

And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Hence  — 2.  To  ha ve  an  eager  desire ; long. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. Mat.  v.  6. 

Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 

That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  he  ripe?  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

Il.t  t/rans.  To  starve. 

At  last  the  Prince  to  Zeland  came  hymselfe 
To  hunger  Middleburgh,  or  make  it  yeeld. 

Gascoigne,  Dulce  Bellum  Inexpertis,  st.  132. 

I ll  put  her  intill  a dungeon  dark, 

And  hunger  her  till  she  die. 

Johnie  Scot  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  52). 

hungerbanedt,  a.  Afflicted  or  cursed  with 
hunger. 

We  heyng  there  were  hungerbaned  and  famyshed,  and 
among  you  so  poore  and  nedye,  that  to  gette  our  dayly 
lyuyng,  fayne  were  we  to  sowe  lether. 

J.  U dall,  On  1 Cor.  iv. 

hunger-bit,  hunger-bitten  (hung ' ger  - bit, 
-bit/'n),  a.  [ME.  not  found;  < AS.  hungor-biten, 

< hungor , hunger,  + biten,  bitten,  pp.  of  bitan, 
bite.]  Pained,  pinched,  or  weakened  by  hun- 
ger. 


hungry 

His  strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten,  and  destruction 
shall  be  ready  at  his  side.  Job  xviii.  12. 

hungeredf  (liung'gerd),  a.  See  ahungered. 
hungerer  (hung'ger-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  hungrere;  < 
hunger , v.,  + -er*.]  One  wbo  hungers,  in  either 
sense  of  that  word. 

Voide  he  shal  make  the  souls  of  the  hungr  eves. 

Wyclif,  Isa!  xxxii.  6 (Oxf.). 
Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than  these  tempe- 
rate dreams  of  the  divine  Hungerer. 

Lamb , Grace  before  Meat. 
The  thwarted  hungerer  for  office  takes  up  the  miserable 
commonplaces  of  politics. 

Croly,  Hist.  Sketches,  Church  in  Ireland 

hunger-flower  (hung'ger-flou^er),  n.  The  whit- 
low-grass, Dr  aba  incana : so  called  because  it 
grows  in  poor  soils. 

hungerful  (hung'ger-ffil),  a.  [<  hunger  + -ful.] 
Full  of  hunger ; hungry.  [Rare.] 

That  nestling  hungerful , who  sees  and  hears 
His  mother  towards  him  flying  through  the  wood. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  4, 1888,  p.  78. 

hunger-grass  (hung'ger-gras),  n.  The  foxtail- 
grass,  Alopecurus  agrestis. 
hungerlint,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  An  outer 
garment  worn  by  women  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  varying  with  the  fash- 
ion, but  generally  a sort  of  close-fitting  basque 
with  short  skirts. 

A letter  or  epistle  should  be  short-coated,  and  closely 
couched ; a hungerlln  becomes  a letter  more  handsomely 
than  a gown.  Howell,  Letters,  i. 

hungerlyf  (hung'g6r-li),  a.  [<  hunger  + -ly.] 
Hungry. 

His  heard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

Sliak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

hungerlyf  (hung'ger-li),  adv.  Hungrily. 
Certayne  rootes,  on  the  which  hee  fedde  hungerlye. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  238. 
You  have  sav’d  my  longing,  and  I feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 
O yes ; eat  with  ’em  as  hungerly  as  soldiers. 

Detcker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  1. 

hunger-rot  (hung'g6r-rot),  ».  A disease  in 
sheep  caused  by  poor  feeding, 
hunger-starvedt  (hung'gfir-stiirvd),  a.  [<  hun- 
ger + starved : in  ME.  liunger-storven,  with  ME. 
pp.  of  starve.]  Starved  with  hunger;  pinched 
by  want  of  food ; famished.  Minslieu. 
hunger-strike  (hung'ger-strik),  n.  A persis- 
tent refusal  to  eat,  as  on  the  part  of  an  im- 
prisoned suffragette. 

hunger-strike  (hung'ger-strik),  v.  i.  To  enter 
upon  a hunger-strike. 

hungerweed  (huug'ger-wed),  n.  The  corn- 
buttercup,  Ranunculus  arvensis:  so  called  be- 
cause its  abundance  indicates  a bad  crop, 
hungerwormt,  ».  Insatiable  hunger.  Davies. 
hungrily  (hung'gri-li),  adv.  [<  hungry  4-  -%2.  ] 
In  a hungry  manner ; voraciously ; greedily. 
When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal. 

hungriousnesst  (hung'gri-us-nes),  n.  [<  *liun- 
grious  (not  found:  irreg.  < hungry  + -ous)  + 
-ness.]  Hungriness;  hunger. 

Whan  was  excessyne  riotous  bankettyng,  potte  compan- 
yoning,  and  bely  chearynge  more  outragiously  vsed,  and 
the  pore  hungrwusnes  lesse  refreshed,  than  now  ? 

J.  Udall,  On  Ephesians,  Prol. 
hungry  (hung'gri),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lion- 
gry ; < ME.  hungry , hungri , hongry,  hungrig,  < 
AS.  hungrig  (=  OFries.  liungerich,  hongerich  = 
D.  liongerig  = MLG.  liungerich  = OHG.  hun- 
garag , liungei'eg , MHG.  hunger c,  G.  hungrig  = 
Han.  Sw.  hungrig  (cf.  Icel.  hungradhr),  hungry, 
< hunger , hunger:  see  hunger .]  1.  Having  or 

feeling  hunger ; feeling  pain  or  uneasiness  from 
want  of  food;  having  a keen  appetite. 

Thenne  com  Couetyse  I couthe  him  not  diacreue, 

So  hungri  and  so  holewe  sire  Herui  him  loked. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  107. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ; and  the 
rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.  Luke  i.  53. 

Come,  hostess,  where  are  you  ? is  supper  ready?  Come, 
first  give  us  drink  ; and  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I be- 
lieve we  are  all  very  hungry. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  173. 
Hence — 2.  Having  an  eager  desire  for  any- 
thing; longing. 

For  always  roaming  with  a hungry  heart, 

Much  have  I seen  and  known. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

Still  hungrier  for  delight  as  delights  grow  more  rare. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles. 
3.  Indicating  want  or  poverty  of  nourishment; 
gaunt;  famished. 

Cassius  has  a lean  and  hungry  look.  Shale.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 
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In  the  Central  Riverina,  which  embraces  the  country 
lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Murrumbigee  River, 
the  wool  presents  what  is  called  a hungry  appearance, 
being  not  only  tender  and  short  in  staple,  but  containing 
in  many  instances  a large  quantity  of  earth,  sand,  and 
burr.  U.  S.  Cons.  Hep.,  No.  lxiv.  (1886),  p.  141. 

4.  Marked  by  scarcity  of  food  or  a famished 
condition ; necessitating  nourishment. 

Helden  ful  hungry  hous  and  hadde  much  defaute. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  208. 

Whan  it  was  in  the  sowre  hungry  tyme  there  was  es- 
tablissed  or  cryed  grevos  and  unplitable  co-empcion. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a hungry  case.  Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

5.  Not  rich  or  fertile ; poor ; barren. 

To  the  great  day  of  retribution  our  Saviour  refers  us, 
for  reaping  the  fruits  we  here  sow  in  the  most  hungry 
and  barren  soil.  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

The  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 
His  hungry  acres.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  503. 

6t.  Fit  only  to  satisfy  great  hunger. 

They  [shrimps]  are  made  up  in  Packs  and  sent  to  all 
the  chief  Towns  in  the  Country,  especially  to  Mexico, 
where,  tho'  but  a hungry  sort  of  Food,  they  are  mightily 
esteemed.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  128. 

7.  Stingy;  mean.  [Prov.  Eng.] -Hungry  evil t, 
a ravenous  appetite  in  horses.  Bailey. — Hungry  fish, 
haddock  caught  on  set-lines : so  called  in  depreciation  by 
the  British  beam-trawlers,  who  consider  them  inferior. 
J.  W.  Colling. — Hungry  rice.  Same  as  jundi.  -■  Syn.  l 
and  3.  Greedy,  famishing,  ravenous. 

hunit,  huniet,  ».  Obsolete  £<>"vns  of  honey. 
hunk1  (hungk),  n.  [Not  found  in  early  records ; 
commonly  assibilated,  hunch,  q.  v. ; origin  un- 
certain; it  has  been  regarded  (1)  as  a nasalized 
form  of  dial,  hucl2  for  hook,  or  of  *huclc  (LG. 
hukke,  G.  hucJce,  the  bent  back,  G.  hooker,  a 
hunch  on  the  back),  represented  by  huckster  and 
hug,  and  hunker q.  y. ; or  (2)  as  a var.  of  hump.] 
A large  lump,  piece,  or  slice ; a hunch.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Here's  a hunk  of  bread ; put  it  in  your  pocket,  case  you 
should  need  it!  W . M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  200. 

Any  hungry  man  or  woman  may  enter  the  hall  and  be 
served  with  a mug  of  water  and  a hunk  of  bread. 

Daily  News  (London),  Aug.  13,  1885. 
hunk2  (hungk),  n.  [Cf.  Hunker'2  and  hunks.]  A 
sluttish,  indolent  woman.  Jamieson.  [Local.] 
hunk3  (hungk),  n.  [Also  honk ; adopted  in  New 
York  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  < D.  honk, 
post,  station,  home  (used  esp.  by  boys  at  play 
for  the  goal  or  base),  as  in  the  phrases  ik  heb 
honk,  I am  on  my  post,  zijn  honk  bewaaren,  keep 
one’s  post,  van  honk  loopen,  quit  one’s  post.  Cf. 
Hunker12.]  In  tag  and  other  games,  the  goal; 
home : as,  to  reach  hunk;  to  be  on  hunk.  [Lo- 
cal, New  York.] 

hunk3  (bungk),  adv.  or  a.  [Abbr.  of  on  hunk: 
see  hunk3,  n.  Cf.  hunky.]  1.  On  hunk;  at  the 
goal.  [Local,  New  York.] 

Boys  at  play,  when  they  have  reached  their  "base,'’ . . . 
caU  it  being  honk.  Bartlett,  Americanisms,  p.  492. 

Hence,  used  adjectively — 2.  In  good  or  satis- 
factory position  or  condition ; all  right : as,  I’m 
all  hunk.  Also  hunky.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Mr.  L had  filled  in  and  made  this  ground  in  the 

waters  of  the  East  Diver  without  authority ; and  now  he 
felt  himself  all  hunk,  and  wanted  to  get  this  enormous 
sum  out  of  the  city. 

Quoted  iu  New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  30, 1856, 
hunker1  (hung'k&r),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a nasalized 
form  of  Icel.  hokra,  crouch,  creep,  Mika,  sit  on 
one’s  hams:  a verb  represented  in  E.  by  hug, 
orig.  crouch,  and  huckster,  etc. : see  hug,  huck- 
ster, huckle,  etc.]  To  stoop  with  the  body  rest- 
inguponthecalvesofthelegs;  squat.  [Scotch.] 
Upo’  the  ground  they  hunkered  down  a’  three, 

An’  to  their  crack  they  yoked  fast  an’  free. 

Ross,  Helenore  (1st  ed.),  p.  81. 

Hunker2  (hung'ker),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  < D. 
honk,  post,  station,  home,  and  thus  lit.  one  who 
sticks  to  his  post  or  stays  at  home:  see  hunk's. 
Cf.  hunks.]  In  American  politics,  a conservative ; 
one  who  opposes  innovation  or  change ; a fogy : 
first  applied  in  the  State  of  NewYork  asaname 
to  the  conservative  section  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  opposed  the  Barnburners  or  radical 
section,  about  1845.  Also  used  adjectively. 

Egypt,  the  hunker  conservative  of  antiquity, ...  is  hid 
in  the  tomb  it  inhabited. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  etc.,  p.  268. 

hunkered  (hung'kerd),  a.  [<  hunker1  + -ed2.] 
Elbowed;  crooked.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
hunkerism  (hung'ker-izm),  n.  [<  Hunker2  + 
-ism.]  Hostility  to  progress;  conservatism. 

[U.  S.] 

hunkers  (bung'kerz),  n.  pi.  [<  hunker !, ».]  The 
hams;  the  haunches.  [Scotch.] 

I got  a glisk  o’  him  mysel’,  sittin’  on  his  hunkers  in  a 
hag,  as  gray  ’s  a tombstane.  It.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 


hunk-o’-Dee  (hungk'q-de'),«.  [Formerly  hunk 
over  Dee;  origin  not  clear.  Cf.  hunk3.]  A hoys’ 
game,  similar  to  I-spy.  Instead  of  saying,  “I  spy 
Brown,”  etc.,  the  player  says,  “ Hunk-o’-Dee  Brown,”  etc. 
[Pennsylvania  and  western  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.] 
hunks  (hungks),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  liunniel , a mi- 
ser, a mean  old  man ; dial,  hungry , stingy,  very 
mean;  but  a connection  with  hungry  cannot  be 
asserted.  Cf.  hunk2.]  A covetous,  sordid  man ; 
a miser ; a niggard. 

Well,  Sir,  and  make  a very  pretty  Shew  in  the  World,  let 
me  tell  you  ; nay,  a better  than  your  close  Hunks. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

Irus  has,  ever  since  he  came  into  this  neighbourhood, 
given  all  the  intimations  he  skilfully  could  of  being  a 
close  hunks  worth  money.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

I quite  enjoy  the  thought  of  appearing  in  the  light  of 
an  old  hunks  who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  but- 
tered. Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  331. 

hunky  (hung'ki),  a.  [<  hunk1  4-  -i/1.]  Same 
as  hunk3,  2.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
hunky-dory  (hung'ki-do'ri),  a.  [Also  hunki- 
dory;  an  elaborated  form  of  hunky.]  Same  as 
hunky,  hunk3,  2.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Huniiic  (hun'ik),  a.  [<  Hun 1 + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Huns. 

But  there  was  a Hunnic  party  amongst  the  Khazar 
chiefs.  . Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  GO. 

Hunnish  (hun'ish),  a.  [<  Hun 1 + -is/!1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  Huns;  charac- 
teristic of  the  Huns. 

In  person,  Attila  is  described  as  having  been  of  true 
Hunnish  type,  short,  but  strongly  made,  with  a large  head, 
flat,  widespread  nostrils,  and  small,  glittering  eyes. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  62. 

hunt  (hunt),  v.  [<  ME.  hunten , honten , liounten , 
< AS.  huntian , hunt;  a secondary  verb  (with- 
out representatives  in  the  other  Teut.  lan- 
guages), from  a primitive  shown  in  Goth,  fra - 
hinthan,  seize,  take  captive,  pp.  fra-hunthans , 
as  noun,  a captive.  To  the  same  root  are  usu- 
ally referred  hent1,  seize,  take,  hind1,  as  pecu- 
liarly a beast  of  the  chase,  and  hand,  as  that 
which  takes  or  seizes  things : see  hent1,  hind1, 
and  hand.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  chase,  as  wild  ani- 
mals, for  the  purpose  of  catching  or  killing; 
search  for  or  follow  after,  as  game. 

Thus  y am  huntid  as  an  herte  to  a-bay. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 

The  lord  he  lov’d  to  hunt  the  buck, 

The  tiger,  and  the  boar. 

The  Cruel  Black  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  370). 

He  [Ferdinand]  passed  some  time,  in  December,  at  a 
country-seat  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  near  Placentia,  where  he 
hunted  the  stag.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 

2.  To  search  after;  pursue;  follow  closely. 

And  fers  foghtande  folke  folowes  theme  aftyre, 

Howntes  and  hewes  downe  the  heythene  tykes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  97.  ( 'HalliweU .) 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him. 

Ps.  cxl.  11. 

He  therefore  through  close  paths  of  wary  hast 

Hunts  his  escape.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  235. 

3.  To  use,  direct,  or  manage  in  the  chase. 

He  hunts  a pack  of  dogs.  Addison. 

When  he  [a  dog]  is  to  be  hunted  with  other  dogs  he  re- 
quires to  be  made  ‘ ‘ steady  behind  ” — that  is  to  say,  he  must 
be  taught  to  “back”  another  dog  as  the  latter  stands. 

Dog 8 of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  235. 

4.  To  pursue  game  or  wild  animals  over ; spe- 
cifically, to  pursue  foxes  over:  as,  the  district 
was  hunted  by  the  foxhounds. 

When  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  took  to  hunting  the 
county.  Trollope,  Dr.  Thorne,  i. 

“They  hunt  old  trails,”  said  Cyril,  “very  well.” 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Hunt  the  fox,  a boys’  game  in  which  one  of  the  players 
is  given  a start,  and  the  others  try  to  catch  him  before  he 
can  reach  home  again ; hare  and  hounds. 

And  also  when  we  play  and  hunt  the  fox, 

I outrun  all  the  boys  in  the  school e. 

Quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  487. 
Hunt  the  hare.  Same  as  hunt  the  fox.  Strutt.—  Hunt 
the  pig,  a once  popular  sport  in  which  a well-greased  pig 
was  chased.  The  person  who  caught  and  held  the  pig  by 
the  tail  received  him  as  a prize. — Hunt  the  slipper. 
See  the  extract. 

Hot  cockles  succeeded  next,  questions  and  commands 
followed  that,  and  last  of  all,  they  sat  down  to  hunt  the 
slipper.  As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
primeval  pastime,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
company  in  this  play  plant  themselves  in  a ring  upon  the 
ground,  all  except  one,  who  stands  in  the  middle,  whose 
business  it  is  to  catch  a shoe,  which  the  company  shove 
about  under  their  hams  from  one  to  another,  something 
like  a weaver’s  shuttle.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi. 

Hunt  the  squirreL  See  the  extracts. 

Another  and  apparently  older  way  of  playing  “ hunt  the 
squirrel  ” is  a game  in  which  the  child  touched  follows 
the  toucher  until  he  has  caught  him,  pursuing  him  both 
in  and  out  of  the  ring,  being  obliged  to  enter  and  leave 
the  circle  at  the  same  point  as  the  latter. 

Newell,  Games  of  American  Children,  No.  117. 


The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Prague  and  Prince  Charles 
and  Marechal  Maillebois  playing  at  hunt  the  squirrel  have 
disgusted  me  from  inquiring  about  this  war. 

//.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  Oct.  8,  1742. 
To  hunt  at  forcet,  to  run  the  game  down  with  dogs,  in* 
stead  of  shooting  it. 

The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 

Is  fitt’st  to  hunt  at  force. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  111. 

Bob.  Had  you  good  sport  i’  your  chase  to-day? 

J ohn.  O,  prime  ! 

Mar.  A lusty  stag. 

Bob.  And  hunted  ye  at  force  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 
To  hunt  changet,  to  take  a fresh  scent  and  follow  another 
chase.  HalliweU. 

John.  And  never  hunted  change  I 

Bob.  You  had  stanch  hounds  then? 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 
To  hunt  down,  to  bring  to  bay ; chase  and  capture  or  kill ; 
hence,  to  bear  down  by  persecution  or  violence ; pursue 
to  the  bitter  end.— To  hunt  for  hares  with  a tabort. 
See  harei. — To  hunt  from,  to  pursue  and  drive  out  or 
away.— To  hunt  out  or  up,  to  seek ; search  for;  find  by 
search. 

I do  hunt  out  a probability.  Spenser. 

All  living  creatures  either  hunt  out  their  aliment,  pur- 
sue their  prey,  or  seek  their  pleasures. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

The  same  impulse  . . . compelled  me  to  hunt  up  the 
outlying  groups  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  within  the 
kingdom  of  China.  B.  N.  Cust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind. , p.  4. 

To  hunt  the  clean  shoe  or  hoot,  to  follow  the  trail  of  a 
man  whose  shoes  have  not  been  prepared  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blood  or  aniseed  so  as  to  leave  a strongly  marked 
trail.  Daily  News  (London),  Oct.  10,  1888. 

You  can  begin  scarcely  too  early  to  teach  [bloodhound] 
pups  to  hunt  the  clean  boot.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  193. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  follow  the  chase;  pursue 
game  or  other  wild  animals. 

And  the  cause  whi  he  was  cleped  Dodynell  was  for  euer 
was  in  the  feeldes  and  forestes  for  to  hunle  at  the  herte 
and  other  deer  and  wylde  swyn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  247. 
The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 

Shak .,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  make  a search  or  quest;  seek:  with  for 
or  after . 

Contenting  yourself  with  your  own  pleasure  in  learning, 
you  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  them  will- 
ingly, though  they  be  ottered  you. 

Sir  T.  More,  To  his  Daughter,  Utopia,  Int.,  p.  xxii. 

He  after  honour  hunts , I after  love. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

Many  in  this  world  run  after  felicity  like  an  absent  man 
hunting  for  his  hat,  while  all  the  time  it  is  on  his  head  or 
in  his  hand.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iv. 

3.  In  bell-ringing,  to  alter  the  place  of  a bell  in 
its  set  according  to  certain  rules.  When  the  place 
of  the  bell  is  changing  from  first  to  last,  the  process  is 
called  hunting -up ; when  from  last  back  to  first,  hunt- 
ing-down.—To  hunt  counter,  to  hunt  the  wrong  way; 
trace  the  scent  backward ; retrace  one’s  steps ; also,  to 
take  up  a false  trail. 

You  mean  to  make  a hoiden  or  a hare 

O’  me,  t’  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  J onson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii.  6. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel,  we  say 
they  hunt  counter. 

^ Gentleman's  Becreations  (8vo  ed.),  p.  16. 

hunt  (hunt),  n.1  [<  hunt,  v.  The  AS.  words  for 
1 hunting  ’ were,  besides  liuntung , hunting,  hunt - 
atli  or  huntotli,  huntnath  or  liuntnoth : see  lmnt- 
eth .]  1.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  chasing 

game  or  other  wild  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  or  killing  them;  a pursuit ; a chase. 

I heard  myself  proclaim’d ; 

And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a tree, 

Escap’d  the  hunt.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

2.  A pack  of  hounds  engaged  in  the  chase. 

Whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun’d  horns, 

As  if  a double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 

Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

3.  An  association  of  huntsmen : as,  the  Cale- 
donian hunt. 

In  former  happy  days  he  had  always  arranged  the  meets 
of  the  Barsetshire  hunt.  Trollope,  Dr.  Thorne,  xxxix. 

4.  The  region  of  country  hunted  with  hounds. — 
5f.  Game  killed  in  the  chase. 

Boys,  we’ll  go  dress  our  hunt.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 
6.  The  act  of  seeking  or  searching  for  some- 
thing ; a search  or  inquisition. 

I had  a pretty  good  hunt,  finding  nothing  on  his  table 
but  a small  pocket  Bible,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
thing  I expected  to  find,  but  not  the  thing  I expected  to 
find.  J.  T.  Trowbridge , Coupon  Bonds,  p.  315. 

Still  hunt,  a hunt  conducted  with  unusual  silence  and  cau- 
tion ; hence,  in  American  politics,  a canvass  conducted  in  a 
quiet  and  secret  manner. 

huntt  (hunt),  ?i.2  [<  ME.  hunte , honte,  < AS. 
lmnta , a hunter,  < huntian,  hunt:  see  hunt,  v. 
This  noun  has  been  supplanted  by  hunter,  which 
is  found  first  in  ME. ; it  survives  in  the  surname 


hunt 

Sunt .]  One  who  hunts  ; a hunter;  a hunts- 
man. 

Ther  overtok  I a grete  route 
Of  huntes  and  eke  of  foresterys. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  361. 

huntable  (lmn'ta-bl),  a.  [<  hunt  + - able .]  Able 
or  fit  to  be  hunted.  [Rare.] 

In  this  plantation  or  in  that  are,  it  may  be,  fifteen  or 
twenty  deer,  of  which  but  one  or  two  are  huntable. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  509. 

hunt-counterf  (hunt,koun//ter),  n . [See  to  hunt 
counter , under  hunt,  v.  i.]  A dog  that  hunts 
counter ; hence,  one  who  turns  upon  another, 
or  “talks  back”;  a malapert. 

Attendant.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your 
throat,  if  you  say  I am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 
Falstaff.  I give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so?  . . . You  hunt- 
* counter , hence ! avaunt ! Shak .,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

hunter  (hun' ter),  n.  [<  ME.  hunter , hunter e, 
honter ; < hunt , v.,  + -er1.]  1.  One  who  hunts; 

a huntsman ; one  who  engages  in  the  chase  of 
game  or  other  wild  animals. 

Cel.  He  was  furnished  like  a hunter. 

Bos.  0 ominous ! he  comes  to  kill  my  hart ! 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
Down  from  a hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a gentle  brace, 

Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  188. 

2.  An  animal  that  hunts  game  or  prey,  or  is 
employed  in  the  chase ; especially,  a horse  used 
in  hunting. 

Of  dogs  : the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

The  housekeeper,  the  hunter.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
The  representative  of  Cambridge,  riding  a good  steady 
hunter,  . . . cantered  in  by  himself. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  iv. 

3.  A large  cuckoo,  Piaya  pluvialis,  found  in 
Jamaica. — 4.  A spider  which  hunts  for  its  prey 
instead  of  lying  in  wait  for  it,  as  a lycosid  or 
wolf-spider.  Also  called  hunting -spider. 

Hunterian  (hun-te'ri-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  named  after — {a)  John  Hunter,  a noted 
Scottish  surgeon  and  physiologist  (1728-93), 
founder  of  the  Hunterian  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  anatomy,  etc.,  the  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent great  Hunterian  Museum  in  London;  or 
(6)  his.  brother,  William  Hunter  (1718-83), 
anatomist,  and  founder  of  the  Hunterian  col- 
lection in  Glasgow. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  instituted  in  1813  by  Dr.  Baillie 
and  Sir  Everard  Home,  is  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  on  the  14th  of  February,  which  [John]  Hunter 
used  to  give  as  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  385. 
Hunterian  canal.  See  Hunter's  canal,  under  canali.— 
Hunterian  chancre,  the  true  or  hard  chancre ; the  ini- 
tial lesion  of  syphilis. 

Hunter’s  canal,  press,  screw.  See  the  nouns. 

huntetht,  n.  [ME.,  also  honteth,  < AS.  Jiuntath, 
huntotli,  also  huntnath,  huntnoth , hunting,  < hun- 
tian,  hunt:  see  hunt,  v.]  Hunting;  the  chase. 
Rob.  of  Gloucester , p.  375. 
hnntillte  (hun'ti-lit),  n.  [Named  after  T.  S. 
Hunt,  an  American  scientist.]  A silver  ar- 
senide occurring  with  metallic  silver  at  Silver 
★Islet  in  Lake  Superior,  Michigan, 
hunting  (hun'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  hunting,  hont- 
ing,  < AS.  liuntung,  verbal  n.  of  huntian,  hunt: 
see  hunt,  v.]  1.  The  pursuit  of  game;  the  art 

or  practice  of  pursuing  wild  animals  in  any  way 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  killing  them ; 
the  chase,  either  as  a source  of  livelihood  or  as 
a recreation  or  field  sport ; absolutely,  in  Eng- 
land, fox-hunting;  coursing. 

In  our  time  [twelfth  century],  . . . hunting  and  hawk- 
ing are  esteemed  the  most  honourable  employments,  and 
most  excellent  virtues,  by  our  nobility. 

John  of  Salisbury,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and 
[Pastimes,  p.  62. 

My  lords,  a solemn  hunting  is  in  hand. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 
In  one  of  these  huntings  they  found  me  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  head  of  the  river  of  Chickahamania,  where  they 
slew  my  men,  and  tooke  me  prisoner  in  a Bogmire. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  134. 
There  being  little  plough-land,  and  few  woods,  the  Vale 
is  only  an  average  sporting  country,  except  for  hunting. 

T.  Hughes , Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

2.  In  change-ringing,  the  operation  of  chang- 
ing the  order  in  which  any  bell  in  a peal  is  rung. 
See  hunt,  v.  i. , 3.=Syn.  Shooting.  See  gunning. 
hunting-box  (hun'ting-boks),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain,a small  house  intended  to  be  occupied  only 
during  the  hunting  season.  Such  a house  is 
commonly  called  shooting-box  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a hunting-box 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  387. 
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hunting-cap  (hun'ting-kap),  n.  A cap  worn 
in  the  hunting-field,  resembling  a jockey-cap, 
but  stiffer  and  harder. 

One  of  those  horsey-looking  men  who  are  to  be  found  in 
all  hunting-fields,  who  wear  old  breeches,  . . . old  hunt- 
ing-caps. Trollope,  Eustace  Diamonds,  xxxvii. 

hunting-case  (liun'ting-kas),  n.  A watch-case 
having  a hinged  cover  to  protect  the  crystal, 
originally  against  accidents  in  hunting.  See 
liunting-watch. 

hunting-coat  (hun'ting-kot),  n.  A coat  worn 
by  huntsmen,  usually  of  some  distinctive  color, 
as  scarlet  or  green. 

hunting-COg  (hun'ting-kog),  n.  In  mach.,  an 
extra  cog  in  that  one  of  two  cog-wheels  which  is 
thus  cut  with  one  tooth  more  than  it  would  have 
if  the  numbers  of  teeth  on  the  two  wheels  were 
to  be  in  a certain  ratio  to  each  other.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample,  if  a shaft  is  required  to  revolve  three  times  as  fast 
as  its  driving-shaft,  72  and  24  are  a pair  of  numbers  for 
teeth  that  would  effect  this  result ; and  such  numbers 
would  suit  a watchmaker,  one  being  a multiple  of  the 
other ; but  the  millwright  would  add  one  tooth  to  the 
larger  wheel  (the  hunting-cog\  and  thus  obtain  73  and  24, 
which  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other  and  yet  are  very 
nearly  in  the  desired  ratio.  In  the  pair  of  wheels  whose 
numbers  are  so  obtained,  any  two  teeth  which  meet  in  the 
first  revolution  are  distant  by  one  in  the  second,  by  two 
in  the  third,  and  so  on  ; so  that  one  tooth  may  be  said  to 
hunt  the  other,  whence  the  name.  The  object  of  adding 
the  hunting-cog  is  to  effect  a change  of  contact  between 
teeth  in  consecutive  revolutions.  {Willis.) 

hunting-crop  (hun'ting-krop),  7i.  See  crop , 14. 
hunting-dog  (hun'ting-dog),  n.  See  dog. 
Huntingdonian  (hun-ting-do'ni-an),  n.  Ecclcs 
a member  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Con- 
nection, a denomination  of  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists in  England  and  Wales,  adherents  of  George 
Whitefield  and  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
(1707-91),  after  their  separation  from  the  Wes- 
leys. The  sect  is  congregational  in  polity, 
hunting-field  (hun ' ting -feld),  n.  The  place 
where  a hunt  is  carried  on. 

The  privates  are  from  the  classes  which  either  possess 
or  can  borrow  riding  horses  and  subscribe  a little  money 
at  a pinch ; many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  more  or  less  of- 
ten in  the  hunting-field. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  168. 

hunting-ground  (hun'ting-ground),  n.  A place 
or  region  for  hunting. 

So  to  the  hunting-ground  he  hies. 

To  chase  till  eve  the  forest-game. 

Bryant,  Legend  of  the  Delawares. 

Happy  hunting-grounds,  the  North  American  Indians’ 
heaven. 

hunting-horn  (hun 'ting -horn),  n.  A simple 
horn  used  in  hunting;  a bugle.  See  cut  under 
horn. 

hunting-jug  (hun'ting-jug),  n.  A jug  or  pitch- 
er ornamented  with  dogs,  horsemen,  stags,  etc., 
in  relief. 

hunting-knife  (hun'ting-nif),  n.  A knife  used 
in  the  chase,  sometimes  to  kill  the  game,  but 
more  commonly  to  skin  and  cut  it  up.  See 
break,  v.  t.,  12. 

hunting-leopard  (hun' ting -lep"ard),  ii.  The 
chetah,  Gueparda  jubata  or  Cyncelurus  jubatus 
of  India.  See  cut  under  chetah. 
hunting-seat  (hun'tiug-set),  n.  A residence 
temporarily  occupied  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son. 

hunting-shirt  (hun'ting-shert),  n.  A blouse  or 
shirt  worn  by  trappers  and  hunters,  originally 
made  of  deerskin  and  highly  ornamented.  Bart- 
lett. 

A light,  figured,  and  fringed  hunting-shirt  of  cotton  cov- 
ered his  body,  while  leggings  of  deerskin  rose  to  his  knee. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  xi. 

hunting-skiff  (hun'ting-skif),  v.  A small  boat 
used  for  bunting  and  fishing  in  rivers  and  lakes, 
of  many  sizes  and  styles, 
hunting-song  (hun'ting-song),  n.  A song  sung 
in  connection  with  hunting,  or  a composition  of 
similar  character.  The  melody  generally  in- 
troduces effects  like  the  winding  of  a bugle- 
horn. 

hunting-spider  (hun'ting-spUder),  ii.  Same  as 
hunter,  4. 

hunting-sword  (hun'ting-sord),  n.  A sword 
made  expressly  for  use  in  the  chase,  to  kill  the 
game  when  it  is  brought  to  bay.  in  the  middle 
ages  the  hunting-sword  is  often  represented  in  pictures  of 
the  hoar-hunt,  stag-hunt,  etc.,  as  exactly  like  a war-sword 
and  held  in  the  same  manner;  but  swords  of  special  pat- 
tern were  also  made  without  a guard,  or  with  a very  small 
guard,  one-edged  and  resembling  a long  knife, 
hunting-tide  (hun'ting-tld),  n.  The  season  of 
hunting ; time  of  hunting. 

All  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 

Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  hunting-tide. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 


hurdace 

hunting-watch  (hun'ting-woch),  n.  A watch 
the  glass  or  crystal  of  which  is  protected  by  a 
hunting-case  or  metallic  cover, 
hunting-whip  (hun' ting -hwip),  n.  Same  as 

hunting-crop.  See  crop,  14. 

Frank  . . . could  see  that  the  man  was  dressed  for 
hunting,  . . . and  that  he  was  driving  tLe  pony  with  a 
hunting-whip.  Trollope,  Eustace  Diamonds,  xxxviii. 

huntress  (hunt'res),  n.  [<  ME.  lmnteresse;  < 
hunter  + -ess.]  A woman  who  hunts  or  folio ws 
the  chase. 

And  therwithal  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bowe  in  hond,  right  as  an  hunteresse. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1489. 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen.  Milton , Comus,  1.  441. 

hunt-sergeant  (hunt'sar"jent),  n.  An  officer 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  colonial  and  provincial 
period,  having  charge  of  the  hunts  for  hostile 
Indians,  which  were  carried  on  with  hounds. 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  Province  of  Massachusetts 
+ Bay  (ed.  Goodell),  I.  599. 
huntsman  (hunts'man), ».;  pi.  huntsmen  (-men). 
[<  hunt’s,  poss.  of  hunt,  n.  l,  + man.]  1.  One 
who  hunts,  or  who  practises  hunting ; a hunter. 

Lyke  as  a huntsman  after  weary  chace. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxvii. 

Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  manager  of  a hunt ; a man  employed  to 
take  the  entire  charge  of  the  hounds  and  to 
start  or  beat  up  and  direct  the  pursuit  of  game, 
huntsman’s-cup  (hunts 'manz-kup'),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Sarracenia,  particularly  S. 
purpurea,  the  pitcher-plant  or  sidesaddle-flower 
of  peat-bogs. 

huntsmanship  (hunts'man-ship),  n.  [<  hunts- 
man + -ship.]  The  art  or  practice  of  hunting, 
or  the  qualifications  of  a huntsman, 
huntsman’s-hom  (hunts'manz-h6rn'),  n.  A 
plant,  Sarracenia  flava,  a native  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  States,  having  curious  leaves  resem- 
bling a hunter’s  horn ; also,  one  of  the  leaves, 
hunt’s-up  (hunts'up),  n.  [From  the  sentence 
“the  hunt’s  up,”  i.  e.  the  hunt  is  beginning, 
common  in  old  songs  and  as  a form  of  call.] 
The  tune  or  call  formerly  played  on  the  horn 
under  the  windows  of  sportsmen  to  awaken 
them;  hence,  in  literature,  something  calcu- 
lated to  arouse. 

The  County  Palatine 

Is  come  this  morning  with  a band  of  French, 

To  play  him  hunt’s-up  with  a point  of  war. 

Qreene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 
But  hunt's  up  to  the  morn  the  feather'd  sylvans  sing. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  44. 
So  dreamy-soft  the  notes,  so  far  away 
They  seem  to  fall,  the  horns  of  Oberon 
Blow  their  faint  Hunt's-up  from  the  good-time  gone. 

Lowell,  To  a Lady  Playing  on  the  Cithern. 

Huon  pine  (hu'on  pin'),  n.  [<  Huon  river  in 
Tasmania.]  A tree  of  the  yew  family,  Dac- 
rydium  Franklinii,  found  in  Tasmania.  It  is  so 
to  100  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  circumference;  the 
wood,  which  is  light-yellow  in  color,  marked  with  dark 
wavy  lines,  is  much  esteemed  in  boat-building  and  various 
other  uses.  It  is  the  best  Australian  wood  for  carving. 

hupH,  hupet,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of  hip1. 
Chaucer. 

hup2t,  huppet,  v.  i.  Middle  English  forms  of 
hip 3. 

hurt,  v.  i.  See  hurr. 

Hura  (hu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  a S.  Amer.  name.] 
A genus  of  tropical 
American  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  family 
Euphorbiacese,  tribe 
Grotonex,  and  differ- 
ing from  all  other 
plants  of  the  family  in 
its  many-celled  ovary. 

H.  crepitans , the  sand-box 
tree,  is  remarkable  for  the 
loud  report  with  which  its 
seed-vessel  bursts,  whence  it 
is  often  called  the  monkey's 
dinner-bell.  It  is  a large 
branching  tree  with  glossy 
poplar-like  leaves,  incon- 
spicuous dioecious  flowers, 
and  furrowed  roundish  fruits 
of  the  size  of  an  orange. 

huraulite,  «.  See  hu- 

reaulite. 

hurcheon  (her'chon),  n. 

A northern  English  and 
Scotch  form  of  urchin. 

hurdt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hoard 1. 

hurdacet,  hurdast,  n.  See  hurdice. 


Branch  of  Sand-box  Tree  ( Hura 
crepitans). 


hurde 

hurdet,  n.  [ME.:  see  hurdle.'] 


Same  as  hurdle. 


The  castel  become  on  a fyr  al 
Fro  the  tour  to  the  outermeste  wal, 

Her  houses  brende  and  her  hurdys. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  6125. 
hurdelt,  w.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hurdle. 
hurdent  (h6r'dn),  a.  and  n.  [A  var.  of  harden 2.] 
Same  as  harden 2.  Nares. 

Thou  shalt  lie  in  harden  sheets, 

Upon  a fresh  straw  bed. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 
hurdicet,  n.  [ME.,  also  hurdace , hurdas ; < OF. 
hurdeis  (ML.  hurdicium).]  Same  as  hurdle , ( b ). 
Pyghte  payvese  one  porte,  payntede  scheldes, 

One  hyndire  hurdace  one  highte  helmede  knyghtez. 

Morte  Anhure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3627. 
hurdicedf, ci.  [ME.  hurdeysed;  < liurdice  + -ed2.] 
Protected  or  fenced  with  a hurdice. 

Foure  were  mene,  and  the  fifthe  was  gret  and  high,  and 
well  hurdeysed  a-boute  with-ynne  and  with-oute. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  604. 
hurdies  (hur'diz),  n.pl.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
loins ; the  crupper ; the  buttocks.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

His  gaweie  tail,  wi’  upward  curl. 

Hung  owre  his  hurdies  wi’  a swirl. 

Burns,  Twa  Dogs. 

hurdle  (Well),  n.  [<  ME.  hvrdel,  hyrdel,  pi. 
hurdles,  herdles,  < AS.  hyrdel,  a hurdle,  dim.  of 
*hord  or  *hyrd,  ME.  hurde  (see  hurde)  = D. 
horde  (see  hoard 2)  = OHG.  hurt,  MHG.  hurt, 
G.  hiirde , a hurdle,  a door  (i.  e.  of  wickerwork), 
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sical  instrument  shaped  somewhat  like  a lute, 
having  four  or  more  strings,  two  of  which  are 
tuned  a fifth  apart  for  the  production  of  a drone- 
"bass,  and  the  other  two  in  unison,  hut  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  be  shortened  by  pressing 
finger-keys  connected  with  an  apparatus  of  tan- 
gents not  unlike  that  of  the  clavichord.  Addi- 
tional strings,  when  present,  are  intended  to  reinforce  the 
tone  by  sympathetic  vibration.  The  strings  are  sounded 
by  the  revolution  against  them  of  a rosined  wheel  turned 
by  a crank  for  the  left  hand.  The  keys  are  played  by  the 
light  hand.  The  hurdy-gurdy  is  a rustic  instrument,  its 
tone  being  harsh  and  its  artistic  manipulation  exceedingly 
limited.  It  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  fashionable  for  a time  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  is  now  played  only  by  street  musicians.  A large  va- 
riety called  the  organistrum  was  intended  for  two  per- 
formers, one  of  whom  simply  turned  the  wheel.  Other 
names  are  lira  rustica , vielle,  rota,  and  bauernleier. 

The  Italian  boy  delights  all  the  ears  of  those  who  hear 
with  his  hurdy-gurdy.  W.  Besant,  fifty  Y ears  Ago,  p.  54. 

Shall  we  debase  the  soul  by  liking  things  that  can  be 
ground  out  by  hurdy-gurdies! 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  961. 

2.  In  California,  a wheel  moved  by  a jet  of  wa- 
ter issuing  under  pressure  from  a conical  nozle, 
and  striking  open  buckets  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel ; an  impact-wheel.  The  buckets  were 
originally  flat,  but  their  shape  has  been  modified  in  vari- 
oils  ways,  and  materially  improved. 

3.  A crank  or  windlass  used  by  halibut-fisher- 
men for  hauling  trawls  in  deep  water  where  the 
strain  is  very  heavy,  it  is  rigged  on  one  side  of  a 
dory ; one  man  turns  the  crank  while  another  stands  aft 
and  takes  in  the  trawl. 


= Icel.  hurdh,  a hurdle,  = Goth,  haurds,  a door,  i,”  ‘n  ,,  „ . muji.  r r , , 

= L.  crates,  cratis,  a hurdle  (>  ult.  E.  crate,  /Sfl*’  ‘ ^ A Middle  English  form  of 

grate*,  q.  v.:  see  also  cradle  and  griddle),  =Gr . v,,.! 2*  „ run,’  / mj 

wiek:  head '(’of  man  or  T&eartf  (ML.  ium,  a cap)!]  1? 


erwork,  a wicker  shield  (cf.  napTaKkoq,  a (woven) 
basket):  cf.  Skt.  ^ kart , spin,  chart , bind,  con- 
nect.] A movable  frame  made  of  interlaced 
twigs  or  sticks,  or  of  bars,  rods,  or  narrow 
boards,  crossing  each  other. 

Clusters  of  ripe  grapes  we  pack 
In  Vintage-time  vpon  the  hurdles  back. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  i.  2. 

The  houses  of  the  village,  which  are  built  round  the  in- 
side of  the  Kane,  are  made  of  hurdles,  covered  with  clay, 
and  their  fuel  was  dried  cow  dung. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  129. 


A cap. 

Ther  set  an  old  cherl  in  a blake  hure. 

Polit.  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  156. 

2.  In  her.,  the  head  of  a boar,  wolf,  or  bear, 
used  as  a bearing. 

Hure*  (hu're-e),  n.pl.  [NL., < Hura  + -ece.]  A 
subtribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Euphorbiacese, 
proposed  by  Muller  and  adopted  by  de  Can-  hurl1  (herl),  n, 
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Let  false  Audley 
Be  drawn  upon  an  hurdle  from  the  Newgate 
To  Tower-hill.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  1. 


dolle  in  1866,  typified  by  the  genus  Hura.  The 
same  as  the  Huridese  of  Baillon,  1858.  It  is  the  subtribe 
Hurinaeot  Engler  and  Prantl,  placed  by  them  in  the  tribe 

Specifically -(a)  A sledge  or  frame  on  which  criminals  hSulTto  rr  rr 

were  formerly  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.  HUTeaUllte,  nuraullte  (hu-10  lit),  n.  [<  Hu - 

reaux  (see  def.)  + Gr.  XiOog9  a stone.]  A rare 
phosphate  of  manganese  and  iron,  occurring 
in  small  monoclinic  crystals  of  a yellowish- 
A sledge  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  brown  to  red  color  at  Hureaux,  near  Limoges, 
torment  of  bein«  dragged  on  the  ground  or  in  France,  and  at  Branchville  in  Connecticut, 
pavement  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  vi.  hureek  (hu-rek'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A grass,  Pas- 

(b)  In  fort.,  a collection  of  twigs  or  sticks  interwoven  ryalurn  tor  obicula  turn  enirl  tn  vpnrW  fiin  Jnv  ~f 
closely  and  sustained  by  long  stakes,  made  usually  of  a f ^ ’ .saicl  t0  lender  the  milk  of 

rectangular  shape,  5 or  6 feet  by  8)  feet,  and  serving  to  , eovTs  tnat  *eecl  upon  it  narcotic  and  drastic, 
render  works  firm  or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgments  for  XlUrill  (liu'rin),  n.  [<  Hura,  q.  V.,  + -iw2.]  In 
the  defense  of  workmen  against  fireworks  or  stones.  chern .,  an  acrid  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
They  had  made  Trenches  in  the  Ground  three  Foot  tained  from  the  mice  of  Hura  crevitans . 

English  Horsemen ’were^ to "paaa 8 ^ Where  th°  *.  «•  [<  ME.  harken  = I).  hZken  = MLG. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  107.  hurken , crouch,  squat.  In  mod.  use  confused 
with  *huckle  (cf.  hurkle-bone , - bane , for  liuckle - 
bone,  burkle-backit,  for  hucklebacked),  freq.  of 
*huck  (=LG.  huken),  crouch:  see  liuckle,  huckle- 
bone,  hucklebacked,  huckster.]  To  crouch. 
hurk2t,  n-  [<  OP.  hurque,  urque,  orque,  var.  of 
hulque,  bailee,  etc.:  see  hulk1.]  A sort  of  sailing 
vessel. 


(c)  In  agri. : (1)  A frame  usually  made  of  wood,  but  some- 
times of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  temporary  fences. 

When  a fence  is  to  be  formed  of  hurdles,  they  are  put  down 
end  to  end,  and  fastened  to  the  ground  and  to  one  another. 

Straight  they  clap  a hurdle  for  a gate 
(In  steed  of  hinges  hanged  on  a With), 

Which  with  a sleight  both  shuts  and  openeth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

He  has  put  the  gray  suddenly  and  quite  close  to  a hur. 
ale-fence,  that  nobody  but  such  a man  would  face. 

Dr.  J.  Broom,  John  Leech,  hurkara  (her-ka'ra), 
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(2)  A space  inclosed  by  hurdles;  a fold.  [Local.]  (d)  A 
kind  of  permanent  mattress  of  willow  or  other  branches, 
built  on  a river-bank  and  fastened  down  with  short  sticks 
to  prevent  the  wearing  away  of  the  bank  by  the  current 
of  the  stream,  (e)  In  racing,  a bar  or  frame  placed  across 
a race-course  at  a certain  height,  in  semblance  of  a fence, 
to  be  cleared  by  the  contesting  men  or  horses.  (/)  In  hat- 
making,  a grid  or  frame  of  wood  or  wire,  in  which  a mass 
★ of  felting-hair  is  placed  to  be  bowed, 
hurdle  (her'dl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  hurdled,  ppr. 
hurdling,  [(.hurdle, ».]  To  make,  hedge,  cover, 
or  close  with  hurdles. 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  186. 

hurdleman  (her'dl -man),  n. ; pi.  hurdlemen 
(-men).  A man  in  charge  of  a hurdle  or  fold; 


Vurchio,  a hulke,  a hurk,  a crayer,  a lyter,  or  whirree  or 
such  vessel  of  burthen.  Florio. 

[Also  hircarrah,  hur- 
currah,  hurkaru,  Hind,  hurkara,  messenger,  cou- 
rier, scout,  < har,  every,  + kdr,  work,  business.] 
In  India,  a native  messenger;  acourier;  ascout. 

A Hircarrah  came  up  and  delivered  him  a letter  from 
Colonel  Baillie.  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  T.  Munro,  in  Gleig,  I.  26. 

A large  force  of  Mahrattas  . . . advanced  as  far  as  Sun- 
dra  Col  when  first  descried  by  iheir  Hurcurrahs. 


Unpublished  Records  of  Government  for  1748-1767  (ed.  hurl2  (hferl) 


hurkle  (hur'kl), 


[Long). 

pret.  and  pp.  hurkled, 


specifically,  a keeper  of  new-horn  lambs, 
tralia.] 


ppr.  hurkling.  [<  ME.  hurklen;  freq.  of  hurki.] 
To  crouch;  squat;  cower;  stoop;  nestle.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

The  hy3est  hylle  that  hurkled  on  erthe. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  406. 

[Aus-  hurl1  (herl),  v.  [<  ME.  hurlen,  rarely  liorlen, 


hurlbat 

The  Women  make  two  kinds  of  Meale  of  certaine  Rootes, 
which  they  vse  in  stead  of  Bread,  which  they  doe  not  put, 
but  hurle,  into  their  mouthes  without  losse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  837. 
2.  To  throw  with  violence ; send  whirling  or 
whizzing  through  the  air ; fling  with  great  force. 

I saw  him  wrestle  with  the  great  Dutchman,  and  hurl 
him.  Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

To  wield  the  Sword,  and  hurl  the  pointed  Spear; 

To  stop  or  turn  the  Steed  in  fall  Career. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

3f.  To  drag  with  violence. 

To  be  hurlet  with  horses  vpon  hard  stones, 

And  drawen  as  a dog  & to  dethe  broght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1969. 
4.  Figuratively,  to  emit  or  utter  with  vehe- 
mence. 

He  hurles  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  hlesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  32. 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face? 

Shak. , C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.»  L 669. 

ii,  intrans.  1.  To  throw;  fling;  discharge  a 
missile.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

If  he  . . . hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait.  Num.  xxxv.  20. 
2f.  To  rush. 

Then  hurlet  into  howses  all  the  hed  knightes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13360. 

3f.  To  fall  or  strike  with  violence. 

Ho  keppit  the  kyng,  kest  hym  to  ground, 

Till  his  head  with  the  hard  yerthe  hurlit  full  sore. 

So  faght  that  freike  with  hur  fyne  strenght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10888. 

4.  To  play  at  the  game  of  hurling. 

About  the  year  1775,  the  hurling  to  the  goals  was  fre- 
quently played  by  parties  of  Irishmen,  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Museum. 

R.  Carew,  quoted  in  Strutt  s Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  167. 

In  hurling  to  the  country,  “ two  or  three  or  more  par- 
ishes agree  to  hurl  against  two  or  three  other  parishes.” 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  167. 

[(.hurfl-j  v.]  1 . The  act  of  throw- 
ing with  violence. 

Mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hurl. 

Congreve,  Taking  of  Namur. 

2f.  Tumult;  riot;  commotion. 

After  this  hurle  the  king  was  fain  to  flee. 

. Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.358. 

3.  A scolding.  [Scotch.] 

She  ga’  me  sic  a hurl  I never  gat  the  like  o’t. 

H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  6. 
hurl2  (herl),  v . [A  var.  of  whirl , prob.  due  to 
confusion  with  liurl^y  throw:  see  liurU-  and 
whirl . Cf.  comp,  hurlbat , hurlblast , etc.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  whirl;  turn  round  rapidly. — 2f. 
To  turn ; twist. 

He  himself  had  hurled  or  crooked  feet.  Fuller. 

3.  To  wheel;  convey  by  means  of  a wheeled 
vehicle.  [Scotch.] 

Sweet  Fanny  of  Timmol ! when  first  you  came  in 
To  the  close  little  carriage  in  which  I was  hurl’d, 

I thought  to  myself,  if  it  were  not  a sin, 

I could  teach  you  the  prettiest  tricks  in  the  world. 

Moore , Fanny  of  Timmol. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  whirl;  turn  rapidly;  rush 
or  dash.  [Rare.] 

They  are  men  without  al  order  in  the  field, 

For  they  runne  hurling  on  heapes. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  239. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a little,  till  he  saw 
Which  were  the  weaker ; then  he  hurl'd  into  it 
Against  the  stronger.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  To  be  wheeled  or  conveyed  in  a wheeled  ve- 
hicle. [Scotch.] 

If  on  a beastie  I can  speel, 

Or  hurl  in  a cartie.  Burns. 

n.  [<  ME.  hurle,  a whirlpool;  < 
hurl%,  t’.]  If.  A whirlpool;  whirling  water. 

The  wawis  of  the  wild  see  apone  the  wallis  betes ; 

The  pure  populand  hurle  passis  it  umby. 

King  Alexander,  p.  40. 
2.  Conveyance  in  a wheeled  vehicle;  a drive. 
[Scotch.] 

What — if  a frien'  hire  a chaise,  and  gie  me  a hurl , am  I 
to  pay  the  hire?  Galt,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  I.  92. 


“Toothless,  ragged  old  grannies,”  muttered  the  hurdle- 
man.  A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  260. 

hurdle-race  (her'dl-ras),  n.  A race  in  which 
the  contestants  (men  or  horses)  are  required 
to  jump  over  hurdles  or  similar  obstacles, 
hurds  (herdz),  n.  Same  as  hards. 
hurdy-gurdy  (her'di-gSr'di),  n.  [A  riming  for- 
♦mula,  appar.  in  imitative  description  of  the  sound 
of  the  instrument.  Cf.  hirdy-girdf.]  1.  A mu- 
III.  3 


hourlen,  a contr.  form  of,  and  used  interchange-  i^^iq  i\  .1  ■ 1 , „ . ,, 

ably  with,  hurtlen,  dash  against,  strike  forcibly,  hXrJ,  (her’)>  n:  , ^ d‘al'>  «on1£  of  hurdle : cf. 
jostle,  hurtle,  intr.  fall  or  rush  violently:  see  J£h  of^e']  A.  h™d_1®- 

hurtle.  Cf.  hurl  2.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  throw;  fling;  asr?“W’  3’  r , ■ „ . 

toss:  without  the  idea  of  violent  or  impetuous  hurlbatt  (heil  hat),  n.  [A  form  of  wlnrlbat,  q. 

1 v. ; < hurl 2,  — whirl,  + hat1.]  1.  A kind  of  club 


motion, 

A heavenly  veil  she  hurls 
On  her  white  shoulders.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xiv.  150. 
What  soeuer  yong  man  commeth  prepared  to  this  pur- 
pose, hurling  off  his  garments,  with  a great  voice  he  goeth 
into  the  middest.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  80. 


. + bat1.] 

or  cudgel,  so  called  because  whirled  around  the 
head.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a weapon 
was  thrown. 

Hurlebats  having  pikes  of  yron  in  the  end,  aclides. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  817. 


hurlbat 


2924 


Laying  about  him  as  il  they  had  beene  fighting  at  hurle- 
bats.  Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 


disrepair  as  to  be  nearly  in  a ruinous  state. 
Also  spelled  hurley-house.  [Scotch.] 

A bat  or  club  with  a broad  curved  end  used  hurnet.  »•  See  hern1 


UUIXICT)  ‘JCC  in 

Huron1  (hu'ron),  n.  [A  F.  form  of  an  Amer. 
Ind.  name.]  1.  One  of  an  Indian  tribe,  the 
northwestern  member  of  the  Iroquois  family, 
living  west  to  Lake  Huron,  which  is  named 
from  them. — 2.  [i.  e.]  [<  NL.  Huro,  after  Lake 
Huron.']  An  Anglicized  equivalent  of  the  ge- 
neric name  Huro,  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the 
large-mouthed  black-bass,  Micropterus  salmoi- 
des.  The  systematic  relations  of  the  fish  were  misunder- 
stood  by  Cuvier,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the 

r > 7 i i 7 „.7 dorsal  fin  of  the  specimen  examined  by  him. 

[<• huH2  +.  -er  1 = w1urler’  huron-  (hu'ron),  n.  [Sp. , < ML.  furo(n-),  a fer- 
ret:  see  ferret1.]  A Spanish-American  name  of 
sundry  animals  of  the  family  Mustelidcc : spe- 


in  one  form  of  the  game  of  hurling.  Strutt. 
hurlblastt  (herl'blast),  n.  [A  form  of  whirlblast , 
q.  v. ; < hurl2,  = whirl,  + blast.]  Same  as  whirl- 
blast. 

hurlbone  (herl'bon),  n.  [A  form  of  whirlbone, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  whirlbone. 
hurler1  (her'ler),  n.  [<  hurl  1 + -er1.]  One  who 
hurls;  especially,  one  who  plays  at  hurling. 

This  cunning  Shimei,  a hurler  of  stones,  as  well  as  a 
railer.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

hurler2  (her'ler), i 
q.  v.]  One  employed  in  carrying  stones,  peat, 
or  other  material  on  a wheelbarrow.  [Scotch.] 


hurley  (her'li),  n.  [Cf.  hurl1.]  The  game  of  eifically  appiied  to  the  grison. 
hockey  or  hurling;  also,  the  stick  or  club  used  nuronian  (hu-ro'ni-an),  a.  [<  Huron 1 (see  def.) 

+ -ian. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  Lake  Huron,  the 
central  one  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  between 


in  this  game.  [Ireland.] 

The  game  of  hockey  is  called  hurley  in  Ireland ; so  hur- 
leys are  probably  hockey-sticks.  AT  and  Q.,7th  ser. , V. 300. 

hurley-house,  n.  See  hurly-house. 
hurling1  (her'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  hurlynge , liur- 
lunge;  verbal  n.  of  hurl1, v.]  1 . A game  in  which 
opposite  parties  strive  to  hurl  or  force  a ball 
through  their  opponents’  goal,  or  to  place  it  at 
one  of  two  points  in  a district  of  country.  As 


the  United  States  and  British  America,  in 
geology  the  name  was  first  applied  by  Logan,  the  Canadian 
geologist,  to  a series  of  pre-Cambrian  sedimentary  rocks 
and  their  associated  eruptives  north  of  Lake  Huron. 
Homotaxial  equivalents  occur  around  Lake  Superior  con- 
taining rich  deposits  of  iron-ore.  Following  the  Canadian 
practice,  Archean  rocks  were  subsequently  generally 
classified  in  North  America  into  a lower  series,  theLauren- 
tian,  and  an  upper  series,  the  Huronian. 


described  by  Care w in  Cornwall  in  1602,  the  former  was  _wan» an.^  ^ - /T  . „ 

called  hurling  to  goal,  and  the  latter  (in  which  the  people  hUrOUlte  (hu^ron-lt),  71.  [\  Huron  (Lake^  nu- 


of  the  whole  district  took  sides)  hurting  to  the  country. 
As  played  at  the  present  time  in  Ireland,  the  game  is  the 
same  as  hockey. 

Hurling  was  practised  with  a passionate  enthusiasm. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vii. 

2f.  Strife. 

And  therefore  I pray  you  telle  me  now  sone, 

Was  ther  any  hurlyng  in  hande  ? York  Plays,  p.  428. 

hurling2  (her'ling),  n.  The  young  of  the  com- 
mon perch.  [Westmoreland,  Eng.] 
hurlmentt,  n.  [<  hurl 1 + - ment .]  Confusion. 
Davies. 


ron)  + - ite 2.]  An  impure  kind  of  feldspar 
found  in  Canada.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
species  anorthite. 

hurrt,  hurt  (her),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  hurren,  buzz ; cf . 
Dan.  hurre,  buzz,  hum,  G.  hurren , whir,  whirl ; 
an  imitative  word : see  hurry  and  whir.']  1.  To 
hum;  buzz. 

Hurron  [var.  hurryn,  hurren]  or  bombon,  as  bees  or  other 
lyke.  Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  To  make  a tTilling  or  rolling  sound ; snarl. 
It  is  the  dog’s  letter  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  Jomon,  Eng.  Grammar. 


King  Edward,  . . . discouering  both  this  accident  and  , .......  , ..  , 

the  hurlemmt  made  by  the  change  of  place,  slacks  not  to  hurrah,  hurra  (ho-ra'  or  hu-ra'),  inter).  [Vul- 
■ ' ’ ' T’  ’’  ™-L  ” ““  garly  hurray,  hooray;  formerly  also  spelled 

whurra;  < G.  hurra,  MHG.  hurra,  > also  Dan. 
and  Sw.  hurra,  Pol.  and  Bohem.  hard,  hurrah; 
in  another  form  huzzah,  huzza,  < G.  hussa;  like 
other  exclamations,  of  indefinite  origin,  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  suggested  by  MHG.  G.  hur- 
ren, whir,  whirl : see  hurr,  hurry,  whir.]  An 
exclamation  expressive  of  joy,  praise,  applause, 
or  encouragement : sometimes  used  as  a noun. 


hurry 

A small  Catch  perished  at  Sea,  in  a Hericano. 

Quoted  ih  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  234. 

I am  possess'd 

With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 

A dreadful  hurricano. 

Massinger , Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 

2.  A waterspout. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 

Constring’d  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune’s  ear 
In  his  descent.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

hurried  (hur'id),  p.  o.  [Pp.  of  hurry,  v.]  Done 
in  a hurry ; exhibiting  hurry. 

All  this  haste 

Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  778. 

hurriedly  (hur'id-li),  ado.  In  a hurried  manner. 

hurriedness  (hur'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing hurried. 

hurrier  (hur'i-er),  n.  [<  hurry  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  hurries,  urges,  or  impels. 

Mars  . . . (that  horrid  hurrier  of  men). 

Chapman , Iliad,  xviL 

2.  One  who  draws  a corf  or  wagon  in  a coal- 
mine. [Great  Britain.] 

hurrokt,  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  orruck,  an  oar.]  An 
oar. 

hurry  (hur'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hurried,  ppr. 
hurrying.  [<  ME.  horien  (found  only  once), 
hurry,  a secondary  form,  perhaps  akin  to 
OSw.  and  Sw.  dial,  hurra,  whirl  round,  whizz 
(dial,  hurr,  great  haste,  hurry),  = Norw.  hurra, 
whirl,  whizz,  thunder,  = MHG.  hurren,  move 
quickly,  G.  hurren,  whirl,  whir,  hurr  (hurre, 
adv.,  with  a whirring  noise);  cf.  Dan.  hurre, 
hum,  huzz,  ME.  hurren,  E.  hurr,  buzz,  Icel. 
hurr,  a great  noise:  see  hurr  and  whir,  the 
last  word  well  combining  the  two  notions  of 
rapid  motion  and  buzzing  sound.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  hasten;  urge  forward  or  onward;  impel 
to  greater  rapidity  of  movement  or  action. 
Impetuous  lust  hurries  him  on  to  satisfy  the  cravings 


take  aduantage  thereof.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  200. 

hurlwindt  (herl'wind),  n.  [A  form  of  whirl- 
wind, q.  v. ; < hurl2  + wind.]  An  obsolete  form 
of  whirlwind. 

Oft-times  upon  some  fearfull  clap 
Of  thunder,  straight  a hurlewind  doth  arise 
And  lift  the  waves  aloft. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xlv.  69. 
hurlyH (her'li), n.  [See hurly-burly1.]  Tumult; 
bustle;  confusion;  hurly-burly.  [Rare.] 
Methinks  I see  this  hurly  all  on  foot. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
For  though  we  he  here  at  Burley, 

We’d  be  loth  to  make  a hurly. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

hurly2  (her'li),  n.  Same  as  hurly-burly2. 
hurly-burly1  (her'li-ber'li),  n.  [First  in  the 
16th  century ; also  written  hurlie-burlie,  hurly- 
burle  (Sc.  hurry-burry,  assimilated  to  hurry- 
skurry) ; a varied  redupl.  of  hurly1,  if  that  is  not 
itself  an  abbr.  of  the  compound,  which  may  be 
considered  a popular  formation  intended  to 
suggest  hurry  and  bustle.]  Tumult ; bustle ; 
confusion. 


of  it. 


South, 


Coach.  The  same  good  man  that  ever  he  was. 

Gard.  Whurra  ! Addison,  The  Drummer,  v.  1. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  bravo  1 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 
Hurrah’s  nest,  a state  of  confusion  and  disorder.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.] 

Here  you've  got  our  clock  all  to  pieces,  and  have  been 
keeping  up  a perfect  hurrah’s  nest  in  our  kitchen  for  three 
days.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  31. 

hurrah,  hurra  (ho-ra'  or  hu-ra'),  v.  [<  hurrah, 
hurra,  interj.]  I.  intrans.  To  utter  a loud  shout 
of  acclamation,  encouragement,  joy,  or  the  like. 

II.  trans.  To  receive  or  accompany  with  ac- 
clamation, or  with  shouts  of  joy ; encourage  by 
rounds  of  cheering. 


Sir  Edward,  who  had  been  going  with  great  composure, 
hurried  his  steps  a little. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxiii. 

2.  To  impel  to  violent  or  thoughtless  action; 
urge  to  confused  or  imprudent  activity. 

And  wild  amazement  hwries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

Would  they,  wise  Clarion,  were  not  hurried  more 
With  covetise  and  rage.  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

3.  To  draw,  as  a corf  or  wagon,  in  a coal-mine. 
[Great  Britain.]  =Syn.  1.  Hasten,  Hurry  (see  hasten, 


v.  precipitate.— 2.  Jto  flurry. 


Seeing  the  Englishmen  to  be  oppressed  with  the  warres  hllTT-bur  (her  her),  n.  [Perhaps  for  hurd-bltt, 
and  rapines  of  the  cruell  Danes,  and  all  the  land  in  a < lmrds,  same  as  hards,  + burl.  Cf.  burdock.] 
hurlie  burlie.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  6.  *The  burdock,  Arctium  Lappa.  [Eng.] 


Such  a hurly-burly  in  country  inns  ! 

Longfellow , Golden  Legend,  v. 

hurly-burly2  (her'li-ber'li),  n.  [Also  simply 
hurly.]  The  last;  the  lag:  a term  very  com- 
monly used  among  young  people.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

hurlygush  (h&r'li-gush),  n.  [<  E.  hurl2,  = whirl, 
4-  gush.]  The  bursting  out  of  water,  as  from 
a pond.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
hurly-hacket  (hur'li-hak^et),  n.  [Also  written 
hurlie-,  hurley -hacket ; origin  obscure ; referred 
by  Jamieson  to  Sw.  (dial.)  hurra,  whirl  round, 
whizz  (see  hurry),  + Sw.  halka,  slip.  The  first 
element  seems  to  rest  on  E.  hurl1.]  1 . A small 
trough  or  sledge  in  which  people  used  former- 
ly to  slide  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  side  of 
a hill. — 2.  An  ill-hung  carriage:  in  contempt. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

“ I never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o’  their  hurley- 
hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself,  “and  sic  a like 
thing  as  it  is— scarce  room  for  twa  folks ! ” 

Scott,  St.  Honan’s  Well,  xv. 

hurlyhawkie  (bur'li-ha/ki),  n.  [<  hurly  (?)  + 
hawkie,  hawkey,  a cow  with  a white  face:  see 
hawkey 3.]  The  call  by  which  milkmaids  use  to 
call  the  cows  home  to  be  milked.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 


hurricane  (hur'i-kan),  n.  [First  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century;  also  written  herocane  (the 
word  being  still  often  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
*hei'ricane),  and  with  a seeming  Sp.  term,  hur- 
ricano, herrieano,  hericano,  hirecano  (see  hurri- 
cano), and  sometimes  furicano  (simulating  L. 
furia,  fury),  = D.  orkaan  (>  Dan.  Sw.  orkan , G. 
orkan)  = F.  ouragan  — It.  uracano  (and  oragano, 
after  the  F.),  < Sp.  huracan  = Pg.  furacao , a 
hurricane,  < Caribbean  liurakan  (Irving,  “Life 
of  Columbus,”  viii.  9,  gives  the  accom.  “In- 
dian” forms  furicane  or  urican),  a hurricane.] 

1 . A storm  of  the  intensest  severity;  a cyclone. 
Hurricanes  prevail  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  Bourbon,  and  also  in  parts  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  seas,  where  they  are  generally  known  as  typhoons. 

Violent  tempests,  besides  the  unexpected  herocane, 
which  dashed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  best  pilots. 

Lady  Alimony,  iv.  1. 

2.  Any  violent  tempest,  or  anything  suggestive 
of  one. 

Like  a tempest  down  the  ridges 
Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel. 

Aytoun,  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  iii. 

3f.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  a social  party ; 
a rout ; a drum.  [Slang.]  = Syn.  Tempest,  etc.  See 
winds. 

hurricane-deck  (hur'i-kan-dek),  n.  See  deck,  2. 


hurly-house  (hur'li-hous),  n.  [<  hurly  (cf . hurly-  hurricanot  (hur-i-ka'no),  n.  [See  hurricane.] 
hacket)  + house.]  A large  house  so  much  in  1.  Same  as  hurricane. 


intrans.  1.  To  move  or  act  with  haste. 

Ere  yet  it  [the  storm]  came,  the  trav’ller  urg’d  his  steed, 
And  hurried , but  with  unsuccessful  speed. 

Cowper,  Truth,  L 245. 

Hope  bids  them  hurry,  fear’s  chain  makes  them  slow. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  8. 

2.  To  move  or  act  with  undue  haste  or  with 
precipitation. 

Nature  never  hurries:  atom  by  atom,  little  by  little,  she 
achieves  her  work.  Emerson,  Farming. 

★ = Syn.  Hasten,  Hurry.  See  hasten , v.  i. 
hurry  (hur'i),  nr,  pi.  hurries  (-iz).  [<  hurry, 

v.]  1.  The  act  of  hurrying,  (a)  The  act  of  mak- 

ing haste;  rapid  movement  or  action ; also,  urgency ; bus- 
tle ; haste. 

This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 

No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  v.  3. 

This  way  of  life  is  recommended  ...  in  such  a manner 
as  disposes  the  reader  for  the  time  to  a pleasing  forget- 
fulness, or  negligence  of  the  particular  hurry  of  life  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  footmen  picking  up  stones  in 
a great  hurry  to  throw  with  their  slings,  which  they  have 
always  tyed  about  their  waists. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  145. 
( b ) Excessive  haste ; precipitation ; hence,  agitation ; con- 
fusion. 

The  present  peace 

And  quietness  o’  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

Ambition  raises  a tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the 
mind,  and  puts  it  into  a violent  hurry  of  thought. 

Addison. 

The  hurry  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  too  many  visitors, 
rendered  her  feverish.  Hone’s  Every-day  Book,  II.  181. 

2.  A timber  staging  with  spouts  running  from 
it,  used  in  loading  vessels  with  coal.  [Great 
Britain.] — 3.  In  dram,  music,  a tremolando 
passage  for  violins  or  tympani  in  connection 
with  an  exciting  situation.  [Colloq.] 

The  wrongful  heir  comes  in  to  two  bars  of  quick  music 
(technically  called  a hurry),  and  goes  on  in  the  most 
shocking  manner.  Dickens,  Sketches  (Greenwich  Fair). 
- Syn.  1.  Haste  (see  hasten,  v.  i.\  flurry,  flutter. 
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hurry-burry  (hur'i-bur'i),  n.  Same  as  hurly- 
burly1.  [Scotch.] 

hurry-durryt  (hur'i-dur'i),  a.  [A  varied  re- 
dupl.  of  hurry.']  Rough;  hasty.  Davies. 

'Ti8  a hurry-durry  blade : dost  thou  remember  after  we 
had  tugged  hard  the  old  leaky  long-boat  to  save  his  life, 
when  I welcomed  him  ashore,  he  gave  me  a box  on  the 
ear,  and  called  me  fawning  water-dog  ? 

Wycherley , Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

hurry-skurry,  hurry-scurry  (hur'i-skur'i),  n. 
and  a.  [<  hurry  + skurry,  in  sense  associated 
with  hurly-burly,  Sc.  lmrry-burry,  etc.]  I.  n. 
Fluttering  haste  ; swift  disorderly  movement. 
[Colloq.] 

They  lock’d  the  bower,  they  lit  the  torch, 

’Twas  hurry-skurry  a’. 

Young  Child  Dyring  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  268). 

Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard  dashing  along  past 
the  farm-houses  at  midnight,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  . . . 
and  the  old  dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen 
a moment  till  the  hui'ry-scurry  had  clattered  by. 

Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  431. 

II.  a.  Rushing  headlong;  disorderly. 

“I  hope  it  is  in  good  plain  verse,”  said  my  uncle  — 
“none  of  your  hurry-scurry  anapaests,  as  you  call  them,  in 
lines  which  sober  people  read  for  plain  heroics.” 

Clough , Dipsychus,  Prol. 

hurry-skurry,  hurry-scurry  (hur'i-skur'i), 
adv.  [<  hurry-skurry,  a.]  Confusedly;  in  a 
bustle. 

Run  hurry-scurry  round  the  floor. 

And  o’er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

Cray,  Long  Story. 

hurse-skin  (hers'skin),  n.  [<  harse  (?)  (origin 
not  ascertained)  + skin.']  Shagreen  prepared 
from  fish-skins,  used  for  making  covers  for  sur- 
gical instruments,  etc.  McElrath,  Com.  Diet, 
hurst  (herst),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  hirst;  < 
ME.  hurst,  hirst,  < AS.  liyrst,  a grove,  a wood, 
found  only  in  place-names,  as  Hyrst,  now  Hurst, 
in  Kent,  Thornhyrst,  *Thornhurst,  Hegethorn- 
hyrst,  *Hawthornhurst,  etc.;  = MD.  horsclit, 
horst  = MLG.  horst,  lmrst,  host  = OHG.  MHO. 
hurst,  horst,  a grove,  a thicket,  G.  horst,  a clus- 
ter, heap,  mass,  an  aery,  a sand-bank.  Origin 
uncertain;  Skeat  connects  it  with  hurdle,  as  if 
an  ‘ interwoven  thicket.’]  1 . A wood  or  grove : 
nowused  chiefly  in  local  names,  as  Hurst,  Hazle- 
hurst,  Lynd hurst,  etc.  See  the  etymology. 

The  courteous  Forest  show’d 
So  just  conceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  hurst. 

Where  many  a goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst 
The  Sylvana  in  their  songs  their  mirthful  meeting  tell. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  187. 
He  turned  to  where  a daisied  footpath,  leaving  the  bridge 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  highway,  wound  under  the  oaks 
and  alders  of  the  Hurst. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  13. 
S.  The  husk  or  frame  of  a run  of  millstones. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  The  ring  of  the  helve  of  a 
trip-hammer,  which  supports  the  trunnions. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  A sand-bank  near  a river; 
also,  a shallow  in  a river.  [Scotch.] 

At  that  time  the  current  of  water  removed  a sand-bank 
or  hirst  that  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 

State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  etc.,  p.  62.  ( Jamiesoti .) 

hurst:beech  (herst'beeh),  n.  The  .hornbeam, 
Carpinus  Betulus.  Also  called  horst-  or  horse- 
beech.  See  cut  under  Carpinus. 
hurt1  (hert),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hurt,  formerly 
also  hurted,  ppr.  hurting.  [<  ME.  hurten,  hirt- 
en,  hyrten,  horten  (pret.  hurte,  hirte,  pp.  hurt, 
hirt,  or  hurted,  hirted),  knock,  hit,  dash  against, 
injure,  hurt,  intr.  stumble  (the  alleged  AS. 
*hyrt,  hurt,  belongs  to  ME.),  < OF.  liurter,  lieur- 
ter,  F . heurter;  cf.  Pr.  urtar,  hurtar  = It.  urtare 
(ML.  hortare,  ortare),  push,  thrust,  knock,  hit, 
dash  against;  MD.  horten,  hurten,  knock,  dash 
against,  D.  horten,  jolt,  shake,  = MLG.  LG.  hurt- 
en, push,  = MHG.  hurten , dash  against,  hurt,  a 
knock,  hit,  push  (>  hurtec,  hurteclich,  G.  hurtig 
= Dan.  Sw.  hurtig,  quick,  nimble) ; all  prob. 
from  OF.,  and  that  of  Celtic  origin : W.  hyrddu, 
ram,  push,  impel,  butt,  make  an  assault,  hwrdd, 
push,  thrust,  butt,  < W.  hwrdd,  pi.  hyrddod,  = 
Corn,  hordh,  later  hor,  a ram  (cf.  Manx  heurin, 
a he-goat):  cf.  E.  ram,  v.,  knock,  push,  thrust, 
now  used  without  direct  reference  to  the  noun 
ram  (the  animal) ; but  the  Celtic  words,  verb 
and  noun,  may  have  come  from  a root  mean- 
ing ‘push,  thrust.’  Hence  freq.  hurtle 1 and  its 
contr.  form  hurl1 : see  hurtle 1 and  hurl1.]  I. 
trails.  1.  TO  knock,  hit,  or  dash  against,  so  as 
to  wound  or  pain ; inflict  suffering  upon,  (a)  To 
injure  physically ; give  physical  pain  to;  wound. 

Challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ; hurt 
him  in  eleven  places.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

My  heart  is  turned  to  stone ; I strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my 
hand-  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

I am  afraid  he  Is  hurted  very  sadly. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  273. 
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Hurt  In  his  first  tilt  was  my  son,  Sir  Torre, 

And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
lb)  To  give  mental  pain  to ; wound  or  injure  in  mind  or 
feelings;  grieve;  distress. 

Hence  satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit, 

And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  262. 
The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  far  off, 

And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough  ; 

Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified, 

And  with  asperity  replied. 

Cowper,  Poet,  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 
2.  In  general,  to  do  barm  or  mischief  to ; affect 
injuriously;  endamage. 

There  hurteth  you  noo  thyng  but  youre  conceyte : 

Be  luge  youre  self,  for  soo  shal  ye  it  fynde. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  78. 
Theyrs  be  the  charge,  that  speke  so  large, 

In  hurtynge  of  my  name. 

Nut-brown  Maid  (Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  182). 
Be  not  offended ; for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov’d  of  me.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 
The  Elizabeth  Dorcas  . . . having  a long  passage,  and 
being  hurt  upon  a rock  at  Scilly,  and  very  ill  victualled, 
she  lost  sixty  passengers  at  sea. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 162. 
II.  intrans.  1 . To  cause  injury,  harm,  or  pain 
of  any  kind,  mental  or  physical. 

Which  sacrament  or  sign,  though  it  seem  superfluous, 

. . . yet  as  long  as  the  signification  bode,  it  hurted  not. 
Tyndale , Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  71. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain. 

Isa.  xi.  9. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2f.  To  rush  with  violence. 

The  bore  anoone  hurted  to  hym  and  ranne  fast  toward 
the  Erie. 

Quoted  in  Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  notes,  p.  235. 
hurt1  (hert),  n.  [<  ME.  hurt , hurte , a hurt,  in- 
jury, < OF.  hurt , lieurt,  F.  heurt , m.  (OF.  also 
hurte , lieurte , f.),  = It.  urto  (cf.  MHG.  hurt  = 
D.  hurt,  liort),  a knock,  hit,  blow,  bruise ; from 
the  verb.]  An  injury,  especially  one  that  gives 
physical  or  mental  pain,  as  a wound,  bruise, 
insult,  etc. ; in  general,  damage ; impairment ; 
detriment;  harm. 

Tliei  smotte  hym  full  smertely  that  the  bloode  oute  braste, 
That  all  his  hyde  in  hurth  was  hastely  hidde. 

York  Play 8,  p.  427. 
In  hys  iaw  bare  a hurt  ful  of  pain 
Off  a lyou,  which  al  hys  life  bare  ful  sighty. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1228. 
That  which  he  willeth  by  occasion,  is  also  to  his  own 
good.  For  how  should  God  will  hurt  to  himself? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 
Nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a State  than  that  cunning 
men  pass  for  wise.  Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look’d  to. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  Harm,  Mischief,  etc.  See  injury. 
hurt2  (hert),  n.  [Also  in  comp,  hurtberry , short 
for  hurtleberry:  see  hurtberry , hurtleberry . In 
the  heraldic  use  only  in  pi.  hurts , heurts , and 
appar.  a different  word  (identical  with  hurt1, 
n.j  though  confused,  as  the  extracts  show,  with 
hurt2,  a huckleberry,  except  in  hurtberry ),  < 
OF.  “heurtes,  small  azure  balls;  tearmed  (in 
heraldry)  hurts  on  men  and  tongue-moles  on 
women”  (Cotgrave):  see  hurt1,  n.]  If.  The 
huckleberry,  particularly  V actinium  Myrtillus. 

Cape  Cod  ...  is  onely  a headland  of  high  hils,  ouer- 
growne  with  shrubby  Pines,  hurts,  and  such  trash,  but  an 
excellent  harbour  for  all  weathers. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  194. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  hurts,  or  huckleberries,  upon 
bushes  from  two  to  ten  feet  high. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  13. 
2.  In  her .,  a roundel  azure,  representing  the 
huckleberry. 

Nothing  more  have  I to  observe  of  these  berries  save 
that  the  antient  and  martial  family  of  the  Baskervills  in 
Herefordshire  give  a cheveron  betwixt  three  hurts  proper 
for  their  arms.  Fuller,  Worthies  (ed.  Nichols),  I.  271. 

hurt3f.  Contracted  third  person  singular  in- 
dicative present  for  hurteth . Chaucer. 
hurtberryt  (hert/ber^i),  n. ; pi.  hurtberries  (-iz). 
Same  as  hurt2, 1. 

Hurtberries.  In  Latine  Vaccinia,  most  wholsome  to  the 
stomach,  but  of  a very  astringent  nature  : so  plentiful  in 
this  shire  that  it  is  a kind  of  harvest  to  poor  people. 

Fuller,  Worthies  (ed.  1811),  II.  271. 

hurted  (her'ted),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  hurty. 
hurter1  (her'ter),  n.  [<  hurt1  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  hurts. 

Do  not  you  breed  too  great  an  expectation  of  it  among 
your  friends ; that’s  the  hurter  of  these  things. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
My  heart,  my  heart ! and  yet  I bless  the  hurter. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

hurter2  (her'ter),  n.  [Also  written  hurtoir ; < 
F.  heurtoir,  a knocker,  < heurter,  knock:  see 
hurt1.]  1.  Milit.:  (a)  A beam  placed  at  the 
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lower  end  of  a platform  to  prevent  the  wheels 
of  a gun-carriage  from  injuring  the  parapet. 
(6)  A wooden  or  iron  piece  bolted  to  the  top 
rails  of  a gun-carriage,  either  in  front  or  in 
the  rear  (in  the  latter  case  called  a counter- 
liurter),  to  check  its  motion. — 2.  In  a vehicle: 
(a)  The  shoulder  of  an  axle,  against  which  the 
hub  strikes.  ( b ) A reinforcing  piece  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  axle. 

hurtful  (hert 'ful),  a.  [<  hurt1  + -ful.']  Tend- 
ing to  hurt  or  impair ; injurious ; mischievous ; 
causing  harm  or  damage. 

The  Tygre,  which  being  hungry  is  very  hurtfull,  being 
full  will  flee  from  a Dogge.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  835. 

A good  principle  not  rightly  understood  may  prove  as 
hurtfull  as  a bad.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

=Syn.  Disadvantageous,  detrimental,  harmful,  prejudi- 
cial, deleterious,  baneful,  unwholesome,  pernicious,  nox- 
ious, destructive. 

hurtfully  (hert'ful-i),  adv.  In  a hurtful  man- 
ner; injuriously. 

hurtfulness  (hert'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtful  or  detrimental ; inju- 
riousness. 

hurtle1  (her'tl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hurtled,  ppr. 
hurtling.  [<  ME.  hurtlen,  hurtelen,  sometimes 
hortelen,  knock,  dash  against,  dash,  throw, 
hurl;  intr.,  dash,  rush,  or  fall  with  violence; 
freq.  of  hurten,  dash  against,  etc.,  hurt ; contr. 
hurlen,  dash,  hurl:  see  hurt 1 and  hurl1.]  I.t 
trans.  1.  To  dash,  push,  or  knock  violently; 
throw  or  hurl. 

And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  horse  adoun. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 1768. 
If  by  haterede  a man  hurtlith  ethir  schouflth  [or  shoveth] 
a man.  Wyclif,  Sum.  xxxv.  20  (Purv.). 

2.  To  move  about  with  violence  or  impetuosi- 
ty ; whirl  round ; brandish. 

His  harmefull  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  hye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  42. 
II.  intrans . To  rush  violently  and  noisily; 
move  rapidly  and  impetuously ; go  swiftly  with 
a whirring,  clashing,  or  clattering  sound. 

Whan  thei  made  here  menstracie  eche  man  wende 
[thought], 

That  heuen  hastili  & erthe  schuld  hurtel  to-gader. 

William  of  Paler ne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5013. 
A strong  man  hurtlide  agens  a strong  man. 

Wyclif,  Jer.  xlvi.  12  (Purv.). 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  2. 

Together  hurtled  both  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  other  s neck.  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vi.  41. 

The  great  war-eagle, 

Master  of  all  fowls  with  feathers, 

Screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  heavens. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  ix. 
hurtle2t,  n.  [A  var.,  in  a fig.  use,  of  whurtle, 
whortle,  a whortleberry : see  whortle.]  A pim- 
ple or  wart. 

Upon  whose  palmes  such  warts  and  hurtells  rise, 

As  may  in  poulder  grate  a nutmegge  thick. 

Silkewormes  and  their  Flies  (1509). 

hurtleberry  (her'tl-ber'T),  n. ; pi.  hurtleberries 
(-iz).  [A  dial.  var.  of  whurtleberry,  whortle- 
berry, q.  v.  Shortened  hurtberry,  hurt2,  q.  v., 
and  corrupted  huckleberry,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
huckleberry. 

hurtless  (hfert'les),  a.  [<  hurt1  + -less.]  1. 
Inflicting  no  injury ; harmless;  innoxious. 

Been  murderers  of  so  much  paper, 

Or  wasted  many  a hurtless  taper. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
Her  [Nature’s]  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  i. 

2.  Having  received  no  injury;  unharmed, 
hurtlessly  (hert'les-li),  adv.  Without  harm. 

Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtlessly  have  per- 
formed that  match.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

hurtlessness  (hert'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtless;  harmlessness. 
[Rare.] 

The  maids  . . . hoping  that  the  goodnes  of  their  in- 
tention, and  the  hurtlessness  of  their  sex,  shall  excuse  the 
breach  of  the  commandement.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

hurtsickle  (hert'sik"l),  n.  [<  hurt1  + obj. 
sickle.]  The  Centaurea  Cyanus,  or  bluebottle : 
so  named  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  it  down.  [Eng.] 

hurty  (her'ti),  a.  [<  F.  h curie,  pp.  of  heurter, 
knock:  see  hurt 2.]  In  her.,  strewed  with  hurts, 
without  regard  to  number;  seme  of  hurts. 
Also  hurted. 

hust,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  house1. 
husband  (huz'band),  n.  [<  ME.  husbonde,  hous- 
bonde,  hosebonde,  hosbonde,  -bond  (rarely  ending 
in  bande,  -band,  which  is  etym.  incorrect),  the 
master  of  the  house,  a married  man  in  relation 
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to  his  wife,  a tiller  of  the  ground,  < AS.  litis- 
bonda , litisbunda , the  master  of  a house  (a  fem. 
form  liusbonde , the  mistress  of  a house,  appears 
to  occur  in  one  passage,  in  dat.  pi.  litisbondum) 
(=  Icel.  litisbondi , the  master  of  a house,  a mar- 
ried man,  = Sw.  liusbonde  = Dan.  liusbonde, 
husbond,  master,  husband),  < litis,  house,  + 
bonda,  bunda , orig.  with  long  vowel  bonda, 
btinda,  the  master  or  head  of  a family,  a house- 
holder, a married  man  (>  ME.  bonde,  a house- 
holder, a man  of  inferior  condition,  > E.  bond2, 
bondman , bondage,  etc.,  which,  by  confusion 
with  bond1,  have  taken  on  an  implication  of 
servitude),  orig.  a contr.  of  AS.  btiende  (=  Icel. 
bondi,  contr.  of  btiandi,  boandi),  dwelling,  ppr. 
of  btian  = Icel.  btia,  dwell : see  bond2,  bondman, 
etc.,  boor,  boiver1,  boiverS,  big2,  be1.  Husband 
thus  means  lit.  ‘house-dweller,’  i.  e.  house- 
holder. According  to  a popular  etymology,  it  is 
sometimes  explained  as  house1  + band 1.]  If. 
The  master  of  a house ; the  head  of  a family ; 
a householder. 

The  husebonde  that  is  wis  warneth  his  hus. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  247. 

2.  A man  joined  in  marriage  to  a woman,  who 
bears  the  correlative  title  of  wife. 

Sche  was  a worthy  woman  al  hire  lyfe, 

Hou8bonde8  at  chirche  dore  sche  hadde  fyfe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  460. 

And  when  the  woman  herde  hem  so  sey,  she  was 
abaisshed,  and  seide,  . . . “but  I be-seche  yow  telle  it 
not  my  housbonde,  for  than  he  wolde  me  sle.” 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i 34. 

The  law  appointeth  no  man  to  be  an  husband;  but  if  a 
man  have  betaken  himself  unto  that  condition,  it  giveth 
him  then  authority  over  his  own  wife. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 

See  my  guardian,  her  husband.  Unfashionable  as  the 
word  is,  it  is  a pretty  word : the  house-band  that  ties  all 
together : is  not  that  the  meaning  ? 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  375. 

3f.  A tiller  of  the  ground;  a husbandman. 

Bootes,  cocurs,  myttens  mot  we  were ; 

For  husbondes  and  hunters  all  this  goode  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 
But  loke  ye  do  no  housbonde  harme 
That  tylleth  with  his  plough. 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  46). 

In  those  fields 

The  painful  husband  plowing  up  his  ground 

Shall  find,  all  fret  with  rust,  both  pikes  and  shields. 

. Hakewill. 

4.  A manager  of  property;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  another’s  belongings  or  interests;  a 
steward;  an  economist.  [Archaic.] 

He  took  measure 

Of  his  dear  time  like  a most  thrifty  husband. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iii.  1. 

Those  are  the  best  husbands  of  any  Saluages  we  know ; 
for  they  prouide  Come  to  serue  them  all  the  yeare,  yet 
spare.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  64. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfeild,  a good  husband  of  the 
entrates  [revenues]  of  the  Exchequer. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  83. 

5.  A polled  tree;  a pollard:  so  called  in  hu- 
morous allusion  to  the  traditional  bald  head  of 
husbands  with  energetic  wives.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

That  all  trees  called  Pollengers  or  Husbords  [read  hus- 
bonds],  and  all  other  trees  at  the  time  of  the  Trespass,  etc. 

Heydon  and  Smith's  Case,  13  Coke,  67. 
Ship’s  husband,  a man  who  has  the  care  of  a ship  or 
ships  in  port ; one  who  oversees  the  general  interests  of  a 
shipor  a line  of  ships,  as  berthing,  provisioning,  repairing, 
entering  and  clearing,  etc. 

The  ship' 8 husband  he  was  looking  over  the  papers,  and 
“ What’s  this?”  says  he,  “how  come  the  ship  to  run  up  a 
tailor’s  bill?'*  S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  159. 

husband  (huz'band),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  husbonden, 
< liusbonde,  the  master  of  a bouse:  see  husband.  J 

1.  To  manage  or  administer  carefully  and  fru- 
gally; use  to  the  best  advantage;  economize: 
as,  to  husband  one’s  resources. 

Let  us  therefore  husband  time  in  which  we  may  gain 
eternity.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  366. 

The  Dutch  frugally  husband  out  their  pleasures. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xviii. 

2f.  To  till,  as  land;  cultivate  ; farm. 

A pitte  in  it,  for  wynes  white  and  red# 

That  over  renne  of  ignoraunt  kepynge, 

To  make  is  oon  goode  poynte  of  husbondyng. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

Sonne  also  of  the  Sunne  and  Moone,  who  . . . created 
the  Progenitors  of  the  present  Indians,  and  taught  them 
to  husband  the  earth  and  the  trees. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  880. 

The  Natural  Woods  on  the  South-west  side  the  House 
are  well  Husbanded,  and  cut  into  small  and  bigger  Alleys, 
to  save  the  Trees.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  196. 

3.  To  provide  with  a husband. 

Think  you  I am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  father’d  and  so  husbanded  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  it  1. 

I am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 
But  where  I list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 
That  I must  needs  he  husbanded. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 
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4.  To  engage  or  act  as  a husband  to ; figura- 
tively, to  assume  the  care  of  or  responsibility 
for;  accept  as  one’s  own. 

That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 

Shale.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

Nor  should  I deem  it  wise  in  me  to  husband  a doctrine 
on  this  or  any  other  palpably  unprovable  proposition. 

H.  H.  Bancroft,  Central  America,  I.  318. 

husbandable  (huz'ban-da-bl),  a.  [<  husband  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  husbanded,  or  man- 
aged with  economy.  [Rare.] 
husbandage  (huz'ban-daj),  n.  [<  husband  + 

- age .]  Naut.,  the  allowance  or  commission  of 
a ship’s  husband  for  attending  to  business  mat- 
ters in  the  interest  of  the  ship, 
husband-fieldt  (huz'band-feld),  n.  A cultivated 
field. 

Some  swamp  obscure, 

That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

Scott,  Don  R-oderick,  The  Vision,  1.  39. 

husbandhood  (huz'band-hud),  n.  [<  husband 
+ -hood.~\  The  state  of  being  a husband, 
husband-land  (huz 'band-land),  n.  [<  husband 
+ land.’]  Formerly,  a virgate  equivalent  to 
two  oxgangs ; a yard-land ; in  Scotland,  twenty- 
six  acres — that  is,  as  much  as  could  he  tilled 
with  a plow  or  mowed  with  a scythe  by  the 
husbandman. 

In  my  note  on  rating  by  the  oxgang  (North  Riding  Rec- 
ords, III.  178)  I have  supplied  proof  that,  among  the  va- 
rious other  specific  names  for  the  divers  ranks  in  society 
as  it  existed  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  appellation  husbandman  still  distinguished  the 
man  of  the  class  next  below  the  yeoman,  and  that  he  was 
literally  the  holder  of  the  orthodox  husband-land  consist- 
ing of  two  oxgangs. 

J.  C.  Atkinson,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  363. 

husbandless  (huz'band-les),  a.  [<  husband  + 
-less.]  Destitute  of  a husband. 

His  children  fatherlesse, 

And  husbandlesse  his  wife, 

May  wand  ring  begg. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  cix. 
husbandly  (huz'band-li),  a.  and  adv.  [<  hus - 
band  + -/t/1.]  I .a.  1.  Like  a (good)  husband. 
Nor  is  it  manly,  much  less  husbandly, 

To  expiate  any  frailty  in  your  wife 
With  churlish  strokes. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois,  v.  1. 

2.  Frugal;  thrifty.  [Rare.] 

In.  I’ll  turn  'em  into  money. 

Qu.  That’s  thy  most  husbandly  course,  i’  faith,  boy. 

Chapman,  May -Day,  i.  2. 

Upon  the  whole  do  find  that  the  late  times,  in  all  their 
management,  were  not  more  husbandly  than  we. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I 127. 

ii.  adv.  Frugally ; economically.  [Rare.] 

The  noble  client  reviewed  his  bill  over  and  over,  for 
however  moderately  and  husbandly  the  cause  was  man- 
aged, he  thought  the  sum  total  a great  deal  too  much  for 
the  lawyers.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  36. 

husbandman  (huz'  band-man),  n. ; pi.  husband- 
men (-men).  [<  ME.  husboinlman,  husbandman, 

householder;  < husband  + man.]  If.  The  mas- 
ter of  a house ; the  head  of  a family. 

Syk  lay  the  housbondman  whos  that  the  place  is. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  60. 
Thei  [maidens]  lat  ly3t  be  husbondmen, 

When  thei  at  the  ball  rene ; 

Thei  cast  hyr  love  to  3ong  men. 

Songs  and  Carols  (ed.  Wright),  p.  27. 

2.  A farmer;  a tiller  of  the  soil;  one  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted 
a vineyard.  Gen.  ix.  20. 

The  royal  husbandman  appear’d. 

And  plough’d,  and  sow’d,  and  till’d. 

The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clear’d. 

And  bless’d  th’  obedient  field. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis. 

3f.  A husband  of  property ; an  economist. 

He  was  an  excellent  husbandman,  but  had  resolved  not 
to  exceed  such  a degree  of  wealth. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

husbandry  (huz'band-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  husbond- 
rie, husbonderye , liosboundrie , domestic  econ- 
omy, agriculture  (>  AF.  husbondrie , husbonderie , 
marriage);  < husband  4-  -ry.~\  1.  Management 
of  domestic  affairs ; domestic  economy ; frugal- 
ity; thrift. 

Allso  to  the  buttrey  dore  ther  be  xij.  sundrye  keyes  in 
xij.  [men’s]  hands,  wherein  symythe  to  be  small  husband- 
rye.  MS.  Cotton,  quoted  in  Piers  Plowman’s  Crede 

[(E.  E.  T.  S.),  notes,  p.  38. 

For  litel  was  hire  catel  and  hire  rente ; 

By  housbondrye  of  such  as  God  hire  sente 

Sche  fond  hireself,  and  eek  hire  doughtren  tuo. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  L 8. 

„ There's  husbandry  in  heaven ; 

Their  candles  are  all  out.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

5th.  This  day,  not  for  want,  but  for  good  husbandry,  I 
sent  my  father,  by  his  desire,  six  pair  of  my  old  shoes, 
which  fit  him,  and  are  good.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  318. 
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2.  The  business  of  a husbandman  or  farmer; 
farming;  agriculture. 

In  thinges  III!  alle  husbondrie  mot  stande : 

In  water,  aier,  in  lande,  and  gouvernance. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

Seths  Sons,  knowing  Nature  soberly. 
Content  with  little,  fell  to  Husbandry. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 

So  far  as  one  could  judge  from  looking  over  the  fields, 
Norwegian  husbandry  is  yet  in  a very  imperfect  state,  and 
I suspect  that  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  not  half  de- 
veloped. B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  248. 

3.  The  product  of  husbandry  or  of  cultivated 
soil.  [Poetical.] 

Alas ! she  [Peace]  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas’d ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Bailiff  in  husbandry.  See  bailiff.— Garden  husband- 
ry. See  garden. — Patrons  of  Husbandry.  See  grange,  4. 

huscarlt,  n.  See  house-carl. 

huself,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
liousel. 

hush  (hush),  v.  [<  ME.  liusshen,  liussen , hoschen , 
only  in  the  pp.  hussht,  hust , lioscht,  liuyst,  and 
whist  (>  mod.  E.  whist , a.)  = LG.  liussen , dim. 
hiisseken , inhiissken , lull  (children)  to  sleep:  cf. 
huschen , hiisken , swing,  rock,  liusse-busse , a lul- 
laby, MHG.  huscli,  an  inter  j.  to  denote  shiver- 
ing, G.  husch , quick!  at  once!  (also  translated 
‘hush!’),  > G.  huschen  (colloq.),  slip  off,  van- 
ish, = Dan.  liysse , v.,  hush,  liys!  interj.,  hush! 
Ult.  imitative,  the  forms  ’sh,  ’ ss , hush,  and,  with 
a final  check,  7sht,  ’ st , huslit , hust , hist,  whist , be- 
ing sibilations  requiring  the  least  muscular  ef- 
fort and  admitting  of  the  faintest  utterance: 
see  hist1,  huslit,  7sli,  7st,  whist. ~\  I.  trans.  1.  To 
reduce  to  silence;  make  still  or  quiet;  check 
or  suppress  the  sound  of. 

My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  L 
But  now  a joy  too  deep  for  sound, 

A peace  no  other  season  knows, 

Hushes  the  heavens  and  wraps  the  ground. 

Bryant,  A Summer  Ramble. 

With  wide  wing 

The  fork-tailed  restless  kite  sailed  over  her, 
Hushing  the  twitter  of  the  linnets  near. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  218. 

2.  To  appease;  allay;  calm,  as  commotion  or 
agitation. 

It  [retirement]  . . . hushes  and  lays  asleep  those  trou- 
blesome passions  which  are  the  great  disturbers  of  our  re- 
pose and  happiness.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

All  her  fears  were  hush'd  together.  Cowper,  A Fable. 

3.  In  mining , to  clear  off  (the  soil  and  surface 
dirt),  in  order  to  expose  the  bed-rock,  so  that  it 
can  be  ascertained  whether  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a vein  or  metalliferous  deposit.  [Not 
used  in  the  U.  S.]— To  hush  up,  to  suppress  men- 
tion or  discussion  of ; procure  silence  concerning ; keep 
unmentioned  or  concealed. 

When  the  plague  begins  in  many  places  and  they  cer- 
tainly know  it,  they  command  silence  and  hush  it  up. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  277. 

This  matter  is  hushed  up,  and  the  servants  are  forbid  to 
talk  of  it.  Pope. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  still;  be  silent  or  quiet; 
make  no  noise. 

At  these  strangers’  presence  every  one  did  hush. 

Spenser. 

To  hush  up,  to  be  silent ; cease ; hold  one’s  tongue.  [Col- 
loq.] 

We  passed  out,  Greene  following  us  with  loud  words, 
which  brought  the  four  sailors  to  the  door,  when  I told 
him  to  hush  up,  or  I would  take  him  prisoner. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  Memoirs,  I.  37. 

hush  (hush),  in terj.  [Partly  interj . , partly  impv. 
of  hush,  v.]  Forbear;  be  still;  hist;  attend. 

Hush!  here  comes  Antony.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  L 2, 
"My  sister.’"  "Comely  too,  by  all  that’s  fair,” 

Said  Cyril.  “O  hush,  hush!"  and  she  began. 

Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

Alicia  gave  him  a warning  look  to  stop  him,  and  Russell 
Penton  put  forth  his  hand  with  an  impressive  hush ! 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxiii. 

hush  (hush),  n.  [<  hush,  v .]  A state  of  still- 
ness ; profound  quiet. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  86. 

As  an  unbroken  hush  now  reigned  again  through  the 
whole  house,  I began  to  feel  the  return  of  slumber. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 
It  broke  the  desert’s  hush  of  awe, 

A human  utterance  sweet  and  mild. 

Whittier,  Hermit  of  the  Thebaid. 

hush  (hush),  a.  [<  hush,  v.  Earlier  huslit,  q.  v.] 
Silent;  still;  quiet. 

The  bold  wind  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Walked  through  the  House,  where  most  people  mighty 
hush,  and,  methinks,  melancholy.  I see  not  a smiling 
face  through  the  whole  Court.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  418. 
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hushaby  (hush'a-bi),  in  ter j.  [<  hush  + -aby,  a 
mere  termination,  as  in  lullaby,  rock  aby,']  Hush: 
a word  used  in  lulling  children  to  sleep. 

Hushaby  [var.  rockaby],  baby,  in  the  tree-top. 

Nursery  rime. 

hushaby  (husli'a-bi),  a.  [<  liusliaby.  inter  j.] 
rending  to  quiet  or  lull.  Eclectic  Rev. 
hush-bagaty  (husli'bag,/a-ti),  n.  [Cf.  husk"*.] 

The  lump-fish  or  sea-owl,  Cyclopterus  lumpus. 

Also  called  hush-paddle.  See  cut  under  Cyclop- 
terus. Day , Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, I.  181. 

hushel  (hush'el),  n.  An  old,  worn-out  person 
or  implement.  [Scotch.] 

The  Galloway  hushel.  Carlyle,  in  Fronde, 

husliert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  usher. 
hush-money  (hush'mun"i),  n.  A bribe  to  pro- 
cure silence ; money  paid  to  prevent  disclosure 
or  exposure. 

A dexterous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found 
Hush-money  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round.’ 

Swift. 

hush-paddle  (hush'pad'T),  n.  Same  as  hush- 
bagaty.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

hushtt  (husht),  a.  [<  ME.  hussht,  hosclit,  bust, 
huystj  whist,  in  form  pp.  of  husslien,  hush  v.,  _ 

but  partly  interjectional : see  the  quotations,  ,2*  _To0  °Pen  ( 
and  husht,  in  terj. , hush,  hist 1,  whist1  etc.]  Still  • ^usk2  (husk), 
silent;  whist;  hushed. 

I your  moder  am  withoute  lese ; 

But  ye  must  kepe  this  mater  husht  and  pece. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  320. 

._j8ia<J\I.m  in  1,076  up  to  fche  Ears.  But  I'll  be  discreet, 
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To-day  I saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk : from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  outer  covering  of  any- 
thing; that  which  incloses  or  conceals  the 
reality  or  the  essential  part;  hence,  in  the  plu- 
ral, refuse ; waste. 

The  very  husks  and  shells  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel 
being  forced  out  and  expulsed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  243. 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 
Decrees  of  councils,  elaborate  treatises  of  theologians, 
creeds,  liturgies,  and  canons,  are  all  but  the  husks  of  re- 
ligious history.  Leeky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  120. 

4.  The  frame  which  supports  a run  of  mill- 
stones— Capillary  husk,  an  envelop  or  investment  of 
capillaries  in  the  spleen.  = Syn.  1.  Hull,  etc.  See  skin,  n. 

husk1  (husk),  v.  t.  [<  husk1,  «.]  1.  It 
off  the  external  integument  or  covering 


hussif 


Being  thoroughly  husked  and  cleansed,  grind  it  into 
meal  as  is  aforesaid.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  7. 

Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked. 

Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  4. 


'* It  is  true,”  Markheim  said  huskily,  “I  have  in  some 
degree  complied  with  evil.”  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Markheim. 

huskiness  (hus'ki-nes),  n.  [<  husky 2 + -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  husky ; dryness ; roughness ; 
hoarseness,  as  of  the  voice  when  affected  by 
fatigue  or  emotion. 

“I  tell  no  lies,”  said  the  butcher,  with  the  same  mild 
huskiness  as  before.  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  vi. 

husking  (hus'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  husk1,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks,  as  of  maize. 
—2.  A gathering  of  persons  to  assist  in  husk- 
ing Indian  corn  (maize),  usually  with  feasting 
and  merrymaking.  Also  called  husking-bee. 
[U.  S.] 

For  now  the  cowhouse  filled,  the  harvest  home. 

The  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come. 

J.  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding,  iii. 
In  modern  times,  the  jolly  little  God  [Cupid]  ...  has 
become  modernized  in  his  arts,  and  invented  huskings, 
apple-bees,  sleigh- rides,  “ droppin’s,”  gymnastics,  etc. 

1 To  strip  Hallberyer’s  Ulus.  Mag.,  1878,  p.  686. 

ering  of.  husking-bee  (hus'king-be),  n.  Same  as  husk- 
8 ing,  2.  [U.  S.] 

The  shining  floor  suggests  the  flail-beat  of  autumn,  that 
pleasantest  of  monotonous  sounds,  and  the  later  husking- 
bee,  where  the  lads  and  lasses  sit  round  laughingly  busy 
under  the  swinging  lantern. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  276. 

Same  as  husk- 


2 • ,T„0  open  or  shuck,  as  oysters.  [Georgia.] 

-« iV’E?,  wap** 

SSS?  T1“  gre*‘"  hvddug-pin  (hus'king-pin ),  ..  A pin  on  daw 

, , , worn  upon  the  hand  to  assist  in  tearing  open 

__  Huske  [var-  *“**1  fl8he>  squamus  [var.  squarus].  the  shuck  when  husking  Indian  com 

and  WU.  “ ~ c^rele,  M^belor,1  W w!  Rusk3  (husk)  a TVar  of  bask  drouth'  ^Sky1  (WM)  a.  [V husk1  + -y1.]  Abouud- 

(husht)  [<  ME.  husht,  etc. : see  harsh -.seehaski.  Cl Ihusky2.]  DVyjparchfd!  ! 

husht,  a.,  and  cf.  hush,  interj.]  Hist;  whist.  * [Prov.  Eng.]  J ’ 1 nence,  poor,  unpiontable,  etc. 

husk3  (husk),  n.  [(.husky2.]  Huskiness.  [Rare.]  A husky  harvest  from  the  grudging  ground. 

“Really,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster  * Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Ueorgics,  i.  314. 

he™.  ‘t!.eJ.“?J!1;„hi8_[h,roa‘wi?1  two,  .or.th.1'e?  husky2  (hus'ki),  a.  [A  var.  (after  huskS)  of  E. 

dial,  hasky,  dry,  rough,  unpleasant,  hask,  dry, 

Hfllirrli  linvn Tv  wn-n/iEn.]  - 7.  _ .7.1  7.  1 l i 


Cla.  What  are  you,  pray?  what  are  you? 

Rod.  Husht  — a friend,  a friend. 

Middleton  and  Rowley , Spanish  Gypsy,  i.  3. 
Hv.^kt!  My  brother,  sir,  for  want  of  education,  sir, 
somewhat  nodding  to  the  boor,  the  clown. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 


hushtlyt,  adv, 
mutely. 

Verely  I shal  then  speake  vnto  you  huishtlie  and  with. 

it.  W oorn  ao  lint  T — 1—  - * 1 , ... 


J.  Udall,  On  John  xvi. 
[<  husht , a.,  -4-  -wess.]  Silence; 


, -;rr.  P ‘-wi-  in  mo  hiiiusiL  whu  lwu  or  tnree 

hems,  this  is  a very  sceptical  and,  I must  say,  atheistical 
conversation.  ” Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  i. 

[<  husht,  a.,  + -it/2,]  suentiy;  S’  [°rfgin  obseure']  A comP“y  o£ 

A huske  or  a down  of  hares. 

— .......  j — mm  tv i in*  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

speake  assured  and  manifest  ,,  /, 

hem.  j.  udaii,  On  John  xvi  Huskanaw,  Huskanoy  (bus'ka-nS,,  -noi),  n. 

[<  Powhatan  equiv.  of  Mass,  wuskeno,  he  is 
young.]  Formerly,  among  the  Virginia  In- 
dians, the  ceremony  or  ordeal  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  higher  duties  of  manhood,  by 
solitary  confinement  and  the  use  of  narcotics, 
whereby  remembrance  of  the  past  was  sup- 
posed to  be  obliterated  and  the  mind  left  free 
for  the  reception  of  new  impressions. 

The  Appomattoxes,  formerly  a great  nation,  though  now 
an  inconsiderable  people,  made  a huskanaw  in  the  year 
1690.  Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  If  32. 

huskanaw,  huskanoy  (hus'ka-n&,  -noi),  v.  t. 
[<  huskanaw , huskanoy , n.]  To  subject  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  huskanaw. 

The  choicest  and  briskest  young  men  . . . are  chosen 
out  by  the  rulers  to  be  huskanawed. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  32. 
He  is  a good  man  too,  but  so  much  out  of  his  element 
that  he  has  the  air  of  one  huskanoyed. 

Jefferson , Correspondence,  II.  342. 


out  woordes,  but  I o„«.i  Dpc« 
thinges  if  so  bee  ye  aske  them. 

hushtnesst,  n. 

stillness. 

A generall  hushtnesse  hath  the  world  possest. 
ir  Hey  wood,  Troia  Britaunica  (1609). 

husk1  (husk),  n.  [<  ME.  husk,  huske,  orig. 
identical  with  EG.  huske  = E.  Fries,  huske  = 
MD.  huysken  — G.  hauschen,  a little  house, 
also  (MD.)  a husk, 

(E.  Fries.)  the  core 
of  an  apple,  a case, 
a paper  hag,  etc., 
dim.  of  LG.  hus, 
etc.,  = AS.  hits,  E. 
housed.  No  connec- 
tion with  hull1.  Cf. 

Norw.  husk  = Sw. 
dial,  hysk,  hdsk  = 

Dan.  dial,  hosken, 
a tap  of  leather.] 

1.  The  external 
covering  of  certain 
fruits  or  seeds  of 
plants ; the  glume, 
epicarp,  rind, 


rough,  harsh,  parched: ' s ee  basic1,  harsk,  harsh. 
According  to  Skeat,  husky  stands  for  *liusty  or 
*liausty,  < liaust l,  hoast,  host 4,  a dry  cough.] 
Dry  in  the  throat;  hoarse;  harsh;  sounding 
roughly : said  of  the  voice  or  utterance. 

The  priest  was  a dry  old  man,  with  a husky  and  broken 
voice,  and  he  proceeded  as  if  all  feeling  had  left  his  soul 
long  ago.  C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  45. 

But  the  voices  sank  yet  lower,  sank  to  husky  tones  of  fear. 
★ Whittier , Garrison  of  Cape  Ann. 

Husky3  (hus'ki),  n. ; pi.  Huskies  (-kiz).  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Eskimo.]  An  Eskimo;  also,  the 
Eskimo  language;  also  [l.  c.],  au  Eskimo  dog. 

The  original  Husky  has  always  been  an  animal  requir- 
ing firm  treatment,  naturally  dangerous,  and  to  a great 
extent  devoid  of  affection. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibitions  (1886),  p.  76. 

huso  (hu'so),  n.  [NL.,  < OHG.  huso,  MHG. 
huse,  husen , G.  hausen  = D.  huizen,  MD.  huyzen , 
the  huso:  see  isinglass,  which  is  a corruption  of 
MD.  hnyzen-blas,  ‘huso-bladder.’]  1.  The  great 
sturgeon,  Acipenser  huso,  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  abounding 
especially  in  Russia.  See  sturgeon. — 2.  [cap] 
A genus  of  such  fishes. 


Husk  of  Indian  Com,  stripped  down 
about  the  ear. 


-x- F7  7 or 

hull ; in  the  United  “uwu* luc  Ciir-  * 

States,  specifically,  the  outer  covering  of  an  husker  (hus'k^r),  n. 
ear  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  -wrbrv 

. Husks 

Wherein  the  acorn  cradled. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L 2. 

The  seed,  to  shut  the  wastefull  Sparrows  out, 

(In  Haruest)  hath  a stand  of  Pikes  about, 

And  Chaffie  Husks  in  hollow  Cods  inclose-it. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  342. 

tt  * i A j , Through  husks  that,  dry  and  sere, 

Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone  out  the  yellow 
ear*  Whittier,  The  Huskers. 

[The  “ husks  ” mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
were  carob-pods,  which  are  long,  thin,  and  husky,  but  con- 
♦ m.?ck  m^c^:1"bious  and  saccharine  matter,  and  are 
fed  to  domestic  animals  in  Syria  and  elsewhere 


huskedt  (huskt),  a.  [<  husk1  + -ed2.]  1.  Hav-  husst  (!™s)>  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  hiss;  cf.  hues.]  Tc 
ing  a husk;  covered  as  if  with  a husk.  hiss;  whistle,  as  the  wiud. 

TheyhaiieaBimm  fruit  growing  on  little  trees,  husked  „ Whcn  ™ce  we  come  within  a Mile,  more  or  less,  of  the 
like  a Chestnut.  Capt.  John  Smith , Works,  I.  122.  Cape  and  stand  off  to  Sea,  as  soon  as  we  get  without  it  we 

And  such  a bussing  Breez  that  sometimes  we  are  not  able 
to  ply  against  it.  »> ■*' — — — 


Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  38. 


, „ ...  [<  husk1  + -er1.]  

who  husks;  especially,  one  who  husks  corn; 
One  who  takes  part  in  a husking-bee.  [U.  S.] 

The  corn  was  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  capacious  kitch- 
en ; around  the  heap  squatted  the  huskers. 

S.  Judd , Margaret,  ii.  6. 
From  many  a brown  old  farm-house,  and  hamlet  without 
name. 

Their  milking  and  their  home  tasks  done,  the  merry  husk- 
ers came.  Whittier,  The  Huskers. 

2.  A tool  or  machine  for  removing  the  husks 
from  maize. — 3.  Among  oystermen,  an  oyster- 
opener;  a shucker.— 4.  pi.  In  ornith.,  the  De- 
glubitores,  the  third  order  of  birds  in  Macgilli- 
vray’s  system.  See  Deglubitores. 

They  are  generally  gregarious  after  the  breeding  season, 
and  feed  for  the  most  part  on  seeds,  which  they  deprive 
by  means  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the  bill,  of  their  outer  covl 
ering  or  pericarp,  whence  the  name  Huskers,  given  to  the 
OC!.,.  — order.  MacgiUivray,  Hist.  British  Birds,  1. 315. 

»•  A maehine 


Like  J upiter  huskt  in  a female  skin. 

Hist.  Albino  and  Bellama  (1QS8).  

1 One  hussar  (bu-zar'),  n.  [ = E.  hussard=S\).  hiisar. 

husaro  = Pg.  hussar  = It.  ussaro  = D.  huzaar 


*vAnihe  w.ould  fain  have  fllled  his  belly  with  the  husks 

that  the  swine  did  eat.  Luke  xv.  16.] 


= Dan.  Sw.  liusar  = G.  husar  = Bohem.  Pol. 
husar,  < Hung,  huszar,  orig.  a freebooter,  < 
OServ.  husar , gusar , hursarf  gursar , kursar 
(OBulg.  kurusarij  MGr.  Kovpoapw,  Turk- 
ish kursan),  < Italian  corsarof  corsare , 
a freebooter:  see  corsair.']  A mem- 
ber of  a class  of  light  cavalry  originating  in 
Hungary  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now  form- 
ing part  of  most  European  armies.  The  Hun- 
garian hussars  were  famed  for  their  activity  and  courage. 
Their  dress  was  semi-oriental,  and  has  set  the  type  of 
unifonn  for  the  hussars  of  other  nations.  The  latter  are 
conspicuous  for  their  fantastic  dress,  of  which  important 
parts  have  been  the  dolman  and  busby.  Of  late  years 
the  dolman  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  hussar  uniform 
is  distinguished  by  brilliant  colors,  elaborate  braidings, 
etc. 

I was  about  as  perfect  a type  of  the  hussar  as  need  be. 
My  jacket  seemed  to  fit  tighter— my  pelisse  hung  more 
jauntily — my  shako  sat  more  saucily  on  one  side  of  my 
bead*  Lever,  Maurice  Tiernay,  viii. 


the  purpose. of  husks,  as  the  membranous  cov-  To^SwcomTusTs'forstuffi^^maXZes  “““ 

oysters  ^ 1MeCt’  01  (80metlmes)  the  shells  of  and  cushions.  It  is  essentially  a brake,  like  a hfmp-  ^us8lf  n-  [Assimilated  form  of  1m 

J ’ brake,  with  toothed  rolls,  between  which  the  husks  are  vnfe1  (ME.  huswife)  = housewife^  l see  llOUSt 

^passed  to  split  and  comb  the  dried  leaves.  wife1  and  hussy1.]  A housewife. 

i-h ),  adv.  [<  huskyZ  + -Zy2.]  In  hussif2  (huz'if),  n.  [Also  written  huzzif; 
223  -~™ * > — ^^er;  dryly;  hoarsely.  alteration,  ' ’ " ’ J’ 


hussif 


2928 


Hutchinsia 


, which  has  on  the  other  hand  attracted 
hussif  into  the  form  hussy1 : see  hussy2,  hussy1.] 
Same  as  hussy2. 

Hussite  (hus'it),  n.  [<  late  ML.  1 lussitce,  pi. 
The  name  Huss,  or  more  prop.  Hus,  is  an 
abbr.,  adopted  by  Huss  himself  (about  1396), 
of  his  full  name  (Johann)  Hussinetz  (so  called 
from  his  native  village  Hussinetz). ] A follower 
of  John  Huss  of  Bohemia,  the  religious  re- 
former, who  was  burned  in  1415.  The  Hussites 
organized  themselves  immediately  afterward  into  a polit- 
ico-religions party,  and  waged  fierce  civil  war  from  1419  to 
1434,  when  they  were  overcome.  They  were  divided  in  doc- 
trine into  radical  and  conservative  sections,  called  Tabor - 
ties  and  Calixtines ; the  former  finally  became  merged  with 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  latter  partly  with  the  Lu- 
therans and  partly  with  the  Homan  Catholics. 

Of  Brownist,  Hussite,  or  of  Calvinist, 

Arminian,  Puritan,  or  Familist. 

Taylor’s  Motto  (1622).  ( Halliwell .) 

The  cardinal  f Beaufort]  had  already  forwarded  to  Chi- 
chele the  papal  hull  underwhich  he  was  commissioned  to 
raise  money  for  the  Hussite  crusade. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 334. 
hussy1  (huz'i),  pi.  hussies  (-iz).  [Also  writ- 
ten hussey,  liuzzy,  and  dial,  huzz;  a reduced  form 
of  hussif  1,  huswife1,  housewife 1:  see  housewife^.] 
It.  The  mistress  of  the  house : same  as  house- 
wife1. 


Hustings  court,  in  Richmond  and  other  cities  of  Virginia, 
a court  having  a criminal  jurisdiction  nearly  exclusive  as 
to  offenses  committed  within  the  city  limits,  and  a juris- 
diction in  many  other  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  concurrent 
★ with  the  cir  cuit  court,  but  locally  limited, 
hustle  (hus ' 1),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hustled , ppr. 
hustling . [<  I),  hutselen , shake,  jolt,  freq.  of 

hutsen , hotsen , shake,  jog,  jolt,  > ult.  E.  hotch  : 
see  hotch.']  I.  trans.  To  shake  or  throw  toge- 
ther confusedly  or  in  a disorderly  manner; 
shove  roughly,  as  by  crowding;  jostle:  as,  to 
hustle  things  out  of  the  way ; he  was  hustled  off 
the  course. 

She  saw  a blue-jay  washing  itself,  ducking  its  crest,  and 
hustling  the  water  with  its  wings.  S.  J udd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

And  then 

Was  hustled  by  the  sullen  baffled  men 
Who  shouldered  past  him  back  into  the  hall. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  352. 

A beggar  woman  hustled  the  duchess  as  she  was  stand- 
ing astonished  because  her  maid  had  left  her  to  carry  her 
own  bag.  Fronde , Sketches,  p.  42. 

When  night  after  night  a ministry  is  hustled  and  jostled 
in  argument ; when  its  members  are  unable  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  House  of  Commons  interrogation, 
. . . their  end  is  not  far  off.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  272. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  push  or  crowd;  move  about 
with  difficulty,  as  in  a crowd;  shuffle  or  sham- 
ble hurriedly. 


“Dame,  ye  mon  to  the  pluch  [plow]  to  morne ; 

I salbe  hussy,  gif  I may.  ” 

“Husband,”  quoth  echo,  “content  am  I.” 

Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  117). 

2.  A pert,  wilful  woman  or  girl ; a frolicsome 
or  mischievous  girl ; a quean ; a jade ; a wench : 
used  either  in  reproach  or  jocosely. 

Now  you  think  me  a corrupt  Hussey. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 

Meet  me  in  the  evening  and  I’ll  give  you  an  answer  to 
this.  So,  hussy,  take  a kiss  beforehand,  to  put  you  in  mind. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  2. 
hussy2  (huz'i),  n. ; pi.  hussies  (-iz).  [Also  writ- 
ten huzzy  ; usually  regarded  as  a particular  use 
of  hussy1  = huzzy  = husivife1  — housewife1,  but 
according  to  Skeat  < Icel.  husi,  a case  (comp. 
skceris-liusi , a scissors-case),  < hus  (=  Norw. 
huss),  a house,  also  a case,  = AS.  hus , a house : 
see  house1.]  A case  for  scissors,  needles,  thread, 
etc.  Also  housewife,  hussif. 

I went  towards  the  pond,  the  maid  following  me,  and 
dropt  purposely  my  hussy ; and  when  I came  near  the 
tiles  I said,  “Mrs.  Anne,  I have  dropt  my  hussy." 

Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  162. 


Leaving  the  king,  who  had  hustled  along  the  floor  with 
his  dress  wofully  ill-arrayed.  Scott. 

Every  theatre  had  its  footmen’s  gallery ; an  army  of  the 
liveried  race  hustled  round  every  chapel-door.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  make  haste;  move  or  act  energetically: 
as,  come,  hustle  now.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.j — 3.  To 
shake  up  the  halfpence  in  the  game  of  pitch 
and  hustle.  See  below. 

The  owner  of  the  nearest  halfpenny  claims  the  privilege 
to  hustle  first.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  370. 

Pitch  and  hustle,  an  old  game  in  which  the  contestants 
pitch  halfpence  at  a mark,  to  see  who  can  come  the  near- 
est to  it.  The  halfpence  are  then  collected,  shaken  toge- 
ther, and  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  that  player  who  has 
pitched  one  of  his  halfpence  nearest  the  mark  takes  all 
those  which  turn  head  upward.  The  remaining  halfpence 
are  again  shaken  together  and  deposited  on  the  ground, 
and  the  player  who  pitched  a halfpenny  next  nearest  the 
mark  takes  all  that  turn  head  upward.  This  continues 
until  all  the  halfpence  are  taken.  Strutt. 
hustle-cap  (hus'l-kap),  n.  Same  as  pitch  and 
hustle.  See  hustle,  v.  i. 

Squandered  what  little  money  they  could  procure  at 
hustle-cap  and  chuck-farthing. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  175. 


hustt.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  hush. 
hustilmentt,  n.  See  hustlement. 
husting  (hus 'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  busting  (> OF.  hus- 
teng),  a council,  < late  AS.  husting,  a council  (of 
Danes),  < Icel.  liusthing,  a council  or  meeting  to 
which  a king,  earl,  or  captain  summoned  his  peo- 
ple or  guardsmen,  < hus  (=  AS.  hus , E.  house1) 
4-  thing,  a thing;  as  a law  term,  an  assembly, 
meeting,  a general  term  for  any  public  meeting, 
esp.  for  purposes  of  legislation ; a parliament, 
including  courts  of  law;  = AS.  and  E.  thing: 
see  house1  and  thing.]  1.  A public  meeting  for 
conference;  a council;  specifically,  a court: 
now  usually  in  the  plural,  hustings,  used  also  as 
singular.  Courts  so  called  were  formerly  held  in  many 
cities  of  England,  as  Great  Yarmouth,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Norwich,  and  are  still  held  in  London,  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  sheriffs.  They  formerly  had  exclusive  au- 
thority in  all  real  and  mixed  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
land  within  the  city,  except  ejectment,  but  their  juris- 
diction has  fallen  into  comparative  desuetude.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  municipal  courts  established  in  cities  of  over 
5,000  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  called  hustings  courts. 

A husting  court  (for  the  purpose  of  a city  of  London 
school)  was  held  in  1885,  and  again  in  1888. 

Academy  (London),  June  1,  1889,  p.  374. 

[By  Henry  the  First’s  charter  to  London]  the  ancient 
assemblies,  husting , folk-motes,  ward-motes,  are  to  be 
kept  up.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  314. 

Now  the  idea  of  representation  begins  to  work  in  the 
National  Council  — the  Sheriff  of  each  Shire  is  directed  to 
send  up  a certain  number  of  freeholders,  or  royal  tenants, 
to  talk  with  the  King.  These  are  chosen  by  the  free  votes 
of  their  fellows  at  the  Shire-moot  or  Hustings , as  it  was 
called  later.  A.  Buckland , Nat.  Institutions,  p.  11. 


hustlement  (hus'l-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  hustle- 
ment, hustilment,  hostiiement,  < OF.  hustilement, 
liostilement,  hostillement,  ostillement , an  imple- 
ment, pi.  furniture,  also  simply  liostil,  ostil , ustil, 
later  oustil,  F.  outil,  an  implement,  utensil,  < 
ML.  as  if  *ustellum,  < L.  usitari,  use  often,  freq. 
of  uti,  use:  see  utensil  and  use.]  If.  Furni- 
ture.— 2.  Odds  and  ends.  [Prov.  Eng.]  [In 
★both  senses  usually  in  the  plural.] 
hustler  (hus'ler),  n.  One  who  hustles ; specifi- 
cally, one  who  is  active  and  energetic  in  busi- 
ness; a lively  worker.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

A strictly  first-class  stenographer  and  type- writer,  young 
man,  a hustler  in  every  respect,  wants  a strictly  first-class 
position.  Publishers'  Weekly,  Dec.  18,  1886. 

Superintendent  B is  a hustler,  and  he  is  backed  by 

an  active  company.  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XIII.  8. 

huswife1!  (huz'wif  or  huz'if),  n.  [<  ME.  hus- 
wif:  see  housewife1.  Hence  hussif1,  hussy1.] 

1.  A housewife. 

Sith  th’  onely  Spider  teacheth  every  one 

The  Husbands  and  the  Huswifes  function. 

For,  for  their  food  the  valiant  Male  doth  roam ; 

The  cunning  Female  tends  her  work  at  home. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
The  poore  husbandmans  baken,  halfe  lost  for  lacke  of 
a good  huswifes  looking  too. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  113. 
It  was  the  hour  when  huswife  morn 
With  pearl  and  linen  hangs  each  thorn. 

Churchill,  The  Ghost. 

2.  A pert,  wilful  woman  or  girl ; a hussy.  See 
hussy1,  2. 


2.  pi.  (also  as  singular).  A temporary  plat- 
form on  which  nominations  of  members  of  Par- 
liament were  made,  and  from  which  a candidate 
addressed  his  constituency.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  the  use  of  hustings 
has  been  discontinued,  but  the  word  is  still 
used  with  reference  to  any  platform  from  which 
electioneering  speeches  are  delivered.  [Great 
Britain.] 


If  she  should  yeelde  at  the  first  assault,  he  would  thinke 
hir  a light  huswife.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  74. 
Why  should  you  dare  to  imagine  me 
So  light  a husivife  that,  from  four  hours’  knowledge, 
You  might  presume  to  offer  to  my  credit 
This  rude  and  ruffian  trial? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  1. 
huswife1!  (huz'wif  or  huz'if),  v.  t.  [<  huswife1, 
n.]  To  manage  with  economy  and  frugality: 
said  of  a woman. 


I stood  on  the  hustings,  . . . less  like  a candidate  than 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a publick  meeting. 

Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 
That  so,  when  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies, 

A wretched  vote  may  be  gain’d.  Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 
He  was  ...  a second-rate  hustings  orator. 

Disraeli,  quoted  in  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  513. 


But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 

She  duly  paid  a groat  for  quarter  rent. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  9. 
huswife2t  (huz'wif  or  huz'if),  n.  [See  hussif 2, 
hussy2.]  Same  as  housewife 2. 
huswifelyt  (huz'wif-li  or  huz'if-li),  a.  and  adv. 
Like  a housewife ; housewifely. 


This  care  hath  a huswife  all  day  in  her  head, 

That  all  thing  in  season  be  huswifely  fed. 

Tusser,  Instructions  to  Huswifery. 

huswiferyt,  huswifryt  (huz'wif-ri  or  huz'if-ri), 
n.  [<  huswife 1 + -ry.)  Housewifery. 

Good  husurifery  trieth 
To  rise  with  the  cock ; 

HI  huswifery  lieth 
Till  nine  of  the  clock. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points. 
By  Ceres  huswifrie  and  paine, 

Men  learn’d  to  burie  the  reviving  graine. 

+ Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  i.  34. 

hut1  (hut),  n.  [<  ME.  *hutte , hotte,  < OF.  hutte, 
hute , a cot,  cottage,  F.  hutte,  a but,  a cottage, 
= MD.  hutte,  D.  hut  = Dan.  hytte  = Sw.  hydda 
(an  accom.  of  the  expected  *liytta),  a hut,<  OHG. 
hutta,  MHG.  hutte,  G.  hutte,  a hut,  cottage,  bow- 
er; prob.  = Goth,  as  if  *hudja,  AS.  as  if  *hydd, 
from  the  root  of  AS.  hydan,  ME.  hyden,  huden, 
liiden,  E.  hide1,  cover,  whence  also  ult.  AS.  hus, 
E.  house:  see  hide1,  house1.]  1 . A small  or  hum- 
ble house ; a hovel  or  cabin ; a mean  lodge  or 
dwelling. 

Sore  pierced  by  wintry  wind, 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty ! Thomson,  Winter,  L 337. 

They  built,  and  thatch’d  with  leaves  of  palm,  a hut, 

Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Milit.,  a rude  wooden  structure  for  the  tem- 
porary housing  of  troops,  as  during  a winter. 
Some  military  huts  are  large  enough  to  house 
a hundred  men. — 3.  The  back  end  or  body  of 
the  breech-pin  of  a musket. 

The  Barrels  . . . shall  be  smoothed  in  the  finished  State 
with  the  Breeches  in  the  percussioned  State,  Huts  filed 
up.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  277. 

hut1  (hut),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hutted,  ppr.  hutting. 
[<  hut1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  place  in  a hut  or  in 
huts : as,  to  hut  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

There  was  a mill  near,  round  which  were  left  several 
pine  boards,  with  which  we  soon  hutted  qurselves. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  203. 

These  tools  are  a light  coolie  load,  but  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  cutting  a camping-ground  out  of  the 
side  of  a hill,  and  for  hutting  both  yourself  and  atten- 
dants. W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  587. 

ii.  intrans.  To  lodge  in  a hut  or  in  huts. 
hut2!  (hut),  n.  [<  ME.  hutte,  var.  of  *hotte,  a 
heap.]  A clod. 

With  a shelle  or  a hutte  [tr.  L.  gleba ] adoune  hem  [lettuces] 
presse, 

And  thai  wol  glade  and  fate  under  this  presse. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  50. 

hutch1  (huch),  n.  [<  ME.  Hucche,  huclie,  hoche , 
wliucche,  a box,  chest,  < OF.  huclie,  F.  huclie,  a 
hutch,  bin,  a kneading-trough  or  -tub,  a mill-hop- 
per, = Sp.  OPg.  liuclia,  < ML.  liutica,  a chest; 
prob.  of  Teut.  origin,  perhaps  connected  ult. 
with  OHG.  hutta,  a hut,  shelter:  see  hut1.]  1. 
A chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  or  other  receptacle  in 
which  things  maybe  stored:  as,  a grain-/twtc7t. 
The  name  was  formerly  applied  specifically  to  one  of  the 
chests  into  which  smaller  receptacles  called  forcers,  hana- 
pers,  etc.,  were  packed ; documents  and  valuable  articles 
were  commonly  stored  in  this  way. 

That  Arke  or  Hucche,  with  the  Relikes,  Tytus  ledde 
with  hym  to  Rome,  whan  he  had  scomfyted  alle  the  Jewes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  85. 

The  best  way  to  keep  them,  after  they  are  threshed,  is 
to  dry  them  well,  and  keep  them  in  hutches,  or  close  casks. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  A bakers’  kneading-trough. — 3.  A box  or 
trough  used  in  connection  with  certain  ore- 
dressing  machines.  [Eng.] — 4.  Alow-wheeled 
wagon  in  which  coal  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  pit. 
— 5.  As  a measure:  (a)  A measure  of  two  Win- 
chester bushels. 

Hutch,  a measure  of  2 Winchester  bushels.  Six  hutches 
of  coal  make  a cart-load  of  about  14  cwt.  Simmonds. 

(J)  In  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  two  hundred- 
weight of  pyrites. — 6.  The  casing  of  a flour- 
bolt. — 7.  A box,  coop,  or  pen  in  which  a (small) 
animal  is  confined:  as,  a rabbit-7twfc-7i. 

A drunken  face  . . . flaring  out  of  a heap  of  rags  on  the 
floor  of  a dog -hutch  which  is  her  private  apartment. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxii. 

In  a hutch  near  the  corner  of  the  house  was  William's 
pointer.  C.  Reade,  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  i.  3. 

8.  A fisherman’s  shanty.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
hutch1  (huch),  v.  t.  [<  hutch1,  «.]  1.  To  hoard 
or  lay  up,  as  in  a chest. 

And,  that  no  corner  might 

Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 

She  hutch’d  the  all-worshipp'd  ore,  and  precious  gems. 

To  store  her  children  with.  Milton , Comus,  1.  719. 

2.  In  mining,  to  wash,  as  ore,  in  a tub  or  hutch. 
hutch2  (huch),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  hotch:  see  hotch, 
and  cf.  hustle.]  To  shrug.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Hutchinsia  (hu-chin'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Miss 
Hutchins,  an  Irish  cryptogamist.  The  surname 
Hutchins,  ME.  Huchyns,  is  a patronymic  geni- 


Hutchinsia 

tive  of  Huchin,  an  assibilation  of  Huckin,  a dim. 
of  Hugh.  The  name  Huggins  is  similarly  de- 
rived from  ME.  Hugyn,  Hugon,  < OF.  Hugon, 
Hugo , another  form  of  Hugh:  see  Huguenot. \ 
A genus  of  small  perennial  and  annual  crucif- 
erous plants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pinnate- 
ly  divided  leaves  and  small  white  flowers.  They 
are  chiefly  alpine  in  habitat  II.  petrcea,  an  annual  grows 
on  rocks  and  walls  in  England  and  Wales. 

Hutchinsonian  (huch-in-so'ni-an),  n.  and  a. 
[The  surname  Hutchinson , ME.  Huchynson , 
Hochinson,  is  a patronymic  equiy.  to  Hutchins, 

1.  e.  Hutchin’s  son:  see  Hutchinsia .]  I.  n.  1. 
One  who  held  the  views  of  John  Hutchinson 
(1Q74-1737),  a secular  English  writer  on  theol- 
ogy and  natural  philosophy.  He  and  his  followers 
interpreted  the  Bible  mystically,  regarded  it  as  an  infalli- 
ble source  of  science  and  philosophy,  opposed  the  New- 
tonian system,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  Hutchinsonian  school  existed 
till  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  In  A liter,  hist.,  a follower  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutch- 
inson (died  1643),  an  antinomian  teacher,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 

By- 

U.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  John  Hutch- 
inson or  Anne  Hutchinson,  or  to  the  doctrines 
of  either  of  them. 

Hutchinsonianism  (huch-in-so'ni-an-izm),  n. 
[<  Hutchinsonian  + -ism.']  The  system  of  doc- 
trine or  thought  taught  by  or  derived  from 
either  John  Hutchinson  or  Anne  Hutchinson. 
See  Hutchinsonian,  n. 

Hutchins’s  goose.  See  goose. 
hutef,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  hoot. 
hutment  (hut'ment),  n.  [<  hut1,  v.,  + -ment.] 
Accommodation  in  huts;  housing.  [Bare.] 

On  foreign  stations  the  only  important  sanitary  works 
appear  to  be  a contribution  of  £300  towards  the  drainage 
of  Cape  Town,  . . . and  £14,230  for  hutment  for  increased 
garrison  at  Malta.  The  Lancet,  No.  3422,  p.  650. 
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Bnt  summon  ’ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap  wi’  'is  kittle  o’ 
steam 

Huzzin’  an’  maazin’  the  blessed  fealds  wi’  the  Divil’s  oan 
team.  Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style. 

huzza,  huzzah  (hu-za'  or  -za'),  interj.  [<  G.  lius- 
sa,  anotherform  of  hurrah : see  hurrah.]  Vari- 
ants of  hurrah.  Sometimes  huzzay.  oiazoning  is  done  by  colors  of  precious  stones. 

br^k'^u^a’so^Se^enteen'or^E^g^iteem  U8’  ^ 816  *°r  "*«•,»  PFPle  gallinule, 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  i.  aSJ?^  ^he  genus  IonoiniS  01  Porphyno , a sultan. 
„ * — Hyacinth  Deans,  bee  Egyptian  beans,  under  bean  1. 

MJhere  are  woodcocks  for  supper/’  says  my  lord,  ‘‘Huz-  hyacinthian  (M-a-sin'thi-an),  a.  Same  as  liya- 
zaV!  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  II.  viL  cmthine.  “ " 7 y 

The  company  rose  twice  and  manifested  their  approba-  hyacinthine  (hl-a-sin'thin),  a K L hvaein - 
tion  by  nine  to,  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  1. 120.  ?Mnu8j  hyacinthine,  <i!R, 

huzza  (hu-za'  or  -za'),  v.  I.  intrans.  Same  as  hyacinth:  see  hyacinth.']  1 . Made  or  consisting 

of  hvfl.O.inttl  ! rpspmhlinff  Vixiafii-n+B  in  oa! aii  aw 
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varieties  of  garnet  and  topaz  also  receive  this 
name. 

Dishes  of  agat  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
4.  In  her .,  the  tincture  tenney  or  tawny  when 
blazoning  is  done  by  colors  of  precious  stones. 

Sldfi  7l / ft  Tn  1 1 1 « 


hurrah. 

With  that  I huzzaed,  and  took  a jump  across  the  table. 

Tatler , No.  45. 

II.  trails.  Same  as  hurrah. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thousand  of 
weavers  and  clothiers.  Addison. 


huttef,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  hifl. 
Huttonian  (hu-to'ni-an),  a.  In  geol relating  to 
*the  views  and  theories  of  James  Hutton  (1726- 
iy97)*  Hutton  wrote  and  published  voluminously  in  va- 
rious departments  of  natural  science  and  metaphysics,  but 
when  the  term  Huttonian  is  used  it  is  generally' with  ref- 
erence  to  his  work  in  ♦oology.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  Hutton’s  theories  was  his  attempt  to  explain  the  for- 
mer changes  of  the  earth  s crust  by  the  aid  of  natural  agen- 
cies exclusively.  In  opposition  to  Werner,  he  maintained 
that  granite  and  basalt  were  rocks  which  had  undergone 
fusion  by  subterranean  heat,  and  this  view  and  others  held 
by  him  were  for  some  years  the  subject  of  violent  contro- 
versies. 

hut-urn  (hut'Om),  n.  A type  of  cinerary  urn 
of  pottery  characteristic  of  primitive  Italic  peo- 
ples, although  sim- 
pler forms  are  found 
in  central  Europe. 

The  urn  has  the  shape 
of  a circular  cabin  or 
hut,  with  a conical 
roof,  imitating  a rude 
structure  in  osiers  plas- 
tered with  clay.  These 
urns  are  found  in  all  the 
sites  of  archaic  Italic  civ- 
ilization, as  at  Vetulonia, 

Civita  Castellana,  in  the 
oldest  tombs  of  Cometo, 
in  the  ancient  necropolis 
of  Torre  del  Mordillo 
near  Sybaris,  and  notably 
in  the  cemetery  of  Alba 
Longa,  beneath  the  strata 
of  eruptive  deposits  from  the  volcanoes  of  Latium.  The 
form  persisted  in  the  Roman  temples  of  Vesta,  which  were 
always  circular  and  with  a conical  roof,  like  the  primeval 
huts  of  the  race.  Sometimes  called  house-urn. 

huvettet,  n.  [F.,  < OF.  huvette,  huveste,  a kind 
of  hat  used  "by  soldiers : cf.  hnve,  an  ornament 
for  the  head,  a woman’s  head-gear:  see  houve.] 
Same  as  humette 2. 

hux  (huks),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  trans- 
posed from  *husk,  < husk,  a certain  fish:  see 
husk 2.]  To  fish  for,  as  pike,  with  hooks  and 
lines  fastened  to  floating  bladders, 
huxter.  n.  See  huckster. 

Huygenian  (lii-ge'm-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Christian  Huygens  (often  written  Huyghens ), 
a Dutch  natural  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian (1629-95).  Also  Huyghenian Huygenian 

eyepiece.  See  eyepiece. 

huz  (huz),  pron.  A vulgar  pronunciation  of  us. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  hasna  settled  his  account . . . wi  huz  for  sax  weeks. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  I.  318. 

What  need  we  care  about  his  subsistence,  sae  lang  as  he 
asks  nae  thing  frae  huz,  ye  ken.  Scott,  P.ob  Boy,  xxiv. 

huzzt,  v.  i-  [Imitative : cf.  buzz1  and  hizz,  hiss, 
whizz.]  To  buzz;  hum;  murmur. 

If  the  fire  then  burne  in  the  chimney  pale,  and  keepe 
therewith  a buzzing  noise,  wee  find  by  experience  that  it 
forshewoth  tempest  and  stormie  weather. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  35. 


Hut-urn. 


huzzy,  n.  See  . 

hw-.  The  original  form,  in  early  Middle  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the  consonant  se- 
quence now  written  wh-.  For  all  words  so  be- 
ginning, see  under  wh-. 
hwang  (hwang),  n.  See  fung -hwang. 
hyH,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  high. 
hy2f,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hie. 
hy3  (hi),  interj.  See  hi. 
hyacinet,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  hyacinth. 

Deepe  empurpled  as  the  Hyacine. 

* Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  54. 

hyacinth  (hi'a-sinth),  n.  [In  older  E.  jacinth, 
jacint  {see  jacinth),  < OF.  hyacinthe,  < L.  hyacin- 
thus,  < Gr.  vaicivdog,  the  hyacinth  (a  plant-name 
appar.  comprehend- 
ing the  blue  iris, 
the  gladiolus,  and 
the  larkspur) ; also 
a precious  stone  of 
blue  color  (prob. 
not  the  mod.  hya- 
cinth, but  perhaps 
the  sapphire);  ori- 
gin obscure ; accord- 
ing to  one  conjec- 
ture, connected  with 
iov  ( * Fiov)  = L.  vio-la, 
violet.  Doublet  ja- 
cinth, jacint.]  l.An 
ornamental  bulbous 
plant  of  the  genus 
Hyacintlms  (H.  ori- 
entalis), of  the  fam- 
ily Liliacese.  A native 
of  the . Levant,  grow- 
ing in  abundance 
about  Aleppo  and  Bag- 
dad. The  root  is  a tuni- 
cated  bulb ; the  leaves 
are  broad  and  green ; the 
scape  is  erect,  bearing 
numerous  often  droop- 
ing hell-shaped  flowers 
of  almost  all  colors,  and 
both  single-  and  double- 
flowered.  The  hyacinth 
appears  first  to  have  been 
cultivated  as  a garden- 
flower  hy  the  Dutch  about 
the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  end  of  that  century,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  cultivated  bulbous  plants.  [The  so-called  yellow 
sickness  of  the  hyacinth  is  produced  by  a parasitic  bac- 
terium which  occurs  as  yellow  slimy  masses  in  the  vessels. 

“ In  the  resting  bulb  the  bacteria  are  confined  to  the  vas- 
cular bundles  of  the  bulb-scales ; at  flowering  time  they 

als0  ‘T  the  l^ves,  and  not  in  the  vessels  only,  Europe,  its  remains  being  i 
^ T.*1?' 6 Parenchyma  lso.where  they  fill  the  intercellular  many,  France,  and  England, 
spaces,  [and]  destroy  the  cells.  (De  Bara.  ComD.  Moroh.  n -1  mi  T . 
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of  hyacintli;  resembling  hyacinth  in  color  or 
odor. 

Hyacinthine  locks 

Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  301. 

Her  lips  more  fragrant  than  the  summer  air ; 

And  sweet  as  Scythian  musk  her  hyacinthine  hah'. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Palace  of  Fortune. 

They  [Manhattan  Island  garnets]  do  not  . . . possess 
the  hyacinthine  hue  of  the  Alaskan  examples,  and  are  less 
translucent.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  311. 

2.  Very  beautiful  or  attractive : in  allusion  to 
Hyacinthus,  a youth  fahled  to  have  been  loved 
by  Apollo. 

The  hyacinthine  boy,  for  whom 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom. 

Emerson,  Threnody. 

Hyacinthus  (hl-a-sin'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  hy- 
acinthus: see  hyacinth.]  A genus  of  liliaceous 
bulbous  plants,  including  about  30  species,  na- 
tives of  central  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  it  is 
characterized  by  having  the  perianth  infundibuliform- 
campanulate,  not  constricted  at  the  throat,  the  lobes 
shorter,  or  rarely  longer,  than  the  tube,  and  the  stamens 
* or  throat,  with  slender  filaments  dilated 

at  the  base.  H.  orientalis  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  endless  varieties  which  culture  has  produced  from  it. 
One  of  these  is  the  Roman  hyacinth,  a small  white-blos- 
somed. species,  often  grown  as  an  early  spring  flower; 
there  is  also  a pale-blue  Roman  hyacinth,  the  true  Hya- 
cinthus Rom  anus  of  Linmetis.  II.  amethystinus  is  the 
amethyst  or  Spanish  hyacinth.  See  cut  under  hyacinth. 

Hyades  (hi'a-dez),  n.  pi.  [L. , < Gr.  ’TdA*  (sing, 
■rdf  not  used),  prob.  < vg  (cf.  LGr.  a vac,  a sow)  = 
L.  sits,  a pig,  swine,  like  the  equiv.  L.  suculce, 
the  Hyades,  lit.  ‘piglings,’  < sus,  a pig : see  Sus, 
sow2,  and  swine . But  the  ancient  derivation 
was  < Gr.  vew,  rain,  whence  Virgil  calls  them 
Pluvice,  ‘rainy’  (see  pluvious).  See  also  the 
def.]  1.  In  astron.,  a group  of  about  seven 
stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Aldebaran,  in 
the  head  of  the  Bull,  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  rainy  weather  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun.  In  Greek  mythology  the 
Hyades  were  originally  nymphs  who  nursed  the  infant 
Bacchus,  and  were  transformed  into  stars  in  compassion 
for  their  incessant  weeping  for  the  fate  of  their  brother, 
who  was  tom  to  pieces  by  a wild  beast.  Also  Hyads. 
Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea.  Tennyson , Ulysses. 

2.  [Used  as  a singular.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  Boisduval. 

Hyads  (hi'adz),  n.  pi. 


Hyacinth 

{Hyacinthus  orientalis). 
a.  Flower  cut  longitudinally;  b, 
fruit  cut  transversely ; c,  seed  cut 
longitudinally,  showing  the  embryo. 


spaces,  \ and]  destroy  the  cells.  ’ ’ (De  JJBariL  Corap.  Morph! 
and  Biol.,  p.  482.)] 

The  letter’d  hyacinths  of  darksome  hue, 

And  the  sweet  violet,  a sable  blue. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  x. 

Sheets  of  hyacinth 

That  seem’d  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro’  the  earth. 

Tennyson , Guinevere. 

2.  By  transfer,  a plant  of  some  other  genus. 
The  California  hyacinths  are  liliaceous  plants  of  the  gen- 
era Hookera  and  Hesperoscordum,  often  called  Brodieea  • 
the  Cape  hyacinth,  Hyacinthus  corymbosus  and  II.  brevi- 
folius ; the  fair-haired  hyacinth,  Muscari  comosum  ■ the 
grape-hyacinth,  or  globe-hyacinth,  the  genus  Muscari  • 
the  lily-hyacinth,  Scilla  Lilt o- Hyacinthus  ,■  the  hyacinth 
of  Peru,  Scilla  Peruviana;  the  star-hyacinth,  Scilla 
amoena ; the  starch-hyacinth,  Muscari  racemosum ; the 
tassel-hyacinth,  Muscari  comosum;  the  wild  hyacinth, 
Quamasia  hyacinthina  (see  the  supplement). 


Same  as  Hyades , 1. 

Then  sailors  quarter’d  heaven,  and  found  a name 
For  every  fix’d  and  every  wandering  star ; 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  i.  207. 

Hyasna  (hl-e'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  liycena , hyena: 
see  hyena .]  1.  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 

family  Hywnidce.  There  are  two  living  species  of  the 
genus  in  its  restricted  use : the  common  striped  hyena,  H. 
striata,  and  the  brown  hyena,  H.  brunnea.  The  spotted 
hyena  is  II.  crocuta,  or  Crocuta  maculata.  The  genus  is 
now  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  but 
the  cave-hyena,  II.  spelceus,  formerly  inhabited  much  of 
Europe,  its  remains  being  now  found  in  caverns  in  Ger- 

m fl  11V  Fr-inr-O  n,.4 4 i ,,  , 


, — = See  cut  under  hyena.  (J) 

P.  c.]  The  Linnean  specific  name  of  Cams  hy- 
ama,  equivalent  to  the  modern  family  Hyainidce. 
— 2.  In  ichth. , a genus  of  fishes.  Oken,  ]816.~ 
3.  [ l . c.]  See  hyena. 

Hyaenarctidse  (hi-e-nark'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hycenarctos  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  are- 
toid  mammals,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
Hycenarctos. 

Hysenarctos  (hi-e-nark'tos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vatva,  hyena,  + aptcroc,  a bear:  see  arctic.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  bear-like  carnivorous  mammals 
from  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  referred  to  the 
Ursidce,  or  made  the  type  of  a family  Hycenarc- 
tidee. . The  genua,  established  by  Cautley  and  Falconer, 
is  equivalent  to  A griotherium  of  Wagner,  Sivalarctos  and 
Amphiarctos  of  De  Blainville,  and  Hemicyon  of  Lartet 
Fossil  remains  referred  to  this  genus  have  been  named  H. 
hemicyon  and  II.  insignis. 


3..  (ft)  Among  the  ancients,  a gem  of  bluish-  nemwyon  ana  n.  msignis. 
violet  color,  supposed  to  he  the  sapphire.  (6)  In  hvamic,  a.  See  hyenic. 
modern  usage,  a gem  of  a reddish-orange  color  Hysenid*  (hi-en'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hucena  + 
which  is  a variety  of  the  mineral  zircon.  Some  -idee.]  A family  of  Ferw  fissipedia,  befonging 


Hysenidae  2930  hybrid 

to  the  series  Mluroidea  hyamiformia  ; the  hye-  white,  sometimes  with  a shade  of  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  Hyas  (hi'as),  n.  [NL.:  see  Hyades.]  A genus 
nas.  They  have  3 incisors  and  1 canine  on  each  side  ^ " °D  of  birds : Same  aS  Cursorius. 

each^ower half-jaw^  ^dT motor  o^each'sid^aboveand  hyalithe  .(M'ft-lith),  [Contr.  < Gr.  ftrio,, 


Hyawa  gum.  See  gum2. 


below  in  ail  34  teeth,  which  are  very  strong. . The  large  glass,  + A%;"stoneO  A St hybeSatet^ybernationt!"  ObZlltftoZfo't 


molars  are  close  together ; the  upper  true  molars  are  re- 
duced in  size,  and  tubercular ; and  the  lower  true  molars 

and  last  upper  premolar  are  sectorial.  The  feet  are  digi-  , „ v-/..  v M r-\TT  / 

tigrade,  with  blunt  non-retractile  claws ; the  tail  is  short  hycllitis  (kl-a-li  tis),^  n.  [NL.,  v br.  vaAog, 


glass,  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  por- 
celain. 


and  bushy ; the  eyes  and  ears  are  prominent ; and  the 
tongue  is  rough  with  prickles.  There  are  two  genera.  Hy- 
aena and  Crocuta.  With  Hycmidce  proper  is  sometimes 
associated  the  genus  Proteles,  now  usually  made  the  type 
of  a family  Protelidoe.  See  hyena. 

hyaeniform,  a.  See  hyeniform. 

Hyaeniformia  (hi-en-i-for'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hyama  + L.  forma,  form.]  A group  or  series 
of  Mluroidea,  constituted  by  the  families  Hyce- 


glass  (with  ref.  to  the  vitreous  humor),  + 
-ifis.]  Inpathol.,  inflammation  of  the  vitreous 
humor. 

hyalo-.  [<  Gr.  vah>- f,  glass : see  hyaline.']  An 
element  in  some  scientific  compounds,  mean- 
ing * glass.’  As  a prefix  to  names  of  rocks,  it  indicates 
that  the  forms  thus  designated  are  in  a more  or  less  com- 
pletely vitrified  condition : thus,  Apafo-andesite,  hyalo- ba- 
salt, /u/aio- trachyte,  etc. 

nida:  and  Protelidce,  having  34  or  32  teeth,  no  hyalograpb(hi-al'o-graf),«.  [<  Gr.  va'Aoc,  glass, 
tubercular  true  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  no  sep-  + ypfyeiv,  write.]  ’ An  instrument  for  etching 
turn  of  the  auditory  bulla,  and  digitigrade  feet,  on  a transparent  surface, 
hyaenine,  a.  See  hyenine.  hyalography  (hi-a-log'ra-fi),  i 

Hyaenodon  (hi-en'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vaiva,  glass,  + -ypa</>ia,  <T  ypa<j>eiv,  wri 
hyena,  + bdovg  ( odovr -)  = E.  tooth.]  A ge-  -^writing  or  engraving  on  glass, 
nus  of  fossil  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  Eo-  hyaloid  (hl'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  1 
cene  and  Miocene,  of  uncertain  systematic  ' 
position.  They  had  apparently  forty-two_teeth,_  of  a 


canine  type ; the  fourth  upper  premolar  and  first  lower 
molar  were  sectorial,  and  all  the  succeeding  teeth  were 
also  sectorial,  but  not  tuberculate  as  in  existing  carni- 
vores. In  H.  leptorhynchus,  for  example,  the  last  lower 
molar  is  the  largest  and  most  completely  sectorial  of  the 
series.  This  species  is  described  by  Boyd  Dawkins,  from 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Ilordwell.  Many  other  species  have 
been  found  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  animals 
were  about  as  large  as  leopards. 
Hysenodontidae(hi-en-o-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Hycenodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct 


carnivorous  mammals,  represented  by  the  ge-  hyalomelan  (hl-a-lom'e-lan),  n.  [<  Gr.  vaWog, 

rr  v.  \ -U1  „ T r\ 4-1 


nus  Hycenodon. 
hysenoid,  a.  See  hyenoid. 

Hyalsea,  n.  See  Hyalea,  1.  Lamarck,  1799. 
Hyalaeidse  (hi-a-le'i-de),  n.  pi.  See  llyaleidw. 
Cantraine, 


hibernate,  hibernation. 

Hyblsean  (hi-ble'an),  a.  [<  L.  Hyblwus,  < Hybla, 
Hyble,  < Gr.  "Y /Jib?';  see  def.]  Pertaining  to  Hy- 
bla, an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  north 
of  Syracuse,  celebrated  for  the  honey  produced 
on  the  neighboring  hills.  The  honey  of  Hybla  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  ascribed  to  a Mount  Hybla.  The 
city  was  closely  connected  and  finally  apparently  identical 
with  the  later  one  of  Megat-a  (Megara  Hyblsea).  It  was 
also  called  Hybla  Minor,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Sicilian  town,  Hybla  Major. 

Hybocodon  (hl-bok'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ifioc,  humpbacked,  + kMuv,  a bell.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Hybocodonidce.  Agassiz, 
1860. 

— „ - ,.  „ ..  ,,  w.  [<  Gr.  vaAof,  Hybocodonidffi (hi-bok-o-don'i-de), n.pl.  [NL., 

■ypapia,  \ ypa^eti',  write.]  The  art  of  < Hybocodon  + -ulce.]  A f amily  of  gymnoblas- 

tic  hydroid  hydrozoans,  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Hybocodon. 

hybodont  (hib'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Hybodus 
(liybodont-),  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Hybodontidce.  Also 
cladodont. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  genus  Hybodus  or  family 
Hybodontidce. 

Hybodontes  (hib-o-don'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ii/iof,  humpbackedj  vfloc,  a hump,  + obovg  (odovr-) 
= E.  tooth.]  A group  of  fossil  sharks,  corre- 
sponding to  the  family  Hybodontidce.  Agassiz. 
hybodontid  (hib-o-don'tid),  n.  One  of  the 
Hybodontidce. 


_ [<  LL.  liyaloides, 

glass-green,  < Gr.  ’ iiahieiSf/g,  like  glass,  < vakog, 
glass,  + etihrj,  form.]  I.  a.  Hyaline;  trans- 
parent; glassy.— Hyaloid  canal.  See  canali.—  By- 
aioid  membrane,  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye;  a delicate,  pellucid,  and  nearly  structureless 
membrane,  investing  the  vitreous  body  except  in  front, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  See  second  cut  under  eye  1. 
ii.  n.  The  hyaloid  membrane, 
hyaloiditis  (hPa-loi-drtis),  n.  [NL.,  < hyaloid 
+ -itis.]  In  vathol.,  inflammation  of  the  hya- 
loid membrane 


glass,  + pilar;  (uihav-),  black.]  One  of  the  names  Hybodontidse  (hib-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


formerly  given  by  mineralogists  to  glassy  varie- 
ties of  basalt,  under  the  idea  that  these  were 
simple  homogeneous  minerals.  See  tachylyte 
and  obsidian. 


Hyalea  (hi-a'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  valeoc,  of  Hyalonema(hi,/a-16-ne'ma),«.  [NL.,<Gr. Oa/.of, 
glass,  < balog,  glass : see  hyaline.]  1.  The  ge-  glass,  + vryia,  a thread.]  The  typical  genus  of 
nus  of  pteropods  which  gives  name  to  the  fam-  the  family  Hyalonemidce. 
ily  Hyaleidce : a synonym  of  Cacolinia.  Also  hyalonemid  (hi “ a- lo-no ' mid),  n.  A glass- 
wrongly  spelled  Hyalcea.  Lamarck,  1801;  Cu-  sponge  of  the  family  Hyalonemidce. 
pier,  1817.  See  cut  under  Cavolinia. — 2.  A ge-  Hyalonemidse  (hi'a-lo-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
nus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Guenee,  1854.  < Hyalonema  + -idee.]  A family  of  hexaetinel- 

Hyaleacea  (hi-a-le-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hy-  line  sponges,  or  glass-sponges,  of 


alea  + -acea.]  A group  of  pteropods,  including 
the  genus  Hyalea.  Also  wrongly  spelled  Hy- 
alceacea.  Henke,  1828. 

Hyaleidse  (hi-a-le'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hyalea 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  thecosomatous  pteropods, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Hyalea;  the  glass- 
shells:  synonymous  with  Cavoliniidce.  Also 
(wrongly)  Hyalwidw  and  Hyalidce. 
hyalescence  (hi-a-les'ens),  n.  [<  hyalescen(t) 
+ -ce.]  The  process  of  becoming,  or  the  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being,  glassy  in  texture  or  trans- 
parency; glassiness. 

hyalescent  (hi-a-les' ent),  a.  [<  Gr.  valor, 
glass,  + -escent.]  Becoming  hyaline ; exhibit- 
ing hyalescence ; hyaloid, 
hyalin  (hi'a-lin),  n.  [<  LL.  hyalinus,  < Gr. 
vdhvog,  of  glass:  see  hyaline.]  The  chief  ni- 
trogenous constituent  of  hydatid  cysts,  con- 
taining about  5 per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  when 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  said  to  yield  60  per  cent,  ol 
*its  weight  of  a dextrorotatory  sugar.  Gamgee. 
hyaline  (hi'a-lin),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  hyaline  = 
Sp.  hialino  = Pg.  hyalino,  < LL.  hyalinus,  < Gr. 


the  order  Silicoidea,  and  typified 
by  the  genus  Hyalonema,  hav- 
ing a long  stem  of  fine  silicious 
threads,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
the  sponge  proper ; the  glass-rope 
sponges.  There  are  several  other 
genera,  as  Fheronema,  Stylocalyx, 
and  Poliopogon.  Also  Hyalone- 
matidee. 

hyaloplasm  (hi'a-lo-plazm),  n. 
[<  Gr.  vaXof,  glass',"  + VA dopa,  any- 
thing formed : see  plasm.]  A 
clear,  homogeneous  protoplasm; 
hyaline. 

The  subdivisions  within  the  fibre  are 
the  “primitive  tubules,"  and  these  con- 
tain the  “ hyaloplasm,"  which  is  the  true 
nervous  substance. 

Amor.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  487. 

A distinct  granular  condition  becomes 
apparent  in  what  was  the  homogeneous 
hyaloplasm. 

Jour.  Rmj.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI. 

[ii.  199. 


Hyalonema  ste- 
boldiy  reduced. 


op  „ - „ 

vaAivof,  of  glass,  < valog,  also  jicAof,  glass,  a word  hyaloplasmic  (hpa-lo-plaz'mik), 
said  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin;  glass  was  first  a.  Having  the  character  of  hya 
made  in  Egypt.]  I.  a.  Glassy;  resembling  loplasm. 
glass;  consisting  of  glass;  crystalline;  trans-  hyalopterous  (hi-a-lop'te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ia/.of, 
parent : as,  the  hyaline  or  crystalline  lens  of  the  glass,  + irrepav,  wing.]  Having  hyaline  or  trans- 
eye. In  anatomy  the  word  is  specifically  applied  to  the  parent  wings,  as  an  insect, 
purest  or  most  typical  kind  of  cartilage,  as  that  of  the  hyalosiderite  (hi^a-lo-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fetal  skeleton,  articular  ends  of  adult  bones,  etc.,  as  dis-  ia?J]g  „lasg  + alSepiTygt  of  iron,  < ciSypo f,  iron : 

line'cajtliage!  see  %Serite  ] A brown  ferruginous  variety  of 

in  pathol.,  transformation  of  tissues  into  a glassy  substance  olivin  or  chrysolite. 

resembling  lardaeeous  tissue,  but  not  giving  its  chemical  hyalospermOUS  (hl^a-lo-sp^r'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 

***,  gla^>  + seed.]  Having  transpa- 

tissue.  Also  called  vitreous,  fibrinous,  and  waxy  degemra-  rentseeus.  ^IXare.J 

tion. — Hyaline  layer,  Kolliker’s  name  of  the  innermost  Hy&losponglcl  (Iir'a-lo-spon  Ji-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
layer  of  a hair-follicle.  < (}r.  valog,  glass,  + onoyyid,  a sponge.]  A Bu- 
ll. n.  1.  A glassy  or  transparent  substance  - * ’ ■ 

or  surface. 


Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven, 
From  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  619. 
Specifically— (a)  The  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye.  See 
hyaloid.  ( b ) Hyaline  cartilage.  See  cartilage.  ( c ) A pel- 
lucid substance  which  determines  the  spontaneous  divi- 
sion of  cells  or  originates  cell-nuclei ; hyaloplasm, 
hyalite  (hi'a-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  glass,  + - ite 2. 

Cf.  Gr.  vaXiTLQ,  of  glass.]  A pellucid  variety  of 
opal,  resembling  colorless  gum  or  resin,  it  is 


perfamily  group  of  sponges,  equivalent  to  Hex - 
actinellidse  or  Hyalonemidce  in  a broad  sense ; 
the  glass-sponges.  In  Claus’s  system  of  classification 
the  Hyalospongia  are  the  fourth  order  of  the  class  Spon- 
gia,  characterized  as  sponges  with  a firm,  often  hyaline, 
lauicework  of  G-rayed  silicious  spicules,  which  may  be 
cemented  together  by  a stratified  silicious  substance. 

hyalotekite  (hl^a-lo-te'klt),  n.  [Prop.  *hya- 
lotecite,  < Gr.  vaXog,  glass,  + tS/helv,  melt,  + 
-ite2.']  A silicate  of  lead  with  barium  and  cal- 
cium, from  Sweden.  It  occurs  in  white  to  gray  crys- 
talline masses,  with  a vitreous  to  greasy  luster,  and  fuses 
easily  to  a clear  glass. 


Hybodus  (- dont -)  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil 
sharks,  typified  by  the  genus  Hybodus.  They  are 
characterized  by  teeth  with  broad  fixed  bases,  which  have  a 
large  cusp  or  cone,  and  two  or  more  lesser  secondary  cones 
on  the  sides.  The  fin-spines  are  barbed,  and  situated  in 
front  of  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fins ; the  skin  is  covered 
with  sparse  shagreen.  The  family  prevailed  throughout 
the  Oolitic,  Triassic,  and  Cretaceous  periods.  In  Ovfen’s 
system  of  classification  the  family,  together  with  the  Ces - 
traciontidce,  composes  the  suborder  Cestraphori  of  the 
order  Plagiostomi.  The  species  were  very  closely  related 
to  the  Heterodontidce  or  Cestraciontidce,  and  are  by  some 
referred  to  that  family. 

Hybodus  (hib'6-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  i/36gf 
humpbacked,  vftog,  a hump,  + odovg  {odovr-)  = 
E.  tooth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Hybodontidce. 

^ Agassiz. 

hybrid  (hi'brid  or  bib'rid),  n.  and  a.  [For- 
merly hybride  ; < F.  hybride  = Sp.  Mbrido  = Pg. 
hybrido  = It.  ibrido,  < L.  hybrida , hibrida , ibrida , 
a mongrel,  a hybrid.  The  spelling  hybrida  rests 
on  the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  word 
is  derived  fromGr.  vftpig  {vfipid-),  insult,  wanton- 
ness, outrage.]  I.  n.  1.  The  offspring  or  pro- 
geny of  animals  or  plants  of  different  varieties, 
species,  or  genera ; a half-breed  or  cross-breed ; 
a mongrel.  Hybrid  animals  are  more  or  less  frequent  ac- 
cording to  the  less  or  greater  zoological  difference  of  their 
parents.  Thus,  the  commonest  are  those  resulting  from  the 
union  of  opposite  sexes  of  varieties  of  the  same  species; 
and  these  hybrids  are  in  fact  of  much  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  has  usually  been  supposed.  Hybrids  or  half- 
breeds  of  the  human  race  are  among  the  best-known  ex- 
amples, and  the  occurrence  of  hybrids  among  plants  is 
very  frequent.  The  most  familiar  hybrids  between  dis- 
tinct species  are  mules,  bred  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass.  Hybrids  between  different  genera  are  rare ; but  they 
occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cross  between  the  dog  and  the 
fox.  The  fertility  of  hybrids  among  themselves  is  as  a rule 
proportionate  to  the  nearness  of  their  parents,  fertile  hy- 
brids between  varieties  being  common,  those  between  spe- 
cies less  so,  those  between  genera  leastso.  Hybrids  between 
distinct  species  are  commonly  infertile,  at  least  with  one 
another,  though  they  may  propagate  with  an  individual 
of  the  pure  breed  of  either  parent.  The  natural  ten- 
dency is  thus  for  hybrids  to  die  out  unless  artificially  kept 
up  by  repeated  cross-breeding.  But  the  degree  of  sterility 
is  not  always  dependent  solely  upon  thezoological  affinity 
of  the  parents,  for  reciprocal  hybrids  of  the  same  two 
species  may  differ  in  this  respect.  In  botany  a hybrid  is 
an  individual  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  male 
element  of  one  species  of  plant  with  the  female  of  another, 
a process  frequently  occurring  in  oaks,  willows,  etc.  The 
resulting  offspring  resembles  both  parents,  yet  differs  in 
certain  more  or  less  marked  characters  from  either.  Hor- 
ticultural ists  formerly  believed  that  a graft  established 
upon  a plant  might  combine  characters  of  this  plant  with 
those  of  the  plant  which  produced  the  shoot  used  as  a 
graft,  or  become  a graft-hybrid ; but  there  is  no  scientific 
support  for  this  opinion.  The  ingrafted  species  retains 
its  characteristics  intact. 

Hence  — 2.  Anything  which  is  a product  or 
mixture  of  two  heterogeneous  things,  or  comes 
from  two  different  sources,  as  a word  formed  of 
elements  from  two  different  languages.  See 
II. , 2. — Reciprocal  hybrids,  hybrids  the  sexes  of  whose 
respective  parents  are  reversed.  Thus,  the  mule  of  a stal- 
lion and  a she-ass,  and  the  mule  of  a jackass  and  a mare, 
are  reciprocal  hybrids. 

II.  a.  1.  Produced  from  the  union  of  oppo- 
site sexes  of  two  different  or  distinct  varieties, 
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hybrid 

species,  or  genera;  half-bred;  cross-bred;  mon- 
grel. See  I. 

The  mere  fact  that  not  only  animals  of  distinct  genera, 
hut  even  those  classed  in  distinct  families — as  the  pheas- 
ant and  the  black  grouse  — sometimes  produce  hybrid  off- 
spring in  a state  of  nature,  is  itself  an  argument  against 
there  being  any  constant  infertility  between  the  most 
closely  allied  species. 

A.  R.  Wallace , Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  311. 
Hence — 2.  Of  heterogeneous  origin ; having  a 
mixed  character ; combining  diverse  elements, 
as  a word  formed  from  two  different  languages, 
architecture  combining  diverse  styles,  etc.  Hy- 
brid words  of  various  kinds  abound  in  English.  Exam- 
ples are  bank-rupt,  die-belief,  atone-ment,  and  eat-able, 
in  which  Teutonic  and  Latin  elements  are  joined.  In 
natural  history  hybrid  names  are  generally  condemned, 
though  many  have  been  retained  in  science;  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  precedence  to 
rectify  or  wholly  reject  them.  A word  bodily  transferred 
from  Greek  to  Latin  and  then  taking  the  Latin  inflections 
is  not  regarded  as  a hybrid;  but  if  Greek  and  Latin  inflec- 
tions or  Greek  and  Latin  stems  are  mixed  it  is  so  regarded. 
Some  hybrids  have  come  into  general  use,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  remain.— Hybrid  porcelain,  a ceramic  ware 
which  is  not  strictly  hard  porcelain  like  that  of  China,  nor 
the  soft-paste  porcelain  discovered  in  France,  much  used 
in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  hard  por- 
celain by  Bottcher  at  Meissen.  Quartz  and  a glassy  frit 
enter  into  the  composition  of  this  ware,  with  but  little 
kaolin.— Hybrid  syllogism,  an  indirect  syllogism. 

hybridation  (hi-bri-  or  hib-ri-da/shon),  n.  [< 
hybrid  + -ation.]  Same  as  hybridization.  [Rare.] 

The  theory  of  hybridation  advocated  by  some  ostreicul- 
turists.  The  American,  V.  88. 

hybridisable,  hybridisation,  etc.  See  hybrid - 

sizable,  etc. 

hybridism  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-dizm),  n.  [<  hybrid 
+ -ism,]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
hybrid;  the  character  of  a hybrid.  Also  hy- 
bridity. 

Until  recently,  the  interest  attaching  to  hybridism  was 
almost  entirely  of  a practical  nature. 

G.  J.  Romanes,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  422. 

2.  The  act  of  hybridizing;  the  production  or 
formation  of  hybrids  of  any  kind. 

To  tack  on  to  a Gothic  root  a classical  termination  (and 
vice  versa)  is  to  be  guilty  of  Hybridism.  . . . Hybridism  is 
the  commonest  fault  that  accompanies  the  introduction  of 
new  words.  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.,  §§  247,  248. 

Inappropriate  hybridism  is  checked  by  the  Law  of  Ste- 
rility. U.  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  Spiritual  World, 

[Brel'.,  p.  xiii. 

hybridist  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-dist),  n.  [<  hybrid 
+ -ist.]  One  who  hybridizes.  Quarterly  Bev. 

hybridity  (hi-  or  hi-brid'i-ti),  n.  [<  hybrid,  a., 
+ -ity.  j Same  as  hybridism,  1. 

The  test  of  hybridity  cannot  be  applied  in  one  case  in 
ten  thousand.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  161. 

The  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  crossing  and 
hybridity  had  shown  that  . . . crosses  between  slightly 
different  varieties  led  to  increased  fertility. 

The  Century , XXV,  427. 

hybridizable  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-dl-za-bl),  a.  [< 
hybridize  + -able.]  Capable  of  hybridizing  or 
of  being  hybridized;  able  to  produce  hybrid 
offspring  by  crossing  with  another  species. 
Also  spelled  hybridisable. 

even  in  gardens,  where  they  are  so  often  operated  upon 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
hybrids.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

hybridization  (hl'bri-  or  hib"ri-di-za'shon), 
n.  [<  hybridize  + -ation.']  The  act  or  process 
of  hybridizing,  or  the  state  of  being  hybridized ; 
cross-fertilization ; cross-breeding.  See  hybrid, 
n.,  1.  Also  hybridisation. 

For  anything  we  can  show  to  the  contrary,  many  exist- 
ing species  may  have  had  their  origin  in  hybridisation. 

Loud.  Jour.  Sci.,  CXX.IV.  190. 

hybridize  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-diz),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  hybridized,  ppr.  hybridizing.  [<  hybrid  + 
-ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  interbreed  and 
tbus  produce  hybrids. 

Yet  in  some  other  genera  [than  Primuia],  species  which 
are  not  heterostyled,  and  which  in  some  respects  appear 
not  well  adapted  for  hybrid-fertilisation,  have  likewise 
been  largely  hybridised. 

Barmin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  55. 

Hence — 2.  To  form  or  construct  in  a hybrid 
manner,  as  words. 

II.  intrans.  To  produce  a hybrid  or  hybrids ; 
cross  or  interbreed,  as  two  different  varieties 
or  species  of  plants  or  animals. 

Also  spelled  hybridise. 

hybridizer  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-di-z6r),  n.  One 
who  crosses  different  varieties  or  species,  etc., 
to  produce  hybrids ; a hybridist.  Also  spelled 
hybridiser. 

The  evidence  from  fertility  adduced  by  different  hybrid- 
isers.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  p.  237. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  hybridise™  usually  ex- 
periment with  very  distinct  Bpecies. 

A.  It.  Wallace,  Fortnightly  Key.,  N.  S.,  XL  310. 
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hybridous  (hl'bri-  or  hib'ri-dus),  a.  [<  hy- 
brid, n.,  + -0!ts.]  Of  hybrid  character;  hete- 
rogeneous. [Bare.] 

No  hybridous  architecture  or  nondescript  figures. 

* N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  290. 

hydatid  (hi'da-tid),  n.  and  a . [Cf.  L.  liydatis 
(-id-),  a water-colored  gem,  < Gr.  vdarig  (-id-),  a 
drop  of  water,  a water-vesicle,  hydatid,  a gem, 
< v&op  (v6ar-),  water:  see  hydra,  hydro-.]  I.  n. 

1.  In  pathol.,  a cyst  with  aqueous  contents 
found  in  the  tissue,  formed  by  a taania  in  its 
larval  state,  especially  in  man  by  Tcenia  echi- 
nococcus. The  name  has  also  been  applied  loosely  to 
various  other  cysts  filled  with  a watery  fluid.  More  fully 
called  a false  hydatid. 

2.  In  zool.,  the  encysted  larval  state  of  the  wan- 
dered scolex  of  a tapeworm,  especially  of  Tcenia 
echinococcus.  Its  character  was  formerly  misunderstood, 
and  it  was  called  Echinococcus  hominis  when  occurring  in 
man.  Other  true  hydatids,  in  a zoological  sense,  are  called 
cysticerci  and  coenures.  See  echinococcus,  cysticercus,  coe- 
nure, and  cut  under  Tcenia. 

This  remarkably  minute  parasite  rthe  hydatigenous  tape- 
worm, Tcenia  echinococcus],  though  not  resident  in  man 
in  its  adult  condition,  is  nevertheless  in  one  of  its  larval 
stages  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  human  body.  Whilst 
the  full-grown  creature  seldom  attains  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  the  larvie,  on  the  other  hand,  acquire  a pro- 
digious size.  The  latter  are  familiarly  known  to  the  [medi- 
cal J profession  under  the  name  of  hydatids. 

T.  S.  Cobbold,  Tapeworms  (1886),  p.  55. 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  in  anat.,  a name  applied  to  the 
one  or  more  small  pedunculated  growths  which  lie  beside 
the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis,  and  are  formed  mainly 
of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  I hey  are  common- 
ly regarded  as  the  remains  of  Muller’s  duct. 

ii.  a.  In  zool.,  encysted;  being  in  the  cystic 
state,  as  the  larva  of  a tapeworm  when  it  is  a 
cysticercus,  cconure,  or  echinococcus. 

hydatidiform  (hi-da-tid'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ma- 
rie (-«L),  a hydatid,  -h  L.  forma,  form.]  Besem- 
bling  or  having  tho  character  of  a hydatid.  Also 
hydatiform. 

They  [tubes  in  the  organ  of  Itosenmuller]  are  flexuous, 
of  unequal  calibre,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  cystic  or 
hydatidiform  enlargements. 

H.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  29. 

hydatidinous  (hi-da-tid'i-nus),  a.  [<  hydatid 
t -ine1  + -ohs.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
one  or  more  hydatids. 

hydatiform  (hl-dat'i-f6rm),  a.  Same  as  hyda- 
tidiform. 

hydatigenous  (hi-da-tij'e-nus),  a.  [<  hydatid 
+ -genous.]  Bearing  or  producing  hydatids : as, 
a hydatigenous  tapeworm. 

Hydatigenous  formations  connected  with  the  chorion. 

T.  S.  Cobbold. 

Hydatina  (bi-dat'i-naj,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdanvog, 
of  water,  watery,  < vSop  (vdar-),  water.]  1.  A 
genus  of  mollusks.  Schumacher , 1817. — 2.  A 
genus  of  rotifers,  typical  of  the  family  Eyda- 
tinidee,  containing  such  species  as  H.  senta,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  wheel-animalcules. 
Elirenberg,  1830.  See  cut  under  Rotifera. 

Hydatina  senta  is  a classical  animal,  because  it  was 
principally  on  this  species  that  the  illustrious  Ehrenberg 
studied  the  anatomy  of  this  group  of  animalcules.  The 
broad  body  has  only  a very  short  foot-stalk,  which  is  forked 
behind.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  two  jaws  and  many 
teeth.  There  are  no  eye-specks  whatsoever.  The  cuticle 
is  delicate  and  soft.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  205. 

Hydatinidse  (hi-da-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Hy- 
datina,  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  schizotrochous 
rotifers,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydatina.  The 
trochal  disk  or  wheel-organ  is  transverse  and  has  ciliated 
prominences,  the  wreath  is  double,  the  trophi  are  malleate, 
and  the  foot  is  furcate.  There  are  many  genera  besides  Hy- 
datina, such  as  Diglena,  Notommata,  and  Monocerca. 

hydatis  (hi'da-tffl),  n.  A hydatid. 

hydatism  (M'da-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  v&up  ( Mar 
water,  + -ism.]  In  med. , a sound  produced  by 
the  motion  of  an  effused  fluid  in  some  cavity 
of  the  body. 

hydatoid  (hi'da-toid),  a.  and)t.  [<  Gr.  MaroeM/c, 
like  water,  < v6up  ( Mar -),  water,  + eldoe,  form.] 
I.  a.  Watery;  aqueous;  resembling  water  in 
any  way;  specifically,  in  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 

Il.t  n.  1 . The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye,  as 
distinguished  from  the  vitreous  humor. — 2. 
The  investing  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor, as  distinguished  from  the  hyaloid  invest- 
ing the  vitreous  humor. 

hydeH,  hyde2t,  hyde3t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
hide1,  hide‘s,  hide'6. 

hydert,  n.  [<  F.  hydre,  a water-adder : see  hy- 
dra.] A water-snake.  Cotgrave. 

Hydnei  (hid'ne-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fries,  1825),  < 
Hydnum  + -ei.]  A suborder  of  hymenomyce- 
tous  fungi,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydnum. 

hydnoid  (hid'noid),  a.  [<  NL.  Hydnum  + Gr. 
eidof,  form.]  Besembling  in  form  or  structure 
the  genus  Hydnum. 


Combat  between  Hercules  and  the  Lemaean 
Hydra.  (From  an  archaic  Greek  amphora.) 


hydra 

Hydnum  (hid'num),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mvov,  an  edi- 
ble fungus,  prob.  the  truffle.]  A genus  of  hy- 
menomycetous  fungi,  of  the  family  Hydnacese, 
characterized  by  having  the  hymenium  infe- 
rior and  spread  over  persistent  spines  or  teeth 
which  project  from  the  pileus.  The  pileus  is  tough, 
or  even  coriaceous,  in  most  of  the  species;  but  there 
are  a few  in  which  it  is  fleshy,  and  a small  number,  as 
H.  repandum  and  H.  coralloides,  are  described  as  edi- 
ble. Two  well -authenticated  fossil  species  of  Hydnum 
are  known,  from  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland  and 
Hesse. 

hydra  (hi'dra),  n. ; pi.  hydras,  hydree  (-draz, 
-dre).  [=  F.  hydre,  < L.  hydra,  < Gr.  vdpa,  Ioinc 
vdpy,  the  Lerntean  serpent,  masc.  vfipog,  a water- 
snake,  the  ringed  snake,  Coluber  natrix,  also  a 
smaller  kind  of  water-animal  (=  Lith.  udra,  an 
otter,  = OBulg.  vydra  = Pol.  wydra  = Russ. 
vuidra,  an  otter,  = OHG.  otter  = AS.  oter,  E. 
otter),  < vdwp  (vSp-),  water:  see  otter , hydro-, 
and  water.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a monstrous  ser- 
pent or  dragon 
of  the  lake  or 
marsh  of  Ler- 
na  in  Argolis, 
represented  as 
having  nine 
heads,  each  of 
which,  being 
cut  off,  was  im- 
mediately suc- 
ceeded by  two 
new  ones  un- 
less the  wound  was  cauterized.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  monster  was  one  of  the  twelve  la- 
bors of  Hercules. 

Another  king ! they  grow  like  Hydras'  heads. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimseras  dire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  628. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  multifarious  evil; 
evil  or  misfortune  arising  from  many  sources 
and  not  easily  to  be  surmounted. 

And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renews 
Still  new-born  sorrows  of  her  fresh  disdain. 

Daniel,  Sonnets  to  Delia,  xv. 

3.  [cap.]  An  ancient  southern  constellation, 
representing  a sea-serpent.  It  is  of  Babylonian  ori- 
gin, like  most  of  the  ancient  constel- 
lations. It  is  bounded  by  the  ancient 
constellations  Canis  Minor,  Argo, 
CentauruB,  Virgo,  Corvus,  Crater, 
Leo,  and  Cancer,  and  by  the  modern 
constellations  Sextans  and  Mono- 
ceros  (which  separates  it  from  Canis 
Major).  It  contains  one  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  about  four 
hundred  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

4.  In  zool.:  (a)  A venomous 
sea-snake ; any  one  of  the  Ey- 
dropliidce  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
G.  Cuvier,  (b)  In  Eydrozoa: 
(1)  [cap.]  A genus  of  fresh- 
water polyps  of  very  simple 
structure,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Eydridce.  Among  the  species 
are  II.  viridis,  II.  fusca,  and  H.  vul- 
garis. The  body  has  the  form  of  a 
cylindrical  tube,  composed  of  two 
fundamental  layers,  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm,  the  former  contain- 
ing in  one  variety  green  granules 
identical  with  the  chlorophyl  of 
plants.  The  base  is  disk-shaped,  and 
by  it  the  animal  can  attach  itself  to 
any  body,  being  capable  of  shifting 
its  posil  ion.  The  mouth  is  surround- 
ed by  a circle  of  extremely  contrac- 
tile tentacles,  by  which  the  animal 
obtains  its  food, 'and  which  are  richly 
endowed  with  the  urticating  organs 
or  thread-cells  common  in  the  or- 
der. The  mouth  opens  immediately  into  the  stomach,  and 
there  are  no  internal  organs  of  any  kind,  and  no  anal  ori- 
fice. Each  part  of  a hydra  divided  into  almost  any  num- 
ber of  fragments  will  develop  into  a fresh  independent 
polypite.  Reproduction  is  effected  by  gemmation  as  well 
as  by  means  of  ova  and  sperm-cells.  The  genus  is  said  to 
have  been  first  described  by  Trembley  in  1774,  but  it  is  at- 
tributed by  Agassiz  to  Linnccus  (1756),  and  the  animal  was 
described  by  A.  van  Leeuwenhoek  in  1703.  See  cut  under 
Hydrozoa. 

The  wonderful  power  which  Hydra  possesses  of  repro- 
ducing lost  parts  was  first  discovered  and  made  known  by 
Trembley,  of  Geneva,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  determined  that  even  a small  piece  of  Hy- 
dra vulgaris  possesses  the  power,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, of  developing  into  a perfect  animal. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  76. 

(2)  An  individual  or  a species  of  the  genus 
Hydra.  (3)  The  sexual  bud  or  medusa  of  any 
hydroid  hydrozoan:  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a species  of  the  genus  Hydra. — 5.  A 
form  of  self-registering  thermometer  having  a 
compound  head  or  bulb  to  contain  the  spirits, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  surface  ex- 


The  Constellation 
Hydra. 


hydra 

posed  to  the  air,  and  thus  making  the  instru- 
ment work  with  great  rapidity.—  Cor  Hydrae.  See 
corl. — Hydra  tuba  (pi.  hydros  tubes),  in  Hydrozoa,  a stage 
in  the  development  of  certain  Discophora;  as  a classifying 
name,  a larval  form  of  such  acalephs,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a distinct  animal.  See  scyphistoma. 

Hydrachna  (hi-drak'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop 
(vdp-),  water,  + axvtj,  foam,  froth,  chaff,  the  least 
hit  (mite).]  1.  A genus  of  acarids  founded  by 
Muller  in  1781,  at  present  restricted  to  those 
fresh-water  mites  in  which  the  third  joint  of  the 
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brane,  and  consequently^gives  rise  to  very  wa-  hydrant  (hi'drant),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop  (hdp-),  water, 

+ E.  -ant !.]  An  apparatus  for  drawing  water 


Hydrachna  be los tomes. 

a,  adult  (line  shows  natural  size) ; b,  mature  larva,  with  pupa  form- 
ing within  (highly  magnified). 

palpi  is  the  longest,  the  beak  is  as  long  as  the 
palpi,  and  the  mandibles  have  sharp  blades. 
These  mites  are  parasitic  only  during  the  early  stages 
upon  aquatic  insects,  attaching  themselves  to  species  of 
Nepa,  Ranatra,  Dytucus,  etc.  H.  belostomse  is  often 
found  upon  bugs  of  the  family  Belostomidse,  especially 
Perthostoma  aurantiaca. 

2.  A genus  of  water-beetles,  family  Dytiscidse, 
containing  such  as  the  European  H.  tarda . 
Hydrachnidse  (hi-drak'ni-de),  n,  pi,  [NL.,  < 
Hydrachna  + -idse.~\  A family  of  aquatic  AcarU 
da,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydrachna  ; the  water- 
mites.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  sclerites  embedded 
in  soft  skin,  and  the  body  is  apparently  unsegmented. 
Most  of  the  Hydrachnidse  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  many 
are  parasitic  on  mollusks,  fishes,  and  aquatic  insects. 
Other  genera  besides  Hydrachna  are  Atax,  Hydrocho- 
rentes,  Limnochares,  Pontarachna,  and  Thalassarachna, 
the  last  two  being  marine.  Also  Hydrarachnidse. 
hydracidf  (hi-dras'id),  n.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + 
acid.]  In  chem.,  an  acid  formed  by  union  of 
hydrogen  with  an  electronegative  element 
not  containing  oxygen. 

hy  dr  aery  lie  (hi-dra-kril'ik),  a.  [<  hydr(ogen) 
t acrylic .]  Differing  from  acrylic  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  elements  of  water,  H20 Hydra- 

crylic  acid,  CgHcOq,  an  isomer  of  lactic  acid,  which 
when  concentrated  is  a thick  non-crystallizable  acid 
syrup,  and  decomposes  on  heating  into  water  and  acrylic 
acid. 

Hydractinia  (hi-drak-tin'i-a),  it.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mop  ( Mp -),  water,  + Actinia.']  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Hy dm etiniidee.  Jl.  echinata  is  an  example. 
Colonies  of  these  polyps  may  be  found  growing  on  shells, 
forming  a delicate  white  moss-like  structure. 

Hydraetiniidae  (hi-drak-ti-m'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Hydractinia  + -idee.]  A family  of  hydroid 
hydrozoans  with  free  or  rudimentary  medusae, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Hydractinia. 
These  hydroids  form  polyp  colonies  consisting  of  a dense 
mass  of  hydrorhizse,  whence  simple  or  branched  hydro* 
cauli  arise  with  three  kinds  of  zooids : ordinary  nutritive 
zooids  with  a verticil  of  filiform  tentacles;  reproductive 
zooids  of  each  sex ; and  a third  kind,  of  slender  form,  with- 
out tentacles,  but  bearing  cnidocells  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony.  The  free  medusaj  have  ocelli  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles,  but  no  otoliths.  The  fertilized  ova  develop  into 
planulas. 

Hydradephaga  (hl-dra-def'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *hydradephagns : see  liydradepha- 
gous.]  The  aquatic  and  adephagous  beetles, 
comprising  tbe  two  families  JDytiscidee  and  Gy- 
rinidee,  in  which  the  legs  are  fitted  for  swim- 
ming: distinguished  from  Geadephaga.  Mac- 
leay,  1825.  The  group  is  also  called  Hydrocan- 
thari. 

hydradephagous  (hi-dra-def'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL. 

*hydradephagus,  < Gr.  v Sop  (Mp-),  water,  + ady- 
ijidyog,  gluttonous:  see  adcpliagous.]  Aquatic 
and  predatory,  as  certain  beetles ; specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Hydradephaga. 

Hydrae,  n.  Latin  plural  of  Hydra. 
hydraemia,  hydraemic.  See  hydremia,  hy- 
dremic. 

hydraform  (hl'dra-fdrm),  a.  Same  as  hydri- 
form. 

hiydragogic  (hl-dra-goj'ik),  a.  Having  the 
character  or  effect  of  a hydragogue. 
hydragogue  (hi'dra-gog),  n.  [<  F.  hydragogue, 

< LL.  liydragogus,  conducting  water,  a plant  so 
called,  < Gr.  vSpayoyoc,  conducting  water,  a wa- 
ter-carrier, an  aqueduct,  < Mop  (hop-),  water,  + 
ayoy6$, leading/  ayetv,  lead,  conduct : see  agent.] 
In  med. : (a)  An  active  purgative,  as  jalap,  which 
produces  a great  flux  from  the  intestinal  mem- 


tery  stools.  (6)  A remedy  believed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  drawing  off  serum  effused  into  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  a cathartic  of  the  above  class 
or  a diuretic. 

hydragogyt,  n.  [=  Sp.  hidrogogia,  < Gr.  vdpa- 
yoyia,  a conducting  of  water,  < vdpayoydq,  con- 
ducting water:  see  hydragogue.]  The  art  of 
constructing  aqueducts,  or  of  conducting  water 
through  channels. 

Hydragogie  demonatrateth  the  possible  leading  of  water 
by  nature’s  law,  and  by  artificial!  help,  from  any  head  (be- 
ing a spring  standing  or  running  water)  to  any  other  place 
assigned.  Dee,  Pref.  to  Euclid  (1570). 


directly  from  a main  (particularly  from  a main 
in  a street),  consisting  of  a hollow  cylinder 
provided  with  one  or  more  nozles  to  which  hose 
may  be  attached,  or  with  a spout,  or  the  like, 
and  usually  with  a valve  and  pipe  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  excess  of  water,  in  order  to  guard 
against  freezing.  The  common  form  of  a fire-hydrant 
is  that  of  an  upright  pipe  standing  about  two  feet  above 
the_ ground,  as  on  the  edge  of  a sidewalk,  with  a nozle  to 
which  the  filling-hose  or  suction-pipe  of  a fire-engine  can 
lie  attached.  The  valve  is  below,  next  to  the  main,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  closing  of  it  opens  the  waste-pipe  and 
frees  the  hydrant  from  water.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

[<  Hydra,  4,  + Gr. 


hydra-headed  (hi'dra-hed//ed\  a.  Having  nu-  hydranth  (hi'dranth),  n. 
merous  heads,  like  the  Lernsean  Hydra ; hence,  flower.]  Apolypite; 

difficult  of  extirpation ; self-renewing;  spring- 
ing up  again  after  suppression,  as  abuses,  vices, 
and  the  like. 


Never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 

As  in  this  king.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

Hydralgae  (hi-dral'je),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop 
(vdp-),  water,  + L.  alga,  seaweed.]  Same  as 
Hydrophyta. 

hydramnios  (hl-dram'ni-os),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vSop  (hdp-),  water,  + ayviov,  amnion.]  In pathol., 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  liquor  amnii.  See 
liquor  and  amnion. 

Hydrangea  (hi-dran'  je-fi;  properly  hi-dran- 
je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + ayyeiov, 
vessel:  see  angio-.]  1.  A genus  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  of  the  family  Hydrangeacea,  sometimes 


A , hydranth  of  A thorybia 
rosacea,  with  a,  one  of  the 
villi;  B,  a villus  in  exten- 
sion, enlarged;  C,  a small 
retracted  villus,  still  more 
magnified,  with  its  vacuolar 
spaces  (b)  and  cilia. 


the  fundamental  struc- 
tural element  in  Hydro - 
zoa.  It  consists  (with  vari- 
ous modifications)  of  a sac  hav- 
ing at  one  end  an  ingestive  or 
oral  aperture  leading  into  a di- 
gestive cavity.  The  walls  of  the 
sac  are  formed  of  at  least  two 
cellular  membranes,  inner  and 
outer,  or  endoderm  and  ecto- 
derm, which  have  the  morpho- 
logical valence  respectively  of 
the  epithelium  and  epidermis 
of  the  higher  animals.  Between 
these  membranes  a third  layer, 
the  mesoderm,  may  be  devel- 
oped. See  also  cuts  under  Campanularia  and  Diphyidce. 

In  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  every  hydrozoon  is 
represented  by  a single  hydranth,  but,  in  the  majority  of 
the  Hydrozoa,  new  hydranth#  are  developed  from  that  first 
- - , ' _ . formed  by  a process  of  gemmation  or  fission.  Huxley. 

ass?  s wssxasrssaaa 

irh.ringtbe  ovary  inferior,  4 or  5 valvate  pet- 

A genus  of  fossil  cetaceans : same  as  Basilo- 
saurus.  Also  Hydrarclios.  Koch. 
hydrargillite  (M-drar' ji-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop 
(hdp-),  water,  + apyt/Uof,  white  clay:  see  argil- 
laceous.] A crystalline  variety  of  gibbsite,  a 
hydrous  oxid  of  aluminium, 
hydrargiret,  n.  See  hydrargyre. 
hydrargochlorid,  hydrargochloride  (hi-drar- 
go -klo  'rid,  -rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  hydrarg(yrum) 
+ chlorid.]  A-double  chlorid  of  mercury  and 
some  other  base:  as,  hydrargochlorid  of  am- 
monium. 

hydrargyralt,  a.  [<  hydrargyrum  + -al.]  Mer- 
curial. Bailey. 

hydrargyrate  (hi-drar'ji-rat),  a.  [<  hydrargy- 
rum + -ate1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mercury, 
hydrargyret,  n.  [=  Sp.  hiclrargirio  =Pg.  hyarar- 
gyro  = It.  iarargiro;  < L.  hydrargyrus,  quick- 
silver: see  hydrargyrum.]  Quicksilver;  mer- 
cury. Also  spelled  hydrargire. 

Th’  hidden  loue  that  now-a-dayes  doth  holde 
The  .Steel  and  Loadstone,  Hydrargire  and  Golde, 

Th’  Amb,er  and  straw. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  li.,  The  Furies. 

hydrargyria  (hi-drar-jir'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < hy- 

„„„  _ drargyrum.]  Same  as  hydrargyrums. 

a capsule,  and  the  leaves  deciduous  or  persis-  hydrargyriasis  (hi-drar-ji-ri'a-sis),  n.  [NL., 
tent.  The  common  hydrangea,  II.  opuloides,  is  a native  ' hydrargyrum.  + -iasis.]  In  pathol.,  mercurial 
of  China.  It was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  J.  Banks  poisoning;  a morbid  condition  produced  by  the 
_>7!U  J7  {■»  favorite  for  the  beauty  and  size  of  its  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  animal  sys- 
flowers,  which  form  immense  globular  clusters,  blue,  pink.  * i n i , * . 7 , 

or  white.  II.  arborescens,  the  wild  American  hydrangea!  called  hydrargyrum,  liydrargyrosis, 

was  introduced  into  European  cultivation  from  Virginia  hydrargyria,  hydrargysm. 

in  1736 ; it  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  hydrargyric  (hi-drar-jir'ik),  a.  [<  hydrargyrum 
H.  querci/olia,  the  oak-leafed  hydrangea,  is  wild  from  + -icl  Pertaining  to  hvdrars-vrum  or  mer- 
Georgia  south,  and  is  hardy  at  the  north  in  cultivation.  '-ammg  10  nyurargyrum,  01  mer- 

The  genus  is  found  in  a fossil  state,  five  extinct  species  cu?7 1 mercurial. 

having  been  described  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  hydrargyrism  (hi-drar'ji-rizm),  n.  [<  hydrar- 
Sometime8  spelled  Hydrangia.  +gyrum  + -ism.]  Same  as  hydrargyriasis. 

hydrargyrum  (hi-drar'ji-rum),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
hydrargyrus,  < Gr.  Mpapyvpoq,  quicksilver  (as  ar- 


Hydrangea  arborescens.  a,  b,  fertile  and  sterile  flowers ; c,  fruit  cut 
transversely ; d,  fruit  entire. 

als,  4 or  5 styles,  free  or  connate  at  base,  the  fruit 


2.  [J.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 
Hydrangeacese(hi-dran-j§-a'se-e),».^ff.  [NL., 
< Hydrangea  + -ace at.]  ' A family  of  plants 
related  to  the  Saxifragacese.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees  with  op- 
posite exstipulate 
leaves,  petals  of- 
ten valvate,  sta- 
mens often  epi- 
gynous,  and  the 
ovary  in  most  of 
the  genera  3-  to 
5-celled. 

hydrangead 

(hi-dran  'je- 
ad),  n.  (< 

Hydrangea  + 

-ad1.]  A plant 
of  the  family 
Hydrangea- 
ceee,  by  some 
placed  in  the 
family  Saxi- 
fr  ag acese , 
tribe  Hydran- 
gea. 

Street  Fire-hydrants. 


tifieialjy  prepared  from  cinnabar  ore;  native 
quicksilver  was  called  apyvpot;  %vr6 f,  ‘ fused  sil- 
ver’), (■  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + apyvpo f,  silver: 
see  argent.]  Chemical  symbol,  Hg.  Quicksil- 
ver ; mercury.  See  mercury. 

hydrargysm  (hl-driir'jizm),  n.  Same  as  hy- 
drargyriasis. 

hydrarthrosis  (M-drar-thro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr, 

Mop  (hdp-),  water,  + apOpooir,  a jointing:  see 
arthrosis.]  In  pathol.,  the  accumulation  of  se- 
rous liquid  in  a joint-cavity. 

hydrarthrus  (hi-drar'thrus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mop  (hdp-),  water,  + apBpov,  joint.]  Same  as 
hydrarthrosis. 

Hydraspidae  (hl-dras'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hy- 
draspis  + -idee.]  Same  as  Hydraspididee. 

Hydraspididae  (hl-dras-pid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < 
Hydraspis  (-id-)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  tortoises, 
typified  by  the  genus  Hydraspis.  The  head  is 
depressed  and  covered  with  small  polygonal  plates,  and 
the  flat  skull  has  a distinct  bony  crown  with  a more  or 
less  elevated  occipital  arch.  The  species  inhabit  South 
America  and  Australia.  In  Cope’s  system  of  classification 


Hydraspididae 

the  family  is  limited  to  pleurodirous  tortoises  with  three 
phalanges  to  most  of  the  digits,  and  no  zygomatic  but  a 
parietomastoid  arch. 

Hydraspis  (hl-dras'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Bell),  < Gr. 
i’Sup  (Mp-),  water,  + acnric,  a shield,  ] The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Hydraspididce,  containing  such  tur- 
tles as  the  Brazilian  U.  maximiliani. 
hydrastine  (hi-dras'tin),  n.  [<  Hydrastis  + 
-ine2.]  1.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  root  of 

goldenseal,  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  It  is  crys- 
talline, odorless,  and,  on  account  of  its  insolu- 
bility, nearly  tasteless.  Also  liydrastia. — -2.  A 
medicine  used  by  eclectic  physicians,  which  is 
a mixture  of  hydrastine,  berberine,  and  resin. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  alkaloid  hy- 
drastine. U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Hydrastis  (hl-dras'tis),  n.  [NL.  (said  to  allude 
to  the  active  properties  of  the  juice),  irreg.  < 
Gr.  Map  ( vdp -),  water,  + Span,  act:  see  drastic .] 
A genus  of  North  American  plants,  of  the 
family  Ranunculacese.  There  are  2 species,  one  of 
which,  H.  Canadensis,  is  a small  perennial  herb,  with  a 
thick  knotted  rootstock,  a single  radical  leaf,  and  a simple 
2-leafed  hairy  stem  which  bears  a solitary  greenish- white 
flower.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  dyeing,  and  gives  a beau- 
tiful yellow  color ; hence  the  common  nameB  yellowroot , 
orangeroot,  goldenseal,  and  yellow  puccoon. 

hydratation  (hl-dra-ta'shon),  n.  [<  hydrate  + 

- ation .]  Same  as  hydration. 

hydrate  fhi'drat),  n.  [=  B.  hydrate;  as  Gr. 
Map  ( Mp -),  water,  + -afeL]  In  client.,  a com- 
pound of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water  with 
a molecule  of  an  element  or  compound:  as, 
chlorin  hydrate,  (^.(HoO  chloral  hydrate, 
C2CI3HO.H2O.  Improperly  used  as  synony- 
mous with  liy droxid.— Croton-chloral  hydrate. 
★ See  croton. 

hydrate  (hi  drat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hydrated, 
ppr.  hydrating.  [=  P.  liydrater;  as  Gr.  Map 
{Mp-),  water,  + -ate2.]  1.  To  combine  or  im- 

pregnate with  water. — 2.  To  form  into  a hy- 
drate. 

To  hydrate  the  milk  and  cane-sugar. 

Hueppe,  Bacteriological  Investigations  (trans.),  p.  96. 

★Hydrated  copper  oxid.  See  copper. 
hydration  (to-dra'shon),  n.  [<  hydrate  + - ion. ] 
The  process  of  combining  or  impregnating  with 
water,  or  the  resulting  condition.  Also  hydra- 
tation. 

The  truths  he  fProf.  Graham]  established  respecting  the 
hydration  of  compounds,  the  transpiration  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  liquids,  . . . are  all  of  them  cardinal  truths. 

II.  Spencer , Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  226. 

The  solidity  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  limited  by  tem- 
perature and  pressure  under  conditions  of  chemical  con- 
^ stitution  and  hydration.  Science,  III.  611. 

hydraulic  (hi-draGik),  a.  [<  F.  hydraulique  = 

Sp. 
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dicator,  a gage  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  water.— 
Hydraulic  jack,  a jack  or  lifting-apparatus  operated 
by  means  of  some  liquid, 
usually  oil,  acting  against  a 
piston  or  plunger,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  liquid  being  pro- 
duced by  a force-pump. — 
Hydraulic  lime,  a species 
of  lime  that  hardens  in  water, 
or  which  can  be  used  for  mak- 
ing hydraulic  cement.— Hy- 
draulic main,  in  gas-works, 
a large  iron  pipe  partly  filled 
with  water,  into  which  all  the 
pipes  bringing  the  raw  gas 
from  the  retorts  enter,  dipping 
below  the  water  to  form  a seal. 
The  main  serves  as  the  first 
purifier  of  the  gas  for  use,  and 
also  to  convey  the  crude  gas  to 
the  condenser. — Hydraulic 
mill,  a form  of  crushing-mill 
in  which  sugar-cane  is  steam- 
ed and  pressed.— Hydraulic 
mining,  a method  of  attacking 
the  gravel  or  auriferous  de- 
tritus and  bringing  it  into  the 
sluices,  invented  and  until  re- 
cently extensively  employed 
in  California.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  other  gold 
regions,  notably  those  of  Australia.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  method  is  that  the  gravel  is  broken  up  and  washed 
down  into  the  head  of  the  sluice  by  one  or  more  powerful 
jets  of  water,  thrown  upon  the  bank  and  used  in  such  a way 
as  to  furnish  a current  of  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  the 


Hydraulic  Ram. 


Hydraulic  Jack. 

A,  cylinder;  B,B,  ram 
Space  beneath  the  ram  ; 
plunger ; L,  lever. 


Hydraulic  Mining. 


debris  down  into  the  sluice.  The  volume  of  water  used  is 
often  very  large,  and  the  delivery  from  the  pipe  takes  place 
with  great  velocity,  the  water  being  under  a heavy  head. 

The  diameter  ot  the  stream  as  it  issues  from  the  pipe  is  hydraillicking  (hi-dra'li-king),  n.  [<  hyd 
sometimes  as  much  as  6 or  8 inches,  and  the  head  from  ^ ,nT  “ „fi 

ioo  to  200  feet.— Hydraulic  mortar.  See  mortar.—  hc(k)  4*  -mg1.]  Hydraulic  mining.  See 
Hydraulic  motor,  a motor  driven  by  water-power — draulic. 


hydrencephalon 

motion  of  the  column.  The  simplest  form  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  A is  the  supply-pipe ; E,  the  source  of  supply ; 
B,  a hollow  ball-valve  seating  upwardly,  of  less  diameter 
than  the  inside  diameter  of  A,  and  having  a specific  grav- 
ity enough  greater  than  that  of  the  water  to  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water 
in  A , and  fall  away 
from  its  seat  when 
the  water  is  at  rest. 

D is  an  air-cham- 
ber connected  at 
the  bottom  with  A, 
and  near  the  bot- 
tom with  a much 
smaller  discharge- 
pipe,  F.  C is  a 
clack-valve.  Water  at  first  flows  freely  through  A,  by  the 
ball-valve,  and  out  at  B.  The  column  in  A soon  acquires 
velocity  and  consequent  living  force  competent  to  lift 
the  ball- valve  to  its  seat,  abruptly  stopping  the  flow  at  B; 
but  the  living  force  of  the  column  in  A is  now  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  hack  pressure  upon,  and  lift,  the  valve  C, 
and  to  force  a part  of  the  water  from  A.  into  the  chamber 
D.  The  discharge-pipe,  F,  being  much  smaller  than  A, 
the  flow  into  D is  temporarily  much  larger  than  the  dis- 
charge from  F.  The  confined  air  in  D is  therefore  com- 
pressed. This  pressure  soon  becomes  sufficient  to  bring 
the  liquid  column  in  A to  rest.  The  valve  C then  closes, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  D still  acts  with  diminishing 
force  to  expel  water  from  I)  through  F.  The  valve  B now 
drops  away  from  its  seat,  which  again  begins  the  series  of 
operations,  and  so  the  action  is  indefinitely  repeated.  The 
water  escaping  from  B is  wasted.  The  machine  can  be 
used  to  raise  water  to  a height  many  times  greater  than 
the  available  head.  In  another  form  this  machine  is 
adapted  to  draw  water  from  a source  independent  of  that 
which  supplies  the  power  for  operating  it.  ( b ) The  larger 
or  lifting  piston  of  a hydraulic  press. — Hydraulic  valve, 
an  inverted  cup  which  is  lowered  over  tne  upturned  open 
end  of  a pipe,  the  edge  of  the  cup  being  submerged  in  wa- 
ter, forming  a water-seal,  and  closing  the  pipe  against  the 
passage  of  air  or  gases.  E.  H.  Knight. 

hydraulical  (hl-dra/li-kal),  a.  [<  hydraulic  + 

- al .]  Same  as  hydraulic.  [Bare.] 

I look  not  on  a human  body  as  on  a watch  or  a hand- 
mill,  . . . but  as  an  hydraulical,  or  rather  hydraulo-pneu- 
matical  engine,  that  consists  not  only  of  solid  and  stable 
parts,  hut  of  fluids,  and  those  in  organical  motion. 

Boyle,  Works,  p.  232. 

By  hy- 
prin- 

ciples. 

hydraulician  (hi-dra-lish'an),  n.  [<  hydraulic 
+ - ian .]  One  who  is  skilled  in  hydraulics, 
hydraulicity  (hl-dra-lis'i-ti),  n.  [<  hydraulic  + 
-ity.~\  The  qualities  necessary  for  making  hy- 
draulic cement,  or  that  kind  of  mortar  which 
will  harden  under  water;  the  property  of  set- 
ting under  water. 

hydraur- 


hydraulically  (hl-dr&'li-kal-i),  adv.  Bj 
draulic  means;  according  to  hydraulic 


_ p.  hidraulico  = Pg.  hydraulico  = It.  idraulico 
(cf.  D.  Gr.  hydraulisch  = Dan.  Sw.  hydraulisk),  < 
L.  hydraulicus , < Gr.  v6pav7uu6g,  pertaining  to  the 
water-organ,  < vdpavlig,  also  vopavlog,  a water- 
organ  invented  by  an  Egyptian  named  Ctesibius, 
lit.  a water-pipe,  < vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  av%6g,  a 
tube,  pipe : see  auletic .]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  fluids  in  motion,  or  to  hydraulics.  See  hydrau- 
lics.— Hydraulic  balance,  a regulator  or  governor  fora 
water-wheel.— Hydraulic  bear,  a form  of  hydraulic  press 
especially  designed  for  punching  rivet-holes  or  shearing 
iron. — Hydraulic  belt,  a water-lifling  device  consisting 
of  an  endless  belt  fitted  with  caps  or  buckets,  like  the 
lifter  of  a grain-elevator.  The  lower  part  works  on  a 
wheel  submerged  in  the  water,  and  the  buckets  discharge 
their  loads  as  they  turn  over  an  upper  wheel.— Hydrau- 
lic block,  in  a repairing-dock,  a hydraulic  lifting-press 
used  as  a substitute  for  a building  block  under  the  keel 
of  a vessel.  It  is  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  is  used 
in  straightening  hogged  or  sagged  vessels.— Hydraulic 
blower,  a form  of  bellows  operated  by  a hydraulic  motor. 
— Hydraulic  brush,  a brush  at  the  end  of  a long  handle, 
the  handle  serving  as  a pipe  to  convey  water  to  the  brush 
from  a hose,  or  acting  as  an  aquapult  or  syringe.— Hy- 
draulic buffer,  a device  for  checking  the  recoil  of  a can- 
non. A piston-rod  working  in  a cylinder  filled  with  liquid 
is  fastened  to  the  top  carriage.  The  liquid  escapes  through 
holes  in  the  piston-head,  hut  so  slowly  that  it  hinders  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  thus  acting  as  a buffer. — Hydraulic 
cane,  a rude  form  of  pump,  consisting  of  a tube  having  a 
valve  opening  inward  at  the  lower  end.  By  plunging  the 
lower  end  in  water  and  moving  it  rapidly  up  and  down,  the 
water  can  be  made  to  rise  in  the  tube.— Hydraulic  ce- 
ment. See  cement.—  Hydraulic  compressor,  in  a gun- 
carriage,  a device  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  by 
receiving  the  impact  upon  a piston  which  forces  liquid 
through  holes  in  a diaphragm  contained  in  a chamber.— 
Hydraulic  condenser,  in  gas-manuf.,  a chamber  in  which 
gas  from  the  retorts  is  cooled.— Hydraulic  crane,  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  raising  or  hoisting  of  loads  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  hydraulic  press.— Hydraulic  dock,  a float- 
ing dock.  See  cut  under  dock.— Hydraulic  elevator. 
See  elevator. — Hydraulic  engine,  a motor  employing 
water  under  pressure  as  the  source  of  power.— Hydrau- 
lic engineering,  a special  branch  of  civil  engineering 
concerned  with  the  construction  of  water-works  and 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  the  improvement  and  control 
of  streams,  navigable  waters,  and  canals.— Hydraulic 
gage  a kind  of  manometer  used  to  record  the  pressure 
in  a hydraulic  press,  pump,  or  engine.— Hydraulic  in- 


Hydraulic  Press. 


Hydraulic  organ,  an  old  form  of  organ  in  which  water  hydraulicon  (hl-dra'li-kon),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mpav/.iKov 

(sc.  bpyavov),  the  hydraulic  organ : see  hydrau- 
lic.'] Same  as  hydraulic  organ  (which  see,  under 
hydraulic). 

hydraulics  (hi-dra'liks),  n.  [PI.  of  hydraulic: 
see  -ics.]  That  branch  of  engineering  science 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  liquids,  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  regulated,  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  machinery , marine  engineer- 
ing, etc. 

hydraulist  (hi-dra'list),  n.  [<  hydraulic)  4- 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  hydraulics. 

Meton  (the  astronomer  and  hydraulist). 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 111. 

hydrazine  (hl'dra-zin),  n.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + 
az(ote)  (?)  + -ine2.]  1.  Diamide,  H4N0,  a col- 

orless fuming  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  having 
a peculiar  odor  and  a strongly  alkaline  reac- 
tion.— 2.  The  general  name  of  a class  of 
bodies  derived  from  this  body  by  replacing  one 
or  more  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  by  a compound 
radical:  as,  ethyl  hydrazine,  C0H5N2II3. 
hydremia,  hydrsemia  (hi-dre'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  v Sap  (Mp-),  water,  + alga,  blood.]  A watery 
state  of  the  blood;  an  excess  of  water  in  the 

an ed upward WIstaticai  hydremic, hydrsemic  (hi-drein'ik),  a.  [<  hydre- 
force  of  144  tons.  The  mia,  hydrcmma,  + -4C.]  Fertaming  to  or  or  tne 
press  properly  so  called  nature  of  hydremia;  affected  with  hydremia: 
is  simply  aframe  placed  as  a hydremic  state  of  the  blood, 
so^that  ’its 6 upward  hyWceuhal  (hi-dren'se-fal)  n [<  hydren- 
thrust  can  be  exerted  cephalus. ] Same  as  hydrencephalon. 
against  any  material  hydrencephalocele  (hl-dren-sef'a-lo-sel),  n.  [< 
. , , held  the  frame.  Gr.  vStjp  (vdp-).  water,  + eyKe<t>aA.og,  brain,  4-  icijXy, 

Since  the  power  of  ahydraulic  press  can  be  exerted  in  any  , n i A in  wliioh  thp  o con- 

direction,  it  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a great  number  of  ma-  tumor.]  1 . A cephaloeele  m winch  tne  sac  con 
chines,  as  the  hydraulic  block,  crane,  jack,  dock,  hoist,  lift,  tains  serous  liquid  and  bram-substance. — A.  A. 
punch,  rail-bender,  and  shears,  and  for  the  pressing  of  paper  monster  having  this  deformity.  Dunglison. 
and  other  materials.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  the  water  v,  wdrc-nccnha  loid  ('hi-dren-sef 'a-loidh  a.  f < Gr. 
in  the  smaller  cylinder  by  the  simple  weight  of  a column  of  hyCirencepiiaiOia  ( -.  /?  . 

water,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  bellows,  or  by  a weight  placed  vdiop  (vdp-),  water.  Hr  eynecjKiAog,  biam,  -r  og , 

on  the  piston  by  means  of  a lever  or  a screw,  etc.  Also  called  form.]  Same  as  hydrocephaloid. 
hydrostatic  press  find  Bramah’s  lyres*.— Hydraulic  ram.  hydrencephalon  (hi-dren-sef'a-lon),  n.  A hy- 
(a)  A self-contained  and  automatic  pump  operated  partly  ^roeephalous  brain ; a case  of  hydrocephalus, 
by  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water  in  a pipe,  and  partly  . . f , 7 * J r 

by  the  vis  viva  or  living  force  acquired  by  intermittent  Also  hydrencephal . 


was  used  to  regulate  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  Also  called 
hydraulicon.  — Hydraulic 
pivot,  in  mach.,  a device  by 
which  a film  of  water  is  in- 
troduced below  the  end  of  a 
vertical  axis  to  receive  its 
weight,  and  relieve  friction. 

Also  called  liquid  hearing. 

E.  II.  Knight. — Hydraulic 
press,  a press  operated  by 
the  pressure  of  a liquid,  under 
the  action  either  of  gravity 
or  of  some  mechanical  device, 
as  a force-pump.  It  depends 
on  the  law  of  hydrostatics  that 
any  pressure  upon  a body  of 
water  is  distributed  equally 
in  all  directions  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  whatever  its 
shape.  In  the  more  common 
forms  the  pressure  of  a piston 
upon  a body  of  water  in  a cyl- 
inder of  small  area  is  distrib- 
uted through  pipes  or  openings  to  a piston  of  larger  area, 
the  statical  force  being  thus  multiplied  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  areas  of  the  pistons.  Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
small  piston  A is  one  inch  and  of  the  larger  piston  C in 
cylinder  B is  one  foot, 
Ari  the  area  of  C will  be  144 
times  that  of  A ; and  if 
a load  of  one  ton  isap- 


Section  of  Force-pump,  Plunger,  etc., 
of  Hydraulic  Press. 


Hydria,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


[cap.] 

lliib- 


hydrencephalus 

hydrencephalus  (hi-dren-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Mup  ( Mp -),  water,  + kyueipaXog,  brain : see 
encephalon.']  Same  as  hydrocephalus,  1. 

hydrenterocele  (hl-dren'ter-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + evrepov,  intestine,  + kt/Xt/, 
tumor.]  intestinal  hernia  the  sae  of  which  in- 
closes water. 

hydria  (hi'dri-S),  n. ; pi.  hydria}  (-e).  [L.,  < Gr. 
vSpia,  a water-pot,  < v<! op  (Mp-),  water : see  hy- 
dro-.] In  ar- 
chceol.,  a large 
Greek  vase, 
used  especially 
for  carrying  wa- 
ter. It  has  a capa- 
cious body,  with  a 
narrow  mouth  and 
usually  a broad  rim, 
and  three  handles, 
one  at  the  back  ex- 
tending above  the 
rim,  and  a smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

hydriad  (hi'dri- 
ad),  n.  _ [<  Gr. 

Mpiae  (Mpiad-), 
of  the  water 
(hSpcades  vvptpai, 
water-nymphs), 

< Mop  (Mp-),  wa- 
ter.] In  myth., 
a water-nymph. 

hydrise  (hi'dri- 

e),  n.pl.  [L.]  1.  Plural  of  hydria. — 2. 

[NL.]  Agroupof lepidopterous  insects. 
ner,  1816. 

hydric  (hl'drik),  a.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  combined  with,  or  containing  hydro- 
gen. 

hydrid1,  hydride  (hi'drid,  -drid  or  -drid),  n.  [< 
hydr(ogen)  + -id1,  -ide1.]  In  chem.,  a substance 
consisting  of  hydrogen  combined  with  an  ele- 
ment, or  with  some  compound  radical  which 
plays  the  part  of  an  element:  as,  phosphorus 
hydrid;  amyl  hydrid. 

hydrid2  (hi'drid),  n.  A fresh-water  polyp  of  the 
family  Hydridce;  a hydra. 

Hydrid.ee  (hi'dri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hydra  + 
-idee.]  1.  A family  of  hydrozoans,  typified  by 
the  fresh-water  genus  Hydra,  alone  represent- 
ing in  some  systems  the  suborder  Eleuthero- 
hlastea,  of  the  order  Hydroida.  They  are  solitary 
polyps  of  simplest  structure,  maturing  the  sexual  pro- 
ducts in  the  gastral  wall,  and  also  propagating  asexually 
by  budding  or  fission.  The  process  of  budding  is  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  colonial  hydromedusans,  only 
the  buds  become  detached  so  that  the  polyp  remains  soli- 
tary ; therefore  Claus  and  others  consider  the  Hydrides 
simply  as  a family  of  Hydromedusce.  See  cut  under  Hy- 
drozoa. 

2.  In  Gray’s  classification,  a group  of  serpents, 
containing  the  venomous  sea-serpents  or  Hij- 
drophidee,  with  many  harmless  snakes  belong- 
ing properly  to  several  different  families, 
hydride,  n.  See  hydrid1. 
hydriform  (hi'dri-form),  a.  [<  NL.  hydriformis,- 

< hydra,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Relating  to 
or  resembling  a hydra,  or  one  of  the  Hydroida  ; 
hydroid.  Also  hydraform. 

hydriodate  (hl'dri-o-dat),  n.  [<  hydriod(ic ) + 
-ate1.]  A salt  of  hydriodic  acid, 
hydriodic  (hi-dri-od'ik),  a.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + 
iod(ine)  + -ic.]  Produced  by  the  combination 

of  hydrogen  and  iodine Hydriodic  acid.  III,  a 

colorless  gas  formed  by  combining  hydrogen  and  iodine, 
having  a suffocating  odor  and  fuming  in  the  air.  Its  com- 
pounds with  bases  are  called  iodides. 

hydro-.  [<  L.  hydro-  (>  It.  idro-  = Sp.  hidro-  = 
Pg.  F.  hydro-),  < Gr.  Mpo-,  before  a vowel  Mp-, 
the  usual  combining  form  (Mar-  being  the  usual 
derivative  form)  of  vSop  (stem  Mar-),  water: 
see  water.]  An  element  in  many  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘water.’  In 
chemical  compounds  other  than  hydrogen  it  usu- 
ally represents  hydrogen. 
hydr  oa  (hi-dro'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + you  = L.  ovum,  egg.]  In  pathol.,  a 
name  of  certain  forms  of  vesicular  or  bulbous 
eruptions,  usually  regarded  as  forms  of  pemphi- 
gus, also  of  forms  of  herpes  and  herpes  iris,  and 
of  sudamina. 

hydroadenitis  (hi-dro-ad-e-ni'tis),  n.  [NL. 
(prop.  * hydradenitis ),  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water, 
+ NL.  adenitis,  q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  sweat-glands. 

hydroadipsia  (hpdro-a-dip'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + NL.  adipsia,  q.  v.]  In 
pathol.,  a lack  of  thirst. 

hydrobarometer  (tA'dro-ba-roni'e-thr),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + ’ll.  barometer.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  depth  of  the 
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sea  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
water. 

Hydrobata  (hl-drob'a-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + liaryg,  one  that  treads,  < paheiv, 
go,  walk.]  A genus  of  birds,  the  dippers,  giving 
name  to  the  family  Hydrobatidce : a synonym  of 
Cinclus.  Yieillot,  1816. 

Hydrobates  (lii-drob'a-tez),  ».  [NL. : see  Hy- 
drobata.] 1.  Same  as  Hydrobata.  Boie,  1822. 
— 2.  The  typical  genus  of  water-bugs  of  the 
family  Hydrobatidce.  Erichson,  1848. 

Hydrobatidse  (hi-dro-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hydrobata  + -idai.]  1.  A family  of  turdoid 
passerine  birds,  the  dippers  or  water-ouzels, 
named  from  the  genus  Hydrobata:  a synonym 
of  Cinclidw.  See  cuts  under  Cinclidce  and  dip- 
per.— 2.  A family  of  heteropterous  insects,  of 
elongate  form,  with  the  head  sunken  in  the  tho- 
rax up  to  the  prominent  rounded  eyes,  roflexed 
rostrum,  4-jointed  antenna:,  and  inconspicuous 
ocelli  if  any.  They  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  collectively  called  water-striders. 

hydrobenzamide  (hi-dro-ben'za-mid  or  -mid), 
n.  [<  hydro(gen)  + benzamide .]’  A compound 
(C21H15N2)  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
ammonia  on  bitter-almond  oil. 

hydrobiosis  (hPdrd-bi-6'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + /3iof,  life,  + -osis.]  The  de- 
velopment of  living  organisms,  as  bacteria,  in 
fluid  media;  the  conditions  of  life  of  such  or- 
ganisms. 

hydrobiotite  (hl-dro-bi'o-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + biotite.']  A hydrated  biotite, 
related  to  the  vermiculites. 

Hydrobius  (hi-dro' bi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + fiio f,  life.] 
A genus  of  water-beetles  of 
the  family  Hydrophilidee, 
having  9-jointed  antenna: 
and  slender  palpi,  with  well- 
compressed  and  ciliated 
hind  tarsi.  It  is  a large  and 
very  wide-spread  group, 
including  16  North  Arneri. 
can  species. 

hydroboracite  (hl-dro-bo'- 
ra-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  v6op  (Mp-), 
water,  + borax  (-ac-)  + 

-ite2.]  A mineral  of  white  Hydrobms  giotosus. 
color,  resembling  fibrous  tLto' shows  natuml  si“-> 
and  foliated  gypsum.  It  is  hydrated  calcium 
and  magnesium  borate. 

hydrobl’anch  (lii'dro-brangk),  n.  One  of  the 
Hydrobranchiata. 

Hydrobranchia  (hi-dro-brang'ki-a),n.pJ.  Same 
as  Hydrobranchiata. 

drobranchiata  (hi-dro-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
TL.,<Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + fipdyxia',  gills,  + 
-ata.]  In  Lamarck’s  latest  classification,  a di- 
vision of  gastropods,  distinguished  from  Pneu- 
mobrancliiata,  and  containing  species  which 
breathe  water  only.  The  section  imperfectly 
corresponds  to  the  nudibranchiates,  infero- 
branchiates,  and  tectibranchiates  of  Cuvier. 

hydrobranchiate  (hi-dro-brang'ki-at),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Hy- 
drobranchiata. 

hydrobromate  (hl-dro-bro'mat),  n.  [<  hydro- 
bromic  + -ate1.]  A salt  of  hydrobromic  acid; 
same  as  bromide.  Also  called  bromhydrate. 

hydrobromic  (hi-dro-bro'mik),  a.  [<  hydro(gen) 
+ brom(ine ) + -ic.]  Composed  of  hydrogen 
and  bromine.— Hydrobromic  acid,  HB,  an  acid  pre- 
pared by  bringing  phosphorus  and  bromine  together  with 
a little  water.  It  is  a colorless  gas,  having  a strong  suffo- 
cating odor,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  very  Boluble  in  water. 
Its  salts  are  called  bromides  The  acid  is  somewhat  used 
in  medicine  as  a substitute  for  the  bromides. 

Hydrocampa  (hi-dro-kam'pa),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1825),  < Gr.  Mop  (bop-),  water,  + myny, 
caterpillar.  ] The  typical  genus  of  moths  of  the 
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hydrocephalus 

for  themselves  cases  of  two  oval  bits  of  leaf.  The  genus  is 
widely  distributed  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  though  the 
species  are  few  and  none  are  North  American.  H.  nym- 
pheeata  and  U.  stagnata  are  two  British  species,  known  as 
china-marks.  Also  Uydrocampe. 

Hydrocampid® (in-dro-kam'pi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Hydrocampa  + -idee.]  A family  of  pyralid 
moths,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydrocampa : so 
called  from  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  larv®. 

Hydrocanthari  (hi-dro-kan'tha-ri),  n.pl.  [NL. , 

< Gr.  vdwp  (ydp-)7  water,  + navdapoq,  a beetle.]  In 
Latreille’s  system  of  entomological  classifica- 
tion, the  swimmers;  the  third  tribe  of  pentamer- 
ous  Coleoptera , including  the  aquatic  carnivo- 
rous beetles,  of  the  old  genera  Dytiscus  and  Gy- 
rinus.  It  thus  includes  the  modern  families  Dytiscidce 
and  Gyrinidce,  and  is  identical  with  the  modern  group  Hy- 
dradephaga.  * Also  Hydrocantharida,  Hydrocantharidce. 

hydrocarbide  (ln-dro-kar'bid  or  -bid),  n.  Same 
as  hydrocarbon . 

hydrocarbon  (ln-dro-kar'bon),  n.  [<  hydro(gen) 
+ carbon.']  A compound  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon. The  hydrocarbons  are  a large  and  important  group 
of  compounds,  and  with  their  derivatives  form  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  organic  chemistry.  In  dietetics,  the  name 
includes  fatty  foods  as  distinguished  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates, or  sugars  and  starches.— Hydrocarbon  black, 
burner,  engine,  furnace,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

hydrocarbonaceous  (M-dro-kar-bo-na'shius), 
a . [<  hydrocarbon  4-  -aceous.]  Consisting  of 

or  having  the  nature  of  hydrocarbon. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  illuminating  power  of  a 
flame  in  which  hydrocarbonaceous  compounds  are  under- 
going combustion,  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  air  is 
^essential.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  5. 

hydrocarbonatet  (hi-dro-kar'bo-nat),  n.  [<  hy- 
drocarbon + -ate1.]  Carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 
hydrocarbonic  (hi//dro-kar-bon'ik),  a.  [<  hy- 
drocarbon + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  hydrocarbon. 

hydrocarbonous  (hi-dro-kar'bo-nus),  a.  [<  hy- 
drocarbon + -ous.]  Same  as  hydrocarbonic. 

This  hydrocarbonous  pyrocone  is  closely  surrounded  or 
enveloped  by  gyrating,  strongly-heated  atmospheric  air. 

I V.  A.  Jtos8 , Blowpipe,  p.  71. 

hydrocarburett  (hl-dro-kar'bu-ret),  n.  [<  hy- 
drogen) + carburet,  q.  v.]  Carbureted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

hydrocardia  (hi-dro-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vdop  (vdp-),  water,  + napdia  = E.  heart.]  Same 
as  hydropericardium. 

hydrocastorite  (hi-dro-kas'tor-it),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vdop  (Mp-),  water,  + castorite:  see  castor3.]  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  petalite  from  Elba, 
hydrocauli,  n.  Plural  of  hydrocaulus. 
hydrocauline  (hi-dro-ka'lin),  a.  [<  hydrocaulus 
+ -ine1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a hydrocaulus. 

hydrocaulus  (hi-dro-ka'lus),  n. ; pi.  hydrocauli 
(-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mup  (Mp-),  water,  + sa v/Wf,  a 

stem.]  In  zodl.,  the  main  stem  of  the  ccenosare 
of  a hydrozoan. 

hydrocele  (hi'dro-sel),  n.  [=  F.  hydrocele,  < L. 
hydrocele, < Gr.  MpuKrf, (y,  hydrocele,  < Mup  (Mp-), 
water,  + Kr/Xy,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  a collection 
of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis of  the  testis.  Vnnglison. 
hydro-cellulose  (hi-dro-sel'u-los),  n.  See  the 
extract. 

Cotton  completely  disorganised  by  acid,  and  obtained 
as  a fine  powder,  seems  to  contain  one  molecule  of  water 
more  than  ordinary  cellulose,  and  the  substance  thus  pro- 
duced has  been  termed  hydro-cellulose. 

Uammel , Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics  (1886),  p.  7. 

hydrocephalic  (hi"dro-s§-fal'ik  or  hi-dro-sef'a- 
lik),  a.  [<  hydrocephal-us  + -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  exhibiting  hydrocephalus, 
hydrocephaloid  (hi-dro-sef'a-loid),  a.  [<  hydro- 
cephalus + -oid.]  Resembling  hydrocephalus. 
Also  hydrencephaloid. — Hydrocephaloid  disease,  a 
condition  of  somnolence  or  coma  developed  occasionally 
in  children  in  conditions  of  exhaustiou.  It  appears  to 
depend  on  cerebral  anemia 

hydrocephalous  (hi-dio-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
hydrocephalus : see  hydrocephalus.]  Same  as 
ithydrocephaloid. 

hj  ' 


Hydrocampa  genuinalis.  (About  twice  natural  size.) 


family  Hydrocampida;,  having  conspicuous  max- 
illary palpi,  distinct  ocelli,  and  a short  probos- 
cis. The  larvco  live  hidden  under  floating  leaves,  and  make 


. hydrocephalus,  < G 
the  head,  < Mup  (Mp-),  water,  + KetpaXy,  head.] 

1.  In  pathol.,  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid 
within  the  cranial  cavity,  either  in  the  subdural 
space  (external  hydrocephalus)  or  in  the  ven- 
tricles (internal  hydrocephalus).  Acute  hydro- 
cephalus is  usually,  and  apparently  always,  due  to  menin- 
gitis. (S ee meningitis.)  Chronic  hydrocephalus  may  be  due 
to  atrophy  of  the  brain,  to  pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen 
by  tumors  or  inflammatory  products,  or  to  other  causes. 
Also  hydrencephalus,  hydrocranium.  ' 

2.  (cap.]  In  zodl. , a genus  of  trilobites.  Bar- 
rande,  1846. 


■ 


hydrocerusite 

hydrocerusite  (hi-dro-ser'ij-slt),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + cerusite,  q.  v.]  A basic  lead 
carbonate  occurring  in  thin  hexagonal  plates. 

Hydrocharidaceae  (hi'dro-kar-i-da'se-o),  n.  pi. 
[<  Hydrocharis  (-id-)  + -acese.]  Tho  name 
given  by  Lindley  in  1847  to  a family  of  mono- 
cotyledonoua  aquatic  herbs,  which  had  been 
called  Vallisneriacese  by  Dumortier  in  1829. 

The  name  was  subsequently  corrected  to  Hydrochari • 
taceae  and  has  been  used  by  many  authors  in  both  forms. 
Under  these  names  it  is  called  the  frogbit  family  from  the 
type  genus  Uydrocharis,  the  frogbit.  Under  the  older 
name,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  it  is  called  the  tape-grass 
family  from  the  type  genus  Vallisneria,  the  tape-grass. 
The  other  principal  genera  are  Philiotria,  Ilalophila, 
Hydrilla,  Saivala,  Thalassia,  Stratiotes , and  Ottelia,  and 
upon  these  as  types  as  many  tribes  are  recognized  by 
some  authors.  Some  distinguish  several  subfamilies,  and 
still  others  consider  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  group 
as  constituting  two  or  more  families. 

Hydrocharis  (hi-drok'a-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
nseus),  < Gr.  Mpoxapl/c,  delighting  in  water, 
< Map  (Mp-),  water,  + xa‘Peivt  delight,  rejoice.] 
A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of  tho 
family  Vallisneriacese,  having  floating  stems, 
with  floating  tufts  of  radical  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  submerged  roots.  The  peduncles  of  the  male 
plant  are  short,  2-  or  3-flowered ; the  female  spathe  is 
sessile  among  the  leaves ; stamens  3 to  12 ; styles  6 with 
2-cleft  stigmas.  IT.  Morsus-ranae , the  frogbit,  one  of  the 
two  species,  is  dispersed  over  Europe  ami  northern  and 
central  Asia.  The  form  appears  to  have  been  more  abun- 
dant in  Miocene  times,  four  or  five  extinct  species  occur- 
ring in  that  formation  in  Europe. 

Hydrochelidon  (hi-dro-kel'i-don),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  4-  xrhidav,  a swallow.]  A 
genus  of  Sternince,  or  terns,  known  as  black  terns 
or  short-tailed  sea-swallows.  it  contains  several 
species  of  small  size,  with  short  and  emarginate  or  mod- 
erately forked  tail,  very  long  and  ample  wings,  and  small 
feet  with  deeply  emarginate  webs.  These  birds  undergo 


Common  Black  Tern  ( Hydrochelidon  lari/ormts). 


changes  of  plumage  unusual  in  the  group,  the  adults  be- 
ing chiefly  black  or  blackish.  There  are  several  species, 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  common  black 
tern  of  Europe  and  America,  //.  lari/ormis,  or  Jissipes,  or 
nigra;  the  white-winged  black  tern,  II.  leucoptera ; and 
the  whiskered  black  tern,  II.  hybrida.  Boie,  1822. 

hydrochinon  (hl-dro-ki'non),  n.  Same  as  hy- 
droquinone. 

hydrochlorate  (hi-dro-klo'rat),  n.  [<  hydro- 
chloric + -ate1.']  A salt  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrochloric  (hi-dro-klo'rik),  a.  [<  hydro  {gen) 
+ chlor(in)  4-  -ic.]  ^Pertaining  to  or  compound- 
ed of  chlorin  and  hydrogen  gas.  Also  chlorhy- 
dric , chlorohydric , ch  lorydric.  —Hydrochloric  acid. 
HCl,  a colorless  gas  having  a suffocating  odor  and  an  acid 
taste.  It  is  irrespirable,  and  not  a supporter  of  combus- 
tion. It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution 
forms  the  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  of  commerce. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  acids  commercially,  and 
is  made  as  a bv-productof  the  soda-ash  manufacture.  Its 
salts,  the  chlorids,  are  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature 
and  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Also  called  hydrogen 
chlorid.—  Hydrochloric  ether.  Same  as  chloric  ether 
(which  see,  under  chloric). 

Hydrochceridse  (hi-dro-ker'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hydrochcerus  + -ides.]  A family  of  hystrico- 
morphic  rodents,  represented  by  the  genus  Hy- 
drochcerus, related  to  the  Caviidie , but  distin- 
guished by  certain  cranial  and  dental  charac- 
ters; the  capibaras  or  water-cavies. 
Hydrochcerus  (hi-dro-ke'rus),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Map  (Mp-),  water,  + x°~‘P° C,  a pig.]  The  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  of  Hydrochceridce,  common- 
ly referred  to  the  Caviidce.  There  is  but  one 
species,  3.  capibara.  See  cut  under  capibara. 
Hydrochoreutes  (hi'dro-ko-rS'tez),  n.  [NL. 
(Koch,  1837), < Gr.  Map  (vSp-),  water,  + x°pevrrK, 
a dancer,  < x°pMttv,  dance,  < x°PM>  a dance : 
see  chorus.']  A notable  genus  of  water-mites, 
of  the  family  Hydrachnidoe.  They  are  parasitic  upon 
water-bugs,  as  II.  globulus  upon  Nepa  cinerea,  and  their 
larvae  have  been  found  adhering  to  the  eyes  of  the  larvae 
of  Libellulidce. 

hydrocinchonine  (hi-dro-sing'ko-nin),  n.  [< 
hydro(gen)  + cinchonine,  q.  v.]  An  alkaloid 
(C19H.24N20)  which  was  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  reduction  of  cin- 
chonine. 

hydrocoelia  (hl-dro-se'li-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + uoMa,  a hollow,  the  belly.]  In pathol., 
same  as  ascites.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 
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Hydrocorallinse  (hi-dro-kor-a-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  hydrocuprite  (hi-dro-ku'prit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map 
[NL.,  < Hydra  (q.  v.)  + LL.  cbrallinus,  coral-  (Mp-),  water,  + cuprite,  q.  v.]  A supposed  by- 
line.] An  order  or  suborder  of  Hydroidea,  class  *drated  oxid  of  copper. 

Hydrozoa,  resembling  true  corals,  or  corallige-  hydrocyanic  (hi'dro-si-an'ik),  a.  [<  hydro(gen) 
nous  Actinozoa,  but  belonging  to  a different  t cyan(ogen)  + -tc.]  In  chem.,  pertaining  to 
class;  the  coral-making  hydroid  hydrozoans,  as  or  derived  from  the  combination  of  hydrogen 


millepores  or  milleporic  corals.  They  have  a hard 
coral-like  polypary  and  two  kinds  of  zooids,  the  ordinary 
nutritive  gastrozodids  and  the  mouthless  tentacular  forms 
known  as  dactylozooids ; the  ccenosarc  consists  of  a net- 
work of  anastomosing  cells  ; reproduction  is  by  means  of 
gonophores.  The  Hydrocorallince  include  two  families, 
Milieporidce  and  Stylasteridce. 

hydrocoralline  (hl-dro-kor'a-lin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hydrocorallince,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters ; milleporic. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hydrocorallince ; a mille- 
pore  or  some  similar  coral. 

Hydrocorax  (hi-drok'o-raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Map  (Mp-),  water,  + sopa f,  a raven,  crow.]  1. 


and  cyanogen— Hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN,  a color- 
less  liquid  which  solidities  at  5"  F.  to  feathery  crystals, 
and  boils  at  80*.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.7.  It  dis- 
solves freely  in  water,  forming  a liquid  which  reddens 
litmus-paper  hut  slightly.  Laurel-leaves,  bitter  almonds, 
and  many  stone-fruits  contain  amygdalin,  which  under 
the  action  of  a ferment  breaks  up  into  grape-sugar,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  generally 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  virulent 
poisons  known.  Very  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  irequently 
used  medicinally  as  a powerful  sedative  and  anti-irritant, 
especially  to  allay  cough.  Its  salts  are  called  cyanides , 
and  some  of  them  are  of  great  commercial  importance, 
particularly  potassium  cyanide  and  the  complex  cyanides, 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  f erricyanide.  Also  prussic  acid. 


A genus  of  hornbills,  of  the  family  Bucero-  hydrocyanide  (hi-dro-si'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [< 
tides,  in  which  Brisson  (1760)  placed  all  the  hydrocyanic  + -ide1.)  A salt  of  hydrocyanic 
species  of  hornbills  known  to  him:  restricted  acid:  same  as  cyanide. 

~ Map 
cya- 


uuiuuiiio  auuttu  tv  ojkAAx . loounvi/ou  aciu ; same  as  vyuntuc* 

by  late  writers  to  the  group  of  hornbills  of  the  hydrocyanite  (hi-dro-si'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Philippines  of  which  Buceros  hydrocorax  of  Lin-  (Mp-),  water,  + nvavog,  blue,  + -ite 2 : see 


nseus  is  the  type,  characterized  by  a flattened 
casque,  eliestnut-red  and  black  plumage,  and 
white  tail. — 2.  A genus  of  cormorants,  of  the 
family  Bhalacrocoracidcc : a synonym  of  Phala- 
crocorax  or  Graculus.  Vieillot,  1816.  See  cut 
under  cormorant. 

Hydrocores  (hi-drok'o-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
Map  (i>3p-),  water,  + sopis,  a bug.]  Same  as 
Hydrocoriscc. 

Hydrocoris®  (hi-dro-kor'i-se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 


nite.)  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  in  pale- 
green  crystals,  found  at  Vesuvius  as  a sublima- 
tion product  of  the  eruption  of  October,  1868. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  the  crystals  absorb 
water  and  become  bright-blue. 

Hydrocyon  (hi-dros'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (orig.  Hy- 
drocynus,  Cuvier,  1817),  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water, 
+ Kvav,  dog.  ] The  typical  genus  of  Hydrocyoni- 
nw.  It  includes  African  fresh-water  fishes  with 
elongated  canine  teeth,  whence  the  name. 


treille),  irreg.  < Gr.  vdap  (hdp-),  water,  + xoptf,  a Hydrocyoninse  (hi-dro-si-q-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 


bug.]  A division  of  heteropterous  Hemiptera, 
embracing  the  aquatic  species.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  short  antennas  concealed  in  cavities  be- 
neath the  eyes,  and  natatorial  legs.  Called  Cryptoccrata 
by  Douglass  and  Scott,  and  by  Fallen  distributed  into  two 
divisions.  Also  Hydrocores,  Hydrucorisa. 

hydrocotarnia  (hPdro-ko-tar'ni-a),  n. 
as  hyclrocotarnine. 

hydrocotarnine  (hFdro-ko-tar'nin),  n.  [<  hy- 
drogen) + cotarnine,  q.  v.]  A crystalline  al- 
kaloid (CqoHisNOg)  occurring  in  small  amount 
in  opium. 

Hydrocotyle  (hi-dro-kot'i-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Map  (Mp-),  water,  + soTvky,  a cavity,  a cup. 


< Hydrocyon  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Characinidce,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Hydrocyon.  They  have  large  conical  teeth  in  both 
jaws;  an  adipose  fin;  a short  dorsal  fin;  rather  narrow 
gill -openings,  the  gill-membranes  being  grown  to  the  isth- 
q mus  ; and  the  nasal  openings  close  together.  Species  oc- 

feame  *cur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  both  Africa  and  South  America. 

hydrocyst  (hi'dro-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map.  (Mp-), 
water,  + kvctic,  a bladder  (cyst).]  One  of  the 
processes  or  tentacles  attached  to  the  ccenosarc 
of  the  physophorous  oceanic  hydrozoans,  borne 
with  groups  of  gonophores  upon  a common 
stem,  constituting  a gonoblastidium  or  blasto- 
style.  See  cut  under  gonoblastidium. 


The  plants  grow  in  moist  situations  and  the  hydrocystic  (hi-dro-sis'tik),  a.  [<  hydrocyst  4- 
leaves  are  hollowed  like  cups.]  A germs,  of  -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a hydrocyst. 


plants  of  the  family  Apiacese,  type  of  the  tribe 
Hydrocoty'.ese,  having  the  fruit  much  com- 
pressed, the  calyx-teeth  minute  or  obsolete, 
the  petals  concave,  valvate,  or  imbricate,  and 
the  umbels  simple.  About  70  species  are  known,  very 
widely  distributed  over  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  usually  small  herbs,  creeping  and 
rooting  at  the  nodes ; a few  are  erect.  H.  vulgaris  (com- 
mon pennywort,  pennyrot,  or  flukewort)  is  a common 
European  plant,  growing  in  boggy  places  and  on  the 
edges  of  lakes  and  rivulets.  It  has  round  peltate  leaves, 
and  small  simple  umbels  of  pale-pink  flowers.  There  are 


several  American  species,  of  which  H.  Americana  and 
II.  umbcllata  are  the  most  abundant,  the  former  being 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  latter  from  Mas- 
sachusetts south.  II.  Americana  has  recently  been  ob- 
served to  produce  tubers.  (See  cut.)  II.  umbellata  has 
sometimes  been  called  sheep s-bane,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  cause  foot-rot.  Centella  Asiatica,  employed  in 
India  as  an  alterative  tonic,  and  the  South  African  Cen- 
tella glabrata , have  been  referred  to  the  genus. 

Hydrocotyle*  (hFdro-ko-til'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1830),  { Hydrocotyle  + 
-ese.]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Apiacese, 
in  which  the  fruit  is  laterally  much  compressed 
or  with  the  commissures  ofteu  narrowly  con- 
stricted, the  carpels  acute  or  obtuse  on  the 
back.  Also  written  Hydrocotylidce  (Lindley), 
Hydrocotylinece  (Sprengel),  and  Hydrocotyleneas 
(Koch). 

hydrocranium  (hi-dro-kra'ni-um),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vdap  (Mp-),  water,  4-  k pavlov,  the  skull,  head.] 
Same  as  hydrocephalus,  1.  Dunglison. 


Hydrodictyese  (hi" dro-di k-ti ' e-e ) , n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kuetzing,  1843),  < Hydrodictyon  + -ece.]  A 
subfamily  of  green-spored  algse,  typified  by  the 
genus  Hydrodictyon.  Also  written  Hydrodic- 
tyonece  (Hassall),  Hydrodictyonidecc  (Gray),  and 
Hydrodictiece  (Mathew). 

Hydrodictyon  (hl-dro-dik'ti-on),  n.  [NL.  (A. 

W.  Roth,  1800),  < Gr.  vdap  (Mp-),  water,  + <5 isrvov, 
a net.]  A genus  of  curious  fresh-water  green 
alg®,  tho  typo  of  the  family  Hydrodictyacese, 
order  Protococcales.  The  cells  are  oblong-cylin- 
drical, united  into  a reticulated  saccate  ccenobium; 
. all  are  fertile ; some  produce  macrogonidia,  which  Join 
’ themselves  into  a coenobium  within  the  mother-cell ; oth- 
ers produce  microgonidia,  which  are  furnished  with  vi- 
bratile  cilia  and  a lateral  red  spot;  these  after  a biief  mo- 
tile period  subside  into  protococcoid,  thick-walled  spores. 
(Cooke.)  The  plant  when  full-grown  resembles  along  purse, 
whence  the  name  uater-net , and  consists  of  a beautifully 
regular  network  of  threads.  The  single  known  species, 
U.  utriculatum,  is  common  to  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  Hydrodictyon  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  elaborate 
type  of  a cell-family,  one  in  which  cells  are  conjoined 
in  accordance  with  a definite  plan,  so  as  to  make  a body 
of  definite  shape  and  size,  yet  in  which  each  cell  is  an  in- 
dependent being,  drawing  nothing  from  its  neighbors. 

II.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algse,  p.  93. 

hydrodynamic  (hl"dro-di-nam'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
hydrodynamique,  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  + 6v- 
vauic,  power:  see  dynamic .]  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  force  or  motion  of  a fluid ; re- 
lating to  hydrodynamics. 

An  important  property  of  the  harmonic  nodal  line,  in- 
dicated by  an  interesting  hydrodynamic  theorem  due  to 
Itankine,  is  that,  when  self-cutting  at  any  point  or  points, 
the  different  branches  make  equal  angles  with  one  an- 
other round  each  point  of  section. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  ii.  U 780. 

hydrodynamical  (hi"dro-di-nam'i-kal),  a.  [< 
hydrodynamic  + -al.]  Same  as  hydrodynamic. 
hydrodynamics  (hFdro-dx-nam'iks),  n.  [Pi.  of 
hydrodynamic:  see  -ics.]  The  mathematical 
theory  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
dynamics  to  fluids.  As  dynamics  is  used  in  two  senses, 
the  wider  to  include  the  theories  both  of  rest  and  of  motion, 
the  narrower  to  include  only  the  theory  of  motion,  there 
are  two  corresponding  senses  of  the  word  hydrodynamics. 
See  dynamics.  Also  called  liyilrnkiue’ic*.  Equation  of 
hydrodynamics.  See  equation. 
hydrodynamometer  (hi-dro-di-na-mom'e-ter), 
n.  [<  Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  + E.  dynamometer.] 


hydrodynamometer  2936  Hydroidea 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  ex-  Hydrogastrum  (hi-dro-gas'trum),  n.  [NL.  hydroriobertite  (hUdrd-id-hftrt'itl  « U Or 
erted  by  a flowing  liquid,  and  hence  for  deter-  (besvaux,  1810)  (so  called  in  allusion  to  the  Y"(§d°  )? X-,' '+  uioLrtite  q y ]’  Ahyd^us 
mining  its  velocity  sack-like  shape  of  the  plants),  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  carbonate  of 

Hydroecia1  (hi-dre  si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Guenee,  water, + yaori/p,  stomach.]  A former  genus 


tiyciroscia1  (hi -are  si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Guenee,  water,  + yaart/p,  stomach.]  A forme 
1841),  < Gr.  Mop  ( tip -),  water,  + oIko c,  a house.]  *of  fresh-water  algss,  now  Botrydium. 

A genus  of  noctuid  moths,  of  the  family  Apu-  hydrogen  (hi'dro-jen),  n.  [=  F.  hydrogene  = 
midai,  having  the  male  antennal  not  pectinate.  Sp.  liidroaeno  =’  Per.  hvdroaenen.  lmdr, 


O KUO)  UJ.  tliv  J.UIU111J  U-LJ'IV 

midai,  having  the  male  antennae  not  pectinate, 
the  proboscis  moderately  long,  and  the  legs 
Stout.  There  are  many  species,  confined  to  Europe  and 
North  America.  II.  immanis  is  a hop-pest  in  the  United 
8tates.  Synonymous  in  part  with  Gortyna. 

hydrcecia2,  n.  Plural  of  hydrcecium. 
hydrcecial  (hi-dre'si-al),  a.  [<  hydrcecium  + 
-al.]  Having  the  character  of  a hydrcecium. 
hydrcecium  (hi-dre,' si-um),  n. ; pi.  hydrcecia 
(•S')-  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop  {hip-),  water,  + ohog,  a 
house.]  A sac  attached  to  the  swimming-bell 
or  nectocalyx  of  certain  oceanic  hydrozoans, 
as  calycophorans,  into  which  .the  ccenosarc 
★ may  be  retracted.  See  cut  under  Hiphyidse. 
hydro-electric  (hFdro-e-lek'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Mop  ( Mp -),  water,  + E.  electric .]  Effecting 
the  development  or  transmission  of  electricity 
by  means  of  steam  or  water.—  Hydro-electric 
machine,  a machine  for  generating  electricity  by  the 
escape  of  steam  under  high  pressure  from  a series  of  jets 
connected  with  a strong  boiler,  in  which  the  steam  is  pro- 


Sp.  liidrogeno  = Pg.  hydrogeneo,  liydrogenio  = 
It.  idrogeno,  < NL.  liydrogenium,  hydrogen  (so 
called  because  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  water, 
HgO),  (.  Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + -ytvyr,  produ- 
cing: see -yea.]  Chemical  symbol,  H.  Oneofthe 
elementary  substances,  existing  as  a colorless, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous  gas.  It  is  the  lightest  sub- 
stance known,  and  lor  that  reason  its  specific  gravity  has 
been  taken  as  the  unit  lor  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases,  though  air  is  also  a commonly  accepted  standard. 
Under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  hydro- 
gen is  approximately  14.4  times  as  light  as  an  equal  volume 
ol  air.  Its  combining  weight  is  also  less  than  that  of  any 
other  element,  and  is  therefore  called  unity,  all  the  other 


It  is 


, ,-  , ,,  ..dter,  -i-  yvomg,  know- 

ledge.] A treatise  on,  or  a history  and  descrip- 
tion of,  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
hydrographer  (hi-drog'ra-fer),  n.  [As  liydrog- 
raph-y  + -cr1.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence or  engaged  in  the  practice  of  hydrography ; 
specifically,  one  who  has  charge  of  hydrograph- 
ic surveys  and  of  other  operations  belonging  to 
hydrography. 

In  all  coasts,  what  moon  maketh  full  sea,  and  what  way 
the  tides  aud  ebbes  come  and  go,  the  hydrographer  ought 
to  record.  Dee,  Pref.  to  Euclid  (1570). 

He  [Dr.  Halley]  likewise  corrected  the  position  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  which  had  been  very  erroneously  laid  down 
by  all  former  hydrographers.  Anson,  Voyage,  L 8. 


mm  jo  uicioiuto  uducu  unity,  an  uni 

atomic  weights  being  expressed  as  multiples  of  it.  xu  is  uy  an  iormer  hydrograptiers.  Anson  Vovasre  L 8. 

but  slightly  soluble  m water  or  any  other  liquid.  Hydro-  , , . . f ^nson,  voyage,  L 8. 

gen  refracts  light  slightly,  is  extremely  diffusible,  and  is  Hydrographic  (lll-dro-graf'lk),  a.  [As  liydrogra- 
absorbed  or  occluded  in  a remarkable  manner  by  certain  vll-y  + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  treating  of 
metals  when  they  are  heated,  as  though  it  formed  a kind  hydrography:  as  a hvdroaranhir  siirvov  or 
of  alloy  with  them.  Hydrogen  burns  in  air  with  a very  , ’ nyarograpmc  survey  or 

- 4.1 1 j-  ^ , Treatise. — Hydrographic  Office,  an  office  of  the  Navy 

Dpufirhiiont  r\f  flin  i xi.  _ i-. 


i ll  % ujuiugou  uuma  in  an  wiui  a verj 

pale  blue  flame  and  intense  heat,  the  sole  product  of  com- 
bustion being  water,  H20,  which  is  the  protoxid  of  hydro- 
gen. A mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  six  of 
air  or  one  of  oxygen  explodes  violently  when  brought  in 
contact  with  a flame  or  the  electric  spark.  Hydrogen  is 


wqj.  UJk/UiV  vlUvv,  4*11  UUll/v  111  lilu  11  uVj 

Department  of  the  United  States,  controlled  by  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Equipment.  Its  duties  are  to  provide  nautical 
charts,  sailing  directions,  etc.,  for  United  States  vessels 

CIECUII  ouarjt.  nyuiwen  is  and  ot“er8-  Its  head  is  called  the  hydrographer.  Other 

not  specifically  poisonous  when  inhaled,  but  is  fatal  to  governments  have  similar  bureaus, 
life  by  preventing  or  hindering  access  of  oxygen  to  the  fly drographical  (hi-dro-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  feu- 
blood.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  suipnunc  drograplnc  + -a  1.1  Same  as  hudroaranhic 
acid  on  zme  or  iron,  by  passing  steam  through  a red-hot  *■„  . . ..  „ . ''-''"I""1" 

tube  filled  with  iron  turnings,  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  have^ hart  .ln  framing  of  his  little  engine 

and  in  a variety  of  other  ways.  Hydrogen  occurs  free  in  ?aIe  ha“  due  regard  to  all  these,  and  consequently  have 
nature  in  small  quantity  in  the  emanations  of  volcanoes  J?a,dtai .h?prehen8*on  °f  divera  cele8tlaland  hydrographi- 
and  of  some  oil-wells,  but  generally  it  is  found  only  in  01  tlutns.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  724, 

its  combinations,  which  are  universally  distributed.  One  hydrography  (hl-drog'ra-fil 
ninth  of  the  weight  of  water  consists  of  hydrogen,  and  _ <J „ " 


duced.  The  jets  of  steam  (which  have  to  pass  through  a 
cooling-box)  are  electrified  by  friction.  Positive  electricity 
is  collected  by  directing  the  steam  upon  a metal  comb 
communicating  with  an  insulated  conductor. 

nydroferricyanic  (hi^lro-fer^i-sl-an'ik),  a.  [< 
hyclro(gen)  + fcrricyanic.']  Compounded  of 
hydrogen  and  ferricyanogen.— Hydroferricyanic 
acid,  H3Fe(CN)6,  a strong  hexavalent  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 
It  forms  brown  deliquescent  crystals. 


*vi***.u  010.1  11  uviiquootcilli  Ul  J'StiUS. 

hydroferrocyanic  (hPdro-ler'-o-si-an'ik),  a.  [< 
liydro(gen)  + ferrocyanic,  q.  v.]’  Compounded  of 


“ vv.“v»iiuviuiio,  " moil  tuo  uni  v t-i  oaxiy  UlalUUUtcU,  UUu 

ninth  of  the  weight  of  water  consists  of  hydrogen,  and 
it  is  an  indispensable  element  of  every  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble structure.  It  is  a component  of  all  acids,  and  its 
replacement  in  them  by  bases  produces  salts.  For 
a long  time  uncondensed,  it  was  at  last  liquefied 
and  solidified  by  Olszewski  and  Dewar.  The  boiling- 
FTflo.i8n-: 252. 5°  C. ; the  melting-point  is  about 
-256.3  C.  ; the  density  as  liquid  is  .07  (water  = 1). 

Arseniureted  hydrogen.  See  arseniureted. — Bi- 
carbureted  or  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen. 

e*hylene-—  Hydrogen  chlorid,  iodide, 
Dromide,  etc.  Same  as  hydrochloric  acid,  hydri- 
Z*llc  efcc*  — Hydrogen  sulphid,  or  sulphu- 

reted  hydrogen,  H2S,  a colorless  inflammable  gas 
having  a sweetish  taste  and  an  exceedingly  fetid  smell 
resembling  rotten  eggs.  It  is  extremely  poisonous  when 
inhaled.  It  has  feeble  acid  properties,  and  its  compounds 
with  bases  are  called  sulphids.  It  occurs  in  the  emana- 
tions  of  volcanoes,  and  is  evolved  when  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble tissue  containing  sulphur  decays.  It  also  occurs  in 
mineral  springs,  being  liberated  by  the  reduction  of  gyp- 
8U™  °r  other  sulphates  through  the  action  of  a microbe. 
— Idght  carbureted  hydrogen.  See  carbureted.—  Se- 
leniureted  hydrogen.  Same  as  hydroselenic  acid  (which 
see,  under  hydroselenic). 

hydrogenate  (hl'dro-jen-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
hydrogenated , ppr.  hydrogenating.  [<  hydrogen 
+ - ate 2.]  To  cause  to  combine  with  hydrogen ; 
hydrogenize. 

(lil^dro-je-na'shon),  n.  [<  liy- 
— r..w»v  . -w/t.]  Tne  act  of  hydrogenating, 
or  the  state  of  being  hydrogenated. 

This  hydrogenation  is  easily  effected  by  treating  cuprous 
acetylene  with  hydrogen. 


v-  — xo-oiy,  ,c.  [=  F.  hydro - 

graphie  = Sp.  hidrografta  = Pg.  hydrographia 
= It.  idrografia , < Gr.  vdup  ( vdp -),  water,  + 
-ypcKpia,  < ypd(f>£iv.  write.  1 1.  The  science  of  the 

measurement  and  description  of  the  sea,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  waters,  with  especial  reference 
to  their  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
commerce.  It  embraces  pilotage  and  marine  survey- 
ing, the  determination  of  winds,  currents,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  art  of  forming  charts  exhibiting  not  only  the  sea- 
coast,  gulfs,  bays,  islands,  promontories,  channels,  and  their 
configuration  and  geographical  position,  but  also  the  con- 
tour of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  of  harbors.  It  also 
embraces  the  study  of  the  relation  of  changes  in  depth  to 
their  causes. 

Hydrographie  requireth  a perticular  register  of  certain 
landmarks  (where  marks  may  be  had)  from  the  sea  well 
able  to  be  skried,  in  what  points  of  the  sea-compasse  they 

annflftr  nnrl  wlmf  onnoront  fnvm  eitnniinn  ...  v.: 


Setting  downe  ahvayes  with  great  care  and  diligence 
true  obseruations  & notes  of  al  those  coun treys,  islands, 
coasts  of  the  sea,  and  other  things  requisite  to  the  artes 
of  nauigation  and  hydrographie. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  417. 
2.  The  distribution,  character,  and  relations  of 
bodies  of  water ; the  condition  of  the  earth  or 
any  part  of  it  with  respect  to  its  seas,  rivers, 
etc.:  as,  the  hydrography  of  North  America, 
hydrogliret  (hl-drog'u-ret),  n.  [<  liydrog(en) 
+ -met.]  A compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
hase. 


— — — iviiuv-jittmuo 

flydrofluoboric  (hi-dro-flo-o-ho'rik),  a.  [<  few. 
dro(gen)  + fluohoric.’]  Same  as  Jluohoric. 

hydrofluoric (lil^dro-flo-or'ik),  a.  [ < hydrogen )'  — , - „ 0 

+ jluor (in)  + -4c. ] Consisting  of  fluorin  and  IF.  R.  Bowditch,  Coal  Gas,  p.  284.  ba^e* 

j fluohydric,  Jluorhydric. — Hydro-  hydrogoniforous  (hi//drd-ie-nif/e-nisN)  a iy  hydroguretod,  hydrogurottod  (bl-drog'u-ret- 

fluoric  acid,  HF,  an  acid  obtained  bydistiliing  a ndx-  'ffiS+K-l  ?d)4  [<  + -ed2.]  Combined  with 

ture  of  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an  intense-  T Jerre  — bear1.}  Containing  i,,-u.. — — ^ 

ly  irritating,  suffocating  odor,  and  a very  strong  affinity  for  “yttrogen. 

water,  acts  energetically  on  glass,  and  is  most  destructive  flydrogenise,  V.  t.  See  hydroqenize. 

ma.t.t.er-  . _ flydrogenium  (hi-dro-je'ni-nm),  m.  [NL.:  see 

rr (U1  ~ <Iro - flo - o - sil  'i-kat),  n.  hydrogen .]  1.  Hydrogen  regarded  as  a metal ; 

solidified  hydrogen. 

Water  is  the  rust  of  hydrogenium,  a true  metal. 

J . Jl.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  182. 

2.  Hydrogen  occluded  by  palladium.  See  oc- 
clusion. Graham. 


[<  hydrojluosilic{ic ) + -< ate .]  'A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  liydrofluosilicic  acid  with  a 
base.  • 

hydrofluosilicic  (hi/''dro-flo<'o-si-lis,ik),  a.  [< 
hydro(gen)  + fluosilicic .]  Consisting  of  hy- 


Hydrofluosillelc  hydrogenize  (hl'dro-jen-Iz),  v.  t. : pret.  and  pp. 

h is  formed  when  hydrogenized,  ppr.  hydrogenizing.  [<  hydrogen 


drofluorie  and  fluosilicic  acid,- nyuroimosmcio 
a compound  acid  (H2SiFg)  which  is  formed  when 
silicon  tetrafluoride  is  led  into  water.  The  saturated  so- 
lution is  a very  acid,  fuming,  colorless  liquid. 

hydrofuge  (hi'dro-fuj),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + li.fugare,  put  to  flight,  ifugere,  flee: 
see  fugitive .]  In  zool.,  shedding  water;  im- 
pervious to  water,  as  the  plumage  of  ducks,  the 
pubescence  of  many  insects,  etc. 
flydrogalvanic  (hFdro-gal-van'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hydrogenous  (hl-droj'e-nus) 
Mon  iMnN  .ml™  _u -it  ,.-i — v Gaining  + -«««•]  1.  Pertaining  to 


hydrogen,  as  a metal  or  other  hase. 
hydrohematite,  hydrohsematite  (hi-dro- 
hem'a-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-)f  water,  + fe. 
hema  tite .]  A hydrated  iron  sesquioxid,  resem- 
bling the  anhydrous  iron  sesquioxid  hematite, 
particularly  in  its  red  streak.  See  turgite. 
hydrohemostat,  hydrohsemostat  (hi-dro- 
hem'o-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + 
alga,  blood,  + arardg,  verbal  adj.  of  laravat, 
cause  to  stand:  see  static.  Cf.  hemostatic .] 
A device  to  arrest  a hemorrhage,  consisting 
of  a bag  through  which  cold  water  is  passed, 


. * J — rp1’  T'jr ln  nyu/vgen  ui  a uag  Tnrougn  wtncu  cold  water  is 
-ize.\  io  combine  with  hydrogen;  form  a ★ while  it  is  pressed  against  the  surface, 
nrogenous  compound  of.  Also  spelled  hy-  hvdrnid  fhi'drnirH  n ,.n.l  « rr  a, 


(iu  vxx  ail-  v cl/LL  in 

Mop  (vdp-)K  water,  + E.  galvanic.]"  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  produced  by  electricity 
evolved  by  the  action  or  use  of  fluids:  as,  a 
hydrogalvanic  current. 

Hydrogastreae  (hi-dro-gas'trf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 


hydrogenous  compound  of 
drogenise. 

Chlorine  readily  enters  into  reaction  with  a large  num- 
ber of  hydrogenized  carbon  compounds,  and  displaces  the 
hydrogen  more  or  less  completely.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  V.  498. 

, a.  [<  hydrogen 
. ....... , .wwjujuig  i ..  or  containing  hy- 

drogen.— 2.  Formed  or  produced  hy  water:  ap- 
plied to  rocks  formed  by  the  action  of  water, 
in  contradistinction  to  pyrogenous  rocks,  or 
those  formed  hy  the  action  of  heat, 
lydro^eology  (hF-'dro-je-ol'd-ji),  ».  [<  Gr. 
Vdop  (vdp-),  water,  + E.  geology.]  The  geology 


— n.  pi,  [Nli.  , . •'  L1JU  acuou  oi  neat. 

(Endlicher  and  Unger,  1843),'  < Bydrogastrum  Hydrogeology  (hl^dro- je-ol'o-ji) 
+ - ese .]  A former  family  of  fresh-water  algse  (wp-),  water.  + E.  aeoloan.  1 n 

allied  closely  to  the  Vaucheriacese.  The  plants 
are  small,  terrestrial,  and  unicellular,  in  the  form  of  an 
expanded  sack  or  bag  at  the  top,  with  the  lower  portion 
excessively  and  finely  branched,  but  with  the  cavity  con- 
tinuous. It  contained  the  single  genus  Botrydium  (Hy. 
drogastrum).  Also  written  Hydrogastridese  (Lindley). 


hydroid  (liUdroid),  a.  and  n.  [(  Gr.  vSpoeu iJjg, 
like  water,  < Mop  (Mp-),  water,  4-  ddog,  form. 
In  defs.  2 and  3,  as  Hydra  + -oid.]  I.  a.  1 . Like 
water;  living  in  the  water.— 2.  Resembling 
the  hydra,  or  an  animal  of  the  genus  Hydra. 
— 3.  Pertaining  to  the  Hydroida  or  Hydroidea, 
or  having  their  characters : as,  a hydroid  hydro- 
zoan — Hydroid  stock,  a stolon ; a hydrorhiza. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hydroidea. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  communities  of  hydroida  so 
organized  that  they  seem  to  constitute  but  one  animal. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  3ia 
Calyptoblastic  hydroids.  See  calyptoblastic. — Tubu- 
Jarian  hydroids.  See  Gymnoblastea. 


ovojp  \uup-),  waber,  -r  it.  geology. J The  geology 

of  water ; that  part  of  geological  science  which  yr-~,  , r>TT 

has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  water  standing  ,7  ^ (bl-fr01  [NL. : see  liy- 

or  flowing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  dJouLl  An  order  or  subclass  of  the  class  Hy- 
The  term  is  but  little  used,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  with  refer-  approximately  equivalent  to  Hydro- 

ence  to  chemical  changes  brought  about  at  depth  by  the  phora,  and  consisting  of  the  eleutheroblastic, 
agency  of  water,  or  in  which  water  plays  a part.  gymnoblastic,  and  calyptoblastic  hydrozoans 


Hydroidea 

In  some  systems  of  classification  it  also  includes  the 
Trachymedusce  and  Hydrocorallinat.  The  group  Hydro- 
medusae  of  some  authors  is  equivalent  to  Hydroided.  Also 
Hydroida. 

hydrokinetic  (hFdro-ki-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + KtvrjTitiog,  of  moving,  < Ktvelv, 
move.]  Pertaining  to  the  motion  of  fluids. 

Hydrokinetic  permeability — a name  for  the  specific 
quality  of  a porous  solid  according  to  which,  when  placed 
in  a moving  frictionless  liquid,  it  modifies  the  flow. 

Sir  C.  \V.  Thomson , Reprint  of  Papers,  § 628. 

hydrokinetical  (M'l'dro-ki-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  hy- 
drokinetic + -ad.]  Same  as  hydrokinetic. 

hydrokinetics  (hi//dro-ki-net'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  hy- 
drokinetic : see  -ics.]  ' The  mathematical  theory 
of  the  motion  of  fluids ; the  kinetics  of  fluids, 
in  either  of  the  meanings  of  kinetics. 

Hydrolea  (hi-dro'le-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus)  (so 
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laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  including  the 
divisions  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics, 
and  also  hydraulics. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  important  place 
which  the  subject  of  hydromechanics  has  occupied  in 
modern  mathematical  physics  since  the  labors  of  Helm- 
holtz, Maxwell,  and  Thomson  in  reducing  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  that  of 
the  motion  of  incompressible  fluids.  Science,  III.  78. 

hydromedusa  (hi,/dro-me-du'sa),  re.;  pi.  hydro- 
medusa} (-se).  [NL.’(cf.’  Gr.  T SpoyMovaa,  the 

name  of  a frog  in  the  poem  “ Batrachomyo- 
machia”),  < Gr.  Map  ( Mp -),  water,  + M Movaa, 
Medusa:  see  Medusa,  medusa.']  1.  Same  as 
liydromedusan. 

One  hydromedusa  lays  its  eggs  early  in  the  morning. 

Science,  IV.  429. 

2.  [cap.']  A genus  of  reptiles.  Wagler. 


called  because  growing  in  wet  places),  < Gr.  HydromedusJB  (hHdro-me-du'se),  n.pl.  [NL., 
vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + L.  oleum , oil  (or  Gr.  elai-  ~ TT  rl  n A 

ov,  olive-oil,  oil).]  A name  given  by  Linnsens 
in  1762  to  Nama , a genus  of  dicotyledonous 
sympetalous  plants,  of  the  family  Hydrophyl- 
lacese.  They  have  a subrotate  5-cleft  corolla,  sepals  dis- 
tinct in  the  bud,  stamens  about  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
filaments  dilated  at  the  insertion,  ovary  2-  or  3-celled,  and 
styles  2 or  3.  They  are  herbs  or  rarely  suffruticose  plants 
with  ovate  or  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  which  are  numerous 
on  the  stem  and  often  with  a spine  in  the  axils,  and  clus- 
tered blue  or  white  flowers.  About  15  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed  in  warm  countries.  Four  species  are 
found  in  the  southern  United  States.  Nama  Zeylanica 
of  India  has  bitter  leaves,  which  are  beaten  into  pulp  and 
applied  as  a poultice  to  sores,  with  good  effect. 

Hydroleacese  (hi-dro-le-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(R.  Brown),  < Hydrolea  + -acese.]  Same  as 
Hydropliyllacese. 

Hydroleese  (hi-dro-le'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (R. 

Brown,  1816),  < Hydrolea  + -ese.]  An  old  tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Hydropliyllacese , based 
on  Hydrolea  {Nama). 

hydrolite  (hi'dro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  hydromedusoid  (hi^dro-me-du'soid),  a.  [< 


pi.  of  Hydromedusa , q!  v.J  A zoological  group, 
variously  limited,  (a)  A class  of  coelenterates  cor- 
responding to  the  class  Hydrozoa.  C.  Vogt,  1851.  (b)  A 
subclass  of  Hydrozoa,  contrasted  with  Scyphomedusce, 
containing  all  those  hydrozoans  which  are  related  to  Hy- 
dra through  the  fact  of  reproducing  by  means  of  lateral 
gemmation,  not  by  strobilation  or  scyphistoma.  This  sub- 
class is  composed  of  the  gymnoblastic  and  calyptoblastic 
hydroids,  the  trachymedusans  and  narcomedusans,  the 
hydrocorallines,  and  the  siphonophorans.  The  non-sexual 
individuals  constitute  the  characteristic  hydroids,  of  com- 
paratively narrow  and  elongate  form,  often  branching  or 
aggregated  in  colonies.  In  this  sense  the  group  corre- 
sponds to  the  cryptocarpous  discophorans  of  Eschscholtz, 
the  Craspedota  of  Gegenbaur,  the  Cycloneura  of  Eimer, 
and  the  Hydroida  or  Hydroidea  of  various  authors. 

hydromedusan  (hF'dro-me-du'san),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bydromedusce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Bydromedusce.  Also 
liydromedusa. 

Hydromedusinse  (hi-dro-me-du-si'ne),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Bydromedusa  +’  -ince.]  Same  as  By- 
dromedusce. 


Nicholson’s  Hydrometer. 


water,  + XiQoq,  stone:  see  -Ute.]  The  zeolitic 
mineral  gmelinite. 

hydrologic  (hi-dro-loj'ik),  a.  [<  hydrolog-y  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrology. 

We  . . . consider  the  forests  ...  as  regulators  of  hy- 
drologic conditions,  influencing  the  waterflow  in  springs, 
brooks,  and  rivers.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXII.  226. 

hydrological  (hi-dro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  hydro- 
logic  + -al. ] Same  as  hydrologic. 
hydrologist  (hi-drol'o-jist),  n.  [<  hydrolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  skilled  in  hydrology, 
hydrology  (M-drol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  liydrologie 
= Sp.  hidrologia  = Pg.  hydrologia  = It.  idrolo- 
gia,  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  + -Xoyia,  < Xtyuv , 
speak:  see  -ology.)  The  science  of  water,  its 
properties,  phenomena,  and  laws,  its  distribu- 
tion over  the  earth’s  surface,  etc. 
hydrolysis  (hi-drol'i-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + Xvatc,  a dissolving,  < X iieiv,  loose,  dis- 
solve.] A kind  of  chemical  decomposition  by 
which  a compound  is  broken  up  and  resolved 
into  other  compounds  by  taking  up  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  Thus,  by  hydrolysis  cane-sugar  takes 
up  a molecule  of  water  and  is  resolved  into  one  molecule 
of  dextrose  and  one  of  levulose. 
hydrolytic  (hl-dro-lit'ik),  a.  [<  hydrolysis 
(-lyt-)  + -ic.]  Producing  hydrolysis,  or  relat- 
ed.' to  the  process  or  results  of  hydrolysis. 

Hydrolytic  decompositions,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are 
connected  with  the  union  of  the  elements  of  water  with 
the  decomposing  body.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  671. 

hydromagnesite  (In-dro-mag'ne-slt),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + E.  magnesia  + -ite2.] 
A white  native  hydrous  carbonate  of  magne- 


Hydromedusa  + -oid.]  Having  the  characters 
of  the  Hydromedusee ; resembling  the  Hydro- 
medusce. 

hydromel  (hi'dro-mel),  n.  [<  F.  hydromel  = 
Sp.  hidromel  = Pg.  hydromel  = It.  idromele , < L. 
hydromel , hydromeli,  < Gr.  vdpdpeli,  a kind  of 
mead  made  of  water  and  honey,  < vdup  (vdp-), 
water,  + yeh  = L.  mel,  honey.]  A liquor  con- 
sisting of  honey  diluted  with  water,  ferment- 
ed or  unfermented:  in  the  former  case  called 
vinous  hydromel , and  also  mead. 

As  touching  the  mead  called  Hydromeli,  it  consisted  in 
times  past  of  rain  water,  well  purified,  and  hony. 


hydromicaceous 

ment  for  measuring 
specific  gravity,  es- 
pecially that  of  water 
and  other  fluids,  and 
hence  the  strength 
of  spirituous  liquors 
and  of  various  solu- 
tions. In  Nicholson’s 
hydrometer  for  solids  (see 
cut)  the  weight  is  first  de- 
termined which,  placed  in 
the  upper  pan,  will  depress 
the  instrument  to  the  zero- 
mark  ( a ) ; then  the  weights 
are  found  which  are  need- 
ed to  do  this  when  the 
body  experimented  upon 
is  placed,  first  in  the  upper 
and  then  in  the  lower  pan. 

The  difference  between 
these  last  weights  and 
that  first  found  gives  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air 
and  in  water  respectively, 
whence  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  common  type  of  hydrometer  for  liquids  consists 
of  a glass  tube  with  a graduated 
stem  of  uniform  diameter,  a bulb 
to  cause  it  to  float  in  the  liquid,  and 
a weight  or  counterpoise  to  cause 
the  stem  to  stand  upright  as  it 
floats.  From  the  reading  of  the 
scale  at  the  point  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  floating,  the  specific 
gravity  is  ascertained  either  di- 
rectly or  by  a simple  calculation. 
Scales  in  common  use  are  those  of 
Baum6,  as  applicable  to  liquids 
either  more  or  less  dense  than  wa- 
ter ; in  the  former  case  the  zero  is 
near  the  top,  and  in  the  latter  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stem ; the  gradu- 
ation is  conventional,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  obtained  from  the 
reading  by  means  of  a series  of  ta- 
bles. AnotherformisthatofTwed- 
dell.  Hydrometers  constructed  to 
measure  the  purity,  density,  or  de- 
gree of  concentration  of  particu- 
lar liquids  receive  special  names, 
as  alcoholo7neler,  lactometer,  etc. 
2.  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  velocity  or  discharge  of  water, 
as  in  rivers,  from  reservoirs,  etc. 
Hydrometra1  (hl-drom'e-tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + phpov,  a measure.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Bydrometridce.  The 
European  II.  stagnorum  and  the  American  II.  lineata  are 
The  genus  as  originally  established  by  f’abri- 


Common  Form  of  Hy- 
drometer for  liquids,  in  hy- 
drometer-glass. 


examples.  w 

cius  (1796)  was  divided  by  Latreille  (1807)  into  Hydrometra 
proper,  Gerris,  and  Velia. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxi.  6.  hydrometra2  (hi-dro-me'  tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Hydromel,  or  water-hony,  in  long  continuance  will  be- 
come wine.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  566. 

In  divers  parts  of  Muscovy  and  some  other  northern 
regions,  the  common  drink  is  hydromel,  made  of  water 
fermented  with  honey ; and  indeed,  if  a due  proportion 
betwixt  those  two  be  observed,  and  the  fermentation  be 
skillfully  ordered,  there  may  be  that  way,  as  experience 
hath  assured  us,  prepared  such  a liquor,  both  for  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  wholesomeness,  as  few  that  have  not  hvdrometric  (hl-dro-met'rik),  a.  [As  hydrome- 
tasted  such  a one  would  believe.  ter  + -ic.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a hydrometer,  or 


vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + 'pyrpa,  uterus.]  In jpathol., 
catarrhal  endometritis. 

There  sometimes  exists  a form  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  giving  rise  to 
a mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion.  ...  If  the  fluid  is 
watery,  this  is  called  hydrometra. 

B.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  180. 


i one  would  believe. 

Boyle,  Usefulness  of  Nat.  Philos.,  ii.  4. 

They  [British  Gauls]  drank  beer  and  hydromel,  which 
was  carried  about  in  metal  beakers  or  jugs  of  earthen- 
ware. C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  122. 

hydromeningitis  (hi-  dro  - men  - in  - ji ' tis),  n, 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  + NL.  meningitis, 
q.  v.]  Inpathol.,  meningitis  with  serous  effu- 
sion. See  meningitis. 


to  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity, 
velocity,  discharge,  etc.,  of  fluids. — 2.  Made  by 
means  of  a hydrometer:  as,  hydrometric  ob- 
servations— Hydrometric  pendulum,  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a hollow  ball  suspended  from  the  center  of 
a graduated  quadrant,  and  held  in  a stream  to  mark  by  its 
deflection  the  velocity  of  the  current ; a current-gage. 


hydrometallurgy  (hi-dro-met'al-er-ji)  «.  Lv  t-he  famil  Hyarometridce. 
Gr.  viap  (vdp-),  water,  + metallurgy.]  TllQ  


. . hydrometrid  (hl-drom'e-trid),  n.  An  insect  of 
■A  the  familv  Bndrometridce. 


cess  of  assaying  or  reducing  ores  by  liquid  re- 
agents. 


Hydrometrid®  (hi-dro-met'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 


sium,  sometimes  occurring  in  crystals,  but  hydrometamorphism  (hi-dro-met-a-mdr'flzm), 


more  frequently  amorphous,  earthy,  and  chalk- 
like. 

hydromancy  (hi'dro-man-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  hidro- 
mancia  = It.  ulromanzia,  < L.  hydromantia,  < Gr. 
as  if  *hdpopavTsia  (cf.  vdpouavrtc,  one  who  divines 
from  water),  < Map  (Mp-),  water,  + pavreia,  divi- 
nation.] Divination  by  some  use  or  from  some 
^phenomenon  of  water. 

hydromania  (hl-dro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + pavia,  madness.]  Inpathol.,  a 
species  of  melancholia  under  the  influence 


m.  [<Gr.iidu/D  (Mp-), water,  + H. metamorphism.] 
A kind  of  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks 
brought  about  by  water,  in  contradistinction  to 
pyrometamorphism,  or  metamorphism  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  effected  by  heat, 
hydrometeor  (hi-dro-me'te-or),  re.  [<  Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + (NGrr.)  pereapov,  a meteor:  see 
meteor .]  A meteor  or  atmospheric  phenome- 
non dependent  upon  the  vapor  of  water ; in  the 
plural,  all  the  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  at- 


< Bydrometra 1 + -idee!]  A family  of  heteropter- 
ous  insects  with  long  legs  fitted  for  walking  on 
the  water,  typified  by  the  genus  Bydrometra. 

The  family  formerly  included  the  genus  Hydrometra  in  a 
broad  sense,  but  the  genera  Velia  and  Gerris  are  now  re- 
moved to  other  families.  Species  of  the  restricted  fam- 
ily are  frequently  observed  on  the  surface  of  pools  and 
streams,  where  they  walk  with  the  very  slender  body  ele- 
vated upon  their  long  legs,  but  do  not  swim  in  the  water 
like  the  true  water-bugs,  Hydrocorisce.  Also  called  Hy- 
drometrides,  Hydrometrina,  and  Ilydrometrites. 

hydrometrograph  (hl-dro-met'ro-gr&f),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + phpov,  a measure,  + 
ypd(f)ELv,  write,  record.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining and  recording  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  from  an  orifice  in  a given  time. 


mosphere,  as  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 

of  which  the  sufferer  is  led  to  commit  suicide  hydrometeorological  (hl-dro-me^te-or-o-loj'i-  _ 

by  drowning.  It  sometimes  appears  in  pel-  kal),a.  [<  hydrometeorology  + -ic-al.]  Relating  hydrometry  (hi-drom'e-tn),  n.  [As  hydrome- 
lagra.  or  pertaining  to  hydrometeorology.  ter  + -y.]  The  art  or  operation  of  determin- 

hydromantic  (hl-dro-man'tik),  a.  and  n.  [As  hydrometeorology  (hi-dro-me^te-o-rol'o-ji),  n.  ing  by  means  of  hydrometers  the  specific  grav- 
hydromancy  (-mant-)  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + peTeupoXoy'ia,  meteor-  ity,  density,  velocity,  etc.,  of  fluids, 
to  hydromancy.  ology:  see  meteorology.  Cf.  hydrometeor.]  That  hydromica  (hi-dro-mi'ka),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-), 

It  n.  The  art  of  producing  surprising  effects  branch  of  meteorology  which  is  concerned  with  water,  + NL.  mica,  q.  v.]  A variety  of  potash- 
dependent  on  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  water  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  rain,  mica  which  contains  more  water  than  ordinary 
and  hydrodynamics.  -^-clouds,  snow,  hail,  etc.  muscovite,  and  is  less  elastic.^  See  mica. 

hydromechanics (hFdro-me-kan'iks), n.  [< Gr.  hydrometer (In-drom'e-ter),^.  [< Grr.vdpophpiov,  hydromicaceous (hPdro-mi-ka'shius), a.  [< \hy- 
vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + E.  mechanics , q.  v.]  The  a vessel  for  measuring  hydrostatically,  < vdup  dromica  + - aceous .]  Of  the  nature  of  hydro- 
science of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  or  of  their  (vdp-),  water, -{•/lirpov, a measure.]  1.  Aninstrn-  mica;  containing  hydromica. 


hydromicaceous 


Hydromicaceous  and  argillaceous  schists. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sri.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  282. 
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hydromotor  (hi-dro-mo'tor),  re.  [<  Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + NL.  motor , motor.]  A form  of 
motor,  designed  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 


hydropericardium  (hi-dro-per-i-kar'di-um),  re. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  Mop  ( Mp -),  water,  4-  irepiMpdiov, 
pericardium.]  In  pathol.,  the  accumulation  of 
serous  liquid  in  the  pericardial  cavity.  Also 
ujuuui,  ucsigueu  iur  cue  propulsion  oi  vessels,  called  hydrocardia. 
in  which  the  propelling  power  is  that  of  jets  of  hydroperitoneum  (hl-dro-per'i'i-to-ne,um),  re. 
water  ejected  from  the  sides  or  stern.  [<  Gr.  M up  (Mp-),  water,  '+  trepirlvaiov,  perito- 

The  little  vessel  supplied  with  the  hydromotor  met  with  neum.]  In  pathol.,  the  effusion  of  lymph  into 
a lair  degree  of  success.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  47.  the  peritoneal  cavity ; ascites. 

hydromphalum  (hi-drom'fa-lum),  ».  [NL.,  < hydrophane  (hi'dro-fan),  re.  [<  Gr.  Mop  ( Mp -), 
Gr.  Mp6pj>aAoc,  having  water  in  the  umbilical  re-  water,  + <j>avoc,  clear,  < thaivuv,  show,  shine.] 
eions.  (.  Moo  (Mo-),  water.  4-  audtaXAc.  boss.  Irrtr’  A 4'1~  A 1 ‘ ’ " ' ’ ' ‘ 


Hydrophyllaceae 


^ * 14*5  "“UVA  Xix  mu  urnwniuatic* 

gions,  < Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + 'op^aVtq,  boss,  knob, 
navel.]  In  pathol.,  an  accumulation  of  serous 

liquid  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  OF  -.v.u.vu,  wm.  VliVi*  WVWUJVO  1/XU1 
simply  the  extension  of  the  umbilicus  by  as-  called  oculus  mundi. 
cites.  Also  hydromplialon.  hydrophanous  (hi-drof'a-nus), 


hydromyd  (hi'dro-mid),  re.  An  animal  of  the 

genus  Hydromys.  E.  Blyth.  — „.  

hydromyelia  (hFdro-mi-e'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Hydrophasianus  (hi-dro-fa-si-a'nus),  re.  [NL., 
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A partly  translucent  whitish  or  light-colored 
variety  of  opal,  which  absorbs  water  upon  im- 
mersion and  then  becomes  transparent.  Also 

, v ,,  a.  [As  hydro- 
phone + -ous.)  Made  transparent  by  immer- 
sion in  water.  See  hydrophane. 


id op  ( vdp -),  water,  4-  pveA.dc,  marrow.]  In  pa- 
thol., the  distention  of  the  central  canal  or  ven- 
tricular cavity  of  the  spinal  cord  with  a se- 
rous liquid.  See  hydrorachis.  Also  hydromye- 
lus. 

Hydromyinss  (hi'1'dro-mi-i'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hydromys  + -ire®.]  A subfamily  of  rodents  of 
the  family  Muridw,  of  which  the  type  is  the  ge- 
nus Hydromys,  and  in  which  the  teeth  are  only 
12  in  number. 

Hydromys  (hi'dro-mis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + pig  = E.  mouse.)  A genus  of 
rodents  constituting  the  subfamily  Hydromyi- 
nte,  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  where  the 
species  are  known  as  water-rats  and  beaver- 
rats.  II.  chrysogaster  is  an  example.  Geoffroy, 
1805.  See  cut  under  beaver-rat. 

hydromysta,  hydromystes  (hi-dro-mis'ta, 
-tez),  re.  [<  LGr.  Mpopvarric,  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + picnic,  one  who  initiates : see  mysta- 
gogue.  ] In  the  early  church,  a presbyter  or 
cleric  who  sprinkled  with  holy  water  the  people 
entering  or  leaving  a church. 

hydronaphthol  (hi-dro-naf  'thol),  re.  [<  Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + E.'naphthol. ] 


< Gr.  Mop  (Mp-).  water,  + (pamavor,  a pheas- 
ant.] A genus  of  jacanas,  of  the  family  Bar- 


Asiatic  Water-pheasant  ( Hydrophasianus  chirurgus). 


ridas  or  Jacanidas,  established  by  Wagler  in  1832, 
containing  the  Asiatic  water-pheasant  orpheas- 
ant-taile.d  jacana,  H.  chirurgus.  See  Jacana. 
hydrophid  (hi'dro-fid),  re.  A venomous  sea- 
f u.-  — - snake  of  (lie  family  Hydrophidas. 

An  antisep-  Hydrophidas  (ki-drof'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hu- 


' — r v — r / 7 ■ a-..  j xiu  an 

tic  preparation,  probably  one  of  the  naphthols, 
prepared  from  naphthalene.  [Trade-name.] 

Hydronematese  (h!//dro-ne-ma'te-e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  (Nees  von  Esenbeek,  1823),' < Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + vypa(r-),  a thread,  + -ece.)  In 
hot.,  same  as  Algos. 

hydronephelite  (hi-dro-nef'e-lit),  re.  [<Gr.  Mop  — — - 
(Mp-),  water,  + nephelite,  q.  v.]  A hydrous  sili-  several  genera,  as  Hydrophj 
cate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  related  to  thorn-  hydrophlle  (hi'dro-fil), 
sonite  in  composition,  and  derived  from  the  al  ^ water-heetlo  nf  tbe 
teration  of  elseolite  (nephelite). 
hydronephrosis  (hl'dro-nef-ro'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 

lit*  4IA/.IA  / Iln  A \ UtaIah  I ..  i .7  . . / 1.1  A 


becoming  yel- 
lowish below, 
with  numer- 
ous transverse 
black  blotches. 

hydrophite 

(ki'dro-fit), 
w.  ["<  Gr. 

Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  4- 
60if,  snake, 

+ -ite2.]  A 
massive  min- 
eral of  a 
•green  color.  Hydrophis  cyaneicincta. 

It  is  a hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium, 
allied  to  deweylite  and  to  serpentine, 
hydrophobe  (hi'dro-fob),  n . [=  F.  hydrophobe  = 
Sp.  liidrofobo  = Pg.  hydrophobo  = It.  idrofobo, 
< L.  hydropliobus , < Gr.  idpotyofiog,  having  a hor- 
ror of  water:  see  hydrophobia .]  One  who  is 
suffering  from  hydrophobia, 
hydrophobia  (hl-dro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Also  hydro- 
phoby , formerly  hydrophobie,  < F.  hydrophobie  = 
Sp . hidrofobia  = Pg.  hydrophobia  = It.  idro- 
fobia;  < LL.  hydrophobia , < Gr.  vdpofoftia,  a 
horror  of  water  caused  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  < vdpo<t>6pog,  having  a horror  of  water,  < 
vdup  ( vdp -),  water,  + Qepeodai,  fear,  0o/3oc,  fear.] 
In  pathol . : (a)  A symptom  of  rabies  in  man, 
consisting  in  a furious  aversion  to  liquids  and  an 
inability  to  swallow  them.  See  rabies.  Hence 
— ( b ) Rabies,  especially  in  human  beings. 

Athenodorus  . . . writeth  that  not  only  the  . . . lepro- 
sie,  but  also  the  hydrophobie — that  is  to  say,  the  fear  of 
water  occasioned  by  the  biting  of  a mad  dog — were  first 
discovered  in  the  days  of  Asclepiades. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  638. 
(c)  Any  morbid  or  unnatural  dread  of  water, 
such  as  may  exist  independently  of  rabies, 
hydrophobic  (hi-dro-fo'bik),  a.  [<  LL.  liydro- 
phobicus , K Gr.  MfHxpofhMc,  < Mpo<pof3ta,  hydro- 
phobia: see  hydrophobia .]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  affected  with  hydrophobia  or  rabies;  rabid. 

There  are  people  who  deny  the  existence  of  hydrophobic. 
infection.  The  American,  VI.  277. 


r 7 • ~T  -V7  -i  * A/^-vviv/n.  me  American,  vi. 

erect  poison-fangs,  and  the  tail  compressed  in  » ’ ’ 

rbedsefianSesaUd  thUS  mted  ^ SWi“ming!  mo^d^ondS^rofeel b^exc'essCd  ead 
the  sea-snakes,  or  marine  venomous  serpents.  ^ - • , S ..  . 


These  snakes  inhabit  the  Indian  ocean  and  tropical  parts 
of  the  Pacific,  and  are  extremely  poisonous.  There  are 
several  genera,  as  Hydrophis , Platurus , and  Pelamis. 

lydrophile  (hi'dro-fil),  re.  [<  NL.  Hydrophilus.] 
A water-beetle  of  the  genus  Hydrophilus,  or 
one  of  the  Hydrophilidce. 
hydrophilid  (hi-drof'i-lid),  re 
drophilidce. 


V , vpu.  VUAiJ  \ X Y UVX  Xv  0X0],  it.  [It  U.j  \ I 7 ...  , ' / ' 

Gr.  Mup  (wdp-),  water,  + reE0pdf,kidnev,  + -osis.]  J!roplulta or. 

In  pathol.,  acondition  produced  by  obstruction  Hydrophllldae  (m-dro-fil  l-d  e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
of  the  outflow  of  the  urine  through  the  ureter,  ' Hydrophilus  + -idee.)  A family  of  clavi- 
so  that  the  ureter  and  the  renal  pelvis  become 


of  rabies,  which  may  simulate  its  real  or  sup- 
posed symptoms. 

hydrophoby  (bi'dro-fo-bi),  re.  [See  hydropho- 
bia.) Hydrophobia.  [Rare.] 

They  set  up  the  long  howl  of  hydrophoby  at  my  princl- 
ples-  Coleridge,  To  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

One  of  the  Hy-  Hydrophora  (hi-drof  'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Mpoipopoc,  carrying  water:  see  hydrophore.) 


greatly  distended. 

hydronephrotic  (hi,/dro-nef-rot'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  hydronephrosis, 
hydronette  (hi'dro-net),  re.  [<  F.  hydronette, 

< Gr.  Mop  (vSp-),  water,  + -re-,  a mere  inser- 
tion, + -ette.)  1.  A.  syringe. — 2.  A portable 
force-pump  for  use  in  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories. 

Hydroparastatse  (hi//dro-pa-ras'ta-te),  re.  pi. 

[<  LGr.  Mpovapaorarai,  {Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), water, 

+ napacTarric,  one  who  stands  by,  an  assistant : 
see parastatic.)  A sect  which  separated  from 
the  early  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sec- 
ond century : so  named  from  their  use  of  water 
only,  instead  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  Also  called  Aquarians  and  Encratites. 
hydropath  (hl'dro-path),  re.  [<  hydropath-y .) 

*Same  as  hydropathist.  . , — 

hydropathic,  hydropathical  (hi-dro-path'ik,  r,~  ...  , 

-i-kal),  a.  [<  hydropathy  + -ic-al.)  Relating  hydrophlllte  (hi-drof  l-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  reJup  (u<Jp-), 
to  hydropathy.  Jib  water,  + <pi?.oc,  loving,  + -ite2.)  Native  calcium 


Hydrophilus 
corn  beetles, 
with  numerous 
genera  and  spe- 
cies. The  dorsab- 
dominal  segments 
are  partly  membra- 
nous ; the  ventral 
segments  are  free ; 
at  least  one  pair  of 
tarsi  are  5-jointed ; 
the  palpi  are  dis- 
tant at  base;  and 
the  angles  of  the 
large  quadrate 
mentum  are  not 
prolonged.  The 
same  or  a corre- 
sponding group  of 
water-loving  bee- 
tles is  called  Hy- 
drophilida,  Hy- 
drophili.  Hydro- 
philii,  Hydrophilini,  Hydrophilites,  or  Ilydrophilioidea 
See  also  cut  under  Hydrobius. 


, larva ; 


Hydrophilus  p teens. 


B,  pupa  ; C,  imago.  (About  natu- 
ral size.) 


*chlorid.  Also  called  chlorocalcite. 


to  Hydropathy. 

hydropathist  (hi-drop'a-thist),  re.  [<  hydrop- 
athy + -ist.)  1.  One  who  is  Versed  in  or  prac- 
tises hydropathy. — 2.  One  who  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  hydropathic  treatment. 

He  has  tried  both  hydropathy  and  homoeopathy ; . . . 

■ has  now  settled  into  a confirmed  hydropathist. 

G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures, 
hydropathy  (hl-drop'a-tki),  re.  [=  F.  hydropa- 
thie;  a name  formed  after  the  supposed  analo- 
gy of  homeopathy,  allopathy,  etc.,  and  intended 
to  signify  ‘water-cure’  or  ‘water-treatment’: 

< Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + naBoc,  suffering,  dis-  , _ „ , „ 

ease.]  The  method  of  treating  diseases  by  the  Hydrophis  (hi  dro-fis),n.  [NL.,<Gr.re(L>p  (re/ip-), 
external  and  internal  use  of  water;  hydro  ther-  °,t^’  a Sllake-]  Tlle  typical  genus 

' ’ - Hop  ot  Hydrophidas  or  sea-snakes.  One  of  the  com- 
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One  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  Huxley 
and  other  authors  divide  the  Hydroeoa,  the 
other  two  being  the  Discophora  and  the  Sipho- 
liophora.  The  members  are,  in  ail  cases  except  that  of 
Hydra,  fixed  ramified  hydrosomes,  on  which  many  hy- 
dranths  and  gonophores  are  developed.  The  tentacles 
are  either  scattered  over  the  hydranths  or  arranged  in  one 
circle  round  the  mouth,  or  in  two  circles,  one  close  to  the 
mouth  and  one  near  the  aboral  end.  Very  generally  — for 
example,  in  all  Mrhrtnriida’  and  Tubulariidte—  there  is  a 
hard  chitinous  euticular  skeleton  or  ccenosarc,  which  usu- 
ally gives  rise  to  hydrotheca!,  into  which  the  hydranths 
can  be  retracted.  The  gonophores  present  every  variety, 
from  sacs  to  free-swimming  medusoids.  The  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  bell  in  these  medusoids  is  always  produced  into 
a velum,  and  otolithic  sacs  and  eye-spots  are  very  gen- 
erally disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bell.  The  great  majority  of  what  are  some- 
times termed  the  naked-eyed  medusie,  Gymnophthalmata 
are  simply  the  free-swimming  gonophores  of  Hydrophora. 
hydrophoran  (hl-drof'o-ran),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Hydrophora;  per- 
taining to  the  Hydrophora. 

+ II.  re.  One  of  the  Hydrophora. 
hydrophore  (hi'dro-for),  re.  [<  Gr.  Mpo^,6poc, 
eairymg  water,  < Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + spopoc, 
< ot pav  = E.  bear'1 . ] An  instrument  for  obtain- 


; — .... ing  specimens  of  water  from  any  desired  depth 

hydrophilous (bI-drof'i-lus),«.  [<Gr.£<L)p(iWp-),  below  the  surface. 

water,  + <j>aoc,  loving.]  In  hot.,  pollinated  hy  hydrophorous  (hl-drof'6-rus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  agency  of  water.  Compare  anemophilous,  the  Hydrophora. 


entomophilous. 

Hydrophilus  (hi-drof  'i-lus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mop  (vdp-),  water,  + tfiiMc,  loving.]  The  typi- 
cal  genus  of  Hydrophilidce . it  contains  the  largest 
beetles  of  the  family,  such  as  the  giant  water-beetle, 


hydrophthalmia  (M-drof-thal'mi-a),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  -I-  o^aA/ioc,  eye.]  In 
pathol,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  either  the 
aqueous  or  the  vitreous  humor.  Dunglison. — 
Hydrophthalmia  anterior^  Same  as  Imphthalmos. 


ux  uric  Kuimy,  suuii  us  uie  giant  water-oeetle,  nyuiuyuiiuaimia  anterior,  ftame  as  oupnthaimos. 

H.  triangularis,  a common  North  American  species,  of  hydrophthalmy  (hi'drof-thal-mi),  re.  Same  as 
a shining  black  color,  li  inches  lomr.  The  corresumm.  r-r, n “ 


a shining  black  color,  l j inches  long.  The  correspond 
ing  European  species  is  LI.  piceus.  Also  called  Hydro- 
soma. 
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apeutics,  especially  in  the  cruder  forms 
water-cure. 


monest  sea-snakes  is  the  chital,  H.  cyaneicincta,  \ 
attains  a length  of  5 or  6 feet,  and  is  of  a greenish 


hydrophthalmia.  [Rare.] 

Hydrophyceae  (hi-dro-fi'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Fries,  1825),  < Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + tpvmc,  a 
seaweed  (see  fucus),  + -etc.)  In  hot.,  same  as 
A Ig/e. 

n.  pi. 
-acece.) 


the  com-  TT  ... 

eta,  which  Hydrophyllaceae  (hi  "dro-fi-la'se-e), 
mish  color  [NL.  (Lindley,  1836),  < Hydrophyllum  + 


Detached  Hydrophyllia 
of  A thorybia  rosacea,  a si- 
phonophorous  hydrozoan. 


Hydrophyllacese 

A family  of  plants,  the  waterleaf  family, 
consisting  mostly  of  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs, 
with  a watery  insipid  juice,  alternate  or.  rarely 
opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  mostly  scorpioid 
inflorescence,  regular  pentamerous  and  pen- 
tandrous  flowers,  with  the  stamens  borne  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  its 
lobes,  a dimerous  ovary,  and  2 distinct  styles. 
There  are  16  genera  and  about  160  species,  most 
of  which  are  North  American.  Called  Hydro- 
leacese  by  Robert  Brown  in  1810. 
Hydrophylleae  (hi-dro-fil'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hydrophyllum,  + -oak. ] A tribe  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Hydrophyllacece,  differing  from  the 
other  tribes  in  having  the  corolla-lobes  often 
contorted. 

hydrophyllia,  n.  Plural  of  hydrophyllium. 
hydrophylliaceous  (hi-dro-fil-i-a'shius),  a.  [< 
Hydrophyllium  + - aceous .]  Having  the  char- 
acters of  a hydrophyllium. 
hydrophyllium  (hi-dro-fil'i-um),  n. ; pi.  hydro- 
phyllia (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

M up  (vdp-),  water,  + <j> vX- 
aov  = L.  folium,  leaf.] 
The  peculiar  protective 
envelop  or  hydrotheca  of 
the  hydranths  of  some 
oceanic  hydrozoans,  as  the 
Siphonophora,  of  laminar 
or  foliaceous  character. 
Also  called  bract. 
hydrophylls  (hi'dro-filz),  n.  pi.  [(Lindley, 
1846)  < Hydrophyllum.']  Lindley’s  name  for 
the  waterleaf  family,  the  Hydrophyllacece. 
Hydrophyllum  (hi-dro-fil'um),  n.  [NL. 
(Tournefort)  (so  called  because  of  a cavity  in 
each  leaf  which 
holds  a small 
quantity  of  wa- 
ter), < Gr.  vdup 
(idp-),  water,  4- 
QvXAov,  a leaf.] 

A genus  of 
dicotyledonous 
sympetalous 
plants,  the 
type  genus  of 
the  family  Hy- 
drophyllacese 
and  tribe  Hy- 
drophyllex.  They 
are  characterized 
by  having  the  calyx 
nearly  open,  with 
or  without  a small 
appendage  at  each 
sinus ; the  corolla 
campanulate,  the 
tube  within  bear- 
ing a linear  longi- 
tudinal appendage 
opposite  each 
lobe,  with  in- 
folded edges  form- 
ing a nectariferous 
groove ; filaments 
and  style  long-ex- 
serted ; ample  petioled  leaves ; and  the  flowers  white  or 
pale-blue,  and  cymose.  Only  6 or  8 species  are  known,  all 
natives  of  North  America.  They  are  all  called  waterleaf. 

hydrophysocele  (M-dro-fi'so-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + <pi>ad,  a bellows,  a bubble,  4- 
K7/A7J,  a tumor.]  In  pathol.,  a hernia  containing 
both  serous  fluids  and  gas. 

Hydrophyta  (hi-drof'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lyng- 
bye,  1819),  < Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  ipvrov,  a 
plant.]  1 . A name  proposed  as  a substitute  for 
the  word  Algce.  The  word  has  never  been  much  used, 
and  is,  moreoyer,  objectionable,  since  not  all  submerged 
plants  are  algfe,  and  it  is  not  applicable  to  aerial  forms. 

★ 2.  [(.  c.]  Plural  of  hydrophyton. 
hydrophyte  (hi'dro-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-), 
water,  + <pvr6v,  a plant.  ] A plant  which  grows 
in  water ; an  aquatic  plant, 
hydrophytography  (hPdro-fi-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [As 
hydrophyte  + Gr.  -ypaiftia,  < ypaipeiv,  write.]  The 
description  of  water-plants.  [Rare.] 
hydrophytology  (hPdro-fi-tol'o-ji),  n.  [As  hy- 
drophyte + Gr.  -A/jyiaf  heyuv,  speak:  see  - ology .] 
That  branch  of  botany  which  relates  to  aquatic 
★plants. 

hydrophyton  (hi-drof'i-ton),  n. ; pi.  hydrophyta 
(-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdup  ( vdp -),  water,  + tpvrov,  a 

plant.]  In  the  hydroid  acalephs,  the  common 
support  by  which  the  several  zooids  of  a colony 
are  connected  one  with  another.  The  base  or 
proximal  end  of  the  hydrophyton  is  the  hydrorhiza ; the 
intermediate  part  between  the  hydrorhiza  and  the  hydranth 
is  the  hydrocaulus . 

hydrophytous  (hi-drof 'i-tus),  a.  [As  hydrophy- 
ton 4-  -ous.]  Having  the  character  of  a hydro- 
phyton. 


Waterleaf  ( Hydrophyllum  Virgin icum). 
a,  flower ; b,  fruit. 
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hydropic  (hi-drop'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME .ydropik, 

< OF.hydrojrique,  idropique,  F.  hydropique  = Sp. 
hidropico  = Pg.  hydropico  = It.  idropico,  < L.  hy- 
dropicuSy  < Gr.  vdpuTZLudq,  dropsical,  < vdpD^, 
dropsy:  see  hydropsy y dropsy.']  I.  a.  Contain- 
ing or  produced  by  water ; dropsical. 

Drye  folk  & ydropike,  & dede  at  the  laste ; 

Alle  called  on  that  cortayse  & claymed  his  grace. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1096. 

Hydropick  humors  not  discernable  at  first  from  a fair 
and  juicy  fleshinesse  of  body. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Every  lust  is  a kind  of  hydropic  distemper,  and  the  more 
we  drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst.  Tillotson. 

II.  n 1.  A medicine  that  relieves  or  cnres 
dropsy. — 2.  A dropsical  person, 
hydropical  (hi-drop'i-kal),  a.  [<  hydropic  4- 
-al.]  Same  as  hydropic. 

Waterish  or  hydropical  tumours  are  the  effects  of  an 
extravasated  serum.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  i.  23. 

hydropically  (hi-drop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a hy- 
dropical or  dropsical  manner. 

It  may  I confess  by  siccity  and  astriction  afford  a con- 
firmation unto  parts  relaxed,  and  such  as  be  hydropically 
disposed.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

hydropisyt,  n.  An  earlier  form  of  hydropsy. 
hydroplanula  (hi-dro-plan'u-ia),  n. ; pi.  hydro- 
planula  (-le).  [NL.,  < Hydra,  a genus  oi  hy- 

drozoans, + planula,  a stage  of  the  embryo.] 
The  transitional  stage  of  the  emhryo  of  a hy- 
drozoan intermediate  between  the  planula  and 
the  tentaculated  aetinula. 
hydropneumatic  (Mi'dro-nu-inat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + nvevpaTtKug,  of  or  caused 
by  wind  or  air : see  pneumatic .]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  the  action  of  water  and 
air ; involving  the  combined  action  of  water 
and  air  or  gas — Hydropneumatic  accumulator. 
See  accumulator. 

hydropneumonia  (hi//dro-nu-mo'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  NL.  pneumonia,  q.  v.] 
In  pathol.,  dropsy  or  edema  of  the  lungs. 

hydropneumopericardium  (hl-dro-nu-mo-per- 
i-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4- 
nvevpa,  breath,  wind  (cf.  nvevpulz,  lung),  + nepi- 
Kapdtov,  pericardium.]  In  pathol,,  the  presence 
of  serous  fluid  and  air  in  the  pericardial  cavity, 
hydropneumothorax  (hl-dro-nu-mo-tho'raks), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  -f  NL.  pneu- 
mothorax, q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  the  presence  of  air 
*and  serous  fluid  in  a pleural  cavity, 
hydropolyp  (hi'dro-pol-ip),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup 
(vdp-), -water,  4-  irohvmmc,  polyp : see  polyp.]  A 
hydroid  polyp;  a hydrozoan,  as  distinguished 
from  a coral  polyp  or  actinozoan. 
Hydropolypinffi  (hi-dro-pol-i-pl'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  (Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + zroAvzzovq,  polyp, 
+ -ince.]  A suborder  of  Hydromedusce,  mul- 
tiplying by  budding  and  by  sexual  products 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  shape  of  medusai. 
The  budding  polyps  maybe  disintegrated  from  the  parent 
and  so  all  remain  solitary,  or  they  may  remain  attached 
and  so  form  a colony.  In  both  cases  sexual  multiplication 
alternates  with  the  process  of  budding.  The  sexual  pro- 
ducts are  matured  in  the  wall  of  the  body-cavity,  which 
may  form  hollow  tentacular  processes  in  which  the  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  found. 

hydropropulsion  (hHdro-pro-pul'shon),  ».  [< 
Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + E propulsion .]  Pro- 
pulsion of  vessels  by  a hydromotor, 
hydrops  (hi'drops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdpuzp,  drop- 
sy^ vdup  (vdp-),  water:  see  hydro-.  Cf.  hydrop- 
sy.] Same  as  hydropsy .-  Hydrops  of  the  anterior 
Chamber.  Same  as  buphthalmos. 
hydropsy  (hi'drop-si),  n.  [Earlier  hydropisy,  < 
F.  hydropisie  — Sp.  hidropesia  — Pg.  hydropesia, 
hydropisia  — It.  idropisia,  < L.  hydropisie,  for 
*liydropiasis,  < Gr.  vdpuidaaiQ,  dropsy,  < vdpumav, 
have  the  dropsy,  < vdpujji,  dropsy:  see  hydrops.] 
Dropsy : the  original  form,  of  which  dropsy  is  a 
contraction. 

Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy: 

Unwieldy  man ; with  belly  monstrous  round. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  75. 

Hydropsyche  (ln-drop-si'ke),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
voup  (vdp-),  water,  + zjwx'b,  abutterfly:  see  Psy- 
che.] The  typical  genus  of  Hydropsy chidce . 
Hydropsychidse  (hi-drop-sik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Curtis,  1835),  < Hydropsyche  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  trichopterous  insects,  or  caddis-flies,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Hydropsyche,  having  the  third 
joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  elongate  and  fili- 
form, the  antenr.ro  setaceous,  and  the  feet 
spurred.  The  larv®  are  aquatic  and  predaceous, 
and  inhabit  stationary  cases. 

Hydropterideae  (hi-drop-te-rid'f-e),  n.pl.  [NL. , 

< Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + rtrepiq  or  wripiQ  (-id-),  a 
fern,  4-  -ece.]  A class  or  group  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  the  heterosporous  Filicales,  comprising 
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the  families  Marsileacesewnd.  Salviniacese,  which 
are  characterized  by  possessing  both  macro- 
spores and  microspores.  Also  called  Ehizocar- 
peee.  They  are  now  classed  with  the  ferns. 

hydroptic  (lu-drop'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  < hydropsy 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  hydrop- 
sy; dropsical;  hence,  thirsty.  [Rare.] 

This  I made  account  that  I begun  early,  when  I under- 
stood the  study  of  our  laws ; but  was  diverted  by  the  worst 
voluptuousness,  which  is  an  hydroptic  immoderate  desire 
of  human  learning  and  languages.  Donne,  Letters,  xx. 

He,  soul -hydroptic  with  a sacred  thirsty 
Sacked  at  the  flagon. 

Browning,  Grammarian’s  Funeral. 

Hydroptila  (hl-drop'ti-la),  n.  [NL.  (Dalman, 
1819),  < Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + utoW,  down, 
feathers.]  The  typical  genus  of  caddis-flies  of 
the  family  Hydroptilidce,  having  ocelli,  scarcely 
acuminate  wings,  and  the  head  with  elevated 
lobes  posteriorly. 

Hydroptilidae  (hl-drop-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Stephens,  1836),  < Hydroptila  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  trichopterous  insects,  or  caddis-flies,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Hydroptila,  containing  very 
minute  forms  which  resemble  mierolepidopter- 
OUS  insects.  They  are  very  hairy,  with  simple  palpi 
and  short  antennae.  The  larvae  are  found  in  both  running 
and  standing  water,  and  build  free  membranous  cases,  to 
which  a few  grains  of  sand  are  sometimes  added. 

liydropult  (hi'dro-pnlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  wa- 
ter, + E.  ( cata)pult .]  A portable  force-pump; 
a garden-pump.  Also  hydrapult. 

hydropyretic  (hi,/dro-pi-ret'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vdup 
(iidp-),  water,  4-  irvpeTo^,  fever:  see  pyretic.]  In 
pathol.,  of  orpertaining  to  fever  that  is  accom- 
panied by  sweating. 

hydroquinone  (hi-dro-kwi'non),  n.  [<  hydro- 
gen) 4-  quinonc.]  A dibasic  phenol  (C6H4- 
(OH)2)  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline 
and  treatment  of  the  quinono  formed  with  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  is  a crystalline  substance  with  a 
sweet  taste,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is 
much  nsed  in  place  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  an  agent  for  the 
development  of  photographic  plates.  Also  hydrochirwn 
and  ericinone,  and  more  properly  1,  4-phendicl. 

Hydroquinone  belongs  to  a class  of  organic  bodies  that 
the  chemist  calls  diphenols.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  376. 

hydrorachis,  hydrorrhachis  (hi-dror'a-kis), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdup  (iidp-),  water,  4-  joaxw,  spine.] 
In  pathol.,  serous  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal. 
When  this  is  in  cavities  within  the  spinal  cord  it  is  called 
hydrorachis  interna , or  hydromyelia;  when  between  the 
cord  and  the  walls  of  the  canal,  hydrorachis  exlerna.  Hy- 
drorachis alone  usually  denotes  hydrorachis  externa. 

hydrorhiza  (hi-dro-ri'za),  n. ; pi.  hydrorhizee 
(-ze).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  pi(a, 

root.]  The  eorm  or  rootstock  of  a fixed  hydro- 
zoan; the  common  base  of  a colony  of  hydroids, 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  some  support. 

The  base  begins  to  divide  up  and  send  out  processes. 
These  latter  grow  and  ramify  in  a manner  strikingly  like 
that  of  the  roots  of  a tree,  and  produce  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  hydrorhiza.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  78. 

hydrorhizal  (hl-dro-ri'zal),  a.  [<  hydrorhiza  + 
-al.]  Having  the  character  of  a hydrorhiza; 
pertaining  to  a hydrorhiza. 

hydrorhodonite  (hl"dro-r6'do-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vdup  (idp-),  water,  4-  E.  rhodonite.]  A hydrated 
manganese  silicate  found  at  Liingban  in 
Sweden. 

hydrorrhea,  hydrorrhcea  (hl-dro-re'a),  n. 
[NL.  hydrorrhcea, < Gr.  vdpoppoia,  lit.  a flowing  of 
water,  < vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  po/a,  a flowing,  < 
peiv,  flow.]  In  pathol.,  a copious  watery  dis- 
charge. 

hydrosalpinx  (hl-dro-sal'pingks),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vdup  (vdp-),  water,  4-  cafouyZ,  a trumpet.]  In 
pathol. , the  accumulation  of  serous  liquid  in  a 
Fallopian  tube. 

hydrosarcocele  (hi-dro-siir'ko-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vdup  (idp-),  water,  4-  sarcocele,  q.  v.]  In  pathol., 
sarcocele  attended  with  dropsy  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Hydr  osaurus  (hl-dro-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vdup  (idp-),  water,  4-  cavpoq,  lizard.]  A notable 
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genus  of  monitor-lizards,  of  the  family  Mo- 
nitoridts  or  Varanidce:  so  named  from  their 
aquatic  habits.  H.  salvator,  the  water-monitor,  is 
said  to  attain  a length  of  S feet ; it  inhabits  India  and 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  is  known  there  as  the  kabara- 
goya.  An  Australian  species,  H.  giganteus,  is  known  as 

★ the  lace-lizard. 

hydroscope  (hi'dro-skop),  n.  [=  F.  hydroscope 
= Pg.  liydroscopo  = It.  idroscopo,  < Gr.  iidpoai 16- 
mov,  a water-clock  (of.  Mpoasdnoc,  seeking  or 
finding  water),  < vdop  (vdp-),  water,  + gkottcIv, 
view.]  1 . A kind  of  w.ater-cloek  or  instrument 
formerly  used  for  measuring  time,  consisting  of 
a cylindrical  graduated  tube,  from  which  water 
slowly  escaped  through  an  aperture  in  the  coni- 
cal bottom,  the  subsidence  of  the  water  mark- 
ing the  lapse  of  time. — 2.  A hygroseope. 

hydroselenate  (hi-dro-sel'e-nat),  n.  [<  liydro- 
selen-ic  + -ate  1.]  In  chem.,  a salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydroselenic  acid  with  a salifiable  base . 
Also  called  selenide. 

hydroselenic  (hFdro-se-len'ik),  a.  [<  hydro- 
gen) + selen(ium)  + -i'c.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a combination  of  hydrogen  and  selenium Hy- 

droselenic acid,  H2Se,  a colorless  gas  which  resembles 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  but  is  much  more  offensive.  Also 
called  seleniureted  hydrogen. 

hydrosoma  (M-dro-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + coya,  body.]  1.  PI.  hydrosomata 
(-ma-ta).  The  entire  body  of  a hydrozoan,  usu- 
ally "compounded  of  several  hydranths.  Also 
hydrosome. 

In  an  early  stage  . . . every  hydrozoon  is  represented 
by  a single  hydranth,  . . . but,  in  many  cases,  the  buds 
developed  from  the  primary  hydranth  remain  connected 
together  by  a common  stem  or  coenosarc,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  a compound  body,  or  hydrosoma. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  117. 

2.  leap.)  In  entom.,  same  as  Bydrophilus.  La- 
porte,  1840. 

hydrosomal  (hi-dro-so'mal),  a.  [<  hydrosoma 
+ - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a hydrosoma : as, 
a hydrosomal  expansion;  a hydrosomal  layer. 
See  extract  under  Millepora.  Also  hydrosoma- 
tous. 

hydrosomata,  n.  Plural  of  liydrosoma,  1. 

hydrosomatous  (in-dro-som'a-tus),  a.  Same 
as  hydrosomal. 

hydrosome  (hi'dro-som),  n.  [<  NL.  liydrosoma.  ] 
Same  as  liydrosoma,  1. 

hydrosphere  (hl'dro-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop  ( Mp -), 
water,  + aibalpa,  sphere.]  The  aqueous  envelop 
of  the  globe  ; the  water  existing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  and  forming  the  transition 
between  the  atmosphere  above  and  the  litho- 
sphere below ; as  used  by  some,  the  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 

hydrospire  (hi'dro-spir),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdop  (Mp-), 
water,  + amipa,  a coil,  aspire.]  One  of  a sys- 
tem of  lamellar  tubes  which  lie  between  and 
below  the  ambulacra  of  some  blastoid  echino- 
derms,  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  respiratory  function. 

Pores  on  the  antambulacral  surface  may  be  ...  ar- 
ranged to  form  pectinated  rhombs  or  hydrospires. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  638. 

Hydrostachyaceae  (hl-dro-sta-ki-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (S.  de  Jussieu),  < Bydrostachys  (-y-)  + 
- acese .]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous 
plants,  by  some  referred  to  the  Podostemonacese 
and  called  Bydrostacliydeee  or  Bydrostachyeee, 
containing  the  single  genus  Bydrostachys. 

Hydrostachys  (hi-dros'ta-kis),  n.  [NL.  (Du- 
petit  Thouars),  < Gr.  vdop  (Mp-),  water,  + maxvg, 
an  ear  of  corn.]  A small  genus  of  aquatic  herbs, 
family  Bydrostachyacese.  It  has  dioecious  flowers 
in  dense  spikes  ; the  flowers  naked  ; the  male  with  1 Bta- 
men,  the  female  with  a 1-celled  ovary  and  2 parietal  pla- 
centae ; stem  tubular  ; and  leaves  long,  dilated  at  the  base, 
and  simply  pinnatifld  or  pinnatisected.  About  10  species 
are  known,  natives  of  Madagascar  and  Africa. 

hydrostat  (hi'dro-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mpocrdvrig,  a 
hydrostatic  balance : see  hydrostatic.)  I.  An 
apparatus  of  any  kind  for  preventing  injury  to 
a steam-boiler  from  low  water. — 2.  An  elec- 
trical device  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
water,  used  as  a protection  against  damage  to 
buildings  from  overflow  or  leakage. 

The  first  hydrostat  I constructed  consisted  of  two  sets 
of  conductors  running  at  angles  to  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a material  which  would  act  as  an  insulator  when 
dry  and  become  a conductor  when  wet. 

^ Jour.  Franklin  /ng(.,  CXXVI.  331. 

hydrostatic  (hi-dro-stat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  hydro- 
statique  = Sp.  liidrostatico  = Pg.  liydrostatico  = 
It.  idrostatico,  < NL.  hydrostaticus  (NGr.  Mpo- 
crraTiKdg),  hydrostatic,  < Gr.  MpooTaTye,  a hydro- 
static balance,  < Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + orardf, 
standing,  ><mm/cdf,cau8ingto stand:  see. static.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
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eiples  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids ; relating  to  hydrotachylyte  (hi-dro-tak'i-lit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
hydrostatics.  Also  liydrostatical — Hydrostatic  vdop  (Mp-),  water,  + E."  tachylyte.)  A variety 
aealephs  8ee  Hydroetatica.  Hydrostatic  arch,  a of  tachylyte  containing  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining  at  each  point  a normal  ,,  r wa  ,.]r  ^ 

pressure,  proportional,  like  the  pressure  of  a liquid  in  re-  . “ W!1K *• 

pose,  to  the  depth  below  a given  horizontal  plane. — Hy-  IiyCirOt&IcrtG  (hl-uro-tal  Sit),  tt.  [\  Gr.  voop 
drostatic  balance,  a balance  used  for  determining  ac-  (vdp-),  water,  + E.  talcite.]  In  mineral .,  same 
curately  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  by  weighing  them  as  houqllite 

in  water. — Hydrostatic  bed.  . Same  as  water -bed. -Hy-  hydrotellurate  (hi-dro-tel'u-rat),  n.  [<  hydro- 

tellur(ic)  + -ate1.]  In  cliem.,  a salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  an  acid  composed  of  hydro- 
telluric  acid  with  a base  ; a telluride. 
hydrotelluric  (hi//dro-te-lu'rik),  a.  [<  hydro- 
(gen)  4-  tellur(ium)  4-  -te.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from  hydrogen  and  tellurium, 
hydrotheca  (hl-dro-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  hydrothecce 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdpoOyKy,  a reservoir  of 


drostatic  bellows,  an  apparatus  contrived  to  illustrate 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  pressure  through  liquids, 
viz.  that  when  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a confined  liquid 
is  pressed  by  any  force, 


every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  confining  vessel 
equal  in  area  to  that  part 
of  the  liquid  is  pressed  by 
an  equal  force.  It  gen- 
erally consists  of  two  cir- 
cular boards  connected 
by  leather  fastened  close- 
ly round  their  edges,  as  in 
an  ordinary  bellows,  and 
having  a small  upright 
tube  communicating 
with  the  interior.  If  a 
quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  bellows, 
and  a weight  is  placed 
upon  the  upper  board, 
the  water  in  the  tube 
will  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  bel- 
lows; but  a point  will 
be  reached  where  (on  ac- 
count of  the  above-men- 


water,  < vdop  ( vdp-),  water,  + 6ytu],  a case,  re- 
ceptacle; see  theca .]  In  zool.,  a little  cniti- 
nous  cup  in  which  each  polypite  of  the  Sertu- 
larida  and  Campanularida  is  protected ; a caly- 
cle.  See  cut  under  Campanularia. 

In  many  Hydrozoa,  the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  a hard 
cuticular  coating,  and  in  some  of  these  (Campanularidse, 
Sertularidge),  this  cuticular  investment,  on  the  hydranth, 
takes  the  shape  of  a case  or  “cell”  — the  hydrotheca— into 
which  the  hydranth  may  be  more  or  less  completely  re 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  117 


„ , . tracted. 

Hydrostatic  Bellows. 

a,  funnel-mouthed  tube  ; b , box  with  hydrothecal  (hi-dro-the'kal),  a.  [<  liydrotheca 
flexible  sides ; v,  weight.  + _«).]  Having  the  character  of  hydrotheea ; 

tioned  principle)  the  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  calycular. 
small  quantity  of  water  in  the  tube  will  balance  that  of  hydrotherapeutic  (hl-dro  -ther-a-pu ' tik),  a. 
the  water  in  the  bellows  and  of  the  weight ; the  higher  the  r<  (Jr.  {Mp-),  water,  + E.  therapeutic.)  Of 

water  m the  tube  the  greater  the  weight  that  will  be  sus-  *- + • • v i 'L  a . 1 7J, 

tained  by  it.  See  hydraulic  press,  under  hydraulic. — Hy-  or  pertaining  to  hydrotherapeutics : as,  hydro- 
drostatic  joint,  a joint  used  for  large  water-mains,  and  therapeutic  treatment. 

consisting  essentially  of  a ring  of  sheet-lead,  which  is  hydrotherapeutics  (hl-dro-ther-a-pu'tiks),  n. 
driven  into  the  bell  of  the  pipe  by  pressure  applied  to  a rpi  0r  7 ludr  other  noeutic  • spa  -lost  1 Thp  hrp  nf 
liquid  in  an  annular  space  within  the  bell.  The  liquid  LirV  .2^ Wnerapeumc . see  ics.j  me  use  oi 
commonly  used  is  tar,  and  it  is  left  in  the  pipe  after  the  water  in  various  ways  and  at  various  tempera- 
joint  is  closed.— Hydrostatic  paradox,  the  principle  tures  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
that  any  quantity  of  a perfect  liquid,  however  small,  may  hydrotherapy  (hi-dro-ther'a-pi),  n.  f=  F.  hu- 
bs made  to  balance  any  weight,  however  great.  See  hy-  qrnfj,Arn hirh'ntprnnin  < Gr  fX  .n  S 
drostatic  bellows,  above.- Hydrostatic  press.  Same  as  ^omerapie  — sp.  niai  ozerapia,\  Gr .yoop  (vop-), 
hydraulic  press  (which  see,  under  hydraulic). — Hydro--  water,  + uepaireia,  cure,  \ uepaTZEveLv,  cure.] 
static  weighing-machine,  a machine  operating  upon  Same  as  hydrotherapeutics. 
the  same  hydrostatic  principle  as  the  hydrostatic  beUows,  hydrothermal  (hl-dro-ther ' mal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
which  latter  may  be  considered  as  such  a machine.  The  \ -l  /L n..A^  r\e  . - 

weight  of  a body  is  indicated  by  or  inferred  from  the 
height  of  a column  of  distilled  water,  at  a temperature 
of  4°  C.,  which  holds  the  body  to  be  weighed  in  equilib- 


Hydrostaticaf  (hi-dro-stat'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 


vdup  (vdp-),  water,  + &ep/i6g,  hot.’]  Of  or~ relat- 
ing to  heated  water : specifically  applied  to  the 
action  of  heated  waters  in  producing  geological 
changes  hy  dissolving  mineral  substances  and 
redepositing  them  when  cooled. 


n’ent.  pi.  of  hydrostaticus : see  hydrostatic.’]  In  hydrothorax  (hi-dro-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Cuvier’s  system  of  classification,  the  second  vdop  (vdp-),  water,  4-  Oupai;,  the  chest.]  In  pa- 
order  of  Acalepha,  distinguished  from  the  sim-  tliol.,  the  presence  of  serous  fluid  in  one  or 
pie  aealephs  by  having  one  or  more  vessels  ★both  pleural  cavities. 

filled  with  air,  by  means  of  which  they  suspend  hydrotief  (hi-drot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Properly 

themselves  in  the  water.  The  term  is  not  now  used ; hidrotic,  (.  Gr.  IdpurtKog,  < idpcjg,  sweat.]  I.  a. 
the  group  corresponds  to  the  Siphonophora  or  oceanic  hy-  Sudorific, 
drozoans,  orders  Physophora  and  Calycophora.  tt  « *T« 

■sawissisaac 

IMthi,3„scarc0  eyitab}e  imperfection  Of  hydrostatical  hvdrotimeter  (M-dro-tim'e-ter),  n.  [IrregXGr. 

and  the  like  experiments  does  not  hinder,  but  that  by  , i \ ' „ L t a * 

their  help  we  may  make  good  estimates  of  the  weights  vdporyg,  moisture,  + gerpov,  a measure.]  An  m- 
and  bulks  of  very  many  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  466.  strument  used  in  the  determination  of  the  hard- 

hydrostatically  (hi-dro-stat'i-kal-i),  adv.  Ac-  nes?  ^ater*  It  consists  of  a tube  so  graduated  that 
oordino*  to  hvdroRtotiPR  or  to  h v’drostatio  nrin  alcoholic  soap-solution  of  standard  strength  contained 
cording  to  UydlObtatlCS  or  to  nyarostatic  prm-  jn  23  divisions  of  it  shall  give  a permanent  lather  with 

eiples.  ^ ^ 40  cubic  centimeters  of  a solution  of  calcium  chlorid  of 

hydrostatician  (hPdro-sta-tish'an),  n.  [<  hy-  Standard  strength.  Each  one  of  these  divisions  is  called 
drostatic  + -ian.  Cf.' statician.]  One  who  is  a degree,  and  in  saying ;that  “the  water  does  not  exceed  8 
-i  v ^ , i • , J degrees  hydrotimeter,  it  is  meant  that  not  more  than  8 

versed  m hydrostatics.  divisions  of  the  standard  soap-solution  delivered  from  the 

It  is  known  to  hydrostaticians  that,  according  to  a the-  hydrotimeter  is  necessary  to  make  a permanent  lather 
orem  of  Archimedes,  the  weight  of  a body  belonging  to  with  40  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  in  question, 
that  kind  may  be  gathered  from  the  weight  of  the  water  hydrotitailite  (hl-dro-tl ' tan-lt),  tt.  K Gr. 
that  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  part  of  the  body  that  is  wntPT.  + -t?  Ht/initp  n v 1 A hv 

immersed  in  that  liquor,  when  the  solid  floats  freely  upon  , (?  \ P.J*  waTer>  ^ liianite , q.  v.J  A ny- 
it.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  482.  drated  alteration  product  of  the  perofskite  of 

hydrostatics  (hl-dro-stat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  %-  ft  \ 

drostatic:  see  -ics.)  " The  mathematical  theory  tydrctropkc  Cki  dro-trof),  n.  [<  Gr  vSop  (vdp-) 
of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  incompres-  Ya’ttr’  thicken,  congeal,  nourish.] 

sihle  fluids  An  aPParatus  for  raising  water  by  means  of 

hydrostomia  (hi-dro-sto'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  condensing  steam  in  chambers.  It  is  similar 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  +"  ardpa,  mbuth.]  In pathol.,  “ P^P10^0  the  Pnisometer,  aquometer,  etc. 
excessive  secretion  of  fluids  into  the  mouth. 

The  Lancet,  No.  3413,  p.  161.  hydrotropic  (hi-dro-trop  ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vdop 

hydrosudopathy  (hi'’dro-su-dop'a-thi),  n.  [Ir-  + TPm?’  a.turn-]  Pertaining  to 

reg.  < Gr.  Mop  (vdp-)  water,  + L.  'sudare,  sweat  or  affeeted  by  hydrotropism. 

(sudor,  n.,  sweating),  + Gr.  nddog,  suffering:  hydrotropism  (hi-drot  ro-pizm),n.  [As  hydro- 
nee  hydropathy.)  The  treatment  of  diseases  by  trop-ic  + -ism.)  A state  induced  m a growing 
cold  water  and  sweating  OT"!m  b-v  the  influence  of  moisture,  in  whicfl 


*eold  water  and  sweating, 
hydrosulphid  (hi-dro-sul'fid),  n.  [<  hydro(gen) 
+ sulphid.)  Same  as  sulpliid. 
hydrosulphuret  (hi-dro-sul'fu-ret),  n.  [<  hy- 
dro (gen)  + sulpliuret.)  Same  as  sulphid  or  sul- 


under  certain  conditions  it  turns  toward  the 
moisture,  and  under  other  little  understood 
conditions  it  turns  away  from  the  moisture. 
Organs  which  curve  so  as  to  apply  themselves  to  the  moist 
surfaces  are  termed  positively  hydrotropic;  those  which 
are  induced  to  curve  away  from  the  dampness  are  termed 

hydrosulphureted,  hydrosnlphuretted  (hi-  negatively  hydrotropic. 
dro - sul ' fi) -ret - ed),  a.  [<  hydrosulphuret  + hydrous  (hi' drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  vdop  (vdp-),  water, 
-ed2.]  Combined  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  + -ous.)  1.  Containing  water;  watery. — 2. 
hydrosulphurous  (hi-dro-sul'fer-us),  a.  [<* Containing  hydrogen. 
hydro(gen)  + sulphur  + -ous.)  Compounded  hydroxid,  hydroxide  (hi-drok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid), 

of  hydrogen  and  sulphur Hydrosulphurous  n-  [<  Gr.  vdop  (Mp-),  water,  + E.  oxid.)  A me- 

acldt.  hyposuiphurous  acid,  H2S2O4  or  h2so2.  tallic  or  basic  radical  combined  with  one  or 


hydroxid 

more  hydroxyl  groups : as,  potassium  hydroxid, 
KOH ; ethyl  hydroxid,  C2H5OH.  Hydroxids  may 
be  regarded  as  formed  from  water  (HOH),  by  the  substi- 
tution for  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  of  a metal  or  basic 
radical.  An  acid  radical  combined  with  hydroxyl  is  called 
an  acid,  the  term  hydroxid  being  reserved  for  basic  com- 
pounds. Also  spelled  hydroxyd,  hydroxyde. 

hydroxyl  (ki-drok'sil),  n.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + 
ox(ygen)  + -yl.]  A compound  radical  (OH) 
•which  in  the  isolated  state  is  known  as  hydro- 
gen dioxid  or  peroxid,  (HO)2  or  H2Oo.  Thus, 
the  oxygen  bases  are  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl 
with  electropositive  atoms  or  radicals,  as  sodium  hydroxid, 
NaOH.  The  oxygen  acids  are  also  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  hydroxyl  with  electronegative  atoms  or  radi- 
cals, as  sulphuric  acid,  StWOHW  Water  may  be  re- 
garded as  hydrogen  hydroxid,  HOH. 

hydrozinkite  (hi-dro-zmg'klt),  n.  [<  Gr.  iSop 
(vdp-),  water,  + E.  zinkite.]  A hydrous  zinc 
carbonate  occurring  in  massive  earthy  forms 
of  a white  or  nearly  white  color. 

Hydrozoa  (ln-dro-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  liy- 
drozoon,  q.  v.]  A class  of  Ccelenterata,  one  of 
two  prime  divisions  of  that  subkingdom,  Acti- 
nozoa  being  the  other.  The  Hydrozoa  are  aquatic 
and  chiefly  marine  organisms,  single  or  oftener  compound, 
and  nearly  always  soft  and  gelatinous  (in  some  cases  with 
a chitinous  perisarc).  Each  individual  polypite  consists 


Hygeian 

And  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man, 

The  keen  hyena , f ellest  of  the  fell. 

Thomson,  Summer,  L 921. 
2.  The  pouched  dog,  the  thylacine  dasyure  of 
Tasmania,  Thylacinus  cynocephalus : so  called 
from  its  predaceous  and  carnivorous  habits. 
See  zebra-wolf. 

Also  spelled  hycena. 

hyena-dog  (hi-e'na-dog),  m.  1.  The  aardwolf. 
See  Proteles.  W.'Swainson. — 2.  The  hunting- 
dog,  or  painted  hyena,  Lycaon  pictus,  a large 
spotted  wild  dog  of  Africa,  resembling  a hyena 
in  some  superficial  respects.  It  is,  however,  a 
true  dog,  of  the  subfamily  Canines.  J.  E.  Gray. 
nus  of  simple  organisms  most  recently  classi-  hyenet,  n.  See  liyen. 

fied  under  the  family  Chromulinacex  of  the  hyenic  (hi-en'ik),  a.  [<  hyena  + -ic.]  Like  a 
Flagellata.  The  thallus,  which  is  from  2 to  12  inches  * hyena;  having  the  character  of  a hyena.  Also 
long,.  is  adnate,  gelatinous,  more  or  less  firm,  variously  spelled  hyxnic. 

The  Arabs  . . . call  certain  men  hycenic , and  believe 
that  there  is  an  irresistible  affinity  between  them  and  the 
hytena.  W.  if.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  203. 

hyeniform  (hl-en'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  NL.  hyceni- 
formis,  < L.  hycena,  a hyena,  + forma,  form.] 
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Hydrurese  (hl-dro're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mene- 
ghini,  1838),  < Hydrurus  + -ex.]  A former 
division  of  fresh-Water  alg®,  of  the  old  order 
Coccophycex,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydrurus. 
This  division  is  no  longer  accepted,  the  genera 
being  now  referred  to  various  groups, 
hydrurett  (hi'dro-ret),  n.  [<  hydr(ogen)  + 
-uret.]  Same  as  hydrid1. 
hydruria  (hl-dro'ri-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mop  ( vSp -), 
water,  + ovpov,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  an  exces- 
sive flow  of  watery  urine. 

Hydrurus  (hi-dro'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh,  1824), 
< Gr.  vSup  (vSp-),  water,  + oiipa,  a tail.]  A ge- 


divided,  and  sticky ; the  cells  are  at  first  globose  or  sub- 
globose,  afterward  elongated  or  elliptic,  and  arranged 
more  or  less  regularly  in  longitudinal  families ; propaga- 
tion is  by  means  of  agile  gonidia.  In  a fresh  state  some  of 
the  species  have  a very  offensive  odor. 

HydrUS  (hi'drus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vSpog,  a water- 
snake  : see  hydra.]  1.  A southern  constellation 
introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  lies 
south  of  Eridanus,  Horologium,  and  Reticulum, 
and  contains  three  stars  of  the  third  magni- 
tude.— 2.  A genus  of  venomous  sea-snakes, 
type  of  a family  Hydridx:  now  disused,  the 
genus  being  termed  Hydrophis,  and  the  family 
Hydrophidce.  Schneider,  1799. — 3.  [1.  c.]  Some 
fabulous  or  undetermined  water-snake. 

Cerastes  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  525. 
hye1 1,  v.  andn.  An  obsolete  form  of  hie.  Chaucer. 
hye2t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  high. 
hyemalt,  a.  An  improper  form  of  hiemal. 
hyematet,  hyemationt. 

emate,  hiemation. 
hyent,  hyenet,  n.  [<  HE.  hyene,  < OF.  hyene,  F. 
hyene,  < L.  hycena : see  hyena.]  Obsolete  forms 
of  hyena. 

The  nedith  not  the  galle  of  no  hyene 
That  cureth  eyen  derked  for  penaunce. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  35. 

I will  laugh  like  a hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  sleep. 

hyena  (hl-e'nS),  n. 


Having  the  character  of  a hyena  or  of  the 
Hycenidce;  pertaining  to  the  Hyamiformia.  Also 
spelled  hyceniform. 

hyenine  (hi-e'mn),  as.  [<  hyena  + -ine1.]  Having 
the  character  of  a hyena ; pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  Sycenidce;  hyeniform.  Also 
spelled  hycenine. 

The  hyenine  habit  of  walking  or  crawling  upon  wrist 
and  ankle-joints  when  fighting  or  defending  itself,  with 
the  object  of  defending  its  feet  from  injury. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  435. 

hyenoid  (hi-e'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  baiva,  hyena,  + 
tidof, form.]  Hyena-like;  hyeniform;  hyenine. 
_ Also  spelled  hycenoid. 

Obsolete  forms  of  hi-  hyetal  (hi'e-tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  verAg  (=  Umbrian 
savitu),  rain,  < vuv,  send  rain;  vet,  it  rains,  = 
Zend  V hu  = Skt.-v/sw,  express  juice  (see  soma).] 
Of  or  relating  to  rain,  or  its  distribution  with 
reference  to  different  regions,  or  seasons,  or 
hours;  pluvial;  rainy. 

hyetograph  (hl'e-to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  be rof,  rain, 
+ ypd<j>eLV,  write.]  A chart  showing  the  average 
, . T ...  , rainfall  of  the  earth  or  of  any  of  its  divisions. 
[For^ylKKV-;  ^Ogra^cjhl^gnrf^a.  Khyetogra- 


Diagrams  of  Principal  Forms  of  the  Hydrozoa  in  their  mutual 
relations. 

1,  hydra ; 2,  sertularian ; 3,  calycophoran ; 4,  physophoridan ; 5, 
Jucernarian.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  successive  stages  of  a medusiform  gono- 
phore,  or  medusoid.  In  any  figure  : a,  ectoderm ; b,  endoderm 
c,  digestive  and  somatic  cavity ; A , air-vesicle ; B,  hydrophyllium 
C,  hydrotheca ; F,  pneumatophore ; G,  gonophore  ; JV,  nectocalyx 
P,  tentaculum  ; S,  hydranth ; T,  coenosarc. 

essentially  of  a simple  sac  composed  of  an  outer  (ectoder- 
mal) and  an  inner  (endodermal)  membrane,  with  a simple 
gastrovascular  cavity  or  stomach-sac,  not  differentiated 
into  an  esophageal  tube  nor  separated  from  the  general 
body-cavity,  developed  as  an  outward  process  of  the  body- 
wall,  and  usually  furnished  with  tentacular  processes. 
The  reproductive  organs  are  external  to  the  body.  Repro- 
duction is  accomplished  either  by  sexual  elements  (ova 
and  spermatozoa)  or  by  gemmation  or  fission ; the  genera- 
tive zooids  are  developed  as  medusoid  organisms,  which 
may  become  detached  and  free-swimming,  or  remain  per- 
manently attached  to  the  parent  stock.  The  class  is  of 
world-wide  distribution,  and  includes  the  numerous  crea- 
tures known  as  hydroids,  acalephs,  medusans,  jelly-fish,  sea- 
blubbers,  etc.  Their  forms  are  endlessly  varied,  aiid  range 
in  complexity  from  the  simple  fresh-water  hydra  to  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  oceanic  hydroids,  as  the  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war.  The  classification  of  the  Hydrozoa 
varies  with  different  writers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 
most  of  the  larger  groups  into  which  they  have  been  di- 
vided. They  are  separated  into  from  three  to  six  groups, 
as  the  Hydrophora,  Discophora,  and  Siphonophora  of  Hux- 
ley’s arrangement,  or  the  Hydroida,  Siphonophora , Lu- 
cernarida,  Discophora,  Graptolitidce,  and  Hydrocorallince 
of  Nicholson’s  arrangement.  The  class  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Polypomedusce.  It  was  named  as  a class  of  Polypi  by 
Owen  in  1843. 

hydrozoal  (hi-dro-zo'al),  a.  [<  hydrozoon  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Hydro- 
zoa; hydrozoan. 

The  theca  of  hydrozoal  polypea.  Huxley. 

hydrozoan  (hl-dro-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  hydro- 
zoon + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hydro- 
zoa; resembling  the  Hydrozoa,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hydrozoa , as  an  acaleph, 
medusan,  or  jelly-fish. 

hydrozoic  (hi-dro-zo'ik),  a . [<  hydrozoon  + 
-ic.']  Of  the  nature  of  Hydrozoa;  hydrozoan. 

As  a question  of  development,  the  formation  of  the  radi- 
ate Echinoderm  within  its  vermiform  larva  seemg  to  me  to 
be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  a radiate  Medusa  upon  a 
Hydrozoic  stock.  Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  282. 

hydrozoon  (hi-dro-zo'on),  n. ; pi.  hydrozoa  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vdap  ( vdp -),  water,  + C<pov,  an  ani- 
mal: see  zodn.]  A hydrozoan. 


the  genus  Hycena  or  family  Hycenidce.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  hyenas.  The  common  striped  or  laughing 
hyena,  Canis  hycena  or  Hycena  striata , known  to  the  an- 
cients as  a wild  beast  of  Libya,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  great  size  and  strength  of  its  neck  and  jaws,  its  for- 


A F.  hyene  = Pr.  liiena,  yenna,  iana  = Sp.'  Mena  hvet^aDhical^M^d-OTaPi-k'^a^7 V<  7«7/e- 
Dam  tographic  + -al.]  Same  as  hyetdgraphic. 

n hvfilifl  sn  cnllpH  from  hri«tlv  mnn«  like  n Such  [rain-]maps  are  generally  called  Hyetographical 
a nyena,  so  cauea.  irom  its  Dnstly  mane,  like  a or  Hyetological  maps.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  46. 
hog’s,  < vg,  a hog  (=  L.  sus  = E.  sow),  + iem.  , . r,n  ■ ■ 

term,  -atva.)  if  A carnivorous  quadruped  of  biography (In-e-tog'ra-fi), ».  [< Gr  wrof, rain, 
— v + -ypaefna,  < ypaipeiv,  write.]  The  art  ot  show- 

ing the  distribution  of  rain;  that  branch  of 
meteorology  which  ascertains  and  exhibits  in 
charts,  etc.,  the  rainfall  of  different  localities 

midable  teeth,  its  prowling  nocturnal  habits,  its  singular  :l  gi  i on  ' "’I*  .......  - , , , , 

voice,  and  its  propensity  for  robbing  graves.  Ithasawide  hyetological  (ill  e-to-loj  l-kal),  a.  hy  otology 

geographical  distribution,  including  most  of  Africa  and  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hyetology. 
much  of  Asia,  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  hyetology  (hi-e-tol'6-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  verig,  rain, 
It  is  an  unsightly  animal  of  ferocious  aspect,  of  the  size  of  _i_  j smpnk-  sen  nlnmi  1 Thnt 

a large  dog,  with  shaggy  pelage  bristling  over  the  shoul-  7 V ’c  Atyeiv,  speak  see  -ology.  j lhat 
ders,  a short  bushy  tail,  large  eyes  and  ears,  thick  blunt  branch  of  meteorology  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
muzzle,  and  peculiar  carriage,  due  to  the  low  hind  quar-  nomena  of  rain. 

ters,  high  shoulders,  and  long  heavy  neck.  Its^feet^are  hyetometer  (hi-e-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  ierog, 

a r»r  m rain^  ^ \Tp0V ? a measure.]  A rain-gage. 

hyetometrograph  (hi//e-to-met'ro-gi*af),  n . [< 
Gr.  verdq , rain,  + yerpov,  a measure,  + ypatpetv, 
write.]  A rain-gage  which  automatically  regis- 
ters the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  time  of  its 
occurrence. 

In  Hermann’s  hyetometrograph,  1789,  a fixed  funnel  con- 
ducts the  rain  into  one  of  twelve  glasses  placed  on  the 
circumference  of  a horizontal  wheel,  which  is  turned  by 
clockwork,  so  that  each  glass  remains  under  the  funnel 
for  one  hour.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  257. 

Hyetornis  (hl-e-tor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  verog, 
rain,  + opvig , a bird.]  A genus  of  American 
cuckoos,  of  the  family  Cucididce , based  upon  the 
rain-bird  of  Jamaica,  H.  pluvianus.  P.  L.  Scla- 
ter , 1862.  Also  called  Hyetomantis.  Cahanis , 
1862.. 

Hygeia  (hi-je'a),  n.  [The  usual  form  given  to  L. 
Hygea  or  Hy  'gia , strictly  *Hygiea  or,  after  the 
Gr.  spelling  (of  the  diphthong),  *Hygieia,  < Gr. 
'Yy/emjthe  goddess  of  health,  a personification  of 
v-yieia, health,  soundness  of  body,<  vyiyq,  healthy, 
sound:  cf.  Skt.  ugra7  formidable.]  1.  In  clas- 
sical myth .,  the  goddess  of  health,  the  chief  of 
the  daughters  of  .ZEsculapius  (Asklepios).  she 
is  represented  as  a maiden,  fully  draped,  and  usually  hold- 
ing a patera.  She  frequently  has  also  the  long  staff  or  scep- 
ter, another  attribute  of  her  father,  and  is  commonly  ac- 
companied by  the  ALsculapian  serpent,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  embodiment  of  the  delegated  healing  power 
of  Apollo. 

2.  The  10th  planetoid,  discovered  by  De  Gas- 


digitigrade,  with  blunt  lion-retractile  claws.  Its  color  is 
brownish-gray,  more  or  less  distinctly  and  extensively 
banded  or  striped  crosswise  with  black  on  the  back, 
sides,  and  limbs.  The  animal  is  nocturnal,  hiding  by  day 
in  caves,  and  hunting  by  night  in  packs  for  its  food, 
which  is  chiefly  carrion,  though  it  often  preys  upon  liv- 
ing animals.  It  is  not  less  cowardly  than  ravenous,  but 
is  capable  of  being  tamed  and  even  domesticated.  The 
brown  hyena,  H.  brunnea , inhabits  southern  Africa;  it 
belongs  to  the  same  restricted  genus  as  the  striped  hyena, 
but  is  mostly  of  a dark-brown  color,  banded  only  on  the 
limbs,  and  the  pelage  is  remarkably  long  and  shaggy, 
growing  to  a length  of  8 or  10  inches  on  the  back  and 
sides.  The  spotted  hyena,  H.  crocuta  or  Crocuta  macula- 


S potted  Hyena  ( Hycena  crocuta  or  Crocuta  macula t a). 

ta,  is  a more  distinct  species,  generically  different  from 
either  of  the  foregoing,  inhabiting  southern  parts  of  Afri- 
ca. As  its  name  implies,  it  is  spotted  instead  of  striped ; 
and  it  is  rather  smaller  than  H.  striata,  and  has  a less  shag- 
gy pelage.  In  this  species  the  length  of  the  neck,  size  of 
the  head,  shortness  of  the  loins,  and  lowness  of  the  hind 
The  cave-hyena,  H.  spe- 


quarters  are  specially  notable.  _ . , ...  

Iceus,  is  an  extinct  form  closely  related  to  the  spotted  hy-  paris  at  Nanles  in  1849 
ena ; its  remains  occur  in  caverns.  There  are  also  many  *+  .’  . ’ r/  n • > u 

other  fossil  representatives  of  the  genus  Hyena  occurring  Hyg6ian  (m-;je  an;,  a.  [\  IxT.  vyieiaf  nealtn 
In  the  Tertiaries.  The  hyena-dog  is  called  painted  hyena,  (see  Hygeia),  + -an.]  1.  Relating  to  Hygeia, 


Hygeian 


2942 


our  only  religion. 

hygeist,  n.  See 

hygeology  (hi-je-ol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as  hygiology. 
hyght,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  high. 
hyghet,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  hie. 
Chaucer. 

hygiean,  a.  See  hygeian,  2. 


Hyla 

About  30  species  are  known,  from  the  tropical  or  .sub! ropi- 
cal  parts  of  the  world. 

registers  automatically  the  variations  in  the  Hygrophila2  (hi-grof 'i-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ferus- 

soc,  1821),  neut.  pi.,  < (Sr.  hypog,  wet,  moist,  + 
loving.]  A suborder  of  pulmoniferous 
gastropods,  including  the  basommatophorous 
fresh-water  family  Limnceidai,  etc. 
Hygrophileas  (hi-gro-fil'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  1832),  < Itygrophila 1 + -ece.]  A 
subtribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Acanthacese, 
tribe  Ruellieee,  typified  by  the  genus  Hygro- 
phila, characterized  by  a 2-lipped  corolla,  and 
by  having  the  filaments  laterally  united  in 


[z<  c'l  ,Per,taininS  t0  iygrograph  (hi'gro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  hypdg,  wet, 
health  or  to  its  preservation.  Also  hygiean.  moist,  + ypa<peiv,  write.]  An  instrument  which 
hygeiOlatr*  (hi-je-ol  a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  vyieia,  registers  automatically  the 
health,  + terpen,  worship.]  The  worship  of  ★moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
health  or  of  hygiene.  [Rare.]  hygrology  (hi-grol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vyp6g,  wet, 

His  voice,  I think,  would  have  been  loudest  in  the  de-  moist,  + -Xoyia.  < teyeiv,  speak:  see  -oloav  1 
nunciation  of  that  hygeiolatry  which  threatens  to  become  The  soifiTitifio  stmlv  nf  bmniditvr  na  +baf 
1- - p'  Cobbe,  Con  temporary  Rev. , LI.  804.  * atmosphere  * * h dltj’  aS  that  °f  the 

hygroma  (hi-gro'ma),  w.;  pi.  hygromata  (-ma- 
ts)- [NL.,<  Gr . iypoc,  wet,  moist,  + -oma.  ] In 
patliol.,  a swelling  with  serous  contents,  such 
as  lymphangiomata,  burste  mucosae  distended 

with  lymph,  etc.  

i ■ ^ hygromatOUS  (hi-grom'a-tus),  a.  l<hygroma(t-)  Pairs  by  their  bases. 

(+  ’’nl  +-01^  0fthe  nature  of  or  affected  with  hy-  Hygrophorus  (hi-grof 'o- 


Hygeia),  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  hygiene  or  the  * groma 
science  of  health.  Also  spelled  hygeist. 
hygienal  (hi-ji-en'al),  a.  [Formerly  hygieinal; 

\ hygiene  + -a/.]  delating  to  hygiene  or  the 
preservation  of  health. 

Presenting  some  things  relating  to  the  hygieinal  part  of 
Physic.  Beyle,  Works,  XI.  103. 

hygiene  (hi'ji-en),  n.  [<  F.  hygiene = Sp.  higiene 
= Pg.  liygiena,  hygiene  = It.  igiene  = D.  G.  Sw. 
hygiene  = Dan.  hygieine,  irreg.  < Gr.  hytaiveiv,  he 
healthy,  sound,  < iiyiyg,  healthy,  sound:  see  Hy- 
geia.)  That  department  of  medical  knowledge 
which  concerns  the  preservation  of  health ; a 
system  of  principles  or  rules  designed  for  the 
promotion  of  health;  sanitary  science, 
hygienic  (hi-ji-en'ik),  a.  [<  F.  hygienique ; as 
hygiene  + -ic.]  Relating  to  hygiene ; pertain- 
ing to  health  or  the  science  of  health. 

How  small  a proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Medication  without  insuring  favorable  hygienic  condi- 
tions is  like  amputation  without  ligatures. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Med.  Essays,  p.  203. 

hygienically  (hl-ji-en'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a hygi- 
enic manner ; in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
health. 

hygienics  (hi-ji-en'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  hygienic:  see 
-ics.]  The  art  of  maintaining  health ; hygiene ; 
sanitary  science. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  on  the  care  of  the 
health,  and  so  much  attention  has  been  called  to  hygienics 
within  a few  years.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  66. 

hygienism  (M'ji-en-izm),  n.  [<  hygiene  + -ism.] 

Same  as  hygienics.  Imp.  Did. 
hygienist  (hi'ji-en-ist),  n.  [<  hygiene  + -isf.] 

One  who  is  versed  in  hygiene. 

The  business  of  the  hygienist  and  of  the  physician  is  to 
know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions  (such  as  are 
capable  of  being  indefinitely  modified  by  our  own  actions), 
and  how  to  influence  them  toward  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 

Huxley,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XI.  669. 
hygiology  (lu-ji-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Prop.  *hygieology, 
v Gr.  vyieia,  health,  + -/oyia,  < Hyav,  speak: 
see  Hygeia  and  -ology.)  The  art  of  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  Science,  VI.  512.  Also  spelled 
hygeology. 

hygrine  (hl'grin),  n.  [<  Gr.  vypdg,  wet,  moist, 

+ -ine2.]  A liquid  and  volatile  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  coca-leaves.  It  forms  crystalliza- 
ble  salts  with  acids. 

hygro-.  [L. , etc. , hygro-,  < Gr.  hyp6-(,  wet,  moist, 
running,  fluid,  akin  to  L.  livens  (for  *ugvens), 
moist,  < umere,  be  moist : see  humid,  humor,  etc.  ] 

An  element  in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  ‘wet,’  ‘moist.’ 

hygroblepharic  (hi-gro-blef'a-rik),  a [<  Gr. 
vypAi,  wet,  moist,  4-  /3M<l>apov, "eyelid.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  moisture  of,  or  serving  to  moisten,  the 


. ,t  „ .-rus),n.  [NL.  (E.  Fries, 

1838),  < MGr.  vypo<p6pog,  carrying  water,  < Gr 
vypog,  wet,  moist,  + -Qopog,  < ipepetv  = E.  heart.) 
A genus  of  hy  menomycetous  fungi,  allied  to  the 
agarics,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  peculiar 
habit,  andtheirwaxy  (notmembranaceous)  gills 
and  granular  intermediate  substance.  Many  of 
the  species  are  exceedingly  brilliant  in  coloring,  which, 
however,  is  not  a constant  character,  II.  conicus,  for  exam- 
ple, ranging  in  color  from  yellow  to  scarlet. 


hy- 

hygrometer  (hi-grom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  vypor, 
wet,  moist,  + pkrpov,  ameasure.]  An  instrument, 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  more  accurately  for  determin- 
ing the  hygrometrie  state  or  relative  humidity, 
which  is  the  ratio  between  the  actual  amount 
of  water-vapor  present  in  the  air  and  that  re- 
quired in  order  to  saturate  it  completelv.  A com-  “ '•““-“"‘L1  ,“‘u"  " 

mon  form  is  the  Daniell  hygrometer,  which  consists  of  ^ygTOplaSllia,  (hl-gro-plaz  ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

a bent  glass  tube  ....... .v  -i - 

terminating  in  two 
bulbs,  one  cov- 
ered with  muslin, 
the  other  of  black 
glass  and  contain- 
ing ether  and  a ther- 
mometer. Ether 
being  dropped  on 
the  muslin  of  the 
upper  bulb,  the  va- 
por within  is  con- 
densed,and  the con- 
sequent evapora- 
tion of  the  ether 
from  the  other  bulb 
cools  the  air  about 
it,  and  finally  to 
such  a degree  that 
moisture  is  deposit- 
ed upon  its  black 
surface.  The  drop- 
ping is  now  sus- 
pended, and  the 
temperature  is 
taken  from  the  in- 
closed thermome- 
ter; the  mean  be- 
tween this  temper- 


Daniell  Hygrometer. 

A,  bulb  containing  ether ; B,  evaporation 
bulb  covered  with  muslin. 


store  and  that  observed  when  the  moisture  disappears 
is  the  dew-point.  The  hygrometrie  state  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween  the  pressure  of  water-vapor  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  dew-point  and  to  the  temperature  of  the  air 
at  the  time  as  given  by  the  thermometer  on  the  stand. 
This  form  is  called  a dew-point  or  condensing  hygrometer. 
Instead  of  a black  glass  bulb,  a silver  vessel  is  some- 
times used,  as  in  Begnault’s  hygrometer.  In  the  chemical 
hygrometer  a known  volume  of  air  is  passed  over  some 
hygroscopic  substance,  as  calcium  chlorid,  contained  in  a 
drying-tube.  This  absorbs  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  by  its 
increase  in  weight  gives  the  means  of  calculating  the 
amount  present  in  the  unit  of  volume.  The  wet  bulb 
thermometer , or  psychrometer  (see  psychrometer),  also  gives 
a simple  method  of  obtaining  the  hygrometrie  state,  by 
means  of  appropriately  constructed  tables, 
hygrometrie  (hi-gro-met'rik),  a.  [As  hygrome- 
ter + -ic.]  1.  Pertaining  to  hygrometry ; relat- 
ing to  or  depending  upon  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere. 

The  i*ate  of  evaporation  is  greatly  affected  by  the  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  air.  Huxley , Physiography,  p.  68. 

2.  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture: 
as,  hygrometrie  substances  or  plants Hvero- 


vypoCy  wet,  moist,  + rrTiaoya,  anything  formed.] 
In  hot .,  a term  proposed  hy  Naegeli  for  the  fluid 
part  of  protoplasm.  Compare  stereoplasma. 

hygroscope  (hi 'gro-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  vypoc, 
wet,  moist,  + okotteIv,  view.]  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  in  which  the  hygroscopic  property 
of  some  substance  is  employed  for  indicating 
approximately  the  humidity  of  the  air,  without 
attempting  its  accurate  measurement.  The  most 
noted  hygroscope  is  that  of  Saussure 
(also  called  the  hair  hygrometer ),  in 
which  a prepared  human  hair,  which 
expands  or  contracts  in  length  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist, 
is  made  to  move  an  index  over  a scale 
graduated  from  0 to  100.  By  an  adjust- 
ing-screw the  index  may  be  set  at  100 
whenever  the  air  in  the  case  is  known 
to  be  saturated,  and  a fiducial  point 
on  the  scale  is  thereby  maintained. 

hygroscopic  (hl-gro-skop'ik), 
a.  [<  hygroscope  + -io.]  1 . Per- 
taining to  the  hygroscope ; per- 
ceptible or  capable  of  being  de- 
tected only  by  the  hygroscope. 

— 2.  Having  the  property  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  hygroscopic  tis- 
sue, or  of  becoming  coated  with 
a film  of  moisture. 

However  dry  the  air  may  appear  to 
be,  it  always  contains  more  or  less  . . . 
moisture.  Though  not  recognized  by 
the  senses,  its  presence  is  readily  re- 
vealed by  the  behaviour  of  certain 
substances  which  greedily  absorb 
moisture,  and  are  consequently  said  to 
be  hygroscopic. 

Huxley , Physiography,  p.  66. 


Hair  Hygroscope  of 
Saussure. 

r,the  hair  supported 
by  the  clamp  a,  ad- 
justed by  the  screw  b, 
and  stretched  over 
the  pulley  o by  the 
weight  p. 


3.  In  hot.,  sensitive  to  mois- 
ture j caused  by  . moisture; 
moving  when  moistened  and  then  dried,  as  the 
elaters  of  Equisetum  or  the  peristome  of  mosses. 

XVe  may  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  hygroscopic 
movements  of  plants : if  the  tissues  on  one  side  of  an  or- 
gan permit  of  rapid  evaporation,  they  will  dry  quickly  and 
contract,  causing  the  part  to  bend  to  this  side. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  489. 


grometric  + -«/.]  Same  as  hygrometrie. 


groscopic  • 


faCTymal  gland'wlflch'dtscharge^tears  ^ t^6  hygrometry  '(H^roi'iwj;’"." '"[Zs'hygrome-  in^  hygroscopic]  the  property  possessed  by 

lacryma^giana  wmen  discharge  tearsL  ter  + -y3.~\  That  branch  of  physics  which  re-  vegetable  tissues  of  absorbing  or  discharging 

lates  to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  “olsture,  and  expanding  or  shrinking  accord- 
gases,  especially  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmo-  mg!y-  . 

sphere,  embracing  also  the  theory  and  use  of  hygrostatlCS  (hi-gro-st.at'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  vypoc, 


hygrodeik  (hi'gro-dlk),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  vypor, 
wet,  moist,  + oe mvvvai,  show.]  A form  of  hy- 
grometer consisting  of  a wet-bulb  and  a dry- 
bulb  thermometer 
(see  thermometer  and 
psychrometer)  sup- 
ported one  on  each 
side  of  a frame  on 
which  is  drawn  an 
appropriate  scale. 

The  humidity  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  extremity  of 
an  index  whose  position 
is  determined  hy  the 
heights  of  the  two  mer- 
cury-columns. 

Hygrogeophila(hi//- 

gro-  je-of ' i-la),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,<Gr.  vypog, 
wet,  moist,  + yy,  the 
earth,  + <pi2.og,  lov- 
ing.] Same  as  Gc-  Hygrodeik  : the  wet-bulb  thermom- 
hydrophila.  gg  on  the  rieht- the  dry-bUib  on  the 


such  instruments  as  have  been  invented  for 
this  purpose. 

To  get  materials  for  further  advance,  astronomy  requires 
. . . the  direct  aid  of  an  advanced  optics,  of  barology,  of 
thermology,  of  hygrometry. 

U.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  186. 
hygrophanous  (h!-grof'a-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  hyp6g, 
wet,  moist,  + -<j>avr/g,  < ijiatvuv,  show.]  In  hot., 
transparent,  or  like  water,  when  moist,  and 
opaque  when  dry. 

Hygrophila1  (lu-grof'i-la),  ».  [NL.  (Robert  hyke2  (hik), 
Brown,  1810),  fern,  sing.,  < Gr.  i >yp6gl  wet,  **yla»  (hi  la). 


moist,  + <pi?iog,  loving.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous  plants,  of  the  family 
Acanthacese  and  tribe  Ruelliese , the  type  of  the 
subtribe  Sygrophilece.  It  is  characterized  by  a calyx 
of  5 narrow,  nearly  equal  divisions;  a bilabiate  corolla;  4 
perfect  didynamous  stamens ; entire  opposite  leaves ; and 
axillary  sessile  or  subsessile  flowers.  The  plants  are  erect 
or  diffuse  herbs.  A few  of  them  have  infra-axillary  spines. 


moist,  + craTiKoS',  causing  to  stand : see  static , 
statics .]  The  science  or  art  of  expressing  or 
measuring  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hygrotrechus  (hi-gro-tre'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Stal, 
1867),  < Gr.  vypoc,  wet,  moist,  + rpkxuv,  run.]  A 
genus  of  water-bugs  of  the  heteropterous  fam- 
i]y  Hydroha tidie.  U.  remigis  is  the  most  common  North 
American  species,  of  a brown  color,  frequently  seen  run- 
ning over  the  surface  of  the  water  of  ponds  and  streams. 

hykeq.  m.  Same  as  liuke. 

Same  as  hath2. 

n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vbi,  a wood, 


forest,  woodland,  copse,  wood  cut  down,  fire- 
wood, timber,  stuff,  material,  matter  (of.  E. 
matter,  ult.  < L.  materia),  prob.  orig.  *vhFy  = 
L.  silva,  silua,  a wood:  see  silvan.)  A genus 
of  tree-toads  of  the  family  Hylidce , instituted 
by  Laurenti  in  1768.  The  species  are  numerous. 
H.  versicolor  is  so  called  from  the  chameleon  like  color- 
changes  it  undergoes.  H.  picketing i is  a common  species 


Hyla 

of  the  United  States,  the  shrill  piping  of  which  is  heard  in 
early  spring.  H.  arborea  is  a European  species. 

hylactism  (lri-lak'tizm),  re.  [<  Gr.  v7.aK.Ttiv, 
bark  (<  vXav,  bark),  + -ism.]  A barking  or 
baying.  [Rare.] 

There  are  turkeys,  too, . . . and  two  or  three  dogs,  who 
bark  with  a sharp  hylactism.  Shelley , Letters,  p.  54. 

Hyladse  (hi'la-de),  re.  pi.  See  Hylidce. 

hylseosaur  (h’i'le-o-sar),  re.  [<  Hylceosaurus , 
q.  v.]  A gigantic  fossil  lizard,  of  tbe  genus 
Hylceosaurus. 

Hylseosaurus  (ki'le-o-sa'rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bAaiog,  of  the  wood  or  forest  (<  v7.rj,  a wood : see 
Hyla),  + cavpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of  gigantic 
dinosaurs,  established  upon  remains  discov- 
ered by  Mantell  in  the  Wealden  formation  of 
Tilgate  Forest  in  England,  and  characterized 
by  the  development  of  the  dermal  scutes  into 
prodigious  spines  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
back.  One  of  these  great  lizards  was  probably 
about  25  feet  long. 

Hylaplesia  (hi-la-ple'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  v7p, 
a wood,  + ir/.r/atoc,  near,  close  to.]  A genus  of 
tropical  American  frog-like  toads,  typical  of  the 
family  Hylaplesiidce.  The  species  are  very  prettily 


Hylaplesia  tinctoria. 


or  brightly  colored ; they  are  such  as  II.  tinctoria,  II. 
picta,  and  II.  speciosa,  the  latter  living  in  the  Andes  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  at  a height  of  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Boie,  1827. 

Hylaplesiidse  (MGa-ple-sI'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Hylaplesia  + -idee.)  A family  of  batrachians, 
named  from  the  genus  Hylaplesia,  having  the 
sacral  apophyses  not  flattened,  the  toes  all  free 
and  dilated  at  the  ends,  perfect  ears,  and  no 
neck-glands.  The  few  species  are  confined  to 
tropical  America.  Also  Hylaplesidce.  Synony- 
mous with  Dendrobatidw. 

hyldeG,  ®.  A Middle  English  form  of  heeld. 
nylde2t.  A Middle  English  form  of  held,  pret- 
erit of  hold t. 

hyleg  (hl'leg),  n.  [Also  hileg,  hylech:  Pers. 
hailaj,  nativity.]  In  astrol.,  the  giver  of  life: 
that  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  sun  if  in  the 
first,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  house  ; 
the  moon  if  situated  in  one  of  these  divisions 
when  the  sun  is  not  there ; if  neither  be  there, 
the  degree  ascending.  Same  as  aphela. 
hylepilObia (hi-le-fo'bi-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  vky,  matter, 
+ -OoSia,  fear : cf.  hydrophobia.']  Morbid  fear 
of  materialism;  dread  of  the  result  of  material- 
istic doctrines.  [Rare.] 

Hylephobia  is  now  often  regarded  as  a sdcred  madness, 
as  epilepsy  used  to  be. 

<?.  S.  Hall,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  Nov.,  1887,  p.  152. 
hylicism  (hiTi-sizm),  n.  Same  as  hylism. 
hylicist  (hi'li-sist),  re.  A materialist;  specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  early  Ionic  philosophers. 
Hylidse (hiTi-de), n.pl.  [NL.;  improp .Hyladce; 

< Hyla  + -idee.]  A family  of  arciferous  salient 
amphibians,  named  from  the  genus  Hyla,  hav- 
ing maxillary  teeth,  dilated  sacral  diapophyses, 
and  dilated  terminal  phalanges.  The  species  are 
commonly  called  tree-toads  or  tree-frogs.  The  limits  of 
the  family  have  varied  widely  with  different  writers.  The 
very  obvious  character  of  the  dilated  disk-like  ends  of  the 
toes  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Hylidce,  and  has  caused 
various  toads  and  frogs,  some  even  of  a different  suborder 
of  batrachians,  to  be  erroneously  referred  to  this  family. 
Elimination  of  all  such  greatly  restricts  the  family,  con- 
formably to  the  definition  here  given. 

hylism  (hITizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  vky,  matter  (see 
Hyla),  + -ism.]  In  metaph. : ( a ) Materialism ; 
specifically,  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Ionic 
philosophers.  ( b ) The  theory  which  regards 
matter  as  the  principle  of  evil.  Also  hylicism. 
hyllt.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hill. 
hylobate  (hITo-bat),».  [<  Hylobates.]  A mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Hylobates  or  subfamily  Hylo- 
batince;  a long-armed  ape  or  gibbon. 
Hylobates  (ki-lob'a-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iio- 
paryg,  one  who  haunts  the  woods,  f v7ij,  a wood, 
forest,  + fia Trie,  one  who  mounts,  < fiaivttv,  go.] 
I.  A genus  of  anthropoid  apes,  the  gibbons  or 
long-armed  apes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Htj- 
lobattnce.  It  usually  includes  all  the  gibbons,  being  thus 
conterminous  with  the  subfamily,  but  the  siamang  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  rest  under  the  genus  Siamanqa 
There  are  several  true  species  of  Hylobates,  such  as  H.lar 
See  ape  and  gibbon,  llliger,  181L 
224 
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2.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Dejean, 
1833. 

Hylobatinse  (lfi-lob-a-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hylobates  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  anthropoid 
apes,  of  the  family  Simiidce,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Hylobates,  containing  the  gibbons.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  very  slender  form  with  extremely 
long  limbs  (especially  the  arms),  aud  the  presence  of  ischial 
callosities. 

hylobatine  (ln-lob'a-tin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Hylobatince,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hylobatince. 

Hylobius  (hi-lo' bi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Germar),  < 
Gr.  vAy,  wood,  + {Hog,  life.]  A notable  genus 
of  weevils,  of  the  family  Curculionidee.  The 
species  live  in  wood.  H.  abietis  is  destructive 
to  firs  and  other  conifers. 

Hylocharis  (bi-lok'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vAy, 
wood,  forest,  + xaT£lv,  rejoice.]  A genus  of 
humming-birds,  based  by  Boie  in  1831  upon  one 
of  the  sapphirs,  Trochilus  sapphirinus.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  by  various 
authors  to  several  different  groups  of  Trochi- 
lidce. 

Hylocichla  (ki-lo-sik'la),  n.  [NL.  (Baird,  1864), 
< Gr.  vAy,  wood,  + Kt’x'ky,  a bird  like  the  thrush.] 
A genus  of  Turdidte,  including  the  American 
wood-thrushes.  The  type  is  the  common  wood-thrush, 

H.  mustelina;  other  abundant  and  well  known  species  of 
the  United  States  are  W ilson’s  thrush  or  veery,  the  olive- 
backed  thrush,  and  the  hermit-thrush.  See  wood-thrush, 
veery. 

Hylodes1  (hl-lo'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bA&dyg, 
woody,  wooded  (of  the  wood),  < v7,y,  wood,  + 
eidog,  form.]  A genus  of  Australian  birds : now 
called  Drymodes.  J.  Gould,  1841. 

Hylodes2  (hi-lo'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Hyla  + Gr. 
euciof,  form.]  A genus  of  toads,  of  the  family 
Cystignathidce,  containing  such  species  as  H. 
oxyrhynchus  of  the  West  Indies.  They  resem- 
*-’ole  tree-toads. 

hylogenesis  (hi-lo - jen  'e -sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  v?.y, 
matter,  + yeveoig,  generation.]  The  origin  of 
matter. 

hylogeny  (hi-loj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  vky,  matter, 
+ -yevtia,  < -yevyg,  producing:  see  -geny.]  Same 
as  hylogenesis. 

hyloid  (hi'loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Hyla  + -oid.] 

I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Hylidce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hylidce. 

hyloidealism  (hl  To-i-de'al-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  vAy, 
matter,  + E.  idealism.]  The  doctrine  that  real- 
ity belongs  to  the  immediate  object  of  belief 
as  such ; sensuous  subjectivism, 
hyloist  (hi'lo-ist),  n.  [Prop.  *hylist,  < Gr.  vAy, 
matter  (see  Hyla),  + -ist.]  One  who  believes 
matter  to  be  God.  Also  huloist. 
hylology  (hi-lol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vAy,  matter,  + 
-Aoyia,  < 7J:yeiv,  speak:  see  - ology .]  The  doc- 
trine or  theory  of  matter  as  unorganized. 
Krauth. 

Hylomys  (hiTo-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vAy,  wood, 
+ pie  = E.  mouse.]  A genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals,  of  the  subfamily  Gymnurince,  differ- 
ing from  Gymnura  in  the  shorter  tail  and  smaller 
third  upper  premolar.  H.  suillus  is  a species 
formerly  wrongly  referred  to  the  Tupaiidce. 
Muller  and  Schlegel,  1843. 
hylopathic  (hi-lo-path'ik),  a.  [As  hylopath-ism 
+ -if.  J Pertaining  to  hylopathism. 
hylopathism  (hi-lop'a-thizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  v7.y, 
matter,  + iradoc,  feeling,  + -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  matter  is  sentient, 
hylopathist  (hi-lop'a-thist),  n.  [As  hylopath- 
ism + -ist.]  A believer  in  hylopathism. 
hylophagous  (hl-lof'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  vAoipayoc, 
eating  wood,  feeding  in  the  woods,  < vAy,  wood, 
+ tpaytiv,  eat.]  Eating  wood;  xylophagous,  as 

Hylophilus  (hi-lof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vXg, 
a wood,  + i piAog , loving.]  In  ornith.,  a genus 
of  American 
greenlets,  of 
the  family  Yire- 
onidw.  It  differs 
from  Vireo  proper 
in  the  stouter  feet 
with  larger  claws 
and  equal  lateral 
toes,  more  conical 
bill  with  straighter 
culmen,  and  other 
characters.  The 
wings  are  about  as 
long  as  the  tail,  and 
both  are  rounded. 

The  genus  contains  Hylophilus  selateri. 

upward  of  15  spe- 
cies, all  of  the  warmer  parts  of  continental  America;  H. 
sclateri  is  an  example.  C.  J.  Temminck,  about  1823. 
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hylotheism  (hi'lo-the-izm),  re.  [<  Gr.  vAy,  mat- 
ter, + 6%df,  God,  + -ism.  ] The  doctrine  or  belief 
that  matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no  God  ex- 
cept matter  and  the  universe.  Also  hulotheism. 

hylotheist  (hITo-the-ist),  n.  [<  hylothe-ism  + 
-isf.]  One  who  believes  that  matter  is  God. 
Also  hulotheist. 

Hylotoma  (hi-lot'o-mii),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  fern,  to  Hylotomus.]  A genus  of  saw- 
flies,  of  the  family  Tenthredinidce,  or  Hylotomi- 
da.  The  second  and  third  submarginal  ceils  of  the  fore 


Rose  Saw-fly  ( Hylotoma  rosez).  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

wing  each  receive  a recurrent  nervure.  There  are  about 
25  European  and  15  North  American  species,  of  rather  small 
size.  H.  roxce  is  the  rose  saw-fly. 

Hylotomid®  (hi-lo-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hylotoma  + -idee.]  A family  of  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  Hylotoma:  now  usually 
merged  in  Tenthredinidce. 
hylotomous  (hi-lot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  v7.y,  wood, 
+ To/x6g,  cutting,  < te/weiv,  cut,]  Wood-cutting: 
* applied  to  certain  insects  which  bore  into  wood, 
hylozoic  (hi-lp-zo'ik),  a.  [As  hylozo-ism  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to"  or  of  the  nature  of  hylozoism. 

The  numen  which  the  hylozoick  corporealist  pays  all 
his  devotions  to  is  a certain  blind  shee-god  or  goddess, 
called  Nature,  or  the  life  of  matter. 

• Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  107. 

hylozoical  (hi-lo-zo'i-kal),  a.  [<  hylozoic  + 
-at.]  Same  as  iiylozoic.' 

There  hath  been  already  mentioned  another  form  of 
Atheism,  called  by  us  hylozoical. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  105. 
hylozoism  (hl-lo-zo'izm),  re.  [<  Gr.  vfo),  matter, 
+ tjuov,  animal,  + -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  ail 
matter  is  endowed  with  life. 

Hylozoism  makes  all  body,  as  such,  and  therefore  every 
smallest  atom  of  it,  to  have  life  essentially  belonging  to  it. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  105. 

When  we  have  attained  to  this  conception  of  hylozoism, , 
of  a living  material  universe,  the  mystery  of  Nature  is 
solved.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  169. 

hylozoist  (M-lo-zo'ist),  n.  [As liylozo-ism  + -«s£.] 
A believer  in  hylozoism;  one  who  holds  that 
matter,  and  every  particle  of  it,  has  a species  of 
life  or  animation. 

The  hylozoists,  by  Cud  worth’s  account  of  them,  ascribed 
a little  more  to  their  atoms,  imagining  them  endued  with 
a quality  which,  though  not  perception,  might  be  stiled 
the  seed  or  principle  whereout  by  the  junction  of  many 
of  them  together  perception  might  be  compleated. 

A.  Tucker , Light  of  Nature,  II.  i.  9. 

The  hylozoist  can  attribute  consciousness  to  the  falling 
stone,  while  Descartes  denied  it  to  even  the  highest  brutes. 

McK.  Cattell,  Mind,  XIII.  436. 

hylozoistic  (hI'/lp-zo-is,tik),  a.  [<  hylozoist  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism  or  the  hy- 
lozoists: as,  the  hylozoistic  conception  of  the 
universe. 

A Monism  that  — though  essentially  based  on  hylozois - 
tic  assumptions — pretends,  nevertheless,  to  explain  every- 
thing in  strict  keeping  with  mechanical  principles. 

The  Open  Court,  March  17, 1887. 

hylozoistically  (hi^lo-zo-is'ti-kal-i),  adv . After 
the  manner  of  the  hylozoists;  in  accordance 
with  hylozoistic  doctrines. 

Hymen1  (hi'men),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ( v/iev -), 

the  god  of  marriage;  origin  obscure.]  1.  In 
Gr.  myth .,  the  god  of  marriage,  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  of  Apollo  and  one 
of  the  Muses,  in  some  legends  originally  a 
mortal  youth,  invoked  in  hymeneal  songs  for 
reasons  variously  given.  Also  called  Hyme- 
nceus. 

Here’s  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  591. 
Hence — 2.  Marriage;  the  wedded  state.  [Poet- 
ical or  archaic.] 

We’ll  have  all,  sir,  that  may  make  your  Hymen  high 
and  happy.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

To  whose  bounty 

Owe  we  our  thanks  for  gracing  thus  our  hymen? 

Massinger,  Renegado,  v.  3. 
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Would  this  same  mock-love,  and  this 
Mock-Hymen,  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats, 

Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth. 

Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 

hymen2  (hi'men),  re.  [<  Gr.  ipr/v  (iuev-),  a thin 
skin,  a membrane.]  A membrane.  Specifically 
— (a)  In  anat.,  a fold  of  mucous  membrane  stretched 
across  and  partly  closing  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
(ht)  In  conch.,  the  ligament  between  the  opposite  valves 
of  a bivalve  shell. 

Hymeneea  (hl-me-ne'a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  formed  of 
a pair  of  leaflets),  fern,  of  L.  Hymenxus,  relat- 
ing to  the  god  of  marriage:  see  Hymen1.]  A 
genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Cxsalpiniacex 
and  the  tribe  Amlierstiex.  They  have  leathery 
leaves,  each  of  2 leaflets,  rather  large  white  flowers  in 
short  densely  corymbose  terminal  panicles,  and  thick  ob- 
long or  ovate  pods.  About 
8 species  are  known,  all  na- 
tives of  tropical  America. 

H.  Courbaril  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  lives  to 
a very  great  age,  some  of  the 
extant  individuals  being 
supposed  to  be  older  than 
the  Christian  era.  The  heart- 
wood  is  very  hard  and  tough, 
and  is  hence  much  valued  for 
wheel-work,  particularly  for 
cogs.  It  is  also  valuable  for 
posts,  rails,  and  gates.  It 
takes  a fine  polish,  and  is 
so  heavy  that  a cubic  foot 
weighs  about  100  pounds. 

A valuable  resin  exudes  from 
the  trunk.  It  is  known  in 
the  West  indies  as  the  locust- 

tree  or  varnish-tree,  and  in  Hymetuea  Courbaril. 

Panama  as  algarroba.  Six 

extinct  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  Bohemia,  and  one  from  the  Miocene  of 
Croatia. 

Hymenaic  (hl-me-na'ik),  a . [<  LL.  Hymenaicus 
(cf . Gr.  'T fievatog),  < Gr.  *T fifoy  Hymen : see  Hy- 
men1.'] Pertaining  to  Hymen ; used  to  invoke 
the  god  Hymen,  as  in  hymeneal  songs  or  epi- 
thalamia. — Hymenaic  meter,  a dactylic  dimeter  acafc- 
alectic  (—  ~ w — ^ 

Hymenanthera  (hFmen-an-the'ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Bobert  Brown,  1818),  referring  to  the  scales 
borne  by  the  anthers,  < Gr.  v/ifjv,  a membrane, 
+ NL.  anther  a y an  anther.]  A small  genus  of 
rigid  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  the  family  Vio- 
lacese  and  tribe  Rinoreese . They  have  small,  axil- 
lary, frequently  polygamous  flowers,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  equal,  the  latter  short;  anthers  almost 
sessile,  united  in  a tube  around  the  pistil,  and  bearing 
on  the  back  an  erect  scale ; placentas  of  the  ovary  2 or 
rarely  3,  each  bearing  1 ovule ; and  the  leaves  alternate, 
often  clustered.  Only  4 species  are  known,  natives  of 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  11.  dentata , the  scrub-box- 
wood, is  a much-branched  shrub  often  many  feet  in  height. 

1 It  bears  a profusion  of  very  fragrant  flowers.  The  New 
Zealand  species  are  II.  crassifolia  and  H.  Traversii. 

Hymenantherese  (hi*  m en-an -the ' re-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  (Reichenbach,  1837),  < Hymenanthera  + 
-ex.]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
Violacex,  containing  the  single  genus  Hymen- 
anthera. It  is  referred  by  Engler  and  Prantl 
to  the  tribe  Rinoreex. 

hymeneal  (bi-me-ne'al),  a.  and  n.  [As  hymene- 
an  + -al.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage. Also  hymenial. 

Chorus  hymeneal 
Or  triumphal  chaunt, 

Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt. 

Shelley,  To  a Skylark,  xiv. 

It  was  pleasant  to  her  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by 
a belted  earl.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Wives  and  Daughters,  I.  236. 
= Syn.  Connubial , Nuptial , etc.  See  matrimonial. 

11.  n.  A marriage-song. 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 

For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  220. 

hymenean  (h!-me-ne'an),  a.  and  re.  [<  OP.  hy- 
menean,  < L.  Hymenxus,  Hymeneius,  < Gr.  'T«f- 
vaiog , belonging  to  Hymen  or  marriage : see  Hy- 
men1.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  marriage. 

II.  n.  A marriage-song;  an  epithalamium. 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymencean  sung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  711. 

hymenia,  n.  Plural  of  hymenium. 

hymenial1  (hi-me'ni-al),  a.  [<  Hymen1  + -dal; 
a var.  of  hymeneal.]  Same  as  hymeneal. 

hymenial2  (hi-me'ni-al),  a.  [<  hymen 2,  or  hy- 
menium,  + -ial.]  1 . In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the 
hymen. — 2.  In  hot., belonging  to  the  hymenium. 
— Hymenial  alga  or  gonidium,  in  lichenology,  the  algal 
cells  in  a sporocarp.  — Hymenial  gelatin,  an  amyloid 
substance  in  the  hymenia  of  some  lichens.— Hymenial 
layer.  Same  as  hymenium. 

hymenic  (hi-men'ik),  a.  [<  Hymen 1 + -ic.] 
Hymeneal. 

hymenicolar  (hi-me-nik'o-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  hy- 
menium, q.  v.,  + L.  colere,  inhabit.]  In  hot., 
inhabiting  the  hymenium.  Cooke. 
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hymeniferous  (hi-me-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  hy- 
menium, q.  v.,  + h.ferre  = B.  bear1.]  In  bot., 
provided  with  a hymenium. 

Hymenini  (hi-me-ni'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Elias 
Fries,  1821),  < hymenium  (which  these  plants 
possess)  + -ini.]  An  old  order  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi,  containing  8 genera,  such  as 
Agaricus,  Hydnum,  Polijporus,  etc.  They  are 
placed  by  later  authorities  in  the  families 
Agaricacex,  Polyporacex,  Hydnacex,  etc. 
hymeniophore  (hi-me'ni-o-for),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vfthiov,  taken  in  the  sense  of  hymenium,  + -^opof, 
bearing, < fipeiv  = E.  bear1.]  In  bot.,  the  struc- 
ture or  part  which  bears  the  hymenium.  Some- 
times hymenopliore,  hymenophorum; 
hymenitis  (hi-me-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < hymen 2 + 
-itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  hymen, 
hymenium  (hi-me'm-um),  n. ; pi.  hymenia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  b/xeviov,  dim.  of  vyyv  (hyev-),  a mem- 
brane.] In  bot.,  the  fructifying  surface  in  fungi, 
especially  when  the  spores  are  naked,  it  is  an 
aggregation  of  spore  mother-cells,  with  or  without  sterile 
cells,  in  a continuous  stratum  or  layer  upon  a sporophore. 
In  the  common  mushroom,  Agaricus,  for  example,  the 
hymenium  or  spore-bearing  surface  is  naked  or  exposed, 
and  spread  over  the  gills,  covering  them  on  all  sides  with 
a delicate  membrane,  upon  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  developed.  Also  called  hymenial  layer.  See  cuts  un- 
der apothecium,  ascus,  and  Fungi. 

Hymenodictyon  (hi,/men-o-dik'ti-on),  n.  [NL. 
(Wallich,  1824),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  thin 
reticulated  leaves,  < Gr.  vyrjv,  a membrane,  + 
6Utvov,  a net.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sym- 
petalous trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  family  Rubi- 
acex,  tribe  Cinchonex,  characterized  by  having 
the  stigma  fusiform,  the  flowers  in  branching 
paniculate  spikes,  with  foliaceous  bracts, 
and  opposite,  reticulated,  long-petioled  leaves. 
About  5 species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  bark  of  H.  excelsum  of  India  has  been  used 
as  a substitute  for  cinchona  bark,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 
The  wood  is  used  for  making  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

Hymenogaster  (hi//meii-o-gas,ter),  n.  [NL. 
(C.  Vittadini,  1831),  with  ref.  to  the  membranous 
structure  of  the  interior,  < Gr.  v/iyv,  a mem- 
brane, + yaarfjpj  stomach.]  A genus  of  fungi, 
of  the  family  Hymenogastracese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  having  the  peridium  thin  and  villous ; the  cavi- 
ties at  first  empty,  radiating  or  irregular;  trama  com- 
posed of  elongated  cells ; and  spores  ovate  or  fusiform. 
These  fungi  are  globose,  fleshy  or  rather  soft,  and  much 
like  the  common  puffballs,  only  smaller. 

Hymenogastracese  (hL'men-o-gas-tra'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Hymenogaster  + -acex.]  A family 
of  fungi,  of  the  division  Gasteromycetes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Hymenogaster.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
Gasteromycetes,  possessing  usually  the  simple  structure 
of  the  type,  but  including  also  the  genera  Gautieria, 
which  is  without  a peridium,  and  Rhizopogon,  which  has 
a thick,  somewhat  leathery  peridium.  Also  written  lly- 
menogastrei  and  Ilymenog aster ei. 

hymenogeny  (hl-me-noj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  vayv,  a 
membrane,  + -yheia,  (.  -producing:  see 

-geny.]  The  production  of  membrane  as  the 
effect  of  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen  and 
fat,  when  the  former  gives  a coating  to  the 
globules  of  the  latter. 

hymenography  (hi-me-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<Gr.  vpf/v, 
a membrane,  + -ypaipia,  < ypdipciv,  write.]  A de- 
scription of  the  membranes  of  animal  bodies, 
hymenoid  (hl'men-oid),  a.  [ < Gr.  vuevoudry, 
membranous,  < iyi/v  (iuev-),  a membrane  (see 
hymen2),  + eMof,  form.]  Resembling  a hyme- 
nium in  structure  ; membranous  : applied  by 
L6veill6  to  certain  fungi  in  which  the  mycelia 
form  a sort  of  membrane, 
hymenolichen  (hi'men-o-U'ken),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vpf/v  (vpev-),  a membrane,  + "kuxyv,  lichen.]  A 
lichen  having  the  character  of  fructification  of 
the  Hymenomycetes. 

hymenological  (hL'rnon-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  hy- 
menology  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hymen- 
ology. 

hymenology  (hl-me-nol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vuyv 
( vyev -),  a membrane,  + -\oyia,  < Xeyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  1.  The  science  or  study  of  the 
membranes  of  the  animal  organism. — 2.  A 
treatise  on  such  membranes, 
hymenomycetal  (hI//men-o-mi-se'tal),  a.  Same 
as  hymenomycetous. 

hymenomycete  (hHmen-o-mi'set),  n.  One  of 
the  Hymenomycetes. 

The  sporophore  would  he  thought  at  first  sight  to  be- 
long to  a Peziza  rather  than  to  a Hymenomycete. 

De  Bary , Fungi  (trans.),  p.  302. 

Hymenomycetes  (hi//men-o-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Elias  Fries,  1821),  < Gr.  vyhv  (vyev-),  a 
membrane,  + yvKr/c,  pi.  yvKyreg,  a mushroom.] 
An  order  of  fungi,  of  the  group  Basidiomy- 
cetes,  characterized  by  having  a hymenium  on 
the  free,  exposed  surface  of  the  sporophore, 
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the  compound  structure  which  bears  it.  It 
includes  the  Agaricacese  (which  are  typified  by  the  com- 
mon mushroom), Polyporacese,  Hydnacese,  Thelephoracese, 
Clavariacese,  and  the  Hypochnaceae.  Not  used  by  Engler. 

hymenomycetoid  (hi//men-o-mi-se'toid),  a. 
Same  as  hymenomycetous. 
hymenomycetous  (hi  //men-o-mi-se'tus),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Hymenomycetes.  Also  hymenomycetal,  hymeno- 
mycetoid. 

Hymenopappeae  (hFmen-o-pap'e-e),  ».  pi. 
[NL.  (Cassini),  < Hymenopappus  + -ex.]  A 
former  tribe  of  composite  plants,  typified  by 
the  genus  Hymenopappus : now  placed  in  the 
tribe  Helenicx. 

Hymenopappus  (bF'men-o-pap'us),  n.  [NL. 
(C.  L.  L’Heritier  de  Brutelie,  1788),  so  called 
from  the  hyaline  pappus,  < Gr.  iyijv  (vpev-),  a 
membrane,  + NL.  pappus,  q.  v.]  A genus  of 
composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Heleniex,  the 
type  of  the  old  tribe  Hymenopappex.  The  heads 
are  homogamous  and  discoid,  the  bractB  of  the  involucre 
are  free,  the  style-branches  are  linear  and  obtuse,  and  the 

gappus  scales  short,  obtuse,  or  nearly  equal.  They  are 
erbs  with  radical  or  alternate  pinnisected  leaves,  and 
corymbose  white  ®r  yellow  flower-heads.  Eight  species 
are  known,  all  natives  of  North  America. 

hymenopliore  (hi'men-o-for),  n.  Same  as  hy- 
meniophore. 

Hymenophorese  (hi//men-o-fo're-e),  n .pi.  [NL. 
(Presl,  1836),  as  hymenophorum  + -ex.]  A di- 
vision of  ferns,  not  now  recognized,  including 
the  tribes  Aspidiacex,  Aspleniacece,  etc. 
hymenophorum  (hl-me-nof'o-rum),  re.  [NL., 
\ Gr.  v/it/v,  a membrane,  + f>6pog,  < <j>kpeiv  = E. 
bear1.]  Same  as  hymeniophore. 
Hymenophyllaceae  (hi,/men-o-fi-la'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Gaudichaud-Beaupre,  1826),  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  filmy  nature  of  the  frond,  < Gr. 
hpi/v  (vyev-),  a membrane,  + Qv/ Uou,  a leaf.]  A 
family  of  homosporous  ferns.  It  is  characterized 
by  having  the  sporangia  borne  on  an  elongated,  often  fili- 
form, receptacle,  surrounded  by  a complete  transverse 
ring  opening  vertically ; sori  terminal  or  marginal  from 
the  apex  of  a vein;  indusium  inferior,  usually  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  frond ; fronds  delicately  membranous  and 
pellucid.  There  are  only  2 genera,  Hymenophyllum  and 
Trichomanes , and  about  175  species,  mostly  confined  to  the 
tropics. 

hymenophyllaceous  (hl//men-o-fi-la'shius),  a. 
Having  the  appearance  or  characters  of  the  Hy- 
menophyllacex. 

Hymenophylleae  (hI"men-o-fil'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1833),  < Hymenophyllum  + -ex.]  A 
name  originally  employed  to  designate  a tribe 
of  ferns,  but  including  the  same  genera  as  the 
Hymencphyllacex. 

Hymenophyllum  (hHmen-o-fil'um),  «.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vpyv  (ii/icv-),  a membrane,  + <pi:A/.ov  — L. 
folium,  a leaf.]  A genus  of  usually  small  and 
sometimes  very  minute  ferns,  including  a large 
number  of  species  with  filmy  pellucid  fronds, 
found  chiefly  in  hot,  damp  tropical  forests  of 
both  hemispheres ; the  filmy  ferns  or  lace-ferns. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Trichomanes,  from 
which  it  differs  ip  having  the  two  valves  of  the  involu- 
cre separate  and  not  blended  into  a cup.  Two  extinct 
species  of  thiB  genuB  have  been  described  from  the  Car- 
boniferous of  Europe,  one  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas, 
and  one  from  the  Laramie  group  of  Colorado.  H.  Tun. 
bridgense,  the  Tunbridge  fern,  is  a native  of  England, 
hymenopter  (hi-me-nop'ter),  re.  A hymenop- 
terous  insect ; one  of  the  Hymenoptera.  Also 
* hymenop  ter  an. 

Hymenoptera  (hi-me-nop'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
(Linnaeus,  1748),  neuter  plural  of  hymenopte- 
rus:  see  hymenopter ous.]  A large  and  impor- 
tant order  of  the  class  Insecta.  The  order  is 
characterized  by  the  4 membranous  wings,  of  which  the 
hind  pair  is  almost  always  smaller  than  the  front  pair,  and 
has  comparatively  few  nervures.  The  mouth  bears  man- 


Parts  of  the  Head  and  of  the 
Sting  of  the  Bumblebee  ( Bombus ), 
highly  magnified. 

A,  section  of  head  : b,  ocellus;  c, 
antenna  ; d,  clypeus ; e,  labrum  ; f, 
mandible  ; ff,  epipharynx  ; h,  max- 
illa ; i,  cardo ; j,  k , l,  mentum  and 
submentum ; m,m‘ , labial  palpus ; 
ft,  paraglossa  ; o,  lingua,  or  median 
process  of  the  ligula ; u,  occipital 
foramen ; i,  2,  sclerites  of  hypopha- 
rynx.  B,  the  sting : a,  quadrate 
sclerite,  connected  with  one  of  the 
lances  of  the  sting  ; b,  duct  of  the 
poison-gland ; /,  grooved  median  piece  in  which  the  lances  play  ; h, 
one  of  the  lateral  setose  palpiform  sheath-pieces ; g,  genital  aperture. 
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dibles,  and  a lower  lip  or  tongue  sheathed  by  the  maxilhe. 
The  tarsi  are  generally  5-jointed,  sometimes  4-jointed, 
rarely  3-jointeo7and  very  seldom  heteromerous.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  female  is  provided  with  a multivalve  ovi- 
positor, which  may  act  as  a sting,  a saw,  or  a borer.  The 
larvse  are  vermiform  and  footless,  except  in  Phyllophaga 
and  Xylophaga,  in  which  they  are  caterpillar-like  and  have 
feet.  The  Hymenoptera  are  usually  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  class  of  insects,  not  only  on  account  of  their  high  struc- 
tural development,  but  also  with  regard  to  their  extraordi- 
nary instinctive  faculties  and  social  qualities.  In  modern 
systems  the  order  is  divided  into  8 series  aud  36  families. 
The  series  are : (1)  Phyllophaga,  the  saw-flies ; (2)  Xylo- 
phaga, the  horntails ; (3)  Parasitica,  with  six  families,  the 
species  of  which  are  mainly  parasitic ; (4)  Tubulifera,  or 
cuckoo-bees ; (5)  Ileterogyna,  the  four  families  of  ants ; 
(6)  Fossores,  eleven  families  of  sand-  and  wood-wasps ; (7) 
Diploptera,  with  two  families  of  solitary  and  one  of  social 
wasps ; and  (8)  Anthophtta,  with  the  two  families  of  bees. 
In  number  of  species  this  order  stands  next  to  Coleop- 
tera;  it  probably  includes  nearly  one  fourth  of  all  insects. 
More  than  1,000  genera  are  represented  in  Europe  alone, 
and  there  are  over  7,000  described  European  species.  Be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  species  have  been  described  for 
America  north  of  Mexico,  and  yet  the  extensive  group  of 
Parasitica  is  little  known,  especially  in  its  smaller  forms. 
— Fossorial  Hymenoptera.  Seefossorial. 
liymenopteral  (hl-me-nop'te-ral),  a.  [<  hyme- 
nopter-ous  + - al. ] Same  as  hymenopterous. 
hymenopteran  (ln-me-nop'te-ran),  n.  [<  Hy- 
menoptera + -an.]  Same  as  hymenopter. 
hymenopterist  (hi-me-nop'te-rist),  n.  [<  Hy- 
menoptera + -ist.]  One  who  collects  or  studies 
the  Hymenoptera. 

hymenopterologist  (hi-me-nop-te-rol'o-jist),  n. 
[<  hymenopterology  + -isf.]  One  "who  is  versed 
in  the  study  of  Hymenoptera.  Lubboclc. 
hymenopterology  (hi-me-nop-te-rol'o-ji),  n. 
[<  Hymenoptera  + Gr.  -"Koyia,  < \eyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  That  department, of  entomology 
which  relates  to  Hymenoptera. 
hymenopteron  (hi-me-nop'te-ron),  n.  [XL. : 

see  hymenop  terous.  ] One  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
hymenopterous  (hl-me-nop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
hymenop  ter  us,  < Gr.  byevdn  repos',  membrane-wing- 
ed,  < bpgv,  membrane,  + irrepov,  wing.]  Having 
membranous  wings ; specifically,  having  the 
characters  of  the  Hymenoptera ; pertaining  to 
the  Hymenoptera.  Also  liymenopteral. 
Hymenothalamese  (hUmen-o-tha-la'ine-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  [Lindley,  1846),  < Gr.  b/tr/v,  a mem- 
brane, + bafapog,  chamber.]  A division  of 
lichens,  now  referred  to  the  family  Lecideacese. 
hymenotomy  (ln-me-not'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  byt/v, 
a membrane,  + royr/,  a cutting,  < re/ivnv,  ra- 
yelv,  cut.]  1.  In  anat.,  dissection  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  animal  body;  hymenological 
anatomy. — 2.  In  surg.,  incision  of  the  hymen, 
practised  in  certain  cases  of  imperf oration  of 
the  vagina,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  blood  re- 
tained and  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  Dungllson. 

hymenulum  (hi-men'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  liymenula 
(-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  bprjv  (byev-),  a mem- 

brane : see  hymen 2,  hymenium.]  In  bot.,  a shield 
containing  asci.  Cooke. 

Hymettian  (hl-met'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Hymettius, 
< Hymettus,  < Gr.  'Y ur/TTog,  Hymettus:  see  def.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Hymettus,  a mountain  of 
Attica  in  Greece,  celebrated  for  its  flowers, 
honey,  and  marble ; like  that  of  Hymettus. 
The  mountain  is  covered  with  heather,  the  blossoms  of 
which  give  it,  when  seen  from  a distance,  a rosy-purple 
coloring. 

A lovely  bee  . . . absconding  himself  in  Hymettian 
flowers.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  76. 

Hymettian  marble,  a bluish-gray  marble  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Hymettus.  It  is  an  excellent  building-stone, 
and  was  much  used  in  antiquity,  as  at  the  present  day. 

Hymettic  (h!-met'ik),  a.  [<  Hymettus  + -ic.] 
Same  as  Hymettian. 

The  censor  L.  Crassus  was  much  censured  about  the 
year  650  on  account  of  his  house  with  six  small  columns 
of  Hymettic  marble. 

C.  O.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archreol.  (trans.),  § 18S. 
hymn  (him),  n.  [<  ME.  hympne,  himpne,  usually 
ympne,  impne,  < AS.  hymen,  ymen,  pi.  ymnas,  in 
ME.  mixed  with  OP.  ymne,  "later  hymne  = Pr. 
hymne,  ymne  = Sp.  himno  = Pg.  hymno  = It. 
inno  = D.  G.  Dan.  hymne  = Sw.  hymn,  < LL. 
hymnus  (in  eccl.  use),  < Gr.  vpvog,  a hymn,  fes- 
tive song,  or  ode  in  praise  of  gods  or  heroes. 
Origin  uncertain ; only  once  in  Homer,  in  the 
phrase  vpvog  aoidi/g,  which  may  perhaps  mean 
lit.  * a web  of  song  ’ ; ef . bog,  a web,  bip-alveiv  — 
AS.  wefan,  E.  weave.]  1.  In  general,  a reli- 
gious ode,  song,  or  other  poem:  as,  the  Ho- 
meric hymns;  the  hymns  of  Pindar,  in  Christian 
literature  the  term  covers  a wide  range  of  poems,  includ- 
ing those  that  embody  not  only  adoration,  thanksgiving, 
confession,  and  supplication  to  God,  but  also  instruction 
and  exhortation  for  men. 

Noghte  anely  he  hase  comforthe  in  this,  bot  also  in 
psalmes  and  ympixes  and  antyms  of  Haly  Kyrke. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  18. 
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Than  thai  toke  that  haly  tre  [the  cross],  . . . 

And  bare  it  furth  so  tham  omang, 

With  himpnes  and  with  nobil  sang. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  5. 

Ourself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns , or  into  rhythm  have  dash’d 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess. 

Tennyson,  Prince  ^s,  iv. 
Specifically — 2.  A metrical  formula  of  public 
worship,  usually  designed  to  be  sung  by  a com- 
pany of  worshipers.  The  hymns  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews are  technically  called  psalms.  From  the  early 
Christian  period  many  traces  of  hymns  remain,  as  in  the 
Magnificat,  Benedictus,  etc.,  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
such  references  as  1 Cor.  xiv.  15,  Eph.  v.  19,  Jas.  v.  13,  etc., 
and  in  the  universally  recognized  Gloria  Patri,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  and  Te  Deura.  The  long  succession  of  impor- 
tant Greek  and  Latin  hymnists  begins  with  Ephraem 
Syrus  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (both  of  the  fourth  century) 
respectively,  though  several  productions  of  known  au- 
thorship antedate  their  time.  Most  of  the  great  medieval 
Latin  hymns  were  composed  as  sequences,  the  most  fa- 
mous being  the  Dies  Irae.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
possesses  a large  number  of  such  hymns,  mostly  in  Latin. 
The  Reformation  in  Germany  was  distinguished  by  a re- 
markable outburst  of  hymns  of  every  description.  Eng- 
lish hymnody  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  was 
principally  confined  to  metrical  versions  -of  the  Psalms 
until  the  first  publication  of  Isaac  Watts  (in  1707)  and 
the  hymns  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley.  Since  then  the 
production  of  hymns  has  been  constant  and  significant  in 
both  England  and  America.  Medieval  and  modern  hymns 
are  nearly  always  divided  into  equal  and  similar  sections 
of  from  three  to  twelve  lines  or  strophes  each,  which  are 
called  stanzas  or  verses. 

And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  into 
the  mount  of  Olives.  Mat.  xxvi.  30. 

Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spir- 
itual songs.  Col.  iii.  16. 

3.  In  a narrow  sense,  an  extra-Biblical  poem 
of  worship:  opposed  to  psalm.  Specially  used  in 
connection  with  the  discussions  about  the  propriety  of 
using  any  musical  formulae  in  public  worship  which  are 
not  directly  derived  from  the  Bible.— Abecedarian 
hymns.  See  abecedarian.— Angelic  hymn,  cherubic 
hymn,  communion  hymn,  Marseillaise  hymn,  etc. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Evening  hymn.  Same  as 
even-song,  1.— Seven  great  hymns,  a collective  name 
for  the  following  medieval  Latin  hymns : Dies  Irse ) Hora 
Novissima;  Jesu,dulcismemoria;  Stabat  Mater;  Veni, Cre- 
ator Spiritus;  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus;  and  Vexilla  Regis, 
hymn  (him),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  hymned  (himd  or 
him'ned),  ppr.  hymning  (him'ing  or  him'ning). 
[<  hymn , n,  Cf.  LL.  liymnire,  sing  hymns; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  celebrate  or 
worship  in  song;  address  hymns  to;  salute  with 
song. 

As  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 

Hymning  the  Eternal  Father. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  96. 

The  mulberry-tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance ; 

The  mulberry-tree  was  hymn’d  with  dulcet  airs. 

Cow  per,  Task,  vi.  697. 
There  the  wild  wood-robin 
Hymns  your  solitude. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Trailing  Arbutus. 
2.  To  express  in  a hymn;  sing  as  a hymn:  as, 
11  hymned  thanks, J.  Baillie. 

The  perpetual  poem  hymned  by  wind  and  surge. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  757. 

n.  intrans.  To  sing  hymns. 

And  touch’d  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 

God  and  his  works.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  258. 

Around  in  festive  songs  the  hymning  choir 
Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  sounding  lyre. 

West,  tr.  of  Pindar’s  Nemean  Odes,  xi. 
hymnal  (him'nal),  a.  anil  n.  [<  hymn  + -al.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hymns ; of  the  nature  of 
or  suitable  for  a hymn. 

The  grave,  majestic,  hymnal  measure  swells  like  the 
peal  of  an  organ.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  169. 

II.  n.  A hymn-book. 

hymnart  (him'nar),  n.  [<  ML.  liymnare,  a hymn- 
book,  < LL.  hymnus,  a hymn : see  hymn.  Cf.  hym- 
nary.] A hymn-book. 

That  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  were  not  slow  in  adopt- 
ing these  beautiful  outpourings  of  the  Christian  poet  we 
know  from  one  of  ^Elfric’s  enactments,  requiring  each 
clerk  to  have,  along  with  other  volumes,  a hymnar. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  13. 

hymnarium  (him-na'ri-nm), ».  [ML.:  Bee liym- 
nary.]  A hymn-book. 

But  the  reader  will  scarcely  agree  with  his  indulgent 
estimate  of  Ken’s  epic  and  hymnarium. 

The  Academy,  Nov.  3, 1888,  p.  281. 

hymnary  (him'na-ri),  «.;  pi.  hymnaries  (-riz). 
[<  ML.  hymnarius  (sc.  liber),  also  hymnarium,  a 
hymn-book,  < LL.  hymnus,  a hymn:  see  hymn.] 
A hymn-book.  [Rare.] 

They  {the  vicars]  were  required  to  learn  by  heart,  so  as 
to  need  no  book,  their  psalter,  their  Hymnary,  and  their 
Anthem-hook.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  59. 

hymn-book  (him'buk),  n.  A book  of  hymns 
+for  use  in  public  worship, 
hymnic  (him'nik),  a.  [<  hymn  + -ic.]  Relating 
to  hymns ; of  the  character  of  a hymn ; lyric. 


Hyoganoidei 

Where  she  (faire  ladie),  tuning  her  chast  layes 
Of  England's  empresse  to  her  hymnicke  string, 

For  your  affect,  to  hear  that  virgin's  praise, 

Makes  choice  of  your  chast  selfe  to  heare  her  sing. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  773. 

hymnisht,  adv.  [<  hymn  + -ish1.]  In  the  man- 
ner of  a hymn. 

Sonnets  are  carroled  hymnish 
By  lads  and  maydens.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  ii.  248. 

hymnist  (him'nist),  n.  [<  hymn  + -ist.]  A 
composer  of  hymns ; one  skilled  in  the  writing 
of  hymns ; a hymnologist. 

Our  familiar  hymnist,  Watts. 

H.  W.  Beecher,  N.  Y.  Christian  Union,  Dec.  20, 1876. 

hymnodist  (him'no-dist),  n.  [<  hymnody  + 
-ist. ] A hymnist. 

hymnody  (him'no-di),  n.  [<  ML.  hymnodia,  < 
Gr.  vyvwSia,  the  singing  of  a hymn,  hymning, 

< bpvigbbg,  singing  hymns,  < vyvog,  a hymn,  + 
act detv,  h&eiv,  sing : see  ode.  Cf.  psalmody.]  1. 
The  act  or  art  of  singing  hymns  or  sacred  songs ; 
psalmody. — 2.  Hymns  collectively;  the  body 
of  hymns  belonging  to  a particular  period,  coun- 
try, sect,  or  author. 

hymnographer  (him-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  hymnog- 
rapliy  + -er l.]  A hymn-writer, 
hymnography  (him-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*bp.voypa<j>ia,<,bjivoypa<j>og,  writing  hymns,  < vyvog, 
a hymn,  + ypcupeiv,  write.]  The  art  or  the  act 
of  writing  hymns. 

hymnologist  (him-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  liymnology 
+ -ist.]  1.  A student  of  hymnology ; a connois- 
seur in  the  history,  classification,  criticism,  and 
use  of  hymns. — 2.  A hymn-writer, 
hymnology  (him-hol'o-ji),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if  *hym- 
nologia,  < Gr.  vyvo/.oyla,  b.  vyvofbyog,  singing 
hymns  (>  LL.  hymnologus,  a singer  of  hymns), 

< vyvog,  a hymn,  + -loyia,  < Aeyuv,  speak : see 
-ology.]  1.  The  science  of  hymns,  treating  of 
their  history,  classification,  criticism,  and  use. 
— 2f.  Hymnody. 

That  hymnolngie  which  the  primitive  Church  used  at 
the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

J.  Mede,  Dialogues,  p.  56. 

hymn-tune  (him'tnn),  n.  A musical  setting  of 
a hymn,  usually  adapted  for  repetition  with  the 
successive  verses  or  stanzas.  Certain  kinds  of 
hymn-tunes  are  called  chorals. 
hymn-writer  (him/ri,/ter),  n.  A writer  or  com- 
poser of  hymns ; a hymnist. 
hympnet,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  hymn. 
hynd1t,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  hind f. 
hynd2t,  «.  Same  as  hentp-. 
hyngt.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  hang.  Chaucer. 
hyobranchial  (hl-o-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  hyo(id) 
+ branchial.]  Pertaining  to’  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  branchiae. 

Hyodon  (hi'o-don),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  v,  the  letter 
upsilon,  Y (in  ref.  to  hyoid),  + oSovc  ( ’oSovt -)  = 
E.  tooth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Hyodontida:, 
having  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone,  whence  the 
name.  H.  tergisus  is  the  common  mooneye  or 
toothed  herring  of  the  United  States.  Lesueur, 
1818.  See  mooneye.  Originally  Hiodon. 
hyodont  (hl'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Hyodon(t-).] 
I.  a.  Having  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone ; speci- 
fically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hyodontidse. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Hyodontidse. 
Hyodontidse  (hl-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hyodonft-)  + -idse.]  A family  of  malacoptery- 
gian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Hyodon  ; 
the  toothed  herrings,  or  mooneyes.  The  body 
is  covered  with  large  silvery  cycloid  scales ; the  head  is 
naked ; the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  in- 
termaxillaries  mesially  and  by  the  maxillaries  laterally, 
the  latter  being  articulated  to  the  ends  of  the  former ; the 
opercular  apparatus  is  complete ; the  dorsal  fin  belongs  to 
the  caudal  part  of  the  vertebral  column ; the  stomach  is 
horseshoe-shaped,  and  without  a blind  sac  ; the  intestine 
is  short,  with  one  pyloric  appendage;  and  the  ova  fall 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  before  exclusion.  Three  species 
are  found  in  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America ; they  have  a distant  resemblance  to  a 
clupeoid  fish.  Originally  Hiodontidse. 

hyo-epiglottic  (M,/o-ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [<  hyo(id) 
+ epiglottic.]  Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  and 
the  epiglottis— Hyo-epiglottic  ligament,  an  elastic 
band  connecting  the  hyoid  bone  with  the  epiglottis. 

hyo-epiglottidean  (hPo-epH-glo-tid'e-an),  a. 

Same  as  hyo-epiglottic. 

hyoganoid  (hi-o-gan'oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Hyoganoidei,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hyoganoidei. 
hyoganoidean  (hPo-ga-noi'de-an),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  hyoganoid, 

Hyoganoidei  (hPo-ga-noi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< hyo(id)  + NL.  Ganoidei,  q.  v.]  A superor- 
der of  true  fishes,  including  the  most  teleoste- 
oid of  the  ganoid  fishes,  having  the  hyoid  ap- 


Hyoganoidei 


garded  as  a subfamily  of  An  thracotlieriidm,  hav- 


paratus  and  branehiostegal  rays  like  those  of  hyoplastral  (hi-6-plas'tral),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
wie  teleosts.  It  includes  the  orders  Cycloganoidei  and  ing  to  the  hyoplastron. 

§ .n*i  [<  hyo(ifdl+ 

ing  numerous  and  diversified  representatives.  Gill,  plasti  on. J 1 be  second  lateral  piece  of  the 

hyoglossal  (hi-o-glos'al),  u.  and  n.  [<  hyo(id)  plastron  of  a turtle : a name  given  by  Huxley  to 
+ Or.  y'/aucca,  tongue,  4*  -ah]  I,  a.  Pertaining  w l‘it  others  call  the  liyosternum . See  second 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  tongue Hyoglossal  TtU*'  un^er  Chelonia. 

membrane,  a fibrous  sheet  connectmg  the  base  of  the  Hyopotamidse  (hi  o-po-tam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
tongue  with  the  hyoid  bone.— Hyoglossal  muscle,  the  < Hyopotamus  + -Ida;'.]  A family  of  omnivo- 
yogiossus.  , , rous  ungulate  mammals,  represented  by  the 

-S  i ° / ■ \SUS'  i7  i . . genus  Hyopotamus  and  related  to  the  Suidce,  or 

hyoglossiisdu-o-glos'us),  pi.  hyoglossi  (-1).  fwine.  Yowalewsky.  ’ 

°tngUe']  AmUS'  Hyopotaminse  (hi-o-pot-a-mTne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
the  hyogl^su^is^thfn1!' lal^omewhatTqua^e  musT  < Hyopotamus}-  -%«.]/ The  Hyopotamid ce  re- 
arising  from  the  whole  length  of  the  hyoid  bone,  on  each 
side  of  its  body,  and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue 
between  the  styloglossus  and  lingualis.  The  origin  of  the 
muscle  from  different  parts  of  the  hyoid  bone,  namely, 
from  the  body  and  the  lesser  and  greater  cornua,  has  caused 
the  description  of  the  muscle  as  three,  called  basioglossus, 
ceratoglossus,  and  chondroglossus.  Also  called  basiocerato- 
+chondruglo88us. 

hyoid  (hl'oid),  a.  andn.  [=  F.  hyoide,  < NL.  hy-  v 

Okies,  < Gr.  boeiSt/g,  shaped  like  the  letter  upsilon,  Hyopotamus  (hi-6-pot'a-mus),  n. 

Y,  now  commonly  printed  T,  v;  oorohv  voeideg,  1 v “ — 

the  hyoid  bone  (also  called  ptioetdi/g,  upsilon- 
shaped,  and  'Aapjjdoetdrjg,  lambda-shaped  [A] : 
see  upsilon,  and  lambda,  lambdoid)-,  < v,  the  let- 
ter upsilon,  + eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  upsilon,  T.  in  biology 
and  embryology  it  is  applied  to  the  bony  or  hard  parts 
developed  in  the  second  postoral  visceral  arch  of  the  em- 
bryo, this  being  called  the  hyoid  or  hyoidean  arch  or  ap- 
paratus, as  distinguished  from  preceding  mandibular  or 

succeeding  branchial  parts. -Hyoid  bone.  Same  as  hy.  hyOSCapular  (hi-6-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  hyo(id)  + 
II.  n.  The  tongue-bone  or  os  linmim:  the  fjfutor,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone 


2946  Hypapante 

pended  from  the  skull  by  a special  suspenso- 
rium : the  opposite  of  autostylic. 

Most  modern  researches  have  also  tended  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  fishes  with  autostylic  and  those 
with  hyostylic  skulls. 

A.  S.  Woodward,  Cat.  Fossil  Fishes,  B.  M.,  I.  p.  vii.  (1889). 
hyp,  n.  and  v.  See  MpK 

hyp-.  See  hypo-. 

hypacusis  (hip-a-ku'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  inti,  un- 
der, + asovotg,  hearing,  < asovciv,  hear:  see  acous- 
tic.'] In  pathol.,  diminished  power  of  hearing. 
hypsesthesia(hip-es-the'si-a),».  [NL.,<  Gr.vtto, 
under,  + aicdtjcig, perception : see  esthetic,  etc.] 
In  pathol.,  diminished  capacity  for  sensation; 

v v , .... . a dulled  but  not  obliterated  sensitiveness. 

ing  the  four  upper  premolars  resembling  the  hypaesthesic  (hip-es-the'sik),  a.  [<  hypcesthe- 
true  molars,  and  with  tubercles  in  transverse  sia  + -*c.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
series  separated  by  transverse  valleys,  and  the  hypsesthesia. 
preceding  three  molars  successively  more  and  hypsethra, Plural  of  hypaethron. 
more  differentiated.  Besides  Hyopotamus,  the  hypsethral,  a.  See 


liypethral. 

When  processions  of  men  and  maidens  bearing  urns  and 
laurel-branches,  crowned  with  ivy  or  with  myrtle,  paced 
along  those  sandstone  roads,  chanting  pseans  and  proso- 
itr  it  r\\cr~hncr  V_  V r — t?''™.’,'.!)!  di?',1  hymn®>  toward  the  glistening  porches  and  hypaithral 

a Plg.hOg  ( — L.  SUS  — E.  sow"),  + rtoragig,  cells.  J.  A.  hymonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  191 

river.  Cf.  hippopotamus.]  A^genus  of  fossil  hypaethron  (hi-pe'thron),  n-  pi.  hypcethra 
,077,77,0  0 (-thra).  [Lit.  hypcethrum,  < Gr.  v-attipov,  the 


subfamily  contains  the  genus  Bothriodon  (Ay- 
mard)  or  Ancodus  (Pomel).  T.  Gill,  1872. 

" ' [NL.,  < Gr. 


non-ruminant  artiodactyl  mammals,  supposed 
to  have  been  of  aquatic  habits  and  related  to 
swine,  whence  the  name,  given  by  Owen  in 
1848.  The  remains  occur  in  the  Tertiary  strata.  Eocene 
and  Miocene,  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  genus  has  been  referred  to  the  Suidce  and  to  the  An- 
thracotheriidw,  and  also  made  the  type  of  a family  Hyopo- 
tamidce. 


Aagst  ..... 

zontal  with  its  convexity  forward,  usually  about  on  a level  * rom  Hyoscyamus  niger . It  lias  a midriatic  effect  as 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  under  jaw,  considerably  powerful  as  that  of  hyoscyamine.  Same  as  scopolamine. 

but,it  i®. di8P]aced  in  every  act  Hyoscyamese  (kPo-sI-a'me-e),  n.  pi,  ,[NL. 

Of  Swallowing.  This  horSfishofi-shanpH  nrph  fnrmo  (ho  / 1 ~> .1 i. . .1.  innnv  / rr  • J-  L 


„ This  horseshoe-shaped  arch  forms  the 
bony  basis  of  the  tongue.  (See  cut  under  mouth.)  No 
fewer  than  10  muscles  arise  from  or  are  inserted  into  it; 
and  it  is  besides  suspended  from  the  skull  by  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament,  and  connected  with  the  larynx  by  the 
thyrohyoid  membrane  and  ligament,  and  with  the  eni- 

irlrvftio  hirHin  Kirn  ,„1  u.t-H  „ 1 : 1 Tl. , ... 


(Keichenbach,  1837),  < Hyoscyamus  + -cse.]  A 


uncovered  part  of  a temple,  < inti,  under,  + 
aWyp,  the  sky:  see  etlierh.]  Inarch.,  an  open 
court  or  inclosure ; a place  or  part  of  a building 
that  is  hypethral,  or  roofless.  See  liypethral. 

The  light  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  what  may 
be  considered  a court,  or  hypaethron,  in  front  of  the  cell, 
which  was  lighted  through  its  inner  wall. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  265. 

hypalgesia  (hip-al-je'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hm. 
under,  + aXyr/aig,  sense  of  pain,  < dkyeiv,  be  in 
pain,  < a/yog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  diminished  sus- 
ceptibility to  painful  impressions;  incipient 
analgesia. 

hvpalgia  (hi-pal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vn6,  un- 
der, _+  alyoq,  pain.]  Same  as  hypalgesia. 


tribe  of  plants  of  tbe  family  Solanacese , typified  hypallage  (hi-pal'a-je),  n.  [LL.,<  Gr.  vn aXkayy, 
by  tbe  genus  Hyoscyamvsf  having  the  lobes  of  an  interchange,  exchange,  a figure  of  speech  by 

Ttrni/ili  +I70  -7. . , — ... fif i 1 • 


the  corolla  plicate  or  imbricate,  the  stamens 


which  the  parts  of  a proposition  seem  to  be  in 


are  found  in  the  human  species  in  the  several  ossiilc 


Diagrams  of  the  mandibular  (I,  shaded)  and  hyoidean  (II,  unshad- 
ed) arches  of  a lizard  (A),  a mammal  (B),  and  an  osseous  fish  (C). 
1.  Mck,  Meckel’s  cartilage  ; Art , articulare  ; Qn,  quadratum  ; Mpt, 
metapterygoid;  M,  malleus;  pg,  processus  gracilis ; Ptg , pterygoid 
bone.  II.  Hy,  hyoidean  cornu  ; StH,  stylohyal;  S,  stapedius  ; Stp, 
stapes;  Sstp,  supra-stapedial ; Hm,  hyomandibular  bone ; Pc,  peri- 
otic capsule.  The  arrow  is  in  the  first  visceral  cleft. 

centers  from  which  the  bone  originates.  Thus,  the  body 
of  the  human  hyoid  is  the  basihyal ; the  lesser  cor- 
nua or  horns  are  the  ceratohyals,  and  the  greater  cornua 
are  the  thyrohyals.  (See  cut  under  slcull.)  In  a saurop- 
sidan,  as  a bird,  the  so-called  hyoid  bone  is  the  whole 
skeleton  of  the  tongue,  consisting  of  several  parts  devel- 
oped in  a branchial  arch,  as  well  as  hyoidean  parts  prop- 
erly so  called.  These  parts  are  the  basihyal,  glossoliyal, 
and  ceratohyal  or  epihy al  of  the  hyoidean  arch  proper ; with 
the  urohyal  or  basibranchial,  the  epibranchial,  and  the  cer- 
atobranchial,  these  three  belonging  to  a branchial  arch, 
and  the  last  two  of  them  being  commonly  known  as  the 
thyrohyal  or  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  hyoid  bone  of  an  osseous  fish  are  the  basi- 
hyal, glossohyal,  urohyal,  epihyal,  ceratohyal,  and  stylo- 
hyal. 

hyoideal  (hl-oi'de-al),  a.  [<  hyoid  + - e-al.~\ 
Same  as  hyoid. 


icva/iivog,  of  henbane.]  A crystalline  alkaloid 
(C17H23NO3)  obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger , 
or  henbane.  It  is  the  levorotatory  form  corresponding 
to  atropin,  which  is  optically  inactive.  When  moist  it 
has  a strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a penetrating,  narcotic, 
and  stupefying  odor  like  that  of  nicotine.  It  neutralizes 
acids,  forming  salts,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  sul- 
phate, are  used  in  medicine.  The  alkaloid  is  extremely 
poisonous.— Amorphous  hyoscyamine,  hyoscine. 

Hyoscyamus  (hl-o-sl'a-mus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  voa- 
Kvagog,  henbane,  lit.  hog’s  bean,  < Mg,  gen.  of 
vg,  a hog,  + Kvagog , a bean.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous  plants,  of  the  family 
Solanacese , type  of  the  tribe  Eyoscyamcse. 
They  have  a tubular-campanulate  calyx,  an  infundibuli- 
form  corolla  with  an  oblique  limb  and  imbricated  unequal 

lobpa  and  » nnnaula  nnonimf  Ivir  n nwwlinn  +..,,777...... 


change : see  allagite.  Cf.  enallage.]  In  gram. 
and  rliet.,  a figure  which  consists  in  inversion 
of  syntactical  relation  between  two  words,  each 
assuming  the  construction  which  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  usage  would  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Other.  Thus,  in  Virgil  (*neid,  iii.  61),  “dare 
classibus  austros  " (to  give  the  winds  to  the  fleets)  is  snbsti- 
tuted  for  the  usual  construction  “dare  classes  austris”  (to 
give  the  fleets  to  the  winds);  the  dative  and  accusative— 
that  is,  the  indirect  and  direct  objects — having  been  inter- 
changed. Hypallage  is  a bold  departure  from  the  custom- 
ary mode  of  expression,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  poetry.—  Hypallage  of  the  adjective,  the  transfer  of 
the  attribute  from  that  one  of  two  interdependent  substan- 
tives with  which  it  would  usually  agree  to  the  other,  espe- 
cially from  a substantive  in  the  genitive  to  that  govern- 
ing it.  See  enallage. 


lobes,  and  a capsule  opening  by  a median  transverse  cir-  x 

ciimcoinn  ^ /.mu — PFU1 — "-v herbs  “ypanisognatnism  (bi-pan-i-sog  na-thizm), 


cumcision,  the  top  falling  off  like  a lid.  They  are 
with  the  leaves  sinuate-dentate  or  incised,  and  yellowish 
flowers  in  usually  l-sided  leafy  spikes.  About  11  species 
are  known,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  cen- 
tral Asia.  II.  niger  is  the  henbane  or  black  henbane. 
See  cut  under  henbane. 

Hyoserideae  (hI/,o-se-rid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


[As  hypanisognathous  + -ism.]  In zool.,  that  in- 
equality of  the  teeth  of  opposite  jaws  in  which 
the  lower  are  narrower  than  the  upper;  one  of 
two  types  of  anisognathism,  the  other  being 
V7-0C-7X77  v-0,,  j,,.  u s epanisognathism.  Cope. 

Hyoseris  (-id-)  + - cas .]  A subtribe  of  cichori-  hypanisognathous  (hi-pan-i-sog'na-thus),  a. 


, _r„  __  »„v  uunivu  Ol  tuau  .inn  IlDDGr  ( oo e 

\ rxTT  y c - Hypante  (hi-pan'te),  n.  See  Hypapante. 
Hyoseris  (hi-os  e-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vg,  a hypanthia,  n.  Plural  of  hypantlmim. 

' A.,ma.  . f enus  of  c°™-  hypanthiai  (hl-pan'thi-al),  a.  [<  hypantliium 

7. fP  fbo  ’ va  t ,'e  p“lly  l}10  + -«*•]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a hy- 

^le70f^e1-BUbtr'bd  I y°sc1  ,(!ca‘>  having  the  panthium:  as,  a hypan  thial  receptacle, 
habit  and  fohage  of  Taraxacum.  The  flower-scape  hypanthium  (hi-pan'thi-um),  n • nl  hmanthia 
is  thickened  unward  and  h*ars  a Rinola  vpIIow  flnw0r.h00d  / \ rxTT  / rl  1 » / "•  > P1*  "ypun  miu 

LiNL.,  < Gr.  vtto , under,  + avOog,  a flower.] 
In  hot .,  an  enlargement  or  other  development 


is  thickened  upwaid  and  bears  a single  yellow  flower-head. 
From  their  near  allies  they  differ  in  that  the  achenia  are 
of  two  kinds  in  each  head,  the  outer  corky  and  cylindrical, 
the  inner  compressed  or  two- winged.  The  pappus  is  bi- 
serial, and  consists  of  narrow  and  unequal  scales.  Four 
species  are  known  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  one  ex- 
tending into  southern  Germany.  Two  fossil  species  closely 


This  development  [of  the  skull]  relates  to  the  protection 
and  support  of  the  still  more  extraordinarily  developed  hy - 
oideal  and  laryngeal  apparatus  [of  the  howlers]. 

Owen,  Anat.,  II.  531. 

hyoidean  (hl-oi'de-an),  a.  [<  hyoid  + -e-an. ] 

Same  as  hyoid. 

hyomandibular  (hFo-man-dib'u-lar),  a.  and 

[<  hyo(id)  + mandibular.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  j. 

the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  mandible  or  lower  hyosternal  (hi-o-ster  nal),a.  [<  hyo(id)  + ster-  same  as  syconium. 

jaw.  nal.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  hypantrum  (hl-pan'trum), 

1 - 4 V,Ar>0  • C.t77«17  77V,7.77,’d  O T 7- .X  - /*  , , , 77TT  ' / J. 


of  the  torus  under  the  calyx.  Gray.  This  term 
has  been  widely,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  and  allied  forms,  which  properly  come  under  sy- 
conium or  hypanthodium. 


_7  „ , t-  , ...  , „ * “1 vvmouil  V7X  ItUl/lA-IVCnUUtUIIC. 

related  to  this  genus  have  been  described  from  the  Mio-  *hvnant.hndinm  rbi  nan  ™ r\TT  / 

ceneof  Camiola  and  Bohemia,  under  the  name  Hyoserites.  (ni  pan  tho  di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 

* , Gr.  iTio  under,  + NL.  anthodium,  q.v.]  In  hot.. 


The  hyoidean  arch  becomes  segmented  into  two  note- 
worthy portions,  the  upper  of  which  is  known  as  the  hyo- 
mandibular  portion.  Mivart,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII  114 


breast-bone;  sternohyoid. — 2.  In  lierpet.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hyoplastron:  as,  a hyosternal 
scute. 


Hyomandibular  bone,  in  fishes,  the  bone  or  element  of  hyostenmm  (hI-6-st6r'num),  n.  [<  hyo(id)  + 


the  suspensorium  of  the  lower  jaw  next  to  or  articulating 
with  the  cranium.  Also  called  epitympanic  and  temporal. 

II.  n.  Same  as  hyomandibular  bone. 
hyomental  (hi-6-men'tal),  a.  [<  hyo(id)  + 
mental2.]  11 — 1 — J- ; ifa  '’  ’ ' ' ' 

the  chin. 


. _ , ,,  n. ; pi.  hypantra 

(-tra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  inravrpog,  cavernous,  with 

caverns  underneath,  < into,  under,  + avrpov,  a 
cavern : see  antre.]  In  anat.,  the  recess  in  the 
neural  arch  of  a vertebra  with  which  the  hypo- 
sphene  articulates.  See  hyposphene,  and  com- 


sternum.]  The  second  lateral  piece  of  the  so- 
called  sternum — -that  is,  of  the  plastron — of  pare  zygantrum. 
a chelonian ; the  hyoplastron  of  Huxley.  See  Hypapante  (hip-a-pan'te), 
. , . ..  ..  ,.-  - second  cut  under  Chelonia,  ...  - • • 

Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  hyostylic  (hi-o-sti'lik),  a.  [<  hyo(id ) + Gr. 

ariXog,  pillar,  style.  ] Having  the  lower  jaw  sus- 


. ...  , , [LGr.  intattavry, 

a later  form  of  intavry,  equiv.  to  Gr.  biravnitng,  a 
coming  to  meet,  < intavrav,  go  to  meet,  < inti, 
under,  + avrav,  come  opposite  to,  < avra,  over 


Hypapante 

against,  face  to  face:  see  ante-,  anti-.'] 
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hyperbola 


Gr.  Ch.,  a festival  in  memory  of  the  meeting  of 
the  infant  Christ  and  his  mother  with  Simeon 
and  Anna  in  the  temple:  same  as  the  Western 
Purification  or  Candlemas.  Also  Hypante. 
hypapophyses,  n.  Plural  of  hypapophysis. 
hypapophysial  (hip-ap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  hypa- 
pophysis + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a hypa- 
pophysis : as,  the  hypapophysial  arch, 
hypapophysis  (hip-a-pof'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  hypapo- 
physes (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  mo,  under,  + airo- 

<pvmg,  a sprout 
s or  process : 

see  apophy- 
sis.] In  anat., 
a median  pro- 
cess or  apo- 
physis from 
the  under  or 


In  the  hyper-.  [=  F.  hyper-  = Sp.  hiper-  = Pg.  hyper-  hyperaspist  (hi-per-as'pist),  n.  [<  Gr.  vmpaa- 


='It.  iper-,  < L.  hyper-,  < Gr.  iidp,  prep.,  over, 
above,  beyond,  across,  for,  in  behalf  of,  instead 
of,  about,  concerning;  prefix  mep-,  over,  above 
(in  all  relations);  = L.  super,  above,  = AS. 
ofer,  E.  over:  see  super-,  over,  over-.]  A prefix 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘over,’  and  usually 
implying  transcendence  or  excess.  It  is  freely 
used  as  an  English  formative,  often  with  only  secondary 
reference  to  the  Greek.  Specifically  — (a)  In  chcin.,  the 
same  as  super-,  indicating  the  highest  of  a series  of  com- 
pounds: thus,  hyperchloric  acid  signifies  the  highest  of 
the  series  of  chlorin  acids,  containing  more  oxygen  than 
The  prefix  per-  is  now  generally  used  for 


marys,  one  who  holds  a shield  over,  a protector, 
< iirepaaid^em,  cover  with  a shield,  < mep,  over, 
+ aoirig,  a shield.  Cf.  hypaspist.]  In  Gr.  an- 
tiq.,  one  who  protected  another  engaged  in 
fighting  by  holding  a shield  over  him ; hence,  a 
protector  or  defender. 

I appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether  C.  M.  bs  not 
by  his  hyperaspist  forsaken  in  the  plain  field. 

Chillingworth , Works  (ed.  1704),  p.  26. 

Such  an  opinion,  if  it  should  meet  with  peevish  oppo- 
sites on  the  one  side,  and  confident  hyperaspists  on  the 
other,  might  possibly  make  a sect. 

Jer.  !1  aylor, orks  (eil.  1836),  IL  326. 


chloric  acid.  . , _ . 

hyper-,  us  perchloric,  permanganic,  etc.  (b)  In  ancient  and  , , . 

medieval  music:  (1)  Of  intervals,  measured  upward;  as-  hyperbata,  n.  Plural  of  hyperbaton. 
cending:  as,  Ayperdiapente.  (2)  Of  modes  or  scales,  begin-  hyperbatic  (hl-per-bat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  t mepjBan- 
ning  at  a higher  point,  usually  a perfect  fourth  above : op-  sdc,  delighting  in  hyperbata,  < iirepBarov,  hyper- 
posed  to  hypo-.  S eehypo-.  (is)  In  names  of  ecclesiastical  . 1 ? . ? -i  Ppitninimr  to  or  of  the 

modes,  a mere  mark  of  distinction  from  those  with  thepre-  baton,  see  liype:  baton.  | pertaining  to  or  oi  me 
fix  hypo- : thus,  hyperdorian  and  Dorian  denoted  the  same  nature  of  the  figure  hyperbaton;  transposed;  in- 
mode. verted. 


ventral  side  of  hyperabelian  (hFper-a-bel'i-an),  a.  [<  hyper-  hyperbatically  (hi  - per  - bat'i  - kal  - i) , adv.  By 


-b~  Abelian2.]  In  matli.,  simitar  to  an  Abelian 
integral,  function,  or  group,  but  more  compli-  version, 
cated — Hyperabelian  function,  a function  of  two  va-  hyperbaton  (hi-per'ba-ton), 

nnk.  , , 4 . . <1  ,nl41,  n , 1 1 i „ timinn  a UVA 1 1 v»  Ilf  Dll  Viotl  til—  . , ,-v  M , -1  f b / j 


Lumbar  Vertebra  of  Hare. 
h,  hypapophysis ; t,  very  long  transverse  pro- 
cess ; s,  spinous  process ; nt,  metapophysis ; az, 
prezygapophysis. 


riables  connected  with  a discontinuous  group  of  substitu- 
tions of  one  of  the  following  forms  : 

if  + b a'n  + b'\ 

d'/ 


c f + d’  c'n  + A') 


t • a v ~r  u » g -r  O 

, ’’’  eTi+l'’  c ( + d 


) 


[< 


the  centrum 
of  a vertebra : 
opposed  to 
ep  apophysis. 

The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  ring 
of  the  human  at- 
las is  regarded  as 
a hypapophysis 

by  those  who  hold  that  its  body  ankyloses  with  the  axis 
as  the  odontoid  process  of  the  latter. 

hypargyrite  (hip-iir'ji-rit),  n. 
der,  + apyvpog,  silver,  + -ite2.] 
ety  of  miargyrite  obtained  from  Clansthal  in  the 

Harz.  _ , hyperacidity  (hFper-a-sid'i-ti), ».  [<  Gr.  ml/ 

hypartenal  (hrp-ar-te  ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  mi,  un-  oy  + E acidity,  q.  v.]  "Excessive  acidity, 
der,  + aPTyp:a  artery.]  Lying below  the  artery,  hyperactivity  (M'per-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
as  a bronchial  tube.  , mep,  over,  + E.  activity,  q.  v.]  Over-activity; 

hypaspist  (hi-pas  pist),  n.  [<  Gr.  mcusmarys,  a ’ ’ ■ 
shield-bearer,  armor-bearer,  < maoid&tv,  serve 
as  shield-bearer,  < itri,  under,  + aairig,  shield.] 

In  Gr.  antiq.,  a shield-bearer  or  an  armor- 
bearer;  an  esquire;  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
one  of  a royal  guard  of  light-armed  foot-sol- 
diers, so  called  from  their  shields, 
hypate  (hip'a-te),  n.  [<  L.  hypate,  < Gi\  v-dry 


the  figure  hyperbaton ; by  transposition  or  in- 

pl.  hyperbata 


re  hyperacanthosis  (hl-per-ak-an-tho  sis),  n. 

[<  Gr.  mo,  un-  ( , r_  over,  + asavda,  spine,  + -osis.  ] Hy- 
A massive  van-  0f  the  stratum  spinosum  of  the  epi- 

[<  Gr.  mep, 


excessive  energy, 

Organs  which  are  in  a state  of  hyperactivity  easily  be- 
come  diseased.  Medical  News,  LII.  608. 

hyperacuity  (hi'/per-a-ku'i-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  imp, 
over,  + E.  acuity , q.  v.]  Morbid  acuteness. 

A case  of  alleged  hypnotic  hyperacuity  of  vision. 

Mind,  XII.  154. 

Tsc.  roo^if tbe^highest'note  'as' regards  length  hyperacusis  (hFper-a-ku'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
of  string,  but  the  lowest  note  as  regards  pitch,  vmp,  over,  + asovm c,  hearing,  < asoveiv,  hear:  see 
fem.  of  marog,  highest,  lowest,  extreme,  superl.  acoustic. ] In  pathol.,  excessive  acuteness  of  the 
equiv.  to  meprarog,  superl.  of  inep,  over:  see  sense  of  hearing. 

hyper-.]  In  anc.  music,  the  first  or  lowest  tone  hyperacuteness  (hl'per-a-kut  oes),  ».  [<  Gr. 
- •’  ’ ■ ’■  ’ i next  to  the  lowest  tetra-  mep,  over,  + E.  acuteness,  q.  v.]  Excessive 

acuteness. 

Subtlety  and  hyperacuteness  were  the  bane  of  Scholas- 
ticism, and,  by  disgusting  all  serious  mUids,  greatly  con- 
tributed towards  its  overthrow. 

F.  Winterton,  Mind,  XIII.  389. 

hyperadenosis  (hi-per-ad-e-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  mep,  over,  + aorjv  (aiev-),  a gland,  + -osis.] 
Injpat7jo7.,theenlargementof  lymphatic  glands, 
as  in  Hodgkin’s  disease. 


in  the  lowest  and  in  the  next  to  the  lowest 
chords  of  the  recognized  system  of  tones,  cor- 
responding loosely  to  the  modern  B and  E. 
hypaton  (hip'a-ton),  n.  [Gr.  marov,  neut.  of 
marog,  highest:  see  hypate.]  See  tetrachord. 
hypaxial  (hl-pak'si-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  mo,  under, 
+ L.  oris.]  In  anal.,  beneath  the  vertebral 
axis  of  the  body ; situated  on  the  ventral  side  of 
or  below  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra : opposed 


to  epaxial.— Hypaxial  muscles, 
beneath  the  spinal  c 


cies,  those  muscles  lying  Wnersemia,  hyperaemic.  See  hyperemia,  etc. 
vertebral  centra.  ° ’ °"  " ^ hyperaiolian,  hyperbolic  (hi-per-e-6'li-an, 

hypemia,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  hyphemia. 

Hypena  (hi-pe'na),  n.  [NL.  (Scbrank,  1802), 


*<"Gr.  myvrj,  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  mustache, 
appar.  < m6,  under,  + -yv y,  perhaps  = Skt.  ana, 
the  part  under  the  nose.]  A genus  r f noctuid 
moths,  characterized  by  the  small,  rather 
prominent  head, 
naked  globose 
eyes,  simple  an- 
tenriEe,  very  long 
laterally  com- 
pressed palpi,  a 
projecting  scaly 
tuft  on  the 
front,  and  un- 
armed legs.  It  is 
a large  and  wide-spread  genus,  with  over  100  species,  large- 
ly Asiaticand  South  American.  H.  proboscidialisisknown 


Hypena  scabralts,  natural  size. 


-ol'ik).  See  under  mode. 
hyperesthesia  (hFper-es-the'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  imp,  over,  + aiadyaig,  the  faculty  of  sen- 
sation: see  cesthesia.]  In  pathol.,  excessive 
sensibility;  exalted  sensation.  Also  hyperes- 
thesia, hypercesthesis,  hyperesthesis. 

To  such  a degree  has  this  hypercesthesia  been  observed 
that  patients  have  been  known  to  scream  violently  when 
the  skin  has  been  only  touched. 

F.  B.  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  xx. 

hyperaesthetic,  a.  See  hyperesthetic. 
hyperalgesia  (hl//p6r-al-je'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mep,  over,  + alyi/aig,  sense  of  pain,  < afyeiv,  feel 
pain.]  In  pathol.,  an  abnormally  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  pain. 

hyperalgesic  (hi"pfrr-al-je'sik),  a.  [<  hyperal- 
gesia + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  hy- 
peralgesia. 


as  the  snout-moth,  from  the  prominent  palpi.  iLhumuii  hyperalgia  (hl-per-al' ji-ii),  11.  [NL.,  < Gr.  imp, 
is  a hop-feeder  in  the  United  States.  II.  scabralis  is  a over,  + a\yoq.  pain.]  Hyperalgesia, 
common  North  American  species  whose  larva  feeds  on  Wperaphic  (hl-per-af'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iirep,  over, 

Hypenidae Thi-pe u 'i-de ) , n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hypena  + touch,  < ameto,  touch  ] In  paf^  hav- 
+ -icte.]  A family  of  moths,  typified  by  the  mg  excessive  sensitiveness  to  touch.  Thomas, 
genus  Hypena , of  the  group  Noctuina.  They  Med.  Diet.  , . 

have  broad  wings,  the  anterior  ones  often  hearing  tufts  hyp6ra<popliyS6S.  Plural  Oi  riypevapophySlS. 
of  elevated  scales,  the  anterior  legs  not  tufted,  palpi  long  hyperapophysial  (M-per-ap-o-nz'i-al),  a.  [<  hy- 
and  ascending,  and  antenn®  in  the  male  generally  ciliate  perapophysis  + - al .]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  or 
or  pubescent.  It  is  an  extensive  group,  of  about  16  genera.  jlavi£g'  thJe  character  of  a hyperapophysis. 


(-ta).  [L.,  < Gr.  mepjlaToq,  transposed,  verbal 

adj.  of  impflaivuv,  step  over,  < vreep,  over,  + 
fiaivuv,  go.]  In  gram,  and  rhet. : ( a ) A figure 
consisting  in  departure  from  the  customary  or- 
der by  placing  a word  or  phrase  in  an  unusual 
position  in  a sentence  ; transposition  or  inver- 
sion, especially  of  a bold  or  violent  sort.  Hy- 
perbaton is  principally  used  for  emphasis ; as,  “ Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  " (Acts  xix.  28),  for  “ Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  is  great."  It  also  frequently  serves  to  facilitate 
clearness  of  connection  between  clauses.  In  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  it  was  in  constant  use  to  produce  a 
rhythmical  effect  in  sentences  by  arranging  words  on  met- 
rical rather  than  syntactical  principles.  It  is  most  frequent- 
ly used  in  poetry,  being  one  of  the  principal  means  of  differ- 
entiating poetic  diction  from  that  of  prose ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  oratory  in  passages  of  an  especially  earnest 
or  passionate  character,  and  it  is  very  common  in  excited  or 
vehement  conversation.  Also  called  trajection.  See  synchy- 
sis.  (b)  An  instance  or  example  of  such  trans- 
position. 

hyperbola  (hi -per' bo -la),  n.  [=  F.  hyperbole 
= Sp.  hiperbola  = Pg.  hyperbole  = It.  iperbola, 
< NL.  hyperbola, (.Gr  r.  mepfioAr/,  the  conic  section 
hyperbola  (so  called  by  Apollonius  because  the 
side  of  the  rectangle  on  the  abscissa  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  ordinate  overlaps  the  latus  rectum) 
(see  ellipse ),  lit.  excess  (see  hyperbole),  < iirep- 
(Sd/Uciv,  throw  over,  exceed,  < mep,  over,  + 
leiv, throw.]  1 . A curve  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  a plane  with  a double  cone — that  is,  with 
two  similar  cones  placed  apex  to  apex,  so 
that  one  is  the  continuation  of  the  other. 
If  the  plane  cuts  only  one  of  the  cones,  the  section  is 
a circle,  an  ellipse,  or  a parabola;  but  if  both  cone* 
are  cut,  the  section  is  a hyperbola.  A hyperbola  may 
be  formed  by  throwing  upon 
a table  the  shadow  of  a 
ball  the  top  of  which  is  high- 
er than  the  source  of  light. 

It  has  two  asymptotes.  If 
through  any  point  of  the 
curve  lines  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  the  asymptotes,  the 
parallelogram  so  formed  will 
be  of  constant  area  for  any 
given  hyperbola.  The  point 
of  intersection  of  the  asymp- 
totes is  the  center  of  the  hy- 
perbola, and  is  equidistant 
from  the  two  intersections  of 
any  line  through  it  with  the 
hyperbola.  The  two  lines 
through  the  center  bisecting 
the  angles  of  the  asymptotes 
are  the  lines  of  the  axes  of 
the  hyperbola,  and  the  curve 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  of  these.  One  of 
these  lines  cuts  the  curve,  and  the  points  of  intersection 
are  called  the  vertices  of  the  hyperbola.  The  line  be- 
tween the  vertices  is  the  transverse  axis  of  the  hyper- 
bola. If  from  the  vertices  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  two  asymptotes,  the  two  points  at  which  these 
lines  will  meet  will  be  the  extremities  of  the  conju- 
gate axis.  The  equation  of  the  hyperbola,  referred  to  its 
center  and  axes,  is 
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DBE,  GAH.  are  opposite 
branches  of  a hyperbola  ; F, 
/.  foci ; C,  center  ; AB,  trans- 
verse axis;  ab,  conjugate 
axis ; NCP,  a diameter. 
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lyperi  (hi'per),  n.  [Abbr.  of  hypercritic.]  Ahy-  Sis  fn. ; pi-  iy- 

percntic.  [Humorous  and  rare.]  pfrap^hyses  (-s§z).  * [NL.,  < Gr.  ikp,  over,  + 

A back- 


Criticks  I read  on  other  Men, 

And  hypers  upon  them  again. 

Prior,  Ep.  to  F.  Shepherd,  May  14, 1689. 

hyper2  (hi'pfer),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
move  about  actively;  bustle.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
Hyper:  to  bustle.  “I  must  hyper  about  an’  git  tea.” 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 


jper  apophyses 

anotyvoiq,  a process:  see  apophysis .] 
wardly  projecting  process  of  the  neural  spine 
of  a vertebra. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  a neural  spine  to  send  back 
a pair  of  processes  ( hyper  apophyses ),  as  in  Galago,  etc., 
embracing  the  neural  spine  next  below. 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  45. 


The  foci  of  the  hyperbola  are  two  points  on  the  line  of  the 
transverse  axis  distant  from  the  center  as  far  as  the  ver- 
tices are  from  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axis.  If 
from  any  point  of  the  curve  lines  be  drawn  to  the  two 
foci,  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  these  lines  is  con- 
stant for  any  given  hyperbola,  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  bisected  by  the  tangent  at  that  point.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  the  hyperbola  is  the  secant  of  half  the  angle  be- 
tween the  asymptotes.  The  parameter  or  latus  rectum, 
of  a hyperbola  is  a chord  through  the  focus  perpendicular 
to  the  transverse  axis. 

2.  An  algebraic  curve  having  asymptotes  great- 
er in  number  by  one  than  its  order.  This  mean- 
ing was  introduced  by  Newton — Acute  hyper- 
bola, a hyperbola  which  lies  in  the  acute  angle  between 
its  asymptotes.  Ambigenal,  anguineal,  etc. , hyperbo- 
la. See  the  adjectives.— Circumscribed  hyperbola, 
a hyperbola  that  crosses  both  asymptotes.—  Common  or 


hyperbola 

conic  hyperbola,  a hyperbola  proper,  defined  under  def.  1, 
above.  Conjugate  hyperbolas,  two  hyperbolas  having 
common  asymptotes,  the  transverse  axis  of  either  being 
the  conjugate  axis  of  the  other.— Cubical  hyperbola 
See  cubical. — Deficient  or  defective  hyperbola.  See 
deficient. — Equilateral  hyperbola,  a hyperbola  whose 
asymptotes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  whose 
axes  are  consequently  equal.— Focal  hyperbola.  See 
focal.— Infinite  hyperbola,  a hyperbola  in  the  New- 
tonian sense.  See  def.  2,  above.— Inscribed  hyperbola, 
a hyperbola  which  does  not  cross  its  asymptotes. — Loga- 
rithmic hyperbola,  the  section  of  a right  cylinder  hav- 
ing a hyperbola  as  its  base  by  a paraboloid.  This  name 
was  given  by  Booth  in  1851.— Nodated  hyperbola.  See 
nodated. — Obtuse  hyperbola,  a hyperbola  which  lies  in 
the  obtuse  angle  between  its  asymptotes. — Pitch  hyper- 
bola, a hyperbola  the  inverse  squares  of  whose  diameters 
are  proportional  to  the  pitch  of  the  parallel  generators  of 
the  cylindroid  whose  generators  are  the  possible  screws 
of  a rigid  body  having  two  degrees  of  freedom. 

nyperbolaeon  (hFper-bo-le'on),  n.  See  tetra- 
chord. 

hyperbole  (hl-per'bo-le),  n.  [=  F.  hyperbole  = 
Sp.  hiperbole  = P g.  hyperbole  = It.  iperbole , < L. 
hyperbole , < Gr.  vneppohy,  excess,  overstrained 
phrase,  etc. : see  hyperbola , the  same  word  with 
accom.  L.  termination.]  In  rhet.,  an  obvious 
exaggeration ; an  extravagant  statement  or  as- 
sertion not  intended  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally. 

When  we  speake  in  the  superlatiue  and  beyond  the 
limites  of  credit,  that  is  by  the  figure  which  the  Greeks 
call  Hiperbole.  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  159. 

Three-pil’d  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 

Figures  pedantical.  Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

No  city  brings  better  home  to  us  than  Ragusa  the  East- 
ern hyperbole  of  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Venice,  p.  226. 

★=Syn.  See  exaggeration. 

hyperbolic  (hi-per-bol'ik),  a.  [=  F.  hyper - 
bolique  = Sp.  hiperbdlico  = Pg.  hyperbolico  = It. 
iperbolicoj  < L.  hyperbolicus,  < Gr.  virepfiolacdg, 
extravagant,  < vn zpfiokij,  hyperbole : see  hyper- 
bole. In  mod.  use  the  ad;j.  goes  also  with  hy- 
perbola.'] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  hyperbole ; obviously  exaggerating  or  exag- 
gerated. 

Among  the  Zulus  the  hyperbolic  compliment  to  the 
king,  “Thou  who  art  as  high  as  the  mountains,”  passes 
from  the  form  of  simile  into  the  form  of  metaphor  when 
he  is  addressed  as  “You  Mountain.” 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 401. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  hyper- 
bola.— 3.  Having  a pair  of  real  points  at  in- 
finity. Thus,  hyperbolic  space  is  so  called  because  in  it 
every  right  line  has  two  real  points  at  infinity ; so  hy- 
perbolic transformation,  substitution,  etc.— Hyperbolic 
amplitude  of  any  quantity.  See  amplitude.—  Hyper- 
bolic arc,  an  arc  of  the  hyperbola, — Hyperbolic  conoid. 
See  conoid*,  l (a).— Hyperbolic  curvature,  function, 
geometry,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Hyperbolic  cylin- 
droid, a solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a hyperbola 
about  its  conjugate  axis.  Sir  C.  B ren.— Hyperbolic  leg 
or  branch  of  a curve,  a leg  or  branch  having  an  asymp- 
tote or  asymptotes.— Hyperbolic  logarithm,  a natural 
logarithm,  or  one  whose  base  is  2.7182818.  See  loga- 
rithm.—Hyperbolic  singularity  of  a function,  an  essen- 
tial singularity : so  called  because  such  singularities  of  a 
theta  Fuchsian  function  are  connected  with  hyperbolic 
substitutions  of  the  fundamental  Fuchsian  group. — Hy- 
perbolic space,  a space  in  which  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a triangle  would  be  less  than  two  right  angles.— 
Hyperbolic  spiral,  a spiral  curve  the  law  of  which  is 
that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  generatrix  varies 
inversely  as  the  distance  swept  over. 

hyperbolical  (hi-per-bol'i-kal),  a.  [<  hyper- 
bolic + - al .]  1.  Same  as  hyperbolic , 1. 

You  shout  me  forth 

In  acclamations  hyperbolical , 

As  if  I loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 

In  praises  sauced  with  lies.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L 9. 

The  shewe8  in  our  Lady  street  being  so  hyperbolical  in 
pomp  that  day  that  it  exceeded  the  rest  by  many  degrees. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  38. 

I have  a hyperbolical  tongue  ; it  catches  fire  as  it  goes. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  243. 

2.  Same  as  hyperbolic , 2.  [Rare.] 
hyperbolically  (hl-per-bol'i-kal-i),  adv.  1. 
In  a hyperbolic  manner;  with  obvious  exag- 
geration ; in  a manner  to  express  more  or  less 
than  the  truth. 

Scylla  is  . . . hyperbolically  described  by  Homer  as  in- 
accessible. Broome. 

Created  natures  allow  of  swelling  hyperboles ; nothing 
can  be  said  hyperbolically  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a hyperbola, 
hyperboliform  (hi-per-bol'i-fdrm),  a.  [=  F 
hyperboliforme ; as  hyperbola  + -form.']  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a hyperbola  of  a higher  kind, 
hyperbolise,  v.  See  hyperbolize. 
hyperbolism1  (hi-per'bo-lizm),  n.  [<  hyperbo- 
la  + -ism.]  In  geom.,  a curve  the  equation  of 
which  is  derived  from  that  of  another  curve  by 
writing  xy  for  y. 

hyperbolism2  (hl-per'bo-lizm),  n.  [=  F.  hy- 
perbolisme;  as  hyperbole  + -ism.]  The  use  of 
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hyperbole;  the  character  of  being  hyperboli- 
cal. 

The  hyper  boll  sms  of  the  oriental  style. 

Horsley,  Works,  I.  v. 

hyperbolist  (hl-per'bo-list),  n.  [=  Pg.  hyper- 
bolista;  as  hyperbole  4-  -ist. ] One  who  uses  hy- 
perbole. 

hyperbolize  (hi-per'bo-liz),  V. ; pret.  and  pp. 
hyperbolized,  ppr.  hyperbolizing.  [=  P.  hyper- 
bolise)- = Sp.  hiperbolizar ; as  hyperbole  + -ize.] 

1.  intrans.  To  use  hyperbole ; speak  or  write 
with  obvious  exaggeration. 

The  Spanish  traveller  . . . was  so  habituated  to  hyper- 
bolize  . . . and  relate  wonders  that  he  became  ridiculous. 

Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  xiv. 
ii.  trans.  To  exaggerate;  represent  or  speak 
of  in  a hyperbolical  manner. 

Vain  people  hyperbolizing  his  fact,  ...  he  grew  by 
their  flattery  into  that  madness  of  conceit. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  203. 
Also  spelled  hyperbolise. 
hyperbolograph  (hi-p6r-bol'o-graf),  n.  [<  Or. 
vnepfioAy,  hyperbola,  + ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  An  in- 
strument for  the  description  or  drawing  of  hy- 
perbolas. 

hyperboloid  (hl-per'bo-loid),  n.  [<  Gr.  vn  ep- 
hyperbola,  + eldog,  form.]  1.  A quadric 
surface  having  a center  not  at  infinity,  and 
some  of  its  plane  sections  hyperbolas.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  hyperboloid,  those  of  one  and  of  two 
sheets.  The  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  has  a real  inter- 
section with  every  plane  in  space;  that  of  two  sheets 
has  only  imaginary  intersections  with  some  planes.  In 
either  case  all  the  plane  sections  perpendicular  to  one  of 
the  axes  are  ellipses,  and  those  perpendicular  to  either  of 
the  others  are  hyperbolas. 

2.  A hyperbola  of  a higher  order, 
hyperboloidal  (hi-per-bo-loi'dal),  a.  [<  hyper- 
boloid + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a hyperboloid. 

The  crests  of  the  teeth  of  a skew-bevel  wheel  are  paral- 
lel to  the  generating  straight  line  of  the  hyperboloidal 
pitch-surface.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  769. 

hyperborean  (hi-per-bd're-an),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  hyperborean,  < LL.  Hyperh'oreanus,  < L.  hyper- 
boreus,  adj.  (>It.  iperboreo  = Pg.  hyperborco  = 
Sp.  hiperbdreo  = P.  hyperboree),  Hyperborei,  n. 
pl.,<  GT.vnepfidpeo^,  vnep/36peiog,  adj.,  beyond  the 
north  wind,  'YnepfSApeot,  n.  pi.,  the  Hyperbore- 
ans, an  imaginary  people  in  the  extreme  north, 

< vnep,  over,  beyond,  + popeag,  the  north  wind 
(perhaps  orig.  the  ‘mountain’  wind,  'Ynep/36- 
peot,  the  people  ‘beyond  the  (Rhipsean)  moun- 
tains’) : see  hyper-,  Boreas,  and  oread.]  I.  a. 

1.  Situated  in  or  inhabiting  the  far  north:  as, 
the  hyperborean  regions;  a hyperborean  race; 
the  hyperborean  phalarope. 

From  hyperborean  skies, 

Embodied  dark,  what  clouds  of  Vandals  rise ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  85. 
Hence  — 2.  Very  cold;  frigid. 

. The  more  chilly  and  pinching  hyperborean  atmosphere 
m which  they  have  grown  up  and  been  formed. 

Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  6. 

3.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imaginary 
race  of  Hyperboreans. — 4.  Arctic. 

Thf  first,  or  Hyperborean  group  (of  the  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States),  comprises  the  tribes  of  Alaska  and  a 
part  of  British  America,  and  includes  races  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  37. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most 
northern  region  of  the  earth,  in  early  Greek  legend 
the  Hyperboreans  were  a people  who  lived  beyond  the 
north  wind,  and  were  not  exposed  to  its  blasts,  but  enjoyed 
a land  of  perpetual  sunshine  and  abundant  fruits.  They 
were  free  from  disease,  violence,  and  war.  Their  natural 
life  lasted  1,000  years,  and  was  spent  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  In  later  times  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  to  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  countries  generally. 

2.  pi.  In  ethnol.,  the  tribes  of  the  arctic, 
hyperbrachycephalic  (hi-per-brak//i-se-fal'ik 

or  hi-per-brak-i-sef'a-lik),  a.  [As  hyperbrachy- 
cephal-y  + -ic.]  Extremely  brachycephalic ; ex- 
hibiting hyperbrachycephaly. 
hyperbrachycephaly  (hl-per-brak-i-sef'a-li), 
n.  [<  hyper-  + brachycephaly .]  In  cramorn., 
extreme  brachycephaly;  the  character  of  a 
skull  of  which  the  cranial  index  is  over  85. 
See  craniometry. 

hyperbranchial  (hi-p&r-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
vwep,  over,  + fyayxta,  gills.]  Situated  over  the 
gills  or  branchiae : as,  the  hyperbranchial  groove 
of  the  pharynx  of  a lancelet. 
hyper-Calvinist  (M-per-kal'vin-ist),  n.  See 
Calvinist. 

hypercardia  (hl-per-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vrrep,  over,  + napdia,  heart.]  " In pathol,,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  Dunglison. 
hypercatalectic  (hi-per-kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  [< 

L.  hyper catalecticus,  equiv.  to " hypercatalectus,  < 
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Gr.  fortpsaTakriKTos,  < {m ep,  over,  beyond,  + mra- 
ir/nror,  stopping  off:  see  catalectic.]  In  pros., 
having  an  additional  syllable  or  half-foot  (the- 
sis or  arsis)  after  the  last  complete  dipody:  as, 
a hypercatalectic  colon  or  verse.  The  epithet  hy- 
percatalectic, like  brachycatalectic,  is  applicable  to  those 
meters  only  which  are  scanned  by  dipodies— that  is,  to 
lambic,  trochaic,  anapestic,  and  occasionally  and  excep- 
tionally to  dactylic  meters. 

hvpercatalexis  (hi-per-kat-a-lek'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gv.imep,  over,  beyond,  + /card/t^C,  an  ending, 
termination,  catalexis:  see  c«ta  texts.]  In  pros., 
excess  of  a final  syllable  or  half-foot  after  the 
last  measure  in  a series  or  line  measured  by 
dipodies.  In  classical  poetry  hypercatalexis  is  found 
as  the  apparent  excess  of  an  arsis  (metrically  unaccented 

J1  *9°^  the  end  of  one  colon  or  series,  the  arsis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  being  wanting ; so  that,  if 
such  an  arsis  be  reckoned  to  the  second  colon,  all  the 
measures  would  be  complete : thus,  v-w-|  v-v_| 

hypercatharsis  (hFper-ka-thar'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  bnepsdBapaa;,  excessive  purging,  < iinepna- 
Oaipeodai,  be  purged  excessively,  {.  vnep,  over,  + 
sadaipeiv,  cleanse,  purge,  > sabapau;,  a purging: 
see  catharsis,  cathartic .]  In  med.,  an  excessive 
purging;  action  of  the  bowels  excited  by  a vio- 
lent cathartic. 

hypercathartic  (hl’per-ka-thar'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[C  Gr.  vn ep,  over,  + sadapriKo g,  purging  (see 
cathartic ),  after  hypercatharsis.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  hypercatharsis. 

II.  n.  A medicine  which  produces  excessive 
purging. 

hyperchloric  (hl-per-klo'rik),  a.  [<  hyper-  + 
chloric.]  Same  as  perchloric. 
hyperchromasia  (hpper-kro-ma'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vnep,  over,  + jtpwua,  color.]  A pathological  con- 
dition marked  by  excess  of  pigment, 
hyperchromatism  (hl-per-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vnep,  over,  + xpupa(T-),  color,  + -ism.]  A 
state  of  unusually  heightened  or  intensified  col- 
oration, as  that  of  melanism  or  erythrism,  in  an 
animal. 

hypercinesia,  hypercinesis,  etc.  See  hyper- 

kinesis,  etc. 

hypercomplex  (hi-per-kom'pleks),  a.  [<  hy- 
per- + complex.]  Composed  of  a number  of 
imaginaries  or  complex  quantities.  Thus,  a quan- 
tity at  -f-  bj  -f , etc.,  where  a,  b,  etc.,  are  complex  scalars, 
while  I,  ],  etc.,  are  peculiar  units,  having  their  proper 
multiplication-table,  is  a hypercomplex  quantity, 
hyperconic  (hl-per-kon'ik),  a.  [<  hyper-  + 
conic.]  In  math.,  relating  to  the  intersection 
of  two  surfaces  of  the  second  order, 
hypercoracoid  (hi-pOr-kor'a-koid),  n,  [<  Gr. 
vnep,  over,  + E.  coracoid .]  " The  upper  of  the 
two  bones  of  typical  fishes  interposed  between 
the  actinosts  or  fin-bearing  elements  and  the 
proscapula  or  principal  bone  of  the  scapular 
arch.  Called  by  Cuvier  radial,  by  Owen  ulna, 
and  by  later  n aturalists  scapula.  See  cut  under 
scapulo-coracoid. 

hypercritic  (hx-per-krit'ik),  n.  [=  F.  hyper- 
critique = It.  ipercritico;  as  hyper-  + critic.] 
One  who  is  critical  beyond  measure  or  reason ; 
an  over-rigid  critic;  a captious  censor, 
hypercritical  (hi-per-krit'i-kal),  a.  [<  hyper- 
critical.  Cf.  hypercritic.]  1.  Excessively 
or  captiously  critical;  judging  adversely  from 
trivial  or  irrelevant  considerations ; unduly  fin- 
ical or  unjustly  severe  in  judgment. 

Such  hypercritical  readers  will  consider  my  business 
was  to  make  a body  of  refined  sayings,  only  taking  care  to 
produce  them  in  the  most  natural  manner.  Swift. 

I take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution 
or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules. 

A.  Lincoln,  First  Inaugural  Address. 

2.  Excessively  exacting  or  scrupulous.  [Rare.] 

We  are  yet  far  from  imposing  . . . these  nice  and  hy- 
percritical punctilios,  which  some  astrologers  . . . oblige 
our  Gard’ners  to.  Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  Int. 

hypercritically  (hi-pfer-krit/i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a hypercritical  manner;  with  excessive  criti- 
cism. 

We  cannot  afford  to  speak  contemptuously  of  any  sort 
of  knowledge,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  speak  con- 
temptuously or  hypercritically  of  any  honest  worker. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  13. 

hypercritieise,  v.  t.  See  hypercriticize. 
hypercriticism  (hl-per-krit'i-sizm),  n.  [<  hy- 
per- + criticism .]  Excessively  minute  or  se- 
vere criticism. 

To  insist  on  points  like  these  is  mere  hypercriticism, 

Scotsman  (newspaper). 

hypercriticize,  hypercritieise  (hl-per-krit'i- 
siz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  hyper  criticized,  hy- 
percriticised,  ppr.  hypercrittcizing,  hypercriti- 


hypercriticize 
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— Passive  or  venous  hyperemia,  excess  of  blood  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  outflow  through  the  veins,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  being  diminished. 

hyperemic,  hyperaemic  (hi-per-e'mik),  a.  [< 
hyperemia,  hypercemia,  + -ic.]  lnpathol.,  affect- 
ed. with  hyperemia. 


rising.  [<  hyper-  + criticize,  criticise.']  To  .crit- 
icize with  excessive  severity;  criticize  cap- 
tiously. 

hypercycle  (hi'per-si-kl),  n.  [<  Gr.  vnep,  over, 

+ kvkaoc,  circle.]  A plane  curve  of  the  sixth  ^ „aiiu 

order  and  fourth  class  having  the  line  at  infin-  hyperesthesia,  n.  See  liypercesthesia. 
ity  as  a double  tangent,  which  possesses  the  hyperesthesic  (hHper-es-the'sik),  a.  [< 
property  that  two  pairs  of  tangents  to  it  may  esthesia  + -ic.]  Same  as  hyperesthetic. 
be  so  taken  that,  whatever  fifth  tangent  be  con-  Hypercesthesic  states.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol. , I.  339. 
sidered,  the  two  circles  inscribed  or  escribed  . ....  . 

in  the  two  triangles  formed  each  with  one  of  hyperesthesis  (hi"per-es-tlie  sis),  n.  Same  as 
° - - • - - hypercesthesia. 


i necessary 

these  circles  and  tangents  be  described  in  definite  direc- 
tions, in  order  to  choose  properly  between  the  inscribed 
and  escribed  circles. 

hyperdeterminant  (hi//p6r-de-ter'mi-nant),  a. 
and  n.  [<  hyper-  + determinant.]  I,  a.  In 
math.,  invariantive. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  an  invariant.  This  word,  ori- 
ginally used  by  Cayley  from  1845  to  1852,  is  now 
replaced  by  invariant. 

hyperdiapason  (hi-per-dl-a-pa/zon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vjrep,  over,  + diairaouv,  diapason : see  diapason .] 

In  anc.  music,  the  interval  of  the  octave  when 
measured  upward;  a superoctave, 
hyperdiapente  (hi-p&r-dl-a-pen'te),  n.  [<  Gr. 
virep,  over,  + cStairevre,  diapente : see  diapente.] 

In  anc.  music,  the  interval  of  a perfect  fifth 
when  measured  upward, 
hyperdiatessaron  (hi-p&r-di-  a-tes'a-ron),  n. 

[<  Gr.  viztp,  over,  + oiareocapiov,  diatessaron: 
see  diatessaron.]  In  anc.  music,  the  interval 
of  a perfect  fourth  when  measured  upward, 
hyperdiazeuxis  (hl-per-dl-a-zuk'  sis),  n.  [<  . 

Gr.  imep,  over,  + dia&vlig,  diazeuxis:  see  dia-  , • . . •- 

zeuxis.]  In  anc.  music,  the  separation  of  two  ^^^Mametic  ? Pertaining  to’ 
tetrachords  by  the  interval  of  an  octave,  SKSiaf 
between  the  hypaton  and  the  hyperbolmon.  (hi-r 

See  tetrachora. 

hyperdistributive  (lu'',per-dis-trib'u-tiv),  a. 
and  n.  [<  hyper-  + distributive.]  I,  a.  Having 
the  distributive  property  as  extended  to  sev- 
eral variables  simultaneously.  Thus,  if 


Morbidly  sensitive ; affected  with  hyperesthe- 
sia. Also  hyperestliesic. 

The  disorder  [neuralgic  dysmenorrhea]  ...  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  a highly  susceptible  nervous  temper- 
ament, which  may  be  defined  as  the  hypermthetw  tem- 
perament. 11.  Barnes,  bis.  of  Women,  p.  195. 

A sleepy,  phlegmatic  creature  will  get  up  from  bed  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  your  hyper  (esthetic  patient  to  find 
himself  among  all  the  confusion  of  worries  he  has  drawn 
around  him,  and  to  shake  himself  free  from  them. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  923. 

hyperfuchsian  (hl-per-fok'si-an),  a.  [<  hyper - 
+ Fuchsian.]  In  math.,  resulting  from  an  ex- 
tension of  the  properties  of  the  Fuchsian  group 
or  function.— Hyperfuchsian  function,  a function  of 
two  variables  with  a four-dimensional  fundamental  sphere 
as  its  natural  limit,  and  connected  with  the  discontinuous 
group  of  substitutions 

, ax  + by  + e a'x  + h’y  + c'\ 

■Of 


hyperkinetic 

They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  cymose  yellow  flowers.  If. 
perforatum,  or  St.-John’s-wort,  is  a small  species,  which 
derives  its  specific 
name  from  the  fact 
that  the  pellucid 
dots  common  to  the 
leaves  of  most  of  the 
species  are  in  it 
peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous, so  as  to  give 
the  leaf  the  appear- 
ance of  being  per- 
forated. It  is  a na- 
tive of  Europe,  now 
extensively  natural- 
ized in  the  United 
States.  H.  Ascyron, 
the  great  St.  - John's- 
wort  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  is  a 
tall  shrubby  plant 
with  pods  an  inch  or 
more  long.  H.  Kal- 
mianum,  Kalm’s 
St-John’s-wort,  is  a 
bushy  shrub  1 to  0 

feet  high,  growing  . 

along  the  northern  lakes.  H.  densiflorum  occurs  in  pine- 
barrens  from  New  Jersey  southward.  H.  mutilum,  the 
dwarf  St-John’s-wort,  only  3 to  9 inches  high,  is  com- 
mon in  low  grounds  everywhere  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  II.  Androscemuvn,  the  tutsan  or  tutsan  hypericum, 
is  a somewhat  woody  species  of  southern  Europe  and  cen- 
tral Asia.  From  its  succulent  capsule,  which  turns  red 
and  then  black,  it  is  placed  by  some  in  a separate  genus. 
It  was  once  considered  a panacea.  H.  quadrangulum  of 
Europe  is  the  St.-Peter’s-wort  or  hard-hay.  H.  aureum  is 
a handsome  species  of  the  southern  United  States. 

2,  [Z.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 


Branch  of  Hypericum  aureum,  with 
flower  and  young  fruit. 
a,  cluster  of  stamens ; b,  fruit. 


hypergeometnc  (hi-pftr- jo  -o -met ' rik),  a.  [< 
hyper-  + geometric.]  Resulting  from  an  exten- 
sion of  the  properties  of  the  geometric  series. 
—Hypergeometric  function,  the  function  expressed  by 
a hypergeometric  series,  or  by  the  equation 


I x>  y » AY-i-Uv-i-P’  Ax  4-  Bv  4-  C I * Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a swarm 

\ Ax  + ny  + o Ax-t-  y+  / Of  flow’rs,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 

Hyperfuchsian  group.  See  group 1.  That  scarce  a leaf  appears.  Cowper , Task,  vi.  165. 

hypergenesis  (hi-per-jen' e-sis),  it.  [<  Gr.  vn ip,  hvDerideation  (hi-per-I-de-a'shon),  n.  [<  hy- 
over,  + yfoecng,  generation.]  Excessive  produc-  ^ff^^eatitn.]  Excessive  mental  activity; 

rs  hunfir/jpn-  restlessness  of  mind, 
or  character- hyperidrosis,  n.  See  hyperhidrosis. 

Hyperiidse  (hi-pe-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hype- 
ria  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  Hyperia.  They  have 
a large  subglobular  head,  large  lateral  eyes,  straight  an- 
tennee,  palps  to  mandibles,  the  last  five  pairs  of  pereio- 
pods  ambulatorial,  and  the  seventh  pair  not  transform- 
ed. Representatives  occur  in  almost  all  seas.  Also  Hy - 
perina. 

Hyperiidea  (hHper-I-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  < Hy- 
peria + -idea.]  A tribe’  or  superfamily  of  am- 
phipod crustaceans,  having  a free  head,  large 
lateral  eyes,  maxillipeds  coalesced  into  a kind 
of  operculum,  uropods  natatorial,  and  telson 
undivided.  It  contains  many  families,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Hyperiidie. 
hyperinosis  (hFper-i-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
m ip,  over,  + Ig  (in-),  strength,  fiber,  + -osis.] 
lnpathol.,  a condition  of  the  blood  in  which  it 
forms  on  clotting  an  unusual  amount  of  fibrin : 
opposed  to  hypinosis. 

hyperinotic  (hFper-i-not'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  hype- 
rinosis (- of -)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  hyperinosis. 
hyperionian  (hi'pfer-i-o'ni-an),  o. 

Ionian.]  See  under  mode. 
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+ ^-d,y/d*,  + X(-l>  (<X-k-l*-k  *»-*«  + 

the  function,  operation,  or  symbol,  F,  is  said  to  he  hyper- 
distributive. 

II.  n.  A hyperdistributive  function, 
hyperditonos  (hl-per-dit'o-nos),  n.  [<  Gr. 
virep,  over,  + dirovov,  the  major  third:  see  di- 
tone.] In  anc.  music,  the  interval  of  a major 
third  when  measured  upward, 
hyperdorian  (hi-p&r-do'ri-an),  a.  [<  hyper- 
Dorian.]'  See  under  mode. 
hyperdoric  (hi-per-dor'ik),  a.  [<  hyper- 
Doric.]  See  under  mode. 
hyperdulia  (hFper-du-li'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  imp, 
beyond,  + dov'teia,  service:  see  dulia.]  The 
worship  offered  by  Roman  Catholics,  to  the 

"Virgin  Mary:  so  called  because  it  is  high-  

er  than  that  given  to  other  saints,  which  is  Hyperhexapoda  (hHphr-hek-sap'o-da),  n.  pi.  t^*2f’^jpC?ui/^A^i-onl'ik)  a 
known  as  dulia,  while  the  worship  due  to  God  [■$]_,.■.  %eehyperhexapod.]  Arthropods  with  more  himerionian 

- """  ip*. 

hyperhidrosis,  hyperidrosis  ^hi//p6r-hi-dro,sis, 

-i-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  virep,  over,  + iSpuatg, 
perspiration:  see  hidrosis.]  In pathol.,  exces- 
sive sweating. 

Hyperia  (hi-pe'ri-a),  ».  [NL.]  The  typical 

genus  of  the  family’ Hyperiidce, 


(A— k— l)n— k—  X Ip”— k-lx  j-dky/da*  =0, 

where  6r  and  \px  are  integral  functions  of  the  nth  and 
(n  — l)th  degrees  respectively,  and  A is  a constant.— Hy- 
pergeometric series.  Same  as  Gaussian  series  <which 
see,  under  Gdussian). 

hypergeusia  (hi-per-gu'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vKsp,  over,  + yeiiaig,  the  sense  of  taste,  < yrijeiv, 
taste.]  Hypersesthesia  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
hyperhexapod  (hi-phr-hek'sa-pod),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  vTrip,  over,  + i^arrovg,  six-footed.]  I.  a. 
Having  more  than  six  legs,  as  an  arthropod; 
pertaining  to  the  Hyperhexapoda,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hyperhexapoda , 


[<  hyper-  + 
[<  hyper-  + 


alone  is  called  latria.  See  dulia.  Also  liyper- 
duly. 

hyperdulical  (hi-pbr-du'li-kal),  a.  [<  hyper- 
dulia + -ic-al.]  Of  the  nature  of  hyperdulia. 
hyperduly  (hi'per-du-li),  n.  [<  F.  hyperdulie, 
< NL.  hyperdulia,  q.  v.]  Same  as  hyperdulia . 
hyperdynamic  (hFper-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
mvpSvvapog,  of  higher  power,  < inrep,  over,  + <5b- 


vapig,  power:  see  dynamic.]  In  pathol.,  char-  JJypepJcacese  (hi^per-i-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
acterized  by  excessive  violence  or  excitement,  p <je  Candolle,  1824)’,  < Hypericum  + 

as  the  vital  powers  in  some  kinds  or  states  of  ■ - •’  * ’ til 

disease. 

hyperelliptic  (M,/per-e-lij)'tik),  a.  [<  hyper-  + 
elliptic,  q.  v.]  Transcending  what  is  elliptic.— 

Hyperelliptic  curve,  a curve  whose  Cartesian  coordi- 
nates  are  expressible  rationally  by  a parameter,  A,  and  the 
square  root  of  an  entire  function,  QA,  of  degree  2 p + 2, 
where  p is  the  class  of  the  curve. — Hyperelliptic  func- 
tion, a function  arising  from  the  conversion  of  hyperellip-  . y-  _ . m y 

tic  integrals  in  the  same  manner  in  which  elliptic  func-  HypenceJB  (ni-pe-ns  e-e),  n.  pl. 

tions  arise  from  the  conversion  of  elliptic  integrals. — — • -1-  — t x r,lnni 

Hyperelliptic  integral,  the  integral  of  the  square  root 
of  an  integral  function  higher  than  the  fourth  degree. 

hyperemesis  (hl-phr-em' e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  tur Ip, 
over,  + eyeing,  vomiting:  see  emesis^.]  In  pa- 
thol., excessive  vomiting, 
hyperemetic  (hi'per-e-met'ik),  a.  [<  hypereme- 
sis, after  emetic,  q.  v.]’  Pertainingto  oraffected 


ite.]  A name  ” given  at  various  times  and  by 
various  writers  to  rocks  of  very  uncertain  and 
indeterminate  character.  Some  of  the  rocks  desig- 
nated as  hyperite  belong  with  diabase,  and  others  with 
diorite.  Some  writers  have  used  hyperite  as  the  equiva- 
lentof  hypersthenite.  Thelatestuseof  it,  and  that  adopt- 
ed by  HoBenbuseh,  is  by  Tornebohm,  who  designates  under 
the  name  of  hyperite  a rock  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween normal  gabbro  and  olivin  gabbro.  Also  called  hy- 

, ,,  persthene  gabbro. 

-acete.]  A family  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  hyperjacobian  (hFper-ja-ko'bi-an),  a.  [<  hy- 


Hyper  icum  is  the  type . It  contains  14  genera  and  380 
species.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with 
simple,  opposite  (rarely  whorled)  leaves,  which  are  often 
dotted  with  resinous  glands.  They  have  terminal  or  axil- 
lary, solitary,  cymose  or  paniculate  flowers,  usually  yellow 
or  white,  with  5 sepals  and  usually  5 petals,  and  the  numer- 
ous stamens  usually  united  into  3 or  5 bundles  at  their  base. 
Also  called  Hypericinese,  Hypericese , Hypericinx. 

e-ris'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Hype- 
ricum + -ex.~\  A.  tribe  of  plants  of  the  family 
Hypericacese , containing  the  genera  Hypericum 
and  Ascyrum.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  the  capsule  septicidal,  seeds  not 
winged,  and  smooth  petals. 

Hypericum  (lri-pe-rl'kum,  usually  hl-per'i- 
kum),  n.  [L.,  also  liypericon , < Gr.  vn kpeinov 


per - + Jacobian. In  math .,  derived  from  a 
complication  of  the  idea  of  a Jacobian  surface 
or  curve.  If  U = 0 is  a surface  of  degree  n,  and  <f>  = 0, 
xjj  = 0,  etc.,  are  surfaces  of  the  same  degree  m,  generally 
different  from  n,  if  DxU  = u,  DyU  = v,  DzU  — w,  DtU  — 
k,  Dx4>  = a,  D y<t>  = b , Vz<t>  = c,  DW>  = d,  Vx*  =a'  D W/  = b , 
etc.,  and  if  A,  A',  etc.,  be  symbols  of  any  higher  deriva- 
tives, let  the  following  matrix  be  formed : 

u,  v,  w,  k,  AU,  A'U, . . . 
a,  b , c,  d,  At}),  A '(}>,  • • • 
a b’,  d,  d't  A\p,  A' if/,  . . . 

This  matrix  must  have  one  more  column  than  it  has  rows. 
From  this  two  independent  determinants  may  be  formed ; 
and  these  being  equated  to  zero  give  the  equations  to  the 
hyperjacobian  surfaces  of  the  system,  while  their  inter- 
section is  the  hyperjacobian  curve. 


n.  |U,,  fcliBU  ni/UVI  C'W/C',  \ www— — - --oir--* . . . i . - , • 

(also  imhiKov), ’neut.,  rntpemog,  fem. , St.-J ohn’s-  hyperkmesis,  hypercinesis  (hFper-ki-ne  sis, 
with  hyperemesis.  . ...  wort  < hiri,  under,  + kpeuai,  also  epiKy,  L.  erice,  -si-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  virip,  over,  + idm/aig, 

hyperemia,  hyper  senna  (hi-pfer-e  mi- a),  n.  ’ - • - - • ^ 

TMT  . fnnmnarmwtin  S o a if  ( O.f . VTTF.I 


[NL  . hypercemia ,<  Gr.  as  if  *birepatpia  (of.  inrepai- 
povv,  have  overmuch  blood),  < inrep,  over,  + aipa, 
blood.]  In  pathol.,  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.— Active  or  ar- 
terial  hyperemia,  excess  of  blood  due  to  dilatation  of 
the  arterioles,  the  velocity  of  the  current  being  increased. 


wori’,  \ V/IU.  UUUCl,  l C/ACHW/,  a.™  v ; L . ' it  ' 

heath,  heather : see  Erica.']  1.  A large  genus  movement,  < kjveiv,  move.]  In  pathol abnor- 
of  ulants.  the  type  of  the  family  Hyperica - mal  amount  of  muscular  action ; spasmodic  ac- 
cess,  containing  about  200  species,  very  gener-  tion;  spasm.  Also  hyperkinesia,  hypercmesia. 
ally  distributed  over  the  earth,  characterized  hyperkinetic,  hypercinetlC  (hi  per-ki-net  lk, 
hv  having  pentamerous  flowers  with  the  sta-  -si-net'ik),  a.  [<  hyperkmesis,  after  kinetic.] 
mens  commonly  clustered  into  3 to  5 parcels.  Relating  to  or  characterized  by  hyperkmesis. 


hyperlydian 

hyperlydian  (hi-per-lid'i-an),  a.  [<  hyper-  4- 
Lydian. ] See  under  mode'. 
hypermedication  (hi-per-med-i-ka'shon),  n. 
[\  hyper-  + medication.]  In  med.,  the  excessive 
use  of  drugs. 

hypermetamorphic  (hi-per-met-a-mor'fik),  a. 
[C  hyper-  + metamorphie .]  Characterized  by 
or  exhibiting  hypermetamorphism ; undergo- 
ing repeated  transformations, 
hypermetamorphism  (hi-per-met-a-m6r'fizm), 
n.  [<  hyper-  + metamorphism.]"  Xu  entom., 
the  character  of  being  subject  to  hypermeta- 
morphosis ; the  process  of  undergoing  complete 
transformation.  Hypermetamorphism  is  a type  of  de- 
velopment found  in  beetles  of  the  families  Meloidce , Bhipi ■ 

find  .Q/lf /o  UjWrt)  in  wll  i I - Vi  oil  Q/lti  ira  Inmrn  ptnnn  •'  n 


Feast  a part  of  their  lives.  Some  insects  pass  through  no 
fewer  than  six  recognizable  stages  after  hatching  from  the 
egg  and  before  reaching  maturity.  In  the  case  of  the  blister- 
beetles  or  meloids  these  stages  have  been  severally  named, 
from  the  resemblance  the  larvae  bear  to  those  of  certain 
other  insects,  as,  1st,  triungulin ; 2d,  caraboid;  3d  and  4th, 
scarabaeoid ; 5th,  coarctate ; 6th,  scolytoid. 


2950  hyperphysical 

when  the  accommodation  is  completely  relaxed)  hyperorexia  (hFper-6-rek'si-a),  n.  K Gr.  vrtp. 
falls  behind  the  retina;  long-sightedness:  the  over,  + dpegig,  a longing:  see  orexis.]  In  pathol., 
opposite  of  myopia.  Also  hyperopia , hypermet-  excessive  desire  for  food : inordinate  appetite : 
ropy,  and  hyperpresbyopia.— Absolute  hyperme-  bulimia. 

tropia,  hypermetropia  in  which  parallel  rays  cannot  be  hVDer Orth od ny  HiT-nAr  nr'tlin  flnlTcA  n x/ 
brought  to  a focus  on  the  retina  by  an  exertion  of  the  eye.  ™ V1  E,  * r tho-doks),  a.  [<  hy- 

— Facultative  hypermetropia,  hypermetropia  in  which  J)ei"  ^ oit/iodox.  J Extremely  orthodox, 
parallel  rays  can  be  focused  on  the  retina  without  con-  hyperortnodoxy  (hl-per-or'tho-dok-si),  n.  [X 
nrfftmr t.h« vi.iiai  lina.  x — 'a, that  hyper-  + orthodoxy.]  Extreme  orthodoxy. 


1 7 ' wu  nit  iciuia  wiuiuut  cull- 

verging  the  visual  lines.—  Latent  hypermetropia,  thai 
hypermetropia  which  is  not  detected  by  finding  the  strong 
est  convex  lens. with  which  the  patient  can  * 


Hypermetamorphism  is  a term  applied  to  certain  con- 
ditions in  which  the  larva  at  one  period  of  its  life  assumes 
a very  different  form  and  habit  from  those  of  another  pe- 
rio<h  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  147. 

hy  permetamorphosis  (hi  - per  - met  - a - m 6r ' f 6 

sis),  n.  [NL.,  < hyper-  + metamorphosis.]  In 
entom.,  complete  metamorphosis ; radical  trans- 
formation; change  from  one  form  to  a very 
different  one.  See  liypermetamorphism. 

Certain  beetles  . . .^undergowhat  has  been  called  a hy 

OH 


niuvn  me  pauciii  uuu  xucus  parallel 
rays  on  the  retina,  but  which,  being  due  to  involuntary 
accommodation,  may  reveal  itself  after  the  use  of  convex 
glasses  for  a while,  or  the  instillation  of  atropin.—  Mani- 
fest hypermetropia,  that  hypermetropia  which  is  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  which 
the  patient  can  focus  parallel  rays  on  the  retina.— Rela- 
tive hypermetropia,  hypermetropia  in  which  parallel 
rays  can  be  focused  on  the  retina  only  by  converj 

I<  hy- 

JS\SI  nvwi  KfJJVXA/  I -fi/lj  JL  Cl  bailllJlg  " 

with  hypermetropia ; far-sighted. 

When  . . . the  hypermetropic  eye  loses  its  power  of  ad- 
justment  ^with  age,  then  even  distant  objects  can  not  be 
seen  distinctly.  Such  persons,  therefore,  while  young, 
should  habitually  wear  slightly  convex  glasses,  which 
make  their  eyes  normal.  Le  Conte , Sight,  p.  52. 

hypermetropy  (hi-per-met'ro-pi),  n.  [<  NL. 
hypermetropia.]  Same  as  hypermetropia. 
hypermixolydian  (hi-per-mik-so-lid'i-an),  a. 
t0_  [<  hyper-  + mixolydian.]  See  under  mode. 

jn  nypermnesia  (hi-perm-ne'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
is-  ”F‘Pt  over,  beyond,  + pvyaig,  remembrance.] 
Unusual  power  of  recollection. 


X""-  tinil/  IQ,  me  y 

stage  wholly  different  from  the  ordii.MiJ 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  363! 


The  phenomena,  whether  of  amnesia  or  hypermnesia, 
which  mesmerists  allege,  reach  no  such  marvellous  pitch 
aa  tuis.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  288. 


per-metamorphosis  — that  is,  they  passthrough‘an~ earfy  US  ims*  Fr(JC'  tioc‘  Dsych.  Desearch,  I.  S 

Unary  grub-iilie  iarva . hyperm yriorama  (hi-per- mir"i -6 -ra'ma), 
lals  and  Plants,  p.  363.  ( NT,  ( fir  .Win  awa„  La.™.!  j.  ’ 


[NL.,  < Gr.  vn kp,  over,  beyond,  + nvplog,  count- 
less, myriad,  + opapa,  a view,  < opav,  see.  Cf. 
panorama.]  An  exhibition  consisting  of  in- 
a,i±xx]  an  ityyjei  memmorpruc.  Litare.j  numerable  views.  Imp.  Diet. 

The  extraordinaiy  genua  Sitaris  (equally  hypermeta - hyperilic  (hl'per-nik),  n.  [A  trade-name,  ( liy- 
'xrrphotic),  a parasite  in  bees’  nesta.  per-  + Nicaragua  wood),  or  nic(ric),  itself  < 

Nicaragua  wood).]  Among  American  dyers, 
Nicaragua  wood,  or  any  other  red  wood  or  red- 
wood extract  of  the  same  class.  J.  TV.  Slater. 
hyperoa,  re.  Plural  of  hyperoon. 

Hyperoartia  (hi'per-o-ar'ti-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.bmpaog,  being  above,  upper  (see  hyperoon) 


hypermetamorphotic  (hi-per-meUa^mdr-fot' 
ik),  a.  [<  hypermetamorphosis  (-ait-)  + -ic.] 
Same  as  hypermetamorphic.  [Bare.] 

The  extraordinary  genus  Sitaris 
morphotic),  a parasite  in  bees’  nests. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  149. 

hypermetaphorical  (hi-per-met-a-for'i-kal),  a. 
[<  hyper-  + metaphorical .]  Excessively  ineta- 
phorical. 

Entangled,  hypermetaphorical  style. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  203. 


hypermeter  (hi -per 'me -ter),  n.  [<  LL.  hy- 
permeter (Diomedes,  Marius  Victorinus),  < Gr. 
virkpuzrpoq,  going  beyond  the  meter,  beyond 
measure,  s imip,  beyond,  + pirpov,  meter,  mea- 
sure.] 1.  In  pros. : (a)  A verse  or  period  hav- 
ing one  more  syllable  at  the  end  than  properly 
belongs  to  the  meter  which  it  represents ; 
especially,  a heroic  hexameter  with  an  addi- 
tional syllable  in  the  last  foot,  usually  intended 
to  be  elided  by  synaphea  before  a vowel  be- 
ginning the  next  line;  a dolichurus.  (b)  A 
period  consisting  of  more  than  two  or  three 
cola ; a hypermetron.  (c)  A line  or  meter  with 

one  syllable  beyond  the  last  complete  foot  or  ... _ „ , 

measure.  The  word  is  not  infrequently  found  in  this  Hyperodon  (hl-per'6-don) 
sense  in  books  on  English  versification;  but  it  is  a depart-  neroddmi 
ure  from  the  original  nomenclature  of  prosody.  ^ * 

2.  Anything  greater  than  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard of  measure.  [Rare.] 


+ apnog,  complete,  perfect,  < apn,  just,  exactly.] 
A primary  subdivision  of  myzonts,  marsipo- 
brancliiates,  or  Cyclostomata,  including  forms 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  palate  entire  or 
imperforate,  the  single  nasal  duct  not  penetrat- 
ing it.  Various  values  have  been  assigned  to  it.  By  .T 
Muller  it  was  regarded  as  an  order ; by  Gunther  it  was 
ranked  as  a suborder ; and  by  E.  It.  Lankester  it  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a class  of  vertebrates,  its  only  living  rep 
resentativ«*  heinnc?  ^ • - 

lampreys. 

hyperoartian  (hi'/pcr-o-ar'ti-an),  a.  and 

/?  Pfipfo  1 T1 1 11  (V  l-V  AW  1-.  n ir!w.  IW  A aI, 1. 


• u ’ •vyjfvi  - i iKAi/rfuit!  uriuouoxy. 

‘focusTOmlid  kyperorthogliathic (hi-per-or-thog-nath'ik), a. 
to  involuntary  L \ hyperorthognatky  + -ic.]  Exceedingly  or- 

thognathic ; exhibiting  hyperorthognathy. 

hyperorthognathy  (hUper-or-thog'na-thi),  n. 
[\  hyper-  + orthognathy .]  In  craniom.,  exces- 
sive orthognathy,  as  when  the  cranial  index  is 
. ...  . . ....... 91  or  over. 

by  converging  the  hyperosmia  (hl-per-os'mi-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  hirtp, 
over,  + bapy,  odpij,  a smell'' odor;  see  osmium .] 
ft-  pathol.,  excessive  sensitiveness  to  odors, 

attected  hyperostosis  [hl//per-os-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

vitsp,  over,  + ooriov,  bone,  + -os  1,9.]  1.  Amor- 

bid  outgrowth  of  bone  from  a bone. — 2.  An 
overgrowth  of  bone;  a normal  (not  morbid) 
exostosis  or  increase  of  bony  tissue. 

These  bones  are  rough  with  a hyperostosis  of  their  snr- 
iaces-  Stand.  Bat.  Hist.,  III.  319. 

Hyperotreta  (hUper-b-tre'tii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
said  to  be  < Gr.  virepipy,  the  "palate,  + Tpyrdg, 
perforated,  verbal  adjective  of  Terpalveiv,  per- 
forate.] A primary  subdivision  of  myzonts, 
embracing  forms  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  per- 
forated by  the  single  nasal  canal.  It  has  been 
variously  ranked  as  an  order  by  J,  Muller,  as  a suborder  by 
Gunther,  and  as  a class  of  vertebrates  by  E.  R.  Lankester. 
Its  few  living  representatives  have  been  combined  in  one 
family,  Myxinidce,  by  some  ichthyologists,  and  by  others 
have  been  segregated  into  two,  Myxinidx  and  Eptatre- 
tldse  or  Heptatremidse.  Also  called  Hyperotreti. 

hyperotretan  (hi"per-o-tre'tan),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Hyperotreta  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Hyperotreta.  Also 
hyperotrete,  hyperotretous. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  Hyperotreta. 
hyperotrete  (lu'per-o-tret),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
hyperotretan. 

hyperotretous  (hFper-o-tre'tus),  a.  [<  Hy- 
perotreta + -ous.J  Same  as  hyperotretan. 
hyperoxidation  (h!-per-ok-si-da'shon),  n.  [< 
hyper-  + oxidation.]  Excessive  oxidation, 
hyperoxygenated  (hi-per-ok'si-jen-a-ted),  a. 
[<  hyper-  + oxygenated.]  Supersaturated  with 


oxygen. 


shon),  n. 
or  state 


hyperoxygenation  (hi-per-ok"si-je-na's 
[<  hyper-  + oxygenation.]  The  process 
of  being  hyperoxygenated. 
hyperoxygenized  (hi-per-ok'si-jen-izd),  a.  [< 
hyper-  + oxygenized.]  Same  as  hyperoxygen- 
, w mo  lana  01  a ciass  01  verrenrates.  its  only  living  rep-  ated. 

I-  lampreya68  bel°ng  to  the  famUy  °*  Petromyzontidal  or  hyperparasite  (hi-per-par'a-sit),  n.  [<  hyper- 


U'T"  “■S'tb  “•  anu  W.  I.  which  exhibits  hyperparasitism. 
p!roalidiaS  ^ g characters of the  hyperparasitic  (hi-p?r-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  «hy 


+ parasite.]  A hyperparasitic  insect,  or  one 
which  exhibits  hyperparasitism. 


per-  + parasitic.]  Parasitic  upon  a parasite  ; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  hyperparasitism, 
as  many  insects. 

V arious  parasitic  and  hyper-parasitic  groups  [of  ants]. 
Nature,  XXXIV.  16. 


When  a man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter, 
and  may  be  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

Addison,  The  Tall  Club. 

hypermetra,  n.  Plural  of  hypermetron. 
hypermetric  (hi-per-met'rik),  a.  [As  hyper- 
meter + -ic.]  In  pros.’,  (a)  Exceeding  the  cor- 
rect measure ; having  a syllable  at  the  end  in 
excess  of  the  meter  represented;  especially, 
dolichuric : as,  a liypermetric  verse  or  line.  ( b ) 
Of  more  than  usual  length;  more  than  dicolic 
or  tricolie : as,  a hypermetric  period.  See  hyper- 
meter, hypermetron. 

hypermetrical  (hi-per-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  hy- 
permetric + -al.]  Same  as  liypermetric. 
hypermetron  (hl-per'me-tron),  n. ; pi.  hyper- 
metra  (-trii).  [<  Gr.  birepperpov,  neut.  of  vnep- 
perpog,  beyond  the  meter:  see  hypermeter.]  In 
anc.  pros.,  a period  exceeding  the  usual  extent 

nf  O motnn*  n rinwi'n/]  1awi.a«  A- 1 11.  _ -V 


a. 

Hxpperoartia. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hyperoartia. 

n.  Same  as  Hy- 

fiyperoddon  (hi-per-6'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vn eppog,  being  above,  upper,  + odovg  (odour-)  = 

E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  whales  of  the  family  Phy- 
seteridas  and  subfamily  Zipliiince;  the  typical 
bottle-nosed  whales.  They  have  a globular  head, 
rising  abruptly  from  a small  distinct  snout,  whence  the 

name  bottlenose.  The  vertebra)  number  45 ; the  cervical  — 

vertebra  are  ankylosed;  and  there  is  a small  concealed  hyperpharvngeal  (hI,/T>er-fa-rin'ie-all  a 
tooth  at  the  end  of  each  mandibular  ramus.  The  details  fir.  1 Vfip  over  + \horyf  throat ^nWvnxV 
of  cranial  structure  are  characteristic,  in  relation  with  , over,  ~ JaPv7 ? j^tnroat  (pnarynx) . 

the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head.  H rostratus  and  H.  lati-  ‘ 

Irons  inhabit  the  northern  Atlantic,  attaining  a length  of 
from  20  to  30  feet ; the  former  is  the  common  bottlenose. 

The  genus  was  founded  by  Lacdpede  in  1803.  Anamacus 
is  a synonym. 

Hyperoodontidse  (hi-per-o-6-don'ti-de),  »?.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Hyperoodon(t-)  + ’-idai.]  A family  of 
toothed  whales,  named  from  the  genus  Hypero- 
odon:  same  as  the  subfamily  Zipliiince. 

hyperoon  (hi-pOr-o'on), ».;  pi.  hyperoa  (-a).  [< 

(tTV  VTTFn/Ttm)  Q-n  nnnow  oIawit  aw 


hyperparasitism  (hl-per-par'a-sit-izm),  n.  [< 
hyper-  + parasitism.]  In  entom.,  the  parasit- 
ism of  certain  Ichneumonidte,  Chalcididce,  etc., 
which  in  the  larval  state  live  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insect  parasites. 

“ [< 

, , , ,-r  ,r — - j . see 

pharynx,  pharyngeal.]  Situated  over  or  above 
the  pharynx. 

The  hyperpharyngeal  groove  of  Amphioxus. 

Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  350. 

hyperphasia  (hl-per-fa'zia),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  bmp, 
over,  + <j>aoig,  speaking, "<  <pavu.i,  say,  speak.] 
In  pathol.,  lack  of  control  of  the  organs  of 
speech. 

hyperphasic  (hl-per-fa'zik),  a.  [<  hyperphasia 
+ -ic.]  Affected  with  hyperphasia. 


phenomenal.] 
noumenal. 


-fe-nom'e-nal),  a. 

.,  . , , — x,  phenomena:  see 

Superior  to  the  phenomenal; 


with  hypermetropia. 

When  the  hypermetrope  wishes  to  examine  anything 
close  to  him,  an  undue  amount  of  convergence  will  direct 
the  axis  of  vision  to  a point  nearer  than  the  object  looked 
*at-  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  719. 

hypermetropia  (hi',,per-me-tr6'pi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  virep,  over,  + perpov,  measure,'  + inp  (air-), 
eye.]  A natural  or  acquired  condition  of  the 
eyes  in  which  the  focus  (that  is,  of  parallel  rays 


About  the  hyperphenomenal  reality  of  our  own  exis- 
tence, the  existence  of  God,  and  the  existence  of  matter. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  761. 


of  a meter;  a period  longer  than  the  ordinary  . — - . - i-> — ■«— j — 

line  or  verse.  mg>  particularly,  a gallery  over  a side  aisle  in 

hypermetrope  (hi-per-met'rop),  n.  [<  hyper-  .a 
metropia,  without  the  suffix.]  A person  affected  hyperopia  (hl-per-6'pi-a),  re.  [<  Gr.  bmp,  over, 

' + “V*  (“'■•))  eye-]  Same  as  hypermetropia. 

hyperopic (hi-per-op'ik), o.  l<hyperopia  + -ic.]  . , . - 

Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  hypermetropia  hyperphrygian  (hi-per-frij  l-an),  a.  [<  hyper- 

The  glass,  however,  which  will  correct  the  simple  hy-  WnSl’cll  rhfJSfST  rz  7. 

permetropia  or  myopia  will  not  answer  for  the  hyperopic  hyperphysical  (hl-p6r-flz  i-kal),  a.  [<  liyper- 
or  myopic  astigmatism.  ATew  York  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  720.  + physical.]  Superior  to  matter ; higher  than 

hyperopsia  (hi-p6r-op'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Virep.  the  Physical  J immaterial, 
over,  + OxpLQ.  view : see  optic.]  Extremely  acute  U Vltal  Powers  cannot  be  merely  physical,  and  we  must 
visjTOTv  * J J believe  in  something  hyper-physical,  something  of  the  na- 

• ture  of  a soul.  Whewell. 


hyperphysics 

hyperphysics  (hi-per-fiz'iks),  re. 
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Hyphantria 


over,  + <j>vctKa,  physics  • see  physics-.  Cf . meta- 
physics. ] The  science  of  that  which  transcends 
physics. 

Medicine,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  hyperphysics. 

* Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 15. 

hyperplasia  (hi-per-pla'si-ii),  re.  _ [NL.,  < Gr. 
vi rep,  over,  + xl date,  a forming,  < vAacaeiv,  form, 
mold.]  In  pathol.,  overgrowth  of  a part  due 
to  multiplication  of  its  cells ; excessive  cell-re- 
production. • Compare  hypertrophy,  1. 

Interstitial  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  659. 


[<  Gr.  inrtp,  hypersthenic2  (hi-pftr-sthen'ik),  a.  [<  hyper-  hypertypic  (hi-per-tip'ik),  a.  [<  hyper-  + typic. ] 
"*  stliene  + -ic.]  Containing hypersthene ; resem-  Surpassing  the  type;  attypic  to  an  extreme 

hling  hypersthene.  degree.  Compare  hypotypic. 

hypersthenite  (hi-per-sthe'nit),  n.  [<  hyper-  hypertypical  (hl-per-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  hyper- 


hyperplasic  (hl-per-plas'ik),  a. 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  hyperplastic. 


[<  hyperplasia 


hyperplastic  (hi-per-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iirep, 
over,  + rr'Aaardc,  formed,  < rr'Aaooeiv,  form.  Cf. 
hyperplasia.']  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  hy- 
perplasia : as,  a hyperplastic  tonsil. 

The  cervix  was  composed  of  dense,  hard,  hyperplastic 
tissue,  almost  cartilaginous  in  character. 

Medical  News , XLIX.  383. 


hyperpnoea  (bi-pftr-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b-irep, 
over,  + irvoiTj,  hreathing,  < rrveiv,  breathe.]  In 
pathol.,  energetic  or  labored  respiration, 
hyperpyrexia  (hl,,per-pi-rek'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  inrep,  over,  + irvpeooeiv,  be  feverish,  < rrvpe- 
t6(,  a fever:  see  pyretic.]  In  pathol.,  a high  de- 
gree of  pyrexia  or  fever. 

hyperpyrexial  (hf'per-pi-rek'si-al),  a.  [<  liy-  , ,,  ..  ....  ,,  ....  , 

perpyrexia  + -al.]  Pertaining  to’or  exhibiting 
hyperpyrexia. 

hyper-resonance  (hi-per-rez'o-nans),  re.  [<  hy- 
per- + resonance.]  Exaggerated  resonance, 
hypersarcoma  (hFpfer-sar-ko'ma),  re. ; pi.  hyper- 
sarcomata (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  iirepaapicaua,  --  ..  rA  ... 

overgrown  flesh, < inrepoapitohodai,  have  or  get  hypertheticalt  (hi-per-thet  l-kal),  a.  [As  hy- 


sthene  + -ite2.  ] A name  given  by  G.  Kose 
(1835)  to  a crystalline  aggregate  of  labradorite 
and  hypersthene,  for  which  the  name  norite  is 
now  preferred.  It  is  a rock  closely  allied  to 

gabbro.  Also  called  hypersthene  rock.  _ m ^ ......  .. 

hyperthesis  (hi-per'the-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  inripde-  . i ^ithral’  (M-n^thra!)* 

a passing  over,  a transposition  (also  ex-  hypetnrai,  nypstnrai  ( p ..  j, 

cess,  the  superlative  degree),  < inrepridevat,  put 
over,  set  over,  put  off  (in  mid.  exceed),  < inrep, 
over,  + ndevai,  set,  put,  > 6eoi<;,  a putting  down : 
see  thesis.]  1.  In  am.  pros.,  interchange  of 
quantity  in  two  successive  places  of  a logacedic 
series,  so  that  in  one  of  two  lines  metrically 
corresponding,  as  in  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
a long  is  apparently  transferred  to  a position 
before  a short,  which  it  would  normally  suc- 
ceed, or  a short  transferred  so  as  to  exchange 
places  with  a preceding  long.  See  polysche- 
matic.— 2.  Inphilol.,  a transfer  or  “attraction” 
of  a letter  from  the  syllable  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged  to  another  syllable  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  following  it ; orthographic 
transposition,  or  metathesis:  thus,  in  Greek, 
pekaiva  is  used  for  *psk avia. — 3.  In  the  Gr. 

Ch.,  a fast  in  addition  to  those  regularly  ob- 
served. 

a.  [<  Gr.  iirrep- 
dmicof,  superlative  (cf.  hyperthesis),  < inrepnBe- 
vat,  set  over:  see  hyperthesis,  and  cf.  superla- 
tive.] Pertaining  to,  affected  by,  or  exempli- 
fying hyperthesis:  as,  the  hypertlietic  form  (of 
a foot  or  meter) ; a hypertlietic  license, 


an  excess  of  flesh,  < inrep,  over,  + oapf  (paps-), 
flesh.  Cf.  sarcoma.]  In  pathol.,  proud  or  fun- 
gous flesh. 

hypersarcosis  (hI'/p6r-sar-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  inrepoapsuaic,  an  overgrowth  of  flesh,  < inrep- 
capsovcOai,  have  an  excess  of  flesh:  see  hyper- 
sarcoma.] Same  as  hypersarcoma. 

hypersecretion  (hLper-se-kre'shon),  n.  [<  hy- 
per- + secretion.]  Excessive  secretion. 

Catarrh  is  essentially  a hypersecretion  of  the  epithelium. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  378. 

hypersensitive  (hi-per-sen'si-tiv),  a.  [<  liyper- 
+ sensitive.]  Excessively  sensitive. 

There  have  descended  to  us  numerous  persons  whose 
nerves  are  naturally  hypersensitive. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  659. 

hypersensitiveness  (hi-per-sen'si-tiv-nes), 


perthetic  + -al.]  Superlative. 

But  herein  this  case  is  ruled  against  such  men,  that 
they  affirme  these  hyperthetical  or  superlative  sort  of  ex- 
pressions and  illustrations  are  too  bold,  and  bumbasted. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xv.,  Comment. 


lypertrichosis  (hHper-tri-kd'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < hyplia  (hi'fa),  re., 

Gr.  inrep,  over,  + dpi!;  {rptx-),  hair,  + -osis.]  vrpy,  a weaving,  a web,  < vip-aiveiv,  weave 


typic  + -al.]  Same  as  hypertypic. 

They  [Oceanic  negroes]  are  represented,  in  what  may 
be  called  a hypertypical  form,  by  the  extremely  dolicho- 
cephalic Kai  Colos,  or  mountaineers  of  the  interior  of  the 
Feejee  Islands. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  318. 

. „ [<L- 

liypcethrus,  < Gr.  imatdpos,  under  the  sky,  < vrrd 
(=  L.  sub),  under,  + aidr/p,  the  sky:  see  ether L] 
Open  to  the  sky ; roofless ; not  covered  in ; in 
the  open  air,  as  a court,  inclosure,  or  place. 

From  time  immemorial,  in  hot  and  rainy  lands,  a hy- 
poethral  court  surrounded  by  a covered  portico,  either 
circular  or  square,  was  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
church  and  mart.  R.  F.  Burton,  Ll-Medinah,  p.  74. 

To  this  day  the  Mohammedan  mosque  retains  the  outer 
hy  poethral  court.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXI1I.  209. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  in  passing,  what  a hypoethral  story 
it  [“  Don  Quixote  ”]  is,  how  much  of  it  passes  in  the  open 
air,  how  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  sing,  the  brooks  dance, 
and  the  leaves  murmur  in  it.  Lowell,  Don  Quixote. 

In  architecture  hypelhral  is  specifically  applied  to  a sup- 
posed ancient  type  of  building  lighted  by  the  omission  of 
a large  section  of  the  roof.  This  notion  is  based  upon  in- 
terpretations of  Vitruvius  and  the  negative  evidence  af- 
forded until  now  hy  the  lack  of  remains  explaining  meth- 
ods of  lighting  among  the  ruins  of  Greek  temples.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  no  Greek  temple  with  its  contained 
art  treasures  was  ever  intentionally  exposed  in  this  way 
to  the  weather.  The  temples  called  liypethral  by  Greek 
writers  were  roofless  either  from  accident  or  from  being 
unfinished.  In  the  smaller  Greek  temples  it  is  probable 
that  daylight  was  admitted  only  by  the  door,  and  that  it 
was  supplemented  by  artificial  light.  In  large  temples, 
such  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  of  which  the  cella  in- 
terior was  100  feet  long,  it  is  improbable  that  the  lighting 
was  wholly  artificial ; but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  given  of  its  management.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  such  interiors  were  lighted  by  a system  of 
narrow  open  channels  in  the  roof,  over  the  side  aisles,  or 
by  series  of  apertures  in  the  roof  serving  as  windows, 
and  capable  of  being  closed.  There  was  no  break  in  the 
ridge-line  of  the  roof,  and  no  superstructure  or  clearstory 
★rising  above  the  roof.  See  cut  under  temple. 

pi.  liy plies  (-fe).  [NL.,  < Gr. 


An  abnormally  large  development  of  hair  either 
locally  or  generally  over  the  body, 
hypertridimensional  (hl-per-tri-di-men'shon- 
al),  a.  [<  liyper - + tridimensional.']  In  math., 
having  more  than  three  dimensions, 
hypertrophic  (hl-per-trof'ik),  a.  [<  hypertro- 
phy + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  hypertrophy;  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy, 
hypertrophical  (hi-per-trof 'i-kal ) , a.  [<  hyper- 
trophy + -ic-al.]  Of  the  nature  of  hypertrophy ; 
hypertrophic. 


[<  hypersensitive  + -ness.]  The  state  or  char-  hypertrophous  (M-per'tro-fus),  a.  [<  hyper- 
acter  of  being  over-sensitive.  troph-y  + -ous.]  Characterized  by  hypertro- 

My  pictures  are  likely  to  remain  as  private  as  the  ut-  ★phy : as,  hypertrophous  cirrhosis, 
most  hypersensitiveness  could . desire.  _ _ hypertrophy  (hi-per'tro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  virlp, 

over,  + Tpo<f>7/,  nutrition,  < rptyeiVy  nourish.] 


George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxvii. 

hyper  sensual  (hi-per-sen'su-al),  a.  [<  hyper - 
★+  sensual.]  Same  as  supersensual . 
hyperspace  (hi'per-spas),  n.  [<  hyper-  + space.] 
A space  of  more  than  three  dimensions. 

The  notion  of  the  quasi-geometrical  representation  of 
conditions  by  means  of  loci  in  hyperspace  is  employed  by 
Salmon. 

Cayley,  On  Curves  which  Satisfy  Given  Conditions  (1867). 

hyperspherical  (hl-p6r-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  hyper- 
+ spherical.]  Originating  from  an  extension 
of  the  conception  of  spherical  harmonics.—  Hy- 
perspherical function  of  the  first  kind,  the  function 
Pn  (Z,  x ) when  pn  ( lf  x)  is  the  development  by  powers 
of  a of  l/(a.2 — 2ax  -+•  i)i.— Hyperspherical  function 
of  the  second  kind,  a function,  Qn  (l,  x),  related  to  the 
hyperspherical  function  of  the  first  kind  as  Q is  related  to 
P in  ordinary  spherical  functions. 

hyperstene  (hi'per-sten),  n . An  erroneous  form 
of  hypersthene. 

hypersthene  (hi'per-sthen),  n.  [So  named  from 
its  difficult  frangibility  as  compared  with  horn- 
blende, with  which  it  was  formerly  confounded ; 
< Gr.  v7T£pj  over,  + oOevog,  strength.]  A mineral 
related  to  pyroxene,  but  orthorhombic  in  crys- 
tallization. It  is  a silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium.  It 
was  early  called  Labrador  hornblende.  Its  color  is  be- 
tween grayish  and  greenish  black,  but  often  with  a pecu- 
liar copper-red  luster  or  shimmer  on  the  cleavage-surface, 
due  to  the  presence  of  minute  inclusions.  It  is  usually 
found  foliated  and  massive.— Hypersthene  andesite. 
See  andesite. — Hypersthene  gabbro.  Same  as  hyperite. 
—Hypersthene  rock.  Same  as  hypersthenite. 
hypersthenia  (hl-p6r-stlie'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


1.  In  pathol.,  an  enlargement  of  a part  of  the 
body  from  excessive  growth  or  multiplication 
of  its  elements;  specifically,  an  enlargement 
due  to  growth  of  the  individual  elements,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hyperplasia,  where  there  is  a 


AS.  ivefan,  E.  weave : see  web,  weave.]  The  ele- 
ment of  a thallus  in  Fungi ; a cylindric  thread- 
like branched  body  consisting  of  a membrane 
inclosing  protoplasm,  developing  by  apical 
growth,  and  usually  becoming  transversely 
septate  as  it  develops.  Gobcl.  It  is  the  filament 
or  thread  of  a fungus.  The  vegetative  or  growing  hyphee 
taken  in  quantity  are  called  the  mycelium.  The  ascoge- 
nous  hyphee  are  the  hyphae  or  cells  from  which  the  asci 
are  derived,  as  in  the  sporocarps  of  some  Ascomycetes.  See 
fungus. 

hyphaemia,  re.  See  hyphemia. 

Hyphsene  (hi-fe'ne),  re.  [NL.  (Gartner,  1801), 
< Gr.  vipaiveiv,  weave  : see  hyplia.]  A genus  of 
palms  of  the  tribe  Borasseai,  with  branching 
trunks,  each  branch  terminating  in  a tuft  of 
large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  among  which  the 
branching  catkin-like  spikes  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced. The  different  sexes  are  in  separate  trees.  The 
fruit  has  a thick  fibrous  rind  with  a smooth  polished  skin, 
inclosing  a single  hollow  seed,  h ine  species  are  known, 
natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.  H. 
Thebaica  is  the  gingerbread-tree  or  doom-palm. 


multiplication  of  the  cellular  elements.  Hence  hyphseresis,  re.  See  hyplieresis. 


— 2.  Figuratively,  excessive  growth  or  accu- 
mulation of  any  kind. 

Nights  of  financial  hypertrophy. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  419. 

Language  is  not  swift  enough  to  give  expression  to  his 
[the  hasheesh-eater’s]  rapid  thoughts.  There  is,  as  it  were, 

an  hypertrophy  of  ideas.  What  in  the  normal  state  would  \ 

cause  very  trifling  discomfort,  now  (from  the  effects  of  tlyplianLGS  (ni-tan  tez),  re. 
hasheesh)  becomes  an  unbearable  evil,  and  the  patient 
cries  and  begs  for  commiseration. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Aug.,  1878,  p.  483. 


3.  In  bot.,  a general  term  for  all  cases  of  ex- 
cessive growth  and  increased  size  in  the  organs 
of  plants,  whether  the  increase  is  general  or 


hyphal  (hi'fal),  a.  [<  hyplia  + -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a hypha : as,  hyplial 
tissue. 

In  Lichens  the  thallus  consists  of  a hyphal  element  of 
anastomosing  and  interlacing  filaments. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  107. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  iipdi>- 
Ttig,  a weaver,  < vfaheiv,  weave:  see  liypha.]  1. 
A genus  of  American  orioles,  of  a family  Icteri- 
Sce,  established  by  Vieillot  in  1816,  in  the  form 
Ypliantes,  for  such  species  as  the  Baltimore  ori- 
ole and  the  orchard-oriole.  See  Icterus,  3. — 2. 
A genus  of  arachnidans.  Billberg,  1820. 


in  a single  direction.  It  includes  enlargements,  or  Hyphantornis  (hi-fan-tor'nis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
— w j — —*■=-•- ’*  vipaimj^,  a weaver,  + opvtc,  a bird.]  A lead- 

ing genus  of  African  weaver-birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Ploceidce, 


swollen  and  thickened  conditions,  which  usually  result 
from  a disproportionate  formation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
as  contrasted  with  the  woody  framework  of  the  plant,  as 
in  the  rootstocks  of  the  cultivated  carrots,  turnips,  etc. ; 
elongations,  as  of  roots  searching  for  water ; and  enation, 
or  excessive  development,  produced  by  the  action  of 
insects  or  by  parasitic  fungi  or  bacteria.  See  galls. 
— Concentric  hypertrophy,  thickening  of  the  heart- 
wall  with  diminished  cavity.— Eccentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  increase  in  size  of  a heart-cavity,  accom- 
panied by  hypertrophy  of  the  substance  of  its  wall.  Also 
called  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.— Simple  hypertro- 
phy, thickening  of  the  heart-wall  with  unchanged  cavity. 


vxtp,  over,  + abevog,  strength.]  In  pathol.,  a con-  hypertrophy  (hi-pfer'tro-fi),  v.  i. ; pretTandpp! 
dition  characterized  by  extreme  excitement  of  hypertrophied , ppr.  liypertrophying.  [<  hyper- 
all  the  vital  phenomena.  trophy,  re.]  To  become  hypertrophous  or  en- 

hypersthenic1  (nl-per-sthen'ik),  a.  [<  liyper-  ]apged  from  excessive  nutrition. 
sthenia  + -ic.]  In  pathol.,  relating  to,  char-  a tissue  mani(e8t8  an  a1)normal  tendencyto  over- 

acterized  by,  or  producing  over-excitement ; gr0wth,  it  Is  said  to  hypertrophy. 

stimulating ; stimulated.  Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  1.  5 72. 


covering  a 
large  num- 
ber of  spe- 
cies usually 
classed  un- 
der Floceus 
or  Textor, 
such  as  H. 
cucullata.  G. 
B.  Gray, 
1840. 

Hyphantria 

(hi -fan  'tri- 
a),  re.  [NL., 


Fall  Web-worm  (. Hyphantria  cunea ),  natural 
size,  a,  caterpillar  ; b,  pupa ; c,  moth. 


Hyphantria 

< Gr.  v<j>avrpta,  fem.  of  ipavT?,c,  a weaver : see  Hy- 
phantes .]  A genus  of  bombycid  moths,  having 
wings  like  those  of  Spilosoma,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  labial  — -■*  — 1 • ’ " 
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/ u.  vduuii  uy  jnningsnausei 

PalPb  °r  Which  the  second  Hyphomycetes  (hi//fo-n 

joint  is  very  short,  and  the  terminal  joint  almost  (Link,  1824),  < Gr.  ifa,  a web  "(see  typha),  + 

ttfi.a.  IS  a onmirinn  cnooiau  nrti ; Z.V.  nr urn/'  wl  -1  n ',-L  ' 


rudimentary,  H.  cunea  is  a common  species,  which 
forms  a web  on  forest-  and  shade-trees,  in  which  the  larva) 
live  gregariously ; they  are  known  as  fall  web-worms.  Har- 
ris, 1841. 

hyphasma  (hl-faz'ma),  n. ; pi.  hyphasmata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vcpaoya,  a thing  woven, 

a web,  robe,  < vipaivEiv,  weave:  see  liyplia.’]  1. 
In  hot.,  a name  formerly  applied  to  certain  non- 
fructifying  mycelial  growths  common  in  damp, 
dark  places.  They  probably  represent  the  ster 

ilf)  mvf»elin.  nf  n-f  n 41. 1 T. 


!^^inctiy  vlsib^orwholly,ooneealed:  aterm  Lypnocyst  (hip'no-sist),  n. 
introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  leaf-ner-  + sbang,  bladder  (evst).l 
vation  by  Ettingshausen  m 1854.  See  nervation.  ’ 1 • - 

Jvnhomvp.p.tAs  fhi'/ffvnri-se'tez),  n.  pi  [NL. 


01  Ojmwuio  L l.llt, 

evangelists,  placed  on  the  angles  of  the  mensa 
or  top  of  the  altar,  before  it  is  vested  with  the 
catasarca  and  ependysis. 
hyphemia,  hyphsemia  (hi-fe'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
hyphcemia,  < Gr.  ispatyog,  suffused  with  blood, 
bloodshot,  (.  vtto,  under,  4-  a\pa,  blood. J In 
pathol. : (it)  Deficiency  of  blood,  (b)  Extrava- 
★sation  of  blood. 

hyphen  (hi'fen),  n.  [<  LL.  hyphen,  n.  and  adv., 
< Gr.  v<pev,  a sign  (w ) for  joining  two  syllables 


hypnospore 

[<  Gr.  mvog,  sleep, 

*» A sleeping  cyst;  a 

quiescent  encysted  protozoan  which  does  not 
sporulate. 

The  sclerotia  are  similar  to  the  hypnocysts  and  other 
I'rotozoa.  E.  /.,  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit. , XIX.  841. 

Some  of  the  Ciliata  (notably  the  common  Vorticellas) 
have  been  observed  to  enclose  themselves  in  cysts ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  are  anything  more  than  “ hyp- 
nocysts, from  which  the  animal  emerges  unchanged  after 
a period  of  drought  or  deficiency  of  food. 

E.  M.  Lamkester , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  864. 
Hypnodes  (hip-no'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  in naSi/g 
of  a sleepy  nature,  drowsy,  < imvog,  sleep,  + 
«dof,  form.]  A genus  of  crested  gallinules, 
the  only  species  of  which  is  H.  cristata,  of  In- 
---- — - — . 6 ™,„i  cum-  dia,  Ceylon,  and  Java.  Reiclienbach,  1853. 

,,  “*■>  Hyphomycetes ; contained  in  hypnogenesis  (hip-no-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

the^roup  Hyphomycetes:  as,  hyphomycetous  wrvog,  sleep,  + yeveaig,  generation.]  The  pro- 
duction of  hypnotism;  induction  of  the  hyp- 

tiA+i/i  A T. .....  - v sr 


pi'KT/c,  pi.  ymyreg,  a mushroom,  fungus.]  One 
of  the  large  groups  into  which  fungi  have  been 
divided,  characterized  by  having  the  spores 
naked,  on  simple  or  branched  septate  hyphse. 
It  includes  Monuia,  Penicillium,  etc.  In  modem  sys- 
tems of  classification  the  Hyphomycetes  are  referred  to 
what  are  called  Fungi  Imper/ecti,  or  imperfectly  known 
forms,  many  of  which  are  known  or  suspected  to  be  asex- 
ual stages  of  Ascomycetes.  The  group  includes  both 
parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi.  The  genera  and  species 
are  widely  distributed  Also  called  filamentous  fungi. 


ile  mvceliaof  someof %T  are  widely  distributed.  _Also  called  filamenU 

the  Gr.  Ch.,  one  of  four  small  pieces  of  cloth'1  kyphomycetous  (hi//fo-mI-se'tus),  a.  [<  Hy-  the  only  species  of  which  is  H. 
embroidered  with  the  names  orsymbolf  of  the  acteristifnf  ?ert5Jm?g  or  relating  to,  or  char-  dia,  Ceylon,  and  Java.  Reichen 
evangelists,  placed  on  the  angle/of  the  mensa  the  ^onn 


fungi. 


The  Entylomese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  simple  hypho - n°tic  state.  Also  hypnogeny. 

•ycetous  forms,  and  other  species,  those  especially  which  hypnogeiletic  (hip//no-je-net'ik),  a.  K fonmo- 
ve  in.  leaves  (species  of  Tilletia  and  Urocystis),  are  inter-  aenesil  «.<W  1 J 'a 


mycetous  .oim0|  «•»«*  umw  opeuies,  uiuse  especially  wnicn 
live  in  leaves  (species  of  Tilletia  and  Urocystis),  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  extremes. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  172. 

hyphostromat  (hi-fo-stro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
*#>  a web,  + arpoya,  a bed:  "see  stroma,  2.]  In 
hot.,  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals.  Lind- 
ley. 


ujiwvseuGvai  a.  L'  nypno- 

genesis , after  genetic. j Same  as  hypnogenous. 

Physical  methods  (of  hypnotization],  especially  homo- 
genetic zones,  do  not  exist  except  as  the  results  of  sugges- 
tlon'  Science,  XII.  222. 

hypnogenetically  (hip//np-jf-net'i-kal-i),  adv. 
By  hypnogenesis ; as  regards  hypnogenesis. 
hypnogenic  (hip-no-jen'ik),  a.  [<  hypnogeny  + 
-tc.]  Same  as  hypnogenous. 

Polarizing  action  is  in  general  hypnogenic. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  502. 


T~  ’ — o“  V / rxxjig  oyiiauitfH  J vvxxuiu  ui  . 

or  words,  also  used  in  music,  prob.  to  indicate  lelJ- 

that  two  notes  were  to  be  blended  together;  hypidiomorphic  (hip-idG-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  hyp-, 
prop,  an  adv.,  btpev,  or  rather  a phrase,  b</>’  ev,  WPO;  + idiomorphic.']  Partially  or  incomplete- 
under  one,  into  one,  together,  as  one  word:  ly  idiomorphic. 
if , aspirated  form  before  the  rough  breathing 
of  vit , the  form  before  a vowel  of  bird,  under; 
tv,  neut.  acc.  of  eig,  one.]  1.  Hr  paleography, 
a curve  placed  below  the  line  so  as  to  unite  the 
parts  of  a compound  word,  and  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  to  be  separated  or  read  as  distinct 
words:  as,  dioanovpot — that  is,  dtotjKovpot,  not 

Atog  tiovpot ; nepuO-eovg — that  is,  nepuOikovg,  not 

nepl  Kteovg;  antevolans— that  is,  antevolans,  not 

ante  volans,  etc.  In  its  use  the  hyphen  is  the  exact  op- 
posite  of  the  diastole  or  hypodiastole. 

2.  In  writing  and  printing,  a short  line  (-)  used  "“““S;  opposed  to 
to  connect  two  words  or  elements:  namely,  (a)  hypinotic  (hip-i-not'ik)^  a. 
to  connect  two  words  which  are  so  used  as  prop-  . + -®c-]  Characterized  ' 
erly  to  form  a compound  word;  (6)  to  join  syl-  " 
lables  which  are  for  any  purpose  arbitrarily 

separated,  as  in  regular  syllabication  (as  in  [wo-j  “ noting  molars  m which  the  turning  to  hypnoloirv  " 

1 '3  connect  the  transverse  ndges  increase  in  number  by  one  hypnologist'  (hm-noPo-iist'l  » K 

hethirdline  °n  successive  teeth : opposed  to  isomerous : cor-  + -isLI  Onn  n.™-'  ’ ® ' 


el-e-men-tal),  at  the  end  of  a line  to  connect  the  wans  verse,  nages  increase  in  number  by  one 
syllables  of  a divided  word  (as  in  the  third  line  011  successive  teeth : opposed  to  isomerous : cor- 
of  this  paragraph),  to  indicate  the  nronnneia-  _related  with  anisomerous. 

< Hypnum,  q.  v.] 


' - . - . — utuu^uig  i,ntj  Hypnotic  COn- 

hypidiomorphically  (hip-id'i-o-mor'fi-kal-i),  dition ; pertaining  to  hypnogeny.  Also  hypne- 
adv.  In  a hypidiomorphic  manner;  not  en-  genetic,  hypnogenic. 

tirely  idiomorphically.  No  attempt  ...  has  been  made  to  correlate  this  hyp- 

The  rock  is  hypidiomorphically  granular.  nogenous  force  or  suggestion  at  a distance  with  hypnoge- 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  209  n0“*a^n[}>:s  employed  in  the  subject’s  actual  presence. 

hypinosis  (hip-i-no'sis),.«.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b.6,  un-  " " ‘ " ^ ^ ^ ^ Research> 
fleL’  + ‘f(IJJ-),  strength,  fiber,  + -ost«.]  In  pa-  hypnogeny  (hip-noj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  vitvor  sleep, 

unusually  smal^amount  of  fibrin  is: formed  on  cSaTnre,  Sa“e  as  ’ 

p 

[NL.,  < Hyp- 
Of  or  per- 


\j l a,  uiviucu  worn  (as  m me  tmra  line  duwods*vo  opposed  t< 

of  this  paragraph),  to  indicate  the  pronuncia-  related  with  anisomerous. 
tion  (as  in  the  respellings  for  the  pronuncia-  Hypnaei  (hip-ne'i),  n.pl.  [NL., 

tinno  Ut  f hie  „ j t,  „ j • _ _ i . A forvn'Lr  ^4?  


tion  (as  in  the  respellings  for  the  pronuncia- 
tions in  this  dictionary),  and  to  indicate  or  sep- 
arate the  etymological  parts  of  a word,  stem 

affixes,  etc.,  often  without  regard  to  the  sylla-  _ ssyjjnv <k. 

bles  (as  m element-al,  intro-duct-ion,  sn-spic-  hypnagogic  (hip-na-goj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 

ions).  At  the  end  of  such  an  etymological  element  it  1 J y 

indicates  a prefix,  as  a-,  in-,  pre-,  etc. ; before  an  element 
it  indicates  a suffix,  as  -a,  -in,  -ous,  etc. 


y ^ V N -Liypnum,  q.  v.j 

A family  of  plenrocarpous  or  lateral-fruited 
mosses,  including  the  single  genus  Hypnum. 
Also  called  Hypneacese  and  Hypnese. 

in rvog, 
Lead- 


Hyphen  is,  as  it  wer,  a band  uniting  whol  wordes  joined 
in  composition  ; as,  a hand-maed. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 
t. 


A genus  of  red  or  purple  algSB^  belonging  to  , "“g  x 

the  subclass  Floridese  and  the  family  Splize-  no-skop), 

rococcacese.  They  have  filiform  fronds,  virgately  sleeP;  + ^ottecv,  view.]  Se 


sleep,  + ayoyoq,  leading,  < ayeiv,  lead.] 
ing  to  sleep ; inducing  sleep ; hypnotic. 

It  has  been  noted  by  H.  Meyer  of  “ hypnagogic  illu- 
sions, and  by  Gruithuisen  of  hallucinations  which  con- 
sist in  the  surviving  of  dream-images  into  waking  mo- 

_ . » - — — „ ments,  that  they  can  give  rise  to  after-images. 

hyphen  (hi'fen),  V.  t.  [<  hyphen, , n.~\  To  join  „ Gur™y>  ^oc-  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  180,  note, 
by  a hyphen,  as  two  words,  so  as  to  form  a com-  Uypnea  (hip'ne-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Hypnum,  q.  v.] 
pound  word.  Also  liyphenize,  hyphenate. 
hyphenate  (bi'fen-at),  4?.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hy- 
phenated, ppr.  hyphenating.  [<  hyphen  + -ate 2.] 

Same  as  hyphen. 

hyphenation  (hl-fe-na'shon),  n.  [<  hyphenate 
+ -ion.]  The  act  of  joining  with  a hyphen,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  joined;  use  of  hyphens. 

The  folio  does  not  differ  in  the  way  of  italicising,  hy- 
phenation, etc.,  from  scores  of  books  at  that  time. 

The  Academy,  April  21,  1888,  p.  278. 

hyphenic  (hi-fen'ik),  a.  [<  hyphen  + -be.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyphen. 

The  following  I should  call  a hyphenic  error. 

N.  and  Q.,  1st  ser.,  IV.  204. 


+ -ist.]  One  versed  iii  hypnology! 
hypnology  (hip-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  v7tvog,  = L. 
somnus,  sleep,  + -A oyia,  < t.b/uv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  sum  of  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning sleep. 

hypnone  (hip 'non),  n.  [X  Gr.  virvog,  ~ I. . somnus, 
sleep,  + -one.]  A crystalline  substance  (C8 
H80)  fusing  at  20.5°  C.,  boiling  at  202°  C.,  used 
in  medicine  as  a hypnotic;  acetophenone. 

Various  other  hypnotics  have  been  more  recently  pro- 
posed, such  as  . . . hypnone  and  methylal. 

Medical  News , LII.  547. 

hypnophobia  (hip-no-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
vyog,  sleep,  + <t>6()os,  fear.]"  A morbid  dread 
of  falling  asleep. 


rococcacese.  They  have  filiform  fronds,  virgately 
branched,  with  subulate  branchlets,  composed  of  an  in- 
ternal layer  of  large  roundish-angular  cells,  which  become 
smaller  outward,  and  a cortex  of  small,  colored,  polygo- 
nal cells.  The  tetraspores  are  zonate,  and  the  cystocarps 
are  external  and  borne  on  the  branchlets.  rr”- 
contains  25  or  30  species,  mostly  tropical  and 

H.  musci' "'*■  •* — J ~ 

England. 

Hypneaceae  (hip  -ne  - a ' se  - e),  ».  pi. 
(Afimrclli.  1876L  ^ T-TimnpYt.  ~4~  -n n 


, , , n.  [<  Gr.  xmvog, 
_ See  the  extract. 

The  hypnoscope,  which  is  simply  a small  hollow  mag- 
net to  be  held  on  the  finger,  and,  when  thus  giving  rise  to 
peculiar  sensations,  is  claimed  to  show  that  the  holder  is 
a good  hypnotic  subject.  Science,  X.  188. 


^ moony  tropical  ana  ilhdeflned!  hypnosis  (hip-no'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  virvog,  sleep,  + 

U.  musci/ormis  is  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  -OSiS.  J 1.  The  production  of  sleep.  ’ 


[NL. 

A 


hyphenization  (M^fen-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  hy- 
phen + -ize^  + - ationf]  The  act  of  hyphening, 
or  the  condition  of  being  hyphened. 

A neglect  of  mental  hyphenization  often  leads  to  mis- 
take as  to  an  author’s  meaning,  particularly  in  this  age  of 
morbid  implication.  N.  and  Q.,  1st  ser.,  IVT204. 

hyphenize  (hi'fen-iz),  v.  t.  Same  as  hyphen. 

hypheresis,  hyphseresis  (hi-fer'e-sis),  n.  [NL. 


y “j  [1U-ICI  e-bis;,  w.  llieni°u8  Placenta.  (6)  Same  as  Hunnwi 

a taklDf  away’  the  hypnobate  (hiP4-bat),  n.  \<Tr  Zm,  sleep 
omission  ot  a letter,  < vdtaioeiv.  take  a, wav  fm™  -u  Rm-Ar  „ a-.<. ..L t ’ 7 ’ 


i__>  t’L  tt  1 d I. 

Hypnese  (hip'ne-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Agardh,  1876), 
< Hypnea  + -ece.]  In  bot. : (a)  A tribe,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  a suborder,  of  algje, 
typified  by  the  genus  Hypnea.  The  fronds  are  fili- 
form or  compressed,  and  branching ; the  tetraspores  are 
zonate  ; and  the  cystocarps  are  external  or  partly  im- 
mersed, and  filled  with  a spongy  cellular  mass,  in  which 
the  spores  are  borne  in  small  tufts  on  a branching  flla 
mentous  placenta.  (J)  Same  as  Hypncei. 


omission  of  a letter,  < Uatpelv,  take  away  from  + Bard? Verbal  adi  of ’dn,W  „ t’  6e-P’  .nosPorang,um.]  Same  . 

i_  J-J  . A,_  Xn  y,X,  _ In  a 1 ^ ’ g0’  = L-ve!!lre  hypnosporangium  (hip"n6-spd-ran'ji-um), 

ning-  as  syl  [RareT  ] sleeI’-walker ! a somnambulist.  [I?L.,  fGr.  sleep  ■'  ' ' J •’ 


— . J X lICIlJ 

under,  < {m6,  under,  + aipeiv,  take. , n 
the  act  of  taking  away  or  shortening: 
labic  hypheresis. 
hyphodrome  (hi'fo-drom),  a.  [<  Gr.  a 
weaving,  + Spiyog,  a running.]  In  hot.,  having 
all  the  veins  except  the  midrib  more  or  less 
deeply  buried  in  the  thick  mesophyl,  and  very 


j ..  vi  Bicep.  Dunglison. 

— 2.  The  hypnotic  state;  hypnotism. 

In  hypnosis,  spontaneous  or  induced,  there  is  often  an 
exaltation  of  memory.  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  I.  514. 

[NL.,  < Gr. 
In  hot.,  a rest- 
j wopci  j_li  ur  zygosperm,  as 

the  ease  may  be,  which  after  the  act  of  fertili- 
zation has  taken  place  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  where  it  passes  through  a period  of 
rest  before  germinating.  Also  hypnospore. 

It  [the  zygosperm]  then  remains  dormant  through  the 
winter  as  a resting  cell  or  hypnosperrri,  germinating  in  the 
spring.  Bennett  and  Murray,  Crypt.  Bot.,  p.  266. 

hypnosporange  (hip-no-spo-ranj'),  n.  [<  hyp- 
nosporangium.  ] Same  as  hypnosporangium . 

1 VDTl  OSTinrfl.n  cri  11  Tn  [ h l D^Tl  A.anA_r  o n ' ii  « 


[Rare  ] J * a 'rr.  virvog,  sleep,  +'  emopa,  spore,  + dy- 

■aSKiw*-.  [nl, < „m. 

.j,  *syrss5«a»  \ 

£^«SSS“'’ 


hypnosporic 

hypnosporic  (hip-no-spor'ik),  a.  [<  hypno- 
spore  + After  the  manner  or  nature  of  a 

hypnospore. 

hypnotic  (hip-not'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  hypno- 
tique,  < LL.  hypnoticus,  < Gr.  birvuriKog,  inclined 
to  sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  < birvovv,  put  to  sleep, 
< vk vo(,  sleep,  = L.  somnus,  sleep:  see  somno- 
lent,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing sleep ; tending  to  produce  sleep ; sopo- 
rific. 

The  pulse,  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the 
hypnotic  dose  is  taken,  becomes  accelerated  some  six  or 
eight  beats  in  a minute,  but  falls  again  to  its  previous  rate 
before  sleep  ensues. 

Buck' 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences , III.  785. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  hypnotism. 

According  to  Weinhold,  the  hypnotic  state  begins  in  a 
gradual  loss  of  taste,  touch,  and  the  sense  of  temperature ; 
next  colors  are  imperfectly  distinguished;  then  forms 
grow  indistinct ; and  then  the  eye  is  immovable  and  no- 
thing is  seen.  The  ear  never  slept  in  his  experiments.  The 
subject  believes,  and  at  last  does;  all  that  is  commanded. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  185. 

ii.  n.  1 . A medicine  that  produces  or  tends 
to  produce  sleep ; an  opiate ; a soporific. 

He  writes  as  an  hypnotic  for  the  spleen. 

Young , To  Pope. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  activity  of  hypnotics 
is  increased  by  combination.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  79. 

2.  One  who  is  subject  to  hypnotism;  one  in 
whom  hypnotism  has  been  induced. 

In  certain  cases  the  hypnotic  is  insensitive. 

Science,  XIII.  60. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  senses  of  hypnotics  fall 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  hypnotizer. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLVI.  705. 

hypnotically  (hip-not'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  hypno- 
tism ; as  regards  hypnotism. 

It  would  be  a conceivable  hypothesis  that  the  trance- 
condition  is  produced  hypnotically. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  257. 

hypnotisable,  hypnotisation,  etc.  See  hyp- 
notizable, etc. 

hypnotism  (hip'no-tizm),  n.  [=  P.  hypnotisme; 
as  hypnot-ic  + -ism.']  An  abnormal  state  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system,  characterized 
in  varying  degree  by  anassthesia  (sometimes 
accompanied  by  special  hyperesthesia),  lack 
of  control  of  the  muscles,  amnesia,  and 
suggestibility ; especially,  that  variety  of  this 
state  which  is  artificially  induced,  usually  by 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  subject 
upon  some  single  sense  impression  or  upon  the 
operator,  who  generally  seeks  to  suggest  the 
result  by  making  passes  with  his  hands.  When 
in  this  state,  the  mental  action  and  the  volition  of  the  sub- 
ject are  to  a large  extent  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 
See  mesmerism.  Also  called  braidism. 

Hypnotism  or  induced  somnambulism,  whether  accom- 
panied by  consciousness  or  not,  has  been  regarded  as  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  1. 219. 

Hypnotism  may  be  regarded  as  an  artificial  catalepsy. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  2S2. 

hypnotist  (hip'no-tist),  n.  [As  hypnot-ic  + 
-ist.]  One  who  hypnotizes,  or  believes  in  hyp- 
notism. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  affinity  be- 
tween transference  of  impressions  obtained  when  the 
“ subject  ” is  in  a normal  state,  and  those  results  which 
have  been  held  to  indicate  a special  sympathy  or  “rap- 
port ” between  a hypnotist  or  mesmerist  and  a sensitive 
“subject.”  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  12. 

hypnotistic  (hip-no-tis'tik),  a.  [<  hypnotist  4- 
-ic.]  Relating  to  or  inducing  hypnotism. 

hypnotizability  (hip-no-tl-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
hypnotizable:  see  -bility.  ] Susceptibility  to  hyp- 
notization. 

The  author  has  invented  an  improved  “ hypnoscope  ” or 
little  magnet,  to  be  applied  to  the  finger,  and  by  the  sen- 
sations then  aroused  to  furnish  a criterion  of  the  hypno- 
tizability of  the  subject.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol. , i.  520. 

hypnotizable  (hip'no-ti-za-bl),  a . [<  hypno- 
tize + -able.]  Susceptible  to  hypnotizing  influ- 
ences. Also  spelled  hypnotisable. 

A hypnotisable  hysterical  girl. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  406. 

hypnotization  (hip^no-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  hyp- 
notize 4-  -ation.]  The  act  of  hypnotizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  hypnotized.  Also  spelled 
hypnotisation. 

Binet  holds,  many  persons  who  are  slightly  hypnotiza- 
ble may  resist  hypnotization  successfully,  and  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  consenting  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
experiment.  Science , IX.  221. 

hypnotize  (hip'no-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hyp- 
notized, ppr.  hypnotizing.  [As  hypnot-ic  + -ize.] 
To  bring  into  the  condition  of  hypnotism.  Also 
spelled  hypnotise. 

The  hypnotising  process  may  carry  a sensitive  “ subject” 
in  a minute  or  less  from  a condition  of  normal  waking 
into  hypnotic  sleep. 

E.  Gurney,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  63. 
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hypnotizer  (hip'no-tl-zer),  n.  One  who  hypno- 
tizes or  induces  hypnotism  in  another.  Also 
spelled  hypnotiser. 

With  early  hypnotizers,  “mesmerizers,”  or  “magnet- 
izers,”  these  experiments  were  successful,  almost  without 
exception,  with  women  only. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  139. 

hypnotoid  (liip'no-toid),  a.  [As  hypnot-ic  + 
-oid.]  Like  hypnotism;  somewhat  hypnotic; 
due  to  or  resembling  the  hypnotic  state. 

The  wonderful  hypnotoid  sensitiveness,  leading  up,  weeks 
afterwards,  to  an  accurately-timed  hallucination. 

Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  March,  1889,  p.  295. 

Hypnum  (hip'num),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vnvov,  moss 
growing  on  trees.]  The  largest  genus  of  moss- 
es, embracing  30  or  more  subgenera  that  have 
by  many  authors  been  considered  as  genera. 
It  belongs  to  the  series  Pleurocarpi,  in  which  the  fruit  is 
lateral,  and  sessile  upon  the  stems  or  branches,  and  the 
sexual  organs  are  in  axillary  buds.  The  capsule  is  solid; 
long-pedicellate,  cernuous  or  horizontal,  more  or  less  in- 
curved, not  pendent,  and  very  rarely  erect  and  regular. 
The  peristome  is  double,  the  outer  consisting  of  16  strong, 
densely  articulate,  lanceolate-acuminate  teeth,  the  inner 
of  a broad  membrane  divided  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  middle 
into  16  carinate  yellow  segments,  alternating  with  the 
outer  teeth  and  with  intermediate  cilia,  which  are  either 
solitary  or  in  groups  of  2 or  3.  The  genus  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  200  North 
American  and  90  or  more  British  species.  The  genus  is 
frequently  found  in  a fossil  state,  about  30  extinct  spe- 
cies having  been  described  from  the  Miocene  and  Qua- 
ternary deposits  of  Europe,  and  from  the  arctic  regions. 
One  species  ( H . Haydenii ) occurs  in  the  Green  River 
group  (Eocene)  of  Colorado. 

hypo1  (hl'po),  n.  Like  hyp,  an  abbreviation  of 
hypochondria : commonly  in  the  plural.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Polly  had  strictly  forbidden  us  even  to  mention  that 
corner  of  the  garret  to  Miss  Mehitable,  or  to  ask  her  leave 
to  look  at  it,  alleging  as  a reason  that  “'t  would  bring  on 

^.her  hypos.”  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  333. 

hypo2  (hl'po),  n.  In  photog.,  a common  ab- 
breviation of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a chemical 
extensively  used  in  most  photographic  pro- 
cesses. 

hypo-.  [L.,  etc.,  hypo-,  < Gr.  bird,  prep.,  under 
(in  all  senses),  with  deriv.  meanings  through, 
by,  after,  etc. ; as  a prefix,  into-,  under,  some- 
times diminutive  in  force;  = L.  sub,  under: 
see  sub-.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  cognate 
with  sub-  of  Latin  origin,  and  meaning  pri- 
marily ‘under,’  either  in  place  or  in  degree 
(‘less,’  ‘less  than’).  Specifically  — (a)  In  chem.,  indi- 
eating  a lower  place  in  a series  of  compounds,  or  inferior 
strength,  as  /<?/posulphurous  acid,  the  lowest  in  the  series 
of  sulphur  acids : opposed  to  hyper-  or  per-,  (b)  In  anc. 
and  medieval  music : (1)  Of  intervals,  measured  downward, 
as  Aypodiapente : opposed  to  hyper-  and  epi-.  (2)  Of  modes 
and  scales,  beginning  at  a lower  point,  usually  a perfect 
fourth  below : opposed  to  hyper-. 

hypoaeolian  (hU'po-e-o'li-an),  a.  [<  hypo-  + 
JEolian.]  See  under  mode. 

hypoaria  (hi-po-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  + ipaptov,  dim.  of  tyov  = L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 
A pair  of  ganglia  developed  beneath  the  optic 
lobes  of  typical  fishes. 

In  most  osseous  fishes  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the 
prepyramidal  tracts  swell  out  suddenly,  beneath  the  optic 
lobes,  into  two  protuberant  well-defined  oval  ganglions 
(hypoaria)  ; their  bulk  is  increased  by  added  grey  matter, 
which  variegates  their  outer  surface ; they  are  well  devel- 
oped in  the  common  cod,  in  which,  as  in  some  other  fishes, 
they  contain  a cavity  (hypoarian  ventricle). 

Owen,  An  at.  Vert.,  I.  279. 

hypoarian  (hi-po-a'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  hypoaria — Hypoarian  ventricle,  a cavity  within 
each  of  the  hypoaria. 

hypobacchius  (bi//po-ba-ld'us),  n. ; pi.  hypobac- 
chii  (-1).  [<  Gr.  mofiauxetoq,  < biro,  under,  + 

/Sa/c^eiof  (sc.  rrofig),  bacchius:  see  bacohius.]  In 
anc.  pros. , a foot  consisting  of  one  short  time  or 

syllable  followed  by  two  longs,  thus,  : 

usually  called  bacchius.  See  antibacchius,  bac- 
chius, palimbacchius. 

hypobasal  (hi-po-ba'sal), a.  [<  Gr. mo, under,  + 
pamfjbase.]  Behind  the  basal  wall : in  botany, 
a term  used  by  Leitgeb  to  designate  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  developing  proembryo  of  vas- 
cular cryptogams,  or  that  part  which  becomes 
the  root. 

hypoblast  (hi'po-blast),  n,  [<  Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ (3 hiaroq,  a shoot,  a bud,  a germ.]  1.  In  bot., 
the  flat  dorsal  cotyledon  of  a grass. — 2.  In  biol., 
the  internal  or  inferior  layer  of  cells  of  the  em- 
bryo of  metazoic  animals,  forming  the  endo- 
derm  or  innermost  membrane : the  opposite  of 
epiblast : correlated  with  mesoblast.  From  the  hy- 
poblast is  ultimately  developed  the  lining  of  the  enteric 
cavity,  or  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  annexes.  Also  endoblast.  Foster  and  Balfour. 

hypoblastic  (hi-po-blas'tik),  a.  [<  hypoblast  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  a hypoblast ; developed  in 
or  from  a hypoblast ; endodermal : as,  hypoblas- 
tic cells. 


Hypochoerideas 

hypobole  (hi-pob'o-le),  n.  [<  Gr.  vrroBm/f,  a 
throwing  under,  a suggesting,  reminding,  < viro- 
[IdMeiv,  throw  under,  < mo,  under,  + pdBdleiv, 
throw.  Cf.  hyperbole.]  In  rliet.,  a figure  in 
which  several  things  are  mentioned  that  seem 
to  make  against  the  argument  or  in  favor  of  the 
opposite  side,  but  each  of  which  is  refuted  in 
order. 

Hypobranchia  (M-po-brang'ki-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  bird,  under,  + ppayxia,  gills.]  In  zodl., 
same  as  Infer obrancliiata,  2. 
hypobrancbial  (hi-po-brang'ki-al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  bird,  under,  + ftpayxia,  gills.]  ’ I.  a.  Situated 
below  the  gills,  or  beneath  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus in  general— Hypobrancbial  groove,  in  ascid- 
ians,  the  endostyle. 

II.  «.  The  internal  piece  of  the  inferior  part 
of  the  branchial  arch  in  fishes. 
Hypobranchiata  (hi-po-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  as  Hypobranchia  + -ate2.]  Same  asl«- 
ferobranchiata,  2. 

hiypobranchiate  (hi-po-brang'ki-at),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Hypo- 
branchia; inferobranchiate. 
hypobromite  (hi-po-bro'mit),  n.  [<  hypobro- 
m-ous  + -ife2.]  A salt  of  hypobromous  acid, 
hypobromous  (M-po-bro'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  biro, 
under,  + E.  brom(ine)  + -ous.]  Used  only  in 
the  following  phrase : — Hypobromous  acid,  HBrO, 
an  acid  known  only  in  its  aqueous  solution,  which  is  a 
light-yellow  liquid  having  a strong  oxidizing  action  and 
a bleaching  effect. 

hypocarpogean  (hl-po-kiir-po-je'an),  a.  [<  Gr. 
bird,  under,  + sapirdg,  fruit,  + yfj,  the  earth.] 
Same  as  liypogeal.  [Rare.] 
hypocastanuint  (hi-po-kas'ta-num),  n.  [<  Gr. 
mo,  under,  + uaa-ava,  chestnuts : see  Castanea, 
ehesten.]  A brown  lake  prepared  from  the 
horse-chestnut ; chestnut-brown, 
hypocatharsis  (hUpo-ka-thar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  viroiiddapatg,  in  lit.  sense  a purging  down- 
ward, < viroKadaipeiv,  purge  downward:  see  ca- 
tharsis.] In  pathol.,  a slight  piirging. 
hypocaust  (hip'6-kast),  n.  [<  L.  hypocaustum, 
hypocauston,  < Gr.  virdnavarov,  a vaulted  room 
heated  by  a furnace  below,  < biromiew,  bum  or 
heat  from  below,  < biro,  under,  below,  + uaiuv, 
burn,  > Kawrof,  verbal  adj. : see  caustic.]  In 
arch.,  an  arched  fire-chamber,  from  which  heat 
is  distributed  through  earthenware  pipes  to  the 
rooms  above  it.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a fireplace,  furnace,  or  oven. 

The  stube,  or  stove,  of  a German  inn  derived  its  name 
from  the  great  hypocaust,  which  is  always  strongly  heated 
to  secure  the  warmth  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Scott,  Anne  of  Geiersteiu,  xix. 

In  the  rear  were  the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  below  them  the  hypocaust  or  furnace, 
by  which  it  [the  baths  of  Caracalla]  was  wanned  with  a 
degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Romans  of 
that  age  credit  for.  J.  Fergusson , Hist.  Arch.,  I.  332. 

Hypocephalidae  (hUpo-se-fal'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Le  Conte,  1876),  < Hypocephalus  + -idee.]  A 
peculiar  and  anomalous  family  of  Coleoptera, 
represented  by  the  genus  Hypocephalus. 
Hypocephalus  (hi-po-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Des- 
marest,  1832),  < Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  Ke<f>al{j,  head.] 
An  aberrant  genus  of  beetles,  the  type  of  the 
family  Hypocephalidee,  represented  by  one  spe- 
cies, JET.  armatus  of  Brazil.  This  beetle  is  nearly 
3 inches  long,  and  of  strange  form,  having  an  enormous 
prothorax  and  curiously  curved  spiny  legs.  The  position 
of  the  genus  has  been  much  disputed;  Burmeister  and 
others  place  it  with  the  prionine  group  of  cerambycids, 
while  Le  Conte  considers  it  to  be  allied  to  the  rhynclio- 
phorous  series. 

hypochil  (hip'o-kil),  n.  Same  as  hypochilium. 
hypochilium  (in-po-kil'i-um),  n. ; pi.  hypochilia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  biro,  under,  + yBBenv,  the  lip.] 
In  bot.,  the  lower  part  of  the  labellum  or  lip  of 
certain  orchids. 

hypochlorite  (hi-po-klo'rit),  n.  [<  hypochlo- 
rous  + -ife2.]  In  chem,.,  a salt  of  hypoehlorous 
acid.  The  hypochlorites  are  usually  prepared  by  leading 
chlorin  gas  into  a solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxid,  or  over 
solid  calcium  hydroxid.  Calcium  hypochlorite  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  bleaching-powder. 

hypoehlorous  (hl-po-klo'rus),  a.  [<  hypo-  + 
chlorous.]  In  chem.,  applied  to  an  acid  (HCIO) 
having  marked  bleaching  properties,  obtained 
in  solution  by  treating  bleaching-powder  with 
mercuric  oxid.  It  is  the  active  principle  of 
bleaching-powder. 

Hypochoerideas  (hl-po-ke-rid'e-eL  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentbam  and  Hooker,’  1876),  < Hypochceris 
(-id-)  + -ese.]  A tribe  of  cichoriaceous  plants, 
typified  by  the  genus  Hypochceris.  They  are  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  with  radical  leaves,  scapiform  stems, 
the  bracts  of  the  involucre  in  many  imbricated  series, 
more  or  less  contracted  achenia,  and  plumose  or  simple 
pappus. 


Hypochoeris 

Hypochceris  (hl-po-ke'ris),  n.  [<  Or.  vizoroipig, 
a plant  of  the  succory  kind,  appar.  (?)  < bird, 
under,  + X»‘poc,  a pig.]  A genus  of  yellow- 
flowered  herbs,  of  the  family  Cichoriacex,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  Hypochceridese.  About  50  species 
are  known,  distributed  over  temperate  portions  of  the 
world.  H.  radicata  of  Europe  and  Asia,  also  sparingly 
mtrodueed  into  the  United  States,  is  the  cat’s- ear.  Also 
written  Hypochseris. 

hypochont  (Wp'o-kon),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
hypochondria l.  Davies.  [Rare.] 

,.;?-?Uihave,.'!r00I!’.d  ,rithin  a few  years  into  such  a dis- 
pirited  condition  that  ’tis  as  much  as  a plentiful  dose  of 
the  best  canary  can  do  to  remove  the  hypocon  for  a few 
minutes.  Tom  Brouni,  Works,  II.  233. 

hypochondert  (hi-po-kon'der),  ».  [<  liypochon- 
dnum,  q.  v.]  Same  as  hypochondrium. 
hypochondria1  (hi-po-  or  hip-o-kon'dri-S,),  n. 
[=  F.  hypochondrie  = Sp.  hipocondria  = Pg. 
hypocondria  ==  It.  ipocondria  = G.  hypochondrie 
= Dan.  Sw.  liypokondri , < ML.  hypochondria , 
iem.  smg.,  the  morbid  condition  so  called,  sup- 
Posed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  < NL.  hypochondrium .]  A morbid  con- 
dition characterized  by  exaggerated  uneasi- 
ness and  anxiety  as  to  one’s  health,  and  also 
by  extreme  general  depression ; low  spirits : in 
this  sense  often  abbreviated  hypo,  or  former- 

JjJS’Jfi!:  See  b/pol.  hipi.  Hypochondria,  real 
or  affected,  was  formerly  also  called  spleen,  vapors , and 
other  vague  names.  Also  hypochondriacism , hypochondri- 
asis, hypochondriasm. 

hypochondria*2,  n.  Plural  of  hypochondrium . 
hypochondriac  (hi-po-  or  hip-o-kon'dri-ak),  a . 
and  n.  [<  F.  hijpocliondriaque  = Sp.  liipocon- 
(;rlac°  = ?g-  hypocondriaco  = It.  ipocondriaco 
(ct.  D.  Or.  hypochondrisch  = Dan.  Sw.  hypokon- 
dnskj  (sc©  hypochondria l),  < NL.  hypochondria- 
Cis>  S • vlTOXovSpiaic6y,  affected  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium, < viz oX6vdpiov:  see  hypochondrium.'] 
-•  In  anat. : (a)  Situated  below  the  car- 

8 tl?e  r''5S  — t*lat  ls>  un(ier  the  “short 
rihs  : specifically  applied  in  human  anatomy 
to  the  region  of  either  hypochondrium.  See 
third  cut  under  abdominal,  (b)  Same  as  hypo- 
chondrial. — 2.  In  entorn.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hypochondria,  or  basal  ventral  plates  of  the  ab- 
domen: as,  the  hypochondriac  segment. — 3.  In 
pathol. , suffering  from  hypochondria;  morbidly 
anxious  about  one’s  health,  and  • 1 1 V, w . t . . . 1 . , - ; 1 1 . 
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of  the  body  below  the  cartilage  and  above  the 
navel,  < bird,  under,  + Xov6pog,  a corn,  grain,  gris- 
tle, cartilage,  esp.  of  the  breast-bone : see  chon- 
drus.  Hence  hypochondria^,  q.  v.]  1.  In  anat.: 
(a)  In  human  anat.,  a superior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  lower  ribs ; one  of 
the  specific  regions  of  the  abdomen,  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  epigastrium,  above  the  lum- 
bar regions.  See  abdominal  regions,  under  ab- 
dominal.  (h)  Some  abdominal  region  corre- 
sponding  to  the  above,  as  the  flank  or  side  of 
the  rump  of  a bird;  an  iliac  region. — 2.  pi.  In 
entorn.,  two  lateral  pieces  at  the  base  of  the  ab- 
domen  beneath,  behind  the  metasternum  and 
posterior  coxa* : so  called  by  Kirby.  They  are 
found  in  many  Coleoptera,  etc.,  and  are  really  parts  of  the 
first  ventral  segment,  which  is  hidden  in  the  middle. 

hypochondryt  (hl'po-kon-dri),  n.  Same  as  hypo- 
chondrium. 


hypoderma 


nuiu  uypuenonuna;  moroialy 
anxious  about  one’s  health,  and  affected  with 
general  depression  of  spirits;  also,  character- 
istic of  or  produced  by  hypochondria. 

Democritus,  that  thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  good- 
?wV8eenl?  as  d«ep?jf  hypochondriac  as  Heraclitus 
tnat  bewailed  them.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  4. 

Seized  with  an  hypochondriac  alarm  at  every  new  sen- 
fiatlon'  Macaulay,  Milford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

There  was  a pleasurable  illumination  in  your  eye  occa- 
a*?-ft  exc,ltement  in  your  aspect,  which  told  of 
no  bitter,  bilious,  hypochondriac  brooding. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  J ane  Eyre,  xxvii. 

II.  n.  A person  affected  with  hypochondria; 

one  who  is  morbidly  anxious  about  his  health 
and  generally  depressed. 

w^Hn,.^hfre?U5nily  excJted  lanKuid  hypochondriacs 
to  exertions  they  had  deemed  impossible. 

T . Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  I.  ii.  3. 
™ese  hypochondriacs  are  the  torments  of  their  physi- 
2 -n<J  t?unk  they  are  Rifled  if  their  complaints  are 
called  imaginary.  J.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  97. 

hypochondriacal  (hi"po-  or  hip'6-kon-dri'a- 
kal),  a.  [<  hypochondriac  + -ah]  Same  as  hy- 
pochondriac, 3. 

hypochondriacally  (hFpo-  or  hip"o-kon-dri'a- 
kal-1),  adv.  In  a hypochondriac  or  melancholy 
manner.  J 

hypochondriacism  (hHpo-  or  hip”6-kon-dri'a- 
sizm)  n.  [<  hypochondriac  + - ism .]  Same  as 
hypochondria 1. 

hypochondrial  (hi-po-kon'dri-al),  a.  [<  hypo- 
chondrium + -al.]  Situated  upon  the  flanks: 
as,  hypochondrial  feathers.  Also  hypochondriac. 
Macgillivray . 

hypochondriasis  (hi '’'po-  or  hip^o-kon-drl ' a-sis ) 
n' . .L-NL-,  a more  correct  term  for  hypochon- 
dria^ ; < hypochondrium  + -iasis.l  Same  as  hy- 
pochondria1. J 

hypochondriasm  (hi-po-  orhip-6-kon'dri-azm), 
n.  [<  hypochondria 1 + - asm .]  * Same  as  hypo- 
chondria1. 


If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually  a pain  in  the  right 
nypoeondne.  If  from  the  spleene,  liardnesse  and  grief  in 
tne  left  hypocondrie,  a rumbling,  much  appetite,  and  small 
digestion.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  200. 

hypocist  (hi'po-sist),  n.  [<  NL.  liypocistis,  < L. 
hypocisthis,  < Gr.  viz onariy,  improp.  ixosiodig,  a 
parasitic  plant  which  grows  on  the  roots  of  the 
cistus,  <mo,  under,  below,  + /oVrof,  cistus.] 
An  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  a plant, 
Bypocistis  Hypocistis,  family  Itafflesiaccie. 
llie  Julce  is  expressed  from  the  unripe  fruit,  evap- 
°I*ated  . j.  consistence  of  an  extract,  formed  into  cakes, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  an  astringent,  useful  in 
diarrheas  and  hemorrhages. 

hypoclidia,  n.  Plural  of  hypoclidium. 
hypoclidian  (hi-po-kli'di-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  hypoclidium : as,  a hypoclidian  pro- 
cess. Also  hypoclcidian . 
hypoclidium  ( ln-po-kl i ' di-u m ) , n.;  pi.  hypoclidia 
(-a)*  < Gr.  V7 ro,  under,  + uteig  {kaei6-)}  a 

key,  the  clavicle.]  In  ornith.,  the  interclavic- 
ular  element  of  the  clavicles  of  a bird ; an  in- 
feromedian  process  of  the  united  clavicles,  it 

is  well  shown  in  the  common  fowl,  where  the  hypocli- 
dium  is  the  thin  flat  rounded  bit  of  bone  at  the  junction 
of  the  legs  of  the  merrythought  or  wishbone.  See  cut 
under  furcula.  Also  hypocleidium. 

hypocoracoid  (hl-po-kor'a-koid),  n.  [<  Gr.  vtt6, 
under,  -f-  E.  coracoid.]  In  iclitli .,  the  lower  one 
of  two  bones  which  bear  the  actinosts  or  base 
of  the  pectoral  fin  in  most  fishes.  It  was  consid- 
ered to  be  homologous  with  the  cubital  by  Cuvier,  with 
otomist US  ^wen>  an(1  with  the  coracoid  by  later  iclithy- 

hypocoristic  (hi//po-ko-ris'tik),  a.  and  it.  In 
Gr.  and  Lat.  gram.,  same  as  diminutive. 
nypocotyl  (bi'po-kot-il),  n.  [Short  for  liypocotii- 
ledonous  stem.]  In  hot.,  that  part  of  the  axis 
which  is  below  the  cotyledons.  Also  called  the 
caulicle,  and  erroneously  the  radicle. 

With  seedlings  the  stem  which  supports  the  cotyledons 
(i.  e.  the  organs  which  represent  the  first  leaves)  has  been 
called  by  many  botanists  the  “hypocotyledonous  stem,’’ 
but  for  brevity  s sake  we  will  speak  of  it  merely  as  the  hy- 
pocotyl.  Darwin , Movement  in  Plants,  Int.,  p.  5. 


person’s  speech  and  gestures,  < Gr.  inoKpioig, 
a reply,  an  orator’s  delivery,  hypocrisy,  < vtto- 
Kpiyeodai , answer,  play  a part,  < i mo,  under,  + 
KpjvecOai , contend,  dispute:  see  crisis,  critic .] 
Dissimulation  of  one’s  real  character  or  belief ; 
especially,  a false  assumption  of  piety  or  vir- 
tue; a feigning  to  be  better  than  one  is ; the 
action  or  character  of  a hypocrite. 

In  fraytour  thei  faren  best  of  all  the  foure  orders, 

And  (ysenj  ypucricte  in  all  that  they  werchen. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.%  1.  284. 

Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hu - 
poensy.  Luke  xii  l 

Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer, 

Soft  smiling  and  demurely  looking  down, 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  564. 

This  then  is  hypocrisy—  not  simply  for  a man  to  de- 
ceive  others,  knowing  all  the  while  that  he  is  deceiving 
them,  but  to  deceive  himself  and  others  at  the  same  time. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  127. 
= Sjm.  Pretense,  carit,  formalism,  sanctimoniousness. 
Pharisaism.  See  dissemble,  dissembler,  and  deceit. 

hypocrite  (hip'o-krit),  n.  [<  ME.  hypocrite,  ypo- 
crite,  < OF.  hypocrite,  F.  hypocrite  =.  Pr.  ypocrita 
= pp.  hipocrita  = Pg.  liypocrita = It. ipocrita , ipo - 
crito,  < LL.  liypocrita,  a hypocrite;  L.,  a mimic 
who  accompanied  the  delivery  of  an  actor  by 
gestures ; < Gr.  vno/cpirfc,  one  who  answers,  a 
player,  also  a pretender,  hypocrite,  < vnoKpi- 
vecOai,  answer,  play  a part : see  hypocrisy .]  One 
who  assumes  a false  appearance;  one  who 
feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  to  feel  or  be- 
lieve what  he  does  hot  actually  feel  or  believe ; 
especially,  a false  pretender  to  virtue  or  piety. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for 
ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
ana  of  all  uncleanness.  Mat.  xxiii.  27. 

The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite,  that  will 
do  or  be  any  thing  for  his  own  advantage,  is  despised  by 
those  he  courts,  hated  by  good  men,  and  at  last  tormented 
by  bis  own  conscience.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  L 

fonnalisf^clfeat  ^r’  Hypocrite  <see  dissembler) ; Pharisee, 

hypocritelyt  (hip'o-krit-li),  adv.  Hypocriti- 
cally. r 

He  is  re-hardned : like  a stubborn  Boy 
That  plies  his  Lesson,  Hypocritely  coy. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

hypocritic  (hip-o-krit'ik),  a.  [X  Gr.  vnoKpiri- 
ko£,  acting  a part,  < vnoKpiryg:  see  hypocrite .1 
Hypocritical.  [Rare.] 

hypocritical  (hip-o-krit'i-kal),  a.  [<  hypocritic 
+ -al.\  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from 
hypocrisy;  characterized  by  hypocrisy;  dis- 
sembling; feigned. 

Indeed  it  is  an  easie  matter  for  any  to  make  a slight 
formal  profession,  to  run  in  a round  of  hypocriticall  du- 
ties, and  live  a moral  civil  life.  Hopkins , Works,  p.  733. 

Make  thy  choice  whether  still  to  be  subtle,  worldly 
selfish,  iron-hearted,  and  hypocritical,  or  to  tear  these  sins 
they  bring  the  life-blood  with 


hypochondriast  (hl-po-  or  hip-o-kon'dri-ast),  n. 
[<  hypochondria1  + - ast.~\  One  afflicted  with  hy- 
pochondria ; a hypochondriac, 
hypochondriet  (fil'po-kon-dri),  n.  Same  as  hu- 
pocliondry.  J 

hypochondrium  (hl-po-kon'dri-um),  n. ; pi.  hy- 
pochondria (-a).  [NL.  (formerly  Englished  hi/- 
pochondry,  pi.  hypochondries , and  hypochonder, 

< F.  hypochondre),  < L.  hypochondrium  (in  pi.), 

< Gr.  mox6v$piov,  pi.  bizoXoi>Spia,  the  soft  part 


hypocotyledcmary  (hi-po-kot-i-le'don-a-ri),  a. 
[\  Gr.  vtto , under,  + kotvX^66v,  cotyledon,  + 
-ary.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hypo- 
cotyl  or  hypocotyledonous  stem. 

Water-plants;  seed  with  little  or  no  endosperm,  but  a 
strongly  developed  hypocotyledonary  axis  to  the  embryo. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  553! 

hypocotyledonous  (hi-po-kot-i-le'don-us),  a. 

[<  Gr.  vtto,  under,  + kotv1t]6uv,  cotyledon,  + 
-ows.]  In  hot.,  situated  under  or  supporting 
the  cotyledons.  Darwin.  See  liypocotyl . & 

hypocotylous  (bl-po-kot'i-lus),  a.  [<  hypocotyl 
+ -ous.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypocotyl. 
a\  azure. 

hypocrasst,  U.  A former  spelling  of  hippocras. 
hypocrater  (hl-po-kra’ter),  n.  [(  Gr.  viz oitpaTti- 
pio r,  the  stand  of  a crater,  < vizi,  under,  + Kparr/p, 
a mixing-vessel:  see  crater.]  In  arclueol.,  a 
stand  or  foot  designed  to  support  a crater  or 
a vase  of  similar  form,  particularly  an  apodal 
vase.  See  cut  under  dinos. 
hypocrateriform  (hHpo-kra-ter'i-form),  a.  [< 
Gr.  vizoKpaTi/piov,  the  stand  of  a crater  (see  liy- 
pocrater),  -1-  L.  forma,  shape.]  In  lot.,  salver- 
shaped : an  epithet  applied  to  a corolla  consist- 
ing of  a straight  tube  surmounted  by  a flat  and 
spreading  limb,  as  in  the  cowslip  and  phlox. 

hypocraterimorphous  (hi  ’’po  -kra- ter-i  - m6r 

fus),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vizospa-f/piov,  the  stand  of 
a crater,  + poptpy,  form.]  Same  as  hypocrateri- 
form. 

hypocrisy  (hi  - pok ' ri  - si),  n. ; pi.  hypocrisies 
(-siz).  [<  ME.  hypocrisie,  ypocrisie,  etc.,  < OF. 
ypocrtsie,  hypocrisie  = Pr.  ypocrisia  = Sp.  hi- 
pocresia  = Pg.  hypocrisia  = It.  ipocrisia,  < LL. 
hypoerms,  hypocrisy,  also  an  imitation  of  a 


out  of  thy  nature,  though  ' „ B „llu 

l lcrn  • Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xviii. 

= Syn.  Dissembling,  insincere,  hollow,  sham ; sanctimo- 
mous,  canting,  Pharisaical. 

hypocritically  (hip-o-krit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
hypocritical  manner;  with  hypocrisy;  without 
sincerity. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  only  falsely,  but  insidiously, 
nay  hypocritically.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

hypocritisht  (hip'o-krit-ish),  o.  [<  hypocrite  + 
-isn1.]  Hypocritical. 

The  Lord  . . . hath  gathered  him  a flock,  to  whom  he 
hath  given  ears  to  hear  that  the  hypocritish  wolves  cannot 
near. 

Tyndale,  A ns.  to  SirT.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1860),  p.  49. 

hypocycloid  (kl-po-si’kloid),  n.  [ ( Gr.  ii 770,  un- 
der, + E.  cycloid.]  In  geom.,  a curve  described 
by  a point  on 
the  circumfer- 
ence of  a cir- 
cle which  rolls 
upon  the  in- 
side of  another 
circle. 

hypodactylum  c 

In™  ? I*'  ' HyPOCycloM.—  C is  the  center  of  the  fixed, 

lum;,  n .;  pi.  hy-  f of  the  moving,  circle  ; P is  the  point  of  the 

podactyla  (-la).  latter  whose  path  is  lraced- 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vtto,  under,  + 6a.KTv7iog,  finger,  toe.] 
In  ornitli.,  the  under  side  of  the  toe  of  a bird: 
opposed  to  acrodactylum.  [Rare.] 
hypoderm  (hi'po-derm),  n.  [<  NL.  hypoderma .] 
1.  In  hot.,  same  as  hypoderma,  1.— 2.  In  arthro- 
pods, an  epithelial  integumentary  layer  below 
★the  cuticular  or  chitinized  crust, 
hypoderma  (hl-po-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vtt6, 
under,  + 6tpya(T-),  skin.]  1.  In  hot.,  the  layer 
of  colorless  cells  just  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
a leaf ; also  extended  to  the  external  cortex  un- 
der the  epidermis  of  a stem : introduced  in  the 


hypoderma 

first  sense  by  Kraus  (1865).  It  is  most  common- 
ly collenchyma.  Also  hypoderm.—  2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  hypodermic  dipterous  insects,  or  bot- 
flies, of  the  family  ( Estridai , species  of  which  live 
under  the  skin  of  various  ruminant  and  other 
hoofed  quadrupeds.  S.  bovis  is  the  bot-fly  of  the 
ox.  A related  species,  S.  Lineata,  is  known  in 
lexas  as  the  lieel-fly,  from  attacking  the  heels 
of  cattle.  Clark,  1815. — 3.  [cap.]  A genus  of 
chiropterous  mammals,  or  bats.  Geoffroy,  1829. 
nypodermal  (hi-po-der'mal),  a.  and  n.  [As  hv- 
poderm-ic  + -a/.]  I.  a.  1.  Same  as  hypodermic. 
~ ®f  or  pertaining  to  the  hypoderma. 

II.  n.  In  sponges,  a hypodermale. 
liypodermale  (hppo-der-ma'le), n.;  pi.  hypoder- 
malia  (-li-a).  [NL, : see  hypodermal.)  A pen- 
tact  sponge-spicule  of  the  outer  surface,  with 
immersed  radial  ray  only.  F.  E.  Schulze. 
hypodermatic  (hr'po-der-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[As  hypoderm-ic  + -atic 2.]  I.  a.  Same  as  hy- 
podermic. [Rare.] 
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hypognathous 


syllables  of  a woid,  < m6,  under,  + Siaaro7.fi,  a I proposed  in  the  Principles  oi  Geology  the  term 
separation:  see  diastole .]  In  Gr.  gram.,  same  P°S?ne,"  ...  a word  implying  the  theory  that  granite 
as  diastole,  3.  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are  alike 

h^rPSfn (“-P^-tes'a-ron),  ».  [< 

w.  V7T0,  under,  -r  dmTeocapov,  diatessaron:  see  Lyell , Elem.  of  Geology  (ed.  1865)  p.  9. 

atatessaron.  ] In  early  music , the  interval  of  a Hypogene  or  Plutonic  action.  The  changes  within  the 

perfect  fourth  when  measured  downward.  eajJh  caused  by  original  internal  heat  and  by  chemical 

hjrpodiazeuxis  (hl-po-di-a-zuk'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  actlon-  A-  Geikie,  Geology  (2d  ed.),  p.  178. 

vtt6i  under,  d*  6t.d£Ev£iqj  diazeuxis:  sgq  diazeuxis.]  ^YPOgenous  (hi-poj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  in-d,  un- 
arly  music , the  separation  of  two  tetrachords  ?er>  + ~>/£VK’  -produced  (cf . hypogene ),  + 

Produced  helow  or  upon  the  under  surface : 


I should  resort  to  hypodermatic  injections. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences , V.  11. 
II.  w.  A hypodermic  injection. 

I again  administered  the  hypodermatic  of  morphia. 

Medical  News , LII.  293. 


L-i),  adv 


hypodermatically  (hppo-der-mat'i-kal-i 

Hypodermically. 

^LiVno,7eoVier’  j“P°88ible  to  use  the  bichloride  hypo- 
aermatxcally  about  the  legs  without  producing  abscesses. 

Medical  News,  LII.  273. 

Hypodermic  (hi-po-der'mi-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Fries),  < Gr.  vnd,  under,  + 6epya,  the  skin.]  A 
division  of  fungi,  propagated,  so  far  as  known, 
ony  asexual  spores,  and  growing  under 
and  through  the  epidermis  of  living  plants. 

By  Fries  it  was  called  an  order,  including  the  Ustilaqi- 
naceae  and  U redmaceae  as  suborders.  De  Bary  (1861)  made 
it  one  of  the  four  groups  into  which  he  divided  the  fungi, 
without  aitermg  its  application.  In  Cohn’s  system  of 
classification  (1872)  it  was  made  a section  of  the  order 
Basidiosporeae , still  including,  however,  the  Ustilagina- 
ceae  and  U redmaceae.  The  studies  of  De  Bary  and  others 
have  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the  life-history 
of  these  forms,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the  two 
groups  are  not  very  closely  related.  Consequently,  by 
later  systematists  the  U redinales  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  order,  and  the  U stilayinaceae  included  in  the 
abandoned  ^inato,  the  division  Hypodermic  being 

hypodermic  (hi-po-der'mik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
vrrd,  under,  + Sepya,  the  skin  (cf.  hypoderm),  + 
-ic.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  parts 
under  the  skin;  subcutaneous;  employed  in  in- 
troducing  foreign  substances  under  the  skin: 
specifically  applied  to  a mode  of  administering 
medicines  by  introducing  them  under  the  skin: 
as,  a hypodermic  syringe. 

The  galvanic  excitation  of  the  lower  limb,  or  the  hvno- 
derrmc  injection  of  strychnine  into  it. 

Prize  Essays,  Conn.  Med.  Soc.,  1868. 
2.  Burrowing  in  or  under  the  skin ; infesting 
the  integuments:  as,  a hypodermic  insect. — 3 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypoderm  in  arthrol 
pods:  as,  a hypodermic  layer;  hypodermic  cells. 

II-  n-  1.  In  med.,  a remedy  introduced  un- 
der the  skin,  as  morphia  or  other  narcotic  agent. 
— 2.  A hypodermic  injection  or  syringe, 
nypodermical  (hi-po-der'mi-kal),  a.  Same  as 
hypodermic. 

In 


In  early  music,  the  separation  of  two  tetrachords 
by  the  interval  of  a fifth,  as  between  the  meson 
and  the  diezeugmenon.  See  tetrachord. 
nypodidascalf  (hppo-di-das'kal),  n.  [<  L.  hy - 
podidascalus , , < Gr.  vrrodiddGKa/ioq,  an  under- 
teacher,  < ij'TOy  under,  + 6i6d.GKa7.oqy  a teacher: 
see  didascalic .]  An  under-teacher.  [Rare.] 

There  is  the  star  of  eloquence,  under  whom  I am  an  hv- 
podidascal — in  English,  his  usher. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

hypoditone  (hi-po-di'ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  vno,  un- 
der, + 6'ltovov,  the  major  third : see  ditone.']  In 
early  music , the  interval  of  a major  third  when 
measured  downward. 

hypodorian  (hi-po-do'ri-an),  a.  hypo-  + 
Dorian.]  See  under  mode.' 
liypqdorianic  (hl-po-do-ri-an'ik),  a.  [<  hypo- 
dorian  + -ic.]  See  under  mode . 
hypogseal,  hypogsean,  etc.  See  liypogeal,  etc. 
Hypogssi  (hl-po-je'I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  LL. 
hypogceus,  hypogcus,  underground:  see  hypoge- 
al.]  A suborder  of  gasteromycetous  fungi 
(Berkeley),  resembling  the  truffles  in  their 
habit  of  underground  growth, 
hypogastria,  n.  Plural  of  hypogastrium. 
hypogastric  (hl-po-gas'trik),  a.  [<  hypogastrium 
+ -ic. ] In  anat.,  situated  below  the  stomach  • 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypogas- 
trmm._  Hypogastric  artery,  the  principal  branch  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery  of  the  fetus,  passing  out  of  the 
body  at  the  navel,  and  along  the  umbilical  cord  to  the 
placenta,  whence  also  called  umbilical  artery.  There  are 
a pair  of  these  arteries,  right  and  left.  After  birth  the 
portion  of  each  which  is  outside  the  body  is  cast  off,  and 
that  portion  within  the  body  which  becomes  an  impervious 
cord  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  urachus,  while  a 
small  portion  which  remains  pervious  becomes  known  as 
the  superior  vesical  artery.  See  cut  under  embryo.— Hy- 
pogastric lobe  of  the  carapace  of  a brachyurous  crus- 
tacean, one  of  the  posterolateral  subdivisions  of  the  cara- 
s.ee  cut  “Oder  Brachyura. — Hypogastric  plex- 
uses, plexuses  of  sympathetic  nerves  derived  from  the 
aortic  plexus.— Hypogastric  region,  the  hypogastrium. 
See  abdominal  regions,  under  abdominal. 

hypogastrium  (hi-po-gas'tri-um),  ».;  pi.  hypo- 
gastria (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  m oyaarpiov,  the  lower 


applied  to  fungi  growing  upon  the  under  side 
of  leaves:  distinguished  from  epigenous  and 
epiphyllous.  Also  hypophyllous.—2.  Growing 
beneath  the  surface,  as  the  cephalodia  of  some 
lichens.  Also  hypomenous. 

hypogeous,  hypogasous  (hl-po-je'us),  a.  [<  LL. 
hypogceus,  underground : s ee  hypogeal.)  Same 
as  hypogeal. 

hypogeum,  hypogaeum  (hl-po-je'um),  n.;  pi. 
hypogea,  liypogcea  (-a,).  [L.,  < Gr.  VTroyeioVy  vnd- 
yatov,  an  underground  chamber,  neut.  of  birdyeio;, 
moyaiog,  underground : sea  liypogeal.)  Inarch., 


Hypogeum.— Tomb  of  Khnoumhotpou,  at  Beni-Hassan.  Egypt, 
showing  the  so-called  proto-Doric  columns. 

that  part  of  a building  which  is  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  including  cellars,  vaults,  etc. ; 
also,  any  underground  construction,  chamber, 
etc.,  as  the  syringes  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the 
tombs  of  the  Etruscans.  Also  liypogee. 

The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  . . . are  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Nile,  and  are  almost  the  only  hypogea  that 
are  so  placed  m Egypt.  J.  Eergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  no. 
A series  of  hypogea  or  caves  sunk  in  the  solid  rock. 

Encyc.  Frit.,  II.  395. 


V \ / L J ' wi.  c/(.  u.v  • unu  ivy  VY  Ul  jzncy 

! e_yl  ne"t-,<?f  P?rtaining  to  the  hypogeusia  (hi-po-jo'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  M, 

ly , abdominal,  < vn6,  under,  under,  + yevmg,  the  sense  of  taste,  < yevav,  give 
llv.  In  human  anat  foefn.  t tv.*  • 1 .in  1 6 
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lower  part  of  the  belly,  „ 

rieihtWn^6toSblr1Cal  re?ion.an,d  be*ween  the  hypoglossal  (lu-po-glos'al),  a. and  n.  [<Gr  bird 
°r  lngumal  regions.  See  under, + ylucca,  the 5tongue,  + -al.  Cf .hypoglos- 

.CIO  I I /»  >.  it,i  r,  4-r,  -1  . ...  ,1  ..  X I _ . J v v. 


hypodermically  (hi-po-der'mi-kal-i),  adv. 
a hypodermic  manner;  under  the  skin, 
hypodermis  (hl-po-der'mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
VTto&epgig,  lit.  underskin,  < bird,  under,  + tepya, 
skin.]  1.  In  annelids,  as  the  earthworm,  a 
thick  layer,  below  the  cuticula,  of  reticulated  or 
nucleated  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a 
copious  transparent  gelatinous  substance.  It 
is  considered  by  some  as  probably  representing 
both  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  of  other  ani- 
mals.  2.  In  entom.,  a soft  cellular  substance 
or  tissue  lining  the  abdominal  wall  of  an  insect, 
Wlthm  the  chitinous  investment.  The  more  super- 
flcial  parts  of  it  represent  an  ectoderm  or  epidermis,  the 
★deeper  portion  being  a parietal  layer  of  the  mesoderm. 

hypodermoclysis  (hi^po-der-mok'  li-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  wo,  under,  + Seppa,  skin,  + iccimc, 
a drenching  by  a clyster.]  The  injection  of 
a liquid,  as  salt  water,  under  the  skin,  with  a 
view  to  replenishing  the  blood. 
hyDOdiapason  (hi-po-dl-a-pa'zon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ott<5,  under,  + 6ia~acav,  diapason  :"see  diapason .] 
In  early  music , th©  interval  of  an  octave  when 
measured  downward;  a suboctave, 
hyiiodiapente  (hi-po-di-a-pon'te),  n.  [<  Gr. 
t>ir<5,  under,  + didnavre,  diapente:  see  diapentcA 
In  early  music,  the  interval  of  a perfect  fifth 
when  measured  downward, 
hypodiastole  (hFpo-dl-as'to-le),  ».  [NL.  <Gr 
vnooiaoToAy,  a slight  stop,  a mark  to  divide  the 
III.  4 


abdominal  regions,  under  abdominal. 
nypogastrocele  (hl-po-gas'tro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
viroyaoTptov,  the  lower  belly,  4-  sf/Xi/,  a tumor.] 

In  pathol,  a hernia  through  the  walls  of  the 
lower  belly. 

hypogea,  n.  Plural  of  hypcgeum. 
hypogeal,  hypogaeal  (hi-po-je'al),  a.  [<  LL. 
hypogeus,  hypogceus,  < Gr.  virdy'etog,  later  Attic 
viroyatog,  under  the  earth,  underground,  subter- 
ranean, < vnd,  under,  + yij,  yala,  the  earth,  the 
ground.]  Subterranean;  underground;  in  bot., 
growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
parts  of  plants,  or  in  a few  instances  entire 
plants,  as  the  truffle  and  the  tuckahoe.  Also  hypoglossi 
hypogeous,  liypogceous,  liypogean,  liypogcean.  1 ’ •’ 

This  Roman  site  . . . is  certain  to  reveal  a rich  hypogeal 
harvest  if  it  be  systematically  approached. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3067,  p.  182. 

hypogean,  hypogaean  (hi-po-je'an),  a.  [As 

hypogeal  + -an.)  Same  as  hypogeal. 

In  any  hypogean  insect  which  continually  uses  its  claws 
in  burrowing,  the  need  of  shedding  and  renewal  of  those 
organs  is  apparent  Science,  V.  619. 

hypogee  (hl'po-je),  n.  [<  L.  hypogeum : see  hy- 
pogeum.)  Same  as  hypogeum.  era. 

o-ii  o-di).  n.  [<  Gr.  vnoyetoq,  1 Tv*  - /~\  * - <•  » - ® J 


***.]  I.  a.  Situated  under  the  tongue,  wholly 
or  in  part : Specifically  applied  to  a pair  of 
nerves.—Hypoglossal  nerve,  either  of  the  twelfth  or 
last  pair  of  cranial  nerves  of  most  vertebrates.  It  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  associate  parts.  In  man 
the  hypoglossal  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  by  sev- 
eral filaments,  in  a line  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal  nerves,  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  anterior  con- 
dyioid  foramen,  descends  the  neck  deeply  to  a point  oppo- 
site the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  winds  around  the  origin 
of  the  occipital  artery,  crosses  the  carotid,  and  enters  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  between  the  mylohyoid  muscle 
and  the  hyoglossal.  See  second  cut  under  brain. 

II.  n.  A hypoglossal  nerve.  Also  hypoglos- 

-lypoglossi,  n.  Plural  of  hypoglossus. 
hypoglossis,  hypoglottis  (M-po-gWis,  -glot'- 
is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vnoy'Auaclg,  bnoyhurrig,  a swell- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue,  < v~A,  under,  + ynaaaa, 
yAurra,  the  tongue.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue. — 2.  Anything  under  the  tongue. 

(a)  In  pathol.,  a sublingual  tumor.  See  ranula.  (b)  A 
lozenge  or  pill  to  he  kept  under  the  tongue  till  dissolved. 
<5.  In  entom.,  an  outer  division  of  the  mentum, 
generally  concealed  or  aborted,  but  visible  in 
certain  Coleoptera. 


, V*  1UVUUA 

hypogeiodyt  (hl-po-ji'o-di),  n.  [< 
underground  (see  hypogeal ),  + 66oq , way.]  The 
art  of  laying  out  mines  and  tunnels  and  of  map- 
ping caves;  subterranean  surveying.  Dee.  Pref. 
to  Euclid  (1570).  ’ 

hypoSBfl©  (hi'po-jen),  a.  [(  Gr.  vnd,  under,  + 

-y£i%,  -produced:  see  -gen.)  Produced  or  form-  smith,  isaa.-  

fitl,nnmie-r^.060Wii(th-e  eartb’fi  surface);  nether-  hypoglottis,  n.  ' See  hypoglossis. 
formed,  specifically, mgeol.,  saidof  rockswhich  hypognathism  (hl-poe'na-thizm)  n rAs  hv 

tnLath  tZ6surffle  e?  Pl86tnt  f-°rm  r1  8truc*^  PO ASS  + -lm.fgTht  qua®  or  condition 
eath  the  surface , Plutonic:  a term  applied  of  being  hypognathous.  Cones  1864 

Wiaer°la  y t0  the  roeks:  opposed  hypognathous  (hi-pog'na-thus),’  a.  [<  Gr.  bud, 

t0  I 9ene'  under,  + yvadog,  jaw.]  In  ornith.,  having  the 


1.  In  ichtli.:  (a)  A nerve  of  some  fishes,  as 
sharks,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  ven- 
tral  or  anterior  roots  of  the  last  three  cranial 
nerves,  and  extending  to  certain  muscles  of  the 
shoulder-girdle.  (6)  [cap.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
containing  the  halibut:  same  as  Hippoglossus. 
Smith,  1833.— 2.  In  anat.,  same  as  hypoglossal. 
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under  mandible  longer  than  the  upper,  as  the  hypomeral  (h!-pom'e-ral),  a.  [<  hypomere  + 
black  skimmer,  Rliynchops  nigra : applied  either  -«?.]  Inferior  or  lower,  as  a part  of  a sponge; 
to  the  bird  or  to  its  beak.  Coues.  See  cut  *of  or  pertaining  to  a hypomere. 
under  Hhynchops.  hypomere  (hi'po-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  bird,  under, 

hypogonation  (hr'po-go-nat'i-on),  n.  [<  MGr.  + pepog,  a part.]  That  lower  part  of  some 
moyovartov,  a kneeling-cushion,  < Gr.  vko,  un-  sponges  which  has  all  three  fundamental  lay- 
der,  + ydvv  = E.  knee.']  Same  as  epigonation. 


hypopodium 


hypogyn  (hi'po-jin),  n.  [As  hypogyn-ous.]  A 
hypogynous  plant. 

Hypogyn®  (hi-poj'i-ne),  v.  pi.  [NL.]  A di- 
vision of  sympetalous  plants  proposed  by 
Sachs,  in  which  the  corolla  is  hypogynous. 
It  includes  his  Tubiflorse  with  5 orders,  the  Labiatiflorse 
with  11  orders,  the  Diandrce  with  2 orders,  and  the 
Contortese  with  5 orders. 

hypogynic  (hi-po-jin'ik),  a.  [As  liypogyn-ous 
+ -ic.]  Inserted  in  a hypogynous  manner: 
said  of  parts  of  a flower, 
hypogynous  (hi-poj'i-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  *hypogy- 
nus,  < Gr.  vtv6,  under,  + ymnj,  female  (mod.  hot. 
pistil,  ovary).]  In  hot.,  situated  beneath  the 
pistil : applied  to  parts  which,  as  in  the  Banun- 
culacece,  are  inserted  or  borne  on  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower,  which  has  the  sepals,  petals,  nu- 
merous stamens,  and  many  or  few  pistils,  all 
distinct  and  unconnected  and  inserted  upon  the 
torus  or  axis,  with  the  pistils  at  the  summit, 
—Hypogynous  insertion.  See  insertion. 


antliypophora.  Hypophora  and  anthypophora  frequently 
take  the  form  of  a series  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
word  hypophora  has  accordingly  been  used  sometimes  as 
equivalent  to  eperotesis. 

hypophosphate  (hl-po-fos'fat),  n.  [<  hypo- 
phosphorous)  + -ate1.]  A salt  formed  by  the 
- v , , - union  of  hypophosphoric  acid  with  a base, 

ers,  ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  endoderm,  but  hypophosphite  (hi-po-fos'flt),  n.  [<  hypo- 
develops  no  flagellated  chambers  or  choano-  p]l0sph(orous ) + -ite*.]  In  chem..  a salt  ob- 
some : distinguished  from  spongomere.  tained  by  the  union  of  hypophosphorous  acid 

The  lower  half  [of  a Rhagon],  which  consists  of  all  three  with  a salifiable  base, 
fundamental  layers,  maybe  called  the  hypontore.  hypophosphoric  (hL'pd-fos-for'ik),  a.  Con- 

hneyc.  ri .,  . . Naming  loss  oxygon  than  does  phosphoric  acid, 

hypomixolydian  (hi-po-mik-so-lid'i-an),  a.  [<  hypophosphorous  (hi-po-fos'fo-rus),  a.  [< 
hypo-  + mixolydian.]  See  under  mode. 
hyponastic  (hl-po-nas'tik),  a.  [As  liyponasty 


....  . P9- 

hypo-  + phosphorous.]  In  chem.,  containing  less 

oxygen  than  phosphorous  acid  contains Hy- 

pophosphorous  acid,  H3PO2,  an  acid  formed  by  decom- 
posing phosphides  with  water.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a 
syrupy  acid  liquid  or  a white  crystalline  solid.  Its  salts 
are  used  to  some  extent  as  medicine. 

Encyc.  hypophrygian  (M-pWra'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr  mo- 

t t (bpvyiog.  < vko.  under,  + fypvyLoq,  Phrygian.]  See 

hyponasty  (hi'po-nas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  vko,  under,  un&er  mode. 

+ vaorog,  close-pressed,  solid,  < vaaoav,  press  Hypophthalma  (hi-pof-thal'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 


+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  hy- 
ponasty.  Darwin. 

When  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ  [a  leaf]  is  growing 
the  more  rapidly  the  growth  is  said  to  be  epinastic,  when 
the  lower,  hyponastic. 


close.]  In  hot. , increased  growth  along  the  low- 
er surface  of  an  organ  or  part  of  a plant,  caus- 
ing the  part  to  bend  upward.  Compare  epinasty. 
hyponeuria  (hl-po-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  m6, 
under,  + vevpov,  nerve.]  In  pathol.,  morbidly 
diminished  nervous  energy.  Dunglison. 


-yj  ^Tn  hot.,  "thi  conditioner  s'Se^of’being 

hypogynous.  * “ “ " ' r“1T’' 

Hypohippus  (hi-po-hip'us),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 

*liyphippus,  < Gr.  mo,  under,  + lirrcog,  horse.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  perissodactyl  ungulate  mam- 
mals, of  the  family  Anchitheriidee.  J.  Leidy. 
hypoiastian,  hypoiastianic  (hi//po-l-as'ti-an, 

-an'ik),a.  [<  hypo-  + Iastian.]  See  under  mode. 


Gr.  into,  under,  + o<j>6a^p,6g,  eye.]  1.  pi.  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of  classification  (1831),  the  ninth 
tribe  of  crabs  of  the  division  Heterochelce,  hav- 
ing the  hind  pair  of  legs  very  small  and  either 
dorsal  or  abortive. — 2.  sing.  A genus  of 
arachnids.  Taczanowsky,  1873. 


hypoionian,  hypoionianic  (hi,/p6-i  -6'  ni-an, 

-an'ik),a.  [(hypo-  + Ionian.]  Seeunderwjocte. 
hypo.iacobian  (h!-po-ja-ko'bi-an),  a.  [<  hypo- 
+ Jacobian.]  In  math.,  formed  from  a rec- 
tangular Jacobian  matrix  of  one  more  variable 
than  function  by  omitting  one  column, 
hypokinetic  (hi-po-ki-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  into, 
under,  4-  Kivyracdg,  moving:  see  kinetic.]  Ex- 
hibiting less  than  the  normal  amount  of  action, 
hypolais  (hl-po-la'is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bnoHaig, 
some  small  bird.]  1.  In  ornith.,  an  old  (Aris- 
totelian) name  of  some  small  European  bird, 
perhaps  a warbler,  sylvia,  or  beccafico,  made  by 
Aldrovandi  the  same  as  curruca.  Hence— (o)  In 
the  form  hippolais,  the  Linnean  specific  name  of  the  icte- 
rine  warbler,  Motacilla  hippolais , the  Sylvia  hypolais  of 
other  writers.  ( b ) [cap.]  A genus  of  small  sylviine  war- 
blers of  Europe,  etc.,  of  which  the  icterine  warbler,  Hypo- 
lais icterina,  is  the  type : synonymous  with  Asilus,  Cur- 
ruca, Ficedula,  etc.  J.  J.  Kaup,  1829;  Cabanis,  1850.  Also 
written  Hippolais.  C.  L.  Brehm,  1828. 

2.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  pyralid  moths. 
Guenee,  1854. 

Hypolepideae  (hi-pol-e-pid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Fee),  (Hypolepis  (-id-)  + -ece.]  A tribe  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus  Hypole- 
pis,  now  referred  to  the  tribe  Pterideai. 
Hypolepis  (hl-pol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Bernhardi),  < 
Gr.  iind,  under,  + 'kmlg,  a scale,  husk.]  A genus 
of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  of  the  tribe  Pteridece, 
the  type  of  the  old  tribe  Hypolepidece.  The  sori  are 
marginal,  placed  usually  in  the  sinuses  of  the  frond,  small, 
subglobose,  uniform,  and  distinct.  The  fronds  are  from 
twice  to  four  times  pinnate,  with  free  veins.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  widely  distributed  in  tropical 
countries. 

hypol; 

dian. ' 


-h~-ite2.]  A salt  of  hyponitrous  acid, 
hyponitrous  (hi-po-ni'trus),  a.  [<  hypo-  + ni- 
trous.] Used  only  in  the  following  name: — 
Hyponitrous  acid,  a very  unstable  substance,  which 
is  obtained  in  colorless  crystalline  leaflets,  formula 
H2N202. 

hyponoia  (hl-po-noi'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  imovoia,  hid- 
den thought,  deeper  meaning,  < birovoelv,  think 
secretly,  suspect,  < vnd,  under,  + voelv,  think,  < 
vdog,  mind.]  In  theol.,  a supposed  hidden  mean- 
ing or  double  sense  underlying  the  language  of 
the  Bible. 

hyponome  (M'po-nom),  n.  [<  Gr.  inrovofiy,  an 
underground  passage,  < bnAvoftog,  going  under- 
ground, < vn6,  under,  + ve/ieiv,  dwell  in,  inhabit.] 

The  ambulatory  pipe  or  so-called  fleshy  funnel 
of  a cephalopod.  A.  Hyatt,  Science,  III.  123. 
hypopharyngeal  (hi',po-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  and  n. 

[<  Gr.  mo,  under,  + Qapvy J,  throat  (pharynx).] 

I.  a.  1 . Situated  beneath  the  pharynx. — 2.  Sit-  hypophy: 

. ing  to  tn< 


[<  hyponitr-ous  hypophyge  (hi-pof 'i-je),  n.  [<  Gr.  mofyvyi],  a 


refuge  (a  recess),  < mofysvyuv,  flee  from  under, 
retire  a little,  < vnd,  under,  + fcvyeiv,  flee.]  In 
arch.,  a depression  of  curved  profile  beneath 
some  feature,  as  the  hollow  molding  beneath 
some  archaic  Doric  capitals,  as  at  Peestum  and 
Selinus;  an  apophyge;  a scotia.  See  cut  un- 
der column. 

hypophyllium  (lu-po-fil'i-um),  n. ; pi.  hypo- 
phyllia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird,  under,  + <j>vA?.ov 

= L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  a small  abortive 
leaf  or  scale  destitute  of  laminre,  and  situated 
beneath  another  leaf  or  cluster  of  leaf-like 
branches,  as  in  asparagus.  More  correctly 
spelled  hypophyllum. 

hypophyllous  (hl-po-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  b-6,  un- 
der, + QvPaov  = L.  folium,  leaf,  + -ous.]  In  hot., 
same  as  hypogenous,  1. 

hypophyses,  n.  Plural  of  hypophysis. 

rsial  (hl-po-fiz'i-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
e hypophysis.  See  conario-hypophysial. 


nated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx. — 3.  ing  to  ^ 

In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  hypopharynx. — hypophysical  (hl-po-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  vno, 


4.  In  ichth.,  specifically  applied  to  the  lower 
pharyngeal  bones : opposed  to  epipharyngeal. 
See  the  extract. 

There  are  [in  osseous  fishes]  usually  five  pair  of  bran- 
chial arches  connected  by  median  ventral  ossifications. 
The  posterior  pair  are  single  bones,  which  underlie  the 


under,  + (tvctsog,  physical.]  Inferior  to  the 
physical ; beneath  or  below  the  physical. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  were  entirely  familiar  to  him 
[Jesus] : as  the  narrative  expresses  it,  the  physical  and  the 
metaphysical,  the  hyperphysical  and  [the]  hypophysical. 

Stowe,  Origin  of  Books  of  the  Bible,  p.  229. 


liypophyris  Chirp?*'!--*-),  *•;  pi-  hypophyses 


lyd 


[<  hypo-  + Ly- 


dian  (M-po-lid'i-an),  a. 

See  under  mode. 

Hypolytreae  (hi-po-lit're-e),  n . pi.  [NL.  (Nees, 
1834),  < Hypolytrum  4-  -ece.']  A tribe  of  plants 
of  the  family  Cyperacese,  typified  by  the  genus 
Hypolytrum. 


commonly  support  teeth,  and  are  called  hypopharyngeal 
bones.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  136. 

Hypopharyngeal  band,  in  ascidians,  a ciliated  tract 
continued  backward  from  the  peripharyngeal  band  along 
the  middle  of  the  neural  surface  of  the  pharynx  to  or 
toward  the  esophageal  opening.  See  cut  under  Salpa.— 
Hypopharyngeal  fold,  either  of  a pair  of  longitudinal 
lamellse  on  the  middle  line  of  the  branchial  sac  or  pha- 
ryngeal cavity  of  an  ascidian. 

ii.  n.  One  of  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones: 
generally  used  in  the  plural, 
hypopharynx  (hl-po-far'ingks),  n.  ■ pi.  hypo- 
pharynges  (-fa-rin'jez).  [<  Gr.  bird,  under,  + 
^ papvyt ;,  throat  (pharynx).]  In  entom.,  a fleshy 
organ,  generally  strengthened  with  chitinous 
selerites,  projecting  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
at  the  opening  of  the  pharynx  or  gullet.  It  some- 
times has  a tongue-like  prolongation  called  the  lingua,  or 
that  name  may  be  given  to  the  whole  hypopharynx.  See 
cut  under  Hymenoptera. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  lingua  and  hypopharynx  is 
beset  with  fine  hairs.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  353. 


Hypolytrum (hi-pol'i-trum),  n.  [NL.  (Richard,  hypophet  (hi'po-fet),  n.  [<  Gr.  biax^ryg,  a sug- 


1805),  < Gr.  bird,  under,  + Xbrpov,  a plant,  loose- 
strife.] A genus  of  monocotyledonous  rush- 
like plants,  of  the  family  Cyperacese,  type  of 
the  tribe  Hypolytrece.  The  inflorescence  is  in  fasci- 
cled or  corymbose  roundish  panicles,  which  are  many-flow- 
ered ; there  are  2 hypogynous,  keeled,  and  compressed 
scales,  the  exterior  one  being  the  largest ; there  is  no  ca- 
lyx ; and  the  stamens  are  2 or  3 in  number.  About  25  spe- 
cies are  known,  widely  dispersed  in  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal countries. 


gester,  interpreter,  < biro,  under,  + (jiavai,  speak. 
Cf.  prophet.]  An  expounder  or  interpreter. 
Bunsen.  [Rare.] 

hypophloeodal  (hl-po-fle'o-dal),  a.  Same  as  hy- 
pophlceodic. 

a.  [As  hxypo- 

pi  ‘ 


(-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bw6 tpvaig,  an  undergrowth, 

a process,  < biroQveiv,  make  to  grow  from  below, 
pass,  grow  from  below,  grow  up,  < bred,  under, 
+ ipveiv,  make  to  grow,  pass,  fveotiat,  grow.  Cf. 
epiphysis.]  1.  The  pituitary  body  of  the  brain, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  and  attached  to  the  tuber  cinereum 
of  the  brain  by  the  infundibulum,  it  occurs  in 
all  vertebrates  except  Amphioxus.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  true  nervous  tissue,  and  its  function,  if  any,  is  un- 
known. The  name  is  correlated  with  epiphysis  as  a name 
of  the  conarium.  More  fully  called  hypophysis  cerebri.  See 
second  cut  under  brain. 

2.  In  hot. : (a)  In  angiosperms,  the  layer  of 
cells  in  the  embryo  resulting  from  the  succes- 
sive fission  of  the  penultimate  cell  of  the  sus- 
pensor,  which  gives  rise  to  the  primary  root 
and  root-cap.  (h)  In  mosses,  an  enlargement 
of  the  pedicel  at  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Also 
called,  less  correctly,  apophysis.  See  cut  under 
Andrecea, 

hypopial  (hi-po'pi-al),  a.  [<  hypopus  + -ial.] 
Relating  to  the  hypopus  stage  of  certain  aca- 
roids.  See  hypopus,  2. 

The  hypopial  period  takes  the  place  of  that  between 
two  eedyses  in  the  ordinary  life-history. 

Michael,  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  (1884),  XVII.  389. 


the  periderm  of  a plant ; situated  beneath  the 
outer  layers  of  the  bark.  Compare  epiplilceodic. 
hypomanikion  (hLpo-ma-mkT-on),  n.  [<  MGr.  hypophlceous  (hi-po-fle'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  bx6,  un- 
m ofiavUiov,  also  mopaviuov,  < Gr.  mo,  under,  + (]el.;  + footog,  bark.]  Same  as  hypophlceodic. 

fiavUiov,  sleeve : see  cpiinauikion.]  Same  as  epi-  hypophora  [lil-pof'o-ra),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  b~o<popa, 


manikion. 

hypomanikon  (hi-po-man'i-kon),  n.  Same  as 

epimanikion. 

hypomenous  (hi-pom'e-nns),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
vi7outvr.lv,  stay  behind,  remain,  < biro,  under,  + 
pheiv,  remain : see  remain.]  Same  as  hypo- 
genous, 2.  Bindley. 


Sc’r’ln  Uchenol. , "living^in  hypoplastral  (hi-po-plas'tral),  a.  Of  or  per- 
- - taming  to  the  hypoplastron  of  a turtle. 

hypoplastron  (hl-po-plas'tron),  n. : pi.  hypo- 
plastra  (-tra).  [<  Gr.  vx to,  under,  + NL,  plas- 

tron, q.  v.]  The  third  lateral  piece  of  the  plas- 
tron of  a turtle:  applied  by  Huxley  (“Anat. 


a putting  under,  subjoining,  hypophora,  < mo- 
ipepeiv,  carry  away  under,  put  under,  subjoin,  < 


Vert.,”  p.  174)  to  what  others  call  Uyposternum. 
See  second  cut  under  Clielonia. 


mo,  under,' + tfiepeiv  = E.  hearl.]  In  rhet.,  the  hypopodium  (hi-po-po'di-um),  pi.  hypofo- 
statement  of  an  opponent’s  objection  or  of  an  (-^)*  [NL.  (cf.  LL.  hypopodium,  < Gr.  vtto- 
argument  which  might  be  urged  against  the  n odiov,  a foot-stove),  < Gr.  vtt 6,  under,  + 
speaker’s  or  writer’s  position.  The  hypophora  is  (j™^-)  = E./oof.J  In  oot.,  the  stalk  or  toot  of 
followed  by  the  answer  or  counter-argument,  called  the  the  carpels.  Lindley.  [Rare.  J 


hypopselaphesia 
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ap^S^a5i',p°?'sel'"'f®si'jy’,i-  tNLv  hyporadioli  (hi-po-ra-di'6-li),  n.  pi.  [NL  dim 
<(ir.  yn6  under,  + ifyAaipymg,  a,  touehmg,  < tpti-  of  hyporadii.]  The  br  ’ ' ’ *■’  ’ 

Aaoav.  TftAI-  tmifth  \ In  IY1/I  +h  Tinni-lnl  1 „ r.  „ t?  J.1 1 _ J 


?ia<f>av,  feel,  touch.]  In  pathol.,  partial loss^f 
the  tactile  sense, 
hypopterate  (in-pop'te-rat), 


vv-moj,  «.  ur,  viroirre- 
P°£i  winged,  < bird,  under,  + irrepov , a wing,  + 
-ate1.]  In  hot.,  having  a wing  produced  at  the 
base  or  below.  Lindley.  [Rare.] 
Hypopterygiacese  (hl-pop-te-rij-i-a'se-e),  n .pi. 
[NL.,  < Qr.  vtto,  under,  + irrcpv^,  irrepbyiov,  a 
wing,  < irrepdv,  a wing.]  A family  of  pleuro- 
carpous  or  lateral-fruited  mosses,  with  a pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  two  opposite  straight  rows  united 
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j ~~~  barbules  of  the  hyporadii ; 

the  lesser  processes  borne  upon  the  barbs  of  a 
, hyporachis  or  of  a hypoptilum. 

L>  Gt.  vTroTcre-  hyporchem,  n.  See  hyporcheme. 


median  row  of  smaller  stipuliform  leaves  on 
the  under  side.  The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  pa- 
renchymatous and  equal  in  all  parts.  It  be- 
longs to  the  classification  of  C.  Muller,  who 
also  wrote  it  Hypopterygei : a classification 
not  generally  followed, 
hypoptila,  n.  Plural  of  hypoptilum . 


hyporchema  (hi-pdr-ke'ina),  n. ; pi.  hyporclie- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as  hyporcheme, 
nyporchematic  (hFpdr-ke-mat'ik),  a.  [<  hypor- 
cherna(t-)  + -*<?.]  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to 
a hyporcheme  or  hyporchesis;  characterizing 
or  employed  in  hyporchemes:  as,  a hyporclie - 

mcitic  dance;  hyporcliematic  rhythms. Hypor- 

chematic  prosodiac,  in  anc.  pros.,  an  episynthetic  me- 
ter, consisting  of  an  anapestic  prosodiac  and  an  iambic 
dimeter  catalectic 


; — ivtvo  ujuittju  ail  o-uapcouxu  pxusuuiac  anti  an  iam Die 

on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem,  with  a third  ,dimeter catalectic 

median  row  of  smaller  stipuliform  leaves  on  hyporcheme,  hyporchem  (hl'por-kem,  -kem), 
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Gr.  vTropxyya,  < viropxelodai,  dance  with  or 
to  music,  < vtto,  under,  + bpxeiodcu , dance.]  In 
Gr.  antiq.  and  pros.,  a hymn  or  poem  sung  by 
the  main  body  of  the  chorus,  while  some  of  their 
number  accompanied  it  with  mimetic  dancing 
r-r , — -.-...vw.,™™™.  and  gesticulation.  The  hyporcheme,  like  the  psean,  was 

• J Pertaining  to  the  hypoptilum ; hypora-  sition  is  said  to  have  been  first  developed  by  ThaletasPin 
Chidian.  the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  and  we  still  possess  fragments 

hypoptilum  (hl-pop'ti-lum),  ».;  pi.  hypoptila  Hnda?°rchemes  by  Simonide8'  Pratinas,  Bacchylides,  and 

In "ornith.,  the  aftershaf^or^hyporachis41!)?  a f3  ffi"P6r'k§'®isl»  “•  [<  Gr.  birdpXvmg, 

feather;  the  whole  of  the  supplementary  plume  hyporcheme:  see  hyporcheme.-] 

which  springs  from  the  stem  of  the  main  feather  confranled hv ^,anoe, Wlth  slP+f  fe- 
at the  junction  of  calamus  and  rachis.  Hypoptila  by  f the  ehorus  W]th  Pant°- 

are  usually  present  in  the  general  plumage  of  birds^iut  miIme  action.  The  poem  sung  was  called  a liy- 
are  wanting  in  some  families,  as  owls,  and  are  never  de-  PWCheme, 

^nrheL«?iihf>,oei?iges  °tr  ?.hey  are  usually  hyporrhythmic  (hl-po-rith'mik),  a.  r<  Gr. 

with  a single  barrel.  See  hyporachis  and  aftershaft,  both 
of  which  are  more  frequently  used  than  hypoptilum. 

Hypopus  (hi'po-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b ~d,  under, 

+ trove  = E.  foot.]  1 . A supposed  genus  of 
aearoids.  Dughs,  1834.  Hence — 2.  [/.  c.]  A 
heteromorphous  nymph  of  certain  aearoids, 
formerly  supposed  to  he  a generic  type  of  the 
aearoids. 

The  true  hypopus  is  a heteromorphous  nymphal  form  hyposceilium  (hl-pd-se'ni-um) 

of  lyroglyphus,  and  possibly  of  some  allied,  or  other  se/rtin  7_si  TOT.  S rt„  ... 

genera.  Michael,  Jour.  Linn.  Soe.  (1884),  XVII.  379. 

hypopygia,  n.  Plural  of  liypopygium. 
nypopygial  (hl-po-pij'i-al),  a.  [<  hypopygium 
-t-  -at. J In  entom.,  situatedunder  the  end  of  the 
abdomen ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hy  popygiurri.  Hypopygia!  vadves.twooval  or  oblong 
cleft  plates  on  the  lower  side  of  the  last  abdominal  seg- 
ments, such  as  arefound  in  many  Tenthredinidce. 
hypopygium  (hi-po-pij'i-um),  n. ; pi.  hypopygia 
pa]-  [NL.,  < Gr.  moirbyiav,  the  rump,  < vtrd, 
under,  + irvyr/,  the  buttocks.]  In  entom.-.  (a) 

I he  lamellate  clasping-organ  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  of  many  male  dipterous  insects,  de- 
signed  to  retain  the  female.  In  some  species 
}L1Smuryilarge> and  turned  under  the  abdomen. 

(0)  I he  last  visible  ventral  segment  of  an  in- 
sect’s abdomen,  immediately  beneath  the  py- 
gidium,  or  last  dorsal  segment.  Kirby. 
hypopyum,  hypopyon  (hi-po'pi-um,  -on),  n. 

[JNL.,  < Gr.  vtroirvov,  a kind  of  ulcer,  neut.  of 
vtrotrvoc,  tending  to  suppuration,  < M,  under,  + 
trvov.  pus:  see  pus,  pyemia.]  In  pathol.,  an  ef- 
fusion of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 


, ' 1 _ i viuuivui,  \ i/mu,  uiiuer,  ~r  puu- 

yog,  rhythm:  see  rhythm.]  Deficient  in  rhythm: 
applied  to  a heroic  hexameter  in  which  the  end 
of  a foot  coincides  throughout  with  the  end  of 
a word.  Such  a line,  having  as  many  diereses  as  there 
are  feet  ending  within  the  line,  and  no  true  cesura,  loses 
all  rhythmic  coherence  and  continuity.  An  example  is : 

Sparsls  ||  hastis  ||  longis  ||  campus  ||  splendtt  6t  ||  horrgt. 

Ennius. 

--  — v—  rr  — — v,  11.:  pi.  hypo- 

scema  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  htroaKr/viovtthe  wall  un- 
der  the  front  of  the  stage,  < mo,  under,  + rmyvq, 
the  stage:  see  scene.]  In  the  ancient  Greek 
theater,  the  low  wall  beneath  the  logeion  or 
front  part  of  the  stage,  which  was  raised  upon 
it  above  the  orchestra  or  konistra.  This  wall  was 
frequently  ornamented  with  sculptured  reliefs,  as  in  the 
Dionysiac  theater  at  Athens,  or  with  columns  and  other 
architectural  features,  as  in  the  theater  of  Epidaurus.  A 
night  of  steps  in  the  middle  or  on  either  side  afforded 
communication  between  the  stage  and  the  orchestra 

hyposkeletal  (hl-po-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  mo, 
under,  + okcIvtov,  skeleton,  '4-  -al.]  In  anat., 
developed,  as  muscles,  below  the  endoskeleton : 
opposed  to  episkeletal. 

The  hyposkeletal  muscles  are  separated  from  the  epi- 
skeletal, not  only  by  the  endoskeleton  of  the  trunk,  . . . 
but  by  the  ventral  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  44. 

hypospadia  (hi-po-spa/di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtrootradiog  or  imoctradtaiog,  one  having  hypospa- 
dia,  < im6,  under,  + otrav,  draw.]  An  arrest  of 
development  of  the  male  generative  organs,  the 
urethra  being  more  or  less  extensively  open 

Ssr  « *. 

» ws  upon  many  feathers  of  most  birds.  Zd  ^ 

wedge-shaped  process  situated  on  the  neural 
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grows  upon  many  feathers  of  most  birds. 

t?  ^[ut)lUI'al  characters  no  less  important  separate  the 
Jihcas  from  the  Emeus,  and,  apart  from  their  verv  differ- 
ent physiognomy,  the  former  can  be  readily  recognized  bv 
the  rounded  form  of  their  contour-feathers,  which  want 
the  hyporrhachis  or  after-shaft  that  in  the  Emeus  and 
Cassowaries  is  so  long  as  to  equal  the  main  shaft. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  505. 

(6)  The  whole  of  such  a supplementary  feather; 
a hypoptilum : more  frequently  but  less  eorrect- 
ly  used  in  this  sense.  See  hypoptilum  and  after- 
shaft. Also  written  hyporrhachis. 
hyporadial  (hi-po-ra/di-al),  a.  [<  hyporadii  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyporadii. 
nyporadlljhi-po-ra ' di-i) , n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  biro, 


arch  below  the  postzygapophyses  of  the  verte- 
brae of  certain  extinct  reptiles  of  the  Permian 
period:  so  called  by  Cope,  and  later  named 
(hplosphene  by  Marsh.  The  process  projects  into  the 
neural  canal  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  neural  arch  and 
with  a corresponding  formation  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neural  arch  of  a succeeding  vertebra,  affords  an  articula- 
tion additional  to  those  made  by  the  zygapophyses  proper. 

hyposporangiumt  (hppo-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.  [< 

Gr.  bird,  under,  + oiropa,  a spore  or  seed,  + ay- 
yelov,  a vessel.]  The  indusium  growing  from 
beneath  the  spore-case  of  a fern.  Cooke.  Also 
under  +T,  rnAu.v  „ ,7V” VI' “ u1’ vnu’  called  indusium  inferior. 

sory  radii  or  barbs'  of  a' feather.”*  The  barbs  of  the  ^yP°'stasis  (lii  ‘ Il0;i ' ^ 7 sia)>  n-  i pi-  hypostases 
hyporachis  or  hypoptUum  are  to  the  supplemental^  tel  < <ir’  ondcraoig  a,  supporting, 

thei  what  the  radii  or  barbs  are  to  the  main  feather  • they  ^ounc|ai'ion,  substance,  reality,  < V7T ScraTog.  sub- 
htSklets1^  barbules  or  hyP°radioli,  but  never  hamuli  or  stantially  existing,  lit.  set  under,  < v^icrdvaL,  set 

under, pass,  stand  under, < too,  under,  + lordvai, 


hypostatic 

set,  = L.  stare  = E.  sta-nd.~\  1 . That  which  un- 
derlies something  else;  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  something ; foundation;  support. — 2. 
In  theol.,  a person  of  the  Trinity;  one  of  the 
three  real  and  distinct  subsistences  in  the  one 
undivided  substance  or  essence  of  God.  The 
Christian  uses  of  the  term  hypostasis  started  from  the 
meaning  a reality ; a real  personal  subsistence  or  sub- 
stance.  In  this  sense  the  word  could  be  used  of  God 
either  as  the  Trinity  or  as  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “character  of  his  [the 
I ather  sj  hypostasis,  ’ in  Heb.  i.  3,  has  been  variously  un- 
derstood, the  authorized  version  translating  it  “express 
image  of  his  person,”  and  the  revised  version,  “the  very 
image  [margin,  the  impress]  of  his  substance,”  and  the 
general  usage  of  the  early  church  being  unsettled  down 
to  tne  time  of  the  Arian  controversy.  In  the  Western 
enuren  the  word  person  ( persona , ttpoviottov)  had  come 
into  use  in  the  sense  still  retained  by  us,  and  hypostasis, 
substance,  or  subsistence  {substantia,  subsistentia)  was 
used  as  equivalent  to  * essence  ’ (overia).  The  Greeks  ob- 
jected to  persona  or  npoaionou  (properly,  a mask  or  dramatic 
character),  as  conveying  the  Patripassian  or  Sabellian 
idea  of  a mere  difference  of  manifestation,  and  npownov 
never  became  thoroughly  adopted  as  a Greek  theological 
ten*.  At  Alexandria,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  on 
the  other  hand,  hypostasis  had  come  to  be  generally  used 
m the  sense  of  ‘person,’  while  at  Antioch  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  there  were  two  different  parties 
among  the  orthodox : the  Meletians,  who  used  hypostasis 
in  the  sense  of  * person,’  and  the  Eustathians,  who  used  it  as 
equivalent  to  ‘substance*  or  ‘essence’ (ovaia).  At  a coun- 
Cl1  in,Aiexandria,  A.  d.  362,  under  St.  Athanasius,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  were  equally  orthodox,  and  held 
the  same  doctrine  under  a different  terminology,  and  after 
this  the  use  of  hypostasis  in  the  sense  of  ‘ essence  ’ was 
gradually  abandoned. 

That  two  natures  . . . could  have  been  concentred  into 
one  hypostasis.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  759. 

Essence  denotes  that  which  is  common  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.  It  denominates  the  substance,  or  constitu- 
tional being,  of  the  Deity,  which  is  possessed  alike  and  dif- 
ferently by  each  of  the  personal  distinctions.  . . . Hypos- 
tasis is  a term  which  was  more  subtle  in  its  meaning  than 
Essence.  It  denotes  not  that  which  is  common  to  the 
Three  in  One,  but  that  which  is  distinctive  of  and  pecu- 
liar to  them.  Shedd,  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,  I.  364. 

3.  In  metaph.,  a substantial  mode  by  which  the 
existence  of  a substantial  nature  is  determined 
to  subsist  by  itself  andbe  incommunicable ; sub- 
sistence.— 4.  A hypothetical  substance ; a phe- 
nomenon or  state  of  things  spoken  and  thought 
of  as  if  it  were  a substance. 

With  death  the  personal  activity  of  which  the  soul  is 
the  popular  hypostasis  is  put  into  commission  among  pos- 
terity, and  the  future  life  is  an  immortality  by  deputy 
(according  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  theory).  Huxley. 

5.  Principle:  a term  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  in  accordance 
with  their  doctrine  that  these  were  the  three 
principles  of  all  material  bodies. — 6.  In  med. : 
(a)  A sediment,  as  of  the  urine ; any  morbid 
deposition  in  the  body.  (6)  An  overfullness  of 
blood-vessels  caused  by  a dependent  position, 
as  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  (varicose  veins),  etc. ; 
hypostatic  congestion. 

Also  hypostasy. 

hypostasization  (hi-pos//ta-si-za/shon),  n . 

Same  as  hypostatization. 
hypostasize  (hl-pos'ta-siz),  v.  t.  [<  hypostasis 
+ -ize.]  Same  as  liypostatize. 

The  hypostasiziny  of  cause  as  will  seems  to  us  only  a 
more  refined  form  of  the  hypostasizing  of  particular  pro- 
cesses or  forces  of  Nature  as  persons,  to  which  mythology 
is  largely  referable.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXX.V.  223. 

hypostasy  (hi-pos'ta-si),  «.  [<  NL.  hypostasis, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  hypostasis. 

Wheir  as  in  that  vnion  the  rest  is  an  ineffable  mysterie 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  to  haue  one  subsistence  called 
& termed  an  hypostasie. 

Bp.  Gardiner , Explication,  fol.  117. 

hypostatic  (lii-po-stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tooorari- 
Kog,  belonging  to  substance,  < toocrarog , sub- 
stantially existing:  see  hypostasis. ] 1.  Re- 
lating to  hypostasis;  constitutive  or  elemen- 
tary. The  hypostatic  principles  are  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury.  See  hypostasis,  5. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men,  having  adopted  the  three 
hypostaticall  principles,  are  very  inclinable  to  reduce  all 
qualities  or  bodies  to  one  or  other  of  those  three  princi- 
ples; and  particularly  assign  for  the  cause  of  blackness 
the  sooty  steam  of  a dust  or  torrified  sulphur. 

Boyle,  Hist.  Colours,  Experiment  xv. 

2.  In  tlieol.,  personal,  or  distinctly  personal; 
pertaining  to  or  constituting  a distinct  being 
or  substance.  See  hypostasis,  2. 

Christians  who  . . . opposed  the  doctrine  of  a hypostat- 
ic Logos,  ...  or  of  an  independent  personal  subsistence 
of  the  Divine  Word.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  719. 

3.  In  med.,  arising  from  downward  pressure; 
caused  by  dependence:  as,  hypostatic  conges- 
tion. — Hypostatic  union,  the  union  of  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  in  the  one  hypostasis  or  person  of 
Christ. 

personal  or  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  80* 


hypostatical 


hypostatical  (hi-pd-stat'i-kal),  a. 
ic  + -al.\  Same  as  hypostatic. 

But  the  word  hypostatical  is  understood  only  by  those 
. . . that  are  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  is  properly 
used  ...  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one 
person.  Hobbes,  Ans.  to  Bp.  Bramhall,  p.  434. 

hypostatically  (hi-po-stat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
hypostatic  maimer ; personally ; in  actual  sub- 
stance. 

The  only  true  and  eternal  God  hypostatically  joined  with 
his  holy  humanity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 20. 
hypostatization  (M-pos//ta-ti-za'shpn),  n.  [< 
hypostatize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  hypostatiz- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  hypostatized.  Also 
liypostasization. 

Cousin  is  correct  in  pointing  out,  from  the  Realistic 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  hypostatiza- 
tion of  an  accident  like  colour  or  wisdom,  and  another 
thing  to  deny  the  foundation  in  reality  of  those  “ true 
and  legitimate  universals  ” which  we  understand  by  the 
terms  genera  and  species.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  421. 

hypostatize  (hi-pos'ta-tiz),  v.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. 
hypostatized,  ppr.  hypostatizing.  [<  liypostat-ic 
+ -ize.]  To  attribute  substantial  existence 
to ; make  into  or  regard  as  a distinct  individ- 
ual substance  or  reality.  A hypostatized  attribute 
is  one  which  is  itself  regarded  as  the  subject  of  attributes 
or  characters ; and  a hypostatized  relation  is  one  treated 
as  having  relations  to  other  relations.  Also  hypostatise, 
hypostasise,  hypostasize. 

We  then  hypostatise  the  zero;  we  baptize  it  with  the 
name  of  the  absolute.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

If  we  can  hypostatize  the  community,  and  treat  it  as  an 
individual  with  magnified  but  human  wants  and  satisfac- 
tions, then,  for  this  leviathan,  the  ethical  end  will  cor- 
respond to  what  is  called  Utilitarianism  or  Universalistic 
Hedonism.  W.  B.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Haturalism,  p.  43. 

hyposterna,  n.  Plural  of  liyposternum,. 
hyposternal  (hi-po-ster'nal),  a.  1.  Situated 
★or  occurring  below  the  sternum;  substernal: 
as,  hyposternal  pain. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  hyposternum  or  hypoplastron:  as,  the  hypo- 
sternal  scute  of  a tortoise.  S plastron. 
hyposternum  (hi-po-ster'num),  ».;  pi.  hypo- 
sterna  (-na).  [NL.,<  Gr.  toocrepvov,  neut.  of  mo- 


[<  hypostat-  hypostyle  (hi'po-stil),  a.  and  n. 

Xof,  resting  on  pillars  set  underneath,  < mo, 
under,  + ctvIwi;,  a pillar:  see  style2.']  I,  a. 
In  arch.,  having  the  roof  supported  by  pillars: 
the  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnak. 


2958  hypothecation 

[<  Gr.  imdoTv-  hypotenusal,  hypothennsal  (hl-pot-,  hl-poth- 


as, 

We  come  to  a hypostyle  hall  of  great  beauty,  formed  by 
two  ranges  of  larger  columns  in  the  centre,  and  three  rows 
of  smaller  ones  on  each  side. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  117. 

II.  n.  In  arch.,  a structure,  with  or  without 
inclosing  walls,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  columns;  a covered  colonnade;  a 
pillared  hall : applied  specifically  to  the  many- 


CTepvoc,  under  the  breast,  < to 6,  under,  + crip-  giver;  u„der  Egyptian. 

vov,  the  breast.]  The  third  lateral  piece  of  the  - - 

plastron  of  a turtle : called  the  hypoplastron  by 
Huxley.  See  second  cut  under  Chelonia. 
hypostigma  (hi-po-stig'maj,  ».;  pi . hypostigmai 
(-mi).  [<  Gr.  toooTiyp.fi,  a comma,  < tod,  under, 

+ an ypt/,  a point : see  stigma.]  Inpaleography, 
a point  like  the  modern  period,  used  with  the 
value  of  a comma.  Also  hypostigme. 
hypostoma  (hi-pos'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  hypostomata 
(hi-po-sto'ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  mo,  under,  + 
ordpa,  mouth"]  ” 1.  An  inferior  part  or  organ  of 
the  mouth  of  arthropods  and  some  other  animals. 

(o)  The  clypeus  of  dipterous  insects.  (6)  The  broad  curved 
sclerite  behind  the  lamina  labiaiis  of  myriapods.  Meinert. 

(c)  A median  formation  below  and  behind  the  mouth-parts 
of  some  crustaceans,  as  the  Eurypterida.  Also  called  me- 
tastoma.  (d)  The  labium  or  under  lip  of  trilobites.  (e)  The 
proboscis  of  liydrozoans.  Hyatt.  Also  hypostome. 

*•2.  [cap.]  Same  as  Hypostomus. 

Hypostomata  (hi-po-sto'ma-ta),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  mo,  under,  + rrropa,  mouth.]  1.  An  order 


Hypostyle  Hall  of  Karnak,  Egypt. 

columned  halls  of  a type  characteristic  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  religious  architecture.  The  cut 
shows  part  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
halls.  An  exterior  view  of  a later  and  smaller  example  is 


hyposulphite  (hl-po-sul'fit),  n.  [<  liyposul- 
ph-urous  + -ite2.]  A salt  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  (H2SO2).  Sodium  hyposulphite  (hyposulphite  of 
soda)  is  the  commercial  name  for  sodium  thiosulphnte,  a 
salt  of  thiosulphuric  acid  (H2S2O3),  which  is  used  by 
dyers  for  reducing  indigo,  and  generally  in  the  arts  as  a 
reducing  or  deoxidizing  agent — notably  in  photography, 
as  the  usual  chemical  for  fixing  plates  and  prints. 

hyposulphuric  (hI//po-sul-fu'rik),  a.  Same  as 
dithionic. 

hyposulphurous  (lu-po-sul'fer-us),  a.  [<  hy- 
po- + sulphurous.]  Next  in  a series  below  sul- 
phurous : used  only  in  the  following  phrase. 
—Hyposulphurous  acid,  (a)  An  acid,  H2,S0o,  differ- 
ing  in  composition  from  sulphurous  acid  only  by  having 
one  less  oxygen  atom  in  the  molecule,  (b)  A totally  dis- 
tinct acid,  H2S2O3,  now  called  thiosulphuric  acid.  See 
thiosulphuric. 

hyposyllogistic  (hi-po-sil-o-jis'tik),  a.  [<  hypo- 
+ syllogistic.]  Concluding  necessarily  like  a 
syllogism,  hut  not  strictly  syllogistic. 


or  suborder  of  fishes,  confined”  to  the  eastern  hyposynaphe  (hl-po-sin  a-fe),  n.  [<  Gr.  tooav- 
• - - - - - va<j>f/,  < mocvvanruv,  combine  slightly,  < mo,  un- 

der, -1-  awdirreiv,  join  together,  combine,  < avv, 
along  with,  + airretv,  join.]  In  early  music,  the 
separation  of  two  tetrachords  by  a tetrachord 
conjunct  with  both,  as  between  the  hypaton 
and  the  synnemenon.  See  tetrachord. 
hypotactic  (hi-po-tak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  toorauTi- 
Koy,  subordinate,’  subjoined,  < tooraomw,  place 
under,  subject:  see  hypotaxis.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by  hypotaxis;  dependent: 
as,  two  temporal  clauses  in  hypotactic  con- 
struction. 

hypotarsal  (hl-po-tar'sal),  a.  [<  hypotarsus  + 
-at.]  Pertaining’  to  or  having  the  character  of 
the  hypotarsus. 

hypotarsus  (hi-po-tar'sus),  n. ; pi.  hypotarsi 
(-si).  [NL.,<  Gr.  im6,  under,  + rapedf,  the  flat  of 
the  foot : see  tarsus.]  In  ornith.,  the  talus  or  so- 
called  calcaneum ; a bony  process  or  ossification 
at  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  main 
tarsometatarsal  hone,  supposed  to  answer  to  dis- 
tal tarsal  elements  of  the  reptilian  or  mamma- 
lian foot.  It  is  usually  a prominent  feature  of  the  upper 
end  and  plantar  aspect  of  a bird’s  tarsus,  and  is  perforated 
by  canals  for  the  passage  of  tendons  of  flexor  muscles  of 
the  toes.  See  cut  under  tarsometatarsus. 

hypotaxis  (h!-po-tak'sis);  n.  [NL.,  < Gr . vk6- 
rafif,  subjection,  submission,  < moramreiv,  place 
under,  subject,  < to 6,  under,  4-  raooetv,  arrange.] 
In  gram.,  dependent  construction : opposed  to 
parataxis. 

How  to  make  hypotaxis  out  of  parataxis,  we  must  have 
a joint.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Jour.  Philol.,  XVI.  420. 


seas,  alone  represented  by  the  family  Pcgasidm. 
of  uncertain  position,  but  now  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  sticklebacks  and  sea-horses. 
Originally  written  in  the  French  form  Hyposto- 
mides by  Dumeril. — 2.  Agroupof  echinoderms. 
J.  E.  Gray,  1840. — 3.  Infusorians  in  which  the 
mouth  is  inferior  or  ventral.  Diesing,  1865. 
hypostomatous  (hi-po-stom'a-tus),  a.  [as  hy- 
postoma(t-)  + -ous.]  Having  the  mouth  in- 
ferior or  ventral,  as  some  infusorians, 
hypostome  (hi'po-stom),  n.  [<  NL.  hypostoma, 
a.  v.]  Same  as  hypostoma,  1. 

Hypostomidse  (hi-po-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Hy- 
pos io?n  us  + -idee.]  A family  of  nematogna- 
thous  fishes,  named  from  the  genus  Hyposto- 
mus : same  as  Loricariidce. 
hypostomous  (hi-pos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  too, 
under,  + ardya,  mouth.]  In  ichth.,  having  the 
mouth  inferior. 

Hypostomus  (hi-pos'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
too,  under,  + erdpa,  mouth.]  A genus  of  fishes, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  inferior  and  under  the 
snout,  typical  of  the  family  Hypostomidce.  La- 
cep  tide,  1803.  Also  Hypostoma. 
hypostrophe  (hi-pos'tro-fe),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
moarpotpy,  a tprning  about,  recurrence,  < to o- 
arptyuv,  turn  about,  return,  < too,  under,  + arpt- 
Qeiv,  turn:  see  strophe.]  If.  In  med.:  (a)  The 
act  of  a patient  in  turning  himself,  (b)  Return 
of  a disease;  relapse. — 2.  In  rhet.,  the  use  of 
insertion  or  parenthesis ; return  to  the  subject 
after  parenthesis. 


e-hu'sal),  a.  [<  hypotenuse,  hypothenuse,  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  a hypotenuse ; of  the  nature  of 
a hypotenuse ; forming  or  formed  by  a hypote- 
nuse. 

Light  ia  incident  in  such  a manner  that  the  angle  of  in- 
ternal incidence  at  the  hypotenusal  aide  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  angle  of  total  reflection.  Airy,  Optica,  prop,  xvit 

hypotenuse,  hypothenuse  (hl-pot'-,  hl-poth'- 
e-nus),  n.  [Prop,  hypotenuse,  hut  the  errone- 
ous form  hypothenuse  is  more  common;  < F. 
hypotenuse  = Sp.  hipotenusa  = Pg.  hypothenusa 
= It.  ipotenusa,  < LL.  hypotenusa,  < Gr.  toore't- 
vovaa,  or  in  full  y ryv  dpdr/v  yuviav  to oreivovaa, 
7r/U vpa,  the  side  subtending  the  right  angle, 
ppr.  fern,  of  tooretvuv,  stretch  under,  subtend, 

< tod  (=  L.  sub),  under,  + -sinew  (=  L.  ten- 
dere),  stretch:  see  tend1,  tone1.]  In  geom.,  the 
side  of  a right-angled  triangle  opposite  the  right 
angle. 

hypothalli,  n.  Plural  of  hypothallus. 
hypothalline  (hi-po-thal'in),  a.  [<  hypothal- 
lus + -me1.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the 
hypothallus. 

hypothallus  (hi-po-thal'us),  n. ; pi.  hypothalli 
(-1).  [NL.,  < Gr.  mi i,  under,  + da'My,  a young 

shoot  or  branch,  a frond.]  In  lichens,  a mass 
of  delicate  filaments  upon  which  a tliallus  is 
first  developed.  It  is  a horizontal  stratum,  which  is 
developed  immediately  upon  the  prothallus,  and  consists 
of  interlacing  filaments  or  of  elongated  rounded  ceUules. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a white  or  whitish  color,  but  is  usually 
dark  or  blackish.  A secondary  form  consists  of  vertical 
rhizoid  flbrillaj,  which  are  usually  branching  and  tufted  at 
the  extremities. 

hypothec  (hi-poth'ek),  n.  [=  D.  hypotheek  = 
G.  Dan.  hypothek  — Sw.  hypotek,  < F.  liypotliique 
= Pr.  hypoteca,  ypotlieca  = Sp.  liipoteca  = Pg. 
liypotheca  = It.  ipoteca,  < LL.  hypotlieca,  < Gr. 
to oOrjKy,  a pledge,  deposit,  mortgage,  < tooride- 
vat,  place  under:  see  hypothesis  and  theca.]  1. 
Same  as  hypothecation,  1. 

Possession,  Usucaption,  Bonitarian  ownership,  and  Hy- 
pothek  occupy  together  a prodigious  Bpace  in  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  357. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a legal  lien  given  to  a creditor 
upon  property,  to  secure  the  payment  of  his 
demand.  It  usually  if  not  always  implies  that  posses- 
sion remains  with  the  debtor,  and  that  the  creditor  has 
only  a right  of  action.  In  case  of  vessels  it  may  be  created 
by  agreement.  Tacit  or  legal  hypothec  exists  by  implica- 
tion of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  a landlord’s  lien  on  crops  for 
rent,  and  the  lien  of  an  attorney  or  law  agent  for  costs. 
The  term  is  also  applied  in  a general  sense  to  the  prefer- 
ence over  other  debts  against  an  estate  given  by  law  to 
some  demands,  such  as  funeral  expenses,  wages,  etc. 

hypothecary  (hi-poth'e-ka-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  hy- 
po thecarius,  < liypotheca,'  a pledge:  see  hy- 
pothec.] Of  or  pertaining  to  hypothecation 
or  mortgage : as,  a hypothecary  note  (that  is,  a 
note  given  in  acknowledgment  of  a debt,  but 
which  cannot  pass  into  circulation).  Also  hy- 
potliecatory — Hypothecary  action,  in  civil  law , an 
action  to  enforce  a hypothecation  of  property  by  its  sale, 
and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  the  debt. — Hy- 
pothecary debt.  See  debt. 

hypothecate  (hi-poth'e-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
hypothecated,  ppr.  hypothecating.  [<  ML.  hy- 
pothecates, pp.  of  hypothecare,  hypothecate, 

< LL.  hypotlieca,  a pledge:  see  hypothec.]  1. 
To  pledge  to  a creditor  in  security  for  some 
debt  or  demand,  but  without  giving  the  credi- 
tor corporeal  control;  mortgage,  leaving  the 
owner  in  possession. — 2.  To  put  in  pledge  by 
delivery,  as  stocks  or  effects  of  any  kind,  as 
security  for  a debt  or  other  obligation. 

hypothecation  (hi-poth-e-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
hypothecation-), < hypothecare, hypothecate:  see 
hypothecate.]  1.  In  Horn,  law,  mortgage;  a 
contract  lien  given  by  a debtor  to  his  creditor 
as  security,  without  giving  him  possession  of 
the  property.  It  usually  if  not  always  related  to  real 
property,  while  security  upon  personal  property  was  given 
by  possession,  and  termed  pignus,  or  pledge. 

The  Athenian  anorinvu-ma.,  or  hypothecations,  were  open 
and  notorious  like  our  old  feoffments. 

Sir  it.  Jones,  A Commentary  on  Isseus. 

2.  In  French  law  (hypotheque),  a lien  on  im- 
movable property  for  security  of  a debt,  with- 
out giving  the  creditor  possession.  Legal  hypothe- 
cation  is  that  which  is  implied  by  law ; judicial  hypotheca- 
tion, that  which  is  established  by  a judgment  of  a court, 
affecting  particular  real  property  or  all  the  real  property  of 
a particular  debtor ; and  conventional  hypothecation , that 
which  is  created  by  contract  before  a magistrate  or  notary. 
Immobilized  shares  in  the  Bank  of  France  are  deemed  im- 
movable property  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  hypotheca- 
tion. Vessels  may  be  the  subject  of  conventional  hypothe- 
cation. 

3.  Id  ADierican  financial  usage,  a pledge ; a lien 
on  personal  property,  particularly  on  negotia- 
ble securities,  given  by  a debtor  by  transfer- 


hypothecation 

ring  possession,  with  evidences  of  title,  to  his 
creditor.  In  this  use  the  term  always  implies  creation 
by  contract,  and  that  the  securities  hypothecated  are  put 
or  supposed  to  be  put  beyond  the  control  of  the  debtor 
until  payment  of  his  debt. 

I would  give 

My  laurels,  living  and  to  live, 

Or  as  much  cash  as  you  could  raise  on 
Their  value  by  hypothecation. 

HallecJc , The  Recorder. 
4.  In  modem  commercial  usage,  the  mortgage 
of  a vessel  or  her  cargo,  as  in  the  phrase  hypothe- 
cation bond,  a bottomry  bond  or  respondentia 
bond.  See  bottomry  and  respondentia. 
hypothecator  (hl-poth'e-ka-tor),  n.  [<  hypoth- 
ecate + -or.]  One  'who  pledges  anything  as 
security. 

hypothecatory  (hi-poth'e-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  hy- 
pothecate. + - ory .]  Same  as  hypothecary. 
hypothecial  (hi-po-the'si-al),  a.  [<  h ypothecium 
+ -ah']  Pertaining  to  the  hypothecium. 
hypotheeium  (hl-po-the'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mo,  under,  + dr/iey/a,  case:  see  theca.]  In  lot., 
the  layer,  usually  dense,  of  hyphal  tfcsue  im- 
mediately beneath  the  hymenium. 
hypothek,  n.  See  hypothec. 
hypothenar  (hi-poth'e-nar),  n.  and  a.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  inrodevap,  the  part  of  the  palm  next  the  fin- 

fers,<  vn 6,  under,  + dhap,  thepalm  of  the  hand.] 
. n.  In  anat.  and  eool.,  the  fleshy  prominence 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
at  the  base  of  the  little  finger.  See  thenar. 
Also  called  hypothenar  eminence. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  upon  the 
hypothenar — Hypothenar  muscles,  those  muscles 
which  collectively  act  upon  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

hypothenusal,  hypothenuse.  See  hypotenusal, 
It hypotenuse . 

hypothesis  (hi-poth'e-sis),  n, ; pi.  hypotheses 
(-sez).  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  liypothese  = Sw.  hypotes 

= F.  hypo  these  = Sp.  hipotesis  = Pg.  liypothese 
= It.  ipotesi,  < Gr.  virofkctc,  a groundwork,  foun- 
dation, base,  supposition,  lit.  a placing  under, 
that  which  is  placed  under,  < hnoriQevai , place 
under,  < vir6,  under,  + nBkvai,  place,  put,  > Beats,  a 
putting:  see  thesis.  CL  hypothec.]  1.  A condi- 
tion ; that  from  which  something  follows : as, 
freedom  is  the  hypothesis  of  democracy.  [Rare- 
ly used  in  English.] — 2.  A proposition  as- 
sumed and  taken  for  granted,  to  be  used  as  a 
premise  in  proving  something  else ; a postulate. 

Sooner  than  abandon  his  theoiy,  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance of  hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will 
not  resort.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  385. 

When  some  hypothesis,  absurd  and  vain. 

Has  Ailed  with  all  its  fumes  a critic’s  brain. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  444. 

3.  A supposition;  a judgment  concerning  an 
imaginary  state  of  things,  or  the  imaginary  state 
of  things  itself  concerning  whose  consequences 
some  statement  is  made  or  question  is  asked ; 
the  antecedent  of  a conditional  proposition ; the 
proposition  disproved  byreductio  ad  absurdum; 

The  angles  BGH,  GHD  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  by 
hypothesis.  Playfair’s  Euclid,  I.  28. 

4.  The  conclusion  of  an  argument  from  conse- 
quent and  antecedent ; a proposition  held  to  be 
probably  true  because  its  consequences,  accord- 
ing to  known  general  principles,  are  found  to 
be  true;  the  supposition  that  an  object  has  a 
certain  character,  from  which  it  would  necessa- 
rily follow  that  it  must  possess  other  charac- 
ters which  it  is  observed  to  possess.  The  word 
has  always  been  applied  in  this  sense  to  theories  of  the 
planetary  system.  Kepler  held  the  hypothesis  that  Mars 
moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit  with  the  sun  in  one  focus,  de- 
scribing equal  areas  in  equal  times,  the  ellipse  having  a 
certain  size,  shape,  and  situation,  and  the  perihelion  be- 
mg  reached  at  a certain  epoch.  Of  the  three  coordinates 
of  the  planet  s position,  two,  determining  its  apparent  po- 
sition, were  directly  observed,  but  the  third,  its  varying 
distance  from  the  earth,  was  the  subject  of  hypothesis, 
lhe  hypothesis  of  Kepler  was  adopted  because  it  made  the 
apparent  places  just  what  they  were  observed  to  be.  A 
hypothesis  is  of  the  general  nature  of  an  inductive  conclu- 
sion, but  it  differs  from  an  induction  proper  in  that  it  in- 
volves no  generalization,  and  in  that  it  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  observed  facts  according  to  known  general  princi- 
P , distinctioh  between  induction  and  hypothesis 

is  illustrated  by  the  process  of  deciphering  a despatch  writ- 
ten  m a secret  alphabet.  A statistical  investigation  will 
show  that  m English  writing,  in  general,  the  letter  e oc- 
curs  far  more  frequently  than  any  other ; this  general  prop- 
osition is  an  induction  from  the  particular  cases  examined. 

If  now  the  despatch  to  be  deciphered  is  found  to  contain 
26  characters  or  less,  one  of  which  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently  than  any  of  the  others,  the  probable  explanation 
is  that  each  character  stands  for  a letter,  and  the  mostfre- 
quent  one  for  e ; this  is  hypothesis.  At  the  outset,  this  is 
a hypothesis  not  only  in  the  present  sense,  but  also  in  that 
of  being  a provisional  theory  insufficiently  supported.  As 
the  process  of  deciphering  proceeds,  however,  the  infer- 
ences become  more  and  more  probable,  until  practical  cer- 
tainty is  attained.  Still  the  nature  of  the  evidence  re- 
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mains  the  same ; the  conclusion  is  held  true  for  the  sake 
of  the  explanation  it  affords  of  observed  facts.  Generally 
speaking,  the  conclusions  of  hypothetic  inference  cannot 
be  arrived  at  inductively,  because  their  truth  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  direct  observation  in  single  cases ; nor  can  the  con- 
clusions of  inductions,  on  account  of  their  generality,  be 
reached  by  hypothetic  inference.  For  instance,  any  his- 
torical fact,  as  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  once  lived,  is  a 
hypothesis ; for  we  believe  the  proposition  because  its  ef- 
fects— current  tradition,  the  histories,  the  monuments, 
etc.— are  observed.  No  mere  generalization  of  observed 
facts  could  ever  teach  us  that  Napoleon  lived.  Again,  we 
inductively  infer  that  every  particle  of  matter  gravitates 
toward  every  other.  Hypothesis  might  lead  to  this  result 
for  any  given  pair  of  particles,  but  never  could  show  that 
the  law  is  universal.  The  chief  precautions  to  be  used  in 
adopting  hypotheses  are  two  : first,  we  should  take  pains 
not  to  confine  our  verifications  to  certain  orders  of  effects 
to  which  the  supposed  fact  would  give  rise,  but  to  exam- 
ine effects  of  every  kind ; secondly,  before  a hypothesis  can 
be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a suggestion,  it  must 
have  produced  successful  predictions.  For  example,  hy- 
potheses concerning  the  luminiferous  ether  have  had  the 
defect  that  they  would  necessitate  certain  longitudinal  os- 
cillations to  which  nothing  in  the  phenomena  corresponds ; 
and  consequently  these  theories  ought  not  to  be  held  as 
probably  true,  but  only  as  analogues  of  the  truth.  As  long 
as  the  kinetical  theory  of  gases  merely  explained  the  laws 
of  Boyle  and  Charles,  which  it  was  constructed  to  explain, 
it  had  little  importance ; but  when  it  was  shown  that  dif- 
fusion, viscosity,  and  conductibility  in  gases  were  con- 
nected and  subject  to  those  laws  which  theory  had  predict- 
ed, the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  became  very  great. 

I asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Locusts,  and  whether 
the  History  might  not  be  better  accounted  for,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  winged  Creatures  that  fell  so  thick  about 
the  Camp  of  Israel?  but  by  his  answer  it  appear’d  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  Hypothesis. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  61. 

We  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and 
of  our  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity.  . . . But  hitherto  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  those  proper- 
ties of  gravity  from  phenomena,  and  I frame  no  hypoth- 
eses ; for  whatever  is  not  deduced  from  the  plisenomena 
is  to  be  called  an  hypothesis;  and  hypotheses,  whether  me- 
taphysical  or  physical,  whether  ol  occult  qualities  or  me- 
chanical, have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy. 

Newton,  Principia  (tr.  by  Motte),  iil. 

5.  An  ill-supported  theory;  a proposition  not 
believed,  but  whose  consequences  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  compare  with  facts. 

An  hypothesis  is  any  supposition  which  we  make  (either 
without  actual  evidence,  or  on  evidence  avowedly  insuf- 
ficient), in  order  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it  conclusions 
in  accordance  with  facts  which  are  known  to  he  real : un- 
der the  idea  that  if  the  conclusions  to  which  the  hvvothesis  ns*  " ,,  „ 

leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypothesis  either  must  be  or  pOthGtist  (hi-poth  e-tist),  n.  [(  hypothetic) 
at  least  is  likely  to  be  true.  J.  S.  Mill.  + Same  as  lnjpothesist. 

hypothetize  (hi-poth'e-tlz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
hypothetized,  ppr.  hypotheUzing.  [<  hypothetic) 
+ -ize.]  Same  as  hypothesize. 
hypotrachelium  (hr'po-tra-ke'li-um),  n. ; pi. 
hypotrachelm  (-a).  [<  L.  hypotrachelium,  in 

arch.,  < Gr.  virorpaxifkiov,  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  the  neck  of  a column,  < virorpaxyfoe,  un- 
der the  neck,  < int6,  under,  4-  - pdi  Xrf/.oc , the  neck.] 
In  arch.,  in 
the  Doric  or- 
der, the  junc- 
tion of  the  cap- 
ital and  the 
shaft,  marked 
by  a bevel  or 
cut  around  the 
lower  edge  of 
the  capital 
block.  The  chan- 
neling  is  carried 
across  the  hypo- 
trachelium, upon 
the  capital,  as  far 
as  the  annulets. 

The  liypotrache- 


hypotrichously 

The  numerical  estimates  of  a large  savage  population 
must,  of  course,  be  in  a great  degree  hypothetical. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  note. 

The  great  event  of  Wordsworth’s  school-days  was  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  left  what  may  be  called  a hypo- 
thetical estate,  consisting  chiefly  of  claims  upon  the  first 
Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  206. 

Destructive  hypothetical  syllogism,  a reasoning  in 
this  form : If  A is,  B is ; but  B is  not,  therefore  A is  not. — 
Hypothetical  argument.  See  argument.— Hypothet- 
ical baptism.  Same  as  conditional  baptism  (which  see, 
under  baptism).—  Hypothetical  period,  in  gram.,  a sen- 
tence expressing  a condition  and  conclusion,  or  composed 
of  a protasis  and  an  apodosis.— Hypothetical  propo- 
sition, in  logic : (a)  A proposition  consisting  of  an  antece- 
dent and  a consequent  clause ; one  which  states  that  two 
facts  are  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent ; one 
which  excludes  an  event  from  the  universe  of  possibility. 
(Jj)  A proposition  consisting  of  two  or  more  clauses  united 
by  conjunctions,  or  which  states  a relation  to  exist  be- 
tween different  possibilities.— Hypothetical  question, 
a form  of  question  allowed  by  the  modern  law  of  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  the  opinion  of  an  expert  wit- 
ness, such  facts  as  the  interrogating  counsel  claims  he 
has  already  proved  being  stated  as  a hypothesis,  and  the 
witness  being  requested  to  state  to  the  jury  what  his  opin- 
ion is,  supposing  or  assuming  such  facts  to  be  true.— Hy- 
pothetical syllogism,  a syllogism  in  which  one  of  the 
premises  is  a hypothetical  proposition.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  the  form  of  inference  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  direct  hypothetical  syllogism : If  it  lightens, 
it  will  thunder ; it  does  lighten  ; hence,  it  will  thunder. 
But  some  logicians  refuse  the  name  of  syllogism  to  this  in- 
ference, and  consider  the  simplest  type  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logism to  be  : If  it  lightens,  it  will  thunder ; if  it  rains,  it 
will  lighten ; hence,  if  it  rains,  it  will  thunder. 

II.  n.  A hypothetical  proposition. 

Universal  abstract  judgments  and  hypotheticals,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  assert  merely  necessary  connexion 
of  ideal  content,  and  therefore  point  only  to  that  in  the 
real  which  is  the  ground  of  the  consequence  necessarily 
following.  Mind,  IX.  128. 

hypothetically  (hi-po-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
hypothetical  manner  or  relation;  conjecturally. 

Whenever  anatomical  investigation  shows  the  combined 
action  of  several  distinct  fibres,  the  resulting  sensation 
may,  hypothetically,  be  regarded  as  composite. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  59. 

hypothetico-disjunctive  (M-po-thet/i-ko-dis- 
jungk'tiv),  a.  Combining  the  characters  of  the 


Documentary;  monophyletic,  nebular,  etc. , hypothe- 
sis. See  the  adjectives.— Hypothesis  of  degeneration. 

bee  degeneration.  = Syn.  Speculation,  etc.  See  theory. 

hypothesise,  v . i . See  hypothesize. 
hypothesist  (hi-poth' e-sist),  n.  [<  hypotheses) 
★+  -ist.]  One  who  defends  a hypothesis, 
hypothesize  (hi-poth'e-siz),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp. 
hypothesized,  ppr.  hypothesizing.  [<  hypotheses) 
+ -ize.]  To  form  hypotheses.  Also  hypotlie- 
sise,  hypothetize . 

One  certain  proof  is,  that  the  Greeks  soon  lost  or  entirely 
neglected  it,  when  they  began  to  hypothesise. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  § 4. 

We  might  write  and  talk  and  hypothesize,  theorize,  and 
reason  I Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  229. 

hypothetic  (hl-po-thet 'ik),  a,  [=  F.  hypotlietique 
= Sp.  hipotetico  = Pg.  hypothetico  = It.  ipote- 
tico  (cf.  D.  G.  hypothetisch  = Dan.  hypothetisk 
= Sw.  liypotetisk),  < LL.  hypotheticus , one  who 
proceeds  hypothetically,  < Gr.  vtt odert/cog,  sup- 
posed, hypothetical,  < vtz oOeoig,  hypothesis : see 
hypothesis.]  Founded  on  or  characterized  by  a 
hypothesis;  supposititious;  conjectural. 

Essential  errors  in  first  principles  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily lead  to  erroneous  inferences ; and  it  is  in  vain  that 
hypothetic  notions  will  be  assumed,  in  order  to  give  the 
desired  consistency  to  any  particular  theory. 

T.  Cogan,  Disquisitions,  ii.  1. 

Hypothetic  inference.  See  inference. — Hypothetic 
realism  or  dualism,  the  metaphysical  doctrine  that  ob- 
jects external  to  the  consciousness  of  the  subject,  though 
not  immediately  known,  may  be  inferred  to  exist  from  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness. 

hypothetical  (hi-po-thet'i-kal),  a,  and  n.  [<  hy- 
pothetic + -al.]  1.  a.  Same  as  hypothetic,  and 
the  more  common  form. 

I may  notice  by  the  way  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  va- 
nation  in  the  language  of  logicians  in  regard  to  the  terms 
conditional  and  hypothetical.  You  are  aware  that  condi- 
tionalis  in  Latin  is  commonly  applied  as  a translation  of 
hypothetikos  in  Greek;  and  by  Boethius,  who  was  the 
first  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the  logical  doc- 
trine of  hypotheticals,  the  two  terms  are  used  convertibly 
with  each  other.  By  many  of  the  schoolmen,  however 
the  term  hypothetical  (hypotheticus)  was  used  to  denote 
the  genus,  and  the  term  conditional  to  denote  the  species, 
and  from  them  this  nomenclature  has  passed  into  many 
of  the  more  modern  compends  of  logic— and  among 
others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and  Whately.  This  latter 
usage  is  wrong.  If  either  term  is  to  be  used  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  other,  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus ; and  so 
it  has  accordingly  been  employed  by  the  best  logicians. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Hypotrachelium  [h,  h),  from  a column  of  the 
Parthenon. 

bum  lias  the  appearance  of  a shaip  black  line  encircling 
the  shaft  near  its  summit.  Its  material  function  was  to 
preserve  the  sharp  arrises  of  the  capital  from  chipping 
when  the  block  was  put  in  place ; its  artistic  function  is 
to  serve  as  the  first  step  in  the  transition  from  the  verti- 
cal lines  of  the  shaft  to  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Vitruvius  applies  the  term  hypotrachelium  to  the 
entire  neck  of  the  capital,  or  that  part  which,  while  in 
one  block  with  the  echinus,  forms  a continuation  of  the 
shaft.  Also  incision,  hypotrachelion. 

Hypotricha  (hi-pot'ri-ka),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mo,  under,  + 8pl%  ( rpix -),  hair.]  An  order  of 
eiliate  infusorians.  These  animalcules  arefree-swim- 
ming,  and  are  mostly  flattened  or  compressed ; the  loco- 
motive cilia  are  confined  to  the  inferior  or  ventral  surface, 
and  often  variously  modified ; the  superior  or  dorsal  sur- 
face is  usually  smooth  or  glabrous,  but  occasionally  bears 
a few  scattered  or  longitudinal  rows  of  immotile  setose 
cilia ; the  oral  and  anal  apertures  are  conspicuously  de- 
veloped, and  ventrally  located ; and  tricliocysts  are  rarely 
developed.  The  order  was  founded  by  Stein,  and  is  con- 
trasted with  Heterotricha,  Holotricha,  and  Peritricha.  It 
contains  about  6 families  and  40  genera. 

hypotrichous  (hi-pot'ri-kus),  a.  [As  Hypotricha 
+ -ous.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hypotricha, 
or  to  one  of  them. — 2.  Having  locomotory  cilia 
confined  to  the  under  side  of  the  body:  specifi- 
cally said  of  the  Hypotricha. 

hypotrichously  (ln-pot'ri-kus-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
be  eiliate  underneath.  S.  Kent. 


Hypotriorchis 

Hypotriorchis  (hI-pot-ri-6r'kis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bw orptbpxyg,  a kind  of  broad-winged  hawk,  < bird, 
under,  + rpiopxyc,  a kind  of  hawk,  prob.  the 
buzzard,  < rpiopxn f,  with  three  testicles,  < rpelg 
(vpi-),  = E.  three,  + 6px‘ f,  a testicle.]  A genus 
of  true  falcons,  of  the  subfamily  Falconitue,  of 
small  size,  represented  by  such  species  as  the 
European  hobby  ( H . suhhuteo)  and  merlin  ( H . 
aisalon),  and  the  American  pigeon-hawk  (H.  co- 
lumbarius):  now  commonly  rated  as  a subgenus 
of  Falco.  Boie,  1826. 

hypotrochoid  (hi-pot'ro-koid),  n.  [<  Gr.  vivo, 
under,  + E.  trochoid.']  ’ A curve  which  can  be 
traced  by  a point  rigidly  connected  with  a cir- 
cle which  rolls  upon  the  interior  of  another 
circle. 

This  curve  [one  described  by  a gyroscopic  pendulum] 
...  is  a species  of  hypotrochoid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  353. 

hypotympanic  (hp'po-tim-pan'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  mo,  under,  +’  rvp~avov,  a kettledrum: 
see  tympanum.]  I.  a.  Situated  beneath  the 
tympanum : as,  the  hypotympanic  bone. 

II.  n.  The  so-called  tympanic  bone,  as  of 
birds  and  reptiles,  commonly  called  the  quad- 
rate or  os  quadratum,  which  in  many  vertebrates 
below  mammals  forms  the  suspensorium  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Correlated  with  epitympanic.  See 
quadrate,  n.  See  cuts  at  Crotalus  and  Gallinee. 
hypotypic  (hi-po-tip'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ rvivog,  type.]  Subtypical;  not  quite  typical: 
opposed  to  liypertypic. 

hypotypical  (hi-po-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  hypotypic 
t -al.]  Same  as  hypotypic. 
hypotyposis  (hFpo-ti-po'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vKOTviroaig,  a sketch,  outline,  < vtvotvtvovv,  form 
slightly,  sketch  out,  < mo,  under,  + rvirog,  im- 
pression, type.]  1.  In  rhet.,  vivid  description 
of  a scene  or  an  event,  as  though  it  were  present 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience ; an  oratorical 
word-picture. — 2.  A sketch  or  outline  of  a sci- 
ence.—The  Hypotyposes,  the  title  of  the  exposition 
of  the  Pyrrhonian  philosophy  by  Sextus  Empiricus. 

hypoxanthic  (hi-pok-san'thik),  a.  [<  hypoxan- 
th(ine ) + -ic.]  Derived  from  or  having  the 
character  of  hypoxanthine. 
hypoxanthine  (hl-pok-san'thin),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vir6i;av8og,  yellowish-  or  lightish-brown  (<  inr6, 
under,  + f avdog , yellow),  + -ine2.]  A sub- 
stance (C5H4N4O)  found  in  the  muscles,  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs,  which  crystallizes  in 
needlos  and  forms  compounds  with  both  acids 
and  bases.  It  is  also  produced  during  the  pu- 
trefaction of  proteids.  Also  called  sarcine. 
hypoxid  (hi-pok'sid),  n.  [<  Hypoxis  {-id-).] 
A plant  of  the  order  H 'ypoxidacew.  Bindley. 
Hypoxidacese  (hi-pok-si-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hypoxis  (-id-)  + -acese.]  A former  family 
of  plants,  the  genera  of  which  are  now  referred 
to  the  family  Amaryllidacese  and  tribe  Hy- 
poxidese. 

Hypoxidese  (hi-pok-sid'e-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  (Rob- 
ert Brown),  < Hypoxis  (-id-)  4-  -ere.]  A tribe  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  family  Ama- 
ryllidaceee,  typified  by  the  genus  Hypoxis. 
The  rhizome  is  tuberous  or  small ; the  leaves  are  radical 
(rarely  a few  on  the  stem) ; and  the  flowers  are  solitary  on 
the  scape,  or  sometimes  spiked  or  racemose,  rarely  umbel- 
late. 

Hypoxis  (hi-pok'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  prop. 
Hypoxys , so  called  because  the  pod  is  acute  at 
the  base),  < Gr. 
vkS,  under,  + 
ogvg,  sharp.] 

A genus  of 
plants  of  the 
family  Ama- 
ryllidacese, and 
the  type  of 
the  tribe  Hy- 
poxidece.  The 
perianth  is  6-part- 
ed,  and  without 
a tube ; the  3 
outer  segments  of 
the  perianth  are 
slightly  herbace- 
ous outside ; the 
stamens  are  6 in 
number,  and  in- 
serted upon  a disk 
surrounding  the 
ovary,  which  is  3- 
celled ; and  the 
capsule  opens  by 
a lid.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants 
with  mostly  nar- 
row, sometimes 
grass-like  leaves, 
and  single  or  race* 

mose  pretty  flow-  Hypoxis  h'’rsuta.  a,  flower;  b,  stamen  ; 
ers.  About  50  spe-  c,  fruit  j d,  same,  cut  transversely. 
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hypsometry 


cies  are  known,  widely  distributed,  but  found  mostly  in  Hypsilophodontidffi  (hip-si-lof-o-don'ti-de),  n. 
the  tropics.  H.  hirsuta  the  star-grass,  ia  a yellow- flow-  L [NL.,  Z HupsilophodonU-)  + -ida;.]  Afam- 
ered  species,  a nat.ve  of  the  United  States.  H,  decum-  ^ dinJBW"'  wi&  four  functional  digits  in 

the  hind  feet,  typified  by  the  genus  Hypsilo - 
phodon  : now  included  in  the  Iguanodontidse. 
Hypsiprymninae  (hip//si-prim-m'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Hypsiprymnus  + -ince.']  A subfamily  of 
Macropodidw,  typified  by  the  genus  Hypsiprym- 
nus; the  kangaroo-rats,  potoroos,  or  bettongs. 
It  contains  small  marsupials,  about  as  large  as  a rabbit, 
differing  considerably  from  the  true  kangaroos  in  anatomi- 
cal characters,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance  and  habits. 
They  feed  much  on  roots,  which  they  dig  up  by  means  of 
their  fore  feet,  the  three  middle  digits  of  which  are  elon- 
gate. Besides  Hypsiprymnus,  the  group  includes  such 
genera  as  JEpyprymnus  and  Bettongia. 


bens,  of  tropical  America,  is  called  star-of -Bethlehem. 

Hypoxylon  (bl-pok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  + giAov,  wood.]  A large  genus  of  py- 
renomycetous  fungi,  having  the  stroma  corky 
or  brittle,  the  perithecia  immersed,  and  the 
sporidia  ovate  or  lanceolate,  simple,  and  dark- 
colored.  They  grow  on  trees,  decaying  wood,  dead 
branches,  etc.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  and  subtropical  regions. 

hypoxylous  (hl-pok'si-lus),  a.  [<  Hypoxylon.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Hypoxylon. 

hypozeuxis  (hi-po-zuk'sis),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  viro- 
frafif,  a subduing,  a subordinate  connection,  < 


viroZemvvvcu,  yoke  under,  subject,  < biro,  under,  hypsiprymnine  (hip-si-pnm  nm),  a.  Same  as 
+ (ravvtwi,  yoke:  see  zeugma.]  In  gram,  and  hypsvprymnoid.  _ . 

rhet.,  a figure  or  construction  in  which,  in  a hypsiprym^ld  (hip-s^pnm^oid),^i.  Hyp- 
succession  of  clauses,  each  subject  has  its  own 
verb : as,  “ The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 


fadeth;  hut  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever,”  Isa.  xl.  8.  The  following  is  another  ex- 
ample : 

On  the  slope 

The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 

Eire  glimpsed.  Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 


siprymnus  + -oid.]  Resembling  a kangaroo- 
rat;  having  the  characters  of  the  Hypsiprym- 
nince. 


As  to  the  Didelphia,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  which 
seems  to  be  afforded  by  their  very  scanty  remains,  a true 
Uypsiprymnmd  form  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trias, 
contemporaneously  with  a Carnivorous  form. 


luxley , Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  199. 

If  this  supplie  he  made  to  sundrie  clauses,  or  to  one  Hypsiprymnus  (hip-si-prim  nus),  n.  [NL.,_  < 
clause  sundrie  times  iterated,  and  by  seuerall  words,  so  as  Gr,  vipiirpvpvog,  with  high  stern,  \ vrpc,  i 
euery  clause  hath  his  owne  supplie,  then  it  is  called  by 
the  Greekes  Hypozeuxis ; we  call  him  the  substitute. 


Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  138. 

Hypozoa  (hi-po-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vivo, 
under,  + fuov,”  an  animal.]  In  zodl.,  same  as 
Protozoa. 

hypozoan  (hi-po-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Hy- 
pozoa; protozoan. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Hypozoa  ; a protozoan. 

hypozoic1  (hi-po-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  m6,  under,  + 
Zay,  life.]  In  geol.,  below  the  limit  of  life. 

hypozoic2  (hi-po-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Hypozoa  + -ic.] 
In  zool.,  pertaining  to  the  Hypozoa  ; hypozoan ; 
protozoan. 

hypped,  hyppish.  See  hipped 2,  hippisli. 

Hypsibates  (hip-sib'a-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if 
' going  aloft;  cf.  ri/u/3arof,  set  on  high, 


on  high, 

aloft,  + Tvpvyva,  the  stem  of  a ship,  prop.  adj. 
(sc.  vavg,  ship),  the  hindmost,  fern,  of  ivpvyvdg, 
hindmost,  endmost.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Hypsiprymnince , including  the  true  kangaroo- 
rats  or  potoroos,  such  as  H.  murinus  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  a long  scaly  tail  like  a rat’s, 
produced  snout,  and  long  coarse  pelage.  See 
cut  under  kangaroo-rat. 

Hypsistarian  (hip-sis-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  Gr.  'Ti pi- 
tnapioi,  pi.,  a Christian  sect’  that  distinguished 
between  o viptcrog  (ten g,  the  Most  High  God,  and 
<S  irari/p,  the  Father;  < vi/narog,  highest,  most 
high,  superl.  adj.,  < vfi,  adv.,  on  high,  aloft.] 
One  of  a monotheistic  sect  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, whose  doctrines  combined  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  ideas.  They  were  perhaps  successors 
of  the  Sabeeans,  but  worshiped  God  only  under  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  and  regarded  fire  and  light  as  his  spe- 
cial symbols.  They  were  found  chiefly  in  Cappadocia, 


sjasss.tifc®’ * «■* <*, ** - 


long-legged  grallatorial  birds ; the  stilts.  Also 
called  Himantopus.  Nitzsch,  1829. — 2.  A genus 
of  reptiles.  Originally  written  Hypsibatus. 

Hypsibrachycephali  (hip-si-brak-i-sef'a-li),  n. 
pi.  [NL. , < Gr.  vfi,  on  high,  aloft  (vipoc,  height), 
+ [IpaXvc,  short,  4-  uetya/.y,  head.]  In  ethnol., 
those  races  of  men  that  are  characterized  by 
high  broad  skulls;  persons  characterized  by 
high  and  broad  skulls. 

hypsibr  achycephalic  (hip  - si-brakri  - se  - fal'ik 
or  -sef'a-lik),  a.  Having  the  characters  of  the 
Hypsibrachycephali. 

hypsibr  achycephalism  (hip  - si  -brak  - i - sef ' a- 

lizm),  n.  [As  hypsibrachycephal-ic  + -ism.]  In 
ethnol.,  the  presence  or  prevalence  of  high 

*broad  skulls. 

hypsicephalic  (hip//si-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [<  Gr.  inpt,  on  high,  + tcnf/aly,  head.]  High, 
as  a skull;  exhibiting  hypsieephaly. 


high,  + ’oSovq  (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  1.  A genus 
of  fossil  fishes  of  large  size,  once  considered 
to  be  related  to  the  pikes,  with  long,  pointed, 
and  erect  teeth.  The  remains  occur  in  the  Cre- 
taceous formation  of  England.  Agassiz. — 2. 
[1.  c.]  A fish  of  the  genus  Hypsodon. 
hypsodont  (hip'so-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  inpi,  on 
high,  + b'hv f ( odovr -)  = E.  tooth.]  Having 
lengthened  crowns  and  short  roots,  the  neck 
remaining  long  below  the  alveolar  border  of 
the  socket : applied  to  such  teeth  as  the  molars 
of  Bovidce,  in  distinction  from  the  brachyodont 
dentition  of  Cervidce.  See  brachyodont.  [The 
epithet  has  no  reference  to  the  iehthyic  genus 
Hypsodon.] 

Modification  of  [the  selenodont  form]  from  a brachyo- 
dont to  a hypsodont  type. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  429. 

hypsography  (hip-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  inl>i,  on 


hypsieephaly  (hip-si-sef'a-li),  ».  [As  hypsice- 


high,  aloft,  + -ypacjtia,  < ypa<peiv,  write,  describe.] 


phal-ic  + -y.]  The  character  of  a skull  the 
cranial  index  of  which  is  over  75.  See  crani- 
ometry. 

hypsiloid(hip'si-loid),a.  [<Gr.?’'i/«/.oei(%, shaped 
like  upsilon,  < v rpdbv,  npsilon,  + elbog,  form.] 
Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  upsilon;  curved 
or  arched  like  U. 


See  the  extract. 

Eidography,  ...  a word  suggested  as  useful  in  discuss- 
ing surveys,  and  having  reference  solely  to  the  surface 
form  of  the  earth,  its  ups  and  downs,  its  hills  and  hollows. 
The  words  hypsography  and  “topography  " are  each  used 
for  this  purpose ; hut  the  first  refers  rather  to  elevation 
than  to  form,  and  “topography”  has  been  and  is  used  in 
different  senses,  hence  its  meaning  is  uncertain  until  de- 
fined by  the  writer  using  it.  Science , XII.  280. 

vi^O^th^general^forn^of  ^he'pala^b^ng^enmrk^i-  hypSOmeter  (hi?We-to),  ».  [<  Gr  ton,  on 

bly  liypsiloid.  Anthropological  Jour.,  XV III.  9.  aloft,  t fi£Tpov,  a measure.]  A txieimo- 

TT  , ■ ...  , r..T  , metrical  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes.  It 

Hypsuopnodpn  (mp-si-lot  o-don),  n.  [JNIj.,  \ consists  essentially  of  a delicate  thermometer,  with  which 
Gr.  inpc,  on  high,  + Aoipog,  crest,  ridge,  + ooovg  the  temperature  of  the  boiling-point  of  water  at  thegiven 
(bdovr-)  =E.  tooth.]  A remarkable  genus  of  f os-  height  is  determined. 

sil  Mesozoic  dinosaurs,  of  the  family  Iguano-  hypsometric  (hip-so-met'rik),  a.  [<  hypsometer 
dontidse,  foundin  the  Wealden  formation  of  the  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypsometry . 

Isle  of  Wight,  and  exhibiting  to  a high  degree  The  accuracy  of  the  barometer  as  a hypsometHc  instru- 
the  characteristics  of  birds,  especially  in  the  ment  may  he  very  considerably  increased, 
beak  and  hind  limbs.  The  ends  of  the  premaxillm  J-  D ■ Whitney,  Barometric  Hypsometry,  Pref. 

appear  to  have  been  toothless  and  beak-like,  and  the  man-  hypsometrical  (hip-so-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  hyp- 
dibular  symphysis  is  excavated  to  receive  them,  almost  ^metric  + same  as  hypsometric : as,  hyp- 

as  in  a parrot;  the  ischia  are  very  long  and  slender,  with  ' . , J , . , xi  x.  • rL  31  * 

a median  ventral  symphysis ; the  pubic  bones  are  as  SOmGtriCttl  maps,  which  exhibit  the  heights  01 
long  and  slender  as  in  a typical  bird,  and  directed  down-  mountains,  etc. 

ward  and  backward,  parallel  with  the  iscliia,  leaving  only  hvpsometrically  (hip-so-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  Ac- 
thIeXumtor  pr™^  loramei>  dlvldcd  tiding  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  hypsom- 

hypsilophodont  (hip-si-lof  'o-dont),  a.  Per-  *etry-  ....  . , ..  r,  . 

taining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  ge-  hypsometry  (hip-som  e-tn),  n.  [As  hypsometer 
nus  Hypsiloplwdon.  + -.'/•]  The  art  of  measuring  the  heights  of 

T.  . . ■ . . .,  , .7x^4  . . places  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  by 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  hypstlophodont  modi-  

fleation  extended  among  the  Ornithoscelida.  leveling,  by  the  bai  ometer,  by  the  thermometer, 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  225,  by  trigonometrical  observations,  or  otherwise 


hypsometry 


The  many  cunous  and  instructive  results  which  a rather 
examination  of  the  literature  of  hypsometry  since 
tne  beginning  of  the  present  century  has  brought  to  light. 

J . D.  Whitney,  Barometric  Hypsometry,  p.  25. 
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ail  rhinoceros-like  perissodactyls,  established 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Hyraeodon. 
hyracoid  (hl'ra-koid),  a.  [<  NL.  Hyrax  (-ac-) 
hypsophyl,  hypsophyll  (hip'so-fil),  ».  [<  Gr.  .t  Resembling  a hvrax;  pertaining  to 

vipt,  on  high,  + 6vXaov,  a leaf.’]  The  involu-  * , ^Hrac^ea,  or  having  their  characters, 
oral  leaves,  bracts  and  bracteoles,  glumes  and  ^ R0  hyraciform,  _ 
pale®  of  flowers:  a word  introduced  by  Hen-  Hvracoidea  (bi-ra- 
frey  as  a translation  of  the  German  Hochblatt. 

Compare  cataphyllum,  eupliyllum. 
hypsophyllary  (hip  - sof ' i -la - ri),  a.  [<  hypso- 
phyl  + -ary.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  hypsophyl. 

hypsosis  (hip-so'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lyxdcir,  a 
luting  high,  elevation,  < vipovv,  lift  high,  < vxjn, 
on  high,  aloft,  vxfiob ,,  on  high  (vipoc,  height),  prob. 
connected  with  virep,  over,  above:  see  hyper-.] 

In  the  Gr.  Ch.:  (a)  The  elevation  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  (b)  The  elevation  of  the  panagia.  (e)  [cap.] 

The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross:  Holy-Cross  dav 
(September  14th). 
hypt,  p.  a.  See  hipped2. 

Hyptidese  (hip-tid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endli- 
cher,  1836-40),  < Hyptis  (-id-)  + -ese.]  A sub- 
tn  be  of  labiate  plants,  typified  by  the  genus 
Hyptis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ocimeie.  Also 
written  Hyptidse,  Hyptidinse. 

Hyptis  (hip'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Jacquin,  1786),  so 
called  because  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned 
back ; irreg.  < Gr.  vitnog,  laid  back,  supine,  < 
vir6,  under.]  A.  very  large  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  of  the  tribe  Ocimea}.  The  calyx  is  ovoid-cam- 
pan  ulate,  with  5 very  acute  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  about  as 
long  as  the  calyx;  and  the  upper  lip  has  4 entire  lobes, 
the  lower  lip  1 undivided.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  of 
polymorphous  habit.  Three  hundred  species  are  known 
nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  America,  chiefly  of  Brazil! 

H . suaveolens  is  called  spikenard. 

Hypudaeus  (hip-u-de'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mov- 
daiof,  underground,  subterranean,  < vir6,  under, 

+ ovdag,  poet.,  the  ground.]  A notable  genus 
of  voles  or  field-mice,  of  the  subfamily  Arvi - 
COlirm.  The  word  is  used  in  various  senses : (a)  As  pro- 
posed  by  Illiger  (1811),  a synonym  of  Arvicola  (Lac^pede). 
and  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Arvicolince  collec- 
tlvely.  (b)  As  restricted  by  Keyserling  and  Blasius  (1842), 
and  by  Baird  (1867),  a synonym  of  Evotomys  (Coues,  1874), 

* the  type  being  Mus  rutilus  of  Pallas.  See  Evotomys. 

hypural  (hi-pu'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  iird,  under,  + 
ovpa , tail.]  Situated  be- 
neath or  on  the  under  side 
of  the  tail:  specifically  ap- 
plied in  ichthyology  to 
bones  beneath  the  axis  of 
the  tail,  supporting  fin- 
rays. 

In  most  osseous  fishes  the  hy- 
pural bones  which  support  the 
fin-rays  of  the  inferior  division 
[of  the  tail]  become  much  ex- 
panded, and  either  remain  separate,  or  coalesce  into  a 
wedge-shaped,  nearly  symmetrical  bone. 

- ^ , „ Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  21. 

hyrt,  pron.  See  he i. 

Hyraces  (hi'ra-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Hyrax.] 

Same  as  Hyracoidea.  Wagler,  1830. 
hyraceum,  hyracium  (hi-ra'se-um,  -si-um),  n. 

[NL.,  < Hyrax  (-ac-),  q.  v.]  A’  product  of  com- 
mercial  value  derived  from  the  hyrax,  and  im- 
ported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a sub- 
stitute for  castoreum. 

hyracid  (hl-ras'id),  n.  A mammal  of  the  family 
Hyracidai ; a hyrax. 

Hyracidae  (hi-ras'i-de), 


Hyracoidea  (hi-ra-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hyrax  (-ac-)  + -oidea.]  An  order  of  monodel- 
phian  mammals,  represented  by  the  single 
family  Hyracidai;  the  hyraxes.  it  combines  in 
its  dentition  characters  oi  perissodactyl  hoofed  quadru- 
peds with  others  of  rodents,  the  molars  being  like  those  of 
the  rhinoceros  in  pattern,  while  the  upper  incisors  are 
long,  curved,  and  grow  from  persistent  pulps  as  in  the  ro- 
dents. The  dental  formula  is : 2 incisors  in  each  half-jaw 
above  and  below,  no  canines,  and  4 premolars  and  3 molars 
m each  upper  and  lower  half-jaw— in  all,  36.  There  are 
no  clavicles  The  fore  feet  are  4-toed,  and  the  hind  feet 
3-toed ; both  are  padded  underneath,  as  in  carnivores  and 
rodents,  not  hoofed,  as  in  ungulates;  the  digits  end  in 
stout  flat  nails.  This  remarkable  order  of  mammals 
is  of  a very  generalized  type,  combining  characters  of 
the  ungulates  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  rodents  and 
msectivores  on  the  other.  The  animals  are  of  about 
the  size  of  rabbits,  and  their  general  appearance  is 
suggestive  of  these  rodents ; they  are  known  as  rock - 
rabbits,  and  by  other  names,  and  the  order  is  also 
called  Ghriformia  and  Lamnunguia.  See  Hyracid 
* Hyracoidea . Also  called  Hyraces  and 

hyracotherian  (hPra-ko-the'ri-an),  a.  [<  Hy- 
racotherium  + -an.]  Pertaining  or  related  to 
Hyracotherium. 

hyracotheriine  (hPra-ko-the'ri-in),  a.  [<  Hy- 
racotherium  T -ine1.]  Same  as  hyracotherian. 
Hyracotherium  (hFra-ko-thc'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vpa%  (vpas-),  a shrew-mouse,  + dypiov,  a 
wild  beast.]  _ A genus  of  fossil  perissodactyls 
of  the  tapiroid  section,  referred  to  the  family 
Loplliodontidce.  Their  dental  formula  is:  2 incisors 
above  and  3 below  on  each  side,  and  1 canine,  4 premolars, 
and  3 molars  in  each  upper  and  lower  half -jaw — in  all,  42. 
I he  genus  was  based  upon  the  skull  of  an  animal  of  the  size 
of  a rabbit,  from  the  London  clay.  The  generic  term,  as 
used  by  De  Blamville  (1844),  has  been  definitely  located 
m the  Lophiodontidce,  and  identified  with  Pachynolovhus 

jrr  *“v'  UBCU  1,1  various  senses:  («)  as  pro-  of  Pom  el  (1847). 

pbger  (1811),  a synonym  of  Arvicola  (Lac^pfcde),  HvraiC  (hi'raka^  n r"NTT  / 

and  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ■nyrax  vni  raissb  11.  [JNL.,  < Gr.  vpa%,  a mouse, 

shrew-mouse,  = L.  sorex , shrew-mouse:  see 
Sorex.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
racidce  and  order  hyracoidea , having  the  molar 
teeth  like  those  of  a rhinoceros  in  pattern,  the 
lower  incisors  only  slightly  notched,  the  up- 
per incisors  approximated,  and  the  upper  lip 
Cleft.  It  has  7 cervical,  22  dorsal,  8 lumbar,  5 sacral 
and  6 caudal  vertebra.  The  genus  contains  the  terres- 
trial and  saxicoline  species  of  Africa  and  Syria,  as  H. 


hysteric 

common  in  gardens,  is  aromatic  and  stimulating,  and  waa 
formerly  used  as  an  expectorant.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves 
are  used  externally  in  bruises  and 
indolent  swellings.  See  Hyssopus. 

2.  In  Scrip.,  a plant  the 
twigs  of  which  were  used 
for  sprinkling  in  the  cere- 
mony of  purification,  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  caper-bush,  Capparis  spinosa, 
and  by  others  a plant  or  several 
plants  growing  in  Palestine  and 
allied  with  the  European  hyssop. 

He  [Solomon]  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leb- 
anon even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall. 

1 Ki.  iv.  33. 

He  took  the  blood  of  calves  and 
of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled 
both  the  book,  and  all  the  people. 

Heb.  ix.  19. 

He  passed  the  grave,  to  throw  a 
handful  of  earth  into  it,  and  sprin- 
kle it  with  hyssop. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  8. 

3.  Eccles.,  same  as  asperso- 
rium , 1.  See  quotation  from 
Prescott  under  aspersion,  1. 

— Solomon’s  hyssop,  thought  by  some  to  be  a minute 
moss,  Gymnostomum  truncatulum ; by  others  identified 
with  the  caper-bush,  Capparis  spinosa.— Wild  hvssop 
Verbena  hastata. 

Hyssopideas  (his-o-pid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1846),  < Hyssopus  (-id-)  + -ece.]  A former 
subtribe  of  plants,  containing  the  single  genus 
Hyssopus,  belonging  to  the  family  Menthacese  ; 
the  subtribe  Hyssopinse,  in  the  system  of  En- 
gler  and  Prantl. 

Hyssopus  (bi-so'pus),  n.  [L. : see  hyssop."]  A 
monotypic  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Men- 
thacese, tribe  Saturejese.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  15- 
nerved,  equally  5-toothed,  and  naked  in  the  throat ; the 
corolla  equals  the  calyx,  and  has  two  lips  ; the  stamens 
are  4 in  number,  exserted  and  diverging  ; and  the  nutlets 
are  ovoid.  It  is  a perennial  herb  with  wand-like  simple 
branches,  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  leaves,  and  blue- 
purple  flowers  in  small  clusters  crowded  in  a spike.  H. 
opicmalis,  the  only  species,  originally  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  middle  Asia,  but  now  widely  cultivated 
and  naturalized,  is  the  hyssop  of  the  gardens. 

hystatite  (his'ta-tit),  n.  [After  the  orig.  G. 
hystatisches  eisenerz  (Breitbanpt) ; formation 
not  obvious.]  A variety  of  ilmenite  or  titanic 
iron. 


Termination  of  Spinal  Col- 
umn of  Salmon,  with  many 
expanded  hypural  bones. 


Daman  (Hyrax  syriacus). 

capensis,  H.  habessinicus,  H.  syriacus,  variously  known 
as  conies , etc.  The  name  is  antedated  by  Procavia  and 
7 rvrr  ✓ tt  thia  is  U8ed  for  existing  species. 

'T"T” • -f  ~ ~mb 7 ’ v*  ' hyrax  2.  [/.  c.]  An  animal  of  the  genus  Hyrax. 

the  thm  o fv  known  v 7 t0  Hyrcanian  (hSr-ka'ni-an),  a.  Of  o?  pertain- 

• f tho10,'d,?r  mg  to  the  ancient  Hyrcania  in  Asia.  Male 

coidea  .now  replaced  by  I rocavudse,  since  the  Hamlet  ii.  2 428  “ ’ 

name  Hyrax  is  antedated  by  Procavia.  hyre'  t,  v.  t.  See  hire1. 

hyraciform  (hi-ras'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Hyrax  hyre-t|  pron.  See  he1. 

(-ac-)  + h.  forma,  shape.]  Same  as  hyracoid.  hyrnet,  >*•  See  hern1. 

Hyracina  (hi-ra-sl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hyrax  hyrse  (hers),  n.  See  hirse. 

(-ac-)  + -ina.]  Same  as  Hyracoidea.  C.  L.  Bo-  hyrst,  n.  See  hurst. 

naparte,  1831.  hyson  (hi'sn),  n.  [<  Chinese  hi  ch‘un , lit.  bloom- 

hyraemm,  n.  See  hyraceum.  mg  spring,  i.  e.,  first  crop.]  A China  green  tea 

Hyraeodon  (hi-rak'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vpa%,  made  from  the  early  pluckings.  See  hyson  *lea. 
shrew-mouse,  hyrax,  + bSnvc  (oSovt-)  = E tooth  1 — Hyson  skin,  a tea  consisting  of  the  uncurled  broken 


aon(t-).]  Having  the  form  of  dentition  char- 
acteristic of  Hyraeodon , Hyrax , and  Rhinoceros , 
in  which  the  under  molars  have  the  external 
tubercles  crescentic  in  section,  longitudinally 
compressed,  and  continuous  with  the  corre- 
sponding internal  tubercles. 

Hyracodontidae  (hi-rak-6-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Hyracodon(t-)  + -iclce.]  A family  of  fos- 


x / i i a 7 U I J:  ^ ii  • x-'uni.  ( otyy  — ^ VA'  • 

mope,  hysope,  hyssope,  E.  hysope  = Sp.  hisopo  = 
Pg.  liysopo,  hyssopo  — It.  isopo,  issopo,  < L.  hy- 
sopum,  hyssopum,  hyssopus,  ML.  also  ysopus,  < 
Gr.  ticrowoc,  vrnomov,  an  aromatic  plant,  < Heh. 
ezoph,  an  aromatic  plant,  different  from  the 
mod.  hyssop,  which  is  not  found  in  Syria  or 
RgypL]  1.  A small  bushy  herb  of  the  ge- 
nus Hyssopus,  family  Menthacese.  u.  officinalis, 


hysteralgia  (his-te-ral'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  va- 
TepaXyye,  causing  pains  iii  the  uterus,  < varepa, 
the  uterus,  + aXyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  neural- 
gia of  the  uterus. 

hysteralgic  (his-te-ral'jik),  a.  [<  hysteralgia 
+ -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with  hys- 
teralgia. 

hysteranthous  (his-te-ran'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  vn- 
TEpog,  later,  after  (see  hysteresis ),  4-  avOog , a 
flower.]  In  hot.,  putting  forth  leaves  after  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers : as,  the  willows,  pop- 
★ 1 ars,  etc.,  are  hysteranthous  plants, 
hysterectomy  (his-te-rek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
varipa,  the  uterus,  + iKTopij,  a cutting  out,  < in, 
out,  + Ttfivuv,  ra/ieiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  the  ex- 
*eision  of  the  uterus. 

hysteresis  (his-te-re'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  varept/aic,  a 
coming  short,  deficiency,  < varepeiv,  be  behind 
or  later,  come  short,  < varepog,  later,  latter,  com- 
ing after,  behind,  second  (=  AS.  uttera,  E.  ut- 
ter, outer),  compar.  (with  superl.  mTarorj),  from 
a base  *v6  (=  Skt.  ud  = AS.  ut,  E.  out):  see  out.] 
A Egging  of  one  of  two  related  phenomena  be- 
hind the  other.  The  changes  in  the  thermo-electric 
and  magnetic  quality  of  stretched  iron  wire,  due  to  cyc- 
lical variations  in  the  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected,  lag 
behind  the  changes  in  stress,  and  this  lagging  is  called 
hysteresis.  The  word  is  applied  also  to  other  physical 
phenomena  of  a similar  character, 
hysteria  (his-te'ri-a),  n.  [<  NL.  hysteria,  < Gr. 
varepa,  the  womb,  uterus  (=  L.  uterus , for  *ud- 
iferws  (?),  m.,  the  womb,  = Skt.  udara,  neut.,  the 
holly),  prob.  fern,  to  varepog,  latter  (lower): 
see  hysteresis  and  uterus.]  A peculiar  psychical 
state  in  which  there  is  a mental  dissociation 
of  ideas  and  functions,  with  a tendency  to  a 
splitting  of  consciousness,  or  a hypnoid  con- 
dition. The  symptoms  (anaesthesia,  hyper- 
ffisthesia,  paralysis,  convulsions,  vasomotor 
derangements,  etc.)  are  such  as  can  be  pro- 
duced by  autosuggestion  or  suggestion  from 
without.  According  to  the  Freudian  theory, 
hysteria  is  due  to  a repressed  complex,  the 
mental  affect  being  converted  into  a somatic 
manifestation.  Also  called  hysterics : as,  to 
★have  a fit  of  hysterics. 

hysteric  (his-ter'ik),  a.  and  w.  [=F.  hysterique 
= Sp.  histerico  = Pg.  hysterico  = It.  isterico  (cf. 
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D.  G.  hysterisch  = Dan.  Sw.  hysterisk),  < L.  hys- 
tericus, < Gr.  varepucdg,  suffering  in  the  uterus, 
hysterical,  < varepa,  the  uterus:  see  hysteria.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Relating  to,  resulting  from,  affected 
with,  or  subject  to  hysteria. 

Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 

Who  give  th'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iv.  60. 

2.  Having  the  characteristics  of  hysteria ; emo- 
tionally disordered ; fitful ; frantic. 

With  no  hysteric  weakness  or  feverish  excitement,  they 
preserved  their  peace  and  patience.  Bancroft. 

Hysteric  aura.  See  aural. 

II.  n.  A fit  of  hysteria : commonly  in  the 
plural. 

The  marquis  sank  down  in  his  chair  in  a sort  of  hysteric. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  lxv. 
A love  of  freedom  rarely  felt. 

Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England ; not  the  schoolboy  heat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt. 

^ Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix. 

hysterical  (his-ter'i-kal),  a.  [<  hysteric  + -ah] 
Same  as  hysteric,  and  the  more  common  form. 

With  all  his  great  talents,  and  all  his  long  experience 
of  the  world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a petted 
child  or  a hysterical  woman. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  last  hysterical  struggle  of  rhyme  to  maintain  its 
place  in  tragedy.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  41. 

hysterically  (his-ter'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a hys- 
terical manner ; spasmodically, 
hysteriform  (his-ter'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  hysteria, 
hysteria  (in  2d  sense  < NL.  Hysterium),  + L. 
forma,  form.]  1.  Resembling  or  having  the 
character  of  hysteria. — 2.  In  hot.,  having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  fungi  of  the  genus  Hys- 
terium. 

Hysterinese  (his-te-rin'e-e),  n .pi.  [NL.,  < Hys- 
terium + -in-  + -ece.]  A family  of  ascomyce- 
tous  fungi,  typified  by  the  genus  Hysterium. 
hysteritis  (his-te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  varepa, 
the  uterus,  + -ills.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  uterus ; metritis. 

Hysterium  (his-te'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vare- 
pog,  later:  see  hysteresis.]  A large  genus  of  as- 
comyeetous  fungi,  having  the  perithecium  labi- 
ate, the  border  entire,  and  the  asci  clavate  or 
cylindrical  and  brown,  two  or  more  septate. 
They  grow  on  decayed  wood,  branches,  etc. 
hysterocele  (his'te-ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  varepa, 
the  uterus,  + rniky,  tumor.]  A form  of  hernia 
involving  the  uterus. 

hysterodynia  (his,/te-ro-din'i-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
varepa,  the  uterus,  + ’’oSvvy,  pain.]’  Pain  of  the 
womb. 

hystero-epilepsy  (his"te-ro-ep'i-lep-si),  n.  In 
pathol.,  a form  of  convulsive  attack  which  pre- 
sents a greater  amount  of  coordination  than  or- 
dinary epilepsy,  and  in  this  respect  resembles 
a hysterical  attack.  Also  called  hysteroid  con- 
Itvulsion. 

hystero-epileptic  (his//te-ro-ep-i-lep'tik),  a. 
Having  the  character  of  hysteria  and  of  epi- 
lepsy ; hysterically  epileptiform, 
hysterogenic  (his'/te-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  hystero- 
geny  + 4c.]  1.  Producing  hysteria ; also,  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  hysteria. 

In  order  to  illustrate  further  the  intimate  connection 
between  certain  morbid  forms  of  sleep  and  the  hysterical 
state,  I shall  briefly  allude  to  the  so-called  “ hysterogenic  ” 
and  “hypnogenic”  pressure  points  discovered  by  Profes- 
sors Charcot  and  Pitres.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.S.,  XLI.  737. 

She  presents  various  hysterogenic  points,  one  cutaneous 
in  the  precordial  region,  below  the  mamma,  and  one  over 
the  right  ovary.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  365. 

2.  In  hot.,  a term  applied  to  those  intercellular 
spaces  in  plants  which  are  formed  in  old,  part- 
ly differentiated  tissues.  Compare  protogenic. 
hysterogenous  (his-te-roj'e-nus),  a.  [<  hyste- 
rogeny  + -ous.]  Same  as  hysterogenic. 
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hysterogeny  (his-te-roj'e-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  hys- 
teria, hysteria,  + Gr.  -yeveia:  see  -geny.]  Pro- 
duction of  hysteria;  induction  of  hysterics  or 
hysterical  states. 

hysteroid  (his'te-rbid),  a.  [<  NL.  hysteria,  hys- 
teria, + Gr.  eldog,  form.]  In  pathol.,  resembling 
hysteria : as,  a hysteroid  disease  or  symptom. 

Hysteroid  conditions  and  feigned  diseases. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  475. 

Hysteroid  convulsion.  Same  as  hystero-epilepsy. 
hysteroidal  (his-te-roi'dal),  a.  [<  hysteroid  + 
-at.]  Same  as  hysteroid'.' 

Their  value  is  much  diminished  by  the  unmistakable  hys- 
teroidal  impress  which  they  bear.  Medical  News,  L.  37. 

hysterology1  (his-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  varepa, 
the  uterus,  + -Xoyta,  < Hyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
The  knowledge  of  or  a treatise  on  the  uterus. 
hysterology2  (his-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  hysU- 
rologie,  < LL.  hysterologia,  < Gr.  varepo'Aoyia,  hys- 
terou-proteron,  < varepog,  later,  latter;  cf.  vare- 
poTAyog,  speaking  last,  < varepog,  the  latter  (see 
hysteresis),  + -?.oyia,  < A eyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
Same  as  hysteron-proteron,  1. 
hysteromania  (his^te-ro-ma'ni-S),  n.  [<  Gr. 
varepa,  the  uterus  (see  hysteria),  + pavia,  mad- 
ness.] 1.  Hysterical  mania;  a mania  develop- 
ing in  persons  who  have  previously  exhibited 
hysterical  symptoms,  and  which  presents  many 
hysterical  features,  with  delusions,  hallucina- 
tions, illusions,  and  an  unrestrained  endeavor 
to  attract  attention. — 2.  Nymphomania, 
hysterometer  (his-te-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  va- 
repa, the  uterus,  + perpov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  uterus;  a uterine 
sound. 

hysteron-proteron  (his'/te-ron-prot'e-ron),  n. 
[LL.,  < Gr.  *varepov  rrporepov,  lit.  the  latter  first, 
also  called  jrpwdvarepov,  lit.  the  first  last  (latter); 
neut.  of  varepog,  later,  latter,  and  irpArepog,  corn- 
par.,  former,  fore,  first  ( uparog , superl.,  first).] 

1.  In  rhet.,  a figure  by  which  what  should 
come  last  in  order  of  time  or  of  logical  sequence 
is  introduced  first,  and  vice  versa ; a transpo- 
sition of  words  involving  an  inversion  of  the 
natural  and  logical  order  of  events  or  subjects. 
The  motive  for  the  use  of  this  figure  is  to  mention  first  the 
idea  which  is  the  more  prominently  before  the  mind.  An 
example  is : “ Moriamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus  " (Let 
us  die,  and  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  fray),  Virgil,  -Eneid, 
ii.  353.  Also  called  hysterology  and  prothysteron,  and 
sometimes  considered  the  same  as  anastrophe. 

2.  In  logic,  the  fallacy  which  consists  in  offering 
as  a proof  of  what  is  really  an  axiom  some  the- 
orem which  can  be  proved  only  by  means  of 
that  axiom. 

hysterophore  (his'te-ro-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  varepa, 
the  uterus,  + -tjidpog,  { (f/epeiv  = E.  heart.]  A 
pessary  for  supporting  the  uterus. 
Hysterophyta  (his-te-rof  'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Elias  Pries,  1821),  pi.  of  hysi'erophytum : see 
liysterophyte.]  A section  of  thallophytes  con- 
taining the  single  class  Fungi. 
hysterophytal  (his//te-ro-fi'tal),  a.  [<  Hystero- 
phyta.] Having  the  characters  or  appearance 
*of  the  Hysterophyta  or  Fungi. 
hysterophyte  (his'te-ro-flt),  n.  [<  NL.  liystero- 
phytum,  < Gr.  varipa,  ’the  uterus,  + <f>v rov,  a 
plant.]  Properly,  a member  of  the  Hystero- 
phyta; a fungus  of  any  kind;  in  common  usage, 
any  fungus  growing  upon  organic  matter,  from 
which  it  derives  its  nourishment;  a sapro- 
phyte. 

hysterotome  (his'te-ro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  varepa, 
the  uterus,  + ropdg,  cutting.]  An  instrument 
for  cutting  the  uterus;  especially,  a knife  or 
scissors  for  enlarging  the  cervical  canal  of  the 
uterus. 

hysterotomy  (his-te-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  varipa, 
the  uterus,  + ropy,  a cutting,  < rtpveiv,  rapeiv, 
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cut.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  uterus. 

hysterotrachelorrhaphy(his"te-ro-tra-ke-lor'- 

a-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  varepa,  the  uterus,  + rpaxfi-og, 
the  neek,  + pa^y,  a sewing,  < patrreiv,  sew.]  In 
surg.,  a plastic  operation  on  the  neck  of  the 
uterus. 

hystriciasis  (his-tri-sl'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  hys- 
trix  ( hystric -),  porcupine,  4-  -iasid.]  Same  as 
hystricismus. 

hystricid  (his'tri-sid),  n.  A rodent  mammal  of 
the  family  Hystricidai. 

Hystricidae  (his-tris'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Hystrix 
( Hystric-)  + -ida;.]  A family  of  simplicident  ro- 
dents in  which  the  pelage  consists  in  part  of 
stout  spines;  the  porcupines.  They  are  of  large  size 
as  compared  with  other  hystricine  rodents.  Some  are  ter- 
restrial and  fossorial,  with  very  long  spines,  and  confined 
to  the  old  world ; others  are  chiefly  arboreal,  with  short 
spines,  and  confined  to  the  new  world.  The  latter  are 
now  placed  in  a separate  family,  Erethizontid.ee  (which 
see,  in  the  supplement). 

Hystricinae  (his-tri-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Hys- 
trix (Hystric-)  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Hystrici- 
dce;  the  old-world  or  ground  porcupines.  They  in- 
habit  the  Palearctic,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian  regions.  There 
are  two  leading  genera,  Hystrix  and  Atherura.  The  sub- 
family is  sometimes  called  Atherurince. 

hystricine  (his'tri-sin),  a . [<  L.  hystrix  (hys- 

tric-), a porcupine,  + -me1.]  Resembling  or 
related  to  a porcupine ; hystricomorphic. 
hystricismus  (his-tri-siz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
hystrix  (hystric-),  porcupine,  + -ismus,  E. 

In  pathol.,  an  extreme  form  of  ichthyosis,  in 
which  the  epidermis  grows  out  into  spines.  Also 
hystriciasis. 

hystricomorph  (his'tri-ko-morf),  n.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Hystricomorjiha. 

Hystricomorpha  (his /;  tri  -ko  -mor ' f!i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  Hystrix  (Hystric-),  < Gr.  vo rpi£ 
(vorpix-),  porcupine,  + popQy,  form.]  A series 
of  simplicident  rodents ; one  of  two  prime  di- 
visions of  rodentSj  including  the  porcupines  and 
their  congeners.  The  group  is  characterized  by  nor- 
mal upper  incisors  and  distinct  tibia  and  fibula,  the  angular 
part  of  the  mandible  springing  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
bony  covering  of  the  incisor.  The  dental  formula  is : 1 in- 
cisor in  each  half-jaw  above  and  below,  no  canines,  and  1 
premolar  and  3 molars  in  each  upper  and  lower  half -jaw 
— in  all,  20  (except  in  Ctenodactylus,  which  has  no  premo- 
lars). The  skull  has  no  distinct  postorbital  process  (except 
in  Chcetomys).  The  group  corresponds  to  the  Hystricina 
of  Waterhouse,  and  includes  the  seven  families  Hydro- 
choeridce,  Caviidee,  Dinomyidce,  Dasyproctidce,  ChinchU- 
lidce,  Hystricidm,  and  Octodontidoe.  There  is  the  great- 
est diversity  in  the  external  aspect  and  habits  of  these  ani- 
mals, few  of  which  specially  resemble  porcupines  in 
general  appearance.  Except  four  remarkable  outlying 
genera  of  Octodontidoe  and  the  old-world  porcupines  of 
the  genera  Hystrix  and  Atherura , the  whole  series  is 
American,  and  almost  confined  to  South  America;  for 
there  are  only  three  West  Indian  forms  (as  Capromys), 
and  only  two  species  of  porcupine,  of  the  genus  Erethi- 
zon,  occur  in  North  America. 

hystricomorphic  (his" tri-ko-mor'fik),  a.  [< 
Hystricomorpha  + 4c.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hys- 
tricomorpha, or  having  their  characters ; hystri- 
cine, in  a broad  sense. 

Hystrix  (his'triks),  n.  [L.,  also  written  His- 
trix  (stem  hystric-  instead  of  *histrich-),  < Gr. 
varpig  (varpix-),  a porcupine,  in  pi.  bristles, 
appar.  < vg,  a hog,  + 6p'f  (rpix-),  hair.]  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Hystricidce,  formerly  conter- 
minous with  the  family,  now  restricted  to  the 
common  old-world  porcupines,  with  very  long 
spines  or  quills,  such  as  those  used  for  pen- 
holders. H.  cristata  is  the  leading  species,  in- 
habiting southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 
See  porcupine. — 2.  [be.]  An  animal  of  this 
genus. 

hyte  (hit),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Mad ; crazy. 
Also  kite.  [Scotch.] 

The  witching,  curs’d,  delicious  blinkers 
Ha’e  put  me  hyte.  Burns,  To  Major  Logan. 

hythe,  n.  See  hithe. 


1.  The  ninth  letter  and 
third  vowel  in  the  English 
alphabet.  The  character  comes, 
like  most  of  its  predecessors  (see 
A,  etc.),  through  the  Latin  and 
Greek  from  the  Phenician,  and  ul- 
timately perhaps  from  the  Egyp- 
tian. The  correspondences  are  as 
follows : 


. //  • t ? • < i . 

Egyptian.  Pheni-  Early 

Hieroglyphic.  Hieratic.  cian.  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Phenician  character  represented  rather  a consonant, 
a y,  than  a vowel,  but  it  was  converted  to  vowel  value 
by  the  Greeks,  and  has  continued  to  bear  that  value  since 
(though  in  Latin  used  as  consonant  also).  Our  “short  i ” 
of  it,  etc.,  is  not  far  from  the  original  sound;  yet  nearer  is 
the  sound  which  we  perversely  call  "long  e"  (of  mete, 
meet,  meat,  etc.),  or  the  i of  machine,  pique,  etc.  Because 
the  words  which  anciently  showed  this  latter  sound  have 
in  great  measure  changed  it  to  a diphthongal  utterance 
(nearly  d + i,  or  the  ai  of  aisle),  we  have  come  to  call  the 
altered  sound  “ long  ” The  true  i-sounds  (in  pick,  pique) 
are  close  vowels,  made  with  as  near  an  approximation  of 
the  organs  as  is  possible  without  giving  rise  to  a fricative 
utterance.  The  approximation  is  made  by  the  upper  flat 
surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  at  or  near  the  point 
where  a complete  closure  makes  a A;-sound.  Hence  the 
i-sound  has  palatal  affinities,  and  it  (as  also  in  less  de- 
gree the  e)  is  widely  active  in  palatalizing  a consonant: 
for  example,  in  converting  in  modern  English  a t to  ch,  a 
d to  j,  an  s to  sh,  a z to  zh  ; having  in  older  English,  and  in 
other  languages,  a like  influence  on  a k or  g.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  a vowel  close  to  a consonant,  and  very  nearly  identical 
with  the  consonantal  y,  into  which  it  passes  freely.  (See 
Y.)  1 has  also  gained  in  many  words  before  r the  same 
sound  that  e and  u have  in  the  same  situation : for  exam- 
ple, fir,  first.  It  enters  into  various  digraphs,  as  ai,  ei , ie, 

01,  ui. 

2.  As  a symbol:  (a)  The  number  one  in  the 
Roman  notation,  it  is  repeated  for  subsequent  num- 
bers up  to  three  (formerly  to  four)  (II,  III,  IIII).  These 
numerals  placed  after  symbols  of  higher  numbers  increase 
their  value:  as,  VI,  six;  VII,  seven,  etc.;  XII,  twelve; 
LIII,  fifty-three;  formerly  CIIII,  one  hundred  and  four. 
Instead  of  the  old  IIII  and  VIIII  for  four  and  nine,  an  I 
is  now  prefixed  to  V or  X to  decrease  the  value  by  one : 
thus,  IV,  four;  IX,  nine. 

Thider  come  the  kynge  Vrien  of  gorre,  that  was  a yonge 
knyght,  and  moche  preised  in  armes,  and  with  hym  iiij 
C [four  hundred]  knyghtes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  108. 

(6)  In  logic , a symbol  of  the  particular  affir- 
mative proposition:  derived  from  the  second 
vowel  of  the  Latin  word  affirmo,  I assert.  See 
Al,  2 (b). 

A doeth  affirme,  E doeth  denigh,  which  are  bothe  uni- 
versall : 

I doeth  affirme,  O doeth  denigh,  which  we  particular  call. 

Sir  T.  Wilson , Rule  of  Reason  (1551). 

(c)  In  chem.,  tlie  symbol  for  iodine. — 3.  An  ab- 
breviation — (a)  In  dental  formulae,  in  zobl.,  for 
incisor,  (bf)  Same  as  i.  e.  (c)  See  i.  e.,  i.  q. 

I2  (I),  pron.  and  n. ; poss.  my  or  mine,  obj . (dat. 
and  aee.)  me,  pi.  nom.  we,  poss.  our  or  ours,  obj. 
(dat.  and  aec.)  us.  [Also  dial.  I (pron.  e),  a, 
ich;  < ME.  i,  reduced  form  of  (Northern)  ik,  as- 
sibilated  (Southern)  ich,  ucli,  < AS.  ic  = OS.  ic, 
ik,  ec  = OFries.  ik  = I),  ik  = MEG.  LG.  ik,  ek 
= OHG.  ih,  MHG.  G.  ich  = Icel.  ek  = Sw .jag  = 
I)an.j'e<7  = Goth,  ik  = W.  i = L.  ego  (>  It.  io  = 
Pg.  eu  = Sp.  yo  = Pr.  eu,  ieu  = OF.  eo,  jeo,  jo, 
mod.  F . je  = E.  ego  as  a philosophical  term : 
see  ego)  = Gr.  k/6,  b/6v  — Lith.  asz  = Lett,  es  = 
OBulg.  azu,jazu  = Russ.  Pol.  Bohem.  ja  = Skt. 
aham,  prob.  standing  for  *agam,  I,  conjectured 
■to  be  compounded  of  a pronominal  base  a, 
with  an  enclitic  particle  *-gam,  *-ga,  Skt.  -ha, 
Vedie  -gha  = Gr.  -ye  = Goth,  -k  in  mi-k  = AS. 
me-c,  E.  me,  Goth,  thu-k  = AS.  the-c,  E.  thee, 
Goth,  si-k,  oneself.  The  first  personal  pronoun 
was  declined  in  AS.  as  follows : sing.  nom.  ic, 
gen.  min,  dat.  and  instr.  me,  ace.  me,  older  mec; 
pi.  we,  gen.  user,  ure,  dat.  and  instr.  us,  acc.  us, 
older  usic;  dual  nom.  wit  (we  two),  gen.  uncer, 
dat.  and  instr.  unc,  older  uncit;  with  similar 
forms  in  the  other  Teut.  tongues.  There  are  in 
AS.  and  E.  four  apparent  stems,  represented  by 
I,  me,  we,  and  us : see  me,  we,  our,  us.']  I,  pron. 
The  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 


person ; the  word  by  which  a speaker  or  writer 
denotes  himself. 

Mow  i geten  a grece  that  i gaynli  knowe. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  636. 

But  ik  am  oold : me  list  not  pley  for  age. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Reeve’s  Tale,  1. 13. 
So  pray  I to  my  lordes  all, 

Now  in  min  age,  how  so  befalle, 

Thot  I mot  stonden  in  their  grace. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 

But  here’s  the  joy : my  friend  and  / are  one. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlii. 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of  I,  and  me, 

And  finds  “/  am  not  what  I see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I touch.” 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlv. 

[The  pronoun  may  take  (rarely)  a qualifying  adjective. 

Poor  I was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.] 

I AM,  a title  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  iii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  I AM  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Jehovah, 
and  differs  from  it  very  slightly  in  form.  In  the  margin 
of  the  revised  version  it  is  rendered  “ I will  be,”  and  some 
make  it  “ I shall  be.”  The  word  expresses  absolute,  and 
therefore  unchanging  and  eternal,  being. 

ii.  n.  1.  The  pronoun  I used  as  a substan- 
tive.— 2.  In  metaph.,  the  object  of  self-con- 
sciousness; that  which  is  conscious  of  itself  as 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing;  the  ego. 

It  is  I that  perceive,  I that  imagine,  I that  remember, 
I that  attend,  I that  compare,  I that  feel,  I that  desire,  I 
that  will,  I that  am  conscious.  The  I,  indeed,  is  only 
manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these  special  modes ; but  it 
is  manifested  in  them  all ; they  are  only  the  phenomena 
of  the  J,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant  about  the 
phenomena  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  unambiguously, 
said  to  be  conversant  about  the  phenomena  of  the  / or  the 
Ego.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  ix. 

I3t  (i),  inter].  An  obsolete  form  of  aye3. 

Bayes.  They  do  me  the  right.  Sir,  to  approve  of  what  I 
do. 

Johns.  I,  I,  they  will  clap,  I warrant  you. 

Buckingham,  The  Rehearsal,  i. 

i4t,  n.  An  occasional  obsolete  spelling  of  eye. 
Skelton. 

is,  i’.  [<  ME.  i = Icel.  i,  reduced  form  of  in: 

see  in1,  and  ef.  a3,  reduced  form  of  an,  on,  and 
a2,  reduced  form  of  an1.]  A light  form  of  in1: 
as,  “a  worm  i’  the  bud,”  Shak. 
i-1.  [ME.  %-,  y-,  sometimes  e-,  a-,  early  ge-,  < 
AS.  ge-  — OS.  gi-  = OFries.  gi-,  ge-,  ie-  = D. 
ge-  = MLG.  LG.  ge-  = OHG.  ga-,  gi-,  ge-  ( 7ca -, 
ke-),  MHG.  gi-,  ge-,  G.  ge-  (extremely  com- 
mon) = Icel.  g-  (scarcely  found  except  in  glikr, 
mod.  likr  = AS.  gelic,  E.  like2,  a.)  = Goth,  ga- : 
a general  Teut.  prefix,  in  some  uses  equiv. 
to  L.  con-  {com-,  co-,  etc.)  = Gr.  fw-,  cm-,  to- 
gether, with  (see  con-,  syn-),  but  hardly  of  the 
same  origin.]  A prefix  (often  spelled  y-,  and 
sometimes  e-  and  a-)  common  in  Middle  English, 
as  in  i-blent,  i-cast,  i-don,  i-take,  i-cleped,  i-wis, 
etc.  (also  spelled  y-blent,  y-cast,  y-don,  etc.), 
but  entirely  lost  in  modern  English,  except  as 
traces  remain  in  y-wis,  adv.  (sometimes  erro- 
neously written  I wis),  and  in  y-clept  and  a few 
other  archaic  perfect-participle  forms  affected 
by  Spenser  and  other  poets,  and  in  alike, 
along*,  among,  enough,  everywhere,  handiwork, 
and  a few  other  common  words  in  which  the 
syllable  concerned  is  not  now  recognized  as  a 
prefix.  This  prefix  was  extremely  common  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  being  used  with  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
adverbs  (having  with  these  a collective  or  generalizing 
force,  often  so  indefinite  as  not  to  be  felt),  but  especially 
with  verbs(having  with  these  a collective  force  often  trans- 
latable by  together  or  with,  or  a completive  or  transitive 
force,  and  hence  much  used  in  the  formation  of  transitive 
from  intransitive  verbs) ; in  many  instances  it  added  no- 
thing to  the  force  of  the  verb  to  which  it  was  prefixed.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  many  verbs,  as  in  German  all  verbs,  without 
thiB  or  another  prefix  in  the  finite  forms,  take  it  in  the 
past  participle. 

i-2.  A form  of  the  negative  prefix  in-3  before 
gn-  in  some  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  ignoble, 
ignore,  ignorant,  etc. 

-i-1.  [See  t-1.]  An  apparent  connective,  but 
properly  a prefix,  in  hand-i-work  and  hand-i- 
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craft  (altered  from  hand-craft  in  imitation  of 
handiwork),  and  (now  spelled  -y-)  in  every- 
where. See  these  words,  and  compare  i-1. 

-i-2.  [L.  -i-,  being  the  stem-vowel,  original,  con- 
formed, or  supplied  as  a connective,  of  the  first 
element  in  the  compound;  = Gr.  -o-,  rarely -i-: 
see  -o-.]  The  usual  ‘connecting  vowel,’  prop- 
erly the  stem-vowel  of  the  first  element,  of  com- 
pound words  taken  or  formed  from  the  Latin, 
as  in  mult-i-form,  cent-i-ped,  ens-i-form,  omn-i- 
otent,  aur-i-ferous,  bell-i-gererit,  etc.  in  forming 
ew  Latin  compounds,  the  vowel  is  regularly  -i-,  as  scut-i- 
fera  [<  L.  scutum  ( scuto -)  + -/ era ],  even  when  the  second 
element  is  Greek,  as  scut-i-phora  [<  L.  scutum  (scuto-),  -f- 
Gr.  <(»opos] ; but  in  the  latter  case  the  vowel  -o-,  proper  to 
Greek  compounds,  is  often  used,  as  scut-o-pterus  [<  L.  scu- 
tum (scuto-)  + Gr.  Trrepov].  Even  when  both  elements  are 
Latin,  the  connective  -o-  is  sometimes  used ; but  it  is  prop- 
erly confined  to  Greek  and  other  non-Latin  compounds. 
See  -o-. 

-ia1.  [L.  -ia,  Gr.  -la,  being  -i-,  stem-vowel,  + 
-a1,  nom.  suffix  of  first  declension : see  -a1.]  A 
termination  in  Latin  and  Greek  nouns  (chiefly 
feminine),  many  of  them  in  English  use,  being 
-a1  preceded  by  -i-,  a stem-vowel,  formative  or 
euphonic,  as  in  tib-ia,  fasc-ia,  milit-ia,  man-ia, 
scor-ia,  etc.  When  such  forms  are  Anglicized, 
the  termination  becomes  -y,  as  in  family,  from 
Latin  familia. 

-ia2.  [L.  -ia,  Gr.  -ia,  being  -i-,  stem-vowel,  + -a2, 
nom.  pi.  suffix:  see  -a2.]  A termination  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  many  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish use,  being  -a2  preceded  by  -i-,  a stem- vow- 
el, formative  or  euphonic,  as  in  regal-ia,  satur- 
nalia, etc. 

-iac,  -iacal.  See  -ac. 

Iache  (l'a-ke),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’I &xn,  a nymph, 
companion  of  Proserpine ; cf.  uixv,  a cry,  shout, 
a joyous  sound,  < laxeiv,  cry,  shout.]  A genus 
of  humming-birds  of  the  family  Trochilida;,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  broad-billed  hummer,  I. 
latirostris,  a Mexican  species,  occurring  also  in 
the  United  States.  D.  G.  Elliot,  1879.  Also 
called  Circe. 
iacintt,  n.  See  jacinth. 

-ial.  A form  of  -al,  being  -al  preceded  by  an 
original  or  euphonic  vowel  i-.  See  -al. 

Ialtris  (I-al'tris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ia/'Xuv  (verbal 
adj.  send  forth.]  A genus  of  colubri- 

form  ophidians,  related  to  Dromicus,  but  hav- 
ing no  solid  teeth  on  the  maxillary  bone  behind 
the  long  median  one.  The  type  is  I.  vultuosa 
of  Hayti.  E.  J).  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Phila.,  1862,  p.  73. 

iamb  (i'amb), n.  [=E.iambe  = Sp. yambo  = Pg. 
It.  jambo,'  L.  iambus:  see  iambus .]  Same  as 
iambus.  [Rare.] 

The  license  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  add  three 
short  syllables  to  the  last  iamb.  Brande. 

iambelegus  (i-am-bel'e-gus),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr. 

iayftikeyog,  < layfios,  iambus,  + llcyo c,  an  elegiac 
poem:  see  iambus  and  elegy.]  In  anc.  pros.,  an 
episynthetic  meter  consisting  of  an  iambic  colon 
followed  by  a dactylic  pentliemimeres  (half  an 
elegiac  pentameter). 

iambic  (i-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  iambique  = 
Sp.  yambico  — Pg.  It.  jambico,  < LL.  iambicus, 
< Gr.  i au/?(Kof,  iambic,  < la/tSor,  an  iambus:  see 
iambus.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  iambus; 
employing  iambics : as,  iambic  me  ter;  an  iam- 
bic poet. — 2.  Consisting  of  an  iambus,  or  of 
iambics : as,  an  iambic  foot ; an  iambic  verse  or 
poem — Iambic  class  (of  feet).  Same  as  diplasic  or  dou- 
ble class.  See  diplasic. 

II.  n.  In  pros.:  (a)  Same  as  iambus.  (6)  Averse 
or  metrical  period  consisting  of  iambi,  iambics 
have  been  a favorite  or  prevalent  form  of  verse  in  the 
poetry  of  many  nations.  They  were  used  among  the 
Greeks  from  early  times  in  popular  poetry,  especially  of  a 
festive  or  a vituperative  character.  English  heroic  verse 
is  the  iambic  pentapody  or  trimeter  brachycatalectic  — 

| w-w-  | w-).  Iambics  of  various  lengths  form  the 
great  bulk  of  all  English  poetry,  other  meters  being  com- 
paratively rare.  See  choliamb , Hipponactean , ischiorrhogic , 
scazon,  trimeter,  senarius,  septenarius,  octonarius. 
iambical  (I-am'bi-kal),  a.  [<  iambic  + -al.] 
Same  as  iambic.  [Pare.] 


iambical 
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A member  of  the  family 


Amongst  us  I name  but  two  Iambical  poets,  Gabriel  iaovffid 
Harvey  and  Richard  Stanyhurst,  because  I have  seen  no  aP  1 *lia' 

more  in  this  kind.  Meres  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner  II.  100) 

■bi-hi-D.,*,  aa. ~ 

resented  by  the  genus  Iapyx,  having  a pair  of 
anal  forceps  instead  of  bristles,  and  no  mova- 
ble appendages  along  the  under  side  of  the 
body.  • 

Iapyx  (i-a'piks),  u.  [NL.,  < L.  Iapyx,  < Gr. 
Tfiirrf  (-vy-),  the  northwest  or  rather  west- 


iambically  (l-am'bi-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  manner 
_ of  an  iambic. 

iambize  (I-am'biz),  v.  f.;  pret.  andpp.  iambized, 
ppr.  iambising.  [<  Gr.  tauSi^etv,  assail  in  iam- 
bics, lampoon,  < laujop,  iambus,  iambic  verse, 
a lampoon : see  iambus .]  To  satirize  in  iambic 
verse.  [Bare.] 

Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iambize 
each  other.  Twining , tr.  of  Aristotle  ou  Poetry,  i.  § 6. 

iambographer  (i-am-bog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  Gr.  lay- 
(ioypdt^oy,  a writer  of  iambics,  < lap) 3of,  iambus, 
+ ypaipeiv,  write.]  A writer  of  iambic  poetry. 
[Bare.] 

Mont.  I am  an  iambographer;  now  it  is  out. 

Cata.  For  honour’s  sake,  what’s  that? 

Mont.  One  of  the  sourest  versifiers  that  ever  crept  out 
of  Parnassus.  Shirley,  Maid’s  Revenge,  i.  2. 

iambographic  (I-am-bo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iay- 
Poypa<j>os,  a writerof  iambics  (see  iambographer), 
+ -ic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  writing  of 


northwest  wind,  pi.  a river  in  Italy,  also  Iapyx, 
the  son  of  Daidalus,  the  mythical  progenitor 
(eponym)  of  the  Iapyges,  L.  Iapyges,  Gr.  ’lairvyee, 
a people  of  southern  Italy.]  The  representa- 
tive genus  of  insects  of  the  family  Iapygidce. 

There  are  several  eyeless  species.  I.  soli/ugus  is  one  of 

southern  Europe,  of  pale  color,  about  half  an  inch  long ; - - — 

I.  gigas  of  Cyprus  is  twice  as  long.  A United  States  spe-  ★ representative 
cieaisf.  subterraneus,  found  under  stones  near  the  Mam-  Iberian  2 it  bo'ri  on!  „ 
moth  Cave  in  Kentucky  -toenail-  (i-pe  ri-an),  a 


ibex 

of  Spain,  < 'Iptipec,  L.  Iberes,  Siberes,  sometimes 
lberi,  Siberi,  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.]  I.  a. 
1 • Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Iberia  in  Europe, 
which  included  Spain  and  Portugal  and  part  of 
southern  Prance : as,  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Roving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  60. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia ; 
specifically,  in  art,  noting  the  productions  of 
the  earlier  races  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which 
show  no  trace  of  Boman  influence. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Spain.  The  Basques  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Spanish  Iberians. — 
2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  of 
which  modern  Basque  is  supposed  to  be  the 


- vi-  *•  izea.  see  qeilfin< 

iambics. — 2.  Accustomed  to  write  iambic  po-  -iasis  TNL  < J 
etry.  [Bare.]  • ‘ - - ’’ 


_ moth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
iarfine,  n.  [Ir.,  (.  iar,  after,  + fine,  family, 
tribe.]  One  of  the  groups  of  five  into  which 
the  ancient  Irish  elans  or  families  were  organ- 
ized. See  geilfine. 


[<  L.  Iberia,  Siberia, 


■ -iasis , K.  Gr.  -lanty,  as  in  eXetpav- 


The  melic  and  iambographic  poets. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  378. 

iambus (I-am'bus), pi.  iambi  (-bi).  [<  L.  iam- 
bus, < Gr.  laufioQ,  an  iambus,  an  iambic  verse,  an 

lfliTTltllft  TlflPTfl  pen  o Iotmtwmi  • oa  Anil  a/]  44 


< Iberes , Hiberes , Gr.  'Ifapeg,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  region  now  called  Georgia.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ancient  Iberia  in  Asia,  nearly 
corresponding  to  Georgia  in  Russian  Transcau- 
casia. 

From  . . . Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  318. 
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TtaoiQ,  elephantiasis,  Qdeipiaoic;,  phthiriasis,  etc., 
from  verbs  in  -auv,  contr.  -av,  the  -t-  being  of 

S5£ss«i, ST  W??  <'ibl -££!:!>■  v 1 [BX ! ** 

nasis,  psoriasis,  hypochondriasis.  Also  -asis.  ged  ^ 1>laut8’  typl‘ 

1 ”>  Haiiii'ic  writers  j s la-  xassiUiB,  laSSUS.  »60  JaSskhK^JosSUS,  to  tribe 

rcreiv,  send  or  drive  on,  throw,  assail  with  words,  lastian  (l-as'ti-au),  n.  [Gr.  Tdmof,  Ionic,  < Tbltll  i i,-'  • i ™ 

= L.yaccre  (taeere).  throw:  sett  inornate.  fcfl.l  ’Mr.  TraiM-  Kiamo  »«  inJ™  ’ iperis  (l-be  ns),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ipypig,  a kind  of  pep 


. — V . — ' t j ( . j 1 1 1 , 1 1,  vcioo,  an  / vuabo,  jjsoriusts,  nypoc/l 

mmbic  poem,  esp.  a lampoon;  so  called,  it  is  iaspt,  n.  See  jasp,  jasper. 
said,  because  first  used  by  satiric  writers;  < id-  Iassidae,  laSSUS.  See  Jassidm,  Jassus. 
irrav,  send  or  drive  on,  throw,  assail  with  words,  lastian  (i-as'ti-au),  n.  [Gr.  Tacmof 
= L-  jacere  ( iacere ),  throw:  see  jactitate,  jet L]  Tar,  Ionic:  see  Ionic. ] Same  as  Ionian. 

In  pros.,  a foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  short  iatraliptict  (I-a-tra-lip'tik),  a.  IX  Gr.  la- pa- 

or  unaccented  an  fl  tllP  spprrnrl  Inmr  nr>  oboonfoi]  5 r/Vrnc  n ^ •*  ... 
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or  unaccented  and  the  second  long  or  accented. 
The  iambus  of  modern  or  accentual  versification  consists 
of  an  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one. 
without  regal’d  to  the  relative  time  taken  in  pronouncing 
the  two  syllables.  Thus  in  English  verse  the  words  dllght', 
dilate' , emit',  abStf  would  all  be  treated  as  iambi,  while  on 
the  principles  of  ancient  prosody  the  first  of  these  words 
would  be  an  iambus,  but  the  second  a spondee(an  anapestic 
spondee,  — £),  the  third  a trochee,  and  the  last  a pyrrhic. 
The  iambus  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  -£)  is  quantita- 
tive, and  as  the  first  syllable  is  short,  and  the  second  being 
long  is  equal  to  two  shorts,  the  whole  foot  lias  a magnitude 
of  three  shorts  (is  trisemic).  Also  called  iamb , iambic. 

-ian.  A form  of  -an,  being  -an  preceded  by  an 
original  or  euphonic  vowel  i-.  See  -an. 

Ianthina  (I-an'thi-na),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  ian- 
thinus,  < Gr.  lavdivog,  violet-colored,  < iov  (* Fiov ), 
violet  (=  L.  vio-la , violet),  4-  avdog,  a flower.]  1 . 
The  representative  genus  of  the  family  Ianthi- 
nidee;  the  oceanic  violet-snails.  One  of  the  best- 
known  species  is  I.  fragilis.  They  are  found  floating  in 


StiTTiK,  a surgeon  who  practises  by  anointing, 
friction,  and  the  like  (fi  \ar pa\n~T ud; , sc.  TixvV, 
such  practice),  < iarpdc,  a physician,  + aXemryc, 
an  anointer,  K aXeitjeiv,  anoint.]  Curing  by  oint- 
ments and  frictions. — The  iatraliptic  method,  in 
med.,  same  as  epidermic  method  (which  see,  under  epider- 
mic). 

i citric  (I-at/rik ),  a.  [<  Gr.  larpindg,  < iarf>oc,  a 
physician,  < idoflai,  cure,  heal.]  Belating  to 
_ medicine  or  physicians, 
iatrical  (I-at'ri-kal),  a.  [<  iatric  + -al.]  Same 
as  iatric. 

iatrochemical  (i-a-tro-kem'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
iarp6g,  a physician,  + E.  chemical .]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  chemical  theory  of  medicine : ap- 
plied to  a school  of  medicine  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which,  progressive  in  its  tendencies, 
applied  with  a certain  exclusiveness  and  ex- 
travagance chemical  doctrines  to  the  explana-  ancients  in  cases  of  rheumatisir 
tion  of  physiological  and  pathological  phenom-  gout,  and  other  diseases.  I.  urn 
ena : opposed  to  iatronlwsical.  bellata  is  the  purple  candytuft. 

---  - lbente  (I-be'rit),  n.  [<  L. 


perwort,  prob.  < ’Ifiypla, 
Iberia,  Spain,  as  its  place 
of  growth.]  A genus  of 
cruciferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  annual,  peren- 
nial, and  shrubby  spe- 
cies, distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  two  outer  petals 
larger  than  the  others. 
About  30  species  are  known, 
mostly  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  of  the  East. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  under  the  name  of  can- 
dytuft. I.  amara,  the  bitter 
candytuft,  is  found  growing  as  a 
weed  in  western  and  central 
Europe.  The  root,  stems,  leaves, 
and  especially  the  seeds,  pos- 
sess medicinal  properties.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancients  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
r.  urn- 


ena.  vwv. 

iatrochemist  (i-a-tro-kem'ist),  n.  l^ilT.  iarpdg,  «.  i.\ 

a physician,  + E.  chemist:  cf.  iatromathemati-  ^pam,  + -ite 2.]  A hydrated  altered 

dan .]  A member  of  the  iatrochemical  school.  ★i°llte_ft>und  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Toledo, 
iatrolipticf,  iatroleptict,  a.  Erroneous  forms  ?>e£s)» n-  [<  L-  Mex,  a kind  of  goat,  the 

of  iatraliptic.  chamois.]^  1.  A wild  goat,  the  bouquetm,  stein- 


Candytuft  (Iberis  utnbel- 
lata),  a,  flower;  b,  fruit; 
c,  seed. 


Violet-snail  {Tanthina /rag-ilis).  a,  float;  b,  eflgs;  e,  gills; 
d,  tentacles. 

shoals  on  the  open  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  buoyed  up  by 
the  peculiar  float  attached  to  the  foot,  and  are  often  cast 
ashore  in  vast  numbers  during  storms.  The  animal  when 
irritated  pours  out  a violet  secretion,  serving  to  some  ex- 
tent for  concealment,  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish. 

2.  X c.]  A violet-snail. 

Ianthinid.se  (i-an-thin'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <.Ian- 
thina  + -id®.]  A family  of  oceanic  gastropods, 
having  a small  foot,  the  under  side  of  which  is 
connected  with  a vascular  appendage  or  float, 


iatrology  (i-a-trol'6-ji),  n.  X Gr.  larpoloyia, 
the  study  of  medicine,  < larp6g , a physician,  + 
-Xoyta,  < Xkyuv,  speak : see  -ology.  ] A treatise 
on  medicine  or  on  physicians ; also,  the  science 
of  medicine. 

iatromathematical  (i-a-tro-math-e-mat'i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  larpig,  a physician,  + E.  mathematical. 
Seeiatromathematician .]  Same &siatrophysical. 

Some  iatromathematical  professors  are  too  superstitious 
in  my  judgment.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 


bok,  or  other  species  of  the  genus’  Sex!  There 
are  several  different  species,  inhabiting  mountain-ranges 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  best-known  of  which,  and 
the  one  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given,  is  the 
steinbok  or  bouquetin  of  the  Alps  and  Apemiines,  Capra 
ibex  or  Ibex  ibex.  The  male  is  about  feet  long,  and  2 
feet  8 inches  high  at  the  shoulders ; it  sometimes  attains 
a weight  pf  200  pounds.  The  color  is  brownish-  or  reddish- 
gray  in  summer,  and  gray  in  winter.  The  horns  are  very 
large  (sometimes  3 feet  along  the  curve),  closely  approxi- 
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der  which  the  eggs  are  received;  the  violet- 
snails.  The  shell  is  thin  and  violet-colored,  with  a twist- 
ed pillar,  4-sided  aperture,  and  waved  outer  lip  giving  pas- 
sage to  exposed  gills.  The  head  is  large,  obtuse,  and  pro- 
truded beyond  the  mouth,  with  a short  proboscis  and 
bifid  tentacles.  The  radula  is  without  central  teeth,  but 
has  many  long,  curved,  pen-like  teeth  on  the  sides.  The 
remarkable  appendage  or  float  is  several  times  as  long  as 
the  body.  There  was  formerly  much  question  as  to  the 
position  of  the  family,  which  has  even  been  classed  with 
the  Heteropoda. 


an),  m.  [<  Gr.  iarpo;,  a physician,  +"  E.  mathe- 
matician, after  Gr.  laTpopafft/paTiKoi,  pi.,  those 
who  practised  medicine  in  conjunction  with 
astrology,  < larpor,  a physician,  + /-laOyuaruiot;, 
a mathematician.]  A member  of  the  iatro- 
physical  school. 

iatromechanical  (i-a-tro-me-kan'i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr,  tarpog,  a physician,  + E.  mechanical.]  Same 
as  iatrophysical. 


_ Ch»  bUV/  UJjntJdbVUl. 

Iapetus  (Lap'e-tus),  k.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Ia-trX,  in  iatrophysical  (i-a-tro-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  larpoc 
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myth,  a Titan,  son  of  Uranus  and  Go.]  1.  In 
astron.,  the  eighth,  formerly  called  the  fifth, 
of  the  satellites  of  S;i t. urn . — 2,  In  entom.,  a 
genus  of  homopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Fulgoridce.  Stdl,  1863. 

Iapygian  (i-a-pij'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Iapygia, 
Gr.  ’Iawvyia,s  L.  Iapyges,  Gr.  'JaTrvyty  (see  Iapyx), 


a physician,  + E.  physical'.]  " A term  applied 
to  a school  of  physicians  which  took  its  rise  in 
Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  sought  to 
explain  the  functions  of  the  body  and’  the  application  of 
remedies  by  statical  and  hydraulic  laws,  and  were  eager 
students  of  anatomy,  since  it  was  only  by  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  parts  that  they  could  apply  their  mathe- 
matical and  dynamical  principles. 


+ -an.)  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iapygia,  an  ib.  An  abbreviation  of  ibidem. 
ancient  dmsrnn  of  southeastern  Italy,  so  called  ibet.  An  obsolete  form  of  been!,  past  participle 
toy  the  Greeks,  corresponding  to  the  peninsular  of  be  1.  F . 

part  of  Apulia,  anciently  also  called  Messapia  I-beam  (i'bem),  n.  Any  form  of  rolled  iron  hav- 
and  Lalabna,  and  sometimes  extended  to  the  ing  a cross-section  resembling  the  letter  I. 
whole  of  Apulia.  . ibent.  An  obsolete  form  of  past  partici- 

IX.  n.  One  of  the  ancient  Italic  race  inhabit-  *ple  of  be  1. 
ing  Iapygia,  including  the  Messapians  and  other  Iberian1  (i-he'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Iberia, 
tribes.  Siberia,  < Gr.  'Ipypta,  the  ancient  Greek  name 


Alpine  Ibex  or  Steinbok  ( Ca/ra  ibex). 

mated  at  the  base,  diverging  regularly  to  the  tip,  curved 
sharply  backward  and  outward,  and  longitudinally  ridged 
on  each  side,  the  flattened  front  between  the  ridges  being 
crossed  with  many  transverse  ridges  or  nodes.  It  has  a 
short  dark  beard,  and  the  ears  and  tail  are  partly  white 
The  female  is  smaller,  of  a gray  color,  and  its  horns  are 
shorter  and  more  like  those  of  the  domestic  goat.  The 
kids  are  gray.  The  ibex  of  the  Pyrenees  is  a closely  related 
species,  Ibex  pyrenaica  ; its  horns  are  more  divergent  for 
some  distance  and  then  incurved  at  the  tip,  presenting 


ibex 


2965 


ice 


when  viewed  together  from  the  front  a resemblance  to  a 
lyre ; each  horn  is  compressed,  and  keeled  in  front.  See 
cegagrus. 

2.  [cap.']  A genus  of  ibexes,  or  a subgenus 
of  Capra  i 

ibid.  An  abbreviation  of  ibidem. 

Ibid®  (i'bi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same  as  Ibididce. 

ibidem  (i-bl'dem),  adv.  [L.,  in  the  same  place, 
< ibi,  there  (<  pronominal  root  as  in  i-s,  that, 
he  (see  he1),  + -hi,  dat.  or  locative  ending  as  in 
ti-bi:  see  bi-1,  be-1,  by1),  + -deni,  a demonst  rative 
suffix  as  in  i-dem,  the  same,  etc.]  In  the  same 
place ; at  the  place  or  in  the  book  already  men- 
tioned: used  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  references.  Commonly  abbreviated  to  ibid. 
or  ib. 

Ibides  (i'bi-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  Ibis,  q.  v.] 
A series  of  altricial  grallatorial  birds,  a sub- 
order of  Rerodiones  or  I'etargomorphce,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Remiglottides  of  Nitzsch,  and 
composed  of  the  two  families  Ibididce  and  Pla- 
talmdce,  or  the  ibises  and  spoonbills.  They  have 
a schizorhinal  skull,  with  produced  and  recurved  man- 
dibular angle ; a sternum  double-notched  on  each  side ; 
the  carotids  double ; two  normal  intestinal  cseca ; an  ex- 
tremely small  tongue ; an  ambiens  muscle ; a tufted  oil- 
gland;  nopulviplumes;  tarsi  reticulate  (rarely  scutellate); 
the  hallux  not  completely  insistent;  the  middle  daw 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  pectinate;  and  the  sides  of  the 
upper  mandible  deeply  grooved  for  its  whole  length. 
The  Ibides  are  one  of  three  series  of  Herodiimes,  the 
others  being  the  Herodii  proper,  or  herons,  and  the  Cico- 
nice , or  storks.  The  genera  and  species  are  numerous. 
Also  lbidides. 

Ibididae  (i-bid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ibis  (Ibid-) 
+ -idee.]  One  of  two  families  of  Ibides,  of  the 
order  Rerodiones;  the  ibises.  They  have  a long, 
slender,  subcylindric,  and  decurved  bill,  deeply  grooved  on 
the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  resembling  a cur- 
lew’s. There  are  about  24  species,  differing  much  in  minor 
details  of  structure,  so  that  they  have  been  made  types  of 
almost  as  many  genera.  See  ibis.  Also  Ibidce. 

lbidides  (l-bid'i-dez),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ibides. 

ibidine  (I' bi-din),  a.  [<  L.  ibis  (ibid-)  + 
-ine2.]  Having  the  character  of  an  ibis;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ibides.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III. 
713. 

Ibidorhynchus  (i//bi-do-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Iflii  (i/3io-),  ibis,  + pny^of,  bill.]  A notable  genus 
of  curlews,  of  the  family  Scolopacidce : so  called 
from  the  likeness  of  the  bill  to  that  of  an  ibis. 
I.  strutliersi  of  Asia  is  the  only  species.  G.  R. 
Gray,  1844.  Originally  written  Ibidorliyncha. 
N.  A.  Vigors,  1831. 

ibigau,  ibijau  (ib'i-gou,  -jou),  n.  The  native 
name  of  the  earth-eater,  giant  night-jar,  or 
grand  goatsucker  of  South  America,  Nyctibius 
grandis,  a bird  of  the  family  Caprimulgidce.  See 
Nyctibius. 

-ibility.  The  termination  of  abstract  nouns 
formed  in  -ity  from  adjectives  in  -Me,  as  in 
credibility,  legibility,  etc.,  from  credible,  legible, 
etc.  It  is  properly  the  double  suffix  -bility,  with 
a preceding  original  or  euphonic  vowel  i-.  Com- 

*pare  -ability,  and  see  -bility. 

ibis  (I'bis),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  ibis  = It.  ibi,  < L. 
ibis,  < Gr.  Ijhg,  ibis;  of  Egyptian  origin.]  1. 
A bird  of  the  family  Ibididce,  or  of  the  genus 
Ibis  in  a wide  sense.  There  are  about  24  species,  of 
numerous  modem  genera,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  lakes 
and  swamps  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  They  re- 
semble herons,  storks,  and  other  large  altricial  gralla- 
torial birds.  They  feed  on  fish,  reptiles,  and  other  animals, 
chiefly  aquatic,  nest  on  the  ground  or  in  trees  or  bushes, 
lay  a few  eggs  of  a uniform  color,  and  rear  their  young  in 
the  nest.  The  most  notable  species,  and  the  one  to  which 
the  name  ibis  appeal's  originally  to  have  been  given,  is 
the  sacred  ibis  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa  ( Ibis 
religiosa\  an  objectof  veneration  among  theold  Egyptians, 


Sacred  Ibis  of  Egypt  ( Ibis  religiosa ). 

frequently  mummified  after  death,  and  represented  in  pic- 
tographs  upon  their  monuments.  It  is  about  2 feet  long ; 
the  plumage  is  white  and  black;  the  naked  head,  bill, 
and  feet  are  black.  The  glossy,  bay,  or  black  ibis  (Ibis 
faldnellus , Falcinettus  igneus,  Plegadis  falcinellus,  etc.) 


is  the  most  nearly  cosmopolitan  species,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  old  world,  but  straying  to  North  America,  and  reaching 
cold-temperate  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  irides- 
cent with  green  and  black,  varied  by  opaque  dark-chestnut 
tints.  The  white-faced  glossy  ibis,  Ibis  guarauna,  is  a 
related  species  abundant  in  warm  parts  of  America,  and 
found  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  The  white  ibis, 
Eudocimus  albus,  inhabits  the  southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Spanish  curlew.  The  plumage  of 
the  adult  is  pure  white,  with  black-tipped  wings.  A splen- 
did species  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America  is  the  seal’ 
let  ibis,  Eudocimus  ruber , which  when  adult  is  scarlet 
with  black-tipped  wings.  Many  of  the  other  species  pre 
sent  equally  notable  characters,  as  the  Australian  straw 
necked  ibis  (Geronticus  or  Carphibis  spinicollis),  the  Afri 
can  (Geronticus  ( Hagedashia ) hagedash ),  the  white  Japa 
nese  (Geronticus  ( Nipponia ) nippon),  etc. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  leading  genus  of  the  family 
Ibididce,  formerly  more  than  coextensive  with 
the  family,  but  successively  restricted  to  vari- 
ous generic  types  of  ibises.  Its  current  uses  are  now 
for  that  group  which  the  sacred  ibis  typifies,  and  for  that  of 
which  the  scarlet  ibis  is  the  type.  Modern  genera  which 
have  been  detached  from  the  old  genus  Ibis  are  Falcinel- 
lus of  Bechstein,  Geronticus,  Eudocimus,  Ilarpiprion,  The- 
risticus,  Phimosus,  Cercibis  of  Wagler,  Threskiornis  of  G. 
R.  Gray,  Pseudibis  of  Hodgson,  Hagedashia  of  Bonaparte, 
Leucibis,  Carphibis , Lophotibis,  Comatibis,  Molypbdopha- 
nus,  Bostrychia,  Nipponia  of  Reichenbach,  and  others. 

3.  Some  bird  like  an  ibis,  or  supposed  to  be  an 
ibis,  as  a wood-ibis  or  wood-stork.  See  Tanta- 
lince. 

Ibla  (ib'la),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  cirripeds  of 
the  order  Xkoradca  and  family  Pollicipedidce. 
It  is  related  to  Scalpellum ; in  both  genera  some  species 
are  dioecious,  while  others  present  the  unique  combination 
of  males  with  hermaphrodites. 

Iblees,  n.  See  Eblis. 

Iblidse  (ib'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ibla  + -idee.'] 
A family  of  cirripeds,  named  from  the  genus 
Ibla.  Originally  written  Ibladw.  W.  E.  Leach, 
1825. 

Ibycter  (I-bik'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ipmrf/p,  in 
Cretan,  one  who  begins  a war-song.]  A South 
American  genus  of  vulturine  hawks,  of  the  sub- 
family Polyborince,  family  Falconidce,  having  the 
nostrils  circular,  the  head  partly  denuded,  the 


Ibycter  ctmericanus. 

tail  normal,  and  the  coloration  chiefly  black,  it 
is  related  to  Daptrius,  Milvago,  Senex,  and  Phalcobccnus. 
The  type  is  the  so-called  gallinaceous  eagle,  Falco  aquili- 
nus,  now  called  Ibycter  americanus,  which  is  black,  with 
white  abdomen  and  thighs,  eyes  and  bare  parts  of  head  red, 
and  blue  cere ; its  length  is  about  19J  inches.  ( Vieillot , 
Analyse  d’une  Nouvelle  Ornitli.  (1816),  p.  22.)  Gymnops  is 
a synonym.  Also  written  Ibieter.  Kaup,  1846. 

-ic.  [Formerly  -ick,  -Ik,  often  -ique,  < ME.  -Ik; 
= F.  -ique  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ico  (of.  D.  G.  -iscli  = 
Han.  Sw.  -isk),  < L.  -icus  = Gr.  - iko f,  a term, 
consisting  of  the  stem-vowel  -i-  (original  or  sup- 
plied: see  -i-2)  H-  formative  -co-  = Gr.  so-,  + 
nom.  ending  -s  = Gr.  -f ; = Goth,  -a-gs  = AS. 
-ig,  E.-y  l,  q.  v.]  1 . An  adjective  termination  of 
Latin  or  Greek  origin,  very  common  in  adjec- 
tives taken  from  Latin  or  Greek,  as  in  public, 
metallic,  etc.,  and  also  much  used  iu  modern 
formations,  as  artistic,  electric,  etc.  Such  words, 
derived  from  or  modeled  upon  Latin  or  Greek  adjectives’ 
may  be  also  or  exclusively  nouns,  as  public,  mystic , logic, 
music.  In  Middle  English  this  termination  was  usually 
written  -ik  or  -ike;  and  from  an  early  period  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  the  form  -ick  (classick,  critick,  musick, 
ethicks,  mathematicks,  etc.)  was  used,  some  dictionaries 
retaining  it  till  about  1840. 

2.  In  chem.,  a suffix  denoting  a less  basic  or 
more  acid  state  than  the  termination  -ous,  as 
ferric  chlorid,  distinguished  from  ferrous 
chlorid,  phosphoric  auhydrid,  distinguished 
from  phosphorous  anhydrid,  etc. 

Icacina  (l-ka-sl'na),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  dim.  of  Sp. 
icaco.]  A small  genus  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  plants,  type  of  tbe  family  Icacinaceas 
and  of  the  tribe  Icacinese.  They  have  a 6-cleft  or  6- 
parted  calyx ; 6 hypogynous  valvate  petals ; 5 stamens 
with  filiform  filaments,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  in- 


serted on  a hypogynous  disk;  and  a 1-celled,  2-seeded 
ovary.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  ascending  or 
climbing  branches  and  smooth  leaves.  Five  species  only 
are  known,  natives  of  tropical  Africa. 

Icacinaceae  (l-kas-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Icacina  + -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous 
choripetalous  plants  of  the  order  Sapindales, 
of  which  the  genus  Icacina  is  the  type. 

Icacinese  (i-ka-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Icacina 
+ -ese.]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Ica- 
cinaceie,  typified  by  the  genus  Icacina.  The 
members  are  evergreen  tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and 
shrubs.  Villaresia  Congonha  of  Brazil  is  the  congonha 
or  gongonha  from  which  a kind  of  mate  is  made. 

icaco  (e-ka'ko),  n.  [W.  Ind.]  The  cocoa- 
plum,  Chrysobalanus  Icaco,  a native  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a shrub  4 to  6 feet  high, 
with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a plum,  which  is  white,  yel- 
low, red,  or  purple  in  color.  It  forms  a favorite  conserve 
in  the  West  Indies. 

-ical.  [<  L.  -ic-al-is,  more  common  in  NL. : see 
-ic  and  -al.]  A compound  adjective  termina- 
tion, usually  equivalent  to  the  simple  -ic,  as 
hysteric,  hysterical,  but  often  slightly  differen- 
tiated, as  in  comic,  comic-al,  historic,  historic-al, 
politic , politic-al.  When  the  form  in  -ic  is  used  chiefly 
or  exclusively  as  a noun  (either  in  singular  or  in  plural 
form),  the  adjective  is  regularly  in  -ic-al : as,  critic,  crit- 
ic-al,  music,  music-al , logic,  logic-al,  politics,  politic-al,  etc. 
Adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  regularly  ending  in  -ic, 
but  which  may  have  -ical,  regularly  take  -al-  before  -ly  i 
as,  graphic,  graphic-ally;  intrinsic,  intrinsic-al-ly.  See 
-ic  and  -al. 

Icarian  (l-ka'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Icarius, 
Gr.  ’I Kapiog,  pertaining  to  Icarus  (L.  Icaria,  Gr. 
’I napia,  Icaria),  <’ Lcapo f,  Icarus  in  Greek  legend, 
a son  of  Dtedalus : see  def.]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Icarus,  the  son  of  Dtedalus,  who, 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  is  fabled  in  Greek 
legend  to  have  fled  from  Crete  with  his  father 
on  wings  fastened  on  with  wax.  In  defiance  of  his 
father's  warning,  he  flew  too  high ; the  sun  melted  the 
wax,  and  he  fell  into  the  ^Egeau  sea,  between  the  Cyclades 
and  Caria,  hence  known  as  the  Icarian  sea ; hence  applied 
to  any  foolhardy  or  presumptuous  exploit  or  enterprise. 

High-bred  thoughts  disdain  to  take  their  flight, 

But  on  th’  Icarian  wings  of  babbling  fame. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  L 9. 
2.  (a)  Relating  to  Icarus  or  Icaria,  now  Nika- 
ria,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  sea,  near  Samos. 
(b)  Of  or  relating  to  Icaria,  a deme  of  Attica 
occupying  a valley  behind  Pentelicus,  noted 
as  the  home  of  Thespis,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Greek  tragedy,  and  as  the  traditional  birth- 
place of  the  drama  and  of  the  cult  of  Dionysus 
in  Attica. — 3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Icaria, 
an  imaginary  country  where  an  ideally  perfect 
communism  prevailed,  described  in  the  work 
“Voyage  to  Icaria”  ( Voyage  enlcarie),  publish- 
ed by  the  French  communist  Etienne  Cabet  in 
1840;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  this  work.  An  Icaria  was  established  by 
Cabet  and  a few  hundred  followers  in  1849  at  Nauvoo  in 
Illinois  (after  a failure  in  Texas  in  1848),  which,  after  some 
dissensions  and  divisions,  was  removed  to  Adams  county, 
Iowa,  in  1860.  Another  community  was  established  in  So- 
noma county,  California,  in  1881,  under  the  name  of  lea- 
ria-Speranza.  Their  number  has  always  been  small. 

The  Icarian  system  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a pure  de- 
mocracy. The  president,  elected  for  a year,  is  simply  an 
executive  officer  to  do  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies  of  the  U.  S. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Icaria. — 2.  A 
follower  of  the  communist  Cabet ; a settler  in 
an  Icarian  commune. 

The  Icarians  reject  Christianity ; hut  they  have  adopted 
thecommuuisticideaastheirreligion.  This  any  onewill 
see  who  speaks  with  them.  But  devotion  to  this  idea  has 
supported  them  under  the  most  deplorable  poverty  and 
long-continued  hardship  for  twenty  years. 

Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies  of  the  U.  S. 

Icarianism  (i-ka'ri-an-izm),  n,  [<  Icarian  + 
-ism.]  The  communistic  system  described  by 
Etienne  Cabet  as  existing  in  Icaria  (see  Ica- 
rian, a.,  3),  and  advocated  by  him. 

The  apostles  of  Icarianism  should,  like  Christ,  whose 
principles  they  were  only  carrying  out,  convert  the  world 
by  teaching,  preaching,  writing,  discussing,  persuading, 
and  by  setting  good  examples. 

R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  50. 

icaryt,  n.  [<  Russ.  Ikra,  dial.  Hero  (=  Pol.  Serv. 
OBulg.  ikra  = Bohem.  jikra  = Lith.  Ikrai  = 
Lett,  ikra  = Hung,  ikra),  roe,  caviar.]  Caviar. 

Of  the  Hoes  of  these  foure  kinds  they  make  very  great 
store  of  Icary  or  Caneary.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  479. 

icchet.thi.  An  obsolete  spellingof  itch.  Chaucer. 

iccle,  n.  See  ickle1. 

ice  (is),  n.  [Now  spelled  with  c as  if  of  F.  ori- 

★gin  (see  -ce2),  but  prop. , as  often  in  early  mod.  E. , 
with  s,  ise,  < ME.  ise,  is,  ys,  < AS.  is  (=  OFries. 
Is  = D.  ijs  = MLG.  is  = OHG.  MHG.  is,  G. 
eis  = Ieel.  iss  = Sw.  is  = Dan.  is  = Goth.  *eis 
(not  recorded),  ice.  The  form  suggests  a con- 
nection with  iron,  AS.  isen,  Isern  = Goth,  ei- 


ice 
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Th?  if  id  6JSf lackin^:  see,  t0n')  1-  ice-auger  (Is.'&'ger),  n.  An  implement  for  bor- 

® . ,f?™  of  water>  Produced  by  freez-  mg  ice,  in  ice-fishing,  which  has  superseded 
(lex  of  1 ‘-i a tranpParen  t 801  ld.  with  a refractive  in-  the  ordinary  ice-chisel.  It  bores  a6-inch  hole, 

fa*  i » ^ pr'fc.yus  Stas’ka  IfZnt  izit^n%TAplag  °I iee  °j that  diameter- 

ft  of  its  bulk,  exerting  a great  force  against  any  surface  19e_a.x  (1S  a^s)>  n»  An  ax  for  cutting  or  cleav- 
!?£J!rIlicIVt.i3  confined.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  lng  ice ; especially,  an  ax  used  by  alpine  guides 

_ ■tl- - - •*  * mi (1  n.lninisf.a  rro-nowollxr  -P™  • 


0.918,  and  hence  it  floats  on  the  water  with  about 
fa  of  its  volume  submerged.  The  temperature  of  freez- 
ing is  lowered  .0075°  C.  for  every  atmosphere  of  pressure. 
Freezing  is  retarded  by  substances  in  solution  ; thus  sea- 
water freezes  at  about  27°  F.  (-3°  C.).  Ice  is  produced  in 


and  alpinists  generally  for  cutting  steps  in 
making  the  ascent  of  steep  ice-slopes.  The  ax 
is  carried  sometimes  as  a part  of  the  alpenstock,  and 

------ . .v-»  w .ce  is  uruuucea  m ?®“etlmes  as  a1' entirely  separate  implement.  The  forms 

unlimited  quantities  by  the  processes  of  nature  in  cold  • 111  'i?e  “l“ch  ™ned. 

climates.  It  may  also  be  made  artificially  by  ice-machines  l?e-bag  (IS  bag),  n.  A caoutchouc  bag  for  hold 
oi  various  kinds.  See  ice-machine.  ins' broken  ~ --u 


ice-elevator 

breaking  channels  through  ice  in  a river  or  har- 
bor.— 3.  The  bowhead,  or  great  polar  whale, 
. Salima  mysticetus : a whalers’  name, 
ice-brook  (is'bruk),  n.  An  ice-cold  brook  or 
Stream.  ‘‘The  allusion  [in  the  extract]  is  to  the  ancient 
Spanish  custom  of  hardening  steel  by  plunging  it  red-hot 
m the  rivulet  Salo  near  Bilbilis  [now  Calatayud  in  Ara- 
gon)." (Schmidt.)  [Rare.] 

I have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 

It  is  a sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 


ice-built 

ice. 


(lA ' bilt),  a.  Built  or  composed  of 


ing  broken  ice  when  used  as  a cold  application 
m surgical  treatment,  especially  for  the  eye, 
spine,  etc. 

Tce-banner  (Is 'banker),  n.  See  ice-featliers . . . *"  — ° — 

ice-beam  (Is'bem),  n.  Naut .,  a plank  or  beam  ic6_calorimeter  (Is * kal-o  -rim^e  - ter),  n, 
used  to  strengthen  the  stem  and  bows  of  ships  . calorimeter. 

when  exposed  to  the  concussion  and  pressure  iC6-canoe  (Is'ka-no^),  n.  A boat  with  a very 
of  ice.  broad  flat  keel  shod  wit1  * - 


Where  shaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 

Gray , Progress  of  Poesy. 

See 


j X • , ••  n ["•  vviuii  a very 

broad  flat  keel  shod  with  iron  runners,  so  that 
it  can  be  drawn  readily  over  the  ice : intended 
. ^or  use  on  partly  frozen  lakes  and  rivers, 
ice-cap  (Is'kap),  n . 1.  A general  or  continuous 

permanent  covering  of  a certain  area  of  land, 
whether  large  or  small,  with  snow,  n6v6,  or  ice, 
especially  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  continuous 
c?X?rin£  with  snow  and  n4v(5  of  the  higher  and  larger  part 
of  Greenland  is  sometimes  called  the  ice-cap , but  more 

D’AnAPallv  fbn  on 7v.  ii . I ’ 


His  wijf  walked  him  with,  with  a longe  gode 

Barfote  on  the  bare  ijs  that  the  blod  folwede.  opine,  etc 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  436.  ice-banner  (is'ban'er), 

1 finde  no  peace  and  yet  mie  warre  is  done,  -1  - --  - - ’ 

I feare  and  hope,  and  burne  and  freese  like  fee. 

Wyatt,  quoted  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  102. 

The  cold  brook. 

Candied  with  ice.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  . 

The  high  rocks  which  surround  the  snug  little  bathing  ice-bearer  (is'bar//er),  n.  In  plvusics,  a crvoDho- 
cove  made  the  water  as  cold  as  ice.  rus.  ^ 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  L i.  ice-belt  (Is'belt),  n.  Same  as  ice-foot. 

C0“'  °S  regaining  the  seaboard-  th<‘  ■»»»  frowning  cliffs  and 
Sit  ting  (a)  01  sweetened  and  flavored  cream,  rock-covered  ice-belt  that  we  had  left  greeted  us. 

milk,  or  custard  (cream-ice,  ice-cream),  or  ( b)  + Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  96. 

ol  the  sweetened  juice  of  various  fruits  (water-  icebpre  ('Is'bpriA  « r—  Tl  n 

or  mkdeA“tm°ciaUy  in  btocks^forcmiinmrcia]^  aud'dornes-  ' ’ < S"’' 

tiB  iCI  {ber9?  A decided  ice-cap  was  observed  above  the  land  at  New- 

man  Bay,  also  one  inshore  of  Cape  Britannia,  far  away 
towards  the  north-east. 

Naves,  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  II.  72. 

2.  In  therap .,  a rubber  bag  containing  ice  for 
# application  to  the  head, 
ice-chair  (Is'char),  n.  A chair  set  on  runners 
like  a sled,  in  which  a person  is  propelled  on 
~ # the  ice,  usually  by  a skater, 

in  spring  and  ice-chest  (Is'chest),  7i.  A form  of  domestic  ice- 
the  ice-clad  chamber  having  apartments  for  the  ice  and  the 
s completely  provisions,  the  food-chamber  being  cooled  by 
air  conducted  to  it  from  the  ice-box,  or  by  the 
cold  side  of  the  latter,  which  forms  a part  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  food-chamber  j a refrigera- 
tor. See  refrigerator. 

ice-chisel  (Is'chiz'el),  n.  A long-handled 
chisel-pointed  tool  used  in  harvesting  ice : a 

v—  ™ ***«  aun  ui  Bfa-  tool  for  cutting  holes  in  ice 

dove,  Merg ulus  alley  or  Alle  nigricans.  — - - 

a under  dovekie. 

A[p.-in-.wS  ,or  «■*»• 

in  the  air  near  the  horizon  caused  by  the  re-  1 ^ * 

flection  of  sunlight  from  the  surface  of  an  ice- 
pack or  floating  mass  of  ice,  or  from  land  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

An  ice-blink  all  along  the  horizon  to  leeward,  indioat- 

Il'tllaHnil  /if  tllQ  nnnlf 


tic  uses. 

llie  cost  of  producing  clear  block  ice  in  this  country. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8781. 

Ice  age,  the  period,  more  generally  designated  as  the 
glacial  epoch  (see  glacial ),  during  which  there  was  a much 
more  extensive  development  of  ice  over  certain  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  glacial  epoch  occurred 
in  post-Tertiary  times,  but  some  geologists  maintain  that 
there  have  been  numerous  repetitions  of  this  condition 
—Ice  system,  a system  of  glaciers  radiating  from  one 
common  center  or  ice-cap : a term  used  by  some  geolo- 
gists to  distinguish  regions  where  the  glaciation  has 
diverged  from  several  independent  centers  from  those 
where  it  has  all  moved  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  main  in- 
dependently of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia must  have  had  their  own  ice-systems.  portions  of  the  antarctic  ic< 

bonney,  Abstract  of  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  iceberger  (Is'b6r//ger) 
[Session  1875-76.  ^experience  of  icebergs' 


pan.  isojerg,  lit.  ‘ ice-lull7:  see  tee  and  berg 2 (berg2 
in  E.  is  due  to  the  compound  ice-berg). J A 

large  floating  mass  of  ice  detached  from  a gla- 
cier at  the  sea-level.  The  movement  of  the  glacier 
downward  causes  it  to  protrude  into  the  sea,  by  which  it 
is  in  part  supported  until  the  weight  becomes  so  great 
that  more  or  less  of  it  breaks  off,  often  with  great  noise  and 
commotion  of  the  sea.  This  process  is  called  calving. 
The  portion  detached  from  the  glacier  floats  about,  driven 
by  winds  and  currents,  and  is  an  iceberg.  This  is  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  best-known  bergs-  ' 
often  encumber  a part  of  the  North  Atlantic  i 
early  summer,  having  come  down  from  u,c.,,iau 
plateaus  of  Greenland.  The  more  or  less  completely 
frozen  surface  of  the  water  in  the  northern  polar  region  is 
known  as  pack-ice,  or  simply  pack,  Jloe-ice,  floe,  and  floe- 
berg.  (See  floe  and  floe-berg.)  Many  icebergs  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean  are  of  tabular  form  and  of  great  size,  being 
portions  of  the  antarctic  ice-sheet. 
t . " w.  One  who  has  had 

ui  iceuergs.  N.  E.  D. 

Inland  ice.  See  ice-cap,  1. — Sailing  ice,  ice  loosened  ice-bird  (is'b£rd^  n Thp  little  Q11v  rtT,  oc.n 

from  a pack,  and  scattered  by  the  wind.— to  break  the  “ ir  ” n'  6 frit.16  auk  or  sea- 

• — dove.  Mernulus  alle.  or  Alle.  nmrinnns  See  cut 


ice.  See  break. — Young  ice,  in  arctic  regions,  ice  recently 
formed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  has  been  form- 
ed m a previous  winter. 

The  winter  floes  seemed  fixed,  and  for  three  days  we 
had  not  moved,  while  the  young  ice,  steadily  forming 
was  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  123. 

ice  (Is),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iced,  ppr.  icing.  [= 
MD.  ijsen,  D.  ijzen  = MLG.  isen,  break  ice,  = 
OHGk  isen,  MHG.  isen,  0' . eisen,  ice,  freeze,  = 
Icel.  isa,  freeze,  = Dan.  ise  = Sw.  isa,  ice ; cf . 
Dan.  isne,  chill,  run  cold;  from  the  noun.]  1. 
To  cover  with  ice ; convert  into  ice ; freeze. 

’Tis  chrystal,  friend,  ic’d  in  the  frozen  sea. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v.  11. 
This  sight  hath  stiffen'd  all  my  operant  powers 
Ic’d  all  my  blood,  benumb’d  my  motion  quite.  ’ 

Webster,  Appius  and  Virginia,  v.  3. 
2.  To  apply  ice  to;  refrigerate ; preserve  in  ice, 
as  meat. — 3.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar: 
frost.  6 ’ 

-ice.  [<  ME.  -ice,  -ise,  -is,  < OP.  F.  -ice  = Sp.  -Mo, 
m.,  -icia, f.,  =Pg. f .,-ice, -ise, m. and 
!•,  = It-  -into,  m.,  -izia,  f.,  < L.  -i-tiu-s,  m.,  -i-ti-a, 
f.,  -i-tiu-m,  n.:  see  -ce3.]  A particular  form  (in- 
cluding the  stem-vowel  -i-)  of  the  termination 
-ce,  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  avarice,  justice,  malice, 
notice,  service,  novice,  etc.;  also  in  words  of  later 
formation,  as  in  cowardice.  In  practice  the  ter- 
_ mination  is  historically  a feminine  form  of  -ic. 
ice-anchor  (is'ang"kgr),  n.  Kaut.,  an  anchor 
with  one  arm,  used  for  securing  a vessel  to  a 
floe  of  ice. 

The  ordinary  ice-anchor  was  a large  iron  hook  bent 
nearly  at  a right  angle,  with  a point  to  be  inserted  in  a 
hole  In  the  ice. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  155. 

ice-apron  (Is'a/'prun),  n.  An  ice-breaker  or 


. called  by  the  Eskimos  too’-oke. 

Science , TV.  82. 


ing  the  situation  of  the  pack. 

E.  M’Cormick,  Arc.  and  Antarc.  Voyages,  I.  272. 

ice-boat  (Is'bot),  n.  1.  A strong  boat,  pro- 
pelled  by  steam,  used  to  break  a channel 
through  ice. — 2.  A triangular  or  boat-shaped 
frame  mounted  on  runners,  and  fitted  with  a 
mast,  sails,  etc.,  for  sailing  on  ice.  Two  of  the 


Ice-claw. 


■ Portion  of  Bridge  over  the  Yssel,  Holland,  showing  ice-aprons 
(a,  a,  a)  on  the  bank  and  in  mid-stream. 


Ice-boat. 

runners  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  a runner-plank  extend- 
ing across  the  frame  at  the  point  of  Its  greatest  beam,  and 
the  third  is  carried  on  a pivot  at  the  stern  and  serves  as  a 
rudder. 

ice-bone  (is’bon),  n.  One  of  the  numerous  va- 
riants of  aitchbone. 

ice-bound  (is'bound),  a.  Obstructed  by  iee; 
frozen  in;  surrounded  or  hemmed  in  by  iee,  so 
as  to  prevent  progress  or  approach : as,  an  ice- 

. bou nd  ship ; ice-bound  coasts,  ice-ur ups  fis  urops],  n.pi.  n 

ice-box  (is'boks),  n.  1.  An  ice-chest;  a small  processes  resembling  icicles, 
refrigerator.— -2.  The  compartment  in  a refri-  ice-elevator  (is'eFe-va-tor), 
★gerator  or  an  ice-chest  for  containing  the  ice.  apparatus  for  lifting  blocks 


- o containing 

ice-breaker  (is'bra//ker),  n.  1.  A structure  of 

nim’t o8urotecf  up'streamside of  a bridge-  SrTb”  protection ' "of  toidfe-piersoTof  Vessels 

pier  to  protect  it  from  moving  ice.  in  dock  from  moving  ice. — 2.  An  ice-boat  for 


ice-closet  (is'kloz//et),  n.  A 
large  refrigerator,  or  a small 
room  for  cold  storage, 
ice-cold  (is'kold),  a.  [<  ME. 

*iscold,  < AS.  is-ceald  (=  D.  ijs- 
Tcoud  = O.  eiskalt  = Dan.  isJcold, 

Sw.  iskall),  < is,  ice,  + ceald, 
cold.]  1.  Cold  as  ice;  ex- 
tremely cold.— 2.  In  pathol., 
experiencing  a morbid  sensa- 
tion of  cold,  compared  by  the 
patient  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  ice.  Bunglison. 
ice-cream  (is'krem'),  ».  [Strictly  iced  cream.] 
A confection  made  by  congealing  variously 
flavored  cream  or  custard  in  a vessel  surround- 
ed with  a freezing-mixture. 

The  Deacon,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  nour- 
ishment in  the  congealed  state,  had  treated  the  ice-cream 
as  a pudding  of  a rare  species. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

Ice-cream  fork,  a small  table-fork,  broad  and  with  short 
tines,  for  eating  ice-cream.— Ice-cream  freezer,  an  ap- 
paratus for  making  ice-cream,  consisting  of  a can  or  metal- 
lic vessel  plunged  in  a tub  or  cylindrical  casing  filled  with 
broken  ice  and  salt.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  are  stirred 
or  whirled  about  by  means  of  a dasher,  or  by  rotation.— 
Rock  ice-cream.  Same  as  granite,  2. 
ice-crusher  (is'krushter),  n.  A device  for 
^grinding  or  crushing  ice. 
iced  (1st),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  with  ice ; convert- 
ed into  ice;  frozen. — 2.  Cooled  with  iee ; very 
cold:  as,  iced  tea;  iced  wine. — 3.  Covered  with 
concreted  sugar;  frosted:  as,  iced  cake. — 4.  In 
hot.,  covered  with  particles  like  icicles, 
ice-drift  (Is'drift),  n.  Masses  of  loose  or  float- 
ing ice. 

The  strait  was  already  filled  with  ice-drift. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  III.  657. 

ice-drops  (is'drops),  n.  pl.  In  hot.,  transparent 

n.  A hoisting- 

— fe  of  ice  from  the 

water  to  the  ice-house.  The  most  common  form  is 
an  inclined  plane  extending  from  under  the  water  to  the 
top  gallery  of  the  ice-house.  On  the  incline  travel  two 
endless  chains,  with  bars  joining  them  at  intervals.  Cakes 
of  ice  floated  up  to  the  foot  of  the  elevator  are  caught  by 


ice-elevator 

these  bars  and  dragged  up  the  incline.  Arrangements 
are  also  made  for  diverting  the  ice  to  any  level  of  the 
house.  Another  form,  sometimes  called  an  ice-screw,  con- 


Ice-elevator. 


sists  of  an  inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  a spiral.  In  the 
well  of  the  spiral  is  an  upright  shaft  having  radial  arms ; 
as  the  shaft  revolves  these  engage  the  blocks  of  ice,  and 
push  them  up  the  spiral  incline  to  the  ice-house. 

ice-escape  (Is'es-kap*),  n.  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  poles  and  ropes  for  rescuing  persons 
who  have  broken  through  the  ice. 

A number  of  sledge-chairs  and  an  ice-escape  were  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  amusement. 

Illus.  London  News , Jan.  9,  1864. 

ice-fall  (Is'f&l),  n.  1.  The  dislodgment  and 
fall  of  masses  from  a glacier,  or  from  a floating 
iceberg. 

And  then  the  ice-fall  with  its  ringing,  rumbling,  crash- 
ing roar,  and  the  heavy,  explosionlike  voice  of  the  final 
plunge,  followed  by  the  wild,  frantic  dashing  of  the  waters. 

New  York  Independent,  April  22,  1862. 

2.  A glacier.  [Poetical.] 

Ye  ice-falls ! ye  that  from  the  mountain’s  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain.  . . . 
Motionless  torrents ! silent  cataracts ! 

Coleridge , Hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 

ice-feathers  (is'feTH^ta;),  n.  pi.  Peculiar 
feather-like  forms  assumed  by  ice,  occasionally 
seen  on  and  near  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  especially  on  Mount  Washington  in 
New  Hampshire.  Under  certain  exceptional  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  the  surface  at  times  becomes  covered 
with  a considerable  thickness  of  ice,  parts  of  which  as- 
sume a more  or  less  distinctly  marked  feathery  appear- 
ance. This  feathery  incrustation  manifests  itself  especial- 
ly on  the  edges  of  rocks,  buildings,  and  projections  of  all 
kinds,  from  which  elongated  masses  of  crystals  sometimes 
project  with  slight  fan-like  divergence  for  a distance  of 
two  or  three  feet,  pointing  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  frost-feathers,  frostwork,  and 
icework ; and  those  who  have  observed  it  as  exhibited  on 
Lassen’s  Peak  in  California  have  named  it  ice-banner. 
ice-fem  (is'fern),  n.  A fern-like  incrustation 
of  ice  or  hoar  frost  produced  on  the  glass  of 
windows  by  the  freezing  of  insensible  moisture. 

Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

ice-field  (Is'feld),  n.  A great  sheet  or  floe  of 
ice,  at  times  so  extensive  in  arctic  seas  that  its 
limits  cannot  be  seen  from  the  masthead. 

The  final  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Missouri  was  one 
of  excitement  to  us.  The  roar  and  crash  of  the  ice-fields 
could  be  heard  a great  distance. 

E.  B.  Custer , Boots  and  Saddles,  p.  229. 

ice-fishing  (is'fish^ing),  n . The  act  or  method 
of  fishing  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  usually 
with  hook  and  line.  The  most  common  mode 
of  ice-fishing  is  by  means  of  the  tilter  or  tilt- 
up.  See  tilter . 

ice-float  (is'flot),  n.  Same  as  ice-floe. 
ice-floe  (is'flo),  n.  [=Dan.  is  flag  e,  isflag=~Norw. 
isflak,  isflake,  isflok  = Sw.  is  flake,  < is,  ice,  4- 
flage,  Norw.  flake,  floe : see  ice  and  flaked,  flaw1, 
floe.']  A large  sheet  of  floating  ice. 
ice-foot  (is'futVw.  A belt  of  ice,  in  northern 
seas,  built  up  chiefly  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  autumn  snowfall,  which  becomes  converted 
into  ice  when  it  meets  the  sea-water,  and  thus 
forms  a solid  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
upward,  increasing  in  height  as  the  snow  accu- 
mulates. The  upper  surface  is  level  with  the  top  of 
high  water,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ice-cliff  is  at  the  low- 
water  level.  Also  called  ice-belt , ice-ledge , and  ice-wall. 

The  separation  of  the  true  ice-foot  from  our  floe  was  at 
first  a simple  interval,  which  by  the  recession  and  advance 
of  the  tides  gave  a movement  of  about  six  feet  to  our  brig. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  1. 162. 

The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  by  dog-sleds  along  the  ice- 
foot which  everywhere  skirts  the  land. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  200. 

ice-fork  (is'fork),  w.  A three-tined  fork  of  spe- 
cial pattern,  used  for  picking  ice  into  fragments 
before  it  is  ground  fine  in  an  ice-crusher.  Such 
a fork,  as  used  in  the  fisheries,  has  tapering  tines  about 
1 inch  wide  and  from  6 to  9 inches  long,  united  above, 
and  fitted  with  a socket  for  a wooden  handle  4 or  5 feet 
long. 
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ice-fox  (Is'foks),  n.  The  isatis  or  arctic  fox, 
Vulpes  lagopus. 

ice-glass  (Is'glas),  n.  Same  as  crackle-glass. 
ice-glill  (is'gul),  n . 1.  The  glaucous  gull  or 
burgomaster,  Larus  glaucus.  See  cut  under  bur- 
kgomaster. — 2.  The  ivory-gull.  Coues. 
ice-hill  (is'hil),  n.  [<  ice  + hill1,  translating  ice- 
berg, q.  v.]  Same  as  iceberg.  [Rare.] 
ice-hook  (is'huk),  n.  1.  A hook  attached  to  a 
pole,  used  in  moving  blocks  of  ice. — 2.  A small 
ice-anchor. 

ice-house  (is'hous),  n.  [=  Dan.  islius ; as  ice  + 
house1.]  A structure,  usually  with  double  walls, 
packed  between  with  sawdust  or  some  similar 
non-conducting  material,  used  for  the  storage 
of  ice.  It  usually  incloses  a pit  or  well,  which  has  a drain 
to  carry  off  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  A year’s  supply  of  ice  for  private  use  is  often  kept  in 
a small  ice-house  constructed  on  this  principle,  sometimes 
partly  or  wholly  underground.  Ice-houses  for  supplying 
the  trade  in  ice  are  commonly  placed  close  to  a lake  or 
stream,  and  fitted  with  elevators  and  other  appliances  for 
gathering,  storing,  and  shipping  the  ice.  The  term  is 
sometimes,  but  less  properly,  applied  to  cold-storage  rooms 
and  large  refrigerators. 

Considering  at  how  little  expense  and  trouble  an  ice- 
house'csLn  be  constructed,  it  is  surprising  that  any  respect- 
able habitation  in  the  country  should  not  have  one  at- 
tached to  it.  Ure , Diet.,  II.  878. 

Icel.  An  abbreviation  of  Icelandic. 

Icelandt  (is'land),  n.  [Also  Island;  abbr.  of 
Iceland  dog,  q.  v.]  An  Iceland  dog. 

Our  water-dogs  and  Islands  here  are  shorn, 

White  hair  of  women  here  so  much  is  worn. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf. 

Iceland  crystal.  See  crystal. 

Iceland  curt  (is'land  ker).  Same  as  Iceland 
dog.  Erroneously,"  Isling  cur. 

Hang  hair  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  curs; 

For  never  powder,  not  the  crisping  iron, 

Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

Iceland  dogt  (is'land  dog).  [Also  Iseland  (Is- 
land, Isling)  dog  (or  cur),  also  simply  Iceland 
( Island , etc.);  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Iceland.]  A sort  of  shaggy,  sharp-eared 
white  dog,  formerly  imported,  or  supposed  to 
be  imported,  from  Iceland  as  a lap-dog. 

Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog  l thou  prick-eared  cur  of  Ice- 
land. Shak.,  Hen.V.,  ii.  1. 

Use  and  custome  hath  intertained  other  dogges  of  an 
outlandishe  kinde,  but  a few,  and  the  same  beying  of  a 
pretty  bygnesse;  I meane  Iseland  dogges,  curled  and 
rough  all  over,  which  by  reason  of  the  lenght  of  their  heare 
make  showe  neither  of  face  nor  of  body.  And  yet  these 
curres  forsoothe,  because  they  are  so  strange,  are  greatly 
set  by,  esteemed,  taken  up,  and  made  of,  many  times  in 
the  roome  of  the  spaniell  gentle  or  comforter. 

A.  Fleming , tr.  of  Caius  on  English  Dogs  (1576).  ( Nares .) 

Icelander  (is'lan-dfer),  n.  [=  Dan.  Islcender , 
Sw.  Islander  (Icel.  Islendingr) ; as  Iceland  (< 
ME.  Island,  Islond,  < Icel.  Island  (Sw.  and  Dan. 
Island  = D.  Ijsland  = G.  Island),  < iss,  ice,  + 
land,  land:  so  called  by  the  first  Scandinavian 
explorers,  from  the  polar  ice  which  filled  the 
fiords)  + -er1.]  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Iceland. 

Iceland  falcon,  gull.  See  falcon,  gull. 
Icelandic  (Is-lan'dik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Islan- 
dicus;  the  analogical  E.  form  would  be  *Ice- 
landisli  = Icel.  Islenzkr  = Sw.  Dan.  Islands!.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Iceland,  a large  island  be- 
longing to  Denmark,  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  east  of  Greenland. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Icelanders  or  of 
their  literature.  It  is  the  oldest  and  best-preserved 
member  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  fam- 
ily of  languages.  In  its  older  form,  called  Old  Norse,  it 
stands  as  the  type  of  the  general  Scandinavian  speech  as 
first  recorded  (tenth  and  eleventh  centuries),  of  which 
Horwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  are  the  modern  continen- 
tal forms.  Modern  Icelandic  dates  from  the  Reformation ; 
it  preserves  in  great  part  the  external  form  of  the  Old  Ice- 
landic, with  considerable  changes  in  pronunciation  and 
vocabulary.  Many  important  historical,  poetical,  theo- 
logical. and  other  works  have  been  written  in  Icelandic, 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Abbreviated 
Icel . 

Iceland  moss,  spar,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
ice-leaf  (is'lef),  n.  Mullen,  Yerbascum  Thapsus. 
ice-ledge  (is'lej),  n.  Same  as  ice-foot. 
ice-leveler  (is ' lev"  el-er),  n.  An  implement 
used  in  clearing  and  cleaning  the  surface  of  ice 
previous  to  sawing  and  gathering, 
ice-loon  (is'lon),  n.  The  great  northern  diver, 
Colymbus  glacialis  or  torquatus. 
ice-machine  (is'ma-shen"),  n.  A machine  for 
the  artificial  production  of  ice.  Ice-machines  are 
based  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  general  principles,  or  on  a 
combination  of  the  two,  namely,  the  principle  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  or  of  liquefac- 
tion from  surrounding  or  contiguous  bodies  by  substances 
which  evaporate  or  liquefy  at  low  temperatures,  and  the 
principle  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  previously  compressed  and  cooled  gas  or  vapor, 
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in  such  manner  that  the  work  performed  is  expended  upon 
another  isolated  volume  of  the  same  material  which  this 
work  assists  in  compressing  for  subsequent  use  in  expan- 
sion. The  prime  mover  is  usually  a steam-engine.  The 
compressed  gas  or  vapor  is  led  into  and  expanded  in  a 
cylinder  like  that  of  a steam-engine.  In  machines  em- 
ploying compressed  air,  the  air  is  first  compressed  in  and 
discharged  from  a compressor  cylinder  into  a receiver.  The 
work  of  compression  is  thereby  converted  into  heat  in  the 
compressed  ah*.  This  heat  is  taken  out  of  the  ah-  by  vari- 
ous methods,  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  being  gen- 
erally used  for  this  cooling.  The  air  is  next  inducted  to 
an  engine-cylinder,  wherein  it  acts,  first  at  full  pressure  and 
then  expansively,  against  a piston  so  connected  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  expansion,  outer  work  is  performed  at 
the  expense  of  the  heat  remaining  in  the  air  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period.  Heat  is  thus  converted  into  work,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  passed  out  of  the  cylinder  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  cold  air  is  generally  passed  into  a 
system  of  pipes  surrounded  by  a saline  solution  which  re- 
sists freezing  at  very  low  temperatures,  and  this  solution, 
so  refrigerated,  is  used  to  freeze  water  in  metal  molds  set 
in  the  cold  brine.  In  ice-cream  manufacture  the  mutual 
liquefaction  of  ice  and  salt  takes  place  at  0°  F.  when  these 
substances  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  latent 
heat  of  this  liquefaction  being  extracted  from  the  cream, 
the  latter  freezes.  Ether,  ammonia,  and  sulphur  dioxid  are 
the  most  important  substances  used  in  machines  which 
operate  upon  the  first  principle.  By  cooling  and  compres- 
sion these  substances  liquefy.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
evaporate  and  seize  heat  from  saline  solutions,  which  are 
utilized  for  ice-making  as  above  described,  or  which  are 
pumped  through  systems  of  piping  for  cooling  storage-  and 
fermenting-rooms.  Anhydrous  ammonia  has  proved  most 
efficient  for  ice-machines,  and  is  now  more  used  than  any 
other  material.  See  refrigerating-machine,  under  refri- 
gerate. 

ice-mallet  (Is'maFet),  n.  A mallet  used  by 
★fishermen  and  others  to  break  or  crush  ice. 
iceman  (Is'man),  n .;  pi.  icemen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  skilled  in  traveling  upon  ice. 

The  actual  deposit  of  ice  upon  our  decks  would  have 
tried  the  nerves  of  the  most  experienced  icemen. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  76. 

The  glacier  [des  Bois]  maintains  this  wild  and  chaotic 
character  for  some  time ; and  the  best  iceman  would  find 
himself  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  get  along  it. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  41. 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  industry  of 
gathering  and  storing  ice  for  commercial  or 
domestic  uses;  a dealer  in  ice;  also,  one  who 
distributes  ice  to  customers, 
ice-mark  (is'mark),  n.  In  geol.,  a scratch, 
groove,  or  polished  surface  produced  by  glacial 
action  or  left  by  a moving  mass  of  ice ; any  in- 
*dication  of  the  former  presence  of  ice. 
ice-master  (is'mas,/ter),  n.  A pilot  or  seaman 
of  experience,  employed  to  assist  in  navigating 
through  ice  in  the  Arctic  ocean, 
ice-mountain  (Is'moun"tan),  n.  Same  as  ice- 
berg. 

Thus  are  these  amazing  icemountains  launched  forth  to 
sea,  and  found  floating  in  the  waters  round  both  poles. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  Earth  (ed.  1790),  I.  247. 

ice-pack  (is'pak),  n.  A great  field  of  ice,  con- 
sisting of  separate  masses  packed  together  or 
lying  closely  adjacent  to  one  another,  as  in  the 
arctic  seas. 

ice-pail  (Is'pal),  n.  A pail  or  bucket  intended 
to  be  filled  with  ice  for  cooling  wine  in  bottles 
or  decanters.  Such  a vessel  is  sometimes  made  of  fine 
material,  as  porcelain,  is  fitted  with  a lining,  cover,  etc., 
and  may  serve  as  an  ornament  for  a sideboard. 

"This  is  as  it  should  be,”  said  I,  looking  round  at  the 
well-filled  table  and  the  sparkling  spirits  immersed  in 
the  ice-pails.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xvii. 

ice-paper  (Is'pa"per),  n.  Very  thin,  transpa- 
rent gelatin  in  sheets,  for  copying  drawings. 
Also  called  papier  glace. 

ice-pick  (Is'pik),  n.  A small  hand-tool,  shaped 
like  an  awl,  used  for  breaking  ice. 
ice-pit  (is'pit),  n.  A pit  dug  in  the  ground, 
lined  with  some  non-conducting  material,  and 
used  for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  ice. 
ice-pitcher  (is'pich"er),  n.  A pitcher  for  hold- 
ing iced  water,  often  made  of  metal,  with  double 
or  non-conducting  walls, 
ice-plane  (is'plan),  n.  1.  In  ice-liarvesting,  an 
implement  used  in  removing  roughnesses  and 
irregularities  from  the  surface  of  ice  that  is  to 
he  cut.  It  is  drawn  by  horses. — 2.  A tool  for 
removing  snow-ice  from  the  surfaces  of  ice- 
blocks  before  storing  them. — 3.  An  instru- 
ment for  shaving  ice  from  the  lump  or  block 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinks,  etc. 
■k 

ice-plant  (is'plant),  n.  A plant,  Mesembryan- 
themum  crystallinum,  belonging  to  the  family 
Aizoaceie.  It  ia  sprinkled  throughout  with  pellucid 
watery  vesicles  which  shine  like  pieces  of  ice,  and  is  in- 
digenous in  Greece,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; in  the  Canaries  large  quantities  of  the  plant 
are  collected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  sent  to  Spain 
for  use  in  glass-making.  It  is  frequently  cultivated. 
Also  called  dew-plant.  The  name  ice-plant  is  also  applied 
to  Crassulafalcata  of  the  Crassulacese , but  less  commonly. 
Monotropa  uniflora  is  sometimes  called  the  American 
ice-plant,  from  its  white,  transparent  color. 


ice-plow 

ice-plow  (Is'plou),  n.  An  implement  for  cut- 
ting grooves  in  ice,  to  divide  it  into  blocks  of 
the  right  size 
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for  harvesting. 

It  is  a very  nar- 
row plane  (practi- 
cally, a saw)  with 
a series  of  blades 
in  line,  each  blade 
being  usually  a 
little  longer  than 
the  one  before  it. 
It  is  usually  made 
with  a marker  that 
serves  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the 
next  cut,  or  with 
a guide  that  trav- 
els in  the  last  cut 
made  by  the  plow. 
Sometimes  called 
an  ice-cutter , or,  if 
for  thin  ice,  or  to 


Ice-plows. 


plow  for  cutting  three  parallel  grooves  in 
moderately  thick  ice ; b,  plow  with  five  shares 
following  in  the  same  groove,  for  cutting  deep 
ice ; c,  ice-plow  or  -cutter  with  guide. 


make  only  a slight  cut  and  to  be  followed  by  a heavier 
blow,  an  ice-marJcer. 

ice-poultice  (Is'poFtis),  n,  In  med.,  a poultice 
made  by  filling  a bag  or  bladder  with  pounded 
ice ; an  ice-bag. 

ice-quake  (ls'kwak),  n.  [<  ice  + quake,  after 
earthquake .]  The  rending  and  crashing  which 
precede  the  breaking  up  of  floes  of  ice. 
icer  (i'ser),  n.  One  who  ices;  specifically,  in 
the  fisheries,  one  who  ices  fresh  fish  in  the  hold 
. of  a vessel. 

ice-river  (Is'riv'fir),  n.  A fanciful  or  poetical 
name  for  a glacier. 

It  is  indubitable  that  an  ice-river  . . . once  flowed 
through  the  vale  of  Hasli.  , 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  146. 
ice-saw  (is'sa),  n.  A large  saw  used  for  cutting 
through  the  ice  to  free  ships  which  have  been 
^frozen  in,  or  for  cutting  ice  in  blocks  for  storage, 
ice-scraper  (Is'skra"per),  n.  An  implement  for 
cleaning  snow  and  dirt  from  the  surface  of  ice 
_ before  cutting  and  storing  it. 
ice-screw  (is'skro),  n.  See  ice-elevator, 
ice-sheet  (Is'shet),  n.  A glacial  covering  or  ice- 
cap extending  over  a large  area  of  country,  as 
that  which  is  believed  by  many  geologists  to 
have  covered  much  of  eastern  North  America 
during  the  glacial  period. 

.^AH.eproch  in  which  the  retreating  ieesheet  still  occupied 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  American, , X.  316. 

ice-ship  (Is'ship),  n.  A ship  fitted  for  passage 
through  ice. 

The  first  [sealers]  are  distinctively  ice-ships. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  113. 

ice-spade  (is'spad),  n.  A hand-tool  used  in 
harvesting  ice,  to  separate  the  blocks 
partly  cut  by  the  ice-plow, 
ice-spar  (is 'spar),  n.  A variety  of 
glassy  feldspar,  the  crystals  of  which 
resemble  iee. 

ice-stream  (Is'strem),  n.  1.  A more 
or  less  continuous  belt  or  stream  of 
ice-floes  driven  in  a certain  direction 
by  wind  or  current,  or  both,  it  is  the  ice- 
stream  which  sweeps  around  Cape  Farewell 
toward  the  north,  bearing  the  last  remains  of 
the  heavy  floes  formed  originally  in  the  polar 
sea,  which  is  chiefly  thus  designated. 

I found  that  we  had  run  deeper  into  the  ice- 
stream  than  I had  intended,  and  was  forced  to 
haul  out  from  five  to  ten  miles  farther  away 
from  the  land. 

Nares,  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  I.  8. 

2.  A stream-like  glacier ; a stream  of  slowly 
moving  iee. 

Near  the  village  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  there  are  two  great  ice-streams  called  respectively 
the  upper  and  the  lower  Grindelwald  glaciers. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  93. 
ice-table  (is'ta/bl),  n.  A flat,  horizontal  mass 
of  ice. 

ice-tongs  (is'tongz),  n,  pi.  1.  Large  iron  nip- 
pers for  handling  ice. — 2.  Small  tongs  for 
taking  up  pieces  of  ice  at  table.  They  are 
generally  made  like  sugar-tongs,  but  longer, 
_and  with  larger  claws  or  grapples, 
ice-wall  (is'wal),  n.  Same  as  ice-foot.  Some- 
times,  however  an  “ ice-wall  ” is  formed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  pack,  which  throws  masses  of  ice  on  to  the  shore  and 
piles  them  up  to  a considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  wall.  Some  of  the  belts  of  ice  which  line  the  arctic 
shores  are  formed  in  part  from  the  snow  derived  from  the 
land,  and  in  part  from  the  sea-ice  thrown  upon  the  shore 
by  the  pressure  of  the  pack. 

I secured  the  ship  to  a small  indentation  of  the  ice-foot 
or  ice-wall.  Mares,  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  If.  116. 

ice-water  (Is'wfi//ter),  n.  [In  the  second  sense, 
strictly  iced  water.']  1.  Water  from  melted 
. ice. — 2.  Water  cooled  by  iee ; iced  water, 
ice-whale  (is'hwal),  H.  The  bowhead,  or  great 
polar  whale,  Balcena  mysticetus:  so  called  by 


’whalemen  because  its  habitat  is  among  the 
scattered  floes,  or  about  the  borders  of  the  ice- 
fields or  barriers. 

ice-wool  (Is'wiil),  n.  Same  as  eis-wool. 
icework  (Is'werk),  n.  See  ice-feathers. 
ice-worn  (Is'worn),  a.  Bearing  the  marks  of 
the  former  presence  of  ice;  smoothed,  pol- 
ished, grooved,  or  scratched  by  the  movement 
. of  masses  of  ice  containing  embedded  detritus, 
ice-yacht  (Is'yot),  n.  An  ice-boat, 
ice-yachting  (is'yot  "ing),  n.  Sailing  with  ice- 
yachts. 

ice-yachtsman  (is'yots//man),  n.  One  who 
_ sails  in  an  ice-yacht. 

ich1) ,pron.  A form  of  I,  the  nominative  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  in  the  southern  dialect 
of  early  English,  and  occasionally  found  in  the 
midland  dialect. 

ich2 *t,  a.  and  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of 
each. 

ich  dien  (ich  den).  [<  MHG.  0.  ich  diene , ich 
dien,  I serve:  ich  = AS.  ic  = E.  /2;  dienen, 
OHO.  dionon  = OS.  tliiondn,  serve,  connected 
with  OHO.  deo  = AS.  tlieow  = Goth,  thius,  m., 
OHG.  diu  - - OS.  thiwi,  thiu  = AS.  tliedwe =Goth. 
thiwi,  f . , a female  servant : see  thew'^.)  Iserve. 
This  was  originally  the  motto  of  John  of  Luxemburg  King 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  CriScy  in  France 
-1?4?*  It  was  adopted,  together  with  his  crest  of  three 
ostrich-feathers,  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  served 
in  that  battle,  and  both  have  been  retained  by  the  Princes 
of  Wales  since. 

ichiboo,  ichibu  (e''chi-bo),  n.  [Jap.,  < ichi,  one, 
+ bu,  a division,  name  of  a coin.]  See  bu. 
Ichneumia  (ik-nu'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ixvevuuv, 
ichneumon;  cf.  ixvevjua,  a track.]  1.  An  aber- 
rant genus  of  African  ichneumons  or  mun- 
gooses,  of  the  subfamily  Herpestime  and  fam- 
ily Viverridce,  having  a long  bushy  tail  and 
hairy  soles.  The  type  is  I.  leucura  or  albicauda.  It 
is  of  dark-gray  color,  due  to  amiulation  of  the  hairs  with 
black  and  white.  St.  Hilaire , 1S37. 

2.  [Z.C.]  A species  of  this  genus:  as,  the  white- 
. tailed  ichneumia. 

ichneumon  (ik-nu'mon),  n.  [ L.  ichneumon, 

< Gr.  Ixv ev/jov,  an  Egyptian  animal  which  hunts 
out  crocodiles’  eggs,  the  ichneumon,  Pharaoh’s 
rat,  lit.  the  ‘tracker’  (ef.  ixvevpa,  a track),  < ir- 
veveiv,  track  or  trace  out,  hunt  after,  < Ixvo f,  a 
track  or  footstep.]  1.  A carnivorous  mammal, 
a kind  of  mungoose  ( Viverra  ichneumon  of  Lin- 
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Pharaoh's  Rat  (. Herpestes  ichneumon). 


nseus,  nowknown  as  Herpestes  ichneumon),  found 
in  Egypt,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Herpestinw 
and  family  Viverridw.  It  is  of  slender  form,  some- 
what  like  that  of  the  weasel  tribe.  The  body  is  about  19 
inches  long,  and  of  agrizzled  brownish  andyellowish  color 
due  to  the  annulation  of  the  hairs  with  different  shades  • 
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the  muzzle  and  paws  are  black,  and  the  tail  is  tufted.  It 
feeds  on  various  small  mammals,  reptiles,  or  other  animals, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  devouring  crocodiles’  eggs,  on 
which  account  it  was  held  in  great  regard  by  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  useful  in  destroying  ver- 
min. Also  called  Pharaoh’s  rat. 

2.  [cap.)  A genus  of  herpestine  viverrine 
mammals,  containing  the  species  I.  pharaonis. 
See  Herpestes.  Lacepede,  1797.— 3.  In  entom. : 
(a)  [cap.)  A Linnean  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  formerly  including  most  of  the  pupivo- 
rous  or  parasitic  hymenopters,  now  restricted 
to  certain  species  of  ichneumon-flies  which  are 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  genuine  Ichneumo- 
nidat.  (6)  A species  of  the  genus  Ichneumon 
or  family  Ichneumonidce;  an  ichneumon-fly;  a 
cuckoo-fly. 

Ichneumones  (ik-nii'mo-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Ichneumon , 3.  ] In  entom. , the  ichneumon-flies 
or  Ichneumonides.  The  group  is  divided  into  Tchneu- 
mmes  genuini  and  Ichneumones  adsciti,  which  correspond 
respectively  with  the  modern  families  Ichneumonidce  and 
Bracomdce. 

ichneumon-fly  (ik-nu'mon-fll),  n.  A euckoo- 
fly  or  ichneumon.  See  Ichneumonidce. 

Ichneumonidae  (ik-nu-mon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL 
< Ichneumon  + -idee.)  A family  of  Hymenop- 
tera  pupivora  or  parasitic  hymenopters,  estab- 
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lished  by  Leach  in  1817 ; the  cuckoo-flies,  ich- 
neumon-flies, or  ichneumons.  The  family  was  for- 
merly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now,  having  been 
j by  the  exclusion  of  those  ichneumons  called 

Adsciti  (see  Bracomdce),  to  those  which  have  two  recur- 
rent nerves  in  each  fore  wing.  These  insects  were  for- 
merly called  Muscat  tripiles,  on  account  of  the  three 
threads  which  spring  from  the  abdomen,  and  Muscat  vi- 
brantes,  from  their  habit  of  vibrating  the  antennal.  The 
genera  and  species  are  very  numerous,  over  3,000  species 
existing,  it  is  said,  in  Europe  alone.  They  are  all  para- 
sitm  on  other  insects,  living  usually  as  internal  parasites. 
The  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
metathorax,  between  the  bases  of  the  posterior  coxai. 
I he  wings  are  veined,  the  anterior  pair  always  exhibiting 
perfect  cells.  The  ovipositor  is  straight  and  often  ex- 
serted.  The  antennal  are  usually  thread-like,  and  are 
composed  of  more  than  16  joints,  with  very  few  exceptions 
among  the  smaller  species.  The  perfect  insects  feed 
solely  on  the  j uices  of  flowers.  Some  of  them  have  a very 
long  ovipositor,  which  is  used  to  insert  the  eggs  into  the 
bodies  of  those  caterpillars  which  live  beneath  the  bark 
or  in  the  crevices  of  wood;  when  not  employed,  this  ovi- 
positor is  protected  by  two  slender  sheaths  that  inclose 
it  on  each  side.  Others,  which  have  the  ovipositor  short 
place  their  eggs  in  or  upon  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  of 
easier  access;  others  again  in  the  nests  of  wasps.  See 
_ cuts  under  Cryptus,  Ophion,  and  Pimpla . 

ichneumonidan  (ik-nu-mon'i-dan),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  the  Iclineumo- 
nidee. 

. II*  11  • A 11  ichneumon-fly  or  iehnenmonid. 
ichneumoniform  (ik-nu-mon'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L. 
ichneumon,  ichneumon,"  + forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  an  ichneumon- 

.%■ 

ichneumonized  (ik-nu'mon-Izd),  a.  [<  ichneu- 
mon + -ize  + -«f2.]  In  entom.,  infested  with 
ichneumon  parasites : applied  to  the  larva*  of 
insects. 

ichneumonology  (ik-nu-mo-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  ich- 
neumon + Gr.  -Aoyia,  < Aiyttv,  speak:  see  -ology.) 

I hat  department  of  entomology  which  is  con- 
. cerned  with  the  study  of  ichneumon-flies, 
ichneumons  (ik-nu'mus),  a.  [X  ichneum-on  + 
-oms.].  In  entom.,  parasitic  ; having  the  habits 
of  an  ichneumon : said  of  insects  which  deposit 
their  eggs  in  or  on  larvie,  as  the  Ichneumonidce, 

_ ChalcididcB,  and  many  others, 
ichnite  (ik'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ixvoq,  a track,  foot- 
step,  footprint,  + -ite^.)  A fossil  footprint; 
the  fossilized  track  or  trace  of  an  animal: 
used  mostly  in  compounds:  as,  ornithichnite, 
sauroidichnite,  tetrapodichniie.  See  these  words, 
and  cut  under  footprint. 

Ichnocarpus  (ik-no-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  in  ref.  to  the  slender  seed-vessel),  (,  Gr. 
ixyog,  a track,  trace,  + Kapsrig,  fruit.]  A name 
given  by  Robert  Brown  in  1809  to  Quirivelia,  a 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs  of  the  family  Apocy- 
naceie.  The  species  have  opposite  leaveB,  and  flowers  in 
branched  terminal  panicles.  Quirivelia  frutescem  is 
^sometimes  used  in  India  as  a substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

ichnograpll  (ik'no-graf),  n.  [See  ichnography .] 

^ In  drawing, * a ground-plan.  JE.  H.  Knight. 
ichnographic  (ik-no-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  ichnography 
+ -ic. J Pertaining  to  ichnography;  describ- 
ing a ground-plan. 

ichnographical  (ik-no-graf 'i-kal),  a . [<  ichno- 
graphic + -al.]  Same  as  ichnographic. 
ichnography  ( ik  - nog ' ra  - d ),  n.  [<  L.  ichno - 
graphia,  < Gr.  ixvoypafia,  a tracing-out,  a ground- 
plan,  < ixvog,  a track,  trace,  + -ypaepia,  < ypa&eiv, 
write.]  The  art  of  tracing  ground-plans;  the 
representation  of  a ground-plot,  or  of  the  site 
of  an  object  on  a horizontal  plane. 

I chnography,by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  very  first 
design  and  ordinance  of  a work  or  edifice,  together  with 
every  partition  and  opening  drawn  by  rule  and  compass 
upon  the  area  or  floor,  by  artists  often  call’d  the  geometri- 
cal plan  or  plat-forme. 

Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture, 
ichnolite  (ik'no-lit),  n.  (X  Gr.  Ixvog,  a track, 
footprint,  + Tiidog,  a stone.]  A stone  presenting 
the  impression  of  the  foot  of  a fossil  animal ; a 
fossil  footprint  or  ichnite.  See  cut  under  foot- 
print. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  horse  have 
also  been  found  in  the  sandstone  beds  above  the  ichnolites. 

Science,  IV.  273. 

ichnolithological  (ik-no-lith-o-Ioj'i-kal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  ichnolithology ; ichnological. 
ichnolithology  (ik//no-li-thol'o-ji),  v.  [<  Gr. 
fxv0£,  a track,  footprint,  -I-  / lOf,  a stone,  4-  -/.o- 
\ ?Jyt:tv,  speak:  see  -ology.)  The  science 
_ of  ichnolites ; ichnology. 
ichnolitic  (ik-no-lit'ik),  a.  [<  ichnolite  + -ic.) 

. Having  the  character  of  an  ichnolite. 
ichnological  (ik-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
ichnology;  ichnolithologicai. 
ichnology  (ik-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  free,  a track, 
footprint,  + -A oyia,  < A. eyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.) 
That  branch  of  paleontology  which  treats  of 
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fossil  footprints;  the  science  of  fossil  foot- 
prints ; the  study  of  those  animals  which  are 
known  only  by  their  footprints, 
ichor  (I'k6r),  n.  [=  F.  ichor  = Sp.  icor  = Pg. 
ichor  = It.  icore,  < NL.  ichor,  < Gr.  i x^f>,  juice, 
the  blood  of  the  gods,  the  serum  of  blood, 
lymph ; cf.  inpag,  moisture,  ia/iaiveiv,  wet.  ] 1 . In 
Gr.  and  Rom.  myth.,  an  ethereal  fluid  believed  to 
supply  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
gods. 

Upon  Diomedes  wounding  the  Gods,  there  flow’d  from 
the  Wound  an  Ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  Blood,  which  was  not 
bred  from  Mortal  Viands.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  333. 

2.  A thin,  watery  humor,  like  serum  or  whey; 
a thin,  watery,  acrid  discharge  from  an  ulcer, 
a wound,  etc. 

Long,  snaky  locks,  stiff  with  loathsome  ichor. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  412. 

ichoraemia,  n,  See  ichorrhcemia. 
ichorose  (i'ko-ros),  a.  [=  F.  ichoreux  ■ Sp.  It. 
icoroso;  as  ichor  + -ose.]  Full  of  ichor;  icho- 
rous. 

ichorous  (I'ko-rus),  a.  [<  ichor  + -oils.']  1. 
Like  ichor;  thin;  watery;  serous. — 2.  Full  of 
ichor;  ichorose. 

ichorrhaemia  (i-ko-re'mi-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
i x&P,  ichor,  + ptiv,  flow,  + aum,  blood.]  In 
pathol.,  the  condition  of  the  blood  when  con- 
taminated by  absorption  from  a suppurating 
part.  Also  spelled  ichoraemia. 
ichth.  An  abbreviation  of  ichthyology. 
ichthidin  (ik'thi-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  a fish,  4- 
-id-  + -in2.]  A nitrogenous  substance  found 
in  the  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes, 
ichthin  (ik'thin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ixOvg,  a fish,  + -in2.] 
The  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  eggs  of  car- 
tilaginous fishes.  It  is  closely  allied  to  albumin . 
ichthulin  (ik'thu-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  IxBvg,  a fish, 
+ vXy,  matter,  + -in2.]  A constituent  of  the 
eggs  of  certain  fishes,  especially  cyprinoids, 
containing  53.4  per  cent,  carbon,  7.6  hydrogen, 
15.6  nitrogen,  0.4  sulphur,  0.4  phosphorus, 
and  0.1  iron. 

ichthyic  (ik'thi-ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  IxBvisog,  of  a fish, 
fishy,  < ix^vg,  a fish.]  Pertaining  to  fishes ; hav- 
ing the  characters  of  a fish ; ichthyomorphic ; 
ichthyopsidan;  piscine.  R.  Owen. 
ichthyo-.  [L.,  etc.,  < Gr.  ixSvo-,  combining  form 
of  ixhv g,  a fish.]  An  element  in  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘fish.’ 

Ichthyobus  (ik-thl'o-bus),  n.  See  Ictiobus. 
Ichthyocephali  (ik,;thi-o-sef 'a-li),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ixBvg,  a fish.  + n eipaXy,  head.]  A group  of 
physostomous  fishes,  founded  by  Cope  (1870)  as 
an  order,  including  eels  of  the  family  Monopte- 
ridte. 

ichthyocephalous  (ik'thi-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ichthyocephali. 
ichthyocol  (ik'thi-6-kol),  n.  Same  as  ichthyo- 
colla. 

ichthyocolla  (ik"thi-o-kol';i),  n.  [L.  (Pliny),  < 
Gr.  IxOvok olla,  fish-glue,  i.  e.  isinglass,  also  (in 
Pliny)  the  fish  which  produces  it,  < Ix^vg,  fish, 
+ ttdXXa,  glue.]  Fish-glue ; isinglass.  See  isin- 
glass. 

ichthyocoprolite  (ik//tlii-o-kop'ro-lit),  n.  [<Gr. 
Ijfiv g,  a fish,  + noirpog,  dung,  + Xidog,  stone : see 
coprolite.]  The  fossilized  excrement  of  a fish, 
ichthyocoprus  (ikrthi-o-kop'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a fish,+  ndit pog,  dung.]  Same  as  ich- 

thyocoprolite. 

Ichthyocrinidae  (ik^thi-o-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Wachsmuth  and  Springer),  < Ichthyo- 
crinus + -idle.  ] A family  of  articulate  crinoids, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ichthyocrinus.  They  had 
small  basal  plates,  the  dorsal  cup  chiefly  built  up  of  ra- 
dial plates  of  different  orders,  abutting  laterally  against 
one  another  or  separated  by  interradials,  and  arms  bifur- 
cating and  forming  a wall  continuous  with  the  calyx. 
Most  of  them  lived  in  the  Devonian  seas. 

ichthyocrinoid  (ik-thi-ok'ri-noid),  n.  A cri- 
noid  of  the  family  Ichthyocrinidce. 
Ichthyocrinus  (ik-thi-ok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL. 
(Conrad),  < Gr.  ijflvs,  fish,  4-  Kpivov , lily  (see 
crinoid).~\  An  extinct  genus  of  crinoids,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Ichthyocrinidce. 
ichthyodorulite  (ik^tki-o-dor'o-lit),  n.  [Prop. 
*ichtliyodorylite , < Gr.  Ix&vc,  fish,  + 66pv,  a spear, 
+ TitOog,  a stone.]  The  fossilized  spine  of  a 
fish  or  fish-like  vertebrate.  Ichthyodorulites  are 
chiefly  the  spines  which  armed  the  front  of  the  dorsal  fins 
in  selachians;  but  certain  other  extinct  forms,  named 
Acanthodidce,  had  spines  also  on  the  anal,  pectoral,  and 
ventral  fins.  They  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  deposits  of  the  Devonian  epoch,  and  many  of  the  fishes 
of  that  age  are  known  only  from  such  remains. 

When,  as  in  many  cases,  they  [placoid  forms  of  the  exo- 
skeleton] take  the  form  of  spines,  these  are  called  dermal 
defenses,  and,  in  a fossil  state,  ichthyodorulites. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  111. 
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ichthyographic  (ik,'thi-6-graf'ik),  a.  [<  ichthy- 
ography + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  ichthyography, 
ichthyography  (ik-thi-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ix8yz, 
a fish,  + -ypatpia,  < ypdipetv,  write.]  The  descrip- 
tion of  fishes ; a treatise  on  fishes ; descriptive 
ichthyology. 

ichthyoid  (ik'thi-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Ixdvo- 
eidyg,  fish-like,  < IxBvg,  a fish,  + eldog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Resembling  a fish,  or  having  the  characters 
of  a fish. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ichthyopsida;  any 
fish-like  vertebrate.  Huxley,  1863. 
ichthyoidal  (ik-thi-oi'dal),  a.  [<  ichthyoid  + 
-«/.]  Same  as  ichthyoid. 
ichthyol  (ik'thi-ol),  n.  [<  Gr.  ixBig,  fish,  + -ol.] 
A clear,  reddish-brown  syrupy  liquid  with  bi- 
tuminous odor  and  taste,  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing ichthyosulphonic  acid  with  ammonia ; 
ammonium  iehthyosulphonate.  Used  as  an 
alterative  and  antiseptic, 
ichthyolatrous  (ik-thi-ol'a-trus),  a,  [As  ich- 
thyolatry  + -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  ichthyol- 
atry ; practising  ichthyolatry ; worshiping  ich- 
thyomorphic gods. 

ichthyolatry  (ik-thi-ol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  ixBv r, 
a fish,  + Aarpeta,  worship.]  Fish-worship;  ado- 
ration of  a fish-god.  See  Dagon2. 
ichthyolic  (ik-thi-ol'ik),  a.  [<  ichthyol  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  ichthyol. 

This  is  best  met  by  using  an  ichthyolic  ointment,  or  by 
painting  on  a zinc -ichthyol -gelatine  preparation  afterward. 

Medical  News,  XLIX.  438. 

ichthyolite  (ik'thi-o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  IxOvg,  a fish, 
+ Ifflog,  stone.]  A fossilized  fish,  or  the  cast 
of  a fossil  fish. 

ichthyologic  (ik//thi-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  ichthyology 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ichthyology;  re- 
lated to  ichthyology. 

ichthyological  (ik,/thi-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ichthy- 
ologic + -ol.]  Same  as  ichthyologic. 
ichthyologically  (ik'thi-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  As 
regards  ichthyology. 

ichthyologist  (ik-thi-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  ichthyol- 
ogy + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  ichthyology, 
ichthyology  (ik-thi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  ichthyo- 
logie  — Pg.  ichthyologia  = It.  ictiologia,  < Gr. 
Ixfio f,  a fish,  + -loyia,  < Xeyav,  speak : see  -ology. 
Cf.  ixBvoXoyelv,  speak  of  fish.]  The  science  of 
fishes ; that  department  of  zoology  which  treats 
of  fishes,  with  reference  to  their  structure,  re- 
lations to  one  another  and  to  other  animals, 
classification,  habits,  and  uses.  Abbreviated 
ichth. 

ichthyomancy  (ik'thi-o-man-si),  n,  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*ixSvopavTeia,  < i xdv6jiavug,  one  who  prophesies 
by  means  of  fish,  < IxBvg,  a fish,  + pavrig,  a di- 
viner.] Divination  by  means  of  the  heads  or 
the  entrails  of  fishes. 

ichthyomantic  (ik,/thi-o-man'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ixhvo/wvTig,  one  who  prophesies  by  means  of 
fish : see  ichthyomancy.]  Relating  to  ichthyo- 
maney. 

Ichthyomorpha  (ik//thi-o-mor'fa),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Ix^vg,  a fish,  + gop^y,  form.]  In  Owen’s 
system,  an  order  of  Amphibia,  or  a suborder  of 
Batrachia,  including  the  tailed  batrachians. 
The  term  was  contrasted  with  Ophiomorpha 
k and  Theriomorpha.  It  is  equivalent  to  TJrodela. 
ichthyomorphic  (if'thi-o-mfir'fik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ixOv f,  a Ash,  + gopiff/,  form.]  1.  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  a fish,  or  morphologically 
related  to  fishes ; ichthyopsidan. — 2.  In  myth., 
formed  like  a fish,  altogether  or  in  part ; par- 
taking of  the  form  or  character  of  a fish:  as, 
the  ichthyomorphic  Rods  of  ancient  Assyria  and 
Syria.  See  Dagon2. 

ichthyopatolite  (ilrtthi-o-pat'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ix&vCt  a fish,  + irdrog,  a foot-path  (see  path), 
+ Wog,  a stone.]  The  supposed  fossil  imprint 
of  the  pectoral  fin-rays  of  a fish  believed  to 
have  been  able  to  move  upon  solid  surfaces  by 
means  of  these  organs, 
ichthyophagi,  n.  Plural  of  ichthyophagus. 
ichthyophagist  (ik-thi-of'a-jist),  n.  [<  ichthy- 
ophagy  + -ist.]  One  who  eats  fish,  or  lives  on 
a fish-diet. 

ichthyophagous  (ik-thi-of'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL. 

ichthyophagus ; < Gr.  IxSvoifidyog  (also  ixbvijtdyog), 
eating  fish,  < ix^vg,  fish,  + ijiayeiv,  eat.]  Eating 
or  subsisting  on  fish;  fish-eating;  piscivorous. 

A wretched  ichthyophagous  people  must  make  shocking 
soldiers,  weak  as  water.  De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches. 

ichthyophagus  (ik-thi-of'a-gus),  n. ; pi.  ichthy- 
ophagi {-p).  [NL.:  see  ichthyophagous.]  One 

who  eats  fish;  one  who  subsists  on  fish. 

They  are  still  Ichthyophagi,  existing  without  any  other 
subsistence  but  what  the  sea  affords. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  144. 


ichthyophagy  (ik-thi-of'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*i xBvoijiayia,  the  eating  of  fish,  < 'ix^votpayog,  eat- 
ing fish:  see  ichthyopJiagous.]  The  practice  of 
eating  fish. 

ichthyophthalmite  (ik^thi-of-thal'mit),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ixfivg,  fish,  + ixpBaXgog,  eye,  + -Re2.]  Fish- 
eye  stone.  See  apophyllite. 

Ichthyophthira  (ik  thi-of-tlu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ixBvg,  fish,  + <p6etp,  a louse:  see  phthi- 
riasis.]  An  order  of  degraded  crustaceans  par- 
asitic upon  fishes ; the  fish-lice.  They  have  a suc- 
torial mouth,  no  respiratory  organs,  reduced  or  rudimen- 
tary limbs,  and  external  ovisacs  in  the  female.  Exclud- 
ing some  forms  which  have  been  included  in  this  order, 
but  which  are  referable  to  rhizocephalous  cirripeds  or 
elsewhere,  the  Ichthyophthira  consist  of  the  modern  or- 
ders Siphunostoma  and  Lernceodea,  the  term  being  thus 
synonymous  with  Epizoa. 

ichthyophthiran  (ik"thi-of-thi'ran),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Ichthyophthira  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ichthyophthira. 

II.  n.  A fish-louse;  one  of  the  Ichthyoph- 
thira. 

ichthyopodolite  (ik//thi-o-pod'q-lit),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ixBvg,  a fish,  + irovg  (trod-),  = E.  foot,  + 
Xidog,  stone.]  A name  given  to  fossil  tracks  or 
traces  of  uncertain  character  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  members  of  a hypothetical  genus 
Ichthyopodolites.  Bucldand,  1844. 

ichthyopsid  (ik-thi-op'sid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ich- 
thyopsida. Also  ichthyopsidan,  ichthyopsidian. 

The  spinal  accessory  exists  in  no  Ichthyopsid  vertebrate. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  69. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ichthyopsida.  Also 
ichthyopsidan. 

Ichthyopsida  (ik-thi-op'si-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ixBvg,  fish,  + btpig,  appearance,  view,  + 
-ida.]  One  of  three  primary  groups  or  prov- 
inces of  vertebrates  in  Huxley’s  classification 
(the  other  two  being  Sauropsida  and  Mamma- 
lia), comprising  the  amphibians  or  batrachians 
and  the  fish  and  fish-like  vertebrates ; the  bran- 
chiate or  anamniotic  Vertebrata.  They  have  no 
amnion,  and  at  most  a rudimentary  allantois,  and  breathe 
by  gills  during  a part  or  the  whole  of  life.  They  have 
urinary  organs  in  the  form  of  persistent  Wolffian  bodies ; 
a tubular,  bilocular,  or  at  most  a trilocular  heart ; never 
fewer  than  two  aortic  arches  in  the  adult;  nucleated 
blood-corpuscles ; and  no  diaphragm,  corpus  callosum,  or 
mammary  glands.  Also  called  Branchiata,  Branchiotoca. 

ichthyopsidan  (ik-thi-op'si-dan),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  ichthyopsid. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  protovertebrates,  namely  pis- 
cine and  reptilian,  or  ichthyopsidan  and  sauropsidan. 

Nature,  XXXV.  391. 

ichthyopsidian  (ik"thi-op-sid'i-an),  a.  Same 
as  ichthyopsid. 

Ichthyopterygia  (ik-thi-op-te-rij'i-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,<  Gr.  IxBvg,  afish,  + nTepvi;' (xTepvy-),trTepv- 
ytov,  a wing  or  fin.]  1 . An  order  of  extinct  rep- 
tiles ; the  ichthyosaurs.  In  Owen's  classification  of 
1860  it  is  the  third  order  of  the  class  liepttilia,  and  in  that 
of  1866  the  fifteenth  order  of  Ilocmatocrya,  or  cold-blooded 
vertebrates,  having  a flsh-like  body,  with  a very  short  neck ; 
limbs  adapted  for  swimming,  and  with  more  than  5 many- 
jointed  digits ; numerous  short,  biconcave  vertebrae,  and 
no  sacrum ; the  anterior  ribs  with  bifurcate  heads ; epi- 
sternum,  clavicles,  postorbital  and  supratemporal  bones, 
and  parietal  foramen  present ; small  maxillaries ; long  and 
large  premaxillaries ; the  teeth  confined  to  the  maxillary, 
premaxillary,  and  premandibular  bones,  and  implanted  in 
a common  alveolar  groove ; large  orbits  with  a circle  of 
sclerotic  plates ; and  two  small  nostrils.  See  cuts  under 
Ichthyosauria  and  Ichthyosaurus. 

2.  [7.  c.]  Plural  of  iclithyopteryginm. 

ichthyopterygian  (ik-thi-op-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Ichthyopterygia  ; iehthyosaurian. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ichthyopterygia  ; an  ichthyo- 
saur. 

ichthyopterygium  (ik-thi-op-te-rij'i-um), 
pi.  ichthyopterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ixBvg,  a fish, 
+ iTTepvi;  (ttTepvy-), 
xrepvyiov,  a wing 
or  fin.]  The  free 
appendage  of  the 
scapular  or  pelvic 
girdle  modified  as 
a fin:  contrasted 
with  cliiropterygi- 
um. 

Ichthyornidse  (ik- 
thi-6r'ni-de),  n. 
pi.  Same  as  Ich- 
thyornithidee. 

Ichthyornis  (ik- 
thi  - 6r ' nis),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  IxBvg, 
a fish,  + bpvtg,  a 
bird.]  A remarka- 
ble genus  of  birds, 
founded  by  Marsh 
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Ichthyosaurus  quadricissus.  Quenst. 

Skeleton  showing-  outline  of  integument  and  dorsal  and  caudal 
fins.  About  one  twentieth  natural  size.  After  E.  Fraas. 
(From  Zittel’s  “ Palaeontology.  ’) 

pl.  ichthyosauri  (-ri).]  A species  of  the  genus 


Ichthyornis 

(1872)  upon  remains  from  the  pteranodon  beds, 
of  Cretaceous  age,  in  Kansas : so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  vertebra  to  those  of 
fishes.  After  Archaeopteryx,  of  Jurassic  age,  Ichthyornis 
and  £ lesperornis  are  the  most  notable  genera  in  orni- 
thology;  each  furnishes  a type  of  a primary  division  of 
the  class  Aves,  and  they  are  collectively  known  as  Odon- 
tornithes,  or  birds  with  teeth.  Ichthyornis  represents  the 
family  Ichtliyomithidce  and  the  order  or  subclass  Odonto- 
tormce,  or  birds  with  socketed  teeth  and  biconcave  ver- 
tebrae, yet  with  developed  wings,  ankylosed  metacarpals, 
carinate  sternum,  and  short  coccyx,  as  in  modern  birds.  I. 
dispar , the  leading  species,  was  about  as  large  as  a pigeon. 

Several  other  species  are  also  described. 

Ichthyornithes  (ik-thi-or'ni-thez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pl.  of  Ichthyornis .]  Those  birds  in  which  the 

_ vertebra.'  are  biconcave,  as  the  Ichthyornithidw.  -klchthyoswurus ; an  ichthyosaur. 
ichthyornithic(ik"thi-6r-nith'ik),a.  [As Ichthy-  ichthyosis  (ik-thi-6'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  IxOv f,  a fish, 
ornis  (- nith -)  + -ic.]  Having  the  characters  of  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  a congenital  disease  of 
birds  together  with  certain  characters  of  fishes ; the  epidermis,  in  which  it  presents  the  form  of 
specifically,  having  the  characters  of  the  Ichthy-  hard  dry  scales  and  plates.  Also  called  Jish- 
ornitliidw,  especially  biconcave  vertebra.  skin  disease. 

Ichthyornithida  (ik//thi-6r-nith'i-de),  n.  pl.  ichthyotic  (ik-thi-ot'ik),  a.  [<  ichthyosis  (-ot-) 
[NL.,  < Ichthyornis  (-nith-)  + -idee.']  A family  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or 
of  fossil  birds  of  the  order  Odontotormce,  typified  affected  with  ichthyosis. 

bythe  genus  Ichthyornis,  having  biconcave  ver-  The  general  health  of  ichthyotic  subjects  is  usually 
tebra  and  socketed  teeth.  Also  Ichthyornidw.  good.  Duhring,  Skin  Diseases,  pl.  F. 

ich.thyosarcolite(ik,/thi-6-sar'ko-lit),m.  [<Gr.  ichthyotomist  (ik-thi-ot'o-mist),  n.  [<  ichthy  - 
lX0v f,  “Sh,  + capt  (caps-),  flesh,  + Xidog,  a otomy  + -isf.]  An  ichthyological  anatomist; 
stone.]  A fossil  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  a dissector  of  fishes. 

Caprinella,  belonging  to  the  family  Hippuritidce  it  is  called  hypoglossal  nerve  by  some  ichthyotomists. 
(or  nudism).  Desmarest.  Owen.  Anat.,  viii. 

ichthyosaur  (ik'thi-o-sar),  n.  [<  Ichthyosau-  ichthyotomy  (ik-thi-ot'6-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  irdvc, 
rtts.J  A fish-like  saurian;  a member  of  the  or-  fish,  + ropy,  a cutting, ’<  teuvuv,  raueiv,  cut.l 
_ . fjt  lchthyosauna.  _ The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  fishes.  Owen. 

Ichthyosaunajik  thi-o-sa'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  ichthys  (ik'this),  n.  [Gr.  1*%,  IX0T2,  lit.  a 


Ichthyosaurus.  ] 
marine  fish-like 
Reptilia,  having 
somewhat  the 
shape  of  a ceta- 
cean mammal, 
with  an  enor- 
mous head, 
no  obvious 
neck,  and  a 
tapering  body, 
with  four  pad- 
dle-like flip- 
pers, and  a 
vbroad  ho- 
mocercal  tail- 
fin.  The  verte- 
bra are  very  short, 
biconcave,  and  pe- 
culiar in  other  re- 
spects (see  the  ex- 
tract); the  spinal 
column  is  without 
a sacrum,  and  is 
divisible  only  into 
caudal  and  pre- 
caudal  regions,  the 
former  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the 
presence  of  chev- 
ron-bones, the  lat- 
ter by  the  presence 
of  ribs  which  do 
not  articulate  with 
the  sternum.  The 
order  is  the  same 
as  the  Ichthyop- 
terygia  of  Owen, 
but  is  named  more 
conformably  with 
some  other  orders 
of  extinct  reptiles. 

Also  Ichthyosaura, 

Ichthyosauri. 

The  vertebra  of  Ichthyosauria  in  general  have  certain 
characters  by  which  they  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
V ertebrata.  Not  only  are  the  centra  flattened  disks,  very 
much  broader  and  higher  than  they  are  long,  and  deeply 
biconcave,  . . . but  the  only  transverse  processes  they 
possess  are  tubercles  developed  from  the  sides  of  these 
centra;  and  the  neural  arches  are  connected  with  two 
flat  surfaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  vertebra,  by  mere  synchondroses. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  210. 

ichthyosaurian  (ik'thi-o-s&'ri-an),  a.  aud  re.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Ichthyosauria ; ichthyopterygian.  Also  ich- 
thyosauroid. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  Ichthyosauria  ot  Ichtliyop- 
terygia;  an  ichthyosaur. 

Ichthyosauridae  (ik"thi-6-sa'ri-de),  re.  pl.  [< 
Ichthyosaurus  + -idee.]  'The  ichthyosaurs  as 
the  typical  family  of  Ichthyosauria.  C.  L.  Bona- 
parte, 1831. 

ichthyosauroid  (ik"thi-o-sa'roid),  a.  Same  as 
ichthyosaurian. 

Ichthyosaurus  (ik,/thi-o-sa'rus),  re.  [NL. , < Gr. 
ixSi’C,  a fish,  + aav pop,  a lizard.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  Ichthy osauridee.  I.  communis  is  one  of 
the  earliest-  and  best-known  species. — 2.  [1.  c. ; 


An  order  of  gigantic  extinct  fish,  chosen  as  an  emblem  and  motto  because 

the  order  of  its  letters  corresponds  with  the  or- 
der of  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  by  which 
it  is  interpreted : ’lyaovc  Xpwrroc,  9eov  T I6g,  larr/p, 
‘Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.’]  A word 
found  on  many  seals,  rings,  urns,  tombstones, 
etc.,  belonging  to  the  early  period  of  Christian- 
ity, and  supposed  to  have  a mystical  reference 
to  the  name  and  office  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  the 
etymology. 

-ician.  [F.  - icien , < ML.  -ici-an-us:  see  -ic  and 
-ian.]  A compound  termination  of  Latin  origin, 
forming  nouns  from  adjectives  in  -ic  or  nouns 
in  -ic,  - ics : as,  geometrician,  logician,  mathemati- 
cian, physician,  statistician,  etc. 

Icica  (is'i-ka),  re.  [NL.,  from  the  Tupi  name 
of  the  plant.]  1.  A name  given  by  Aublet  in 
1775  to  Protium,  a genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  family  Balsameaceic.  The  species  are  mostly 
large  trees,  natives  ot  tropical  regions  and  particularly 
of  South  America,  some  of  them  attaining  a height  of 
above  100  feet.  Protium  altissimum,  the  cedar- wood  of 
Guiana,  is  preferred  by  the  Indians  for  making  canoes,  on 
account  not  only  of  its  great  size,  but  of  its  durability. 
It  is  also  esteemed  by  cabinet-makers  as  one  of  the  best 
woods  for  bookcases,  its  odor  preserving  the  books  from 
insects.  P.  heptaphyllum  is  the  hyawa  tree  or  incense- 
wood  of  Guiana.  It  yields  a fragrant  balsam.  P.  Guia- 
nense  yields  the  hyawa  gum. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A resin  obtained  from  a species  of 
Icica  (Protium).  It  is  used  for  incense. 
Icichthyinse  (i-sik-thi-i'ne),  re.  pl.  [NL.,  < 
Icichthys  + -inee.]  A subfamily  of  Icosteidw, 
having  the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  per- 
fect ventral  fins  having  one  spine  and  five  soft 
rays.  Icichthys,  the  only  genus,  is  represent- 
ed by  one  species  living  in  deep  water  off  the 

E,  pectoral  arch,  ventral  aspect : Cl,  ciavi-  Californian  Coast. 

“%CeMcCa4hfi=n°tmf ‘iUS;  icichthyine  (i-sik'thi-in),  re.  A fish  of  the  sub- 
ii.  Uium ; is,  ischium ; pt,  pubis.  family  Icichthyince. 

Icichthys  (i-sik'this),  re.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  d- 
keiv,  yield,  give  way  (cf.  AS.  wican , give  way: 
see  weak),  + txBvg,  fish.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Icichthyince,  with  an  imperfectly  ossified  or 
yielding  skeleton. 

icicle  (i'si-kl),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  isicle, 
etc. ; < ME.  iseickle,  isikel,  isylcle,  ysekel,  iseyokel, 
isechel,  iiseikkle,  hyseliykylle,  etc.,  < AS.  is-gicel 
(Leo)  also  ises  (gen.)  gicel  (giccl),  icicle,  < is, 
ice,  + gicel,  mod.  E.  dial,  icicle,  an  icicle:  see 
icicle1.  The  word  is  thus  a compound  of  ice  + 
icicle1.  The  latter  element  came  to  lose  its  in- 
dependent meaning,  and  has  suffered  under 
popular  etymology;  explained  in  books  as  a 
mere  dim.  termination  - icle , as  in  article,  parti- 
cle, etc.,  it  appears  transformed  in  the  obs.  or 
dial,  forms  ice-sickle,  ise-sickle,  ice-shackle,  ice- 
slioggle,  OSc.  iceshogle,  icechokill,  etc. ; = LG.  is- 
jdkel,  ishekel,  icicle.  Cf.  MD.  ijskekel,  D.  ijskegel 
(Norw.  iskegle),  and  simply  MD.  kelcel,  keghel, 
D.  kegel,  icicle,  merged  in  MD.  keghel,  D.  kegel 
= G.  kegel,  a cone,  ninepin,  = Dan.  kegle,  skit- 
tle: see  kail2',  keel9.  The  E.  dial,  ice-candle, 
icicle,  is  an  independent  formation;  so  MD. 
ijsdroppe,  ijsdroppel,  ‘ice-drop,’  G.  eiszapfen  = 
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Skull  and  Parts  of  the  Skeleton  of  Ichthyo- 
saurus intermtdius. 

A,  skull : Fr , yu,  and  La , frontal,  jugal, 
and  lacrymal  bones;  Mx,  maxilla;  Pmx, 
premaxilla ; Prf, \ prefrontal;  Pt,  postfrontal ; 
Pto,  postorbital ; N,  nasal  orifice.  The  fol- 
lowing bones  are  also  shown  : Pa,  parietal ; 
Qj,  quadratojugal ; £?«,  quadrate ; Sq,  squa- 
mosal ; St,  an  anomalous  bone  called  “ tem- 
poral ” by  Cuvier,  suggested  as  a stapes  (col- 
umella of  ear)  by  Huxley,  or  separate  opis- 
thotic.  B,  fore  limb  : H,  humerus ; R,  radi- 
us; U,  ulna;  r,  radiate;  i,  intermedium;  u, 
ulnare  ; Cp,  i,  2,  3,  4,  carpalia;  Me,  i,  ii,  iii, 
iv,  metacarpalia  ; Ph,  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  phalanges ; 
vir,  mu,  radial  and  ulnar  marginal  ossicles. 

C,  a dorsal  vertebra:  C,  centrum;  NA, 
neural  arch;  R,  rib;  VO,  ventral  ossifications. 

D,  hind  limb:  F,  femur;  Fb,  fibula;  T, 
tibia ; t,  tibiale ; i,  intermedium ; f,  fibu- 
lare;  Ts,  tarsalia;  Mt , metatarsalia ; Ph, 
phalanges ; mtb,  tibial  marginal  ossicles. 
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Dan.  istap,  ‘ice-peg’  (see  tap1),  etc.]  1.  Apen- 
dent  mass  of  ice  tapering  downward  to  a point, 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  drops  of  water  or 
other  liquid  flowing  down  from  the  place  of  at- 
tachment. 

As  men  may  se  in  wyntre 

Ysekeles  in  eueses  thorw  hete  of  the  sonne 

Melteth  in  a mynut-while  to  myst  and  to  watre. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  227. 
Qhiacciuoli  [It.],  Ise-sickles,  dropping  ises.  Florio. 
Whether  the  evedrops  fall, 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 

Coleridge,  Frost  at  Midnight. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  goutte  or  drop , but  reversed, 
with  the  point  downward.  Compare  gutte  re- 
versed, under  gutte. 

icicled  (i'si-kld),  a.  [Formerly  also  iscled;  < 
icicle  + -ed2.]  Covered  with  icicles:  as,  the 
icicled  eaves. 

Bleak  Winter  is  from  Norway  come. 

And  such  a formidable  groom, 

With  iscled  beard  and  hoary  head. 

Cotton,  Winter. 

The  bottom  curve  of  that  icicled  S on  your  soda  foun- 
tain. Howells , Wedding  Journey. 

icily  (I'si-li),  adv.  [<  icy  + ~ly^.~\  In  an  icy  man- 
ner; coldly;  frigidly. 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Dead  perfection,  no  more.  Tennyson,  Maud,  ii. 

iciness  (i'si-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  icy,  or 
of  being  very  cold. 

With  the  mercury  almost  down  to  freezing-point,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  moist  iciness,  the  body  becomes  be- 
numbed, and  the  mind  sluggish.  Science,  XII.  299. 

icing  (i'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ice , v. ; = Icel. 
ising,  sleet.]  A coating  of  concreted  sugar. 
Also  called  frosting  and  ice. 

The  splendid  icing  of  an  immense  . . . plum-cake. 

T.  Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  492. 

-icity.  [F  . -icite,  etc.,  < L.  -icita(t-)s : see  -ic  and 
-ity.]  A compound  termination  of  nouns  (in 
-ity)  from  adjectives  in  -ic  (the  c pronounced  as 
s before  i),  as  catholicity,  domesticity,  electricity, 
publicity,  from  catholic,  domestic,  electric,  pub- 
lic, etc.  Comparatively  few  of  these  formations  are 
found  in  Latin;  examples  are  lubricity  (LL.  lubricitas), 
mendicity  (L.  mendicitas),  rusticity  (L.  rusticitas),  etc. 
icker  (ik'fer),  re.  [<  ONorth.  eher,  whiter,  the  un- 
contr.  form  of  AS.  edr,  ear:  see  ear2.]  An  ear 
of  corn.  [Scotch.] 

A daimen  [occasional]  icker  in  a thrave 
’S  a sma’  request.  Burns,  To  a Mouse. 

ickle1  (ik'l),  re.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  iccle;  < 
ME.  ikel,  ikyl,  iekyll,  ycle,  ykle,  ycliele,  yokle,  igo- 
kelle  (the  last  two  forms  after  the  Scn,nd. ),  < AS. 


= LG.  -jdkel  in  comp,  is-jakel  — Icel.  jokull,  an 
icicle,  also  ice,  a glacier,  = Norw.  jokul,  jukul, 
jukel,  an  icicle,  = Dan.  egel,  in  hus-egel  (Aasen) ; 
dim.  of  a primitive  lost  in  AS.,  = Icel.  jaki,  a 
piece  of  ice,  prob.  = Ir.  aigh  — Gael,  eigli  = W. 
ia  (for  *iag),  ice.  In  comp,  ice-ickle,  written 
icicle:  see  icicle,  where  the  variations  of  icicle 
under  popular  etymology  are  mentioned.]  An 
icicle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

ickle2  (ik'l),  re.  Same  as  liickwall.  [Northamp- 
tonshire, Eng.] 

icomet,  icoment.  Middle  English  forms  of  the 
past  participle  of  come. 

icon  (i'kon),  re. ; pl.  icones  and  icons  (i'ko-nez, 
I'konz).  [<  L.  icon,  < Gr.  eiicav,  alikeness,  image, 
portrait,  similitude,  semblance,  phantom,  < *d- 
kelv,  found  only  in  perf.  ind.  coma,  etc.,  be  or  look 
like,  seem  likely,  seem  fitting.]  1.  An  image 
or  representation ; a portrait. 

Some  of  our  own  nation,  and  many  Netlierlanders,  whose 
names  and  icons  are  published,  have  deserved  good  com- 
mendation. Uakewill,  Apology. 

Glory  was  his  aim,  and  he  [a  .dog]  attained  it ; for  his 
icon , by  the  hand  of  Caldecott,  now  lies  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  nation.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Character  of  Dogs. 

2.  In  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  a 
representation  of  Christ,  an  angel,  or  a saint,  in 
painting,  relief,  mosaic,  etc.  There  are  always  two 
at  least  in  a Greek  church,  one  of  Christ  at  the  right  of 
the  holy  doors,  as  one  faces  toward  the  bema.  and  one  of 
the  Tlieotocos  on  the  left.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  seventh  ecumenical  council  ((he  second  of 
Xicsea,  A.  n.  7S7),  icons  are  honored  with  a relative  worship 
or  adoration  (wpo<TKvvriois),  manifested  by  kissing,  offerings 
of  incense  and  lights,  etc.,  but  not  with  latria,  or  the  su- 
preme worship  due  to  God  alone.  They  are  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  many  are  believed  to  be  miraculous.  A small 
icon,  of  the  kind  generally  carried  by  the  Kussian  peasant- 
ry, is  a triptych,  diptych,  or  similar  folding  tablet,  of  wood 
or  metal,  decorated  in  enamel  or  niello  with  representa- 
tions of  sacred  subjects.  Also  eikon,  ikon. 
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When  robbing  a church,  a man  will  often  offer  several 
roubles’  worth  of  candles  to  a neighboring  icon,  if  it  will 
only  help  him  to  pull  out  the  jewels  of  the  one  he  is  at- 
tacking. a.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  i. 

The  “miracle-working”  ikon  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  in 
the  Kazan  Cathedral  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  adorned  with 
jewels  to  the  value  of  $60,000. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXV.  882. 

3.  In  logic , a sign  or  representation  which 
stands  for  its  object  by  virtue  of  a resemblance 
or  analogy  to  it. 

Icons  are  so  completely  substituted  for  their  objects  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguished  from  them.  Such  are  the  dia- 
grams of  geometry.  A diagram,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  has  a 
general  signification,  is  not  a pure  icon;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  our  reasonings  we  forget  that  abstractness  in 
great  measure,  and  the  diagram  is  for  us  the  very  thing. 
So  in  contemplating  a painting,  there  is  a moment  when 
we  lose  the  consciousness  that  it  is  not  the  thing,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  real  and  the  copy  vanishes,  and  it  is  for  the 
moment  a pure  dream  — not  any  particular  existence,  and 
yet  not  general.  At  that  moment,  we  are  contemplating 
an  icon.  C.  S.  Peirce,  Amer.  Jour.  Math.,  VII.  181. 

4.  In  scientific  books,  specifically,  a plate,  an 
engraving,  or  other  printed  representation. 

iconantidyptic  (I-kon-an-ti-dip'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
eiKGiy,  an  image,  + avri , opposite,  + dvizreiv , 
equiv.  to  dveiy,  dive,  duck.]  Presenting  two 
images,  one  direct,  the  other  reversed,  of  the 
same  object:  applied  to  a telescope  otherwise 
called  diplantidian. 
icones,  n.  Latin  plural  of  icon. 
iconic  (i-kon'ik),  a.  [<  L.  iconicus,  < Gr.  eikovi- 
Kog,  representing  a figure,  copied,  < elkuv,  a fig- 
ure, likeness : see  icon.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to 
a portrait  or  likeness  or  to  portraiture ; of  the 
nature  of  a portrait. 

The  library  also  contains  a magnificent  series  of  por- 
traits by  Holbein,  eighty-seven  in  number,  highly  finished 
in  sepia  and  chalk,  representing  the  chief  personages  of 
Henry  VIII. ’s  court — all  of  them  works  of  the  highest 
beauty,  and  marvels  of  iconic  vigour. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  601. 

Perhaps,  in  dealing  with  the  men  that  make  portraits, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  use  a word  that  is  scarcely  English, 
and  call  them  “ iconic  sculptors.”  . . . The  French  have 
helped  themselves  to  this  convenient  adjective,  and  we 
may  borrow  it  of  them. 

E.  W.  Gosse,  The  Century,  XXXI.  39. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  in  any  way 
an  icon  or  sacred  image,  or  the  style  of  such 
image-paintings. — 3.  In  artf  conventional : ap- 
plied to  such  work  as  the  statues  of  victorious 
athletes  commonly  dedicated  to  divinities  in 
antiquity,  or  to  memorial  statues  and  portrait- 
busts  executed  after  fixed  models  or  types,  as 
the  busts  of  the  sovereign  set  up  in  British 
courts  of  justice. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  heads,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  statues  are  iconic , and  may  be  the 
portraits  of  Cyprian  priests  and  kings,  dedicated,  like  those 
from  the  Sacred  Way  at  Branchidaa,  to  the  deity  of  the 
temple.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archteol. , p.  307. 

_ Iconic  alabastrum.  See  alabustrum. 
iconical  (i-kon'i-kal),a.  [<  iconic  4-  -al.]  Same 
as  iconic. 

As  the  work  is  entirely  iconical,  or  consists  only  of  fig- 
ures without  any  letterpress,  catchword,  alphabet,  or  num- 
ber to  the  pages,  it  was  new,  and  uncommon  to  the  book- 
binders. E.  Meades  da  Costa,  Elem.  of  Conchology,  p.  36. 

icpnism  (i'kqn-izm),  n.  [<  L.  iconismus , < Gr. 
Einovicfidg , delineation;  cf.  EiKovia/ia , a copy, 
image,  < eikovl&lv,  image : see  iconize.]  A fig- 
ure or  representation.  [Rare.] 

The  fancy  will  employ  itself  ...  in  making  some  kind 
of  apish  imitations,  counterfeit  iconisms,  symbolical  adum- 
brations and  resemblances.  Cudworth. 

iconize  (I'kon-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iconized , 
ppr.  iconizing.  [<  Gr.  eluovl^elv,  mold  into  form, 
give  a semblance  of,  image,  < eikcjv,  an  image : 
see  icon.]  To  form  into  a likeness  or  resem- 
blance. [Rare.] 

This  world  is  an  image  always  iconized,  or  perpetually 
renewed.  Cudworth. 

iconoclasm  (I-kon'6-klazm),  n.  [=  F.  icono- 
clasme,  < Gr.  e'ikuv]  an  image,  + ^ulaGfiog,  a 
breaking,  < kIciv,  break.]  1.  The  act  of  break- 
ing or  destroying  images ; specifically,  a gen- 
eral destruction  of  the  images  and  pictures  set 
up  in  churches  as  objects  of  veneration  carried 
out  by  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  by  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  community,  fostered  dili- 
gently by  a numerous  class  of  its  most  energetic  and  pious 
members,  the  monks,  continued  unchanged  in  its  aversion 
to  iconoclasm;  and,  although  at  the  end  of  his  reign  Con- 
stantine succeeded  in  imposing  upon  every  citizen  of  Con- 
stantinople an  oath  never  again  to  worship  an  image,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a vast  number  of  households 
secret  leanings  to  image  worship  had  been  intensified 
rather  than  weakened  by  repressive  measures. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  713. 
Hence — 2.  The  act  of  attacking  cherished 
beliefs  or  traditional  institutions  regarded  as 
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based  on  error  or  superstition ; the  doctrine  or 
spirit  of  one  who  so  attacks. 

Iconoclasm,  whether  manifested  in  religion  or  in  poli- 
tics, has  regarded  the  existing  order  of  things,  not  as  a 
product  of  evolution,  but  as  the  work  of  artful  priests 
and  legislators  of  antiquity,  which  may  accordingly  be 
destroyed  as  summarily  as  it  was  created. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  476. 

The  time  has  been  marked  by  a stress  of  scientific  icono- 
clasm. Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  7. 

iconoclast  (I-kon'o-klast),  n.  [=  F.  iconoclaste 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  iconoclasta , < MGr.  NGr.  eluovo- 
KlaaTTjg , < Gr.  eikojv,  an  image,  4-  *KA,aoT7]qy  a 
breaker  (cf.  KAdcTrjgy  a vine-dresser),  < kaglv, 
break.]  1.  A breaker  or  destroyer  of  images ; 
a person  conspicuously  hostile  to  the  use  of 
images  in  Christian  worship.  Specifically— (a) 
[cap.]  One  of  a sect  or  party  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  which  opposed  all  use  and 
veneration  of  icons  or  images,  and  destroyed  them  when 
in  power.  The  party  of  Iconoclasts  was  originated  by  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  afterward  continued  or  re- 
vived by  Constantine  Copronymus  and  other  emperors, 
especially  Leo  the  Armenian  and  Theophilus.  The  em- 
perors named  treated  those  who  honored  icons  with  great 
cruelty,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  them  the  party  of 
Iconoclasts  soon  became  extinct.  See  iconoclastic. 

Under  his  [Constantinus  Copronymus’s]  auspices  a coun- 
cil of  iconoclasts  was  held,  in  which  the  adoration  and  the 
use  of  images  was  condemned. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.,  an.  741. 
(b)  One  of  those  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  who,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  riotously  destroyed  the  images 
in  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  destroyer,  denouncer,  or  ex- 
poser of  errors  or  impostures;  one  who  sys- 
> tematically  attacks  cherished  beliefs, 
iconoclastic  (i-kon-o-klas'tik),  a.  [=  Pg.  ico- 
noclastic; as  iconoclast  4-  - ic .]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  iconoclasm,  or  to  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Iconoclasts;  given  to  breaking  im- 
ages, or  to  exposing  errors  of  belief  or  false 
pretensions : as,  iconoclastic  enthusiasm. 

Both  were  embellished  with  a profusion  of  statues ; most 
of  those  at  York  were  destroyed  in  the  first  emotions  of  ico- 
noclastic zeal.  H.  Sivinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xliv. 

Yet  this  question,  thus  prematurely  agitated  by  the 
iconoclastic  emperors,  and  at  this  period  of  Christianity  so 
fatally  mistimed,  is  one  of  the  most  grave,  and  it  should 
seem  inevitable  controversies,  arising  out  of  our  religion. 

Mil  man,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  7. 

iconograph  (i-kon'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  eik&v,  an 
image,  4-  ypatpsiv,  write:  see  iconography.]  A 
figured  illustration ; the  representation  of  any- 
thing by  its  image,  as  in  drawing  or  engraving. 

The  illustrations  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  most 
expensive  and  careful  iconographs.  Science,  IV.  28. 

iconographer  (i-ko-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  iconog- 
raph-y  4-  -er2.]  A person  versed  in  iconogra- 
phy. 

The  lepidopteral  iconographer,  when  the  ultimate  but- 
terfly has  been  described,  will  sigh  vainly  for  more  fields 
to  conquer.  Athenaeum,  Jan.  7,  1888,  p.  19. 

iconographic  (I-kon-o-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  icono- 
graph + -ic.]  Relating  to  iconography;  rep- 
resenting or  describing  by  means  of  pictures 
or  diagrams.  A . Drummond. 
iconographical  (i-kon-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  icon- 
ographic  + -at.']  Same  as  iconographic.  [Rare.] 

Namatia  read  aloud  the  history  o(  her  husband,  but 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  prescribed  its  iconographical 
representation.  Athenmum,  Oct.  13, 1888,  p.  488. 

iconography  (i-ko-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  icono- 
graphie  = Pg.  iconographia  = It.  iconografia, 

< Gr.  eUovoypaip'ia,  a sketch,  description,  < elnovo- 
ypaipos,  a portrait-painter,  < ukuv,  an  image,  + 
ypaipuv,  write.]  1.  That  branch  of  knowledge 
which  relates  to  the  representation  of  persons 
or  objects  by  means  of  images  or  statues,  busts, 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings  on  gems  or 
metals,  and  the  like. — 2.  The  art  of  producing 
likenesses,  portraits,  or  graphic  representa- 
tions ; the  art  of  illustration. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  plates,  no  iconographrr  of  the 
present  time  excels  them.  Science,  VI.  308. 

3.  Pictorial  representation  in  general;  an  il- 
lustrative figure  or  collection  of  figures. 

The  inspection  alone  of  these  curious  iconographies  of 
temples  and  palaces  aif  ects  one  as  much  by  reading,  almost, 
as  by  sight.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  269. 

iconolater  (i-ko-nol'a-ter),  n.  [=  F.  iconoldtre, 

< Gr.  ukuv,  an  image,  + / nrpsvc,  a worshiper; 
of.  idolater .]  An  image-worshiper. 

iconolatry  (I-ko-nol'a-tri),  n.  [=  Pg.  iconola- 
tria , < Gr.  ukuv,  an  image,  + '/.arpsia,  worship; 
cf.  idolatry .]  The  worship  or  adoration  of  im- 
ages; idolatry. 

iconolo^Bt  (I-ko-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  iconology  4- 
-ist. ] One  versed  in  iconology ; one  who  makes 
a specialty  of  the  study  and  identification  of 
statues,  painted  or  engraved  likenesses,  etc. 
I.  D’ Israeli. 


icosahedral 

iconology  (i-ko-nol'o-ji),  re.  [=  Sp.  iconologia 
= Pg.  iconologia , ( Gr.  eiKovoJtoyia,  figurative 
speaking,  < ukuv,  a figure,  image,  4-  -Aoyia,  < 
Uyuv,  speak:  see  - ology .]  1.  The  science  or 

art  of  representation  by  effigies  or  pictures. — 
2.  A description  of  statues,  pictures,  engrav- 
ings, etc. 

iconomachalt,  a.  [Erroneously  iconomical  (see 
the  extract);  with  term,  -al,  = Sp.  icondmaco 
— Pg.  It.  iconomaco , (.  Gr.  etKovopaxos,  warring 
against  images,  < ukuv,  an  image,  + paxecBai, 
fight.  ] Eccles. , opposed  or  hostile  to  pictures  or 
images. 

We  should  be  too  iconomical  to  question  the  pictures 
of  the  winds,  as  commonly  drawn  in  humane  heads  and 
with  their  cheeks  distended. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  22. 

iconomachist  (I-ko-nom'a-kist),  n.  [<  iconom- 
ach-y  4-  -ist.]  One  who  is  opposed  to  and  con- 
tends against  the  use  and  eultus  of  icons;  an 
iconoclast. 

The  noted  ieonpmachist  Antony  of  Sylseum  was  raised  in 
821  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  III.  300. 

iconomachy  (i-ko-nom'a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  ckovo- 
pax'ta,  a war  against  images,  < eiKovopaxos,  war- 
ring against  images:  seeiconomachal.]  Enmity 
or  opposition  to  icons  or  sacred  images;  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

The  monastic  party  [at  the  Nicene  Council  of  A.  D.  787] 
declared  that  iconomachy  was  worse  than  the  worst  of  here- 
sies, because  it  denied  the  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  III.  135. 

iconomatic  (I-kon-o-mat'ik),  a.  [Appar.  abbr. 
for  *icononomatic,  K Gr.  eikuv,  an  image,  4-  ovo- 
Pa(r-)}  name.]  Expressing  ideas  or  represent- 
ing words  by  means  of  pictured  objects:  as, 
iconomatic  writing.  Brinton. 
iconomaticism  (i-kon-o-mat'i-sizm),  n.  [<  icon- 
omatic + -ism,]  A system  of  picture-writing, 
or  the  representation  of  words  by  pictured  ob- 
jects. 

How  complete  a system  of  iconomaticism  they  [Egyptian 
and  Chinese  characters]  passed  through  is  unknown. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  56. 

iconomicalt,  a.  See  iconomachal. 
iconophilism  (i-ko-nof'i-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  eIkuv, 
an  image,  + 0tAof,  loving,  + -ism.]  A liking  or 
taste  for  pictures  or  engravings.  [Rare.] 

He  [a  print-dealer]  tells  you  that  he  instructs  his  cus- 
tomers in  bibliomania,  in  bibliopegy,  in  grangerism,  in 
iconophilism,  in  the  knowledge  of  art. 

New  York  Times,  Feb.  12, 1888. 

iconophilist  (i-ko-nof'i-list),  n.  [<  Gr.  ukuv, 
an  image,  + loving,  + E.  -ist.]  A con- 

noisseur of  pictures,  engravings,  or  prints;  a 
collector  or  judge  of  prints.  [Rare.] 

The  moral  of  that  is,  that  in  collecting  prints  all  is  not 
rose-colored,  and  one  must  not  think  of  becoming  an 
iconophilist  without  the  study  and  application  required 
for  any  grave  pursuit.  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1888. 

iconostas  (I-kon'o-stas),  n.  Same  as  iconosta- 
sis. 

iconostasia,  n.  Plural  of  iconostasium. 
iconostasion,  iconostasium  (l-kon-o-sta'si-on, 
-urn),  n. ; pi.  iconostasia  (-a).  [NL.,  <:  NGr.  emo- 
voaraatov,  <.  eiKovooTatng : see  iconostasis.]  In  the 
Gr.Ch.,  a movable  desk  or  stand  on  which  icons 
are  placed,  especially  the  icon  of  the  festival  or 
the  saint  of  the  day. 

iconostasis  (i-ko-nos'ta-sis),  re.  [<  NGr.  ukovA- 
CTacnc,  < Gr.  ukuv,  an  image,  + crams,  a standing, 
position,  < iaTaadai,  stand.]  In  Greek  churches, 
a high  solid  screen,  usually  of  wood,  reaching 
at  least  half-way  and  often  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  church,  and  separating  the 
bema,  chapel  of  prothesis,  and  diaconicon  from 
the  rest  of  the  church.  It  has  three  doors,  the  holy 
doors  in  the  center,  leading  directly  into  the  bema  proper 
or  sanctuary  (ieparei or),  a door  on  the  right  of  this,  as  one 
faces  the  bema,  admitting  to  the  diaconicon  or  sacristy, 
and  one  on  the  left  opening  into  the  chapel  of  prothesis. 
It  is  from  this  last  door  that  the  processions  known  as  the 
Little  and  the  Great  Entrance  (see  entrance)  emerge.  The 
doors,  especially  the  central  or  holy  doors,  are  provided 
with  a veil  ( amphithyra ).  As  the  choir  of  an  Oriental 
church  does  not  intervene  between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
nave,  the  iconostasis  answers  in  some  respects  both  to  the 
Western  altar-rails  and  to  a rood-screen.  Ritually  it  cor- 
responds to  altar-rails,  as  it  divides  the  sanctuary  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  church,  the  choir  included. 

icosacolic  (Pko-sa-koTik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ekocrama/lof, 
of  twenty  clauses,  < eiKoci,  twenty,  + ku?lov,  mem- 
ber, clause:  see  colon!.]  In  anc.  pros.,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  cola  (members  or  series) : as, 
an  icosacolic  canticum.  Also  spelled  eicosa- 
colic. 

icosahedral  (Pko-sa-he'dral),  a.  [Also  icosihe- 
d/ral; (.icosahedr-on-¥ -al.]  Havingtwentyfaces. 
— Icosahedral  function.  See  polyhedral  function,  under 
polyhedral. — Icosahedral  group.  See  groups Ico- 
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. 12’48’ 142’  265>  Icosteus  (i-kos'te-us),  «.  . [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  el-  icterus  (ik'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  icterus,  Gr. 


Regular  Icosahedron. 


# 456,  etc.,  whose  form  is  An  (5n2  — bn  + 2). 

icosahedron  (i^ko-sa-he'dron),  n.  [Also  written 
icosaedron , icosihedron  ; 
< Gr.  eiKoaaedpov,  a body 
with  twenty  sides,  neut. 
of  Eiicocdedpog,  EbcooiEdpog, 
of  twenty  sides,  <'  eIkogi, 
twenty  (see  icosian),  + 
edpay  a seat,  base,  = E. 
settle i,  a seat.]  A solid 
bounded  by  twenty 
planes.  In  the  ordinary 
regular  icosahedron  the  faces 
are  equal  equilateral  trian- 
gles, equally  inclined  each  to 
those  adjacent  to  it.  It  has  12  summits  and  30  edges,  3 
edges  per  face,  5 edges  per  summit. — Great  icosahe- 
dron, a regular  solid  of  which 
each  face  subtends  at  the  cen- 
ter the  space  subtended  by  4 
faces  and  6 half-faces  of  the 
ordinary  icosahedron.  It  has 
20  faces,  12  summits,  30  edges, 

3 edges  per  face,  5 edges  per 
summit.  Each  summit  is  en- 
wrapped twice  by  the  series  of 
faces  about  it,  and  the  cen- 
ter is  inclosed  seven  times.— 

Truncated  icosahedron,  a 
dyocietriacontahedron  formed 
by  cutting  down  the  corners  of 
the  icosahedron  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  coaxial  regular  dodecahedron  until  the  ori- 
ginal faces  are  regular  hexagons,  so  that  the  solid  has  20 
# hexagonal  and  12  pentagonal  faces. 

icosander  (i-ko-san'der),  n.  [<  NL.  icosandrus : 
see  icosandrous .]  In  bot .,  a plant  having  twenty 
or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx. 
Icosandria  (I-ko-san'dri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < ico- 
sandrus, with  twenty  stamens:  see  icosandrous .] 
In  bot.y  the  twelfth  class  in  the  Linnean  system 
of  classification,  distinguished  by  having  twen- 
ty or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  as  in 
the  rose  family.  The  plants  in  this  class  pro- 
. duce  the  most  esteemed  fruits, 
icosandrian  (I  - ko  - san ' dri  - an),  a.  [<  Icosan- 
dria.+ -ian.~\  Same  as  icosandrous. 


keiv,  yield,  give  way,  4-  ogteov , a bone.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Icosteidce,  having  a 


Icosteus  enigmaticus. 

naked  body  with  gome  spinules  along  the  later- 
al line,  and  quadriradiate  vent-rals.  I.  enigma- 
_ tic  us  is  a deep-sea  fish  of  California, 
icret,  n.  A misprint  for  dicker  (ten  as  a unit 
of  exchange). 


As  we  find  in  the  Survey  booke  of  England,  the  king  de-  lm<Jei 
nianded  in  manner  no  other  tribute  than  certain  lores  of  ★ Dials. 
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hcrepog,  jaundice;  also  a bird  of  a yellowish- 
green  color,  by  looking  at  which,  according  to 
the  simple  therapeutics  of  the  ancients,  a jaun- 
diced person  was  cured — the  bird  died;  cf. 
hcrepiag  (sc.  lidog),  L.  icterias,  a yellowish  kind 
of  stone.]  1.  The  jaundice. — 2.  In  bot.,  a yel- 
low appearance  assumed  by  wheat  and  some 
other  plants  under  the  influence  of  prolonged 
exposure  to  moisture  and  cold. — 3.  [cop.]  In 
ornith.,  a Brissonian  (1760)  genus  of  birds,  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  modern  family  Ic- 
teridee;  subsequently  used  with  various  limita- 
tions, or  as  conterminous  with  the  subfamily 
leterince;  now  restricted  to  the  American  ori- 
oles or  hangnests,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole, 
Icterus  galbula.  The  type  is  technically  con- 
sidered to  be  the  troopial,  Oriolus  icterus  (Lin- 
nseus),  now  called  Icterus  vulgaris.  See  cut 
under  troopial. — 4.  [cop.]  A genus  of  mam- 


Iron,  and  Iron  barres. 
An  iere  is  ten  Bars. 


Holland , tr.  of  Camden,  p.  361. 
Gibson,  tr.  of  Camden  (margin). 


Griffith,  1827. 


ictic  (ik'tik),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *icticus,  < ictus , a 
blow : see  ictus.}  Sudden  or  abrupt,  as  if  pro- 
-ics.  [<  -ic  + pi.  -s2,  after  L.  and  Gr.  plurals  in  ^u_oe|i  by  a blow ; marked.  Bushnell.  [Rare.] 
-ic-a,  -Ls-a,  neut.  pi.  of  adjectives  in  -ic-us,  -ik-6c,  Icticyon  (ik-tis'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lung,  the 

in  Tio-rviaa  C ....  vellnw-Tvroaa^- 3 - ..... 


Great  Icosahedron. 
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yellow-breasted  marten  (taken  in  general  sense 
of  a ‘weasel’),  + tcvuv,  a dog,  = E.  hound.}  A 
genus  of  Canidce  with  small  molars,  1 above  and 
2 below  on  each  side,  containing  I.  venaticus, 
the  bush-dog  of  South  America,  a small,  close- 
haired  species  with  short  limbs  and  tail.  The  ge- 
nus  is  a peculiar  one ; it  is  sometimes  referred  wrongly  to 
the  family  Mustelidce,  but  belongs  to  the  true  dogs,  Canince, 
and  is  related  to  the  African  Lycaon  and  the  Indian  Cyon. 

uvuvumg  Lund,  1842.  Also  written  Ictidocyon. 

Wor<L  with  this  termination  are  ictide  (ik'tid),  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Ic- 
tides  (or  Arctictis);  a binturong:  as,  the  black 
ictidey  Ictides  ater. 

Ictides  (ik-ti'dez),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  lung, 
the  yellow-breasted  marten,  + eidog,  form.]  A 
genus^  of  Viverridee,  of  the  subfamily  ArcUctince, 
containing  the  binturongs : a synonym  of  Arc- 
tictis. 
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m names  of  sciences  or  arts,  as  in  padypan- 
ndy  mathematical  (matters),  interchanging  with 
forms  in  the  fern.  sing.  L.  - ic-a , or  -ic-e,  Gr.  -uc-y 
(emery py,  knowledge,  science,  or  rexv?/,  art,  be- 
ing understood),  as  pabyparcK^,  L.  mathcmatica, 
mathematicey  mathematical  (science).  In  F.,  G., 
etc.,  these  words  follow  the  fern.  sing,  form ; in 
E.  either  or  both  forms  are  used:  see  exam- 
ples.] A termination  of  Greek  origin,  denoting 
a science  or  an  art.  Words  with  this  termination  are 
properly  plural,  but  are  now  commonly  regarded  as  singu- 
lar, being  often  accompanied  by  forms  actually  in  the  singu- 
lar, as  mathematics,  hydrostatics,  esthetics  or  esthetic,  met- 
rics or  metric,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  singular  alone  is  in 
use,  as  in  logic,  music,  the  adjective  being  then  exclusively 
in  - ic-al , as  logical,  musical,  while  in  a few  a distinction  of 
meaning  has  grown  up,  as  between  physic  and  physics. 
Any  adjective  in  -ic,  applicable  to  a branch  of  knowledge, 
may  have  an  accompanying  noun  in  -ics. 


. J _ '-'mo.  V.  I1UUU  111  -ICS.  MOWS. 

icosandrous  (1-ko-san'drus),  a.  [<  NL.  icosan-  Icteria  (ik-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hcrepog,  a eer-  Ictinia  (ik-tin'i-a),  n.  [NL  < Gr 
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drus,  with  twenty  stamens,  < Gr.  eIkogl,  twenty,  4- 
avgp  (avdp-)y  a male  (in  mod.  bot.  a stamen) : see 
__  - androus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Icosandria. 
icosasemic  (Fko-sa-se'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  elkogl, 
twenty,  4-  o ypa,  a mark,  crjpeioVy  a mark,  mora.] 
In  anc.pros.,  containing  or  amounting  to  twenty 
semeia  or  units  of  time ; having  or  constituting 
a magnitude  of  twenty  morse  or  normal  shorts: 

■Vina  *.)  rl  Q nlirll />  r>r»  nno-nnn+in  ~ 


tain  bird : see  Icterus.}  A notable  genus  of 
American  oscine  passerine  birds;  the  yellow- 
breasted ebats  or  chattering  flycatchers,  it  was 
founded  by  Vieillot  in  1807,  and  has  been  variously  re- 
ferred to  the  Turd  idee  or  thrushes,  Vireonidce  or  greenlets, 
or  made  the  type  of  the  Icteriinw  as  a subfamily  of  Sylvico- 
lidce  or  Dendroocidee,  It  is  characterized  by  a stout  com- 
pressed bill  with  high  arched  culmen,  greenish  coloration 
above,  with  bright-yellow  breast  and  white  abdomen,  and 
a size  unusual  in  tile  last-named  family.  The  type  is  I. 
virens  or  I.  viridis which  abounds  in  the  United  States, 
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songster  with  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  which 
nests  in  shrubbery,  laying  usually  four  white  eggs  with 
reddish  speckles.  I.  longicauda  is  another  species  or  va- 
riety, inhabiting  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  United 

.states  Spp  nnf.  nndpp  obnlO. 

v ... ...  [=  F.  icterique  = 

Sp.  icterico  = Pg.  icterico  = It.  itterico,  < L.  ic- 
tericus,  < Gr.  krEpucdg,  jaundiced,  < Isrepog,  jaun- 
dice: see  icterus.}  I.  a.  1.  Affected  with  jaun- 
dice.— 2.  Preventing  or  dispelling  jaundice. — 
Icteric  fever,  icteric  remittent  fever,  remitting  ic- 
teric  fever.  See  feverl. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  jaundice. 

[<  icteric  + -al.} 

Our  understandings,  if  a crime  be  lodged  in  the  will, 
being  like  icterical  eyes,  transmitting  the  species  to  the 
soul  with  prejudice,  disaffection,  and  colours  of  their  own 
framing.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  167. 

One  of  the  Icteridw. 


thus,  a dactylic  or  anapestic  pentapody  is  icosa 
semic.  Also  spelled  eicosasemic. 

icosian  (i-ko'si-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  eheoot,  dial,  ehari, 
peUan,  ftl/can,  twenty,  = L.  viginti  — E.  twenty : 
see  twenty.}  Pertaining  to  twenty.— icosian  rietv  i 
game,  a game  in  which  there  are  twenty  stations  each  estates'  See"  cut  under 
united  with  three  others  by  paths,  as  the  20  vertices  of  + * icut“™er  chaU' 

an  ordinary  dodecahedron  are  connected  by  the  30  edges.  ICteriC  (lk-ter  lk),  a.  and  n 
Five  stations  being  named  as  consecutive,  a player  endea- 
vors  to  pass  through  all  the  other  stations  without  passing 
through  any  one  twice. 

icosidodeeahedron  (i,/ko-si-do"dek-a-be'dron), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  eisooi,  twenty,  + dcidem,  twelve, 

+ edpa,  seat,  base.]  In  geom.,  a solid  of  thirty- 

two  faces  formed  by  cutting  down  the  corners  li.  n.  a remedy  tor  jar 
of  the  icosahedron  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  icterical  (ik-ter'i-kal),  a. 
coaxial  regular  dodecahedron  until  the  new  Same  as  icteric. 
faces  just  touch  at  the  angles,  thus  leaving  20 
triangular  and  12  pentagonal  faces.  It  is  one 
of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids Truncated 

icosidodeeahedron,  a solid  having  12  decagonal  faces “ ”■  • 

belonging  to  the  regular  dodecahedron,  20  hexagonal  faces  icterid  (ik'te-rid)  n 

belonging  to  the  icosahedron,  and  30  square  faces  belong-  „ A"  I '/’■  i 

mg  to  the  semi-regular  triacontahedron.  It  is  one  of  the 

_ thirteen  Archimedean  solids. 

icosihedral,  icosihedron.  See  icosahedral,  ico- 
sahedron. 

icositetrahedron  (l^ko-si-tet-ra-he'dron),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  ehioci,  = E.  twenty , + rlrpa-,  Terrapeg, 

= E.  four,  + iS pa,  seat,  base.]  In  crystal.,  a 
solid,  belonging  to  the  isometric  system,  which 
is  contained  by  twenty-four  similar  four-sided 
planes ; a tetragonal  trisoctahedron,  or  trape- 
zohedron. 

icosteid  (l-kos'te-id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Icosteidce. 

Icosteidse  (I-kos-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Icosteus 
+ -idee.}  A family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Icosteus , fishes  with  a 
loose  flaccid  skin,  unarmed  head,  long  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  with  scarcely  differentiated 
spines,  and  thoracic  ventral  fins.  It  was  con- 
stituted for  two  deep-sea  fishes  obtained  off 
the  Californian  coast.  It  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  Stromateidse. 


. — - l j - . iKTivog,  a 

kite.]  A notable  genus  of  kites,  of  the  subfam- 
ily  Milvinw  and  family  Falconidae,  founded  by 
^ ieillot  in  1816.  The  tail  is  short  and  even ; the  wings 
are  moderate,  with  the  third  and  second  primaries  long- 
est, and  the  first  very  short ; the  feet  are  small ; the  tarsi 
are  scutellate  in  front ; the  bill  is  small  but  robust,  with 
very  convex  culmen  and  small  subcircular  nostrils ; and 
the  plumage  is  dark-plumbeous  or  bluish.  There  are  two 
species,  both  American,  one  of  which  is  the  common  Mis- 
sissippi kite,  I . subcoerulea  or  mississipiensis,  and  the  other 
the  South  American,  I.  plumbea. 


r . ' • lomuuuo  in  me  milieu  otaies,  me  ouuui  American,  l.  ptumoea. 

is  migratory  and  insectivorous,  a voluble  and  versatile  Tf.4.,inbin»>  n .,7  n«JT  / t , 

songster  with  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  which  10D,lnSe  (in  tl-o-Dl  ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < IctlO- 


bus  + -ina;.}  A subfamily  of  Catostomidw, 
with  an  elongate  dorsal  fin,  compressed  oblong 
body,  and  an  interparietal  fontanelle.  it  em- 
braces  a few  large  fishes,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Mississippi 
and  Great  Lake  basins,  known  as  buffalo-fishes  or  buffaloes, 
and  carp-suckers.  See  cut  under  carp-sucker. 

Ictiobus  (ik-tl'o-bus),  n.  [NL.,  a perversion 
of  Ichthygbus,  < Gr.  txSig,  a fish,  + fiovg,  an  ox 
(taken  for  ‘buffalo’:  see  buffalo).}  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Catostomidce,  popularly 
known  as  buffalo-fishes,  typical  of  the  subfam- 
ily Ictiobinw.  Bafinesque,  1820.  See  cut  under 
carp-sucker. 

Ictitherium  (ik-ti-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
hcTig,  the  yellow-breasted  marten,  + dt/piov,  a 
wild  beast.]  A genus  of  fossil  carnivorous 
mammals  from  the  Pliocene  of  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  of  uncertain  systematic  position : 
in  some  respects  related  to  the  Viverridie, 
whence  the  name,  given  by  Gaudry ; in  others 


icosteine  (l-kos'te-in),  n. 

Icosteidce. 


A fish  of  the  family 


icteridse  (ik’-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Icterus  , 

+ -idee.}  A large  family  of  American  oscine 
passerine  birds  with  9 primaries,  a conic-acute  *.le 
bill  with  unnotched  tip,  rictus  without  bristles,  lctus,  [u.s)i  ,*»•!  pL  ictus. 

and  angulated  commissure.  The  family  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  Fringillidce ; it  has  also  affinities 
with  the  Corvidce,  and  represents  in  America  the  Sturni- 
dee  or  starlings  of  the  old  world.  There  are  upward  of 
100  species,  assigned  to  many  genera,  containing  the  birds 
variously  known  as  American  starlings,  blackbirds,  ori- 
oles or  hangnests,  meadow-larks,  cow-birds,  bobolinks, 
etc.  The  family  is  divided  by  Coues  into  four  subfami- 
lies, Agdceince  or  marsh-blackbirds,  Sturnellince  or  mea- 
dow-larks, leterince  or  orioles  and  hangnests,  and  Quisea- 
hnai  or  crow-blackbirds.  A subfamily  leterince  includes 
all  the  American  orioles  or  hangnests  and  related  forms, 
icterine  (ik'te-rin),  a.  [<  NL.  icterinus,  < Gr. 
lurspog , jaundice : see  icterus.}  Yellow,  or  mark- 
ed with  yellow,  as  a bird;  specifically,  having 
_ the  characters  of  the  Icteridce  or  leterince. 
icteritious  (ik-te-rish'us),  a.  [<  L.  icterus,  Gr. 
hcrepog,  the  jaundice,  + E.  -it-ious.}  Yellow; 

_ having  the  color  of  jaundiced  skin, 
icteritous  (ik-ter'i-tus),  a.  Same  as  icteritious. 
ictcroid  (ik'te-roid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *iKrepoeiSr/g, 
contr.  iKrepuSr/g,  jaundiced,  < inrepog,  jaundice, 

+ elSog,  form.]  Yellow,  as  if  jaundiced. 


,,  to.;  pi.  ictus.  [L.  ictus,  a blow, 
stroke,  stab,  thrust;  in  prosody  or  music,  a 
beating  time,  a beat;  < icere,  pp.  ictus,  strike, 
hit,  smite.]  1.  A stroke:  as,  ictus  solis,  sun- 
stroke.— 2.  In  pros,  and  music,  rhythmical  or 
metrical  stress;  additional  intensity  of  utter- 
ance or  delivery  distinguishing  one  time  or  syl- 
lable in  a foot  or  series  from  the  others.  Metri- 
cal ictus  in  poetry  is  analogous  to  syllabic  stress  or  accent 
m ordinary  speech.  In  modern  or  accentual  poetry  an 
ictus  regularly  coincides  with  the  syllabic  stress  or  accent 
primary  or  secondary.  In  classical  or  quantitative  poetry 
the  ictus  was  also  a stress-accent,  but  was  independent  of 
the  syllabic  accent,  which  was  a difference  in  tone  or  pitch. 
It  regularly  attached  itself  to  a long  time  or  syllable  as 
contrasted  with  one  or  more  shorts,  but  a long  or  longs 
could  be  metrically  unaccented.  The  conflict  between  ic- 
tus and  accent  in  ancient  poetry  may  be  exemplified  bv 
the  line 


Conmibio  jiin yam  stlibib  prdprin'mque  diedbo 

( Virgil,  jEneid,  i.  73), 

in  which  the  accent  is  marked  and  the  syllables  bearing 
the  ictus  are  italicized.  The  part  of  a foot  on  which  the 
ictus  falls  is  called  the  thesis  (but  see  arsis).  In  a dipody 
one  ictus  is  stronger  than  the  other.  In  a colon  the  ictus  of 


ictus 

one  measure  dominates  all  others.  A subordinate  ictus  can 
also  accompany  the  principal  ictus  within  the  same  foot, 
icy  (I'si),  a.  [<  ME.  *isy,  < AS.  isig  (=  D.  ijzig, 
G.  eisig  = Sw.  isig) ; < is,  ice,  + -i#,  E.  -y1.]  1. 
Pertaining  to,  composed  of,  produced  by,  re- 
sembling, or  abounding  with  ice:  as,  an  icy 
surface ; icy  coldness ; the  icy  regions  of  the 
north. 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Shirley,  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  iii. 

Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll, 

Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  389. 

Solar  beams  poAverful  enough  to  fuse  the  snows  and  blis- 
ter the  human  skin  . . . may  pass  through  the  air,  and 
still  leave  it  at  an  icy  temperature. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  102. 

2.  Figuratively,  characterized  hy  coldness  or 
coolness,  as  of  manner,  influence,  etc.;  frigid; 
chilling ; freezing ; indifferent. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too.  Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

Icy  was  the  deportm  ent  with  which  Philip  received  these 
demonstrations  of  affection.  ' 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  136. 

# =Syn.  2.  Frosty,  cold-hearted,  stony. 

icy-pearled  (I'si-perld),  a.  Studded  with  span- 
gles of  ice.  [Rare.] 

So  mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car, 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 

He  wander’d  long,  till  thee  he  spied  from  far. 

Milton,  Ode,  D.  K I.,  iii. 

id.  An  abbreviation  of  idem. 

-id1.  [Formerly  also  -ide  (<  F.);  = F.  -ide  — 
*Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ido,  < L.  -idus,  a term,  forming  ad- 
jectives from  verbs  in  -ere,  -ere,  or  from  nouns, 
as  in  acidus,  acid,  < acere,  be  sour,  aridus,  arid, 

< arere,  be  dry,  fluidus,  fluid,  < fluere,  flow,  vivi- 

dus,  living,  < vivere,  live,  morbidus,  morbid,  < 
morbus,  disease,  turbidus,  turbid,  < turba,  dis- 
turbance, etc.  The  suffix  is  really  -dus  (-do-), 
the  -i-  repr.  the  orig.  or  supplied  stem-vowel ; 
it  occurs  without  the  vowel  in  absurdus,  absurd, 
blandus,  bland,  crudus,  raw  (crude),  etc.  Cf. 
Gr.  -iS-yc,  -t(<5)c,  etc.:  see  -id2.]  1.  A common 

termination  in  adjectives  (and  nouns  derived 
from  adjectives)  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  acid,  arid, 
fluid,  vivid,  turbid,  morbid,  flaccid,  frigid,  torrid, 
solid,  etc.  It  is  not  used  as  a formative  in  Eng- 
lish.— 2.  [NL.  -idum,  neut.  of  L.  - idus .]  In 
chem.,  a formative  (also  spelled  -ide,  and  when 
so  spelled  generally  pronounced  -Id)  suffixed  to 
names  of  elements  to  form  names  of  com- 
pounds, as  in  oxid,  chlorid,  bromide,  iodide,  sul- 
phid,  etc.,  designating  compounds  of  oxygen, 
chlorin,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  etc.  Usage  is,  in 
general,  in  favor  of  the  form  -ide ; but  in  new  formations, 

★ and  in  many  of  the  old  ones,  the  form  -id  is  also  in  use. 
-id2.  [(1)  L.  NL.  -is  (-id-),  pi.  -ul-es,  fem. ; (2) 

L.  NL.  -id-es,  pi.  -id-ce;  both  of  Greek  origin: 
see  -ides,  -idee,  and  -is2;  cf.  -ad2.]  1.  The  ter- 

mination of  nouns  Englished  from  Latin  or  New 
Latin  feminine  nouns  (ultimately  Greek  or  on 
the  Greek  model)  in  -is,  as  caryatid,  hydatid,  etc. 
— 2.  In  j tool.,  the  termination  of  nouns  Eng- 
lished from  Latin  or  New  Latin  nouns  in  -idee, 
as  felid,  from  Felida i,  fringillid,  from  Fringillidce, 
etc.  In  this  dictionary  such  English  forms,  being  always 
adjacent  to  their  obvious  primitives,  are  usually  left  with- 
out etymological  note. 

-ida.  [NL.,  assumed  as  a neut.  pi.  to  -ides,  pi. 
-id®.]  In  zool.,  a frequent  termination  of  the 
names  of  groups  of  animals,  of  no  determinate 
rank  in  the  classificatory  scale.  Entomologists  of- 
ten use  it  for  subfamilies,  in  which  case  it  is  the  same  as 
-inae.  It  may  or  may  not  be  etymologically  the  same  as 
-oida. 

-idee.  [L.  NL.,  pi.  of  -ides,  < Gr.  -liy f,  pi.  -ifiai, 
patronymic  suffix:  see  -ides.]  1.  In  words  of 
Greek  origin,  a suffix  denoting  the  descen- 
dants of  a person  to  whose  name  the  suffix  is  at- 
tached, or  a family  or  kindred  of  a particular 
origin:  as,  the  Heraclidee,  Homeridce,  Fupatri- 
dee,  etc.  Specifically — 2.  In  zool.,  the  regular 
termination  of  the  names  of  families,  suffixed 
to  the  stem  of  the  name  of  the  genus  whence 
that  of  the  family  is  derived,  as  Felida!  (from 
Felis),  Laniidw  (from  Lanins),  Apodidce  (from 
Apus),  etc.  When  the  stem  ends  in-i-,  the  termination 
is  properly,  according  to  Greek  analogies,  -ada i,  as  Lania- 
dee,  Simiadce,  etc. ; but,  for  mechanical  uniformity,  zoolo- 
★gists  prefer  to  use  - idee  iu  all  cases.  See  -ie(2. 

Idsean  (l-de'an),  a.  [<  L.  Idieus,  < Gr.  ’Idaio?, 

< "Idy,  L.  Ida  (see  def.).]  Pertaining  to  Mount 
Ida,  (a)  a mountain  near  the  ancient  Troy,  or 
(6)  the  chief  mountain  in  Crete,  the  mystic 
birthplace  of  Zeus:  as,  the  Ideean  Zeus. 

Here  eke  that  famous  golden  Apple  grew  . . . 

For  which  th’  Idcean  Ladies  disagreed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii,  54. 
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Idalian  (I-da'lian),  a.  [<  L.  Idalius,  adj.,  < 
Idalium , also  Idalia,  Gr.  'hid/uov,  a city  in  Cy- 
prus.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Idalia  or  Idalium  in  Cyprus,  or  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  to  whom  it  was  consecrated;  inhab- 
iting Idalia. 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

ide1  (Id),  n.  [<  Norw.  id,  also  called  idmurt 
(murt,  mort,  small-fry,  also  a roach),  = Sw.  id, 
ide ; in  NL.  idus.)  A cyprinoid  fish,  Idus  idus. 
The  golden  ide  is  a cultivated  variety,  known  as  the 
or/e.  It  resembles  the  chub,  and  is  found  in  northern 
European  waters. 

ide2t,  n.  [ME.  : see  ides.~\  See  ides. 

The  first  [season  in  the  year]  ...  is  Vere,  and  yt  begyn- 
neth  the  vij.  ide  of  Feuerell  and  endurith  to  the  vij.  ide  of 
May.  Arnold’s  Chron.,  p.  176. 

-ide1.  [See  -id1.]  1.  An  obsolete  form  of  -id1 

in  adjectives  like  acide,  jluide , etc.  See  -id1, 1. 
— 2.  In  chem.,  same  as  -id1,  2. 

-ide2.  [See  -id2.]  1.  Same  as  -id2,  1. — 2.  In 

irzodl.,  same  as  -id2,  2. 

idea  (i-de'a),  n.  [Also  dial,  idee;  = F.  idee  = 
Sp.  It.  idea  = Pg.  idea,  ideia  = D.  G.  Dan.  idee 
= Sw.  ide,  < L.  idea  (idea,  in  ML.  appar.  idea) 
(first  in  Seneca;  Cicero  writes  it  as  Greek), 
a (Platonic)  idea,  archetype,  < Gr.  idea,  form, 
the  look  or  semblance  of  a thing  as  opposed  to 
reality,  a kind,  sort ; in  the  Platonic  philosophy 
the  Ideal  were  general  or  ideal  forms,  pattern 
forms,  archetype  models,  L.  formce,  of  which, 
respectively,  all  created  things  were  the  im- 
perfect antitypes  or  representations;  < ideiv, 
see,  = L.  videre,  see,  ==  Skt.  vid,  know,  per- 
ceive, = AS.  witan,  E.  wit,  know:  see  wit .]  1. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  in  similar 
idealistic  thought,  an  archetype,  or  pure  im- 
material pattern,  of  which  the  individual  ob- 
jects in  any  one  natural  class  are  but  the  im- 
perfect copies,  and  by  participation  in  which 
they  have  their  being:  in  this  sense  the  word 
is  generally  qualified  by  the  adjective  Platonic. 

The  more  probable  view,  Parmenides,  of  these  ideas  is 
that  they  are  patterns  fixed  in  nature,  and  that  other  things 
are  like  them ; and  that  what  is  meant  by  the  participation 
of  other  things  in  the  ideas  is  really  assimilation  to  them. 

Plato , Parmenides  (tr.  by  Jowett),  III.  249. 

Socrates,  he  [Parmenides]  said,  I admire  the  bent  of  your 
mind  towards  philosophy ; tell  me,  now,  was  this  your  own 
distinction  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  things  which 
partake  of  them  ? and  do  you  think  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
likeness  apart  from  the  likeness  which  we  possess,  or  of 
the  one  and  many,  or  of  the  other  notions  of  which  Zeno 
has  been  speaking  ? 

I think  that  there  are  such  abstract  ideas,  said  Soc- 
rates. 

Parmenides  proceeded.  And  would  you  also  make  ab- 
stract ideas  of  the  just  and  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and 
of  all  that  class  of  notions  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I should. 

And  would  you  make  an  abstract  idea  of  man  distinct 
from  us  and  from  all  other  human  creatures,  or  of  fire  and 
water  ? 

I am  often  undecided,  Parmenides,  as  to  whether  I ought 
to  include  them  or  not. 

Plato,  Parmenides  (tr.  by  Jowett),  III.  246. 

2.  A mental  image  or  picture.  [Although  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  says  that  idea  never  was  used  in  any  language 
in  any  but  the  Platonic  sense  (def.  1)  until  the  time  of 
Descartes,  in  English,  as  in  French,  this  second  meaning 
has  been  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
commoner  one  in  literature.] 

Within  my  hart,  though  hardly  it  can  shew 
Thing  so  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye. 

The  fayre  Idea  of  your  celestiall  hew 
And  every  parte  remaines  immortally. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xlv. 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

[Species]  is  called  idea  [of  the  Greeks],  which  is  as  much 
to  say  as  a common  shape  conceiued  in  the  mind,  through 
some  knowledge  had  before  of  one  or  two  individuums 
having  that  shape : so  as  after  we  have  seen  one  wolfe,  or 
two,  we  beare  the  shape  thereof  continually  in  our  minds, 


ideal 

an  idea  is  a complex  of  sensations,  presented  or  repre- 
sented (=  G.  vorstellung). 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding, 
that  I call  idea.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  viii.  § 9. 

Since  therefore  the  objects  of  sense  exist  only  in  the 
mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtless  and  inactive,  I choose 
to  mark  them  by  the  word  idea,  which  implies  those  prop- 
erties. Bp.  Berkeley,  Human  Knowledge,  I.  29. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I call  Impressions 
and  Ideas.  'The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the 
degrees  of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon 
the  mind  and  make  their  way  into  our  thoughts  or  con- 
sciousness. Those  perceptions  which  enter  with  the  most 
force  and  violence  we  name  impressions;  and  under  this 
name  I comprehend  all  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emo- 
tions, as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul.  By 
ideas,  I mean  the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and 
reasoning.  Hume , Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  I.  i.  § 1. 

The  term  idea  is  commonly  used  to  include  both  images 
and  concepts,  marking  off  the  whole  region  of  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  presentative.  But  like  the  term  no- 
tion, it  tends  now  to  be  confined  to  concepts. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  vii. 

4.  A conception  of  what  is  desirable  or  ought 
to  be,  different  from  what  has  been  observed ; 
agoverning  conception  or  principle ; a teleolo- 
gical conception. 

For  anie  understanding  knoweth  the  skil  of  the  artificer 
standeth  in  that  idea  or  foreconceit  of  the  work,  and  not 
in  the  work  itselfe.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Def.  of  Poesie. 

I thought  yon  once  as  fair 
As  women  in  th'  idea  are. 

Cowley , The  Mistress. 

There  is  what  I call  the  American  idea.  . . . This  idea 
demands,  as  the  proximate  organization  thereof,  a democ- 
racy—that  is,  a government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the 
people,  for  all  the  people ; of  course,  a government  on  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  the  unchanging  law  of  God ; 
for  shortness’  sake,  I will  call  it  the  idea  of  Freedom. 

Theodore  Parker,  Speech  at  Antislavery  Convention, 
[Boston,  May  29, 1850. 

5.  In  the  Kantian  pliilos.,  a conception  of  rea- 
son the  object  of  which  transcends  all  possible 
experience,  as  God,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Im- 
mortality; in  the  Hegelian  philos.,  the  absolute 
truth  of  which  everything  that  exists  is  the  ex- 
pression—the  ideal  realized,  the  essence  which 
includes  its  own  existence : in  the  latter  sense 
commonly  used  with  the  definite  article ; in 
other  a priori  philosophies,  an  a priori  concep- 
tion of  a perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  not  corre- 
sponding to  anything  observed,  nor  ever  fully 
realized. 

Idea  is  the  thorough  adequacy  of  thought  to  itself,  the 
solution  of  the  contradictions  which  attach  to  thought, 
and  hence,  in  the  last  resort,  the  coincidence  or  equilib- 
rium of  subjective  notion  and  objectivity,  which  are  the 
finite  expression  of  that  fundamental  antithesis  of  thought. 

Wallace , Logic  of  Hegel,  Prolegomena,  xxiii. 

6.  An  opinion ; a thought,  especially  one  not 
well  established  by  evidence. 

That  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and 
that  a wrong  one.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1770. 

Unluckily  Lord  Palmerston  became  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  French  minister  in  Greece  was  secretly  set- 
ting the  Greek  Government  on  to  resist  our  claims. 

J.  McCarthy , Hist.  Own  Times,  xix. 

7.  An  abstract  principle,  of  not  much  immedi- 
ate practical  consequence  in  existing  circum- 
stances. 

France  went  to  war  for  the  idea  when  she  had  nothing 
else  to  go  to  war  for ; and,  having  bound  liberty  hand  and 
foot  at  home,  proclaimed  herself  again  the  apostle  of  lib- 
erty. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  238. 

8.  [cop.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  nymphalid  but- 
terflies, based  on  the  Indian  Nymplialis  idea: 
now  called  Hestia.  Fabricius , 1808.—  9.  In  mu- 
sic, a theme  or  subject ; a phrase ; sometimes,  a 

figure.  Often  called  a musical  idea Absolute 

idea,  the  idea  considered  as  the  source  of  all  reality. — 
Architectonic  idea,  the  preliminary  plan  or  sketch  of  a 
science.— Association  of  ideas.  See  association.— De- 
complex, duplex  idea,  a union  of  two  or  more  complex 
ideas  in  one.— Determinate  idea.  See  determinate.— 
Innate  idea.  See  innate.— Material  idea,  or  idea  in 
the  brain,  an  impression  made  upon  the  brain  by  an  ex- 
ternal object.— Platonic  idea.  See  def.  l. 


and  thereby  are  able  to  know  a wolle  whensoever  we  find  ideaed,  idea’d  (I-de'ad),  a.  [<  idea  + -ed2.] 

Frovided  with  or  possessed  of  an  idea  or  ideas : 
used  chiefly  in  compounds:  as,  a one-ideaed 
man. 

The  writer  had  omitted  to  put  the  idea’d  words  into  red 
ink;  so  they  had  to  be  picked  out  with  infinite  difficulty 
from  the  mass  of  u nidea’d  ones. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  vi. 

ideagenous  (I-de-aj'e-nns),  a.  [<  idea  + -ge- 
nous .]  Generating  or  giving  rise  to  ideas. 

Each  sensory  impression  leaves  behind  a record  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain  — an  ideagenous  molecule,  so  to 
speak;  . . . it  is  these  ideagenous  molecules  which  are  the 
^.physical  basis  of  memory.  Huxley,  Animal  Automatism. 

ideal  (l-de'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  ideal,  now  id6al 
= Sp.  Pg.  ideal  = It.  ideale  = D.  ideaal  = G. 
Dan.  Sw.  ideal,  < LL.  idealis,  existing  in  idea, 


Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iv. 
Yet  still  how  faint  by  precept  is  expresst 
The  living  image  in  the  painter’s  breast ; 

Thence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow, 

Strike  in  the  sketch  or  in  the  picture  glow. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  Jervas. 

3.  In  the  language  of  Descartes  and  of  English 
philosophers,  an  immediate  object  of  con- 
sciousness— that  is,  what  one  feels  when  one 
feels,  or  fancies  when  one  fancies,  or  thinks 
when  one  thinks.  With  the  nominalists  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  the  meaning  of  the  word  hardly  departs  from  def. 
2 ; with  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  others,  it  denotes  an 
object  different  from  the  real  thing  and  from  the  mind, 
but  mediating  between  them.  Hume,  however,  uses  the 
word  idea  in  a somewhat  peculiar  sense,  to  mean  a sensa- 
tion reproduced  and  worked  over.  In  modern  psychology, 


ideal 

< L.  idea,  idea:  see  idea.]  I,  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  in  ideas. 

The  plays  of  children  are  endless  imitation,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  ideal  faculty. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Self-Culture,  p.  176. 
Even  now  few  Americans  set  a proper  value  on  the  rela- 
tive bearing  of  our  ideal  and  intellectual  progress  thus 
far.  Stedman , Poets  of  America,  Int.,  p.  ix. 

It  will  be  understood  that  by  an  ideal  object  is  meant 
an  object  present  in  idea  but  not  yet  given  in  reality. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 229,  note. 

2.  Existing  only  in  idea ; confined  to  thought  or 
imagination.  Hence — (a)  Not  real  or  practical;  ima- 
ginary ; visionary ; incapable  of  being  realized  or  carried 
out  in  fact:  as,  ideal  wealth  or  happiness;  an  idea?  scheme 
of  benevolence. 

He  [Spenser]  lifts  everything,  not  beyond  recognition, 
but  to  an  ideal  distance  where  no  mortal,  I had  almost 
said  human,  fleck  is  visible. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  186. 
(b)  Conforming  completely  to  a standard  of  perfection ; 
perfect. 

There  will  always  be  a wide  interval  between  practical 
and  ideal  excellence.  Rambler. 

Planning  ideal  commonwealths.  Southey. 

All  virtue,  all  duty,  all  activeness  of  the  human  charac- 
ter, are  set  out  by  him  [Spenser],  under  the  forms  of  chiv- 
alry, for  our  instruction : but  his  ideal  knight  is  Christian 
to  the  core.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  211. 

3.  In  philos.f  regarding  ideas  as  the  only  real 
entities ; pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ideal- 
ism. 

The  advantage  of  the  ideal  theory  over  the  popular  faith 
is  this,  that  it  presents  the  world  in  precisely  that  view 
which  is  most  desirable  to  the  mind.  Emerson,  Nature. 

4.  Arising  from  ideas  or  conceptions;  based 
upon  an  ideal  or  ideals;  manifesting  or  em- 
bodying imagination ; imaginative:  as,th e ideal 
school  in  art  or  literature ; an  ideal  statue  or 
portrait — Ideal  beauty.  See  beauty. — Ideal  bitan- 
gent,  a real  line  which  touches  a curve  at  two  imaginary 
points.— Ideal  Chord,  in  geom.,  that  part  of  a line  not 
really  cutting  a conic  which  lies  between  two  points,  H and 
H',  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  conic  and  bisected  by  the 
diameter  through  the  pole  of  the  line. — Ideal  diameter. 
See  diameter. — Ideal  number,  in  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  a number  not  in  the  scheme  of  complex  numbers 
considered  in  any  investigation,  but  specially  introduced 
as  a factor  of  a number  which  is  prime  so  far  as  the  system 
of  complex  numbers  considered  is  concerned.— Ideal 
partition,  in  logic,  a division  of  a whole  into  parts  which 
can  be  sundered  only  in  abstraction,  notin  reality;  meta- 
physical partition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  =Syn.  2.  Imaginary, 
fanciful,  shadowy,  unreal,  chimerical. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  exists  only  in  idea;  a 
conception  that  exceeds  reality. 

A rigid  solid  . . . is  an  ideal;  no  substance  is  absolute- 
ly rigid.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  199. 

2.  An  imaginary  object  or  individual  in  which 
an  idea  is  conceived  to  be  completely  realized ; 
hence,  a standard  or  model  of  perfection : as, 
the  ideal  of  beauty,  virtue,  etc.;  Bayard,  the 
ideal  of  chivalry. 

While  the  idea  gives  rules,  the  ideal  serves  as  the  arche- 
type for  the  permanent  determination  of  the  copy ; and 
we  have  no  other  rule  of  our  actions  but  the  conduct  of 
that  divine  man  within  us,  with  which  we  compare  our- 
selves, and  by  which  we  judge  and  better  ourselves, 
though  we  can  never  reach  it.  These  ideals,  though  they 
cannot  claim  objective  reality,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  chimeras,  but  supply  reason  with  an  indis- 
pensable standard,  because  it  requires  the  concept  of  that 
which  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  in  order  to  estimate  and  mea- 
sure by  it  the  degree  and  number  of  the  defects  in  the 
imperfect. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller,  II.  491. 
^Esthetic  effects  call  up  not  merely  ideas,  but  ideals. 
A great  work  of  art  improves  upon  the  real  in  two  re- 
spects : it  intensifies  and  it  transfigures. 

• J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  70. 

3.  A standard  of  desire  ; an  ultimate  object  or 
aim ; a mental  conception  of  what  is  most  de- 
sirable: as,  one’s  ideal  of  enjoyment;  our  ideals 
are  seldom  attained.— Beau  ideal.  See  beau-ideal. 
=Syn.  2.  Pattern,  Model , etc.  See  example. 

idealess  (i-de'a-les),  a.  [<  idea  + -less.']  Des- 
titute of  ideas. 

idealisation,  idealise,  etc.  See  idealization , 
idealize , etc. 

idealism  (I-de'a-lizm),  n.  [=  F.  idealisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  ideaiismo  = D.  G.  idealismus  = Dan. 
idealisme  = Sw.  idealism , < LL.  idealis,  ideal : 
see  ideal  smd -ism.]  1.  The  metaphysical  doc- 
trine that  the  real  is  of  the  nature  of  thought ; 
the  doctrine  that  all  reality  is  in  its  nature 
psychical. 

It  is  our  cognizance  of  the  successiveness  or  transitori- 
ness of  feelings  that  makes  us  object  intuitively  to  any 
idealism  which  is  understood  to  imply  an  identification 
of  the  realities  of  the  world  with  the  feelings  of  men. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 37. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Kantian  idealism  that  ob- 
jects are  not  there  till  they  are  thought. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  327. 
2.  Pursuit  of  the  ideal ; the  act  or  practice  of 
idealizing;  especially,  imaginative  treatment 
of  subjects;  a striving  after  ideal  beauty, 
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truth,  justice,  etc. — 3.  In  art , the  effort  to 
realize  the  highest  type  of  any  natural  object 
by  eliminating  all  its  imperfect  elements  and 
combining  the  perfect  into  a whole  which  rep- 
resents Nature,  not  as  she  is  exhibited  in  any 

one  example,  but  as  she  might  be Absolute 

idealism,  the  doctrine  of  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  (1770-1831), 
that  things  derive  their  reality  from  their  being  made 
by  thought,  which  has  an.  objective  existence  as  a part 
of  the  divine  absolute  idea  (this  being  the  organic  unity 
of  all  thought),  and  that  things  are  not  merely  phenom- 
ena to  us,  but  are  of  their  inner  nature  phenomena  or 
thoughts.  The  term  is  by  English  writers  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  any  dogmatic  idealism,  such  as  that  of  Berkeley. 
— Berkeleian  idealism,  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley (1685-1753),  that  the  souls  of  men  and  of  God,  and  the 
ideas  in  them,  are  the  only  existences,  and  that  the  real- 
ity of  external  things  consists  only  in  their  permanence 
and  coherency.  Also  called  theistic,  phenomenal,  and  em- 
pirical idealism.—  Cosmothetic  idealism,  the  doctrine 
that  the  external  world  exists,  but  that  we  have  no  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  it.— Egotistical  idealism,  the 
doctrine  that  ideas  are  modes  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
and  are  destitute  of  external  prototypes. — Fichtean  or 
subjective  idealism,  the  doctrine  of  J.  G.  Fichte  (1762- 
1814),  that  the  universal  subject  or  ego  (not  the  ego  of  an 
individual  person)  is  the  source  of  the  object,  the  external 
world,  or  non -ego.— Objective  idealism,  the  doctrine  of 
F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling  (1775-1854),  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  object  of  thought  is  one  of  ab- 
solute identity.  It  supposes  that  all  things  exist  in  the 
absolute  reason,  that  matter  is  extinct  mind,  and  that  the 
laws  of  physics  are  the  same  as  those  of  mental  represen- 
tations.—Transcendental  idealism,  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
manuel Kant  (1724-1804),  that  the  things  to  which  the 
conceptions  of  reality,  actuality,  etc.,  are  applicable  are 
merely  phenomena  or  appearances,  and  not  things-in- 
themselves,  or  things  as  they  are  apart  from  their  relation 
to  the  thinker.  Things-in-themselves  are  held  to  be  ab- 
. solutely  unknowable. 

idealist  (i-de'a-list),  n.  [=  F.  idialiste  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  idealisia  = D.  Dan.  Sw.  idealist,  < LL. 
idealis,  ideal:  see  ideal  and  -ist.]  1.  One  who 
holds  some  form  of  the  philosophical  doctrine 
of  idealism : opposed  to  realist. 

All  are  idealists,  to  whom  the  world  of  sense  and  time 
is  a delusion  and  snare,  and  who  regard  the  Idea  as  the 
only  substance.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  v.  § 3. 

2.  One  who  pursues  or  dwells  upon  the  ideal ; 
a seeker  after  the  highest  beauty  or  good. — 

3.  An  imaginative,  unpractical  person ; a day- 
dreamer.—cosmothetlc  idealist,  one  who  holds  that 

we  have  no  immediate  intuition  of  a real  non-ego  or  exter- 
nal world,  but  who  nevertheless  maintains  that  its  exis- 
tence is  known  inferentially  by  its  effects  in  sensation.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Reid’s  Works, 
note  C). 

idealistic  (i-de-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  idealist  + - ic .] 

1 . Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  idealism  or  to  idealists. — 2.  Be- 
longing to  an  ideal  or  ideals ; striving  for  or 
imagining  ideal  perfection  or  good : as,  ideal- 
istic poetry  or  art;  idealistic  dreams. 

ideality  (i-de-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  idealite  = Sp. 
idealidad  = It.  idealitd  = G.  idealitdt  = Dan.  Sw. 
idealitet , < ML.  *idealita(t-)s,  ideality,  < LL.  ide- 
alis, ideal : see  ideal  and  -ity.]  1 . The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  ideal:  opposed  to  reality ; 
in  the  Hegelian  pliUos.,  existence  only  as  an  ele- 
ment, factor,  or  moment. 

The  reality  of  a body  is  its  separateness  as  an  isolated 
object;  its  ideality  begins  when  its  reality  is  abolished  and 
it  has  become  a moment  or  dynamic  element  in  a larger 
unity.  Wallace. 

2.  The  faculty  or  capacity  of  forming  ideals. 

Thus  we  might  expect  to  find,  wherever  the  fancy,  the 
imagination,  and  the  ideality  are  strong,  some  traces  of  a 
sentiment  innate  in  the  human  organization. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  325. 

3.  That  which  is  ideal  or  unreal. 

Sensuous  certitude  and  the  abstract  classifications  of 
science  have  put  to  flight  the  winged  and  mist-clad  ideal- 
ities of  philosophy.  Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XIX.  34. 

Transcendental  ideality,  existence  regarded  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  conditions  of  possible  experience. 

We  maintain  the  empirical  reality  of  space,  so  far  as 
every  possible  experience  is  concerned,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  transcendental  ideality:  that  is  to  say,  we  main- 
tain that  space  is  nothing,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  condition  of  a possible  experience,  and  accept  it  as 
something  on  which  things  by  themselves  are  in  any  way 
dependent. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller,  II.  25. 

idealization  (I-de//a-li-za'shon),  n.  [=  F.  idea- 
lisation - Sp.  idealization;  as  idealise  + -ation.] 
The  act  of  forming  in  idea  or  in  thought ; the 
_ act  of  making  ideal.  Also  spelled  idealisation. 
idealize  (i-de'a-liz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  idealized, 
ppr.  idealizing.  [=  F.  idealiser  = Sp.  idealizar 
= Pg.  idealisar  — D.  idealiseren  = G.  idealisiren 
— Dan.  idealisere  — Sw.  idealisera;  as  ideal  + 
-ize.]  I,  trans.  To  make  ideal;  give  form  to  in 
accordance  with  any  preconceived  ideal ; em- 
body in  an  ideal  form:  as,  to  idealize  a por- 
trait. 

The  kinship  of  pity  to  love  is  shown  among  other  ways 
in  this,  that  it  idealizes  its  object. 

Id.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  18. 


idemfactor 

II.  intrans.  To  form  ideals. 

Also  spelled  idealise. 

idealizer  (I-de'a-li-z6r),  n.  One  who  idealizes; 
an  idealist.  Also  spelled  idealiser. 

There  is  no  idealizer  like  unavailing  regret,  all  the  more 
if  it  be  a regret  of  fancy  as  much  as  of  real  feeling. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  67. 

ideally  (i-de'al-i),  adv.  1.  In  idea;  in  thought. 

Factors  ideally  separated  from  their  combinations. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  321. 

Truth  to  nature  can  be  reached  ideally,  never  histori- 
cally. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  217. 

2.  According  to  an  ideal, 
idealogic  (i-de-a-loj'ik),  a.  See  ideologic . 
idealogue  (i-de'a-log),  n.  See  ideologue . 
idealogy  (I-de-al'o-ji),  n.  See  ideology. 
ideal-real  (i-de'al-re'al),  a.  Both  ideal  and  real; 
having  the  characteristics  of  ideal-realism. 

The  half-and-half  systems,  the  ideal-real,  as  they  are 
called,  held  by  so  many  in  the  present  day  in  Germany, 
are  in  the  position  of  a professedly  neutral  person  between 
two  hostile  armies,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  22. 

ideal-realism  (i-de'al-re'al-izm),  n.  A meta- 
physical doctrine  which  combines  the  princi- 
ples of  idealism  and  realism.  The  ideal-realism 
of  Schleiermacher,  Beneke,  Trendelenburg,  Ueberweg, 
Wundt,  and  others  consists  in  acknowledging  the  correct- 
ness of  Kant's  account  of  the  subjective  origin  of  space, 
time,  and  the  conceptions  of  cause,  substance,  and  the 
like,  and  in  holding,  in  addition,  that  these  things  have 
also  an  existence  altogether  independent  of  the  mind. 
The  ideal-realism  of  Ulrici,  B.  Peirce,  and  others  consists 
in  the  opinion  that  nature  and  the  mind  have  such  a com- 
munity as  to  impart  to  our  guesses  a tendency  toward  the 
truth,  while  at  the  same  time  they  require  the  confirma- 
tion of  empirical  science. 

ideate  (l-de'at),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  ideated,  ppr. 
ideating.  [<  idea  + -ate2.  Cf.  equiv.  Sp.  Pg. 
idear  = It.  ideare.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  form  in 
idea  or  thought ; fancy. 

Letters  mingle  souls, 

For  thus  friends  absent  speak.  . . . But  for  these 

I could  ideate  nothing  which  could  please. 

Donne,  To  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
2.  To  apprehend  mentally  so  as  to  retain  and 
be  able  to  recall ; fix  permanently  in  the  mind. 
[Bare.] 

II.  intrans.  To  form  ideas ; think. 

Feeling  in  general  is  . . . the  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  rising  o£  falling  of  one's  power  of  ideating. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  603. 
ideate  (i-de'at),  a.  and  «.  [<  idea  + -ate1.]  I. 

a.  In  metapli.,  produced  by  an  idea,  specifical- 
ly by  a Platonic  idea ; existing  by  virtue  of  its 
participation  in  an  idea. 

II.  n.  In  metapli.,  the  correlative  or  object  of 
an  idea ; the  real  or  actual  existence  correlat- 
ing -with  an  idea.  G.  H.  Lewes. 
ideation  (i-de-a'shon),».  [<  ideate  + -ion.]  The 
process  or  tie  act  of  forming  ideas. 

There  is  in  it  [the  Avill]  an  element  of  conception,  idea- 
tion, or  intellectual  retentiveness. 

+ A.  Rain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  352. 

ideational (l-de-a/shon-al),  a.  [<  ideation  + -at.] 
Pertaining  to  the  faculty  of  ideation,  or  to  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
formation  of  ideas. 

What  has  never  been  presented  could  hardly  be  repre- 
sented, if  the  ideational  process  were  undisturbed : even 
in  our  dreams  white  negroes  or  round  squares,  for  instance, 
never  appear.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  62. 

ideative(i-de'a-tiv),  a.  [<ideate+-ive.]  Same 
as  ideational. 

The  acouBtic  images,  hy  awaking  in  the  ideative  field  the 
correlated  ideas,  render  the  words  spoken  by  another  in- 
telligible. Alien,  and  Neurol,  (trails.),  VIII.  215. 

idelt,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  idle. 
idem  (i'dem),  adv.  [L.  idem,  m.,  n.,  eadem,  (.,  the 
same,  < i-,  a pronominal  root  in  is,  he,  that,  etc. 
(see  lie1),  + -dem,  a demonstrative  suffix;  cf. 
ibidem.  Hence  identic,  etc.]  The  same;  the 
same  as  above  or  before:  used  to  avoid  repeat- 
_ ing  something  already  written.  Abbreviated  id. 
idemfaciend  (i-dem-fa'shiend),  a.  [<  L.  idem, 
the  same,  + faciendus,  ger.  of  facere,  make, 
produce:  see  fact.]  Giving  itself  as  product 
when  multiplied  hy  a certain  basis.  Thus,  if  i 
is  the  basis  of  a multiple  algebra,  and  j is  any 
other  vid  such  that  ij  = j,  then  j is  said  to  be 
idemfaciend. 

idemfacient  (i-dem-fa'shient),  a.  [<  L.  idem,  the 
same,  + facien(  t-)s,  ppr.  "of  facere,  make,  pro- 
duce: see  fact.]  Giving  itself  as  product  when 
multiplied  into  a certain  basis.  Thus,  if  i is  the 
basis  of  a multiple  algebra,  and  j is  another  vid 
_ such  that  ji  =j,  then,;  is  said  to  be  idemfacient. 
idemfactor  (i-dem-fak'tor),  n.  [<  L.  idem,  the 
same,  + factor,  one  who  makes : see  factor.]  A 
quantity  or  symbol  which  is  at  once  idemfacient 
and  idemfaciend. 


ner  as  to  make  one ; treat  as  having  the  same 
use ; consider  as  the  same  in  effect ; represent 
as  the  same. 


To  identify  theology  with  the  doctrine  of  the  supernat- 
ural is,  as  I have  pointed  out,  to  narrow  the  meaning  of 
the  word  unnaturally.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  CO. 


idempotent  2975 

idempotent  (i-dem'po-tent),  n.  [<  L.  idem,  the 
same,  + poten(t-)s,  having  power:  see  potent.] 

In  multiple  algebra,  a quantity  which  multiplied 
into  itself  gives  itself.  Ordinary  unity  is  idem- 
potent. 

identic  (i-den'tik),  a.  [Formerly  identic]:,  klen- 
tique,  < F.  identique  = Sp.  identico  = Pg.  It. 
identico  (cf . D.  G.  identisch  = Dan.  Sw.  identisk), 

< ML.  identicus,  the  same,  < L.  identt-  (in  iden- 
tidem,  repeatedly),  < idem,  the  same:  see  iden- 
tity.'] Same  as  identical.  [Bare.] 

Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 

The  beard’s  th’  identique  beard  you  knew, 

The  same  numerically  true. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  149. 

To  aggregate  the  particles  ol  matter  in  identic  shapes. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 

identical  (i-den'ti-kal),  a.  [<  identic  + -al.] 

1.  Being  the  same;  absolutely  indistinguish- 
able ; distinguishable  only  as  points  of  view  of 
that  which  is  one  in  its  own  being : also  used 
loosely  to  express  the  fact  that  two  or  more 
things  compared  are  the  same  in  the  particu- 
lars considered,  or  differ  in  no  essential  point. 

Absolute  justice  and  absolute  love  are  never  antagonis- 
tic,  but  identical. 

Theodore  Parker,  Love  and  the  Affections. 

I cannot  remember  a thing  that  happened  a year  ago, 
without  a conviction,  as  strong  as  memory  can  give,  that 

1,  the  same  identical  person  who  now  remember  that  event, 

did  then  exist.  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  iii.  1. 

The  choice  of  a representative  was  once  identical  with 
the  choice  of  a chief.  Our  House  of  Commons  had  its  roots 
in  local  gatherings  like  those  in  which  uncivilized  tribes 
select  head  warriors.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 496. 

2.  Expressing  identity. 

That  a ton  equals  a ton  is  an  identical  proposition ; that 

the  weight  of  a ton  of  coals  equals  the  weight  of  20  cwt. 
of  stones  is  an  equivalent  proposition. 

G.  H.  Lewes ; Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser.,  II.  ii.  § 80. 

Identical  equation.  See  equat ion.—  Identical  note, 

in  diplomacy,  an  official  communication  in  terms  agreed  - - 
upon  by  two  or  more  governments,  each  of  which  sends  ★bee  identity. 
a copy  to  some  power  which  they  wish  to  influence  or  identity  (i-deu'ti-ti),  n.  r=  F.  identite  = Sd. 

Warn  hv  a R1  mill  tan  finilB  pvnppaamn  of  nnarumnno  nnininn  . j , . , j _.  . v 

identidad  = Pg.  identidade  = It.  identity  = D. 


Idia 


His  [Napoleon’s]  hatred  of  idealogues  is  well  known,  but 
the  novel  was  that  species  of  ideologic  composition  that 
came  least  into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperial- 
_ , ..  , , ism.  Chambers's  Encyc. 

Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  ,•  j^-i  «,• 
people.  Burke,  Economical  Reform.  ideological  (l  de-o-loj  l-kal), 


. . _ [<  ideologic 

+ 1.  Pertaining  to  ideology. 

I would  willingly  have  . . . persevered  to  the  end  in  the 
same  abstinence  which  I have  hitherto  observed  from  ide- 
ological discussions.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  IV.  i.  § 4. 


2.  To  determine  or  establish  the  identity  of; 
ascertain  that  something  met  with  is  identical 

with  something  otherwise  known;  ascertain  . „ _ 7 

what  a given  thing  or  who  a given  person  is;  ideologist  (i-de-ol'o-jist),  n.  [=  F.  ideologiste ; 
specifically,  in  nat.  hist .,  to  determine  to  what  as  ideolog-y  + -tsL]  1.  One  who  is  occupied 


2.  Relating  to  or  depending  on  the  idea  or  sig- 
nification. Isaac  Taylor t The  Alphabet,  1. 188. 


species  a given  specimen  belongs : as,  the  child 
was  identified  by  its  clothing ; the  owner  identi- 
fied his  goods. 

Ultima  Thule,  the  furthest  of  the  Britannic  Isles,  has 
been  identified  with  all  sorts  of  localities. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  67. 

3.  To  mark  or  characterize  in  such  a way  as  to 
show  what  the  thing  marked  is;  serve  as  a 
means  of  identification  for. 

There  is  here  not  merely  mental  arrest  but  actual  con- 
flict; the  voice  perceived  identifies  Jacob,  at  the  same 
time  the  hands  identify  Esau. 

J.  Ward,,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  62. 

To  identify  one’s  self  with,  (a)  To  regard  one’s  self 
as  being  the  essence  or  chief  factor  of. 

As  a statesman,  he  identified  himself  with  the  state. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

(b)  To  make  one’s  self  a part  of  (an  organization,  move- 
ment, cause,  etc.);  be  conspicuously  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of : as,  he  early  identified  himself  with  the  abolition 
movement. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  the  same;  coalesce  ideology  (i-de-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Also,  less  correctly, 


with  ideas  or  ideals  that  have  no  real  signifi- 
cance or  value ; one  who  indulges  in  theories 
or  speculations,  or  fabricates  ideal  schemes. 

As  to  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  liberals  of  1789,  he 
consigns  them  with  a word  to  the  place  where  they  belong ; 
they  are  ideologists : in  other  words,  their  pretended  know- 
ledge is  mere  drawing-room  prejudice  and  the  imagination 
of  the  closet.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  294. 

2.  One  who  advocates  the  doctrines  of  ideol- 
ogy- 

The  society  of  ideologists  at  Auteuil. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  497. 
ideologue  (l-de'o-log),  n.  [Also,  less  correctly, 
ideologue;  < F.  ideologue  = Sp.  ideologo  = Pg. 
ideologo , < Gr.  idea,  idea,  + -1 6yog,  < Tieyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.']  Same  as  ideologist. 

Some  domestic  ideologue,  who  sits 
And  coldly  chooses  empire,  where  as  well 
He  might  republic. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 


in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  etc.  [Rare.] 
An  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when  well  under- 
stood, they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  en- 
larged than  public.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

identism  (I-den'tizm),  n.  [<  identic)  4-  m] 
The  system  or  doctrine  of  identity:  a name 
applied  to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Schelling. 


warn  by  a simultaneous  expression  of  unanimous  opinion. 

— Identical  operation,  an  operation  which  leaves  the 
operand  unchanged.—  Identical  proposition  [ML.  2>ro- 
positio  identico,  a phrase  originating  with  the  Scotists 
in  the  14th  century],  a proposition  which  is  true  by  virtue 
of  the  definitions  of  the  terms  together  with  the  rules  of 
formal  logic.  Thus,  “ Everything  that  is  at  once  tall  and 
either  a man  or  a woman  is  either  a tall  man  or  a tall 
woman,”  is  an  identical  proposition. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  proposi- 
tions had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand, 
what  I had  above  writ  in  very  plain  English,  they  could 
not  but  have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I mean 
only  such  wherein  the  same  term,  importing  the  same 
idea,  is  affirmed  of  itself : which  I take  to  be  the  proper 
signification  of  identical  propositions  ; and  concerning  all 
such,  I think  I may  continue  safely  to  say  that  to  pro- 
pose them  as  instructive  is  no  better  than  trifling.  . . . 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical  wherein  the 
same  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak 
more  properly  than  I others  must  judge. 

+ Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV„  viii.  § 3. 

Identically  (i-den'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  identi- 
cal manner ; with  actual  or  intrinsic  sameness : 
often  followed  by  the  same  or  alike  to  express 
absolute  sameness  or  likeness  in  every  partic- 
ular:  as,  two  identically  worded  notes;  their 

views  are  identically  the  same  or  a®e.- Identt-  ideographic  (i"de-6-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ideo- 

graphique  = Sp.  ideogrdfico  ; as  ideograph  + 


identiteit  = G-.  identitdt  = Dan.  Sw.  identitet, 
< ML.  identita(t-)s,  sameness,  < identicus,  the 
same,  < L.  identi-  (in  identidem,  repeatedly),  < 
idem,  the  same:  see  identic  and  idem.]  The 
state  of  being  the  same;  absolute  sameness; 
that  relation  which  anything  hears  to  itself; 
loosely,  essential  or  practical  sameness.  Prop- 
erly, identity  belongs  only  to  the  individual, 
thing,  being,  event,  etc. 

In  no  form  of  government  is  there  an  absolute  identity 
of  interest  between  the  people  and  their  rulers. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 
Absolute  identity.  See  absolute. — Generic  identity. 
See  generic. — Personal  identity.  See  personal. — Prin- 
ciple of  identity,  in  logic,  the  general  formula  A = A. 

+=Syn.  See  sameness. 

ideogram  (l'de-o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  Idea,  idea,  + 
yp&ppa,  a writing.]  Same  as  ideograph.  Isaac 

+Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  8. 


idealogy;  < ]?.  ideologic  = Sp.  ideologia  = Pg. 
It.  ideologia , < Gr.  idla,  idea,  4-  -Aoyia,  < Aeyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  science  of  ideas  or  of 
mind ; a name  applied  by  the  later  disciples  of 
the  French  philosopher  Condillac  to  the  his- 
tory and  evolution  of  human  ideas,  considered 
as  so  many  successive  forms  or  modes  of  cer- 
tain original  or  transformed  sensations;  that 
system  of  mental  philosophy  which  derives 
knowledge  exclusively  from  sensation. 

Our  neighbours  . . . have  made  choice  of  the  term  ide- 
ology . . . to  express  that  department  of  knowledge  which 
had  been  called  the  science  of  the  human  mind. 

D.  Stewart , Philosophical  Essays,  iii. 

ideomotion  (Fde-o-mo'shon),  n.  [<  idea  + mo- 
tion.] In  physiol.,  motion  induced  by  the  force 
of  a dominant  idea,  and  neither  voluntary  nor 
purely  reflex. 

ideomotor  (l,/de-o-m6'tpr),  a.  [<  L.  idea,  idea, 
+ motor,  mover.]  In  physiol.,  a term  applied 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  muscular  movements  re- 
sulting from  complete  engrossment  by  an  idea. 
These  he  regarded  as  automatic,  although  ori- 
ginating in  the  cerebrum. 

In  this  paper  he  [Dr.  Carpenter]  also  extended  the  idea 
of  reflex  nervous  function  to  the  centers  of  sensation  and 
ideation,  and  enunciated  the  fundamental  notions  of  “con- 
sensual ” and  of  ideo-motor  action. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  548. 


ideograph  (i'de-o-graf),m.  [<Gr.  Idea,  an  idea,  + ideopraxist  (Pde-o-prak'sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  idea, 


ypatyuv,  write.]  A character,  symbol,  or  figure 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  an  object  without 


cally  true,  in  older  writings,  said  of  that  which  is  true 
as  a fact  by  virtue  of  the  identity  in  existence  of  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate;  now  used  in  the  sense  of  that  which 
t is  true  as  an  identical  proposition  or  equation. 

identicalness  (I-den'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  identical ; sameness. 

She  has  an  high  opinion  of  her  sex,  to  think  they  can 
charm  so  long  a man  so  well  acquainted  with  their  iden- 
ticalnese.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  201. 

identifiable  (I-den'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  identify  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  identified, 
identification  (i-den,/ti-h-ka'shou),  n.  [=  F. 
identification  = Pg.  identificaqtio : see  identify 
and  -fication.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or  prov- 
ing to  he  the  same ; the  state  of  being  made  or 
regarded  as  the  same. 

I am  not  ready  to  admit  the  identification  of  the  Romish 

ft  i 4 h nritl.  .1  £ ..  1 . V.  TV  II'  , m 


idea,  4-  ir pagtg,  doing  (see  ]iraxis),+  -£$£.]  One 
who  is  impelled  to  act  by  the  force  of  an  idea ; 
one  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  carrying 
out  of  an  idea.  [Rare.] 


-ic.~\  Representing  ideas  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  their  names:  applied 

specifically  to  that  mode  of  writing  which,  by  ides  (idz),  n.  pi.  [In  ME.  idus , also  in  sing,  ide; 
means  of  svmbols.  fieuras.  or  hiArnorlvnUins  F.  ides  = Sp.  idus  = Pg.  idus , idos  = It.  idi  = G. 


He  himself,  says  the  Professor,  was  among  the  complet- 
est  Ideologists,  at  least  Ideopraxists:  in  the  Idea  ...  he 
lived,  moved,  and  fought.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  123. 


means  of  symbols,  figures,  or  hieroglyphics, 
suggests  the  idea  of  an  object  without  express- 
ing its  name.  All  written  signs  are  believed  to  have 
been  ideographic  in  their  origin,  as  are  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, and  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the 
most  part. 

The  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a . . . family  of  ideographic  forms. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  19. 

A few  years  ago  a religious  work  was  printed  at  Vienna 
in  the  Mikmak  language,  in  which  no  less  than  5701  ideo- 
graphic symbols  are  employed. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  21. 


idus,  etc.,  = Gr.  eidoi,  < L.  idiis , often  eidus,  pi. 
of  unused  sing.  *idus  ( idu -),  the  ides.]  In  the 
ancient  Roman  calendar,  the  eighth  day  after 
the  nones  — that  is,  the  13th  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, April,  June,  August,  September,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  the  15th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October.  The  seven  days  after  the  nones 
in  each  month  are  identified  by  their  ordinal  numbers  be- 
fore the  ides  (the  ides  themselves  included),  as  the  eighth, 
seventh,  sixth,  etc.,  day  before  the  ides. 


v „ . , A soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  id es  of  March. 

laith  with  Gospel  faith.  Bp.  Watson,  Charge,  ideographical  (l//de-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  ideo-  SAafc,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

.Resemblance  itself  may  be  fatal  to  identification  when  graphic  + -al.]  Same  as  ideographic.  id  est  (id  est).  [L. : id,  neut.  of  is,  he,  that,  = 

the  law  of  being ’S  change.  J.  it  ard,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  81.  ideographicaily  (i//de-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  Goth,  is,  he  (see  liel  and  hifi,  now  it);  est  = 
2.  The  act  or  process  of  establishing  the  iden-  an  ideographic  manner:  as,  a sentence  ex-  E.  is.]  That  is;  that  is  to  say:  usually  written 
tity  of  something;  the  act  or  process  of  deter-  pressed  ideographicaily.  ★with  the  abbreviation  i.  e. 

mining  what  a given  thing  is,  or  who  a given  ideographics  (Pde-o-graf 'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  ideo-  Idia  (id'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1826),  < Gr.  16 tog, 
person  is;  specifically,  in  nat.  hist.,  the  deter-  graphic:  see-ics.]  A method  of  writing  in  ide-  peculiar:  see  idiom.]  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
mining  of  the  species  to  which  a given  specimen  . ographic  characters.  See  ideographic.  sects,  of  the  family  Muscidw.  They  are  of  medium 

ideography  (i-de-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F . ideograplde 
= P^.  ideograpliia , < Gr.  Idea,  an  idea,  + -ypa<f>ia, 

< ypatyeiv,  write.]  The  direct  representation  of 
- . . „ , ideas  by  graphic  signs.  See  ideographic . 

ticus,  the  same,  + L.  -ficare,  < facer e,  make:  ideologic  (Pde-o-loj'ik),  a.  [Also  ideologic;  — 
see  identic  and  -fyl\  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  to  F.  ideologique  = Sp.  ideoldgico  = It.  ideologico ; 
sameJ  unite  or  combine  in  such  a man-  as  ideology  + -ic.]  Same  as  ideological . 


belongs;  also,  the  determination  thus  made, 
identify  (l-den'ti-fi),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  identified, 
ppr.  identifying.  [=  F.  identifier  = Sp.‘Pg. 
identificar=z  It.  identificare , identify,  < ML.  iden- 
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size  and  blackish-gray  color,  sometimes  reddish-yellow  on 
the  abdomen.  The  eyes  are  naked ; the  antennae  are  ap- 
pressed,  with  the  third  joint  half  as  long  again  as  the  sec- 
ond ; the  bristle  is  comb-like;  the  legs  are  slim  and  slight- 
ly hairy ; the  middle  tibiae  are  naked  on  the  inner  side ; 
the  wings  have  no  marginal  thorn;  and  the  abdomen  is 
of  a flattened,  round-oval  figure.  The  species  abound  in 
tropical  countries:  one  is  European  and  another  North 
American. 


idiasm 

idiasm  (id'i-azm),  n.  [<  Gr.  idiacgig,  peculiar- 
ity, < idta^eiv,  tie  peculiar,  < idiog,  peculiar:  see 
idiom.']  A peculiarity. 

The  idioms,  idiotisms,  and,  above  all,  the  idiasms  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  so  much 
that  now  goes  by  the  board  in  all  modern  editions  will  be 
restored  with  intelligent  reverence. 

C.  M.  Jngleby,  Shakespeare : the  Man  and  the  Book,  1.118. 

idio-.  [L.  idio-,  < Gr.  idio-c , one’s  own,  private, 
peculiar:  see  idiom.]  An  element  in  com- 
pound words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘one’s 
*own,'  ‘private,’  ‘peculiar.’ 
idioblast  (id 'i-o -blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  idiog,  pecu- 
liar, + plaorog , offshoot.]  A term  proposed 
by  Sachs  for  certain  individual  cells  or  tissue- 
elements  which  differ  greatly,  as  regards  their 
contents,  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Such 
are  the  resin-cells,  tannin-cells,  crystal-cells, 
etc.,  found  in  various  plants, 
idiocrasy  (id-i-ok'ra-si),  n.  [=  F.  idiocrasie, 
idiocrase,  < Gr.  idionpaota,  a peculiar  tempera- 
ment, < idiog,  one’s  own,  peculiar  (see  idiom),  + 
spaoig,  mixture,  temperament : seecrasis.]  Pe- 
culiarity of  physical  or  mental  constitution; 
that  temperament  or  vital  state  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  a person ; idiosyncrasy.  [Rare.] 
idiocratic  (id//i-o-krat'ik),  a.  [<  idiocrasy 
(- crat -)  + -ic;  cf.  aristocratic.]  Peculiar  in  re- 
spect of  constitution  or  temperament ; idiosyn- 
cratic. 

idiocratical  ( id"i-o-krat'i-ka1 ),  a.  [<  idiocratic 
*+  -al.]  Same  as  idiocratic . 
idiocy  (id'i-o-si),  n.  [Also  idiotcy,  < idiot  + -cy ; 
not  directly  <.  Gr.  idiwreia,  uncouthness,  want  of 
education,  also  private  life  or  business,  < idiuryg, 
a private  person,  etc. : see  idiot.]  The  state  of 
being  an  idiot ; natural  absence  or  marked  de- 
fect of  understanding;  mental  imbecility.  See 
idiot. 

I will  undertake  to  convict  a man  of  idiocy  if  he  can  not 
see  the  proof  that  three  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

idiocyclophanous  (id’T-o-sI-klof'a-nus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  i Slog,  peculiar,  + nvicAog,  circle,  + -efravyg,  < 

( baiveaOai , appear.]  Same  as  idiophanous. 
Idiodactylse  (id//i-o-dak'ti-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  idiog,  peculiar,  + daKTvhog,  linger,  toe.]  In 
Sundevall’s  system,  a group  of  oscine  passerine 
birds  related  to  the  crows,  consisting  of  the 
birds  of  paradise  and  sundry  others,  and  con- 
stituting the  fourth  family  of  the  cohort  Colio- 
morphce. 

idiodinic  (id^i-o-din'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  idiog,  one’s 
own,  + adig,  the  pangs  of  labor.]  In  zool.,  re- 
producing or  bringing  forth  by  means  of  a spe- 
cial pore  or  opening  of  the  body  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  function,  and  through  which 
the  genital  products  are  extruded.  When  idio- 
dinic animals  have  a special  gonaduct,  this  is 
called  an  idiogonaduct. 

The  Porodinic  group  is  divisible  into  Nephrodinic  and 
Idiodinic,  in  the  former  the  nephridium  serving  as  apore, 
in  the  latter  a special  (i5ios)  pore  being  developed. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Eucyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  682. 

idioelectric  (id//i-o-e-lek'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
idiog,  one’s  own,  peculiar,  + E.  electric.]  I.  a. 
Electric  by  virtue  of  its  own  peculiar  proper- 
ties, or  manifesting  electricity  in  its  natural 
state. 

II.  n.  A term  introduced  by  Gilbert  for  those 
substances  which  become  electrified  by  fric- 
tion, in  distinction  from  anelectric.  Thisdistinc- 
tion  was,  however,  based  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  cer- 
tain substances  (as  metals)  could  not  be  electrified  in  this 
way. 

idioglottic  (id/''i-o-glot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ISiog,  one’s 
own,  + -ylMTTtKog,  of  the  tongue : see  glottic^.] 
Using  words  or  names  invented  in  one’s  own 
mind. 

The  boy  soon  gave  up  his  idioglottic  endeavors,  learning 
German  before  his  next-bom  sister  had  reached  the  age 
of  beginning  speech.  Science,  XII.  146. 

idiogonaduct  (id"i-o-gon'a-dukt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
idiog,  one’s  own,  + E.  gonaduct,  q.  v.]  The 
gonaduct  of  an  idiodinic  animal. 

The  genital  ducts  of  idiodinic  forms  may  be  called  idio- 
gonaducts,  as  distinguished  from  the  nephrogonaducts  of 
nephrodinic  forms.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  682. 

idiograph  (id'i-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  idiog,  one’s 
own,  + ypdtyuv,  write.]  A mark  or  signature 
peculiar  to  an  individual ; a private  mark  or 
*trade-mark. 

idiographic  (uFi-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  idiograph  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  an  idio- 
graph or  idiographs. 

idiogynous  (id-i-oj'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  idiog,  pecu- 
liar, + yvvr/,  female  (in  mod.  hot.  pistil).]  In 
hot.,  not  having  a pistil. 
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idiolatry  (id-i-ol'a-tri),  n.  [<*Gr.  idiog,  one’s 
own,  + hiTpda,  worship.]  Self-worship ; ex- 
cessive self-esteem.  [Rare.] 

Idolatry  . . . differs  but  a letter  with  idiolatry. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Ninety-six  Sermons,  II.  393(ed.  1841-44). 

idiom  (id'i-um),  n.  [Formerly  also  ideom;  1). 
idioom  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  idiom  = F.  idiome  - Sp. 
Pg.  It.  idioma,  < LL.  idioma,  < Gr.  idto/ia,  a 
peculiarity,  property,  a peculiar  phraseology, 
idiom,  < idiovoBai,  make  one’s  own,  appropriate 
to  oneself,  < idiog,  one’s  own,  private,  personal, 
peculiar,  separate,  in  older  Gr.  Fidiog,  prob.  for 
*Fediog,  *cFedio g,  *cFejog  (= L.  suus,  one’s  own,  his, 
her,  etc.),  connected  with  ctyeig,  acc.  cfyiag,  ctpe, 
they,  and.  with  on,  = L.  sui,  of  oneself:  see  sui 
generis.]  1.  A mode  of  expression  peculiar  to 
a language;  a peculiarity  of  phraseology;  a 
phrase  or  form  of  words  approved  by  the  usage 
of  a language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  and 
often  having  a signification  other  than  its  gram- 
matical or  logical  one.  See  idiotism,  1. 

There  are  certain  idioms,  certain  forms  of  speech,  cer- 
tain propositions,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  repeats  several 
times,  upon  several  occasions  in  the  Scriptures. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

Some  that  with  Care  true  Eloquence  shall  teach, 

And  to  just  Idioms  fix  our  doubtful  Speech. 

Prior , Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  34. 

2.  The  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a language; 
hence,  a peculiar  form  or  variation  of  lan- 
guage ; a dialect. 

The  beautiful  Provencal,  . . . more  rich  and  melodious 
than  any  other  idiom  in  the  Peninsula, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
=Syn.  2.  Dialect,  Diction,  etc.  See  language. 
idiomatic  (icFi-o-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  idiomatique 
= Sp.  idiomdtico  = Pg.  It.  idiomatico  (cf.  G. 
idiomatisch  = Dan.  Sw.  idiomatisJc ),  < NL.  idio- 
maticus , < Gr.  IdiupaTiKdg,  peculiar,  characteris- 
tic, < l<5io/w(r-),  a peculiarity,  idiom:  see  idi- 
om.]  1.  Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  a cer- 
tain language ; pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the 
particular  cast  of  a language  or  its  charac- 
teristic modes  of  expression. — 2.  Given  to  or 
marked  by  the  use  of  idioms : as,  an  idiomatic 
writer. 

Now,  there  is  not  in  the  world  so  certain  a guarantee 
for  pure  idiomatic  diction,  without  tricks  or  affectation, 
as  a case  of  genuine  excitement.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

Like  most  Idiomatic  as  distinguished  from  correct  writ- 
ers, he  [Dryden]  knew  very  little  about  the  language  his- 
torically or  critically. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  76. 
idiomatical  (id^i-o-mat'i-kal),  a . [<  idiomatic 

4-  -al.']  Idiomatic. 

Milton  mistakes  the  idiomatical  use  and  meaning  of 
“munditiie.” 

T.  Warton,  Milton’s  Smaller  Poems,  Horace,  i.  5. 
His  enthusiastic  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  foreign  and 
idiomatical  manner  of  expressing  himself,  often  excited 
a smile  on  the  grave  cheek  of  the  count. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxv. 

idiomatically  (id^i-o-mat/i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
idiomatic  manner;  according  to  the  idiom  of  a 
language. 

idiomorphic  (id//i-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Uiog, 
one’s  own,  + yoptfu),  form.]  Having  its  own  or 
characteristic  form.  This  term  was  introduced  into 
lithology  by  Pvosenbusch,  to  indicate  that  a mineral  form- 
ing part  of  a rock-mass  has  the  crystalline  faces  which 
belong  to  it  as  a species,  and  that  it  has  not  been  forced 
by  the  other  minerals  with  which  it  is  associated  to  take 
their  form  more  or  less  completely. 

The  normal  plutonic  rocks  are  characterized  by  a struc- 
ture in  which  idiomorphic  constituents  occur  only  in 
small  proportion.  Geol.  Mag.,  3d  dec.,  IV.  123. 

idiomorphically  (id//i-o-m6r'fi-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  idiomorphic  manner. 

All  of  the  constituents  are  idiomorphically  developed. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  209. 

idiomuscular  (id^i-6-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  Gr. 
18 log,  peculiar,  + E.  muscular  '.]  ' Pertaining  to 
muscle  exclusivelyc—  Idiomuscular  contraction, 
the  contraction  of  muscular  fibers  when  struck.  The  lo- 
cal wheal  which  appears  at  the  point  struck,  and  usually 
remains  there,  but  sometimes  divides  and  travels  off  in 
either  direction  as  a sluggish  wave,  is  called  the  local,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  entire  band  of  fibers  to  the  ends  of 

# the  muscle  the  general  idiomuscular  contractual. 

idiopathetic  (hFi-o-pa-thet'ik),  a.  [<  idiopa - 

# thy,  after  pathetic,' q.  v.]  Same  as  idiopathic. 
idiopathetically  (id^i-6-pa-thet'i-kal-i),  adv. 

Same  as  idiopathically. 

idiopathic  (id//i-o-path'ik),  a.  [<  idiopath-y 
+ -ic.]  In pathol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a primary 
morbid  state ; not  secondary  or  arising  from  any 
other  disease:  as,  an  idiopathic  affection:  op- 
posed to  symptomatic.—  Idiopathic  anemia,  fever, 

# etc.  See  the  nouns. 

idiopathical  (kFi-o-path'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 

idiopathic. 
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idiopathically  (id'-Lo-patli'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  idiopathic  disease ; not  sympto- 
matically. 

idiopathy  (id-i-op'a-tlii),  n. ; pi.  idiopathies 
(-tliiz).  [=  F.  idiopathic  = Sp.  uliopaUa  = Pg. 
idiopathia  = It.  idiopatia,  < Gr.  idioiradeia,  feeling 
for  oneself  alone,  < idioTraOyg,  affected  for  oneself 
in  a peculiar  way,  < idiog,  one’s  own  (see  idiom), 
+ fiddog,  feeling,  affection.]  1.  In  pathol.,  an 
idiopathic  character  of  disease;  a morbid  state 
or  condition  not  preceded  and  occasioned  by 
any  other  disease. — 2f.  An  individual  or  per- 
sonal state  of  feeling;  a mental  condition  pe- 
culiar to  one’s  self. 

Men  are  so  full  of  their  own  fancies  and  idiopathies  that 
they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  interchange  any  words 
with  a stranger.  Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  Pref. 

idiophanism  (id-i-of'a-nizm),  n.  [<  idioplia- 
n-ous  + -ism.]  The  property  of  being  idiopha- 
nous. 

idiophanous  (id-i-of  'a-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Idiog, 
peculiar,  + -tyavrjg,  < Qaiveodat,  appear.]  Ex- 
hibiting axial  interference  figures  without  the 
use  of  polarizing  apparatus:  said  of  certain 
crystals,  as  epidote.  These  figures  are  some- 
times called  epoptic  figures.  Also  idiocyclopha- 
nous. 

Idiophylhim  (id  ^ i - o - fil ' um) , ?i.  [NL. , < Gr. 
l8iog,  peculiar,  + <pvX?iov,  leaf.]  A generic  name 
proposed  by  Lesquereux  in  1879  for  a fossil 
plant,  from  the  Allegheny  Coal  Measures  at 
Mazon  Creek,  Illinois,  having  the  aspect  of  a 
small  round  or  broadly  obovate  leaf,  the  areo- 
lation  of  which  resembled  that  of  the  Mesozoic 
genus  piety ophyllum.  Subsequent  examination  of 
the  fossil  has  shown  it  to  be  a fern  of  another  genus, 
^.probably  Neuropteris,  in  vernation. 

idioplasm  (id 'i-o-plazm),  n.  [<NL .idioplasma, 
< Gr.  idiog,  one’s  own,  + n^aa/ia,  a thing  formed  : 
see  plasma.]  1.  The  directive  matter  of  a 
cell.  According  to  Niigeli,  most  of  the  material  of  the 
body  of  a cell  or  of  an  organism  is  passive  ( trophoplasm ), 
but  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a continuous  network 
of  directive  matter,  or  idioplasm. 

2.  According  to  Weismaun,  the  substance  of 
inheritance.  Ancestral  idioplasm,  or  germ-plasm,  is 
the  substance  of  inheritance  of  the  w’hole  organism,  and 
is  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  in  successive 
germ-cells,  while  each  cell  that  is  formed  during  individ- 
ual development  is  furnished  with  its  own  specific  sort  of 
idioplasm  by  heterokinesi3  or  differential  cell-division. 
See  doctrine  of  ★ germ-plasm  (in  the  supplement). 

idiopsychological  (iiDi-o-sl-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Idiog,  one’s  own,  + Ei  psychological )]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  one’s  own  mind.  F.  L.  Patton. 
idiorepulsive  (id//i-o-re-pul,siv),  a.  [<  Gr. 
idiog,  one’s  own,  + E.  repulsive.]  Repelling 
itself. 

The  early  theories  regarded  [electrical]  phenomena  as 
produced  either  by  a single  fluid,  idio-repulsive,  but  at- 
tractive of  ail  matter,  or  else  as  produced  by  two  fluids, 
each  idio-repulxive,  but  attractive  of  the  other. 

W.  It.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  83. 

idiorrhythmic  (id^i-o-rith'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Uiog, 
one’s  own,  + favOgdg,  rhythm.]  Self-regulated ; 
consisting  of  self-governing  members  : an  epi- 
thet of  those  convents  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
which  each  member  of  the  community  is  left 
to  regulate  his  own  manner  of  life.  Also  writ- 
ten idiorhythmic. 

In  an  idioirrhythmic  monastery  each  monk  lives  as  he 
pleases ; if  rich  he  has  a suite  of  apartments,  if  poor  he 
shares  a cell  with  a brother.  Discipline  is  kept  up  by  pub- 
lic opinion  rather  than  by  authority ; a monk  is  not  bound 
to  attend  vespers,  but  if  he  omitted  to  do  so  two  days  run- 
ning without  valid  excuse  his  brethren  would  begin  to 
talk  about  his  laxity  and  show  signs  of  disapproval.  In- 
stead of  an  abbot  an  idiorrhythmic  convent  is  governed  by 
a deliberative  assembly  and  two  or  three  annually  elected 
presidents.  Athelstan  Riley , Athos,  or  the  Mountain  of  the 
[Monks  (1887),  p.  66. 

idiostatic  (id//i-o-stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  idiog,  one’s 
own,  + otcitikSc,  static:  see  static.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a mode  of  measurement  of  electri- 
city in  which  no  auxiliary  electrification  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  accessory  electrometer  or  gauge  is  called  an  idio- 
static  electrometer. 

J.  E.  II.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  56. 

idiosyncrasy  (id//i-o-sin'kra-si),  pi.  idiosyn- 
crasies (-siz).  [=  F.  idiosyncrasie  = Sp.  It.  idio- 
sincrasia= Pg.  idiosyncrasia,  < Gr.  idioavyupaoia, 
also  iSioavyspacig,  a peculiar  temperament  or 
habit  of  body,  < idiog,  one’s  own,  peculiar,  + 
avyspamg,  a mixture,  tempering,  < cvyicepavvvvai, 
mix  with,  < cvv,  with,  + sepavvvvai,  mix,  > spacer, 
a mixing : see  crasis.]  A peculiarity  of  mental 
or  physical  constitution  or  temperament ; char- 
acteristic susceptibility  or  antipathy  inherent 
in  an  individual ; special  mental  disposition  or 
tendency. 
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I have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy,  in  diet,  hu- 
mour, air,  anything.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

That  I am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a hope  of  sympa- 
thy, in  such  retrospection,  may  be  the  symptom  of  some 
sickly  idiosyncrasy.  Lamb,  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Idiosyncrasies  are,  however,  frequent ; thus  we  find  one 
person  has  an  exceptional  memory  for  sounds,  another 
for  colours,  another  for  forms. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  61. 
idiosyncratic  (id//i-6-sin-krat'ik),  a . [<  idiosyn- 
crasy (- crat -)  + - ic .]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
idiosyncrasy ; of  or  arising  from  individual  dis- 
position or  susceptibility : as,  idiosyncratic  sym- 
pathy. 

Only  by  comparison  are  we  able  to  generalize,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  is  idiosyncratic  in  these  manifestations. 

J.  Nelson,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  374. 
Both  sensory  and  non-sensory  hallucinations  . . . are 
idiosyncratic  and  unshared.  E.  Gurney,  Mind,  X.  162. 

idiot  (id'i-ot),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  idcot; 

< ME.  idiot,  ydiot  = D.  idioot  = G.  Dan.  Sw. 
idiot,  (.  OF.  idiot,  F.  idiot  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  idiota , 
an  idiot,  < L.  idiota,  an  uneducated,  ignorant, 
inexperienced,  common  person,  < Gr.  iditmjq,  a 
private  person,  a common  man,  one  who  has 
no  professional  knowledge,  an  ignorant,  ill-in- 
formed  man,  < idiovcOai , make  one’s  own,  < Idiog, 
one’s  own,  peculiar:  see  idiom.]  I.  n.  If.  A 
private  person. 

St.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scripture  are 
sufficient  to  all  laics,  and  all  idiots  or  private  persons. 

t Ter.  Taylor. 

2f.  An  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  simple  person. 

Estwarde  and  westwarde  I awayted  after  faste, 

And  3ede  forth  as  an  ydiote  in  contre  to  aspye 
After  Pieres  the  Plowman. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  170. 
Christ  was  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar  people,  and 
of  the  simpler  sort.  Blount. 

3f.  A fool  or  dupe  ; one  who  is  fooled. 

Wenest  thou  make  an  ydiot  of  our  dame? 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  311. 

4f.  A professional  fool ; a jester ; a clown. 

The  ideot  likes  with  babies  for  to  plaie ; . . . 

A motley  coate,  a cockescombe,  or  a bell, 

Hee  better  likes  then  Jewelles  that  excell. 

G.  Whitney,  Emblems  (1586),  p.  31. 
The  head  of  an  ideot  dressed  in  a cap  and  bells,  and  gap- 
ing in  a most  immoderate  manner.  Spectator,  No.  47. 

5.  A human  being  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
mental  powers ; one  who  is  born  without  un- 
derstanding or  discernment,  or  who  has  utterly 
lost  it  by  disease,  so  as  to  have  no  lucid  inter- 
vals ; one  who,  by  deficiency  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  is  unfit  for  the  social  condition,  or 
for  taking  care  of  himself  in  danger. 

Genetous  idiots  are  rarely  physically  well  made.  They 
appear  to  have  received,  in  many  instances,  with  the  heri- 
tage of  a defective  brain,  an  enfeebled,  dwarfed,  often  crip- 
pled body.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  92. 

6.  In  old  Eng.  law , one  who  has  been  without  un- 
derstanding or  reasoning  powers  from  his  birth, 
as  distinguished  from  a lunatic . “At  the  pres- 
ent day  idiocy  is  considered  as  a species  of  in- 
sanity or  lunacy.”  ( Rapalje  and  Lawrence.) 

An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

II.  a.  Afflicted  with  or  indicating  idiocy; 
idiotic. 

The  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  an  idiot  boy. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Ye  mar  a comely  face  with  idiot  tears. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Idiot  stitch,  a name  given  to  tricot  stitch  in  crochet. 
Diet,  of  Needlework. 

idiot  (id'i-ot),  v . t.  [<  idiot , n .]  To  make  or 
render  idiotic. 

And  being  much  befool’d  and  idioted 

By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 

As  into  sleep  again.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

idiotcy  (id'i-ot-si),  n.  . [<  idiot  + -cy;  prop,  idi- 
ocy, q.  v.,  the  t being  involved  in  the  c.]  Same 
as  idiocy.  [Rare.] 

A state  of  mind  which  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  an  enactment  or  a penalty  — as  infancy,  idiotcy,  insan- 
ity, ignorance  of  the  dialect  spoken  — excuses  the  indi- 
vidual from  punishment. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  521. 

Idiothalamese  (id^i-o-tha-la'me-e^w.pZ.  [NL., 

< idiothalamus  (see  idiothalamous ) + -ece.]  A 
former  division  of  lichens  including  the  Gyro- 
phoracese , Graphidiacese , etc.,  now  placed  in 
several  tribes.  Also  written  Idiothalami , 
Idiothalamia,  and  Idiothalamii. 

idiothalamous  (id^i-o-thal'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
idiothalamus,  < Gr.  idiog,  one’s  own,  + 66.1  agog, 
a room:  see  thalamus .]  In  hot.,  having  certain 
parts  of  a different  color  and  texture  from  the 
thallus : applied  to  lichens. 
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idiotic  (id-i-ot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  idiotique  = Sp. 
idiotico  = Pg.  It.  idiotico,  idiotic,  < LL.  idioticus, 
uneducated,  ignorant,  < Gr.  IdioriKog,  private, 
unprofessional,  unskilful,  rude,  < Idi&Tyg,  a pri- 
vate person:  see  idiot  and  -ic.]  If.  Uncul- 
tured; plain;  simple.  See  extract  under  idiot- 
ical.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  idiot; 
afflicted  with  idiocy ; having  the  quality  of  idi- 
ocy ; very  foolish ; stupid. 

The  stupid  succession  [of  Epicureans]  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  were  no  bigger  than 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  other  such  idiotic  stuff  against 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Bentley,  Free-Thinking,  § 49. 
idiotica,  n.  Plural  of  idioticon. 
idioticalf  (id-i-ot'i-kal),  a.  [<  idiotic  + -al.] 

1.  Same  as  idiotic , 1. 

Truth  is  content,  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  to  wear 
our  mantles,  to  learn  our  language ; it  speaks  to  the  most 
idiotical  sort  of  men  in  the  most  idiotical  way.  The  rea- 
son of  this  plain  and  idiotical  style  of  Scripture  it  may  be 
worth  our  farther  taking  notice  of. 

J.  Smith,  Select  Discourses,  VI.,  On  Prophecy. 

2.  Same  as  idiotic,  2. 

idiotically  (id-i-ot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  idiotic 
manner ; very  foolishly. 

You  are  idiotically  shouting  yourself  black  in  the  face. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  106. 

idioticalness  (id-i-ot'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  an  idiot.  Bailey,  1731.  [Rare.] 
idioticon  (id-i-ot'i-kon),  n. ; j)l.  idiotica  (-ka). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  idiuTMov,  neut.  of  idioTindg,  private, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  Idiog , peculiar  to  oneself : 
see  idiotic  and  idiom.]  A vocabulary  or  word- 
book of  a particular  dialect ; a dictionary  of 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  one  part  of  a 
country.  [Rare.] 

idiotish  (id'i-ot-ishb  a.  [=  Dan.  Sw.  idiotislc ; 
as  idiot  + -isK1.]  Idiotic. 

And  euerye  man  thought  his  own  wysdome  best,  which 
God  hath  proued  stark  folyshnesse  all,  and  moost  ydiot- 
yshe  dottage.  Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  i. 

idiotism  (id'i-ot-izm),  n.  [Formerly  also  ideot- 
ism ; — D.  G.  idiotismus  = Dan.  idiotisme  = Sw. 
idiotism  = F.  idiotisme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  idiotismo, 

< L.  idiotismus , < Gr.  Id  tor  to  yog,  the  way  or  fash- 
ion of  a common  person,  a homely  or  vulgar 
phrase,  < idiori^eiv,  put  into  common  language, 

< idi&Tyg,  a private  person,  a common  person : 
see  idiot  and  -ism.  ] 1 . An  idiom ; a peculiarity 
of  phrase ; a current  deviation  or  departure  from 
the  strict  syntactical  rules  or  usages  of  a lan- 
guage. 

Scholars  ...  sometimes  . . . give  terminations  and 
idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented  or  translated  out  of  other  languages. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  165. 

When  they  [the  apostles]  came  therefore  to  talk  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  cross,  to  preach  up  the  astonishing 
truths  of  the  Gospel ; they  brought  to  be  sure  their  old 
idiotisms  and  plainness  of  speech  along  with  them. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 
The  expression  “in  or  with  respect”  is  an  idiotism. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  85. 

2.  A personal  peculiarity  of  expression.  [Rare.] 
Idiotism,  or  the  use  which  is  confined  to  an  individual. 

H.  N.  Day,  Art  of  Discourse,  § 287. 

3.  Idiocy;  the  state  of  being  an  idiot.  [Rare.] 
To  say  that  this  matter  [the  earth]  was  the  cause  of  it- 
self, this,  of  all  other,  were  the  greatest  idiotism. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  49. 
If  in  reality  his  philosophy  be  foreign  to  the  matter  pro- 
fessed, ...  it  must  be  somewhat  worse  than  mere  igno- 
rance or  idiotism. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  § 1. 
The  soul  sinks  into  a kind  of  sleepy  idiotism,  and  is  di- 
verted by  toys  and  baubles.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 

idiotize  (id'i-ot-Iz),  V.  i . ; pret.  and  pp.  idiotized, 
ppr .idiotizing.  [<  idiot  + -ize.  Cf.  Gr.  idiorifriv, 
put  into  common  language : see  idiotism.]  To 
become  stupid.  [Rare.] 

idiotry  (id'i-ot-ri),  n.  [<  idiot  4-  -ry.]  Idiocy. 
[Rare.] 

I still  keep  up  my  correspondence  with  him,  notwith- 
standing his  idiotry  ; for  it  is  my  principle  to  be  constant 
in  my  friendships. 

Warburton,  Note  in  Pope’s  Works  (ed.  1751),  V.  22. 

Idiotypa  (id-i-ot'i-pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Idiot;,  pe- 
culiar, + tvttoc,  type.]  1 . A genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  parasites,  of  the  subfamily  Diapriince, 
haying  the  fore  wings  with  a basal  vein.  Only 
European  species  are  known.  Forster,  1856. — 
2.  A genus  of  ortalid.  flies,  containing  one  Cu- 
+ban  species.  Loew,  1873. 
idiotype  (id'i-o-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Utoc,  peculiar,  + 
Tviroq,  type.]  An  object  or  a substance  typical 
of  a class ; one  of  a series  exhibiting  like  pe- 
culiarities. “A  term  applied  by  Guthrie  (Chem.  Soc. 
Jour.,  xiiL  35)  to  bodies  derived  by  replacement  from  the 
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same  substance,  including  the  typical  substance  itself;  am- 
monia, for  example,  is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine,  phenyla- 
mine,  and  all  the  organic  bases  derived  from  it  by  substi- 
tution, and  these  are  idiotypic  one  with  the  other.  The 
same  term  was  applied  by  Wackenroder  (J  pr.  Chem.,  xxiv. 
18)  to  certain  non-crystalline  organic  bodies  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  observations,  exhibit  certain  similarities  of  struc- 
ture.” (Watt  8.) 

idiotypic  (id'-'i-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  idiotype  + -ic.] 
Of  or  related  to  a particular  class  or  type.  See 
iridiotype. 

idle  (i'dl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  idel , < AS.  idel,  emp- 
ty, useless,  vain,  = OS.  idal,  idil  — OFries.  idel 
= D.  ijdel,  vain,  frivolous,  trifling,  = MLG.  LG. 
idel , empty,  mere,  = OHG.  ital,  empty,  useless, 
mere,  MHG.  itel,  G.  eitel,  vain,  conceited,  tri- 
fling, = Sw.  idel,  sheer,  pure,  downright,  = Dan. 
idel,  sheer,  mere,  perhaps  orig.  ‘ clear,’  = Gr. 
Idapdg,  clear,  pure  (of  springs),  of  common  root 
with  Gr.  aiOrjp,  the  upper,  purer  air  (see  ether 1, 
cethrioscope),  aldeiv,  burn,  Skt.  -y/  indh,  kindle, 
AS.  ad,  a fire,  a funeral  pile,  ast,  E.  oast,  a kiln : 
seeoas#.]  I.  a.  1.  Empty;  vacant;  not  occu- 
pied: as,  idle  hours. 

Huo  thet  wyle  thanne  by  yherd ; ne  come  na3t  beuore 
god  mid  zuorde  adra3e  and  mid  blodi  honden  ne  ydel  hon- 
den.  Ayenbyte  of  Inwit  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  218. 

Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may’st. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  ev’ry  night  at  play. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a Hare. 

2.  Not  engaged  in  any  occupation  or  employ- 
ment; unemployed;  inactive;  doing  nothing. 

The  bee  has  thre  kyndis  [characteristics].  Ane  es  that 
scho  es  neuer  ydill. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 
Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? Mat.  xx.  6. 

The  Queen  sat  idle  by  her  loom. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Staff  and  Scrip. 

3.  In  a state  of  disuse ; remaining  unused. 

Of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  hea- 
ven, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  55. 

4.  Useless;  ineffectual;  vain;  bootless;  una- 
vailing; futile:  as,  idle  rage. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 

Which  I respect  not.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

Apologies  are  idle  things ; I will  not  trouble  you  with 
them.  Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  400. 
Yet  life  I hold  but  idle  breath, 

When  love  or  honour  s weighed  with  death. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  17. 

5.  Of  no  importance ; trivial;  irrelevant;  flip- 
pant ; pointless ; unprofitable : as,  an  idle  story. 

He  did  not  smile,  and  say  to  himself  that  this  was  an 
idle  whim.  0.  W.  Holmes,  A Mortal  Antipathy,  vi. 

Honour  and  shame,  truth,  lies,  and  weal  and  woe, 
Seemed  idle  words,  whose  meaning  none  might  know. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  302. 

6.  Acting  idly  or  unconcernedly ; careless ; in- 
different. 

They  are  coming  to  the  play ; I must  be  idle. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

7.  Slothful;  given  to  rest  and  ease  ; averse  to 
labor;  lazy:  as,  an  idle  fellow. 

Gladde  was  Gaheret  hem  to  be  holden,  and  so  was  his 
companye,  that  a-gein  diden  so  well  that  noon  was  foun- 
den  cowarde  ne  ydell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  285. 

Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t’  enjoy? 

Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease, 

Not  slothful.  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  360. 

8f.  Wandering  in  mind;  light-headed:  an  oc- 
casional use  in  old  plays.  Halliwell. 

Kath.  Why  do  you  talk  so  ? 

Would  you  were  fast  asleep ! 

Frank.  No,  no,  I’m  not  idle. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iv.  2. 
Idle  wormstj  worms  which  were  believed  or  humorously 
said  to  breed  in  the  fingers  of  an  idle  person. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle  worms 
in  thy  fingers’  ends.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 
Shakspere  refers  to  this  belief  in  the  following  passage : 
Her  waggoner,  a small  gray-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a maid. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4. 
To  run  idle,  to  run  loose,  without  transmitting  power  or 
producing  effect : said  of  parts  of  machinery,  as  a loose 
pulley,  which  serves  only  to  preserve  a strain  on  the  driv- 
ing-belt. = Syn.  6 and  7.  Inactive,  Inert,  Idle,  Lazy,  In- 
dolent, Slothful,  Sluggish.  The  first  three  of  these  words 
are  not  necessarily  unfavorable  in  meaning ; the  next  four 
are  always  so.  Circumstances  may  make  a man  inac- 
tive ; he  may  be  idle  for  lack  of  work,  or  may  rest  from 
toil  by  taking  an  idle  hour;  disease  may  leave  him  quite 
inert ; but  it  is  blameworthy  to  be  lazy,  etc.  Fabius 
showed  a masterly  inactivity  in  opposition  to  Hannibal, 
but  one  may  be  inactive  when  he  ought  to  be  at  work. 
All  the  words  often  apply  to  character  or  temperament, 
and  the  last  four  always  do  so.  To  be  inert  is  to  be  like 
dead  matter,  destitute  of  motion  or  activity.  To  be  idle  is 
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to  be  unemployed,  whether  through  necessity,  need  of  rest,  (]>)  On  board  a whalpr  onp  who  in  not  rpnuirnd 
passing  fancy,  or  permanent  disposition.  To  be  lazy  is  to  i"  • :>  r ’ f , , ls  not  requirea 

have  a strong  repugnance  to  physical  exertion,  and  es-  to  assist  in  the  captuie  of  whales.  3.  In  macll., 
pecially  to  continued  application.  Slothful  and  sluggish  ait  ldle-wheel. 
express  slowness  of  movement  and  a corresponding  tem-  idlesbyt  (I'dlz-bi),  n. 


perament  or  disposition.  See  listless. 
n.t  n.  1.  Idleness;  indolence. 

His  brains  rich  Talent  buries  not  in  Idle. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

2.  An  indolent  person. 

Young  Boies  and  Girles  Saluages,  or  any  other,  bee  they 
neuer  such  idles,  may  turne,  carie,  or  returne  a fish,  with- 
out either  shame  or  any  great  paine. 

Capt.  John  Smith , Works,  II.  189. 

In  idlet,  in  vain. 

Eterne  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveiaunce 
Ledest  the  world  by  certein  governaunce. 

In  ydel,  as  men  seyn,  ye  nothyng  make. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  139. 
Goddis  name  in  ydil  take  thou  not. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 
To  be  sick  of  the  idlest,  to  be  lazy.  Nares. 

Hodie  nullam  lineam  duxi : I have  beene  sicke  of  the  idles 
to-day.  Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1634),  p.  558. 

idle  (i'dl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  idled,  ppr.  idling . 


[<  idle  + -s  + -by,  as  in 
rudesby.]  An  idle  or  lazy  person. 

Those  “nihil  agentes,”  idlesbys,  or  “male  agentes,”  ill 
spenders  of  their  time. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  301. 

idleshipf,  n.  [ME.  idelship ; < idle  + -ship.'] 
Idleness;  slotli;  laziness. 

For  of  idelship 

He  [Loue]  hateth  all  the  felauship. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iv. 

idless,  idlesse  (i'dles),  n.  [Pseudo-archaic,  < 
idle  4-  -esse,  in  imitation  of  liumblesse,  noblesse, 
q.  v.]  Idleness.  [Poetical  and  rare.] 

Now  a days,  so  irksome  idless'  slights 

And  cursed  charms  have  witch’d  each  student’s  mind, 

That  death  it  is  to  any  of  them  all, 

If  that  their  hands  to  penning  you  do  call. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  i. 
idlet  on  (Fdl-ton),  n.  [<  idle  4-  -ton,  as  in  sim- 
pleton.] A lazy  person.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


idolatrous 

All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols.  Ps.  xevi.  5. 

Sullen  Moloch,  fled, 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  207. 
Hence — 3.  A person  on  whom  or  a thing  on 
which  the  affections  are  strongly  set;  any 
object  of  absorbing  devotion  other  than  God 
himself. 


To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's 
Ophelia. 


[<  ME.  idlen,  < AS.  idlian , become  useless  (in  idl6- wheel  (I  dl-hwel),  n.  1,  A wheel  (C,  fig.  1) 


comp,  a-idlian , make  useless  or  vain),  < idel , 
idle:  see  idle,  a.]  I,  intrans.  To  spend  or  waste 
time  in  inaction  or  without  employment. 

The  gossamers 

That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 
My  battle-harness  idles  on  the  wall. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 
II.  trans.  To  spend  in  idleness ; waste : gen- 
erally followed  by  away:  as,  to  idle  away  time. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour  in- 
stead of  idling  it  away?  Chesterfield. 

idle-brainedt  (i'dl-brand),  a . Foolish ; wander- 
ing. 

Is  the  man  idle-brain’d  for  want  of  rest? 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xviii. 

idlefullf  (i'dl-ful),  a . [<  idle  4-  -ful.]  Marked 

by  or  due  to  idleness;  indolent;  listless. 

Keepes  her  in  idlefull  delitiousnesse. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 
idleheadt,  n.  [ME.  idelhed  (=  D.  ijdelheid  = 
MLGr.  idellieit  = MHG.  itelclieit,  G.  eitelkeit);  < idle 
+ -head.  Cf.  idlehood .]  Idleness, 
idle-headedt  (i'dl-hed"ed),  a.  [<  idle  + head  + 
-ed2;  in  part  a perversion  of  addle-headed,  q.  v.l 

1.  Confused;  foolish. 

The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 

This  tale  of  Herne  the  hunter  for  a truth. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Delirious;  distracted. 

He  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idle- 
headed.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  611. 

Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idleheaded.  Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

idlehood  (I'dl-hud ),  n.  [<  idle  + hood.  Cf  .idle- 


J idol,  the  most  beautified 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a worship- 
per; and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and  ad- 
dress. Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

4.  A phantom  or  figment  of  the  brain;  a false 
or  misleading  notion  or  conception ; an  errone- 
ous persuasion ; a fallacy.  See  idolon. 

The  idols  of  preconceived  opinion.  Coleridge. 

Bacon  divided  the  fallacies  or  misconceptions  that  beset 
mankind  into  four  classes:  (1)  idols  of  the  tribe  (id ala  tri- 
bus), fallacies  incident  to  humanity  in  general ; (2)  idols  of 
the  den  (idola  specus),  misapprehensions  traceable  to  the 
peculiar  mental  or  bodily  constitution  of  the  individual; 
(3)  idols  of  the  market-place  (idola  fori),  errors  due  to  the 
influence  of  mere  words  or  phrases;  (4)  idols  of  the  theatre 
(idola  theatri),  errors  due  to  the  prevalence  of  imperfect 
philosophic  systems  or  misleading  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

idolt,  v.  t.  [<  idol,  n.]  To  worship ; make  an 
idol  of ; idolize. 

O happy  people,  where  good  Princes  raign,  . . . 
Who  idol  not  their  pearly  Scepters  glory. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

idola,  n.  Plural  of  idolon. 
idolantt,  w.  [<  idol  4-  -ant.]  An  idolater. 

A count-less  hoast  of  craking  idolants, 

By  Esay’s  Faith,  is  heer  confounded  all. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Triumph  of  Faith,  iiii.  & 

idolasterf,  idolastret,  n.  and  a.  [ME.  idolaster, 
idolastre,  < OF.  idolastre,  an  erroneous  form  of 
idolatre:  see  idolater.]  I.  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
idolater. 

He  [Solomon]  was  a lecchour  and  an  idolastre. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  1054. 

II.  a.  Idolatrous. 

Her  yv’ry  neck  and  brest  of  Alabastre 
Made  Heathen  men  of  her  more  idolastre. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith,  iv.  368. 

[Formerly  idlely  ; < ME.  idel-  idolater  (i-dol'a-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  idolatre,  < OF. 

idolatre,  F.  idoldtre  = Sp.  idolatra  = Pg.  idola- 
tra  = It.  idolatra,  idolatro,  < LL.  (eccl.)  idolo- 
latres,  < Gr.  eidu?ioXdTpK,  an  idol-worshiper,  < 
elSalov,  an  idol,  + Xarpig,  a workman  for  hire, 
a hired  servant,  Tiarpevew,  work  for  hire,  serve, 
worship  (>?MTptia,  service,  worship : see  latria), 

< larpov,  pay,  hire.  Cf.  idolaster.]  1.  A wor- 
shiper of  idols ; one  who  pays  divine  honors  to 
images,  statues,  or  representations  of  anything ; 
one  who  worships  as  a deity  that  which  is  not 
God. 


placed  between  two  others  (A  and  B)  for  the 
purpose  of  transfer- 
ring the  motion  from 
one  axis  to  the  other 
without  change  of 
direction;  a carrier- 
wheel.  If  A and  £ were 
in  contact,  they  would  re- 
volve in  opposite  direc- 
tions ; hut  in  consequence 
of  the  intermediate  axis 
of  C they  revolve  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with- 
out any  change  of  the  ve- 
locity-ratio of  the  pair. 

2.  A wheel  that  per- 
forms a duty  other 
than  the  transmis- 
sion of  power,  as  the 
preservation  of  a 
strain  on  a belt,  etc. 

In  fig.  2 the  small  wheel 
rests  upon  the  belt  to 


maintain  its  tension,  and  runs  idly,  transmitting  no  power 
# to  other  parts  of  the  machine, 
idly  (Id'li),  adv.  [Formerly  it 
liche,  < AS.  idellice  (=  MHG.  itelllche  = Dan. 
ideligen;  cf.  Sw.  ideligen),  < idel,  idle:  see  idle 
and -fa/2.]  In  an  idle  manner;  lazily;  sluggish- 
ly; carelessly;  vainly;  uselessly;  unprofitably; 
foolishly. 

Thus  may  3e  sen  my  besy  whel, 

That  goth  not  ideliche  aboute. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  111.  (Halliwell.) 
God  would  that  (void  of  painfull  labour)  he 
Should  liue  in  Eden ; but  not  idlely. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

But  it  would  hurt  you  both  extremely  to  have  her  marry 
herself  idly.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  468. 


head.]  The  state  of  being  idle ; a habit  of  idling;  T.  ..... 

idleness.  Idmonea.(id-mo  ne-a),  w.  [NL.,<Gr.*Id//wii,  in 

legend,  son  of  Apollo,  an  Argonaut  and  seer: 
cf.  idpuv,  knowing,  skilful,  < ideiv,  see,  eidevai, 
know : see  idea.]  The  typical  genus  of  poly- 
zoans  of  tne  family  Idmoneidce.  Lamarck. 


Thy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused, 

Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xii. 
idlelyt  (l'dl-li),  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of 
idly. 

idleman  (l'dl-man),  n. ; pi.  idlemen  (-men).  A 
. gentleman.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
idle-moss  (I'dl-mfis),  n.  Same  as  beard-moss. 
idleness  (i'dl-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  idelnesse,  < AS.  idel- 
nes  (=  OS.  idilnusse  = OFries.  idelnisse  = OHG. 
italnissa),  < idel,  idle:  see  idle  and  -ness.]  The 
condition  of.  being  idle,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word;  inactivity;  slothfulness;  uselessness: 
unprofitableness ; worthlessness ; foolishness. 


Thee  shall  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  . . . 
Count  the  more  base  idolater  of  the  two ; 

Crueller,  as  not  passing  thro’  the  fire 
Bodies,  but  souls.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

2.  An  adorer ; a devotee ; a great  admirer. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 

Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  220. 
The  idolater  of  minute  rules  will  not  be  offended,  as  at 
Aosta,  with  Doric  triglyphs  placed  over  Corinthian  capi- 
^ ^ tals.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  114. 

family  of  'cyclostomatous  idolatress  (I-doPa-tres),  n.  [<  idolater  + -ess; 


Species  of  Tubulipora  and  Idmonea  are  common  in  the 
shallow  waters  north  of  Cape  Cod. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  241. 

Idmoneidse  (id-mo-De'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Id- 
monea 4-  -idee.]  A family  of  cyclostomatous 
eetoproctous  polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus 
I dmonea.  The  zoarium  is  usually  erect,  and  the  branch- 
es are  generally  subcylindrical  and  free  or  anastomosing. 
Species  occur  in  almost  all  seas.  Also  called  Idmoneadce 
and  Horneridcm. 

i-dot.  A Middle  English  past  participle  of  do1. 

Jfl  « r / Am  ^MMM.  A. 


harmef  ull  the^f vnprofltaWe  ocmi^tiorf8 1^ene88e  idocrase(i'd6-kras)  ».  [<Gr. deform  shape, 

" ■■  “'-vupawuu.  _ figure,  + tepaatg,  mixture : see  crasis.]  The  min- 


Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  258.  B T .=>  u 
; awn  ...mv  vesuviamte. 


Either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  in  - 
dustry.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

= Syn.  See  idle. 

idle-patedt  (I'dl-pa'led),  a.  [<  idle  + pate  + 
-ed2;  in  part  a perversion  of  addle-pated,  q.  v.] 
Idle-headed ; foolish ; stupid. 

Let  him  be  found  never  so  idle-pated,  he  is  still  a grave 
^.drunkard.  Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  A Sexton. 

idler  (idT6r),  n.  [<  idle,  v.,  + -efl.]  1.  One 
who  idles;  one  who  spends  his  time  in  inaction, 
or  without  occupation  or  employment ; a loung- 
ing or  lazy  person ; a sluggard. 

An  idler  is  a watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  681. 
2.  (a)  Naut.,  a member  of  a ship’s  crew  who  is 
not  required  to  keep  night-watch. 

Having  called  up  the  idlers — namely  carpenter,  cook, 
and  steward — we  began  washing  down  the  decks. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  8. 


cf.  It.  idolatrice.]  A female  worshiper  of  idols. 
That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large. 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  444. 

idolatricalt  (I-do-lat'ri-kal),  a.  [<  ML.  idola- 
tricus,  < ido latria,  idolatry  : see  idolatry.]  Idola- 
trous. 

Themselves  profess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do  so ; which  is 

idol  (l'dol)  n r<  ME  idnle  — T)  idnnl G Tinn  a demonstration  that  their  sonl  hath  nothing  in  it  that  is 

Vv.  idola  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  idolo,  < L idolum,  idolon,  ° 

an  image,  form,  esp.  an  apparition,  ghost,  LL. 
eccl.  an  idol,<  Gr.  eiSuTiov,  an  image,  a phantom, 
eccl.  an  idol,  < el  Shat,  know,  middle  dSeabai,  be 
seen,  appear:  see  wit,  and  cf.  idea.  Cf.  idolon, 
idolum,  eidolon.]  1 . An  image,  effigy,  figure,  or 
likeness  of  anything.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 

Well -painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  212. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought. 

Shelley,  Epipsychidion. 

2.  An  image  or  similitude  of  a divinity;  a rep- 
resentation or  symbol  of  a deity  made,  conse-  idolatrous  (i-dol'a-trus),  a.  [<  idolatry  + -ous.] 
crated,  or  used  as  an  object  of  worship.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  idolatry; 

Summe  worschipen  Symulacres,  and  summe  Ydoles.  hence,  practising  or  feeling  superstitious  arfo- 

Matideville,  Travels,  p.  164.  ration : as,  idolatrous  veneration  for  antiquity. 


atrized,  ppr.  idoldtrizing.  [<  idolatr-y  + -ize. 
Cf.  OF.  idolatrier,  F.  idoldtrer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ido- 
latrar  = It.  idolatrare,  < ML.  ielololatrare,  < Gr. 
MuTmTmtpcIv,  worship  idols,  < ei6u?utXaTp7/g,  an 
idolater:  see  idolater .]  I.  intrans.  To  worship 
idols;  practise  idolatry.  [Rare.] 

And  as  the  Persians  did  idolatrize 
Unto  the  sun. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

ii.  trans.  To  adore  or  worship  idolatrously; 
make  an  idol  of;  idolize.  [Rare.] 

Apollo  easily  perceived  that  Lipsius  did  manifestly  idola- 
trize Tacitus.  Roccalini  (trans.),  p.  17.  (Latham.) 


idolatrous 

Baptysed  bells,  bedes,  . . . altars,  holye  water,  and  the 
devyll  and  all  of  soche  idolatrouse  beggery. 

Bp.  Bale,  Yet  a Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  65  (1543). 

Neither  may  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  ...  be  drawn 
to  an  idolatrous  use.  Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Worshiping  idols  or  false  gods;  hence,  cher- 
ishing undue  reverence  or  affection;  inordi- 
nately or  profanely  devoted 

My  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 
The  Saxons  were  a sort  of  idolatrous  pagans. 

Sir  W.  Temple , Introd.  to  Hist.  Eng. 

3.  Used  in  or  designed  for  idolatry;  devoted 
to  idols  or  idol- worship : as,  an  idolatrous  im- 
age or  temple. 

And  this  idolatrous  grove  of  images,  this  flasket  of  idols, 
which  I will  pull  down. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

idolatrously  (l-dol'a-trus-li),  adv.  In  an  idol- 
atrous manner;  with  undue  reverence  or  af- 
fection. 

idolatry  (I-dol'a-tri),  n. ; pi.  idolatries  (-triz). 
[<  ME.  idolatrie \ < OF.  idolatrie , F.  idoldtrie  = 
Pr.  ydolatria  = Sp.  idolatria  = Pg.  It.  idol  atria, 
< ML.  idolatria , contr.  of  LL.  idololatria,  < Gr. 
ei6u?ioAaTpeia , idolatry,  < Eidulolarprjg,  an  idola- 
ter: see  idolater .]  1 The  worship  of  idols  or 

images;  more  generally,  the  paying  of  divine 
honors  to  any  material  object  considered  as 
the  representative  of  supernatural  powers. 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  IV.  4.  205. 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 

Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  II.  2.  114. 

What  some  fools  are  made  by  art, 

They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart. 

The  gross  idolatry  blind  heathens  teach 
Was  too  refin’d  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  499. 
Scientifically  defined,  idolatry  is  a mode  of  thought  un- 
der which  all  causation  is  attributed  to  entities. 

11.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  330. 

2.  Immoderate  veneration  or  love  for  any  per- 
son or  thing ; admiration  bordering  on  adora- 
tion. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call’d  idolatry, 

Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cv. 
I loved  the  man  [Shakspere],  and  do  honour  his  mem- 
ory on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
And  I,  with  wild  Idolatry, 

Begin  [my  prayers]  to  God,  and  end  them  all  to  Thee. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Thief. 

idolet  (I'dol-et),  n.  [<  idol  + -et.]  A small 
idol.  [Rare.] 
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idyl 


Here  it  is  not  the  Stile  to  claw  and  compliment  with  idorgan  (id'or-gan),  n.  K Gr  id(ea),  idea,  + 

.a  1/ ...  r.  1 w,  lair  Cinnpad  QAiroimirm  Otari  1/f  Adf  — * * _ . . . . . . . _ 


opyavov,  organ.]  A morphological  individual 
or  morphon  of  the  second  grade  of  individual- 
ity, composed  of  cells  combined  into  tissues 
and  organs  and  itself  forming  one  of  the 
structural  units  in  the  body  of  an  individual 
of  a higher  grade.  An  idorgan  may  or  may 
not  be  an  organ  in  the  functional  or  physi- 
ological sense.  The  two  halves  of  the  human  body, 
the  five  arms  of  a starfish,  the  segments  of  a medusa,  are 
idorgans  which  are  not  physiological  organs,  while  the 
last  segment  of  the  body  of  the  lobster  is  both  a struc- 
tural idorgan  and  a functional  swimming-organ. 


the  King,  or  idolize  him  by  Sacred  Sovereign,  and  Most 
Excellent  Majesty ; but  the  Spaniard,  when  he  petitions 
to  his  King,  gives  him  no  other  Character  but  Sir. 

Hoiuell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  10. 

Hence  — 2.  To  reverence  immoderately;  love 
or  admire  to  adoration : as,  to  idolize  a hero  ; to 
idolize  children. 

Not  fearing  either  Man  or  God, 

Gold  he  did  idolize. 

Prior , The  Viceroy,  iv. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  idol-worship.  [Pare.] 

To  idolize  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.  Fairbairn. 

Also  spelled  idolise. 

idolizer  (I'dol-I-zer),  n.  One  who  idolizes ; one 
who  venerates  or  loves  unduly : as,  an  idolizer 
of  Shakspere.  Also  spelled  idoliser. 

Though  I be  not  such  an  idolizer  of  antiquity  as  Harris, 
yet  they  have  great  charms  for  me. 

Warburton,  To  Hurd,  Letters,  xlviii. 

idoloclast  (I-dol'o-klast),  n.  [<  Gr.  eUMmv,  an 
image,  idol,  + *icXa(7Tr/g,  a breaker,  < kIclv,  break. 

Cf.  iconoclast.']  A breaker  of  idols  or  images ; 
an  iconoclast.  Hare.  [Rare.] 

idolographical  (I-dol-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
eido)?u)v , idol,  + ypatpeiv,  write,  + -ic-al.]  Treat- 
ing of  idols  or  idolatry.  [Rare.] 

I should  have  looked  at  some  of  the  Lisbon  idols  with 
more  satisfaction  if  I had  been  acquainted  with  their  ad- 
ventures, as  recorded  in  this  extraordinary  idolographical 
work.  Southey,  Letters  (1826),  III.  539. 

idolon,  idolum  (I-doTon,  -lum),  n. ; pi.  idola 
(-la).  [NL.,  < L.  idolum,  < Gr.  elSo/mv,  an  im- 
age, phantom:  see  idol.]  1.  An  image. — 2.  A . „ . _ . 

false  mental  image  or  conception;  a mistaken  1 do1 teiforin  (l-do-te  i-iorm| 
notion ; a fallacy.  See  idol,  4. 

It  is  a treatise  on  the  wisdom  needed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  individual  mind,  so  as  that  it  may  overcome 
the  idola  or  common  tendencies  to  error  against  which 
Bacon  had  warned  mankind.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  757. 

Those  who  read  without  acquiring  distinct  images  of 
the  things  about  which  they  read,  by  the  help  of  their 
own  senses,  gather  no  real  knowledge,  but  conceive  mere 
phantoms  and  idola.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  5. 


Idotea  (I-do'te-li),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1793), 
prop.  Idothea,\  Gr.  E idodia,  E idoBiy,  a sea-god- 
dess, daughter  of  Proteus.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Idoteidce.  I.  irrorata  is  a marine  spe- 
cies of  wide  distribution  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  abundant  in  tide-pools 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  Also 
written  Idothea,  Eidotea,  Eidothea. 

Idoteidse  (I-do-te'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,<  Idotea  + -idee.]  A family 
of  cursorial  isopods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Idotea.  These  small  and 
slender  marine  crustaceans  have  4 an- 
tennse  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  the 
outer  pair  of  which  have  a long  many- 
jointed  filament;  the  branchial  oper- 
* culum  is  well  developed;  several  of  the 
abdominal  segments  are  united  in  a ter- 
minal plate  or  caudal  shield ; and  the 
last  pair  of  abdominal  legs  is  modified 
into  an  annulate  operculum.  Idotea,  Chiridotea,  and  Arc- 
turns  are  leading  genera.  Some  of  the  species  are  known 
as  box-slaters.  Also  Arcturidce  and  ldotcoides. 

a.  [<  NL.  Idotea 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  In  eniom.,  resembling  the 
Idoteidce.  Applied  by  Kirby  to  certain  unidentified  Bra- 
zilian larvae  of  flattened  form,  and  with  the  last  abdominal 
segment  greatly  enlarged,  found  under  bark  in  Brazil;  they 
probably  belong  to  the  coleopterous  family  Histeridce. 

idrialin,  idrialine  (id'ri-a-lin),  n.  [<  idrial(ite) 
+ -in2,  -ine2.]  A fusible  inflammable  sub- 
stance, containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, obtained  from  idrialite. 

We  avoid  the  “ idola  specus ” by  trusting  Common  idrialite  (id’ri-a-lit),  11.  [4  1 dvia  (see  def. ) -f- 


Idotea  irrorata, 
natural  size. 


Sense, hut  what  is  to  guard  us  against  the  11  idola  tribus  ” ? 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  137. 

Also  spelled  eidolon. 

idolothytic  (I-dol-o-thit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ddu/.udvra, 
meats  sacrificed  to  idols,  nent.  pi.  of  &6w16dvrog, 
sacrificed  to  idols,  < eWu/W,  idol,  + 6vr6g , verbal  . 
adj.  of  Biiav,  sacrifice.]  Permitting  the’ eating 
of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.  [Rare.] 

Those  who  assert  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  offered 
to  idols — whether  they  are  Gnostics  or  not,  these  last  I 
have  called  idolothytic  Christians,  because  I cannot  devise 
a better  name,  not  because  it  is  strictly  defensible  etymo- 
logically. Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXV.  495. 


idol-fire  (X'dol-flr),  n.  A fire  burned  in  honor  ifloloust  (i'dol-us),  a.  [<  idol  + -OUS.]  Idol- 

A C n ,1  i/d  a]  a ,,  An  A nnr.nn  nUnn  I PnltA  I - ' . . " . . ' 


of  an  idol,  or  on  a pagan  altar.  [Rare.] 

Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind ; 

A wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires, 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head. 

Tennyson,  Love  Thou  thy  Land. 

idolify  (I-dol'i-fi), y.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  idolified,  idol-shell  (i'dol-shel),  A shell  of  the  genus  Idun.a  (i-du'att),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A genus  of  old- 

ppr.  idolifymg.  [<  L.  idolum,  an  idol,  + -ficare,  - - ’ ” • w'vr*1'q  ^ +b0  fQmiW  Shihwdm  Lovnior 

make:  see  -fy.]  To  make  an  idol  of.  [Rare.] 


like;  heathenish. 

When  such  an  image  or  idolouse  prince  is  thus  vp  set  or 
constituted  by  authoritie,  he  maye  in  no  wyse  speake,  hut 
oute  of  that  spirit  y*  their  coniurers,  confessours  I shuld 
sai,  haue  put  into  him. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  ii. 


lite.]  A massive  opaque  mineral  with  greasy 
luster  and  of  greenish  or  brownish-black  color, 
found  in  the  quicksilver-mines  of  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  Austria.  It  is  a hydrocarbon,  and  from  its  in- 
flammability and  the  admixture  of  mercury  it  is  called  in- 
flammable cinnabar. 

' Same  as  liiclrosis. 

Idumean,  Idumsean  (I-du-me'an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  Idumeeus,  < Gr.  ’iSov/iaiog,  < ’I Sovpala,  L. 
Idumaea,  < Heb.  Edom,  Edom,  lit.  red.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Idumrea  or  Edom,  an  ancient 
territory  and  kingdom  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  southward 
to  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 

Herod  was  the  name  of  a family  of  Idumcean  origin. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  754. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  race  inhabiting  an- 
cient Idumeea  or  Edom,  represented  in  the  Bible 
as  descendants  of  Esau;  an  Edomite. 


If  it  had  been  the  fate  of  Nobs  thus  to  he  idolified. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxliv. 

idolisation,  idolise,  etc.  See  idolization,  etc. 
idolisht  (i'dol-ish),  a.  [<  idol  + -ish1.]  Idola- 
trous; heathenish. 

When  they  have  stufft  their  Idolish  temples  with  the 


Ampullaria;  a kind  of  apple-shell, 
der  Ampullariidce. 


See  cut  un- 


111  the  true  ampullarias,  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  and  are  called  idol-shells  by  the  Indians,  the 
pipe  is  long  and  the  operculum  horny 

P.  P.  Carpenter , Mollusca. 


world  warblers,  of  the  family  Sylviuke,  having 
as  type  Sylvia  caligata  of  Europe  and  Asia:  now 
merged  in  Hypolais.  Keyserling  and  Blasius, 
1840. — 2.  A genus  of  protozoans. — 3.  Agenus 
of  crustaceans.- — 4.  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Ortalidw.  Loew,  1873. 


idol-worship  (i'dol-wer//ship),  m.  The  worship  Idunie  (i-du'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Idnna.]  A 
of  idols  or  images.  group  of  warblers  taking  name  from  the  genus 


wasteful  pillage  of  your  estates,  will  they  yet  have  any  Idollienenn  (l-do-me ' ne-an),  a.  and  n.  [In 


Iduna. 


compassion  upon  you? 

Milton , Church-Government,  ii..  Con. 

idolismt  (i'dol-izm),  n.  [<  idol  + -ism.']  1. 

The  worship  of  idols. 

Much  less  permits  he  [the  King]  (through  ail  his  Land) 
One  rag,  one  relique,  or  one  signe  to  stand 
Of  Idolism , or  idle  superstition. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

2.  A false  or  misleading  notion ; fallacy.  See 
idol,  4. 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  ulolisms , traditions,  paradoxes? 

Milton,  P.  It.,  iv.  234. 

idolistt  (i'dol-ist),  n.  [<  idol  + -*«<.]  A wor- 
shiper of  images;  an  idolater. 

I ...  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  oped  the  mouths 
Of  idolists  and  atheists.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  453. 

idolization  (Pdol-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  idolize  + 
-ation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  idolizing;  immod- 
erate veneration  or  admiration.  Also  spelled 
idolisation. 

idolize  (!'dol-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  idolized,  ppr. 
idolizing.  [<  idol  + - ize .]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
worship  as  an  idol ; make  an  idol  of. 


S.  tieeh ohm,  1881. 

[ME.,<L.  idus:  see  ide2,  ides.] 


Same 


form  < L.  Idomeneus,  Grl  ’Idoyevevg,  a king  of  idust,  n 
Crete,  the  leader  of  the  Cretans  against  Troy.]  as  *des. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  race  of  Idomeneans. 

II.  n.  One  of  a race  of  sublunary  beings,  of  ..  ...  ...  r_TT  , , T . , . ,,  . 

which  Dr.  Reid,  the  metaphysician,  pretends  to  Idyia  (l-di  ya),  n.  [NL._(also  Idya),  < Gr.  «dwa. 


The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  the  yeer. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  39. 


quote  an  account  from  the  philosopher  Anepi- 
graphus.  Having  no  peripheral  sense  except  sight,  they 
conceive  space  to  have  but  two  dimensions.  Reid,  Human 
Mind,  § 9,  Geometry  of  Visibles, 
i-dont.  A Middle  English  past  participle  of  do1. 
idonealt  (I-do'ne-al),  a.  [\  L.  idoneus,  fit,  + -al.] 
*Idoneous. 

Tho’  they  have  Parts,  with  Fortune  at  their  Will ; 

Fine  paper  too,  idoneal  Types  for  Jargon. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  403. 


fem.  of  eldug,  part,  of  Eidhai,  know,  2d  perf.  of 
*e16eiv,  know,  i6elv,  see:  see  idea.]  1.  (a)  A no- 
table genus  of  comb-bearing  jelly-fishes  or  cte- 
nophorans,  of  the  family  Beroidce.  ( b ) [ l . c.]  A 
species  of  this  genus. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  jelly-fishes  is  the 
rose-colored  idyia.  It  attains  a length  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  in  form  is  not  very  unlike  an  elongated  melon 
with  one  end  cut  square  off.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  320. 


idoneoust  (i-do'ne-us),  a. 


neo  = Pg.  It.  idoneo,  < L.  idoneus,  fit,  proper.] 
Fit;  suitable;  convenient;  adequate.  [Rare.] 
He  expresses  his  conception  and  idea  for  the  judicious 
collocation,  idoneous  and  apt  disposition,  right  casting 
and  contrivement,  of  the  several  parts  and  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  their  distinct  offices  and  uses. 

Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture. 
Especially  if,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  some  other  fit 
mineral  water  or  idoneous  liquor  be  likewise  dropped. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  806. 


2.  A genus  of  crustaceans. 

[=F. idoine=Sp. ido-  idyl  (i'dil),  n.  [Also  written  idyll;  = D.  G. 


idylle  = Dan.  idyl  - Sw.  idyll,  < F.  idylle  = Sp. . 
idilio  = Pg.  idyllio  = It.  idillio,  < L.  idyllium, 
edyllium,  < Gr.  ctdvMaov,  a short,  highly  wrought 
descriptive  poem,  mostly  on  pastoral  subjects, 
< ettSog,  a form,  shape,  figure,  image  (see  idol), 
+ dim.  term.  -i>Xhiov.]  1.  Primarily,  a poem 
descriptive  of  rural  scenes  and  events ; a pas- 
toral or  rural  poem,  like  the  idyls  of  Theocri- 
tus, Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village,”  or  Burns’s 


idyl 

“Cottar’s  Saturday  Night”:  applied  also  to 
longer  poems  of  a descriptive  and  narrative 
character,  as  Tennyson’s  “ Idylls  of  the  King,” 
and  to  prose  compositions  of  similar  purport 
treated  in  a poetic  style. 

I heard  her  turn  the  page ; she  found  a small 

bweet  Idyl,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she  read. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

[Tennyson  spells  the  word  in  both  ways,  as  here  given.] 

* [■  A*1  episode,  or  a series  of  events  or  circum- 
stances of  pastoral  or  rural  simplicity,  fit  for  an 
idyl. — 3.  In  music,  a composition,  usually  in- 
strumental, of  a pastoral  or  sentimental  char- 
acter. 

idylist,  idyllist  (i'dil-ist),  n.  [<  idyl  + -ist.l 
A writer  of  idyls;  an  idyllic  poet  or  writer ; one 
who  depicts  idyllic  or  pastoral  subjects,  as  a 
painter. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Piatt,  and  other  recent  idyl- 
Ivrts,  ...  is  natural,  sympathetic  — in  short,  thoroughly 
American.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  47. 

idyllic  (I-dil'ik),  a.  [=  F.  idyllique  (cf.  D.  G. 
idylliscli  = Dan.  Sw.  idyllisJc ) ; as  idyl  + -ic.~\ 
1.  Of  or  belonging  to  descriptive  or  pastoral 
poetry;  having  the  form  or  sentiment  of  an 
idyl.— 2.  In  sympathy  with  what  is  rural  or 
pastoral;  suitable  for  an  idyl;  fit  to  be  related 
or  described  in  an  idyl : as,  an  idyllic  custom ; 
an  idyllic  experience.  7 

idyllical  (i-dil'i-kal),  o.  l<  idyllic  + -al.]  Same 
as  idyllic. 

idyllist,  n.  See  idylist. 

ie.  A common  English  digraph,  of  various  ori- 
gin.^ (a)  It  occurs  medially  with  the  original  power  of 
, “8  *<  namely  e,  in  Held,  field,  wield,  yield,  belief,  believe, 
bier,  hefy  and  some  other  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  early  modern  English  ee,  Anglo- 
Saxon  e,  y,gt  y,  ed,  ce.  In  sieve  it  represents  an  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon  short  i.  It  also  occurs  medially  with  the 
sound  e in  brief,  chief,  grief,  niece,  piece,  relief,  relieve  re- 
prieve, retrieve,  siege,  mien,  and  other  words  of  French  and 
other  non-English  origin,  representing  in  most  of  these  an 
early  modem  English  ee,  but  an  original  French  ie.  (b)  It 
occurs  terminally  with  the  present  sound  of  long  i,  name- 
ly l,  in  hie,  lie i,  lie 2,  tie  (and  in  drie,  rie,  etc.,  obsolete 
spellings  of  dry,  rye,  etc.),  and  other  words  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  also  m pie l,  pie2  vie  (and  in  crie,  frie,  etc  ob- 
solete  spellings  of  cry,  fry,  etc.),  and  other  words  of  French 
and  other  non-EngHsh  origin;  also  terminally,  with  the 
short  sound  of  i,  m familie,  amitie,  etc., and  other  obsolete 
spellings,  where  now  -y  is  used  ( family , amity,  etc. ),  the 
plurals  (.families,  etc.),  however,  retaining  the  original  ie. 
.ine  digraph  occurs  also  in  other  words  of  different  origin 

-ie1.  See  -y i.  ' 

-ie2.  See  -y2. 

-ie3.  See  -y-K 

i.  e.  An  abbreviation  of  id  est. 

I.  E.  Inphilol.,  an  abbreviation  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean. 

ieldt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  yield. 

■if1-  [Also  -yer;  < ME.  -ier,  -yer,  -iere,  being 
the  suffix  -erf  preceded  by-i-,  formative  of  weak 
verbs  in  AS.  -ian,  ME.  -ten,  -en:  see  -e»l.]  A 
suffix  denoting  the  agent,  the  same  as  -erf  with 
an  original  verb-formative  preceding,  it  appears 
mbrazieri,  grazier,  hellier  = hillier,  and,  spelled  -yer  in 
hulyer,  another  spelling  of  hillier,  and  lovyer,  an  obsolete 
or  dialectal  variant  of  lover.  In  boivyer , lawyer,  sawyer 
the  suflix  -yer  is  slightly  different.  See  -yer. 

"ier-  (-er  ).  [X  E.  -ier,  ult.  (.  L.  -arius:  see  -er% 
and  -eer.]  Another  form  of  the  suffix  -eer,  re- 
taining  the  French  spelling,  and  occurring  in 
more  recent  words  from  the  French,  as  in  briq- 
_ adier,  halberdier,  etc.  See  -eer,  - er 2 
ier-oe  (er-o'),  n.  [Sc.,  < Gael,  iar-ogha,  a great- 
grandchild, < iar,  = Ir.  iar,  after,  + ogha  = Ir. 
ua,  a grandchild:  see  06  and  oe.]  A great- 
grandchild. [Scotch.] 
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lowing,  or  supposing  that;  on  condition  that: 
used  m introducing  a conditional  sentence  or 
clause : as,  I will  go  if  you  do ; if  he  is  there,  I 
shall  see  him.  In  logic  that  which  the  conditional  prop- 
?8111 10,n  is  such  knowledge  that  the  additional 

knowledge  of  the  fact  expressed  in  the  clause  introduced  by 
f,  w0“lli  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  expressed  in 
“ clause.  - If  A happens,  B happens,"  implies  not 

only  that  whenever  A happens  B happens,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  but  that  it  would  do  so  under  a certain 
variation  of  cn-cumstances  from  those  which  actually 
occur.  Thus i “ if  I were  to  throw  my  inkstand  on  the 
floor,  I should  spoil  the  carpet^”  and  “if  the  result  of 
throwing  the  inkstand  on  the  floor  would  be  to  spoil  the 
carpet,  I shall  not  throw  it  on  the  floor,”  may  both  be  true 
to  conflic^Itll°USl1  m logical  lorm  tlle  Propositions  appear 

“We  mote  ” he  seyde,  “be  hardy,  and  stalworthe,  and  wyse, 
Oef  we  wol  habbe  oure  lyf,  and  holde  oure  franchise.” 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  155. 

If  he  had  pes  at  euen,  he  had  non  at  morow. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  40. 

Preye  t?  “He  the  Rederes  and  Hereres  of 
this  Boke,  21/  it  plese  hem,  that  thei  wolde  preyen  to  God 
ior  me.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  316. 

Fe/e  eny  brother  or  sister  falle  in  pouert,  or  in  mischief, 
euery  brother  or  sister  shal  payen  an  halpeny  in  ye  woke 
to  ye  officers.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread.  Mat.  iv.  3. 


[If  was  formerly  often  followed  by  that. 

For  certes,  suche  a maladie 

As  I now  haue,  and  long  haue  hadde, 

It  might  make  a wise  man  madde 
If  that  it  shulde  longe  endure. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i.] 

2.  Whether:  used  in  introducing  an  object 

The  Duke  is  expected  over  immediately ; I don't  know 
if  to  stay,  or  why  he  comes.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  116. 

She’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me.  Tennyson,  Lilian. 
He  knows  at  last  if  Life  or  Death  be  best. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  vL  2. 
Q..n  I know  not  if  to  pray 

Still  to  be  what  I am,  or  yield,  and  be 
Like  all  the  other  men  I see. 

M.  Arnold,  A Summer  Night. 

3.  Although;  notwithstanding  that:  as,  I am 
honest,  if  I am  poor;  he  is  strong,  if  he  is  little. 
lj,  like  and,  out,  and  other  conjunctions,  is  sometimes  used 
as  a noun,  with  reference  to  sentences  so  beginniug. 

What,  quod  the  protectour,  thou  seruest  me  I wene  wt 
ifes  & with  andes,  I tel  the  thei  haue  so  done,  & that  I 
will  make  good  on  thy  body  traituor. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works  (1577^  p.  55. 

And  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If.  I knew  when 
seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a quarrel,  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of 
an  If,  as,  “ If  you  said  so,  then  I said  so  ” ; and  they  shook 
hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace- 
maker ; much  virtue  in  If. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 
Where  the  frail  hair-breadth  of  an  if 
Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death. 

Lowell,  To  Happiness. 

As  If.  See  asl. 

You  look 

As  if  you  held  a brow  of  much  distraction : 

Are  you  mov’d,  my  lord  ? Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

If  anything.  See  anything,  adv. 

ife,  n.  [_<  OF.  (and  F.)if,  yew,  of  Teut.  origin, 

- AS.  iw  = D.  iif,  etc. : see  yew.]  The  yew. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

ifeckst  (i-feks'),  interj.  A corrupt  form  of  in 
faith. 

Ifecks,  you  are  a pretty  little  damsel. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  7. 


Till  his  wee  curlie  John’s  ier-oe, 

When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 

The  last  sad  mournful  rites  bestow. 

Burns,  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 

if  (if),  conj.  [=  Se.  gif,  < ME.  if,  ef,  yef,  gif,  gef 
3eft.  ( gif  = OS.  ef,  of  — OFries. 

°-b  ^ 0/>  or,  if  whether,  but,  = 

OHG.  ibu,  oba,  ube,  upa,  upi,  MHG.  obe,  ob, 
op,  G.  ob,  if,  whether,  = Ieel.  if,  ef,  if,  = Goth. 
iba,  i ibai , whether,  perhaps;  with  negative,  niba, 
nibai,  if  not,  unless,  in  coxa]>.  jabai  (<.jah,  and, 
also,  + ibai,  the  contraction  of  jah  with  the 
radical  i explaining  the  other  Teut.  forms  with 
initial  o or  «),  if;  orig.  the  dat.  or  instr.  ease 
( oo the  condition’)  of  a noun  represented  by 
OHG.  iba,  condition,  stipulation,  doubt,  = Icel. 
if,  ef,  neut.,  ifi,  efi,  m.,  doubt,  hesitation,  > ifa, 
efa,  v.,  doubt,  = Sw.  jaf,  an  exception,  chal- 
lenge, > jdfva,  make  an  exception  against,  chal- 
lenge. The  notion  to  which  Horne  Tooke  gave 
cummcy,  that  if,  AS.  gif,  was  orig.  the  impv. 
ot  the  verb  give  (AS.  gifan,  impv.  gif),  in  the 
assumed  sense  of  ‘grant,  suppose,’  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.]  1.  In  case  that;  granting,  al- 


i-feret,  adv.  [ME.,  also  ifeere,  yfere,  etc.:  see 
vn  fere,  under  feerf]  Together:  same  as  in  fere 
(which  see,  under  feer1). 

Than  ferde  thei  alle  forth  i-fere  fayn  of  here  Hues. 

William  o/Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2817. 
And  save  hire  browes  joyneden  ifeere, 

Ther  was  no  lakke  in  oght  I kan  espien. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  813. 

:i-ferous.  See  -ferous. 

i-fett.  A Middle  English  past  participle  offefl. 

-l-form.  See  -form. 

ifrit  (if-rit'),  n.  Same  as  afrit. 

:i-fy.  See  -fy. 

1 gad  (i-gad'j,  interj.  Same  as  egad. 

They  refus'd  it,  I gad,  the  silly  Rognes. 

Buckingham,  The  Rehearsal,  ii.  3. 
If  that  be  all,  said  I,  e’en  burn  your  Play : 

I gad  l we  know  all  that  as  well  as  they. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Phaedra. 

Igdrasil,  n.  See  Tgdrasil. 
ighef,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  eye  1. 
ightt.  A Middle  English  form  of  ought,  obso- 
lete preterit  of  owe. 

igloo  (igTo),  n.  [Eskimo.]  1.  Among  the  Es- 
kimos, a dome-shaped  hut,  usually  built  of 


ignify 

shaped  blocks  of  hard  snow,  with  a window 

® Jn6  °*  In  huts  used  as  winter 

residences  the  entrance  is  protected  by  means  of  a smaller 
hut,  sometimes  called  a storm-igloo. 

A’ljplw  is  usually  built  of  snow.  The  word,  however, 
SI  as  thelr  [Eskimos’]  houses  consist  of  a 

tw1!,  ’ ? 80  meanB  room-  Sometimes,  at  points 

9ccuI»ed  during  the  winter  mmiths, 
st,ones>  and  moss  piled  up  around  and 
over  them,  so  that  when  covered  by  the  winter  snows  they 
make  very  comfortable  dwellings.  y 

W.  H.  Gilder,  Schwatka’s  Search,  p.  266. 
Hence— 2.  The  excavation  which  a seal  makes 
. 111  snow  over  its  breathing-hole.  See  seal 
lgnarot  (ig-na'ro),  n.  [It.,  = Sp.  Pg.  ignaro, 
ignorant,  < L.  ignarus,  not  knowing,  ignorant,  < 
in-,  not,  + * gnaruSy  knowing,  acquainted:  see 
ignorant,  ignore.]  An  ignorant  fellow ; a block- 
head. 

This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  place 
And  foster  father  of  the  Gyaunt  dead  • 

His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  viii.  31. 
intolerable  insolence  in  such  ignaroes  to  chal- 
lenge this  for  Popery,  which  they  understood  not. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Cmsar,  mi 
(ig-na'shan),  a.  [<  L.  Ignatius  (see 
def.)  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Igna- 
tius, bishop  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  martyred  at  Rome  under  Trajan  about 

fehatian  episties,  epistles  under  the 
St  ^gnptm.s’  e*lstmg  >n  three  different  forms  or 
tomPw’fn  tIle  extant  only  in  a Syriac  version,  con- 
tain three  eP'stles»  to  Tolycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
to  the  Romans ; the  second,  or  shorter  Greek  form  (found 
Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  translations), 
consists  of  the  same  tiu-ee  epistles  in  a fuller  text,  with  ad- 
the  Smyrnmans,  Magnesians,  Phfla- 
and  Trallians;  the  third,  or  longer  Greek  recen- 
ex!sl!n8  1“  Eatm),  presents  in  a still  longer  form 
all  seven  epistles  already  named,  together  with  six  others. 

£ot?“  'va.3  known  In  the  Eastern  Church  from 
tn  « times,  and  continued  in  circulation  side  by  side  with 
the  thn-d  form  after  the  latter  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
Western  Church  the  third  form  was  the  only  one  known 
for  many  centuries.  The  strong  assertions  of  these  epistles 
m favor  of  episcopacy  caused  continental  Protestants  in 
m tbTflSt  hhifet  S7  to  re8ard  them  with  suspicion,  and 
halif  of,the  seventeenth  century  a vehement  con- 
tmyersy  was  kept  up  between  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
tenans,  especially  m England,  as  to  their  genuineness  The 
th^0vtersyowa-s  reyive|t  a«ain  in  the  present  centmy,  'when 
the  first  or  Synac  fonn  of  the  epistles  became  known. 

Ignatius  bean  (ig-na'shus  hen).  See  St.  Iqna- 
_ ttus’  beans,  under  bean 1. 

t[inayus  (ig-na'vus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ignavus  (> 
It.  Fg.  ignavo),  inactive,  lazy,  < in-,  not,  + *qna- 
vus,  navus,  busy, diligent.]  1.  The  specific  name 
ot  the  eagle-owl,  Bubo  ignavus. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
. genus  of  mammals.  Klein. 
igneo-aqueous  (ig//ne-o-a'kwe-us),  a.  [<  L.  ig- 
neus,  of  fire,  + aqua,  water:  'see  aqueous.]  In 
gw/.,  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  fire  and  wa- 
ter : thus,  ashes  thrown  from  a volcano  into 
water  and  there  deposited  in  a stratified  form 
might  properly  he  said  to  he  of  iqneo-a queous 
origin. 

igneous  (ig'ne-us),  a.  [=  F . igne  = Sp.  igneo  = 

I g.  It.  tgneo,  < L.  igneus,  of  fire,  fiery,  burning,  < 
tgms,  fire,  = Skt.  agni,  fire.]  1.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  having  the  nature  of,  or  resem- 
cling  fire:  as,  igneous  particles ; igneous  appear- 
ances. — 2.  Produced  through  the  agency  of 
heat,  or  as  the  result  of  volcanic  and  eruptive 
forces : used  in  geology  in  contradistinction  to 
aqueous.  A rock  has  an  igneous  origin  when  it  has  been 
discharged  from  a volcano ; it  has  an  aqueous  origin  when 
deposited  from  water.  All  aqueous  rocks  are  made  up  of 
the  debris  of  igneous  ones,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
are  the  result  of  organic  agencies  — that  is,  such  as  have 
been  formed  through  the  agency  of  plants  or  animals 
Some  rocks,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  of  both  aqueous 
and  igneous  origin,  as  when  volcanic  ashes  are  thrown 
into  water,  and  deposited  in  a stratified  form.— Igneous 
fusion.  See  fusion.  6 

ign6SC6Ht  (ig-nes  6nt),  a.  and.  n.  [X  L.  ignes- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  ignescere,  take  fire,  kindle,  burn, 

< ignis,  fire : see  igneous.]  I.  a.  Taking  or 
giving  out  fire ; emitting  sparks  of  fire  when 
struck, as  with  steel;  scintillating:  as ,iqnescent 
stones.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  Anything  that  emits  sparks;  specifi- 
cally, a stone  or  mineral  that  gives  out  sparks 
when  struck  with  steel  or  iron.  [Rare.] 

Many  other  stones,  besides  this  class  of  ignescents,  pro- 
duce  a real  scintillation  when  struck  against  steel. 

Fourcroy  (trans.). 

ignes  fatui.  Plural  of  ignis  fatuus. 
ignicolist  (ig-nik'o-list),  n.  [X  L.  ignis , fire,  + 
colere,  worship,  + E.  -isf]  A worshiper  of  fire. 
[Rare.] 

In  whatever  region  of  the  Earth  this  infatuated  race  of 
Jgmcoli8ts  took  up  their  abode,  the  sacred  fire  immedi- 
ately began  to  burn.  Maurice , Ruins  of  Babylon,  ii.  26. 

ignifyt  (ig'ni-fi),  V.  t.  [<  L.  ignis , fire,  + - ficare . 
s Jcicerc,  make : see  -fy.]  To  make  into  fire. 


ignify 

The  ignified  part  of  matter  was  formed  into  the  body  of 
the  sun.  Stuheley,  Patoographia  Sacra,  p.  20. 

ignigenous  (ig-nij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  igmgenus, 
fire-producing,  < ignis,  fire,  + -genus,  producing: 
see  -genous.]  Engendered  in  or  by  fire.  Bailey, 
1731. 

ignipotent  (ig-nip'o-tent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  igni- 
potente  (cf.  It.  ignipossente),  < L.  ignipoten(t-)s, 
an  epithet  of  Vulcan,  < ignis,  fire,  + poten{t-)s, 
mighty:  see  potent.]  Presiding  over  fire ; hav- 
ing the  force  or  effect  of  fire. 

Vulcan  is  called  the  power  ignipotent. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Homer. 

It  drives,  ignipotent,  through  every  vein, 

Hangs  on  the  heart,  and  burns  around  the  brain. 

Savage,  On  the  Recovery  of  a Lady. 

ignipunctllfe  (ig-ni-pungk'tur),  n.  [<  L.  ignis, 
fire,  + punctura,  puncture.]  In  surg.,  punc- 
ture with  a red-hot  styliform  cautery. 

Each  gland  should  be  treated  by  ignipuncture. 

Medical  News,  LIII.  216. 

ignis  fatuus  (ig'nis  fat'u-us) ; pi.  ignes  fatui 
(ig'nez  fat'u-i).  [NL.,  lit.* fool’s  fire/ i.  e.  illu- 
sive fire,  a term  first  used  in  the  ML.  or  NL.  pe- 
riod: L.  ignis,  fire  ; fatuus , foolish:  see  igneous 
and  fatuous .]  A feeble  light  that  sometimes 
appears  in  summer  and  autumn  nights,  flit- 
ting in  the  air  a little  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  chiefly  in  marshy  places,  near  stagnant 
waters,  or  in  churchyards,  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  small 
jets  of  gas  (carbureted  or  phosphureted  hydrogen)  gener- 
ated by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
It  has  been  popularly  known  in  England  by  such  names 
as  will-o’-the-wisp,  from  its  resemblance  to  a lighted  wisp 
of  straw.  Jack-o’-lantern , corpse-candle,  kit-of-the-candle- 
stick,  etc.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  general  drain- 
age of  swamp-lands,  the  ignis  fatuus  was  an  ordinary 
phenomenon  in  the  marshy  districts  of  England.  It  is 
still  regarded  by  the  peasantry  with  superstitious  awe,  as 
of  evil  portent,  or  as  the  treacherous  signal  of  evil  spirits 
seeking  to  lure  benighted  travelers  to  destruction. 

In  a dark  night,  if  an  ignis  fatuus  do  but  precede  us, 
the  glaring  of  its  lesser  flames  does  so  amuse  our  eyes 
that  we  follow  it  into  rivers  and  precipices. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  2 

A light  which  illuminates  centuries  must  be  more  than 
an  ignis  fatuus.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  iii.  § 2. 

ignitability  (ig-m-ta-tiil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ignitable  : 

see  -b ility.]  See  ignitibility. 
ignitable  (ig-nl'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ignite  + -able.'] 
See  ignitible. 

ignite  (ig-nit/),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ignited,  ppr. 
igniting.  [<  L.  ignitus,  pp.  of  ignire,  set  on  fire, 
make  red-hot,  < ignis,  fire : see  igneous.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  kindle  or  set  on  fire ; cause  to 
burn : as,  to  ignite  a match. — 2.  To  make  in- 
candescent; cause  to  glow  or  scintillate  with 
heat:  as,  to  ignite  iron;  in  chem.,  to  heat  in- 
tensely; roast. 

A mode  of  forming  nails,  and  the  shafts  of  screws,  by 
pinching  or  pressing  ignited  rods  of  iron  between  indented 
rollers.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  384. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  fire ; begin  to  bum. 

A fuzee  fell  upon  the  hot  sand  and  ignited. 

^ It.  Richardson,  Travels  in  Sahara. 

igniter  (ig-ni'ter),  n.  [<  ignite  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  ignites ; specifically,  a sig- 
nal-holder having  a piston  in  the  end  for  ignit- 
ing a blue-light  by  compression. 

An  infernal  machine  is  a device  containing  an  explosive 
or  highly  combustible  substance,  and  provided  with  a time 
exploder  or  igniter.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.f  I.  VII.  187. 

ignitibility  (ig-nl-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».  [Also  ignita- 
bility; < ignitible : see  -biiity.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing ignitible  : as,  the  ignitibility  of  timber, 
ignitible  (ig-ni'ti-bl),  a.  [Also  ignitable;  < ig- 
nite + -ible.]  Capable  of  being  ignited. 

Now  such  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  sulphureous  or  ig- 
nitible parts  within  them,  and  those  strike  best  which 
^abound  most  in  them.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

ignition  (ig-nish'on),  n.  [<  P.  ignition  = Sp. 
ignicion  = Pg.  igniqSo  = It.  ignizione,  < L.  as  if 
*ignitio(n-),<.  ignire,  set  on  fire:  see  ignite.]  1. 
The  act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire. 
Bailey. — 2.  Means  of  igniting;  provision  for  fir- 
ing. [Rare.] 

This  arm  [the  breech-loading  percussion-gun]  is  one  of 
the  first  in  which  cartridges  containing  their  own  ignition 
were  used.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  101. 

3.  The  state  of  being  ignited ; a burning. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  . . . is  represented  in  his  fury  to  have 
condemned  the  volume  to  a public  ignition. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  284. 

4.  In  chem. , the  process  of  roasting  or  intensely 
heating  a substance. 

ignivomoust  (ig-niv'o-mus),  a.  [=  P.  ignivome 
= Sp.  ignivomo  -■  Pg.  It.  ignivomo,  < LL.  igni- 
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vomus,  vomiting  fire,  < L.  ignis,  fire,  + vomere, 
vomit.]  Vomiting  fire. 

Volcanos  and  ignivomou-s  mountains  . . . are  some  of 
the  most  terrible  shocks  of  the  globe. 

^ Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iii.  3. 

ignobility  (ig-no-bil'i-ti),  it.  [=  ME.  igno- 
bylite,  < OF.  ignobilite,  P.  ignobilite  = Sp.  igno- 
bilidad  = Pg.  ignobilidade  = It.  ignobilitd,  igno- 
biltd,  < L.  ignobilita(t-)s,  want  of  fame,  obscu- 
rity, low  origin,  < ignobilis,  unknown  to  fame : 
see  ignoble.]  The  quality  of  being  ignoble,  in 
any  sense;  low  birth  or  condition;  humble  sta- 
tion; ignobleness;  meanness. 

His  ignobylite  or  vnwortliines  was  torned  in  to  sublym- 
ite  and  heyth.  Holy  Hood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  161. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a very  poor  man's  son, 

. . . would  sport  with  his  ignobility. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Its  [self-devotion’s]  object,  whether  described  simply  as 
the  service  of  the  suffering  and  ignoble,  or  as  the  service 
of  God  manifested  in  suffering  and  ignobility,  is  one  which 
the  philosophic  Greek  would  scarcely  have  recognized  as 
a form  of  the  ko.\6v. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 259. 

The  sense  of  the  ignobility  of  Egoism  adds  force  to  that 
recoil  from  it  which  this  perception  of  the  conflict  with 
duty  naturally  causes. 

II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  178. 

ignoble  (ig-no'bl),  a.  [<  P.  ignoble  = Sp.  ig- 
noble, innoble  = Pg.  ignobil  = It.  ignobile,  < L. 
ignobilis,  unknown,  unknown  to  fame,  obscure, 
low-born,  < in-  priv.  + ignobilis,  nobilis,  known, 
illustrious,  noble : see  in-'A  and  noble.]  1.  Not 
noble ; not  illustrious ; of  low  birtb  or  station. 

You  must  all  confess 
That  I was  not  ignoble  of  descent. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Not  honorable  or  worthy;  mean  in  charac- 
ter or  quality ; of  no  consideration  or  value. 

This  Clermont  is  a mean  and  ignoble  place,  having  no 
memorable  thing  therein.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  23. 

Go  1 if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  211. 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 

Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil’d  with  all  ignoble  use. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 
The  ignoble  noble,  the  unmanly  man, 

The  beast  below  the  beast  in  hrutishness. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  138. 

3.  In  some  technical  uses,  lacking  distinction; 
of  low  grade;  of  little  esteem.  Specifically  applied 
— (a)  In  falconry,  to  those  short-winged  hawks,  as  species 
of  A stur  or  Accipiter,  which  chase  or  rake  after  the  quarry : 
in  distinction  from  the  noble  or  long-winged  falcons,  which 
stoop  to  the  quarry  at  a single  swoop.  See  hawkl.  ( b ) In 
ornith.,  also  to  those  birds  of  prey,  as  buzzards,  harriers, 
or  eagles,  which  are  not  used  in  falconry.  = Syn.  1.  Ple- 
beian, vulgar.— 2.  Dishonorable,  degraded,  contemptible, 
low-lived. 

ignoblet  (ig-no'bl),  v.  t.  [<  ignoble , a.]  To 
make  ignoble  or  vile;  degrade ; disgrace ; bring 
into  disrepute. 

Making  a perambulation  or  pilgrimage  about  the  north- 
ern seas,  and  ignobling  manie  shores  and  points  of  land  by 
• shipwreck.  Bacon,  Discourse  in  Pray  se  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ignobleness  (ig-no'bl-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  ignoble  or  bumble;  un- 
worthiness ; meanness. 

The  low  stoopings  and  descents  of  the  holy  Jesus  to  the 
nature  of  a man,  ...  to  the  ignobleness  of  a servant. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  67. 

Among  those  which  I hope  to  be  able  to  explain  when 
I have  thought  of  them  more  are  the  laws  which  relate 
to  nobleness  and  ignobleness ; that  ignobleness  especially 
which  we  commonly  call  “vulgarity.” 

Buskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  iii.  9. 

ignobly  (ig-no'bli),  adv.  In  an  ignoble  manner ; 
unworthily;  dishonorably;  meanly;  basely:  as, 
ignobly  born ; the  troops  fled  ignobly. 

York,  then,  which  had  the  regency  in  France, 

They  force  the  king  ignobly  to  displace. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

ignominious  (ig-no-min'i-us),  a.  [=  F.  igno- 
minieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ignominioso , < L.  ignomi- 
niosusf  disgraceful,  shameful,  < ignominia,  dis- 
grace: see  ignominy. ] 1.  Marked  witb  igno- 

miny; incurring  or  attended  witb  disgrace ; de- 
grading ; shameful ; infamous : as,  ignominious 
punishment ; ignominious  intrigues. 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I wear ; . . . 

With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms. 

Shak.,  1 Hen. VI.,  iv.  1. 

Thus  doth  soft  pleasure  but  abuse  the  minde, 

And,  making  one  to  servile  thoughts  descend, 

Doth  make  the  body  weake,  the  judgement  blinde, 

An  hateful  life,  an  ignominious  end. 

Stirling , To  Prince  Henry,  Son  of  James  I. 

The  blundering  weapon  recoiled  and  gave  the  valiant 
Kip  an  ignominious  kick,  which  laid  him  prostrate  with 
uplifted  heels  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  113. 


ignorance 

2.  Deserving  ignominy;  despicable  in  charac- 
ter; contemptible. 

One  single,  . . . obscure,  ignominious  projector.  Swift. 
= Syn.  Disgraceful,  opprobrious,  disreputable.  See  igno- 
miny. 

ignominiously  (ig-no-min'i-us-li),  adv . In  an 
ignominious  manner ; so  as  to  impart  or  incur 
disgrace;  degradingly;  basely, 
ignominy  (ig'no-min-i),  n.  [Formerly  also 
contr.  ignomy , q.  v. ; < F.  ignominie  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  ignominia , < L.  ignominia , disgrace,  dis- 
honor, ignominy,  < in-  priv.  + Agnomen , nomen 
(- in -),  name, fame,  renown : see  nomen , nominal .] 

1.  Infliction  of  disgrace  or  dishonor;  the  state 
of  being  degraded  or  held  in  contempt;  in- 
famy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honour  after 
their  defeat ; yours  with  ignominy  after  conquest. 

Addison. 

What  was  before  me — the  magic  vista  of  romance,  or 
the  bitter  ignominy  of  a snub?  Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  662. 

2.  That  which  brings  disgrace  or  shameful  re- 
proach ; a cause  or  source  of  dishonor. 

Death,  which  Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  called  the  very 
disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vi. 

= Syn.  1.  Obloquy,  Opprobrium,  Infamy,  Ignominy.  These 
words  all  started  from  the  idea  of  one’s  being  talked  about 
shamefully,  so  that  one’s  name  or  fame  is  in  great  dis- 
honor. Obloquy  still  stays  at  that  point ; opprobrium  has 
taken  up  somewhat  of  the  general  idea  of  being  held  in  con- 
tempt, whether  the  contempt  is  expressed  or  not ; infamy 
carries  the  evil  repute  to  an  extreme,  abhorrence  and 
loathing  being  now  a part  of  the  idea ; ignominy  expresses 
that  peculiarly  passive  state  of  being  in  disgrace  by  which 
one  is  despised  and  neglected,  or  it  may  express  the  result 
of  official  treatment,  judicial  action,  or  personal  conduct. 
Ignominy  may  he  supposed  to  be  the  state  most  humbling 
and  painful  to  the  person  concerned. 

ignomioust,  a.  A contraction  of  ignominious , 
like  ignomy  for  ignominy. 

As  lately  lifting  up  the  leaves  of  worthy  writers’  works,  . . . 
Wherein,  as  well  as  famous  facts,  ignomious  placed  are. 
Wherein  the  just  reward  of  both  is  manifestly  shown. 

Peele,  Sir  Clyomon,  Prol. 

ignomyf,  n.  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of 
ignominy. 

The  one  of  which  doth  bring  eternall  fame, 

The  other  ignomie  and  dastard  shame. 

Mir.  for  Mags,  p.  765. 

ignoramus  (ig-no-ra'mus).  [L.,  lit.  we  take  no 
notice  of  (it),  first  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  igno- 
rare , be  ignorant  of,  take  no  notice  of,  ignore : 
see  ignore.']  1.  In  law , an  indorsement,  mean- 
ing ‘we  ignore  it/  which  a grand  jury  for- 
merly made  on  a bill  presented  to  it  for  in- 
quiry, when  there  was  not  evidence  to  support 
the  charges,  by  virtue  of  which  indorsement  all 
proceedings  were  stopped,  and  the  accused  per- 
son was  discharged.  It  is  now  superseded  in  some 
States  by  the  phrase  “not  a true  bill,”  or  “ not  found  ” ; 
but  the  jury  is  still  said  to  ignore  the  hill  or  the  indict- 
ment. The  indorsement  “ ignoramus”  on  a bill  returned  by 
a grand  jury  properly  implied  no  more  than  that  the  jury 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  pursue  the  matter ; but  it  was 
often  taken  as  an  indication  of  ignorance  or  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  jury,  thus  leading  to  the  present  familiar 
use  as  an  English  noun.  Also  used  attrihutively. 

And  I haue  seene  the  best,  yea,  naturall  Italians,  not 
onely  stagger,  hut  euen  sticke  faste  in  the  myre,  and  at 
last  giue  it  ouer,  or  giue  their  verdict  with  an  Ignoramus. 

Florio,  It.  Diet.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  5. 
Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors : 

And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

2.  n.  An  ignorant  person;  especially,  one  who 
lacks  necessary  knowledge;  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 

0 Ignoramus  in  the  Law  ! Can  you  bring  an  Action  of 
Theft  for  Trover  or  Conversion,  or  for  one  that  having 
borrow’d  a Thing  forswears  it,  that  puts  a Trick  upon  one, 
by  some  such  Artifice  ? 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  274. 

If  ever  you  find  an  ignoramus  in  place  and  power,  . . . 
I dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a dose  as  you  give  him, 
he  shall  readily  take  it  down,  and  admit  the  commenda- 
tion, though  he  cannot  believe  the  thing  ! 

^ South,  Sermons,  II.  335. 

ignorance  (ig'no-rans),  n.  [<  ME.  ignorance , < 
OF.  ignorance , F.  "ignorance  = Pr.  ignorantia , 
ignoransa  = Sp.  Pg.  ignorancia  — It.  ignoranza , 
< L.  ignorantia , want  of  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion, < ignoran(t-)s , not  knowing : see  ignorant.] 
Tbe  state  of  being  ignorant ; want  of  knowledge 
in  general,  or  concerning  some  particular  mat- 
ter; tbe  condition  of  not  being  cognizant,  in- 
formed, or  aware. 

And  how  much  are  we  hound  to  God,  that  he  hath  de- 
livered us  from  these  gross  ignorances ! 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 
O,  answer  me ; 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 


ignorance 

II  ?rcac,h:  “y  dear  Bir>  a crusade  against  ignorance;  estab- 
lisii  and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  common  peo- 
Ple-  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  45. 

Acquired  knowledge  asserts  itself,  and  will  not  let  us 
see  as  we  saw  in  the  day  of  our  ignorance. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  400. 

Ignorance  (more  properly,  ignoration)  of  the  elench 

See  ignoration. 

ignorancyt,  n.  Same  as  ignorance. 

So  sore  haue  our  false  prophets  brought  ye  people  out 
ol  their  wittes,  & haue  wrapped  them  in  darcknes,  and 
liaue  rocked  them  in  blyndnes  and  ignorauncy. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  157. 

ignorant  (ig'no-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  igno- 
rant, < OP.  ignorant,  P.  ignorant  = Pr.  ignorans 
= pP-  Pg-  It.  ignorante,  < L.  ignoran(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  ignorare,  have  no  knowledge  of,  be  ignorant: 
s oo  ignore.]  X,  a . 1.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in 
general,  or  eoncerning  some  particular  matter: 
umnstructed  or  uninformed;  untaught;  unen- 
lightened. 

I am  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  in  what  sea  that  island 
standeth  whereof  I write  so  long  a treatise. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Bed.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  9. 
They  be  ignorant  of  poesie  that  call  such  long  tales  by 
the  name  of  Epitaphes ; they  might  better  call  them  Ele- 
«les-  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  46. 

Fools,  alike  ignorant  of  man  and  God ! 

Browning,  iting  and  Book,  I.  319. 
The  Dutch  governor  was  at  this  time  (1781)  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  a war  between  Englan  d and  Hol- 
land-  Lecky,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

2.  Keeping  one  in  ignorance.  [Rare.] 

I beseech  you, 

It  yon  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 

Thereof  to  be  inform’d,  imprison  it  not 

In  ignorant  concealment.  Shah.,  W.  T.  i.  2. 

3f.  Unconscious ; unaware. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I fear  not  shame.  Dryden. 

4f.  Done  unconsciously  or  innocently;  unknown 
to  one’s  self  as  being1  of  the  kind  mpmf.irmAd 
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to  one  s self  as  being  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

Alas ! what  ignorant  sin  have  I committed  ? 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

5.  Showing  want  of  knowledge;  arising  from 
or  caused  by  ignorance : as,  an  ignorant  pro- 
ceeding ; ignorant  remarks. 

Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 
~Syn.  1.  Ignorant,  Illiterate,  Unlettered,  Unlearned  un- 
educated. Ignorant  is  the  most  general  of  these  words 
(as,  he  is  an  ignorant  fellow),  except  where  it  is  limited  to 
some  subj  ect  or  point  (as,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world). 
Illiterate  means  not  having  read  or  studied,  or,  specifically 
not  able  to  read.  The  illiterate  are  presumably  ignorant 
outside  of  their  own  work,  but  not  necessarily  so  • the  iq- 
norant  are  necessarily  illiterate.  In  modern  times  it  is  as 
reprehensible  to  be  illiterate  as  to  be  ignorant.  Unlettered 
is  used  sometimes  for  illiterate  and  sometimes  for  un- 
with  corresponding  m easures  of  blam e.  Unlearn- 
ed,— that  is,  not  learned  — is,  like  ignorant,  either  general 
or  special:  as,  to  be  unlearned  in  theology ; as  learning  is 
the  privilege  of  few,  it  is  not  especially  blameworthy  to  be 
even  generally  unlearned. 

_ , Man,  proud  man ! 

Dress’d  in  a little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assur’d. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 
The  illiterate  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages  revived  To- 
tems in  the  form  of  armorial  bearings. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  203. 
That  unlettered,  small-knowing  soul. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 
When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  per- 
ceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they 
marveiled.  Acts 

This  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light 
and  whimsical.  AddiSm. 

Il.t  n.  A person  who  is  untaught  or  unin- 
formed; one  who  is  unlettered  or  unskilled;  an 
ignoramus. 

Yon  are  a herd  of  hypocritical  proud  ignorants. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  2. 

I that  was  ere  while  the  ignorant,  the  loyterer,  on  the 
sudden  by  his  permission  am  now  granted  to  know  some- 
thing. Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Ignorantine  (ig-no-ran'tinj,  n.  [<  F.  ignoran- 
tin,  < NL.  Ignorantinus , < L.  ignoran(t-)s,  igno- 
rant.] 1.  A name  of  the  Brethren  of  Saint- 
Jean-de-Dieu,  an  order  founded  in  1495. — 2 
# See  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
lgnorantism  (ig'no-ran-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  igno- 
rantisme=  Sp.  ignorantismo ; < ignorant  + -ism.] 

^ Same  as  obscurantism. 

ignorantist  (ig'no-ran-tist),  n.  [=  F.  ignoran- 
tiste  = Sp.  ignorantista  ; < ignorant  + - ist .] 

^ Same  as  obscurant. 

ignorantly  (ig'no-rant-li),  adv.  In  an  ignorant 
manner;  without  knowledge,  instruction,  or 
information : opposed  to  designedly. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I 
★unto  you.  Acts  xvii  23 

ignoration  (ig-no-ra' shop),  n.  [=  Sp.  ignora- 
cion,  < L.  ignoratio(n-),  ignorance,  < ignorare , 
not  to  know:  see  ignore .]  A want  of  precise 
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discrimination  of  an  object  from  others ; the  re- 
fraining from  precisely  specifying  what  a pro- 
posed object  of  imagination  shall  be.— ignora- 
tion of  coordinates,  {a)  A method  in  analytical  geome- 
try in  which  a single  letter  represents  that  quantity  which 
being  equated  to  zero  gives  the  equation  to  any  given  line 
circle,  or  other  locus.  (5)  The  dynamical  theory  of  gen- 
eralized coordinates.- Ignoration  of  the  elench  (igno- 
iatio  elenchi),  in  logic,  a fallacy  which  consists  in  refuting 
not  the  position  of  the  antagonist,  but  another  more  or 
less  similar  position.  Thus,  if  one  party  maintains  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  base  the  definition  of  a word  upon  its 
derivation,  and  the  other  party  replies  by  showing  that 
derivations  frequently  throw  great  light  upon  the  mean- 
. ln8s  of  words,  this  reply  is  an  ignoration  of  the  elench. 

Ignore  (ig-nor'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ignored. 
ppr.  ignoring.  [=  D.  ignoreren  = G.  ignoriren  == 
Dan.  ignorere  = Sw.  ignorera , < F.  ignorer  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ignorar  = It.  ignorare,  < L.  ignorare, 
have  no  knowledge  of,  mistake,  take  no  notice 
of,  ignore,  < ignarus,  not  knowing,  < in-  priv. 
+ gnarus,  knowing  (Gr.  yvupi&iv,  make  known), 
< *gno-scere,no-scere,  = Gr. ytyvaxmeiv  =E.  know: 
see  know.]  1.  Not  to  know;  be  ignorant  of. 

Brute  and  irrational  barbarians,  who  may  be  supposed 
rather  to  ignore  the  being  of  God  than  deny  it. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  56. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  i>y  without  notice ; treat  as 
if  not  known ; shut  the  eyes  to ; leave  out  of  ac- 
count ; disregard : as,  to  ignore  facts. 

Ignoring  Italy  under  our  feet. 

And  seeing  things  before,  behind. 

Mrs.  Browning,  First  News  from  Villafranca. 
The  moral  law,  ignoring  all  vicious  conditions,  defects 
and  incapacities,  prescribes  the  conduct  of  ail  ideal  hu- 
manity.  ff.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  70. 

3.  In  law,  to  throw  out  as  being  unsupported 
. by  evidence.  See  ignoramus,  1. 
ignorement  (ig-nor  'ment),  n.  [<  ignore  + 

-ment.]  The  act  of  ignoring,  or  the  state  of 
being  ignored.  Imp.  Diet. 
ignosciblet  (ig-nos'i-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  ignoscibilis, 
pardonable,  < L.  ignoscere,  pardon,  forgive,  ex- 
cuse, < in-  priv.  + *gnoscere,  noseer e,  know;  cf. 
ignore.']  Pardonable.  E.  Phillips,  1706 
ignotet  (ig-not'),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  igno- 
to,  \ L.  ignotus , unknown,  (.  in-  priv.  + *gnotus, 
notus,  known,  pp.  of  *gnoscere,  noscere  = E. 
know.]  I.  a.  Unknown;  obscure. 

Shall  such  very  ignote  and  contemptible  pretenders  be 
allowed  a place  among  the  most  renowned  of  poetick 
writers  ? E.  Phillips,  Theatrum  Poeticum,  Pref.  (1675) 

II.  n.  An  unknown  person. 

Their  judgement  was,  the  girts  of  peace  were  slack,  but 
not  broken.  This  is  couched  in  the  admonitions  of  an 
ignote  unto  King  James. 

Bp.  Eacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  169. 

iguana  (i-gwa'na),  n.  [NL.,  E.,  etc.,  E.  also 
guana,  formerly  guano, _ < Sp.  iguana,  from  the 
native  Carib  name,  given  variously  as  igoa- 
na,  hiuana,  yuana.]  1.  A large  lizard  of  the 


Iguvine 

and  species  closely  related  to  it,  such  as  the  naked-necked 
iguana  of  South  America,  I.  delicatissima,  and  the  horned 
iguana  of  San  Domingo,  I.  comuta. 
lguanian  (i-gwa'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  an  iguana ; belonging  or 
relating  to  the  Iguanidce. 

The  lguanian  lizards  are  lower  than  the  Acrodont. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  113. 

II.  n.  An  iguana,  or  some  similar  lizard. 

Also  iguanoid. 

iguanid  (i-gwan'id),  n.  A lizard  of  the  family 

Iguanidce. 

Iguanidae  (ii?wan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Iguana 
~ldce. J A family  of  lizards  of  the  super- 
family Agamoidea  and  order  Lacertilia,  typified 
by  the  genus  Iguana.  The  family  was  formerly  of 
larger  extent  than  now,  including  acrodant  forms  now 
referred  to  Aganadce.  Its  distinctive  character  is  the 
pleurodont  dentition.  The  species  are  characteristically 
American,  and  chiefly  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
5J}.»  J 1 4°  ?,®nera  °.ccur  in  Madagascar,  and  one  in  the 

I*  13 1 Islands.  The  typical  forms  have  a compressed  bodv 
and  are  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life ; others,  like  the  so- 
called  horned  toads,  have  a flattened  form  and  are  of  ter- 
restrial habits ; a few  are  aquatic.  Some  attain  a length 
0tA  °-T  ,A  Prominent  feature  of  many  of  these  liz- 

ards is  the  development  of  dermal  appendages  in  the  form 
of  spines  and  crest  along  the  back  and  elsewhere.  The 
flesh  of  some  is  an  important  article  of  food.  Leading  gen- 
era  of  this  family,  besides  Iguana , are  Polychrus,  Cyclu- 
ra,  Basiltscus,  Phry nosoma,  Sceloporus,  Crotaphytus,  Hol- 
brook m etc.  By  some  Anolis  is  also  referred  to  the  fam- 
ily, while  by  others  it  is  considered  typical  of  a peculiar 
{an?yy  -inolida*  or  Anolididce.  The  species  found  in  the 
united  States  are  all  comparatively  small  and  inoffensive 
lizards,  such  as  the  common  fence-lizard,  the  so-called 
chameleon,  the  horned  toads,  etc.  See  cuts  under  Basilis- 
> cus,  Cyclura,  and  iguana. 

iguaniform  (i-gwan'i-form),  a.  [<  iguana  + L. 
Jorma,  form.]  Resembling  an  iguana;  igua- 
man. 

Iguanodon  (i:gwan'p-don),  n.  [NL.,  < iguana 
+ Ur.  oiiovc  (odour-)  = E.  tooth.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  fossil  family  Iguanodontida 3 : 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  teeth  to 
those  of  Iguana.  The  species,  of  which  several  are 
described,  were  of  gigantic  size,  some  being  30  feet  long. 
They  stood  up  on  their  hind  limbs,  which  were  long  and 
strong  111  comparison  with  the  fore  limbs;  the  latter 
were  used  for  prehension  rather  than  for  locomotion, 
ihe  tail  was  long  and  heavy,  serving  to  steady  the  ani- 
mal in  the  erect  posture  and  for  swimming.  The  best- 
preserved  specimen,  an  almost  perfect  skeleton,  is  that  of 
/.  bermssartensis,  found  in  Belgium,  which,  as  mounted, 
stands  14  feet  high  and  covers  a horizontal  line  28  feet 
long. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A species  or  a specimen  of  the  genus 
Iguanodon  or  family  Iguanodontidce.  The  name 
is  also  loosely  used  for  many  related  reptiles,  being  thus 
. almost  synonymous  with  dinosaur  or  dinosaurian. 

lguanodont  (i-gwan'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  iguan- 
oclon(t-).]  I.  a.  Having  teeth  like  those  of  the 
iguana : specifically  applied  to  the  Iguanodon- 
tidce. 

II.  n.  An  animal  of  the  family  Iguanodontidce. 
Iguanodontidse  (i-gwan-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Iguanodon(t-)  + ‘-idee.]  A family  of 
gigantic  extinct  dinosaurs,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Iguanodon , belonging  to  the  order  Dino- 
sauria  (or  Ornithoscelida ),  possessing  clavicles 
and  an  incomplete  post-pubis.  These  enormous 
saurians  present  a bird -like  type  of  structure,  especially  in 
,e.  . l1^  hmbs.  The  pelvic  bones  are  strikingly  like  those 
of  birds,  especially  in  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the 
ischium  and  pubis,  and  the  obturator  process  of  the  former 
Done.  The  hind  limbs  are  enlarged  in  comparison  with 
tne  fore  limbs ; the  anterior  vertebrae  are  slightly  amphi- 
ccelous,  the  posterior  flat;  the  premaxillee  are  beak-like 
ana  toothless ; and  the  mandibular  symphysis  is  notched 
to  receive  the  beak,  as  in  some  birds.  The  teeth  are 
large  and  broad,  transversely  ridged,  implanted  in  sock- 
ets and  not  ankylosed  to  the  jaw,  and  worn  down  by 


Tuberculated  Iguana  (Iguana  tuberculata ). 


warmer  parts  of  America,  of  the  genus  Iguana: 
also,  some  similar  lizard  of  a related  genus. 
The  best-known  species  is  the  tuberculated  iguana  I 
tuberculata,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  ’ It 
attains  a length  of  5 feet  or  more,  and  presents  a rather 
formidaWe  appearance,  but  is  inoffensive  unless  molested  • 
it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  and  its  flesh  is  much  used  for 
food.  Ihe  tail  is  very  long,  compressed,  and  tapering ; a 
row  of  scales  along  the  back  is  developed  into  a serrate 
crest  or  dorsal  ridge ; the  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates  ; 
and  the  throat  has  a large  dewlap.  The  iguana  is  of  arbo- 
real habits,  spending  much  of  the  time  in  trees  and  bushes, 
basking  m the  sun.  It  is  easily  approached,  and  is  often 
captured  by  means  of  a noose  attached  to  a stick.  Its  col- 
oration is  variegated  with  brownish,  greenish,  and  yellow- 
ish tints.  * 

2.  [cap.]  The  typical  and  leading  genus  of 
i * family  Iguanidce.  it  was  formerly  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  is  now  restricted  to  I.  tuberculata  (see  above), 


Iguanodon  bernissartensis,  Boul. 

Greatly  reduced.  (From  Zittel’s  ••  Paloeontology.”) 

mutual  attrition.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
dermal  armor.  Several  genera  besides  Iguanodon  have 
been  referred  to  this  family,  as  Hypsilophodon,  Scelido- 
. eaurus,  and  others ; its  limits  vary  with  different  writers. 

Iguanoid  (1-gwan'oid),  a.  and  n Same  as 
iguanian. 

Iguvine  (ig'u-vin),  n.  Same  as  Eugubine. 
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The  former  and  more  correct  spelling 
Chaucer. 

The  former  and  more  correct  spelling 


ihleite  (e'le-It),  n.  [After  one  Thle,  superin-  ile1t,  re. 
tendent  of  mines  at  Mugrau,  Bohemia.]  A of  isle1. 
hydrous  iron  sulphate  forming  an  orange-yel-  ile2t,  re. 
low  efflorescence  on  graphite  at  Mugrau,  Bohe-  of  aisle. 
mia,  derived  from  the  alteration  of  pyrites.  ile:!t  (il),  n.  A form  of  ail 2. 
ihram  (i-ram'),  n.  [Ar.,  < harama,  forbid:  see  ile4  (il),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  oil. 
haram,  liarem.]  1.  The  dress  assumed  by  Mo-  ile5t,  re.  [ME.,  < AS.  il,  igel,  a hedgehog.  See 
hammedan  pilgrims.  It  consists  of  two  white  cot-  echinus.']  A hedgehog. 

ton  cloths,  each  6 feet  long  by  31  feet  wide,  one  of  which  jlg6  (il),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; perhaps  a particu- 
is  gh-ded  around  the  waist,  and  the  other  thrown  over  the  lar  use  of  ,7e5.]  A small  flat  trematoid  worm 
left  shoulder  and  knotted  at  the  right  s:de.  found  ^ the  Qf  ^ 

The  wife  and  daughters  of  a Turkish  pilgrim  of  our  ile7f  (il)  „ Same  as  ileum. 
party  assumed  the  ihram  at  the  same  time  as  ourselves.  ' v n 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  358.  Next  to  the  hag  of  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheep  have  the 

_ , .,  . , ...  , small  guts  called  lactes,  through  which  the  meat  passeth ; 

2.  The  state  in  which  a pilgrim  IS  held  to  be  jn  others  it  is  named  ile.  Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xi.  37. 

from  the  time  he  assumes  this  distinctive  garb  .j  8 A former  Ui  of  ru  a colloquiai  con. 
until  he  lays  it  aside.  When  in  this  state,  the  pilgrim  , 1 . r ,rin  ’ 

is  prohibited  from  hunting  or  slaying  animals  (except  ver-  ua.ow.on  UL‘  ujtu. 
min,  etc.),  the  use  of  perfumes,  anointing  or  shaving  the  -lie.  bee  -il. 

head,  cutting  the  beard,  paring  the  nails,  covering  the  ileac  (il'e-ak),  a.  [<  ileum  + -ac.]  Pertaining 

face,  kissing  women,  etc.  Iluyhes,  Diet,  of  Islam.  _ f0  the  ileum  or  lower  bowels Ileac  passion. 

I.  H.  S.  [In  ME.,  ML.,  etc.,  written  IHS,  Ills,  Same  as  ileus,  1.  S ee«iac. 

repr.  Gr.  III2,  a contraction,  as  the  mark  in-  ileitis  (il-e-I'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < ileum  + -itis.]  In 
dicates,.of  the  full  form  IH20Y2,  L.  IESTJS,  Je-  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  ileum, 
sus:  see  Jesus.  The  Latin  contraction,  in  its  ileoctecal  (iFe-6-se'kal),  a.  [<  ileum  + ccecum 
ML.  form,  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  abbr.  for  ' ' ~ 

lesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus,  Saviour  of  men, 
or  for  In  Hoc  Signo  ( vinces ),  by' this  sign  (con- 
quer) (the  motto  inscribed  with  the  cross  on  the 
banner  of  Constantine),  or  for  In  Hac  ( cruce ) 

Salus,  in  this  (cross)  is  salvation.]  An  abbre- 
viation or  symbol  originally  representing  the 
name  of  Jesus  (see  etymology),  much  used, 
often  in  monogram,  as  a symbol  or  ornament 
on  church  walls  or  windows,  altars,  altar-cloths, 
prayer-books,  tombstones,  etc. 

I-iron  (l'i'em),  n.  An  iron  beam,  rod,  or  the 
like,  in  section  like  a capital  I.  Compare  an- 
gle-iron and  T-iron. 

ikM,  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  Z2. 
ik2t,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  illfl. 
ik3t,  adv.  and  cony.  A Middle  English  form  of 
eke. 

ikon,  n.  See  icon , 2.  ilpnrnlic  (iFe-o-k. 

il-1.  An  unusual  and  un-English  assimilation  rV  Vtt  a 

of  in-1  before  l,  after  the  analogy  of  or  by  con-  >/7 *_i_ 

fusion  with  il -2,  il-3 : perhaps  only  in  the  rare 
and  obsolete  illigliten  for  inlighten , enlighten 
(compare  aligliten1). 

il-2.  An  assimilation  (in  Latin,  etc.)  of  in-2  be-  ileocolica  (iFe-6-kol'i-ka),  n .;  pi.  ileocolicce  (- se). 
fore?.  (See  in-2.)  In  the  following  words,  in  [NL.,  fern,  of  ileocolicus : see  ileocolic.']  The 
the  etymology,  the  prefix  il-2  is  usually  referred  ileocolic  artery,  one  of  the  larger  branches  of 
directly  to  the  original  in-2.  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  supplying  parts 

il-3.  An  assimilation  (in  Latin,  etc. ) of  the  nega-  of  the  ileum  and  colon, 
tive  or  privative  prefix  in-3  before  ?.  (See  m-3.)  ileocolitis  (iFe-6-ko-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < ileum  4- 
In  the  following  words,  in  the  etymology,  the  colon2  + -ife]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
prefix  i?-3  is  usually  referred  directly  to  the  ileum  and  colon. 


a. 

+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  ileum  and 

the  csecum neocse- 

cal  valve,  the  valvu- 
la  Bauhini,  the  valve 
guarding  the  opening  of 
the  ileum  at  the  ctecum. 

See  the  extract.  Also 
called  ileocolic  valve. 

The  opening  of  the 
small  intestine  into  the 
large  is  provided  with 
prominent  lips,  which 
project  into  the  cavity 
of  the  latter,  and  oppose 
the  passage  of  matters 
from  it  into  the  small  in- 
testine, while  they  readi- 
ly allow  of  a passage  the 
other  way.  This  is  the 
ileoccecal  valve. 

Huxley  and  Youmans , 

[Physiol.,  § 188. 

kol'- 
ileo- 

colicus , < ileum  + colon2:  see  colic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ileum  and  the  colon.— ileocolic 
artery.  See  ileocolica—  Ileocolic  valve.  Same  as  ileo- 
ccecal valve. 


a , ileum,  terminating  in  the  caecum, 
the  latter  continuing  in  e,  the  colon ; d, 
the  ileocaecal  valve ; b,  the  vermiform 
appendage,  opening  at  c in  the  cae- 
cum. 


iliac 

regions  of  the  abdomen.  In  many  animals,  especially  those 
which  lack  a c tecum  or  caeca,  no  ileum  is  certainly  distin- 
guishable either  from  preceding  or  succeeding  portions  of 
the  intestine ; but  whenever  the  beginning  of  a colon  can 
be  determined,  a preceding  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
of  however  indefinite  extent,  is  regarded  as  an  ileum.  See 
cuts  under  ileoccecal  and  intestine. 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  the  lower  part,  of  inde- 
terminate extent,  of  the  small  intestine;  or, 
when  there  is  no  distinction  between  large  and 
small  intestine,  a part  of  the  intestine  preced- 
ing the  cEecum  or  the  caeca. — 3.  In  entom .,  a 
narrow  part  of  the  intestine  of  an  insect,  gen- 
erally adjoining  the  ventriculus  or  stomach, 
and  divided  from  the  broader  colon  or  second 
intestine  by  a constriction  or  valve.  The  ileum 
may  be  long  and  convoluted  or  straight  and  short ; in  the 
Hemiptera  and  some  Neuroptera  it  is  entirely  wanting, 
ileus  (il'e-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ileos , < Gr.  eileo^, 
or  l?u6g,  a grievous  disease  of  the  intestines,  a 
severe  kind  of  colic,  < dleiv,  eifaev,  elYaeiv,  roll 
up,  wind,  turn,  in  pass,  also  shrink  up,  y/  *Fel  = 
L.  volvere  = E.  wallow : see  volute  and  wallow. 
Cf.  ileum.]  1.  In  pathol.,  severe  colic,  attended 
with  stercoraceous  vomiting,  due  to  intestinal 
obstruction:  also  applied  loosely  to  severe  colic 
of  other  origin.  Also  called  ileac  or  iliac  pas - 
irSion. — 2.  Same  as  ileum. 

Ilex  (i'leks),  n.  [L.,  the  holm-oak.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  family  Aquifo - 
liacese , or  holly  family.  It  is  characterized  by  having 
the  flowers  more  or  less  diceciously  polygamous ; the  calyx 
small,  and  with  4 to  6 teeth ; the  corolla  rotate,  and  divided 
into  4,  rarely  5 or  6,  parts  ; 4 to  6 stamens ; and  an  ovary 
with  4 to  6,  rarely  7 or  8,  cells  forming  a berry-like  drupe. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  have  alternate,  often  thick,  ever- 
green leaves,  and  white  flowers,  usually  axillary.  It  com- 
prehends about  160  species,  many  of  which  are  natives  of 
Central  America,  others  occurring  throughout  the  tropical 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  being  represented  least 
frequently  in  Africa  and  Australia.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  are : I.  Aquifolium  and  I.  opaca 
(see  holly  1) ; I.  Balearica,  the  broad-leafed  holly  of  Mi- 
norca, a very  handsome  species  ; and  I.  Para  guar  iensis, 
whose  leaves  are  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  South 
America,  under  the  name  of  Paraguay  tea  or  matt.  (See 
mate 4.)  I.  verticillata  is  the  Virginia  winterberry  or 
black  alder.  I.  vomitoria  is  the  yaupon.  I.  laevigata  is 
the  smooth  winterberry  of  the  eastern  United  States; 
I.  Cassine,  the  dahoon  holly  of  Virginia  and  south- 
ward. 1.  sideroxyloides  of  the  West  Indies  is  a large  tree 
called  Dominica  oak.  The  genus  is  widely  known  in  a fos- 


Ileodictyon  (iFe-o-dik'ti-on),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ile- 
um, ilium,  ileum,  + Gr.  <5 Iktvov,  a net.]  A ge- 
nus of  gasteromycetous  fungi  generallyunited 
with  Clathrus.  They  have  gelatinous  yolva,  and 
receptacle  with  hollow  branches.  I.  cibarium  is  eaten 
cilis,  facile,  fragilis,  fragile,  hdbilis,  Manage-  the  _ New-Zealanders,  and  is  called  twer-dirt. 
able,  Labile,  etc.,  or  to  thi  pp.  stem  in  -t-  or- V,  lleoparietal  (iFe-o-pa-ri'e-tal), ,a.  [< N L. ileum, 
• i- .-l,  ,• , .v:  , ileum.  ri-  L.  names  ( 


original  ire-3. 

-il,  -ile.  [ME.  -il,  -ile,  -yl,  -yle,  P.  -il,  -ile,  fern. 
-ile,  Pr.  -il,  -ile  = Sp.  Pg.  -il  --  It.  -ile,  < (1)  L. 
-ilis,  forming  adjectives  from  verbs,  being  at- 
tached to  the  inf.  stem,  as  in  agilis,  agile, /o- 


as  in  fertilis,  fertile,  fossilis,  fossil,  missilis,  mis- 
sile, textilis,  textile,  volatilis,  volatile,  etc.  (and 
similarly  to  nouns,  as  fluviatilis,  fluviatile,  aqua- 
tilis,  aquatile,  etc.),  or  to  noun-stems,  as  graci- 
lis, slender,  humilis,  humble,  etc. ; (2)  L.  -ilis, 
forming  adjectives,  and  nouns  thence  derived, 
from  nouns,  as  civilis,  civil,  hostilis,  hostile,  juve- 
nilis, juvenile,  servUis,  servile,  etc.  See  the  cor- 
responding E.  words.  In  older  words  this  suffix 
(syllabic  l),  as  in  gentle, 


ileum,  + Is.  paries  ( pariet -),  wall:  see  parietal.] 
Pertaining  to  the  ileum  and  to  the  wall  of  the 
body-cavity. — Ileoparietal  band,  in  Brachiopoda,  a 
kind  of  mesentery  which  passes  from  the  hind-gut  to  the 
parietes  of  the  coelomatic  cavity. 

ileostomy  (il-e-os'to-mi),  re.  [<  NL.  ileum,  ile- 
um, + Gr.  GTo'ya,  mouth.]  In  surg. , the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  opening  into  the  ileum,  as 
between  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum. 

Jejano-ileostomy  and  ileo -ileostomy  were  performed  in 
identically  the  same  way.  The  Lancet , Ko.  3420,  p.  531. 


often  appears  as  -i 

able,  humble,  etc.,  esp.  in  the  compound  form  r„rT  . , 

-hie,  < L.  -bi-lis:  see  -le,  -ble.  The  suffix  is  lleotyphus  (lFe-o-tl'fus),  re.  [NL.,  < ileum  ri- 
prap. -I,  L.  -lis,  the  preceding  vowel  belonging  typhus.]  Typhoid  or  enteriefever. 
to  the  stem  or  being  supplied.  Ci.-al,  -el2,-ule.]  ilesite  (Hz'It),  re.^  ^After^M.^W.  Z7«s,  an  Amen- 
A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  forming  in  Latin  ad-  'L“1  * 1 ” 

jectives  and  nouns  derived  from  them,  and  less 
frequently  nouns  directly  from  verbs  and  noun  s, 
many  of  which  formations  have  come  into  Eng- 
lish. The  proper  English  spelling  when  the  vowel  is 
short  is  -il,  as  in  civil,  fossil,  etc.,  and  formerly  fertil, 
fragil,  hostil,  etc. ; but  in  most  cases  -ile  now  prevails,  as 
infertile,  fragile , hostile,  missile,  textile,  volatile,  juvenile, 
servile,  etc.  When  the  vowel  is  pronounced  long,  -ile 
exclusively  is  used,  as  in  gentile  and  other  nouns,  and,  in 
an  unapproved  pronunciation,  hostile,  juvenile,  etc.  The 
same  origiual  suffix  appears  as  -le  in  gentle,  able,  humble, 
etc.,  and  is  still  further  disguised  in  genteel  and  jaunty. 
ilandt,  re.  The  former  and  more  correct  spell- 
ing of  island Y. 

ilceH,  ilcheH,  a.  Middle  English  forms  of  ilk1. 
ilce2t,  ilche2t,  <’■  Middle  English  forms  of 
each. 

ildt  (ild),  v.  An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of  yield. 

It  oceurs  in  the  phrase  God  ild,  for  God  yield. 

See  under  God1. 

ildet, «.  A Middle  English  variant  of  isle1. 


can  metallurgist  (bom  1852).]  A hydrous  sul- 
phate of  manganese,  zinc,  and  iron,  found  in 
friable  crystalline  aggregates  in  Park  county, 
Colorado. 

ileum  (il'e-nm),  re.  [NL.  application  of  L.  ile- 
um, ilium’ (see  ilium),  or  ile,  usually  in  pi.  ilia, 
that  part  of  the  abdomen  which  extends  from 
the  lowest  ribs  to  the  pubes,  the  groin,  flank; 
prob. , like  ileus,  ult.  < Gr.  dluv,  roll,  wind,  turn : 
see  ileus.  Hence  (from  L.  ilia)  ult.  E .jade2,  q.v.] 
1.  In  anat.,  the  lower  one  of  three  parts  into 
which  the  small  intestine  is  divisible,  continu- 
ous with  the  jejunum  and  ending  in  the  large 
intestine:  more  fully  called  intestinum  ileum, 
from  its  many  coils  or  convolutions.  In  man  the 
ileum  is  taken  to  be  the  terminal  three  fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  though  its  beginning  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  ending  of  the  jejunum;  but  it  ends  abruptly  at  the 
caecum,  or  commencement  of  the  colon.  The  ileum  has  on 
an  average  a smaller  diameter  than  the  preceding  part  of 
the  intestine,  and  its  coats  are  thinner  and  less  vascular. 
It  lies  chiefly  in  the  umbilical,  hypogastric,  and  right  iliac 


Winterberry  ( Ilex  verticillata). 

1,  flowering  branch  of  the  male  plant ; 2,  branch  of  the  female  plant. 

with  fruit ; a,  single  fruit  on  larger  scale. 

sil  state,  some  50  or  60  extinct  species  having  been  de- 
scribed, chiefly  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  but  ranging 
from  the  Middle  Cretaceous  to  the  Quaternary.  Several 
occur  in  the  Green  Hi  ver  Group  (Eocene)  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A tree  or  shrub  of  this  genus. 

There  oft,  in  goat-skin  clad,  a sunburnt  peasant 
Like  Pan  comes  frisking  from  his  ilex  wood. 

Locker,  An  Invitation  to  Rome. 

ilia,  n.  Plural  of  ilium. 

iliac1  (il'i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [(1)  Partly  < L.  iliacus , 
relating  to  the  colic,  < ileos,  the  colic  (see  ileus) ; 
(2)  partly  < F.  iliaque  = Sp.  iliaco  = Pg.  It.  iliaco, 

< NL.  iliacus  (not  in  L.),  pertaining  to  the  ileum, 

< ileum,  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
L.  ileum , ilium,  the  ilia,  the  flank:  see  ileum.] 
I.  a . If.  Pertaining  to  the  ileum ; ileac.  Also 
iliacal. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ilium  or  flank- 

hone Circumflex  iliac  artery,  one  of  two  principal 

branches  of  the  external  iliac,  arising  opposite  the  origin  of 
the  epigastric,  and  running  along  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.— External  iliac  artery,  the  outer  and  larger 
branch  of  the  common  iliac,  lying,  in  man,  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  extending  to 
Poupart’s  ligament,  beneath  which  it  passes  and  becomes 
the  femoral  artery.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  epigastric 
and  circumflex  iliac.— Iliac  artery,  one  of  two  arteries, 
right  and  left,  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  and  in  turn  bifurcating  to  form  the  external  and 


iliac 


2984 


-ine^.]  The  non-nitrogenous  hitter  principle 
of  IlexAquifolium.  It  forms  brownish-yellow 


internal  iliac  arteries  on  each  side  of  the  body.  More  fully 
called  common  iliac  artery.  In  man  the  bifurcation  oc- 
curs  opposite  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Each  common  iliac  is  about  two  inches  long,  the  right 

being  a little  longer  and  somewhat  more  oblique  than  the  febrifuge  dualities 

left;  no  large  branches  are  usually  given  off  till  the  artery  S q <ulues 

forks  into  the  external  and  the  internai  iliac,  the  latter  sup-  iliket,  a.  and  aclv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
plying  the  pelvic  walls  and  viscera,  the  former  continuing,  alike  B loim  01 

under  the  name  of  femoral  artery,  to  supply  the  lower 
ex trem  1 ti es_ — Thao  oT'oct  fioo  i 7 1 ... . . 


ilk 


extremities. — Iliac  crest.  See  crista  ilii,  under  crista.— 
Iliac  fascia,  fossa,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Iliac  muscle. 
Same  as  iliacus,  1.— Iliac  (properly  ileac)  passion.  Same 
as  ileus,  1. 

He  [Stephen]  was  suddenly  taken  with  the  I Hack  Pas - 
swn • Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  51. 


Thus  the  two  muscles,  so  far  as  their  action  goes,  may 
— ^ IU1IU 0 Miuvvmoii-.yeuuw  be  con81(iered  as  one,  and  are  sometimes  called  the  ilio- 
crystals,  is  very  bitter,  and  is  said  to  have  . psoa8'  Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  510. 

febrifuge  qualities.  iliopsoatic  (il-i-op-so-at'ik),  a.  [<  iliopsoas, 

after  psoatic.]  Pertaining  to  the  iliac  bone  and 
the  psoas  muscle:  as,  the  iliopsoatic  muscle; 

lint:  theirc  sirokes  wcre  not  alle  1-llke,  ffor  Pounce  smote  iliosacralTil'-d  ff  ts'krnn  „ r/  "NTT  J- 

the  kyngevpon  the  helme  that  he  enclynedvpon  his  horse  i-o-sa  Kiaij,  a.  l<.  NE.  thum  + sa- 

crowpe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  391.  M’um  • see  sacral. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Evere  ylike  faire  and  fresh  of  hewe ; ilium  and  the  sacrum ; sacro-iliac : as,  the  ilio- 

And  I love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe.  , SdCral  arthron. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 55.  iliosciatic  (iHi-d-si-at'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  ilium  + 
Iliac  region.  See  abdominal  regions,  under  abdominal  Iliche  fre  fro  thinges  thre  thowe  twynne,  sciaticus,  sciatic.]  Ilio-ischiac. 

raKheWr^c^uTa^^^  E.  T.  S.X  p.  , n^,^, ^ 

Bp^diriJt^n^accompanyiiig^he^iHac  arte.iea,1SfoTmed  lliO^POneurotic  (iFi-6-ap'o-nu-rot'ik)  a.  [<  “ter^  The  ilioZat* 

by  the  union  of  the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins™nd  NL- lllum  + aponeurosis  (-Of-)  + -ic.]  Pertain-  Val  18  tliUB  00nverted  mt°»  f"' , v , „ 

ner,  and  in  the  TdZtho  mm™*1 oPthe  taSSs  ‘o/the  UlOCaudal  (iFi-o-ka'dal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  [<  NL.  between  the  ilhim  t0  °r  extending 

common  iliac.  In  the  fetus  it  is  comparatively  much  thum  + L.  cauda,  tail:  see  caudal.']  In  modi.,  the^fckestnart  ^f  3 JHotibial hand, 

larger,  and  known  as  the  hypogastric  artery.  (See  cut  of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  ilium  and  the  tail’  thevastufev^n^hmm^  ' «!e  I<™ur,  lying  over 

applied  to  certain  muscles  connecting  the  ilium 

atic  notch,  and  divides  into  two  main  trunks,  anterior  and  ''Vitn  tile  tail.  Keus  maximns. 

posterior,  which  give  off  numerous  branches  to  the  walls  II.  ».  An  iliocaudal  muscle.  Ilium  (lJ  l-um),  re. ; pi.  ilia  (-ii).  [NL.,aspe- 

?uni,l;mnwti8.tlthiepelvi,s'  The  principal  of  these  are  the  iliocaudalis  (iFi-o-kfi-daTis),  n.\  pi.  iliocauda-  elal  application  of  L.  ilium,' ileum,  the  flank: 

n1*  W [NL.]  >^meay7ioo’oiLf.  1 - ■ ’ 

hemorrhoidal,  and  several  vesical  arteries,  together  with  UlOCOCCygeal  (lPl-o-kok-srj'e-al),  a.  [<  NL.  ili- 
uterine  and  vaginal  arteries  in  the  female  from  the  an-  um  + coccyx  (~yg~) : see  coccygeal.']  Pertaining 
suhnitanPo^hS^S  c/?uU?lflex  ,iliac  artery*  a sma11  to  the  ilium  and  the  coccyx ; iliocaudal. 

iliococcygeus  (iFi-d-kok-^j'e-us),  «.;  pi.  ilio- 
II.  n.  An  iliac  artery.  coccygei  (-i).  [NL.,  < ilium  + coccygeus.]  A 

Iliac2  (il'i-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  ’I WimAg,  Troian,  < "I hov  of  some  animals  connecting  the  ilium 

Uium,  Troy:  see  Iliad.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlle,c°°<iyxi  aT1  iliocaudal  muscle, 

ancient  Ilium,  or  to  the  Trojan  war;  Ilian:  as  H10C0Stal  (d  l-o-kos  tal),  a.  [<  NL.  ilium  + L. 

“the  Iliac  cycle,”  Gladstone.  ’ ’ cosfa,  rib:  see  costal.]  Pertaining  to  the  ilium 

iliacal  (i-il'a-kal),  a.  [<  iliac  + -al.]  Same  as  .,a.  to  t!}58;  as,  the  iliocostal  muscle. 
iliac1,  1.  " ” lliocostalis  (iFi-6-kos-ta'lis),  n. ; pi.  iliocostales 

It  is  a strange  iliacal  passion  that  so  hardens  a man’s  n 'Jf 3^ocostal-'i  A “a®ele  o£  £:he 

bowels.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  635.  . K > a Part  ot  tJie  outer  mass  of  the  erector 

iliacus  n • -nl  4Un»i  ( o?\  nsrr  ★spmsB.  Also  called  sacrolumbalis. 

«“(1 1 ?,ee  iliofemoral  (iFi-d-fem'o-ral),  a. 


fggEffi&JSSSS. 

it  ?e“a!eneU  c^un^er  m^-t^of-  “"S  = 

mth.,  the  technical  specific  name  of  the  red-  iliohypogastric  (iFi-6-hi-po-gas'trik),  a.  K 
wing  or  red-wmged  thrush,  Turdes  iliacus:  prob-  NL.  ilium  + E.  hypogastric.]  ' Pertaining  to  the 
ably  given  from  the  coloration  of  the  flanks.  iliac  and  hypogastric  abdominal  regions:  spe- 
lliad  (ii  l-ad),  n.  [=  P.  Ihade  = Sp.  Iliada  = cifically  applied  to  a nerve,  a branch  of  the  lum- 
JT(le’  . (Iliad-)>  n Gr.  'Vu&q  bar  plexus  distributed  to  those  parts. 

(Uiad-),  the  Iliad,  < IIlov  (L.  Ilium , I lion)  or  ilio-inguinal  (il//i-o-ing'gwi-nal),  a.  T<  NL. 
VTI  A-l* Jllllra;^r°y>is.0  called,  Record-  ilium  + L.  inguen,  groin:  see  "inguinal.]  Per 

rA  t no  1 1 i o o nArri  tl,  • 


see  ileum.]  In  anat.,  the  anterior  or  superior 
bone  of  the  pelvic  arch,  commonly  ankylosed 
with  the  ischium  and  pubis  at  the  acetabulum, 
and  then  forming  a part  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum  or  haunch-bone,  and  effecting  the  principal 
or  only  articulation  of  the  pelvic  arch  with  the 
vertebral  column,  especially  with  the  sacrum. 
, ill"m  is  Presenfc  in  the  great  majority  of  vertebrates 
above  the  fishes ; it  is  sometimes  entirely  free  from  the 
vertebral  column.  It  is  primitively  a prismatic  cartila- 
ginous rod,  which  ultimately  becomes,  as  a rule,  the  most 
expanded  part  of  the  haunch-bone,  as  in  man.  It  fre- 
quently ankyloses  with  some  of  the  ribs  as  well  as  with 
vertebrae,  as  in  many  Sauropsida.  The  shape  and  relative 
position  of  the  human  ilium  are  highly  exceptional,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  vertebrates.  See  cuts  un- 
ael£romceus,  Ichthyosaur  in,  innominatum,  and  skeleton. 
rv  tsjt  't  — Crista  ilii.  See  crista. 

Certain inerfri  (^H-p^r'sis),  n.  [G,  < Gr.  ’Iliov 


Trepaig,  the  title  of  several  poems : 'l/.lov,  gen.  of 
I/l tov,  Ilium,  Troy  (see  Iliad ) ; ir^patg,  destruc- 
tion,. sacking,  < irtpOem,  waste,  destroy.]  In 
classical  myth.,  archteol.,  etc.,  the  destruction 
of  Troy  or  Ilium ; hence,  a poem  or  an  account 
treating  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  a graphic 
or  plastic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  or  of  some  episode  connected  with  its 
fall. 


How  far  the  scene  of  a besieged  city  may  have  been  in- 

y — ™ ““h  “““i  aeeuiu-  umi/i  -r  u.  myuen,  groin:  see  inguinal.  I Per-  Jlueccc'd  by  the  Ihupcreis  of  i'olvgnotos  on  the  [Painted] 

to  tradition,  from  its  mythical  founder  Ilus,  taining  to  the  iliac  region  and  to  the  groin : spe-  bTs'imnosSwe  tnsfv d and  agaln  in  the  1680116  at  DelPhl 
lAOf.J  On©  of  the  two  fireat  (rveek  pr»io.  eifinfl.il vn.r»nliArl  +.r»  q rininm  n L — i ~ 

A.  S.  Murray , Greek  Sculpture,  II.  223. 

ilixanthin  (l-lik-san'thin),  n.  [Short  for 
cixanthin,  < L.  ilex  ( ilic -),  holm-oak,  + Gr. 
liavdos,  yellow,  + - in 2.]  A crystalline  coloring 
matter  found  in  the  leaves  of  holly.  It  forms 
a yellow  dye  on  cloth  prepared  with  alumina 
. or  iron  mordants. 

ilk  ’ (ilk),  a.  [<  ME.  ilke,  ulke,  ilce,  assibilated 
tlche,  yche , (.  AS.  ilc,  ylc , the  same,  < *y,  instr.  of 
a pronominal  root  represented  hy  Goth,  i-s,  he 
(see  he1),  and  L.  i-dem,  the  same  (see  idem,  iden- 
tic), + -lie,  connected,  with  ge-lic,  like,  and  ap- 


„~TT,  - n 1 , J uer  -““i  raining  to  tne  mac  region  and  to  the  groin : sne- 

Gr.  l/.of.J  One  of  the  two  great  Greek  epic  cifically  applied  to  a nerve,  a branch  of  the  lum- 
poems  ot  prehistoric  antiquity  (the  other  being  bar  plexus  distributed  to  those  parts, 
the  Odyssey),  attributed  to  Homer.  These  poems  ilio-ischiac  (iFi-6-is'ki-ak),  a.  f<  NL.  ilium  + 

Z^onem!^  and Z iscMum^t ’ J .P.e.rtaillil1?  to  ^ 

sung  by  a school  of  ancient  Ionic  rhapsodists.  The  sub-  an,.  , fpchium,  iliosciatic:  as,  the  ilio-ischiac 
ject  of  the  Iliad  is  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Ilium  or  Troy  by  articulation  or  ankylosis, 
the  confederated'states  of  Greeoe  under  Agamemnon,  king  ilio-ischiatic  (il,/i-6-is-M-at/ik).  a 
of  Mycena;,  to  redress  the  injury  done  to  Menelaus,  king  ilio-ischiac  ' 

of  Snarta.  in  the  enrrvmo-  r>ff  nf  v...  lc>viivu,v. 


Same  as 


e ci  i • i, . J J w Jiiciiciiius,  King  i no-isemac 

of  Sparta,  m the  carrying  off  of  his  wife,  Helen,  by  the  ' /•!//•  - i /-u-  x ,TT  , 

Trojan  Pans,  to  whom  Helen  was  given  by  Aphrodite  as  a , 0 ^ m®ar  (J1  l-O-lTim  bar),  a.  [<  NL.  ilium  + 
reward  for  his  decision  in  favor  of  Aphrodite  in  the  con-  lumbus,  loin:  see  lumbar.]  Pertaining  to  the 

test  of  bean  tv  between  her*  At.hono  j; i.  — j ai,  „ i n ... 


' ; ~ — " r : given  uy  npmuuiwi  as  i 

reward  for  his  decision  in  favor  of  Aphrodite  in  the  con 
test  of  beauty  between  her,  Athena,  and  Hera.  The  direct 
narrative  relates  only  to  a part  of  the  last  year,  leaving  the 

in  spite  of  endless  vaiiations  and  differences  from  legends 
received  later,  as  an ‘>”*1 — J -•  • ’ ' - 


, — .j  o.  oi  i/aiiuuf'  | i\j  l, 1 1 M 

haunch-bone  and  the  loins,  or  to  the  iliac  and 
lumbar  regions — Iliolumbar  ligament,  a fibrous 
band  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium. 

ilioparietal  (iPi-6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  An  incorrect 
riauons  ana  Qitierences  from  legends  form  of  ileoparietal.  ' E.  B.'  lankester. 

authoritative  and  inspired  record  of  iliopectineal  (il//i-6-nek-ti-ne'a,r>  n rv  'NTT 

the  early  history  and  the  religious  beliefs  and  doctrines  nf  imT,.  1.  t l ujieA  iiae  dij,  u.  JNIj. 

their  race.  As  epics,  the  first  rank  in  poetry  has  always  t L-  Pecten  ( pectin -),  comb.]  Pertaining 

nppn  pnnnhfloil  to  thnm  J t.rtt  hftt.  hroct  nn  n r\ -w-i  1 v At +ho  -1 1 4 1 j? • 


such  = Sc.  sic,  Sc.  thilk,  etc.]  Same;  very- 
same  : often  used  absolutely  with  that.  [Chiefly 
Scotch.] 


been  conceded  to  them, 
iliadize  (iPi-ad-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iliad- 
ized,  ppr.  iliadizing.  [X  Iliad  + -ize.  ] To  cele- 
brate or  relate  as  in  the  Iliad ; narrate  epicallv. 
[Rare.]  r J 

Ulysses  ...  of  whom  it  is  Illiadized  that  your  very 
nose  dropt  sugarcandie. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  162). 
Ilian  (il  i-an),  a.  [^  Ilium  + -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Ilium  or  Troy,  or  to  the 
Greco-Roman  city  in  the  Trojan  plain  called 
New  Ilium. 

Hector  on  Ilian  coins. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  ArchaBol.  (trans.),  § 415. 
Ilicese  (i-lis'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Loesener,  1901), 
< Ilex  (Ilic-)  + -ere.]  A tribe  of  dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous  plants,  of  the  family 
Aquifoliacese,  containing  the  2 genera  Ilex  and 
Nemopanthes,  and  about  271  species,  which 
are  distributed  in  North  and  South  America 


to  that  crest  or  comb  of  the  ilium  which  forms  in 
part  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.-iuopectineal 

lme,  or  iliopectineal  eminence,  a ridge  on  the  ilium  and 
pubis,  assisting  in  marking  the  distinction  between  the 
true  and  the  false  pelvis ; morphologically,  one  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ilium,  slightly  exhibited  in  man,  but  in  some 
animals  an  elongated  process,  even  having  an  independent 
center  of  ossification.  Also  called  linea  iliopectincea.  See 
cut  under  innominatum. 

iliopectinium  (iFi-d-pek-tin'i-um),  n, ; ph  ilio- 
pectirda  (-a).  [NL.:  see  iliopectineal.]  An  ilio- 
pectineal part,  or  representation  of  a rudimen- 
tary pelvis,  such  as  exists  in  an  amphishtenid, 
for  example. 

ilioperoneal  (iFi-5-per-p-ne'al),  a.  and  ji.  [< 
NL.  ilium  4-  Gr.  nepivy,  fibula:  see  peroneal.] 
I.  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ilium  and  the 
fibula : applied  to  certain  muscles. 

II.  n.  A muscle  which  in  many  animals  con- 
nects the  ilium  with  the  fibula,  thus  repeating 
substantially  the  connections  of  the  long  head 
of  the  human  biceps  femoris. 


.,,1  a.;,  with  „ f™  • a j,  ; oi  tne  mini  an  Diceps  lemons 

and  Asia,  with  a few  m Africa  and  Australia,  iliopsoas  ('il-i-on'sd  nal  r\rr  / . 

UlCin,  llicine  (ll'i-sin),  ».  [<  ilex  (ilic-)  + -i«2,  gents  them.  Wmon  repre 


Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  forth  of  that  box. 
And  blent  it  with  warme  sweet  milke ; 

And  there  put  it  unto  the  home, 

And  swilled  it  about  in  that  ilke. 

King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Cornwall  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[I.  243). 

Of  that  ilk.  (a)  Of  the  same  (estate):  a phrase  added  to 
a person’s  surname  to  denote  that  this  name  and  the  name 
of  his  ancestral  estate  are  the  same : as,  Kinloch  of  that 
ilk  (that  is,  Kinloch  of  Kinloch). 

The  person  of  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  that 
ilk,  commonly  called  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

Scott,  Waverley,  lxvi. 
Hence,  blunderingly— (6)  Of  that  sort  or  kind : as,  men  of 
that  ilk.  [Colloq.] 

ilk2,  ilka  (ilk,  il'kj),  a.  [Sc.,  < ME.  ilc,  ilk,  < 
AS.  celc,  each:  see  each.  The  final  vowel  in 
ilka  stands  for  the  inflexive  -e  or  for  the  at- 
tached art.  a.]  Each ; every. 

Then  all  oyer  pageantz  fast  followyng  ilk  one  after  oyer 
as  yer  course  is,  without  tarieng. 

Proclamation  hy  Mayor  of  York,  1394,  quoted  in 
[York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxxiv. 

Get  my  shoon,  my  wig,  my  stick,  and  my  ilka  day’s  coat. 

Saxon  and  Gael,  III.  113. 

Ilka  deal,  every  part ; wholly. 

Sone  the  cause  was  declaret  with  a clene  wit, 

Of  the  dede,  ilke-a-dele,  to  the  derfe  kynges. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3656. 


ilkon 


2985 


illative 


ilkont,  ilkoonf,  pron.  [ME.,  < ilk2  + on,  oon, 
one.]  Each  one. 

Than  were  aryued  in  Humber  thritty  schippes  & flue, 
llkone  with  folk  inouh,  redy  to  bataile. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  16. 
Thurgh  the  loud  they  praysed  hir  ilkoone. 

Chaucer,  Physician’s  Tale,  1.  113  (Hail.  MSS.). 

ill  (il),  a.  and  n.  [Also  ille,  yll,  ylle ; ME.  il, 
ill,  yl,  yll,  < Icel.  iUr,  illr  = Dan.  ild-  = Sw.  ill- 
(in  comp.  ; independently  only  as  adv.),  ill ; 
origin  unknown.  Not,  as  assumed,  a con- 
traction of  AS.  yfel,  E.  evil,  etc. : see  evil1.] 

1.  a.  1 . Inherently  bad  or  evil ; of  per- 
nicious quality  or  character ; vicious ; wicked ; 
malevolent.  [In  this  abstract  sense  now  ob- 
solete, archaic,  or  local.] 

That  was  the  gifte  that  she  gaf  to  me 
In  hir  malice,  wretli,  and  ill  cruelte. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 6591. 
Inhumane  soules,  who,  toucht  with  bloudy  Taint, 

III  Shepheards,  sheare  not,  but  euen  flay  your  fold. 

To  turn  the  Skins  to  Cassakins  of  Gold. 

i Sylvester,  St.  Lewis  (trans.),  1.  544. 
Such  [fear]  as  ill  men  feel,  who  go  on  obstinately  in 
their  ill  courses,  notwithstanding  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xv. 
Ill,  “ vicious,”  is  common  in  East  Tennessee,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bartlett,  also  in  Texas,  where  they  ask,  “Is  your 
dog  ill?"  meaning  vicious.  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere  says, 
too,  that  in  Texas  “ an  ill  fellow  ” ipeans  a man  of  bad 
habits.  I heal’d  a man  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  say 
“Some  rattlesnakes  are  iller  ’n  others”;  and  another 
said  that  “black  rattlesnakes  are  the  illest." 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  39. 

2.  Causing  evil  or  harm;  baneful;  mischie- 
vous; pernicious;  deleterious:  as,  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

There’s  some  ill  planet  reigns ; 

I must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

A good  dish  of  prawns.  ...  I told  thee  they  were  ill 
for  a green  wound.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat. 

Bacon,  Building. 

The  image  answered  him : I am  thy  ill  angell,  Brutus, 
and  thou  shalt  see  me  by  the  city  of  Philippes. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  616. 

3.  Marked  or  attended  by  evil  or  suffering; 
disastrous;  wretched;  miserable:  as,  an  ill  fate; 
an  ill  ending. 

An  ill  death  let  me  die.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Thou  knowest  that,  for  the  most  part,  his  servants  come 
to  an  ill  end,  because  they  are  transgressors  against  me 
and  my  ways.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  126. 

To  whom  no  pain  nor  weariness  seemed  ill 
Since  now  once  more  she  knew  herself  beloved. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  278. 

4.  Of  bad  import,  bearing,  or  aspect ; threaten- 
ing; forbidding;  harsh;  inimical:  as,  ill  news 
travels  fast ; an  ill  countenance. 

But  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  ...  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
A Gallant  Man  is  above  ill  words. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  47. 

Pan  came  and  ask’d,  what  magic  caused  my  smart, 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart? 

Pope,  Autumn,  1.  82. 

5.  In  a bad  or  disordered  state  morally;  un- 
balanced; cross;  crabbed;  unfriendly;  unpro- 
pitious;  hostile:  as,  ill  nature;  ill  temper;  ill 
feeling;  ill  will. 

There  was  a fish,  and  it  was  a deil  o’  a fish,  and  it  was 
ill  to  its  young  anes. 

J.  Wilson,  in  Mrs.  Gordon’s  Christopher  North,  i. 

6.  In  a disordered  state  physically;  diseased; 
impaired:  as,  to  be  ill  of  a fever;  to  be  taken 
ill;  ill  health. 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 
My  hand  is  soo  ill  as  I know  not  when  I shall  be  able 
to  travel.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  420. 

Here  to-night  in  this  dark  city. 

When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

7.  Not  proper;  not  legitimate  or  polite;  rude; 
unpolished : as,  ill  manners ; ill  breeding. 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner ; he’ll  speak  with  you,  will  you 
or  no.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

That’s  an  ill  phrase,  a vile  phrase : beautified  is  a vile 
phrase.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offence. 

Dryden  and  Soame,  tr.  of  Boileau’s  Art  of  Poetry,  i. 
Where  Modesty’s  ill  Manners,  ’Tis  but  fit 
That  Impudence  and  Malice  pass  for  Wit. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 

8.  Unskilful;  inexpert:  as,  I am  ill  at  reckon- 
ing. 

0 dear  Ophelia,  I am  ill  at  these  numbers ; I have  not 
art  to  reckon  my  groans.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


I am  ill  at  dates ; but  I think  it  is  now  better  than  flve- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  Lamb , Elia,  p.  241. 

Agatha  was  ill  at  contrivance ; but  she  managed  some- 
how to  get  away.  Mrs.  Craik,  Agatha’s  Husband,  vii. 
[Except  in  sense  6,  and  in  some  established  locutions  un- 
der the  other  senses,  bad,  evil,  or  some  synonymous  word 
is  now  more  common  than  ill.]  — 111  at  ease.  See  at  ease, 
under  ease. — 111  blood.  See  bad  blood,  under  blood.—  Ill 
nature.  See  nature.  = Syn.  6.  Unwell,  etc.  See  sick. 

II.  n.  1 . Evil ; wrong ; wickedness ; deprav- 
ity. 

But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  476. 

The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be  avoid- 
ed, for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are  once  entered, 
and  do  not  keep  up  a lively  abhorrence  of  the  least  unwor- 
thiness. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  448. 

It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii. 

2.  Misfortune;  calamity;  adversity;  disaster; 
disease ; pain. 


illapsable’t  (i-lap'sa-bl),  a.  [<  Mapse  + -able.] 
Capable  of  illapsing,  or  liable  to  illapse. 
illapsable2t  (i-lap'sa-bl),  a.  [<  i»j-3  + lapse  + 
-able.]  Incapable  of  lapsing  or  slipping. 

Indeed,  they  may  be  morally  immutable  and  illapsable: 
but  this  is  grace,  not  nature ; a reward  of  obedience,  not 
a necessary  annex  of  our  beings. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  viii. 

illapse  (i-laps'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  illapsed,  ppr. 
illapsing.  [<  L.  illapsus,  inlapsas,  pp.  of  illabi, 
inlabi,  fall,  slip,  or  flow  into,  < in,  into,  + labi, 
fall,  slip:  see  lapse.]  To  pass,  glide,  or  slide: 
usually  followed  by  into.  [Bare.] 

Powerful  being  illapsing  into  matter.  G.  Cheyne. 

illapse  (i-laps' ),  n.  [<  L.  illapsus , inlapsus , a 
falling,  gliding,  or  flowing  in,  pp.  of  illabi , in- 
labi, fall  into:  see  illapse , v.]  1.  A gliding 

in  or  into;  entrance  as  by  permeation;  influx: 
used  especially  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
Nothing  here  [in  Heaven]  is  wanting,  but  the  want  of  ills. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  st.  34. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wronged, 

Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  5. 
Is  there  one  who  ne’er 
In  secret  thought  has  wished  another’s  ill  ? 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  34. 

3.  Anything  that  is  discreditable  or  injurious. 
This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of  him. 

Jefferson,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  II.  353. 

Comitial  illt.  See  comitial. 

ill  (il),  adv.  |_<  ME.  ille,  < Icel.  ilia  = Sw.  ilia 
— Dan.  ilde,  adv.,  ill,  badly ; from  the  adj.,  be- 
ing ult.  identical  with  E.  evil1,  adv.]  1.  Badly; 
imperfectly ; unfavorably ; unfortunately. 

I play  to  please  myselfe,  all  be  it  ill. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  June. 
Like  most  of  theirs  who  teach, 

I ill  may  practise  what  I well  may  preach. 

Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vii.,  1.  51. 
A time  like  this,  a busy,  bustling  time, 

Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 169. 

The  speaker  was  ill  informed. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  247. 
Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 

The  wisdom  that  I learned  so  ill  in  this? 

Bryant,  Future  Life. 

2.  Not  easily;  with  hardship,  pain,  or  difficulty: 
as,  he  is  ill  able  to  bear  the  loss. 

Frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  651. 
To  go  ill  with.  See  to  go  hard  (a),  under  go.—  To  take 
it  ill,  to  take  offense ; be  offended. 

Look,  when  I serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 
I was  very  desirous  to  go  to  my  boat ; but  it  was  said  the 
Sheik  would  take  it  ill  if  I would  not  stay  and  eat  with  him. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  113. 

[Of  the  many  compounds  of  ill  with  participles  or  particip- 
ial adjectives,  only  such  are  given  below  as  seem  to  have 
some  use  or  signification  not  obviously  suggested  by  the 
separate  words.  In  general  such  pairs  are  properly  com- 
pounded (hyphened)  only  when  they  jointly  stand  in  im- 
mediate or  constructive  relation  to  nouns  as  direct  quali- 
fiers ; in  other  cases  ill  has  only  its  regular  adverbial  ef- 
fect.] 

illt  (il),  v . t.  [<  ME.  illen,  < Icel.  ilia , harm ; from 
the  adj.:  see  ill , a.]  1.  To  do  evil  to;  harm; 

injure. 

And  so,  the  Sparrow  with  her  angry  bill 
Defends  her  brood  from  such  as  would  them  ill. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 

2.  To  slander;  defame. 

To  ill  thy  foe,  doth  get  to  thee  hatred  and  double  blame. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  100. 

illabilef  (i-lab'il),  a.  [<  in-3  + labile.']  Not 
liable  to  slip  or  err;  infallible.  G.  Cheyne. 
illabilityf  (il-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  illabile  + -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  illabile ; infallibility. 

And  as  he  has  treated  all  his  disciples,  so  all  lapsed  in- 
telligent beings  must  pass  through  Jesus  Christ  . . . be- 
fore they  arrive  at  perfect  infallibility  and  inability. 

G.  Cheyne,  Regimen,  p.  326. 


So  let  us  mind  him  [God]  as  to  admit  gladly  his  gentle 
illapses.  Barrow,  Sermon,  Trinity  Sunday  (1663). 

Would  we  have  our  spirit  softened  and  enlarged,  and 
made  fit  for  the  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit  ? 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxi. 

As  a piece  of  iron,  by  the  illapse  of  the  fire  into  it,  ap- 
pears all  over  like  fire ; so  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  by  the 
illapse  of  the  divine  essence  into  them,  shall  be  all  over 
divine.  J.  Norris,  Miscellanies. 

It  was  by  the  illapse  of  the  dove  that  the  Saviour  ASon 
[according  to  the  Marcosians]  descended  upon  Jesus. 

Harvey,  Irena: us  (Cambridge,  1857),  I.  139,  note. 

2.  Inspiration ; divine  influx. 

Those  that  pretend  to  a discovery  of  them  had  better 
pretend  to  oracles,  prophecies,  illapses,  and  divinations, 
then  to  the  sober  and  steady  maximes  of  philosophic. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.  (2d  ed.),  p.  86. 

3.  A falling  on;  onset. 

Passion’s  fierce  illapse 
Rouses  the  mind’s  whole  fabrick. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ii. 

[Rare  in  all  uses.] 

illaqueable  (i-lak'we-a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *il - 
laqueabilisf illaqueare,  inlaqueare,  insnare:  see 
illaqueate.]  Capable  of  being  illaqueated  or  in- 
snared.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 
illaqueate  (i-lak'we-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  il- 
laqueated, ppr.  illaqueating . [<  L.  illaqueatus, 

inlaqueatus,  pp.  of  illaqueare , inlaqueare  (>  It. 
illaqueare  = Pg.  illaquear),  insnare,  < in,  in,  + 
laqueare,  insnare:  see  lace.]  To  insnare;  en- 
trap; entangle.  [Rare.] 

. I am  illaqueated , but  not  truly  captivated  into  your 
conclusion.  Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

illaqueation  (i-lak-we-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*illaqueatio(n-),  < illaqueare , insnare:  see  illa- 
queate.] 1 . The  act  of  illaqueating,  or  the  state 
of  being  illaqueated,  insnared,  or  entrapped. 

There  is  a seducement  that  worketh  by  the  strength  of 
the  impression,  and  not  by  the  subtilty  of  the  illaqueation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  225. 

He  also  urgeth  the  word  air^y^dro  in  Matthew  doth  not 
only  signify  suspension  or  pendulous  illaqueation,  . . . 
but  also  suffocation,  strangulation,  or  interception  of 
breath.  Sir  T.  Browne,  V ulg.  Err.,  vii.  11. 

2.  A snare;  a noose.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 
illation  (i-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  illation  = Sp.  ila- 
cidn  = Pg.  illagao  = It.  illazione , < LL.  illa- 
tio(n-),  inlatio(n-),  a carrying  in,  an  inference, 
a conclusion  (tr.  Gr.  b ruftopa),  < L.  Hiatus,  inla- 
tus , pp.  of  inferre,  carry  in,  infer:  see  infer.] 

1 . The  act  of  inferring  from  premises ; infer- 
ence. 

We  consider  the  collation  and  reference  of  the  text,  and 
then  the  illation  and  inference  thereof. 

Donne,  Sermons,  i. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred;  an  inference;  a de- 
duction ; a conclusion. 

From  an  illustration  he  makes  it  an  illation. 

Warbwrton,  Works,  XI.  Remarks  on  Tillard. 

It  is  permissible  to  smile  at  such  an  illation  from  such 
a major  and  minor.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  251. 

3.  In  liturgies:  ( a ) The  act  of  bringing  the 
eucharistic  elements  into  the  church  and  pla- 
cing them  on  the  altar.  ( b ) In  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  the  eucharistic  preface.  It  is  of  great 
length,  and  varies  according  to  the  Sunday  or 


ill-advised  (il'ad-vizd'),  a.  Resulting  from  bad  illative  (il'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [r=  F.  illatif  = Sp. 

ilativo  = Pg.  It.  illativo,  < L.  illativus,  inlativus, 


advice;  injudicious;  tending  to  erroneous  or 
injurious  consequences:  as,  an  ill-advised  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  the  early  part  of  I860,  Pius  IX.  had  been  ill-advised 
enough  to  abandon  for  a time  the  attitude  of  passive  re- 
sistance which  constituted  the  real  strength  of  the  Papacy. 

E.  Dicey,  Viotor  Emmanuel,  p.  246. 

ill-affected  (il'a-fek'ted),  a.  1.  Not  well  in- 
clined or  disposed:  as,  ill-affected  adherents. — 
2f.  Affected  with  disease. 


illative,  < illatus,  inlatus,  pp.  of  inferre , infer: 
see  infer  ] I.  a.  1.  Relating  to  illation ; draw- 
ing or  able  to  draw  inferences. 

Sometimes,  I say,  this  illative  faculty  is  nothing  short 
of  genius.  J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  320. 

2.  Due  to  illation ; inferential;  inferred. 

His  subtle  demonstrations  present  me  with  an  inferred 
and  illative  truth  at  which  we  arrived  not  but  by  the  help 
of  a train  of  ratiocinations.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  421. 


illative 


3.  Denoting  an  inference : as,  an  illative  word 

or  particle,  as  then  and  therefore Illative  con- 

version,  in  logic,  that  conversion  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
converse  follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposition  given : 
thus,  the  proposition  “No  virtuous  man  is  a rebel”  be- 
comes by  illative  conversion  “No  rebel  is  a virtuous  man.  ” 
— Illative  sense,  a name  given  by  J.  H.  Newman  to  that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  whereby  it  forms  a final  judg- 
ment, linnn  the  vnliHitv  on  inforonco 
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ill-fated 


ceous  or  coriaceous,  and  with  4 or  5 lobes  or  parts.  The  illecihlenpcs  fi-lfvi'i-hl  tioal  „ niarrivnut.. 
petals  are  wanting,  or  reduced  to  minute  staminodia.  TlloSihlw;  lot'l  ¥ ^legibility. 

The  group  has  been  variously  classified,  but  is  now  gen-  (1-16J  1-Dll),  aav»  in  an  illegible  man- 

erally  placed  in  the  family  Silenacese,  constituting  the  Her : as,  a letter  written  illegibly . 
tribe  raronychiem  illegitimacy  (il-e-jit ' i-ma-si),  n.  [<  illeqiti- 

lUembratiOiit  (i-ies-e-ira'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  il-  ma(te)  + -c,j.]  T'lie  state  or  character  of  being 
lecebratus,  inleccbratus,Vp.  of  illecebrare,  mlece-  illegitimate;  specifically,  bastardy;  spurious- 
mentupon'thevalidity  oflin  inference/*  ^ “ “““  JUUB‘  |ntl.ee>  < L.  illecebra,inlecebra  ( > It  AlUce-  ness:  as,  the  illegitimacy  of  a child;  the  illegiti- 

II.  n,  1.  That  which  denotes  illation  or  in-  (obs.  )tlecebra  _ Pg.illecebras,-p\.),  an  +macy  of  an  argument, 

ference.—  2.  An  illative  particle.  enticement,  < ilUcere , inlicere,  entice  : see  lece-  illegitimate  (il-e-jit'i-mat),  a.  [<  in-3  + icqiti. 

* brous.]  The  act  of  alluring,  or  the  state  of  ho-  ™ntn  off™  t? 


This  [word]  “for,”  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a rela- 
tive and  an  illative;  referring  to  what  he  had  said  in  the 
foregoing  words ; and  inferring  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  one  clause  upon  the  other : “ Purge  out  the  old 
leaven ; for  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.” 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  186.  ^ »..*  ,,  Wi«.0,  x » . 

illatively  (il'a-tiv-li),  adv.  By  illation  or  infer-  illecebrousf  (i-les'e-brus),  a.  [=  It.  illecebroso7 
©uce.  < L.  illecebrosus.  inlecebrosus.  allurincr.  pnt.mino- 


brous. ] The  act  of  alluring,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing allured ; enticement. 

Modesty.  . . restrains  the  too  great  freedom  that  youth 
usurps,  the  great  familiarity  of  pleasant  illecebrations,  the 
great  continual  frequentations  of  balls  and  feasts. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  292 


Most  commonly  taken  illatively. 

Bp.  Richardson,  Observations  on  the  Old  Testament, 

[p.  434. 

illaudable  (i-la'da-bl),  a . [=  It.  illaudabile,  il- 
lodabile,  < L.  illaudabilis,  inlaudabilis,  not  praise- 
worthy, < in - priv.  + laudabilis , praiseworthy: 
see  laudable.']  Not  laudable ; not  to  be  ap- 
proved or  commended;  provoking  censure; 
blameworthy. 

All  the  commendable  parts  of  speech  were  set  foorth  by 
the  name  of  figures,  and  all  the  illaudable  partes  vnder 
the  name  of  vices,  or  viciosities. 

Puttcnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  130. 

His  actions  are  diversly  reported,  by  Huntingdon  not 
thought  illaudable.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 


illaudably  (i-l&'da-bli),  adv.  In  an  illaudable  .!?  th.e  s/“th,w,es 

manner;  unworthily.  llleck  (il  ek),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Afisb,tbe 


manner;  unworthily, 

It  is  natural  for  people  to  form  not  illaudably  too  fa- 
vourable a judgment  of  their  own  country.  Broome. 

illawarra-palm  (il-a-war'a-pam),  n.  [ Ilia - 

warra,  a district  of  New  South  Wales.]  A 
palm,  Archontophcenix  Cunninghamiana  ( Pty - 
chosperma  Cunninghamiana  of  Wendland),  a 
native  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
ill-beseeming  (il'be-se'ming),  a.  ~ ‘ 

unbecoming;  indecorous. 

How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates ! 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 


< L.  illecebrosus,  inlecebrosus,  alluring,  enticing, 
seductive,  < illeeebra,  inlecebra,  an  allurement, 
charm,  (.  illicere,  inlicere,  allure : see  entice,  il- 
lect.]  Enticing;  alluring;  full  of  allurement. 

He  [Alexander]  had  rather  se  the  harpe  of  Achilles, 
wherto  he  sange,  not  the  illeeebrous  dilectatyons  of  Ve- 
nus, but  the  valyant  actes  and  noble  affaires  of  excellent 
princis.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  7. 

Illecebrum  (i-les'e-brum),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ille- 
cebra,  an  allurement,  charm:  see  illeeebrous.'] 
A genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Illecebracece,  containing  only  one  species, 
I.  verticillatum,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  a small  prostrate 
branched  annual,  with  small  leaves  growing  in  pairs,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  small  white,  shining  flowers ; it  occurs 
in  the  southwest  of  England. 


gemmous  dragonet,  Callionymus  lyra.  Also  call- 
ed fox  and  sculpin.  See  cut  under  Calliony- 
mus. 

illectt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  illectus,  inlectus,  pp.  of  illi- 
cere, inlicere,  allure,  entice,  < in,  in,  + lacere, 
entice.  Cf.  allicient.]  To  entice;  allure. 

Theyre  superfluous  rychesse  illected  theym  to  vnclene 
lust  and  ydelnesse.  R-  Pixh  ftnTmifootfan 


ill-boding  (irbo/,ding),  a.  Foreboding  evil;  in- 
auspicious; unlucky. 

O malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  5. 

My  greatness  threaten’d  by  ill-boding  eyes. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
ill-bred  (il'bred'),  a.  1.  Badly  brought  up; 
impolite ; rude. — 2.  Badly  bred,  as  a mongrel 
dog. 

ill-breeding  (il'briFding),  a.  Breeding  mis- 
chief or  evil. 

_ She  may  strew 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 


tt  *4.  lust  anc 

Unsuitable;  „ 

illegal  (i-le  gal),  a.  [=  F.  illegal  = Sp.  ilegal 
= Pg.  illegal  = It.  illegale,  < ML.  illegalis,  < L. 
in-  priv.  4-  legalis,  lawful : see  legal.]  Not  le- 
gal; contrary  to  law;  unlawful;  illicit:  as,  an 
illegal  act;  illegal  commerce.  It  usually  implies 
substantial  contravention  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 


— o — — \ — . /? vv*  l ' v i if- 

ni  ate,  after  F.  illegitime  = Sp.  iiegitimo  = Pg. 
illegitimo  = It.  illegittiniof  (.  LL.  *illegitimus7  *in - 
legitimus  (in  adv.  illegitime ),  not  legitimate,  < 
L.  in-  priv.  + legitimus , legitimate:  see  legiti- 
mate.] Not  legitimate,  (a)  Not  in  conformity  with 
law ; not  regular  or  authorized ; contrary  to  custom  or 
usage ; spurious : as,  an  illegitimate  production ; an  ille- 
gitimate word. 

Nor  did  I fear  any  illegitimate  impression  thereof,  con- 
ceiving that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Brome. 

A government  founded  on  conquest  may  become  thor- 
oughly legitimate  on  the  morrow  of  the  conquest ; it  may 
remain  utterly  illegitimate  five  hundred  years  after  it. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  418. 
(6)  Not  logically  inferred  or  deduced;  not  warranted; 
illogical : as,  an  illegitimate  inference. 

Beat.  Then  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll 
look  he  shall  lack  no  barns. 

Marg.  0 illegitimate  construction!  I scorn  that  with 
my  heels.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

(c)  Unlawfully  begotten;  born  out  of  wedlock;  bastard: 
as,  an  illegitimate  child.  See  legitimate. 

Being  illegitimate,  I was  deprived  of  that  endearing  ten- 
derness . . . which  a good  man  finds  in  the  love  ...  of 
a parent.  Addison. 

(d)  In  hot.,  produced  by  irregular  or  abnormal  fertiliza- 
tion. See  phrase  below. 

These  illegitimate  plants,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  not 
fully  fertile.  Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  166. 
Illegitimate  fertilization,  in  hot.,  in  dimorphic  plants, 
the  fertilization  of  a female  plant  by  the  pollen  from  a 
male  plant  of  the  same  form,  this  union  being  compara- 
tively unfertile.— Illegitimate  function.  See  function. 
— Syn.  Unlawful,  Illicit  (see  lawful );  improper,  unau- 
thorized, unfair. 


o v-  lT  twc.yi.cu.  Liicym  uu  viiuieue  uionzea,  uniair. 

S.  Fish,  Supplication  for  the  Beggars,  illegitimate  (il-e-jit'i-mat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
n-  I—  P iiUnni  — sg,  illegitimated,  ppr.  illegitimating.  [<  illegitimate , 

a.]  To  render  or  prove  illegitimate ; attaint  as 
having  been  born  out  of  wedlock;  bastardize. 

The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  (or  the  future, 
without  illegitimating  the  issue. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1530. 


puuurauuai  eii won  oi  law,  as  aisunguisiied  from  wrnei,  just,  jueior 

de^dsionf8111"1’^  procet*ure»  arl<^  frora  error  in  judicial  illegitimately  (il-e-jit'i-mat-li),  adv.  In  an 

illegitimate  manner;  unlawfully;  without  au- 


In  all  times  the  Princes  in  England  have  done  some- 
thing illegal  to  get  money.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  75. 

Whatever  else  men  call  punishment  or  censure  is  not 
properly  an  evil,  so  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 


tkority. 

The  mid-styled  form  of  Lythrum  salicaria  could  be  i lle- 
gitirnately  fertilised  with  the  greatest  ease  by  pollen  from 
the  longer  stamens  of  the  short-styled  form. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  166. 


it  rwn  i a u ^ - ,,  ' jjurwvn,  var.  oi  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  166. 

Capet  laid  hands  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  t x r 

Duke  of  Normandy,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral-  (ll-e-jit-i-ma  shon),  n.  [=  OF. 

but  it  would  not  hf>  n.h>nni  in  thoconoub,  n-hfub  *1 Ulegitimation / as  illegitimate  + -ion.]  The  act 


------  - '7 — uc  uiijuBb  auu  immoral; 

but  it  would  not  be  illegal,  m the  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act.  See 
corrupt.  =Syn.  Illegal,  Felonious,  etc.  (See  criminal .) 
Unlawful,  Illegitimate,  etc.  (See  lawful.) 


..  . _ * ’ * unlawful,  1 lie 

Ill-conditioned  (il  kon-dish'ond),  a.  Being  in  illegalise,  v't.  See  illegalize. 
bad  condition,  or  having  bad  qualities;  disor-  illegality  (il-e-gal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  illeqalite  - 
dered  or  disorderly.  In  geometry,  a triangle  t,z  A.  . ■ 

which  has  very  unequal  angles  is  said  to  he  ill- 
conditioned. 


A populous  place,  but  possessed  with  a very  ill-condi- 
tioned and  idle  sort  of  people. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  228. 

Some  ill-conditioned,  growling  fellow  may  say  to  me 
“What’s  the  use  of  these  legal  and  equitable  abuses?” 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxvii. 
Yon  whey-faced  brother,  who  delights  to  wear 
A weedy  flux  of  ill-conditioned  hair. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Moral  Bully. 

ill-deedie  (il'de'di),  a.  Mischievous;  trouble- 
some. [Scotch.] 

An  ill-deedie,  . . . wee,  rumblegairie  urchin  of  mine. 

Burn#,  Works,  IV.  235. 

ill-defined  (il'de-find'),  a.  Not  distinct;  not 
well  marked  out:  as,  an  ill-defined  sensation; 
specifically,  in  zool .,  without  definite  borders: 
said  of  marks,  depressions,  etc. 

ill-disposed  (il'dis-pozd'),  a.  1.  Not  friendly; 
inclined  to  oppose  or  refuse. 

Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the  com- 
pany to  be  sad  and  ill-disposed;  others,  of  a jovial  nature, 
incline  them  to  be  merry.  Bacon. 

2f.  Unwell;  indisposed. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill-disposed,  my  lord.  . . . 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : he  is  not 
S1C^*  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

Illecebraceae  (i-les-e-bra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Illecebrum  + - aceav .]'  A small  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  weeds,  found  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  world.  They  have  small  and  regu- 
lar, often  hermaphrodite,  flowers,  with  the  perianth  herba- 


./ vvvilvww  i —vw/l'.J  J.UD  act 

of  illegitimating,  or  the  state  of  being  illegiti- 
mate. (a)  Bastardy ; declaration  of  illegitimacy. 

Without  any  appellation  that  would  infer  illegitima- 
tl0n‘  Nisbet,  Heraldry  (1816),  I.  291. 

(&f)  Want  of  genuineness;  spuriousness. 

l=  • wwuuwvc  = , Many  such-like  pieces  . . . bear  . . . the  apparent 

Sp.  ilegalidad  = Pg.  illegalidade ; as  illegal  + . brands  of  illegitimation.  E.  Martin,  Letters  (1662),  p.  57. 
-ity.]  The  condition  or  character  of  being  il-  illegitimatize  (il-e-jit'i-ma-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
legal;  unlawfulness:  as,  the  illegality  of  tres-  PP/  ^legitimatized] r/ 


o 7 — ' ■ lllAV  VVl  Gl/  U 

pass,  or  of  arrest  without  warrant. 

He  wished  them  to  consider  what  votes  they  had  passed, 
of  the  illegality  of  all  those  commissions,  and  of  the  un- 
justiflahleness  of  all  the  proceedings  by  virtue  of  them. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 


, ppr.  illegitimatizing.  [<  ille- 
To  render  illegitimate  ; ille- 


gitimate  + -ize.] 
gitimate. 

illeviable  (i-lev'i-a-hl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + leviable.] 
Incapable  of  being  levied  or  collected. 

He  rectified  the  method  of  collecting  his  revenue,  and 
removed  obsolete  and  illeviable  parts  of  charge. 

"* r™*'****#  uux  juugmenbH,  out  wnetner  we  nave  sir  M TJnU 

a right  to  substitute  our  occasional  opinion  in  the  place  of  ni  *n>n„A  -n  - , ...... 

Uw.  Burke,  Speech  on  Middlesex  Election.  1H"la  ard,  lll-faurd  (il  fard),  a.  [<  ill  + fa' ard, 

Its  clear  illegality  was  due  to  the  principle  . . . that  co^tr.  of  favored.]  1.  Ill-favored;  ill-looking; 


Here  it  is  not,  how  long  the  people  are  bound  to  toler- 
ate the  illegality  of  our  judgments,  but  whether  we  have 

n rioTit.  tn  enheiif nfo  /wm  • n . 


pevv  uuc  me  principle  . . . mat 

the  captor  of  a neutral  vessel  has  no  right  to  concern  him- 
self as  to  the  persons  who  may  be  therein. 

J . R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  179. 


ugly;  repulsive. 

Puir  auld  Scotland  suffers  eneugh  by  thae  blackguard 
loons  o’  excisemen,  ...  the  ill-fa'ard  thieves. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xviii. 

2.  Mean;  discreditable;  disgraceful. 

Sae  proud 's  I am,  that  ye  hae  heard 
O’  my  attempts  to  be  a bard, 

And  think  my  muse  nae  that  ill-fawrd. 

Skinner,  Misc.  Poetry,  p.  109. 

Congress  may  pass,  the  President  may  assent  to,  a mea-  ^ 

ire  which  contradicts  the  terms  of  the  constitution.  If  iBiare  (ll  iar),  n.  [<  ill  + fare 1,  after  welfare.] 

•ftv  ba o«f  o « , Failure;  adversity;  infelicity.  [Rare.] 

I must  own  to  the  weakness  of  believing  that  material 


illegalize  (i-le'gal-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  illc- 
galized,  ppr.  illegalizing.  [<  illegal  + -ize.]  To 
render  illegal  or  unlawful.  Also  spelled  ille- 
galise. 

illegally  (i-le'gal-i),  adv.  In  an  illegal  man- 
ner ; unlawfully : as,  to  be  arrested  illegally. 


-----  — ^ vtiiuo  yjL  me  uniBUlUUOn.  II 

they  so  act,  they  act  illegally,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can 
declare  such  an  act  to  he  null  and  void. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  192. 

illegalness  (i-le'gal-nes),  n.  Illegality. 

illegibility  ( i-le j-i-bil'i-ti) , n.  [<  illegible  : see 
-bihty.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illegible. 

illegible  (i-lej'i-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  {legible,  < L.  in-  ...  - . , J uzz. 

pnv.  + LL.  legibilis,  legible:  see  legible.]  In-  lU-fannglyt  (il  farLng-li),  adv.  Unbecoming- 
capable  of  being  read ; obscure  or  defaced  so  as  • ’ u,lS'1'ac<'fully ; awkwardly, 
not  to  be  decipherable  ; loosely,  hard  to  read.  Another  of  our  vulgar  makers  spake  as  illfaringly  in 
The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writings,  .„h'!  S!'  ... . „ f‘ut^nham<  Al'te  of  K,1K-  Toesie,  iii.  28. 

and  so  defaced  them  that  they  were  made  altogether  il-  lll-fat6d  (il  fa  ted),  a.  1.  Bringing  bad  for- 
le'J'ble-  Howell,  tune. 


v ui  ueneving  mat  material 

welfare  is  highly  desirable  in  itself,  and  I have  yet  to  meet 
with  the  man  who  prefers  material  illfare. 

H uxley,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  XXXIX.  292. 
Determining  the  welfare  or  illfare  of  men. 

The  Century,  XXXIII.  922. 


ill-fated 

Declare,  0 muse ! in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  pow’r? 

Pope , Iliad,  i.  11. 

2.  Having  bad  fortune. 

Few  were  to  be  seen  of  all  that  proud  array,  which  had 
marched  up  the  heights  so  confidently  under  the  banners 
of  their  ill-fated  chiefs  the  preceding  evening. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 
lll-faurd,  a.  See  ill-fa?  ard. 
ill-favored  (il'-fa/vord),  a.  Ill-looking;  deform- 
ed; repulsive;  ugly. 

A poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

About  nine  of  the  clock  I went  on  shore,  and  hired  an 
ill-favoured  horse,  and  away  to  Greenwich,  to  my  lodgings. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  325. 

I had  a fair  opportunity  of  observing  his  features,  which, 
though  of  a dark  complexion,  were  not  ill-favoured. 
Barham , in  Mem.  prefixed  to  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  67. 

ill-favoredly  (il'fa'vord-li),  adv.  1.  With  de- 
formity or  ugliness. 

Does  my  hair  stand  well  ? Lord,  how  ill-favour' dly 
You  have  dress'd  me  to-day  ! how  badly  ! Why  this  cloak? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  2. 


2f.  Roughly;  rudely. 

He  shook  him  very  illfavouredly  for  the  time,  raging 
through  the  very  bowels  of  his  country,  and  plundering 
all  wheresoever  he  came.  Howell. 

ill-favoredness  (il'fa'vord-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  ill-favored;  ugliness;  deformity.  John- 
son. 

ill-footing  (il'fut'ing),  n.  Dangerous  position ; 
unsafe  anchorage. 

A shipwreck  without  storm  or  ill-footing. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 
ill-headedt  (il'hed'ed),  a.  Wrong-headed;  with- 
out judgment. 

Every  man 

Surcharg’d  with  wine  were  heedlesse  and  illhedded. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  3. 
ill-humored  (il'hu'mord),  a.  Of  or  in  bad  hu- 
mor;  out  of  sorts;  cross;  surly;  disobliging, 
ill-humoredly  (il'hu'mord-li),  adv . With  bad 
humor;  crossly;  disobligingly, 
illiberal  (i-lib'e-ral),  a.  [=  OF.  illiberal , in- 
liberal, F.  illiberal  = Sp.  (obs.)  iliberal  = Pg. 
illiberal  = It.  illiberale,  < L.  illiberalis,  inlibe- 
ralis , unworthy  of  a freeman,  ignoble,  ungen- 
erous, < in-  priv.  4-  liber alis,  of  a freeman,  gen- 
erous, liberal:  s ee  liberal.]  1.  Not  liberal;  ig- 
noble. (a)  Not  free  or  generous ; niggardly ; parsimoni- 
ous; penurious;  stingy;  shabby. 

The  earth  did  not  deal  out  their  nourishment  with  an 
oversparing  or  illiberal  hand.  Woodward. 

(b)  Not  catholic;  of  narrow  or  prejudiced  opinions  or 
judgment. 

The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so  cold,  and  their  re- 
ligion so  illiberal.  Eikon  Basilike. 

These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  grin 
Of  fools.  Courper,  Hope,  1.  744. 

(c)  Not  manifesting  or  not  promoting  high  culture ; con- 
tracted ; vulgar ; coarse. 

He  is  a great  proficient  in  all  the  illiberal  sciences,  as 
cheating,  drinking,  swaggering. 

B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

Not  liberal  science  but  illiberal  must  that  needs  be,  that 
mounts  in  contemplation  merely  for  money. 

Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  § 13. 

The  best  of  our  schools  and  the  most  complete  of  our 
university  trainings  give  but  a narrow,  one-sided,  and  es- 
sentially illiberal  education — while  the  worst  give  what 
is  really  next  to  no  education  at  all. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  51. 
2f.  Not  elegant:  as,  illiberal  Latin.  =syn.  1.  (a) 
Miserly,  close-fisted,  mean,  selfish.  ( b ) Uncharitabie,  nar- 
row-minded. 

illiberalism  (i-lib'e-ral-izm),  re.  [<  illiberal  + 
-ism.]  Illiberality"  "Imp.  Viet. 
illiberality  (i-lib-e-ral'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  illibe- 
ralite  = Pg.  illiberaUdade  = It.  illiberality,  < 
L.  illiberalita{t-)s,  inliberaUta(t-)s,  illiberality, 
( illiberalis,  inliberaUs,  illiberal:  see  illiberal.] 
The  fact  or  quality  of  being  illiberal  or  ungen- 
erous; narrowness  of  mind ; uncharitableness; 
meanness. 

The  illiberality  of  parents.  In  allowance  towards  their 
children,  is  an  harmfulle  errour,  and  . . . acquaints  them 
with  shifts.  Bacon , Parents  and  Children. 

illiberalize  (i-lib'e-ral-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
illiberalized,  ppr.  Uliberalizmg.  [<  illiberal  + 

_ -ize.]  To  make  illiberal, 
illiberally  (i-lib'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  an  illiberal 
manner;  ungenerously;  uncharitably;  igno- 
bly; meanly. 

One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprise  and  in- 
cogitancy  illiberally  retracts.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Illicieae  (il-i-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle, 1824),  < Illicium  4-  -use. ] A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Magnoliacese,  typified  by 
the  genus  Illicium,  and  containing  two  other 
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genera.  They  are  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
with  glabrous  leaves  without  stipules, 
illicit  (i-lis'it),  a.  [=  F.  illicite  = Sp.  ilicito  = 
Pg.  illicito  = It.  illieito,  illecito,  < L.  illicitus,  in- 
licitus,  not  allowed,  forbidden,  < in-  priv.  + li- 
citus,  allowed,  pp.  of  licere,  be  permitted  or 
allowed:  see  license.]  1.  Not  authorized  or 
permitted;  prohibited;  unlicensed;  unlawful: 
as,  illicit  trade;  illicit  intercourse. 

One  illicit  and  mischievous  transaction  always  leads  to 
another.  Burke,  Affairs  of  India. 

2.  Acting  unlawfully;  clandestine. 

The  abolition  of  this  tax  [on  salt],  by  cheapening  one  of 
the  chief  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enabled 
the  illicit  manufacturer  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
fair  trader.  S.  Dowell , Taxes  in  England,  IV.  5. 

Fallacy  of  an  illicit  process,  fallacy  of  illicit  par- 
ticularity. See  fallacy.  — Syn.  Unlawful,  Illegitimate, 
' etc.  See  lawful. 

illicitly  (i-lis'it-li),  adv.  In  an  illicit  manner; 
unlawfully. 

illicitness  (i-lis'it-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
_ ity  of  being  illicit ; unlawfulness, 
illicitoust  (i-lis'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  illicitus,  not 
allowed : see  illicit.]  Illicit.  Cotes,  1717. 
Illicium  (i-lis'i-um),  re.  [NL.,  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  perfume,  < L.  illicere,  allure, 
entice,  charm:  s se  ttled.]  A genus  of  eastern 
Asiatic  and  American  evergreen  shrubs,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Magnoliacese.  The  various 
plants  of  this  ge- 
nus are  called 
anise-trees,  from 
their  fine  aromatic 
scent.  The  seeds 
of  I.  anisatum 
(Chinese  anise),  a 
shrub  growing  8 
or  10  feet  high, 
are  stomachic  and 
carminative,  and 
yield  a very  fra- 
grant volatile  oil. 

The  fruit  is  the 
star-anise  of  the 
shops.  The  Chi- 
nese burn  the  seeds 
in  their  temples, 
and  Europeans 
employ  them  to 
aromatize  certain 
liqueurs  or  cor- 
dials, such  as  ani- 
sette. I.  religiosum  is  a J apanese  species,  about  the  size  of 
a cherry-tree,  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  who  decorate  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  with  wreaths  of  its  flowers,  and  burn 
the  fragrant  bark  as  incense  before  their  deities.  From  the 
property  of  the  bark  of  consuming  slowly  and  uniformly, 
the  watchmen  in  Japan  burn  it  powdered  in  a tube  to 
mark  the  time.  The  American  species  I.  Floridanum  and 
I.  parvifiorum  are  natives  of  the  southern  United  States. 
The  former  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  6 to  10  feet  high,  with 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves  and  large  flowers.  The  latter  has 
smaller  flowers.  Fruits  of  this  genus  have  been  recognized 
in  a fossil  state  in  the  London  Clay  (Eocene)  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  in  the  lignites  of  Brandon  in  Vermont,  prob- 
ably of  the  same  age,  and  leaf-impressions  in  the  Creta- 
ceous  of  Bohemia. 

illify  (il'i-fl),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp.  illified , ppr. 
illifying.  [<  ill  + -i-fy.’]  To  speak  ill  of;  give 
an  ill  name  to;  reproach  or  defame.  [North. 
Eng.] 

Illigera  (i-lij'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Blume,  1826), 
named  after  J.  K.  Illiger , a noted  naturalist.] 
A small  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  family  Hernandiacesey  the  type  of  Liud- 
ley^  old  group  Illiger acese.  They  have  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  in  which  the  calyx-tube  is  provided  with  a 
5-parted  limb  and  the  corolla  has  5 linear-oblong  petals. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  in 
lax  pedunculate  cymes.  Eight  species  are  known,  mostly 
natives  of  India  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Malay 
archipelago.  I.  appendiculata,  a large  woody  climber, 
is  common  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Burma. 

Illigeracese  (i-lij-e-ra'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Il- 
ligera + -acese.]  A former  group  or  suborder 
of  plants  included  in  the  Combretacese,  now 
referred  to  the  family  Hcrnandiacese,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family  by  the  fact  that  their 
anthers  dehisce  by  valves,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  laurels. 

illightent  (i-li'tn),  v.  t.  [<  il-l,  m-1,  + lighten L 
Cf.  enlighten. ] To  enlighten. 

Th’  illightened  soul  discovers  clear 
Th’  abusive  shows  of  sense. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  v.  4. 

The  flesh  is  overshadowed  with  the  imposition  of  the 
hand,  that  the  soul  may  be  illightened  by  the  Spirit. 

Bp.  Hall,  Imposition  of  Hands. 

illimitability  (i-lmFi-ta-bil'i-ti),  re.  [<  illimi- 
table : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  illimi- 
table. 


Chinese  Anise  ( Illicium  anisatum"). 
a , flower ; b,  same,  showing  the  ovary  and 
stamens,  with  the  petals  removed ; c,  fruit, 
seen  from  above ; a,  fruit,  seen  from  the  side. 


To  know  one’s  own  limit  is  to  know  one’s  own  illimita- 
bility. Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  cxxxvii. 

illimitable  (i-lim'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  illimitable 
= Sp.  ilimitable , < L.  in-  priv.  + ML.  limitabi- 
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lis,  limitable:  see  limitable.']  Incapable  of  be- 
ing limited  or  bounded ; having  no  determinate 
limits. 

A dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  liighth. 
And  time  and  place,  are  lost.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  892. 
His  manners  were  preposterous  in  their  illimitable  ab- 
surdity. j.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  73. 

This  so  vast  and  seemingly  solid  earth  is  but  an  atom 
among  atoms,  whirling,  no  man  knows  whither,  through 
illimitable  space.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  14. 

= Syn.  Boundless,  limitless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  im- 
. measurable,  infinite,  immense,  vast. 

illimitableness  (i-lim  'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
# or  quality  of  being  illimitable, 
illimitably  (i-lim'i-ta-bli),  adv.  Without  pos- 
sibility of  being  bounded;  without  limitation. 
Johnson. 

illimitation  (i-lim-i-ta'shon),  re.  [=  F.  illimi- 
tation,  < L.  in-  priv.  + limitatio(n-),  limitation: 
see  limitation.]  The  state  of  being  illimitable ; 
freedom  from  limitation.  [Rare.] 

Their  popes’  supremacie,  infallibilitie,  illimitation,  tran- 
substantiation,  &c.  Bp.  Hall,  Apol.  against  Brownists. 

illimited  (i-lim'i-ted),  a.  [<  in- 3 + limited.]  Un- 
limited. [Rare.] 

Neither  can  any  creature  have  power  to  command  it 
[to  take  a man’s  life],  but  those  only  to  whom  he  hath 
committed  it  by  speciall  deputation;  nor  they  neither  by 
any  independent  or  illimited  authority. 

Bp.  Ball,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  1. 

illimitedness  (i-lim'i-ted-nes),  re.  Absence  of 
limitation;  boundlessness.  [Rare.] 

The  absoluteness  and  illimitedness  of  his  commission 
was  much  spoken  of.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  II.  510. 

illinition  (il-i-nish'ou),  re.  [Irreg.  < L.  illinere, 
inlinere,  pp.  ittitus,  inlitus,  also  illinitus,  inlini- 
tus,  smear  or  spread  on,  < in,  on,  + linere,  smear, 
spread:  see  liniment.]  1.  A smearing  or  rub- 
bing iu  or  on,  as  of  an  ointment  or  liniment ; in- 
unction.— 2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed 
in. — 3.  A thin  crust  of  extraneous  substance 
formed  on  minerals.  [Rare  in  all  uses.] 

It  is  sometimes  disguised  by  a thin  crust  or  Ulinttion  of 
^black  manganese.  Kirwan. 

Illinoisan,  Illinoisian  (il-i-noi'an,  -zi-an),  a. 

and  re.  [<  Illinois,  a State  named  from  a tribe 
of  Indians  so  called  (orig.  by  the  F.  explorers), 
< Illini,  their  native  name,  said  to  mean  ‘men.' 
+ -ois,  a F.  term.,  = E.  -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Illinois,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan. 

H.  «.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

A drama  of  like  cast,  and  successfully  adapted  to  the 
stage,  is  “Pendragon,”  the  work  of  an  Illinoisian,  William 
Young.  The  Century,  XXX.  793. 

Illinois-nut  (il-i-noi'nut'),  re.  The  pecan,  Hi- 

coria  Pecan. 

illiquation  (il-i-kwa'shon),  re.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
liquatio{n-),  a melting,  <(  liquare,  melt:  see  li- 
quate.] The  melting  of  one  thing  into  another, 
illiquefaett  (i-lik'we-fakt),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  illique- 
factus,  inliquef actus,  melted,  liquefied,  < L.  in, 
in,  to,  + liquefactus,  pp.  of  liquefacere,  liquefy : 
see  liquefy,  liquefaction.]  To  soften  with  moist- 
ure; dissolve. 

See  how  the  sweat  fals  from  His  bloodlesse  browes. 
Which  doth  Uliquefact  the  clotted  gore. 

Davies,  Holy  Poode,  p.  15. 

illiquid  (i-lik'wid),  a.  [=  OF.  illiquide  = Sp. 
iliqnido,  < L.  in-  priv.  + liquidus,  liquid:  see 
liquid.]  In  civil  and  Scots  law,  not  liquid,  clear, 
or  manifest;  not  ascertained  and  constituted 
either  by  a written  obligation  or  by  the  decree 
of  a court : said  of  a debt  or  a claim. 

Further  progress  was  comparatively  easy,  the  way  be- 
ing open  for  the  construction  of  formulae  upon  illiquid 
claims  arising  from  transactions  in  which  the  practice  of 
stipulation  gradually  dropped  out  of  use. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  708. 

illisiont  (i-lizh'on),  7i.  [<  LL.  illisio(n-),  in- 

lmo{n-),  a striking  against,  < L.  illidere , inli - 
dere , pp.  illisus , inlisus , strike  against,  < in,  on, 
against,  + Icedere,  strike ; ef.  collision , elision. \ 
The  act  of  striking  into  or  against  something. 

Cleanthes,  in  his  Commentaries  of  nature,  ...  set  this 
down,  that  the  vigour  and  flrmitude  of  things  is  the  illi- 
sion  and  smiting  of  fire.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  867. 

Aristotle  affirmeth  this  sound  [humming  of  beesl  to  be 
made  by  the  illnion  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a pellicle  or 
little  membrane  about  the  precinct  or  pectoral  division 
of  their  body.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

illiteracy  (i-lit'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  illiterate)  + -cy.~\ 

1 . The  state  of  being  illiterate ; ignorance  of 
letters ; absence  of  education. 

Both  universities  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  same 
deplorable  condition  of  indigence  and  illiteracy. 

T.  Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  452. 
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Mohham’mad  gloried  in  his  illiteracy,  as  a proof  of  his 
being  inspired. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  229,  note. 
The  dense  illiteracy  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
shown  by  the  last  census,  is  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
public  education  that  no  statesman  who  loves  humanity 
can  with  sound  reason  oppose.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  310. 

2.  An  error  in  the  use  of  letters ; a literal  or  a 
literary  error.  [Rare.] 

The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers 
of  his  [Shakspere’sJ  works.  Pope , Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 

illiteral  (i-lit'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + liter a- 
lis,  litter alis,  literal:  see  literal.']  Not  literal. 
Dawson.  [Rare.] 

illiterate  (i-lit'e-rat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  illettre  = 
Bp.  iliterato=  Pg.' illiterate  = It.  illetterato,  < L. 
illiteratus , inliteratus , more  correctly  illitteratus, 
inlitteratus,  unlettered,  uneducated,  < in-  priv. 
4-  literatus , litter atus,  lettered,  educated:  see 
literate.]  I.  a.  1.  Ignorant  of  letters  or  books ; 
haying  little  or  no  learning ; unlettered ; uncul- 
tivated: as,  the  illiterate  part  of  the  population; 
an  illiterate  tribe.  In  census  statistics  and  education- 
al works  illiterate  is  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  unable 
to  read;  but  in  common  use  it  implies  only  a notable  or 
boorish  want  of  culture,  a person  unable  to  read  being 
said  to  be  totally  illiterate. 

No  more  can  Iudgis  Jllitturate 
Discus  ane  mater  (weill  I wat). 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  453. 
The  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  810. 
It  is  more  than  a mere  epigram  to  affirm  that  unlettered 
races  must  of  necessity  be  illiterate. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  3. 
Intrepid,  with  muscles  of  steel,  and  finely  formed,  they 
are  very  illiterate.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  26. 

2.  Showing  illiteracy  or  want  of  culture ; rude ; 
barbarous. 

There  are  in  many  places  heresy,  and  blasphemy,  and 
impertinency,  and  illiterate  rudenesses. 

J er.  Taylor,  Extempore  Prayer. 
Brown  monks  with  long  dangling  hair,  and  faces  kindly 
but  altogether  illiterate,  hang  about  in  desultory  groups. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  275. 

=Syn.  Unlettered,  Unlearned,  etc.  See  ignorant 
IX.  n.  An  illiterate  person;  one  unable  to 
read  or  to  write. 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  some 
German  states,  there  are  hardly  any  illiterates. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVII.  640. 
These  illiterates  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  colored 
Tace.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  382. 

illiterately  (i-lit'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  illiterate 
manner. 

To  unread  ’squires  illiterately  gay ; 

Among  the  learn’d,  as  learned  full  as  they. 

Savage,  To  John  Powell. 

illiterateness  (i-lit'e-rat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  illiterate ; illiteracy. 

What  blindness  pursues  them,  that  they  mark  the 
things  He  made  only  with  their  museum-labels,  and  think 
they  have  exhausted  its  contribution  when  they  have 
never  even  been  within  sight  of  it?  This  is  not  even  athe- 
ism. It  is  simple  illiterateness. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  213. 

illiterature  (i-lit'e-ra-tur),  n.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ literatura , litter  atur  a,  literature.]  Want  of 
learning ; unlettered  condition ; illiteracy ; ig- 
norance. [Rare.] 

The  more  usual  causes  of  this  deprivation  are  want  of 
holy  orders,  illiterature,  or  inability  for  the  discharge  of 
that  sacred  function,  and  irreligion.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

The  illiterature  of  the  age  approached  to  barbarism; 
the  evidences  of  history  were  destroyed. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  247. 

ill-judged  (il'jujd'),  a.  Done  without  judg- 
ment; injudicious;  unwise, 
ill-laidt,  a.  Badly  conceived  or  proposed ; un- 
reasonable. 

’Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request 
As  if  a beggar  should  intreat  a king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

ill-lived  (il'livd'),  a.  [<  ill  + life  + -ed2.] 
Leading  a disreputable  or  wicked  life. 

A scandalous  and  ill-lived  teacher.  Bp.  Hall. 

ill-looked  (il'lukt'),  a.  Having  an  ill  or  bad 
look;  homely;  plain.  Scott. 
ill-looking  (il'luk'ing),  a.  Having  a bad  look 
or  appearance ; ugly ; uncomely, 
ill-mannered  (il'man'erd),  a.  Of  bad  manners; 
uncivil;  impolite;  rude;  boorish, 
ill-natured  (il'na'turd),  a.  1 . Having  a bad  na- 
ture or  character. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  besides  an  ill-natured  man  can 
wish  against  the  Being  of  a God. 

Shaftesbury,  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  § 4,  quoted 
[in  Eowler,  p.  118. 

Rich,  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 
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2.  Having  a bad  temper;  churlish;  crabbed; 
surly ; spiteful : as,  an  ill-natured  person. 

It  might  be  one  of  those  ill-natured  beings  who  are  at 
enmity  with  mankind,  and  do  therefore  take  pleasure  in 
idling  them  with  groundless  terrors.  Atterbury. 

3.  Indicating  ill  nature. 

The  ill-natured  task  refuse.  Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid. 

4.  Of  uncertain  temper ; petulant;  peevish;  in- 
tractable. [Scotch.] 

He  has  a very  kind  heart;  hub  0 ! it’s  hard  to  live  wi’ 
him,  he’s  sae  ill-natured.  J amieson. 

ill-naturedly  (il'na'tfird-li),  adv.  In  an  ill- 
natured  manner ; spitefully ; surlily, 
ill-naturedness  (il'na'turd-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ill-natured ; crabbedness ; spite- 
fulness. 

illness  (il'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  ilnesse,  ylnesse;  < ill 
+ -ness.']  It.  Evilness;  badness;  wickedness; 
iniquity ; moral  perversion. 

I haue  lefte  to  hir  the  gardeins  of  Vulcan,  whiche  I 
caused  to  make  for  her  recreation.  And  if  thou  take  it 
from  hir,  thou  shewest  thyne  ylnesse.  Golden  Book,  xlvii. 

The  best  examples  haue  neuer  such  forse  to  moue  to  any 
goodnes  as  the  bad,  vaine,  light,  and  fond  haue  to  all  ilnes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,p.  68. 

2f.  A bad  or  unfavorable  state  or  condition;  un- 
favorableness. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison-doors 
set  open,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  though  his  preference  be 
determined  to  stay,  by  the  illness  of  the  weather.  Locke. 

3.  An  attack  of  sickness;  ailment;  malady; 
disease : as,  he  has  recovered  from  his  illness. 

This  is  the  first  letter  that  I have  ventured  upon,  which 
will  be  written,  I fear,  vacillantibus  literis ; as  Tully  says, 
Tyro’s  letters  were  after  his  recovery  from  an  illness. 

Atterbury. 

=Syn.  3.  Illness,  Sickness,  Ailment,  complaint,  disorder. 
Sick  and  sickness  have  been  considered  until  within  the 
present  century  essentially  synonymous  with  ill  and  ill- 
ness. Of  late,  English  usage  has  tended  to  restrict  sick 
and  sickness  to  nausea,  and  American  usage  has  follow- 
ed it  so  far  as  to  regard  illness  as  a rather  more  elegant 
and  less  definite  term:  beyond  that  it  does  not  seem  like- 
ly to  go.  An  ailment  is  generally  of  small  account,  com- 
paratively, and  local:  as,  his  ailment  was  only  a headache. 
None  of  these  words  represent  ordinarily  so  serious  an  at- 
tack as  disease,  but  illness  and  sickness  may  do  so.  See 
disease  and  debility. 

illocable  (i-16'ka-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  illocavel,  < L. 
illocabilis,  inlocdbilis,  lit.  tbat  cannot  be  placed, 
< in-  priv.  + locabilis,  < locare,  place : see  locate.] 
In  law,  incapable  of  being  placed  out  or  hired, 
illocal  (i-16'kal),  a.  [<  ML.  illocalis,  without 
place, < in-  priv.  + localis,  local.]  Without  place; 
not  in  any  definite  portion  of  space. 

This  is  in  itself  very  absurd,  to  suppose  . . . finite  and 
particular  beings  to  be  thus  illocal  and  immoveable,  no- 
where and  every  where. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  783. 
Nor  is  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  ( il- 
local, uncircumscribed)  based  rpon  the  fact  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  glorified.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  686. 

illocality  (il-o-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  illocal  4-  -ity.] 
Want  of  locality  or  place ; the  state  of  not  exist- 
ing in  a locality  or  place. 

An  assertion  of  the  in  extension  and  illocality  of  the  soul 
was  long  and  very  generally  eschewed.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

ill-off  (il'of '),  a.  Badly  provided  for;  not  in 
comfortable  circumstances : opposed  to  well-off. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
exacted  comes  from  those  who  are  relatively  well-off.  But 
this  is  no  consolation  to  the  ill-off  from  whom  the  rest  is 
exacted.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  73. 

illogical  (i-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  i«-3  + logical.  Cf. 
P.  ttlogique.]  1. "Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning:  as,  an  illogi- 
cal disputant. 

Even  the  most  illogical  of  modern  writers  would  stand 
perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to  have 
deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  rea- 
soning: as,  an  illogical  inference. 

What  is  there  among  the  actions  of  beasts  so  illogical 
and  repugnant  to  reason?  Cowley,  Shortness  of  Life. 

This  distinction  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  illogical  and 
ridiculous,  one  member  of  the  distinction  grasping  within 
itself  the  other.  South,  Works,  VIII.  vi. 

=Syn.  2.  Inconclusive,  inconsequent,  unsound,  fallacious, 
sophistical. 

illogicality  (i-loj-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  illogical  + 
-itu.]  1.  Illogicalness;  want  of  logic  or  sound 
reasoning. 

It  accuses  the  subtle  Berkeley  ...  of  illogicality. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  329. 

2.  That  which  is  illogical;  a case  of  illogical- 
ness. 

Even  Irish  extraction  would  scarcely  suffice  to  account 
for  the  illogicality.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 406. 

illogically  (i-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  illogical 
manner. 
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illogicalness  (i-loj'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  illogical ; opposition  to  sound  reason- 
ing. 

There  are  divers  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  New,  which,  though  they  did  not  now  inevi- 
tably conclude  against  the  present  Jews,  were  without  any 
illogicalness  employed  against  their  ancestors. 

Boyle,  Works,  IL  274. 

ill-omened  (il'o'mend),  a.  Having  or  attended 
by  bad  omens ; ill-starred. 

Remembering  his  ill-omen’ d song,  [she]  arose 
Once  more  thro’  all  her  height. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
illoricate  (i-lor'i-kat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + loricate.] 
In  zool.,  not  loricate;  having  no  lorica. 
Illosporiacei  (il-o-spo-ri-a'se-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Fries,  1849),  < Illosporium  + -acei.]  A division 
of  gymnomycetous  fungi,  of  which  the  genus 
Illosporium  is  the  type.  It  is  referred  by  Sac- 
cardo  to  the  Hyphomycetes,  family  Tuber culariece . 
Illosporium  (il-o-spo'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (K.  F.  P. 
von  Martius,  18i7),  < Gr.  (dial.)  IMog,  the  eye,+ 
entopd,  a spore.]  A genus  of  fungi  placed  by 
Saceardo  in  the  Hyphomycetes,  family  Tubercu- 
lariew,  having  the  conidia  globular  and  agglu- 
tinated by  a gelatinous  substance.  They  occur 
among  mosses  and  lichens  and  on  the  trunks  of 
trees. 

ill-partt,  a.  Ill-conditioned.  Nares. 

Ring  John,  that  ill-part  personage. 

Death  of  R.  Parle  of  Huntington  (1601). 

ill-set  (il'set'),  a.  1.  Set  or  disposed  to  evil; 
ill-natured ; spiteful.  [Scotch.] 

Auld  luckie  cries ; “ Ye’re  o’er  ill-set ; 

As  ye’d  hae  measure,  ye  sud  met.” 

The  Farmer's  Ha',  st.  38. 
2.  Having  the  type  incorrectly  set ; ill-printed. 
If  lovers  should  mark  everything  a fault, 

Affection  would  be  like  an  ill-set  book, 

Whose  faults  might  prove  as  big  as  half  the  volume. 

Middleton,  Changeling,  ii.  1. 

ill-sorted  (il'sfir'ted),  a.  1.  Ill-assorted;  ill- 
arranged  ; hence,  ill-matched ; ill-paired : as, 
an  ill-sorted  couple. — 2.  Ill-suited;  ill-satisfied. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye’ll  he  ill-sorted  to  hear  that  he’s  like  to  be  in  the  pris- 
on at  Portanferry.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlv. 

ill-starred  (il'stard'),  a.  [<  ill  + start-  + _e(pm 
Cf.  disastrous.]  Under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  star;  hence,  fated  to  be  unfortunate; 
ill-omened.  [A  word  borrowed  from  astrol- 
ogy-] 

Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?  O ill-starr’d  wench ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Then  from  thy  foolish  Heart,  vain  Maid,  remove 
An  useless  Sorrow,  and  an  ill-starr’d  Love. 

Prior , Henry  and  Emma, 

ill-tempered  (il'tem'perd),  a.  If.  Distempered; 
disordered. 

Hath  Cassius  liv’d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 

When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper' d,  vexeth  him  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

Put  on  a half  shirt  first  this  summer,  it  being  very  hot; 
and  yet  so  ill-tempered  I am  grown,  that  I am  afraid  I shall 
catch  cold,  while  all  the  world  is  afraid  to  melt  away. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  139. 

2.  Having  a bad  temper;  morose;  crabbed; 
petulant;  surly;  cross. 

When  I spoke  that  I was  ill-temper' d too. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

= Syn.  2.  See  ill-natured. 

illth  (ilth),  n.  [<  ill  + -th;  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  icealth.]  Ill-being:  the  opposite  of 
wealth  (well-being).  [Rare.] 

The  squandering  of  a nation’s  labor  in  the  production 
not  of  wealth  but  of  illth  results  in  the  robbery  of  the  wage- 
workers. Christian  Union,  Aug.  11,  1887. 

ill-time  (il'tlm'),  v . t.  [<  ill  + time , v.]  To 
do  or  attempt  at  an  unsuitable  time;  mistime. 
Wriglit.  [Rare.] 

ill-timed  (irtimd'),  p.  a.  Not  at  a suitable  time; 
unseasonable;  inopportune. 

Madness,  we  fancy,  gave  an  ill-tim'd  Birth 
To  grinning  Laughter,  and  to  frantic  Mirth. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

He  calls  the  speech  as  ill-timed  as  it  was  rare. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  522. 

ill-treat  (il'tret'),  v.  t.  To  treat  unkindly  or 
unjustly. 

ill- turned  (il'ternd'),  a.  Badly  fashioned  or 
composed. 

He’d  bid  blot  all,  and  to  the  anvil  bring 
These  ill-torned  verses  to  new  hammering. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

illude  (i-lud'),  v.  t.‘  pret.  and  pp.  illuded , ppr. 
illuding.  [<  OF.  Hinder  = Pg.  illudir  = It.  illu- 
dere,  < L.  illudere , inludere,  play  with,  sport  or 
jest  with,  scoff  at,  mock,  deceive,  < in,  in,  on,  4- 
ludere , play;  cf.  allude , collude , delude , elude.] 


illude 

To  play  upon  ; mock ; deceive  with  false  hopes. 
[Now  rare.] 

Yes,  quod  he,  sauynge  that  I take  the  bydding  by  scrip- 
ture for  the  more  sure.  For  there  wot  I well  God  speketh 
& I can  not  be  illuded.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  166. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  strayt, 
And  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  t’  illude  him  with  such  bayt. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 
And  of  his  lady  too  he  doth  reherse, 

How  shee  illudes  with  all  the  art  she  can 
Th’  ungratefull  love  which  other  lords  began. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Dancing. 

illume  (i-lum'),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  illumed,  ppr. 
illuming.  [<  OF.  illumer  (—  Pg.  illumiar  = It. 
illumare),  contr.  of  illuminer,  < L.  illuminare,  in- 
luminare, light  up : see  illumine,  illuminate.']  To 
illumine ; illuminate.  [Poetical.] 

When  yon  same  star,  that’s  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  L 1. 

Her  looks  were  fix’d,  entranced,  illumed , serene. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  188. 

illuminable  (i-lu'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  illumi- 
nabilis,  < L.  illuminare,  light  up:  see  illumi- 
nate.] Capable  of  being  illuminated, 
illuminant  (i-lu'mi-nant),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  il- 
luminante,  < L.  illuminan(t-)s,  inluminan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  illuminare,  inluminare,  light  up:  see  illu- 
minate.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  illumination ; af- 
fording light. 

II.  n.  That  which  illuminates  or  affords  light; 
a material  from  which  light  is  procured. 

They  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  . . . to  represent  the 
actual  relation  of  the  two  illuminants. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  585. 
As  lately  as  fifty  years  ago  the  candle  was  the  chief  illu- 
minant in  use.  Science,  XIII.  55. 

With  a new  illuminant  competing  for  favour,  consum- 
ers growled  more  openly  at  “bad gas”  and  high  gas  bills. 

Nature,  XXX.  270. 

illuminary  (i-lu'mi-na-ri),  a.  [<  illumine  + -ary, 
after  luminary.]  Pertaining  to  illumination; 
illuminative.  Scott.  [Rare.] 
illuminate  (i-lu'mi-nat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  illu- 
minated, ppr.  illuminating.  [<  L.  illuminatus, 
inluminalus,  pp.  of  illuminare,  inluminare  (>ult. 
E.  illumine  and  illume,  q.  v.),  light  up,  illumi- 
nate, < in,  on,  + luminare,  light, < lumen  ( lumin -), 
light : see  luminate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  light 
to ; light  up. 

It  [sherris-sack]  illuminateth  the  face ; which,  as  a bea- 
con, gives  warning.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

God  . . . made  the  stars. 

And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
To  illuminate  the  earth.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  350. 
Reason  or  Guide,  what  can  she  more  reply, 

Than  that  the  Sun  illuminates  the  Sky  ? 

Pnor,  Solomon,  i. 

2.  To  light  up  profusely  ; decorate  with  many 
lights,  as  for  festivity,  triumph,  or  homage : as, 
to  illuminate  one's  house  and  grounds ; the  city 
was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  victory. — 3. 
To  enlighten;  inform;  impart  intellectual  or 
moral  light  to. 

The  light  of  natural  understanding,  wit,  and  reason,  is 
from  God ; he  it  is  which  thereby  doth  illuminate  every 
man  entering  into  the  world.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

The  learned  men  of  our  Nation,  whom  he  [Isaac  Casa- 
bonus]  doth  exceedingly  illuminate  with  the  radiant 
beames  of  his  most  elegant  learning. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 
It  was  with  a certain  desperation  that  Shelley  now 
clung  to  his  project  of  illuminating  and  elevating  the 
Irish  people.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  255. 

4.  To  throw  light  upon;  make  luminous  or 
clear ; illustrate  or  elucidate. 

To  illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of  exam- 
ples. Watts. 

To  Bridgewater  House,  to  see  the  pictures,  where  we 
met  Sterling.  His  criticisms  very  useful  and  illuminat- 
ing• Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  182. 

5.  To  decorate  in  color  by  hand;  adorn  with 
pictures,  ornamental  letters,  designs,  etc.,  in 
colors,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  in  flat  tints,  especially 
without  shading,  or  with  merely  conventional 
shading:  as,  the  illuminated  missals  or  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages. 

The  large  brazen  eagle,  upon  the  outstretched  wings 
of  which  lay  open  the  heavy  Grail,  or  widely-spreading 
Antiphoner — from  the  noted  and  illuminated  leaves  of 
which  they  [the  rulers  of  the  choir]  were  chanting. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  202. 

I say  illuminated,  because  the  miniatures  are  painted  in 
bright  colours  on  grounds  of  burnished  gold — a true  ex- 
ample of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  Academy,  June  1,  1889. 
Illuminated  clock.  See  phosphorescent  dial,  under  dial. 

n.  intrans.  To  display  a profusion  of  lights, 
in  order  to  express  joy,  triumph,  etc. 

The  [Irish]  people  eleven  years  afterwards  illuminated 
for  General  Grose  on  his  return  to  the  country,  because 
that  general,  tf  the  one  we  have  now  among  us,  was  kind 
to  the  people  ” in  the  rebellion. 

Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  466. 
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Gay  London  continues  to  illuminate  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday,  and  make  merry  at  princely  anniversaries  and 
royal  festivities.  Peep  at  Our  Cousins,  i. 

illuminate  (i-lu'mi-nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  illu- 
mine = Sp.  iluminado  = Pg.  illuminado  = It.  il- 
luminato , < L.  illuminatus , pp.:  see  the  verb.] 

1.  a.  1.  Enlightened;  illuminated.  [Obsolete 
or  poetical.] 

And  as  he  then  looked  behind  him  he  could  see  the 
earth  no  more,  but  the  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate 
with  a mild  and  delicate  fire. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  993. 

If  they  be  illuminate  by  learning.  Bacon. 

2.  Decorated  with  or  as  with  colored  pictures. 

Illuminate  missals  open  on  the  meads, 

Bending  with  rosaries  of  dewy  beads. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Hymn  to  Flora. 

II.  n.  One  who  makes  pretension  to  extra- 
ordinary light  and  knowledge.  See  illuminati. 

Such  illuminates  are  our  classical  brethren ! 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  16. 

illuminati  (i-lu-mi-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  il- 
luminatus, enlightened:  see  illuminate,  a.]  If. 
Eccles.,  persons  who  had  receive!  baptism,  in 
which  ceremony  a lighted  taper  was  given  to 
them  as  a symbol  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
-=-2.  [cap.]  A name  given  to  different  religious 
societies  or  sects  because  of  their  claim  to  per- 
fection or  enlightenment  in  religious  matters. 
The  most  noted  among  them  were  the  Alumbrados  (the 
Enlightened)  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an  ephem- 
eral society  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  (also  called 
GvArinets)  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an  association 
of  mystics  in  southern  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
combining  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  with  the  methods 
of  the  freemasons. 

3.  [cap.]  See  Order  of  the  Illuminati,  below. — 

4.  In  general,  persons  who  affect  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  or  gifts,  whether  justly 
or  not ; persons  who  lay  claim  to  superior  know- 
ledge in  any  department : often  used  satirically. 

Any  one  can  see  that  the  book  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  not  a Bible,  and  the  illuminati  know  that 
it  is  a photographic  album.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  283. 

The  great  arcanum  [the  secret  of  futurity]  can  be  mas- 
tered only  by  the  very  few  who  have  the  requisite  intel- 
lectual capacity.  . . . Let  Sir  John  Herschel  say  what  he 
pleases,  astronomical  problems  are  a mere  bagatelle  to  the 
problems  our  illuminati  have  to  solve.  II.  Rogers. 

Order  of  the  Illuminati,  a celebrated  secret  society 
founded  by  Professor  Adam  Weishaupt  at  Ingolstadt  in 
Bavaria  in  1776,  originally  called  the  Society  of  the  Per- 
fectibilists.  It  was  deistic  and  republican  in  principle, 
aimed  at  general  enlightenment  and  emancipation  from 
superstition  and  tyranny,  had  an  elaborate  organization, 
was  to  some  extent  associated  with  freemasonry,  and 
spread  widely  through  Europe,  though  the  Illuminati  were 
never  very  numerous.  The  order  excited  much  antago- 
nism, and  was  suppressed  in  Bavaria  in  1785,  but  lingered 
★for  some  time  elsewhere. 

illumination  (i-lu-mi-na/shon),  n.  [<  ME.  il- 
lumynacyon  = D.  illuminatie  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  il- 
lumination, < OF.  illumination,  F.  illumination 
= Sp.  iluminacion  = Pg.  illuminagao  = It.  illu- 
minazione,(ljh.  illuminatio(n-),  inluminatio(n-), 
a lightening  up,  < L.  illuminare,  inluminare,  light 
up:,  see  illuminate .]  1.  Supply  of  light;  ema- 

nation of  luminous  rays;  light  afforded  by  a 
luminous  body  or  substance. 

The  amount  of  illumination  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  illumina- 
tion. Lomrnel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  23. 

2.  The  act  of  illuminating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing illuminated ; a lighting  up  ; specifically,  an 
unusual  or  profuse  display  of  light ; decoration 
by  means  of  many  lights,  as  in  festivity  or  re- 
joicing: as,  the  illumination  of  a city. 

Bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  joy  appeared, 
not  only  in  London,  but  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1710. 

3.  Mental  enlightenment;  knowledge  or  in- 
sight imparted. 

The  deuelle  entirs  than  by  fals  illumynacyons , and  fals 
sownnes  and  swetnes,  and  dyssaues  a mans  saule. 

Ham  pole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

By  leaving  them  [men]  to  God’s  immediate  care  for  far- 
ther illumination,  he  doth  not  bid  them  depend  upon  ex- 
traordinary revelation.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  vi. 

There  is  no  difficulty  so  great  in  Scripture  but  that,  by 
the  supernatural  illuminations  of  God’s  Spirit  concurring 
with  our  natural  endeavours,  it  is  possible  to  be  mastered. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

4.  In  a special  use,  the  doctrine  of  the  Illumi- 
nati; worship  of  enlightenment  or  knowledge. 

One  among  many  results  of  Scott’s  work  was  to  turn  the 
tide  against  the  Illumination,  of  which  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  the  host  of  Encyclopaedists  were  the  high  priests. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  105. 

5.  Pictorial  ornamentation  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts by  band,  as  practised  in  the  middle  ages ; 
adornment  by  means  of  pictures,  designs,  and 
letters  in  flat  colors,  gilt,  etc.,  practised  espe- 
cially in  devotional  works : as,  the  art  of  illu- 
mination. 


illuminism 

Perfect  illumination  is  only  writing  made  lovely ; the 
moment  it  passes  into  picture-making  it  has  lost  its  dig- 
nity and  function.  Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  § 143. 

6.  A representation  or  design  in  an  illumi- 
nated work:  as,  the  illuminations  of  a psalter. 

In  a glorious  large  folio  Salisbury  Missal,  on  vellum,  and 
written  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
now  lying  open  before  me,  the  T [beginning  the  canon  or 
Te  igitur]  is  so  drawn  as  to  hold  within  it  an  illumination 
of  Abraham  about  to  slay  his  son  Isaac. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  103. 
Circle  of  illumination,  that  circle  on  the  earth  which 
separates  places  where  it  is  day  from  places  where  it  is 
night ; that  great  circle  on  the  earth  whose  plane  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and 
. sun.— Direct  illumination.  See  direct. 
illuminatism  (i-lu'mi-na-tizm),  n.  [<  illumi- 
nate, a.,  + -ism.']  Same’  as  illuminism. 
illuminative  (i-lu'mi-na-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  illumi- 
natif  = Sp.  iluminativo  = Pg.  It.  illuminativo ; 
as  illuminate  + -ire.]  Having  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing or  giving  light;  tending  to  enlighten  or 
inform;  illustrative. 

We  then  enter  into  the  illuminative  way  of  religion,  and 
set  upon  the  acquist  of  virtues,  and  the  purchase  of  spir- 
itual graces.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  70. 

What  makes  itself  and  other  things  be  seen  (as  being  ac- 
companied by  light)  is  called  fire  ; what  admits  the  illu- 
minative action  of  fire,  and  is  not  seen,  is  called  air. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  iv. 

Illuminative  month.  Same  as  synodical  month  (which 
see,  under  month). 

illuminate  (il-lo-mi-na'to),  n.  [It.:  see  illu- 
minate, a.]  One  of  the  illuminati;  a person 
claiming  to  possess  exceptional  enlightenment. 

An  illuminato  like  Katkoff  may  write  as  if  Russia  was 
invincible ; practical  men  know  better. 

^ Contemporary  Rev.  LI.  592. 

illuminator  (i-lu'mi-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  illumi- 
nateur  = Sp.  iluminador  "=  Pg.  illuminador  = 
It.  illuminatore,  < LL.  illuminator , inluminator, 
an  enlightener,  < L.  illuminare,  inluminare,  en- 
lighten, illuminate:  see  illuminate.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  illuminates  or  gives  light;  a 
natural  or  artificial  source  of  light,  literally  or 
figuratively : as,  the  sun  is  the  primary  illumi- 
nator. 

Some  few  ages  after  came  the  poet  Geff  ery  Chaucer,  who, 
writing  his  poesies  in  English,  is  of  some  called  the  first 
illuminator  of  the  English  tongue. 

Verstegan,  K.est.  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  vii. 

The  chemists  will  perhaps  he  ready  ...  to  produce  a 
■ cheap  illuminator  from  water.  The  Century,  XXVI,  339. 

2.  One  who  decorates  manuscripts,  hooks,  etc., 
with  ornamental  pictures,  designs,  letters,  etc., 
in  the  style  called  illumination. 

As  no  book  or  document  was  approved  unless  it  had 
some  ornamented  and  illuminated  initials  or  capital  let- 
ters, there  was  no  want  of  illuminators. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  682. 

3.  A lens  or  mirror  in  a microscope  or  other 
optical  instrument  for  concentrating  the  light. 
— 4.  A glass  tile  or  floor-light. — 5.  An  appa- 
ratus for  directing  a beam  of  light  upon  some 
object,  as  in  lighting  parts  of  the  body  in  sur- 
gical or  medical  examinations. — 6.  A device 
for  carrying  a small  electric  light  into  the  mouth 
in  examining  the  teeth— opaque  illuminator,  an 
illuminator  for  a microscope,  formed  by  a circular  disk  of 
thin  glass,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  and  reflecting  rays  from  a side  aperture  down- 
ward upon  the  object.—  Parabolic  illuminator,  in  a 
microscope,  a reflector  of  semiparaboioid  form  placed  over 
an  opaque  object  to  illuminate  it.  It  is  silvered  inside, 
and  the  object  is  placed  in  its  focus. 

illumine  (i-lu'min),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  illu- 
mined, ppr.  illumining.  [=  D.  illumineren  = 
G.  illuminiren  = Dan.  illuminere  = Sw.  illumi - 
nera , < F.  illuminer  = Pr.  enlumenar,  illuminar, 
illumenar , ellumenar  = Sp.  iluminar  = Pg.  illu- 
mmar  = It.  illuminare,  < L.  illuminare,  inlumi- 
nare, light  up:  see  illuminate.  Cf.  illume.]  To 
illuminate ; light  up ; throw  light  upon,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  486. 

What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  23. 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  viii. 

illuminee  (i-lu-mi-ne'),  n.  [<  F.  illumine,  < L. 
illuminatus,'  pp. : see  illuminate,  «.]  An  illumi- 
nate; specifically,  a member  of  a sect  or  of  the 
order  of  Illuminati. 

illuminer  (i-lu'mi-ner),  n . One  who  illuminates; 
an  illuminator.  [Rare.] 

He  [E.  Norgate]  became  the  best  Illuminer  or  Limner 
of  our  age.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

illuminism  (i-lu'mi-nizm),  n.  [=  F.  illundnisme 
- Sp.  iluminismo  — Pg.  illuminismo;  as  illumine 


illuminism 

+ -ism.]  The  principles  or  claims  of  illumi- 
nati,  or  of  a sect  or  the  order  of  Illuminati. 
Also  illuminatism.  [Rare.] 

illuministic  (i-lu-mi-nis'tik),  a.  [<  illumine  + 
-istic.]  Relating  to  illuminism,  or  to  the  Illu- 
minati. 

illuminize  (i-lu'mi-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  il- 
luminized,  ppr.  illuminizing.  [<  illumine  + -ize.] 
To  initiate  in  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Illuminati.  Imp.  Diet. 

illuminous  (i-lu'mi-nus),  a.  [<  il-3  + luminous.] 
Not  luminous ; dark;  obscure.  [Rare.] 

This  life,  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  him 
Is  but  a tissue  of  illuminous  dreams. 

Sir  II.  Taylor , Edwin  the  Fair,  ii.  2. 

illupi  (il'u-pi),  n.  [Tamil  iluppai.]  An  Indian 
tree,  Madhuca  longifolia  ( Bassia  longifolia  of 
Linnasus).  The  flowers  are  roasted  and  eaten,  and  are 
also  boiled  to  a jelly ; the  leaves  and  milky  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  are  used  medicinally;  the  bark  contains  a 
gummy  juice  used  in  rheumatism,  and  the  bark  itself  is 
used  as  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  itch.  The  seeds  furnish 
an  oil  called  illupi-oil  or  illupi-butter.  Also  applied  to 
the  allied  species  M.  Indica. 

illupi-oil  (il'n-pi-oil),  n.  An  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  Madhuca  longifolia  and  M.  Indica. 

illuret  (i-lur'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + lure;  a var.  of 
allure  1.]  To  lure;  allure;  entice. 

The  devil  ensnareth  the  souls  of  many  men  by  illuring 
them  with  the  muck  and  dung  of  this  world  to  undo  them 

* eternally.  Fuller. 

illusion  (i-lu'zhqn),  n.  [=  D.  illusie  = G.  Dan. 
Sw.  illusion  = F.  illusion  = Pr.  illusio  = Sp.  ilu- 
sion  = Pg.  illustto  = It.  illusione,  < L.  illusio(n-), 
inlusio{n -),  a mocking,  jesting,  irony,  < illudere, 
inludere , pp.  illusus , inlusus , play  with,  mock: 
see  illude. ] 1.  That  which  illudes  or  deceives; 
an  unreal  vision  presented  to  the  bodily  or  men- 
tal eye;  deceptive  appearance;  false  show. 

All  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus’s  gold  described  by 
Homer,  no  substance,  but  mere  illusions. 

Burton,  An  at.  of  Mel.,  p.  447. 
Have  you  more  strange  illusions,  yet  more  mists. 
Through  which  the  weak  eye  may  be  led  to  error? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  i. 

Still  less  can  appearance  and  illusion  be  taken  as  iden- 
tical. For  truth  or  illusion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
jects of  intuition,  but  in  the  judgments  upon  them,  so  far 
as  they  are  thought.  It  is  therefore  quite  right  to  say 
that  the  senses  never  err,  not  because  they  always  judge 
rightly,  but  because  they  do  not  judge  at  all. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller),  p.  293. 

The  cleverest,  the  acutest  men  are  often  under  an  illu- 
sion about  women;  . . . their  good  woman  is  a queer 
thing,  half  doll,  half  angel;  their  bad  woman  almost 
always  a fiend.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xx. 

Specifically — 2.  In  psycliol. , a false  perception 
due  to  the  modification  of  a sense  impression 
by  associated  ideas : distinguished  from  false 
appearances  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
bodily  organs  of  sense,  such  as  irradiation, 
and  from  hallucinations,  in  which  no  sense  im- 
pression is  involved.  Bee  hallucination , 2. — 3. 
The  act  of  deceiving  or  imposing  upon  any 
one;  deception;  delusion;  mockery. 

I told  ray  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil’s  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv’d.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

In  Cappadocia  was  seated  the  Citie  Comana,  wherein 
was  a Temple  of  Bellona,  and  a great  multitude  of  such  as 
were  there  inspired  and  rauished  by  deuillish  illusion. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  320. 

This  world  is  all  a fleeting  show. 

For  man’s  illusion  given. 

Moore,  This  World  is  all  a Fleeting  Show. 

The  daring  was  only  an  illusion  of  the  spectator. 

Emerson,  Courage. 

4.  A thin  and  very  transparent  kind  of  tulle. 
—Fantastic  illusion,  a perception  which  is  influenced 
by  an  excited  imagination,  as  when  a bush  is  supposed  to 
be  a bear.— Physiological  illusion,  an  illusion  in  wljich 
perception  is  influenced  by  memory  and  ordinary  expec- 
tation, as  when  one  fails  to  detect  a typographical  error : 
same  as  illusion,  2.  =Syn.  Delusion,  Illusion,  etc.  See 
delusion. 

illusionable  (i-lu'zhon-a-bl),  a.  [<  illusion  + 
-able.']  Subject  to  illusions;  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived; easily  imposed  upon.  [Rare.] 

Burke  was  not  a young  poet,  but  an  old  and  wary  states- 
man, . . . one  who  had  been  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers 
and  reputation  when  those  illusionable  youths  [Words- 
worth and  Coleridge]  were  in  their  cradles. 

The  Academy,  Sept.  6, 1879,  p.  167. 

illusionist  (i-lu'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  illusion  + -is#.] 

1.  One  who  is  subject  to  illusion;  one  who 
trusts  in  illusions. 

The  man  of  sense  is  the  visionary  or  illusionist,  fancy- 
ing things  as  permanencies,  and  thoughts  as  fleeting  phan- 
toms. Adcott,  Tablets,  p.  174. 

2.  One  who  produces  illusions  for  deception  or 
entertainment;  specifically,  a sleight-of-hand 
performer. 

Jugglers,  and  illusionists,  and  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ers of  every  grade,  prefer  examining  committees  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens — and  instinctively  dread  the 
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criticism  of  children  and  of  day-laborers,  who,  being  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  or  to  think  or  reason  according  to 
the  books,  are  obliged  to  trust  their  instincts. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  337. 

illusive  (i-lu'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  ilusivo  = Pg.  illu- 
sivo;  < L.  as  if  *illusivus,  < illudere , inludere , 
pp.  illusus,  inlusus,  illude : see  illude.]  Deceiv- 
ing by  illusion ; deceitful ; false ; illusory. 

I am  that  Truth,  thou  some  illusive  spright. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 

In  yonder  mead  behold  that  vapour 
Whose  vivid  beams  illusive  play ; 

Far  off  it  seems  a friendly  taper 
To  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

J.  G.  Cooper,  Tomb  of  Shakspeare. 

illusively  (i-lu'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  illusive  man- 
ner. 

illusiveness  (i-lu'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  illusive ; deception ; false  show. 

illusor  (i-lu'sor),  n . [<  LL.  illusor,  inlusor , a 

mocker,  scoffer,  < L.  illudere,  inludere , pp.  illu- 
sus, inlusus , mock,  illude : see  illude.]  A de- 
ceiver; a mocker.  [Rare.] 

The  English  lords,  who  then  held  the  king  in  tutelage, 
. . . refused  him  [Leo  V.  of  Armenia]  in  the  first  instance 
his  passport — said  that  though  he  proffered  peace  he  only 
wanted  money ; he  was  an  illusor,  and  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  197. 

illusory  (i-lu'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  illusoire  = 
Sp.  ilusorio  = Pg.  It.  illusorio , < LL.  illusor , in- 
lusor, a mocker,  < L.  illudere , inludere , pp.  illu- 
sus, inlusus,  mock:  see  illude.]  I.  a.  Causing 
illusion;  deceiving  or  tending  to  deceive  by 
false  appearances;  fallacious. 

Illusory  creations  of  imagination.  J.  Caird. 

A wider  scope  of  view,  and  a deeper  insight,  may  see 
rank,  dignity,  and  station  all  proved  illusory,  so  far  as 
regards  their  claim  to  human  reverence. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viii. 
=Syn.  Deceptive,  delusive.  See  delusion. 

II. t n.  An  illusion;  a cheat.  Nares. 

To  trust  this  traitor  upon  oath  is  to  trust  a divell  uppon 
his  religion.  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges,  is  a meare  il - 
lusorye.  Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1699). 

illustrable  (i-lus'-  or  il'us-tra-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  *illustrabilis,  < illustrare,  light  up:  see  illus- 
trate.] Capable  of  being  illustrated;  admitting 
of  illustration. 

Who  can  but  magnifie  the  power  of  decussation,  inser- 
vient to  contrary  ends,  solution  and  consolidation,  union 
and  division  illustrable  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  nucifra- 
gium  or  nut-cracker.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

illustrate  (i-lus'-  or  il'us-trat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  illustrated , ppr.  illustrating.  [<  L.  illus- 
tratus,  inlustratus , pp.  of  illustrare,  inlustrare 
(>  It.  illustrare  = Pg.  illustrar  = Sp.  ilustrar 
= F.  illustrer ),  light  up,  make  light,  illumi- 
nate, < illustris , inlustris,  lighted  up,  bright: 
see  illustrious.]  1.  To  illuminate;  make  clear, 
bright,  or  luminous.  [Archaic.] 

He  had  a star  to  illustrate  his  birth ; but  a stable  for 
his  bedchamber.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  807. 

Swamps  and  twilight  woods  which  no  day  illustrates. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  136. 

2.  To  give  honor  or  distinction  to;  make  dis- 
tinguished or  illustrious ; glorify. 

Your  honour’s  sublimity  doth  illustrate  this  habitation. 

Shirley,  Maid’s  Revenge,  iii.  2. 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  739. 

Jurists  turned  statesmen  have  illustrated  every  page, 
every  year  of  our  annals.  R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  136. 

3 . To  make  plain  and  conspicuous  to  the  mind ; 
display  vividly ; also,  to  make  clear  or  intelligi- 
ble ; elucidate. 

The  sense  was  dark  ; ’twas  therefore  fit 
With  simile  to  illustrate  it. 

Cowper,  To  Robert  Lloyd,  1.  62. 

We  alluded  to  the  French  Revolution  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  effects  which  general  spoliation  pro- 
duces on  society.  Macaulay,  West.  Rev.  Def.  of  Mill. 

Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which  they  narrated 
by  the  philosophy  of  a more  enlightened  age,  they  judged 
of  antiquity  by  itself  alone.  Macaulay,  History. 

Each  new  fact  illustrates  more  clearly  some  recognized 
law.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  323. 

4.  To  elucidate  or  ornament  by  means  of  pic- 
tures,  drawings,  etc.  (a)  To  furnish  with  pictorial 
illustrations : as,  to  illustrate  a book.  (&)  To  grangerize. 

illustratet  (i-lus'-  or  il'us-trat),  a.  [<  L.  illus- 
tratus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Famous ; renowned ; 
illustrious. 

The  right  reuerend  and  illustrate  lord. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  II.  73. 

The  king’s  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate, 

^.and  learned  gentleman.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

illustration  (il-us-tra'shon),  n.  [=  D.  illustra- 
tie  — G.  Dan.  Sw.  illustration  = F.  illustration 
= Sp.  ilustracion  = Pg.  illustrag&o  = It.  illus- 
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trazione,  < L.  illustratio(n-),  irilustratio(n-),v ivid 
representation  (in  rhet.),  < illustrare , inlustrare , 
light  up,  illustrate:  see  illustrate.]  1.  The  act 
of  illustrating,  or  of  rendering  clear  or  obvious ; 
explanation;  elucidation;  exemplification. 
Analogy,  however,  is  not  proof,  but  illustration. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 9. 

2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated  or  illumined. 
[Obsolete  in  the  literal  sense.] 

One  Conradus,  a devout  priest,  had  such  an  illustration, 
such  an  irradiation,  such  a coruscation,  such  a light  at 
the  tops  of  those  fingers  which  he  used  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  as  that  by  that  light  of  his  fingers’ 
ends  he  could  read  in  the  night  as  well  as  by  so  many  can- 
dles. Donne,  Sermons,  viii. 

The  incredulous  world  had,  in  their  observation,  slipped 
by  their  true  prince,  because  he  came  not  in  pompous 
and  secular  illustrations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  43. 

3.  That  which  illustrates.  Specifically— (a)  A com- 
parison  or  an  example  intended  for  explanation  or  cor- 
roboration. 

A graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 

May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  206. 
(b)  A pictorial  representation,  map,  etc.,  placed  in  a book 
or  other  publication  to  elucidate  the  text. 

4.  Illustriousness ; distinction.  [Rare.] 

It  would  be  a strange  neglect  of  a beautiful  and  ap- 
proved custom  ...  if  the  college  in  which  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  Daniel  Webster  began,  and  to  which  his  name 
imparts  charm  and  illustration,  should  give  no  formal  ex- 
pression to  her  grief  in  the  common  sorrow. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  241. 

illustrative  (i-lus'tra-tiv),  a.  [<  illustrate  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  illustrate,  (a)  Tending  to  eluci- 
date, explain,  or  exemplify : as,  an  argument  or  a simile 
illustrative  of  a subject. 

Purging  and  pruning  with  all  industrie  . . . 
What's  dull  or  flaccid,  nought  illustrative. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  41. 
(6t)  Tending  to  make  glorious  or  illustrious ; honorific. 

illustratively  (i-lus'tra-tiv-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  illustration  or  elucidation. 

They  being  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphically,  met- 
aphorically, illustratively,  and  not  with  reference  unto  ac- 
tion. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

illustrator  (i-lus'-  or  il'us-tra-tor),  ».  [=  F. 
illustrateur  = Sp.  ilustrador  = Pg.  illustrador  = 
It.  illustratore,  <.  LL.  illustrator,  inlustrator,  an 
enlightener,  < L.  illustrare,  inlustrare,  illustrate : 
see  illustrate.]  1 . One  who  illustrates,  or  ren- 
ders bright,  clear,  or  plain ; one  who  exemplifies 
something  in  his  own  person. 

To  the  right  gracious  illustrator  of  virtue  . . . the  Earle 
of  Montgomrie.  Chapman,  Ded.  of  Sonnet. 

2.  One  who  draws  pictorial  illustrations. 

The  finest  work  of  the  illuminator,  the  illustrator,  and 
the  binder.  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LX.  219. 

illustratory  (i-lus'tra-to-ri),  a.  [<  illustrate 
+ -ory.]  Serving  to  illustrate;  illustrative. 
[Rare.] 

illustret,  v.  t.  [<  F.  illustrer,  illustrate:  see  il- 
lustrate.] To  illustrate. 

All  illustred  with  Lights  radiant  shine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 

illustrious  (i-lus'tri-us),  a.  [=  F.  illustre  = Sp. 
ilustre  = Pg.  It.  illustre,  < L.  illustris,  inlustris, 
lighted  up,  bright,  clear,  manifest,  honorable, 
illustrious,  < in,  in,  + *lustrum,  light  (ML.  a 
window) : see  luster.  Cf.  illustrated]  If.  Pos- 
sessing luster  or  brilliancy ; luminous ; bright ; 
shining. 

The  Cliff  parted  in  the  midst,  and  discovered  an  illus- 
trious  concave,  filled  with  an  ample  and  glistering  light. 

B.  J on-son,  Hue  and  Cry. 

Quench  the  light ; thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  3. 

2.  Distinguished  by  greatness,  genius,  etc.; 
conspicuous;  renowned;  eminent:  as,  an  il- 
lustrious general  or  magistrate;  an  illustrious 
prince  or  author. 

There  goes  the  parson,  O illustrious  spark ! 

And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk ! 
Cowper,  On  Observing  Some  Names  of  Little  Note. 

3.  Conferring  luster  or  honor ; brilliant;  tran- 
scendent; glorious. 

His  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 

And  honourable  carriage.  Shak.,  T.  of  A. , iii.  2. 
Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a muse. 

Waller,  Panegyric  on  Cromwell. 
=Syn.  2 and  3.  Distinguished,  Eminent , etc.  (see  fa- 
mous) ; remarkable,  signal,  exalted,  noble,  glorious, 
illustriously  (i-lus'tri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  illus- 
trious manner;  conspicuously;  eminently;  glo- 
riously. 

He  disdained  not  to  appear  at  festival  entertainments, 
that  he  might  more  illustriously  manifest  his  charity. 

Bp.  Atterbury . 
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illustriousness  (i-lus'tri-us-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  illustrious;  eminence; 

greatness;  grandeur;  glory. 

usurious  ( il-ug-zu'ri-us),  a.  [<  in- 3 + luxu- 
rious.]  Not  luxurious.  [Rare.] 

The  Widow  Vanhomrigh  and  her  two  daughters  quitted 
the  Uluxurious  soil  of  their  native  country  for  the  more 
elegant  pleasures  of  the  English  court. 

Orrery,  On  Swift,  ix. 
iU-will  (il'wil'),w.  Enmity;  malevolence.  [Not 
properly  a compound.] 

Bos.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I bear  you. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 
^ — Syn.  Animosity , Ill-will,  Enmity,  etc.  See  animosity. 
ill-willer  (il'wil'&r),  n.  One  who  wishes  an- 
other ill ; an  enemy. 

As  who  would  say  her  owne  ouermuch  lenitie  and  good- 
nesse  made  her  ill  millers  the  more  bold  and  presumptu- 
ous. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  181. 

Queen  Elizabeth  knowing  well  that  she  had  drawn  many 
ill-willers  against  her  State,  she  endeavour’d  to  strengthen 
it  by  all  the  means  she  could  devise. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  332. 
ill-willy  (il'wil'i),  a.  [Sc.,  also  ill-willie;  < ill- 
will  + -yl.]  1.  Ill-disposed;  ill-natured;  ma- 

licious. 

An  ill-willy  cow  should  have  short  horns. 

Scotch  proverb. 


black  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Elba  and  elsewhere.  Also  called  liev- 
rite  and  yenite. 

Ilybius  (i-lib'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  l/.vc,  mud, 
slime,  + /3iof,  life.]  A genus  of  water-beetles, 
of  the  family  Dytisddce.  There 
are  about  15  North  American  and  a num-  V J 

ber  of  European  species,  separated  from  _ > \ _ 

Colymbetes  and  other  related  genera  by 
having  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  la- 
bial  palpi  as  long  as  the  last  joint,  and  J 
by  the  more  convex  form  of  the  body. 

/.  ater,  of  the  United  States,  is  an  ex-  < E MaM  > 
ample.  Erickson,  1832.  Properly  Ilyo- 

Ilysanthes  (il-i-san'thez),  n.  I 

[NL.  (Rafinesque),  < Gr.  U vg,  ilybius  bigut  ta- 

mud,  + dvdog,  a flower;  from  its  natural ^e.)Shows 
habit.]  A genus  of  annual  herbs, 
of  the  family  Scrophulariacese,  and  tribe  Gratio- 
liese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  a 5-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  2-lobed  and  the 
lower  lip  spreading  and  thrice  cleft,  and  2 included 
stamens.  They  are  small  smooth  plants  with  opposite 
leaves  and  small  axillary  purplish  flowers  or  the  up- 
per racemed.  1.  dubia  of  the  United  States  is  th e false 
pimpernel. 

Ilysia  (i-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mg,  mud,  slime.] 
A genus  of  short-tailed  serpents,  of  the  family 
Tortriddce . The  coral-snake  of  Guiana  is  I.  scy- 
tale.  Also  called  Tortrix. 


2.  Grudging;  niggardly:  as,  an  ill-willy  wife, 
ill-wisher  (il'wish'er),  n.  One  who  wishes  evil 
to  another;  an  enemy. 

ill-wrestingt,  a.  Misinterpreting;  putting  a 
bad  construction  upon  matters. 

Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 

Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  cxl. 

illy  (il'i),  adv . [<  ill,  a.,  + -Zt/2.]  In  an  ill  or 

evil  manner;  not  well;  unsatisfactorily;  ill. 
[Ply,  though  correctly  formed  from  the  adjective  ill,  is 
not  in  common  or  good  use,  the  adverb  ill  being  pre- 
ferred.] 

How  illy  they  [the  Papists]  digested  it  may  be  seen  by 
this  passage.  Strype,  Memorials,  i.  2. 

Whereby  they  might  see  how  illy  they  were  served. 

B.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  366). 

Thou  dost  deem 

That  I have  illy  spared  so  large  a band, 

Disabling  from  pursuit  our  weaken’d  troops. 
it  Southey. 

Illyrian  (i-lir'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  lllyrius, 
Illyrian,  Illyria,  Illyria,  < Illyrii,  Gr.  T/Mpioi, 
the  Illyrians.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Illyria  or 
Illyricum,  an  ancient  region  east  of  the  Adri- 
atic, comprising  in  its  widest  extent  modem 
Albania,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
etc.,  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  made  a prov- 
ince, and  later  a prefecture.— -2.  Pertaining 
to  modern  Illyria,  a titular  kingdom  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  comprising  at  present  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  the  Maritime  Territory. — 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  modern  Serbo-Croatian  race  or  lan- 
guage.— Illyrian  Provinces,  a government  formed  by 
Napoleon  in  1809,  comprising  various  territories  taken  from 
Austria,  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  under 
French  control,  was  abolished  in  1814-15,  and  in  1816  was 
made  a nominal  kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire.  See 
def.  2. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  ancient  Illyricum.  The 
Illyrians  were  perhaps  allied  to  the  Thracians, 
and  are  now  represented  by  the  Albanians.— 
2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  modem  titular  king- 
dom of  Illyria.— 3.  A member  of  the  Serbo- 
Croatian  race,  now  living  in  the  territory  of 
ancient  Illyricum. 

ilmenite  (il'men-It),  n.  [<  Ilmen  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A mineral  of  a black  color  and  subme- 
tallie  luster,  consisting  of  the  oxids  of  iron  and 
titanium,  and  isomorphous  with  hematite.  The 
original  ilmenite  is  from  the  Ilmen  mountains  (in  the 
southern  Urals), but  the  same  mineral  is  common  elsewhere. 
Some  of  its  varieties  are  crichtonite,  hystatite,  wasliing- 
tonite,  etc.  Also  called  titanic  iron  ore  and  menachanite. 
ilmenium  (il-me'ni-um),  n.  [NL. , < Ilmen  (see 
def.)  + - ium .]  A name  given  by  Hermann  to 
an  element  supposed  by  him  to  be  present  in 
the  seschynite  from  the  Ilmen  mountains  (in  the 
southern  Urals),  also  in  yttrotantalite  and  some 
related  minerals.  His  conclusions  have  not 
been  accepted  by  other  chemists, 
ilmenorutile  (iFmen-o-ro'til),  n.  [<  Ilmen  (see 
def.)  + rutile. ] A variety  of  rutile  from  the 
Ilmen  mountains  (in  the  southern  Urals),  con- 
taining some  iron  sesquioxid. 
ilomet,  adv.  [ME.,  < AS.  gelome  (=  OHG.  gu 
Id  mo),  frequently.]  Often;  frequently. 

Of  this  mis  farinde  pruyde  he  herde  tellen  ofte  and  i-lome. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
ilpa  (il'pa),  n.  Same  as  illupi. 
ilvaite  (il'va-it),  n.  [<  L.  Ilva,  Elba,  4-  -its-.] 
A silicate  of  iron  and  calcium  occurring  in 


im-1.  An  assimilated  form  of  in- 1 before  a la- 
bial. In  the  following  words,  in  the  etymology, 
the  prefix  im-1  is  usually  referred  directly  to 
the  original  in-1. 

im-2.  An  assimilated  form  (in  Latin,  etc.)  of 
in-%  before  a labial.  In  the  following  words,  in 
the  etymology,  im-2  is  usually  referred  directly 
to  the  original  in-2. 

im-3.  An  assimilated  form  (in  Latin,  etc.)  of 
the  negative  or  privative  in-3  before  a labial. 
In  the  following  words,  in  the  etymology,  im-3 
★ is  usually  referred  directly  to  the  original  in- 3. 
image  (im'aj),  n . [<  ME.  image,  ymage,  < OF. 
image,  F . image  = Pr.  image,  emage  = Sp.  ima- 
gen  = Pg.  imagem  = It.  immagine , imagine,  im- 
mage,  image,  <L.  imago  ( imagin -),  a copy,  like- 
ness, image,  < *im,  root  of  imitari,  copy,  imitate : 
see  imitate.  Hence  imagine , etc.]  1 . A likeness 
or  similitude  of  a person,  animal,  or  thing ; any 
representation  of  form  or  features,  but  more 
especially  one  of  the  entire  figure,  as  by  sculp- 
ture or  modeling ; a statue,  effigy,  bust,  relief, 
intaglio,  portrait,  etc. : as,  an  image  in  stone, 
bronze,  clay,  or  wax;  a painted  or  stamped 
image ; to  worship  idolatrous  images. 

And  before  that  Chirche  is  the  Ymage  of  Justynyan 
the  Emperour,  covered  with  Gold. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  8. 
I saw  an  Image,  all  of  massie  gold, 

Placed  on  high  upon  an  Altare  faire. 

Spenser,  Euines  of  Time,  1.  491. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image:  . . . 
thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them. 

Ex.  xx.  4. 

I have  bewept  a worthy  husband’s  death, 

And  liv’d  by  looking  on  his  images. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  A natural  similitude,  reproduction,  or  coun- 
terpart ; that  which  constitutes  an  essential  rep- 
resentation, copy,  or  likeness : as,  the  child  is 
the  very  image  of  its  mother. 

They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  himself  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that  the  same 
had  an  end  in  Christ.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  11. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness. 

Gen.  i.  26. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a murther  done  in  Vienna. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  married  state,  with  and  without  the  affection  suit- 
able to  it,  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  and  hell  we 
are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  479. 

3.  A concrete  mental  object,  not  derived  from 
direct  perception,  but  dependent  upon  cere- 
bral conditions  only;  a mental  picture. 

Can  we  conceive 

Image  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  great?  Prior. 

The  image  of  his  father  was  less  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Disraeli. 

4f.  Semblance ; show ; appearance  ; aspect. 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I see 

The  portraiture  of  his.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

The  Apocalyps  of  Saint  John  is  the  majestick  image  of 
a high  and  stately  Tragedy. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 

The  face  of  things  a frightful  image  bears. 

Dryden,  .Enekl. 

5.  In  rliet.,  a metaphor  so  expanded  as  to  pre- 
sent a complete  likeness  or  picture  to  the  mind; 
a similitude  wrought  out  by  description;  an  il- 
lustrative comparison : as,  a metaphor  suggests 


imagery 

a likeness,  but  an  image  paints  it  with  a few 
verbal  touches. 

Images  . . . are  of  great  use  to  give  weight,  magnifi- 
cence, and  strength  to  a discourse.  London  Encyc. 

6.  An  optical  counterpart  or  appearance  of  an 
object,  such  as  is  produced  by  reflection  from 
a mirror,  refraction  by  a lens,  or  the  passage 
of  luminous  rays  through  a small  aperture. 
See  vision , mirror,  and  lens. — 7.  In  math.,  when 
imaginary  quantities  are  represented  by  points 
on  a plane,  a point  representing  any  given 
function  of  a quantity  represented  by  another 
point,  the  former  point  is  said  to  be  the  image 
of  the  latter.— Aerial  image.  See  aerial.— After 
image.  See  after-image.— Double  image.  See  double. 
— Electric  image  (as  defined  by  Maxwell),  an  electrified 
point,  or  system  of  points,  on  one  side  of  a surface  which 
would  produce  on  the  other  side  of  that  surface  the  same 
electrical  action  which  the  actual  electrification  of  that 
surface  really  does  produce.  (Thomson. ) — Inverted  im- 
age. See  lens. — Multiple  images,  images  formed  by 
reflection  and  re-reflection  in  two  mirrors,  as  in  a kaleido- 
scope.—Negative  or  accidental  image,  the  image 
which  is  perceived  when  the  eye,  after  looking  intently 
at  a bright-colored  object,  is  directed  to  a white  surface. 
The  color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  original,  on 
account  of  the  fatigue  and  consequent  failure  to  act  of  the 
nervous  mechanisms  called  into  play  in  the  first  instance. 
# — W orship  of  images.  See  image-worship. 
image  (im'aj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  imaged,  ppr. 
imaging.  [<  image,  n.  Ct.  imagine,  v.]  1.  To 

form  an  image  of ; represent  by  an  image ; re- 
flect the  likeness  of ; mirror : as,  mountains 
imaged  in  the  peaceful  lake. 

My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 

Can  image  his ; e’en  as  the  lake, 

Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke, 

Eeflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  10. 
They  in  their  leaf-shadowed  microcosm 
Image  the  larger  world. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

Yet  a few  great  natures  even  then  began  to  compre- 
hend the  charm  and  mystery  which  the  Greeks  had  imaged 
in  their  Pan.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  243. 

2.  To  present  to  the  mental  vision ; exhibit  a 
mental  picture  of ; portray  to  the  imagination. 

The  Flight  of  Satan  to  the  Gates  of  Hell  is  finely  imaged. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  309. 

3.  To  form  a likeness  of  in  the  mind;  call  up 
a mental  image  or  perception  of;  imagine. 

Condemn’d  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 

And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more. 

Pope , Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  362. 

The  prolonged  effort  to  recall  or  image  colors  or  visual 
forms  tires  the  visual  organs. 

6.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  542. 

4.  To  be  like ; resemble : as,  he  imaged  his 
brother.  Pope. 

imageable  (im'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  image  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  imaged  or  imagined.  [Rare.] 
image-breaker  (im'aj-bra/ker),  n.  One  who 
breaks  or  destroys  images ; an  iconoclast, 
imaged  (im'ajd),  a.  [<  image  + -erf2.]  Deco- 
rated with  human  figures : applied  to  porcelain 
and  fine  pottery:  as,  an  imaged  tea-service, 
imageless  (im'aj-les),  a.  [<  image  + -less.] 
Having  no  image ; not  using  images. 

But  a voice 

Is  wanting ; the  deep  truth  is  imageless.  Shelley. 
image-mug  (im'aj-mug),  n.  A pitcher  or  jug 
formed  in  the  general  shape  of  a human  being, 
or  of  a head  and  bust. 

imagerf,  n.  [ME.  imageour , < OF.  *imageor,  ima • 
geur  (also  imagier,  imager),  a sculptor,  < image, 
an. image.]  One  who  images;  a sculptor  or 
painter. 

Now  this  more  peer-1  es  learned  imager, 

Life  to  his  lovely  picture  to  confer, 

Did  not  extract  out  of  the  elements 
A certain  secret  chymik  quint-essence. 

Du  Bartas  (trans.). 

imagery  (im'aj-ri  or  -er-i),  n.  [<  ME.  imagerie , 
ymagerie,  < OF.  (also  F .)  imagerie,  imagery;  as 
image  + - ry. ] 1.  Representation  in  an  image 

or  by  images ; formation  of  images  by  art;  also, 
images  collectively. 

Giue  euery  one  his  particular  name,  as  Eesemblance  by 
Pourtraitor  Imagery,  which  the  Greeks  call  Icon,  Eesem- 
blance morall  or  misticall,  which  they  call  Parabola,  & 
Eesemblance  by  example,  which  they  call  Paradigma. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  201. 

You  would  have  thought  . . . that  all  the  walls. 

With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once  — 

Jesu  preserve  thee ! Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  v.  2. 

Those  high  chancel  screens  surmounted  by  imagery  and 
paintings,  by  which  the  chancel  arch  was  often  completely 
filled  up.  G.  Scott,  Hist.  Eng.  Church  Architecture,  p.  49. 

2f.  A type  or  general  likeness ; similitude. 

Dress  your  people  unto  the  imagery  of  Christ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  IT.  127. 

They  are  our  brethren,  and  pieces  of  the  same  imagery 
with  ourselves.  Feltham,  Eesolves,  ii.  53. 
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3.  Descriptive  representation;  exhibition  of 
ideal  images  to  the  mind;  figurative  illustra- 
tion. 

I wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good 

imagery.  Dryden. 

That  poverty  of  thought  and  profusion  of  imagery  which 
are  at  once  the  defect  and  the  compensation  of  all  youth- 
ful poetry.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  215. 

4.  Mental  representation ; formation  of  images 
in  the  mind;  fanciful  or  fantastic  imagination. 

It  might  be  a mere  dream  which  he  saw ; the  imagery 
of  a melancholick  fancy.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ? 

Prior , Solomon,  ii. 

image-worship  (im'aj-wer/''ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  images ; as  a term  of  reproach,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  j idolatry.  The  veneration  of  images,  as 
the  crucifix,  or  paintings  or  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
of  the  saints,  is  practised  in  the  Homan  Catholic  and  Ori- 
ental churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 
such  veneration  is,  "that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had 
and  retained  particularly  in  temples,  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them ; not  that  any  divinity, 
or  virtue,  is  believed  to  be  in  them,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  to  be  worshipped ; or  that  any  thing  is  to  be  asked 
of  them ; or  that  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in  images,  as  was 
of  old  done  by  the  Gentiles,  who  placed  their  hope  in  idols ; 
but  because  the  honor  which  is  shown  them  is  referred  to 
the  prototypes  which  those  images  represent ; in  such  wise 
that  by  the  images  which  we  kiss,  and  before  which  we  un- 
cover the  head  and  prostrate  ourselves,  we  adore  Christ, 
and  we  venerate  the  saints  whose  similitude  they  bear.” 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (quoted  in  Schafl’s  “ Creeds 
of  Christendom,”  II.  201). 

imagilett,  n.  [<  It.  as  if  *imagiletto , < imagine , 
immagine , image : see  image  and  -let.']  A small 
image. 

Italy  affords  finer  alabaster,  whereof  those  imagilets 
wrought  at  Leghorn  are  made. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Staffordshire,  III.  124. 

imaginable  (i-maj'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  F.  imaginable 
— Pr.  ymaginable  = Sp.  imaginable  = Pg.  imagi- 
navel  = It.  imaginabile , now  immaginabile,  also 
immaginevole , < ML.  imaginabilis , < L.  imaginari , 
imagine:  see  imagine.]  Capable  of  being  im- 
agined or  conceived. 

He  ran  into  all  the  extravagances  imaginable. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  82. 

imaginableness  (i-maj'i-na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  imaginable. 

imaginably  (i-maj'i-na-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  imagined ; in  a conceivable 
manner;  possibly. 

We  found  it  so  exceeding  (and  scarce  imaginably)  diffi- 
cult a matter  to  keep  out  the  air  from  getting  at  all  in  at 

^.any  imperceptible  hole  or  flaw.  Boyle,  Works,  1. 10. 

imaginal  (i-maj'i-nal),  a.  [=  OF.  imaginal,  < 
LL.  imaginalis,  figurative,  < L.  imago  ( imagin -), 
image,  figure:  see  image.]  1.  Characterized  by 
imagination;  imaginative.  [Rare.] — 2.  Given 
to  the  use  of  rhetorical  figures  or  images.  North 
British  Rev.  [Rare.]  — 3.  In  entom.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  imago  or  perfect  state  of  an  in- 
sect— Imaginal  dials.  See  the  extract. 

The  apodal  maggot  [of  Muscidce],  when  it  leaves  the  egg, 
carries  in  the  interior  of  its  body  certain  regularly  ar- 
ranged discoidal  masses  of  indifferent  tissue,  which  are 
termed  imaginal  disks.  ...  As  the  imaginal  disks  de- 
velop, the  preexisting  organs  contained  in  the  head  and 
thorax  of  the  larva  undergo  complete  or  partial  resolu- 
tion. Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  386. 

imaginantf  (i-maj'i-nant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
imaginant  = It.  immaginante , <L.  imaginan(t-)s , 
ppr.  of  imaginari,  imagine : see  imagine.]  I.  a. 
Imagining;  conceiving. 

And  (we  will  enquire)  what  the  force  of  imagination  is, 
either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 900. 

II.  n.  One  who  imagines ; an  imaginer. 

It  is  an  inquiry  of  great  depth  and  worth  concerning 
imagination,  how  and  how  far  it  altereth  the  body  proper 
of  the  imaginant. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  186. 

Story  is  full  of  the  wonders  it  works  upon  hypochon- 
drical  imaginants ; to  whom  the  grossest  absurdities  are 
infallible  certainties,  and  free  reason  an  impostour. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xi. 

imaginarily  (i-maj'i-na-ri-li),  adv.  By  means 
of  the  imagination;  in  imagination. 

You  make  her  tremble; 
bo  you  not  see ’t  imaginarily  l 

Ford , Lady's  Trial,  ii.  1. 

imaginariness  (i-maj'i-na-ri-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  imaginary. 

imaginarity  (i-maj-i-nar'i-ti),  n.  [<  imaginary 
+ -ft/2.]  In  math.,  the  state  of  being  imagi- 
nary. 

imaginary  (i-maj'i-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  ima- 
ginaire  = Pr.  imaginari  = Sp.  Pg.  imaginario 
= It.  immaginario,  < L.  imaginarius,  seeming, 
imaginary,  LL.  also,  lit.,  pertaining  to  an  im- 
age, < imago  {imagin-),  an  image : see  image.) 
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1.  a.  1.  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy; 
due  to  erroneous  belief  or  conception ; not  real ; 
baseless ; fancied : opposed  to  actual. 

Besides  real  diseases,  we  are  subject  to  many  that  are 
only  imaginary,  for  which  the  physicians  have  invented 
imaginary  cures.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  6. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison,  Cato. 

Most  of  the  names  throughout  the  work  are  as  imagi- 
nary as  those  of  its  pretended  authors. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  192. 
Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginary  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landscape  still  was  Swiss. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  iv.  2. 

2.  In  math.,  unreal  and  feigned  in  accordance 

with  the  theory  of  imaginary  quantities De- 

parture of  an  imaginary  quantity,  its  argument. 
See  argument,  8.— Imaginary  calculus,  ens,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Imaginary  coordinate,  a coordinate  whose 
value  is  imaginary.  — Imaginary  curve,  a feigned  curve 
every  point  of  which  is  imaginary. — Imaginary  envelop, 
the  real  curve  which  results  from  the  substitution  for  the 
imaginary  coordinates,  x = a + bi,  y = c + di,  of  xf  = a + 
b,  1/  = c + d,  upon  the  assumption  that  dy/dx  is  real. — 
Imaginary  exponent,  an  exponent  which  is  an  imagi- 
nary quantity.— Imaginary  geometry,  analytical  ge- 
ometry in  which  the  coordinates  are  allowed  to  take  ima- 
ginary values.— Imaginary  integral,  an  integral  which 
appears  under  an  imaginary  form,  usually  on  account  of 
an  imaginary  constant  being  added  to  it. — Imaginary 
line,  a feigned  line  some  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
to  which  are  imaginary. — Imaginary  point,  in  analyti- 
cal geo  in.,  a feigned  point  one  or  more  of  the  coordinates 
of  which  are  imaginary  quantities. — Imaginary  projec- 
tion, a central  projection  from  an  imaginary  center  or 
upon  an  imaginary  plane.— Imaginary  quantity,  in  alg., 
an  expression  of  the  form  A + Hi,  where  i is  a symbol  the 
square  of  which  is  negative  unity  ( — 1).  The  object  of  in- 
troducing imaginary  quantities  is  to  avoid  a multitude  of 
distinct  cases  between  which  it  is  not  desired  to  discrim- 
inate, and  to  state  what  is  true  in  general  terms.  Thus,  a 
quadratic  equation,  as  Ax 2 + B#  + C = 0,  is  said  to  have 
two  roots.  Rut  these  roots  are  real  and  distinct  only  if  B2 
— 4AC  is  positive.  If  this  quantity  vanishes,  the  two  roots 
coalesce ; and  if  it  is  negative,  they  become  imaginary.  The 
introduction  of  imaginaries  greatly  facilitates  the  reason- 
ing of  mathematics,  even  in  cases  where  the  conclusion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  imaginaries.  The  greater  part  of 
the  known  propositions  of  higher  analytical  gepmetry  are 
only  true  when  account  is  taken  of  imaginary  quantities. 
Imaginary  quantities  are  feigned  quantities,  or  they  may 
be  considered  as  quantities  outside  the  ordinary  system  of 
quantity.  Also  called  impossible  quantity. — Imaginary 
tangent,  a feigned  tangent  which  is  an  imaginary  line. — 
Imaginary  transformation,  a transformation  by  means 
of  equations  containing  imaginary  coefficients.  = Syn.  1. 
Ideal,  fanciful,  fancied,  visionary,  unreal,  shadowy,  Uto- 
pian. Imaginary  and  imaginative  are  never  synonymous : 
imaginary  means  existing  only  in  the  imagination ; ima- 
ginative means  possessed  of  or  showing  an  active  imagi- 
nation. 

II.  n. ; pi.  imaginaries  (-riz).  In  alg.,  an  ima- 
ginary expression  or  quantity.—  Conjugate  ima- 

_ ginaries.  See  conjugate. 

imaginatef  (i-maj'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  imaginatus, 
pp.  of  imaginare,  give  an  image  of : see  image, 
v.]  Imaginative. 

Whereas  the  imaginate  facultie  of  other  living  creatures 
is  unmoveable,  and  alwaies  continueth  in  one. 

^ Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  12. 

imagination  (i-maj-i-na'slion),  n.  [<  ME.  imagi- 
nacioun,  ymaginacioun,  < OF.  ymagination,  yma - 
ginacion,  F.  imagination  = Pr.  ymaginatio,  ema- 
genassio  = Sp.  imagination  = Pg.  imaginagao  = 
It.  immaginazione,  < L.  imaginatio{n-),  imagina- 
tion, < imaginari , imagine : see  imagine.]  1 . The 
act  or  faculty  of  forming  a mental  image  of  an 
object,  or  the  generic  name  for  the  totality  of 
such  images;  consciousness  of  objects  other 
than  those  now  presented  to  the  senses ; the 
reproduction  or  combination  of  memories  of 
sense-objects;  especially,  the  higher  form 
of  this  process  manifested  in  poetry  and 
art.  Imagination  is  commonly  divided  into  reproduc- 
tive and  productive ; reproductive  imagination  being 
the  act  or  faculty  of  reproducing  images  stored  in  the 
memory  under  the  suggestion  of  associated  images ; pro- 
ductive imagination  being  the  creative  imagination 
which  designedly  recombines  former  experiences  into 
new  images.  The  phrase  productive  imagination  is  also 
used  in  the  Kantian  philosophy  to  denote  the  pure  trans- 
cendental imagination,  or  that  faculty  by  which  the  parts 
of  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time  are  combined  into 
continua. 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A local  habitation  and  a name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination; 

That,  if  it  would  hut  apprehend  some  joy, 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 

How  easy  is  a bush  suppos  d a bear. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

It  is  evident  that  true  imagination  is  vastly  different 
from  fancy  ; far  from  being  merely  a playful  outcome  of 
mental  activity,  a thing  of  joy  and  beauty  only,  it  per- 
forms the  initial  and  essential  functions  in  every  branch 
of  human  development.  Maudeley,  Body  and  W ill,  p.  201. 

2.  An  image  in  the  mind;  a formulated  con- 
ception or  idea. 
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Experience  techith  that  colerik  men  3eueth  to  summe 
ymagynaciouns,  and  sangueyn  men  ben  ocupied  aboute 
summe  othere  ymagynaciouns. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  17. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 

Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands. 

B.  J on8on,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

He  that  uses  the  word  “tarantula”  without  having  any 
imagination  or  idea  of  what  it  stands  for  pronounces  a 
good  word,  hut  so  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  x.  32. 

3.  The  act  of  devising,  planning,  or  scheming; 
a contrivance ; scheme ; device ; plot. 

Wenynge  is  no  wysdome  lie  wyse  ymagynacioun, 

Homo  proponit  et  deus  disponit  and  gouerneth  alle  good 
vertues.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  33. 

Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their  imagi- 
nations against  me.  Lam.  iii.  60. 

I was  at  my  wits’  end,  and  was  brought  into  many  ima- 
ginations what  to  do. 

Capt.  B.  Bodenham  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  35). 

4.  A baseless  or  fanciful  opinion. 

For  my  purpose  of  proceeding  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  to  a title,  you  may  be  pleased  to  correct  that 
imagination  where  you  find  it.  Donne,  Letters,  xxxii. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  space,  in  itself,  is  actually 
boundless ; to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space  or  ex- 
pansion of  itself  naturally  leads  us. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xvii.  4. 
Combinatory  imagination.  See  combinatory.—  Crea- 
tive imagination.  See  creative.  = Syn.  1.  Imagination, 
Fancy.  By  derivation  and  early  use  fancy  has  the  same 
meaning  as  imagination,  but  the  words  have  become  more 
and  more  distinctly  separated.  (See  Wordsworth’s  pre- 
face to  his  “ Lyrical  Ballads.”)  Imagination  is  the  more 
profound,  earnest,  logical.  Fancy  is  lighter,  more  spor- 
tive, and  often  more  purely  creative.  We  call  “Hamlet” 
and  “Macbeth”  works  of  Shakspere’s  imagination,  the 
“Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  and  “The Tempest”  of  his 
fancy. 

Consider  for  a moment  if  ever  the  Imagination  has  been 
so  embodied  as  in  Prospero,  the  Fancy  as  in  Ariel,  the 
brute  Understanding  as  in  Caliban. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  199. 

Warm  glowing  colors  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known. 

Mrs.  H.  More,  David  and  Goliath,  iL 

imaginational  (i-maj-i-na'shon  al),  a.  [<  ima- 
gination + -al.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  imagi- 
nation ; imaginary. 

imaginative  (i-maj'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  imagi- 
natif,  < OF.  (and  F.)  imaginatif  = Pr.  ymagina- 
tiu  = Sp.  Pg.  imaginative  = It.  immaginativo , 
< ML.  Hmaginativus , < L.  imaginari , pp.  ima- 
ginatus, imagine:  see  imagine.]  1.  Forming 
images;  endowed  with  imagination;  given  to 
imagining:  as,  the  imaginative  faculty ; an  ima- 
ginative person. 

M ilton  had  a highly  imaginative,  Cowley  a very  fanci- 
ful mind.  Coleridge. 

Of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  our  most  imaginative  mind  since 
Shakespeare.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser. , p.  153. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  imagi- 
nation ; exhibiting  or  indicating  the  faculty  of 
imagination. 

I think  it  [the  third  canto  of  the  Purgatorio]  the  most 
perfect  passage  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  most  imagi- 
native, the  most  picturesque.  Macaulay,  Dante. 

The  more  indolent  and  imaginative  complexion  of  the 
Eastern  nations  makes  them  much  more  impressible. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

His  f Alfred’s]  love  of  strangers,  his  questionings  of  trav- 
ellers and  scholars,  betray  an  imaginative  restlessness. 

J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  168. 

3f.  Inquisitive;  suspicious;  jealous. 

Nothyng  list  hym  to  been  ymaginatyf , 

If  any  wight  had  spoke  whil  he  was  oute 
To  hire  [her]  of  love,  he  hadde  of  it  no  doubt 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  L 366. 

The  kynge  enclyned  well  thereto,  but  the  duke  of  Bur- 
goyne,  who  was  sage  and  ymagynatyue,  wolde  nat  agree 
therto.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  clxxxi. 
= Syn.  Inventive,  creative,  poetical.  See  imaginary. 

imaginatively  (i-maj'i-na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
imaginative  manner;  with  or  hy  the  exercise 
of  imagination. 

To  write  imaginatively  a man  should  have  — imagina- 
tion ! Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  35. 

imaginativeness  (i-maj'i-na-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imaginative. 

imagine  (i-maj'in),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  imagined, 
ppr.  imagining.  [<  ME.  imaginen,  imagenen,  < 
OF.  ymaginer,  imaginer,  F.  imaginer = Pr.  imagi- 
nar,  ymaginar,  emaginar  = Sp.  Pg.  imaginary 
It.  immaginare,  < L.  imaginari,  picture  to  one- 
self, fancy,  imagine,  < imago  {imagin-),  a copy, 
likeness,  image:  see  image.)  I.  trans.  1.  To 
form  a mental  image  of ; produce  hy  the  imagi- 
nation ; especially,  to  construct  hy  the  produc- 
tive imagination. 

For  to  have  bettere  understondynge,  I seye  thus,  Be 
ther  ymagyned  a Figure  that  hathe  a gret  Compas ; and 
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aboute  the  poynt  of  the  gret  Compas,  that  is  clept  the 
Centre,  be  made  another  litille  Compas. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  185. 
Our  view  of  any  transaction  . . . will  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect . . . unless  we  can  . . . imagine  ourselves  the 
agents  or  spectators. 

Whately,  On  Bacon’s  Essay  on  Studies. 
And  far  beyond, 

Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of  France. 

Tennyson , Princess,  Conclusion. 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  suppose;  conjec- 
ture. 

The  grettyst  preseruacion  of  peas  and  gode  rule  to  be 
hadde  within  the  toune  and  shire  of  Bristowe  that  can  be 
ymagened.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

That  which  hitherto  we  have  set  down  is  . . . sufficient 
to  shew  their  brutishness,  which  imagine  that  religion 
and  virtue  are  only  as  men  will  account  of  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 
W ell,  I will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 

And  what  I do  imagine,  let  that  rest. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
If  the  Rebellion  is  at  all  suppressed  in  any  time,  I ima- 
gine some  of  our  troops  will  go.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  15. 

3.  To  contrive  in  purpose;  scheme;  devise. 

How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against  a man? 

Ps.  lxii.  3. 

=Syn.  1 and  2.  Surmise,  Guess,  etc.  (see  conjecture),  fancy, 
picture  to  one’s  self,  apprehend,  believe,  suppose,  deem. — 
3.  To  plan,  frame,  scheme. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  form  images  or  concep- 
tions; exercise  imagination. — 2.  To  suppose  ; 
fancy;  think. 

The  matter  was  otherwise  received  than  they  imagined. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  415. 

unaginer  (i-maj'i-ner),  n . 1 . One  who  imagines, 
or  forms  ideas  or  conceptions ; a contriver. 

Others  think  also  that  these  imaginers  invented  that 
they  spake  of  their  own  heads. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  121. 

2f.  A plotter ; a schemer. 

For  men  of  warre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore  imagy - 
ners.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  clxvii. 

imagines,  n.  Latin  plural  of  imago. 
imaging  (im'aj-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  image , v.~\ 
The  forming  of  mental  images ; expression  by 
means  of  imagery. 

Imaging  is,  in  itself,  the  very  height  and  life  of  poetry. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  Pref. 

imagining  (i-maj  'i-ning),  n.  [<  ME.  imagininge  ; 
verbal  n.  of  imagine , v.~\  1.  The  act  of  form- 

ing images  in  the  mind.— 2.  That  which  is 
imagined. 

Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

3f.  Scheming;  plot;  contrivance. 

There  were  iij  lordes  came  on  to  the  kyng, 
Desireng  hym  on  huntyng  for  to  goo, 

Bull  ontrewly  ther  with  ymagemmg. 

Generyd'es  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  963. 

imaginoust  (i-maj 'i-nus),  a.  [=  It.  immagi- 
noso,  imaginoso,  < ML.  *imaginosus,  < L.  imago 
( imagin -),  image:  see  image. ] Tull  of  or  char- 
acterized by  imagination ; imaginative. 

There  is  a kind  of  cure 
To  fright  a lingering  fever  from  a man 
By  an  imaginous  fear. 

Chapman,  Mons.  D’Olive,  v.  1. 
imago  _(i-ma'go),  n. ; pi.  imagos,  imagines  (-goz, 
i-maj'i-nez).  [NL.  use  of  L.  imago,  an  image, 
likeness : see  image.']  In  entom.,  the  final,  per- 
fect stage  or  state  of  an  insect,  after  it  has 
undergone  all  its  transformations  and  become 
capable  of  reproduction.  The  name  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  an  insect,  having  passed  through  its  larval 
stages,  and  having,  as  it  were,  cast  off  its  mask  or  disguise, 
has  become  a true  representation  or  image  of  its  species. 
See  cut  under  Diptera. 

imam,  imam,  imaum  fi-mam',  i-mam'),  n.  [= 
F.  Sp.  Pg.  iman  = Pers.  Turk,  imam , < Ar. 
imam , a guide,  chief,  leader,  < amma , walk  be- 
fore, preside.]  A Mohammedan  chief  or  leader. 
Specifically — (a)  The  religious  title  of  the  four  successors 
of  Mohammed,  and  of  the  four  great  doctors  of  the  four 
orthodox  sects ; hence,  a Mohammedan  prince  or  religious 
leader : as,  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  ( b ) The  title  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Shiites  or  Shiahs.  These  are  Ali,  believed 
by  them  to  have  been  constituted  by  Mohammed  the  Imam 
or  head  of  the  faithful  (called  calif  by  the  Sunnis),  and  his 
ten  successors,  the  twelfth  being  yet  to  come  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Mahdi  or  Messiah  predicted  by  Mohammed,  (c) 
The  person  who  leads  the  daily  prayers  in  the  mosque,  and 
receives  its  revenues. 

The  word  imdm  literally  means  the  chief,  or  guide. 
In  public  prayer  it  signifies  the  officiating  minister,  whose 
words  the  people  repeat  in  a low  voice,  and  whose  ges- 
tures they  imitate ; he  is  a delegate  of  the  supreme  Imam, 
the  successor  of  Mahomet. 

J.  Darmesteter,  The  Mahdi  (trans.),  p.  87. 

imamate  (i-mam'at),  n.  [<  imam  + -ate%.~\  The 
office  or  function  of  an  imam ; the  califate. 
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imblaze 


The  caliphate  , 
ate. 


is  also  called  El  ImAmah  the  Imam,  imbecilitatet  (im-be-sil'i-tat),  V.  t.  [<  imbedl- 
...  , , , rrn  Eneye.  Bnt.,  XII  714.  % VTo  weaken;  render  feeble, 

imaret  (nn  a-ret),  n.  [Turk,  imaret.]  A kind  imbecility  (im-be-sil'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  imbeeilete, 
of  bospiee  or  hostelry  for  the  free  aeeommoda-  imbedlttte,  F.  imbeciliite  = Sp.  imbecilidad  = 


tion  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  and  other  trav- 
elers in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Their  Hospitals  they  call  Imarets ; of  these  there  are 
great  vse,  because  they  want  Innes  in  the  Turkes  domin- 
ions. They  found  them  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore,  and 
of  Trauellers,  where  they  hatie  food  allowed  them  (differ- 
ing according  to  the  vse  of  the  place),  and  lodging  places, 
without  beds.  They  are  open  for  the  most  part  to  all  men 
of  all  religious.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  299. 

On  the  brink 

Of  a small  imaret’ s rustic  fount. 

Moore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

imaum,  n.  See  imam. 
imbalmt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  embalm. 
imban  (im-ban'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + ban1.]  To  ex- 
communicate, in  a civil  sense ; cut  off  from  the 
rights  of  man,  or  exclude  from  the  common  privi- 
_ leges  of  humanity.  J.  Harlow.  [Bare.] 
imband  (im-band'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + band1.]  To 
form  into  a band  or  bands.  [Rare.] 

Beneath  full  sails  unbanded  nations  rise.  J.  Barlow. 
imbankt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  embank. 
imbankmentt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  embank- 
ment. 

imbannered  (im-ban'erd),  a.  [<  in- 2 + ban- 
ner + -ed2.]  Furnished  with  banners, 
imbart  (im-bar'),  v.  t.  To  bar  out.  See  embar. 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day. 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female  ; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a net 
Than  amply  to  imhar  their  crooked  titles, 

Usurp’d  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

Shak.,  Hen.V.,  i.  2. 

[The  sense  of  imhar  in  this  passage  is  disputed ; it  may  be 
an  error.  Some  editions  have  imbare , which  is  defined 
. “to  make  or  lay  bare  ; expose.”] 
imbargot,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  embargo. 
imbarkt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  embark. 
imbarkationt,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  embarka- 
tion. 

imbarkmentf,  n.  Same  as  embarkment. 
imbarrent,  v.  t.  Same  as  embarren. 
ixnbaset,  r.  t.  Same  as  embase. 
imbastardizet  (im-bas'tar-dlz),  V.  t.  Same  as 
embastardize. 

imbathet  (im-baTH'),  v.  t.  Same  as  embathe. 
imbattle  (im-bat'l),  v.  t.  Same  as  embattle 2. 
imbattled  (im-bat/ld),  p.  a.  Same  as  embattled. 
imbayt,  V.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  embay1. 
imbayed  (im-bad'),  p.  a.  Same  as  embayed. 
imbecile  (im'be-sil  or  iin-bes'il),  a.  and  n.  [< 
OF.  imbecile,  imbecille,  F.  imbecile  = Sp.  Pg.  im- 
becil  ■ It.  imbecille,  < L.  imbecillis,  inbedllis,  usu- 
ally imbecillus,  inbecillus,  weak,  feeble;  origin 
unknown.  The  common  derivation  < in,  on,  + 
bacillus,  a staff  (as  if  referring  to  the  feeble 
steps  of  age),  is  improbable.  The  first  syllable 
is  more  likely  in-  priv.  Hence  imbecile,  v.,  and 
its  doublet  embezzle,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Without 
physical  strength;  feeble;  impotent;  helpless. 
[Rare.] 

We  in  a manner  were  got  out  of  God  s possession ; were 
in  respect  to  him  become  imbecile  and  lost. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxii. 
2.  Mentally  feeble  ; fatuous ; having  the  men- 
tal faculties  undeveloped  or  greatly  impaired. 
See  imbecility. 

The  man  became 

Imbecile ; his  one  word  was  “desolate.” 

Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was  he. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 


Pg.  imbedllidade  = It.  imbecillita,  < L.  imbeoil- 
Uta(t-)s,  inbedllita(t-)s,  weakness,  feebleness, 
< imbecillis,  inbedllis,  weak:  see  imbecile,  a.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  imbecile  or 
impotent;  weakness  of  either  body  or  mind, 
but  especially  of  the  latter.  Mental  imbecility  is 
such  a weakness  of  mind,  owing  to  defective  development 
or  to  loss  of  faculty,  as  to  incapacitate  its  subject  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  for  legal  consent,  choice,  or  re- 
sponsibility. 

Cruelty  . . . argues  not  only  a depravedness  of  nature, 
but  also  a meanness  of  courage  and  imbecility  of  mind. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist.  Eng. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  his  [Petrarch’s]  poems  exhibit, 
amidst  some  imbecility  and  more  affectation,  much  ele- 
gance, ingenuity,  and  tenderness.  Macaulay,  Dante. 

Though  to  the  larger  and  more  trifling  part  of  the  sex 
[men]  imbecility  in  females  is  a great  enhancement  of 
their  personal  charms,  there  is  a portion  of  them  too  rea- 
sonable and  too  well-informed  themselves  to  desire  any* 
thing  more  in  woman  than  ignorance. 

J ane  Austen,  N orthanger  Abbey,  xiv. 
= Syn.  Infirmity,  Imbecility,  etc.  (see  debility) ; feeble- 
ness, childishness,  idiocy,  dotage. 

imbed,  v.  t.  See  embed. 
imbellic  (im-bel'ik),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + belli- 
cus,  warlike : see  bellic.  Cf.  L.  imbellis,  inbellis, 
unwarlike,  < in-  priv.  + helium,  war.]  Not  war- 
like or  martial ; unwarlike.  [Rare.] 

The  imbelliek  peasant,  when  he  comes  first  to  the  field, 
shakes  at  the  report  of  a musket. 

F.  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  423. 
imbellisht,  V.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  embellish. 
imbellishingt,  n.  Same  as  embellishment. 

The  devices  and  imbellishings  of  man’s  imagination. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  2. 

imbenchingt  (im-ben'ebing),  n.  [<  in-1  + 
bench  + -ing1.]  A raised  work  like  a bench. 
Parkhurst. 

imber,  imber-diver,  imber-goose  (im'bfcr,  -<W"- 
_ ver,  -gos),  n.  Same  as  ember-goose. 
imbezzlet,  t’.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  embezzle. 
imbibe  (im-bib'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  imbibed,,  ppr. 
imbibing.  [<  ME.  *enbiben,  F.  imbiber  = Sp. 
Pg.  embeber  = It.  imbevere,  < L.  imbibere,  inbi- 
bere,  drink  in,<  in,  in,  + bibere,  drink:  see  bib1, 
bibulous.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  drink  in;  absorb  by 
or  as  if  by  drinking:  as,  a sponge  imbibes  moist- 
ure. 

Various  are  the  Colours  you  may  try, 

Of  which  the  thirsty  Wooll  imbibes  the  Dye. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 

So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  show’r. 

Cowper,  Friendship,  1.  184. 

This  is  a delicious  evening,  when  the  whole  body  is  one 
sense,  and  imbibes  delight  through  every  pore. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  140. 
2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind;  imbue 
one’s  mind  with:  as,  to  imbibe  errors. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused  no- 
tions and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  custom.  Locke. 

One  wise  rule  of  behaviour,  deeply  imbibed , will  be  use- 
ful to  us  in  hundreds  of  instances. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 
Sf.  To  cause  to  drink  in ; imbue. 

Metals,  corroded  with  a little  acid,  turn  into  rust,  which 
is  an  eiirth  tasteless  and  indissolvable  in  water : and  this 
earth,  imbibed  with  more  acid,  becomes  a metallick  salt. 

Neuron. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink;  absorb  liquid  or  moist- 
ure. 

0 to  watch  the  thirsty  plants 
Imbibing ! Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

One  who  or  that  which 


3.  Marked  by  mental  feebleness  or  incapacity ; V/-u- 

indicating  weakness  of  mind;  inane;  stupid:  ^blber  (im-bi  ber),«. 
as,  imbecile  efforts ; an  imbecile  speech.  imoioes. 

, , , , , Salta  are  strong  imbibers  of  sulphureous  steams. 

To  Americans,  the  whole  system  of  Italian  education  . Arbuthnnt 

seems  calculated  to  reduce  women  to  a state  of  imbecile  /•<„  v v v/  \ r -n,  ' " . 

captivity  before  marriage.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi  imbibition  (lm-bi-bish  on),  n.  [==  F.  imbun- 
2 and  3.  Foolish,  driveling,  idiotic.  See  debility.  Uo!1  = .SP‘  }™l>ibidon;  as  imbibe  + -ition.]  The 


=Syn.  2 

II.  n.  One  who  is  imbecile, 
imbecilet  (im'be-sil  or  im-bes'il),  v.  t.  [Earlier 
also  imbecil , imbecill , i?nbecell,  etc.,  and,  with, 
devious  forms,  imbezzle , embezzle,  etc.  (see  em- 
bezzle, ult.  a doublet  of  imbecile,  v.) ; from  the 
adj.]  1.  To  make  imbecile;  weaken. 

It  is  a sad  calamity,  that  the  fear  of  death  shall  so  imbe- 
cile man’s  courage  and  understanding  that  he  dares  not 
suffer  the  remedy  of  all  his  calamities. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iff.  § 7. 

2.  To  embezzle. 

Princes  must,  in  a special  manner,  be  guardians  of  pu- 
pils and  widows,  not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  op- 
pressed, or  their  states  imbeciled , or  in  any  sense  be  ex- 
posed to  the  rapine  of  covetous  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iii.  2. 

He  brought  from  thence  abundance  of  brave  armes,  imbi ft prpr+  (im  bit'Ar  hv) 
which  were  here  reposited ; but  in  the  late  warres  much  13ttDlXTerert  (lm-Dlt  Cr-er),  n. 
of  the  armes  was  imbecell’d.  of  embitter er. 

Aubrey’s  Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.,  p.  240.  (Halliwell.)  imblazet,  V.  t. 


act  of  imbibing;  the  absorption  of  a liquid  into 
the  passages  or  pores  of  a body. 

Beside  the  common  way  and  road  of  reception  by  the 
root,  there  may  be  a refection  and  imbibition  from  with- 
out ; for  gentle  showrs  refresh  plants,  though  they  enter 
not  the  roots.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iv. 

A drop  of  oil  let  fall  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  that 
part  of  it  which  by  the  imbibition  of  the  liquor  acquires 
a greater  continuity  and  some  transparency  will  appear 
much  darker  than  the  rest.  Boyle. 

The  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  present  produces 
a corresponding  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  cell-wall ; 
hence  the  absorption  of  water  or  imbibition  by  the  cell- 
wall  has  come  to  be  termed  its  “ swelling-up.” 

Vines,  Physiol,  of  Plants,  p.  14. 
imbittert  (im-bit'er),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of 
embitter. 

An  obsolete  form 
An  obsolete  form  of  emblaze. 


imblazon 

imblazont,  v.  An  obsolete  fofm  of  emblazon. 
imboccatura  (im-bok-ka-tij'ra),  n.  [It.,  mouth, 
bit ; cf.  tmboccare,  feed,  disembogue : see  em- 
bogue,  embouchure .]  The  mouthpiece  of  a wind- 
instrument. 

imbodiert,  imbodimentt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 
of  embodier,  etc. 
imboilt,  v.  Same  as  emboil. 
imboldent  (im-bol'dn),  v.  t.  Same  as  embolden. 
irnbolisht,  v.  t.  [A  dubious  word,  appar.  a var. 
of  abolish,  confused  with  imbecile,  v.,  embezzle, 
v.)  To  steal;  embezzle. 

You  poore  theeves  doe  only  steale  and  purloyne  from 
men,  and  the  harme  you  doe  is  to  vnibollish  men’s  goods, 
and  bring  them  to  poverty. 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  391). 

imbonityt  (im-bon'j-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  imbonita(t-)s, 
inbonita{t-)s,  inconvenience,  lit.  ‘ ungoodness,’ 
< L.  in-  priv.  + bonita{t-)s,  goodness,  < bonus, 
good:  see  bonus,  bounty. \ Want  of  goodness  or 
of  good  qualities. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  in- 
suavities are  swallowed  up.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  262. 

imbordert  (im-bor'der),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form 
of  emborder. 

imborsation  (im-bor-sa'shon),  n.  [<  It.  imbor- 
sazione,  < imborsare,  put  in  a purse : Bee  im- 
burse .]  In  central  Italy,  the  act  of  placing  in 
a purse  or  sack  ( borsa ) the  names  of  candidates 
for  certain  municipal  offices,  to  be  afterward 
selected  by  lot.  According  to  Sismondi,  this 
method  is  still  in  use. 

The  magistrates  who  were  now  in  offices,  having  great 
power,  took  upon  themselves  to  constitute  a siguory  out 
of  all  the  most  considerable  citizens,  to  continue  forty 
months.  Their  names  were  to  be  put  into  a bag  or  purse, 
which  was  called  imborsation,  and  a certain  number  of 
them  drawn  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  every  second  month ; 
whereas  before,  when  the  old  magistrates  went  out  of 
office,  new  ones  were  always  chosen  by  the  council. 

J.  Adams , Works,  V.  32. 

imbosom  (im-buz'um),  v.  t.  See  embosom. 
imbosst,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  emboss 1. 
imbostt,  n.  [For  *imboss,  < imboss  = emboss 1, 
v.,  with  ref.  to  embossed,  6.]  The  foam  that 
comes  from  a hunted  deer.  Nares. 

For  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the 
Btream,  yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge  part 
of  the  stream  and  imbost  that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank, 
it  may  be  a quarter  of  a mile  lower,  which  hath  deceived 
many.  N.  Cox,  Gentleman’s  Recreation,  p.  73. 

imbosturet  (im-bos'tur),  n.  [<  imbost,  pp.  of 
imboss  = emboss1,  + -ure.)  Embossed  work. 
Learch.  This  is  no  rich  idolatry. 
ltuf.  Yes,  sure, 

And  set  out  to  the  full  height ; there  nor  wants 
Imbosture  nor  embroidery. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iv.  3. 

imboundt  (im-bound'),  v.  t.  Same  as  embound. 
imbow  (im-bo'),  v.  t.  See  embow. 
imbowel,  imboweler,  etc.  See  embowel,  etc. 
imbower,  v.  See  embower. 
imbowmentt  (im-bo'ment),  n.  See  embowment. 
imbracet,  imbracementt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 
of  embrace1,  etc. 

imbraidt,  V.  t.  Same  as  embraid1. 
imbrangle,  v.  t.  See  embrangle. 
imbravet,  V.  t.  Same  as  embrace. 
imbreed  (im-bred'),  v.  Same  as  inbreed. 
imbreket  (im-brek'),  n.  The  houseleek,  Sem- 
pervivum  tectorum. 

imbrex  (im'breks),  m.;  pi.  imbrices  (im'bri-sez). 
[L.,<  irnber  ( imbr -),  a shower,  heavy  rain,  rain- 
water, = Gr.  op/Spog,  a shower.]  1 . A gutter-tile 
or  other  tile  of  curved  surface ; a pantile. 

The  absence  of  imbrices,  which  are  a necessary  adjunct 
in  the  formation  of  a Roman  tiled  roof. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVII.  193. 

2.  One  of  the  scales  or  compartments  of  an 
imbrication. 

Imbricatae  (im-bri-ka'te),  n.  pi.  [XL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1828),  fem.  pi.  of  L.  imbricatus : see  imbri- 
cate, a.]  A division  of  plants  founded  upon  the 
purely  artificial  character  of  imbricate  leaves 
or  scales,  including  the  families  Lycopodiacese, 
Balanophoracese,  aud  Cytinacex. 
imbricate  (im'bri-kat),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  imbri- 
cated, ppr.  imbricating.  [<  L.  imbricatus,  pp.  of 
imbricare,  cover  with  gutter-tiles,  form  like  a 
gutter-tile,  < imbrex  ( imbric -),  a hollow  tile,  a 
gutter-tile:  see  imbrex .]  I.  trans.  To  lay  or 
lap  one  over  another,  so  as  to  break  joint,  as  or 
like  tiles  or  shingles,  either  with  parts  all  in 
one  horizontal  row  or  circle  (as  in  the  estiva- 
tion of  a calyx  or  corolla,  when  at  least  one 
piece  must  be  wholly  external  and  one  inter- 
nal), or  with  the  tips  of  lower  parts  covering 
the  bases  of  higher  ones  in  a succession  of  rows 
or  spiral  ranks. 


thcea  rosea;  2,  imbricate  scales 
of  the  cone  of  hemlock-spruce 
( Tsuga  Canadensis). 
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The  fans  consisted  of  the  trains  of  peacocks,  whose 
quills  were  set  in  a long  stem  so  as  to  imbricate  the 
plumes  in  the  gradation  of  their  natural  growths. 

Bechford,  Vathek. 

11.  intrans.  To  overlap  serially. 

In  all  essential  family  characters  they  [Echinothuria 
and  Calveria ] agree.  The  plates  imbricate  in  the  same 
directions  and  on  the  same  plan. 

Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  164. 

imbricate  (im'bri-kat),  a.  [=  F.  imbrique  = Sp. 

Pg.  imbricado,  < L.  im- 
bricatus, pp. : see  the 
verb.]  1.  Bent  and 
hollowed  like  a gutter- 
tile  or  pantile. — 2.  Ly- 
ing one  over  another  or 
lapping,  like  tiles  on  a 
roof ; parallel,  with  a 
straight  surface,  and  ly- 
ing or  lapping  one  over 
another,  as  the  scales  on 
imbricate  fiower-hud  of  a i-  the  leaf-buds  of  plants, 
the  scales  of  fisbes  and  of 
reptiles,  or  the  feathers 
of  birds. — 3.  Decorat- 
ed with  a pattern  resembling  a surface  of  lap- 
ping tiles. — 4.  Consisting  of  lines  or  curves 
giving  a resemblance  to  a surface  of  overlap- 
ping tiles : as,  an  imbricate  pattern Imbricate 

antennae,  antennse  in  which  the  joints  are  somewhat 
conical,  each  attached  by  its  narrow  end  to  a deep  hollow 
on  one  side  of  the  preceding  one,  as  in  Primus.  See  cut 
under  Prionus.—  Imbricate  elytra,  elytra  one  of  which 
laps  slightly  over  the  other. 

imbricated  (im'bri-ka-ted),  a.  [<  imbricate  + 
-ed2.]  Same  as  imbricate. 

X close-fitting  mail  of  flattened  cells  coats  our  surface 
with  a panoply  of  imbricated  scales. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  233. 
imbricately  (im'bri-kat-li),  adv.  In  an  imbri- 
cate manner. 

imbrication  (im-bri-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  imbri- 
cation; as  imbricate  + -ion.)  1.  The  state  of 
being  im- 
bricate ; an 
overlapping 
of  the  edges 
(real  or  sim- 
ulated), like 
that  of  tiles 
or  shingles. 

And  let  us 
consider  that 
all  is  covered 
and  guarded 
with  a well- 
made  tegument,  beset  with  bristles,  adorned  with  neat  im- 
brications, and  many  other  fineries. 

Derham , Fhysico-Theology,  viii.  6. 

2.  Masonry  laid  in  ornamental  designs,  in  stone 
of  various  colors,  brick,  terra-cotta,  or  a com- 
bination of  these  materials. — 3.  A hollow  re- 
sembling that  of  a gutter-tile, 
imbricative  (im'bri-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  imbri- 
catif  = Sp.  imbricativo  ; < imbricate  + - ive .] 
Forming  an  imbrication ; imbricated.  [Rare.] 
imbrices,  n.  Plural  of  imbrex. 
imbriert,  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + brier.)  To  entangle 
in  a thicket.  Davies. 

Why  should  a gracious  prince  imbrier  himself  any  longer 
in  thorns  and  do  no  good,  but  leave  his  wooll  behind  him? 

Bp.  Ilacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  192. 

imbroccata,  imbrocata  (im-bro-ka 'ta),  n. 
[Also  imbroccato,  embrocado ; < It.  imbroccata,  a 
hit  or  thrust  with  the  sword,  < imbroccare,  hit  the 
mark,  < in,  on,  in,  + broccare,  spur,  urge,  orig. 
thrust  with  a sharp  point,  broach : see  broach,  v.) 
In  fencing,  a thrust  in  tierce.  Gifford. 

You  have  your  passages  and  imbrocatas  in  courtship,  as 
the  bitter  bob  in  wit.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

The  special  rules,  as  your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoc- 
cato,  your  imbroccato,  your  passada,  your  montanto. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  5. 

imbrodert,  v.  t.  Same  as  embroider.  [In  the 
quotation  it  refers  to  tattooing.] 

Their  women  [of  Virginial  imbroder  their  legges,  hands, 
&c.,  with  diuers  workes,  as  of  Serpents,  and  such  like,  with 
blacke  spots  in  the  flesh.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  762. 

imbrodryt,  n.  Same  as  embroidery. 

The  gardens  without  are  very  large,  and  the  parterrs  of 
excellent  imbrodry,  set  with  many  statues  of  brasse  and 
marble.  Evelyn, -Diary,  Sept.  14,  1664. 

imbroglio  (im-bro'lyo),  n.  [It.,  confusion,  < 
imbrogliare,  confuse,  embroil:  see  embroil 2.] 
1 . An  intricate  and  perplexing  state  of  affairs ; 
a misunderstanding  of  a complicated  nature, 
as  between  persons  or  nations;  an  entangle- 
ment. 

This  wide-weltering,  strangely  growing,  monstrous  stu- 
pendous imbroglio  of  Convention  business. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  ii.  3. 


Imbrication. — Roof  and  Column. 


imide 

2.  An  intricate  or  complicated  plot,  as  against 
a person,  or  of  a romance  or  drama. 

The  terms  of  the  letter,  and  the  explosion  of  the  early 
morning,  fitted  together  like  parts  in  some  obscure  and 
mischievous  imbroglio. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  95. 

3.  In  music,  a passage  in  which  the  rhythms  of 
different  voice-parts  are  conflicting  or  contra- 
dictory. 

imbroidert,  v.  t.  See  embroider. 
imbroilt,  v-  t.  See  embroil 2. 
imbrothert,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  em- 
broider. 

imbrownt,  v.  See  embrown. 
imbrue  (im-br6'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  imbrued, 
ppr.  imbruing.  [Formerly  also  imbrew,  embrue, 
embrew ; < ME.  imbrowen,  < OF.  embruer,  embru- 
ver,  embreuver,  embruvrer,  embeverer,  embevrer, 
give  to  drink,  make  drunk  (refl.  drink),  imbrue, 
bedabble,  < en-  + *bevrer,  give  to  drink,  < bevre, 
< L.  bibere,  drink:  see  bib1,  and  cf.  bever&.  Cf. 
imbibe.)  1.  To  wet  or  moisten ; soak;  drench 
in  a fluid,  now  especially  in  blood;  bedabble. 
Youre  handes  eke  that  they  in  no  manere 
Imbrowe  the  cuppe,  for  thanne  shuUe  noone  be  lothe 
Withe  yow  to  drynke  that  ben  withe  yow  yfere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 
Are  not  the  mad,  armed  mob  in  those  writings  instigat- 
ed to  imbrue  them  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens ? B.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  335. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O’Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel  ? 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  soak  into,  as  a fluid,  especially  blood. 
When  smoking  strains  of  crimson  blood 
Imbru'd  the  fatten'd  ground. 

Chatterton,  Bristow  Tragedy. 

imbruement  (im-bro'ment),  n.  [<  imbrue  + 
-ment.)  The  act  of  imbruing,  or  the  state  of 
being  imbrued. 

imbrute  (im-brot'),  v.  See  embrute. 
imbud  (im-bud'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  imbudded, 
ppr.  imbudding.  [<  in-2  + bud1.)  To  put  forth 
buds.  [Rare.] 

What  a return  of  comfort  dost  thou  bring. 

Now  at  this  fresh  returning  of  our  blood ; 

Thus  meeting  with  the  op’nilig  of  the  Spring, 

To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  imbud. 

Daniel,  To  the  King’s  Majesty, 
imbue  (im-bu'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  imbued , 
ppr.  imbuing.  [<  OF.  imbuer,  F.  imboire  = Sp. 
Pg.  imbuir  = It.  imbuire,  < L.  imbuere,  inbuere , 
wet,  moisten,  soak,  < in,  in,  + -buere,  allied  to 
bibere,  drink : see  bib1,  imbibe.  Cf.  imbrue.']  1. 
To  impregnate  by  steeping  or  soaking:  used 
especially  with  reference  to  dyes. 

Clothes  which  have  once  been  thoroughly  imbued  with 
black  cannot  well  afterwards  be  dyed  into  lighter  colour. 

Boyle. 

2.  To  tincture  deeply;  cause  to  become  im- 
pregnated or  penetrated:  as,  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  youth  with  good  principles. 

Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  216. 

A thoughtful  mind,  imbued  with  elegant  literature. 

Sumner,  Hon.  Joseph  Story. 
If  we  are  really  imbued  with  the  grace  of  holiness,  we 
shall  abhor  sin  as  something  base,  irrational,  and  pollut- 
ing. J.  H.  Nevmian,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  13. 

imbuement  (im-bu'ment),  n.  [<  imbue  + -ment.) 
Tbe  act  of  imbuing,  or  the  state  of  being  im- 
bued. 

imburset  (im-bers'),  v.  t.  [Also  emburse;  < OF. 
embourser  = It.  imborsare,  < ML.  imbursare,  put 
in  a purse,  pocket,  pay,  < L.  in,  in,  + bursa, 
burse,  purse : see  burse,  purse.  Cf . reimburse. ) 
To  supply  money  to ; stock  with  money, 
imbursementt  (im-bers'merit),  n.  [<  imburse 
+ -ment.)  The  act  of  imbursing  or  supplying 
money. 

imbushmentt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ambush- 

ment.  Latimer. 

imbutiont  (im-bu' shon),  n.  [<  L.  imbuere,  im- 
buere, pp.  imbutus,  iiibutus,  wet,  moisten:  see 
imbue.)  The  act  of  imbuing;  imbuement. 
imellt,  imellet  (i-mel'),  adv.  and  prep.  [E.  dial. 
amell;  ME.  imell,  emell,  emelle,  omell,  < Icel.  a 
milli,  d milium  (or  eqniv,  OSw.  i mcelli  .-  Dan. 
imellem),  amid,<  a,  = E.  on  (or  i = E.  in),  + mid- 
hil,  medhal,  mid,  middle:  see  middle.)  I.  adv. 
In  the  middle ; between. 

Sen  erthe  is  vayne  and  voyde,  and  myrknes  emel. 

York  Plays,  p.  6. 

II.  prep.  Amid ; among. 

My  lorde  ! we  haue  bourded  with  this  boy, 

And  holden  hym  full  hote  emelle  vs. 

York  Plays,  p.  269. 

imide  (i'mid  or  I 'mid),  n.  [An  arbitrary  vari- 
ation of  amide.']  In  chetn.,  a substituted  am- 
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monia  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammo- 
nia are  replaced  by  a bivalent  acid  radical,  and 
the  whole  acts  as  a monobasic  acid.  An  imide 
therefore  contains  the  group  NH,  as  succin- 
imide,  C2H4(CO)2NH. 

mutability  (inrfi-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  imi table:  see 
-bility.]  The  character  of  being  imitable. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imitability,  so 
are  the  possibilities  of  being.  Norris. 

imitable  (im'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  F.  imitable  = Sp. 
imitable  = Pg.  imitavel  = It.  imitabile,  < L.  imi- 
tabilis,  that  may  be  imitated,  < imitari,  imitate : 
see  imitate.']  1.  Capable  of  being  imitated  or 
copied. 

The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  rather  imi- 
table  by  our  thoughts  than  our  corporeal  motions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  38. 

Simple  and  imitable  virtues,  which  are  within  every 
man’s  reach,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  exercised 
by  many,  or  this  world  would  be  a paradise. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  28. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation.  [Bare.] 

As  acts  of  parliament  are  not  regarded  by  most  imitable 
writers,  I account  the  relation  of  them  improper  for  his- 
tory. Sir  J.  Hayward. 

imitableness  (im'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  imitable ; imitability. 
imitancy  (im'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  imitan(t)  + -cy.] 
A tendency  to  imitate ; the  habit  of  imitating. 
[Rare.] 

The  servile  imitancy  ...  of  mankind  might  be  illus- 
trated under  the  different  figure,  itself  nothing  original, 
of  a flock  of  sheep.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  07. 

mutant  (im'i-tant),  n.  [=  It.  imitante,  < L.  imi- 
tan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  imitari , imitate:  see  imitate.'] 
That  which  imitates ; hence,  a counterfeit  arti- 
cle. [Rare.] 

The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  lower  the  quality  and  fin- 
ish of  confectionery,  to  foster  the  use  of  imitants  and  adul- 
terants, and  to  give  the  well  known  houses  a monopoly  of 
the  business.  Sc i.  Amer.,  H.  S.,  LVill.  135. 

imitate  (im'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  imitated, 
ppr.  imitating.  [<  L.  imitatus,  pp.  of  imitari  (> 
It.  imitare  = Sp.  Pg.  imitar  = F.  imiter),  copy, 
portray,  imitate,  a deponent  freq.,  < •/  *im, 
whence  also  imago  (imagin-),  a copy,  image : see 
image.]  1.  To  use  as  a model  or  pattern; 
make  a copy,  counterpart,  or  semblance  of. 

The  ornament  [of  Italian  thirteenth-century  painted 
glass]  shows  the  influence  of  Byzantine  conventions,  but 
the  omamentists  imitated  natural  forms  of  foliage  sooner 
than  northern  artists.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  668. 

2.  To  take  example  by,  in  action  or  manner; 
follow  or  endeavor  to  copy  as  an  exemplar;  act 
in  the  manner  or  character  of ; pattern  after. 

Despise  wealth  and  imitate  a god.  Cowley. 

All  we  ought,  or  can,  in  this  dark  State, 

Is,  what  we  have  admir’d,  to  imitate. 

Congreve,  To  the  Memory  of  Lady  Gethin. 

The  tendency  to  imitate  those  about  us  is  a very  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  development  of  the  will. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  612. 
=Syn.  Imitate,  Counterfeit,  Mimic,  Ape,  Mode.  Imitate 
is  the  general  word  for  the  expression  of  the  idea  common 
to  these  five  words.  To  counterfeit  is  to  imitate  exactly  or 
as  closely  as  possible,  more  often  for  a dishonest  purpose ; 
to  mimic  is  to  imitate  in  sport  or  ridicule,  as  to  mimic 
• one’s  affectations  in  speech  or  carriage ; to  ape  is  to  im- 
itate with  servility.  Mock,  whose  first  meaning  was  to 
imitate  in  derision,  has  changed  ground  so  as  now  gener- 
ally to  mean  to  deride  by  imitation,  or,  still  more  broadly, 
. to  treat  with  scorn,  to  tantalize, 
imitation  (im-i-ta'shon),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  imi- 
tation = Sp.  imitadon  = Pg.  imitagao  = It.  imi - 
tazione,<.  L.  imitatio(n-),  imitation,?  imitari , imi- 
tate: s ee  imitate.)  I.  n.  1.  The  act  of  imitat- 
ing ; an  imitating  or  copying. 

Imitation  is  a facultie  to  expresse  liuelie  and  perfltelie 
that  example  which  ye  go  about  to  fol[l]ow. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  116. 

It  seemeth  the  idolatrous  Priests  carried  the  Tabernacle 
of  their  I doll  on  their  shoulder,  in  apish  imitation  of  the 
true  Priests  and  Leuites.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  68. 

The  peculiar  notes  of  birds  are  acquired  by  imitation. 

A.  Ii.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  222. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  by  imi- 
tating ; hence,  in  general,  a likeness  or  resem- 
blance ; a simulated  reproduction  or  represen- 
tation ; more  loosely,  a likeness  or  resemblance 
in  general. 

Both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature, 
but  of  the  best  nature. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Pleasing  and  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the 
great  masters  appear.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

The  waiters  exhibited  in  their  eagerness  a good  imita- 
tion of  unselfish  service. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  30. 

3.  Specifically,  in  music , the  process  or  act  of 
repeating  a melodic  phrase  or  theme,  either 
at  a different  pitch  or  key  from  the  original, 
or  in  a different  voice-part,  or  with  some  rhyth- 
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mic  or  intervallic  modification  not  so  great  as 
to  destroy  the  resemblance.  The  original  phrase 
or  theme  is  often  called  the  antecedent , and  the  imitation 
the  consequent.  Imitation  is  reckoned  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  polyphonic  writing  and  of  composition  in  gen- 
eral. Its  esthetic  value  lies  in  the  combined  unity  and 
variety  that  it  introduces  into  intricate  works,  and  in  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  ingenuity  and  skill.  Imitation 
is  said  to  be  strict  when  the  succession  of  intervals  is 
identical  in  both  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  free 
when  some  modification  of  the  one  appears  in  the  other. 
The  commonest  regular  varieties  of  free  imitation  are  : 
by  augmentation  ( augmented  imitation),  in  which  the 
rhythmic  value  of  the  several  tones  is  systematically  in- 
creased, as  when  quarter-notes  are  represented  by  half- 
notes; by  diminution  ( diminished  imitation),  in  which 
the  rhythmic  value  of  the  several  tones  is  systematically 
lessened,  as  when  quarter-notes  are  represented  by  eighth- 
notes  ; by  inversion  ( inverted  imitation,  inverted  counter- 
point, or  imitation  in  contrary  motion),  in  which  every 
upward  interval  in  the  antecedent  is  represented  in  the 
consequent  by  an  equivalent  downward  interval,  and  vice 
versa ; and  retrograde  or  reversed  imitation,  in  which  the 
intervals  of  the  antecedent  are  taken  in  reverse  order  in 
the  consequent.  The  interval  of  pitch  by  which  the  con- 
sequent is  separated  from  the  antecedent  is  indicated  by 
calling  the  imitation  at  the  fifth,  at  the  octave,  etc.  Strict 
imitation  is  canonic,  and  the  result,  if  of  some  extent,  is  a 
canon  (which  see) ; imitation  is  also  the  basis  of  the  fugue 
(which  see). 

ii.  a.  Made  in  imitation;  counterfeit;  not 
genuine ; copied:  as,  imitation  stone,  laee,  gold, 
etc. 

imitational  (im-i-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  imitation 
4-  -al.]  Relating  to  or  characterized  "by  imita- 
tion. [Rare.] 

imitationist  (im-i-ta'shon-ist),  n.  [<  imitation 
+ -ist.]  One  who  practises  imitation ; a mere 
imitator;  one  who  wants  originality.  Imp.  Viet. 

imitative  (im'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  imitatif = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  imitativo,  < ML.  Hmitatims,  < L.  imitari, 
imitate:  see  imitate.]  1.  Imitating  or  inclined 
to  imitate  or  copy. 

At  present,  we  are  become  an  imitative,  not  to  say  a 
mimic,  race.  Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xlii. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation ; exhibiting  or  designed 
to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  a pattern  or  model. 

The  doctrine  which  he  [Aristotle]  established,  that  poet- 
ry is  an  imitative  art,  when  justly  understood,  is  to  the 
critic  what  the  compass  is  to  the  navigator. 

Macaulay , Athenian  Orators. 

3.  Formed  after  or  presenting  a similitude  of 
a model,  pattern,  or  original. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 

Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  527. 

In  the  genesis  of  language  the  interjection,  even  if  not 
technically  a part  of  speech,  and  the  onomatopoetic  or 
imitative  words,  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  linguis- 
tic utterances.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiv. 

In  the  6th  century  capital -writing  enters  on  its  period 
of  decadence,  and  the  examples  of  it  become  imitative. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  152. 

imitatively  (im'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  imita- 
tive manner;  by  imitation. 

imitativeness  (im'i-ta-tiv-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  imitative. 

imitator  (im'i-ta-tor),  n.  [=  P.  imitateur  = Sp. 
Pg.  imitador  = It.  imitatore,  < L.  imitator,  one 
who  imitates,  < imitari,  imitate:  see  imitate.] 
One  who  imitates,  copies,  or  patterns  after  a 
model. 

A servile  imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowley’s 
admirable  genius,  mimicked  whatever  was  least  commend- 
able in  Cowley’s  manner.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

imitatorship  (im'i-ta-tor-ship),  n.  [<  imitator 
+ -ship.]  The  office  or  state  of  an  imitator. 
But  when  to  servile  imitatorship 
Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentized, 

’Tis  worse  than  apish. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  iii.  9. 

imitatress  (im'i-ta-tres),  n.  [<  imitator  + -ess. 
Cf.  imitatrix.]  A female  imitator. 

imitatrix  (im'i-ta-triks),  n.  [=  P.  imitatrice  = 
It.  imitatrice,  < L.  imitatrix  {-trie-),  fem.  of  imi- 
tator, an  imitator : see  imitator .]  Same  as  imi- 
tatress. 

Friend,  they  either  are  men’s  souls  themselves 
Or  the  most  wittie  imitatrixes  of  them. 

Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe  (1606),  iii.  1. 

immaculacy  (i-mak'u-la-si),  n.  The  state  of 
being  immaculate. 

immaculate  (i-mak'u-liit),  a.  [<  ME.  immacu- 
late = P.  immacule  = Sp.  inmaculado  - Pg.  irn- 
maculado  = It.  immacolato,  < L.  immaculatus, 
inmaculatus,  unspotted,  unstained,  < i»-priv.  + 
maculatus,  spotted : see  maculate.]  1.  Unspot- 
ted; spotless;  stainless;  pure;  undefiled;  with- 
out blemish  or  impurity:  as,  an  immaculate 
reputation;  immaculate  thoughts;  an  immacu- 
late edition. 

“To  keep  this  commandment  immaculate  and  blame- 
less ” was  to  teach  the  gospel  of  Christ  without  mixture 
of  corrupt  and  unsound  doctrine. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 
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Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  3. 

Thy  ruin  grand 

With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  26. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot .,  without  spots  or  colored 
marks;  nnicolored. — Immaculate  conception,  in 
Rom.  Cath.  theol.,  the  freedom  from  original  sin  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  possessed  from  the  time  of  her  concep- 
tion in  the  womb  of  her  mother:  now  an  established  dog- 
ma of  the  church.  The  controversy  regarding  this  dogma 
commenced  about  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  debated  by 
the  schoolmen,  the  universities,  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits, 
Franciscans,  and  Dominicans,  and  the  councils  of  Basel 
and  Trent.  Opinion  gradually  prevailed  in  its  favor,  and  it 
was  formally  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  December  8th, 
1854,  in  the  bull  “ Ineffabilis  Deus.”  The  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  is  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  December  8th. 

Gregory  XV.  . . . forbade  anyone  to  accuse  those  who 
denied  the  immaculate  conception  of  heresy  or  mortal  sin. 

Catholic  Diet.,  p.  429. 
Immaculate  Heart.  See  heart. = Syn.  U nspotted,  stain- 
less, unsullied,  unblemished,  untarnished. 

immaculately  (i-mak'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
maculate manner;  with  spotless  purity. 

immaculateness  (i  - mak ' u - lat  - nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  immaculate ; spotless  purity. 

Candour  and  imm  aculatenesse  of  conversation  is  required 
of  such  as  are  sequestred  for  God  by  some  vow  or  conse- 
cration. ° W.  M ontague , Devoute  Essays,  I.  xii.  § 2. 

immailedt(im-mald'),  a.  [<  in -2  + mail1  + -ed2.] 
Wearing  mail  or  armor. 

Whilst  their  inhabitants,  like  beards  of  deere 
By  kingly  lyons  chas’d,  fled  from  our  armes 
If  any  did  oppose  instructed  swarmes 
Of  men  immayVd. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

immalleable  (i-mal'e-a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  inmalea- 
ble  ; as  in-3  + malleable.]  Unmalleable ; in- 
capable of  being  extended  by  hammering. 

Though  it  [aqua  fortis]  make  not  a permanent  solution 
of  crude  tin,  it  quickly  frets  the  parts  asunder,  and  re- 
duces it  to  an  immalleable  substance. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  319. 

immanacle  (im-man'a-kl),  v.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
immanacled,  ppr.  imrri'anacling.  [<  iw-2  + man- 
acle.] To  put  manacles  on;  manacle. 

Although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  665. 

immanation  (im-a-na'slion),  n.  [<  L.  in,  in, 
+ manare , pp.  manatus,  flow;  cf.  emanation.) 
A flowing  or  entering  in. 

A quick  immanation  of  continuous  fantasies. 

Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

immane  (i-man'),  a.  [=  Pg.  immano  = It.  im- 
mune, cruel,  savage,  < L.  immanis,inmanis,  huge, 
vast,  cruel,  savage,  inhuman ; perhaps  < in-  in- 
tensive (in- 2)  + magnus,  great.]  Monstrous  in 
size  or  character;  huge;  prodigious ; monstrous- 
ly perverse,  savage,  cruel,  etc.  [Archaic.] 

What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  and  commencement  of  March  ? 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  i.  18. 

He  had  been  brought  very  close  to  that  immane  and 
nefandous  Burke-and-Hare  business  which  made  the  blood 
of  civilization  run  cold  in  the  year  1828. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  44. 

immanely  (i-man Ti), adv.  Monstrously;  huge- 
ly. [Archaic.] 

A man  of  excessive  strength,  Valiant,  Liberal,  and  fair 
of  Aspect,  but  immanely  Cruell.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

immanence  (im'a-nens),  n.  [<  immanen(t)  + 
- ce .]  The  condition  of  being  immanent;  in- 
herence; indwelling. 

Immanence  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  princi- 
ple in  creation  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of  course  includes 
in  it  every  genuine  form  of  pantheism.  Transcendence 
implies  the  existence  of  a separate  divine  intelligence, 
and  of  another  and  spiritual  state  of  being,  intended  to 
perfectionate  our  own. 

J.  D.  Morell,  Manchester  Papers,  No.  2,  p.  108. 

A modification  of  a prevailing  Latin  conception  of  the 
divine  transcendence  by  a clearer  and  fuller  appreciation 
...  of  the  divine  immanence.  Prog.  Orthodoxy,  p.  ] 6. 

immanency  (im'a-nen-si),  n.  Same  as  imma- 
nence. 

Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  never  reflected  on  transcendency 
and  immanency.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  469. 

immanent  (im'a-nent),  a.  [=  F.  immanent  = 
Sp.  inmanente  — Pg.  It.  immanente , < LL.  im- 
manen(t-)s,  inmanen(t-)s , ppr.  of  immanere , in- 
manere , remain  in  or  near,  < L.  in,  in,  + manere, 
remain:  see  remain.  Cf.  remanent , remnant .] 
Remaining  within;  indwelling.  This  word  (in 
its  Latin  form,  immanevs)  was  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  express  the  distinction,  of  which  Aris- 
totle makes  much,  between  doing  (or  acting  within  one’s 
self)  and  making  (or  producing  an  external  effect).  An 
immanent  action  is  one  whose  effect  remains  within  the 
subject  and  within  the  same  faculty,  while  a transient  or 
transitive  action  produces  an  effect  upon  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  subject,  or  at  least  upon  something  differ- 
ent from  the  faculty  exercised.  In  modern  philosophy 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  operations  of  a creator  con- 
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ceived  as  in  organic  connection  with  the  creation,  and  to 
such  a creator  himself,  as  opposed  to  a transient  or  tran- 
scendent creating  and  creator  from  whom  the  creation  is 
conceived  as  separated.  The  doctrine  of  an  immanent 
deity  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  world,  or  the 
soul  of  the  world,  is  God,  but  only  that  it  either  is  or  is  in 
God. 

The  workes  of  God,  which  are  either  inward  and  imma- 
nent, or  outward  and  transient. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  5. 

Conceiving,  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are  what 
the  schoolmen  call  immanent  acts  of  the  mind,  which  pro- 
duce nothing  beyond  themselves.  But  painting  is  a tran- 
sitive act,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from  the  op- 
eration, and  this  effect  is  the  picture. 

Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  iv.  1. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Son  revealing  the  Father, 
immanent  in  nature  and  humanity  as  the  life  and  light 
shining  through  all  created  tilings,  as  the  divine  reason  in 
which  human  reason  shares,  there  was  the  recognition  of 
. . . the  tie  which  binds  the  creation  to  God  in  the  closest 
organic  relationship. 

A.  Allen,  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought. 

Immanent  act.  See  act.—  Immanent  action.  See  ac- 
tion, and  def.  above.— Immanent  cause.  See  cause,  1,  and 
efficient  cause,  under  efficient. — Immanent  principle,  in 
the  Kantian  philos.,  a principle  limited  to  the  realm  of  ex- 
perience: opposed  to  transcendental  principle. 

Immanes  (i-ma'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  irn- 
manis,  monstrous,  enormous : see  immane.]  A 
superfamily  group,  "by  Newton  made  an  order, 
of  recently  extinct  gigantic  ratite  birds  of  New 
Zealand,  containing  the  two  families  Dinorni- 
thidw  and  Palapterygidce.  Dinornithes  is  a syn- 
onym. 

immanifest  (i-man'i-fest),  a.  [=  OF.  immani- 
feste  = It.  immanifesto,  < LL.  immanifestus,  < L. 
in-  priv.  + manifestus,  manifest.]  Not  mani- 
fest or  apparent.  [Bare.] 

A time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time, 
immanifest  and  unknown. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  6. 

immanityt  (i-man'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  immanite  = 
It.  immanitd , < L.  immanita(t-)s , inmanita(t-)s , 
hugeness,  vastness,  cruelty,  savageness,  < im- 
manis,  inmanis , huge,  cruel,  savage:  see  im- 
mane.] The  condition  of  being  immane;  mon- 
strosity; savageness. 

No  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barba- 
rous immunity , feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of 
the  same  nation,  language,  and  religion. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  39. 

They  were  so  far  from  doing  what  Nestorius  had  sug- 
gested that  they  restrained  him  from  his  violence  and  im- 
munity. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  297. 

immantle  (im-man'tl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
mantled,  ppr.  immantling.  [<  in-3  + mantle .] 
To  envelop  as  with  a mantle.  [Poetical.] 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 
lmmantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice. 

O.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death. 

O joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
lmmantled  in  ambrosial  dark. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxix. 

Immanuel,  Emmanuel  (i-,  e-man' u-el),  n. 
[LL.  Emmanuel,  < Gr.  ’Hy/mvmf/?,,  < Ileb.  Im- 
manuel, lit.  ‘God  with  us,’  < ini,  with,  4-  anu, 
us,  + el,  God.]  A name  that  was  to  be  given 
to  Jesus  Christ  (Mat.  i.  23)  as  the  son  bom  of 
a virgin  predicted  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  As  a personal 
name,  also  written  Emanuel. 

immarcesciblet  (im-ar-ses'i-bl),  a.  [Improp. 
written  immarcessible ; = F.  immarcescible,  for- 
merly improp.  immarcessible,  = Sp.  inmarcesible 
= Pg.  immarcescivel  = It.  immarcescibile,  < LL. 
immarcescibilis,  inmarcescibilis,  unfading,  < L. 
in-  priv.  + marcescere,  wither,  fade : see  mar- 
cescent.]  Unfading. 

They  should  feed  the  flock  of  God,  and  the  great  Bishop 
and  Shepherd  should  give  them  an  immarcessible  crown. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  351. 

immarcesciblyt  (im-ar-ses'i-bli),  adv.  Unfad- 
ingly. 

The  honour  that  now  I reach  at  is  no  less  than  a crown, 
and  that  not  fading  and  corruptible,  . . . but  immarcessi- 
bly  eternal,  a crown  of  righteousness,  a crown  of  glory. 

Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World,  iii.  § 12. 

immarginate  (i-miir'ji-nat),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+NL.  marginatus,  marginate.]  Having  no  mar- 

gin.  Specifically — (a)  In  hot.,  destitute  of  a rim  or  border. 

ray.  (6)  In  entom. , without  a defined  margin ; having  no 
raised  or  thickened  border ; without  an  impressed  line 
parallel  to  the  edge. 

immartial  (i-mar'shal),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + 
martialis,  warlike,  martial : see  martial.]  Not 
martial;  not  warlike.  [Bare.] 

Assay  not  me  like  one, 

Yong  and  immartiall,  with  great  words,  as  to  an  Amazon 
dame.  Chapman,  Iliad,  vii. 

immaskt  (im-mask'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 3 + mask.]  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  a mask;  disguise. 

Cases  of  buckram  ...  to  immask  our  noted  outward 
garments.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
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immatchablet  (i-mach'a-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
matehable.]  Incapable  of  being  matched ; peer- 
less. 

Where  learned  More  and  Gardiner  I met, 

Men  in  those  times  immatchable  for  wit. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  T.  Cromwell. 

immatchlesst  (i-macli'les),  a.  [<  in-3  (here  in- 
tensive) + matchless .]  Incomparable ; match- 
less. Davies, 

Thou  great  Soveraigne  of  the  earth, 

Onelie  immatchlesse  Monarchesse  of  hearts. 

G.  Markham,  Sir  It.  Grinuile  (Ded.  to  the  Fairest). 

immaterial  (im-a-te'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  im- 
materiel  = Sp.  inmaterial  — Pg.  immaterial  = It. 
immateriale;  as  in-3  + material.]  I.  a.  1.  Not 
consisting  of  matter ; not  material. 

Forms  immaterial  are  produced  by  an  efficient  cause  in 
the  matter : but  the  matter  itself  does  not  contribute  to- 
wards the  action.  All  forms  of  natural  things,  the  human 
soul  excepted,  are  material,  which  only  is  immaterial. 

Burgersdieius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

The  most  elementary  study  of  sensation  justifies  Des- 
cartes’ position,  that  we  know  more  of  mind  than  we  do 
of  body ; that  the  immaterial  world  is  a firmer  reality  than 
the  material.  Huxley,  Sensation  and  Sensiferous  Organs. 

2.  Without  special  significance  or  importance ; 
of  no  essential  consequence ; unimportant. 

It  may  seem  im  material  whether  we  shall  not  recollect 
each  other  hereafter.  Couper. 

Specifically,  in  law : (a)  Not  relevant;  having  no  bearing 
on  the  question  : as,  immaterial  evidence.  (6)  Not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  constitute  the  cause  of  action  or  de- 
fense : as,  an  immaterial  averment  (a  statement  of  un- 
necessary particulars).— Immaterial  cognition.  See 
cognition. — Immaterial  form,  in  metaph.  See  form. 
= Syn.  2.  Unessential,  non-essential,  insignificant. 

ii.  n.  Something  not  material. 

As  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity. 

Or  passive  matter  immaterials  see, 

As  these  should  write  by  reason,  rhyme,  and  rule, 
Or  he  turn  wit  whom  nature  doom’d  a fool. 

W.  Harte,  Essay  on  Satire. 

Thus  more  perfect  apprehenders  misconceive  immate- 
rials; our  imaginations  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dis- 
similar a resemblance. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  vii. 

immaterialise,  v.  t.  See  immaterialize. 

immaterialism  (im-a-te'ri-al-izm),  n.  [=  F. 
immaterialisme  = Sp.  inmaterialismo  = Pg.  im- 
materialismo ; as  immaterial  + -ism.]  1.  The 
doctrine  that  immaterial  substances  or  spirit- 
ual beings  exist  or  are  possible. — 2.  The  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  material  world,  but  that 
all  things  exist  only  in  the  mind ; idealism. 

Immaterialism  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  that 
there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  being  may  be 
reduced  to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a mind. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philosophy. 

immaterialist  (im-a-te'ri-al-ist),  ».  [=  F.  im- 
materialiste  = Sp.  inmateriaUsta  = Pg.  immate- 
rialista;  as  immaterial  + -ist.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  or  professes  immaterialism. 

Going  to  England  very  young,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
he  [Berkeley]  became  founder  of  a sect  there  called  the 
immateriahsts , by  the  force  of  a very  curious  book  upon 
that  subject.  Swift,  To  Carteret,  Sept.  3, 1724. 

immateriality  (im-a-te-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 

materialite  = Sp.  inmaterialidad  = Pg.  immate- 
rialidade  — It.  immateriality;  as  immaterial  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  im- 
material or  spiritual : as,  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul. 

There  are  exterminating  angels,  that  fly  wrapt  up  in  the 
curtains  of  immateriality  and  an  uncommunicating  na- 
ture. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  81. 

2.  An  immaterial  existence  or  essence ; that 
which  is  without  matter. 

A school  of  French  philosophers  to-day  . . . speak  of 
man  as  the  union  of  an  organism  witli  an  immateriality. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  148. 

3.  The  character  of  being  unimportant,  non- 
essential,  or  irrelevant. 

immaterialize  (im-a-te'ri-al-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  immaterialized,  ppr.  immaterializing.  [=  F. 
immaterialiser  = Sp.  inmateriatizar;  as  immate- 
rial + -ize.]  To  make  immaterial  or  incor- 
poreal; separate  or  free  from  matter.  Also 
spelled  immaterialise. 

For  though  possibly  assiduity  in  the  most  fixed  cogita- 
tion he  no  trouble  or  pain  to  immaterially d spirits,  yet  is 
it  more  then  our  embodyed  souls  can  bear  without  lassi- 
tude or  distemper.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xii. 

immaterially  (im-a-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  [<  imma- 
terial + -ly^.]  1.  ftot  corporeally.- — 2.  Unim- 

portantly; not  necessarily  or  essentially. 

immaterialness  (im-a-te'ri-al-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  immaterial";  immateriality. 

immateriatet  (im-a-te'ri-at),  a.  [<  in-3  + ma- 
teriate.]  Not  consisting  of  matter;  incorpo- 
real; immaterial. 
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And  besides,  I practise  as  I do  advise : which  is,  after 
long  inquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter,  to  interpose 
some  subject  which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 116. 

immatter  (i-mat'6r),  n.  [<  in- 3 + matter. 
Cf.  immaterial.]  That  which  is  immaterial,  or 
not  matter.  Asliburner,  Beichenbaeh’s  Dynam- 
_ ics  (1851),  p.  29,  note.  [Bare.] 
immature  (im-a-tur'),  a.  [=  OF.  immature  = 
Sp.  imnaduro  = Pg.  immaturo  = It.  immaturo, 
< L.  immaturus,  inmaturus,  unripe,  < in-  priv.  + 
maturus,  ripe,  mature:  see  mature.]  1.  Not 
mature  or  ripe ; not  complete  in  growth  or  de- 
velopment ; hence,  unfinished ; not  perfected : 
as,  immature  fruit;  an  immature  youth;  imma- 
ture plans  or  counsels. 

The  earth  was  form’d,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved. 

Appear'd  not.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  277. 

2t.  Coming  before  the  natural  time;  prema- 
ture ; too  early. 

We  are  pleased,  and  call  not  that  death  immature,  it  a 
man  lives  till  seventy.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

The  immature  death  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  Holland. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 
= Syn.  1.  Raw,  green,  crude,  unfinished,  undigested. 

immatured  (im-a-turd'),  a.  [<  in-3  + matured.] 
Not  matured;  not  ripeued. 
immaturely  (im-a-tur'li),  adv.  In  an  immature 
manner;  unripely;  prematurely;  crudely, 
immatureness  (im-a-tur'nes),  n.  Immaturity, 
immaturity  (im-a-tu'ri-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  imma- 
turite,  F.  immaturity  = It.  immaturity,  < L. 
immaturita(t-)s,  inmaturita(t-)s,  unripeness,  < 
immaturus,  inmaturus,  unripe:  see  immature.] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  immature ; un- 
ripeness; incompleteness;  crudeness. 

How  far  the  validity  of  contracts  maybe  affected  by  the 
contractor’s  immaturity  of  age,  it  belongs  to  human  laws 
to  determine.  Beattie,  Moral  Science,  iii.  1. 

Shelley  appears  always  to  have  labored  under  an  essen- 
tial immaturity;  it  is  very  possible  that  if  he  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  he  would  never  have  become  a man. 

S.  Lanier , The  English  Novel,  p.  99. 

immazet  (im-maz'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 3 + maze.]  To 
involve  in  a maze  or  labyrinth;  entangle. 

The  prementioned  Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions, 
had  immazed  themselves  in  the  most  intolerable  confu- 
sions and  inextricable  thraldomes. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  22. 

immeabilityt  (inrie-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*immeabilita(t-)s,  < *immeabilis,  < in-  priv.  + 
meabilis,  passable,  < meare,  pass,  go : see  mea- 
tus.] Impassableness ; impermeability. 

Such  a state  of  the  fluids  at  last  affects  the  tender  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  brain,  by  the  viscidity  and  immeabUity 
of  the  matter  impacted  in  them. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi.  § 29. 

immeasurability  (i-mezlriur-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
immeasurable ; see  -bility.]  ’ Incapability  of  be- 
. ing  measured ; immeasurableness, 
immeasurable  (i-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
mesurable  — It.  immisufabile ; as  in-3  + mea- 
surable; ult.  identical  with  immensurable,  q.  v.] 
Incapable  of  being  measured ; immense ; limit- 
less ; indefinitely  extensive. 

Safe  have  you  gain’d  the  peaceful  port  of  ease, 

Not  doom’d  to  plough  th’  immeasurable  seas. 

Pitt,  jEneid,  iii. 

Man’s  measures  cannot  mete  the  immeasurable  All. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  ^Etna. 

immeasurableness  (i-mezh'ur-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  immeasurable  or  incapable 
of  measurement ; limitless  extent. 

Eternity  and  immeasurableness  belong  to  thought 
alone.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

immeasurably  (i-mezh'ur-a-bli),  adv.  To  an 
immeasurable  extent  or  degree. 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  length’ning  as  I go. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit,  st.  2. 

immeasuredt  (i-mezh'urd),  a.  [<  in- 3 + mea- 
sured.] Unmeasured ; unlimited. 

They  brought  forth  Geaunts,  and  such  dreadful  wights 
As  far  exceeded  men  in  their  immeasur'd  mights. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  8. 
A stream,  that  silently  but  swiftly  glides 
To  meet  eternity’s  immeasured  tides ! 

Broome,  Death. 

immechanicalt  (im-e-kan  'i-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
mechanical.]  Not  mechanical;  not  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Nothing  will  clear  a head  possessed  with  immechanical 
notions.  Mead. 

immechanicallyt  (im-e-kan'i-kal-i),  adv.  Not 
mechanically. 

immediacy  (i-me ' di-a-si),  n.  [<  immediate) 
+ -cy.]  The  character  of  being  immediate. 
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{a)  Direct  relation  or  connection ; freedom  from  any  in- 
tervening medium. 

He  asserts  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the  exter- 
nal reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face,  in 
the  same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in 
the  representative  theory  of  the  philosophers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

(b)  Specifically,  the  condition  of  being  in  direct  relation 
with  a head  or  chief ; the  feudal  rank  next  to  that  of  the 
suzerain. 

He  led  our  powers ; 

Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 

And  call  itself  your  brother.  Shale.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

All  immediate  church  territory  was  secularized  except 
a little  part  of  that  of  Mayence,  and,  this  not  sufficing, 
all  but  six  of  the  fifty-one  imperial  towns  and  the  villages 
of  the  same  class  lost  their  immediacy,  and  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  princes  who  received  compensation. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  398. 

(c)  In  metaph.,  direct  presence ; spontaneous  existence,  not 
dependent  on  anything ; absolute  or  non-relative  being. 

The  a priori  aspect  or  immediacy  of  thought,  where  there 
is  a mediation  not  made  by  anything  external  but  by  a re- 
flection into  self,  is  another  name  for  universality,  the  com- 
placency or  contentment  of  thought  which  is  so  much  at 
ease  with  itself  that  it  feels  an  innate  aversion  to  descend 
to  particulars.  Hegel,  tr.  by  Wallace. 

A primitive  immediacy  or  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object  at  some  point  back  of  all  of  individual  experi- 
ence perhaps  is  thus  postulated. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  172. 

immediate  (i-me'di-at),  a.  [=  F.  immediat  = 
Sp.  inmediato  = Pg.'  It.  immediate),  < ML.  *im- 
mediatus,  not  mediate,  < L.  in-  priv.  + ML. 
mediatus,  mediate:  see  mediate,  a.~\  1.  Not 

separated  from  its  object  or  correlate  by  any 
third  or  medium;  directly  related;  indepen- 
dent of  any  intermediate  agency  or  action: 
opposed  to  remote : as,  an  immediate  cause. 

He  hath  bin  pleas’d  to  make  himselfe  the  agent  and  im- 
mediat performer  of  their  desires. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge,  the 
rains  and  the  waters ; and  St.  Peter  mentions  the  more 
remote  and  fundamental  causes,  that  constitution  of  the 
heavens.  Burnet. 

The  sensible  qualities  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
senses ; a substance  invested  with  those  qualities,  the  me- 
diate. Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

The  Consistory,  like  the  Bishop,  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  1184. 

2.  Having  no  space  or  object  intervening ; near- 
est; proximate;  having  the  closest  relation: 
as,  immediate  contact;  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

What ! rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 

Th’  immediate  heir  of  England  ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 

These  two  commandments  are  immediate  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  greatest  cognation. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  215. 

3.  Without  any  time  intervening;  without  any 
delay;  present;  instant:  often  used,  like  simi- 
lar absolute  expressions,  with  less  strictness 
than  the  literal  meaning  requires : as,  an  im- 
mediate answer;  immediate  despatch. 

’Tis  time  we  twain 

Did  show  ourselves  i’  the  field  ; and,  to  that  end, 

Assemble  me  immediate  council. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  5. 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion.  Milton.,  P.  L.,  vii.  176. 

The  dead  lulls  of  tropical  seas  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  tornadoes.  Be  Quincey,  Philos,  of  Rom.  Hist. 

The  commander  of  the  Swiss,  and  some  other  officers, 
were  for  immediate  action.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

4.  In  metapli .,  indemonstrable;  intuitive;  of 
the  character  of  a direct  perception  not  worked 
over  by  the  mind.  Immediate  truths  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  which  are  the  direct  testimony  of  the  senses,  and 
general  axioms : the  existence  of  both  kinds  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

Where  certainty  is  mediate,  one  judgment  is  often  spo- 
ken of  as  the  ground  of  another;  but  a syllogism  is  still 
psychologically  a single,  though  not  a simple,  judgment, 
and  the  certainty  of  it  as  a whole  is  immediate. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  83. 
Immediate  agglutination,  certainty,  evidence.  See 
the  nouns.— Immediate  contraries.  See  contrary  — 
Immediate  good,  that  which  is  recognized  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  is  not  merely  useful  in  bringing  about  some  end. 
— Immediate  inference,  the  name  first  given  by  Wolf 
to  a necessary  inference  from  a single  premise,  because  it 
has  no  middle  term,  being  a mere  transformation  of  a prop- 
osition.—Immediate  knowledge,  (a)  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  or  an  event  in  its  existence,  as  here  and  now,  by  a con- 
sciousness of  its  direct  presence.  In  this  sense,  immediate 
knowledge  does  not  imply  a perception  of  the  thing-in- 
itself,  but  only  a real  and  direct  consciousness  of  the  reac- 
tion between  self  and  not-self.  (b)  Knowledge  of  an  ob- 
ject as  it  exists,  so  that  the  qualities  of  our  cognition  are 
the  qualities  of  the  thing-in-itself.—  Immediate  testi- 
mony, in  law,  testimony  to  the  personal  experience  of  the 
witness. 

immediately  (i-me'di-at-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  im- 
mediate manner;  without  the  intervention  of 
anything;  proximately;  directly. 
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Knowing  myself  to  take  and  hold  the  said  Archbishopric 
immediately  and  only  of  your  Highness,  and  of  none  other. 

Abp.  Cranmer’s  Oath  of  Of  ice,  in  R.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist. 

[Church  of  Eng.,  iii. , note. 

If  the  sun  were  in  the  zenith  or  immediately  overhead, 
the  most  vivid  effects  would  be  found  on  the  horizon. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  81. 

2.  Without  lapse  of  time;  without  delay;  in- 
stantly. 

And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying, 
I will ; be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed.  Mat.  viii.  3. 

He’ll  eat  but  half  a dozen  bits,  and  rise  immediately. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  4. 
= Syn.  2.  Instantaneously,  promptly,  forthwith,  straight- 
# way. 

immediateness  (i-iae'di-at-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  immediate,  in  any  sense 
*of  that  word. 

immediatism  (i-me'di-a-tizm),  n.  [<  immediate 
' + -ism.]  The  quality  of  being  immediate, 
immedicable  (i-med'i-ka-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  inmedi- 
cable  = It.  immedicabile , < L.  immedicabilis , in- 
medicabilis,  incurable,  < in-  priv.  4-  medicabilis , 
curable:  s ee  medicable.]  Not  amenable  to  med- 
icine; incapable  of  being  healed;  incurable. 
My  griefs  . . . 

Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1»  620. 

But  who  rains  down 
Evil,  the  immedicable  plague? 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  4. 

immelodioust  (im-e-16'di-us),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  melo- 
dious.] Unmelodious. 

When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  [a  lute]  move. 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drummond,  Sonnets,  ii.  10. 

immemorablet  (i-mem'6-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 

memorable  = Sp.  inmemorable  = Pg.  immemo- 
ravel  = It.  immemorabile , immemorial,  < L.  im- 
memorabilis , mmemorabiiis , not  worth  mention- 
ing, also  silent,  < in-  priv.  + memorabilis , to  be 
mentioned:  see  memorable.]  Not  memorable; 
not  worth  remembering.  Minsheu , 1617. 
immemorial  (im-e-mo'ri-al),  a.  [=  Sp.  inme- 
morial = Pg.  immemorial;  as  in-3  + memorial f] 
Not  within  the  bounds  of  memory ; of  unknown 
duration ; extending  back  beyond  record  or  tra- 
dition. 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  memorials  in 
writing,  yet  all  have  not  their  original  in  writing ; for  some 
obtained  their  force  by  immemorial  usage  or  custom. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

A country  belonging  to  a people  who  were  in  posses- 
sion for  time  immemorial. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xvii. 

In  the  oldest  forms  of  nobility,  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  strictly  immemorial ; there  is  no  record  of  the 
way  it  began,  no  record  how  this  and  that  house  in  a state 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  more  noble  than  others. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  282. 

immemorially  (im-e-mo'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  im- 
memorial manner ; from  time  out  of  mind. 

The  territory  of  Saba,  which  immemorially  has  been 
the  mart  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  balsam. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  444. 

immense  (i-mens'),  a . and  n.  [<  F.  immense  = 
Sp.  inmenso  = Pg.  It.  immenso , < L.  immensus , 
inmensus , unmeasured,  boundless,  < in-  priv.  4- 
mensus,  pp.  of  metiri , measure : see  mete l,  mea- 
sure.] 1.  a.  1.  So  great  as  to  be  beyond  mea- 
surement ; immeasurable ; limitless ; bound- 
less ; incomprehensible. 

Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven,  . . . 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense.  Milton,  P.  L. , vii.  620. 

God  is  too  large,  too  immense,  and  then  man  is  too  nar- 
row, too  little  to  be  considered ; for  who  can  fix  his  eye 
upon  an  atom  ? Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

2.  Of  vast  extent,  bulk,  or  quantity;  very  great ; 
huge;  inordinate:  as,  an  immense  territory ; an 
immense  sum;  an  immense  eater  (a  colloquial 
expression). 

A corner  cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  im- 
mense treasures  of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  430. 

I could  only  distinguish  an  immense  vault,  like  a high 
cavern,  without  aisles.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  139. 

3.  Very  good  or  fine;  very  striking,  attractive, 
or  interesting.  [Slang.] 

The  afterpiece  is  said  to  be  immense. 

Florida  Times-  Union,  Feb.  8,  1888. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Excessive,  etc.  See  enormous. 

II.  n . Infinite  space;  immensity.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 

When  this  ball  of  rock  and  clay 
Crumbles  from  my  feet  away. 

And  the  solid  shores  of  sense 
Melt  into  the  vague  immense. 

Whittier,  Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer. 

immensely  (i-mens'li),  adv.  To  an  immense 
extent  or  degree ; exceedingly. 
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immenseness  (i-mens'nes),  n.  The  character 
. or  state  of  being  immense ; immensity, 
immensiblet  (i-men'si-bl),  a . [<  L.  in-  priv. 
4-  mensus,  pp.  of  metiri,  measure:  see  mete1, 
measure.]  Immeasurable. 

For  should  I touch  thy  minde  (intangible. 

Fraught  with  whateuer  makes  or  good  or  great* 

As  learning,  language,  artes  immensible, 

Witt,  courage,  courtesie,  and  all  compl'eat), 

I should  but  straine  my  skill  to  do  thee  wrong. 

Davies,  To  Worthy  Persons. 

immensity  (i-men'si-ti),  n. ; pi.  immensities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  immensite  = Pr.  immensitat , in- 

mensitat  = Sp.  inmensidad  = Pg.  immensidade 
= It.  immensitd,  < L.  immensita(t-)s,  inmensi - 
ta(t-)s,  unmeasurableness,  < immensus,  inmen- 
sus, unmeasurable : see  immense.]  1.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  immense,  (a)  Immeasur- 
ableness; boundlessness;  infinitude. 

Through  the  thick  Fogs  of  Adversity  ...  we  come  to 
see  God,  and  the  Immensity  of  his  Love,  in  a fuller  Pro- 
portion. Howell , Letters,  I.  vL  55. 

By  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repeating  as  often 
as  we  will  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xvii.  5. 
(b)  Vastness;  hugeness;  enormous  extent  or  degree:  as, 
the  immensity  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A glimpse  of  the  immensity  of  the  material  system  is 
granted  to  the  eye  of  man.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  immense ; an  extent  not  to  be 
measured;  infinity;  especially,  infinite  space  or 
the  universe  in  space. 

All  these  illustrious  worlds, 

Lost  in  the  wilds  of  vast  immensity. 

Are  suns.  Blackmore. 

Mighty  Rome,  to  the  north,  lying  at  no  great  length  in 
the  idle  immensity  around  it. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  172. 

3.  A vast  extent,  degree,  bulk,  or  quantity;  a 
very  great  amount. 

immensivef  (i-men'siv),  a.  [<  OF.  immensif; 
as  immense  + -ive.]  Immense. 

Then  this  immensive  cup 
Of  aromatike  wine, 

Catullus,  I quaffe  up 
To  that  terce  muse  of  thine. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  84. 

immensurability  (i-men//su-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
immensurable : see  -biUty.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing immensurable ; immeasurableness, 
immensurable  (i-men'su-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
mensurable = Sp.  inmensurable  = Pg.  immensu- 
ravel  = It.  immensurabile,  < LL.  immensurabilis, 
immeasurable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  mensura- 
bilis,  mensurable : see  mensurable .]  Incapable 
of  being  measured ; immeasurable. 

The  law  of  nature, ...  a term  of  immensurable  extent. 

Ward. 

immensurate  (i-men'su-rat),  a.  [<  LL.  immen- 
suratus,  not  measured,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL. 
mensuratus,  measured,  pp.  of  mensurare,  mea- 
sure: see  mensurate,  measure,  v.2  Unmeasured; 
immeasurable.  [Bare.] 

Created  nature  . . . fell  into  an  immensurate  distance 
from  it  [heaven],  ii'.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  ix.  § 1. 

immer  (im'er),  n.  Same  as  ember-goose. 
immerdt  (i-merd'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  emmerder,  cover 
with  dung,  < L.  in,  on,  + merda,  dung.]  To 
cover  with  dung. 

Let  daws  delight  to  immerd  themselves  in  dung,  whilst 
eagles  scorn  so  poor  a game  as  flies. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  Inh 

immerge  (i-merj'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  immerged, 
ppr.  immerging.  [=  F.  immerger  = Sp.  inmer- 
gir  - It.  immergere,  < L.  immergere,  inmergere, 
dip  or  plunge  into,  < in,  in,  + mergere,  dip, 
plunge : see  merge.  Cf.  emerge.']  I.f  irons . To 
plunge  into  or  under  anything,  especially  into 
a fluid ; immerse. 

The  church  of  God  . . . was  then  holy,  not  in  title  only 
and  design,  but  practically  and  materially,  and  persecut- 
ed, and  not  immerged  in  secular  temptations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  29. 

You  may  immerge  it,  replied  he,  into  the  ocean,  and  it 
will  stand.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  The  Wig. 

ii.  intrans.  To  disappear  by  entering  into 
any  medium,  as  a star  into  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  the  moon  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
immerger  (i-mer'jer),  n.  That  which  immerges 
or  dives : specifically  applied  in  ornithology  to 
the  Mergitores  or  divers, 
immer-goose  (im'er-gos),  n.  A dialectal  vari- 
ant of  ember-goose. 

immeritt  (i-mer'it),  n.  [<  in- 3 + merit,  «.] 
Want  of  merit  or  worth;  demerit. 

When  I receive  your  lines,  and  find  there  expressions 
of  a passion,  reason  and  my  own  immerit  tell  me  it  must 
not  be  for  me.  Suckling , 
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immeritedt  (i-mer'i-ted),  a.  [<  in- 3 + merited .] 
Unmerited. 

Those  on  whom  I have  in  the  plenteousest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immerited  favour  have  darted 
on  me.  King  Charles,  in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

immeritoust  (i-mer'i-tus),  a.  [=  F.  immerite  = 
Sp.  inmerito  = Pg.  It.  immerito,  < L.  immeritus, 
inmeritus,  undeserving,  < in-  priv.  + meritus, 
deserving:  see  merit,  u.]  Undeserving. 

And  gives  sentence  that  his  confuting  hath  bin  em- 
ployed about  frothy,  immeritous,  and  undeserving  dis- 
course. Milton,  Colasterion. 

immersablet,  a.  K L.  immersabilis,  that  can- 
not be  sunk.]  Incapable  of  being  immersed. 
Cockeram,  1623. 

immerse  (i-mers'),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. immersed, 
ppr.  immersing.  [<  L.  immersus,  inmersus,  pp. 
of  immergere,  inmergere,  dip  or  plunge  into : see 
immerge.]  1.  To  plunge  into  anything,  espe- 
cially a fluid ; sink ; dip. 

More  than  a mile  immersed  within  the  wood. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  89. 
These  the  Moldaw’s  raging  flood 
Swept  with  their  wattled  cotes,  as  o’er  its  banks 
It  rose  redundant,  swol’n  with  beating  rains, 

And  deep  immers’d  beneath  its  whirling  wave. 

Warton,  Eclogues,  i. 

He,  . . . immers'd 

Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not, 

The  death  he  had  deserv'd.  Cowper,  Task,  vi.  554. 

2.  Specifically,  to  baptize  by  immersion. — 3. 
Figuratively,  to  plunge  into,  as  a state,  occu- 
pation, interest,  etc. ; involve  deeply : as,  to  im- 
merse one’s  self  in  business. 

When  l see  a person  wholly  immersed  in  affairs  of  the 
World,  or  spending  his  time  in  luxury  and  vanity,  can  I 
possibly  think  that  man  hath  any  esteem  of  God  or  of  his 
own  Soul  ? Stilling  fleet , Sermons,  I.  v. 

He  who  is  immersed  in  what  concerns  person  or  place 
cannot  see  the  problem  of  existence.  Emerson,  Intellect. 

The  Queen,  immersed  in  such  a trance,  . . . 
Came  to  that  point  where  first  she  saw  the  King 
Ride  toward  her  from  the  city. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

immerset  (i-mers'),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  immerso,  < 
L.  immersus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Immersed; 
buried ; covered ; deeply  sunk. 

And  besides,  I practise  as  I do  advise : which  is,  after 
long  inquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter,  to  interpose 
some  subject  which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate. 

Eaton,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 115. 
immersed  (i-merst'),  p.  a.  1.  Deeply  plunged 
into  a fluid,  or,  figuratively,  into  some  state,  oc- 
cupation, etc. — 2.  In  hot. : (a)  Growing  wholly 
under  water,  as  aquatic  plants,  (b)  Originat- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  the  matrix,  or  be- 
neath the  soil.  In  mosses  the  capsule  is  said  to  be  im- 
mersed when  covered  over  and  concealed  by  the  leaves  of 
the  perichfetium.  Thefructiflcation  of  lichens  is  immersed 
when  sunk  or  plunged  into  the  thallus. 

3.  In  entom.,  said  of  a part  which  is  somewhat 
or  wholly  sunken  in  another  part,  as  the  head 
when  it  is  covered  by  the  prothorax.—  Immersed 
eyes,  eyes  which  are  not  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  integument,  appearing  partly  covered  by  it, 
as  iu  certain  beetles,  etc. 

immersible  (i-mer'si-bl),  a.  [<  immerse  + 
ir-ible.]  Capable  of  being  immersed, 
immersion  (i-mer'shon),  n.  [=  F.  immersion, 

< LL.  immersio(n-)','  inmersio(n-) , < L.  im- 
mergere, inmergere,  pp.  immersus,  inmersus,  dip 
or  plunge  into:  see  immerse,  immerge]  1.  The 
act  of  immersing,  or  the  state  of  being  im- 
mersed ; a sinking  or  dipping  into  a fluid. 

The  Monitor,  with  only  twelve  feet  immersion,  could 
take  any  position.  The  Century,  XXIX.  744. 

Specifically — 2.  Amode  of  administering  bap- 
tism by  dipping  or  plunging  the  whole  person 
into  water. 

In  baptism  we  are  sunk  under  water,  and  then  raised 
above  the  water  again  : which  was  the  manner  of  baptis- 
ing in  the  Christian  church,  by  immersion,  and  not  by  as- 
persion, till  of  late  times.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxix. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  overwhelming,  or  the 
state  of  being  deeply  engaged ; absorption:  as, 
immersion  in  scientific  studies. 

Too  deep  an  immersion  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Atterbury. 

4.  In  astron.,  the  disappearance  of  a celestial 
body  by  passing  either  behind  another  or  into 
its  shadow:  opposed  to  emersion.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a star  is  immersion  of  the  first  kind;  the  eclipse 
of  a satellite,  immersion  of  the  second  kind.  Also  called 
incidence. 

5.  In  microscopy,  the  placing  of  a drop  of  liquid, 
such  as  water,  between  the  object-glass  and  the 
object.  The  rays  of  light  thus  pass  into  the  objective 
from  a denser  medium  than  the  air  which  is  otherwise 
present,  and  there  is  consequently  less  loss  of  light  at  the 
two  reflecting  surfaces;  such  an  objective  ( immersion- 
objective  or  immersion-lens')  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
working  distance  than  a “dry  objective."  If  instead  of 
water  a liquid  having  the  same  refractive  and  dispersive 
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powers  as  the  glass  is  employed,  the  method  is  called  ho- 
mogeneous immersion. 

6.  In  ceram.,  the  application  of  the  glaze  to  a 
piece  of  pottery  by  plunging  it  into  a vessel 

filled  with  the  glaze  in  a liquid  state lm- 

_ mersion  gilding.  See  gilding. 
immersionist  (i-mer'shon-ist),  n.  [<  immer- 
sion + -ist.]  One  who  holds  that  immersion  is 
essential  to  Christian  baptism.  See  Baptist,  2. 
Immersores  (im-er-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  immersor,  dipper,  < L.  immersus,  pp.  of  im- 
mergere: see  immerse.]  In  Macgillivray’s  sys- 
tem, an  artificial  order  of  birds  which  dive,  as 
the  water-ouzels  and  kingfishers.  [Not  in  use.] 
immesh  (im-mesh'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + mesh.  Cf. 
enmesh.']  To  involve  in  or.as  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net;  entangle;  enmesh.  Also  inmesh. 

I thus  became  immexhed  in  the  web  he  had  spun  for  my 
reception.  Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  lii. 

immethodedt  (i-meth'od-ed),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
method  + -ed2.]  Unmethodical. 

Their  sudden  thoughts,  immethoded  discourses,  and  slov- 
enly sermocinations.  Waterhouse,  Apology,  p.  157. 

unmethodical  (im-e-tbod'i-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
methodical.]  Not  methodical;  without  system- 
atic arrangement;  disorderly;  irregular;  con- 
fused. 

In  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  my  education  was  imper- 
fect, because  immethodical. 

J.  Adams,  Letters  to  his  Wife,  cxlvii. 

unmethodically  (im-e-thod'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
immethodical  manner ; without  order  or  regu- 
larity; irregularly. 

immethodicalness  (im-e-tliod  'i-kal-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  immethodical; 
want  of  method;  confusion, 
immethodize  (i-meth'od-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  immethodized,  ppr.  immethodizing . [<  in- 3 

+ method  + -ize.]  To  render  immethodical. 
[Kare.] 

immetrical  (i-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + metri- 
cal.] Not  metrical ; unmetrieal. 

French  and  Italian  most  immetricall , 

Their  many  syllables,  in  harsh  collision, 

Fall  as  they  brake  their  necks. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  To  the  Reader,  1. 154. 

Lamb  allowed  the  meaningless  and  immetrical  word 
“ destiny  ” to  stand  at  the  end  of  this  line,  in  place  of  the 
obviously  right  reading  [“  disdain  ”]. 

Swinburne,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  83. 

immeuble  (i-me'bl),  n.  [F. : see  immobile.] 
In  French  law,  an  immovable ; real  property. — 
Immeubles  fictifs,  quasi-immovable  property ; mixed 
property. 

immewt,  v.  t.  See  emmew. 
immigrant  (im'i-grant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  im- 
migrant = Sp.  inmigrante  = Pg.  immigrante,  < 
L.  immigrants,  ppr.  of  immigrare,  remove 
into:  see  immigrate.]  I.  a.  Immigrating;  hav- 
ing immigrated. 

Our  first  colonial  period  . . . transmits  to  us  a body  of 
writings  produced  by  immigrant  Americans. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  7. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  immigrant  cells,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  they  have  passed  inwards  from  the 
epithelium.  E.  A.  Schafer,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  XXXV  III.  90. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  immigrates,  as 
a person,  an  animal,  or  a plant ; specifically,  a 
person  who  migrates  into  a country  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  residence : correlative  to 
emigrant,  as  strictly  used. 

It  is  to  the  age  of  Burke,  and  of  his  fellow  liberalists 
who  came  just  after  him,  that  we  are  beholden  for  the 
word  immigrant.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  283. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  the  habit  of  the  richer 
class  in  Ireland  to  go  to  England  for  its  enjoyment,  and 
to  feel  itself  socially  rather  English  than  Irish.  Thus  the 
chasm  between  the  immigrants  and  the  aborigines  has 
grown  deeper.  J.  Bryce,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  54. 

immigrate  (im'i-grat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  im- 
migrated, ppr.  immigrating.  [<  L.  immigratus, 
pp.  of  immigrare,  inmigrare  (>  Sp.  inmigrar  = 
F.  immigrer),  remove  into,  < in,  in,  + migrare, 
remove:  see  migrate.  Cf.  emigrate.]  To  pass 
or  come  into,  as  a new  habitat  or  place  of  resi- 
dence ; especially,  to  remove  into  a country  of 
which  one  is  not  a native  for  the  purpose  of 
permanent  residence ; migrate  or  be  conveyed 
into  and  settle  in  another  country  or  region. 

The  carrying  of  fatty  particles  into  the  lacteals  after  a 
meal  containing  fat  by  the  immigrating  leucocytes. 

E.  A.  Schafer,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  89. 

_ =Syn.  Emigrate,  etc.  See  migrate. 

immigration  (im-i-gra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  immi- 
gration = Sp.  inmigracion  = Pg.  immigraqao,  < 
L.  as  if  *immigratio(n-),  < immigrare,  inmigrare, 
pp.  immigratus,  inmigratus,  remove  into:  see 
immigrate.]  The  act  of  immigrating;  the  act 
or  process  of  passing  or  removing  into  a coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 
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The  immigrations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  101. 
A great  tide  of  immigration  sets  continually  to  Amer- 
ica* Theodore  Parker,  Sermons,  Int. 

Commissioners  of  immigration,  in  the  United  States, 
officers  appointed  to  supervise  the  entrance  and  trans- 
portation of  immigrants,  and  to  care  for  their  interests 
generally. 

imminence  (im'i-nens),  n.  [=  F.  imminence  = 
Sp.  inminencia  = Pg.  imminencia =It.  imminenza , 
< L.  imminentia,  inminentia,  < imminen(t-)s,  in - 
minen(t-)s , ppr.  of  imminere,  inminere,  project 
over:  see  imminent. ~\  1.  The  quality  or  condi- 

tion of  being  imminent. 

The  imminence  of  any  danger  or  distress.  Fuller. 
2.  That  which  is  imminent:  impending  evil  or 
danger. 

Dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  11. 
The  morbid  imminences  of  this  age  [puberty]  are  few ; 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  chorea  and  epilepsy,  may 
arise : anaemia  and  rheumatism  are  common  enough. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1151. 

imminent  (im'i-nent),  a.  [=  F.  imminent  = 
Sp.  inminente  = Pg.  It.  imminent e,  < L.  immi- 
nen(t-)s,  inminen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  imminere , inmi- 
nere, project  over  or  toward,  overhang,  < in,  on, 
+ miner e,  project.  Cf.  eminent,  prominent.']  1. 
Overhanging;  fixed pendently  or  so  as  to  over- 
look; projecting  from  above.  [Archaic.] 

Their  eyes  ever  imminent  upon  worldly  matters. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
The  gloom  of  high-lying,  old  stone  cities,  imminent  on 
the  windy  seaboard.  R.  L.  Stevenson , Foreigner  at  Home. 

Hence — 2.  Threatening  or  about  to  fall  or  to 
occur;  impending  threateningly;  hangingover 
one’s  head. 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Void  of  all  fear,  they  run  into  imminent  dangers. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  40. 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war, 

The  shadow  of  His  loss  drew  like  eclipse. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

imminently  (im'i-nent-li),  adv . In  all  immi- 
nent manner ; threateningly, 
immingle  (im-ming'gl),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
mingled,  ppr.  immingling.  [<  in- 1 -f  mingle.~\ 
To  mingle;  mix  or  unite  together.  [Rare.] 

In  graceful  dance  immingled , o’er  the  land, 

Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play’d. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii. 

imminutionf  (im-i-nu'shon),  n.  [<  L.  imminu - 
tio(n-),  inminutio(n-),  a lessening,  < imminuere , 
inminuere,  pp.  imminutus,  inminutus,  lessen,  < 
in,  in,  on,  + minuere,  lessen:  see  minish.~\  A 
lessening;  diminution;  decrease.  Bp.  Cosin; 
Bay . 

And  where  is  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Spencer's  gradual  de- 
clension or  imminution  of  the  theocracy,  which  Mr.  W.'s 
gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  is 
not  liable  unto?  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  v.  2. 

immiscibility  (i-mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
miscibilite  = Sp.  inmiscibilidad ; as  mimisdble 
+ -ity : see  - bility .]  The  character  of  being 
. immiscible ; incapability  of  being  mixed, 
immiscible  (i-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  immiscible  = 
Sp.  inmisdble  = Pg.  immiscivel , < ML.  *immisci- 
bilis,  unmixable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + ML.  miscibilis , 
mixable:  see  miscible.']  Not  miscible ; incapa- 
ble of  being  or  becoming  mixed,  as  oil  and  wa- 
ter. 

It  is  incredible  . . . that  this  . . . is  the  result  of  such 
a chaos  of  immiscible  and  conflicting  particles. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System. 

immission  (i-mish'on),  n.  [=  F.  immission  = 
Sp.  inmision,  < L.  mimissio(n-),  inmissio(n-),  a 
letting  in,  < immittere , inmittere,  pp.  immissus , 
inmissus,  let  in:  s QQimmit.']  1.  The  act  of  im- 
mitting  or  sending  in;  injection:  correlative 
to  emission. 

It  is  ordinarily  impossible  never  to  wander  with  a 
thought  or  to  be  interrupted  with  a sudden  immission 
into  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  prayers. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  ii.  12. 
2.  That  which  is  immitted  or  sent  in. 

Faith  ...  is  presented  to  be  an  infused  grace,  an  im- 
mission from  God.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref. 

immit  (im-mit'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  immitted , 
ppr.  immitting.  [=  It.  immittere,  <TL.  immittere , 
inmittere,  send  or  let  in,  < in,  in,  + mittere , send. 
Of.  admit,  emit,  etc.]  To  send  in;  inject:  cor- 
relative to  emit. 

Having  stopped  it  [a  receiver]  close  with  a screw,  I filled 
it  further  with  air,  which  I immitted. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  533. 

immitigable  (i-mit'i-ga-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + miti- 
gable.]  Not  mitigable;  incapable  of  being 
mitigated  or  appeased. 

These  immitigable , these  iron-hearted  men.  Harris. 
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immitigably 

immitigably  (i-mit'i-ga-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
mitigable manner. 

immiy  (im-miks'),  v.  t.  [<  im-2  + mix.  Cf.  equiv. 
L.  immiscere,  inmiscere,  < in,  in,  + miscere,  mix.] 
To  mix ; mingle. 

Samson,  with  these  immix’d,  inevitably 
Pull’d  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1. 1657. 

immixable  (i-mik'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + mixable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  mixed ; immiscible. 

Fill  a glass  sphere  with  such  liquors  as  may  be  clear,  of 
tlm  same  colour  and  immixable. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

immixedf  (i-mikst'),  a . [<  in-3  + mixed.']  Un- 
mingled; pure. 

Where  it  doth  steddy  stand,  all-uniform, 

Pure,  pervious,  immix't,  innocuous,  mild. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia,  II.  iL  22. 
Now  to  assure  you,  sir,  how  pure  and  immixed  the  de- 
sign is  from  any  other  than  the  public  interest. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  291. 

immixturet  (i-miks'tur),  n.  [<  in-s  + mixture.'] 
Freedom  from  mixture ; absence  of  alloy. 

So  that  we  are,  as  I may  Bay,  allowed  what  our  nature 
aboundeth  the  moat  in,  which  is  sorrow,  to  make  up  that 
wherein  our  loue  is  the  most  defective,  which  is  simpli- 
city and  immixture. 

If.  Montagw.  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xiv.  § 3. 
immobile  (i-mo'bil),  a.  [Formerly  immoble  ; = 
F.  immobile,  also  immeuble  = Sp.  inmoble  = Pg. 
immobil,  immovel  = It.  immobile,  < L.  immobilis, 
inmobilis,  immovable,  < in-  pri v.  + mobilis,  mov- 
able: see  mobile.]  Not  mobile;  incapable  of 
moving  or  of  being  moved;  immovable;  fixed; 
stable. 

immobility  (im-o-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  immobility = 
Pr.  immobilitat  = Sp.  inmovilidad  = Pg.  immo- 
bilidade  = It.  immobility,  < LL.  immobilita(t-)s, 
inmobilita(t-)s,  immovableness,  < L.  immobilis, 
inmobilis,  immovable : see  immobile.]  The  char- 
acter or  condition  of  being  immobile  or  irre- 
movable; fixedness. 

The  great  legislative  changes  that  were  effected  at  the 
Revolution — the  immobility  of  the  judges,  the  reform  of 
the  trials  for  treason,  etc.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 
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I am  not  immodest  enough  to  assume  to  speak  for  other 
readers,  but  for  my  own  part  I have  become  rather  tired 
of  African  travellers.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  I'esth,  p.  197. 

2.  Not  modest  in  conduct,  utterance,  or  signifi- 
cance ; wanting  delicacy  or  propriety ; espe- 
cially, showing  lewdness  of  thought  or  feeling ; 
indelicate;  indecent. 

To  gain  the  language, 

’Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look’d  upon  and  learn'd. 

Shah.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Iloscommon,  Translated  Verse,  1. 113. 

immodestly  (i-mod'est-li),  adv.  In  an  immod- 
est manner. 

immodesty  (i-mod'es-ti),  n.  [=  P.  immodestie 
: Sp.  inmodestia  = Pg.  It.  immodestia,  < L.  im- 
modestia,  inmodestia,  unrestrained  conduct,  im- 
modesty, < immodestus,  inmodestus,  immodest : 
see  immodest.]  Want  of  modesty,  (a)  Forward- 
ness ; arrogance  or  want  of  proper  reserve. 

I am  thereby  led  into  an  immodesty  of  proclaiming  an- 
other work.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  71. 

( b ) Indecency;  indelicacy;  unchastity. 

Pray  you,  think  it  no  immodesty , I kiss  you. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

immolate  (im'o-lat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  immo- 
lated, ppr.  immolating.  [<  L.  immolates,  inmo- 
latus,  pp.  of  immolare,  inmolare  (>  It.  immolare 
= Pg.  immolar  = Sp.  inmolar  = F.  immoler), 
sacrifice,  orig.  sprinkle  (the  victim)  with  sacri- 
ficial meal  (meal  mixed  with  salt),  < in,  on,  + 
mola,  meal  mixed  with  salt,  grits,  also  a mill : 
see  mill1,  mole^.]  Tokillasasacrificialvictim; 
offer  in  sacrifice ; make  a sacrifice  of. 

Barbarous  worshippers,  who  not  only  immolate  to  them 
[their  deities]  the  lives  of  men  but  . . . the  virtue  and 
honour  of  women.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  262. 

The  ministers  . . . had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same 
shrine  the  most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

In  Peru,  where  there  were  habitual  human  sacrifices, 
men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the  father  of  the 
Yncas,  the  Sun.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 259. 


immobilization  (i-m6'/hi-li-za'shpn), ».  Amak-  * = Syn.  See  sacrifice, y. 

: : t :i  „ J j.1 : immAlotinn  fim.n.lii/ 


immolation  (im-6-la/shqn),  n.  [=  F.  immola- 
tion - Sp.  inmoiadon  = Pg.  immolagao  = It. 
immolazione,  < L.  immolatio(n-),  inmolatio(n-),  < 
immolare,  inmolare,  sacrifice : see  immolate.]  1 . 
The  act  of  immolating,  or  the  state  of  being  im- 
molated. 

In  the  picture  of  the  immolation  of  Isaac,  or  Abraham 
sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is  described  as  a little  boy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  8. 
Oh,  if  our  ends  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death, 

We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the  pikes, 

Or  down  the  fiery  gulf,  as  talk  of  it. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

2.  A sacrificial  offering;  a sacrifice. 

We  make  more  barbarous  immolations  than  the  most 
savage  heathens.-  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

immolator  (im'o-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  immolateur 
= Sp.  inmolador  = Pg.  immolador  = It.  immo- 
latore,  < L.  immolator,  inmolator,  < immolare, 
inmolare,  sacrifice : see  immolate.]  One  who  im- 
molates or  offers  in  sacrifice, 
sured:  see  moderate,  a.]  Not  moderate;  not  immomentf  (i-mo'ment),  a.  [<  in-1  + moment, 
confined  to  just  or  reasonable  limits;  exces-  taken  as  equiv.  to  momentous.]  Trifling, 
sive ; extravagant ; unreasonable.  Say,  good  Csesar, 

So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use,  That  I some  lady  trifles  have  reserv’d, 

Turns  to  restraint.  Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3.  Immoment  toys.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

It  is  not  the  greatness  of  men’s  condition,  but  their  im-  immomentOUSt  (im-6-men'tus),  a.  [X  in -3  + /bo- 


il ig  immobile;  reduction  to  immobility. 

Immobilization  [of  a diseased  joint]  should  not  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  necessary.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  780. 

immobilize  (i-m5'bi-liz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
immobilized,  ppr.  immobilizing.  [<  immobile  + 
-ize.]  1.  To  render  immobile;  fix  so  as  to  be 
or  become  immovable. 

In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  much 
handling,  and  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were  compound,  using 
every  means  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic,  and  to  immobilize 
the  limb.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  235. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  capacity  for  mobilization. 

Four  French  army  corps  and  half  of  the  French  fleet  are 
immobilized.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LII.  885. 

immoblet,  «•  Same  as  immobile. 

And  therefore  be  lawes  called  holy,  because  it  is  not 
lawfull  to  breke  them ; but  they  be  ferme  and  immoble. 

Joye , Expos,  of  Daniel,  v. 

immoderate  (i-mod'e-rat),  a.  [=  F.  immodere 
= Sp.  inmoderado  = Pg.  immoderado  = It.  im- 
moderate, < L.  immoderatus,  inmoderatus,  with- 
out measure,  < in-  priv.  +_  moderates,  mea- 


riioderate  love  to  the  world,  which  ruins  and  destroys  their 
souls.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

=Syil.  Intemperate,  exorbitant,  inordinate. 

immoderately  (i-mod'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
moderate degree ; excessively;  unreasonably, 
immoderateness  (i-mod'e-rat-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  condition  of  being  immoderate; 
excess;  extravagance. 

It  is  for  the  Christian  heart  to  be  taken  up  with  other 
desires,  such  as  wherein  there  can  be  no  danger  of  im- 
moderateness. Bp.  Hall,  Contentation,  § 23. 

immoderation  (i-mod-e-ra'shon),  7i.  [=  F.  im- 
moderation = Sp.  inmoderacion  = Pg.  immode- 
ragao;  < L.  in-  priv.  + mo<leratio(n-),  modera- 
tion.] Excess ; want  of  moderation, 
immodest  (i-mod'est),  a.  [=  F.  immodeste  = 
Sp.  inmodesto  — Pg.  It.  immodeste,  immodest, 
< L.  immodestus,  inmodestus,  unrestrained,  ex- 
cessive, immoderate,  < in-  priv.  + modestus,  re- 
strained, moderate,  modest:  see  modest.]  1. 
Not  modest  as  regards  one’s  pretension  or  as- 
sertions; forward;  arrogant. 

For  a man  to  deny  that  ever  such  things  happened  . . . 
is  so  immodest  a thing  as  any  sober  man  would  be  ashamed 
of.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  7. 


immortality 

Walpole,  if  at  the  same  time  his  sense  of  the  public  welfare 
were  supreme  in  his  mind. 

George  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  xvi. 
When  we  call  a thing  immoral  in  a legal  sense,  we  do 
not  mean  so  much  that  it  is  ethically  wrong  as  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  understanding  of  reasonable  men, 
it  would  be  a scandal  for  a court  of  justice  to  treat  it  as 
lawful  or  indifferent,  though  the  transaction  may  not 
come  within  any  positive  prohibition  or  penalty. 

Quoted  in  Rapalje  and  Lawrence's  Law  Diet.,  1. 627,  note. 

= Syn.  Illegal,  Wicked,  etc.  See  criminal. 
immorality  (im-o-ral'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  immoralities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  immoralite  = Sp.  inmoralidad 

= Pg.  immoralidade  = It.  immorality,  < ML. 
*immoralita(t-)s,  immorality,  < *immoralis,  im- 
moral : see  immoral.]  1.  The  character  of  be- 
ing immoral ; transgression  of  the  moral  law ; 
immoral  thought  or  action;  wickedness;  dis- 
soluteness ; licentiousness. 

A restlessness  in  men’s  minds  to  be  something  they  are 
not,  and  have  something  they  have  not,  is  the  root  of  all 
immorality.  Sir  W.  Temple,  Life  and  Fortune. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

Luxury  and  sloth,  and  then  a great  drove  of  heresies  and 
immoralities,  broke  loose  among  them. 

Milton,  Def.  of  the  People  of  England. 

immorally  (i-mor'al-i),  adv.  In  an  immoral 
manner;  in  violation  of  morality;  viciously; 
licentiously. 

immorigerousl  (im-o-rij'e-rus),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
morigerous.]  Rude;  uncivil;  disobedient. 

Every  indignation  against  the  person  of  the  man  in  us 
is  pride  and  self-love,  and  towards  others  ungentleness, 
and  an  immorigerous  spirit. 

Jcr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  211. 

immorigerousnesst  (im-o-rij'e-rus-nes),  n. 
Rudeness;  incivility;  disobedience. 

We  shall  best  know  that  our  will  is  in  obedience,  by 
our  cheerful  managing,  by  our  swift  execution,  for  all  de- 
grees of  delay  are  degrees  of  immorigerousness  and  un- 
^ willingness.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 55. 

immortal  (i-m6r'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  im- 
mortal, inmortal  = F.  immortel  = Sp.  inmortal 
= Pg.  immortal  = It.  immortale,  < L.  immortalis , 
inmortalis , undying,  < in-  priv.  + mortalis,  lia- 
ble to  death,  mortal:  see  mortal.]  I.  a.  1. 
Not  mortal;  not  liable  or  subject  to  death; 
having  unlimited  existence ; undying. 

Wherfore  thou  scholdest  thenke  and  impresse  it  in  thi 
mynde  that  nothing  is  inmortalle  but  only  God,  that  made 
alle  thing.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  295. 

Unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever.  1 Tim.  i.  17. 

Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 
Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

Lowell,  Longing. 

Hence — 2.  Unceasing;  inextinguishable;  im- 
perishable; destined  to  endure  for  all  time:  as, 
immortal  hopes ; immortal  fame. 

I have 

Immortal  longings  in  me. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1. 137. 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  39. 

3f.  Perpetual ; unchanging. 

This  I was  glad  of,  and  so  were  all  the  rest  of  us,  though 
I know  I have  made  myself  an  immortal  enemy  by  it. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  29, 1668. 
= Syn.  Perpetual,  Everlasting,  etc.  (see  eternal)-,  incor- 
ruptible, deathless,  enduring,  unfading. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  immortal,  or  exempt 
from  death  or  annihilation. — 2.  One  of  the  gods 
of  classical  mythology : usually  in  the  plural. 
Never,  believe  me, 

Appear  the  Immortals, 

Never  alone. 

Coleridge,  Visit  of  the  Gods  (Imit.  of  Schiller). 

The  Forty  Immortals,  the  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy : an  affected  designation,  alluding  to  the  perpetuity 
of  their  number  and  succession,  and  to  their  supposed  en- 
during fame  in  their  several  departments  of  literature. — 
The  immortals,  (a)  The  classical  divinities.  See  def. 
2,  above.  ( b ) The  name  of  the  royal  guard  of  ancient  Per- 
sia, the  members  of  which  were  magnificently  equipped 
and  numerously  attended. 


mentous.]  Not  momentous ; unimportant, 
immonasteredt,  a.  [<  i/i-2  + monastery)  + 

-ed2.]  Dwelling  secluded  in  a monastery. 

Immonaster'd  in  Kent,  where  first  she  breath’d  the  air. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxiv.  1272. 

immoral  (i-mor'al),  a.  [=  F.  immoral  = Sp. 
inmoral  = Pg.  immoral  = It.  immorale,  < ML. 

*immoralis,  < L.  in-  priv.  + moralis,  moral:  see 
moral.]  1.  Not  moral;  not  conforming  to  or 
consistent  with  the  moral  law;  unprincipled;  immortalisation, “immortalise.  See  immortal 
dissolute;  vicious;  licentious.  Nation,  immortalize. 

A flatterer  of  vice  is  an  immoral  man. 


Johnson. 


immortalist  (i-mor'tal-ist),  n.  [<  immortal  + 
-jst.]  One  who  holds  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

This  learning  they  had  from  the  inhabitants  by  Ister, 
who  were  called  Imnwrtalists,  because  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  dark  notions  of  things  they  saw  this  clearly,  that 
virtuous  and  good  men  do  not  die,  but  their  souls  do  go 
into  blessed  regions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Funeral  Sermons,  392.  ( Latham .) 
2.  Contrary  to  good  order  or  public  welfare;  immortality  (im-or-tal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  immor- 
inimical  to  the  rights  or  common  interests  of  talite  = Sp.  inmortalidaa  = Pg.  immortalidade 
others:  a legal  and  commercial  sense.  = It.  immortality,  (.  L.  immortalita(t-)s,  inmor- 

He  [a  political  leader!  would  be  less  immoral,  even  talita(t-)s,  undyingness,  < immortalis,  inmor- 
though  he  were  as  lax  iu  his  personal  habits  as  Sir  Robert  tails,  undying . see  immortal. ] 1.  lhe  condi- 


Give  up  money,  . . . give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  con- 
tains, rather  than  do  an  immoral  act. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  285. 

Morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this,  that  what  is  im- 
moral shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the 
young  and  susceptible  in  constant  connection  with  what 
is  attractive.  Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists. 
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tion  or  quality  of  being  immortal ; exemption 
from  death  or  annihilation ; unending  exis- 
tence. 

J esus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. 

2 Tim.  i.  10. 

After  many  a summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes.  Tennyson , Tithonus. 

We  have  strongly  within  us  the  sense  of  an  undying 
principle,  and  we  transfer  that  true  sense  to  this  life  and 
to  the  body,  instead  of  interpreting  it  justly  as  the  prom- 
ise of  spiritual  immortality. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  14. 
2.  Exemption  from  oblivion;  perpetuity:  as, 
the  immortality  of  fame. 

I held  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches  : . . . 

. . . Immortality  attends  the  former, 

Making  a man  a god.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  iii.  43. 

. Conditional  immortality,  in  theol.  See  conditional. 
immortalization  (i-mor^tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
immortalize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  immortaliz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  immortalized.  Also 
spelled  immortalisation. 

immortalize  (i-mor'tal-Iz)  pret.  and  pp.  im- 
mortalized, ppr  immortalizing.  [=  F.  immorta- 
liser  = Sp.  inmortalizar  = Pg.  immortalizar  = It. 
immortalizzare;  as  immortal  + -ize  ] I.  trans. 
1.  To  render  immortal;  endow  with  immortal- 
ity : as,  the  demigods  immortalized  by  Jupiter. 

; — 2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion ; bestow  unend- 
ing fame  upon , perpetuate. 

Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalis’d. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 

I look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song, 

That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 
Blest  be  the  Art  that  can  immortalize, 

The  Art  that  baffles  Time’s  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it.  Cowper,  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  immortal.  [Eare.] 

Fix  the  years  precise 

When  British  bards  began  to  immortalise. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  54. 
Also  spelled  immortalise. 
immortally  (i-mor'tal-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  im- 
mortal manner;  eternally;  with  exemption  from 
death  or  from  oblivion. 

There  is  your  crown : 

And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  guard  it  yours ! Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride ; 

Chance  cannot  change  that  love,  nor  time  impair. 

Browning , Any  Wife  to  any  Husband. 
2f.  Exceedingly:  as,  “ immortally  glad,”  Rev. 
R.  Burton. 

immortelle  (im-or-tel'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  immor- 
tel,  undying:  see  immortal.']  Any  one  of  the 
flowers  commonly  called  everlasting , or  a wreath 
made  of  such  flowers.  From  their  papery  texture 
these  flowers  retain  their  natural  color  and  appearance 
after  drying,  and  are  therefore  much  used  for  wreaths  for 
graves,  or  dyed  of  other  colors  for  ornamental  purposes 
See  everlasting,  n.,  3. 

Alas  for  love,  alas  for  fleeting  breath  — 

Immortelles  bloom  with  Beauty’s  bridal  roses. 

Locker,  A Human  Skull. 

immortificationt  (i-mor^ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  immortijication  = Sp.  inmortificacion  = Pg. 
immortificagao  = It.  immortificazione  ; as  in- 3 + 
mortification.  ] Want  of  mortification  or  sub- 
jection of  the  passions. 

Arguments  of  an  ill  condition,  of  immortification  of 
vicious  habits.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  328. 

immotile  (i-mo'til),  a.  [<  in- 3 + motile .]  Not 
motile ; stationary ; not  moving, 

Piopagation  by  means  of  three  immotile  organs,  gener- 
ally placed  upon  distinct  plants. 

II.  C.  Wood,  Smithsonian  Cont.  to  Knowl.,  XIX.  213. 

immoundf,  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 + mound.']  To  inclose 
within  mounds  or  high  banks ; dam  up. 

The  siluer  fronted  Star  . . . 

Pours  with  less  pow'r  her  plentious  influence 
Vpon  these  straight  and  narrow  streamed  Fennes 
And  In-land  Seas,  which  many  a Mount  immounds. 

Then  on  an  Ocean  vast  and  void  of  bounds. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

immovability  (i-mo-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ ( immova- 
ble: see  -bility.]  The  condition  or  quality  of 
. being  immovable ; steadfastness, 
immovable  (i-mo'va-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  im- 
movable, immomable,  F.  immouvable  = Sp.  in- 
movible;  as  in-3  + movable.  Cf.  immobile.]  I. 
a.  1 . Incapable  of  being  moved  or  displaced ; 
too  heavy  or  firm  to  be  moved ; firmly  fixed ; 
fast. 
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Population,  we  see,  produces  a sward  of  grass  round  an- 
cient cities  in  the  most  desert  parts  of  Africa,  which  keeps 
the  sand  immoveable  till  the  place  is  no  longer  inhabited. 

Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  11. 

Immovable , infix’d,  and  frozen  round. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  602. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  from  a purpose;  steadfast; 
fixed ; that  cannot  be  induced  to  change  or  al- 
ter : as,  a man  who  remains  immovable. 

Mr.  Jorkins  has  his  opinion  on  these  points.  . . . Mr. 
Jorkins  is  immovable.  Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xxiii. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken;  un- 
alterable ; unchangeable : as,  an  immovable  pur- 
pose or  resolution. — 4.  That  cannot  be  affected; 
not  impressible ; impassive ; unfeeling. 

How  much  happier  is  he  who  . . . remains  immovable 
and  smiles  at  the  madness  of  the  dance  about  him? 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 
5.  In  law , not  liable  to  be  removed;  perma- 
nent in  place ; real,  as  distinguished  from  per- 
sonal. 

.There  are  things  immovable  by  their  nature,  others  by 
their  destination,  and  others  by  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Bouvier. 

Immovable  feast.  See/eas£i.=Syn.  Firm,  stable,  un- 
shaken, rooted,  resolute. 

II.  n.  That  which  cannot  be  moved ; specifi- 
cally, in  law , land,  or  any  appurtenance  fixed 
to  or  running  with  the  land.  Immovables  are 
things  that  are  stationary  by  nature,  as  land  and  trees,  or 
are  so  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings  and  their  ac- 
cessories, or  by  the  objects  to  which  they  apply,  as  servi- 
tudes. 

Also  immoveable. 

immovableness  (i-mo'va-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  immovable." 
immovably  (i-mo'va-bli),  adv.  In  an  immova- 
ble manner;  so  as  not  to  be  moved  or  altered; 

_ unalterably ; unchangeably, 
immundt  (i-mund'),  a.  [=  F.  immonde  = Sp. 
inmundo  = Pg.  immundo  = It.  immondo,  < L.  im- 
mundus,  inmundus,  unclean,  < in-  priv.  + mun- 
dus,  clean : see  inundation.]  Unclean. 

Immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  151. 

immundicityt  (im-un-dis'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 

mondicite,  irreg.  < ML.  immundieitia,  for  L.  im- 
munditia,  inmunditia,  uncleanness,  < immundus, 
unclean:  see  immund.]  Uncleanness. 

Whosoever  will  enter  into  a course  of  purging  his  na- 
ture of  that  humour  . . . shall  recover  the  right  savour 
and  gust  of  purity  by  the  same  degree  he  is  cleansed  from 
the  other  immundidty. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xii.  § 3. 
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place  the  character  of  a refuge  or  asylum  to  any  one  flee- 
ing to  Its  protection  (see  sanctuary ) ; (2)  real,  exempt- 
ing the  property  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  from  secu- 
lar jurisdiction  and  taxation  ; (3)  personal,  exempting  the 
clergy  themselves  from  the  civil  duties  incumbent  on  other 
citizens  and  from  lay  jurisdiction.  These  ecclesiastical  im- 
munities, once  very  numerous,  are  now  very  much  re- 
stricted. 

4.  See  the  quotation. 

I have  hitherto  described  the  association  of  freemen 
whose  rank  was  equal,  or  but  slightly  different,  and  who 
lived  together  upon  terms  of  equality.  Outside  this  asso- 
ciation there  were  two  other  forms  of  society.  There  was 
the  Household,  considered  as  a corporate  body,  without  any 
relation  to  other  Households.  There  were  the  relations  of 
the  Household  to  its  inferiors  arising  from  their  common 
suboruination.  The  independent  position  of  the  House- 
hold may  be  called  Immunity,  as  opposed  to  the  Commu- 
nity* W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  232. 

★Congregation  of  Immunities.  See  congregation,  6(a), 
immure  (i-mur'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  immured, 
ppr.  immuring.  [Formerly  also  enmure;  < OF. 
emmurrer  = Pr.  enmurar,  emurar,  < ML.  immu- 
rare,  sbut  witbin  walls,  \ L.  in,  in,  + murus,  a 
wall:  see  mural,  mure.]  If.  To  surround  with 
walls;  wall;  fortify;  protect. 

Alexander  dying,  Lysimachus  . . . immured  it  [the  cityl 
with  a wall.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  18. 

Such  things  whichwere  great  instruments  of  public  ends, 
and  things  of  highest  use,  were  also,  in  all  societies  of  men, 
of  greatest  honour,  and  immured  by  reverence  and  the  se- 
curity of  laws.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 155. 

2.  To  inclose  witbin  walls;  benee,  to  sbut  up 
or  confine,  in  general. 

I mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person* 
thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

Immured 

In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present. 

M.  Arnold,  Growing  Old. 

immuret  (i-mur'),  n.  [<  immure,  r.]  An  inelo- 
sure;  a wall. 

Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish’d  Helen,  Menelaus’  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ProL 

immurement  (i-mur'ment),  n.  [<  immure  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  immuring,  or  the  state  of 
being  immured;  imprisonment. 

Our  peregrinations  made  it  very  clear  that  Carcassonne 
was  impregnable ; it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  without  hav- 
ing seen  them,  such  refinements  of  immurement,  such  in- 
genuities of  resistance.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p 151 


. =Syn.  Incarceration,  etc.  See  captivity. 

immusicalt,  a.  [<  in- 3 + musical.  Cf.  LL.  im- 
musicus,  inmusicus,  unmusical.]  Unmusical. 

All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds, which  we  call  tones, 
---•••  which  sounds  are  ever  equal : or  immusical  sounds, 
immune  (i-mui>'),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  immun,  im-  which  are  ever  unequal.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 101. 

mime  = Sp.  inmune  = Pg.  It.  immune,  < L.’  im-  immutability  (i-mu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
munis,  inmunis,  exempt  from  public  service  or  rn.ii.trthiH.tA  — siw  A\.  ^ — 
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charges,  free,  exempt,  < in-  priv.  + munis,  serv- 
ing, munus,  service,  duty,  charge ; cf.  common, 
commune L]  I.  a.  Exempt;  specifically,  pro- 
tected by  inoculation:  as,  an  immune  animal. 

II.,  n-  One  who  is  exempt ; specifically,  one 
who  is  protected  from  a particular  disease  by 
^inoculation  or  by  a previous  attack, 
immunity  (i-mxi'ni-ti),  ».;  pi.  immunities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  immunite  = Pr.  immunitat  = Sp.  inmuni- 
dad  — Pg.  immunidade  = It.  immunita,  < L.  im- 


nimiuta Durey  (l-mu-ta-mi  i-tij,  n.  [=  F.  im- 
mutability = Sp.  inmutabilidad  ~ Pg.  immutabl- 
lidade  = It.  immutability,  < L.  immutabilita(t-)s, 
inmutabilita(t-)s,  uncbangeableness,  < immuta- 
bilis,  inmutabilis,  unchangeable : see  immutable.] 
The  quality  of  being  immutable;  immutable- 
ness;  uncbangeableness;  invariableness. 

God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of 
promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  bv 
an  oath.  Heb.  vi,  17J, 

The  Egyptians  are  the  Healthiest  People  of  the  World 
by  reason  of  the  immutability  of  their  Air. 

Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming  (ed.  1705),  p.  147. 


o , *;  , — hh-  weennui,  Ait  of  Embalming  (ed.  1705),  p.  147. 
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lic  service  or  charges,  < immunis , exempt  from 
public  service  or  charges:  see  immune.]  1. 
Exemption  from  obligation  or  responsibility  in 
any  respect,  conferred  by  law  or  a sovereign 
act;  freedom  from  legal  liability;  an  exemption 
conferred,  as  from  public  service  or  charges, 
or  from  penalty  for  any  particular  act  or  course 
of  conduct ; hence,  special  privilege ; liberty  to 
do  or  refrain  from  doing  any  particular  thing. 

The  old  Hans  had  extraordinary  Immunities  given  them 
by  our  Henry  III.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

When  they  could  hope  in  nothing  hut  their  innocence, 
immunity  was  offered  them  again  if  they  would  confess. 

D.  Webster. 

Claims  restitution  of  the  dowry  paid. 

Immunity  from  paying  any  more. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  191. 

2.  Exemption  from  any  natural  or  usual  lia- 
bility. 

But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  iU  sustain 
A long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  82. 

Do  men  desire  the  more  substantial  and  permanent  gran- 
deur of  genius?  Xeither  has  this  an  immunity.  He  who 
by  force  of  will  or  of  thought  is  great,  and  overlooks  thou- 
sands,  has  the  charges  of  that  eminence. 


< OF.  immutable,  also  immuable,  F.  inimitable  = 
Sp.  immutable  = Pg.  immutavel  = It.  immutabile, 
(.  L.  immutabilis,  inmutabilis , unchangeable,  < 
in-  priv.  + mutabilis,  changeable:  see  muta- 
ble.] 1.  Not  mutable ; not  capable  or  suscep- 
tible of  change ; not  subject  to  mutation ; un- 
changeable; invariable;  unalterable. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,  In  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a strong  consolation. 

Heb.  vi.  18 

, “Such,”  continues  the  Arabian  [chronicler],  “was  the 
immutable  decree  of  destiny.” 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  16. 
2.  In  eool.,  not  subject  to  variation  in  different 
individuals  of  a species ; permanent : as,  immu- 
table characters  or  marks— immutable  accent. 

bee  accent,  7.  — Syn.  Constant,  stable,  permanent,  unde- 
b viatmg,  fixed. 

immutableness  (i-Tnu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Unchange- 
. ableness ; immutability’, 
immutably  (i-mu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  immuta- 
ble maimer;  unchangeably;  invariably, 
immutatef  (i-mu'tat),  a.  [<  L.  immutatus , in- 
mutatus , unchanged,  < in-  priv.  + viutatus 
changed:  see  mutate.]  Unchanged. 

Person,  Compensation,  immutationf  (im-u-ta'shon),  n,  [=  OF.  immu- 
3.  In  eccles.  usage , the  exemption  of  certain  sa-  tation  = Sp.  inmutacion  = It.  immutazione , < L. 
cred  places  and  ecclesiastical  personages  from  immutatio{n -),  inmutatio(n-),  < immutare , in- 
seeular  burdens  and  functions,  and  from  acts  mutare,  change : see  immute.]  Change;  trans- 
regarded  as  repugnant  to  their  sanctity.  This  formation ; substitution  of  one  thing  for  an- 
mmmnity  is  of  three  kinds : (1)  local,  giving  to  the  sacred  other. 


immutation 

Some  euident  defect,  or  surplusage,  or  disorder,  or  im- 
mutation in  the  same  speaches  notably  altering  either  the 
congruitie  grammatical^  or  the  sence,  or  both. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  136. 
Lo,  what  delightful  immutations 
On  her  soft  flowing  vest  we  contemplate ! 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  i.  23. 
Natural  immutationt  is  where  the  form  of  that  which 
brings  about  the  change  is  received  in  the  thing  that  un- 
dergoes the  change  as  it  existed  in  the  former,  as  where 
one  body  heats  another. — Spiritual  immutationt  is 
where  the  form  of  the  first  thing' is  received  in  the  second 
in  esse  spirituale.  Thus,  when  a colored  object  affects  the 
eye  the  latter  does  not  become  colored. 

immutet  (i-mut'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  immuer , inmuer 
= Sp.  inmutar  ==  Pg.  immutar  = It.  immutare, 

< L.  immutare , inmutar e,  change  into  something 
else,  < in,  in,  4*  mutare , change : see  mute 2.  Cf. 
commute.']  To  change  into  another  form ; trans- 
form. 

God  can  immediately  immute,  change,  corrupt  . . . 
whatsoever  pleaseth  his  divine  majesty. 

Salkeld,  Treatise  of  Angels,  p.  106. 

Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted , or  its 
gravity  sensibly  decreased,  yet  that  from  thence  some  ver- 
tue  may  proceed  ...  we  cannot  safely  deny. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

imou-pine  (im'o-pin),  n . A valuable  New  Zea- 
land tree,  Dacrydium  cupressinum.  The  trunk  at- 
tains a height  of  80  feet  and  a thickness  of  from  4 to  5 feet. 
★ The  wood  is  red,  solid,  and  heavy.  Also  called  rimu. 
imp  (imp),  n.  [<  ME.  impe,  ympe,  < AS.  impe  = 
Sw.  ymp  = Dan.  ympe  (W.  imp,  < E.)  = OF.  F. 
ente  (>  D.  ent ) = Pr.  empeut , a scion,  shoot,  twig, 

< ML.  impotus , a graft : see  imp , v.]  If.  A scion ; 
shoot;  graft;  bud;  slip. 

“I  am  Wrath,”  quod  he ; “I  was  sum  tyme  a frere, 
And  the  couentes  gardyner  for  to  graffe  ympes; 

On  limitoures  and  listres  lesynges  I ymped, 

Tyl  thei  bereleues  of  low  speche  lordes  to  plese.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  137. 
Of  fleble  trees  ther  comen  wrecched  ympes. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Monk’s  Tale,  L 68. 

When  the  . . . cliff  was  made,  they  held  it  open  with  a 
wedge  of  wood  . . . untill  such  time  as  the  impe  or  graffe 
. . . were  set  handsomely  close  within  the  rift. 

Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  14. 
2f.  A son;  offspring;  progeny. 

A lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
Let  us  pray  for  . . . the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty 
and  for  . . . his  beloved  son  Edward,  our  prince,  that 
most  angelic  imp.  Pathway  of  Prayer. 

An  angel’s  trumpe  from  heauen  proclaim’d  his  name 
Iesus  who  came  lost  Adam’s  impes  to  saue. 

England’ 8 Welcome  to  James  (1603). 

3.  A young  or  small  devil. 

They  be  impious  idolaters,  wicked  heretics,  persons  ex- 
communicable,  yea,  and  cast  out  for  notorious  improbity. 
Such  withal  we  deny  not  to  be  the  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1. 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field,  . . . 

Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  89. 

4.  A mischievous  or  pert  child. 

The  little  imp  fell  a squalling.  Sivift. 

5f.  A spirit  other  than  a devil. 

Ye  sacred  imps  that  on  Parnasso  dwell, 

And  there  the  keeping  have  of  learnings  threasures,  . . . 
Guyde  ye  my  footing.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.,  Prol.,  st.  2. 

6.  Something  added  or  united  to  another  thing 
to  repair  or  lengthen  it  out;  particularly,  a 
feather  inserted  in  a broken  wing  of  a bird. 
See  imp , v.  t.,  2.  =Syn.  3.  Sprite,  hobgoblin, 
imp  (imp),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  impen , < AS.  *impian  (in 
Somner,  not  authenticated)  = MLG.  inpoten  = 
OHG.  impiton , impton,  implion , MHG.  impfeten , 
impfen , G.  impfen  = Sw.  ympa  = Dan.  ympe  = 
OF.  and  F.  enter  (>  D.  enten)  = Pr.  empeltar , en- 
peutar,i  ML.  *impotare,  graft, < imjyotus,  a graft, 

< Gr.  e/MpvTog, implanted,  inborn  (>e/j.(j)VT£v£iv, im- 
plant, graft),  < £[i(t>v£Lvy  implant,  pass,  grow  in, 
\ kv.  in,  + <{>veiv,  produce,  pass.  QveaOai,  grow  (> 

a plant).]  1.  To  graft.  [Archaic.] 
Thus  taught  and  preched  hath  Resoun, 

Bujt  Love  spilte  her  sermoun, 

That  was  so  ymped  in  my  thought 
That  hir  doctrine  I sette  at  nought. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5137. 
Come  to  aid  me  in  my  garden,  and  I will  teach  thee  the 
real  French  fashion  of  imping , which  the  Southron  call 
graffiti  g.  Scott. 

The  heraldic  nurseryman,  skilled  to  imp  a slip  of  Scrog- 
gins on  a stock  of  De  Vere  or  Montmorenci. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  349. 

2.  To  extend  or  enlarge  by  something  inserted 
or  added;  extend  or  mend,  as  (in  falconry)  a 
broken  or  deficient  wing  by  the  insertion  of  a 
feather ; qualify  for  flight  or  use ; strengthen. 

Euen  the  best  translation  is,  for  mere  necessitie,  but 
an  euill  imped  wing  to  flie  withall. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  127. 
Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  speculation, 

To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying  mynd. 

Spenser , Heavenly  Beautie,  1.  135. 
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Imp  out  our  drooping  country’s  broken  wing. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  rob.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

impacablet,  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + Mli.  pacabilis, 
payable,  lit.  to  be  appeased,  < L.  pacare,  ap- 
pease, pacify,  < pax  ( pac -),  peace  : see  pay1, 
peace.']  Not  to  be  appeased  or  quieted;  un- 
appeasable. 

So  happie  are  they,  and  so  fortunate. 

Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  love, 

That,  freed  from  bands  of  impacctble  fate 
And  power  of  death,  they  live  for  aye  above. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time,  1.  396. 

impackett,  impaquett,  v-  t.  [<  OF.  empaqueter, 
pack  up,  < en-  + paquete,  pack  up : see  packet, 
0.]  To  pack  up ; place  in  a packet. 

I had  several  letters  impaqueted  with  many  others. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  Nov.  10,  1699. 

impackment  (im-pak'ment),  n.  [<  in-2  + pack 
+ -ment.]  The  state  of  being  closely  surround- 
ed, crowded,  or  pressed,  as  by  ice.  Kane. 
[Rare.]  (Webster.) 

impact  (im-pakt'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  impacter , empac- 
ter , press  close  together,  < L.  impactus , inpac - 
tus,  pp.  of  imping  ere,  inping  ere,  strike  against: 
see  impinge.]  To  drive  close;  press  closely  or 
firmly ; pack  in. 

Such  a state  of  the  fluids  at  last  affects  the  tender  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  the  brain,  by  the  viscidity  and  immea- 
bility  of  the  matter  impacted  in  them. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi.  30. 

When  I was  . . . wont  to  ride  impacted  between  the 
knees  of  fond  parental  pair.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 
Impacted  fracture,  in  surg.,  a fracture  in  which  the 
fragments  are  driven  firmly  together,  so  that  they  will  not 
move  on  one  another. 

impact  (im'pakt),  n.  [<  impact , v.]  The  act  of 
striking  against  something ; a blow ; a stroke. 
The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.  Southey. 

The  impact  of  barbarian  conquest  split  up  the  unity  of 
the  Latin  tongue  as  it  did  that  of  the  Latin  empire. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 6. 

Slight  puffs  of  dust  were  beaten  upward  by  each  im- 
pact of  his  horse’s  hoofs.  J.  Hawthorne , Dust,  p.  196. 
Specifically — (a)  In  mech.,  the  blow,  or  act  of  striking,  of 
a body  having  momentum ; also,  the  change  of  momen- 
tum in  amount  and  direction  produced  by  such  a blow. 

In  gases,  the  molecules  are  flying  about  in  all  directions, 
frequently  coming  into  collision  and  rebounding ; and  it 
is  on  these  mutual  impacts  that  the  slowness  of  diffusion 
among  gases  depends. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 74. 
(b)  In  gun.,  the  single  blow  of  a projectile  against  a 
fixed  or  moving  object. — Center  Of  impact,  in  gun.,  the 
mean  point  of  impact  of  a number  of  projectiles  fired  at 
a given  distance  with  the  piece  always  aimed  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  target.  It  is  determined  by  measuring  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  distances  of  each  point  of  impact  from 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  target.  The  sum  of  the 
vertical  distances  divided  by  the  number  of  shots  will  give 
the  vertical  coordinate  for  the  center  of  impact,  and 
the  sum  of  the  horizontal  distances  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  shots  will  give  the  horizontal  coordinate,  estimated 
from  this  same  corner.  The  distance  of  the  center  of  im- 
pact from  the  center  of  the  target  is  called  the  absolute 
mean  deviation. 

impaction  (im-pak'sbon),  n.  [<  L.  impactio(n-), 
inpactio(n-),  a striking  against,  impact,  < im- 
ping ere,  inpingere , pp.  impactus,  inpactus , strike 
against:  see  impact , impinge.]  The  act  of  im- 
pacting, or  the  state  of  being  impacted;  close 
fixation. 

Impaction  of  a tooth  within  the  maxillary  hone. 

T.  Bryant,  Surgery,  p.  432. 

Should  the  cause  of  morbid  action  be  impaction  of  feces, 
. . . they  must  ...  be  exercised  or  urged  along  the  bowel 
by  prudent  force.  Medical  News , LII.  585. 

impaintf  (im-pant'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + paint.] 
To  paint ; adorn  with  colors. 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  i. 

impair1  (im-par'),  v.  [<  ME.  empairen,  em- 
peiren,  empeyren,  enpeyren , enpayren,  < OF.  em- 
peirer,  empirer,  F.  empirer  = Sp.  empeorar  = 
Pg.  empeiorar  = It.  impeggiorare,  < ML.  impejo- 
rare,  make  worse,  < L.  in,  in,  + pejorare,  make 
worse,  < pejor,  worse,  a compar.  associated  with 
malus,  bsid:  see  pejorative.  Ci.appair.]  I.trans. 
To  make  worse ; diminish  in  quantity,  value, 
excellence,  strength,  or  any  other  desirable 
quality ; deteriorate ; weaken ; enfeeble : as,  to 
impair  the  health  or  character ; to  impair  one’s 
fortune. 

Why  couet  we  combraunse,  or  cachyng  of  harme, 

In  enpayryng  of  our  persons  & pyllyng  our  goodes? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2281. 
Wherein  it  [night]  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

It  will  impair  my  honesty. 

And  strike  deep  at  my  credit. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  1. 
=Syn.  To  lessen,  decrease,  reduce,  injure. 


n.t  intrans . To  become  worse;  be  lessened 
or  enfeebled;  deteriorate. 

Flesh  may  impair,  quoth  he,  but  reason 

Can  repair.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

She  was  many  days  impairing,  and  endur’d  the  sharpest 
conflicts  of  her  sicknesse  with  admirable  patience. 

Evelyn,  Diary  (1635). 

impair1!  (im-par'),  n.  [<  impair !,  v.]  Diminu- 
tion; decrease;  loss;  injury;  disgrace. 

Go  to,  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  [a  bribe]  for  all 
that ; ’tis  no  impair  to  thee,  the  greatest  do ’t. 

Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  ii.  1. 

Of  the  outward  husk  of  the  cod,  good  cordage ; of  the 
inward,  brushes,  &c.— such  and  such  like  afford  they  yearly 

^without  empair  to  themselves.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  80. 

impair2!,  a.  [Appar.  < F.  impair,  unequal : see 
impar.]  Unequal;  unworthy;  unjust. 

For  what  he  has  he  gives ; what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 

Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

[Some  editions  read  impure .] 

impairer  (im-par' er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
impairs. 

impairment  (im-par'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  empare- 
ment,  enpeirment,  < OF.  empirement,  < empirer , 
etc.*,  impair:  see  impair 1 and  -ment.]  The  act 
of  impairing,  or  the  state  of  being  impaired; 
diminution;  decrease;  injury. 

I laboured,  and  wasted  my  youth  and  the  vigour  of  my 
days,  more  to  the  service  of  my  country  and  the  impair- 
ment of  my  health  than  the  improvement  of  my  fortune. 

Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

impalatable  (im-pal'a-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + pal- 
atable.] Unpalatable.  Todd.  [Rare.] 

impale,  empale1  (im-,  em-pal'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  impaled,  empaled,  ppr.  impaling,  empaling. 
[<  F.  empaler  = Sp.  Pg.  empedar  = It.  impalare, 
< ML.  impalare,  impale,  < L.  in,  in,  on,  + palus, 
a pole,  stake : see  pale1,  pole1.]  1.  To  fix  upon 
a stake;  drive  or  thrust  a sharpened  stake 
through : an  ancient  and  Oriental  mode  of  cap- 
ital punishment. 

With  what  life  remains,  impaled  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  5. 

The  King  impaled  him  for  his  piracy. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  render  helpless  as 
if  pierced  through  or  impaled : as,  to  impale  a 
person  upon  his  own  argument  or  upon  the 
horns  of  a dilemma. 

I point  a moral  for  you : I have  no  right  to  impale 
others  upon  it.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 

3.  To  surround  or  inclose  with  or  as  with  stakes, 
posts,  or  palisades. 

Until  my  mis  shap’d  trunk,  that  bears  this  head. 

Be  round  impaled  with  a glorious  crown. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Frost-fearing  myrtle  shall  impale  my  head. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

4.  ( a ) In  her.,  to  display  side  by  side  on  one 
shield,  separated  palewise  each  from  the  other, 
as  when  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  are  rep- 
resented together.  Hence  — (b)  To  place  side 
by  side  as  of  similar  importance  and  significa- 
tion. 


Ordered  the  admission  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  same,  to  be 
matched  and  impaled  with  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  hon- 
our thereof.  Fuller. 

impalement,  empalement  (im-,  em-pal'ment), 
n.  [<  F.  empalement  (=  Sp.  empalamiento) , K em- 
paler, impale:  see  impale.]  1.  The  act  of  im- 
paling, or  putting  to  death  by  driving  a stake 
through  the  body. — 2.  The  act  of  inclosing  with 
stakes,  or  paling. — 3.  A paling  or  hedge;  an 
inclosure;  hence,  a floral  inclosure  or  flower- 
cup. 

The  rules  of  Church-discipline  are  not  only  commanded, 
but  hedg’d  about  with  such  a terrible  impalement  of  com- 
mands, as  he  that  will  break  through  wilfully  to  violate 
the  least  of  them  must  hazard  the  wounding  of  his  con- 
science even  to  death.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  2. 
The  flower’s  forensic  beauties  now  admire. 

The  impalement,  foliation,  down,  attire. 

Couch’d  in  the  pannicle  or  mantling  veil, 

That  intercepts  the  keen  or  drenching  gale. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  iv. 


4.  A piece  of  ground  inclosed  by  pales;  an  in- 
closed space. — 5.  In  her.,  the  marshaling  side 
by  side  of  two  escutcheons  combined  in  one. 
See  impale,  4.  The 
common  case  of  im- 
palement is  that  of 
the  arms  of  husband 
and  wife;  a bishop 
also  impales  his  own 
arms  with  those  of 
the  see,  the  arms  of 

the  see  occupying  _ _ _ ^ 

the  dexter  half*  In  Impalement.  The  arms  of  the  wife  ( B) 
some  cases  other  offi-  impaled  with  those  of  the  husband  (A). 


impalement 

cers,  as  the  heads  of  colleges  in  England,  and  always 
kings-at-arms  and  often  heralds,  use  impalement  in  charg- 
ing their  arms.  In  early  heraldry  impalement  consisted 
in  giving  half  of  each  original  escutcheon,  but  in  modern 
times  the  whole  of  each  escutcheon  is  placed  right  or  left 
of  the  pale. 

A most  interesting  account  of  the  assignment  of  arm 
and  impalement  borne  by  the  father  of  Shakespeare. 

The  American,  VIII.  381. 

impallidt  (im-pal'id),  v.  t.  [<  in-3  + pallid.'] 
To  make  pallid  or  pale. 

This  [envy],  the  green  sickness  of  the  soul,  that  feeding 
upon  coals  and  puling  rubbish  impalids  all  the  body  to  an 
hectique  leanness.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  54. 

impalmt  (im-pam'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  empalmer, 
strike  with  the  hand,  box,  = Sp.  empalmar, 
dovetail,  = Pg.  empalmar,  palm,  conceal  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  = It.  impalmare,  give  into 
another’s  hand,  betroth,  < L.  in,  in,  + palma, 
palm:  seej valm1.]  To  grasp;  take  in  the  hand. 
Cotgrave. 

impalpability  (im-pal-pa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

impalpabilite  = Pg.  impalpabilidade ; as  impal- 
pable + -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impalpable,  or  imperceptible  by  touch. 

He  [Gregory  the  Great]  and  Eutychius,  the  Patriarch  ol 
Constantinople,  had  a curious  dispute,  whether  the  bodies 
of  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection  should  be  solid  or 
thinner  than  the  air?  Gregory  was  for  the  palpability,  and 
Eutychius  for  the  impalpability. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

impalpable  (im-pal'pa-bl),  a,  [=  F.  impalpable 
= Sp.  impalpable  = Jpg.  impalpavel  = It.  im- 
palpabile;  as  in-3  -f  palpable. ] 1.  Incapable 

of  being  perceived  by  touch ; wanting  palpable 
substance  or  consistency;  too  unsubstantial  or 
too  fine  to  be  felt.  In  chemical  analysis  a fragment 
of  a rock  or  mineral  is  often  required  to  be  ground  or  pul- 
verized to  so  line  a powder  that  when  it  is  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  no  grit  is  perceptible.  This  is  called  reducing 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

When  these  things  come  to  pass,  you  will  no  longer  be 
a warden,  but  a brown  and  impalpable  powder  in  the 
tombs  of  Dulwich.  Sydney  Smith,  to  John  Allen. 

Twenty-nine  times  the  Prince  changed  his  encampment* 
and  at  every  remove  the  Duke  was  still  behind  him,  as 
close  and  seemingly  as  impalpable  as  his  shadow. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  255. 

Hence  — 2.  That  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  in- 
tellect ; incomprehensible ; intangible : as,  im- 
palpable distinctions. 

His  own  religion  from  its  simple  and  impalpable  form 
was  much  less  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  200. 

Our  ordinary  distinctions  become  so  trifling,  so  impal- 
pable, so  ridiculously  visionary.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse. 

=Syn.  Imperceptible,  intangible,  unsubstantial, 
impalpably  (im-pal'pa-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
palpable manner;  in  a manner  not  readily  felt 
or  apprehended ; inappreciably, 
impalsy  (im-pal'zi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  impal- 
sied,  ppr.  impalsying.  [<  iw-2  + palsy.]  To 
strike  with  palsy ; paralyze  ; deaden, 
impanate  (im-pa'nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
panated,  ppr.  impanating.  [<  ML.  Hmpanatus, 
pp.  of  *impanare,  embody  in  bread  (>  Sp.  em- 
panar,  inclose  in  bread),  < L.  in,  in,  into,  + 
panis,  bread.]  Eccles.,  to  embody  in  bread.  See 
impanation. 

If  the  elements  really  contain  such  immense  treasures, 
what  need  have  we  to  look  up  to  the  natural  body  above? 
or  what  have  we  to  do  hut  to  look  down  to  those  impa- 
nated  riches?  Water  land,  Works,  VIII.  249. 

impanate  (im-pa'nat),  a.  [=  Pg.  impanato,  < 
ML.  *impanatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Embodied 
in  bread. 

Therefore  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  in  the 
whiche  by  the  rule  of  our  faithe  Christes  body  is  not  im- 
panate , the  conuersion  of  the  substance  of  the  visible 
elementes  shuld  not  therfore  be. 

Pp.  Gardiner , Explication,  Transubstantiation,  fol.  115. 

This  speech  meaneth  not  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  im- 
panate. Cranmer,  Ans.  to  Gardiner,  fol.  369. 

impanation  (im-pa-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  impa- 
nation = Sp.  *empanacion  = Pg.  impanagao  = 
It.  impanazione,  < ML.  *impanatio(n-),  < *impa- 
nare,  embody  in  bread:  see  impanate,  v.]  In 
theol.,  the  doctrine  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  locally  included  in  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration.  It  differs  from  tranrnb- 
stantiation,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
actually  changed  by  the  consecration  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  The  term  has  been  erroneously  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  Lutheran  view  of  Christ’s  mysti- 
b cal  presence  in  the  eucharlst.  See  consubstantiation. 

impanator  (im'pa-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  impana- 
teur,  < ML.  impanator,  < *impanare,  impanate  : 
see  impanate,  v.]  Eccles.,  one  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  impanation.  Imp.  Diet. 
impanet  (im-pan'),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  *impanare,  em- 
body in  bread : see  impanate,  u.]  To  impanate. 
Bale. 
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impanel,  impannel  (im-pan'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  impaneled,  impanneled,  impanelled,  impan- 
nelled,  ppr.  impaneling,  impanneling,  impanel- 
ling, impannelling.  [Also  empanel,  empannel;  < 
AF.  empaneler,  impanel,  < i«-2  + panel,  panel : 
see  panel.]  1 . To  write  or  enter  in  a list  or  on 
a piece  of  parchment,  called  a, panel;  specifical- 
ly, to  make  a list  of ; form,  complete,  or  enroll, 
as  a body  of  persons  to  be  called  as  jurors  in  a 
court  of  justice. — 2.  More  loosely,  of  a jury, 
to  draw  or  select  from  the  panel  and  swear  in. 
Therefore  a Jurie  was  impaneld  streight 
T’  enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force,  or  sleight, 

Or  their  owne  guilt,  they  were  away  convayd  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  34. 
The  moment  he  had  uttered  these  words,  in  the  theory 
of  the  English  law,  it  was  not  possible  to  impanel  an  im- 
partial jury  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  284. 

impanelment,  impannelment  (im-pan 'el - 
ment),  n.  [<  impanel  + -ment.]  The  act  of  im- 
paneling, or  the  state  of  being  impaneled ; the 
act  of  enrolling  in  a list:  as,  the  impanelment 
of  the  jury.  Also  empanelment,  empannelment. 
impaquett,  v.  t.  See  impacket. 
impart  (im-par'),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  impair,  im- 

ftar,  F.  impair  (see  impair 2)  = Sp.  Pg.  impar  = 
t.  impari,  < L.  impar,  inpar,  unequal,  < in-  priv. 
+ par,  equal:  see  par,  pair,  peer‘d.  ] I.  a.  Un- 
equal. 

II.  n.  A thing  unequal  to  another  with  which 
it  is  associated. 

Those  things  are  said  to  he  impars  of  which  one  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  other ; to  wit,  either  in  quantity  of  bulk  or 
perfection  ; and  so  silver  and  gold,  gold  and  virtue,  are  es- 
teemed to  be  impars. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  I.  xxi.,  ax.  17. 
imparadise  (im-par'a-dls),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
imparadised,  ppr.  imparadising.  [=  It.  impar a- 
disare;  as  in-%  + paradise .]  To  put  in  para- 
dise, or  in  a place  of  high  felicity;  make  su- 
premely happy.  Also  emparadise. 

Now  had  he  ripen’d  all  his  hopes  at  full, 
Imparadis’d  his  soul  in  dear  content. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 
Imparadised  in  one  another’s  arms. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  506. 

imparalleledt  (im-par' a-leld),  a . [<  in-3  + 
paralleled.']  Unparalleled. 

That  this  dear  price  should  be  paid  for  a little  wild 
mirth,  or  gross  and  corporal  pleasure,  is  a thing  of  such 
imparalleled  folly  that,  if  there  were  not  too  many  in- 
stances before  us,  it  might  seem  incredible. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Rochester,  p.  168. 

impardonablet  (im-par'don-a-bl),  a.  [=  F. 

impardonnable  = Sp.  imperdondble  = Pg.  imper- 
doamel  = It.  imperdonabile;  as  in-3  + pardon- 
able.] Unpardonable. 

There  are  . . . some  fearful  lest  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  be  so  impardonable  that  no  repentance  can  do 
them  good.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 

impar donablyt  (im-par' don-a-bli),  adv.  Un- 
pardonably ; without  pardoning. 

He  might  be  an  happy  arbiter  in  many  Christian  con- 
troversies; hut  must  impardonably  condemn  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Jewes.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

imparidigitate  (im-par-i-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L. 

impar,  inpar,  unequal  (see  impar),  + digitus, 
finger:  see  digit,  digitate.]  In  zool.,  Laving  an 
odd  or  uneven  number  of  digits,  whether  fingers 
or  toes,  as  one,  three,  or  five ; anisodactyl ; pe- 
rissodactyl.  The  human  han  d or  foot,  the  hoofs 
of  a horse,  etc.,  are  imparidigitate. 
imparipinnate(im-par-i-piu'at),«.  [<L .impar, 
inpar,  unequal,  + pinnatus,  feathered : see  pin- 
nate.] In  bot.,  unequally  pinnate, 
as  a pinnate  leaf  with  a single  leaf- 
let at  the  apex.  Also  odd-pinnate. 
imparisyllabic  (im-par"i-si-lab'- 
ik),  a.  [=  F.  imp arisy llabique;  < 

L.  impar,  inpar,  unequal,-!-  syllaba, 
syllable.]  Not  consisting  of  an 

equal  number  of  syllables Im- 

parisyllahic  noun,  in  gram,.,  a noun 
which  has  not  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles in  all  the  cases,  as  Latin  lapis,  lapi- 
dis,  Greek  bSovs,  oSovtos. 

imparity  (im-par'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

imparite  = It.  imparita,  < L.  as  if 
*imparita{t-)s,  unequalness,  < im- 
par, inpar,  unequal:  see  impair 2.]  1.  Want 
of  parity,  equivalence,  or  correspondence;  in- 
equality; disproportion;  difference  of  degree, 
rank,  excellence,  amount,  quantity,  etc.;  quan- 
titative diversity. 

What  other  imparity  there  was  among  themselves,  we 
may  safely  suppose  it  depended  on  the  dignity  of  their 
birth  and  family.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  5. 

Universally  you  cannot  affirm  any  imparity  where  the 
ground  is  preoccupied  by  disparity.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iiL 


impart 

2f.  Numerical  unevenness;  indivisibility  into 
two  equal  portions. 

What  verity  is  there  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in  the 
lateral  division  of  man,  by  even  and  odd ; . . . and  so  by 
parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in  men  s names,  to  determine 
misfortunes  on  either  side  of  their  bodies  ? 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

impark  (im-park'),  v . t.  [Formerly  also  em- 
park;  < OF.  emparquer,  enparker , empar elder, 
impark,  < en-  + payc,  park:  see  park.]  1.  To 
inclose  for  a park;  make  into  a park  by  inclo- 
sure ; sever  from  a common. — 2.  To  inclose  or 
shut  up  in  or  as  if  in  a park. 

When  the  laws  had  appropriated  rivers,  and  divided 
shores,  and  imparked  deer,  and  housed  pigeons,  it  became 
theft  to  take  them  without  leave. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  8. 

The  wild  hoar  of  the  forest,  wilder  than  the  wilderness 
itself,  that  will  not  be  held  nor  emparked  within  any  laws 
or  limits.  Bp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina  (1614),  p.  32. 

imparl  (im-parl'),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  emparl ; 
< OF.  emparler,  < en - 4*  parler , talk : see  pari , 
parley .]  If.  To  hold  a parley;  consult. 

The  Lord  Baglione  imparld  with  these  hostages,  which 
were  then  come  for  that  purpose  of  the  articles  of  peace. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  127. 

2.  In  law , to  hold  a consultation  for  amica- 
ble settlement  or  adjustment,  as  of  a suit  or 
claim. 

Which  being  read  and  heard,  the  said  Charles  prays 
leave  to  imparl  therein  here  until  the  octave  of  the  Holy 
^Trinity.  Blaclcstone,  Com.,  III.,  App.  xxii. 

imparlance  (im-par Tans),  n.  [Formerly  also 
emparlaunce ; < OF.  emparlance , < emparler , talk: 
see  imparl.  Cf . parlance.]  If.  Mutual  discourse ; 
conference;  parley. 

Full  oftentimes  did  Britomart  assay 
To  speake  to  them,  and  some  emparlance  move. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  31. 
After  many  imparlances  and  days  of  humiliation,  by 
those  of  Boston  and  Roxbury,  to  seek  the  Lord  for  Mr. 
Welde  his  disposing,  and  the  advice  of  those  of  Plimouth 
being  taken,  etc.,  at  length  he  resolved  to  sit  down  with 
them  of  Roxbury.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  98. 

2.  In  law : (a)  In  the  old  common  law,  leave 
to  delay  putting  in  a plea  to  the  declaration, 
or  other  responsive  pleading,  until  a future 
day:  an  extension  of  time  to  plead,  founded 
on  the  representation  or  fiction  that  the  appli- 
cant desired  time  to  negotiate  for  a compro- 
mise. (&)  The  continuance  of  a cause  till  an- 
other day,  or  from  day  to  day;  extension  of 
time  to  put  in  a response  to  the  adversary’s 
claim  or  defense. 

This  now,  if  I may  borrow  our  lawyer’s  phrase,  is  my 
wife’s  imparlance;  at  her  next  appearance  she  must  an- 
swer your  declaration. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  ii.  1. 
Special  imparlance,  an  imparlance  in  which  there  is  a 
saving  of  all  exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  ex- 
ceptions whatsoever. 

imparous  (im'pa-rus),  a.  [<  L.  in-,  not,  + -pa- 
rus,  < parere,  bring  forth.]  Having  never  been 
pregnant : applied  to  a woman, 
imparsonnee  (im-par-so-ne'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
impersonate,  < L.  in-,'  in,  + persona,  person, 
ML. parson:  see  parson.]  I.  a.  In  Eng.  eccles. 
law,  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into 
the  possession  of  a parsonage  or  rectory. 

II.  n.  A clergyman  inducted  into  a benefice. 
Bapalje  and  Lawrence. 

impart  (im-part'),  v.  [<  OF.  empartir  = Sp. 
impartir  = It.  impartire,  < L.  impertire,  inper- 
tire,  also  impartire,  inpartire,  give  part  in,  share 
with,  < in,  in,  + partire,  part,  divide,  <par(t-)s, 
part,  share:  see  part.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
part  in ; grant  a share  or  portion  of. 

Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  [Adam]  free. 
My  [God’s]  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute. 

Milton,  1’.  L.,  viii.  441. 

2.  To  communicate;  give. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  im- 
parted to  her  understanding.  Job  xxxix.  17. 

Please  you,  to  shew  the  bounty  of  your  mind,  sir,  to  im- 
part some  ten  groats,  or  half  a crown,  to  our  use. 

11.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

To  the  nails  the  hhenna  imparts  a more  bright,  clear, 
and  permanent  colour  than  to  the  skin. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  45. 

3f.  To  part;  share;  divide;  parcel  out:  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

This  first  Volume,  which  if  thou  shalt  as  thankefullj 
accept,  as  I haue  willingly  and  freely  imparted  with  thee 
I shall  bee  the  better  encouraged. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

4.  To  communicate  knowledge  of;  make  known ; 
show  by  words  or  tokens. 

These  be  those  reules  which  worthie  Master  Cheke  dyd 
impart  vnto  me  concernyng  Salust. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  159. 


impart 

Gentle  lady, 

When  I did  first  impart  my  love  to  you. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iiL  2. 

I came  to  impart  a secret  to  you. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  5. 

5f.  To  take  part  in ; partake  of ; share. 

Grieves  it  thee 

To  impart  my  sad  disaster?  . . . 

Thou  shared  st  a fortune  with  me  in  my  greatness. 

Webster , Appius  and  Virginia,  v.  3. 
When  you  look  this  nosegay  on, 

My  pain  you  may  impart.  Munday. 

=Syn.  land  2.  Communicate,  Impart  (see  communicate), 
reveal,  disclose,  discover,  divulge. 

ii.  intrans.  To  give  a part  or  share ; make  a 
dispensation  or  gift. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none.  Luke  iii.  11. 

Tuc.  Did  not  Minos  impart  ? 

Gris.  Yes,  here  are  twenty  drachms  he  did  convey. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

impartation  (im-par-ta'shon),  n.  [<  imjpart  + 

- ation .]  The  act  of  imparting. 

All  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  imparta- 
tion. Is.  Taylor. 

impartenerf,  n.  [<  impart  + -n-er,  as  in  part- 
ner.] One  who  imparts. 

Not  n^uch  vnlike  to  the  figure  of  reference  is  there  an- 
other with  some  little  diuersitie  which  we  call  the  im- 
partener,  because  many  times,  in  pleading  and  perswading, 
we  thinke  it  a very  good  pollicie  to  acquaint  our  iudge  or 
hearer  or  very  aduersarie  with  some  part  of  our  Counsell. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  190. 

imparter  (im -par' ter),  n.  1.  One  who  im- 
parts. 

By  whose  friendly  communication  they  may  often  learn 
that  in  a few  moments  which  cost  the  imparters  many  a 
year’s  toil  and  study.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  61. 

2f.  One  made  to  impart;  a financial  dupe. 

Ilis  chief  exercises  are,  taking  the  whiff,  squiring  a 
cockatrice,  and  making  privy  searches  for  imparters. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Characters. 
Imparters , as  the  name  signifies,  were  persons  drawn 
in  by  artful  pretences  to  part  with  their  money  to  such 
impudent  impostors  as  Shift.  The  word  is  often  found 
in  Jonson. 

Gifford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
impartial  (im-par'slial),  a.  [=  F.  impartial  = 
Sp.  Pg.  imparcial  = It.’  imparziale , < ML.  *impar- 
tialiSf  impartial,  < L.  in-  priv.  + ML.  partialis , 
partial:  see  partial.]  1.  Not  partial;  not  fa- 
voring one  more  than  another;  unprejudiced; 
equitable;  just:  as,  an  impartial  judge  or  judg- 
ment ; impartial  favors. 

Men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  their  own  abili- 
ties and  virtues.  Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  332. 
The  King’s  impartial  Anger  lights  on  all, 

From  Fly-blown  Acca’ron  to  the  thundring  Baal. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 
Nature  is  impartial  in  her  smiles.  She  is  impartial  also 
in  her  frowns.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  68. 

2f.  Indifferent ; not  taking  part.  Schmidt. 

In  this  I’ll  be  impartial;  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

3f.  [By  apparent  association  with  in  jjart,  or 
else  by  improper  assumption  of  the  prefix  as 
intensive.]  Partial.  [An  erroneous  use.] 
Cruel,  unjust,  impartiall  destinies. 

Why  to  this  day  have  you  preserv’d  my  life? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.  (4to  ed.  1597). 
You  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
From  you  to  judges  more  indifferent. 

Swetnam,  The  Woman-Hater.  ( Nares .) 
=Syn.  1.  Unbiased,  fair,  honorable,  even-handed, 
impartialist  (im-par'shal-ist),  n.  [<  impar- 
tial + -ist]  One  who  is  impartial.  [Rare.] 
And  truly,  for  my  part,  I am  professedly  enough  an  im- 
partialist not  to  stick  to  confess  to  you,  Theophilus,  that 
I read  the  Bible  and  the  learnedest  expositors  on  it  with 
somewhat  particular  aims  and  dispositions. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  276. 

impartiality  (im-par-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  irn- 
partiallte  = Sp.  imparcialidad  = Pg.  imparciali- 
dade  = It.  imparzialitd,  < ML.  *imparUalita(t-)s, 
< *impartialis,  impartial:  see  impartial.']  The 
character  of  being  impartial;  freedom  from 
bias ; disinterestedness ; fairness : as,  impar- 
tiality of  judgment  or  of  treatment. 

Impartiality  is  the  soul  of  mercy,  as  well  as  justice. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
There  is  a certain  impartiality  necessary  to  make  what 
a man  says  bear  any  weight  with  those  he  speaks  to. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  242. 

= Syn.  Fairness,  honor,  justice,  fair  play,  candor, 
impartially  (im-par'shal-i),  adv.  In  an  im- 
partial manner ; without  bias ; without  preju- 
dice; justly;  fairly. 

God,  whose  equall  hand  impartially  doth  temper 
Greatnesse  and  goodnesse.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  six. 

impartialness  (im-par'shal-nes),  n.  Impar- 
tiality. [Bare.] 
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impasto 


He  spoke  oi  it  as  a thing  that  would  give  him  assurance  impassionable  (im-pash'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  impas- 


of  your  majesty’s  impartialness  in  the  general  affair. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  King,  Jan.  29, 1675. 

impartibility1  (im-par-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  im- 

partible1: see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
impartible  or  communicable.  Blackstone. 
impartibility2  (im-par-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
impartibilite  = Sp.  impartibilidad  = Pg.  impar- 
tibilidade;  as  impartible 2 + -ity.]  The  quality 
of  being  impartible  or  not  subject  to  partition. 

As  numerous  as  is  the  multitude  of  individuals  by  par- 
tition, so  numerous  also  is  that  principle  of  unity  by  uni- 
versal impartibility.  Harris,  Hermes. 

impartible1  (im-par'ti-bl),  a.  [<  impart  + 

-ible.]  Capable  of  being  imparted,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  communicated. 
impartible2  (im-par'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  imparti- 
ble = Sp.  impartible  = Pg.  impartivel  = It.  im- 
partibile,  < L.  impartibilis,  inpartibilis,  < L.  in- 
priv.  + partibilis,  partible : see  partible.]  Not 
partible  or  subject  to  partition : as,  an  impart- 
ible estate. 

Furthermore  the  very  present  time  which  we  call  now 
is  said  to  be  impartible  and  indivisible.  . 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  835.  impassioned  (lm-pash'ond),  p.  a. 

But  our  current  Real  Property  Law  is  coloured  through- 
out by  the  feudal  view  of  land,  which  is  that,  when  held 
in  individual  enjoyment,  it  is  primarily  impartible  or  in- 
divisible. Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  341. 


sion  + -able.]  Easily  excited  to  anger;  suscep- 
tible of  strong  emotion. 

impassionate1  (im-pash'on-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  impassionated,  ppr.  mipassionating . [<  ML. 
impassionatus  (as  adj.),  pp.  of  *impassionare , 
move  with  passion:  see  impassion.]  To  affect 
powerfully;  stir  with  passion. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  was  one  while  deeply  impassionated 
with  sorrow,  another  while  very  strongly  carried  away 
with  zeal  and  anger. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  i. 

impassionate1!  (im-pash'on-at),  a.  [Formerly 
also  empassionate ; < ML.  impassionatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Strongly  affected;  stirred  by 
passion. 

The  Briton  Prince  was  sore  empassionate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  46. 

impassionate2!  (im-pash'on-at),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
priv.  + passionatus,  passionate.]  Without 
passion  or  feeling ; dispassionate. 

It  being  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  [the  Stoics]  that  a wiBe 
man  should  be  impassionate.  Bp.  Hall. 

Actuated  or 
animated  by  passion ; "expressive  of  passion  or 
ardor  of  feeling ; animated ; excited. 


imparticled  (im-par'ti-kld),  a.  [<  in-3  + par- 
ticled.]  Not  particled;  not  consisting  of  par- 
ticles. 

impartment  (im-part'ment),  n.  [<  impart  + 

-tnent.]  The  act  of  imparting  or  communicat-  . . . . 

ing;  also,  that  which  is  imparted  or  eommuni-  impassive  (un-pas  iv),  a.  [<  m-3  + passive.] 


The  young  Herodotus  had  wandered  forth  in  a rapture 
of  impassioned  curiosity,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  measure,  all 
those  great  objects  whose  names  had  been  recently  so 
rife  in  men’s  mouths.  De  Quincey , Herodotus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  favourably  of  the  poetry  of 
this  play  in  the  more  impassioned  passages. 

Gifford,  Iut.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xxxi. 


cated;  communication;  disclosure. 

It  [the  ghost]  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 

As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 

To  you  aloue.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

impassable  (im-pas'a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + passa- 
ble.] Not  passable ; that  cannot  be  passed,  or 
passed  over:  as,  an  impassable  road. 

Over  this  gulf 

Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  254. 

An  exploring  party  . . . were  appalled  by  the  aspect  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  and  pronounced  the  mountains  im- 
passable. Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  44. 

=Syn.  Impervious,  impenetrable,  pathless, 
impassableness  (im-pas'a-bl-nes),».  The  state 
of  being  impassable. 

impassably  (im-pas'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  impas- 
sable manner  or  degree, 
impassibility  (im-pas-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
passibility = Sp.  impasibilidad  = Pg.  impassi- 
bilidade  = It.  impassibilita,  < LL.  impassibili- 
ta{t-)s,  inpassibilita(t-)s,  impassibility  (tr.  Gr. 
airaOeia:  see  apathy),  < impassibilis,  inpassibilis, 
impassible : see  impassible.]  The  character  or 
condition  of  being  impassible,  in  either  sense 
of  that  word. 


1.  Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering;  in- 
sensible; impassible. 

Too  unequal  work  we  find, 

Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain. 

Against  unpain’d,  impassive. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  yi.  455. 

Impassive  as  the  marble  in  the  quarry.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Not  showing  sensibility  or  emotion;  un- 
moved ; apathetic : as,  an  impassive  manner. 

Under  their  impassive  exterior  they  preserve  memories, 
associations,  emotions  of  burning  intensity. 

Lathrup,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  126. 

impassively  (im-pas'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  impas- 
sive manner;  without  sensibility  to  pain  or 
suffering ; without  sign  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

impassiveness  (im-pas'iv-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  impassive  or  insuscep- 
tible of  suffering ; insensibility. 

By  this  means  they  arrogated  no  less  to  man’s  sufficien- 
cy then  even  the  power  of  remaining  in  a calme  apathy 
and  impassiveness  in  all  oifencive  emergencies. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  vi.  § 1. 

impassivity  (im-pa-siv'i-ti),  n.  [<  impassive 
+ -ity.]  Impassiveness. 

We  have  cold  aristocratic  impassivity,  faithful  to  itself 
even  in  Tartarus.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  iv.  7. 


By  this  gift  of  impassibility  their  bodies  are  freed  from  impastation  (im-pas-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 


all  miseries  which  our  bodies  now  suffer. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  385. 
Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at  least  not 
have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  JEneid. 

=Syn.  Indifference,  Insensibility,  etc.  See  apathy. 
impassible  (im-pas'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  impassible 
= Sp.  impasible  = Pg.  impassivel  = It.  impas- 
sibile,  < LL.  impassibilis,  inpassibilis,  not  capable 


pastation  = Pg.  impastaqao,  < ML.  impasta- 
tio(n-),  < impastare,  impaste:  see  impaste.]  1. 
The  act  of  impasting  or  making  into  paste. — - 
2.  That  which  is  made  into  paste ; especially, 
a combination  of  various  materials  of  different 
colors  and  consistencies,  baked  or  united  by  a 
cement  and  hardened  by  the  air : used  of  works 
in  earthenware,  porcelain,  imitation  of  marble, 
etc. 


of  passion,  passionless,  < L.  in- priv.  + LL  .pas-  impaste  (im-past'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  impasted, 


sibilis,  capable  of  passion,  feeling,  or  suffering 
see  passible1.]  1.  Incapable  of  suffering;  in- 
sensible to  pain  or  harm. 

Before  the  incarnation  of  Christ  we  could  not,  in  pas- 
sive graces,  imitate  God,  who  was  impassible. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  43. 
Secure  of  death,  I should  contemn  thy  dart. 
Though  naked,  and  impassible  depart.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  to  passion  or  sympathy; 
having  or  exhibiting  no  emotion. 

Gwendolen,  keeping  her  impassible  air,  as  they  moved 
away  from  the  strand,  felt  her  imagination  obstinately  at 
work.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vii.  54. 

impassibleness  (im-pas'i-bl-nes),  n.  Impassi- 
bility. 

impassion  (im-pash'on),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also 
cmpassion;  = It.  inipassionare,  < ML.  *impas- 
sionare , move  with  passion,  < L.  in,  in,  + pas- 
sio{n-),  passion:  seepassiow.] 
feet  strongly  with  passion. 

Then  do  not  thou,  with  teares  and  woes,  impassion  my 
affects.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ix. 

The  Damzell  was  full  deepe  empassioned, 

Both  for  his  griefe,  and  for  her  peoples  sake, 

Whose  future  woes  so  plaine  he  fashioned. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  43. 

Beyond  a mortal  man  impassion'd  far. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  st.  36. 


ppr.  impasting . [Formerly  also  empaste;  = OF. 
empaster,  F.  empdter  = Sp.  empastar  = Pg.  im - 
pastar  = It.  impastare , cover  with  paste  or  plas- 
ter, < ML.  impastare,  put  or  cook  in  paste  or 
dough,  mix,  < L.  in,  on,  + LL. pasta,  paste:  see 
paste.]  1.  To  make  into  paste ; knead. 

Now  is  he  total  gules ; horridly  trick’d 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons ; 
Bak’d  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  painting,  to  lay  on  thickly  and  boldly  the 
colors  of.  A picture  is  said  to  be  impasted  when  heavily 
loaded  with  colors  so  blended  together  that  the  work 
seems  continuous,  and  as  if  painted  with  a single  stroke 
of  the  brush.  The  expression  is  used  also  of  colors  put 
in  their  proper  places,  and  not  blended  together,  so  that 
in  this  sense  a figure  may  be  said  to  be  impasted  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  is  said  to  be  painted. 

Impasting  is  the  term  applied  to  laying  colours  in  thick 

To  move  or  af-  *masses  on  the  Ji8hts- 

impasto  (im-pas'to),  i 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  138. 
[It.,  < impastare,  cover 
with  paste  or  plaster:  see  impaste.]  In  paint- 
ing, the  thick  laying  on  of  pigments.  Compare 
impaste,  2. 

Impasto  is  the  application  of  thick  and  opaque  pig- 
ments undiluted  with  any  medium  except  the  oil  they  are 
ground  in,  and  not  too  much  of  that.  It  differs  from 
loading  in  being  less  prominent  and  in  covering  a larger 
surface.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  306. 


impatible 

impatiblet  (im-pat'i-bl),  a.  [=  It.  impatibile , 
< L.  impatibilis,  inpatibilis,  impetibilis,  inpeti- 
bilis,  < in-  priv.  + pati , suffer:  see  passion .] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  borne  or  endured;  in- 
tolerable. Cocker  am. — 2.  Incapable  of  suffer- 
ing; impassible. 

A spirit,  and  so  impatible  of  material  fire.  Fuller. 

Thus  you  see  what  be  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul  of  this  universality,  . . . entring  into  the  frail,  mor- 
tal, and  passible  instruments  of  bodies,  however  they  be 
in  themselves  incorruptible,  impatible,  and  the  same. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

impatience  (im-pa'shens),  n.  [<  ME. impacience, 
inpacience , < OF.  impacience , impascience , F.  im- 
patience = Pr.  inpaciencia  — Sp.  Pg.  impaciencia 
= It.  impazienza , impazienzia , < L.  impatien- 
tia , inpatientia,  impatience,  < impatien{t-)s , in- 
patients, impatient : see  impatient.]  1.  The 
state  or  character  of  lacking  patience;  nest- 
lessness  under  existing  conditions;  eager  de- 
sire for  relief  or  change. 

Impatience  makes  an  ague  to  be  a fever,  and  every  fever 
to  be  a calenture.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  252. 

The  longer  I continued  in  this  scene,  the  greater  was  my 
impatience  of  retiring  from  it.  Bp.  Hurd. 

2.  Intolerance  of  anything  that  thwarts  or 
hinders;  passionate  vehemence;  in  a milder 
sense,  quickness  of  temper ; touchiness. 

Your  fierce  impatience  forc’d  us  from  your  presence, 

Urg’d  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity. 

Johnson,  Irene,  v.  11. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish’d  over  me. 

And,  like  a hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Hough  deeds  of  rage  and  stern  impatience. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

impatiencyf  (im-pa/slien-si),  n.  Same  as  im- 
patience. 

With  some  impatiency  he  bare  the  length  of  his  oration. 

Sir  i\  Sidney , Arcadia,  v. 
With  what  impatiency 
Of  grief  we  parted ! 

Massinger , Great  Duke  of  Florence,  v.  3. 
Impatiens  (im-pa'slii-enz),  n.  [NL.  use  (re- 
ferring to  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  of  the 
seed-pod,  which  discharge  the  seeds  when  ripe 
or  when  touched)  of  L.  impatiens,  impatient: 
see  impatient.']  A genus  of  annual  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  ImpaUentacese,  having  cu- 
rious irregular  flowers,  in  which  the  calyx  and 
corolla  are  colored  alike  and  are  not  clearly 
distinguishable.  The  sepals  are  apparently4  in  num- 
ber ; the  anterior  one  (apparently  interior  as  the  flower 
hangs  on  its  stalk)  is  largest  and  forms  a spurred  sack. 
The  petals  are  2 in  number,  unequal-sided  and  2-lobed ; 
the  stamens  5,  and  short ; and  the  pod  has  5 valves,  which 
coil  elastically  and  project  the  seeds  in  bursting,  whence 
the  popular  names  snapweed  and  touch-me-not.  Besides 
the  above  described  flowers,  there  are  other  inconspicuous 
ones  that  are  fertilized  in  the  bud.  About  220  species  are 
known,  of  which  2 are  North  American,  6 European  or 
North  Asian,  about  65  African,  and  the  rest  from  tropical 
Asia,  known  as  balsam  and  jewel-weed.  The  American 
species  are  /.  aurea,  the  pale  touch-me-not,  and  I.  bijlora, 
the  spotted  touch-me-not.  (See  cut  under  balsam.)  The 
latter  has  become  naturalized  in  England.  The  common 
European  Bpecies  is  1.  Koli-tangere,  the  yellow  balsam, 
touch-me-not,  or  quick-in-hand.  I.  Balsamina  is  much 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
highly  ornamental  annual  by  the  names  garden-balsam 
and  lady’ s-slipper. 

impatient  (im-pa'shent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  im- 
pacient,  < OP.  impatient,  P.  impatient  = Pr.  in- 
patient = Sp.  Pg.  impaciente  = It.  impaziente,  < 
L.  impatien(  t-)s,  inpatien(  t-)s,  that  cannot  or  will 
not  bear  or  endure,  impatient,  < in-  priv.  + pa- 
tients, bearing,  enduring,  suffering:  see  pa- 
tient.] I .a.  1.  Not  patient;  not  bearing  or  en- 
during with  composure  or  patience;  uneasy 
under  existing  conditions,  and  eager  for  relief 
or  change ; excited  by  opposition  or  the  thwart- 
ing of  one’s  desires ; quick-tempered. 

You  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient  spirit 
is  never  without  woe.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul  (ed.  1819),  Int. 

2.  Intolerant ; non-endnrant ; resistant : as, 
impatient  of  control. 

Impatient  of  any  interruptions,  he  spent  the  whole  of 
his  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  his  par- 
ish m reading  and  writing.  Bp.  Hurd,  Warburton. 

Peltigera  venosa,  perhaps  always  less  impatient  of  cold 
was  particularly  fine. 

Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  38. 

3.  Prompted  by  or  springing  from  impatience ; 
exhibiting  or  expressing  impatience : as,  an  im- 
patient manner. 

What,  will  you  tear 

Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
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To  assuage 

Th’  impatient  fervour.  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  502. 
4f.  Not  to  be  borne ; intolerable. 

Ay  me ! deare  Lady,  which  the  ymage  art 
Of  ruefull  pitty  and  impatient  smart. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  44. 
= Syn.  1 and  3.  Restless,  unquiet,  hasty,  eager,  precipi- 
tate, impetuous,  vehement. 

II.  n.  One  who  lacks  patience.  [Rare.] 

I have  heard  and  seen  some  ignorant  impatient*,  when 
they  have  found  themselves  to  smart  with  God’s  scourge, 
cast  a sullen  frown  back  upon  him  with  “ cur  me  cfedis?” 

Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  39. 
impatiently  (im-pa'shent-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
patient manner;  with  impatience,  uneasiness, 
# or  restlessness ; intolerantly, 
impatronf,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  impatroner  = It.  impa- 
dronire , put  in  possession  of,  make  master  of  ; 
as  in- 2 + patron .]  To  put  in  possession;  in- 
vest with  power. 

He  . . . impatroned  himselfe  with  three  peeces  of  ordi- 
nance, which  he  caused  to  be  haled  into  the  Tower. 

Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Northerne  Parts  (1642), 

[p.  10.“ ' 

impatronizationt  (im-pa^tron-i-za'shon),  n. 
[=  F . impatronisation;  as  impatronize  + -ation.] 
Absolute  seigniory  or  possession;  the  act  of 
. putting  into  full  possession,  as  of  a benefice, 
impatronizef,  empatronizet  (im-,  em-pa'tron- 
iz),  v.  t.  [As  impatron  + -ize.]  Same  as  im- 
patron. 

They  [the  Spaniards]  have  now  twice  sought  to  impa- 
tronize themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England. 

Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

His  father  Lewis  . . . did  impatronize  himselfe  upon 
the  duchie  of  Burgondie  and  earldome  of  Artoys. 

Fenton,  Guicciardin  (1599). 
impave  (im-pav'),  V . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  impaved, 
Ppr.  impaving.  [<  in- 2 + pave.]  To  pave  in; 
form  in  a pavement.  [Rare.] 

Climbing  a tall  tower, 

There  saw,  impaved,  with  rude  fidelity 
Of  art  mosaic,  in  a roofless  floor, 

An  Eagle  with  stretched  wings,  but  beamless  eye. 

Wordsworth,  On  Revisiting  Dunolly  Castle. 

impavid  (im-pav'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  impavido  = Pg. 
It.  impavido,  < L.  impavidus,  fearless,  < in-  priv. 
+ pavidus,  fearing:  see  pavid.]  Fearless;  un- 
daunted ; intrepid.  [Rare.] 

Placid  Lord  Ullin  received  the  news  by  telegraph  • . 
he  put  the  message  into  his  pocket  without  remark,  and 
won  the  rubber  before  he  rose.  . . . Impavid  as  the  Hora- 
tian  model-man.  Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  xviii. 

impavidly  (im-pav'id-li),  adv.  In  an  impavid 
manner;  fearlessly;  undauntedly;  intrepidly. 

_ Thackeray.  [Rare.] 

impawn  (im-pan'),v.  t.  [Formerly  also  empawn ; 
= Sp.  empefiar  = Pg.  empenhar  = It.  impegnare; 
as  in- 2 + pawn L]  To  put  in  pawn;  pledge; 
deposit  as  security. 

Go  to  the  king ; and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a safe  return  again. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
Alas ! what  comfort  is  there  left  for  me, 

If  those  dear  jewels  be  impawn'd  to  thee. 

Dekker  and  Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  ii.  3. 

A wise  man  will  never  impawn  his  future  being  and 
action,  and  decide  beforehand  what  he  shall  do  in  a given 
extreme  event.  Nature  and  God  will  instruct  him  in  that 
h°ur'  Emerson,  War. 

impeach  (im-pech'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  em- 
peach,  empeche  ; < ME.  empechen,  empeshen  ( > im- 
pesli,  q.  v.),  < OF . empesclier,  empeescher  (ML.  re- 
flex impechiare),  F.  empecher,  hinder,  stop,  bar, 
appar.  = Pr.  empedegar , < ML.  impedicare , inpe- 
dicare,  catch,  entangle,  lit.  fetter,  < L.  in,  in, 
+ pedica,  a fetter,  < pe(d-)s,  foot  (see  foot), 
but  mixed  in  sense  with  OF.  empacher  = Pr. 
empaicliar,  empaitar,  enpazar,  empecliar  = Sp. 
empachar  = Pg.  empachar,  overload,  = It.  im- 
pacciare,  delay,  appar.  < ML.  as  if  Hmpactiare, 

< L.  impingere,  pp.  impactus,  strike  against,  fas- 
ten upon,  fasten:  see  impact,  impinge.  The  same 
radical  elements  are  involved  in  depeach,  des- 
patch, q.  v.  Hence,  by  variation,  appeach,  and, 
by  apheresis  of  this,  peach 2,  q.  v.]  If.  To  hin- 
der; impede. 

Empeche  his  head,  his  face ; have  at  his  gorge ; 

Beare  at  the  breste,  or  sperne  him  one  the  side. 
Knyghthode  and  Batayle,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and 
[Pastimes,  p.  185. 

. Swelling  throbs  empeach 

His  foltring  toung  with  pangs  of  drerinesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  11. 
The  Scots  were  assembled  ...  to  impeach  the  passage 
of  our  said  army. 

Exped.  in  Scotland  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  116). 

2.  To  call  in  question;  accuse  of  wrong  or 
error;  bring  discredit  on;  disparage;  accuse: 
as,  to  impeach  one’s  motives;  to  impeach  the 
credit  of  a witness. 


impeachment 

He  . . . doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 
If  they  deny  him  justice.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
I doubt  not  of  your  generosity,  but  people  unacquainted 
with  your  temper  impeach  you  with  avarice. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  535. 
To  speak  favourably  of  a character  you  have  oppressed 
would  be  impeaching  your  own. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

3.  Specifically,  to  prefer  charges  of  official 
misconduct  against,  before  a competent  tribu- 
nal; bring  to  account  by  trial  for  malfeasance 
in  office.  See  impeachment,  3. 

And  arm’d  with  Truth  impeach'd  the  Don 
Of  his  enormous  Crimes. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  vi. 
In  regard  to  the  President,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  a 
specific  charge,  to  investigate  it  openly,  and  to  impeach 
him  before  the  Senate,  if  the  evidence  afforded  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  the  charge  could  be  substantiated. 

G.  T.  Curtis,  Buchanan,  II.  247. 
The  impeached  minister,  like  the  king  who  is  put  on  his 
trial,  when  he  has  become  weak  enough  to  be  impeached, 
may  remain  too  strong  to  be  acquitted. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 371. 

4.  To  call  to  account;  charge  as  answerable. 

The  first  donee  in  tail  may  commit  waste  without  be- 
ing impeached.  z.  Swift. 

To  impeach  a witness,  to"  adduce  evidence  intended 
to  meet  the  testimony  of  the  witness  by  showing  him  to 
be  unworthy  of  credit.  =Syn.  Charge,  Indict,' etc.  See 
_ accuse. 

impeacht  (im-pech'),  w.  [<  impeach,  v.]  Same 
as  impeachment. 

If  they  may  (without  impeach ) enjoy  their  wills,  no 
quieter  creatures  under  heaven. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iii.  1. 
Ourself 

Will  here  sit  by,  spectator  of  your  sports ; 

And  think  it  no  impeach  of  royalty. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

impeachable  (im-pe'cka-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  cm- 
pechable,  empeschable,  that  may  be  arrested; 
as  impeach  + -able.]  Liable  or  making  liable  to 
be  impeached ; chargeable  with  wrong-doing ; 
censurable ; liable  to  be  called  in  question. 

Had  God  omitted  by  positive  laws  to  give  religion  to  the 
world,  the  wisdom  of  his  providence  had  been  impeach- 
ablc.  Grew. 

Owners  of  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  impeachable  for 
waste-  Z.  Swift. 

The  impeachable  offences  are  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors.” 

J.  Buchanan,  in  Curtis,  II.  255. 

impeacher  (im-pe'cher),  n.  1).  One  who  or 
that  which  impeaches  or  hinders. 

So  that  instead  of  finding  Prelaty  an  impeacher  of  schism 
or  faction,  the  more  I search,  the  more  I grow  into  all 
persuasion  to  think  rather  faction  and  she,  as  with  a spou- 
sal ring,  are  wedded  together,  never  to  be  divorc’d. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
2.  One  who  brings  or  institutes  an  impeach- 
ment ; an  accuser. 

impeachment  (im-pech'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  em- 
peschement  (ML.  reflex  impechiamentum),  F.  em- 
pechement,  hindrance,  < empesclier,  hinder:  see 
impeach.]  1.  Hindrance;  impediment;  obstruc- 
tion. [Obsolete  except  in  law.  See  impeach- 
ment of  waste,  below.] 

I do  not  seek  him  now  ; 

But  could  he  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  having  Notice  that  his  Fatherthe 
Earl  of  Salisbury  was  upon  march  to  meet  him,  passeth 
over  his  Men,  and,  without  Impeachment,  joined  with  him 
and  his  Friends  near  Exeter.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  196. 

2.  A calling  in  question  ; accusation  of  wrong 
or  error;  disparagement:  as,  an  impeachment 
of  one’s  motives  or  conduct,  or  of  the  credi- 
bility of  a witness. 

To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
Without  any  impeachment  of  the  prosperous  operation 
of  our  system,  prejudices  may  arise  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  etc.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  201. 

3.  A calling  to  account ; arraignment ; the  act 
of  charging  with  a crime  or  misdemeanor ; 
specifically,  the  exhibition  of  charges  of  mal- 
administration against  a high  public  officer 
before  a competent  tribunal.  In  the  United  States, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  theUnited  States ; the  Senate  has  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  a President ; and  a two-thirds  vote  is  necessary 
for  conviction.  In  the  case  of  State  officers,  there  is  gen- 
erally a similar  division  of  functions  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  history  of 
the  federal  government  there  have  been  seven  cases  of  im- 
peachment, the  most  famous  being  that  of  President  John- 
son in  1868.  In  only  two  cases,  both  of  district  judges,  was 
a verdict  of  guilty  given.  In  Great  Britain,  impeachments 
are  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  tried  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  Prominent  impeachments  in  English  history 
were  those  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Warren  Hastings. 


impeachment 

The  practice  of  impeachment  directed  against  Michael 
de  la  Pole  in  1386  was  revived  in  1450  for  the  destruction 
of  his  grandson.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 371. 

Articles  of  impeachment.  See  article.—  Court  of  im- 
peachment, a tribunal,  usually  the  upper  branch  of  a 
legislature,  sitting  on  the  trial  of  articles  of  impeachment. 
— Impeachment  of  a witness.  See  impeach , v.  t.—  Im- 
peachment of  waste,  in  law,  a restraint  from  commit- 
ting waste  upon  lands  or  tenements,  or  a demand  of  rec- 
ompense for  waste,  done  by  a tenant  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  right  of  another’s  estate  or  interest  in  the  property. 

impearl  (im-perl'),  v.  t.  [Also  empearl;  < in-2 
+ jtearl.]  1.  To  form  into  pearls  or  the  resem- 
blance of  pearls. 

Dew-drops  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  747. 

2.  To  decorate  with  or  as  if  with  pearls. 

The  Mountains,  or  the  flowry  Meads, 

Impearld  with  tear  s,  that  sweet  Aurora  sheads. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  W eeks,  L 3. 
Husht  as  the  falling  Dews,  whose  noiseless  Show’rs 
Imperle  the  folded  Leaves  of  Ev’ning  Flow’rs. 

Congreve , To  Sleep. 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 
Her  head  impearling. 

W or dsworth,  To  the  Daisy. 

impeccability  ( i m-pek-a-bi  1 'i-ti ),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
peccability = Sp.  impecabilidad  = Pg.  impecca- 
bilidade  = It.  impeccability,  < ML.  *impeccabili- 
ta(t-)s,  < LL.  tmpeccabilis,  inpeccabilis,  not  lia- 
ble to  sin:  see  impeccable.']  The  character  of 
being  impeccable ; exemption  from  liability  to 
do  wrong. 

This  last  state  may  be  the  finishing  operation,  to  eter- 
nize the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  all  lapsed,  sen- 
tient, and  intelligent  beings.  O.  Cheyne,  Regimen,  p.  326. 

The impeccability  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  not  as  yet 
an  article  of  the  Roman  creed. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  6. 

impeccable  (im-pek'a-bl),  a.  [=  P.  impeccable 
= Sp.  impecable  = Pg.  impeccavel  = It.  impec- 
cable, < LL.  impeccabilis,  inpeccabilis,  not  liable 
to  sin,  < L.  in-  priv.  + * peccabilis , liable  to  sin: 
see  peccable.]  Not  liable  to  err;  not  subject 
to  sin;  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
wrong. 

If  we  honour  the  man,  must  we  hold  his  pen  impecca- 
ble? Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  p.  43. 

We  perhaps  may  think  it  very  convenient  that  we 
should  at  first  have  been  made  impeccable,  and  secured 
from  falling.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  vii. 

I may  do  a virtuous  action  without  being  impeccable. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  215. 

impeccance  (im-pek'ans),  n.  [=  P.  impeccance 
= Sp.  impecancia  = Pg.  impeccancia,  < LL.  im- 
peccantia,  inpeccantia,  sinlessness,  < *impec- 
can(t-)s,  *inpeccan(t-)s,  impeceant:  see  impec- 
cant.]  Same  as  impeccancy. 
impeccancy  (im-pek'an-si),  n.  The  condition 
or  character  of  being  impeecant  or  impeccable ; 
impeccability ; sinlessness. 

She  [the  Church  of  Home]  stands  upon  it,  that  she  can- 
not erre,  and  stubbornely  chalenges  unto  her  chaire  a cer- 
tain impeccancze  of  judgment. 

Bp.  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome. 

impeceant  (im-pek'ant),  a.  [=  Sp.  impecante, 
< LL.  *impeccan(t-')s,  *inpeccan(t-)s  (in  deriv. 
noun),  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  peccan(  t-)s,  sinning,  sin- 
ful, ppr.  of  peccare,  sin:  see  peccant.]  Doing  no 
wrong;  sinless;  unerring. 

With  a vengeance  selecting,  from  all  other  classes. 
Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeceant  half-asses. 

Byrmn,  To  G.  Lloyd. 

impectinate  (im-pek'ti-nat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + pec- 
tinate.] In  entom.,  not  pectinated;  simple:  as, 
an  impectina  te  antenna. 

impecuniosity  (im-pe-ku-ni-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

impecuniosite;  as  impecunious +"-ity .]  The  state 
of  being  impecunious  or  destitute  of  money ; 
want  of  money;  poverty. 

I have  had  lately  recourse  to  the  universal  remedy  for 
the  impecuniosity  of  which  I complain. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  Int. 

impecunious  (im-pe-ku'ni-us),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
pecunieux;  as  in-3  + pecunious.]  Having  no 
money;  poor;  penniless. 

Who  let  in  that  rag  there  amongst  us  ? Put  him  out,  an 
impecunious  creature.  B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

The  other  impecunious  person  contrived  to  make  both 
ends  meet  by  shifting  his  lodgings  from  time  to  time. 

IT.  Black. 

impedance  (im-pe'dans),  n.  [<  impede  + -ance.] 
Hindrance;  specifically,  in  elect.,  an  apparent 
increase  of  resistance  due  to  induction  in  a cir- 
cuit. 

A few  words  may  suffice  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
impedance  which  alternating  currents  meet  with  in  pass- 
ing through  a conductor.  Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  518. 

impede  (im-ped'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  impeded, 
ppr.  impeding.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  impedir  = It.  impe- 
cHre,  < L.  impedir e,  inpedire,  entangle,  insnare, 
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hinder,  lit.  catch  or  hold  the  feet  of,  < in,  in,  on, 
+ pes  (peel-),  foot,  = E.  foot.  Cf.  expede.]  To 
be  an  obstacle  to ; stand  in  the  way  of ; hinder ; 
obstruct. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Utilitarians  that 
sentiment  and  eloquence  serve  only  to  impede  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

The  pathless  ocean  does  not  impede,  it  accelerates  the 
progress  of  the  intellectual  energy. 

Everett , Orations,  I.  421. 

=Syn.  To  clog,  retard,  delay,  check,  fetter,  hamper. 

impedible  (im-ped'i-bl),  a.  [=  It.  impedibile;  as 
impede  4-  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  impeded. 

,Every  internal  act  is  not  in  itself  impedible  by  outward 

* violence.  Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i. 

impediment  (im-ped'i-ment),  n.  [=  F.  impedi- 
ment (in  pi.)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  impediment , < L. 
impedimentum , inpedimentum , a hindrance,  pi. 
impedimenta , impedimenta,  baggage,  esp.  mili- 
tary baggage,  < impedire , inpedire , impede : see 
impeded]  That  which  impedes  or  hinders  pro- 
gress ; hindrance ; obstruction ; obstacle. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  2. 
Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvi. 

Hott  countries  are  subject  to  greevous  diseases,  and 
many  noysome  impediments,  which  other  more  temper- 
ate places  are  freer  from. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  28. 

Let  the  laws  be  purged  of  every  barbarous  reminder, 
every  barbarous  impediment  to  women. 

Emerson,  Woman. 

Diriment  impediments  of  marriage.  See  diriment.— 
Impediment  in  speech,  a defect  which  prevents  distinct 
articulation.  = Syn.  Difficulty,  Obstruction,  etc.  (see  obsta- 
cle) ; encumbrance,  bar,  barrier,  check. 

impediment]  (im-ped'i-ment),  v.  t.  [=  It.  im- 
pedimentare,  impedimentire,  impede;  from  the 
noun.]  To  impede. 

Lest  Themistocles  . . . should  have  withstood  and  im- 
pedimented  a general  good. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  xv. 

impedimenta(im-ped-i-rnen'ta),  n. pi.  [L., 
pi.  of  impedimentum,  a hindrance : see  impedi- 
ment, n.]  Things  which  hinder,  impede,  or  en- 
cumber; specifically,  articles  taken  with  one 
on  a journey  which  impede  one’s  progress;  espe- 
cially, military  baggage ; supplies  carried  along 
with  an  army;  in  general,  baggage. 

I will  only  state  that  I and  my  impedimenta — which 
consisted  of  a hand-bag  and  an  overcoat — went  ashore  in 
three  boats.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  218. 

impedimental  (im-ped-i-men'tal),  a.  [<  im- 
pediment + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  impediment ; hindering;  obstructing. 

The  impedimental  stain  which  intercepts  her  fruitive 
love.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  vii.  § 3. 

impeditet  (im'pe-dit),  v.  t.  [<  L.  impeditus,  in- 
peditus,  pp.  of  impedire,  inpedire,  impede:  see 
impede.  Cf  .expedite.]  1.  To  impede. 

Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there, 
seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  457. 

2.  In  astrol.j  to  affect  by  evil  stars. 

The  moon  is  impedited  m the  highest  degree  when  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun.  Lilly. 

impeditet  (im'pe-dit),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  impedido 
— It.  impedito,  < L.  impeditus,  inpeditus,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  Hindered;  obstructed. 

Our  constitution  is  weak,  our  souls  apt  to  diminution 
and  impedite  faculties. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  900. 

impeditiont  (im-pe-dish'on),  n.  [=  Pg.  im- 
pediqao  = It.  impedizione,  < L.  impeditio(n-),  in- 
peditio(n-),a,  hindrance,  obstruction,  < impedire, 
inpedire,  pp.  impeditus,  inpeditus,  hinder:  see 
impede.]  A hindering.  Coles,  1717. 

impeditive  (im-ped'i-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  impeditif 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  impeditivo,  < ML.  impeditivus,  < 
L.  impedire,  inpedire,  pp.  impeditus,  inpeditus, 
hinder:  see  impede.]  Causing  hindrance ; ob- 
structive; impeding. 

There  are  other  cases  concerning  things  unlawful  by 
accident,  in  respect  to  the  evil  effect  of  the  same : to  wit, 
as  they  may  be  impeditive  of  good,  or  causative,  or  at  the 
least  (for  we  must  use  such  words)  occasionative  of  evil. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Promissory  Oaths,  iii.  § 11. 

What  were  more  easy  than  to  say  that  six  legs  to  that 
unweildy  body  had  been  cumbersome  and  impeditive  of 
motion ; that  the  wings  for  so  massie  a bulk  had  been 
uselesse?  Bp.  Hall , Soliloquies,  xxiii. 

impel  (im-pel'),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  impelled , 
ppr.  impelling.  [Formerly  also  impell ; = OF.  im- 
peller = Sp.  impeler = Pg.  impellir  = It.  impeller  e, 
< L.  impellere,  inpellere , push,  drive,  or  strike 
against,  drive  forward,  urge,  impel,  < in,  on,  + 
pellere,  drive.  Cf.  compel,  expel,  propel,  repel. 
Hence  impulse,  etc.]  To  drive  or  urge  forward ; 
press  on ; incite  or  constrain  to  action  in  any 


impenetrable 

way : as,  steam  is  the  impelling  force  of  a loco- 
motive. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xv.  271. 
Practice  . . . urges  and  impels  to  action,  choice,  and 
determination.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

And  shame  and  doubt  impell' d him  in  a course 
Once  so  abhorr’d,  with  unresisted  force. 

Crabbe , Works,  V.  19. 
With  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers,  horde  impelling  horde. 

Wordsworth,  The  Highland  Broach. 
= Syn.  Prompt , Induce , etc.  (see  actuate)-,  to  influence, 
push  on,  force  on,  move,  lead,  set  on.  (See  list  under 
incite.) 

impellent  (im-pel'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  impel- 
len(t-)s,  inpellen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  impellere,  inpellere, 
drive  forward:  see  impel.]  I.  a.  Having  the 
property  of  impelling. 

Such  ponderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforc’d  flight  from 
an  exterior  impellent  swiftness.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  427. 

II.  n.  A power  or  force  that  impels  or  drives 
forward;  motive  or  impelling  power. 

S.  What  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  oaths? 

C.  Those  that  no  other  impellent  but  myself,  or  my  own 
worldly  gain  or  interest,  extort  from  me. 

+ Hammond,  Pract.  Catechism,  ii.  8. 

impeller  (im-pel' er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
impels. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  an  effect  produced  without  a cause  ? 
Is  it  [a  moving  stone]  impelled  without  an  impeller? 

Clarke,  Second  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  etc. 
He  [Ignatius]  is  by  his  very  nature  an  impeller  of  men. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  470. 

impen  (im-pen'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  impenned 
or  impent,  ppr.  impenning.  [<  in- 1 + pew1.]  To 
pen  in ; confine  or  inclose  in  a narrow  place. 
Yet  these  from  other  streames  much  different ; 

For  others,  as  they  longer,  broader  grow ; 

These,  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  impent. 

Are  then  at  least,  when  in  the  main  they  flow. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  iii. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a man  at  rest  in  his  cham- 
ber (like  a sheep  impenrCd  in  the  fold)  is  subject  only  to 
unusual  events,  and  such  as  rarely  happen. 

Feltliam , Resolves,  ii.  59. 

impend  (im-pend'),  v.  [=  Pg.  impender  = It. 
impendere,  < L.  impendere,  inpendere,  bang  over, 
overhang,  be  imminent,  < in,  on,  + pendere, 
hang:  see  pendent.]  I.  intrans.  To  overhang; 
be  ready  to  fall;  be  imminent;  threaten;  be 
on  the  point  of  occurring,  as  something  evil. 
Destruction  hangs  o’er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th’  impending  fall. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii. 

An  extensive  lake  displayed  its  glassy  bosom,  reflecting 
on  its  broad  surface  the  impending  horrors  of  the  moun- 
tain. Goldsmith,  Asem. 

n.t  pans.  To  bang  over.  [Rare.] 

We  seriously  consider  the  dreadful  judgments  that  now 
impend  the  nation.  Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

impendence,  impendency  (im-pen'dens,  -den- 
si),  n.  [<  impenden(t ) + -ce,  -cy.]  The  state 
of  being  impendent  or  overhanging;  a mena- 
cing attitude. 

Far  above,  in  thunder-blue  serration,  stand  the  eternal 
edges  of  the  angry  Apennine,  dark  with  rolling  impen- 
dence of  volcanic  cloud.  Ruskin. 

impendent  (im-pen'dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  im- 

pendente,  < L.  impendcn(t-)s,  inpenden{t-)s , ppr. 
of  impendere,  inpendere , impend:  see  impend. 
Impending;  imminent;  threatening:  as,  an  im- 
pendent evil. 

What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open’d,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire. 
Impendent  horrours,  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ? Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  177. 

Lo ! with  upright  sword 
Prefiguring  his  own  impendent  doom, 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Wordsivorth,  Near  Aquapendente. 

impenetrability  (im-pen"e-tra-biri-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  impinetrabiliU  = Sp.  inipenetrabUidad  = Pg. 
iWipenetrabilidade  = It.  impenetrability ; as  im- 
penetrable + -ity:  see  -bility.]  1.  The  char- 
acter or  condition  of  being  impenetrable ; in- 
capability of  being  penetrated,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. — 2.  In  physics,  specifically,  that 
property  of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies 
from  occupying  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time ; that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  ex- 
cludes all  other  matter  from  the  space  it  occu- 
pies. 

Matter  possesses  impenetrability,  which  means  that  no 
two  portions  of  matter  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature  (1st  ed.),  p.  11. 
impenetrable  (im-pen'e-tra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
penetrable = Sp.  impenetrable  = Pg.  impenetra- 
vel  = It.  impenetrabile,  < L.  impenetrabilis,  in- 
penetrabilis,  not  penetrable,  < in-  priv.  + pene- 


impenetrable 
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trabilis,  penetrable:  see  penetrable.]  1.  Inca-  imperantt  (im'pe-rant),  a.  [=  Sd  Ptr 

rr  won  ntnofn/l  . „ ^4-  ... ...  . r , / T • !*.  " / , V L F.  . 


pable  of  being  penetrated 
any  sense  of  that  word. 


not  penetrable,  in 


. _ „ 0.  impe- 

rante,  < L.  imperan(t-)s,  inperan(t-)s , ppr.  of 
imperare,  inperare,  command:  see  imperate .] 


Commanding. 

imperate  (im'pe-rat),  a.  [<  L.  imperatus,  in- 
peratus,  pp.  of  imperare,  inperare,  command,  or- 
der, enjoin,  < in,  in,  on,  + parare,  make  ready, 
order:  see  pare.  Cf.  empire.  ] Performed  by  a 
faculty  other  than  the  will,  at  the  command  of 
the  will : opposed  to  elicit. 

I see  the  energy  of  my  soul  in  every  particle  of  my  body, 
though  not  using  intellectual  actions  in  every  part,  yet 
using  some  that  are  imperate. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  22. 

. Imperate  act.  See  act. 

imperative  (im-per-a-ti've),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi.  (sc .ferioe,  feasts)  of  imperativus,  imperative: 
see  imperative.']  In  Horn,  antiq.,  special  or  ex- 


Highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1086. 

These  instances  of  cunning,  which  she  thought  impene- 
trable, yet  which  everybody  saw  through. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

The  progress  of  the  most  salutary  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries is  buried  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

2.  Specifically,  in  physics,  having  the  property 
of  preventing  any  other  substance  from  occu- 
. Pying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
impenetrableness  (im-pen'e-tra-bl-nes),  n. 

Impenetrability. 

We  may  consider  that  motion  does  not  essentially  be- 
long to  matter,  as  divisibility  and  impenetrableness  are  be-  M ...  ^ 

lievedtodo.  ^ Boyle,  Works,  V.  210.  traordinary  feasts  or  holidays.*  ’ See  fence. 

impenetrably  (im-pen'e-tra-bli),  adv.  In  an  imperatival  (im-per-a-ti'val  or  ’ 
impenetrable  manner;  so  as  to  be  impene-  val),  a . [<  imperative  + -aW] 

trable.  ★longing  or  peculiar  to  the  imperative  mode. 

r_  „llK-  . , „ The  inviolable  saints,  imperative  (im-per'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  r=  D.  tw- 
in cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entirei  C'  . ji  L • 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm’d.  pcratiej ^ — Cx.^Dan.  &W,  Wiper atlV,  the 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  400. 

impenitence  (im-pen'i-tens),  n.  [=  F.  impeni- 
tence = Sp.  Pg.  impenitencia  = It.  impenitenza , < 

LL.  impeenitentia,  inpeenitentia,  < impceniten(t-)s, 
inpeeniten( t-)s, impenitent : see  impenitent.']  The 
condition  of  being  impenitent;  want  of  peni- 
tence or  repentance;  obduracy;  hardness  of 
heart. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  and  im- 
penitence to  another.  Rogers. 

I thought  you  would  not  slay  impenitence  — 

Teased  first  contrition  from  the  man  you  slew — 

I thought  you  had  a conscience. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  299. 

impenitency  (im-pen'i-ten-si),  n. ; pi.  impeni- 
tencies  (-siz).  Same  as  impenitence. 

What  is  this  sin  ? Final  impenitency,  and,  some  say,  im- 
pugning of  the  truth. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

He  undertook  a grief  great  enough  ...  to  satisfy  for 
the  impenitencies  of  all  the  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.. 318. 
impenitent  (im-pen'i-tent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
impenitent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  impenitente,  < LL.  im- 
pceniten(t-)s,  inpceniten{t-)s,  not  penitent,  < L. 
ire- priv.  + peeniten(t-)s,  penitent:  see  penitent.] 

I.  a.  Not  penitent;  not  repenting  of  sin;  not 
contrite;  obdurate. 

I pity  the  flatteries  and  self  applauses  of  a careless  and 
impenitent  heart.  Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquies,  xi. 

So  died 

Impenitent,  and  left  a race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  423. 

II.  n.  One  who  does  not  repent;  a hardened 
sinner. 


imperceptible 

2.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  trochiform  pro- 
sobranchiate  gastropods,  of  the  family  Turbi- 
--■j-  Montfort. 


Imperator  imperialis. 

I.  Ostruthium,  the  great  mas- 


x.  , - _ impera- 

tive mode,  = F.  imperatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  impera- 
tivo,  < L.  imperativus,  inperativus, of  a command, 
imperative  (as  a noun,  sc.  modus,  the  imperative 
mode),  < imperare,  inperare,  command,  order: 
see  imperate.]  I.  a.  1.  Expressing  command; 
containing  positive  command;  peremptory; 
absolute:  as,  imperative  orders. 

The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative. 

Bp.  Hall,  David  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah. 

2.  Not  to  be  avoided  or  evaded ; that  must  be 
attended  to  or  performed ; obligatory;  binding: 
as,  an  imperative  duty  or  necessity. 


nidce. 

Imperatoria  (im- 
per-a-to'ri-a),  n. 

[NL.,  fern."  of  L. 
imperatorius,  of  or 
belonging  to  a 
general  or  com- 
mander: seeimpe- 
ratory.]  A genus 
of  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  family 
Apiacete,  by  some 
regarded  as  a sec- 
tion of  Peucedanum. 

terwort,  grows  in  moist  pastures  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  formerly  much  cultivated  as  a pot-herb. 

# The  root  yields  the  vegetable  resin  imperatorin. 

im-per'a-ti-  imperatorial  (im-per-a-to'ri-ai),  a.  [As  impera- 
In  gram., "he-  tory  + -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  title 

or  office  of  imperator  or  emperor:  as,  “impera- 
torial  laurels,”  C.  Merivale.—  2.  Like  an  im- 
perator; of  a commanding  nature  or  quality: 
imperial. 

Moses  delivered  this  law  after  an  imperatorial  way  by 
saying,  thou  shalt  do  this,  and  thou  shalt  not  do  that. 

Norris , The  Beatitudes,  p.  239. 
The  imperatorial  character  of  the  language  itself  [Latin] 
— the  speech  of  masters,  not  of  men. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  beets,  on  Eng.  Lang.,  iv. 

Also  imperatory. 

imperatorian  (im-per-a-to'ri-an),  a.  [As  im- 
peratory + -an.]  Imperatorial.  [Rare.] 

He  professed  not  to  meddle  by  any  Imperatorian  or 
Senatorian  power  with  matters  of  Religion. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  143. 


imperatorin  (im-per'a-to-rin),  n.  [<  Impera- 
toria + -iri'F]  A compound  (C15H1404)  found 
Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  319.  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  or  great 


The  priest  who  needs  must  carry  sword  on  thigh 
May  find  imperative  use  for  it. 


Imperative  mode,  the  mode  or  form  or  set  of  forms 
of  a verb  which  express  command,  entreaty,  advice,  or  ex- 
hortation : as,  come  here ; restrain  yourself ; be  comforted. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Imperious,  Imperative  (see  impeHous), 
absolute,  express,  positive,  decided,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a mode  or  verbal  form  which 
expresses  command,  entreaty,  advice,  or  exhor- 
tation.— 2.  In  philos.j  a deliverance  of  con- 
science ; a monition  of  the  moral  sense. 


master  wort.  It  forms  long  transparent  prisms,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  Same  as  peucedanin,  oreose - 
lone , monomethylether. 

imperatorioust  (im-per-a-to'ri-us),  a . [<  L. 
imperatorius:  see  imperatory .]  Same  as  im- 
peratorial. Davies. 


You  have  heard  his  Majesty’s  speech,  though  short,  yet 
full  and  princely,  and  rightly  impera  tor  ions,  as  Tacitus 
said  of  Galba’s.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  9. 

By  imperative  in  general,  every  proposition  that  ex-  imperatory  (im-per'a-to-ri),  a.  T=  F.  impera - 

toire  = bp.  Pg.  It.  imperator  10,  < L.  imperatorius , 
of  or  belonging  to  a general  or  commander,  < 
imperator,  a general:  see  imperator.]  Same  as 
imperatorial. 

All  which  stand 

In  awe  of  thy  high  imperatory  hand. 

Chapman,  Hymn  to  Hermes. 


presses  a possible  free  action,  by  which  a certain  end  is 
to  be  realized,  is  to  be  understood. 

Kant,  tr.  by  Richardson. 

Such  precepts  are  merely,  what  Kant  calls  them,  Hy- 
pothetical Imperatives  ; they  are  not  addressed  to  any  one 
who  has  not  first  accepted  the  end. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  7. 

But  when  the  instruction  has  been  conveyed,  the  self-  . 

imposed  imperative  to  turn  it  to  account  for  the  better-  imperceivable  (im-p6r-se'va-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
ing  of  life  remains  to  be  given:  and  it  is  only  from  a perceivable .]  Imperceptible.  TRare  1 
conscience  responsive  to  an  ideal  of  virtue  that  it  can  ^ * * . . , XL  , f 

proceed.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  § 307  . .here  is  yet  another  way  by  which  a temptation  arrives 

. ‘ to  its  highest  pitch  or  proper  hour ; and  that  is  by  a long 

Categorical  imperative.  See  categorical.  train  of  gradual,  imperceivable  encroaches  of  the  flesh 

When  the  reward  of  penitents  and  punishment  of  im-  imperatively  (im-per'a-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  ail  uPon  the  sPirifc-  South,  Works,  VI.  viL 

ttmmtod  of  man  shoukf  wish^o/the  onel^ndTave  dis-  imPerative  manner;  peremptorily.— 2.  Byway  imperceivableness  (im-p6r-se'  va-bl-nes),  n. 
likes  to  the  other.  Hammond.  . or  111  the  manner  of  the  imperative  mode.  Imperceptibleness.  [Rare.] 

impenitently  (im-pen'i-tent-li),  adv.  Inanim-  (im-per'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  And  this  imperceivableness  of  the  impressions  made 

• ■ character  ot  being  imperative  or  obligatory ; uP°n  our.  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  that  which  our 

absolute  requirement.  Saviour  signified  to  Nicodemus,  in  the  third  of  St.  John, 

it,  . . „ ,,,  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  III.  v. 

All  the  animal  functions,  m common  with  the  higher  j , /•  . - r,  . o . 

functions,  have  . . . their  imperativeness.  lmperceivedf  (im-per-sevd  ),  a.  [<  m-3  + per- 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  76.  ceived.']  Unperceived. 

Neither  [theory]  explains  the  imperativeness  with  which 
recognized  moral  law  speaks  to  the  human  heart. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  418. 


penitent  manner;  without  repentance  or  con- 
trition for  sin ; obdurately, 
impenitiblet,  a-  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + peenitere , re- 
pent, + -ible.~\  Incapable  of  repentance. 

As  death  works  upon  man,  and  concludes  him,  and  makes 
him  impenitible  for  ever,  so  works  the  fall  upon  the  angels, 
and  concludes  them  for  ever  too.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxiv. 


impennate  (im-pen'at),  a.  andn.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  iterator  (im'pe-ra-tor), 
+ pennatus,  winged:  see pennatc.]  I a.  Pea-  tor.  OL.  induoerator.  ends, 
tnerless  or  wingless;  specifically,  character- 


ized by  short  wings  covered  with  feathers  re- 
sembling scales,  as  the  penguins. 

II.  n.  A bird,  as  the  penguin,  with  short  wings 
covered  with  scales. 

Impennes  (im-pen'ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  in- 
pnv.  + penna,  a wing.]  A group  of  birds,  the 
penguins.  Also  called  Spheniscitke  and  Sphenis- 
comorphee.  Illiger.  See  Aptenodytida;. 

impennoust  (im-pen'us),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + 
penna,  a wing.]  Wingless  ; having  no  wings ; 
apterous. 

It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wings,  and 
is  reckoned  amongst  impennous  insects  by  many. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

impeoplet  (im-pe'pl),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + people.] 
Same  as  empeople. 

Thick  were  the  Walls  impeopled  with  the  stories 
Of  those  whom  Chastity  had  clothed  in  White. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  44. 

imper.  An  abbreviation  of  imperative. 

imperancet  (im'pe-rans),  n.  [<  ML.  *imperan- 
tia,  < L.  imperare,  inperare,  command:  see  im- 
perate.] Command;  mastery.  Halliwell. 


[L.,  also  inpera- 
tor,  OL.  induperator,  endoperator,  a command- 
er, emperor,  < imperare,  inperare,  command: 
see  imperate.  Hence  ult.  E.  emperor.]  1.  In 
Bom.  hist. : (a)  In  general,  a commander,  chief, 
or  ruler : in  this  sense  a descriptive  title  (placed 


Then  finding  the  bladder  to  be  pumped  up,  we  would 
have  tied  up  the  contained  air,  but  could  not  do  it  by 
reason  of  an  imperceived  hole.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  620. 

imperceptibility  (im-per-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F . imperccptibiliU  - Sp.  imper  cep  tibilidad  = Pg. 
imper  cep  tibilidade  = It.  impercettibilitd, ; as  im- 
perceptible + -ity : see  -bility.]  The  character 
or  state  of  being  imperceptible ; imperceptible- 
ness. Ash. 


after  the  name)  of  any  one  possessing  the  im-  imperceptible  (im-per-sep'ti-bl), a. and  n.  [=F. 
perium  or  power  of  enforcing  his  authority,  as  ' c’“  ' 

a general,  or  a consul,  proconsul,  or  other  ma- 
gistrate. (b)  In  later  times,  more  especially, 
a general-in-chief  or  holder  of  an  independent 
command  during  active  service : a title  often 
conferred  by  the  senate  on  a victorious  gen- 
eral, or  acclaimed  by  his  army. 

The  powers  of  the  imperator  or  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man army  ceased  on  his  return  to  the  city. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  80. 

( c ) After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  official 
title  (used  as  a prenomen)  of  the  monarch  or 
supreme  ruler  as  permanent  generalissimo  of 
the  Roman  armies ; emperor : originally  con- 
ferred by  the  senate  for  a term,  and  afterward 
assumed  in  perpetuity. 

This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid,  . . . 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors.  Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 


imperceptible  = Sp.  imperceptible  = Pg.  impercep- 
tivel  ~ It.  imper cettibile,  < ML.  imperceptibilis , 
not  perceptible,  < L.  in-  priv.  + perceptibilis, 
perceptible.]  I.  a.  Not  perceptible ; that  can- 
not be  perceived.  ( a ) Incapable  by  nature  of  affect- 
ing the  senses. 

Seem’d  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 
In  imperceptible  water.  Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 
(6)  Too  minute,  fine,  gradual,  subtle,  or  evanescent  to  be 
discerned  by  the  senses ; producing  an  excitation  of  the 
nerves  less  than  the  threshold  of  sensation.  See  threshold. 
Strange  play  of  Fate ! when  mightiest  human  things 
Hang  on  such  small  imperceptible  things. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  iv. 
Its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some  cases  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Burke- 

The  three-millionth  part  of  a milligramme  of  a salt  oi 
Sodium,  an  imperceptible  particle  of  dust  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  yet  capable  of  colouring  the  flame  yellow,  and  of 
giving  the  yellow  line  of  Sodium  in  the  spectroscope. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  152. 


imperceptible 

He  [Herschel]  was  (as  he  said  himself)  led  on  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  from  evident  clusters,  such  as  the 
Pleiades,  to  spots  without  a trace  of  stellar  formation. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  28. 

Imperceptible  increase,  that  kind  or  rate  of  progress 
which  cannot  be  perceived  by  inspection,  unless  inspec- 
tion be  made  at  different  times  so  as  to  compare  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  progress  : thus  used  in  the  law  of  accretion. 

ii.  n.  That  which  cannot  be  perceived  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  realized  by  sensation.  [Bare.] 

I should  be  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a natural  history 
of  imperceptible s.  Tatler,  No.  119. 

imperceptibleness  (im-per-sep'ti-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

imperceptibly  (im-per-sep'ti-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imperceptible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

imperception  (im-per-sep'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
perception .]  Want  of  perception. 

Why  then  may  not  a spirit  that  has  subtiler  fingers 
than  the  finest  matter,  I mean  the  spirit  of  Nature,  lay 
hold  on  that  imperceptive  part  of  the  soul,  or  on  the  soul 
itself,  in  the  state  of  silence,  of  imperception  ? 

Dr.  U.  More,  Philos.  Writings,  Gen.  Pref. 

No  one,  not  even  Sydney  Smith’s  Scotchman,  is  willing 
to  confess  his  imperception  of  humor.  Science,  XII.  305. 

imperceptive  (im-per-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
perceptive .]  Not  perceiving,  or  not  able  to  per- 
ceive. 

Ye  would  gaze  on  God 
With  imperceptive  blankness. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Thus  both  conceived  perceptivity  to  arise  from  a certain 
combination  or  aggregation  of  imperceptive  particles. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  i.  9. 

impercipient  (im-per-sip'i-ent),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
percipient.']  Not  perceiving;  having  no  power 
to  perceive. 

The  insensible,  impercipient  body. 

Mind,  No.  35,  July,  1884. 

imperdibilityt  (im-pftr-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  im- 
perdible : see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  imperdible. 

Neither  are  those  precious  things  of  greater  use  to  the 
making  of  vessels  and  utensils,  unless  some  little  niceties 
and  curiosities,  by  means  of  their  beauty,  imperdibility, 
and  ductility.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  v.  9,  note  5. 

imperdible  (im-per'di-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  imperdi- 
ble; of.  F.  imperddble : < L.  in-  priv.  + *perdt- 
bilis,  that  may  he  lost,  < perdere,  lose : see  per- 
dition.] Not  capable  of  being  lost;  not  easy 
to  be  lost. 

But  as  they  [wisdom  and  knowledge]  are  harder  in 
their  acquisition,  so  are  they  more  imperdible  and  steady 
in  their  stay.  Feltham , On  Eccles.,  ii.  11. 

imperence  (im'pe-rens),  n.  A vulgar  corrup- 
tion of  impertinence  '. 

imperfect  (irn-per'fekt),  a.  and  n.  [In  mod. 
use  altered  (like  perfect)  to  suit  the  orig.  L. ; 
< ME.  imparfit,  inparfit,  inperfit,  < OF.  impar- 
feit,  F.  imparfait  = Sp.  imperfecto  = Pg.  im- 
perfeito  = It.  imperfetto , < L.  imperfectus,  in- 
perfectus,  unfinished,  incomplete,  < in-  priv.  + 
perfectus,  finished,  complete,  perfect:  see  per- 
fect.] I.  a.  1.  Not  perfect;  lacking  complete- 
ness, correctness,  or  excellence;  falling  short 
of  a standard  or  ideal;  defective ; incomplete : 
as,  an  imperfect  copy  of  a hook;  imperfect 
vision. 

Upon  this  foreseide  plate  ben  compassed  certein  cerclis 
that  hihten  almicanteras,  of  which  som  of  hem  semen 
perflt  circles  and  somme  semen  inperfit.  Chaucer. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state,  . . . which 
imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger  that 
his  personal  return  was  most  required.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

He  stammered  like  a child,  or  an  amazed  imperfect 
person.  Jer.  Taylor. 

We  ascended  the  hills  to  the  south,  passing  by  several 
grots,  on  which  there  were  some  very  imperfect  remains 
of  Greek  inscriptions. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  146. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  subject  to  defects;  not 
completely  good;  frail;  inadequate. 

My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defil’d, 

W ere  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a child. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  577. 

As  year  succeeds  to  year,  the  more 
Imperfect  life’s  fruition  seems. 

Locker,  Reply  to  a Letter. 

3.  In  gram.,  designating  incomplete  or  contin- 
uous action,  or  action  or  condition  conceived 
as  in  process  when  something  else  takes  place, 
as  in  Latin  amabat , French  aimait , Greek  live, 
as  distinguished  from  the  simple  past  forms 
(aoristic),  without  further  implication,  amavit , 
aima , E?.vae.  in  the  languages  most  familiar  to  us  only 
past  time  is  thus  distinguished ; and  hence  the  English 
simple  past  tense,  or  preterit,  is  often,  but  improperly, 
called  imperfect. 

4.  In  music.  See  the  phrases  below. — 5f.  Un- 
just; unfair. 
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Thei  wilnen  and  wolde  as  best  were  for  hemselue, 

Thauh  the  kyng  and  the  comune  al  the  cost  hadde, 

A1  reson  reproueth  such  imparfit  puple. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  389. 

Imperfect  cadence.  See  cadence.— Imperfect  demon- 
stration. See  a posteriori.—  Imperfect  e volute.  See 
evolute.—  Imperfect  flower,  in  bot.,  a flower  wanting  cer- 
tain parts  that  are  usually  present,  as  one  wanting  either 
stamens  or  pistils.— Imperfect  intervals,  in  music,  in- 
tervals a half-step  shorter  than  perfect  intervals,  as  imper- 
fect fourths  or  fifths. — Imperfect  measure,  rhythm, 
time,  in  medieval  music , all  non-triple  rhythms. — Im- 
perfect melody.  See  melody.—  Imperfect  metamor- 
phosis, in  entom.,  a metamorphosis  in  which  the  pupa- 
stage  is  not  well  marked,  the  insect  remaining  active 
and  gradually  changing  its  external  form  in  successive 
molts.  Also  called  incomplete  metamorphosis.— Imper- 
fect mouth,  in  entom.,  a mouth  in  which  some  of  the 
trophi  are  partly  or  wholly  aborted,  or  so  modified  as  not  to 
be  apparent : a term  applied  by  Kirby  to  the  mouths  of 
all  suctorial  insects. — Imperfect  note.  See  note.— Im- 
perfect number,  a number  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  a sum  either  greater  or  less  than  the  num- 
ber itself,  and  which  is  called  an  abundant  number  in  the 
former  case  and  a defective  number  in  the  latter. — Im- 
perfect proof,  a proof  in  which  some  essential  part,  espe- 
cially a premise,  is  unexpressed. — Imperfect  stop,  in 
organ-building,  an  incomplete  stop.  =Syn.  1.  Incomplete, 
faulty.— 2.  Weak,  erring. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  an  imperfect  tense;  a past 
continuous  tense. 

imperfect!  (im-per-fekt'),  v.  t.  [<  imperfect,  a.~\ 
To  render  imperfect. 

I withdrew  myself  to  think  of  this ; and  the  intense- 
ness  of  my  thinking  ends  in  this,  that  by  my  help  God’s 
work  should  be  imperfected,  if  by  any  means  I resisted 
the  amazement.  Donne,  Letters,  cxxiv. 

imperfectibility  (im-per-fek-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  imperfectibiliU  = Pg.  imperfecUbilidade;  as 
imperfectible  + -ity : see  -bility.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  imperfectible  or  incapable 
of  perfection.  Imp.  Diet.,  Supp. 
imperfectible  (im-per-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
perfectible = Sp.  imperfectible  = Pg.  imperfecti- 
vel;  as  in-3  + perfectible.]  Incapable  of  being 
made  perfect.  Imp.  Diet.,  Supp. 
imperfection  (im-per-fek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  im- 
perfeccioun,  < OF.  imperfection,  F.  imperfection 
= Sp.  imperfeccion  = Pg.  imperfeigSo  = It.  im- 
perfesione,  < LL.  imperfectio(n-),  inperfectio(n-), 
imperfection,  < L.  imperfectus,  inperfectus,  im- 
perfect: see  imperfect.]  1.  The  character  or 
condition  of  being  imperfect ; want  of  perfec- 
tion; defectiveness;  faultiness. 

Laws,  as  all  other  things  human,  are  many  times  full 
of  imperfection.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  An  imperfect  detail;  a particular  in  which 
perfection  is  lacking ; a defect,  physical,  men- 
tal, or  moral. 

Gretly  [wrong]  is  it  noght,  hurtyng  no  reson. 

By  no  menes  of  imperfeccion. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6578. 

Euery  man  may  decently  reforme  by  arte  the  faultes 
and  imperfccti(mn  that  nature  hath  wrought  in  them. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  240. 

Sent  to  my  account 
"With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
=Syn.  Defect,  deficiency,  incompleteness,  fault,  failing, 
weakness,  frailty,  foible,  blemish,  vice, 
imperfectly  (im-per'fekt-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
perfect manner  or  degree ; not  fully  or  com- 
pletely. 

imperfectness  (im-per'fokt-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  imperfect. 

We  cannot  do  our  works  so  perfectly,  by  the  reason  of 
our  corrupt  flesh,  but  that  there  is  Borne  imperfectness 
therein,  as  in  the  works  of  them  that  be  not  their  crafts- 
master. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850), 

[p.  173. 

imperforable  (im-per'fo-ra-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  im- 
perforavel,  < L.  in-  priv.  H-  *perforabilis,  < per- 
forare,  perforate:  see  perforate.]  Incapable 
of  being  perforated  or  bored  through. 
Imperforata  (im-per-fo-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  imperforatus:  see  imperforate.]  A 
division  of  the  Foraminifera,  including  such 
families  as  Gromiidce,  Lituolidce,  and  Hiliolidce, 
in  which  pseudopodia  protrude  from  only  one 
end  of  the  body,  the  rest  of  which  is  incased  in 
an  imperforate  membranous  or  hardened  exo- 
* skeleton:  opposed  to  Perforata. 
imperforate  (im-per'fo-rat),  a.  [<  NL.  imper- 
foratus, < L.  in-  priv.  + perforatus,  pp.  olper- 
forare,  perforate : see  perforate,  a.]  Not  per- 
forated; having  no  perforations,  foramina,  or 
pores;  atresial;  in  zool.,  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Imperforata — Imperforate  ear- 
shells,  shells  of  an  ear-like  form  like  Haliotis,  but  with- 
out perforations,  such  as  Stomatia , Sigaretm.  etc.,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  related  to  the  ear-shells  (Haliotidoc), 
but  now  known  to  be  very  remote  from  them. 

imperforated  (im-p&r'fo-ra-ted),  a.  Imperfo- 
rate. [Bare.] 


imperialism 

imperforation  (im-per-fo-ra'shon),w.  [=  F.im- 

perforation  = Sp.  imperforacion  "=  It.  imperfora- 
zione;  as  imperforate  + -ion.]  The  state  of  he- 
wing imperforate  or  without  aperture.  [Bare.] 
imperial  (im-pe'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  emperial;  < ME.  imperial,  emperial,  em- 
perale,  < OF.  imperial,  emperial,  F.  imperial  = 
Pr.  emperial,  imperiau,  enperiau  = Sp.  Pg.  im- 
perial = It.  imperiale,  < L.  imperialis,  inperialis, 
of  the  empire  or  emperor,  < imperium,  inperium, 
empire:  see  imperate,  empire.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor  or 
empress. 

He  himself  e sate  much  higher  then  any  of  his  nobles  in  a 
chaire  gilt,  and  in  a long  garment  of  beaten  golde,  with  an 
emperial  crowne  vpon  his  head.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  238. 
Now  Sabrine,  as  a Queen,  miraculously  fair, 

Is  absolutely  plac’d  in  her  Emperial  Chair 
Of  crystal  richly  wrought.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  2. 
My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

The  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanced. 
Shone  like  a meteor.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  536. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  supreme  authority,  or  to 
one  who  wields  it;  sovereign;  supreme;  august; 
commanding. 

The  philosophre  despised  hys  coinage, 

He  thowght  vertu  was  more  imperialle. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  27. 

I ne  myhte  nat  knowen  what  that  womman  was  of  so 
imperial  auctorite.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

3.  Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor;  hence,  of 
imposing  size  or  excellence. 

Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend ; . . . 

These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  204. 
Imperial  blue.  Same  as  spirit-blue.— Imperial  Cham- 
ber, in  the  old  German  empire,  a superior  court  of  justice 
established  by  Maximilian  I.  in  1495. — Imperial  city. 
(a)  [cap.]  Rome,  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  (6) 
In  the  old  German  empire,  a city  directly  subordinate 
to  the  empire,  having  a seat  and  vote  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  constitutions  of  such  cities  varied  greatly,  some  being 
democratic  and  others  aristocratic.  Of  the  fifty-one  im- 
perial cities  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  all 
lost  their  practical  independence  in  1803,  and  were  an- 
nexed to  other  states.  Three  of  them  — Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Liibeck — are  members  of  the  modern  German  empire. 
—Imperial  dome  or  roof,  in  arch.,  a dome  or  roof  of 
which  the  form  is  generated  by  the  revolution  around  the 
apex  of  the  dome  of  an  ogee  curve  of  which  the  concave 
arc  is  directed  toward  the  apex.— Imperial  drink.  See 
drink.—  Imperial  folio.  See  folio,  4. — Imperial  indic- 
tion. See  indiction,  2 (&).—  Imperial  paper.  See  II., 
6. — Imperial  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  : so  called  since  the  legislative  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  January  1st,  1801.— Imperial  pound, 
yard,  gallon,  etc.,  the  new  pound,  yard,  gallon,  etc.,  of 
Great  Britain.— Imperial  problem,  the  problem  to  di- 
vide a circumference  into  four  equal  parts  by  the  com- 
passes alone : so  called  because  proposed  and  solved  by 
Napoleon  I.,  emperor  of  the  French.— Imperial  yellow 
porcelain,  in  ceram.,  a variety  of  Chinese  porcelain  pav- 
ing a uniform  yellow  glaze,  said  to  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  imperial  family  or  court.  The  name  is  also  loosely 
given  to  porcelain  of  any  make  supposed  to  resemble  the 
preceding  in  color. 

II.  n.  1.  A gold  coin  issued  by  imperial 
authority;  specifically,  a Bussian  gold  coin 
of  the  present  value  of  15  rubles.  The  half-im- 
perial is  of  the  value  of  7.5  rubles. — 2.  In  arch. , 
an  imperial  roof  or  dome. — 3.  Thetopofa  car- 
riage, especially  of  a diligence;  hence,  a case 
for  luggage  carried  on  the  top  of  a coach. 

The  trunks  were  fastened  upon  the  carriages,  the  impe- 
rial was  carrying  out.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  xxv. 

Couriers  and  ladies’-maids,  imperials  and  travelling 
carriages.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

4.  A small  part  of  the  beard  left  growing  from 
the  middle  of  the  chin  near  the  under  lip,  the 
rest  being  shaved  off : said  to  be  named  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  wore  his  beard 
in  this  way,  but  probably  of  earlier  origin. — 5. 
Anything  which  is  of  unusual  size  or  excel- 
lence, as  a large  decanter,  etc. — 6.  A size  of 
writing-paper,  22  X 30  inches ; also,  a size  of 
printing-paper,  22  X 32  inches. — 7.  A size  of 
slates,  2 feet  wide  and  from  1 foot  to  2-}  feet  in 
length. — 8f.  A rich  fabric  in  use  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  the  material  and  nature  of  which 
are  unknown,  except  that  it  was  often  enriched 
by  the  use  of  gold. — 9f.  A game  at  cards  men- 
tioned as  having  been  played  by  Henry  VIII. 
Balliwell. — 10.  A beverage  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  cream-of -tartar  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  water,  and  adding  four  ounces  of 
white  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon- 
peel.— Double  imperial,  a size  of  printing-paper  mea- 
suring 32  x 44  inches. — Half  imperial,  a size  of  heavy 

-A-paper  or  mill-hoard,  23)  x 16)  inches. 

imperialism  (im-pe'ri-al-izm),  n.  [=  F.  impe- 
rialisme  = Sp.  Pg.  imperialismo ; as  imperial  + 
-ismV]  1 . Imperial  state  or  authority ; the  sys- 
tem of  imperial  government. 


imperialism 

Roman  imperialism  had  divided  the  world  into  master 
and  slave. 

C.  H.  Pearson , Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  Eng.,  xxxiv. 
2.  The  principle  or  spirit  of  empire ; promotion 
of  or  devotion  to  imperial  interests. 

Under  the  pretext  of  Imperialism  and  farseeing  states- 
manship, the  habitual  and  hitherto  incurable  fault  of  our 
Governments— especially  of  Tory  Governments — has  been 
to  look  too  far  ahead. 

^ W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  39. 

imperialist  (im-pe'ri-al-ist),  n.  [=  F.  imperi- 
aliste  = Sp.  Pg.  imperi'alista  ; as  imperial  + -isf.] 

1.  A subject  or  follower  of  an  emperor;  one 
who  upholds  the  cause  of  an  emperor  or  an 
empire ; specifically,  one  of  the  partizans  of 
the  empire,  or  of  the  combatants  for  the  impe- 
rial cause,  as  in  the  thirty  years’  war  in  Ger- 
many (1618-48). — 2.  One  who  favors  imperial 
government,  or  government  by  an  emperor;  one 
who  favors  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  an  empire. 

imperialistic  (im-pe//ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  impe- 
rial + - istic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  imperialism 
or  imperialists ; favoring  imperialism. 

Confessed  his  own  imperialistic  faith. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  542. 

imperiality  (im-pe-ri-al'i-ti),  ; pi.  imperiali- 
ties  (-tiz).  [=  It.  imperialM,  devotion  to  the 

cause  of  an  emperor;  as  imperial  + -ity .]  Im- 
perial rank,  power,  or  dignity, 
imperialization  (im-peM-al-i-za'shon), «.  [< 
impcrialize  + -ation.]  Formation  or  conver- 
sion into  an  empire ; establishment  or  exten- 
sion of  imperial  power. 

The  [British]  Government  have  blundered  fatally  in 
their  struggles  after  imperialization. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  405. 
imperialize  (im-pe'ri-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
imperialized,  ppr.  imperializing . [<  imperial  + 

-ize. ] To  make  imperial ; endow  with  imperial 
form,  character,  or  authority. 

The  Roman  Church  is  the  child  of  the  Roman  Empire  : 

. . . but  the  imperialized  Church  has  its  own  peculiar 
activities.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  214. 

imperially  (im-pe'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  imperial 
manner. — Imperially  crowned,  in  her.,  crowned  with 
a regal  or  imperial  crown,  as  distinguished  from  a ducal 
coronet  or  the  like  : said  of  a bearing. 

imperialty  (im-pe'ri-al-ti),  n.  [<  imperial  + 
-ty3.]  1.  Imperial  government  or  authority. 

A short  Homan  imperialty  or  empire. 

Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  165. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege,  as  the  right  of 
an  emperor  to  a share  of  the  produce  of  mines, 
etc. 

The  late  empress  having,  by  ukases  of  grace,  relin- 
quished her  imperialties  on  the  private  mines,  viz.  the 
tenths  of  the  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold. 

W.  Toolce,  Russian  Empire,  II.  531. 

imperief,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  empery . 

So  also  he  can  not  wel  indure  in  his  hert  an  other  to  be 
joyned  with  hym  in  imperie  or  governance. 

Taverner's  Adagies  (1552),  I.  1. 

imperil  (im-per'il),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  imperil- 
ed or  imperilled,  ppr.  imperiling  or  imperilling. 
[Formerly  also  emperil;  < in-3  4-  peril.']  To 
bring  into  peril ; endanger. 

But  Braggadochio  said,  he  never  thought 

For  such  au  Hag,  that  seemed  worse  then  nought. 

His  person  to  emperill  so  in  fight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  10. 

Will  I imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the  author 
by  this  calumny?  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

= Syn.  See  list  under  endanger. 
imperilment  (im-per'il-ment),  n.  [<  imperil  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  putting  in  peril;  the  state 
of  being  in  peril;  imminent  danger.  [Rare.] 

We  must  weigh  the  gain  of  any  particular  deception 
against  the  imperilment  of  mutual  confidence  involved 
in  any  violation  of  truth. 

II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  293. 

imperious  (im-pe'ri-us),  a . [Formerly  also  em- 
perious; = F.  imperieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  imperio- 
so,  < L.  imperiosus , inperiosus , full  of  command, 
powerful,  domineering,  imperious,  < imperium , 
inperium , command:  see  imperate , empire.']  If. 
Imperial. 

The  most  renowned  and  Emperious  Caesar. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  145. 
Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn’d  to  clay. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

As  when  it  was  decreed  by  all-foredooming  Fate, 

That  ancient  Rome  should  stoop  from  her  emperious  state. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  254. 

2.  Of  a domineering  character  or  quality;  dic- 
tatorial ; overbearing : as,  an  imperious  tyrant 
or  temper. 

Be  not  too  imperious  ouer  hir,  that  will  makq  hir  to 
hate  thee,  nor  too  submisse  [demisse],  that  will  cause  hir 
to  disdaine  thee.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  475. 
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To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  join’d  a bold  imperious  eloquence. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  7. 

3.  Of  an  urgent  or  pressing  nature ; overmas- 
tering; compulsory;  imperative:  as,  imperious 
circumstances ; an  imperious  necessity. 

Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood, 

Makes  ill  authentic  for  a greater  good. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  837. 
The  newspaper  is  as  imperious  as  a ukase ; it  will  be 
had,  and  it  will  he  read. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  6. 
=Syn.  2.  Authoritative,  Dogmatic,  etc.  (see  magisterial), 
tyrannical,  despotic,  wilful,  determined. — 2 and  3.  Im- 
perious, Imperative.  Imperious  applies  to  the  spirit  or 
manner  of  the  person  ruling  or  giving  a command,  and  of 
rule  in  general ; imperative,  to  the  nature  of  a command. 
An  imperious  person  is  determined  to  have  his  will  obeyed ; 
imperious  rule  is  characterized  by  the  haughty,  overbear- 
ing, and  determined  nature  of  the  ruler.  An  imperative 
command  is  absolute,  express,  peremptory,  and  not  to  be 
questioned  or  evaded.  Imperative  is  not  properly  appli- 
cable to  persons. 

The  knight 

Had  vizor  up,  and  show’d  a youthful  face, 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
No  theory  could  he  conceived  more  audacious  than  the 
one  rendered  imperative  by  circumstances. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 

imperiously  (im-pe'ri-us-li),  adv.  If.  Imperi- 
ally; in  imperial  state. 

Within  their  beloved  Priapus  is  imperiously  enthronized 
upon  a Brasen  Mount. 

S.  Clarke,  Geographical  Descriptions  (1671),  p.  29. 
2.  In  an  imperious  manner;  commandingly ; 
dictatorially ; with  pressing  urgency, 
imperiousness  (im-pe'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  imperious ; arrogance ; haughtiness ; 
urgency. 

Imperiousness  and  severity  is  an  ill  way  of  treating  men 
who  have  reason  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

imperishability  (im-per'l'i-sha-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  imperissabilite ; as  imperishable"  + -ity:  see 
-bility.]  The  character  or  quality  of  being  im- 
perishable. 

imperishable  (im-per'i-sha-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
perissable;  as  in-s  + perishable.]  Not  perish- 
able; not  subject  to  destruction  or  decay;  in- 
destructible; enduring  permanently:  as,  a,n  im- 
perishable monument ; imperishable  renown. 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

Imperishable;  and,  though  pierced  with  wound, 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  435. 

imperishabieness  (im-per'i-sha-bl-nes),  n . The 
quality  of  being  imperishable, 
imperishably  (im-per'i-slia-bli),  adv.  So  as  to 
be  imperishable. 

Still  light  my  thoughts,  nor  listen  to  a prayer 
Would  make  thee  less  imperishably  fair ! 

Lowell,  Endymion,  i. 

imperium  (im-pe'ri-nm),  n. ; pi.  imperia  (-a). 
[L. : see  imperial,  empire.]  1.  In  Horn,  antiq., 
a military  chief  command ; specifically,  the  au- 
thority to  command  the  national  military  forces, 
conferred  by  a special  law  upon  a general  or 
upon  the  governor  of  a province.  See  imperator. 

Before  setting  out  for  his  province,  the  governor,  clad  in 
the  purple  military  robe  of  his  office,  offered  sacrifice  on 
the  Capitol;  then  immediately  after  receiving  the  imperi- 
um or  military  command  he  marched  out  of  the  city  (for 
the  imperium  could  only  be  exercised  outside  of  Rome  and 
was  forfeited  by  staying  in  the  city). 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  8S5. 
2.  Empire;  an  empire — Imperium  in  imperio 
[L.],  an  empire  within  an  empire;  a state  within  a state. 

No  State  or  Federal  Government  would  willingly  consti- 
tute an  imperium  in  imperio  formed  of  one  race  unit. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  133. 

impermanence  (im-per'ma-nens),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
permanence = Sp.  Pg.  impermanencia ; as  impcr- 
manen(t)  4-  -ce.]  Want  of  permanence  or  con- 
tinued duration. 

Melancholy  impermanence  of  human  blessings. 

Seward,  Letters  (1796),  iv.  264. 
The  deplorable  impermanence  of  first  impressions. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  144. 

impermanency  (im-per'ma-nen-si),  n.  Same 

as  impermanence . 

Distilling  out  of  the  serious  contemplation  of  the  muta- 
bility of  all  worldly  happiness  a remedy  against  the  evil  of 
that  fickleness  and  impermanency. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  vi.  § 2. 

impermanent  (im-per'ma-nent),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
permanent = Sp.  Pg.  impermanente ; as  in-3  + 
permanent.]  Not  permanent;  not  enduring. 

We  conclude,  That  Adam  is  here  condemned  to  amortal, 
flitting  and  impermanent  state,  till  he  reach  his  sethereal  or 
pure  fiery  vehicle.  Dr.  II.  More,  Def.  of  Phil.  Cabbala,  iii. 

impermeability  (im-per^me-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  impermeabilite  = Sp.  impermeabilidad  = Pg. 
impermeabilidade  = It.  impermeabilita ; as  im- 


impersonality 

permeable  + -ity:  see  -bility.]  The  character 
or  property  of  being  impermeable ; impermea- 
bleness. 

impermeable  (iin-per'me-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
permeable = Sp.  impermeable  = Pg.  impermea- 
rel  = It.  impermeabile;  as  in-3  4-  permeable.] 
Not  permeable ; not  permitting  the  passage 
of  a fluid  (especially  water)  through  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  sandy  soil  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony  is  malarious. 
At  a depth  of  about  three  feet  is  an  impermeable  stratum, 
brown  in  color  and  strong  in  structure,  known  as  the 
alios.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  621. 

impermeableness  (im-per'me-a-bl-nes),  n. 

The  state  of  being  impermeable, 
impermeably  (im-per'me-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
permeable manner. 

impermeator  (im-per'me-a-tor),  n.  [<  L.  in , in, 
4-  LL.  permeator , one  wlio  passes  through : see 
permeator.]  In  a steam-engine,  an  instrument 
or  device  for  forcing  oil  uniformly  into  the  cyl- 
inder for  lubricating  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  piston.  This  term  has  been  recently  adopt- 
ed to  distinguish  this  class  of  lubricators  from  those  which 
supply  oil  through  a wick  or  by  the  action  of  gravity.  Im- 
permeators  are  constructed  on  various  principles.  Con- 
densed water  accumulating  in  a reservoir  from  steam  ad- 
mitted through  a small  pipe,  and  uniformly  displacing  oil 
from  the  reservoir,  and  causing  it  to  flow  through  a duct 
into  the  cylinder,  has  been  successfully  used. — Mechani- 
cal impermeator,  a combined  receptacle  and  force- 
pump,  the  action  of  which  uniformly  supplies  oil  to  the 
cylinder  of  a steam-engine.  The  gearing  of  one  form  of 
impermeator  consists  of  a ratchet-lever  worked  from  the 
nearest  valve-rod,  which  operates  a nut  fitted  to  a screw 
on  a plunger,  thus  moving  the  plunger  a definite  distance, 
and  forcing  into  the  cylinder  a specific  quantity  of  oil  at 
each  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft. 

impermissible  (im-per-mis'i-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
permissible.]  Not  permissible;  not  to  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed.  [Karo.] 
imperscrutable  (im-pSr-skro'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
imperscrutable  = Sp.  imperscrutable  = It.  im- 
perscrutabile ; as  in -3  + perscrutable.]  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  searched  out. 
imperscrutableness  (im-per-skro'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  not  being  capable  of  scrutiny, 
imperseverantt  (im-per-se-ver'ant),  a.  [<  in- 
+ perseveranl.]  1.  Unpersevering. — 2.  An 
old  spelling  of  impercewerant,  unperceiving. 

Beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time,  above  him 
in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and  more 
remarkable  in  single  oppositions ; yet  this  imperseverant 
thing  loves  him  in  my  despite.  . 

Shak.,  Cymbelme,  iv.  1. 

impersistent  (im-per-sis'tent),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
persistent.]  Not  persistent  or  enduring. 

The  unconformity  in  this  case  is,  however,  indicated 
...  by  the  occurrence  at  the  line  of  junction  of  an 
eroded  and  impersistent  bed  of  hard,  fine-grained,  Coal- 
measure  sandstone  (“cank”).  Geol.  Jour.,  XLV.  i.  7. 

impersonal  (im-per'son-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  im- 
personnel  = Pr.  Sp.  impersonal  = Pg.  impessoal 
= It.  impersonate,  < NL.  impersonalis , \ L.  in- 
priv.  + persona lis,  personal:  see  personal.]  I. 
a.  Not  personal,  (a)  Not  existing  or  manifested  as 
a person ; having  no  conscious  individuality ; not  endued 
with  personality. 

Impersonall,  . . . L.  Impersonalis.  Minsheu,  1617. 
Dark  creed,  and  mournful  eastern  dream 
Of  power,  impersonal  and  cold. 

Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 

Routine  work  was  credited  to  the  assistants  in  charge, 
and  not  to  the  impersonal  office.  Science,  IX.  334. 

(b)  Not  relating  to  a person,  or  to  any  particular  person 
or  persons;  haying  no  personal  reference;  not  bearing 
the  stamp  of  any  particular  personality : as,  an  imperson- 
al remark. 

Even  love,  which  is  the  deification  of  persons,  must  be- 
come more  impersonal  every  day.  Emerson. 

What  I long  for  is  knowledge — some  other  knowledge 
than  comes  to  us  in  formal,  colorless,  ir^ersonal  precept. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  200. 

(c)  In  gram.,  said  of  a verb  not  used  with  a personal  sub- 
ject, or  employed  to  express  action  without  specification 
of  an  actor,  and  hence  used  only  in  the  third  person,  and 
either  without  a subject  expressed,  or  with  only  the  indef- 
inite it  (French  il,  German  es,  etc.) : thus,  Latin  me  tcedet, 
French  il  m'ennuie,  German  esargert  inich,  it  irks  me ; or 
German  mich  diinkt,  methinks — that  is,  (to)  me  (it)  seems 
( methink8  is  nearly  the  sole  relic  left  in  English  of  the 
pure  impersonal  construction  without  subject) ; or  it  rains 

— that  is,  rain  is  going  on ; or  Latin  pugnatur,  it  is  fought 

— that  is,  fighting  is  going  on.  In  many  quasi-impersonal 
phrases  the  it  is  a grammatical  subject,  anticipating  a 
logical  subject  that  comes  later : thus,  it  hurts  one  to 
fall — that  is,  falling  hurts  one ; and  so  on. 

Wher  note  that  verbes  impersonalles  he  oftentimes 
turned  into  personalles.  Udall,  Flowres,  fol.  11. 

ii.  n.  That  which  wants  personality ; an  im- 
personal verb. 

Impersonate  be  declined  throughout  all  moods  and 
tenses ; a verb  impersonal  hath  no  nominative  case  be- 
fore him.  Johnson,  Eng.  Gram.,  Accidence. 

impersonality  (im-per-so-nal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
impersonnalite  - Sp.  impersonalidad  = Pg.  im- 


impersonality 

pessoalidade;  as  impersonal  + - ity .]  The  charac- 
ter or  condition  of  being  impersonal;  absence 
of  personality. 

Junius  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  personally.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his 
impersonality  that  I complain  of. 

Draper , Letters  of  J uuius,  iv. 

impersonally  (im-per'son-al-i),  adv.  In  an  im- 
personal maflner;  without  individual  agency  or 
relation. 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  kind  of  law  which  origi- 
nates impersonally  from  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
ideas.  11.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 533. 

impersonate  (im-p&r'son-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  impersonated,  ppr.  "impersonating.  [<  in -2 
+ personate .]  1.  To  invest  with  personality ; 

ascribe  the  qualities  of  a person  to ; represent 
in  bodily  form ; personify ; embody. 

The  assertion  you  see  is,  that  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
well  as  the  Heathens,  imperson  ated  Chance  under  the  name 
of  Fortune.  Warburton,  Bolingbroke’s  Philosophy,  iii. 
Little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse. 

As  well  they  might,  the  impersonated  thought. 

The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  viii. 
Lewis  XIV.  and  Frederick  the  Great  impersonate  the 
two  principles,  or  aspects  of  the  one  principle,  that  might 
gives  right.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  231. 

2.  To  assume  tbe  person  or  character  of ; per- 
sonate, especially  on  the  stage:  as,  to  imper- 
_ sonate  Hamlet. 

impersonate  (im-per'son-at),  a.  [See  imper- 
sonate, h.j  Personified;  invested  with  person- 
ality 

If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 

Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan’d. 

\ Keats,  Isabella, 

impersonation  (im-per-so-na'shqn),  n.  [<  im- 
personate + -ion.]  The  act  of  impersonating, 
or  the  state  of  being  impersonated,  (a)  Repre- 
sentation in  personal  form,  or  as  a personality ; personifi- 
cation. 

Falkland  and  Caleb  Williams  are  the  mere  impersona- 
tions of  the  unbounded  love  of  reputation  and  irresisti- 
ble curiosity.  Talfourd,  Lamb. 

(6)  Representation  of  a person ; personation : as,  an  im- 
personation of  Lear. 

impersonator  (im-per'so-na-tor),  ».  [<  imper- 

sonate + -or.]  One  who  impersonates, 
impersonification  (im-per-son'T-fi-ka'shoii),  n. 
[<  impersonify,  after  personification .]  Imper- 
sonation. [Rare.] 
lmpersonifications  of  the  powers  of  evil. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  143. 

impersonify  (im-per-son'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  impersonified,  ppr.  imper sonifying.  [<  in- 2 
+ personify.']  To  impersonate.  [Rare.] 

He,  or  some  other  man,  . . . impersonifi.es  Mu  mho  Jum- 
bo. Livingstone’s  Life  Work. 

imperspicuity  (im-per-spi-ku'i-ti),  n.  [<  im- 
perspicuous  + -ity.]  Lack  of  perspicuity  or 
clearness  to  the  mind.  [Rare.] 

Yet  whoso  will  not  lose  the  acuteness  and  elegancy  in 
the  one  or  suffer  the  dismembering  in  the  other  must  in 
some  things  hazard  the  imperspicuity  of  his  style. 

Instructions  for  Oratory  (Oxford,  1682),  p.  98. 

imperspicuous  (im-per-spik'u-us),  a.  [<  L. 
imperspicuus,  inperspicuus,  not  clear,  < in-  priv. 
+ perspicuus,  clear : see  perspicuous.]  Not  per- 
spicuous ; not  clear ; obscure.  [Rare.] 
impersuadable  (im-per-swa'da-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 
+ persuadable.]  Incapable  of  being  persuaded ; 
unpersuadable.  [Rare.] 
impersuadableness  (im-per-swa'da-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  impersuadable ; inflexi- 
bility. [Rare.] 

You  break  my  heart,  indeed  you  do,  by  your  impersuad- 
ableness.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  3. 

Impersuasible  (im-p6r-swa'si-bl),  a . [==  OF. 
impersuasible  = It.  imper suasibile ; as  in -3  + 
persuasible.]  Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion; 
unpersuadable.  [Bare.] 

Every  pious  person  ought  to  be  a Noah,  a preacher  of 
righteousness ; and  if  it  be  his  fortune  to  have  as  imper- 
suasible an  auditory,  if  he  cannot  avert  the  deluge,  it  will 
yet  deliver  his  own  soul.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Impertinence  (im-per'ti-nens),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
pertinence = Sp.  Pg.  impertinencia  = It.  imper- 
tinenza , < ML.  impertinentia,  < L.  impertinen(t-)s , 
inpertinen(  t-)s , not  belongin  g : see  impertinent.  ] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  imperti- 
nent or  irrelevant ; the  condition  of  not  being 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand ; irrelevance. 

They  [Virginian  courts]  used  to  come  to  the  merits  of 
the  cause  as  soon  as  they  could  without  injustice,  never 
admitting  such  impertinences  of  form  and  nicety  as  were 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  22. 

2.  That  which  is  impertinent;  that  which  is 
irrelevant  or  out  of  place,  as  in  speech,  writing, 
or  manners. 
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Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  represent  as  impertinences 
any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  mankind. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

We  were  taken  up  next  morning  in  seeing  the  imperti % 
nences  of  the  carnival.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  27, 1645. 

3.  Conduct  unbecoming  the  person,  society, 
circumstances,  etc.;  incivility;  presumption; 
forwardness. 

It  is  always  considered  a piece  of  impertinence  in  Eng- 
land if  a man  of  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a year 
has  any  opinions  at  all  on  important  subjects. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ii. 

Tickets ! presents  I — said  I. — What  tickets,  what  pres- 
ents has  he  had  the  impertinence  to  be  offering  to  that 
young  lady?  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor,  iv. 

4.  In  law,  matter  (especially  in  a pleading  or 
an  affidavit)  which  is  immaterial  in  substance, 
and  from  prolixity  or  extent  is  so  inconvenient 
as  to  render  its  presence  objectionable. =Syn.  3. 

. Pertness,  Effrontery,  etc.  See  impudence. 

impertinence  (im-per'ti-nens),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  imper tinenced,  ppr.  impertinencing . [<  im- 

pertinence^ n.~]  To  treat  with  impertinence, 
rudeness,  or  incivility ; affect  as  with  imperti- 
nence. [Rare.] 

I do  not  wonder  that  you  are  impertinenced  by  Eich- 
court.  Walpole , To  Mann  (1756),  III.  155. 

impertinency  (im-per'ti-nen-si),  n.  Same  as 
impertinence. 

Nevertheless  the  governour  . . . considered  the  imper- 
tinency and  insignificancy  of  this  usage  [of  drinking  to  one 
another]  as  to  any  of  those  ends  that  are  usually  pretended 
for  it.  C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.-  ii.  4. 

impertinent  (im-per'ti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
impertinent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  impertinente , < L.  im- 
pertinent-) s,  inpertinen(t-)s,  not  belonging,  < 
in-  priv.  + pertinen(t-)s,  belonging:  see  perti- 
nent.'] I .a.  1.  Not  pertinent;  not  pertaining 
to  the  matter  in  hand ; not  to  the  point ; irrele- 
vant ; inapposite ; out  of  place. 

This  insertion  is  very  long  and  vtterly  impertinent  to  the 
principall  matter,  and  makes  a great  gappe  in  the  tale. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  141. 

To  church  again,  where  we  had  an  Oxford  man  give  us 
a most  impertinent  sermon  upon  “Cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters,”  etc.  Pepys , Diary,  I.  254. 

2.  Negligent  of  or  inattentive  to  the  matter  in 
hand;  careless;  frivolous.  [Rare.] 

’Tis  not  a sign  two  lovers  are  together,  when  they  can  be 
so  impertinent  as  to  inquire  what  the  world  does.  Pope. 

3.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  propriety  or  good 
breeding ; uncivil ; speaking  or  acting  presump- 
tuously or  offensively;  pragmatical;  meddling: 
as,  impertinent  behavior;  an  impertinent  boy. 

He  has  a very  satirical  eye,  and  if  I do  not  begin  by  be- 
ing impertinent  myself,  I shall  soon  grow  afraid  of  him. 

Jane  Austen , Pride  and  Prejudice,  vi. 

=Syn.  3.  Impertinent,  Officious,  saucy,  impudent,  inso- 
lent, rude,  unmannerly,  pert,  bold.  Impertinent  means 
forward,  intrusive,  generally  from  curiosity,  but  some- 
times with  undesired  advice,  etc.;  officious  means  forward 
to  offer  and  undertake  service  where  it  is  neither  needed 
nor  desired.  A busybody  may  be  either  impertinent  or  of- 
ficious, or  both.  See  impudence. 

n.  n.  One  who  interferes  in  what  does  not 
concern  him ; one  who  is  rude,  uncivil,  or  offen- 
sive in  behavior ; a meddler ; an  intruder. 

We  are  but  curious  impertinente  in  the  case  of  futurity. 

Pope. 

impertinently  (im-per'ti-nent-li),  adv.  In  an 
impertinent  manner ; irrelevantly ; officiously ; 
presumptuously. 

impertransibility  (im-per-tran-si-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<f  impertransible : see  -bility.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  impertransible  ; incapabil- 
ity of  being  overpassed  or  passed  through. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

The  impertransibility  of  eternity. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  110. 

impertransible  (im-per-tran'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
pnv.  + ML.  pertransibilis,  that  may  be  gone 
through,  < L.  pertransire,  go  through,  < per, 
through,  + transire,  go  over:  see  transit.]  Not 
to  be  passed  through  or  over;  impassable. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

imperturbability  (im-per-ter-ba-bil'i-ti),  to. 

[=  F.  imperturbabilite  = Sp.  imperturbabilidad 
= Pg.  imperturbabilidade  = It.  imperturbability  ; 
as  imperturbable  + -ity : see  -bility.]  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  imperturbable. 

imperturbable  (im-per-ter'ba-bl),  a.  [=  P. 
imperturbable  = Sp.  imperturbable  = Pg.  imper- 
turbavel  = It.  imperturbabile,  < LL.  imperturba- 
bilis,  inperturbabilis,  that  cannot  he  disturbed, 
< in-  priv.  + *perturbabilis,  that  can  be  dis- 
turbed: see  perturbable.]  Incapable  of  being 
perturbed  or  agitated ; unmoved ; self-contain- 
ed; calm. 


impetrate 

He  sustained  reverses  with  imperturbable  composure. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa..  L 3. 

imperturbably  (im-per-ter'ba-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imperturbable  manner;  with  serenity, 
imperturbationt  (im-per-ter-ba'shon),  to.  [= 
It.  imperturbasione,  < LL.  imperturl)'atio(n-) , in- 
perturbatio(n-),  < L.  imperturbatus,  inperturba- 
tus  (>  It.  imperturbato  = Pg.  imperturbado,  un- 
disturbed), < in-  priv.  + perturbatus,  pp.  oiper- 
turbare,  disturb : see  perturb.]  Absence  of  per- 
turbation ; calmness ; serenity. 

In  our  copying  of  this  equality  and  imperturbation,  we 
must  profess  with  the  Apostle,  we  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  the  World,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God. 

W.  Montague,  JDevoute  Essays,  I.  xix.  § 2. 

imperturbedt  (im-per-terbd'),  a.  [<  «»-3  + 
perturbed.]  Unperturbed.  Bailey,  1776. 
imperviability  (im-perfvi-a-bil'i-ti),  to.  [<  im- 
perviable : see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  imperviable ; imperviousness.  Edin- 
burgh Rev.  [Rare.] 

imperviable  (im-per'vi-a-bl),  a.  [<  impervious 
+ -able.]  Impervious.  "Edinburgh Rev.  [Rare.] 
imperviableness  (im-per'vi-a-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
perviability. Craig.  [Rare.] 
impervious  (im-per'vi-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
impervio,  < L.  impervius,  inpervius,  that  cannot 
he  passed  through,  < in-  priv.  + pervius,  that 
can  be  passed  through:  see  pervious.]  Not 
pervious ; not  to  be  passed  through  or  pene- 
trated; impermeable;  impenetrable:  as,  a sub- 
stance impervious  to  moisture. 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  254. 

Leafy  lanes,  rendered  by  matted  and  over-arching  branch- 
es alike  impervious  to  shower  or  sunbeam. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 130. 

Whether  an  Egoist  who  remains  obstinately  impervious 
to  what  we  have  called  Proof  may  he  persuaded  into 
practical  Utilitarianism  by  a consideration  of  Sanctions. 

11.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  4G1. 
= Syn.  Impenetrable,  impassable,  pathless. 

imperviously  (im-per' vi-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
impervious  manner;  impenetrably;  imperme- 
.ably. 

imperviousness  (im-per'vi-us-nes),  to.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  impervious, 
imperyt,  ».  [MB.  imperie,  etc.:  see  empery.] 
An  obsolete  variant  of  empery. 
impesh  (im-pesh'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  empesclier,  F. 
empecher,  hinder,  impede:  see  impeach.]  To 
hinder;  prevent;  interfere  with.  [Scotch.] 

Hardly  ony  man  of  whatsomever  quality  can  walk  upon 
the  streets,  nor  yet  stand  and  confer  upon  the  streets,  nor 
under  stairs,  but  they  are  impeshit  by  numbers  of  beggars. 
Quoted  in  Bibton-Tumer’s  V agrants  and  V agrancy,  p.  353. 

impestt  (im-pest'),  v.  t.  [<  in--  + pest.]  To 
fill  with  pestilence ; infect. 

O’er  seas  of  bliss  Peace  guide  her  gondelay, 

Ne  bitter  dole  impest  the  passing  gale. 

Pitt,  Epistles,  Imit.  of  Spenser. 

impestert  (im-pes'ter),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + pester.] 
To  vex ; tease ; pester. 

impeticost,  v.  t.  A nonsense-word  put  by 
Shakspere  in  the  mouth  of  a fool:  perhaps  a 
misprint. 

Sir  And.  I sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman ; had’st  it? 

Clo.  I did  impeticos  thy  gratillity.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

impetiginous  (im-pe-tij'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  impe- 
tigineux  = Pg.  It.  impetiginoso,  < LL.  impeti- 
ginosus,  inpetiginosus,  < L.  impetigo,  inpetigo 
(-gin-],  impetigo : see  impetigo.]  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  impetigo, 
impetigo  (im-pe-ti'go),  to.  [=  F.  impetigo  = Sp. 
impetigo  = Pg.  impetigo  = It.  impetigine,  impe- 
tiggine,  < L.  impetigo,  inpetigo,  impetigo,  < impe- 
tere,  inpetere,  rush  upon,  attack:  see  impetus.] 
In med.,  a name  formerly  given  to  various  pustu- 
lar eruptions,  and  at  present  usually  retained 
in  the  designation  of  three  diseases,  impe- 
tigo simplex,  contagiosa,  and  herpetiformis. 
The  first  is  a pustular  eruption,  with  febrile  symptoms 
and  without  itching.  The  second  resembles  somewhat 
the  first  but  is  distinctly  contagious ; both  occur  chiefly 
in  children.  The  third  occurs  only  in  pregnant  women, 
and  is  of  grave  prognosis. 

impetrablet  (im'pe-tra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  impetrable 
= Sp.  impetrable  = Pg’.  impetravel  = It.  impetra- 
bile,  < L.  impetrabilis,  that  may  be  obtained,  < 
impetrare,  inpetrare,  obtain : see  impetrate.]  1 . 
Capable  of  being  impetrated  or  obtained  by 
prayer  or  petition. — 2.  Capable  of  impetra- 
tion;  persuasive. 

How  impetrable  hee  was  in  mollifying  the  adamantinest 
tiranny  of  mankinde. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  157). 

fjnpetratet  (im'pe-trat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  impetratus, 
inpetratus,  pp.  of’ impetrare,  inpetrare  (>  It.  im- 


impetrate 

petrare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  impetrar  = OP.  empetrer, 
empitrer  (>  ME.  impetren:  see  impetre),  P.  im- 
petrer),  accomplish,  effect,  get,  obtain,  < in,  in, 
+ patrare,  accomplish,  effect.]  To  obtain  by 
entreaty  or  petition. 

Whiche  desyre  impetrated  and  obteyned,  the  messenger 
shortly  returned  to  his  lorde  and  prince. 

Hall,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

impetrationt  (im-pe-tra'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  impe- 
tracion,  P.  impetration  = Sp.  impetracion  = Pg. 
impetraqtio  = It.impetrazionefL.  impetratio(n-), 
< impetrare,  get,  obtain:  see  impetrate.']  The 
act  of  impetrating  or  obtaining  by  prayer  or 
petition;  procurement;  specifically,  in  old  Eng- 
lish statutes,  the  procurement  from  the  court 
of  Rome  of  benefices  and  church  offices  in  Eng- 
land which  by  law  belonged  to  the  disposition 
of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons. 

■When  I fast,  it  is  first  an  act  of  repentance  for  myself, 
before  it  can  be  an  instrument  of  impetration  for  him. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  905. 

In  those  better  blessings,  earnestness  of  desire,  and  fer- 
vour of  prosecution,  was  never  but  answered  with  a gra- 
cious impetration.  Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  iv.  § 6. 

impetrativet  (im'pe-tra-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
impetrativo;  as  impetrate  + -ive.]  Able  or  tend- 
ing to  impetrate  or  obtain  by  entreaty. 

Thy  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  imperative, 
are  they  by  which  our  weak  and  unworthy  prayers  receive 
both  life  and  favour. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Walk  upon  the  Waters. 

impetratoryt  (im'pe-tra-to-ri),  a.  [=  Pg.  It. 

impetratorio ; as  impetrate  + -ory.]  Containing 
or  expressing  entreaty. 

The  celebration  ...  is  impetratory,  and  obtains  for 
us.  and  for  the  whole  church,  all  the  benefits  of  the  sac- 
rifice which  is  now  celebrated  and  applied. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  308. 

impetret,  0.  t.  [ME.  impetren,  < OP.  impetrer,  < 
L.  impetrare,  obtain:  see  impetrate.]  To  im- 
petrate or  obtain  by  prayer  or  entreaty. 

For  which  it  semyth  that  men  mowen  speke  with  God, 
and  by  reson  of  supplicacion  be  conjoynyd  to  thilke  cleer- 
nesse  that  nis  r.at  aproched  no  rather  or  that  men  besekyn 
and  impetrent  [var.  emprenten;  read  impetren \ it. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  v.  prose  3. 

To  impetre  of  her  yfl  grace  and  ayde  of  her  moste mercy- 
full  conntynaunce  to  accomplisshe  this  werke. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  xxvii. 

impetuosity  (im-pet-u-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  im- 
petuosite  = Sp.  impetuosidad  = Pg.  impetuosi- 
dade  = It.  impetuositd,  < ML.  impetuosita(t-)s,  < 
L.  impetuosus,  inpetuosus,  impetuous : see  impet- 
uous.] The  character  or  quality  of  being  im- 
petuous ; vehement  or  rash  action,  temper,  or 
disposition;  suddenorviolent  energy  in  thought 
or  act. 

I will  . . . drive  the  gentleman  . . . into  a most  hide- 
ous opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

Audacity  and  impetuosity  which  may  become  ferocity. 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  III.  iii.  2. 

impetuoso  (im-pet-o-b'so).  [It.:  see  impetu- 
ous.] In  music,  impetuous:  noting  passages  to 
be  so  rendered. 

impetuous  (im-pet'u-us),  a.  [=  P.  impetueux 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  impetuoso,  < LL.  impetuosus,  in- 
petuosus, < L.  impetus,  inpetus,  a rushing  upon, 
an  attack:  Bee  impetus.]  Having  or  character- 
ized by  great  impetus;  rushing  with  force  and 
violence;  acting  with  sudden,  vehement,  or 
rash  energy ; performed  or  delivered  with  sud- 
den, overbearing  force : as,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent ; an  impetuous  charge  or  harangue. 

The  passions  are  roused,  and,  like  a winter  torrent,  rush 
down  impetuous.  Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

The  brave  impetuous  heart  yields  everywhere 
To  the  subtle,  contriving  head  ! 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
~Syn.  Precipitate,  hot,  furious,  vehement,  passionate. 

impetuously  (im-pet'u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
petuous manner;  with  sudden  force ; violently; 
rashly. 

And  therewithall  attonce  at  him  let  fly 
Their  fluttring  arrowes,  thicke  as  flakes  of  snow, 

And  round  him  fiocke  impetuously, 

like  a great  water  flood.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  It  xi.  18. 

impetuousness  (im-pet'u-us-nes),  re.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  impetuous ; impetu- 
osity; vehemence. 

He  [Hannibal]  very  well  knew  how  to  overcome  and 
asswage  the  fury  and  vmpetuousness  of  an  enemy. 

North,  tr.  of  Thevet’s  Gutenberg,  p.  70. 

impetus  (im'pe-tus),  re.  [=  Sp.  impetu  — Pg.  It. 
impeto,  < L.  impetus,  inpetus,  a rushing  upon,  an 
attack,  assault,  onset,  < impetere,  inpetere,  rush 
upon,  attack,  < in,  upon,  -I-  petere,  seek,  fall 
upon:  see  petition.]  1.  Energy  of  motion;  the 
power  with  which  a moving  body  tends  to  main- 
tain its  velocity  and  overcome  resistance:  as, 
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the  impetus  of  a cannon-ball ; hence,  figurative- 
ly, impulse;  impulsion;  stimulus. 

The  quicksilver,  by  its  sudden  descent,  acquires  an  im- 
petus superadded  to  the  pressure  it  has  upon  the  score  of 
• its  wonted  gravity.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  138. 

His  scholars  and  teachers  . . . did  exactly  as  he  told 
them,  neither  running  nor  faltering,  hut  inarching  with 
cool,  solid  impetus.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xvii. 

He,  meanwhile,  felt  the  impetus  of  his  indignation  di- 
rected toward  Philip.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  5. 

This  . . . gave  a great  impetus  to  the  construction  of 
iron  bridges.  Scribner's  Mag.,  III.  659. 

2.  In  gun.,  the  altitude  due  to  the  first  force  of 
projection,  or  the  space  through  which  a body 
must  fall  to  acquire  a velocity  equal  to  that  with 
which  a ball  is  discharged  from  a piece. — 3. 
The  sudden  force  of  passion.  [Rare.] 

He  with  a great  impetus  returns  to  them  with  his 
Money,  throws  it  among  them  with  that,  said  farewel  to 
them  all,  I have  sinned,  in  that  I have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood.  Stillingflcct,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

impey  (im'pi),  n.  Same  as  impeyan. 
impeyan  (im'pi -an),  n.  [Short  for  Impeyan 
pheasant.]  Same  as  Impeyan  pheasant. 
Impeyan  pheasant  (im'pi-an  fez'ant).  A 
kind  of  East  Indian  pheasant)  a variety  of  mo- 
naul:  so  called  by  Latham,  in  1787,  after  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  or  his  wife  Lady  Impey,  who 
tried  to  bring  living  examples  of  this  pheasant 
to  England.  Lady  Impey’s  pheasant  was  at  first  classed 
as  Phasianus  impeyanus  or  impeianus ; hut  it  is  now 
known  as  Lophophorus  impeyanus , and  the  name  is  ex- 


Impeyan  Pheasant  (Lophophorus  impeyanus). 


tended  to  some  other  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Lo- 
phophorus or  Impeyanus.  The  head  is  crested,  and  the 
plumage  of  the  male  is  of  the  most  brilliant,  changing, 
metallic  hues— green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  bronze. 
The  female  and  young  are  brown,  mottled  with  gray  and 
yellow.  The  bird  is  capable  of  domestication.  Its  Ne- 
alese  name  monaul  signifies  ‘bird  of  gold.'  These  fine 
irds  inhabit  the  colder  or  more  elevated  regions  of  India 
and  countries  adjoining  on  the  north. 

Impeyanus  (im-pi-a'nus),  re.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  Phasianidce,  containing  the  Impeyan  pheas- 
ants or  monauls:  now  called  Lophophorus.  H. 
P.  Lesson,  1831. 

Impey  pheasant  (im'pi  fez'ant).  Same  as  Im- 
peyan pheasant. 

imphee  (im'fe),  re.  [Zulu  imfe.]  The  African 
sugar-cane,  Andropogon  Sorghum,  var.  saccha- 
ratum,  resembling  the  Chinese  sugar-cane. 

impi  (im'pi),  re.  [Zulu.]  A band  of  Kafir 
warriors;  a native  military  expedition. 

impicturet  (im-pik'tur),0.  t.  [<  in -2  + picture.] 
To  impress  with  or  as  if  with  a representation 
or  appearance. 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  I.  163. 

impiercet  (im-pers'),  v.  t.  [Also  empicrce,  en- 
pierce;  < ire-2  + pierce.]  To  pierce  through ; 
penetrate. 

He  feeds  those  secret  and  impiercing  flames, 

Nurs’d  in  fresh  youth,  and  gotten  in  desires. 

Drayton,  Moses,  L 

impierceablet  (im-per'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
pierceable.]  Not  pierceable:  incapable  of  being 
pierced. 

For  never  felt  his  imperceable  brest 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.;  I.  xi.  17. 

Your  weapons  and  armour  are  spirituall,  therefore  irre- 
sistable,  therefore  impierceable. 

N.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  76. 

impiermentt,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  im- 
pairment. Bailey. 

impiety  (im  pi'e-ti),  re. ; pi.  impieties  (-tiz).  [= 

F.  impiete  = Pr.’  impietat  = Sp.  impiedad  = Pg. 
impiedade  = It.  impietA,  < L.  impieta(t-)s,  in- 
pieta(t-)s,  impiousness,  < impius,  inpius,  impi- 
ous: see  impious.]  1.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  impious  or  devoid  of  piety ; irrever- 
ence toward  the  Supreme  Being;  ungodliness; 
wickedness. 

The  succeeding  prosperities  of  fortunate  impiety,  when 
they  meet  with  punishment  in  the  next,  or  in  the  third 
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age,  or  in  the  deletion  of  a people  five  ages  after,  are  the 
greatest  arguments  of  God’s  providence,  who  keeps  wrath 
in  store.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  76. 

2.  An  impious  act;  an  act  of  wickedness  or 
irreligion. 

Then,  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty 
of  their  damnation  than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those  im- 
pieties for  the  which  they  are  now  visited. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,iv.l. 

3.  Violation  of  natural  duty  or  obligation  to- 
ward others ; want  of  reverence  or  respect,  in 
general ; undutifulness,  as  toward  parents : as, 
filial  impiety. 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 

Than  Jephtha’s,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

impignorate  (im-pig'no-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
impignorated,  ppr.  impignorating.  [<  ML.  im- 
pignoratus,  impigneratus,  pp.  of  impignorare, 
impignerare,  put  in  pledge,  pledge,  < L in,  in, 
+ pigneratus,  ML.  also  pignoratus,  pp.  otpigne- 
rare,  ML.  also  pignorare,  pledge,  < pignus  ( pig - 
nor-,  pigner-),  a pledge:  Bee  pignoration.]  To 
pledge  or  pawn.  [Rare.] 

On  September  8, 1408,  the  sovereignty  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land was  temporarily  pledged  ( impignorated ) to  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  in  security  for  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  at  that  time  betrothed 
to  King  James  III.  Westminster  Bev.,  CXXVTTT  685. 

impignoration  (im-pig-no-ra'shon),  re.  [<  ML. 
impignoratio(n-),  a pledging,  <!  impignorare, 
pledge : see  impignorate.]  The  act  of  pawning 
or  pledging ; transfer  of  possession  or  dominion 
as  security  for  the  performance  of  an  obliga- 
tion. 

All  arrestments,  reprisals,  and  impignorations  of  wliat- 
soener  goods  and  marchandises  in  England  and  Prussia, 
made  before  the  date  of  these  presents,  are  from  hence- 
forth quiet,  free,  and  released.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 161. 

His  [the  parent’s]  light  of  sale  . . . was  restricted  to 
young  children,  and  permitted  only  when  he  was  in  great 
poverty  and  unable  to  maintain  them,  while  their  impig- 
noration by  him  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  banish- 
ment. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  706. 

imping  (im'ping),  re.  [<  ME.  impynge;  verbal 
n.  of  imp,  v.]  1.  A graft;  something  added  to 

a thing  to  extend  or  repair  it. — 2.  In  falconry, 
the  operation  or  method  of  mending  broken 
feathers. 

impinge  (im-pinj'),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  impinged, 
ppr.  impinging.  [<  L.  impingere,  inpingere  (> 
It.  impingere,  impignere  = Pg  impingir),  pp.  im- 
pactus,  inpactus,  push,  drive,  or  strike  at,  into, 
or  upon,  < in,  in,  on,  + pingere,  strike:  see  pact. 
Cf.  impact.]  To  come  in  collision;  collide; 
strike  or  dash : followed  by  on,  upon,  or  against. 

A ship  that  is  void  of  a pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon 
the  next  rock  or  sands.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  265. 

When  light  conies  out  of  a vacuum  and  impinges  upon 
any  transparent  medium,  say  upon  glass,  we  find  that  the 
rate  of  transmission  of  all  the  light  is  diminished. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  First  and  last  Catastrophe, 
impingement  (im-pinj'ment),  re.  [<  impinge  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  impinging, 
impingent  ( im-pin' jent),  a.  [<  L.  impingen(  t-)s, 
inpingen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  impingere,  inpingere,  im- 
pinge: Bee  impinge.]  Falling  or  striking  against 
or  upon  something ; impinging, 
imping-needle  (im'ping-ne"dl),  re.  La  falconry, 
a piece  of  tough,  soft  iron  wire  about  two  inches 
long,  tapering  from  the  middle  to  the  ends,  and 
rough-filed  so  as  to  be  three-sided,  used  to  mend 
a hawk’s  broken  wing-feather  Encyc.  Brit.. 
IX..  70. 

impinguatet  (im-ping'gwat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  im- 
pinguatus,  inpinguatus,  pp.  of  impinguare,  in- 
pinguare  ( > It.  impinguare = Sp.  impingar ) , make 
fat,  become  fat,  < in,  in,  + pinguis,  fat:  see 
pinguid.  ] To  fatten ; make  fat. 

Frictions  also  do  more  fill  and  impinguate  the  body 
than  exercise.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 877. 

impinguationt  (im-ping-gwa'shon),  re.  [=  It. 
impinguazione;  as  impinguate  + -ion.]  The  act 
of  making  or  the  process  of  becoming  fat. 
impious  (im'pi-us),  a.  [=  F.  impie  = Sp.  im- 
pio  = Pg.  It.  impio,  < L.  impius,  inpius,  irrever- 
ent, undutiful,  ungodly,  < in-  priv.  + pius,  rev- 
erent, dutiful,  godly : Bee  pious.  J 1 . Not  pious ; 
lacking  piety  or  reverence  for  God;  irreli- 
gious ; profane ; wicked. 

An  imjnous,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood ; 

Expressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Drydcn,  tr.  of  Ovid  s Metamorph.,  L 208. 

The  impious  challenger  of  Pow’r  divine 

Was  now  to  learn  that  Heav’n,  though  slow  to  wrath, 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cowper,  Task,  vi.  546. 

2.  Characterized  by  want  of  piety;  of  an  irrev- 
erent or  wicked  character:  as,  an  impious  deed; 
impious  writings. 

Save  me  .alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent.  Pope,  Universal  Prayer. 


impious 

The  war  which  Truth  or  Freedom  wages 
With  impious  fraud  and  the  wrong  of  ages. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

= Syn.  U nrighteous,  Profane,  etc.  See  irreligious. 

impiously  (im'pi-us-li),  ado.  In  an  impious 
manner;  profanely;  wickedly. 

Ungrateful  times ! that  impiously  neglect 
That  worth  that  never  times  again  shall  show. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  v. 

impiousness  (im'pi-us-nes),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  impious ; impiety. 

impiret,  n.  An  obsolete  and  corrupt  form  of 
umpire.  Huloet. 

impish  (im'pish),  a.  [<  imp  + -ML]  Having 
the  qualities  or  behavior  of  an  imp ; devilish. 

impishly  (im'pish-li),  ado.  In  an  impish  man- 
ner; like  an  imp. 

impiteoust  (im-pit'e-us),  a.  [An  obsolete  form 
of  impetuous .]  Violent ; having  great  impetus 
or  force. 

In  mean  shyppes  men  scape  best  in  a mean  sea,  soner 
than  in  great  carrackes  in  the  wanes  of  the  roryng  and 
impiteous  seas.  Golden  Book,  xliii. 

impitoust,  a.  [<  OF.  impiteux,  pitiless,  < in-  priv. 
+ piteux, piteous:  see pitous, piteous.}  Pitiless. 

And  of  all  weather  beware  that  you  do  not  ryde  nor  go  in 
great  and  Impytous  wyndes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  248. 

implacability  (im-pla-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 

placabilite  = Pg.  implacabiliciade  = It.  implaca- 
bilitd,  < LL.  implacabilita(t-)s,  inplacabilita(t-)s, 
< L.  implacabilis,  inplacabilis,  implacable:  see 
implacable .]  The  quality  of  being  implacable 
or  inexorable;  a state  of  irreconcilable  enmity 
or  anger. 

These  men  have  necessarily  a great  dread  of  Bonaparte 
— a great  belief  in  his  skill,  fortune,  and  implacability. 

Sydney  Smith , To  Francis  Jeffrey. 
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implaint,  v.  t.  [ME.  implaynen,  < L.  in-  + pla-  impleader  (im-ple'der),  n.  One  who  impleads 
nave,  make  plane:  see  plane,  plain."]  To  plaster,  or  prosecutes  another;  an  accuser;  an  im- 

peacher. 

Ye  envious  and  deadly  malicious,  ye  impleaders  and 
action  threateners,  how  long  shall  the  Lord  suffer  you  in 
His  house  in  which  dwelleth  nothing  but  peace  and  char- 
ity ! Harmar,  tr.  of  Beza’s  .Sermons  (1587),  p.  176. 

irnpledge  (im-plej'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + pledge.'] 
To  pledge ; pawn.  Sherwood.  [Bare.] 

The  Lower  Lis 

They  to  the  utterance  will  dispute,  for  there 
Their  chief,  who  lacks  not  capability. 

Will  justly  deem  their  all  to  be  unpledged. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  v.  2. 


Oyldregges  mixt  with  clay  thou  must  implayne 
Thi  wowes  with,  and  leves  of  olyve, 

In  stede  of  chaf  upon  thi  wowes  dryve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

implant  (im-plant'),  v.t.  [=  F.  implcintcr , OF. 
emplanter  = Pg.  implantcir  = It.  impiantare , < 
ML.  impiantare , lit.  plant  in  (found  in  sense  of 
4 install,  invest*),  < L.  in,  in,  + plantare,  plant: 
see  plant , v.]  1.  To  plant,  set,  fix,  or  lodge; 

cause  to  take  root  or  form  a vital  union:  with 
in:  as,  to  implant  living  tissue  from  one  part 


wio'i™  vi\  „ r Ti1  iwnis,™  sentiments  or  feelings ; but  a sentiment  or  feeling  may 

implacable  (im-pla  ka-bl),  a . [=  F.  implaca-  *also  be  implanted, 
ble  = Sp.  implacable  = Pg.  implacavel  = it.  im- 


placabile , < L.  implacabilis , unappeasable,  < in- 
priv.  + placabilis,  appeasable:  see  placable .] 

1.  Not  placable ; not  to  be  appeased;  not  to  be 
pacified  or  reconciled ; inexorable : as,  an  im- 
placable prince ; implacable  malice. 

I find  the  Malayans  in  general  are  implacable  Enemies 
to  the  Dutch.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 117. 

An  implacable  feud  that  admits  of  no  reconciliation. 

Goldsmith,  National  Concord. 
To  forget  an  enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light 
task  for  a nature  singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  Not  to  be  relieved  or  assuaged.  [Rare.] 

Which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a dolorous  groan. 

Milton,  P.  L. , vi.  658. 
= Syn.  1.  Relentless,  etc.  (see  inexorable ),  unappeasable, 


of  the  body  in  another ; to  implant  sound  prin-  implement  (im'ple-ment),  n.  [=  OF.  emple- 

ment  = Pg.  implement'd,  < LL.  implementum,  in- 
plementum,  a filling  up,  < L.  implere,  inplere,  fill 
up : see  implete.  Cf.  complement,  explement,  sup- 
plement.] 1.  The  act  of  fulfilling  or  perform- 
ing: as,  in  implement  of  a contract.  [Scotch.] 
— 2.  Whatever  may  supply  a want;  especially, 
an  instrument,  tool,  or  utensil;  an  instrumental 
appliance  or  means:  as,  the  implements  of  trade 
or  of  husbandry. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces  and  o’erwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  488. 

Speaks  Miracles ; is  the  Drum  to  his  own  Praise — the 
only  implement  of  a Soldier  he  resembles,  like  that  being 
full  of  blustering  Noise  and  Emptiness. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  L 5. 
A golden  bough,  we  see,  was  an  important  implement , 
and  of  very  complicated  intention  in  the  shows  of  the 
mysteries.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iL  4. 

Flint,  implements.  See  flint.  =Syn..  2.  Instrument, 
U tensil,  etc.  See  tool. 

implement  (im'ple-ment),  v.  t.  [<  implement , 
n.]  1 . To  fulfil  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of ; ac- 
complish. 

The  chief  mechanical  requisites  of  the  barometer  are 
implemented  in  such  au  instrument  as  the  following. 

Nichol. 

2.  To  fulfil  or  perform ; carry  into  effect  or  exe- 
cution: as,  to  implement  a contract  or  decree. 
[Scotch.] 

Revenge  ...  in  part  carried  into  effect,  executed,  and 
implemented  by  the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering. 

3.  To  provide,  supply,  or  fit  with  implements 
or  instrumental  means. 

Whether  armed  for  defence,  or  implemented  for  industry. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  362. 

implemental  (im-ple-men'tal),  a,  [<  imple- 
ment + -al.]  Acting  or  employed  as  an  imple- 
ment ; serving  to  implement. 

The  implemental  forces  by  which  he  is  to  work. 

Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law. 


ciples  in  the  mind. 

Nature  has  implanted  fear  in  all  living  creatures. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

Another  cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help  of 
some  muscles  that  were  implanted  in  it.  Ray. 

2f.  To  cause  to  be  supplied  or  enriched;  imbue 
or  endow:  with  with. 

Implant  me  with  grace.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Resurrection. 

Minds  well  implanted  with  solid  and  elaborate  breed- 
ing. Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Implanted  crystals.  See  crystal.  = Syn.  1.  Implant,  In- 
graft, Inculcate,  Instil,  Infuse.  Principles  may  be  im- 
planted in  the  mind  in  childhood , they  are  ingrafted  on 
an  existing  stock  later  in  life ; they  are  inculcated  (trod- 
den in)  by  authority  or  by  discipline,  sometimes  without 
taking  root.  Sentiments  and  gentler  thoughts  are  in- 
stilled (dropping  as  the  dew),  or  they  are  infused  (poured 
in)  by  more  vigorous  effort.  Infused  sentiments  are  often 
more  partial  and  less  permanent  than  those  that  are  in- 
stilled. {Angus,  Hand-Book  of  Eng.  Tongue,  § 40.)  Im- 
plant, ingraft,  and  inculcate  denote  most  of  vigorous  ef- 
fort; inculcate  and  instil  most  of  protracted  work ; instil , 
and  next  to  it  infuse,  most  of  subtlety  or  quietness  on 
the  part  of  the  agent  and  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  person  acted  upon.  The  first  three  words  apply  most 
often  to  opinions,  beliefs,  or  principles ; the  last  two  to 


implantation  (im-plan-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
plantation = Pg.  implantag&o  ; as  implant  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  implanting,  or  the  state  of 
being  implanted;  the  act  of  setting  or  fixing 
firmly  in  place. 

Whose  work  could  it  be  but  his  alone  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  direct  implantation  of  his  church? 

Booker , Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

Their  mode  of  implantation  varies,  but  they  [teeth]  are 
not  aukylosed  to  the  jaws.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  265. 
Articulation  by  implantation.  Same  as  gomphosis. 
implate  (im-plat'),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  implated, 
ppr.  implating.  [<  in-3  + plate.]  To  cover  or 
protect  with  plates ; sheathe ; plate : as,  to  im- 
plate a ship  with  iron.  [Bare.] 
implausibility  (im-pla-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  im- 


unforgiving,  vindictive,  pitiless,  rancorous. 

implacableness  (im-pla'ka-bl-nes),  n 
c ability. 

There  Is  most  ordinarily  much  severity,  and  persecu- 
tion, and  implacableness  and  irreconcileableness. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Discourse  of  Religion. 

implacably  (im-pla'ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  impla- 
cable manner  or  degree ; with  resentment  not 
to  be  appeased  or  overcome. 

No  kind  of  people  are  observed  to  be  more  implacably 
and  destructively  envious  to  one  another  than  these. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

implacement  (im-plas'ment),  n. 

placement. 

We  understand  that  the  heavy  steel  guns  are  to  be 
mounted  in  Moncrieff  implacements. 

The  Engineer,  LXVII.  281. 

implacental  (im-pla-sen'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
implacentalis,  < L.  in-  priv.  + NL  .placenta.]  I. 
a.  Having  no  placenta ; not  placental;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  the  Implacentalia  or  having 
their  characters.  Also  implacentate. 

II.  n.  An  implacental  mammal,  as  a marsu- 
pial or  a monotreme. 

Implacentalia (im,/pla-sen-taTi-a),m.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  implacentalis:  see  implacental.]  A 
group  of  mammalia  constituted  by  the  marsu- 
pials and  monotremes,  representing  the  sub- 
classes Didelphia  and  Ornitliodelphia,  as  toge- 
ther contrasted  with  the  Placentalia  or  Mono- 
delpMa.  Though  the  marsupials  and  monotremes  agree 
with  each  other  and  differ  from  other  mammals  in  some 
features,  as  the  absence  of  a placenta,  in  many  important 
respects  they  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  do 
from  other  mammals  collectively.  The  term  Implacen- 
talia,  therefore,  has  no  exact  classiflcatory  significance,  be- 
ing now  only  a convenient  collective  term  for  those  mam- 
mals which  are  devoid  of  a placenta.  Also  Implacentata , 
Aplacentalia,  Aplacentaria. 

[mplacentata  (im<'pla-sen-ta'tii),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Implacentalia.  Sir  It.  Owen. 
implacentate  (im-pla-sen'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  im- 
placentatus,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  NL.  placenta.] 
Same  as  implacental. 


- * n.  L 

plausible:  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  implete  (im-plet')j  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pjn  impleted, 
implausible ; want  of  plausibility. 

Impla-  implausible  (im-pla'zi-bl),  a.  [<  in -3  + plau- 
sible.] Not  plausible;  not  having  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  or  credibility;  of  dubious  aspect. 

Nothing  can  better  improve  political  schoolboys  than 
the  art  of  making  plausible  or  implausible  harangues 
against  the  very  opinion  for  which  they  resolve  to  deter- 


ppr.  impleting.  [<  L.  impletus,  inpletus,  pp.  of 
implere,  inplere,  fill  up,  < in,  in,  + plere,  fill,  akin 
to  planus,  full:  Bee  plenty.  CL  complete,  deplete.] 
To  fill;  pervade.  [Bare.] 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Calhoun  ...  to  implete  the 
Government  silently  with  Southern  principles. 

New  York  Independent,  July  31,  1862. 


mine. 


implausibleness  (im-pla/ zi-bl-nes),  n.  Implau- 
sibility. 

implausibly  (im-plfi/zi-bli),  adv.  In  an  implau- 
sible or  dubious  manner. 

Same  as  em-  impleacht  (im-plech'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + pleach.] 
To  interweave. 

These  talents  [lockets]  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach’d. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  205. 

t.  [Formerly  also  em- 


Swift.  impletion  (im-ple'shon),  n . [<  LL.  impletio{n -), 


implead  (im-pled') 


inpletio{n-),  < implere,  inplere,  pp.  impletus,  in- 
pletus, GRnp:  Bee  implete.]  1.  The  act  of  im- 
pleting or  filling,  or  the  state  of  being  full. 

He  [Theophrastus]  conceiveth  . . . that  upon  a plenti- 
ful impletion  there  may  perhaps  succeed  a disruption  of 
the  matrix.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  16. 

The  depletion  of  his  [man’s]  natural  pride  and  self-seek- 
ing in  order  to  his  subsequent  spiritual  impletion  with  all 
Divine  gentleness,  peace,  and  innocence. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  256. 

2.  That  which  fills  up ; filling.  Coleridge. 


plead , emplete;  < ME.  empleden , einpletcn,  < AF.  implex  (im'pleks),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  wiplexe  = Pg. 


empledier,  enpledier , OF,  emplaidier , enpleider , 
etc. , plead,  pursue  at  law,  < en-  +j)ledier,plaidier, 
etc.,  plead:  see  plead.]  1.  To  sue  or  prosecute 
by  judicial  proceedings:  as,  the  corporation 
shall  have  power  to  plead  and  he  impleaded. 

The  ordre  of  pledgynge  that  me  pledeth  in  the  Cytee  of 
Wynchestre  ys  by  swych  a-vys,  that  euerych  man  of  the 
fraunchyse  that  is  empled  may  habbe  thre  resonable  so- 
mounces  to-fore  shewynge  gif  he  hit  habbe  wele. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  360. 

The  barons  of  Poictou  legally  impleaded  John  for  his 
treatment  of  the  Count  of  la  Marche. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  218. 

2.  To  impeach;  accuse. 

Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice  of  Ju- 
piter, and  impleaded  them  of  impiety  that  referr’d  it  to 
naturall  causalities.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xii. 

We  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  impleaded  per- 
secution, and  justified  Liberty  of  Conscience  as  Christian 
and  rational.  Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 

impleadablet  (im-ple'da-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + plead- 
able.] Not  to  be  pleaded  against  or  evaded. 

An  impenetrable  judge,  an  im, pleadable  indictment,  an 
intolerable  anguish  shall  seize  upon  them. 

Itev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  196. 


implexo,  < L.  implexus,  inplexus,  pp.  of  implec- 
tere,  inplectere,  plait  or  twist  in,  entwine,  inter- 
weave, entangle,  < in,  in,  + plectere,  weave, 
plait.  Cf.  complex.]  I.  a.  Infolded;  intricate; 
entangled;  complicated.  [Bare.] 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle’s  divi- 
sion, either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  called  simple  when 
there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ; implex,  when  the  for- 
tune of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from 
good  to  bad.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  297. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  a doubly  infinite  system  of 
surfaces. 

implexion  (im-plek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  implex- 
io(n-),  inplexio{n-),  an  entwining,  entangling, 
< implectere,  inplectere,  pp.  implexus,  inplexus, 
entwine,  entangle:  see  implex.]  The  act  of 
infolding  or  involving,  or  the  state  of  being  in- 
folded or  involved ; involution.  [Bare.] 
implexous  (im-plek'sus),  a.  [<  L.  implexus,  in- 
plexus, pp.,  entwined:  see  implex.]  In  bot., 
entangled;  interlaced. 

impliable  (im-pli'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  impliable;  < 
in-3  + pliable.]  Not  pliable;  not  to  be  ad- 
justed or  adapted.  [Bare.] 


impliable 

All  matters  rugged  and  impliable  to  the  design  must  be 
suppressed  or  corrupted.  Roger  North,  Exainen,  p.  32. 

implicate  (im'pli-kat),  v.  t.-,  pret.  and  pp.  im- 
plicated, ppr.  implicating.  [<  L.  implicatus , in- 
plicatus,  pp.  of  implicare , inplicare  (>  It.  impli- 
care  = Sp.  Pg.  implicar  — Pr.  inplicar  = F.  im- 
pliquer),  infold,  involve,  entangle,  < in,  in,  + 
plicare , fold:  see  plait , plicate.  Cf.  implicit , 
and  see  employ , imply , older  forms  from  the 
same  L.  verb.]  1.  To  infold  or  fold  over;  in- 
volve; entangle. 

I will  not  implicate  you  with  ambages  and  circum- 
stances. Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iiL  5. 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o’er  the  Poet  s path. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Rocks  maybe  squeezed  into  new  forms,  bent,  contorted, 
and  implicated.  Science,  III.  482. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  affected;  show  to  be  con- 
cerned or  have  a part ; bring  into  connection 
or  relation:  with  by,  in,  or  with : as,  the  dis- 
ease implicates  other  organs ; the  evidence  im- 
plicates several  persons  in  the  crime. 

The  high  laws  which  each  man  sees  implicated  in  those 
processes  with  which  he  is  conversant. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

Confucianism  is  deeply  implicated  with  it  [ancestor- 
worshipj.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  63. 

We  know  that  the  brain  is  pathologically  implicated  in 
insanity.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  633. 

=Syn.  Implicate,  Involve,  Entangle.  Implicate  and  in- 
volve are  similar  words,  but  with  a marked  difference. 
The  first  means  to  fold  into  a thing ; the  second,  to  roll  into 
it.  What  is  folded , however,  may  be  folded  but  once  or 
partially ; what  is  involved  is  rolled  many  times.  Hence, 
men  are  said  to  be  implicated  when  they  are  only  under 
suspicion,  or  have  taken  but  a small  share  in  a transac- 
tion ; they  are  said  to  be  involved  when  they  are  deeply 
concerned.  In  this  sense  implicate  is  always  used  of  per- 
sons; invoke  may  be  used  of  persons  or  things;  both  words 
being  always  metaphorically  employed.  Entangle  is  used 
either  literally  or  metaphorically,  and  signifies  to  involve 
# so  that  extrication  is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

implicate  (im'pli-kat),  n.  [<  implicate,  «>.]  The 
thing  implied;  that  which  results  from  impli- 
cation. 

The  implicate  of  the  moral  imperative  is  not  liberty  but 
constraint.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  95. 

A great  deal  of  the  historic  socialism  has  been  regarded 
as  a necessary  implicate  of  idealism. 

+ Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  206. 

implication  (im-pli-ka^slion),  n.  [=  F.  impli- 


3012 

Th’  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  323. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 

I cling  implicit.  Pope. 

2.  Complicated;  involved;  puzzling.  [Hare.] 

If  I had  the  ill  nature  of  such  authors  as  love  to  puz- 
zle, I also  might  leave  the  foregoing  enigma  to  be  solved, 
or,  rather,  made  more  implicit,  in  such  ways  as  philoso- 
phy might  happen  to  account  for. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality  (ed.  1792),  I.  203. 

3.  Implied;  resting  on  implication  or  infer- 
ence ; that  may  or  should  be  understood,  though 
not  directly  expressed ; tacitly  included. 

Now  that  both  the  titles  are  conjunct,  we  may  observe 
the  symbol  of  an  implicit  and  folded  duty. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  170. 

A good  present  behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  for 
any  miscarriage  in  what  is  past.  Steele,  Spectator,  X o.  374. 

An  implicit  recognition  of  human  fellowship  when  as 
yet  there  was  no  explicit  recognition  of  it  possible. 

H.  James , Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  151. 

4.  Involved  in  or  resulting  from  perfect  con- 
fidence in  or  deference  to  some  authority  or 
witness;  hence,  submissive;  unquestioning; 
blind:  as , implicit  faith;  implicit  assent;  impli- 
cit obedience. 

Implicit  faith  is  belief  or  disbelief  without  evidence. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  An  Estimate,  etc.  (ed.  1758),  I.  56. 

Those  parliaments  . . . presume  even  to  mention  privi- 
leges and  freedom,  who,  till  of  late,  received  directions 
from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lvi. 

To  him  the  whole  nation  was  to  yield  an  immediate  and 
implicit  submission.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

5f.  Submissively  yielding;  unquestioningly 
obedient;  trusting  confidently  or  blindly. 

A parcel  of  silly  implicit  fools  had  done  the  business  for 
him.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  30. 

None  of  these  great  prescribers  do  ever  fail  providing 
themselves  and  their  notions  with  a number  of  implicit 
disciples.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 

This  curious  dish 

Implicit  Walton  calls  the  swallow-fish. 

R.  Franck,  Northern  Memoirs,  p.  293. 

Cecilia  was  peremptory,  and  Mary  became  implicit. 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  x.  8. 
Implicit  contradiction,  a contradiction  which  is  not 
directly  expressed  as  such ; a contradiction  implied  or  to 
be  inferred : opposed  to  explicit  contradiction,  or  contra- 
diction in  terms.— Implicit  differentiation.  See  dif- 
ferentxaUon.  — Implicit  function.  See  function.  = Syil. 


inpiiCcUjion  vim-pn-Ka  snqn;,  n.  | = X.  implt-  3.  Tacit.- 4.  Unreserved,  unhesitating,  undoubting. 
cation  = Sp.  imphcacion  = Pg.  implicagao  =It.  implicitly  (im-plis'it-li),  adv.  1.  By  implica- 

rvn/nl.ro.n.p.rn'np  \ I.  imi  n la  on  ti  n(  mJ\  innnlins.+Ar.(  ™ \ l: n ' •/  sr 


imply 

cation;  beseech  or  entreat;  pray  or  petition 
earnestly. 

They  ship  their  oars,  and  crown  with  wine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  powers  divine. 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  il  472. 
2.  To  pray  or  beg  for  earnestly;  seek  to  ob- 
tain by  supplication  or  entreaty:  as,  to  im- 
plore aid  or  pardon. 

I kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. 

Shale.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 

= Syn.  Request,  Beg,  etc.  See  askl  and  solicit. 

II.  intrans.  To  supplicate ; entreat. 

“Who  knows  what  tale  had  been  to  tell,  il  she 
Had  met  his  first  proud  look  all  tearfully, 

With  weak  imploring  looks? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  325. 
irnploret  (im-plor'),  n.  [<  implore,  !,'.]  Earnest 
supplication. 

With  percing  wordes  and  pittifuU  implore. 

Spenser , E.  Q.,  II.  v.  37. 

irnplorer  (im-plor'  er),  n.  One  who  implores, 
imploringly  (im-plor'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
★ploring  manner. 

implosion  (im-plo'zhon),  n.  [<  in- 2 + -plosion, 
after  explosion,  q.  v.  Cf.  ML.  implodere,  put 
on  with  clapping,  inflict.]  A sudden  collapse 
or  bursting  inward : opposed  to  explosion.  [Re- 
cent.] 

What  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  ingeniously  characterized 
as  an  implosion:  the  pressure  having  apparently  been 
resisted  until  it  could  no  longer  be  borne,  and  the  whole 
having  been  disintegrated  at  the  same  moment. 

Library  Mag.,  April,  1880. 

imployt,  imploymentt.  Obsolete  variants  of 
employ , employment. 

impluinedf  (im-plomd'),  a.  [<  in- 3 4 -plumed.’] 
Plumeless;  deprived  of  plumes  or  feathers. 

At  which  sad  sight,  this  poor  implumed  crew 

Stand  faintly  trembling  in  their  sovereign’s  view. 

Draytori,  The  Owl. 

implumoust  (im-plo'mus),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
implume;  < L.  implumis,  inplumis,  without  fea- 
thers, < ira-priv.  + pluma,  feathers:  see  plume.] 
TJnfeathered;  featherless, 
implunget,  v.  t.  See  emplunge. 
impluvium  (im-plo'vi-um), pi.  impluvia  (-a). 
*[L.,  also  inpluvium , < impluere , inpluere,  rain 
into,  < in,  in,  + pluere,  rain:  see  pluvious.]  In 
ancient  Roman  bouses,  a basin  to  receive  the 


implicazione , < L.  implica tio(n-),  inplicatio(n-), 
an  entwining,  entanglement,  intermixing,  < im- 
plicare, inplicare , pp.  implicatus,  inplicatus,  en- 
twine, implicate:  see  implicate,  v.]  1.  The  act 
of  implicating,  or  the  state  of  being  implicated ; 
involution ; entanglement. 

Jesus  “made  a whip  of  cords,”  to  represent  and  to 
chastise  the  implications  and  enfol  dings  of  sin. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  153. 

2.  That  which  is  implied  but  not  expressed; 


tion;  virtually. 

He  that  denies  this  [the  providence  of  God]  doth  im- 
plicitly deny  his  existence.  Bentley. 

Their  rights  have  not  been  expressly  or  implicitly  al- 
lowed. Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

2.  Trustfully;  without  question,  doubt,  or  hesi- 
tation. 

Mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey. 

Burke , Speech  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Poll,  1774. 


l inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  what  is  implicitness  (im-plis'it-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

s* ^ J being  implicit  ; the  state  of  trusting  without 

reserve. 

impliedly  (im-pli'ed-li),  adv.  By  implication ; 
so  as  to  imply ; virtually. 

If  a gentleman  at  the  servant’s  request  sends  for  a phy- 
sician, he  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill  unless  he 
. . . expressly  or  impliedly  engages  to  be  answerable. 

implicative  (lm  pli-ka-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  impli-  imploration  (im-plo-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

cate  + -we.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  implicate  or  to  v Oration  = Sn.  imoloracuin  L ~ ‘ ' 


said  or  observed. 

Paint  a body  well. 

You  paint  a soul  by  implication. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh, 
The  protest  of  Luther,  when  its  logical  implications  are 
unfolded,  involves  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  each  in- 
dividual to  decide  for  himself  what  theological  doctrines 
he  can  or  can  not  accept.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  265. 


A , impluvium ; B,  compluvium. 


n.  [==  P’.  im- 
ploration = Sp.  imploracidn  = Pg.  imploragao 
= It.  implorazione , < L.  imploratio(n-),  inplo- 
ratio(n -),  < implorare,  inplorare,  implore:  see 
implore.]  The  act  of  imploring;  earnest  sup- 
plication. 

Wicked  hearts  . . . doe  all  they  can  to  avoid  the  eyes 
of  His  displeased  justice,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it  by  col- 
ours of  dissimulation,  they  will  doe  it  by  imploration  of 
shelter.  Bp.  Hall,  Jeroboam’s  Wife. 


„ 1 implicate 

imply;  pertaining  to  implication. 

Considering  of  the  . . . offensive  passages  in  his  book 
(which,  being  written  in  very  obscure  and  implicative 
phrases,  might  well  admit  of  doubtful  interpretation), 
they  found  the  matters  not  to  he  so  evil  as  at  first  they 
seemed.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  147. 

In  the  Rationalistic  philosophy,  ...  as  we  find  it  in 
Leibnitz,  “the  implicative  nature  of  thought”  . . . may 
be  said  to  be  preserved.  Mind,  IX.  444. 

II.  f n.  A thing  of  hidden  meaning ; a state-  i^Pl°ra^ort  (im-plor  a-tqr),  n.  [_  F.  implora - 
ment  or  writing  implying  something  different  ^euT„~r.i impl°rador  ==  It.  tmploratore,  < L. 
from  its  literal  meaning.  ["Rare.]  as7  **  rmplorator,  < implorare,  inplorare,  pp.  im- 

plor  atus,  mjHoratus, implore : see  implore.]  One 
who  implores  or  entreats. 

Do  not  believe  his  vows ; for  they  are  brokers ; 

Not  of  the  eye  which  their  investments  show. 

But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
a.  [<  implore  + 


When  I remember  me  that  this  Eglogue  . . . was  con- 
ceiued  by  Octavian  the  Emperour  to  be  written  to  the 
honour  of  1'ollio,  a citizen  of  Home,  and  of  no  great  nobili- 
tie,  the  same  was  misliked  againe  as  an  implicatiue,  no- 
thing decent  nor  proportionable  to  Pollio  his  fortunes 
and  calling.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  126, 


adv. 


implicatively  ( im  'pli-ka-tiv-li ), 
plication.  [Rare.] 

In  revealing  the  confession  of  these  men,  it  is  implica- 
tively  granted,  their  fault  was  not  then  to  he  punished, 
and  so  it  appears  no  fault. 

Sir  O.  Buck,  Hist.  Eich.  III.  (1646),  p.  102. 
implicit  (im-plis'it),  a.  [=  P.  implicate  = Sp. 
impliato  = Pg.  It.  implicito,  < L.  implicitus, 
inplicitus,  later  pp.  of  implicare,  inplicare,  in- 
fold, involve,  entangle:  see  implicate,  v.]  1. 

Infolded;  entangled.  [Rare.] 


By  im-  imploratory  (im-plor'a-to-ri), 

- atory .]  Earnestly  supplicating;"  imploring; 
entreating. 

That  long  exculpatory  imploratory  letter. 

Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  vii. 
implore  (im-plor'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  implored, 
ppr.  imploring.  [Formerly  also  emplore;  = P. 
irnplorer  = Sp.  Pg.  implorar  = It.  implorare,  < L. 
implorare,  inplorare,  invoke  with,  tears,  beseech, 
< in,  in,  on,  upon,  + plorare,  ery  out,  weep.  Cf. 
deplore .]  I,  trails,  1.  To  call  upon  in  suppli- 


rain-water,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium 
or  hall,  below  the  compluvium  or  open  space 
in  the  roof.  See  atrium  and  compluvium. 

The  atrium  contained  a large  quadrangular  tank  or  im- 
pluvium. ...  On  the  west  side  of  the  impluvium , below 
the  step  of  the  tablinum,  the  pavement  represented  five 
rows  of  squares. 

Baring-Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1884),  p.  342. 
imply  (iin-pli'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  implied,  ppr. 
implying.  [<  ME.  implien,  emplien,  < OP.  as  if 
*emplier,  var.  of  empleier,  employer,  < L.  impli- 
care, infold,  involve : see  implicate.  Ct.  employ, 
a doublet  of  imply,  and  see  ply,  apply,  reply.] 
It.  To  infold ; inclose ; inwrap. 

The  wateres  imedlyd  wrappeth  or  implieth  many  fortu- 
nel  happis  or  maneres  [tr.  L.  mistaque  fortuitos  iinplicet 
unda  modos].  Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  meter  1. 

Striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tyes, 
Him8e]fe  in  streighter  bands  too  rash  implyes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xL  23. 
And  as  a poplar,  shot  aloft,  set  by  a river  side, 

In  moist  edge  of  a mightie  fenne  his  head  in  curls  implide, 
But  all  his  body  plaine  and  smooth.  Chaprman , Iliad,  iv. 

2.  To  contain  by  implication ; include  virtual- 
ly ; involve ; signify  or  import  by  fair  inference 
or  deduction ; hence,  to  express  indirectly ; in- 
sinuate. ^ ’ 

Your  smooth  eulogium,  to  one  crown  addrest. 

Seems  to  imply  a censure  on  the  rest. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  92. 

Whoever  wishes  to  imply , in  any  piece  of  writing,  the  ab- 
sence of  everything  agreeable  and  inviting,  calls  it  a ser- 
mon*  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iiL 


imply 

Self-knowledge  does  not  come  as  a matter  of  course ; it 
implies  an  effort  and  a work. 

J.  11.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  49. 
All  necessity  for  external  force  implies  a morbid  state. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  25. 
Doctrine  of  implied  powers,  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  govern- 
ment by  implication  powers  in  addition  to  those  expressly 
defined  in  it.— Implied  allegiance.  See  allegiance,  l. 
— Implied  contract.  See  contract.— Implied  discord, 
in  music , a harmonic  interval  which  is  not  in  itself  disso- 
nant, but  which  forms  part  of  a dissonant  chord,  as  a minor 
third  in  a diminished  seventh  chord. — Implied  interval, 
in  figured  bass,  an  interval  not  indicated,  but  | 

understood,  as  where  the  third  is  implied  by  ^ _ 

the  indicated  sixth.  See  figure.—  Implied  ~ 

malice,  trust,  warranty,  etc.  See  the  6 

nouns.  = Syn.  2.  Imply,  Involve.  The  der- 
ivation of  these  words— folding  and  rolling  one  thing 
into  another— is  not  particularly  helpful  in  showing  the 
difference  between  them.  When  a thing  is  implied,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  used  or  the  acts  per- 
formed ; when  a thing  is  involved,  its  connection  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  things  in  question  cannot  be  separated. 
What  is  implied  precedes  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  is 
generally  a thing  left  unspoken  but  understood  ; what  is 
involved  follows  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  must  be  done 
or  suffered.  An  action  implies  ability  or  preparation,  and 
involves  consequences.  The  act  of  signing  an  enlistment- 
roll  implies  that  one  is  of  age  and  otherwise  legally  able 
to  enlist ; it  involves  the  necessity  of  obeying  orders,  en- 
during hardships,  and  incurring  risks. 

Experience  implies  failure,  not  failure  every  time,  but 
failure  one  or  more  times,  and  the  history  of  business 
proves  that  this  implication  is  fully  justified  by  fact. 

L.  F.  Ward , Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  560. 
It  [feudalism]  involved  the  presence  on  the  soil  of  a large 
mass  of  men  who  had  almost  no  rights. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 8. 

impnet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hymn, 
Chaucer. 

impocket  (im-pok'et),  v.  t . [<  in-Z  + pocket.] 

To  put  in  the  pocket.  [Bare.] 

There  he  sat,  hands  impocketed. 

M.  Betham-Edwards,  Next  of  Kin — Wanted,  xxiii. 

impoisont,  impoisonerf,  etc.  Same  as  empoi- 
son, etc. 

impolarilyt  (im-po'lar-i-li),  adv.  [<  in-3  + 
polary  + - ly 2.]  Not  in  the  direction  of  the 
poles. 

Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a more  vigorous  load- 
stone, it  will  in  a short  time  exchange  its  poles. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

impolarizable  (im-po'lar-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ polarizable.']  Not  subject  to  polarization: 
sometimes  said  of  a voltaic  battery. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Cloris  Baudet’s  so-called  impo- 
larizable battery. 

E.  Hospitaller,  Electricity  (trans.),  p.  240. 

impolicy  (im-pol'i-si),  n.  [<  in-3  + policy1. 
Ci.  F.  impolice,  indecorum,  want  of  policy.] 
The  quality  of  being  impolitic ; inexpediency ; 
unsuitable  ness  to  the  end  proposed  or  to  be  de- 
sired : as,  the  impolicy  of  a measure  or  a course 
of  action. 

Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him  [Charles  II.], 
with  no  less  cruelty  than  impolicy,  made  the  people  of  that 
country  desperate.  Mallett,  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  Pref. 

The  extreme  impolicy  of  the  course  which  was  adopted 
was  abundantly  shown  by  the  event. 

Leclcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

impolisliedt  (im-pol'isht),  a.  [<  in-3  + pol- 
ished. Cf.  impolite.']  Unpolished;  crude. 
These  impolished  leaves  of  mine. 

Nash , Unfortunate  Traveller  (1593). 
In  hopes  also  of  a short  vacation  for  the  consummation 
of  my  Malayan  grammar,  I humbly  beg  the  return  of  that 
impolished  specimen.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  614. 

impolite  (im-po-lit'),  a.  [=  F.  impoli  = Pg. 
impolido , < L.  impolitus , inpolitus , unpolished, 
rough,  unrefined,  < in-  priv.  + politus,  polished : 
see  polite.]  If.  Unpolished;  unfinished. 

To  your  honour’s  hands,  as  the  great  patron  of  languages 
and  arts,  this  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan 
dialect  presumeth  to  make  its  submissive  addresses. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  614. 

2.  Unpolished  in  manner ; not  polite;  ill-man- 
nered ; rude ; uncivil. 

The  vain  egotism  that  disregards  others  is  shown  in  va- 
rious impolite  ways.  Eclectic  Mag.,  XXVI.  501. 

impolitely  (im-po-llt'li),  adv . In  an  impolite 
manner;  uncivilly;  rudely, 
impoliteness  (im-po-llt'nes),  n.  Incivility; 
rudeness. 

The  impoliteness  of  his  manners  seemed  to  attest  his 
sincerity.  Chesterfield. 

impolitic  (im-pol'i-tik),  a.  [=  F.  impolitique  = 
Sp.  impolitico  = Pg.  It.  impolitico , impolitic ; as 
in-3  4-  politic .]  Not  politic;  not  conforming 
to  or  in  accordance  with  good  policy ; inexpe- 
dient ; injudicious : as,  an  impolitic  ruler,  law, 
or  measure. 

In  effect,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  and  impolitick 
of  all  things,  unequal  taxation. 

Burke , A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 
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It  is  always  an  impolitic  thing  to  impose  on  a great 
power  conditions  so  ignominious  and  dishonouring  as  to 
produce  enduring  resentment.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

unpolitical!  (im-po-lit'i-kal),  a.  [As  impolitic 
+ - al .]  Impolitic. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  Crusades 
were  neither  so  unjustifiable,  so  impolitical,  nor  so  unhap- 
py in  their  consequences,  as  the  superficial  readers  of  His- 
tory are  habituated  to  esteem  them. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens's  Lusiad,  vii.,  notes. 

impoliticallyt  (im-po-lit'i-kal-i),  adv.  Impoli- 
ticly. 

impoliticly  (im-pol'i-tik-li),  adv.  In  an  impoli- 
tic manner;  without  policy  or  expediency ; un- 
wisely ; indiscreetly.  Tooke. 
impoliticness  (im-pol'i-tik-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  impolitic. 

imponderability  (im-pon//d6r-a-bil'i-ti),  n. 

[=  F.  imponderabiliM  = It.  imponderability ; as 
imponderable  + -ity:  see  -bility.]  The  quality 
of  being  imponderable. 

imponderable  (im-pon'der-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [= 

F.  imponderable  = Sp.  imponderable  = Pg.  im- 
ponderavel  = It.  imponderabile ; as  in-3  + pon- 
derable.] I.  a.  Not  ponderable;  not  capable 
of  being  weighed ; without  gravity. 

No  one  wave  of  this  imponderable  medium  [ether]  can 
give  the  requisite  motion  to  this  atom  of  ponderable  mat- 
ter. H.  Spencer,  i’rin.  of  Biol.,  § 13. 

Spirit,  which  floods  all  substances  with  its  life,  is  the  sol- 
vent force  quickening  the  imponderable  essences. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  129. 

II.  n.  In  physics,  a thing  which  has  no  weight : 
a term  formerly  applied  to  heat,  light,  electri- 
city, and  magnetism,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  material  substances,  and  still  used 
of  the  hypothetical  universal  medium,  ether, 
imponderableness  (im-pon'der-a-bl-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  imponderable, 
imponderoust  (im-pon'der-us),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
ponderous.]  Not  ponderous;  imponderable. 

If  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects  by  imponderous 
and  invisible  emissions,  it  maybe  unjust  to  deny  the  pos- 
sible efficacy  of  gold  in  the  lion-omission  of  weight,  or  de- 
perdition of  any  ponderous  particles. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

imponderousnesst  (im-pon'der-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  imponderous. 
imponet  (im-pon'),  v.  t.  [=  Sp.  imponer  = Pg. 
impor=  It.  imporre,  imponere , < L.  imponere,  in- 
ponere,  pp.  impositus,  inpositus,  put,  place,  lay, 
or  set  in  or  upon,  set  over,  give  to,  < in,  on, 
upon,  + ponere,  put,  place : see  ponent.  Cf.  im- 
pose.] To  lay  upon ; lay  as  a stake  or  wager. 

The  king,  sir,  hath  waged  witli  him  six  Barbary  horses ; 
against  the  which  he  has  imponed,  as  I take  it,  six  French 
rapiers  and  poniards.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

imponent  (im-po'nent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  impo- 
nen(t-)s,  inponen(t-)s , ppr.  of  imponere,  inponere, 
impone,  lay  on : see  impone.]  I.  a.  Imposing; 
competent  to  impose,  as  an  obligation.  [Rare.] 
Were  there  no  Church,  . . . moral  duties  would  still  he 
associated  with  the  imagination  of  an  imponent  authority, 
whose  injunctions  they  would  be  supposed  to  be,  though 
the  authority  might  be  single  instead  of  twofold. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 323. 

II.  n.  One  who  imposes;  one  who  enjoins 
or  prescribes.  [Rare.] 

Having  previously  discarded  the  imagination  of  Church 
or  King  or  Divine  Lawgiver  as  iinponents  of  duty. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 323. 

impoof  (im-pof'),  n.  [S.  African;  also  impoofo, 
impoofoo.]  The  South  African  eland  or  canna ; 
the  so-called  elk  of  the  Cape,  Antilope  oreas 
(Pallas),  now  Oreas  canna.  See  eland. 
impoon  (im-pon'),  m.  [S.  African.]  Theduyker 
or  diving-buck  of  South  Africa,  Cephaloplius 
mergens.  See  cut  under  Cephaloplius. 
impoort  (im-por'),  v.  t.  [<  ire-2  4-  poor.  Cf. 
empover,  impoverish.]  To  impoverish.  W. 
Browne. 

impopulart  (im-pop'fi-lar),  a.  [=  F.  impopu- 
laire  = Sp.  Pg.  impopuldr  = It.  impopolare;  as 
in-3  + popular.]  Unpopular.  Bolingbroke. 
imporosity  (im-po-ros'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  imporo- 
site;  as  imporous  + -iiy.]  Want  of  porosity; 
extreme  compactness  or  denseness  in  texture. 

The  porosity  or  imporosity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts, 
and  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  pores. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 846. 

imporous  (im-po'rus),  a.  [<  in-3  + porous.] 
Destitute  of  pores;  extremely  close  or  com- 
pact; solid. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plum  down  with  equal 
velocity,  as  according  to  their  doctrine  they  ought  to  do, 
being  all  perfectly  solid  and  imporous,  . . . they  would 
never  the  one  overtake  the  other. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

import  (im-port'),  v.  [=  OF.  emporter,  impor- 
ter y carry,  F.  emporter}  carry  away,  prevail,  i/m- 


importable 

porter,  import,  matter,  signify ; also,  more  re- 
cently, in  the  lit.  sense  of  the  L.,  introduce, 
import,  = Sp.  Pg.  importar  = It.  importare,  sig- 
nify, express,  < L.  importare,  inportare,  bring 
in,  introduce  from  abroad,  bring  about,  occa- 
sion, cause,  < in,  in,  + portare,  carry:  s eeport3. 
Of.  export,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bring  from 
without ; introduce  from  abroad ; especially,  to 
bring  from  a foreign  country,  or  from  another 
state,  into  one’s  own  country  or  state : opposed 
to  export : as,  to  import  wares  and  merchandise. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 

Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iv.  596. 
From  Greece  they  [the  Latins]  derived  the  measures  of 
their  poetry,  and,  indeed,  aU  of  poetry  that  can  be  im- 
ported. Macaulay,  History. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  extensively  imported  into  Cork. 

Pncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  406. 
Hence  — 2.  To  bring  or  introduce  from  one  use, 
connection,  or  relation  into  another : as,  to  im- 
port irrelevant  matter  into  a discussion. 

There  is  also  such  a thing  as  a consciousness  of  the  ulti- 
mate unity  of  all  pursuits  that  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  man,  which  may  import  a certain  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  into  the  devotion  with  which  the  scholar  or  ar- 
tist applies  himself  to  his  immediate  object. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 148. 

3.  To  bear  or  convey  in  meaning  or  implica- 
tion ; signify ; mean ; denote  ; betoken. 

His  [God’s]  commanding  those  things  to  be  which  are, 
and  to  be  in  such  sort  as  they  are,  . . . importeth  the  es- 
tablishment of  nature's  law.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  3. 

The  message  imported  that  they  should  deliver  up  their 
arms.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  92. 

Pan,  as  the  name  imports,  represents  the  universe. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

4.  To  be  of  importance,  interest,  or  conse- 
quence to;  concern;  have  a bearing  upon. 

Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  2. 
All  Men  know  there  is  nothing  imports  this  Island  more 
than  Trade.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  52. 

In  these  four  sciences,  Logic,  Morals,  Criticism,  and 
Politics,  is  comprehended  almost  everything  which  it  can 
any  way  import  us  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Hume,  Human  Nature,  Int. 
You  never  will  know  the  two  things  in  the  world  that 
import  you  the  most  to  know.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  406. 

ii.  intrans.  To  have  significance ; be  of  im- 
portance. 

It  is  the  depth  at  which  we  live,  and  not  at  all  the  sur- 
face extension,  that  imports. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days,  p.  164. 

import  (im'port),  n.  [=  OF.  emport,  a carrying 
away,  influence,  favor,  importance ; from  the 
verb : see  import , v.]  1 . That  which  is  import- 

ed or  brought  from  without  or  from  abroad ; 
especially,  merchandise  brought  into  one  coun- 
try from  another:  usually  in  the  plural:  op- 
posed to  export. 

I take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to,  these 
conquests,  as  the  measure  of  these  advantages  which  we 
derived  from  them.  Burke,  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality, 

Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  come  among  these  objects  heretofore, 

Were,  in  the  main,  of  mood  less  tender. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iv. 

2.  The  intrinsic  meaning  conveyed  by.  any- 
thing; the  significance  borne  by,  or  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  drawn  from,  an  event,  action, 
speech,  writing,  or  the  like;  purport;  bearing: 
as,  the  import  of  one’s  conduct. 

The  oath  of  the  President  contains  three  words,  all  of 
equal  import:  that  is,  that  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1834. 
Ha  ! how  the  murmur  deepens  ! I perceive 
And  tremble  at  its  dreadful  import.  Bryant,  Earth. 

3.  Importance;  consequence;  moment. 

I will  propound  to  your  learned  imitation  those  men  of 
import  that  haue  laboured  with  credit  in  this  laudable 
kinde  of  Translation.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  3. 
And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain’d  you  from  your  wife. 

Sliak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
Such  idle  Themes  no  more  can  move, 

Nor  any  thing  but  what’s  of  high  Import. 

Congreve,  Paraphrase  upon  Horace,  I.  xix.  2. 
=Syn.  2.  Sense,  gist,  tenor,  substance. 

importable1  (im-por'ta-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  empor - 
table,  that  can  he  carried  away;  as  import  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  imported. 
importable2t  (im-por'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  import- 
able, inportable,  < OF.  importable  = Sp.  (obs.) 
importable  = Pg.  importavel  = It.  importable, 
importevole,  < LL.  importabilis,  inportabilis,  that 
cannot  be  borne,  insupportable,  < L.  in-  priv. 
+ LL.  portabilis,  that  can  be  borne  : see  port- 
able.] Unbearable;  not  to  be  endured  or  car- 
ried out. 


importable 

This  storie  is  seyd  nat  for  that  wyves  sholde 
Folwen  Grisild  as  in  humilitee, 

For  it  were  importable,  though  they  wolde. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  1068. 
Burdons  that  ben  importable 
On  folkes  shuldris  thinges  they  couchen 
That  they  nyl  with  her  fyngris  touchen. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6904. 
The  tempest  would  be  importable  if  it  beat  always  upon 
him  from  all  sides.  Life  of  Firmin,  p.  80. 

importablenesst  (im-por'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unendurable. 

But  when,  by  time  and  continuance,  the  mind  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  though  the  yoke  be  the  same,  yet  it  finds  no 
such  severity  and  importableness  in  it. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Preparative  against  Affliction. 

importance  (im-p6r'tans),  n.  [=  F.  impor- 
tance = Sp.  Pg.  importancia  = It.  importanza , < 
ML.  importantia,  importance,  < L.  importances , 
inportan{t-)s,  important:  see  important .]  1. 
The  quality  of  having  much  import  or  mo- 
ment; consequence;  concernment;  momen- 
tousness. 

Their  priests  were  next  in  dignity  to  the  King,  and  of 
his  Counsell  in  all  businesses  of  importance. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  81. 
Not  a question  of  words  and  names,  as  Gallio  thought 
It,  but  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world. 

Stilling  feet,  Works,  II.  i. 
This  accident  of  noblesse  was  a matter  of  curious  and 
exceptional  importance  at  this  Court  [that  of  Louis  XVII  I.  ], 
which  was  itself  an  accident.  H.  Adams,  Gallatin,  iv.  563. 

2.  Personal  consequence  or  consideration; 
standing;  dignity;  social  or  public  position. 

Thy  own  importance  know, 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 

Pope,  11.  of  the  L.,  i.  35. 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great, 

And  his  importance  of  such  weight. 

That  all  around,  in  all  that's  done, 

Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone. 

Cowper,  The  Retired  Cat. 

3.  Pretentiousness;  pompousness:  as, he  walk- 
ed in  with  an  air  of  great  importance . — 4f.  Sig- 
nificance; meaning;  import. 

The  wisest  beholder  . . . could  not  say  if  the  impor- 
tance were  joy  or  sorrow.  * ~ 

5t.  A matter  of  weight  or  moment. 

A cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel,  . . . 

To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near. 

On  deep  importances  repair. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  110. 
6f.  [Cf.  important , 3.]  Importunity;  urgency. 
Heywood. 

Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby’s  great  importance. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

The  shortness  of  time,  and  this  said  bringer’s  impor- 
tance is  only  the  let  [that]  I neither  send  you  spectacles, 
the  price  of  the  Paraphrases,  nor  thanks  for  your  cheese. 

J.  Bradford , Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  6. 

importancyt  (im-por' tan-si), 
tance : see  -cy.]  Importance. 

We  consider 

The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

important  (im-p6r'tant),  a.  [<  F.  important 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  importante , < ML.  importan(t-)s , 
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portation. 

made  only  at  ports  of  entry  constituted  by  law.  All  goods~ 
wares,  and  merchandise  so  imported  must  be  entered  at  a 
custom-house  by  presenting  a bill  of  lading,  a statutory 
declaration  of  the  importer  describing  the  goods,  and  an 
invoice  which,  if  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  in  value, 
must  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  United  States  consul 
at  the  port  or  place  of  exportation.  Entry  may  be  made 
by  an  authorized  agent  or  attorney  if  the  importer  is  sick 
or  absent.  If  the  goods  are  free  of  duty,  a permit  to  de- 
liver is  issued  subject  to  official  inspection  and  verification 
of  the  goods.  If  the  goods  are  dutiable,  the  duties  are 
estimated  at  the  custom-house  and  paid  in  United  States 
coin  or  equivalent  government  notes,  and  an  order  is  is- 
sued to  send  at  least  one  package  out  of  every  ten  to  the 
appraiser’s  stores  for  examination,  the  importer  being  per- 
mitted to  take  the  residue  under  bond  to  produce  them  if 
calledupon  to  do  so  within  a specified  time.  Goods  which 
are  reported  by  the  appraiser  to  the  collector  as  being 
undervalued  are  subject  to  duty  on  the  excess  value,  if 
the  duty  is  ad  valorem,  and  are  subject  to  additional  duty 
on  the  whole  appraised  value,  varying  according  to  the 
percentage  of  excess  value,  as  a penalty.  If  the  appraised 
value  exceeds  the  declared  value  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.,  the  entry  shall  be  deemed  presumptively  fraudulent 
and  the  goods  seized.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  on  ques- 
tions of  value  and  protest  made  on  questions  of  classifica- 
tion to_  one  of  the  United  States  general  appraisers  and 
from  him  to  a board  of  three  United  States  general  ap- 
praisers, whose  decision  is  final  on  questions  of  value. 
Goods  may  be  warehoused  in  bond  for  three  years  and 
may  be  withdrawn  within  that  time  on  payment  of  duty, 
or  for  bonded  transportation,  or  export  without  payment 
of  duty.  A drawback  or  refund  of  duty,  less  one  per  cent., 
may  lie  obtained  upon  the  exportation  from  a bonded 
warehouse  of  goods  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  and  up- 
on the  exportation  of  goods  manufactured  from  material 
on  which  import  duty  has  been  paid,  subject  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Goods 
may  be  transported  in  bond,  without  appraisement,  im- 


importunity 


importunet  (.m-p  fr-tun' or  im-pSr'tto),  a.  and 
n.  [<  ML.  importune,  < OP.  (also  P.)  importun 
— Sp-  Pg-  It.  importuno,  < L.  importunus,  inpor- 
tunus,  unfit,  unsuitable,  troublesome,  rude,  un- 
mannerly, orig.  without  access,  < in-  priv.  + 
portus,  access,  a harbor:  see  port?.  Cf.  the  op- 
posite opportune .]  I.  a.  1.  Unseasonable;  in- 
opportune; untimely. 

I trow  I haue  this  day  done  you  much  tribulation  with 
my  importune  obiections  ot  very  title  substance. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  53. 

The  musical  airs  which  one  entertains  with  most  de- 
liglitful  transports  to  another  are  importune. 

Glanville,  V anity  of  Dogmatizing,  xiii. 
Further  way 

It  [the  stroke]  made,  and  on  his  hacqueton  did  lyte, 
The  which  dividing  with  importune  sway, 

It  seizd  in  his  right  side.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  38. 

2.  Importunate. 

Oft  they  did  lament  his  lucklesse  state, 

And  often  blame  the  too  importune  fate 
That  heapd  on  him  so  many  wrathfull  wrealces. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  16. 

Pru.  Flies  are  busy. 

Lady  F.  Nothing  more  troublesome, 

Or  importune.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 

What  doth  not  importune  labour  overcome? 

Foxe  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  108). 
II.  n.  An  importunate  person;  one  offen- 
sively persistent. 

In  Spaine  it  is  thought  very  vndecent  for  a Courtier  to 
craue,  supposing  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  importune. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  24S. 


mediately  from  the  importing  vessel  at  the  port  of  first  importune  (im-pdr-tun',  formerly  also  im-por'- 
SfcT°eOth-rP0rtSO1  entry  designated  by  the  Secretary  tun),  V, ; pret.  and  pp.  importuned,  ppr.  impor- 
: asuly’  tuning.  _ [<  I1,  importuner  = Sp.  Pg.  importu - 


2.  One  who  or  tbat  wbicb  is  brought  from 
abroad;  a person  or  thing  brought  into  one 
country  from  another : as,  the  coachman  was 
a recent  importation ; this  umbrella  is  an  im- 
portation. [Colloq.] — 3f.  The  act  of  carrying 
or  conveying;  conveyance. 

The  instruments  of  the  vital  faculty  which  serve  for  im- 
portation  and  reception  of  the  blood. 

J.  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  239. 
Shak;  w.  T.,  V.  2.  importer  (im-por'ter),  n.  One  who  imports ; a 
merchant  or  other  person,  or  a corporate  body, 
by  or  for  whom  goods  are  brought  from  another 
country  or  state : opposed  to  exporter. 
importless],  a.  [<  import  + -less.]  Without 
import;  of  no  weight  or  consequence. 

Matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

importrayt,  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + portray. ] To  por- 
tray; depict. 

Whome  Philautus  is  now  with  all  colours  importrayinq 
in  ye  Table  of  his  hart. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  311. 

r a q i/nmnr  importunablet  (im-por-tu'na-bl),  a.  [<  impor- 
L-A.S  impor-  iune  + _aUe^  Insupportable;  onerous. 

ImportunaMe  burdens.  Sir  T.  More. 

importunacy  (im-por'tni-na-si),  n,  [<  impor- 
tunate) + - cy. ] The  quality  of  being  impor- 
tunate; importunity;  urgent  solicitation  or 
pressure. 

a.  [<  ML.  im- 

portunatus,  pp.  of  importunari,  importune : see 
importune,  v.  According  to  the  sense  in  E., 
the  form  should  be  *importunant,  < ML.  impor- 


important,  momentous,  prop.  ppr.  of  L.  impor-  importunate  (im-pdr'tu-nat) 
tare,  mportare,  bring  m,  introduce,  ML.  (Rom.)  ■ -■ 

signify,  express : see  import.]  1.  Of  much  im- 
port ; bearing  weight  or  consequence ; momen- 
tous; grave;  significant. 


The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 

The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  Addison,  Cato,  i. 1. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  ideas  is  only 
less  important  than  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  goods.  H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  160. 

2.  Consequential;  pretentious;  pompous:  as, 
an  important  manner. — 3f.  [Appar.  confused 
with  importunate.  Cf.  importunate,  1.]  Impor- 
tunate; eager;  pressing. 

If  the  prince  he  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure 
in  everything.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

importantly  (im-p6r'tant-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
important  manner;  weightily;  forcibly. 

It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 

Behold  their  quarter’d  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy’d  importantly  as  now, 

That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 

To  know  from  whence  we  are.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

2.  Pompously.— 3f.  Importunately. 


tunan(t-)s , ppr.] 
or  pressing;  vexatiously  persistent;  pertina- 
cious. 

They  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  clamour  of  an  impor- 
tunate suitor.  Smalridge. 

In  fancy  leave  this  maze  of  dusty  streets, 

For  ever  shaken  by  the  importunate  jar 
Of  commerce.  Bryant,  A Rain-Dream. 

I am  not  without  anxiety  lest  I appear  to  be  importu- 
nate in  thus  recalling  your  attention  to  a subject  upon 
which  you  have  so  recently  acted. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  438. 

2f.  Troublesome;  vexatious. 


nar  = It.  impor  tun  are,  < ML.  importunari,  be 
troublesome,  < L.  importunus,  troublesome:  see 
importune,  a.']  I.  tram.  1.  To  press  or  harass 
with  solicitation;  ply  or  beset  with  unremit- 
ting  petitions  or  demands;  crave  or  require 
persistently. 

She  with  great  lamentation,  and  abundance  of  tears, 
importuned  Jupiter  to  restore  her. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi. 
2f.  To  crave  or  require  persistently;  beg  for 
urgently. 

All  this  is  no  sound  reason  to  importune 
My  leave  for  thy  departure. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  L 1. 

3f.  To  annoy;  irritate;  molest. 

Of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Eugenius  the  Fourth 
was  the  last  pope  expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  last  who  was  impor- 
tuned by  the  presence  of  a Roman  emperor. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  lxx. 

4f.  [A  false  use,  by  confusion  with  import .] 
To  import;  signify;  mean. 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles,  as  he  has  redd. 

That  it  importunes  death. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  i.  16. 
= Syn.  1.  Request,  Beg,  Tease  (see  as£l) ; appeal  to,  plead 
with,  beset,  urge,  plague,  worry,  press,  dun. 

ii.  intrans.  To  make  requests  or  demands 
urgently  and  persistently. 

I shall  save  Decorums  if  Sir  Rowland  importunes.  I 
have  a mortal  Terror  at  the  Apprehension  of  offending 
against  Decorums.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 
Creditors  grow  uneasy,  talk  aside, 

Take  counsel,  then  importune  all  at  once. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  154. 


ifcSsss&ssfis  wnasssr'*  * 

Whmt  any  fere  of  God,  or  respect  of  his  honour,  murmure 
or  grudge  of  ye  worlde,  he  would  importunely  pursue  hys 
appetite.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  63. 

The  Palmer  lent  his  eare  unto  the  noyce. 

To  weet  who  called  so  importunely. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  4. 

2.  Inopportunely. 

The  constitutions  that  the  apostles  made  concerning 
deacons  and  widows  are,  with  much  importunity,  but 
very  importunely,  urged  by  the  disciplinarians. 

Bp.  Sanderson. 

a<“sof  this  importuner  (im-p6r-tu'ner),  n.  One  who  im- 
" — - • portunes  or  urges  with  earnestness  and  persis- 

tence. 


tion  = Sp.  imnortdcion  : = importunatort  (im-p6r'tu-na-tqr),  n.  [= 


tion  = Sp.  importdeion  = Pg.  importac&o  = It. 
importazione,  < ML.  * importation),  < L.  impor- 
tare,  inportare,  bring  in:  see  import.']  1.  The 
act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  of  bringing  in 
or  introducing  from  another  country  or  state  : 
as,  the  importation  of  live  stock : opposed  to  ex- 


Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint,  p.  142. 

importunately  (im-p6r'tu-nat-li),  adv.  In  an 
importunate  manner ; with'  persistent  or  ur- 
. gent  solicitation. 

importunateness  (im-por'tu-nat-nes),  n.  Im- 
portunity. 

She  with  more  and  more  importunateness  craved. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sp. 


Pg.  importunador,  < ML7  as  if  *importunator, 
< importunari,  importune:  see  importune.]  An 
importuner. 

Abnegatqrs  and  dispensers  against  the  law  of  God,  but 
tyrannous  importunators  and  exactors  of  their  own. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 


Preclude  your  ears  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational  in- 
novating iniportuners. 

Waterhouse,  Apology  (1653),  p.  187. 

importunity  (im-p6r-tu'ni-ti),  n. ; pi.  importu- 
nities (-tiz).  [<  F.  imporiunite  = Sp.  importu- 

nidad  = Pg.  importunidade  = It.  importunitd,  < 
L.  importunita(t-)s,  inportunita(t-)s,  unsuitable- 
ness, unfitness,  troublesomeness,  < importunus, 
importunus,  unfit,  troublesome : see  importune.] 
If.  Unseasonableness;  inopportunity. 

Euery  thing  hath  its  season,  which  is  called  Oportunitie, 
and  the  vnfltnesse  or  vndecency  of  the  time  is  called  Im- 
portunitie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  274. 


importunity 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  importunate ; per- 
tinacity in  solicitation  or  demand;  persistent 
urgency  or  insistence. 

By  much  Importunity  and  his  own  Presence,  he  got  of 
the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  a hundred  Pounds. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  82. 

Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  importunity  on  this 
subject  distresses  me  extremely. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

Lib’ral  of  their  aid 
To  clam’rous  Importunity  in  rags. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  414. 

The  army  demand  with  importunity  their  arrears  of 
pay.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

imposable  (im-po'za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  imposable; 
as  impose  + -able.]'  1.  Capable  of  being  im- 
posed or  laid  on. — 2f.  Capable  of  being  imposed 
upon  or  taken  advantage  of.  [Rare.] 

If  he  had  been  a dissolute  ranting  man,  as  some  were, 
or  a weak  imposable  wretch,  they  had  liked  him  much 
better.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  54. 

imposableness  (im-po'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  imposable. 
impose  (im-poz'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  imposed , ppr. 
imposing.  [<  F.  imposer,  OF.  imposer,  emposer, 
enposer,  lay  on,  impose,  taking  the  place  of  L. 
imponere , pp.  impo situs,  lay  on,  impose : see  im- 
pone  and pose3,  and  cf.  appose 1,  compose , depose , 
etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  on,  or  set  on;  put, 
place,  or  deposit : as,  to  impose  the  hands  in  or- 
dination or  confirmation.  [Obsolete  or  archaic 
except  in  this  use.] 

Cakes  of  salt  and  barley  [she]  did  impose 
Within  a wicker  basket.  Chapman , Odyssey,  iv. 

He  sprinkleth  upon  the  altar  milk,  then  imposeth  the 
honey.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  4. 

Bishops  had  a power  of  imposing  hands,  for  collating  of 
orders,  which  presbyters  have  not. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  194. 

2.  To  lay  as  a burden,  or  something  to  be 
borne  or  endured;  levy,  inflict,  or  enforce, 
as  by  authority,  power,  or  influence : as,  to  im- 
pose taxes  or  penalties ; to  impose  one’s  opin- 
ions upon  others. 

In  the  Sound  also  there  be  some  extraordinary  Duties 
imposed , whereat  all  Nations  begin  to  murmur. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  4. 

If  laws  be  imposed  upon  us  without  our  personal  or  im- 
plied consent,  we  cannot  be  accounted  better  than  slaves. 

Quoted  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  169. 

Each  man,  too,  is  a tyrant  in  tendency,  because  he 
would  impose  his  idea  on  others. 

Emerson , Nominalist  and  Realist. 

The  race  dominant  enough  to  maintain  or  impose  its 
language  usually  more  or  less  maintains  or  imposes  its 
civilization  also.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  44. 

3.  To  obtrude  fallaciously  or  deceitfully;  palm 
off ; pass  off. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit. 

Dryden. 

He  ...  is  either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady, 
whom  he  imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

4.  To  fix  upon;  impute.  [Rare.] 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the 
first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the  second. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

5f.  To  subject  by  way  of  punishment. 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin.  Shak. , Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

6.  In  printing , to  lay  upon  an  imposing-stone 
or  the  bed  of  a press  and  secure  in  a chase,  as 
pages  of  type  or  stereotype  plates.  Pages  or  plates 
constituting  a form  or  sheet  are  imposed  in  such  order 
and  at  such  intervals  that  they  will  appear  in  their  right 
places  and  with  the  desired  margin  when  the  sheet  printed 
► from  them  is  folded. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  lay  or  place  a burden  or 
restraint;  act  with  constraining  effect:  with 
upon  : as,  to  impose  upon  one’s  patience  or  hos- 
pitality. 

It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take 
in  finding  out  of  truth,  nor  again  that,  when  it  is  found, 
it  imposeth  upon  men’s  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  fa- 
vour. Bacon,  Truth  (od.  1887). 

2.  To  practise  misleading  trickery  or  impos- 
ture ; act  with  a delusive  effect : with  upon : as, 
to  impose  upon  one  with  false  pretenses. 

Do  we  hope  to  impose  upon  God,  as  we  sometimes  do 
upon  men,  by  a mere  form  of  godliness,  without  the  pow- 
er of  it?  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

The  Catalogue  alone  of  these  Stamps,  no  bigger  than 
two  small  Almanacks,  cost  me  14  Livres ; so  much  Stran- 
gers are  imposed  upon  by  the  Crafty  Booksellers  of  Rue 
St.  Jaques.  Lister , Journey  to  Paris,  p.  106. 

imposet  (im-poz'),  n.  [<  impose,  v.]  Command; 
injunction. 

According  to  your  ladyship’s  impose, 

I am  thus  early  come.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3. 
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imposer  (im-po'z6r),  n.  One  who  imposes  or 
lays  on ; one  who  enjoins  or  exacts. 

The  imposers  of  these  oaths  might  repent.  I.  Walton. 
imposing  (im-po'zing),  p.  a.  Impressive;  com- 
manding; stately;  striking : as,  an  imposing 
manner. 

Large  and  imposing  edifices  imbosomed  in  the  groves  of 
some  rich  valley.  Bp.  Hobart. 

The  silence  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  immense 
buildings  around  me  were  most  imposing. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  124. 
He  is  almost  always  more  fortunate,  and  sometimes 
powerful  and  imposing.  Ticknor , Span.  Lit.,  I.  220. 

imposingly  (im-po'zing-li),  adv.  In  an  impos- 
ing manner. 

imposingness  (im-po' zing-nos),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  imposing  or  impressive, 
imposing- stone  (im-po'zing-ston),  n.  A slab, 
originally  of  carefully  leveled  stone,  but  now 
often  of  iron,  resting  upon  a frame,  on  which 
pages  of  type  or  stereotype  plates  are  imposed, 
and  on  which  type-correcting  in  the  page  is  done . 
imposing-table  (im-po'zing-ta/bl),  n.  Same  as 
imposing-stone. 

imposition  (im-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  F.  imposition 
= Pr.  emposicio,  impositio  = Sp.  imposicion  = 
Pg.  imposigdo  = It.  imposizione , < L.  imposi- 
tion), i?ipositio(n-)f  a laying  upon,  applica- 
tion, < imponere,  inponere , pp.  impositus , inposi- 
tus , lay  upon:  see  impone,  impose.’]  1.  A pla- 
cing, putting,  or  laying  on:  as,  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  ordination  or  confirmation. 

The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was,  after  they  had 
baptized,  to  add  thereunto  imposition  of  hands  with  effec- 
tual prayer.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66. 

2.  The  act  of  positing  or  fixing;  affixment;  at- 
tachment: with  on  or  upon. 

By  our  apprehension  of  propositions  I mean  our  imposi- 
tion of  a sense  on  the  terms  of  which  they  are  composed. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  7. 

3.  A laying  or  placing  as  a burden  or  obligation; 
the  act  of  levying,  enjoining,  enforcing,  or  in- 
flicting : as,  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  of  laws. 

Disciplined 

Prom  shadowy  types  to  truth;  from  flesh  to  spirit ; 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  304. 

4.  In  printing , the  laying  of  pages  of  type  or 
plates  upon  an  imposing-stone  or  the  bed  of  a 
press,  and  securing  them  in  a chase.  See  im- 
pose, v . t .,  6. — 5.  That  which  is  laid  on,  enjoin- 
ed, levied,  enforced,  or  inflicted,  as  a burden, 
tax,  duty,  or  restriction ; specifically  (in  the 
plural),  m Eng.  hist.,  duties  upon  imports  and 
exports  imposed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

Fortune  layeth  as  heavy  impositions  as  virtue. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  333. 
All  the  commodities  that  go  up  into  the  country,  of 
which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with  impo- 
sitions as  soon  as  they  leave  Leghorn. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  491. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  enriched  by  an  imposition 
on  the  fisheries  and  fur-trade.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 19. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  was  the  question  of  Impo- 
sitions, that  is,  of  the  King’s  right  to  impose  duties  at  will 
upon  exports  and  imports.  E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  120. 

6.  A trick  or  deception;  a fraud;  an  imposture. 
Being  acquainted  with  his  hand,  I had  no  reason  to 

suspect  an  imposition.  Smollett. 

In  none  of  these  [treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
Japan]  do  we  find  as  cunning  devices  of  diplomatic  impo- 
sition. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  410. 

7.  An  exercise  imposed  upon  a student  as  a 
punishment ; a task. 

Literary  tasks,  called  impositions,  or  frequent  compul- 
sive attendances  on  tedious  and  unimproving  exercises  in 
a college  hall.  Warton. 

I may  with  justice 

Accuse  my  want  of  judgment,  to  expect 
He  should  perform  so  hard  an  imposition. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  iv.  1. 
Case  Of  the  impositions.  Same  as  Bates's  case  (which 
see,  under  easel).— Imposition  Of  hands.  See  hand. 

impositive  ( im-poz 'i-tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + positive , 
with  ref.  to  impose.]  Not  positive.  [Rare.] 
He  [the  psychological  speculator]  requires  it  to  be  grant- 
ed that  his  system  is  positive  and  that  yours  is  impositive. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  275. 

impossibility  (im-p o s-i-bil 7 i-ti ) , n. ; pi.  impos- 
sibilities (-tiz).  [=  F.  impossibility  = Pr.  im- 

possibilitat  = Sp.  imposibilidad  = Pg.  impossi- 
bilidade  = It.  impossibility  < LL.  impossibili - 
ta(t-)s,  inpossibilita(t-)s,  < L.  impossibilis,  im- 
possible: see  impossible.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  impossible ; incapability  of  being  or  be- 
ing done. 

They  confound  difficulty  with  impossibility.  South. 
2.  That  which  is  impossible;  that  which  can- 
not be  or  be  done. 


impost 

A poet  without  love  were  a physical  and  metaphysical 
impossibility.  Carlyle,  Burns. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  which  the  Democratic  pro- 
gramme demands  is  a scientific  impossibility,  and  no  laws 
could  accomplish  it.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  39. 

3f.  Helplessness;  impotence. 

When  we  say  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  we  learn  to 
know  our  own  impossibility  and  infirmity. 

Latimer,  Works  (Parker  Soc.),  I.  432. 

impossible  (im-pos'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  im- 
possible, inpossible , < OF.  (also  F.)  impossible  = 
Pr.  impossible,  inpossible  = Sp.  imposible  = Pg. 
impossivel  = It.  impossibile , < L.  impossibilis , in- 
possibilis , not  possible,  < in-  priv.  4-  possibilis, 
possible:  s ee possible.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  possible; 
non-existent  or  false  by  necessity,  (a)  Beyond 
the  strength  or  power  of  the  agent.  (6)  Not  possible  from 
the  nature  of  things  ; contrary  to  a general  principle  or 
law  of  nature  or  of  thought ; that  not  only  is  not,  and 
will  not  exist  or  happen,  under  actual  circumstances, 
but  would  not  be  under  any  circumstances,  within  cer- 
tain limits.  (See  possible.)  The  modes  of  specializing 
these  limits  constitute  the  differences  between  the  vari- 
ations of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  are  often  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  adverbs  applied  to  the  adjective 
impossible,  or  of  the  corresponding  adjectives  applied  to 
the  abstract  noun  impossibility.  If  the  limits  are  the 
widest  possible,  so  that  no  change  either  in  the  facts  or 
laws  of  the  universe  could  make  the  object  spoken  of 
real,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  logically  impossible:  as  A 
that  is  not  A.  So  Berkeley  maintains  that  a thing  not 
thought  of  is  logically  impossible.  If  the  principles  of 
mathematics  would  have  to  be  changed  to  make  the  ob- 
ject real,  it  is  mathematically  impossible : thus,  it  is  mathe- 
matically impossible  to  turn  a closed  bag  inside  out;  but 
if  space  had  four  dimensions,  this  could  be  done.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  imaginaries  are  sometimes  termed  im- 
possible quantities.  By  modern  mathematicians  mathe- 
matical impossibility  is  generally  regarded  as  a higher 
grade  of  physical  impossibility.  If  no  change  of  special 
facts  without  new  laws  of  nature  would  suffice  to  realize 
the  object,  it  is  said  to  be  physically  impossible:  as  a per- 
petual motion.  But  in  a second  sense  this  phrase  means 
beyond  the  strength  or  physical  resources  of  the  agent, 
no  matter  what  efforts  he  might  make : thus,  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  the  Portuguese  to  overrun  and  con- 
quer Africa.  A supposed  action  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  character  of  the  agent  is  said  to  be  morally  im- 
possible. This  phrase  is  also  used  to  mean  ‘ extremely  im- 
probable ’ : thus,  for  a pitched  coin  to  turn  up  heads  and 
tails  alternately  for  a hundred  throws  is  morally  impos- 
sible. 

With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.  Mat.  xix.  26. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  feel  for  a fortress 
on  a remote  frontier  as  he  feels  for  his  own  house. 

Macaulay,  History. 

Of  what  contraries  consists  a man  ! 

Of  what  impossible  mixtures  1 vice  and  virtue. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

Consciousness  itself  is  impossible  apart  from  limit. 

Veitch,  lntrod.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  civ. 

2.  In  law,  in  a stricter  sense,  prevented  only 
by  the  act  of  God  or  a public  enemy.  Whatever  a 
person  binds  himself  by  contract  to  do,  if  not  absurd,  is 
not  regarded  as  impossible  in  this  sense,  if  it  might  be  ac- 
complished by  human  means,  these  obstacles  only  except- 
ed ; and  his  practical  inability  is  not  deemed  to  render  per- 
formance impossible. 

3.  Excessively  odd ; not  to  have  been  imagined ; 
such  as  would  not  have  been  thought  possible : 
as,  she  is  a most  impossible  person;  he  wears 
an  impossible  hat.  [An  affected  French  use.] 

Is  there  a cupola  ship  changed  to  a broadsider,  or  an  un- 
serviceable three-decker  converted  into  an  impossible  frig- 
ate, without  costing  the  nation  the  charge  of  many  Vice- 
roys? Blackwood's  Mag.,  XCVI.  606. 

Impossible  quantity,  in  math.,  an  imaginary  quantity. 
See  imaginary.  = Syn.  Impossible,  Impracticable.  Impos- 
sible means  that  a thing  cannot  be  effected  or  even  sup- 
posed to  be  effected,  being  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically incapable  of  accomplishment;  while  impracticable 
refers  rather  to  a thing  so  hard  to  effect,  by  reason  of  diffi- 
culties, that  its  accomplishment  is  beyond  our  power  and 
practically  out  of  the  question.  Thus,  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  extort  money  from  a miser,  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible; or  the  construction  of  a railway  over  a morass 
may  be  impracticable,  but  not  impossible  if  all  considera- 
tions of  outlay  are  thrown  aside.  It  has  been  said  that 
“nothing  is  impossible,  but  many  things  are  impracti- 
cable." 

n.t  n.  An  impossibility.  Chancer. 
impossibly  (im-pos'i-bli),  adv.  Not  possibly, 
impost  (im'post),  n.  [In  def.  1,  < OP.  impost,  F. 
impdt,  m.  (=  Pg.  imposto,  m.,  It.  imposta,  f.), 
< ML.  impostus,  m.,  imposita,  f.,  a tax  imposed ; 
in  def.  2,  < F.  imposte  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  imposta,  f., 
an  impost  in  arch. ; < L.  impositus,  inpositus, 
pp.  of  imponere,  inponere,  lay  upon,  impose : see 
impone,  impose.']  1.  That  which  is  imposed  or 
levied;  a tax,  tribute,  or  duty;  particularly,  a 
duty  or  tax  laid  by  government  on  goods  im- 
ported; a customs-duty.  To  pr  rent  Interference 
with  national  commerce  by" the  separate  States,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art.  I.  § 10)  provides  that 
“ no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws : and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid 
by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.” 


impost 

Slacken  the  reans  of  our  late  Servitude  : 

Lighten  our  gall’d  backs  of  those  Burthens  rude, 

Those  heauy  Imposts  of  thy  Father. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 

Tifhes  were  hated  as  an  unequal  and  oppressive  impost 
falling  upon  a people  who  were  already  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty,  and  religious  feeling  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  antipathy. 

LecTcy,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  xvi. 
2.  In  arch.,  the  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a 
wall  or  column;  also,  the  condition  of  such  rest- 
ing or  meeting.  In  classic  architecture  the  impost  is  typ- 
ically marked  by  a horizontal  member;  but  in  medieval 
work  many  different  forms 
of  imposts  are  used,  and 
such  horizontal  members 
or  moldings  are  frequently 
absent.  Imposts  have  been 
classified  as  continuous  im- 
posts (see  phrase  below); 
discontinuous  imposts, 
where  the  arch-moldings 
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q.  v.,  ^ impostume  oi  aposteme .]  I.  a.  Swollen 
with  corrupt  or  purulent  matter;  affected  with 
an  abscess. 


Continuous  Impost. 

abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier;  shafted  imposts,  where 
the  arch-moldings  spring  from  a capital  and  are  different 
trom  those  of  the  pier ; and  banded  imposts , where  the 
pier  and  arch  have  the  same  moldings. 

3.  In  sporting  slang,  a weight  placed  upon  a 
horse  m a handicap  race.  KrWs  Guide  to  the 
Turf.—  Continuous  impost,  in  arch.,  the  continuation 
ot  the  arch-molaings  down  the  pillar  that  supports  the 
arch,  without  any  member  to  mark  the  impost-point  — that 
is,  the  point  at  which  arch  and  pillar  meet.  See  intervene- 
. tfuteon,  2.  — Syn.  1.  Duty,  Assessment,  etc.  See  tax,  n. 
imposter  (im-pos'ter),  n.  See  impostor. 
imposteroust,  a-  See  imposturous. 
imposthumatet,  impostliumationt,  etc.  See 
impostumate , etc. 

impostor  (im-pos'tor),  n.  [Also  imposter ; < 
1 . imposteur  = Sp.  Pg.  impostor  = It.  impos- 
tore,  < LL.  impostor,  inpostor,  a deceiver,  contr. 
or  Jj.impositor,  inpositor,  one  who  imposes  (used 
only  of  one  who  imposes  or  applies  a name),  < 
imponere,  inponere,  pp.  impositus,  inpositus,  lay 
on,  impose:  see  impone,  impose .]  One  who  im- 
poses on  others ; a person  who  practises  decep- 
tion, usually  under  a false  guise  or  an  assumed 
character. 

Witches  and  old  women  and  impostors  have  had  a com- 
petition with  physicians. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  190. 

impostorioust  (im-pos-to'ri-iis),  a.  [<  impostor 
+ -ions;  cf.  impostorous,  prop.  imposturous.] 
bame  as  imposturous. 

I was  formerly  acquainted  with  the  impostorious  nunns 
of  Loudune  m France,  which  made  such  noise  amongst 
the  Papists.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  5,  1670. 

impostor  oust,  (i.  See  imposturous. 
impostorship  (im-pos'tor-ship),  n.  [Also  im- 
poster ship;  < impostor  + -ship.]  The  character 
or  practices  of  an  impostor. 

Inclining  rather  to  make  this  phantasm  an  expounder, 
or  indeed  a depraver  of  Saint  Paul,  than  Saint  Paul  an  ex- 
aminer and  discoverer  of  this  imposter  ship. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

impostress  (im-pos'tres),  n.  [<  OF.  imposte- 
resse ; as  impost(o)r  + -ess.]  A female  impos- 
__  tor.  Bacon. 

impostrix  (im-pos'triks),  n.  [<  ML.  impostrix, 
tern,  ot  L.  impostor,  an  impostor:  see  impostor.  1 
# Same  as  impostress.  Fuller. 
impostrousf  (im-pos'trus),  a.  Same  as  impos- 
turous. * 

impostumatet,  imposthumatet  (im-pos'tu- 

mat),  v.  [Corrupt  forms  of  apostemate,  as  im- 
postume,  imposthume  of  aposteme , apostem : see 
apostemate,  impostume.]  I.  trans.  To  affect 
with  an  impostume  or  abscess  : make  swollen 
or  bloated. 


impounder 

But  the  Aegyptians,  soon  weary  of  their  oppressions,  not 
long  after  the  impostury  of  Mahomet  . . . called  in  the 
Saracens  to  assist  them  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks. 
When  the  friend  of  Philotimus,  the  physician,  came  to  . „ ,,  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  83. 

.fl"8er>  • • • > let  his  finger  impotable  (im-po'ta-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  impotaUUs, 

••  mpotabilis,  < in-  priv.  4-  potaUUs,  drinkable: 

see  potable.']  Undrinkable ; unfit  for  drinking. 

Distilled  water  is  made  impotable  and  unhealthy  by  any 
traces  of  that  [hydrochloric]  acid.  j j j 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  532. 

impotence  (im'pp-tens),  n.  [<  ME.  impotence, 
^ (^so  t1*)  inipotence  = Pr.  inpotencia  = 
^P*  ■*?{=>•  impotencia  = It.  impotenzia,  impotenza, 
\ Li.  impotentia,  inpotentia,  powerlessness,  in- 
ability, ungovemableness,  < impoten(t-)s,  inpo- 
i mi:  ’ Pow.e?less>  impotent:  see  impotent .] 

1.  lhe  condition  or  quality  of  being  impotent ; 
want  of  power  or  vigor,  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral;  weakness;  feebleness;  inability;  de- 
fect of  power,  more  especially  adventitious 
power,  to  perform  anything. 

0 impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  52. 
In  their  complete  military  impotence,  the  Popes  looked 
abroad  for  some  foreign  succour,  and  they  naturally  turned 
to  the  I ranks,  whose  martial  tastes  and  triumphs  were 
universally  renowned.  Lecky,  European  Morals,  II.  283. 

2.  Complete  failure  of  sexual  power  in  the  male; 
also,  rarely,  such  weakness  in  the  female.— 3. 
Want  of  self -restraining  power;  ungovernable 
passion. 

The  being  your  sister  would  anew  inflame  me 
\V  ith  much  more  impotence  to  dote  upon  her. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  A Very  Woman,  ii,  i. 

V'  ill  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware? 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  156. 

impotency  (im/po-ten-si),  n.  Same  as  impo- 
tence. 

ME.  im- 

• v-* ~~  •/  = xi.  inpotens 

= bp.  Pg.  It.  impotente , < L.  impoten(t-)s,  in- 
poten(t-)s,  powerless,  weak,  feeble,  without 
self-control,  ungovernable,  < in-  priv.  + po- 
ten(t-) s,  powerful:  see  potent.]  I.  a.  1.  Not 
potent ; lacking  power,  strength,  or  vigor,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  or  moral ; powerless ; weak : 
feeble. 

There  sat  a certain  man  at  lystra,  impotent  in  his  feet. 

. . . who  never  had  walked.  Acts  xiv.  8. 

Bishops  then  grow  to  be  most  vigorous  and  potenk 
when  Princes  happ’n  to  be  most  weak  and  impotent. 

Milton,  Eikonoldastes,  xviL 
Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound. 

Crabbe,  Works,  L 200. 
2.  Wholly  lacking  in  sexual  power:  said  of 
the  male,  and  rarely  of  the  female. — 3.  Lack- 
ing the  power  of  self-restraint;  destitute  of 
self-command ; ungovernable. 

O sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes. 

And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raine  I 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  1. 
An  impotent  lover 

Of  women  for  a flash,  but,  his  fires  quenched. 

Hating  as  deadly. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  ill.  2. 

1.  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  lan- 


alone,  and  told  him  “that  his  iiver  was  impoethumate." 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  I.  754. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  affected  with  an  impos- 
tume; one  who  is  swelled  or  bloated. 

A Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a dead-born  Jest . . . 

(Gtesippus  nam'd),  this  lord  Ulysses  ey’d, 

And  thus  hurst  out  th’  imposthumate  with  pride. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xx.  358. 

impostumationt,  imposthumationt  (im-pos- 

tu-ma  shon),  n.  [Corrupt  forms  of  apostema - 
tfon,  q.  v.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  an  abscess. 

Bailey. — 2.  An  abscess;  an  impostume. 

We  do  find  his  wound 
So  festered  near  the  vitals,  all  our  art, 

By  warm  drinks,  cannot  clear  th’  imposthumation. 

Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  iii.  2. 

The  imposthumation  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded, 
not  from  Ins  fall  last  year,  but  from  a blow  with  a tennis- 
> Dan-  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  247. 

impostumet,  impostlmmet  (im-pos'tum),  n. 

. empostume,  a corrupt  form  of  apostume, 
and  that  of  aposteme,  an  abscess : see  apostem, 
aposteme,  of  which  impostume  is  thus  merely  a 
corrupt  form.]  A collection  of  pus  or  purulent 
matter  in  any  part  of  an  animal  body ; an  ab- 
scess. 

And  such  imposthumes  as  Phantaste  is 
Grow  in  our  palace  t We  must  lance  these  sores. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

I have  learned  nothing  but  that  the  Prince  of  Oramre 
died  of  an  imposthume  in  his  head. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  271. 

impostumet,  impostlmmet  (im-pos'tum),  v.  [< 

impostume,  n.]  Same  as  impostumate. 

matter  by  his  mouth?  Sir  P.  Sidly,  Arcadia,  » XT  £ 1 

imposturaget  (im-pos'tu-raj),  n.  [<  imposture  * 

-r  -age.\  Imposition. 

Many  other  practices  of  human  art  and  invention,  which 
help  crookedness,  lameness,  dimness  of  sight,  &c.,  no  man 
is  so  foolish  as  to  impute  to  the  devil’s  invention,  or  to 
count  them  any  hurtful  imposturage. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  127. 
imposture  (im-pos'tur),  n.  [=  F.  imposture  = 

®P*  It.  impostura,  < LL.  impostura , inpos - 
tura,  deceit,  < L.  imponere,  inponere,  pp.  imposi- 
tus, inpositus,  impose  upon,  deceive:  see  impone , 
impose.']  The  act  or  conduct  of  an  impostor; 
deception  practised,  usually  under  a false  or 
assumed  character ; fraud  or  imposition. 

Form  new  legends, 

And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures. 

Johnson , Irene. 

Tis  more  than  strange ; my  reason  cannot  answer 
Such  argument  of  fine  imposture. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 

= Syn.  Trick,  cheat. 

imposturet  (im-pos'tur),  V.  t.  [Cf.  imposture, 
n.]  To  impose  upon;  practise  an  imposture 
on;  declare  to  be,  or  give  the  character  of 
imposture  to. 

imposturedt  (irn-pos'[urd),_a.  [<  imposture  + 


ah  OT,  a.  V'  imposture  + n.  n.  1.  One  who  1 

-ed-.]  Having  the  nature  of  imposture ; deceit-  guishing  under  disease 
lul.  [Kare.] 

WwXhr\Vile  Iv°  ??  «th  n0ble  Day  With  all  the  fieree’endhfavour^ofyour  wit. 

Wh  whichT8  Earth  HeaV  nS  brlght  face!  that  face  To  euforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Want  only  scorn'd,  and  cast  my  love  away  0 a i , shak->  L-  ^ L,  y.  2. 

Upon  impostur'd  lust’s  foul  mystery.  . ^ A male  Wltnout  sexual  power. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  136.  impotently  (im'po-tent-li),  ado.  1.  In  an  im- 
imposturioust,  a.  [<  imposture  + -ious.]  Same  ?Trent  “ail[1„er;  witffout  strength  or  force.— 2. 
as  imposturous.  Without.  i j 

Yet  there  are  some  imposturious  companions  that  im- 
pute so  much  devinitie  to  the  devell  . . . that  they  at- 
tribute unto  him  the  truth  of  the  knowledge  of  Things  + 

imposturous 


Witnout  self-restraint;  beyond  power  of  con- 
trol. 

He  loves  her  most  impotently. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  576. 


He  [Lord  Rutland]  . . . fell  a casting  and  vomiting  up 
divers  little  imposthumated  Bladders  of  congealed  Blood. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  32*. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  an  abscess;  srather: 
collect  pus  in  a cyst  or  cavity;  hence,  to  draw 
to  a head,  as  an  abscess. 

That  high  food  of  spiritual  pride  and  confidence  . . 
will  be  sure  to  impostumate  in  the  soul. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  574. 

impostumatet,  imposthumatet  (im-pos'tu- 
mat),  a.  and  n.  [Corrupt  forms  of  apostemate , 
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nously  imposturious,  impostorous,  imposterous, 
impostrous,  impostorious,  the  last  forms  being 
associated  with  impostor,  imposter ; but  proin 
imposturous,  < imposture  + -ous.]  Having  the 
character  of  an  impostor  or  of  imposture : de- 
ceitful. 

Thou  takest  upon  thee  the  habit  of  a grave  physician, 
but  art  indeed  an  impostorous  empiric. 

Ford,  Dover's  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

[He]  protested  against  him  and  Mr.  Humfrey,  that  they 
were  a couple  of  imposterous  knaves. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  234. 

Yet  even  his  [Plato's]  evidence  . . . will  not  be  found 
to  justify  the  charges  of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching 
impostrous  pretence  of  knowledge,  Ac. . which  the  modern 
historians  pour  forth  in  loud  chorus  against  them. 

Orote,  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  67. 

imposturyt  (im-pos'tu-ri),  n.  [<  imposture  + 
-y6>]  Same  as  imposture. 
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or  confine  in  or  as  in  a pound  or  close  pen; 
restrain  within  bounds ; coniine : as,  to  impound 
stray  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 

But  taken  and  impounded  as  a stray 

The  king  of  Scots.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L 2. 

The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be  carried 
to  some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the  taker. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IIL  L 
2.  To  take  and  retain  possession  of,  as  a forged 
document  produced  as  evidence  in  a trial  and 
directed  to  be  held  in  custody  of  the  law,  in 
order  that  a prosecution  may  be  instituted  in 
respect  of  it. 

impoundage  (im-poun'daj),  n.  [<  impound  + 
-age.]  The  act  of  impounding,  as  stray  cattle, 
impounder  (im-poun'der),  n.  One  who  im- 
pounds. 


impoverish 

impoverish  (im-pov'er-isli),  v.  t.  [Formerly 

impoverish,  emporish  (of.  empover,  impoor ) ; < 
OF.  empovriss-,  enpoveriss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  empovrir,  enpoverir  (equiv.  to  appovrir,  F.  ap- 
pauvrir)  = Sp.  Pg.  empobrecer  = It.  impoverire, 
make  poor,  < L.  in,  in,  + pauper,  poor:  see 
poor,  poverty.']  1.  To  make  poor;  reduce  to 
poverty  or  indigence. 

It  is  no  constant  rule  that  trade  makes  riches ; for  there 
may  be  trade  that  impoverishes  a nation. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  United  Provinces,  vi. 

2.  To  make  poor  in  quality  or  character ; re- 
duce in  vigor,  capacity,  productiveness,  etc.; 
cause  to  deteriorate. 

Nothing  can  more  certainly  tend  to  impoverish  all  that 
is  most  beautiful  in  human  thought  and  life  than  a gener- 
ally  accepted  belief  that  man  is  essentially  a beast  in  ori- 
gin and  nature. 

St.  G.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  174. 
impoverisher  (im-pov'er-ish-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  impoverishes, 
impoverishlyt  (im-pov'er-ish-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
impoverish.  Imp,  Diet. 

impoverishment  (im-pov'6r-ish-ment),  n.  [< 
OF.  empoverissemen t ; as  impoverish  + -menf] 
The  act  of  impoverishing,  or  the  state  of  being 
impoverished;  a reducing  to  indigence;  reduc- 
tion of  vigor,  capacity,  fertility,  etc. ; deteriora- 
tion. 

Latterly,  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  higher  classes 
in  this  country  [Egypt],  the  demand  for  white  slaves  has 
been  small.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  234. 

impowerf  (im-pou'er),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form 
of  empower. 

impracticability  (im-prak^ti-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
impracticable:  see  - bility .]  1 ." The” character 

of  being  impracticable. 

There  would  be  a great  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
an  inconvenience  often  amounting  to  impracticability,  if 
consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles  they  want  by 
treating  directly  with  the  producers.  J.  S.  Mill. 

u 2.  Untractableness ; stubbornness, 
impracticable  (im-prak'ti-ka-bl),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  impraticable  = Sp.  impracticable  r=  Pg.  im- 
praticavel  = It.  impraticabile ; as  in-3  + practi- 
cable.'] I , a.  1.  Incapable  of  accomplishment ; 
not  to  be  practised,  performed,  carried  out,  or 
effected  by  the  means  at  command. 

Every  scheme  of  public  utility  was  rendered  impracti- 
cable by  their  [the  barons’]  continual  petty  wars  with  each 
other.  Mickle , tr.  of  Camoens’s  Lusiad,  Int. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  used;  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  or  desired;  unserviceable;  un- 
available ; of  persons,  unmanageable ; untract- 
able. 

The  fiction  of  a material  finite  universe,  moving  forward 
in  an  infinite  empty  space,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  al- 
together unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

Clarke,  Leibnitz,  Fifth  Paper. 

A poor  impracticable  creature ! I tried  once  or  twice  to 
know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ; but  he  had  scarce  talent 
to  be  groom-porter  to  an  orange-barrow. 

Goldsmith , Good-natured  Man,  ii. 
= Syn.  1.  Impossible,  Impracticable.  See  impossible. — 1 
and  2.  Impracticable,  Unpractical.  The  meanings  of  the 
two  words  approach  each  other  at  two  points,  but  still 
are  clearly  distinct : (1)  Of  a thing:  impracticable,  not  pos- 
sible to  be  done  without  expense  or  sacrifice  greater  than 
is  advisable ; unpractical , not  dictated  by  or  in  harmony 
with  the  lessons  of  experience  in  actual  work  : as,  an  un- 
practical plan.  (2)  Of  a person : impracticable,  not  easily 
managed ; unpractical,  not  showing  that  sort  of  wisdom 
which  is  the  result  of  experience  in  affairs. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  unmanageable,  unreason- 
able, or  stubborn. 

A body  of  men  chosen  without  solicitation  of  their  own 
. . . would  scorn  such  work,  but  the  lawyer  regards  them 
generally  as  . . . impracticables. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  762. 

impracticableness  (im-prak'ti-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  impracticable. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  sieges  was  from  the  im- 
practicableness of  the  ground. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times. 

And  indeed  I do  not  know  a greater  mark  of  an  able 
minister  than  that  of  lightly  adapting  the  several  facul- 
ties of  men ; nor  is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the 
impracticablevsss  of  doing  this  in  any  great  degree  under 
our  present  circumstances.  Swift,  Present  State  of  Affairs. 

impracticably  (im-prak'ti-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
impracticable  manner. 

Morality  not  impracticably  rigid.  Johnson. 

impractical  (im-prak'ti-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
practical ,]  Unpractical.  [Rare.] 

A man  who  had  never  got  ahead  in  the  world,  and  who 
never  tried  to ; a many-sided  indefinite  sort  of  man ; a man 
who  had  proved  himself  in  all  the  active  concerns  of  life 
a visionary  and  impractical  fellow.  Harper’s  Mag. 

imprecate  (im'pre-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
precated, ppr.  imprecating.  [<  L.  imprecatus, 
inprecatus,  pp.  of  imprecari,  inprecari  (>  It.  im- 
precare  = Sp.  Pg,  imprecar),  invoke  (good  or 
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evil)  upon,  pray  to,  call  upon,  < in,  upon,  + j (re- 
can,  pray:  see  pray.]  1.  To  pray  for;  express 
a strong  desire  for;  invoke:  in  a good  sense. 
[Rare.] 

Beaet  as  he  has  been  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  refrain 
[from  writing],  and  would  only  imprecate  patience  till  he 
shall  again  have  “got  the  hang”  (as  he  calls  it)  of  an  ac- 
complishment long  disused. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Tapers,  2d  ser.,  p.  0. 
Specifically — 2.  To  call  down  by  prayer,  as 
some  evil  upon  an  enemy,  or  in  anger;  invoke 
or  express  a malevolent  desire  for,  as  something 
evil. 

Thefalling  sicknesse  is  usuall  among  the  Iewes,  and  they 
use  to  imprecate  it  to  each  other  in  their  anger,  as  they  also 
doe  the  plague.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  216. 

I on  them 

Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Shelley , The  Cenci,  iv.  1 

Curses  always  recoil  on  the  head  of  him  who  imprecates 
them.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

3.  To  invoke  a curse  or  evil  upon;  curse. 

In  vain  we  blast  the  Minister  of  Fate, 

And  the  forlorn  physicians  imprecate. 

Rochester,  Death  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange. 

imprecation  (im-pre-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
precation = Sp.  imprecacion  = Pg.  imprecagao 
= It.  imprecazione,  < L.  imprecatio(n-),  inpreca- 
tio(n-),  an  invoking  (of  evil),  < imprecari,  inpre- 
cari, invoke  upon : see  imprecate.]  The  act  of 
imprecating  or  invoking  evil;  a malediction ; a 
prayer  or  expressed  wish  that  a curse  or  calam- 
ity may  befall  some  one. 

This  was  done  by  a maner  of  imprecation,  or  as  we  call 
it  by  cursing  and  banning  of  the  parties,  and  wishing  all 
euill  to  a light  vpon  them. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  46. 
With  imprecations  thus  he  fill’d  the  air, 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  th’  unrighteous  prayer. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ix.  629. 

t = Syn.  Curse,  Execration,  etc.  See  malediction. 
imprecatory  (im'pre-ka-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  impire- 
catoire  = Sp.  impreedtorio ; as  imprecate  + -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  an  imprecation; 
invoking  evil  or  a curse ; maledictory:  as,  the 
imprecatory  passages  in  the  Psalms, 
imprecision  (im-pre-sizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  impreci- 
sion; as  in-3  + precision Want  of  precision 
or  exactness ; defect  of  accuracy.  Imp.  Diet. 
irnpregnt  (im-pren'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  empreigner, 
impreigner,  etc.,  F.  impregner  = Sp.  Pg.  impreg- 
nar  = It.  impregnare,  < LL.  impreegnare,  inpreeg- 
nare,  impregnate : see  impregnate.]  To  impreg- 
nate. [Poetical.] 

As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  600. 

No  wholesome  scents  impregn  the  western  gale, 

But  noxious  stench  exhal’d  by  scorching  heat. 

Cooper,  Hymn  to  Health. 

impregnability  (im-preg-na-biTi-ti),  n.  [<  im- 
pregnable: Bee -bility.]  Tbe  state  of  being  im- 
pregnable. 

impregnable  (im-preg'na-bl),  a.  [Formerly 
also  impreignable  (the  g in  this  word,  as  also  in 
the  simple  form  pregnable,  being  erroneously 
inserted,  as  in  foreign,  sovereign,  and  of  course 
orig.  not  pronounced) ; < OF.  imprenable,  F.  im- 
pregnable (=  Pr.  emprenable,  imprenable),  that 
cannot  be  taken,  < in-  priv.  + prenable,  that 
may  be  taken:  see  pregnable.]  1.  Not  preg- 
nable; not  to  be  taken  or  reduced  by  force: 
as,  an  impregnable  fortress. 

A castle,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a rock,  impregnable. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  him  were  the  horse  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  so 
well  armed  that  (if  of  proof  as  well  within  as  without)  each 
souldier  seemed  an  impregnable  fortification. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Wiltshire. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved,  shaken,  or  overcome;  in- 
vincible : as,  impregnable  virtue. 

A just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  overcome. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  363. 

Pearls  and  golden  Bullets  may  do  much  upon  the  im- 
pregnablest  Beauty  that  is.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  4. 

impregnableness  (im-preg'na-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
pregnability. Bailey,  1727. 
impregnably  (im-preg'na-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
. pregnable  manner ; in  a manner  to  defy  attack, 
impregnantt  (im-preg'nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
imprcegnan( t-)s,  ppr.  of  impreegnare, impregnate: 
see  impregnate.]  I.  a.  Impregnating;  making 
pregnant.  In  the  quotation,  used  erroneously 
for  impregnate,  a. 

Nor  was  it  [chaos]  yet  impregnant  by  the  voice  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici. 

II.  n.  That  which  impregnates.  [Rare.] 

It  [interest]  is  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our  sym- 
pathizing judgements  seldom  decline  from  the  direction  of 
this  impregnant.  Glanvillc,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xiv. 


impresario 

impregnate  (im-preg'nat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
pregnated, ppr.  impregnating.  [<  LL.  impreeg- 
natus,  pp.  of  impreegnare,  inpragnare  (>  It.  im- 
pregnare = Sp.  Pg.  impregnar  = F.  impregner, 
> E.  impregn,  q.  v.),  make  pregnant,  < L.  in, 
in,  + prcegnan(t-)s,  pregnant:  see  pregnant.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  pregnant,  as  a female; 
cause  to  conceive ; get  with  young;  fertilize. — 

2.  To  transmit  or  infuse  an  active  principle 
into;  fecundate;  fertilize;  imbue. 

The  winds  that  blow  from  . . . the  western  desert  are 
impregnated  with  death  in  every  gale. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxix. 

3.  To  infuse  into,  as  particles  of  another  sub- 
stance; communicate  the  qualities  of  another 
substance  to,  as  (in  pharmacy)  by  mixture,  di- 
gestion, etc.;  saturate. 

The  air  of  this  place  [Vesuvius]  must  be  very  much  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  439. 
Impregnating-tuhe.  In  certain  forms  of  fungi  the  an- 
therid  arises  by  the  side  of  the  oosphere,  either  as  a branch 
from  it  or  terminal  from  a hypha  near  it,  and  is  applied 
closely  to  its  wall,  through  which  it  sends  a delicate  tube, 
the  impregnating-tube.  Through  this  tube  the  gono- 
plasm  enters  the  oosphere,  and  the  act  of  impregnation 
is  accomplished. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  impregnated  or  preg- 
nant. [Rare.] 

Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the 
winds,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a more  proper  in- 
vention. Addison,  Spectator,  No.  127. 

impregnate  (im-preg'nat),  a.  [<  impregnate , 
t’.J  Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful ; impregnated. 
[In  the  second  extract  impregnate  is  used  by  mistake  in 
the  sense  of  impregnable.  ] 

There  Juno  stopp’d,  and  (her  fair  steeds  unloos’d) 

Of  air  condens’d  a vapour  circumfus’d : 

For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew. 

On  Simois’  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  968. 

Bring  me  the  caitiff  here  before  my  face, 

Tho’  made  impregnate  as  Achilles  was. 

+ D’Urfey,  Two  Queens  of  Brentford,  ii. 

impregnation  (im-preg-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
pregnation = Pr.  impregnacio,  enpregnacio  = Sp. 
impregnacion  — Pg.  impregna^ao  = It.  impreg- 
nazione,  < ML.  impraignatio ( n-) , < LL.  impraig- 
nare,  inpragnare,  impregnate : see  impregnate.] 

1.  The  act  of  impregnating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing impregnated ; fertilization ; fecundation. 

Impregnation  is  the  physical  admixture  of  protoplasmic 
matter  derived  from  two  sources,  which  may  be  either  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  organism,  or  different  organisms. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  32. 

2.  Intimate  mixture  of  parts  or  particles ; infu- 
sion; saturation. — 3.  That  with  which  anything 
is  impregnated. 

What  could  implant  in  the  body  such  peculiar  impreg- 
nations? Derham,  Fhysico-Xheology 

4.  In  geol.,  an  irregular  form  of  mineral  depos- 
it, not  a true  vein,  but  having  some  of  the  char- 
acters of  one.  See  segregation,  segregated  vein 

_ (under  vein),  and  carbona. 
impregnatory  (im-preg'na-to-ri),  a.  [<  impreg- 
nate + -ory.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with 
impregnation ; impregnating. 

According  to  Berkley,  “ the  spermatozoids  vary  a little 
in  shape.  Derbfes  and  Sober  figure  many  of  them  with  a 
delicate  appendage.  . . . There  can,  however,  he  little 
doubt  that  they  are  truly  impregnatory  organs.’’ 

B.  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  383. 

imprejudicate  (im-pre-jo'di-kat),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
prejudicate.]  Not  prejudged;  unprejudiced; 
not  prepossessed;  impartial. 

The  solid  reason  of  one  man  is  as  sufficient  as  the  clam- 
our of  a whole  nation,  and  with  imprejudicated  apprehen- 
sions begets  as  firm  a belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated 
testimony  of  many  hundreds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  7. 
imprenablef  (im-pre'na-bl),  a.  An  obsolete 
variant  of  impregnable. 

impreparation  (im-prep-a-ra'shon),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ preparation.]  Lack  of  preparation ; unpre- 
paredness; unreadiness. 

Which  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they  find 
in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  themselves  in  that 
cursed  fancy.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

impresa  (im-pra'sfi,),  n.  [It. : see  imprese,  im- 
press3, and  emprise.]  A device:  an  Italian  term 
often  used  in  English,  especially  of  such  devices 
as  were  peculiarly  personal  in  their  character. 
See  device,  7,  and  impress 1,  n.,  2.  Also  imprese. 

My  impresa  to  your  Lordship,  a swan  flying  to  a laurel 
for  shelter ; the  mot,  amor  est  mihi  causa. 

Webster,  Monumental  Column  (end). 

impresario  (im-pre-sa'ri-o),  n.  [It.  impresario, 
undertaker,  stage-manager,  < impresa,  enter- 
prise, = E.  emprise:  see  emprise.]  A manager, 
agent,  or  conductor  of  a troupe  of  operatic 
or  concert  singers ; also,  rarely,  a teacher  or 
trainer  of  such  singers. 


Swich  feendly  thoughtes  in  his  herte  impress*. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  < 


imprescribable  3018 

imprescribable  (im-pre-skri'ba-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ prescribable .]  Same  as  imprescriptible. 

, , ,,  , ......  impress1  (im  pres),  n, 

The  ownership  of  land  was  by  the  law  of  the  islands  „j£naa£i  / j.t. 

[Orkney]  reserved  to  the  descendants  of  the  original  oc- 
cupant, by  an  inalienable  and  imprescribable  entail. 

Westminster  Rev.,  C XXVIII.  688. 

imprescriptibility  (im-pre-skrip-ti-bil'i-ti),  n. 

[=  F.  imprescriptibilite  = Pg.  imprescriptibi- 
lidade;  as  imprescriptible  + -ity:  see  - bility .] 

The  character  of  being  imprescriptible. 

The  Pontifical  letters  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1580,  by  which 
the  rights  and  dues  belonging  to  the  State  were  recalled 
to  vigour,  and  their  imprescriptibility  established. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  859. 

imprescriptible  (im-pre-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F. 

imprescriptible  = Sp.  imprescriptible  = Pg.  im- 
prescriptivel  = It.  imprescrittibile ; as  in-&  + 
prescrip tible.']  Not  founded  on  prescription; 
existing  independently  of  law  or  convention; 
not  justly  to  be  violated  or  taken  away.  Also 
imprescribable. 


Brady  went  back  to  the  primary  sources  of  our  history, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  Magna  Charta,  as  well 


[<  ME.  *empresse,  em- 
presses < LL.~ impressus,  inpressus,  a pressing 
upon,  < L.  imprimere,  pp.  impressus , press  upon : 
see  impress 1,  v.']  1 . A mark  or  indentation  made 
by  pressure ; the  figure  or  image  of  anything 
imparted  by  pressure,  or  as  if  by  pressure; 
stamp;  impression;  hence,  any  distinguishing 
form  or  character. 

Raz’d  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 

Save  men’s  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iiL  1. 

They  [angels]  were  the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the 
impresses  of  his  majesty. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  899. 

Every  day  our  garments  become  more  assimilated  to 
ourselves,  receiving  the  impress  of  the  wearer  s character. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  25. 

2f.  Semblance;  appearance. 

This  noble  cite  of  ryche  enpresse 
Watg  sodanly  ful  with-outen  sommoun 
Of  such  vergyneg. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1096. 


every  other  constitutional  law,  were  but  rebellious  en-  impress2  (im-pres'J,  V.  t.  [An  alteration,  in 

r. — «. + simuiation  of  impresses  of  imprest 2 (as  press 2, 

pret.  presfi) : s ee  imprest*2.']  1.  To  compel  to 
enter  into  public  service,  as  seamen ; take  into 
service  by  compulsion,  as  nurses  during  an  epi- 
demic. 

About  a year  after,  being  impressed  to  go  against  the  Pe- 
quods,  he  gave  ill  speeches,  for  which  the  governour  sent 
warrant  for  him.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  289. 
2.  To  seize ; take  for  public  use : as,  to  impress 
provisions. 

The  second  five  thousand  pounds  impressed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Evelyn. 

impress2  (im-pres'),  n-  [<  impress 2,  v.~]  Im- 
pressment. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann’d  ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingross’d  by  swift  impress.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  7. 


croachments  on  the  ancient  uncontrollable  imprescripti- 
ble prerogatives  of  the  monarchy.  Hallam. 

The  award  of  the  tribunal  of  posterity  is  a severe  deci- 
sion, but  an  imprescriptible  law. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  254. 

imprescriptibly  (im-prf-skrip'ti-bli),  adv.  In 
an  imprescriptible  manner.  _ 

impreset,  impress3t  (im-pres',  im-pres'),  »• 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  impresses  < OF.  imprese  (= 
Sp.  empresa,  emprise  = It.  impresa),  a mark, 
badge,  as  of  a knight  undertaking  an  enter- 
prise, a particular  use  of  emprise,  an  enterprise_ : 
see  emprise.  Cf.  impresa .]  A badge,  cogni- 
zance, or  device  worn  by  a noble  or  his  retain- 
ers ; an  impresa. 

The  beautiful  motto  which  formed  the  modest  imprese 
of  the  shield  worn  by  Charles  Brandon  at  his  marriage 
with  the  king’s  sister.  Lamb,  Melancholy  of  Tailors. 


They  complain  of  these  impresses  and  rates  as  an  unsup- 
portable  grievance.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  353. 


His  armour  and  attire  of  a sea  colour,  his  impress  a fish 
called  a sepia.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i.  inipreSS3t,  ft.  See  imprese. 

Imhlazon’d  shields,  impressed  (im-prest'),  p.  a.  In  eool.  and  hot.: 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.^  ^ ^ *(a)  Lower  than  the  general  surface,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  stamped  into  it:  as,  an  impressed 
line  or  dot.  (6)  Having  one  or  more  impres- 
sions. 

n.  A press- 

gang. 

impressibility  (im-pres-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  im- 
pressible: see  -bility.']  The  quality  of  being 
impressible. 

They  [blue  eyes]  are  sure  signs  of  a tender  impressibility 
and  sympathysing  disposition. 

Philos.  Letters  on  Physiognomy,  p.  229. 
Increased  impressibility  by  an  external  stimulus  re- 
quires an  increased  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system  on  which  the  stimulus  may  fall. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 295. 

impressible  (im-pres'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  impressi- 
ble =Pg.impressivel;  as  impress1  + -ible.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  impressed ; susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving impression. 

Without  doubt  an  heightened  and  obstinate  fancy  hath 


Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  35. 
impress1  (im-pres'),  v.  [<  ME.  impresses, , en- 
precen,  < OF.  empresser, impresser , < L.  impressus. 
inpressus , pp.  of  imprimere , inprimere  (>  It.  im-  impress-gangt  (im-pres ' gang), 
primere  = Sp.  Pg.  imprimir  = Pr.  enpremar  = 

F.  imprimer),  press  into  or  upon,  stick,  stamp, 
or  dig  into,  < in,  in,  upon,  + premere , press : see 
press l.  Cf.  imprint i.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press 
upon  or  against ; stamp  in ; mark  by  pressure ; 
make  an  impression  upon. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress  as  make  me  bleed. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

He  did  impress 

On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

The  cartonnage  of  Queen  Ahmes  Nofretari  is  impressed 
in  parts  with  a reticulated  sexagonal  pattern. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXY.  192. 


Hence — 2.  To  affect  forcibly,  as  the  mind  or 
some  one  of  its  faculties;  produce  a mental 
effect  upon : as,  to  impress  the  memory  or  ima- 
gination ; the  matter  impressed  him  favorably. 

Nothing  impresses  the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  

once  imperial  city,  than  the  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  • y,i  tips! 

are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across  the  now  deserted  lmpreSSlbleilCSS  (im  pres  1 D1  nes;, 
plain  of  the  Campagna.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  373.  sibllity. 

3.  To  produce  or  fix  by  pressure,  or  as  if  by  impressibly  (im-pres'i-bli),  adv. 
pressure  ; make  an  impression  Of ; imprint,  lit-  A-pressible  maimer, 
erally  or  figuratively : as,  to  impress  figures  on  'm  nr  fission  iim-ni 
coins  or  plate ; to  impress  an  image  on  the  mem- 
ory. 

There  is  impressed  upon  all  things  a triple  desire  or  ap- 
petite proceeding  from  love  to  themselves. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  273. 


a great  influence  upon  impressible  spirits. 

Glanville,  Witchcraft,  p.  36,  § 7. 
The  Bushman  is  impressible  by  changes  in  the  field  of 
view  which  do  not  impress  the  European. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 80. 

n.  Impres- 

In  an  im- 


In  proportion  as  an  incident  force  impresses  but  little 
motion  on  a mass,  it  is  better  able  to  impress  motion  on 
parts  of  the  mass  in  relation  to  each  other. 

II . Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol. , § 9. 
A self-sustained  intellectual  might  is  impressed  on  every 
page.  Whipple,  Essays,  I.  177. 

Hence  — 4.  To  stamp  deeply  on  the  mind ; fix 
by  inculcation. 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight, 

So  deepe  the  deadly  feare  of  that  oule  swaine 
Was  earst  impressed  in  her  gentle  spright. 

Spenser,  t\  Q.,  III.  iv.  49. 

We  should  . . . impress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon 
our  own  hearts  until  we  feel  the  force  of  them.  Watts. 

To  keep  man  in  the  planet,  she  [Nature]  impresses  the 
terror  of  death.  Emerson,  Old  Age. 

Impressed  forces.  See/orad,  8 (a). 

Il.f  intrans.  To  be  stamped  or  impressed;  fix 
itself. 


impression  (im-presh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  impres- 
sioun,  < OF.  (also  F.)  impression  - Pr.  empres- 
sio  = Sp.  impresion  = Pg.  impressSo  = It.  im- 
pressions, < L.  impressio(n-),  inpressio(n-),  a 
pressing  into,  impression,  assault,  < imprimere, 
inprimere,  pp.  impressus,  inpressus,  press  in  or 
into  : see  impress1.]  1.  The  act  of  impressing, 
imprinting,  or  stamping,  or  the  state  of  being 
impressed  or  stamped. 

And  the  divine  impression  of  stol’n  kisses, 

That  seal'd  the  rest,  should  now  prove  empty  blisses? 

Donne,  Expostulation  (ed.  1819). 

2.  That  which  is  impressed,  imprinted,  or 
stamped ; a mark  made  by  or  as  if  by  pressure ; 
a stamp ; an  impress. 

An  unlick’d  bear-whelp, 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Honours,  like  an  impression  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal 
and  local  value  to  a bit  of  base  metal. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Ded.  to  a Great  Man. 
He  took  off  an  impression  of  the  lock  and  key,  and  had 
a key  made.  Mrs.  Riddell,  City  and  Suburb,  p.  463. 

Specifically — 3.  In  printing , a copy  taken  by 
pressure  from  type,  or  from  an  engraved  or 


impressionability 

stereotyped  plate  or  block,  or  from  an  assem- 
blage of  them. 

He  can  also  print  wonderful  counterproofs  from  the 
original  impressions.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  335. 

4.  The  aggregate  of  copies  of  a printed  work 
made  at  one  time. 

He  did,  upon  my  declaring  my  value  of  it,  give  me  one 
of  Lilly  s grammars  of  a very  old  impression,  as  it  was  in 
the  Catholique  times,  at  which  I shall  much  set  by. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  216. 

5.  An  image ; an  appearance  in  the  mind  caused 
by  something  external  to  it.  [This  is  the  ear- 
liest philosophical  use  of  the  word,  and  is  a 
translation  of  the  Stoic  tvtzogk;.] 

Hence  our  desires,  feares,  hopes,  love,  hate,  and  sorrow, 

In  fancy  make  us  heare,  feele,  see  impressions. 

Lord  Brooke,  Human  Learning  (1633),  st.  13. 
However  late  in  the  evening  I may  arrive  at  a place,  I 
cannot  go  to  bed  without  an  impression. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  75. 

Turner’s  advice  was  to  paint  your  11  impressions,''  but 
he  meant  by  impressions  something  very  different  from 
the  impressions  of  the  modern  impressionists. 

The  Portfolio,  No.  228,  p.  232. 

6.  The  first  and  immediate  effect  upon  the 
mind  in  outward  or  inward  perception ; sensa- 
tion : as,  the  impressions  made  on  the  sense  of 
touch.  [This  precise  use  of  the  word  was  intro- 
duced by  Hume.] 

All  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I shall  call  impressions  and 
ideas.  The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the  de- 
grees of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon 
the  mind,  and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or  con- 
sciousness. Those  perceptions  which  enter  with  most 
force  and  violence  we  may  name  impressions;  and  under 
this  name  I comprehend  all  our  sensations,  passions,  and 
emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul. 

Hume,  Human  Nature,  I.  § 1. 

A fresh  condition  of  the  brain  is  an  important  element 
in  the  retention  of  impressions. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  231. 

Mere  impressions  are  isolated  and  unconnected.  They 
have  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  hence  no  relation  to 
any  object  more  permanent  than  themselves. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  199. 

7.  Effect,  especially  strong  effect,  produced  on 
the  intellect,  conscience,  or  feelings ; the  sensi- 
ble result  of  an  influence  exerted  from  without. 

Sir,  I have  so  many  and  so  indellible  impressions  of 
your  favour  to  me  as  they  might  serve  to  spread  over  all 
my  poor  race.  Donne,  Letters,  liii. 

We  speak  of  moral  impressions,  religious  impressions , 
impressions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos. 

He  [Thoreau]  was  forever  talking  of  getting  away  from 
the  world,  but  he  must  be  always  near  enough  to  it  . . . 
to  feel  the  iynpression  he  makes  there. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  204. 

8.  A notion,  remembrance,  or  belief,  especial- 
ly one  that  is  somewhat  indistinct  or  vague. 

Whatever  he  the  common  impressions  on  the  point, 
there  are  singular  facilities  in  England  for  the  cultivation 
of  Roman  law.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  378. 

My  impression  is  that  they  are  the  buildings  Fa  Hian 
describes  as  preaching  halls  — the  chaitya  or  ceremonial 
halls  attached  to  the  great  dagobas. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  198. 

9.  That  which  is  impressed ; a thing  producing 
a mental  image. 

The  Pont  du  Gard  [at  Nimes]  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
deepest  impressions  they  [the  Romans]  have  left;  it  speaks 
of  them  in  a manner  with  which  they  might  have  been 
satisfied.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  171. 

10f.  Impressing  force  or  power. 

Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a divine  energy  and  impression.  Bentley. 

11.  In  painting : {a)  The  first  coat,  or  ground 
color,  laid  on  to  receive  the  other  colors.  ( b ) 
A single  coat  or  stratum  of  color  laid  upon  a 
wall  or  wainscot  of  an  apartment  for  orna- 
ment, or  upon  timber  to  preserve  it  from  moist- 
ure, or  upon  metals  to  keep  them  from  rusting. 
— 12.  In  zool.,  an  impressed  or  sunken  dot, 
short  line,  or  small  space  on  a surface. 

The  head  has  a lunate  impression  on  each  side.  Say. 

Action  of  the  first  impression,  an  action  which  has 
no  known  precedent;  a case  presented  for  adjudication 
which,  being  brought  on  a state  of  facts  such  as  have  not 
previously  given  rise  to  actions,  must  be  determined  on 
general  principles.—  Colic  impression,  an  impression  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  marking  the  hepatic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon  — Confluent,  digital,  muscular,  etc., 
impressions.  See  the  adjectives. — Renal  impression, 
an  impression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  caused 
by  the  right  kidney. 

impressionability  (im-presh^on-a-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[C impressionable : see  - bility .]  The  quality  of 
being  impressionable ; susceptibility  to  impres- 
sions ; great  sensibility. 

Our  difference  of  wit  appears  to  be  only  a difference  of 
impressionability , or  power  to  appreciate  faint,  fainter, 
and  infinitely  faintest  voices  and  visions. 

Emerson,  Success. 
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impressionable  (im-presh'on-a-bl),  a.  [=  F, 

impressionnable ; as  impression  + -able.']  Sus- 
ceptible of  impression;  capable  of  receiving 
impressions ; emotional. 

The  only  special  impressionable  organs  for  the  direction 
of  their  actions.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 437. 

Here  was  this  princess  paying  to  him  such  attentions 
as  must  have  driven  a more  impressionable  man  out  of  his 
senses.  W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  p.  32. 

The  public  is  like  a child,  as  simple  and  as  impression- 
able- Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  420. 

impressionableness  (im-presk'qn-a-bl-nes),  n. 
Impressionability.  Imp.  Diet.  ’’[Rare.] 
impressional  (im-presh'on-al),  a.  [<  impression 
+ -al.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  impression; 
conformable  to  or  guided  by  impressions  or  im- 
mediate or  momentary  effects  on  the  mind:  as, 
the  impressional  school  of  art  or  of  literature. 

The  resemblance,  after  all,  could  scarcely  be  called 
physical,  and  I am  loath  to  borrow  the  word  impressional 
from  the  vocabulary  of  spirit  mediums. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  279. 

impressionalist  (im-presh'on-al-ist),  n.  [<  im- 
pressional + -ist.]  Same  as  impressionist. 

As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  our  impressions, 
so  there  is  no  end  to  the  descriptive  efforts  of  the  im- 
pressiunalists.  The  Nation,  Sept.  14,  1876,  p.  16S. 

impressionary  (im-presh'gn-a-ri),  a.  [<  impres- 
sion + -ary.]  Same  as  impressionistic.  Art  Jour- 
nal, No.  53,  p.  140. 

impression-cup  (im-presh'on-kup),  n.  A me- 
tallic holder  for  the  wax  used  to  obtain  an  im- 
pression of  the  teeth  in  making  artificial  teeth. 
*Also  called  impression-tray. 
impressionism  (im-presh'on-izm),  m.  [<  im- 
pression + -ism.]  In  art  and  lit.,  the  doctrines 
and  methods  of  the  impressionists ; the  doctrine 
that  natural  objects  should  be  painted  or  de- 
scribed as  they  first  strike  the  eye  in  their  im- 
mediate and  momentary  effects — that  is,  with- 
out selection,  or  artificial  combination  or  elab- 
oration. 

That  aim  at  tone  and  effect,  and  nothing  more,  which 
is  merely  the  rebound  from  photographic  detail  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  fleeting  and  shadowy  Impressionism. 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  88. 

Impressionism  implies,  first  of  all,  impatience  of  de- 
tail. The  Century,  XVIII.  482. 

impressionist  (im-presh'on-ist),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
pressioniste ; as  impression  4-  -ist.]  One  who 
yields  to  the  influence  of  impressions,  as  in 
descriptive  writing;  specifically,  a painter  who 
aims  to  reproduce  his  immediate  and  momen- 
tary impressions  of  natural  objects;  one  who 
attempts  to  render  only  the  larger  facts  of 
mass,  color,  and  effect,  without  regard  to  ex- 
actness of  form  or  completeness  of  detail  and 
finish. 

Some  artists  say,  “We  do  not  paint  truth  of  fact,  but 
truth  of  impression.”  . . . The  modern  French  sect  of 
lmpressionistes  have  tried  ...  to  carry  the  theory  out  in 
practice.  P.  O.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  30. 

impressionistic  (im-presk-on-is'tik),  a.  [<  im- 
pressionist + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  im- 
pressionists ; characterized  by  impressionism. 

We  have  frequently  found  English  critics  speaking  of 
any  French  work  not  belonging  to  the  classical  school  as 
impressionistic.  Saturday  Nev.,  No.  1474. 

impressionless  (im-presh'on-les),  a.  [<  im- 
pression + -Zm.]  Without  impression  or  ef- 
fect; unimpressible. 

impression-tray  (im-presh'on-tra),  n.  Same  as 
it  impression-cup. 

impressive  (im-pres'iv),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  impres- 
sivo;  as  impress 1 + -ive.]  1.  Making  or  tend- 
ing to  make  an  impression ; having  the  power 
of  affecting  or  of  exciting  attention  and  feel- 
ing; adapted  to  touch  the  feelings  or  the  con- 
science: as,  an  impressive  discourse;  an  im- 
pressive scene. 

The  faint  sound  of  music  and  merriment  . . . but  ren- 
dered more  impressive  the  monumental  silence  of  the  pile 
which  overshadowed  me.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  84. 

Few  scenes  of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  im- 
pressive than  the  now  ruined  Palace  of  the  Cresars. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  364. 
2.  Capable  of  being  impressed;  susceptible; 
impressible.  [Rare.] 

A soft  and  impressive  fancy. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  75. 

. =Syn.  L Moving,  stirring,  affecting,  touching,  powerful. 

impressively  (im-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
_ pressive  manner ; forcibly, 
impressiveness  (im-pres'iv-nes),  n.  Tbe  char- 
_ acter  or  quality  of  being  impressive, 
impressment  (im-pres'ment),  n.  [<  impress 2 + 
-went.]  The  act  of  impressing ; the  act  of  seiz- 
ing for  public  use,  or  of  compelling  to  enter 
the  public  service ; compulsion  to  serve : as, 
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the  impressment  of  provisions,  or  of  sailors  or 
nurses. 

In  modern  times,  princes  raise  their  soldiers  by  con- 
scription, their  sailors  by  impressment. 

Everett,  Orations,  1. 124. 

impressor  (im-pres'or),  n.  [=  OF.  empressor, 
impresseur,  < ML.  impressor,  one  who  presses 
upon  or  prints,  NL.  a printer,  typographer,  < L. 
imprimere,  pp.  impressus,  press:  see  impress^.] 
One  who  or  that  which  impresses. 

It  is  the  first  rule  that  whatever  is  not  offered  to  the 
memory  upon  very  easy  terms  is  not  duly  tendered.  For 
fancy  is  the  receiver  and  impressor. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  333. 

impressuret  (im-presli'ur),  n.  [<  impress 1 4- 
-tire.]  A mark  made  by  pressure;  indenta- 
tion; impression;  stamp;  dent. 

I knew  not  what  fair  impressure  [in  old  editions  impres- 
sier]  I received  at  first ; hut  I began  to  affect  your  society 
very  speedily.  Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  1. 

The  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to 
seal-  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 

imprest1  (im-prest').  A former  and  still  occa- 
sional spelling  of  impressed,  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  impress 1. 

imprest2  (im-prest'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + prest2. 
Hence  impress2.]  To  advance  on  loan.  [Eng.] 

Nearly  £90,000  was  set  under  the  suspicious  head  of  se- 
cret service,  imprested  to  Mr.  Guy,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. Hallam. 

imprest2  (im'prest),  n.  [<  imprest2,  v.]  A form 
of  loan ; money  advanced.  See  the  extract. 
[Eng.] 

Moreover,  sometimes  the  King’s  money  was  issued  by 
Way  of  Prest,  or  Imprest  de  praistito,  either  out  of  the 
Receipt  of  Exchequer,  the  Wardrobe,  or  some  other  of  the 
King's  Treasuries.  Imprest  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
Nature  of  a concreditum,  or  accommodatum.  And  when 
a man  had  money  imprested  to  him,  he  immediately  be- 
came accountable  to  the  Crown  for  the  same. 

Madox,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  253. 
Imprest  accountant.  See  the  extract. 

An  “imprest"  means  an  advance  of  public  money,  to 
enable  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  made  to  carry  on 
some  public  service;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  advance 
is  made  is  called  the  imprest  accountant. 

U re,  Diet.,  II.  888. 

Imprest  money,  money  paid  on  enlisting  soldiers ; also, 
money  advanced  by  the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  for  its  use.  [Eng.]  — Imprest  office,  a depart- 
ment of  the  admiralty  which  provides  for  loans  or  ad- 
^ vances  to  paymasters  and  other  officers.  [Eng.] 

imprevalence,  imprevalency  (im-prev'a-lens, 
-len-si),  n.  [<  in- 3 + prevalence,  -cy.]  In- 
capability of  prevailing;  want  of  prevalence. 
[Rare.] 

That  nothing  can  separate  God’s  elect  from  his  ever- 
lasting love,  he  proves  it  by  induction  of  the  most  power- 
ful agents,  and  triumphs  in  the  impotence  and  impreva- 
lence  of  them  all.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  276. 

impreventability  (im-pre-ven-ta-tal'i-ti),n.  [< 
impreventable:  s ee-bility.)  Tbe  state  or  quality 
_ of  being  impreventable.  Imp.  Diet. 
impreventable  (im-pre-ven'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ preventable.]  Not  preventable ; incapable  of 
being  prevented ; inevitable.  Imp.  Diet. 
imprevisibility  (im-pre-viz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
imprevisible : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
imprevisible  or  unforeseeable. 

The  notion  of  imprevisibility.  Mind,  XII.  622. 

imprevisible  (im-pre-viz'i-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
previsible.]  That  cannot  be  foreseen. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  whole  conception  of  which 
these  strictly  imprevisible  acts  form  part  can  not  he  sci- 
entifically disproved.  T.  Whittaker,  Mind,  XIII.  119. 

imprevision  (im-pre-vizh'qn),  n.  [=  F.  impre- 
cision = Pg.  imprevisdo ; as  in-3  + prevision.] 
Lack  of  foresight ; carelessness  with  regard  to 
the  future ; improvidence. 

The  whole  realm  of  beggary  and  imprevision  will  make 
a hitch  forward.  The  Century,  XXVI.  826. 

imprimatur  (im-pri-ma'ter).  [L.  (NL.),  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  pass,  of  imprimere,  press 
upon,  NL.  print : see  impress1,  print.]  1.  Let 
it  be  printed : a formula  signed  by  an  official 
licenser  of  the  press  and  attached  to  the  mat- 
ter so  authorized  to  be  printed. — 2.  n.  A li- 
cense to  print,  granted  by  the  licenser  of  the 
press ; hence,  a license  in  general. 

As  if  the  learned  grammatical  pen  that  wrote  it  would 
cast  no  ink  without  Latin ; or  perhaps,  as  they  thought, 
because  no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pure 
conceit  of  an  imprimatur.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

As  if  a lettered  dunce  had  said  “ ’Tis  right,” 

And  imprimatur  ushered  it  to  light. 

Young,  Satires,  vii. 

imprimet,  v.  i.  [<  in- 2 + prime.']  To  unhar- 
. bor  the  hart.  Ealliwell. 

imprimeryt  (im-prim'er-i),  n.  [<  F.  imprimerie, 
printing,  a printing-office  or  printing-house,  < 
imprimer , print,  press:  see  imprint , impress*-.] 
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1.  The  art  of  printing.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 2. 
A printing-house. 

You  have  those  conveniences  for  a great  imprimerie 
which  other  universities  cannot  boast  of. 

Lord  Arlington , To  Oxford  University. 
3.  A print ; an  impression.  E.  Phillips , 1706. 
imprimingf,  n.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + primus,  first,  + 
E.  -ing1 . Cf . imprimis.]  First  action  or  motion. 

And  these  were  both  their  springings  and  imprimings 
as  I may  call  them.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiaj,  p.  164. 

imprimis  (im-prl'mis),  adv.  [L.,  also  inprimis, 
and  prop,  as  two  words,  in  primis,  lit.  in  the 
first,  among  the  first  things : in,  in ; primis,  abl. 
neut.  pi.  of  primus,  first : see  prime.]  In  the 
first  place;  first  in  order:  a word  introducing 
a series  of  specified  particulars,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a will. 

In-primis,  Grand,  you  owe  me  for  a jest 
I lent  you,  on  meere  acquaintance,  at  a feast. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  Ixxiii. 
imprint  (im'print),  n.  [Formerly  emprint,  < 
OF.  empreinte  (F.  empreinte  = Pr.  emprenta  = 
Sp.  It.  imprenta ),  impression,  stamp,  mark,  < 
empreint,  pp.  of  empreindre,  F.  empreindre  = Pr. 
enpremar  = Sp.  Pg.  imprimir  = It.  imprimere, 
impress,  imprint,  < L.  imprimere,  inprimere, 
press  upon,  impress,  NL. print:  see  impress 1,  and 
ef.  print.]  1 . An  impression  made  by  printing 
or  stamping;  hence,  any  impression  or  im- 
pressed effect. 

Though  a hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
their  supremacy  began  to  wane,  the  imprint  of  their 
hands  is  everywhere  discernible. 

Buckle,  Hist.  Civilization,  II.  v. 

2.  The  publisher's  name,  place,  and  date  (if 
given)  in  a book  or  other  publication,  on  the 
title-page  or  elsewhere  (originally  often  at  the 
end  of  a book);  also,  the  printer’s  name  and 
address : called  respectively  th.Q  publisher's  and 
the  printer's  imprint. 

But  Pedro  Venegas  de  Saavedra  was  a Sevilian  gentle- 
man, and  Antonio  hints  that  the  imprint  of  the  volume 
may  not  show  the  true  place  of  its  publication. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  29. 
imprint  (im-print'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  em- 
print, enprint;  < late  ME.  emprinten,  enprinten ; 
< OF.  empreinter,  emprainter,  stamp,  engrave; 
from  the  noun:  see  imprint , n.  In  E.  the  noun 
is  rather  from  the  verb.  Cf . impress 1 and  print, 
v.]  1.  To  impress  by  printing  or  stamping; 

mark  by  pressure;  stamp:  as,  a character  or 
device  imprinted  on  wax  or  metal. 

They  cut  off  the  noses  of  men,  and  imprinted  pictures 
in  the  flesh  of  women,  whom  they  ouercame. 

Pxirchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  396. 

2.  To  stamp,  as  letters  and  words  on  paper,  by 
means  of  inked  types;  print. 

Enprynted  by  Wylliam  Caxton  at  Westmestre. 

Colophon  of  Caxton' s Quatuor  Sennoncs. 
Howbeit,  two  feats  they  may  thank  us  for.  That  is  the 
science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of  making  paper. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  ii.  6. 
The  soul  of  man  being  therefore  at  the  first  as  a book, 
wherein  nothing  is  and  yet  all  things  may  be  imprinted; 
we  are  to  search  by  what  steps  and  degrees  it  riseth  unto 
perfection  of  knowledge.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L 6. 

3.  To  impress,  as  on  the  mind  or  memory; 
stamp. 

[Some]  haue  with  long  and  often  thinking  theron  im- 
printed that  feare  so  sore  in  theyr  ymaginacion  that  some 
of  them  haue  not  after  cast  it  of  without  greate  difflcultie. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1197. 
It  seeming  to  me  near  a contradiction  to  say  that  there 
are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  perceives  or 
understands  not;  imprinting , if  it  signify  anything,  being 
nothing  else  than  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per- 
ceived. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  ii.  6. 

imprison  (im-priz'n),  v.  t.  [Formerly  empris- 
on;  < ME.  imprisonen , < OF.  emprisonner  (F.  em- 
prisonner  = Pr.  empreisonar  = It.  imprigionare), 
imprison,  < cn-  + prison,  prison:  see  prison.] 

1.  To  put  into  a prison;  confine  in  a prison  or 
jail;  detain  in  custody. 

tfhe  Kynge,  foryetyng  his  royalle  honeste,  toke  this 
Geffray,  and  imprisoned  him. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  464,  note. 

When  a debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  non- 
payment of  any  instalment  constitutes  a default  for  which 
the  debtor  may  be  imprisoned. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  338. 

2.  To  confine,  limit,  or  restrain  in  any  way  or 
by  any  means. 

Sad  iEsculapius  far  apart 
Emprisond  was  in  chain  es  remedilesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  36. 
They  haue  much  gold,  but  hold  it  an  high  offence  to  im- 
prison it,  as  some  do  with  vs,  in  Chests  or  Treasuries. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  429. 
Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  wind.  Dryden. 

= Syn.  1.  To  incarcerate,  immure. 


imprisoner 

imprisoner  (im-priz'n-er),  n.  One  who  impris- 
ons another. 

imprisonment  (im-priz'n-ment),  n.  [=  F.  em- 
prisonnement  = It.  imprigionamento;  as  impris- 
on 4-  -merit.']  The  act  of  imprisoning,  or  the 
state  of  being  imprisoned;  confinement  in  or 
as  if  in  prison;  any  forcible  restraint  within 
bounds. 

Imprisonment  and  poison  did  reveal 
The  worth  of  Socrates. 

Daniel,  To  H.  Wriothesly. 
All  his  sinews  woxen  weake  and  raw 
Through  long  enprisonment,  and  hard  constraint. 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  2. 
Constructive  imprisonment,  such  a restraint  upon  per- 
sonal liberty,  though  without  actual  imprisonment  within 
walls,  as  the  law  may  treat  as  equivalent  to  actual  im- 
prisonment for  the  purpose  of  giving  redress. — Duress  of 
imprisonment.  See  duress.— False  imprisonment, 
any  imprisonment  which  is  without  lawful  authority. 
= Syn.  Incarceration,  etc.  (see  captivity ) ; custody,  duress, 
durance. 

improbability  (im-prob-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
improbability  = Sp.  impfobabilidad  = Pg.  im- 
probabilidade  = It.  improbability;  < L.  as  if  *im- 
probabilita{t-)s , < improbabilis,  inprobabilis,  im- 
probable: see  improbable  and  - bility. ] Want  of 
probability ; unlikelihood. 

It  is  a meere  improbability,  yea  and  an  impossibility, 
that  this  should  be  the  true  Serpent. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  L 115. 

improbable  (im-prob'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  improbable 
= Sp.  improbable  = Pg.  improvavel  = It.  impro- 
babile , not  probable,  < L.  improbabilis , inproba- 
bilis, not  deserving  of  approval,  < in-  priv.  + 
probabilis , deserving  of  approval:  s qq probable.'] 
Not  probable;  not  likely  to  be  true;  not  to 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

If  this  were  played  upon  a stage  now,  I could  condemn 
it  as  an  improbable  fiction.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

When  two  armies  fight,  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of 
them  will  be  very  soundly  beaten. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

improbably  (im-prob'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  improb- 
able manner ; without  probability. 

Dioneth,  an  imaginary  king  of  Britain,  or  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, who  improbably  sided  with  them  against  his  own 
country,  hardly  escaping.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

A few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him  [Gib- 
bon] without  one  admirer. 

Bp.  Hurd,  On  the  Prophecies,  App. 

improbate  (im'pro-bat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
probated,  ppr.  improbating.  [<  L.  improbatus, 
inprobatus,  pp.  of  improbare,  inprobare  (>  ult. 
E.  improve 3,  q.  v.),  disapprove,  < in-  priv.  + 
probare,  approve : see  prove.  Cf.  approbate , 
reprobate .]  To  disallow;  refuse  to  approve. 
Bailey.  [Bare.] 

improbation  (im-pro-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  impro- 
bation  = Pg.  improvagao,  < L.  improbaMo(n-), 
inprobatio{n-),  disapproval,  < improbare,  inpro- 
bare, disapprove:  see  improbate.']  If.  The  act 
of  disallowing;  disapproval.  Bailey. — 2.  In 

Scots  law,  the  act  by  which  falsehood  or  forgery 
is  proved;  an  action  brought  for  the  purpose 
of  having  some  instrument  declared  false  or 
forged. 

improbative  (im-prob'a-tiv),  a.  [r=  F.  improba- 
tif=  It.  improbativo ; as  improbate  + -ive.]  Dis- 
proving or  disapproving ; tending  to  disprove ; 
containing  or  expressing  disproof  or  disapprov- 
al. [Bare.] 

“The  form  or  mode  of  treatment,”  he  [Dante]  says,  “is 
poetic,  Active,  . . . probative,  improbative,  and  positive 
of  examples."  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  44. 

improbatory  (im-prob'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  improbate 
+ -ory.]  In  Scots  law,  " same  as  improbative. 
improbity  (im-prob'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  improbite  = 
Pg.  improbidade  = It.  improbity,  < L.  improbi- 
ta(t-)-s,  inprobita(t-)s,  badness,  dishonesty,  < im- 
probus,  inprobus,  bad,  < ire- priv.  + probus,  good: 
see  probity.]  Lack  of  probity;  want  of  integ- 
rity or  rectitude  of  principle ; dishonesty. 

Nor  yet  dissembling  the  great  abuse  whereunto  . . . 
this  [the  custom  of  processions]  had  grown  by  men’s  im- 
probity and  malice.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  41. 

improflcience  (im-pro-fish'ens),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
proficience.]  Same  as  impr'oficiency . 

But  this  misplacing  hath  caused  a deAcience,  or  at  least 
a great  improjicience,  in  the  sciences  themselves. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

improficiency  (im-pro-fish'en-si),  n.  [<  in-3  q- 
proficiency.]  Lack  of  proficiency. 

For  my  part,  the  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited 
on  by  such  an  improficiency,  increases  my  presaging  fears 
of  the  approaching  misery  of  the  people. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  35. 

improfitablet  (im-prof'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  im- 
profitable;  as  in-3  + profitable.]  Unprofitable. 
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Perceyuynge  the  im.profytable  weedes  appering  which 
wyll  annoy  his  corne  or  herbes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  23. 

improgressive  (im-pro-gres'iv),  a.  [<  F.  im- 
progressif;  asim-3  + progressive.]  Unprogres- 
sive. [Bare.] 

Cathedral  cities  in  England,  imperial  cities  without  man- 
ufactures in  Germany,  are  all  in  an  improgressive  condi- 
tion. De  Quincey. 

improgressively  (im-pro-gres'iv-li),  adv.  Un- 
progressively.  Hare.  [Bare.] 
improlifict  (im-pro-lif'ik),  a.  [<  in-3  + pro. 
lifie.]  Unprolific.’  Latham. 
iniprolificatet  ( im-pro-lif 'i-kat),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + 
prolificatc.]  To  impregnate. 

[This]  may  be  a mean  to  improlificate  the  seed. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

improminent  (im-prom'i-nent),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
prominent.]  In  eobl.,  not  prominent;  less 
prominent  than  usual ; but  little  raised  above 
the  surface  or  advanced  from  a margin, 
imprompt  (im-prompt'),  a.  [<  L.  impromptus, 
inpromptus,  not  ready,  < in-  priv.  + promptus, 
ready:  s ee prompt.]  Not  ready;  unprepared; 
sudden.  [Bare.] 

Nothing,  I think,  in  nature,  can  be  supposed  more  terri- 
ble than  such  a rencounter,  so  imprompt  1 so  ill-prepared 
to  stand  the  shock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  9. 

impromptu  (im-promp'tu),  adv.  [<  L.  inpromp- 
tu,  in  readiness : in,  in ; promptu,  abl.  of  promp- 
tus, readiness,  (.promptus,  ready:  see  prompt.] 
Offhand;  without  previous  study  or  prepara- 
tion : as,  a verse  written  impromptu. 
impromptu  (im-promp'tu),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  im- 
promptu, n.;  < impromptu,  adv.]  I.  a.  Prompt; 
offhand;  extempore ; extemporized  for  the  oc- 
casion: as,  an  impromptu  epigram. 

He  made  multitudes  of  impromptu  acquaintances. 

G.  A.  Sala,  Make  your  Game,  p.  213. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  said  or  written,  played, 
etc.,  at  the  moment,  or  without  previous  study 
or  preparation;  an  extemporaneous  composi- 
tion or  performance. 

These  [verses]  were  made  extempore,  and  were,  as  the 
French  call  them,  impromptus.  Dryden. 

2.  In  music:  (a)  An  extemporized  composition; 
an  improvisation.  (6)  A composition  in  irregu- 
lar form,  as  if  extemporized ; a fantasia. 
improper1  (im-prop'er),  a.  [<  ME.  improper, 
< OF.  and  F.  impropre  = Pr.  impropri  = Sp. 
impropio,  improprio  = Pg.  improprio  = It.  im- 
propio,  improprio,  < L.  improprius,  inproprius, 
not  proper,  < in-  priv.  + proprius,  proper : see 
proper.]  If.  Not  proper  or  peculiar  to  any  in- 
dividual; general;  common. 

They  are  not  to  he  adorned  with  any  art  but  such  im- 
proper ones  as  nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing  and 
poetry.  Fletcher. 

2.  Not  of  a proper  kind  or  quality;  not  adapted 
to  or  suitable  for  the  purpose  or  the  circum- 
stances; unfit;  unbecoming;  indecorous:  as, 
an  improper  medicine;  an  improper  appoint- 
ment ; improper  conduct  or  language. 

The  banish’d  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow’d  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a slave.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Not  proper  in  form  or  method;  not  accord- 
ing to  nature,  truth,  rule,  or  usage ; abnormal; 
irregular;  erroneous:  as,  improper  develop- 
ment; improper  fractions;  improper  pronunci- 
ation; an  improper  use  of  words. 

He  disappear’d,  was  rarify’d ; 

For  ’tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  dy’d : 

He  was  exhal’d.  Dryden. 

And  to  their  proper  operation  still 
Ascribe  all  good  ; to  their  improper,  ill. 

Pope , Essay  on  Man,  ii.  58. 

Improper  conversion,  in  logic.  See  conversion.  2. — Im- 
proper fraction.  See  fraction,  4.  = Syn.  Unsuitable,  in- 
appropriate, unseemly,  indecorous, 
improper 2t,  v.  t.  [<  ML.  impropriare,  take  as 
one’s  own:  see  impropriate,  v.]  To  impropri- 
ate. 

Man  is  impropred  to  God  for  two  causes. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Works,  p.  267. 
Improper  and  inclose  the  sunbeams  to  comfort  the  rich 
and  not  the  poor.  Bp.  Jewell,  Works,  II.  671. 

improperationt  (im-prop-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

as  if  * improper  atio^n-) , < hnproperare,  inprope- 
rare,  pp.  improperatus,  inproperatus,  reproach, 
taunt,  appar.  for  *improbrare,  ( in,  in,  on,  + 
probrum,  a disgrace.]  A reproach ; a taunt. 
Omitting  these  improperations  and  terms  of  scurrility. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

improperia  (im-pro-pe'ri-a),  n,  pi.  [ML.,  pi.  of 
LL.  improperium,  inproperium,  a reproach : see 
impropery.]  Antiphons  and  responses  which  on 
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Good  Friday  are  substituted  for  the  usual  mass 
of  the  Boman  ritual.  They  are  sung  according  to  the 
revision  of  Palestrina  in  1560  only  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome,  but  to  other  plain-chant  melodies  in  England  and 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

improperly  (im-prop'er-li),  ado.  [<  ME.  im- 
properlich;  < improper 1 + -ly2.]  In  an  improp- 
er manner;  not  fitly;  unsuitably;  incongruous- 
ly: as,  to  speak  or  write  improperly Improperly 

equivalent,  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  said  of  two  forms 
either  of  which  can  be  converted  into  the  other  by  a trans- 
formation the  determinant  of  which  is  equal  to  negative 
unity. 

impropertyt  (im-prop'er-ti),  n.  [<  improper 1 
+ -ty,  after  property.  Cf.  impropriety.]  Im- 
propriety. 

improperyf,  n.  [<  OF.  improperie,  also  impro- 
pere,  < LL.  improperium,  inproperium,  reproach, 

\ L.  improperare,  inproperare,  reproach,  appar. 
a corruption  of  *improbrare,  reproach,  cast 
upon  as  a reproach,  < in,  on,  4-  probrum,  a re- 
proach.] Beproach. 

Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  desiring  to  be  delivered 
from  the  impropery  and  imbedding,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  a certain  default  wherewith  one  of  her  father’s  hand- 
maidens did  imbraid  her  and  cast  her  in  the  teeth,  forsook 
all  company.  Bee  on,  Works,  1. 131. 

impropitioust  (im-pro-pish'us),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
propitious.]  Not  propitious;  unpropitious. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  in  the  mean  time  that  your  dreams 
were  impropitious.  Sir  B.  Wotton,  Reliquise,  p.  574. 

improportionf  (im-pro-por'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
proportion.]  Lack  of  proportion. 

If  a man  he  inclined  to  a lesser  good  more  than  to  a 
greater,  he  will,  in  action,  betake  himself  to  the  lesser 
good  and  desert  the  greater,  merely  out  of  the  impropor- 
tion  of  the  two  inclinations  or  judgments  to  their  objects. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul,  xi. 

improportionablef  (im-pro-pbr'shon-a-bl),  a. 

[\ ML.  improportionabilis,  <1  L.  in - priv.  + LL. 
proportionabilis,  proportionable : see  propor- 
tionable.] Not  proportionable. 

I am  a rhinoceros  if  I had  thought  a creature  of  her 
symmetry  could  have  dar’d  so  improportionable  and  ab- 
rupt a digression.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  3. 

improportionatet  (im-pro-por'shon-at),  a.  [= 

Sp.  Pg.  improporcionado  = It.  improporzionato  ; 
as  in-3  + proportionate.]  Not  proportionate; 
not  adjusted. 

The  cavity  is  improportionate  to  the  head. 

J.  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  56. 

impropriate  (im-pro'pri-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
impropriated,  ppr.  impropriating.  [<  ML.  im- 
propriatus,  pp.  of  impropriare,  take  as  one’s 
own,  < L.  in,  in,  to,  + proprius,  own:  see  prop- 
er. Cf.  appropriate,  expropriate.  Cf.  also  im- 
proper2.] I.  trans.  1.  To  appropriate  for  one’s 
own  or  other  private  use ; appropriate. 

For  the  pardon  of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it 
should  pass  by  parliament : the  better,  being  matter  of 
grace,  to  impropriate  the  thanks  to  himself. 

Bacon , Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
Well  may  men  of  eminent  guifts  set  forth  as  many 
forms  and  helps  to  praier  as  they  please,  but  to  impose 
them  upon  Ministers  lawfully  call'd,  and  sufliciently  tri'd, 
as  all  ought  to  be,  ere  they  be  admitted,  is  a supercilious 
tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

2.  In  Eng.  eccles . law,  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
a layman,  for  care  and  disbursement,  the  profits 
or  revenue  of;  devolve  upon  a layman  or  lay 
corporation. 

Impropriating  theliuing  of  the  Altar  to  them  that  liued 
not  at  the  Altar.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  130. 

n.t  intrans.  To  practise  impropriation ; be- 
come an  impropriator. 

Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a curious  dis- 
tinction of  mine  and  thine.  . . . When  either  of  them  be- 
gins to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a tumor  in  the  flesh,  it  draws 
more  than  its  share. 

Jer.  Taylor,  The  Marriage  Ring  (Sermon  on  Eph.  v.  32, 33). 

impropriate  (im-pro'pri-at),  a.  [<  ML.  impro- 
priatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  If.  Appropriated 
to  private  use. 

Man  gathered  [the  general  mercies  of  God]  . . . into 
single  handfuls,  and  made  them  impropriate. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  904. 

2.  In  Eng.  eccles.  law,  devolved  into  the  hands 
of  a layman. 

Many  of  these  impropriate  Tithes  are  . . . the  spoils  of 
dissolved  Monasteries. 

Bp.  Chr.  W ordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  280. 

impropriation  (im-pro-pri-a'shon),  n,  [=  Pg. 
impropriagao,  < ML.  impropriatio(n-),  < impro- 
priare, take  as  one’s  own : see  impropriate,  v.] 
It.  The  act  of  appropriating  to  private  use; 
exclusive  possession  or  assumption. 

The  Gnosticks  had,  as  they  deemed,  the  impropi'iation 
of  all  divine  knowledge. 

Loe,  Blisse  of  Brightest  Beauty  (1614),  p.  29. 
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2.  In  Eng.  eccles.  law  : (a)  The  act  of  putting 
the  revenues  of  a benefice  into  the  hands  of  a 
layman  or  lay  corporation.  Impropriation,  which 
was  executed  chiefly  under  Henry  VIII.,  includes  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  spiritual 
duties  of  the  parish  from  the  impropriated  revenues. 

To  make  an  Impropriation,  there  was  to  be  the  Consent 
of  the  Incumbent,  the  Patron,  and  the  King ; then  'twas 
confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  109. 

Appropriation  is  the  term  for  the  possession  of  a bene- 
fice by  a spiritual  corporation,  impropriation  for  its  pos- 
session by  a layman.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  209. 

(6)  That  which  is  impropriated,  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal property. 

With  impropriations  he  hath  turned  preaching  into  pri- 
vate masses.  Latimer.  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI,,  1549. 

These  impropriations  were  in  no  one  instance,  I be- 
lieve, restored  to  the  parochial  clergy.  Hallam. 

impropriator  (im-pro'pri-a-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  itn- 
propriador,  < ML.  impropriator,  < impropriare, 
take  as  one’s  own : see  impropriate.']  One  who 
impropriates ; especially,  in  Eng.  eccles.  law , a 
layman  who  holds  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  church  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

While  sacrilege  abounds,  while  impropriators  are  seiz- 
ing each  their  four  or  six  or  more  parishes,  and  giving  the 
cure  of  souls  to  their  grooms  or  bailifs. 

Bucer,  in  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 
This  design  he  thought  would  be  more  easily  carried  on 
if  some  rich  impropriators  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
store to  the  Church  some  part  of  her  revenues,  which  they 
had  too  long  retained.  ' R.  Nelson,  Bp.  Bull. 

impropriety  (im-pro-pri'e-ti),  n.]  pi.  improprie- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  F.  impropriete  = Pi*,  improprie- 
tat  = Sp.  impropiedad , impropriedad  = Pg.  im- 
propriedade  = It.  impropietd , improprieta , < L. 
improprieta(t-)s,  inproprieta(t-)s , impropriety, 

< improprius , inproprius1  improper : see  improp- 
er^. Cf.  vmproperty.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
improper ; unfitness  or  unsuitableness  to  char- 
acter, time,  place,  or  circumstances ; unseemli- 
ness : as,  impropriety  of  language  or  behavior. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  never  been  blind  to  the  impro- 
priety of  her  father’s  behavior  as  a husband. 

Jane  Austen , Pride  and  Prejudice,  xlii. 

2.  That  which  is  improper;  an  erroneous  or 
unsuitable  expression,  act,  etc. 

This  was  the  sum  of  my  speech,  delivered  with  great 
improprieties  and  hesitation. 

Surift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  3. 

= Syn.  1.  Indelicacy,  unseemliness.— 2.  Mistake,  blunder, 
slip.—  Barbarism,  Solecism,  Impropriety.  In  treatises 
on  rhetorical  style  these  words  have  distinct  meanings. 
“ Purity  . . . implies  three  things.  Accordingly  in  three 
different  ways  it  may  be  injured.  First,  the  words  used 
may  not  be  English-  This  fault  hath  received  from  gram- 
marians the  denomination  of  barbarism.  Secondly,  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  may  not  be  in  the  English 
idiom.  This  hath  gotten  the  name  of  solecism.  Thirdly, 
the  words  and  phrases  may  not  be  employed  to  express 
the  precise  meaning  which  custom  hath  affixed  to  them. 
This  is  termed  impropriety:'  (G.  Campbell,  Philos,  of 
Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  Pref.)  “ In  the  forms  of  words,  a violation 
of  purity  is  & barbarism;  in  the  constructions,  a viola- 
tion of  purity  is  a solecism;  in  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases,  a violation  of  purity  is  an  impropriety:'  (A. 
Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  i.)  Examples  of  barbarisms  in  English 
are  heft,  pled,  proven,  systemize ; of  solecism,  “ Who  did 
you  see?”  of  improprieties,  “There  let  him  lay"  ( Byron. , 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  180),  and  the  use  of  enormity  for  enor - 
mousness,  or  ol  exceptionable  for  exceptional. 

improsperityt  (im-pros-per'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  im- 

prosperite;  as  improsper-ous  + -ity,  sdXev  pros- 
perity.] Lack  of  prosperity  or  success. 

The  prosperity  or  im prosperity  of  a man,  or  his  fate 
here,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or 
imprudence.  Jortin,  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

improsperous!  (im-pros'per-us),  a.  [=  F.  im- 

prospere  = Sp.  improspero  = Pg.  It.  improspero, 

< L.  improsper,  inprosper , not  fortunate,  < in- 
priv.  + prosper,  fortunate:  see  prosperous.] 
Unprosperous. 

Now  seuen  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 

Since  this  improsperous  voyage  we  begun. 

Dryden,  JEneid,  v. 

improsperouslyt  (im-pros'per-us-li),  adv.  Un- 
prosperously. 

The  with  ring  leaves  improsp'rously  doth  cast. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 

improvability  (im-pro-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  im- 
provable : see  -bility.]  Tlie  state  or  quality  of 
being  improvable  ; susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment, or  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being  used 
to  advantage. 

improvable  (im-pro'va-bl),  a.  [<  improve 1 + 
-able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  improved;  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement ; that  may  become  or 
be  made  better. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  improva- 
ble by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Or ig.  of  Mankind. 

I have  a fine  spread  of  improvable  lands. 

Addison , Spectator. 
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2.  That  may  be  used  to  advantage  or  for  the 
bettering  of  anything. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  improvable  hints  to 
better.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

improvableness  (im-pro'va-bl-nes),  n.  Improv- 
ability. 

improvably  (im-pro'va-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
capable  of  improvement. 
improve1  (im-prov'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  improved , 
ppr.  improving.  [Early  mod.  E.  emprowe , en~ 
prowe , < OF.  (AF.)  *emprower , a var.,  with  pre- 
fix em-j  en~  (im-2),  of  apprower,  approuer , im- 
prove: see  approve2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
better ; ameliorate  the  condition  of ; increase  in 
value,  excellence,  capability,  estimation,  or  the 
like ; bring  into  a better,  higher,  more  desir- 
able, or  more  profitable  state:  as,  to  improve 
the  mind  by  study;  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
animals ; to  improve  land  by  careful  tillage. 

Where  lands  lye  in  common  unfenced,  if  one  man  shall 
improve  his  land  by  fencing  in  several,  and  another  shall 
not,  he  who  shall  so  improve  shall  secure  his  lands  against 
other  men’s  cattle,  and  shall  not  compel  such  as  joyn  upon 
him  to  make  any  fence  with  him,  except  he  shall  so  im- 
prove in  several  as  the  other  doth. 

Mass.  Colony  Laws,  etc.  (§  7,  A.  D.  1642),  quoted  in  Pick- 

[ering. 

Nothing  can  be  improved  beyond  its  own  species,  or 
farther  than  its  original  nature  will  allow. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius,  Pref. 
My  improved  lot  in  the  Town  of  Alexandria  ...  I give 
to  her  [Martha  Washington]  and  to  her  heirs  forever. 

Will  of  George  Washington. 

2.  To  turn  to  advantage  or  account ; use  profit- 
ably ; make  use  of : as,  to  improve  an  opportu- 
nity ; to  improve  the  occasion. 

His  [Chaucer’s]  Englysh  well  alowed, 

So  as  it  is  enprowed, 

For  as  it  is  enployd, 

There  is  no  English  voyd. 

Skelton,  Philip  Sparow. 
Ann  Cole  ...  was  taken  with  very  strange  fits,  wherein 
her  tongue  was  improved  by  a daemon,  to  express  things 
unknown  to  herself.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  8. 

A day  or  two  afterwards,  three  quails  were  caught  in  the 
public  square,  and  the  commandant  improved  the  circum- 
stance by  many  quaint  homilies. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  500. 
It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  improve  a victory  as  to  win 
one*  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

3.  To  increase  in  force  or  amount;  intensify 
in  any  respect.  [Rare.] 

A lake  behind 

Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 

Pope , Moral  Essays,  ii,  112. 
I fear  we  have  not  a little  improved  the  wretched  in- 
heritance of  our  ancestors.  Bp.  Porteous. 

Improving-furnace.  Same  as  calcining -furnace  (which 
see,  under  furnace).=Syn.  1.  Correct,  Better , etc.  See 
amend. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  grow  better  in  any  way ; 
become  more  excellent  or  more  favorable ; ad- 
vance in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  amount, 
value,  etc.:  as,  hishealth  is  improving;  the  price 
of  cotton  improved  daily. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

He  does  not  consider  in  whose  hands  his  money  will 
improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 
If  we  look  back  five  hundred  years  or  one  hundred  years 
or  fifty  years  or  any  smaller  number  of  years,  we  shall  find 
that  all  Western  governments  have  improved,  while  the 
Turk  alone  has  gone  back. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  419. 
2f.  To  increase ; grow.  [Rare.] 

Domitian  improved  in  cruelty  toward  the  end  of  his 
rel&n*  Milner. 

To  improve  on  or  upon,  to  make  additions  or  amend- 
ments to ; bring  nearer  to  perfection  or  completeness. 

As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has 
regularly  improved  upon  the  yices  of  the  father,  and  has 
taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into 
the  bosom  of  his  successors.  Junius,  Letters. 

improve2!  (im-prfiv'), v.  t.  [A  var.  of  approve 1, 
by  confusion  with  improve1.]  To  approve ; 
prove;  test. 

The  most  improv’d  young  soldier  of  seven  kingdoms. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 

improved  (im-prov'),  v . t.  [<  F.  improuver  = 
Sp.  Pg.  improvar  = It.  improvare , < L.  improbare, 
inprobare,  disapprove : see  improbate.]  To  dis- 
approve; censure;  blame. 

None  of  the  phisitions  that  have  any  judgement  im- 
proved [these  medicines],  but  they  approve  them  to  be 
good*  Paynel’s  Hutton.  (Nates.) 

Good  father,  said  the  king,  sometimes  you  know  I have 
desir’d 

You  would  improve  his  negligence,  too  oft  to  ease  retir’d. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  108. 

improve4!  (im-prov'),  v.  t.  [After  improve 3,  < 
in-s  + prove.  Cf.  OF.  improvable,  improvable.] 
To  disprove ; prove  false ; refute. 
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Erasmus  hath  improved  many  false  books,  which  ye 
have  feigned  and  put  forth  in  the  name  of  St.  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Cyprian,  Dionyse,  and  of  other. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1350),  p.  135. 

improvement  (im-prov'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  (AF.) 
emprowement,  enprowement,  empruement , enprue- 
ment,  var.  of  aprowement,  etc.,  improvement: 
see  approvement2  and  improve A]  1.  The  act 
of  improving  or  making  better,  or  the  state  of 
being  made  better;  advancement  or  increase 
in  any  good  quality ; betterment. 

The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  ob- 
taining of  riches.  Bacon,  Riches. 

This  gift  of  God  . . . was  capable  of  improvement  by 
industry,  and  of  defailance  by  neglect. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  268. 

There  is  no  faculty  whatever  that  is  not  capable  of  im- 
provement. Huxley,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  146. 

2.  Profitable  use  or  employment;  practical 
or  advantageous  application:  as,  the  improve- 
ment of  one’s  time.  The  concluding  part  of  a dis- 
course or  sermon,  enforcing  the  practical  use  or  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  taught,  was  formerly  called  the  im- 
provement. 

It  only  remains  that  I conclude  with  a few  words  of 
farther  improvement.  Doddridge,  Funeral  Sermons,  ii. 

They  might  he  kept  close  together,  both  for  more  saftie 
and  defence,  and  ye  better  improvement  of  ye  generall  im- 
ployments.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  168. 

I shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine. 

Tillotson. 

Improvement  as  applied  to  the  conclusion  of  a sermon 
is  now  obsolete,  and  was  always  a technicality  of  the  pul- 
pit only.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  370. 

3.  Use;  practice;  indulgence.  [Bare.] 

The  corruption  of  men’s  manners  by  the  habitual  im- 
provement of  this  vicious  principle.  South,  Works,  V.  i. 

4.  A betterment ; that  by  which  the  value  or 
excellence  of  a thing  is  enhanced ; a beneficial 
or  valuable  change  or  addition.  In  patent  law  an 
improvement  is  an  addition  to  or  change  in  some  specific 
machine  or  contrivance,  by  which  the  same  effects  are 
produced  in  a better  manner  than  before,  or  new  effects 
are  produced.  An  improvement  in  real  property  is  some- 
thing done  or  added  to  it  which  increases  its  value,  as  cul- 
tivation or  the  erection  of  or  addition  to  buildings. 

This  place  [Gethsemane]  was  formerly  covered  with 
olive-trees,  but  it  is  now  without  any  improvement. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  24. 

But  my  aunt’s  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon’s  walk  round 
the  improvements.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

I know  of  only  one  example  of  its  use  [in  England]  in 
the  purely  American  sense,  and  that  is,  “ a very  good  im- 
provement for  a mill  ’ in  the  “State  Trials  ” (Speech  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  Lady  Ivy’s  case,  1684). 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 
Policy  of  internal  improvements,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  the 
policy  of  constructing  or  developing  roads,  canals,  har- 
bors, rivers,  etc.,  at  national  expense.  The  question  at  one 
tune  (about  1820-60)  entered  largely  into  politics,  and  the 
policy  was  on  principle  opposed  by  the  Democrats  as  an 
undue  stretch  of  the  Constitution,  and  supported  by  the 
Whigs.  Particular  applications  of  it,  however,  have  been 
favored  by  members  of  all  parties,  and  for  a long  period 
large  appropriations  have  been  made,  generally  each  year, 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  similar 
works. 

improver  (im-pro'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  improves. 

Cold  and  nakedness,  stripes  and  imprisonments,  racks 
and  torments,  are  these  the  improvers  of  an  excellent  con- 
stitution ? Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

Chalk  is  a very  great  improver  of  most  lands. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
2.  One  who  labors  at  a trade  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  knowledge  or  skill,  and  who  ac- 
cepts the  opportunity  of  improvement  as  com- 
pensation in  whole  or  in  part  for  services  ren- 
dered.— -3.  A pad  or  cushion  worn  by  women 
with  the  object  of  improving  the  figure  or  the 
hang  of  a dress ; a bustle. 

improvidedt  (im-pro-vi'ded),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
provided.]  1.  Unprovided. 

He  was  in  ieopardye  of  his  lyfe,  and  all  improuided  for 
dread  of  death,  coacted  to  take  a small  balynger,  and  to 
sayle  into  Fraunce.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  23. 

2.  Unforeseen;  unexpected. 

She  suborned  hath 

This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vaine. 

To  worke  new  woe  and  improvided  scath. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  34. 

improvidence  (im-prov'i-dens),  n.  [=  OF.  im- 
providence — Sp.  (obs.)  U’g.  improvidencia  = 
It.  improvident,  < LL.  improvidentia,  inprovi- 
dentia,  unforesightedness,  < *improviden(t-)s, 
*inproviden(t-)s,  unforesighted:  see  improvident. 
Cf . imprudence.]  The  quality  of  being  improvi- 
dent; lack  of  providence  or  foresight;  thrift- 
lessness. 

The  house  is  gone ; 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 
For  ancient  worth  and  honorable  things. 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanished. 

Wordsworth , Excursion,  vii. 

= Syn.  Imprudence,  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  shift- 
iessness,  unthrift.  See  wisdom . 
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improvident  (im-prov'i-dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  im- 

providente,  < L.  *improviden(t-)s,  *inproviden(t-)s 
(in  deriv.  improvidentia  andcontr.  imprudent  t-)s: 
see  imprudent),  equiv.  to  improvidus  (>  It.  Pg. 
improvido  = Sp.  improvido),  unforesighted,  < in- 
priv.  + providus,  foresighted : see  provident.'] 
Not  provident;  wanting  foresight;  neglecting 
to  provide  for  future  needs  or  exigencies ; un- 
thrifty. 

The  followers  of  Epimetheus  are  improvident,  see  not 
far  before  them,  and  prefer  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
for  the  present.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

When  men  well  have  fed,  the  blood  being  warm. 
Then  are  they  most  improvident  of  harm.  Daniel. 
The  colonists  . . . abandoned  themselves  to  improvi- 
dent idleness.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  106. 

=Syn.  Imprudent,  shiftless,  careless,  prodigal.  See  wis- 
dom. 

improvidently  (im-prov'i-dent-li),  adv.  With 
improvidence ; without  foresight  or  forecast. 

A weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 

^ Crabbe,  Works,  VIII.  6. 

improving  (im-pro'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  im- 
prove1, r.]  The  act  of  making  improvement. — 
Improving  lease,  in  Scots  law,  a lease  of  more  than 
ordinary  duration,  granted  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
the  tenant  to  make  permanent  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  holding,  in  the  hope  of  reaping  the  benefit 
^ of  them. 

improving  (im-pro'ving), p.  a.  Tendingto  cause 
improvement;  affording  means  or  occasion  of 
improvement;  that  maybe  used  to  advantage. 

Life  is  no  life  without  the  blessing  of  an  improving  and 
an  edifying  conversation.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

Beneath  the  humorous  exaggeration  of  the  story  I seemed 
to  see  the  face  of  a very  serious  and  improving  moral. 

Lowell , Democracy. 

improvingly  (im-pro'ving-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
proving manner. 

improvisate  (im-prov'i-sat),  v.  t.  and  i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  improvisated,  ppr.  improvisating.  [< 
NL.  as  if  *improvisatus,  pp.  of  *improvisare,  im- 
provise : see  improvise.]  To  improvise.  [Bare.] 

His  [Gladstone’s!  extemporaneous  resources  are  ample. 
Few  men  in  the  House  can  improvisate  better. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  151. 

improvisate  (im-prov'i-sat),  a.  [<  NL.  *impro- 
visatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.)  Unpremeditated; 
impromptu.  [Bare.] 

improvisation  (im-prov-i-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
improvisation  - Sp.  improvisation  = Pg.  im- 
provisagao,  < NL.  *improvisatio(n-),  < *impro- 
visare,  improvise:  see  improvise.]  1.  The  act 
of  improvising;  the  act  of  composing  poetry 
or  music  extemporaneously. 

Poverty  in  rhyme  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  talent 
of  improvisation,  so  common  and  so  astonishingly  devel- 
oped in  degree  in  Italy,  is  almost  unknown  in  England 
and  among  ourselves. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxiii. 

2.  A product  of  extemporaneous  composition; 
an  impromptu  poem  or  musical  performance. 

Most  of  the  Italian  rispetti  and  stornelli  seem  to  be  im- 
provisations ; and  to  improvise  in  English  is  as  difficult  as 
to  improvise  in  Italian  is  easy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  272. 

improvisatize  (im-pro-viz'a-tiz),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  improvisatized,  ppr.  improvisatizing.  [Irreg. 
< improvisate  + -ize.]  Same  as  improvisate. 
improvisator  (im-prov'i-sa-tor),  n.  [=  P.  im- 
provisateur  = Pg.  improvisator  = It.  improv- 
visatore,<.  NL.  * improvisator,  < *improvisare,  im- 
provise: see  improvise.]  One  who  improvises ; 
an  improviser. 

improvisatore,  n.  Same  as  improvisator. 
improvisatorial  (im-pro-viz-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
improvisator  + -al.]  Belating  to  or  having  the 
power  of  extemporary  composition,  as  of  rimes 
or  poems. 

Hence,  in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense,  Scott,  often 
called  the  most  improvisatorial,  is  the  least  improvisa - 
torial  of  writers.  Athenoeum,  No.  3068,  p.  197. 

improvisatory  (im-pro-viz'a-to-ri),  a.  Same  as 
improvisatorial. 

That  improvisatory  knack  at  repartee  for  which  he 
[Samuel  Foote]  was  already  conspicuous  in  certain  fash- 
ionable circles.  Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 

improvise  (im-pro-viz'  or  -vez'),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  improvised,  ppr.  improvising.  [<  p.  impro- 
viser = Sp.  Pg.  improvisor  = It.  improvvisare,  < 
NL.  *improvisare,  improvise,  < L.  improvisus, 
inprovisus  ( > It.  improvviso  - Sp.  Pg.  improviso), 
unforeseen,  < in-  priv.  + provisus,  pp.  of  provi- 
dere,  foresee:  see  provide,  provise.]  I.  trans. 
1 . To  compose  and  recite  or  sing  without  pre- 
meditation ; speak  or  perform  extemporaneous- 
ly, especially  verse  or  music. — 2.  To  do  or  per- 
form anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for 
a special  occasion ; contrive  or  bring  about  in 
an  offhand  way. 
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Charles  attempted  to  improvise  a peace.  Motley. 

The  young  girls  of  the  country  wreathe  themselves  into 
dances,  and  improvise  the  poetry  of  motion. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvii. 

II.  intrans.  To  compose  verses  or  music  ex- 
temporaneously; hence,  to  do  anything  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  or  in  an  offhand  way. 

Theodore  Hook  improvised  in  a wonderful  way  that  even- 
ing; he  sang  a song,  the  burden  of  which  was  **  Good- 
night,” inimitably  good,  and  which  might  have  been  writ- 
ten down.*  Greville,  Memoirs,  Jan.  15,  1835. 

improviser  ('im-pro-vi'zer  or  -ve'zer),  n.  One 
who  improvises;  an  improvisator, 
improvisiont  (im-pro-vizh'on),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
provision.  Cf.  improvise.]  Want  of  forecast; 
improvidence. 

The  sad  accidents  which  afterwards  happened  did  not 
invade  and  surprise  him,  in  the  disadvantages  of  igno- 
rance or  improvLsion.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  267. 

improvisot  (im-pro-vi'so),  a.  [<  L.  improviso, 
on  a sudden,  prop.  abl.  of  improvisus,  unfore- 
seen: see  improvise.]  Not  studied  or  prepared 
beforehand;  impromptu;  extemporaneous:  as, 
11  improviso  translation,”  Johnson. 
improwisatore  (im-pro-ve-za-to're),  n. ; pi.  im- 
provvisatori  (-to're).  [It.:  see  improvisator.] 

Same  as  improvisator. 

improwisatrice  (im-pro-ve-za-tre'che),  n. ; pi. 

improvvisatrici  (-chi).  [It.,  fern,  of  improvvisa- 

tore.]  A woman  who  improvises, 
imprudence  (im-pro'dens),  n.  [=  F.  imprudence 
— Sp.  Pg.  imprudencia  = It.  imprudenza,  im- 
prudenzia,  < L.  imprudentia,  inprudentia,  un- 
foresightedness,  < impruden(t-)s,  inpruden(t-)s, 
unforesighted:  see  imprudent.]  1.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  imprudent;  want  of  prudence,  cau- 
tion, circumspection,  or  a due  regard  to  con- 
sequences; heedlessness;  indiscretion;  rash- 
ness. 

Good  with  had  were  match’d,  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join ; and,  by  imprudence  mix  d, 

Produce  prodigious  births.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  686. 

2.  An  imprudent  act. 

It  were  a strange  imprudence,  choosingly,  to  entertain 
those  inconveniencies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  283. 

imprudent  (im-pro'dent),  a . [=  F.  imprudent 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  imprudentey  < L.  impruden(t-)s, 
inpruden{t-)s , unforesiglited,  imprudent,  < in- 
priv.  + pruden{t-)s,  foresighted,  prudent:  see 
prudent.  Cf  .improvident.']  Not  prudent;  want- 
ing prudence  or  discretion ; not  careful  of  con- 
sequences; indiscreet;  rash;  heedless. 

And  thus,  by  the  imprudent  and  foolish  hardines  of  the 
French  earle,  the  Frenchmen  were  discomfited,  and  that 
valiant  English  knight  ouermatched. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  II.  35. 
The  spirit  of  the  person  was  to  be  declared  caitive  and 
imprudent,  and  the  man  driven  from  his  troublesome  and 
ostentatious  vanity.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  62. 
=Syn.  Incautious,  careless,  unadvised,  inconsiderate, 
imprudently  (im-pro'dent-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
prudent manner;  with  imprudence. 

He  so  imprudently  demeaned  hymselfe  mat  within 
shorte  space  he  came  into  the  handes  of  his  mortall  ene- 
mies. Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  39. 

imp-treef  (imp'tre),  n.  [ME.  impe  tre,  ympe  tre; 

< imp  + tree.']  A grafted  tree. 

Loke,  dame,  to  morwe  thatow  be 
Itigt  here  under  this  ympetre. 

Sir  Orfeo , quoted  in  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  189. 
Apparently  it  is  her  sleeping  under  an  ympe  (or  graft- 
ed) tree  that  gives  the  fairies  power  over  Heurodys. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  190. 

impuberal  (im-pu'be-ral),  a.  [<  L.  impubes,  in- 
pubes (-puber-),  not  grown  up  (<  in-  priv.  + 
pubes  (puber-),  grown  up:  see  puberty),  + -al.] 
Not  having  reached  puberty.  [Bare.] 

In  impuberal  animals  the  cerebellum  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  greatly  less  than  in  adult. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

impuberty  (im-pu'ber-ti),  n,  [<  in- 3 + puber- 
ty. Cf.  impuberal.]  The  state  of  not  having 
reached  the  age  of  puberty, 
impubic  (im-pu'bik),  a.  [<  L.  impuhes,  inpu- 
bes, not  grown  up,  + -ic.]  Below  the  age  of 
puberty. 

impudence  (im'pu-dens),  n.  [<  ME.  impudence, 

< OF.  (also  F.)  impudence  = Sp.  Pg.  impudencia 
= It.  impudenza,  < L.  impudentia,  inpudentia, 
shamelessness,  < impuden(t-)s , inpuden(t-)s, 
shameless:  see  impudent.]  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  impudent,  (a)  Want  of  modesty ; 
shamelessness ; indelicacy. 

King.  What  dar’st  thou  venture? 

II el.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A strumpet’s  boldness,  a divulged  shame. 

Shak.,  All  s Well,  ii.  1. 
(6)  Impudent  behavior ; brazenuess ; effrontery ; insolence. 
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Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 

And  the  more  loathsome  Age, 

Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit ! 

B.  Jonson,  Just  Indignation  of  the  Author. 
Off,  my  dejected  looks ! and  welcome  impudence  ! 

My  daring  shall  be  deity,  to  save  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  False  One,  iv.  3. 
Well,  for  cool  native  impudence,  and  pure  innate  pride, 
you  haven  t your  equal.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 
=Syn.  Impertinence , Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness, 
Pertness,  Rudeness t audacity,  insolence,  assurance,  pre- 
sumption, boldness,  face.  Impertinence  is  primarily  non- 
pertinence, conduct  not  pertaining  or  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances,  and  is  hence  a disposition  to  meddle  with 
what  does  not  pertain  to  one,  and  more  specifically  un- 
mannerly conduct  or  speech.  Impudence  is  unblushing 
impertinence  manifesting  itself  in  words,  tones,  gestures, 
looks,  etc.  Effrontery  is  extreme  impudence,  which  is  not 
abashed  at  rebuke,  but  shows  unconcern  for  the  opinion 
of  others ; it  is  audacious  and  brazen-faced.  Sauciness  is 
a sharp  kind  of  impertinence,  chiefly  in  language,  and  pri- 
marily from  an  inferior.  1 1 is,  in  language,  essentially  the 
same  with  pertness,  which,  however,  covers  all  indecorous 
freedom  of  bearing  toward  others ; pertness  is  forwardness 
inappropriate  to  one  s years,  station,  or  sex.  Rudeness  is 
the  only  one  of  these  words  seeming  to  refer  primarily 
to  character ; in  this  use  it  implies  manners  or  language 
which  might  be  expected  from  lack  of  culture  or  good 
breeding,  and  includes  what  is  said  or  done  from  a de- 
sire to  be  offensive  or  uncivil.  See  arrogance. 

impudencyt  (im'pu-den-si), «.  1.  Lack  of  pu- 

dency; shamelessness;  immodesty. 

We,  viewing  their  incontinencie,  should  flye  the  lyke 
impudencie,  not  follow  the  like  excesse. 

Lyly , Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  98. 

2.  Effrontery;  insolence. 

Pray  heaven  she  can  get  him  to  read ! he  should  do  it 
of  his  own  natural  impiulency. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

impudent  (im'pu-dent),  a.  [<  ME.  impudent  = 
F.  impudent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  impudente,  < L.  impu- 
dence, inpuden(t-)s,  shameless,  < in-  priv.  + 
puden(t-)s,  ashamed:  see  pudency.]  1.  Im- 
modest ; shameless ; brazen ; indelicate. 

With  that  a joyous  fellowship  issewd 
Of  Minstrales  making  goodly  meriment, 

With  wanton  Bardes,  and  Bymers  impudent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  5. 
A woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath’d  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Offensively  forward  in  behavior;  intention- 
ally disrespectful ; insolent ; possessed  of  un- 
blushing assurance. 

Nor  that  the  calumnious  reports  of  that  impudent  de- 
tractor . . . hath  at  all  attached,  much  less  dejected  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

3.  Manifesting  impudence ; exhibiting  or  char- 
acterized by  disrespect  toward  or  disregard  of 
others. 

There  is  not  so  impudent  a thing  in  Nature  as  the  sawcy 
Look  of  an  assured  Man,  confident  of  Success. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  5. 
Apartments  so  decorated  can  have  been  meant  only  for 
. . . people  for  whom  life  was  impudent  ease  and  com- 
fort. H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  203. 

=Syn.  2.  Bold,  bold-faced,  brazen-faced,  presumptuous, 
pert,  rude,  saucy.  See  impudence. 

impudently  (im'pu-dent-li),  adv.  In  an  impu- 
dent manner ; insolently. 

At  once  assail 

With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  raiL  Sandys. 

impudicity  (im-pu-dis'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  impudi- 
citi,  < ML.  *impudicita(t'-)s ; equiv.  to  It.  impudi- 
cizia  = Sp.  Pg.  impudicicia,  < L.  impudioitia, 
inpudicitia,  immodesty ; < impudicus,  inpudicus, 
immodest,  < *»-  priv.  4*  pudicus , modest,  < pu- 
dere,  feel  shame.]  Lack  of  pudicity;  immod- 
esty; shamelessness. 

Many  of  them  full  of  impudicitie  and  ribaudrie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  85. 

impugn  ( im-pun' ),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  empugn  ; 

< ME.  impugnen , inpugnen , < OF.  (also  F.)  im~ 
pugner  = Pr.  impugn ar,  enpugnar , empunhar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  impugnar  = It.  impugn  are,  impungare , 

< L.  impugnare , inpugnare , attack,  assail,  im- 
pugn, < in,  on,  against,  + pugnare,  fight,  < pug- 
na , a fight:  see  pugnacious.  Cf.  expugn,  op- 
pugn.] To  attack  by  words  or  arguments ; 
contradict ; assail ; call  in  question ; gainsay. 

And  which  [what  sort  of]  a pardoun  Peres  hadde  alle  the 
peple  to  conforte, 

And  how  the  prest  impugned  it  with  two  propre  wordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  147. 
The  Commons  were  insisting  on  severer  measures 
against  heresy,  and  still  were  impugning  the  laws  and 
courts,  by  which  only  heresy  could  be  extirpated. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  282. 

impugnable  (im-pu'na-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  impugna- 
ble = It.  imjiugnabile ; as  impugn  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  impugned, 
impugnation  (im-pug-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
pugnation — Pr.  Sp.  impugnacion  — Pg.  impug- 
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nagSo  = It.  impugnazione,  < L.  impugnatio(n-), 
inpugnatio(n-),  an  attack,  < impugnare,  inpug- 
nare,  attack:  see  impugn.']  Assault;  opposi- 
tion ; contradiction.  [Rare.] 

The  fifth  is  a perpetual  impugnation  anil  self-conflict, 
either  part  labouring  to  oppose  and  vanquish  the  other. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remedy  of  Discontentment,  § 18. 

No  one  can  object  any  thing  to  purpose  against  pneex- 
istence  from  the  unconceivableness  of  it,  until  he  know 
the  particular  frame  of  the  hypothesis,  without  which  all 
iinpugnation8  relating  to  the  manner  of  the  thing  will  be 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  but  little  to  the  business. 

Olanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 
impugner  (im-pu'ner),  n.  One  who  impugns; 
one  who  opposes  or  contradicts. 

I mean  not  only  the  seditious  libellers,  but  impugners 
of  the  king’s  regalities. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  99. 
impugnment  (im-pun'ment),  n . [<  impugn  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  impugning,  or  the  state  of 
"being  impugned.  [Rare.] 

It  must  not  be  an  impugnment  to  his  manhood  that  he 
cried  like  a child.  E.  Howard,  Jack  Ashore,  xlvii. 

impuissancef  (im-pu'i-sans),  n.  [<  F.  impuis - 
sance , < impuissant , powerless:  see  impuissant.] 
Powerlessness;  impotence;  feebleness. 

As  he  would  not  trust  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for 
supports  of  war,  so  the  impuissance  of  the  one,  and  the 
double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for  him  for  occa- 
sions to  accept  of  peace.  Bacon , Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

John  de  la  Casse  was  a genius  of  fine  parts  and  fertile 
fancy ; and  yet  ...  he  lay  under  an  impuissance,  at  the 
same  time,  of  advancing  above  a line  and  a half  in  the 
compass  of  a whole  summer’s  day. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  16. 
impuissantt  (im-pu'i-sant),  a . [<  F.  impuissant, 
powerless,  < itt-priv.  + puissant,  powerful:  see 
puissant.']  Powerless;  impotent;  feeble. 

Craving  your  honour’s  pardon  for  so  long  a letter,  car- 
rying so  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuissant  a service,  but  yet 
a true  and  unfeigned  signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed 
^.duty,  I cease.  Bacon,  To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

impulse  (im'puls,  formerly  im-puls'),  n.  [= 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  impulso , < L.  impulsus , inpulsus,  a 
push,  pressure,  incitement,  < impellere , inpeU 
lere,  pp.  impulsus,  inpulsus,  push  on,  impel : see 
impel.]  1.  Force  communicated  suddenly; 
the  effect  of  an  impelling  force ; a thrust ; a 
push. 

To-day  I saw  the  dragon-fly.  . . . 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 

Of  his  old  husk.  Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

The  sensation  of  red  is  produced  by  imparting  to  the 
optic  nerve  four  hundred  and  seventy -four  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  impulses  per  second. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  66. 

A shuttlecock  which  has  its  entire  state  of  motion  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  impulse  of  the  battledore. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  76. 

Specifically — 2.  In  mech.:  (a)  An  infinite  force 
or  action  enduring  for  an  infinitely  short  time, 
so  as  to  produce  a finite  momentum,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  natural  force ; but  mathema- 
ticians find  it  convenient  to  treat  such  actions  as  the  blow 
of  a hammer  as  if  of  this  nature,  (ft)  The  resultant 
of  all  such  forces  acting  on  a body  at  any  in- 
stant, resolved  into  a couple  and  a force  along 
the  axis  of  that  couple,  (c)  The  momentum 
produced  by  a force  in  any  time. 

The  product  of  the  time  of  action  of  a force  into  its  in- 
tensity if  it  is  constant,  or  its  mean  intensity  if  it  is  vari- 
able, is  called  the  Impulse  of  the  force. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  xlix. 

3.  A stimulation  of  the  mind  to  action;  the 
impelling  force  of  appetite,  desire,  aversion,  or 
other  emotion;  especially,  a sudden  disposition 
to  perform  some  act  which  is  not  the  result  of 
reflection ; sudden  determination. 

He  abandoned  himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 

The  term  impulse  (Trieb)  is  commonly  confined  to  those 
innate  promptings  of  activity  in  which  there  is  no  clear 
representation  of  a pleasure,  and  consequently  no  distinct 
desire.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  580. 

Does  he  take  inspiration  from  the  Church, 

Directly  make  her  rule  his  law  of  life? 

Not  he : his  own  mere  impulse  guides  the  man. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  225. 

4.  Any  communicatiou  of  force ; any  compel- 
ling action;  instigation. 

Meantime,  by  Jove’s  impulse,  Mezentius  armed 
Succeeded  Turnus.  Dryden,  JSneid,  x.  976. 

He  [Dean  Stanley]  was  a constant  preacher,  and  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  practice  already  begun  of  inviting  dis- 
tinguished preachers  to  the  abbey. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  452. 

5.  A mental  impression ; an  idea.  [Rare.] 

I had  always  a strong  impulse  that  I should  some  time 
recover  my  liberty.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  8. 

6.  Shock;  onset.  [Rare.] 

Unmov’d  the  two  united  Chiefs  abide. 

Sustain  the  Impulse,  and  receive  the  War. 

Prior , Ode  to  Queen  Anne  (1706),  st.  13. 
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Impulse  of  a motion,  the  system  of  impulsive  forces 
required  to  produce  the  motion,  compounded  into  a single 
impulsive  wrench.— Impulse- wheel.  See  wheel.— Ner- 
vous impulse,  the  molecular  disturbance  which  travels 
along  a nerve  from  the  point  of  stimulation.  In  the  con- 
duction of  such  impulses,  which  serve  as  stimuli  to  pe- 
ripheral or  central  organs,  the  function  of  nerve-fibers  con- 

# sists.  = Syn.  3.  Inducement,  etc.  (see  motive),  incitement. 

impulse  (im-puls'),  v.  #.;  pret.  andpp.  impulsed , 
ppr.  impulsing.  [<  L.  impulsus,  inpulsus,  pp.  of 
impellere,  inpellere , impel : see  impel,  v.,  and  im- 
pulse, n.]  To  give  an  impulse  to;  incite;  in- 
stigate. 

I leave  these  prophetesses  to  God,  that  knows  the  heart, 
. . . whether  they  were  impulsed  like  Balaam,  Saul,  and 
Caiaphas,  to  vent  that  which  they  could  not  keep  in,  or 
whether  they  were  inspired  like  Esaias  and  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  49. 

impulsion  (im-pul'shon),  n.  [<  F.  impulsion  = 
Pr.  impulsio  = Sp.  impulsion  = Pg.  impulsao  = 
It.  impulsione , < L.  impulsio(n-),  inpulsio(n-),  a 
pushing  against,  pressure,  < impellere , inpellere, 
pp.  impulsus,  inpulsus,  push  against:  see  im- 
pel, impulse.]  1.  The  act  of  impelling  or  im- 
parting an  impulse ; impelling  force  or  action. 

Medicine  . . . considereth  the  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the  occasions  or  impulsions. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  193. 
They  know  the  right  and  left-hand  file,  and  may 
With  some  impulsion  no  doubt  be  brought 
To  pass  the  A B C of  war,  and  come 
Unto  the  horn-book. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  1. 
2.  Moving  or  inciting  influence  on  the  mind; 
instigation;  impulse. 

Thou  didst  plead 

Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  mightst 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  422. 

Surely  it  was  something  in  woman’s  shape  that  rose  be- 
fore him  with  all  the  potent  charm  of  noble  impulsion 
that  is  hers  as  much  through  her  weakness  as  her  strength. 

Lowell,  Wordsworth. 

impulsive  (im-pul'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  im- 
pulsif  = Pr.  impulsiu  - Sp.  Pg.  It.  impulsivo  ; 
as  impulse  + 4ve.]  I.  a.  1 . Having  the  power 
of  driving  or  impelling;  moving;  impellent. 

His  quick  eye,  fixed  heavily  and  dead, 

Stirs  not  when  prick'd  with  the  impulsive  goad. 

Drayton , Moses,  ii. 

Poor  men ! poor  papers ! We  and  they 
Do  some  impulsive  force  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  or  controlled  "by  impulses ; swayed 
by  the  emotions:  as,  an  impulsive  child. — 3. 
Resulting  from  impulse:  as,  impulsive  move- 
ments or  gestures. — 4.  In  mech.,  acting  by  in- 
stantaneous impulse,  not  continuously:  said 
of  forces.  See  force 1,  8 (a).  =Syn.  2.  Rash,  quick, 
hasty,  passionate. 

ii.  n.  That  which  impels;  impelling  cause 
or  reason.  [Rare.] 

Every  need  is  an  impulsive  to  this  holy  office. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  225. 

impulsively  (im-pul'siv-li),  ado.  In  an  impul- 
sive manner;  by  impulse. 

impulsiveness  (im-pul'siv-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  impulsive  or  actuated  by  im- 
pulse. 

That  want  of  impulsiveness  which  distinguishes  the 
Saxon.  O.  H.  Lewes,  Ranthorpe. 

impulsort  (im-pul'sor),  n.  [=  OF.  impulseurX  L. 
impulsor,  inpulsor,  one  who  impels,  < impellere, 
inpellere,  pp.  impulsus,  inpulsus,  impel:  see  im- 
pel, impulse.]  One  who  or  that  which  impels. 

The  greater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two 

^impulsors.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

impunctate  (im-pungk'tat),  a.  [<  in-3  + punc- 
tate.]  Not  punctate;  not  marked  with  points. 
Also  impunctured. 

impunctual  (im-pungk'tu-al),  a.  [=  It.  im- 
puntuale;  as  in-3  + punctual.]  Not  punctual. 
[Rare.] 

impunctuality  (im-pungk-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [= 

It . impuntualitd ; as  impunctual  + '-ity.]  Lack 
or  neglect  of  punctuality.  [Rare.] 

Unable  to  account  for  his  impunctuality,  some  of  his 
intimates  were  dispatched  in  quest  of  him. 

Observer,  No.  139.  {Latham.) 

impunctured  (im-pungk'turd),  a.  Same  as  im- 
punctate. 

impunet  (im-pun'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  impune, 
< L.  impunis,  without  punishment,  < in-  priv. 
+ poena,  punishment,  penalty : see  pain,  penal.] 
Unpunished. 

The  breach  of  our  national  statutes  can  not  go  impune 
by  the  plea  of  ignorance.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  235. 

impunelyt  (im-punTi),  ado.  Without  punish- 
ment. Nares. 

Thou  sinn’st  impunely,  but  thy  fore-man  paid 

Thy  pennance  with  his  head  ; ’twas  bum’d,  'tis  said. 

Owen’s  Epigrams  Englished  (1677). 


impurity 

impuniblet  (im-pu'ni-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  impunivel 
= It.  impunibile,  not  deserving  punishment,  < 
L.  in-  priv.  + ML.  punibilis,  punishable,  < L. 
punire,  punish:  see^mws*/i.]  Not  punishable, 
impuniblyt  (im-pu'ni-bli),  adv.  Without  pun- 
ishment ; with  impunity. 

Xenophon  represents  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  that  . . . 
no  man  impunibly  violates  a law  established  by  the  gods. 

Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  65. 

impunity  (im-pu'ni-ti),  n. ; pi.  impunities  (-tiz). 
[<f  F.  impunite  = Sp.  impunidad  = Pg.  impuni- 
dade  = It.  impunitd,  < L.  impunita{t-)s,  inpuni - 
ta(t-)s , omission  of  punishment,  < impunis,  in- 
unis, -without  punishment:  see  impune.]  1. 
xemption  from  punishment  or  penalty. 

Impunity  and  remissenes,  for  certain,  are  the  bane  of  a 
Commonwealth.  Milton,  Areopagitiea,  p.  25. 

The  impunity  with  which  outrages  were  committed  in 
the  ill-lit  and  ill-guarded  streets  of  London  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  now  hardly  be 
realised.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury,  suffer- 
ing, or  discomfort. 

The  thistle,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  national  emblem  of 
Scotland,  and  the  national  motto  is  very  appropriate,  be- 
ing “Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,”  Nobody  shall  provoke 
me  with  impunity.  Brande. 

impurationf  (im-pu-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  *impu- 
ratio{n-),  < *impurare,  make  impure:  see  im- 
pure, v.]  The  act  of  making  impure. 

And  for  these  happy  regions,  which  are  comfortably 
illumined  with  the  saving  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
it  please  you  to  forbid  their  impuration  by  the  noysome 
fogges  and  mists  of  those  mis-opinions,  whose  very  prin- 
ciples are  professedly  rebellious. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christ  and  Ceesar. 

impure  (im-pur'),  a.  [=  F.  impur  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
impuro,  < L.  impurus , inpurus,  not  pure,  < in- 
priv.  + punts,  pure:  see  pure.]  1.  Not  pure 
physically:  mixed  or  impregnated  with  extra- 
neous, and  especially  with  offensive,  matter; 
foul;  feculent;  tainted:  as,  impure  water  or 
air;  impure  salt  or  magnesia. 

Breathing  an  impure  atmosphere  injures  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 395. 

2.  Not  simple  or  unmixed;  mixed  or  combined 
with  something  else : said  of  immaterial  things. 

Unless  one  surface  of  the  prism  be  covered  by  an  opaque 
plate,  with  a narrow  slit  in  it  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
prism,  the  spectrum  produced  in  this  way  is  very  impure, 
i.  e.  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  various  homogeneous  rays 
overlap  one  another.  P.  O.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  593. 

3.  Not  pure  morally;  unchaste;  obscene;  lewd: 
as,  impure  language  or  ideas;  impure  actions. 

Mine  eyes,  like  sluices,  . . . 

Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1078. 
One  could  not  devise  a more  proper  hell  for  an  impure 
spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon.  Addison. 

4.  Of  a contaminating  nature ; causing  defile- 
ment, physical  or  moral ; unclean ; abominable. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  746. 
The  notion  that  there  is  something  impure  and  defil- 
ing, even  in  a just  execution,  is  one  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  ages,  and  executioners,  as  the  ministers  of 
the  lav/,  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  regarded  as 
unholy.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  41. 

5.  Not  in  conformity  with  a standard  of  cor- 
rectness, simplicity,  etc.:  as,  an  impure  style  of 
writing — Impure  syllogism,  a syllogism  which  in- 
volves an  immediate  inference.  =Syn.  1.  Dirty,  filthy.— 

4 2.  Coarse,  gross,  ribald,  vulgar,  immodest,  bawdy. 

impuret  (im-pur'),  r.  [<  L.  *impurare  (in  pp. 
impuratus),  make  impure,  < impurus,  inpurus, 
impure:  see  impure,  a.]  I.  trans.  To  make  im- 
pure; defile. 

What  longer  suffering  could  there  be,  when  Religion  it 
self  grew  so  void  of  sincerity,  and  the  greatest  shows  of 
purity  were  impur’d!  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  impure.  Davies. 

Pure,  in  she  [the  soul]  came;  there  living,  Shee  impures; 
And  suffers  there  a thousand  Woes  the  while. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  P.  Mathieu’s  Memorials  of  Mortality. 

impurely  (im-pur'li),  adv.  In  an  impure  man- 
ner ; with  impurity. 

impureness  (im-pur'nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  impure ; impurity. 
Impuritanf  (im-pu'ri-tan),  n.  [<  in- 3 + Puri- 
tan.] One  who  is  not  a Puritan.  [Rare.] 

If  those  who  are  tearmed  Rattle-heads  and  Impuritans 
would  take  up  a Resolution  to  begin  in  moderation  of 
haire,  to  the  just  reproach  of  those  that  are  called  Puri- 
tans and  Round-heads,  I would  honour  their  manlinesse. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  32. 

impurity  (im-pu'ri-ti),  w.;  pi.  impurities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  impurete  = Pr.  impuritat  = Sp  impuridad 
= Pg.  impuridade  = It.  impurita , < L.  impuri- 
ta(t-)s,  mpurita(t-)s,  impurity,  < impurus , inpu- 
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rus,  impure:  see  impure.^  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  impure,  in  either  a physical  or 
a moral  sense. 

The  soul  of  a man  grown  to  an  inward  and  real  impu- 
rity. Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  6. 

Our  Saviour,  to  shew  how  much  God  abhors  Impurity, 

. . . declares  that  the  unmortified  Desires  and  inward 
Lusts  are  very  displeasing  to  God;  and  therefore,  that 
those  who  hope  to  see  God  must  be  Pure  in  Heart. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  III.  vii. 

2.  That  which  is  or  makes  impure,  physically 
or  morally:  as,  impurities  in  a liquid. 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  854. 

= Syn.  1.  Uncleanness,  dirtiness,  filthiness;  immodesty, 
ribaldry,  grossness,  vulgarity, 
impurple.  v.  t.  See  empurple. 
imputability  (im-pu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  im- 
putabilite  = Sp.  imputabilidad  = Pg.  imputabi- 
lidade;  as  imputable  + -ity : see  - bility .]  The 
character  of  being  imputable. 

If  now  we  can  say  what  is  commonly  presupposed  by 
imputability,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
our  undertaking,  by  the  discovery  of  what  responsibility 
means  for  the  people. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  5. 

imputable  (im-pu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  imputable  = 
Sp.  imputable  = P g.'imputavel  = It.  imputabile; 
as  impute  + -able.]  1 . That  may  be  imputed, 
charged,  or  ascribed ; attributable. 

These  [sins],  I say,  in  the  law  were  imputable,  but  they 
were  not  imputed.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  434. 

This  circumstance  is  chiefly  imputable  to  the  constancy 
of  the  national  legislature.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

2f.  Accusable ; chargeable  with  fault. 

The  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  imputa- 
ble. Ayliffe,  Parergon. 


We  impute  deep-laid,  far-sighted  plans  to  Csesar  and 
Napoleon  ; but  the  best  of  tlierr  power  was  in  nature,  not 
in  them.  Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws. 

2.  To  reckon  as  chargeable  or  accusable ; 
charge;  tax;  accuse.  [Rare.] 

All  that  I say  is  certain ; if  you  fail, 

Do  not  impute  me  with  it ; I am  clear. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  i.  1. 

And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a crime, 

Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves. 

Tennyson,  Merlin. 

3.  To  attribute  vicariously;  ascribe  as  derived 
from  another : used  especially  in  theology.  See 
doctrine  of  imputation , under  imputation . 

Thy  merit 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  291. 

4.  To  take  account  of;  reckon;  regard;  con- 
sider. [Rare.] 

If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Gibbon. 

Imputed  malice.  See  malice.— Imputed  quality t,  in 

metaph.,  the  power  of  a body  to  affect  the  senses,  as  color, 
smell,  etc. 

Secondary  and  imputed  qualities,  which  are  but  the 
powers  of  several  combinations  of  those  primary  ones, 
when  they  operate  without  being  distinctly  discerned. 

Locke. 

= Syn.  Attribute,  Ascribe,  Refer,  etc.  See  attribute. 

imputer  (im-pu'ter),  n.  One  who  imputes  or 
attributes. 

imputrescible  (im-pu-tres'i-M),  a.  [<  im- 3 + 
putrescible.']  Not  putrescible;  not  subject  to 
putrefaction  or  corruption, 
imrigh,  imricb  (im'rich),  n.  [<  Gael,  eanraich, 
soup.]  A sort  of  strong  soup,  made  of  parts 
of  the  ox,  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


imputableness  (im-pu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  imputable ; imputability. 


A strapping  Highland  damsel  placed  before  Waverley, 
Evan,  and  Donald  Bean,  three  cogues  or  wooden  vessels 
,m.  . ...  , ,,  . ..  . .,  . ...  containing  imrich.  Scott,  Waverley,  xvii. 

Tis  necessary  to  the  imputableness  of  an  action  that  it  ★ 
be  avoidable.  Norris,  in1  (in),  prep,  and  adv, 


[With  the  simple  form 


imputably  (im-pu'ta-bli),  adv.  By  imputation, 
imputation  (im-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  imputa - 
*tion  = Sp.  imputacion  = Pg.  imputagao  = It. 
imputazione,  < LL.  imputatio(n-),  mputatio(n-), 
a charge,  an  account,  < imputare , inputare , 
charge,  impute:  see  impute .]  1.  The  act  of 

imputing  or  charging;  attribution;  ascription: 
as,  the  imputation  of  wrong  motives. 

If  I had  a suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I would  humour  his 
men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

This  [self-conscious  volition]  is  the  condition  of  imputa- 
tion and  responsibility,  and  here  begins  the  proper  moral 
life  of  the  self.  F.  II.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  267. 

2.  That  which  is  imputed  or  charged;  specifi- 
cally, an  attribution  of  something  censurable 
or  evil ; censure ; reproach. 

Truly  I must  needs  lay  an  imputation  of  great  discre- 
tion upon  myselfe.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 189. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these 
groundless  imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rise  above 
them.  Addison. 

Doctrine  of  imputation,  in  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  attributed  or  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  pos- 
terity, so  that  they  are  treated  as  guilty  because  of  it, 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  attributed  or  cred- 
ited to  the  believer,  so  that  he  is  treated  as  righteous  be- 
cause of  it.— Mediate  imputation,  the  doctrine  that  not 
the  guilt,  but  only  the  consequences  of  Adam’s  sin,  attach 
to  his  descendants. 

imputative  (iin-pu'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  imputatif 
= Sp.  Pg.  imputativo ,’  < LL.  imputativus,  charg- 
ing, accusatory,  < L.  imputare , charge,  im- 
pute: see  impute .]  Coming  by  imputation; 
imputed. 

Some  say  they  have  imputative  faith  ; but  then  so  let 
the  sacrament  be  too : that  is,  if  they  have  the  parents’ 
faith,  . . . then  so  let  baptism  be  imputed  also  by  deriva- 
tion from  them.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  394. 

The  fourth  is  the  imputative  righteousness  of  Christ, 
either  exploded  or  not  rightly  understood. 

It.  Nelson,  Bp.  Bull. 

imputatively  (im-pu'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  By  impu- 
tation. 

impute  (im-put'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  imputed , 
ppr.  imputing.  [<  F.  imputer  = Sp.  Pg.  impu- 
tar  = It.  imputare , < L.  imputare , inputare , en- 
ter into  the  account,  reckon,  set  to  the  account 
of,  attribute,  < in,  in,  to,  + putare , estimate, 
reckon:  see  putative.  Cf.  compute,  depute , re- 
pute.]  1.  To  charge;  attribute;  ascribe;  reck- 
on as  pertaining  or  attributable. 

Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity  unto  me. 

2 Sam.  xix.  19. 

God  imputes  not  to  any  man  the  blood  he  spills  in  a just 
cause.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 

Men  oft  are  false ; and,  if  you  search  with  Care, 
You’ll  find  less  Fraud  imputed  to  the  Fair. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 


in  became  merged  in  later  ME.  and  early  mod. 
E.  several  deriv.  forms,  inne , etc.  I.  prep.  ( a ) 
< ME.  in,  yn , < AS.  in  = OFries.  D.  MLG.  LG. 
OHG.  MHG.  G.  in  = Icel.  i = Sw.  Dan.  i = 
Goth,  in  = OIr.  in  = W.  yn  = L.  in  = Gr.  tv, 
hi,  dial,  iv,  in ; related  to  Gr.  ava  = Goth,  ana 
= OHG.  ana,  MHG.  ane,  an,  G.  an  = AS.  an, 
on,  E.  on:  see  on1,  and  cf.  in2,  an-1,  ana-,  in-1, 
in-2,  etc.  ( b ) < ME.  inne,  ine,  earlier  innen,  < AS. 
innan,  in,  within,  = OS.  innan  = OFries.  inna  = 
OHG.  innana,  innan,  mnena,  MHG.  G.  innen  = 
Icel.  innan  = Dan.  inden , inde  = Sw.  innan,  inne 
= Goth,  innana,  from  within,  within,  (c)  < ME. 
inne,  < AS.  inne  = OS.  inne  = OFries.  inne  = 
OHG.  inna,  inni,  inne,  MHG.  G.  inne,  within,  etc. 
II.  adv.  (a)  < ME.  in,  < AS.  in  = OS.  OFries.  in 
z=  OHG.  MHG.  in,  also,  with  lengthened  vowel, 
OHG.  MHG.  in,  G.  ein  = Icel.  inn  = Sw.  in  = 
Dan.  ind  = Goth,  inn,  adv.,  in.  (b)  < ME.  inne, 
innen,  < AS.  innan,  etc.  (c)  < ME.  inne,  < AS. 
inne  = Goth,  inna,  etc.:  in  forms  similar  to 
those  of  the  prep.  See  I.  With  these  are  as- 
sociated numerous  other  deriv.  forms.  In  early 
use  (AS.  and  early  ME.)  the  prep,  in  was  often 
interchangeable  with  the  related  on,  which  was 
indeed  generally  used  in  AS.  where  in  now  ap- 
pears. In  ME.  and  mod.  poet,  and  dial,  use,  in 
G.  dial.,  and  reg.  in  Scand.,  the  prep,  in  is  re- 
duced to  i,  in  present  E.  commonly  printed  i\] 

1.  prep.  A word  used  to  express  the  relation  of 
presence,  existence,  situation,  inclusion,  action, 
etc.,  within  limits,  as  of  place,  time,  condition, 
circumstances,  etc.  1.  Of  place  or  situation: 

(a)  Within  the  bounds  or  limits  of ; within : as, 
in  the  house;  in  the  city;  to  keep  a subject  in 
mind. 

His  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a burning  fire. 

Jer.  xx.  9. 

These  letters  lay  above  fourteen  days  in  the  bay,  and 
some  moved  the  governour  to  open  them. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  359. 

The  king  pitched  his  tents  in  a plantation  of  olives,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Irving , Granada,  p.  66. 

Ordinary  language  justifies  us  in  speaking  of  the  soul 
as  in  the  body,  in  some  sense  in  which  this  term  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  collection  of  material  atoms. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  635. 

( b ) Among;  in  the  midst  of. 

Than  the  hete  was  so  hoge,  harmyt  the  Grekes, 

With  a pestylence  in  the  pepull  pynet  hom  sore : 
Thai  fore  out  to  the  Aides,  fellyn  to  ground, 

And  droppit  to  dethe  on  dayes  full  thicke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8410. 

2.  Of  time : ( a ) Of  a point  of  time,  or  a period 
taken  as  a point : At. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 


in 

In  the  instant  that  I met  with  you, 

He  had  of  me  a chain.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  Of  a course  or  period  of  time:  Within  the 
limits  or  duration  of;  during:  as,  in  the  pre- 
sent year ; in  two  hours. 

In  the  while  that  kynge  Leodogan  toke  thus  his  coun- 
seile  of  his  knyghtes,  entred  in  the  kynge  Arthur  and  his 
companye  in  to  the  Paleise.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  »S.),  ii.  203. 

Whosoever  were  vanquished,  such  as  escape  vpon  their 
submission  in  two  dayes  after  should  liue. 

Capt.  Jqhn  Smith , True  Travels,  I.  135. 
We  left  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 17. 

(c)  Of  a limit  of  time:  At  the  expiration  of: 
as,  a note  due  in  three  months. 

In  a bond  “payable  in  twenty -five  years”  means,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  not  within  nor  at  any  time  during  the 
period.  Anderson,  Diet.  Law,  p.  529. 

3.  Of  action:  Under  process  of;  Undergoing  the 
process  or  running  the  course  of : used  espe- 
cially before  verbal  nouns  proper,  or  the  same 
used  participially. 

Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building. 

John  ii.  20. 

This  space,  extending  Eastward  from  Ob,  a Busse  was  a 
Summer  in  trauelling,  and  liued  there  6 yeares. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  431. 

Not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound  which  musi- 
cians make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their  instruments. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  xxiv.  § 1. 
The  Moorish  cavaliers,  when  not  in  armor,  delighted  in 
dressing  themselves  in  Persian  style. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  5. 

4.  Of  being:  Within  the  power,  capacity,  or  pos- 
session of : noting  presence  within  as  an  inher- 
ent quality,  distinguishing  characteristic,  or 
constituent  element  or  part,  or  intimacy  of  re- 
lation : as,  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a great 
man;  it  is  not  in  her  to  desert  him. 

At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I am  in  my  Father,  and 
ye  in  me,  and  I in  you.  John  xiv.  20. 

If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a new  creature. 

2 Cor.  v.  17. 

Why,  thou  dissemblest,  and 
It  is  in  me  to  punish  thee. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 
But  to  giue  him  his  due,  one  wel-furnisht  Actor  has 
enough  in  him  for  flue  common  Gentlemen. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Player. 

5.  Of  state,  condition,  circumstance,  or  manner: 
In  the  condition,  state,  etc.,  of:  as,  in  sickness 
and  in  health ; painted  in  yellow ; in  arms  (arm- 
ed); in  doubt;  in  very  deed;  paper  in  quires; 
grain  in  bulk;  the  party  in  power. 

He  in  the  red  face  had  it.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 
Look  to  my  shop  ; and  if  there  come  ever  a scholar  in 
black,  let  him  speak  with  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  3. 
I am  at  this  instant  in  the  very  agonies  of  leaving  col- 
lege. Gray,  Letters,  I.  16. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated 
on  a magnificent  divan.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  12. 

How  could  I know  that  your  son  would  arrive  in  safety? 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  67. 

6.  Of  range,  purview,  or  use:  With  regard  to; 
within  the  range  of : as,  in  politics ; in  theology 
or  philosophy ; in  botany,  etc. — 7.  Of  number, 
amount,  quantity,  etc. : (a)  Within  the  body  or 
whole  of;  existing  or  contained  in:  as,  there 
are  ten  tens  in  a hundred ; four  quarts  in  a gal- 
lon; the  good  men  in  a community,  (b)  To 
the  amount  of;  for  or  to  the  payment  of,  ab- 
solutely or  contingently:  as,  to  amerce,  bind, 
fine,  or  condemn  in  a thousand  dollars. 

Whereupon  the  Thebans  at  their  returne  home  con- 
demned euery  man  in  the  summe  of  ten  thousand 
Drachmes.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  p.  321. 

Lord  Elibank,  a very  prating,  impertinent  Jacobite,  was 
bound  for  him  in  nine  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the 
Duke  is  determined  to  sue  him.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  40. 

8.  Of  material,  form,  method,  etc. : Of ; made  of ; 
consisting  of;  with:  as,  a statue  in  bronze;  a 
worker  in  metal ; to  paint  in  oils ; a book  written 
in  Latin ; a volume  in  leather  or  cloth ; music  in 
triple  time. 

Crispe  heris  & clene,  all  in  cours  yelowe. 

All  the  borders  blake  of  his  bright  ene. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3968. 
For  I will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold. 

Shak. , R.  and  J.,  v.  3. 
It  [a  newspaper]  is  in  Turkish  and  Arabic. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  351. 
But  besides  these  statues  in  wood  and  stone,  a few  in 
bronze  have  also  been  discovered. 

Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  Hist.  Ancient  Sculpture,  ii. 

9.  Of  means  or  instruments:  By  means  of; 
with;  by;  through. 

In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  Gal.  iii.  8. 

You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  2. 


in 

I,  very  providently  preventing  the  worst,  dismounted 
from  my  horse,  and  lead  him  in  my  hand. 

| Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  89. 

10.  Of  cause  or  occasion : From ; because  of ; 
on  account  of;  for  the  sake  of:  as,  to  rejoice  in 
an  ancient  lineage ; in  the  name  of  God. 

If  tears  must  he, 

I should  in  justice  weep  ’em,  and  for  you. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 
Old  All  Atar  had  watched  from  his  fortress  every  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  army,  and  had  exulted  in  all  the 
errors  of  its  commanders.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  68. 

Every  feature  in  that  marvelous  scene  delighted  him, 
both  in  itself  and  for  the  sake  of  the  innumerable  associa- 
tions and  images  which  it  conjured  up. 

Trevelyan,  Macaulay,  I.  322. 

11.  Of  end:  With  respect  to;  as  regards;  con- 
cerning. 

And  they  glorified  God  in  me.  Gal.  i.  24. 

For  the  slaughter  committed,  they  were  in  great  doubt 
what  to  do  in  it.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  300. 
There  is  nothing  else  I could  disobey  you  in. 

SheHdan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 
Men  adroit 

In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xiii. 

12.  Of  proportion  or  partition : From  among; 
out  of : as,  one  in  ten. 

Few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

13.  Of  motion  or  direction:  Into:  as,  to  break 
a thing  in  two ; to  put  in  operation. 

I wil  the,  withouten  drede, 

In  suche  another  place  lede. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1914. 
Hence,  villain ! never  more  come  in  my  sight. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  2. 
His  Pipe  in  pieces  broke. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

14.  Of  purpose,  intent,  or  result : For;  to;  by 
way  of : as,  to  act  in  self-defense ; in  conclusion. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in  wrong  of  his 
slder  brother,  came  to  a great  estate  by  gift  of  his  father. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  248. 
In  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer. 

Whittier,  Cypress-Tree  of  Ceylon. 

15.  According  to:  as,  in  all  likelihood. 

In  all  decencie  the  stile  ought  to  conforme  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  • 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  126. 
16f.  Occupied  with. 

He  was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to  be 
a Pilgrim.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  212. 

17.  On;  upon:  as,  in  the  whole;  in  guard:  in 
various  archaic  uses  now  more  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  on. 

And  on  this  daye  it  was  founden  of  Helayne  in  the 
mounte  of  caluarye.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  154. 
“ In  condicioun,”  quod  Conscience,  “that  thow  konne 
defende 

And  rule  thi  rewme  in  resoun.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  474. 
In  the  third  day  of  May, 

To  Carleile  did  come 
A kind  curteous  child. 

The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  8). 
In  his  return e he  discovered  the  Towne  and  Country 
of  Warraskoyack. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  156. 
A certain  rale  could  not  be  found  out  for  an  equal  rate 
between  buyer  and  seller,  though  much  labor  had  been 
bestowed  in  it.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  380. 

We  were  forced  to  cut  our  mainmast  by  the  board; 
which  so  disabled  the  ship  that  she  could  not  proceed  in 
her  voyage.  R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  342). 

In  act,  actual ; existing.— In  action,  (a)  See  action.  (b) 
In  law.  See  the  extract. 

A thing  is  said  to  be  in  action  when  it  is  not  in  posses- 
sion, and  for  its  recovery  an  action  is  necessary. 

Rapalje  and  Lawrence. 
In  act  to.  See  act.— In  all.  See  all.— In  and  for  itself, 
in  the  Hegelian  philos.,  in  the  relations  and  connections 
which  are  really  essential  to  it,  and  developed  out  of  it. — 
In  as  far  as,  to  the  extent  that. 

Self-fertilization  is  manifestly  advantageous  in  as  far 
as  it  insures  a full  supply  of  seed. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  57. 
In  as  much  as,  or  inasmuch  as,  seeing  that ; consider- 
ing that;  since.— In  battery,  (a)  Prepared  for  action: 
said  of  a field-gun.  ( b ) Having  the  top  carriage  run  for- 
ward to  the  front  end  of  the  chassis:  applied  to  heavy 
guns  in  the  firing  position.— In  blank,  (a)  With  blank 
spaces,  to  be  filled  out ; in  outline : as,  to  issue  commis- 
sions in  blank,  (b)  With  the  name  only : said  of  the  in- 
dorsement of  a bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  one’s  name 
on  it. — In  boards,  in  bookbinding:  (a)  Having  the  side- 
boards laced  or  tipped  to  the  rounded  back,  preparatory 
to  covering  with  cloth  or  leather.  ( b ) Bound  with  boards. 
See  board,  11. — In  bulk,  in  the  heap;  not  packed  in  bags, 
barrels,  boxes,  or  other  separate  packages : as,  a cargo  of 
grain  in  bulk.—  In  course.  See  course*. 

In  course  ...  it  must  have  been  the  owner  of  the  chest- 
nut, and  no  one  else.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  27. 
In  energy,  in  operation.— In  itself  (as  a thing),  apart 
from  what  is  not  essential  to  it ; apart  from  its  relations, 
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especially  from  its  relation  to  the  mind  and  senses  of  man  ; 
as  it  is  intrinsically. 

A thing  known  in  itself  is  the  (sole)  presentative  or  in- 
tuitive object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  a pre- 
sentative or  intuitive  knowledge.  A thing  known  in  and 
through  something  else  is  the  primary,  mediate,  remote, 
real,  existent  or  represented,  object  of  mediate  know- 
ledge. ...  A thing  to  be  known  in  itself  must  be  known 
as  actually  existing,  and  it  cannot  be  known  as  actually 
existing  unless  it  be  known  as  existing  in  its  when  and 
its  where.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  xvii. 

In  that,  for  the  reason  that ; because. 

Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  ; . . . some 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded  with  error. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
In  the  abstract,  viewed  abstractly ; not  taking  account 
of  inessential  conditions. — In  tbe  concrete,  as  things  are 
found  in  the  real  world. 

ii.  adv.  1.  In  or  into  some  place,  position, 
or  state  indicated  by  tlie  context : an  elliptical 
use  of  the  preposition  in : as,  the  master  is  not 
in  (in  the  house,  or  at  home) ; the  ship  is  in  (in 
port);  come  in  (into  the  room,  house,  etc.);  to 
keep  one’s  temper  in  (in  restraint,  or  within 
bounds). 

Whiche  havyn  ys  callyd  Swafane,  in  Turkey,  And  whanne 
we  war  inne  we  cowd  nott  get  owt  nor  kast  our  Anker. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  62. 

They  went  in  to  Hezekiah  the  king.  2 Chron.  xxix.  18. 

WeU,  would  I were  in,  that  I am  out  with  him  once. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

I am  in, 

And  what  was  got  with  cruelty,  with  blood 

Must  be  defended.  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  2. 

It  being  for  their  advantage  to  hold  in  with  us,  we  may 
safely  trust  them.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  133. 

The  old  Finn  stood  already  with  a fir  torch,  waiting  to 
light  us  in.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  146. 

2.  Inward ; coming  in,  as  to  a place. 

I see  that  there  are  three  trains  in  and  three  out  eveiy 
Sabbath.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  p.  29. 

3.  Close;  home. 

They  [left-handed  fencers]  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer 
to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard.  Tatler. 

4.  In  law , in  possession;  in  enjoyment;  invest- 
ed: used  in  expressing  the  nature  or  the  mode 
of  acquiring  an  estate,  or  the  right  upon  which 
a seizin  is  founded : thus,  a tenant  is  said  to  be 
in  by  the  lease  of  his  lessor  (that  is,  his  title 
or  estate  is  derived  from  the  lease). — 5.  Naut ., 
furled  or  stowed:  said  of  sails. — 6.  In  advance 
or  in  addition ; beyond  what  was  the  case,  was 
expected,  or  the  like ; to  the  good ; thrown  in : 
as,  he  found  himself  five  dollars  in.  [Colloq.] 

And  so  you  have  the  fight  in,  gratis.  Dickens. 

7.  Into  the  bargain : as,  ten  cents  a dozen  and 
one  thrown  in.  [Colloq.]  — To  be  in  for  (a  thing),  to 
be  destined  to  receive,  suffer,  or  do  (something) ; be  bent 
upon  or  committed  to : as,  to  be  in  for  a beating ; to  be  in 
for  a lark. 

I was  in  for  a list  of  blunders. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 
To  be  or  keep  in  with,  (a)  To  be  or  keep  close  or  near : 
as,  to  keep  a ship  in  with  the  land.  (6)  To  be  or  keep  on 
terms  of  friendship,  familiarity,  or  intimacy  with. — To 
bind  in,  come  in,  give  in,  etc.  See  the  verbs.— To 
breed  in  and  in.  See  breed.— To  have  one’s  hand  in. 
See  hand.— To  throw  in,  to  add  in  excess;  give  beyond 
what  is  bargained  or  paid  for : as,  the  remnant  of  the  piece 
was  thrown  in. 

in1  (in),  n.  [<  *»lf  adv.~\  1.  A person  in  office ; 
specifically,  in  politics , a member  of  the  party 
in  power. 

And  doom’d  a victim  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  outs  and  all  the  ins. 

Chatterton,  Prophecy. 

There  was  then  [1755]  only  two  political  parties,  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  The  ins  strove  to  stay  in,  and  keep  the  outs 
out ; the  outs  strove  to  get  in,  and  turn  the  ins  out. 

J.  Hutton. 

The  disappointed  Outs  are  lukewarm  and  often  envious 
of  the  Ins.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  67. 

The  “ins"  . . . always  have  . . . averred,  with  a fervor 
which  can  only  spring  from  heartfelt  conviction,  that  the 
incoming  of  the  “outs”  will  be  shortly  followed  by  the 
final  crack  of  doom.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  459. 

2.  A nook  or  corner : used  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
ins  and  outs.— Ins  and  outs,  (a)  Nooks  and  corners ; 
turns  and  windings : as,  the  ins  and  outs  of  a garden,  or  of 
an  old  house. 

Take  my  arm ; I can  guide  you  better  so.  It’s  dark, 
and  I know  the  ins  and  outs. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  Jupiter  Lights,  xv. 
Hence — (b)  All  the  details  or  intricacies  of  a matter:  as, 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a question. 

Mrs.  Harper  was  standing'  moralizing  on  the  ins  and 
outs  of  family  life.  Mrs.  Craik,  Agatha’s  Husband,  xiii. 

irPt  (in),  v.  t.  [Also  inn,  now  with  ref.  only  to 
inn , w.;  < ME.  innen , < AS.  innian , get  in,  lodge, 
< inn , in,  in:  see  prep.~\  To  get  in;  take  or 
put  in;  house. 

And  Goddis  mercy  schal  ynne  my  corn, 

And  fede  me  with  that  that  y neuere  sewe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 


-in 

All  was  inned  at  last  into  the  King’s  Barne. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Henry  VII.  (ed.  1641),  p.  67. 

in2  (in), prep.  [L.,  = AS.  and E.  in,  etc. : see  i»l.] 
A Latin  preposition,  cognate  with  English  in. 
It  occurs  in  many  phrases  more  or  less  current  in  English 
use,  as  in  loco  parentis,  in  absentia,  in  esse , in  posse,  in 
statu  quo,  etc. 

in3t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  inn. 

In.  In  cliem.,  the  symbol  for  indium. 

in.  An  abbreviation  of  inch  or  inches. 

in-1.  [ME.  in-,  < AS.  in-  = OS.  OFries.  D.  in- 
= OHG.  MHG.  G.  in-,  with  long  vowel  OHG. 
MHG.  in-,  G.  ein-  = Icel.  i-,  inn-  = Dan.  ind-  = 
Sw.  in-  = Goth,  in-  = L.  in-  ( > E.  in- 2,  q.  v.)  = Gr. 
ev- ; being  the  prep,  and  adv.  in  comp. : see  twl.] 
A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  the  prepo- 
sition and  adverb  in  so  used,  it  is  ultimately 
identical  with  in- 2 of  Latin  origin ; but  the  latter  in  Eng- 
lish apprehension  is  often  unmeaning,  while  in- 1 always 
conveys  the  distinct  sense  of  ‘in’  or  ‘into,’  as  in  inborn, 
inbred,  income,  inland,  inlet,  inmate,  inside,  insight,  in- 
snare, inm-ap,  etc.  In  ingot , however,  the  prefix  is  un- 
felt, the  word  being  no  longer  recognized  as  a compound. 
In  consequence  of  its  formal  and  original  identity  with 
in- 2,  it  may  assume  the  same  phases,  becoming  im-  before 
a labial,  as  in  impark,  impen,  imbitter,  imbody,  immesh, 
immingle,  or  varying  to  en-,  as  in  encloud,  enfetter,  before  a 
labial  to  cm-,  as  in  embed,  embody,  embitter,  etc.,  the  dis- 
tinction being  purely  historical  and  depending  on  the  ori- 
gin, native  or  foreign,  of  the  primitive.  In  the  etymologies 
of  this  dictionary  it  depends  on  the  origin  of  the  primitive 
whether  the  prefix  in-,  meaning  ‘ in,’  is  marked  in -1  or  in-V. 

in-2.  [ME.  in-,  en-,  < OF.  in-,  reg.  en-,  mod.  F. 
in-,  en-  = Sp.  in-,  en-  = Pg.  in-,  en-  = It.  in-,  < 
L.  in-,  being  the  prep,  in  (see  in2)  in  comp., 
and  conveying,  according  to  the  verb,  the  no- 
tion of  rest  or  existence  in,  or  of  motion,  direc- 
tion, or  inclination  into,  to,  or  upon;  often  mere- 
ly intensive,  and  in  later  use  sometimes  with- 
out assignable  force.  In  classical  L.  in-  gener- 
ally remained  unchanged  in  all  positions,  but 
later  was  usually  assimilated,  im-  before  a la- 
bial, il-  before  l,  ir-  before  r,  whence  the  same  in 
mod.  languages.  In  OF.,  and  hence  in  ME. 
and  mod.  F . and  E.,  r eg.  en-,  but  with  a constant 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  L.  in-,  the  form  in  en- 
often  ceasing  to  be  used  in  E.  or  being  used 
alongside  of  in-  without  distinction.]  A prefix 
of  Latin  origin,  being  the  Latin  preposition  in  so 
used.  It  is  ultimately  identical  with  in- 1 of  English  ori- 
gin, having  the  same  literal  sense ; but  it  is  often  merely  in- 
tensive, and  in  many  words  has  in  modern  apprehension  no 
assignable  force.  Before  a labial  in-  in  later  Latin,  and 
hence  in  Romance,  English,  etc.,  becomes  im-,  as  in  imbibe, 
imperil,  immanent,  etc. ; before  l it  becomes  il-,  as  in  illa- 
tion, illude,  illumine,  etc. ; before  r it  becomes  ir-,  as  in  ir- 
radiate, irrigate,  etc.  In  many  words  derived  in  fact  or 
form  through  the  French,  in-  interchanges  with  or  has  dis- 
placed the  earlier  English  and  French  en-,  the  tendency 
being  to  use  in-  whenever  there  is  a corresponding  Latin 
form  in  in-,  as  in  inclose  or  enclose,  inquire  or  enquire,  etc. 
See  in- 1,  en- 1,  en- 2.  This  prefix  occurs  unfelt,  with  the  ac- 
cent, as  en-  in  envy. 

in-3.  [ME.  in-,  en-,  OF.  en-,  in-,  F.  en-,  in-  = 
Sp.  Pg.  in-  = It.  in-,  < L.  in-  = Gr.  av-,  before 
a consonant  a-,  called  a-  privative,  = Goth. 
OHG.  AS.  E.,  etc.,  un-,  not,  -less,  without:  see 
un-l,  an-&,  a -18.  In  classical  L.  the  negative  in- 
generally  remained  unchanged  in  all  positions ; 
but  later  it  was  subject  to  the  same  assimila- 
tions and  changes  as  in-2  above.  In  OF.,, and 
hence  in  ME.  and  mod.  F.  and  E.,  sometimes 
en-,  but  then  in  E.  unfelt  as  a negative,  as  in 
en-emy  ( ci.in-imical , etc. ).]  Aprefix  of  Latin  ori- 
gin, having  a negative  or  privative  force,  ‘not, 
-less,  without.’  It  is  cognate  with  the  English  prefix 
un- 1,  with  which  it  may  interchange  in  English  forma- 
tions ; but  the  rule  is  to  use  in-  with  an  obvious  Latin 
primitive  and  im-  with  a native  or  thoroughly  naturalized 
primitive,  as  in  inanimate,  incredulous,  inaccessible,  in- 
equality, as  against  unliving,  unbelieving,  unapproach- 
able, unequal,  etc.  The  two  forms  coexist  in  inedited, 
unedited,  incautious,  uncautious , etc.  This  prefix  in- 3 as- 
sumes the  same  phonetic  phases  as  in- l,  in- 2,  as  in  im- 
partial,immense,  immeasurable,  illiterate,  irregular,  etc. ; 
it  is  reduced  to  i-  in  ignore,  ignorant,  etc.  It  occurs  un- 
felt, with  the  accent,  in  enemy,  enmity. 

-in1,  -ine1.  [1.  ME.  -in,  -ine,  < OF.  and  F.  -in, 
-ine  = Pr.  -in,  - ina  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ino,  -ina,  < L. 
(a)  -mus,  -ina,  -inum  = Gr.  -ivog,  -ivy,  -ivov, 
forming  adjectives,  as  in  adamantinus  (<  Gr. 
aSa/iavTivoi;),  adamantine,  pristinus,  pristine, 
etc. ; and  sometimes  nouns,  as  cophinus,  < Gr. 
Koifiivog,  a basket ; (6)  -inus,  -ina,  -inum,  form- 
ing adjectives,  and  nouns  thence  derived,  from 
nouns,  as  in  caninus,  < eanis,  a dog,  clivinus,  < 
dinus,  a god,  equinus,  < equus,  a horse,  femini- 
nus,  < femina,  a woman,  peregrinus,  < pereger, 
a traveler,  etc. ; very  common  in  proper  names, 
orig.  appellatives,  as  Augustinus,  Calvinns,  Cris- 
pinus,  Justinus,  etc.  2.  ME.  -in,  -ine,  OF.  and 
F.  -ine  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ina,  < L.  -ina,  forming 
fern,  abstracts  from  verbs  (from  the  inf.  or 
through  derivatives)  or  from  undetermined 
roots,  as  in  rapina,  rapine  (E.  also,  through. 
F.,  ravin,  raven‘d),  < rapere,  snatch,  ruina,  ruin,  < 
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ruere,  fall,  doctrina,  teaching,  < doctor,  a teacher 
(<  docere,  teach),  medicina,  medicine,  < medicus, 
physician,  vagina,  sheath,  etc.  In  -dims,  -inns, 
-anus,  -enus,  -onus,  -unus,  etc.,  the  suffix  is  prop. 
*-no-,*-na-,  being  the  extremely  common  Indo- 
Eur.  suffix  *-na-  with  a preceding  vowel  be- 
longing or  supplied  to  the  stem.  The  suffix 
-in,  -ine  appears  sometimes  as  -en  and  is  ult.  = 
AS.  and  E.  -en:  see  -en2,  and  cf.  -an,  -ane,  -ain, 
-one,  -une.  In  margin,  origin,  virgin,  etc.,  the 
suffix,  not  felt  as  such,  is  historically  distinct, 
though  related  (L.  -o,  -on-,  -in-):  see  these 
words.]  1.  A suffix  of  Latin  (or  Greek)  origin 
forming,  in  Latin,  adjectives,  and  nouns  thence 
derived,  from  nouns,  many  of  which  formations 
have  come  into  or  are  imitated  in  modern 
Latin  and  English.  The  proper  English  spelling, 
when  the  vowel  is  short,  is  -in,  which  was  formerly  in  use, 
alongside  of  -ine,  in  all  cases,  as  in  genuin , feminin,  etc. ; 
hut  in  present  spelling  -ine  prevails,  whether  the  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  genuine , feminine,  masculine,  etc.,  or  long,  as 
in  canine,  dicine,  equine,  etc.  The  form  -in  occurs  in  a few 
words,  especially  old  contracted  forms,  as  matin,  a.,  mat- 
ins, coffin,  cousin,  pilgrim  (for  *pilgrin),  alongside  of  -ine, 
as  in  lupin,  lupine.  In  proper  names  -ine  is  found,  as  in 
Augustine,  Collatine,  but  regularly  -in,  as  in  Augustin, 
Austin,  Calvin,  Crispin,  Justin,  etc. 

2.  A suffix  of  Latin  origin  occurring,  unfelt  in 
English,  in  nouns  formed  as  nouns  in  Latin,  as 
in  ravin  or  raven 2 (doublet  rapine),  ruin,  dis- 
cipline, doctrine,  medicine,  etc.  It  occurs  also 
in  its  Latin  form  -ina  (which  see),  and  is  ulti- 
mately identical  with  -in2,  -ine2. 

-in2,  -ine2.  [F.  Ane  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  NL.  Ana,  < 
L.  Ana  = Gr.  -ivy,  fern,  of  the  adj.  suffix  above 
described,  An1,  Ane1]  used  in  Gr.  as  a fem. 
formative  dim.  and  patronymic  (=  AS.  and  E. 
-en  = G.  An : see  -en*),  as  in  fjpuivr),  > L.  heroina, 
> F.  heroine , > E.  heroine , whence  its  use  in 
NL.  Ana,  E.  An2,  Ane2,  in  forming  the  names 
of  chem.  derivatives.]  1.  A suffix  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin,  ultimately  identical  with  the  fem. 
of  the  preceding  (An1,  Ane1),  occurring  as  a 
feminine  formative  in  heroine. — 2.  The  same 
suffix  used  in  a special  manner  in  chemical  and 
mineralogical  nomenclature,  forming  names  of 
some  of  the  elements,  as  in  bromine,  chlorin,  etc., 
but  usually  derivatives,  as  in  glycerin,  acetin,  etc. 
In  spelling  usage  wavers  between  An  and  Ane.  In  this 
dictionary,  in  accordance  with  the  proper  pronunciation, 
and  with  the  best  recent  usage  in  chemistry,  the  form  An 
is  generally  used  in  preference  to  Ane  when  both  forms 
are  in  use.  In  chemistry  a certain  distinction  of  use  is 
attempted,  basic  substances  having  the  termination  Ane 
rather  than  An,  as  aconitine,  aniline , etc.,  and  An  being 
restricted  to  certain  neutral  compounds,  glycerides,  glu- 
cosides,  and  proteids,  as  albumin,  palmitin,  etc. ; but  this 
distinction  is  not  observed  in  all  cases.  In  names  of  min- 
erals Ane  is  generally  used.  From  its  chemical  use  the 
suffix  has  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  formation  of  trade- 
names,  more  or  less  absurd,  of  proprietary  “remedies” 
“ cures,”  soaps,  powders,  etc. 

-ina1.  [NL.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ina,  < L.  Ana,  fem.  of 
Anus:  see  An1  and  An2.']  The  feminine  form  of 
the  suffix  An1,  Ane1,  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  New  Latin,  and  Latin  form,  occurring 
in  some  English  words  adopted  from  or  formed 
after  one  or  another  of  these  languages,  as  in 
farina,  vagina,  and  other  original  Latin  nouns. 
This  suffix  is  common  in  New  Latin  feminine 
.generic  and  specific  names. 

-ina2.  [NL.,  L.,  neut.  pi.  of  Anus,  adj.  suffix : see 
-in1,  Ane1.]  A suffix  of  Latin  or  New  Latin 
names  of  groups  of  animals,  being  properly  ad- 
jectives in  the  neuter  plural,  with  animalia  (ani- 
mals) understood,  as  in  Anoplotlierina,  Siderina, 
etc. 

inability  (in-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  inability  ; as 
in-f  + ability.  Cf.  Mobility .]  1.  The  state  of 

being  unable,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally; 
want  of  ability;  lack  of  power,  capacity,  or 
means : as,  inability  to  perform  a task,  or  to  pay 
one’s  debts. 

Others,  . . . once  seated,  sit, 

Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  480. 
There  seems  to  be,  in  the  average  German  mind,  an  in- 
ability or  a disinclination  to  see  a thing  as  it  really  is 
unless  it  be  a matter  of  science. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  292. 
Highly  nervous  subjects,  too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  greatly  lowered,  habitually  complain  of  loss  of 
memory  and  inability  to  think. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 101. 

Specifically— 2.  In  theol.,  want  of  power  to 
obey  the  law  of  God.  Theologians  have  distinguished 
between  natural  inability , or  a supposed  total  natural 
incapacity  to  obey  the  divine  law  without  special  divine 
grace,  and  moral  inability,  or  a want  of  power  due  not 
to  incapacity,  but  to  a perverted  will.  = Syn.  Disability, 
inability  (see  disability),  weakness,  incapacity,  incompe- 
tence, impotence. 

inablet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  enable. 
inablementt,  w.  Same  as  enablement. 
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inabstinence  (in-ab'sti-nens),  n.  [=  F.  inab- 
stinence; as  in -3  + abstinence .]  Want  of  ab- 
stinence; indulgence  of  appetite.  [Rare.] 
What  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  476. 

inabstractedf  (in-ab-strak'ted),  a . [<  in- 3 + 
abstracted .]  Not  abstracted.  Hooker. 
inabusivelyf  (in-a-bu'siv-li),  adv.  [<  in- 3 + 
abusively .]  Without  abuse. 

That  infinite  wisdom  and  purity  of  intention  which  re- 
sideth  in  the  Deity,  and  which  makes  power  to  consist  in- 
abusively  only  there,  as  in  its  proper  sphere. 

Lord  North,  Light  in  the  Way  to  Paradise  (1682),  p.  91. 

inaccessibility  (in-ak-ses-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

inaccessibilite  = Sp.  inaccesibilidad  = Pg.  in- 
accessibilidade ; as  inaccessible  + Aty.]  The 
character  of  being  inaccessible,  or  not  to  be 
reached  or  approached. 

That  side  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven  needs  no 
art  to  fortify  it,  nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  in- 
accessibility of  the  precipice.  Butler,  Remains,  I.  417. 

inaccessible  (in-ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inac- 
cessible = Sp.  inaccesible  = Pg.  inaccessivel  = It. 
inaccess ibile,  < LL.  inaccessibilis , unapproach- 
able, < in-  priv.  + ciccessibilis,  approachable : 
see  accessible .]  1.  Not  accessible;  not  to  be 

reached  or  approached. 

The  stars  awaken  a certain  reverence,  because,  though 
always  present,  they  are  inaccessible.  Emerson,  Nature. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  found  me  by  no  means 
the  remote  and  inaccessible  personage  he  had  imagined. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  65. 
2f.  Unapproachable  in  power. 

Curb  your  tongue  in  time,  lest  all  the  Gods  in  heav’n 
Too  few  be  and  too  weak  to  help  thy  punish’d  insolence, 
When  my  inaccessible  hands  shall  fall  on  thee. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  i.  550. 
Inaccessible  altitude.  See  altitude. — Inaccessible 
distances.  See  distance. 

inaccessibleness  (in-ak-ses'i-bl-nes),  n.  The 
. quality  or  state  of  being  inaccessible, 
inaccessibly  (in-ak-ses'i-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
inaccessible ; unapproachably. 

Ev’n  in  the  absence  of  Emathia’s  prince 
At  Athens,  friendship’s  unremitted  care 
Still  in  Sandauce’s  chamber  held  the  queen 
Sequester’d,  inaccessibly  immur’d. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  xxi. 

inaccommodatef  (in-a-kom'o-dat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
accommodate,  a .]  Inconvenient;  incommodi- 
ous; cramped. 

Halfe  of  their  company  dyed,  . . . being  infected  with 
y6  scurvie  & other  diseases,  which  this  long  voiage  their 
inacomodate  condition  had  brought  upon  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  91. 

inaccordant  (in-a-kdr'dant),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ac- 
cordant.]  Not  in  accordance;  not  agreeing, 
inaccuracy  (in-ak'u-ra-si),  n. ; pi.  inaccuracies 
(-siz). . [<  inaccura(te)  + - cy .]  1.  The  state  of 

being  inaccurate ; want  of  accuracy. 

A few  instances  of  inaccuracy  . . . can  never  derogate 
from  the  superlative  merit  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  without  material  inaccuracy, 
that  all  capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to  capital,  are 
the  result  of  saving.  j.  S.  Mill. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate;  a mistake;  a 
fault ; a defect ; an  error. 

The  single  description  of  a moonlight  night  in  Pope’s 
Iliad  contains  more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in  all 
the  Excursion.  Macaulay , Moore’s  Byron. 

=Syn.  1.  Incorrectness,  inexactness.— 2.  Slip,  inadver- 
tence, blunder. 

inaccurate  (in-ak'u-rat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + accu- 
rate.]  Not  accurate;  not  exact  or  correct ; erro- 
neous; of  persons,  disposed  to  commit  errors; 
careless  as  regards  accuracy  of  statement. 

He  is  often  inaccurate  in  his  statement  of  facts,  and 
sometimes  hasty  in  his  generalizations. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  vi. 

A notion  may  be  inaccurate  by  being  too  wide. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  369. 

# =Syn.  Incorrect,  inexact,  blundering,  loose. 

inaccurately  (in-ak'u-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  inac- 
curate manner;  incorrectly;  erroneously, 
inacquaintance  (in-a-kwan'tans),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
acquaintance .]  Unacquaintance. 

An  inacquaintance  with  the  principles  of  gravitation. 

W.  Russell,  Mod.  Europe,  IV.  290. 

inacquiescent  (in-ak-wi-es'ent),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
acquiescent .]  Not  acquiescent  or  acquiescing, 
inactt  (in-akt'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + act.  Cf.  enact.] 
To  bring  into  action  or  a state  of  activity. 

The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the  most 
subtile  and  ethereal  matter  that  it  was  capable  of  inact- 
ln9 • Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiv. 

inaction  (in-ak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inaction  = Sp. 
inaccion  = Pg.  inacgao  = It.  inazione;  as  in- 3 
+ action.]  Want  of  action ; abstention  from 
labor;  idleness;  rest. 
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If,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in  slothful 
inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more  sluggish 
current  of  advancing  years?  H.  Blair,  Works,  1.  xi- 
One  by  one,  the  noiseless  years  had  ebbed  away,  and  left 
him  brooding  in  charmed  inaction,  forever  preparing  for 
a work  forever  deferred. 

+ LI.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  302. 

inactive  (in-ak'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  inactif=  Sp.  Pg. 
inactivo,  < ML.  inactivus , inactive,  < L.  in-  priv. 
+ activus,  active:  see  active.]  Not  active  or  act- 
mg.  (a)  Incapable  of  action ; without  power  of  movement 
or  exertion ; inert ; lifeless : as,  matter  is  of  itself  inactive, 
(b)  Inoperative;  not  producing  results;  ineffective:  as,  an 
inactive  medicine  or  chemical  agent,  (c)  Not  disposed  or 
prepared  to  act ; in  a state  of  non-action ; idle ; indolent ; 
sluggish : as,  an  inactive  man ; inactive  machinery. 

I never  saw  anything  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the  poor 
horses  were ; they  had  not  agility  enough  to  avoid  one 
stroke.  H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xl. 

A limb  was  broken ; . . . and  on  him  fell,  . . . 

Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
(d)  Marked  by  inaction  or  sluggishness ; destitute  of  activ- 
ity: as,  an  inactive  existence  ; the  inactive  stage  of  insect 
life  (that  is,  the  period  of  metamorphosis,  generally  passed 
m concealment).  = Syn.  Inert,  Lazy,  etc.  (see  idle),  passive, 
supine. 

inactively  (in-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  inactive 
manner;  idly;  sluggishly;  without  motion,  ef- 
fort, or  employment. 

Mark  how  he  [your  son]  spends  his  time ; whether  he  in- 
actively loiters  it  away  when  . . . left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tlon-  Locke , Education,  § 125. 

inactivity  (in-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  inactivity 
= Pg.  inactividade ; as  inactive  + Aty.]  The 
condition  or  character  of  being  inactive ; want 
of  action  or  exertion;  indisposition  to  act  or 
exert  one’s  self ; sluggishness. 

The  commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  remained  in  a 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity. 

Sir  J.  Maclcintosh,  Causes  of  Revolution  of  1688,  viL 
e = Syn.  See  idle. 

inactuatef  (in-ak'tu-at),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + actu- 
ate. Cf.  inact.]  To  put  in  action. 

The  plastick  in  them  is  too  highly  awakened  to  inactu- 
ate  only  an  aerial  body. 

Glanville , Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiv. 

inactuationt  (in-ak-tu-a'shon),  n.  [<  inactuate 
+ Aon.]  Operation. 

That  those  powers  should  each  of  them  have  a tendency 
to  action,  and  in  their  turns  be  exercised,  is  but  rational 
to  conceive,  since  otherwise  they  had  been  superfluous. 
And  . . . that  they  should  be  inconsistent  in  the  su- 
premest  exercise  and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiiL 

inadaptability  (in-a-dap-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
adaptable  : see  - bility .]  Want  of  adaptability; 
incapacity  for  adaptation. 

This  system  is  supposed  to  have  the  drawback  of  in- 
adaptability  to  extensions. 

The  Engineer  (London),  No.  1483. 

inadaptable  (in-a-dap'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  ina- 
daptable;  as  in-3  4-  adaptable .]  That  cannot 
be  adapted;  not  admitting  of  adaptation  ; un- 
suitable. 

inadaptation  (in-ad-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
adaptation .]  The  state  of  being  not  adapted, 
fitted,  or  suited. 

inadaptive  (in-a-dap'tiv),  a.  Same  as  inadapt- 
able. 

inadequacy  (in-ad'e-kwa-si), ».  [<  inadequa(te) 
+ -cy,  after  adequacy .]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inadequate,  insufficient,  or  disproportion- 
ate; incompleteness;  defectiveness. 

A generation  ago  discussion  was  taking  place  concern- 
ing the  inadequacy  and  badness  of  industrial  dwellings. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  61. 

inadequate  (in-ad'e-kwat),  a.  [=  F.  inadequat 
= Sp.  inadecuado  = Pg.  inadequado  = It.  in- 
adeguato;  as  in-3  + adequate .]  Not  adequate ; 
not  equal  to  requirement;  insufficient  to  effect 
the  end  desired;  incomplete;  disproportionate; 
defective. 

Inadequate  ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a partial  or 
incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which 
they  are  referred. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxi.  1. 

A scene  the  full  horrors  of  which  words  . . . would  be  in- 
adequate to  express.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 197. 

_ -Syn.  Incommensurate,  incompetent. 

inadequately  (in-ad'e-kwat-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
adequate manner ; not  fully  or  sufficiently. 

Though  in  some  particulars  that  sense  be  inadequately 
conveyed  to  ns.  Bp.  Hurd,  To  Dr.  Leland. 

inadequateness  (in-ad'e-kwat-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inadequate ; inade- 
quacy; insufficiency;  incompleteness. 

That  may  he  collected  generally  from  the  inadequate- 
ness of  the  visible  means  to  most  notable  productions. 

J . Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  p.  11. 

inadequationt  (in-ad-e-kwa'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
adequation .]  Want  of  exact  correspondence; 
incongruity. 


inadequation 

The  difference  only  arising  from  inadequation  of  lan- 
guages. 

Quoted  in  Puller’s  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  418. 

inadherent  (in-ad-her'ent),  a.  [=  F.  inadhe- 
rent = Pg.  inadherente;  as  in-3  + adherent.']  Not 
adhering;  specifically,  in  hot.,  free,  or  not  at- 
tached to  any  other  organ,  as  a calyx  when  per- 
fectly detached  from  the  ovary, 
inadhesion  (in-ad-he'zbon),  n.  [<  in-3  + adhe- 
sion.] The  state  or  quality  of  not  adhering; 
want  of  adhesion. 

Porcelain  clay  is  distinguished  from  colorific  earths  by 
inadhesion  to  the  fingers.  Kirwan. 

inadhesive  (in-ad-he'siv),  a.  Not  adhesive, 
inadmissibility  (in-ad-mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P. 
inadmissibilite  ; as  inadmissible  4-  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  proper  to 
be  admitted,  allowed,  or  received : as,  the  inad- 
missibility of  an  argument  or  of  evidence, 
inadmissible  (in-ad-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  inad- 
missible — Sp.  inadmisible  = Pg.  inadmissivel  = 
It.  inammissibile  ; as  in-3  + admissible.]  Not 
admissible;  not  proper  to  be  admitted,  allowed, 
or  received:  as,  inadmissible  testimony;  inad- 
missible treatment  of  disease;  an  inadmissible 
proposition. 

He,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did,  on  pretence  of  cer- 
tain political  dangers,  declare  the  relief  desired  to  be  with- 
out hesitation  totally  inadmissible. 

Burke,  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings, 
inadmissibly  (in-ad-mis 'i-bli),  adv.  In  a man- 
ner not  admissible. 

inadvertence  (in-ad-ver'tens),  n.  [=  P.  inad- 
vertance  = Sp.  Pg.  inadvertencia  = It.  inavver- 
tenza;  as  inadvertent)  + -ce.]  1.  The  condi- 

tion or  character  of  being  inadvertent;  inat- 
tention; negligence;  heedlessness. — 2.  An  ef- 
fect of  inattention ; an  oversight,  mistake,  or 
fault  proceeding  from  mental  negligence. 

I do  not  dwell  on  this  topic  at  present,  but  content  my- 
self with  noticing  the  serious  inadvertence  of  regarding  the 
genus  “Feeling"  as  made  up  exclusively  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  A.  Bain,  Mind,  XII.  578. 

=Syn.  Oversight , etc.  See  negligence. 

inadvertency  (in-ad-ver' ten-si),  n.  Same  as 
inadvertence. 

Such  little  Blemishes  as  these,  when  the  Thought  is  great 
and  natural,  we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a pardon- 
able Inadvertency . Addison,  Spectator,  No.  285. 

inadvertent  (in-ad-ver'tent),  a.  [=  P.  inadver- 
tant  = It.  inav'vertente  (in  adv.) ; as  in-3  + ad- 
vertent.] I.  Not  properly  attentive;  heedless; 
careless;  negligent. 

However,  he  allows  at  length  that  men  may  be  dishon- 
est in  obtruding  circumstances  foreign  to  the  object ; and 
we  may  be  inadvertent  in  allowing  those  circumstances  to 
impose  upon  us. 

Warburton,  Postscript  to  Ded.  to  the  Free-Thinkers. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail, 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  664. 

2.  Unconscious;  unintentional;  accidental. 

Another  secret  charm  of  this  book  [White’s  “Natural 
History  of  Selborne  ”]  is  its  inadvertent  humor,  so  much 
the  more  delicious  because  unsuspected  by  the  author. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  2. 
= Syn.  Inattentive,  unobservant,  thoughtless. 

inadvertently  (in-ad-v&r'tent-li),  adv.  In  an 
inadvertent  manner;  heedlessly;  carelessly; 
inconsiderately ; unintentionally. 

She  inadvertently  approached  the  place  . . . where  I 
sat  writing.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxv. 

inadvertisementf,  n.  [<  in-3  + advertisement.] 
Inadvertence. 

Constant  objects  lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an  inadver- 
tisement, upon  us.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  10. 

inadvisability  (in-ad-vl-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
advisable: see  - bility .]  The  quality  of  being 
inadvisable. 

inadvisable  (in-ad-vi'za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + ad- 
visable.] Unadvisable." 

*inse.  [NL.,  L.,  fern.  pi.  of  -inus:  see  -in1,  -ine1.] 
A suffix  forming  New  Latin  names  of  sub- 
families of  animals,  being  properly  adjectives 
in  the  feminine  plural,  with  bestial  (beasts)  un- 
derstood, as  in  Felince,  Canines,  etc.  The  fam- 
ily names  end  in  -idee. 

in  sequali  jure  (in  e-kwa'li  jo're).  [L. : in,  in ; 
t squall , abl.  neut.  of  cequalis,  equal;  jure,  abl. 
of  jus,  right : see  equal  and  jus.]  In  equal  right : 
said  of  persons  having  conflicting  claims  of  ap- 
parently equal  validity . In  such  a case  the  maxim  of 
the  law  is  that  the  position  of  the  defendant  is  superior — 
that  is  to  say,  whichever  claim  is  asserted  by  legal  proceed- 
ings is  to  be  treated  as  inferior  to  the  other,  because  he 
who  takes  legal  proceedings  against  another  has  the  bur- 
den of  showing  a better  right  than  his  adversary  has. 
insequi-.  Por  words  so  beginning,  see  inequi-. 
in  aequilibrio  (in  e-kwi-lib'ri-o).  [L.:  in,  in; 
cequilibrio,  abl.  of  (equilibrium,  equilibrium : see 
equilibrium.]  See  equilibrium,  1. 
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Inaequivalvia  (in-e-kwi-val' vi-a),  n.pl.  [NL. , < 
L.  in-  priv.  + cequus,  equal,  + valva,  the  leaf  of 
a door.]  1.  In  Lamarck’s  classification  (1801), 
one  of  two  divisions  of  his  oonehiferous  Ace- 
phalcea,  containing  the  inequivalve  bivalves 
and  the  brachiopods : opposed  to  JEquivalvia,  1. 
— 2.  In  Latreille’s  system  (1825),  one  of  two  di- 
visions (called  families)  of  pedunculate  Bra- 
chiopoda,  represented  by  the  genus  Terebra- 
tula : opposed  to  JEquivalvia,  2. 
inaffability  (in-af-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  inaffa- 
bilite;  as  inaffable  4-  -ity.]  Want  of  affability; 
reserve  in  conversation.  Coles,  1717. 
inaffable  (in-af'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inaffable;  as  in-3 
+ affable.  Cf.  ineffable,  of  the  same  ult.  forma- 
tion.] Not  affable ; reserved.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
inaffectationt  (in-af-ek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ affectation.]  Freedom  from  affectation.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. 

inaffectedt  (in-a-fek'ted),  a.  [<  in-3  -I-  affected 2, 
after  F.  inaffecte  = It.  inaffettato  = Sp.  inafec- 
tado,  < L.  inaffectatus,  not  affected.]  Unaf- 
fected. Minsheu,  1617. 

inaffectedlyt  (in-a-fek'ted-li),  adv.  Unaffec- 
tedly. Cockeram.' 

inaggressive  (in-a-gres'iv),  a.  [<  in-3  + aggres- 
sive..]  Not  aggressive. 

The  strong  individuality  and  the  inaggressive  nature  of 
the  early  cults.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  325. 

inaidable  (in-a'da-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + aid  + -able.] 
Not  to  be  aided.  [Rare.]  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 
inaja-palm  (in-ii-ja'pam),  n.  [Tupi  inajd.]  A 
South  American  palm,  Englerophcenix  regia, 
having  a trunk  upward  of  100  feet  high,  and 
leaves  from  30  to  50  feet  long,  and  whose 
woody  spathes  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  cra- 
dles and  by  hunters  to  cook  in.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  Indians  and  much  relished  by  monkeys, 
inalienability  (in-al"yen-a-biri-ti),  n.  [=F. 
inalienabilite  = Pg.  inalienabilidade  = It.  ina- 
lienabilitd ; as  inalienable  4-  -ity.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inalienable. 

inalienable  (in-al'yen-a-bl),  a.  [=F.  inaliena- 
ble = Sp.  inalienable  = Pg.  inalienavel  = It.  in- 
alienabile;  as  in-3  + alienable.]  Incapable  of 
being  alienated  or  transferred  to  another ; that 
cannot  or  should  not  be  transferred  or  given  up. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after  the  resumption 
was  to  consolidate  and  render  inalienable,  or,  so  to  speak, 
amortize  the  crown  lands.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 365. 

inalienableness  (in-al'yen-a-bl-nes),  n.  Ina- 
lienability. Bailey,  1727. 
inalienably  (in-al'yen-a-bli),  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  alienable : as,  rights  inalienably  vested. 

The  sacred  rights  of  conscience  inalienably  possessed 
by  every  man.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  7. 

inalimental  (in-al-i-men'tal),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  ali- 
mental .]  Not  supplying  aliment;  affording  no 
nourishment. 

The  dulcoration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the 
full ; for  that  dulcoration  importeth  a degree  to  nourish- 
ment ; and  making  of  things  inalimental  to  become  ali- 
mental  may  be  an  experiment  of  great  profit,  for  making 
new  victual.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 649. 

inalterability  (in-aFter-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P. 
inalterability  = Sp.  inalterabilidad  — Pg.  inalte- 
rabilidade  = It.  inalterabilita ; as  inalterable  4- 
-ity.]  Unalterability. 

From  its  lightness  and  inalterability  in  the  air,  alumi- 
num has  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  small  weights. 

W.  A.  Miller , Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 661. 

inalterable  (in-&l'tf)r-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inaltera- 
ble = Sp.  inalterable  = Pg.  inalteravel  = It.  in- 
alterabile ; as  in-3  + alterable.]  Unalterable, 
inam  (i-nam'),  n.  [Hind.,  < Ar.  in' am,  a favor, 
gift,  present,  donation.]  In  India:  (a)  A fa- 
vor; aboon.  Hence — (6)  A gift  or  grant,  usu- 
ally of  rent-free  lands,  made  for  religious  en- 
dowments or  for  services  rendered  to  the  state. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XY.  186. 
inamelt,  V.  An  obsolete  form  of  enamel. 

The  tombe  Is  . . . couered  with  lead,  and  the  top  all 
inamelled  with  golde.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  211. 

inamellert,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  enameler. 
inamiabilityt  (in-a/'mi-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inami- 
able:  see  -bility.  ] The  state  or  quality  of  being 
un  amiable. 

Insomuch  as  the  reprover  oversteps  the  exact  truth  of 
occurrences,  in  order  to  heighten  their  interest,  and  to 
make  the  wished-for  impression,  his  cutting  inamiability 
is  usually  met  with  flat,  direct  negation  by  the  party  cas- 
tigated. Jon  Bee , Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 

inamiablet  (in-a'mi-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + amiable.] 
Unamiable.  Coles,  1717. 
inamiablenessf  (in-a'mi-a-bl-nes),  re.  Unamia- 
bleness. 

inamillert,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  enameler. 
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inamissiblef  (in-a-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  inamissi- 

ble  = Sp.  inamisible  = Pg.  inamissivel  = It.  in- 
ammissibile, < LL.  inamissibilis,  that  cannot  be 
lost,  < in-  priv.  + amissibilis,  that  may  be  lost : 
see  amissible.]  Not  to  be  lost. 

Had  we  been  so  fixt  in  an  inamissible  happinesse  from 
the  beginning,  there  had  been  no  vertue  in  the  world,  nor 
any  of  that  matchlesse  pleasure  which  attends  the  exer- 
cise thereof.  Olanville , Ere- existence  of  Souls,  viii. 

inamissiblenesst  (in-a-mis'i-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  inamissible.  Bailey,  1727. 
inamorata  (in-am-o-ra'ta),  re.  [<  It.  innamorata, 
fern,  of  innamorato : see' inamorate.]  A woman 
with  whom  one  is  in  love. 

The  carriage  stopped,  as  I had  expected,  at  the  hotel 
door  ; my  flame  (that  is  the  very  word  for  an  opera  inamo- 
rata) alighted.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

inamoratet  (in-am'o-rat),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  inamourate ; = P.  enamourd  = Sp.  enamora- 
do  = Pg.enamorado,  namorado  = It  .innamorato, 
< ML.  inamoratus,  pp.  of  inamorare,  cause  to 
love,  inamorari,  fall  in  love,  < L.  in,  in,+  amor, 
love:  see  amor.  Cf.  enamour.]  Enamoured. 

His  blood  was  framde  for  euerie  shade  of  vertue 

To  rauish  into  true  inamourate  fire. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  iv.  1. 

inamorato  (in-am-o-ra'to),  n,  [<  It.  innamo- 
rato: see  inamorate .]  A man  -who  is  in  love; 
a lover. 

If  a man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers  (as  Castilio  sup- 
poseth),  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by 
chance  he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to 
oppose  it.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  517. 

inamour  (in-am'or),  v.  t.  Same  as  enamour. 
in-and-in  (in'and-in'),  adv.  [<  in1  4-  and  4- 
in1.]  1.  From  animals  of  the  same  parent- 

age; from  animals  closely  related  by  blood: 
as,  to  breed  in-and-in. — 2.  "With  constant  in- 
teraction of  any  kind. 

The  whole  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  two  minds  forced  in 
and  in  upon  the  matter  in  hand  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  i. 

in-and-in  (in'and-in'),  n.  [<  in-and-in , adv.] 
An  old  gambling  game  played  by  two  or  three 
persons  with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a 
box.  In  implied  a doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  the 
four ; in-and-in,  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice  alike. 

He  is  a merchant  still,  adventurer, 

At  in-and-in.  B.  Jonson , New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

At  Passage  and  at  Mumchance,  at  In  and  In, 

Where  swearing  hath  bin  counted  for  no  sinne. 
Travels  of  Twelve-Pence  (1630),  p.  73.  ( Halliwell .) 

inane  (in-an'),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  inane , < L. 
indnis,  empty,  void,  appar.  < in-  priv.  + *-dnis, 
an  element  of  unknown  origin  and  meaning.] 
I.  a.  Empty ; void ; especially,  void  of  sense  or 
intelligence;  senseless;  silly. 

Vague  and  inane  instincts.  Is.  Taylor. 

Shylock  hesitated  for  a moment  on  the  threshold,  and 
exhibited  a species  of  inane  surprise  at  finding  a child 
instead  of  his  brother-comedian,  Mr.  Effingham,  in  the 
apartment.  J.  E.  Cooke , Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xxviii. 

For  what  inane  rewards  he  still  must  try 
To  pierce  the  inner  earth  or  scale  the  sky. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  194. 
= Syn.  Frivolous,  puerile,  trifling. 

ii.  n.  That  which  is  void  or  empty;  void 
space;  emptiness;  vacuity. 

When  one  can  find  out  and  frame  in  his  mind  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  place  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  it  moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistin- 
guishable  inane  of  infinite  space. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiii.  10. 

Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  4. 
Folly  and  Fear  are  sisters  twain : 

One  closing  the  eyes, 

The  other  peopling  the  dark  inane 
With  spectral  lies. 

Whittier,  My  Soul  and  L 

inanglllar  (in-ang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  ire-3  + angu- 
lar.] Not  angular.  [Rare.] 
inaniloquentt  (in-a-nil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  ina- 
nis,  empty,  + loquen(t-~)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak, 
talk.]  Same  as  inaniloquous.  Coles,  1717. 
inaniloquoust  (in-a-nil'o-kwus),  a.  [<  L.  inanis, 
empty,  + loqui,  speak,  talk.]  Given  to  empty 
talk;  loquacious;  garrulous.  Bailey,  1731. 
inanimate1]  (in-an'i-mat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  inani- 
matus,  pp.  of  inanimare  (>  It.  inanimare,  inani- 
mire),  put  life  in,  animate,  < L.  in,  in,  + anima, 
life:  see  animate,  v.]  To  infuse  life  or  vigor 
into;  animate;  quicken. 

Though  she  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world  he  gone,  yet  in  this  last  long  night 
. Her  ghost  doth  walk.  Donne,  Anat.  of  World,  i. 

inanimate2  (in-an'i-mat),  a.  [=  F.  inanime  = 
Sp.  Pg.  inanimado  = It.  inanimato ; as  in-3  + 
animate,  a.]  1.  Not  animate ; having  lost  life 

or  vital  force : as,  the  inanimate  body  of  a man. 
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Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still. 

Cowper , Task,  i.  197. 
The  stars  and  planets  attract  each  other  according  to 
the  laws  which  we  know  regulate  inanimate  bodies  on 
the  earth.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  192. 

2.  Not  animated;  without  vivacity  or  brisk- 
ness; spiritless;  inactive;  sluggish;  dull:  as, 
inanimate  movements;  inanimate  conversation. 

All  the  people  in  the  date  villages  . . . had  an  inani- 
mate, dejected,  grave  countenance,  and  seemed  rather  to 
avoid  than  wish  any  conversation. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  54. 
# = Syn.  Bead,  lifeless,  inert,  soulless,  spiritless. 

inanimated  (in-an'i-ma-ted),  p.  a.  Made  inani- 
mate; without  life;  without  animation;  life- 
less; spiritless.  [Rare.] 

O fatal  change  ! become  in  one  sad  day 
A senseless  corpse ! inanimated  clay ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxii.  561. 
Everything  that  comes  from  them  is  flat,  inanimated, 
and  languid.  Goldsmith,  Sequel  to  A Poetical  Scale. 

inanimateness  (in-an'i-mat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  inanimate ; want  of  spirit ; dullness. 

Albeit  the  mover  had  been  more  excellent,  might  not 
the  motion  have  been  accounted  less  perfect,  by  reason  of 
the  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the  subject  mov’d? 

IF.  Montague,  Bevoute  Essays,  I.  ii.  3. 

inanimation1!,  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  Hnanimatio{n -), 
< inanimare,  animate:  see  inanimate^]  Infu- 
sion of  life  or  spirit;  vivifying  influence. 

]f  abitual  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  arising  from  the  inani- 
mation of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christ  Mystical. 

inanimation2  (in-an-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
animation.']  Inanimateness.  [Rare.] 
inanitiate  (in-a-nish'i-at),  a.  [Irreg.  < ina- 
nition) + -ate1.]  Affected  with  inanition ; ex- 
hausted by  lack  of  nourishment, 
inanitiate  (in-a-nish'i-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
inanitiated,  ppr.  inanitiating.  [Irreg.  < inani- 
tion) + -ate%.]  To  affect  with  inanition;  ex- 
^ haust  by  lack  of  nourishment, 
inanitiation  (in-a-nish-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  inani- 
tiate + -ion.]  The  state  of  being  inanitiated, 
or  exhausted  from  lack  of  nourishment : usually 
called  inanition. 

inanition  (in-a-nish'on),  n.  [<  F.  inanition  = Pr. 
inanicio  = Sp.  inanicion  = Pg.  inanigao,  < LL. 
inanitio(n-)j  emptiness,  <L.  inanire , pp.  inanitus , 
make  empty,  < inanis , empty:  s qq  inane.]  The 
condition  or  consequence  of  being  inane  or 
empty;  hence,  exhaustion  from  lack  of  nour- 
ishment, either  physical  or  mental ; starvation 
due  to  deficiency  or  mal-assimilation  of  food. 

And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  abso- 
lutely fast ; for,  as  Celsus  contends,  repletion  and  inani- 
tion may  both  doe  harme  in  two  contrary  extreames. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  235. 
I was  now  nearly  sick  from  inanition,  having  taken  so 
little  the  day  before.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 

inanity  (in-an'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  inanities  (-tiz).  [< 

F.  inanite  = It.  inanitd. ;,  \ L.  inanita(t-)s,  empti- 
ness, empty  space,  < inanis , empty:  see  inane.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  inane,  (af)  Emptiness ; va- 
cuity. 

This  opinion  excludes  all  such  inanity,  and  admits  no 
vacuities,  but  so  little  ones  as  no  body  whatever  can  come 
to  but  will  be  bigger  than  they,  and  must  touch  the  cor- 
poral parts  which  those  vacuities  divide. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies. 

(b)  Mental  vacuity ; senselessness ; silliness ; frivolity. 

But  nothing  still  from  nothing  would  proceed : 
Raise  or  depress,  or  magnify  or  blame, 

Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same. 

C.  Smart,  The  Hilliad. 
To  flow  along  through  a whole  wilderness  of  inanity, 
without  particularly  arousing  the  reader’s  disgust. 

l)e  Quincey,  Rhetoric,  p.  227. 

(c)  Hollowness;  worthlessness. 

He  prevented  the  vain  and  presumptuous  Russian  from 
seeing  the  minuteness  and  inanity  of  the  things  he  was 
gaining  by  his  violent  attempt  at  diplomacy.  Kinglake. 

2.  An  instance  of  frivolity  or  vanity:  as,  the 
inanities  of  his  conversation. 

inantherate  (in-an'ther-at),  a.  [<  in- 3 + an- 
ther + -ate1.]  In  hot. , bearing  no  anther:  ap- 
plied to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  stamens, 
in  antis  (in  an'tis).  [L.:  in,  in;  antis,  abl.  of 
anta,  projecting  ends  of  walls,  etc. : see  anta1.] 
In  classical  arch.,  between  antse  or  pilasters:  a 
phrase  noting  porticoes  or  buildings  without 
a peristyle,  of  which  the  side  walls  are  pro- 
longed beyond  the  front,  forming  antaa,  which 
with  columns  between  them  support  an  entab- 
lature. See  anta1. 

External  facades  high  up  in  the  cliffs,  consisting  each 
of  two  columns  in  antis.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  388. 

inapathy  (in-ap'a-thi),  n.  [<  in- 3 + apathy .] 
Feeling;  sensibility,  [Bare.]  Imp.  Met. 
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inapertous  (in-a-p6r'tus),  a.  [<  L.  inapertus, 
not  open,  < i»-priv.  + apertus,  open : see  apert .] 
In  hot.,  not  open:  applied  to  an  unopened  co- 
rolla. [Bare.] 

inapostatet  (in-a-pos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ LL.  apostata , < Gr.  atromaryg,  taken  in  the 
lit.  sense, ‘standing away’:  see  apostate.']  Not 
standing  or  turning  away;  attentive. 

The  man  that  will  hut  lay  his  eares 
As  inapostate  to  the  thing  he  heares, 

Shall  be  [by  ] his  hearing  quickly  come  to  see 
The  truth  of  travails  lesse  in  bookes  then  thee. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  354. 

inappealable  (in-a-pe'la-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + ap- 
_ pealable.]  Unappealable, 
inappeasable  (in-a-pe'za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ina- 
paisahle;  as  in-3  +’  appeasable .]  Not  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

inappellability  (in-a-pel-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
appellable: see -bility.]  I.  Incapability  of  being 
appealed  from:  as,  “the  inappellability  of  the 
councils,”  Coleridge. — 2.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing without  appeal. 

inappellable  (in-a-pel'a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  inape- 
lable  = It.  inappellabile;  as  in- 3 + appellable.] 
Not  to  be  appealed  from ; not  admitting  of  ap- 
peal: as,  “ inappellable  authority,”  Coleridge. 
Inappendiculata  (in-ap-en-dik-u-la'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.:  see  inappendiculate.]  A section  of  bi- 
valve mollusks  whose  external  branchife  are 
destitute  of  posterior  extensions  or  appendages. 
Some  (for  example,  Ostrea,  Area)  are  tetra- 
branchiate  and  others  ( Lucina ) dibranchiate. 
inappendiculate  (in-ap-en-dik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
in-  priv.  + appendicula,  dim.  of  appendix,  an 
appendage:  see  appendage,  appendix. ] 1.  In 

zool.,  unprovided  with  appendages,  as  the  bran- 
chise  of  certain  bivalve  or  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks  of  the  group  Inappendiculata. — 2.  In 
hot.,  not  appendaged,  as  the  anthers  in  some  of 
the  genera  of  the  Ericacece,  in  distinction  from 
_ those  genera  in  which  they  are  appendaged. 
inappetence  (in-ap'e-tens),  n.  [<  F.  inappe- 
tence = Sp.  inapetencid  = Pg.  inappetencia  = 
It . inappetenza ; as  in-3  + appetence.}  1.  Lack 
of  appetence  ; failure  of  appetite. 

Some  squeamish  and  disrelished  person  takes  a long 
walk  to  the  physician’s  lodging  to  beg  some  remedy  for 
his  inappetence.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  23. 

_ 2.  Lack  of  desire  or  inclination.  See  appetence. 
inappetency  (in-ap'e-ten-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
appetence. 

Ignorance  may  be  said  to  work  as  an  inappetency  in 
the  stomach,  and  as  an  insipidness,  a tastelessness  in  the 
palate.  Bonne , Sermons,  xxvii. 

inapplicability  (in-apUi-kas-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

inapplicabiUU;  as  inapplicable  + -ity.]  Thequal- 
ity  of  being  inapplicable  ; unsuitableness. 

You  have  said  rather  less  upon  the  inapplicability  of 
your  own  old  principles  to  the  circumstances  that  are 
likely  to  influence  your  conduct  against  these  principles, 
than  of  the  general  maxims  of  state. 

Burke,  To  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 
The  inapplicability  of  this  method  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  v.  3. 

inapplicable  (in-ap'li-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inap- 
plicable = Sp.  inapUcable  = Pg.  inapplicavel ; 
as  in-3  + applicable.']  Not  applicable;  inca- 
pable of  being  or  not  proper  to  be  applied ; not 
suited  or  suitable ; not  fitting  the  case : as,  the 
argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  case. 

If  such  an  exhortation  proved,  perchance. 

Inapplicable , words  bestowed  in  waste. 

What  harm,  since  law  has  store,  can  spend  nor  miss  ? 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  155. 

_ “Syn.  Unsuitable,  inappropriate,  inapposite,  irrelevant. 

inapplicableness  (in-ap'li-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inapplicable  or  unsuitable, 
inapplicably  (in-ap'li-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  inap- 
plicable manner. 

inapplication  (in-ap-li-ka'shon),  ».  [=  F.  in- 

application  = Sp.  inaplicacidn  = Pg.  inapplica- 
gao;  as  in-3  + application.]  Lack  of  applica- 
tion; negligence;  indolence.  Bailey,  1731. 
inapposite  (in-ap'o-zit),  a.  [<  in-3  + apposite.] 
Not  apposite;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not  perti- 
nent: as,  an  inapposite  argument. 

I assured  her  gravely  I thought  so  too ; but  forbore  tell- 
ing her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application  was. 

Mrs.  H.  More,  Ccelebs,  I.  236. 

inappositely  (in-ap'o-zit-li),  adv.  Not  perti- 
nently ; not  suitably! 

inappreciable  (in-a-pre'shi-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
appreciable = Sp.  ihapreciab'le  = Pg.  inaprecia- 
vcl  = It.  inapprezzabile,  < ML.  inappretiabilis, 
not  to  be  estimated;  as  in-3  + appreciable.] 
Not  appreciable ; not  to  be  valued  or  estimated; 
hence,  of  no  consequence. 


inaquate 

After  a few  approximations  the  difference  becomes  in- 
appreciable. llallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe. 

Glory  was  the  cheap  but  inappreciable  meed  bestowed 
by  the  economical  sovereign. 

I.  D Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  135. 

inappreciation  (in-a-pre-shi-a'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 
_ + appreciation.]  “Want  of  appreciation, 
inappreciative  (in-a-pre'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  in- 3 
+ appreciative.]  Not  appreciative ; not  valu- 
ing or  justly  esteeming. 

We  are  thankful  for  a commentator  at  last  who  passes 
dry-shod  over  the  turbide  onde  of  inappreciative  criticism. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  47. 

inapprehensible  (in-ap-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  [=  It. 

inapprensibile,  < LL.  inapprehensibilis,  not  ap- 
prehensible, < in-  priv.  + apprehensibilis,  appre- 
hensible : see  apprehensible.]  Not  apprehensi- 
ble or  intelligible. 

Those  celestiall  songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  hut  not 
to  those  who  were  not  defil’d  with  women. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Eor  here  is  a predicate  which  he  sufficiently  apprehends, 
what  is  inapprehensible  in  the  proposition  being  confined 
to  the  subject.  J.  H.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  13. 

inapprehension  (in-ap-re-hen'shon),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ apprehension.]  Want  of  apprehension.  Bp. 
Hurd. 

The  young  men  . . . discussed  the  politics  of  the  prov- 
ince and  scrutinized  the  behavior  of  their  English  rulers 
with  more  or  less  inapprehension. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  593. 

inapprehensive  (in-ap-re-hen'siv),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ apprehensive.]  Not  apprehensive;  without 
apprehension ; without  suspicion  or  fear. 

Neither  are  they  hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the 
world ; hut  remain  stupid  and  inapprehensive,  without 
resolution  and  determination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  639. 
Eor  when  were  they  ever  more  secure  and  inapprehen- 
sive  of  their  danger  than  at  this  time  ? 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  L 

inapproachable  (in-a-pro'clia-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 

_ approachable.]  Unapproachable, 
inapproachably  (in-a-pro'cha-bli),  adv.  Un- 
approachably. 

inappropriate  (in-a-pro'pri-at),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
appropriate.]  Not  appropriate  or  pertinent; 
not  proper ; unsuitable : as,  inappropriate  re- 
marks. 

It  may  be  aggravated  by  inappropriate  remedies. 

P.  M.  Latham,  Lects.  os  Clinical  Medicine. 

inappropriately  (in-a-pro'pri-at-li),  adv.  Not 
_ appropriately  or  suitably, 
inappropriateness  (in-a-pro'pri-at-nes),  n.  Un- 
suitableness ; unfitness, 
inapt  (in-apt'),  a.  [=  F.  inapte=i  It.  inatto;  as 
in-3  + apt.  Cf.  inept.]  1.  Not  apt  in  kind  or 
character ; ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  occa- 
sion; unsuitable;  not  fit  or  qualified:  as,  a per- 
son inapt  for  a particular  service. 

In  intelligence  the  bronco  has  no  equal,  unless  it  is  the 
mule — though  this  comparison  is  inapt,  as  that  hybrid 
has  an  extra  endowment  of  brains,  as  though  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  beauty  which  he  lacks. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  342. 
2.  Not  apt  in  action  or  manner;  not  ready  or 
skilful;  dull;  slow;  awkward;  unhandy:  as,  an 
inapt  student  or  workman.  Also  unapt.  See 
inept. 

inaptitude  (in-ap'ti-tud),  n.  [=  F.  inaptitude 
= Sp.  inaptitud  (cf.  Pg.  inaptiddo)  = It.  inattitu- 
dine;  as  in-3  + aptitude.]  1.  Lack  of  aptitude 
or  adaptation ; unsuitableness ; unfitness. 

From  diffidence,  and  perhaps  from  a certain  degree  of 
inaptitude  for  extemporary  speaking,  he  took  a less  pub- 
lic part  in  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical  politics  than  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  Blair,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 

2.  Lack  of  readiness;  unskilfulness;  awkward- 
ness; unhandiness:  as,  inaptitude  in  workman- 
ship. See  ineptitude. 

The  bursting  of  the  43-ton  breech  loading  Woolwich 
gun  on  board  the  “ Collingwood  ” is  another  illustration  of 
the  inaptitude  characteristic  of  the  history  of  our  national 
armaments.  Broad,  Arrow,  May  8, 1886. 

inaptly  (in-apt'li),  adv.  In  an  inapt  manner; 
unfitly;  unsuitably;  awkwardly, 
inaptness  (in-apt'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inapt;  inaptitude;  unreadiness;  awkward- 
ness. 

The  poor  man  held  dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ii. 
We  often  hear  persons  who  have  a constitutional  or  ha- 
bitual inaptness  to  pronounce  an  r,  and  who  turn  it  into  a 
w,  or  an  1.  Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  93. 

inaquate  (in-a'kwat),  a.  [<  L.  inaquatus,  pp. 
of  inaquare,  turn  into  water,  < in,  into,  + aqua, 
water:  see  aqua.]  Transformed  into  water; 
embodied  in  water.  [Bare.] 


inaquate 
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inaugurate 


For  as  muche  as  he  is  joyned  to  the  bread  but  sacra- 
mentally, there  folio  weth  no  impanation  thereof,  no  more 
than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaquate : that  is  to  say,  made  wa- 
ter, beyng  sacramentally  joyned  to  the  water  in  baptism. 

Cranmer,  Ans.  to  Gardiner,  p.  368. 

inaquation  (in-a-kwa'shon),  n . [<  inaquate  + 

-ion.]  Embodiment  in  or  transformation  into 
water.  [Rare.J 

The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  is  almost  soundely 
handled,  alludynge  from  impanaciou  to  inaquation,  al- 
though it  was  neuer  sayde  in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the 
Holy  Ghoost. 

Bp.  Gardiner,  Explication,  Transubstan.,  fol.  127. 

inar  (e'niir),  n.  [Ir.]  An  outer  garment  worn 
by  the  ancient  Irish . In  the  usual  representations  it 
appeare  as  a sleeved  frock  worn  over  the  leinidh,  the  kilt 
of  which  shows  below  it. 

Over  the  lenn  came  the  inar,  a kind  of  closely  fitting 
tunic  reaching  to  the  hips.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  257. 

inarable  (in-ar'a-bl),  a.  [=  It.  inarabile ; as 
in-3  + arable .]  Not  arable;  not  capable  of 
being  plowed  or  tilled. 

inarch  (in-arch'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  march ; 

< in- 2 + arch L]  To  graft  by  approach;  graft 
by  uniting  to  the  stock,  as 
a scion,  without  separating 
the  scion  from  its  parent 
tree. 

inarching  (in-ar'ching),  n. 

[V erbal  n.  of  inarch,  «>.]  The 
act  of  grafting  by  approach ; 
rarely,  anaplasty. 

We  might  abate  the  art  of  Talia- 
cotius,  and  the  new  inarching  of 
noses. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

inarm  (in-arm'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + arm1.]  To  em- 
brace in  or  as  if  in  the  arms ; encircle.  [Rare.] 

Warwickshire  you  might  call  Middle-Ingle,  for  equal- 
ity of  distance  from  the  inarming  ocean. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  xiii. 

Behold  the  mountain  rillet,  become  a brook,  become  a 
torrent,  how  it  inarms  a handsome  boulder. 

G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xxxvii. 

Inarticulata  (in-ar-tik-u-la'ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  LL.  inarticulatus : see  articulate.'] 

1.  Desbayes’s  name,  given  in  1836,  of  a divi- 
sion of  Brachiopoda  containing  those  braehio- 
pods  which  have  inarticulate  or  non-articulate 
valves,  including  the  families  Lingulidw,  Disc-i- 
nidee,  and  Crahiidce:  now  called  Lyopomata. 
See  Articulata.  Ecardines  is  a synonym. — 2. 
One  of  two  divisions  of  the  cyclostomatous  ec- 
toproetous  polyzoans,  containing  the  families 
Idmoneidce,  Tubuliporidw,  Diastoporidce,  Liclmo- 
poridee,  and  Frondiporidce,  which  have  the  zoa- 
rium  without  intemodes : opposed  to  Articulata. 
Also  called  Incrustata. 

inarticulate  (in-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [=  F.  inar- 
ticule  - Sp.  Pg.  inarticula  'do  — It.  inarticolato, 

< LL.  inarticulatus,  not  articulate,  not  distinct, 

< L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  articulatus,  pointed,  articu- 
late: see  articulate.]  1.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  not 
articulated;  having  no  articulation  or  joint; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inarticu- 
lata; lyopomatous;  ecardinal. 

In  the  calcareous  sponges  the  spicules  are  frequently 
regularly  disposed ; and  in  the  Sycons  in  particular  a 
definite  arrangement,  on  two  plans,  the  articulate  and 
inarticulate,  can  be  traced  in  the  skeleton  of  the  radial 
tubes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  418. 

2.  Not  articulate ; not  uttered  or  emitted  with 
expressive  orinteUigiblemodulations,  as  sounds 
or  speech ; not  distinct  or  with  distinction  of 
syllables. 

Mingling  with  these  inarticulate  sounds  in  the  low  mur- 
mur of  memory.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ix. 

3.  Not  articulating  or  speaking;  incapable  of 
expressing  thought  in  speech. 

That  poor  earl  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy. 

Walpole.  Letters,  II.  379. 

Inarticulate  with  rage  and  grief. 

William  Morris.  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  186. 

inarticulated  (in-ar-tik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
articulated.]  1.  In  zobl.,  not  articulated;  not 
jointed;  inarticulate. — 2.  In  Brachiopoda,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Inarticulata;  having  the 
shell  hingeless ; lyopomatous. 

inarticulately  (in-ar-tik'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  an 
inarticulate  manner ; with  indistinct  utterance ; 
indistinctly. 

inarticulateness  (in-ar-tik'u-lat-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inarticulate ; indis- 
tinctness of  utterance ; want  of  distinct  articu- 
lation. 

inarticulation  (in-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 
+ articulation.]  Inarticulateness.  [Bare.] 

The  oracles  meaned  to  be  obscure : but  then  it  was  by 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  not  by  the  inarticula- 
tion of  the  words.  Chesterfield. 


in  articulo  mortis  (in  ar-tik'u-lo  mor'tis).  [L. : 

in,  in;  articulo,  abl.  of  articulus,  joint,  article; 
mortis,  gen.  of  mor{t-)s,  death:  see  mortal .]  In 
the  article  of  death ; at  the  very  point  of  death ; 
in  the  death-struggle.  See  article. 
inartificial  (in-ar-ti-fish'al),  a.  [=  F.  inartifi- 
ciel;  as  in-3  + artificial.]  1.  Not  artificial; 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  art ; formed  or  per- 
formed without  art  or  artifice:  as,  inartificial 
work;  an  inartificial  style. 

The  allegation  is  very  inartificial,  and  the  charge  pee- 
vish and  unreasonable. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  254. 
An  inartificial  argument  depending  upon  a naked  as- 
severation. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  7. 

2.  Simple;  artless;  without  contrivance  or  af- 
fectation : as,  an  inartificial  manner. 

His  [James  Hogg’s]  vanity  was  so  inartificial  as  to  be 
absolutely  amusing. 

S.  C.  Hall,  in  Personal  Traits  of  Brit.  Authors,  p.  97. 
Inartificial  argument,  in  rhet.  See  artificial  argument, 

• under  artificial. 

inartificially  (in-ar-ti-fisli'al-i),  adv . In  an  in- 
artificial or  artless  manner;  in  a manner  re- 
gardless of  the  rules  of  art ; without  art. 

If,  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I should  call  it  an  un- 
accustomed and  unpractised  duty,  I should  speak  a truth, 
though  somewhat  inartificially. 

Jer.  Taylor , Great  Exemplar,  i.  4. 
The  incidents  were  inartificially  huddled  together. 

Scott,  Monastery,  Int. 

inartificialness  (in-ax-ti-fish'al-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inartificial.  [Rare.] 
inartistic  (in-ar-tis'tik),  a.  [<  in-%  + artistic.] 
Not  artistic;  not  conformable  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  art ; deficient  in  liking  for  or  ap- 
preciation of  art. 

An  author’s  growth,  and  the  happiness  of  both  parties, 
are  vastly  imperilled  by  his  union  with  the  most  affection- 
ate of  creatures,  if  she  has  an  inartistic  nature  and  a dull 
or  commonplace  mind.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  134. 

inartistical  (in-ar-tis'ti-kal),  a,  [<  in-3  + artis- 
tic + -al.]  Same  as  inartistic. 

The  originality  and  power  of  this  [dramatic  literature] 
as  a mirror  of  life  can  not  be  contested,  however  much  may 
be  said  against  the  rudeness  and  inartistical  shape  of  the 
majority  of  its  products.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Bev.,  II.  12. 

inartistically  (in-ar-tis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
inartistic  manner;  without  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  art. 

inasmuch  (in'az-nmch'),  adv.  [Orig.  a phr., 
in  as  much , < ME.  in  as  moche : see  in 1,  as1,  much. 
Cl.  forasmuch.']  1.  In  so  far;  to  such  a degree : 
followed  by  as. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Mat.  xxv.  40. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact;  seeing;  considering: 
followed  by  as. 

He  was  not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated  him 
not  in  time  past.  Deut.  xix.  6. 

The  very  force  and  contrivance  of  these  collects  [of  our 
liturgy]  is  highly  useful  to  raise  and  to  enliven  our  de- 
votions, inasmuch  as  they  generally  begin  with  the  awful 
mention  of  some  of  God’s  attributes. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

inassimilation  (in-a-sim-i-ia'shon),  it.  [<  in-3 
+ assimilation.]  Want  of  assimilation;  non- 
assimilation. 

It  is  one  of  the  frequent  occurrences  in  inassimilation 
that  the  organism  is  not  uniformly  well  nourished. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  541. 

inattention  (in-a-ten'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inatten- 
tion; as  in-3  + attention.]  1.  Want  of  atten- 
tion ; failure  to  fix  the  mind  attentively  on  an 
object  or  a subject;  beedlessness ; negligence. 

The  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among  us  to 
things  that  concern  the  publick.  Tatler , No.  187. 

2.  An  act  of  neglect;  failure  of  courtesy.  =Syn. 
1.  Thoughtlessness,  absence  of  mind,  carelessness.  See 
negligence. 

inattentive  (in-a-ten'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  inattentif; 
as  iw-3  + attentive.]  Not  attentive ; not  fixing 
the  mind  attentively ; heedless;  careless;  neg- 
ligent: as,  an  inattentive  habit. 

What  prodigies  can  pow’r  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 

And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 

Gowper,  Task,  vi.  120. 

=Syn.  Abstracted,  Preoccupied,  etc.  See  absent. 
inattentively  (in-a-ten'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
attentive manner;  without  attention;  careless- 
ly; heedlessly. 

In  a letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  consciousness 
of  behaviour  inattentively  deficient  in  respect. 

Johnson,  Pope. 

inattentiveness  (in -a-ten'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  inattentive  ; inattention. 

The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  pro- 
duces weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congregation. 

Palsy,  Moral  Philos,,  v.  6. 


inaudibility  (in-a-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inaudible: 
see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
audible. 

inaudible  (in-a'di-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inaudible  = Sp. 
inaudible  = Pg.  inaudivel  = It.  inaudibile,  < LL. 
inaudibilis,  not  audible,  < L.  in-  priv.  + (ML.) 
audibilis,  audible:  see  audible.]  Not  audible; 
incapable  of  being  heard:  as,  an  inaudible  whis- 
per. 

A soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iv. 

inaudibleness  (in-a'di-bl-nes),  n.  Inaudibility, 
inaudibly  (in-a'di-bli),  adv.  In  an  inaudible 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  heard, 
inaugurt  (in-a'ger),  v.  t.  [<  F.  inaugurer  = Sp. 
Pg.  inaugurar  = It.  inaugurare,  < L.  inaugurare, 
inaugurate:  see  inaugurate.]  To  inaugurate. 

Inaugured  and  created  king.  Latimer. 

inaugural  (in-a'gu-ral),  a,  and  n.  [<  F.  inau- 
gural = Sp.  Pg.  inaugural  = It.  inaugurate ; as 
inaugur  4-  -al,  after  augural.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to,  connected  with,  or  forming  j art  of  an  inau- 
guration : as,  inaugural  ceremonies. 

The  inaugural  address  was  sufficiently  imperious  in 
tone  and  manner.  Mil-man,  Latin  Chiistianity,  vii.  2. 

II.  n.  An  inaugural  address. 

General  Jackson,  ...  in  his  first  inaugural,  declared 
that  a national  debt  was  “incompatible  with  real  inde- 
pendence.” N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  210. 

inaugurate  (in-a'gu-rat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
augurated, ppr.  inaugurating . [<  L.  inauguratus, 
pp.  of  inaugurare  (>  ult.  E.  inaugur),  practise 
augury,  divine,  consecrate  or  install  into  office 
with  augural  ceremonies,  < in,  in,  + augur,  an 
augur:  see  augur.  Cf.  exaugurate.]  1.  To  in- 
troduce or  induct  into  office  with  suitable  cere- 
monies ; invest  formally  with  an  office. 

The  seat  on  which  her  Kings  inaugurated  were. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvii.  188. 

If  a church  has  power  to  call  a pastor,  it  has  power  to 
inaugurate  him  as  pastor — that  is,  install  him. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  414. 

2.  To  make  a formal  beginning  of;  put  in  ac- 
tion or  operation ; initiate,  especially  something 
of  dignity  or  importance:  as,  to  inaugurate  a 
reform. 

We  will  inaugurate  the  new  era  for  the  noblest  man- 
hood and  the  purest  womanhood  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xv. 

Unwilling  . . . to  inaugurate  a novel  policy  . . . with- 
out the  approbation  of  Congress,  I submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  main- 
taining a Charge  d' Affaires  near  each  of  those  new  States. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  168. 
[The  word  is  often  inelegantly  applied  in  this  sense,  espe- 
cially in  newspapers,  to  trivial  or  ignoble  subjects. 

Their  [special  agents’]  object  is  not  to  prevent  crime, 
but  to  inaugurate  it. 

Gazette  (Washington,  D.  C.),  Jan.  11,  1874.] 

3.  To  institute  or  initiate  the  use  of,  especially 
by  some  formal  opening  ceremony : as,  to  inau- 
gurate a railroad,  a public  building,  or  a statue. 

ihauguratet  (in-ii/gu-rat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  inau- 
gurado,  < L.  inauguratus,  pp. : see  the  verb.] 
Inaugurated;  invested  with  office;  inducted; 
installed. 

In  this  manner  being  inaugurate  and  invested  in  the 
kingdom es,  hee  [Numa|  provideth  by  good  orders,  lawes, 
and  customes,  to  reedifle  as  it  were  that  citie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  14. 

inauguration  (in-a-gu-ra/shon),  v,  [<  F.  in- 
auguration = Sp.  inauguration  = Pg.  ivaugura- 
f«o  = It.  inaugurazione,  < LL.  inauguratio{n-),  a 
beginning  (not  found  in  lit.  sense  ‘consecration 
by  augury’),  < L.  inaugurare,  inaugurate:  see 
inaugurate.]  1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  or  in- 
ducting into  office  with  solemnity ; ceremonial 
investiture  with  office. — 2.  The  act  of  solemnly 
or  formally  introducing  or  setting  in  motion 
anything  of  importance  or  dignity;  a definite 
beginning  or  initiation:  as,  the  inauguration  of 
a new  era  or  a new  system. — 3.  A ceremonial 
or  formal  introduction  or  opening,  as  of  some- 
thing intended  for  public  use:  as,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a monument  or  an  exhibition.  [Among 
the  ancient  Homans  the  act  of  inauguration  (not  expressed 
by  inauguratio,  hut  by  a circumlocution  with  the  verb) 
consisted  in  the  consultation  of  the  auspices  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  sometimes  by  other  priests,  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  gods  with  reference  to  the  induction  of  men  into 
office  or  to  any  proposed  public  measure  or  proceeding.  If 
the  signs  were  deemed  favorable,  the  declaration  of  that 
fact  completed  the  inauguration.]  — Inauguration  day. 
See  day  1. 

inaugurate  (in-a'gu-ra-tor),  n,  [=  P.  inaugu- 
rates• = Pg.  inaugurador ; as  inaugurate  4-  -or.] 
One  who  inaugurates ; one  who  begins  or  initi- 
ates. 

George  I.  . . . comes  on  the  stage  of  English  History 
...  as  the  inaugurator  of  a period  of  national  prosperity. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  3. 


Thenne  with  a barre  inbete  it,  batte  it  ofte, 

And  playne  it  rough. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S),  p.  155. 


mauguratory  3030 

inauguratory  (in-a'gu-ra-to-ri),  a.  [=  Pg.  in- 
augur atorio ; as  inaugurate'  + -ory.]  Pertain- 
ing or  suited  to  inauguration. 

After  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations,  nuptial  inbeing  (in  be-ing),  n.  ire-1 
hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly  favoured  by  herence  ; inherent  existence, 
nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  any  thing  not  said  before. 

Johnson,  Dryden. 

inauratet  (in-4 'rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inauratus,  pp. 
of  inaurare  (>  It.  inaurare ),  coyer  or  overlay 
with  gold,  < in,  on,  + aurare,  cover  with  gold, 
gild,  < aurum,  gold : seearerate1.  Cf . deaurate.]  inherit  (in 'bent),  a, 


_ To  cover  with  gold;  gild.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
inaurate  (in-a'rat),  a.  [<  L.  inauratus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  If.  Covered  or  seeming  to  be 
covered  with  gold;  gilded;  gilt.  Maunder. — 

2.  In  entom.,  having  metallic  golden  luster,  as 
striee,  punctures,  fovesB,  and  depressed  margins 
in  certain  Coleoptera. 

inaurationt  (in-a-ra'shon),  re.  [<  inaurate  + 

-tore.]  The  act  or  process  of  gilding  or  overlay- 
ing with  gold. 

Some  sort  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  must  have  been 
much  dearer  than  ours.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

inanspicatet  (in-as'pi-kat),  a.  [<  L.  inauspi- 
catus,  without  auspices,  with  bad  auspices,  un-  inblandt  v. 
lucky,  < in-  priv.  + auspicatus,  pp.  of  auspicari,  Uande  = 
consecrate  by  auspices:  see  auspicate .]  Ill- 
omened;  unlucky. 


When  we  say  the  bowl  is  . . . round,  . . . the  boy  is  , . . 
witty,  these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes ; for  they  have 
a sort  of  inbeing  in  the  substance  itself,  and  do  not  arise 
from  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to  it. 

Watts,  Logic,  i.  2. 

Bent  or 


[<  i»-i  + benti.] 


turned  inward, 

_ Inbent  eyes 

Can  scarce  discern  the  shape  of  mine  own  pain. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  550). 

I can  distinguish  no  regular  markings  on  the  inbent  sur- 
faces  of  the  radials  between  the  spines. 

Oeol.  Jour.,  XLV.  i.  152. 
inbind  (in-bind'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inbound, 
Ppr.  inbinding.  [=  I),  inbinden  = (1.  einbinden 
= Dan.  indbinde  = Sw.  inbinda;  as  ire- 1 + bind.'] 
To  bind  or  hem  in ; inclose. 

On  the  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smelled. 

Fairfax. 

. t.  [ME.  inblanden  (=  Dan.  ind- 
Sw.  inblanda,  intermingle,  inter- 
sperse); < i»-i  4-  bland1.]  To  mingle;  blend. 


incalculable 

inbreaking  (in'bra-king),  re.  [<  ire-1  + break- 
ing.] The  act  of  breaking  in ; incursion ; in- 
vasion;  inroad.  [Bare.] 

•J  In-  inbreathe  (in-breTH'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
breathed, ppr.  inbreathing.  [<  ME.  inbrethen; 
< ire-1  + breathe.]  To  infuse  by  breathing;  com- 
municate by  inspiration. 

Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ, 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce. 

Milton,  Solemn  IXusick,  L 4. 

inbred  (in'bred), p.  a . [Pp.  of  inbreed .]  1 . Pro- 
duced or  developed  witkm ; innate ; inherent ; 
intrinsic : as,  inbred  modesty  or  good  sense. 

His  face  and  carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in-bred  honesty. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  2. 


Wyth  chynne  & cheke  ful  swete, 

Bothe  quit  & red  in-blande. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1205. 


inblownf  (in'blon),  a.  [<  in-1  + blown^.]  Blown 

2t9-  »•  t<  a bur;; 


With  me  come  burn  those  ships  inauspicate; 

Fori  Cassandra’s  ghost  in  sleep  saw  late. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 

inauspicious  (in-as-pish'us),  a . [<  in- 3 + au- 
spicious.'] Not  auspicious;  ill-omened;  un- 
lucky; unfavorable:  as,  an  inauspicious  time. 

O,  here 

Will  I set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicio'us  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh.  _ _ ^ ^ ^ 

. Shak->  and  v.  3.  ^center : as,  to  draw  the  sail  inboard. 

It  was  with  that  inauspicious  meaning  in  his  glance  that  inboard  (in'bord ) a K inboard  ariv  1 1 Tn 

Hollingsworth  first  met  Zenobia's  eyes,  and  be|a„  his  in-  Te  fnterior  of  a sh^,  or  boal  ' bdng  within  tlm 


Ko  natural,  inbred  force  and  fortitude  could  prove  equal 
to  such  a task.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. , Expl. 

2.  Bred  in-and-in.  =Syn.  1.  Innate,  Ingrained,  etc. 
See  inherent. 

inbreed  (in'bred  or  in-bred'),  v.  t.  [Also  im- 
breed;  < in- 1 4-  breed.]  1.  To  breed,  generate, 
or  develop  within. 

To  inbreed  in  us  this  generous  and  christianly  reverence 
one  of  another.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

2.  To  breed  from  animals  of  the  same  parentage 
or  otherwise  closely  related;  breed  in-and-in. 
inburning  (in'ber-ning),  a.  [<  in- 1 + burning.] 
Burning  within. 

Her  inhuming  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  17c 


inboard  (in'bord),  adv.  [<  in1  + board.]  1. 
Within  the  hull  or  interior  of  a ship  or  boat; 
also,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  hold  of  a ship : 
as,  stow  the  freight  well  inboard. — 2.  Within 
the  rail  or  bulwarks ; toward  or  nearer  to  the 


a’s  eyes,  and  began  his  in- 
fluence upon  her  life.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  iv. 
=Syn.  IJnpropitious,  unpromising,  untoward. 

inauspiciously  ( in-as-pish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
auspicious manner;  unluckily;  unfavorably. 

The  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had  been  so 
inauspiciously  begun  and  so  feebly  carried  on. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

inauspiciousness  (in-&s-pish'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inauspicious;  unfavorableness. 
Bailey , 1727. 

inauthoritative  (in-a-thor'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  in- 3 
+ authoritative.]  Having  no  authority ; unau- 
thoritative. 

inauthoritativeness  (in-a-thor'i-ta-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inauthoritative  or 
without  authority  or  commission.  [Rare.] 

I furnished  them  not  with  precarious  praters,  ...  in 
whom  ignorance  and  impudence,  inability  and  inauthori- 
tativeness, contend  which  shall  be  greatest. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  53. 

We  cannot  close  the  volumes  without  being  struck  with 
the  general  looseness  and  absence  of  all  regard  for  author- 
ity which  pervade  them.  This  should  not  be.  . . . Far- 
reaching  interests  will  not  excuse  inauthoritativeness. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  442. 


hull  or  hold : as,  inboard  cargo : opposed  to  out- 
board. 


New  bulkheads  and  inboard  works,  new  spars,  rigging, 
sails,  and  boats,  were  added. 


ing  in  from  without ; an  irruption : opposed  to 
outburst.  [Rare.] 

Let  but  that  accumulated  insurrectionary  mass  find  en- 
trance, like  the  infinite  inburst  of  water. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  9. 

inby,  inbye  (in'bi),  adv.  [<  ire1  + but.]  To- 
ward the  interior;  nearer  to;  specifically,  in 
coal-mining,  toward  the  interior  of  a mine,  and 
away  from  the  shaft  or  other  place  where  the 
surface  is  reached : the  opposite  of  outby.  Also 


vu-over. — To  go  inby,  to  go  from  the  door  toward  the 
fire.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exped.,  p.  29.  inCa  (ing'ka),  11.  ~~ 


2.  Not  projecting  over  the  rail  or  bulwarks : 
. as,  an  inboard  spar  or  sail, 
inbond  (in'bond),  a.  [<  in-i  + Jored1.]  In 
arch.,  laid  length- 
wise across  a wall, 
as  a brick  or  stone ; 
formed  in  whole  or 
part  of  materials  so 
laid,  as  a wall : op- 
posed to  oufbond, 
where  the  brick  or 
stone  is  laid  with 
its  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Inbond  and  out- 
bond  bricks  or  stones 
are  called  respectively 
headers  and  stretchers. 


. - ....  [Sometimes  written  ynca;  = 
F.  inca,  incas  = It.  inca,  < Sp.  Pg.  inca,  < Peruv. 
inca  (see  def.  1).]  1.  [cap.]  A member  of 

the  dominant  tribe  in  Peru  previous  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  See  Vol.  XI  (the  Cyc.  of 
Names). — 2.  (a)  Leadbeater’s  cockatoo  (Ca- 
catua  leadbeateri)  of  Australia,  having  the 
crest  red,  yellow,  and  white.  (6)  [NL.]  The 
specific  name  of  various  birds : used  only  with 
a generic  term,  (c)  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of 
terns  or  sea-swallows,  Sterninee,  related  to  the 
noddies,  having  dark  plumage  with  a bundle 
of  white  curly  plumes  on  each  side  of  the 


Inbond  and  Outbond  Wall. 
A,  header ; B,  B,  stretchers. 


See  bond  1, 12. 

in  banco  (inbang'ko).  [ML.:  L.in,  in,  on;  ML.  in  bonis  (in  bo'nis).  [L.:  in,  in;  bonis,  abl.  of 
bancus,  bench:  see  banhA,  bench.]  In  full  bench;  bona,  q.  v.  Cf.  bonus,  boon3.]  In  goods ; in  re- 

[<  in-1  q-  hornl.]  1.  In- 


at  a session  where  a quorum  of  all  the  judges  spect  of  his  goods, 
are  present,  as  distinguished  from  a branch  of  inborn  (in'born),  a. 
the  court.  A trial  in  banco  is  one  held  before  a number 
of  judges  for  the  sake  of  greater  deliberation,  so  that  ques- 
tions arising  may  be  determined  at  once  by  a consultation 
of  the  full  bench.  Also  in  banc,  en  banc. 
inbarget  (in-barj'),  V.  t.  [<  ire-2  4-  bar  gel.]  To 
cause  to  embark,  as  on  a barge  or  bark. 

Whither  his  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbarge. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

inbarn  (in-bam'),  v.  t.  [<  in-i  4-  Jam1.]  To 
deposit  in  a bam. 

A fair  harvest,  . . . well  inned  and  inbarned. 

Herbert,  Priest  to  the  Temple,  xxx. 
inbassetf,  re.  A Middle  English  variant  of  em- 
bassade. 

inbeamingt  (in'be-ming),  re.  [<  ire-1  + beam- 
ing.] The  ingress  of  light ; irradiation. 

And,  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbeamings , 
and  inspirations,  that  man  that  follows  his  reason,  both  in 
the  choice  and  defence  of  his  religion,  will  find  himself 
better  led  and  directed  by  this  one  guide  than  by  an  hun- 


^ dred  Directories.  "South,  Works,  IV.  vii.  in-breadf,  n.  The  extra  piece  or  number  of  a 

inbearing  (in'bar-ing),  a.  [<  in- 1 + bearing,  bakers’  dozen.  See  bakers’  dozen,  under  baker. 
Cf.  overbearing.]  Officious ; meddlesome.  Ja-  inbreak  (in'brak),  n.  [=  D.  inbreuk  = Gt.  ein- 


[Scotch.] 

Then  out  it  speaks  an  auld  skipper, 

An  inbearing  dog  was  hee  — 

"Ye’ve  stay’d  ower  lang  in  Noroway, 

Spending  your  king’s  monie.” 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  340). 
inbeatt,n.  t.  [ME .inbeten;  <iuA + beaD.]  To 
beat  in. 


nate;  implanted  by  nature, 

I cannot  make  you  gentlemen ; that’s  a work 
Rais’d  from  your  own  deservings ; merit,  manners, 

And  in-born  virtue  does  it. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Nice  Valour,  v.  3. 

An  inborn  grace  that  nothing  lacked 
Of  culture  or  appliance. 

Whittier,  Among  the  Hills. 

2f.  Native;  aboriginal. 

The  hills  ...  on  everie  side  with  winding  in  and  out 
mounted  up  aloft,  and  were  passable  for  none  but  the  in- 
born inhabitants  that  knew  the  wayes  verie  well. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

^ =Syn.  1.  Innate , Inbred,  etc.  See  inherent. 
inbreadf,  v.  t.  [<  m-i  + bread 1 (tr.  ML.  im- 
panare : see  impane).]  To  embody  in  bread ; 
impanate.  Davies. 

We  must  believe  that  He  cometh  down  again  at  the 
will  of  the  priests  to  be  impaned  or  inbreaded  for  their 

bellies' commonwealth.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  206.  Incadffit  (ing'ka-de),  re.  pi.  [NL Inca  + -ado;.] 

l .• , „ A family  of  lamellicom  beetles,  taking  name 

from  the  genus  Inca.  Burmeister,  1842. 
incage,  v.  t.  See  encage. 
incalculability  (in-kaLku-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ire- 


Inca  Tern  ( Inca  mystacalis). 

head.  The  only  species  is  Sterna  inca  (Lesson), 
now  Inca  mystacalis  (Jardine).  See  Nsenia. 
(d)  A bird  of  this  genus.— 3.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  searabicoid  beetles,  comprising  a 
number  of  large  robust  Mexican  and  Central 
and  South  American  forms,  usually  of  a red- 
dish-bronze color,  flying  actively  at  midday 
and  frequenting  flowering  trees.  Serville,  1825. 
— 4.  A name  given  about  1850  to  some  varie- 
ties of  alpaca  cloth.—  Inca  dog,  a kind  of  South 
American  dog,  unlike  any  of  the  canines  peculiar  to  that 
country,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Mexican 
wolf. 


bruch;  as  in-1  + break.]  A sudden,  violent  in 
road  or  incursion;  an  irruption:  opposed  to 
outbreak.  [Rare.] 

Deshuttes  and  Varigny,  massacred  at  the  first  inbreak, 
have  been  beheaded.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  10. 

He  saw  that  he  had  cleared  the  way  for  the  inbreak  of 
materialist  scepticism,  which  he  loathed. 

The  American,  IX.  136. 


calculable : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
incalculable,  or  indeterminable  by  calculation. 

The  one  set  of  machines  are  characterized  by  their  cal- 
culability — the  other  by  their  incalculability. 

B.  Stewart,  Cons,  of  Energy,  p.  159. 

incalculable  (in-kal'ku-la-bl),  a.  [=  F.  incal- 
culable - Sp.  incalculable’  = Pg.  incalculavel  — 


incalculable 

It.  incalcolabile  ; as  in-3  + calculable .]  1 . Not 
calculable;  incapable  of  being  calculated  or 
reckoned ; indeterminable  by  calculation. 

They  may  even  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy  do  mis- 
chiefs incalculable.  Burke,  Scarcity. 

2.  Not  to  be  reckoned  upon ; that  cannot  be 
forecast.  [Bare.] 

It  is  only  the  great  poets  who  seem  to  have  this  unso- 
licited  profusion  of  unexpected  and  incalculable  phrase. 

Lowell , Democracy. 

incalculableness  (in-kal'ku-la-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  incalculable, 
incalculably  (in-kal'ku-la-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
calculable degree  or  manner ; immeasurably, 
incalescence  (in-ka-les'ens),  n.  [=  It.  inca- 
lescensa;  as  incalescen(t)  + -ce.]  The  state  of 
being  incalescent;  the  state  of  growing  warm ; 
incipient  or  increasing  heat. 

The  two  ingredients  were  easily  mingled,  and  grew  not 
only  sensibly  but  considerably  hot,  and  that  so  nimbly, 
that  the  incalescence  sometimes  came  to  its  highth  in 
about  a minute  of  an  hour  by  a minute  clock. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  104. 

incalescency  (in-ka-les'en-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
calescence. 

The  oil  preserves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incales- 
cency, which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would  necessarily 
contract  from  a swift  motion.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation. 

incalescent  (in-ka-les'ent),  a.  [<  L.  incales- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  incalescere,  grow  warm  or  hot, 
< in,  in,  to,  4-  calescere,  grow  warm : see  cales- 
cence.]  Growing  warm ; increasing  in  heat, 
incalzando  (in-kal-tsan'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  in- 
calzare,  incalciare  = OSp.  encalzar  = Pr.  cn- 
causar  — OF.  enchaucer,  chase,  pursue,  follow 
on  the  heels  of,  < L.  in,  on,  + calx  {calc-),  heel: 
see  calx2.]  In  music,  same  as  stringendo. 
incameration  (in-kam-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
incameration  = Pg.  incdmerag&o  = It.  incame- 
razione,  confiscation ; < ML.  *incameratio(n-),  < 
*incamerare  (in  pp.  incameratus,  confined  to  a 
chamber),  < L.  in,  in,  + camera,  chamber : see 
camera.']  The  act  or  process  of  incorporating 
with  the  fiscal  department  of  a government,  as 
an  estate  or  other  source  of  revenue;  particu- 
larly, annexation  to  the  Pope’s  exchequer  or 
apostolic  chamber. 

incampt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  encamp. 
incampmentt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  encamp- 
ment. 

Incan  (ing'kan),  a.  [<  Inca  + -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tb’e  Incas  of  Peru.  Also,  rarely,  In- 
carial. 

We  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Incan  history 
earlier  than  the  century  before  the  invasion  of  the  Span- 
iards under  Pizarro.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  216. 

incandesce  (in-kan-des')j  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
candesced, ppr.  incandescing.  [<  L.  incandescere, 
become  warm  or  hot,  glow,  kindle,  < in,  in,  + 
candescere,  kindle,  glow:  see  candescent.]  I. 
intrans.  To  glow  with  heat ; be  or  become  in- 
candescent. 

A wire  which  remained  dull  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  incandesced  when  a moderate  vacuum  was  ob- 
tained. Nature,  XXXVII.  670. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  glow  or  become  in- 
candescent. 

A wire  . . . incandesced  by  alternate  or  direct  currents. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  448. 

incandescence  (in-kan-des'ens),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
candescence = Sp.  Pg.  incan'descencia  = It.  in- 
candescenza;  as  incandescen{t)  4-  -ce.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  incandescent;  glowing  heat. 
Barely  candescence. 

The  main  source  of  light  is  Incandescence.. 

Tait,  light,  § 25. 

incandescency  (in-kan-des'en-si),  n.  Same  as 
incandescence. 

A platinum  wire  18  B.  W.  G.  and  15  feet  long  was  raised 
to  vivid  incandescency. 

Dredge’s  Electric  Illumination,  1. 153. 

incandescent  (in-kan-des'ent),  a.  [=  F.  incan- 
descent = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incandescente,  < L.  incan- 
descen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  incandescere,  become  warm 
or  hot,  glow : see  incandesce,  candescent.  ] Glow- 
ing with  heat;  rendered  luminous  by  heat. 
Barely  candescent. 

Holy  Scripture  becomes  resplendent,  or,  as  one  might 
say,  incandescent  throughout.  Is.  Taylor. 

When  bodies  retain  a solid  or  liquid  form  when  incan- 
descent, their  constituent  molecules  give  out  rays  of  light. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  120. 
Incandescent  electric  light.  See  electric  light,  under 
electric. 

incanescent  (in-ka-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  incanes- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  incanescere,  become  gray  or 
hoary,  < in,  in,  on,  + canescere,  become  gray: 
see  canescent.]  Same  as  eanescent. 
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incanOUS  (in-ka'nus),  a.  [<  L.  incanus,  quite 
gray,  < in,  in,  on,  4-  canus,  gray.]  Hoary;  ca- 
nescent. 

incantation  (in-kan-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  incan- 
tacion  = F.  incantation  ="Sp.  incantacion  = It. 
incantazione,  < LL.  incantatio{n-),  < L.  incantare, 
chant  a magic  formula  over,  enchant:  see  en- 
chant.] The  art  or  act  of  enchanting  by  utter- 
ing magical  words,  with  ceremonies  supposed  to 
have  magical  power ; also,  the  formula  of  words 
or  the  ceremony  employed. 

My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 

And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.  Garth. 

Medicine  was  always  joined  with  magick ; no  remedy 
was  administered  without  mysterious  ceremony  and  in- 
cantation. Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  2. 

incantator  (in'kan-ta-tor),  n.  [LL.  ( > ult.  E.  en- 
chanter), < L.  incantare,  enchant:  see  enchant, 
enchanter .]  An  enchanter.  [Bare.] 

This  neophyte,  moreover,  was  a wizard,  an  aspirant  in 
more  supernatural  arts,  an  incantator,  a spirit- seer  I 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  295. 

incantatory  (in-kan'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  It.  incan- 
tatorio,  < LL.  as  if  *'incantatorius,  < incanta- 
tor, enchanter:  see  incantator .]  Dealing  by 
enchantment;  practised  in  incantation ; magi- 
cal. 

Fortune-tellers,  juglers,  geomancers,  and  the  like  in- 
cantatory impostors.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

It  is  related  that  the  necromancers  of  Thessaly  added 
the  blood  of  infants  to  that  of  black  lambs  in  their  incan- 
tatory rites,  that  the  evoked  spirits  would  render  them- 
selves objective  from  the  exhalations  of  the  blood. 

Gentleman’s  Mag.,  quoted  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  212. 

incantingt  (in-kan'ting),  a.  [Ppr.  of  *incant,  < 
L.  incantare,  enchant:  see  enchant.]  Enchant- 
ing; ravishing;  delightful. 

Incanting  voices,  . . . poesy,  mirth,  and  wine,  raising 
the  sport  commonly  to  admiration. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  306. 

incanton  (in-kan'ton),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + canton 1.] 
To  unite  in  or  incorporate  as  a canton. 

When  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  proposed  at  a gen- 
eral diet  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the 
cantons,  the  Homan  Catholick  party  . . . proposed  at  the 
same  time  the  incantoning  of  Constance,  as  a counterpoise. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy,  Switzerland. 

incapability  (in-ka-pa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  incapa- 
ble: see  -bility.]  The  character  or  condition 
of  being  incapable ; want  of  mental  or  physical 
capacity,  or  of  legal  competency;  inability  or 
disability. 

You  have  nothing  to  urge  hut  a kind  of  incapability  in 
yourself  to  the  service.  Suckling. 

incapable  (in-ka'pa-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  inca- 
pable, < LL.  incapabilis,  incapable,  < L.  in-  priv. 
4-  LL.  capabilis,  capable:  see  capable.]  I.  a. 
Not  capable,  (a)  Lacking  in  capacity,  ability,  or  fit- 
ness;  inefficient;  incompetent;  inadequate. 

The  wheelbarrow  of  this  civilization  is  ...  a ponder- 
ous, incapable  body.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

(&)  Lacking  sufficient  capacity  or  capaciousness;  insuffi- 
cient, unfit,  or  unqualified:  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
uses  commonly  followed  by  of. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs?  Shak.,  \V.  T.,  iv.  3. 

(c)  Not  capable  of  receiving  or  admitting ; not  suscepti- 
ble : as,  his  lot  is  incapable  of  amelioration. 

We  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  434. 

(d)  Not  capable  of  understanding  or  comprehending; 
wanting  appreciation ; unconscious.  [Rare.] 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 

You  cannot  guess  who  caus  d your  father’s  death. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2. 

(e)  Not  capable  legally;  unqualified;  disqualified  by  law ; 
wanting  legal  warrant  or  capacity. 

Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they 
are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more.  Swift. 
=Syn.  Incapable,  Unable.  Incapable  properly  denotes 
a want  of  passive  power,  the  power  of  receiving,  and  is 
applicable  particularly  to  the  mind,  or  said  of  something 
inanimate : as,  a body  once  dead  is  incapable  of  restora- 
tion to  life.  The  word  often  applies  to  moral  inability: 
as,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  a thing  so  base ; or  other- 
wise it  approaches  essentially  the  more  active  meanings 
of  unable.  Unable  denotes  the  want  of  active  power  or 
power  of  performing,  being  applicable  to  the  body  or  to 
the  mind:  we  could  not  say  that  Achilles  was  unable  to 
be  wounded,  but  we  could  say  that  Achilles  was  incapable 
of  a wound.  In  law  capable  and  incapable  refer  more  fre- 
quently to  legal  qualification,  able  and  unable  to  physical 
facility  or  hindrance : as,  a man  may  not  be  legally  inca- 
pable of  doing  an  act,  yet  from  circumstances  be  practi- 
cally unable  to  do  it. 

ii.  n.  One  who  lacks  mental  or  physical  ca- 
pacity, either  general  or  special. 

The  preservation  of  incapables  is  habitually  secured  by 
our  social  arrangements.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol. , § 170. 


incapsulate 

“All  prisoners  who  have  certificates  from  the  doctor, 
step  out ! ” shouted  Captain  Gudeem,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  incapables— some  old  and  infirm,  some  pale  and 
emaciated  from  sickness  — separated  themselves  from  the 
main  body  of  convicts.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  36. 

incapableness  (in-ka'pa-bl-nes),  n.  Incapabil- 
ity. Bailey,  1727. 

incapably  (in-ka'pa-bli),  adv.  In  an  incapable 
manner. 

incapacious  (in-ka-pa'shus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in- 

capaz  = It.  incapace,  < LL.  incapax,  incapable, 

< L.  in-  priv.  + capax,  capable,  capacious : see 
capacious.]  1.  Not  capacious;  not  spacious; 
of  small  content  or  compass;  contracted. 

Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapacious  cannot  en- 
large their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass  of  times 
or  things.  Burnet, 

2f.  Incapable. 

Can  art  be  so  dim-sighted,  learned  sir? 

I did  not  think  her  so  incapacious. 

Middleton  and  Rouiey,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  2. 

incapaciousness  (in-ka-pa/shus-nes),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  incapacious ; want  of  con- 
taining space ; contractedness, 
incapacitate  (in-ka-pas'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  incapacitated,  ppr.  incapacitating.  [<  in-3 
+ capacitate.  Cf.  equiv.  Sp.  Pg.  incapacitar .] 

1.  To  deprive  of  capacity  or  natural  power; 
render  or  make  incapable : followed  by  from 
or  for. 

Physical  weakness  incapacitated  him  from  the  public 
practice  of  his  art. 

J.  IF.  Hales,  Int.  to  Milton’s  Areopagitica. 
Concentrated  attention,  unbroken  by  rest,  so  prostrates 
the  brain  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  thinking. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol. , § 62. 

2.  To  deprive  of  competent  ability  or  qualifi- 
cation; render  unfit;  disqualify:  as,  insanity 
incapacitates  one  for  marriage. 

The  old  law  of  Scotland  declared  that  a butcher  should 
not  sit  upon  a jury;  he  was  incapacitated  by  his  profes- 
sion. IF.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  196. 

Any  one  deliberate  habit  of  sin  incapacitates  a man  for 
receiving  the  gifts  of  the  Gospel. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  95. 

3.  To  deprive  of  legal  or  constitutional  capa- 
city or  privilege ; withhold  or  nullify  the  right  of. 

The  people  cannot  incapacitate  the  king,  because  he 
derives  not  his  right  from  them,  but  from  God  only. 

Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 
It  absolutely  incapacitated  them  from  holding  rank,  of- 
fice, function,  or  property. 

Milman , Latin  Christianity,  xi.  7. 

incapacitation  (in-ka-pas-i-ta/shon),  n.  [<  in- 
capacitate + -ion.']  The  act  of  incapacitating, 
or  the  state  of  being  incapacitated ; the  act  of 
disqualifying ; disqualification. 

If  they  suffer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to 
stand,  they  have  utterly  perverted  every  other  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

incapacity  (in-ka-pas'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  incapacity 
= Sp.  incapacidad  = Pg.  incapacidade  = It.  in- 
capacity ; as  in-3  + capacity.]  1.  Lack  of  ca- 
pacity; lack  of  ability  or  qualification;  ina- 
bility; incapability;  incompetency. 

Heaven,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  . . . [philosophy]  to 
console  him,  has  given  him  the  aid  of  religion. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxix. 
The  eldest  son  of  a rich  nobleman 
Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  ii.  2. 
The  chief  cause  of  sectarian  animosity  is  the  incapa- 
city of  most  men  to  conceive  hostile  systems  in  the  light 
in  which  they  appear  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter  into 
the  enthusiasm  they  inspire. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  141. 
2.  In  law , the  lack  of  legal  qualification ; that 
condition  of  a person  which  forbids  a given 
act  on  bis  part,  and  makes  the  act  legally  in- 
efficacious even  if  he  does  it : as,  infancy  con- 
stitutes an  incapacity  to  contract ; a trust  cre- 
ates in  the  trustee  an  incapacity  to  buy  the  trust 
property  for  himself  at  his  own  sale.=Syn.  Dis- 
ability, disqualification,  unfitness. 

in  capita  (in  kap'i-ta).  [L. : in,  in ; capita , acc. 
pi.  of  caput , head  (person) : see  caput.]  In  or 
among  the  persons. 

in  capite  (in  kap'i-te).  [L.  (ML.),  in  chief:  L. 
in , in;  capite , abl.  of  L.  caput, , head,  chief:  see 
caput  and  chief.]  In  old  law , in  chief,  a tenant 
in  capite,  or  in  chief,  was  anciently  a tenant  who  held  lands 
under  the  king  without  any  intermediate  feudal  superior, 
more  specifically  one  holding  by  virtue  of  a direct  grant 
by  the  crown  to  him  or  his  ancestor.  Tenure  in  capite  did 
not  include  cases  where  a tenant  of  a mesne  lord  became 
a tenant  under  the  crown  by  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  the 
mesne  lord’s  estate.  It  was  abolished  in  England  by  12 
Charles  II.,  xxiv.  (1672). 

incapsulate  (in-kap'su-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incapsulated,  ppr.  incapsulating.  [<  L.  in,  in, 
+ capsula,  a box,  chest  (see  capsule),  + -ate2.] 
1.  Same  as  encapsulate. — 2.  To  put  one  inside 
of  another,  like  a nest  of  boxes ; insert  repeat- 
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edly ; compose  by  parenthesis  within  parenthe- 
sis: applied  metaphorically  to  certain  Arneri- 
can-Indian  languages  in  which  various  modi- 
_ fying  elements  are  inserted  in  a verb-form, 
incapsulation  (in-kap-su-la'shon),  n.  [<  incap- 
sulate + - ion .]  The  act  of  incapsulating,  or  the 
state  of  being  incapsulated. 

The  sentences  [of  the  Mexican  language]  are  formed  by 
a sort  of  incapsulation , and  may  be  compared  to  those 
boxes  shut  up  one  within  another  which  afford  so  much 
amusement  to  children. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Families  of  Speech,  p.  177. 

incarcert  (in-kar'ser),  v.  t.  [<  F.  incarcerer  = 
Pr.  encarcerar  = Sp.  encarcelar  = Pg.  encarcerar 
= It.  incarcerare,  < ML.  incarcerare,  imprison: 
see  incarcerate .]  To  incarcerate. 

This  grieves  mee  most,  that  I for  grievous  sinne 
Incarcer'd  lye  within  this  floating  Inn. 

Z.  Boyd,  Flowers  of  Zion. 

incarcerate  (in-kar'se-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incarcerated,  ppr.  incarcerating.  [<  ML.  incar- 
ceratus,  pp.  of  incarcerare  (>  ult.  E.  incarcer, 
q.  v.),  imprison,  < L.  in,  in,  + career,  a prison: 
see  carcerate.]  1.  To  imprison;  confine  in  a 
jail. — 2.  To  confine;  shut  up  or  inclose ; con- 
strict closely : as,  incarcerated  hernia. 

Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that  easily  in- 
carcerate the  infected  air,  as  woollen  clothes.  Harvey. 

incarceration  (in-kar-se-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
carceration = Pr.  encarceration  = Sp.  encarcela- 
cion  = It.  incarceragione,  incarcerazione,  < ML. 
incarceratio(n-),  < incarcerare,  imprison : see  in- 
carcerate,.]  1.  The  act  of  incarcerating  or  im- 

prisoning; imprisonment. 

It  [the  doctrine  of  preexistence]  supposeth  the  descent 
into  these  bodyes  to  be  a culpable  lapse  from  an  higher 
and  better  state  of  life,  and  this  to  be  a state  of  incarcera- 
tion for  former  delinquencies. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 
2.  Insurg., obstinate  constriction,  asof  ahernia, 
or  retention,  as  of  the  placenta  in  childbirth; 
strangulation,  as  in  hernia. =Syn.  1.  Imprisonment, 

Confinement,  etc.  See  captivity. 
incarcerator  (in-kar'se-ra-tor),  n.  [<  incarce- 
rate + -or.]  One  who  incarcerates  or  shuts  up 
in  prison. 

incardinate1],  a.  A perversion  of  incarnate 1. 

The  count’s  gentleman,  one  Cesario  : we  took  him  for  a 
coward,  but  he’s  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

* Shale.,  T.  ST.,  v.  1. 

incardinate2  (in-kar'di-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  incarclinated,  ppr.  incar dinating.  [<  ML.  in- 
cardinatus,  pp.  of  incardinare  (also  cardinare), 
receive  or  install  (a  priest)  into  a church,  lit. 
‘hinge’  (fit  in  so  as  to  attach),  < L.  in,  in,  4- 
cardo  ( cardin -),  a hinge : see  cardo,  cardinal.'] 
To  attach  corporately  or  as  a cardinal  part,  as 
a priest  to  a particular  church. 

[The  idea]  that  cardinal  priests  were  those  refugees  from 
persecution  who  were  received  and  ineardinated  into  the 
clerical  body  of  churches  more  happily  circumstanced. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  96. 

Incarial  (ing-ka'ri-al),  a.  [<  Inca  4-  -ari-al.] 
Same  as  Incan.  [Bare.] 

The  . . . Museum  of  Incarial  Antiquities  [in  Cuzco], 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  744. 

mcarnt  (in-karn'),  v.  [<  F.  incarner , OF.  en- 
charner  ==  Pi*.  Sp.  Pg.  encarnar  — It.  incar nare, 
become  incarnate,  < LL.  incarnari,  be  made 
flesh,  become  incarnate,  ML.  also  incarnare , 
invest  with  flesh,  incarnate:  see  incarnate l,  v .] 
I.  trans.  To  invest  with  flesh;  incarnate. 

The  flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and 
make  exfoliation  of  what  is  necessary,  and  incarn  it. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  invested  or  covered 
with  flesh. 

The  slough  came  off,  and  the  ulcer  happily  incarned. 
ir  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

incarnadine  (in-kar'na-din),  a.  [<  F.  incar- 
nadine for  *incarnatin  (=  Sp.  encarnadino , flesh- 
colored),  < incarnat , flesh-colored:  see  incar- 
nate1, a.']  Of  a carnation-color;  pale-red.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Such  whose  white  satin  upper  coat  of  skin. 

Cut  upon  velvet  rich  incarnadine, 

Has  yet  a body  (and  of  flesh)  within. 

Lovelace,  To  my  Lady  H. 

incarnadine  (in-kar'na-din),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incarnadined , ppr.  incarnadining.  [<  incar na- 
dine , a.]  To  dye  red  or  carnation;  tinge  with 
the  color  of  flesh. 

No ; this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iL  2. 

[In  some  editions  erroneously  incarnardine .] 

Lo ! in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  west, 

Whose  fanes  the  sunken  sun  incarnadines. 

Longfellow,  Sonnets,  The  Evening  Star. 
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incarnardinet,  v.  t.  An  erroneous  form  of  in- 
carnadine. 

incarnate1  (in-kar'nat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
carnated, ppr.  incarnating.  [<  LL.  incarnatus , 
pp.  of  incarnari , he  made  flesh,  become  incar- 
nate, ML.  also  incarnare , invest  with  flesh,  in- 
carnate, < L.  in,  in,  on,  + caro  (cam-),  flesh: 
see  carnal.  Cf.  incarn.']  I.  trans.  To  clothe 
with  flesh;  embody  in  flesh. 

They  believed  in  Christ  to  be  incarnated,  and  to  suffer 
death. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.245. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 

That  to  the  highth  of  deity  aspired ! 

Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  166. 
Given  a human  foible,  he  [Shakspere]  can  incarnate  it 
in  the  nothingness  of  Slender,  or  make  it  loom  gigantic 
through  the  tragic  twilight  of  Hamlet. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  316. 

ii.  intrans.  To  form  flesh;  heal,  as  a wound, 
by  granulation.  [Rare.] 

My  uncle  Toby’s  wound  was  nearly  well ; . . . ’twas  just 
beginning  to  incarnate.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

incarnate1  (in-kar'nat),  a.  [<  ME.  incarnate, 
embodied  in  flesh.  =*F.  incarnat  = Sp.  Pg.  en- 
carnado  = It.  incarnato , incarnate,  flesh-col- 
ored, < LL.  incarnatus,  pp.,  incarnate:  see  the 
verb.]  1.  Invested  with  flesh;  embodied  in 
flesh. 

Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from 
heaven,  And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  And  was  made  man. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Nicene  Creed. 
Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate , here  shalt  reign 
Both  God  and  Man.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  315. 

2.  Of  a red  color;  flesh-colored. 

In  one  place  they  are  of  a fresh  and  bright  purple,  in 
another  of  a glittering,  incarnate,  and  rosate  colour. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiv.  1. 
The  tubes  of  the  corolla  of  the  common  red  and  incar- 
nate clovers  (Trifolium  pratense  and  incarnatum)  do  not 
on  a hasty  glance  appear  to  differ  in  length. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  97. 
incarnated  (in-kar'nat),  a.  [As  if  < in- 3 4- 
carnate.]  Not  carnate  or  in  the  flesh ; divested 
of  a body ; disembodied.  [Erroneous.] 

I fear  nothing  . . . that  devil  carnate  or  incarnate  can 
fairly  do  against  a virtue  so  established. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  46. 

incarnation  (in-kar-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  in- 
carnation, incarnacioun,  < OF.  incar natiun,  in- 
carnation, incarnation , F.  incarnation  = Pr. 
encarnatio  = Sp.  encarnation  = Pg.  encarnagdo 
= It.  incarnazione,  < ML.  incarnatio(n-),  < LL. 
incarnari,  be  made  flesh,  ML.  also  incarnare, 
invest  with  flesh:  see  incarnate L]  1.  The  act 
of  incarnating  or  clothing  with  flesh ; the  act 
of  assuming  flesh  or  a human  body  and  the 
nature  of  man;  the  state  of  being  incarnated. 
In  theology  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Divine  Being  has  assumed  human  nature, 
or  has  dwelt  on  the  earth  in  a human  form.  The  doc- 
trine has  been  held  in  both  forms  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  orthodox  opinion  is  that  God,  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
not  merely  assumed  a human  body,  and  became  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  human  flesh,  but  also  that  he  as- 
sumed a proper  human  nature,  and  so  is  at  once  truly  God 
and  truly  man.  Hindu  mythology  represents  Vishnu  as 
having  undergone  certain  avatars,  descents,  or  incorpora- 
tions or  incarnations,  but  they  are  in  part  in  other  than 
human  forms. 

Also  thei  beleeven  and  spekn  gladly  of  the  Virgine  Ma- 
rie and  of  the  Incarnacioun.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  132. 

2.  In  surg.,th.e  process  whereby  a wound  heals, 
the  affected  part  becoming  filled  with  new  flesh; 
granulation. — 3.  A representation  in  an  incar- 
nate form ; a personification ; a visible  embodi- 
ment ; a distinct  exemplification  in  form  or  act. 

Shall  it  take  two  or  three  generations  of  weary  experi- 
menting to  bring  into  existence  some  incarnation  of  ma- 
terial force  like  the  steam-engine,  and  may  it  not  take  a 
hundred  generations  for  the  human  mind  to  ascertain  for 
itself  experimentally  what  it  can  know  and  what  it  cannot 
know?  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  26. 

Of  the  universal  mind  each  individual  man  is  one  more 
incarnation.  Emerson,  History. 

4f.  The  color  of  flesh ; carnation. — 5f.  In&o£., 

, the  carnation.— Era  of  the  Incarnation.  See  era. 
incarnativet  (in-kar'na-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
incar natif  = Pr.  encarnatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  encarna- 
tivo  = It.  incarnativo ; as  incarnate  + -ire.]  I. 
a.  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow ; healing. 

This  is  generally  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  wax  be  emol- 
litive,  heating,  and  incarnative. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxii.  24. 
II.  n.  A medicine  that  tends  to  promote  the 
growth  of  new  flesh  and  assist  nature  in  the 
healing  of  wounds. 

I deterg’d  the  abscess  more  powerfully  by  the  use  of  vit- 
riol-stone and  precipitate,  and  afterwards  incarned  by  the 
common  incarnative  used  in  such  cases. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  I.  9. 
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incar nification  (in-kar^ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
in-2  + carnification .]  Formation  into  or  em- 
bodiment in  flesh ; incarnation.  [Rare.] 
Incarvillea  (in-kar-vil'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de 
Jussieu,  1789),  namedafterP.  d’ Incarville,& Jes- 
uit missionary  in  China,  who  first  sent  speci- 
mens of  this  plant  to  Bernard  d e Jussieu  in  1743 .] 
A monotypic  genus  of  dicotyledonous  sym- 
petalous plants,  of  the  family  Bignoniacese 
and  tribe  Tecomese.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  with 
the  apex  5-lobed ; the  corolla  has  an  ample  tube ; the 
stamens  are  didynamous  and  included ; and  the  ovary  is 
2-celled.  There  are  5 species.  I.  Sinensis  is  a native  of 
China,  and  is  an  erect  branched  annual  or  biennial  herb, 
with  alternate  2-  to  3-pinnate  leaves,  and  large  red  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes. 

Incarvilles  (in-kar-vil'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (End- 
lieher,  1836-40),  < Incarvillea  4-  -ese.]  In 
Endlicher’s  classification,  a suborder  of  tbe 
Bignoniacese , containing  the  genus  Incarvillea 
only : by  de  Candolle  reduced  to  a subtribe, 
incase,  encase  (in-,  en-kas'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  incased,  encased,  ppr.  incasing,  encasing.  [< 
in-2,  en-1,  + case2.]  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a case; 
cover  or  surround  with  something. 

Oh ! in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear. 

Each  hand  tremendous  with  a brazen  spear. 

In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  incas'd. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  i.  333. 
I can  conceive  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  eastern 
view  of  this  great  range  [the  Cordilleras  J,  as  forcing  the 
mind  to  grapple  with  the  idea  of  the  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  years  requisite  for  the  denudation  of  the  strata 
which  originally  encased  it. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  500. 
Incased  pupa,  in  entom.,  a pupa  which  is  protected  by 
★a  cocoon. 

incasement,  encasement  (in-,  en-kas 'ment),  n. 
[<  incase,  encase,  + -ment.]  1 . The  act  of  inclos- 
ing in  a case,  or  the  state  of  being  inclosed  in  or 
as  if  in  a case. 

That  mythical  period  of  universal  incasement  in  ice,  of 
which,  as  I have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  in  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  233. 
2.  That  which  forms  a case  or  covering ; any 
inclosing  substance. 

Several  parts  of  the  outer  tunic  of  the  animal’s  body 
[Pollicipes  jjolymerus]  presented  the  remarkable  fact  of 
being  calcified,  but  to  a variable  degree ; whereas  in  sev- 
eral specimens  from  California  there  was  no  vestige  of 
this  encasement.  Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  314. 

Theory  of  incasement,  an  old  theory  of  reproduction 
which  assumed  that  when  the  first  animal  of  each  species 
was  created,  the  germs  of  all  other  individuals  of  the  same 
species  which  were  to  come  from  it  were  incased  in  its  ova. 
The  discovery  of  spermatozoa  developed  the  theory  in 
two  opposite  directions:  the  ovulists,  or  ovists, held  still 
to  the  theory  of  incasement  in  the  female,  while  the  ani- 
malculists,  or  spermists,  entertained  the  theory  of  incase- 
ment in  the  male. 

incaskt  (in-kask'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + casW-.]  To 
cover  with  or  as  if  witli  a casque. 

Then  did  he  incask  his  pate  in  his  hat. 

+ Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  i.  13. 

incast  (in'kast),  m.  [<  + cast1.]  Something 

thrown  in  in  addition ; an  amount  given  by  a 
seller  above  the  exact  measure,  as  a pound  in  a 
stone  of  wool,  or  a fleece  in  a pack, 
incastellatedt  (in-kas'te-la-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  in- 
castellatus,  fortify  with  a castle,  castellate,  < 
L.  in,  in,  + castellum,  a castle:  see  castellate.] 
Same  as  incastelled. 

incastelledt  (in-kas'teld),  a.  [As incastell(ate) 
+ -ed2.]  1.  Fortified  with  castles.—  2.  Hoof- 

_ bound. 

incatenation  (in-ka-te-na'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
incatenatto(n-),  < incatenare,  enchain,  < L.  in,  in, 
4-  catena,  a chain : see  chain.  Cf.  enchain.]  The 
act  of  chaining  or  linking  together.  [Bare.] 

A philosopher  . . . sedulous  in  the  incatenation  of  fleas, 
or  the  sculpture  of  a cherry-stone. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  eviiL 

incauteloust,  a-  [<  in-3  + cautelous.]  Incau- 
tious. 

All  advantage  of  cavil  at  the  expressions  of  the  Judges, 
if  any  had  been  incautelous , was  lost  to  the  faction. 

Roger  North , Examen,  p.  288, 

incautelouslyt,  adv.  Incautiously, 
incautelousnesst,  n.  Incautiousness. 

By  this  means  is  the  passion  strengthened,  and  the  per- 
son whom  it  respects  weakened,  this  by  incautelousness 
and  credulity,  that  by  restraint  and  suppression. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  p.  144. 

incaution  (in-kfi'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + caution.] 
Lack  of  caution ; heedlessness. 

Lest  through  incaution  falling  thou  may’st  be 
A joy  to  others,  a reproach  to  me.  Pope. 

As  though  perfection  on  disorder  hung. 

And  perfect  order  from  incaution  sprung. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  iL 

incautious  (in-kfl'shus),  a.  [<  in-3  + cautious. 
Cf.  L.  incautus,  incautious.]  Not  cautious;  un- 
wary ; not  circumspect ; heedless. 


incautious 


The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feather’d  kind,  . . . 
Commits  her  eggs  incautious  to  the  dust, 

Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  791. 
=Syn.  Indiscreet,  imprudent,  impolitic,  uncircumspect, 
inconsiderate. 

incautiously  (in-ka'skus-li),  adv.  In  an  incau- 
tious manner ; unwarily ; heedlessly.  Byrom. 
incautiousness  ( in-k&'shus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  incautious ; lack  of  cau- 
tion or  foresight ; unwariness, 
incavate  (in-ka'vat),  a.  [<  L.  incavatns,  pp.  of 
incavare,  make  hollow:  see  encave,  «.]  Made 
hollow;  hollowed, 

incavated  (iu-ka'va-ted),  a.  Same  as  inca 
vote. 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites  or  inflames ; a 
person  who  excites  antagonism  and  promotes 
factious  quarrels ; a violent  agitator. 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries,  of 
this  rage,  I may  very  well  annex  time,  place,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  606. 

Incendiaries  of  figure  and  distinction,  who  are  the  in- 
ventors and  publishers  of  gross  falsehoods,  cannot  be  re- 
garded but  with  the  utmost  detestation.  Addison. 

incendioust  (in-sen'di-us),  a.  [=  It.  incendioso, 
< LL.  incendiosus,  burning,  < L.  incendium,  a 
fire,  burning:  see  incendiary.]  Promoting  fac- 
tion or  contention.  Bacon. 

. incendiouslyt  (in-sen'di-us-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
promote  contention. 


incavation  (in-ka-va'shon),  n.  1. 
making  hollow. — 2.  A hollow;  an  excavation ; 
a depression, 
incave,  v.  t.  See  encave. 

incavern  (in-kav'ern),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + cavern.] 
To  inclose  in  a cavern. 

Then  Lid  creeps  on  along,  and,  taking  Thrushel,  throws 
Herself  amongst  the  rocks ; and  so  incavern' d goes,  . . . 
To  hellow  under  earth.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  222. 

incavo  (in-ka'vo),  n.  [It.,  a hollow,  cavity,  < 
L.  in,  in,  + cams,  hollow:  see  cave1.  Cf.  en- 
cave.] The  hollowed  or  incised  part  in  an  in- 
taglio or  an  engraved  work. 

There  is  no  enamel,  but  the  whole  of  the  incavo  is  filled 
with  gold.  A.  Nesbitt,  S.  K.  Cat.,  Glass  Vessels. 

incedet  (in-sed'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  incedere,  go,  step,  or 
march  along,  triumph,  (.  in,  in,  on,  t cedere, 
go.]  To  go  along,  step,  or  march  in  pride  or 
exultation. 

incedingly  (in-se'dmg-li),  adv.  [<  inceding, 
ppr.  of  incede,  + -ly2.]  Triumphantly.  [Rare.] 
Even  in  the  uttermost  frenzy  of  energy  is  each  mom  ad 
movement  royally,  imperially,  incedingly  upborne. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxiii. 

incelebrity  (in-se-leb'ri-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *inee- 
lebrita(t-)s,  < inceleber,  not  famous,  < in-  priv.  + 
celeber,  famous:  see  celebrate,  celebrity.]  Lack 
of  celebrity.  Coleridge. 
incendt  (in-send'),  ®.  t.  [<  L.  incendere,  set  on 
fire,  kindle,  burn,  < in,  in,  on,  + candere,  shine, 
glow,  be  on  fire : see  candid.  Cf.  accend,  in- 
cense1.] To  inflame;  make  fiery. 

Oh,  there’s  a line  incends  his  lustfull  blood  ! 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vi. 
They  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain,  and  with  the 
heat  brought  with  them,  they  inceud  it  beyond  measure. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  255. 

incendiarism  (in-sen'di-a-rizm),  n.  [<  incen- 
diary 4-  -ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  an  in- 
cendiary ; malicious  burning, 
incendiary  (in-sen 'di-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  in- 
cendiaire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incendiario , < L.  incendia- 


Tho  a of  of  incensation  (in-sen-sa'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  incen- 
sacion  = It.  incensazione , < ML.  as  if  *incensa- 


mcension 

Die,  unhallow’d  thoughts,  before  you  blot 

With  your  uucleanness  that  which  is  divine ; 

Otter  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a shrine. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  194. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

He  courted  the  soft  incense  of  flattery. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

incense2  (in'sens  or  in-sens'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incensed , ppr.  incensing . [<  ME.  incensen , en- 
censen , enccncen,  < OF.  encenser , F.  encenser  = 
Pr.  encessar  = Sp.  Pg.  incensar  = It.  incensare, 
< ML.  incensare , perfume  with  incense,  < LL. 
incensum , incense:  see  incense 2,  n.  Hence  also 
cense2,  v.  Cf . incense 1,  t?.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  per- 
fume with  incense. 

A1  the  hous  of  the  pacient  schal  be  encensid  strongly 
. . . with  frankencense,  mirre,  and  rosyn,  terbentyn  and 
rewe.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  24. 

The  procession  goes  to  the  two  other  altars,  and  then 
again  to  the  high  altar,  where  the  pilgrim  is  incensed,  and 
coming  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  he  puts  out 
his  candle,  and  the  litany  is  said. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  12. 

2.  To  offer  incense  to;  worship;  flatter  extrava- 
gantly. 

She  myghte  in  his  presence 
Doon  sacrifice  and  Jupiter  encense. 

Chaucer , Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  413. 

He  is  dipp’d  in  treason  and  overhead  in  mischief,  and 
now  must  be  bought  off  and  incensed  by  his  Sovereign. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  212. 


fio(u-),  < incensare,  bum  inoeuse:  see  incense 2, 
v.]  The  burning  or  offering  of  incense.  [Rare.] 

The  Missal  of  the  Homan  Church  now  enjoins  incensa- 
lion  before  the  introit.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  721. 

incense1  (in-sens'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  incensed, 
ppr.  incensing.  [Formerly  also  insense;  < L.  in- 
census, pp.  of  incendere,  set  on  fire,  inflame : see 
incend.  This  verb  in  the  lit.  sense  is  different 
from  incense 2,  which  is  from  the  noun  incense2.] 

It.  To  set  on  fire;  cause  to  burn;  inflame; 
kindle. 

Twelve  Trojan  princes  wait  on  thee,  and  labour  to  incense 
Thy  glorious  heap  of  funeral.  Chapman. 

Now  belches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  flame, 

Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 

Addison , iEneid,  iii. 

2f.  To  make  hot  or  eager;  enkindle;  incite; 
stimulate. 

To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues 

Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2. 

To  incense  us  further  yet,  John,  in  his  apocalypse,  makes  incense-boat  (in'sens-bot) 
a description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  595. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a petty  trespass  ? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  692. 

In  particular — 3f.  To  burn  as  incense;  use  in 
burning  incense. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed,  or  crushed.  Bacon,  Adversity  (ed.  1887). 

After  this,  the  said  Prelate  goeth  to  an  Altar  there, 
richly  adorned,  on  which  is  a red  Table,  with  the  name 

vtjo  + fan  written  in  it.  tin/i  a ( 'pnspv  with  Inf'ftnRP. 


Il.t  intrans.  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 

After  the  custom  of  the  presthod,  he  wente  forth  by 
lot  and  entride  into  the  temple  to  encencen;  and  al  the 
multitude  of  the  puple  was  without  fourth  and  preyede 
in  the  hour  of  enccncyng.  Wyclif,  Luke  i.  9, 10. 

They  nolde  encense  ne  sacrifice  ryght  nought. 

Chaucer , Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  395. 


of  the  Great  Can  written  in  it,  and  a Censer  with  Incense, 
which  he  incenseth  in  stead  of  them  all,  with  great  reue- 
rence  performed  vnto  the  Table. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  417. 

4.  To  enkindle  or  excite  to  anger  or  other  pas- 
sion; inflame;  make  angry;  provoke. 

being  greviously  incensed  against  them  incense-cedar 

(in  ' sens  - se  "■ 


x n.  A vessel,  fre- 
quently of  a boat-like  shape  (that  is,  with  a hol- 
low, rounded  oblong  body  rising  at  the  ends), 
used  to  hold  incense  for  transfer  to  the  censer 
or  thurible. 

incense-breathing  (in ' sens  - bre  " THing) , a. 
Breathing  or  exhaling  incense  or  fragrance. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

incense-burner  (in'sens-her^ner),  n.  A stand, 
vase,  etc.,  upon  or  in  which  to  burn  incense. 
Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese incense-bum- 
ers  are  familiar  as 
ornaments,  often 
being  fantastic 
bronze  figures  of 
men  or  animals. 


rius,  causing  a fire ; as  a noun,  an  incendiary ; *anger,’chafe,  nettle,  gall. 


Augustus,  ...  

of  Cremona,  deprived  them  of  their  grounds. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  138. 
Syn.  4.  Irritate,  Provoke , etc.  (see  exasperate ),  offend, 


< incendium,  a fire,  conflagration,  < incendere , 
set  on  fire:  see  incend .]  I.  a.  1.  Causing  or 
adapted  to  cause  combustion ; used  in  starting 
a fire  or  conflagration ; igniting ; inflammatory : 
as,  incendiary  materials ; an  incendiary  match 
or  bomb.  Specifically — 2.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  or  consisting  in  malicious  or  criminal 
setting  on  fire  or  burning:  as,  an  incendiary 
mania ; the  incendiary  torch ; an  incendiary  fire. 
Burn  the  parish ! Burn  the  rating. 

Burn  all  taxes  in  a mass. 

Ilood,  Incendiary  Song. 

3.  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  passion,  sedi- 
tion, or  violence. 

With  this  menace  the  incendiary  informer  left  De  l’lsle, 
in  order  to  carry  his  threats  iuto  execution. 

Hist.  Duelling  (1770),  p.  146. 

The  writing  of  incendiary  letters  . . . calls  for  . . . 
condign  and  exemplary  punishment. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  II.  ix. 

The  true  patriot,  unmoved  by  frightened  and  angry  de- 
nunciation, will  close  his  ears  to  incendiary  utterances. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  525. 
Incendiary  match,  a match  made  by  boiling  slow-match 
in  a saturated  solution  of  niter,  drying  it,  cutting  it  into 
pieces,  and  plunging  it  into  melted  fire-stone.  Farrow, 
Mil.  Encyc.,  1. 666. — Incendiary  shell,  a cast-iron  or  steel 
shell  filled  with  a combustible  composition.  The  compo- 
sition, when  ignited  by  a fuse  or  the  flash  of  the  charge, 
burns  with  an  intense  flame  for  several  minutes.  For 
smooth-bore  guns  the  shell  is  spherical,  and  is  pierced  by 
two  or  more  holes,  from  which  the  flame3  issue.  It  is 
used  in  bombarding  for  setting  fire  to  cities,  shipping, 
wooden  barracks,  etc. 

II.  n. ; pi.  incendiaries  (-riz).  1.  A person  who 
maliciously  sets  fire  to  a house,  shop,  barn?  or 
other  inflammable  property ; one  who  is  guilty 
of  arson. 

The  stables  of  the  Castle  Berlifltzing  were  discovered  to 
he  on  fire;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood added  the  crime  of  the  incendiary  to  the  already 
hideous  list  of  the  Baron’s  misdemeanors  and  enormities. 

Poe , Tales,  1. 477. 


incense2  (in'sens),  n,  [<  ME.  encens,  < OF.  en- 
cens , F.  encens  = Pr.  encens,  ensens,  ences,  eces, 
esses  = Sp.  incienso  = Pg.  It.  incenso,  < LL.  in- 
censum, incense,  orig.  neut.  of  L.  incensus , pp. 
of  incendere,  set  on  fire,  inflame : see  incense i, 
incend .]  1 . Any  aromatic  material,  as  certain 

gums,  which  exhales  perfume  during  combus- 
tion; a mixture  of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  etc., 
with  gum-resin,  compounded  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a sweet  odor  when  burned.  The  sub- 
stance most  generally  used  for  incense,  and  therefore  often 
specifically  so  called,  is  olibanum  or  frankincense.  (See  oli- 
banum.)  The  burning  of  incense  as  an  act  of  worship  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews,  and  is  practised  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  by 
Buddhists  and  others. 

And  he  made  . . . the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  of  the  apothecary.  Ex.  xxxvii.  29. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of 
them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense 
thereon.  Lev.  x.  1. 

2.  The  perfume  or  scented  fumes  arising  from 
an  odoriferous  substance,  as  frankincense,  dm* 


Japanese  Incense-burner. 


dar),  n.  The 
white  or  post  ce- 
dar, Libocedrus 
decurrens,  a na- 
tive of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  the 
United  States, 
from  Oregon 
south,  growing 
on  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  a large  tree  with  light,  soft,  hut 
durable  wood. 

incense-cup  (in'sens-kup),  n.  1.  An  incense- 
burner,  small  and  of  simple  form. — 2.  One  of 
a class  of  small  pottery  vessels,  such  as  are 
found  in  prehistoric  graves.  Their  use  is  un- 
known. 

incensement  (m-sens'ment),  n.  [<  incense 1 + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  incensing,  or  the  state  of 
being  incensed;  especially,  heat  of  passion; 
fiery  anger. 

His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable  that 
satisfaction  can  he  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 


ing  combustion  ; the  odor  of  spices  and  gums  incenser  (in-sen'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

’ 1 ' a 1 1J  — — incenses,  inflames,  or  excites. 

Seneca  understanding,  by  the  report  of  those  that  yet 

r„„K  somewhat  regarded  virtue  and  honour,  how  these  lewd 

. , / " +incen8ers  did  accuse  him.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1005. 

throughout  the  T . 


burned  as  an  act  of  worship  in  some  religious 
systems. 

A thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.  Ezek.  viii.  11. 

As  the  incense  wafts  its  fragrance  now 
material  building.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  209. 

A mist 

Of  incense  curl’d  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 


incense-tree  (in'sens-tre),  n.  A name  applied 
to  several  trees  of  tropical  America  yielding 
aromatic  resins,  especially  to  Terebinthus 
Simaruba,  Protium  guianense,  and  Trichilia 
moschata.  Also  incense-wood. 


3.  Any  grateful  odor,  as  of  flowers ; agreeable  inCensionf  (in-sen'shon),  n.  [=  OF 


perfume  or  fragrance. 

See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring. 

Pope,  Messiah,  L 24. 

4.  Figuratively,  gratifying  admiration  or  at- 
tention ; flattering  regard  and  deference ; hom- 
age; adulation. 


= It.  incensione , < L ."  incensio(n-),  < incendere, 
pp.  incensus,  set  on  fire:  see  incense L]  The 
act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire,  or  the  state  of 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Sena  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decocting ; 
and  generally  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  in- 
cension  or  evaporation.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 23. 


incensive 

incensivet  (in-sen'siv),  a.  [=  OF.  incensif  = 
It.  incensivo,  < L.  as  if  *incensivus,  < incendere, 
pp.  incensus,  set  on  fire:  see  incense U]  Tend- 
ing to  inflame  or  excite ; inflammatory. 

To  be  extremely  hated  and  inhumanely  persecuted, 
without  any  fault  committed  or  just  occasion  offered,  is 
greatly  incensive  of  humane  passion. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  x. 

incensort  (in-sen'sor),  n.  [=  F.  encenseur  = 
Sp.  incensor,  < LL.  incensor,  an  inciter,  instiga- 
tor, < L.  incendere,  kindle,  incite:  see  incense1.] 
Same  as  incenser. 

Many  priests  were  impetuous  and  importunate  incen- 
sors of  the  rage.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

incensorium  (in-sen-so'ri-nm),  n. ; pi.  incenso- 
ria  (-a).  [ML. : see  incensory,  censer1.]  A een- 
_ ser.  See  thurible. 

incensoryt  (in'sen-so-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  incensori- 
um, a censer,  < LL.  incensum,  incense : see  in- 
cense2 and  censer1-,  ult.  < ML.  incensorium .]  The 
vessel  in  which  incense  is  burned ; a censer. 

A cup  of  gold,  crown’d  with  red  wine,  he  held 
On  th’  holy  incensory  pour’d. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  686. 

Other  Saints  lie  here,  decorated*  with  splendid  orna- 
ments, lamps,  and  incensories  of  greate  cost. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  14,  1645. 

incensurable  (in-sen'shor-a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  in- 
censurable  = Pg.  incensuravel ; as  in-3  + cen- 
surable. ] Not  censurable ; uncensurable. 
incensurably  (in-sen'shor-a-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  deserve  censure ; uncensurably. 
incentive  (in-sen'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  — Pg. 
incentwo,  < L.  incentivus,  that  strikes  up  or  sets 
the  tune,  LL.  serving  to  incite,  < incinere,  pp. 
incentus,  sound  (an  instrument),  sing,  < in,  in, 
on,  + canere,  sing : see  chant.  II.  n.  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  incentwo,  < LL.  incentivum,  an  incentive, 
neut.  of  incentivus,  serving  to  incite : see  I. 
Sometimes  used  as  if  connected  with  incen- 
sive and  incense1.']  I.  a.  1.  Inciting;  encourag- 
ing. 

Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industry. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2f.  Setting  fire  ; igniting ; firing ; incendiary. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vl  519. 

Whilst  the  cavern’d  ground, 

With  grain  incentive  stor’d,  by  sudden  blaze 
Bursts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war, 

In  fiery  whirls.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

U.  n.  That  which  moves  the  mind  or  stirs 
the  passions;  that  which  incites  or  tends  to 
incite  to  action;  motive;  spur:  as,  pride  is  a 
powerful  incentive. 

■ Love  seems  to  be  the  appetite,  or  incentive , of  the  primi- 
tive matter.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  viii.,  Expl. 

Every  great  life  is  an  incentive  to  all  other  lives. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  186. 

Incentives  come  from  the  soul’s  self. 

. . Browning,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 

lncentively  (m-sen'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  incen- 
tive or  inciting  manner ; as  an  incentive, 
incentor  (in-sen  'tor),  n.  [Also  incenter ; < L. 
incentor,  one  who  sets  the  tune,  an  inciter.] 
If.  One  who  sings  the  descant.  Blount. — 
2.  One  who  incites  to  action,  strife,  etc. 
incentret  (in -sen' ter),  v.  [<  in- 2 + center1.] 
To  center. 

Nor  is  your  love  incentred  to  me  only  in  your  own  breast, 
^but  full  of  operation.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  135. 

incept  (in-sept'),  V.  [=  OF.  incepter,  begin,  < 
L.  inceptus,  pp.  of  incipere,  begin,  lit.  take  in, 
take  up  (not  used  in  the  lit.  sense),  < in,  in,  on, 
+ capere,  take:  see  capable,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
To  take  in;  seize.  [Rare.] 

Which  will  carry  such  incepted  matters  along  with  them 
in  their  slow  movements  from  place  to  place. 

E.  A.  Schafer,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  88. 

ii.  intrans.  To  commence  or  begin ; specifi- 
cally, in  old  universities,  to  become  a master 
of  arts  or  doctor ; originally,  to  begin  teach- 
ing under  the  license  of  a university;  complete 
the  taking  of  a degree. 

The  M.  A.  incepts  in  about  three  years  and  two  months 
from  the  time  of  taking  his  first  degree,  though  he  does 
not  become  a full  M.  A.  till  the  July  following — three 
years  and  a half  in  all. 

C.  A.  Bristcd,  English  University,  p.  348. 

What  is  technically  known  as  admission  to  that  degree 
[licentia  docendi]  was  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
receiving  the  chancellor’s  permission  to  incept. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  835. 
inceptingt  (in-sep'ting),  a.  [<  incept  + -ing2.] 
Incipient;  beginning. 

Incepting  poets  and  philosophers  must  pay  for  their 
whistle.  Spectator. 

inception  (in-sep'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  inception, 

< L.  inceptio(n-),  < incipere,  pp.  inceptus,  begin, 
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lit.  take  in,  take  up:  see  incept.]  1.  A taking 
in,  as  by  swallowing ; the  process  of  receiving 
within.  [Rare.] 

The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  the  inception,  during  efforts  to  breathe  while  beneath 
the  surface,  of  water  into  the  lungs.  E.  A.  Poe. 

2.  The  incipient  or  initial  stage;  beginning; 
commencement. 

Therefore  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  inception  of  religion, 
...  we  have  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  inception  of 
mankind  was  not  long  before. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  166. 
The  inception  of  the  blockade  was  somewhat  irregular. 

J.  B.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  31. 
If  ...  we  arrange  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
numerical  order,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  inception, 
we  do  not  mean  that  one  expired  before  another  was 
founded.  , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  62L 

3.  In  entom.,  a starting-point;  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, as  of  a longitudinal  mark,  etc.  in  this 
sense  the  inception  may  be  at  either  end,  and  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context : as,  the  inception  of  a dark  line 
on  the  costal  border. 

4.  The  formal  qualification  of  a master  of  arts 
in  the  old  universities,  preliminary  to  taking  his 
degree ; the  solemn  act  kept  by  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  immediately 
before  receiving  the  degree;  the  commence- 
ment. 

By  inception  was  implied  the  master's  formal  entrance 
upon,  and  commencement  of,  the  functions  of  a duly  li- 
censed teacher,  and  his  recognition  as  such  by  his  brothers 
in  the  profession.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  835. 

inceptive  (in-sep'tiv),  a.  and  m.  [=  OF.  incep- 
tif,  < NL.  inceptivus,  < L.  incipere,  pp.  inceptus, 
begin:  see  incept.]  I.  a.  1.  Beginning;  start- 
ing ; noting  the  initial  point  or  step : as,  an  in- 
ceptive proposition ; an  inceptive  verb  (one  that 
expresses  the  beginning  of  action). 

Inceptive  and  desitive  propositions : as,  the  fogs  van- 
ish as  the  sun  rises ; but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to 
vaniBh,  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen. 

Watts,  Logic,  III.  ii.  § 4. 
You  see,  in  speaking,  or  by  sound  or  ink. 

The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think. 

Byrom,  Art  of  Eng.  Poetry. 
2.  In  math.,  serving  to  initiate  or  produce : 
applied  to  such  moments  or  first  principles  as, 
though  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  results  which  are:  thus,  a 
point  is  inceptive  of  a line ; a line,  of  a surface ; 
and  a surface,  of  a solid.  Wallis. 

II.  n.  That  which  begins  or  notes  beginning, 
as  a proposition  or  a verb.  Also  inchoative. 
inceptively  (in-sep 'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  inceptive 
manner. 

inceptor  (in-sep'tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  (obs.)  inceptor, 

< LL.  inceptor,  < L.  incipere,  pp.  inceptus,  be- 
gin: see  incept.]  1.  A beginner;  one  who  is 
in  the  rudiments.  [Rare.] — 2.  One  who  is 
about  to  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
an  English  or  other  old  university,  having  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions. 

Next  follow'd  ye  disputations  of  the  Inceptor  Doctors 
in  Medicine,  the  speech  of  their  Professor  Dr.  Hyde,  and 
so  in  course  their  respective  creations. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  10,  1669. 
The  Inceptor  or  candidate  then  began  his  speech,  where- 
in I found  little  edification. 

Locke,  quot.  in  Dr.  J.  Brown’s  Spare  Honrs,  3d  ser.,  p.  50. 
inceration  (in-se-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inciration, 

< L.  as  if  *inceratio(n-)','<  incerare  (>  It.  incerare, 
= Sp.  Pg.  encerar),  pp.  inceratus,  cover  with 
wax,  < in,  on,  + cera,  wax:  see  cere.]  1.  The 
act  of  covering  or  treating  with  wax ; waxing. 

He’s  ripe  for  inceration,  he  stands  warm, 

In  his  ash-fire.  B.  J onson,  Alchemist,  ii  1. 

2.  The  act  of  incorporating  wax  with  some 
other  body ; also,  the  operation  of  communicat- 
ing to  a dry  substance  the  consistence  of  wax. 
Also  called  encerosis.  Dunglison,  Med.  Diet, 
incerative  (in'se-ra-tiv),  a.  [As  incerat{ion) 
+ -ive.]  Sticking  like  wax.  Cotgrave. 
inceremonioust  (in-ser-e-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ ceremonious.]  Unceremonious. 

One  holds  it  best  to  set  forth  God’s  service  in  a solemn 
state  and  magnificence ; another  approves  better  of  a sim- 
ple and  inceremoniou8  devotion. 

Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquies,  xvii. 
incertaint  (in-ser'tan),  a.  [<  ME.  incertain,  < 
OF.  (also  F. ) incertain  ; as  in-3  + certain.  CL 
L.  incertus  (>  It.  Pg.  incerto  = Sp.  incierto ),  un- 
certain.] Uncertain. 

To  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ili.  1. 

A Wanderer,  and  subject  to  incertain  Removes,  and 
short  Sojourns  in  divers  Places  before. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  5. 
incertainlyt  (in-ser'tan-li),  adv.  Uncertainly. 
Answer  incertaiidy  and  ambiguously.  Huloet. 
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incertainty  (in-ser'tan-ti),  n. ; pi.  incertainties 
(-tiz).  [<  OF.  incertainete,  < incertain,  ineer- 
tain:  see  incertain.  Cf.  certainty,  uncertainty .] 
Uncertainty. 

The  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties.  Shak.,  W.  T. , iiL  2. 
Arranging  the  opinions  of  men  only  to  show  their  incer- 
tainty. Goldsmith,  Int.  to  Hist,  of  the  World. 

incertitude  (in-ser'ti-tud),  n . [<  F.  incertitude 
= Sp.  incertidumbre,  obs.  incertitud  = It.  incer- 
titudine , < ML.  incertitudo  (-din-),  uncertainty, 

< L.  incertus , uncertain,  < in-  priv.  + certus , 
certain:  see  certain , certitude.']  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  uncertain ; doubtfulness ; 
uncertainty  arising  from  doubt  or  hesitation. 

The  incertitude  and  instability  of  this  life,  and  of  hu- 
mane affaires.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  716. 

He  fails  and  forfeits  reputation  from  mere  incertitude 
or  irresolution.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  Obscurity;  indefiniteness. 

Visit  it  [London]  ...  in  the  autumn,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  the  gray  incertitude  lies  on  the 
mighty  city.  The  Century,  XXVI.  821. 

incessablet  (in-ses'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  incessable 
= Sp.  incesable  = It.  incessabile , < L.  incessabilis , 
unceasing,  < in-  priv.  4-  *cessabilis , < cess  are, 
cease:  see  cease.]  Unceasing;  continual. 

He  heard  likewise  those  incessable  strokes,  but  could  not 
espy  the  cause  of  them. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iiL  6. 

incessablyf  (in-ses'a-bli),  adv.  Continually; 
unceasingly;  without  intermission, 
incessancy  (in-ses'an-si),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incessant;  nnintermitted  continuance. 
[Rare.] 

Whose  white  bones  wasting  lie 
In  some  farre  region,  with  th*  incessancie 
Of  showres  powrd  downe  vpon  them. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  L 

incessant  (in-ses'ant),  a.  [=  F.  incessant  = 
Sp.  incesante  = Pg.  It.  incessante,  < LL.  inces- 
san(t-)s  (in  adv.  incessanter),  < L.  in-  priv.  + 
cessan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cessare,  cease:  see  cease.] 
Continued  or  repeated  without  interruption  or 
intermission;  unceasing;  ceaseless:  as,  inces- 
sant rains;  incessant  clamor. 

From  skies  descending  down,  a swarme  of  bees  beset  the 
bowes. 

Incessant  thick  with  noise.  Phaer,  .Eneid,  vii. 

The  people  are  proud,  clever,  and  active,  and  aU  engaged 
in  incessant  cares  of  commerce. 

Quoted  in  C.  Elton’s  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  20. 
= Syn.  Continuous,  Incessant , Continual , Perpetual ; un- 
remitting, unremitted.  Continuous  means  unbroken, 
and  is  passive  ; incessant  means  unceasing,  and  is  active. 
The  former  is  preferable  to  note  duration,  condition,  or 
result ; the  latter,  to  describe  the  exertion  by  which  the 
condition  or  result  is  produced.  We  speak  of  a continu- 
ous or  an  incessant  fever,  according  as  we  think  of  the  fe- 
ver as  a state  or  as  an  activity ; and  similarly  of  a continu- 
ous or  incessant  strain  of  music,  and  the  continuous  or  in- 
cessant murmur  of  a brook ; but  only  of  a continuous  rail- 
road-track or  telegraph-wire.  Continual  regularly  im- 
plies the  habitual  or  repeated  renewals  of  an  act,  state, 
etc. : as,  a continual  succession  of  storms.  In  the  Bible 
continual  is  sometimes  used  for  continuous , but  the  dis- 
tinction here  indicated  is  now  clearly  established.  Per- 
petual is  continuous  with  the  idea  of  lastingness : as.  per- 
petual motion.  It  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  continual : 
as,  I am  sick  of  such  perpetual  bickerings.  In  either 
sense,  unless  the  thing  is  really  everlasting,  it  is  used  hy 
hyperbole,  as  implying  that  one  sees  no  end  to  the  mat- 
^ ter.  See  eternal. 

incessantly  (in-ses'ant-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  inces- 
santli ; < incessant  + -ly2.]  1.  In  an  incessant 

manner ; with  constant  repetition ; unceasingly. 

The  frosty  north  wind  blowes  a cold  thicke  sleete, 
That  dazzles  eyes ; flakes  after  flakes,  incessantly  descend- 
ing. Chapman,  Iliad,  xix. 

He  was  so  incessantly  given  to  his  devotion  and  prayers 
as  no  man  more  in  the  whole  house. 

Coryat , Crudities,  1. 183. 

2f.  Instantly;  immediately. 

If  I see  him  I fear  I shall  turn  to  Stone,  and  petrifle  in- 
cessantly. Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  8. 

If  I catch  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, using  the  particle  or,  I shall  incessantly  order  him 
to  be  stripped  of  his  gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar. 

Addison,  Charge  to  the  Jury. 

incessantness  (in-ses'ant-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  incessant." 

incessiont(in-sesh'qn),«.  [<L.  as  if  incessio(n-), 

< incedere,  pp.  incessus,  go  along,  go  forward: 
see  incede.]  A going ; progression ; locomotion. 

The  inceskion  or  local  motion  of  animals  is  made  with 
analogy  unto  this  figure. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 
incest  (in'sest),  n.  [<  ME.  incest,  < OF.  (also 
F.)  inceste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incesto,  < L.  incestum, 
unchastity,  incest,  neut.  of  incestus,  unchaste 
(>  incestus  ( incestu -),  m.,  incest),  < in-  priv.  + 
castus,  chaste:  see  chaste.]  The  offense  of  co- 
habitation or  sexual  commerce  between  per- 
sons related  within  the  degrees  wherein  mar- 
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riage  is  prohibited  by  the  law  or  established 
usage  of  a country.  In  this  offense  illegitimate 
consanguinity  is  of  the  same  effect  as  legitimate. 
— Spiritual  incest,  (a)  Sexual  intercourse  between 
persons  who  have  been  baptized  or  confirmed  together : 
sometimes  recognized  as  an  offense  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  the  middle  ages.  (b)  The  holding,  by  a vicar 
or  other  beneficiary,  of  two  benefices,  one  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

incestuous  (in-ses'tu-us),  a.  [<  F.  incestueux 
= Pr.  encestuos  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incestuoso,  < LL. 
mcestuosus,  < L.  incestus  (incestu-),  incest:  see 
incest .]  1.  Guilty  of  incest:  as,  an  incestuous 

person. 

* We  may  easily  guess  with  what  impatience  the  world 
would  have  heard  an  incestuous  Herod  discoursing  of 
chastity.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest:  as,  an  inces- 
tuous connection. 

For  have  we  not  as  natural  a sense  or  feeling  of  the 
voluptuous?  yes,  he  will  say,  but  this  sense  has  its  proper 
object,  virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incestuous. 

Warburton,  Ded.  to  the  Freethinkers,  Postscript. 

incestuously  (in-ses'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
cestuous manner ; in  a manner  to  involve  the 
crime  of  incest. 

incestuousness  (in-ses'tu-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
*or  quality  of  being  incestuous. 
inch1  (inch),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  incite,  ynche,  < AS. 
ynce,  ince,  an  inch,  < L.  uncia,  Sicilian  Gr.  ovyicia, 
a twelfth  part,  as  an  inch  (one  twelfth  of  afoot), 
an  ounce  (one  twelfth  of  a pound),  orig.  a small 
weight;  cf.  Gr.  by  mg, bulk,  weight.  See  ounces, 
a doublet  of  inch.']  I.  n.  1.  A lineal  measure, 
the  twelfth  part  of  a foot.  It  is  of  Roman  origin,  and 
was  formerly  divided  into  12  lines.  The  text-books  of  arith- 
metic, following  an  old  statute,  divide  the  inch  into  3 bar- 
leycorns. A binary  division  is  most  common  in  rough 
mechanical  work,  while  for  finer  work  it  is  divided  into 
thousandths  (as  in  gunnery),  or  even  into  ten-thousandths 
(by  makers  of  gages  only).  The  English  inch  is  equal  to 
2.54  centimeters.  The  old  Scotch  inch  was  slightly  long- 
er than  the  English,  being  one  thirty-seventh  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  ellwand.  See /oof,  10.  Abbreviated  in. 

Arthur  smote  hym  on  the  lifte  shuldre  in  to  the  flesshe 
two  large  ynche.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  629. 

Most  ancient  measures  have  been  derived  from  one  of 
two  great  systems,  that  of  the  cubit  of  20.63  inches,  or  the 
digit  of  .729  inch.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  483. 

2.  Proverbially,  a small  quantity  or  degree; 
the  least  part  or  amount. 

There’s  not  a lord  in  England  breathes 
Shall  gar  me  give  an  inch  of  way. 

Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  261). 
With  me  they’d  starve,  for  want  of  Ivory ; 

For  not  one  Inch  does  my  whole  House  afford. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  xi. 

3f.  A critical  moment. 

Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trash. 
Beldame,  I think,  we  watch’d  you  at  an  inch. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

If  it  fall  out,  we  are  ready ; if  not,  we  are  scatter'd : 

I’ll  wait  you  at  an  inch.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  2. 
At  inches,  very  near  or  close.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Auction 
or  sale  by  inch  of  candle.  See  auction.—  By  inches,  or 
inch  by  inch,  by  slow  or  small  degrees ; very  gradually. 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 

And  hale  him  up  and  down ; all  swearing  . . . 
They’ll  give  him  death  by  inches.  Shale.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

No,  don’t  kill  him  at  once,  Sir  Rowland,  starve  him  grad- 
ually, Inch  by  Inch.  Congreve , Way  of  the  World,  iv.  12. 
Every  inch,  in  every  respect ; completely ; every  whit. 

All  spoke  of  one  who  was  every  inch  the  gentleman  and 
the  parson.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  xi.  2. 

Miners’  inch,  nominally,  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  a square  inch  of  opening  under  6 inches  of  head  : 
in  practice  from  1.2  to  2.76  cubic  feet  per  minute.  [U.  S.] 

ii.  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any  dimension, 

whether  length,  breadth,  or  thickness inch 

Stuff,  in  carp.,  deal  boards  sawed  one  inch  thick. 
inch1  (inch),  v.  [<  inch1,  n.]  I.  trans.  l.To 
drive  or  force  by  inches  or  small  degrees : as, 
to  inch  one’s  way  along.  [Rare.] 

Like  so  much  cold  steel  inched  through  his  breast-hlade. 

Browning , King  and  Book,  1. 118. 
2.  To  deal  out  by  inches;  give  sparingly. 
Ainsworth.  [Rare.]  — 3.  To  mark  with  lines  an 
inch  apart. 

II.  intrans.  To  advance  or  retire  by  small 
degrees ; move  reluctantly  or  by  inches : as,  to 
inch  away  from  the  fire.  [Rare.] 

Now  Turnus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield, 

But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field, 

And  inches  to  the  walls.  Dryden,  ASneid,  ix. 

inch2  (inch),  n.  [<  Gael,  innis,  an  island:  see 
innis,  ennis.]  An  island,  inch  is  an  element  (re- 
quent  in  names  of  small  islands  belonging  to  Scotland : as, 
Inchcolm,  Inchkeith.  It  appears  also  in  many  names  of 
places  on  the  mainland,  which  before  the  last  elevation 
of  central  Scotland  were  islands : as,  the  Inches  of  Perth. 
In  Irish  names  it  appears  in  the  forms  Innis , Ennis. 

He  disbursed,  at  St.  Colmes’  inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

inchacet,  v-  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  enchase 2. 
inchafet,  ».  Same  as  enchafe. 


inchaint,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enchain. 

inchamber  (in-eham'ber),  v.  t.  [<  in -2  + cham- 
ber. Cf.  incameration. ] To  lodge  in  a cham- 
ber. Sherwood. 

inchantt,  inchanterf,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
enchant,  etc. 

incharget,  '«•  t.  Same  as  encharge. 

incharitablet  (in-char'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
charitable.']  Uncharitable. 

Is  not  the  whole  nation  become  sullen  and  proud,  ig- 
norant and  suspicious,  incharitable,  curst,  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  depraved  and  perfidious  under  heaven  ? 

Evelyn , Apology  for  the  Royal  Party. 

incharityt  (in-char'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  incharite;  as 
in- 3 + charity.]  Uncharitableness. 

Some  charg’d  the  Popes 
Of  meere  incharitie,  for  that 
To  wreake  their  priuate  spight 
Gainst  kingdomes  kingdomes  they  incense. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  v.  24. 
It  is  high  incharity  to  proceed  . . . severely  upon  meer 
suppositions.  Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 

inchase  (in-chas'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enchase 2. 

inchastet,  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  incasto  (rare)  = It.  in- 
casto  (L. incestus:  see  incest)]  as  in-3  + chaste.] 
Unchaste. 

Now  you  that  were  my  father's  concubines, 

Liquor  to  his  inchaste  and  lustful  fire. 

Have  seen  his  honour  shaken  in  his  house. 

Peele , David  and  Bethsabe,  p.  476. 

inchastityt  (in-chas'ti-ti),  n.  [<  F.  incliastete 
. It.  incastita ; as  in-3  + chastity.]  Unchastity. 
’Tis  not  the  act  that  ties  the  marriage  knot, 

It  is  the  will ; then  must  I all  my  life 
Be  stained  with  inchastitie’s  foul  blot. 

P.  Hannay,  Sheretine  and  Mariana, 

inched  (incht),  a.  [<  inch 1 + -ed2.]  1.  Con- 

taining inches : used  in  composition.  [Rare.] 


The  Keligion  of  Nature  is  a mere  inchoation  and  needs 
a complement,  — it  can  have  but  one  complement,  and  that 
very  complement  is  Christianity. 

J.  It.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  473. 

inchoative  (in-ko'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  incho- 
atif  = Pr.  enchoatiu  = Pg.  inchoativo  = Sp.  It. 
incoativo,  < LL.  inchoativus,  incohatwus,  < L. 
inchoare,  incoliare,  pp.  inchoatus,  incohatus,  be- 
gin: see  inchoate.]  I.  a.  1.  In  the  state  of  in- 
ception or  formation ; incipient ; rudimentary. 

These  acts  of  our  intellect  seem  to  be  some  inchoative  or 
imperfect  rays.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  i.  387. 

2.  Expressing  or  indicating  beginning ; incep- 
tive : as,  an  inchoative  verb  (otherwise  called  in- 
ceptive). 

II.  n.  That  which  begins,  or  that  which  ex- 
presses the  beginning  of,  an  action  or  state; 
specifically,  in  gram.,  an  inchoative  verb. 

The  Latins  go  farther  and  have  a species  of  verbs  derived 
from  others  which  do  the  duty  of  these  tenses;  and  are 
themselves  for  that  reason  called  inchoatives  or  inceptives. 

Harris,  Hermes,  i.  7. 

inchpint  (inch'pin),  n.  [Also  corruptly  inchipin, 
inne-pin;  appar.  < inch 1 + pin.]  The  sweet- 
bread of  a deer.  Also  called  fatgut. 

Gras  boyau  [F.],  or  Boyau  culier  (the  right  gut);  in 
beasts  called  the  Inch-pin  or  Inne-pin.  Cotgrave. 

Mar.  Although  I gave  them 

Ail  the  sweet  morsels  call’d  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. — 

Mob.  What,  and  the  inch-pm? 

Mar.  Yes.  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

inch-pound  (inch'poimd),  n.  A unit  of  work, 
being  the  work  done  in  raising  a pound  through 
an  inch.  It  is  equal  to  about  1,152  units  of  the  c.  g.  s. 
system,  or  about  1,130,200  ergs ; but  its  value  varies  in 
different  localities,  being  dependent  on  gravity. 

inchurcht  (in-cherch'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + church.] 
To  form  or  receive  into  a church. 


Made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a bay  trotting-  They  that  left  Roxbury  were  inchurched  higher  up  the 
horse  over  low-inched  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  .river  at  Springfield.  C.  Mather,  Mag  Chris,  i.  6. 

for  a traitor.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  * 


2.  Marked  with  inches  for  measuring:  as,  an 
inched  staff  or  rule. 

inchestt,  enchestt  (in-chest',  en-chest'),  v.  t. 
[<  in-3  + chest1.]  To  put  into  a chest;  keep  in 
or  as  if  in  a chest. 

Thou  art  Joves  sister  and  Saturnus  childe ; 

Yet  can  they  [thyj  breast  enchest  such  anger  still? 

Vicars,  JSneid  (1632). 
inchipint,  n.  Same  as  inchpin. 
inchmealt  (inch'mel),  adv.  [<  inch1  + -meal. 
Cf.  piecemeal,  etc.]  By  inches;  inch  by  inch: 
often  with  by  preceding. 

God  loves  your  soul,  if  he  be  loth  to  let  it  go  inchmeal, 
and  not  by  swallowing.  Donne,  Letters,  xi. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a disease ! Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

inchoant  (in'ko-ant),  a.  [<  L.  inchoan(t-)s,  in- 
cohan(t-)s, ppr.  of  inchoare,  incohare, begin:  see 

inchoate.]  Inchoating;  "beginning Inchoant 

cause,  the  procatarctic  cause ; that  which  extrinsically 
excites  the  principal  cause  into  action, 
inchoate  (in'ko-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  incho- 
ated, ppr.  inchoating.  [<  L.  inchoatus,  inco- 
hatus, pp.  of  inchoare,  prop,  incohare  (>  Olt. 
incoare  = Sp.  incoar),  begin,  < in,  in,  on,  to, 
+ *cohare,  not  otherwise  found.]  To  begin. 
[Rare.] 

Conceives  and  inchoates  the  argument. 

Browning , King  and  Book,  I.  42. 

inchoate  (in'ko-at),  a.  [=::  Sp.  incoado  = Pg. 
inchoado  - It.  incoato,  < L.  inchoatus,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  Recently  or  just  begun ; incipient; 
in  a state  of  incipiency;  hence,  elementary; 
rudimentary;  not  completely  formed  or  estab- 
lished: as,  inchoate  rights. 

Philosophers  dispute  whethermoral  ideas  . . . were  not 
once  inchoate,  embryo,  dubious,  unformed. 

M.  Arnold,  Lit.  and  Dogma,  i. 
Each  one  of  us  has  the  prerogative  of  completing  his 
inchoate  and  rudimental  nature. 

J.  H.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  336. 
In  his  early  days  Maximilian  had  tempted  him  (Henry] 
with  the  offer  of  the  Empire,  he  himself  to  retire  on  the 
popedom  with  an  inchoate  claim  to  canonization. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  202. 
Inchoate  right  of  dower.  See  dowerZ. 
inchoately  (in'ko-at-li),  adv.  In  an  inchoate 
manner;  rudimehtarily. 

inchoatio  (in-ko-a'shi-o),  n.  [<  LL.  inchoa- 
tio(n-),incohatio(n -):  see  inchoation.]  In  plain- 
song,  the  intonation  or  introductory  tones  of  a 
melody.  See  intonation 2,  3. 
inchoation  (in-ko-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  inclioa- 
tio(n-),  incohatioin-),  < L.  inchoare,  incohare,  be- 
gin : see  inchoate.]  The  act  of  beginning ; in- 
ception ; rudimentary  state. 

Then  doth  baptism  challenge  to  itself  but  the  inchoa- 
tion of  those  graces  the  consummation  whereof  depend- 
eth  on  mysteries  ensuing.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  57. 


inchworm  (inch ' werm),  n.  A dropworm  or 
measuring-worm.  See  looper. 
incicurable  (in-sik'u-ra-bl),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ * cicurabilis,  < cicurare , tame,  < cicur,  tame. 
Cf.  L.  incicur,  not  tame.]  Not  to  be  tamed; 
untamable.  Ash . [Rare.] 
incidet  (in-sld'),  v . t.  [=  Pg.  incidir  - It.  in- 
cidere,  < L.  incidere,  cut  into,  cut  open,  < in,  in, 
+ ccedere,  strike,  cut.  Cf.  incise.]  1.  To  cut 
into. — 2.  In  med.,  to  resolve  or  disperse,  as  a 
coagulated  humor. 

Saponaceous  substances,  which  incide  the  mucus. 

^ Arbuthnot. 

incidence  (in'si-dens),  n.  [<  F.  incidence  = Sp. 
Pg.  incidencia  = It.  incidenza,  < ML.  incidentia, 
a falling  upon,  < L.  incidents,  falling  upon: 
see  incident.  ] It.  A subordinate  occurrence 
or  thing;  an  incident;  something  incidental 
or  casual. 

These  meaner  incidences.  Bp.  Hall,  Solomon’s  Choice. 

He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour  is  tied  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  surgeon  and  other  incidences. 

Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  manner  of  falling;  direction  of  the  line 
of  fall ; course. 

You  may  alter  the  incidence  of  the  mischief,  but  the 
amount  of  it  will  inevitably  he  borne  somewhere. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  22. 

The  incidence  of  our  taxation  is,  I believe,  as  equitable 
as  it  can  be  made  ; the  amount  of  it  is  far  lighter  than  it 
used  to  be.  IF.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  110. 

It  [hearth-money]  was  hated  on  account  of  its  incidence 
on  a poorer  class  of  persons  than  had  been  usually  taxed 
under  the  easy  regime  of  the  subsidies. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  43. 

3.  In  physics,  the  falling  or  impinging  of  a ray 
of  light  or  heat,  etc.,  upon  a surface : used  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the 
ray. 

In  equal  incidences  there  is  a considerable  inequality  of 
refractions.  Newton,  Opticks. 

4.  In  astron .,  same  as  immersion , 4. — 5.  In 
geom.y  the  situation  of  two  figures  in  which 
they  have  something  more  in  common  than  they 
would  have  in  some  other  situation,  but  do  not 
completely  coincide . The  four  kinds  of  incidence  that 
are  particularly  considered  are : 1st,  that  of  a point  and  a 
line  when  the  former  lies  on  the  latter ; 2d,  that  of  a point 
and  a plane  when  the  former 
lies  in  the  latter;  3d.  that 
of  two  lines  when  they  cut 
each  other ; and  4th,  that  of 
a line  and  a plane  when  the 
former  lies  in  the  latter. — 

Angle  of  incidence,  (a) 

In  physics,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  line  of  incidence  and  a 
a line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  contact  perpen-  Angle  of  Incidence, 

dicular  to  the  plane  or  sur- 
face on  which  the  incident  ray  or  body  impinges.  Thus, 
if  a ray  EC  impinges  on  the  plane  AB  at  the  point  C,  ana 
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a perpendicular  CD  be  erected,  then  the  angle  ECD  is 
called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  plane  ECD  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

Those  bodies  which  give  light  by  reflexion,  can  there 
only  be  perceived  where  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence. 

Bp.  Wilson,  Discovery  of  a New  World. 
(6)  In  gun. , the  angle  which  the  longer  axis  of  a projectile 
makes  'with  the  surface  struck.—  Axis  of  incidence,  the 
normal  to  a surface  at  the  point  at  which  a ray  or  body 
strikes  upon  it.  — Cathetus  of  incidence.  Same  as  axis 
of  incidence. — Incidence  formula,  in  enumerativegeom., 
a formula  expressing  the  number  of  incidences  between 
different  figures.  For  example,  one  such  formula  expresses 
the  following  proposition  : In  any  unidimensional  system 
of  curves  the  number  of  them  which  cut  a given  straight 
line  added  to  the  number  which  touch  a given  plane  give 
the  number  which  so  cut  a plane  that  the  tangent  at  the 
point  of  intersection  cuts  a given  straight  line. — Plane  of 
incidence,  the  plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray  (EC) 
^ and  the  normal  to  the  surface  (CD).  See  figure  above, 
incidencyt  (in'si-den-si),  n.  Same  as  incidence , 1. 

But  wise  men,  philosophers  and  private  judges,  take  in 
the  accounts  of  accidental  moments  and  incidencies  to  the 
^.action,  said  Cicero.  Jer.  Taylor , Of  Repentance,  iii.  3. 

incident  (in' si-dent),  a . and  n.  [<  F.  incident 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  incidente , < L.  inciden(t-)s , ppr. 
of  incidere , fall  upon,  < in , on,  + coder e , fall : 
see  cadentf]  I.  a.  1.  Falling  or  striking  upon 
something,  as  a ray  of  light  or  a projectile ; im- 
pinging or  acting  upon  anything  from  without. 

That  there  may  be  continuous  changes  of  structure  in 
organisms,  there  must  be  continuous  changes  in  the  inci- 
dent forces.  11.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 169. 

If  light  be  incident  at  the  polarizing  angle,  the  reflected 
and  refracted  rays  will  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  9. 

2.  Likely  to  happen ; apt  to  occur ; hence,  natu- 
rally appertaining;  necessarily  conjoined. 

I have  been  looking  at  the  fire,  and  in  a pensive  man- 
ner reflecting  upon  the  great  misfortunes  and  calamities 
incident  to  human  life.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  82. 

Truly  and  heartily  will  he  know  where  to  find  a true 
and  sweet  mate,  without  any  risk  such  as  Milton  deplores 
as  incident  to  scholars  and  great  men.  Emerson,  Love. 

3.  Appertaining  to  or  following  another  thing; 
conjoined  as  a subordinate  to  a principal  thing ; 
appurtenant : as,  rent  is  incident  to  a reversion. 

To  whom  it  was  incident  as  a fee  of  his  office. 

Puitenham,  Arffe  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  238. 
4f.  Subordinate;  casual;  incidental. 

Men’s  rarer  incident  necessities  and  utilities. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
Incident  proposition,  in  logic,  a subordinate  proposi- 
tion or  clause  inserted  in  a principal  proposition,  and 
called  determinative  or  explicative  according  as  it  forms 
an  essential  or  only  an  accessory  member  of  it : as,  Na- 
ples, where  I met  my  friends,  is  a beautiful  city.  =Syn. 
Incident,  Liable.  “ Incident  is  improperly  confounded 
with  liable.  Says  a living  writer,  ‘The  work  was  incident 
to  decay.’  He  should  have  turned  it  end  for  end.  Decay 
may  be  incident  to  a work ; the  work  is  liable  to  decay.” 
A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  371. 

The  regular  jealous-fit  that’s  incident 

To  all  old  husbands  that  wed  brisk  young  wives. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  76. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  55. 
n.  n.  1 . That  which  falls  out  or  takes  place ; 
an  occurrence;  something  which  takes  place 
in  connection  with  an  event  or  a series  of  events 
of  greater  importance. 

A writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute 
circumstances  and  familiar  incidents. 

H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xxxvi. 

The  incident  had  occurred  and  was  gone  for  me ; it  was 
an  incident  of  no  moment,  no  romance,  no  interest  in  a 
sense ; yet  it  marked  with  change  one  single  hour  of  a 
monotonous  life.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 


It  would  be  very  useful  indeed  to  have  a record  of  the 
incidental  discoveries,  and  of  the  minor  studies  which 
every  historical  scholar  makes  in  the  process  of  his  work. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  54. 
Poverty  has  one  incidental  advantage ; it  lets  things  fall 
to  ruin,  but  it  does  not  improve  or  restore. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  215. 
In  England  inequality  lies  imbedded  in  the  very  base 
of  the  social  structure ; in  America  it  is  a late,  incidental, 
unrecognized  product.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  179. 
= Syn.  Chance 3 Casual,  etc.  See  accidental. 

II.  n.  Something  subordinate  or  casual : of- 
ten used  in  the  plural  to  mean  minor  expenses. 
So  many  weak,  pitiful  incidentals  attend  on  them.  Pope. 
Your  father  said  that  I might  pay  you  five  francs  a day 
for  incidentals  and  pocket  money. 

Jacob  Abbott,  Rollo  in  Paris,  i. 
incidentally  (in-si-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  an  in- 
cidental manner ; as  an  incident ; casually. 

I . . . treat  either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  . . . 
colours.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  665. 

incidentaryf,  [<  incident  4-  - ary .]  Inci- 
dental. 

He  had  been  near  fifty  years  from  the  county  of  Car- 
narvon and  the  town  of  Conway,  unless  by  incidentary 
visits.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  208. 

incidentless  (in'si-dent-les),  a.  [<  incident  + 
-Zess.]  Without  incident ; uneventful. 

My  journey  was  incidentless,  but  the  moment  I came 
into  Brighthelmstone  I was  met  by  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Mme.  DArblay,  Diary,  II.  158. 
incidentlyf  (in'si-dent-li),  adv.  Incidentally. 

It  was  incidently  moved  amongst  the  judges  what  should 
be  done  for  the  king  himself,  who  was  attainted. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

incindermentf  (in-sin'der-ment),  n.  [<  in- 2 + 
cinder  + -ment.  Cf.  incinerate .]  Incineration. 
Hee,  like  the  glorious  rare  Arabian  bird, 

Will  soon  result  from  His  incinderment. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  26. 

incinerable  (in-sin'e-ra-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  *in- 
cinerabilis,  < incinerare,  bum  to  ashes : see  in- 
cinerate.'] Capable  of  being  reduced  to  ashes: 
as,  incinerable  matter.  [Bare.] 

Other  incinerable  substances  were  found  so  fresh  that 
they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  Are. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Urn-burial,  iii. 
incinerate  (in-sin'e-rat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incinerated,  ppr.  incinerating.  [Formerly  also 
encinerate ; < ML.  incineratus,  pp.  of  incinerare 
(>  It.  incenerare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  incinerar  = P. 
incinerer),  burn  to  ashes,  < L.  in,  in,  to,  + cinis 
( ciner -),  ashes : see  cinerary.]  To  burn  to  ashes. 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  com- 
passe,  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  substances. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Urn-burial,  ii. 

incineratet  (in-sin'e-rat),  a.  [<  ML.  incinera- 
tus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Burnt  to  ashes. 

fire  bumeth  wood,  making  it  first  luminous,  then  black 
and  brittle,  and  lastly  broken  and  incinerate.  Bacon. 

incineration  (in-sin-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  I’,  in- 
cineration = Pr.  incineratio  "=:  Sp.  incineracion 
= Pg.  ineineragao  = It.  incenerazione,  < ML. 
incineratio(n-),  < incinerare,  bum  to  ashes : see 
incinerate.]  The  act  of  incinerating  or  redu- 
cing to  ashes  by  combustion. 

Tobacco  stalks  may  be  mentioned  as  yielding  upon  incin- 
eration large  quantities  of  potassium  salts. 

Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  255. 

incinerator  (in-sin'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if 

* incinerator,  < incinerare,  incinerate : see  incin- 
erate.] A furnace  or  retort  for  consuming,  or 
reducing  to  ashes,  any  substance  or  body. 


2.  A thing  necessarily  or  frequently  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  legally  passing  with 
another  that  is  the  principal  or  more  impor- 
tant; a natural  or  characteristic  accompani- 
ment. 

Representative  Councils,  &c.,  are  a mere  incident  and 
not  an  essential  to  Corporations.  The  whole  body  is  the 
Corporation. 

Quoted  in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxii. 

To  every  estate  in  lands  the  law  has  annexed  certain 
peculiar  incidents  which  appertain  to  it  as  of  course  with- 
out being  expressly  enumerated.  Burrill. 

3.  In  decorative  art,  the  representation  of  any 
action,  often  much  conventionalized,  but  still 
to  be  recognized : thus,  a frieze  may  consist  of 
a number  of  incidents  relating  collectively  some 
historical  event.  =Syn.  1.  Occurrence,  Circumstance, 
etc.  See  events. 

incidental  (in-si-den'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  incident 
+ -al.]  I.  a.  Occurring,  inseparably  or  fortu- 
itously, in  conjunction  with  something  else, 
usually  of  greater  importance;  of  minor  im- 
portance ; occasional ; casual : as  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

The  pleasure  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inter- 
est cannot  be  attained  after  loss  of  the  interest  itself. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 161. 


The  incinerator  (Dr.  Sargeant’s  Patent),  for  destroying 
the  refuse  of  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  etc. 

The  Engineer,  LX VII.,  p.  xxvii.  of  adv’ts. 

incipience,  incipiency  (in-sip 'i-ens,  -en-si),  n. 

[<  incipient. ] The  conditi on  of  being  incipient ; 
★beginning ; commencement, 
incipient  On-sip'i-ent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  incipi- 
ente,  < L.  incipien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  incipere,  begin,  lit. 
take  up,  < in,  on,  4-  capere,  take : see  capable. 
C£.incept.~\  Beginning;  commencing;  entering 
on  existence  or  appearance. 

He  dashed  my  incipient  vanity  to  the  earth  at  once. 

Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 
Its  blasting  rebuke  causes  incipient  despotism  to  perish 
in  the  bud.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  12,  1832. 

Incipient  cause,  a cause  which  extrinsically  excites  the 
principal  cause  to  action;  a procatarctic  or  inchoating 
cause. 

incipiently  (in-sip 'i-ent-li),  adv.  In  an  incipi- 
ent manner. 

in-circle  (in'ser-kl),  n.  [<  ire*  + circle.]  An 
inscribed  circle. 

incircle  (in-ser'kl),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + circle.]  Same 

as  encircle. 

incirclett  (in-ser'klet),  n.  Same  as  encirclet. 
incircumscriptible  (in-ser-kum-skrip'ti-bl),  a. 

[=  F.  incirconscriptible  = It.  incircoscrittibile  ; 
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as  in- S + circumscriptible.]  Incapable  of  being 
circumscribed  or  limited;  illimitable. 

The  glorious  bodie  of  Christ,  which  should  bee  capable 
of  ten  thousand  places  at  once,  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
invisible,  incircumscriptible. 

Bp.  Hall , The  Old  Religion,  § 2. 

incircumscription  (in-ser-kum-skrip'shon),  n. 
[<  in-3  + circumscription.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  incircumscriptible  or  limit- 
less. 

His  mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man,  and  returns 
to  its  own  centre,  and  incircumscription , and  infinity,  un- 
less it  issues  forth  upon  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  914. 

incircumspect  (in-s6r'kum-spekt),  a.  [=  F. 

incirconspect  = It.  incircospetto ; as  in-s  + cir- 
cumspect.] Not  circumspect;  heedless. 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  . . . unlusty  to  labour, 
. . . ineircumsyect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  227. 

incircumspection  (in-ser-kum-spek'shon),  n. 

[=  F.  incirconspection;  as  in-3  + circumspec- 
tion.] Want  of  circumspection;  heedlessness. 

An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  and  whereby  he  more 
easily  led  away  the  incircumspection  of  their  belief. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  11. 

incircumspectly  (in-ser'kum-spekt-li),  adv. 
Not  circumspectly. 

The  Christians,  inuading  and  entring  into  the  munition 
incircumspectly , were  pelted  and  pushed  with  stones. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  35. 
incise  (in-siz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  incised,  ppr. 
incising.  [<  F.  inciser,  < L.  incisus,  pp.  of  in- 
cidere, cut  into : see  incide.]  To  cut  in  or  into ; 
form  or  treat  by  cutting;  specifically,  to  en- 
grave; carve  in  intaglio. 

I on  this  grave  thy  epitaph  incise. 

Carew,  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 
The  hair  is  indicated  by  masses  broadly  modeUed,  with 
incised  lines  on  the  surface. 

• A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  I.  110. 

Whereon  a rude  hand  is  incised  — a favorite  Mohamme- 
dan symbol  of  doctrine.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  135. 

incised  (in-sizd'),p.  a.  1.  Cut;  caused  by  cut- 
ting: as,  an  incised  wound. — 2.  In  hot.  and  en- 
tom.,  appearing  as  if  out ; having  marginal  slits 
or  notches,  as  an  oak-leaf  or  an  insect’s  wing. 
— Incised  enamel.  Same  as  champleve  enamel.  See 
_ enamel.—  Incised  ware.  See  scare 2. 
incisely  (in-sls'li),  adv.  [<  *incise,  a.,  incised 
(<  L.  incisus,  pp.:  see  incise,  v.),  + -ly2.]  With 
or  by  incisions  or  notches.  Eaton.  [Bare.] 
incisiform  (in-si'si-form),  a.  [Shortfor  *incisori- 
form,  <.  NL.  incisor,  incisor,  + L.  forma,  form.] 
In  zool.x  (a)  Resembling  an  incisor  tooth;  inci- 
sorial:  as,  “lower  canines  incisiform,”  Flower. 

In  the  genus  Dinoceras  there  are  three  incisor  teeth, 
and  a small  incisiform  canine  on  each  side. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  187. 
(6)  More  particularly,  having  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  the  incisor  teeth  of  a rodent ; gliriform, 
as  teeth.  See  incisor. 

incision  (in-sizh'on),  n.  [<  F.  incision  = Pr. 
incizio  = Sp.  incision  = Pg.  incisao  = It.  inci- 
sione,  a cutting  into,  < L.  incisio(n-),  a cutting 
into,  used  only  in  fig.  senses,  division,  cesnra, 
< incidere , pp.  incisus,  cut  into:  see  incide,  in- 
cise.] 1.  The  act  of  incising  or  cutting  into  a 
substance ; specifically,  the  act  of  cutting  into 
flesh,  as  for  the  purpose  of  bloodletting. 

A fever  in  your  blood  ! why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  [the  chisel]  ploughs  a brazen  field. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  708. 
When  as  Nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the 
body  to  the  saving  of  its  fellows,  . . . how  much  more  is 
it  her  doctrine  to  sever  by  incision  ...  a sore,  the  gan- 
green  of  a limb,  to  the  Recovery  of  a whole  man  ? 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

2.  A division  or  passage  made  by  cutting;  a 
cut  or  cutting;  a gash. 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  trenchancy;  incisiveness. 
[Rare.] 

The  hards  performed  the  function  of  public  censors  with 
sharp  incision.  j,  s.  Blackie. 

4.  In  bot.  and  entom.,  a slit  or  deep  notch  re- 
sembling a cut. — 5.  In  Doric  arch.,  same  as  hy- 
potrachelium. . Sometimes,  especially  in  provincial  ex- 
amples, the  incision  is  repeated  to  emphasize  the  separa- 
tion of  the  shaft  and  capital.  See  cut  under  hypotrache- 
lium. 

6f.  A cutting  away ; removal,  as  by  an  acid  or 
a drug. 

Abstersion  is  a scouring  off  or  incision  of  viscous  hu- 
mours.  Bacon. 
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incisive  (in-sl'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  incisif  = 
Pr.  incisiu  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  incisivo,  < L.  as  if  *in- 
cisivus,  < inddere,  pp.  incisus,  cut  into : see  in- 
cide,  incise .]  I,  a.  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
cutting  into  or  dividing  the  substance  of  any- 
thing; cutting,  or  used  for  cutting:  as,  the 
incisive  teeth. — 2.  Figuratively,  sharply  and 
clearly  expressive;  penetrating;  trenchant; 
sharp ; acute. 

A quick-witted,  outspoken,  incisive  fellow. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

When  Annie  asked  about  tlieir  families,  she  answered 
with  the  incisive  directness  of  a country-bred  woman. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  v. 

3*.  Having  the  power  of  breaking  up  or  dis- 
solving viscid  or  coagulated  humors. 

The  fig-tree  sendeth  from  it  a sharpe,  piercing,  and  in- 
cisive spirit.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  608. 

The  colour  of  many  corpuscles  will  cohere  by  being  pre- 
cipitated together,  and  be  destroyed  by  the  effusion  of 
very  piercing  and  incisive  liquors.  Boyle. 

4.  In  anat.  and  zool.\  (a)  Having  the  character, 
function,  or  situation  of  an  incisor  tooth;  in- 
cisorial.  (6)  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  an  in- 
cisor ; situated  near  incisors ; containing  inci- 
sors: synonymous  with  premaxillary  or  inter- 
maxillary and  prepalatine Incisive  bones,  the 

premaxillary  hones.— Incisive  edge  or  tooth,  a sharp 
prominence  at  the  base  of  the  mandible  in  certain  insects, 
used  for  cutting. — Incisive  foramen.  Same  as  canalis 
incisivus  (which  see,  under  canalis). — Incisive  fossa.  See 
/ossa1. — Incisive  teeth,  the  incisors. 

II.  n.  In  entom.y  the  incisive  edge  of  the  man- 
^ dible  of  a beetle.  See  incisive  edge , above, 
incisively  (in-si'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  incisive, 
sharp,  or  penetrating  manner;  penetratingly ; 
trenchantly;  sharply;  acutely. 

“In  that  case,”  she  says,  incisively,  “I  can  not  under- 
stand his  consenting  to  become  the  bearer  of  such  a mes- 
sage.” Rhoda  Broughton , Second  Thoughts,  i.  3. 

incisiveness  (in-sl'siv-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  quality  of  being  incisive, 
incisor  (in-si'sor),  n.  and  a.  [=  It.  incisor e,  < 
NL.  incisor , a cutting  tooth  (cf.  ML.  incisor , 
a surgeon),  < L.  inddere , pp.  indsus,  cut  into : 
see  incise.]  I.  n. ; pi.  incisors , indsores  (-sorz, 
in-si-so'rez).  In  anat.  and  zool .,  an  incisive  or 
cutting  tooth ; a front  tooth ; any  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw  which  is  situated  in  the  premaxillary 
or  intermaxillary  bone,  or  any  corresponding 
tooth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  name  was  originally 
given  to  those  teeth  which  have  sharp  edges  and  a single 
fang,  and  are  situated  in  front  of  the  canines  of  either 
jaw.  It  is  now  technically  used  of  teeth,  whatever  their 
character,  which  are  situated  as  above  described.  When 
there  are  no  upper  incisors,  the  lower  incisors  are  those 
situated  nearest  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Incisors 
are  technically  distinguished  chiefly  in  mammals.  Most 
mammals  possess  them  in  both  jaws.  The  typical  number 
is  6 above  and  below  ; but  this  number  is  frequently  re- 
duced to  4 or  2,  sometimes  to  none,  in  one  or  both  jaws. 
The  number  iA  either  jaw  is  always  even,  and  there  is 
usually  the  same  number  in  each  jaw.  A striking  ex- 
ception to  this  is  seen  in  the  ruminants,  which  usually 
have  only  lower  incisors,  biting  against  a callous  pad  in 
the  upper  jaw.  (See  cut  under  Ruminantia. ) Among  the 
most  highly  specialized  incisors  are  those  of  the  rodents 
or  Olires,  which  are  perennial,  persistently  growing  from 
open  pulps,  with  fangs  rooted  through  much  of  the  extent 
of  each  jaw,  and  with  the  cutting  edges  beveled  like  an 
adz ; teeth  of  this  character  are  sometimes  termed  gliri- 
form.  (See  cut  under  Rodentia.)  The  greatest  number 
of  incisors  is  possessed  by  the  opossum,  this  marsupial 
having  10  above  and  8 below.  For  topography  of  the 
tooth,  see  cuts  under  tooth,  1,  in  the  supplement. 

ii.  a.  1.  Same  as  incisorial:  as,  an  incisor 
tooth. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  incisor  teeth : 
as,  incisor  nerves — Incisor  canal,  foramen.  Same 
_ as  canalis  incisivus  (which  see,  under  canalis). 
incisorial  (in-si-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  incisor  + -ial.] 
Having  the  character  of  an  incisor  tooth ; inci- 
sive, as  a tooth. 

incisory  (in-si' so-ri),  a.  [=  F.  incisoire  = Sp. 
Pg.  incisorio ; as  incise  + -ary.]  Having  the 
property  of  cutting;  incisive, 
incisure  (in-sizh'ur),  n.  [=  F.  incisure  = Pg. 
It.  incisura,  < L.  incisura,  a cutting  into,  < in- 
cidere,  pp.  incisus,  cut  into:  see  incise.']  A cut; 
an  incision ; a slit-like  opening ; a notch. 

In  some  creatures  it  [the  mouth]  is  wide  and  large,  in 
some  little  and  narrow,  in  some  with  a deep  incisure  up 
into  the  head.  Derham,  Physico- Theology,  iv.  11. 

incitant  (in-si'tant),  n.  [<  L.  incitan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  incitare,  incite : see  incite.]  That  which  in- 
cites or  stimulates  to  action ; an  exciting  cause. 
Smart. 

incitation  (in-si-ta'shon),  «.  [=  F.  incitation 

= Sp.  incitacion  = Pg.  incitaqtto  = It.  incita- 
zione,  < L.  incitatio(n-),  < incitare,  pp.  incitatus, 
incite:  see  incite.]  1.  The  act  of  inciting  or 
moving  to  action ; incitement. 

All  the  affections  that  are  in  man  are  either  natural,  or 
by  chance,  or  by  the  incitation  of  reason  and  discourse. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  67. 
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2.  That  which  incites  to  action;  that  which 
rouses  or  prompts;  incitement;  motive;  in- 
centive. 

The  whole  race  of  men  have  this  passion  in  some  degree 
implanted  in  their  bosoms,  which  is  the  strongest  and  no- 
blest incitation  to  honest  attempts.  Tatler,  No.  23. 

incitative  (in-si'ta-tiv),  n.  [=OF.  incitatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  incita'tivo;  as  incite  + -ative.]  A 
provocative ; a stimulant ; an  incitant.. 

They  all  carried  wallets,  which,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
were  well  provided  with  incitatives,  and  such  as  provoke  to 
thirst  at  two  leagues’  distance.  Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote. 

incite  (in-sit'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  incited,  ppr. 
inciting.  [<  F.  inciter  = Sp.  Pg.  incitar  = It.  in- 
citare, < L.  incitare,  set  in  motion,  hasten,  urge, 
incite,  < in,  in,  on,  + citare,  set  in  motion,  urge : 
see  cite  L]  To  move  to  action;  stir  up;  insti- 
gate ; spur  on . 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias  to  join  in  war,  set 
before  him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacon. 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a holy  band. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
= Syn.  Impel,  Induce,  etc.  (see  actuate),  stimulate,  urge 
on,  rouse,  fire,  provoke,  excite,  encourage,  animate,  set  on, 
drive,  persuade.  See  list  under  impel. 

incitement  (in-slt'ment),  n.  [<  F.  incitement 
= Sp.  incitamento,  incitamiento  = Pg.  It.  incita- 
mento,  < L.  incitamentum,  an  incentive,  incite- 
ment, < incitare,  incite:  see  incite.]  1.  The  act 
of  inciting;  instigation. — 2.  That  which  incites 
the  mind  or  moves  to  action ; motive ; incen- 
tive ; impulse ; spur ; stimulus ; encouragement. 

Duke  William  had  Incitements  to  invade  England,  and 
some  Shew  of  a Title.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  21. 

From  the  long  records  of  distant  age, 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius’s  Thebaid,  i. 

inciter  (in-si'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
incites  or  moves  to  action. 

All  this  [these?]  which  I have  depainted  to  thee  are  in - 
citers  and  rousers  of  my  mind. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  6. 

incitingly  (in-sl'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  inciting 
manner;  so  as  to  excite  to  action, 
incitive  (in-si'tiv),  a.  [<  incite  + -ive.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  capacity  to  incite.  [Bare.] 
The  style  is  thus  instructive  and  incitive. 

T.  W.  Hunt,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  Nov.,  1888,  p.  363. 

incitomotor  (in-si-to-mo'tor),  a.  [Irreg.  < L. 
incitare,  incite,  + motor,  a mover:  see  motor.] 
In  physiol.,  inciting  to  motion;  causing  muscle 
to  act. 

incitomotory  (in-sl-to-mo'to-ri),  a.  [As  incito- 
motor + -y.]  Same  as  incitomotor. 
incivilf  (in-siv'il),  a.  [=  F.  incivil  = Sp.  Pg. 
incivil  — It.  incivile,  < L.  incivilis,  impolite,  un- 
civil, < ire- priv.  + civilis,  civil:  see  civil.]  Un- 
civil. 

Cym.  He  was  a prince. 

Gui.  A most  incivil  one.  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like.  Shale.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

incivility  (in-si-vil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  incivilities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  ineivitite  = Sp.  incivitidad  = Pg.  incivili- 
dade  = It.  ineivilllA,  < LL.  incivilita(t-)s,  inci- 
vility, < L.  incivilis,  uncivil:  see  incivil.]  If. 
Lack  of  civilization ; an  uncivilized  condition. 

By  this  means  infinite  numbers  of  souls  may  be  brought 
from  their  idolatry,  bloody  sacrifices,  ignorance,  and  in- 
civility, to  the  worshipping  of  the  true  God.  Raleigh. 

2.  Lack  of  civility  or  courtesy;  rudeness  of 
manner  toward  others;  impoliteness. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband  mad? 
Adr.  His  incivility  conlirms  no  less. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4. 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  hreeding. 

No  person  offered  me  the  least  incivility. 

Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  88. 
= Syn.  2.  Disrespect,  unmannerliness. 

incivilization  (in-siv//i-li-za'shpn),  n.  [<  fe-3 
+ civilization.]  The  state  of  being  uncivilized; 
lack  of  civilization;  barbarism.  Wright. 
incivillyt  (in-siv'i-li),  adv.  Uncivilly;  rudely, 
incivism  (in'si-vizm),  n.  [<  F.  incivisme;  as 
in -3  + dvism.  The  words  dvisme  and  indvisme 
came  into  use  during  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, when  an  appearance  of  active  devotion  to 
the  existing  government  was  the  great  test  of 
good  citizenship,  and  incivism  was  regarded  as 
a crime.]  Neglect  of  one’s  duty  as  a citizen. 

Give  up  your  incivisme,  which  at  most  is  only  a century 
old,  for  with  all  his  faults  the  Irish  gentleman  of  17b2 
was  Irish,  and  did  not  try  to  be  West  British. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  251. 
There  were  rumors  of  coming  trouble,  and  of  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  banks;  but  it  was  considered 
incivism  to  look  too  curiously  into  such  matters. 

The  Century,  XXXIII.  369. 

inclamationt  (in-kla-ma'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  in- 
damatio(n-)f  a crying  out,  < L.  indamare,  cry  out 
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against,  < in,  on,  + clamare,  cry  out:  see  claim 1, 
exclaim,  etc.]  A shout;  an  exclamation. 

She  foretold 

Troy’s  ruin  : which,  succeeding,  made  her  use 
This  sacred  inclamation:  “God”  (said  she) 

“Would  have  me  utter  things  uncredited.” 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d’Ambois,  iii.  1. 
These  idolatrous  prophets  now  rend  their  throats  with 
inclamations.  Bp.  Hall,  Elijah  with  the  Baalites. 

inclasp,  v.  t.  See  enclasp. 
inclaudent  (in-kla'dent),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + 
clauden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  claudere,  close : see  close1.] 
In  hot.,  not  closing. 

inclavated  (in-kla'va-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  inclava- 
tus,  pp.  of  inclavare,  fasten  with  a nail,  < L.  in, 
into,  + clavare,  fasten  with  a nail:  see  clavate 2.] 
Set ; fast  fixed. 

inclave  (in-klav'),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + clams,  a 
nail.  Cf.  enclave.]  In  her.,  shaped  like  a series 
of  dovetails,  or  cut  at  the  edge  in  a series  of 
dovetail  or  pattd  projections  alternating  with 
notches  of  the  same  shape : thus,  a chief  inclave 
projects  into  the  field  below  in  dovetailed  pro- 
jections. 

incle1?,  v.  See  inkle1. 
incle2t,  «.  See  inkle2. 

inclemency  (in-klem'en-si),  n.  [=  F.  incU- 
mence  = Sp.  Pg.  inclemencia  ■ It.  inclemenza,  < 
L.  inclementia,  < inclemen(t-)s,  inclement:  see 
inclement.]  The  character  of  being  inclement; 
lack  of  clemency,  (a)  Severity  of  temper ; unmer- 
cifulness  or  harshness  of  feeling  or  action. 

The  inclemencie  of  the  late  pope  labouring  to  forestall 
him  in  his  just  throne.  Up.  Hall,  Impress  of  God,  ii. 
(It)  Severity  of  climate  or  weather ; tempestuousness. 

Or  on  an  aiiy  mountain’s  top  to  lie, 

Exposed  to  cold  or  heaven’s  inclemency. 

Dryden,  Lucretius,  iii.  73. 
(c)  Adversity ; disagreeableness. 

Providence,  tempering  the  inclemency  of  the  domestic 
situation,  sent  them  Giovanna.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 

inclement  (in-klem'ent),  a.  [=F.  incUment  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  inclemente,  < L.  inclemen(t-)s,  un- 
merciful, harsh,  < in-  priv.  + clemen(t-)s,  mild: 
see  clement.]  Not  clement,  (a)  Unmerciful;  harsh; 
severe ; adverse,  (b)  Severe,  as  climate  or  weather ; tem- 
pestuous, disturbed,  or  extreme,  as  the  elements  or  tem- 
perature. 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1063. 

inclemently  (in-klem'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
clement manner. 

inclinable  (in-kll'na-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  inclinable, 
< L.  inclinabilis,  < i'nclinare,  lean  upon:  see  in- 
cline.] If.  Leaning;  tending. 

If  such  a crust  naturally  fell,  then  it  was  more  likely 
and  inclinable  to  fall  this  thousand  years  than  the  last. 

Bentley. 

His  [Otway’s]  person  was  of  the  middle  size,  about  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  inclinable  to  fatness. 

Quoted  in  Malone's  Dryden,  p.  468,  note. 

2.  Having  a mental  bent  or  tendency  in  a cer- 
tain direction;  inclined;  somewhat  disposed: 
as,  a mind  inclinable  to  truth. 

She  was  more  inclinable  to  pity  her  than  she  had  de- 
served. Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

3.  Capable  of  being  inclined, 
inclinableness  (in-kll'na-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  inclinable  ; inclination. 

Her  inclinableness  to  conform  to  the  late  establishment 
^of  it.  Strype,  Memorials  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1551. 

inclination  (in-kli-na'shon) , n.  [<  ME.  inclina- 
cioun  =-  F.  inclinaison,  inclination  = Pr.  encli- 
natio  = Sp.  inclinacidn  = Pg.  inctinagSo  = It. 
inchinazione,  inclinazione,  < L.  inclinatio(n-),  a 
leaning,  bending,  inclining,  < inctinare,  lean 
upon:  see  incline.]  1.  The  act  of  inclining, 
or  the  state  of  being  inclined ; a leaning ; any 
deviation  from  a given  direction  or  position. 
There  was  a pleasaunt  Arber,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  44. 
2.  In  geom.  and  mech.,  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or 
planes  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  at  the  point  where  they  meet,  or  where 
their  lines  of  direction  meet.  This  angle  is 
called  the  angle  of  inclination. — 3.  The  angle 
which  a line  or  plane  makes  with  the  horizon ; 
declivity.  In  gunnery  inclination  is  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  axis  of  a piece  above  or  below  a horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  supposed 
to  be  horizontal 

4.  An  inclined  surface;  a slope  or  declivity, 
as  of  land. 

They  [the  Arabs]  dashed  over  rocks,  ...  up  and  down 
steep  inclinations.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  77. 

5.  A set  or  bent  of  the  mind  or  will;  a disposi- 
tion more  favorable  to  one  thing  or  person  than 
to  another;  a leaning,  liking,  or  preference: 


inclination 

as,  an  inclination  for  poetry;  a strong  inclina- 
tion toward  law. 

An  hundred  Years  on  one  kind  Word  I’ll  feast : 

A thousand  more  will  added  be, 

If  you  an  Inclination  have  for  me. 

Cowley , The  Mistress,  My  Diet. 

When  Habit  and  Custom  is  joyned  with  a vicious  In- 
clination, how  little  doth  human  Reason  signifie? 

Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  III.  viii. 

I shall  certainly  not  balk  your  inclinations. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

6.  A person  for  whom  or  a thing  for  which  one 
has  a liking  or  preference.  [Bare.] 

Monsieur  Hoeft,  who  was  a great  inclination  of  mine. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Works,  i.  458.  {Latham.) 

7.  In  Gr.  and  Latin  gram.,  same  as  enclisis. — 
Angle  of  inclination.  See  def.  2.— Inclination  com- 
pass. Same  as  dipping -compass. — Inclination  of  an  or- 
bit, in  astron.,  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  an  orbit  makes 
with  the  ecliptic.— Inclination  of  the  groove,  the  an- 
gle made  by  the  tangent  to  the  groove  of  a rifled  gun  at 
any  point  with  the  rectilinear  element  of  the  bore  passing 
through  that  point.  See  twist. — Inclination  or  dip  of 
the  needle.  See  dip.— Prayer  of  inclination,  in  Orien- 
tal liturgies,  a prayer  between  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the 
communion,  expressing  adoration,  humiliation,  and  a de- 
sire for  worthy  reception  of  the  sacrament.  Its  character 
varies  considerably,  however,  in  different  liturgies.  In 
the  liturgies  of  Constantinople  it  is  introduced  by  the  ex- 
hortation “Let  us  bow  down  (incline)  our  heads  to  the 
Lord,”  and  other  liturgies  contain  a similar  direction,  or 
allusions  to  this  posture  of  bowing  down  from  which  the 
prayer  takes  its  name.  By  English  liturgiologists  it  is  also 
called  the  prayer  of  humble  access.  The  Coptic  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil  has,  in  addition,  a prayer  of  inclination  after 
the  communion , preceding  the  benediction.  The  name 
prayer  of  inclination  or  of  bowing  doum  the  head  (evx*f 
Tjj?  /ce^aAoKAto-i'a?)  is  also  given  to  a prayer  for  protection 
during  the  night,  said  at  hesperinon  (vespers),  and  to  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  at  orthron  (lauds),  in  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Syriac  baptismal  offices  prayers  of 
inclination  are  said  secretly  by  the  priest,  invoking  sanc- 
tification of  the  water  and  of  the  candidate.  =Syn.  1.  Obli- 
quity, slope,  slant. — 5.  Propensity,  Bias,  etc.  (see  benti), 
proclivity. 

inclinatorium  (in-kll-na-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  in- 
clinatoria  (-a).  [NL.  (cf.  ML.  inclinatorium,  an 
elbow-rest),  neut.  of  Hnclinatorius,  < L.  incli- 
nare:  see  incline.']  The  inclination  compass  or 
dipping-needle.  See  dipping-needle . 
incline  (in-klln'),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  inclined , ppr. 
inclining.  [Formerly  also  encline;  < ME.  in- 
clinen,  enclinen , < OF.  encliner , incliner,  F.  in- 
cliner  = Pr.  enclinar,  inclinar  = Sp.  Pg.  inclinar 
==  It.  inchinare , inclinar  e,  < L.  inclinare  (=  Gr. 
eyicXiveiv),  bend  down,  lean,  incline,  < in,  on,  + 
clinare , lean:  see  cline , decline , recline , etc.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  bend  down;  lean;  turn  oblique- 
ly from  or  toward  a given  direction  or  position ; 
deviate  from  a line  or  course ; tend:  as,  the  col- 
umn inclines  from  the  perpendicular. 

Thei  rode  a softe  paas,  theire  hedes  enclyned  vnder  theire 

helmes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  440. 

Your  nose  inclines. 

That  side  that’s  next  the  sun,  to  the  queen-apple. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpoae,  iv.  1. 
2f.  To  bow;  bend  the  head  or  the  body,  espe- 
cially as  a mark  of  courtesy  or  respect. 

Whan  thei  ben  thus  apparaylled,  thei  gon  2 and  2 to- 
gedre,  fulle  ordynatly  before  the  Emperour,  with  outen 
speche  of  ony  Woord,  saf  only  enclyny  nge  to  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  234. 

If  that  any  neighebor  of  myne 
Wol  nat  in  chirche  to  my  wyf  enclyne , . . . 

Whan  she  cointh  home,  she  rampeth  in  my  face. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  14. 

3.  To  have  a mental  bent  or  tendency;  be  dis- 
posed ; tend,  as  toward  an  opinion,  a course  of 
action,  etc. 

[They]  holde  of  hym  theire  londes  and  theire  fees  in 
honour,  ffor  he  hath  made  hem  alle  enclyne  to  hym  by  his 
prowesse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  619. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  Judges  ix.  3. 

4.  To  tend,  in  a physical  sense;  approximate. 

The  flower  itself  is  of  a golden  hue, 

The  leaves  inclining  to  a darker  blue. 

Addison , tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv. 

5.  In  marching , to  gain  ground  to  the  flank,  as 

well  as  to  the  front.  Wilhelm , Mil.  Diet inclining 

dial.  See  dial. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  bend  down;  cause  to  lean; 
give  a leaning  to ; cause  to  deviate  from  or  to- 
ward a given  line,  position,  or  direction;  direct. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  150. 

2.  To  bend  (the  body),  as  in  an  act  of  reverence 
or  civility ; cause  to  stoop  or  bow. 

Soft  himselfe  inclyning  on  his  knee 
Downe  to  that  well.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  3. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I inclined, 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  give  a tendency  or  propension  to ; turn; 
dispose. 

I will  incline  mine  ear  to  a parable ; I will  open  my  dark 
saying  upon  the  harp.  Ps.  xlix.  4. 
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Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.  Ps.  cxix.  36. 
The  presence  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen  was  inclin- 
ing us  to  cut  short  our  own  stay.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  95. 

# Inclined  dial,  engine,  plane,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
incline  (in-klin'),  n.  [<  ME.  encline , < OF.  en- 

clin , an  inclination,  bow,  disposition,  < encliner , 
incline:  see  incline,  v.]  If.  An  inclination;  a 
bow. 

He  salted  the  soverayne  and  the  sale  aftyr, 
like  a kynge  aftyre  kynge,  and  mad  his  enclines. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  82. 

2.  An  inclined  plane ; an  ascent  or  a descent, 
as  in  a road  or  a railway;  a slope. 

The  traveller  does  not  go  there  [to  Cincinnati]  to  see 
the  city,  but  to  visit  the  suburbs,  climbing  into  them,  out 
of  the  smoke  and  grime,  by  steam  inclines  and  grip  rail- 
ways. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  430. 

3.  A shaft  or  mine-opening  having  consider- 
able inclination.  The  words  shaft,  incline,  and  level 
express  all  possible  conditions  of  a mine-opening  in  re- 
spect to  position  with  reference  to  the  horizontal  plane. 
If  the  incline  is  worked  “ to  the  rise,”  the  material  mined 
is  transported  downward  by  some  self-acting  arrange- 
ment ; if  “to  the  deep,”  it  is  raised  by  a steam  or  other 
engine. 

incliner  (in-kli'n6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
b which  inclines. — 2.  An  inclined  dial.  Ash. 
inclining  (in-kli'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  in- 
cline, v.]  1.  Disposition;  inclination.  [Rare.] 
Were  you  not  sent  for?  Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is 
it  a free  visitation?  Shah.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2f.  Side;  party. 

Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest. 

Shah.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

inclinometer  (in-kli-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
inclinare,  incline,  + Gr.  pkrpov,  measure.]  1.  In 
magnetism,  an  apparatus  for  determining  the 
vertical  component  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
force. — 2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
slope  of  an  embankment;  a clinometer  or  bat- 
ter-level— Chain-inclinometer,  a device  attached  to 

# a surveyors’  chain  to  indicate  its  departure  from  a level, 
inclip  (in-klip'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inclipped, 

ppr.  inclipping.  [<  in-1  + clip1.]  To  grasp; 
inclose;  surround.  [Rare.] 

Whate’er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have ’t.  Shah.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7. 

incloister  (in-klois'ter),  v.  t.  See  cncloister. 
Such  a beatific  face 
Incloisters  here  this  narrow  floor. 

That  possess’d  all  hearts  before. 

Lovelace,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Filmer. 

inclose,  enclose  (in-,  en-kloz'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  inclosed,  enclosed , ppr.  inclosing,  enclosing. 
[<  ME.  cnclosen,  < OF.  (also  F.)  enclos , pp.  of 
enclore,  inclose,  include  (cf.  enclose , an  inclo- 
sure): see  include.  Cf.  close1.]  1.  To  close 
or  shut  in ; environ  or  encompass,  as  a space, 
or  an  object  or  objects  within  a space ; cover 
or  shut  up  on  all  sides ; include  or  confine : as, 
to  inclose  land  with  a fence ; to  inclose  a letter 
in  an  envelop. 

Thai  hadde  a semli  si3t  of  a cite  nobul, 

Enclosed  comeliche  a-boute  with  fyn  castel-werk. 

William  of  Pale  me  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2220. 
The  peer  now  spreads  the  glitt’ring  forfex  wide, 

T’  inclose  the  lock.  Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  148. 

2.  To  insert  in  the  same  cover  or  inclosure  with 
an  original  or  the  main  letter,  report,  or  other 
paper  in  a matter:  as,  he  inclosed  a report  of 
the  proceedings. 

I now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty,  in  order 
to  his  Majesty’s  ratification. 

Sir  IF.  Temple,  To  Lord  Arlington. 
3f.  To  put  into  harness. 

They  went  to  coach  and  their  horse  inclose.  Chapman. 

incloser,  encloser  (in-,  en-klo'zer),  n.  One  who 
or  that  winch  incloses ; one  who  separates  land 
from  common  grounds  by  a fence. 

The  grand  encloser  of  the  commons,  for 

His  private  profit  or  delight,  with  all 

His  herds  that  graze  upon 't  are  lawful  prize. 

Massing er.  Guardian,  ii.  4. 

inclosing-net  (in-klo' zing-net),  n.  S eejish-net. 
inclosure,  enclosure  (in-,  en-klo'zur),  n.  [< 
inclose  + - ure . Cf.  OF.  enclosture , encloture, 
an  inclosure.]  1.  The  act  of  inclosing,  or  the 
state  of  being  inclosed. 

The  primitive  monks  were  excusable  in  their  retiring  and 
enclosures  of  themselves.  Donne,  Letters,  xx. 

2.  The  separation  and  appropriation  of  land 
by  means  of  a fence ; hence,  the  appropriation 
of  things  common;  reduction  to  private  pos- 
session. 

Let  no  man  appropriate  what  God  hath  made  common. 

. . . God  hath  declared  his  displeasure  against  such  en- 
closure. Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  That  which  incloses;  anything  that  envi- 
rons, encompasses,  or  incloses  within  limits. 


inclusion 

Within  the  inclosure  was  a great  store  of  houses. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  311. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  this  antient  wise  Re- 
public [Venice],  which  cannot  be  comprehended  within 
the  narrow  Inclosure  of  a Letter.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  35. 

The  kingdom  of  thought  has  no  inclosures,  but  the  Muse 
makes  us  free  of  her  city. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  307. 

4.  That  which  is  inclosed  or  shut  in ; a space 
or  an  object  surrounded  or  enveloped.  Spe- 
cifically—5.  A tract  of  land  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  hedge,  or  equivalent  protection,  together 
with  such  fence  or  hedge. 

Delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 

As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a steep  wilderness.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  133. 

6.  A letter  or  paper  inclosed  with  another  in  an 
envelop.  See  inclose,  2. — Inclosure  Acts,  English 
statutes,  especially  those  of  1801  (41  Geo.  III.,  c.  109)  and 
i845  (8  and  9 Viet.,  c.  118),  for  acquiring  and  divesting 
rights  over  common  and  waste  lands,  usually  by  allotting 
them  among  adjoining  landowners,  which  could  previous- 
ly be  done  only  by  means  of  private  acts  of  Parliament. — 
Inclosure  commissioner,  in  Eng.  law,  an  officer,  for- 
merly appointed  under  special  acts,  but  in  recent  times  one 
of  a permanent  board,  empowered  to  take  proceedings  for 
the  inclosing  and  allotting  to  private  ownership  of  lands 
formerly  held  as  commons  or  as  subject  to  lights  of  com- 
# mon,  which  preclude  cultivation, 
inclosurert  ( in-klo ' zur-er),  n.  [<  inclosure  + 
-er1.]  One  who  makes  an  inclosure  of  land;  in 
the  extract,  a squatter. 

And  so  live  meanly  and  poorly,  and,  turning  Cottiers  or 
Inclosurers  on  some  Highway  Side,  are  commonly  given 
to  pilfering  and  stealing  and  intertainers  of  Vagabonds. 

Statute  (1665),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  448. 

incloud  (in-kloud'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + cloud b] 
Same  as  encloud. 

include  (in-kldd'),  v.  t. ; pret.  aud  pp.  included, 
ppr.  including.  [<  ME.  includen,  encluden  = 
OF.  enclore,  enclure,  F.  inclure  = Pr.  enclure  = 
Sp.  incluir  = Pgj.  incluir,  encludir  = It.  inchiu- 
dere,  includere,  include,  < L.  includere,  shut  in, 
include,  < in,  in,  + claudere,  shut,  close : see 
close1,  v.  Cf.  conclude,  exclude,  etc.]  1.  To 
confine  within  something;  hold  as  in  an  inclo- 
sure; inclose;  contain. 

The  flouring  tree  trunk  in  leed 
Enclude,  or  in  an  edder  skynne  it  wynde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

Where  likeliest  he  might  find 
The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  In  them 
The  whole  included  race.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  416. 
2.  To  comprise  as  a part,  or  as  something  in- 
cident or  pertinent;  comprehend;  take  in:  as, 
the  greater  includes  the  less ; this  idea  includes 
many  particulars ; the  Roman  empire  included 
many  nations.  In  logic  a term  is  said  to  include  under 
it  the  subjects  of  which  it  can  be  predicated,  and  to  in- 
clude within  itself  its  essential  predicates. 

The  loss  of  such  a lord  includes  all  harms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

3f.  To  conclude;  terminate. 

Come,  let  us  go ; we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 
Included  clypeus  or  nasus,  in  entom.,  a clypeus  or  na- 
sus  lying  between  two  lateral  produced  parts  of  the  front, 
as  in  most  heteropterous  Hemiptera.  Such  a clypeus  is 
often  called  a tylus.— Included  stamens,  in  bot.,  stamens 
which  do  not  project  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  as 
in  Cinchona.— Included  style,  ill  bot.,  a style  which  does 
not  project  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the  pea 
and  dead-nettle. 

includible  (in-klo'di-bl),  a.  [<  include  + -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  included.  Bentham. 

Inclusa  (in-klo'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent.  pi.  of 
L.  inclusus,  pp.  of  includere:  see  include.']  In 
Cuvier’s  classification,  the  fifth  family  of  his 
Acephala  testacea,  including  the  clams,  razor- 
shells,  pholades,  ship-worms,  and  some  other 
lamellibranch  or  bivalve  mollusks  which  have 
the  mantle  open  at  the  anterior  extremity,  or 
near  the  middle  only,  for  the  passage  of  the 
foot.  In  some  the  mantle  is  prolonged  at  the  posterior 
end  to  a tube  of  great  length,  as  in  the  razor-shells.  The 
bivalves  of  this  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of 
★burrowing  into  clay,  sand,  wood,  or  even  stone, 
incluset,  a.  [ME.  incluse,  < L.  inclusus , pp.  of 
includere,  include : see  include.]  Inclosed;  shut 
in;  cloistered;  recluse. 

Thou  sail  be  safe  as  ane  ankir  inclusa,  and  noghte  anely 
thou  bot  all  cristene  men. 

+ Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

inclusion  (in-klo'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  inclusion  — 
Sp.  inclusion  = Pg.  inclusao  = It.  inchiusione,  in- 
clusione,  < L.  inclusio(n-),  a shutting  up,  < in- 
cludere, pp.  inclusus,  include:  see  include.]  1, 
The  act  of  including,  or  the  state  of  being  in- 
cluded. 

The  Dutch  should  have  obliged  themselves  to  make  no 
peace  without  the  inclusion  of  their  allies. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
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As  mind  is  a cocitant  substance,  matter  is  incogitant. 

J.  Howe,  Works,  I.  65. 


The  logical  process  of  Inclusion  is  the  same  both  in  the 
mind  of  the  animal  and  in  the  mind  of  a philosopher. 

G.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 51.  ineogitantly  (iil-ko j ' i-t  ant-li) , adv. 

2.  That  which  is  included  or  inclosed.  Used  in  * iiv  "-1 

mineralogy  of  a body,  usually  minute,  such  as  a liquid 
or  a small  crystal. 


which  is  inclosed 
within  the  mass  of 
another.  Thus,  to- 
paz often  contains 
inclusions  consist- 
ing of  liquid  car- 
bon dioxid.  The 
inclusions  in  a 
crystal  have  often 
a definite  orienta- 
tion with  reference 
to  the  crystallo- 
graphic axes,  as 
for  example  in  the 
mineral  leucite.  According  to  the  nature'  of  the  inclosed 


In  an  in- 
cogitant manner ; without  consideration. 

I did  not  incogitantly  speak  of  irregularities,  as  if  they 
might  sometimes  be  but  seeming  ones. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  217. 

incogitative  (in-koj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + cogi- 
tative.'] Not  cogitative';  not  thinking;  lacking 
the  power  of  thought. 


incombustible 

one  part  on  another:  as,  incoherence  of  argu- 
ments, facts,  or  principles. 

I find  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their 
due  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentations 
better  than  syllogisms.  Locke. 

The  system  of  his  politicks,  when  disembroiled,  and 
cleared  of  all  those  incoherences  and  independent  matters 
that  are  woven  into  this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows. 

Addison,  Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

incoherency  (in-ko-her'en-si),  n.  Incoherence, 
incoherent  (in-ko-her'eiit),  a.  [=  F.  incoherent 


Sections  of  Crystals,  with  symmetrically  inCOgitcltivity 

-r q nrrr»rl  inrlncirmc.  T,  ailgite  , 2,  leUCite.  ...  ■ ■ ■» 


arranged  inclusions. 
(After  Zirkel.) 


It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  that  ever  bare  incogitc t*  "Per  in pnhprpntp Tf  in  poprpntp  * as  in-3  -b 

live  matter  should  produce  a thinking  intelligent  being  *=  »P-  fS-  ««coAere»M  _ It.  mcoerenxe,  as  m -r 
as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter.  coherent.  J 1.  Without 


as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  i 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  IV.  x.  10. 

(in-koj#i-ta-tiv'i-ti),  n.  _ [<  in- 
cogitative + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  incogi- 
tative ; want  of  thought  or  the  power  of  think- 

substance,  the  inclusions  are  spoken  of  as  gas  inclusions,  o thintw  insnait  a tin- 

glass  inclusions,  fluid  inclusions,  etc.,  and  the  cavities  God  may  superadd  a faulty  of  thinking  to  t 

themselves  are' called  gas-cavities  or  gas-pores,  glass-cavi-  %tV-  Wollaston,  nengion  oi  auire,  9 

ties,  etc.—  Copula  of  inclusion,  in  logic.  See  copula.—  incognisable,  incognisance,  etc.  See  incog- 
Fluid  inclusion.  See  def.  2.— Formal  inclusion.  See  ni2ahle  etc. 

/,jr”ial:  ’ r_  F inclusif  incognita  (in-kog'ni-ta),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 

L~  -■  ■ It.  incognita,  < L.  incognita,  tem.  of  incogmtus, 

1 _ - — ^ T T TTn  lrn  Awn  AT» 


unknown : see  incognito .]  I.  a.  Unknown  or 
disguised : said  of  a woman  or  a girl. 

II.  n.  A woman  unknown  or  disguised. 

Ha!  Yiolante!  that’s  the  lady’s  name  of  the  house  where 
my  incognita  is.  Mrs.  Ccntlivrc,  The  Wonder,  v.  1. 


inclusive  (in-klo'siv),  a.  and  n.  _ 

: Sp.  Pg,  It.  inclusivo,  < L.  as  if  *inclmivus,  < in- 
cludere,  pp.  inclusus,  include : see  inclose.']  I .a. 

1.  Inclosing;  encircling;  comprehensive;  in- 
cluding : with  of. 

The  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Included  in  the  number  or  sum;  compre- 
hending the  stated  limit  or  extremes:  as,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive  (that  is,  taking 
in  both  Monday  and  Saturday). 

II.  n.  A term  of  inclusion. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusiues  and  exclusiues 
that  he  dyscerneth  nothing  between  copulatiues  and  dis- 
iunctiues.  Sir  T.  More , Works,  p.  943. 

inclusively  (in-kld' si  v-li),  adv.  In  an  inclusive 
manner ; so  as  to  include : as,  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  inclusively. 

incoagulable  (in-ko-ag'u-la-bl),  a.  [=  P.  in- 
coagulable = Sp.  incoagulable ; as  in-3  + coagu- 
lable.]  Not  coagulable ; incapable  of  being  co- 
agulated or  concreted.  Boyle,  Works,  HI.  527. 

incoercible  (in-ko-er'si-bl),  a.  [ —Y.incoerdble  . , ....  .... 

= Pg.  incoer civet;  as  in-3  + coercible.-]  1.  Not  mcognizablllty  (m-kog^m-  or  m-kon'i-za-bil  i- 
tobe  coerced  or  compelled;  incapable  of  being  t!)>  n-  The  state  of  being  incognizable  or  un- 
constrained  or  forced. — 2.  In  physics,  incapable  known.  ,n 

of  being  reduced  to  a liquid  form  by  any  amount  incognizable  (m-kog  ni-  or  m-kon  ’ *■ 

of  pressure.  Certain  gases  were  formerly  sup-  T<  m-3  + coamzable.  1 Not  cognizable  , such 
posed  to  have  this  property.  See  gas. 
incoexistencet  (in-ko-eg-zis'tens),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
coexistence.]  The  opposite  of  coexistence. 

The  coexistence  or  incoexistence  ...  of  different  ideas 
in  the  same  subject. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  iii.  12. 

incog  (in-kog'),  a.  An  abbreviation  of  incognito,  incognizance  (in-kog'ni-  or  in-kon'i-zans),  n 
incog  l 6 h _ 23Q  [=  OP.  incongnoissance ; as  m-3  + cognizance.] 


physical  coherence  or 
cohesion;  loose;  unconnected;  not  coalescing 
or  uniting. 

His  armour  was  patched  up  of  a thousand  incoherent 
pieces.  Swift,  Battle  of  Books. 

The  pollen  is  so  incoherent  that  clouds  of  it  are  emitted 
if  the  plant  be  gently  shaken  on  a sunny  day. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  401. 

2.  Without  coherence  or  agreement;  not  prop- 
erly related  or  coordinated ; incongruous ; in- 
consistent ; inconsecutive : chiefly  used  of  im- 
material things:  as,  incoherent  thoughts. 

No  prelate’s  lawn  with  hair-shirt  lined 
Is  half  so  incoherent  as  my  mind ; . . . 

I plant,  root  up ; I build,  and  then  confound. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  L 166. 

These  are  only  broken,  incoherent  memoirs  of  this  won- 
derful society.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  324. 


incognito  (in-kog'ni-to),-  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  incoherentific  (in-ko-her-en-tif'ik),  a.  [<  inco- 
Pg.  incognito , < It.  incognito , < L.  incognitus , herent  + L.  -ficus,  (facere,  make.]  Causing  in- 
unknown, < in-  priv.  + cognitus,  known:  see  coherence.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
cognition.]  I.  a.  Unknown;  disguised  under  an  incoherently  (in-ko-her'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
assumed  name  and  character:  generally  with  coherent  manner ; without  coherence  of  parts ; 
reference  to  a man,  usually  of  some  distinction, 
who  passes,  actually  or  conventionally,  as  in 
travel,  under  an  assumed  name  or  in  disguise, 
in  order  to  avoid  notice  or  attention. 

I’  th’  dark  o’  th’  evening  I peep  out,  and  incognito  make 
some  visits.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 


disconnectedly. 

It  . . . Lis]  the  nature  of  violent  passion  to  . . . make 
man  speak  incoherently.  Beattie,  Moral  Science,  IV.  i.  3. 

The  middle  section  of  the  country  through  which  some- 
what incoherently  permeated  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
ideas.  J-  Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  11. 


II.  n.  1.  A man  unknown,  or  in  disguise,  or  incoherentness  (in-ko-her'ent-nes),  n.  Want  of 
me.— 2.  Conceal-  coherence;  incoherence.  Bailey,  1727.  [Bare.] 


living  under  an  assumed  name 
ment ; state  of  concealment ; assumption  of  a 
disguise  or  of  a feigned  character. 

His  incognito  was  endangered.  Scott. 


[<  m-3  + cognizable.]  Not  cognizable 
as  no  finite  mind  can  know;  not  to  be  known 


incoheringt  (in-ko-her'ing),  a.  Incoherent. 

They  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  lax  inco- 
hering  earth.  Derham,  Physico-lheology,  iii.  2. 

incohesion  (in-ko-he ' zhon) , n.  [=  F . incohesion  ; 
as  in-3  4-  cohesion.]  Absence  of  cohesion;  in- 
coherence. 

Our  own  Indian  Empire,  . . . held  together  by  force  in 
a state  of  artificial  equilibrium,  threatens  some  day  to  il- 
lustrate by  its  fall  the  incohesion  arising  from  lack  of  con- 
gruity  in  components.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 450. 


by  man;  not  to  be  recognized.  Also  spelled  incoincidence  (in-ko-in'si-dens),  n.  [<  in-3  + 


incognisable. 

The  relation  of  unlikeness  ...  is  incognizable  unless 
there  exist  other  relations  with  which  it  may  be  classed. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 381. 


He  has  lain  incog  ever  since. 

What ! my  old  guardian ! — What  I turn  inquisitor,  and 
take  evidence  incog?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

incogent  (in-ko' jent),  a.  [<  in-3  + cogent.]  Not 
cogent;  not  adapted  to  convince.  [Rare.] 

[They]  reject  not  the  truth  itself,  but  incogent  modes  in 
which  it  is  occasionally  presented. 

The  Nation,  Jan.  6,  1870,  p.  14. 

incogitability  (in-koj//i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
cogitable:  see  -bility.]  The  character  of  being  _ 

incogitable,  or  incapable  or  being  thought,  or  „ 

of  being  directly  and  positively  thought.  Sir  lncognosciblllty ' (m-kog-nos-i-bil  l-ti),  n. 
W Hamilton.  J It.  mcognombMd ; as  incognomble  + -tty: 

incogitable  (in-ko, j'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  incogita- 
ble  = It.  incogitabile,  < L.  incogitabilis,  unthink- 
ing, unthinkable,  (.  in-  priv.  + cogitabilis,  think- 
able, conceivable : see  cogitable.]  Not  cogita- 
ble; unthinkable. 


Failure  to  recognize,  know,  or  apprehend. 
Also  spelled  incognisance. 

This  incognizance  may  be  explained  on  three  possible 
hypotheses.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

incognizant  (in-kog'ni-  or  in-kon'i-zant),  a. 
[=  OF.  incongnoissant ; as  in-3  + cognizant.] 
Not  cognizant ; failing  to  cognize  or  apprehend. 
Also  spelled  incognisant. 

Of  the  several  operations  themselves,  as  acts  of  volition, 
we  are  wholly  incognizant.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

[= 
see 

] The  state  of  being  incognoscible,  or 
beyond  being  known. 

If  . . . the  imperial  philosopher  should  censure  the 
still  incognoscible  author  for  still  continuing  in  incognos- 
cibility, ...  I should  remind  him  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. Southey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xix. 


If  Schelling  s hypothesis  appear  to  us  incogitable,  that  incognoscible  (in-kog-nos'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irt- 
of  Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self-contradictory  mnnnseihle  = Sn.  incoanoscible  = Pg.  in, 


coincidence.]  Want  of  coincidence  or  agree- 
ment. 

incoincident  (in-ko-in'si-dent),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
coincident.]  Not  coincident;  not  agreeing  in 
time,  place,  or  principle, 
incolantt  (in'ko-lant),  n.  [As  L.  incola,  an  in- 
habitant (<  incolere,  cultivate,  inhabit,  dwell  in, 
< in,  in,  + colere,  cultivate : see  cult),  + -ant. J 
An  inhabitant. 

The  sinful  incolants  of  his  made  earth. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  xvL 

incolumityt  (in-ko-lu'mi-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  incolu- 
mite  = Sp.  incolumidad , <!  L.  incolumita(t-)s,  un- 
injured state,  soundness,  < incolumiSj  uninjured, 
safe,  < in-  intensive  + columis,  safe.  Cf.  calam- 
ity.] Safety;  security. 

The  Parliament  is  necessary  to  assert  and  preserve  the 
national  rights  of  a People,  with  the  incolumity  and  wel- 
fare of  a Country.  Howell,  Letters. 

incombiningt  (in-kom-bl'ning),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
combining , ppr.  of  combine , v.]  Incapable  of 
combining  or  agreeing;  disagreeing;  disjunc- 
tive. 

To  sow  the  sorrow  of  man’s  nativity  with  seed  of  two 


Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
incogitance,  incogitancy  (in-koj'i-tans,  -tan- 
si),  n.  [<  Li.  incogitantia,  thoughtlessness,  < 
incogitan(t-)s,  thoughtless,  unthinking:  see  in- 
cogitant.] The  quality  of  being  incogitable; 
want  of  thought,  or  of  the  power  of  thinking; 
thoughtlessness. 


__a = Sp.  incognoscible  = Pg.  incognos- 

civel  = It.  incognoscibile,  (.  L.  incognoscibilis,  not 
to  be  known,  < in-  priv.  + cognoscibilis,  to  be  incombret,  v.  t. 
known : see  cognoscible.]  Not  cognoscible ; ber. 
such  as  cannot  be  known  or  recognized ; incog-  incombroust,  «; 
nizable. 

Incognito  I am  and  wish  to  be,  and  incognoscible  it  is  in 
my  power  to  remain.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xx. 


incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions. 

Milton,  Divorce, 


An  obsolete  variant  of  en cum- 


He  passes  the  time  with  incogitancy,  and  hates  the  em-  (’in  lrn  ber'enA  n T—  F incohe- 

ployment,  and  suffers  the  torment  of  prayers  which  he  incoherence  (m-Ko-her  ens;,  n.  r . mcone 

loves  not.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  718. 


rence  = Sp.  Pg.  incoherencia  - It.  incoerenza; 


incogitant  (in-koj'i-tant),  a.  [=  OF.  incogitant 
= Pg.  incogitante,  < L.  incogitan(t-)$,  unthink- 
ing, thoughtless,  < in-  priv.  + cogitan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  cogitare,  think:  see  cogitate.]  1.  Not  think- 
ing; thoughtless. 

Men  are  careless  and  incogitant , and  slip  into  the  pit  of 
destruction  before  they  are  aware. 

J.  Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  ii. 

2.  Not  capable  of  thinking:  opposed  to  cogi- 
tant. 

230 


incoherent) 


. . Same  as  encumbrous. 

incombustibility  (in-kom-bus-ti-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[=  F.  incombustibility  = Sp.  incombustibilidad 
~ Pg.  incombustibilidade  = It.  inconibustibilita; 
as  incombustible  + -ity : see -bility.]  The  prop- 
erty of  being  incombustible.  _ 

- h ..  -i-i  U 1 /4-n  lrArn  ill,  O < 


> tilVl/UltiVI  CIvLitLu  — All.  (/iWv/  O/MH*  • « . , , ..  , -»  i -i\  1 p 

+ -<*•]  I-  Want  of  physical  = 


coherence  or  cohesion;  the  state  or  quality  of 
not  holding  or  sticking  together;  looseness; 
separateness  of  parts:  as,  the  incoherence  of 
particles  of  sand ; the  incoherence  of  a fluid. 

The  smallness  and  incoherence  of  the  parts  do  make  them 
easy  to  be  put  in  motion.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  388. 

2.  Want  of  coherence  or  connection  in  thought 
or  speech ; incongruity ; inconsequence ; incon- 
sistency ; want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of 


F.  incombustible  = Sp.  incombustible  = Pg. 
combustivel  = It.  zncombustibile ; as  in-3  + com- 
bustible.] I.  a.  Not  combustible;  incapable  of 
being  burned  or  consumed  by  fire. 

Manye  philosophoris  clepid  this  quinta  essencia  an  oile 
incombustible.  „ . 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  10. 

In  Euboea’s  isle 

A wondrous  rock  is  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vests  incombustible.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  iL 


incombustible 
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incommunicated 


II.  n.  A substance  or  thing  that  will  not 
burn,  or  cannot  be  consumed  by  fire, 
ineombustibleness  (in-kom-bus'ti-bl-nes),  re. 
Incombustibility. 

incombustibly  (m-kom-bus'ti-bli),  adv.  So  as 
to  resist  combustion. 

income  (in'kum),  re.  [<  ME.  income  = D.  in- 
Tcomen  = Gr.  einlcornmen  (in  sense  6)  = Icel.  inn- 
Tcvatna,  income ; cf . I),  inlcomst  = Dau.  indkomst 
= Sw.  inlcomst  (in  sense  6) ; as  in-1  + come.]  If. 
A coming  in ; arrival ; entrance ; introduction. 
Bot  Kayous  at  the  income  was  kepyd  unfayre. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2171. 
At  mine  income  I lowted  low. 

Brant,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  i.  6. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing. 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  334. 
2.  A new-comer  or  arrival ; an  incomer.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

An  Income,  incola,  aduena. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 
The  new  year  comes ; then  stir  the  tipple ; . . . 

Lat’s  try  this  income , how  he  stands, 

An’  eik  us  sib  by  shakin’  hands.  Tarras , Poems,  p.  14. 

3t.  An  entrance-fee. 


He,  at  his  first  incomming,  charg’d  his  spere 
At  him  that  first  appeared  in  his  sight. 

Spenser.  1.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  40. 

2.  That  which  comes  in;  income;  gain;  source 
of  revenue. 

Many  incomings  are  subj  ect  to  great  fluctuations.  Toolce. 

incoming  (in'kum//ing),  a.  [<  in-1  -I-  coming, 
ppr.  of  come,  ».]  1 . Coming  in  as  an  occupant, 
office-holder,  or  the  like : as,  an  incoming  ten- 
ant; the  incoming  administration. — 2.  Coming 
in  as  the  produce  of  labor,  property,  or  busi- 
ness; accruing. 

It  is  . . . the  first  and  fundamental  interest  of  the  la- 
bourer that  the  farmer  should  have  a full  incoming  profit 
on  the  product  of  his  labour.  Burke,  On  Scarcity, 

3.  Ensuing:  as,  the  incoming  week.  [Scotch.] 
incomityt  (in-kom'i-ti),  n.  [<  in-s  4-  comity.] 

Lack  of  comity;  incivility.  Coles,  1717. 
in  commendam.  See  commendam. 
incommensurability  (in-ko-men"gu-ra-bil'[-ti), 
n.  [=  r .in commensurabiliie  — Sp.inconmensura- 
bilidad  = Pg.  incommensurdbilidade  = It.  incom- 
mensurabilila,  < incommensurable:  see  -bility.] 
The  property  of  being  incommensurable. 


or  trouble;  disturb  or  molest;  worry;  put  out: 
as,  visits  of  strangers  at  unseasonable  hours 
incommode  a family. 

I descended  more  conveniently,  tho’  not  without  being 
much  incommoded  by  the  sand  which  falls  down  from  the 
top.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  53. 

’Tis  scarce  credible  that  the  mind  of  so  wise  a man  as 
my  father  was  could  he  so  much  incommoded  with  so  small 
a matter.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  25. 

# =Syn.  To  discommode,  annoy,  try. 

incommodet  (in-kq-mod'),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  in- 
commode = Sp.  incomodo  = Pg.  incommodo  = It. 
incomodo , incommodo , < L.  incommodus , incon- 
venient, < in-  priv.  + commodus , convenient: 
see  commode.']  I.  a.  Troublesome ; inconve- 
nient. 

To  be  obliging  to  that  Excess  as  you  are  ...  is  a dan- 
gerous Quality,  and  may  be  very  incommode  to  you. 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a Wood,  Ded. 

II.  n.  Something  troublesome  or  inconve- 
nient. 

Praying  you  effectually  to  follow  the  same,  always  fore- 
seeing that  the  number  be  not  too  great,  in  avoiding 
sundry  incommodes  and  inconveniences  that  might  follow 
thereof.  Quoted  in  Slrype’s  Memorials,  an.  1518. 


Though  he  [a  farmer]  pay  neuer  so  great  an  annuall  rent,  Aristotle  mentions  the  incommensurability  of  the  diag- 

yet  must  he  pay  at  his  entrance  a fine,  or  (as  they  call  it)  onal  of  a square  to  its  side,  and  gives  a hint  of  the  manner 
an  income  of  ten  pound,  twenty  pound,  . . . whereas  in  in  waica  ^ was  demonstrated. 

truth  the  purchase  thereof  is  hardly  worth  so  much.  ★ Iieid,  Intellectual  Powers,  vi.  7. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (1583),  ii.  29.  incommensurable  (in-kq-men'su-ra-bl),  a.  and 


4.  A coming  in  as  by  influx  or  inspiration; 
hence,  an  inspired  quality  or  characteristic,  as 
courage  or  zeal;  an  inflowing  principle.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

Whose  presence  seemed  the  sweet  income 
And  womanly  atmosphere  of  home. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

5.  A disease  or  ailment  coming  without  known 
or  apparent  cause,  as  distinguished  from  one  in- 
duced by  accident  or  contagion.  See  ancome , 
oncome.  [Scotch.] 

She  had  got  an  income  in  the  right  arm,  and  coudna  spin. 

Galt,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  III.  191. 

Maister  John,  this  is  the  mistress ; she’s  got  a trouble  in 
her  breast — some  kind  o’  an  income,  we’re  thinkin’. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends. 
0.  That  which  comes  in  to  a person  as  payment 
for  labor  or  services  rendered  in  some  office, 
or  as  gain  from  lands,  business,  the  investment 
of  capital,  etc. ; receipts  or  emoluments  regular- 
ly accruing,  either  in  a given  time,  or,  when  un- 
qualified, annually;  the  annual  receipts  of  a 
person  or  a corporation ; revenue : as,  an  income 
of  five  thousand  dollars;  his  income  has  been 
much  reduced;  the  income  from  the  business  is 
small.— income  bonds.  See  &ondU— Income  tax,  a tax . 


n.  [=  F.  incommensurable  = Sp.  inconmensu- 
rable  = Pg.  incommensuravel  = It.  incommensu- 
rabile;  as  in-3  + commensurable.]  I.  a.  Not 
commensurable ; having  no  common  measure : 
thus,  two  quantities  are  incommensurable  when 
no  third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  ali- 
quot part  of  both ; in  aritli .,  having  no  common 
divisor  except  unity.  See  commensurable. 

All  primes  together  are  generally  called  (by  arithmeti- 
cians) numbers  incommensurable,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  as  numbers  not  able  to  be  measured  together  by  any 
one  number;  for  although  all  true  numbers  universally 
are  measurable  together  by  an  unit,  yet  sith  unitie  caus- 
eth  no  alteration,  neyther  by  division  nor  yet  by  multipli- 
cation, hut  the  numbers  measured  or  multiplied  by  it  al- 
wayes  retume  immutably  the  selfe  same  both  for  quotient 
and  product  that  they  themselves  were  before,  therefore 
they  are  named  numbers  incommensurable. 

T.  Hill,  Arithmetick  (1600),  xi. 
Incommensurable  in  power,  having  incommensurable 
squares.  Euclid,  x.,  def.  2. 

ii.  n.  One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which 
have  no  common  measure, 
incommensurableness  (in-ko-men'  gu-ra-bl- 
nes),  n.  Incommensurability.' 
incommensurably  (in-ko-men'su-ra-bli),  adv. 


In  an  incommensurable  manner. 

levied  in  some  countries  and  states  on  incomes  ai)ovo  a incommensurate  (in-ko-men /gu- rat),  a.  [G 
specified  limit.  From  1861  to  1872  an  income  tax  was  levied  in-^  + commensurate.]  1.  Not  commensurate ; 
by  the  United  States  government.  As  arranged  in  1862,  nofc  admitting  of  a common  measure.— 2.  Not 
incomes  under  $o, 000  were  taxed  5 per  cent,  (with  exemp-  « , ° , , , , 

tion  of  $600  and  paid  house-rent),  incomes  of  over  $5,ooo  efluai  measure  or  extent ; not  adequate : as, 
and  not  over  $10,000  were  taxed  7£  per  cent.,  and  those  means  incommensurate  to  our  wants, 
over  $10,000  were  taxed  10  per  cent,  without  exemption.  inCOHimenSUrately  ( in-ko-men' su-rat-li),  adv. 
There  were  various  modifications  ; the  exemption  limit  XT0f  Pfmai  ()V  men  euro  or  iVrnn'nrrion 
was  raised  in  1865  to  $1,000,  and  in  1870  to  $2,000.  In  Great . 0t  m eclnai  or.  aue  measure  oi  proportion. 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  tax  is  assessed  at  a rate  per  pound  inCQIHin6IXSUrateil6SS  (in-ko-men  SU-l*at-nes), 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  Parliament.  Since  1877  there  n.  The  state  of  being  incommensurate, 
is  an  abatement  of  £120  and  since  1894  of  *160  on  incomes  i|lCOmmisCible  (in-ko-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  It.  in- 
under  £400,  and  special  exemptions  have  been  made  / tt  a„ „•  7. ,•  h „ A , 

for  incomes  from  £400  to  £700,  while  incomes  under  £160  MmmiSCltnle.  < LL.  lUCOmmiSClblllS , that  may  not 
are  not  now  charged.  The  Finance  Act  of  1909-10  raised  be  mixed,  \ L.  ill-  priv.  *+*  LL.  COmmisdbiUs, 
the  rate  upon  unearned  incomes,  and  placed  a super-tax  that  may  be  mixed,  < L.  commiscere,  mix:  see 

pencc^n^every’pound  th’o“e  ta’xof  TplrUlt  Incapable  of  being  commixed  or  com- 

on  the  amount  of  income  over  and  above  $4,000  was  mingled,  that  cannot  be  mixed  or  combined, 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1894  as  part  of  the  (Wilson)  tariff  Coles , 1717. 

Qi<t  to  Ka  lairiod  from  To  lino  lot-  1 QOQ  until  Innnntirrlct  - — * 1 ■ 1 *1  ft—  \ ^ ^ 3 — |— 

unmixed. 

tax  and  that  the  act  imposing  it  was  repugnant  to  the  In  what  parity  and  incommixture  the  language  of  that 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  concerning  such  taxes,  people  stood,  which  were  casually  discovered  in  the  heart 
The  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (accepted  of  Spain,  between  the  mountains  of  Castile, ...  we  have 
by  three  fourths  of  the  States  in  1913)  provides  that  “Con-  not  met  with  a good  account. 

gress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  viii. 

from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  /•_  i,  /-  + r/ t ■ 

among  the  several  States  and  without  regard  to  any  cen-  incommodatet  (in-kora  o-dat),  V.  t.  [\  Li.vncom- 
sus  or  enumeration.”  = Syn.  Income,  Revenue,  Value , modatus , pp.  of  incommodare , inconvenience: 


Profit.  Revenue  is  the  income  of  a government  or  state,  gee  incommode. 
without  reference  to  expenditures;  profit  is  the  gain  made  niode 
upon  any  business  or  investment  when  both  the  receipts 
and  the  expenditures  are  taken  into  account.  Property  The  soul  is  . . . 
may  have  value  and  yield  neither  income  nor  profit.  abated  instrument. 


Cf.  accommodate.]  To  incom- 

incommodated  with  a troubled  and 
Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  85. 


incomer  (hUkunUer),  n.  1.  One  who  comes  in;  incommodatet,  a.  [<  L.  incommodatus,  pp.:  see 
a new-comer;  an  immigrant.  the  verb.]  Uncomfortable. 

This  body  was  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  incomers  The  scurvy  and  other  diseases,  which  this  long  voyage 
from  the  north.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  372.  and  their  incommodate  condition  had  brought  upon  them. 

2r\  x,  • o , , N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  50. 

. One  who  comes  m place  of  another ; a sue-  . , ,.  . ’ _ * _ f 

cessor:  used  of  tenants,  occupants,  office-hold-  lncommodation  (in-kom-9-da  shon),  n.  [<  in- 
ers,  etc.,  and  opposed  to  outgoer. — 3.  One  resi-  c°VVM>oaate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  incommoding, 
dent  in  a place,  but  not  a native;  one  who  or  v1®.  sta-te  of  being  mcommodated  or  mcom- 
enters  a company,  society,  or  community.  .mocle(i* 

[Scotch.] — 4.  In  shooting , a bird  which  flies  incommode  (ln-ko-mod  ),v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
toward  the  sportsman.  commoded , ppr.  incommoding.  [<  F.  incommo- 

r n /r  x t / • i i_  • der  = Sp.  incomodar  = Pg.  incommodar  = It. 

incoming  (m  um  mg),  w.  [<  in-  + coming , incomodar e,  <L.  incommodare,  inconvenience,  < 
verbal  n.  of  come,  t\]  1.  The  act  of  coming  in,  incommodus , inconvenient:  see  incommode,  a., 
entering,  or  arriving.  and  cf  com^odej  To  subject  to  inconvenience 


incommodementf  (in-ko-mod'ment),  n.  [<  in- 
commode + -ment.]  The  act  of  incommoding, 
or  the  state  of  being  incommoded;  inconve- 
# nience.  Clieyne , English  Malady  (1733),  p.  315. 
incommodious  (in-ko-mo' di-us),  a.  [<  in -3  + 
commodious , after  L.  incommodus , inconvenient: 
see  incommode,  a.]  Not  commodious;  incon- 
venient ; tending  to  incommode ; not  affording 
ease  or  advantage ; giving  trouble ; annoying. 

I may  safely  say  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our  grandees 
is  just  like  a traine,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  hut  horribly 
cumbersome  and  incommodious.  Cowley,  Greatness. 

incommodiously  (in-ko-mo'di-us-li),  adv.  In 
an  incommodious  manner;  inconveniently;  un- 
suitably. 

incommodiousness  (in-ko-mo'di-ns-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  incommodi- 
ous; inconvenience;  unsuitableness, 
incommodity  (in-ko-mod'i-ti),  n.)  pi.  incom- 
modities (-tiz).  [<  F.  incommodite  = Pr.  incom- 
moditat , cncommoditat  = Sp.  incomodidad  = Pg. 
incommodidade  = It.  incomodita,  < L.  incomrnodi- 
ta(t-)s , inconvenience,  < incommodus , inconve- 
nient: see  incommode,  a.]  If.  Inconvenience; 
trouble;  disadvantage. 

Verily  she  [Nature]  commandeth  thee  to  use  diligent  cir- 
cumspection, that  thou  do  not  seek  for  thine  own  com- 
modity that  which  may  procure  others  incommodity. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 

2.  That  which  is  incommodious  or  trouble- 
some; anything  that  incommodes  or  causes 
loss;  an  inconvenience ; a trouble. 

For  fear  that  either  scarceness  of  victuals,  or  some  other 
like  incommodity,  should  chance. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  1. 

There  came  into  iEgypt  a notable  Oratour,  whose  name 
was  Hegesias,  who  inueyed  . . . much  against  the  inco- 
modities  of  this  transitory  life. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie.  p.  118. 

The  . . . voyage  . . . has  burdened  him  with  a bulk  of 
incommodities  such  as  nobody  will  care  to  rid  him  of. 

Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  Int. 

incommunicability  (m-ko-mu//ni-ka-bil,i-ti),  re. 
[=  Sp.  incomunicabilklad  = Pg.  incommunica- 
bilulade ; < incommunicable : see  -bility.]  The 
quality  of  being  incommunicable,  or  incapable 
of  being  imparted  to  another, 
incommunicable  (in-ko-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a.  [=  E. 
incommunicable  = Sp.  incomunicable  = Pg.  in- 
communicavel  = It.  incomunicabile,  < LL.  in- 
communicabilis ,<  L.  ire- priv.  + *communicabilis, 
communicable : see  communicable.]  Not  com- 
municable ; incapable  of  being  communicated, 
told,  or  imparted  to  others. 

Hee,  contrary  to  what  is  heer  profess’d,  would  have  his 
conscience  not  an  incommunicable  but  a universal  con- 
science, the  whole  Kingdoms  conscience. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

mcommunicableness  (in-kq-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes), 
n.  In  communicability. 

As  by  honouring  him  we  acknowledge  him  God,  so  by 
the  incommwnieableness  of  honour  we  acknowledge  him 
one  God.  J.  Mede , Apostasy  of  Latter  Times,  p.  93. 

incommunicably  (in-ko-mu'ni-ka-bli),  adv. 
In  a manner  not  to  be  communicated  or  im- 
parted. 

To  annihilate  is,  both  in  reason  and  by  the  consent  of 
divines,  as  incommunicably  the  effect  of  a power  divine 
and  above  nature  as  is  creation  itself.  Halcewill,  Apology. 

incommunicatedt  (in-ko-mu'ni-ka-ted),  a.  [< 
in-3  -f  communicated.]  Not  communicated  or 
imparted. 

Excellences,  so  far  as  we  know,  incommunicated  to  any 
creature.  Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 


incommunicating 

incommnnicatingt  (m-ko-mu'ni-ka-ting),  a. 
[<  in-3  + communicating.']  Not  communicating ; 
having  no  communion  or  intercourse.  Sir  Si. 
Hale. 

incommunicative  (in-ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv),  a.  [= 

Pg.  incommunicative ; <.'in-3  + communicative.] 
Not  disposed  to  impart  to  others,  as  informa- 
tion or  ideas ; reserved ; uncommunicative. 

Her  chill,  repellent  outBide — her  diffident  mien  and  in- 
communicative habits.  Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xxi. 

incommunicatively  (in  - ko  -mu'ni  - ka  - tiv  -li), 
adv.  In  an  incommunicative  manner, 
incommunicativeness  (in  - kg  -mu'ni  - ka  - tiv- 
nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  incommunicative. 

The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  this  agree- 
ing spirit  cf  incommwnicativeness. 

Lamb,  Quakers'  Meeting. 

incommutability  (in-kg-mu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

Sp.  inconmutabilidad  = Pg.  ihcommutabilidade 
= It.  incommu toMlita ; as  incommutable  + -ity : 
see  -bility.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
incommutable. 

This  order,  by  its  own  incommutability , keeps  all  things 
mutable  within  their  several  ranks  and  conditions,  which 
otherwise  would  run  into  confusion. 

Boethius  (tarns.,  Oxf.,  1674),  p.  187. 

incommutable  (in-ko-mu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
commutable, OF.  incommuable  = Sp.  inconmuta- 
ble  = It.  incommutabile,  < L.  incommutabilis,  un- 
changeable, < in-  priv.  + conmutabilis,  change- 
able : see  commutable.]  Not  commutable  ; in- 
capable of  being  commuted  or  exchanged  with 
another. 

incommutableness  (m-ko-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
Incommutability. 

incommutably  (in-ko-mu'ta-bli),  adv.  With- 
out reciprocal  change. 

incompact  (in-kqm-pakt'),  a.  [=  OF.  incom- 
pact; as  in-3  +" compact1.]  Not  compact;  of 
loose  consistence  as  to  parts  or  texture;  not 
solid.  Coles,  1717. 

incompacted  (in-kqm-pak'ted),  a.  Same  as  in- 
compact. Boyle,  Works,  I.  546. 
incomparability  (in-kom//pa-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 
Pg.  incomparabitidade  ; as  incomparable  + -ity : 
see -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  incompara- 
ble or  not  admitting  comparison;  especially, 
unapproached  excellence. 

The  absolute  incomparability  of  work  done  [in  astron- 
omy] with  the  costliness  and  variety  of  the  instrumental 
outfit.  Science,  III.  629. 

incomparable  (in-kom'pa-ra-bl),  a.  and  n. 
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incompassionateness  (in  - kom  - pash ' on  - at  - 

nes),  n.  Lack  of  compassion  or  pity.  Gran- 
ger, Com.  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  94. 

incompatibility  (in-kom-pat-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [For- 
merly also  incompetibility ; = F.  incompatibilite 
==  Sp.  incompatibilidad  = Pg.  incomp atibilidade 
= It.  incompatibilita  ; as  incompatible  + -ity: 
see  - bility .]  The  quality  or  condition  of  be- 
ing incompatible;  incongruity;  irreconcilable- 
ness. 

Whoever,  therefore,  believes,  as  we  do  most  firmly  be- 
lieve, in  the  goodness  of  God,  must  believe  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil. 

Macaulay , Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

incompatible  (in-kom-pat'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  incompatible ; = F.  incompatible  = 
Sp.  incompatible  = Pg.  incompativel  = It.  incom- 
patible; as  in-%  + compatible.']  I.  a.  1.  Not 
compatible ; incapable  of  harmonizing  or  agree- 
ing; mutually  repelling;  incongruous. 

You  are  incompatible  to  live  withal. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels, 


v.  2. 

Now  the  necessary  mansions  of  our  restored  selves  are 
those  two  contrary  and  incompatible  places  we  call  heaven 
and  hell.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  49. 

The  critical  faculty  is  not  of  itself  incompatible  with  ima- 
ginative and  creative  power.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  99. 

Black  and  white  are  not  incompatible  save  as  attributes 
of  the  same  thing.  J.  Ward , Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  62. 

Specifically — 2.  That  cannot  coexist  or  be  con- 
joined, as  mutually  repellent  substances,  or  in- 
gredients in  a medicine  which  react  on  each 
other,  causing  precipitation  or  serious  change 
of  composition,  or  remedies  which  have  oppo- 
site medicinal  properties.  Such  substances  are 
distinctively  called  incompatibles.  = Syn.  Incom- 
patible, lnco7isistent,  Incongruous,  unsuitable,  discordant, 
irreconcilable.  Dieompatible  has  reference  to  action  or  ac- 
tive qualities : as,  incompatible  medicines;  those  who  are 
of  incompatible  temper  cannot  well  cooperate.  Inconsis- 
tent implies  a standard,  as  of  truth,  right,  or  fitness : as, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  one’s  duty  or  profession.  Dicongru- 
ity  is  a want  of  suitableness,  matching,  or  agreement,  pro- 
ducing surprise,  annoyance,  or  a sense  of  the  absurd:  as, 
incongruous  colors ; he  had  gathered  a party  of  the  most 
incongruous  people.  Drunkenness  is  incompatible  with 
efficiency  in  an  official,  inconsistent  with  his  manifest  duty 
and  perhaps  his  pledges,  and  incongruous  with  the  dignity 
of  his  place.  Inconsistent  has  somewhat  wider  uses : as, 
a man,  or  his  course,  or  his  statements,  may  be  quite  in- 
consistent, one  part  of  his  course  or  one  statement  furnish- 
ing a standard  by  which  judgment  is  formed. 

ii.  ii.  pi.  Persons  or  things  that  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  See  I.,  2. 
incompatibleness  (in-kom-pat'i-bl-nes),  n.  In- 


ME.  incomparable,  < OF.  (also  F.)  incomparable  compatibility. 

= Sp.  incomparable  = Pg.  incomparavel  = It.  in-  incompatibly  (in-kgm-pat'i-bli),  adv.  In  an 
co  mparabile,  \ L.  incomparabilis,  that  cannot  he  incompatible  manner;  inconsistently;  in  eon- 
equaled,  < in-  priv.  + comparabitis,  that  can  be  gruously. 

equaled:  see  comparable.]  I.  a.  Not  compar-  incompetence  (in-kom'pe-tens),  n.  [=  F.  in- 


able  ; admitting  of  no  comparison ; especially, 
without  a match,  rival,  or  peer;  unequaled; 
transcendent. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

He  was  of  incomparable  parts  and  great  learning. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  16, 1651. 

They  are  incomparable  models  for  military  despatches. 

Macaulay,  History. 
=Syn.  Matchless,  peerless,  unrivaled,  unparalleled,  non- 
pareil. 

II.  n.  In  ornith.,  the  painted  finch,  Cyanospiza 
or  Passerina  ciris,  more  commonly  called  non- 
pareil. 

incomparableness  (in-kom'pa-ra-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  incomparable ; incom- 
parability;  excellence  beyond  comparison, 
incomparably  (in-kom'pa-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an 
incomparable  manner ; beyond  comparison, 
incomparedt,  a.  [<  in-3  + compared,  pp.  of 
compare1,  v.]  Not  matched;  peerless. 


competence  = Sp.  Pg.  incompetencia  = It.  incom- 
petenza;  as  incompetent)  + -ce.]  Same  as  in- 
competency. 

incompetency  (in-kom'pe-ten-si),  n.  [As  in- 
competence: see  -cy.]  1.  The  character  or  con- 
dition of  being  incompetent;  lack  of  compe- 
tence ; inability,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual; disqualification;  incapacity;  inade- 
quacy. 

Our  not  being  able  to  discern  the  motion  of  a shadow  of 
a dial-plate  . . . ought  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  incom- 
petency of  our  eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of  natural 
[heavenly]  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  447. 

Alleged  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  been 
the  reason  assigned  for  all  state-interferences  whatever. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  367. 

2.  In  law,  lack  of  qualification  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a legal  act,  or  to  serve  a legal  purpose, 
as  incapacity  for  acting  in  court  as  judge,  juror, 
or  witness,  from  personal  interest,  lack  of  juris- 
t-diction, or  other  special  or  legal  unfitness. 


That  Mantuane  Poetes  ineompared  spirit.  incompetent  (in-kom'pe-tent),  a.  f=  F.  in- 

-■  > Sir  F.  Walsingham.  nnmnfLmt  = o'  . p„  inmmn  ' 


Spenser,  To  £ 

incompasst,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  encom- 
pass. 

incompassiont  (in-kom-pash'gn),  n.  [=  It.  in- 

compassione ; as  in-3  + compassion.]  Lack  of 
compassion  or  pity. 

We  are  full  of  incompassion;  we  have  little  fellow-feel- 
ing of  their  griefs.  Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons  (1681),  p.  148. 

incompassionate  (m-kqm-pash'qn-at),  a.  [< 
in-3  + compassionate.]  Not  compassionate; 
void  of  compassion  or  pity;  destitute  of  ten- 
derness. Sherburne,  Poems,  Lydia  (1651). 
incompassionately  (in-kgm-pask'on-at-li),  adv. 
In  an  incompassionate  manner;  without  pity 
or  tenderness. 

Plead  not,  fair  creature,  without  sense  of  pity, 

So  incompassionately , ’gainst  a service 
In  nothing  faulty  more  than  pure  obedience. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii  4. 


competent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incompetents , < LL.  in 
competen(t-)s,  insufficient,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  com- 
petences, sufficient:  see  competent.]  1.  Not 
competent;  wanting  ability  or  qualification; 
unable ; incapable ; inadequate. 

Some  men  were  ambitious,  and  by  incompetent  means 
would  make  their  brethren  to  be  their  servants. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  11,  Pref. 

Incompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore  a commission  which 
gave  him  military  rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

2.  In  law,  not  competent ; not  qualified ; in- 
capacitated. In  the  law  of  evidence  incompetent  is 
most  appropriately  used  of  evidence  not  fit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  oifered.  Irrelevant  indicates  that  kind  of 
incompetence  which  results  from  having  no  just  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Inadmissible  indicates  that  form  of  in- 
competence which  results  from  there  being  no  suitable  al- 
legation in  the  pleading  to  justify  admission.  See  incapa- 
city, 2. 


incomportable 

In  matters  which  the  royal  tribunal  was  incompetent  to 
decide,  a right  of  appeal  under  royal  licence  was  recog- 
nised. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 403. 

= Syn.  Insufficient,  unfit,  disqualified, 
incompetently  (in-kom'pe-tent-li),  adv.  In 
an  incompetent  manner ; insufficiently ; inade- 
quately. 

incompetibilityt,  incompetiblet.  Obsolete 
forms  of  incompatibility,  incompatible.  Sir  M. 
Hale;  Hilton;  Hammond. 

Incompletse  (in-kom-ple'te),  n.pl.  [NL.  (J.  G. 
Gmelin,  1768),  so  called  as  lacking  a corolla, 
fern.  pi.  of  LL.  incompletus,  incomplete.]  A 
division  of  plants  embracing  the  Apetalce.  As 
used  by  Batsch,  it  included  the  Ame7itacece,  Agrostales, 
and  Spadicales ; as  used  by  Reichenbach,  the  Amentacea 
Urticacece,  etc.  The  name  is  now  sometimes  used  for  the 
Apetalce. 

incomplete  (in-kom-plet'),  a.  [=  F.  incom - 
plet  = Sp.  Pg.  incomplete  = It.  incompiuto,  in- 
complete, < LL.  incompletus,  incomplete,  < L. 
in-  priv.  + completes,  complete : see  complete.] 
Not  complete;  not  fully  finished  or  developed; 
lacking  some  part  or  particular ; defective ; im- 
perfect. 

When  I consider  that  I doubt,  in  other  words  that  I 
am  an  incomplete  and  dependent  being,  the  idea  of  a com- 
plete and  independent  being,  that  is  to  say  of  God,  occurs 
to  my  mind  with  . . . much  clearness  and  distinctness. 

Descartes,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iv. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  vibrations  of  particles  will  be  in- 
complete until  the  vibration  is  known  from  the  extreme 
violet  (invisible)  to  the  extreme  red  (invisible). 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  144. 
Incomplete  equation.  See  equation.— Incomplete  es- 
tates. See  estate,  5 (6).—  Incomplete  flower,  a flower 
wanting  some  essential  component  part,  as  one  or  more  of 
the  four  kinds  of  organs  which  constitute  a complete  flow- 
er. Such  are  apetalous,  monoohlamydeous,  staminate, 
and  pistillate  flowers.— Incomplete  inference.  See  in- 
ference.—Incomplete  metamorphosis.  Same  as  im- 
perfect metainorphosis  (which  see,  under  imperfect). — In- 
complete Stop,  in  organ-building,  a stop  or  set  of  pipes 
which  contains  less  than  the  full  number  of  pipes ; a half- 
stop. 

incompleted  (in-kom-ple'ted),  a.  Uncompleted. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of  an  incompleted,  re- 
search, I may  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  results 
by  means  of  a diagram.  Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  415. 

incompletely  (in-kqm-plet'li),  adv.  In  in  an- 
complete  manner;  imperfectly, 
incompleteness  (in-kgm-plet'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  incomplete ;"  lack  of  some  part  or  par- 
ticular ; defect. 

Incompleteness  — want  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
— is  [the]  . . . too  common  fault  of  [Emerson’s  poems]. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  It.  W.  Emerson,  xiv. 
And  I smiled  to  think  God’s  greatness  flowed  around  our 
incompleteness. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Ithyme  of  the  Duchess  May,  Conclusion. 

incompletion  (in-kqm-ple'skon),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
completion.  Cf.  incomplete.]  Incompleteness ; 
the  state  of  being  unfinished. 

Independence  means  isolation  and  incompletion ; asso- 
ciation is  the  true  life.  The  Century,  XXVI.  828. 

I have  lost  the  dream  of  Doing, 

And  the  other  dream  of  Done,  . . . 

First  recoil  from  incompletion,  in  the  face  of  what  is  won. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lost  Bower. 

incomplex  (in-kom'pleks),  a.  [=  F.  incom- 
plexc  = Sp.  Pg.  incomplexo  = It.  incomplesso  ; 
as  in-3  + complex.]  Not  complex;  uncom- 
pounded; simple. 

The  ear  is  in  birds  the  most  simple  and  incomplex  of  any 
animal’s  ear.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  vii.  2,  note  4. 

incomplexly  (in-kom'pleks-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
complex manner ; without  complexity  or  con- 
fusion : as,  the  divine  mind  cognizes  incom- 
plexly those  things  that  in  their  own  nature 
are  complex. 

incompliablet  (in-kom-pli'a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
compilable.]  Not  disposed  to  comply.  Moun- 
tagu. 

incompliance  (in-kom-pli'ans),  n.  [<  incom- 
plian(t)  + -ce.]  The  quality  of  being  incom- 
pliant;  refusal  or  failure  to  comply;  an  unyield- 
ing or  unaccommodating  disposition. 

They  wrote  to  complain,  18  July,  adding  that  her  [Mary’s] 
incompliance  in  religion  gave  countenance  to  the  disturb* 
ances.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvi. 

incompliant  (in-kqm-pli'ant),  a.  [<  in-3  + com- 
pliant.] Not  compliant;  not  yielding  to  soli- 
citation ; not  disposed  to  comply.  Also  uncom- 
pliant. 


We  find  three  incompliant  prelates  more  this  year  un- 
der confinement  in  the  Tower : Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester; Heath,  of  Worcester ; and  Day,  of  Chichester. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1550. 

incompliantly  (in-kom-pli'ant-li),  adv.  In  an 
unaccommodating  or  unyielding  manner.  Also 
uncompliantly. 

incomportablet  (in-kgm-por'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp. 
incomportable  Pg.  incomporiavel  — It.  incom - 


incomportable  3042 

portabik,  incomportevolc ; as  in-3  + comporta-  incomprehensibly  (in-kom-pre-hen'si-bli),  adv. 
ble.]  intolerable;  unbearable.  In  an  incomprehensible  manner;  to  an  extent 

It  was  no  new  device  to  shove  men  out  of  their  places  or  a degree  which  is  incomprehensible, 
b^contrmng  ^omportaUe  tc upon  Thou  art  that  incomprehensibly  glorious  and  infinite 

' “’P  ' self- existing  Spirit,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  in  and  from 

mcomposeat  (m-kom-pozd'),  a.  [<  mi-3  + com-  whom  all  things  are.  Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Rapture. 

posed.]  Discomposed;  disordered;  disturbed,  incomprehension  (in-kom-pre-hen'shon), ».  [< 

fniterinc  ™~.i.  —a  > in-3  -j-  comprehension .]  Lack  of  eoinprehen- 

_ sion  or  understanding.  Bacon. 
incomprehensive  (in-kom-pi’e-hen'siv),  a.  [< 


With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed. 

Milton.  P.  L.,  11 


incomposedlyt  (in-kom-po'zed-li),  adv.  In  a 
. disorderly  or  discomposed  manner.  Bp.  Sail. 
incomposite  (in-kom-poz'it),  a.  [=  Sp.  incom- 
puesto  = Pg.  incomposto,  < L.  incompositus,  not 
well  put  together,  < in-  priv.  + compositus, 

put  together:  see  composite."]  Not  composite ; 

uncompounded;  simple — Incomposite  numbers,  incomnrehensivelv  fin-kom  nre  han'aL  in 
Same  as  prune  numbers.  S ee  prime.  J^wmuxeiieiibiveiv  (in  KOm  pie-nen  siv-li), 

incompossibility  (in-kom-pos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  Not  comprehensively;  to  a limited  ex- 

[=  Sp.  incompostiilidad  = Pg.  incompossibili-  " . . , , , 

dade  = It.  incompossibilitd : as  incompossible  + ^^oniprGIlGiisiveiiess  (m  - kom  - pre  - hen  siy- 
Hty:  see  -bility.]  The  state  or  condition  of  be-  ££s)>  n‘  "“W"  "f  l'»™ 


in- 3 + comprehensive .]  Not"  comprehensive 
not  including  or  comprising  enough;  unduly 
limited  or  restricted. 

A most  incomprehensive  and  inaccurate  title. 

T.  Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IV.  4. 


*uwD«aunvniuiiumuuuiue-  . <luality  of  being  inc’omprehen- 

ingincompossible;  iucapabilityof  coexistence;  ,.  , 

incompatibility.  [Bare.]  incompressibility  (m-kom-pres-i-bil  l-ti),  re. 

. However,  you  grant  there  is  not  an  incomvossibilitv  be-  incompfessibili- 


However,  you  grant  there  is  not  an  incompossibility  he- 
twixt  large  revenews  and  an  humble  sociablenesse ; yet 
you  say  it  is  rare.  Bp.  Hall , Def.  of  Humb.  Itemonst.,  § 13, 


i-  x “W.wv.vv ■ Olt-W  III J/ 1 tjdoiu  till— 

dade;  as  incompressible  4-  -4ty:  see  -bility.]  The 
quality  of  being  incompressible  or  of  resisting 
“ It  is  yet  unknown  to  men,”  Leibnitz  says  on  one  oc-  . compression, 
casion, ‘‘  what  is  the  reason  of  the  incompossibility  of  dif-  incompressible  (in-kom-pres'i-bl),  a.  f=  F. 
exisuU  to®eSther‘ie'  the  iFPr^rm&?™dU? 3£enl; thinJ’8  incompressible  -.  Pg.  incompressivel ; as  in-3  + 
. exlS“ng  toge.?1,er)- , K Caird’  fhlIoa'  °' Kant’  P-  83-  compressible .]  Not  compressible  ; incapable  of 
incompossible  (m-kom-pos  i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  being  reduced  in  volume  by  pressure. 
incompossible  = Sp.  incomposible  = Pg.  incom-  incompressibleness  (in-kom-pres'i-bl-nesh  re. 
possivel — It.  mcompossibile ; as  in-3  + compos-  Incompressibility. 

stile.]  Not  possible  to.be  or  to  be  true  toge-  incomputable  (in-kom-pu'ta-bl),  a.  IX  ML.  ra- 
ther; incapable  of  coexistence;  incompatible,  computabilis,  not  computable,  < L.  ire-  priv.  + 
(.Bare,]  computabilis, computable:  see  computable.]  Not 

Ambition  and  faith,  believing  God  and  seeking  of  our-  computable  ; incapable  of  being  computed  or 
selves,  are  incompetent,  and  totally  incompossible.  reckoned 

ifthc  h works  (ed.  1835),  1.167.  inconcealable  (in-kon-se'la-bl),  a.  [<  i«-3  + 

concealable.]  Not  to  be  concealed,  hidden,  or 


•I? 1 ■r.i  * • ^ vAioi/oimoo  yviiiuii  are  mcompos- 

sible — i.  e.  which  cannot  be  combined  without  opposition 
and  conflict—  . . . then  it  is  obvious  that  all  positive  ex- 
istence cannot  be  combined  in  God. 

E.  Caird , Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  84. 

incomprehenset  (in-kom-pre-hens'),  a.  [<  LL. 
incompreliensus,  not  comprehended,  < L.  in- 
priv.  + comprehensus,  pp.  of  comprehendere, 
comprehend:  see  comprehend.]  Not  compre- 
hended, or  incomprehensible. 

Thou  must  prove  immense, 
Incomprehence  in  virtue.  Marston , Sophonisba,  v.  2. 

incomprehensibility  (in-kom-pre-hen-si-bil'i- 
ti),  re.  [=  F.  incomprehensibility  = Sp.  incom- 
prensibilidad  = Pg.  incomprehensibilidade  = It. 
incomprensibilitd,  < Wb.incomprehensibiUta(t-)s, 
< L.  incomprehensibilis,  that  may  not  be  seized: 
see  incomprehensible.]  The  character  of  being 
incomprehensible,  in  either  sense  of  that  word. 

The  constant,  universal  sense  of  all  antiquity  unani- 
mously confessing  an  incomprehensibility  in  many  of  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  South,  Sermons,  III.  217. 

Incomprehensibility  implies  the  negation  of  any  limit  in 
substantial  presentiality  or  presence  (as  the  Schools  say) 
so  far  as  affects  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence  in  itself, 
as  well  as  all  things  real  and  possible.  The  incomprehen- 
sibility of  God  is  sometimes  expressed  by  this  formula, 
“God  is  in  all  and  beyond  all.”  . . . But  incomprehensi - 
bility  must  not  be  confused  with  ubiquity,  for  the  first  is 
essential  to  God,  the  latter  is  contingent  on  the  existence 
of  place : in  other  words,  on  creation. 

* Bp.  Forbes,  Explanation  of  the  JTieene  Creed,  p.  50. 

incomprehensible  (in-kom-pre-hen'si-bl),  a.  [< 
ME.  incomprehensibele,  < OF.  'incomprehensible, 
F . incomprehensible  = Pg.  incompreliensivel  = Sp. 
incomprensible  = It.  incomprensibile,  < L.  incom- 
prehensibilis, that  cannot  be  seized,  or  compre- 
hended, < in-  priv.  + comprehensibilis,  compre- 
hensible: see  comprehensible.]  1.  Not  to  be 
comprehended  or  comprised  within  limits;  il- 
limitable. 

Presence  everywhere  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite  and  in- 
comprehensible substance.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 66. 

The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible: 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible.  . . . Also  there  are 
not  three  incomprehensible!,  nor  three  uncreated : but  one 
uncreated,  and  one  incomprehensible.  Athanasian  Creed. 

2.  Not  to  be  comprehended  or  understood ; 
that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  mind.  That  is  in- 
comprehensible which  may  be  known  or  believed  as  a fact 
hut  of  which  the  mode  of  existence  or  of  operation  or  of 
coming  to  pass,  cannot  be  understood. 

Surely  Socrates  was  right  in  his  opinion,  that  philoso- 
phers  are  but  a soberer  sort  of  madmen,  busying  them- 
selves in  things  totally  incomprehensible,  or  which,  if  they 
could  be  comprehended,  would  be  found  not  worthy  the 
trouble  of  discovery.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  60. 

Strength  is  incomprehensible  by  weakness. 

Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  xi. 

incomprcliGnsiblGnGss  (in-kom-pre-hen'si-bl- 
nes),  n.  Incomprehensibility. 

The  distance,  obscurity,  incomprehensibleness  of  the  joys 
of  another  world.  Stilling  fleet,  Works,  IV.  iv. 


kept  secret;  unconcealable. 

The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves  . . . will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  10. 

inconcGivability  (in-kon-se-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F . inconcev ability  = It.  inconcepihilitd ; as  in- 
conceivable + -%.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
conceivable. 

That  inconceivability  is  the  criterion  of  necessity  is  mani- 
festly erroneous. 

Hamilton,  Note  to  Keid’s  Intellectual  Powers,  iv.  3. 

The  inconceivability  oi  its  negation  is  the  test  by  which 
we  ascertain  whether  a given  belief  invariably  exists  or  not. 

H.  Spencer,  Psychology  (1856),  § 7. 

The  history  of  science  teems  with  inconceivabilities 
which  have  been  conquered,  and  supposed  necessary 
truths  which  have  first  ceased  to  be  thought  necessary, 
then  to  he  thought  true,  and  have  finally  come  to  be 
deemed  impossible. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Examination  of  Hamilton,  ix. 
The  test  of  inconceivability,  the  unimaginableness  or 
incredibility  of  the  contradictory  opposite  of  a proposi- 
tion, regarded  as  the  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  or  uni- 
versal postulate.  This  test  had  long  been  used  and  known 
by  this  name,  but  had  been  discredited,  when  brought 
again  into  notice  by  the  advocacy  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  doctrine  is : first,  that  there  is  a fixed  set  of  first  prin- 
ciples ; second,  that  recognition  of  the  truth  of  these  is  at- 
tained by  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  that  if  one 
proposition  is  false  its  opposite  must  be  true ; and  third 
that  inconceivability  is  a guaranty  of  impossibility,  or  at 
least  of  a congenital  necessity  of  thought.  To  understand 
the  real  significance  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  conflicts  with  the  following  opinions,  more  or  less 
widely  held  : first,  that  there  is  no  fixed  set  of  first  truths, 
but  that  reason ers  must  under  different  circumstances 
set  out  with  different  assumptions ; second,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  mathematical  truth  is  a positive  perception  of 
relations,  and  not  a feeling  of  dilemma  or  powerlessness  ; 
third,  that  the  principle  of  excluded  middle  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  reasoning,  and  that  even  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  with  which  the  former  is  often  confounded, 
is  only  of  secondary  importance ; and  fourth,  that  incon- 
ceivability, as  ascertained  by  direct  trial,  is  exceedingly  de- 
ceptive evidence  that  a proposition  is  impossible  or  likely 
long  to  remain  incredible. 

inconceivable  (in-kqn-se'va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

concevable  = Sp.  inconcebibie  = Pg.  inconcebivel 
= It.  inconcepibile ; as  in-3  + conceivable.']  In- 
capable of  being  conceived,  or  realized  in  the 
imagination;  incredible;  inexplicable.  An  ex- 
pression which  conveys  no  conception  whatever,  but  is 
mere  gibberish,  is  not  called  inconceivable,  but  unintelligi- 
ble. The  word  inconceivable  (see  also  unconceivable)  is  used 
in  the  following  senses  in  philosophy:  (a)  Involving  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  such  as  the  idea  of  a non-existent 
being. 

The  school  philosophers,  ...  to  solve  the  more  mys- 
terious phaenomena  of  nature,  nay  and  most  of  the  familiar 
ones  too,  they  scruple  not  to  . . . have  recourse  to  agents 
that  are  not  only  invisible  but  inconceivable,  at  least  to 
men  that  cannot  admit  any  save  rational  and  consistent 
notions.  Boyle,  Atmospheres  of  Consistent  Bodies. 

A necessary  truth  ...  is  a truth  ...  the  opposite  of 
which  is  inconceivable,  contradictory,  nonsensical,  impos- 
sible ; more  shortly,  it  is  a truth  in  the  fixing  of  which 
nature  had  only  one  alternative.  . . . Nature  could  not 


inconcinnous 

have  fixed  that  two  straight  lines  should  . . . enclose  a 
space;  for  this  involves  a contradiction. 

Ferrier,  Institutes  of  Metaph.,  Int.,  § 27. 
(&)  Unacceptable  to  the  mind  because  involving  a viola- 
tion of  laws  believed  to  be  well  established  by  positive 
evidence,  as  a perpetual  motion. 

How  two  ethers  can  be  diffused  through  all  space,  one 
of  which  acts  upon  the  other,  and  by  consequence  is  re- 
acted upon,  without  retarding,  shattering,  dispersing  and 
confounding  one  another’s  motions,  is  inconceivable. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

A contradiction  is  inconceivable  only  when  all  experi- 
ence opposes  itself  to  the  formation  of  the  contradictory 
conception.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  xiiL 
The  mistaking  mere  effects  of  association  for  ultimate 
facts,  the  negative  of  which  is  really,  and  not  apparently 
only,  inconceivable. 

Hodgson,  Phil,  of  Reflection,  II.  vi.  § 6. 

(c)  Unimaginable  by  man  on  account  of  an  inseparable 
association,  although  not  perhaps  involving  any  contra- 
diction nor  even  physically  impossible,  as  the  perception 
of  color  without  extension.  [This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Herbert  Spencer  professes  to  use  the  word  exclusively.] 

For  my  part,  I see  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  frame  the  idea  of  a body  extended  and  moved,  but  I 
must  withal  give  it  some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality 
which  is  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  In 
short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  abstracted  from  all 
other  qualities,  are  inconceivable. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  i.  § 10. 
A mere  hypothesis  . . . which,  even  as  a hypothesis,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable. 

Dr.  T.  Brown,  Phil,  of  the  Human  Mind,  xxx. 

(d)  Unimaginable  to  a particular  person  from  novelty,  as 
the  idea  that  parallel  straight  lines  meet  at  infinity. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  A should  move  until  B hath 
left  its  place.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  vi. 

We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to 
exist,  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first  Being ; but  to  give 
beginning  and  being  to  a spirit  would  be  found  a more 
inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  x.  § 18. 

(e)  Capable  of  being  conceived  only  by  a negative  or  rela- 
tive notion,  such  as  the  idea  of  infinity. 

. We  cannot  think  a quality  existing  absolutely,  in  or  of 
itself.  We  are  constrained  to  think  it  as  inhering  in 
some  basis,  substratum,  hypostasis,  or  substance ; but 
this  substance  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  except  nega- 
tively—that  is,  as  the  unapparent,  the  inconceivable  cor- 
relative of  certain  appearing  qualities. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  App.  I.  (A). 
(/)  Incredible  ; not  to  be  imagined  as  believed  in  by  any 
man,  as  the  supposition  of  an  event  undetermined  by  a 
cause.  [This  is  the  meaning  which  J.  S.  Mill  undertakes 
to  show  is  really  attached  to  the  word  by  Spencer.] 

Things  are  often  said  to  be  inconceivable  which  the  mind 
is  under  no  incapacity  of  representing  to  itself  in  an  im- 
age. It  is  often  said  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  as 
possible  that  which,  in  itself,  we  are  perfectly  well  able 
to  conceive : we  are  able,  it  is  admitted,  to  conceive  an 
imaginary  object,  but  unable  to  conceive  it  realized.  This 
extends  the  term  inconceivable  to  every  combination  of 
facts  which  to  the  mind  simply  contemplating  it  appears 
incredible.  [Foot-note.  — I do  not  mean  what  is  really  in- 
credible.] J.  S.  Mill,  Examination  of  Hamilton,  vi. 

inconcGivablGnGSS  (in-kon-se'va-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inconceivable. 

An  alleged  fact  is  not  therefore  impossible  because  it  is 
inconceivable,  for  the  incompatible  notions  in  which  con- 
sists its  irwonceivableness  need  not  each  of  them  really 
belong  to  it  in  that  fulness  which  involves  their  being  in- 
compatible with  each  other. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  49. 

inconceivably  (in-kon-se'va-bli),  adv . In  an 
inconceivable  manner;  beyond  the  power  of 
conception. 

Without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceivably  in  empti- 
ness and  darkness.  Johnson,  Vision  of  Theodore. 

So  inconceivably  minute  a quantity  as  the  one  twenty- 
millionth  of  a grain.  Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  272. 

inconceptiblet  (in-kon-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  in- 
conceptible;  as  in-3  + conceptible.]  Inconceiv- 
able. 

It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath  stood 
the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption,  . . 
should  after  be  corrupted. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  86. 

inconcerningt  (in-kon-s6r'ning),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
concerning.]  Unimportant ; trivial. 

Trifling  and  inconcerning  matters.  Fuller. 

inconcinnt,  a-  [=  Sp.  inconcino  = It.  inconcinno , 

< L.  inconcinnus,  inelegant : see  inconcinnous.] 
Same  as  inconcinnous. 

Dissimilar  and  inconcinn  moleculae,  i.  e.  atoms  of  differ- 
ent magnitude  and  figures. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  16. 

.inconcinnity  (in-k on-sin 'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  incon- 
cinnita(t-)s,  inelegance,  < inconcinnus , inele- 
gant: see  inconcinnous.]  Lack  of  concinnity, 
congruousness,  or  proportion,  or  an  instance  of 
such  lack ; unsuitableness. 

Such  is  the  inconcinnity  and  insignificancy  of  Grotius’s 
interpreting  of  the  six  seals. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  184. 

inconcinnousf  (in-kon-sin'us),  a.  [Also  incon- 
cinn , q.  v. ; < L.  inconcinnus , inelegant,  < in- 
priv.  + concinnus , well-ordered,  elegant:  see 


inconcinnous 

concinnous.]  Unsuitable;  incongruous;  want- 
ing proportion ; discordant.  Craig. 
inconcludentt  (in-kon-klo'dent),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
concluant,  < L.  in-  priv.  + concluden(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  conchidere,  conclude : see  conclude .]  Not  con- 
clusive ; not  furnishing  adequate  grounds  for  a 
conclusion  or  inference. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves,  as  being  false, 
various,  contrariant,  single,  inooncludent. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

inconcludingt  (in-kon-klo'ding),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
concluding .]  Inconclusive.  Bp.  Pearson. 
inconclusion  (in-kon-klo'zhon),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
conclusion.']  Inconclusiveness.  [Bare.] 

It  was  a real  trouble  to  her  for  a time  that  Dr.  Morrell, 
after  admitting  the  force  of  her  reasons,  should  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  a comfortable  inconclusion  as  to  his  con- 
duct. Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xxx. 

inconclusive  (in-kqn-klo'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + con- 
clusive.] 1 . Not  conclusive  in  evidence  or  argu- 
ment ; not  leading  to  a determination  or  con- 
clusion; not  decisive  or  convincing;  indeter- 
minate. 

Preservation  of  hair  alone,  as  a trophy,  is  less  general ; 
doubtless  because  the  evidence  of  victory  which  it  yields 
is  inconclusive.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 352. 
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Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suiting  notes, 

And  quaver  unharmonious.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

His  actual  speeches  were  not  nearly  so  ineloquent,  in- 
condite, as  they  look.  Carlyle. 

inconditionalt  (in-kon-dish/on-al),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
conditional.]  Unconditional;  without  qualifi- 
cation or  limitation. 

From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a qualified  sense,  an  in- 
conditional and  absolute  verity  is  inferred. 

Sir  T.  Browns,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

inconditionatet  (in-kon-dish'on-at),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ conditionate.]  Unconditioned;  not  limited 
by  conditions ; absolute. 

Their  doctrine  who  ascribe  to  God,  in  relation  to  every 
man,  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  inconditionate  decree 
of  election,  or  reprobation.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  277. 

inconformt,  a.  [<  in-3  + conform,  a.]  Not  con- 
formed ; disagreeing  or  variant. 

A way  most  charitable,  most  comfortable,  and  no  way 
inconform  to  the  will  of  God  in  His  Word. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  291. 

inconformablet  (in-kon-for'ma-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ conformable.]  Unconformable. 

Two  lecturers  they  found  obstinately  inconformable  to 
Heylin,  Abp.  Laud  (1671),  p.  190. 


inconscious 

★ 

incongruous  (in-kong'gro-us),  a.  [=  F.  incon- 
gru  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incongruo , < L.  incongruust 
inconsistent,  < in-  priv.  + congruus , consistent : 
see  congruous.']  1.  Not  congruous;  incapable 
of  reciprocally  fitting  and  agreeing ; unsuited 
or  unsuitable ; inharmonious. 

As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incojigruous  kinds  who  never  met  before. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 178. 
Incongruous  mixtures  of  opinion.  Is.  Taylor. 

The  eastern  emperours  thought  it  not  incongruous  to 
choose  the  stones  for  their  sepulchre  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation.  Comber , Companion  to  the  Temple,  iv.  1. 

2.  Consisting  of  inappropriate  parts,  or  of  parts 
not  fitly  put  together ; disjointed : as,  an  incon- 
gruous story. 

The  result  was  an  incongruous  framework,  covered  with 
her  thronging,  suggestive  ideas. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  142. 
= Syn.  Inconsistent,  etc.  (see  incompatible),  unsuitable, 
unsuited,  unfit,  inappropriate,  ill-matched,  out  of  keep- 
ing. 

incongruously  (in-kong'gro-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
incongruous  manner;  unsuitably;  inappropri- 
ately; disjointedly. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence  he  drops  this  con- 
struction, and  passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personi- 
fication of  art.  H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xxiii. 

incongruousness  (in-kong'gro-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  incongruous,  inhar- 
monious, or  inappropriate. 

That  inequality  and  even  incongruousness  in  his  [Dry- 
den’s]  writing  which  makes  one  revise  his  judgment  at 
every  tenth  page.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  22. 

in-conic  (in'kon-ik),  n.  [<  in1  + conic .]  In 
math.,  an  inscribed  conic. 


the  king’s  directions. 

itL^encea^ri’the’case  ofClTed Indians ^rufAuatraliamfoLi  inconformityt  (in-kon-f6r'mi-ti),  n.  l<  in-3  + 
evidence  which  we  should  set  aside  as  inconclusive  if  we  conj 07  mity .]  Nonconformity ; incompliance, 
were  making  inquiries  about  Greeks  or  Germans.  We  have  thought  their  opinion  to  be  that  utter  incon- 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  252.  formity  with  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  an  extremity 
2.  Not  conclusive  in  action;  reaching  no  defi-  whereunto  we  should  be  drawn  for  a time, 
nite  conclusion  or  result ; producing  no  conclu-  # . 00  6r’  .cc  e8‘  ° 1 y" 

sive  effect;  ineffective;  inefficient:  as,  incon-  inconfusedf  (in-kon-fuzd'),  a.  [<  in-6  + con- 
clusive experiments.  fused.']  Not  confused;  distinct;  clear. 

Our  guide  was  picturesque,  but  the  most  helpless  and  So  that  all  the  curious  diversitie  of  articulate  sounds  of  # . , , , . r/  . Q , 

inconclusive  cicerone  I ever  knew.  the  volce  of  man, or  birds,  will  enter  into  a small  crany,  m-  mCOIHiecteat  (m-ko-nek  ted),  a.  [<  in-6  + COn- 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  p.  215.  confused.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 192.  nected.]  Unconnected. 

inconclusively  (in-kon-klo'siv-li),  adv . In  an  inconfusiont  (in-kqn-fu/zhon),  n.  [<  in-6  + 
inconclusive  manner!’  confusion .]  Freedom  from  confusion ; distinct- 

inconclusiveness  (in-kqn-klo'siv-nes),  n.  The  ness, 
condition  or  quality  of  being  inconclusive.  The  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  inconfusionm  species 

The  novelist  must  be  the  blindest  of  leaders  if  he  fail  visible, 
to  secure  temporary  adherents  to  his  conclusions  about  inCOnfutclblC 
life  and  death  and  immortality,  or  worshippers  for  the 
moment  of  his  unrecognized  inconclusiveness. 

The  Nation,  XL VII.  459. 


It  being  surely  more  reasonable  to  adapt  different  mea- 
sures to  different  subjects  than  to  treat  a number  of  in- 
connected  and  quite  different  subjects  in  the  same  mea- 
sure. Bp.  Hurd,  On  Epistolary  Writing. 


Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 225. 

(in-kon-fu'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-6  + 


inconcoctf  (in-kon-kokt'),  a.  [<  in -3  + concoct , 
a.]  Inconcocted. 

While  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered  is  too 
strong  for  the  efficient  that  should  convert  ...  it,  it  is 
(all  that  while)  crude  and  inconcoct. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 838. 

inconcoctedt  (in-kon-kok'ted),  a.  [<  in-6  + con- 
cocted.]  Not  concocted  or  fully  digested;  not 


inconnectiont,  inconnexiont  (in-ko-nek'shon), 
n.  [=  F.  inconnexion  = Sp.  inconexion  = Pg. 
inconnexdo;  as  in-6  + connection , connexion.] 
Lack  of  connection ; disconnection. 

Neither  need  wee  any  better  or  other  proofe  of  the  in- 
connexion  of  this  vow  with  holy  orders  than  that  of  their 
own  Dominicus  a Soto. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  i.  3. 


matured;  unconcocted, 

When  I was  a child,  and  had  my  organical  parts  less  ilLC011g6Ilicil  (in-kon-je'nial),  a. 
digested  and  inconcocted^^  _ ^ __  genial.]  Uncongenial.  Craig . 


confutable.]  Not  to  be  confuted  or  disproved, 
inconfutably  (in-kon-fu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
confutable  manner ; unanswerably.  Jer.  Tay- 
lor. 

incongealable  (in-kon-jeTa-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

congelable , < L.  incongelabilis , that  cannot  he  inconnexedf  (in-ko-nekst'),  a.  [<  LL.  incon- 
frozen,  < in-  priv.  + * congelabilis , that  can  be  nexus,  inconexus,  not  connected,  < L.  in-  priv. 
frozen:  see  congealable.]  Not  to  be  congealed  + connexus , conexus,  pp.  of  connectere,  conectere, 
or  frozen;  uncongealable.  connect.]  Lacking  connection ; disconnected. 

This  train  oil,  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  inCOIHiexedlyt  (in-ko-nek'sed-li),  adv.  Without 
and  being  incongealable  by  the  cold.  Boyle , Works,  II.  517.  connection  or  dependence  ; disconnectedly. 

[<  in-6  + con-  others  ascribe  hereto,  as  a cause,  what  perhaps  but  cas- 
ually or  inconnexedly  succeeds. 


Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  23.  incOXlgmef,  F.  incongm,  < L.  incongruilS , Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  9. 

inconcoctiont  (in-kon-kok'shon),  n.  [<  in-6  + inconsistent:  see  incongruous.]  Incongruous,  inconnexiont,  n._  See  inconnection, 
concoction .]  The  state  of  being  undigested;  To  allow  of  incongrue  speech,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  inconnu  (in-ko-nu.  ; F.  pron.  ah-ko-nii  ),  n.  [F., 


unripeness. 


Blundemlle. 


The  middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imperfect  incongruence  (in-kong'gro-ens),  n . [=  Sp.  Pg. 


bodies,  is  fitly  called  inquination,  or  inconcoction,  which 
is  a kind  of  putrefaction.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

inconcrete  (in-kon-kret'),  a.  [<  LL.  inconcre- 
tus , not  concrete,  bodily,  < L.  in-  priv.  + con- 
cretus,  concrete.]  Not  concrete;  abstract;  dis- 
crete. 

All  our  affirmations,  then,  are  only  inconcrete,  which  is 
the  affirming  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  but  one 
abstract  idea  to  be  joined  to  another. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  viii.  1. 

inconcurringt  (in-kon-ker'ing),  a.  [<  in-6  + 
concurring.]  Not  concurring;  discrepant. 

Deriving  effects  not  only  from  inconcurring  causes,  but 
things  devoid  of  all  efficiency  whatever. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

inconcussible  (in-kon-kus'i-bl),  a.  [Also,  im- 
prop  .,inconcussable  ; = OF  .inconcussible,  < L.  in- 


incongruencia  = It.  incongruenza , < LL.  incon- 
gruentia , inconsistency,  < L.  incongruen(t-)s,  in- 
consistent: see  incongruent.]  Lack  of  congru- 
ence or  agreement;  incongruity. 

The  humidity  of  a body  is  but  a relative  thing,  and 
depends  . . . upon  the  congruity  or  incongruence  of  the 
component  particles  of  the  liquor  in  reference  to  the 
pores  of  those  . . . bodies  that  it  touches. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  391. 

incongruent  (in-kong'grij-ent),  a.  [=  It.  in- 
congruent  e,  < L.  incongrueH(t-)s,  inconsistent,  < 
in-  priv.  + congruen{t-)s,  consistent:  see  con- 
gruent.] Incongruous. 

But  sens  we  be  now  occupied  in  the  defence  of  poetes, 
it  shall  not  be  incongruent  to  our  matter  to  shewe  what 
profytte  maye  be  taken  by  the  dyligente  redynge  of  aun- 
clent  poetes.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  13. 


unknown:  see  incognito.]  In  iclith.,  a salmo- 
noid  fish,  the  Mackenzie  river  salmon,  Stenodus 
mackenzii,  resembling  the  whitefishes,  Corego- 


priv.  + LL.  coneussibilis,  that  can  be  shaken,  < incongruity  (in-kon-gro'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  incongrui 


L.  concutere,  pp.  concussus,  shake : see  concuss.] 
Not  concussible;  unshakable. 

As  the  roundell  or  Spheare  is  appropriat  to  the  heauens, 
...  so  is  the  square  for  his  inconcuesahle  steadinesse 
likened  to  the  earth.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.Poesie,p.83. 

incondensability  (in-kon-den-sa-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  incondensable : see  -b'ility.]  the  quality  of 
being  incondensable.  Sometimes  written  in- 
condensibility. 

incondensable  (in-kon-den'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
condensable.]  Not  condensable;  incapable  of 
being  made  more  dense  or  compact.  M.  Spen- 
cer, Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 2.  Sometimes  written  in- 
condensible. 

incondite  (in-kon'dit  or  in'kon-dlt),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
conditus,  not  put  together,  not  ordered,  disor- 
dered, < in-  priv.  + conditus,  put  together:  see 
condite 2,  condiment.]  Ill  constructed;  unpol- 
ished; rude.  [Rare.] 


ties  (-tiz).  ’ [=  F.  incongruity  = Sp.  incongrui- 
dad  = Pg . incongruidade  — It.  incongruity ; as 
incongru-ous  + -ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
incongruous ; want  of  congruity  or  mutual  fit- 
ness; unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  another; 
lack  of  adaptation. 

Humor  in  its  first  analysis  is  a perception  of  the  incon- 
gruous, and,  in  its  highest  development,  of  the  incongru- 
ity between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  in  men  and  life. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  132. 

2.  That  which  is  incongruous ; something  not 
suitably  conjoined,  related,  or  adapted : as,  this 
episode  is  an  incongruity. 

She,  after  whom  what  form  soe’er  we  see 
Is  discord  and  rude  incongruity. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  World. 

What  pleasant  incongruities  are  these?  to  see  men  grow 
rich  by  Vows  of  Poverty,  retired  from  the  world,  and  yet 
the  most  unquiet  and  busie  in  it? 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 


nus,  but  with  a deeply  cleft  mouth,  much-pro- 
jecting lower  jaw,  broad  lanceolate  supramaxil- 
laries,  and  teeth  in  bands  on  the  vomer,  pala- 
tines, and  tongue.  It  inhabits  the  Mackenzie  and 
Yukon  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  northwestern  Can- 
ada, and  reaches  a large  size.  It  was  an  unknown  fish  to 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  who  first  saw  it,  and  the  name 
perpetuates  the  impression  first  conveyed. 

inconscient  (in-kon'sliient),  a.  [=  F.  incon- 
scient;  as  in-6  + conscient.]  Unconscious ; sub- 
conscious; wanting  self-consciousness.  [Rare.] 
The  old  doctrines  did  not  recognize  in  the  brain  the  or- 
ganic conditions  of  thought,  and  suspected  not  the  im- 
mense efficacy  of  the  inconscient,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  mental  life.  Tr.  for  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  486. 

inconscionablet  (in-kon'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ conscionable.]  Unconscionable;  not  con- 
scientious. 

His  Lord  commaunded  him,  and  it  was  the  least  thing 
he  could  doe  for  his  Lord  to  sweare  for  him ; soe  incon- 
scionable  are  these  common  people,  and  so  little  feeling 
have  they  of  God,  or  theyr  owne  sowles  good. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

inconscious  (in-kon'shus),  a.  [<  in-6  + con- 
scious.] Unconscious.  Beattie.  [Rare.] 


inconsecutive 

inconsecutive  (in-kon-sek'u-tiv),  a.  [fiin-3  + 
consecutive.']  Not  succeeding  in  regular  order: 
disconnected. 
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. Clement  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  excerpts  of  a very 
inconsecutive  character.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  38. 

inconsecutiveness  (in-kon-sek'u-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inconsecutive,  or  without 
order. 

The  inconsecutiveness  of  the  primitive  mind  is  curious- 
ly evident  in  other  ways.  Andover  Rev.,  VIII.  240. 

inconsequence  (in-kon'se-kwens),  n.  [=  I’. 
inconsequence  = Sp.  inco'nsecuencia  = Pg.  in- 
consequencia  = It.  inconseguenza,  < L.  inconse- 
quentia,  < inconsequen(t-)s,  inconsequent:  see 
. inconsequent..]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  inconsequent ; want  of  proper  or  logical 
sequence ; inconclusiveness. 

Strange  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence  of 
your  own  reasoning.  Bp.  Hurd,  To  Kev.  I>i\  Leland. 

2.  That  which  is  inconsequent;  something  that 
does  not  properly  follow;  an  unrelated  or  mis- 
placed sequence. 

, -All  this  seems  remarkable  and  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider only  the  absurdities  and  inconsequences  with  which 
such  fictions  necessarily  abound. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  92. 
Though  Kant  certainly  did  not  overlook  the  inconse- 
quences, or  over-estimate  the  value  of  common  sense,  vet 
he  clearly  recognised  that  the  distinction  between  it  and 
science  is  a vanishing  one. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  203. 

inconsequent  (in-kon'se-kwent),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
consequent — Sp.  inconsecuente  = Pg.  inconse- 
quente  = It.  inconseguente , < L.  inconsequences, 
not  consequent,  < in-  priv.  + consequent,  t-)s,  con- 
sequent: see  consequent.]  1.  Not  consequent ; 
not  resulting  from  what  has  preceded;  out  of 
proper  relation;  irrelevant:  as,  inconsequent  re- 
marks ; his  actions  are  very  inconsequent. — 2. 
Not  following  from  the  premises ; of  the  nature 
of  an  inference  the  conclusion  of  which  might 
be  false  though  the  premises  were  true ; illo- 
gical ; formally  fallacious. 

. Men  rest  not  in  false  apprehensions  without  absurd  and 
inconsequent  deductions  from  fallacious  foundations  and 
misapprehended  mediums,  erecting  conclusions  no  way 
inferrible  from  their  premises.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

inconsequential  (in-kon-se-kwen'shal),  a.  [< 
in-3  + consequential.]  1.  "Not  consequential; 
not  following  from  the  premises ; without  cause 
or  without  consequences;  illogical;  irrational: 
as,  inconsequential  reasons  or  actions. 

That  marvelous  and  absolutely  inconsequential  princi- 
ple by  which  a given  man  finds  himself  determined  to 
love  a certain  woman. 

S.  Lanier , The  English  Novel,  p.  116. 

2.  Of  no  consequence  or  value.  [Rare.] 

As  my  time  is  not  wholly  inconsequential,  I should  not 
be  sorry  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  ix.  3. 


Trying  to  be  kind  and  honest  seems  an  affair  too  sim- 
ple and  too  inconsequential  for  gentlemen  of  our  heroic 
mould.  It.  L.  Stevenson,  Scribner’s  Mag.,  IV.  765. 

ineonsequentiality  (in-kon-se-kwen-shi-al'i- 
ti),  n.  [<  inconsequential  + -ity.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  inconsequential.— 2.  That  which  is 
_ inconsequential.  [Rare.] 
inconsequentially  (in-kon-se-kwen  'shal-i),  adv. 
In  an  inconsequential  manner;  without  regular 
sequence  or  deduction. 

. He  infers  inconsequentially  in  supposing  that  from  the 
inconsistency  of  a certain  relation  concerning  revelation 
there  never  was  any  revelation  at  all.  ’ 

Warburton,  View  of  Eolingbroke’s  Philosophy,  iii. 

inconsequently  (in-kon'se-kwent-li),  adv.  In 
an  inconsequent  manner;  irrelevantly. 

With  the  exception  of  its  flowery  ending,  in  which,  a 
little  inconsequently,  the  author  descants  on  the  bless- 
ings of  universal  peace,  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  sensi- 
ble-  The  Academy,  No.  885,  p.  269. 

inconsequentness  (in-kon'se-kwent-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inconsequent  or  irrele- 
vant ; inconsequence. 

There  is  always  some  inconsequentness  or  incoherencv 
m madness,  but  there  is  more  of  this  in  Swift. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  816. 

inconsiderable  (in-kon-sid'er-a-bl),  a.  [=  OF. 

inconsiderable  = Sp.  inconsiderable  = Pg.  incon- 
sideravel  = It.  inconsiderabile ; as  in- 3 + consid- 
erable.]  Not  considerable  ; not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration or  notice;  unimportant;  trivial;  in- 
significant; small. 

I am  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  and  know  nothing. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 
The  buildings  of  what  is  plainly  no  inconsiderable  city 
stand  out  against  their  mountain  background. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  95. 
The  troubles  between  them  were  inconsiderable  till  1448 
and  1449,  when  the  hard  proceedings  of  the  Constable 


against  others  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  Mendoza  led 
him  into  a more  formal  opposition. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  333. 
. =Syn.  Petty,  slight,  trifling,  immaterial. 

inconsiderableness  (in-kon-sid'er-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inconsider- 
able or  unimportant. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  own  smallness  and  in- 
considerableness in  respect  of  the  greatness  and  splen- 
dour of  heavenly  bodies  let  us  with  the  holy  psalmist 
raise  up  our  hearts.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

inconsiderably  (in-kon-sid'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inconsiderable  manner  or  degree ; very  little, 
inconsideracyt  (in-kon-sid'er-a-si),  n.  [<  in- 
considerate) + -cy.]  Tbe  quality  of  being 
inconsiderate;  thoughtlessness;  want  of  con- 
sideration: as,  “the  inconsideracy  of  youth,” 
_ Chesterfield.  ’ 

inconsiderate  (in-kon-sid'er-at),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
considere  = Sp.  Pg.  inconsiderado  = It.  incon- 
sklerato,  < L.  inconsideratus,  not  considerate,  < 
in-  priv.  + consider atus,  considerate:  see  con- 
siderate.] 1.  Not  considerate;  not  guided  by 
proper  considerations;  thoughtless;  heedless; 
inadvertent. 

Folly  and  vanity  in  one  of  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  a 
clergyman : it  does  not  only  debase  him,  but  make  the 
inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  think  the  worse  of  reli- 
SIon-  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  354. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  view  prayer 
chiefly  as  a mere  privilege,  such  a privilege  as  it  is  incon- 
siaerate  indeed  to  neglect,  but  only  inconsiderate,  not  sin- 
f 1 J • H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  245. 
Like  an  inconsiderate  boy, 

As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death. 

Tennyson,  In  M emoriam,  cxxii. 
2.  Inattentive;  negligent;  without  considera- 
tion : followed  by  of. 

He  . . . cannot  be  . . . inconsiderate  of  owe  frailties. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3f.  Inconsiderable;  insignificant. 

A little  inconsiderate  peece  of  brass.  E.  Terry  (1655). 

= Syn.  Careless,  inattentive,  incautious,  negligent,  hasty 
giddy,  harebrained. 

inconsiderately  (in-kon-sid'6r-at-li),  adv.  In 
an  inconsiderate  manner;  without  due  consid- 
eration; thoughtlessly;  heedlessly. 

The  President  . . . found  his  company  planted  so  in- 
considerately, in  a place  not  onely  subiect  to  the  rivers 
invndation,  but  round  invironed  with  many  intoll erable 
mconueniences. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  236. 

inconsiderateness  (in-kon-sid'er-at-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inconsiderate ; 
heedlessness;  thoughtlessness;  inadvertence. 

Their  inconsiderateness  therefore  brands  their  bretheren 
with  crimes  whereof  they  were  innocent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Altai1  of  the  Eeubenites. 
Prudence  and  steadiness  will  always  succeed  in  the  long 
run  better  than  folly  and  inconsiderateness. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  ii.  28. 

inconsideration  (in-kon-sid-e-ra'shon),  n.  [= 

F . inconsideration  = Sp.  inconsideracion  = Pg. 
inconsiderayao  = It.  inconsiderazione,  < LL.  in- 
consideratio(n-),  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  consideration-), 
consideration:  see  consideration.]  Want  of  due 
consideration;  disregard  of  consequences;  in- 
considerate action. 

The  greatness  of  John's  love,  when  he  had  mastered  the 
first  vnconsiderat.ions  of  his  fear,  made  him  to  return  a 
while  after  into  the  high  priest's  hall. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18351, 1.  292. 

inconsistence  (in-kon-sis'tens),  n.  [=  F.  m- 

consistance—  Sp.  Pg.  inconsistency  a;  tvs  inconsis- 
tent) + -ce.]  Inconsistency.  [Rare.] 

What  inconsistence  is  this  ? 

Bentley,  Of  Free-thinking,  § 1. 

inconsistency  (in-kon-sis'ten-si),  n. ; pi.  incon- 
sistencies (-siz).  [As  inconsistence:  see  -ency.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inconsistent;  want  of 
consistency  or  agreement  between  ideas  or  ac- 
tions ; contradictory  relation  of  parts  or  par- 
ticulars ; intrinsic  opposition  in  fact  or  in  prin- 
ciple; incongruity;  contrariety;  discrepancy. 

There  is  no  kind  of  inconsistency  in  a government  being 
democratic  as  far  as  the  privileged  order  is  concerned 
and  oligarchic  as  far  as  concerns  all  who  lie  outside  the 
privileged  order.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  287. 

2.  A want  of  consistency  in  feeling,  idea,  or  act ; 
lack  of  agreement  or  uniformity  in  manifesta- 
tion; incongruity. 

The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  70. 

It  is  good  to  be  often  reminded  of  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  and  to  learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  dis- 
gust on  the  weaknesses  which  are  found  in  the  strongest 
minds.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

=Syn.  Incoherency,  irreconcilability,  discrepancy,  con- 
# tradictoriness.  See  incompatible. 

inconsistent  (in-kon-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
consistant  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  inconsistente ; as  in- 3 


inconspicuousness 

+ consistent .]  1.  Not  consistent  in  conception 
or  in  fact ; wanting  coherence  or  agreement ; dis- 
cordant; discrepant. 

When  we  say  that  one  fact  is  inconsistent  with  another 
fact,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
which  we  have  founded  on  that  other  fact. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 
2.  Lacking  self-agreement  or  uniformity ; self- 
contradicting. 

Now  let  him  alone,  Hal,  and  you  shall  hear  the  incon- 
sistent old  sophist  contradicting  all  he  has  said  to-night. 

J.  Wilson , Noctes  Ambrosian®,  April,  1832. 
Man,  in  short,  is  so  inconsistent  a creature  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his  conduct,  or  from 
one  part  of  his  belief  to  another. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
=Syn.  1.  Incongruous,  etc.  See  incompatible.— 2.  Con- 
tradictory, etc.  See  contrary. 

inconsistently  (in-kon-sis'tent-li),  adv.  In  an 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  manner;  incon- 
gruously; discrepantly. 

„ ™s.is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  politicians 
could  have  acted  inconsistently.  Burke,  Hev.  in  France. 

inconsistentnessf  (in-kon-sis'tent-nes),  n.  In- 
consistency. 

No  contradictious  inconsistentnesse. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  49. 

inconsistiblet  (in-kon-sis'ti-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + con- 
sist + -Me.]  Inconsistent;  variable.  [Rare.] 

It  hath  a ridiculous  phiz,  like  the  fable  of  the  old  man 
his  ass,  and  a boy,  before  the  incomistible  vulgar. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  629. 

inconsistingt  (in-kon-sis'ting),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
consisting.]  Inconsistent. 

The  persons  and  actions  of  a Farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  false : that  is,  inconnsting  with  the  characters 
_ of  mankind.  Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

inconsolable  (in-kon-sd'la-bl),  a.  [=F.  incon- 
solable = Sp.  inconsolable = Pg.  inconsolavel  = 
It.  inconsolabile,  < L.  inconsolabilis,  inconsola- 
ble, < in-  priv.  + consolahilis,  consolable : see 
consolable.]  Not  consolable;  incapable  of  be- 
ing consoled  or  alleviated:  as,  an  inconsolable 
mourner;  inconsolable  grief . 

Judge  what  I endured,  terrified  with  dreams,  tormented 
t>y  my  apprehensions.  I abandoned  myself  to  despair  and 
remained  inconsolable.  Dryden,  Letter  in  Dryden’s  Life. 

Her  women  will  represent  to  me  that  she  is  inconsola- 
ble by  reason  of  my  unkindness.  Addison. 

With  inconsolable  distress  she  griev’d 
And  from  her  cheek  the  rose  of  beauty  fled. 

Falconer,  Occasional  Elegy. 

inconsolableness  (in-kon-so'la-bl-nes),  n.  Tbe 
t state  of  being  inconsolable, 
inconsolably  (in-kon-so'la-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
_ consolable  manner  or  degree, 
inconsolatelyt  (in-kon'so-lat-li),  adv.  [<  *in- 
consolate  (not  recorded)  (=  It.  inconsolato,  < L 
tn-  priv.  + consolatus,  consoled,  pp.  of  conso- 
lare,  console:  see  console,  consolate,  v.)  + -ly^.] 
Without  consolation;  disconsolately. 

Rejoyce  • not  in  your  transitory  honours,  titles,  trea- 

sures,  which  will  at  the  last  leave  you  inconsolately  sor- 
rowfull.  Bp.  Hall,  Ser.  Preached  to  his  Majesty,  Gal.  ii.  20. 
inconsonance  (in-kon'so-nans),  n.  [<  incon- 
sonant) + -ce.]  Disagreement;  want  of  har- 
mony; discordance. 

inconsonancy  (in-kon'so-nan-si),  n.  Same  as 
inconsonance. 

inconsonant  (in-kon'so-nant),  a.  [=  OF.  in- 
consonnant,  < LL.  inconsonan(t-)s,  unsuitable,  < 

L-  bi- priv.  + consonants,  sounding  together, 
suitable:  see  consonant .]  Not  consonant  or 
agreeing;  discordant. 

They  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet  for- 
ward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iv. 

. t°°  honest  a breed  to  resort  to  . . . measures 

inconsonant  with  the  English  tongue. 

Sledman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  250. 
inconsonantly  (in-kon'so-nant-li),  adv.  In  an 
inconsonant  or  discordant  manner. 

Inconspicuse  (in-kon-spik'u-e),  n.  pi.  [NL 
(Reichenbach,  1828),  fem.  pi.  of  LL.  inconsvi- 
cuus,  not  conspicuous:  see  inconspicuous.]  A 
very  heterogeneous  group  of  plants,  embracing 
. kh®  Taxacew,  Santalacew , and  Equisetacece. 
inconspicuous  (in-kon-spik'u-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
inconspicuus,  not  conspicuous,  < L.  i»-priv.  + 
conspicuus,  conspicuous : see  conspicuous.]  Not 
conspicuous  or  readily  discernible ; not  to  be 
easily  perceived  by  the  sight;  so  small  or  un- 
obtrusive  as  readily  to  escape  notice. 

*ias  tlie  same  sentiment,  and  says 
that  the  Deity  is  inconspicuous,  and  that  a man  cannot 
look  upon  the  sun  without  being  dazzled. 

. . Jortin,  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

inconspicuously  (in-kon-spik'u-us-li),  adv.  In 
t an  inconspicuous  manner. 

^m9ons^cuousness  (in"kon-spik'u-us-nes),  n. 

I he  state  of  being  inconspicuous.’ 


inconstance 

inconstancet  (in-kon'stans),  n.  [<  ME.  incon- 
stance, < OF.  inconstance,  F.  inconstance  = Sp. 
Pg.  inconstancia  = It.  inconstama,  < L.  incon- 
stantia,  inconstancy,  < inconstan[t-)s,  incon- 
stant: see  inconstant.]  Inconstancy. 

But  in  her  face  semed  great  variaunce — 

While  partite  truth,  and  whiles  inconstaunce. 

Chaucer,  Testament  of  Creseide. 

Some  do  menace,  wrong,  and  insult  over  their  inferiors, 
never  considering  the  uncertainty  and  inconstance  of 
mutable  fortune,  nor  how  quickly  that  which  was  aloft 
may  be  tiung  down.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  421. 

inconstancy  (in-kon'stan-si),  n.  [As  incon- 
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incontestable  (in-kon-tes'ta-bl),  a . [=  F.  in- 
contestable = Sp.  incontestable  = Pg.  incontes- 
tavel  = It.  i nconte stabile ; as  in-%  + contestable.'] 
Not  contestable ; not  admitting  of  dispute  or 
debate;  too  clear  to  be  controverted;  incontro- 
vertible ; indisputable. 

Our  own  being  furnishes  us  with  an  evident  and  incon- 
testable proof  of  a deity.  Locke. 

The  genius  and  daring  of  Bolingbroke  were,  indeed,  in- 
contestable, but  his  defects  as  a party  leader  were  scarcely 
less.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  p.  141. 

= Syn.  Indisputable,  irrefragable,  undeniable,  unquestion- 
able, indubitable. 


inconveniency 

And  put  on  sullen  black,  incontinent. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II., 


stance:  see  -cy.  Cf.  constancy.]  1.  Lack  of  incontestableness  (in-kon-tes'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
constancy  in  action,  feeling,  etc. ; mutability  or  The  quality  of  being  incontestable, 
instability;  unsteadiness;  fickleness:  as,  the  incontestably  (in-kon-tes'ta-bli),  adv.  So  as 


inconstancy  of  a flame,  or  of  one’s  temper. 

A quicke  capacitye. 

Berayde  with  blots  of  light  lnconsrancie. 

Gascoigne , Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  56. 
Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  to  our 
choice,  and  inco?istancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
causes  of  all  our  unhappiness.  Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Lack  of  sameness  or  uniformity;  dissimili- 
tude. 

As  much  inconstancy  and  confusion  is  there  in  their 


not  to  be  contested  or  disputed;  in  a manner  to 
preclude  debate ; indisputably ; incontroverti- 
bly;  indubitably. 

It  [tragedy]  must  always  have  a hero,  a personage  ap- 
parently and  incontestably  superior  to  the  rest,  upon 
whom  the  attention  may  be  tixed  and  the  anxiety  sus- 
pended. Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  156. 

As  the  company  with  which  I went  was  incontestably 
the  chief  of  the  place,  we  were  received  with  the  greatest 
respect.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 


mixtures  or  combinations;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  incontestedf  (in-kon-tes'ted),  a.  [<  in-%  + con- 
tested.] Not  contested;  uncontested. 

We  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle,  that 
chance  never  acts  in  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence 
with  itself.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  543. 

incontiguous  (in-kon-tig'u-us),  a.  [<  LL.  in- 
contiguus , that  cannot  be  touched  (not  con- 
tiguous), < L.  in-  priv.  + contiguus , touching, 
contiguous:  see  contiguous.]  Not  contiguous; 
not  adjoining ; not  touching;  separate. 

They  seemed  part  of  small  bracelets,  consisting  of  equal- 
ly little  incontiguous  beads.  Boyle. 

incontiguously  (in-kon-tig'fi-us-li),  adv.  Not 
contiguously ; separately.  Wriglit. 


them  pure  and  unmixt. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
= Syn.  Changeableness,  vacillation,  wavering, 
inconstant  (in-kon'stant),  a.  [<  ME.  incon- 
staunt , < OF.  (also  F.)  inconstant  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
inconstante,  < L.  inconstan(t-)s , inconstant,  < 
in-  priv.  + constan(t-)s,  constant : see  constant.] 
Not  constant;  subject  to  change;  not  firm; 
unsteady ; fickle ; capricious : said  chiefly  of 
persons : as,  inconstant  in  love  or  friendship. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 
At  several  Hopes  wisely  to  fly, 

Ought  not  to  be  esteem’d  Inconstancy; 

'Tis  more  inconstant  always  to  pursue 
A thing  that  always  flies  from  you. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Resolved  to  be  Beloved,  ii. 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  every  one 
Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  countenance 
shone.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  viii.  28. 

=Syn.  Unstable,  vacillating,  wavering,  volatile,  unsettled, 
uncertain. 

inconstantly  (m-kon'stant-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
constant manner ; not  steadily. 
Inconstrictipedes  (in-kon-strik-tip'e-dez),  ». 
pi.  [NL.,  < L.  in-  priv.  + constrictus,  con- 
stricted, + pes  ( ped -)  = E.  foot.]  A subclass 
of  Birds,  proposed  by  Hogg  in  1846  upon  physi- 
ological considerations : opposed  to  Constricti- 
pedes,  and  approximately  corresponding  with 
the  Prcecoces  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  the  Ptilo- 
pcedes  or  Dasypcedes  of  Sundevall.  [Not  in  use.] 
inconsumable  (in-kon-su'ma-bl),  a.  [<  in-s  + 
consumable.]  Not  consumable;  incapable  of 
being  consumed. 

Whereof  [asbestos]  by  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts, 
and  coats  inconsumable  by  fire. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iii.  14. 
When  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a book,  a 
horse,  a harpsichord,  it  is  called  inconsumable , in  opposi- 
tion to  corn,  wine,  money,  and  those  things  which  perish. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  i.  5. 

inconsumably  (in-kon-su'ma-bli),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  inconsumable. 

inconsummate  (in-kon-sum'at),  a.  [<  LL.  in- 
consummatus,  unfinished,  < L.  in-  priv.  + con- 
summatus,  finished:  see  consummate.]  Not  con- 
summated; unfinished;  incomplete. 

Conspiracies  and  inconsummate  attempts. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  xiii. 

inconsummateness  (in-kon-sum'at-nes),  n. 

The  state  of  being  inconsummate  orincomplete. 
inconsumptiblet  (in-kon-sump'ti-bl),  a.  [<  OF. 
inconsomptible,  inconsumptible ; as  in-s  + con- 
sumpt  + -ible. J Not  consumable;  inconsuma- 
ble. Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  viii. 
incontaminate  (in-kon-tam'i-nat),  a.  [=  OF. 
incontamine  = Sp.  Pg.  incontaminado  = It.  in- 
contarninato,  < L.  incontaminatus,  not  contami- 
nated, < in-  priv.  + contaminatus,  contami- 
nated: see  contaminate.]  Not  contaminated; 
not  adulterated ; pure. 

Being  [as  you  are]  free  and  incontaminate,  well  borne, 
and  abhorring  to  dishonour  . . . yv  selfe. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  1.,  Letter  to  Col.  Morley. 

ineontaminateness  (in-kon-tam'i-nat-nes),  n. 

Uncorrupted  state. 

incontentationt  (in-kon-ten-ta/shon),  n.  [< 
ire-3  + contentation.]  Discontent;  dissatisfac- 
tion. Goodwin. 

incontestability (in-kon-tes-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
contestable: see  -bility.]  The  character  or  qual- 
ity of  being  incontestable. 


So  he  took  his  old  flat  cap,  and  threadbare  blue  cloak, 
and,  as  I said  before,  he  will  be  here  incontinent. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xix. 

incontinently  (in-kon'ti-nent-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
incontinent  manner;  witli’out  restraint;  with 
unrestrained  appetites  or  passions ; specifically, 
with  undue  indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite. 
— 2.  Without  holding  back;  without  delay; 
forthwith;  at  once. 

Who,  beeing  willyng  to  haue  the  matclie  made,  was  con- 
tent incontinently e to  procure  the  meanes. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  83. 
I will  incontinently  drown  myself.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
The  rabble  incontinently  took  to  their  heels ; even  the 
burgomasters  were  not  slow  in  evacuating  the  premises. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  458. 
He  enjoined  the  generals  incontinently  to  hang  and 
strangle  all  persons  the  moment  they  should  be  taken. 

Motley,  Dutch  [Republic,  II.  189. 

incontractedt  (in-kon-trak'ted),  a.  Not  con- 
tracted ; uncontracted. 

This  dialect  uses  the  incontracted  termination  both  in 
nouns  and  verbs.  Blackwall,  Sacred  Classicks,  i.  288. 

incontrollable(in-kou-tr6Ta-bl),  a,  [Formerly 
also  incontroulable ; < F.  incontrolable;  as  in-s  + 
controlldble.]  Not  controllable;  uncontrollable. 
[Rare.] 

Absolute,  irresistible,  incontroulable  power. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  v. 

incontrollably  (in-kon-troTa-bli),  adv.  [For- 
merly also  incontroulably  ; i incontrollable  + 
-ly2.]  Uncontrollably.  [Rare.] 

As  a man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such  indeed  he 
is,  for  then  most  truly,  because  most  incontroulably,  he 
acts  himself.  South,  Works,  VIII.  i. 

incontrovertibility  (in-kon-tro-ver-ti-bil'i-ti), 

ii.  [<  incontrovertible : see  -bility.  ] The  state 
or  quality  of  being  incontrovertible. 


incontinence  (in-kon'timens),  n.  [<  ME.  ire-  incontrovertible  (iu-kon-tro-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [= 
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continence,  < OP.  (also  F.)  incontinence  = Pr. 
incontinenza  = Sp.  Pg.  ineontinencia  = It.  incon- 
tinenza, < L.  incontinentia,  inability  to  contain, 
< incontinent-) s,  not  containing:  see  inconti- 
nent.] 1.  The  quality  of  being  incontinent; 
want  of  continence  or  holding  in ; unrestrained 
movement  or  flow ; superabundant  outpour. 

The  Carlylists,  with  their  theoretic  admiration  of  silence, 
and  their  practical  incontinence  of  chatter. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  SO. 

Specifically — 2.  Lack  of  due  restraint  of  the 
appetites  or  passions ; intemperance  in  sexual 
intercourse;  unchasteness;  licentiousness. 
Beauty  . . . had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  with  unenchanted  eye, 

To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit, 

From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  397. 

This  is  my  defence; 

I pleas’d  myself,  I shunn’d  incontinence. 

Dry  den,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1,  454. 

3.  In  med.,  the  inability  of  any  of  the  physical 
organs  to  restrain  discharges  of  their  contents ; 
involuntary  discharge  or  evacuation : as,  incon- 
tinence of  urine. 

incontinency  (in-kon'ti-nen-si),  n.  [As  incon- 
tinence: see  -cy.]  Incontinence. 

Come  together  again,  that  Satan  tempt  yon  not  for  your 
incontinency.  1 Cor.  vii.  5. 

incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
incontinent  = Pr.  enconte'nen  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  incon- 
tinente,  < L.  incontinen(t-)s,  not  containing  or 
retaining,  not  holding  back,  immoderate,  \ in- 
priv.  + continen(t-)s,  containing,  continent:  see 
continent.]  I .a.  1.  Not  continent;  not  holding 
■ or  held  in;  unceasing  or  unrestrained:  as,  an 
incontinent  tattler;  an  incontinent  flow  of  talk. 
Specifically — 2.  Unrestrained  in  indulgence  of 
appetite  or  passion ; intemperate  in  sexual  in- 
tercourse; unchaste;  licentious. — 3.  In  med., 
unable  to  restrain  natural  discharges  or  evacua- 
tions.—4.  Not  delayed;  immediate;  offhand. 
[Colloq.] 

Hath  anyone  a smoky  chimney? — here  is  an  inconti- 
nent cure ! Barham,  lngoldsby  Legends,  I.  136. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  incontinent  or  unchaste. 
0,  old  incontinent , dost  thou  not  shame, 

When  all  thy  powers  in  chastity  are  spent, 

To  have  a mind  so  hot  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 


Sp.  incontrovertible  = Pg.  incontrovertivel  = It. 
incontrovertibile,  as  in-3  + controvertible.]  Not 
controvertible;  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit 
of  dispute  or  controversy, 
mcontrovertibleness  (in  - kon  - tro  - ver ' ti  - bi- 
nes), n.  Incontrovertibility. 
incontrovertibly  (in-kon-tro-ver'ti-bli),  adv. 
In  an  incontrovertible  manner, 
inconvenience  (in-kon-ve'niens),  n.  [<  ME. 
inconvenience,  ynconvenyns,  < OF.  inconvenience 
(also  inconvenance),  F.  inconvenance  = Sp.  Pg. 
inconveniencia  = It.  inconvenienza,  < LL.  incon- 
venientia,  inconsistency,  ML.  inconvenience,  < 
L.  inconvenien(t-)s,  inconsistent:  see  inconve- 
nient.] 1.  The  quality  of  being  inconvenient ; 
want  of  convenience. — 2.  Incommodiousness; 
embarrassing  character;  troublesomeness;  un- 
fitness: as,  the  inconvenience  of  an  ill-planned 
house. 

All  this  inconuenience  grew  by  misuse  of  one  word, 
which  being  otherwise  spoken  & in  some  sort  qualified 
had  easily  holpen  all. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  226. 

Be  only  is  like  to  endure  austerities  who  has  already 
found  the  inconvenience  of  pleasures. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies,  Ded. 

3.  That  which  incommodes  or  gives  trouble  or 
uneasiness ; anything  that  impedes  or  hampers ; 
disadvantage ; difficulty. 

Yf  thou  be  trobyllyd  with  ynconvenyens, 

Arme  the  alway  with  Inward  pacyens. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  70. 

Is  not  this  exposition  playne  ? This  taketh  away  all  in- 
conueniences?  By  this  exposition  God  is  not  the  auctor 
of  euill?  Hamer,  Works,  p.  280. 

Man  is  liable  to  a great  many  inconveniences  every  mo- 
ment. TUlotson. 

= Syn.  Awkwardness,  unwieldiness,  incommodiousness, 
trouble,  annoyance. 

inconvenience  (m-kqn-ve'niens),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  inconvenienced,  ppr.  inconveniencing. 
[<  inconvenience , n.]  To  put  to  inconvenience ; 
incommode. 

For  it  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own  per- 
verse wills,  who  think  it  meet  that  all  should  be  con- 
ceited as  our  selves  are,  which  hath  so  inconvenienced  the 
church.  Hales,  Golden  Remains,  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  were  incon- 
venienced by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they  could 
use  for  God  also  meant  devil. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 153. 


incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent),  adv.  [<  ME.  *in-  inconveniency  (in-kon-ve'nien-si),  n. ; pi. 
continent , encontynent,  ML.  incontinente , without 
holding  hack,  < L.  incontinen{t-)s,  not  holding 
back:  see  incontinent,  a.]  Incontinently;  in- 
stantly; immediately.  [Archaic.] 

“Madame,”  quod  he,  “right  now  encontynent 
I wold  that  he  hym  self  were  with  yow  here.” 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2819. 


conveniencies  (-siz).  [As  inconvenience : see  -cy. ] 
Same  as  inconvenience.  [Rare.] 

I think  that  the  want  of  seasonable  Showrs  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Inconveniencies  that  this  part  of  the  Country 
suffers.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  84. 

To  attain  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  with  the 
fewest  inconveniencies.  Goldsmith,  Pref.  to  Hist.  Eng. 
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'nient),  o.  [<  ME.  in-  incoordination  (in-ko-or-di-na'shon),  n.  [=F 

convenient,  < OP.  inconvenient,  P.  inconvenient  incoordination;  as  in- 3 + coordination .1  Lack 
= Pr.  inconvenient,  mconvenien  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  of  coordination.  J 

dan^Tcon^sW  ln°°nve™en0-)s’  not.  accor-  incopresentability  (in-ko-pre-zen-ta-bil'i-ti), 
B?ni Blstl Bnt>.<  f- Pnv-  + convemen{t-)s,  n.  [<  incopresentable:  see  -bility.]  The  char- 
eon  vonWrt  see  convenient. ] Not  acter  of  being  incopresentable.  J [Bare.] 

convenient.  Cfttapg  tenable or  uneasines^embar-  ^ Certain  sensations  or  movements  are  an  absolute  bar 


— living  uuuuic  ur  uneasiness;  emoar- 

rassmg ; incommodious ; inopportune : as,  an  inconvenient 
house ; inconvenient  customs. 

Th’  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t’  oppose, 

In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose ! 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  270. 

(&)  Unfit ; unsuitable  ; inexpedient. 

Time  may  come,  when  men 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet  nor  too  light  fare. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  495. 

=Syn.  Troublesome,  cumbrous,  cumbersome,  unwieldy 
# awkward,  unhandy.  ’ 

inconveniently  (in-kon-ve'nient-li),  adv.  In  an 
inconvenient  manner";  so  as  to  cause  trouble  or 
embarrassment ; incommodiously. 

You  speak  unseemly  and  inconveniently,  so  to  be  against 
the  officers  for  taking  of  rewards. 

Latimer,  5th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

There  is  many  an  holy  soul  that  dwels  inconveniently, 
in  a crazy,  tottering,  ruinous  cottage,  ready  to  drop  downe 
daily  upon  his  head.  Bp.  Hall,  Mourners  in  Sion. 

inconversable  (in-kon-ver'sa-bl),  a.  [=  Sp. 
inconversable  = It.  inconversabile ; as  in- 3 + 
conversable .]  Not  conversable ; uncommunica- 
tive; unsocial;  reserved, 
inconversant  (in-kon'ver-sant),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
conversant .]  Not  conversant;  not  acquainted 
or  familiar. 

Though  himself  not  inconversant  with  these,  he  did  not 
perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

inconvertedt  (in-kon-ver'ted),  a,  [<  in- 3 + 
converted .]  Not  converted  or  turned. 

Wheresoever  they  rested,  remaining  inconverted,  and 
possessing  one  point  of  the  compass,  whilst  the  wind  per- 
haps had  passed  the  two  and  thirty. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  10. 

inconvertibility  (in-kon-ver-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  IX  lncorP°ra^t7t  (m-k6r-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  [=  P. 

LL.  inconvertibilita{t-)'s,  unchangeableness,  < mcorporalite  = It.  incorporalita,  < LL.  incorpo- 
inconvertibilis,  unchangeable : see  inconvertible.!  bodilessness,  < L.  incorporalis,  bodi 

The  quality  of  being  in ’ ’ * ■ ' ■ 1 mL- 

ity  of  being  converted  ciou»ugDU  m 

something  else : as,  the  inconvertibility  of  hank-  . s ■ - rr  -7- 

notes  or  other  currency  into  gold  or  silver  • mat,ter  or  a body ; immaterially ; incorporeally. 
inconvertible  (in-kon-ver'ti-bl),  a.  r=  P in-  ^corporate1  (in-k6r'po-rat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
" ■ incorporated,  ppr.  incorporating.  [<  L.  incor- 


incorporeal 

combined;  be  worked  in:  usually  followed  bv 
with.  J 

Painters  colours  and  ashes  do  better  incorporate  with 
* Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 

And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far 
As  it  might  come  to  seem  the  same  in’ show. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  v. 
I'll  wed  my  Daughter  to  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  ere  she 
shall  incorporate  with  a contemner  of  Sciences,  and  a de- 
famer  of  virtue.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ii.  5. 


* v*  muisuicuiB  are  an  ausoiuie  Dar 

to  tne  simultaneous  presentation  of  other  sensations  or 
movements.  We  cannot  see  an  orange  as  at  once  yellow 
and  green,  though  we  can  feel  it  at  once  as  both  smooth 
and  cold ; we  cannot  open  and  close  the  same  hand  at  the 
same  moment,  but  we  can  open  one  hand  while  closing  the 

^uc}}.f!}coPre8ent(lJ)ility  or  contrariety  is  thus  more  » lwol*su°i'  anu  an  enemy.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa  ii 
than  mere  difference,  and  occurs  only  between  nresenta-  i n 

tions  belonging  to  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same^roup  of  1^C0rP0rate1  (ln-kor  po-rat),  a . [<  L.  incorpora- 
mnvpmpnts  r ur— ^ tus,  pp. : see  the  verb. j Incorporated;  united 

1TI  fiTi  Cl  Vl fl  -tr  • w,  1 ,1  . ^ ^ — . A . * i • , i 


Ear  from  incorporating  with  them,  he  was  regarded  as 
a foreigner  and  an  enemy.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  15. 


movements.  ~ J.  Ward,  TLucyc.  Brit",'xx.i46. 

incopresentable  (in-ko-pre-zen'ta-bl),  a.  [< 
m-S  + co-  + presentable .]  'Not  presentable  to- 
gether. [Bare.] 

At  the  beginning,  whatever  we  regard  as  the  earliest  dif- 
ferentiation of  sound  might  have  been  incopresentable  with 
the  earliest  differentiation  of  colour,  if  sufficiently  diffused 
just  as  now  a field  of  sight  all  blue  is  incopresentable  with 
one  all  red.  J , Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  V v 45. 

incoronate  (in-kor'o-nat),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *in- 
coronatus,  pp.  of  *mcoronare,  < in,  in,  on,  + 
coronare,  crown:  see  crown,  v.  Of.  encrown.  1 
Crowned.  [Rare.] 

I saw  hither  come  a Mighty  One, 

With  sign  of  victory  incoronate. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  iv.  63. 

incorporalt  (in-kor'po-ral),  a.  [=  P.  incorpo- 
rel  = Pr.  Sp.  incorporate  It.  incorporale,  < L. 
incorporalis,  bodiless,  (.  in-  priv.  + corporalis 
bodily:  see  corporal 1.]  1 . Not  in  bodily  form ; 

incorporeal. 

Alas,  how  is ’t  with  you, 


That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 

And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Not  consisting  of  matter;  immaterial. 

Learned  men  have  not  resolved  us  whether  light  be  cor- 
poral or  incorporal.  Raleigh. 


, — — — — ...j,  L_  j . in- 
convertible — Sp.  inconvertible  = Pg.  inconverti- 
vel  — It.  inconvertibile,  (.  LL.  inconvertibilis , un- 
changeable, < in-  priv.  + convertibilis,  change- 
able : see  convertible.']  Not  convertible ; inca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  or  exchanged 
for  something  else : as,  one  metal  is  inconvert- 
ible into  another;  inconvertible  bonds  (bonds 
that  cannot  be  exchanged  for  others  of  a differ- 
ent tenor). 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the  per- 
meant parts,  and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion 
into  the  siege.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iii.  10. 

There  could  never  exist  any  motive  to  make  notes  le- 
gally inconvertible,  save  for  the  purposes  of  state-banking. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  437. 

inconvertibleness  (in-kon-ver'ti-bl-nes),  n 
Inconvertibility. 

inconvertibly  (in-kon-ver'ti-bli),  adv.  So  as 
_ not  to  be  convertible  or  transmutable. 
inconvincible  (in-kon-vin'si-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  in- 
convincible  = Sp.  inconvencible,  < LL.  inconvin- 
cibilis,  not  convincible,  < L.  in-,  not,  + *convin- 
cibilis,  convincible.  ] Not  con  vincible ; incapa- 
ble of  being  convinced. 

None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195. 
inconvincibly  (in-kon-vin'si-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

inconyi,  a.  [Prob.  < F.  inconnu , unknown  (X  L. 
incognitas,  unknown : see  incognito ),  used  like 
the  ult.  related  uncouth,  in  the  abbr.  form  unco 
in  the  sense  of  ‘strange,  rare,  fine.’  Cf.  unco.] 
Rare;  fine;  pretty. 


I 7 tf r ’ w/i/Kiy,  I J . f/fliu/- 

ooratus,  pp.  of  incorporare  (>  It.  incorporare  = 
kp*  incorporar  = Pr.  encorporar,  incorpo- 
rar  = P.  incorporer),  unite  to  a body,  embody, 
< in,  m,  + corporare,  embody:  see  corporate.] 

1.  trails.  1.  To  form  into  a body;  combiners 
different  individuals,  elements,  materials,  or 
ingredients,  into  one  body. 

The  Apostle  affirmeth  plainly  of  all  men  Christian  that, 
be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  they  are  all  incor- 
porated into  one  company,  they  all  make  but  one  body. 

Hoolcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1. 
The  process  of  mixing  [gunpowder]  is  in  some  mills  dis- 
pensed with  entirely,  the  incorporating  mills  being  made 
to  do  the  work  of  the  drum  ; but  it  causes  more  waste. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  311. 

2.  To  unite  with  a body  or  substance;  unite 
intimately ; work  in ; introduce  and  combine 
so  as  to  form  a part. 

To  them  who  are  incorporated  into  Christ,  their  head, 
there  can  be  no  beheading.  Donne,  Letters,  lxxvi. 

Hans-Towns,  being  a Body-politic  incorporated  in 
tne  Empire,  complain'd  hereof  to  the  Emperor. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 
.Every  animal  sustains  itself  and  grows  by  incorporating 
either  the  materials  composing  other  animals  or  those  com- 
posing plants.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 448. 

3.  To  place  in  a body;  give  material  form  to; 
incarnate ; embody. 

The  idolaters  who  worshipped  their  images  as  gods  sup- 
posed some  spirit  to  be  incorporated  therein. 

Stillingfleet. 


O my  troth,  most  sweet  jests ! most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
^ „ _ . . . . , Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

U,  a most  incony  body ! 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 
O superdainty  canon,  vicar  incony  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  1. 
incoopt,  v.  t.  [Also  incoup;  < in- 1 + coop.]  To 
coop  in ; inclose. 

With  sodain  blindness  [Elisha]  smites  the  Syrian  Troup 
lhe  which  m Dothan  did  him  round  incoup. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 

incoordinate  (in-ko-or'di-nat),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
_ coordinate.]  Not  coordinate, 
incoordinated  (in-ko-or'di-na-ted),  a.  Incoor- 
dinate. 


constitute  as  a corporation,  with  power  to  act 
as  one  person  and  have  perpetual  succession ; 
confer  corporate  rights  upon:  as,  to  incorpo- 
rate a city  or  a town ; to  incorporate  a bank  or  a 
railroad  company. 

Izacke  says  that  “ the  cordwainers  and  curriers  were 
fast  incorporated  by  grant  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
city  21  R.  II.  1387. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  331,  note. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  678. 

Who  do  not  believe  Congress  has  the  power  to  incor- 
porate a bank,  under  any  form. 

D.  Webster,  Senate,  March  18,  1834. 
= §yn.  1 and  2.  To  blend,  merge,  consolidate. 

II.  intrans.  To  unite  with  anbther  body  so 
as  to  make  a part  of  it ; be  mixed,  blended,  or 


in  one  body;  mixed;  conjoined;  intimately  as- 
sociated. 

Is  it}  "?y  in?orP°rate  friends/’  quoth  he  [the  belly  1 
That  I receive  the  general  food  at  first 
Which  you  do  live  upon.”  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

We  most  heartily  thank  thee,  for  that  thou  . . . dost 
assure  us  ...  that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in 
the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son.  * 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Communion  Office. 

Gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 

I seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 
And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ii. 

incorporate2  (in-k6r'po-rat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + cor- 
porate.] 1 . Not  corporeal ; not  bodily  or  ma- 
terial ; not  having  a material  body. 

Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  angels,  and  things  invisible 
and  incorporate.  6 Raleigh. 

2.  Not  corporate ; not  existing  as  a corpora- 
tion. [Rare  and  doubtful.] 
incorporation  (in-k6r-po-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
incorporation,  < OF.  and  P.  incorporation  - Pr. 
incorporatio  = Sp.  incorporacion  = Pg.  incor- 
poragao  = It.  incorporazione,  < LL.  incorpora- 
tion-), an  embodying,  embodiment,  incorpora- 
tion, < incorporare,  embody,  incorporate : see 
incorporate*-.]  The  act  of  incorporating,  or  the 
state  of  being  incorporated.  < a ) The  act  of  combin- 
mg  or  mixing  different  ingredients  into  one  mass ; spe- 
cifically,  in  med.,  the  mixture  or  combination  of  drugs 
with  liquids  or  soft  substances  in  order  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  consistence. 

A mercurial  spirit  must  be  superadded,  which  by  its  ac- 
tivity may  . . . promote  the  more  exquisite  mixture  and 
incorporation  of  the  ingredients.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  546. 
(6)  The  act  of  uniting  with  another  body,  substance,  or 
mass ; combination  into  a structure  or  organization  • in- 
timate union. 

In  him  we  actually  are,  by  our  actual  incorporation  into 
that  society  which  hath  him  for  their  head. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
The  incorporation  of  one  town  with  another,  though  ef- 
fected with  brilliant  results  in  the  early  history  of  Attika, 
involved  such  a disturbance  of  all  the  associations  which 
in  the  Greek  mind  clustered  about  tile  conception  of  a 
city  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  on  any  large  or  gen- 
eral  scale.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  59. 

(c)  The  act  of  placing  in  a body,  or  of  giving  material  form  • 
incarnation;  embodiment.  [Rare.]  (d)  In  law,  the  forma- 
tion or  existence  of  a legal  or  political  body  by  the  union  of 
individuals,  constituting  an  artificial  person. 

This  yere,  there  was  a greate  controversye  betwene  the 
Mayor  and  Citesens  of  the  one  partie,  and  the  companve 
of  the  Taylors  of  the  other  partie,  for  and  concemvnge  a 
new  incorporacion.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 
(e).  The  body  so  formed.  [For  this  sense  the  more  appro- 
priate word  is  corporation.] — Articles  of  incorporation. 
See  articles  of  association,  under  article.— Incorporat  ion 
by  reference,  the  bringing  into  one  document,  in  legal 
effect,  of  the  contents  of  another  by  referring  to  the  latter 
in  such  manner  as  to  adopt  it.  Thus,  the  rule  that  a deed 
of  lands  must  describe  or  identify  the  land  is  satisfied  by 
its  referring  to  another  specified  deed,  the  description  in 
. which  is  then  said  to  be  incorporated  by  reference. 

incorporative  (in-kor'po-ra-tiv),  a . incor- 

porate1 + -ive.]  Tending  to  incorporate.  Spe- 
cifically applied  in  philology  to  languages,  also  called  in- 
tercalative  and  poly  synthetic,  as  the  Basque  and  the  lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians,  which  tend  to  com- 
bine the  various  modifiers  of  the  verb,  as  the  object  and 
adverbs,  into  one  word  with  it.  Thus,  in  Basque,  hoponi,  to 
★wash,  hopocuui , to  wash  hands,  hopoaduni,  to  wash  feet. 


4.  To  form  into  a bodv  comorate  or  oolitic  • "twa8h»  hopocuui,  to  wash  hands,  hopoaduni,  to  wash  feet. 

constitute  as  a corpSion^Rh  uowe^onet  t=  in- 


— wvv.  J j It. 

corporators;  as  incorporate 1 + -or.]  "One  who 
forms  a corporation;  specifically,  one  of  the 
persons  named  in  an  act  of  incorporation;  one 
of  the  original  members  of  an  incorporated 
body  or  company. 

Mr.  ...  of  Georgia  expressed  a fear  that  the  incor- 
porators would,  after  getting  their  Bill,  come  back  and  ask 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  enterprise  by  subscrip- 
★ tlons*  The  Engineer,  LX VII.  58. 

incorporeal  (in-k6r-po're-al),  a.  [<  in- 3 + cor- 
poreal. Cf.  Sp.  incorp&reo  = It.  incorporeo , < 
L.  incorporeus , bodiless,  < in-  priv.  + corporeus , 
bodily:  see  corporeal.']  1.  Not  corporeal ; not 
consisting  of  matter,  or  not  having  a material 
body;  immaterial. 

This  time,  because  it  is  an  incorporeal  thing,  and  not 
subject  to  sense,  we  mock  ourselves  the  flneliest  out  of  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  l. 


incorporeal  3047 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  789.  ge~e  The  quality 

2.  In  law,  existing  in  contemplation  of  law,  jng  incorrigible ; incapability  of  correction  or 
and  enjoyable  as  a right  (as  distinguished  from  amendment. 

that  which  has  tangible  form),  as  a franchise,  incorrigible  (in-kor'i-ji-bl),  a.  and  re.  [=  F. 


increasableness 


or  a right  of  way — Incorporeal  hereditament. 
See  hereditament.  = Syn.  1.  Unsubstantial,  spiritual,  dis- 
embodied. 

incorporealism  (in-kdr-po're-al-izm),  n.  [<  in- 
corporeal  + -ism.]  The  con'dition  of  being  in- 
corporeal ; immateriality ; incorporeal  spiritual 
existence,  or  belief  in  such  existence. 

So  in  like  manner  did  all  the  other  ancient  atomists  gen- 
erally, before  Democritus,  joyn  theology  and  incorporeal- 
ism  with  their  atomical  physiology. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  27. 

incorporealist  (in-k6r-po're-al-ist),  n.  [<  in- 
corporeal + -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  incor- 
porealism or  incorporeal  existence. 

Those  atomick  physiologies  that  were  before  Democri- 
tus and  Leucippus  were  all  of  them  incorpurealists. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  26. 

incorporeality  (in-kdr-po-re-al'i-ti),  re.  [<  in- 
corporeal + -ity.]  The  character  of  being  in- 
corporeal ; incorporeity, 
incorporeally  (in-kflr-po're-al-i),  ado.  In  an 
incorporeal  manner;  without  body  or  embodi- 
ment; immaterially.  - 
The  sense  of  hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  immedi- 
ately than  the  other  senses,  and  more  incorporeally  than 
the  smelling.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 124. 

incorporeity  (in-k6r-po-re'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  ire- 
corporate  = Pr.  incorporeitat  = Sp.  incorporei- 
dad  = Pg.  incorporeidade  — It.  incorporeitd  ; as 
incorpore(al)  + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 


tion,  < L.  incorruptus,  not  corrupt:  see  incor- 
rupt.] The  condition  or  quality  of  being  incor- 
rupt ; absence  of  or  exemption  from  corruption. 
incorrigible  = Sp.  incorregible  — Pg.  incorrigi-  it  is  sown  in  corruption ; it  is  raised  in  incorruption, 
vel  = It.  incorrigibile,  incorreggibile,  < ML.  in-  i Cor-  xv-  42- 

corrigibilis,  not  corrigible,  < in-  priv.  + corrigi-  incorruptive  (in-ko-rup'tiv),  a,  [=  OF.  incor- 
bilis,  corrigible : see  corrigible.']  I.  a.  1.  Inca-  ruptif;  as  ire-3  + corruptive.]  Not  liable  to  cor- 


pable  of  being  corrected  or  amended. 

What  are  their  thoughts  of  things,  but  variety  of  in- 
corrigible errour?  Sir  II.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Bad  beyond  correction  or  reform ; irre- 
claimable: as,  an  incorrigible  sinner  or  drun- 
kard. 


ruption  or  decay.  [Rare.] 

[The  lyre]  struck 

For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Upon  the  lofty  summit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruptive  praise. 

Aketmde,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  L 436. 

incorruptly  (in-ko-rupt'li),  adv.  In  an  incor- 
rupt manner ; without  corruption. 

Observation  will  show  us  many  deep  counsellors  of  state 
and  judges  to  demean  themselves  incorruptly  in  the  set- 
tled course  of  affairs.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  1. 

Syn.  Incurable,  hopeless,  irrecoverable,  irreclaimable ; inCOrruptneSS  (m-ko-rupt'nes),  n.  The  con- 


There  are  not  only  diseases  incurable  in  physic,  but 
cases  indissolvable  in  laws,  vices  incorrigible  in  divinity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  9. 

He  was  long  considered  as  an  incorrigible  dunce. 

Goldsmith,  Taste. 


dition  or  quality  of  being  incorrupt,  physically 
or  morally ; exemption  from  decay  or  deterio- 
ration; immunity  from  contaminating  influ- 
ences. 

Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptness  of  man- 
ners is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtile  speculations. 

Woodward. 


graceless,  shameless,  hardened. 

II.  tt.  One  who  is  incapable  of  amendment 
or  reform. 

A small  room  where  my  incorrigibles  are  kept  for  forty 
hours  without  food  in  solitary  confinement. 

Livingstone’ s Life  Work,  p.  424. 

incorrigibleness  (in-kor'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  Incor- 
rigibility; the  quality  of  not  admitting  of  cor-  incountert,  v.  and  t 
rection.  counter . 

What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a sad  attestation  of  our  lncouraffet  inCOUragementt.  etc.  Obsolete 
incorrigibleness.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety.  forma  0f  encourage,  etc. 

I would  not  have  chiding  used,  much  less  blows,  till  incrassate  (in-kras'at),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  ire- 
obstinacy  and  incorrigibleness  make  it  absolutely  neces-  erasmfedj  ppr.  incrassating.  [<  LL.  incrassa- 


An  obsolete  form  of  en- 


corporeal;  disembodied  existence;  immateri-  incorrigibly  (in-kor'i-ji-bii).  adv.  In  an  incor- 


ality. 

incorporingt,  re.  [MB.,  verbal  n.  of  *incorpor, 
< h.incorporare,  embody:  see  incorporate1.']  In- 
corporation. 

Eek  of  our  materes  encorporing. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  262. 

incorpset  (in-kdrps'),  v.  t.  [<  ire-2  4-  corpse, 
body.]  To  incorporate. 

He  grew  into  his  seat. 

And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 

As  he  had  been  incorps' d and  demi-natur’d 
With  the  brave  beast.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

incorrect  (in-ko-rekt'),  a.  [=  F.  incorrect  = 
Sp.  Pg.  incorrecto  = It.  incorretto,  < L.  incor- 
rectus,  uncorrected,  unimproved,  \_i»-  priv. 
correctus,  correct:  see  correct.] 


tus,  pp.  of  incrassare  (>  Pg.  incrassar  = Sp. 
incrasar),  make  thick,  < L.  ire,  in,  + crassare, 
make  thick,  < crassus,  thick:  see  crass.]  I. 
trans.  To  make  thick  or  thicker ; thicken ; spe- 
cifically, in  pliar.,  to  make  thicker,  as  a fluid, 
by  the  mixture  of  something  less  fluid,  or  by 
evaporating  the  more  fluid  parts. 


rigible  manner ; irreelaimably. 
incorrodible  (in-ko-ro'di-bl),  a.  [<  ire-3  + cor- 
rodible.] Incapable  of  being  corroded, 
incorrupt  (in-ko-rupt' ),  a.  [=  OF . incorrupt  = 

Sp.  Pg.  incorrupto  = It.  incorrotto,  < L.  incor- 
ruptus, uninjured,  not  corrupt,  < ire-  priv.  + 
corruptus,  corrupt:  see  corrupt.]  1.  Not  cor- 
rupt physically;  not  affected  by  corruption  or 
decay ; not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled : used 
of  organic  matter  of  any  kind. 

And  mortal  food,  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolntion,  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  66. 

2.  Not  corrupt  spiritually;  not  defiled  or  de-  r T,  , 

1.  Not  cor-  praved;  pure;  sound;  untainted;  above  the  incrassate  (m-kras  at),  a.  [=  Pg.  incrassado  <. 
— , ■ — - - influence  of  corruption  or  bribery.  lAo.  incrassatus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  line 


Some  find  sepulchral  vessels  containing  liquors  which 
time  hath  incrassated  into  jellies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  in. 

Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food. 

To  incrassate  and  attenuate  the  blood. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iv. 

II.  intrans . To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

Their  spirits  fattened  and  incrassated  within  them. 

Hammond , Works,  IV.  651. 


rect  in  form  or  structure;  not  according  to  a muucuuc  ul  va  . . lTxa™acntpr1  • 

copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rule;  faulty.  Most  wise,  most  honourable,  and  most  incorrupt  judges,  ened,  or  made  „ , > P ’ 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect?  . Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iii.  1. 

Pope , Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  45.  incorruptedf  (in-ko-rup'ted),  a . [<  in-3  + cor- 


from  fatness. 


ruptedJ]  Not  corrupted;  uncorrupted. 

And  breath’d  into  their  iiworrupted  breasts 
A curious  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  will. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int.  (ed.  1819). 

incorruptibility  (in-ko-rup-ti-bil'i-ti),  re.  [< 

ME.  *incorruptibilitee1  incoi’rumptibiletee  = F . in- 
corruptibilite  = Pr.  incorruptibilitat  = Sp.  incor- 


2.  Not  correct  as  to  fact;  inaccurate;  errone- 
ous ; untrue : as,  an  incorrect  statement,  nar- 
ration, or  calculation. — 3.  Not  correct  in  man- 
ner or  character;  improper;  irregular;  disor- 
derly : as,  incorrect  habits. 

I will  therefore  only  observe  to  you  that  the  wit  of  the 
last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their  language. 

Dryden,  Def.  of  Epil.  to  Conq.  of  Granada. 

4t.  Not  corrected  or  regulated ; not  chastened 
into  proper  obedience. 

’Tis  unmanly  grief; 

It  shows  a will  most  incorrect  to  heaven. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

incorrectiont  (in-ko-rek'shon),  re.  [=z¥.incor-  , - - , 

rection  = Sp.  incorreccion  = Pg.  incorreccao = and  it  holdith 
It.  incorrezione , < L.  as  if  *mcorrectio{n -),  < in-  f * v 

correctus , incorrect:  see  incorrect. ] Want  of  incorruptible  (ln-ko-rup  ti-bl)^  n 0,1 


Their  understandings  were  so  gross  within  them,  being 
fattened  and  incrassate  with  magical  phantasms. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  657. 


2.  In  bot.,  becoming  thicker  by  degrees;  swell- 
ing or  swollen. — 3.  In  entom. , gradually  swollen 
in  one  part,  generally  toward  the  apex — Incras- 
sate antennse,  such  antennas  as  are  much  thickened 
In  one  part,  but  not  at  the  base  or  apex.  — Incrassate 
femora,  such  femora  as  are  much  thickened  and  formed 
-Incrassate  joint,  a 


correction ; incorrectness. 

The  unbridled  swing  or  incorrection  of  ill  nature  mak* 
eth  one  odious.  Arnway,  The  Tablet  (1661),  p.  9. 

incorrectly  (in-ko-rekt'li),  adv.  In  an  incor- 
rect manner;  inaccurately;  not  exactly:  as, 
incorrectly  copied;  incorrectly  stated, 
incorrectness  (in-ko-rekt'nes),  re.  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  incorrect;  want  of 
conformity  to  truth  or  to  a standard  or  rule ; 
inaccuracy. — 2.  That  which  is  incorrect;  an 
error. 

As  to  his  speech,  you  see  it;  people  hold  it  very  cheap, 
tho’  several  incorrectnesses  have  been  altered  in  the  print- 
ed copy.  Gray,  Letters,  1. 139. 

incorrespondence  (in-kor-e-spon'dens),  re.  [< 
ire-3  + correspondence.]  Lack  of  correspon- 
dence ; disproportion.  Coleridge. 
incorrespondency  (in-kor-e-spon'den-si),  re. 


Same  as  incorrespondence.  - , - 

incorresponding  (in-kor-e-spon'ding),  a.  [<  incorruptibleness  (m-ko-rup  ti-bl-nes),  re.  in- 
ire-3  + corresponding.]  Not  corresponding,  corruptibility. 

Coleridge.  incorruptibly  (in-ko-rup'ti-bli),  adv.  In  an  m- 

incorrigibility  (in-kor#i-ji-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  corruptible  manner ; so  as  not  to  admit  of  cor- 
incorrigibilitd  = Sp.  incorregibilidad  = Pg.  ire-  ruption. 


ruptibilidad  = It.  incorrottibilitcl,  < LL.  incor-  for  leaping,  as  in  the  grasshoppers. -Ie  _ 

ruptibilita(t-)s,  < incorruptibilis,  incorruptible : 
see  incorruptible.]  Tim  character  or  quality  any’sharp  edge. 

of  being  incorruptible ; incapability  of  eorrup-  incrassated  (in-kras'a-ted),  a.  Same  as  incras- 
tion.  sate. 

The  vertu  of  brennynge  watir  is  sich  that  naturely  it  incrassation  (in-kra-sa'shon),  re.  [<  incrassate 

drawith  out  pf  gold  alle  the  vertues  and  propirtees  of  it,  + _jo».]  1.  The  act  of  incrassating  or  thick- 

ening, or  the  state  of  becoming  incrassated  or 
thickened ; inspissation ; fatty  enlargement. 

The  incrassation  of  the  hind  legs  does  not,  as  in  the 
Halticse,  indicate  saltatorial  powers.  Westwood. 

2.  A swelling  out  as  if  from  fatness  ; a thick- 
ening. 

Whatsoever  properly  nourish  eth  before  its  assimulation, 
by  the  action  of  natural  heat  it  receiveth  a corpulency  or 
incrassation  progressional  unto  its  conversion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  20. 

incrassative  (in-kras'a-tiv),  a.  and  re.  [<  in- 
crassate + -ive.]  I.  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
thickening. 

II.  re.  That  which  has  the  power  to  thicken; 
specifically,  a medicine,  as  a mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, formerly  believed  to  thicken  the  humors 
when  too  thin. 

The  two  latter  indicate  restringents  to  stench,  and  in- 
crassatives  to  thicken  the  blood.  Harvey. 

increasable  (in-kre'sa-bl),  a.  [<  increase  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  increased, 
increasableness  (in-kre'sa-bl-nes),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  increasable. 

The  necessity  of  enlarging  infinitely  means  no  more 
than  that  we  find  an  indefinite  increasableness  of  some  of 
onr  ideas,  or  an  impossibility  of  supposing  any  end  of 
them.  Law,  Enquiry,  L 


p.  7. 

^ and  re.  [< 

Mlk  incorrupt tible,  <"OF.‘  (also'F.)  incorruptible 
- Sp.  incorruptible  = Pg.  incorruptivel  = It.  in- 
corrottibile,  < LL.  incorruptibilis,  incorruptible, 
< in-  priv.  + corruptibilis,  corruptible : see  cor- 
ruptible.] I .a.  1.  Not  corruptible  physically; 
incapable  of  corruption  or  decay. 

The  vertu  therof  [quintessence  of  antimony]  is  incor- 
ruptible and  merueilous  profitable. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  10. 

The  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible.  1 Cor.  xv.  62. 
2.  Not  corruptible  morally;  not  liable  to  per- 
version or  debasement ; that  cannot  be  affected 
by  contaminating  influences,  especially  bribery 
or  hope  of  gain  or  advancement:  as,  incorrup- 
tible principles;  an  incorruptible  judge. 

An  integrity  incorruptible,  and  an  ability  that  always 
rose  to  the  need. 

Emerson,  Address,  Soldiers’  Monument,  Concord. 

Il.n.pl.  [cap.]  Eccles.,  the  Aphthartodocetse. 

ble 


increase 
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increase  (in-ires'),  ®. ; pret  and  pp.  increased,  increatedt  (in-kre-a'ted),  a.  Same  as  increate 

MF  %ZZnTg'  ■ tFormerl7  also  increase;  < The  unexpressible' notions  rising  out  of  a fruitive  con- 
tncreassen,  tncressen,  mcresen,  encressen,  templation  of  the  increated  verity/ 
encrescen , encresen , < OF.  * encreiser , encreistre,  Montague , Devoute  Essays,  I.  xxi.  § 1. 

encrestre,  encroistre,  encricier  = Pr.  encrcisser  = incredibile  dictu  (in-kre-dib'i-le  dik'tu).  fL  • 
it.  mcrescere,  < L.  mcrescere , increase,  < in,  in,  incredibile , neut.  of  incredibilis,  incredible:  dic- 
on,  + crescere , grow:  see  crescent , crease2.]  I.  ta,  abl.  supine  of  dicere,  say:  see  diction .1  In- 
^~ii0  be1eom®  greater  in  any  respect;  be-  credible  to  relate;  strange  to  say. 


" , u uecome  greater  m any  inspect;  be-  credible  to  relate;  strange  to  say.  crematus , pp.  of  *incremare  < L 

or^dvTn^gfn  ’ffr  nmltl£lledi  grOW  incredibility  (in-kred-i-bil'i-ti),  a.;  pi.  incredi-  mare,  burn,  cremate : see  cremate] 

advance  in  size,  quantity,  number,  degree,  bihties  (- tiz).  f=  F.  vncredibilite  = Sn.  inrrp.  incremation  « 


v^x  xxxu.lUXJXXiCVA  , gXUYV 

or  advance  in  size,  quantity,  number,  degree, 
etc. ; augment ; multiply ; was,  as  the  moon. 
Of  been  the  swarmes  nowe  begynne  encrese, 

Nowe  in  the  bony  combe  is  bredde  the  bee. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  155. 
The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one 
toward  another.  1 Thes.  iii.  12. 

The  people  also  besprinkle  the  Bride  with  wheat,  crying 
out,  Increase  and  multiplie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  214. 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase , 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll.  Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 


increscent 

cremate."]  Incapable  of  being  burned ; incom- 
bustible. 

. Incombustible  sheets  made  with  a texture  of  asbestos 
imremable  flax,  or  salamander’s  wool. 

. Sir  T.  Brovme , Urn-burial,  iii. 

incremate  (in-kre'mat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
incremated,  ppr.  incremating.  [<  LL.  as  if  *in- 
crematus,  pp.  of  *incremare,  < L.  in,  in,  + cre- 


II.  trans.  To  make  greater  in  any  respect;  - mi“d  with ™:redib 

ixtend  in  bulk,  quantity,  number.  ® © (m-kred  l-bl),  a. 

aggravate:  op 


enlarge  or  extend  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  77 v— — — : — » — l— 

— . (atso  vernacularly  increoible , F.  incroyable)  = 

Sn.  inerp.rhlp.  — Pa*  0ry>  Pit*  P ft g M /111  nnr sinn* r.l  -i" n ,, / 


degree,  etc. ; add  to ; enhance ; 
posed  to  diminish . 

Nothynge  elles  thei  diden  but  ete  and  drinke,  and  en- 
creced  her  peple  that  assembled  euery  day. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  231. 

Hie  thee  from  this  slaughterhouse, 

Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

I can  never  see  one  of  those  plays  which  are  now  writ- 
ten, but  it  increases  my  admiration  of  the  ancients. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

This  increases  the  difficulties  tenfold. 

J efferson,  Correspondence,  I.  286. 
increase  (in'kres,  formerly  also  in-kres'),  n. 
£<  ME.  encres,  encrese , encresse , < OF.  (AF.) 
encresse,  encrecc,  encreas,  increase;  from  the 
verb.]  1 . A growing  larger,  as  in  size,  number, 
quantity,  degree,  etc. ; augmentation ; enlarge- 
ment; extension;  multiplication. 

Dear  goddess,  hear ! 

Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! . . . 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of  man, 

And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
2.  The  amount  or  number  added  to  the  origi- 
nal stock,  or  by  which  the  original  stock  is  aug- 
mented; increment;  profit;  interest;  produce; 
issue ; offspring. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase.  Lev.  xxv.  36. 

All  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age.  1 Sam.  ii.  33. 

Beyond  Roanoak  are  many  Isles  full  of  fruits  and  other 
Naturall  increase 0 


77/ — /tty  , px.  vtwi vw  % "viMi  v,  wuixij  vix'tJiixitLtj ; t>ee  cremate.  \ To  cremate. 

oUities  (-tiz).  [=  F.  incredibilite  = Sp.  incre-  incremation  (in-kre-ma'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
dibilidad  = Pg.  incredibilida.de  = It.  incredibi-  *incrematio(n- -),  < Hncremdre , burn:  see  incre- 
<ito,  < LLn  incredibilita(tr)s,  incredibility,  incre-  mate.]  The  act  of  burning  or  of  consuming  by 
auiity,  < L.  incredibilis,  incredible:  see  increcli-  fire,  as  a dead  body;  cremation. 
ble-\  1 • . The  quality  of  being  incredible  or  be-  Not  very  long  after  we  passed  those  incremations  I was 
yond  belief.  seated  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Bengal  Club,  with  mir- 

For  objects  of  incredibility,  none  are  so  removed  from  'i_rors  aud  lisrhts-  lv  " B*‘*“n  ™ T 
an  appearance  of  truth  as  those  of  Corneille’s  Andromede. 
o rm  1 , . , . . Dryden. 

Inat  winch  is  incredible. 

Heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities.  Johnson. 

[=  OF.  incredible 


hp.  increible  = Pg.  incredivel,  increivel,  incrivel 
= It.  incredibile,  < L.  incredibilis,  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, < in-  priv.  + credibilis,  to  be  believed: 
see  credible.]  1.  Not  credible;  that  cannot  be 
credited;  surpassing  the  possibility  of  belief. 

. alight  amaze  the  beholders,  and  seeme  incredible 

to  the  hearers.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  298. 

Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 

That  man  should  love  his  Maker? 

Cowper , Conversation. 
An  oak  growing  in  the  sea,  and  a sea-weed  on  the  top  of 
a hill,  are  incredible  combinations. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 27. 
2.  Surpassing  belief  as  to  what  is  possible ; 
hard  to  believe;  unimaginable;  inconceivable. 

Ill  Asia  there  is  no  Beer  drank  at  all,  hut  Water,  Wine 
and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  Drinks. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

incredibleness  (in-kredT-bl-nes),  n.  Incredi- 
bility. 

The  very  strangeness,  or  incredibleness,  of  the  story. 
Casaubon,  Credulity  and  Incredulity  (1668),  p.  180. 

incredibly  (in-kred'i-bli),  adv.  1.  In  an  in- 
credible manner;  in  a manner  to  preclude  be- 
lief-—2.  Beyond  prior  belief  or  conception;  un- 
imaginably; inconceivably. 

The  arts  are  incredibly  improved. 

Hakewill , Apology,  p.  245. 

increditablet  (in-kred'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 

creditable.]  Discreditable." 

. Hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  are  always  increditable,  but 
in  matters  of  religion  monstrous. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  145, 


yjL  mo  xxciiKai  uuu,  wun  mir- 
★rors  and  lights.  IV.  11.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  126. 

increment  (iu/kre-meut),  n.  £=  F.  increment 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  incremento , < L.  incrementum , 
growth,  increase,  < mcrescere , increase : see  in- 
crease.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing; 

a growing  or  swelling  in  bulk,  quantity,  num- 
ber, value,  or  amount;  augmentation. 

Divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  [the  Nile’s] 
increment  or  inundation.  Sir  T.  Brovme , V ulg.  Err. , vi.  8. 


9 To  not, -no  Q +ited  m Cap's  WorJ!S> 83-  increditedt  (in-kred'i-ted),  a.  [<  in- 3 + credit- 
S"  the  penod  of  m creasing  bght  or  cd.]  Discredited ; disbelieved. 


7 foi-iou  muicaoxug  il^XXU  UT 

an  increasing  luminous  phase ; the  waxing,  as 
of  the  moon. 

Seeds,  hah,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow  soonest, 
if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
Imperceptible  increase.  See  imperceptible.  = Syn.  1 
and  2.  Enlargement,  growth,  addition,  accession,  expan- 
sion. 

increasefult  (in-kres'ful),  a.  [<  increase,  n.,  + 
-J  ul.]  Full  of  increase ; abundantly  productive. 

To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  958. 

increasementt  (in-kres'ment),  n.  [<  increase  + 
-ment.  ] Increase  ; aggrandizement. 

Then  it  is  worthy  the  consideration,  how  this  may  im- 
port England  in  the  increasement  of  the  greatnesse  of 
France,  by  the  addition  of  such  a countrey. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  56. 
increaser  (in-kre'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  increases. 

The  medicine  being  the  increaser  of  the  disease,  as  when 
fire  zs  quenched  with  oile.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  325. 

Craven’s  traction -increaser  ...  has  lately  been  tried 
on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  425. 

increase-twist  (in/kres-twist),  v . Ill  firearms 
and  ordnance,  a system  of  rifling  in  which  the 
twist  or  inclination  of  the  spiral  grooves  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  increases  from  the  breech  to 
the  muzzle.  See  twist. 

increasingly  (in-kre'sing-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
creasing manner;  growingly:  as,  increasingly 
uncomfortable.  J 

increate  (in'kre-at),  a.  [ME.  increate;  = F. 
incree  ==  Sp.  Pg.  increado  = It.  increato ; < L. 
in-  priv.  + creatus,  created:  see  create.]  Not 
created;  uncreated.  [Poetical.] 

Myn  owen  sone  with  me  increate 
Schalle  doun  be  sente  to  he  incarnate.  Lydgate. 
Since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  6. 


lie  [Hazael]  was  brought  to  this  self-incredited  mischief ; 
as  impossible  as  at  first  he  judged  it,  at  last  he  performed 
•t-  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  354. 

incredulity  (in-kre-du'li-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  encre- 
dulitet,  F.  incredulite  ="Pr.  incredulitat  = Sp. 
incredulidad  = Pg.  incredulidade  = It.  incredu- 
lity, < L.  incredulita(t-)s,  unbelief,  < incredulus, 
unbelieving:  see  incredulous.]  The  quality  of 
being  incredulous  or  indisposed  to  believe ; a 

WI fbbnlrHno*  rnfuonl  rx-P  


Faith  in  every  of  its  stages,  at  its  first  beginning,  at  its 
increment,  at  its  greatest  perfection,  is  a duty  made  up  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  will  and  the  understanding. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 146. 

2.  Something  added;  an  increase  or  augmenta- 
tion; specifically,  in  math.,  the  excess  (positive 
or  negative)  of  the  value  which  a function  would 
have  if  its  independent  variable  were  increased 
by  any  amount,  especially  by  unity,  over  the 
value  which  it  has  for  any  particular  value  of 
the  variable ; the  difference  of  a function ; also, 
an  arbitrary  supposed  increase  of  an  indepen- 
dent variable. 

Here  heaps  of  gold,  there  increments  of  honours. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

All  scale-readings  begin  at  zero,  and  extend  by  practi- 
cally uniform  increments  to  the  maximum  reading. 

Science,  XIII.  99. 

3.  Inrliet.,  a species  of  amplification  wliich  con- 
sists in  magnifying  the  importance  of  a subject 
(person  or  thing)  by  stating  or  implying  that  it 
has  no  superior,  or  that  the  greatest  of  all  others 
is  inferior  to  it : as,  Thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 
What  more  can  I say?  Thou  hast  slain  thy 
mother. — 4.  In  Latin  gram.,  a syllable  in  an- 
other form  of  a word  additional  to  the  number 
of  syllables  in  the  nominative  singular  of  a 
noun,  adjective,  etc.,  or  the  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  present  indicative  active  of  a verb. 
The  increment  nearest  the  beginning  of  the  word  is  called 
the  first,  and  those  succeeding  it  are  the  second  and  third 
respectively,  the  last  syllable  not  being  counted.  Thus  in 
i-it  f -ne-^n-bus  from  i-ter,  au-i  di--vis-3se-tis from  au-di-o 
au-ens,  the  increments  are  numbered  as  indicated. 

5.  In  her.,  the  state  of  the  moon  when  crescent: 
as,  the  moon  in  her  increment Method  of  incre- 

ments, the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  especially  that 
part  which  treats  of  the  differences  and  sums  of  different 
★forms  of  functions. 

incremental  (in-kre-men'tal),  a . [<  increment 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  in’  the  nature  of  incre- 
ment or  increase. 

The  exclusion  of  the  rule  of  “subtraction  ” and  the  sub- 
stitution of  what  the  writer  calls  “ incremental  or  com- 
plementary addition.”  Nature,  XXXIII.  29. 


o , “ wviic v t? , d picixitjntaiy  aaaiuon.  Nature  XXXIIT  99 

unbelief mg  ^ refuSal  °f  belief;  skePtieism;  incrementationt.ra.  [ME. increment’acion,  < ML,! 

uxxpjcxxcx.  inr.rp.mP/tTi.niinU>-\  /T  A...  • 


unbelief. 

Of  every  species  of  incredulity,  religious  unbelief  is  infi- 
nitely the  most  irrational.  Buclcminster. 

The  human  mind  not  infrequently  passes  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another ; from  one  of  implicit  faith  to  one  of  ab- 
solute incredulity.  Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31, 1826. 

< =Syn.  Disbelief,  distrust,  doubt. 

incredulous  (in-kred'u-lus),  a.  [=  F.  incredulc 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  increduio,  < L.  incredulus,  unbe- 
lieving, unbelievable,  < in-  priv.  + credulus,  be- 
lieving : see  credulous.]  1.  Not  credulous;  not 


not  given  to  believe  readily;  refusing  or  withi 
holding  belief ; skeptical. 

These  [witnesses]  may  be  so  qualified  as  to  their  ability 
and  fidelity  that  a man  must  be  a fantastical  incredulous 
fool  to  make  any  doubt  of  them. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  1. 
“ I am  the  man.”  At  which  the  woman  gave 
A half  -incredulous,  half -hysterical  cry. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2f.  Not  easy  to  he  believed;  incredible. 

No  dram  of  a scruple,  no  scruple  of  a scruple,  no  obsta- 
cle, no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

incredulously  (in-kred'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  an 
_ incredulous  manner ; with  incredulity, 
incredulousness  (in-kred'u-lus-nes),  n.  Incre- 
dulity. 

increinablet  ( in-krem'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  increma- 
ble,  < LL.  as  if  *incremabilis,  < in-  priv.  + cre- 
mabilis,  combustible,  K.  L.  cremare,  bum : see 


incrementation),  increase,  K.  L.  incrementum , in- 
crease: see  increment.]  Increase;  growth. 

In  Marche  and  September  putacion 
To  chastens  is  incrementacion. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  217. 

increpatef  (in'kre-pat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  increpatus , 
pp.  of  increpare  (>  It.  increpare  = Sp.  Pg.  incre- 
par  = OF.  increper , encreper),  make  a noise, 
exclaim  against,  < in,  on,  + crepare,  make  a 
. noise : see  crepitate.]  To  chide ; rebuke, 
increpationt  (in-kre-pa'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  in- 


- , ~ _ % J ~*-  * wi  wvxuiu  ixo  , ixu  Vj 

disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  is  related; •».  L=  or . vn- 

rint  on vcm  iroii rzxrrx  -^il.  crepation  = Sp.  increpacion  = Pg.  increpacao  = 

Tt.  in.p.rp.nn vinn P ? T.T,  i, : .4 : 


It.  increpazione,  < LL.  increpatio(n-),  a chiding, 
< L.  increpare,  exclaim  against,  chide:  see  in- 
crepate.]  A chiding  or  rebuking;  censure. 

God  was  angry ; but  yet  . . . it  was  but  such  an  anger 
as  ended  in  an  instruction  rather  than  in  an  inmyation. 

Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

When  they  desired  to  know  the  time 
of  his  restoring  their  kingdom,  . . . his 
answer  was  a kinde  of  soft  increpation  to 
them,  and  a strong  instruction  to  all 
times. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xvi.  §6. 

increscent  (in-kres'ent),  a . [< 

L.  increscen(t-)s,  ppr!  of  incres- 
cere,  increase : see  increase.]  In- 
creasing; growing;  augmenting; 
swelling:  specifically  applied  to 
the  moon. 

Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 


Heraldic  repre- 
sentation of  the 
moon  increscent, 
or  crescent  incres- 
cent. 


increst 

increstt(in-krest'),i>.<.  [<  ire-2  + crest."]  To  crest. 

Two  foaming  billows  flow’d  upon  her  breast, 

Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  increst. 

Drummond,  Sonnets,  i.  13. 

incriminate  (in-krim'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
incriminated,  ppr.  incriminating.  [<  ML.  it <- 
criminatus,  pp.  of  incrlminare  (>  It.  incriminare 
= Sp.  Pg.  incriminar  = Pr.  encriminar  = P.  in- 
criminer ),  accuse  of  crime,  < L.  in,  on,  + crimi- 
nare,  accuse  of  crime:  see  criminate.']  1.  To 
charge  with  a crime ; accuse;  criminate. 

In  cases  in  which  the  clerk  . . . was  accused,  the  cler- 
ical immunity  from  trial  by  the  secular  judge  was  free- 
ly recognised.  If  the  ordinary  claimed  the  incriminated 
clerk,  the  secular  court  surrendered  him  for  ecclesiastical 
trial.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 399. 

The  evidence,  it  is  said,  does  not  incriminate  the  higher 
members  of  the  corporation  as  individuals,  although  it 
shows  that  they  assented  to  a loose  general  application  of 
the  city’s  funds.  New  York  Times,  March  2,  1887. 

2.  To  make  a subject  of  accusation;  charge  as 
a crime.  [Rare.] 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  incriminated  acts 
were  committed.  Becky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiii. 

_ —Syn.  1.  Accuse,  Charge , Indict,  etc.  See  accuse. 

incriminatory  (in-krim'i-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  incrim- 
inate + -ory. J Tending  to"  criminate  ; accusa- 
tory. Athenaeum. 

incroacht,  incroachmentt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 
of  encroach,  etc. 

incroyable  (P.  pron.  an-krwo-ya'bl),  n.  [F., 
lit.  incredible : see  incredible.]  In  Prance,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Directory  (about  1795-9), 
a man  or  woman  who  affected  a grotesque  and 
extreme  foppishness  in  dress. 

The  republican  [French]  young  man  of  fashion,  the  in- 
croyable.  Westminster  Bev^  OXXVTTT  947. 

incruciatedt  (in-kro'shi-a-ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
cruciated.]  TJntormented;  free  from  torture. 

His  ignorance  gave  him  ...  a kind  of  innocence,  where- 
by he  [CEdipus]  might  have  passed  away  his  life  incruci- 
ated,  without  the  sense  of  so  fatal  misfortunes. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  31. 
incruentalt  (in-kro-en'tal),  a.  [<L.  incruentus, 
not  made  bloody,  < in-  priv.  + cruentus,  bloody, 
< cruor,  blood.]  Not  bloody;  not  accompanied 
with  blood. 

He  musters  out  as  many  places  as  he  can  find  that 
make  any  mention  of  liturgy,  oblation,  holy  victim,  in- 
crvental  sacrifice. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  408. 

incrust,  encrust  (in-,  en-krust'),  v.  t.  [<  OF. 

encrouster , F.  encr outer,  also  incruster  = Sp. 
Pg.  incrustar  = It.  incrosiare , < L.  incrustare , 
cover  with  a rind  or  crust,  < in,  on,  + crusta, 
crust:  see  crust.']  1.  To  cover  with  a crust; 
form  a crust  or  coating  on  the  surface  of ; coat ; 
overlay : as,  an  ancient  coin  incrusted  with  rust. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  a ship  had  her  copper  bottom  en- 
crusted in  the  course  of  twenty  months  with  a layer  of 
coral  two  feet  in  thickness.  Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  106. 

All  the  wonderful  acuteness  and  dialectics  of  the  Greek 
mind  were  employed  for  centuries  in  incrusting  the  Chris- 
tian faith  with  the  subtile  and  curious  conceits  of  the 
Oriental  systems.  StilM,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  256. 

As  Christianity  spread  over  the  Roman  world,  it  became 
encrusted  with  pagan  notions  and  observances. 

J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  79. 

2.  In  decorative  art,  to  cover  with  a different 
and  generally  more  precious  material  in  plates 
or  pieces  of  appreciable  thickness,  requiring 
to  be  held  in  place  by  cramps,  hooks,  cement, 
or  other  appliances. 

The  principal  [chapels  of  St.  Peter’s]  are  four,  incrusted 
with  most  precious  marbles  and  stones  of  various  colours. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Rome,  Nov.  19,  1644. 

3.  To  apply  or  inlay,  as  mosaic,  slabs  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  enameled  tiles,  or  the  like,  so 
as  to  form  a decoration  or  covering. 

The  form  of  the  cross,  the  domes,  the  incrusted  decora- 
tion [of  St.  Mark  s],  were  all  borrowed  from  the  East,  and 
all  had  their  prototypes  in  Byzantine  buildings. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  54. 

In  good  [mosaic]  work  not  a trace  [of  cement]  should 
appear  between  the  encrusted  stones  and  the  marble,  not 
even  when  seen  through  a magnifying  glass. 

Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  49. 
Incrusted  enamel.  See  enamel. — Incrusted  work, 
in  metal,  work  the  surface  of  which  is  decorated  by  attach- 
ing to  it  ornaments  also  in  metal,  as  silver  on  copper, 
copper  on  brass,  etc.  In  some  instances  one  metal  is  in- 
crusted on  another,  as  tin  on  brass,  and  then  cut  through 
in  figured  patterns.  A modern  mechanical  method  con- 
sists in  painting  the  design  on  the  metal  surface  in  water- 
color,  then  varnishing  the  unpainted  parts,  and  placing 
the  object  in  a dilute  hath  of  nitric  acid.  After  the  painted 
parts  are  bitten  in  by  the  acid,  the  object  is  electroplated, 
the  deposit  forming  on  the  unvarnished  parts.  On  remov- 
ing the  varnish,  the  plated  parts  appear  as  incrusted. 

Incrustata  (in-krus-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  L.  incrustatus,  incrustate:  see  inerustate, 
a.]  A division  of  eyclostomatous  polyzoans: 
same  as  Inartieulata,  2:  opposed  to  Radicata. 
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incrustate  (in-krus'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  incrustatus , 
pp.  of  incrustare,  incrust:  see  incrust.]  To  in- 
crust; form  an  incrustation  on.  [Rare.] 

If  it  was  covered  with  mud,  it  must  have  been  incrustated 
mud.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxxix. 

Masses  of  calcareous  tufa  which  have  been  formed  upon 
the  borders  of  incrustating  springs. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  187. 

incrustate  (in-krus'tat),  a.  [<  L.  incrustatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Incrusted. 

The  finer  part  of  the  wood  will  be  turned  into  air,  and 
the  grosser  stick  baked  and  incrustate  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  Bacon,  Hat.  Hist. 

2.  In  hot.:  (a)  Coated,  as  with  earthy  matter. 
(6)  Growing  so  firmly  to  the  pericarp  as  to  ap- 
pear to  have  but  one  integument : said  of  seeds. 
— 3.  Incrusting;  forming  a crust,  as  a poly- 
zoan  or  a lichen. 

incrustation  (in-krus-ta'sbon),  n.  [Also  raroly 
encrustation ; = P.  incrustation  = Sp.  incrusta- 
tion = Rg.  incrustagao,  < LL.  incrustatio(n-),  < L. 
incrustare,  incrust : see  incrust.]  1.  The  act  of 
incrusting ; the  act  of  covering  or  lining  with 
any  foreign  substance ; the  state  of  being  in- 
crusted. 

It  [St.  Mark’s]  is  the  purest  example  in  Italy  of  the  great 
school  of  architecture  in  which  the  ruling  principle  is  the 
incrustation  of  brick  with  more  precious  materials. 

Buskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  iv.  § 24. 

2.  A crust  or  coat  of  anything  on  the  surface 
of  a body;  a covering,  coating,  or  scale,  as  of 
mineral  substances  deposited  by  a spring  or 
stream,  or  by  the  water  in  a steam-boiler ; an 
efflorescence,  as  of  salt  or  soda  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  application  of  hydrochloric  acid  removed  the  sta- 
lactite encrustation  by  which  the  letters  had  hitherto  been 
obscured.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  235. 

The  country  at  this  point  is  inexpressibly  dreary  and 
volcanic-looking,  the  salt  incrustations  lying  thick  upon 
the  earth.  O’  Donovan,  Merv,  i. 

A merely  sceptical  age  will  create  nothing ; hut  an  age 
of  uninquiring  credulity  will  hand  down  to  later  genera- 
tions its  most  sacred  truths  disfigured  and  imperilled  by 
a thick  incrustation  of  error. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  266. 

3.  An  inlaying  of  anything,  as  a plaque,  tile, 
lacquer,  veneer,  mosaic,  or  the  like,  into  or  upon 
the  surface,  as  of  a cabinet,  mantelpiece,  etc. 

Had  the  whole  church  been  finished  as  it  was  designed,  it 
would  have  presented  one  splendid  though  bizarre  effect 
of  incrustation.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  251. 

4.  Au  incrusted  or  inlaid  object  or  substance. 

The  material  of  the  structure  was  brick,  hut  the  whole 

surface  of  the  building  [St.  Mark’s],  within  and  without, 
was  to  be  covered  with  precious  incrustations  of  mosaic 
or  of  marble. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  54. 

The  doorways  are  a labyrinth  of  intricate  designs,  in 
which  the  utmost  elegance  of  form  is  made  more  beautiful 
by  incrustations  of  precious  agates  and  Alexandrine  glass- 
work.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  102. 

Cameo  incrustation.  See  cameo. 

incrustive  (in-krus'tiv),  a.  [<  incrust  + -ive.] 
Pertaining  to  a crust,  or  to  the  formation  of  a 
crust. 

incrustment  (in-krust'ment),  n.  [=  It.  incros- 
tamento;  as  incrust  + -riient.]  That  which  is 
formed  as  a crust ; incrustation ; hence,  any 
foreign  matter  with  which  something  is  over- 
laid or  surrounded.  Also  encrustment. 

The  work  of  disengaging  truth  from  its  encrustment  of 

^.error.  Is.  Taylor. 

incubate  (in'ku-bat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  incubat- 
ed, ppr.  incubating.  [<  L.  incubatus,  pp.  of  in- 
cubare  (>  Sp.  encobar,  incubar  = Pg.  incubar),  lie 
in  or  upon,  < in,  in,  on,  + cubare,  lie.]  I.  trans. 
To  sit  upon  for  the  purpose  of  hatching ; hatch 
out,  or  produce  by  hatching:  often  used  figura- 
tively: as,  to  incubate  eggs;  to  incubate  a book 
or  a project. 

Still  fewer  [fishes]  nidificate  and  incubate  their  ova. 

Owen,  Comp.  Anat.,  viii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sit,  as  on  eggs,  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching;  brood:  as,  a bird  that 
incubates  for  two  weeks. — 2.  In  pathol.,  to  go 
through  the  stage  or  process  of  incubation. 
See  incubation,  2. 

incubation  (in-ku-ba'shqn),  n.  [=  P.  incuba- 
tion = Sp.  incubacion  = Pg.  ineubagao  = It.  in- 
cubasione,  < L.  incubatio(n-),  < incubare,  lie  in 
or  upon:  see  incubate.]  1.  The  act  of  sitting, 
as  on  eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching;  brood- 
ing; hatching:  often  used  figuratively,  as  of 
writings,  schemes,  etc. 

First,  the  Swiss  Republicks  grew  under  the  guardian- 
ship  of  the  French  monarch.  The  Dutch  Republicks  were 
hatched  and  cherished  under  the  same  incubation. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

Incubation  is  performed,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  fe- 
male of  nearly  all  Birds.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  775. 


incubiture 

2.  In  pathol.,  the  unnoticed  or  unknown  pro- 
cesses or  changes  which  occur  in  the  interval 
between  the  exposure  to  an  infectious  disease 
and  the  development  of  its  first  symptoms. 

This  [whooping-cough]  has  generally  one  week,  or  even 
two,  of  incubation  before  the  first  febrile  and  catarrhal 
symptoms  appear.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

3.  A lying  in  or  within ; specifically,  the  act  of 
sleeping  in  a temple  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
revelations  by  dreams,  or  in  the  hope  of  being 
visited  by  the  god  and  relieved  of  some  ailment, 
as  in  the  Greek  sanctuaries  of  JEsculapius. 

This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  JEsculapius, 
in  whose  temple  incubation,  i.  e.  sleeping  for  oracular 
dreams,  was  practised.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  111. 

A type  of  the  usual  method,  which  was  called  incubation 
or  ey<coiju.T}(n?,  is  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  near  Oropus,  be- 
side the  spring  where  the  hero  had  risen  from  the  earth  to 
become  a god.  The  inquirer,  after  abstaining  from  wine 
for  three  days  and  from  all  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
slept  in  the  temple  on  the  skin  of  a ram  which  he  had  sac- 
rificed. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  808. 

Artificial  incubation,  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial 
warmth,  as  practised  from  antiquity  in  Egypt  and  China. 
Of  late  years  this  industry  has  become  general  in  Europe 
and  America.— Period  of  incubation,  (a)  In  ornith., 
the  length  of  time  required  to  hatcli.eggs,  or  during  which 
a bird  incubates  them,  (b)  In  pathol.,  the  period  that 
elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  morbific  principle 
. and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

incubative  (in'ku-ba-tiv),  a.  [<  incubate  + -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  incubation  or  the  period  of 
incubation;  of  the  nature  of  incubation;  in 
pathol.,  relating  to  the  period  during  which  a 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  hatching  in  the  system 
before  manifesting  itself. 

The  germs  of  all  the  incubative  diseases  are  reproduced 
^.in  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

incubator (in'ku-ba-tor), w.  [< lAj.incubator , one 
who  lies  in  a place, < L.  incubare,  lie  in  or  upon, 
incubate : see  incubate.]  One  who  or  that  which 
incubates,  as  a bird.  Specifically — (a)  A bird  that, 
sits  upon  or  shows  a disposition  to  sit  upon  eggs,  (b)  A 
machine  for  the  artificial  incubation  of  eggs.  While  many 
different  incubators  are  in  use,  they  are  essentially  alike 

Ej£\  d 


Incubator. 

A A,  hot-air  tank  ; B B,  tray  for  holding’  pans  of  water ; C,  C,  egg- 
trays;  D,  D,  ventilators;  E,  automatic  regulator;  F,  rod  connecting 
thermostat  with  regulator ; G,  lamp ; H,  thermostat ; /,  thermometer. 

in  principle,  and  comprise  a case  containing  one  or  more 
drawers  or  trays  for  holding  the  eggs,  some  form  of  hot- 
water  or  hot-air  apparatus  (usually  a lamp  for  heating), 
and,  in  the  most  practical  forms,  a thermostat  of  some 
kind  for  regulating  the  temperature,  besides  ventilators, 
appliances  for  saturating  the  heated  air  in  the  interior  with 
moisture,  etc.  Some  incubators  are  also  fitted  with  appli- 
ances for  turning  the  eggs  without  opening  the  machine. 

The  egg  which  the  birds . . . cannot  cover  may  be  hatched 
artificially  in  an  incubator.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  37. 

(c)  A suitable  appliance  for  the  artificial  development  of 
germs  in  the  cultivation  of  micro-organisms. 

Artificial  cultivations  of  micro-organisms  in  suitable 
nourishing  media  in  the  incubator. 

E.  Klein. 

(d)  A couveuse. 

incubatory  (in-ku'bii-to-ri),  a.  [<  incubate  + 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to  incubation ; employed  in 
tbe  process  of  incubation.  See  ovicyst. 

The  ascidiozooids  develop  incubatory  pouches. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  617. 

incubef  (in-kiib'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + cube.]  To 
make  a cube  of;  place  or  fix  as  if  forming  part 
of  a cube. 

So  that  Prelaty  . . . must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or  incube 
herself  among  the  Presbyters. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

incubi,  n.  Latin  plural  of  incubus. 

in-cubic  (in'ku-bik),  n.  [<  in1  + cubic.]  In 
math.,  an  inscribed  cubic. 

incubituret  (in-ku'bi-tur),  n.  [<  L.  incubitus, 
pp.  of  incubare,  lie  upon : see  incubate.]  Tbe 
act  of  incubating  or  brooding  ; incubation. 

The  incubiture  of  the  female  [bird]  on  the  back  of  the 
male.  Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  153. 

Incubation  or  incubiture,  a philosophical  term  for  brood- 
ing or  sitting  upon  eggs  as  birds  do.  Phillips. 


incubiture 
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The  last  [circumstance]  is  the  use  of  those  strings,  as 
Cardan  supposes,  for  the  better  keeping  them  together  in 
this  incubiture. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  12. 


I am  here  compelled  to  inculk  and  iterate  it  with  so 
many  words. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  245. 

• , . ,,  _ , ~ Pride  and  covetousnesse,  by  corrupt  blast  blowne, 

lnCUDOUS  (mg  - or  m ku-bus),  Cl.  [X  NL.  tncil - Into  my  hart  inculked  by  fancie  fond. 

bus,  adj.,  lying  upon:  see  incubus.']  In  bot.,  im-  J%  Heywood,  The  Spider  and  the  Flie (1556). 

bricate  in  such  a manner  that  the  apex  of  a leaf  inculpt,  v.  t.  [<  F.  inculper,  < ML.  inculpare, 
lies  on  the  base  of  the  next  one  above,  as  in  the  inculpate : see  inculpate.']  To  inculpate. 
Jungermanniacecc.  For  if  Chrysostom’8  impatience  and  headlong  desire 

incubus  (mg  - or  m ku-bus),  n. ; pi.  incubuses,  slew  him,  why  shuld  min'1  honest  proceeding  and  care  be 
incubi  (-bus-ez,  -bi) . [ME.  incubus  ; — F.  incube  . inculPed  therewithal  ? Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  ii.  6. 

= Sp.t»CM&o=Pg. It. incubo;<.hL.incubus, night-  inculpable  (in-kul'pa-bl),  a.  [=  OF .incoupa- 
mare,  ML.  a demon  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  ble,  F.  inculpable  ="Sp.  inculpable  = Pg.  in- 

1‘ + ,T  1 " ’ ' culpavel  = It.  incolpabile,  < LL.  inculpabilis, 

unblamable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + culpabilis,  blama- 
ble : see  culpable.]  ‘ ’ " ’ 

blame ; innocent. 

The  case  is  such  in  the  rules  of  morality  that  no  igno- 
rance of  things  lying  under  necessary  practice  can  he 
vere  sup-  totalll'  inculpable.  South,  Works,  VII.  x. 

Compare  inculpableness  (in-kul'pa-bl-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  inculpable;  blame- 
lessness. 

True  puritee  consisteth  in  the  inculpablenesse  and  in- 
nocencie  of  the  heart.  J.  Vdall,  On  Luke  xi. 

inculpably  (in-kuFpa-bli),  adv.  In  an  inculpa- 
ble manner;  without  blame ; innocently. 

Those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power — that  is,  such 
things  in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  675. 


incur 


1 UJ  uviuun  I/O  UC  LLLO  (jaUOO  UI 

nightmare,  < L.  incubare,  lie  upon:  see  incubate.] 

1.  The  nightmare. — 2.  An  imaginary  being  or 
demon,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  nightmare ; 
especially,  such  a being  of  the  male  sex  who 
was  supposed  to  consort  with  women  in  their 
sleep.  In  the  middle  ages  this  belief  was  accepted  by 
the  church  and  the  law.  Deformed  children  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  results  of  such  association.  ~ 
auccubus. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  lymytour  hym  self,  . . . 

Wommen  may  now  go  saufiy  up  and  doun ; 

In  every  bussh  or  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  noon  oother  incubus  but  he, 

And  he  ne  wol  doon  hem  hut  dishonour. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  24. 

Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 

The  sensualest ; and,  after  Asmodai, 

The  fleshliest  Incubus.  Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  152. 

A not  less  distinct  product  of  the  savage  animistic  theo-  inculpate  (in-kul'pat),  V.  t.',  pret.  and  pp.  Wi- 
ry of  dreams,  as  real  visits  from  personal  spiritual  beings,  J 

lasted  On  without  a shift,  nr*  hppalr  intn  tbo  bnlicf 


^ iiuiu  pcrsunai  spiritual  uemgs 

lasted  on  without  a shift  or  break  into  the  belief  of  mediae- 
val  Christendom.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incubi  and 
succubi,  those  male  and  female  demons  which  consort 
with  men  and  women. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  173. 

3.  Figuratively,  a heavy  or  oppressive  burden ; 
especially,  a heavyweight  on  the  mind;  any- 
thing thatprevents  the  free  use  of  the  faculties. 

Debt  and  usury  is  the  incubus  which  weighs  most  heavi- 
ly on  the  agricultural  resources  of  Turkey. 

Farley,  Resources  of  Turkey. 

4.  [cap.]  In  entom._,  a genus  of  parasitic  hyme- 
nopters  of  the  family  Braconidce : synonymous 
with  Microgaster  of  Latreille.  Schrank,  1802. 

incudal  (ing'ku-dal),  a.  [<  incus  {incud-)  + -al.] 
. In  oool.  and  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  incus, 
incudate  (ing'ku-dat),  a.  [<  incus  {incud-)  + 
-ate1.]  Having  an  incus,  as  the  mouth-parts 
_ of  a rotifer : as,  trophi  incudate. 
incudes,  «.  Plural  of  incus. 
incudius  (ing-ku'di-us), n. ; p\.incudii{-\).  [NL., 

< L.  incus  {incud-),  anvil : see  incus.]  A muscle 
or  ligament  of  the  tympanum,  oftener  called 
laxator  tympani : correlated  with  malledius  and 
stapedius.  Coues,  1887. 

in  cuerpo.  See  cuerpo. 

inculcate  (in-kul'kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
culcated, ppr.  inculcating . [<  L.  inculcatus,  pp. 

of  inculcare  (>  It.  inculcare  = Sp.  Pg.  inculcar  = 
F.  inculquer),  tread  in,  tread  down,  force  upon, 

< in,  in,  on,  + calcare,  tread,  < calx,  heel:  see 
calk^.]  To  impress  by  frequent  admonitions, 
or  by  forcible  statement  or  argument;  enforce 
or  stamp  upon  the  mind. 

I shall  be  pardoned  if  I have  dwelt  long  on  an  argu- 
ment which  I think  . . . needs  to  be  inculcated. 

Locke,  Human  "Understanding,  III.  v.  16. 

. Innocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons  charged  to 
inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition  and  example. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
=Syn.  Ingraft,  Instil,  etc.  See  implant. 

inculcation  (in-kul-ka'shon),  n.  [ — F.  inculca- 
tion = Sp.  inculcacion  = It.  inculcazione : from 

, r .... l.  ~\  rnn^  . . . , ■ , _ . , . . 


We  find  them  more  fragil,  and  not  so  well  qualified  to 
support  great  incumbencies  and  weights. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  I.  iii.  § 17. 
The  duties  of  a man,  of  a friend,  of  a husband,  of  a 
father ; and  all  the  incumbencies  of  a family. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxvii. 
3.  The  state  of  being  an  incumbent  or  holder 
of  an  office  ; the  discharge  of  official  or  stated 
functions  of  any  kind,  especially  of  ecclesias- 
tical functions ; specifically,  the  state  of  hold- 
ing or  being  in  possession  of  a church  benefice. 

Some  things  are  mine  by  possession,  some  by  use ; some 
by  title,  some  by  incumbency. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  3. 
s-  priv.  -r  cuipuuuis,  Diama-  . These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his 
Not  culpable ; not  meriting  ★ incumbency  in  the  same  see.  Surtft. 

incumbent  (in-kum'bent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  in- 
cumben{t-)s,  ppr.  of  in'cumbere,  lay  oneself  down 
upon,  recline  upon,  < in,  on,  + *cumbere,  nasal- 
ized form  of  cubare,  lie  down : see  cumbent.  Cf. 
incubate.]  I .a.  1.  Lying  or  resting  on  some- 
thing. 

, He  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  226. 

Meanwhile,  incumbent  o’er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans.  Thomson , Spring,  1.  41. 

Specifically— 2.  Lying,  leaning,  or  resting 
lengthwise,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a surface 
to  which  there  is  only  one  point  of  actual  at- 
tachmetlt  or  none.  (a)  In  bot.,  said  of  cotyledons  when 
the  back  of  one  is  applied  to  the  radicle,  as  in  some  of  the 
Brassicacete ; said  of  an  anther  when  it  is  fixed  by  the  mid- 
dle or  any  other  part  of  the  back,  and  lies  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  filament. ' (6)  In  zool.,  said  of  hairs,  spines,  etc., 
and  of  organs  which  lie  against  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  joined,  (c)  In  ornith.,  said  of  the  hallux  or  hind  toe 
of  a bird  when  its  whole  length  rests  on  the  ground  or  is 
applied  to  a supporting  object,  owing  to  its  insertion  on  a 
level  with  the  anterior  toes,  (d)  In  entom.,  said  of  wings 
which,  in  repose,  lie  horizontally  one  over  the  other. 

3.  Lying  or  resting  as  a duty  or  obligation; 
imposed,  and  pressing  to  performance. 

The  goodness  and  excellency  of  God  are  more  incumbent 
and  actually  pressing  upon  their  spirit  than  any  considera- 
tions  of  reward.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  842. 

It  . . . appeared  a duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  attempt 
to  reclaim  them.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxvi. 

II.  n.  One  who  discharges  stated  functions ; 
the  holder  of  an  office  of  any  kind ; especial- 
ly, one  who  discharges  ecclesiastical  functions; 
one  who  holds  a benefice. 

Many  livings  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Northampton  were  rendered  vacant  by  the 
suspension  of  the  incumbents  from  the  steeples  of  their 
churches.  It.  if.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xr. 

incumbentesst  (in-kum'ben-tes),  n.  [<  incum- 
bent + -ess. ] A female  incumbent.  [Rare.] 
You  may  make  your  court  to  my  Lady  Orford  by  an- 
nouncing the  ancient  barony  of  Clinton,  which  is  fallen 
to  her  by  the  death  of  the  last  incumbentess. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1760),  III.  371. 
„ , a'bent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
cumbent manner. 


culpated,  ppr.  inculpating.  [<  ML.  incidpatus, 
pp.  of  inculpare  { > It.  incolpare  = Sp.  inculpar 
= Pr.  encolpar  = F.  inculper),  bring  in  fault,  < 

L.  in,  in,  + culpa,  fault : see  culpable,  culprit .] 

To.  expose  to  blame  or  imputation  of  wrong- 
doing; incriminate. 

They  renewed  their  prayers  to  be  excused  from  serving 
in  the  council  of  state,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
afterwards  inculpated  for  the  faults  of  others. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  885. 
inculpation  (in-kul-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  incul- 
pation— It.  incolpazione,  <ML.  *inculpatio{n-), 

V inculpare,'  inculpate:  see  inculpate.]  Tbe  act 
of  inculpating,  or  the  state  of  being  inculpated; 
incrimination. 

Among  the  lower,  or  rather  the  lowest,  political  tactics, 
inculpation  of  a retiring  administration  has  often  been 
resorted  to  for  promoting  the  success  of  the  opposite 
party.  G.  T.  Curtis,  Buchanan,  II.  246. 

inculpatory  (in-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  inculpate 
+ -ory.]  Tending  to  inculpate  or  criminate; 
criminatory:  opposed  to  exculpatory:  as,  in- 
culpatory disclosures. 

It  furnished  especial  facilities  for  destroying  inculpa- 
tory evidence.  The  American,  VIII.  69. 

incult  (in-kult'),  a.  [=  F.  inculte  : Sp.  Pg. 
inculto  = It.  incolto,  inculto,  < L.  incultus,  un- 
tilled, uncultivated,  < in-  priv.  + cultus,  pp.  of  . ■■  ~w— » . 

colcre,  till,  cultivate:  see  cult.]  Untilled;  an-  mcumbently  (in-kum'bent-li),  adv 


cultivated;  wild;  hence,  unpolished;  unrefined;  . cumbent  manner. 

e.  [Rare.]  incumber,  incumberingly.  See  encumber,  en 

■llde.  stllTlid.  io-nnmnt  It  CStVlberi)] g ly . 


rude,  as  style. 

Let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult.  . oamucrmyiy. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  62.  lncumbitiont  (in-kum-bish'on),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 

Her  forests  huge,  incumbere,  lie  or  lean  upon  (see  incumben  t),  + 

pilT/l’/^m’  andtall>  by  Nature's  hand  -ition.]  A lying  upon  or  among  something. 

...  . . on,  u umn,  1. 884.  The  souls  of  connoisseurs  themselves,  by  long  friction 

incultivate  (in-kul  ti-vat),  a.  [\  L.  in-  priv,  + [u|o  incumlntion,  have  the  happiness,  at  length,  to  get  all 
ML.  cultivatus,  pp.  of  cultivare,  cultivate  • see  be'viltued,  be-pictured,  be-butterflied,  and  be-fiddled. 
cultivate.]  Uncultivated ; untaught.  TRare.]  • u . ^ Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  3. 

Hence  grew  the  impostures  of  charms,  and  amulets,  Seeencumbranee> 

and  other  insignificant  ceremonies : which  to  this  day  im-  . vncumyranCer. 

pose  upon  common  belief,  as  they  did  of  old  upon  the  mcumbroUSt,  «■  Same  as  encumbrous. 
barbarism  of  the  incultivate  heathen.  incunabula  im-kn-nab'ii-liiA  n nl  TT 


Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xii. 
v n-kul'ti-va-ted),  a.  [<  inculti- 
vate + -ed2.]  Uncultivated. 

The  soil,  though  incultivated,  so  full  of  vigour  that  it 
procreates  without  seed. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  380. 


x — . v'wwvxjvmwiw } uuiu  \jrtuni7uc<i,  v auiby  o. 

hv  lnr, ootid  0f  ™.eulcat]ng  impress-  incultivated  (in-kul'ti-va-ted), 

rng  by  repeated  admonitions ; forcible  or  per-  «■-.»-  _i_  „,79  -i  tt m — o.j  ” 

sistent  teaching. 

By  these  frequent  inculcations  of  the  Archbishop  and 
some  of  his  fellow  Bishops,  and  by  their  discreet  behaviour  mr  1 aeroert  Trai 

towards  the  Queen,  she  was  at  length  brought  oft  from  the  • 
fancy  of  images.  Strype,  Abp.  Parker,  I.  193.  IHCUltlvatlOnt  (m-kul-ti-va  shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 

The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation  CM^ivation.]  Lack  or  neglect 
of  precepts  already  collected,  and  assertions  of  tenets  al- 
ready  received.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  151. 

inculcator  (in-kul'ka-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  inculca- 
dor  = It.  inculcatore,  < LL.  inculcator,  < L.  in-  inculturet  (in-kul'tur),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  incul- 
culcare,  tread  in  or  down:  see  inculcate.]  One  ' ' T ’ ’ 


„ of  cultivation. 

In  that  state  of  incultivation  which  nature  in  her  luxu- 
riant fancies  loves  to  form. 

Berington,  Hist.  Abeiilard,  p.  108. 


wbo  inculcates  or  enforces. 

Des  Cartes,  . . . the  greatest  example  and  inculcator 
of  this  suspension  [of  assent],  declares  that  he  would  have 

it  practised  only  about  human  speculations,  not  about  hu-  - - 

man  actions.  _ Boyle,  Works,  IV.  183.  incumbency  (in -kum  'ben -si),  n. 

lnculcatory  (m-kul  ka-to-ri),  a.  [(.inculcate  + / dr*\  r is~  

-ory.]  Intended  or  fitte'd  to  inculcate. 

As  typical  and  incnlcatory,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  admirable  than  these  sacrifices. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Discussions  for  Young  Men,  p.  233. 

inculkt  (in-kulk'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  inculquer,  < L.  in- 
culcare, tread  in  or  down : see  inculcate.]  To 
inculcate. 


turn;  < L.  in-  priv.  + cultura,  culture: 
culture.]  Lack  or  neglect  of  culture. 

The  inculture  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a wilder- 
ness, should  not  the  activeness  of  commerce  make  it  an 
universal  city.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

-j  v «^n-si),  n. ; pi.  incum- 
bencies (-siz).  [=  Sp.  fg.  incumbeneia  = It. 

incumbenm;  as  incumbent)  + -cy.]  1.  The  incur  (in-ker'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  incurred,  ppr! 

incumbent;  a lying  or  resting  incurring.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  incurr,  inrnrre; 
on  something,  as,  th e incumbency  of  a burden.  < ME.  incurren,  encorren,  < OF.  encorre,  encorir 
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incunabula  (in-kn-nab'u-la),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut. 
pi.,  cradle-clothes,  swaddling-clothes,  hence  a 
cradle,  birthplace,  origin,  < in,  in,  + cunabula , 
neut.  pi.,  a cradle,  dim.  of  cuncc,  fern,  pi.,  a cra- 
dle. Cf.  cunabula.]  1.  The  cradle  or  early 
abode;  the  place  in  which  a thing  had  its  ear- 
liest development,  as  a race,  an  art,  etc. ; hence, 
first  trace;  beginning;  origin. 

„ It  is  also  in  Orissa,  if  anywhere,  that  we  may  hope  to 
find  the  incunabula  that  will  explain  much  which  is  now 
mysterious  in  the  forms  of  the  temples  and  the  origin  of 
many  parts  of  their  ornamentation. 

J.  Fergusson , Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  435. 
2.  In  ornith.,  a breeding-place;  the  resort  of  a 
bird  to  breed. — 3.  In  bibliography,  hooks  print- 
ed in  the  infancy  of  the  art ; generally,  books 
printed  before,  the  year  1500:  in  this  sense 
rarely  with  a singular  incunabulum. 

Including  such  rare  works  as  430  Incunabula,  from  A.  D. 
1469  to  1510.  Cat.  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  1882-3. 


[Rare  or  obsolete.]  — 2.  That  which  is  incum- 
bent; a superincumbent  weight,  physical,  men- 
tal, or  moral ; hence,  a grave  duty,  responsibil- 
ity, or  obligation.  [Rare.] 


encourir,  F.  encourir  — Pr.  encorre,  encorrer  = 
Sp.  incurrir  = Pg.  incorrer  = It.  incorrere,  < L. 
incurrere,  run  into,  run  toward,  meet,  < in,  into, 
on,  + currerc,  run : see  current1.]  I.  trans.  If. 


incur  3051 

To  run  upon;  impinge  upon;  run  against  or 
strike. 

He  that  is  no  longer  affected  with  a benefit  than  it  incurs 
the  sense,  and  suffers  not  itself  to  be  disregarded,  is  far 
from  being  gratefull.  Barrow , Works,  I.  viii. 

2.  To  encounter,  as  some  undesirable  or  in- 
jurious consequence;  become  liable  or  subject  incursion  (in-ker'shon),  n.  [=_F.  incursion  = 


Running  inward;  entrant:  with  reference  to 
the  place  of  entrance  or  inflow:  as,  an  incur- 
rent orifice. 

Running  down  the  middle  of  the  triangular  plate  is  the 
central  string  of  tissue,  the  rachis,  and  at  its  end  the  in- 
current blood-vessel.  Biol.  Lab.  of  J ohns  Hopkins,  III.  39. 


to  through  one’s  own  action;  bring  upon  one’s 
self : as,  to  incur  liabilities. 

For  so  Actseon,  by  presuming  far, 

Did,  to  our  grief,  incur  a fatal  doom. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

I know  I incur  the  imputation  of  unnecessary  hardness 
and  stoicism  from  those  who  compose  the  Court  and  Par- 
liament of  Love.  Emerson,  Love. 

Sweden  was  slow  in  incurring  the  resentment  of  Napo- 
leon. Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  407. 


Sp.  incursion  = Pg.  incursao  = It.  incur  sione,  < 
L.  mcursio{n-),  a running  against,  onset,  < in- 
cur r ere,  run  against : see  incur.']  A running  in 
or  into  something ; an  inroad  or  invasion. 

The  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  greatest  delight  was  a 
tala,  or  predatory  incursion  into  the  Christian  territories. 

Irving , Granada,  p.  7. 

Sins  of  daily  incursion,  and  such  as  human  frailty  is 
unavoidably  liable  to.  South,  Sermons. 

Syn.  Irruption,  raid. 


Il.t  intrans.  To  enter;  pass;  occur;  come  incursive  (in-ker'siv),  a.  [=¥.  incur sif, < L.tro- 

cursus,  pp.  of  incur r ere, run  in  (see  incur),  4-  -ive.] 
Making  incursions ; invading ; aggressive, 
incurtainf  (in-ker'tan),  v.  t.  Same  as  encurtain. 
incurvate  (in-ker'vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
curvated,  ppr.  incurvatmg.  [<  L.  incurvatus , pp. 
of  incurvare,  bend  in:  see  incurve.]  To  turn 
from  a right  line  or  straight  course;  curve; 
crook. 

Age  doth  not  rectify,  but  incurvate  our  natures,  turning 
bad  dispositions  into  worser  habits. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  42. 

incurvate  (in-ker'vat),  a.  [<  L.  incurvatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Curved  inward  or  upward. 


to  pass, 

If  anything  incurr  to  you  of  curious,  . . . you  will 
greately  oblige  that  assembly  of  virtuosi  [the  Royal  Soci- 
ety] in  communicating  any  productions  of  the  places  you 
travell  thro.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  William  London  at  Barbados. 

Light  is  discerned  by  itself,  because  by  itself  it  incurrs 
into  the  eye.  South,  Works,  V.  vii. 

incurability  (in-kur-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  incura- 
bility - - Pg.  incurabilidade ; as  incurable  + -ity : 
see  -bility.]  The  state  of  being  incurable, 
incurable  (in-kur'a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  incur- 
able, < OF.  (also  F.)  incurable  = Pr.  Sp.  incura- 
ble = Pg.  incuravel  = It.  incurabile,  < LL.  incura- 


bilis,  not  curable,  < in- priv.  + curabilis,  curable:  incurvation  (in-ker-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  incur- 
s ee  curable.\  I.  a.  1.  Not  curable;  beyond  the  vation  — It  inc.u  ~ ' - - - 


power  of  skill  or  medicine : as,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. 

Your  Absence,  if  it  continue  long,  will  prove  to  me  like 
the  Dust  of  Diamonds,  which  is  incurable  Poison. 

llowell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  3. 
It  is  . . . the  last  attempt  that  God  uses  to  reclaim  a 
people  by,  and  if  these  Causticks  [fires]  will  not  do,  it  is 
to  be  feared  he  looks  upon  the  wounds  as  incurable. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

2.  Not  admitting  correction : as,  incurable  evils. 
= Syn.  Irremediable,  remediless,  hopeless,  irreparable, 
incorrigible. 

II.  n.  A person  diseased  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  cure. 

If  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  be  found,  incurables  may 
be  taken  into  the  hospital.  Swift. 

incurableness  ( in-kur' a-bl-n c s),  n.  Incurabil- 
ity. 

incurably  (in-kiir'a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  in- 
curable; to  an  extent  or  degree  that  renders 
cure  or  remedy  impossible ; irretrievably. 

We  cannot  know  it  is  or  is  not,  being  incurably  igno- 
rant Locke. 

incuriosity  (in-ku-ri-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  incurio- 
site  = It.  incuriosity,  < LL.  incuriosita{t-)s,  care- 
lessness/ L.  incuriosus,  careless:  see  incurious.'] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  incurious ; want 
of  curiosity;  inattentiveness;  indifference. 

But  his  [Pilate’s]  incuriosity  or  indifference,  when  truth 
was  offered  to  be  laid  before  him  as  a private  man,  . . . 
shews  him  in  a light  much  less  excusable. 

War  burton,  Works,  IX.  L 

incurious  (in-ku'ri-us),  a.  [=  F.  incurieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  incurioso,  < L.  incuriosus,  careless, 
negligent,  < in-  priv.  + curiosus,  careful:  see 
curious.]  1.  Not  curious;  careless;  negligent; 
indifferent. 

The  gods  look  down; 
Incurious  of  themselves. 

Mrs.  Brotvning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 
Of  immortality  the  soul  when  well  employed  is  incuri- 
ous. Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

His  faint  incurious  ease  he  nursed. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  177. 

2.  Not  curious  or  striking ; deficient  in  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  these  truths,  we  may  conclude  this 
part  of  our  subject  with  a not  incurious  anecdote. 

John  Brown,  An  Estimate,  etc. , I.  57. 
It  is  no  incurious  part  of  the  economy  of  nature  that 
manure  and  high  cultivation  should  banish  those  coarse 
hardy  plants,  and  substitute  the  finer  grasses  in  their 
room,  in  a scanty  degree,  which  are  commonly  gone  by 
November.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  196. 

incuriously  (in-ku'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  incuri- 
ous manner. 

incuriousness  (in-ku'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incurious ; incuriosity, 
incurrence  (in-kur 'ens),  n.  [<  incurr en(t)  4- 
-ce.]  1.  The  act  of  incurring,  bringing  on, 

or  subjecting  one’s  self  to  something:  as,  the 
incurrence  of  guilt. — 2.  Incursion;  entrance. 
Davies.  [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

We  should  no  more  think  of  the  Blessed  Deity  without 


indart 

The  back  of  this  coin  is  incused  with  a rudely-executed 
impression  of  a lion’s  head.  H.  N.  Humphreys. 

incuse  (in-khz'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  incusus,  pp.  of 
incudere,  forge  with  the  hammer:  see  incuse, 
v.]  I.  a.  Hammered,  stamped,  or  struck  in; 
having  a pattern  impressed  or  stamped  upon 
the  surface. 

The  coin  has  been  driven  into  the  die,  and  not  struck  with 
it,  and  the  incuse  impression  has  been  made  before  or  after 
the  other.  Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  63. 

In  some  few  instances  the  types  of  two  cities  are  com- 
bined on  the  same  coin,  in  token  of  an  alliance.  As  art 
advanced,  the  incuse  repetition  fell  into  disuse,  and  a type 
in  relief  was  substituted  for  it. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  407. 

The  reverse  type  [of  a coin]  is  a flaming  torch  in  an  in- 
cuse square.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  640. 

Incuse  square,  in  numis.,  the  intaglio  impression  or 
sinking  produced  on  Greek  coins 
by  the  punch  or  die  from  which 
they  were  struck.  Such  rude  sink- 
ings constituted  the  sole  “type” 
of  one  side  of  many  of  the  earliest 
Greek  coins ; but  later  Greek  coins 
have  a design  in  relief  placed  with- 
in the  incuse  square.  The  incuse 
square  is  chiefly  found  on  coins  is- 
sued before  400  B.  c. 

II.  n.  An  impression;  a 
stamp,  as  that  on  a coin  made 
by  the  surface  upon  which 
the  object  rests  to  be  struck 
by  the  die. 

Antiquaries  have  supposed  this 
incuse  to  be  merely  the  impression 
of  something  put  under  the  coin  to 
make  it  receive  the  stroke  of  the  die 
more  steadily. 

Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth. 

[(1876),  p.  63. 

incusst,  v.  t.  [<  L.  incussus, 
pp.  of  incutere,  strike  upon: 
see  incute.  Cf.  concuss,  dis- 
cuss, percuss.]  To  strike.  Halliwell. 

The  first  events  are  those  which  incusse  a daunting- 
nesse  or  daring.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4. 


i.  Reverse  of  coin  of 
JEgina,  with  early  incuse 
square.—  British  Muse- 
um. 2.  Reverse  of  coin 
of  Phocis,  with  later  in- 
cuse square,  inclosing  the 
type. — British  Museum . 
(Each  coin  size  of  the 
original. ) 


vation  = It.  incurvazione , < L.  incurvatio(n-),  a 
bending,  < incurvare,  bend:  see  incurve.]  1. 

The  act  of  incurving  or  bending. 

He  made  use  of  acts  of  worship  which  God  hath  appro- 
priated, as  incurvation  and  sacrifice.  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  The  state  of  being  incurved  or  bent ; curva- 
ture, as  of  the  spine ; crookedness. 

The  first  reflections  of  a crooked  tree  are  not  to  straight- 
ness, but  to  a contrary  incurvation. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  252. 

incurvature  (in-ker'vj,-tur),  n.  [=  Sp . encor-  in  custodia  legis  (in  kus-to'di-a  le'jis).  [L.: 
vadura  _ It.  mcurvatura,  incurvature,  < ML.  4n.  custodia,  abl.  of  custodia,  custody,  legis, 
mcurvatura,  incurvature  (applied  to  a bishop’s  - - - - ------ 

staff);  as  incurvate  + -ure.]  A curving  or  the 
state  of  being  curved. 

The  greater  incurvature  of  the  wind  in  rear  than  in 
front  of  hurricanes  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean  is  next 
considered.  Nature,  XXXVIII.  359. 

Specifically,  in  entom. : (a)  The  state  of  being  curved  in- 
ward. ( b ) A part  or  margin  curved  inward,  or  toward  the 
median  line. 

incurve  (in-kerv'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  incurved, 


gen.  of  lex,  law:  see  custodia,  custody,  legal,  lex.] 
In  the  custody  of  the  law;  taken  into  the  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  court  under  its  authority : 
said  of  property  of  which  the  court  thus  as- 
sumes charge  pending  litigation  about  it. 
incut  (in'kut),  a.  Set  in  by  or  as  if  by  cutting ; 
specifically,  in  printing,  inserted  in  a reserved 
space  of  the  text  instead  of  in  the  margin : as, 
...  _ _ incut  notes  at  the  sides  of  the  pages  in  a book, 

ppr.  incurving.  [=  Sp.  encorvar  = Pg.  encur-  incutet,  v.  t.  [=  It.  incutere,  < L.  incutere,  strike 
var,  < L.  incurvare,  bend  in,  < in,  in,  + curvare,  up0n  or  into,  inspire  with/  in,  in,  on,  + quatere, 
bend:  see  curve,  v.]  I.  trans.  To  make  crooked;  shake,  strike.]  Same  as  incuss. 
bend;  curve;  specifically,  to  cause  to  curve  or  THis  doth  incute  and  beat  into  our  hearts  the  fear  of 
bend  inward:  as,  the  incurved  antennae  of  an  ^God,  which  expelleth  sin.  Becon,  Works  (1843),  p.  63. 


insect. 

Yon  hollow  trunk, 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incurv’d  salutes 

The  passing  wave.  Somerville , The  Chase. 

II.  intrans.  To  curve  or  bend  inward. 

To  find  the  direction  of  the  storm-centre,  we  must  know 
the  incurving  angle  of  the  wind’s  spiral.  Science,  III.  42. 

incurvity  (in-ker'vi-ti),  n.  [<  L.  incurvus,  bent 
(<  in,  in,  + curvus,  bent,  curved:  see  curve , a.), 
+ -ity.]  The  state  of  being  bent  or  crooked ; 
crookedness ; a bending  inward. 

Being  the  hieroglyphick  of  celerity,  and  swifter  than 
other  animals,  men  best  expressed  their  [the  dolphins’] 
velocity  by  incurvity,  and  under  some  figure  of  a bow. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  2. 

incus  (ing'kus),  «.;  pi.  incudes  (ing'ku-dez). 
[L.,  an  anvil,  < incudere,  forge  with  a hammer: 
see  incuse.]  In  zool.  and  anat. : (a)  One  of  the 


ind.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  indicative  ; (b)  of 
the  Latin  in  dies,  daily,  every  day,  used  in 
medical  prescriptions. 

indagatet  (in 'da -gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  indagatus, 
pp.  of  indagare  "(>  It.  indagare  = Sp.  Pg.  inda- 
gar),  trace  out,  track,  investigate.]  To  seek  or 
search  out.  Bailey. 

indagationt  (in-da-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  indaga- 
ci<fn  = Pg.  indagagao  = It.  indagazione,  < L.  in- 
dagatio(n-),  a searching,  investigation,  < inda- 
gare, search : see  indagate.]  The  act  of  search- 
ing; search;  inquiry;  examination. 

In  her  [the  soul’s]  indagations  ofttimes  new  scents  put 
her  by.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Chymists  seem  not  to  have  taken  notice  of  what  impor- 
tance such  experiments  may  be  in  the  indagation  of  the 
nature,  and  especially  of  the  number  of  the  elements. 

Boyle , Works,  I.  483. 


bones  of  the  inner  (middle)  ear  of  amammal:  so  indagativet  (in'da-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  indagate  + 


named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  an  an- 
vil. It  is  the  middle  one  of  the  chain  of  bones,  or  ossicula 
auditus,  the  other  two  being  the  malleus  and  the  stapes. 
The  human  incus  strikingly  resembles  a bicuspid  tooth ; 
it  has  a body  and  two  processes,  short  and  long,  diverging 
from  each  other  at  nearly  a right  angle.  The  long  pro- 
cess ends  in  a small  globular  head,  the  orbicular  or  lenticu- 
lar process , tipped  with  cartilage  and  articulated  with  the 
head  of  the  stapes.  The  body  of  the  incus  articulates  with 
the  malleus.  Both  articulations  are  movable.  The  len- 
ticular process  exists  as  a separate  ossification  in  early  life. 
In  vertebrates  below  mammals  the  homologies  of  the  in- 
cus are  much  disputed,  and  different  bones  or  cartilages 
have  been  taken  as  its  representative,  especially  those 
which  constitute  a proximal  element  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 
See  earl,  and  cut  under  tympanic,  (ft)  In  Rotifera,  the 
anvil  or  median  piece  of  the  trophi  of  a wheel- 
animalcule,  upon  which  the  mallei  work.  See 
malleus,  mastax 
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the  conceit  of  an  infinite  resplendence  than  we  can  open  lUCUSe  (m-kuz  ),  V.  t.  , pret.  and  pp.  incused, 
our  eyes  at  noonday  without  an  incurrence  and  admission  ppr.  incusing.  [\  L.  inCHSUS,  pp.  of  incudere, 
of  an  outward  light.  Bp.  Ball,  Works,  V.  421.  forge  with  a hammer,  lit.  pound  down,  < in, 

incurrent  (in-kur'ent),  a.  [<  L.  incurren(t-)s,  on,  + cudere,  strike,  pound.]  To  impress  by 
ppr.  of  incurrere,  run  into  or  upon : see  incur.]  striking  or  stamping,  as  a coin.  [Bare.] 

III.  7 


■ive.]  Searching  or  inclined  to  search  into  or 
after;  investigating. 

The  church  might  not  be  ambitious  or  indagative  of 
such  employment.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  244. 

indagatort  (in'da-ga-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  inda- 
gador  = It.  indagatore,  < L.  indagator,  < inda- 
gare, search.:  see  indagate.]  A searcher;  one 
who  seeks  or  inquires  with  diligence. 

Awake,  ye  curious  indagators,  fond 
Of  knowing  all  but  what  avails  you  known. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  v. 

indagatoryt  (in'da-ga-to-ri),  a.  [<  indagate  + 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to  indagation.— Indagatory 
suspension  Of  opinion,  reserve  of  definitive  judgment 
with  the  intention  of  further  inquiry. 

indamagef,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  endamage. 

indangert,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  endanger. 

indart  (in-dart'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  endart; 
< in-%  + dart.]  To  dart  inward. 

But  no  more  deep  will  I endart  mine  eye 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Shak.t  R.  and  J.,  i.  3. 


inde 

indef,  a.  [ME.,  also  ynde,  < OF.  inde,  ynde,  az- 
ure, violet-colored,  < L.  India,  India : see  In- 
dia.]  Azure-colored. 

It  had  hewes  an  hundred  payre 
Of  gras  and  flouris,  ynde  and  pers. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , 1.  67. 
The  tother  hew  next  to  fynde 
Is  al  blew,  men  callen  ynde.  Cursor  Mundi. 

indeart,  indearingt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
dear, etc. 

indeavourf  (in-dev'or),  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 
endeavor, 

indebt  f (in-det'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 4-  debt.  Earlier 
in  p.  a.  indebted .]  To  place  in  debt ; bring  un- 
der obligation. 

Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none. 

Daniel,  To  the  King’s  Majesty, 
indebted  (in-det'ed),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  in- 
detted,  < ME.  endetted,  after  OF.  endete,  endebte , 
F.  endette  = Sp.  endeudado  = Pg.  endividado  = 
It.  indebitato,  < ML.  indebitatus,  pp.of  indebitare, 
charge  with  debt,  indebitari  (>  It.  indebitare  = 
Sp.  endeudar  = Pg.  endividar  = Pr.  endeptar  = 
OF.  endeter,  endetter),  be  in  debt,  < L.  in,  in,  + 
debitum , debt:  see  debt .]  1.  Owing;  being  un- 
der a debt  or  obligation;  having  incurred  a 
debt ; held  to  payment  or  requital. 

And  yet  I am  endetted  so  therby 
Of  gold  that  I have  borowed,  trewely. 

That  whyl  I lyve,  I shal  it  quyte  never. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  L 181. 
A grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  67. 
2.  Beholden ; under  obligation ; owing  grati- 
tude, care,  recognition,  and  the  like. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  government, 
because  few  can  represent  how  wretched  mankind  would 
be  without  it.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver’s  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  [her  head]  sustains. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  543. 

indebtedness  (in-det'ed-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  indebted,  without  regard  to  ability 
or  inability  to  pay  the  debt.— 2.  The  amount 
owed;  debts  collectively:  as,  the  indebtedness 
of  an  individual  or  a corporation, 
indebtment  (in-det'ment),  n.  [<  indebt  + 
-ment.]  The  state  of  being  indebted;  indebt- 
edness. 

Fear  thou  a worse  prison,  if  thou  wilt  needs  willingly 
live  and  die  in  a just  indebtment,  when  thou  mayest  be  at 
once  free  and  honest.  Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  country  had  . . . become  deeply 
involved  in  that  state  of  indebtment  which  has  since  ended 
in  so  general  a crush  of  their  fortunes. 

Jefferson,  in  Wirt's  Patrick  Henry  (ed.  1841),  p.  45. 

indecencet  (in-de'sens),  n.  [<  F.  indecence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  indecencia  = It.  indecenza,  < L.  inde- 
centia,  unbecomingness,  unseemliness,  < inde- 
cen(t-)s,  unbecoming,  unseemly,  indecent:  see 
indecent.']  Same  as  indecency. 

Carried  to  an  indecence  of  barbarity. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  III.,  Int. 
indecency  (in  -de'  sen  -si),  n. ; pi.  indecencies 
(-siz).  [As  indecence":  see  -cy.]  1.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  indecent ; want  of  de- 
cency; unbecomingness;  especially,  extreme 
vulgarity  or  obscenity  of  speech,  action,  or 
representation ; immorality. 

Pope  . . . was  shocked  at  the  indecency  of  a rake  who, 
at  seventy,  was  still  the  representative  of  the  monstrous 
profligacy  of  the  Restoration.  Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

2.  That  which  is  indecent  or  unbecoming; 
language,  or  behavior,  or  pictorial  representa- 
tion, etc.,  that  violates  modesty  or  decorum; 
specifically,  that  which  is  obscene  or  grossly 
vulgar. 

They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear  or 
to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies  I allude  to 
are  pests  of  society.  Beattie,  Moral  Science,  I.  ii.  5. 
Public  indecency,  in  law,  the  exhibition  of  something 
indecent : an  indefinite  term,  ordinarily  excluding  mere 
indecency  of  language.  The  courts,  by  a kind  of  judicial 
legislation,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  have  usu- 
ally limited  the  operation  of  the  term  to  public  displays 
of  the  naked  person,  the  publication,  sale,  or  exhibition  of 
obscene  hooks  or  prints,  or  the  exhibition  of  a monster— 
acts  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  public  morals,  and  af- 
fect the  body  of  society.  McJunkins  v.  State,  10  Ind.  145. 
=Syn.  1.  Indelicacy,  etc.  (see  indecorum );  immodesty, 
grossness,  obscenity. 

indecent  (in-de'sent),  a.  [=  F.  indecent  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  indecente,  <L.  indecen(t-)s,  unbecom- 
ing, unseemly,  indecent,  < in-  priv.  + decen(t-)s, 
becoming,  seemly,  decent:  see  decent.]  Not  de- 
cent. (a)  Unbecoming ; unseemly ; violating  propriety 
in  language,  behavior,  etc. 

Who  [Job]  behaved  himself  with  admirable  patience 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  under  all  his  severe  af- 
flictions, insomuch  that  he  did  not  suffer  an  indecent  ex- 
pression to  come  from  him.  Stilling fleet,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 
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(6)  Grossly  vulgar ; offensive  to  modesty;  obscene;  lewd. 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  birth, 

And  forc’d  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mirth. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  263. 
= Syn.  (b)  Indelicate,  indecorous,  immodest,  gross,  shame- 
ful, impure,  filthy,  obscene,  nasty. 

Indecidua  (in-de-sid'u-a),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  indeciduus,  not  deciduous : see  indecidu- 
ous. ] A series  of  placental  mammalians  which 
are  indeciduate ; the  Nondeciduata : opposed  to 
Deciduata. 

indeciduate  (in-de-sid'u-at),  a,  [<  in- 3 + de- 
ciduate.] Not  deciduate,  as  a placenta : applied 
also  to  those  placental  mammals  in  which  the 
uterus  develops  uo  decidua  or  deciduous  mem- 
brane. See  deciduate. 

indeciduous  (in-de-sid'u-us),  a.  [<  NL.  inde- 
ciduus, < L.  m-priv.  + deciduus , falling:  see  de- 
ciduous. ] Not  deciduous  or  liable  to  fall,  as 
leaves;  lasting;  evergreen. 

The  indeciduous  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 

indecimablef  (in-des'i-ma-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + *de- 
cimable,  < decinia(te)  + -able.]  Not  liable  to  de- 
cimation ; not  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Cowell. 

indecipherable  (in-df-si'fer-a-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 
+ decipherable.]  Not  decipherable;  incapable 
# of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted, 
indecision  (in-de-sizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  indecision 
= Sp.  indecision  = P g’.  indecisao ; as  in-3  + de- 
cision.] Want  of  decision;  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose; irresolution. 

Indecision  ...  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence. 

Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 
= Syn.  Irresolution,  etc.  (see  decision) ; vacillation,  hesi- 
tation, uncertainty. 

indecisive  (in-de-sl'siv),  a.  [=  F.  indecisif ; 
as  in-3  + decisive.]  Not  decisive ; not  bringing 
to  a decision;  inconclusive. 

Hence  it  was  that  operations  languid  and  indecisive  be- 
yond any  recorded  in  history  . . . make  up  the  military 
history  of  Italy  during  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

Macaulay,  Machjavelli. 

indecisiveness  (in-de-si'siv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  indecisive ; an  unsettled  state, 
indeclinable  (in-de-kll'na-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
indeclinable  = Sp.  indeclinable  = Pg.  indeclinavel 
= It.  indeclinabile,  K L.  indeclinabilis,  inflexible, 
unchangeable,  indeclinable,  < in-  priv.  + de- 
clinabilis,  declinable:  see  declinable.]  I.  a.  In 
gram.,  not  declinable;  not  varied  by  declen- 
sion; showing  uo  variety  of  form  for  case,  num- 
ber, or  the  like. 

II.  n.  Iu  gram.,  a word  that  is  not  declined. 
In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 

And  stands  alone  in  indeclinables : 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb. 

Churchill , Rosciad. 

indeclinably  (in-de-kli'na-bli),  ado.  It.  With- 
out declining  or  turning  aside. 

To  follow  indeclinably  . . . the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  111. 

_ 2.  Without  grammatical  declension, 
indecomposable  (in-de-kom-po'za-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
indecomposable ; as  in-3  + decomposable.]  Not 
decomposable;  incapable  of  decomposition,  or 
of  being  resolved  into  parts  or  elements. 

The  general  indecomposable  character  of  the  lava  in  this 
Archipelago.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  129. 

indecorous(in-de-k6'rus  or  in-dek'o-rus),«.  [= 
It.  indecoro  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  indecoroso,  < ML.  in- 
decorosus),  < L.  indecorus,  unseemly,  unbecom- 
ing, < in- priv.  + decorus,  seemly, becoming:  see 
decorous.]  Not  decorous ; violating  propriety 
or  the  accepted  rules  of  conduct;  unseemly. 

Graceful  and  becoming  in  children,  but  in  grown  . . 
men  indecorous,  as  the  sports  of  boyhood  would  seem  in 
advanced  years.  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  123. 

= Syn.  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  improper,  rude,  unman- 
nerly. 

indecorously  (in-de-ko'rus-li  or  in-dek'o-rus- 
. li),  ado.  In  an  indecorous  manner, 
indecorousness  (in-de-ko'rus-nes  or  in-dek'o- 
rus-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  indecorous; 
violation  of  propriety  or  good  manners, 
indecorum  (in-de-ko'rum),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in- 
decoro, indecorum,  < L.  indecorum,  neut.  of  in- 
decorus : see  indecorous.]  1 . Lack  of  decorum; 
impropriety  of  behavior ; violation  of  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  conduct. — 2.  An  indecorous  or 
unbecoming  act ; a breach  of  decorum. 

As  if  a herald,  in  the  atchievement  of  a king,  should  com- 
mit the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet  sideways  and  close, 
not  full-faced  and  open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and 
command.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Indecorums  in  respect  of  style  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  as  attempts  at  humor  by  one  who  has  an  imperfect  no- 
tion of  its  ingredients. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  261. 


indefectible 

= Syn.  Indecorum,  Indelicacy,  Indecency.  An  indecorum 
violates  a rule  or  rules  of  civility  or  ord  er : as,  it  is  an  inde- 
corum to  interrupt  a speaker  in  debate ; an  indelicacy  and 
an  indecency  are  a low  and  a high  degree  of  violation  of  the 
rules  of  modesty : as,  there  would  be  a manifest  indelicacy, 
not  to  say  indecency,  in  his  putting  himself  forward  for  a 
public  office ; indelicacies  or  indecencies  iu  speech  or  action. 
Indecency  is  used  rather  freely  for  anything  shameful  in 
_ conduct. 

indeed  (in-ded'),  adv.  [<  ME.  indede;  being 
tlie  prep,  phrase  in  deed,  sometimes  with  adj. 
in  very  deed in  fact : see  in 1 and  deed.]  In  fact ; 
in  reality;  in  truth:  used  emphatically,  or  as 
noting  a concession  or  admission;  or  interjec- 
tion ally,  as  an  expression  of  surprise;  or  in- 
terrogatively, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  con- 
firmation: as,  do  you  believe  it?  yes,  indeed ; 
indeed!  that  is  surprising;  indeed?  I can  hardly 
believe  it. 

Be  it  done  euyn  in  dede  as  thi  dissire  is  ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2426. 
Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  ! 

John  L 47. 

. man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another,  because 

indeed  no  man  truly  knows  another. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  4. 
The  name  of  freedom,  indeed,  was  still  inscribed  on  their 
banners,  but  the  spirit  had  disappeared. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 
[Originally  written  separately  as  two  words,  as  stiH  when 
an  adjective,  as  very,  qualifies  the  noun. 

And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I raised  thee  up, 
for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power.  Ex.  ix.  16.] 

indefatigability  (in-de-faUi-ga-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
indefatigable : see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  indefatigable ; nnweariedness ; persis- 
tency. 

His  indefatigability  of  study  cannot  he  paralleled. 

Life  of  Bp.  Andrews  (1650). 

indefatigable  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [=  OF. 
indefatigable , < L.  indefatigabilis,  that  cannot  be 
tired  out,  < in-  priv.  + *defatigabilis,  that  can 
be  tired  out : see  defatigable.']  Not  defatigable ; 
incapable  of  being  fatigued  not  easily  ex- 
hausted ; not  yielding  to  fatigue ; unremitting 
in  labor  or  effort. 

Of  all  men  they  [learned  men]  are  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble, it  it  be  towards  any  business  that  can  hold  or  detain 
their  mind.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  21. 

The  French  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
a naval  ascendency  on  the  coast. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 
= Syn.  Unwearied,  untiring,  tireless,  unflagging,  perse- 
, venng,  assiduous,  persistent,  sedulous. 

indefatigableness  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl-nes),  n. 
Indefatigability. 

indefatigably  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
defatigable manner;  without  weariness;  with- 
out yielding  to  fatigue. 

A man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  church 
and  state,  and  whose  writings  have  highly  deserved  of 
_ both-  Dryden. 

indefatigationt  (in-de-fat-i-ga'sbon),  n.  [<  in- 3 
+ defatigation.]  Unweariedness. 

Holding  themselves  to  be  not  inferiour  (as  indeed  they 
were  not)  either  to  the  indefatigation  or  skill  of  the  Greek 
geographers.  J.  Gregory,  Posthuma  (1650),  p.  267. 

indefeasibility  (in-de-fe-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
defeasible: see  -bility.]  The  quality  or  character 
of  being  indefeasible,  or  not  liable  to  be  made 
. void : as;  the  indefeasibility  of  a title, 
indefeasible  (in-de-fe'zi-bl),  a.  [Formerly  also 
indefeisible ; < in- 3 + defeasible.]  Not  defeasi- 
ble; not  to  be  defeated  or  made  void;  that  can- 
not be  set  aside  or  overcome. 

_ others  objected  that,  if  the  blood  gave  an  indefeasible 
title,  how  came  it  that  the  Lady  Jane’s  mother  did  not 
reign  ? Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

indefeasibleness  (in-de-fe'zi-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
defeasibility. 

indefeasibly  (in-de-fe'zi-bli),  adv.  In  an  inde- 
feasible manner;  so  as  not  to  be  defeated  or 
made  void ; so  as  not  to  be  set  aside  or  over- 
come. 

As  truly  and  as  indefeasibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stu- 
al‘t.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

indefectibility  (in-de-fek-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

indefecUbiliti  = Sp.  i'ndefectibilidad  = Pg.  inde- 
fectibilidade  = It.  indefettibilitd ; as  indefecti- 
ble + -ity : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
indefectible,  or  subject  to  no  defect  or  decay! 

His  [God's]  unity  first,  then  his  eternity  and  indef edi- 
bility, his  immense  omnipresence. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  viii. 

indefectible  (in-de-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inde- 
fectible = Sp.  indefectible  = Pg.  indefectivel  = 
It.  indefettibile,  < ML.  * indef ectibilis  (in  deriv. 
indef ectibiliter),  < L.  in-  priv.  + ML.*defectibilis, 
def ectible : see  def edible.]  N ot  def ectible ; not 
liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay;  unfailine: 
not  defeasible. 


indefectible 

Certitudes,  indeed,  do  not  change,  but  who  shall  pre- 
tend that  assents  are  indefectible  ? 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  232. 

indefective  (in-de-fek'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  indefec- 
tivo  = It.  indefettivo,  < ML.  indefectivus,  not  de- 
fective, imperishable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  de- 
fectivus,  imperfect : see  defective.]  Not  defec- 
tive; perfect;  complete.  [Rare.] 

Repentance  and  forgiveness  stand  in  the  breach,  and 
supply  the  impossibilities  of  indefective  obedience. 

South,  Works,  VIII.  xii. 

indefeisiblet,  «.  All  obsolete  spelling  of  inde- 
feasible. Dr.  H.  More. 

indefensibility  (in-de-fen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
. quality  or  state  of  being  indefensible, 
indefensible  (in-de-fen'si-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  ende- 
fensible,  also  indefensable ; as  in-3  4-  defensible .] 
Not  defensible;  that  cannot  be  defended,  main- 
tained, or  justified,  by  either  force  or  speech: 
as,  an  indefensible  frontier ; conduct  that  is  in- 
defensible. 

Thomas  . . . had  seen  three  instances  of  persons  raised 
from  the  dead  by  our  Saviour,  . . . which  must  needs 
. . . render  his  unbelief  and  doubting  of  our  Saviour's 
own  resurrection  (so  unquestionably  attested)  utterly  in- 
defensible. South , Works,  V.  iv. 

indefensibleness  (in-de-fen'si-bl-nes),  n.  The 
_ character  of  being  indefensible ; indefensibility, 
indefensibly  (in-de-fen'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
defensible manner;  so  as  to  admit  of  no  de- 
fense. 

If  there  is  propriety,  however,  in  thus  representing  the 
amours  of  guilty  intoxication,  by  which  figure  Milton  calls 
it,  some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indefensibly 
indelicate.  Mickle,  tr.  of  Oamoens’s  Lusiad,  ix.,  note  32. 

indefensivef  (in-de-fen'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + do- 
fensive .]  Having  no  defense ; undefended. 

The  sword  awes  the  indefensive  villager. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  337. 

indeficiencyt  (in-df-fish'en-si),  n.  [<  indefi- 
cien(t)  + - cy .]  The  quality  of  being  indeficient 
or  unfailing. 

A sermon  about  the  indeficiency  of  faith,  final  perse- 
verance, etc.  Strype , Abp.  Parker,  an.  1595. 

indeficientt  (in-de-fish' ent),  a.  [=  OF.  inclefici- 
ent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  indeficientef  < LL.  indeficien(t-)sf 
not  deficient,  < L.  in-  priv.  + deficient  t-)sf  defi- 
cient: see  deficient .]  Unfailing. 

In  this  field  [Heaven] 

The  indeficient  spring  no  winter  fears. 

Fletcher,  Christ’s  Triumph  after  Death,  st.  37. 

indefinable  (in-de-fi'na-bl),  a . [<  in- 3 + defina- 
ble.~\  Not  definable ; incapable  of  being  defined 
or  exactly  described ; not  susceptible  of  defini- 
tion : as,  an  indefinable  boundary ; an  indefinable 
word ; indefinable  sensations. 

That  scramble  after  the  undefined  and  indefinable  rights 
that  ends  always  in  despotism. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  107. 
indefinably  (in-de-fi'na-bli),  adv.  In  an  inde- 
finable manner;  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  defi- 
nition. 

indefinite  (in-def'i-nit),  a.  [=  F.  indefini  = 
Sp.  indefinido  = Pg.  indefinido , indefinito  = It. 
indefinite,  < L.  indefinites , indefinite,  < in-  priv. 
+ definitus , limited,  definite:  see  definite .]  1. 

Not  definite;  not  defined;  not  precise;  vague: 
as,  an  indefinite  time,  proposition,  term,  or  sen- 
sation. 

It  were  to  he  wished  that,  now  that  those  begin  to 
quote  chymical  experiments  that  are  not  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  chymical  operations,  men  would  leave  off 
that  indefinite  way  of  vouching  “the  chy mists  say  this” 
or  “the  chymists  affirm  that.”  Boyle,  Works,  I.  460. 

2.  Infinite  in  number.  The  term  was  introduced  by 
Pascal.  Descartes  distinguished  between  the  indefinite, 
which  has  no  particular  limit,  and  the  infinite,  whicli  is  in- 
comparably greater  than  anything  having  a limit.  The  dis- 
tinction is  considered  as  highly  important  by  many  meta- 
physicians. 

The  indefinite  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infi- 
nite ; though  there  are  hardly  two  notions  which,  with- 
out being  contradictory,  differ  more  widely.  The  indefi- 
nite has  a subjective,  the  infinite  an  objective  relation. 
The  one  is  merely  the  negation  of  the  apprehension  of 
limits,  the  other  the  negation  of  the  existence  of  limits. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iv. 

The  strength  of  a bar  of  metal  is  the  total  effect  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  molecular  adhesions. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  29. 

3.  Specifically,  in  bot .,  uncertain  in  number  or 
too  great  to  be  easily  counted:  for  example, 
the  stamens  when  more  than  10,  and  not  clearly 
in  multiples  of  the  ground  number  of  the  flower, 
are  said  to  be  indefinite. — 4.  In  logic , indeter- 
minate in  logical  quantity ; not  distinguishing 
between  “some”  and  “all.” 

Indefinite  propositions,  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
not  overtly  or  articulately  declared  to  be  either  universal, 
particular,  or  individual.  Sir  W.  Hamilton , Logic,  xiii. 
Indefinite  article.  See  article,  11. — Indefinite  growth 
Of  branches,  the  mode  of  growth  of  those  branches  that 
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grow  onward  indefinitely  until  arrested  by  the  cold  of  au- 
tumn, as  in  the  rose,  raspberry,  sumac,  and  honey-locust. 
The  terminal  or  uppermost  buds  are  consequently  young 
and  unmatured,  and  are  usually  killed  by  the  frosts  of 
winter. — Indefinite  inflorescence,  a flower-cluster  that 
develops  internode  after  internode  of  the  axis,  and  one 
or  more  bracts  at  each  node,  with  a flower  in  the  axil 
of  each  bract,  until  its  strength  or  capability  is  ex- 
hausted. Also  called  indeterminate  inflorescence. — In- 
definite integral,  in  math.,  an  integral  in  which  the 
limits  of  integration  are  not  fixed,  the  upper  limit  being 
variable  and  the  lower  limit  being  usually  left  arbitrary. — 
Indefinite  numeral,  pronoun,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — In- 
definite proposition,  in  logic,  a proposition  which  has 
for  its  subject  a common  term  without  any  sign  to  indi- 
cate distribution  or  non-distribution:  as,  “man  is  mor- 
tal.”—Indefinite  term,  in  logic,  an  infinite  or  infinitated 
term : a term  with  a sign  of  negation  prefixed,  as  non- 
man.  = Syn.  1.  Undefined,  loose,  unlimited,  indetermi- 
nate, uncertain,  vague,  inexact,  obscure,  indistinct,  con- 
fused. 

indefinitely  (in-def 'i-nit-li),  adv.  With  indefi- 
niteness: without  settled  limitation  or  preci- 
sion; infinitely. 

In  his  [Theobald’s]  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He  speaks  some- 
times indefinitely,  when  he  has  only  one. 

Johnson,  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 

indefiniteness  (in-def'i-nit-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  indefinite,  undefined,  unlimited, 
or  not  precise  and  certain. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  implies  a generality. 

Bp.  Hall,  Best  Bargain. 

indefinitude  (in-de-fin'i-tud),  n.  [=  It.  indefi- 
nitudine;  as  in-3  + definitude.~\  1.  Number  or 
quantity  beyond  determination  or  estimation. 
[Rare.] 

They  arise  to  a strange  and  prodigious  multitude,  if  not 
indefinitude,  by  their  various  positions,  combinations,  and 
conjunctions.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Indefiniteness ; want  of  precision. 

This  is  indeed  shown  in  the  vacillation  or  indefinitude 
of  Aristotle  himself  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  modes. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  iv. 

indefinityt  (in-de-fin'i-ti),  n.  [<  indefinite  + 
-ity.1  Vagueness;  indefinitude. 

He  can  insinuate  the  vilest  falsehoods  in  the  world,  and 
upon  trial  come  off  upon  the  ambiguity  or  indefinity  of  his 
expressions.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  144. 

indeformable  (in-de-for'ma-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
deformable .]  Rigid;  incapable  of  deformation. 

No  visible  motion  is  produced  in  an  ordinary  indeform- 
able body,  such  as  we  meet  in  nature,  by  the  action  of  two 
equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same 
line.  Minchin,  Statics,  I.  5. 

indehiscence  (in-de-his'ens),re.  l<.indehiscen(t) 
+ -ce.]  In  bot.,  the  property  of  being  indehis- 
cent. 

indehiscent  (in-de-his'ent),  a.  [<  in-3  -f  dehis- 
cent. ] In  bot. , not  dehiscent ; not  opening  spon- 
taneously when  mature,  as  a capsule  or  anther. 

The  capsule  is  indehiscent,  and  the  spores  are  set  free 
only  by  its  decay.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  358. 

indelebility,  indeleble,  etc.  See  indelibility,  etc. 

indelectable  (in-de-lek'ta-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  inde- 
lectable;  as  in-3  + delectable .]  Not  delectable; 
unpleasant ; unamiable. 

Then  stiffened  and  starched  . . . into  dry  and  indelect- 
able affectation,  one  sort  of  these  scholars  assume  a style 
as  rough  as  frequently  are  their  manners. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  327. 

indeliberate  (in-de-lib'e-rat),  a.  [=  F.  inde- 
libere  - Sp.  Pg.  in'deliberado  — It.  indeliberato; 
as  in-3  + deliberate .]  Not  deliberate;  unpre- 
meditated. 

A man  drinks  himself  into  a present  rage,  or  distraction 
of  mind:  in  which  condition  he  is  perhaps  carried  to  com- 
mit a rape  or  a murder,  which  action  is  indeed  in  itself 
sudden  and  indeliberate.  South,  Works,  VII.  x. 

indeliberatedt  (in-de-lib'e-ra-ted),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ deliberated .]  Not  deliberated  upon. 

Actions  proceeding  from  blandishments,  or  sweet  per- 
suasions, if  they  be  indeliberated,  as  in  children  who  want 
the  use  of  reason,  are  not  presently  free  actions. 

Abp.  Bramhall. 

indeliberately  (in-de-lib'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  an 
indeliberate  manner;  without  deliberation  or 
premeditation. 

indeliberation  (in-de-lib-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

indeliberation  - Sp.  ’ indellberaci'o'n  = Pg.  inde- 
liberaqao  = It.  indeliberazione;  as  in-3  + delibera- 
tion.]  Lack  of  deliberation. 

She  should  have  no  liturgy  at  all,  but  the  worship  of 
God  be  left  to  the  managing  of  chance,  and  indeliberation, 
and  a petulant  fancy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  253. 

indelibility,  indelebility  (in-del-i-bil'i-ti,  -e- 
bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  indelible:  see  - bility. ] The  qual- 
ity of  being  indelible. 

My  lords,  upon  a late  occasion  this  question  of  the  in- 
delibility of  the  sacred  character  came  to  be  much  agitated 
in  this  house.  Horsley,  Speech,  April  13,  1804. 

indelible,  indeleble  (in-del'i-bl,  -f-bl),  a. 
[Prop,  indeleble;  = F.  indelebile  = Sp.  indele- 
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ble  = Pg.  indelevel  = It.  indelebile,  < L.  indele- 
bilis,  that  cannot  be  destroyed,  < in-  priv.  + dele- 
bilis,  that  can  be  destroyed:  see  deleble.]  1. 
Not  deleble;  not  to  be  blotted  out;  incapable 
of  being  effaced  or  obliterated. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  chancellour  is  esteemed 
so  sacred  and  inviolable  that  it  remains  altogether  indele- 
ble but  by  death  onely.  Evelyn,  State  of  France. 

There  is  an  indelible  mark  of  goodness  in  those  who  sin- 
cerely possess  it.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

He  carried  with  him  into  his  new  service  the  brand  not 
only  of  failure,  but  of  indelible  disgrace. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

2.  Not  to  "be  annulled.  [Rare.] 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above  to 
feed,  to  govern  this  household.  Bp.  Sjn’at. 

Indelible  ink.  See  inkl.  = Syn.  1.  Ineffaceable,  ingrain- 
ed, abiding. 

indelibleness,  indelebleness  (in-del'i-bl-nes, 
-e-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  indelible. 

indelibly,  indelebly  (in-del'i-bli,  -e-bli),  adv. 
So  as  to  be  indelible ; so  as  not  to  be  blotted  out 
or  effaced. 

Let  the  characters  of  good  things  stand  indelibly  in  thy 
mind.  Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  10. 

indelicacy  (in-del'i-ka-si),  n. ; pi.  indelicacies 
(-siz).  [iindelica{te)  + -cy.]  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  indelicate;  want  of  delicacy; 
coarseness  of  manners  or  language ; offensive- 
ness to  modesty  or  refined  taste. 

There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes  . . . 
should  have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject  of  the  in- 
delicacy of  English  comedy.  If.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xlvii. 
= Syn.  Indecency,  etc.  (see  indecorum),  grossness,  vulgar- 
ity. 

indelicate  (in-del'i-kat),  a.  [=  F.  indelicat;  as 
in-3  + delicate.']  Not  delicate;  wanting  deli- 
cacy; offensive  to  a refined  sense  of  propriety, 
or  to  modesty  or  purity  of  mind;  beyond  the 
bounds  of  proper  reserve  or  restraint. 

He  . . . seemed  . . . most  eager  to  preserve  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  without  any  indelicate  display  of  regard 
. . . was  soliciting  the  good  opinion  of  her  friends. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  225. 

Immorality  and  indelicacy  are  different  things.  Rabe- 
lais is  indelicate  to  the  last  degree,  but  he  is  not  really 
immoral.  Congreve  is  far  less  indelicate,  but  far  more 
immoral.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  347. 

indelicately  (in-del' i-kat-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
delicate manner;  with  indelicacy;  unbecom- 
ingly; indecently. 

indemnification  (in-dem//ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
indemnify  + -ation : see  -fication.]  1.  The  act 
of  indemnifying  or  securing  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  penalty. — 2.  That  which  indemnifies ; 
reparation ; reimbursement. 

inclemnify  (in-dem'ni-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
indemnified,  ppr.  indemnifying.  [<  L.  indem- 
nis,  unhurt,  + facere,  make  : see  indemnity  and 
-fy.]  1-  To  preserve  or  secure  against  loss, 

damage,  or  penalty  ; save  harmless : followed 
by  against,  formerly  by  from. 

I believe  the  states  must  at  last  engage  to  the  mer- 
chants  here  that  they  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that 
shall  fall  out.  Sir  W.  Temple,  To  Lord  Arlington. 

2.  To  make  good  to ; reimburse ; remunerate: 
followed  by  for. 

Its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the 
scantiness  of  its  territory  at  home. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

Of  the  servile  Hindoos  we  are  told  that  “ they  indemni- 
fy themselves  for  their  passiveness  to  their  superiors  by 
their  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  violence  to  those  in  their  pow- 
er.” H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  461. 

3.  To  engage  to  make  good  or  secure  against 
anticipated  loss ; give  security  against  (future 
damage  or  liability).  = Syn.  Compensate,  Recompense, 
Remunerate,  Reimburse,  Indemnify,  Requite.  Compensate 
and  recompense  are  very  general  words  for  paying  or  ren- 
dering an  equivalent,  in  money  or  otherwise.  Either  of 
them  may  mean  to  make  a loss  good  to  one.  Remuner- 
ate has  not  this  meaning,  being  confined  to  the  idea  of  pay- 
ment for  expense  or  service  with  money  or  its  equivalent. 
To  reimburse  a person  is  to  make  a loss  or  expenditure 
good  to  him  with  money.  Indemnify  formerly  meant  to 
save  a person  from  damage  or  loss,  but  now  much  more 
often  means  to  make  good  after  loss  or  the  damage  of 
property.  To  requite  is  to  render  a full  return.  Requite 
is  perhaps  more  often  used  in  a had  sense.  Archaically 
recompense  may  be  used  in  a good  or  a bad  sense  for  re- 
turn: as,  “Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,”  Rom.  xii. 
17;  “ Recompense  injury  with  justice,  and  recompense 
kindness  with  kindness,”  Confucius,  Analects  (trans.),  i.  4. 
The  others  are  always  used  in  a good  sense.  See  requital. 

indemnitee  (in-dem-ni-te'),  n.  [Irreg.  < indem- 
nify) + -eel.]  Tj,e  person  to  whom  indemnity 
or  promise  of  indemnity  is  given.  [This  word  is 
of  recent  origin;  and  although  objection  has  been  made 
to  its  formation,  its  analogy  to  other  legal  terms  and  its 
convenience  have  given  it  considerable  currency.] 

indemnitor  (in-dem'ni-tqr;,  n.  [Irreg.  < indem- 
nify) + -or.]  One  who  has  promised  to  indem- 
nify another  person  against  loss  or  liability. 
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indemnity  (in-dem'ni-ti),  n.  [<  F.  indemnity 
— Sp.  indemnidad  - - Pg.  indemnidade  = It.  in- 
dennitd,  < LL.  indemmta{t-)s,  security  from  loss 
or  damage,  < L.  indemnis,  unhurt,  undamaged, 
< in-  priv.  + damnum , hurt,  damage : see  dam- 
age.]  1.  Security  given  against  or  exemption 

granted  from  damage,  loss,  injury,  or  punish- 
ment. 

I am  content  to  graunt  him  for  the  while  that  they  wyl 
sufficiently  prouide  for  th indempnitye  of  the  witnesses. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  970. 

2.  Indemnification;  compensation  for  loss, 
damage,  or  injury  sustained;  reimbursement. 

A promise  is  held  out  of  an  indemnity,  in  the  shape  of 
new  territory,  for  the  expenses  of  Prussia  in  the  war, 
should  it  come  to  a happy  issue. 

Woolsey , In  trod,  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  408. 

3.  In  law , that  which  is  given  to  a person  who 
has  assumed  or  is  about  to  assume  a responsi- 
bility at  the  request  or  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other, in  order  to  make  good  to  him  any  loss 
or  liability  which  has  or  may  come  upon  him 
by  SO  doing.  More  specifically  — (a)  The  actual  reim- 
bursement of  such  loss  or  discharge  of  such  liability,  (b) 
A transfer,  mortgage,  or  pledge  of  property,  or  the  giving 
of  an  obligation,  to  provide  for  future  reimbursement  or 
discharge  in  case  loss  or  liability  should  occur.  There  is 
an  important  distinction,  in  this  latter  use  of  the  term  as 
designating  a contract  for  future  protection,  between  in- 
demnity against  loss  aftd  indemnity  against  liability.  If 
the  object  of  a contract  for  indemnity  is  expressed  as  be- 
ing to  secure  against  loss  or  damage,  or  in  other  equiva- 
lent words,  the  obligation  becomes  enforceable  only  when 
actual  loss  or  damage  has  been  incurred.  If  it  is  expressed 
to  be  against  liability,  or  in  equivalent  words,  the  obliga- 
tion is  enforceable  whenever  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  becomes  liable,  by  conduct  or  forbearance  such  as 
was  contemplated,  and  the  other  does  not  promptly  relieve 
him  of  the  liability  by  satisfying  it  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  incurring  loss  or  damage.  Thus,  upon  an  indemnity 
“against  costs,”  the  party  is  entitled  to  receive  not  what 
costs  he  is  liable  to  pay,  but  only  what  costs  he  has  ac- 
tually paid.— Act  Of  indemnity,  an  act  or  decree  absolv- 
ing a public  officer  or  other  person  who  has  used  doubt- 
ful powers,  or  usurped  an  authority  not  belonging  to  him, 
from  the  technical  legal  penalties  or  liabilities  therefor, 
or  from  making  good  losses  incurred  thereby.  In  Great 
Britain  an  indemnity  act  was  formerly  passed  every  year, 
until  the  general  act  of  31  and  32  Viet.,  c.  72,  § 16,  was  pass- 
ed to  absolve  those  who  had  failed  to  take  an  oath  of  office 
required  of  them.—  Bond  of  indemnity.  See  bondi. 

indemonstrability  (in-de-mon-stra-bil'i-ti),  n. 

[<  indemonstrable : see -bttity.]  Tiie  condition 
_ or  quality  of  being  indemonstrable, 
indemonstrable  (in-de-mon'stra-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
indemontrable  = Sp.  indernostrable,  < LL.  inde- 
monstrabilis,  that  cannot  be  proved,  < in - priv,  + 
demonstrabilis,  that  can  be  proved:  see  demon- 
strable.'] 1.  Not  demonstrable;  incapable  of 
being  demonstrated. 

Because  the  degree  of  malignity  in  every  errour  was 
oftentimes  undiscernable,  and  most  commonly  indemon- 
strable, their  zeal  was  alike  against  all. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 2. 

2.  Immediately  evident;  axiomatical;  not  ca- 
pable of  being  made  more  evident. 

We  find  likewise  some  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  as  axioms,  and  as  indemonstrable  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  reasoning. 

Reid , Intellectual  Powers,  vi.  7. 

indemonstrableness  (in-df-mon'stra-bl-nes), 
n.  The  character  of  being  indemonstrable, 
indenization  (in-den-i-za'shon),  n.  Same  as 
endenization. 

indenizef  (in-den'iz),  v.  t.  Same  as  endenize. 
indenizen  (in-den'i-zn),  v.  t.  Same  as  endeni- 
zen. 

indent1  (in-dent'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 + denfl,  after 
indent 2.]  1.  To  make  a dent  or  depression  in, 

as  by  a blow  or  by  pressure ; dent  or  dint. 

With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xix. 

2.  To  dent  or  press  in;  form  as  a dent  or  de- 
pression. 

There  was  a struggle  within  her,  which  found  expression 
in  the  depth  of  the  few  last  lines  the  parasol  indented  into 
the  table-cloth.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  2. 

indent2  (in-dent'),  v.  [<  ME.  indenten , endenten , 
indent  (def.  I.,  2),  < OF.  endenter , F.  endenter  = 
Sp.  Pg.  endentar  = It.  indentare, ( ML.  indentare , 
make  notches  in  like  teeth,  notch,  jag,  indent 
(a  document),  < L.  in,  in,  + den(t-)s  = E.  tooth  : 
see  dent'2.']  I.  trans . 1.  To  make  notches  in 
resembling  teeth;  cut  into  points  or  jags  like 
a row  of  teeth;  notch;  jag;  serrate. 

Our  siluer  Medway  (which  doth  deepe  indent 

The  Flowrie  Medowes  of  My  natiue  Kent). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

Thus  did  he  indent  a passage  for  this  Bluer. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  83. 

Fold  upon  fold  of  the  indented  hills  and  islands  melt- 
ing from  the  brightness  of  the  sea  into  the  untempered 
brilliance  of  the  sky. 

J,  A.  Symonds , Italy  and  Greece,  p.  208. 


The  niches  which  surround  the  three  high  doors  . . . 
and  indent  the  four  great  buttresses. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  11. 
Specifically — 2.  Formerly,  to  notch  the  edges  of 
(two  copies  of  a writing,  as  a deed,  covenant, 
articles  of  agreement,  etc., in  which  two  parties 
had  an  interest),  as  a conventional  means  of 
identification  and  security,  it  was  the  custom  to 
write  duplicates  of  the  deed  or  covenant  on  one  sheet,  and 
then  cut  them  apart  by  a waving  or  jagged  line.  One  part 
was  given  to  each  party  in  interest,  and  its  genuineness 
could  be  subsequently  attested  by  the  coincidence  of  its 
indented  margin  with  the  indented  margin  of  the  other 
part. 

And  for  to  deliuere,  be  hill  endented,  to  the  newe  Aldir- 
man  and  maistres,  alle  manere  of  ornemens  and  other 
diuerse  nescesaries  to  the  fraternite  longynge. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  450. 

Articles  of  agreement,  indented,  between  the  spectators 
or  hearers  . . . and  the  author. 

B.  J onson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 
Hence  — 3.  To  covenant  or  bargain  for ; trans- 
fer by  covenant ; indenture. 

We  should  follow  his  word  in  serving  of  him,  and  take 
it  no  less  than  idolatry  or  image-service,  whatsoever  thing 
is  indented  by  man,  saint,  or  angel,  and  not  by  him,  con- 
cerning his  worship  and  service. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  318. 

Below  them  [the  upper  and  ruling  classes]  were  the  in- 
dented servants,  some  of  whom  were  convicts,  and  some  of 
whom  had  bound  themselves  for  a term  of  years  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  transportation. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  III.  ii. 
4.  In  type-setting  and  writing , to  throw  or  sink 
inward  by  a blank  space  in  the  margin,  as  the 
first  line  of  a paragraph;  hence,  to  begin,  or 
exceptionally  to  begin  and  end,  with  a fixed 
amount  of  blank  space,  whether  evenly  or  un- 
evenly, as  lines  of  poetry  or  of  type  specially 
arranged.  See  indention 2. 

Indenting  after  a Break  ...  is  an  m Quadrat  ...  set 
at  the  beginning  of  a line.  But  when  verses  are  indented , 
two,  three,  or  four  m Quadrats  are  used. 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises,  II.  226. 

Authors  should  make  the  beginning  of  a new  paragraph 
conspicuous  to  the  compositor,  by  indenting  the  first  line 
of  it  far  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  line. 

Stower,  Printer’s  Grammar,  p.  164. 

n.  intrans.  If.  To  move  in  a zigzag  course ; 
wind  in  and  out ; double  in  moving. 

His  head  growes  giddy,  and  his  foot  indents , 

A mighty  fume  his  troubled  brain  torments. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch  [the  hare] 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L 704. 
2.  To  contract;  bargain;  make  a compact. 
Shall  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  feres? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

The  Polanders  indented  with  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  their 
new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families 
of  artificers  into  Poland. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  58. 

I fire  with  indignation,  when  I see  persons  wholly  des- 
titute of  education  and  genius  indent  to  the  press. 

^ Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  xi. 

indent2  (in-dent'),  n.  [<  indent 2,  v.]  1.  A cut 

or  notch  in  the  margin,  or  a recess  like  a notch ; 
an  indentation. 

It  [the  Trent]  shall  not  wind  with  such  a deep  indent, 

To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a bottom  here. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

The  deep-worn  ruts 

Of  faith  and  habit,  by  whose  deep  indent 

Prudence  may  guide  if  genius  be  not  lent. 

Lowell,  The  Brakes. 

The  Bay  of  Chaleurs  or  other  important  indents  of  the 
coasts.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  402. 

2.  A writing,  as  a deed,  covenant,  contract,  or- 
der for  goods,  articles  of  agreement,  etc.,  hav- 
ing the  edges  indented  (see  indent 2,  v.  t.,  2, 3) ; 
hence,  any  covenant. 

In  negotiating  with  princes  we  ought  to  seeke  their  fa- 
uour  by  humilitie,  and  not  by  sternnesse,  nor  to  trafficke 
with  them  by  way  of  indent  or  condition,  but  frankly,  and 
by  manner  of  submission  to  their  wils. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  299. 

3.  An  indented  certificate  issued  by  the  United 
States  government  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  the  principal  or  interest  due  on  the 
public  debt.  Bur  rill. 

indentation1  (in-den-ta'shon),  n.  [<  indent 1 4- 
-ation.  In  form  the  same  as  indentation 2,  which 
goes  with  indent 2,  the  verbs  indent 1 and  indent‘d 
being  partly  confused:  see  indent 1 and  inden- 
tion1.'] A small  hollow  or  depression ; a dent  or 
slight  pit,  as  from  a blow  or  from  pressure ; an 
impressed  cavity:  as,  the  indentations  in  a bat- 
tered shield. 

She  showed  the  indentations  made  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor’s  sword-hilt  in  the  door-panels  of  the  apartment. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

An  indistinct  indentation  of  a round  stamp,  about  the 
size  of  an  American  one-cent  piece. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  270. 


indentation2  (in-den-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inden- 
tation = Pg.  endentaqdo,  < "ML.  as  if  *indenta~ 
tio{n-),  a notching,  < indentare,  notch,  indent : 
see  indent2.]  1.  The  act  of  indenting,  or  the 
state  of  being  indented ; the  act  of  notching, 
or  of  cutting  into  points  or  inequalities  like  a 
row  of  teeth. — 2.  A cut  or  notch  in  a margin; 
a recess  or  depression. — 3.  In  printing.  See 
indention2. 

indented  (imden'ted),  p.  a.  [<  indent 2 + -ed2. 
Cf.  equiv.  F.  indente  = Sp.  Pg.  endentado,  < ML. 

indentatus,  pp.  of  in- 
dentare, indent:  seeitt- 
dent2.]  1.  Having  the 
edge  or  margin  cut  into 
points  like  teeth;  zig- 
zag : as,  an  indented  pa- 
per; an  indented  mold- 
ing. Indented  moldings  are  a common  orna- 
mental feature  in  medieval  architecture. 


It  [a  snake]  unlink’d  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 

Specifically — 2.  In  entom.i  (a)  Having  one  or 
more  angular  notches : said  of  margins  and  of 
the  edges  of  color-marks.  (6)  Having  one  or 
more  sharp  depressions : as,  an  indented  stria  or 
surface. — 3.  In  her.,  like  dancettd,  hut  cut  with 
smaller  teeth : thus,  a fesse  indented  will  have 
eight  or  nine  points,  as  opposed  to  three  or  four  of 

dancett  A Also  inraced  and  danchS Indented  at 

a distance,  in  her. , having  notches  or  proj  ecting  teeth  with 
a short  horizontal  outline  between  them.  It  is  usual  to  ex- 
press in  the  blazon  the  number  of  dents — that  is,  notches  or 
projections.— Indented  battery.  See  battery.  - Indent- 
ed embowed,  in  her.,  same  as  hacked, — Indented  in 
point,  in  her.,  having  the  dents  or  notches  of  the  whole 
width  of  the  bearing,  so  that  the  points  reach  alternately  to 
the  opposite  sides.  Thus,  af  esse  indented  in  point,  or  afesse 
indmted  per  fesse  in  point,  is  divided  by  a zigzag  line  which 
touches  both  of  its  edges. — Indented  line,  in  fort.,  aser- 
rated  line  having  salient  and  reentering 
angles  and  sides  which  defend  each 
other.— Indented  parapet,  a parapet 
having  vertical  recesses  in  its  interior 
slope,  forming  standing-places  for  the 
men  to  fire  along  the  front  of  the  work. 

indentee  (in-den-te'),  a.  [<  F. 
indente,  indented : see  indented.] 

In  fier.,  having  indents  not  joined 

to  each  Other,  but  Set  apart.  Indentee  border- 

indentilly  (in-den-til'i),  a.  [< 

OF.  endentele,  equiv.  to  endente,  indented:  see 


In  her.,  hav- 


indented,  and  cf.  dentil,  dentel.] 
ing  long  indents,  somewhat  re- 
sembling piles  conjoined : as,  a 
fesse  indentilly  at  the  bottom. 
indention1  (in-den'shon),  n.  [< 
indent 1 + -ion.]  A dent  or 
denting  in:  an  impressed  hol- 
low ; a slight  depression. 

Should  the  piece  of  paper  [adhering  to 
the  block]  remain  unnoticed  for  some 
time,  it  will  make  a small  indention  in 
the  block,  and  occasion  a white  or  grey  speck  in  the  im- 
pressions printed  after  its  removal. 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  564. 


indention2  (in-den'shon),  n.  [A  short  form  for 
indentation 2,  "with  ref.’  to  indent 2,  indenting , in 
printers’  use.]  In  type-setting  and  writing , an 
indenting  or  sinking  inward  by  a blank  space, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  a line  beyond  that  of  ad- 
joining lines;  hence,  any  determinate  space 
left  before  the  beginning,  or  exceptionally  af- 
ter the  end,  of  lines,  whether  alternating  or 
equal  throughout,  as  in  poetry,  etc. 

The  mere  indention  of  an  em  [is]  scarcely  perceptible 
when  the  measure  is  very  long. 

Adams,  Typographia,  p.  113. 

Diamond  indention,  in  printing,  an  indenting  of  every 
line  after  the  first  with  even  shortening  on  both  sides,  and 
with  an  increasing  blank,  so  that  the  printed  lines  tend  to  a 
point  on  the  last  line.— Hanging  indention,  an  indention 
of  uniform  amount  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  except 
the  first,  that  one  being  of  full  width,  and  so  overhanging 
the  others,  as  with  the  matter  below  a title- word  in  this 
dictionary.  A paragraph  so  indented  is  called  a hanging 
paragraph. — Motto  indention,  an  indention  forming  a 
blank  of  about  one  half  the  width  of  the  measure  on  the 
left-hand  side. 

indentmentf  (in-dent'ment),  n.  [<  indent 2 + 
-ment.]  Indentnre.  Bp.  Hall . 
indenture  (in-den'tur),  n.  [<  OF.  endenture,  < 
ML.  indentura  (cf.  It.  indentatura),  an  inden- 
ture, < indentare,  indent:  s qq  indent2.]  1.  The 
act  of  indenting,  or  the  state  of  being  indent- 
ed; indentation. 


The  general  direction  of  the  shore  ...  is  remarkably 
direct  east  and  west,  with  only  occasional  indentures  and 
projections  of  bays  and  promontories. 

Mitford,  Hist.  Greece  (ed.  1829),  VIII.  317. 
Till  lips  and  teeth  bite  in  their  sharp  indenture. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  A Cameo. 


indenture 
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indesert 


2.  In  law:  (at)  A deed  between  two  or  more 
parties  with  mutual  covenants,  having  the  edge 
indented  for  identification  and  security.  See 
indent 2,  n.,  2. 

Their  [the  Javans’]  Crisses  or  Daggers  are  two  foote 
long,  waued  Indenture  fashion. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  642. 
Each  [deed]  should  be  cut  or  indented  ...  on  the  top 
or  side,  to  tally  or  correspond  with  the  other ; which  deed 
so  made  is  called  an  indenture.  Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xx. 

( b ) Now,  in  general,  a deed  or  sealed  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

It  was  a common  clause  in  the  indentures  of  children 
apprenticed  in  Hereford  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  live  on  Salmon  more  than  two  days  in  a week. 

Quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  126. 
Then,  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law, 
Indentures,  Cov’nants,  Articles  they  draw. 

Pope , Satires  of  Donne,  ii.  94. 
The  sheriff  is  himself  to  bring  up  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons chosen  and  the  writ,  until  by  the  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
in  1406  the  indenture  tacked  to  the  writ  is  declared  to  be 
the  sheriffs  return.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 419. 

indenture  (in-den'tur),  v.j  pret.  andpp.  inden- 
tured, ppr.  indenturing.  [<  indenture,  n.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  indent;  wrinkle;  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  indenture  the  brow. 

Woty,  Autumnal  Song. 

2.  To  bind  by  indenture:  as,  to  indenture  an 
apprentice. 

I was  suspected  to  be  some  runaway  indentured  servant. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  37. 

n.t  intrans.  To  run  in  a zigzag  course ; dou- 
ble in  running. 

They  took 

Their  staves  in  hand,  and  at  the  good  man  strook ; 
But,  by  indenturing , still  the  good  man  scap’d. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  134. 

indepartablef,  a . [ME.,  < in-%  + departable.] 
Not  to  be  parted;  indivisible. 

Thre  persons  in-departable  perpetuel  were  euere, 

^ Of  o wyl,  of  o wit.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  27. 

independence  (in-de-pen'dens),  n.  [=  F.  inde- 
penaance  = Sp.  Pg.  independencia  = It.  indepen- 
denza,  indipendenza,  < NL.  *independentia,  < *in- 
dependen{t-)s,  independent:  see  independent.'] 

1 . The  state  of  being  independent ; exemption 
from  dependence  upon  another  or  others,  or 
from  another’s  control;  self-support  or  self- 
government. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes  us  lose, 
as  long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our  honesty  and  our 
independence.  Pope. 

We  commonly  say  that  the  rich  man  can  speak  the  truth, 
can  afford  honesty,  can  afford  independence  of  opinion  and 
action ; — and  that  is  the  theory  of  nobility. 

Emerson,  Farming. 
By  independence  we  intend  to  set  forth  the  negative  side 
of  sovereignty — that  is,  to  deny  that  any  other  state  has 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a state’s  rights 
and  sovereign  powers.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 37. 

2.  That  which  renders  one  independent ; prop- 
erty or  income  sufficient  to  make  one  indepen- 
dent of  others ; a competency. 

In  old-fashioned  times  an  independence  was  hardly  ever 
made  without  a little  miserliness  as  a condition. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  12. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a document 
promulgated  by  the  second  Continental  Congress,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  severing  the  connection  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  with  Great  Britain,  and  proclaiming  their  ex- 
istence as  “free  and  independent  states.”  The  Declaration 
opens  with  a preamble  in  regard  to  human  rights,  recapitu- 
lates the  offenses  of  the  reigning  king  (George  III.)  toward 
the  colonies,  recounts  the  efforts  made  by  them  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  closes  with  a solemn  assertion  of  indepen- 
dence. A resolution  in  favor  of  independence  was  intro- 
duced by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  June  7th,  1776, 
and  after  debate  was  ref  erred  to  a committee  of  five.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  drafted  the 
Declaration,  which  was  reported  June  28th,  debated  from 
the  1st  to  the  3d  of  July,  slightly  modified,  and,  after  con- 
siderable opposition,  passed  on  July  4th  by  the  votes  of  12 
of  the  13  colonial  delegations  (the  New  York  delegation  re- 
fusing to  vote).  The  signatures  of  the  members  were  af- 
fixed at  different  times. — Independence  day.  See  dayi. 
— Law  of  independence.  See  laws  of  motion,  under 
motion.  = Syn.  1.  Liberty,  etc.  See  freedom. 

independency  (in-de-pen'den-si),  n.  [As  inde- 
pendence: see  -cy.]  1.  Independence. 

4 To  support  the  independency  of  the  other  powers  of 
* Europe.  Goldsmith,  Seven  Years’  War,  i. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  independency  of 
antecedents.  W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  p.  39. 

2.  Eccles.,  the  principle  that  the  individual 
congregation  or  church  is  a society  strictly 
voluntary  and  autonomous,  standing  directly 
under  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  living  in 
immediate  dependence  on  him,  and  responsi- 
ble to  him  alone  for  its  beliefs  and  acts  as  a 
Christian  society;  specifically,  the  principles 
of  the  Independents  or  English  Congregation- 
alists,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists of  the  United  States,  indepen- 
dency is  distinguished  from  Episcopacy  by  having  no  gra- 
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dation  of  ministerial  or  clerical  orders,  and  no  officials  su- 
perior to  the  laity  and  invested  with  administrative  or 
judicial  authority;  and  from  Presbyterianism  by  having 
no  gradation  of  courts  or  representative  bodies  possessed 
of  legislative  and  judicial  functions.  (See  Independent, 
n.,  and  Congregationalism.)  In  its  extreme  form  it  is  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  local  church  from  external  con- 
trol of  any  kind.  Also  independentism. 

The  Leyden  church  is  the  purest  of  Independency,  alike 
in  England  and  America,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  725. 

Independency  is  possible  without  Congregationalism. 

JR.  W.  Dale,  Manual  of  Cong.  Principles,  p.  76. 

independent  (in-de-pen'dent),  a . and  n.  [For- 
merly also  independant;  = F.  independant  = Sp. 
Pg.  independente  = It.  independent te,  indipen - 
dente , < NL.  *independen(t-)s , not  dependent,  < 
L.  iw-priv.  + dependen{t-)s , dependent:  see  de- 
pendent.] I.  a.  1.  Not  dependent;  not  requir- 
ing the  support  or  not  subject  to  the  control  or 
controlling  influence  of  others ; not  relying  on 
others  for  direction  or  guidance ; not  subordi- 
nate ; of  things,  not  standing  in  a relation  of  de- 
pendence to  something  else : used  absolutely  or 
followed  by  of,  formerly  sometimes  by  on : as,  a 
person’s  fortunes  in  life  are  quite  independent  of 
the  configuration  of  the  planets  at  his  nativity. 

The  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a Protestant  republick,  indepen- 
dent of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  can- 
tons. Addison. 

Let  us,  for  a moment,  imagine  the  legislature  of  New 
York  independent  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  65. 

I am  independent,  sir,  as  well  as  rich;  I am  my  own 
mistress.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxvii. 

2.  Not  due  to  or  connected  with  dependence; 
pertaining  to  or  permitting  freedom  of  action ; 
free  of  control  or  restraint : as,  an  independent 
income,  estate,  or  position ; independent  action. 

Choosing  rather  far 

A dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earn’d. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  409. 

3.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence;  self-di- 
recting. 

For  a’  that,  an’  a*  that, 

His  riband,  star,  an’  a’  that, 

The  man  o’  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an’  laughs  at  a’  that. 

Burns,  For  A*  That. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  a spirit 
of  independence;  free;  easy;  self-confident; 
bold;  unconstrained:  as,  an  independent  air  or 
manner. — 5.  Irrespective;  exclusive;  without 
taking  note  or  notice : followed  by  of. 

A gradual  change  is  also  more  beneficial,  independent 
of  its  being  more  safe.  Brougham. 

I mean  the  account  of  that  obligation  in  general  under 
which  we  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  obey  a law,  inde- 
pendent of  those  resources  which  the  law  provides  for  its 
own  enforcement.  R.  Ward. 

6.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Independents 
or  Congregationalists ; belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendents. 

A very  famous  Independent  minister  was  head  of  a col- 
lege in  those  times.  Addison,  Spectator. 

How  had  that  man  of  God  and  exemplary  Independent 
minister,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  persecuted  sanctity,  conduct- 
ed himself  when  a similar  occasion  had  befallen  him  at 
Amsterdam?  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xv. 

7.  In  math.,  not  depending  upon  another  for 
its  value:  said  of  a quantity  or  function. — 

8.  Having  a competency;  able  to  live  well 
without  labor ; well-to-do. 

As  I am  an  idle  personage,  . . . and  pay  my  bill  regu- 
larly every  week,  I am  looked  upon  as  the  only  indepen- 
dent gentleman  of  the  neighborhood. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  300. 

Functions  independent  of  a group  of  operations, 

a set  of  n functions  such  that  none  of  the  n operations  of 
the  group  performed  on  any  one  of  them  gives  another  of 
them.  — Independent  chord  or  harmony,  in  music,  a 
chord  that  is  complete,  concordant,  and  final  in  itself,  not 
needing  another  chord  to  form  a resolution  or  completion 
of  it.— Independent  circuits,  in  math.  See  circuit.— 
Independent  company,  contractor,  covenant.  See 
the  nouns.— Independent  drill,  a machine-tool  having 
several  drills  so  arranged  that  each  in  turn  may  be 
used  in  forming  the  same  hole.  See  drills.—  Indepen- 
dent equations.  See  equation.—  Independent  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  N euchat el.  See  church. — Indepen- 
dent party.  Same  as  Greenback  party  (which  see,  un- 
der greenback). — Independent  treasury,  variable,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.  = Syn.  6.  Congregational,  Independent.  See 
congregational. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  acts  with  independence ; 
one  who  acts  in  accordance  with  his  own  will, 
judgment,  or  conscience. — 2.  [cap.]  Eccles ., 
one  who  maintains  the  principles  of  indepen- 
dency, or  the  freedom  of  the  local  church  from 
external  control;  specifically,  in  England,  a 
name  given  to  a Congregationalism  The  Inde- 
pendents of  England  differ  from  the  Congregationalists 
of  the  United  States  in  laying  less  stress  upon  and  making 
less  provision  for  the  fellowship  of  the  local  churches. 
The  name  Congregationalists  is  assumed  by  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  bodies ; the  use  of  the  name  Indepen- 
dent as  a denominational  title  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain.  The  English  Independents  attained 


great  political  power  at  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  In  politics:  (a)  One  who  acts 
independently  of  any  organized  party ; one  who 
opposes  or  supports  measures  or  men  on  in- 
dependent grounds. 

When  the  Chicago  convention  was  held,  the  Young  Re- 
publicans of  Massachusetts  and  the  Independents  of  Penn- 
sylvania joined  with  the  scratchers  of  New  York  in  send- 
ing a representation.  The  Nation,  XXXY.  422. 

(&)  One  of  an  organized  party  assuming  the 
name  “ Independent  ” ; specifically,  in  U.  S. 
politics,  a member  of  the  party  otherwise  called 
the  Greenback  party. 

The  ground  being  . . . cleared  for  the  work  of  reform, 
the  Independents  propose  in  their  resolutions  to  get  rid 
of  “the  gold  base  fallacy,”  and  issue  paper  money  on  “the 
faith  and  resources  of  the  Government.  ’ 

The  Nation,  XVIII.  388. 

independentedt  (in-de-pen'den-ted),  a,  [<  in- 
dependent + -ed2.]  Governed  by  the  principles 
of  the  Independents. 

The  new  titles  or  style  of  bodyed  and  congregated,  asso- 
ciated or  independented,  and  new-fangled  Churches. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  43. 

independentism  (in-de-pen' den-tizm),  n.  [< 

independent  + -ism.]  Same  as  independency,  2. 

Anabaptismecr  Presbyterisme,  or  Independentisme, . . . 
rudely  justled  Episcopacy  out  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  504. 

independently  (in-de-pen'dent-li),  adv.  1.  In 
an  independent  manner;  with  independence. — 
2.  Apart  from  or  without  regard  to  something 
else:  followed  by  of:  as,  independently  of  being 
safe,  it  is  more  beneficial. 

Dispose  lights  and  shadows,  without  finishing  every- 
thing independently  the  one  of  the  other.  Dryden. 

Independently  of  the  strength  of  its  works,  it  [Tarento) 
was  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  its  natural  position. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  10. 

independingt  (in-de-pen'ding),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
depending.]  Not  depending  or  dependent;  in- 
dependent. 

These,  therefore,  being  distinct  and  proper  actions,  do 
necessarily  evince  an  independing  and  self-subsisting 
agent.  Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World,  ii.  1. 

indepravatet  (in-dep'ra-vat),  a.  [<  LL.  inde- 
pravatus,  uncorrupted, ’<  L.  in-  priv.  + depra- 
vatus,  pp.  of  depravare,  corrupt,  deprave : see 
deprave.]  Undepraved;  pure. 

O let  these  Wounds,  these  Woundes  indeprauate, 

Be  holy  Sanctuaries  for  my  whole  Man. 

Davies , Holy  Roode,  p.  28. 

indeprecable  (in-dep're-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  inde- 
precabilis,  that  cannot  be  averted  by  prayer,  < 
in-  priv.  + deprecabilis  (LL.),  that  may  he  en- 
treated: see  deprecable.]  Incapable  of  being 
deprecated.  Coles,  1717. 
indeprehensiblet  (in-dep-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  [< 
LL.  indeprehcnsibiUs,  indiscoverable,  < in- priv. 
+ * depreliensibilis,  that  can  be  seized:  see  dep- 
rebensible.]  Incapable  of  being  seized  or  appre- 
hended; incomprehensible. 

A case  perplexed  and  indeprehensible. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.,  p.  174. 

indeprivable  (in-de-pri'va-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
deprivable.]  1 . Incapable  of  being  deprived. — 
2.  Incapable  of  being  taken  away.  [Rare.] 

It  [the  sovereign  good]  should  not  be  transient  nor  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take 
away ; but  be  durable,  self-derived,  and  . . . indeprivable. 

Harris,  Happiness,  i. 

inder,  inderly.  See  inner,  innerly. 
indescribability  (in//des-kri,/ba-bil'i-ti),  n.  1. 
Lack  of  the  quality  of  being  describable ; in- 
capability of  being  described. 

I have  now  done  my  best  to  describe  what  ...  I may 
term  the  indescribability  of  Transatlantic  warfare. 

G.  A.  Sala,  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  Sept.  21,  1864. 

2.  Something  which  cannot  be  described. 

Ably  conveying  the  assumed  hoyden,  and  falling  some- 
what short  of  critical  conception  in  the  indescribabilities. 

The  Examiner,  1824,  p.  456.  AT.  E.  D. 

indescribable  (in-des-kri'ba-bl),  a.  and  n.  [< 
in-3  4-  describable.]  I.  a.  Not  describable;  in- 
capable of  being  described. 

II.  n.  pi.  Trousers.  [A  humorous  euphe- 
mism.] 

A pair  of  indescribables  of  most  capacious  dimensions. 

Dickens,  Sketches  (Greenwich  Fair). 

indescribably  (in-des-kri'ba-bli),  adv.  In  an 
indescribable  manner;  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
description. 

indescriptive  (in-des-krip'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3.  + 
descriptive.]  Not  descriptive;  not  containing 
a just  description.  [Rare.] 
indesert  (in-de-zert'),  n.  [<  in-3  + desert2.] 
Lack  of  merit  or  desert.  [Rare.] 


indesert 
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inmate  series,  in  math.,  a series  whose  terms  proceed 


*Tis  my  own  indesert  that  gives  me  fears.  inmate  senes,  in  main.,  a series  wnose  te: 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii.  1.  _ by  the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

' " Not  designate;  indeterminately  ( in-de-tiT'rni-nat-li),  adv.  So 
as  to  be  indeterminate;  indefinitely;  without 


indesignate  (in-des'ig-nat) 
indefinite. 

indesinent  (in-des'i-nent),  a. 

nente;  < in- 3 + desinent .]  Noteeasing;  perpet-  The  unpractised  mind  . . . indeterminately  feels  and 

’ — - +V,;.vl,A  it- 1*  t-t.  - n.iJ  -•*„  cv!l,t.nnn 


[=  It.  indesi-  precision. 


ual.  [Rare.] 


^ v mipiaouoiiU  innivi  • • • t/WtbtCi  l1 

thinks  about  itself  and  the  field  of  its  existence. 

• u ui  J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  18. 

me  last  kind  of  activity  . . . is  much  more  noble,  more  . , , , , . * 

indesinent,  and  indefeasible  than  the  first.  lnaeterminateneSS  (m-de-ter 'mi-nat-nes),  n. 

A.  Baxter,  Human  Souls,  I.  351.  The  character  of  being  indeterminate ; lack  of 
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indesinently  (in-des'i-nent-li) 
cessation.  [Rare.] 

His  verdant  blood 

In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indetrinently  vigorous. 

C.  Smart,  The  Hop-Garden,  i. 


indesirablef  (in-de-zir'a-bl),  a, 
sirable.']  Undesirable.’ 


wuu/iuiypvi  v/x  iJJ.UOlDiIULU.clbC  ^ ld/LJi.  U1 

adv.  Without  settled  limits;  want,  of  precision;  indefiniteness. 

We  have  but  to  remember  that,  growing  clustered  to- 
gether as  Oysters  do,  they  must  interfere  with  one  an- 
other in  various  ways  and  degrees,  to  see  how  the  inde- 
terminateness  of  form  and  the  variety  of  form  are  ac- 
counted for.  11.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 251. 


[<  i »-3  + de-  . Index  of  indeterminateness.  See  index. 

mdetermination  (in-de-ter-mi-na'shon),  n.  [= 

F.  indetermination  = Sp.  indetermina'cion  — Pg. 


indestructibility  (in-de-struk-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  f • mueiermmaiwn  ---  op.  maetermmaaon 
[=  F.  indestructibilite  = Sp.  indestructibilidad  indeterminagao  = It.  indeterminazione;  as  in-3 
= Pg.  indestructibilidade ; ‘ as  in-3  + destrueti-  determinntinn  ~\  Toot 
biliUj.\  The  character  of  being  indestructible : 
as,  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  energy, 
indestructible  (in-de-struk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  P. 
indestructible  - Sp.  indestructible  = Pg.  inde- 

SJZeiVe^  aaw-3  + destruc-  currence  of  the  cause.  Abp.  Bramhal 

stroyed  destr™tlWe;  ^capable  of  being  de-  [^determined  (in-de-tCr'mmd), 

Our  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  not  negative  but 
positive,  and  is  the  one  indestructible  element  of  conscious-  4tSe  eternal  height  of  indetermin’d  space  I 

ness.  “ which  persists  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances  The  eternal  depth  of  condescending  grace ! 

mTiTwtf  cooco  -- — -• »»  ’ Broolce,  Universal  Beauty,  v. 


+ determination.']  .Lack  of  determination;  an 
unsettled  or  wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind : 
want  of  fixed  or  stated  direction. 

By  contingents  I understand  all  things  which  may  be 
done  and  may  not  be  done,  may  happen  or  may  not  hap- 
pen, by  reason  of  the  indetermination  or  accidental  con- 
currence of  the  cause.  Alp.  Bramhall,  Ans.  to  Hobbes. 

Undeter- 


and  cannot  cease  until  consciousness  ceases. ' ...  - ... . 

ii.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  xxv.  455.  indeterminism  (in-de-ter'mi-nizm),  n.  [<  in- 3 

— ‘ + determinism.]  The  doctrine  that,  though  the 

will  is  somewhat  influenced  by  motives,  it  is 


indestructibleness  (in-de-struk'ti-bl-nes),  n. 
Indestructibility. 

indestructibly  (in-de-struk'ti-bli),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  indestructible. 

indeterminable  (in-de-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [=  P. 

indeterminable  = Sp.  indeterminable  = Pg.  inde- 
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not  entirely  governed  by  them,  hut  has  a cer- 
tain freedom  and  spontaneity.  Hodgson. 

The  cloisters  of  Christendom  resounded  . . . with  dis- 
putatious about  determinism  and  indeterminism. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  441. 


terminavel  = It.  indeterminabile,  < LL.  indeter-  . - - - 

minabilis,  that  cannot  he  defined,  < in-  priv.  + indeterminist  (in-de-ter'mi-nist), 
determinabilis,  that  can  be  defined:  see  deter-  determinism  + -ist.]  ‘ ’ ” 
minable.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  determined,  nism. 
ascertained,  or  fixed. 


...  [As  in- 

A believer  in  indetermi- 


Either  the  question  is  indeterminable,  or,  which  is  worse, 
men  will  never  be  convinced. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  3,  Ded. 

2.  Not  to  be  determined  or  ended;  intermina- 
ble. [Rare.] 

His  memory  is  indeterminable  and  unalterable  ever  re- 
membering to  do  us  good. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  37. 

3.  In  nat.  hist.,  not  definable ; incapable  of  spe- 
cialization: said  of  a specimen  which,  from  its 
nature  or  condition,  cannot  be  properly  classi- 
fied and  named. 

indeterminableness  (in-de-ter'mi-na-bl-nes), 
. n-  The  character  of  heing  indetermihahle. 
indeterminate  (in-de-ter'mi-nat),  a.  [<  ME. 
indeterminat  = P.  indetermine  = Sp.  Pg.  inde- 


indevirginatet  (in-de-ver'ji-nat),  a.  [<  in-S  + 
devirginate.]  Not  devirginate  or  deprived  of 
virginity. 

Pallas,  . . . 

Who  still  lives  indevirginate. 

Chapman,  Homeric  Hymn  to  "Venus. 

indevotet  (in-de-vot'),  a.  [=  P.  indevot  = Sp. 
Pg.  indevoto  = It.  indevoto,  indivoto,  < LL.  in- 
devotus,  undevout,  < in-  priv.  + L.  devotus,  at- 
tached, faithful,  LL.  devout:  see  devote,' devout, 
a.]  Not  devout;  indevout. 

There  are  so  many  of  the  same  arguments,  and  so  inde- 
vote  an  age.  Bentley,  Letters,  p.  181. 

indevotedt  (in-de-vo'ted),  a.  Kin-3  + devoted .] 
Not  devoted. 

Mr.  Cowley’s  connections  with  some  persons  indevoted 
to  the  excellent  chancellor. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Dialogues,  iii.,  note. 


terminado  = It.  indeterminato,  < LL [.'indetermi-  ,-T„1o„AtiAT,  r d-  Dialc«u'®>  “j-  note. 

natus,  undefined,  unlimited,  < L.  in-  priv  + de-  1J?.devotl°n  (in-de-vo  shon),  n.  [-  F.  mdevo- 

tp.r-m.imnf!>, a i™n.„.i .... ...  tion  = bp.  f ndevocion  = Pg.  indevogao  - It. 

indevozione,  indivozione;  as  in-3  + devotion.] 
Lack  of  devotion;  absence  of  devout  affec- 
tions; impiety;  irreligion. 

If  we  live  in  an  age  of  indevotion , we  think  ourselves 
well  assoiled  if  we  be  warmer  than  their  ice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  X.  67 


i x xj.  vn>—  1 1 v , i Ul'- 

ferminatus,  defined,  limited:  see  determinate , a.] 
Not  determinate ; not  settled  or  fixed ; not  def- 
inite; uncertain;  not  precise;  not  exclusively 
possessing  either  of  a pair  of  contradictory  at- 
tributes. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  questions  and  controversies 
that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the  doubtful  and  un- 
certain use  of  words,  or  (which  is  the  same)  indeterminate 
ideas,  which  these  are  made  to  stand  for. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  To  the  Reader. 


The  greatness  of  the  example  may  entice  us  on  a little 
farther  than  the  customs  of  the  world,  or  our  own  inde- 
votions, would  engage  us. 

The  rays  of  the  same  colour  were  by  turns  transmitted  • A . r A-  Jer;  Taytor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  84. 

at  one  thickness,  and  reflected  at  another  thickness  for  mdeVOUt  (m-de-vout  ),  a.  [<  in- 3 + devout . 

an  indeterminate  number  of  successions.  ’ Cf.  indevote. Not  devout;  irreligious. 

. . Newton,  Opticks.  ^ wretched,  careless,  indevout  spirit. 

Indeterminate  analysis,  a branch  of  algebra  m which  . Jer.  Taylor  Sermon  flfi531 

there  is  aiways  given  a greater  number  of  unknown  quan-  ,,  , - . . , ayim-  mormon  (1653). 

titles  than  of  independent  equations,  on  which  account  the  HIHGX  ( in  ; pi.  indexes,  indices  (m  dek- 


there  is  always  given  a greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities  than  of  independent  equations,  on  which  account  the 
number  of  solutions  is  indefinite.— Indeterminate  CO- 
efficients,  in  math.,  a method  of  analysis  invented  by  Des- 
cartes, the  principle  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  if  we 
have  an  equation  of  the  form 

A -f  Bz  + C»2  + J)XS  + &c.  = 0, 
in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C are  constant,  and  x a 
variable  which  may  be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please, 
each  of  these  coefficients,  taken  separately,  is  necessarily 

equal  to  o.— Indeterminate  constant,  contract,  cur- 
vature,  equation,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Indeterminate 

form,  in  math.,  one  of  the  forms 

0 00 

q>  0 X 00, 00,  coO,  1=0  etc M 

whose  values  are  indeterminate,  but  to  which  definite 
conventional  values  are  attached.—  Indeterminate  in- 
bot.,  same  as  indefinite  inflorescence, 
which  see  under  indefinite.—  Indeterminate  mul- 
tipiler,  m alg.,  a multiplier  whose  value  is  at  first 
left  indeterminate,  and  afterward  fixed  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  problem.— Indeterminate  prob- 
lem, m math.,  a problem  which  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions,  or  one  in  which  there  are  fewer  im- 
posed conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  required  re- 
suits.-lndetermiuute  quantity,  in  math.,  a quantity 
that  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values.— Indeter- 


sez, -di-sez).  [Formerly  also  indice  (<  F.);  = 
P.  index,  formerly  indice  = Sp.  indice  = Pg.  It. 
indice,  an  index,  < L.  index  (indie-),  a discover- 
er, informer,  spy ; of  things,  an  indicator,  the 
forefinger,  a title,  superscription;  < indicare, 
point  out,  show : see  indicate.]  1 . That  which 
points  out ; anything  that  shows,  indicates,  or 
manifests. 

Whatever  stripes  of  ill-luck  La  Fleur  met  with  in  his 
journeyings,  there  was  no  index  in  his  physiognomy  to 
point  them  out  by.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  34. 


index 

3.  Something  intended  to  point  out,  guide,  or 
direct,  as  the  hand  of  a clock  or  a steam-gage, 
the  style  of  a sun-dial,  an  arm  of  a guide-post, 
or  the  figure  of  a hand  (Ey). 

There  was  a sun-dial  in  the  centre  of  the  court ; the 
sun  shone  on  the  brazen  plate,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
index  fell  on  the  line  of  noon. 

Peacock,  Melincourt,  xxxii, 

4.  A detailed  alphabetic  (or,  rarely,  classi- 
fied) list  or  table  of  the  topics,  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  etc.,  treated  or  mentioned  in  a 
book  or  a series  of  books,  pointing  out  their 
exact  positions  in  the  volume. 

Methinks  tis  a pitiful  piece  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
learnt  from  an  index,  and  a poor  "ambition  to  be  rich  in 
the  inventory  of  another's  treasure. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xv. 

English  grammars  usually  draw  the  distinction  that 
indexes  is  the  form  used  in  speaking  of  the  plural  of  index, 
as  of  a book,  while  indices  is  the  scientific  term,  as  in 
algebra.  jy.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  69. 

6f.  Prelude;  prologue. 

Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

6.  (a)  In  anat. , the  forefinger  or  pointing  finger. 
(b)  In  ornith.,  the  principal  or  middle  digit  of  the 
wing  of  a bird : so  called  by  those  who  hold  that 
it  is  homologous  with  the  forefinger  of  a mam- 
mal; by  those  who  hold  that  the  middle  digit 
of  the  wing  is  the  middle  digit  of  a mammal, 
the  pollex  or  thumb  of  a bird’s  wing  is  called  the 
index. — 7.  In  math.,  the  figure  or  letter  which 
shows  to  what  power  a quantity  is  involved ; the 
exponent.  In  the  theory  of  numbers  the  index  of  a num- 
ber to  a given  base  for  a given  prime  modulus  of  which  that 
base  is  a prime  root  is  the  index  of  the  power  of  the  base 
which  is  congruous  to  the  number.  (See  exponent,  3.)  The 
index-law  is  the  principle  that  abac  =ab+  c.  The  word 
index  is,  besides,  used  in  various  special  senses  in  mathe. 
matics.  See  phrases  below. 

8.  In  crystal.,  in  the  notation  of  Whewell  and 
Miller,  one  of  three  whole  numbers  which  de- 
fine the  position  of  a face  of  a crystal : in  the 
notation  of  Bravais,  four  numbers  constitute 
the  indices  of  a face  of  a hexagonal  crystal. — 

9.  In  musical  notation,  a direct. — 10.  [cap.] 
Same  as  Index  Expurgatorius. 

The  Index  and  Inquisition  still  survive,  and  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  are  not  obsolete,  though  her  last 
offices  are  more  frequently  rejected  than  withheld. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  297. 
Alveolar,  basilar,  cephalic,  facial,  etc.,  index.  See 
craniometry. — Discriminantal  index.  See  discrimi- 
nantal. — Index  finger.  See  def.  6 (a),  and  index-finger. 
—Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  (Index  of  Prohibit- 
ed Books),  Index  Expurgatorius  (Expurgatory  Index), 
catalogues  of  books  comprising  respectively  those  which 
Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  read,  and 
those  which  they  must  not  read  unless  in  editions  expur- 
gated of  objectionable  passages.  They  are  prepared  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  a body  of  cardinals  and  then- 
assistants.  Pope  Paul  IV.  published  a list  of  forbidden 
hooks  in  1557  and  1559.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1562  at- 
tempted the  regulation  of  the  matter,  but  finally  referred 
it  to  the  Pope.  He  (Pius  IV.)  published  the  “Index  Tri- 
dentinus  ” in  1564,  often  reprinted  with  additions  under 
the  title  “Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum.” — Index  of  a 
line  relatively  to  a quadric  surface,  the  quotient  of  the 
square  of  its  secant  by  the  fourth  power  of  the  paral- 
lel semidiameter.— Index  Of  a logarithm,  otherwise 
called  the  characteristic,  the  integral  part  of  the  log- 
arithm ; the  index  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
integral  figures  in  the  given  number.  Thus,  if  the  given 
number  consist  of  four  figures,  the  index  of  its  logarithm 
is  3 ; if  of  five  figures  the  index  is  4,  and  so  on.  See  loga- 
rithm.— Index  of  a plane  relatively  to  a quadric  surface, 
the  product  of  its  distances  from  its  pole  and  from  the 
center  of  the  quadric.—  Index  of  a point  relatively  to  a 
quadric  surface,  the  product  of  its  two  distances  from  the 
surface  In  any  direction  divided  by  the  square  of  the  paral- 
lel semidiameter.— Index  of  aseries  of  curves  of  order 
n satisfying  ) n (n  + 3)  — 1 conditions,  the  number  of  these 
curves  passing  through  an  arbitrary  point.— Index  of 
friction.  Same  as  coefficient  of  friction  (which  see,  under 
coefficient). — Index  of  indeterminateness  of  aproblem, 
the  excess  of  the  number  of  unknowns  over  that  of  the 
really  independent  equations.  — Index  of  refraction,  in 
optics,  the  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction  for  a ray  of  light  passing  from  one 
medium  (usually  the  air)  into  another.  Thus,  this  ratio 
for  a ray  passing  from  air  into  water  is  about  4 : 3,  or,  more 
exactly,  1.336,  which  is  therefore  the  index  of  refraction 
of  water.  Also  called  refractive  index.  See  refraction. 


The  index  of  refraction  in  the  passage  of  light  from  one 
medium  into  another  must  be  equal  to  the  relation  that 
the  rapidity  of  propagation  of  light  in  the  first  medium 
bears  to  its  rapidity  in  the  second. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  236. 
Index  rerum,  an  index  of  subjects. — Index  verbomin, 

— _ an  index  of  words ; a verbal  index. 

2.  In  logic,  a sign  which  signifies  its  object  by  index  (in'deks),  v.  t.  [<  index,  ».]  1.  To  point 

virtue  of  being  really  connected  with  it.  De-  out.  a,s  an  inrlov  in,’" 


The  standing  army,  the  arsenal,  the  camp,  and  the  gib- 
bet do  not  appertain  to  man.  They  only  serve  as  an  in- 
dex to  show  where  man  is  now ; what  a bad,  ungoverned 
temper  he  has,  what  an  ugly  neighbor  he  is  ; how  his  af- 
fections halt ; how  low  his  hope  lies.  Emerson,  War. 


■ ‘ ^ uviu6  v-ojiurif  ucu  vv iiu  it.  De- 

monstrative and  relative  pronouns  are  nearly  pure  indi- 
ces, because  they  denote  things  without  describing  them ; 
so  are  the  letters  on  a geometrical  diagram,  and  the  sub- 
script numbers  which  in  algebra  distinguish  one  value 
from  another  without  showing  what  those  values  are. 


out,  as  an  index;  indicate.  [Rare.] 

Whose  iron -gray  wool  and  wrinkled  face  indexed  his  age 
at  near  seventy  years.  The  Century , XXIX.  683. 

2.  To  make  an  index  to,  or  place  in  an  index: 
as,  to  index  a book,  or  the  contents  of  a book. 


index 
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Indian 


Where  are  the  Somerset  County  records  kept?  Have 
they  been  indexed  and  calendared ; or  are  they  still  in  ut- 
ter confusion?  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  69. 

index-correction  (m,deks-ko-rek,/shgn),  n.  In 
astron.,  the  correction  that  lias  to  be  applied  to 
an  observation  taken  with  an  instrument  that 
has  an  index-error. 

index-digit  (in'deks-dij,/it),  n.  The  forefinger ; 
the  index-finger;  also,  that  digit  in  other  ani- 
mals which  represents  the  human  index, 
index-error  (in'deks-er//or),  n.  The  reading  of 
the  graduated  limb  of  an  astronomical  or  other 
instrument  in  the  position  of  the  telescope  in 
which  the  reading  ought  to  be  zero.. 
index-finger  (in'deks-fing'ger),  n.  The  fore- 
finger: soealledfromitsbeingused  in  pointing, 
index-gage  (in'deks-gaj),  n.  A measuring  in- 
strument with  a pointer  and  dial,  or  some  other 
means  of  indicating  the  distance  between  its 
jaws.  The  object  to  be  measured  is  placed  be- 
tween the  jaws,  and  the  scale  gives  the  mea- 
surement. 

index-glass  (in'deks-glas),  n.  In  reflecting  as- 
tronomical instruments,  a plane  speculum,  or 
mirror  of  quicksilvered  glass,  which  moves  with 
the  index,  and  is  designed  to  reflect  the  image 
of  the  sun  or  other  object  upon  the  horizon- 
glass,  whence  it  is  again  reflected  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  See  sextant. 
indexical  (in-dek'si-kal),  a.  [<  index  + -ie-al.'] 
Having  the  form  of  an  index ; pertaining  to  an 
index. 

Besides  lists  of  indexes  and  indexical  works. 

The  American , VIII.  267. 

indexically  (in-dek'si-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  index. 

I would  have  the  names  of  those  scribblers  printed  in- 
dexically at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  poem,  with  an 
account  of  their  works  for  the  reader.  Swift. 

index-law (in'deks-la),w.  In  math.  Seeindex,7. 
indexless  (in'deks-les),  a.  [<  index  4-  -Zess.] 
Destitute  of  an  index. 

My  bewildering  indexless  state.  Carlyle , in  Froude. 

indexlessness  (in'deks-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  without  an  index.  [Rare.] 


to  a board  of  control  in  London,  and  in  1834  the  property 
of  the  company  was  vested  in  the  crown  and  administered 
for  it  by  the  company ; but  in  consequence  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1857 -68  all  power  was  in  1858  transferred  to  the 
crown. — India  cotton,  a heavy  kind  of  figured  chintz, 
used  for  upholstering.— India  docks,  in  London,  exten- 
sive docks  and  warehouses  formerly  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  East  and  W est 
India  trade.  — India  ink,  or  China  ink,  or  Chinese  ink, 
a black  pigment  made  originally  and  principally  in  China 
and  Japan  (though  inferior  imitations  are  made  elsewhere). 
It  is  probably  made  from  a carefully  prepared  lampblack, 
which  is  formed  into  a paste  with  a solution  of  gum  in  wa- 
ter and  pressed  into  and  dried  in  molds,  forming  sticks  of 
various  shapes.  Also  Indian  ink. — India  matting,  a kind 
of  grass  matting  made  in  India,  usually  from  Cyperus  te- 
getum.—  India  mull,  a thin,  soft  muslin  made  in  India, 
and  used  for  dresses  and  trimmings.  See  mull. — India 
myrrh.  See  myrrh.— India,  opium.  See  opium.— In- 
dia paper,  a thin,  soft,  absorbent  paper,  usually  of  . a pale- 
buff  tint,  made  in  China  and  Japan,  and  imitated  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  for  the  first  or 
finest  impressions  of  engravings,  called  India  proofs. — 
India  proof,  an  early  and  choice  impression  taken  from 
an  engraved  plate  or  block  on  India  paper.— India  rub- 
ber. See  india-rubber.—  India  senna.  See  senna.— In- 
dia shawl,  a Cashmere  shawl.  See  Cashmere. 
indiadem  (in-di'a-dem),  v.  t.  [<  in-%  + diadem.'] 
To  place  or  set  in  a diadem,  as  a gem.  [Rare.] 
Whereto  shall  that  be  likened?  to  what  gem 
Indiademed  ? Southey. 

Indiaman  (in'di-a-man),w.;  pi .Indiamen  (-men). 
In  general,  a ship  engaged  in  the  India  trade ; 
specifically  and  strictly,  a ship  of  large  ton- 
nage, formerly  officered  and  armed  by  the  East 
★India  Company  for  that  trade. 

Indian  (in'di-an),  a.  andw.  [Also  in  U.  S.  col- 
loq.  or  dial,  use  Injin,  Injun;  = F.  Indien  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  Indiano  (cf . D.  Indiaansdi  = G.  Indian - 
isch  = Dan.  Sw.  Indians Jc,  a.),  < LL.  Indianus , 
< L.  India,  Gr.  ’India,  India,  L.  Indus,  Gr.  T vdog, 
an  Indian,  < L.  Indus,  Gr.  ’Ivddg,  the  river  so 
called,  OPers.  Hindu,  Zend  Hindu,  Pers.  Hind. 
Hind,  < Skt.  sindhu,  a river.]  I.  a . 1.  Of,  per- 
taining, or  relating  to  India  or  to  the  Indies 
(now  specifically  called  the  East  Indies  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  West  Indies),  or  to  the  lan- 
guages of  India. 

The  springs 

Of  Gauges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  436. 


Certainly  no  reader  of  the  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Ga- 
zette can  complain,  in  Carlylean  phrase,  of  its  indexlessness. 

. Amer.  Naturalist , XXII.  174. 

index-machine  (in,deks-ma-shen//),  n.  In  weav- 
ing, a modification  of  the  Jacquard  loom  me- 
chanism, in  which  the  cards  of  the  original 
Jacquard  device  are  replaced  by  a shedding 
motion,  effecting  the  same  results  as  the  cards 
so  far  as  the  pattern  is  concerned,  but  afford- 
ing some  advantages  not  obtainable  in  the  prim- 
itive device ; a dobby.  In  one  form  of  index-ma- 
chine pins  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
pattern  are  inserted  in  the  bars  or  slats  of  a lath-work,  the 
bars  corresponding  to  the  cards  of  the  older  device.  In  all 
kinds  of  index- machines  the  devices  employed  have  for 
their  object  to  throw  in  or  out  of  action  a series  of  hooks 
or  bars  which  actuate  the  healds  to  form  a shed  for  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle  according  to  a previously  conceived 
system.  The  attachment  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  top 
and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  loom.  In  Eccles’s  im- 
provement a device  is  added  for  throwing  the  shedding 
motion  out  of  action,  and  to  permit  the  weaving  of  plain 
borders  for  handkerchiefs,  etc. 

indexterity  (in-deks-ter'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  index- 
terite ; as  in-3  4-  dexterity ’.]  Lack  of  dexterity, 
skill,  or  readiness  in  any  respect ; clumsiness ; 
awkwardness ; unskilfulness. 

The  indexterity  of  our  consumption-curers  demonstrates 
their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes. 

Harvey , Consumptions. 

indfine  (ind'fin),  n.  [Ir.,  < ind,  head,  4-  fine, 
tribe,  family.]  One  of  the  groups  into  which  the 
ancient  Irish  clans  were  divided.  See  geilfine. 

The  eldest  member  of  the  Iarflne  moved  into  the  Ind- 
fine; and  the  eldest  member  of  the  Indfine  passed  out  of 
"the  organization  altogether. 

Maine , Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  209. 

India  (in'di-a).  [<  L.  India,  < Gr.  T vdia,  India : 
see  Indian. j In  an  attributive  use:  Indian; 
pertaining  to  India  or  the  East  Indies ; made  in, 
named  from,  or  connected  with  India : as,  In- 
dia goods;  the  India  trade,  in  English  law  or 
usage  India  generally  means  “all  territories  and  places 
within  her  Majesty’s  dominions  which  are  subject  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India.”  The  principal  territories 
under  British  administration  are  Bengal,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, Northwestern  Provinces,  Central  Provinces,  Panjab, 
Assam,  and  Burma.  Many  native  states  are  under  British 
protection.— East  India  Company,  a company  formed 
for  carrying  on  commerce  in  India  and  the  East  Indies. 
Various  companies  were  organized  under  this  name  about 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish, 
French,  etc. , East  India  Companies.  The  most  famous  was 
the  English  East  India  Company,  chartered  in  1600;  it 
founded  many  factories  in  India  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  eighteenth  acquired  extensive  political 
power  over  a large  part  of  the  country.  It  was  governed 
by  a court  of  directors,  chosen  from  the  wealthiest  stock- 
holders. A joint  share  in  the  government  was  in  1784  given 


Ere  yet  the  morn 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xxvi. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  (a)  originally  to  the 
West  Indies  or  their  inhabitants ; ( b ) now,  in  an 
extended  sense,  to  the  whole  race  of  American 
Indians  or  aborigines:  as,  Indian  arrows;  an 
Indian  blanket ; an  Indian  name. 

Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock. 

Whittier , Pentucket. 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Longfellow , Hiawatha,  Prol. 

3.  Made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn:  as,  Indian 
meal ; Indian  bread. 

If  I don’t  make  a johnny-cake  every  day,  Kier  says,  “ Ma, 
why  don’t  you  make  some  Indian  bread  ? ” 

Mrs.  Whitcher,  Widow  Bedott,  p.  70. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Interior  Department  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
Indian  tribes  (exclusive  of  Alaska)  and  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government  with  them.— East  Indian 
cork-tree.  See  cork-tree.— Indian  aconite.  Same  as  Ne- 
pal aconite  (which  see,  under  aconite). — Indian  agency. 
See  agency,  4.— Indian  apple,  the  May  apple,  Podophyl- 
lum peltatum.— Indian  architecture,  the  architecture 
peculiar  to  India  or  Hindustan.  It  comprehends  a great 
variety  of  styles,  which  have  been  classified  as  the  Bud- 
dhist styles,  as  exemplified  not  only  in  the  Buddhist 
works  within  the  borders  of  Hindustan,  but  also  in  those 
of  Burma,  Ceylon,  Java,  China,  and  Tibet  (see  Buddhist ); 
the  Jain  style,  developed  from  preexisting  styles  after 
A.  D.  450 ; the  Dravidian  or  Tamul  style  of  southern  In- 
dia (see  Tamul)',  the  Northern  Hindu,  Indo- Aryan,  or 
Sanskrit  style,  a cognate  style  occurring  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  (see  Sanskrit );  the  Cha- 
lukyan  style,  prevailing  in  the  intermediate  region  be- 
tween the  last  two ; the  Modern  Hindu,  Indian-Saracenic, 
or  Mohammedan,  comprehending  the  forms  assumed  by 
Indian  architecture  under  the  influence  of  Mohamme- 
dan ideas  and  traditions;  and  the  local  developments  pe- 
culiar to  Cashmere  and  some  other  districts.  No  stone 
architecture  existed  in  India  before  250  B.  c.  The  earliest 
stone  buildings  reproduce  closely  the  details  and  construc- 
tive forms  of  the  elaborately  framed  and  decorated  wooden 
architecture  previously  practised,  forms  more  proper  to 
construction  in  stone  being  gradually  developed.  The 
buildings  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  stone  archi- 
tecture are  Buddhist.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  works  of  Indian  architecture  are  the  rock-cut  temples 
and  halls,  such  as  those  at  Ellora,  where  series  of  courts, 
pillared  chambers,  porches,  cells,  and  cloisters  extend 
for  miles,  all  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  covered 
with  elaborate  carving.  Lofty  towers  and  pagodas,  and 
the  conical  pseudo-domes  of  the  Jains,  built  in  horizon- 
tal courses,  are  also  characteristic.  A system  of  horizon- 
tal architraves  is  consistently  applied ; and  many  of  the 
piers  and  columns  in  the  later  works  display  capitals  re- 
sembling closely  those  of  some  medieval  styles  of  Europe. 
But  no  regular  order  appears,  like  those  of  the  classical 
styles ; nor  can  the  development  of  an  arched  style  be  con- 


secutively traced,  in  spite  of  many  patent  resemblances 
to  European  art,  as  in  the  palace  of  Madura.  The  carved 
decoration  is  usually  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  intro- 
ducing freely  human  and  animal  forms,  and  often  cov- 


Indian  Architecture,  Dravidian  style. 
Detail  of  Horse  Court,  Temple  of  Madura. 


ering  piers,  arches,  and  flat  surfaces,  both  without  and 
within.  Sculpture  was  at  its  best  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  A.  B.,  but  shows  the  Oriental  characteristic  of 
decline  almost  from  the  beginning.  Animals  and  botani- 
cal details  are  well  done ; the  human  figure,  though  life- 
like, is  conventionalized  and  not  beautiful.  Indian  archi- 
tecture has  been  very  thoroughly  and  intelligently  treated 
by  native  writers.— Indian  balm,  the  purple  trillium  or 
birthroot,  a native  of  North  America.  See  Trillium. — 
Indian  bark,  bay,  bean,  bee-king.  See  the  nouns.—  In- 
dian berry,  Coccxdus  Cocculus,  a climbing  shrub  of  the 
family  Menispermacese , a native  of  India  and  the  Malay 
islands.  It  bears  panicles  of  flowers  1 to  H feet  long. 
The  fruit,  when  dried,  is  known  as  cocculus  indicus.  See 
Cocculus.—  Indian  blue.  Same  as  indigo.—  Indian 
bread.  See  def.  3.—  Indian  chickweed.  See  chickiveed. 

— Indian  chocolate.  See  Qeum.—  Indian  club,  a 
heavy  club  shaped  somewhat  like  a large  bottle,  used  in 
gymnastic  exercises  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
chest,  etc.— Indian  copal.  Same  as  white  dammar- 
resin  (which  see,  under  dammar-resin). — Indian  corn, 
a native  American  plant,  Zea  Mays,  otherwise  called 
maize,  and  its  fruit.  See  maize. 

The  Summers  [in  New  England]  are  commonly  hot  and 
dry,  there  being  seldom  any  Rain,  yet  are  the  Harvests 
good,  the  Indian  Corn  requiring  more  heat  than  wet  to 
ripen  it.  S.  Clarke,  Plantations  of  the  English  in 

[America  (1670),  p.  29. 

Indian  couch-grass,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Bermuda  grass,  Capriola  Dactylon.  See  Bermuda  grass, 
under  grass.— Indian  Councils  Act.  See  council—  In- 
dian country,  a term  which  has  varied  in  application 
with  the  changes  in  Indian  occupation  of  lands  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  understood  as 
meaning  all  the  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not 
been  extinguished,  whether  within  a reservation  or  not, 
except,  perhaps,  the  regions  occupied  by  Indians  in  Alaska, 
whose  title  to  the  soil,  or  right  of  occupancy,  is  disputed. 

— Indian  cress.  See  cress.—  Indian  crocus,  a name  for 
some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Pleione,  of  the  family 
Orchidaceee.  They  are  dwarf  epiphytic  plants  with 
large,  handsomely  colored  flowers,  and  are  natives  of  the 
alpine  regions  of  northern  India. — Indian  cucumber. 
Same  as  cucumber -root.—  Indian  currant.  See  currant  2. 
—Indian  dart  or  dart-iron,  a peculiar  harpoon  used 
in  killing  swordfish.— Indian  drugt,  a name  for  tobacco. 
Nares. 

His  breath  compounded  of  strong  English  beere 

And  th’  Indian  drug  would  suffer  none  come  neere. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

Indian  elm,  the  slippery  elm,  Ulmusfulva.— Indian  fan- 
palm,  fig.  See  the  nouns.—  Indian  file.  See  file 3. 

The  party  . . . moved  up  the  pathway  in  single  or  In- 
dian file.  Scott,  Waverley,  xxxviiL 

Indian  fire,  a pyrotechnic  composition,  used  as  a signal- 
light,  consisting  of  sulphur,  realgar,  and  niter.  It  burns 
with  a brilliant  white  flame.—  Indian  fort.  See  mound- 
builder—  Indian  geranium.  See  geranium.— Indian 
ginger.  Same  as  wild  ginger.  See  ginger^.—  Indian 
giver  one  who  takes  back  a gift  after  having  bestowed  it 
upon  another : in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  expects 
an  equivalent  for  his  gift,  or  its  return.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]— 
Indian  grass.  See  millet  — Indian  greenfinch,  same 
as  yellow  finch  (which  see,  under  finch}).— Indian  ha- 
zelnuts. Same  as  bonduc-seeds. — Indian  heliotrope, 
hemp,  indigo.  See  the  nouns.— Indian  hen,  the  Ameri- 
can bittern,  Botaurus  mugitans  or  B.  lentiginosus.  See  bit- 
tern^.— Indian  ink.  See  India  ink,  under  India. — In- 
dian ipecac,  ivy,  jalap,  lake,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Indian  meal,  meal  made  from  maize  or  Indian  com. 
—Indian  millet.  See  millet.— Indian  mound.  See 
mound-builder. — Indian  myrobalan.  Same  as  hara-nut. 

— Indian  oak,  the  teak-tree,  Tectona  grandis.  See  teak.— 
Indian  ocher.  Same  as  Indian  red  (which  see,  under 
red).—  Indian  ox,  the  brahminy  bull.— Indian  physic. 
See  Gillenia. — Indian  pipe.  See  Indian-pipe. — Indian 
plague.  See  plague.—  Indian  plantain.  S eeCacalia.— 
Indian  pudding,  (a)  Same  as  hasty -pudding,  2.  [Rare.] 

He  was  making  his  breakfast  from  a prodigious  earthen 
dish,  filled  with  milk  and  Indian  pudding. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  15& 
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(6)  A baked,  boiled,  or  steamed  pudding  made  with  Indian 
meal,  molasses,  and  suet,  and  in  New  England  in  former 
times  almost  universally,  and  still  quite  extensively,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  Sunday  dinner. 

The  Indian  pudding >,  with  its  gelatinous  softness,  ma- 
tured by  long  and  patient  brooding  in  the  motherly  old 
oven.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Minister's  Wooing,  xvi. 

Indian  red,  reed,  reservation,  rice,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—Indian  ringworm.  Same  as  dhobie's  itch  (which  see, 
under  dhobie).—  Indian  shot.  See  Indian-shot. — Indian 
steel.  Same  as  wootz.— Indian  summer,  in  the  United 
States,  a period  in  autumn  characterized  by  calm  and  ab- 
sence of  rain.  This  condition  is  especially  well  mani- 
fested in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  where  it  is  in  con- 
spicuous contrast  with  the  climatic  phenomena  which  pre- 
cede and  follow  it.  West  of  the  belt  of  States  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  Mississippi  the  rainfall  is  so  small  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  summer  is  not  exceptional 
enough  to  excite  attention;  and  from  the  'Mississippi val- 
ley eastward,  the  autumnal  periods  of  calm  and  dryness 
become  more  and  more  irregular  in  their  occurrence,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  shorter  duration.  Hence  in  the 
Eastern  States  any  period  of  unusually  quiet,  dry,  and 
hazy  weather,  even  if  it  lasts  only  a few  days,  may  be  des- 
ignated the  Indian  summer,  provided  it  occurs  at  any 
time  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  early  part 
of  December.  The  haze  which  fills  the  air  at  such  times 
is  simply  the  dust  and  smoke  which  are  not  blown  away 
by  the  wind,  but  float  near  the  earth’s  surface.  The  ori- 
gin and  original  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown,  not- 
withstanding many  hypotheses  and  much  research.  It 
appears  first  in  1784  as  in  general  use  from  Maine  to  Vir- 
ginia and  westward. 

That  delicious  season  known  as  “ Indian  Summer  ” is 
often  prolonged  into  December,  when  a calm,  soft,  hazy 
atmosphere  fills  the  sky,  through  which,  day  after  day,  the 
sun,  shorn  of  his  beams,  rises  and  sets  like  a globe  of  fire. 

J.  W.  Foster , The  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  205. 

What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on, 

When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air ! 

Lowell,  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie. 

The  warm,  late  days  of  Indian  Summer  came  in,  dreamy 
and  calm  and  still,  with  just  frost  enough  to  crisp  the 
ground  of  a morning,  but  with  warm  trances  of  benig- 
nant, sunny  hours  at  noon. 

II.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  337. 

Indian  tobacco,  Rapuntium  injlatum : same  as  gagroot. 
—Indian  turnip, 
a North  American 
plant,  Ariscema 
triphyllum,  which 
has  a very  acrid 
root  resembling  a 
small  turnip,  one 
or  two  leaves,  di- 
vided into  three 
leaflets,  and  blos- 
soms resembling 
those  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Arum. — 

Indian  walnut. 

See  walnut.—  Tn- 
dian  yellow.  See 
yellow. — Order  of 
the  Indian  Em- 
pire, an  order  in- 
stituted in  1878  for 
British  subjects  in 
India,  to  commem- 
orate the  assump- 
tion by  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India, 
and  open  to  natives 
as  well  as  to  per- 
sons of  European 
extraction. —West 
Indian  bark.  See 
barks. 

II.  n.  1.  A 

member  of  one 
of  the  native 
races  of  India 
or  the  East  in- 
dies ; an  East 
Indian. 


Indian  Turnip  ( Arisama  triphyllum ). 
a,  inflorescence,  the  spathe  turned  back ; 
b,  male,  and  c,  female  spadix. 


The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown’d, 

But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1102. 

2.  A European  who  resides  or  has  resided  in 
the  East  Indies ; an  Anglo-Indian. 

He  [Colonel  Newcome]  appeared  at  Bath  and  at  Chel- 
tenham, where,  as  we  know,  there  are  many  old  Indians. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxi. 
Our  best  Indians,  ...  in  the  idleness  and  obscurity  of 
home  [Great  Britain],  . . . look  back  with  fondness  to  the 
country  where  they  have  been  useful  and  distinguished. 

Elphinstone,  in  Colebrooke,  I.  366. 

3.  An  aboriginal  native  of  North  or  South 
America:  so  named  by  Columbus  and  other 
early  navigators,  who  thought  that  the  lands 
discovered  by  them  were  parts  of  India,  in  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  name  is  confined 
to  those  tribes  with  whom  the  Spaniards  came  in  contact ; 
after  1600  it  is  applied  also  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  North  America  generally 

Now  we  are  ready,  I think,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indi- 
ans; .1.  . 

Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or 
pow-wow.  Longfellow,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  i. 
He  was  an  Indian  of  the  Llanos,  . . . and  had  actually 
been  upon  the  Oronoco.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxi. 
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Mr.  Prescott,  in  Schoolcraft’s  Indian  Tribes,  also  states 
that  the  North  American  Indians  do  not  pray  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilization,  p.  254. 

East  Indian,  a native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies. 
— Red  Indian,  one  of  the  aborigines  of  America  : so  called 
from  the  copper  color  of  their  skin.  Also  called  red  man 
and,  colloquially,  redskin.— West  Indian,  a native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies. 

Indian  (in'di-an),  v.  i.  [<  Indian,  «.,  3.]  To 
prowl  about  or  live  like  an  Indian.  fColloq., 
U.  S.] 

Jake  Marshall  and  me  has  been  Indianing  round  these 
’ere  woods  more  times  'n  you  could  count. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  189. 

indianaite  (in-di-an'a-it),?!.  [<  Indiana  + -ife2.] 
A kind  of  white  clay  found  in  Lawrence  county, 
Indiana,  and  used  in  making  porcelain. 

Indian-arrow  (in'di-an-ar,/6),  n.  The  burning- 
bush,  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  a small  orna- 

★mental  American  shrub. 

Indian-cup  (in'di-an-kup),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Sarracenia  ; "a  pitcher-plant. 

Indianeer  (in//di-a-ner '),  n.  [<  Indian  + -cer.] 
An  Indiaman.  [Bare.] 

Indian-eye  (in'di-an-i),  n.  A pink,  Dianthus 
plumarius : so  called  from  the  eye-shaped  mark- 
ing of  the  corolla. 

Indian-heart  (in'di-an-hart),  n.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Cardiospermum,  particularly  C.  corin- 
dum : so  called  from  the  prominent,  white,  heart- 
shaped  scars  on  the  seed,  which  mark  the  point 
of  attachment. 

Indianian  (in-di-an'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Indiana 
(see  def.)  + -ian.]  1,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Indiana,  one  of  the  interior  States  of  the  United 

States. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Indianist  (in'di-an-ist),  n.  [<  Indian  + -ist.] 
A student  of,  or  an  expert  in,  the  languages 
and  history  of  India. 

The  problems  remained  unsolved,  because  the  Sino- 
logues had  known  no  Sanskrit  and  the  Indianists  had 
known  no  Chinese. 

F.  W.  Farrar , Families  of  Speech,  p.  13. 

indianite  (in'di-an-It),  n.  [<  Indian,  a.,  1,  + 
-tie2.]  In  mineral.,  a variety  of  anorthite  found 
in  the  Carnatic,  where  it  is  the  gangue  of  corun- 
dum. 

Indian-pipe  (in'di-an-pip),  n.  The  corpse- 
plant  or  pine-sap,  Mo'notropa  uniflora : so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  plant  when  in 
flower  to  a white  clay  pipe.  See  cut  under 
Monotropa. 

Indian-poke  (in'di-an-pok),  n.  The  American 
white  or  false  hellebore,  Veratrum  viride. 

Indian-root  (in'di-an-rot),  n.  The  American 
spikenard,  Aralia  racemosa. 

Indian-sal,  Indian-saul  (in'di-an-sal,  -sal),  n. 
A large  East  Indian  tree,  Shorea  robusta,  the 
wood  of  which  is  widely  used  in  Bengal,  and 
ranks  next  to  teak.  Also  called  sal-tree. 

Indian’s-dream  (in'di-anz-drem),  n.  A North 
American  fern,  Pellcsa'atropurpurea. 

Indian-shoe  (in'di-an-sho),  n.  The  moccasin- 
flower,  Cyprlpedium : so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  inflated  lip  to  a moccasin. 

Indian-shot  (in'di-an-shot),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Canna,  particularly  C.  Indica:  so  called 
from  the  hard  shot-like  seeds,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  pod.  See  cut  under  Canna. 

india-rubber  (in'di-a-rub'er),n.  1.  An  elastic 
gummy  substance,  the  coagulated  milky  juice 
of  various  plants;  gum  elastic;  caoutchouc. 
India-rubber  is  derived  from  a large  number  of  plants  and 
is  obtained  by  tapping  the  stem  or  branches  and  coagula- 
ting the  milky  juice  which  flows  from  the  wound.  The 
twenty-five  most  important  plants  which  yield  india-rub- 
ber in  commercial  quantities  are  natives  of  the  tropics 
and  belong  to  the  families  Moracese,  Euphorbiacese,  Apo- 
cynacese,  and  Asclepiadaeese.  The  most  important  genera 
yielding  india-rubber  are  the  following  (which  see,  under 
their  respective  names) : Castilla,  Ficus,  Ilevea , Manihot, 
Pacouria  (in  supplement),  and  Sapium.  See  also  rubber, 
in  the  supplement.  It  is  the  most  freely  elastic  of  sub- 
stances. Its  elasticity  may  be  removed  by  stretching  it 
and  placing  it  in  this  condition  in  cold  water,  but  is  re- 
gained by  immersion  in  warm  water.  It  yields  to  pressure 
in  any  direction,  and  returns  instantly  to  its  original  form 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Cold  renders  it  hard  and 
stiff,  but  never  brittle.  Heat  makes  it  supple.  It  melts 
at  a temperature  of  248°  F.,  partially  decomposing,  and 
forming  a viscous  mass  which  does  not  again  become  solid 
when  cold.  It  vaporizes  at  600°  F.  At  a red  heat  it  yields 
a gas  at  the  rate  of  30,000  cubic  feet  per  ton,  which  has  a 
high  illuminating  power.  When  ignited  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  burns  freely,  with  a bright  flame  and  a great  deal 
of  smoke.  India-rubber  dissolves  in  bisulphid  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  benzol,  washed  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  in  the 
oils  of  cajeput,  lavender,  sassafras,  and  in  turpentine.  An 
oily  liquid  which  is  an  excellent  solvent  is  obtained  from 
the  gum  itself  by  exposing  it  to  a temperature  of  600°  F. 
in  a close  vessel.  When  treated  with  sulphur,  as  in  the 
process  of  vulcanizing,  india-rubber  becomes  black  and 
takes  a horny  consistence,  retaining  its  elasticity  even 
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when  cold,  and  is  more  easily  worked,  so  that  its  value 
for  many  commercial  purposes  is  greatly  increased.  Since 
the  process  of  vulcanization  was  discovered  (by  Charles 
Goodyear  in  1844),  pure  rubber  is  rarely  used,  the  vulcan- 
ized or  changed  rubber  being  far  preferable  for  almost 
every  use. 

2.  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber.  [Colloq., 
U.  S.]  — India-rubber  tree,  the  name  of  several  trees 
which  produce  india-rubber,  but  particularly  of  Ficus 
elastica.  In  the  West  Indies  F.  lievigata  is  so  designa- 
ted.—India-rubber  vine,  an  East  Indian  twining  ascle- 
piadaceous  plant,  Cryptostegia  grandijlora,  now  also 
introduced  sparingly  into  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  a 
very  pure  caoutchouc. 

Indie  (in'dik),  a.  [<  L.  Indicus,  < Gr.  ’IvducAg, 
pertaining  to  India  or  the  Indians,  < ’India,  In- 
dia, ’IixSor,  Indian:  see  Indian.']  Originating 
or  flourishing  in  India:  a comprehensive  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  the  Indo-European 
(Aryan)  languages  of  India,  including  the  an- 
cient Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  and  Pali,  and  the  mod- 
*ern  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Marathi,  Bengali,  ete. 
indicalt  (in'di-kal),  a.  [<  L.  index  (indie-),  an 
index,  + -al.]  Belated  to  or  derived  from  in- 
dexes. 

I confess  there  is  a lazy  kind  of  Learning  which  is  only 
.indical.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Norfolk. 

indican  (in'di-kan),  'll.  [<  NL.  indicum,  indigo 
(see  indigo),  + -an.]  The  natural  glucoside 
(Cj^H17NOe)  by  the  decomposition  of  which 
indigo  blue  is  produced  from  the  various  spe- 
cies of  indigo-producing  plants.  It  forms  ortho- 
rhombic crystals  containing  3 molecules  of  H20.  The 
hydrated  crystals  melt  at  51"  C.,  the  anhydrous  compound 
at  102"  C.  By  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  it  splits 
_ up,  forming  indigo  blue  and  glucose. 

indicant  (in'di-kant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  indi- 
can(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ihdicare,  show,  point  out:  see 
indicate.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  indicate,  point  out, 
or  suggest. 

II.  n.  That  which  serves  to  point  out  or  in- 
dicate; specifically,  in  med.,  that  which  indi- 
cates a suitable  remedy  or  treatment,  as  a 
symptom  or  combination  of  symptoms,  or  the 
history  of  the  case. 

indicate  (in'di-kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  indi- 
cated, ppr.  indicating.  [<  L.  indicatus,  pp.  of 
indicare  (>  It.  indicare  = Sp.  Pr.  indicar  = F. 
indiguer),  point  out,  indicate,  < in,  in,  to,  + 
dicare,  declare,  orig.  point:  see  diction.  Cf.  in- 
dex.] 1.  To  point  out;  show;  suggest,  as  by 
an  outline  or  a word,  etc.:  as,  the  length  of  a 
shadow  indicates  the  time  of  day ; to  indicate  a 
picture  by  a sketch. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a plate 
That  turns  and  turns  to  indicate 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather. 

Cowper,  The  Jackdaw  (trans.). 

A white- washed,  high-roofed,  one-storied  building  in  front 
was  indicated  as  the  dak  bungalow  and  posting  station. 

IF.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  135. 

2.  Especially,  to  give  a suggestion  of ; serve 
as  a reason  or  ground  for  inferring,  expecting, 
using,  etc. ; also,  merely  suggest ; hint : as,  a 
falling  barometer  indicates  rain  or  high  wind; 
certain  symptoms  indicate  certain  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

Surely  the  uniformity  of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a 
corresponding  uniformity  in  the  cause.  Macaulay,  Milton. 
Indicated  duty,  the  work  done  by  a steam-engine  per 
unit  weight  of  coal  consumed,  as  shown  by  the  steam- 
engine  indicator. — Indicated  horse-power.  See  horse- 
power.— Indicated  power,  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
as  measured  by  the  instrument  called  an  indicator.  = Syn. 
★To  .mark,  signify,  denote,  manifest,  evidence,  betoken. 

indication  (in-di-ka'slipn),  n.  _ [=  F.  indication 
= Pr.  indicatio  = Sp.  indicadon  = Pg.  indicaqao 
= It.  indicazione,  < L.  indicatio(n-),  a showing, 
< indicare,  show:  see  indicate.]  1.  The  act  of 
indicating  or  pointing  out ; a showing;  exhibi- 
tion; manifestation;  prognostication. 

Without  which  you  cannot  make  auy  true  analysis  and 
indiealionot  the  proceedings  of  nature.  Bacon,  X at.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indicate  or  point  out; 
intimation;  information;  mark;  token;  sign; 
symptom. 

Configurations  and  indications  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  moon,  the  motion  and  place  of  the  sun  in  the  eclip- 
tiek,  and  divers  other  curious  indications  of  celestial 
motions.  Sir  M.  Hale , Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  340. 

3.  In  med.,  a special  symptom  or  group  of 
symptoms  calling  for  a special  remedy  or 
mode  of  treatment;  thus,  the  occurrence  of 
fluctuation  in  an  abscess  is  an  indication  for 
operation. 

indicative  (in-dik'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  in- 
dica tif  : - Pr.  indic'atm  - - Sp.  Pg.  It.  indicativo 


giving  intimation  or  knowledge  of  something 
not  visible  or  obvious ; showing. 


indicative 
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indifference 


And  I understand  . . . the  truth  of  this  manner  of  op- 
eration in  the  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in 
the  several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative , 
optative,  enunciative. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Ministerial. 
It  often  happens  that  clouds  are  not  so  indicative  of  a 
storm  as  the  total  absence  of  clouds. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXV.  674. 
2.  In  gram . , noting  that  mode  of  the  verb  which 
indicates  (that  is,  simply  predicates  or  affirms), 
without  any  further  modal  implication : as,  he 
writes;  he  is  writing;  they  run ; has  the  mail 
arrived  f 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  the  indicative  mode.  See 
I. , 2.  Abbreviated  ind. 

indicatively  (in-dik'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
★to  show  or  signify. 

indicator  (in'di-ka-tor),  n.  [=  F.  indicateur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  indicador  = It.  indicatore , < LL.  indica- 
tor, one  who  points  out,  < L.  indicare , point  out: 
see  indicate .]  1.  One  who  indicates  or  points 

out ; that  which  points  out,  directs,  or  reports, 
as  a grade-post  on  a railroad,  the  pointer  on  a 
steam-gage,  etc.  It  is  used  in  compound  names  to  de- 
scribe a number  of  gaging  or  indicating  appliances : as, 
leak-indicator,  speed -indicator,  etc. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  we  find  that,  in  many  cases  of 
bodily  disease,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  the  first  indicator 
of  the  mischief  going  on  in  the  system. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  213. 
Specifically — ( a ) A steam  (cylinder)  pressure-gage.  It 
is  an  apparatus  for  recording  the  variations  of  pressure 
or  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  of  a steam-engine.  The  accom- 
panying cut  represents  a type  of  the  indicator.  The  pipe 
with  the  stop-cock  is  screwed  to  the  cylinder  so  that  when 
the  cock  is  opened  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  within  may  enter 
the  cylinder  above,  press  the  pis- 
ton upward  against  the  action 
of  a spring  constructed  to  give 
a definite  resistance  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  cause  the 
lever-arm  to  rise  and  mark  on 
the  hollow  cylinder  at  the  left 
a vertical  trace,  the  altitude  of 
which  measures  the  pressure. 

A card  or  a sheet  of  paper  may 
be  fitted  to  this  cylinder,  and 
the  trace  be  made  on  the  paper. 

The  hollow  cylinder  is  free  to  re- 
volve. Such  graphic  curves  are 
called  indicator-diagrams , the 
marked  card  being  called  an  in- 
dicator-card. See  indicator- 
diagram,  under  diagram.  ( b ) Indicator. 

A signal-telegraph  consisting  of 

a dial  having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  upon  it, 
and  a pointer  that  traverses  the  circle,  pausing  before  the 
letters  of  the  word  transmitted,  thus  spelling  out  the  mes- 
sage. See  telegraph.  ( c ) In  a 
microscope,  an  arrangement 
for  marking  the  position  of  a 
particular  object  in  the  field  of 
view.  Quekett’s  indicator  was 
a steel  finger  connected  with 
the  eyepiece,  (d)  In  mining, 
an  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  the  position  of  the  cage 
in  the  shaft  is  known  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  winding- 
engine.  ( e ) In  the  theory  of 
numbers,  the  exponent  of  that 
power  of  any  number  less  than 
and  prime  to  any  modulus, 
which  power  is  the  least  power 
of  the  same  number  congruous 
to  unity.  (/)  In  anat.,  the 
Steam-pressure  Indicator.  extensor  indicis,  a muscle 
a,  connection  to  engine-  which  extends  the  forefinger, 

cylinder;  b,  cylinder  which  . ® Tf 

contains  piston  and  rod;  c,  aa. ln  ac^  °f  pointing.  It 
end  of  piston-rod  connected  arises  from  the  back  of  the 
with  spiral  spring;  </,  con-  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
nection  between  piston-rod  index-finger,  which  can  thus  be 
and  lifting-rod  \e,  lifting-rod  straightened  independently  of 
which  raises  and  lowers  pen- 

cil-bar;  f spring ; g,  pencil-  the  other  fingers.  [In  this  sense 
bar;  h,  pencil ; *,  cord  wound  only  the  plural  is  mdicatores .] 
around  base  of  drum  which  2.  In  OTUith.  : (a)  A 

causes  it  to  revolve  when  fas-  v • j v ' . 

tened  to  moving  part  of  en-  honey-guide  , 8<  SpGCIGS 

zinc ; j,  drum  or  cylinder  of  the  genus  Indicator  or 

around  which  is  wound  the  />  m r j-  j.  -7  /t.\ 

chart  or  indicator-card  for  family  IndlCatOndX.  (6) 

marking ; t.  guides  for  pc-  [cap.]  The  typical  and 
cil-bar;  /.spring-clip.  V J J e r t 

loading  gonus  of  Indica - 
toridse,  established  by  Vieillot  in  1816.  I. 
major  and  I.  minor  are  examples.  See  Indi- 
catoridse. — Celestial  indicator,  an  apparatus  for 
finding  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  stars  and 
constellations.  — Hydraulic 
indicator.  See  hydraulic.  — 

Indicator-card.  See  def.  1 
(a),  above.— Indicator-dia- 
gram. See  def.  1 («),  above. 

— Indicator-muscle,  the  ex- 
tensor indicis. — Low- water 
indicator,  a device  for 
showing  the  depth  of  water  in 
a steam-boiler,  usually  a glass 
tube  placed  vertically  at  the 
end  of  the  boiler  in  which 
the  water  rises.  — StOCk- 
indicator,  an  electric-tele- 
graph machine  which  records 
automatically  in  letters  and 
figures,  on  a strip  of  paper 
called  a tape,  the  names  and 

prices  of  stock  and  other  paper  tape  ;i.  type-wheel) 
funds  sent  out  from  a central  c,  ink-pad  roller. 


Stock-indicator. 


office,  and,  in  general,  news  of  a character  likely  to  affect 
the  money-market.  Also  called  ticker. 

Indicatoridse  (in^di-ka-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Indicator  + -id(e.]  A family  of  zygodactyl 
piearian  birds,  related  to  the  barbets  ( Capito - 
nidee)  and  woodpeckers  ( Picidce );  the  honey- 
guides  or  indicators.  It  is  a small  family  of  about  12 
species  of  small  dull-colored  birds,  noted  for  serving  as 
guides  to  places  where  honey  may  be  found.  They  build 
pensile  nests,  lay  white  eggs,  and  some  are  said  to  be  par- 
asitic, like  cuckoos.  Three  species  inhabit  the  Oriental 
region,  Indicator  xanthonotus  of  India,  I.  malayanus  of 
M alacea,  and  I.  archipelagicus  of  Borneo.  The  rest  are 
African,  as  I.  major , etc. 

Indicatorinse  (in-di-ka-to-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Indicator  4-  -ince.]  The  honey-guides  as  a sub- 
family of  Cuculidce,  or  of  some  other  family  of 
zygodactyl  birds.  W.  Swainson;  G.  B.  Gray; 
A.  H.  Garrod. 

indicatory  (in'di-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  indicate  + 
-ory.]  Serving  to  show'  or  make  known ; show- 
ing. 

The  box  which  covers  the  coil  and  indicatory  part  of 
the  thermometer  is  merely  to  protect  it  from  accidental 
^.injury.  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson , Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  294. 

indicatrix  (in-di-ka/triks),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  to  in- 
dicator.]  1.  In  geom.,  the  curve  of  intersection 
of  any  surface  with  a plane  indefinitely  near 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent-plane  at  any  point. 
The  indicatrix  is  a hyperbola,  a pair  of  parallel  lines,  or  an 
ellipse,  according  as  the  surface  is  anticlastic,  cylindrical, 
or  synclastic,  at  the  point  of  tangeney. 

2.  In  the  theory  of  equations,  a curve  which 
exhibits  tho  joint  effect  of  the  two  middle  cri- 
teria of  Newton’s  rule,  in  the  case  of  an  equa- 
tion of  tho  fifth  degree  laving  all  its  roots  ima- 
ginary— Spherical  indicatrix,  the  spherical  curve 
traced  on  a unit  sphere  by  the  extremity  of  a radius  drawn 

. parallel  to  the  tangent  of  a tortuous  curve, 
indicavit  (in-di-ka'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  shown, 
3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  indicare,  show: 
see  indicate.']  In  Eng.  eecles.  law,  a variety  of 
the  writ  of  prohibition. 

indicet  (in'dis),  n.  [<  F.  indice,  < L.  index,  in- 
dex : see  index.]  An  index. 

Too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a foole. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

indices,  n.  Latin  plural  of  index. 
indicia  (in-dish'i-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  indicium, 
a notice,  information,  discovery,  sign,  mark, 
token,  < index  (indie-),  index:  see  index.]  Dis- 
criminating marks;  badges;  tokens;  indica- 
tions; symptoms:  as,  indicia  of  fraud;  indicia 
of  disease. 

indiciblet  (in-dis'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  indicible,  < ML. 
indicibilis,  that  cannot  be  said,  < in-  priv.  + dici- 
bilis,  < L.  dicere,  say:  see  diction.]  Unspeak- 
able; inexpressible. 

If  the  malignity  of  this  sad  contagion  spend  no  faster 
before  winter,  the  calamity  will  be  indicible. 

Evelyn,  To  Lord  Cornebery,  Sept.  9,  1665. 

indicot , n.  An  obsolete  form  of  indigo. 
indicolite  (in-dik'6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdi/cov,  indi- 
go, 4-  Wog,  stone.]  In  mineral.,  a variety  of 
tourmaline  of  an  indigo-blue  color,  sometimes 
_ with  a tinge  of  azure  or  green.  Also  indigolite. 
indict  (in-dit'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  endict;  the 
c is  a mod.  insertion,  in  imitation  of  the  orig. 
L. ; prop.,  as  the  pron.  shows,  indite,  endite,  the 
older  form  being  now  differentiated  in  sense ; 

< OF.  enditer,  endicter,  inditer,  indicter,  indict, 
accuse,  point  out,  < L.  indictare,  declare,  ac- 
cuse, freq.  of  indicere,  pp.  indictus,  declare,  ap- 
point (in  sense  appar.  in  part  confused  with  L. 
indicare,  point  out),  < in,  in,  4-  dicere,  say:  see 
diction.]  1.  To  compose;  write:  properly  and 
still  usually  written  indite  (which  see.)  [Ob- 
solete or,  archaic.] — 2t.  To  appoint  publicly 
or  by  authority ; proclaim. 

And  therefore,  as  secular  princes  did  use  to  indict  or  per- 
mit the  indiction  of  synods  of  bishops,  so,  when  they  saw 
cause,  they  confirm’d  the  sentences  of  bishops  and  pass  d 
them  into  laws.  Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  4. 

I am  told  we  shall  have  no  Lent  indicted  this  year. 

Evelyn. 

3.  To  find  chargeable  with  a criminal  offense, 
and  in  due  forms  of  law  to  accuse  of  the  same, 
as  a means  of  bringing  to  trial : specifically  said 
of  the  action  of  a grand  jury.  See  indictment. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of 
affectation.  Shak .,  Hamlet  (Globe  ed.),  ii.  2. 

About  the  same  Time,  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice, 
came  to  Coventry,  where  he  indicted  two  thousand  Per- 
sons. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  143. 

You  are  here  indicted  by  the  names  of  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, Lord  Dudley,  Jane  Gray,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  of  capital 
and  high  treason  against  our  most  sovereign  lady  the 
queen’s  majesty.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 
=Syn.  3.  Charge,  Indict,  etc.  See  accuse. 

indictable  (in-di'ta-bl),  a.  [<  indict  + -able.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  indicted;  liable  to  indict- 


ment: as,  an  indictable  offender. — 2.  That  may 
subject  one  to  an  indictment ; that  may  he  pun- 
ished by  a proceeding  commenced  by  indict- 
ment : as,  an  indictable  offense. 

indictee  (in-di-te'),  n.  [<  indict  + -eel.]  One 
who  is  indicted. 

indicter,  indictor  (in-di'ter,  -tor),  n.  One  who 
indicts. 

And  then  maister  More  saith  yet  further  that  vpon  in- 
dightinentes  at  Sessions  the  indiyhters  vse  not  to  shewe  ye 
names  of  them  that  gaue  them  informacion. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  987. 

indiction  (in-dik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  indiction,  < 
L.  iridic tio(n-),  a declaration  of  imposition  of  a 
tax,  LL.  a space  of  15  years,  < indicere,  declare  : 
see  indict.]  If.  A declaration;  proclamation. 

After  a legation  “ ad  res  repetendas,”  and  a refusal,  and 
a denunciation,  and  indiction  of  war,  the  war  is  left  at 
large.  Bacon. 

The  emperof  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  pur- 
ple ink,  the  solemn  edict  or  indiction. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xvii. 
2.  A fiscal  period  of  fifteen  years,  established 
by  Constantine  the  Great  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  being  the  term  dur- 
ing which  the  annual  tax  on  real  property  was 
paid  on  the  basis  of  a valuation  made  and  pro- 
claimed at  the  beginning  of  each  quindecen- 
nial  period.  This  became  a common  and  con- 
venient means  for  dating  ordinary  transactions. 

By  a very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  indiction 
was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  pre- 
scribed, and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  pay- 
ment. Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xvii. 

Hence — 3.  In  chron.,  a year  bearing  a num- 
ber, or  the  number  attached  to  the  year,  show- 
ing its  place  in  a cycle  of  fifteen  years,  count- 
ing from  A.  D.  313.  To  find  the  indiction,  add  3 to 
the  number  of  the  year  in  the  vulgar  era,  and  divide  by 
15 ; the  remainder  is  the  indiction,  or,  if  there  is  no  re- 
mainder, the  indiction  is  15.  There  were  three  varieties, 
differing  only  in  the  commencement  of  the  year : the 
original  Greek  or  Constantinopolitan,  reckoned  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  what  we  consider  the  previous  year;  the 
Roman  or  Pontifical  (a  bad  designation,  since  it  was  not 
used  preferentially  in  the  bulls  of  the  popes),  beginning 
with  the  civil  year,  January  1st,  December  25th,  or  March 
25th ; and  the  Constantinian,  Imperial , or  Caesarean  (due 
to  a blunder  of  the  Venerable  Bede),  beginning  September 
24th. 

Giuen  in  the  moneth  of  November,  and  vpon  the  tenth 
Indiction . Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  20. 

The  name  and  use  of  the  Indictions,  which  serve  to  as- 
certain the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  was  derived 
from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  Tributes. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xvii. 

indictivet  (in-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  indictivus,  < L. 
indicere , pp.  indictus,  declare : see  indict , indic- 
tion.'] Proclaimed;  declared. 

In  all  the  funerals  of  note,  especially  in  the  publick  or 
indictive,  the  corpse  was  first  brought,  with  a vast  train 
of  followers,  into  the  forum. 

+ Kennet,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  ii.  5. 

indictment  (in-dlt'ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
endictment;  < indict  4 : -ment.]  1.  The  act  of 
indicting ; accusation ; formal  charge  or  state- 
ment of  grievances ; formal  complaint  before 
a tribunal. 

All  their  lives, 

That  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 

Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  law,  the  formal  complaint  by  which  a crim- 
inal offense,  found  by  the  grand  jury  to  have 
been  committed,  is  by  it  charged  against  the 
supposed  offender  for  presentation  to  the  court, 
that  he  may  be  put  on  trial,  it  is  generally  draft- 
ed by  the  public  prosecutor,  and  is  termed  a bill  until  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  grand  jury,  which  must 
be  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  twelve  of  the  jurors, 
attested  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

An  indictment  is  a written  accusation  of  one  or  more 
persons  of  a crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented upon  oath  by,  a grand  jury. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xxiii. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a form  or  process  by  which  a 
criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  lord  advocate.  It  runs  in  the  name  of  the  lord 
advocate,  and,  addressing  the  panel  by  name,  charges  the 
latter  with  being  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  to 
be  brought  to  trial.—  Bill  of  indictment.  See  def.  2.— 
Finding  an  indictment,  the  act  of  the  grand  jury,  on 
investigating  an  offense,  in  approving  an  indictment  of 
the  supposed  offender. 

indictor,  n.  See  indicter. 

indienne  (F.  pron.  an-di-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  In- 
dien,  Indian:  see  Indian.]  Printed  calico,  es- 
pecially that  printed  in  bright  colors  with  a 
rather  small  pattern:  the  French  term,  often 
used  in  English. 

indifference  (in-dif'e-rens),  n.  [<  F.  indiffe- 
rence = Sp.  indifereneia  = Pg.  indifferenga  = 
It.  indifferenza,  < L.  indifferentia,  < indifferen(t-)s, 
indifferent:  see  indifferent.]  1.  The  state  of 


indifference 

being  indifferent,  as  between  persons  or  things ; 
absence  of  prepossession  or  bias ; impartiality. 

■ He  is  through  such  pryde  farre  fro  such  indifference  & 
equitie  as  ought  and  must  he  in  the  judges  which  he 
sayth  I assigne.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1008. 

After  praise  and  scorn, 

As  one  who  feels  the  immeasurable  world, 

Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise. 

Tennyson,  A Dedication. 

2.  The  state  of  being  indifferent  or  apathetic; 
the  absence  of  definite  preference  or  choice; 
want  of  differentiation  or  variation  of  feeling ; 
absence  of  special  interest;  apathy;  insensi- 
bility. 

Many,  we  may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested  this  will- 
ingness to  die  from  an  impatience  of  suffering,  or  from 
that  passive  indifference  which  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  debility  and  bodily  exhaustion.  Sir  H.  Halford. 

This  absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 
ing does  not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the 
gladiatorial  games.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  295. 


3.  The  character  of  being  indifferent  or  imma- 
terial ; want  of  essential  difference  with  respect 
to  choice,  use  or  non-use,  etc. ; immateriality ; 
unimportance : as,  the  indifference  of  particular 
actions  or  things. — 4.  The  condition  of  being 
indifferent  in  character  or  quality;  a falling 
short  of  the  standard  of  excellence ; compara- 
tive mediocrity:  as,  the  indifference  of  one’s 
penmanship  or  work. 

Also  indifferency. 

Doctrine  of  indifference,  an  opinion  current  in  the 
twelfth  century  concerning  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
universals : namely,  that  nothing  exists  except  individuals, 
but  that,  if  the  mind  neglects  the  peculiar  properties  of 
this  or  that  individual,  and  considers  only  those  characters 
wherein  one  individual  agrees  with  others,  the  object  of 
thought,  though  still  the  individual,  is  in  the  state  of  be- 
ing a species  or  genus.— Liberty  of  indifference,  free- 
dom from  necessity ; the  freedom  of  the  will : so  called 


indigestion 

Under  the  Frankish  law,  “the  tything-man  is  Decanus, 
the  hundred-man  Centenarius  ” ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  indigenous  names,  divisions  into  tens  and  hun- 
dreds appear  to  have  had  ...  an  independent  origin 
among  Germanic  races.  U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 512. 

2.  Figuratively,  innate;  inherent;  intrinsic. 

Joy  and  hope  are  emotions  indigenous  to  the  human 
mind.  Is.  Taylor. 

= Syn.  Native,  etc.  See  original , a. 

indigenously  (in-dij'e-nus-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
digenous manner  ; "by  indigenous  means. 

The  art  seems  not  to  have  indigenously  extended  beyond 
that  stage  in  any  but  arid  regions.  Science , XL  220. 

indigent  (in'di-jent),  a.  [<  F.  indigent  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  indigentej  < L.  indigen(t-)s,  needy,  ppr. 
of  indigene,  need,  "be  in  want  of,  \ indu,  in,  + 
egere,  need,  be  in  want.]  1+.  Wanting;  lack- 
ing : followed  by  of. 

Such  bodies  have  the  tangible  parts  indigent  o/moisture. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

How  do  1 see  that  our  Sex  is  naturally  indigent  of  Pro- 
tection ? Steele , Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  1. 

2.  Lacking  means  of  comfortable  subsistence 
or  support;  wanting  necessary  resources; 
needy;  poor. 

The  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world  may  he  clothed  from 
the  trimmings  of  the  vain.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 

= Syn.  Destitute,  necessitous,  reduced. 

The  zeal  for  liberal  studies,  the  luxury  of  life,  the  re-  indigently  (in'di-jent-li),  adv.  In  an  indigent 

irrinn a rn rii nevp.rt.ti.iti n t.np.  mi rpnnr.r atrip,  svsrpm  of  Rt.atft  p ...  •».  ' ' 

or  destitute  manner. 

indigestt  (in-di-jest'),  a.  and n.  [=  F.  indigeste 
- Pr.  indigest  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  indigesto,  < L.  ire- 
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I am  myself  indifferent  honest ; hut  yet  I could  accuse 
me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

A man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is 
able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a very  indifferent  compan- 
ion. Addison,  The  Mau  of  the  Town. 

6.  In  biol.f  undifferentiated ; primitive ; com- 
mon; not  specialized — Indifferent  cells  or  tis- 
sues. See  cell. — Indifferent  equilibrium.  See  equi- 
librium, l.  = Syn.  2.  Cold,  cool,  lukewarm,  inattentive, 
heedless. 

ii.  n.  1.  One  who  is  indifferent  or  apathetic. 
The  mass  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  are  even 
now  no  better  than  indifferents. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  180. 

2.  That  which  is  indifferent  or  an  object  of 
indifference ; that  which  affords  no  decisive 
ground  of  choice. 

Now,  where  there  are  no  indifferents  and  no  choice  be- 
tween them,  rights  are  never  wider  than  duties. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  191. 

indifferentiated  (in-dif-e-ren'shi-a-ted),  a.  [< 


in-3  + differentiate  + -e<$.]  Not  differentiated, 
indifferentism  (in-dif'e-ren-tizm),  re.  [<  indif- 
ferent + -ism.']  1 . Systematic  indifference ; 

avoidance  of  choice  or  preference ; specifically, 
the  principle  that  differences  of  religious  belief 
are  essentially  unimportant ; adiaphorism. 


ligious  indifferentism , the  bureaucratic  system  of  state 
government,  which  mark  the  age  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. ./.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  171. 

A large  number  of  voters  abstained  from  indifferentism 
rather  than  from  real  hostility  to  Home  Rule. 

Nineteenth  Century , XX.  699. 

2.  In  metaph.,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  identity ; 
the  doctrine  that  to  be  in  idea  or  thought  and 
to  exist  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  See  abso- 
lute identity,  under  absolute. 


because  before  the  choice  or  election  is  made  the  action  indififerentist  (in-dif 'e-ren-tist),  re.  [<  indif- 
of  the  will  is  undetermined  as  to  acting  or  not  acting,  fgrent  + -ist.]  One  who  is  indifferent  or  neu- 
a state  called  indifference  of  action.— Point  of  mag-  1 , • enecificnllv  one  who  nd out, s 

netic  indifference.  See  magnetic. =Syn.  1.  Neutral-  yrai  in  any  cause , specmcaiiy,  one  wno  adopts 
ity,  etc.  See  neutrality. — 2.  Insensibility,  Impassibility,  the  attitude  ot  religious  lndinerentism. 
etc.  (see  apathy);  Inattention,  etc.  (see  negligence)',  care-  indifferently  (in-dif'e-rent-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 


lessness,  coolness,  coldness,  heedlessness,  nonchalance. — 
4.  Poorness,  low  grade. 

indifferencedt  (in-dif'e-renst),  a.  Having  an 
appearance  of  indifference.  Davies. 

I again  turned  to  her,  all  as  indifferenced  over  as  a girl 
at  the  first  long-expected  question,  who  waits  for  two 
more.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  186. 

indifferency  (in-dif'e-ren-si),  n . Same  as  in- 
difference. 

An  I had  but  a belly  of  any  indifferency,  I were  simply 
the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe.  Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

Thus  do  all  things  preach  the  indifferency  of  circum- 
stances. The  man  is  all.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

indifferent  (in-dif 'e-rent),  a.  and  n . [<  ME.  in- 

different, < OF.  indifferent , F.  indifferent  = Sp. 
indiferente  = Pg.  It.  indifferente , < L.  indiffe- 
ren(t-)s , not  different,  < in-  priv.  + differen(t-)s , 
different:  see  different.']  I.  a.  1 . Without  dif- 
ference of  inclination;  not  preferring  one  per- 
son or  thing  to  another;  neutral;  impartial;  un- 
biased; disinterested:  as,  an  indifferent  judge, 
juror,  or  arbitrator. 

My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is, 

Indifferent,  upright ; I do  plead  guilty. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

This  general  and  indifferent  temper  of  mine  doth  more 
nearly  dispose  me  to  this  noble  virtue. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

2.  Feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or  care ; un- 
concerned ; apathetic : as,  a man  indifferent  to 
his  eternal  welfare. 

I’ll  give  you  your  Revenge  another  time,  when  you  are 
not  so  indifferent ; you  are  thinking  of  something  else 
now,  and  piay  too  negligently. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  1. 
In  every  man’s  career  are  certain  points 
Whereon  he  dares  not  be  indifferent. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 

3.  Not  making  a difference ; having  no  influ- 
ence or  preponderating  weight;  immaterial; 
of  no  account : as,  it  is  indifferent  which  road 
we  take. 

Dangers  are  to  me  indifferent.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  L 3. 

4.  Regarded  without  difference  of  feeling ; not 
exciting  special  interest ; uninteresting. 

Mutual  love  gives  an  importance  to  the  most  indiffer- 
ent things,  and  a merit  to  actions  the  most  insignificant. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  263. 

I cannot  say  that  I particularly  wish  him  to  have  more 
affection  for  me  than  he  has.  . . . When  people  are  long 
indifferent  to  us,  we  grow  indiff erent  to  their  indifference. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxi. 

5.  Falling  short  of  any  standard  of  excellence ; 
of  common  or  mediocre  quality  or  kind ; only 
passable  or  tolerable ; ordinary. 

Ham.  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Bos.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


indifferent  manner ; without  difference  or  dis- 
tinction; impartially;  without  concern  or  pref- 
erence. 


Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i’  the  other, 
And  I will  look  on  both  indifferently. 

Shak.,  J.  C., 


i.  2. 


You  are  both  equal  and  alike  to  me  yet,  and  so  indif- 
ferently affected  by  me  as  each  of  you  might  be  the  man  if 
the  other  were  away.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 

Grant  . . . that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently  minis- 
ter justice. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  [English]  Communion  Service, 

[Prayer  for  Church  Militant. 

2.  Not  particularly  -well,  but  still  not  ill ; tol- 
erably; passably. 

I hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

But  I am  come  to  myself  indifferently  well  since,  I thank 
God  for  it.  Howell. 

I took  my  leave  very  indifferently  pleased,  but  treated 
with  wondrous  good  breeding.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  123. 

indiffusible  (in-di-fu'zi-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + diffusi- 
ble.] Not  diffusible. 

indigence  (in'di-jens), re.  [<  F.  indigence,  < L.  in- 
digentia,  need,  want,  < indigen(t-)s,  needy:  see 
indigent.]  The  condition  of  being  indigent ; in- 
sufficiency of  means  of  subsistence ; poverty ; 
penury. 

It  is  the  care  of  a very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal 
then1  indigence  from  the  rest.  Johnson. 

=Syn.  Penury,  Want,  etc.  See  poverty. 
indigency  (in'di-jen-si),  re.  Same  as  indigence. 

Bentley. 

indigene  (in'di-jen),  a.  and  re.  [<  F.  indigene, 

< L.  indigenus,  born  in  a country,  native : see 
indigenous.]  I.  a.  Indigenous;  native. 

They  were  Indigene,  or  people  bred  vpon  that  very 
soyle.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  491. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  native  or  indi- 
genous ; a native  or  aborigine ; an  autochthon. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  plants  which 
would  succeed  in  becoming  naturalized  in  any  land  would 
generally  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  indigenes ; for 
these  are  commonly  looked  at  as  specially  created  and 
adapted  for  their  own  country. 

^ Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  112. 

indigenous  (in-dij'e-nus),  a . [=  F.  indigene  = 

Sp.  indigena  = Pg.  indigena  = It.  indig  eno,  < LL. 
indigenus , born  in  a country,  native,  L.  indigena , 
a native,  < indu,  within  (<  in,  in),  + gignere,  ge- 
nere,  bear:  see  -genousJ]  1.  Born  or  originat- 
ing in  a particular  place  or  country;  produced  rr**"w<  . M 

naturally  in  a country  or  climate ; native ; not  mdigestibleness  (m-di-jes  ti-  1-  es),  . 
exotic. 


Negroes  , 
America. 

He  belonged 
ish  poetry. 


digestus , unarranged,  < in-  priv.  + digestus , pp. 
of  digerere,  arrange,  digest:  see  digest.]  I.  a. 
Not  digested;  crude;  unformed;  shapeless. 

To  fortify  the  most  indigest  and  crude  stomach. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
Me  thinkes  a troubled  thought  is  thus  exprest, 

To  be  a chaos  rude  and  indigest. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  L 2. 
II.  n.  A crude  mass;  a disordered  state  of 
affairs. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ; for  you  are  born 

To  set  a form  upon  that  indigest 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

indigested  (in-di-jes'ted),  a.  [<  m-3  + digested .] 

1 . Not  digested  in  the  stomach ; not  changed  or 
prepared  for  nourishing  the  body ; undigested ; 
crude. 

All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I have  read, 

Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred. 

From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1. 142. 

2.  Not  regularly  disposed  or  arranged;  not  re- 
duced to  form  and  method;  mentally  crude : as, 
an  indigested  scheme. 

They  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolv’d,  and  any  doctrine 
confirm’d,  unlesse  they  run  to  that  indigested  heap  and 
frie  of  Authors  which  they  call  Antiquity. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men  more  zealous  than 
considerate  call  making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally 
crude,  harsh,  and  indigested.  Burke,  Economical  Reform. 

3.  In  pliar .,  not  digested ; not  prepared  or  soft- 
ened with  the  aid  of  heat,  as  chemical  sub- 
stances.— 4f.  In  med.,  not  advancM  to  suppu- 
ration: as,  an  indigested  wound. 

indigestedness  (in-di-jes'ted-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  being  indigested. 

They  looked  on  the  Common  Law  as  a study  that  could 
not  be  brought  into  a scheme,  nor  formed  into  a rational 
science,  by  reason  of  the  indigestedness  of  it. 

Quoted  in  Bp.  Burnet's  Life  of  Hale. 

indigestibility  (in-di-jes-ti-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F. 

indigestibilite  — Pr.  indigestibilitat  = It.  indiges- 
tibilitd ; as  indigestible  + -ity.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  indigestible, 
indigestible  (in-di-jes'ti-bl),  a.  [<  F.  indiges- 
tible = Sp.  indigestible  - It.  indig  estibtte,  < LL. 
indigestibilis,  < in-  priv.  + digestibilis,  digestible : 
see  digestible.]  1.  Not  digestible  physically; 
unassimilable,  as  food. 

Brown  bread,  oatmeal  porridge,  etc.,  are  taken  for  the 
very  aperient  action  they  induce,  owing  to  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  indigestible  husks  they  contain. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

2.  Not  digestible  mentally ; not  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  mind;  not  to  he  stomached  or 
brooked ; incomprehensible  or  unendurable : 
as,  an  indigestible  statement ; an  indigestible  af- 
front. 

Who  hut  a boy,  fond  of  the  florid  and  the  descriptive, 
could  have  poured  forth  such  a torrent  of  indigestible 
similes?  T.  Warton,  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  p.  79. 

Indi- 

gestibility. 

Not  diges- 


: are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  mdigestibly  (m-di-jes'ti-bli),  ad«. 

Sir  T.  Broume.  *tibly ; so  as  not  to  be  digested, 
to  the  genuinely  indigenous  school  of  Span-  indigestion  (in-di-jes  ch(m),  re.  _ [=  F.  indiges - 
Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  336.  Mon  - Sp.  indigestion  = Pg. 


. indigestao  = It.  in- 


indigestion 

digestione,  ( LL.  indigestio(n-),  indigestion,  < 
in-  priv.  + digestiofn-),  digestion.]  Want  of 
digestion ; incapability  of  or  difficulty  in  digest- 
ing food ; dyspepsia. 

Fat  Brom  Van  Bummel,  who  was  suddenly  carried  off 
by  an  indigestion.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  393. 

indigestive  (in-di-jes'tiv),  a.  [=  OP.  indiges- 
tif; as  in-s  + digestive .]  Affected  by  indiges- 
tion ; dyspeptic. 

She  was  a cousin,  an  indigestive  single  woman,  who  called 
her  rigidity  religion.  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xxv. 

indigitatet  (in-dij'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  indigita- 
tus,  pp.  of  indigitare,  < L.  in,  in,  on,  + digitus, 
a finger:  see  digit.']  To  indicate  with  or  as  if 
with  the  finger ; point  out. 

Horace,  . . . Juvenal,  and  Persius  were  no  prophets, 
although  their  lines  did  seem  to  indigitate  and  point  at 
our  times.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  6. 

* We  are  not  to  indigitate  the  parts  transmitted.  Harvey. 
indigitationt  (in-dij-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  indigi- 
tate -f-  -ion.']  The  act  of  pointing  out  with  or 
as  if  with  the  finger ; indication. 

We  shall  find  them  [the  stewards  of  Christ]  out  by  their 
proper  direction  and  indigitation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  30. 

Which  things  I conceive  no  obscure  indigitation  of 
providence. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

indiglucin  (in-di-glo'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  \v6m6v,  in- 
digo, + yTiVKvg,  sweet,  + -in*-*.]  The  syrupy 
mass  obtained  from  the  liquid  from  which  in- 
dirubin  h^g  been  separated,  by  adding  excess 
of  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  and  treating  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  now  believed  that 
indiglucin  is  merely  impure  glucose, 
indignt  (in-din' ),  a.  [<  ME.  indign , indigne  (also 
undign ),  < OF.  (also  F.)  indigne  = Sp.  Pg.  in- 
digno  = It.  indegno,  < L.  indignus , unworthy,  < 
in-  priv.  + dignus , worthy:  see  digne,  and  cf. 
condign .]  Unworthy. 

It  were  the  most  indigne  and  detestable  thingo  that 
good  lawes  shulde  be  subiecte  and  under  euyll  men. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vi. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation ! 

Sha/c.,  Othello,  L 3. 
She  her  self  e was  of  his  grace  indigne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  30. 

indignancet  (in-dig'nans),  n.  [<  ML.  indignan- 
tia,  indignation,  < L.  indig nan(t-)s,  indignant: 
see  indignant.]  The  quality  of  being  indignant ; 
indignation. 

With  great  indignaunce  he  that  sight  forsook. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  13. 

indignancyt  (in -dig 'nan -si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
dignance. 

Engrossed  by  the  pride  of  self-defence,  and  the  indig- 
nancy  of  unmerited  unkindness,  the  disturbed  mind  of 
Camilla  had  not  yet  formed  one  separate  reflection. 

Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  iii.  1. 

indignant  (in-dig'nant),  a.  [<  L.  indignan(t-)s, 
ppr.  oiindignari  (>"lt.  indignar  e,  indegnarc  = 
Sp.  Pg.  indignar  = Pr.  indignar , endignar  = F. 
indigner),  consider  as  unworthy,  be  angry  or 
displeased  at  (cf.  indignus , unworthy:  see  in- 
dign),  < in-  priv.  + dignari , consider  as  worthy, 
< dignus,  worthy : see  digne.]  Affected  with  in- 
dignation ; moved  by  mixed  emotions  of  anger 
and  scorn ; provoked  by  something  regarded  as 
unjust,  ungrateful,  or  unworthy. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen. 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 

Counsel  of  her  country’s  gods. 

Cowper,  Boadicea. 

= Syn.  Incensed,  provoked,  exasperated, 
indignantly  (in-dig'nant-li);  adv.  1.  In  an  in- 
dignant manner;  with  indignation. — 2 f.  Un- 
worthily; disgracefully ; with  indignity.  [An 
erroneous  use.] 

To  others  he  wrote  not,  especially  the  mayor,  because 
he  took  himself  so  indignantly  used  by  him  as  he  dis- 
dained so  far  to  grace  him. 

Strype,  Abp.Whitgift,  an.  1602. 

indignation  (in-dig-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  indig- 
nation, indignacioun,  < OP.  (also  P.)  indigna- 
tion= Pr.  indignacio,  endignacio  = Sp.  indig- 
nation = Pg.  indignacao  = It.  indignazione,  < 
L.  mdignatio(n-),  displeasure,  < indignari,  pp. 
indignatus,  be  displeased  at : see  indignant.]  1 . 
Anger,  especially  anger  excited  by  that  which 
is  unjust,  ungrateful,  or  base;  anger  mingled 
with  contempt  or  abhorrence ; scornful  displea- 
sure. 

And  why  that  he  maked  hyt  thus. 

This  was  the  resoun  y-wyss  — 

That  no  man  schulde  sytt  aboue  other, 

Ne  haue  indignacioun  of  hys  brother. 

Arthur  (ed.-  Furuivall),  L 48. 
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When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king’s  gate,  that  he 
stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indigna- 
tion against  Mordecai.  Esther  v.  9. 

The  resentful  feeling  sometimes  receives  the  name  of 
“Righteous  Indignation,”  from  the  circumstance  that 
some  great  criminality  or  flagrant  wrong  has  been  the  in- 
stigating cause.  A.  Bain , Emotions  and  Will,  p.  144. 

2.  Effect  of  indignant  feeling;  anger  expressed 
or  manifested  in  judgment,  punishment,  or  vio- 
lence. 

0,  let  them  [the  heavens]  . . . hurl  down  their  indigna- 
tion 

On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world’s  peace  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

The  face  [of  the  Colossus]  is  something  disfigured  by 
time,  or  indignation  of  the  Moores,  detesting  images. 

Sandy 8,  Travailes,  p.  102. 
Indignation  meeting,  a meeting  of  the  public,  or  of  any 
particular  class  of  citizens,  called  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing formal  expression  to  indignation  against  something 
done  or  threatened,  and  to  devise  means  to  correct  or 
prevent  it.  [U.  S.] 

Instead  of  those  indignation  meetings  set  on  foot  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Testy,  where  men  met  together  to 
rail  at  public  abuses,  groan  over  the  evils  of  the  time,  and 
make  each  other  miserable,  there  were  joyous  meetings 
of  the  two  sexes  to  dance  and  make  merry. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  404. 
b =Syn.  1.  Vexation,  Indignation,  etc.  See  anger l. 
indignifyt  (in-dig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [<  in- 3 + digni- 
fy; or  as  indign  + -i-fy.]  To  treat  unworthily 
or  unbecomingly. 

Where  that  discourteous  Dame  with  scornfull  pryde 

And  fowle  entreaty  him  indignifyde. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VL  L 30. 

indignity  (in-dig'ni-ti),  n. ; pi.  indignities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  indignite  = Sp.  indignidad  = Pg.  indigni- 
dade  = It.  indignita,  indegnita,  < L.  indigni- 
ta(t-)s,  un worthiness,  unworthy  behavior,  < in- 
dignus, unworthy:  see  indign.]  If.  Unworthi- 
ness; shamefulness;  base  character  or  con- 
duct. 

Fie  on  the  pelfe  for  which  good  name  is  sold, 

And  honour  with  indignitie  debased ! 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  63. 

He  had  rather  complaine  than  offend,  and  hates  sin 
more  for  the  indignity  of  it  than  the  danger. 

Bp.  Hall,  An  Humble  Man. 
2.  Contemptuous  conduct  unjustly  directed  to- 
ward another;  any  action  designed  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  another;  injury  accompanied 
with  insult. 

Stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I had  met  with, 
I was  willing  to  cast  myself  away.  Goldsmith, V icar,  xx. 

To  a native  of  rank,  arrest  was  not  merely  a restraint, 
but  a foul  personal  indignity. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
=Svn.  Insult,  Indignity,  etc.  (see  affront );  contumely, 
slight,  disrespect,  dishonor. 

indignlyt  (in-dln'li),  adv . In  an  indign  man- 
ner; unworthily. 

O Saviour,  didst  thou  take  flesh  for  our  redemption  to 
be  thus  indignly  used  ? Bp.  Hall,  The  Crucifixion. 

The  Israelites  were  but  slaues,  and  the  Philistins  were 
theire  masters : so  much  more  indignely,  therefore,  must 
they  needs  take  it,  to  be  thus  affronted  by  one  of  theire 
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water,  alcohol,  or  ether ; but  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  certain  deoxidizing  agents,  it  becomes  soluble  in  al- 
kaline solutions,  losing  its  blue  color.  It  is  precipitated 
without  color  by  the  acids,  and  instantly  becomes  blue 
again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Indigo  blue  may  be  prepared 
from  commercial  indigo  by  treating  it  with  dilute  acids, 
alkalis,  and  alcohol,  or  by  acting  with  oxidizing  agents 
upon  indigo  white.  It  forms  fine  right  rhombic  prisms 
which  have  a blue  color  and  metallic  luster.  In  solution 
it  is  employed  occasionally  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  of 
Saxony  or  liquid  blue.  Also  called  vat-blue  and  indigotin. 
— Indigo  brown,  a brown  resinous  compound  obtain- 
ed by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican  for  some 
time,  and  then  treating  with  an  acid.  It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  indihumin,  CgHgNOs,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
indiretin,  CigH^NOio,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Indihumin 
is  probably  the  indigo  brown  of  Berzelius. — Indigo  car- 
mine, the  sodium  salt  of  indigotin  disulphonic  acid 
(see  indigo  extract,  below),  which  is  used  for  dyeing  silk 
in  a sulphuric-acid  bath.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a wa- 
ter-color in  painting,  and  as  a washing-blue  in  laundries. 
— Indigo  extract,  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  in- 
digo in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  indigotin  disul- 
phonic acid.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  wool. — Indigo  red,  a 
substance  (CgHgNO)  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
indican,  especially  when  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  is  used. 
It  forms  long  red  needles,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis, 
but  soluble  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a 
beautiful  purple  color.  This  solution,  on  dilution  with 
water,  can  be  used  for  dyeing  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  It 
is  not  affected  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potassium,  a character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  indigotin.  Also  called  indigo  purple  and  indi- 
rubin.—  Indigo  white,  a crystalline  substance  (C16H12 
N2O2)  obtained  by  subjecting  commercial  indigo  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  alkaline  fluids  contain- 
ing iron  protosulphate,  or  a mixture  of  grape-sugar,  alco- 
hol, and  strong  soda  lye.  It  forms  a yellow  solution  in 
alkaline  fluids,  but  on  free  exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  is  reconverted  into  indigo  blue.  This  is  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  the  latter  in  a pure  state,  whence 
indigo  white  is  also  called  indigogen.—  Soluble  indigo. 
Same  as  indigo  carmine. — Sulphate  Of  indigo,  a dyers’ 
name  for  indigo  extract.  (See  above.) — Wild  indigo.  See 
Amorpha  and  Baptisia. 

indigo-berry  (in'di-go-berG),  n.  1.  The  name 
of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  rubiaceous 
trees  of  the  genus  Randia,  particularly  R. 
aculeata,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  in 
dyeing. — 2.  The  fruit  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can plant  Passiflora  tuberosa,  a member  of  the 
passion-flower  family. 

indigo-bird  (in'di-go-berd),  «.  A painted-finch 
of  North  America,  Cyanospiza  or  Passerina  cya- 
nea,  belonging 


^owne  vassals.  Bp.  Hall,  Samson's  Victory, 

indigo  (in'di-go),  71.  [Formerly  also  indico ; 
= D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  indigo  = F.  indigo,  < Sp.  in- 
digo, indico,  OSp.  endico  = Pg.  indico  = It.  in- 
dico, Olt.  indigo,  endego  = MHG.  indich,  G.  in- 
dich,  < L.  indiewm,  < Gr.  Ivdindv,  indigo,  lit.  In- 
dian (sc.  <pd[)uaaov,  dye),  neut.  of  ’Ivdmd;,  L.  In- 
dicus,  Indian,  < ’I vSia,  India : see  Indie,  Indian.] 

1.  A substance  obtained  in  the  form  of  a blue 
powder  from  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus 
Indigofera,  and  used  as  a blue  dye.  See  indigo- 
plant.  Indigo  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the  indigo- 
plant,  but  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a glucoside 
called  indican.  The  plant  is  bruised  and  fermented  in  vats 
of  water,  depositing  a blue  substance,  which  is  collected  and 
dried  in  the  form  of  the  cubic  cakes  seen  in  commerce.  In 
this  state  indigo  has  an  intensely  blue  color  and  an  earthy 
fracture,  the  kind  most  esteemed  being  that  which,  when 
rubbed  by  a hard  body,  assumes  a fine  copper-red  polish. 
The  indigo  of  commerce,  besides  indigo  blue,  consists  of 
indigo  red,  indigo  brown,  and  some  earthy  glutinous  mat- 
ters. Also  called  Indian  blue. 

2.  The  violet-blue  color  of  the  spectrum,  ex- 
tending, according  to  Helmholtz,  from  G two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  F in  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
The  name  was  introduced  by  Newton,  but  has 
lately  been  discarded  by  the  best  writers. — 
Bastard  indigo  or  false  indigo,  an  American  legumi- 
nous shrub,  Amorpha  fruticosa.  Also  called  wild  indigo. 
See  Amorpha. — Carmine  Of  indigo.  See  indigo  car- 
mine.— Egyptian  indigo,  a leguminous  plant,  Cracca 
Apollinea  ( Galega  Apollinea).  It  is  narcotic,  and  yields 
a fine  blue  dye.  The  leaves  are  occasionally  mixed  with 
Alexandrian  senna,  and  the  plant  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  Nubia  for  its  indigo.—  False  indigo,  (a)  See  bastard 
indigo,  (b)  An  American  leguminous  plant,  Baptisia 
australis.  See  Baptisia.  Also  called  blue  false  indigo 
and  wild  indigo. — Indian  indigo,  the  common  indigo 
of  cultivation,  Indigofera  tinctona.—  Indigo  blue,  indi- 
gotin, the  blue  coloring  matter  of  indigo,  CjgHjo^C^, 
on  which  the  value  of  commercial  indigo  depends.  It  is 
a crystalline  solid,  without  odor  or  taste,  and  insoluble  in 
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0 Cyanospiza  or  Passerina  cyanea). 

The  wild  indigo,  Baptisia 
In  mineral., 


to  the  family 
Fringillidce.  ft 
is  about  6£  inches 
long.  The  male  is 
indigo-blue,  rich 
and  constant  on 
the  head,  glancing 
greenish  on  some 
parts,  and  the  face, 
back,  wings,  and 
tail  are  blackish. 

The  female  is  plain 
brown,  with  a 
black  stripe  along 
the  gonys.  It  in- 
habits the  eastern 
United  States  and 
Canada,  nests  in 
hushes,  lays  4 or  5 
bluish-white  eggs, 
and  is  often  kept  as 
a cage-bird  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage and  song. 

Also  called  indigo- 
finch. 

indigo-broom 

(in'di-go-brom),  n. 
tinctoria. 

indigo-copper  (in'di-go-kop^er) 
same  as  covellin. 

Indigofera  (in-di-gof 'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < indigo  + 
L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  "A’  large  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Fabacese,  tribe  Galegese,  and 
type  of  the  subtribe  Indigoferese,  including 
about  350  species,  indigenous  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  pinnate  or  digitate  leaves,  and  small 
rose-colored  or  purplish  flowers  in  axillary  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes. Some  of  the  species  yield  indigo.  See  indigo-plant. 

Indigofereas  (hUdi-go-fer'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham),  < Indigofera  + -ea?.]  A subtribe  of 
plants,  of  the  family  Fabacese  and  tribe  Gale- 
gese, typified  by  the  genus  Indigofera.  They 
are  herbs  or  shrubs  having  axillary  flowers  in  racemes  or 
spikes,  and  a two-valved  legume.  Also  called  Indig  of erinse. 

indigo-finch  (in'di-go-finch),  n.  Same  as  indi- 
go-bird. 

indigogen,  indigogene  (in'di-go-jen,  -Jen),  n. 
[=  F.  indigogene;  as  indigo  + -gen.]  Same  as 
indigo  white. 

indigolite  (in'di-go-lit),  n.  Same  as  indicolite. 
indigometer  (in-di-gom'e-ter),  n.  [<  indigo  + 
Gr.  yerpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  coloring  power  of  indigo, 
indigometry  (in-di-gom'e-tri),  n.  [<  indigo  + 
Gr.  -yerpia,  < yfrpov,  a measure.]  The  art  or 
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method  of  determining  the  coloring  power  of 
indigo. 

indigo-mill  (in'di-go-mil),  re.  A mill  for  grind- 
ing indigo  into  a paste.  It  is  a quadrangular  tank 
with  semi-cylindrical  bottom,  having  two  lids  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  between  their  inner  margins  a parallel-sided 
opening.  A set  of  six  iron  rollers  pivoted  to  a swinging 
frame  operate  upon  the  indigo  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
the  frame  being  caused  to  oscillate  by  a bar  attached  to  it 
and  extending  upward  through  the  opening  between  the 
lids,  the  bar  being  pivoted  to  a support  at  the  upper  end 
and  actuated  by  a crank-mechanism.  The  paste  when  suffi- 
ciently triturated  is  drawn  oif  through  a stop-cock, 
indigo-plant  (in'di-go-plant),  re.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Indiqofera,  from  which  indigo  is 
obtained.  The 
species  most  com- 
monly cultivated 
under  this  name  is 
I.  tinctoria,  a na- 
tive of  the  East  In- 
dies and  other  parts 
of  Asia,  and  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Af- 
rica and  America. 

It  is  a shrubby  plant 
about  3 or  4 feet 
high,  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves  and 
long  narrow  pods. 

The  West  Indian 
indigo-plant  is  1. 

Anil,  a short-pod- 
ded plant,  native  of 
the  W est  Indies  and 
the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  culti- 
vated in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Both  are 
extensively  grown 
for  making  indigo. 

indigo-snake 

(in'di-go-snak), 
re.  The  gopher-snake,  Spilotes  covperi.  [Local, 
southern  U.  S.] 

indigotate  (in'di-go-tat), re,  [=  F.  indigotate; 
as  indigot(ic ) + -ate1.]  A compound  of  indi- 
gotie  acid  with  a salifiable  base  or  a metallic 
oxid:  as,  indigotate  of  ammonia  or  of  mercury, 
indigotic  (in-di-got'ik),  a.  [=  F.  indigotique  = 
Sp .indigdtico;  as  indigot(in)  + -ic.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  indigotin. — 2.  In  hot., 
very  deep  blue — Indigotic  acidf,  an  acid  probably 
identical  with  5-nitrosalicylic  acid, 
indigotin  (in'di-go-tin),  n.  [<  indigo  + -t-  in- 
serted + -ire2.]  Same  as  indigo  blue  (which  see, 
under  indigo). 

indigo-weed  (in' di- go -wed),  re.  The  wild  or 
false  indigo.  See  Baptisia. 
indihumin  (in-di-bu'min),  re.  [<  indi(go)  + lm- 
mus  + -ire2.]  See  indigo  brown , under  indigo. 
indilatoryt  (in-dil' a-to-ri),  a.  [<  in-3  + dilato- 
ry.'] Not  dilatory  or  slow. 

Since  you  have  firmed  — new  orders  — you  would  be 
pleased  in  like  manner  to  give  them  a new  form  of  mdila- 
tury  execution. 

Cabbala , Sup.,  Cornwallis  to  the  Span.  King,  an.  1654. 

indiligencet  (in-dil'i-jens),  re.  [=  F.  indiligence 
. Sp.  Pg.  indiligencia  = It.  indiligenza;  as  ire-3 
+ diligence 1.]  Lack  of  diligence ; slothfulness. 

If  we  put  off  our  armour  too  soon,  we  . . . are  surprised 
by  indiligence  and  a careless  guard. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  641. 
Is  it  not  ...  an  indignity,  that  an  excellent  conceit 
and  capacity,  by  the  indiligence  of  an  idle  tongue,  should 
be  disgrac’d  ? B.  Joneon , Discoveries. 

indiligentt  (in-dil'i-jent),  a.  [=  F.  indiligent 
= Pg.  indiligente ; as  ire-3  + diligent.]  Not 
diligent ; idle ; slothful. 

A person  that  hath  right  on  his  side  is  cold,  indiligent. 
lazie,  and  unactive,  trusting  that  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
will  do  it  alone.  Jer.  Taylor , Works,  II.  vii. 

indiligentlyt  (in  -dil'i-jent-li),  adv.  Without 
diligence. 

I had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  indiligently)  un- 
der the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded. 

Bp.  Hall,  Account  of  Himself. 

indiminishablet  (in-di-min'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ diminishable .]  Undiminishable. 

Have  they  not  been  bold  of  late  to  check  the  Common 
Law,  to  slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  Majestie  of 
our  highest  Court,  the  Law-giving  and  Sacred  Parliament? 

Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

indin  (in'din),  re.  [<  ind{igo)  + -ire2.]  A erys- 
talline  substance  (C16H10N2O2)  of  a beautiful 
rose  color,  isomeric  witli  indigo  blue, 
indirect  (in-di-re kt'),  a . [=  F.  Pr.  indirect  = 

Sp.  Pg.  indirecto  = It.  indiretto,  < L.  indirectus, 
not  direct,  < in-  priv.  + directus,  direct : see  di- 
rect.]  1.  Not  direct  in  space ; deviating  from 

a straight  line ; devious ; circuitous : as,  an  in- 
direct course  in  sailing. 

0 pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter’d  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect , or  in  the  midway  faint ! 

Milton , P,  L.,  xi.  631. 


2.  Not  direct  in  succession  or  descent;  not 
lineal;  of  irregular  derivation;  out  of  direct 
line  from  the  prime  source  or  origin : as,  indi- 
rect descent  or  inheritance  ; an  indirect  claim ; 
indirect  information. 

His  title,  the  which  we  And 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

3.  Not  direct  in  relation  or  connection;  not 
having  an  immediate  bearing  or  application; 
not  related  in  the  natural  way;  oblique;  in- 
cidental; inferential:  as,  an  indirect  answer; 
an  indirect  effect ; indirect  taxes. 

The  direct  effect  of  this  change  was  important.  The 
indirect  effect  has  been  more  important  still. 

Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
The  second  kind  of  indirect  labour  is  that  employed  in 
making  tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance  of  labour. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  ii.  § 4. 
The  direct  losses  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  our  ocean 
commercial  marine  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  indirect  losses  due  to  the  loss  of  trade  from  an  in- 
ability to  make  exchanges  promptly,  regularly,  and  cheap- 
ly with  foreign  countries. 

D.  A.  Wells,  Merchant  Marine,  p.  39. 

4.  Not  direct  in  action  or  procedure;  not  in  the 
usual  course;  not  straightforward;  not  fair  and 
open ; equivocal : as,  indirect  means  of  accom- 
plishing an  object. 

He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 
They  [the  covetous]  made  new  principles,  and  new  dis- 
courses, such  which  were  reasonable  in  order  to  their  pri- 
vate indirect  ends,  but  not  to  the  public  benefit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 11,  Pref. 
Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other. 

Tillotson. 

The  judges  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided  for,  that 
they  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  supply  themselves 
by  indirect  ways. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  Conclusion. 
Indirect  demonstration.  See  demonstration.—  Indi- 
rect discourse,  the  form  in  which,  in  any  language,  the 
words  or  thoughts  of  another  are  reported,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  direct  discourse,  or  the  reporting  of  them  in  the 
other’s  own  words.  It  involves  subordinate  or  dependent 
construction,  the  use  of  certain  tense  or  mode  forms,  etc. 
Thus,  he  said  he  was  on  the  way  and  should  soon  arrive  is 
indirect  discourse ; he  said,  “ I am  on  the  way  and  shall  soon 
arrive,"  is  direct.  Also  called,  in  Latin,  oratio  obliqua. — 
Indirect  equilibration,  the  adjustment  of  a group  of 
organisms  to  changing  circumstances  by  the  destruction 
of  members  of  the  group  or  by  atrophy  of  organs  which 
are  not  adapted  to  those  circumstances. — Indirect  evi- 
dence, in  law,  evidence  which  raises  an  inference  as  to 
the  truth  of  a matter  in  dispute,  not  by  means  of  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  which  any  witness  had  of  the  fact,  or  actual 
statement  of  it  by  a competent  document,  but  by  showing 
collateral  facts  which  render  the  main  fact  more  or  less 
probable  or  certain. — Indirect  inference.  See  infer- 
ence.— Indirect  object,  in  gram.,  a substantive  word 
dependent  on  a verb  less  immediately  than  an  accusative 
governed  by  it : usually  said  of  a dative,  answering  to  an 
English  noun  with  to  or  for.— Indirect  predication. 
See  direct  predication , under  direct. — Indirect  proof, 
in  logic,  same  as  apagoge,  1 (&).— Indirect  syllogism,  a 
syllogism  whose  cogency  can  be  made  more  evident  by  a 
reduction.— Indirect  tax.  See  tax.—  Indirect  testi- 
mony, testimony  given  for  another  purpose  than  that  of 
making  known  the  fact  directly  testified  to.  =Syn.  1-3. 
Roundabout,  tortuous. — 4.  Unfair,  dishonest,  dishonor- 
able. 

indirection  (in-di-rek'shon),  re.  [=  F.  indirec- 
tion; as  indirect  + -ion.]  Oblique  or  irregular 
course  or  means  ; unfair  or  deceitful  action  or 
proceeding ; indirectness. 

I had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection ! Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

He  [Franklin]  was  ...  a Statesman  . . . who  never 
solicited  an  office,  nor  used  any  indirection  to  retain  one 
when  it  was  in  his  possession. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  p.  16. 

indirectly  (in-di-rekt'li),  aclv.  1 . In  an  indirect 
manner ; not  in  a straight  line  or  course ; not 
expressly;  not  by  direct  or  straightforward 
means. 

St.  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretans  liars,  doth  it  but  indi- 
rectly, and  upon  quotation  of  their  own  poet. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  4. 
Political  control  indirectly  entails  evils  on  those  who 
exercise  it,  as  well  as  on  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 443. 
The  University  of  Oxford  finds  in  Aristotle  one  of  her 
most  powerful  engines  of  ethical,  and  indirectly  of  Chris- 
tian teaching.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  129. 

2.  Unfairly;  crookedly. 

If  any  reports  have  come  unto  your  Lordship’s  ears  that 
in  the  causes  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  I have  dealt  indirectly, 
I assure  your  Lordship  they  have  done  me  wrong. 

E.  Waterhouse  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  472). 

indirectness  (in-di-rekt'nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  indirect ; obliquity ; unfair- 
ness; dishonesty. 

indiretin  (in-di-re'tin),  n.  [<  indi(go)  + ret- 
for  res{in)  + -iw2.]  See  indigo  brown,  under  in- 
digo. 


indirubin  (in-di-ro'bin),  n.  Same  as  indigo  red 
(which  see,  under  indigo). 
indiscernible  (in-di-zer'ni-bl),  a.  andw.  [=F. 
indiscernable  = Sp.  indiscernible  = Pg.  indis- 
cernivel  = It.  indiscernibile  ; as  in-3  + discern- 
ible.'] I.  a.  Not  discernible ; incapable  of  be- 
ing discerned ; not  visible  or  perceptible. 

These  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings  and 
seeds  of  ill  humour  have  ever  since  gone  on  in  a very.visi- 
ble  increase  and  progress. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1689. 

n.  re.  That  which  is  not  discernible prin- 

ciple of  the  identity  of  indiscernibles,  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz  that  things  altogether  alike  are  one  and  the 
same  individual. 

indiscernibleness  (in-di-zer'ni-bl-nes),  re.  In- 
capability of  being  discerned. 

I should  haue  sliew’d  you  also  the  indiscerniblenees  (to 
the  eye  cf  man)  of  the  difference  of  these  distant  states, 
till  God  by  his  promulgate  sentence  haue  made  the  sepa- 
ration. Hammond,  Works,  IV.  494. 

indiscernibly  (in-di-zer'ni-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
discernible manner ; so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  per- 
ceived. 

indiscerpibility  (in-di-sdr-pi-bil'i-ti)  ».  [<  in- 
discerpible: s ee-bility.]  Tbe  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  indiscerpible. 

Endowing  it  [a  being]  with  such  attributes  as  are  es- 
sential to  it,  as  indiscerpibility  is  to  the  soul  of  man. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Pref. 

indiscerpible  (in-di-ser'pi-bl),  a.  [<  ire-3  + 
discerpible.]  Not  discerpible  ; incapable  of  be- 
ing destroyed  by  dissoliition  or  separation  of 
parts. 

I have  taken  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  matter  consists 
of  parts  indiscerpible,  understanding  by  indiscerpible  parts 
particles  that  have  indeed  real  extension,  but  so  little  that 
they  cannot  have  less  and  be  anything  at  all,  and  there- 
fore cannot  he  actually  divided. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Pref. 
Which  supposition  is  against  the  nature  of  any  imma- 
terial being,  a chief  property  of  which  is  to  be  indiscerpi- 
ble. Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iiL 

indiscerpibleness  (in-di-sdr'pi-bl-nes),  re.  In- 
discerpibility. Also  indiscerptibleness. 
indiscerpibly  (in-di-ser'pi-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
discerpible manner.  Also  indiscerptibly. 
indiscerptibility  (in-di-serp-ti-bil'i-ti),  re.  [< 
indiscerptible : see  -bility.]  Same  as  indiscerpi- 
bility. 

indiscerptible  (in-di-serp'ti-bl),  a.  [<  ire-3  4- 
discerptible.]  Same  as  indiscerpible. 

Truth  or  absolute  existence  is  one,  immutable,  uncon- 
ditioned, indiscerptible. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  124. 
He  also  [E.  Montgomery],  taught  by  biological  research, 
is  quite  convinced  that  the  feeling  and  thinking  subject 
is  an  identically  enduring,  indiscerptible  unity. 

Mind,  IX.  367. 

indisciplinable  (in-dis'i-plin-a-bl),  a.  [=  F. 

indisciplinable  = Sp.  indisciplinable  = Pg.  in- 
disciplinavel  = It.  indisciplindbile,  < ML.  indis- 
ciplinabilis,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  disciplinabilis, 
disciplinable : see  disciplinable.]  Incapable  of 
being  disciplined,  or  subjected  to  discipline ; 
undisciplinable. 

Necessity  renders  men  of  plilegmatick  and  dull  natures 
stupid  and  indisciplinable. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Provision  for  the  Poor,  Pref. 

indiscipline  (in-dis'i-plin),  re.  [=  F.  indiscipline 
= Sp.  Pg.  indiscipUna,  < LL.  indisciplina,  want 
of  education,  < L.  in-  priv.  + discipline , edu- 
cation : see  discipline.]  Lack  of  discipline  or 
instruction;  disorder. 

The  [army  of  the]  Scots  . . . not  only  exacting  contri- 
buttons,  but  committing  . . . great  excesses  of  indisci- 
pline. Hallam , Const.  Hist.,  II.  176. 

But  there  were  degrees  in  demoralization  ; the  £migrds 
and  the  English  contended  for  the  prize  of  indiscipline. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3074,  p.  393. 

indiscoverable  (in-dis-kuv'&r-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ discoverable.]  Undisco  verable. 

Nothing  can  be  to  us  a law  which  is  by  us  indiscover- 
able. Conybeare,  Sermons,  II.  166. 

indiscoveryt  (in-dis-kuv'er-i),  n.  [<  in-3  + dis- 
covery.] Want  of  discovery;  failure  of  a search 
or  an  inquiry. 

Although  in  this  long  journey  we  miss  the  intended 
end,  yet  are  there  many  things  of  truth  disclosed  by  the 
way ; and  the  collateral  verity  may,  unto  reasonable  specu- 
lations, requite  the  capital  indiscovery. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vL  12. 

indiscreet  (in-dis-kret'),  a.  [=  F.  indiscret  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  indiscreto;  as  in-3  + discreet.]  Not 
discreet ; wanting  in  discretion  or  prudence ; 
not  in  accordance  with  sound  judgment. 

By  the  indiscreet  steering  of  Ralph  Skinner,  their  boat 
was  overset.  Quoted  in  Cavt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  1. 103. 

A devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage  religion  by 
their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  introduction  of  the 
mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  354. 


indiscreet 

It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  wise  man  shows  his 
wisdom  above  the  indiscreet , who  must  needs  tell  all  he 
knows  at  all  times.  Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 

=Syn.  Imprudent,  unwise,  injudicious,  inconsiderate, 
rash. 

indiscreetly  (in-dis-kret'li),  adv.  In  an  indis- 
creet manner ; without  prudence  or  judgment. 

To  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged  to  hear,  by 
being  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this  publick  vehicle,  is  in 
some  degree  assaulting  us  on  the  high  road. 

Spectator,  No.  132. 

indiscreetness  (in-dis-kret'nes),  n.  Want  of 
discreetness;  indiscretion, 
indiscrete  (in-dis-kret'),  a.  [<  L.  indiscretus, 
not  separated,  < in- priv.  + discretus,  separated: 
see  discrete.]  Not  discrete  or  separated. 

The  terrestrial  elements  were  all  in  an  indiscrete  mass 
of  confused  matter.  Poumall,  Antiquities,  p.  132. 

indiscretion  (in-dis-kresh'on),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
discretion = Pr.  indiscretio  =’Sp.  indiscretion  = 
Pg.  indiscrigao  = It.  indiscrezione,  indiscrizione ; 
as  in-3  + discretion.']  1.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  indiscreet ; want  of  discretion  or 
judgment;  imprudence;  rashness. 

My  friend’s  rash  indiscretion  was  the  bellows 
Which  blew  the  coal,  now  kindled  to  a flame. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iii.  3. 
Misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor  is  indiscretion  always  the 
greatest  guilt.  Burke. 

2.  An  indiscreet  or  imprudent  act;  a step  show- 
ing lack  of  judgment  or  caution. 

By  what  they  haue  done  in  his  absence,  the  world  may 
see  what  they  would  haue  done  in  his  presence,  had  he 
not  prevented  their  indiscretions. 

Quoted  iu  Capt,  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  233. 

indiscriminate  (in-dis-krim'i-nat),  a.  [<  in- 3 
+ discriminate.]  Not  discriminate;  not  care- 
fully discriminated  or  discriminating;  undis- 
tinguishing; promiscuous:  as,  indiscriminate 
praise ; an  indiscriminate  faultfinder. 

Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate. 

The  use  of  all  things  indiscriminate? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  V.  Iii.  2B. 
All  parties  strangely  rushed  into  a war,  destined  . . . 
to  subvert,  crush,  and  revolutionize,  with  indiscriminate 
fury,  every  continental  party  and  government  drawn  into 
Its  vortex.  Hverett,  Orations,  I.  497. 

indiscriminately  (in-dis-krim'i-nat-li),  adv.  In 
an  indiscriminate  manner ; without  distinction; 
confusedly ; promiscuously. 

The  common  people  call  wit  mirth,  and  fancy  folly:  fan- 
ciful and  folliful  they  use  indiscriminately.  Shenstone. 

Luxurious  mansions  are  dropped  down  indiscriminately 
among  mean  abodes  and  the  homes  of  dirt. 

Lathrop , Spanish  Vistas,  p.  104. 

indiscriminating  (in-dis-krim'i-na-ting),  a.  [< 
in-3  -I-  discriminating .]  Undiscriminating ; not 
making  distinctions. 

Undeveloped  intellectual  vision  is  just  as  indiscrimi- 
nating and  erroneous  in  itB  classings  as  undeveloped  physi- 
cal vision.  11.  Spencer , Man  vs.  State,  p.  5. 

The  confiscation  was  absolutely  indiscriminating. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

indiscrimination  (in-dis-krim-i-na'shon),  n. 
[<  in-s  + discrimination.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing indiscriminate ; want  of  discrimination  or 
distinction. 

Since  God  already  had  hindered  him  [Herod]  from  the 
executions  of  a distinguishing  sword,  he  resolved  to  send 
a sword  of  indiscrimination  and  confusion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  73. 

indiscriminative  (in-dis-krim'i-na-tiv),  a.  [< 
in-s  + discriminative.]  Not  discriminative; 
making  no  distinction. 

indiscussedt  (in-dis-kust'),  a.  [<  LL.  indiscus- 
sus,  not  discussed,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  discussus, 
pp.  of  discutere,  discuss:  see  discuss.]  Not  dis- 
cussed. 

But  upon  reasons  light  in  themselves  or  indiscussed  in 
me  I might  mistake  your  often  long  and  busie  letters. 

Donne,  To  Sir  H.  G. 

indisin  (in'di-sin),  n.  [Irreg.  < indi(go)  + -s- 
inserted  + 4w2.]  A violet  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained when  aniline  containing  toluidine  is  ox- 
idized. Also  called  mauvein  and  Perkin's  violet,  having 
been  discovered  by  Perkin  in  1856.  It  is  little  used  in  dye- 
ing at  the  present  day. 

in  disparte  (in  dis-par'te).  [It.:  in,  in;  dis- 
parte,  apart,  aside;  cf.  dispart .]  In  dramatic 
music , aside. 

indispensability  (in-dis-pen-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  indispensabilite  = Sp.  indispensabilidad  = Pg. 
indispensabilidade  = It.  indispensabilite ; as  in- 
dispensable + -ity:  see  -bility.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  indispensable ; indispensable- 
ness. 

Contrary  to  all  their  notions  about  the  eternity  and  in - 
dispensability  of  the  natural  law. 

P.  Skelton,  Deism  Revealed,  iii. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  its  possibility,  but  only  with 
its  indispensability.  Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art. 
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2f.  The  condition  of  being  without  dispensa- 
tion or  license. 

The  indispensability  of  the  first  marriage. 

* Lord  Herbert. 

indispensable  (in-dis-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [Former- 
ly also,  improp.,  indispensible;  = ¥ .indispensable 
= Sp.  indispensable  = Pg.  indispensavel  = It. 
indispensabile , < ML.  *indispensabilis  (in  adv. 
indispensabilite r),  < L.  in-  priv.  + ML.  dispen- 
sabilis , dispensable:  see  disjiensable.]  If.  Not 
to  be  set  aside,  evaded,  or  escaped;  inevitable. 
Age  and  other  indispensable  occasions.  Fuller. 

All  other  learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and 
indispensable.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1532. 

2.  Not  to  be  dispensed  with;  not  to  be  omit- 
ted or  spared ; absolutely  necessary  or  requi- 
site. 

I went  as  far  as  Hounslow  with  a sad  heart,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  upon  some  indispensible  affaires. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1678. 

I find  from  experiments  that  humble-bees  are  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  fertilization  of  the  heart' s-ease  (Viola 
tricolor),  for  other  bees  do  not  visit  this  flower. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  79. 
All  of  us  alike.  Pagan,  Mussulman,  Christian,  have  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  public  speaking  as  the  most  indispensa- 
ble resource  of  public  administration  and  of  private  in- 
trigue. De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

3f.  Not  permissible  by  dispensation  or  license ; 
incapable  of  being  legalized. 

Zanchius  . . . absolutely  condemns  this  marriage,  as 
incestuous  and  indispensable. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  i. 

indispensableness  (in-dis-pen'sa-bl -nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  indispensable  or 
absolutely  necessary. 

Thus  these  fathers  bore  witness  to  the  indispensableness 
of  classical  literature  for  a higher  Christian  education,  and 
the  church  has  ever  since  maintained  the  same  view. 

P.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  § 4. 
The  Presbyterians  in  England  were  the  first  to  assert  the 
indispensableness  of  a particular  form  of  organization. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  488. 

indispensably  (in-dis-pen'sa-bli),  adv . In  an 
indispensable  manner;  necessarily;  nnavoid- 
ably. 

It  was  thought  indispensably  necessary  that  their  ap- 
pearance should  equal  the  greatness  of  their  expectations. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

indispersedt,  a.  [<  in-%  + dispersed.']  Unscat- 
tered ; not  dispersed  abroad.  Dr.  H.  More. 
indispose  (in-dis-poz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
disposed, ppr.  indisposing.  [<  F.  indisposer  (cf. 
Sp.  indisponer  = Pg.  indispor),  indispose,  < in- 
priv.  + disposer,  dispose : see  dispose.]  1.  To 
render  averse  or  unfavorable ; disincline. 

The  capricious  operation  of  so  dissimilar  a method  of 
trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the  same  government,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  indispose  every  well  regulated  judgment 
towards  it.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  lxxxiii. 

When  our  hearts  are  in  our  work,  we  shall  be  indisposed 
to  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  curious  truths  (if  they 
are  but  curious),  though  we  might  have  them  explained 
to  us.  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  214. 

Professor  Dowden’s  pleadings  for  Shelley,  though  they 
may  sometimes  indispose  and  irritate  the  reader,  produce 
no  obscuring  of  the  truth. 

M.  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  25. 

2.  To  render  unfit  or  unsuited ; disqualify. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us  in  this  life 
any  farther  than  that  it  prepares  or  indisposes  us  for  the 
enjoyments  of  another.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

indisposed  (in-dis-pozd')!  p.  a.  Affected  with 
indisposition  or  illness ; somewhat  ill ; slightly 
disordered. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  I.  Walton. 
Acres.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms!  she  has  been  as 
healthy  as  the  German  spa. 

Faulk.  Indeed ! — I did  hear  that  she  had  been  a little 
indisposed.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

indisposedness  (in-dis-po'zed-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  indisposed;  dis- 
inclination; indisposition. 

Not  that  we  should  in  the  midst  of  a sensible  indis- 
posednessot  heart  fall  suddainly  into  a fashionable  devo- 
tion. Bp.  Hall,  Extremes  of  Devotion. 

indisposition  (in-dis-po-zish'qn),  n.  [<  F.  in- 
disposition - - Sp.  indisposition  = Pg.  indispo- 
sit-ao  = It.  indisposizione,  < ML.  indispositio{n-), 
unsuitableness,  < L.  in-  priv.  + dispositio(n-), 
disposition : see  disposition,  indispose.]  1 . The 
state  of  being  indisposed  in  mind;  disinclina- 
tion ; unwillingness ; aversion ; dislike : as,  an 
indisposition  to  travel. 

The  mind  by  every  degree  of  affected  unbelief  con- 
tracts more  and  more  of  a general  indisposition  towards 
believing.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

2.  Lack  of  tendency  or  appetency:  as,  the  in- 
disposition of  two  substances  to  combine. — 3f. 
Unsuitableness ; inappropriateness. 


indissolubly 

This  is  not  from  any  failure  or  defect  in  the  illumina- 
tion itself,  but  from  the  indisposition  of  the  object,  which, 
being  thus  blacken’d,  can  neither  let  in  nor  transmit  the 
beams  that  are  cast  upon  it.  South,  Works,  III.  ii. 

4 . Slight  illness  or  ailment ; tendency  to  sick- 
ness. 

He  [the  Prince]  came  back  with  Victory,  yet  he  brought 
back  with  him  such  an  Indisposition  of  Body  that  he  was 
never  thoroughly  well  after.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  125. 

Two  kinds  of  disease  are  apt  to  beset  the  emigrant : the 
first  is  the  climatic  indisposition  already  mentioned;  the 
second,  the  real  climatic  disease.  Science,  VII.  169. 

= Syn.  1.  Reluctance,  backwardness. — 4.  Distemper,  Mal- 
ady, etc.  See  disease. 

indisputability  (in-dis-pu,/-  or  in-dis"pu-ta-bir- 
i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  indisputabilite  = Pg.  indisputa- 
'iilidade;  as  indisputable  + -ity.]  Indisputable- 
ness. 

indisputable  (m-dis-pu'-  or  in-dis'pu-ta-bl), 
a.  [=  F.  indisputable  = Sp.  indisputable  = Pg. 
indisputavel  = It.  indisputabile,  < LL.  indisputa- 
bilis,  indisputable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + disputabilis, 
disputable:  see  disputable.]  Not  disputable; 
not  to  be  disputed ; undoubtedly  true ; incon- 
trovertible; incontestable. 

For  it  shall  he  sufficient  for  him  to  have  . . . the  king’s 
indisputable  prerogative.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Introd.  Dis. 

The  two  regions  of  indisputable  certainty  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  mental  world.  Sensation  and  Abstraction. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  JTobs.  of  Life  and  Mind  (ed.  1874),  I.  266. 
=Syn.  Unquestionable,  undeniable,  irrefragable,  indu- 
bitable, certain,  positive,  obvious. 

indisputableness  (in-dis-pn'-  or  in-dis'pu-ta- 
bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  indis- 
putable. 

indisputably  (in-dis-pu'-  or  in-dis'pu-ta-bli), 
adv.  In  an  indisputable  manner ; in  a manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  dispute;  unques- 
tionably. 

Physical  pain  is  indisputably  an  evil,  yet  it  has  been 
often  endured,  and  even  welcomed. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

indisputedt  (in-dis-pu'ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + dis- 
puted.] Undisputed. 

This  moral  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by 
is  certainly  the  most  indisputed  and  universally  allowed 
of  any  other  in  the  world,  how  ill  soever  it  may  be  prac- 
tised by  particular  men. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Popular  Discontents. 

indissipable  (in-dis'i-pa-bl),  a.  [=  It.  indis- 
sipabile;  as  in-3  + dissipable.]  Incapable  of 
being  dissipated.  Imp.  Diet. 
indissociable  (in-di-so'shia-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  in- 
dissociabilis,  inseparable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + disso- 
ciabilis,  separable:  see  dissociable.]  Incapable 
of  being  dissociated  or  separated ; inseparable : 
as,  indissociable  states  of  consciousness.  3. 
Spencer. 

indissolubility  (in-dis//o-lu-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
indissolubility  = Sp.  indisolubilidad  = Pg.  indis- 
solubilidade  = It.  indissolubilita  ; as  indissoluble 
+ -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  indissoluble,  (a) 
Incapability  of  being  dissolved  or  liquefied.  See  dissolve, 

1,  and  solution. 

From  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and  the  parts  of  a 
diamond  their  hardness  and  indissolubility.  Locke. 

(b)  Perpetuity  of  obligation  or  binding  force. 

To  give  this  contract  [marriage]  its  most  essential  quali- 
ty, namely  indissolubility.  Warburton , Works,  IX.  xviL 

indissoluble  (in-dis'o-lu-bl),  a.  [=  F.  indisso- 
luble = Sp.  indisoluble  - Pg.  indissoluvel  = It. 
indissolubile,  < L.  indissolubilis,  that  cannot  be 
dissolved,  < in-  priv.  + dissolubilis,  that  can  be 
dissolved:  see  dissoluble.]  1.  Not  dissoluble  or 
dissolvable ; incapable  of  .being  dissolved.  See 
dissolve,  1,  and  solution. 

Their  union  will  he  so  indissoluble  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  of  separating  the  diffused  elixir  from  the  fixed 
lead.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  dissoluble  in  force  or  obligation;  not 
to  be  rightfully  broken  or  violated ; perpetual- 
ly binding  or  obligatory ; firm ; stable : as,  an 
indissoluble  covenant. 

I do  not  find  in  myself  such  a necessary  and  indissolu- 
ble sympathy  to  all  those  of  my  blood. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  5. 

The  most  distant  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  were  knit 
together  by  a bond  of  union  which  has  remained  indis- 
soluble. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

Indissoluble  association.  See  association. 
indissolubleness  (in-dis'o-lu-bl-nes),  n.  Indis- 
solubility. 

The  most  durable  perseverance  of  the  indissolubleness 
of  the  alcalisate  salt  ...  is  (in  great  part)  a lasting  effect 
of  the  same  violence  of  the  Are.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  209. 

indissolubly  (in-dis'6-lu-bli),  adv.  In  an  indis- 
soluble manner ; so  as  not  to  be  dissolved,  sun- 
dered, or  broken. 

On  they  move 

Indissolubly  firm.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi  69. 


indissolvable 

indissolvable  (in-di-zol'va-bl),  a.  [Formerly 

also  indissolvible ; < in-s  + dissolvable .]  That 
cannot  be  dissolved  or  loosened ; indissoluble. 

It  is  from  God  that  two  are  made  one  by  an  indissolvable 
tie.  Warburton,  Works,  IX.  xvii. 

indissolvableness  (in-di-zol'va-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
dissolubility. 

indistancyt  (in-dis'tan-si),  n.  [<  wi-3  + dis- 
tance.'] Lack  of  distance  or  separation ; close- 
ness. 

By  way  of  determination  and  indistancy. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  v. 
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As  a last  source  of  indistinctness  may  be  mentioned  the 
intrusion  of  feeling  into  the  intellectual  domain. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  407. 

indistinguishable  (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a. 
[<  in- 3 + distinguishable.']  Not  distinguishable; 
incapable  of  being  distinguished,  separated,  or 
discriminated. 

The  screams  which  accompany  bodily  suffering  are  in- 
distinguishable from  those  which  accompany  suffering  of 
mind.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 496. 

indistinguishableness  (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl. 

nes),  n.  The  ' ' 
tinguishable. 


indistinct  (m-dis-tmgkt')  a.  [_<ME.*mdistinct  indistinguishably  (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bli), 
(m  adv.  indistinctly) ; = F.  Pr.  indistinct  = Sp.  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  " 
indistmto  = Pg  indistincto  = It.  indistinto,  < L.  indistinguishedt  (in-dis-ting'gwisht),  a.  [<*«- 3 
mdisUnctus,  not  distinguishable,  obscure,  < in-  + distinguished.]  Indiscriminate;  confused. 

pnv.  + distmctus , distinct:  see  distinct.]  1.  Tn  thot  , 

~ Lii  j*  i • 1^  that  xndxstxng uxsht  mass  all  things  seemed  one. 

Not  distinct  to  the  senses;  not  clearly  distm-  -•  - - 6 — - 


as, 


nated;  confused;  blurred;  obscure: 
tinct  outlines ; an  indistinct  sound. 

That  which  is  now  a horse,  even  with  a thought 
The  rack  disiimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 

As  water  is  in  water.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  12. 

Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct  and 
faltering  voice.  J.  Caird. 

2.  Not  distinct  to  the  mind ; not  clearly  defined 
as  to  parts  or  details;  indefinite;  confused:  as, 
indistinct  notions.  See  clear,  6. — 3.  Not  giving 
or  having  distinct  impressions,  images,  or  per- 
ceptions; dim;  dull;  imperfect:  as,  indistinct 
vision;  an  indistinct  remembrance. 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  utter’d  in  a dream. 

Cowper , To  Mary  (1793). 

=Syn.  Undefined,  indistinguishable,  dim,  vague,  uncer- 
tain, ambiguous. 

indistinctiblet  (in-dis-tingk'ti-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
distinct  + -iblc.]  Indistinguishable. 

A favourite  old  romance  is  founded  on  the  indistinctible 
likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne’s  knyghtes,  Amys  and 
Amelion.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.,  Dis.  on 
[the  Gesta  Ilomanorum. 

indistinction  (in-dis-tingk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
distinction ==  Sp.  indistincion  = Pg.  indistincgao 
= It.  indistinzione ; as  in-3  + distinction.']  1. 
Lack  of  distinction  in  kind  or  character;  con- 
fusion ; indiscrimination. 

The  indistinction  of  many  of  the  same  name  . . . hath 
made  some  doubt.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  these  so  numerous  love 
songs  to  indicate  who  or  what  the  lady  was.  . . . Was  it 
always  one  woman?  or  are  there  a dozen  here  immortal- 
ized in  cold  indistinction  ? 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Charles  of  Orleans. 
2.  Absence  of  distinction  in  condition  or  rank ; 
equality;  sameness. 

An  indistinction  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all  orders, 
is  far  from  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Bp.  Sprat. 

3. Indistinctness ; obscurity;  dimness.  [Bare.] 

The  winds  bore  the  warning  sounds  away ; 

Wild  indistinction  did  their  place  supply ; 

Half  heard,  half  lost,  th’  imperfect  accents  die. 

W.  Harte,  Eulogius. 

indistinctive  (in-dis-tingk'tiv),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
distinctive.]  1.  Indistinguishable  from  others. 
— 2.  Not  capable  of  distinguishing  or  of  mak- 
ing distinction. 

indistinctiveness  (in-dis-tingk'tiv-nes),  n.  1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  indistinguishable 
from  others. 

The  general  indistinctiveness  from  distance. 

De  Quincey. 

2.  Incapacity  for  distinguishing  or  making  dis- 
tinctions. Worcester,  Supp. 

indistinctly  (in-dis-tingkt'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  in- 
distinctly; < indistinct  + -ly2.]  1.  In  an  in- 

distinct manner ; not  clearly  or  definitely ; 
obscurely;  dimly:  as,  the  border  is  indistinct- 
ly marked;  the  words  were  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced. 

In  its  sides  it  was  bounded  distinctly,  hut  on  its  ends 
confusedly  and  indistinctly.  Newton,  Opticks. 

2f.  Without  distinction  or  preference. 

The  hoore  [white] 

And  every  hewe  [of  swine]  to  have  in  places  warme 

Is  indistinctly  good,  and  may  not  harme. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

indistinctness  (in-dis-tingkt'nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  indistinct ; confu- 
sion; uncertainty;  obscurity;  faintness;  dim- 
ness : as,  indistinctness  of  vision  or  of  voice. — 
2.  In  psydiol.,  a character  of  sensation  or  its 
derivatives  consisting  in  a lack  of  self-insist- 
ence or  of  delimitation  from  the  other,  simnl- 


individualism 

Thomas  Coventry,  . . . indivertible  from  his  way  as  a 
moving  column.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  162. 

individablet  (in-di-vi'da-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  di- 
vidable.]  Not  dividable;  indivisible. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world  . . . for  . . . scene  indi- 
vidable,  or  poem  unlimited.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

individedt  (in-di-vi’ded),  a.  [<  in- 3 + divided.] 
Undivided. 

St.  Cyril,  in  his  first  book  against  Julian,  thinks  there 
was  a representation  of  the  blessed  indtvidecl  Trinity. 

Ihe  state  or  quality  of  being  mdis-  A . ..  ..  . ’ r 

ble.  U.  Spencer.  individual  (m-di-viq  u-al),  a.  and  n.  [ — F. 

- --  - - mdividuel  — Sp.  Pg.  individual  — It.  individu- 

ate, < ML.  individualis  (cf.  F.  individu  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  individuo),  < L.  individuum,  an  indivisi- 
ble thing,  neut.  of  indmduus,  indivisible,  un- 
divided, < in-  priv.  + dividuus,  divisible:  see 
dwiduous.]  I.  a.  If.  Indivisible ; inseparable. 

He  [Don  Carlos]  hath  neither  Office,  Command,  Dignity, 
or  Title,  but  is  an  individual  Companion  to  the  King. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  9. 


Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iiL  14. 
metis  ^^?tinguishingt  (in-dis-ting'gwish-ing),  ~ 


[<  in-3  + distinguishing.]  Undistinguishing ; 

indiscriminative.  Johnson. 
indistributable  (in-dis-trib'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 
4-  distributable.]  Incapable  of  distribution  or 
apportionment. 

That  in  respect  of  which  all  are  to  count  alike  cannot 
be  happiness  itself,  which  is  indistributable. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  236. 

indisturbance  (in-dis-ter'bans),  n.  [<  in- 3 4- 
disturbance.]  Freedom  from  disturbance ; re- 
pose; tranquillity;  calmness. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  and  by  the  Scep- 
ticks  indisturbance,  seems  all  but  to  mean  great  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Temple. 

inditch  (in-dich'),  v.  t.  [<  inA  + ditch.]  To 
bury  in  a ditch. 

Deserv’dst  thou  ill?  well  were  thy  name  and  thee, 
Wert  thou  inditched  in  great  secrecie. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  2. 
One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Thames  at  Stanes,  and 
drawne  with  a boat  and  a rope  downe  some  part  of  the 
river,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  indiched. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
indite  (in-dlt'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  indited , ppr. 
inditing.  [Formerly  also  endite;  < ME.  enditen, 

< OF.  enditer , enditier,  inditer , etc.,  write,  ac- 
cuse: see  indict.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  into 
verbal  form ; compose ; write. 

He  cowde  songes  make  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eek  dauuce,  and  wel  purtreye  and  write. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  95. 
Nigel  writing  his  verses,  polishing  the  great  medieval 
satire  Burnellus,  or  inditing  the  prose  letter  in  which  he 
castigates  the  faults  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  145. 
2.  To  conceive  the  form  of;  arrange  for  utter- 
ance or  writing:  only  in  the  place  cited. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a good  matter.  [Revised  version, 
“ My  heart  overfloweth  with  a goodly  matter.  ”]  Ps.  xlv.  1. 

3f.  In  the  following  passage,  to  invite:  per- 
haps a misprint. 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Shak.  (Globe  ed.).  It.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 
II.  intrans.  To  compose ; write. 

Thou  art  young  and  handsome  yet,  and  well  enough 
To  please  a widow ; thou  canst  sing,  and  tell 
These  foolish  love-tales,  and  indite  a little. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  ii.  1. 
inditement  (in-dlt'ment),  n.  [<  indite  4-  - ment .] 
1.  Tbe  act  of  inditing. — 2f.  That  which  is  in- 
dited; an  indictment. 

The  inditement  was  drawn,  and  the  case  pleaded  before 
the  governour  of  Macedon,  for  that  the  Homans  did  send 
no  governours  at  that  time  into  Greece. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  410. 
inditer  (in-dl'ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  enditer; 

< ME.  enditer,  enditour,  < OF.  enditour,  < enditer, 
indite:  see  indite.]  One  who  indites ; a writer 
or  scribbler. 

The  first  were  of  enditours 
Of  olde  Cronike,  and  eke  auctours. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 
Himself  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  that  read  him,  the 
basest  and  hungriest  enditer  that  could  take  the  boldness 
to  look  abroad.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

The  Muses  are  no  longer  invoked  by  every  unhappy  in - 
diter  of  verse.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  367. 

indium  (in'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ind(icum), 
indigo,  a blue  pigment  (see  indigo ),  + -ium.] 
Chemical  symbol,  In ; atomic  weight,  114.  A 
rare  metallic  element  found  in  the  zinc-blende 
of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  some  other  localities, 
and  discovered  by  means  of  tbe  spectroscope : 
so  called  from  its  giving  a blue  line  in  the 
spectrum.  It  is  a very  soft  white  metal,  lustrous,  mal- 


To  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  486. 

2.  Not  susceptible  of  logical  subdivision ; de- 
terminate in  every  respect;  having  a continu- 
ity of  existence  in  all  its  changes;  not  divisi- 
ble without  loss  of  identity. 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  610. 

Everything  in  nature  is  individual , and  ’tis  utterly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  a triangle  really  existent  which  has  no 
precise  proportion  of  sides  and  angles. 

Hume,  Human  Nature,  I.  § 7. 

3.  Of  but  one  person  or  thing;  pertaining  or 
peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a single  person 
or  thing,  or  each  separate  person  or  thing:  op- 
posed to  collective:  as,  individual  character;  in- 
dividual labor  or  effort ; individual  action. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is  a thing 
personal  and  individual. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  29. 

Their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they  are 
moreover  enlarged  by  their  aggregation. 

Sir  *T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

The  members  of  a primitive  horde,  loosely  aggregated, 
and  without  distinctions  of  power,  cooperate  for  immedi- 
ate furtherance  of  individual  sustentation,  and  in  a com- 
paratively small  degree  for  corporate  sustentation. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 448. 

4.  Serving  or  intended  for  the  use  of  one  person 
only:  as,  an  individual  salt-cellar.  [Colloq.] — 

5.  Of  which  each  is  different  or  of  a different  de- 

sign from  the  others : as,  a set  of  individual  cof- 
fee-cups (that  is,  a harlequin  set) Individual 

difference,  liability,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Individual 
property,  property  which  belongs  to  one  person  and  is 
not  shared  by  others  with  whom  he  is  united : as,  the  in- 
dividual property  of  a partner. 

II.  n.  A single  thing;  a being,  animate  or 
inanimate,  that  is  or  is  regarded  as  a unit. 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and 
more*  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

(a)  That  which  is  not  susceptible  of  logical  subdivision, 
but  is  completely  determinate,  so  that  only  one  of  a pair 
of  contradictory  attributes  can  be  possessed  by  it. 

Every  genus,  though  one,  is  multiplied  into  many ; and 
every  species,  though  one,  is  also  multiplied  into  many,  by 
reference  to  those  beings  which  are  their  proper  subordi- 
nates. Since  then  no  individual  has  any  such  subordinates, 
it  can  never  in  strictness  be  considered  as  many,  and  so  is 
truly  an  individual  as  well  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Harris,  Hermes,  iv. 

(b)  A thing  which  by  being  in  only  one  place  at  one  time^ 
or  otherwise,  has  a continuity  of  existence  in  time.  ( c ) Es- 
pecially, a human  being ; a person. 

The  tyranny  of  an  individual  is  far  more  supportable 
than  the  tyranny  of  a caste.  Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

A “ nation  ” is  really  changed,  so  far  as  the  individuals 
composing  it  are  concerned,  every  moment  of  time  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  population. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  464. 

(d)  In  biol.,  any  organism  or  part  of  an  organized  whole 
regarded  as  having  (actually  or  in  certain  relations)  an  in- 
dependent existence.  The  word  is  often  applied  specifi- 
cally to  one  of  a group  or  colony  of  organisms  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  colony  or  group.  Thus,  many  botanists 
regard  each  bud  as  a true  individual,  the  whole  plant  or 
tree  constituting  a colony  or  compound  organism. 

A biological  individual  is  any  concrete  whole  having  a 
structure  which  enables  it,  when  placed  in  appropriate 
conditions,  to  continuously  adjust  its  internal  relations  to 
external  relations,  so  as  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  its 
functions.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 74. 

(e)  A person  merely;  a man.  [Colloq.]— Vague  indi- 
vidual, something  indicated  as  individual,  but  not  ex- 
plicitly designated,  as  “that  man  opposed  to  determi- 
nate individual.  See  determinate.  =Syn.  Personage,  etc. 
See  person. 


leable,  of  specific  gravity  7.42,  fusing  at  176"  C.  Its  coin-  individualisation,  individualise,  etc.  See  in- 
pounds  impart  a violet  tint  to  flame.  — u — -»-•  - - - a . 


taneously  present  contents  of  consciousness,  indivertihlo  ’fin-fi?  vS'Ti  rY  3 4.  4 «*>•  . 

Distinctness  or  indistinctness  may  be  predicated  of  all  in-  TtlD^ ie  d*  ./»  a‘  “*"/**“  individualism  (m-dl-vid  u-al-izm),  n.  [=  F. 

teilectual  processes  as  known  by  introspection ; in  atten-  vertioie. J iNot  oivertible  ; incapable  of  being  individualisme  = Sp.  Pg.  individualismo  • < in- 
tion,  the  processes  are  distinct,  in  inattention,  indistinct,  turned  aside  or  out  of  a course.  dividual  + -ism.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 


individualism 

tinct  or  individual;  subsistence  as  a distinct 
entity;  individual  character. — 2.  Individual- 
ity or  independence  in  action ; the  principle  of 
acting  according  to  one’s  own  will  or  for  one's 
own  ends ; individual  as  opposed  to  associate 
action  or  common  interests. 

The  institution  [communism]  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  quarrelling  about  material  interests ; individualism 
is  excluded  from  that  department  of  affairs. 

J.  S.  Mill , Socialism,  p.  114. 

Human  progress  has  been  by  strong  societies  with  a 
well-developed  social  and  public  virtue.  The  excessive 
development  of  individualism  within  a society  has  been 
its  weakness  and  ruin.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  219. 

Hence — 3.  That  theory  of  government  which 
favors  the  non-interference  of  the  state  in  the 
affairs  of  individuals : opposed  to  socialism  or 
collectivism . 

Socialism  and  individualism  are  merely  two  contrary 
general  principles,  ideals,  or  methods,  which  maybe  em- 
ployed to  regulate  the  constitution  of  economical  society. 

Bae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  209. 

4.  In  logic:  (a)  The  tendency  to  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  is  real  hut  individual  things.  The 
doctrine  is,  for  example,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
real,  but  only  the  things  whose  mode  of  behavior  is  for- 
mulated in  these  laws. 

Is  such  a more  adequate  philosophy  to  be  found  in  the 
idealistic  individualism  of  Leibnitz  ? 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  71. 

(b)  The  doctrine  of  pure  egoism,  or  that  no- 
a thing  exists  hut  the  individual  self, 
individualist  (in-di-vid'u-al-ist),  n.  and  a.  [= 

F.  individualiste  = Sp.  Fg.  individualists;  as 
individual  + -is#.]  I,  n.  One  who  accepts  any 
theory  or  doctrine  of  individualism. 

The  extremest  individualist  would  shrink  from  destroy- 
ing government  altogether,  and  repealing  the  whole  of 
the  criminal  law.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  148. 

ii.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  individualism;  in- 
dividualistic. 

The  world  has  not  been  made  on  this  Socialist  principle 
alone,  nor  on  this  individualist  principle  alone. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  380. 

individualistic  (in-di-vid/ii-a-lis'tik),  a . [<  in- 
dividual + -ist-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  individ- 
ualism or  to  individualists. 

English  socialism  is  individualistic,  but  tends  toward  a 
gradual  elimination  of  the  personal  element  from  politics, 
.industry,  and  commerce.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  280. 

individuality  (in-di-vid-u-al'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  indi- 
vidualities (-tiz).  [=  F.  individualite  = Sp.  in- 

dividualidad  = Pg.  individualidade  = It.  indi- 
viduality, < ML.  individualita(t-)sy  < individualis, 
individual:  see  individual  and  -ity.]  1.  The 
condition  or  mode  of  being  individual.  («)  The 
being  individual  in  contradistinction  to  being  general,  (fr) 
Existence  independent  of  other  things;  that  which  makes 
the  possession  of  characters  by  the  subject  a distinct  fact 
from  their  possession  by  another  subject,  (c)  The  unity  of 
consciousness;  the  connection  between  all  the  different 
feelings  and  other  modifications  of  consciousness  which 
are  present  at  any  one  instant  of  time,  (d)  The  simplicity 
of  the  soul ; the  indivisible  unity  of  the  substance  of  the 
mind  as  it  exists  at  any  instant.  ( e ) Personality ; the  essen- 
tial characters  of  a person.  [This  use  of  the  word,  which 
has  not  a wide  currency,  tends  to  vagueness,  owing  to  con- 
fusion with  the  meaning  (6).  ] 

According  to  Kant,  it  cannot  be  properly  determined 
whether  we  exist  as  substance  or  as  accident,  because  the 
datum  of  individuality  is  a condition  of  the  possibility  of 
our  having  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xix. 

Individuality,  like  personal  identity,  belongs  properly 
to  intelligent  and  responsible  beings.  Consciousness  re- 
veals it  to  us  that  no  being  can  be  put  in  our  place,  nor 
confounded  with  us,  nor  we  with  others.  We  are  one  and 
indivisible.  Fleming, V ocab.  of  Philos. 

Any  one  of  the  myriads  of  millions  of  molecules  might 
take  the  place  of  any  other.  But  if  each  is  considered  as 
having  some  destiny  to  fulfill,  some  end  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  that  end  defines  its  individuality. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 627. 

Individuality  in  its  highest  form  is  not  merely  negative 
and  exclusive,  but  also  positive  and  inclusive ; it  is  not 
merely  the  consciousness  of  a self  in  opposition  to  other 
things  and  beings,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  a self  in 
relation  to  and  unity  with  them. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  80. 

2.  The  particular  or  distinctive  character  of  an 
individual ; that  quality,  or  aggregate  of  quali- 
ties, which  distinguishes  one  person  or  thing 
from  another;  idiosyncrasy:  as,  a person  of 
marked  individuality. 

I have  heretofore  been  proud  of  my  individuality,  and 
resisted,  so  far  as  one  may,  all  the  world's  attempts  to 
merge  me  in  the  mass. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Itreeme,  p.  2. 

3.  A personality ; a personage;  an  individual. 
[Rare.] 

Crispi's  . . . tall  figure  and  snow-white  mustache  make 
him  one  of  the  striking  individualities  of  the  Chamber, 
and  he  has  in  his  face  the  unmistakable  look  of  a man  of 
power  and  courage.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  183. 
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4.  The  existence,  efforts,  interests,  or  concerns 
of  the  individual  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
terests or  concerns  of  the  community. 

To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the 
toil,  the  blood  of  individuals  is  as  nothing.  Individuality 
is  left  out  of  their  scheme  of  government.  The  state  is 
all  in  all.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

individualization  (in-di-vid/'u-al-i-za'shon),  n. 

[=  F.  individualisation  = Sp.  individuali'zacion 
= Pg.  individualisagao.]  The  act  of  individu- 
alizing, or  the  state  of  being  individualized. 
Also  spelled  individualisation. 

That  minuteness  of  individualisation  which  we  have  no 
sufficient  store  of  similars  to  entrap. 

Hodgson,  Phil,  of  Reflection,  II.  v.  § 2. 

individualize  (in-di-vid'u-al-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  individualized,  ppr.  individualizing.  [=  F. 
individualiser  = Sp.  individualizar  = Pg.  indi- 
vidualisar ; as  individual  + -fee.]  1.  To  note 
or  consider  separately  or  as  individuals:  as, 
careful  observation  individualizes  the  features 
of  a landscape. — 2.  To  stamp  with  individual 
character ; give  a distinctive  character  to ; dis- 
tinguish: as,  Carlyle’s  peculiar  style  strongly 
individualizes  his  works. 

Also  spelled  individualise. 
individualizer  (in-di-vid'u-al-I-zer;,  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  individualizes.  Also  spelled 
individualiser.  Imp.  Diet. 
individually  (in-di-vid'u-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  an 
individual  or  distinctive  manner;  as  individ- 
uals ; separately : as,  apple-trees  differ  individ- 
ually, but  not  specifically ; all  were  individually 
summoned. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself  which  hath 
no  substance,  hut  individually  the  very  same  whereby 
others  subsist  with  it?  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Indivisibly;  incommunicably. 

I dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being  an 
attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Personally ; in  an  individual  capacity,  as 
distinguished  from  official  or  corporate  capaci- 
ty. See  individual,  a.,  3. 

individuand  (in-di-vid'u-and),  a.  [<  ML.  in- 
dividuandus,  gerundive  of  individuare,  individ- 
uate : see  individuate .]  In  logic,  capable  of  be- 
ing embodied  in  an  individual;  bringing  a gen- 
eral form  into  individual  existence Individu- 

and  nature,  any  general  form  or  character  constituting 
the  essence  of  a species  or  other  general  class, 
individuant  (in-di-vid'u-ant),  a.  [<  ML.  indi- 
viduan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  individuare : see  individu- 
• ate. ] Bringing  a general  form  into  individual 
existence.— Individuant  difference,  a special  form 
or  individual  difference,  conceived  as  the  principle  of  in- 
dividuation. 

individuate  (in-di-vid'u-at),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp. 
individuated , ppr.  individuating.  [<  ML.  indi- 
viduatus , pp.  of  individuare  (>  It.  individuare  = 
Sp.  Pg.  individuar  = F.  individuer),  make  indi- 
vidual, < L.  individuus,  individual : see  individ- 
ual.'] To  make  individual;  give  the  character 
of  individuality  to ; discriminate  or  mark  as 
distinct;  individualize. 

Two  or  more  such  aggregates,  . . . well  individuated 
by  their  forms  and  structures,  are  united  together. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 185. 

The  conception  of  the  most  complex  matter  and  its 
manifold  energies  individuated  as  a living  organism. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  18. 

individuate  (in-di-vid'u-at),  a.  [<  ML.  indi- 
viduals, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  If.  Undivided; 
indivisible. 

O Thou,  the  third  in  that  eternal  trine. 

In  individuate  unity  divine ! 

The  Student  (1751),  II.  311. 
2.  In  metaph .,  rendered  individual;  brought 
down  from  the  ideal  world  of  forms  to  the 
world  of  individual  existence ; individuated. 

See  the  wonder  of  beauty  matched  with  the  individuate 
[i.  e.,  peculiar  to  this  individual]  adjunct,  unsoiled  con- 
stancy. Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  iii. 

Individuate  nature,  a general  form  as  it  exists  in  an 
individual. 

individuation  (in-di-vid-fi-a'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
individuation  — Sp.  individuacion  = Pg.  indivi- 
duagSo  = It.  individuazione,  < ML.  indivulua- 
tio(n-),  < individuare,  individuate:  see  individ- 
uate.'] 1.  In  metaph.,  the  determination  or 
contraction  of  a general  nature  to  an  indi- 
vidual mode  of  existence ; the  development  of 
the  individual  from  the  general.  The  principle  of 
individuation  is  the  (supposed)  general  cause  of  such 
transformation  of  the  general  into  the  individual.  Dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  there  was 
much  controversy  among  the  scholastic  philosophers  as 
to  what  this  principle  may  be,  whether  matter  or  form, 
or  a peculiar  and  indescribable  hsecceity.  The  difficulty 
has  reappeared  in  later  metaphysical  thought,  as  in  the 
philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  it  is,  indeed,  inherent  in 


indivulsively 

every  idealistic  system  which  begins  with  thought,  or  the 
general,  as  the  first  principle. 

What  is  the  individuation  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of 
separation?  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  62. 

2.  Separate  or  individual  existence  or  indepen- 
dence ; that  by  which  such  individuality  is  de- 
veloped and  maintained. 

Grouping  under  the  word  Individuation  all  processes 
by  which  individual  life  is  completed  and  maintained, 
and  enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  word  Genesis  so  as  to 
include  all  processes  aiding  the  formation  and  perfecting 
of  new  individuals,  we  see  that  the  two  are  fundamen- 
tally opposed.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 327. 

individuator  (in-di-vid'u-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  individuates. 

He  is  composed  of  the  same  individual  matter,  for  it 
hath  the  same  distinguisher  and  individuator,  to  wit,  the 
same  form  or  soul. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  On  Browne’s  Religio  Medici. 

individuifyt  (in-di-vid'u-i-fi),  v.  t.  [<  L.  indi- 
viduus, individual,  + -ftcare,  make:  see  -fu. ] 
To  individualize. 

The  statute  of  additions  was  made  in  the  first  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  to  individuifie  (as  I may  say)  and  separate 
persons  from  those  of  the  same  name. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies. 

individuityt  (hUdi-vi-du/i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  indi- 
viduite  = Sp.  (obs.)  individuidad  = It.  indivi- 
duitd,  < LL.  individuita{t-)s,  indivisibility,  < L. 
individuus,  indivisible : see  individual.]  Sepa- 
rate existence ; individual  character. 

Zorobabel’s  Temple,  acquiring  by  Herod’s  bounty  more 
beauty  and  bigness,  continued  the  same  Temple,  God’s 
unintermitted  service  (the  life  and  soul  thereof)  preserv- 
ing the  individuity  or  oneness  of  this  Temple  with  the 
former.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  III.  iv.  § 6. 

indivinet  (in-di-vin'),  a.  [<  ire-3  + divine.]  Un- 
godly; unholy. 

His  brother  Clarence  (O  crime  capitall!) 

He  did  rebaptize  in  a butt  of  wine, 

Being  jelous  of  him  (how  soere  loiall) : 

A Turkish  providence  most  indivine. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  57. 

indivinityt  (in-di-vin'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  indivinite; 
as  in-3  + divinity.]  liack  of  divinity  or  divine 
power. 

How  openly  did  he  [Ammon]  betray  his  indivinity  unto 
Croesus  . . . [with]  the  excuse  of  his  impotency  upon  the 
contradiction  of  fate  ! Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  10. 

indivisibility  (in-di-viz-i-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  indi- 
visibilite  = Sp.  indi/visibilidad,  = Pg.  indivisibi- 
lidade  = It.  indivisibilitd ; < indivisible  + -ity.] 
The  state  or  property  of  being  indivisible. 

When  I speak  of  indivisibility,  that  imagination  create 
not  new  troubles  to  herself,  I mean  not  such  an  indivisi- 
bility as  is  fancied  in  a mathematical  point ; but  as  we 
conceive  in  a sphere  of  light  made  from  one  lucid  point 
or  radiant  center. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.,  x. 

A pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of 
matter  to  indivisibility  as  the  acutest  thought  of  a mathe- 
matician. Locke. 

indivisible  (in-di-viz'i-bl),  a,  and  re.  [=  F. 
indivisible  = Pr.  endivisible  = Sp.  indivisible  = 
Pg.  indivisivel  = It.  indivisibile,  < LL.  indivisibi- 
lis,  not  divisible,  < in-  priv.  + divisibilis,  divisi- 
ble : see  divisible.]  I.  a.  Not  divisible  into  parts 
or  fragments ; incapable  of  being  divided,  sep- 
arated, or  broken ; inseparable. 

Let  there  be,  therefore,  betweene  our  selves  and  our 
subjects,  an  indiuisible  vnitie  of  friendship  and  peace, 
and  safe  trade  of  marchandise.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 128. 

The  right  of  sovereignty  in  all  nations  is  inalienable 
and  indivisible.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  308. 

ii.  re.  That  which  is  indivisible ; specifically, 
in  geom.,  one  of  the  elements,  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small,  into  which  a body  or  figure  may 
he  resolved. 

It  is  not  with  evidences  of  fact  as  it  is  with  logical  or 
mathematical  demonstrations,  which  seem  to  consist  in 
indivisibles,  for  that  which  thus  is  demonstratively  true  is 
impossible  to  be  false. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 
The  method  of  indivisibles,  a method  of  calculating 
areas,  volumes,  centers  of  gravity,  etc.,  invented  by  Bona- 
ventura  Cavalieri  in  1635,  and  more  or  less  used  until  the 
invention  of  the  integral  calculus.  It  is  a modification  of 
the  ancient  method  of  exhaustions. 

indivisibleness  (in-di-viz'i-bl-nes),  re.  Indivisi- 
bility. 

indivisibly  (in-di-viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  indi- 
visible manner;  so  as  not  to  he  capable  of  di- 
vision. 

indivision  (in-di-vizh'qn),  re.  [=  OF.  indivision 
= Sp.  indivision;  < L.  in-  priv.  + divisio(n-),  di- 
vision : see  division.]  The  state  of  being  undi- 
vided. [Rare.] 

I will  take  leave  to  maintain  the  indiHsion  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  dogmatical  point  of  faith.  Bp.  Hall. 

indivulsivelyt  (in-di-vul'siv-li),  adv.  [<  ire-3  + 
divulsive  + -ly2.]  Inseparably;  so  as  not  to  he 
torn  or  rent  asunder. 
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They  [the  highest  souls]  are  so  near  akin  to  that  highest 
good  of  all  as  that  they  so  naturally  and  indivulsively 
cleave  to  the  same.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  566. 

Indo-.  [<  Gr.  ’Ivdo-,  stem  of  ’Ivdof,  Indian : 
see  Indian.']  An  element  in  compound  geo- 
graphical or  ethnological  adjectives  and  nouns, 
meaning  1 Indian,’  concerning  or  involving 
India  (together  with  some  other  country  or  peo- 
ple) : as,  -Indo-Chinese,  Indian  and  Chinese,  re- 
lating to  India  and  China. 

Indo-Briton  (in'do-brit'gn),  n.  A person  of 
British  parentage  born  in  India. 

Indo-Chinese  (in'do-chi-nes'),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Indo-China,  the  southeastern  pen- 
insula of  Asia,  or  to  its  people  or  their  lan- 
. guages. 

indocibility  (in-dos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  indo- 
cibilita{t-)s,  unteachableness,  < indoeibilis,  un- 
teachable : s ee.  indocible.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  indocible  or  unteachable ; indocility ; 
unteachableness.  [Bare.] 
indociblet  (in-dos'i-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  indocible,  < 
LL.  indoeibilis,  unteachable,  < in-  priv.  + doci- 
bilis,  teachable : s eedocible.]  Notdocible;  not 
capable  of  being  taught  or  trained,  or  not  easily 
instructed;  intractable;  unteachable.  [Bare.] 

. _ Enough,  if  nothing  else,  to  declare  in  them  a disposi- 
tion not  only  sottish,  but  indocible,  and  averse  from  all 
civility  and  amendment. 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

They  are  as  ignorant  and  indocible  as  any  fool. 

M.  Griffith,  Fear  of  God  and  the  King  (1660),  p.  72. 

indociblenesst  (in-dos'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  indocible.  [Bare.] 

Peevishness  and  indocibleness  of  disposition. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1885),  II.  312. 

indocile  (in-dos'il  or  in-do'sil),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
docile = Sp.  indocil  = Pg.  indocil  = It.  indo- 
cile, < L.  indocilis,  unteachable,  < in-  priv.  + 
docilis,  teachable:  see  docile.]  Not  teachable; 
not  submissive  to  instruction  or  guidance ; in- 
tractable. 

Some  of  the  Elephants  are  very  gentle  and  governable, 
others  are  more  indocil  and  unruly. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  69. 

It  was  an  indocile,  a scornful,  and  a sarcastic  face ; the 
face  of  a man  difficult  to  lead,  and  impossible  to  drive. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iv. 

indocility  (in-do-sil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  indocilite 
= Sp.  indocilidad  = Pg.  indocilida.de  =?  It.  in- 
docilita,  < LL.  indocilita(t-)s,  < L.  indocilis,  un- 
teachable : see  indocile.  ] The  state  or  quality 
of  being  indocile;  unteachableness;  intract- 
ableness. 

If  I still  persevere  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  small 
comfort  to  me  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  doctrines 
properly  yours  that  I discover  my  indocility. 

Burke,  To  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

indoett  (in-dokt'),  a.  [=  Sp.  indocto  = It.  in- 
dotto,  < L.  indoctus,  unlearned,  < in-  priv.  + 
doctus,  learned,  taught,  pp.  of  docere,  teach: 
see  docile.]  Unlearned. 

Sick  stomachs  much  receive,  not  much  concoct ; 

So  thou  know’st  much,  I know,  yet  art  indoct. 

Owen,  Epigrams  (1677). 

indoctrinate  (in-dok'tri-nat),  v.  f. ; pret.  and 
pp.  indoctrinated,  ppr.  indoctrinating.  [For- 
merly also  endoctrinate ; < ML.  *indoctrinatus, 
pp.  of  *indoctrinare  (>  It.  indottrinare  = Sp. 
indoctrinar  = OF.  endoctriner,  endotriner),  in- 
doctrinate, < in,  in,  + doctrinare,  teach,  < doc- 
trina,  teaching:  see  doctrine.]  To  imbue  with 
learning,  or  with  a particular  doctrine  or  princi- 
ple ; cause  to  hold  as  a doctrine  or  belief ; in- 
struct. 

A master  that  . . . took  much  delight  in  indoctrinat- 
ing his  young  unexperienced  favourite.  Clarendon. 

If  a teacher  have  any  opinion  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
ceal, his  pupils  will  become  as  fully  indoctrinated  into 
that  as  into  any  which  he  publishes. 

Emerson , Spiritual  Laws. 

indoctrination  (in-dok-tri-na'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
doctrinate + -ion.]  The  act  of  indoctrinating, 
or  the  state  of  being  indoctrinated;  instruc- 
tion in  doctrines  or  principles, 
indoctrinator  (in-dok'tri-na-tor),  n.  [<  indoc- 
trinate + -or.]  One  who  indoctrinates,  or  in- 
structs in  principles  or  doctrines. 
indoctri.net  (in-dok'trin),  v.  t.  [Also  endoc- 
trine  ; < ML.  *indoctrinare,  indoctrinate : see  in- 
doctrinate.] To  indoctrinate. 

Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  was  endoctrined  in  the  science 
of  good  letters  by  Strabo. 

Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  2. 

indoctrinization  (in-dok^tri-ni-za'shoii),  n.  [< 
indoctrine  + -ize  + -ation.~]  Instruction  in 
doctrine;  indoctrination. 

We  have,  Protestant  and  Romanist  alike,  a common  es- 
sential Christianity,  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  public  schools,  and  all  that  remains  for  specific  in- 
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doctrinization  may  easily  be  left  to  the  Sabbath-schools 
and  the  churches  respectively. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  32. 
Indo-English  (in'do-ing'glish),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  English  who  are  born  or 
reside  in  India. 

II.  n.  pi.  English  who  are  bom  or  reside  in 
India. 

Indo-European  (in'do-u-ro-pe'an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  India  and  Europe : a term  applied  to  a 
family  of  languages  also  called  Aryan  and  some- 
times Japhetic  or  Sanskritic  or  (by  the  Germans) 
Indo-Germanic,  and  generally  classified  into 
seven  chief  branches,  viz.  Indie  or  Indian  (San- 
skrit, Hindustani,  etc.),  Iranian  or  Persic  (Zend, 
Pehlevi,  Parsi,  Persian,  etc.),  Celtic,  Greek, 
Italic  (Latin,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  and  the  Bomanee 
tongues),  Slavo-Lettic  (Bussian,  Lithuanian, 
Lettish,  etc.),  and  Teutonic  or  Germanic  (in- 
cluding English,  German,  etc.).  But  the  Slavo- 
Lettic  branch  is  also  divided  into  two,  Slavic  and  Lettish ; 
the  Armenian  is  better  separated  from  the  Iranian,  in 
which  it  has  been  generally  included;  and  the  Albanian  is 
now  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family,  and  an  indepen- 
dent branchlet. 

II.  n.  A member  of  one  of  the  races  speak- 
ing the  Indo-European  languages ; an  Aryan. 
Indogsea  (in-do-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Indus  ( In- 
dia) + Gr.  yaia,  earth.]  In  zoogeog.,  the  In- 
dogasan  realm.  See  Indogcean. 

Indogtean  (in-do-je'an),  a.  [<  Indogaia  + -an.] 
In  zoogeog.,  Indian  or  Oriental:  noting  a prime 
division  or  zoological  realm  of  the  earth’s  land- 
surface,  including  in  general  terms  Asia  south 
of  the  Himalayas  (south  of  the  isotherm  separat- 
ing the  Eurygaean  realm)  and  eastward  through 
Farther  India  and  the  Indomalayan  archipel- 
ago to  Wallace’s  line. 

indogene  (in'do-jen),  n.  [For  * indigene,  < indigo 
+ -ene;  or  for  *indigogene,  < indigo  + -gene, 
-gen.]  A name  given  by  Baeyer  to  the  group 
/CO\ 

CgH. ' )C  =,  which  is  characteristic  of 

\nh/ 

indigo  and  some  related  compounds. 
Indo-Grermanic  (in'dq-jer-man'ik),  a.  Indian 
and  Germanic  ; Indo-European ; Aryan, 
indoia  (m'do-in),  n.  [ <ind(ig)o  + -in2.]  A 
blue  floccnlent  precipitate  (C32H20N4O5)  ob- 
tained when  o-nitrophenyl  propiolic  acid  in 
sulphuric-acid  solution  is  treated  with  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  differs  from  indigo  in  not  easily 
yielding  a sulphonic  acid  on  heating, 
indol  (in'dol),  n.  [<  ind(igo)  4-  -ol.~\  A crys- 
talline compound,  having  feeble  basic  proper- 
ties, formed  by  the  reduction  of  derivatives 
of  indigo  by  zinc-dust.  It  is  also  produced  in  the 
putrefaction  of  albuminoids,  but  is  antiseptic  in  its  effect. 
It  is  largely  used  in  an  aqueous  solution  as  a test  for  lig- 
# nifled  cell-walls,  staining  them  a bright  red. 

indolence  (in 'do-lens),  n.  [=  F.  indolence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  indolencia  = It.  indolenza,  indolenzia , 
idleness,  < L.  indolentia , freedom  from  pain,  < 
*indolen(t-)s,  free  from  pain:  see  indolent. 
The  state  of  being  indolent,  (a)  Freedom  from 
pain,  grief,  care,  or  trouble.  [Obsolete  except  in  medical 
use.  See  indolent,  1.] 

I have  ease,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called  indolence. 

Bp.  Hough. 

Indolence  is  methinks  an  intermediate  state  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any  part 
of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of  the  nurse’s  arms. 

Spectator , No.  100. 

For  mere  indolence  resulting  from  insensibility,  or  join’d 
with  it,  if  it  be  happiness,  is  a happiness  infinitely  dimin- 
ish’d: that  is,  it  is  no  more  a happiness  than  an  unhappi- 
ness, upon  the  confine  of  both,  but  neither. 

Wollaston , Religion  of  Nature,  § 17. 
(b)  Love  of  ease ; indisposition  to  labor ; avoidance  of  ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body ; idleness ; laziness. 

Their  houses  [in  Nicomedia]  are  mostly  up  the  side  of 
the  hills,  and  the  Christians  live  towards  the  top,  as  it 
does  not  suit  so  well  with  the  Turkish  indolence  to  take 
the  pains  to  ascend  so  high. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  96. 

They  passed  their  lives  in  voluptuous  indolence. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  322. 
= Syn.  Sloth,  slothfulness,  inertness,  sluggishness.  See 
idle. 

indolency  (in'do-len-si),  n.  Same  as  indolence. 

As  there  must  be  indoleytey  where  there  is  happiness,  so 
there  must  not  be  indigency.  Bp.  Burnet, 

Let  Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  attribute  to  his  gods, 
and  place  in  it  the  happiness  o£  the  blest.  Dryden. 

Even  these  men  themselves  have  had  recourse  to  indo- 
lency  [dn-ovta],  and  the  good  state  and  disposition  of  the 
body.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of  any 
good,  which  works  differently  in  men’s  minds ; sometimes 
producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indo- 
lency.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  11. 

indolent  (in'do-lent),  a.  [=  F.  indolent  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  indolente,  < L.  *indolen(t-)s,  free  from 
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pain,  < in-  priv.  + dolen(  t-)s,  ppr.  of  dolere,  be 
in  pain,  grieve:  see  dolent.]  1.  In  med.,  cans- 
ing little  or  no  pain : as,  an  indolent  tumor. — 
2.  Avoiding,  or  characterized  by  the  avoidance 
of,  exertion;  indulging  or  given  to  indulgence 
in  ease;  indisposed  to  labor;  lazy;  listless ; slug- 
gish : as,  an  indolent  person  or  life. 

Ill  fits  a chief  who  mighty  nations  guides  . . . 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  30. 

_ Some  are  too  indolent  to  read  anything  till  its  reputa- 
tion is  established.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  2. 

They  [Indians]  become  drunken,  indolent,  feeble,  thiev- 
ish, and  pusillanimous.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  844. 

= Syn.  Lazy,  Slothful,  etc.  (see  idle);  Supine,  Careless , 
. etc.  (see  listless). 

indolently  (in'do-lent-li),  adv.  In  an  indolent 
manner;  without  activity  or  exertion;  lazily. 
Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit.  Addison. 

indoles  (in'do-lez),  n.  [L.,  an  inborn  or  na- 
tive quality,  '<  indu,  within  (<  in,  in),  + *olere, 
grow : see  adolescent.]  Natural  disposition  or 
temperament;  natural  tendencies  or  procliv- 
ities, whether  of  mind  or  body.  [Bare.] 
indomablet  (in-dom'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  indomable 
= Sp.  indomable  = Pg.  indomavel  = It.  indoma- 
bile,  < L.  indomabilis,  untamable,  < in-  priv.  + 
domabilis,  tamable:  see  domable.]  Indomita- 
ble. Coles,  1717. 

indomitable  (in-dom'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

domptable,  < ML.  *indomitabilis,  untamable,  < L. 
in-  priv.  + ML.  *domitabilis,  tamable,  < domi- 
tare,  tame:  see  domable.]  That  cannot  be 
tamed,  subdued,  or  repressed ; untamable : ap- 
plied chiefly  to  human  beings  and  their  attri- 
butes : as,  indomitable  energy,  obstinacy,  cou- 
rage, etc. 

He  TWarren  Hastings]  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm 
but  indomitable  force  of  will  which  was  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Of  his  perilous  adventures, 

His  indomitable  courage. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  iv. 

indomptablet  (in-domp'ta-bl),  a.  [<  F.  indomp- 
table,  < ML.  indomitabilis,  untamable:  see  in- 
domitable.] Indomitable.  Tooke. 
indomptiblet  (in-domp'ti-bl),  a.  An  erroneous 
★form  of  indomptable.  Irving. 

Indonesian  (in-do-ne'si-an),  a.  [<  L.  Indi,  < 
Gr.  ’Ivdog,  Indian,  + vijaog,  island.]  Of  or  from 
the  East  Indian  islands.  [Bare.] 

The  presence  of  this  [pre-Malay  Caucasio]  Indonesian 
element,  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  Hamy,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  an  ascertained  fact.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  324. 

indoor  (in'dor),  a.  [<  in  doors,  prep,  phrase.]  1. 
Situated,  carried  on,  performed,  employed,  etc., 
within  doors,  and  not  in  the  open  air:  as,  an 
indoor  service. 

Indoor  amusements  only  became  more  lively  and  varied 
in  consequence  of  the  stop  put  to  outdoor  gayety. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 
2.  Downward  (into  the  cylinder):  as,  the  in- 
door stroke  of  the  piston  of  a Cornish  engine. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] — indoor  relief,  stroke,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

indoors  (in'dorz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  in1  + 
doors;  cf . adoors  and  outdoors  ] Within  doors ; 
into  or  inside  a house  or  building. 

A pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  is  well. 

To  have  a dame  indoors , that  trims  us  up, 

^ And  keeps  us  tight.  Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

Indo-Pacifie  (in'do-pa-sif'ik),  a.  Belating  to 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans Indo-Pacific  re- 

gion, the  tropical  portion  of  the  confluent  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans  regarded  as  a continuous  ocean  or  area. 

indophenol  (in-do-fe'nol),  n.  [<  ind(ig)o  + 
phenol.]  A coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  oxid.ation  of  a phe- 
nol and  a paradiamine.  It  comes  into  commerce  as 
a blue  powder  resembling  indigo.  It  produces  on  cotton 
and  wool  indigo-blue  shades,  fast  to  light  and  bleaching- 
powder,  but  destroyed  by  even  weak  acids.— Indophenol 
blue.  Same  as  naphthol  blue  (which  see,  under  naphthol ). 

indorsable,  endorsable  (in-,  en-dor'sa-bl),  a. 
[<  indorse,  endorse,  + -able.]  Capable  of  being 
indorsed. 

indorsation,  endorsation  (in-,  en-dSr-sa'- 

-shon),  n,  [<  indorse,  endorse,  + -ation.]  The 
act  of  indorsing. 

Endorsation  means  the  act  of  endorsing,  endorsement 
the  result  of  that  act.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  96. 

indorse,  endorse  (in-,  on-dors'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  indorsed,  endorsed,  ppr.  indorsing,  endorsing. 
[=  F.  endosser,  OF.  endosser,  endoser  = Pr.  en- 
dossar  = Sp.  endosar  = Pg.  endossar  = It.  in- 
dossare,  < ML.  indorsare  (also  indossare,  after 
Bom.),  put  on  the  back,  indorse,  < L.  in,  on,  + 
dorsum,  the  hack:  see  dorse L]  It.  To  place 
something  on  the  back  of ; burden ; load. 
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Nor  wanted  . . . elephants  indorsed  with  towers  indorser,  endorser  (in-,  en-dor'ser),  n.  The 
Of  archers.  Milton , P.  ft.,  iii.  329.  person  who  indorses  or  writes  his  name  on  the 

2.  To  write  one’s  name,  or  some  brief  remark,  back  of  a note  or  bill  of  exchange, 
statement,  or  memorandum,  on  the  back  of  (a  indorsor,  endorsor  (in-,  en-dor'sor),  n . Same 
paper  or  document),  as  in  assigning,  or  guar-  as  indorser . 

anteeing  the  payment  of,  a note  or  bill  of  ex-  indotint  (in'do-tint),  n.  and  a . [<  Ind(ia  ink ) 

change,  or  in  briefing  or  docketing  legal  papers,  4-  tint.']  I.  n . In  photog .,  a print  produced  in 
invoices,  etc.:  as,  the  bill  was  indorsed  to  the  printing-ink  by  a special  process  from  a gela- 


bank;  he  was  looking  for  a friend  to  indorse 
his  note;  a letter  indorsed  11 London,  1868”: 
loosely  used  of  writing  added  upon  any  part  of 
a document. 

The  direction  is  individual^  as  Beza  himself  takes  it ; 
as  if  a letter  be  indorsed  from  the  lords  of  the  counsell  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  or  Salisbury. 

Bp.  Hall , Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

What  he  [Hastings]  has  endorsed  on  the  bonds,  or  when 
he  made  the  endorsement,  or  whether  in  fact  he  has  made 
it  at  all,  are  matters  known  only  to  himself. 

Burke , Affairs  of  India, 

3.  To  sanction;  ratify;  approve:  as,  to  in- 
dorse a statement  or  the  opinions  of  another. 

This  perchance  may  be  your  policy,  to  endorse  me  your 
brother,  thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to  you. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  1. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  endorse  the  Berkeleian  denial  of  the 
objective  reality.  J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  82. 

4.  In  her.,  to  place  back  to  back. 

Terrible  creatures  to  the  rabble  rout,  but  which  couch 
or  rise,  turn  the  head  regardant  or  extend  the  paw,  dis- 
play or  indorse  their  wings,  at  Merlin’s  beck. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  178. 
Indorsed  writ,  in  Eng.  law  practice,  a process  for  com- 
mencing an  action,  bearing  an  indorsement  showing  the 
demand  sued  for : used  in  Borne  cases  to  dispense  with  the 
formality  and  delay  of  pleading. 

indorse,  endorse  (in-,  en-d6rs'),  n.  [<  indorse, 
endorse,  v.]  In  -her.,  a bearing  like  the  pale, but 
of  much  less  width.  It  is  commonly  charged  one  on 
each  side  of  the  pale.  It  is  often  considered  a subordi- 
nary. 

indorsed,  endorsed  (in-,  en-dorst'),  a.  In  her.: 
(a)  Placed  back  to  back:  same  as  adorsed.  (b) 
Having  an  indorse  on  each  side:  said  of  the 


tin  surface  bearing  an  image  in  relief,  or  the 
process  by  which  such  prints  are  produced:  as, 
an  indotint,  or  a picture  in  indotint. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  noting  such  pic- 
tures, or  the  process  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

indowt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  endow. 

Indra  (in'dra),  n.  [Skt.,  of  unknown  deriva- 
tion.] In  Hindu  myth.,  in  the  oldest  or  Vedic 
religion,  the  god  of  the  thunder-storm,  whose 
office  it  is  to  transfix  the  demon  that  hides  and 
keeps  back  the  rain,  and  to  pour  this  out  upon 
the  earth.  He  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  lauded 
god  in  the  Vedic  pantheon.  In  the  later  religion  he  is  the 

chief  of  the  gods  of  second  rank.  He  is  represented  in  indubiously  (in-du'bi-us-li),  adv. 
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is  extremely  short ; the  hind  limbs  are  disproportionately 
long ; and  both  hands  and  feet  are,  on  account  of  their 
large  size  and  the  separation  of  the  thumbs  and  great  toes, 
well  fitted  for  grasping.  The  muzzle  is  short  and  nearly 
naked ; the  pelage  is  soft  and  woolly,  and  very  variable  in 
coloration.  The  animal  is  of  about  the  size  of  a cat,  lives 
in  trees,  and  has  a wailing  cry. 

Indris  (in'dris),  n.  [XL.,  < indri,  q.  v.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Indrisince , having  30  teeth,  a 
rudimentary  tail,  long  hind  limbs,  prehensile 
paws,  a short  snout,  and  a woolly  coat.  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire.  See  indri.  Also  called  IAchanotus. 
Indrisinee  (in-dri-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Indris 
' + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Lemuridte,  compris- 

ing the  genera  Indris  or  Lichanotus,  Avaliis  or 
Hicrorhynehus,  and  Propitliecus.  The  indri  and 
avahi  are  leading  representatives, 
indubious  (in-du'bi-us),  a.  [<  L.  indubius,  not 
doubtful,  < in-  priv.  + dubius,  doubtful:  see  du- 
bious.'] 1.  Xot  dubious  or  doubtful;  certain. 
— 2.  Xot  doubting;  unsuspecting. 

Hence  appears  the  vulgar  vanity  of  reposing  an  indu- 
bious confidence  in  those  antipestilential  spirits.  Harvey. 

Without 


various  ways  in  painting  and  sculpture.  doubt  • undoubtedly 

indraft,  indraught  (in'draft),  n.  [<  + Cleal.,’y  and  induUoujy  the  election  of  bishops  and 

draft1,  draught1. J 1.  A drawing  in;  a draft  or  presbyters  was  ill  the  apostles’  own  persons, 
drawing  of  something  into  a place  or  situation ; Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  219. 

an  inward  flow  or  current,  as  of  air,  caused  by  indubitable  (in-du'bi-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  indubi- 
some  attracting  or  impelling  force  or  an  under-  tMe  _ gp_  indubitable  Pg.  indubitavel  — It. 
current  of  sea-water.  ““  ' - ’ 


Those  foure  Indraughts  were  drawne  into  an  inward 
gulfe  or  whirlepoole.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 122. 

Having  been  long  tossed  in  the  ocean  of  this  world,  he 
will  by  that  time  feel  the  indraught  of  another. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  22. 
A new  indraft  of  rough  barbaric  blood  was  poured  into 
the  population.  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  35. 

2f.  An  opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land;  an 
inlet ; a passage  inward. 

Ebbs  and  floods  there  could  be  none  when  there  were 
no  indraughts,  bays,  or  gulphs  to  receive  a flood.  Raleigh. 
Navigable  rivers  are  indraughts  to  obtain  wealth, 


He  trauailed  alone,  and  purposely  described  all  the 
Norther ne  Islands,  with  the  indrawing  seas. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  122. 
The  moon  is  continually  moving  faster  and  faster,  as  if 
upon  an  indrawing  spiral  which  ultimately  would  precip- 
itate her  upon  the  earth.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  51. 

[<  in1  + drawn.]  Drawn 


pale. 

indorsee,  endorsee  (in-,  en-dor-se'),  n.  [<  in-  indraw  (in-dra/),  v 
dorse,  endorse,  + -ee  1.]  The  person  or  party  to  in  or  inward, 
whom  any  right  is  assigned  or  transferred  by 
indorsement,  as  by  indorsing  a bill  of  exchange 
or  other  negotiable  instrument. 

indorsement,  endorsement  (in-,  en-dors'- 
ment),  n.  [=  F.  endossement  = Pg.  endossa- 
mento,  < ML.  *indorsamentum  (also,  after  Rom.,  _ . 

indossamentum ),  < indorsare,  indorse : see  in-  indrawn  (in'dran),  a. 
dorse.]  1 . Superscription ; a noting  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  paper  on  its  back;  a docketing; 
briefing. 

As  this  collection  will  grow  daily,  I have  digested  it  into 
several  bundles,  and  made  proper  endorsements  on  each 
particular  letter.  Tatler,  No.  164. 

2.  In  law,  an  incidental  or  subsidiary  writing 
upon  the  back  of  a paper,  writing,  or  other  docu- 
ment, to  the  contents  of  which  it  relates  or  per- 
tains. A memorandum  indorsed  is  more  permanently 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  principal  document  indreadt  fin-dred'  ] V.  i. 

than  marif*  imnn  nnnt.hfir  nnnfir  and  ftiinftYfid  C«U.T  \ Jf 


Bacon. 

[<  in1  + draw.]  To  draw 


indubitabile , < L.  indubitabilis , that  cannot  be 
doubted,  < in-  priv.  + dubitabilis,  that  can  be 
doubted:  see  dubitable.]  Not  dubitable;  too 
plain  to  admit  of  doubt : as,  indubitable  proof. 

There  may  be  an  indubitable  certainty  where  there  is 
not  an  infallible  certainty. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  3. 

When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so  many 
particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  indubitable,  these 
are  jewels  of  knowledge.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
= Syn.  See  list  under  indisputable. 
indubitableness  (in-du'bi-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indubitable, 
indubitably  (in-du'bi-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
dubitable manner ; unquestionably ; without  or 
beyond  doubt ; evidently. 

These  are  oracles  indubitably  clear  and  infallibly  cer- 
tain. Barrow. 

Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  he  would  indu- 
bitably have  headed  one  of  those  expeditions  himself. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  21. 

An  inference  of  this  kind  could  not  so  indubitably  be 
drawn.  Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  ii. 


in;  introverted;  manifesting  or  indicative  of  indubitate1t  (in-du'bi-tat),  v.  t.  [f  lj.indubita- 
mental  abstraction  or  introspection : as,  an  in-  tus , pp.  of  inclubitare , doubt  of,  < in,  in,  + du- 
drawn  look  [Rare.]  bitare,  doubt:  see  dubitate.]  To  cause  to  be 

"Lancaster-the  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,”  re-  .doubted;  bring  into  doubt.  Sir  T.  Browne 
marked  Mr.  Grant,  but  in  an  indrawn  tone,  characteristic  indubltate^t  (m-au  bi-tat),  a.  [\  1j.  inciuoita- 
of  a man  accustomed  to  communing  with  himself.  tus,  not  doubted,  < in-  priv.  + dubitatus,  pp.  of 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  17.  dubitare,  doubt:  see  doubt1,  n.]  Undoubted; 


A pace  or  two  behind  him  stood  Mr.  Peck,  regarding 
the  effect  of  this  apparition  upon  the  company  with  the 
same  dreamy,  indrawn  presence  he  had  in  the  pulpit. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xviii. 

[<  m-2  + dread.  Cf. 


adredd .]  To  fear  or  be  afraid. 

So  Isaak’s  sonnes  indreading  for  to  feel 
This  tyrant,  who  pursued  him  at  the  heel, 
Dissundring  fled. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith, 


Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 

They  lie  indrench' d.  Shak T.  and  C.,  i.  1. 

indri  (in'dri),  n.  [<  Malagasy  indri,  io ! see ! er- 
roneously taken  as  the  name.]  The  babakoto, 
Indris  or  IAchanotus  brevicaudatus,  a lemurine 
quadruped  of  Madagascar,  of  the  subfam- 
ily Indrisinse  and  the  family  Lemuridse.  The  tail 


than  one  made  upon  another  paper  and  annexed. 

More  specifically — 3.  In  commercial  law:  (a) 

The  signature  of  the  payee  of  a note,  bill,  or 
check,  or  that  of  a third  person,  written  on  the 

back  of  the  note  or  bill  in  evidence  of  his  trans-  “ T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith,  i.  67. 

fer  of  it,  or  of  his  assuring  its  payment,  or  both.  indrencht  (in-drench'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + drench L] 
An  indorsement  may  be : (1)  m full,  mentioning  the  name  m V i -*.1 

of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  indorsement  is  made ; (2)  overwhelm  with  water  , drown , drench. 
in  blank,  consisting  simply  of  the  name  of  the  indorser 
written  on  the  back  of  the  instrument  without  qualifying 
words ; (3)  absolute , binding  the  indorser  to  pay  on  no  oth- 
er condition  than  the  failure  of  the  prior  parties  to  do  so, 
and  of  due  notice  to  him  of  their  failure  (an  indorsement 
in  blank  by  a party  or  holder  is  in  legal  effect  absolute) ; 

(4)  conditional,  containing  some  other  condition  to  the  in- 
dorser’s liability ; (5)  restrictive,  so  worded  as  to  restrict 
the  further  negotiability  of  the  instrument ; (6)  qualified, 
without  recourse ; (7)  joint,  made  when  a note  is  payable 
to  several  persons  who  are  not  partners.  Successive  in- 
dorsements are  made  by  several  persons  rendering  them- 
selves liable  in  the  order  in  which  they  indorse.  (5)  The 
transfer  or  assurance  so  manifested. — 4.  Rat- 
ification; sanction;  approval. 

It  has  so  narrow  a basis,  therefore,  that  it  can  never  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  the  public. 

American  Publishers'  Circular. 

He  [Classen]  gives  Botticher’s  work  a hearty  indorse- 
ment. Amer.  Jour.  Pliilol.,  VI.  506. 

Accommodation  indorsement.  See  accommodation 
bill,  under  accommodation. — Blank  indorsement.  See 
def.  3 (a)  (2).— Indorsement  without  recourse,  an  in- 
dorsement by  which  a payee  or  holder,  by  writing  “with- 
out recourse,”  or  similar  words,  with  his  name,  merely 
transfers  the  paper  without  assuming  any  liability  upon 
it.— Irregular  indorsement,  an  indorsement  made  by  a 
stranger  before  indorsement  by  the  payee,  and  usually  in- 
tended to  be  a mere  assurance  of  payment  to  the  payee 
without  the  indorser  becoming  an  apparent  party  to  any 
transfer  of  the  paper.— Special  indorsement,  an  in- 
dorsement with  qualifying  words,  such  as,  “pay  to  A.  B. 

or  order,”  or  “for  collection.”  Indri,  or  Babakoto  ( Indris  brevicaudatus). 


evident;  certain. 

Thou  hast  an  heir  indubitate, 

Whose  eyes  already  sparkle  majesty. 

Chapman,  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  3. 

induce  (in-dus'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  induced, 
ppr.  inducing.  [<  ME.  enducen  (=  OF.  induire 
(>  E.  endued),  F.  enduire  = Pr.  enduire,  endurre 
= Sp.  inducir  = It.  indurre,  inducere),  < L.  in- 
ducere,  lead  in,  bring  in  or  to,  introduce,  < in, 
in,  + ducere,  lead:  see  duct.  Cf.  abduce,  ad- 
duce, conduce,  produce,  etc.  Cf.  also  induct.] 
If.  To  lead  in;  bring  in;  introduce. 

In  til  a potte  of  erthe  cnduce  a floure, 

Uppon  his  bough  downe  bounden  ther  to  dwelle. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  152. 
In  place  of  these  foure  Trocheus  ye  might  induce  other 
feete  of  three  times,  as  to  make  the  three  sillables. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  105. 
These  induced  the  masquers,  which  were  twelve  nymphs. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 

2f.  To  draw  on ; place  upon. 

There  are  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase. 

Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur’d  land 
Induce  laborious.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  L 

And  o’er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuff’d, 
Induc'd  a splendid  cover.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  32. 

3.  To  lead  by  persuasion  or  influence;  pre- 
vail upon ; incite. 

I do  believe, 

Induc’d  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so  rash  an  ac- 
tion? Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  L 

4.  To  lead  to ; bring  about  by  persuasion  or  in- 
fluence ; bring  on  or  produce  in  any  way ; cause : 
as,  his  mediation  induced  a compromise ; opium 
induces  sleep. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained,  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have  induced,  an  d we  strive 
apace  to  exceed  our  pattern.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 


induce 

Apoplexy,  induced  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  night, 
Sir  Giles’s  confidential  leech  pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  dissolution. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  18. 
Solitude  induced  reflection,  a reliance  of  the  mind  on 
its  own  resources,  and  individuality  of  character. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  205. 
5.  In  physics,  to  cause  or  produce  by  proximi- 
ty without  contact  or  apparent  transmission, 
as  a particular  electric  or  magnetic  condition  in 
a body,  by  the  approach  of  an  electrically 
charged  body  or  a magnet  respectively. — 6. 
To  infer  by  induction. 

From  a sufficient  number  of  results  a proposition  or  law 
is  induced,  the  authority  of  which  increases  with  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  those  results.  Science,  XII.  304. 

= Syn.  3 and  4.  Impel,  Induce,  etc.  See  actuate,  and 
list  under  incite. 

induced  (in-dust'),  p.  a.  Caused  by  induction. 
—Induced  current,  in  elect.,  a current  excited  by  the 
variation  of  an  adjacent  current  or  of  the  surrounding 
magnetic  field.  See  induction,  6.— Induced  magnetism, 
magnetism  produced  in  soft  iron  when  a magnet  is  held 
near,  or  a wire  through  which  a current  is  passing  is  ooiled 
round  it  or  brought  near.  See  induction,  6. 

inducement  (in-dus'ment),  n.  [<  induce  + 
-ment.~\  1.  That  which  induces;  anything  that 
leads  the  mind  to  will  or  to  aetf  that  which  in- 
fluences one’s  conduct;  motive;  incentive. 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 

Send  her  a letter  of  thy  noble  deeds. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
All  Mankind  abhorr  suffering  so  much  that  one  of  the 
great  Inducements  to  the  study  of  Morality  of  old  was  to 
find  out  some  Antidotes  against  the  common  Accidents  of 
Uife.  Stillingfieet , Sermons,  III.  v. 

2f.  A preamble,  preface,  or  introductory  ex- 
planation; an  induction.  See  induction,  n .,  4. 

Howsoeuer  (in  these  wretched  daies)  the  dedication  of 
Bookes  is  growne  into  a wretched  respect ; because  the  In- 
ducements looke  a wrie,  sometimes  from  vertue,  pointing 
at  ostentation  (which  is  grosse),  or  at  flatterie  (which  is 
more  base),  or  else  atgaine,  which  is  the  most  sordid  of  all 
other.  Sir  T.  More,  Dedication,  Int.  to  Utopia,  p.  clxxi. 

3.  In  law,  a statement  which  leads  to  the  main 
statement ; facts  and  circumstances  stated  by 
way  of  preliminary  to  show  out  of  what  the  act 
or  transaction  directly  in  question  arose.  =Syn. 
. 1.  Incentive,  etc.  (see  motive),  incitement.  See  actuate.  ’ 
inducer  (in-du'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
# induces,  persuades,  or  influences, 
inducise  (in-du'shi-e),  n . pi.  [L.,  more  correct- 
ly indutice,  a cessation  of  hostilities,  a cessa- 
tion, pause,  delay.]  In  Scots  law,  the  days 
which  intervene  between  the  citation  of  a de- 
fender and  the  day  of  his  appearance  in  the  ac- 
_ tion  or  process:  more  fully  called  inductee  legates . 
inducible  (in-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  induce  + -ible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  induced;  that  may  be 
caused,  brought  about,  or  made  to  take  place. 
— 2.  Capable  of  being  inferred  by  induction; 
that  may  be  concluded  or  inferred. 

That  the  extreme  and  remote  parts  of  the  earth  were  in 
this  time  inhabited  is  also  inducible  from  the  like  testi- 
monies. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  6. 

induct  (in-dukt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inducing,  pp.  of 
inducer e,  lead  in:  see  induce .]  1.  To  intro- 

duce; initiate. 

We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Eowson  profited,  in 
his  turn,  by  his  young  master's  liberality  and  gratitude 
for  the  pleasures  to  which  the  footman  inducted  him. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lvi. 

2.  To  introduce,  especially  into  an  office  or  em- 
ployment ; put  formally  in  possession ; inaugu- 
rate or  install. 

The  prior,  when  inducted  into  that  dignity,  took  an  oath 
not  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands. 

^ Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

inductance  (in-duk'tans),  re.  [< induct  + -ance.] 
The  coefficient  of  induction  of  an  electric  cir- 
cuit, or  the  number  of  interlinkages  of  the 
circuit  with  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  pro- 
duced by  unit  current  in  the  same  or  in  another 
circuit.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  self-inductance, 
in  the  latter  mutual  inductance.  The  practical  unit  of 
inductance  is  the  henry.  See  induction,  6. 

inductativet  (in-duk'ta-tiv),  a.  [ME.  inducta- 
tife;  appar.  < induct  + - ative , but  prob.  intend- 
ed for  inductive.']  Serving  to  induct. 

Or  natural  goodnes  of  euery  substance,  is  nothing  els 
than  his  substaunciall  being,  which  is  ycleaped  goodnes, 
so  as  it  is  inductatife,  by  meanes  into  the  first  goodnes. 

Chaucer,  Testament  of  Love,  ii. 

inducteous  (in-duk'te-us),  a.  [Irreg.  < induct 
+ -eous.]  In  elect.,  rendered  electropolar  by 
induction,  or  brought  into  the  opposite  electric 
state  bv  the  influence  of  inductive  bodies, 
inductile  (in-duk'til),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ductile.] 
Not  ductile;  not  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
threads,  as  a metal. 

inductility  (in-duk-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  inductile  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  inductile. 
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induction  (in-duk'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  induccion, 
< OF.  (also  F.)  induction  = Pr.  inductio  = Sp. 
induccion  = Pg.  induegao  = It.  induzione,  < L. 
inductio(n-),  a leading  in,  bringing  in  or  upon, 
an  inference  (tr.  Gr.  ett ayuyrj),  < inducer e,  lead 
in:  see  induce,  induct.]  1.  The  act  of  inducting 
or  bringing  in. — 2.  Specifically,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a person  into  an  office  with  the  custom- 
ary forms  and  ceremonies ; installation ; espe- 
cially, the  introduction  of  a clergyman  into  a 
benefice,  or  the  official  act  of  putting  a clergy- 
man in  actual  possession  of  the  church  and  its 
temporalities, to  which  he  has  been  presented: 
usually  performed  by  virtue  of  a mandate  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  bishop. — 3f.  Beginning;  com- 
mencement; introduction. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 

And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
Plots  have  I laid,  inductions  dangerous, 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

Some  straight  way  said  (their  tungs  with  enuy  fret) 

Those  wanton  layes  inductions  were  to  vice. 

G.  Whetstone,  Remembrance  of  Gascoigne.  {Arber.) 

4.  In  a literary  work,  an  introduction  or  pre- 
face ; a preamble ; a prologue ; a preliminary 
sketch  or  scene;  a prelude,  independent  of 
the  main  performance,  hut  exhibiting  more 
or  less  directly  its  purpose  or  character:  as, 
the  induction  to  Shakspere’s  1 1 Taming  of  the 
Shrew.” 

Gentlemen,  Inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a prologue 
in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a black  velvet  cloak  and  a bay  gar- 
land. Beau.  a?id  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  Prol. 

The  opening  or  induction  to  these  tales  contains  perhaps 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  Berceo’s  works. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  28. 

5.  In  logic,  the  process  of  drawing  a general 
conclusion  from  particular  cases ; the  inference 
from  the  character  of  a sample  to  that  of  the 
whole  lot  sampled.  Aristotle’s  example  is : Man,  the 
horse,  and  the  mule  are  animals  lacking  a gall-bladder ; 
now,  man,  the  horse,  and  the  mule  are  long-lived  animals ; 
hence,  all  animals  that  lack  the  gall-bladder  are  long-lived. 
Logicians  usually  make  it  essential  to  induction  that  it 
should  be  an  inference  from  the  possession  of  a character 
by  all  the  individuals  of  the  sample  to  its  possession  by  the 
whole  class ; but  the  meaning  is  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  case  in  which,  from  the  fact  that  a character  is 
found  in  a certain  proportion  of  individuals  of  the  sample, 
its  possession  by  a like  proportion  of  individuals  of  the 
whole  lot  sampled  is  inferred.  Thus,  if  one  draws  a handful 
of  coffee  from  a bag,  and,  finding  every  bean  of  the  hand- 
ful to  be  a fine  one,  concludes  that  all  the  beans  in  the  bag 
are  fine,  he  makes  an  induction  ; but  the  character  of  the 
inference  is  essentially  the  same  if,  instead  of  finding  that 
all  the  beans  are  fine,  he  finds  that  two  thirds  of  them  are 
fine  and  one  third  inferior,  and  thence  concludes  that  about 
two  thirds  of  all  the  beans  in  the  bag  are  fine.  On  the  other 
hand,  induction,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  such  methods  of  scientific  reasoning 
as,  first,  reasoning  by  signs,  as,  for  example,  the  inference 
that  because  a certain  lot  of  coffee  has  certain  characters 
known  to  belong  to  coffee  grown  in  Arabia,  therefore  this 
lot  grew  in  Arabia;  and,  second,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
where,  from  the  possession  of  certain  characters  by  a cer- 
tain small  number  of  objects,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same 
characters  belong  to  another  object,  which  considerably 
resembles  the  objects  named,  as  the  inference  that  Mars 
is  inhabited  because  the  earth  is  inhabited.  But  the  term 
induction  has  a second  and  wider  sense,  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  term  inductive  philosophy  by  Bacon.  In  this 
second  sense,  namely,  every  kind  of  reasoning  which  is 
neither  necessary  nor  a probable  deduction,  and  which, 
though  it  may  fail  in  a given  case,  is  sure  to  correct  itself 
in  the  long  run,  is  called  an  induction.  Such  inference 
is  more  properly  called  ampliative  inference.  Its  char- 
acter is  that,  though  the  special  conclusion  drawn  might 
not  be  verified  in  the  long  run,  yet  similar  conclusions 
would  be,  and  in  the  long  run  the  premises  would  be  so 
corrected  as  to  change  the  conclusion  and  make  it  cor- 
rect. Thus,  if,  from  the  fact  that  female  births  are  gen- 
erally in  excess  among  negroes,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will 
be  so  in  the  United  States  during  any  single  year,  a prob- 
able deduction  is  drawn,  which,  even  if  it  happens  to  fail  in 
the  special  case,  will  generally  be  found  true.  But  if,  from 
the  fact  that  female  births  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  among 
negroes  in  any  one  census  of  the  United  States,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  they  are  generally  so,  an  induction  is  made,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  false,  then  on  continuing  that  sort  of 
investigation,  new  premises  will  he  obtained  from  other 
censuses,  and  thus  a correct  general  conclusion  will  in  the 
long  run  be  reached.  Induction,  as  above  defined,  is  called 
jjhilosophical  or  real  induction,  in  contradistinction  to  for- 
mal or  logical  induction,  which  rests  on  a complete  enumer- 
ation of  cases  and  is  thus  induction  only  in  form.  A real 
induction  is  never  made  with  absolute  confidence,  hut  the 
belief  in  the  conclusion  is  always  qualified  and  shaded 
down.  Socratic  induction  is  the  formation  of  a definition 
from  the  consideration  of  single  instances.  Mathematical 
induction,  so  called,  is  a peculiar  kind  of  demonstration 
used  by  Fermat,  and  better  termed  Fermatian  inference. 
This  demonstration,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  theory 
of  numbers,  consists  in  showing  that  a certain  property, 
if  possessed  by  any  number  whatever,  is  necessarily 
possessed  by  the  number  next  greater  than  that  num- 
ber, and  then  in  showing  that  the  property  in  question 
is  in  fact  possessed  by  some  number,  N;  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  property  is  possessed  by  every  number 
greater  than  N. 
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Socrates  used  a kind  of  induccion  by  askyng  many  ques- 
tions, the  whiche  when  thei  were  graunted  he  broughte 
therupon  his  conflrmacion  concerning  the  present  con- 
troversy; which  kinde  of  argumente  hath  his  name  of 
Socrates  himself,  called  by  the  learned  Socrates  induction. 

Sir  T.  Wilson , Rule  of  Reason. 

Our  memory,  register  of  sense, 

And  mould  of  arts,  as  mother  of  induction. 

Lord  Brooke,  Human  Learning  (1633),  st.  14. 

Inductions  will  be  more  sure,  the  larger  the  experience 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  5. 

6.  In  physics,  the  process  by  wliicb  a body  hav- 
ing electrical  or  magnetic  properties  calls  forth 
similar  properties  in  a neighboring  body  with- 
out direct  contact;  electrical  influence.  Statical 
or  electrostatic  induction  is  the  production  of  an  electrical 
charge  upon  a body  by  the  influence  of  another  body  which 
is  charged  with  statical  electricity.  For  example,  if  a 
brass  sphere  A having  an  electrostatic  charge  is  brought 
near  to  a neutral  conductor  B,  it  calls  forth  or  induces  in 
it  a state  of  electrification  opposite  to  that  of  A on  the 
nearer  end  a,  and  of  the  same  kind  on  b.  The  presence 
of  the  charges  on  the  surface  of  B may  be  shown  by  the 
divergence  of  the  pith  halls.  The  charge  at  a is  bound 
by  the  charge  on  A,  while  that  at  b is  free.  If  a ground 
connection  is  made,  as  by  touching  B with  the  finger, 
that  at  b will  pass  off,  leaving  only  the  opposite  kind 
of  charge  on  B,  which,  if  the  sphere  A is  removed,  will 
then  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  surface  and  be  free, 
B becoming  charged  negatively  by  induction  with 
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negative  electricity  if  the  charge  of  A be  positive. 
It  can  he  shown  by  experiment  that  the  inductive  influ- 
ence is  transmitted  through  the  non-conducting  medium, 
which  may  be  considered  as  in  a state  of  strain  or  ten- 
sion. It  is  found,  further,  that  the  character  of  the  me- 
dium determines  the  amount  of  induced  electricity.  The 
power  of  a non-conducting  substance  to  transmit  this  in- 
fluence, as  compared  with  that  of  dry  air,  is  called  its  spe- 
cific inductive  capacity,  or  dielectric  capacity.  For  exam- 
ple, for  glass  it  is  several  times  that  of  dry  air.  The  prin- 
ciple of  statical  induction  is  involved  in  the  electrophorus, 
in  the  Holtz  and  other  influence  or  induction  machines, 
and  in  the  condenser,  as  in  the  Leyden  jar.  Voltaic  or 
elect? odynamic  induction  is  the  production  of  an  electric 


Electrodynamic  Induction. 


current  or  rather  an  electromotive  force  by  the  influence 
of  an  electric  current,  and  is  called  self-induction  or  extra 
current,  if  it  is  the  induction  of  the  current  upon  its  own 
circuit,  7nutual  induction,  if  it  is  the  induction  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  another  circuit.  When  the  current  is  induced 
by  the  action  of  a magnet,  or  when  a magnetic  condition 
is  induced  by  an  electric  current,  the  phenomenon  is 
spoken  of  as  electromagnetic  induction.  Suppose  we 
have  a coil  or  bobbin  of  insulated  copper  wire  connected 
with  a source  of  electric  current,  called  the  primary  coil, 
A,  and  another  hollow  coil  of  wire,  also  insulated,  called 
the  secondary  coil,  B,  whose  poles  are  connected  with  a 
galvanometer.  It  will  be  found  that  if  A is  first  inserted 
within  B,  and  then  a current  is  sent  through  A,  at  the 
instant  when  the  circuit  is  made  a momentary  current  ( in- 
duced current)  will  be  induced  in  B,  opposite  in  direction 
to  that  of  A ; also  that,  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken, 
there  will  be  a momentary  induced  current  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  in  A — that  is,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  induced  in  making  the  primary  circuit,  B. 
If,  therefore,  the  primary  current  is  rapidly  made,  and 
broken,  the  wire  of  the  secondary  coil  will  be  traversed  by 
a current  whose  direction  is  alternating.  A similar  result 
will  be  produced  if  the  primary  current  is  varied  rapidly 
in  strength,  an  increase  in  strength  producing  an  inverse, 
and  a decrease  a current  in  the  same  direction.  If  while 
A is  continually  traversed  by  a current  it  is  first  in- 
serted within  B and  then  withdrawn,  an  induced  current 
will  be  caused  in  B,  first  inverse  and  on  the  withdrawal 
in  the  same  direction,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  if  a mag- 
net is  first  introduced  within  B and  then  withdrawn, 
the  result  is  to  induce  in  B a current  respectively  inverse 
and  direct  to  the  amperian  currents  of  the  magnet  consid- 
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ered  as  a solenoid.  (See  Ampere's  theory,  under  theory.) 
Again,  if  a piece  of  soft  iron  is  placed  within  the  coil  B,  and 
a magnet  is  rapidly  approached  and  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
effect  (see  magnetic  induction , below)  is  to  magnetize  the 
soft  iron,  and  with  the  approach  of  the  magnet  this  magnet- 
ism increases  in  strength,  and  (analogous  to  case  3,  above) 
a current  inverse  to  the  amperian  current  is  induced,  and 
conversely  when  the  magn  et  is  taken  away.  The  principles 
of  electromagnetic  induction  are  used  in  the  induction- 
coil  (which  see),  in  all  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines  (see  under  electric),  and  also  in  the  telephone 
(which  see),  and  in  many  other  devices.  Induced  currents 
can  be  made  to  have  a very  high  electromotive  force,  it 
being  in  many  cases  comparable  with  that  produced  by  a 
Holtz  machine ; but  this  depends  upon  the  relative  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  secondary  coil  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  primary  coil.  Magnetic  induction  is  the  produc- 
tion of  magnetic  properties  in  a magnetic  substance,  as  a 


bar  of  soft  iron,  by  a neighboring  magnet  or  by  an  electric 
current.  The  effect  of  the  magnet  is  to  develop  the  mag- 
netic polarity  of  each  molecule  of  the  soft. iron,  and  hence 
to  make  the  whole  bar  a magnet,  with  poles  reversed  as 
compared  with  the  inducing  magnet.  If  several  pieces  of 
soft  iron  are  placed  near  together,  the  inductive  effect  is 
transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
magnetic  induction  in  a magnet,  or  magnetic  medium,  is 
the  force  which  would  exist  within  a narrow  crevice  cut 
out  of  the  magnet  with  its  plane  sides  normal  to  the  direc- 
tion of  force.  See  magnetic. — Flow  of  induction.  See 
flow*.— Induction  by  simple  enumeration.  See  enu- 
meration.— Mutual  induction,  the  reaction  of  two  elec- 
tric circuits  upon  each  other,  due  to  variations  in  the  dis- 
tance between  them  or  in  the  strength  of  the  current  car- 
ried by  them.— Peristaltic  induction,  a term  applied  by 
Thomson  to  the  mutual  electrostatic  induction  between 
the  wires  of  a multiple  cable.— Self-induction,  the  re- 
action of  a circuit  upon  itself,  due  to  variations  in  shape  or 
current  strength.  See  def.  6,  above. 
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of  induction:  generally  applied  to  machines 
generating  static  electricity  by  induction, 
induction-pipe  (in-duk' shon- pip),  n.  In  a 
steam-engine,  the  pipe  through  which  the  live 
steam  passes  to  the  steam-chest, 
induction-port  (in-duk'  shon-port) , n.  The  open- 
ing from  the  steam-chest  of  a steam-engine, 
into  the  cylinder  through  which  live  steam 
flows : also  analogously  used  for  similar  open- 
ings in  air-engines,  gas-engines,  etc. 
induction-valve  (in-duk'skon-valv),  n.  In  an 
engine,  the  valve  controlling  the  induction  of 
*live  steam  to  the  cylinder, 
inductive  (in-duk' tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  and  F.  induc- 
tif  = Pr.  inductiu  = Sp.  Pg.  inductivo  = It.  in- 
duttivo,  < LL.  inductivus,  serving  to  induce  or 
to  infer,  < L.  inducere,  pp.  inductus , induce,  in- 
duct : see  induce,  induct.’]  1 . Leading  or  draw- 
ing; inducing;  tempting:  with  to.  [Bare.] 

A brutish  vice, 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 

Milton , P.  L-,  xi.  519. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause;  productive: 
with  of.  [Rare.] 

They  may  be  probable  and  inductive  of  credibility. 

Sir  M.  Hale , Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  In  logic,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  in- 
duction: as,  inductive  syllogism,  reasoning,  or 
proof. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  inductive  inquiry,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  effects  of  a cause  coming  singly 
into  action,  while  all  other  causes  remain  unaltered. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  20. 

4.  Having  the  character  of  an  induction  or 
prologue ; introductory. 

The  introduction  or  exposition  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  action,  even  if  (as  with  the  Greeks)  it  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a Prologue,  or  (as  in  some  of  our  older  Eng- 
lish plays  and  in  many  modern  dramas)  by  means  of  a sepa- 
rate Induction,  or  even  by  an  inductive  Dumb-show. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xi. 

5.  In  elect.:  (a)  Able  to  produce  electricity  hy 
induction:  as,  inductive  force.  (6)  Operating 
hy  induction:  as,  an  inductive  electrical  ma- 
chine. (c)  Facilitating  induction ; susceptible 
of  being  acted  on  hy  induction:  as,  certain 
substances  have  a great  inductive  capacity.  See 
induction,  6. 


indulge 

inductorium  (in-duk-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  inducto- 
ria, inductoriums  (-a,  -umz).  [NL.  (ai.’L. induc- 
torium, a covering),  < L.  inducere,  pp.  inductus, 
lead  in,  bring  on:  see  induce,  induct.]  Same  as 
induction-coil. 

A large  inductorium , capable  of  giving  a spark  in  air  of 
about  twenty  inches  in  length. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.,  Supp.,  p.  43. 

inductoscope  (in-duk'to-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
induction)  + Gr.  omtmeiv,  view.]  An  instru- 
ment for  detecting  magnetic  or  electric  induc- 
tion. 

induct-pipe  (in-dukt'pip),  n.  A pipe  which  in- 
ducts or  lets,  in  air,  etc. 

inductric  (in-duk'trik),  a.  [Irreg.  < induction) 
+ ( elec)tric .]  In  elect.,  acting  on  other  bodies 
by  induction,  as  an  electrified  body;  relating 
to  induction.  Faraday. 

indue1  (in-du'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  indued,  ppr. 
induing.  [Also  endue  (see  endue!) ■ < ’L.induere, 
put  on  (dress),  get  into,  prob.  < ind-,  on,  + «-, 
ev-,  put  on,  in  exuere,  put  off.]  1.  To  put  on, 
as  a garment.  [Archaic.] 

That  with  a clean  and  purified  heart 
The  fitlier  I may  indue  my  robe. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 
By  this  time  the  baron  had  indued  a pair  of  jackboots 
of  large  dimensions.  Scott. 

2.  To  clothe ; invest.  [Archaic.] 

Indu’d  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies, 

And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies). 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  x. 
See  where  she  stands ! a mortal  shape  indued 
With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity. 

Shelley,  Epipsychidion. 
The  more  I strove  to  indue  myself  in  actual  righteous- 
ness, the  wider  gaped  the  jaws  of  hell  within  me. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  126. 

indue2  (in-du'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  indued,  ppr. 
induing.  [Avar,  of  endued,  q.  v.]  1.  To  fur- 

nish; supply;  endow. 

He  it  indued,  of  his  liberality, 

With  pleasant  possessions  & large  liberty. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester , II.  597,  App. 
Of  those,  some  were  so  from  their  sourse  indewd 
By  great  Dame  Nature.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  6. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 

Shah.,  0.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 


inductional  (in-duk' shon-al),  a.  [<  induction 
+ -al. ] Relating  to  or  characterized  by  induc- 
tion; inductive. 

induction-balance  (in-duk'shon-baFans),  n. 
An  electrical  device  consisting  of  two  primary 
coils  through  which  an  alternating  current  is 
sent,  and  two  secondary  coils  so  connected  that 
the  currents  induced  in  them  just  balance  or 
neutralize  each  other.  This  condition  is  indicated  by 
the  silence  of  a telephone  connected  with  the  secondary 
coils ; but  if  the  current  in  one  of  the  coils  is  varied  in  in- 
tensity, as  by  introducing  within  it  a piece  of  metal,  the 
balance  will  be  disturbed,  and  this  is  announced  by  the 
telephone.  The  instrument  has  been  used  to  measure  the 
change  of  conductivity  of  metals  by  certain  alloys.  A sim- 
plified modification  of  it  was  employed  to  search  for  a 
bullet  in  a human  body,  the  proximity  of  the  metal  being 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  balance, 
induction-bridge  (in-duk' shon-brij),  n.  An  in- 
duction-balance arranged  in  a manner  similar 
to  a Wheatstone’s  bridge  and  used  for  induc- 
tion and  other  electrical  measurements, 
induction-coil  (in-duk' shon-koil),  n.  In  elect., 
an  apparatus  for  producing  currents  by  induc- 
tion, and  for  utilizing  them,  it  consists  essentially 
of  two  coils  wound  on  a hollow  cylinder,  within  which  is 
a core  formed  of  a bar  of  soft  iron  or  a bundle  of  soft 
iron  wires.  One  of  the  coils  (see  induction,  6),  called  the 
primary  coil,  of  comparatively  coarse  wire,  is  connected 
with  the  battery  by  means  of  an  arrangement  for  making 
and  breaking  connection  with  it,  so  as  to  produce  tempo- 
rary currents ; the  other,  the  secondary  coil , of  very  fine 
wire,  is  wound  round  the  first,  but  carefully  insulated 
from  it,  and  in  it  is  generated  a current  by  induction 


Induction-coil. 


Those  substances  which  are  good  dielectrics  are  said  to 
possess  a high  inductive  capacity. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag. , p.  56. 

Dr.  John  Hopkinson  is  pursuing  his  examination  of  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  oils  and  other  liquids. 

Nature , XXXVII.  303. 
Inductive  inference.  See  induction , 5.— Inductive 
philosophy,  the  name  given  by  Bacon  to  science  founded 
on  induction  or  observation ; experimental  science. — In- 
ductive reasoning.  See  deductive  reasoning,  under  de- 
ductive.— Inductive  retardation,  in  telegraphy,  the  re- 
tardation of  speed,  or  the  slowness  of  signaling,  caused 
by  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  line.— Inductive  sci- 
ence, any  special  branch  of  science  founded  on  positive 
observed  fact.  Formerly,  when  induction  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  physics  and  natural  his- 
tory, the  phrase  was  usually  restricted  to  those  sciences, 
but  at  the  present  day  it  would  be  understood  to  embrace 
almost  every  science,  when  properly  pursued,  except 
mathematics  and  perhaps  theology  and  law.— Specific 
inductive  capacity.  See  capacity  and  induction. 
inductively  (in-duk' tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  induc- 
tive manner ; by  induction  or  inference. 

It  [reviling]  is  utterly  useless  to  all  rational  intents  and 
purposes,  and  this  I shall  make  appear  inductively,  by  re- 
counting the  several  ends  and  intents  to  which  with  any 
colour  of  reason  it  may  be  designed ; and  then,  hy  show- 
ing how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  reach  or  affect  any  of  them. 

South,  Works,  VIII.  vii. 

inductivity  (in-duk-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  inductive  + 
-ity.~\  The  power  or  capacity  for  induction; 
specifically,  a measure  or  coefficient  of  induc- 
tion, as  of  magnetic  induction ; specific  induc- 
tive capacity. 

When  the  inductivities  are  equal,  there  is  a material 
^.simplification.  Philos.  Mag.,  XXVI.  367. 

inductometer  (in-duk-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Ireeg.  < 
induction)  + Gr.  gerpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  by  Faraday  for  measuring  the  degree 
or  rate  of  electric  induction,  or  for  comparing 
the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  various  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  three  insulated  metallic 
plates,  placed  parallel  to  and  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  each  exterior  plate  being 
connected  with  an  insulated  gold  leaf  of  an 


every  time  the  current  begins  or  stops  in  the  primary  coil. 
The  currents  produced  by  the  induction-coil  may  have 
a very  high  electromotive  force  and  hence  great  power  of 
overcoming  resistance.  With  a very  large  induction-coil, 
in  the  construction  of  the  secondary  coil  of  which  nearly 
300  miles  of  wire  were  used,  sparks  over  40  inches  in  length 
have  been  obtained.  The  induction-coil  is  often  called 
the  Ruhmkorff  coil,  or  inductorium.  See  transformer. 

induction-machine  (in-duk' shon-ma-shen//),  n. 
A machine  for  generating  electricity  hy  means 


★electroscope . 

inductor  (in-duk'tor),  n.  [<  L.  inductor , one 
who  stirs  up,  an  instigator,  lit.  * one  who  leads 
in,’  < inducere , pp.  inductus , lead  in : see  induce , 
induct .]  1.  One  who  inducts;  the  person  who 

inducts  another  into  an  office  or  charge. — 2. 
In  elect.,  any  part  of  an  instrument  or  appa- 
ratus which  acts  inductively  on  another  or  is 
so  acted  upon.  See  earth-inductor. 


2f.  To  inure ; accustom. 

Her  clothes  spread  wide ; 

And,  mermaid-like,  a while  they  bore  her  up : 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

induement  (in-du'ment),  n.  [<  indue 1 + -mentJ\ 
Same  as  enduement. 

They  sit  still,  and  expect  guifts,  and  prostitute  every  in- 
duement of  grace,  every  holy  thing  to  sale. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

indulge  (in-dulj'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  indulged, 
ppr.  indulging.  [=  It.  indulgere,  < L.  indulgere, 
be  kind  or  complaisant  to,  give  oneself  up  to, 
appar.  < in,  in,  on,  4-  *dulgere,  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, connected  by  some  with  dulcis,  sweet,  gra- 
cious, hy  others  with  Gr.  do/h^of,  long,  Skt. 
dir  glia,  long.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  he  kind  or  com- 
plaisant to;  yield  to  the  wish  or  humor  of; 
gratify  by  compliance;  refrain  from  restrain- 
ing ; humor : as,  to  indulge  a child. 

Pelham  . . . felt  that  an  ally  [like  Pitt]  so  little  used 
to  control,  and  so  capable  of  inflicting  injury,  might  well 
be  indulged  in  an  occasional  fit  of  waywardness. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Georgiana,  who  had  a spoiled  temper,  a very  acrid  spite, 
a captious  and  insolent  carriage,  was  universally  indulged. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  ii. 

2f.  To  grant,  as  a favor ; Lestow  in  compliance 
■with,  desire  or  petition;  accord. 

But  we  indulge  ourselves  no  such  liberties  as  these. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

Ancient  privileges,  favours,  customs,  and  acts  of  grace 
indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people  must  not  with- 
out high  reason  and  great  necessities  be  revoked  by  their 
successors.  Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living,  iii.  § 2. 

3.  To  give  way  to  ; give  free  course  to : as,  to 
indulge  a propensity  or  a passion. 

In  the  first  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fame ; 

Thy  brave  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  568. 

[They]  think  if  they  are  abstemious  with  regard  to  . . . 
wine,  they  may  indulge  their  other  appetites. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lviii. 
The  Indulged,  in  Scottish  hist.,  those  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  accepted  government  toleration  and  protection. 
See  indulgence,  5. 

The  feud  between  the  Indulged  and  the  “ non-Indulged  ” 
took  the  place  of  that  between  Resolutioners  and  Protest- 
ers. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  683. 

= Syn.  1.  Humor,  etc.  (see  gratify)-,  favor,  pamper. 


indulge 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  gratify  one’s  self  freely; 
give  free  course  to  the  gratification  of  one’s  de- 
sires or  appetites : followed  by  in  before  the  ob- 
ject of  desire,  etc. : as,  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

Most  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  easy  vices  than 
to  practise  laborious  virtues.  Johnson. 

2f.  To  yield;  give  way:  with  to. 

He  must,  by  indulging  to  one  sort  of  reprovable  dis- 
course himself,  defeat  his  endeavours  against  the  rest. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 


indulgement  (in-dulj'ment),  n. 
-merit.]  Indulgence.  [Rare.] 


[<  indulge  + 
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posed  to  he  severe  or  harsh,  or  to  exercise  ne- 
cessary restraint : as,  an  indulgent  parent ; to 
be  indulgent  to  servants. 

God  or  angel  guest 

With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used 
To  sit  indulgent.  Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  3. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease. 

Dryden , .fEneid,  v.  936. 
Indulgent  gales, 

Supply’d  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  624. 

He  was  quick  to  discern  the  smallest  glimpse  of  merit ; 
he  was  indulgent  even  to  gross  improprieties,  when  ac- 
companied by  any  redeeming  talent.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 


= F.  indulgence  = Pr.  indulgencia, 
endulgensia  = Sp.  Pg.  indulgencia  = It  ~ indul- 
gcnza , < L.  indulgentia , < indulgen(t-)s,  indul- 
gent: see  indulgent .]  1.  The  act  of  indulging; 
forbearance  of  restraint  or  control;  gratifica- 
tion of  desire  or  humor;  also,  the  character  of 
being  indulgent. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon’d  be, 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  Epil. 

Some  sons 

Complain  of  too  much  rigour  in  their  mothers : 

I of  too  much  indulgence. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  i.  1. 

It  was  by  this  indulgence  of  men  in  their  sins,  that  vile  indlllgCr  (in-duFjer), 
Sect  of  the  Gnosticks  gained  so  much  ground  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

2.  Something  with  which  one  is  indulged  or 
gratified ; a favor  granted ; an  act  of  grace. 

Hee  was  for  his  blinde  zeal  punished  with  blindnesse ; 
of  which,  soone  after  hee  recouered  by  diuine  indulgence. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  327. 

3.  In  com.,  forbearance  of  present  payment; 


indusium 

induplicate  (in-du'pli-kat),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  on, 
+ duplicatus,  pp.  of  duplicare,  double:  see  du- 
plicate.'] In  hot. : (a)  Having  tbe  edges  bent 
abruptly  toward  the  axis:  said  of  the  parts  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla  in  estivation,  (ft)  Having 
the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged 
about  the  axis  without  overlapping:  said  of 
leaves  in  vernation. 

induplication  (in-du-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [<  in  du- 
plicate + -ion.]  The  state  of  being  indupli- 
cate ; something  induplicate. 

The  whole  induplication  is  enclosed  in  a transparent 
structureless  membrane. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  389. 


indulgence  (in-dul'jens),  »».  [<  ME.  indulgence  . =Syn.  Lenient,  forbearing,  tolerant,  gentle.  See  gratify. 

m J ia,  endulgeucia,  ^^Jfential  (in-dul-jen'shal),  a.  [<  L.  indul-  induplicative  (in-du'pli-ka-tiv),  a 

rtf'nn*nn  ~L  ~7  n to  CCCle-  rdio.n.tp.  4-  T Samfl  a a 


indulgently  (in-dul'jent-li),  adv.  In  an  indul- 
gent manner;  with  indulgence,  leniency,  or 
compliance,  or  without  severity  or  restraint. 
My  mother,  father. 

And  uncle  love  me  most  indulgently, 

Being  the  only  branch  of  all  their  stocks. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 
One  who  indulges. 

And  if  (as  Saint  Peter  saith)  the  severest  watchers  of 
their  nature  have  task  hard  enough,  what  shall  be  hoped 
of  the  indulgers  of  it? 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xiii.  § 5. 
indulgiatef,  V.  t.  [Irreg.  < indulge  + - ate 2.]  To 
indulge.  Davies. 

Sergius  Oratus  was  the  first  that  made  pits  for  them 
about  his  house  here,  more  for  profit  than  to  indulgiate 

an  extension,  through  favor,  of  thl  time  in  , Sandy,  Travailes,  p.  m. 

which  a debt  can  be  paid:  as,  to  grant  an  in-  **1. line  (m  du-lm^ ),  n.  ^ [<  md(igo)  + -ul-,  L. 


gentia,  indulgence,  + -al.]  Relating  to  eccle-  plicate  + - ive .]  Same  as  induplicate. 
siastical  indulgences.  indurablet  (in-dur'a-bl),  a.  An  obsolete  form 

’Tis  but  getting  some  of  those  rusty  pieces  which  Pope  of  endurable. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  found  once  under  the  rubbish  of  an  old  indurancet  n An  obsolete  form  of  cndvrrrno* 
wall,  then  presently  you  are  fitted  with  rare  indulgential  ii,  ‘ ““  0DS01ete  Iorm  ot  endurance. 

privileges.  Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel,  x. 


dulgence  of  three  months  on  a note. — 4.  In 
Bom.  Cath.  theol.:  (a)  Remission  of  sins:  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers. (6)  A remission  of  tbe  punishment  which 
is  still  due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolu- 
tion, this  remission  being  valid  in  tbe  court  of 
conscience  and  before  God,  and  being  made  by 
an  application  of  the  treasure  of  tbe  church  on 
the  part  of  a lawful  superior.  Eusebius  Amort, 
History  of  Indulgences,  quoted  in  Cath.  Diet. 
Indulgences  are  classed  as  plenary  or  partial,  general  (that 
is,  for  the  whole  church)  or  particular , etc. 


indurascentt  (in-du-ras'ent),  a.  [<  indur(ate) 
+ -ascent,  equiv.  to  - escent .]  In  hot.,  harden- 
ing by  degrees,  as  the  permanent  petioles  of  a 
tragacanth-bush.  Lindlty. 
indurate  (in'du-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  indu- 
rated, ppr.  indurating.  [<  L.  induratus,  pp.  of 
indurare,  harden,  < in,  in,  + durare,  harden: 
see  dure  and  endure.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  grow 
hard ; harden ; become  hard : as,  clay  indurates 
by  drying  and  by  extreme  heat. — 2f.  To  be- 
come fixed  or  habitual;  pass  into  use;  inure. 

And  now,  through  custom  or  rather  corruption,  it  has 
indurated  that  a mass  priced  at  three  or  four  denars  or 
one  shilling  is  bought  and  sold  by  a blind  people  and  by 
wicked  simoniacal  priests. 

Quoted  in  Pusey’s  Eirenicon,  p.  37. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  hard:  as,  extreme  heat 
indurates  clay. 

On  the  flood, 

Indurated  and  fix’d,  the  snowy  weight 

Lies  undissolv’d.  Couper,  Task,  v.  98. 

2.  To  make  hard  in  feeling;  deprive  of  sensi- 
bility ; render  obdurate. 


And  love’s  and  friendship’s  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 


ment  of  Penance,  of  that  temporal  punishment  which, 
even  after  the  sin  is  forgiven,  we  have  yet  to  undergo 
either  here  or  in  Purgatory. 

Full  Catechism  of  Catholic  Religion  (1863). 

Indulgence  cannot  be  obtained  for  unforgiven  sin.  Be- 
fore any  one  can  obtain  for  himself  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dulgence the  guilt  must  have  been  washed  away  and  the 
eternal  punishment,  if  his  sin  has  been  mortal,  must  have 
been  forgiven.  Cath.  Diet. 

( c ) Relaxation  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  or  ex- 
emption of  a particular  individual  from  its 
provisions:  properly  called  dispensation. — 5. 
In  Scottish  hist .,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  permission  to  hold  religious 
services. 

His  uncle’s  family  attended  the  ministry  of  one  of  those 
numerous  Presbyterian  clergymen  who,  complying  with 
certain  regulations,  were  licensed  to  preach  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  government.  This  indulgence,  as  it  was 
called,  made  a great  schism  among  the  Presbyterians,  and 
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dim.  suffix,  + -ine^.\  A name  of  various  coal- 
tar  colors  used  in  dyeing.  The  various  members  of 
the  group  called  indulines  are  made  by  different  processes, 
but  all  possess  somewhat  similar  dyeing  properties.  Those 
used  for  dyeing  cotton  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  require 
to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  For  dyeing  wool  and  silk  they 

are  made  soluble  m water  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  They  Goldsmith , Traveller,  1.  232. 

all  yield  dark  dull-blue  colors  similar  to  indigo.  They  are  /•  /j-  -4.\  r r\r\  j , t 

fairly  fast  to  light,  only  moderately  so  to  weak  alkalis,  but  iMliratet  Cm  du-rat),  a.  [=  OF.  endure;  < L. 

...  - ..  induratus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Hardened;  un- 

feeling; indurated. 

And  if  he  persever  with  indurate  minde  the  space  of 
twoo  yeares.  Holinshed,  Chron. 

The  nature  of  those  hard  and  indurate  adamant  stones 
is  to  draw  all  to  them. 

+ Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850), p.  13. 

indurated  (in'du-ra-ted),  p.  a.  In  hot.,  zool., 
and  anat.,  hardened;  made  thick  and  dense; 
calloused:  as,  an  indurated  swelling:  applied  in 
entomology  to  hard  spots  or  elevations  on  a soft 


withstand  the  action  of  acids  perfectly.  These  colors  are 
all  closely  related  to  violaniline  (which  see).  Those  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  are  obtained  by  phenylizing  violaniline. 
They  are  known  by  a variety  of  commercial  names,  as  vio- 
laniline, nigrosine,  Elberfeld  blue,  bengaline,  aniline  gray, 
Coupler's  blue,  Roubaix  blue,  etc. 

An  Indulgence  is  a remission,  granted  out  of  the  Sacra-  indult  (in-dult').  n.  r=  F.  indult  = Si).  P £?.  It. 

put.  rtf  Pononoo  nf  tbof  famnmuil  t-  — 1, :..u  ^ — ' ’ . . L -t  O 


indulto,  < LL.  indultum,  an  indulgence,  privi- 
lege, nent,  of  L.  indultus , indulged,  pp.  of  in- 
dulges, indulge:  see  indulge .]  If.  An  indul 
gence;  license;  permission;  grant. 

The  free  and  voluntary  indult  of  temporal  princes.  

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  II.  246.  ★surface,  etc. 

2.  In  the  Bom.  Catli.  Ch„  a license  or  permis-  induration  (in-du-ra'shon),  n. 


sion  granted  by  the  Pope  for  the  performance 
of  some  act  not  sanctioned  by  the  common  law 
of  the  church ; an  exemption" ; a privilege. 

In  former  times  indults  chiefly  related  to  the  patronage 
of  church  dignities  or  benefices.  Cath.  Diet. 

Of  course  every  Roman  Catholic  knows  that  now  mass 
may  not  be  said  after  midday,  except  by  a special  indult. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  271. 
3.  In  Spain,  an  impost  formerly  paid  to  the 
king  on  everything  brought  in  galleons  from 
America. 


[=  F.  indura- 


those  who  accepted  of  it  were  severely  censured  by  the  indllltt  (in-dult' ).  V.  t.  T=  Sn  Pi?  indultar  — 
rig,d  sectaries,  who  refused  y It  .inlLre,  <j£  ZjuJs 


Congregation  of  Indulgences.  See  congregation,  6 (a). 
—Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  Eng.  hist.,  a royal 
proclamation  promising  greater  religious  freedom  to  non- 
conformists. The  principal  were : (a)  A proclamation  by 
Charles  II.  in  1671  or  1672,  promising  the  suspension  of 
penal  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  which  were  di- 
rected against  nonconformists.  It  was  rejected  by  Parlia-  indul tif* 
ment.  (6)  A proclamation  by  James  II.  in  1687,  annulling  1 . "V11’’ 

penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists,  1TI  Tnfl  r 
and  abolishing  religious  tests  for  office.  The  refusal  to  read 
this  declaration  by  several  prelates  led  to  their  trial,  and 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1688.—  Sale  of 
Indulgences,  the  traffic  ascribed  to  some  of  the  popeB 


of  the  16th  century,  consisting  in  the  granting  of  remis-  * 

fllnn  t om nni'n  1 n/mnlfinn  ,1 1.  *- ..  £ in 


tion  = Sp.  induracion  ==  Pg.  induragao  ; as  in- 
durate + -ion.]  1.  Tbe  act  of  hardening,  or 
tbe  process  of  growing  bard ; the  state  of  be- 
ing indurated  or  of  having  become  bard. 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  to  clay. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  161. 

2.  Hardness  of  heart;  insensibility;  obduracy; 
want  of  pliancy. 

A certain  induration  of  character  which  had  arisen  from 
long  habits  of  business.  Coleridge. 

3.  An  indurated,  hardened,  or  callous  part. — 
Brown  induration  of  the  lungs,  a hardening  or  indu- 
ration of  the  lung-tissue,  which  becomes  red  in  color  with 
brown  spots  scattered  through  it.  The  capillaries  are  di- 
lated, and  there  is  more  or  less  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  epithelial  proliferation.  The  brown  spots  are 
due  to  small  extravasations  of  blood.  Such  tissue  occurs 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  affected  with  mitral  disease,  and  is 
produced  by  the  passive  hyperemia  consequent  on  the 
cardiac  lesion. 

An  error  for  inductyf  (inductive)  indurative  (in'du-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  indurativo; 
in  the  following  extract  as  given  by  Halli-  as  indurate  + -ive.]  Producing  induration; 
well.  hardening : as,  an  indurative  process. 

Indurative  changes  in  the  solid  viscera  lead  to  venous 
obstruction.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  265. 


dulge:  see  indulge.] 
mit;  accord. 


To  indulge;  grant;  per- 


So  many  magnificent  colleges,  athensees,  houses  and 
schooles,  founded  and  erected  for  them  and  their  profes- 
sors,^ and  endowed  with  lands,  . . . and  vnto  them  royale 
priuiledges  indulted.  Stow , Universities,  xiviii. 


Than  of  hrod  cloth  a gerde,  he  my  lyf ; 

Me  thinketh  this  is  a verry  indultyf. 

Occleve.  (Balliwell.)  indurct  V 


sion  of  temporal  penalties  due  to  sin  in  return  for  cer-  indllltO  (in-dul'to),  n.  [<  It.  indulto,  indult:  indilsia’ 
tain  payments.  Catholics  admit  that  there  were  some  see  indult.]  Same  as  indult.  ' " ‘ : 

local  abuses  but  deny  any  papal  responsibility.  The  indumpntum  ('in-du-mfin'tnm'l 
sale  ot  indulgences  by  the  Dominican  preacher  Tetzel  lnau“16nVuf11  vm  ail  m®n  turn;, 
in  1617  called  forth  the  opposition  of  Luther  and  the  m 
publication  of  his  theses,  and  thus  led  to  the  German 
Reformation.  = Syn.  1.  Lenience,  tenderness,  kindness. 

See  gratify. 

indulgencyt  (in-dul' jen-si), 


Indulgence. 


se_e  indult.]  Same  as  indult. 

[L.,  a gar- 
ment, < induere,  put  on  (clothes):  see  indue l.] 
1.  In  hot.,  any  hairy  covering  or  pubescence 
which  forms  a coating.  Gray. — 2.  In  ornitli., 

plumage;  a ’ " ” 

sidered. 


An  obsolete  form  of  endure. 
Plural  of  indusium. 


indulgent  Jin-duPjent),  a.  1=  F Indulgent  induperator  (in-du'pe-ra-tor), 


= Sp.  Pg.  It.  indulgente,  < L.  indulgen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  indulgere,  indulge : see  indulge.]  Disposed 
or  prone  to  indulge,  humor,  gratify,  or  give 
way  to  one’s  own  or  another’s  desires,  etc.,  or 
to  be  compliant,  lenient,  or  forbearing ; show- 
ing or  ready  to  show  favor;  favorable  ; indis- 


indusiai  (in-du'zi-al),  a.  [<  indusium  + -al.] 
Composed  of  or  containing  indusia  or  the  eases 
of  larvse — Indusial  limestone,  in  geol,  a fresh  water 
limestone  found  in  Auvergne,  France,  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  agglomerated  indusia  or  cases  of  the  larvae  of 
bird’s  feathers,  collectively  con-  . caddis-flies. 

mdusiate  (m-du  zi-at),  a.  In  hot.,  having  an 
indusium. 

The  indusiate  sorus  of  this  family  of  Ferns. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  395. 

indusiated  (in-du'zi-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  indu- 

To  chaunt  and  can-oil  forth  the  alteza  and  excelsitude  frSiate..  . 
of  this  monarchal!  iiudy  induperator.  lnausium  (m-du'zi-um),  pi.  indusia  (-a).  [L., 

Nashe,  Lenten  stuffe (Harl.  Misc.,VI,  157).  a tunic,  < induere,  put  on:  see  indue  1.]"  I.  In 


[L.,  var.  of 

imperator,  emperor:  see  imperator,  emperor.] 
An  emperor:  used  affectedly  in  the  passage 
quoted. 


indusium 
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inebriate 


women. — 2.  Inbot.:  («)  The  covering  of  the  sori 
or  fruit-dots  in 


Bom  antiq.,  One  of  the  two  tunics  commonly  What  Saint-Simon  desired  . . . was  an  industrialist  =Syn.  1.  Application,  Diligence, etc.  (see  assiduity);  a c- 

wom  by  both  men  and  women,  probably  the  state  directed  by  modern  science.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXI.  197.  .tivitj laboriousneas. 

outer  tunic,  though  some  archaeologists  have  industrialize  (in-dus'tri-al-Iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  rn Si,*, oA  °TTni^Zfi 

contended  that  it  was  the  inner  tunic  of  the  pp.  industrialized,  ppr.  industrializing.  [<  in-  « '■  seethdae  .]  Ciothed,  mdued.  . Halhwell. 

dustrial  + -ize.J  To  imbue  with  the  spirit  of  indutive  (m-du'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  induere,  pp.  tw- 
industrialism;  interest  in  industrial  pursuits.  dutus,  put  on : see  indue1.]  In  Jot.,  having  the 
_ . .......  , . ...  * . „ usual  integumentary  covering:  said  or  seeds. 

Contempt  of  civilians,  patronage  of  “ trades-people,  rr?nT.A  i 
survive  from  the  middle-age  predominance  of  the  no-  . _ 

blesse,  through  this  necessity,  with  a persistence  that  lndUVUB  (m-du  vi-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  clothes,  < m- 
strikes  our  industrialized  sense  as  puerile.  duere , put  on : see  indue1.]  In  hot. , the  withered 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  328.  leaves  which  remain  persistent  on  the  stems  of 
industrially  (in-dus'tri-al-i),  adv.  Inanindus-  some  plants. 

trial  manner;  with  reference  to  industrial  pur-  induvial  (in-du'vi-al),  a.  [<  induvice  + -al.~\ 
suits  or  interests.  In  hot.,  persistent  as  an  envelop:  applied  to  a 

industrious  (in-dus'tri-us),  a.  [=  F.  Indus-  calyx  when  it  is  persistent  and  covers  the  fruit, 


ferns.  Frequent- 
ly the  indusium 
is  only  an  excres- 
cence of  the  epi- 
dermis— that  is, 
the  epidermis  is 
simply  lifted  up 
and  forms  a cov- 
ering of  various 
shapes,  being 
sometimes  lateral, 
sometimes  shield- 
shaped, som  etim  es 
spherical,  etc.  In 
other  cases  it  is 
formed  by  an  out- 
growth of  the  tis- 
sue of  the  frond 
itself,  and  may 
then  be  composed 
of  several  layers 
of  cells,  and  its 
border  may  be  en- 
tire or  ciliate.  In 
the  Lygodiece  each 
sporangium  is  in- 
closed in  a pocket- 
shaped formation 
from  the  tissue  of 


Indusium. 
part  of  a fertile  pinnule  of  Lyg-odium 


the  leaf,  as  if  in  a . > - . . ..  . ...  . . 

brant  In  certain  falmatnm  showing  the  scale-like  imbricate 
urac.b.  in  certain  ^ndusia.  2,  pinnule  of  Filix  bulbifera 
with  hood-like  indusium.  3,  part  of- a pin- 
nule otAsplenium  Trichomanes  with  linear 
indusium.  4,  pinnule  of  Polystichum  acros- 
tichoides  with  orbicular  indusium.  5,  pin- 
nule of  Woodsia  obtusa  showing  inferior 
indusium  which  early  bursts  into  irregular 
lobes.  6,  section  of  pinnule  of  Dryoflteris 
Filix-mas  through  the  sorus,  showing  ori- 
gin of  indusium  from  tissues  of  frond  : a,  a, 
indusium;  b,  frond ; c,  c,  sporangia.  (Fig. 
6 highly  magnified.) 


genera,  as  Notho- 
Isena,  Cheilan- 
thes,  Pteris , etc., 
the  margin  of  the 
frond  is  folded  or 
rolled  back  over 
the  sori,  forming  a 
sort  of  false  indu- 
sium, as  there  is 
no  new  formation 
from  the  frond.  In  certain  other  forms  it  is  beneath  the 
sporangia,  as  in  \V oodsia,  when  it  is  said  to  be  inferior. 
Called  by  Cooke  hyposporangium.  (&)  A collection 
of  hairs  united  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  cup,  and  in- 
closingthe  stigma  of  a flower. — 3.  luentom.,Vo.Q 
coat  or  covering  of  a larval  insect,  as  the  case 
of  a caddis-worm. — 4.  In  anat.,  the  amnion, 
*the  innermost  membrane  enveloping  the  fetus, 
industrial  (in-dus'tri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF. 
indies  trial,  F.  industriei  = Sp.  Pg.  industrial  = 
It.  industrials , < ML.  industrials,  pertaining  to 
industry,  < L.  industria , industry : see  indus- 
try.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  industry  or  its  re- 
sults ; relating  to  or  connected  with  productive 
industry  or  the  manufacture  of  commodities: 
as,  the  industrial  arts ; an  industrial  exhibition ; 
industrial  activity  or  depression. 

Much  of  the  national  loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of 
the  industrial  classes.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  168. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  ancient  political  divisions  . . 


trieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  industrioso, < L.  industriosus , as  that  of  Physalis  Alkekengi.  [Rare.] 
diligent,  active,  industrious,  < industria,  dili-  induviate  (in-du/vi-at),  a.  [<  induvice  + - ate L] 
gence,  industry:  see  industry.]  1.  Given  to  In  hot.,  covered  with  induvite. 
industry;  acting  or  working  with  diligence;  indweller  (in 'dweller),  n.  [<  in 1 + dweller.] 
sedulous : as,  a person  industrious  in  business.  One  who  dwells  in  a place ; an  inhabitant. 

He  himself,  . . . being  very  excellently  learned,  and  in- 
dustrious to  seeke  out  the  trueth  of  these  thinges  concern- 
ing the  originall  of  his  owne  people,  hath  . . . sett  downe 
the  testimonyes  of  the  auncientes  truely. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

He  is  not  so  well  opinion’d  of  himselfe  as  industrious 
to  make  other,  and  thinke  [thinks]  no  vice  so  preiudiciall 
as  blushing. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Forward  Bold  Man. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to 
the  established  government.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Supply 

Is  obvious,  plac’d  within  the  easy  reach 

Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  699. 

2.  Marked  by  industry;  done  with  or  charac- 
terized by  diligence ; busily  pursued,  performed, 
or  employed:  as,  an  industrious  life ; industrious 
researches. 

They  gape  and  point 

At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees  . . . 

Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil. 

Cowper,  Heroism,  1.  69. 

3f.  Expert;  clever;  shrewd. 

They  that  be  called  industrious  do  most  craftely  and 
depely  vnderstande  in  al  affayres  what  is  expedient,  and 
by  what  meanes  & wayes  they  may  sonest  exployte  them,  inef,  n.  pi.  A Middle  English  form  of  eyen, 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  23.  former  plural  of  eye 1. 

=Syn.  Industrious,  Industrial;  busy,  laborious,  active,  -ine1.  See  -w1. 
hard-working,  sedulous.  Industrious,  having  the  activity  • -2*  See  -iw2 

or  the  moral  quality  of  industry;  industrial,  connected  7me  , .■!  . r/  • 1 _i_  ,7.1  r\e 

with  the  application  of  industry  to  manufactures : as,  the  inearth  (m-erth  ),  V.  t.  [\  in-1  -r  earth1.  LI. 
* ’ ' J 1 "*  To  put  into  the  earth ; inter.  [Poet- 


[Chiefly  poetical.] 

Since  which,  those  Woods,  and  all  that  goodly  Chase, 

Doth  to  this  day  with  Wolves  and  Thieves  abound : 

Which  too-too  true  that  lands  in-dwellers  since  have  found. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  55. 

An  house  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  indweller. 

Bp.  Hall,  Occasional  Meditations,  § 110. 

indwelling  (in'dweFing),  a.  Dwelling  within ; 
living  interiorly;  specifically,  abiding  in  the 
mind  or  soul;  having  a permanent  mental 
lodgment : as,  an  indwelling  faith. 

These  souls  may  become  temples  for  indwelling  Divin- 
ity. Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  26. 

Energy  ...  is  the  symbol  expressive  of  that  indwelling 
capacity  of  doing  work  possessed  by  every  agent. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  ser.,  V.  i.  § 4. 
Indwelling  grace.  See  grace. 
indwelling  (in' dwelling),  n.  [<  ME.  indwelling, 
< in 1 + dwelling.]  A dwelling  within;  espe- 
cially, lodgment  or  habitation  in  the  mind  or 
soul. 

The  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers. 

South,  Works,  V.  vii. 

Then  will  humanity  on  earth  be  the  partner  of  its  Re- 
deemer’s love,  the  sanctuary  for  his  indwelling. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  506. 


industrious  ant ; industrial  statistics. 

Headlong  sent 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell. 

Milton , P.  L.,  i.  751. 

An  industrial  spirit  creates  two  wholly  different  types 
of  character — a thrifty  character  and  a speculating  char- 
acter. Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  146. 

industriously  (m-dus'tri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
dustrious manner ; with  habitual  diligence ; as- 
siduously. 

Principles,  let  me  add,  which  were  still  more  industri-  inebriaCV  fin-e'bri-a-si), 

i./.i  U QTm]  llli An  Kir  T Anl/a  n f tKa  A n . > . % . 


is  furthered  by  that  weakening  of  them  consequent  on  the 
growing  spirit  of  equality  fostered  by  industrial  life. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 462. 

Industrial  accession,  in  Scots  law,  the  addition  made  to  ously  disseminated  at  the  Revolution  by  Locke,  at  the  Ac- 
the  value  of  a subject  by  human  art  or  labor  exercised  cession  by  Hoadly,  and  a hundred  years  before  either  by 
thereon. — Industrial  school,  a school  for  teaching  one  Hooker.  Mason,  Ded.  to  boame  Jenyns. 

or  more  branches  of  industry;  also,  a school  for  educating  industriousness  (in-dus'tri-us-nes),  n.  The 
neglected  children,  reclaiming  them  from  evil  habits,  and  ^ i-,  « 

training  them  to  habits  of  industry.  = Syn.  Industrious,  quality  of  being  industrious  , diligence. 
IndustHal.  See  industrious. 

II.  n.  A person  engaged  in  an  industrial 
pursuit ; a producer  of  commodities ; one  en 


inter1.] 
ical.] 

Nor  did  I then  comply,  refusing  rest, 

Till  I had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth’d 
My  poor  lost  brother.  Southey. 

The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent, 

Detects  the  ebony, 

That  deep-inearth’ d,  and  hating  light, 

A leafless  tree,  and  barren  of  all  fruit. 

With  darkness  feeds  her  boughs  of  raven  grain. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  i. 

[<  inebria(te)  + 


gaged  in  manufacturing,  as  contrasted  with 
commercial  and  extractive  pursuits. 

Of  Comte’s  three  fundamental  classes  of  society,  . . . 
the  second  or  proletariate  was  subdivided  into  merchants, 
industrials,  and  agriculturists.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  266. 

The  establishment  of  these  industrials,  in  which  the 
working  force  of  the  whole  family  finds  active  employ- 
ment Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  350. 

industrialism  (in-dus'tri-al-izm),  n.  [=  F.  in - 

dustrialisme;  as  industrial  + -ism.]  Devotion 
to  industrial  pursuits  and  interests ; predomi- 
nance of  industrial  interests  or  activity ; also, 
the  characteristics  of  industrial  life,  especially 
of  the  manufacturing  industry. 

Has  he  not  seen  the  Scottish  Brassmith’s  Idea  [the 
steam-engine]  . . . rapidly  enough  overturning  the  whole 
system  of  Society ; and  for  Feudalism  and  Preservation  of 
the  Game,  preparing  us,  by  indirect  but  sure  methods, 
Industrialism  and  the  Government  of  the  Wisest? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  ii.  4. 

When  industrialism  has  grown  predominant,  the  vio- 
lence and  the  deception  which  warriors  glory  in  come  to 
be  held  criminal.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 38. 

That  vindictive  and  short-sighted  revolution  which  is 
extirpating  it  [the  monastic  system]  from  Europe  is  de- 
stroying one  of  the  best  correctives  of  the  excessive  in- 
dustrialism of  our  age.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  III.  156. 

industrialist  (in-dus'tri-al-ist),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
dustrialiste ; as  industrial  + -dst.]  Marked  by 
the  influence  of  industrialism;  characterized 
by  industry, 
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Industrialism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  industrious- 
ness. H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  1. 

industry  (in'dus-tri),  n. ; pi.  industries  (-triz). 


-cy.]  The  habit  of  drunkenness. 

No  faith  in  any  remedy  for  inebriacy,  except  as  an  aid 
to  . . . strong  purpose  ...  of  the  one  who  suffers  from 
it.  Christian  Union,  Dec.  27,  1876. 

inebriant  (in-e'bri-ant),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  ine- 
briant,  < L.  inebrian(t-)s , ppr.  of  inebriare,  make 
drunk : see  inebriate.]  I.  a.  Intoxicating. 

II.  n.  Anything  that  intoxicates,  as  opium. 


[Early  mod.  E.  also  industrie  industree;  =B.  inebr-iate  (in-e'bri-at),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  inebri- 


G.  industrie  = Dan.  Sw.  industri,  < P.  industrie 
= Pr.  industria,  endustria  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  indus- 
tria, < L.  industria,  diligence,  activity,  industry, 
< industrius,  OL.  indostruus,  diligent,  active,  in- 
dustrious; formation  unknown.]  1.  Habitual 
diligence  in  any  employment  or  task,  whether 
bodily  or  mental ; sedulous  attention  to  busi- 
ness; assiduity. 

During  which  time,  in  every  good  behest, 

And  godly  worke  of  Aimes  and  eharitee, 

Shee  him  instructed  with  great  industree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  45. 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Productive  labor;  specifically,  labor  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing;  manufacture ; hence, 
a particular  branch  of  work;  a trade:  as,  the 
iron  industry;  the  cotton  industry:  often  used, 
in  the  plural,  of  trades  in  general : as,  the  arts 
and  industries  of  a country. 

The  food  of  labourers  and  the  materials  of  production 
have  no  productive  power;  but  labour  cannot  exert  its 
productive  power  unless  provided  with  them.  There  can 
be  no  more  industry  than  is  supplied  with  materials  to 
work  up  and  food  to  eat.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  v.  1. 


atedy  ppr.  inebriating.  [<  L.  inebriatus , pp.  of 
inebriare  (>  It.  inebriare  = Sp.  Pg.  inebriar  = 
Pr.  enieurar,  eniurar  = F.  enivrer ),  make  drunk, 
< in,  in,  + ebriare,  make  drunk,  < ebrius,  drunk : 
see  ebrious.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  drunk;  in- 
toxicate. 

The  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  40. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  exhilarate  extravagantly; 
intoxicate  mentally  or  emotionally. 

Let  me  be  wholly  inebriated  with  love,  and  that  love 
wholly  spent  in  doing  such  actions  as  best  please  thee. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  73. 

The  Water  blush'd,  and  started  into  Wine 
Full  of  high  sparkling  vigour,  taught  by  mee 
A sweet  inebriated  extasy. 

Crashaw,  tr.  of  Grotius,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 
[7th  ser.,  V.  301. 

The  inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause.  Macaulay. 
n.t  intrans.  To  become  intoxicated  or  stupe- 
fied. 

Fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  fresh  water 
do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies.  Bacon. 

The  industry  of  making  straw  hats  began  at  Hatboro’  inebriate  (in-e'bri-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  inebri- 
as  many  other  industries  have  begun  m New  England,  . . ' P ’-i  T d'k. 

with  no  great  local  advantages.  avu8tvp..  see  tne  veru.J  1.  a,  urunK,  mtoxi 

Howells,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  130.  cated,  literally  or  figuratively. 


inebriate 

Thus  spake  Peter  as  a man  inebriate  and  made  drounken 
with  the  swetenesse  of  this  vision,  not  knowing  what  he 
sayed.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  ix. 


II.  n.  A habitual  drunkard. 

Some  inebriates  have  their  paroxysms  of  inebriety  ter- 
minated by  much  pale  urine,  profuse  sweats,  etc. 

Darwin. 

inebriation  (in-e-bri-a'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  ine- 
briation, inebriacion  = It.  inebriazione,  < LL.  in- 
ebriation-), drunkenness,  < L.  inebriare , pp.  in- 
ebriatus,  make  drunk:  see  inebriate.]  The  act 
of  inebriating,  or  the  state  of  being  inebriated; 
drunkenness ; hence,  extravagant  exhilaration 
of  any  kind;  mental  or  moral  intoxication. 

Reason  and  philosophy  . . . did  not  preserve  him  [Na- 
poleon] from  the  inebriation  of  prosperity,  or  restrain  him 
from  indecent  querulousness  in  adversity. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

“ Thou  art  an  homunculus,  Abel,”  responded  Master 
Elliman,  waving  to  and  fro  betwixt  inebriation  and  an  at- 
tempt to  be  merry.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  6. 

inebriety  (in-e-bri'e-ti),  n.  [<  L.  in-  intensive 
+ ebrieta(t-)s,’ drunkenness : see  ebriety , and  cf. 
inebrious.  ] Drunkenness  ; intoxication. 

Sudden  partial  loss  of  consciousness  of  variable  dura- 
tion he  believes  to  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  in-, 
ebriety  wliei\  there  are  no  symptoms  of  intoxication. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  1. 518. 

inebriism  (in-e'bri-izm),  n.  [Irreg.  < inebrious 
+ -ism;  or  abbr.  of  Hnebriatism.]  Habitual 
inebriety. 

Dr. has  written  an  original  and  instructive  book, 

and  he  can  be  congratulated  upon  having  matje  a perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  subject  of  inebriism. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  716. 

inebrious  (in-e'bri-us),  a.  [=  It.  inebrioso,  < L. 
in-  intensive  + ebrius,  drunken:  see  ebrious. ] 

1.  Drunk  or  partly  drunk;  inebriated. 

The  worthy  but  inebrious  burgomaster  Vanduuk. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  II.  217. 

2.  Causing  drunkenness ; intoxicating. 

Whilst  thou  art  mixing  fatal  wines  below. 

Such  that  with  scorching  fever  fill  our  veins, 

And  with  inebrious  fumes  distract  our  brains. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  331. 

inechet,  ®.  t.  [MB.,  < in1  + eclie,  now  eke:  see 
eke,  ®.j  To  add ; insert. 

If  that  I at  loves  reverence 
Have  any  word  ineched  for  the  beste, 

Doth  therwithal  ryght  as  youreselven  leste. 

Chmuer,  Troilus,  iii.  1329. 

inedia  (in-e'di-a),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  inedia,  < 
L.  inedia,  abstinence  from  food,  fasting,  starva- 
tion, < in-  priv.  + edere,  eat : see  eat,  edible.'] 
1.  Starvation. — 2.  Abstinence;  an  eating  less 
than  usual.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
inedibility  (in-ed-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inedible : see 
-bility.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
edible. 

A great  many  species  [of  beetles]  with  a soft  shell,  that 
invites  attack,  are  protected  by  their  inedibility,  and  are 
usually  lustrous  and  bright.  Science,  VIII.  661. 

inedible  (in-ed'i-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  inedibilis,  not 
eatable,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  edibilis,  eatable : 
see  edible.]  Not  eatable;  unfit  or  unsuitable 
for  food : as,  inedible  roots ; an  inedible  fruit. 

A very  peculiar  and  yet  widely  current  mode  of  protec- 
tion is  by  becoming  distasteful  and  inedible  to  the  attack- 
ing animal.  Science,  VIII.  561. 

inedita  (in-ed'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
ineditus,  not  made  known,  unpublished,  < in- 
priv.  + editus,  pp.  of  edere,  give  out,  make 
known:  see  edit]  Unpublished  compositions; 
pieces  written  but  not  published. 

The  luminous  exposition  of  the  grammar  and  the  happy 
choice  of  the  pieces  in  the  chrestomathy— all  inedita— 
with  the  admirable  notes  drawn  from  an  enormous  read- 
ing in  MS.  sources,  make  them  altogether  different  from 
ordinary  text-books.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  HI. 

inedited  (in-ed'i-ted),  a.  [<  ire-3  + edited,  af- 
ter L.  ineditus  (>  It.  Pg.  inedito  = Sp.  inedito  = 
P.  inddit),  not  made  known:  see  inedita.]  Not 
edited;  unpublished;  not  made  known  by  pub- 
lication; not  issued:  as,  an  inedited  manuscript. 

An  inedited  coin  of  Michael  Palceologus,  Emperor  of 
Nicsea.  Numis.  Chron.,  3d  ser.,  I.  277. 

Ineducabilia  (in-ed//u-ka-bil,i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  ineducabiiis,  < ire- priv.  + educabilis, 
educable : see  Educabilia.]  The  lower  one  of 
two  main  series  of  monodelphian  or  placental 
mammals,  consisting  of  the  orders  Chiroptera, 
Insectivora,  Glires  or  Rodentia,  and  Bruta  or 
Edentata,  whose  cerebrum  is  comparatively 
small,  leaving  much  of  tbe  olfactory  lobes  and 
of  the  cerebellum  exposed,  and  whose  corpus 
callosum  is  oblique,  ends  before  tbe  vertical 
of  the  hippocampal  sulcus,  and  has  no  well-de- 
fined rostrum . The  series  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Mwrosthenes  of  Dana,  and  with  the  Lissencephala  of  Owen. 
See  Educabilia.  C.  L.  Bonaparte;  T.  E.  Gill. 
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ineaucabilian  (in-ed^u-ka-bil'i-an),  a.  and  re. 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Irieducaiilia,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  re.  An  ineducabilian  mammal, 
ineducable  (in-ed/u-ka-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + edu- 
cable.] Not  educable;  not  capable  of  being 
taught. 

He  is  childish,  not  to  say  babyish,  in  intellect,  and  in- 
educable beyond  the  first  standard. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  272. 

ineffability  (in-ef-a-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  ineffa- 
biliU  = Sp.  inefabilidad  = Pg.  ineffabilidade  = 
It.  ineffabilita;  as  ineffable  + -ity : see  -bility.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffable; 
★unspeakableness. 

ineffable  (in-ef'a-bl),  a.  [=  P.  ineffable  = Sp. 
inefable  = Pg.  ineffavel  = It.  ineffabile,  < L. 
ineffabilis,  unutterable,  < in-  priv.’  + effabilis, 
that  can  be  uttered:  see  eff able.]  1.  Incapable 
of  being  expressed  in  words;  unspeakable; 
unutterable;  inexpressible:  as,  the  ineffable 
joys  of  heaven;  ineffable  disgust. 

A book  which  comes  from  God  ...  is  given  to  us,  on 
purpose  to  open  to  us  some  discoveries  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  its  essence,  and  ineffable  perfections. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  x. 

In  their  branching  veins 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

2.  That  must  not  be  spoken:  as,  the  ineffable 
name.  See  Jehovah. 

ineffableness  (in-ef'a-bl-nes),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  ineffable  or  unutterable;  unspeakable- 
ness. 

ineffably  (in-ef'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  ineffable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  expressed  in  words; 
unspeakably. 

But  in  this  indefinite  description  there  is  something 
ineffably  great  and  noble.  Guardian,  No.  89. 

ineffaceable  (in-e-fa'sa-bl),  a.  [=  P.  ineffaca- 
ble;  as  ire-3  + effaceable.]  Not  effaceable;  in- 
capable of  being  effaced. 

The  mediaeval  systems  of  education  have  left  marks  in 
history  as  ineffaceable  as  mediaeval  theories  of  government 
in  Church  and  State.  Stilli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  361. 

ineffaceably  (in-e-fa'sa-bli),  adv.  In  an  inef- 
faceable manner;  so  as  not  to  be  effaceable. 
ineffectiblet  (in-e-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [Also  ineffecta- 
ble;  (.  in-%  + effectible.]  1.  That  cannot  be 
effected;  impracticable. — 2.  That  cannot  be 
effected  by  ordinary  physical  means;  super- 
natural; occult. 

There  he,  in  an  ineffective  manner,  communicates  him- 
self to  blessed  spirits,  both  angels  and  men. 

Bp.  Hall,  Soul’s  Farewell  to  Earth. 

ineffective  (in-e-fek'tiv),  a.  £=  F.  ineffectif  = 
Pg.  ineffectivo;  as  in-3  + effective.']  Not  effec- 
tive ; not  producing  any  effect,  or  the  effect  de- 
sired ; wanting  effective  energy  or  operation ; 
inefficient;  impotent:  as, ineffective  efforts ; an 
ineffective  blow. 

An  ineffective  pity  and  a lazy  counsel,  an  empty  bless- 
ing and  gay  words,  are  but  deceitful  charity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  I.  xii. 
The  rules  and  prohibitions  of  morality,  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  ineffective,  but  heaven  and  hell  all  can  under- 
stand. J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  161. 

ineffectively  (in-e-fek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  inef- 
. f ective  manner ; without  effect ; weakly, 
ineffectiveness  (in-e-fek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ineffective. 

ineffectual  (in-e-fek'tu-al),  a.  [<  in-3  + effec- 
tual.] Not  effectual ; not  producing  or  not  able 
to  produce  the  desired  effect;  of  no  efficacy; 
inefficient : as,  an  ineffectual  remedy. 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer’d  wrong, 

Though  ineffectual  found.  Milton,  P.  L.,  Lx.  301. 

Even  our  blessed  Saviour’s  preaching,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stilling, fleet,  Works,  II.  x. 

All  day  they  [the  army  of  the  Christian^  made  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  mountains. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  92. 

= Syn.  Fruitless,  Unavailing,  etc.  See  useless. 

ineffectuality  (in-e-fek-tu-al'i-ti),  re.  [<  inef- 
fectual + -ity.]  1.  Tbe  quality  of  being  inef- 
fectual; ineffectualness. — 2.  That  which  is  in- 
effectual ; something  that  fails  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  [Rare.] 

Lope  de  Vega  . . . plays  at  best,  in  the  eyes  of  some  few, 
as  a vague  aurora  borealis,  and  brilliant  ineffectuality. 

Carlyle,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ineffectually  (in-e-fek'tu-al-i),  adv.  Iu  an  in- 
effectual manner ; without  effect ; in  vain. 

Hereford  was  surprised  on  the  18th  of  December  by 
Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel  Morgan,  after  it  had  been  be- 
sieged for  about  two  months  ineffectually  by  the  Scotts. 

Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  145. 
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ineffectualness  (in  - e - fek  'tu  - al  - nes) , re.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffectual ; want 
of  power  to  produce  effect;  inefficacy. 

The  ineffectualness  of  the  mountebank’s  medicines  was 
soon  discovered.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1548. 

ineffervescence  (in-ef-er-ves'ens),  re.  [<  ire-3  + 
effervescence.]  Lack  of  effervescence;  a state 
of  not  effervescing. 

ineffervescent  (in-ef-er-ves'ent),  a.  [<  ire-3  + 
effervescent.]  Not  effervescent  or  effervescing; 
not  subject  to  effervescence, 
ineffervescibility  (in-ef-er-ves-i-bil'i-ti),  re.  [< 
ineffervescible : see  -bility.]  Tbe  quality  of  be- 
_ ing  ineffervescible. 

ineffervescible  (in-ef-er-ves'i-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
. + effervescible.]  Not  capable  of  effervescence, 
inefficacious  (in-ef-i-ka'shus),  a.  [<  L.  ineffi- 
cax  (>  It.  inefficace  = Sp.  ineficaz  = Pg.  inefficaz 
= Pr.  ineficax  = F.  inefficace),  inefficacious,  < 
in-  priv.  + efficax,  efficacious : see  efficacious.] 
Not  efficacious ; not  having  power  to  produce 
the  effect  desired ; of  inadequate  force. 

The  authority  of  Parliament  must  become  inefficacious, 
as  all  other  authorities  have  proved,  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  disorders  either  in  India  or  in  Europe. 

■ Burke , Affairs  of  India. 

inefficaciously  (in-ef-i-ka'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
_ inefficacious  manner ; without  efficacy  or  effect, 
inefficaciousness  (in-ef-i-ka'shus-nes),  re.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  inefficacious ; lack 
of  effect,  or  of  power  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange  ineffica- 
ciousness  we  see  of  the  word.  Alas ! men  rarely  apply  it 
to  the  right  place.  Lively  Oracles,  p.  194. 

inefficacy  (in-ef'i-ka-si),  re.  [=  Sp.  ineficacia  = 
Pg.  It.  inefficacia,  < LL.  inefficacia,  < L.  inefficax, 
inefficacious:  see  inefficacious.]  Lack  of  effi- 
cacy or  power  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; in- 
effectualness ; failure  of  effect. 

I suppose  they  must  talk  of  assignats,  as  no  other  lan- 
guage would  be  understood.  All  experience  of  their  in- 
efficacy does  not  in  the  least  discourage  them. 

Burke , Rev.  in  France. 

inefficiency  (in-e-fish'en-si),  re.  [<  inefficient) 
+ -cy.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
efficient ; lack  of  efficiency ; incompetency ; in- 
adequacy. 

The  inefficiency  of  our  own  minds  as  causal  agents. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  332. 

inefficient  (in-e-fish'ent),  a.  [<  ire-3  + efficient .] 
Not  efficient;  not  producing  or  not  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  effect;  incapable;  incom- 
petent; inadequate:  as,  inefficient  measures;  an 
inefficient  police. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures  as  inefficient  in  every 
thing  else.  Chesterfield. 

inefficiently  (in-e-fish'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  ineffi- 
_ cient  or  incapable  manner, 
inelaborate  (in-e-lab'o-rat),  a.  [<  in-3  + elab- 
orate.] Not  elaborate ; not  wrought  with  care. 

_ Coles,  1717. 

inelastic  (in-e-las'tik),  a.  [<  ire-3  + elastic.] 
Not  elastic ; not  returning  after  a strain ; 
lacking  elasticity.  The  so-called  ‘ incompress- 
ible’ fluids  (liquids)  are  sometimes  called 
inelastic  fluids.  See  fluid,  re. 

Doubtless  . . . the  elastic  and  the  inelastic  fluids  will 
be  distinguished  by  appropriate  designations  in  English. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  ix. 

inelasticate  (in-e-las'ti-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 

inelasticated,  ppr.  inelasticating.  [<  inelastic  + 
-ate2.]  To  make  inelastic ; deprive  of  elasticity. 

Each  thread  [of  caoutchouc]  is  inelasticated  individually 
in  the  act  of  reeling.  _ U re.  Diet.,  I.  701. 

inelasticity  (in-e-las-tis'i-ti),  re.  [<  in-3  + elas- 
ticity.] The  character  of  being  inelastic ; lack 
of  elasticity. 

inelegance  (in-el'e-gans),  re.  [=  F.  inelegance 
— It.  ineleganza,  <"  LL.  inelegantia,  inelegance, 
< L.  in-  priv.  + elegantia,  elegance:  see  ele- 
gance.] 1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  in- 
elegant ; want  of  elegance  or  refinement ; lack 
of  any  quality  required  by  good  taste. 

Whene’er  his  images  betray’d 
Too  strong  a light,  too  weak  a shade, 

Or  in  the  graceful  and  the  grand 
Confess’d  inelegance  of  hand. 

Cawthome,  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 
She  was  conspicuous  from  the  notorious  inelegance  of 
her  figure.  T.  Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

2.  That  which  is  inelegant  or  ungraceful:  as, 
inelegances  of  style. 

inelegancy  (in-el 'e-gan-si),  re.  Same  as  inele- 
gance. 

inelegant  (in-el'e-gant),  a.  [=  P.  ineUgant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  inelegante , < L.  inelegan(t-)s,  not  ele- 
gant, < in-  priv.  + elegan(t-)s,  elegant:  see  ele- 
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gant .]  Not  elegant;  ungraceful;  unrefined;  de- 
ficient in  any  quality  required  by  correct  taste. 
[Obsolete  as  used  in  the  first  extract.] 

Most  ample  fruit, 

Of  beauteous  form,  . . . pleasing  to  sight, 

But'  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

Modern  criticks,  having  never  read  Homer  but  in  low 
and  inelegant  translations,  impute  the  meanness  of  the 
translation  to  the  poet.  W.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
=Syn.  Ungraceful,  homely, plain,  clumsy,  ungainly,  rough, 
awkward. 

inelegantly  (in-el' e-gant-li),  adv.  In  an  inele- 
gant manner ; ungracefully ; rudely. 

Nor  will  he,  if  he  have  the  least  taste  or  application,  talk 
inelegantly.  Chesterfield. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pinnacled,  not 
inelegantly,  with  a flourished  cross. 

T.  War  ton.  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 

ineligibility  (in-eFi-ji-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  ineli- 
gibilite,  < ML.  ineligibiKta(i-)s,  < ineligibilis,  in- 
eligible : see  ineligible.']  1 . Lack  of  eligibility 
in  any  respect ; the  character  of  being  unworthy 
to  be  selected  or  chosen;  unfitness;  inexpedi- 
ency: as,  the  ineligibility  of  a suitor. — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, the  condition  of  being  ineligible  to  a 
specified  office  or  employment;  disqualification 
for  election  or  choice : as,  the  ineligibility  of  a 
candidate. 

ineligible  (in-el'i-ji-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ineligible  = 
Pg.  inelegivel  = It.  ineligibile,  < ML.  ineligibilis, 
that  cannot  be  chosen,  < in-  priv.  + *eligibilis, 
that  can  be  chosen:  see  eligible.]  1.  Not  eligi- 
ble, in  general ; unworthy  of  choice;  unsuitable; 
inexpedient : as,  an  ineligible  site  for  a building. 

In  the  first  view,  appeals  to  the  people  at  fixed  periods 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  ineligible  as  appeals  on  particular  oc- 
casions as  they  emerge.  A.  Hamilton , Federalist,  .No.  50. 

2.  Specifically,  not  eligible  to  a specified  office 
or  post  of  honor ; legally  or  otherwise  disquali- 
fied. 

He  that  cannot  be  admitted  cannot  be  elected ; and,  the 
votes  given  to  a man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the 
highest  number  of  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a major- 
ity. Johnson,  The  False  Alarm. 

I wish  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  they  had  made 
him  [the  President]  forever  ineligible  a second  time. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  266. 

ineligibly  (in-el'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  ineligible 
manner. 

ineliminable  (m-f-lim'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
eliminable.]  Not  eliminable ; that  cannot  be 
eliminated,  thrown  out,  or  set  aside. 

The  number  of  laborers  is  an  ineliminable  element  in  the 
problem.  What  is  the  amount  of  possible  wages? 

F.  A.  Walker,  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXX.  108. 

ineloquence  (in-el'o-kwens),  n.  [<  ineloquen{t) 
+ -ce.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inelo- 
quent ; want  of  eloquence ; a habit  of  silence  or 
reserve  in  speech. 

To  us,  as  already  hinted,  the  Abbot's  eloquence  is  less 
admirable  than  his  ineloquence,  his  great  invaluable  talent 
of  silence.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  11. 

ineloquent  (in-el'o-kwent),  a.  [=  F.  ineloquent 
= Pg.  It.  ineloquente,  < LL.  ineloquen(t-)s,  < L.  in- 
priv.  + eloquen(t-)s,  eloquent:  see  eloquent.] 
Not  eloquent;  wanting  the  quality  or  charac- 
teristics of  eloquence. 

To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer’d  heavenly  meek : 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 

Nor  tongue  ineloquent.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  219. 

ineloquently  (in-el'o-kwent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
eloquent manner;  without  eloquence. 

ineluctable  (in-f-luk'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ineluc- 
table = Pg.  inelu'ctavel  = It.  ineluttabile,  < L.  ine- 
luctabilis,  < ire- priv.  + eluctabilis,  that  may  be 
escaped  from,  < eluctari,  struggle  out : see  eluc- 
tate.]  Not  to  be  overcome  or  escaped  from. 

She  realized  that  she  and  he  were  alike  helpless — both 
struggling  in  the  grip  of  some  force  outside  themselves, 
inexorable,  ineluctable. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  xxviii. 

ineludible  (in-e-lu'di-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  ineludible; 
as  ire-3  + eludible.]  Not  eludible;  not  to  be 
eluded  or  escaped. 

One  would  think  that  an  opinion  so  very  obnoxious,  and 
so  lyable  to  such  grand  inconveniences,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted but  upon  most  pressing  reasons  and  ineludible  de- 
monstrations. Qlanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ii. 

inembryonate  (in-em'bri-on-at),  a.  [<  ire-3  + 
embryonate.]  Not  embryonate;  not  formed  in 
embryo.  [Rare.] 

inemendablet  (in-e-men'da-bl),  a.  [=  It.  iree- 
mendabile;  as  in-$  + emehdable.]  Not  to  be 
emended;  not  to  be  atoned  for:  said  formerly 
of  certain  crimes.  Kersey,  1708. 

inenarrablet,  a.  [<  OF.  inenarrable,  F.  inenar- 
rable = Sp.  inenarrable  = Pg.  inenarravel  = It. 
inenarrabile,  < L.  inenarrabilis,  that  cannot  be 
described,  \ in-  priv.  + enarrabilis,  that  can  be 
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described,  < enarrare , describe,  relate  in  detail : 
see  enarration.]  Incapable  of  being  narrated 
or  told. 

This  hlyssed  I-orde  is  to  be  set  by  aboue  al  thynge,  he  is 
to  be  loued  best,  for  his  inenarrable  goodnes. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Ts.  cxlvii. 
The  princes  then,  and  nauie  that  did  bring 
These  so  inenarrable  troopes,  and  all  their  soyles,  I sing. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ii. 

inenchyma  (in-eng'ki-ma),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  ire,  in, 
+ Gr.  eyxv/ta,  an  infusion:  see  enchymatous.] 
In  bot.,  a fibrocellular  tissue  the  elements  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  spiral  vessels. 
Baillon. 

inept  (in-ept'),  a.  [=  F.  inepte  = Sp.  Pg.  inepto 
— It.  inetto,  < L.  ineptus,  unsuitable,  improper, 
senseless,  < ire-  priv.  + aptus,  suitable : see  apt. 
Cf.  inapt.]  1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suitable;  inapt. 

The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  inept  for  new  discoveries, 
and  therefore  of  no  accommodation  to  the  use  of  life. 

Glanoille,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xix. 

The  genius  of  the  order  [of  Druids]  admitted  of  no  inept 
member.  For  the  acolyte  unendowed  with  the  faculty  of 
study,  all  initiation  ceased. 

I.  H Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  18. 

2.  Inappropriate;  out  of  place;  foolish. 

To  view  attention  as  a special  state  of  intelligence,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly  inept. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  suggestion  which  from  a later  standpoint  appears 
inept  may  be  recognized  as  ingenious  from  the  earlier. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Prohs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  303. 

Inepti  (in-ep'tl),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  ineptus, 
stupid:  seeireept]  1.  A term  proposed  by  lin- 
ger (1811)  to  include  birds  related  to  the  dodo, 
Didus  ineptus. — 2.  In  Bonaparte’s  system  of 
classification  (1854),  the  fourth  order  of  Ares, 
of  his  subclass  Insessores  (see  Altrices),  consist- 
ing of  the  family  Didulce,  in  which  he  misplaces 
the  struthious  genus  JEpyornis,  together  with 
his  Ornithoptera  and  Cyanornis : the  last  two 
are  equivalent  to  Apterornis  of  Selys.  The 
group  is  thus  an  artificial  one. 

ineptitude  (in-ep'ti-tud),  re.  [=  OF.  and  F.  in- 
eptitude = Sp.  ineptitud  — It.  inettitudine,  < L. 
ineptitudo,  < ineptus,  inept:  see  inept.  Cf.  in- 
aptitude.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  inept ; 
lack  of  aptness  or  adaptation ; unfitness ; un- 
suitableness ; inaptitude ; foolishness. 

To  avoid  therefore  that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is 
frequently  the  fault  of  us  scholars,  . . . I take  care  to  visit 
all  publiek  solemnities.  Taller,  No.  203. 

The  unthinking  ineptitude  with  which  even  the  routine 
of  life  is  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  men. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  303. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  the  French  word  [Topinam- 
bour]  is  an  endeavour  to  imitate  phonetically  the  red  In- 
dian name  of  the  plant  [artichoke],  a process  for  which 
the  French  usually  show  an  extraordinary  ineptitude. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  110. 

ineptly  (in-ept'li),  adv.  In  an  inept  manner; 
unsuitably;  awkwardly;  foolishly. 

They  [the  Peripateticks]  ineptly  fansied  . . . [the  crys- 
talline humour  of  the  eye]  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of 
vision  wherein  all  the  species  of  external  objects  were 
terminated.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

ineptness  (in-ept'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inept;  unfitness;  awkwardness;  ineptitude. 

The  feeblenesse  and  miserable  ineptnesse  of  Infancy. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existency  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 

inequable  (in-e'kwa-bl  or  in-ek'wa-bl),  a.  [< 
in  * + equable.']  Not  equable ; not  uniform ; 
changeable ; fitful : as,  an  inequable  climate  or 
temper. 

inequal  (in-e'kwal),  a.  [<  ME.  inequal , < OF. 
inequal,  F.  inegal  = Sp.  inigual  = It.  ineguale, 
inuguale,  inequale,  < L.  incequalis,  not  equal,  un- 
even, < in-  priv.  + cequalis,  equal : see  equal.] 
If.  Unequal;  unjust. 

Welcome  all  toils  the  inequal  fates  decree. 

While  toils  endear  thy  faithful  charge  to  thee. 

Shenstone,  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

Such  a divulsion  may  be  made  in  glass  by  but  an  indkjual 
motion  between  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  459. 
2.  In  entom.,  covered  with  irregular  elevations 

and  depressions:  said  of  a surface Inequal 

hour,  an  hour  formed  by  dividing  the  day  (from  sunrise  to 
sunset)  and  the  night  (from  sunset  to  sunrise)  into  twelve 
parts  each. 

inequalitarian  (in-e-kwol-i-ta'ri-an),  re.  [<  in- 
equality + -arian,]  A believer  in  inequality ; 
one  who  upholds  the  principle  of  social  or  po- 
litical inequality.  [Rare.] 

In  practice  they  [the  English  people]  are  what  I may 
call  determined  inequalitarians. 

^ Gladstone,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  202. 

inequality  (in-e-kwol'i-ti),  re.;  pi.  inequalities 
(-tiz).  [=  OF.  inequalite,  F.  inegalite  = Sp.  in- 

igualdad  = It.  inegualita,  < L.  incequalita(t-)s, 
unequalness,  unevenness,  < incequalis,  unequal: 


inequitate 

see  inequal.]  1.  Lack  of  equality  in  character 
or  attributes ; unlikeness  between  things  of  the 
samekind;  diversity;  disparity:  as,  inequality  in 
size,  numbers,  etc.;  the  inequality  of  the  fingers. 

Though  human  souls  are  said  to  be  equal,  yet  is  there 
no  small  inequality  in  their  operations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  14. 

2.  Lack  of  equality  in  the  state  or  condition 
of  a person  or  thing ; want  of  uniformity  of  re- 
lation, level,  surface,  etc.;  variation  or  variable- 
ness; unevenness:  as,  inequalities  of  temper; 
inequalities  of  rank  or  fortune;  inequalities  of 
the  earth’s  surface. 

An  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and  shadowings,  that 
naturally  arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves, 
and  valleys.  Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  483. 

Inequality  of  condition  is  . . . indispensable  to  pro- 
gress. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  50. 

The  inequality  . . . desired  by  the  artist  and  the  man 
of  science  is  an  inequality  in  fame ; that  desired  by  the 
productive  laborer  is  an  inequality  in  riches. 

IK.  II.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  123. 

3.  Injustice;  partiality. 

We  sometimes  find  men  complaining  of  inequalities  in 
events,  which  were  indeed  the  effects  of  a most  equal 
providence.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  v.  § 4. 

4.  In  astron .,  the  deviation  in  the  motion  of  a 

planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean  mo- 
tion.— 5.  In  alg.,  an  expression  of  two  unequal 
quantities  connected  by  either  of  the  signs  of 
inequality  > or  < ; thus,  a > b , signifying  that 
a is  greater  than  b,  and  a < b,  signifying  that  a 
is  less  than  b,  are  inequalities Diurnal  inequal- 

ity. See  diurnal.— First  inequality  t ( ineequalitas  solu- 
ta),  that  inequality  in  the  motion  of  a planet  or  of  the  moon 
which  is  irrespective  of  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  a planet  it  is  corrected  by  the  equation 
of  the  argument,  in  that  of  the  moon  by  the  equation 
of  the  orbit  (see  both,  under  equation).—  Second  ine- 
quality! (ineequalitas alligala),  that  inequality  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a planet  or  of  the  moon  which  depends  upon  its  an- 
gular distance  from  the  sun,  and  disappears  at  oppositions 
and  conjunctions.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  it  is  the  evec- 
tion  (which  see).— Third  inequality!  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  variation  (which  see). — Fourth  inequality! 
of  the  motion  of  the  moon,  an  inequality  discovered  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  consisting  in  a quicker  motion  of  the  moon 
while  the  sun  is  in  perigee  than  while  he  is  in  apogee. 
Its  greatest  effect  upon  the  longitude  is  about  12'. 

inequation  (in-e-kwa'shon  or  -zhon),  n.  [<  in -3 
4-  equation.]  In  math.,  an  inequality.  See  in- 
equality, 5. 

inequidistant  (in-e-kwi-dis'tant),  a.  [<  in-%  + 
equidistant.]  Not  equidistant ; not  equally  dis- 
tant. 

inequilateral  (in-e-kwi-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  in-%  + 
equilateral.]  1.  Not  equilateral;  having  un- 
equal sides:  as,  an  inequilateral  triangle. — 2. 
In  concli.,  specifically,  having  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ends  of  each  valve,  as  divided  by  an 
imaginary  vertical  line  from  the  umbones,  un- 
equal. All  true  or  lamellibranch  bivalves  are  more  or 
less  inequilateral,  while  the  brachiopods,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  equilateral.  Those  lamellibranchs  which 
are  least  inequilateral,  as  for  example  the  Lucinidce,  are 
described  as  subequilateral.  See  inequivalve. 

3.  In  Foraminifera,  not  having  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  shell  in  the  same  plane,  but  ob- 
liquely wound  around  an  axis. — 4.  In  bot.,  un- 
symmetrical  from  the  greater  development  of 
one  side,  as  the  leaves  of  Begonia,  the  elm,  etc. 

in  equilibrio  (in  e-kwi-lib'ri-o).  See  equilib- 
rium, 1. 

inequilobate  (in-e-kwi-16'bat),  a.  [<  L.  in - priv. 
+ cequus,  equal,  + NL.  lobus,  lobe:  see  lobate. 
Cf.  equilobed.]  Unequally  lobed;  having  un- 
equal lobes. 

inequipotential  (in-e'Trwi-po-ten'shal),  a.  [< 
tw-S  4-  equipotential.]  In  a condition  of  unequal 
stresses ; potentially  unstable. 

inequipotentiality  (in  - e ^ k wi  - po  - ten  - shi  - al ' i- 
ti),  n.  [<  inequipotential  + -ity.]  A condition 
of  potential  instability,  as  that  of  a glacier. 

inequitable  (in-ek' wi-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
equitable.]  Not  equitable;  not  according  to 
the  principles  of  equity;  unjust. 

Nor  when  they  were  in  partnership  with  the  farmer,  as 
often  was  the  case,  have  I heard  that  they  had  taken  the 
lion’s  share.  The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Inequitable  government  can  be  upheld  only  by  the  aid 
of  a people  correspondingly  inequitable  in  its  sentiments 
and  acts.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  398. 

inequitably  (in-ek' wi-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
equitable manner ; unjustly ; unfairly . 

Conditions  which  if  passed  into  law  would,  it  is  con- 
tended, press  inequitably  upon  employers. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  303. 

inequitatef  ( in-ek' wi-tat),  v.t.  [<  L.  inequita- 
tus,  pp.  of  inequitare,  ride  upon  or  over,  < in, 
on,  4*  equitare,  ride:  see  equitation.]  To  ride 
on ; ride  over  or  through.  Sir  T.  More . 


Inequitelse 

Inequitelae  (m-e-kwi-te'le),  n.  pi. 
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* lniquitelw,i  L.  iniquus,  unequal  (see  iniquous), 
+ tela,  web.]  A group  of  true  spinning-spiders, 
baying  conical,  convergent,  slightly  exserted 
spinnerets  arranged  in  a rosette,  eight  unequal- 
ly large  eyes  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows, 
and  very  slender  legs:  opposed  to  Tubitelce  and 
Orbitelce.  These  spiders  spin  irregular  webs, 
the  threads  of  which  cross  in  all  directions, 
whence  the  name, 
inequity  (in-ek'wi-ti),  n, 

[<  in-s  + equity.  Cf.  iniquity,  ult.  of  the  same 
formation.]  Lack  of  equity  or  abstract  jus- 
tice ; disagreement  with  equitable  principles ; 
injustice ; also,  an  unjust  action  or  proceeding. 

The  inequity  implied  by  it  [militant  organization]  rami- 
fies throughout  all  social  relations. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 109. 
_ The  looseness,  the  uncertainty,  the  recklessness,  the  pos- 
sible misapprehension,  of  this  form  of  vengeance  [the  ven- 
detta], apart  from  higher  considerations,  is  its  condemna- 
tion. To  this  we  must  add  its  radical  inequity. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  74. 

inequivalve  (in-e'kwi-valv),  a.  [<  in- 3 + cqui- 
valve.]  In  concli.,  having  unequal  valves,  as 
a bivalve  mollusk;  having  one  of  the  valves 
larger  than  the  other : applied  both  to  lamelli- 
branch  bivalves,  in  which  the  valves  are  lat- 
eral, and  to  brachiopods,  in  which  the  valves 
are  a dorsal  and  a ventral  one.  An  inequilateral 
valve  is  unsymmetrical  in  itself ; an  inequivalve  bivalve 
has  one  valve  unsymmetrical  with  the  other.  An  oyster- 
shell  is  both  inequilateral  and  inequivalve,  having  a flat 
valve  and  a deep  valve,  neither  of  which  is  equal-sided. 

The  shell  [of  a.  brachiopod]  is  always  inequivalve  and 
equilateral : that  is  to  say,  each  valve  is  symmetrical  within 
itself,  and  more  or  less  unlike  the  other  valve. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  397. 

inequivalved  (in-e'kwi-valvd),  a.  [<  iiiequi- 
valve  + -ed2.]  Same  as  inequivalve. 
inequivalvular  (in-e-kwi-val'vu-lar),  a.  [<  ine- 
quivalve,  after  valvular.]  Same  as  inequivalve. 
ineradicable  (in-e-rad'i-ka-bl),  a.  [<  i)i-3  + 
eradicable .]  Not  eradicable;  incapable  of  be- 
ing eradicated. 


[NL.,  prop,  inerrancy  (in-er'an-si),  ».  [=  Sp. 


inessential 


inerrancia;  Inaction,  bodily  and  intellectual,  pervading  the  same 
* ' ‘ ‘ character,  cannot  hut  flx  disgust  upon  every  stage  and 

every  state  of  life.  Vice  alone  is  worse  than  such  double 
■inert ion.  Mies  Burney,  Camilla,  i.  5. 

The  young  and  impatient  poet  was  mortified  with  the 
inertion  of  public  curiosity. 

I.  D‘ Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  75. 


as  inerran(t)  + -cy.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
errant  ; freedom  from  error. 

In  neither  case  does  it  [Article  XIX.]  militate  against 
the  inerrancy  of  the  whole  Church  collectively. 

Puscy,  Eirenicon,  p.  40. 

Awritermustbeenviablyconfidentof  his  own  perceptive  inert, it, urlpt  fin-pr'tl  tfirh  n 
inerrancy,  thus  to  set  up  . . . his  individual  aversion  and  , ■ MUaet  tm-er  tl-tufl),  n. 
approbation  as  criteria  for  the  decisions  of  his  fellow-be- 
ings. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  190. 


,,  [<  Uj.*inertitudo 

(given  from  a glossary  in  the  erroneous  form 
inersituclo),  inertia,  < L.  iner(t-)s,  inert : see  in- 

■ nl  ineauities  ( tizl  i^errant  (in-er'ant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg .inerrante;  .ertd.  Coles,  1717. 

auiht  ult2  of  the  same  as  in-3  + errant-.]  Unerring;  free  from  error,  inertly  (m-ert'li),  adv.  In  an  inert  manner; 


Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  hold  that  the  original 
autograph  manuscripts  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures  were  abso- 
lutely inerrant  ? Christian  Union , XXXV.  20. 

inerratic  (in-e-rat'ik),  a.  [<  in-3  + erratic .] 

# Not  erratic  or  wandering ; fixed. 

inerringt  (in-er'ing),  a . [<  in-3  + erring , ppr. 

of  err,  ?;.]  Unerring. 

inerringlyt  (in-er'ing-li),  adv . Unerringly. 

Grlanville . 

inert  (in-ert'),  a.  [=  F.  inerte  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
incrte,  < L.  iner(t-)s,  unskilled  in  any  art,  inac- 
tive, indolent,  < iw-priv.  + ar{t-)s , art : see  art 2.] 

1 . Haying  no  inherent  power  of  action,  motion, 
or  resistance ; without  inherent  force ; inani- 
mate ; lifeless : applied  to  matter  in  its  intrin- 
sic character:  as,  an  inert  mass  of  clay;  an  in- 
ert corpse. 

But  if  you’l  say  that  motion  is  not  of  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, but  that  it  is  inert  and  stupid  of  it  self — then  it  must 
be  moved  from  some  other. 

Dr.  11.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  1. 

Then  the  head  fell  hack  upon  his  shoulder,  and  there 
was  a piteous  murmur  and  a flutter,  as  he  laid  his  inert 
burden  on  the  grass.  J.  W.  Palmer , After  his  Kind,  p.  291. 

2.  Indisposed  or  unable  to  move  or  act ; inac- 
tive ; sluggish : as,  an  inert  drug. 

Accordingly,  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  that  are  inert 
to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  from  weak  to 
strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external. 

H.  Spencer,  Brin,  of  Psychol.,  § 2. 

Is  it  not  strange,  if  the  albuminate  of  mercury  is  so  in- 
ert, that  the  disinfection  of  these  cultures  should  be  so 
successful  ? 


. . _ , , _ _ , Science,  XIII.  64. 

harnam,  Ingolasby  Legends,  I.  10.  *=Syn.  Inactive,  Lazy,  etc.  (see  idle)-,  lifeless,  passive 

ineradicably  (in-e-rad'i-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  in-  inertia  (in-er'shiii),  n.  [=  F.  inertie  = Sp.  Pg. 
eradicable  manner;  so  as  not  to  he  eradicable.  inercia  = It.  inerzia,  < L.  inertia,  lack  of  art  or 
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inerasable  (in-e-ra'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  erasa- 
ble.] Not  to  be  erased  or  obliterated:  as,  the 
inerasable  records  of  sin. 
inergeticalt  (in-er-jet'i-kal),  a.  Having  no  en- 
ergy or  activity. 

Those  eminent  stars  and  planets  that  are  in  the  hea- 
vens are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  sluggish  inergetical 
bodies,  or  as  if  they  were  set  only  to  be  as  bare  candles  to 
us,  but  as  bodies  full  of  proper  motion,  of  peculiar  opera- 
tion, and  of  life.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  640. 

inerm  (in-erm'),  a.  [=  F.  inerme  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
inerme,  < L.  inermis,  unarmed,  < in-  priv.  + arma, 
arms:  see  arm2.]  In  hot.,  unarmed;  destitute 
of  prickles  or  thorns,  as  a leaf.  Also  mermous. 
Inermes  (in-er'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  in- 
ermis, unarmed:  see  inerm.]  A group  of  achte- 
tous  gephyrean  worms,  represented  by  such 
genera  as  Sipunculus  and  Priapulus;  the  spoon- 
worms,  or  Sipunculacea  proper:  opposed  to  A r- 
mata  or  Chcetifera.  Also  Inermi. 

Inermia  (in-er'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L-  inermis,  unarmed:  see  inerm.]  A tribe  of 
dictyonine  silicious  sponges  without  uncinates 
and  scopulse.  It  contains  the  family  Meandro- 
spongidee. 

ineriilian  (in-er'mi-an),  a.  [<  Inermia  + -an.] 

_ Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inermia. 
inermous  (in-er'mus),  a.  Same  as  inerm. 
inerrability  (in-er-a-bil'i-ti),  II . [<  inerrable : 
see  -bility.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
inerrable ; freedom  or  exemption  from  error  or 
from  the  possibility  of  erring ; infallibility. 

It  is  now  meet,  that  I add  some  few  words : viz.,  what 
our  opinion  is  of  the  inerrability  of  a General  Council, 
truly  so  called,  and  qualified  as  hath  been  formerly  de- 
scribed. Hammond,  A Paranesis,  v.  § 13. 

inerrable  (in-er'a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  inerrable  — 
It.  inerrabile,  <(  LL.  inerrubilis,  unerring,  (.  in- 
priv.  + *errabilis,  erring:  see  errable.]  Incapa- 
ble of  erring ; exempt  from  error  or  mistake : 
infallible. 


skill,  inactivity,  indolence,  NL.  inertia  (def.  2), 
< incr(t-)s,  unskilled,  inactive:  see  inert.]  1. 
Lack  of  activity;  sluggishness;  passiveness; 
inertness.— 2.  In  physics,  that  property  of  mat- 
ter by  virtue  of  which  it  retains  its  state  of 
rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  so  long 
as  no  foreign  cause  changes  that  state.  Also 
called  vis  inertice  (force  of  inertia).  Quantitative- 
ly considered,  inertia  is  the  same  as  mass.  The  term  was 
introduced  by  Kepler.  See  inas&s  and  momentum. 

How  the  force  must  he  applied  which  causes  a body,  in 
spite  of  its  inertia,  to  move  on  a curve,  is  easily  under- 
stood from  some  common  instances. 

Tait,  Properties  of  Matter,  § 115. 

The  ether  by  means  of  which  light  is  transmitted,  though 
possessed  of  inertia,  is  not,  like  the  atmosphere,  affected 
by  the  force  of  gravity. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  I.  141. 
3.  In  med.,  want  of  activity;  sluggishness:  a 
term  especially  applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
uterus  when  it  does  not  contract  properly  in  par- 
turition.—Center  of  inertia.  See  centeri. — Elec- 
tric inertia,  the  resistance  offered  by  a circuit  to  sud- 
den changes  of  current,  due  to  self  and  mutual  induction 
but  not  to  electrostatic  charge.— Ellipsoid  of  inertia’ 
See  ellipsoid.— Inverse  ellipsoid  of  inertia.  See  mo- 
mental  ellipsoid,  under  ellipsoid.  — Magnetic  inertia 
that  property  of  a magnetic  substance  which  prevents 
its  being  instantaneously  magnetized  when  subjected  to 
magnetic  force.—  Moment  of  inertia,  (a)  Of  a body  or 
system  of  bodies  upon  or  round  an  axis,  the  sum  of  the 


inactively;  sluggishly. 

Dread  Chaos,  and  eternal  Night ! . . . 

Suspend  awhile  your  force  inertly  strong. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  7. 

inertness  (in-ert'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  inert.  ( a ) Lack  of  activity  or  exertion ; ha- 
bitual indisposition  to  action  or  motion  ; sluggishness. 

It  is  not  humanity,  but  laziness  and  inertness  of  mind, 
which  produces  the  desire  of  this  kind  of  indemnities. 

Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

The  Universities  are  not,  as  in  Hobbes’s  time,  “the  core 
of  rebellion,’'  no,  but  the  seat  of  inertness. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
(b)  The  state  of  being  inherently  destitute  of  the  power  of 
motion  or  action ; that  property  by  which  bodies  tend  to 
persist  in  a state  of  rest,  or  of  motion  derived  from  exter- 
nal force.  See  inertia. 

So  long  and  deep  a swoon  as  is  absolute  insensibility 
and  inertnesse  may  much  more  reasonably  be  thought  to 
blot  out  the  memory  of  another  life. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  v. 

The  especial  characteristic  by  which  we  distinguish  dead 
matter  is  its  inertness.  11.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 53. 

inerudite  (in-er'o-dit),  a.  [=  It.  inerudito , < 
L.  ineruditus,  uninstrueted,  < in-  priv.  + eru- 
ditus , instructed:  see  erudite.']  Not  erudite; 
unlearned.  Imp.  Diet. 

inescapable  (in-es-ka'pa-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  ines- 
chapable ; as  in-3  + cscapaMe.]  Not  to  be 
eluded  or  escaped,  or  escaped  from;  inevitable. 

She  was  looking  along  an  inescapable  path  of  repulsive 
monotony.  George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  xxvi. 

Looking  hack  over  the  history  of  the  nation,  we  can  now 
see  that  the  civil  war  was  inescapable. 

The  Century,  XXXIV.  155. 

inescatet  (in-es'kat),  v.t.  [<  L.  inescatus , pp. 
of  inescare  (>  It.  inescare),  allure  with  bait,  < 
in,  in,  + csca,  bait.]  To  bait ; allure  with  bait ; 
allure;  tempt. 

Proteus  like  in  all  formes  and  disguises  [they]  goe  abroad 
in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  young  women. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  496. 

inescationt  (m-es-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  inesca- 
tio(n-),  < inescare,  allure  with  bait : see  inescate.] 
The  act  of  baiting  or  alluring;  temptation. 

Herein  lies  true  fortitude  and  courage,  in  overcoming 
all  the  deceitful  allurements  and  inescations  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Hally  well,  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue  (1692),  p.  107. 

inescutcheon  (in-es-kuch'on), 

escutcheon.]  In  her.,  a 
small  escutcheon,  or 
the  representation  of  a 
shield,  used  either  as  a 
hearing  or  charged  upon 
the  escutcheon  for  a spe- 
cial purpose,  as  an  es- 
cutcheon of  pretense,  or 
very  small-and  borne  in 
chief  by  a baronet,  in 
which  case  it  is  charged 
with  the  red  hand  of  Ul- 
ster. When  there  are  several  ineseutcheons, 
they  are  usually  called  escutcheons, 
inesite  (in'e-sit),  n.  A hydrated  silicate  of  man- 
ganese and  calcium,  occurring  in  masses  having 
a fibrous  and  radiated  structure  and  flesh-red 
color.  It  is  found  in  the  Dilienburg  region,  Germany, 

, »nd  also  in  Sweden,  where  it  has  been  called  rhodotilite. 


Inescutcheon. 


products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  element  of  mas3  inespeciallvt  adv . TAn  erroneous  form  dim 
by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  (b)  With  re-  A-  neous  lorm,  due 


He  [the  sonne]  is  the  profoundite  of  thy  inerrable  wyse- 
dom,  so  yt  he  knew  what  was  profytable  for  us,  and  what 
was  acceptable  to  thee. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

inerrableness  (in-er'a-bl-nes),  n.  Inerrability. 

Infallibility  and  inerrableness  . . . [are]  assumed  and  in- 
closed by  the  Romish  Church.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  479, 

inerrably  (in-er'a-bli),  adv 
from  error;  infallibly. 


gard  to  a plane  or  point,  the  sum  of  the  elements  of  mass 
each  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
givtn  plane  or  point.— Principal  screw  of  inertia,  one 
of  a system  of  screws  equal  in  number  to  the  degrees  of 
freedom  of  the  body  whose  inertia  is  considered,  such  that 
an  impulsive  wrench  about  any  one  of  these  screws  will 
make  the  body  begin  to  twist  about  that  screw  alone.  See 
screw.— Product  of  inertia,  with  reference  to  two  or- 
thogonal axes  or  two  planes  perpendicular  to  those  axes, 
the  sum  of  the  elements  of  mass  each  multiplied  by  the 
product  of  its  distances  from  the  two  planes.— Reduced 
inertia  of  a machine,  the  mass  which,  concentrated  at  the 
driving-point,  would  have  the  same  kinetic  energy  as  the 
entire  machine.— The  principal  axes  of  inertia.  See 
axis  i. 

inertial  (in-er'sliial),  a.  [<  inertia  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  inertia ; of  the  nature  of  inertia. 

This  the  author  attempts  by  means  of  the  subsidiary 
conceptions  which  he  puts  forward  of  “the  inertial  sys- 
tem, the  inertial  scale,  inertial  rotation,  and  inertial  rest.” 
_.  Mind,  XII.  151. 

With  freedom  inertion  (in-er'shon),  n.  [Irr eg.  < inert  + -ion.] 
Inertia;  inertness;  absence  of  exertion.  [Rare.] 


to  a confusion  of  in  especial , improp.  written 
as  one  word,  with  especially.]  Especially. 

Inespecially  for  as  muche  as,  a great  number  of  hys  soul- 
dyers  beinge  eyther  deade  or  maymed  wyth  woundes,  the 
matter  was  driuen  to  so  hard  a point  that  fewe  remayned 
able  to  make  defence.  Golding,  tr.  of  Ciesar,  fol.  136. 

in  esse  (in  es'e).  [L.  (NL.):  in,  in;  esse,  be  (here 
used  as  a noun,  being):  see  ens,  essence.]  In  be- 
ing; in  actuality;  actually  existing.  Compare 
in  posse. 

Over  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  when  Mrs.  Dingo. 
Of  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  in  esse  I possess  the  original, 
and  have  no  copy.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xiii. 

inessential  (in-e-sen'shal),  a.  [<  in- 3 + essen- 
tial.] 1.  Not  essential;  unessential. 

The  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands  on  dresses, 
were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration  with  you,  not 
inessential  to  your  happiness.  Buskin. 

2.  Immaterial.  [Rare.] 

His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor.  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  vii. 


inessential 

Prime  sister  of  th’  inessential  bands, 

Erect,  persuasive  Expectation  stands. 

Brooke,  Constantia. 

inestimable  (in-es'ti-ma-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  ines- 
timable, < OF.  (also  F.)  inestimable  = Pr.  ines- 
timable = Sp.  inestimable  = P g.  inestimavel  = 
It.  inestimabiley  < L.  incestimabilis , inestimable, 
< in-  priv.  4-  cestimabilis , worthy  of  estimation: 


3075 

inewet  (i-nu'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  ineaw; 
in -2  + ewe 2.]  To  dip  or  plunge  into  water. 
And  [when]  the  sharp,  cruel  hawks  they  at  their  backs  do 
view. 

Themselves  for  very  fear  they  instantly  ineawe. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xx.  234. 

in  ex.  An  abbreviation  of  in  {the)  exergue.  See 
exergue , 


see  estimable.']  1.  Not  to  be  estimated  or  com-  inexact  (in-eg-zakt'),  a.  [=  F.  inexact  = Sp. 
pnted;  beyond  measure.  Pg.  inexacto  = It.  inesatto;  as  in-3  + exact.] 

“The  inestimable  wasting  and  consumption  of  the  an-  Not  exact;  not  precisely  correct,  accurate,  or 
cient  revenues  of  the  realm”  was  noticed  as  “manifestly  punctual. 

apparent  ” by  the  Commons  on  their  first  grant  of  a sub-  inexactitude  (in-eg-zak'ti-tud),  n.  [=  F.  in- 


sidy  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  28. 

2.  Of  very  great  value  or  excellence:  as,  inesti- 
mable blessings. 

A most  inestimable  rich  crosse,  very  gorgeously  adorned 
with  wondrous  abundance  of  pretious  stones. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  46. 


inexorability 

< inexhalable  (in-eks-ha'la-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  4- 
exhalable.]  Not  exhalable ; incapable  of  being 
exhaled  or  evaporated. 

A new-laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  hard,  because 
it  contains  a greater  stock  of  humid  parts,  which  must  be 
evaporated  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts 
into  consistence.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  28. 

inexhaustedt  (in-eg-zas'ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
hausted.]  Unexhausted. 

A quarre  of  free  stone  . . . ministreth  that  inexhausted 
plenty  of  stone  for  their  houses.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  27. 

Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  discover,  in  the 
smallest  -particle  of  this  little  world,  a new  inexhausted 
fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  another  uni- 
verse. Spectator,  No.  420. 


exactitude  = Sp . inexactitud ; as  in-3  + exacti- 
tude.'] The  state  or  character  of  being  inexact  inexhaustibility  (in-eg-zas-ti-hil'  j-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
ox  inaccurate  ; inexactness.  exhaustible:  see  -bility.]  Inexhaustibleness. 

This  resume  will  afford  me  a suitable  opportunity  of  inexhaustible  (in-eg-zas'ti-bl),  a.  [=  OP.  ill- 
exhibiting  the  numerous  inexactitudes  into  which  both  exllausme  . < in_ 3 + exhaustible.]  Not  exhaus- 

tible;  incapable  of  being  exhausted,  spent,  or 


Kuplfer  and  Meynert  have  fallen. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  315. 


Heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 


Shale., 


We  have  another  example  furnished  of  geographical 
inexactitude.  The  American,  VIII.  379. 


The  heathen  Philosophers  thought  that  vertue  was  for 
its  owne  sake  inestimable , and  the  greatest  game  of  a 
teacher  to  make  a soule  vertuous. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

inestimably  (in-es'ti-ma-bli),  ado.  So  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  estimated  or  rated. 

A crown  in  some  sort  proportionate  to,  and  yet  inesti- 
mably outvaluing,  the  toils  and  difliculties  requisite  to 
obtain  it.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  388. 

ineunt  (in'e-unt),  n.  [<  L.  miens  (ineunt-),  ppr. 
of  inire,  go  in,  begin:  see  initial.]  In  math.,  a 
point  of  a curve. 

The  line  through  two  consecutive  ineunts  of  the  curve 
is  the  tangent  at  the  ineunt.  The  point  of  intersection  of 
two  consecutive  tangents  is  the  ineunt  on  the  tangent. 

Cayley,  Sixth  Memoir  on  Qualities  (1859),  § 185. 

ineunt-point  (in'e-unt-point),  n.  Same  as  in- 
eunt. 

inevasible  (in-e-va'zi-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + feasible.] 
Not  evasible;  incapable  of  being  evaded, 
inevidencet  (in-ev'i-dens),  n.  _[=  Pg.  inevi- 


Rich.  III.,  i.  4.  inexactly  (in-eg-zakt'li),  adv.  In  an  inexact 


manner;  not  exactly;  notwith  accuracy  or  pre- 
cision ; not  correctly. 

He  [William  of  Orange]  spoke  and  wrote  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  German,  inelegantly,  it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but 
fluently  and  intelligibly.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

This  element  of  earthquake  motion,  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission through  the  earth’s  crust,  is  very  inexactly  known. 

Science,  IV.  518. 

inexactness  (in-eg-zakt'nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  beiug  inexact ; incorrectness ; want  of  pre- 
cision. 

inexcitability  (in-ek-si-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inex- 
citable:  see  -bility.]  The  state  or 
being  inexcitable.  Boyet. 
inexcitable  (in-ek-si'ta-bl),  a.  [=  P.  inexcita- 
ble, < L.  inexcitabilis,  i in-  priv.  + LL.  excita- 
bilis,  that  maybe  excited:  see  excitable.]  Un- 
excitable ; not  to  be  easily  excited  or  roused. 
What  pleasure,  late  emploid,  letts  humour  steepe 
Thy  lidds  in  this  inexcitable  sleepef 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Venus. 

dencia;  as  in-3  4-  evidence.]  The  quality  of  inexcusability  (in-eks-ku-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 


being  inevident ; lack  of  evidence ; obscurity. 

Charge  them,  says  St.  Paul,  that  they  trust  not  in  un- 
certain riches— that  Is,  in  the  obscurity  or  inevidence  of 
riches.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  1449. 

inevidentt  (in-ev'i-dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  inevidente; 
<.  in-3  + evident.]  Not  evident;  not  clear  or  ob- 
vious; obscure.  [Rare.] 

They  may  as  well  be  deceived  by  their  own  weakness 
as  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  a doctrine  which  other 
men,  as  wise,  call  inevident. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  294. 

inevitability  (in-ev//i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  OP. 

inevitabilite,  < ML.  inevitabilita(t-)s,  < L.  inevi- 
tabilis,  inevitable:  see  inevitable.]  The  state 
or  character  of  being  inevitable ; inevitable- 
ness. 

Ambition  . . . falls  under  the  inevitability  of  such  ac- 
cidents, which  either  could  not  be  foreseen  or  not  pre- 
vented. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  77. 


excusable:  see  -bility.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inexcusable  or  unjustifiable. 

The  worst  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  Leaguers  in 
history,  surpassing  murder  itself  in  criminality  and  inex- 
cusability, was  breaking  up  the  Harkhallow  hunt. 

The  Academy,  Dec.  8,  1888,  p.  368. 

inexcusable  (in-eks-ku'za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inex- 
cusable = It.  inescusabile , < L.  inexcusabilis , < 
in- 3 + excusabilis , excusable:  see  excusable.] 
Not  " ‘ * 


wearied;  unfailing:  as,  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water ; inexhaustible  patience. 

An  inexhaustible  flow  of  anecdote.  Macaulay. 

They  [mountaineers]  are,  however,  almost  inexhaustible 
by  toil.  . A.  B.  Long  street,  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  207. 

Inexhaustible  bottle,  a toy  used  by  conjurers,  consist- 
ing of  an  opaque  bottle,  usually  of  sheet-iron  or  gutta-p.er- 
cha,  with  several  inclosed  vials,  which  communicate  with 
the  exterior  by  small  finger-holes,  each  vial  having  a neck  or 
tube  which  passes  up  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  liquor  are  put  into  the  vials,  and  any  one  of 
these  can  be  poured  out  at  pleasure  by  removing  the  finger 
from  the  corresponding  hole,  thus  admitting  air  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vial,  and  permitting  the  liquor  to  escape. 

inexhaustibleness  (in-eg-zas'ti-bl-nes-),  n. 
The  state  of  being  inexhaustible.  Bailey,  1727. 
quality  of  inexhaustibly  (in-eg-zas'ti-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inexhaustible  manner  or  degree. 

Cambridge  is  delightfully  and  inexhaustibly  rich. 

11.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  302. 
It  [a  scientific  pursuit]  may  be  full  of  an  occupation  for 
the  thoughts  so  inexhaustibly  interesting  as  to  make  en- 
nui, in  such  a man’s  life,  an  extinct  and  almost  fabulous 
form  of  evil.  J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  116. 

inexhaustive  (in-eg-zas'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
haustive.] 1.  Not  exhaustive;  that  does  not 
exhaust,  empty,  or  totally  consume. — 2f.  Not 
to  be  exhausted  or  spent. 

Those  aromatick  gales 
That  inexhaustive  flow  continual  round. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  477. 

inexist  (in-eg-zist'),  V.  i.  [<  in-3  4-  exist.]  To 
exist  in  something  else  ; inhere.  [Rare.] 

The  ancients,  holding  the  eternity  of  forms  and  ideas, 
supposed  them  substances  inexisting  within  the  divine 
mind.  A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  i.  11. 


excusable  ; incapable  of  being  excused  or  inexistenceit  (m-eg-zis'tens),  n.  [=  Sp.  inex- 


justified:  as,  inexcusable  folly. 

Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable , 0 man,  whosoever  thou 
art,  that  judgest.  Rom.  ii.  1. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as 
that  of  parents  towards  their  children.  Spectator,  No.  181. 
= Syn.  Unjustifiable,  unpardonable,  indefensible. 

inexcusableness  (in-eks-ku'za-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  inexcusable. 

Their  inexcusableness  is  stated  upon  the  supposition  of 
this  very  thing,  that  they  knew  God,  but  for  all  that  did 
not  glorify  him  as  God.  South,  Sermons,  II.  263. 

In  an  in- 


inevitable  (in-ev'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  inevitable , 

F.  inevitable  = Sp.  inevitable  = Pg.  inevitavel  = inexcusably  (in-eks-ku'za-bli),  adv. 

It.  inevitabile , < L.  inevitabilis , unavoidable,  < excusable  manner;  unpardonably. 

priv.  + evitabilis,  avoidable : see  evitable.]  Hfj  that  Bins  against  these  inward  uhecks  preBumeB,  and, 
Not  evitable ; unavoidable,  admitting  ot  no  es-  what  is  more,  he  presumes  inexcusably. 
cape  or  evasion : as,  inevitable  calamities.  South,  Works,  vii.  xi. 

Thei  would  destroy  ye  fre  wil  of  man  & lay  ye  weight  of  ineXCUSSiblet  (in-eKS-kus'i-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
their  owne  synnes  to  ye  charge  of  God  s ineuytable  pre-  cuss  + Not  to  be  seized  and  detained  by 


scien8,  <fc  their  own  ineuitable  destiny. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  645. 


law. 


Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe. 

But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 

Reach’d  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood, 

And  in  bis  pinion  fix’d  the  feather’d  wood. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid  s Metamorph.,  xii. 

Not  warped  . . . into  that  constraint  or  awkwardness 
which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  conscious  exposure  to  pub- 
lic gaze.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

The  profound  ignorance  of  all  agricultural  pursuits  in- 
evitable in  a man  who  had  passed  life  hitherto  in  towns. 

Ludy  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  v.  ine2ecutable  (in-ek-se-ku'ta-bl),  a. 

Inevitable  accident,  (a)  An  accident  which  ordinary  • 77  n i-i  - - ■: 

and  reasonable  human  care  or  foresight  could  not  guard 
against,  (b)  In  a more  strict  sense,  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
God  (which  see,  under  act).— The  inevitable,  that  which 
cannot  be  avoided  or  evaded ; that  which  is  sure  to  hap- 
pen : as,  it  is  in  vain  to  fight  against  the  inevitable. 
inevitableness  (in-ev'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 


In  an  in- 


inexcussiblyt  (in-eks-kus'i-bli),  adv. 

excnssible  manner, 
inexecrable  (in-ek'se-kra-bl),  a.  [Appar.  < 
in-2  intensive  4-  execrable;  but  prob.  an  orig. 
misprint  for  inexorable.]  Most  execrable.  For 


istencia  ; as  in-2  + existence.]  Existence  with- 
in ; inherence.  Also  inexistency. 

Concerning  these  gifts  we  must  observe  also  that  there 
was  no  small  difference  amongst  them,  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  inexistence  in  the  persons  who  had  them. 

South,  Sermons,  III.  414. 

They  [spirits]  are  not  divided  from  the  subsistence  of  the 
Father,  but  are  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  them,  by 
a certain  inexistence,  or  inhabitation  so  called. 

Bp.  Bull , Works,  II.  v. 

inexistence2  (in-eg-zis'tens),  n.  [=  F.  inexis- 
tence; as  in-3  4-  existence.]  Lack  of  existence; 
non-existence. 

When  we  talk  of  these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do 
not  mean  that,  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
be  always  in  jovial  crews.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  100. 

inexistency!  (in-eg-zis' ten-si),  n. ; pi.  inexisten- 
cies  (-siz).  Same  as  inexistence 1. 

If  you  examine  what  those  forms  and  ideas  were,  you 
will  find  they  were  not  God,  nor  attributes,  nor  yet  dis- 
tinct substances,  but  inexistencies  in  him : which  inexis- 
tency was  a very  convenient  term,  implying  somewhat  that 
was  both  a substance  and  not  a substance,  and  so  carrying 
the  advantages  of  either. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  i.  15. 


this  form,  in  the  following  passage  some  modern  editions  inexistent^f  (in-eg-zis'tent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in - 


substitute  inexorable. 

0,  be  thou  damn’d,  inexecrable  dog ! 

And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus’d. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

[<  ill-3  + 

executable.]  Not  executable ; incapable  of  be- 
ing executed,  performed,  or  enforced. 

The  king  has  accepted  this  constitution,  knowing  before- 
hand that  it  will  not  serve ; he  studies  it,  and  executes  it 
in  the  hope  mainly  that  it  will  be  found  inexecutable. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v.  5. 


or  character  of  being  inevitable ; inevitability,  inexecution  (in-ek-se-ku'shqn),  n.  [<  in-3  + 


There  was  such  an  infallibility,  inevitableness,  in  that 
which  he  [a  prophet  | had  said,  as  that  his  very  saying  of 
it  seemed  to  them  some  kind  of  cause  to  the  accomplish- 
ing thereof.  Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

inevitably  (in-ev'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  inevita- 
ble manner ; so  as  to  render  escape  or  evasion 
impossible ; unavoidably. 

Power  is  as  inevitably  lost  by  inactivity  as  it  is  gained 
by  activity.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  310. 


existente;  as  in-2  t existent.]  Existing  in  some- 
thing else ; inherent.  Also  inexisting. 

Though  it  could  be  proved  that  earth  is  an  ingredient 
actually  inexistent  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
. . . yet  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  earth,  as  a 
preexistent  element,  does  with  other  principles  convene 
to  make  up  those  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  578. 

inexistent2  (in-eg-zis'tent),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  ex- 
istent.] Not  existing; "having  no  existence; 
pertaining  to  non-existence. 

Oh  sleep ! thou  sweetest  gift  of  heaven  to  man, 

Still  In  thy  downy  arms  embrace  my  friend, 

Isor  loose  him  from  his  inexistent  trance. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 


execution.]  Lack  or  neglect  of  execution ; non- 
performance: as,  the  inexecution  of  a treaty.  . # _ _ 

He  . . . decided  quarrels  arising  between  husbands  and  ilXOXOTclbility  (iil-ek  so-ia-bil  l-ti),  [_ 

wives,  without  there  ever  being  any  inexecution  or  com-  , nhrinria 


plaint  against  his  decisions  and  decrees. 

Spence,  tr.  of  Varilla’s  Hist.  Medici  (1686),  p.  306. 

inexertion  (in-eg-zer'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + exer- 
tion.] Want  of  exertion;  defect  of  effort  or 
action.  Imp.  Diet. 


inexorabilite  = Pg.  inexorabilidade  = It.  ineso- 
rabilitd : see  inexorable  and  -bility.]  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  inexorable  or  unyield- 
ing to  entreaty. 

Your  father’s  inexorability  not  only  grieves  but  amazes 
me.  Johnson , in  BoswelL 


inexorable 

inexorable  (in-ek'so-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inexora- 
ble = Sp.  inexorable  = Pg.  inexoravel  = It.  in- 
esorabile,  < L.  inexorabilis,  < in-  priv.  4-  exora- 
bilis,  that  can  be  moved  by  entreaty:  see  ex- 
ordble.]  Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved  by  en- 
treaty or  prayer ; unyielding;  unrelenting:  as, 
an  inexorable  creditor ; inexorable  law. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 

O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 

Shak.,  3 Hon.  VI.,  l.  4. 
They  pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  great 
criminals  by  being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  frailties  of  little 
men.  Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

But  she 

No  saint  — inexorable  — no  tenderness  — 

Too  hard,  too  cruel.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

= Syn.  Inexorable,  Unrelenting,  Relentless,  Implacable; 
immovable.  Inexorable,  literally  not  to  be  moved  or 
changed  by  prayer  or  petition,  expresses  an  immovable 
firmness  in  refusing  to  do  what  one  is  entreated  to  do, 
whether  that  be  good  or  bad ; it  is  also  used  figuratively : 
as,  inexorable  death,  time,  fate.  The  other  three  words 
apply  to  feeling,  which  is  generally  bad,  but  unrelenting 
and  relentless  may  by  figure  apply  also  to  action : as,  an  un- 
relenting pursuit ; a relentless  massacre.  Implacable  ap- 
plies wholly  to  feeling,  meaning  unappeasable,  and  in  this 
use  is  the  strongest  of  the  three ; it  goes  with  such  strong 
words  as  animosity  and  resentment . 

Kieft  was  inexorable,  and  demanded  the  murderer. 

Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  289. 
Slaughter’d  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Only  in  destroying  I find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  130. 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war  and  implacable 
hatred.  Longfellow , Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

inexorableness  (in-ek'so-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inexorable. 

The  former  aversation  and  inexorableness  is  taken  away. 

Chillingworth,  Sermon  on  Rom.  viii.  34. 

inexorably  (in-ek'so-ra-bli),  ado.  In  an  inex- 
orable manner;  so  as  to  be  immovable  by  en- 
treaty. 

There  find  a Judge  inexorably  just. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  227. 

inexpansible  (in-eks-pan'si-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
expansible.']  Incapable  of  being  expanded,  di- 
lated, or  diffused.  Tyndall. 
inexpectablet  (in-eks-pek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 4- 
expectable.]  Not  to  be  expected;  not  to  be 
looked  for. 

With  what  inexspectable,  unconceivable  mercy  were  they 
answered ! Bp.  Hall,  Works,  V.  223. 

inexpectant  (in-eks-pek'tant),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
expectant.]  Not  expecting;  unexpectant. 
Loverless  and  inexpectant  of  love. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  ViUette,  xiii. 

inexpeetationt  (in-eks-pek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ expectation.]  The  state  of  having  no  expec- 
tation or  prevision. 

It  is  therefore  fit  we  take  heed  of  such  things  as  are  like 
Multiplying-glasses,  and  shew  fears  either  more  numerous 
or  higger  far  than  they  are.  Such  are  inexpectation,  un- 
acquaintanee,  want  of  preparation. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  5. 

inexpectedt  (in-eks-pek'ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
pected.] Not  expected;  unexpected. 

An  imposed  and  inexpected  end.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

inexpectedlyt  (in-eks-pek'ted-li),  adv.  [<  in- 3 
4-  expected  + - ly 2.]  Unexpectedly. 

How  could  it  bee  otherwise,  when  those  great  spirits  of 
hers,  that  had  beene  long  used  to  an  uncontrolled  sover- 
aigntie,  finde  themselves  so  inexpectedly  suppressed. 

Bp.  Hall,  Atlialia  and  Joash. 

inexpectednesst  (in-eks-pek'ted-nes),  n.  Un- 
expectedness. 

The  inexpectedness  of  pleasing  objects  makes  them  many 
times  the  more  acceptable.  Bp.  Hall,  Esther  Suing. 

inexpectlyt  (in-eks-pekt'li),  adv.  [<  in- 3 + ex- 
pected) + -ly2.]  Same  as  inexpectedly. 

I startled  to  meet  so  inexpertly  with  the  name  of  Bishop 
Hall  disgracefully  ranked  with  Priests  and  Jesuits. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VIII.  503. 

inexpediblef  (in-eks-ped'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  inexpe- 
dibilis , that  cannot  be  extricated,  < in-  priv. 
4-  *expedibilis,  < expedire,  expedite,  extricate: 
see  expede.]  Cumbersome ; not  to  be  got  rid  of. 
Bailey. 

inexpedience  (in-eks-pe'di-ens),  n.  l<  inexpe- 
dient) + -ce.]  Inexpediency."  Johnson.  [Rare.] 
inexpediency  (in-eks-pe'di-en-si),  n.  [<  inex- 
pedient) + -cy.]  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  inexpedient,  inappropriate,  or  unadvisa- 
ble ; unsuitableness  to  the  purpose  or  circum- 
stances; inadvisability. 

By  this  subscription  they  seemed  to  allow  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  garments,  though  on  account  of  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  them  they  declined  to  use  them. 

Strype,  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1654. 
It  is  not  the  rigour  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts 
of  authority  which  makes  them  tyrannical. 

Paley , Moral  Philos.,  vi.  5. 
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inexpedient  (in-eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
expedient .]  Not  expedient”;  not  suited  to  the 
purpose  or  the  circumstances;  not  judicious  or 
advisable. 

A little  reflexion  will  shew  that  they  [certain  pursuits] 
are  indeed  inexpedient — that  is,  unprofitable,  unadvisable, 
improper  in  a great  variety  of  respects. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Works,  VII.  xlviii. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  a tax  might  be  laid  on  a par- 
ticular article  by  a state  which  might  render  it  inexpedi- 
ent that  a further  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  same  article 
by  the  union.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xxxii. 

# =Syn.  Unadvisable. 

inexpediently  (in-eks-pe'di-ent-li),  adv.  Not 
expediently;  unfitly. 

inexpensive  (in-eks-pen'siv),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ex- 
pensive.'] Not  expensive  or  costly. 

Leaving  Millicent  to  bemoan  his  want  of  appetite,  and 
to  devise  elegant  but  inexpensive  suppers. 

E.  S.  Sheppard , Charles  Auchester,  iii.  1. 

inexperience  (in-eks-pe'ri-ens),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
experience = Sp .inexperiencia  = Pg.  inexperi- 
encia  = It.  inesperienza , < LL.  inexperientia , in- 
experience, < L.  in-  priv.  4-  experientia,  expe- 
rience : see  experience.]  Want  of  experience, 
or  of  knowledge  gained  by  experience:  as,  the 
inexperience  of  youth. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  in- 
experience of  the  world  and  ignorance  of  mankind. 

Addison. 

We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth,  . . . 

But  soon,  alas  1 detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make. 

Cowper,  Valediction,  1.  56. 

inexperienced  (in-eks-pe'ri-enst),  a.  [<  in- 3 4- 
experienced.]  Lacking,  or  characterized  by 
lack  of,  experience  or  the  knowledge  or  skill 
gained  by  experience  ; not  experienced. 

But  (as  a child,  whose  itiexperienc’d  age 
Nor  evil  purpose  fears  nor  knows)  enjoys 
Night’s  sweet  refreshment,  humid  sleep  sincere. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 
In  his  letter  introductory  to  Green’s  Arcadia,  Nash  uses 
the  expression  “in  my  inexperienced  opinion.” 

F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  32. 
Left  . . . the  poor  inexperienced  bride 
To  her  own  devices. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  67. 
. =Syn.  Unpractised,  unversed,  “raw,”  “green.” 

inexperiencedness  (in-eks-pe'ri-enst-nes),  n. 
Lack  of  experience ; inexperience.  [Rare.] 
The  damsel  has  three  things  to  plead  in  her  excuse:  the 
authority  of  her  parents,  the  persuasion  of  her  friends,  and 
the  inexperiencedness  of  her  age. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  318. 

inexpert  (in-eks-pert'),  a.  [=  F.  inexpert  = Sp. 
Pg.  inexperto  = It.  inesperto,  < L.  inexpertus,  un- 
tried, unaccustomed,  unproved,  < in-  priv.  + ex- 
pertus,  tried,  experienced:  see  expert.]  Not 
expert;  not  skilled;  not  having  knowledge  or 
dexterity  derived  from  practice. 

By  this  means  the  secrets  of  state  are  frequently  di- 
vulg'd, and  matters  of  greatest  consequence  committed  to 
inexpert  and  novice  counsellors,  utterly  to  seek  in  the  full 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  past. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 
0 [Albion]  inexpert  in  arms, 

Yet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile 
With  dreams  of  hope  these  near  and  loud  alarms ! 
Akenside,  To  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  England. 
In  letters  and  in  laws 

Not  inexpert.  Prior. 

inexpertness  (in-eks-pert'nes),  n.  Lack  of  ex- 
pertness. 

inexpiable  (in-eks'pi-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inexpiable 
= Sp.  inexpiable  = Pg.  inexpiavel  = It.  inespia- 
bile , < L.  inexjnabilis,  that  cannot  be  atoned 
for,  < in-  priv.  4-  *expiabilis , that  can  be  atoned 
for : see  expiable.]  1.  Not  to  be  expiated;  ad- 
mitting of  no  expiation  or  atonement:  as,  an 
inexpiable  crime  or  offense. 

If  they  do  follow  him  into  error,  the  matter  is  not  so  in- 
expiable. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  372. 

Should  I offend,  by  high  example  taught, 

’Twould  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault. 

Pomfret,  Lbve’s  Triumph  over  Reason. 

2.  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased  by  expiation; 
implacable. 

They  will  not  speake  one  to  another : so  inexpiable  ha- 
tred doe  the  other  Iewes  conceiue  against  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  143. 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took’st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate?  Milton , S.  A.,  1.  839. 

As  well  might  we  in  England  think  of  waging  inexpia- 
ble war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they  have 
brought  upon  us  in  the  several  periods  of  our  mutual  hos- 
tilities. Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Inexpiable  war,  a war  between  Carthage  and  its  mer- 
cenary troops  which  lasted  for  about  three  years  after  the 
close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (241  B.  C.). 

inexpiableness  (in-eks'pi-a-bl-nes),  n.  Tbe 
state  of  being  inexpiable. 


inexpressible 

inexpiably  (in-eks'pi-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  inex- 
piable manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
atonement. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad ; 

And  ’tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

inexpiatet  (in-eks'pi-at),  a.  [<  LL.  inexpiatus, 
not  expiated,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  expiatus,  pp.  of  ex- 
plore, expiate : see  expiate.]  Not  expiated,  ap- 
peased, or  pacified. 

To  rest  inexpiate  were  much  too  rude  a part. 

Chapman , Iliad,  ix. 
inexplainable  (in-eks-pla/na-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 4- 
explainable.]  Not  explainable;  incapable  of 
being  explained ; inexplicable.  Bailey,  1731. 
inexpleblyt  (in-eks'plf-bli),  adv.  [<  L.  inex- 
plebilis,  insatiable,  < in-  priv.  + *explebilis, 
< explere,  fill  up : see  expletive.]  Insatiably. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators,  and  the 
inexpleably  covetous?  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  8. 

inexplicability  (in-eks^pli-ka-bil  'i-ti) , n.  [=  F. 

inexplicabilite;  as  inexplicable  + -ity : eee-bility.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable; 
also,  something  that  is  inexplicable. 

The  insistence  upon  this  one  ultimate  inexplicability  left 
no  solid  basis  for  the  natural  science  of  mind  or  body. 

Mind , IX.  370. 

inexplicable  (in-eks'pli-ka-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
inexplicable  = Sp.  inexplicable  = Pg.  inexplicavel 
= It.  inesplicabile,  < L.  inexpliedbilis,  that  cannot 
be  unfolded  or  loosed,  < in-  priv.  + explicabilis, 
that  can  be  unfolded : see  explicable.]  I.  a.  Not 
explicable ; incapable  of  being  explained  or  in- 
terpreted; not  to  be  made  plain  or  intelligible: 
as,  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

The  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Their  views  become  vast  and  perplexed,  to  others  in- 
explicable, to  themselves  uncertain. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet  watching 
Heard  an  inexplicable  scratching. 

Cowper,  Retired  Cat. 
There  is  always  a charm  to  me  in  the  inexplicable  wind- 
ings of  these  wayward  tracks. 

Higginson,  Oldport  Days,  p.  242. 

=Syn.  Unaccountable,  incomprehensible,  inscrutable, 
mysterious. 

II.  n.  pi.  Trousers;  “inexpressibles.”  [A 
humorous  euphemism.] 

He  usually  wore  a brown  frock-coat  without  a wrinkle, 
light  inexplicables  without  a spot. 

Dickens,  Sketches  (Mr.  Minns). 

inexplicableness  (in-eks'pli-ka-bl-nes),  n.  Tbe 
state  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable, 
inexplicably  (in-eks'pli-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inexplicable  manner;  in  a way  or  to  a degree 
that  cannot  be  explained. 

But  what  of  all  this,  now  the  power  of  godliness  is 
denyed  by  wicked  men.  How  then?  what  is  their  case? 
Surely  inexplicably,  inconceivably  fearefull. 

^ Bp.  Hall,  The  Hypocrite. 

inexplicate  (in-eks'pli-kat),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ex- 
plicate.] In  hot.,  not  completely  rolled  or  closed 
up,  as  the  apotheeia  of  some  lichens.  [Rare.] 
inexplicit  (in-eks-plis'it),«.  [<  in- 3 + explicit.] 
Not  explicit  or  clear  in  terms  or  statement ; not 
clearly  stated. 

inexplorable  (in-eks-plor'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

explorable ; as  in-3  + explorable.]  Not  explor- 
able ; incapable  of  being  explored,  searched, 
or  discovered. 

inexplosive  (in-eks-plo'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
plosive.] Not  liable  to  explode ; not  of  an  ex- 
plosive nature  or  character;  free  from  explo- 
sions. 

Going  forth  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  mild,  inexplosive 
fashion  which  seems  to  satisfy  Italian  nature. 

Howells , Venetian  Life,  xvii. 
The  inexplosive  materials  of  which  dynamite  is  com- 
pounded. The  American,  VIII.  38. 

inexposablet  (in-eks-po'za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + ex- 
pose + -able.]  Secure  or  free  from  exposure. 

Those  whom  nature  or  art,  strength  or  sleight,  have 
made  inexposable  to  easy  ruin  may  pass  unmolested. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  83. 

inexpressible  (in-eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [< 
in-3  + expressible.]  I.  a.  Not  expressible;  in- 
capable of  being  expressed;  that  cannot  be 
uttered  or  represented  in  words ; unspeakable ; 
unutterable : as,  inexpressible  grief  or  joy. 

Distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  113. 
She  bore  an  inexpressible  cheerfulness  and  dignity  in  her 
aspect.  Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 

=Syn.  Unspeakable,  indescribable,  ineffable. 


inexpressible 

H.  n.  pi.  Trousers ; “unmentionables.”  [A 
humorous  euphemism.] 

Such  “mixed  spirits”  . . . as  could  condescend  to  don 
at  the  same  time  an  Elizabethan  doublet  and  Bond-street 
inexpressibles.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  39. 

inexpressibly  (in-eks-pres'i-bli),  ado.  In  an 
inexpressible  manner  or  degree ; unspeakably; 
unutterably:  as,  an  inexpressibly  dreary  day. 

f It  [the  hair]  is  . . . fastened  with  a bodkin,  in  a taste 
which  we  thought  inexpressibly  elegant. 

Cook,  Second  Voyage,  II.  xii. 

inexpressive  (in-eks-pres'iv),  a.  [=  F.  inex- 
pressif  = Pg.  inexpressivo;  as  in- 3 + expressive.\ 

1.  Not  expressive;  wanting  expression;  not  dis- 
tinctly significant  or  representative : as,  an  in- 
expressive gesture  or  portrait. 

The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself.  Akenside. 

2.  Not  to  be  expressed;  inexpressible;  ineffa- 
ble. [Rare.] 

The  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  i.  124. 
Harpings  high  of  inexpressive  praise. 

W.  Mason , Elfrida,  Chorus,  Ode. 

inexpressiveness  (in-eks-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The 
_ state  or  quality  of  being  inexpressive, 
inexpugnable  (in-eks-pug'-  or  in-eks-pu'na-bl), 
a.  [=  F.  inexpugnable  = Sp.  inexpugnable  = 
Pg.  inexpugnavel  = It.  inespugnabile , < L.  inex- 
pugnabiliSy  that  cannot  be  taken  by  assault,  < 
in-  priv.  + expugnabilis,  that  can  be  taken  by 
assault:  see  expugnable.~\  Not  expugnable; 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  force,  nor  taken  by 
assault;  unconquerable;  impregnable. 

Its  lofty  embattled  walls,  its  bold,  projecting,  rounded 
towers,  that  pierce  the  sky,  strike  the  imagination,  and 
promise  inexpugnable  strength. 

Burke , A Itegicide  Peace,  iv. 
Thi3  had  been  not  only  acknowledged  by  his  Highness 
himself,  but  with  vehement  and  inexjnignable  reasons  and 
authorities  defended.  B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

inexpugnably  (in-eks-pug'-  or  in-eks-pu'na- 
bli),  adv.  In  an  inexpugnable  maimer;  impreg- 
nably:  as,  ‘ ‘ inexpugnably  lodged,”  Dr.  S.  More. 
inexsuperablet  (in-ek-su'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [For- 
merly also  inexuperable  ; < L .'inexsuperabilis,  in- 
surmountable, \ in-  priv.  + exsuperabilis,  sur- 
mountable : see  exsuperable.]  Not  to  be  passed 
over  or  surmounted ; impassable ; insurmount- 
able. Coles,  1717. 

inextended  (in-eks-ten'ded),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ex- 
tended.'] Unextended;  without  extension. 

They  suppose  it  (the  soul]  to  be  inextended,  or  to  have 
no  parts  or  quantity. 

Watts,  Essay  towards  Proof  of  a Separate  State,  § 1. 

inextensibility  (in-eks-ten-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
extensible:  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
inextensible. 

Its  quality  of  inextensibility  [that  of  timber]  is  greatly 
diminished  in  value  to  the  constructor  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  slight  resistance  it  offers  to  compressing 
power.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  448. 

inextensible  (in-eks-ten'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inex- 
tensible = Pg.  inextensivel ; as  in-s  + extensible.] 
That  cannot  be  stretched;  not  extensible:  ap- 
plied in  geometry  to  a surface  which  can  he  bent 
in  any  way,  but  only  so  that  each  element  re- 
mains unchanged  in  magnitude  and  shape. 

A physical  line  is  flexible  and  inextensible,  and  cannot 
he  cut.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  127. 

The  famous  theorem  that,  in  whatever  way  a flexible  and 
inextensible  surface  may  he  deformed,  the  sum  of  the 
principal  curvatures  at  each  point  will  always  be  the  same. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  698. 

inextension  (in-eks-ten'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 + ex- 
_ tension.]  Lack  of  extension;  unextended  state, 
in  extenso  (in  eks-ten'so).  [ML.  (NL.) : L.  in, 
in;  ML.  extenso,  abl.  of  extensum,  a full  state- 
ment, an  original  from  which  an  abridgment 
is  made,  nent.  of  L.  extensus , pp.  of  extendere, 
stretch  out:  see  in1,  in2,  extend.]  At  full 
length;  in  full;  without  abridgment:  as,  to 
print  a paper  in  extenso. 

inexterminable  (in-eks-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [= 

F .inexterminable,  < LL.  inexterminabilis,  < in- 
priv.  + exterminabilis,  exterminable : see  exter- 
minable.] Not  exterminable;  incapable  of  be- 
ing exterminated. 

inextinct  (in-eks-tingkt'),  a.  [< iw-3  + extinct.] 
Not  extinct  or  quenched, 
inextinguiblet  (in-eks-ting'gwi-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
inextinguible  = Sp.  inextinguible  = Pg.  inextin- 
guivel  - - It.  inestinguibile ; as  in-3  4-  *extingui- 
ble,  < L.  extinguere,  extinguish  (see  extinguish ), 
+ -ible.]  Inextinguishable. 

The  chaffe  and  strawe  he  shall  bume  up  with  inextin- 
guible fyre.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  826. 

Being  once  afire,  it  [bitumen]  is  inextinguible,  unlesse 
it  be  by  throwing  dust  upon  it. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  444. 
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inextinguishable  (in-eks-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a. 
[<  in-3  + extinguishable.]  Not  extinguishable; 
incapable  of  being  extinguished;  unquench- 
able. 

So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush’d 
Both  battels  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage.  Milton,  1’.  L.,  vi.  217. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write. 

In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light, 

His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  pow’r,  and  love, 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  134. 

inextinguishably  (in  - eks  - ting ' gwish  - a - bli) , 
adv.  In  an  inextinguishable  manner;’  so  as 
not  to  be  extinguished. 

inextirpablet  (in-eks-ter'pa-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inex- 
tirpable  = Pg.  inextirpavel  = It.  inestirpabile,  < 
L.  inexstirpabilis,  that  cannot  be  rooted  out,  < 
in-  priv.  + *exstirpabi!is,  that  can  he  rooted  out, 
< exstirpare,  root  out:  see  extirp,  extirpate.] 
Not  extii’pable ; incapable  of  being  extirpated. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

in  extremis  (in  eks-tre'mis).  [L.:  in,  in;  ex- 
tremis, abl.  pi.  of  extremus,  extreme : see  in1, 
in2,  extreme.]  In  extremity.  Used  specifically^ 
(®)  Of  a person  at  the  point  of  death,  implying  a mortal 
wound  or  illness  under  which  the  sufferer,  if  conscious,  is 
aware  that  his  end  is  near.  (6)  Of  a person  or  thing  in  ex- 
treme danger. 

inextricable  (in-eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inex- 
tricable = Sp.  inextricable  = Pg.  inextricavel  = 
It.  inestricabile,  inestrigabile,  < L.  inextricabilis, 
that  cannot  be  disengaged  or  disentangled,  < 
in-  priv.  + *extricabilis,  that  can  be  disengaged : 
see  extricable.]  Not  extrieable ; that  cannot  be 
freed  from  intricacy  or  perplexity ; not  permit- 
ting extrication. 

To  deceive  him 

Is  no  deceit,  but  justice,  that  would  break 
Such  an  inextricable  tie  as  GUI'S  was. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 
She  trembling  stands,  and  does  in  wonder  gaze, 

Lost  in  the  wild  inextricable  maze.  Blackmore. 

Man 

To  man,  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war, 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory.  Shelley,  Hellas. 

inextricableness  (in-eks'tri-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inextricable. 

There  is  no  perplexity  in  thee,  my  God,  no  inextricable- 
ness in  thee.  Donne,  Devotions  (1626),  p.  122. 

inextricably  (in-eks'tri-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
extricable manner ; beyond  extrication  or  dis- 
entanglement. 

Her  adamantine  grapple  from  their  decks 
Fate  threw,  and  ruin  on  the  hostile  fleet 
Inextricably  fasten'd.  Glover,  Leonidas,  vii. 

The  aesthetic  and  religious  elements  were  inextricably 
interwoven.  J.  Caird. 

inextricatet  (in-eks'tri-kat),  a.  [<  LL.  inextri- 
catus,  unextricated,  undeveloped,  < L.  in-  priv. 
+ extricatus,  pp.  of  extricare,  extricate : see  ex- 
tricate.] Permitting  no  extrication  or  escape; 
inextricable. 

But  the  equall  fate 

Of  God  withstood  his  stealth ; inextricate 
Imprisoning  bands,  and  sturdy  churlish  swaines, 

That  were  the  heardsmen,  who  withheld  with  chains 
The  stealth  attempter.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  xi. 

inexuperablet,  a.  Same  as  inexsuperable.  Cock- 
erarn. 

ineyet  (in-i'),  v.  t.  [Late  ME.  eneye;  < in-1,  en-1, 
+ eye1.  Cf.  inoculate.]  To  inoculate  or  bud; 
propagate,  as  a tree  or  plant,  by  the  insertion 
of  a hud. 

Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in-eyeing.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

inf.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  infra, 
below;  ( b ) of  infinitive ; (c)  of  infantry. 
in  facie  curiae  (in  fa'shi-e  ku'ri-e).  [L. : in, 
in ; facie,  abl.  of  facies,  face ; curice , gen.  of 
curia,  court:  see  in1,  in2,  face1,  facies,  curia.] 
Before  the  court. 

in  facie  ecclesiae  (in  fa'shi-e  e-kle'zi-e).  [L.: 
in,  in ; facie,  abl.  of  facies , face ; ecclesice,  gen. 
of  ecclesia,  church:  see  in1,  in2,  face1,  fades, 
ecclesia.]  Before  the  church;  with  priestly 
sanction;  with  ecclesiastical  publicity:  said  of 
marriage  solemnized  by  the  church,  as  distin- 
guished from  a clandestine  or  a purely  secular 
contract. 

infair,  n.  See  infare. 

infallt  (in'fal),  n.  [<  in1  + fait1.]  An  incur- 
sion; an  inroad.  [Rare.] 

Lincolnshire,  infested  with  infalls  of  Camdeners,  has  its 
own  Malignancies  too. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letters,  May,  1643. 

infallibilism  (in-fal'i-bi-lizm),  n.  [<  infallible 
(ML.  infallibilis ) + -ism.]  The  principle  of  pa- 
pal infallibility;  belief  in  or  adherence  to  the 
dogma  of  infallibility. 
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infallibilist  (in-fal'i-bi-list),  n.  [<  infallible 
(ML.  infallibilis ) 4-  -£s£.]  One  who  maintains 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Hantier,  Archbishop  of  Nismes,  . . . was  a' zealous  in- 
fallibilist. Harper's  Weekly,  June  19,  1875. 

infallibility  (in-fal-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  infail- 
libilite  = Sp.  infalibilidad  = Pg.  infallibilidade 
= It.  infallibility  < NL.  mfallibilita(t-)sf  < ML. 
infallibilis , infallible:  see  infallible .]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  infallible,  or  incapable  of  error 
or  mistake ; entire  exemption  from  liability  to 
error.  . In  theology  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  is  the  doctrine  that  the  church  as  a whole  cannot 
err  in  its  spiritual  faith  and  its  religious  teaching,  and  that 
consequently  the  religious  teaching  of  the  church  is  infal- 
libly true.  In  Homan  Catholic  theology  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  the  doctrine  that  when  the 
Tope  speaks  ex  cathedra  (that  is,  when  he  speaks  officially 
and  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals)  he  is  divinely  guarded 
from  all  error.  The  theory  of  the  Tope’s  official  infallibility 
was  long  maintained  by  ultramontane  theologians  as  the 
basis  of  pontifical  supremacy ; but  it  was  first  promulgated 
as  a binding  dogma  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  in  the 
restricted  form  above  given.  See  Old  Catholics,  under 
catholic. 

Infallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  knowing 
faculty,  and  consequently  the  firmest  degree  of  assent. 

Tillotson. 

The  highest  infallibility  in  the  teachers  doth  not  pre- 
vent the  possibility  or  the  danger  of  mistaking  in  the  hear- 
ers. Stillingfleet,  Works,  IV.  ii. 

Infallibility  ...  is  just  that  which  certitude  is  not ; it  is 
a faculty  or  gift,  and  relates  not  to  some  one  truth  in  par- 
ticular, but  to  all  possible  propositions  in  a given  subject- 
matter.  J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  214. 

2.  Incapability  of  failure;  absolute  certainty 
of  success  or  effect:  as,  the  infallibility  of  a 
remedy. 

The  prestige  of  the  gun  with  a savage  is  in  his  notion  of 
its  infallibility.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  216. 

infallible  (in-fal'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  infaillible  = Sp. 
infalible  = Pg.  infallivel  = It.  infallibile , < ML. 
infallibilis , not  fallible,  < in-  priv.  + fallibilis , 
fallible : see  fallible.']  1.  Not  fallible  in  know- 
ledge, judgment,  or  opinion  ; exempt  from  fal- 
lacy or  liability  to  error ; unerring. 

It  is  humane  frailty  to  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here 
on  earth.  Milton,  True  Religion. 

For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order,  . . . but  almost  the 
whole  body  of  them,  are  of  opinion  that  their  infallible 
master  has  a right  over  kings,  not  only  in  the  spirituals 
but  temporals.  Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  Tref. 

A man  is  infallible  whose  words  are  always  true,  . . . 
but  a man  who  is  certain  in  some  one  definite  case  is  not 
on  that  account  infallible. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  215. 

2.  Unfailing  in  character  or  effect;  exempt 
from  uncertainty  or  liability  to  failure ; abso- 
lutely trustworthy. 

To  whom  also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion 
by  many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

There  is  scarcely  a disorder  incident  to  humanity  against 
which  our  advertising  doctors  are  not  possessed  with  a 
most  infallible  antidote.  Goldsmith,  Quack  Doctors. 

His  face,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  150. 

He  . . . mended  china  with  an  infallible  cement. 

It.  T.  Cooke , Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  64. 

infallibleness  (in-fal'i-bl-ues),  n.  Infallibility; 
exemption  from  liability  to  failure  or  error. 

I have  not  at  all  said  enough  of  the  infallibleness  of  fine 
technical  work  as  a proof  of  every  other  good  power. 

Ituskin,  Lectures  on  Art. 

infallibly  (in-fal'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  infallible 
manner;  without  failure  or  mistake;  certainly; 
surely. 

If  this  disorder  continues,  learning  and  philosophy  is  in- 
fallibly tom  to  pieces.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iii. , Expl. 

The  lessening  of  the  sun’s  heat  would  infallibly  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
glaciers  at  their  source.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  21. 

infamationt  (in-fa-ma'shon),  n.  [<  F .infatuation 
= Sp.  infamacion  = Pg.  infamagdo  = It.  infama- 
zione,  < LL.  mfamatio(n-),  calumny,  defamation 
(not  found  in  sense  of  ‘reproach,  rebuke’),  < 
infamare,  disgrace,  defame,  also  reproach,  re- 
buke, blame:  see  infame, v.]  Reproach;  blame; 
censure. 

For  vpon  thys  lesson  he  bryngeth  in,  as  you  see,  his 
charitable  infamacion  of  the  cleargies  crueltie. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  915. 
infamet  (in-fam'),  a.  [<  F.  infdme  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  infamef  L.  infamis,  without  (good)  fame, 
of  ill  fame,  < in-  priv.  + fama,  fame : see  fame. 
Cf.  infamous.]  Infamous. 

I believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  a scandalous  infame 
state  libel  was  honoured  with  a direct  encomium  in  a sol- 
enm  History  that  titles  itself  eompleat. 

Boyer  North,  Examen,  p.  142. 

infamet  (in-fam'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  infamer  = Pr.  in- 
famar,  enfamar  = Sp.  Pg.  infamar  = It.  infa- 
mare,  < L.  infamare,  bring  into  ill  repute,  de- 
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fame,  < infamis,  of  ill  fame : see  infame,  a., 
famous.']  To  reproach ; censure ; defame. 

Yet  bicause  he  was  cruell  by  nature,  he  was  infamed  by 
writers.  Ilolinshed , Chron.,  I.  8. 

Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband. 

Bacon,  Empire  (ed.  1887). 

Hitherto  obscured,  infamed , 

And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  797. 

infamed  (in-famd'),  p.  a.  Defamed  or  dis- 
graced: specifically  applied  in  heraldry  to  a 
. lion  or  other  beast  shown  without  a tail, 
infamize  (in'fa-miz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  infa- 
mized, ppr.  infamizing . [<  infame , a .,  4-  -ize.] 

To  make  infamous ; defame.  [Rare.] 

With  scornfull  laughter  (grace-less)  thus  began 
To  infamize  the  poor  old  drunken  man. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Ark. 
Is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king’s  brother  ? 

Coleridge,  Zapolya,  i.  1. 

infamonizet  (in-fam'o-niz),  v.  t.  A perverse  ex- 
tension of  infamize.  [Ludicrous.] 

Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates?  thou  shalt 
die.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

infamorf,  n.  [<  infame , v.,  4-  -or.]  One  who 
brings  infamy  or  disgrace. 

Nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  theim  as  hir  naturall  chil- 
dren, but  as  cruell  enemies  ; and  not  for  augmentours  of 
the  commonwelth,  but  infamours  and  robbers  of  clem- 
ency. Golden  Book,  xi. 

infamous  (in'fa-mus,  formerly  also  in-fa'mus), 
a.  [<  OR.  infameux , < ML.  infamosus , equiv. 
L.  infamis , of  ill  fame,  ill  spoken  of : see  in- 
fame,  a.,  famous.']  1.  Of  ill  fame;  famous  or 
noted  for  badness  of  any  kind ; notoriously  evil ; 
of  vile  character  or  quality;  odious ; detestable : 
applied  to  persons  or  things. 
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in-  infancy  (in' fan-si),  n.  [=  F.  enfance  = Sp. 
Pg.  infancia  = It.  infanzia , < L.  infantia,  in- 
ability to  speak,  infancy,  < infan(t-)s , unable 
to  speak,  an  infant:  see  infant.]  If.  Inabil- 
ity to  speak  distinctly ; want  of  utterance ; ver- 
bal hesitation. 

So  darkly  do  the  Saxon  Annals  deliver  their  meaning 
with  more  than  wonted  infancy.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng. , v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  an  infant ; the  earliest 
period  of  life,  in  formal  classification  reckoned 
as  extending  to  the  seventh  year,  but  commonly 
or  popularly  as  including  only  about  two  years, 
or  the  time  of  teething,  after  which  childhood 
begins. 

Great  God,  which  hast  this  World’s  Birth  made  me  see, 
Vnfold  his  Cradle,  shew  his  Infancy. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  151. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

Wordsworth,  Immortality,  st.  5. 

3.  In  common  law,  the  period  of  a person’s  life 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  majority  or  legal  capa- 
city, at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  year;  non- 
age; minority. — 4.  Figuratively,  that  period 
in  the  history,  existence,  or  development  of  a 
thing  which  corresponds  to  the  earliest  years 
of  childhood ; the  first  age,  beginning,  or  early 
period:  as,  the  infancy  of  the  world;  the  infancy 
of  an  institution  or  an  art. 

The  difference  between  the  riches  of  Roman  citizens  in 
the  infancy  and  in  the  grandeur  of  Rome  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  first  valuation  of  estates  with  the  estates 
afterwards  possessed.  Arbuthnot , Weights  and  Measures. 

infandoust  (in-fan'dus),  a . [<  L.  infandus , un- 
speakable, < in-  priv.  + fandus , gerundive  of 
fari,  speak : see  fate.]  Unspeakable  ; unspeak- 
ably odious. 


Is  it  not  pity,  I should  lose  my  life 
By  such  a bloody  and  infamous  stroake? 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

We  had  a very  infamous  wretched  lodging. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23,  1646. 

As  the  Christians  are  worse  here  than  in  any  other  parts, 
so  also  the  Turks  indulge  those  vices  here  to  the  highest  de- 
gree for  which  they  are  generally  infamous;  with  many  of 
them,  drinking  wine  takes  the  place  of  opium ; but  they  are 
secret  in  this  practice. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  125. 

The  islanders,  however,  were  not  alone  guilty  of  this  in- 
famous trade  in  men.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvi. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  next  best  thing  to  being  famous 
or  infamous  is  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  for  this  also  is  to 
achieve  a kind  of  definite  result  by  living. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  347. 
2.  Involving  or  attributing  infamy ; branded, 
or  that  brands,  with  infamy : as,  an  infamous 
crime ; infamous  punishment. 

Infamous  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  this  country, 
with  respect  both  to  the  crimes  and  the  criminals. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  vi.  9. 
Infamous  crime  or  Offense,  in  law : (a)  In  the  common- 
law  rule  of  evidence  disqualifying  convicts  to  testify  as 
witnesses  or  serve  as  jurors,  an  offense  a conviction  of 
which  would  at  common  law  disqualify  the  person  as  a 
witness  or  juror,  because  creating  a strong  presumption 
against  truthfulness ; in  general,  an  offense  punishable  in 
a state  prison.  (6)  In  the  constitutional  provision  that  no 
one  can  be  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous  offense  without 
presentment  or  indictment  by  grand  jury,  a crime  punish- 
able capitally  or  by  imprisonment  in  a state  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary, with  or  without  hard  labor.  In  this  sense  re- 
stricted by  some  authorities  to  those  offenses  which  in- 
volve falsehood  and  are  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the 
public  administration  of  justice.  =Syn.  1.  Wicked,  Hei- 
nous, etc.  (see  atrocious );  disgraceful,  shameful,  grossly 
b dishonorable,  nefarious,  execrable,  ignominious, 
infamously  (in'fa-mus-li),  adv.  In  an  infamous 
manner  or  degree;  odiously;  scandalously;  dis- 
gracefully. 

Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  sealed  fountain  of 
royal  bounty  which  had  been  infamously  monopolized  and 
huckstered.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

infamousness  (in'fa-mus-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion, quality,  or  character  of  being  infamous; 
infamy.  Bailey , 1727. 

infamy  (in' fa -mi),  n.  [=  F.  infctmie,  OF.  in- 
fame = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  infamia,  < L.  infamia , 
ill  fame,  < infamis , of  ill  fame : see  infame,  a ., 
infamous.]  1.  Evil  fame;  public  reproach  or 
disgrace ; scandalous  repute. 

Fie,  what  dishonour  seek  ye ! what  black  infamy ! 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  6. 

Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand  with 
most  indelible  characters  of  infamy  the  name  and  mem- 
ory to  posterity.  Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Inf amous character ; disgracefulness;  scan- 
dalousness ; extreme  baseness  or  vileness : as, 
the  infamy  of  an  action. — 3.  In  law , the  pub- 
lic disgrace  or  loss  of  character  incurred  by 
conviction  of  an  infamous  offense.  See  infa- 


This  infandous  custom  of  swearing,  I observe,  reigns  in 
England  lately  more  than  anywhere  else. 

Howell,  Letters  (10th  ed.),  I.  v.  11. 

infangtheft  (in'fang-thef),  n.  [ME.  (ML.), 
repr.  AS.  infangenetheof \ < infangen,  pp.  of  in- 
fon,  onfon , seize  (<  in,  on,  on,  + fon,  pp.  fong- 
en,  seize:  see  fang),  + theof,  thief.  Cf.  outfang- 
tlief.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  privilege  of  the  lord 
of  a manor  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  thieves 
taken  on  his  manor. 

They  shall  haue  Infangthefe,  and  that  they  shall  be 
wreckefree,  lastagefree,  and  louecopfree. 

Charter  granted  by  Edw.  I.  to  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Portes, 
[quoted  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  117. 

In  20  Edward  I.  (1292),  the  prior  of  Kertmel  was  called, 
on  a Quo  Warranto,  to  show  his  right  to  have  sheriff’s  turn, 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  wreck  of  sea,  waif,  infaiigenthef, 
to  hold  pleas  of  withernam,  in  Kertmel  in  Burneys,  and  to 
be  exempt  for  himself  and  men  from  fines  and  amercia- 
ments, and  from  suit  and  service  to  county  and  wapen- 
^.take.  Quoted  in  Baines's  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  678. 

infant  (in'fant),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  enfant,  OF. 
enfant  (>  nit.  ME.  faunt)  = Pr.  enfan,  effan, 
efan  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  infante,  < L.  infan(t-)s,  a 
child  that  cannot  yet  speak,  an  infant,  prop, 
adj.,  not  speaking,  < in-  priv.  + fan{t-).s,  ppr. 
of  fari,  speak:  see  fable.]  I.  n.  1.  A child 
during  the  earliest  period  of  its  life ; a young 
child.  See  infancy. 

And  the  stretis  of  the  citee  scliulen  be  fillid  with  in - 
fauntis  and  maydens  pleynge  in  the  stretis  of  it. 

Wyclif,  Pistil  on  the  IId  Wednesday  of  Advent,  Zech.  viii. 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire, 

No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  498. 

2.  In  law,  a person  who  is  not  of  full  age;  spe- 
cifically (in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
etc. ),  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years.  Technically,  by  an  application  of  the  old 
rule  that  the  law  does  not  regard  fractions  of  a day,  it  has 
been  settled  that  a person  becomes  of  age  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  day  of  the  twenty-first  year.  See  age,  n.,  3. 

3f.  A noble  youth.  See  child,  n.,  8. 

The  Infant  [Arthur]  hearkned  wisely  to  her  tale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  25. 
The  noble  infant  [Rinaldo]  stood  a space 
Confused,  speechless. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xvi.  34. 
Infant-class,  infant-school,  a class  of  or  school  for  in- 
fants or  young  children,  usually  under  seven  years  of  age. 

II.  a.  1 . Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by, 
or  characteristic  of  infancy;  hence,  tender; 
infantile;  incipient:  as,  infant  beauty;  infant 
fortunes. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  legal  state 
of  infancy ; minor. 

A very  important  part  of  the  law  of  infancy  ...  is  that 
which  determines  the  obligation  of  the  parents  in  respect 
to  infant  children.  Amer.  Cyc.,  IX.  267. 

3.  Figuratively,  not  yet  fully  grown;  still  in 
an  early  stage  of  development  or  growth:  as, 
infant  colonies ; an  infant  bud. 


mous.  =Syn.  1.  Obloquy,  Opprobrium,  etc.  (see  ignominy), 
dishonor.— 2.  Wickedness,  atrocity,  villainy,  shamefulness. 
See  atrocious. 


Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shak. , R.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 
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Our  humble  petition  to  your  honors  ...  is,  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  continue  your  favorable  aspect  upon 
these  poor  infant  plantations. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  363. 

Shall  I shriek  if  a Hungary  fail? 

Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout? 

Tennyson,  Maud,  iv. 

infantf  (in'fant),  v.  t.  [<  F.  enfanter  = Pr.  en- 
fant ar,  ejfantar , efantar  = It.  infantare,  bring 
forth,  < LL.  infantare,  nourish  as  an  infant, 
< L.  infan(t-)s,  an  infant:  see  infant,  n.]  To 
bring  forth  as  an  infant;  hence,  to  give  origin 
or  rise  to. 

But  newly  he  was  inf  anted, 

And  yet  already  he  was  sought  to  die. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Victory  in  Heaven. 

If  we  imagine  that  all  the  godly  Ministers  of  England 
are  not  able  to  new  mould  a better  and  more  pious  Liturgy 
then  this  which  was  conceav’d  and  inf  anted  by  an  idola- 
trous Mother,  how  basely  were  that  to  esteem e of  Gods 
Spirit ! Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Have  not  I invention  afore  him?  learning  to  better  that 
invention  above  him?  and  inf  anted  with  pleasant  travel  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

infanta  (in-fan'ta),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  fern,  of  infante : 
see  infante.]  A Spanish  or  Portuguese  princess 
of  the  royal  blood.  See  infante. 
infante  (in-fan'te),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  an  infant, 
child ; specifically,  as  in  def . : see  infant,  and 
cf.  child,  n.,  8.]  A son  of  a Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese sovereign;  in  specific  use  as  a title,  a 
younger  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  The  oldest  son 
or  heir  apparent  in  Spain  is  called  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
the  heir  apparent  of  Portugal  was  called  Prince  of  Brazil 
. until  that  country  became  independent, 
infanthood  (in'f ant-hud),  n.  [<  infant  4-  -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  an  infant ; infancy, 
infanticidal  (in-fan'ti-si-dal),  a.  [<  infanticide 
+ -al.]  Relating  to  infanticide. 
infanticide1  (in-fan'ti-sld),  n.  [=  F.  infanti- 
cide = Sp.  Pg.  It.  infanticida , < LL.  infanticida, 
one  who  kills  an  infant,  < infan(t-)s , an  infant, 
+ -cida , < ccedere,  kill.]  One  who  kills  an  in- 
fant. 

Christians  accounted  those  to  be  infanticides  . . . who 
did  but  only  expose  their  own  infants. 

Christophalgia  (1680),  p.  52. 
infanticide2  ( in-fan 'ti-sid),  n.  [=  F.  infanti- 
cide = Sp.  Pg.  It.  infanticidio,  < LL.  infantici- 
dium,  the  killing  of  an  infant,  < L.  infan{ t-)s, 
an  infant,  + -cidium,<  ccedere,  kill.]  The  killing 
of  an  infant ; specifically,  the  destruction  of  a 
child,  whether  newly  born,  in  the  course  of  par- 
turition, or  still  in  utero ; child-murder,  in  Chris- 
tian and  Hebrew  communities  infanticide  has  always  been 
regarded  as  not  less  criminal  than  any  other  kind  of  mur- 
der ; but  in  most  others,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  been  practised  and  regarded  as  even  excusable, 
and  in  some  enjoined  and  legally  performed,  as  in  cases 
of  congenital  weakness  or  deformity  among  some  of  the 
communities  of  ancient  Greece. 

Infanticide,  as  is  well  known,  was  . . . admitted  among 
the  Greeks,  being  sanctioned,  and  in  some  cases  enjoined, 
upon  what  we  should  now  call  “ the  greatest  happiness 
principle,”  by  the  ideal  legislations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  by  the  actual  legislations  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  27. 

Though  among  the  Tasmanians  the  paternal  instinct  is 
described  as  having  been  strong,  yet  there  was  infanticide, 
and  a new-born  infant  was  buried  along  with  its  deceased 
^mother.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 37. 

infantile  (in 'fan-til  or  -til),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in- 
fantil  = It.  infantile,  < L.  infantilis,  of  or  be- 
longing to  infants,  < infan{t-)s , an  infant:  see 
infant.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  infants  or  little 
children ; pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  in- 
fancy or  an  infant. 

The  flie  lies  all  the  winter  in  these  balls  in  its  infantile 
state,  and  comes  not  to  its  maturity  till  the  following 
spring.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  viii.  6. 

2.  Of  the  character  of  an  infant;  infant-like. 

The  children  at  any  age,  however  incapable  of  choice 
in  other  respects,  however  immature,  or  even  infantile, 
are  yet  considered  sufficiently  capable  to  disinherit  their 
parents.  Burke,  Popery  Laws. 

Hectic  infantile  fever,  infantile  remittent  fever. 
See  feveri.—  Infantile  paralysis.  See  paralysis.  = Syn. 
Infantine,  etc.  See  childlike. 
infantine  (in'fan-tin  or  -tin),  a.  [<  infant  + 
-ine.]  Same  as  infantile. 

The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  in  infan- 
tine imbecility.  Burke,  Marriage  Act. 

infantlyf  (in'fant-li),  a.  [<  infant  + -ly1.]  Ii^- 
f ant-like ; infantile ; childish. 

He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  infantly  a voice. 

* Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

infantry  (in'fan-tri),  n.  [<  F.  infanterie,  < Sp. 
infanteria  = Pg.  infanteria  = It.  infanteria,  fan- 
teria,  infantry ; < Sp.  Pg.  infante  = It.  infante, 
fante,  a young  person,  a foot-soldier  (orig.  ap- 
par.  a page  to  a knight:  see  infant,  n.,  3),  < L. 
infan(t-)s,  an  infant:  see  infan t.]  1.  Soldiery 
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serving  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  caval- 
ry; that  part  of  a military  establishment  using 
small-arms,  and  equipped  for  marching  and 
fighting  on  foot,  constituting  the  oldest  of  the 
“arms”  into  which  armies  are  conventionally 
divided:  as,  a company,  regiment,  or  brigade 
of  infantry.  Abbreviated  inf. 

Claverhouse,  . . . leading  them  [his  cavalry]  in  squad- 
rons through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks  of  the 
royal  infantry,  formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xix. 

• As  soon  as  mounted  infantry  begins  to  attempt  ma- 
noeuvres on  horseback,  it  necessarily  becomes  a very  infe- 
rior cavalry.  Encyc . Brit.,  XXIV.  359. 

2.  [As  if  directly  < infant , n.,  1,  + -ry.]  In- 
fants in  general;  an  assemblage  of  children. 
[Humorous.] 

There’s  a schoolmaster 
Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences, 

And  o’er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  Time  Vindicated. 

infantryman  (in'fan-tri-man),  n.  ; pi.  infantry- 
men (-men).  A foot-soldier. 

To  re-enforce  his  own  small  body  of  cavalry  with  picked 
infantrymen.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  xv.  53. 

infarcet  (in-fars'),  v,  t.  Same  as  enfarce . 

By  fury  changed  into  a horrible  figure,  his  face  inf  arced 
with  rancour.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  99  b. 

My  facts  [deeds]  infarst  my  life  with  many  a flaw. 

Mir.  for  Mag 8.,  p.  145. 

Betweene  which  . . . they  are  rather  inf  arced  . . . than 
otherwise  laid  and  reared  orderly. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  13. 

infarct  (in-farkt'),  n.  [<  L.  *infarctus,  prop,  in- 
fart us  or  infarsus,  pp.  of  mf arrive,  stuffed:  see 
enfarce.']  In  pathol.,  that  which  stuffs ; the  sub- 
stance of  an  infarction. 

A hemorrhagic  infarct  is  a firm,  red,  usually  wedge- 
shaped  patch,  which  is  found  in  certain  organs  as  the  ef- 
fect of  arterial  embolism.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  434. 

infarcted  (in-fark'ted),  a.  [<  LL.  *infarctus, 
pp.  (see  infarct ),  4-  -ed‘2.]  Characterized  by  in- 
farction; stuffed;  obstructed. 

Sclerosis  of  the  cortex  in  infantile  syphilis  . . . may 
possibly  be  sometimes  primary,  although  generally  it  is 
the  result  of  inflammation  in  infarcted  areas. 

The  Lancet,  No.  3411,  p.  64. 

infarction  (in-fark'shon),  n.  [<  infarct  + -ion.] 
The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling ; the  condition  of 
being  stuffed ; the  substance  with  which  some- 
thing is  Stuffed  or  filled.  Formerly  applied  in  pathol- 
ogy to  a variety  of  morbid  local  conditions;  now  usually 
restricted  to  certain  conditions  caused  by  a local  fault  in 
the  circulation. 

An  hypochondriack  consumption  is  occasioned  by  an 
infarction  and  obstruction  of  the  spleen.  Harvey. 

The  congestion  and  infarction  following  embolism  are 
produced  by  an  afflux  of  arterial  blood  into  the  territory 
from  collateral  channels.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

Just  as  a capsule  forms  around  any  foreign  body,  as 
around  a bullet  or  an  old  infarction. 

Buck' 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  413. 
Embolic  infarction,  the  morbid  condition  in  the  area 
of  distribution  of  an  end-artery  after  it  is  obstructed  as  by 
an  embolus.  This  may  be  red  by  reflux  engorgement  of 
its  vessels  and  hemorrhage  into  the  tissues  ( hemorrhagic 
infarction ),  or  this  engorgement  may  be  wanting  and  the 
color  of  the  necrosed  tissue  may  be  light  ( white  infarc- 
tion). The  term  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  simple  hemorrhage  into  the  tissues, 
infare  (in-far'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  infared, 
ppr.  infaring.  [<  ME.  infaren,  < AS.  infaran 
(=  OPries.  infara  = D.  invaren  = MLG.  in- 
varen  = G.  einfahren),  < in,  in,  + faran,  fare, 
go:  see/areL]  To  go  in;  enter.  [Local,  Eng.] 
infare  (in'far),  n.  [<  ME.  infare,  < AS.  infaru, 
a going  in,  invasion,  inf  air,  entrance,  < infaran, 
go  in:  see  infare,  «.]  1.  An  entertainment 

given  to  friends  upon  newly  entering  a house ; 
a housewarming.  Jamieson. 

And  quhen  the  houssis  biggit  wer, 

He  gert  purway  him  rycht  weill  thar ; 

For  he  thoucht  to  mak  an  infar, 

And  to  mak  gud  cher  till  his  men. 

Barbour,  The  Bruce,  xvi.  340  (MS.). 

2.  A wedding  reception;  the  housewarming 
entertainment  given  by  a newly  married  couple. 
[Prov.  Eng.,  Scotch,  and  U.  S.] 

Infare  (groom’s  wedding  dinner). 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  46. 

There  could  be  no  wedding  in  a Hoosier  village  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  without  an  infare  on  the  following  day. 
In  those  days  the  faring  into  the  house  of  the  bridegroom’s 
parents  was  observed  with  great  rejoicing. 

E.  Eggleston,  Boxy,  xxix. 

Also  infair. 

infashionablet  (in-fash'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-s  + 
fashionable.']  Unfashionable, 
infatigablet  (in-fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [=  P.  infatiga- 
ble  = Sp.  infatigable  = Pg.  infatigavel  = It. 
infatieabile,  infatigabile,  < L.  infatigabilis,  that 
cannot  be  wearied,  < in-  priv.  + (lAi.)  fatiga- 
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bilis,  that  may  be  wearied:  s eefatigable.]  Inde- 
fatigable. 

Th’  infatigable  hand  that  never  ceas’d. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

infatuate  (in-fat'u-at),.r.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
fatuated, ppr.  infatuating.  [<(  L.  infatuatus,  pp. 
of  infatuare  (>  It.  infatuare  = Sp.  Pg.  infatuar 
= F.  infatuer),  make  a fool  of,  < in,  in,  + fatu- 
us,  foolish:  see  fatuous.]  If.  To  make  foolish; 
reduce  to  foolishness,  or  show  the  foolishness  of. 

God  hath  infatuated  your  high  subtle  wisdom. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. , 1850),  p.  234. 

We  are  furnished  with  answer  enough  to  infatuate  this 
pretence  for  lay-elders. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  249. 

Almighty  God  . . . infatuated  his  [Shaftesbury's]  coun- 
sels, and  made  him  slip  his  opportunity. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

2.  To  affect  with  folly;  inspire  with  an  ex- 
travagant or  foolish  passion  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  reason;  excite  to  extravagant  feeling 
or  action:  as,  to  be  infatuated  with  pride,  or 
with  a woman. 

Certainly  then  that  people  must  needs  be  mad  or  strange- 
ly infatuated  that  build  the  chief  hope  of  thir  common 
happiness  or  safety  on  a single  Person. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Such  is  the  bewitching  nature  of  spiritual  Pride  and 
Hypocrisie  that  it  infatuates  the  minds  of  Men  to  their 
ruin.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

Some  the  style  [of  a book] 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a tune  entranc’d. 

Couper,  Task,  vi.  103. 

infatuate  (in-fat'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  infatuatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Infatuated. 

There  was  never  wicked  man  that  was  not  infatuate. 

Bp.  Hall,  Asa. 

infatuated  (in-fat'u-a-ted),  p.  a.  Manifesting 
extravagant  folly ; caused  by  infatuation : as, 
an  infatuated  passion  for  cards.  = Syn.  Absurd, 
Silly,  Foolish,  etc.  (see  absurd) ; deluded,  doting.  See  also 
list  under  foolish. 

infatuation  (in-fat-u-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  infatu- 
ation = Sp.  infatuacion  = Pg.  infatuagao,  < LL. 
infatuatio(n-),  < L.  infatuare,  infatuate:  see  in- 
fatuate.] The  act  of  infatuating,  or  the  state 
of  being  infatuated;  extravagant  folly;  fatu- 
ous devotion  or  passion:  as,  infatuation  for  an 
unworthy  object. 

Such  is  the  infatiiation  of  self-love,  that,  though  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all  men  agree, 
yet  almost  every  one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is 
to  be  an  exception  from  the  common  rule. 

H.  Blair,  Works,  II.  vii. 

The  infatuations  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  part  of 
mankind  are  amazing ; but  the  infatuations  of  the  learned 
and  sophistical  are  incomparably  more  so.  Is.  Taylor. 

infaust  (ill-fast'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  infausto,  < 
L.  infaustus,  unfortunate,  unpropitious,  < in-, 
not,  + favstus,  propitious.]  Unlucky;  unfor- 
tunate; inauspicious.  [Rare.] 

It  was  an  infaust  and  sinister  augury  for  Austin  Caxton. 

Bulwer,  The  Caxtons,  vii.  1. 

Taurus,  . . . whose  infaust  aspect  may  be  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  makers  of  bulls  and  blunders. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  303. 

infaustingt  (in-fas'ting),  n.  [<  infaust  + -inj/i.] 
Unluckiness ; ill  fortune. 

Hee  did  with  all  bring  a kind  of  malediction  and  in- 
fausting  upon  the  marriage  as  an  ill  prognosticke. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  196. 

infeasibility  (in-fe-zi-bil'i-ti).,  n.  [<  infeasible : 
see  -bility.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
infeasible ; impracticability. 

The  infeasibility  of  the  thing  they  petitioned  for  to  he 
done  with  justice  gave  the  denyall  to  their  petition. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  v.  42. 

infeasible  (in-fe'zi-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + feasible.] 
Not  feasible;  incapable  of  accomplishment; 
impracticable. 

It  was  a conviction  of  the  king’s  incorrigible  and  infat- 
uated adherence  to  designs  which  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
nation  rendered  utterly  infeasible.  Hallam. 

infeasibleness  (in-fe'zi-bl-nes),  n.  Infeasi- 
bility. 

Presently  then,  in  conformitie  to  this  order,  he  began 
the  work ; and  being  disabus’d  in  point  of  the  infeasable- 
ness,  pursu'd  his  task,  and  perfected  it  in  less  time  than  he 
had  before  lost  in  sleeping. 

^ W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  vi.  § 3. 

infect  (in-fekt'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  infecten,  enfecten, 
< OF.  infecter,  F.  infecter  = Sp.  Pg.  infectar  = 
It.  infettare,  infect,  < L.  infectus,  pp.  of  inficere, 
put  in,  dip  in,  dye,  mix,  spoil,  infect,  < in,  in, 
+ facere,  do,  make : see  fact.  Cf.  affect,  con- 
fect, etc.]  1.  To  affect  as  with  something  in- 
fused or  instilled;  imbue;  impregnate;  per- 
meate : used  especially  of  that  which  is  bad  or 
hurtful,  but  sometimes  also  of  that  which  is 
good  or  indifferent. 
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He  [a  dead  dragon]  Enfecte  the  ffirmament  with  his  felle 
noise  [offensive  savor]. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  936. 

One  droppe  of  poyson  infecteth  the  whole  tunne  of  Wine ; 
one  leafe  of  Colloquintida  marreth  and  spoyleth  the  whole 
pot  of  porredge.  Lyly , Euphues  (1579),  p.  39. 

Breathing  ...  a holy  vow 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

Men  have  used  to  infect  their  meditations,  opinions,  and 
doctrines  with  some  conceits  which  they  have  most  ad- 
mired. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  56. 

Our  sweating  hinds  their  salads  now  defile. 
Infecting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  vi.  91. 

I had  been  reading  Fichte,  and  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  and 
had  been  infected  by  the  spirit  of  these  great  men. 

Tyndall,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  334. 

Specifically — 2.  To  taint  with  disease  or  the 
seeds  of  disease,  either  physical  or  moral : as, 
to  infect  a person  with  smallpox ; literature  in- 
fected with  immorality. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Till  I [Sin]  in  man  residing,  through  the  race, 

His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  608. 

But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song, 

And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat 
To  this  infected  row  we  term  our  street. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  42. 
3.  In  law,  to  taint  or  contaminate  with  illegal- 
ity, or  expose  to  penalty,  seizure,  or  forfeiture. 
= Syn.  To  poison,  pollute,  defile, 
infeett  (in-fekt'),  a.  [<  ME.  infect,  enfecte,  < 
OF.  infect , < L.  infectus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1. 
Infected ; tainted ; affected  unfavorably. 

A grete  laboure  is  to  correcte 
A molde  in  this  maner  that  is  enfecte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 
Beware  of  subtle  craft  and  guyle,  therewith  be  not  infect. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain  . . . many  are  in- 
fect. Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

2.  Contaminated  with  illegality ; having  a flaw 
in  the  title. 

A1  was  fee  symple  to  him  in  effecte, 

His  purchasyng  mighte  nought  ben  enfecte  [var.  suspect ]. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  320. 

3.  Marred;  discolored;  darkened. 

The  homes  of  the  fulle  moene  waxen  pale  and  infect  by 
the  boundes  of  the  derke  nyght. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  5. 

infectedness  (in-fek'ted-nes),  n.  The  fact  or 
state  of  being  infected. 

The  infectednessot  the  patient  is  first  made  known  to  the 
observer  by  . . . general  pyrexia,  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

infecter  (in-fek'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
infects. 

infectible  (in-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  infect  + -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  infected. 

Such  was  the  purity  and  perfection  of  this  thy  glorious 
guest  [Christ]  that  it  was  not  possibly  infectible,  nor  any 
way  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of  others’  sin. 

^ Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations. 

infection  (in-fek'shon),  ii.  [=  P.  infection  = 
Pr.  infectio,  infeccio  = Sp.  infeccion  = Pg.  infec- 
f do  = It.  infesione,  < LL.  infectio(n-),  a dyeing 
(infection),  < L.  inficere , pp.  infectus.  dye,  mix, 
infect:  see  infect.]  1.  The  act  of  infecting,  (a) 
Communication  of  some  quality,  property,  or  state,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  by  contact,  diffusive  or  emanative  influ- 
ence, example,  etc. ; more  especially,  the  communication 
of  some  taint,  or  noxious  or  pernicious  quality  or  element, 
etc.;  contamination;  taint. 

There,  while  her  tears  deplor’d  the  godlike  man 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran ; 

The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 

And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  645. 
(ft)  The  communication  of  disease  or  of  disease  germs, 
whether  by  contact  with  a diseased  person  or  with  morbid 
or  noxious  matter,  contaminated  clothing,  etc.,  by  inocu- 
lation, either  direct  or  through  the  medium  of  infected 
mosquitos  or  other  insects,  by  inhalation,  by  ingestion  of 
contaminated  food  or  water,  or  in  other  ways.  Cf.  conta- 
gion, 1. 

There  was  a strict  order  against  coming  to  those  pits, 
and  that  was  only  to  prevent  infection.  De  Foe. 

(c)  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  possessing  contra- 
band goods,  etc. 

In  1744,  under  Louis  XV.,  a regulation  freed  neutral 
ships  from  the  infection  of  the  hostile  cargo,  but  the  same 
enactment  ordained  that  neutral  goods,  the  growth  or  fab- 
ric of  enemies,  should  be  confiscated. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 174. 

2.  That  which  infects,  or  by  which  some  qual- 
ity or  state  is  communicated,  (a)  That  which 
taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts  by  communication  from  one 
to  another;  contaminating  influence:  as,  the  infection  of 
error,  or  of  an  evil  example. 

It  was  her  [Queen  Margaret’s]  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  v. 
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(b)  That  by  which  disease  is  or  may  be  communicated  ; an 
infecting  agency ; morbific  emanation  or  influence ; virus. 

Thou  hast  eyes 

Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  do  dart 
Infection  on  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 
If  he  bring  with  him  his  bill  of  health,  and  that  he  is  now 
cleare  of  infection  and  of  no  danger  to  the  other  sheep, 
then  with  incredible  expressions  of  joy  all  his  brethren  re- 
ceive him.  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Finding  that  the  sickness  had  been  ceased  at  Christo- 
phers three  months  before  they  came  forth,  so  as  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  infection  in  their  persons,  they  gave 
them  liberty  to  continue  on  shore. 

Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  II.  381. 

3.  In  gram .,  a modification  of  a vowel-sound 
by  another  following,  whereby  the  first  takes 
on  the  sound  of  the  second:  applied  to  such 
modification  in  Celtic  speech.  Windisch,  Irish 
Gram,  (trans.). 

infectious  (in-fek'shus),  a.  [=  F.  infectieux; 
as  infection)  + -ous.]  1.  Communicable  by 
infection ; easily  diffused  or  spread  from  per- 
son to  person  or  from  place  to  place,  as  a disease, 
a moral  influence,  or  a mental  condition : spe- 
cifically applied  to  diseases  which  are  capable 
of  being  communicated  from  one  to  another,  or 
which  pervade  certain  places,  attacking  per- 
sons there,  independently  of  any  contact  with 
those  already  sick.  Infectious  diseases  include 
contagious  and  miasmatic  diseases. 

In  a house 

Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2. 
Grief  as  well  as  joy  is  infectious.  Karnes. 

Infectious  horrour  ran  from  face  to  face, 

And  pale  despair. 

Armstrong , Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
His  gayety  was  so  irresistible  and  so  infectious  that  it 
carried  everything  before  it. 

Lady  Holland , in  Sydney  Smith,  iv. 

2.  Capable  of  communicating  infection ; that 
infects,  taints,  or  corrupts ; contaminating : as, 
infectious  clothing;  infectious  air;  an  infectious 
vice. 

Which  haue  made  all  the  worlde  druncken  and  mad 
with  her  poyson  and  infectious  drincke. 

J.  U dall.  On  Rev.  xviii. 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  I’ll  flee  thee 
As  I would  do  a leper. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
It  [the  court]  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  manners, 
. . . but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals  to  live  al- 
ways in  it.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

Every  sewage  contamination  which  chemistry  can  trace 
ought,  prima  facie,  to  be  held  to  include  the  possibility  of 
infectious  properties. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  611. 

3.  In  law , capable  of  contaminating  with  ille- 
gality; exposing  to  seizure  or  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  na- 
ture. Kent,. 

= Syn.  1.  Catching,  communicable. — 2.  Contaminating, 
poisoning,  defiling. 

infectiously  (in-fek'shus-li),  adv . In  an  infec- 
tious manner ; by  infection. 

The  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 

Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

infectiousness  (in-fek'shus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  infectious : as,  the  infectiousness  of 
a disease,  of  an  evil  example,  or  of  mirth. 

Sometimes  the  plague  ceases,  or  at  least  very  notably 
abates  of  its  infectiousness  and  malignity. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  65. 

infective  (in-fek'tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  infectif.  < OF. 
infectif  = Sp.  infectwo  ---  It.  infettivo,  < L.  infec- 
tious, serving  to  dye  (in  neut.  pi.  as  noun,  dye- 
stuffs)^ infectus,  pp.  of  inficere,  dye,  infect:  see 
infect.']  It.  Of  a nature  to  infect  or  affect  inju- 
riously; injurious. 

Whenne  it  is  uppe  and  hath  fertilitee, 

Turne  it  efte  in,  it  doungeth  best  the  vynes, 

All  other  dounge  is  infectif  of  wynes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  171. 

2.  Infectious;  tending  to  communicate  or 
spread,  or  capable  of  communicating,  infection. 

Yl  is  ordered  that  all  such  persons  as  have  any  notori- 
ous infective  decease  uppon  him  shall  not  be  sente  to  the 
said  house  of  correction  to  remayne  there. 

Harl.  MS.,  quoted  in  llibton-Turner’s  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  118. 

True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an  infective  power. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  infective  material  . . . should  be  destroyed. 

Science , IV.  441. 

The  morbid  products  are  absorbed,  and  originate  tuber- 
culosis by  an  infective  process.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  697. 

infectiveness  (in-fek' tiv-nes),  n.  Infective 
quality  or  power. 

The  conversion  of  ordinarily  harmless  microphytes  into 
agents  of  deadly  infectiveness.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  715, 
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The  essential  feature  of  malignancy  was  due  not  to  in- 
fectiveness, but  to  the  indefinitely  sustained  activity  of 
certain  lowly  organised  cells.  The  Lancet,  No.  3414,  p.  222. 

infectivity  (in-fek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  infective  + 
-ity.~\  Tendency  or  capacity  to  infect;  infec- 
tiousness. 

It  is  from  the  London  Congress  that  another  important 
advance  dates  its  confirmation,  namely  the  possibility  of 
attenuating  the  different  viruses,  varying  their  infectivity, 
and  preserving  them  by  means  of  suitable  cultures. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  306. 

infecund  (in-fe-kmid'  or  in-fek'und),  a.  [<  ME. 
infecunde  = F.  infecond  = Sp.  Pg.  infecundo  = 
It.  infecondo,  < L.  infecundus,  unfruitful,  < in- 
priv.  + fecundus,  fruitful:  see  fecund.]  Not 
fecund ; not  bearing ; unfruitful ; barren. 
Fesanntes  up  to  bringe  is  thus  to  doo : 

Take  noon  but  of  oon  yere ; for,  infecunde 
Are  olde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

infecundity  (in-fe-kun'di-ti),  n.  [=  F.  infe- 
condite  = Sp.  infecundidad  = Pg.  infecundidade 
= It.  infeconditd,  < L.  infecundita(t-)s,  unfruit- 
fulness,  < infecundus , unfruitful:  see  infecund.] 
The  state  of  being  infecund ; absence  of  fecun- 
dity; unfruitfulness;  barrenness. 

Such  a state  of  original  promiscuity  as  that  which  Mc- 
Lennan and  Morgan  postulate  tends  nowadays  to  a patho- 
logical condition  very  unfavourable  to  fecundity  ; and  in- 
fecundity , amid  perpetually  belligerent  savages,  implies 
weakness  and  ultimate  destruction. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  205. 

infecundoust  (m-fe-kun'dus),  a.  [<  L.  infe- 
cundus, unfruitful : see  infecund.]  Unfruitful; 
infecund. 

That  the  Aristotelian  physiology  cannot  boast  itself  the 
proper  author  of  any  one  invention,  is  pregnant  evidence 
of  its  infecundous  deficiency. 

Olanville , Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xix. 

infeeblet  (in-fe'bl),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of 

enfeeble . 

infeftment  (in-feft'ment),  n.  [<  infeft,  pp.  of 
*infeff,  infeoff , + -merit.]  In  Scots  law , the  old 
process  of  giving  symbolical  possession  of  heri- 
table property,  the  legal  evidence  of  which  is 
an  instrument  of  sasine. 

The  Sacrament  [the  Lord’s  Supper]  is  one  of  the  seals  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  which  God  makes  with  believers  in 
Christ ; & by  it  He  gives  them  seisine  and  infeftment  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  glorious  inheritance 
purchased  for  them  by  Christ. 

Rev.  J.  Willison,  Practical  Works. 
Base  infeftment,  a disposition  of  lands  by  a vassal,  to  be 
held  of  himself.—  Infeftment  in  security,  a temporary 
infeftment  to  secure  payment  of  some  debt. — Infeftment 
Of  reliefj  a similar  security  to  relieve  a cautioner. 

infelicinc  (in-fe-li-sif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  infelix  (- ic -), 
unhappy  (see  infelicity ),  + - ficus , < facere , 
make.]  Productive  of  unhappiness.  [Rare.] 

The  breach  of  any  moral  rule  is  pro  tanto  infelicific, 
from  its  injurious  effects  on  moral  habits  generally. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  423. 

infelicitous  (in-fe-lis'i-tus),  a.  [<  in-3  + felici- 
tous.] 1.  Not  felicitous,  happy,  or  fortunate ; 
unhappy:  as,  an  infelicitous  marriage. — 2.  Un- 
skilful; inapt;  inappropriate;  ill-timed:  as,  an 
infelicitous  expression. 

infelicity  (in-fe-lis'i-ti),  n.\  pi.  infelicities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  infelicite  = Sp.  infelicidad  = Pg.  infelici- 
dade  = It.  infelicity , < L.  infelicita(t-)s,  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness,  ill  luck,  i infelix,  unfruitful, 
unfortunate,  unhappy,  < «»-priv.  +felix,  happy: 
see  felicity.]  1.  Lack  of  felicity  or  good  for- 
tune; unhappiness;  misfortune;  misery. 

To  suppresse  and  hide  a mans  mirth,  and  not  to  haue 
therein  a partaker,  or  at  least  wise  a witnes,  is  no  little 
griefe  and  infelicity. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  36. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neighbour  adminis- 
ters to  another  is  a relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  52. 

2.  Unfavorableness ; inappropriateness ; inapt- 
ness: as,  the  infelicity  of  the  occasion. 

With  characteristic  infelicity  he  blundered  into  the 
room.  Bret  H arte,  Shore  and  Sedge,  p.  171. 

3.  An  inapt,  unskilful,  or  imperfect  mode  of 
expression,  or  the  expression  itself:  as,  infe- 
licities of  style. 

Errors  and  infelicities  are  . . . thoroughly  wrought  into 
our  minds,  as  parts  of  our  habitual  mode  of  expression. 

Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  16. 

infelonious  (in-fe-16'm-us),  a.  [<  in-3  + feloni- 
ous.] Not  felonious;  not  legally  punishable. 

The  thought  of  that  infelonious  murder  [of  a canary- 
bird]  had  always  made  her  wince. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  iii. 

infelt  (in'felt),  a.  [<  in1  + felt.]  Felt  within 
or  deeply ; heartfelt. 

The  gentle  whispers  of  murmuring  love,  the  half-smoth- 
ered  accents  of  in-felt  passion. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  37. 
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infeodationt,  «.  Same  as  infeudation. 

infeofft,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enfeoff. 

infeoffmentt,  infeofmentt,  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  enfeoffment. 

infer  (in-fer'),  v.’,  pret.  and  pp.  inferred , ppr. 
inferring.  [=  F.  inferer  = Sp.  Pg.  inferir  = It. 
infer  ire,  < L.  inf  err  e,  bring  in  or  upon,  bring 
against,  infer,  < in,  in,  on,  + ferre  = E.  bear1. 
Cf.  illation .]  I.  trans.  If.  To  bring  in,  on,  or 
about;  lead  forward  or  advance;  adduce. 

One  day  inferres  thatfoile 
Whereof  so  many  yeares  of  yore  were  free. 

Arthur,  A Tragedy,  F 4,  b.  ( Nares .) 

Without  doing,  inferring,  or  inflicting,  or  suffering  to 
be  done,  inferred,  or  inflicted,  to  them  or  any  of  them,  in 
body  or  goods,  any  disturbance  or  impeachment. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  L 212. 

What  need  I infer  more  of  their  prodigal  glisterings 
and  their  spangled  damnations,  when  these  are  arguments 
sufficient  to  show  the  wealth  of  sin  ? 

Middleton,  Black  Book. 

When  the  King  preferreth  any  to  the  dignitie  of  a Man- 
darine, or  to  a higher  office,  their  custome  is  to  put  vp  a 
libell  of  supplication,  inferring  their  insufficiency,  with 
many  modest  refusals.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  440. 

2.  To  form  as  an  opinion  or  belief  in  conse- 
quence of  something  else  observed  or  believed ; 
derive  as  a fact  or  consequence,  by  reasoning 
of  any  kind ; accept  from  evidence  or  premises ; 
conclude. 

The  wit  no  sooner  conceiueth  that  there  is  a God,  but 
the  will  inferreth  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  31. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  safely  infer  that  not  one 
living  species  will  transmit  its  unaltered  likeness  to  a dis- 
tant futurity.  Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  436. 

From  mere  difference  we  can  infer  nothing. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  415. 

3.  To  bear  presumption  or  proof  of ; imply. 

To  stay  with  follies,  or  where  faults  may  be. 

Infers  a crime,  although  the  party  free. 

B.  J 0118011,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

Creation  inferring  providence  (for  what  father  forsaketh 
the  child  that  he  hath  begotten),  and  providence  presup- 
posing creation.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  44. 

What  he  dared  not  do  inferred  some  peril,  I suppose. 

R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  292. 

ii.  intrans . To  conclude ; reach  a conclusion 
by  reasoning. 

I do  not,  brother, 

Infer  as  if  I thought  my  sister’s  state 
Secure.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  408. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 
down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true. 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  IV.  xvii.  4. 

inferable  (in-fer'a-bl),  a.  [<  infer  + -able.  Cf. 
inferrible.]  Capable  of  being  inferred  or  de- 
duced ; that  may  be  concluded  from  evidence 
or  premises.  Sometimes  inferrible. 

I have  seen  much  of  human  prejudice,  suffered  much 
from  human  persecution,  yet  I see  no  reason  hence  in- 
ferable which  should  alter  my  wishes  for  their  renovation. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  218. 

If  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve-action,  and  if  the 
normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  the  normal  amount  of 
nerve- action ; then  it  is  inferable  that  nerve-disturbances 
will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  pressure  is  deficient. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 26. 

inferet,  adv . See  in  fere,  under  feer1. 

inference  (in'fer-ens),  n.  [=  F.  inference  = 
Sp.  Pg.  inferencia,  < ML.  infer entia , inference, 
< L.  inferre,  infer:  see  infer.']  1.  The  forma- 
tion of  a belief  or  opinion,  not  as  directly  ob- 
served, but  as  constrained  by  observations  made 
of  other  matters  or  by  beliefs  already  adopted ; 
the  system  of  propositions  or  judgments  con- 
nected together  by  such  an  act  in  a syllogism 
— namely,  the  premises,  or  the  judgment  or 
judgments  which  act  as  causes,  and  the  con- 
clusion, or  the  judgment  which  results  as  an 
effect ; also,  the  belief  so  produced.  The  act  of 
inference  consists  psychologically  in  constructing  in  the 
imagination  a sort  of  diagram  or  skeleton  image  of  the  es- 
sentials of  the  state  of  things  represented  in  the  premises, 
in  which,  by  mental  manipulation  and  contemplation,  rela- 
tions that  had  not  been  noticed  in  constructing  it  are  dis- 
covered. In  this  respect  inference  is  analogous  to  ex- 
periment, where,  in  place  of  a diagram,  a simplified  state 
of  things  is  used,  and  where  the  manipulation  is  real  in- 
stead of  mental.  Unconscious  inference  is  the  determina- 
tion of  a cognition  by  previous  cognitions  without  con- 
sciousness or  voluntary  control.  The  lowest  kind  of  con- 
scious inference  is  where  a proposition  is  recognized  as 
inferred,  but  without  distinct  apprehension  of  the  premises 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred.  The  next  lowest  is  the  sim- 
ple consequence,  where  a belief  is  recognized  as  caused  by 
another  belief,  according  to  some  rule  or  psychical  force, 
but  where  the  nature  of  this  rule  or  leading  principle  is  not 
recognized,  and  it  is  in  truth  some  observed  fact  embodied 
in  a habit  of  inference.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  celebrated 
inference  of  Descartes,  Cogito,  ergo  sum  (‘  I think,  there- 
fore I exist  ’).  Higher  forms  of  inference  are  the  direct  syl- 
logism (see  syllogism) ; apagogic  inference,  or  the  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum,  which  involves  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion; dilemmatic  inference,  which  involves  the  principle 
of  excluded  middle;  simple  inferences  turning  upon  rela- 
tions ; inferences  of  transposed  quantity  (see  below) ; and 
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the  Fermatian  inference  (see  Fermatian).  Scientific  in- 
ferences are  either  inductive  or  hypothetic.  See  induction, 
6,  and  analogy,  3. 

2.  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause ; reasoning 
from  signs;  conjecture  from  premises  or  cri- 
teria; hypothesis. 

An  excellent  discourse  on  . . . the  inexpressible  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  of  a holy  life,  with  pertinent  infer- 
ences to  prepare  us  for  death  and  a future  state. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  21, 1703. 

Ee  has  made  not  only  illogical  inferences,  but  false  state- 
men^8-  Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

Take,  by  contrast,  the  word  inference,  which  I have  been 
using  : it  may  stand  for  the  act  of  inferring,  as  I have  used 
it ; or  for  the  connecting  principle,  or  inf erentia,  between 
premises  and  conclusions ; or  for  the  conclusion  itself. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  254. 

Alternative  inference.  See  alternative. — Ampliative 
inference.  See  explicative  inference,  below. — Analogi- 
cal inference,  the  inference  that  a certain  thing,  which 
is  known  to  possess  a certain  number  of  characters  be- 
longing to  a limited  number  of  objects  or  to  one  only, 
also  possesses  another  character  common  to  those  ob- 
jects. Such  would  be  the  inference  that  Mars  is  inhab- 
ited, owing  to  its  general  resemblance  to  the  earth.  Mill 
calls  this  inference  from  particulars  to  particulars,  and 
makes  it  the  basis  of  induction. — Apagogical  infer- 
ence, an  inference  reposing  on  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, that  A and  not-A  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
same  subject ; the  inference  that  a proposition  is  false 
because  it  leads  to  a false  conclusion.  Such  is  the  ex- 
ample concerning  mercury,  under  deductive  inference, 
below.— Comparative  inference.  See  comparative. — 
Complete  inference,  an  inference  whose  leading  prin- 
ciple involves  no  matter  of  fact  over  and  above  what 
is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  reasoning  or  infer- 
ence : opposed  to  incomplete  inference,  or  enthymeme. 
Thus,  if  a little  girl  says  to  herself,  “It  is  naughty  to  do 
what  mamma  tells  me  not  to  do;  but  mamma  tells  me 
not  to  squint;  therefore,  it  is  naughty  to  squint,”  this  is 
a complete  inference ; while  if  the  first  premise  does  not 
clearly  and  explicitly  appear  in  her  thought,  although 
really  operative  in  leading  her  to  the  conclusion,  it  ceases 
to  be  properly  a premise,  and  the  inference  is  incomplete. 

— Correct  inference,  an  inference  which  conforms  to 
the  rules  of  logic,  whether  the  premises  are  true  or  not. 

— Deductive  inference,  inference  from  a general  prin- 
ciple, or  the  application  of  a precept  or  maxim  to  a par- 
ticular case  recognized  as  coming  under  it:  a phrase 
loosely  applied  to  all  explicative  inference.  Example: 
Mercury  is  a metal,  and  mercury  is  liquid ; hence,  not  all 
metals  are  solid.  The  general  rule  here  is  that  q,ll  metals 
are  solid,  which  is  concluded  to  be  false,  because  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  that  mercury  would  be  solid  is  false. 

— Direct  deductive  inference,  the  simple  inference 
from  an  antecedent  to  a consequent,  in  virtue  of  a belief 
in  their  connection  as  such.  Example : All  men  die;  Enoch 
and  Elijah  were  men ; therefore  they  must  have  died.— 
Disjunctive  inference.  Same  as  alternative  inference. 
—Explicative  inference,  an  inference  which  consists 
in  the  observation  of  new  relations  between  the  parts  of  a 
mental  diagram  (see  above)  constructed  without  addition 
to  the  facts  contained  in  the  premises.  It  infers  no  more 
than  is  strictly  involved  in  the  facts  contained  in  the 
premises,  which  it  thus  unfolds  or  explicates.  This  is  the 
opposite  of  ampliative  inference,  in  which,  in  endeavoring 
to  frame  a representation,  not  merely  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  premises,  but  also  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
come  to  present  themselves,  we  are  led  to  add  to  the  facts 
directly  observed.  Thus,  if  I see  the  full  moon  partly 
risen  above  the  horizon,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  my  power 
not  to  imagine  the  entire  disk  as  completed,  and  then  par- 
tially hidden ; and  it  will  be  an  addition  to  and  correction 
of  this  idea  if  I then  stop  to  reflect  that  since  the  moon 
rose  last  the  hidden  part  may  have  been  torn  away : the 
inference  that  the  disk  of  the  moon  is  complete  is  an  irre- 
sistible ampliative  inference.  All  the  demonstrations  of 
mathematics  proceed  by  explicative  inferences. — Fer- 
matian inference.  See  Fermatian. — Hypothetic  in- 
ference, the  inference  that  a hypothesis,  or  supposition, 
is  true  because  its  consequences,  so  far  as  tried,  have 
been  found  to  be  true ; in  a wider  sense,  the  inference  that 
a hypothesis  resembles  the  truth  as  much  as  its  conse- 
quences have  been  found  to  resemble  the  truth.  Thus, 
Schliemann  supposes  the  story  of  Troy  to  be  historically 
true  in  some  measure,  on  account  of  the  agreement  of 
Homer’s  narrative  with  the  findings  in  his  excavations,  all 
of  which  would  be  natural  results  of  the  truth  of  the  hy- 
pothesis.—Immediate  inference.  See  immediate.—  In- 
complete inference.  See  complete  inference,  above. — 
Indirect  inference,  any  inference  reposing  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  consequence  of  a consequence  is  itself  a con- 
sequence. The  same  inference  will  be  regarded  as  direct 
or  indirect,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached 
to  the  part  this  principle  plays  in  it.  Example : All  men 
die ; but  if  Enoch  and  Elijah  died,  the  Bible  errs ; hence, 
if  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  men,  the  Bible  errs.—  Inductive 
inference.  S ee  induction,  5.—  Inference  of  transposed 
quantity,  any  inference  which  reposes  on  the  fact  that 
a certain  lot  of  things  is  finite  in  number,  so  that  the  in- 
ference would  lose  its  cogency  were  this  not  the  case. 
The  following  is  an  example : Every  Hottentot  kills  a Hot- 
tentot ; but  nobody  is  killed  by  more  than  one  person ; 
consequently,  every  Hottentot  is  killed  by  a Hottentot. 
If  the  foolish  first  premise  is  supposed  to  hold  good  of 
the  finite  number  of  Hottentots  who  are  living  at  any 
one  time,  the  inference  is  conclusive.  But  if  the  infinite 
succession  of  generations  is  taken  into  account,  then  each 
Hottentot  might  kill  a Hottentot  of  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation, say  one  of  his  sons,  and  yet  many  might  escape  be- 
ing killed.— Leading  principle  of  inference,  the  for- 
mula of  the  mental  habit  governing  an  inference. — Ne- 
cessary inference,  an  explicative  inference  in  which  it  is 
logically  impossible  for  the  premises  to  be  true  without 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion.— Probable  inference,  a kind 
of  inference  embracing  all  ampliative  and  some  explicative 
inference,  in  which  the  premises  are  recognized  as  possibly 
true  without  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  but  in  which  it  is 
felt  that  the  reasorrer  is  following  a rule  which  may  be  trust- 
ed to  lead  him  to  the  truth  in  the  main  and  in  the  long  run. 
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— Ricardian  inference,  the  mode  of  inference  employed 
by  Ricardo  to  establish  his  theory  of  rent.  See  Ricardian. 

— Statistical  inference,  ail  inference  in  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  a quantity,  where  it  is  concluded  that  a 
certain  value  is  the  most  probable,  and  that  other  possi- 
ble values  gradually  fall  otf  in  probability  as  they  depart 
from  the  most  probable  value.  All  the  inferences  of 
those  sciences  which  are  dominated  by  mathematics  are 
of  this  character.  = Syn.  Analysis,  Anticipation,  Argu- 
ment, Argumentation,  Assay,  Assent,  Assumption,  Conclu- 
sion, Conjecture,  Conviction,  Corollary,  Criterion,  Decision, 
Deduction,  Demonstration,  Dilemma,  Discovery,  Elench, 
Enthymeme,  Examination,  Experiment,  Experimentation, 
Finding,  Forecast,  Generalization,  Guess , Hypothesis,  Illa- 
tion, Induction,  Inquiry,  Investigation,  J udgment,  Lem- 
ma, Moral,  Persuasion,  Porism,  Prediction,  Prevision,  Pre- 
sumption, Probation,  Prognostication,  Proof,  Ratiocina- 
tion, Reasoning,  Research,  Sifting,  Surmise,  Test,  Theorem, 
Verdict.  Of  these  words,  illation  is  a strict  synonym  for 
inference  in  the  first  and  principal  meaning  of  the  latter 
word,  but  is  pedantic  and  little  used.  Reasoning  has  the 
same  meaning,  but  i3  not  used  as  a relative  noun  with  of; 
thus,  we  speak  of  the  inference  of  the  conclusion  from 
the  premises,  and  of  reasoning  from  the  premises  to  the 
conclusion.  A reasoning  may  consist  of  a series  of  acts 
of  inference.  Ratiocination  is  abstract  and  severe  reason- 
ing, involving  only  necessary  inferences.  Conclusion  differs 
from  inference  mainly  in  being  applied  preferentially  to 
the  result  of  the  act  called  inference;  but  conclusion  would 
further  usually  imply  a stronger  degree  of  persuasion  than 
inference.  Conviction  and  persuasion  denote  the  belief 
attained,  or  its  attainment,  from  a psychological  point  of 
view,  while  inference,  illation,  reasoning,  ratiocination, and 
conclusion  direct  attention  to  the  logic  of  the  procedure. 
Conviction  is  perhaps  a stronger  word  than  persuasion, 
and  more  confined  to  serious  and  moral  inferences.  De- 
cision, judgment,  finding,  and  verdict  are  inferences  from 
which  practical  results  will  immediately  follow.  Discov- 
ery is  the  inferential  or  other  attainment  of  a new  truth. 
Analysis, assay, examination, experiment, experimentation, 
inquiry,  investigation,  and  research  are  processes  analo- 
gous to  inference,  and  also  involving  acts  of  inference. 
Anticipation,  assent,  assumption,  and  presumption  express 
the  attainment  of  belief  either  without  inference  or  con- 
sidered independently  of  any  inference.  Presumption  is 
used  for  a probable  inference  or  for  the  ground  of  it.  Argu- 
ment, argumentation,  demonstration,  probation,  and  proof 
set  forth  the  logic  of  inferences  already  drawn.  Criterion 
and  test  are  rules  of  inference.  Elench  is  that  relation 
between  the  premises  which  compels  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sion ; it  is  translated  “evidence”  in  Heb.  xi.  1,  where  an 
intellectual  perception  is  meant.  Cor  oil  any,  deduction, 
dilemma,  enthymeme,  forecast,  generalization,  induction, 
lemma,  moral,  porism,  prediction,  prevision,  prognostica- 
tion, sifting,  and  theorem  are  special  kinds  of  inference. 
(See  these  words.)  Conjecture,  guess,  hypothesis,  and  sur- 
mise are  synonyms  of  inference  in  its  secondary  sense. 
Guess  and  surmise  are  weaker  words. 

inferential  (in-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  inferen- 
tial inference,  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
inference ; deduced  or  deducible  by  inference. 

It  is  not  an  inferential,  but  a palpable  fact,  that  Eng- 
land is  crowded.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  15. 

The  faith  of  Christ  is  not  identical  with  the  body  of  in- 
ferential theology  which  is  the  growth  of  later  ages. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  356. 

inferentially  (in-fe-ren'shal-i),  adv.  In  an  in- 
ferential manner ; *’by  way  of  inference. 

It  is  shown  inferentially  that  movements  correspond  to 
the  action  of  the  central  nerve-mechanism. 

F.  Warner , Physical  Expression,  p.  50. 

inferise  (in-fe'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < inferi,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  infernal  regions,  the  dead:  see 
inferior , infernal.']  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of  deceased  mem- 
★bers  of  their  families. 

inferior  (in-fe'ri-or),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  inferieur 
= Sp.  Pg.  inferior  = It.  inferior e,  < L.  inferior , 
lower,  inferior,  compar.  of  infer  us,  low,  nether, 
underground,  orig.  a compar.  Cf.  Skt.  adliara, 
lower,  related  with  adhas,  down,  beneath.]  I. 
a.  1.  Lower  in  space;  situated  below  or  in 
a lower  position;  subjacent:  as,  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone ; the  inferior  limb  of  the  moon. 

The  right  membrana  tympani  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  rim,  the  remains  of  the  in- 
ferior and  posterior  portions  of  the  membrane. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  245. 

The  mouth,  instead  of  opening  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  head,  as  in  common  sharks,  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  head,  the  jaws  having  the  same  bend. 

Nature,  XXX.  365. 

2.  Lower  in  grade  or  in  any  scale  of  reckon- 
ing; less  important  or  valuable;  of  smaller 
consideration ; subordinate : as,  goods  of  infe- 
rior quality;  a man  of  inferior  rank. 

Our  nation  is  in  nothing  inferiour  to  the  French  or  Ital- 
ian for  copie  of  language,  subtiltie  of  deuice,  good  method 
and  proportion  in  any  forme  of  poeme. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  48. 

The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  inferiour  nature, 
is  wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own  business 
more  directly  than  the  mind,  with  all  its  boasted  subtilty. 

Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Why  be  at  the  charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  best 
quality,  when  a very  inferior  article  will  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable? Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

3.  In  hot.,  growing  below  some  other  organ. 
An  inferior  calyx  is  one  that  is  inserted  below  the  ovary, 
or  free ; an  inferior  ovary  is  one  with  adnate  or  superior 
calyx.  Compare  superior. 
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4.  In  astron.:  (a)  Situated  or  occurring  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun:  as,  the  inferior  planets; 
an  inferior  conjunction  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
(b)  Lying  below  the  horizon;  as,  the  inferior 
part  of  a meridian. — 5.  In  music , lower  in  pitch. 
— 6.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  lower  or  ven- 
tral surface  of  an  insect;  below;  nearer  the 
ventral  surface  than  other  parts. — 7.  In  print- 
ing, occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  shank  of 
the  type;  standing  below  other  type  in  the 
same . line : as,  the  inferior  figures  used  in 
chemical  notation.— inferior  antennae  or  eyes, 
antennte  or  eyes  situated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
head. — Inferior  court,  (a)  A court  not  of  general  juris- 
diction. (b)  A court  the  proceedings  or  determinations 
of  which  are  subject  to  the  supervision  or  review  of  an- 
other court,  of  general  jurisdiction,  of  the  same  state.  Few 
phrases  in  law  are  more  indeterminate  than  this.  It  is  a 
well-settled  maxim  that  jurisdiction  is  presumed  in  favor 
of  the  proceedings  of  superior,  but  not  those  of  inferior, 
courts.  The  rule  originated  in  England  where  the  courts  of 
Chancery,  Queen’s  (or  King’s)  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  all  having  an  ancient  common-law  existence, 
and  general,  though  not  identical,  jurisdiction,  were 
known  as  the  superior  courts  ; and  the  distinction  bet  ween 
them  and  inferior  courts  of  special  or  limited  jurisdiction 
was  clear.  In  American  law  the  term  is  variously  used, 
without  an  exact  meaning,  except  as  afforded  by  the  con- 
text-inferior margin  of  a wing,  the  margin  lying  be- 
neath when  the  wing  is  folded  against  the  body ; the  an- 
terior margin : used  principally  in  describing  the  tegmina 
of  grasshoppers,  etc.— Inferior  surface  of  a wing,  the 
surface  lying  beneath  when  the  wing  is  spread.—  Inferior 
valve,  in  zool.,  the  valve  of  an  adherent  bivalve  by  which 
it  is  united  to  other  substances. — Inferior  wings,  in  en- 
tom., the  posterior  or  hind  wings : so  called  because  they 
fold  under  the  anterior  pair. 

ii.  n.  A person  who  ranks  below  another; 
one  who  holds  a lower  place ; a subordinate : 
as,  an  inferior  in  qualifications  or  experience; 
the  inferiors  in  a great  household. 

It  is  fit  I should  commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

A person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferiour  than  by 
disdaining  him.  South,  Sermons. 

The  man  who  chooses  to  be  with  his  inferiors  is  de- 
graded. J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  248. 

inferiority  (in-fe-ri-or'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  inferio- 
rite  = Sp.  inferioridad  = Pg.  inferioridade  — It. 
inferiority , < ML.  inferiorita(t-)s , < L.  inferior, 
lower : see  inferior.']  1 . The  state  of  being  in- 
ferior, especially  in  degree  or  quality;  a lower 
state  or  condition. 

The  genuine  effect  of  a nearer  or  more  attentive  view  of 
infinite  excellency  is  a deep  sense  of  our  own  great  in- 
feriority to  it.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  164. 

I declare  I always  feel  my  inferiority  almost  too  much 
when  I am  with  people  who  can  really  talk— talk  like 
that.  C.  F.  Woolson , Jupiter  Lights,  xv. 

2.  In  logic,  the  character  of  a sign,  name,  prop- 
osition, or  inference  which  is  applicable  to  only 
a part  of  the  cases  to  which  another  is  applica- 
ble. 

inferiorly  (in-fe'ri-or-li),  adv.  In  an  inferior 
manner,  position,  or  relation;  on  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  lower  part  or  the  inferior  surface : 
as,  an  insect  marked  inferiorly  with  black,  or 
having  a band  dilated  inferiorly. 
infernal  (in-fer'nal),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  infernal, 

< OP.  enfernal,  infernal,  P.  infernal  = Pr.  infer- 
nal, yfernal  = Sp.  Pg.  infernal  = It.  infernale, 

< LL.  inf  emails,  belonging  to  the  lower  regions, 

< L.  infer nus,  lower,  underground,  belonging 
to  the  lower  regions,  < inferns,  low:  see  infe- 
rior.] I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  lower  re- 
gions, or  regions  of  the  dead,  the  Tartarus  of 
the  ancients. 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal,  jail ; 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  233. 
As  deep  beneath  th’  infernal  centre  hurl’d 
As  from  that  centre  to  th’  ethereal  world. 

Pope , Iliad,  viii.  19. 

0 thou,  whose  worth  thy  wond’rous  works  proclaim ; 

The  flames,  thy  piety ; the  world,  thy  fame ; 

Though  great  be  thy  request,  yet  shalt  thou  see 

Th’  Elysian  fields,  th’  infernal  monarchy. 

Garth , tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  hell ; inhabiting 
hell;  suitable  or  appropriate  to  hell  or  its  in- 
habitants; hellish;  fiendish;  diabolical:  as,  in- 
fernal cruelty.  [Often  used  colloquially  as  an 
adjective  of  emphasis,  equivalent  to  outrageous : 
as,  an  infernal  shame;  an  infernal  nuisance.] 

A goat’s  rough  body  bore  a lion’s  head ; 

Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 

Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  224. 

The  instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  243. 

To  look  at  Him  who  form’d  us  and  redeem’d,  . . . 

To  recollect  that,  in  a form  like  ours, 

He  bruis’d  beneath  his  feet  th’  infernal  powers. 

Coivver - Charity,  1.  584. 
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Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable  affair!  'sdeath!  there 
is  certainly  some  infernal  mystery  in  it  I can't  compre- 
hend I Sheridan , The  Duenna,  iii.  1. 

Infernal  fig,  Argemone  Mexicana,  the  prickly  poppy  or 
Mexican  poppy  : probably  so  called  on  account  of  the  very 
prickly  pod.  Also  called  devil's-fig. — Infernal  machine, 
a machine  or  apparatus,  usually  disguised  as  some  familiar 
and  harmless  object,  contrived  to  produce  explosion,  for 
the  purpose  of  assassination  or  other  mischief. — Infer- 
nal stone  ( lapis  infernalis),  a name  formerly  given  to 
lunar  caustic,  as  also  to  caustic  potash.  = Syn.  1.  Tarta- 
rean, Stygian. — 2.  Devilish,  Satanic,  fiendlike,  nefarious. 

II.  n.  1 . An  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  low- 
er regions. 

That  instrument  ne'er  heard. 

Struck  by  the  skilful  bard, 

It  strongly  to  awake ; 

But  it  th’  in  female  scar'd, 

And  made  Olympus  quake. 

Drayton,  To  Himself  and  the  Harp. 

2.  A person  or  thing  of  an  infernal  character 
in  any  sense,  or  of  supposed  infernal  appear- 
ance: specifically  applied  to  a fire-ship,  tor- 
pedo, internal  machine,  or  the  like. 

This  [part  of  the  line]  the  commodore  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly cut  away,  for  fear  of  hauling  up  another  of  the  in- 
female,  as  he  termed  it. 

Men  and  Manners  in  America,  p.  189. 

infernality  (in-fer-nal'i-ti),  it.  [=  Sp.  infernali- 
dad  = Pg.  infernalidade  = It.  infernalita  ; as  in- 
fernal + -ity.]  The  character  or  condition  of 
being  infernal ; hellishness. 

The  appalling  union  of  the  infallibility  of  Heaven  with 
the  infernality  of  Hell.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  261. 

infernally  (in-fer'nal-i),  adv.  In  an  infernal  or 
devilish  manner;  diabolically;  outrageously. 

All  this  I perceive  is  infernally  false.  Bp.  Hacket. 
inferno  (in-fer'no),  n.  [<  It.  inferno,  hell  (the 
title  and  subject  of  one  part  of  Dante’s  “Divi- 
na  Commedia  ”),  < L.  inf  emus,  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, inferna,  the  lower  regions : see  infernal.\ 
Hell;  the  infernal  regions. 

The  lights  of  the  town  dotted  and  flecked  a heaving  in- 
ferno of  black  sea  with  their  starlike  specks,  beyond  which 
tumbled  the  upward  avalanches  of  the  breakers. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  19. 

infero-.  [Mod.  combining  form  of  L.  inferus, 
low,  or  inferior,  lower.]  An  element  in  some 
recent  scientific  compounds,  meaning  ‘low’  or 
‘lower,’  and  implying  that  something  is  below, 
on  the  lower  side,  or  inferior  in  position  or 
relation.  — Syn.  Infero -,  Infra-.  In  zoology  these  pre- 
fixes refer  to  position  or  relation  of  parts,  not  to  quantity, 
quality,  or  degree.  Infero - generally  means  low  or  down 
with  reference  to  the  thing  itself ; infra-  means  below  or 
under  something  else;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always 
observed.  Thus,  m/erobranchiate  means  having  the  gills 
low  down;  iu/mbranchial  would  mean  being  below  the 
gills. 

infero-anterior  (in//fe-ro-an-te'ri-or),  a.  [<  L. 
inferus,  low,  that  is  below,  + anterior,  that  is 
in  front:  see  anterior.]  Situated  below  and 
in  front. 

inferobranch  (in'fe-ro-brangk),  n.  One  of  the 
Inferobranchiata.  8.  P.  Woodward.  Also  infe- 
robranchian. 

Inferobranchia  (in//fe-ro-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  L.  inferus,  low,  that  is  below,  + branchial, 
gills.]  Same  as  Inferobranchiata,  2.  Latreille, 
1825. 

inferobranchian  (m'/fe-ro-brang'ki-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Same  as  inferobranchiate. 

II.  ii.  Same  as  inferobranch. 
Inferobranchiata  (in//fe-ro-brang-ki-a,ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  inferobranchiatus:  see 
inferobranchiate.']  1.  In  the  old  systems  of 
De  Blainville  and  Cuvier,  an  order  of  nudi- 
branehiate  gastropods  having  lamellar  gills  un- 
der an  expanded  mantle,  as  the  families  Phyl- 
lidiidai  and  Diphyllidiidce.  In  De  Blainville's  classi- 
fication  (1825)  they  were  the  fourth  order  of  his  second  sec- 
tion of  Paracephalophora  monoica,  composed  of  the  two 
genera  Phyllidia  and  Linguella. 

2.  In  later  systems,  a suborder  of  nudibran- 
ehiates  extended  to  include  forms  without 
branchife,  but  otherwise  resembling  the  typi- 
cal forms.  Thus  extended,  the  order  embraces  the  fam- 
ilies Phyllidiidai , Hypobranchceidce,  Pleurophylliidce,  and 
Dermatobrunchiidce. 

Also  called  Inferobranchia,  Hypobrancliia, 
Hypobranchiata,  Dipleurobranchia. 
inferobranchiate  (in//fe-ro-brang'M-at),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  inferobranchiatus,  < L.  inferus, 
low,  that  is  below,  + branchiae,  gills.]  I.  a. 
Having  the  gills  inferior  in  position;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inferobranchiata. 
Also  inferobranchian. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Inferobranchiata. 
inferolateral  (in "f e-ro-1  at ' e-ral ),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ferus, low,  that  is  below,  + lulus  {later-),  side : 
see  lateral.]  Situated  "below  and  to  one  side ; 
inferior  and  lateral.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p. 
322. 
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inferomedian  (kCfe-rci-me'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ferus, low,  that  is  "below,  + medianus,  that  is 
in  the  middle,  < medius,  middle:  see  median.] 
Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  under  side, 
inferoposterior  (in//fe-ro-pos-te'ri-pr),  a.  [<  L. 
inferus,  low,  that  is  below,  + posterior,  compar. 
of  posterns,  coming  after : see  posterior.]  Situ- 
ated below  and  behind. 

inferrible  (in-fer'i-bl),  a.  [<  infer{r)  + -ible.] 
See  inferable. 

From  this  experiment  made  in  two  receivers,  it  seems 
to  be  inferrible  that  air  produced  from  cherries  doth  pro- 
mote the  alteration  both  of  colour  and  also  of  firmness  in 
apricocks.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  534. 

infertile  (in-fer'til),  a.  [=  F.  infertile  — Pg. 
infertil  = It.  infertile,  < LL.  infertilis,  not  fer- 
tile, < L.  in-  priv.  + fertilis,  fertile  : see  fertile.] 
Not  fertile;  not  fruitful  or  productive ; barren; 
sterile:  as,  an  infertile  soil ; infertile  ideas. 

Ignorance  being  of  itself,  like  stiff  clay,  an  infertile 
soil,  when  pride  comes  to  scorch  and  harden  it,  it  grows 
perfectly  impenetrable.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

If  we  say  “Man  is  man,”  the  proposition  is  infertile,  be- 
cause the  identity  is  simply  affirmed. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Prohs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 79. 
The  offspring  are  usually  entirely  infertile. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  129. 

infertility  (in-fer-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  infertility 
= Pg.  inferttlidade,  ( LL.  infertilita(t-)s,  < in- 
fertilis, not  fertile : see  infertile.]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  infertile;  unproductiveness;  bar- 
renness: as,  the  infertility  of  land. 

Commonly  the  same  distemperature  of  the  air  that  oc- 
casioned the  plague  occasioned  also  the  infertility  or 
noxiousness  of  the  soil,  whereby  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be- 
came either  very  small,  or  very  unwholesom. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  214. 

infestt  (in-fest'),  a.  [<  L.  infestus,  disturbed, 
molested,  unsafe,  attacking,  hostile,  trouble- 
some, < in,  in,  on,  + *festus,  for  *fedtus,  < fen- 
dere, strike : see/end1.]  Hostile;  hurtful;  mis- 
chievous; harassing;  troublesome. 

But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest , 

Upon  him  ran.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  5. 

For  well  she  knew  the  wayes  to  win  good  will 
Of  every  wight,  that  were  not  too  infest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  41. 
Toward  others  he  was  so  infest  and  cruell. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

infest  (in-fest')?  v,  [<  OF.  (also  F.)  infester 
= Sp.  Pg.  infestar  = It.  infestare , < L.  infestare , 
attack,  molest,  < infestus,  hostile : see  infest , a.] 
I.  trans.  To  attack;  molest;  harass;  haunt  or 
prowl  around  mischievously  or  liurtfully;  at- 
tack parasitically. 

The  part  of  the  desert  towards  the  convent  was  very 
much  infested  with  a large  yellow  hornet,  call’d  Dembeh, 
that  stings  the  beasts  as  well  as  men. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  158. 
The  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Longfellow,  The  Day  is  Done. 
This  cow  was  soon  after  stolen  by  a notorious  thief  named 
Drac,  who  infested  the  neighbourhood. 

O’Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xx. 
The  county  of  Suffolk  was  especially  agitated,  and  the 
famous  witch-finder,  Matthew  Hopkins,  pronounced  it  to 
be  infested  with  witches.  Leclcy,  Rationalism,  I.  125. 
= Syn.  To  annoy,  harass,  torment,  plague,  vex,  molest, 
overrun. 

n.t  intrans.  To  become  confirmed  in  evil ; 
become  habitually  vicious. 

Their  vitious  living  shamefully  increaseth  and  augment- 
ed, and  by  a cursed  eustome  so  grown  and  infested  that  a 
great  multitude  of  the  religious  persons  in  such  small 
houses  do  rather  choose  to  rove  abroad  in  apostasie  than 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  observation  of  good  religion. 

Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  vi.  310. 

infestation  (in-fes-ta'slion),  n.  [=  F.  infesta- 
tion = Sp.  infestation  = Pg.  infestaqao  = It. 
infestazione,  < LL.  infestatio{n-),  a molesting, 
troubling,  < L.  infestare,  molest : see  infest,  v.] 

1.  The  aet  of  infesting  or  harassing;  harass- 
ment; molestation. 

Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath  been  care- 
ful. Bacon,  Speech  in  the  Star-Chamber,  1617. 

Infranchiz’d  with  full  liberty  equal  to  their  conquerors, 
whom  the  just  revenge  of  ancient  pyracies,  cruel  captivi- 
ties, and  the  causeless  infestation  of  our  coast  had  war- 
rantably  call’d  over,  and  the  long  prescription  of  many 
hundred  years.  Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

2.  A harassing  inroad;  a malignant  or  mis- 
chievous invasion. 

The  experiences  of  remorse  and  horror  I was  undergo- 
ing were  diabolic  infestations,  rather  than  any  legitimate 
operation  of  the  Divine  spirit  within  me. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  123. 

infester  (in-fes'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
infests. 

infesteredt  (in-fes'terd),  a.  [<  in- 2 + fester 1 + 
-ed2.]  Rankling;  inveterate. 
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infestive1!  (in-fes'tiv),  a.  [<  infest  + - ive .] 
Troublesome ; annoying. 

For  I will  all  their  ships  inflame,  with  whose  infestive 

smoke, 

Fear-shrunk,  and  hidden  near  their  keels,  the  conquer’d 

Greeks  shall  choke.  Chapman , Iliad,  viii.  151. 

infestive2  (in-fes'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  infestivo,  < L. 
infestivus,  not  festive,  not  agreeable,  < in-  priv. 
+ festivus,  festive : see  festive.]  Not  festive ; 
cheerless;  joyless.  Cockeram.  [Bare.] 
infestivity  (in-fes-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  infestive  + 
-ity.]  Lack  of  festivity;  lack  of  cheerfulness 
or  mirth.  Johnson.  [Bare.] 
infestuoust  (in-fes'tu-us),  a.  [As  infest,  a.,  + 
-u-ous.]  Mischievous;  harmful;  noxious.  Also 
infestious. 

The  natural  pravity  and  clownish  malignity  of  the  vul- 
gar sort  are,  unto  princes,  as  infestuous  as  serpents. 

Bacon. 

Caus'd  them  from  out  his  kingdom  to  withdraw, 

With  this  infestious  skill,  some  other-where. 

Daniel , To  Sir  Thos.  Egerton. 

infeudation  (in-fu-da'slion),  n.  [Formerly  also 
infeodation ; = F.’  inf  Motion  = Sp.  enfeudation 
= Pg.  enfeudacao  = It.  infeudazione,  < ML.  in- 
feudatio{n-),  < infeudare,  infeodare,  confer  in 
fee,  < in,  in,  + feudum,  a feud,  fee:  see/ewd2.] 
In  Eng.  law:  ( a ) The  act  of  conferring  an  estate 
in  fee;  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  estab- 
lished by  the  grant  and  acceptance  of  an  estate 
in  fee. 

The  relation  of  the  lord  to  the  vassals  had  originally 
been  settled  by  express  engagement,  and  a person  wishing 
to  engraft  himself  on  the  brotherhood  by  commendation 
or  infeudation  came  to  a distinct  understanding  as  to  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  to  be  admitted. 

Maine , Ancient  Law,  p.  353. 
(6)  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

A decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  I).  1179,  only 
prohibited  what  was  called  the  infeodation  of  tithes,  or 
their  being  granted  to  mere  laymen. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  iii. 

(c)  The  deed  so  granting  an  estate  or  tithes, 
infibulate  (in-fib'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
fibulated,  ppr.  infibulating.  To  clasp  or  confine 
with  or  as  with  a buckle  or  padlock, 
infibulation  (in-fib-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  infibu- 
lation  = Pg.  infibulayao  = It.  infibulazionef  ML. 
*infibulatio(n-),  < L.  infibulare,  put  a clasp  or 
buckle  on,  < in,  on,  + fibula,  a clasp : see  fibula.] 
1 . The  act  of  clasping  or  confining  with  or  as 
with  a buckle  or  padlock. — 2.  The  attachment 
of  a ring,  clasp,  buckle,  or  the  like  to  the  sexual 
organs  in  such  maim  er  as  to  prevent  copulation . 
This  operation  was  very  generally  practised  in  antiquity 
upon  both  young  men  and  young  women,  but  in  later 
times  chiefly  upon  the  latter ; and  it  is  said  to  be  still  in 
use  in  Borne  parts  of  the  East, 
infidel  (in'fi-del),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  infidele=  Sp. 
Pg.  infiel  = It.  infedele,  faithless,  unfaithful, 
unbelieving,  < L.  infidetis,  unfaithful,  faithless 
(LL.  unbelieving,  ML.  also  as  noun,  an  unbe- 
liever), < iw-priv.  + j Metis,  faithful:  see  fidelity, 
feal1.]  I.  a.  1.  Without  faith ; unbelieving; 
disbelieving;  especially,  rejecting  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  a particular  religion,  while  per- 
haps an  adherent  of  some  other  religion. 

The  barbarous  Turk  is  satisfied  with  spoil ; 

And  shall  I,  being  possess'd  of  what  I came  for, 
Prove  the  more  infidel? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  v.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  Rejecting  the  Christian  re- 
ligion while  accepting  no  other;  not  believing 
in  the  Bible  <5r  any  divine  revelation : used  es- 
pecially of  persons  belonging  to  Christian  com- 
munities.— 3.  Due  to  or  manifesting  unbelief. 
Through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  740. 

II.  n.  1.  An  unbeliever ; a disbeliever ; one 
who  denies  the  distinctive  tenets  of  a particular 
religion. 

And  sore  we  war  offeryd  to  be  dryff  in  to  Barbaria, 
where  Dwellyth  ower  Mortall  Enimys,  as  Turkes,  Mam- 
noluks,  Sarrazyns,  and  other  infidelys. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  59. 
Now,  infidel  [Shylock],  I have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

On  her  white  breast  a sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  [Mohammedans] 
adore.  Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  7. 

Mohammed  . . . now  began  to  threaten  the  infidels 
with  the  judgment  of  God  for  their  contempt  of  His  mes- 
sage and  His  messenger.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  549. 

Specifically — 2.  A disbeliever  in  religion  or 
divine  revelation  in  general;  especially,  one 
who  denies  or  refuses  to  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion  while  accepting  no  other ; one  who  re- 
jects the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible. 

Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 


infidel  3083 

3t.  In  feudal  law,  one  who  violated  fealty,  infilet  (in-fil'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + files.  cf. 

n ■. , a™™™6:  Unbeliever,  Dis-  To  place  in  a file:  arrange  in  a file  o 

believer  Deist  Atheist,  Agnostic,  Skeptic,  Free-thinker.  Holland 
The  word  infidel  is  generally  used  in  opprobrium.  Itmay  infill  . r/  m nn  ■ 

mean  either  a disbeliever  in  one’s  own  religion  as  opposed  Z.  [\  ”h  filthy  W.j  To  fill  in; 

to  another  (as  a Christian  in  the  view  of  a Mohammedan,  fill. 

nr  Trip  nmitnoriA  oi>  n dmaf  .i- 


en files'] 
or  rank. 


or  the  contrary),  or  a deist,  an  atheist,  or  an  agnostic! 
(See  below.)  In  strict  use,  however,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  one  who  has  never  heard  of  Christianity,  nor  to  one 
who  rejects  some  particular  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church,  while  he  accepts  Christianity  as  a divinely  re- 
vealed religion,  nor  to  one  who  is  in  avowed  doubt  respect- 
ing the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  willing 
to  be  taught  and  persuaded.  The  first  is  a heathen,  the 
second  a heretic,  the  third  a skeptic.  Unbeliever  and  dis- 
believer are  negative  in  form,  but  disbeliever  is  positive  in 
its  implication  that  one  actually  refuses  to  believe ; the 
unbeliever  only  fails  to  believe.  (See  disbelief,)  Unbeliever 
is  almost  always  general,  applying  to  Christianity  as  a 
whole ; disbeliever  is  specific,  but  has  a wider  range  of  pos- 
sible application : as,  a disbeliever  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  A deist  believes  in  a God,  but  denies  the  fact  or 


The  impressions  have  been  produced  by  the  infilled 
tracks  and  burrowings  of  marine  animals. 

Geol.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  IV.  89. 
infilling  (in'fil-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  infill , v.] 
That  which  fills  in,  or  has  been  made  to  occupy 
cavities  or  vacant  places  of  any  kind  or  dimen- 
sions : same  as  filling . 

The  skeleton  is  more  or  less  extensively  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  the  chambers  occupied,  through- 
out or  in  part,  by  phosphatic  infilling. 

Airier.  Geologist,  I.  255. 
infilm  (in-film7),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 + film.]  To  cover 
with  a film,  as  in  gilding 


possibility  of  a revelation.  An  atheist  denies  the  existence  infilter  (in-fil'tSr),  V.  t.  [=  F.  infiltrer  = Sp. 

Pg.  infiitrar  = It.  infiltrare;  as  in- 2 + filter^-.] 

To  filter  or  sift  in. 


of  a God.  An  agnostic  denies  (a)  any  possible  or  (b)  any 
actual  knowledge  concerning  God  and  a future  life.  A 

skeptic  either  doubts  whether  any  truth  or  principle  can  . A . 

be  philosophically  established,  or,  specifically,  doubts  the  6 trat),  , pret.  and  pp.  infil- 

truth  of  all  propositions  in  the  field  of  religion.  Free- 
thinker, though  inoffensive  by  derivation,  is  opprobriously 
used,  the  freedom  of  thinking  being  held  to  be  lawlessness 
or  license.  None  of  these  words  draws  the  line  distinctly 
between  honesty  and  dishonesty  in  the  treatment  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Saxons  were  Infidels,  and  brought  in  with  them  Di- 
versity of  Idols,  after  whose  names  they  gave  Appellations 
to  the  several  Days  of  the  Week.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  2. 

I love  to  consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  deist,  atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three  different 
lights:  in  his  solitudes,  his  afflictions,  and  his  last  mo- 
ments.  Addison  and  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  111. 

By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a God. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  v.  172. 

He  on  the  thought-benighted  skeptic  beamed 
Manifest  Godhead. 

Coleridge,  Religious  Musings,  1.  31. 
infidelity  (in-fi-del'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  infidelities  (-tiz). 

[<  F . infidelitc  = Pr.  infidelitat  = Sp.  infidelidad 

— Pg*  infidelidade  = It.  infedelita , infedeltd , 
infidelita , unfaithfulness,  unbelief,  < L.  infideli- 
ta(t-)s,  unfaithfulness,  < infidelis , unfaithful, 
unbelieving:  see  infidel.]  1.  Lack  of  faith  or 
belief ; unbelief ; disbelief : with  reference  to 
the  essential  tenets  of  any  religion. 

The  promysea  of  God  can  not  be  disapointed  by  mannes 
infidelite,  as  S.  Paule  saith. 

Bp.  Gardiner,  Explication,  fol.  78. 

That  the  fume  of  an  Agath  will  avert  a tempest,  or  the 
wearing  of  a Chrysoprase  make  one  out  of  gold,  as  some 
have  delivered,  we  are  yet,  I confesse,  to  believe,  and  in 
that  infidelity  are  likely  to  end  our  days. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Epid.  (1646),  ii.  5. 

Specifically — 2.  Disbelief  in  revealed  religion; 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christian- 
ity ; or,  yet  more  broadly,  disbelief  in  all  forms 
of  religious  faith.  Thus,  infidelity  includes  atheism, 
or  disbelief  in  pod;  deism,  or  belief  in  God  accompanied 
with  disbelief  in  Christianity ; and  agnosticism,  or  disbe- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  extramundane  knowledge. 

I hear  with  sorrow  . . . that  a very  anti-christian  arti- 
cle has  crept  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

- . . You  must  be  thoroughly  aware  that  the  rumour  of  in- 
fidelity decides  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  existence 
of  the  Review.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  viii. 


trated,  ppr.  infiltrating.  [<in-2  + filtrate.  Cf. 
infilter.]  I.  intrans.  To  pass  by  filtration;  per- 
colate through  pores  or  interstices. 

The  water  infiltrates  through  the  porous  rock. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
II.  trans.  To  pass  into  or  through  the  pores 
or  interstices  of ; filter  into  or  through. 

The  quantity  [of  rain]  which  infiltrated  the  chalk  dis- 
trict in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Langley  to  replenish 
the  springs  and  rivers  of  that  neighbourhood  was  ascer- 
tained and  recorded. 

T.  Bailey  Denton,  Sanitary  Engineering,  p.  25. 
infiltrate  (in-fil'trat), ».  [<  infiltrate,  v.  Cf.  fil- 
trate, ».]  That  which  infiltrates ; specifically, 
inpathol.,  the  substance  which  passes  into  the 
tissues  to  form  a morbid  accumulation,  as  the 
★fat  of  fatty  infiltration, 
infiltration  (in-fil-tra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  infiltra- 
tion - Sp.  infiltracion  =t‘g.  infiltragao  = It.  in- 
filtrazione;  as  infiltrate  + -ion.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  infiltrating. 

The  landslips  are  occasioned  by  infiltrations  of  water 
into  ground  which  retains  it  in  great  quantity. 

Trans,  in  J.  C.  Brown's  Reboisement  in  France,  p.  249. 

2.  In  pathol. , a morbid  condition  of  any  portion 
of  tissue  produced  by  the  accumulation  in  it 
of  substances  introduced  from  without : distin- 
guished from  degeneration,  where  the  substance 
abnormally  present  is  produced  from  the  tissue 
itself  through  faulty  metabolism. — 3.  That 
which  infiltrates;  a fluid,  or  matter  carried  by 
a fluid,  which  enters  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a 
body. 

Calcareous  infiltrations  filling  the  cavities  of  other 
stones.  Kirwan. 

Albuminous  infiltration.  Same  as  cloudy  swelling 
(which  see,  under  cloudy).—  Amyloid  infiltration.  Same 
as  lardaceous  disease  (which  see,  under  lardaceous).— Fat- 
ty Infiltration,  the  deposit  in  the  cells  of  globules  of  fat, 
taken  up  by  the  cell  from  without,  and  not  formed  by  the 
degeneration  of  the  proteid  substance  of  the  cell. 

infinitant  (in-fin'i-tant).,  a.  [<  ML.  infini- 
tan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  infinitare,  infinitate : see  infini- 
tate.] In  logic,  applied  to  a sign  of  negation 
which  is  closely  connected  with  a general  term, 
3.  Breach  of  trust ; unfaithfulness  to  a charge  . non  in  wo)i-existent. 

or  an  obligation;  dishonesty;  disloyalty;  de-  UTfinitary  (m-fm .l-ta-ri),  a.  [<  infinite  + -arty.] 
ceit:  as,  the  infidelity  of  a friend  or  a servant.  Pertaining  to  infinite  quantity — Infinitaryprop- 
T , , . erty  of  a function,  in  math.,  a property  belonging  to 

l nave  bad,  in  twenty  years  experience,  enough  of  the  the  function  when  the  variable  becomes  infinite.—  Infini- 
uncertamty  of  princes,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  . . . and  ' 1 " * ...  - 

the  infidelity  of  friends. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  in  1697. 


The  infidelities  of  the  post-offices,  both  of  England  and 
France,  are  not  unknown  to  you. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  325. 
Specifically — 4.  Unfaithfulness  to  the  mar- 
riage-vows; adultery. 

Too  much  indulgence  has  been  shown  to  the  extrava- 
gance, dishonesty,  and  domestic  infidelity  of  men  of  wit. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  Lady  Holland's  Sydney  Smith,  vi., 

[note. 

infieldt  (in-feld'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + field.']  To  in- 
_ close,  as  a piece  of  land ; make  a field  of. 
infield  (in'feld),  a.  [<  in1  + field.]  Under  crop; 
noting  arable  land  which  is  still  kept  under 
crop:  distinguished  from  outfield.  [Scotch.] 

in-field  (in'feld),  n.  [(.in1  + field.]  1.  That  part 
of  a farm  or  plantation  nearest  to  the  build- 
ings and  so  more  easily  manured  and  culti- 
vated.—2.  In  base-ball.  See  field,  n.,  3. 

in  fieri  (in  fi'e-ri).  [L.:  in,  in;  fieri,  become 
(here  as  a noun,  becoming),  used  as  pass,  of 
facere,  make,  do : see  fiat.]  In  process ; yet  in 
the  making:  said  of  legal  proceedings  which, 
though  actually  pending,  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  therefore  may  yet  be  molded  as 
accuracy  and  justice  require. 

III.  8 


tary  type  of  fx,  a quantity  having  a finite  ratio  to  fix  :/'x 
when  x becomes  infinite. 

infinitate  (in-fin'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
finitated,  ppr.  infinitating.  [<  ML.  infinitare 
(Abelard),  negate,  mark  as  infinite,  < L.  infini- 
tes, infinite:  see  infinite.]  To  render  infinite ; 
in  logic,  to  negate  by  attaching  a sign  of  nega- 
tion to:  said  particularly  of  terms,  as  objects 
_ of  the  action,  and  also  of  propositions, 
infinitation  (in-fin-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  infinitate 
★ + -ion.]  The  act  or  result  of  infinitating. 
infinite  (in'fi-nit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  infinite, 
infynyte  = F.  infini  = Pr.  infinit,  enfenit  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  infinite,  < L.  infinites , boundless,  un- 
limited, without  end,  endless,  indefinite,  < in- 
priv.  4-  finitus , bounded,  ended:  see  finite.]  I. 
a.  1.  Immeasurably  or  innumerably  great ; so 
great  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
measured  or  counted.  Space  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  an  object  ordinarily  conceived  to  be  infinite. 
Anaximander  and  other  early  Greek  philosophers  appear 
to  have  called  this  aneLpov,  unbounded,  and  the  Latin  in- 
finitum is  a translation  of  this  Greek  word.  The  two 
ideas,  that  of  the  immeasurable  and  that  of  the  unbound- 
ed, were  confused  by  the  early  Greeks,  and  also  by  some 
modern  philosophers,  as  Hobbes  and  Hegel.  Ordinary 
geometry  regards  space  as  both  unbounded  and  im- 
measurable; but  the  hypothesis  of  modern  geometers 
concerning  the  properties  of  space,  called  elliptic  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  makes  space  measurable  (in  that  it 
supposes  that  a point  proceeding  along  a straight  line, 


infinite 

after  having  traversed  a vast  but  finite  distance,  would 
return  from  behind  to  its  original  starting-point),  and  this 
supposition,  which  is  entirely  self-consistent,  leaves  space 
unbounded  just  as  the  surface  of  a spherical  body,  such  as 
a pea,  or  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  unbounded.  But 
it  is  no  more  the  usage  of  ordinary  language  than  of  math- 
ematics to  call  the  surface  of  a pea  infinite.  On  the  other 
hand,  geometers  conceive  that  if  from  an  unbounded  and 
immeasurable  (infinite)  right  line  a small  part  be  cut 
off,  what  remains,  having  two  terminals,  is  bounded  but 
immeasurable ; and  in  ordinary  as  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage such  a line  would  be  called  infinite.  Thus,  the  usual 
and  mathematical  meaning  of  the  word  infinite  d eparts  from 
the  suggestion  of  its  etymology.  Mathematicians  speak  of 
the  ratios  of  infinite  quantities  ; such  an  expression  sup- 
poses that  the  arrangement  of  the  units  or  elements  re- 
mains essentially  unchanged  in  the  measurement.  Thus,  a 
line  two  inches  long,  comprising  an  infinity  of  points,  may 
be  said  to  have  twice  as  many  points  as  one  which  mea- 
sures only  one  inch  and  also  comprises  an  infinity  of  points; 
but  this  only  means  that  the  former  multitude  appears 
twice  as  great  as  the  latter  when  the  points  are  not  com- 
pletely disintegrated.  So  orders  of  infinity  are  spoken  of. 
(See  infinitesimal.)  These  expressions  have  led  metaphy- 
sicians to  suppose  that  the  infinite  quantity  of  the  mathe- 
maticians is  not  the  maximum,  and  consequently  is  not 
truly  infinite.  But  the  points  of  a line,  however  short,  can 
be  brought  into  a one-to-one  correspondence  with  those  of 
all  space — that  is,  for  every  point  in  all  space  there  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  point  in  the  line,  and  that  although 
the  space  considered  have  an  infinite  multitude  of  dimen- 
sions ; so  that  the  multitude  of  points  in  a line  is  the  great- 
est possible  quantity.  Mathematicians  distinguish,  how- 
ever, two  kinds  of  infinity.  The  multitude  of  finite  whole 
numbers  may  be  said  to  be  infinite,  since  the  counting  of 
them  cannot  be  completed.  But  the  multitude  of  points 
upon  a line,  which  corresponds  to  the  multitude  of  num- 
bers expressible  by  an  infinite  series  of  decimals,  is  in- 
finitely greater,  in  that  it  cannot  be  brought  into  a one- 
to-one  correspondence  with  the  former.  If  co  represents 
the  former  multitude,  lO20  will  represent  the  latter,  so 
that  the  former  is  analogous  to  a logarithmic  infinite,  or 
infinite  of  order  zero.  The  former  is  said  to  be  improperly 
or  discretely  infinite , the  latter  properly  or  continuously  in- 
finite. 

In  the  extension  of  space-construction  to  the  infinitely 
great,  we  must  distinguish  between  unboundedness  and  in- 
finite extent ; the  former  belongs  to  the  extent-relations, 
the  latter  to  the  measure-relations. 

Riemann,  Hypotheses  at  the  Bases  of  Geometry  (tr.  by 
[W.  K.  Clifford),  III.  § 2. 

2.  All-embracing;  lacking  nothing;  the  great- 
est possible ; perfect ; absolute : applied  only  to 
Divinity. 

But  shining  with  such  vast,  such  various  Light, 

As  speaks  the  Hand  that  form’d  them  [stars]  Infinite. 

Prior,  Solomon,  L 

That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be 
conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of 
all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being. 

Mansell,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought. 

3.  Boundless;  unbounded;  endless;  without 
limit;  interminable.  In  this  sense  the  surface  of  a 
pea  is  infinite,  while  a plane  of  immeasurable  extent  whose 
continuity  is  interrupted  by  one  small  hole  is  finite.  [Rare, 
except  by  confusion  with  def.  1 (which  see).] 

The  environment  of  any  finite  portion  of  space  is  and 
must  be  necessarily  other  portions  of  space.  But  if  any 
limited  space  has  space  for  its  environment,  it  is  not  lim- 
ited by  it,  but  continued  by  it.  Any  possible  limited  or 
finite  space  is  continued  by  an  environment  of  space,  and 
the  whole  of  space  is  infinite.  . . . Self-environment  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  infinite. 

W.  T.  Harris , Philos,  in  Outline,  § 10. 

4.  By  hyperbole,  indefinitely  extensive;  be- 
yond our  powers  of  measuring  or  reckoning. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
What  a piece  of  work  is  a man  ! How  noble  in  reason  ! 
how  infinite  in  faculty ! Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Man  differs  from  man  ; generation  from  generation ; na- 
tion from  nation.  Education,  station,  sex,  age,  acciden- 
tal associations,  produce  infinite  shades  of  variety. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

5.  [Tr.  Gr.  aopiarog:  see  aorist.]  In  Zo^ic,  mod- 
ified, as  a term,  by  a sign  of  negation.— infinite 

being,  a being  in  whose  mode  of  existence  there  is  no  de- 
fect ; specifically  (the  Infinite  Being),  God ; the  absolute 
Deity.— Infinite  decimal,  a decimal  which  is  intermi- 
nate,  or  which  may  be  carried  to  infinity.  Thus,  if  the  di- 
ameter of  a circle  be  1,  the  circumference  is  3.14159265, 
etc.,  carried  to  infinity.— Infinite  distress,  divisibili- 
ty, group,  hyperbola,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Infinite 
ellipse.  Same  as  elliptois.—  Infinite  series,  a series  the 
terms  of  which  go  on  increasing  or  diminishing  without 
coming  to  an  end.  See  series.  = Syn.  Boundless,  immea- 
surable, illimitable,  interminable,  limitless,  unlimited,  un- 
bounded. 

II.  n.  Anything  which  is  infinite,  in  any  sense. 
Specifically — (a)  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  In  philos.,  the  Infinite 
Being ; the  absolute  Deity. 

The  nothingness  of  the  finite  is  due  to  an  implicit  con- 
sciousness of  the  Infinite  that  is  rising  within  the  spirit. 

J.  Caird,  in  Faiths  of  the  World. 
The  finite  is  relative  to  something  else ; the  infinite  is 
self-related.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  71. 

The  being  of  the  Infinite  may  be  a consciousness,  but  it 
is  not  our  consciousness,  nor  is  ours  related  to  it  as  the 
part  to  the  whole,  or  in  any  way  necessary  to  it. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  cxliii. 
(b)  In  math.,  a fictitious  or  supposed  quantity,  too  great 
to  be  capable  of  measurement.  See  infinitesimal. 

It  is  already  a doctrine  of  Aristotle’s  that  an  infinity 
can  never  be  actu  (i.  e.  actual  and  given),  hut  only  poten- 
tiA  ...  He  expounds  the  antinomies  in  his  short  way. 
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and  then  says,  “A  mediator  is  required  ” ; upon  which  he 
gives  the  solution  that  the  infinite,  both  of  the  world  in 
space,  and  in  time  and  in  division,  is  never  before  the  re- 
gressus,  or  progressus,  but  in  it.  This  truth  then  lies  in 
the  rightly  apprehended  conception  of  the  infinite.  Thus 
one  misunderstands  himself  if  he  imagines  that  he  can 
think  the  infinite,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  as  some- 
thing objectively  present  and  complete,  and  independent 
of  the  regressus. 

Schopenhauer,  Will,  tr.  by  Haldane  and  Kempe,  ii.  115. 

If  Zero  is  the  sign  of  a vanished  quantity,  the  Infinite  is 
the  sign  of  that  Continuity  of  Existence  which  has  been 
ideally  divided  into  discrete  parts  in  the  affixing  of  limits. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  § 5. 
(cf)  A large  number ; a crowd. 

Their  gates  are  walled  vp ; and  there  are  infinite  of 
Frier-like  companions  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  Citie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  428. 

Gods  defend  me, 

What  multitudes  they  are,  what  infinites! 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iii.  5. 
Arithmetic  of  infinites,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  to 
a method  invented  by  him  for  the  summation  of  infinite 
series. 

infinitely  (in'fi-nit-li),  adv.  Innumerably;  im- 
measurably, ; incomparably ; in  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree : often  used  in  hyperbole : as, 
to  be  infinitely  obliged  for  favors. 

I am  a soldier,  and  a bachelor,  lady ; 

And  such  a wife  as  you  I could  love  infinitely. 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  i.  6. 

We  know  that  a good  constitution  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  best  despot.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

Matter  is  concluded  not  to  be  infinitely  divisible. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Phys.,  p.  194. 

infiniteness  (in'fi-nit-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing infinite  ; infinity ; immensity. 

Let  us  always‘bear  about  us  such  impressions  of  rever- 
ence, and  fear  of  God,  that  we  may  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore his  Almightiness,  and  express  that  infinite  distance 
between  his  infiniteness  and  our  weaknesses.  Jer.  Taylor. 

If  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  person  appearing,  that 
he  was  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  how  ought 
we  to  be  wrapt  with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  in- 
finiteness of  the  divine  condescention ! 

A bp.  Sharp,  Works,  I.  xi. 


Just  as  he  himself  forms  an  infinitesimally  small  part 
of  the  universe,  so  his  personal  knowledge  is  utterly  in- 
commensurate with  the  sum  total  of  existence. 

J.  Owen , Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  13. 

infinitiont  (in-fi-nish'on),  n.  [=  OF.  infinicion , 
< L.  infinitio(n-),  boundlessness,  infinity,  < in- 
finitus,  boundless : see  infinite.']  Infinitation; 
negation. 

For  what  joy  is  so  great  but  the  conceipt 
Of  falling  to  his  Infinition 
Of  blacke  Non-essence  will  confound  it  streight? 

Davies , Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  23. 

infinitival  (in-fin-i-ti'val  or  in-fin 'i-ti-val),  a. 
[<  infinitive  4-  -al.]  In  gram .,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  infinitive. 

To  all  verbs,  then,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  all  based 
on  the  uncorrupted  infinitival  stems  of  Latin  verbs  of 
the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substantives,  whenceso- 
ever sprung,  we  annex  -able  only. 

^ F.  Hall,  -Able  and  Reliable,  p.  47. 

infinitive  (in-fin'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  infini- 
tif  --  Pr.  infinitiu,  enfenitiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  infini- 
tivo  = D.  infinitivus  = G . Dan.  Sw.  infinitiv,  < 
LL.  infinitivus,  unlimited,  indefinite  (modus 
infinitivus  or  simply  infinitivus,  the  infinitive 
mode),  < L.  infinitus,  unlimited:  see  infinite.'] 
I.  a.  In  gram.,  unlimited;  indefinite:  noting 
a certain  verb-form  sometimes  called  the  in- 
finitive mode.  See  II. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a certain  verb-form  ex- 
pressing the  general  sense  of  the  verb  without 
restriction  in  regard  to  person  or  number,  as 
English  give,  Germau  geben,  French  dovner, 
Latin  dare,  Greek  didovai.  in  the  grammar  of  Lat- 
in  and  of  the  most  familiar  modern  languages,  it  is  used 
as  the  representative  form  of  the  whole  verb-system.  It 
is  by  origin  simply  a verbal  noun  in  an  oblique  case  (often- 
est  dative);  and  hence  its  tendency  to  use  with  a stereo- 
typed prefixed  preposition,  as  to  in  English,  zu  (=  English 
to)  in  German,  at{=  English  at)  in  Scandinavian,  de  (‘of’) 
or  d (‘  to  ’)  in  French,  and  so  on ; but  the  preposition  is  no 
part  of  the  infinitive.  In  the  old  grammars,  and  in  many 
recent  ones,  it  is  called  a mode;  but  the  term  is  objec- 
tionable, and  is  going  out  of  use.  Abbreviated  inf. 

2f.  An  endless  quantity  or  number ; an  infinity. 


infinitesimal  (in^fi-ni-tes'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  infinitesimal  = Sp.  Pg.  infinitesimal  = It. 
infinitesimale , < NL.  infinitesimalis , infinitesi- 
mal, < infinitesimus  (fern,  infinitesima  (>  It.  in- 
finitesima = Pg.  infinitesima  = F.  infinitesime), 
sc.  pars,  an  infinitesimal),  a quasi-ordinal  nu- 
meral, a term  of  an  infinite  convergent  series 
which  is  preceded  by  an  infinite  number  of 
terms,  hence  infinitely  small,  < infinitum , a 
quasi-cardinal,  neut.  of  L.  infinitus , infinite: 
see  infinite.  For  the  ordinal  termination,  cf. 
centesimal , millesimal , etc.]  I.  a . Infinitely 
or  indefinitely  small ; less  than  any  assignable 
quantity. 

The  distance  between  them  may  be  either  infinite  or 
infinitesimal,  according  to  the  measure  used. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

Its  [homeopathy’s]  leaders  have  long  ceased  to  insist 
upon  infinitesimal  dosage  as  an  essential  principle  of 
treatment.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  537. 

Infinitesimal  analysis,  in  math.  See  analysis,  3 (c).— 
Infinitesimal  transformation.  See  transformation. 

ii.  n.  In  math.,  a fictitious  quantity  so  small 
that  by  successive  additions  to  itself  no  sensi- 
ble quantity,  such  as  the  unit  of  quantity, 
could  ever  be  generated.  If  a is  a finite  quantity, 
and  i an  infinitesimal,  we  always  assume  a -f  i = a,  a fun- 
damental proposition  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus ; but 
whether  this  is  because  the  infinitesimal  is  a fictitious 
quantity  strictly  zero,  or  because  equality  is  used  in  a 
generalized  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  is  a question  of 
logic,  concerning  which  mathematicians  are  not  agreed. 
Most  writers  use  the  method  of  limits  (which  see,  under 
limit),  which  avoids  this  and  other  difficulties.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  all  the  mathematical  operations  can  be  per- 
formed on  these  quantities.  Every  power  of  an  infinitesi- 
mal is  infinitely  smaller  than  any  inferior  power  of  the  same 
infinitesimal.  (.See  infinite,  1.)  Any  infinitesimal  may  be 
assumed  as  abase  or  standard,  by  comparison  with  which 
the  magnitudes  of  others  are  estimated.  The  base  itself 
is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  its  square  of  the  second 
order,  its  cube  of  the  third  order,  etc.  Finite  quantities 
are  of  the  zero  order  of  infinitesimals,  and  infinite  quan- 
tities are  generally  of  negative  orders.  The  logarithm  of 
any  infinitesimal  of  a finite  order  is  of  order  zero,  although 
it  is  infinite.  In  like  manner,  in  every  order  of  infinitesi- 
mals there  are  quantities  infinitely  greater  and  quanti- 
ties infinitely  smaller  than  the  power  of  the  base  of  that 
order.  The  square,  cube,  etc.,  of  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
zero  order  remains  of  the  zero  order  : yet  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  these  infinitesimals ; any  one  of  them  might 
have  been  taken  as  the  base,  and  then  its  square  would 
have  been  reckoned  as  of  the  second  order,  while  the  infi- 
nitesimal in  comparison  with  which  it  was  of  the  zero 
order  would  now  appear  as  of  the  infinite  order. 

Infinites  are  composed  of  Unites  in  no  other  sense  than 
as  Unites  are  composed  of  infinitesimals. 

Dr.  Clark , Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 


Fie,  that  the  spyrit  of  a single  man 
Should  contradict  innumerable  wills ; 

Fie,  that  infinitiues  of  forces  can 
Nor  may  effect  what  one  conceit  fulfills. 

G.  Markham,  Sir  R.  Grinuile,  p.  69. 
Historical  infinitive.  See  historical,  4. 
infinitively  (in-fin'i-tiv-li),  adv.  In  gram.,  in 
the  manner  of  an  infinitive, 
infinito  (in-fi-ne'to),  a.  [It.,  = E.  infinite , q.  v.] 
In  music , perpetual,  as  a canon  whose  end  leads 
hack  to  the  beginning. 

infinitude  (in-fin'i-tud),  n.  [=  F.  infinitude , < 
ML.  as  if  *infinitudo , < L.  infinitus , infinite: 
see  infinite.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
the  greatest  possible,  or  inconceivably  great: 
as,  the  infinitude  of  power  or  grace. 

And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude , il- 
lumining Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing 
to  the  fancy  as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are 
to  the  understanding.  Spectator,  No.  412. 

2.  Infinite  extension;  infinity;  innumerable  or 
immeasurable  quantity:  as,  an  infinitude  of 
space  or  of  stars. 

We  see  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cut  out,  and  minced 
into  almost  an  infinitude  of  distinctions. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

The  infinitude  of  the  universe,  in  which  our  system 
dwindles  to  a grain  of  sand. 

Sumner , Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27, 1846. 

infinituple  (in-fin'i-tu-pl),  a.  [<  infinite  4* 
-uple,  as  in  duple , quadruple , etc.]  Multiplied 
*an  infinite  number  of  times.  Wollaston.  [Rare.] 
infinity  (in-fin'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  infinite  = Pr. 
infinitat,  enfenitat  = Sp.  infinidad  = Pg.  in- 
finidade  = It.  infinitd,  < L.  infinita(t-)s,  bound- 
lessness, endlessness,  < infinitus , boundless, 
endless:  see  infinite.]  1.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing infinite  or  the  greatest  possible;  immea- 
surableness ; innumerability ; perfection : as, 
the  infinity  of  God;  infinity  of  duration. 

One  whose  eternity  passeth  al  time,  and  whose  infinity 
passeth  all  nombre,  that  is  almightye. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  636. 

If  we  dare  not  trust  God  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
event,  and  stay  his  leisure,  ...  we  disrepute  the  infinity 
of  his  wisdom.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  35. 

This  endless  addition  or  addibility  . . . of  numbers  . . . 
is  that  . . . which  gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct 
idea  of  infinity.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xvi.  8. 

2.  Unlimited  extension ; figuratively,  exhaust- 
less quantity  or  number : as,  inconceivable  in- 
finity ; an  infinity  of  details. 


infinitesimally  (in//fi-ni-tes'i-mal-i),  adv.  By 
infinitesimals;  in  infinitely  small  quantities; 
to  an  infinitesimal  extent  or  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree. 


Here  has  been  that  infinity  of  strangers ! 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  1. 
Adorn’d  with  an  infinity  of  statues,  pictures,  stately 
altars,  and  innumerable  reliques. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  19,  1644. 


In  an  infinity  of  things  thus  relative,  a mind  which  Bees 
not  infinitely  can  Bee  nothing  fully. 

Shaftesbury,  Moralists,  ii.  § 4,  quoted  in  Fowler,  p.  111. 

3.  In  geom .,  the  part  of  space  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  part  chiefly  considered.  Owing 
to  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  straight  line,  the  most 
important  mode  of  geometrical  transformation  is  thht 
which  transforms  every  straight  line  into  a straight  line, 
its  position  only  being  changed.  But  this  transforms  the 
part  of  space  at  infinity  into  a plane,  just  as  in  a perspec- 
tive view  of  an  unbounded  plane  the  infinitely  distant  parts 
are  compressed  into  a line.  Hence,  mathematicians  gen- 
erally speak  of  the  plane  at  infinity , or  the  line  at  infinity 
in  a plane.  In  analytical  geometry  the  plane  at  infinity  is 
best  considered  as  two  coincident  planes,  fastened  together 
at  an  imaginary  nodal  circle,  and  constituting  a degenerate 
sphere,  called  the  sphere  at  infinity.  (See  absolute,  n.,2.) 
In  the  theory  of  functions,  the  most  important  mode  of 
transformation  of  the  plane  is  one  which  preserves  the 
magnitudes  of  all  angles,  and  this  transforms  the  infinite- 
ly distant  parts  of  the  plane  into  a point;  hence,  in  that 
branch  of  mathematics,  thepoint  at  infinity  is  spoken  of. — 
Infinity  plug,  in  elect.,  a plug  in  a resistance-box  which 
when  removed  from  its  seat  opens  the  circuit  (makes  the 
resistance  infinite). 

infirm  (in-ferm'),  a.  [<  ME.  infirm , < OF.  in- 
firm, enferm,  anferm , emfarm , F.  infirme  = Pr. 
eferm , enferm  = Sp.  Pg.  enfermo  = It.  infermo , 
infirmo,  < L.  infirmus , not  strong  or  firm,  < in- 
priv.  4-  firmus,  strong:  see  firm.]  1.  Not  firm, 
stable,  or  strong;  lacking  stability  or  solidity  ; 
faltering;  feeble:  as,  an  infirm  support;  an  in- 
firm judgment. 

The  sonne  . . . may  . . . nat  by  the  infirme  lyht  of  his 
beemes  brekyn  or  percen  the  inward  entrailes  of  the  erthe. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  v.  meter  2. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  t 

Give  me  the  daggers.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii  2. 

Infirm  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xv.  307. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm  ground. 

South,  Sermons. 

Specifically — 2.  Not  sound  in  health;  impaired 
in  health  or  vitality ; enfeebled ; weak : as,  in- 
firm in  body  or  constitution. 

Here  I stand,  your  slave, 

A poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

The  unhealthful  east, 

That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  ev’ry  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  365. 
3.  Voidable;  obnoxious  to  legal  objection  that 
may  destroy  apparent  efficacy.  =Syn.  1.  Vacillat- 
ing, wavering,  shaky. — 2.  Enfeebled,  debilitated,  sickly, 
decrepit,  shackly. 

infirmt  (in-ferm'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  infirmer  = Pr. 
enfermar , enfirmar  = Sp.  Pg.  enfermar , infir  mar 
= It.  infirmare , < L.  infirmare , make  infirm, 
weaken,  ML.  also  be  infirm  or  sick,  < infirmus , 
infirm : see  infirm , a.]  1.  To  weaken;  enfeeble. 

If  they  be  strong,  you  do  what  you  can  to  infirm  their 
strength.  J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  120. 

2.  To  make  less  firm  or  certain ; render  doubt- 
ful, questionable,  or  dubious. 

Some  contrary  spirits  will  object  this  as  a sufficient  rea- 
son to  infirm  all  those  points.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

This  is  not  infirmed  because  we  read  how  God  doth  seem 
in  some  things  to  alter  his  will,  before  not  determined,  but 
dependant  upon  man’s  behaviour. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  IL  130. 

Socrates,  . . . professing  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm 
that  which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exactly  expressed 
all  the  fonns  of  objection,  fallacy,  and  redargution. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  224. 

infirmarert  (in-fer'ma-r6r),  n.  [<  ML.  infirmari - 
us  (see  infirmarian ) 4-  E.  -er1.]  Same  as  infir- 
marian.  I.  Campbell , St.  Giles  Lect.,  1st  ser., 
p.  78. 

infirmarian  (in-fer-ma'ri-an),  n.  [<  ML.  in  fir - 
marius  (as  defined)  (see  infirmary)  4-  -an.]  An 
officer  in  a monastery  who  has  charge  of  the 
quarters  for  the  sick. 

Antony  de  Madrid  . . . had  to  nurse  St.  Stanislaus  in 
his  last  illness,  as  infirmarian  of  Sant’  Andrea. 

Life  of  St.  Kotka,  p.  83. 

The  Community  [Fr&res  dee  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes],  which 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  war  had  sent  five  hundred  in- 
firmarians  into  the  battle  fields. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  354. 

infirmary  (in-fer'ma-ri),  n. ; pi.  infirmaries 
(-riz).  [Formerly  enfermerie,  by  apheresis  fer- 
mary,  fermery,  fcrmory,  firmary,  etc.  (s eeferme- 
ry) ; < OF.  enfermerie  (also /mw  me),  F.  infirme- 
rie  = Pr.  effermeria , efermaria  = Sp.  enfermerta 
= Pg.  enfennaria  = It.  infermeria , < ML.  infir  - 
marium , an  infirmary  or  hospital  (cf.  infirmarius , 
m.,  one  in  charge  of  the  sick),  < L.  infirmus , in- 
firm: see  infirm , a.]  A place  for  the  treatment 
of  the  infirm,  or  persons  suffering  from  disease 
or  injury. 

Here,  in  the  farthest  Nook  of  the  Meadow,  is  a little  Ban- 
quetting  House ; there  I sup  sometimes  in  Summer,  and  I 
make  Use  of  it,  as  an  Infirmary , if  any  of  my  Family  be 
taken  ill  with  any  infectious  Disease. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  200. 


infirmary 

More  particularly  — (a)  A general  hospital  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  a small  town,  or  for  the  members  of  an  institution, 
as  a convent  or  school.  (5)  A bureau  or  office  for  gratui- 
tous aid  and  advice  to  outdoor  patients  in  general,  or  for 
the  treatment  of  special  infirmities  or  deformities,  as  of 
the  eye,  ear,  throat,  etc. 

infirmativet  (in-fer'ma-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  infirma - 
tif;  as  infirm  + -ative.]  Weakening;  tending 
to  make  void.  Cotgrave. 

infirmatoryf  (in-fer'ma-to-ri),  n.  [Also  infirmi - 
tory ; < ML.  infirmatorium , also  infir mitorium, 
an  infirmary,  < L.  infirmus , infirm:  see  infirm , 
a.]  An  infirmary. 

The  Jnfirmitory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with  va- 
rious colour’d  marbles.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  25, 1645. 

infirmity  (in-fer'mi-ti),  n. ; pi.  infirmities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  infirmite , ( OP.  enfermete , enfermeteit, 
P.  infirmite  = Pr.  enfermetat,  infermetat  = Sp. 
enfermedad  = Pg.  enfermidade  — It.  infermita, 
< L.  infir  mita{t-)s,  infirmity,  < infirmus , infirm: 
see  infirm .]  1 . Tlie  state  of  being  infirm ; weak- 
ness ; especially,  an  unsound  or  unhealthy  state 
of  the  body;  a malady:  as,  the  infirmities  of  age. 

A certain  man  was  there  which  had  an  infirmity  thirty 
and  eight  years.  John  v.  5. 

2.  A weakness;  failing;  fault;  foible. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Rom.  xv.  1. 

We  cannot  “ be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is,”  but 
shall  have  more  of  human  infirmities  to  be  ashamed  of 
than  can  be  excused  by  the  accrescences  and  condition  of 
our  nature.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  89. 

Natural  infirmity,  a natural  incapacity  of  regulating 
one’s  actions  according  to  a natural  law.=Syn.  Indispo- 
sition, Malady , etc.  (see  disease) ; Imbecility,  etc.  (see  de- 
bility). 

infirmly  (in-ferm'li),  adv.  In  an  infirm  man- 
ner. 

'The  chosen  sceptre  is  a withered  bough, 

Infirmly  grasped  within  a palsied  hand. 

Wordsworth,  French  Army  in  Russia. 
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A flash 

Of  enfiamed  powder,  whose  whole  light  doth  lay  it 
Open  to  all  discovery.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  L 1. 

The  sunlight  may  then  be  shut  off,  and  a photo  made 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  of  the  spectrum  of  any  sub- 
stance inflamed  in  the  electric  light. 

Sci.  Amer .,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  17. 

2.  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  or  morbid  beat; 
make  hot  or  red  as  if  from  flame ; excite  in- 
flammation in:  as,  wine  inflames  the  blood;  the 
skin  is  inflamed  by  an  eruption. 

For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 

Nor  wine’s  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  426. 

3.  To  excite  to  a high  degree ; stimulate  to  high 
or  excessive  action  or  emotion;  exacerbate; 
make  violent:  as,  to  inflame  the  passions;  to 
inflame  the  populace. 

But  nowe  Pryde,  Covetyse  and  Envye  han  so  enflawmed 
the  Hertes  of  Lordes  of  the  World. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  3. 
Such  continued  ill  usage  was  enough  to  inflame  the 
meekest  spirit.  Sivift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever  been  to  inflame 
your  wishes,  and  yet  command  respect. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  113. 
The  meditations  of  a single  closet,  the  pamphlet  of  a 
single  writer,  have  inflamed  or  composed  nations  and 
armies.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  129. 

4.  To  aggravate  in  amount;  magnify ; exagge- 
rate. [Rare.] 

I have  often  seen  a good  sideboard,  or  a marble  chim- 
neypiece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the 
reckoning  confoundedly. 

Goldsmith,  She  .Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 
=Syn.  3.  To  fire,  arouse,  nettle,  incense,  enrage. 

Ii.  intrans.  To  take  fire;  burst  into  flame; 
glow  with  ardor  of  action  or  feeling. 

Fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  581. 


infirmness  (in-ferm'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  inflamed  (in-flamd'),  p.  a.  In  her.,  either  burn 
infirm;  infirmity;  weakness.  ing,  as  a torch  (see  flamant),  or 

The  infirmnem  and  insufficiency  of  the  common  peripa*  decorated  with  separate  flames 
tetick  doctrine  (about  colour).  Boyle,  Works,  I.  695.  along  the  edge,  as  a bend,  fesse, 

infistulated  (in-fis'tu-la-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  infistu-  the  Iike.*  - _ , . , 

latus,  pp.  of  infistulare  (>  OF.  infistuler),  pro-  in“amer  (ln-fla  mer),  n.  One 
duce  a fistula  in,  < L.  in,  in,  on,  + fistula,  a who  or  that  whl 
fistula:  see  fistula.']  Converted  into  a fistula ; 
full  of  fistulas.  Bailey. 

infit  (in'fit),  v.  t.  [<  ini  + fit  1.  Cf.  outfit. ] 

To  furnish  with  supplies  for  use  on  shore. 

[Local.] 


Bend  inflamed. 


The  merchant  is  as  anxious  to  “ infit  ” as  he  was  to  “out- 
fit” him,  but  the  man  must  now  bring  an  order  from  the 
agent  or  owner  of  the  vessel.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  226. 

infitter  (in'fit-6r),  n.  One  who  furnishes  men 
with  such  supplies  and  articles  of  clothing  as 
they  may  need  when  their  vessel  returns  from 
a fishing-cruise.  Fisheries  of  U.  S .,  V.  ii.  226. 

[Local.] 

infix  (in-fiks'),  v . t.  [<  OF.  infixer , < L.  infixus, 
pp.  of  infigere , fix  in,  thrust  in,  < in,  in,  4- 
figere,  fix:  see  fix.']  1.  To  fix  or  fasten  in; 
insert  forcibly ; implant  firmly : as,  to  infix  a 
dart ; to  infix  facts  in  the  memory. 

The  poysnous  sting  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  1. 

How  vain  those  cares ! when  Meges  in  the  rear 
Full  in  his  nape  infix'd  the  fatal  spear. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  96. 

2.  To  insert  additionally  or  accessorily.  See 
infix,  n. 

Of  the  infixing  of  a letter  between  the  first  and  third 
radical  there  seems  to  be  no  sure  proof. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  347. 

infix  (in'fiks),  n.  [<  infix,  ».]  Something  in- 
fixed ; in  gram,.,  an  element  having  the  value  of 
a suffix  or  a prefix,  but  inserted  in  the  body  of 
a word,  as  practised  in  some  languages. 

Sometimes  it  [the  derivative  element]  is  intercalated  in 
the  body  of  the  word,  and  is  then  called  an  infix;  but  that 
method  of  derivation  is  rare.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  103. 

inflxion  (in-fik'shon), ».  [<  L.  as  if  *infixio(n-), 

< infigere,  pp.  infixus,  infix:  see  infix.']  The  inflammably  (in-flam'a-bli), 
act  of  infixing;  insertion.  See  infix,  n.  *flammable  manner. 


who  or  that  which  inflames. 

Interest  is  ...  a great  inflamer,  and 
sets  a man  on  persecution  under  the 
colour  of  zeal. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  185. 

inflammability  (in-flam-a-bil'j-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
inflammabilite  = Sp.  inflamdbilidad  = Pg.  in- 
flammabilidade  = It.  infiammabilita ; as  inflam- 
mable+-ity:  s ee-bility.]  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  inflammable ; susceptibility  of  tak- 
ing fire  : as,  the  inflammability  of  alcohol.— 2. 
Liability  to  sudden  excitement;  excitability; 
fieriness. 

He  has  one  foible,  an  excessive  inflammability  of  tem- 
per. Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  90. 

inflammable  (in-flam 'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inflam- 
mable = Sp.  inflamable  = Pg.  inflammavel  = It. 
infiammabile , < L.  as  if  * inflam  mabilis,  < in  flam- 
mare,  set  on  fire:  see  inflame.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  set  on  fire;  susceptible  of  combustion; 
easily  fired. 

The  term  “naphtha  ” originally  included  all  inflammable 
fluids  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  or- 
ganic substances.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  386. 

2.  Easily  excited  or  inflamed;  highly  excitable. 

In  this  inflammable  state  of  public  feeling,  an  incident 
occurred  which  led  to  a general  explosion. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 

Mrs.  Ducklow’s  inflammable  fancy  was  so  kindled  by  it 
that  she  could  find  no  comfort  in  prolonging  her  visit. 

J . T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  43. 


Inflammable  alrt,  hydrogen : formerly  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  inflammability.— Inflammable  cinnabar. 
Same  as  idrialite. 

inflammableness  (in-flam 'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inflammable ; inflammability. 

I do  not  think  the  easy  inflammableness  of  bodies  to  be 
always  a sure  proof  of  the  actual  sensible  warmth  of  the 
minute  parts  it  consists  of.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  336. 

adv.  In  an  in- 


The inflxion  of  a nasal  in  the  formation  of  tense-stems. 
* Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  789. 

inflame  (in-flam'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inflamed , 
ppr.  inflaming.  [Formerly  also  enflame  ; < ME. 
*enflammen,  enflawmen,  < OF.  enflammer , F.  en- 
fiammer  = Pr.  enflamar  = Sp.  inflamar  = Pg. 
infiammar  = It.  inflammare , < L.  inflammare, 
set  on  fire,  inflame,  < in,  in,  on,  + flamma,  flame : 
see  flame.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  on  fire;  kindle; 
cause  to  burn  with  a flame. 

Old  wood  inflam'd  doth  yield  the  bravest  fire. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii 


inflammation  (in-fla-ma'shon),  n.  [=  D.  in- 
flammatie  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  inflammation  (in  sense 
3),  < F.  inflammation  = Pr.  enflamacio,  inflam- 
macio  = Sp.  inflamacion  = Pg.  inflammagdo  = 
It.  infiammagione , infiammazione , < L.  inflam- 
mation-), a setting  on  fire,  < inflammare,  set  on 
fire:  see  inflame.]  1.  The  act  of  inflaming; 
the  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  of  taking  fire,  ac- 
tually or  figuratively. 

For  prayer  kindleth  our  desire  to  behold  God  by  specu- 
lation ; and  the  mind,  delighted  with  that  contemplative 
sight  of  God,  taketh  every  where  new  inflammations  to 
pray.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  34. 


inflated 

Inflammations  of  air  from  meteors  may  have  a power- 
ful effect  upon  men.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  temperature  at  which  inflammation  occurs  varies 
widely  with  different  substances. 

Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Chemistry,  L 182. 

2.  A fiery,  heated,  or  inflamed  condition,  es- 
pecially as  resulting  from  passion,  excessive 
stimulation,  as  by  intoxicating  liquors,  etc. 
[Rare.] 

They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards : which  some  of  us 
should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

The  inflammation  of  fat  and  viscous  vapours  doth  pres- 
ently vanish.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Daedalus. 

I like  London  better  than  ever  I liked  it  before,  and  sim- 
ply, I believe,  from  water-drinking.  Without  this,  Lon- 
don is  stupefaction  and  inflammation. 

Sydney  Smith,  Letters,  evii. 

3.  In  pathol. , a morbid  condition  usually  char- 
acterized by  swelling,  pain,  heat,  and  redness. 
The  inflamed  tissue  contains  blood  in  excess,  or  is  hyper- 
emic,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  so  modified  as  to  allow  a 
large  transit  of  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles  through  their 
walls;  these  extravasated  materials  accumulate  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  which  exhibit  more  or  less  profound 
derangement  of  nutrition. 

This  acrimonious  soot  produces  another  sad  effect,  by 
rendering  the  people  obnoxious  to  inflammations. 

Evelyn,  Fumifugium,  L 
Adhesive  inflammation,  croupous  inflammation, 
etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation. Same  as  cloudy  swelling  (which  see,  under 
cloudy). 

inflammative  (in-flam'a-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  in- 
flammatif;  as  inflammation)  + -ive.]  Causing 
inflammation;  having  a tendency  to  inflame; 
inflammatory.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
inflammatory  (in-flam'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  in  flam - 
matoire  = Sp.  inflamatorio  = Pg.  infiammatorio 
= It.  infiammatorio,  i ML.  as  if  *inflammatorius, 
< L.  inflammare,  inflame:  see  inflame .]  1. 

Tending  to  inflame,  or  to  excite  or  produce 
inflammation:  as,  inflammatory  medicines. — 2. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  accompanied  or  caused  by, 
the  morbid  condition  called  inflammation : as, 
inflammatory  rheumatism. — 3.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  indicative  of  inflammation , or  an  inflamed 
condition:  as,  inflammatory  symptoms. — 4. 
Tending  to  excite  passion,  desire,  etc.;  of  a 
nature  to  rouse  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  sedi- 
tion, etc.:  as,  an  inflammatory  harangue. 

Far  from  anything  inflammatory , I never  heard  a more 
languid  debate  in  this  house.  Burke,  American  Taxation. 
Who,  kindling  a combustion  of  desire, 

With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire,  . . . 
Howe’er  disguised  th’  inflammatory  tale. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  327. 
Inflammatory  fever.  See  feveri. 
inflatable  (in-fla'ta-bl),  a.  [<  inflate  4-  -able.] 
Capable  of  inflation ; that  may  be  inflated  or 
distended. 

An  inflatable  proboscis  overhanging  the  mouth  [of  the 
hooded  seal].  Science,  IV.  340. 

inflate  (in-flat'),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  inflated, 
ppr#  inflating.  [<  L.  inflatus,  pp.  of  inflare 
(>  It.  enfiare  = Sp.  Pg.  inflar  = Pr.  enflar,  eflar 
= F.  enfler),  blow  into,  puff  up,  < in,  in,  + flare, 
blow:  see  flatus.]  1.  To  swell  or  distend  by 
inhaling  or  injecting  air  or  gas;  distend  in  any 
manner : as,  to  inflate  the  lungs,  a bladder,  or  a 
balloon. 

When  passion’s  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise. 

Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes, 

To  nature’s  outline  can  we  draw  too  true, 

Or  nature’s  colours  give  too  full  to  view  ? 

J.  Scott,  Essay  on  Painting. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  size  of  the  balloon,  M. 
Godard  asserted  that  it  could  be  inflated  in  half  an  hour. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  193. 
2.  To  swell  or  extend  unduly;  expand  beyond 
proper  or  natural  limits;  raise  above  the  just 
amount  or  value:  as,  to  inflate  the  currency  or 
prices;  to  inflate  the  market  (that  is,  the  price 
of  marketable  commodities,  as  stocks).— 3.  To 
puff  out  or  up;  make  swollen  or  turgid. 

Poems  ...  so  inflated  with  metaphor  that  they  may 
be  compm-ed  to  the  gaudy  bubbles  blown  up  from  a solu- 
tion of  soap.  Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

4.  To  puff  up;  elate:  as,  to  inflate  one  with 
pride  or  self-importance. 

The  crowd,  ...  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a name  of  note,  . . . 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Are  we  to  refrain  from  acts  of  benevolence,  because  we 
may  inflate  ourselves  upon  them  with  our  insane  pride? 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  289. 

inflate  (in-flat')i  a.  [<  L.  inflatus,  pp.:  see  the 
verb.]  Inflated.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
inflated  (in-fla'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Swollen  or  puffed 
out  by  air  or  gas ; lienee,  in  zodl.  and  bot.,  dis- 
tended or  dilated  in  every  direction,  and  hol- 
lowed out,  as  if  by  inflation:  as,  inflated  petioles; 


inflated 

inflated  bladderwort : applied  in  conchology  to 
rotund  shells  of  light,  thin  texture,  in  contra- 
distinction from  ventricose. — 2.  Turgid;  bom- 
bastic; pompous:  as,  inflated  oratory Inflated 

antenna  or  pedipalp,  one  having  the  terminal  joint 
much  larger  than  the  rest  and  irregularly  globular.—  In- 
^ flated  joint,  a joint  that  is  round  and  bladder-like, 
inflater  (in-fla'ter),  n.  [<  inflate  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  inflates  or  distends;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  inflates  prices.  As  applied 
to  certain  mechanical  appliances,  also  spelled 
inflator. 

The  clamor  of  contending  inflaters  ...  at  the  stock 
exchange.  The  American,  VIII.  84. 

inflatile  (in-fla'til),  a.  [=  OF.  inflatil,  < LL. 
inflatilis,  of  or  for  blowing,  < inflare,  blow  in : 
see  inflate  and  flatile .]  In  music,  sounded  by 
means  of  air:  as,  inflatile  instruments  (that  is, 
wind-instruments). 

inflatingly  (in-fla'ting-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
tending  to  inflate. 

inflation  (in-fla'shon),  re.  [=  F.  inflation  = Pr. 
inftacio,  enflazon  = Sp.  inflacion  = Pg.  inflagdo 
= It.  enfiagionefl  L.  inflatio(n-),  a blowing  into, 
blowing  wp, (.inflare, blow  into:  see  inflate.']  1. 
The  act  of  inflating  or  distending  with  air  or  gas. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  manage- 
ment  and  inflation  of  balloons  in  the  last  ninety  years 
have  only  had  reference  to  details.  Encyc.  Brit.,  1. 189. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended; 
distention:  as,  the  inflation  of  the  lungs. — 3. 
Undue  expansion  or  elevation ; increase  be- 
yond the  proper  or  just  amount  or  value : as, 
inflation  of  trade,  currency,  or  prices ; inflation 
of  stocks  (that  is,  of  the  price  of  stocks). — 4. 
The  state  of  being  puffed  up ; turgidness ; pre- 
tentiousness; conceit:  as,  inflation  of  style  or 
manner. 

If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works. 

In  them  it  would  appear  inflation. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  v.  1. 

inflationist  (in-fla'shon-ist),  re.  [<  inflation  + 
- ist .]  One  who  inflates ; one  who  causes  or 
favors  inflation;  specifically,  in  the  United 
States,  one  who  favors  increased  issues  of  pa- 
per money : opposed  to  contractionist. 

Mr.  M.  . . . will  have  double  work  to  do  trying  to  get 
the  inflationists  to  be  satisfied  with  the  “ Fathers’  Dol- 
lar.” The  Nation , XXVII.  169. 

The  cry  that  we  want  “sufficient  money  for  the  de- 
mands of  trade ” is  the  cry  of  the  inflationist , the  dema- 
gogue, or  the  ignoramus.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  100. 

inflator,  re.  See  inflater. 
inflatus  (in-fla'tus),  re.  [L.,  a blowing  into,  < 
inflare,  blow  into:  see  inflate.]  A blowing  or 
breathing  into ; hence,  inspiration ; afflatus : 
as,  “ ineffable  inflatus,”  Mrs.  Browning. 
inflect  (in-flekt'),  v.  [=  F.  inflechir  = It.  inflet- 
tere,  < L.  inflectere,  bend,  inflect,  < in,  in,  + 
flectere,  bend:  see  flexed]  I.  trans.  1 . To  bend ; 
turn  from  a direct  line  or  course. 

Are  they  [rays  of  light]  not  reflected,  refracted,  and  in- 
flected by  one  and  the  same  principle  ? Newton,  Opticks. 

The  outer  integument  is  inflected  inwards, . . . and  be- 
coming of  excessive  tenuity,  runs  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  sack.  Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  53. 

2.  In  gram.,  to  vary,  as  a noun  or  verb,  by 
change  of  form,  especially  in  regard  to  end- 
ings; decline,  as  a noun  or  adjective,  or  conju- 
gate, as  a verb;  more  specifically,  to  denote  a 
change  of  office  in  (words),  not  by  added  ele- 
ments only,  but  more  or  less  by  alteration  of 
the  stem  or  root  itself. 

The  irreconcilability  of  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  modes 
of  inflecting  adjectives  compelled  the  English  to  discard 
them  both.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxiv. 

3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 

II.  intrans.  To  receive  inflection;  undergo 
grammatical  changes  of  form. 

The  verb  inflects  with  remarkable  regularity. 

^ Science,  III.  550. 

inflected  (in-flek'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Bent  or  turned 
from  a direct  line  or  course : as,  an  inflected  ray 
of  light. — 2.  In  zool.,  anat.,  and  hot.,  bent  or 
turned  inward  or  downward:  as,  the  inflect- 
ed mandibular  angle  of  marsupials;  inflected 
leaves,  stamens,  or  petals. — 3.  In  gram.,  denot- 
ing change  of  office  by  variation  of  form:  as, 
an  inflected  verb. — Inflected  arch  or  curve,  an  ogee 
Ararch  or  curve. 

inflection,  inflexion  (in-flek'shon),  re.  [Prop. 

inflexion  (cf.  flection,  flexion) ; = F.  inflexion  = 
Sp.  inflexion  = Pg.  inflexeto  = It.  inflessione,  < 
L.  inflexio(n-),  a bending,  < inflectere,  pp.  in- 
flexus,  bend:  see  inflect.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
flecting, or  the  state  of  being  inflected ; a bend 
or  bending. 

They  affirm  it  [the  elephant]  hath  no  joynt,  and  yet 
concede  it  walks  and  moves  about ; whereby  they  conceive 
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there  may  he  a progression  or  advancement  made  in  mo- 
tion without  inflexion  of  parts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  1. 

The  first  step  is  seen  to  be  the  subdivision  of  the  endo- 
chrome,  and  the  inflexion  of  the  ectoplasm  around  it. 

IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 252. 

2.  In  optics,  the  peculiar  modification  or  devia- 
tion which  light  undergoes  in  passing  the  edges 
of  an  opaque  body,  usually  attended  by  the 
formation  of  colored  fringes:  more  commonly 
called  diffraction. 

The  course  of  Light-rays  is  altered  not  only  by  refraction 
when  they  pass  from  one  transparent  medium  into  ano- 
ther, and  by  reflexion  when  they  fall  on  polished  surfaces 
which  they  do  not  enter,  but  also  by  inflection  at  the 
edges  of  objects  by  which  they  pass. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros. , § 156. 

3.  In  gram.,  tlie  variation  of  nouns,  etc.,  by 
declension,  and  of  verbs  by  conjugation ; more 
specifically,  variation  in  part  by  internal  change, 
and  not  by  added  elements  alone. 

Inflections  are  the  changes  made  in  the  forms  of  words, 
to  indicate  either  their  grammatical  relations  to  other 
words  in  the  same  period,  or  some  accidental  condition  of 
the  thing  expressed  by  the  inflected  word. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xv. 

We  have  ...  as  corresponding  present  and  preterit,  I 
lead  and  I led,  ...  I give  and  I gave.  These  two  are  the 
only  tenses  distinguished  by  real  inflection  in  our  verb. 

Whitney,  Essentials  of  Eng.  Grammar,  p.  103. 

4.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  or  any 
change  in  the  pitch  or  tone  of  the  voice  in  sing- 
ing. 

The  airs  [of  the  Spanish  muleteer]  are  rude  and  simple, 
consisting  of  but  few  inflections.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  13. 

5.  In  geom.,  the  place  on  a curve  where  a tan- 
gent moving  along  the  curve  by  a rolling  mo- 
tion changes  the  direction  of  its  turning,  and 
begins  to  turn  back ; a stationary  tangent.  The 
point  of  tangency  at  an  inflection  is  called  a point  of  in - 
flection  or  point  of  contrary  flexure  ; but  as  it  is  now  usual 
to  consider  a curve  as  being  as  much  generated  by  the 
rolling  tangent  as  by  the  moving  point,  geometricians 
speak  of  the  inflection,  meaning  the  tangent  which  be- 
comes here  for  an  instant  stationary,  and  do  not  mention 
the  point  without  special  reason  for  doing  so.— Plane  in- 
flection, a stationary  osculating  plane  in  the  generation 
of  a non-plane  curve.  Through  three  consecutive  points 
of  the  curve  let  a plane  be  described;  then,  if  the  infi- 
nitely neighboring  parts  of  the  curve  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing these  points  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane, 
there  is  a plane  inflection  at  that  place ; otherwise,  not. 
Or,  the  tortuous  curve  may  be  considered  as  the  envelop 
of  amoving  plane,  and  this  plane  as  always  turning  about 
an  instantaneous  axis  lying  within  itself ; then,  where  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  plane  is  reversed,  there  is  a 
plane  inflection.  = Syn.  4.  Inflection,  M odulation,  Accent. 
Inflection  and  modulation  may  be  the  same,  but  modula- 
tion is  always  musical  and  agreeable,  while  inflection  may 
be  harsh;  modulation  also  may  refer  to  more  delicate 
changes  of  pitch  in  the  voice  than  are  expressed  by  inflec- 
tion. Accent  is  used  to  express  such  habitual  inflections 
or  modulations  as  mark  a person,  district,  race,  rank,  etc. : 
as,  an  Irish  accent ; the  Parisian  accent.  See  emphasis. 

inflectional,  inflexional  (in-flek'shon-al),  a. 
[<  inflection,  inflexion,  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  inflection. — 2.  In  gram.,  exhibiting 
inflection ; inflective;  pertaining  to  inflection. 

The  radical  nature  of  the  vowel  sounds,  together  with 
the  delicate  inflexional  machinery  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  reasons  why  the  final 
stages  of  alphabetic  development  should  in  so  many  cases 
have  been  effected  by  Aryan  nations. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  49. 
Inflectional  languages.  See  under  agglutinate.— In- 
flectional tangent  of  a plane  curve,  the  tangent  at 
inflection.  See  inflection,  5.—  Inflectional  tangents  to 
a surface  at  any  given  point,  in  geom.,  two  lines  having 
each  a three-point  contact  with  the  surface  : they  are  the 
asymptotes  of  the  indicatrix,  and  of  course  are  only  real 
in  case  the  surface  is  saddle-shaped. 

inflectionless,  inflexionless  (in-flek'shon-les), 

a.  [<  inflection,  inflexion,  + -less.]  Character- 
ized by  loss  or  absence  of  inflection. 

The  language  [modern  English]  had  at  length  reached 
the  all  but  inflexionless  state  which  it  now  presents. 

J.  A.  II.  Murray , Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  398. 

inflective  (in-flek'tiv),  a.  [<  inflect  + -ive.  Cf. 
inflexive1.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 

Although  this  inflective  quality  of  the  air  be  a great  in- 
cumbrance and  confusion  of  astronomical  observations, 
yet  is  it  not  without  some  considerable  benefit  to  naviga- 
tion. 

R.  Hooke,  Posth.  Works  (ed.  Derham),  Navigation,  p.  446. 
2.  In  gram.,  exhibiting  or  characterized  by  in- 
flection, or  variation  of  the  grammatical  char- 
acter of  words  in  part  by  internal  change ; dis- 
tinguished from  agglutinative. 

The  Caucasian  dialects  present  many  exceptional  and 
difficult  features,  and  are  in  great  part  of  so  high  a grade 
of  structure  as  to  have  been  allowed  the  epithet  inflective 
by  those  who  attach  special  importance  to  the  distinction 
thus  expressed.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Blit.,  XVIII.  780. 

infledged  (in-flejd'),  a.  [<  in-3  + fledged.] 
Not  feathered;  unfledged.  [Bare.] 

He  therein  made  nests  for  many  birds  which  otherwise, 
being  either  infledged  or  maimed,  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  wind  and  weather.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Berkshire. 


inflicter 

inflesh  (in-flesh'),  v.  t.  [<  ire-1  + flesh.]  Same 
as  enflesh. 

Who  th’  Deity  inflesht,  and  man’s  flesh  deified. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vi. 
Himself  a fiend  infleshed.  Southey. 

inflex  (in-fleks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inflexus,  pp.  of  in- 
flectere, bend ; see  inflect.]  To  inflect ; bend ; 
flex  or  curve  inward. 

David’s  right-heartedness  became  inflex'd  and  crooked. 

Feltham,  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

indexed  (in-flekst'),  p.  a.  Turned;  bent.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  In  bot.,  bent  inward.  An  inflexed  leaf  is 
one  that  is  curved  upward  and  has  the  apex  turned  in- 
ward toward  the  stem.  ( b ) In  zool.,  inflected;  bent  or 
folded  downward  or  inward  : as,  an  inflexed  margin. 

The  inflexed  portions  of  the  elytra,  along  the  sides,  are 
called  epipleurte.  Leconte. 

Inflexed  head,  in  entom.,  a head  so  much  bent  that  the 
superior  surface  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  pronotum, 
as  in  a roach. 

inflexibility  (in-flek-si-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  in- 
flexibility = Sp.  inflexibilidad  - Pg.  inflexibili- 
dade=z  It.  in flessibilita, ; as  inflexible  + -ity : see 
-bility.]  The  quality  of  being  inflexible ; inca- 
pability of  being  bent;  unyielding  stiffness;  ob- 
stinacy of  will  or  temper;  firmness  of  purpose. 
That  grave  inflexibility  of  soul 
Which  reason  can’t  convince,  nor  fear  control. 

Churchill. 

=Syn.  Tenacity,  resolution,  perseverance;  doggedness, 
stubbornness,  obstinacy. 

inflexible  (in-flek'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inflexible  = 
Sp.  inflexible  = Pg.  inflexivel  = It.  inflessibile,  < 
L.  inflexibilis,  that  cannot  be  bent,  < in-  priv. 
+ flexibilis , that  can  be  bent:  see  flexible.]  1. 
Not  flexible;  incapable  of  bending  or  of  being 
bent ; rigid : as,  an  inflexible  rod. 

I had  previously  seen  snakes  in  frosty  mornings  in  my 
path  with  portions  of  their  bodies  still  numb  and  inflexi- 
ble, waiting  for  the  sun  to  thaw  them  out. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  46. 

2.  Unyielding  in  temper  or  purpose ; that  will 
not  yield  to  prayers  or  arguments ; firm  in  pur- 
pose ; incapable  of  being  turned ; not  to  be  pre- 
vailed on. 

Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phocion,  and  he  will  be- 
ware how  he  be  obstinate  or  inflexible. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  20. 
Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 

Milton,  8.  A.,  1.  816. 
A man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  in  the  exe- 
cutions of  his  country’s  laws,  can  overcome  all  private 
fear.  Addison. 

3.  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered;  unalterable ; 
not  permitting  variation. 

The  nature  of  things  is  inflexible.  Watts. 

In  religion  the  law  is  written  and  inflexible. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxi. 
= Syn.  1.  Rigid,  stiff. — 2.  Inexorable,  inflexible,  resolute, 
steadfast,  unbending,  unyielding,  immovable,  unrelenting; 
obstinate,  stubborn,  dogged. 

inflexibleness  (in-flek'si-bl-nes),  n.  Inflexibil- 
ity. 

inflexibly  (in-flek'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  inflexible 
manner;  rigidly;  inexorably. 

All  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  inter- 
est opposed  every  step  that  was  made  with  great  vehe- 
mence. Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1700. 

inflexion,  inflexional,  ete.  See  inflection,  etc. 
inflexive1  (in-flek'siv),  a.  [<  inflex  + -ive.]  In- 
flective. [Rare.] 

inflexive2  (in-flek'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + fiexive.]  In- 
flexible; inexorable.  [Rare.] 

And  to  beare  safe  the  burthen  undergone 
Of  foes  inflexiue,  and  inhuman  hates, 

Secure  from  violent  and  harmeful  fates. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer’s  Ode  to  Mars. 

inflexure  (in-flek'sur),  n . [<  inflex  + -are.  Cf. 
flexure.]  An  inflection;  a bend  or  fold. 

The  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  bindeweeds,  performed  by  five  inflerures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 

inflict  (in-flikt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inflictus,  pp.  of  in- 
fligere  ( > It.  infliggere  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  infligir  = 
F.  infliger),  strike  on  or  against,  < in,  on,  + fli- 
gere,  strike.  Cf.  afflict , conflict.]  To  lay  on  or 
impose  as  something  that  must  be  borne  or  suf- 
fered ; cause  to  be  suffered : as,  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  offenders;  to  inflict  a penalty  on 
transgressors. 

On  him,  amidst  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Eurypylus  inflicts  a deadly  wound. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  104. 

Death  . . . was  never  inflicted  except  for  murder. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  251. 
So  ended  the  year  1744,  during  which  a fearful  sum  of 
human  misery  had  been  inflicted  on  the  world. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th.  Cent.,  iii. 
inflicter  (in-flik'ter),  re.  One  who  inflicts. 


inflicter 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign’d, 

I’ll  thank  th’  inflicter  of  the  blow. 

Chatterton,  The  Resignation, 
infliction  (in-flik'shon),  n.  [=  F . infliction  = Sp. 
infliction  = Pg.  infliccfto  = It.  inflizione,  < LL. 
inflictio(n-),  < L.  infligere,  pp.  inflictus,  strike 
on  or  against,  inflict : see  inflict.]  1.  The  act 
of  inflicting  or  imposing:  as,  the  infliction  of 
punishment. 

Sin  ends  certainly  in  death ; death  not  only  as  to  merit, 
but  also  as  to  actual  infliction.  South , Sermons. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted;  suffering  or  punish-  I-^fljl^ncG  (in  flp-ens),  n.  (X  ME.  influence , OF. 

ww-.-r.4-  ; .1  ° * mnuanr.p. . ind.iip TP  in  tin *>*>/>£>  x>„ 


One  who  or  that 


maceration. 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  526. 


ment  imposed. 

Gods,  let  me  ask  ye  what  I am,  ye  lay 

All  your  inflictions  on  me?  hear  me,  hear  me ! 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  2. 

God  doth  receive  glory  as  well  from  his  inflictions  and 
punishments  as  from  his  rewards. 

Abj).  Sharp,  Works,  III.  xii. 

inflictive  (in-flik'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  inflictif  = Sp. 
Pg.  inflictivo;  as  inflict  + -ive.]  Tending  or 
able  to  inflict. 

Though  Britain  feels  the  blows  around, 

Ev’n  from  the  steel’s  inflictive  sting 
New  force  she  gains. 

+ Whitehead , Ode,  For  his  Majesty’s  Birthday,  June  4, 1779. 

inflorescence  (in-flo-res'ens),  n.  [=  F.  inflores- 
cence — Pg.  inflorescencia,  < LL.  inflorescen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  inflorescere,  begin  to  blossom,  < L.  in,  in, 
+ florescere,  begin  to  blossom : see  florescence.  ] 
1.  A beginning  to  blossom;  a flowering;  the 
unfolding  of  blossoms. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  arrange- 
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inflowering  (in-flou'er-ing),  n.  [<  in-2  + flower  influencer  (in'flij-en-ser),  n. 

+ -tngi.]  Id.  perfumery,  the  process  of  extract-  which  influences." 
mg  the  aroma  of  flowers  by  absorbing  the  es-  influencive  (in-flo-en'siv),  a.  [<  influence  + 
sential  oils  m an  inodorous  fatty  body,  without  -ive.]  Tending  to  influence ; influential.  fRare.l 
recourse  to  heat;  enfleurage.  How  influence  and  inevitable  the  sympathy ! 

Certain  flowers,  such  as  jasmine,  tuberose,  violet,  cas-  ★ B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  168. 

sia,  either  do  not  yield  their  attars  by  distillation  at  all,  influent  ('in'flo-ent)  n IX  MTP  in-flnent 
or  do  it  so  sparingly  as  not  to  admit  of  its  collection  tor  tfnontiol  ni?  "ZrLl't  V ■ , ? ^ q ’ 'n‘ 

commercial  purposes.  . . . In  these  cases  the  odours  are  uuentuai,  <.  Or  . influent,  F.  influent  = Sp.  Pg. 
secured  by  the  processes  of  inflowering  (enfleurage),  or  by  Ik  m fluent e^  influential,  < L.  influen(  t-)s,  flow- 

ing  ppr>  of  injiuere,  flow  in^  < in,  ^ +fluere, 
flow:  see  fluent.]  1.  Flowing  in. 

The  chief  intention  of  chirurgery,  as  well  as  medicine, 
is  keeping  a just  [equilibrium  between  the  influent  fluids 
and  vascular  solids.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v.  3. 

They  . . . laid  down  the  reported  lake  in  its  supposed 
position,  showing  the  Nile  both  influent  and  effluent. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  163. 
2f.  Exerting  influence ; influential. 

I find  no  office  by  name  assigned  unto  Dr.  Cox,  who  was 
virtually  influent  upon  all,  and  most  active.  Fuller. 

And  as  it  [humility]  is  healthful  for  their  own  minds, 
so  it  is  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others  than  any 
other  vertue.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  ix.  § 2. 


influance , influence , F.  influence  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
influentia  = It.  influenza , < ML.  influentia , a 
flowing  in,  < L.  influen(t-)s , flowing  in:  see  in- 
fluent.'] If.  A flowing  in;  direct  influx  of  en- 
ergy: followed  by  into. 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  all  things. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  V.  56. 

Those  various  temperaments  that  have  ingredience  and 
influence  into  him  [man]. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  158. 

In  astrol.,  the  radiation  of  power  from  the 


stars  in  certain  positions  and  collocations,  af-  influential  (in-flp-en'shal),  a.  [<  influence  (ML. 

f - influentia)  + -al.]  Having  or  exerting  power 

or  influence;  possessing  or  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  influence,  or  of  power  to  in- 
fluence: as,  influential  friends. 


fecting  human  actions  and  destinies;  a sup- 
posed positive  occult  power  exerted  by  the 
stars  over  human  affairs. 

Influence  [F.],  allowing  in,  and  particularly  an  influence. 
or  influent  course,  of  the  planets;  their  vertue  infused 
into,  or  their  course  working  on,  inferiour  creatures. 

Cotgrave. 

The  astrologers  call  the  evill  influences  of  the  starrs, 
evil  aspects.  Bacon , Envy. 

He  is  my  star ; in  him  all  truth  I find, 

All  influence,  all  fate. 

J.  Fletcher,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune. 
3.  Outgoing  energy  or  potency  that  produces 
effects  (primarily  internal),  or  affects,  modifies, 
or  sways  by  insensible  or  invisible  means  that 
to  which  it  is  directed  or  on  which  it  operates: 
sometimes  used  for  the  effect  produced : as,  the 


Thy  influential  vigour  reinspires 

This  feeble  flame.  W.  Thompson,  Sickness,  iii. 

With  a discontented  people,  the  wrong-thinkers  are 
certain  to  be  most  influential,  and  they  may  therefore 
come  to  have  the  making  of  our  laws. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  514. 

influentially  (in-flo-en'shal-i),  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  exercise  influence ; so  as  to  affect, 
sway,  incline,  or  direct. 

Of  those  who  are  to  act  influentially  on  their  fellows 
we  should  expect  always  something  hirge  and  public  in 
their  way  of  life,  something  more  or  less  urbane  and  com- 
prehensive in  their  sentiment  for  others. 


t,  spike  of  Plant  ago 
Aronia  arbutifolia  ; 


Inflorescence. 

2,  simple  umbel  of  Asclepias  ; 3,  corymb  of 
..  raceme  of  Convallaria  majalis ; 5,  spadix 
of  Calla  within  the  spathe  ; 6,  head  of  Cephalanthus  ; 7,  female 
catkin  of  Salix  ; 8,  anthodium  of  Solidago  ; 9,  compound  umbel  of 
Si  urn  ; 10,  panicle  of  Caulophyllunt  ; ir,  c.yme  of  Cerastium. 

ment  of  flowers  on  the  axis  and  in  relation  to 

each  other.  This  term,  meaning  literally  time  of  flower-  influence  (in'flo-ens), 
bearint?.  was?  first  nronnsful  hv  T.innmna  and  abmilrl  . . • v - ^ • ••  . 


influence  of  heat  on  vegetation ; the  influence  of  ★ R-  Stevenson,  John  Knox, 

climate  on  character;  the  influence  of  the  moon  influenza  (in-flo-en'za),  n.  [=  F.  influenza,  < 
on  the  tides;  the  influence  of  example  on  the  T+  - : n 1 " 

young. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  118. 

It  was  not  without  the  influence  of  a Divinity  that  his 
deeessor  Augustus,  about  tlie  time  of  Christ's  nativity  re- 
fused to  be  called  Lord.  ’ 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  I.  43. 

We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  how  early  the  Baotrian 
kingdom  extended  to  the  Indus,  hut  we  feel  its  influence 
on  the  coinage,  on  the  sculpture,  and  generally  on  the 
arts  of  India,  from  a very  early  date. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  48. 

4.  Capacity  or  power  for  producing  effects  by 
insensible  or  invisible  means  ; authority;  pow- 
er; ascendancy  over  others ; sway:  as,  a man 
of  influence;  a position  of  great  influence. 

This  town  [Bayreut]  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Maro- 
nites  and  Druses,  as  many  other  places  are  under  the  Arabs. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  91. 

She  was  wise,  shrewd,  and  loving,  and  she  gradually 
controlled  her  little  charge  more  and  more  by  simple  in- 
fluence. 11.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  299. 

5.  In  elect,  and  magnetism,  same  as  induction,  6. 

When  anjr  magnetic  body  is  placed  in  a magnetic  field, 
it  becomes  itself  a magnet.  This  is  a magnetisation  by 
influence,  or  induced  magnetisation. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  289. 

Physical  influence,  in  metaph. 
der  influx.  = Syn.  4.  ' " 
etc.  See  authority. 


It.  influenza , influenza,  lit.  influence':  see  in- 
fluence.] 1.  An  epidemic  catarrh  of  an  ag- 
gravated kind,  attended  with  serious  febrile 
symptoms  and  rapid  prostration,  it  attacks  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  life,  but  is  not  frequently  fatal 
except  to  the  aged,  or  the  very  young,  or  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  other  diseases.  It  occurs  usually  under  one  of 
three  forms,  called  catarrhal  or  pulmonary,  gastric,  and 
cerebral,  according  as  the  disease  affects  the  respiratory 
organs,  mucous  membranes,  the  digestive  organs,  or  the 
brain.  It  is  due  to  the  action  of  a minute  micro-organ- 
ism, the  Bacillus  influenzae.  See  the  supplement 

The  year  [1837]  began  with  the  influenza.  Everybody 
had  it.  The  offices  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service  were  deserted  because  all  the  clerks  had  influenza. 
Business  of  all  kinds  was  stopped  because  merchants, 
clerks,  bankers,  and  brokers  all  had  influenza ; at  Wool- 
wich fifty  men  . . . were  taken  into  hospital  daily,  with 
influenza.  IF.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  19. 


bearing,  was  first  proposed  by  Linnaeus,  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  more  correct  term  anthotaxis, which  is  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  phyllotaxis.  Inflorescence  is  really  the 
subject  of  ramification  or  branching,  but  is  also  interested 
in  part  in  foliation  and  phyllotaxy.  Notwithstanding  the 
seemingly  many  diverse  kinds  of  inflorescence,  they  are  all 
reducible  to  two  fundamental  types,  the  definite  or  cymose 
and  the  indefinite  or  botryose.  The  figures  above  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  the  two 
types. 

We  may  properly  count  those  deviations  of  structure 
which  constitute  inflorescence  as  among  the  morphologi- 
cal differentiations  produced  by  local  innutrition. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 240. 

Acropetal  or  centripetal  inflorescence.  See  centtip. 
etal.— Centrifugal,  definite,  or  determinate  inflo- 
rescence. See  centrifugal. — Conglobate,  indefinite, 
etc.,  inflorescence.  See  the  adjectives. — Indetermi- 
nate inflorescence.  Same  as  indefinite  inflorescence. 
inflow  (in'flo),  n.  [<  ini  + flowif  The  act  of 
flowing  in  or  into  ; that  which  flows  in  ; influx. 

The  sole  communication  . . . with  the  arctic  basin  is  a 
strait  so  shallow  as  only  to  permit  an  inflow  of  warm  sur- 
face water.  J . Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  137. 

inflowed  (in-flod'),  a.  [<  in- 1 + flow 1 + -ed2.] 
That  has  flowed  in.  [Rare.] 

Either  of  these  [prescriptions],  if  timely  applied,  will 
not  only  resist  the  influx,  but  dry  up  the  inflowed  hu- 
moor*  Wiseman,  Chirurgical  Treatises,  i.  3. 
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2f.  A prevailing  influence ; an  epidemic. 

The  learned  Michaelis  has  taken  notice  of  this  fatal 
attachment,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a strange  illusion ; he 
says  that  it  is  the  reigning  influenza,  to  which  all  are 
liable  who  make  the  Hebrew  their  principal  study. 

J.  Bryant,  New  System  (1774),  I.  199. 
influingt,  n.  [<  L.  influere , flow  in:  see  influ- 
ent.] Influence.  Davies. 

Canst  thou  restrain  the  pleasant  influing 
Of  Pleiades  (the  Ushers  of  the  Spring)? 

Sylvester , Job  Triumphant,  iv.  451. 

XfluX  (r'fluk8>’  »•  „ [=F-  influx  = Sp.  influjo  = 
Pg.  mfluxo  = It.  mflusso,  < L.  mfluxus,  a flowing 
v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  influ-  in,  < influere,  pp.  influxus,  flow  in:  see  influent.] 
' ' ~ “ 1.  The  act  of  flowing  in ; an  inflow:  as,  an  in- 

flux of  light. 


enced,  ppr.  influencing.  [=  F.  influencer;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  exercise  influence  on ; mod- 
ify^ affect,  or  sway,  especially  hy  intangible  or 
invisible  means  ; act  on  or  affect  hy  the  trans- 
mission of  some  energy  or  potency:  as,  the 
sun  influences  the  tides  ; to  influence  a person 
by  the  hope  of  reward  or  the’  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 

These  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner  in 
vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  not  influenced 
by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Newton. 

This  standinf-  rcvela-tion  . . . is  sufficient  to  influence 
their  faith  and  practice  if  they  attend.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

Who  will  say  that  the  esteem  and  fear  of  the  world’s 
judgment,  and  the  expectation  of  worldly  advantages,  do 
not  at  present  most  powerfully  influence  the  generality  of 
men  in  their  profession  of  Christianity  ? 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  130. 

The  career  of  Charles  the  Great  has  influenced  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  ever  since. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  222. 
2.  Electrostatic  induction.  See  induction. 
influence-machine  (in,flg-ens-ma-shen,/),  n. 
In  elect.,  a machine  for  producing  charges  of 
electricity  by  electrostatic  induction.  See 
induction,  6,  and  electric. 


The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to  this 
everlasting  life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

It  is  man’s  power  to  combine  and  direct  the  spiritual 
elements  of  his  being,  his  power  to  free  the  intellect  from 
prejudice  and  open  it  to  the  influx  of  Truth. 

Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  16. 

2.  Infusion;  intromission. 

Up  to  the  present  time  philosophers  have  inferred  the 
existence  of  a spiritual  influx  proceeding  from  the  soul 
into  the  body. 

Swedenborg,  Christian  Psychol,  (tr.  by  Gorman),  p.  101. 

3f.  Influence;  power. 

Your  Lordship  knows  that  there  be  divers  Meridians 
and  Climes  in  the  Heavens,  whence  Influxes  of  differing 
Qualities  fall  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  60. 
4.  A flowing  or  coming  in;  continuous  intro- 
gression : as,  a great  influx  of  goods  into  a coun- 
try. 

The  influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was 
far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvii. 

Henry  II.  avoided  either  ruling  or  controlling  England 
by  foreign  ministers,  and  did  very  little  to  encourage  an 
influx  of  foreign  ecclesiastics. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  136. 


influx 

5.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream  flows 
into  another  or  into  the  sea : as,  at  the  influx  of 
the  brook. — Physical  influx  or  influence,  in  metaph., 
the  process  of  producing  effects  of  sensation  upon  the  mind 
by  a causal  action  through  the  brain.  The  doctrine  is  that 
matter  can  act  immediately  upon  mind,  and  be  acted  upon 
by  it,  by  direct  causation. 

influxion  (in-fluk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  influxion,  < 
LL.  influxio(n-),  a flowing  in,  < I,,  influere , pp. 
influxus,  flow  in  : see  influx.']  An  influx  or  flow- 
ing in ; inflow ; infusion ; intromission. 

The  retiring  of  the  mind  within  itself  is  the  state  which 
is  most  susceptible  of  divine  influxions. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  204. 
Preserve  the  brain  from  those  sudden  influxions  of  blood 
to  which  it  would  . . . he  . . . exposed. 

Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  735. 

influxionism(in-fluk'shon-izm),  n.  [<  influxion 
+ -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  physical  influx.  See 
influx. 

influxionist  (in-fluk'shon-ist),  n.  [<  LL.  in- 
fluxionista ; as  mfluxion  + -ist.]  An  adherent 
of  the  metaphysical  theory  of  physical  influx. 
See  influx. 

influxioust  (in-fluk'shus),  a.  [<  influx  + -ions.] 
Influential. 

Men  will  be  men  while  there  is  a world,  and  as  long  as 
the  moon  hath  an  influxious  power  to  make  impressions 
upon  their  humours,  they  will  be  ever  greedy  and  covet- 
ous of  novelties  and  mutation.  Howell,  England's  Tears. 

influxivet  (in-fluk'siv),  a.  [<  influx  + -ive.] 

1.  That  flows  or  tends  to  flow  in. — 2.  Influ- 
ential ; that  has  or  exerts  a modifying,  direct- 
ing, or  swaying  influence. 

He  i8  the  influxive  head,  who  both  governs  the  whole 
body,  and  every  member  which  is  in  any  way  serviceable 
to  the  body.  Holdsworth,  Inauguration  Sermon  (1642),  p.  9. 

influxivelyt  (in-fluk'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  influx- 
*ivo  manner;  by  influxion, 
infold  (in-fold'),  v.  t.  [Also  enfold;  < in-1  + 
/old1.]  1.  To  wrap  up  or  in  wrap;  involve; 

inclose. 

So  were  the  weeds  infolded  with  the  water,  not  to  he 
waded,  nor  by  boat  to  be  past  thorow. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  73. 
So  that  first  intelligible  world  infoldeth  the  second : in 
this  are  nine  Spheres,  moued  of  the  immoueable  Empy- 
rean. Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  175. 

Doth  gouty  Mammon's  griping  hand  infold 
This  secret  saint  in  sacred  shrines  of  sov’reign  gold? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  13. 
Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms;  embrace. 

Let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

infoldment  (in-fold'ment),  n.  [<  infold  + 
Client.]  The  act  of  infolding,  or  the  state  of 
being  infolded.  [Kare.] 
infoliate  (in-fo'li-at),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  info- 
liated,  ppr.  infoliating.  [Also  enfoliate ; < in-2 
+ foliate.]  To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves. 
[Rare.] 

Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infoliate  and  clasp  about  him 
with  embracements.  Howell. 

inforcet,  inforcementt.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
force, enforcement. 

in  fore  (in  fo're).  [L.  (NL.):  in,  in;  fore,  fut. 
inf.  of  esse  (ind.  sum),  be  : see  ens  and  bet.]  in 
prospect;  prospective;  future:  as,  the  governor 
in  fore  (the  future  governor).  Compare  in  esse, 
in  posse. 

inforestt  (in-for'est),  v.  t.  Same  as  enforest. 

All  such  [forests]  as  were  found  to  haue  been  i/ forested 
since  the  first  coronation  of  Henry  the  second  to  be  disaf- 
forested. Daniel , Hist.  Eng.,  p.  128. 

inform1  (in-form'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  en- 
form ; < ME.  informen,  enformen,  < OF.  enfor- 
mer,  enfourmer,  informer,  F.  informer  = Sp.  Pg. 
informar  = It.  informare  (cf . D.  informeren  = G. 
informiren  = Dan.  informere  = Sw.  informera),  < 
L.  informare,  give  form  to,  delineate,  sketch, 
inform,  instruct,  < in,  in,  on,  + formare,  form : 
see  form,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  impart  form  or 
essence  to,  the  object  of  the  verb  denoting  some 
kind  of  matter,  and  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a thing  of  some  definite  kind;  de- 
termine the  character  or  quality  of;  hence,  to 
animate ; actuate. 

If  the  potter  please  t’  inform  the  clay,  . . . 

That  proves  a vessel,  which  before  was  mire. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  8. 
If  one  soul  were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three  distinct 
bodies,  that  were  a petty  trinity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  12. 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 
Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream,  Sleeping  Beauty. 

2.  To  enlighten;  teach;  instruct;  advise:  as, 
to  inform  one  how  he  should  proceed. 
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Thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  in- 
form thee.  Deut.  xvii.  10. 

Princesse,  my  Muse  thought  not  amys 
To  enforme  your  noble  mynde  of  this. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xiii. 
That  you  are  poor  and  miserable  men 
My  eyes  inform  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 
3.  To  communicate  information  to;  acquaint 
with  facts ; apprise. 

Tertullus  . . . informed  the  governor  against  Paul. 

Acts  xxiv.  1. 

4f.  To  make  known;  disclose ; tell  of  or  about. 

He  commanded,  of  his  specyalle  grace,  to  all  his  Sub- 
gettes,  to  lete  me  seen  alle  the  places,  and  to  enforme  me 
pleynly  alle  the  Mysteries  of  every  place. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  82. 
Haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  1. 
At  the  court  it  was  informed  that  some  of  Salem  had 
taken  out  a piece  of  the  cross  in  their  ensign. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  462. 
My  servant  talk’d  to  a favourite  janizary  of  the  Aga’s 
he  had  appointed  to  be  with  me,  as  if  he  was  a spy,  and 
had  inform'd  what  presents  I had  made. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  119. 

5f.  To  guide ; direct. 

If  old  respect, 

As  I supnose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 

My  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform’d 
Your  younger  feet,  . . . say  if  he  be  here. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  335. 
= Syn.  1.  To  inspire,  quicken.— 2 and  3.  Of  inform  of: 
To  apprise  of,  signify,  communicate,  disclose,  reveal,  ac- 
quaint with,  advise  of,  notify  or  notify  of,  teach. 

ii.  intrans.  It-  To  take  form  or  shape;  be- 
come visible. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  intelligence  or  information : gener- 
ally with  against  or  on. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness ? 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord ; twas  he  inform'd  against  him. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Informing  form,  in  metaph.  See  form. 
inform2t  (in-form'),  a.  [=  OF.  (and  F.)  in- 
forme = Sp.  Pg.  It.  informe , < L.  informis , that 
has  no  form,  < in-  priv.  + forma , form,  shape. 
Cf.  deform^,  a.]  Without  regular  form;  shape- 
less; deformed. 

An  office  that  . . . joins  in  marriage  as  Cacus  did  his 
oxen,  in  rude,  inform,  and  unhallowed  yokes. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  261. 
You  . . . who  are  able  to  make  even  these  informe  blocks 
and  stones  daunce  into  order.  Evelyn,  To  A.  Cowley. 

informal  (in-for'mal),  a.  [=  Sp.  informal ; as 
in-3  + formal.']  1 . Not  formal ; not  in  the  regu- 
lar or  usual  form  or  manner ; not  according  to 
rule  or  custom ; unceremonious;  irregular:  as, 
an  informal  writing ; informal  proceedings;  an 
informal  visit. 

The  proffered  cession  of  Venetia  was  neither  accepted 
nor  refused,  and  there  ensued  a sort  of  informal  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  which  was  neither  war  nor  peace. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  292. 
I saw  everything  up  to  Gravelotte  in  virtue  of  an  in- 
formal scrap  of  permission  General  von  Goeben  had  given 
me  as  I passed  through  Coblentz  on  my  way  to  the  front. 
Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  39. 

2f.  Distracted  or  deranged  in  mind. 

These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member 
That  sets  them  on.  Shak.,  M.  forM.,  v.  1. 

informality  (in-for-mal'i-ti),  pi.  informali- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  Sp.  informalidad:  as  informal  + 
-ity.]  The  state  of  being  informal ; want  of  reg- 
ular or  customary  form ; an  informal  act  or  pro- 
cedure : as,  the  informality  of  legal  proceedings 
may  render  them  void. 

But  they  concluded  that,  whatever  informalities  or  nulli- 
ties were  pretended  to  be  in  the  bulls  or  breves,  the  Pope 
was  the  only  competent  judge  of  it. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

informally  (in-for'mal-i),  adv.  In  an  informal 
manner ; irregularly ; without  the  usual  forms ; 
unceremoniously. 

informant  (in-for'mant),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  informants,  < L.  informan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  infor- 
mare, inform  • see  inform L]  I.  a.  Giving  form; 
transmuting  matter  by  communicating  to  it  a 
form;  informing. — Informant  act,  in  metaph.  See 
act. — Informant  form,  in  metaph.,  a form  which  affectB 
the  specific  essence  of  a thing,  which  penetrates  the  being 
of  the  matter,  and  is  not  merely  extrinsically  joined  to  it, 
as  an  assistant  form,  producing  only  motion. 

II.  n.  One  who  informs  or  gives  information ; 
an  informer. 

It  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  kind.  The  informant,  was 
hanged.  Burke , Affairs  of  India. 

“Ahmed,” said  the  informant,  “spurns  at  restraint, and 
scoffs  at  thy  authority.”  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  466. 

= Syn.  Informant,  Informer.  Informant  is  special,  re- 
lating only  to  a given  occasion : as,  who  was  your  inform- 
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ant?  Informer  may  be  special  or  general,  relating  to 
one  occasion  or,  more  commonly,  to  a practice  or  occupa- 
tion, as  implying  a habit  of  informing,  or  a dishonorable 
betrayal  of  knowledge  gained  in  confidence.  It  has  ac- 
quired odious  associations. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy,  . . . 

This  carry- tale,  dissentious  J ealousy. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  655. 

in  forma  pauperis  (in  for'ma  pa'pe-ris).  [L.: 
in,  in ; forma,  abl.  of forma,  form ; pauperis,  gen. 
of  pauper,  poor : see  form  and  pauper.  ] In  the 
character  of  a pauper.  Courts  of  equity  having  discre- 
tionary  power  to  award  or  refuse  costs  adopted  the  practice 
of  granting  leave  to  sue,  without  liability  to  costs  in  case  of 
unsuccess,  to  suitors  showing  a good  cause  of  action,  and 
making  oath  to  poverty,  the  privilege  being  confined  to 
those  not  having  above  £5  or  $20.  The  power  to  grant 
such  leave  is  now  generally  extended  by  statute  to  com- 
mon-law courts,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  the  limit  has 
been  increased. 

information  (in-for-ma'shou),  n.  [<  ME.  infor- 
macion,  enformacion  (=  D.  informatie  = G.  Dan. 
Sw.  information),  < OF.  information,  F.  informa- 
tion - Sp.  information  = Pg.  informagao  = It.  in- 
formazione,<.  L.  informatio(n-),  outline,  sketch, 
idea,  conception,  representation,  < informare, 
sketch,  inform:  see  inform, .]  1.  Communica- 
tion of  form  or  element ; infusion,  as  of  an  ani- 
mating or  actuating  principle.  [Rare.] 

There  does  not  seem  any  limit  to  these  new  informations 
of  the  same  Spirit  that  made  the  elements  at  first. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

2.  Knowledge  communicated  or  received ; par- 
ticular intelligence  or  report ; news ; notice : as, 
to  get  information  of  a shipwreck. 

Also  whan  the  Prelate  of  the  Abbeye  is  ded,  I have  un- 
dirstonden,  be  informacioun  that  his  Lampe  quenchethe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  60. 
I went,  in  Suez,  to  the  house  of  a Greek  priest,  and  the 
next  day  met  with  a Turkish  captain  of  a ship,  a very 
obliging  man,  who  gave  me  several  informations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  138. 

H was  at  a loss  in  what  manner  to  communicate  his 

information  to  the  officer  in  command  at  Bedford. 

Cooper,  The  Spy,  vL,  note. 

3.  Knowledge  inculcated  or  derived;  known 
facts  or  principles,  however  communicated  or 
acquired,  as  from  reading,  instruction,  or  ob- 
servation: as,  a man  of  various  information; 
the  information  gathered  from  extended  travel. 

Sweet  bashfulness ! it  claims  at  least  this  praise : 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  71. 
His  information  is  various,  and  his  learning  catholic,  as 
well  as  profound.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  595. 

4.  In  law  : ( a ) An  official  criminal  charge  pre- 
sented, usually  by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
state,  without  the  interposition  of  a grand  jury. 
Wharton.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  American  law.  In  American  constitutional 
law,  clauses  securing  trial  by  jury  in  prosecutions  by  in- 
dictment or  information  are  construed  as  excluding  com- 
plaints before  local  magistrates  for  minor  offenses,  such 
as  have  always  been  summarily  tried,  (£>)  A criminal 
charge  made  under  oath,  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  of  an  offense  punishable  summarily. 

Seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3. 

Informations  were  given  in  to  the  magistrates  against 
him  [Fustl  as  a magician,  and  searching  his  lodgings  a 
great  number  of  copies  [of  the  Bible]  were  found. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  133. 

(c)  A complaint,  in  a qui  tarn  action  in  a court  of 
common -law  jurisdiction,  to  recover  a penalty 
prescribed  by  statute  or  ordinance.  ( d ) Inj Eng. 
laWy  a complaint  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  in  a 
civil  action,  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  some  obli- 
gation to,  or  for  some  injury  to  the  property  or 
property  rights  of,  the  crown,  (e)  In  Scots  law, 
a written  argument  in  court. — 5.  In  metaph 
the  imparting  of  form  to  matter.  In  logic  the  in- 
formation of  a term  is  the  aggregate  of  characters  predica- 
ble of  it  over  and  above  what  are  implied  in  the  definition. 
[This  meaning  is  found  in  Abelard.] 

The  sum  of  synthetical  propositions  in  which  the  sym- 
bol is  subject  or  predicate  is  the  information  concerning 
the  symbol.  C.  S.  Peirce. 

Bill  Of  information,  an  information ; the  document  or 
pleading  stating  the  ground  of  complaint. — Criminal 
information,  in  law.  See  criminal.  —Ex  officio  informa- 
tions, in  Eng.  law,  the  term  by  which  purely  public  prose- 
cutions by  information  were  designated  (usually  had  in  the 
King’s  Bench),  as  distinguished  from  crown  informations, 
by  which  prosecutions  in  the  interest  of  private  or  prop- 
erty rights  were  designated  (had  in  the  Exchequer),  and 
from  qui  tarn  informations,  or  informations  qui  tarn,  those 
prosecuted  for  a penalty  which  the  informer  is  entitled 
to  take  or  share.— Information  of  intrusion,  a suit 
in  the  English  Exchequer  against  a trespasser  on  crown 
lands,  or  the  pleading  by  which  such  a suit  was  insti- 
tuted. 

informative  (in-for'ma-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  informa- 
tif=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  informativo ; as  inform  4-  -atwe.] 
1.  Having  power  to  form  or  animate. 


informative 

Many  put  out  their  force  informative 
In  their  ethereall  corporeity. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  24. 
2.  Didactic;  instructive:  as,  a simply  inform- 
ative rather  than  dogmatic  spirit. 

Mr. ’s  editorial  notes  are,  moreover,  precisely  what 

editorial  notes  should  be — informative , elucidatory,  some- 
times speculative  and  suggestive. 

The  Academy,  June  29,  1889,  No.  895,  p.  439. 
informatory  (in-fdr'ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  inform  4- 
-at-ory.]  Full  of  inf orination ; affording  know- 
ledge; instructive. 

The  passage  is  informatory,  but  too  long  to  quote  fully. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  301. 
informed1  (in-fdrmd/),  p.  a.  [<  inform l,  v.,  + 
-ed2.]  Formed;  animated;  actuated. 

Man  is  a soul,  informed  by  divine  ideas,  and  bodying 
forth  their  image.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  166. 

Informed  breadth  and  depth,  the  logical  breadth  and 
depth  of  a term  in  a given  state  of  positive  knowledge  or 
information. 

informed2  (in-formd'),  a.  [<  in- 3 + formed. 
Cf .inform2.]  Unformed;  formless;  shapeless. 

So,  after  Nilus  inundation, 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  fynd 

Informed  in  the  mud  on  which  the  Sunne  hath  shynd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  8. 

Conceptions,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  formed  or 
informed.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

Informed  stars,  in  astron.,  stars  not  included  within 
the  figures  of  any  of  the  ancient  constellations.  Ptolemy, 
in  his  star-catalogue,  under  each  constellation  begins  with 
a list  of  stars  each  described  as  being  situated  in  this  or 
that  part  of  the  human  or  other  figure  supposed  to  be 
represented.  After  this  follows  another  list,  headed  ol 
7repi  avj'ov  dp.op<£coT<n,  stars  lying  without  the  figure,  Latin 
stellce  informes,  informed  stars. 

informer  (in-for'mer),  n,  1.  One  who  informs 
or  animates. 

Informer  of  the  Planetary  Train  ! 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous  orbs 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  104. 
2.  One  who  imparts  intelligence  or  gives  in- 
formation ; an  informant. — 3.  In  law , one  who 
communicates  to  a magistrate  a knowledge  of 
a violation  of  law;  a person  who  lays  an  in- 
formation against  or  prosecutes  in  the  courts 
one  who  offends  against  the  law  or  any  penal 
statute.  Such  a person  is  generally  called  a common 
informer,  if  he  makes  it  his  business  to  lay  informations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a reward. 

But  these  are  call’d  informers ; men  that  live 
By  treason,  as  rat-catchers  do  by  poison. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 
Hence  — 4.  One  who  makes  a business  of  in- 
forming against  others ; a mischief-maker. 

But  woo  to  suche  informers,  who  they  be, 

That  maketh  their  malice  the  mater  of  the  power. 

Skelton,  Euell  Information. 
=Syn.  Informant,  Informer.  See  informant. 

informidablet  (in-fdr'mi-da-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
formidable.']  Not  formidable ; not  to  be  feared 
or  dreaded. 

Of  limb 

Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould ; 

Foe  not  informidable ! Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  486. 

informityt  (in-for'ini-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  informiU  = 
Sp.  informidad  = It.  informita,  < LL.  informi- 
ta(t-)s,  unshapeliness, < L.  informis,  unshapely, 
shapeless : see  inform 2.]  Lack  of  form ; shape- 
lessness. 

If  we  affirm  a total  informity,  it  cannot  admit  so  forward 
a term  as  an  abortment.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 

informoust  (in-for'mus),  a.  [<  L.  informis , 
shapeless : see  informity.']  Of  no  regular  form 
or  figure ; formless ; shapeless. 

That  a bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  un- 
shapen  . . . is  an  opinion  . . . delivered  by  ancient  writers. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 

in  foro  conscientiae  (in  fo'ro  kon-si-en'shi-e). 
[L.:  iny  in;  foro , abl.  ot  forum,  a court;  consci- 
entifEy^n.  of  conscientia,  conscience:  see  forum 
and  conscience.]  In  the  court  of  the  conscience ; 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  moral  sense, 
in  foro  domestico  (in  fo'ro  do-mes'ti-ko).  [L.: 
in,  in ; foro,  abl.  of  forum,  a court ; domestico, 
abl.  neut.  of  domesticus,  domestic:  see  forum 
and  domestic.]  In  a domestic  court;  in  a tri- 
bunal of  the  home  jurisdiction,  as  distinguished 
from  a foreign  court. 

in  foro  seculari  (in  fo'ro  sek-u-la'rl).  [L.:  in, 
in;  foro,  abl.  of  forum,  a court;  seculari,  abl. 
neut.  of  secularis,  secular : see  forum  and  secu- 
lar.] In  a secular  court;  according  to  the  law 
of  a civil  tribunal,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court. 

infortunatet  (in-for'tu-nat),  a.  [ME.  infortu- 
nate  = Pr.  infortunat  = Sp.  Pg.  infortunado  = 
It.  infortunato , < L.  infortunatus,  unfortunate,  < 
in-  priv.  + for tunatus,  fortunate : s ee fortunate,] 
Unfortunate. 
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I was 

Of  alle  lovers  the  most  infortunate. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  63. 

infortunatelyt  (in-fdr'tu-nat-li),  adv.  Unfor- 
tunately. 

infortunet  (in-for'tun),  n.  [<  ME.  infortune,  < 
OF.  infortune,  F.  infortune=  Sp.  Pg.  infortunio 
=>  It.  infortunio,  infortuno,  < L.  infortunium, 
mischance,  misfortune,  < in-  priv.  + fortuna, 
chance,  fortune : s ee  fortune.]  1.  Ill  fortune; 
misfortune. 

Yf  thei  be  merchauntes,  dyvision  of  heritage  is  bettyr 
than  commvnion,  that  the  infortune  of  oone  hurte  not 
the  other.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  33. 
For  of  Fortunes  sharp  adversite 
The  worste  kynde  of  infortune  is  this : 

A man  to  han  ben  in  prosperite, 

And  it  remembren,  when  it  passed  is. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1626. 

The  infortune  is  threatened  by  the  malignant  and  ad- 
verse aspect,  through  means  of  a youth,  and,  as  I think,  a 
rival.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xviii. 

2.  In  astrol.,  the  planet  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  even 
Mercury  when  he  is  much  afflicted.  W.  Lilly. 
infortunedt,  a.  [ME.,  < infortune  + -ed2.  Cf. 
infortunate.]  Unfortunate. 

I,  woful  wrech  and  infortuned  wight. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  744. 
infortunity  ( in-f  or-tu'ni-ti) ,n.  [=  OF.  infortu- 
nite,  < L.  in fortunita(  t-)s,  misfortune,  < in-  priv. 
+ fortuna,  fortune.  Cf.  infortunate.]  Misfor- 
tune. 

Other  there  be  that  ascribe  his  infortunitie  only  to  the 
stroke  and  punishment  of  God.  Hall,  Edward  IV.,  an.  9. 

They  [the  Romans]  are  well  tamed  with  the  infortunitie 
of  this  battell.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1152. 

infossous  (in-fos'us),  a.  [<  L.  infossus,  pp.  of 
infodere,  dig  into,  < in,  in,  4-  fodere,  dig:  see 
foss 2.]  In  bot.,  sunk  in,  as  veins  in  some 
leaves,  leaving  a channel, 
infoundt  (in-found'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  infounden,  < 
OF.  infondre,  infundre  = Sp.  Pg.  infundir,  < L. 
infundere,  pp.  infusus,  pour  in,  < in,  in,  + fun- 
dire,  pour:  see  founds.  Cf.  infund,  infuse.]  To 
pour  into ; infuse. 

Wynedregges  olde  in  water  let  infounde ; 

Yeve  hem  this  drinke,  anoon  thai  wol  be  sounde. 

Palladius , Eusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  211. 

But  I say  God  is  hable  in  such  wyse  to  inspire  and  in- 
founde the  faythe,  if  that  him  lyste. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  582. 
infra.  [L.  infra,  adv.  and  prep.,  on  the  under 
side,  below,  LL.  ML.  also  ‘within,’  contr.  of  in- 
ferd,  abl.  fem.  (so.  parte)  of  inferus,  low,  below : 
see  inferior.]  A Latin  preposition  meaning 
‘below,  beneath,’  occurring  in  some  phrases 
occasionally  used  in  English, 
infra-.  [L.  infra,  prep,  and  adv.,  used  as  a pre- 
fix : see  infra.]  A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  mean- 
ing ‘below,  beneath.’  = Syn.  Tnfero-,  Infra-.  See  in- 
fer*)-. 

infra  actionem  (in'fra  ak-shi-o'nem).  [L.:  in- 
fra, below,  within;  actionem,  ace.  of  actio(n-), 
action  (canon):  see  action.]  In  the  canon  of 
the  Roman  mass,  a prayer : same  as  communi- 
cantes. 

infra-axillary  (in//fra-ak'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, below,  + axilla,  axil:  see  axilla,  axillary.] 
1.  In  bot.,  situated  beneath  the  axil,  as  a bud. 
— 2.  In  zobl.  and  anat.,  situated  below  the  ax- 
illa or  armpit. 

infrabranchial  (in-fra-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  L. 

infra,  below,  + branchial,  gills  : see  branchial.] 
In  conch.,  situated  below  the  gills:  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  inferior  chamber  of  the  pallial 
cavity. 

infrabuccal  (in-fra-buk'al),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  be- 
low, + bucca,  cheek  (mouth):  see  buccal  ] Sit- 
uated beneath  the  buccal  mass  or  organ  of  a 
mollusk:  as,  an  infrabuccal  nerve, 
infraclavicular  (inUra-kla-vik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
infra,  below,  + clavicula,  clavicle : "see  clavicu- 
lar.] Situated  below  or  beneath  the  clavicle 
or  collar-bone.— infraclavicular  fossa  or  triangle, 

a space  below  the  clavicle  bounded  by  that  bone  above,  by 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  below  and 
on  the  inner  side,  and  by  the  fore  border  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle on  the  outer  side.  Deep  pressure  in  this  region  com- 
presses the  axillary  artery  against  the  second  rib. — Infra- 
clavicular region,  a region  of  the  front  of  the  chest 
bounded  above  by  the  clavicle  and  below  (in  ordinary 
_ usage)  by  the  third  rib. 

infraconstrictor  (in//fra-kon-strik'tgr),  it.  [< 
L.  infra,  below,  + NL.  constrictor,  q.  v.]  The 
inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx, 
infracortical  (in-fra-kor'ti-kal),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + cortex  ( cortic -),  bark  (NL.  cortex) : see 
cortical.]  Lying  or  occurring  below  the  cere- 
bral cortex. 

infracostal  (in-fra-kos'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
infracostalis,  < L.  infra,  below,  + costa,  rib.] 


infrahyoid 

1.  a.  In  anat.,  situated  below  or  beneath  arib; 
subcostal:  as,  an  infracostal  artery,  nerve,  or 
muscle. 

II.  n.  An  infracostal  muscle, 
infracostalis  (in'fra-kos-ta'lis),  n. ; pi.  infra- 
costales (-lez).  [NL. : see  infracostal.]  An 
infracostal  muscle.  In  man  there  are  a series  of  in- 
fracostaies,  arising  from  the  under  side  of  a given  rib, 
and  inserted  into  the  first,  second,  or  third  rib  next  below. 
In  their  oblique  direction  they  resemble  internal  intercos- 
# tal  muscles. . They  occur  most  frequently  on  the  lower  ribs. 
infract1  (in-frakt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  infractus,  pp. 
of  infringere,  break  off,  break,  weaken : see 
infringe.]  To  break  off ; violate  ; interrupt. 
[Rare.] 

Falling  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 

With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessen’d  roar. 

It  gains  a safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last 
Along  the  mazes  ol  the  quiet  vale. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  604. 

infract2t  (in-frakt'),  a.  [<  L.  infractus,  un- 
broken, < in-  priv.  + fr actus,  broken : see  frac- 
tion.] Unbroken ; sound ; whole. 

Had  I a brazen  throat,  a voice  infract, 

A thousand  tongues,  and  rarest  words  refin’d. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  785. 
Their  [martyrs’]  faith  infract  with  their  owne  bloods  did 
seal, 

And  never  did  to  any  Tyrant  stoop. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  23. 

infracted  (in-frak'ted),  a.  In  zodl.,  bent  sud- 
. denly  inward,  as  if  partly  broken;  geniculate, 
infractible  (in-frak'ti-bl),  a.  [<  infract 1+  -ible.] 
■^Capable  of  being  infracted  or  broken.  [Rare.] 
infraction  (in-frak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  infraction 
--  Sp.  infraccion  — Pg.  infraeqao  - It.  infra- 
zione,  < L.  infractto(n-),  a breaking,  < infringere, 
pp.  infractus,  break : see  infract1.]  1.  The  act 
of  infracting  or  breaking ; a breakage  or  frac- 
ture. [Rare.] 

Very  distinct  in  type  from  the  infractions  and  extrava- 
gant distortions  of  the  osteomalveic  skeleton. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  997. 

2.  Breach;  violation;  infringement:  as,  an  in- 
fraction of  a treaty,  compact,  or  law. 

An  infraction  of  God’s  great  law  of  Right  and  of  Love. 

Sumner,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27,  1846. 

_ Whoso  suggests  or  urges  the  infraction  of  another’s 
rights  must  be  held  to  have  transgressed  the  law  of  equal 
freedom.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  167. 

infractor  (in-frak'tor),  n.  [=  F.  infracteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  infractor,  < ML.  infractor,  one  who 
breaks  or  violates,  < L.  infringere,  pp.  infractus, 
break:  see  infract1.]  One  who  infracts  or  in- 
fringes; a violator;  a breaker. 

Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjur’d  infractors  ot 
them?  Lord  Herbert,  Hist.  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  363. 

infractous  (in-frak'tus),  a.  [<  L.  infractus,  pp. 
of  infringere,  break:  see  infract1,  infringe.]  In 
hot.,  bent  abruptly  inward.  [Rare.] 
infra  dig.  (in'fra  dig).  [An  abbr.  of  L.  infra 
dignitatem : infra,  below;  dignitatem,  acc.  of  dig- 
nita(t-)s,  dignity:  see  dignity.]  Beneath  one’s 
dignity ; unbecoming  to  one’s  character,  posi- 
tion, or  status  in  society.  [Colloq.] 
infra-esophageal  (in/,fra-e-so-faj'e-al),  a.  [< 
L.  infra,  below,  + oesophagus,  esophagus:  see 
esophageal.]  Same  as  subesophageal. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  Amphipoda  consists  of  supra- 
cesophageal  or  cerebral  ganglia,  united  by  commissures 
with  an  infra-oesophagecd  mass. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  316. 
infraglottic  (in-fra-glot'ik),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  be- 
low, + NL.  glottis,  glottis:  see  glottis,  glottic 2.] 
Situated  below  the  glottis, 
infragrant  (in-fra'grant),  a.  [<  in-3  + fra- 
grant.] Not  fragrant ; inqdorous. 

We  shall  both  be  a brown  infragrant  powder  in  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  xii. 

infragular  (in-fra-gu'lar),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  be- 
low, + gula,  the  throat:  see  gular.]  Subeso- 
phageal. as  a ganglion  of  certain  mollusks. 

The  under  part  of  the  infragular  ganglion  is  6-lobed  fin 
Helicidce],  whilst  it  is  4-lobed  in  Limachhe. 

Knight's  Cyc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1855),  III.  66. 

infrahuman  (in-fra-hu'man),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + humanus,  human:  see  human.]  Hav- 
ing attributes  or  qualities  lower  than  the  hu- 
man in  the  scale  of  being:  the  opposite  of  su- 
perhuman. 

We  must  conceive  of  it  [ultimate  entity]  as  either  intel- 
lectual or  unintellectual,  and  if  it  is  not  human,  then  as 
superhuman  or  irfrahuman. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  65. 
infrahyoid  (in-frii-hi'oid),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  below, 
+ NL.  hyoides,  hyoid : see  hyoid.]  Situated  be- 
low the  hyoid  bone:  specifically  applied  in  hu- 
man anatomy  to  a region  of  the  front  of  the 
neck,  and  to  a group  of  muscles  in  this  region, 


infrahyoid 

as  the  sternohyoid,  sternothyroid,  thyrohyoid, 
and  omohyoid,  collectively  known  as  depressors 
of  the  os  hyoides:  opposed  to  suprahyoid. 
infralabialis  (in-fra-la-bi-aTis),  n. ; pi.  infrala- 
biales  (-lez).  [NL.,  < L.  infra,  below,  + labium, 
lip:  see  labial.']  A muscle  of  the  lower  lip, 
commonly  called  the  depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Coues  and  Shiite. 


3090 

infra-ODliquus  (in,/fra-qb-irkwus),  n. ; pi.  in- 
fra-obliqui  (-kwi).  [&L.,  < L.  infra,  below,  + 

obliquus,  oblique:  see  obliquus.]  The  lower 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball;  the  obliquus 
inferior. 

infra-OCUlar  (in//fra-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + oculus,  eye:  see  ocular.]  In  entom., 
below  the  compound  eyes : said  of  antennee 


infralapsarian  (in-fra-lap-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  «.•*•  when  they  are  inserted  beneath  these  eyes. 

[<  L.  infra,  below  (after),  + lapsus,  fall,  lapse  infra-orbital  (in '•'fra-or'bi-tal),  a.  _ _[<  h.  infra. 


(see  lapse,  n.),  + -arum.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
infralapsarianism  or  to  those  who  hold  it. 

II.  n.  [cop.]  One  who  believes  in  infralapsa- 
rianism. 

infralapsarianism  (in//fra-lap-sa'ri-an-izm),  it. 
[<  infralapsarian  + -ism.]  In  theol.,  the  doc- 
trine, held  by  Augustinians  and  by  many  Cal- 
vinists, that  God  planned  the  creation,  permit- 


below,  + orbita,  orbit:  see  orbital.]  Situated 
on  the  floor  of,  or  below,  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; 
suborbital:  chiefly  applied  to  a branch  of  the 
trifacial  nerve,  to  the  track  of  that  nerve  along 


infrigidation 

infrastigmatal  (in-frii-stig'ma-tal),  a.  [<  L. 
infra,  below,  + NL.  stigma,  q.  v.]  In  entom., 
situated  belowthe  stigmata  or  breathing-pores : 
as,  an  infrastigmatal  line  on  a larva. 

infrastipular  (in-fra-stip'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, below,  + NL.  stipula,  q.  v.]  In  hot.,  situ- 
ated below  the  stipules : applied  to  outgrowths, 
usually  in  the  nature  of  spines,  below  the  stip- 
ules, as  in  some  roses. 

infrathoracic  (in'/fra-tho-ras'ik),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra,  below,  + NL.  thorax,  q.  v.]  1.  Situated  be- 
low the  thorax. — 2.  Situated  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax:  specifically  applied  to  the  lower 
six  pairs  of  thoracispinal  nerves. 


the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  to  a foramen  on  the  infratrochlear  (in-fra-trokTe-ar),  a.  [<  L.  lil- 


ted the  fall,  elected  a chosen  number,  planned  infra-orbitar  (in//fra-6r'bi-tar),  a, 


cheek  just  under  the  orbit,  whence  the  nerve 

emerges — Infra-orbital  canal,  foramen,  etc.  See 

Same  al  in- 


the  nouns. 


their  redemption,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  be  eternally  punished.  The  Sublapsarians  be- 
lieve that  God  did  not  permit  but  foresaw  the  fall,  while 


fra-orbital. 

infra-orbitary  (in//fra-6r'bi-ta-ri),  a. 

infra-orbital. 


Same  as 


the  Supralapsarians  hold  that  God  not  only  permitted  but  infrapatellar  (in,/fra-pa-tel'ar),  a.  (X  L.  infra, 


Even  the  Canons  of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Confession, 

and  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula,  which  are  most  pro-  i^frapose  (in-fr&-poz')i  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


below,  + patella,  t£e  kneepan.] 
patella. 


Below  the 


nounced  on  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  stop  within  the  1 
of  infralapsarianism. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  162. 


inframammary  (in-fra-mam'a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, below,  + mamma , breast : see  mammary.'] 

Lying  below  the  breasts — Inframammary  re- 
gion, the  region  of  the  front  of  the  chest  bounded  above 
* by  the  sixth  rib  and  below  by  the  lower  limit  of  the  chest. 

inframarginal  (in-fra-mar'ji-nal),  a.  [<  L.  in-  infraposition  (in^fra-po-zish'on),  n. 


fraposed,  ppr.  infraposing.  [<  L.  infra , below, 
+ E.  pose:  s eepose2.]  To  place  under  or  be- 
neath. 

I had  further  an  opportunity  of  seeing  . . . his  own  dis- 
covery of  an  instance  of  terrestrial  surface  infraposed  to 
the  drift-gravels  at  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Austen,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  42. 

[<  L.  in - 


fra,  below,  + margo(-gin-),  breast:  see  margi - fra, .below,  + positio(nr-)f position:  s qq position.] 
nal.]  In  entom.,  below  or  posterior  to  the  mar-  Position  or  situation  beneath  or  under.  ^ 

ginal  cell  in  an  insect’s  wing inframarginal  infraradular (in-fra-rad'u-lar), a.  [<  L .infra,  infrequence  (in-fre'kwens),  n.  [=  F.  infre- 


fra,  below,  + trochlea,  pulley:  see  trochlea.] 
Situated  below  the  trochlea  or  pulley  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  at  the 
inner  comer  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye:  as,  the 
infratrochlear  nerve,  a branch  of  the  fifth  cra- 
nial nerve,  which  issues  from  the  orbit  below 
the  trochlea. 

He  had  relieved  the  pain  in  a glaucoma  absolutum  by 
lacerating  the  infratrochlear  nerve — Badal’s  operation. 

Medical  News,  XLIX.  136. 

in  fraudem  legis  (in  fra'dem  le'jis).  [L. : in, 
in ; fraudem,  acc.  of  fraus,  fraud ; legis,  gen.  of 
lex,  law:  see  fraud  and  lex.]  In  fraud  of  the 
law : said  of  something  devised  so  as  to  evade 
or  circumvent  the  law  or  to  pervert  its  pro- 
ceeding, in  such  sense  as  to  he  void  on  that 
account. 

infravaginal  (in-fra-vaj'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + LN.  vagina,  vagina:  see  vaginal.] 
Situated  below  the  vaginal  junction:  as,  the 
infravaginal  cervix  uteri. 


cell,  an  outer  cell  in  the  anterior  wing  of  certain  aphids, 
or  plant-lice,  behind  the  marginal  cell,  and  limited  pos- 
teriorly by  the  furcal  vein.— Inframarginal  convolu- 
tion, the  superior  temporal  convolution, 
inframaxillary  (in-fra-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  infra,  below,  + maxilla,  jaw : see  maxilla- 
ry.] I .a.  1.  Situated  under  the  jaws;  submax- 


below,  + NL.Vadwto,  q.  v.]  " Situated  under  or 
below  the  radula  or  lingual  ribbon  of  a mol- 
lusk. 


On  the  top  of  the  muscles  of  the  infraradular  sheet  there 
are  two  ganglia  united  to  each  other  and  to  their  fellows 
on  the  opposite  side. 

R.  J.  H.  Gibson , Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  of  Edin.,  XXXII.  627. 


quence  = Sp.  infrecuencia  = Pg.  infrequencia  = 
It.  infrequenza,  < L.  infrequentia,  a small  num- 
ber, fewness,  solitariness,  < infrequen(t-)s,  sel- 
dom, rare,  infrequent:  see  infrequent.]  Same 
as  infrequency.  [Rare.] 

Is  it  solitude  and  infrequence  of  visitation?  This  may 

illary  : as,  the  inframaxillary  nerves.- 2.  Of  or  infrarectus  (i^fra-rek'tus),  ti. ; pi.  infrarecti 

pertaining  to  the  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  L^/ra”  below  + rectus  right:  8ee  infreauencv  (in-fre 'kwen-si)  n [As  infre- 

jaw-hone  in  general;  mandibular  inframaxll-  The  lower  straight  muscle  of  the  eye- lntre<1UenCy  (m  - - “ -L 

larynerve,  the  third  or  lower  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  , „ . J3  Q 

or  trifacial  or  trigeminus  nerve,  more  commonly  called  ball;  the  rectus  inferior.  See  cut  under  eye- 
the  inferior  maxillary  division.  ball. 

II.  n.;  pi.  mframaxillaries  (-riz).  The  man-  infra-red  (in'fra-red),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  below,  4- 
dible  or  lower  jaw-bone  of  a vertebrate;  the  E.  red1.]  Below  the  red.  The  infra-red  rays  of  the 

spectrum  are  those  invisible  rays  which  have  a greater 
wave-length  and  are  less  refrangible  than  the  red  rays 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  visible  spectrum.  (See  spectrum.) 

Contrasted  with  ultra-violet. 

infrascapular  (in-fra-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, below,  + scapula,  shoulder-blade:  see 


inferior  maxillary  bone.  See  intermaxillary. 
inframe  (in-fram'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enframe. 

This  nature  in  which  we  are  inframed  answers  to  the 
subjective  frame-work  of  our  own  mind. 

Hoppin,  Old  England,  p.  198. 

inframedian  (in-fra-me'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + medius,  middle : see  median.]  In  zod- 
geog.,  belowthe  median  belt  or  zone:  applied 
to  one  of  five  zones  into  which  the  sea-bottom  infrascapularis  (in-fra-skap-u-l§'ris),  n. ; pi. 
has  been  divided  with  reference  to  its  fauna,  infrascapular es  (-rez).’’  [NL.  :’see  infrascapu- 
The  inframedian  is  succeeded  by  the  abyssal  lar.]  The  teres  minor.  See  teres. 
zone.  See  zone.  infraserratus  (in'!'fra-se-ra'tus),  n. ; pi.  infra- 

inframercurial  (in/Tra-mer-ku'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  serrati  (-ti).  [<  hfinfra,  below,  + serratus, 

infra,  below,  + Mercilrius,  Mercury:  see  mer-  serrate:  sec  serrate.]  The  serratus  posticus 
curial.]  Same  as  intramercurial.  inferior. 

inframundane  (in-fra-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  in-  infraspinal  (in-fra-spl'nal),  a.  [<  L.  infra,  be- 
fra,  below,  + mundus,  the  world:  see  mundane.]  low,  + spina,  spine:  see  spinal.]  Same  as  in- 
Lying  or  being  beneath  the  world;  belonging  fraspinous. 

to  the  lower  regions  or  infernal  world.  iilfraspinate  (in-fra-spi'nat),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 

infranatural  (in-fra-nat'u-ral),  a.  [fh.  infra,  below,  + spina,  spine : see  spinate.]  Same  as 
below,  + natura,  nature : see  natural.]  Below  infraspinous. 

nature;  subnatural;  hypophysical:  the  opposite  infraspinatus  (in//fra-spi-na'tus),  n. ; pi. 

of  supernatural.  Bee  hypophysical.  r^i " . — 

If  there  is  a craving  in  man  for  the  preternatural  gener- 
ally, there  seems  to  be  a special  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  when  left  to  itself,  to  hanker  after  the  infra-natural 
forms  of  it.  H.  N.  Oxenhum,  Short  Studies,  p.  421. 

infranchiset,  infranchisementt.  Obsolete 

forms  of  enfranchise,  enfranchisement. 
infrangibility  (in-fran-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  infran- 
gible: see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing infrangible ; infrangibleness, 
infrangible  (in-frau' ji-bl),  a.  [<  F.  infran- 
gible = Sp.  infrangible  = It.  infrangibile ; as 
in-3  -(-  frangible.]  1.  Not  capable  of  being 
broken  or  separated  into  parts. 

The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  infrangible. 

G.  Cheyne. 

The  sword  broke  short,  nor  could  the  force  withstand 
(No  earthly  temper  of  a mortal  hand 
Could  arms  divine,  infrangible  sustain! : 

The  brittle  v eapon  shiver’d  on  the  plain. 

Hoolc,  tr.  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  vii. 

2.  Not  to  be  violated  or  infringed;  inviolable: 
as,  an  infrangible  oath. 

infrangibleusss  (in-fran' ji-hl-nes),  11.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  infrangible. 


quence:  see  -ency.]  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
frequent or  of  rarely  occurring;  uncommon- 
ness; rareness. 

Either  through  desuetude,  or  infrequency,  or  meer  for- 
mality of  devotion,  he  has  suffered  his  mind  to  grow  alien- 
ated from  God.  Young,  Sermons  (1678),  p.  18. 

2f.  The  state  of  being  little  frequented;  seclu- 
sion; solitude. 

It  was  the  solitude  and  infrequency  of  the  place  that 
brought  the  dragon  thither. 


scapular.]  Situatecfbeneaththe  scapula — that  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1078. 

is,  on  its  under  surface  or  venter;  lying  he-  infrequent  (in-fre'kwent),  a.  [=  F.  infrequent 
neath  the  shoulder-blade ; subscapular.  = Sp.  infrecuente  = Pg.  It.  infrequente,  < L. 

infrequen(t-)s,  infrequent,  seldom,  rare,  < tii- 
priv.  + frequen(t-)s,  crowded,  frequent:  see  fre- 
quent.] 1.  Not  frequent  or  customary;  rare; 
uncommon;  unaccustomed. 

The  acte  where  of  [frugality]  Is  at  this  daye  as  infre- 
quent or  out  of  use  amonge  all  sortes  of  men  as  the  termea 
ue  Straunge  vnto  them  which  haue  not  bene  well  instruct- 
ed in  Latyn.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  21. 

A sparing  and  infrequent  worshipper  of  the  Deity  betrays 
an  habitual  disregard  of  him. 

Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  § 1. 

2.  In  zool.,  being,  as  component  parts,  far 
removed  from  one  another;  distant;  not  nu- 
merous or  close:  as,  infrequent  spines,  punc- 

fraspinati  (-ti).  [NL. : see  infraspinaie.]  The  infrequently  (in-fre'kwent-li),  adv.  Not  fre- 


muscle  which  occupies  the  infraspinous  fossa, 


quently. 


and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  of  the  [nfriction  (in-frik'shon),  ?t.  [*(  in--  -b  friction.] 


greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
infraspinous  (in-fra-spi'nus),  a.  [<  L.  infra, 
below,  + spina,  spine : see  spinous.]  Situated 
below  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Also  infraspi- 
nal, infraspinate — Infraspinous  fascia,  fossa,  etc. 

See  the  nouns. 

infrastapedial  (in^fra-sta-pe'di-al),  a.  and  n. 

[<  L.  infra,  below,  ”+  stapes,  stirrup,  mod. 
stapes.]  ' I.  a.  Situated  below  the  axis  or  main 

part  of  the  stapes  or  columella  auris : specifi-  ^ 

cally  applied  to  an  element  or  part  of  that  .“irTT  ...  „ r op 

hone  in  some  animals,  as  birds,  Supposed  by  mfngldationt  Gn-fnj-i-da  shon),^.  [-OF. 
Flower  to  represent  the  stylohyal  hone  of  a 
mammal. 

The  stylo-hyal  of  a mammal  is  not  fairly  developed  in  a 
bird,  unless  contained  in  or  represented  by  another  claw 
of  the  stapes  (an  infra-stapedial  element). 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds  (1884),  p.  186. 

II.  n.  An  inferior  element  of  the  columella 
auris ; an  infrastapedial  bone. 

Infra-stapedial,  which  will  unite  with  . . . the  stylo- 
hyal! Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds  (1884),  p.  154. 


A rubbing  in,  as  of  a medicine. 

The  inflammation,  he  said,  set  in  after  the  fourth  in- 
friction. Medical  News,  LIII.  101. 

infrigidatet  (in-frij'i-dat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  infrigi- 
datus,  pp.  of  infrigidare,  make  cold,  < L.  in,  in, 
to,  + frigid  are,  make  cold,  < frigidus,  cold:  see 
frigid  ] To  chill ; make  cold ; refrigerate. 

Whose  coldness  as  it  seems  did  not  infrigidate  those 
upper  parts  of  the  glass  to  whose  level  the  liquor  itself 
did  not  reach.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  393. 


frigidation,  < LL.  infrigidatio(n-),  a cooling,  < 
infrigidare,  make  cold:  see  infrigidate.]  The 
act  of  infrigidating  or  making  cold;  refrigera- 
tion. 

The  infrigidation  of  that  air  by  the  snow. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  513. 

Madame  de  Bourignon  . . . used  to  boast  that  she  had 
not  only  the  spirit  of  continency  in  herself,  but  that  she 
had  also  the  power  of  communicating  it  to  all  who  beheld 
her.  This  the  scoffers  of  those  days  called  the  gift  of  in- 
frigidation. Tatler,  No.  126. 
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infringe  (in-frinj'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  infringed, 
ppr.  infringing.  [<  L.  infringere  (>  It.  in- 
fringere  = Sp.  Pg.  infringir  = F.  enfreindre), 
break  off,  break,  bruise,  weaken,  destroy,  < in, 
in,  + frangere,  break : see  fraction,  and  of.  in- 
fract!.} I.  trans.  1.  To  commit  a breach  or  in- 
fraction of ; act  contrary  to,  as  a law,  right,  or 
obligation;  transgress,  either  by  action  or  by 
negligence;  violate;  break. 

The  King  told  them  it  never  was  in  his  Thought  to  in- 
fringe their  Liberties.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  130. 

Why  should  we  attempt  to  infringe  the  rights  and  prop- 
erties of  our  neighbors? 

Washington , quoted  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  456. 

He  could  infringe  the  franchises  of  the  fellows  of  a col- 
lege and  take  away  their  livings. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 
2f.  To  annul  or  hinder. 

Homilies  . . . do  not  infringe  the  efficacy,  although  but 
read.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

All  our  power 

To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  i.  62. 

ii.  intrans.  To  encroach ; trespass ; intrude : 
followed  by  on  or  upon:  as,  to  infringe  upon 
one’s  rights. 

The  sides  of  the  front  are  dilated,  infringing  on  the  eyes. 

Horn, 

=Syn.  Encroach  upon,  Trench  upon,  etc.  See  trespass, 
v.  i. 

infringement  (in-frinj'ment),».  [<  infringe  + 
-ment.}  A breach  or  infraction,  as  of  a law, 
right,  or  obligation;  violation;  transgression. 

We  scarce  ever  had  a prince  who,  by  fraud  or  violence, 
had  not  made  some  infringement  on  the  constitution. 

Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Where  an  attempt  at  infringement  was  made,  the  aggres- 
sor found  himself  matched  against  a wide  and  powerful 
union  of  powers  instinctively  actuated  by  the  intention 
of  right  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  213. 
Infringement  of  copyright,  patent,  or  trade-mark, 
such  a copying,  imitation,  or  reproduction  as  violates  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  owner,  and  therefor  will  sustain  an 
action. =Syn.  Breach,  non-fulfilment,  invasion,  intrusion, 
trespass,  encroachment. 

infringer  (in-frin'jer),  n.  One  who  infringes  or 
violates ; a violator. 

To  see  the  infringers  of  this  commandment  to  be  im- 
prisoned, he  gave  charge  to  all  justices,  maiors,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  constables. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1548. 

infringiblet  (in-frin'ji-bl),  a.  [<  OP. infringible, 
infrangible,  < L.  in-  priv.  + frangere,  break.] 
Unbreakable;  indissoluble.  [Rare.] 

Hauing  betwixt  themselues  sealed  with  their  hands  the 
infringible  band  of  faith  and  troth  in  the  heart,  . . . hee 
tooke  leaue  of  his  faire  lady. 

Breton,  An  Olde  Man’s  Lesson,  p.  13. 

illfructuose  (in-fruk'tu-os),  a.  Same  as  infruc- 
tuous. 

infructuous  (in-fruk'tu-us),  a.  [=  F.  inf  rue - 
tueux  = Pr.  infructuos  = Sp.  Pg.  infructuoso 
= It.  infruttuoso , < L.  infructuosus , unfruitful,  < 
in - priv.  4*  fructuosus,  fruitful:  see  fructuous.] 
Not  fruitful;  unproductive;  unprofitable. 

Lutheranism  . . . bound  itself  hastily  to  definitions  and 
formulae  which  produced  new  divisions,  and  a scholasti- 
cism more  bitter,  controversial,  and  infructuous  than  the 
old.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  715. 

infructuously  (in-fruk'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
fructuous manner ; uselessly;  unprofitably. 

He  [the  actor]  soon  found  that  his  art  was  infructuously 
employed  in  obtaining  applause ; his  reputation  began  to 
depend  upon  press  notices. 

Dion  Boucicault , N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLV.  36. 

infmgal  (in-fro'gal),  a.  [<  in-3  + frugal .]  Not 
frugal;  extravagant;  prodigal;  wasteful. 

What  should  betray  them  to  such  infrugal  expences  of 
time,  I can  give  no  account  without  making  severe  reflex- 
ions on  their  discretion. 

J.  Goodman , Winter  Evening  Conferences,  p.  21. 

infrugiferoust  (in-fro-jif'e-rus),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 

_ frugiferous .]  Not  bearing  fruit.  Bailey,  1727. 
infucatet  (in'fu-kat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  infucatus, 
painted,  as  if  pp.  of  *infucare,  paint,  < in,  in, 
on,  + fucare,  paint,  < fucus,  paint : see  fucus.} 
To  paint;  stain;  daub.  Coles,  1717. 
infucationt  (in-fu-ka'shon),  n.  [<  infucate  + 
-ion.}  The  aet  of  painting  or  staining,  espe- 
cially the  face.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
infula  (in'fu-la),  n. ; pi.  infula;  (-le).  [L.,  a 

band,  a woolen  fillet.]  1.  In  Mom.  antiq.,  a 
flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  drawn  into  the 
form  of  a wreath  or  fillet,  worn  on  the  head  on 
solemn  occasions,  as  by  priests  and  vestals, 
and  bound  to  the  head  of  sacrificial  victims. 
Brides  also  carried  wool  on  a distaff,  which  they  twisted 
into  an  infula  and  fixed  upon  the  husband's  door  on  enter- 
ing his  house. 

2.  Eccles. : (a)  In  the  ancient  church,  a head-cov- 
ering of  Christian  priests  or  bishops.  ( b ) In 
medieval  times,  a chasuble,  (c)  One  of  the  two 
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lappets  of  a miter.  Formerly  called J'anon . — 3. 
In  her. : (a)  A cap  or  head-dress  used  as  a bear- 
ing. Many  different  forms  have  been  used,  {b) 
One  of  the  ribbons  of  a miter  or  of  the  electoral 
crown,  generally  represented  as  fringed. 

Two  short  bands  of  some  rich  material,  fringed  at  the 
ends,  form  the  infula;  of  a mitre,  and  depend  from  it,  one 
on  either  side.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  463. 

infumate  (in'fu-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  infu- 
riated, ppr.  infuriating.  [<  L.  infumatus,  pp. 
of  infumare,  smoke:  see  infume .]  To  dry  by 
smoking;  smoke. 

Infumated,  smoked ; dried  in  the  smoke.  Bailey,  1737. 

infumate  (in'fu-mat),  a.  [<  L.  infumatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.  ] In  entom.,  clouded  slightly  with 
brownish  black;  shaded  as  if  with  smoke, 
infumated  (in'fu-ma-ted),  a.  Same  as  infu- 
mate. 

infumation  (in-fu-ma'shon),  n.  [<  infumate  + 
-ion.}  The  act  of  drying  or  curing  in  smoke ; 
smoking.  Bailey,  1731. 
infumet  (in-fum'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enfume. 
infund  (in-fund'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  infundere,  pour 
in : see  infound,  an  older  form.  Cf.  fusel.}  To 
pour  in.  Davies. 

They  are  . . . only  the  ministers  of  Him  which  infund- 
eth  and  poureth  into  all  men  grace.  Becon,  Works,  1L  562. 

infundibula,  n.  Plural  of  inf  undibulum. 
infundibular  (in-fun-dib'u-lar),  a.  [<  infun- 
dibulum 4-  -ar3.]  Same  as  ihfundibuliform. 
Infundibulata  (in-fun-dib-u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  infundibulatus:  see  infundibulate.} 
Gervais’s  name  for  the  marine  polyzoans  as  an 
order  of  Polyzoa  which  have  the  cell-month  cir- 
cular and  infundibulate.  It  corresponds  to  the 
modern  order  Gymnolcemata,  and  contains  the  Chilosto- 
mata,  Cyclostomata,  and  Ctenostomata,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Phylactolcemata. 

infundibulate  (in-fun-dib'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  in- 
fundibulatus, < L.  infundibulum,  funnel : see  in- 
fundibulum.} 1 . Having  a funnel  or  infundibu- 
lum ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Infun- 
dibulata.— 2.  Same  as  infundibuliform. 
infundibuliform  (in-fun-dib'u-li-form),  a.  [< 
L.  infundibulum,  a funnel,  -4-  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  of  a funnel; 
funnel-shaped. 

Where  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia 
passes  through  the  internal  ring,  the  in- 
fundibuliform process  of  the  trails ver- 
salis  fascia  forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

H.  Gray,  Anat. 

Specifically  — (a)  In  bot. , having  the  form 
of  a tube  enlarging  gradually  upward 
and  spreading  widely  at  the  summit: 
said  of  a gamopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of 
a morning-glory.  (6)  In  entom.,  applied 
to  joints  of  the  antenme,  etc.,  when  the 
basal  part  is  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  apical  part  gradually  increases  in  di- 
ameter: distinguished  from  crateriform. 

Also  inf  undibular,  infundibulate. 

Certain  ciliated  infundibuliform  organs  . . . occur  on 
the  intestinal  mesentery  of  Sipunculus. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  70. 

Infundibuliform  fascia.  See  fascia. 
infundibulum  (in-fun-dib'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  infun- 
dibula (-la).  [L.,  a funnel,  lit.  that  which  is 

poured  into,  < infundere , pour  into,  < in,  into, 
+ funder e,  pour:  see  found 3,  fuse 1.  Hence 
ult .funnel.']  1 . In  anat.,  a funnel-shaped  organ 
or  part. — 2.  In  zool.:  ( a ) The  funnel  or  siphon 
of  a eephalopod,  formed  by  the  coalescence  or 
apposition  of  the  epipodia : supposed  by  Hux- 
ley to  be  formed  by  the  union  and  folding  into 
a tubular  form  of  processes  which  correspond 
to  the  epipodia  of  pteropods  and  branchiogas- 
tropods.  See  cut  under  Dibranchiata.  (b) 
One  of  the  gastric  cavities  of  the  Ctenopliora, 
into  which  the  gastric  sac  leads:  a chamber  con- 
necting the  gastric  cavity  with  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  canals  of  the  body,  and  also  leading  to 
the  aboral  pores.  It  corresponds  to  the  com- 
mon axial  cavity  of  actinozoans.  See  cut  under 
Ctenopliora.  (c)  The  dilated  upper  extremity 
of  the  oviduct  of  a bird,  which  receives  the 
ovum  from  the  ovarium,  corresponding  to  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  of  a 
mammal. — 3.  [ cap .]  A genus  of  mollusks. — 
Infundibula  of  the  kidney.  ( a ) The  calyces.  (6)  The 
two  or  three  main  divisions  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  calyces.— Infundibula 
Of  the  lung's,  the  elongated  and  funnel-shaped  sacs  set 
with  air-cells  which  terminate  the  air-passages  of  the 
lungs.— Infundibulum  of  the  brain,  the  funnel-shaped 
downward  prolongation  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 
which  it  connects  with  the  pituitary  body. — Infundibu- 
lum Of  the  cochlea,  the  thin  plate  of  bone,  shaped  like 
oue  half  of  a funnel  divided  longitudinally,  at  the  apex  of 
the  modiolus  of  the  ear.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  lam- 
ina of  bone  which  divides  the  turns  of  the  cochlea  from 
one  another  — Infundibulum  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
the  passage  in  the  ethmoid  bone  which  leads  up  from  the 
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middle  meatus  of  the  nose  to  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells. 
— Infundibulum  of  the  heart,  the  conical  upper  part 
of  the  right  ventricle,  from  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
arises.  Also  called  conus  arteriosus  (arterial  cone). 

infuneralt  (in-fu'ne-ral),  v.  t.  [<  *»-2  + fune- 
ral.} To  "bury  with  funeral  rites. 

As  though  her  fiesli  did  but  infuneral 

Her  buried  ghost.  6.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Victory. 

infurcation  (in-fer-ka'shon),  n.  [<  «i-2  4-  fur- 
cation. Cf.  ML.  infurcare,  suspend  on  a gibbet, 

< L.  in,  on,  + furcare,  fork,  gibbet.]  A forked 
expansion  or  divergence.  Craig. 

infuriate  (in-fu'ri-at),  e.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  infu- 
riated, ppr.  infuriating.  [<  ML.  infuriatus,  pp. 
of  infuriare,  enrage,  < L.  in,  in,  + furiare,  en- 
rage, if  aria,  rage,  fury:  see  fury.}  To  render 
furious  or  mad ; enrage ; make  raging. 

They  tore  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to  pieces  by  their 
infuriated  declamations  and  invectives,  before  they  lacer- 
ated their  bodies  by  their  massacres. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

infuriate  (in-fu'ri-at),  a.  [<  ML.  infuriatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Enraged;  raging;  mad: 
as,  an  infuriate  lunatic. 

A mine  with  deadly  stores 
Inf  uriate  burst,  and  a whole  squadron’d  host 
Whirl’d  through  the  riven  air. 

W.  Thompson,  Sickness,  v. 

infuscate  (in-fus'kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  infus- 
ed ted,  ppr.  infuscating.  [<  L.  infuscatus,  pp.  of 
infuscare,  make  dark  or  dusky,  < in,  in,  4-  fus- 
care,  make  dark,  < fuscus,  dark,  dusky : see  fus- 
cous. Cf.  obfuscate.}  To  darken ; make  dusky; 
obscure.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
infuscate  (in-fus'kat),  a.  [<  L.  infuscatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  In.  entom. , clouded  with  brown ; 
darkened  with  a fuscous  shade  or  cloud:  as, 
apex  of  the  wing  infuscate. 
infuscation  (iu-fus-ka'shon),  n.  [<  infuscate 
+ -ion.']  The  act  of  darkening;  obscuration; 
the  state  of  being  dusky  or  clouded.  Bailey. 
[Rare.] 

infuse  (in-fuz'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  infused , ppr. 
infusing.  [<  ME.  enfusen  = F.  infuser , < L.  in- 
fusus, pp.  of  infundere , pour  in,  spread  over : see 
infund , infound.]  1.  To  pour  in  or  into,  as  a 
liquid;  introduce  and  pervade  with,  as  an  in- 
gredient: as,  to  infuse  a flavor  into  sauce. 

'Tis  born  with  all : the  love  of  Nature’s  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infus’d  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

Coivper,  Task,  iv.  733. 

2.  To  introduce  as  by  pouring;  cause  to  pene- 
trate; insinuate;  instil:  with  into : chiefly  in 
figurative  uses. 

Many  other  axioms  and  advices  there  are  touching  those 
proprieties  and  effects  which  studies  do  infuse  and  instil 
into  manners.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  299. 

It  is  tropically  observed  by  honest  old  Socrates  that 
heaven  infuses  into  some  men  at  their  birth  a portion  of 
intellectual  gold.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  312. 

It  [Alexander’s  conquest]  had  the  effect  of  uniting  into 
one  great  interest  the  divided  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
and  infusing  a new  and  more  enlarged  public  spirit  into 
the  councils  of  their  statesmen.  Emerson,  War. 

3.  To  steep;  extract  the  principles  or  quali- 
ties of,  as  a vegetable  substance,  by  pouring  a 
liquid  upon  it;  make  an  infusion  of. 

Yet  such  [Rack]  as  they  have  they  esteem  as  a great 
Cordial ; especially  when  Snakes  and  Scorpions  have  been 
infused  therein,  as  I have  been  informed. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  53. 
One  ounce  of  dried  leaves  is  infused  in  ten  ounces  of 
warm  water.  Coxe. 

4.  To  affect  or  modify  by  infusion;  mingle; 
hence,  to  imbue ; tinge : followed  by  with. 

Drink  infused  with  flesh  will  nourish  faster  and  easier 
than  drink  and  meat  together.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist 

Methinks  a woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a coward  hear  her  speak  these  words, 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
Besides,  the  Briton  is  so  naturally  infus’d 
With  true  poetic  rage  that  in  their  measures  art 
Doth  rather  seem  precise  than  comely. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vi.  252. 
5f.  To  pour,  or  pour  out ; shed;  diffuse. 

Yf  ofte  uppon  the  rootes  as  thai  stonde 
The  boles  galle  enfused  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  bS. 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus’d  on  me. 

That  beauty  am  I bless’d  with  which  you  may  see. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  L 2. 
Infused  cognition.  See  cognition.  =Qyn.  2.  Instil,  In- 
culcate, etc.  See  implant. 

infuset  (in-fuz'),  n.  [<  L.  infusus,  a pouring  in, 

< infundere,  pp.  infusus,  pour  in : see  infuse,  ».] 
An  infusion. 

Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  spright 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 

That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  emhrew. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1.  47. 
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infuser  (in-fu'z6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
infuses. 

It  was  a strange  exaction  of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his 
magi  to  declare  to  him  not  onely  the  meaning,  but  the 
very  dream,  as  if  they  had  been  the  inf  users  of  it. 

W.  Montague , JDevoute  Essays,  I.  xvi.  § 6. 

infusibility1  (in-fu-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  infusible 1 
+ -ity : see  -bility.]  Capability  of  being  infused 
or  poured  in. 

infusibility2  (in-fu-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  infusi- 
bilite  = Sp.  infusibilidad  = Pg.  infusibilidade  = 
It.  infusibiUtcl ; as  infusible 2 + -ity  : see  -bility.] 
Incapability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

infusible1  (in-fu'zi-bl),  a.  [As  infuse  + -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  infused.  [Rare.] 

from  whom  the  doctrines  being  infusible  into  all,  it 
will  be  more  necessary  to  forewarn  all  of  the  danger  of 
them.  Hammond. 

infusible2  (in-fu'zi-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  infusi- 
ble = Pg.  infusivel  = It.  infusibile;  as  in-3  + fu- 
sible.] Not  fusible;  incapable  of  fusion  or  of 
being  melted : as,  an  infusible  crucible  ; infu- 
sible substances. 

infusibleness  (in-fu'zi-bl-nes),  ii.  Infusibility. 

infusion  (in-fu'zkon),  n.  [=  F.  infusion  - Pr. 

* infusio,  enfuzio  = Sp.  infusion  = Pg.  infusdo  == 
It.  infusione,  < L.  infusio (n-),  a pouring  in,  a 
watering,  < infundere,  pp.  infusus,  pour  in:  see 
info  and.  infuse,  j 1.  The  act  of  infusing,  pour- 
ing in,  imbuing,  or  instilling:  as,  the  infusion 
of  good  principles. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  which  are 
derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ. 

Addison. 

In  Italy  the  question  of  rights  had  become  so  compli- 
cated that  nothing  but  the  infusion  of  an  element  of  idea 
could  have  produced  even  a semblance  of  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  222. 

2.  That  which  is  infused  or  diffused;  something 
poured  in  or  mingled. 

With  what  infusion  doth  it  [deceitfulness]  so  far  intoxi- 
cate mankind  to  make  them  dote  upon  it,  against  the  con- 
victions of  reason  and  dictates  of  Conscience. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

She  could  not  conceive  a game  wanting  the  spritely  in- 
fusion of  chance.  Lamb , Mrs.  Battle’s  Opinions  on  Whist. 

There  is  then  an  undoubted  British  infusion  in  the  Eng- 
lish people.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  149. 

3.  The  process  of  steeping  a substance,  as  a 
plant,  in  water,  in  order  to  extract  its  virtues. 
— 4.  A liquid  extract  or  essence  obtained  by 
steeping  a vegetable  substance. 

Infusions  are  generally  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  the  vegetable  substance,  and  macerating  in  a 
tightly  closed  vessel  till  the  liquid  cools. 

U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  788. 
5.  A pouring,  or  pouring  out,  as  upon  an  ob- 
ject ; affusion : formerly  used  of  that  method  of 
baptism  in  which  the  water  is  poured  upon  the 
person. 

The  priests,  when  they  baptize,  shall  not  only  pour  wa- 
ter on  the  head  of  the  children,  but  shall  plunge  them  into 
the  laver.  This  shows  that  baptism  by  infusion  began  to 
be  introduced  in  cold  climates.  Jortin,  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

The  infant  is  represented  as  seated  naked  in  the  font, 
while  from  a vessel  the  priest  pours  the  water  upon  the 
head.  Originally  used  only  for  sick  or  infirm  persons, 
the  method  of  baptism  by  infusion  became  gradually  the 
established  practice,  and  all  doubts  as  to  its  validity  were 
removed  by  appeal  to  papal  and  other  high  authority. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  361. 
Method  of  infusion,  in  beer-manuf.,  a method  of  pre- 
paring the  mash  by  treating  the  bruised  malt  with  water 
at  a temperature  of  70°  to  75°. 

infusive  (in-fu'siv),  a.  [<  infuse  + -ive.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  infusion ; capable  of  infusing 
or  imbuing. 

Still  let  my  song  a nobler  note  assume. 

And  sing  th’  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  Man. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  866. 

Infusoria  (in-fu-so'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
infusorium,  q.  v.]  1.  A name  given  by  Otho 

Fr.  Muller  to  an  indiscriminate  assemblage  of 
minute,  and  for  the  most  part  microscopic,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  organisms  frequently  devel- 
oped in  infusions  of  decaying  organic  sub- 
stances. The  Infusoria  in  this  sense  comprehended  va- 
rious desmids,  diatoms,  and  other  low  plants,  with  many 
protozoan  animalcules,  and  also  rotifers  or  wheel-animal- 
cules. Some  of  these  organisms  were  known  to  Linnams, 
and  thrown  by  him  into  a genus  which  he  called  Chaos, 
at  the  end  of  his  class  Vermes.  Lamarck,  Gmelin,  and 
others  followed  Muller  in  his  understanding  of  Infusoria. 
Cuvier  made  Infusoria  the  fifth  class  of  Radiata , divided 
into  two  orders,  Rotifera  and  Ilomogenea.  See  Microzoa, 
Polygastrica. 

2.  A class  of  minute,  mostly  microscopic,  ani- 
malcules, provisionally  regarded  as  the  highest 
class  of  Protozoa.  They  are  endoplastic,  having  a nu- 
cleus ; there  is  a mouth  and  a rudimentary  stomach  or 
gastric  cavity  ; there  are  vibratile  cilia  or  flagella,  but  no 
proper  pseudopodia.  Most  are  aquatic  and  free-swimming, 
and  some  are  internal  parasites ; but  others  form  colonies 
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by  budding,  and  when  adult  are  fixed  to  some  solid  object. 
The  body  consists  of  an  outer  transparent  cuticle,  a corti- 
cal layer  of  firm  sarcode,  and  a central  mass  of  soft  or  semi- 
liquid sarcode,  which  acts  as  a stomach,  and  in  which  vac- 
uoles may  appear.  Embedded  in  the  sarcode  is  a nucleus 
(macro-nucleus),  near  which  lies  a nucleolus  (micro-nu- 


Infusoria  in  a Drop  of  Water,  highly  magnified. 

i,  i,  Astasia  hcematodes  : 2, 2,  Phacus  Icngicauda  ; 3,3,  Stentor 
polymorphus  : 4,  Codosiga  botrytisj  5,  Dinobryon  sertularia  ; 6, 
Rhipidodendron  splendidum  ; 7,  Anthophyza  -vegetans  ; 8,  Den- 
drosoma  virgaria  ; 9,  Acineta  ferrum  equinum ; 10.  Podophrya 
gemmipara  : 11,  Chilodon  cucullus ; 12a,  Stylonychia  mytilus ; 
12 b,  the  same,  conjugation  of  two  individuals;  12c,  the  same,  full 
of  Sphcerophrya  (parasites);  13a,  Vorticella  microstoma,  begin- 
ning of  fission;  13^,  the  same,  individuals  separating;  14 , Aspi- 
disca  lyncaster. 

cleus).  Both  of  these  bodies  undergo  complicated  changes 
in  the  reproductive  processes.  Contractions  of  the  body 
are  effected  by  sarcode  fibers.  Reproduction  takes  place 
variously.  The  cilia  or  flagella  are  not  only  organs  of  loco- 
motion, but  form  currents  by  which  food  is  carried  into 
the  mouth.  The  Infusoria  have  been  variously  subdi- 
vided. A current  classification  is  by  division  of  the  class 
into  four  orders,  based  on  the  character  of  their  cilia  or 
flagella,  namely,  Ciliata,  Flagellata , Choanoflagellata,  and 
Suctoria  or  Tentaculifera.  By  S.  Kent  the  Infusoria 
are  called  a “ legion  " or  superclass  of  Protozoa , and  in- 
clude the  sponges ; and  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  Flagellata  or  Mastigophora,  Ciliata  or  Tricho- 
phora , and  Tentaculifera. 

Excluding  from  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  hete- 
rogeneous forms  which  have  passed  under  this  name 
the  Desmidese,  Diatomacere,  Volvocinere,  and  Vibrionidte, 
which  are  true  plants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  compara- 
tively highly  organized  Rotifera  on  the  other,  there  remain 
three  assemblages  of  minute  organisms,  which  may  be 
conveniently  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  In- 
fusoria. These  are — (a)  The  so-called  “ Monads,”  or  In- 
fusoria flagellata;  ( b ) the  Acinetse,  or  Infusoria  tentacu- 
lifera ; and  (c)  the  Infusoria  ciliata. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  89. 

infusorial  (in-fu-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  infusorium  + 
-al.]  In  zodl. : (a)  Developed  in  infusions,  as 
animalcules.  (b)  Containing  or  consisting  of  in- 
fusorians : as,  infusorial  earth,  (c)  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Infusoria;  pertaining  in  any 
way  to  the  Inf  usoria. — Infusorial  earth,  a very  fine 
white  earth  resembling  magnesia,  but  composed  largely  of 
the  microscopic  silicious  shells  of  the  vegetable  organisms 
called  diatoms.  Deposits  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  including  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  are  masses  of  rock,  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  largely  made  up  of  infusorial  earth,  occur- 
ring usually  interstratified  with  volcanic  materials,  and 
often  in  connection  with  a fine-grained  white  ash,  from 
which  the  infusorial  beds  are  not  easily  distinguished  by 
the  eye.  This  earth  is  used  for  polishing  articles  of  metal, 
and  as  an  absorbent  in  making  explosives  with  nitro- 
glycerin. Also  called  infusorial  silica,  tripoli,  tripoli 
powder,  and  fossil  four.  See  Diatomaceee,  dynamite, 
tripoli. 

It  [nitro-glycerin]  has  been  found  so  dangerous  that  its 
use  by  itself  has  been  given  up ; but  on  the  other  hand  the 
mixture  of  nitro-glycerin  and  infusorial  eart/i(Kieselguhr) 
called  dynamite  or  giant  powder  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest explosives  met  with.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  445. 

infusorian  (in-fu-so'ri-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  infu- 
sorium + -an.]  I.  n.  An  infusorial  animal- 
cule ; one  of  the  Infusoria. 

II.  a.  Same  as  infusorial. 
infusoriform  (in-fu-so'ri-fdrm),  a.  [<  infusori- 
um + -form.]  Infusorial  in  form ; resembling 
an  infusorian. 

As  Kolliker  first  pointed  out,  the  Dicyemids  produce 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  embryos,  which  he  distinguished 
by  the  terms  vermiform  and  infusoriform. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  197. 

Infusoriform  embryo,  in  Dicyemida,  the  embryo  of  a 
rhombogenous  dicyema.  It  is  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
and  consists  of  an  urn,  a ciliated  body,  and  two  refractive 
bodies.  See  cut  under  Dicyema. 
infusorium  (in-fu-so'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of 
Hnfusorius  (cf.  LL.  infusorium,  equiv.  to  suffu- 
sorium,  a vessel  for  pouring,  < infusor,  one  who 
pours),  < L.  infundere,  pp.  infusus,  pour  in : see 
infuse,  infusion.]  One  of  the  Infusoria;  an  in- 
fusorial animalcule. 

Au  infusorium  swims  randomly  about. 

E.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  10. 
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infusory  (in'fu-so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *infu- 
sorius : see  infusorium.]  I.  a.  Infusorial,  as  an 
animalcule,  or  as  earth  containing  infusorial 
shells. 

II.  n. ; pi.  infusories  (-riz).  An  infusorian. 

in  futuro  (in  fu-tu'ro).  [L.:  in,  in;  futuro, 
dat.  of  futurus,  future : see  future.']  In  the 
future ; at  a future  time ; for  the  future. 

ing  (ing),  n.  [<  ME.  ing,  < AS.  ing  = Icel.  eng, 
f.,  a meadow,  engi,  neut.,  meadow-land,  =Dan. 
eng  = Sw.  ting,  a meadow.]  A meadow ; es- 
pecially, a low  meadow  near  a river.  The  word 
is  found  in  some  local  names,  as  Ingham,  Ing - 
thorpe,  Dorking,  Deeping,  Warping,  etc.  Coles; 
Bailey.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bill  for  dividing  and  inclosing  certain  open  common 
fields,  ings,  common  pastures,  and  other  commonable 
lands,  within  the  manors  or  manor  and  township  of  Hem- 
ingby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1773. 

Those  alluvial  flats  which  are  locally  known  as  ings. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  III.  239. 

Jn  the  lowest  situation,  as  in  the  water-formed  base  of 
a rivered  valley,  or  in  swampy  dips,  shooting  up  among 
the  arable  lands,  lay  an  extent  of  meadow  grounds,  or  ings, 
to  afford  a supply  of  hay,  for  cows  and  working  stock,  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  91. 

-ing1.  [<  ME.  ’•ing,  - yng , - inge , -ynge,  < AS.  -ung, 
later  also  -ing  (=  OS.  -ung  = OFries.  -ing  = 
D.  -ing  = MLG.  LG.  -ung  = OHG.  -ung a,  MHG. 
-unge,  -ung,  G.  -ung  = Icel.  -ung  = Dan.  - ing  = 
Sw.  -ing),  a suffix  forming  nouns  of  action  or  be- 
ing from  verbs.]  A suffix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
usually  forming  nouns  from  verbs,  expressing 
the  action  of  the  verb.  Such  nouns  may  be  formed 
from  any  verb  whatever,  and  are  usually  called  verbal 
nouns,  being  in  grammars  and  dictionaries  usually  ac- 
counted a part  of  the  verb-inflection.  It  is  often  a mere 
chance  whether,  in  a particular  instance,  the  form  in  -ing 
is  treated  as  a noun  or  as  a verb.  These  verbal  nouns  are 
now  identical  in  form  with  the  present  form  of  adjectives 
(present  participles)  in  -ing%.  In  sentences  like  “ he  is 
building  a house,”  the  form  in  -ing%,  though  originally  a 
noun  in  -ing\  is  now  regarded  as  a present  participle  in 
-ing%,  and  treated,  with  the  auxiliary  is,  as  a finite  transi- 
tive verb.  Strictly,  all  verbal  nouns  in  -ing 1,  being  inde- 
pendent words,  and  no  part  of  the  verb,  should  be  entered 
and  defined  separately  in  the  dictionaries ; but  their  great 
number  (limited  only  by  the  number  of  verbs)  makes  this 
impracticable,  and  their  mixture  with  the  verb,  from 
which  their  meaning  can  always  be  inferred,  makes  it  un- 
necessary. In  this  dictionary  verbal  nouns  are  entered 
when  there  is  anything  noteworthy  in  their  use  or  history ; 
others  are,  to  save  space,  ignored,  or  if  noticed,  as  in 
quotations,  are  included  under  the  original  verb.  The 
suffix  -ing  as  attached  to  verbs  is  equivalent  in  force  to  the 
Latin  suffix  -tio(n-),  E.  -tion  {-ation,  etc.).  In  some  words, 
as  evening,  morning , no  accompanying  verb  is  in  use. 

-ing2.  [<  ME.  -ing,  -yng,  -inge,  -ynge,  an  altera- 
tion, through  confusion  with  the  verbal-noun 
suffix  -ing1,  of  orig.-cnd,  - ende , -inde  (-and,  - ande ), 
< AS.  -ende  (in  derived  nouns  -end)  = OS.  -ende 
= OFries.  -and  = D.  -end  = MLG.  -ende,  LG. 
-end  = OHG.  -anti,  -enti,  -ende , MHG.  G.  -end 
= Icel.  -andi  = Dan.  -ende  = Sw.  -ande  = Goth. 
-ands  (-jands,-onds,-jdnds)  = L.  -an(t-)s,  -en(t-)s, 
- ien(t-)s  = Gr.  -wv  (-ovr-),  suffix  of  ppr.  of  verbs, 
all  such  present  participles  being  also  usable  as 
simple  adjectives,  and  such  adjectives  as  nouns 
of  agent:  see  -ant1,  -ent,  which  are  thus  ult. 
identical  with  -ing2.]  A suffix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  the  regular  formative  of  the  English 
present  participle  of  verbs,  as  in  coming,  blow- 
ing, hearing , leading,  etc.,  such  participles  be- 
ing often  used  as  ordinary  adjectives,  as  in  ‘ the 
coming  man,’  4 a leading  citizen/  ‘a  charming 
woman/  etc.  It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  suffixes  -ant, 
-ent  (which  see).  By  reason  of  the  alteration  and  the 
mixture  of  idiomatic  uses  of  the  verbal  noun  (in  -t‘»?c/l)and 
the  verbal  adjective  (present  participle),  great  confusion 
has  resulted,  and  in  many  constructions  the  form  in  -ing 
may  be  referred  with  equal  propriety  to  either  origin. 
See  -ing1. 

-ing3.  [<  ME.  -ing,  < AS.  -ing  = OHG.  -ing,  -inc9 
MHG.  -ing,  -ung,  G.  -ung  = Icel.  -ungr,  -4ngr, 
orig.  an  adj.  suffix.]  A suffix  of  nouns,  denot- 
ing origin,  and  hence  a common  patronymic, 
remaining  in  some  English  family  or  ’ local 
names  and  having  usually  a derivative  or  pat- 
ronymic force,  ‘son  of  ...  / as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Billing,  son  of  Bill  (literally,  ‘a  sword’); 
Beorming , son  of  Beorm;  JEthelwulfing,  son  of 
Ethelwulf;  cethling , son  of  a noble,  etc.  Such 
patronymic  names,  extending  to  all  the  members  of  a par- 
ticular family,  or  tribe,  or  community,  gave  rise  to  many 
local  names  forme/1  of  such  patronymics,  properly  in  geni- 
tive plural,  with  ham,  home  (village),  as  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Beormingaham,  ‘ the  Beormings’  town,’  Birmingham ; 
Wcel8ingahdm,  Walsingham;  Snottingaham,  Nottingham; 
etc.  In  some  words,  as  farthing,  herring , riding 2.  whit- 
ing2  (a  fish),  lording,  gelding,  the  suffix  is  less  definite.  In 
penny  and  king  the  suffix  is  disguised. 

-ing4.  An  apparent  suffix  in  some  local  names, 
being  ing,  a meadow,  in  composition,  as  in 
Dorking,  etc. 
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ingeniousness 


Inga  (ing'ga),  n,  [NL.,  of  S.  Amer.  origin.] 
A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Mi- 
mosacese , type 
of  the  tribe  In- 
gese.  They  are 
large  unarmed 
shrubs,  or  trees 
growing  to  a height 
of  60  feet  or  more, 
with  spikes  or 
heads  of  large  red  or 
white  flowers,  and 
abruptly  pinnate 
leaves.  Thepodsare 
flattened  or  round- 
ish, with  thickened 
edges,  andthe  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  a 
sweet,  generally 
white,  pulp.  About 
200  species  are 
known,  all  natives 
of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical America. 

1.  vulpina  is  a 
beautiful  species 
sometimes  culti- 
vated in  conserva- 
tories. /.  vera,  call- 
ed inga-tree  and 
coco-woody  has  pods 
about  6 inches 
long,  curved  like  a 
sickle,  and  leaves  with  winged  stalks.  I.  spectabilis  is  a 
large  showy  tree  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  its  edible  pods,  as  is  also  /.  Feuillei  of  Peru.  It 
is  an  ancient  form,  five  extinct  species  having  been  recog- 
nized in  a fossil  state  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions of  Europe. 

ingaget,  ingagementt.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
gage, engagement. 

ingalleyt,  v.  t . [<  in-2  + galley.']  To  confine  in 
the  galleys. 

It  pleased  the  judge  in  favour  of  life  to  ingally  them 
for  seaven  yeares.  Copley,  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614). 

ingan,  ingun  (ing'gan,  -gun),  n.  Dialectal  cor- 
ruptions of  inionXy  a variant  of  onion. 

And  if  frae  hame 

My  pouch  produc’d  an  ingan  head, 

To  please  my  wame. 

Ramsay,  A Miser’s  Last  Speech. 

ingangt  (in'gang),  n.  [<  ME.  ingang,  ingong,  < 
AS.  ingang  (=  OFries.  ingong,  ingung  = D.  in- 
gang = MLG.  ingank  - OHG.  ingang,  inJcang, 
incane,  MHG.  inganc,  G.  eingang  = Ieel.  inn- 
gangr  = Dan.  indgang  = Sw.  ing&ng),  < in,  in, 
+ gang,  a going:  see  gang. ] An  entrance 
or  entranceway;  specifically,  the  porch  of  a 
church. 

ingannationt  (in-ga-na'shon),  n.  [=  It.  ingan- 
nagione,  < ingannare,  cheat,  dupe,  < inganno, 
fraud:  see  inganno.]  Cheat;  fraud. 

Whereunto  whosoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either 
from  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves  or  inability  to  re- 
sist such  trivial  ingannationt  from  others,  . . . yet  are 
they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  and  democratical 
enemies  of  truth.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

inganno  (in-gan'no),  n.  [It.,  fraud,  error,  = 
OF.  engan,  engaing,  engen,  m.,  etc.,  engaigne,  en- 
gage., etc.,  f.,  address,  trick,  ruse,  dexterity, 
etc.;  ult.  < L.  ingenium,  ingenuity:  see  engine, 
etc. ; also  ingannation.]  In  music,  an  interrupted 
cadence  (which  see,  under  cadence);  also,  an  un- 
expected or  sudden  resolution  or  modulation, 
ingaolt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enjail. 
ingate  (in'gat),  n.  [<  in4  + gate L]  If.  En- 
trance; passage  inward. 

One  noble  person,  who  . . . stoppeth  the  ingate  of  all 
that  eviU  that  is  looked  for.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  In  founding,  the  aperture  in  a mold  through 
which  fused  metal  is  poured : also  called  inset 
and  tedge. — 3.  In  coal-mining,  an  entrance  to  a 
mine  from  the  shaft. 

ingather  (in-gaTH'er),  v.  [<  in1  + gather.']  I. 
trans.  To  gather  in ; bring  together. 

Two  senatus  consults  . . . enabled  the  [beneficiary] . . . 
to  treat  directly  with  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  testa- 
tor's and  himself  ingather  the  corporeal  items  of  the  in- 
heritance. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  707. 

II.  intrans.  To  gather  together. 

Then  the  ingathering  streams  are  to  branch  off  like  the 
Nile  into  as  many  channels  to  empty  the  river  as  had 
united  to  fill  it.  The  Advance,  March  24,  1887. 

ingathering  (in'gaTH"er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
ingatlier,  p.]  The  act  of  gathering  or  collecting 
together;  specifically,  the  gathering  in  or  stor- 
ing of  a harvest. 

I require  you  in  God’s  behalf  to  consider  the  great  need 
the  prisoners  of  God  are  in  the  prisons  at  London,  and  make 
some  ingatherings  amongst  your  neighbours  for  the  relief 
of  them. 

Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford’s  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  400. 
Feast  of  Ingathering.  Same  as  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(which  see,  under  tabernacle). 

The  feast  of  ingathering,  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field. 

Ex.  xxiii.  16. 


Ingeae  (in'je-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Inga  + -ere.]  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Mimosaeeee,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Inga,  having  regular  flow- 
ers, a valvate  calyx  and  corolla,  many,  often 
very  numerous,  stamens,  and  the  pollen-grains 
aggregated. 

ingelable  (in-jel'a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  *ingelabilis,  < 
in-  priv.  + *gelabilis,  that  may  be  frozen,  < ge- 
lare,  freeze:  see  qeal4.]  Incapable  of  being 
congealed. 

ingeminate!  (in-jem'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ingemi- 
natus,  pp.  of  ingeminare,  redouble,  repeat,  < in, 
in,  + geminare,  double:  see  geminate.]  Tore- 
double;  repeat. 

Euclia  . . . appears  in  the  heavens,  singing  an  applau- 
sive Song  or  Paean  of  the  whole,  which  she  takes  occasion 
to  ingeminate  in  the  second  chorus. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Triumph. 
He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace ! 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

ingeminatet  (in-jem'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  ingemina- 
tus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Redoubled;  repeated. 

In  this  we  are  sufficiently  concluded  by  that  ingeminate 
expression  used  by  St.  Paul:  “In  Jesus  Christ  nothing 
can  avail  but  a new  creature.” 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 185. 

ingeminationt  (in-jem-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  ingemi- 
nate + -ion.]  Repetition;  reduplication;  iter- 
ation. 

The  iteration  and  ingemination  of  a given  effect,  mov- 
ing through  subtile  valuations  that  sometimes  disguise 
the  theme.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

ingent,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  engine. 
Agaynste  jeauntis  on-gentill  haue  we  joined  with  in- 
gendis.  York  Plays,  p.  292. 

ingendert,  ingenderert.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
gender, engenderer. 

ingendruret,  n.  See  engendrure. 
ingenet,  n.  [<  L.  ingenium .,  genius:  see  inge- 
nious, engine,  ingine.]  Genius;  wit;  ingenuity, 
ingenert,  n.  Same  as  enginer. 
ingenerability1  (in-jen"e-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ <in - 
generable 1 : see  -bility. ] ’Capability  of  being  in- 
generated or  produced  within.  [Rare.] 
ingenerability2t  (in-jen"e-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
generable 2 : see  -bility.]  Incapability  of  being 
generated. * 

ingenerable1  (in-jen'e-ra-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*ingenerabilis,  that  may  he  generated,  < inge- 
nerare,  ingenerate,  generate:  see  ingenerate4 .] 
That  may  be  ingenerated  or  produced  within. 
[Rare.] 

ingenerable2t  (in-jen'e-ra-hl),  a.  [=  F.  ingene- 
rable = Sp.  ingenerable  = It.  ingenerabile ; as 
in-3  + generable.]  Not  generable ; incapable 
of  being  engendered  or  produced. 

Xenophanes  holdeth  the  world  to  be  eternall,  ingener- 
able, uncreated,  and  incorruptible. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  670. 
I must  mind  you  that,  if  you  will  not  disbelieve  Hel- 
mont’s  relations,  you  must  confess  that  the  tria  prima  are 
neither  ingenerable  nor  incorruptible  substances. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  502. 

ingenerablyt  (in-jen'e-ra-bli),  adv.  Not  by 
generation ; so  as  not  to  be  generable. 

Endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualities  of 
bodies  ingenerably  and  in  corruptibly. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System  p.  35. 

ingenerate1  (in-jen'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
generated,  ppr.  ingenerating . [<  L.  ingeneratus, 
pp.  of  ingenerare  (=  It.  inge.nera.re,  etc. : see  en- 
gender), generate  within,  generate,  engender, 
< in,  in,  4-  generare,  generate:  see  generate,  and 
ef.  engender,  gender,  v.]  To  generate  or  pro- 
duce within.  [Rare.] 

Those  noble  habits  are  ingenerated  in  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
The  Spirit  of  God  must  . . . ingenerate  in  us  a true  hu- 
mility, and  a Christian  meekness  of  spirit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  6. 

ingenerate1  (in-jen'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  ingenera- 
tus, pp.  of  ingenerare ” generate  within : see  in- 
generate, v.]  Generated  within;  inborn;  in- 
nate. 

Those  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  affected  things 
to  serve  his  ambition  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in 
his  judgement  or  nature.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

By  your  Allegiance  and  ingenerate  worth,  . . . 

By  everything,  I you  conjure  to  be 

True  to  yourselves.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  204. 

ingenerate2  (in-jen'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  m-  priv. 
+ generatus,  pp.  of  generare,  generate:  see 
generate.]  Not  srenerated ; unbegotten ; not 
brought  into  existence  or  not  receiving  being 
by  generation.  At  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy 
the  Arians  used  a corresponding  word  ( aydvriTos ) of  God 
the  Son  in  the  sense  ‘not  receiving  being  by  generation,’ 
while  the  orthodox  understood  it,  as  so  applied,  in  the 
sense  ‘ not  brought  into  existence,  increate,'  and  discrimi- 
nated the  word  from  a-yeVj'TjTo?,  unbegotten. 


ingeneration  (in-jen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  It.  in- 
generazione,  < L.  as  if  *ingeneratio(n-),  < ingene- 
rare, produce,  engender : see  engender  and  gen- 
erate.] The  act  of  ingenerating  or  producing 
within.  Bushnell. 

in  genere  (ill  jen'e-re).  [L. : in,  in;  genere,  abl. 
of  genus,  kind : see  genus.]  In  kind;  in  like  or 
similar  articles,  as  distinguished  from  in  specie, 
or  the  very  same  article. 

ingeniatet  (in-je'ni-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  ingeniatus, 
pp.  of  ingeniare,  contrive:  see  engine,  f>.]  To 
contrive ; plan. 

I must  all  I can  ingeniate 
To  answer  for  the  same. 

Daniel,  Funeral  Poem. 

ingenio  (in-je'ni-o;  Sp.  pron.  in-ha'ni-o),  n. 
[Sp.,  = Pg.  ingenho,  engenho:  see  engine.]  En- 
gine; mill;  works;  specifically,  sugar-works; 
a sugar-plantation.  [Cuba.] 

The  ingenios  or  sugar  estates,  with  large  buildings  and 
mills  for  sugar-refining  and  distillation  of  rum,  are  the 
most  important  industrial  establishments  of  the  island 
[Cuba],  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  681. 

ingeniosityt  (in-je-ni-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ingtni- 
osite  = Sp.  ingeniosidad,  < ML.  ingeniosita(t-)s,  < 
L.  ingeniosus,  ingenious : see  ingenious.]  The 
quality  of  being  ingenious;  wit;  ingenuity;  con- 
trivance ; ingeniousness. 

The  like  straine  of  wit  was  in  Lucian  and  Julian,  whose 
very  images  are  to  bee  had  in  high  repute  for  their  in- 
geniosity,  but  to  be  spurned  at  for  their  grand  impiety. 

Optick  Glassc  of  Humours  (1639). 

Whose  cunning  or  ingeniosity  no  art  or  known  specific 
can  possibly  reach  to  by  imitation. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  68.  {Latham.) 

ingenious  (in-je'nius),  a.  [=  F.  ingenieux  = Pr. 
enginhos  = Sp.  engeitoso,  ingenioso  = Pg.  enge- 

nhoso,  ingenioso It.  ingenioso,  < L.  ingeniosus, 

ingenuosus,  endowed  with  good  natural  capa- 
city, gifted  with  genius,  < ingenium,  innate  or 
natural  quality,  nature,  natural  capacity,  ge- 
nius, a genius,  an  invention  (>  ult.  E.  engine, 
obs.  ingine,  ingen,  and  contr.  gin4.,  q.  v.),  < in,  in, 
+ gignere,  OL.  genere,  produce:  see  genus.]  1. 
Possessing  inventive  genius  or  faculty ; apt  in 
inventing,  contriving,  or  constructing ; skilful 
in  the  use  of  things  or  words:  as,  an  ingenious 
mechanic;  an  ingenious  author. 

The  Natives  [of  Guam]  are  very  ingenious  beyond  any 
People  in  making  Boats,  or  Proes,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  East-Indies,  and  therein  they  take  great  delight. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  298. 

As  chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  a fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  we  would  know  what  this  chance,  this  wise 
and  ingenious  artist,  is.  Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  ii. , note. 

2f.  Mentally  bright  or  clever;  witty;  convers- 
able. 

We  had  ye  greate  poet  Mr.  Waller  in  our  companie,  and 
some  other  ingenious  persons.  Evelyn,  Diary,  J uly  5, 1646. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  inventive  ge- 
nius; displaying  or  proceeding  from  skill  in 
contrivance  or  construction ; witty  or  clever  in 
form  or  spirit ; well  conceived ; apt : as,  an  in- 
genious machine ; an  ingenious  process  or  per- 
formance; ingenious  criticism. — 4f.  Manifest- 
ing or  requiring  mental  brightness  or  clever- 
ness; intellectual;  improving. 

Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.t  i.  1. 
5f.  Ingenuous.  [Ingenious  and  ingenuous  were  for- 
merly often  used  interchangeably,  and  sometimes  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  sense  was  really  intended.] 
Amintor,  thou  hast  an  ingenious  look, 

And  shouldst  be  virtuous  : it  amazeth  me 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lies. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

Such  was  the  Operation  of  your  most  ingenious  and  af- 
fectionate Letter,  and  so  sweet  an  Entertainment  it  gave 
me.  Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  32. 

The  [early]  printers  did  not  discriminate  between  . . . 
ingenuous  and  ingenious. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xx. 
= Syn.  1.  Inventive,  bright,  acute,  constructive.  See  ge- 
nius. 

ingeniously  (in-je'nius-li),  adv.  1.  In  aninge- 
nious  manner;  with  ingenuity;  with  skill;  wit- 
tily; cleverly. 

It  was  ingeniously  said  of  Vaucanson  that  he  was  as 
much  an  automaton  as  any  which  he  made. 

/.  D israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  137. 

2f.  Ingenuously;  frankly. 

For  my  part,  I ingeniously  acknowledge  that  hitherto 
...  I never  fawned  upon  any  man’s  fortunes,  whose  per- 
son and  merit  I preferred  not.  Ford , Line  of  Life. 

ingeniousness  (in-je'nius-nes),  n.  1 . The  qual- 
ity of  being  ingenious  or  prompt  in  invention ; 
ingenuity. — 2f.  Cleverness;  brightness;  apt- 
ness. 

He  shewed  as  little  ingenuity  as  ingeniousnesse  who  cav- 
illed at  the  map  of  Grecia  for  imperfect  because  his  fa- 
ther’s house  in  Athens  was  not  represented  thereiu. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies,  xxv. 


ingeniousness 

3f.  Ingenuousness;  candor. 

The  greater  appearance  of  irigeniousness,  as  well  as  in- 
nocence, there  is  in  the  practice  I am  disapproving,  the 
more  dangerous  it  is.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  444. 

ingenitet  (in-jen'it),  a.  [=  Sp.  ingenito  = Pg. 
It.  ingenito , < L.  ingenitus,  inborn,  pp.  of  ingig- 
nere  (OL.  ingenere),  ingenerate,  implant,  < in, 
in,  + gignere  (OL.  gcnere),  produce,  generate, 
pp.  genitus , born:  see  genus.  Cf.  ingenuous.] 
Innate;  inborn;  native;  ingenerate. 

It  is  natural  or  ingenite , which  comes  by  some  defect  of 
the  organs  and  over-much  brain.  Burton. 

So  what  you  impart 

Comes  not  from  others  principles,  or  art, 

But  is  ingenite  all,  and  still  your  ovvne. 

Cartwright,  Poems  (1651). 
Since  their  ingenite  gravity  remains. 

What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustains? 

Sir  B.  Blackt nore , Creation,  iv. 

ingenium  (in-je'ni-um),  n.  [L.,  ability,  ge- 
nius: see  ingenious,  engine.']  Bent  or  turn  of 
mind;  innate  talent.  [Bare.] 

It  [a  poem)  will  serve  to  show  something  of  Jan’s  youth- 
ful ingenium.  Geo.  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine's  Mine,  p.  96. 

ingenue  (an-zha-nii'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  ingenu,  < 
L.  ingenuus,  ingenuous:  see  ingenuous.]  An 
ingenuous,  artless  girl  or  young  woman ; a 
woman  or  girl  who  displays  innocent  candor 
or  simplicity;  specifically,  such  a character 
represented  on  the  stage,  or  the  actress  who 
plays  it. 

Was  this  lady  more  or  less  of  a woman  of  the  world  than 
he  had  imagined?  Was  there  not  after  all  something  of 
the  ingenue  about  her?  To  be  sure,  a widow  cannot,  as  a 
general  thing,  be  accurately  described  as  an  ingenue;  but, 
practically,  this  widow  might  be  so. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  67. 
He  must  be  entreated  ...  to  permit  us  more  of  beauty 
and  of  charm  than  is  vouchsafed  by  the  scanty  utterances 
of  the  ingenue  of  the  present  play. 

The  Academy,  April  6, 1889,  p.  245. 

ingenuity  (in-je-nu'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ingenuite  = 
Sp.  ingenuidad  = Pg.  ingenuidade  = It.  inge- 
nuity, ingenuity,  cleverness,  < L.  ingenuita(t-)s, 
the  condition  or  character  of  a free-born  man, 
frankness,  (.  ingenuus,  native,  free-born : see  in- 
genuous. The  senses  are  in  part  (2,  3)  depen- 
dent on  the  related  adjective  ingenious.]  If. 
Ingenuousness ; frankness ; openness  of  heart. 

He  had  found  upon  Oath  such  a Clearness  of  Ingenuity 
in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  satisfied  him  of  his  In- 
nocency.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  29. 

See  the  ingenuity  of  Truth,  who,  when  she  gets  a free 
and  willing  hand,  opens  herself  faster  than  the  pace  of 
method  and  discours  can  overtake  her. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  22. 
True  faith  is  full  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simplicity, 
free  from  suspicion,  wise  and  confident. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious ; inventive 
capacity  or  faculty;  aptness  in  contrivance 
or  combination,  as  of  things  or  ideas;  skill; 
cleverness:  as,  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines,  or  of  arguments  or 
plots. 

I think  their  greatest  ingenuity  [that  of  the  Achinese] 
is  in  building  their  Flying  Proes ; which  are  made  very 
smooth,  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  will  sail  very  well. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 127. 
I do  not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  monstrous 
than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity  address  their  services 
and  performances  to  men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal  arts. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  a lover  in  framing 
excuses  for  the  actions  of  the  person  beloved. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xli. 

3.  Ingenious  contrivance;  skilfulness  of  de- 
sign, construction,  or  execution:  as,  the  inge- 
nuity of  a machine ; the  ingenuity  of  a puzzle 
or  a poem.=Syn.  2.  Abilities,  Cleverness,  etc.  (see  ge- 

# nius);  inventiveness,  turn,  knack,  smartness. 

ingenuous  (in-jen'u-us),  a.  [=  F.  ingenu  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ingenuo , < L.  ingenuus , native,  free-born, 
noble,  upright,  frank,  candid,  < ingignere  (OL. 
ingenere),  ingenerate : see  ingenite.']  If.  Free- 
born; of  honorable  extraction. 

Rods  and  ferulas  were  not  used  by  Ammonius,  as  being 
properly  the  punishment  of  slaves,  and  not  the  correction 
of  ingenuous  freeborn  men.  Dryden,  Plutarch,  II.  359. 

2.  Generous;  noble:  as,  an  ingenuous  ardor  or 
zeal. 

Nothing  depraves  ingenuous  Spirits,  and  corrupts  clear 
Wits,  more  than  Want  and  Indigence. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  14. 

3.  Free  from  restraint  or  reserve ; frank;  open; 
candid:  used  of  persons  or  things : as,  an  ingen- 
uous mind;  an  ingenuous  confession. 

And  in ’s  ingenuous  countenance  having  read 
Pure  characters  of  Worth,  he  doubted  not 
AH  freest  Trust  in  his  fair  Slave  to  put. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  L 140. 
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That  finest  color  in  nature,  according  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  blush  of  an  ingenuous  youth. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  169. 

Elaborate  sculptures,  full  of  ingenuous  intention  and  of 
the  reality  of  early  faith,  are  in  a remarkable  state  of  pre- 
servation. H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  79. 

4f.  Same  as  ingenious. 

Let  us  spend  . . . all  our  desires  and  stratagems,  all  our 
witty  and  ingenuous  faculties,  . . . towards  the  arriving 
thither.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ii.  § 4. 

= Syn.  3.  Frank,  Naive, etc.  (see candid)',  unreserved,  art- 
e less,  guileless,  straightforward,  truthful. 

ingenuously  (in-jen'u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ingen- 
uous manner ; frankly;  openly;  candidly, 
ingenuousness  (in-jen'fi-us-nes),  n.  1.  The 
character  of  being  ingenuous;  openness  of 
heart;  frankness;  candor. 

In  Petrarch’s  [sonnets]  all  ingenuousness  is  frittered 
away  into  ingenuity. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  369. 
2f.  Same  as  ingenuity,  2. 

By  his  ingenuousness  he  [the  good  handicraftsman]  leaves 
his  art  better  than  he  found  it.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  ii.  19. 

ingenyf,  n.  [<  L.  ingenium,  innate  or  natural 
quality,  genius : see  ingene,  ingine,  engine.']  Wit; 
ingenuity;  genius. 

According  to  the  nature,  ingeny,  and  property  of  Satan, 
which  is  a liar,  and  the  father  of  all  lying. 

Becon,  Works,  p.  277. 

Sir,  I receive  your  son,  and  will  wind  up  his  ingeny,  fear 
it  not.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

ingere  (in-jer'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ingered,  ppr. 
ingering.  [Also  ingire,  injeer ; < F.  ingerer  = Sp. 
Pg.  ingerir  = It.  ingerire , thrust  in,  refl.  thrust 
oneself  in,  meddle,  < L.  ingerer e,  carry  or  put 
in:  see  ingest.]  To  thrust  in  or  introduce  by 
indirect  means ; insinuate.  [Scotch.] 

To  ingire  hymself  to  Latyne  King. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  315. 

This  is  a shaft  out  of  the  heretic’s  quiver — a stratagem 
from  first  to  last*  to  injeer  into  your  confidence  some  es- 
pial of  his  own.  Scott,  Abbot,  xvii. 

ingerminate  (in-jer' mi -nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  ingerminated,  ppr.  ingerminating.  [<  in-2  + 
germinate.]  To  cause  to  germinate  or  sprout. 
North  British  Iiev. 

ingest  (in-jest'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ingestus,  pp.  of  in- 
gerer e?  carry,  put,  pour,  or  throw  into  or  upon, 
< in,  in,  + gerere,  carry:  see  gest2.]  To  put, 
bring,  or  throw  in : used  chiefly  of  the  intro- 
duction of  substances,  as  food,  into  the  body. 
Some  the  long  funnel’s  curious  mouth  extend, 
Through  which  ingested  meats  with  ease  descend. 

Blaclcmore. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  fate  which  befalls  a given 
example  of  ingested  food  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the 
theoretical  power  of  the  digestive  juices  to  act  upon  it. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  676. 
ingesta  (in-jes'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  in- 
gestus, pp.  of  ingerere,  carry  or  put  in:  see  in- 
gest.] Substances  introduced  into  an  organic 
body,  especially  through  the  alimentary  pas- 
sago  ; hence,  any  things  put  or  taken  in  and  in- 
corporated, as  into  the  mind : opposed  to  egesta. 

Objects  are  taken  up  from  without  into  the  interior  of 
the  growing  and  moving  plasmodium,  one  may  say  engulf- 
ed by  it,  . . . and  they  may  be  provisionally  termed  the 
solid  ingesta.  De  Barg,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  425. 

For  the  time  being,  the  hulk  of  the  ingesta  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  existing  capacity. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  244. 
ingestion  (in-jes'chon),  n.  [=  F.  ingestion  = 
Sp.  ingestion  = Pg.  ingestao,  ingestion,  < LL. 
ingestio{n-),  an  uttering,  < ingerere,  pp.  inges- 
tus, carry  or  pour  in:  see  ingest.]  The  act 
of  throwing,  putting,  or  taking  in,  as  into 
the  stomach : as,  the  ingestion  of  milk  or  other 
food:  opposed  to  egestion. 
ingestive  (in-jes'tiv),  a.  [<  ingest  + -ive.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ingestion ; having  the  function 
of  ingestion. 

The  dermal  pores  take  on  the  function  of  ingestive  ca- 
nals. Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  113. 

Inghamite  (ing'am-It),  n.  [<  Ingliam  (see  def . ) 
+ -tie2.]  A member  of  an  English  denomina- 
tion founded  by  Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-72), 
which  combines  elements  of  Methodism  and 
Moravianism.  The  conversion  of  Ingham  to  Sande- 
manian  views  led  to  the  disruption  and  nearly  total  ex- 
tinction  of  the  denomination, 
ingine  (in' jin  or  in-jin'),  n.  [<  ME.  ingyne ; a 
var.  of  engine,  vM.  < L.  ingenium,  ability,  genius, 
ML.  an  ingenious  contrivance,  an  engine : see 
engine , ingenious,  ingeny,  etc.]  If.  Mental  en- 
dowment ; natural  ability ; ingenuity : same  as 
engine,  1. 

A tyrant  earst,  but  now  his  fell  ingine 
His  graver  age  did  somewhat  mitigate. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i.  83. 

And  this  is  there  counted  for  a grete  myracle,  bycause 
it  is  done  without  mannes  ingyne. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  54. 


inglorious 

Sejanus  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketh  (with  all 
his  ingine)  to  remove  Tiberius  from  the  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic business.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  Argument. 

Thou  may’st  find  ...  a strop  whereon  to  sharpen  thine 
acute  ingine.  Scott,  Monastery,  xv. 

2f.  An  artful  contrivance;  a subtle  artifice: 
same  as  engine,  2. 

This  boast  of  law,  and  law,  is  but  a form, 

A net  of  Vulcan’s  filing,  a mere  ingine. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iiL  1. 
3 (in 'jin).  A mechanical  contrivance;  a ma- 
chine : same  as  engine,  4.  [Now  only  a prov. 
Eng.  and  U.  S.  pronunciation  of  engine.] 
inginert,  n.  Same  as  enginer .* 

He  is  an  architect,  an  inginer, 

A soldier,  a physician,  a philosopher. 

B.  Jonson,  Neptune’s  Triumph. 

inginoust,  a.  Same  as  enginous. 
ingire,  v.  t.  See  ingere. 
ingirtf  (in-gert'),  v.  t.  Same  as  engirt. 
ingle1  (ing'gl),  n.  [<  Gael,  aingeal,  fire,  light, 
sunshine,  = Com.  engil,  fire;  prob.  < L.  ignis 
= Skt.  agni,  fire : see  igneous.]  If.  Fire ; flame ; 
blaze.  [Scotch.] 

Sum  vtheris  brocht  the  fontanis  wattir  fare, 

And  sum  the  haly  ingil  with  thame  bare. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  410. 

2.  A household  fire  or  fireplace.  [Scotch.] 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin’  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie’s  smile, . . . 
Does  a’  his  weary  kiaugh  an’  care  beguile. 

Bums,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 

ingle2f  (ing'gl),  n.  [Also  engle  (irreg.  enghle)  \ 
in  form  exactly  as  if  < ME.  engle,  engel,  < AS. 
engel,  angel  (see  angel) ; but  the  connection 
lacks  confirmation.  Also,  with  epithesis  of  n 
(from  the  art.  an,  or  poss.  mine),  ningle.  The 
history  is  obscure,  the  word  being  usually  taken 
in  a sinister  sense.]  1.  A favorite,  particu- 
larly a male  favorite,  in  a bad  sense ; a para- 
mour. 

What ! shall  I have  my  son  a stager  now  ? an  enghle  for 
players?  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

2.  In  a general  sense,  a person  beloved;  a 
friend. 

Ingle,  I prithee  make  recourse  unto  us ; we  are  thy 
friends  and  familiars,  sweet  ingle. 

B.  J onson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  4. 
His  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingles  now. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 
“Ha!  my  dear  friend  and  ingle , Tony  Foster!”  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  upon  the  unwilling  hand. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  iii. 
ingle2f  (ing'gl),  v.  t.  [Also  engle;  < ingle2,  %.] 
To  wheedle ; coax. 

Do  not  ingle  me ; do  not  flatter  me. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 
I’ll  presently  go  and  enghle  some  broker  for  a poet’s 
gown.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

ingle-cheek  (ing'gl-chek),  n.  The  fireside. 
[Scotch.] 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek , 

I sat  and  ey’d  the  spewing  reek. 

Bums,  The  Vision. 

ingle-nook  (ing'gl-nuk),  n.  A comer  by  the 
fire.  [Scotch.] 

The  ingle-nook  supplies  the  simmer  fields, 

An’  aft  as  niony  gleefu’  maments  yields. 

Fergusson,  An  Eclogue. 

ingleside  (ing'gl-sld),  n.  A fireside.  [Scotch.] 

It’s  an  auld  story  now,  and  everybody  tells  It,  as  we  were 
doing,  their  ain  way  by  the  ingleside. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xiL 
inglobate  (in-glo'bat),  a.  [<  in-2  + glohate.] 
Formed  into  a globe  or  sphere,  as  nebulous 
. matter  aggregated  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
inglobe  (in-glob'),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  inglobed, 
ppr.  inglohing.  . [<  in-2  + globe.]  To  make  a 
globe  of;  fix  within  or  as  if  within  a globe. 

So  that  Prelaty  . . . must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or  incube 
herself  among  the  Presbyters. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
inglorious  (in-glo'ri-us),  a.  [=  F.  inglorieux 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  inglorioso , < ML.  *ingloriosus,  in- 
glorious, < L.  in-  priv.  + gloriosus,  glorious.  Cf . 
L.  inglorius,  without  glory,  < in - priv.  + gloria , 
glory.]  1.  Not  glorious;  without  fame  or  re- 
nown; obscure. 

The  inglorious  arts  of  peace. 

Marvell,  Cromwell’s  Return  from  Ireland. 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Gray , Elegy. 

2.  Dishonorable;  disgraceful;  ignominious. 

Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land. 

J.  Philips,  Blenheim. 

Me  would’st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  flight? 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  311. 

= Syn.  1.  Undistinguished,  unhonored.— 2.  Discreditable^ 
disreputable. 


ingloriously 

ingloriously  (in-glo'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  inglo- 
rious manner ; without  glory,  fame,  or  honor. 

ingloriousness  (in-glo'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inglorious ; want  of  fame 
or  honor. 

inglutt,  v.  t.  Same  as  cnglut. 

But  alasse,  Deuouring  Time,  that  swalloweth  his  owne 
off-spring,  was  not  content  to  haue  inglutted  his  insatia- 
ble paunch  with  the  flesh  of  those  beasts  and  men. 

Purcha8,  Pilgrimage,  p.  628. 

ingluvial  (in-glo'vi-al),  a . [<  ingluvies  + -aZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ingluvies. 

ingluvies  (in-glo'vi-ez),  n.  [L.,  perhaps  < in, 
in,  + glutire,  swallow:  see  glut.]  In  zodl.,  a 
crop,  craw,  or  some  other  dilatation  of  the  di- 
gestive tube  situated  in  advance  of  the  true 
stomach  or  digestive  cavity  proper.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  ornith.,  the  crop  or  craw. 

The  oesophagus  of  many  birds  becomes  modified  into  a 
special  pouch — the  crop  or  craw,  ingluvies , where  the 
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This  fellow  would  ingraft  a foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock.  Dryden. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  grafting,  as  a 
tree;  furnish  with  a graft. — 3.  Figuratively, 
to  set  or  fix  deep  and  firm ; infix ; implant. 

The  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Ctesar.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 
For  a spur  of  diligence  therefore  we  have  a natural  thirst 
after  knowledge  ingrafted  in  us. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  7. 
The  most  frightful  maxims  were  deliberately  engrafted 
into  the  code  of  morals.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 

The  dialogue  [in  the  Greek  drama]  was  ingrafted  on 
the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of  its  character. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

4t.  To  inoculate.  Compare  inoculate,  1. 

The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is 
here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  ingrafting, 
which  is  the  term  they  give  it. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  xxxi. 
=Syn.  3.  Inculcate,  etc.  See  implant. 

food  is  detained  to  be  macerated  in  a special  secretion  ingraft!,  engraft!  (in-,  en-graft'),  p.  a.  Ingraft- 
before  passing  on  to  the  true  stomach. 

Cones , Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  212.  ea* 

(b)  In  mammal.,  the  paunch  or  rumen  of  a ruminant,  (c) 

In  entom.,  an  expansion  of  the  esophagus  forming  a kind  Lord  £uckhurst>  quoted  m Motley  s United  Netherlands, 
of  preliminary  stomach  or  crop,  before  the  proventricu-  LAA* 

lus.  In  many  haustellate  insects  it  is  transformed  into  ingraftation  (in-graf-ta'shon),  11.  [<  ingraft  + 
an  expansible  suoldng-stomach,  and  in  some  groups  it  u n g 0 as  ingraftment.  [Bare.] 
is  wanting.  The  ingluvies  lies  in  the  posterior  part  . /.,J  o,  Jf,.J  . I,,.  >.  J ^ 

of  the  thorax  or  partly  in  the  abdomen.  See  cut  under  ingT after,  engr  after  (m-,  en-graf  ter),  n.  One 


ingrave 

Ingrassian  (in  - gras' i- an),  a.  [<  Ingrassias 
(see  def.)  4-  -an.]  Pertaining  to  the  Italian 
anatomist  Ingrassias  (sixteenth  century).— in- 
grassian  processes,  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
bone ; the  orbitosphenoids. 

ingrate  (in'grat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ingrat, < OF. 
(and  F.)  ingrat  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ingrato,  \ L.  ingra- 
tus,  unpleasant,  disagreeable,  unthankful,  < in- 
priv.  + gratus,  pleasing,  thankful:  see  grated, 
grateful .]  I.  a.  Unthankful;  ungrateful. 
Porchase  al  the  pardoun  of  Paumpelon  and  of  Rome, 

And  indulgences  yknowe  and  be  ingrat  to  thy  kynde. 

The  holygost  huyreth  the  nat  ne  helpeth  the,  be  thow 
certayn.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  219. 

Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Turn’d  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false. 

Milton , P.  R.,  iii.  138. 

ii.  n.  An  ungrateful  person;  one  who  re- 
wards favors  with  enmity  or  treachery. 


Ingrate , he  had  of  me 

All  he  could  have.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  97. 

ingratefulf  (in-grat'fiil),  a.  [<  tw-3  + grateful. 
Cf.  ingrate.]  Ungrateful. 

Ingrateful  to  heaven’s  bounty. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  v.  3. 
What  he  gives 

(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  407. 


crop,  maw,  + -in'2.]  A preparation  made  from 
the  gizzards  of  fowls,  used  as  a substitute  for 
pepsin  and  to  allay  vomiting, 
ingoing  (in'go-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  ingoing ; verbal 
n.  of  *ingo,  v.]  The  act  of  entering ; entrance. 
Hit  is  ful  hard,  bi  myn  hed ! eny  of  ow  alle 
To  gete  in-goynge  at  that  3at  bote  grace  beo  the  more. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  117. 
The  ushers  on  his  path  would  bend 
At  ingoing  as  at  going  out. 

D.  O.  Rossetti,  Dante  at  Verona. 

ingoing  (in'go-ing),  a.  Going  in;  entering:  op- 
posed to  outgoing : as,  an  ingoing  tenant, 
ingoret,  v.  t . Same  as  engore 1. 
ingorget,  v.  See  engorge. 

ingot  (ing'got),  n.  [<  ME.  ingot , a mold  for 
molten  metal,  orig.  that  which  is  poured  in  (= 
MHG.  Inguz,  G.  einguss,  a pouring  in,  an  in- 
got), < AS.  *ingoten , pp.  of  *ingedtan  (not 
found)  (=  D.  ingieten  = G.  eingiessen  = Dan. 
indgyde  = Sw.  ingjuta ),  pour  in,  < in,  in,  4-  ged- 
tan  (=  D.  gieten  = G.  giessen  = Icel.  gjota  = 
Dan.  gyde  = Sw.  gjuta  = Goth,  giutan ),  pour: 
see  gush,  and  cf.  gut,  from  the  same  AS.  verb 
geotan.  The  F.  lingot,  ingot,  orig.  V ingot,  i.  e. 
le  (def.  art.)  ingot,  is  from  E.]  If.  A mold 
into  which  to  pour  metals ; an  ingot-mold. 

And  for  I wot  wel  ingot  have  I noon, 

Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  brynge  us  a chalk-stoon ; 

For  I wol  make  oon  of  the  same  shap 
That  is  an  ingot,  if  I may  han  hap. 

Chaucer , Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  196. 
2.  A mass  of  metal  cast  in  a mold,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Those 
produced  in  the  United  States  mint  for  coining  are  about 
12  inches  long  and  h inch  thick,  the  width  varying  from  1 
to  2£  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  coin  to  be  made. 
Some  others  [heaps  of  gold]  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  Ingowes  [read  ingotes]  and  to  wedges  square. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  5. 
Whoso  . . . hath  seen  rich  Ingots  tnae, 

When  forc’d  by  Fire  their  treasures  they  diuide 
(How  fair  and  softly  Gold  to  Gold  doth  pass, 

Siluer  seeks  Siluer,  Brass  consorts  with  Brass). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks.  L 2. 
Again  I say  to  thee,  aloud.  Be  rich. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots  ; and,  to-morrow, 
Give  lords  th’  affront.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

ingot-mold  (ing'got-mbld),  n.  A flask  in  which 
metal  is  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots.  Those  for 
cast-steel  are  made  of  cast-iron,  in  two  parts  separating 
longitudinally,  and  secured  by  collar-clamps  and  wedges. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

ingowet,  »•  An  error  for  ingot,  found  in  Spenser. 
It  is  a mere  misprint,  or  else  one  of  his  sham  archaisms. 
See  quotation  under  ingot,  2. 

ingracioust,  a.  Ungracious.  Holland. 
ingrafft  (in-graf'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + graff2.]  To 
ingraft. 

According  to  our  humanitie  and  gracious  ingraffed  dis- 
position, the  requests  of  her  Maiestie  were  accepted  of  vs. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  143. 
His  [King  Richard’s]  greatest  Trouble  was  with  Philip 
King  of  France,  in  whom  was  . . . ingraffed  a Spleen 
against  K.  Richard.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  65. 

ingraft,  engraft  (in-,  en-graft'),  v.  t.  [Former- 


graft  + -merit.']  1 . The  act  of  ingrafting. 

In  the  planting  and  engraftment  of  Classical  learning 
in  England  at  that  time,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
— founded  on  9th  April  1611  — had  a most  distinguished 
share.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  ingrafted, 
ingrail,  ingrailed,  etc.  Same  as  engrail,  etc. 
ingrain,  engrain  (in-,  en-gran'),  v.  t.  [<  ME. 
engreynen;  < in-2  + grain1,  v. ; with  special  ref. 
to  the  phrase  in  grain : see  under  grain1,  n.]  1. 
To  dye  with  grain  or  the  scarlet  dye  produced 
by  the  kermes-insect;  hence,  from  the  perma- 
nence and  excellence  of  this  dye,  to  dye  in  any 
deep,  permanent,  or  enduring  color. 

And  round  about  he  taught  sweete  flowres  to  growe : 

The  Rose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet  die. 

Spenser,  Virgil  s Gnat. 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spredde, 

Dyed  in  Lilly  white  and  Cremsin  redde, 

With  Leaves  engrained  in  lusty  greene? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before 
manufacture.  Hence  — 3.  To  work  into  the 
natural  texture;  imbue  thoroughly;  impreg- 
nate the  whole  substance  or  nature  of,  as  the 
mind. 

Our  fields  ingrain'd  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy’d. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

Mere  sensuality,  and  even  falsehood,  would  vanish  away 
in  a new  state  of  existence ; but  cruelty  and  jealousy  seem 
to  be  ingrained  in  a man  who  has  these  vices  at  all. 

Helps. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  taste  for  calling  names  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  human  nature. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  4. 

The  virtue  of  dogmas  had  been  so  ingrained  in  all  re- 
ligious thought,  by  the  teaching  of  more  than  twelve  cen- 


Ungrate- 

fulness. 

ingratelyt,  adv.  Ungratefully. 

Nor  may  we  smother  or  forget,  ingrately. 

The  heaven  of  silver  that  was  sent  but  lately 
From  Ferdinando. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  p.  135. 

ingratiate  (in-gra'shi-at),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
ingratiated,  ppr.  ingratiating.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*ingratiatus,  pp.  of  *ingratiare  (>  It.  ingraziare), 
bring  into  favor,  < L.  in,  in,  + gratia,  favor, 
grace : see  grace.]  1.  To  establish  in  the  con- 
fidence, favor,  or  good  graces  of  another ; make 
agreeable  or  acceptable : used  reflexively,  and 
followed  by  with. 

The  Alcmaeonides,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
oracle,  . . . rebuilt  it  Ithe  temple  of  Delphi]  with  Parian 
marble.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  486. 

I wanted,  at  first,  only  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Lady 
Teazle,  that  she  might  not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  introduce  by  exciting  gratitude  or  good 
will;  insinuate  or  recommend  by  acceptable 
conduct  or  sentiments : absolute  or  with  into. 

The  old  man  . . . had  already  ingratiated  himself  into 
our  favor.  Cook. 

In  order  to  ingratiate  myself,  I stept  in  to  his  assist- 
ance. Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  duke’s  name  was  designed 
to  ingratiate  him  into  their  toleration. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Lit.,  IV.  398. 

3f.  To  recommend. 

What  difficulty  would  it  [the  love  of  Christ]  not  ingra- 
tiate to  us  ? Hammond,  Works,  IV.  564. 

4t.  To  bring  into  a state  of  grace. 

God  hath  ingratiated  us ; He  hath  made  us  gracious  in 
the  Son  of  His  love.  T.  Brooks,  Works,  V.  220. 
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turies,  that  it  required  a long  and  painful  discipline  to  ingratitude  (m-grat  l-tud),  n.  [=  r.  liigrati- 
weaken  what  is  not  yet  destroyed. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  80. 

4f.  To  lay  on,  as  color. 

Thenne  engreyne 

A smaller  coote  [of  whitewash]  above  on  that,  and  thenne 
A thridde  on  alle,  as  small  as  it  may  renne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

★=Syn.  3.  Ingrained,  Inbred,  Inborn,  etc.  See  inherent. 
ingrain  (in'gran),  o.  and  n.  [<  ingrain,  v.,  or 
the  phrase  ingrain.]  I.  a.  It.  Dyed  with  grain 
or  kermes.  See  grain1,  11. — 2.  Dyed  in  the 
yarn  or  thread  before  manufacture : said  of  a 
textile  fabric. — 3.  Belonging  to  the  fabric  from 
the  beginning ; imparted  to  it  in  the  thread  or 

yarn:  said  of  a color  used  in  dyeing Ingrain 

carpet.  See  carpet. 

II.  n.  1.  A yam  or  fabric  dyed  with  fast 
colors  before  manufacture. — 2.  A quarter  of  a 
chaldron  of  coals  given  in  excess  of  the  mea- 
sure when  the  total  exceeds  5 chaldrons, 
ingrammaticism  (in-gra-mat'i-sizm),  n.  [< 
in-s  + grammatic  + -ism.]  An  ungrammatical 
form  or  construction.  [Bare.] 

She  has  discarded  the  present  tense,  but  remains  con- 
stant to  her  quotations  and  ingrammaticisms. 

Atheneeum,  No.  3150,  p.  304. 


ly  also  engraff;  < in-2  + graft2.]  1.  To  insert,  ingrapplet  (in-grap'l),  v.  [<  in-2  + grapple.] 


as  a scion  of  one  tree  or  plant  into  another,  for 
propagation;  propagate  by  insertion ; hence,  to 
fix  as  on  or  in  a stock  or  support;  embed;  in- 
sert : as,  to  ingraft  a peach  on  a plum. 

Faith  ingrafts  us  into  Christ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  23. 


I.  trans.  To  grapple ; seize  on. 

Look  how  two  lions  fierce,  both  hungry,  both  pursue 
One  sweet  and  selfsame  prey,  at  one  another  fly, 

And  with  their  armed  paws  ingrappled  dreadfully. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  sii.  292. 

II.  intrans.  Same  as  engrapple. 


tude  = Pr.  ingratitut  = Sp.  ingratitud  = Pg.  in- 
gratitude = It.  ingratitudine,  < LL.  ingratitudo 
(-din-),  unthankfulness,  < L.  ingratus,  unthank- 
ful: see  ingrate.  Cf.  gratitude.]  Lack  of  grati- 
tude ; indisposition  to  acknowledge  or  recipro- 
cate favors ; a state  of  unthankfulness  for  bene- 
fits conferred. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii  7 (song). 
You  have  a law,  lords,  that  without  remorse 
Dooms  such  as  are  beleper’d  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude  unto  death. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 
It  is  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  to  their  greatest  bene- 
factors, that  they  who  teach  us  wisdom  by  the  surest  ways 
. . . should  generally  live  poor  and  unregarded. 

Dryden,  Plutarch. 

= Syn.  See  grateful. 

ingratuityt,  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  ingratus,  ungrate- 
ful ; as  if  < in -3  + gratuity.]  Ingratitude. 

Did  Curtius  more  for  Rome  than  I for  thee, 

That  willingly  (to  saue  thee  from  annoy 
Of  dire  dislike  for  ingratuitee) 

Do  take  vpon  me  to  expresse  thy  joy? 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  19. 

ingrave1!  (in-grav'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + grave1. 

Cf.  engrave1.]  An  obsolete  form  of  engrave1. 
ingrave2f  (in-grav'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + grave 2. 
Cf.  engrave^.]  Same  as  engrave 2. 

Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  youth  have  craved, 
As  in  one  self  same  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be  ingraved  f 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  i.  338.  (Fares.) 


ingrave 

At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingrave. 

Fairfax. 


ingravidationt  (in-grav-i-da'skon),  n.  [<  in 
gravida  te  + -to?*.]  The  act  of  ingravidating  01- 
impregnating,  or  the  state  of  being  pregnant 
or  impregnated. 

ingreatt  (in-grat/),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 + great.']  To 
make  great. 

It  appeareth  that  there  is,  in  all  things,  a desire  to  di- 
late  and  to  ingreat  themselves. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix  (1622),  p.  174. 

ingrediencet  (in-gre'di-ens),  n.  [<  ingredient) 
+ - ce .]  1.  A going  or  entering  into  as  an  in- 

gredient. 

Those  various  temperaments  that  have  ingredience  and 
influence  into  him  [man]. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  158. 
2.  [Appar.  orig.  an  erroneous  spelling  of  in- 
gredients.] An  ingredient. 
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ingress  (in-gres'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  ingressus,  pp.  of 
ingredi,  go  into,  enter:  see  ingredient.]  Togo 
in  or  enter.  Dwight.  [Rare.] 

_ — .-u-gresh'on),  n. 

- bp.  mgresion,  < L.  ingressio(n-),  an  entering, 
< ingredi,  pp.  ingressus,  enter : see  ingress.  ] The 
act  of  entering,  as  into  union  or  incorporation 
with  something;  a passing  into  or  within. 

Mercury  . . . may  happily  have  a more  powerful  in- 
gresswn  into  gold  than  any  other  body. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Of  Bodies,  e.  15. 
Traces  are  manifest  [among  critics  of  the  Iliad]  of  an 
inclination  to  sutfer  the  ingress-ion  of  antique  forms. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  371. 

or  ingressive  (in-gres'iv),  a.  [<  ingress  + -ive.] 


inhabitance 


ingravescent  (in-gra-ves'ent),  a.  [<  L.  ingra-  — l™w.j  - „ 

vescen(t-). s,  ppr.  of  ingravescere,  grow  heavier,  < lnSression  (m-gresh  on),  n.  [=  OP.  digression  . . , , .. 

in,  m,+  gravescere,  grow  heavy,  < gravis,  heavy,  — ®P-  tngresion,  < L.  tngressio(n-),  an  entering.  lll&llStable  (ln-gus 
grave.]  In  pathol.,  increasing  in  gravity;  grow- 
. ing  more  severe : as,  ingravescent  apoplexy, 
ingravidatet  (in-grav'i-dat),  v.  t.  [<  lL.  in- 
gravidatus,  pp.  of  ingravidare , make  heavy, 
make  gravid,  impregnate,  < in,  in,  + gravidare, 
make  gravid,  < gravidus,  gravid:  see  gravid.] 

_ To  impregnate. 


• i4  *5  '5Titten  of  Epicurus  that,  after  his  disease  was 
judged  desperate,  he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senseB 
with  a large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  197. 


I'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  ingustabilis , 


w Lx  vnyioso  i -IVv. 

Entering;  denoting  entering  on  or  beginning. 

The  sigmatic  aorist  is  decidedly  ingressive,  and  we  do 
not  want  the  ingressive  action  here,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  in  the  final  sentence  proper. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  71. 
ingressu  (in-gres'u),  n.  [That  is,  a writ  de  in- 
gressu,  of  entry:  L.  de,  of;  ingressu,  abl.  of  in- 
gressus, entry,  ingress : see  ingress,  n.]  In  law,  a 
. former  writ  of  entry  into  lands  and  tenements, 
ingressus  (in-gres'us),  n.  [L.,  ingress:  see  in- 
gress.] In  Eng.  law,  the  relief  which  the  heir 
at  full  age  formerly  paid  to  the  head  lord  for 
being  allowed  to  enter  as  owner  of  the  fee, 
after  lands  had  reverted  by  the  tenant’s  death 
or  by  forfeiture. 


No  poorer  ingrediences  than  the  liquor  of  coral  [orl  clear  ln£riarl  falcon.  See  falcon. 
nher  u.,,,,..,,',..  . mgrievet  (m-grev'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + grieve*.] 

make  more  grievous. 

Phalantus’  disgrace  was  ingrieved,  in  lieu  of  comfort,  of 
Artesia,  who,  telling  him  she  never  looked  for  other  bade 
him  seek  some  other  mistress.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia  i 


amber.  Middleton,  Mad  World, Jiii.  _. 

ingredienced  (in-gre'di-enst),  a.  [<  ingredi- 
ence  + -ed%.]  Having  ingredients;  compounded. 
[Rare.] 

May  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  well  ingredi- 
enced soups.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  187. 

ingrediencyt  (in-gre'di-en-si),  n.  [As  ingredi- 
ence : see  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  an  ingre- 
dient; ingredience. 


ingroove  (in-grov'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
grooved,  ppr.  ingrooving.  [<  in- 1 + groove.] 
To  groove  in ; join  or  fix  as  in  a groove. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies, 

And  work,  a joint  of  state,  that  plies 
Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

„ , , Tennyson , Love  Thou  thy  Land. 

ingredient  (in-gre'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  p.  in-  ingrosst,  ingrossert.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
gredient—  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ingrediente,  an  ingredient  .ffross,  engrosser. 

(II.,  2);  < L.  ingredien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ingredi,  go  ingrowing  (in'gro-ing),  a.  [<  in1  + growing.] 
into,  enter,  engage  in,  begin,  < in,  into,  + gradi,  Growing  inward;  in  surg.,  growing  into  the 
go,  walk:  see  graded,  gradient.]  I.t  a.  Enter-  ' — ' 


that  cannot  be  tasted,  < in-  priv.  + gustabilis, 
that  may  be  tasted:  see  gustable.]  That  can- 
not be  tasted;  tasteless;  insipid.  Also,  less 
properly,  ingustible. 

The  body  of  that  element  [air]  is  ingustable,  void  of  all 
sapidity.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

ingwortf  (ing'wert),  n.  [<  ing  + wort.]  The 
meadowwort  or  meadowsweet, 
inhabilet  (in-hab'il),  a.  [=  P.  inhabile  = Sp. 
Pg.  inhabit  = It.  mobile,  < L.  inhabilis,  that  can- 
not be  managed,  unfit,  unable,  (.  in-  priv.  4-  ha- 
bilis,  that  can  be  managed,  fit : see  habile,  hable, 
ableh.  Cf.  inable.]  1.  Not  apt  or  fit;  unfit; 
not  convenient:  as,  inhabile  matter.— 2.  Un- 
skilled; unready;  unqualified:  used  of  persons. 
Bailey,  1727.  [Rare.] 

inhabilityt  (in-ha-bil'i-ti),  n,  [=  F.  inhahilite, 
mhabilete  = Sp.  inhabilidad  = Pg.  inhabilidade 
= It.  inability  < L.  as  if  *inhabilita(t-)s,  < in- 
habilis, inhabile : see  inhabile.  Cf.  inability.] 
The  quality  of  being  inhabile  ; unfitness ; in- 
aptness; want  of  skill ; inability. 

Whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  . . . inhability,  un- 
wieldmess,  and  confusion  of  thoughts  beget,  wisdom  pre- 
vents-  Barrow,  Works,  I.  i. 

To  inhabit  (in-hab'it),  i».  [Formerly  also  enhabit; 
< ME.  inhabiten,  enhabiten,  enabiten,  < OP.  inha- 
biter,  enhabiter  =z  It.  inabitare,  < L.  inliabitare, 
dwell  in,  < in,  in,  + habitare,  dwell : see  habit, 
r.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  live  or  dwell  in;  occupy 
as  a habitation  or  dwelling-place ; have  an 
abode  or  residence  in. 


It  should  be  upon  the  account  of  its  ingrediency,  and 
not  of  its  use,  that  anything  should  be  aflirmed  or  denied 
to  be  an  element.  Boyle,  Works  I.  516 
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mg  as  a component  part ; constituent. 

He  makes  a bishop  to  be  ingredient  into  the  definition 
of  a church.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  234. 

II.  n.  If.  A person  entering;  an  incomer. 

If  sin  open  her  shop  of  delicacies,  Solomon  shews  the 
trap  door  and  the  vault;  ...  if  she  discovers  the  green 
and  gay  flowers  of  delice,  he  cries  to  the  ingredients,  Latet 
anguis  in  herba  — The  serpent  lurks  there. 

Itev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  159. 
2.  That  which  enters  into  a compound,  or  is  a 
component  part  of  a compound  or  mixture ; one 

Hi  th  ft  ftl  ft  YYl  ft  H A I n n A wi  Vv-i  v,  a . . . . • 


thft  oinmonto  c u . * Letcher,  Wit  without  Money 

ot  the  elements  ot  a combination  or  composi-  inempn  fimr'  ™ n n mi.  ■ 

tion,  as  a dish,  drink,  or  medicine  P Hlguen  Ong  gAvfm),  n.  [L.]  The  groin. 


tion,  as  a dish,  drink,  or  medicine 

This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison’d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

There’s  one  main  ingredient 
We  have  forgot,  the  artichoke. 

B.  Jonson,  Neptune’s  Triumph. 

She  thought  him  ...  a very  fine  gentleman  ; and  such 
as  consider  what  powerful  ingredients  a good  figure,  fine 
clothes,  and  fortune  are,  in  that  character,  will  easily  for- 
give her.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 

ingress  (in'gres),  n.  [<  ME.  ingress;  = Sp.  in-  rm„8.  Hel 
greso  ==  Pg.  It.  ingresso,  < L.  ingressus , a going  ingulf  v.  t. 
mt°’-  ^ fngrr €e1'  pp*  in9ressusi  g°  into : see  in - ingulfment 


flesh : as,  an  ingrowing  naiL 
ingrowth  (in'groth),  n.  [<  ml  + growth.'] 
Growth  inward ; also,  that  which  grows  inward. 

In  embryonic  development  the  [retina]  ...  is  an  out- 
growth from  the  brain,  the  [lens]  . . . an  ingrowth  from 
the  epidermis  and  cutaneous  tissues. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  24. 

The  pouch  is  nothing  but  an  ingrowth  of  part  of  the 
blastoderm.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  209. 

ingrumf,  a.  A provincial  corruption  of  ignorant. 

Pray,  take  my  fellow,  Ralph;  he  has  a psalm-book; 

I am  an  ingrum  man. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  v.  1. 

E. 


• Phillips , 1706.  [Rare.] 

inguiltyt  (in-gil  ti),  a.  [<m-3  + guilty.]  Guilt-  ncr  eye  wwiawcs  on  mm.  Fletcher 

P^faCT-E  inhabitable1  (in-hab'i-ta-bl),  a. 

inguinal  (mg  n9,i)>  [ — R*  inguinal  = Sd.  h nhitnhi & inimVvUnv,+ . /‘tT  .•  7. 
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inguinal  (ing'gwi-nal),  a.  [=  P.  inguinal  = Sp. 
Pg.  inguinal  = It.  inguinale , < L.  inguinalis , < 
inguen  ( inguin -),  the  groin.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  groin : as,  an  inguinal  tumor  or  hernia. 
— Inguinal  arch.  Same  as  crural  arch  (which  see 
under  crural). — Inguinal  canal.  See  canaZL— Ingui- 
nal glands.  See  gland. — Inguinal  hernia.  See  hernia. 
—Inguinal  rings,  external  and  internal,  the  abdominal 
rings.  _ See  abdominal. 

See  engulf, 
n.  See  engulfment. 


Zif  it  haddeRyveres  and  Welles,  and  the  Lond  also  were 
as  it  is  in  other  parties,  it  scholde  ben  als  fulle  of  Peple 
and  als  fulle  enhabyted  with  Folk  as  in  other  Places. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  43. 
With  Riches  full  Rife  myche  Ranke  godys, 

The  yle  well  enabit  & onest  with  in. 

And  lyuet  after  law  of  the  lell  gentils. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2858. 
Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 

m • , , Isa-  lvii.  15. 
lo  inhabit  a mansion  remote 
From  the  clatter  of  streeLpacing  steeds. 

Cowper,  Catharina. 

2f.  To  make  at  home ; hence,  figuratively,  to  be 
bound  by  the  tie  of  residence. 

She  that  I serve,  ywis,  what  so  thou  seye, 

To  whom  myn  herte  enhabit  is  by  right, 

Shal  han  me  holly  hires,  til  that  I deye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  443. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  dwell;  live;  abide. 

Xother  man  ne  woman  durste  ther-ynne  enhabite. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  666. 
0 thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 
2t.  To  rest  or  be  kept  fixedly. 

Her  eye  inhabits  on  him.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 

[Cf.  AP.  en- 


?TCA’I’  W68*’  etc.VT.T go-  iniun,T“U3ee  ingan. 
t?fn™  the  a0t  0f  entermg  or  Passmg  en-  ingurgitate  (in-ger'ji-tat),  v. 

,,  , ,,  , „ . gurgitated,  ppr.  ingurgitating 

ill  Octobr  from  the  mgresse  of  this  moone  ww  ,-j. /\  ta 

Ys  Coriander  (sette)  is  [in  ?]  fatty  londe. 

Paltadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 

The  phsenomena  seem  very  favourable  to  their  hypothe- 
sis that  suppose  congelation  to  be  effected  by  the  ingress 
of  frigoritick  atoms  into  the  water  or  other  bodies  to  be 
congealed.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  530. 

For  your  ingress  here 
Upon  the  skirt  and  fringe  of  our  fair  land, 

You  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night. 

Tennyson,  Princess  v.  , t\?  u”  “.ul 8ei 1118  aPPeIICe  “P°n  it  Ipleasnre],  li.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  1 

2.  Provision  for  going  in ; a place  of  entrance  : he  never  be  ableto  fiirhis^esire  wittfit' mt<>  l4’ y6t  BhaU  lnhabitance,  inhabitancy  (in-hab'i-tans,  -tan 
as,  the  ingress  and  egress  are  on  opposite  sides.  >-■  »«■ r<-  s.  i 


pret.  and  pp.  in- 

- i rr—  — n- ■.».  [<  D.ingurgita- 

tus,  pp.  of  ingurgitare  (>  It.  ingurgitare  = Sp. 
ingurgitar  = P.  ingurgiter),  plunge  into,  gorge, 
< in,  in,  + gurges  (, qurgit -),  a gulf:  see  gorge.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  swallow  greedily  or  in  great 
quantity. 

Ingurgitating  sometimes  whole  half  glasses. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  112. 

2.  To  plunge;  engulf. 

If  a man  do  but  once  set  his  appetite  upon  it  [pleasure], 


Ti-Tt V . y . a-lci-ui;,  U.  LV1.  AT  . en- 

habitable , inhabitant;  < LL.  inliabitabilis , that 
can  be  inhabited,  < L.  inhabitare,  inhabit:  see 
inhabit.]  Capable  of  being  inhabited,  or  of 
affording  habitation ; suitable  for  habitation ; 
habitable. 

The  fixed  stars  are  all  of  them  suns,  with  systems  of  in- 
habitable planets  moving  about  them.  Locke. 

inhabitable2t  (in-hab'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  in- 
habitable, < OF.  (also  F.) "inhabitable  = Sp.  in- 
habitable = Pg.  inhabitavel  = It.  inabitdbile,  in- 
abitevole,  < L.  inliabitabilis , that  cannot  be  in- 
habited, < in-  priv.  + liabitabilis,  habitable:  see 
habitable.]  Not  habitable ; uninhabitable. 

He  caused  it  [the  town]  to  be  defaced  and  razed  flat  to 
the  earth,  and  made  it  inhabitable. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  217. 

In  Ynde  and  abouten  Ynde  ben  mo  than  5000  iles  gode 
and  grete,  that  men  duellen  in,  withouten  tho  that  ben 
inhabitable.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  161. 

Some  inhabitable  place. 

Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breeds  nought  but  monsters. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  1. 


Lete  honge  it  in  thi  yates  or  ingress 
Of  hous  or  towne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 
3.  In  astron .,  the  entrance  of  the  snn  into  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  or  of  a planet  upon  the  disk 
of  the  sun  in  a transit;  in  astrol,  the  transit 
of  a planet  over  the  point  of  the  zodiac  at 
which  the  sun,  moon,  medium  cteli,  or  ascen- 
dant has  arrived  by  direction.— 4.  In  canon 
law.  See  access,  7.—  Ingress  paper.  See  paper. 


. w.  uuimen  lICICl  OU  UCCJJ  . 

he  never  be  able  to  fill  his  desire  with  it. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix  (1622),  p.  206 
II.  intrans.  To  drink  largely;  swill. 

Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be 
still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. , p.  283. 

ingurgitation  (in-ger-ji-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
gurgitation = Sp.  ingurgitacidn,  < LL.  ingurgi- 
tatio(n-),  immoderate  eating  and  drinking,  < L. 
ingurgitare , plunge  into,  gorge : see  ingurgitate.] 
1.  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily  or  in  great 
quantity. — 2.  That  which  is  thus  swallowed. 


si),  n.  [<  inhabit  + - ance , -anci/.]  1.  Resi- 
dence ; abode  in  a dwelling-place  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  temporary  sojourn 
of  a transient  person ; but,  as  often  used,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  finality  of  intention  respecting  abode 
tnat  is  implied  by  domicile.  Inhabitance  refers  rather  to 
the  actual  abiding;  domicile  to  the  legal  relation,  which 
is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  absence. 

Persons  able  and  fit  for  so  great  an  employment  ought 
to  be  preferred  without  regard  to  their  inhabitancy. 

Hallam. 

He  [Sterling]  is  come  to  look  at  some  habitations  with 
an  eye  to  inhabitancy.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  132. 
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2f.  The  state  of  being  inhabited ; inhabitation,  inhabitort,  n.  See  inhabiter. 

inhabitresst  (in-hab'i-tres),  n.  [<  inhabiter  + 
-ess.]  A female  inhabitant. 

The  church  here  called  the  inhabitress  of  the  gardens. 


Here’s  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger ; 

No  promise  of  inhabitance;  neither  track 
Of  beast  nor  foot  of  man. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1. 

inhabitant  (in-hab'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  AF. 

OF.  inhabitant , < L.  inhabitants , ppr.  of  in- 
habi tare,  inhabit:  see  inhabit.']  I.  a.  Inhabit- 
ing; resident.  [Rare.] 

The  inhabitant  householders  resident  in  the  borough. 

...  It  is  highly  probable  the  word  burgess  . . . meant 
literally  the  free  inhabitant  householder  of  a borough. 

Hallam,  Hist.  Eng.,  III.  46. 

The  rates  were  levied  by  select  vestries  of  the  inhabi- 
tant householders.  Macaulay,  St.  Denis  and  St.  George.  *in  this  behalf. 

II.  n.  A resident;  one  who  dwells  in  a place,  inhalant  (in-ha 'lant), 
as  distinguished  from  a transient  or  occasional 


Bp.  Richardson,  Obs.  on  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  350. 
inhablet,  v.  t.  [<  *inhable , inable,  a.]  To  make 
unable;  disable. 

Sik  fault  as  inhables  the  person  of  the  giuer  to  be  a 
distributer  of  the  sacrament. 

Acts  James  VI.,  1597  (ed.  1814),  p.  167. 

in  hac  parte  (in  hak  par'te).  [L.:  in,  in;  hac, 
abl.  fern,  of  hie , this  (see  he1)}  parte,  abl.  of 
pars,  a part:  seepartf.]  On  this  part  or  side; 


lodger  or  visitor.  In  law  the  term  inhabitant  is  used 
technically  with  varying  meaning  in  respect  of  perma- 
nency of  abode.  In  some  of  the  New  England  States  the 
word  is  used  (in  the  plural)  of  the  citizens  of  a town  in 
their  collective  capacity  as  a body  corporate. 

To  this  [parish]  meeting  all  those  who  had  benefit  of  the 
things  there  transacted  might  come : that  is  to  say,  all 
householders,  and  all  ,who  manured  land  within  the  par- 
ish. Such  were  technically  termed  inhabitants,  even 
though  they  dwelt  in  another  town. 

E.  Channing , Town  and  County  Gov’t  in  Eng.  Colonies 
[of  North  America. 

The  Jackal  is  not  an  importation  from  anywhere  else 
into  Curzola ; he  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  Europe,  who  has 
kept  his  ground  in  Curzola  after  he  has  been  driven  out 
of  other  places.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  204. 

Capital  inhabitant,  in  English  municipal  corporation 
law,  a chief  inhabitant ; an  inhabitant  or  citizen  chosen 
as  a member  of  the  common  council  of  the  city,  from 
among  the  inhabitants  and  citizens  at  large,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  common-councilmen  or  assistant  aider- 
men  of  American  municipalities, 
inhabitatef  (in-hab'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inhabita- 
tus , pp.  of  inhabitare,  dwell  in:  see  irfhabit.] 
To  inhabit;  dwell  in. 

Of  all  the  people  which  inhabitate  Asia. 

Hollarul,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  992. 

inhabitation  (in-hab-i.-ta'shon),  n.  [=  AF. 
enhabitacion  = It.  inabitazione,  < LL.  inhabita- 
tio{n-),  a dwelling,  < L.  inhabitare,  dwell  in : see 
inhabit .]  1 . The  act  of  inhabiting,  or  the  state 

of  being  inhabited. 

Temporary  hollow  clay  idols  . . . which  receive  no 


a.  [=  It.  inalante,  < 
L.  inhalan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  inhalare,  breathe  on 
(breathe  in) : see  inhale .]  That  inhales ; serv- 
ing for  inhalation:  as,  the  inhalant  end  of  a 
duct ; the  inhalant  pores  of  sponges  (that  is,  the 
pores  through  which  streams  of  water  enter). 
See  cuts  under  Porifera  and  Spongilla.  Also 
spelled  inhalent.  ^ 

These  inhalent  and  exhalent  currents  go  on,  so  long  as 
the  animal  [the  fresh-water  mussel]  is  alive  and  the  valves 
are  open.  Huxley,  Biology,  xi. 

inhalation  (in-ha-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inhalation 
= Sp.  inhalacion  = Pg.'  inhalagao  = It.  inalazi- 
one,  < L.  as  if  *inlialatio(n-),  < inhalare , inhale : 
see  inhale .]  1.  The  act  of  inhaling;  inspira- 

tion ; an  indrawing,  as  of  air  or  medicinal  va- 
pors into  the  lungs. 

The  medicine  of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  166. 

2.  In  phar.,  a preparation  intended  to  be  in- 
haled in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Stimulating  moist  inhalations  can  be  prepared  with 
various  volatile  oils.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 


inhale  (in-hal')>  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inhaled,  ppr. 

inhaling. _ [=  F.  inhaler  = Pg.  inhalar  = It.  in-  inherence  (in-her'ens),  n. 


alare,  < L.  inhalare,  breathe  on  (breathe  in),  < 
in,  in,  into,  on,  + halare,  breathe.  Cf.  exhale 1.] 
To  draw  in,  as  air  into  the  lungs;  draw  in  by 
breathing,  or  by  some  analogous  process. 

That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  137. 


inherit 

He  was  inhausting  his  smoking  tea,  which  went  rolling 
and  gurgling  down  his  throat. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxii. 

inhearse  (in-hers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inhearsed, 
ppr.  inhearsing.  [Formerly  also  inker se ; < in-2 
■+■  hearse1.']  To  put  into  a hearse. 

See,  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

inheeldt,  inhieldt,  v.  t.  [ME.  inhilden,  inhield- 
en,  inhelden;  < in,  in,  + hilden,  helden,  pour,  in- 
cline : see  heeld.]  To  pour  in. 

Ye  in  my  nakyd  herte  sentement 
lnhilde  [var.  inhield.] 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  44. 

inhellt,  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + hell1.]  To  consign  to 
hell ; put  in  hell. 

She,  for  whose  sake 

A man  could  flnde  in  his  heart  to  in-hell  him-selfe. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 

inhere  (in-her'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  inhered, 
ppr.  inhering.  [<  L.  inheerere  (>  It.  inerire  = 
Pg.  inherir ),  stick  in,  stick,  inhere,  < in,  in,  + 
hcerere,  stick:  see  hesitate.  Cf.  adhere,  cohere.] 

1 . To  be  in,  as  an  accident  is  in  a substance ; 
be  related  as  an  accident  to  a substance,  as  the 
predicate  of  a proposition  is  related  to  its  sub- 
ject, or  an  adjective  to  its  substantive. 

An  accident  cannot  inhere  in  another  accident. 
Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  Monitio  Logica,  I.  v.  § 1. 

2.  To  dwell  or  exist  as  an  element;  have  place 
as  a quality  or  attribute ; belong  intrinsically ; 
be  innate  or  characteristic. 

So  fares  the  soul  which  more  that  power  reveres 
Man  claims  from  God  than  what  in  God  inheres. 

Parnell,  Donne’s  Third  Satire  versified. 
The  leading  influence  of  Roman  absolutism,  a tendency 
that  inhered  in  it  from  the  start,  aided  essentially  in  pro- 
ducing a sense  of  equality  among  men. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  52. 

[=  F.  inherence  = 


veneration  for  themselves,  and  only  become  objects  of  inhalent  (in-haTent),  a.  Same  as  inhalant. 
worship  when  the  officiating  brahman  has  invited  the  inh.aler  (in-ha'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  inhales.— 

>1 ,1  u/i-l  1 in  the  lmsiafi  nprfnnmncr  t.hfi  I'CTP.mnnv  nf  _ T " 


deity  to  dwell  in  the  image,  performing  the  ceremony  of 
the  “flHhivSsa”  nr  inhnhrt.nti.nn 


at. 


’ or  inhabitation. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  163. 
Population ; the  mass  of  inhabitants. 

Noise  call  you  it,  or  universal  groan, 

As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perish’d  ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1512. 

inhabitative  (in-hab'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  inhabitate 
4-  -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inhabitation, 
inhabitativeness  (in-hab'i-ta-tiv-nes),  n.  [< 
inhabit  + -ative-ness.]  Inhabitiveness, 


2.  Iu  med.,  an  apparatus  for  inhaling  vapors 
and  volatile  substances,  as  steam  of  hot  water, 
vapor  of  chloroform,  iodine,  etc. — 3.  An  appa- 


Sp.  Pg.  inherencia  = It.  inerenza,  < ML.  inheeren- 
tia,  < L.  inhwren(t-)s,  inherent:  see  inherent.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  inherent  or  of  inhering; 
intrinsic  existence. — 2.  The  relation  to  its  sub- 
ject of  an  accident,  or  that  which  cannot  exist 
out  of  a substance  as  subject.  Thus,  the  rela- 
tion of  mortality  to  man  is  inherence. 
inherency  (in-her'en-si),  n.  Same  as  inher- 
ence. 

Borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary  complacency  from 
the  delight  that  I have,  not  from  any  inherency  of  his  own 
possession.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  II.  xviii. 


inherent  (in-her'ent),  a.  [=  V.  inherent  = Sp. 


out  injury  in  a deleterious  atmosphere,  as  that 
used  by  persons  of  delicate  lungs  to  prevent 
damp  or  cold  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  or 
that  used  by  cutlers  and  others  who  breathe 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  metallic  particles ; 
a respirator. 


inhabited1  (in-hab'i-ted),  p.  a.  [<  inhabit  + inhancet,  inhancement.  Obsolete  forms  of 


-ed2.]  1.  Dwelt  in;  having  inhabitants : as,  a 

thinly  inhabited  country. 

How  had  the  world 

Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now. 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat? 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  690. 

2f.  Lodged. 

Touch.  I am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 


enhance,  enhancement. 
inharmonic  (in-har-mon'ik),  a.  [=  Pg.  inhar- 
monico;  as  in-3  + harmonic.]  Not  harmonic; 
not  according  to  the  principles  of  harmony  in 
music;  inharmonious;  discordant — Inharmonic 
relation.  Same  as  false  relation  (which  see,  under  false). 
inharmonical  (in-har-mon'i-kal),  a.  [<  inhar- 
monic + -al.]  Same  as  inharmonic. 


capricious  poet,  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths.  than  inharmonious  (in-har-mo'ni-us),  a.  [=  F.  in- 


Jaq.  [Aside.]  O knowledge  ill -inhabited  ! worse 
Jove  in  a thatched  house ! Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 

inhabited'2!  (in-hab'i-ted),  a.  [<  in-'1  + habited. 
Cf.  F.  inhabite  = Sp.  Pg.  inhabitado  = It.  inabi- 
tato,  uninhabited.]  Not  habited;  uninhabited. 
Posterity  henceforth  lose  the  name  of  blessing, 

And  leave  th’  earth  inhabited,  to  purchase  heav'n. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  1. 

inhabitedness  (in-hab'i-ted-nes), «.  The  state 
of  being  inhabited  or  occupied. 

inhabitert,  inhabitort  (in-hab'i-ter,  -tor),  n. 
[<  inhabit  + -er1,  -or.]  An  inhabitant. 

Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth ! Rev.  viii.  13. 


harmonieux  = Sp.  Pg.  inharmonioso ; as  in-1  + 
harmonious.]  1.  Not  harmonious  in  sound;  des- 
titute of  musical  harmony ; discordant : as,  in- 
harmonious voices;  inharmonious  verse. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  207. 

2.  Not  harmonious  in  sentiment,  action,  or  re- 
lation; disagreeing;  conflicting:  as,  inharmo- 
nious proceedings ; inharmonious  colors, 
inharmoniously  (in-har-mo'ni-us-li),  adv.  In 
an  inharmonious  manner;  without  harmony; 
discordantly. 

The  length  of  this  side  is  (according  to  the  opinion  of  inharmonioUSneSS  (in-har-mo'ni-us-nes),  n. 
the  Inhabiters)  seuen  hundred  miles.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  inharmoni- 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  247.  oug.  want  of  harmony;  discord.  A.  Tucker, 
inhabitiveness  (in-hab'i-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  inhabit  Light  of  Nature,  I.  i.  13. 

+ -ive  + -ness.]  In  phren.,  a propensity  for  re-  inharmony  (in-liiir'mo-ni),  n.  \=V.iriharmonie 
maining  in  an  accustomed  place  of  habitation ; = Sp.  inharmonia  ; as  in-1  + harmony.]  Want 
love  of  locality,  country,  and  home:  supposed  of  harmony;  discord;  disharmony.  [Rare.] 
to  be  indicated  by  a posterior  cranial  develop-  inhauler  (in'ha-ler),  n.  [<  in1  + hauler.]  Naut., 
ment  called  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness.  Combe  a rope  employed  to  haul  in  the  jib-boom, 
gives  the  propensity  a larger  scope,  as  indicated  by  the  inhauntt  (in-hant'  or  -hant'),  V.  t.  [<  ifi-2  + 
same  development,  and  calls  it  concentrativeness.  See  4. , - 

cut  under  phrenology. 


Some  persons  think  that  inhabitiveness  may  give  the  de- 
light to  see  foreign  countries,  and  to  travel,  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse ; the  former  delight  depends  on  Locality. 
Those  who  have  Inhabitiveness  large,  and  Locality  small, 
do  not  like  to  leave  home ; those  who  have  both  organs 
large,  like  to  travel,  but  to  return  home  and  settle  at  last. 

Combe,  System  of  Phrenol.  (ed.  1843),  I.  213. 


haunt.]  To  frequent;  haunt. 

This  creeke  with  runing  passadge  thee  channel  inhaunt- 
eth.  Stanihurst,  JEneid,  i.  168. 

inhaust  (in-h&st'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + haas- 
tus,  pp.  of  haurire,  draw:  see  hausfi.  Cf.  ex- 
haust.] To  draw  or  drink  in.  [A  humorous 
coinage.] 


Pg.  inker ente  = It.  inerente,  < L.  inhceren{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  inheerere,  stick  in,  inhere:  see  inhere.] 

1.  Inhering;  infixed;  sticking  within;  strongly- 
lodged  or  incorporated.  [Rare.] 

I will  not  do ’t : 

Lest  I surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 

And,  by  my  body’s  action,  teach  my  mind 
A most  inherent  baseness.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

Ful.  I can  forgo  things  nearer  than  my  gold. 

Piero.  But  not  your  love,  Fulgoso. 

Ful.  No,  she’s  inherent,  and  mine  own  past  losing. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  1. 

2.  Existing  as  an  element,  quality,  or  attri- 
bute ; innately  characteristic ; intrinsic : as, 
inherent  color ; inherent  beauty  of  character. 

There  was  inherent  in  them  [the  bishops]  a power  of 
cognition  of  causes,  and  coercion  of  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  206. 

I consider  an  human  soul  without  education  like  mar- 
ble in  a quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties 
till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours. 

Spectator,  No.  215. 

The  forms  . . . have  an  inherent  power  of  adjustment 
to  each  other  and  to  surrounding  nature. 

A.  B.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  268. 
Condition  inherent.  See  condition.—  Inherent  form, 
in  metaph.  See  form.  =Syn.  2.  Inherent,  Innate,  Inborn, 
Inbred,  Ingrained,  native,  natural.  Inherent  implies  per- 
manence and  inseparableness:  as,  an  inherent  weakness  or 
defect.  Innate  and  inborn  are  literally  the  same,  but  in- 
nate is  chiefly  the  word  of  philosophy,  while  inborn  is  the 
word  of  common  life  and  literature : as,  it  is  disputed  whe- 
ther there  are  innate  ideas  or  an  innate  belief  in  a God, 
but  few  deny  that  there  are  inborn  aptitudes  for  excellence 
in  certain  kinds  of  work ; he  has  an  inborn  love  of  truth. 
Inbred  applies  to  that  which  is  worked  into  one  by  breed- 
ing or  training,  or,  more  figuratively,  by  habit : as,  inbred 
laziness.  Ingrained  applies  to  that  which  has  become 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  texture  or  fiber,  literally  or 
figuratively : as,  ingrained  baseness.  See  intrinsic,  under 
inner. 

inherently  (in-her'ent-li),  adv.  By  inherence ; 
inseparably. 

inherit  (in-her'it),  v.  [<  ME.  inheriten,  enheri- 
ten,  < OF.  enheriter,  inheriter,  < LL.  inhereditare , 
appoint  as  heir,  ML.  also  put  in  possession,  in- 
herit, < L.  in,  in,  + heres  ( hered -),  heir:  see  heir 
and  heritage.]  I.  trans.  1.  In  laic,  to  take  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor;  get  by  succession, 
as  the  representative  of  the  former  possessor ; 


inherit 

receive  as  a right  or  title  descendible  by  law 
from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease : as,  the  eldest 
son  of  a nobleman  inherits  his  father’s  title. 
In  law  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  acquiring  by  will ; 
but  in  popular  use  this  distinction  is  often  disregarded. 

When  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that  which  he  hath, 
...  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  firstborn  be- 
fore the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  firstborn. 

Deut.  xxi.  16. 

Though  a man’s  body  is  not  a property  that  can  be  in- 
herited, yet  his  constitution  may  fitly  be  compared  to  an 
entailed  estate.  II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 71. 

2.  To  receive  from  one’s  progenitors  as  part  of 
one’s  physical  or  mental  constitution ; possess 
intrinsically  through  descent. 

Habits  are  inherited , and  have  a decided  influence : as  in 
the  period  of  the  flowering  of  plants  when  transported  from 
one  climate  to  another.  Darurin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  25. 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 

And  heap’d  the  whole  inherited  sin  . . . 

All,  all  upon  the  brother.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 

3.  To  receive  by  transmission  in  any  way;  have 
imparted  to  or  conferred  upon;  acquire  from 
any  source. 

Good  Master,  what  shall  I do  that  I may  inherit  eternal 
Hfe?  Mark  x.  17. 

An  Generali  Instructioun  to  Kyngis,  how  thay  sal  alsweill 
inhereit  the  Heuin  as  the  erth. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  To  the  Redar. 

4.  To  succeed  by  inheritance.  [Bare.] 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us ; our  looks  are  strange. 

Tennyson,  Lotos  Eaters,  thoric  Song. 

5t.  To  put  in  possession ; seize : with  of. 

It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  vested  with  a right  to  a 
thing  (specifically  to  real  property)  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  as  successor  in  interest  on  the  death 
of  the  former  owner;  have  succession  as  heir: 
sometimes  with  to. 

Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father’s  house. 

Judges  xi.  2. 

The  king  and  all  our  company  else  being  drowned,  we 
will  inherit  here.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

The  children  of  a deceased  son  inherited  to  the  grand- 
father in  preference  to  a son  or  jointly  with  him. 

Brougham. 

inheritability  (in-her//i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
heritable: see  -bilit.y.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
heritable, or  of  being  descendible  to  heirs. 

inheritable  (in-her'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  (AF.) 
inheritable,  enheritablejX  inheriter,  inherit:  see 
inherit  and  -able.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inherit- 
ed; transmissible  or  descendible  from  the  an- 
cestor to  the  heir  by  course  of  law;  heritable: 
as,  an  inheritable  estate  or  title. 

While  property  continued  only  for  life,  testaments  were 
useless  and  unknown;  and,  when  it  became  inheritable, 
the  inheritance  was  long  indefeasible. 

Blackstone,  Com. , II.  i. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  by  or  received 
from  progenitors:  as,  inheritable  qualities  or  in- 
firmities. 

All  organic  beings  are  modifiable,  [and]  all  modifications 
are  inheritable.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  388. 

3.  Capable  of  inheriting;  qualified  to  inherit. 

By  attainder  ...  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted  is  so 

corrupted  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inheritable . 

Blackstone. 

inheritably  (in-her'i-ta-bli),  adv.  By  inheri- 
tance ; by  way  of  inheritance ; so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  inherited. 

He  resumed  the  grants  at  pleasure,  nor  ever  gave  them 
even  for  life,  much  less  inheritably.  Brougham. 

inheritaget  (in-ker'i-taj),  n.  [<  ME.  inheritage, 
enheritage;  < inherit  + -age.  Cf.  heritage.'] 
Possession. 

I graunte  yow  inheritage 

Peaceably  withoute  strive. 

Isle  of  Ladies,  1.  1192. 

Where  standeth  a little  Chappell,  . . . the  inheritage  of 
the  Calargy,  a family  that  for  this  thousand  yeers  have  re- 
tained a prime  repute  in  this  Island. 

* Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  174. 

inheritance  (in-her'i-tans),  n.  [Formerly  also 
enheritance;  < OF.  (AF.)  enheritance , enheri- 
tauncey  inheriting,  < enheriter , inherit : see  in- 
herit.'] 1 . The  act  of  inheriting,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word:  as,  the  inheritance  of  property  or  of 
disease. 

You  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  to  his  em- 
pyre  by  inheritaunce,  but  got  into  y«  seate  of  Cyrus  by  the 
beneftte  of  Bagoas,  hys  eunuche. 

J . Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  143. 

In  these  laws  of  inheritance,  as  displayed  under  domes- 
tication, we  see  an  ample  provision  for  the  production, 
through  variability  and  natural  selection,  of  new  specific 
forms.  Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  61. 
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Or  how  should  England,  dreaming  of  his  sons, 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a life,  a heart,  a mind  ? 

Tennyson , Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oldest  customs  of 
inheritance  in  England  and  Germany  were  in  their  remote 
beginnings  connected  with  a domestic  religion  and  based 
upon  a worship  of  ancestral  spirits,  of  which  the  hearth- 
place  was  essentially  the  shrine  and  altar. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  216. 

2.  In  law , the  estate  cast  upon  the  heir  by 
law  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor 
( Broom  and  Hadley );  a legal  right  to  real  prop- 
erty not  limited  by  years  or  the  owner’s  life, 
so  that  it  will  pass  by  descent;  an  estate  inur- 
ing to  a person  and  his  heirs ; real  estate.  See 
estate  of  inheritance , under  estate . 

The  commons  prayed  that  neither  in  parliament  nor 
council  should  any  one  be  put  on  trial  for  articles  touch- 
ing freehold  and  inheritance.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 371. 

3.  That  which  is  or  may  be  inherited;  the  im- 
movable property  passing  in  a family  by  de- 
scent ; in  a more  general  sense,  any  property 
passing  by  death  to  those  entitled  to  succeed; 
apatiTlnony;  a heritage. 

And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Is 
there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's 
h°use  ? Gen.  xxxi.  14. 

In  all  his  ancient  inheritances,  he  hath  houses  built  after 
their  manner  like  arbours. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 142. 
My  father’s  blessing  and  this  little  coin 
Is  my  inheritance. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  2. 

4.  A possession  received  by  gift  or  without  pur- 
chase ; a permanent  possession. 

Meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  Col.  L 12. 

5f.  Possession ; ownership ; acquisition. 

You  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a fawn  upon  them, 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 
Against  the  which,  a moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ; which  had  return’d 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquisher.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Canons  of  inheritance.  See  canoni. — Inheritance 
Actt  an  English  statute  of  1833(3  and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  106)  re- 
casting the  law  of  descent.— Inheritance  tax  law,  a stat- 
ute imposing  a tax  on  those  acquiring  property  by  inheri- 
tance or  will : sometimes  taxing  only  collateral  relatives 
and  strangers,  and  in  such  case  commonly  called  a collat- 
eral-inheritance tax  law.—  Several  inheritance,  a sev- 
eral estate  of  inheritance : as,  where  a partition  between 
two  heirs  allotted  the  land  for  half  of  the  year  to  each  in 
turn,  their  cotenancy  was  terminated  and  each  was  said 
to  have  a several  inheritance ; or  where  land  was  given  to 
two  persons  (who  could  not  possibly  intermarry)  and  their 
issue,  they  had  a joint  inheritance  for  their  joint  lives,  and 
their  issue  had  several  inheritance. — Words  of  inheri- 
tance, expressions  in  a conveyance  or  will  manifesting  an 
intent  that  the  grantee  or  devisee  should  take  more  than 
a life  estate,  the  usual  words  being  “and  to  his  heirs  for- 
ever,” added  after  the  designation  of  the  grantee;  com- 
monly also  with  the  words  “and  assigns,”  to  manifest  in- 
tent that  the  estate  is  assignable.  By  statute  in  many  of 
the  United  States  words  of  inheritance  are  not  required 
in  order  to  pass  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
inheritor  (in-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  ME.  enheritoury 
< AF.  *enlieritour,  an  heir,  < enheriter , inherit: 
see  inherit.]  An  heir ; one  who  inherits  or  may 
inherit. 

Thierry  was  tho  a full  noble  knyght ; 

Gaffray  ther  hym  made  hys  enheritour 
Off  all  the  contre  which  he  hild  hym  dyght. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6120. 

From  that  time  forward  the  priests  were  not  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  Levites,  as  our  bishops,  but  were 
born  inheritors  of  the  dignity. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  4. 

inheritress  (in-her'i-tres),  n.  [<  inheritor  4- 
-css.]  An  heiress;  a female  who  inherits  or  is 
entitled  to  inherit.  Also  inheritrix . 

Joanna  II.,  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the  throne,  the 
licentiousness,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiii.  10. 

inheritrix  (in-her'i-triks),  n.  [<  AF.  inheritrix; 
fern.  form  of  inheritor.]  Same  as  inheritress. 

Thou  then  whom  partial  heavens  conspired  in  one  to  frame 
The  proof  of  beauty's  worth,  th’  inheritrix  of  fame. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber  s Eng.  Garner,  I.  585). 

inherset,  *•  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  inhearse. 
inhesion  (in-he'zhon),  n.  [=  It.  inesione,  < LL. 
inhaisio{n-) , a hanging  or  adhering  to,  < L.  in- 
hmrere,  pp.  inlicEsns,  inhere:  see  inhere.]  The 
state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in  something ; 
inherence. 

Many  have  maintained  that  body  is  only  a collection  of 
qualities  to  which  we  give  one  name ; and  that  the  notion 
of  a subject  of  inhesion,  to  which  those  qualities  belong, 
is  only  a fiction  of  the  mind. 

Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  ii.  8. 
in-hexagon  (in'kek//sa-gon),  n.  [<  inscribed ) 

_ + hexagon.]  An  inscribed  hexagon, 
inhiatet,  v.  i.  [<  L.  inhiatus,  pp.  of  inliiare, 
gape,  stand  open,  < in,  in,  on,  + hiare,  gape: 
see  hiatus.]  To  open  the  jaws;  gape. 


in  hoc 

How  like  gaping  wolves  do  many  of  them  inhiate  and 
gape  after  wicked  mammon.  Beam,  Works  (1843),  I.  253. 

inhiationt  (m-hi-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  inhiatio(n-), 
an  opening  of  the  mouth,  < L.  inliiare,  open  the 
mouth,  gape:  see  inhiate.]  An  opening  of  the 
jaws;  a gaping,  as  in  eager  desire. 

A thirst  and  inhiatinn  after  the  next  life,  and  afrequen- 
cy  of  prayer  and  meditation  in  this.  Donne,  Letters,  xx. 

inhibit  (in-hib'it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inhibitus,  pp.  of 
inhibere  (>  It.  inibire  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  inhibir  = F. 
inhiber),  hold  hack,  restrain,  forbid,  < in,  in,  on, 
+ habere,  have,  hold:  see  habit.  Cf.  exhibit, 
prohibit.]  1.  To  hold  back;  hinder  by  obstruc- 
tion or  restriction ; check  or  repress. 

Rather  than  they  would  be  suspected  of  any  lothsome 
infirmity,  which  might  inhibit  them  from  the  Princes  pres- 
ence, or  enterteinment  of  the  ladies. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  252. 

What  shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that  fre- 
quent those  houses  where  drunk’nes  is  sold  and  harbour’d? 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  24. 

2.  To  forbid;  prohibit;  interdict. 

Inhibiting  them  upon  a greate  payn  not  once  to  ap- 
proche  ether  to  his  speche  or  presence. 

Hall,  Union,  etc.,  1648,  Hen.  V.,  fol.  1.  (Halliwell.) 

Humaine  weakenes,  that  pursueth  still 
What  is  inhibited.  Marston,  The  Pawne,  v. 

It  [the  treaty-making  power  vested  in  the  government 
of  the  United  .States]  is  . . . limited  by  all  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  which  inhibit  certain  acts  from  being 
done  by  the  government.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  203. 

inhibiter,  inhibitor  (in-hib'i-ter,  -tor),  n.  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  inhibits. 

They  operated  as  inhibitors  of  digestion. 

Medical  News,  LIII.  23. 
2.  Specifically,  in  Scots  law,  a person  who  takes 
★out  inhibition,  as  against  a wife  or  a debtor, 
inhibition  (in-ki-bisk'on),  n.  [=  F.  inhibition 
= Sp.  inliibicion  — Pg.  inhibiqcto  = It.  inibizione, 
< L.  inliibitio(n-),  a restraining,  < inhibere,  re- 
strain: see  inhibit.]  1.  The  act  of  inhibiting, 
or  the  state  of  being  inhibited ; prohibition ; re- 
straint; embargo. 

Mahomet  . . . made  a strict  Inhibition  to  all  his  Sect 
from  drinking  of  Wine,  as  a Thing  profane. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

This  is  the  Question  heer,  or  the  Miracle  rather,  why 
his  onely  not  agreeing  should  lay  a negative  barr  and  in- 
hibition upon  that  which  is  agreed  to  by  a whole  Parla- 
ment.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

2.  In  Eng.  law,  a writ  to  forbid  a judge  from 
further  proceedings  in  a cause  depending  be- 
fore him,  issuing  usually  from  a higher  eccle- 
siastical court  to  an  inferior  one,  on  appeal. — 

3.  In  physiol.,  the  lowering  of  the  action  of  a 
nervous  mechanism  by  nervous  impulses  reach- 
ing it  from  a connected  mechanism. 

Now,  however  skilfully  we  may  read  older  statements 
between  the  lines,  no  scientific  — that  is,  no  exact—  know- 
ledge of  inhibition  was  possessed  by  any  physiologist  until 
Weber,  by  a direct  experiment  on  a living  animal,  discov- 
ered the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
over  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  23. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  reflex  actions  may  be  re- 
strained or  hindered  in  their  development  by  the  action 
of  higher  centres.  This  is  termed  the  “ inhibition  of  re- 
flex action.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  28. 

Inhibition  against  a debtor,  in  Scots  law,  a writ  pass- 
ing under  the  signet,  whereby  the  debtor  is  prohibited 
from  contracting  any  debt  which  may  become  a burden 
on  his  heritable  property,  or  whereby  his  heritage  may 
be  attached  or  alienated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhibiter’s 
demand.—  Inhibition  against  a wife,  at  the  instance  of 
a husband,  in  Scots  law,  a writ  passing  the  signet  which 

Erohibits  all  persons  from  dealing  with  the  wife  or  giving 
er  credit. 

inhibitive  (in-Jiib'i-tiv),  a.  [<  inhibit  + -ive.] 
Inhibitory. 

inhibitor,  n.  See  inhibiter. 
inhibitory  (in-liib'i-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  inhibi- 
toire  = Sp.  Pg.  inhibitorio  = It.  inibitorio,  < 
ML.  inhibitorius,  inhibitory,  < L.  inhibere , in- 
hibit: see  inhibit.]  Inhibiting  or  tending  to 
inhibit ; holding  back ; curbing,  restraining,  or 
repressing ; checking  or  stopping. 

Pain  . . . has  an  ^inhibitory  effect  on  all  the  reflex  ac- 
tions. II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  101. 

We  referred  a short  time  back  to  the  phenomena  of 
“inhibition.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  discov 
ery  of  the  inhibitory  function  of  certain  nerves  marks  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  physiology 
during  the  past  half-century. 

M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  23. 
Inhibitory  nerves,  nerves  which,  when  stimulated,  di- 
minish or  repress  action.  Thus,  the  vagus  contains  fibers 
s which  on  stimulation  lower  the  pulse-rate. 

inhieldt,  inhildet,  v.  t.  See  inheeld. 
inhive  (m-hiv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inhived,  ppr. 
inhiving.  [<  in-1  + hive.]  To  put  into  a hive; 
hive.  [Bare.] 

in  hoc  (in  hok).  [L. : in,  in;  hoc,  abl.  of  hoc, 
neut.  of  hie,  this:  see  hie  jacet.]  Herein;  in 
this  respect. 


inhold 

inhold  (in-hold'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inheld,  ppr. 
inholding.  [<  in-1  + hold1.]  To  have  inherent ; 
contain  within.  [Rare.] 

Light  . . . which  the  sun  inholdeth  and  casteth  forth. 

Raleigh. 

inholdert  (in-hdl'dfcr),  n.  An  indweller,  or 
anything  indwelling;  an  inhabitant  or  occu- 
pant; in  the  extract,  the  active  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

I [Dame  Nature]  do  possesse  the  worlds  most  regiment ; 
As  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  divide, 

And  every  parts  inholders  to  convent, 

Shall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  17. 

inhoopf  (in-hop'),  v.  t . [<  in-1  4-  hoop1.']  To 

confine  or  inclose  as  with  a hoop  or  hoops; 
coop  up. 

His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

inhospitable  (in-hos'pi-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  inhos- 
pitable ■ Sp.  inhospitable;  as  in-3  + hospitable .] 
Not  hospitable;  indisposed  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality ; unfavorable  or  inimical  to  visitors ; not 
affording  accommodation  or  shelter : as,  an  in- 
hospitable tribe;  inhospitable  wilds. 

Since  toss’d  from  shores  to  shores,  from  lands  to  lands, 
Inhospitable  rocks,  and  barren  sands.  Dry  den,  iEneid. 

Jael,  who  with  inhospitable  guile 
Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  through  the  temples  nail’d. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  989. 

Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starv’d  at  your  inhospitable  door  ? 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  250. 

inhospitableness  (in-hos'pi-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inhospitable, 
inhospitably  (in-hos'pi-ta-bli),  ado.  In  an  in- 
hospitable manner ; unkindly, 
inhospitalt,  a.  [<  OF.  inliospital  = Sp.  inhospi- 
tal; as  in-3  + hospital .]  Inhospitable. 

Lonely  hermit's  cage  inhospitall. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

inhospitality  (in-kos-pi-tal'i-ti),  n.  Inhospita- 
bleness.  Bp.  Hall , Balm  of  Gilead,  x.  § 2. 
inhuman  (in-hu'man),  a.  [=  F.  inhumain  = 
Sp.  Pg.  inhumano  = It.  inumano , inhuman,  < L. 
inhumanus , not  suitable  to  the  human  condition, 
rude,  savage,  ill-bred,  also  LL.  superhuman,  < 
L.  in-  priv.  + huma?msy  human : see  human.  Cf . 
inhumane.]  1.  Not  human;  not  governed  by 
feelings  proper  to  human  nature;  specifically, 
not  humane;  hard-hearted;  unfeeling;  cruel. 

He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter. 

But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs’d  you, 

Curs’d  you  most  bitterly. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  L 2. 
Princes  and  peers,  attend ! while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  vii.  246. 

2.  Not  proper  to  human  nature ; destitute  of 
human  quality;  specifically,  showing  want  of 
humanity ; marked  by  unfeelingness  or  cruelty. 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  ! 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 

The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  1098. 
The  place  yielded  to  the  Emperor,  whose  soldiers  soon 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  inhuman  excesses  of  war. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  221. 
=Syn.  Pitiless,  merciless,  brutal,  ruthless,  remorseless, 
inhumane  (in-hu-man' ),  a.  [Formerly  identical 
with  inhuman,  but  in  present  form  and  accent 
like  humane,  directly  from  the  L.;  < L.  inhuma- 
nus, savage,  inhuman,  < in-  priv.  + humanus, 
human,  humane : see  inhuman.]  Not  humane; 
inhuman;  hard-hearted;  cruel. 

Bloud  was  so  odious  in  each  Ethnicke’s  sight. 

That  who  did  kill  (as  inhumane)  none  lov’d. 

Stirling , Doomes-day,  The  Fifth  Hour. 

inhumanelyt  (in-hu-manTi),  adv.  Inhumanly, 
inhumanity  (in-hu-man'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  inhu- 
manite  = Sp.  inliuinanidad  = Pg.  inhumanidade 
= It.  inumanitd,  < L.  inhumanita(t-)s,  inhuman 
conduct,  barbarity,  ill  breeding,  < inhumanus, 
inhuman:  see  inhuman.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  inhuman  or  inhumane ; cruelty ; bar- 
barity. 

Howsoeuer  the  bodies  of  these  men  before  the  Floud 
were  composed,  certain  their  mindes  were  disposed  to  all 
monstrouB  inhumanity,  which  hastened  their  destruction. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  38. 
Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 

Bums,  Man  was  made  to  Mourn. 
. =Syn.  Unkindness,  brutality,  ruthlessness, 
inhumanly  (in-hu'man-li),  adv.  In  an  inhuman 
manner;  with  cruelty;  barbarously. 
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inhumatet  (in'hu-mat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inhumatus, 
pp.  of  inhumane,  bury:  see  inhume.]  To  in- 
hume. Bailey,  1731. 

inhumation  (in-hfi-ma'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  in- 
humation = It.  inumazione,  < L.  as  if  *inhu- 
matio(n-),  < inhumane,  bury : see  inhumate.]  1 . 
The  act  of  burying  in  the  ground,  especially  as 
opposed  to  incremation ; interment. 

The  soberest  nations  have  rested  in  two  ways,  of  simple 
inhumation  and  burning.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  i. 

In  the  year  1810,  a case  of  living  inhumation  happened 
in  France,  attended  with  circumstances  which  go  far  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  truth  is,  indeed,  stranger  than 
fiction.  Poe , Tales,  I.  327. 

2.  In  chem.,  a method,  now  obsolete,  of  digest- 
ing substances  by  burying  the  vessel  containing 
them  in  warm  earth  or  manure, 
inhume  (in-hum'),  v.  t.\  pret.  andpp.  inhumed, 
ppr.  inhuming.  [=  F.  inhumer  = Sp.  inhuman 
= It.  inumare,  < L.  inhumane,  bury  in  the  ground, 
< in,  in,  + humus,  ground:  see  humus.  Cf.  ex- 
hume.] 1.  To  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a dead 
body;  bury;  inter. 

They  had  a neate  Chapelt,  in  which  the  heart  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleve,  their  founder,  lies  inhum'd  under  a plate 
of  brasse.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1641. 

Ho  hand  his  hones  shall  gather  or  inhume. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxi.  376. 
2.  In  chem.,  to  digest  in  a vessel  surrounded 
with  warm  earth  or  manure. — 3f.  To  serve  as 
a tomb  for. 

We  took  notice  of  an  old-conceited  tomb,  which  in- 
humed a harmless  shepherd. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  126. 
-ini.  [NL..L.,  masc.  pi.  of  -inus:  see  -in1,  -ine1.] 
A suffix  forming  New  Latin  names  of  some 
groups  in  zoology,  as  in  Acanthurini,  Salmonini, 
Stenini. 

Inia1  (in'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a S.  Amer.  name.] 
A genus  of  delphinoid  odontoeete  cetaceans, 
type  of  the  family  Iniidai.  It  contains  the  Ama- 
zonian dolphin,  I.  geoffrensis  or  I.  boliviensis,  about  8 feet 
long,  with  the  dorsal  fin  a mere  ridge,  a long  cylindrical 
snout,  the  j aws  armed  with  from  104  to  132  teeth,  the  verte- 
bra about  40,  the  ribs  13,  and  the  sternum  consisting  of  a 
single  piece.  P.  Cuvier,  1836. 
inia2,  n.  Plural  of  inion3. 
inial  (in'i-al),  a.  [<  inion 2 + -al.]  In  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  inion. 
iniid  (in'i-id),  n.  A member  of  the  family 
Iniidai. 

Iniidae  (i-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Inia  (native 
name  in  Bolivia)  + -idee.]  A family  of  dol- 
phins, of  the  order  Cete  and  suborder  Denticete, 
typified  by  the  genus  Inia.  They  have  the  pro- 
longed  rostrum  and  other  characters  of  the  Delphinoidea, 
lacrymal  bones  coalesced  with  the  jugals,  the  tubercular 
and  capitular  articulations  of  the  ribs  blending  posteri- 
orly, unossifled  costal  cartilages,  rudimentary  maxillary 
crests,  teeth  mostly  with  complete  cingulum,  eyes  of  mod- 
erate size,  and  a transversely  crescent-shaped  blow- hole. 
Also  Iniince,  as  a subfamily  of  Platanistidce. 

inimaginablet  (in-i-maj'i-na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ini- 
maginable  = Sp.  inimaginable  = It.  inimagina- 
bile;  as  in-3  + imaginable.]  Unimaginable; 
inconceivable.  Bp.  Pearson. 
inimical  (i-nim'i-kal),  a.  [<  ML.  inimicalis, 
unfriendly,  hostile,  < L.  inimicus,  unfriendly, 
an  enemy:  see  inimicous,  enemy1.]  1.  Having 
the  disposition  or  temper  of  an  enemy;  un- 
friendly; hostile:  chiefly  applied  to  private  en- 
mity. 

I am  sorry  the  editors  of  the  Review  should  so  construe 
my  article  as  to  suppose  it  inimical  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Sydney  Smith,  To  John  Murray. 

2.  Adverse;  hurtful;  repugnant. 

Associations  in  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign are  not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the  constitution. 

Brand,  Political  Associations  (1796). 

The  reaction  which  ensued  throughout  the  continent 
upon  the  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  was  in- 
imical to  the  political  principles  for  which  Sardinia  had 
contended.  E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  109. 

= Syn.  Averse,  Adverse , etc.  (see  hostile ),  unfriendly,  an- 
tagonistic, opposed,  hurtful. 

inimicality  (i-nim-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  inimical  + 
-ity.]  The  state  of  being  inimical;  hostility; 
unfriendliness.  Boucher. 
inimically  (i-nim'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  inimical, 
adverse,  or  unfriendly  manner, 
inimicitioust, a-  [<  L.  as  if  *inimititiosus,  < ini- 
micitia,  hostility,  < inimicus,  hostile : see  inimi- 
cous.] Inimical;  unfriendly. 

His  majesty’s  subjects,  with  all  the  inimicitious  passions 
which  belong  to  them.  Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  23. 

inimicoust  (i-nim'i-kus),  a.  [<  L.  inimicus , un- 
friendly, hostile,  < in-  priv.  + amicus , friendly, 
a friend,  < amare,  love  : see  amor.  Cf.  enemy1) 
ult.  < L.  inimicus.]  Inimical. 

And  indeed  (besides  that  they  [radishes]  decay  the  teeth) 
experience  tells  us  that  ...  it  is  hard  of  digestion,  in- 
imicous to  the  stomach.  Evelyn,  Acetaria. 


iniquitous 

inimitability  (in-im^i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in* 

imitabilite:  see  inimitable  and -bility.  ] The  qual- 
ity of  being  inimitable. 

Truths  must  have  an  eternal  existence  in  some  under- 
standing : or  rather  they  are  the  same  with  that  under- 
standing itself,  considered  as  variously  representative, 
according  to  the  various  modes  of  inimitability  or  parti- 
cipation. Norris. 

inimitable  (in-im'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inimitable 
= Sp.  inimitable  = Pg.  inimitavel  = It.  inimita- 
bile,  < L.  inimitabilis , that  may  not  he  imitated, 

< in-  priv.  + imitabilis,  that  may  be  imitated : 
see  imitable.]  Not  imitable;  incapable  of  be- 
ing imitated  or  copied;  surpassing  imitation. 

Thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

Mdton , P.  L.,  iii.  508. 

The  original  national  genius  may  now  come  forward  in 
perfectly  new  forms,  without  the  sense  of  oppression  from 
inimitable  models.  De  Quincey , Style,  iii. 

=Syn.  Matchless,  peerless. 

inimitableness  (in-im'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  Inimita- 
bility. 

inimitably  (in-im'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  inimi- 
table manner;  to  a degree  beyond  imitation. 

Charms  such  as  thine,  inimitably  great.  Broome. 

These  two  small  hut  inimita bly  fine  Poems  [“L’Allegro” 
and  “II  Penseroso’’]  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 

H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xl. 

in  infinitum  (in  in-fi-nl'tum).  [L. : in,  in;  in- 
finitum, acc.  neut.  of  infinitus,  infinite:  see  in- 
finite.] Without  limit ; indefinitely. 

in  initio  (in  i-nish'i-o).  [L.:  in,  in  ; initio,  abl. 
of  initimn,  a beginning : see  initial.]  In  the  be- 
ginning ; at  the  outset. 

in  integrum  (in  in'te-grum).  [L. : in,'  in ; in- 
tegrum, acc.  neut.  of  integer,  entire:  see  integer, 
entire.]  Entire. 

in  invitum  (in  in-vi'tum).  [L. : in,  in ; invitum, 
acc.  of  invitus,  unwilling,  reluctant.]  Against 
the  unwilling;  compulsory.  A decree  divesting  an 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  his  property  by  adverse  proceed- 
ings is  said  to  be  in  invitum,  as  contrasted  with  a volun- 
tary assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

iniome  (in'i-om),  n.  Any  member  of  the  Iniomi. 

Iniomi  (in-i-6'ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iviov,  the 
muscle  at  the  hack  of  the  neck  (see  inion3),  + 
tofioy,  shoulder:  see  humerus.]  A suborder  or 
an  order  of  teleost  fishes,  having  the  shoulder- 
girdle  disconnected  from  the  side  of  the  crani- 
um and  at  most  impinging  upon  the  back  of  the 
cranium  at  the  nape  or  nuchal  region,  and  the 
coracoid  hones  and  actinosts  normally  devel- 
oped. It  includes  fishes  of  the  families  Syno- 
dontidse,  Scopelidse,  Chauliodontidse,  Plagyodon- 
iidse,  Sternoptychidse,  and  a number  of  others. 

iniomous  (in-i-6'mus),  a.  [<  Iniomi  4-  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Iniomi,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

The  characteristics  and  families  of  iniomous  fishes. 

Science,  VII.  374  a. 

inion1!  (in'yon),  n.  [Also  corruptly  ingan , in- 
gen, ingun;  var.  of  onion:  see  onion.]  An  on- 
ion. This  pronunciation  is  shown,  without  the 
changed  spelling,  in  the  second  extract. 

Your  case  in  lawe  is  not  worth  an  inion. 

J.  Heywood,  Spider  and  File  (1556). 

And  you  that  delight  in  trulls  and  minions, 

Come  buy  my  four  ropes  of  hard  St.  Thomas’s  onions. 

B.  Taylor,  Hog  hath  Lost  his  Pearl  (Ilazlett’s  Dodsley, 

[XI.  436). 

inion2  (in'i-on),  pi.  inia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  iviov, 

the  muscle  between  the  occiput  and  the  back, 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  < 
if  (iv-),  a sinew,  fiber,  lit.  strength,  force,  orig. 
*Fi(  = L.  vis  (vir-),  force : see  vim.]  In  anat.,  a 
ridge  of  the  occiput  to  which  muscles  of  the 
nape  are  attached;  now,  specifically,  the  ex- 
ternal occipital  protuberance. 

Iniophthalmat  (in^i-of-thal'ina),  v.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  iviov,  the  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
+ oipdahydy,  eye.]  A tribe  of  prohoscidiferous 
gastropods,  having  the  eyes  sessile  behind  the 
tentacles.  The  principal  families  are  Actceonidce, 
PyramidellidiE,  and  Solariidce. 

iniquitablet,  a.  [Var.  of  inequitable,  after  ini- 
quity.] Same  as  inequitable. 

Who  ever  pretended  to  gainsay  or  resist  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, although  ...  it  may  be  as  iniquitable  as  any 
action  of  a single  person  can  be? 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  333. 

iniquitous  (i-nik'wi-tus),  a.  [<  iniquity  + -ous.] 
Characterized  by  iniquity ; unjust;  wicked:  as, 
an  iniquitous  bargain. 

In  this  city  Athens  there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones 
too,  for  the  Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians,  sup- 
ported each  of  them  by  one  or  more  demagogues  pen- 
sioned and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service. 

Burke , Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 
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Initial  tension,  the  stress  developed  in  the  consecutive 
elementary  cylinders  of  a composite  cylinder,  or  the  body 
of  a built-up  gun,  by  the  method  of  fabrication,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a cast  gun,  by  cooling  from  the  interior.  Initial 
tension  is  produced  by  shrinking  over  another  a heated 
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iniquitous 

Las  Casas  lived  to  repent,  . . . declaring  afterwards 
that  the  captivity  of  black  men  is  as  iniquitous  as  that  of 
Indians.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 135. 

= Syn.  Illegal,  Wicked,  etc.  (see  criminal) ; unfair,  inequi- 
table, unrighteous,  unprincipled,  nefarious. 

iniquitously  (i-nik'wi-tus-li),  adv.  In  an  ini- 
quitous maimer ; unjustly;  wickedly. 

His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal. 

Burke,  To  a Noble  Lord. 

iniquity  (i-nik'wi-ti),  n. ; pi.  iniquities  (-tiz). 

[< ME.  iniquite,  <"OF.  iniquiteit,  iniquite,  F .ini- 
quity — Pr.  iniquitat,  inequitat  = Sp.  iniquidad 
- pg,  iniquidade  = It.  iniquitd,  < L.  iniquita(t-)s, 
unequalness,  injustice,  < iniquus,  unequal,  un- 
just: see  iniquous.  Cf.  equity,  inequity .]  1. 

Lack  of  equity ; gross  injustice ; unrighteous- 
ness; wickedness:  as,  the  iniquity  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

Some  contesting  for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that 
old  entanglement  of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws,  though 
the  badge  of  their  ancient  slavery. 

Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

There  is  a greater  or  less  probability  of  an  happy  issue  to 
atedious  war,  according  to  the  righteousness  or  iniquity  of 
the  cause  for  which  it  was  commenced.  Bp.  Smalridge. 

2.  A violation  of  right  or  duty ; an  unjust  or 
wicked  action;  a wilful  wrong  or  crime. 

Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God.  Isa-  lix-  2- 

He  himself  dispatches  post  after  post  to  demand  jus- 
tice, as  upon  a traitor ; using  a strange  iniquity  to  require 
justice  upon  him  whom  he  then  waylayd  and  debarr'd  from 
his  appearance.  Milton,  1.  ikon  ok  1 antes,  viii. 

3f.  In  Scots  law,  inequity ; a judicial  act  or  de- 
cision contrary  to  law  or  equity.— 4+.  [cap.] 

A comic  character  or  buffoon  in  the  medieval 
English  moralities  or  moral  plays,  often  other- 
wise called  the  Vice,  and  sometimes  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  vice  he  represented.  His  chief 
business  was  to  make  sport  by  tormenting  the  imperson- 
ated Devil,  and  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  later  clown  or  irntiallv  (i-nish'al-i),  adv. 

fool,  Punch,  and  Harlequin.  ■ ■■  • ’ . 

Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

I moralise  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

That  was  the  old  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in, 
like  Hokos  Pokos,  in  a juggler's  jerkin,  with  false  skirts, 
like  the  knave  of  clubs.  II.  J onson,  Staple  of  News. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Sin,  Transgression,  etc.  See  crime, 
iniquoust  (in-i'kwus),  a.  [=  F.  inique  = Pr.  inic, 
enic  = Pg.  It.  iniquo,  < L.  iniquus,  unequal,  un- 
even, unjust,  < in-  priv.  + cequus,  equal:  see 
equal.']  Unjust;  wicked;  iniquitous. 

Whatsoever  is  done  thro’  any  unequal  affection  is  ini- 
quous, wicked,  and  wrong. 

Shaftesbury,  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  I.  ii.  § 3. 

inirritability  (in-ir'T-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inirri- 
table : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  inirri- 
table ; good  nature. 

inimitable  (in-ir'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-8  + irritable.] 

Not  irritable;  good-natured;  in  physiol.,  not 
reacting  to  stimulation. 

inirritative  (in-ir'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  in-s  + irrita- 
tive.] Not  irritative ; not  producing  or  attend- 
ed with  irritation  or  excitement, 
inisle  (in-il'),  v.  t.  [<  in--  + isle1.]  Same  as 
enisle. 


inition 

II.  n.  One  who  is  initiated ; specifically,  one 
who  has  been  admitted  to  a knowledge  of  or 
participation  in  secret  doctrines,  mystic  rites, 
or  the  like. 


hoop  that  will  have  a slightly  smaller  diameter  initiation  (i-nish-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  F . initiation 
„„ v... » — O wi .n.t.ti,.  nrpHHi.rp  _ ^ initiation  = V g.  iniciatjdo  =It.  iniziazione, 

< L.  initiation-),  an  initiation  (in  mysteries  or 
sacred  rites),  I initiare,  begin,  initiate : see  ini- 
tiate.] 1.  The  act  of  initiating  or  setting  on 
foot ; a beginning  or  starting : as,  the  initiation 
of  a new  enterprise. — 2.  Introduction  by  pre- 
liminary instruction  or  ceremony ; initial  gui- 
dance or  admission,  especially  in  some  set  or 
formal  way,  as  into  knowledge  of  or  participa- 
tion in  anything,  membership  in  an  associa- 
tion, or  the  like. 

Silence  is  the  first  thing  that  is  taught  us  at  our  initia- 
tion into  the  sacred  mysteries. 

W.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 


Into  what  sundry  gyres  her  wonder’d  seif  she  throws, 
And  oft  inisles  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  viii.  448. 

Gambia's  wave  inisles 
An  ouzy  coast,  and  pestilential  ills 
Difluses  wide.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  iv. 

initial  (i-nish'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  initial  = Sp. 
Pg.  initial  = It.  iniziale,  < L.  initialis,  of  the 
beginning,  incipient,  initial,  < initium,  begin- 
ning, < inire,  go  in,  enter  upon,  begin,  < in,  in, 
+ ire,  go:  see  iter,  iterate,  eta.]  I .a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  beginning;  incipient:  as,  the 
initial  step  in  a proceeding. 

The  highest  form  of  the  incredible  is  sometimes  the 
initial  form  of  the  credible. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  l. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  attention  the  initial  stimulus 
is  some  internal  motive. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  94. 

Even  when  the  initial  move  has  been  made  by  the  mis- 
sionary, the  trader,  scenting  the  chance  for  gain,  is  not 
slow  to  follow.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  235. 

2.  Placed  at  the  beginning;  standing  at  the 
head:  as,  the  initial  letter  of  a word,  or  of  a 
chapter  in  a book. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter  ! 

Saint  Ulric  himself  never  made  a better ! 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 

Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
Initial  cells,  in  hot.,  the  cells  from  which  the  primordial 
layers  or  masses  of  nascent  tissue  arise.— Initial  letter. 
See  II.,  1,  2.— Initial  line.  See  polar  coordinates  in  a 
plane,  under  coordinate.— Initial  stress.  See  stress.— 


when  cooled,  or  by  forcing  it  over  by  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Each  cylindrical  layer  compresses  the  one  beneath  it.  In 
a properly  constructed  gun  the  greatest  initial  tension 
exists  in  the  exterior  cylindrical  layer,  and  decreases  pro- 
gressively toward  the  bore,  where  the  initial  tension  is 
negative,  or  becomes  an  initial  compression.  The  initial 
tension  should  never  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  mate* 
rial. 

II.  n.  1.  The  initial  or  first  letter  of  a word; 
an  initial  letter.  A person’s  initials  are  the  first  let- 
ters in  proper  order  of  the  words  composing  his  name.  To 
sign  a paper  with  one’s  initials  is  to  write  only  the  first  let- 
ter of  each  of  one’s  names,  including  the  surname.  A per- 
son’s surname  being  known  or  separately  written,  his  ini- 
tials are  the  first  letters  of  his  other  names : as,  what  are 
Mr.  Jones’s  initials  ? 

2.  The  first  letter  of  a book  or  writing,  or  of 
any  division  of  it,  distinguished  from  the  body 
of  the  text  by  larger  size  or  more  ornamental 
character,  or  both.  The  initials  of  medieval  manu- 
script hooks  are  often  works  of  high  art,  elaborate  in  de- 
sign and  bright  in  color,  generally  red.  Ornamented  and 
colored  initials  were  also  used  in  many  early  printed  books, 
sometimes  separately  executed  by  hand.  In  modern  books 
initials,  when  used,  are  either  plain  or  ornamental;  and 
they  are  still  sometimes  printed  in  red. 

No  book  or  document  was  approved  unless  it  had  some 
ornamented  and  illuminated  initials  or  capital  letters. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  682. 

3.  In  plain-song , a tone  with  which  a melody 
may  begin.  In  strict  usage  the  initials  for  each  mode 
are  prescribed,  and  called  absolute  initials. 

initial  (i-nish'al),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  initialed 
or  initialled,  ppr.  initialing  or  initialling.  [< 
initial,  n.]  To  put  one’s  initial  or  initials  to  or 
on ; sign  or  mark  with  initials : as,  an  initialed 
handkerchief ; initialed  paper. 

Oval  plaque,  . . . initialed  by  the  artist. 

Cat.  Soulages  Coll.,  p.  100. 

In  an  initial  man- 
ner;  at  the  beginning;  at  first. 

The  vibration  of  the  ether  is  initially  of  the  nature  of 
a forced  vibration.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  432. 

initiate  (i-nish'i-at),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  initiated, 
ppr.  initiating.  [<  LL.  initiatus,  pp.  of  initiare 
(>  It.  iniziare  = Sp.  Pg.  initiar  = F.  initier), 
begin,  originate  (in  classical  L.  only  the  spe- 
cial sense  ‘initiate’),  < L.  initium,  beginning: 
see  initial.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  begin  or  enter 
upon;  make  a beginning  of;  introduce;  set 
going  or  on  foot. 

Mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  that  which  initiates  and 
guides  organization  of  every  kind. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  331. 

A few  gentlemen  met  at  a room,  or  office,  in  “ the  Krem- 
lin,’’ a building  so  called,  in  Buffalo,  and  then  and  there 
initiated  the  “Anti-Masonic  party." 

,V.  Sargent,  Public  Men  and  Events,  I.  140. 

2.  To  introduce  by  preliminary  instruction  or 
forms;  guide  primarily;  admit  formally;  in- 
duct: as,  to  initiate  a person  into  an  art,  or 
into  a society. 

The  first  Element  of  his  knowledge  is  to  be  shewne  the 
Colledges,  and  initiated  in  a Tauerne  by  the  way,  which 
hereafter  hee  will  learne  of  himselfe. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A meere  young  Gentle- 
[man  of  the  Vniuersitie. 


You  are  not  audacious  enough  ; you  must  frequent  or- 
dinaries  a month  more,  to  initiate  yourself. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  111.  1. 

I was  not  initiated  into  any  rudiments  till  neere  four  initiatory  (i-nish'i-a-to-ri) 


yeares  of  age.  Evelyn,  Diary,  p.  7 . 

The  bookseller  . . . initiated  Leonard  into  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  bibliographist. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  vi.  16. 
The  initiated,  those  who  have  been  formally  instructed 
on  any  particular  subject,  or  in  the  theories  of  any  par- 
ticular association,  especially  a secret  one ; specifically,  in 
the  early  church,  those  who  had  been  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  privileges  of  the  church,  and  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  more  exalted  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Il.f  intrans.  To  do  the  first  act;  perform  the 
first  rite ; take  the  initiative. 

The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  pow’r, 

Scatters  with  quiv’ring  hand  the  sacred  flour. 

Pope , Odyssey,  iii.  564. 

initiate  (i-nish'i-at),  a.  and  n,  [<  L.  initiatus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  If.  Pertaining  or  in- 
cident to  the  beginning  or  introduction ; initial 
or  initiatory. 

Come,  we’ll  to  sleep : my  strange  and  self  abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  Initiated;  commencing;  introduced  to  know- 
ledge ; prepared  for  instruction. 

To  rise  in  science,  as  in  bliss, 

Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vi. 

Initiate  tenancy  by  the  courtesy.  See  courtesy  of 
England , under  courtesy. 


John  Ogilby  was  one  who,  from  a late  initiation  into 
literature,  made  such  a progress  as  might  well  style  him 
the  prodigy  of  his  time. 

Winstanly,  quoted  in  Pope’s  Dunciad,  i.  141,  notes. 

In  cases  of  children,  and  much  more  so  in  the  case  of 
strangers,  a special  initiation  was  required  before  any  per- 
son could  be  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Household. 

W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  131. 

initiative  (i-nish'i-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  ini- 
tiative, n.,  = Sp.  ini'eiativo,  a.,  = Pg.  iniciatiya, 
n.,  = It.  iniziativo , a.,  < ML.  *initiati/vus , serving 
to  initiate,  < LL.  initiare , begin,  L.  initiate : see 
initiate.']  I.  a.  Serving  to  initiate ; initiatory. 

II.  n.  1.  An  introductory  act  or  step;  the 
first  procedure  in  any  enterprise ; leading  move- 
ment: as,  to  take  the  initiative. 

When  all  reinforcements  should  have  arrived,  I expected 
to  take  the  initiative  by  marching  on  Corinth,  and  had  no 
expectation  of  needing  fortifications. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  332. 

She  was  the  only  one  whose  mind  was  disengaged  and 
free  to  follow  every  new  initiative. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlvi. 

2.  The  power  of  commencing,  originating,  or 
getting  on  foot;  tbe  power  of  taking  or  tbe 
ability  or  disposition  to  take  tbe  lead:  as,  the 
popular  branch  of  a legislature  usually  has  the 
initiative  in  making  appropriations. 

And  if  private  enterprise  is  more  advantageous  than 
joint-stock  management,  because  it  has  more  initiative 
and  adaptability,  so  joint-stock  management  is  for  the 
same  reason  more  advantageous  than,  the  official  central- 
ised management  of  all  industry. 

J.  Bae , Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  361. 

The  Emperor  reserves  the  initiative  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  Serbs  on  the  basis  of  the  wishes  of  their  Na- 
tional Congress.  Nineteenth  Century , XIX.  457. 

Nobody  felt  so  deeply  as  Mr.  Lincoln  the  terrible  em- 
barrassment of  having  a general  in  command  of  that  mag- 
nificent army  who  was  absolutely  without  initiative. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  919. 

initiator  (i-nish'i-a-tor),  n.  [=  F . initiateur  = 
It.  iniziatore , inizzatore,  < LL.  initiator,  & be- 
ginner, founder,  < initiare , begin,  L.  initiate : 
see  initiate.]  One  who  or  that  which  initiates. 

An  absolutely  uniform  species  . . . would  be  deprived 
of  that  initiator  of  change  which  maintains  its  existence 
as  a species.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 96. 

Gaetano  Cenni,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  “Dissertations,”  does  not 
agree  with  Benedict  XIV.,  but  thinks  Leo  IX.  was  the 
initiator  of  the  Golden  Hose.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  114. 

Those  sublime  initiators  without  whom  the  Academy 
would  be  but  a collection  of  fossils. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9085. 

a.  and  n.  [<  initiate 


+ -ory.]  I.  a.  1.  Of , pertaining  to,  or  suita- 
ble for  a beginning  or  introduction ; introduc- 
tory: as,  an  initiatory  step. 

The  initiatory  movements  of  the  States  General  were 
concerted  by  Lafayette  and  a small  circle  of  friends. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  487. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  to  initiate ; introdu- 
cing by  instruction,  or  by  prescribed  formali- 
ties. 

It  hath  been  euer  the  fashion  of  God  to  exercise  his 
champions  with  some  initiatory  incounters. 

Bp.  Hall,  Samson’s  Marriage. 
Two  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  general  import  cannot 
exist  together.  J • M.  Mason. 

II.  n.)  pi.  initiatories  (-riz).  An  introductory 
process  or  form. 

Baptism  is  a constant  initiatory  of  the  proselyte. 

L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  67. 

initiatrix  (i-nish'i-a-triks),  n.  [=  It.  iniziatrice , 
inizzatrice , < LL.  initiatrix , fern,  of  initiator , a 
beginner,  a founder:  see  initiator.]  A female 
initiator. 

initiont  (i-nish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  inition,  inicion , 
< ML.  *initio(n~),  a beginning,  < L.  inire , pp. 
inituSy  begin:  see  initial.]  A beginning. 

Here  I note  the  inition  of  my  lord's  friendship  with 
Mountjoy.  Sir  B.  Naunton,  Fragmenta  Reg.,  Lord  Essex. 


injealous 
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injealoust  (in-jel'us),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + jealous.'] 
To  make  jealous. 

They  liued  together  in  that  amitie  as  on[e]  bed  and 
boord  is  sayd  to  haue  serued  them  both,  which  so  inieal- 
osed  the  olde  king  as  he  called  home  his  sonne. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  93. 
inject  (in-jekt'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  injecter  = Sp.  inyec- 
tar  = Pg.  injectar  = It.  injettare , < L.  injectare, 
lay  on,  apply,  freq.  of  injicere , inicere , pp.  injec- 
tus, throw  or  put  in,  into,  or  upon,  < in,  in,  on, 
+ jacere,  throw:  see  jet1.  Cf.  adject , conject, 
deject,  eject , etc.]  1.  To  throw  in;  cause  to 
pass  in  by  impulsion  or  driving  force,  as  a fluid 
into  a passage  or  cavity : as,  to  inject  medicine 
by  means  of  a syringe ; to  inject  cold  water  into 
a steam-condenser. 

I observed  three  vertical  dikes,  so  closely  resembling 
in  general  appearance  ordinary  volcanic  dikes  that  I did 
not  doubt,  until  closely  examining  their  composition,  that 
they  had  been  injected  from  below. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  439. 

2.  To  treat  by  injection:  charge  with  an  im- 
pelled fluid. 

Another  method  of  anatomical  preparation  consists  of 
injecting  the  vessels  with  some  colored  substance. 

Amer.  Cyc.,  I.  459. 

Since  almost  any  animal  injected  may  afford  some  organ 
worth  preserving,  it  seems  better  to  employ  permanent 
colors  for  tinging  the  mass. 

C.  0.  Whitman,  Microscopical  Methods,  p.  224. 

When  the  whole  brain  is  to  be  preserved,  its  vessels 
should  be  injected  under  slow  pressure  till  the  fluid  comes 
out  of  the  veins.  Alien . and  Neurol .,  VI.  561. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  introduce  arbitrarily  or  in- 
appropriately; insert  out  of  place  or  unseason- 
ably; lug  in:  as,  to  inject  a polemical  argument 
into  a prayer. 

Caesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same 
scrupulous  demurs  to  stop  the  sentence  of  death. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

The  District  Attorney  tried  to  inject  an  objection. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  April  27,  1885. 

4t.  To  cast  or  throw  in  general. 

They  . . . surround 

The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound. 

' Pope,  Odyssey. 

injecta  (in-jek'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  in- 
jectus, thrown  in:  see  inject.]  Things  thrown 
in ; substances  injected : opposed  to  ejecta. 
injected  (in-jek'ted),  p.  a.  Filled  as  by  injec- 
tion; hyperemic;  bloodshot. 

After  massage  the  eyes  were  still  more  injected,  but  on 
the  day  following  were  less  so  than  before  massage. 

Buck' 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  660. 

The  whole  eyeball  was  highly  injected,  and  tender  to  the 
^ touch.  The  Lancet,  No.  3421,  p.  870. 

injection  (in-jek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  injection  = 
Sp.  inyeccion  = Pg.  inject;So  = It.  injezionej  L. 
injectio(n-),  a throwing  in,  < injicere,  inicere,  pp. 
injectus,  throw  in:  see  inject.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
jecting or  throwing  in;  the  act  of  forcing  in, 
as  a fluid  into  a passage,  cavity,  or  substance 
of  loose  texture : as,  the  injection  of  a drug  by 
means  of  a syringe ; the  injection  of  cold  water 
into  a steam-condenser  to  produce  a vacuum. 
—2.  In  anat.,  the  act  of  injecting  a body  for 
dissection ; the  process  of  filling  the  vessels  or 
other  cavities  of  a body,  or  some  part  of  a body, 
with  a preservative,  coloring,  or  other  fluid. — 
3.  Specifically,  in  med.,  the  giving  of  an  enema ; 
also,  the  enema  given. — 4.  That  which  is  in- 
jected, as  a fluid ; specifically,  any  substance  or 
preparation  forced  into  an  animal  body  to  pre- 
serve it,  display  it,  or  otherwise  fit  it  for  dissec- 
tion or  other  examination.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
injections,  all  reducible  to  three  categories:  (I)  Preserva- 
tive injections,  which  retard  or  arrest  decomposition,  thus 
keeping  a subject,  or  any  part  of  one,  fit  for  dissection.  Ar- 
senic is  the  usual  basis  of  such  injections.  (2)  Pigmentary 
injections,  which  contain  coloring  matters  that  tinge  or 
stain  certain  parts  of  a different  color  from  their  surround- 
ings, thus  displaying  them.  Injections  often  combine  the 
preservative  and  coloring  properties.  (3)  Gaseous  injec- 
tions, as  air,  used  to  display  a tissue  or  organ  by  distention 
or  inflation.  Quicksilver  is  also  used  as  an  injection  to  in- 
filtrate and  distend  minute  vessels. 

5.  The  state  of  being  hyperemic  or  blood- 
shot: as,  the  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  an 
inflamed  <;yo. 

Massage  is  contra-indicated  when  it  is  found  to  cause 
excessive  injection,  and  especially  if  there  be  photophobia 
and  lachrymation ; and  it  must  not  be  employed  in  the 
presence  of  iritis. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  660. 

6.  Figuratively,  a throwing  in,  as  of  a remark, 
hint,  or  suggestion;  an  injected  saying  or  in- 
fluence. [Kare.] 

One  thing  he  hath  irrefragably  proved,  That  there  is  no 
temptation  which  a man  is  subject  to,  hut  what  might  be 
suggested  by  our  own  corruption,  without  any  injection 
of  Satan.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Gloucestershire. 

Hard  injection,  an  injection  which  is  used  in  a fluid 
state,  ana  afterward  solidities  or  sets,  on  cooling  or  drying. 


Plaster  of  Paris,  white  or  colored,  makes  the  usual  hard 
_ inj  ection. — Hypodermic  inj  ection.  See  hypodermic,  1. 
injection-cock  (in-jek'shon-kok),  n.  In  a 
steam-engine,  the  valve  which  controls  the  en- 
_ trance  of  cold  water  into  a condenser, 
injection-condenser  (in-jek,shon-kon-den'/ser), 
n . A vessel  in  which  steam  is  condensed  by  the 
direct  contact  of  water. 

injection-engine  (in  - jek  'shan-en  " jin),  n.  A 
steam-engine  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
by  a jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  con- 
denser. 

injection-pipe  (in-jek  'shon-plp),  n.  A pipe 
through  which  water  is  injected  into  the  con- 
denser of  a steam-engine,  to  condense  the 
steam. 

injection-syringe  (in-jek'shon-sir'inj),  n.  In 
anat.,  a syringe  used  in  injecting, 
injection-valve  (in-jek'shon-valv),  n.  The 
valve  controlling  the  entrance  of  water  into 
the  condenser  of  a steam-engine, 
injection-water  (in-jek'shon-wa'i'ter),  n.  The 
water  which  is  injected  into  the  condenser 
of  a steam-engine  in  order  to  condense  the 
steam. 

injector  (in-jek'tor),  n,  [=  F.  injecteur,  < L.  as 
if  * injector , < injicere,  pp.  injectus,  throw  in : see 
inject.]  One  who  or  that  which  injects;  spe- 
cifically, an  apparatus  for  forcing  water  into  a 
steam-boiler.  It  was  first  reduced  to  practical  form  by 
Giffard,  hence  often  called  Giffard' s injector.  It  is  essen- 
tially a jet-apparatus  by  which  a jet  of' steam  impinges  on 
a stream  of  water  by  which  it  is  condensed  and  of  which 
it  becomes  a part.  The  resultant  jet  of  warmed  water  re- 
ceives from  the  steam  a velocity  and  a living  force  due  to 
its  mass,  sufficient  to  overcome  a pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  original  steam- jet  or  greater;  the  mechanical  energy 
of  the  jet  of  water  is  due  to  the  heat-energy  which  is 
transferred  to  it  from  the  steam- j et.  The  essential  partB  of 


Giffard’s  Injector. 


the  Giffard  injector  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  in  which 
a is  the  steam-pipe  with  conical  nozle  c,  b the  water- 
supply  pipe,  d d a combining-tube,  e a water-tube  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  and  / an  overflow  for  water 
and  steam.  A check-valve  prevents  back-flow.  Adjust- 
ability of  the  steam-nozle  and  various  modifications  which 
increase  efficiency  and  render  the  injector  more  conve- 
nient in  use  have  been  added  by  other  inventors.  In  op- 
eration steam  flows  through  the  pipe  a,  and,  driving  the 
air  out  of  d , produces  a partial  vacuum  in  b.  Water  rising 
through  b to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  surrounds  the  steam- 
nozle  and  steam-jet,  sudden  condensation  follows,  and 
the  energy  of  the  water- jet  so  produced  drives  it  and 
the  water  which  has  entered  d past  the  central  opening 
in  d d and  past  the  check-valve  into  the  tube  e,  and 
thence  into  the  boiler.  The  proportion  of  water  to  steam 
requires  careful  adjustment.  In  the  Sellers  injector  the 
combining-tube  is  self-acting,  and  regulates  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  In  other  injectors 
a separate  lever  must  be  moved  to  adjust  the  apparatus  to 
the  pressure,  to  prevent  waste  of  steam  or  water.  In  the 
diagram  the  excess  of  either  water  or  steam  escapes  be- 
tween the  opposed  nozles  at/.  Injectors  are  also  used 
to  obtain  a vacuum  in  continuous  railroad-brakes,  but  in 
this  instance  the  apparatus  seems  to  be  more  properly  an 
. ejector.  See  ejector. 

injector-valve  (in-jek'tor-valv),  n.  The  valve 
between  the  boiler  and  the  injector  in  the  sup- 
ply-pipe of  a steam-boiler,  which  prevents  the 
hack-flow  of  the  water, 
injeer,  v.  t.  See  ingere. 

injelly  (in-jel'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  injellied, 
ppr.  in  jellying.  [<  in-  2 + jelly.]  To  bury  in 

jelly. 

A pasty  costly-made, 

Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lay, 

Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

injoint,  v.  t.  . An  obsolete  form  of  enjoin. 
injoint1  (in-joint'),  v.  t.  [<  in -2  + joint.’]  To 
unite  together  as  with  joints;  join.  [Rare.] 
The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 

Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

injoint2t,  r.  t.  [<  in- 3 + joint.]  To  unjoint; 
disjoin. 

Those  miserable  wretches  had  their  ears  cropt  and  their 
noses  cut  off,  for  that  the  foresaid  bridge  by  a mighty  tem- 
pest was  injoynted  and  broken. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  126. 
injoyt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  enjoy. 
injucundt  (in-jo'kund),  a.  [<  L.  injucundus, 
unpleasant,  < in-  priv.  4-  jucundus,  pleasant : 
see  jocund.]  Unpleasant.  Bailey. 


injucundityt  (in-jo-kun'di-ti),  n.  [<  L.  inju- 
cundita{t-)s,  unpleasantness,  < injucundus,  un- 
pleasant: see  injucund.]  Unpleasantness;  dis- 
agreeableness. Cocker  am. 
injudicable  (in-jo'di-ka-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + judi- 
cable.]  Not  cognizable  by  a judge.  Bailey. 
injudicial  (in-jo-dish'al),  a.  [<  in- 3 + judicial .] 
Not  judicial ; not  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
in  judicio  (in  jo-dish'i-o).  [L. : in,  in;  judicio, 
ahl.  of  judicium,  judicial  investigation,  trial: 
see  judicial,  juise.]  In  court;  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

injudicious  (in-jo-dish'us),  a.  [=  F.  injudi- 
cieux ; as  in-3  + judicious.]  1.  Not  judicious 
in  thought,  speech,  or  action ; deficient  in  judg- 
ment ; imprudent : as,  an  injudicious  ally. 

It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to  vindicate  a man  who, 
in  his  heart,  towered  above  the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and 
imposition,  against  an  injudicious  biographer,  who  un- 
dertook to  be  his  editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memoiy. 

A.  Murphy,  On  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

2.  Not  judicious  in  character  or  kind;  ill- 
judged  or  ill-advised ; contrary  to  sound  judg- 
ment or  discretion ; unwise : as,  an  injudicious 
measure. 

_ One  of  the  victims  of  his  [James  II. ’s]  injudicious  par- 
simony was  the  poet  laureate.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

The  most  injudicious  charity  . . . has  commonly  a ben- 
eficial and  softening  influence  upon  the  donor. 

Leclcy,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  80. 
# =Syn.  Indiscreet,  inconsiderate,  imprudent,  rash,  hasty, 
injudiciously  (in-jo-dish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
judicious manner;  unwisely. 

The  artillery,  also,  was  so  injudiciously  placed  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  useless.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  66. 

injudiciousness  (in-jo-dish'us-nes),  n.  The 
★ quality,  of  being  injudicious  or  unwise, 
injunction  (in-jungk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  injonc- 
tion  = Pr.  injunction  = Cat.  injuncio,  < LL.  in- 
junction-), a command,  < L.  injungere,  pp.  in- 
junctus,  command,  enjoin : see  enjoin.]  1.  The 
act  of  enjoining  or  directing ; admonition  as  to 
action  or  duty ; requirement. 

The  institution  of  God’s  law  is  described  as  being  estab- 
lished by  solemn  injunction.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined ; a command,  order, 
or  admonition. 

I shall  most  willingly  conform  to  any  other  Injunctions 
of  your  Lordship’s,  and  esteem  them  always  as  Favours. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  17. 

My  wife  always  generously  let  them  have  a guinea  each, 
to  keep  in  their  pockets,  but  with  strict  injunctions  never 
to  change  it.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

3t.  An  obligation ; engagement ; imposition. 

Ar.  I am  enjoin’d  by  oath  to  observe  three  things.  . . . 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iL  9. 

His  error  was  imperious,  and  would  command  all  other 
men  to  renounce  their  own  reason  and  understanding,  till 
they  perish’d  under  the  injunction  of  his  all-ruling  error. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

4.  In  law , a judicial  process  or  order  requiring 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  do  or  not 
to  do  a particular  thing.  An  injunction  is 
binding  on  all  persons  having  knowledge  of  it. 

She  . . . once  tried  to  procure  an  injunction  to  hinder 
me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  35. 

5f.  Conjunction;  union. 

It  can  be  but  a sorry  and  ignoble  society  of  life  whose 
inseperable  injunction  depends  meerly  upon  flesh  and 
bones.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  9. 

Ad  interim  injunction,  injunction  pendente  lite. 
interlocutory  injunction,  preliminary  injunction, 
provisional  injunction,  temporary  injunction,  an 
injunction  granted  in  an  action,  before  the  rights  of  the 
parties  have  been  tried,  as  a provisional  remedy,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  subject  of  the  action  in  statu 
quo  meanwhile,  as  distinguished  from  a final  injunction, 
which  is  awarded  only  by  judgment.  The  terms  are  in- 
terchangeably used,  except  that  preliminary  injunction  is 
more  appropriate  where  the  application  is  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  than  where  it  is  delayed ; 
temporary,  ad,  interim , and  preliminary  are  more  appro- 
priate to  indicate  an  injunction  for  a transient  period,  as 
until  further  order,  or  until  a hearing  of  the  defendant 
in  opposition,  while  pendente  lite  indicates  that  the  in- 
junction is  intended  to  continue  till  judgment,  and  in- 
terlocutory ia  not  often  used  of  an  ex  parte  injunction. — 
Common  injunction,  an  injunction  such  as  is  ordinarily 
incident  to  actions  of  a class  (such,  for  instance,  as  cred- 
itors’ suits),  and  commonly  granted  in  default  of  opposi- 
tion, or  even  without  notice,  and  which  remains  in  force 
until  answer  and  the  further  order  of  the  court,  as  distin- 
guished from  a special  injunction,  which  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed to  continue  in  force  until  answer  or  further  order. 
— Mandatory  injunction,  an  injunction  which’in  effect 
commands  the  doing  of  an  act,  as,  for  instance,  the  re- 
moval of  a wall,  by  forbidding  the  person  to  whom  the  in- 
junction is  addressed  to  permit  the  wall  to  remain. — Per- 
manent injunction,  (a)  An  injunction  which  is  final  or 
perpetual,  as  distinguished  from  one  pending  the  action. 
(6)  An  injunction  granted  to  continue  pending  the  action, 
as  distinguished  from  one  merely  temporary , or  until  op- 
position can  be  heard.— Special  injunction,  a prohibi- 
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injunction 

tory  writ  or  Interdict  against  some  act  of  a party,  such  as 
waste,  nuisance,  piracy,  etc. 

injuref,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  injury. 
injure  (in'jor),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  injured,  ppr. 
injuring.  [Formerly  also  injury , q.  v.j  < OF. 
injurier , injurer , F.  injurier  = Pr.  enjuriar  = Sp. 
Pg.  injuriar  = It.  ingiuriare,  < L.  injuriari,  do  an 
injury,  injure,  < injuria , an  injury:  see  injury.'] 
To  do  harm  to ; inflict  dam  age  or  detriment  upon; 
impair  or  deteriorate  in  any  way ; subject  to  any 
deleterious  or  noxious  action  or  influence*;  hurt; 
harm : a word  of  very  wide  application : as,  to 
injure  property  by  misuse  or  neglect ; to  injure 
the  health  by  overwork  or  dissipation ; to  injure 
another’s  reputation  by  slander;  to  injure  the 
cause  of  morality  by  bad  example. 

When  have  I injur'd  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong? — 

Or  thee? — or  thee : — or  any  of  your  faction? 

A plague  upon  you  all ! Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

Ay  me ! can  Pity  injure  Justice  so 
As  to  relieve  me  with  a gracious  glance  ? 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  148. 

He  [Bacon]  thought  he  could  serve  Essex  without  injur- 
ing himself.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

# =Syn.  To  mar,  disfigure,  abuse,  maltreat,  wrong, 
in  jure  (in  jo're).  [L.:  in,  in ; jure,  abl.  ot  jus 
( jur -),  right,  law:  seejwsf1.]  In  law;  in  juris- 
prudence.—Confession  in  jure,  in  Rom.  law.  See 
confession,  1 (e). 

injured  (in'jord),  p.  a.  Manifesting  a sense  of 
injury;  hurt;  offended. 

The  keeper  had  fired  four  times  at  an  Indian,  but  he  said, 
with  an  injured  air,  that  the  Indian  had  skipped  around 
so ’s  to  spile  everything.  S.  L.  Clemens , Roughing  It,  iv. 

injurer  (in'jor-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
injures  or  harms. 

Ill  deeds  are  well  turned  back  upon  their  authors ; 

And  ’gainst  an  injurer  the  revenge  is  just. 

B.  J onson,  Catiline,  iv.  4. 

The  upright  judge  will  countenance  right,  and  discoun- 
tenance wrong,  whoever  be  the  injurer  or  sulferer. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

An  injured  man  may  be  moved  by  an  impulse  of  pity  to 
spare  his  injurer,  while  a regard  for  justice  and  a desire 
of  revenge  combined  impel  him  to  inflict  punishment. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  349. 

injuria  (in-jo'ri-a),  n.  [L. : see  injury. ] In 
law,  a violation  of  rights ; a wrong  of  such  na- 
ture that  the  law  will  take  cognizance  of  it. 
Injury  includes  all  kinds  of  hurt.  Injuria  does  not  in- 
clude those  that  are  done  without  any  violation  of  right, 
as  where  one  consents  to  undergo  a surgical  experiment, 
or  where  a child  is  punished  by  its  parent,  or  where  pub- 
lic authority  changes  the  grade  of  a road  which  it  has  free 
right  to  change,  impairing  the  use  and  value  of  the  property 
of  the  abutting  owner.  In  all  these  cases  there  may  be 
injury , but  no  injuria.  Such  a case  is  damnum  absque 
i njuria. — Inj uria  absque  damno  [L. : injuria,  injury 
(see  injury)',  absque  « abs,  off,  from,  with  generalizing 
suffix  -que),  without ; damno,  abl.  of  damnum,  harm  : see 
damnum],  a violation  of  one’s  rights  without  causing  any 
harm,  as  where,  to  a stream  which  was  already  sufficiently 
polluted  by  others  to  complete  the  nuisance  to  an  own- 
er below,  another  wrong-doer  adds  other  foul  matter ; or 
where  one  sets  his  foot  on  another’s  land  against  objection, 
but  doing  no  harm.  In  such  cases  the  law  gives  a remedy, 
but  the  absence  of  damage  is  considered  in  determining 
the  measure  of  relief  or  redress, 
injurious  (in-jo'ri-us),  a.  [<  F.  injurieux  = Pr. 
enjurios  = Sp.  Pg.  injurioso  = It.  ingiurioso,  < 
L.  injuriosus,  acting  unjustly,  wrongful,  inju- 
rious, < injuria,  wrong,  injury:  see  injury.  ] 1. 

Tending  to  injure  or  impair;  inflicting  harm, 
wrong,  or  mischief;  of  a harmful  nature  or 
quality;  deleterious;  detrimental;  hurtful:  as, 
an  injurious  action  or  speech;  conduct  injuri- 
ous to  health  or  morality. 

Tho’  I have  been  content  to  let  you  debate  the  Matter 
of  Succession,  yet  I advise  you  to  beware,  that  you  be  not 
injurious  to  your  Prince’s  Patience. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  335. 

One  part  of  carbonic  acid  in  a thousand  parts  of  re- 
spired air  indicates  the  presence  of  an  amount  of  organic 
matter  which,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes,  is  perceptible  to 
the  senses  and  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 383. 

2.  Prone  to  injure;  having  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity to  inflict  harm  or  suffering;  hostile; 
dangerous. 

Did  injurious  nature  bind 

My  soul  earth’s  'prentice,  with  no  clause  to  leave  her? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 

The  result  is  the  death  of  his  proud  and  injurious  en- 
emy. Txcknor,  Span.  Lit. , 1. 130. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious , hath  strange  power, 

After  offence  returning,  to  regain 

Love  once  possess’d.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1003. 

3.  Abusive;  insulting. 

Injurious  duke,  that  threat’st  where  is  no  cause. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

Sharp  was  his  voice,  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone, 

Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack’d  the  throne. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  274. 

= Syn.  1.  Damaging,  disadvantageous,  prejudicial,  mis- 
chievous, destructive. 
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injuriously  (in-jo'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  injurious 
or  hurtful  manner;  wrongfully;  mischievously; 
abusively;  maliciously. 

I mean  that  defence  of  myself  to  which  every  honest 
man  is  bound  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  in  print. 

Dry  den , Hind  and  Panther,  Pref. 

The  poison  of  the  cobra  acts  far  more  injuriously  on  the 
protoplasm  of  the  higher  animals  than  on  that  of  Drosera. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  209. 

injuriousness  (in-jo'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  injurious  or  harmful;  hurtfulness. 

Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through  sudden 
necessities  of  state  than  any  propensity  either  to  injuri- 
ousness or  oppression.  Eikon  Bastlike. 

injury  (in' jo-ri),  n.;  pi.  injuries  (-riz).  [<  ME.  in- 
jurie , also  injure;  < OF.  (and  F.)  injure  = Pr. 
injuria , enjuria  = Sp.  Pg.  injuria  = It.  ingiuria , < 
L.  injuria , wrong,  violence,  harm,  injury,  < in- 
jurius , acting  unlawfully  or  wrongfully,  injuri- 
ous, < in-  priv.  + jus  (jur-),  law,  right : see  just1.'] 
1.  That  which  injures;  harm  inflicted  or  suf- 
fered; mischief;  damage;  hurt. 

And  put  to  all  iniuryes  yt  myght  be  deuysed,  and  fynal- 
ly  condempned  to  deth. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  29. 

She  us’d  few  words, 

But  yet  enough  to  make  me  understand 
The  baseness  of  the  injury  you  did  her. 

Beau.  and.  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  4. 

There  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge,  and  no  such  revenge 
as  the  contempt  of  an  injury. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  7. 

The  former  [private]  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or  pri- 
vation of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  individu- 
als considered  as  individuals;  and  are  thereupon  frequent- 
ly termed  civil  injuries.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  i. 

2f.  Injurious  speech;  detraction;  calumny. 

He  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king,  and 
spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Char  les.  Bacon. 

Mess.  “Tell  him,”  quoth  she,  “my  mourning  weeds  are 
done, 

And  I am  ready  to  put  armour  on.” 

K.  Edw.  . . . But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
Civil  injury,  a violation  of  a right  of  a party,  as  distin- 
guished from  a criminal  offense ; a wrong  in  respect  of 
which  the  law  entitles  the  injured  party  to  redress  for  his 
own  benefit  against  the  wrong  doer,  as  distinguished  from 
the  amenability  of  the  wrong-doer  to  punishment  by  the 
state.  The  same  act  may  be  both  a civil  injury  and  a 
criminal  offense,  as  an  assault  or  a libel.  Civil  injury  has 
been  sometimes  defined  as  the  violation  of  the  right  of  an 
individual  as  an  individual ; but  by  this  is  meant  only  the 
sam e distinction.  The  violation  of  a private  right  of  a 
corporation,  or  even  of  the  state,  such  as  the  breach  of  a 
contract  with  the  government,  is  a civil  injury  as  truly  as 
if  it  affected  only  an  individual. — Irreparable  injury. 
See  irreparable.  = Syn.  1.  Injury,  Detriment,  Damage, 
Hurt,  Harm,  Mischief,  Injustice.  These  words  represent 
evil  inflicted  with  or  without  intention,  except  that  in  the 
last  three  instances  it  is  presumably  intentional.  Each  has 
considerable  range  of  meaning,  /njun/isthegeneral  word, 
but  usually  expresses  more  than  slight  loss ; damage  is  a 
diminution  of  value  greater  than  detriment ; harm  is  pre- 
sumably less  in  degree  and  kind  ; by  hurt  we  mean  some- 
thing more  serious,  especially  something  physical  and  at- 
tended with  pain ; mischief  may  be  great,  especially  wide- 
spread, and  is  often  the  result  of  wantonness  or  love  of 
evil.  Injustice  is  the  strongest  in  its  expression  of  inten- 
tion. Detriment  is  chosen  when  the  smallest  degree  of 
harm  is  to  be  included;  as,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dictator 
# to  see  that  the  state  suffers  no  detriment.  See  loss. 
injuryf  (in' jo-ri),  V.  t.  [<  injury , n.]  To  injure ; 
hurt;  harm. 

They  are  always  in  mutuall  wars  one  with  another,  yet 
will  not  they  iniury  a stranger. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  624. 

That  accordingly  iustice  may  equally  be  done  vnto  our 
marchants  by  you  & your  subiects,  which  marchants  haue 
in  like  sort  bene  iniuried.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 159. 

Pray,  use  me  like  a gentleman  ; take  all,  but  injury  not 
my  body.  Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iii.  2. 

injustt,  a.  [<  ME.  in  just,  < OF.  (and  F.)  injuste 
= Pr.  injust  = Sp.  Pg.  injusto  = It.  ingiusto,  < 
L.  injustus,  not  just,  < in-  priv.  + Justus,  just : 
see  just1.]  Unjust. 

This  is  the  descripcion  of  a wyked  and  iniust  iudge. 

J oye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  iii. 
injustice  ( in-jus 'tis),  n.  [<  F.  injustice  = Pr. 
Sp.  injusticia  = Pg.  injustiga  = It.  ingiustizia,  < 
L.  injustitia , injustice,  < injustus , not  just:  see 
injust.]  Lack  of  justice  or  equity;  unjust  ac- 
tion; violation  of  another’s  rights;  wrong  in- 
flicted. 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Shak.,  2 Hen. VI.,  iii.  2. 

It  were  great  injustice  . . . that  honest  creditors  should 
be  cousened  and  defrauded  of  the  summe  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  duckats.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  167. 

The  idea  to  which  the  name  injustice  is  given  being  the 
invasion  or  violation  of  that  right  [property]. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  iii.  18. 

= Syn.  Damage,  Harm,  etc.  (see  injury) ; unfairness,  foul 
play,  grievance. 


ink 

injustiflablet  (m-jus'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + jus- 
tifiable.] Not  justifiable ; unjustifiable. 

Or  whether  it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  foUow 
that  injustifiable  precedent  of  passing  over  so  necessary  a 
rule  to  all  courts,  of  giving  the  partys  accused  an  hearing. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1540. 

injustlyf,  adv.  Unjustly. 

The  Burgonions  beynge  sore  displeased  assembled  a 
greate  army,  bothe  to  reuenge  their  querrelles,  and  also  to 
recouer  againe  the  tounes  from  theim  injustely  taken. 

+ Hall,  Hen.V.,  an.  11. 

ink1  (ingk),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  inch;  < ME. 
inke,  ynkc,  inc,  enk,  enke,  encke  = D.  inkt,  < OF. 
enque,  enclie , F.  encre  = Pr.  encaut  = It.  inchio- 
stro,  ink,  (.  LL.  cncaustum , (.  LGr.  Eynavarov,  pur- 
ple ink,  later  (MGr. ) any  ink,  neut.  of  tynavcroq  ( > 
L.  encaustus ),  burnt  in:  see  encaustic . Other 
words  for  ‘ink’  are  Sp.  Pg.  tinta,  G.  tinte,  dinte 
(see  tint) ; Sw.  blak , Dan.  block  (see  black) ; NGr. 
/ie?idvy  ( black),  etc.]  1 . A colored  fluid  of  slight 
viscosity  used  for  writing  or  drawing,  or  a more 
viscous  colored  substance  used  in  printing : dis- 
tinguished as  writing-ink  and  printing-ink.  Com- 
mon black  writing-ink  is  generally  made  of  an  infusion  of 
galls,  copperas,  and  gum  arabic.  The  coloring  matter  is 
the  gallotannate  of  iron,  which  is  suspended  in  water 
by  gum  arabic;  a little  logwood  is  generally  added  to 
deepen  and  improve  the  color.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
also  sometimes  used  in  making  writing-ink,  but  is  rather 
injurious  than  otherwise.  Printing-ink  is  a mechanical 
mixture  of  boiled  oil  and  a black  or  colored  pigment. 
For  most  inks  boiled  linseed-oil  is  used,  generally  with 
some  rosin  ; but  rosin  alone  is  used  for  the  coarsest  inks, 
and  nut-oil  or  other  fine  oil  for  the  finest.  The  pigment 
for  black  ink  is  lampblack  or  other  carbonaceous  matter. 
Soap  is  added  to  increase  the  facility  of  impression. 

Y haue  mo  thingis  to  write  to  sou,  and  I wolde  not  bi 
parchemy n and  enke  [ var.  ynlce ].  Wyclif,  2 J ohn  12  (Purv. ). 

And  where  also  he  asked  penne  and  ynke,  and  wrote  of 
his  sone.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his  mouth, 
and  I wrote  them  with  ink  in  the  book.  Jer.  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  In  zool. , the  inky  fluid  of  a cephalopod,  as 
the  cuttlefish.— Blue  writing-ink,  an  ink  consisting 
of  sulphate  of  indigo  dissolved  in  water  or  of  Chinese  blue 
made  soluble  with  oxalic  acid. — Book-ink,  a printing- 
ink  prepared  from  refined  gas-black  and  other  ingredients 
mixed  with  a thicker  and  more  carefully  prepared  oil  than 
news-ink.— China  ink.  See  India  ink,  under  India.— 
Copying-ink,  an  ink  composed  partly  of  a soluble  mate- 
rial, as  gum  arabic,  sugar,  or  glycerin,  to  prevent  it  from 
drying  too  rapidly  or  thoroughly.  When  letters  or  manu- 
scripts written  with  it  are  placed  against  a moistened 
sheet,  a part  of  the  ink  is  transferred,  making  a reversed 
copy.  Translucent  paper  is  used  for  taking  the  copy,  which 
is  turned  over  to  bring  the  copied  letters  into  their  normal 
position,  and  read  from  the  opposite  side.— Diamond  ink, 
a dilute  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  preserved  in  gutta- 
percha bottles,  and  used  for  writing  on  glass.—  Gold  or 
Silver  ink,  writing-fluid  in  which  gold  or  silver,  or  some 
imitation  of  either  metal,  is  suspended  in  a state  of  fine 
division  in  water  by  means  of  gum  arabic  or  honey.— In- 
delible ink,  a special  ink  so  made  as  to  make  a mark  that 
cannot  easily  be  obliterated  by  washing  or  use : used  espe- 
cially for  marking  linen,  etc.  Such  ink  is  usually  made  effi- 
cacious by  the  incorporation  of  a chemical  agent,  as  nitrate 
of  silver.  Also  called  marking  -ink. — India  or  Indian  ink. 
See  India,  a. — Invisible  ink.  Same  as  sympathetic  ink. 
—Lithographic  ink,  an  ink  used  in  lithography  for  writ- 
ing on  stone,  or  for  transferring  autographies] ly  from  paper 
to  stone.  It  is  a composition  of  virgin  wax,  dry  white  soap, 
tallow  or  lard,  shellac,  mastic,  and  lampblack.— Mark- 
ing-ink. (a)  Same  as  indelible  ink.  (6)  A mixture  of 
lampblack  and  turpentine  used  with  a brush  or  stencil  for 
marking  packing-cases  and  other  packages.— News-ink. 
a printing-ink  usually  made  of  lampblack  and  linseed-oil 
slightly  boiled.— Permanent  ink.  Same  as  indelible  ink. 
—Red  writing-ink,  a solution  of  alum  colored  with  brazil- 
wood or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cochineal,  much  used 
for  the  specific  parts  of 
formal  writings,  as  rec- 
ords, deeds,  diplomas, 
etc.— Safety-ink.  (a) 

A delicate  printing-ink 
for  checks,  to  prevent 
tampering.  ( b ) A writ- 
ing-ink which  cannot 
be  changed  by  chemi- 
cals. — Sympathetic 
ink,  a writing -fluid 
which  remains  invisi- 
ble on  the  paper  until 
it  is  developed  by  some 
means,  such  as  expo- 
sure to  heat,  strong 
light,  or  chemical  re- 
action. Solutions  of 
cobalt  thus  become 
blue  or  green,  a very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid 
blackens,  and  lemon- 
juice  turns  brown. 

Also  called  invisible 
ink. — To  sling  ink, 
to  write,  especially  to 
make  a business  of 

* writing.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
ink1  (ingk),  v.  t.  [< 
ink1,  n.  ] 1.  To 

color  with  ink. — 

2.  To  spread  ink 
over ; daub  with 
ink. -To  Ink  fatt. 

See  fat  l,  a. 


Alimentary  Canal  of  Cuttlefish  (Sepia 
officinalis ). 

a , anus ; bi,  ink-bag  ; mb,  buccal 
mass ; eb,  buccal  ganglion  ; s',  poste- 
rior salivary  glands ; e,  esophagus ; k, 
liver ; dh,  hepatic  duct ; v,  stomach ; v', 
pyloric  caecum ; gsf,  splanchnic  gan- 
glion ; *,  intestine. 


ink 

ink2  (ingk),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  In  fal- 
•y,  the  neck, 


conry,  the  neck,  or  that  part  from  the  head  to 
the  body  of  the  bird  that  a hawk  preys  upon. 

Halliwell. — 2.  The  socket  of  a mill-spindle. 

Bailey. 

ink-bag  (ingk'bag),  re.  A bladder-shaped  sac 
found  in  some  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  con-  inkhornismt  (ingk'h6rn-izm),  re.  [<  inkhorn  + 


Inkhom  mate,  a fellow  who  carries  an  inkhorn ; a book- 
ish  or  pedantic  man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a prince, 

So  kind  a father  of  the  commonweal, 

/To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate, 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 


- ism .]  A bookish,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  ex- 
pression. 

Singing  his  love,  the  holy  Spouse  of  Christ, 

Like  as  she  were  some  light-skirts  of  the  rest, 

In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  viii.  12. 

inkhorn  + 


3103  inkwood 

Spinel  is  bleached  yarn  for  the  manufacture  of  the  tape, 
and  is  known  as  unwrought  inkle.  E.  H.  Knight. 

inkling  (ingk'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  *inkling , ynki- 
ling  ; < OF.  enclin , inclination.]  1.  A hint; 
an  intimation;  an  imperfect  idea  or  notion. 

He  was  thither  come  with  all  his  hoste  and  power  be- 
fore the  confederates  hearde  any  inkelyng  of  his  marehyng 
forward.  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  6. 

Whilst  these  Things  were  enacted,  Cardinal  Wolsey  had 
an  Inkling  of  the  King’s  Affection  to  Anne  Bullen,  Daugh- 
ter of  the  V iscount  Kochf ord.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  277. 

Aug.  I thought  you,  Julio,  would  not  thus  have  stolen 
a marriage  without  acquainting  your  friends. 

Jul.  Why,  I did  give  thee  inklings. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  v.  5. 

2f.  Inclination;  desire.  Grose. 

Escorcher  le  Latin  [F.],  to  inkhornize  it,  or  use  inkhorn  ink-mUShroOHl  (ingk'mnsh^rom),  n.  A name 
tearmes.  Cotgrave.  given  to  species  of  the  genus  Coprinus , which 

inkhornizert  (ingk'horn-i-zer),  re.  One  who  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Agaricus  or  com- 
inkhornizes.  Cotgrave.  mon  mushrooms,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 

inkindlet  (in-kin'dl),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  habit  of  deliquescing  into  a blackish  fluid  re- 
enkindle.  sembling  ink,  whence  the  popular  name, 

inkiness  (ing'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  in-kneed  (in'ned),  a.  Knock-kneed, 
of  being  inky.  inknit  (in-nit'),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  inknitted  or 

- Same  as  ball1  9.  inknit,  ppr.  inknitting.  [<  in1  + knit.']  To  knit 

5 ^ „0  t v „ 0 r „ ...  An  absorbent  _ in-  Southey.  , 

more  than  4 feet  high,  lias  slender,  flexible'stems  and  Tea-  pad  of  felt  or  other  porous  material  for  hold-  inknot  (in-not'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  inknotted, 
thery  evergreen  leaves,  shining  on  the  surface  and  of  a jrio-  and  supplying  ink  to  hand-stamps  and  Ppr.  inknotting.  [<  in1  + knot1.]  To  bind  with 
l0a‘%e?ate ,f°r?, £ad  |!'oduoef  smau  black  berrie^  other  printing  and  recording  devices.  --  - - - 

glue  and  molasses,  or  of  glue,  glycerin,  and 
sugar,  cast  in  a mold  around  a spindle  or  stock, 
for  applying  ink  to  type  by  being  rolled  over  it. 

Inking-rollers  (first  made  of  cloth  covered  with  leather) 
did  not  entirely  supersede  inking-balls  for  ordinary  use  till 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  stock  was 
originally  of  wood,  but  is  now  usually  of  wrought-iron. 

The  diameter  of  inking-rollers  for  power-presses  is  about 


taming  a black  and  viscid  fluid  resembling  ink, 
by  ejecting  which,  in  case  of  danger  or  pursuit, 
they  can  render  the  surrounding  water  opaque 
and  thus  conceal  themselves.  This  fluid  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  fine  arts,  under  the  name  of  sepia,  from 
the  genus  which  first  supplied  it  for  commerce.  Also  ink- 

ifi&U  " TfiTX  Ml,  9.-  mkhomn.,  f,*™ < [<  Mfc 

2.  A kind  of  round  oak-gall,  produced  by  some  -“'A  To  use  mkhora  terms.  CoUfrave. 
cynipid,  and  containing  tannin  enough  to  be 
used  in  making  a poor  quality  of  ink. 

The  juice  of  poke-berries,  compounded  with  vinegar,  or 
the  distillation  of  a vegetable  product  known  as  ‘ ‘ ink  balls," 
usurped  the  place  of  ink.  The  Century , XXXVI.  705. 

ink-bench  (ingk'bench),  n.  The  inking-table 
of  a printing-press. 

inkberry  (ingk'ber,/i), re.;  pi.  inkberries  (-iz).  1. 

An  elegant  shrub,  Ilex  glabra,  found  on  the  At-  inking-ball  (ing'king-bal), 
lantic  coast  of  North  America.  It  grows  from  2 to  inking-pad  (ing'king-pad), 


inkberry. — 3.  The  plant 
phylla  ( Kibara  macropliylla  of  authors),  called 
the  Australian  or  Queensland  inkberry. 
inkberry- weed  (ingk'ber'i-wed),  n.  The  poke- 
weed,  Phytolacca  Americana. 
ink-block  (ingk'blok),  n.  In  printing,  a small 
square  table,  sometimes  with  a slightly  raised 
rim,  used  with  some  hand-presses,  on  which 
printing-ink  is  spread  out  or  distributed  in  a 
thin  film,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  inking-roller. 
ink-bottle  (ingk'bot'l),  m.  An  inkstand;  also, 
the  receptacle  for  ink  in  an  inkstand.  [Eng.] 
Take  a little  bit  of  glass,  as  a wine-glass,  or  the  ink. 


or  as  if  with  knots. 

John  Stafford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the  land 
was  more  replenished  with  silver,  inknotteth  that  priest 
in  the  greater  excommunication  that  should  consecrate 
“poculum  stanueum.”  Fuller , Holy  War,  p.  131. 

ink-nut  (ingk'nut),  n.  The  astringent  fruit 
of  several  species  of  Terminalia,  as  T.  Chebula, 
T.  Bellerica,  etc.,  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
producing  a permanent  black.  It  is  exported 
under  the  name  of  myrobalan. 

inches,  but  as  formerly  made  for  hand-presses  it  was  ink-pad  (ingk  pad),  'it . Same  as  inking-pad. 
considerably  more.  Inking-rollers  are  rotated  on  a table  ink-pencil  (ingk  peri'  Sll),  n.  A pencil  filled 
or  in  contact  with  other  rollers  to  Bpread  the  ink  evenly  with  a coloring  material  of  varied  composition 
before  they  are  rolled  over  the  types  or  plates  for  the  im-  makes  an  ink-like  mark,  which  is  indelible 

pression.  On  different  kinds  of  presses  they  are  used  , . „ , ...  ■ .... 

.,  .,  either  singly  or  in  gangs  of  two  or  more.  Also  ink-roller.  <md  can  be  reproduced  m the  copying-press. 

bottle,  and  play  it  about  a little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  inking-table  (ing'kinff-ta/bl),  n.  In  printing,  a ink-plant  (ingk'  plant),  n.  A low  European 
ai  es  rom  e wmd°w.^^  Elem.  ^ p ^ table  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  used  with  some  . shrub, .Coriaria  myrtifolia,  used  m dyeing  black. 

kinds  of  hand-  and  power-presses,  on  which  ink-pott  (mgk  pot),  n . and  a.  I.  n.  An  mk- 

' ' ■ horn;  an  inkholder. 

II.  ( i . Pedantic : same  as  inkhorn. 

To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases  in  prose,  or 
incke-pot.  termes,  smelleth  of  affectation. 

Wright,  Passions  of  the  Mind  (Cens.  Lit.,  IX.  175% 

ink-powder  (ingk'pou//der),  n.  A powder  from 
which  ink  can  be  readily  made  by  steeping  it 
■ i -j  - . lrax.  in  water.  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a modern  in- 

m the  ink-duct  regulated  by  means  of  screws  vention!  but  in  1718  James  Austen  introduced  in  London 
so  as  to  govern  the  amount  of  ink  to  he  given  “Persian  ink-powder.'' 
at  each  impression. 

inkle1  (ing'kE,  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inkled,  ppr. 
inkling.  [<  ME.  *inklen,  inclen,  hint  at ; from 
inkling.]  1.  To  hint  at;  disclose.  [Found 
only  in  the  following  passage,  where  the  alliter- 
ation requires  it.] 

A brem  brasen  horde  bringes  hee  soone. 

Imped  in  iuory,  too  incle  the  truthe, 

With  goode  siluer  & golde  gailich  atired. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.%  1.  615. 

To  have  a hint  or  inkling  of ; divine.  [Kare.] 


ink-brayer  (ingk 'braver),  re.  In  printing,  a 
short  wooden  cylinder  fitted  with  a handle, 
used  to  spread  ink  on  an  ink-block, 


printing-ink  is  evenly  spread  out  in  a thin  film, 
to  he  taken  up  by  the  inking-roller  or  gang  of 

ink-cup  (ingk'kup), ».  A dip-cnp  for  ink,  usu-  . rollers  which  conveys  it  to  the  type 

- r ■ ° lhh„T.F  1 ’ inking-trough  (mg' kmg-trof),  re.  The  reser- 


ally  of  glass  or  india-rubber, 
ink-cylinder  (ingk'sil"in-der),  re.  In  a print- 
ing-machine, a revolving  drum  of  iron,  usually 
placed  between  the  inking-trough  and  the  ink-  ink-knife  (ingk'nif),)i.  Inprinting,  along  blade 
ing-rollers  to  facilitate  the  even  distribution  of 


voir  from  which  an  inking-roller  is  supplied  with 
ink : called  by  American  printers  ink-fountain. 


wprinting-irik. 
ink-duct  (ingk'dukt),  n.  A contrivance  which 
conducts  printing-ink  from  an  ink-fountain  to 
the  distributing-table  or  rollers.  It  is  usually 
an  iron  roller  made  to  vibrate  and  revolve  at 
stated  intervals. 

inker  (ing'ker),  n.  1.  A device  on  a recording 
instrument  by  which  the  dot  or  trace  is  made. 
Knight. — 2.  One  of  the  large  rollers  on  a print- 
ing-press which  apply  the  ink  to  the  type, 
inket  (ing'ket),  n.  [<  ink1  + -et.]  An  inkstand. 
[Eng.] 

A small  mahogany  table  furnished  with  a papier  m&che 
inket  and  blotting-case. 

Mrs.  Riddell , Her  Mother’s  Darling,  iv. 

inkfish  (ingk'fish),  n.  Same  as  calamary,  1. 
ink-fountain  (ingk 'foun"  tan),  n.  An  iron 
trough  attached  to  a printing-press  to  contain 
ink  and  control  its  flow  to  the  inking-rollers; 
an  inking-trough. 

ink-gland  (ingk'gland),  n.  Same  as  ink-bag. 
inkholder  (ingk'hol"d6r),  n.  A vessel  for  hold- 
ing ink;  the  part  of  an  inkstand  that  contains 
the  ink. 

inkhorn  (ingk'horn),  re.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *ynk- 
liorn,  enkhorn;  (.ink1  + horn.]  I.  re.  1.  A port- 
able case  for  ink  and  writing-instruments,  made 
of  a horn,  or  (usually)  of  wood  or  metal,  for- 
merly in  common  use  in  Europe,  and  still  in 
some  parts  of  the  East.  See  kalamdan. 

One  man  among  them  was  clothed  with  linen,  with  a 
writer’s  inkhorn  by  his  side.  Ezek.  ix.  2. 

Hang  him  with  his  pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

The  notary  had  his  small  table,  his  ink-horn  and  quills, 
his  books,  papers,  and  assistant  scrivener,  in  an  angle  of 
the  lower  hall.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  87. 

2.  In  her.  See  penner. 

Il.t  ct-  Pertaining  to  an  inkhorn,  or  to  a writ 
er  or  pedant ; bookish ; pedantic. 

Hee  that  can  catche  an  ynke  home  terme  by  the  taile, 
him  they  coumpt  to  be  a fine  Englishman  and  a good  rhe- 
torician. Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  165. 

Strange  and  inkhome  tearmes. 

A8cham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  111. 


ink-roller  (ingk'ro'Tfer),  re.  Same  as  inking- 
roller. 

Turning  the  ink-roller  on  the  left,  which  takes  its  sup- 
ply from  another  roller.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  683. 

ink-root  (ingk'rot),  re.  The  marsh-rosemary, 
Limonium  Carolinianum. 
ink-sac  (ingk'sak),  re.  Same  as  ink-bag. 
inkshed  (ingk'shed),  re.  A shedding  or  spill- 
ing of  ink : a facetious  imitation  of  blood- 
shed. 

What  inkshed  springs  from  altercation  ! 

What  loppings  off  of  reputation  ! 

Lloyd,  A Familiar  Epistle,  To  J.  B.,  Esq. 

ink-slinger  (ingk'sling//er),  re.  A professional 
writer;  one  who  makes  a business  of  writing. 
[Also  incle,  perh.  from  D.  +[Slang,  U.  S.] 


2. 

“ He  has  stolen  a hundred  thousand  pounds.  ” “ John," 
cried  my  mother,  “you  are  mad  !”  And  yet  she  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  . . . and  she  inkled  what  it  was. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  lii. 

inkle2  (ing'kl),  n. 
etikel  ( enckel , incJccl),  single,  referring  to  a nar- 
row or  inferior  tape.]  1.  A kind  of  linen  ma- 
terial formerly  made  in  various  widths  and 
used  in  many  ways,  for  example,  as  narrow  tape 
to  tie  up  papers,  and  as  broad  tape  for  girdles. 
It  also  was  wide  enough  to  umake  amices.” 
The  name  is  now  given  to  a broad  linen  tape. 

ne  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i’  the  rainbow : . . . 
inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns  ; why,  he  sings  them 
over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses ; you  would  think  a 
smock  were  a she-angel : he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-band, 
and  the  work  about  the  square  on’t. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  4. 

My  wife  is  learning  now,  sir,  to  weave  inkle. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  3. 

'I  twitch’d  his  dangling  Garter  from  his  Knee  ; 

He  wist  uot  when  the  hempen  String  I drew ; 

Now  mine  I quickly  doff  of  Inkle  Blue. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week  (1714),  p.  37. 

2.  The  linen  thread  or  yarn  before  it  is  made 


inkstand  (ingk'stand),  re.  A small  cup-like  re- 
ceptacle, with  or  without  a cover,  for  holding  the 
ink  used  in  writing.  Inkstands  are  of  various  mate- 
rials, as  glass,  porcelain,  metal,  etc.,  or  of  combinations 
of  materials  (as  a glass  cup  or  ink-well  in  a wooden  or 
metallic  container),  and  of  many  forms,  as  the  globular,  the 
well,  the  fountain,  the  chambered, and  the  invertible  ink- 
stands. 

ink-stone  (ingk'ston),  re.  1.  Native  copperas 
or  iron  sulphate  (also  called  iron  vitriol  and, 
in  mineralogy,  melanterite),  or  a stone  contain- 
ing this  substance  : used  in  making  ink. — 2. 
A slab  of  slate,  sometimes  of  marble  or  other 
stone,  used  for  rubbing  down  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  solid  ink  known  in  Europe  as  In- 
dia ink,  usually  made  with  a gradual  slope  ter- 
minating in  a well  at  one  end.  Occasionally  it  is 
carved  around  the  edge,  or  has  a border  of  sculp- 
ture. See  writing-box. 


into  tape,  etc.;  it  is  now  known  as  “unwrought  ink-table  (ingk'ta"bl),  re.  An  inking-table. 
. ii  tl . . i n i •! : lnTr-irmll  /infrlr'mhD  A Ann  nr  TPSArvoiT  1 


inkle.”  It  was  formerly  used  for  embroidering. 
And  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature’s  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  ; 

Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.,  Prol. 
He  can  thread  needles  on  horseback,  or  draw  a yard  of 
inkle  through  his  nose. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamornhosed. 


ink-well  (ingk'wel),  n.  A cup  or  reservoir  for 
ink  in  use,  fitted  into  the  top  of  a desk,  an  ink- 
stand,  or  other  convenient  receptacle ; the  con- 
taining part  of  an  inkstand,  as  distinguished 
from  the  frame. 

inkwood  (ingk'wud),  n.  A small  tree,  Exothea 
paniculata , a native  of  southern  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies. 
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ink-writer  (ingk'n^ter),  m.  In  teleg.,  a record-  inlardt  (in-lard'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enlarii. 


inlumine 

. , r . . 1 - - 7—- — — — inleaguert  (in-le'ger),  ».  i.  [<  in-2  + leaguer2.] 

mg  instrument  using  ink.  lnlarget,  lnlargementt.  Obsolete  forms  of  en-  To  encamp  with  an  army ; lay  siege. 

ihtL'0,™..0f  Jil;st™me,lt  [telegraph  recorder]  almost  _ large,  enlargement.  Scylla  did  ihUaguer  before  the  city  o(  Athens 

An  obsolete  form  of  inlet.  * Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  161. 

, / * PIE-  ?nla?h!  inla9e  (ML  (AL~.)  *»»-  inleakt  (in'lek),  n.  [Also  inleck;  < i«i  + leak. ] 

lugus),  < AS.  m,  in,  + lagu,  law.  Cf.  outlaw.']  A hole  where  water  leaks  in. 

and  bZIt^heTaw  8t0red  ^ pr°teCti011  Graunt  plancks  from  fon-est  too  clowt  cure  battered  in- 
ana  Denent  oi  tne  law.  leeks.  Stanihurst,  aEneid,  iii.  538. 

mlaw  (in-la  ),  v.  t.  inlet  (in-let'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  inlet,  ppr.  in- 


universally  used  in  Europe  makes  the  record  in  ink,  and  inlatet  n. 
hence  is  sometimes  called  the  ink-writer.  inloTTri 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  119.  iaiaw<»  . 
inky  (ing'ki),  a.  [<  ink 1 + -y1.]  Consisting  of 
ink ; containing  ink ; smeared  or  stained  with 
ink ; resembling  ink ; black. 

’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  . . . 

That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Seing  these  North-easterne  Seas  are  so  frozen  and  im- 
passable, I will  therefore  in  an  inleie  Sea  flnde  an  easier 
passage  for  the  Reader.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  485. 

Peter  had  a son,  who  . . . would  needs  exchange  the 
torn  and  inky  fustian  sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket  and  white 
lapelle.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  i. 

Strew’d  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams, 

Flow’d  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


(>ML.  ( AL. ) inlagare : see  inlagary,  inlagation), 
inlaw;  < inlaw , n.  Cf.  outlaw .]  To  clear  of 
outlawry  or  attainder;  restore  to  the  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  law. 

It  should  be  a great  incongruitie  to  haue  them  to  make 
lawes  who  themselves  were  not  inlawed. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  12. 

Swegen  was  inlawed — that  is,  his  outlawry  ypis  reversed. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  75. 

The  scandalous  inlawing  of  such  a criminal. 

J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  ! 


inlace  (in-las'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enlace. 

inlagaryf  (in-lag  a-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  (AL.)  in-  inlay  (in-la'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inlaid,  ppr. 
lag  aria  ( E.  as  if  inlawry),  < mlagus , mlaw:  inlaying.  [Formerly  also  enlay ; < in-1  + lay1. 


see  inlaw.  Cf.  utlagary.]  The  restitution  of 
an  outlaw  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
law.  Minsheu. 

inlagationf  (in-la-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  (AL.) 
inlag  atio(n-),  < inlagare,  inlaw:  see  inlaw.  Cf. 
utlagation.]  Same  as  inlagary.  Coles,  1717. 
inland  (in'land),  n.  and  a.  [<  in 1 4-  land.]  I. 
n.  1.  The  interior  part  of  a country. 

Besides,  her  little  rills,  her  in-lands  that  do  feed, 

Which  with  their  lavish  streams  do  furnish  every  need. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  403. 

The  rest  were  all 

Far  to  the  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandsemonium,  city  and  proud  seat. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  423. 
2.  In  feudal  law,  land  reserved  by  tlie  lord  of 
the  manor  to  be  cultivated  by  his  serfs  or  used 
for  the  manor,  as  distinguished  from  the  lands 
occupied  or  enjoyed  by  the  tenants.  See  out- 
land. 

ii.  a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interior,  as 
distinguished  from  the  coast;  away  or  retired 
from  the  sea  or  the  main  ocean : as,  an  inland 
town  or  lake. 

In  this  wide  Inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  lake,  my  wandring  ship  I row. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  10. 
Where  brief  sojourners,  in  the  cool,  soft  air, 

Forgot  their  inland  heats,  hard  toil,  and  year-long  care. 


If.  To  lay  in,  as  a hiding-place;  conceal. 
From  the  world’s  common  having  sever’d  thee, 
Inlaid  thee,  neither  to  be  seen  nor  see. 


Donne,  Elegy. 

Of  all  the  inlaid  Isles  her  sovereign  Severne  keeps, 

That  bathe  their  amorous  breasts  within  her  secret  deeps. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  19. 
2.  To  lay  in ; provide ; store  up.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  To  lay  or  insert  in  something ; fix  into  or 
upon  something,  as  for  ornamentation. 

When  I every  day  see  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  Italian, 
and  Chinese,  and  Gothic  architecture  embroidered  and 
inlaid  upon  one  another.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  455. 

4.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  materials  laid 
in  a common  groundwork;  ornament  with  in- 
serted work:  as,  to  inlay  a cabinet  with  ivory 
or  ebony ; an  inlaid  table. 

A broad  rich  Baldrick  there  extendeth  round, 
In-laid  with  gold  vpon  an  azure  ground. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

But  these  are  things  related  of  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
and,  I doubt,  thence  borrow’d  by  the  Monks  to  inlay  thir 
story.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

A thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale. 

T. 


letting.  [<  ME.  inleten  (=  D.  LG.  inlaten );  < 
in-1  + let1, 1 7.]  To  let  in;  admit. 

Upon  the  inletting  of  this  external  air,  the  water  was 
not  again  impelled  to  the  very  top  of  the  tube  whence  it 
began  to  fall,  but  was  stopped  in  its  ascent  near  an  inch 
beneath  the  top.  Boyle,  Works,  L 48. 

2.  To  insert;  inlay. 

All  round  the  framing  of  the  doors  tablets  of  solid  ivory, 
chased  with  arabesques,  are  inlet,  and  the  topmost  part 
of  each  panel  is  marked  off  for  an  even  richer  display  of 
chased  tablets  and  crosses. 

Quoted  in  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  39. 
j inlet  (in'let),  n.  [<  ME.  Mate  (=  LG.  inlat  = 
G.  einlass)-,  < inlet,  v.  Cf.  outlet.]  1.  A pas- 
sage or  opening  by  whieh  an  inclosed  place 
may  be  entered ; place  of  ingress ; entrance. 


Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light,  I couple 
together.  Sir  U.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

He  commanded  us  rather  to  “ put  our  eyes  out  ” than  to 
suffer  them  to  become  an  offence  to  us— that  is,  an  inlet 
of  sin.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  215. 

An  increase  of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new 
disquietudes.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  L 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  you  hive, 

A narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive. 

Addison , tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv. 
2.  A waterway  leading  into  a sea,  lake,  or 
lagoon  and  forming  part  of  it ; a strip  of  water 
running  from  a larger  body  into  tbe  land ; a 
creek ; a channel. 

On  the  inmost  shore  of  one  of  the  lake-like  inlets  of  the 
Hadriatic  . . . lay  his  own  Salona,  now  desolate,  then  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  world. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  140. 

Shallows  on  a distant  shore, 

In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 


3.  Inserted  material.  Simmonds. 

Warton,  The  First  of  April,  inletterf  (in-let'er),  V.  t.  [<  in- 2 + letter .]  To 
Inlaid  appliqu^,  applique  embroidery  in  which  the  pieces  engrave  with  or  in  letters;  inscribe, 
of  doth  are  fitted  close  together,  so  as  to  make  a sort  of  i » , , ,,  ,,  . „ 

mosaic.  ^ hen  he  had  razed  the  walls  of  Thebes,  she  offer’d  to 

....  m -.  '"iJ£*5are-  inlav  tin'la  or  in-la')  n r/  ini  an  -j?  1 1 re-edify  them,  with  condition  this  sentence  might  but  on 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach,  imay  Gn  id,  or  m la  ),  n.  [ \ inlay,  tf.J  1.  That  them  be  inletter' d:  “Alexander  pulled  them  down  but 
The  Istrian  hills,  . . . and  the  higher  mountains  be-  Wincn  is  inserted  or  laid  in  something  else,  Phryne  did  rebuild  them.”  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  46. 
J°endetbem’ tellUS  especially  for  the  production  of  ornamental  ef-  inlicheH,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  inly. 

' The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward  inW A term  ot  alike. 

Was  damask- work  and  deep  inlay  lUlier  (m  li-er),  n.  [\  in  + her.]  In  geol.,  a 

Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept  part  of  one  formation  completely  surrounded 

Adown  to  where  the  waters  slept.  by  another  that  rests  upon  it : opposed  to  out- 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Sights.  Uerm 

In  the  Crimean  tombs  have  been  found  many  precious  inliehtt  V i TME  inliiten  f AS  inlibfnn  *> 

fragments,  showing  how  ivory  inlays,  gilding,  and  colour 

were  applied  for  the  decoration  of  wood.  ly titan,  mleohtan,  enlighten,  \ xn  on,  + lihtan , 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  898.  light:  see  light1,  v.]  To  shine. 

He  hath  inlijted  in  our^  hertis. 

Wvclif,  2 Cor.  iv.  6 (Oxf.). 


In  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  § 7,  that  no  property  seized 
upon  “any  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States”  by 
the  naval  forces  shall  be  regarded  as  maritime  prize, 

“ inland"  applies  to'all  waters  upon  which  a naval  force 
could  go,  other  than  bays  and  harbors  on  the  sea-coast. 

Anderson,  Law  Diet. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a country;  domestic;  not 
foreign:  as,  inland  trade. — 3.  Confined  to  a 
country ; drawn  and  payable  in  the  same  coun- 
try: as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  (distinguish- 
ed from  a foreign  bill,  which  is  drawn  in  one 
country  on  a person  living  in  another). — 4f. 

Somewhat  refined  or  polished;  civilized:  op- 
posed to  upland , the  old  expression  for  1 rustic.’ 

An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man,  one  that  knew  courtship 
too  well.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

Inland  ice.  See  ice-cap,  l.—  Inland  navigation,  reve-  inlaver  (in'la-or) 
nue,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Inland  sea,  alarge  body  of  i "f  ef  V er/> 

salt  water  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  the  wr*rlr  QT>Hl 

ocean.  The  only  true  inland  seas  are  the  Black  (with  that 
of  Azov),  Caspian,  and  Aral,  in  Europe  and  Asia ; but  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  great  lakes,  as  Lake  Superior 
in  North  America.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
are  small  lakes,  the  former  of  salt  water.  The  so-called 
Inland  Sea  of  Japan  (the  Suwonada)  is  a part  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  inclosed  by  three  of  the  principal  islands, 
inland  (in'land),  adv.  [<  inland,  a.]  In  or 
toward  the  interior  of  a land. 


2.  An  ornamental  design  produced  by  inlay- 
ing one  material  in  another,  or  by  inserting 
several  materials  in  combination,  as  in  a mo-  inlightent  (in-ll'tn).  v.  t.  L<.  ME.  inligtnen;  < 
saie.  in-1  + lighten1.  Cf.  inlight  and  enlighten.]  An 

This  delicate  and  beautiful  work  belongs  to  the  time  obsolete  form  of  enlighten. 
of  Aurangzib  (the  Sixth  Mogul  Emperor  A.  D.  1658-1707).  in  limine  (in  lim'i-ne).  [L. : in,  in;  limine, 

. . . The  inlay,  much  of  which  has  unfortunately  been  de-  of  limen  throcbnlrl  • V 4-x.J 

stroyed,  is  remarkable  for  excessive  minuteness  and  finish  J,  l™ien>1uiesh.OLa . see  eliminate.]  On  the 
of  execution.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  43.  tnresUOla;  at  tne  Outset.  Technical  objections  to 

1 the  r.e&ulai‘by  of  legal  proceedings  are  for  the  most  part 

- . . -■  • vjne  wno  proauces  m-  required  to  be  taken  in  limine,  and  are  waived  by  going 

laid  work  for  artistic  decoration.  on  without  objecting. 

The  swelling  bunches  which  are  now  and  then  found  i^listf,  inlistmentf, 


Obsolete  forms  of  enlist, 
Same  as  entire. 


[<  in-1  + lock1.]  Same 


Yet  am  I inland  bred, 

And  know  some  nurture. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

The  greatest  waves  of  population  have  rolled  inland  ^a_yer  f nd  outlay er. 
from  the  east.  Sharon  Turner,  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  1. 1.  s 'i* ~s 

inlander  (in'lan-der),  n.  One  who  lives  in  the 
interior  of  a country,  or  at  a distance  from  the 
sea. 

The  inlanders  . . . live  of  milke  and  flesh,  and  clad 
themselves  in  skins.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  29. 

inlandisht  (in-lan'dish),  a.  [<  inland  + -isfcl.] 

Inland ; native : opposed  to  outlandish. 

Thou  art  all  for  inlandish  meat,  and  outlandish  sawces. 

Rede,  God’s  Plea  for  Nineveh  (1657).  (Latham.) 

inlapidatet  (in-lap  'i-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
lapis  (lapid-) , stone:  see  lapidate.]  To  convert 
into  a stony  substance ; petrify. 

There  are  some  natural  spring  waters  that  will  inlapi- 
date  wood.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 85. 


on  the  old  trees  afford  the  inlayer  pieces  curiously  cham-  enlistment. 
bletted-  Evelyn,  Sylva,  xviii.  § 5.  inlivef  (in-liv'),  V.  t. 

2.  Something  laid  in;  something  forming  an  What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 

inner  layer,  sheathing,  or  coating.  T’  inlive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell. 

The  two  ends  joined  by  overlapping  with  a proper  in-  . , , Hen  Jonson,  Elegy  on  Lady  Anne  Pawled. 

layer  of  paper.  J.  Thomson,  Hats  and  Felting,  p.  63.  llllockf  (in-lok'),  V.  t. 

Into  each  cone  of  wool  or  bat  an  inlay  er  is  now  placed  unlock.  Cotgrove. 
to  prevent  the  Inside  from  matting.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  519.  in  loco  (in  16  'ko).  [L. : in,  in;  loco , abl.  of 

3.  In  zool.,  an  entoderm  : correlated  with  mid-  locus,  place:  see  locus.]  In  place;  in  the  par- 

layer  and  outlayer.  t ticular  place  in  question. 

inlaying  (in-la'ing),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  inlay,  t>.]  in  1?C0  parentis  (in  lo'ko  pa-ren'tis).  [L.: 
The  art  of  decorating  articles,  as  arms,  fumi-  !n>  in;  loco,  abl.  of  locus,  place;  parentis,  gen. 
ture,  objects  of  art,  etc.,  with  pieces  of  wood,  °i  paren(t-)s,  parent.]  In  place  of  a parent, 
metal,  marble,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  dis-  0ne  who  voluntarily  assumed  to  stand  in  loco  parentis 
posed  in  patterns  and  let  into  the  surface.  See  ^"ertyto"  sup^rt"1  *°  6 reimbur8ed  ftom  the  childs 
buhl,  damascene  work  (under  damascene),  and  inlook  (in'luk),  n.  [<  i»l  + look.]  Introsnec- 
marquetry.  tion. 

fm'piehi  celeb.rat«d  masters  were,  A hearty  sincere  inloot  tends  ...  in  no  manner  to  self- 

foi  Pietra  Commessa  (a  kind  of  mosaiq  or  inlaying  of  va-  glorification  Caroline  For  Journal 

nous  coloured  marble,  and  other  more  precious  stones),  . ’ C Xy  JournaL 

Dominico  Benetti  and  Mazzotti.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May,  1645.  111-lot  (in'lot),  n.  [<  in1  + lot.]  In  parts  of 
inleaguet  (in-leg'),  v.  t.  [<  in-l  + league^.]  the  United  States  acquired  from  France,  one  of 
An  obsolete  form  of  enleague.  ii*e  i°ts  ™ a village,  large  enough  for  houses, 

With  a Willingness  inleayue  our  blood  outhouses,  and  gardens,  and  so  occupied.  Such 

With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship.  . lots  generally  contain  about  half  an  arpent. 

Ford,  inluminet  (in-lu'min),  V.  t.  Same  as  enlumine. 


i 
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inly 


innate 


inlyt  (in'H),  a.  [<  in1  + -lyl . ] Internal;  in- 
ward. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

inly  (in'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  inly,  indly , inliche  ; < 
in*  4=  -ly2.]  1.  Internally;  inwardly;  within; 
secretly. 

So  inly  ful  of  drede.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  31. 

I will  do  . . . whatever  inly  rejoices  me  and  the  heart 
approves.  Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

I inly  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon. 

Lowell,  Without  and  Within. 

2f.  Heartily;  fully;  hence,  extremely. 

Then  vnto  ther  way  went  thay  ful  nere, 

For  the  mone  gan  shine  inly  fair  and  clere. 

Rom.  of  Par tenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  168. 
Perdie,  so  farre  am  I from  envie, 

That  their  fondnesse  inly  I pitie. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

inmantlet  (in-man'tl),  v.  t.  [<  in--  + mantle.'] 
To  inwrap  as  in  a mantle ; enshroud. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 
Inmantled  all  the  world.  (t.  Fletcher. 


inmoevabletet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  im- 
movability. Chaucer. 

inmongt,  prep.  A Middle  English  form  of  among. 

inmongest,  prep.  A Middle  English  form  of 
amongst. 

inmoret,  [<  fe1  + -more.  Cf.  inmost .]  Inner. 

Of  these  Angles,  some  part  having  passed  forward  into 
the  inmore  quarters  of  Germanie,  . . . went  as  farre  as 
Italie.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  131. 

inmortalf,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  immortal. 

in  mortua  rnanu  (in  mor'tu-a  ma'nu).  [L.:  in, 
in ; mortua,  abl.  fern,  of  mortuus , dead ; manu, 
abl.  of  manus,  hand:  see  mortmain.']  In  a dead 
hand ; in  mortmain. 

inmost  (in'most),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  inmost,  in - 
mest,  ynmast,  inemast,  innemest,  < AS.  innemest, 
with  superl.  suffix  - est , < Hnnema,  superl.  of 
inne , in:  see  in1  and  -most.]  I.  a.  superl.  1. 
Furthest  within ; remotest  from  the  boundary, 
surface, or  external  part:  as,  the  inmost  recess- 
es of  a forest. 

The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires. 

Which  on  my  ininost  vitals  prey. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Deepest;  most  interior  or  intimate;  most 
real  or  vital. 


Much  desired  in  England  by  ladies,  inns  a court  gentle- 
men, and  others.  Wit’s  Interpreter  (1655\  p.  27. 

(6)  The  precincts  or  premises  occupied  by  these  societies 
respectively.  They  are  the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn.  The  first  two  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  whence  the  name 
Temple. 

The  Queen  [Dulness]  confers  her  titles  and  degrees. 
Her  children  first  of  more  distinguished  sort, 

Who  study  Shakespear  at  the  Inns  of  Court , . . . 

Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.  It.  S.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  568. 

= Syn.  3.  Hotel,  House,  etc.  See  tavern. 
innlf  (in),  v.  [<  ME.  innen , < AS.  innian,  put  in, 
lodge,  < in,  inn,  in : see  in1,  v.  Now  taken  as 
directly  < inn1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  furnish  enter- 
tainment and  lodging  to ; place  in  shelter. 

He  hadde  brought  hem  into  his  cite, 

And  ynned  hem.  Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1334. 

Eche  man  al  ni3t  inned  him  where  he  migt, 

& whan  hit  dawed  deliuerli  dede  hem  homward. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2479. 

Cock.  When  came  you? 

Easy.  I have  but  inn’d  my  horse  since. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  up  lodging;  lodge. 

Art  sure  old  Mayberry  inns  here  to-night? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  North- ward  Ho,  L 1. 


inmate  (in'mat),  n.  and  a.  [<  in1  or  inn  4- 
mate1.]  I.  n.  One  who  is  a mate  or  associate 
in  the  occupancy  of  a place ; hence,  an  indwell- 
er ; an  associated  lodger  or  inhabitant : as,  the 
inmates  of  a dwelling-house,  factory,  hospital,  or 
prison. 

Religion,  which  before  had  bin  a priuate  in  mate  in 
Adams  houshold,  was  now  brought  into  publike  exercise. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

He  is  but  a new  fellow, 

An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iL  1. 


Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  1. 
So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad ! Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  495. 


n.t  a.  Dwelling  in  the  same  place ; residing 
jointly. 


Now  grown 

Suspected  to  a sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.  Milton,  P.  L. , xii.  166. 


None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  force  us  out. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
Unknowing  that  beneath  thy  rugged  rind 
Conceal'd  an  inmate  spirit  lay  confin’d. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  vi. 

inmatecyt  (in'mat-si),  n.  [<  inmate  4-  - cy .] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  inmate. 
[Rare.] 

As  became  a great  mind,  thither  the  Doctor  repaired, 
like  a good  Christian,  and  found  our  laughing  philosopher 
in  the  usual  plight  of  such  an  innwtccy,  poor  and  penny- 
less. Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samueft’oote,  p.  clxvii. , note. 

inmeat  (in'met),  n.  [<  ME.  inmete,  inmette  = 
Sw.  inmate,  intestines;  as  in1  4-  meat.]  1.  pi. 
The  entrails. 

Ewyne  into  inmette  the  gyaunt  he  hyttez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1122. 


I shall  try  six  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeats. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Part  of  the  intestines  of  an  animal  used  for 
food,  as  the  sweetbread,  kidneys,  etc.  Jamie- 
son. [Scotch.] 


The  hide,  head,  feet,  and  in-meat  were  given  for  at- 
tendance. Maxwell’s  Select  Transactions,  p.  275. 

in  medias  res  (in  me'di-as  rez).  [L. : in,  in; 
medias,  ace.  fern.  pi.  of  medius,  that  is  in  the 
middle;  res , acc.  pi.  of  res,  a thing:  see  res.] 
Into  the  midst  of  things  or  matters, 
inmellet,  adv.  and  prep.  A variant  of  imell. 
in  memoriam  (in  me-mo'ri-am).  [L. : in,  in, 
to;  memoriam,  acc.  of  memoria,  memory.]  In 
memory  (of);  to  the  memory  (of);  as  a memorial 
(to):  a phrase  often  put  at  the  beginning  of 
epitaphs  or  obituary  inscriptions  or  notices, 
inmesh  (in-mesh'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + mesh.  Cf. 
immesh.]  Same  as  immcsh. 
inmewt  (in-mu'),  v.  t.  [<  i»-2  4-  meiv1.]  Same 
as  emmew  : in  the  extract,  error  for  inewe. 

I have  seen  him  scale 
As  if  a falcon  had  run  up  a traine, 

Clashing  his  warlike  pinions,  his  steel’d  curasse, 
And  at  his  pitch  inmew  the  town  below  him. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

in-midf,  prep.  [ME. : see  amid.]  Amid. 


He  fel  wete 

In-myd  the  see,  and  ther  he  dreynte. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  923. 

in-middest,  prep.  [ME. : see  amidst.]  Amidst. 

Ryght  even  in-myddes  of  the  wey 
Betwexen  hevene  and  erthe  and  see. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  714. 


From  thy  inmost  soul 

Speak  what  thou  know’st,  and  speak  without  controul. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  107. 
0 ye  powers  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 

If  I have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
To  enthrone  God  in  our  inmost  being  is  an  immeasur- 
ably grander  aim  than  to  dispose  of  all  outward  realms. 

Channing , Perfect  Life,  p.  16. 
After  a calm  of  fifteen  years  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
again  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths. 

Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

ii.  n.  The  most  interior  part.  [Rare.] 

He  shot  through  the  shild  & the  shene  maile, 

To  the  ynmast  of  his  armur,  angardly  fast. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6402. 
Briefly  partake  a secret ; but  be  sure 
To  lodge  it  in  the  inmost  of  thy  bosom. 

Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  2. 

inn1  (in),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also4?&;  < ME.  inn, 
in,  < AS.  inn,  in  (=  Icel.  inni ),  an  inn,  a house, 
a chamber,  < in.  inn , in, within:  see  in1,  prep. 
and  adv.]  If.  A house;  a dwelling;  a dwell- 
ing-place; an  abode. 

For  who-so  wolde  senge  a cattes  skyn, 

Than  wolde  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  his  in; 

And  if  the  cattes  skyn  be  slyk  and  gay, 

She  wol  nat  dwelle  in  house  half  a day. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  350. 
Thou  most  beauteous  inn. 

Why  should  hard-favourd  grief  be  lodg’d  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1. 

2f.  Habitation ; abode  ; residence. 


Where  do  you  intend  to  inn  to-night? 

Addison,  Tory  Foxhunter. 

inn2t,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  in1, 
innascibilityt  (i-nas-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  *innascible 
(=  Sp.  inacible),  < LL.  innascibilis,  that  cannot 
be  born,  < L.  in-  priv.  + nascibilis,  that  can  be 
born,  < nasci,  be  bom : see  nascent.]  Incapa- 
bility of  being  born  ; hence,  self-existence. 
Innascibility  we  must  admitt 
The  Father.  Davies,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  17. 

innatablet  (i-na'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  4- 
natabilis,  that  can  swim,  < nare,  pp.  natus, 
swim.  Cf.  L.  innabilis,  that  cannot  be  swum 
in,  < in-  priv.  4-  nare,  swim.]  That  cannot  be 
★swum  in.  Bailey. 

innate  (in'nat  or  i-nat'),  a.  [=  F.  inne  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  innato,  < L.  innatus,  inborn,  pp.  of  in- 
nasci,  be  born  in,  grow  up  in,  < in,  in,  4-  nasci , 
be  born : see  natal , native.  Cf.  agnate,  cognate.] 
1.  Inborn;  natural;  pertaining  to  the  inherited 
constitution  of  body  or  mind ; not  derived  or 
acquired  from  any  external  source;  especially, 
native  to  the  mind ; instinctive : as,  an  innate 
tendency  to  virtue  or  vice ; innate  ide^s. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  an  innate 
law  and  a law  of  nature  ; between  something  imprinted 
on  our  minds  . . . and  something  that  we,  being  ignorant 
of,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  ap- 
plication of  our  natural  faculties. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  iii.  13. 

Now  shine  these  Planets  with  substantial  Rays? 

Does  innate  Lustre  gild  their  measur'd  Days  ? 

Prior , Solomon,  i. 


Which  good  fellowes  will  sone  take  a man  by  the  sieve, 
and  cause  him  to  take  up  his  inne  some  with  beggary,  etc. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus,  p.  47. 

Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  In 
For  this  same  night.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  33. 

3.  A house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment 
of  travelers;  in  law,  a public  house  kept  for 
the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  such  as  may 
choose  to  visit  it,  and  providing  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  for  compensation ; a 
tavern;  a public  hotel.  In  consequence  of  thus  hold- 
ing out  the  house  as  a place  of  public  entertainment,  the 
keeper  comes  under  obligation  to  serve  all  comers,  and  to 
answer,  within  restrictions  provided  by  the  law,  for  the 
safety  of  their  property. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son  . . . and  laid 
him  in  a manger ; because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.  Luke  ii.  7. 

When  I leave  this  Life,  I leave  it  as  an  Inn , and  not  as 
a Place  of  Abode.  For  Nature  has  given  us  our  Bodies  as 
an  Inn  to  lodge  in,  and  not  to  dwell  in. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  183. 

4 ].  A college  or  building  in  which  students 
were  lodged  and  taught:  now  retained  only 
for  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  London.  See  below. 
[Eng.]  — 5f.  The  town  residence  of  a person 
of  quality;  a private  hotel:  as,  Leicester  Inn. 
[Eng.] 

Clifford’s  Inn  was  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Clifford, 
Scrope's  Inn  of  the  family  of  the  Scropes,  and  Mack- 
worth’s  /wnmay  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  was,  the 
town  residence  of  the  Mackworths. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  141. 
Inns  a court!.  See  inns  of  court.—  Inns  of  chancery, 
colleges  in  London  in  which  young  students  formerly  be- 
gan their  law  studies.  These  are  now  occupied  chiefly  by 
attorneys,  solicitors,  etc. — Inns  of  court,  (a)  Non-cor- 
porate legal  societies  in  London,  which  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  calling  candidates'  to  the  bar,  and  maintain 
instruction  and  examinations  for  that  purpose. 

Shal.  He  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must,  then,  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly.  I 
was  once  of  Clement’s  Inn.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 


The  greater  height,  weight,  and  fertility  of  the  crossed 
plants  may  be  attributed  to  their  possessing  greater  innate 
constitutional  vigour. 

Darwin , Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  285. 

So  far  from  the  mathematical  intuitions  being  innate, 
the  majority  of  mankind  pass  to  the  grave  without  a sus- 
picion of  them.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  i.  § 189. 

Dryden  knew  Latin  literature  very  well,  but  tho.t  innate 
scepticism  of  his  mind  which  made  him  an  admirable 
critic  would  not  allow  him  to  be  subjugated  by  antiquity. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  154. 

2.  In  hot. : (a)  Borne  on  the  apex  of  the  support- 
ing part : as,  an  innate  anther,  which  is  one  that 
directly  continues  and  corresponds  to  the  apex 
of  the  filament,  (b)  Born  within ; originating 
within  the  matrix,  or  within  the  substance  of  the 
plant. — Innate  idea,  an  idea  which  arises  not  from  sen- 
suous experience, but  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind; 
an  idea  which  the  mind  possesses  independently  of  sense- 
experience,  though  it  may  not  be  conscious  of  it  except  on 
the  occasion  of  such  experience.  The  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  ideas  is  a much-disputed  point  in  philosophy. 
Their  existence  is  denied  especially  by  the  followers  of 
Locke,  who  affirm  that  sense-experience  is  the  source  of  all 
ideas;  that  without  the  senses  the  mind  is  an  unwritten  tab- 
let— tabula  rasa.  None  of  their  opponents,  however,  not 
even  the  Platonists,  who  have  attributed  some  of  our  ideas 
to  a reminiscence  of  a previous  state  of  existence,  have 
maintained  that  there  are  ideas  innate  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  actually  in  the  consciousness  at  birth,  and  do  not 
require  any  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Nor  has  any  one, 
on  the  other  hand,  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  tabula  rasa 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  deny  that  the  character  of  the  feel- 
ings excited  in  us  by  given  excitations  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  nature  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  there  are 
strictly  only  differences  of  degree  between  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Modern  scientific 
psychologists  carry  the  belief  in  innate  ideas  further  than 
did  any  of  its  older  metaphysical  advocates ; but  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  question  is  a radically  different  one,  being 
based  not  upon  metaphysical  presuppositions  and  natural 
judgments,  but  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  mod- 
ern science.  = Syn.  1.  Inborn,  Inbred,  etc.  See  inherent. 
innatet  (i-nat'),  v.  t.  [<  innate,  a.]  To  bring 
or  call  into  existence ; inform. 

The  First  Innating  Cause.  Marston,  Antonio’s  Revenge. 


innated 

innatedt  (i-na'ted),  a.  [<  innate  + -ed2.]  In- 
nate ; inborn . 

Their  countenances  labouring  to  smother  an  innated 
sweetnes  and  chearefulnes. 

Decker,  Entertainment  of  James  I.  (1604),  sig.  E,  4. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  virtues,  and  fair 
parts,  which  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in  you,  I am 
resolved  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  my  unworthy 
power.  B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 

innately  (in'nat-  or  i-nat'li),  adv.  In  an  innate 
manner ; by  birth. 

innateness  (in'nat-  or  i-nat'nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  innate.  Bailey. 

innative  (i-na'tiv),  a.  [<  in -2  + native , after 
innate.]  Native  or  natural.  [Rare.] 

All  that  love 

Which  by  innative  duty  I did  owe  her 
Shall  henceforth  be  converted  into  hate. 

Marlowe,  Lust’s  Dominion,  iv.  2. 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 

Lowell,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

innaturallyt  (i-nat'u-ral-i),  adv.  Unnaturally. 
Fabyan. 

innavigable  (i-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [=  P.  innavi- 
gable = Sp.  innavegabie  = Pg.  innavegavel 
I : . innavigabile,  < L.  innavigabilis,  not  naviga- 
ble, < in-  priv.  + navigabilis,  navigable:  see 
navigable .]  Not  navigable  ; unnavigable. 

If  you  so  hard  a toil  will  undertake, 

As  twice  to  pass  the  innavigable  lake. 

Dryden,  Alncid,  vi.  204. 

inneM,  prep,  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  in1. 

inne2t,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  inn1. 

innectt,  »■  t.  [<  L.  innectere,  fasten  together, 
< in,  in,  to,  + nectere,  tie,  fasten ; cf.  aimed, 
conned .]  To  fasten  together. 

He  . . . gave  (in  allusion  of  his  two  Bishopricks,  which 
he  successively  enjoyed)  two  annulets  innected  in  his  pa- 

eternal  coat.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Durham. 

inner  (in'er),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  inner,  innere, 
inre,  < AS.  innera,  innra,  inra,  adj.  ( innor , adv.) 
(=  OFries.  inre  = OHG.  innor,  innero  (also  inna- 
roro,  innerero),  MIIG.  inner,  G.  inner  - Dan.  in- 
dre  = Sw.  inre),  eompar.  of  inne,  in,  in:  see  in U] 
I .a.  1.  Further  inward  ; interior:  as,  an  inner 
chamber ; the  inner  court  of  a temple  or  palace : 
opposed  to  outer. 

They  cast  them  into  prison,  charging  the  jailor  to  keep 
them  safely  : who,  having  received  such  a charge,  thrust 
them  into  the  inner  prison.  Acts  xvi.  24. 

2.  Inward;  internal;  not  outward:  as,  to  re- 
fresh the  inner  man,  physically  or  spiritually. 

This  attracts  the  soul, 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part. 

Milton,  P.  R.#  ii.  477. 

Some  o’erflowing  rays, 

Streamed  from  the  inner  glory,  shall  abide 
Upon  thy  spirit  through  the  coming  days. 

Bryant,  The  Life  that  Is. 

3.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  lying  nearer  the  median 
line. — 4.  Coming  from  within;  inward;  not 
loud ; smothered,  as  if  coming  from  far  within. 
[Rare.] 

With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 

5.  Not  obvious;  dark;  esoteric:  as,  an  inner 
meaning — Inner  apical  nervures,  in  the  anterior 
wings  of  certain  Hymenoptera,  two  diagonal  cross-veins, 
between  the  median  and  submedian  veins,  inclosing  the 
apical  cell.  Also  called  the  submarginal  nervures. — In- 
ner barrister.  Same  as  bencher,  l. — Inner  form,  house, 
light,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Inner  marginal  cell,  an 
apical  cell  behind  the  first  longitudinal  vein,  and  limited 
posteriorly  by  the  second  longitudinal,  found  in  the  wings 
of  certain  Dip  tern.— Inner  margin  of  the  wing,  in  en- 
tom.,  the  part  of  the  posterior  margin  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  posterior  angle  or  to  the  anal  angle,  when  ei- 
ther of  these  is  present.  In  the  Hymenoptera  it  includes 
the  edge  from  the  base  to  the  inner  angle,  which  is  a notch 
in  the  posterior  border  of  the  wing,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  internal  and  submedian  veins. — Inner  part  or 
voice,  in  music,  a voice-part  intermediate  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  as,  in  ordinary  four-part  music,  the 
alto  or  the  tenor. — Inner  pedal,  in  music,  a pedal  or  organ- 
point  in  an  inner  voice-part.  See  or  nan-point.  — In  n pr  pe- 
ridium.  See  peridium.— Inner  sense.  Same  as  internal 
sense  (which  see,  under  internal). — Inner  tunic.  See  tu- 
nic. = Syn.  1 and  2.  Inner,  Inward,  Internal,  Interior,  In- 
trinsic. Inner,  internal,  and  interior  are  primarily  physi- 
cal, the  others  moral.  Inner,  as  a comparative,  is  opposed 
to  outer:  as,  the  outer  door  was  of  oak,  and  the  inner  of 
baize.  Within  the  inner  may  be  an  inmost  or  innermost. 
Inward  is  opposed  to  outward  or  visible.  An  example  of 
the  occasional  use  of  inward  in  a physical  sense  is : 

The  sovereign’st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
Internal  is  opposed  to  external : as,  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  a house ; an  internal  injury ; the  internal  fires  of 
a volcano.  Internal  applies  to  all  that  is  within  the  sur- 
face or  boundary ; interior  generally  applies  to  that  which 
is  at  some  distance  within  it : as,  they  pressed  on  into  the 
interior  districts.  Intrinsic  indicates  that  a quality  is  in 
or  belongs  to  a person  or  thing  by  nature,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  is  extrinsic , or  added  in  any  way  from  without : 
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the  intrinsic  worth  of  an  honorary  medal  may  be  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  See  in- 
herent. 

The  cloud  filled  the  inner  court.  Ezek.  x.  3. 

How  angerly  I taught  my  brow  to  frown, 

When  inward  joy  enforc’d  my  heart  to  smile! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Tacitus 
very  little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  the  German 
tribes,  and  nothing  new  of  their  political  institutions. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 20. 

With  Shakespeare  the  plot  is  an  interior  organism,  in 
Jonson  an  external  contrivance. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  198. 

Among  the  many  noted  critics  and  essayists  . . . there 
is  none  who  has  . . . justified  his  popularity  by  compo- 
sitions of  more  intrinsic  excellence  than  Thomas  Babing- 
ton  Macaulay.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  12. 

II.  n.  1.  The  division  of  a target  next  to  and 
outside  of  the  center.  See  target. — 2.  A shot 
which  strikes  the  inner  of  a target. 

innerf,  adv . [ME.  innere  (=  MHG.  innere );  < 
inner , a.]  Further  within. 

Wolde  they  . . . lete  hem  pleye  in  the  porche,  and  presse 
non  ynnere.  Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  195. 

innerestf,  a.  superl.  [ME. , also  inrest  (=  OFries. 
inrost,  inrest  = OHG.  innorost , innerost,  MHG. 
inner est,  inner st,  G.  inner est , inner st  = Dan.  in- 
derst  = Sw.  inner  st) ; < inner  4-  -est1.']  Inmost. 

Thilke  cercle  that  is  innerest  or  most  withinne. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

inner ly  (in'er-li),  a.  [=  D.  innerlijk  = MHG. 
G.  innerlicli  = Dan.  inderlig  = Sw.  innerlig ; as 
inner  4-  -ly1.]  Inward;  deep-seated.  [Rare.] 

So  mature,  so  large,  and  so  innerly  was  his  [Dr.  W.  H. 
Scott’s]  knowledge,  that  after  his  death  letters  of  sorrow 
came  . . . indicating  that  he  was  considered  twice  his 
real  age.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  286. 

innerly  ( in'6r-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  innerly , inwardly 
(=  D.  innerlijk,  intrinsically,  = Dan.  inderlig , 
excessively);  < inner  + -ly2.]  Within;  inwardly. 
[Rare.] 

The  swerd  of  the  Lord  . . . innerly  fattid  [L.  incrassa- 
tus  est  adipe,  Vulgate]  it  is  with  tabz  of  blod  of  lombis  and 
of  get  [goats].  Wyclif,  Isa.  xxxiv.  6 (Oxf.). 

The  white  hardhack,  a cream-like  flower,  innerly  blush- 
ing. S.  Judd , Margaret,  ii.  1. 

innermoret,  adv.  [ME.,  also  innermare ; < in- 
ner 4*  -more. ] Further  within. 

Wold  come  non  innermare 
For  to  kythe  what  be  war. 

Sir  Perceval  (Thornton  Rom.,  ed.  Halliwell),  1.  1233. 

innermost  (in'6r-m6st),  a.  superl.  [<  inner  4- 
-most.]  Furthest  inward;  most  remote  from 
the  outward  part. 

The  words  of  a talebearer  are  as  wounds,  and  they  go 
down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly.  Prov.  xviii.  8. 

innermostly  (in'er-most-li),  adv.  In  the  inner- 
most part  or  place.  [Rare.] 

His  ebon  cross  worn  innermostly. 

Mrs.  Browning , Aurora  Leigh,  v. 

innervate  (i-ner'vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inner- 
vated, ppr.  innervating.  [<  L.  in , in,  4-  nervus , 
nerve  (see  nerve),  4-  -ate2.]  To  give  nervous 
influence  to ; stimulate  through  nerves ; in- 
nerve : as,  the  facial  nerve  innervates  the  mus- 
cles of  expression. 

The  olfactory  ganglion  in  the  lamellibranch  would  in- 
nervate the  gills,  adductor  muscle,  mantle,  and  rectum, 
parts  which  in  gastropods  are  innervated  from  the  visceral 
ganglia.  . Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  106. 

We  not  only  dream  of  speaking  and  being  spoken  to,  but 
we  actually  innervate  the  appropriate  muscles  and  talk  in 
our  sleep.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  25. 

The  digestive  organs  are  mainly  innervated  by  the  pneu- 
mogastrics.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  643. 

innervation1  (in-er-va'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  inner- 
vis,  nerveless  (<  in-  priv.  4-  nervus,  nerve),  4- 
-ation.]  A state  of  nervelessness.  Ogilvie. 

innervation2  (in-er-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inner- 
vation; < innerve  4-  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
nervating or  innerving;  in  physiol .,  supply  of 
nervous  influence  or  control;  the  sending  of 
stimulation  to  some  organ  through  its  nerves. 

Counting  requires  a series  of  innervations,  if  not  of  ac- 
tual muscular  contractions.  Mind,  XI.  59. 

Unequal  innervation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  is  com- 
mon. Mind,  IX.  96. 

Derangements  of  function  precede  abnormalities  of 
structure,  hence  the  innervation  must  be  at  fault  before 
the  organ  fails.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  529. 

2.  In  anat.,  the  disposition  of  the  nervous 
system  in  an  animal  body  or  any  part  of  it. — 
Feeling  or  sensation  of  innervation,  a feeling  which 
was  formerly  supposed  by  many  psychologists  to  accom- 
pany acts  of  innervation,  and  to  account  in  the  main  for 
the  sense  of  effort,  which  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed 
to  ordinary  sensations  from  muscle,  tendon,  etc. 

The  sensations  of  innervation  constitute  a uniform  state 
of  mind,  though  there  are  appreciable  differences  of  de- 
gree at  different  stages  of  the  movement. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  158. 
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innerve  (i-nerv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  innerved, 
ppr.  innerving.  [=lt. innervare;  as  in-2  + nerve.) 
To  give  nerve  to;  invigorate;  strengthen. 

inness  (in'nes),  n.  [<  in1  + -wess.]  The  condi- 
tion or  state  of  being  in  or  within ; inwardness ; 
interiority.  [Bare.] 

Gravitation  knows  nothing  of  inness  and  outness. 

Argyll,  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  XXIII.  156. 

It  is  the  mersion  only,,  the  position  of  inness,  which  is 
called  for.  J.  W.  Dale,  Classic  Baptism,  p.  100. 

innestf,  a.  [ME.,  also  ynnest;  < in 1 + -est1. 
Cf.  innerest,  inmost .]  Inmost. 

He  hath  cast  awai  liise  ynneste  thingis. 

Wyclif,  Ecclus.  x.  9 (Purv.). 

innholder  (m'hdl"der),  n.  A person  who  keeps 
an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travel- 
ers ; an  innkeeper;  a taverner. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  . . . butchers,  inn-hold- 
ers,  and  victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  Bacon , The  Judicial  Charge,  etc. 

No  innholder,  vinter,  alehouse-keeper,  common  victual- 
ler, common  cook,  or  common  table-keeper  shall  utter  or 
put  to  sale  upon  any  Friday  . . . any  kind  of  flesh  victuals. 

Privy  Council  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  300). 

The  “Licensed  Victuallers’  Association,”  as  the  Guild  or 
Trades  society  of  inn-holders  and  keepers  of  public  houses 
is  termed,  is  a wealthy  and  powerful  body. 

^ R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  215. 

inning  (in'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  inninge,  < AS.  innung, 
a putting  in,  verbal  n.  of  innian,  put  in:  see 
in1,  v.,  inn1,  v.  The  second  sense  is  recent.]  If. 
A bringing  or  taking  in ; an  ingathering,  as  of 
grain  ; a harvesting.  Tusser  Hedivivus. 

2.  The  time  during  which  a person  or  party  is 
in,  or  in  action,  in  a game  or  an  operation  ; a 
turn:  usually  (in  Great  Britain  always)  in  the 
plural  form,  whether  with  a singular  or  a plural 
sense.  Specifically — («)  In  cricket,  base-ball,  and  simi- 
lar games,  as  much  of  the  game  as  is  played  (1)  while  one 
side  is  at  the  bat  (in  this  case  often  called  a half-innings 
with  respect  to  the  next  use),  or  (2)  while  each  side  in  turn 
is  at  the  bat — that  is,  between  the  appearance  of  one  side 
at  the  bat  and  its  reappearance. 

The  Marylebone  men  played  carelessly  in  their  second 
innings,  but  they  are  working  like  horses  now  to  save  the 
match.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

All-Muggleton  had  the  first  innings. 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  viL 
(b)  The  term  of  office  of  a person  ; the  time  during  which 
a party  is  in  power ; more  generally,  any  opportunity  for 
activity  or  influence  : as,  it  is  your  innings  now. 

3.  The  act  of  inclosing  or  reclaiming  land ; the 
land  inclosed,  especially  marshland. 

By  the  ill-judged  gaining,  or,  as  the  old  technical  phrase 
is,  inning,  of  two  thousand  acres  of  marsh  out  of  the  sea. 

Campbell,  Survey.  {Latham.) 

innis.  See  ennis. 

innitencyt  (i-ni'ten-si),  n.  [<  L.  inniten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  inniti,  lean  upon,  rest  upon,  < in,  on,  + 
iiiti,  lean.]  A resting  upon ; pressure. 

The  innitenci/  and  stresse  being  made  upon  the  hypo- 
mochlion  or  fulciment  in  the  decussation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

innixiont  (i-nik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  innixus,  pp.  of 
inniti,  rest  upon : see  innitency.']  Incumbency ; 
a resting  upon.  Derham. 

innkeeper  (in  'keeper),  n.  The  keeper  of  an 
inn ; an  innholder ; a taverner ; in  law,  one  who 
bolds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  ready  to  ac- 
commodate all  comers  with  the  conveniences 
usually  supplied  to  travelers  on  their  journeys. 

The  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of  Saint 
Alban’s,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

innoblet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  ennoble. 

innocence  (in'o-sens),  n.  [<  ME.  innocence,  < 

*OF.  (also  F.)  innocence  = Pr.  innocencia,  igno- 
cencia  = Sp.  inocencia  = Pg.  innocencia  — It. 
innocenza,  innocenzia,  < L.  innocentia,  harmless- 
ness, blamelessness,  uprightness,  < innocen(t-)s, 
harmless:  s ee innocent.)  1.  Harmlessness;  in- 
noxiousness : as,  the  innocence  of  a neutral  arti- 
cle of  diet  in  disease. — 2.  Freedom  from  moral 
wrong;  untainted  purity  of  heart  and  life;  un- 
impaired integrity;  sinlessness;  artlessness: 
as,  the  innocence  of  childhood;  angelic  inno- 
cence. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar’d. 

The  sisters’  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us — 0,  is  it  all  forgot? 

All  school-days’  friendship,  childhood  innocence ? 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii,  2. 

Receive  him  pleasantly,  dress  up  your  Face  in  Innocence 
and  Smiles ; and  dissemble  the  very  want  of  Dissimulation. 

Congreve , Old  Batchelor,  iii.  1. 
In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  685. 
3.  Freedom  from  legal  or  specific  wrong;  ab- 
sence of  particular  guilt  or  taint ; guiltlessness : 
as,  the  prisoner  proved  his  innocence. 
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It  was  . . . [the  king’s]  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on 
the  supposition  of  his  guilt ; but  not  on  the  supposition  of 
his  innocence.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

4.  Freedom  from  legal  taint;  absence  of  ille- 
gality: said  of  things,  particularly  of  property 
that  might  be  contraband  of  war : as,  the  inno- 
cence of  a cargo  or  of  merchandise. — 5.  Simple- 
mindedness  ; mental  imbecility ; want  of  know- 
ledge or  of  sense ; ignorance  or  idiocy. 

He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a bear:  this  avouches  the 
shepherd's  son ; who  has  not  only  his  innocence  (which 
seems  much)  to  justify  him,  but  a handkerchief , and  rings, 
of  his,  that  Paulina  knows.  Shak.,  W.  T. , v.  2. 

6.  The  bluet,  Houstonia  ccerulea.  See  Houston ia. 
innocency  (in'o-sen-si),  n .;  pi.  innocencies  (- siz). 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  innocent ; inno- 
cence ; an  innocent  trait  or  act. 

If  euer  the  nature  of  man  be  giuen  at  any  tyme  more 
than  other  to  receiue  goodnes,  it  is  in  innocencie  of  yong 
yeares.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  45. 

Ruthless  stare  turned  in  upon  one’s  little  innocencie*  of 
heart.  T.  Winthrop , Cecil  Dreeme,  xvi. 

innocent  (in'o-sent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  innocent , 
innosent,  < OF.  ’’(also  F.)  innocent  = Pr.  inno- 
cent, ignocen  = Sp.  inocente  = Pg.  innocente  = 
It.  innocente , <L.  innocen{t-)s,  harmless,  blame- 
less, upright,  disinterested,  < in-  priv.  + no- 
cen(t-)s , ppr.  of  nocere , harm,  hurt : see  nocen £.] 
I .a.  1 . Free  from  any  quality  that  can  cause 
physical  or  moral  injury;  harmless  in  effect; 
innoxious. 

Down  dropp’d  the  bow  ; the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
Fell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  547. 
I hope  scarcely  any  man  has  known  me  but  for  his  bene- 
fit, or  cursorily  but  to  his  innocent  entertainment. 

Johnson,  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  July  9,  1783. 

2.  Free  from  any  moral  wrong;  not  tainted 
with  sin ; upright ; pure : as,  innocent  children ; 
an  innocent  action. 

The  aidless  innocent  Lady,  his  wish’d  prey. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  574. 

3.  Free  from  legal  or  specific  wrong;  guiltless : 
as,  to  be  innocent  of  crime. 

Of  all  this  werk  the  kyng  was  innocent, 

And  of  ther  falsed  no  thing  perseyuyd, 

The  more  pite  he  shuld  be  so  disseyued. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  957. 
I am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ; see  ye 
to  it.  Mat.  xxvii.  24. 

4.  Free  from  illegality:  as,  innocent  goods  car- 
ried to  a belligerent. — 5.  Artless;  naive. 

Shall  I tell  you  your  real  character?  . . . You  are  an 
innocent  fox ! C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  xiv. 

Chaucer  indeed  made  a very  innocent  use  of  the  words 
tragedy  and  comedy  when  he  applied  them  simply  to 
poems  ending  happily  or  unhappily. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  7. 

6.  Simple;  wanting  knowledge  or  sense;  im- 
becile; idiotic. 

I can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  “lady”  but  “baby,”  an  inno- 
cent rhyme.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fool. 

t Pick  o’  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  YI.  69). 

7.  Small,  modest,  and  pretty : applied  to  chil- 
dren and  flowers.  [Colloq.] — Innocent  convey- 
ance. See  conveyance.  = Syn.  Guiltless,  spotless,  im- 
maculate, sinless,  unblamable,  blameless,  faultless,  clean, 
clear. 

ii.  n.  1.  An  innocent  person,  especially  a 
little  child,  as  free  from  actual  sin. 

Also  in  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the 
poor  innocents.  Jer.  ii.  34. 

Oh,  wicked  men  I 

An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 

2.  An  artless  or  simple  person;  a natural;  a 
simpleton;  an  idiot. 

The  shrieve’s  fool,  ...  a dumb  innocent , that  could  not 
say  him  nay.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Then  she  hits  me  a blow  o’  the  ear,  and  calls  me  Inno- 
cent! B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

3.  Same  as  innocence , 6.  [U.  S.] 

Filling  his  hat  with  wild  violets,  sorrel,  and  the  frail, 
azure  Innocents. 

Marion  Harland,  The  Hidden  Path,  p.  410. 
Innocents’  day,  a church  festival  celebrated  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, in  commemoration  of  the  innocents  murdered 
by  Herod.  Also  called  Holy  Innocents  and  Childermas. 
— Massacre  or  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  the  mur- 
der of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  as  recorded 
in  Mat.  ii.  16. 

innocently  (in'o-sent-li),  adv.  In  an  innocent 
manner;  harmlessly;  guilelessly. 

Innocua  (i-nok'u-a),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
innocuus,  innocuous:  see  innocuous.']  The  in- 
nocuous serpents ; the  colubriform  or  non-ven- 
omous  serpents ; in  some  systems,  one  of  three 
suborders  of  Ophidia  (the  other  two  being  Sus- 
pecta  and  Venenosa).  The  Innocua  have  no  poison- 
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fangs  or  venom-glands ; they  have  solid  hooked  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  the  body  scaled,  and  the  head  plated.  The 
term  is  equivalent  to  Colubrina  or  Colubriformia,  and 
most  snakes  belong  to  this  group  of  ophidians, 
innocuity  (i-no-ku'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  innocuite,  < L. 
as  if  *innocuita(t-)s,  < innocuus , harmless:  see 
innocuous.]  The  quality  of  being  innocuous; 
harmlessness.  [Rare.] 

innocuous  (i-nok'u-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  innocuo, 

< L.  innocuus,  harmless,  < in-  priv.  + nocuus, 
harmful,  < nocere , hurt:  see nocent.]  1.  Harm- 
less ; producing  no  ill  effect;  incapable  of  harm 
or  mischief. 

A generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a beast  that  lies  prostrate, 
nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  348. 

The  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a forester  armed  with  an  innoc- 
uous gun.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  117. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Jierpet.,  not  venomous, 
innocuously  (i-nok' u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
nocuous manner;  harmlessly;  without  injuri- 
ous effects. 

Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 

innocuousness  (i-nok'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  innocuous ; harmlessness. 

Their  [Dominicans’]  innocuousness  in  Ireland  is  surpris- 
ing, because  one  can  trace  in  them  ancestral  traits  of 
paganism  which  might  Rave  held  on  in  Ireland  as  many 
others  did.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  117. 

innodatet  (in'6-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  innodatus , pp. 
of  innodare  (>  !Pg.  innodar ),  fasten  with  a knot, 

< in,  in,  + nodare,  < nodus  = E.  knot:  see  node.] 
To  bind  up  in  or  as  if  in  a knot ; knot  up. 

Those  which  shall  do  the  contrary  we  do  innodate  with 
the  like  sentence  of  anathema. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  IX.  ii.  24. 

innominable  (i-nom'i-na-bl),  a.  andw.  [<  ME. 
innominable,  < OF.  innominable  = It.  innomina- 
bile,  < LL.  innominabilis,  that  cannot  be  named, 

< L.  in-  priv.  + *nominabilis,  that  can  be  named, 

< nominare , name:  see  nominate.]  I.f  a.  Not 
to  be  named ; unnamable. 

And  then  namely  of  foule  thyngs  innominable. 

Testament  of  Love,  i. 

ii.  n.  pi.  “Inexpressibles”;  trousers.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

The  lower  part  of  his  dress  represented  innominables 
and  hose  in  one.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  p.  688. 

innominata1  (i-nom-i-na'ta),  nr,  pi.  innomi- 
nate (-te).  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  of  LL.  innomi- 

natus,  nameless:  see  innominate.]  In  anat.: 
(a)  The  innominate  or  brachiocephalic  artery; 
the  anonyma : one  of  the  great  arteries  arising 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  man  there  is  but 
one  innominata,  the  right,  arising  from  the  beginning  of 
the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  ascending  ob- 
liquely to  the  right  for  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches, 
and  dividing  opposite  the  sternoclavicular  articulation 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  right  common  carotid  ar- 
tery. It  rests  upon  the  trachea  behind,  has  the  left  com- 
mon carotid  to  its  left  and  the  right  lung  and  pleura  to 
its  right,  and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  manubrium  ster- 
ni,  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation,  the  origins  of 
the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles,  the  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland,  the  left  brachiocephalic  vein,  the 
right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  and  the  right  inferior  cervi- 
cal cardiac  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  See  cut 
under  lung.  ( b ) An  innominate  or  brachiocepha- 
lic vein ; a vein  which  joins  another  to  form  a 
precava  or  superior  caval  vein,  in  man  there  are 
two  innominatse,  right  and  left,  each  formed  primarily  by 
the  union  of  the  internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian  vein, 
and  usually  receiving  other  veins,  as  vertebral,  thyroid, 
thymic,  mammary,  pericardiac,  and  intercostal,  especially 
on  the  left  side.  The  right  and  the  lef  t vein  dilfer  much 
in  length  and  direction  : the  former  is  nearly  vertical,  ly- 
ing alongside  the  innominate  artery,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long ; the  latter  crosses  the  root  of  the  neck 
nearly  horizontally,  passing  in  front  of  the  origins  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  is  about  three 
inches  long.  See  cut  under  lung. 
innominata2,  n.  Plural  of  innominatum. 
innominate  (i-nom'i-nat),  a.  [=  F.  innomine 
= Sp.  Pg.  innominado  = It.  innominato,  < LL. 
innominatus,  unnamed,  nameless,  < L.  in-  priv. 
+ nominatus,  named:  see  nominate.]  Hav- 
ing no  name;  anonymous:  in  anat.,  specifi- 
cally noting  an  artery,  a vein,  and  a bone.  See 
innominata J,  innominatum. — Innominate  artery. 
Same  as  innominata l (a). — Innominate  bone.  Same  as 
innominatum. — Innominate  contract,  cause  of  ac- 
tion, right.  In  Rom.  law,  an  innominate  contract  was  an 
unclassified  contract.  Some  transactions  more  complex 
than  the  ordinary  classes  of  contracts  were  thus  termed, 
such  as  exchange,  compromise,  etc.  In  modern  usage 
the  term  innominate  cause  of  action,  contract,  or  right  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  one  which  has  not  some  recog- 
nized short  name  like  bond  or  deed,  foreclosure  or  parti- 
tion, but  requires  description,  such  as  a contract  for  sup- 
port during  life,  or  an  action  to  determine  conflicting 
claims  to  real  property.— Innominate  vein.  Same  as 
innominata I (b). 
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innominatum  (i-nom-i-na/tum), n. ; pi.  innomi- 
nata (-ta).  [NL.,  neut.  of  LL.  innominatus, 

nameless : see  innominate.  The  bone  was  prob. 
so  called  as  being  left  nameless  after  the  con- 
crescence of  the  three  named  bones  of  which 
it  is  composed.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  innominate 
bone,  more  expressly  called  os  innominatum; 
the  haunch-bone,  flank-bone,  hip-bone,  or  os 
COX83.  It  is  formed  of  three  confluent  bones,  the  ilium, 
ischium,  and  pubis;  it  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  and  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  the  bony  basin 
called  the  pelvis ; and  it  furnishes  the  socket  for  the  femur 
or  thigh-bone,  thus  making  the  hip-joint.  The  two  in- 
nominata form  the  hip-girdle  or  pelvic  arch.  In  man  each 
innominatum  is  articulated  behind  with  the  sacrum  by  the 
sacro  iliac  synchondrosis,  and  joined  in  front  with  its  fel- 
low by  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  iliac  part  is  flattened 
and  expansive ; the  ischiac  and  pubie  parts  are  narrower, 
and  by  their  rami  meet  again  to  circumscribe  the  obturator 


Outer  ( A ) and  Inner  ( B ) Surface  of  Right  Human  Innominate  Bone. 

a,  acetabulum  ; ai,  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  ilium  ; as, 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  ilium  ; au,  auricular  surface  for 
articulation  with  sacrum  ; c,  crest  of  ilium  ; f,  ischium  ; iV,  iliac  fossa  ; 
ip,  iliopectineal  eminence ; n , cotyloid  notch  ; o,  obturator  foramen  ; 
p,  horizontal  ramus  of  pubis;  pi,  posterior  inferior  spinous  process 
of  ilium  ; ps,  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  ilium  ; s,  spine  of 
ischium;  /,  tuberosity  of  ischium;  sy,  symphysis  pubis.  Between  s 
and  t is  the  lesser  sciatic  notch ; between  s and  pi  is  the  greater 
sciatic  notch. 

foramen.  The  three  parts  of  the  compound  bone  come 
together  at  the  acetabulum  or  cotyloid  cavity.  The  main 
axis  of  the  bone  is  in  the  direction  of  the  iliopectineal  line, 
which  forms  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  right  and 
left  innominate  bones  are  together  called  ossa  innominata. 
.See  also  cut  under  pelvis. 

2.  Something  whose  use  and  name  are  un- 
known: a term  used  frequently  in  schedules  and 
the  like  with  respect  to  objects  of  antiquity. 

in  nomine  (ill  nom'i-ne).  [L.:  in,  in;  nomine, 
abl.  of  nomen,  name:  see  nomen.j  1.  In  the 
name  (of  a person  mentioned). — 2.  In  medieval 
music : ( a ) A certain  kind  of  motet  or  antiphon : 
probably  so  called  because  once  written  for  a 
text  containing  the  words  “in  nomine.”  (6) 
Noting  a fugue  in  which  the  answer  does  not  ex- 
actly correspond  to  the  subject ; a free  or  “nom- 
inal” fugue. 

innovate  (in'o-vat).  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  innovated, 
ppr.  innovating.  [<  L.  innovatus,  pp.  of  inno- 
vare  (>  It.  innovare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  innovar  = F. 
innover),  renew,  < in,  in,  + novare,  make  new, 

< novus  = E.  new  : see  novel.  Cf.  ennew.\  I.f 
trails.  1.  To  change  or  alter  by  bringing  in 
something  new. 

It  is  objected  that  to  abrogate  or  innovate  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  if  men  or  angels  should  attempt  it,  were  most 
heinous  and  cursed  sacrilege. 

Hooker , Eccies.  Polity,  iii.  10. 

Wherein  Moses  had  innovated  nothing,  as  some  will 
haue  him,  neither  in  the  letters,  nor  in  the  Language,  but 
vsed  them  as  they  were  long  before  his  time. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

2.  To  bring  in  as  new ; introduce  or  perform 
by  way  of  innovation. 

So  that  if  any  other  do  innouate  and  bryngevp  awoorde 
to  me  afore  not  vsed  or  not  hearde,  I would  not  disprayso 
it.  J.  Udall , On  Luke,  Pref. 

Every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 

And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

Drpden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Mctamorph.,  xv.  277. 

II.  intrans.  To  bring  in  something  new; 
make  changes  in  anything  established:  with 
on  and  sometimes  in  before  an  object. 

It  were  good  . . . that  men  in  their  innovations  would 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth 
greatly,  but  quietly.  Bacon,  Innovations  (ed.  1887). 

Though  he  [Horace]  innovated  little,  he  may  justly  he 
called  a great  refiner  of  the  Roman  tongue. 

Dry  den,  Def . of  Epil.  to  Conq.  of  Granada,  ii. 

The  Bill,  however,  does  indirectly  innovate  upon  the 
British  practice.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  702. 

innovation  (in-o-va/shon),  n.  [=  F.  innova- 
tion = Pr.  ennovacio  = Sp.  innovacion  = Pg. 
innovagdo  = It.  innovazione,  < LL.  innovatio{n-), 

< innovare , renew:  see  innovate.]  1.  The  act 
of  innovating;  the  introduction  of  new  things 
or  methods. 

Some  of  them  desirous  of  innouation  in  the  state,  oth- 
ers aspiring  to  greater  fortunes  by  her  libertie  and  life. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  207. 

Innovation  is  not  necessarily  improvement. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  359. 
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2.  A novel  change  in  practice  or  method ; some- 
thing new  introduced  into  established  arrange- 
ments of  any  kind ; an  unwonted  or  experi- 
mental variation. 

There  can  hardly  be  discovered  any  radical  or  funda- 
mental alterations  and  innovations  in  nature. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  173. 

Private  property,  though  an  innovation , may  still  be  a 
wholesome  innovation.  Jiut  au  innovation  it  certainly  is ; 
the  property  of  the  tribe  is  older  than  the  property  of  the 
individual.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects,  p.  284. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  exchange,  with  the  credi- 
tor’s consent,  of  one  obligation  for  another,  so 
as  to  make  the  second  obligation  come  in  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  be  the  only  subsisting  ob- 
ligation against  the  debtor,  both  the  original 
obligants  remaining  the  same.  Also  called 
novation. — 4.  In  hot.,  a newly  formed  shoot  or 
extension  of  the  stem : used  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  mosses,  in  which  the  new  shoot 
becomes  independent  by  the  dying  off  behind 
of  the  parent  axis. 

innovationist  (in-o-va'shon-ist),  n.  [<  innova- 
tion + -ist.]  One  who  favors  or  practises  in- 
novation; a believer  in  or  advocate  of  experi- 
mental change. 

innovative  (in 'o-va-tiv),  a.  [<  innovate + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  bring  in  something  new; 
introducing  or  tending  to  introduce  innova- 
tions; characterized  by  innovations. 

Some  writers  are,  as  to  manner  and  diction,  conserva- 
tive, while  others  are  innovative. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  27. 
innovator  (in'o-va-tor),  n.  [=  F.  innovateur 
= Sp.  Pg.  innovation  = It.  innovatore,  < L.  as  if 
* innovator , < innovare,  renew:  see  innovate .] 
One  who  innovates;  an  introducer  of  changes. 

Myself 

Attach  thee  as  a traitorous  innovator, 

A foe  to  the  public  weal.  Shak.,  Cor. , iii.  1. 

innoxious  (i-nok'shus),  a.  [=  Pg.  innoxio,  < L. 
innoxius,  harmless,  < in-  priv.  4-  noxius,  harm- 
ful: see  noxious.  Cl.  innocuous.']  Not  noxious 
or  harmful;  doing  no  harm;  innocuous:  as,  an 
innoxious  drug. 

Thrice  happy  race ! that,  innocent  of  blood, 

From  milk,  innoxious , seek  their  simple  food. 

Pope , Iliad,  xiii.  12. 

innoxiously  (i-nok'shus-li),  ado.  In  an  innox- 
ious manner;  harmlessly, 
innoxiousness  (i-nok'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
. or  quality  of  being  innoxious ; harmlessness, 
innuatet,  V.  t.  [Irreg.  < L.  innuere,  nod  to,  in- 
timate (see  innuent),  + -ate2.]  To  intimate; 
signify;  insinuate. 

As  if  Agamemnon  would  innuate  that,  as  this  sow  (be- 
ing spayed)  is  free  from  Venus,  so  had  he  never  attempted 
the  dishonour  of  Briseis.  Chapman , Iliad,  xix.,  Comment. 

innubilous  (i-nu'bi-lus),  a.  [<  L.  innubilus,  un- 
clouded, < in-  priv.  + nubila,  a cloud.]  Free 
from  clouds;  clear.  Blount.  [Rare.] 
in  nuce  (in  nu'se).  [L. : in,  in;  nuce,  abl.  of 
nux,  nut.]  In  a nutshell, 
innuendo  (in-u-en'do).  [L.,  abl.  ger.  of  innu- 
ere, give  a nod  or  sign,  intimate;  hint:  see  in- 
nuent.] 1.  [L.]  Intimating;  insinuating;  sig- 
nifying: a word  used  at  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
planatory parenthetical  clause  in  Latin  (Middle 
Latin),  and  still  occasionally  in  English,  plead- 
ings, introducing  the  person  or  thing  meant : as, 
he  (innuendo  the  plaintiff)  did  so  and  so. — 2.  n.; 
pi.  innuendos  or  innuendoes  (-doz).  An  oblique 
hint ; an  indirect  intimation  about  a person  or 
thing;  an  allusive  or  inferential  suggestion: 
commonly  used  in  a bad  sense,  but  sometimes 
in  an  innocent  one.  Also,  erroneously,  inuendo. 

Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal  picking,  . . . 

Your  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us 

That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows. 

Swift,  Stella's  Birthday. 

They  so  intoxicated  me  with  their  sly  insinuations  and 
delicate  inuendos  of  compliment,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a lucky  recollection  ...  I had  certainly  looked  upon 
myself  as  a person  of  no  small  consequence. 

Burns,  Letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Nov.  13,  1788. 

What  is  the  universal  sense  of  want  and  ignorance,  but 
the  fine  innuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  enormous 
claim  ? Emerson,  The  Over-Soul. 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  I think,  have  omitted  to  say,  that 
as  the  sore  palate  findetli  grit,  so  an  uneasy  consciousness 
heareth  innuendoes.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  327. 
= Syn.  See  hint l,  v.  t.  (end  of  comparison). 

Innuit  (in'u-it),  n.  [Eskimo,  lit.  the  people.] 
The  native  name  of  the  Eskimos. 

The  Eskimo  do  not  speak  of  themselves  by  the  name  so 
commonly  given  them  by  foreigners,  but  simply  and 
proudly  as  Innuit,  that  is  ‘the  people,’  as  though  they 
were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Quarterly  Rev. 
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innumerability  ( i-n fUmo-ra-bil'i-ti ) , n.  [= 

Sp.  innumerabilidad  = Pg.  innumerabilidade  = 
It.  innumeraUUta:  as  innumerable  + -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  innumerable, 
innumerable  (i-nu'me-ra-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  innu- 
merable, < OF.  innumerable,  also  innombrable, 
F.  innombrable  — Sp.  innumerable  = Pg.  innu- 
meravel  = It.  innumerabile,  < L.  innumerabilis, 
that  cannot  be  numbered,  < in-  priv.  + nnme- 
rabilis,  that  can  he  numbered:  see  numerable.] 

1 . That  cannot  be  counted ; incapable  of  being 
enumerated  or  numbered  for  multitude ; count- 
less ; hence,  indefinitely,  very  numerous. 

Beholdyng  them  with  countenaunce  right  stabill, 
Hym  semyd  they  were  pepill  innumerable. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1988. 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I may  never  see  them  more ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1089. 

2.  Not  measurable  by  rhythmical  numbers; 
unmusical;  tuneless.  [Rare.] 

The  grasshoppers  spin  into  mine  ear 
A small  innumerable  sound. 

A.  Lampman,  quoted  in  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  822. 
_ =Syn.  1.  Unnumbered,  numberless,  myriad. 

innumerably  (i-nu'me-ra-bli),  adv.  Without 
number;  in  numbers  so  great  as  to  be  beyond 
counting. 

innumerous  (i-nu'me-rus),  a.  [=  Sp.  innumero 
= Pg.  It.  innumero,  < L.  innumerus,  numberless, 
countless,  < in-  priv.  + nmnerus,.  number : see 
number.  Cl.  numerous.]  Without  number;  num- 
berless; innumerable.  [Poetical.] 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  349. 

As  in  a poplar  grove  when  a light  wind  wakes 
A lisping  of  the  innumerous  leaf  and  dies. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

innutrition  (in-u-trish'on),  n.  [<  in-3  + nutri- 
tion.] Lack  of  nutrition;  failure  of  nourish- 
ment. 

Innutrition  will  afterwards  cause  prostration  or  paraly- 
sis. H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 26. 

innutritious  (in-u-trish'us),  a.  [<  in- 3 + nutri- 
tious. ] Not  nutritions ; deficient  in  nourishing 
qualities ; supplying  little  or  no  nourishment. 

The  innutritious  residuum  is  eventually  cast  out  by  the 
way  it  entered.  Huxley  and  Martin,  Elem.  Biology,  p.  96. 

innutritive  (i-nu'tri-tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + nutritive.] 
Not  nutritive  or  nourishing;  supplying  little 
or  no  nutriment. 

Ino  (i'no),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Ivu,  a sea-goddess, 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  also  called 
Leucothea.]  1.  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Oken, 
1815. — 2.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Pyromorphidse : synonymous  with 
Procris.  IF.  E.  Leach,  1819.— 3.  A genus  of 
coleopterous  insects.  Laporte,  1835.— 4.  A 
genus  of  mollusks-.  Hinds.  1843. 

-ino.  [Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ino,  m.,  < L.  -inus,  m.,  -inum, 
neut.:  see  -4«1,-ine1.]  The  Spanish, Portuguese, 
and  Italian  form  of  the  suffix  -in  1,  -the1,  occur- 
ring in  some  nouns  more  or  less  current  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  albino,  bambino,  casino,  merino,  etc. 
inobediencet  (in-o-be'di-ens),  n.  [<  ME.  inobe- 
dience, < OF.  inobedience  = Sp.  Pg.  inobediencia 
= It.  inobbedienzia,  < LL.  inoboedientia,  inobau- 
dientia,<  inobcedien(t-)s,  not  obedient : see  inobe- 
dient. ] Disobedience  ; neglect  of  obedience. 

I hadde  in  custom  to  come  to  scole  late ; . . . 

Wex  obstynat  by  inobedience. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xliv. 
Ther  is  inobedicnce,  avauntynge,  ypocrisie,  despit,  arro- 
gance, impudence,  etc.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

inobedientt  (in-o-be'di-ent),  a.  [<  ME.  inobe- 
dient,  < OF.  inobedient  = Sp.  Pg.  inobediente  = 
lt.inobediente,inobbediente,(lAj.inobcedien{t-)s, 
not  obedient,  ppr.  of  inobcedire,  not  to  obey,  < 
L . in-  priv.  + obeedire,  obey : see  obedient.]  Dis- 
obedient. 

In-obedient  to  holy  churche  and  to  hem  that  ther  seruen. 

Piers  Plowman  ((’),  vii.  19. 
Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyeth  for  despit  to  the  co- 
mandementz  of  God  and  to  hise  sovereyns  and  to  his 
goostly  fader.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

inobedientlyt  (in-o-be'di-ent-li),  adv.  In  a dis- 
obedient manner ; disobediently. 

Whom  I have  obstinately  and  inobediently  offended. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

inobeisancet,  »•  [ME.  inobeishaunce,<  OF.  ino- 
beissance,  disobedience ; as  in-3  4-  obeisance.] 
Disobedience.  Wyclif. 

inobeisantt,  a.  [ME.  inobeisant,  < OF.  inobeis- 
sant,  disobedient ; as  in-3  + obeisant.  ] Dis- 
obedient. Wyclif. 

inobservable  (in-ob-zer'va-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
observable.]  Incapable  of  being  directly  ob- 
served even  with  the  aid  of  instruments. 
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inobservance  (in-ob-zer'vans),  n.  [=  F.  inob- 
servance = Sp.  Pg.  inobservancia,  < L.  inobser- 
vantia,  inattention/  (LL.)  inobservan(t-)s,  inat- 
tentive : see  inobservant.]  Lack  of  observance ; 
neglect  of  observing;  nonobservance. 

Breach  and  inobservance  of  certain  wholesome  and  pol- 
itic laws  for  government.  Bacon,  The  Judicial  Charge. 

Infidelity  doth  commonly  proceed  from  negligence,  or 
drowsy  inobservance  and  carelessness.  Barrow,  The  Creed. 

inobservancy  (in-ob-zer'van-si),  n.  The  act  or 
habit  of  nonobservance;  inobservance. 

This  unpreparedness  and  inobservancy  of  mind. 

Hodgson,  quoted  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  727,  note. 

inobservant  (in-ob-zer'vant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
inobservante,  < LL.  inobservan(t-)s,  inattentive, 
unobserving,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  observan(t-)s,  at- 
tentive : see  observant.]  Not  taking  notice ; not 
quick  or  keen  in  observation  ; unobservant. 

If  they  are  petulant  or  unjust,  he,  perhaps,  has  been 
inobservant  or  imprudent.  Bp.  Hurd,  Works,  VI.  xxiiL 

inobservation  (in-ob-zer-va'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
inobservation;  as  in-3  + observation.]  Neglect 
or  lack  of  observation.  [Rare.] 

These  writers  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most  shame- 
ful inobservation.  Shuckford,  The  Creation,  p.  118. 

inobtrusive  (in-ob-tro'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + ob- 
trusive.] Unobtrusive. 

inobtrusively  (in-ob-tro'siv-li),  adv.  Unob- 
trusively. 

inobtrusiveness  (in-ob-tro'siv-nes),  n.  Unob- 
trusiveness. 

Inocarpeae  (i-no-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Rei- 
chenbaeh,  1841)’,  < Inocarpus  4-  -ece.]  A section 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Fabacese,  in- 
cluding the  genus  Inocarpus.  This  arrange- 
ment is  no  longer  accepted,  the  genus  Inocar- 
pus being  referred  to  the  tribe  Balbergiese. 
inocarpin  (i-no-kar'pin),  n.  [<  NL.  Inocarpus, 
< Gr.  If  (in-),  a fiber,  nerve,  lit.  strength,  force 
(orig.  - : L.  vis  ( vir -),  force:  see  vim),  4- 
Kapir6g,  fruit.]  A red  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  juice  of  Inocarpus  edulis,  a tree 
growing  in  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Inocarpus  (i-nq-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Forster, 
1776),  < Gr.  if  (tv-),  a fiber  (see  inion2),  + napni c, 
a fruit,  in  allusion  to  the  fibrous  envelops.]  A 
small  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Fa- 
bacese, tribe  Dalbergiese,  type  of  the  old  section 
Inocarpese.  They  are  large  unarmed  trees,  with  uni- 
foliate  coriaceous  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  in  axillary 
spikes.  _ Only  three  Species  are  known,  natives  of  the 
Pacific  islands  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  I.  edulis,  the 
Fiji  chestnut,  which  is  a large  tree,  furnishes  seeds  that 
are  much  prized  as  food  by  the  natives  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. When  roasted  they  taste  not  unlike  chestnuts. 
t The  juice  yields  the  red  coloring  matter  inocarpin. 

inoccupation  (in-ok-u-pa'shon),  n.  [ = F.  in- 
occupation; as  in-3  4-  occupation .]  Lack  of 
occupation.  Sydney  Smith. 

Inoceramus  (l-no-ser'a-mus),  n.  [<  Gr.  if  (tv-),  a 
fiber,  + idpapog,  a tile,  shell : 
see  ceramic .]  A genus  of  fos- 
sil bivalve  mollusks  of  the 
family  Pernidse,  character- 
istic of  the  Cretaceous  pe- 
riod. The  genus  was  founded  by 
Sowerby.  The  shell  has  a long 
straight  hinge  furnished  with  nu- 
merous ligamentary  pits,  and  the 
form  is  oval  or  oblong  with  prom- 
inent umbones.  The  internal  layer 
of  the  shell  is  nacreous  and  the  ex- 
ternal thick,  prismatic,  and  fibrous. 

Numerous  species  are  described. 

in9culability  (in-ok”u-la- 
bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  inoculabilite ; as  inoculable 
+ -ity.]  The  character  or  state  of  being  in- 
oculable. 

The  inoculability  of  tubercle. 

Austin  Flint,  Praet.  of  Medicine,  p.  41. 

inoculable  (in-ok'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  inocul(ate)  4- 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  inoculated,  as  a per- 
son, or  of  being  communicated  by  inoculation, 
as  a disease. 

inocular  (in-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  4-  ocu- 
lus,  eye:  see  ocular.]  In  entom.,  within  the 
compound  eyes:  said  of  the  antennte  of  insects 
when  they  are  inserted  in  notches  in  the  inner 
margins  of  the  eyes,  which  partly  surround  their 
_ bases,  as  in  many  Cerambycidce. 
inoculate  (in-ok'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  inocu- 
lated, ppr.  inoculating.  [<  ME.  inoculate,  < L. 
inoculatus,  pp.  of  inoculare,  ingraft  an  eye  or 
hud  of  one  plant  into  (another),  implant,  < in, 
in,  + oculus,  an  eye:  see  ocular.  Cf.  inocule 
and  ineye.]  1.  To  graft  by  budding;  insert  a 
hud  or  germ  in,  as  a tree  or  plant,  for  propaga- 
tion. 

In  Aprill  ilgtreen  inoculate 
May  best  be  there  as  drie  landes  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 
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Virtue  canuot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall 
relish  of  it.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1,119. 

Hence  — 2.  To  introduce  a foreign  germ  or  ele- 
ment into ; specifically,  to  impregnate  with  dis- 
ease by  the  insertion  of  virus ; treat  by  inocula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  protecting  from  a more 
malignant  form  of  the  disease : as,  to  inoculate 
a person  for  the  smallpox : often  used  figura- 
tively. 

inoculation  (in-ok-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  inocu- 
lacion  = F.  inoculation  = Sp.  inoculacion  = Pg. 
inoculaqao=.W1.inoculazi<me,  < LL.  inoculatio{n-), 
an  inoculating,  ingrafting,  < L.  inocular e , pp.  in- 
oculatus,  ingraft,  implant:  see  inoculate.]  1. 
The  act  or  practice  of  grafting  by  budding. 

Nowe  have  I made  inoculacion 
Of  pere  and  appilltree ; the  experience 
Hath  preved  wel. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.)»  p.  165. 

Fruit  comes  slowly  from  the  kernel,  but  soon  by  inocu- 
lation or  incision.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iv.,  Expl. 

Hence — 2.  The  ingrafting  of  any  minute  germ 
in  a soil  where  it  will  grow;  especially,  the  act 
or  practice  of  communicating  disease  by  intro- 
ducing through  puncture  infectious  matter  into 
the  tissues ; the  introduction  of  a specific  ani- 
mal poison  into  the  tissues  by  puncture  or 
through  contact  with  a wounded  surface ; spe- 
cifically, in  rued.,  the  direct  insertion  of  the 
virus  of  smallpox  in  order,  by  the  production 
of  a mitigated  form  of  it,  to  prevent  a more 
severe  attack  of  the  disease  in  the  natural  way. 
The  operation  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  was  first  performed 
in  London  in  172L  It  was  superseded  about  1800  by  the 
milder  and  more  successful  practice  of  inoculating  with 
vaccine  virus.  See  vaccination. — Inoculation  of  grass- 
lands, in  agri.,  a process  for  securing  a luxuriant  growth 
of  grass,  consisting  in  preparing  the  soil  as  if  it  were  to 
be  seeded  down  with  grass-seed,  but  covering  it  first  with 
small  fragments  of  turf  taken  from  the  best  old  pasture- 
land,  after  which  grass-seed  mixed  with  clover  in  the  or- 
dinary way  is  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  the  field  is 
rolled  to  press  down  the  pieces  of  sod  and  press  in  the 
seed. 

inoculative  (in-ok'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  inoculate  + 
-ive.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  inoculation; 
inoculatory. 

Cultivation  of  spores  of  molds,  etc.,  is  . . . found  to 
cause  a depreciation  of  their  inoculative  efficacy. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo .,  XX.  425. 

The  few  inoculative  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  monkeys  have  been  unsuccessful.  Science,  XI.  140. 

inoculator  (in-ok'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  inocula- 
tew  = Sp.  Pg.  inoculador,  < L.  inoculator,  an 
ingrafter,  < inoculare,  ingraft : see  inoculate.] 
A person  who  or  a thing  which  inoculates; 
one  who  or  that  which  propagates  by  inocula- 
tion. 

Holy  relics  . . . are  inoculators  of  all  manner  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  62. 

inoculet,  v.  t.  [ME.  inoculen,  < OF.  (and  F.) 
inoculer  = Sp.  Pg.  inocular  = It.  inocchiare,  in- 
oculare, < L.  inoculare,  ingraft:  see  inoculate .] 
Same  as  inoculate,  1.  Palladius. 

inodiatet  (in-6'di-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  Hnodiatus, 
pp.  of  *inodiare,  > It.  inodiare,  innodiare  (rare), 
bring  into  hatred,  make  hateful,  annoy,  < L.  in, 
in,  + odium,  hate : see  odium.  Cf.  annoy,  ult. 
< ML.  * inodiare.]  To  make  hateful. 

God  intends,  in  the  calamities  which  he  inflicts  upon  a 
pardoned  person,  partly  to  give  the  world  fresh  demon- 
strations of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  partly  to  inodiate  and 
imbitter  sin  to  the  chastised  sinner.  South,  Works,  VI.  vi. 

inodoratet  (in-6'do-rat),  a,  [<  in- 3 + odorate.] 
Inodorous. 

Whites  are  more  inodorate  (for  the  most  part)  than  flow- 
ers of  the  same  kind  coloured.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 507. 

inodorous  (in-6'do-rus),  a.  [=  F.  inodore  = Sp. 
inodoro  = Pg.  It.  inodoro,  < L.  inodorus,  with- 
out smell,  < in-  priv.  + odor,  smell:  see  odor, 
odorous.]  Destitute  of  odor;  having  no  scent 
or  smell. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  a viscous  . . . inodorous  liquor. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

inodorousness  (in-6'do-rus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inodorous ; absence  of  odor. 

inoffensive  (in-o-fen'siv),  a.  [=  F.  inoffensif = 
Sp.  inofensivo  = Pg.  inoffensivo  ; as  in-3  + offen- 
sive.] Not  offensive ; giving  no  offense ; doing 
no  harm ; not  causing  disturbance  or  uneasi- 
ness ; free  from  anything  of  a displeasing  or 
disturbing  nature : as,  an  inoffensive  animal ; 
inoffensive  remarks. 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a berry.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  845. 

Tillotson,  the  most  popular  preacher  of  that  age,  and  in 
manners  the  most  inoffensive  of  men. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng,,  vi. 
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inoffensively  (in-o-fen'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
offensive manner ; without  giving  offense ; in  a 
manner  not  to  offend,  disturb,  or  displease, 
inoffensiveness  (in-o-fen'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inoffensive ; harmlessness, 
inofficial  (in-o-fish'al),  a.  [=  F.  inofficiel;  as 
in-3  + official.]  Not  official;  destitute  of  offi- 
cial character  or  authority;  unofficial:  as,  in- 
official intelligence. 

It  raised  him  into  a new  moral  power  in  the  state ; an 
inofficial  dictator  of  principle.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  515. 

inofficially  (in-o-fish'al-i),  adv.  In  an  inofficial 
manner;  without  official  character  or  authority, 
inofficious  (in-o-fish'us),  a,  [=  F.  inofficieux 
Sp.  inoficioso  — Pg.  inofficioso  = It.  inofficioso, 
inoffizioso,  < ML.  inofficiosus,  contrary  to  duty, 
harmful,  < L.  in - priv.  + officiosus,  dutiful,  of- 
ficious : see  officious.]  Regardless  of  the  ob- 
ligations incident  to  one’s  office  or  position; 
contrary  or  inattentive  to  duty.  [Rare.] 

Up,  thou  tame  river,  wake ; 

And  from  thy  liquid  limbs  this  slumber  shake  ; 

Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep. 

B.  Jonson,  K.  James’s  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Let  not  a father  hope  to  excuse  an  inofficious  disposition 
of  his  fortune  by  alleging  that  ‘ ‘ every  man  may  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own.”  Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  III.  iii.  9. 
Inofficious  testament  or  will,  a testament  or  will  dis- 
posing of  property  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  af- 
fection and  to  just  expectations, 
inogen  (in'o-jen),  n.  [<  Or.  if  (i v-),  nerve,  fiber, 
+ -yevr/  f,  producing:  see -yen,]  A hypothetical 
complex  substance  which  is  assumed  by  certain 
physiologists  to  decompose  in  the  muscular  tis- 
sue during  contraction,  yielding  carbonic  acid 
and  lactic  acid  and  a nitrogenous  body,  and  to 
be  re-formed  during  repose, 
inogenic  (in-o-jen'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
inogen. 

inoilt,  v.  t.  Same  as  enoil.  Davies. 

If  it  [the  oil]  be  wanting,  that  king  is  yet  a perfect  mon- 
arch notwithstanding,  and  God's  anointed,  as  well  as  if  he 
was  inoiled.  Strype,  Cranmer,  ii.  1. 

inomet.  A Middle  English  past  participle  of  nim  . 
Inomycetes  (i-no-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mar- 
tius,  1817),  < Gr.  if  (iv-),  a fiber,  + fivsttg,  pi. 
f ivkt/tcs , a mushroom.]  A former  division  in- 
cluding mostly  hyphomycetous  fungi, 
inoperable  (in-op'e-ra-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + opera- 
ble.] That  cannot  be  operated  on.  [Rare.] 

The  treatment  of  inoperable  uterine  cancer. 

Medical  News,  XLVIII.  462. 

inoperationt  (in-op-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*inoperatio(n-),  < inoperari,  effect,  produce,  < L. 
in,  in,  + operari,  work,  operate:  see  operate.] 
Agency ; intimate  influence ; inworking. 

A true  temper  of  a quiet  and  peaceable  estate  of  the  soul 
upon  good  grounds  can  never  be  attained  without  the  in- 
operation  of  that  Holy  Spirit  from  whom  every  good  gift, 
and  every  perfect  giving,  proceedeth. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remedy  of  Discontentment,  § 25. 

inoperative  ( in-op 'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  ope- 
rative.] Not  operative  or  operating;  destitute 
of  activity  or  of  effect;  inert:  as,  laws  rendered 
inoperative  by  neglect;  inoperative  remedies. 

I do  not  want  to  issue  a document  that  the  whole  world 
will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope’s 
bull  against  the  comet ! Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  213. 

inopercular  (in-o-per'ku-lar),  a.  [<  in-3  + oper- 
cular.] Same  as  inoperculate.  Sir  It.  Owen. 
Inoperculata  (in-o-per-ku-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  inoperculatus,  without  an  opercu- 
lum: see  inoperculate.]  A division  of  Pulrno- 
nifera  containing  those  univalves  the  shell  of 
wiiich  has  no  operculum,  such  as  snails.  Most 
of  these  mollusks  are  inoperculate,  as  the  families  Heli- 
aides  or  snails,  Limacidat  or  slugs,  Limnceidce  or  pond- 
snails,  and  others.  In  many  species  which  hibernate, 
however,  there  is  formed  a temporary  operculum  called 
the  epiphragm.  See  Operculata. 

inoperculate  (in-o-per'ku-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  ino- 
perculatus, < L.  in-  priv.  + operculatus,  cover- 
ed: see  operculate.]  1.  Having  no  true  oper- 
culum, as  a snail ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Inoperculata. 

The  rest  (of  the  Pulmonifera ] are  inoperculate,  and  some- 
times shell-less.  S.  P.  Woodward,  Mollusca  (1875),  p.  285. 

2.  In  hot.,  not  provided  with  an  operculum  or 
lid. 

Also  inopercular,  inoperculated. 
inoperculated  (in-o-per'ku-la-ted),  a.  Same  as 
inoperculate. 

inopinablet  (in-o-pi'na-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  inopina- 
ble  = Sp.  inopinable  = Pg.  inopinavel  = It.  ino- 
pinabile,  < L.  inopinabilis,  not  to  be  supposed, 
< in-  priv.  + opinabilis,  that  is  supposed,  im- 
aginary, < opinari,  suppose:  see  opine.]  Not 
to  be  expected.  Latimer,  Works,  I.  476. 
inopinatet  (in-op'i-nat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  inopi- 
nado  = It.  inopinato,  innopinato,  \ L.  inopina- 
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tus,  not  expected,  < in-  priv.  + opinatus,  pp.  of 
opinari,  suppose,  expect:  see  opine.]  Unex- 
pected. 

Casuall  and  inopinate  cases,  as  wounds,  poysons,  burn- 
ings, plagues,  and  other  popular  harmes. 

Time’s  Storehouse,  760,  2.  (.Latham.) 

inopportune  (in-op-or-tun'),  a.  [=  F.  inoppor- 
tun  = Sp.  inoportuno  = Pg.  It.  inopportuno,  < 
L.  inopportunus,  unsuitable,  < in-  priv.  + op- 
portunus,  suitable  : see  opportune.]  Not  op- 
portune ; inconvenient ; unseasonable ; unsuit- 
able; inappropriate;  unfit. 

God  at  first  makes  all  alike  ; but  an  indisposed  body,  or 
an  inopportune  education,  or  evil  customs  superinduce  va- 
riety and  ditf  erence.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  302. 
— Syn.  Untimely,  ill-timed,  malapropos. 

inopportunely  (in-op-or-tun'li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
opportune manner;  unseasonably;  at  an  incon- 
venient time. 

inopportuneness  (in-op-or-tun'nes),  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  inopportune. 

The  inopportuneness  of  the  proposal  at  a time  of  for- 
eign war,  when  the  rebellion,  too,  in  Ireland  was  not  com- 
pletely suppressed,  was  the  main  argument  of  Fox  and 
his  followers  in  opposition  at  Westminster. 

Quarterly  Bev.,  CXLV.  629. 

inopportunity  (in-op-or-tu'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

inojiportunite  = Sp.  inoportunidad  = It.  inop- 
portunita;  as  inopportune  + -ity,  after  opportu- 
nity.] Lack  of  opportuneness;  unseasonable- 
ness. [Rare.] 

The  light,  . . . hidden  under  the  bushel  of  misappre- 
hension or  inopportunity,  flames  forth  at  fitting  moment. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  146. 

inoppressive  (in-o-pres'iv),  a.  [<  in-3  + op- 
pressive.] Unoppressive ; not  burdensome. 

inopulent  (in-op'u-lent),  a.  [<  in-3  + opulent.] 
Not  opulent;  not  wealthy;  not  affluent  or  rich. 

inorb  (in-orb'),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + orb.]  To  form 
or  constitute  as  an  orb. 

Sceptred  genius,  aye  inorbed, 

Culminating  in  her  sphere. 

Emerson,  Hermione. 

inordert,  V.  t.  [<  in-2  + order.]  To  order; 
arrange.  Howell. 

inordinacy  (in-or'di-na-si),  n.  [<  inordina(te) 
+ -(:>/.]  The  state  of  being  inordinate ; a go- 
ing beyond  prescribed  order  or  proper  bounds ; 
disorderly  excess ; immoderateness : as,  the  in- 
ordinacy of  desire  or  other  passion. 

’Tis,  I say,  great  odds,  but  that  we  should  be  carried  to 
inordinacy,  and  exceed  the  bounds  the  divine  laws  have 
set  ns.  Olanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ii. 

inordinancyt  (in-or'di-nan-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
ordinacy. Davies. 

inordinate  (in-6r'di-nat),  a.  [=  OF.  inordone 
= Sp.  inordenado  = It’,  inordinate,  < L.  inordi- 
natus,  not  arranged,  disordered,  irregular,  < 
in-  priv.  + ordinatus,  pp.  of  ordinare,  arrange, 
order:  see  ordinate,  order,  v.]  Beyond  pre- 
scribed order  or  proper  bounds;  not  adequate- 
ly limited  or  restrained;  disorderly;  exces- 
sive; immoderate:  as,  inordinate  demands ; in- 
ordinate vanity : rarely  applied  to  persons. 

Marcus  Antonius  . . . was  indeed  a voluptuous  man, 
and  inordinate.  Bacon,  Love  (ed.  1887), 

Sir,  this  is  from  your  wonted  course  at  home : 

When  did  you  there  keep  such  inordinate  hours? 

Go  to  bed  late,  start  thrice,  and  call  on  me  ? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 

Much  incapacity  to  govern  was  revealed  in  this  inordi- 
nate passion  to  administer. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  513. 
Inordinate  proportion,  a statement  of  equality  of  ratios 
in  which  the  order  of  statement  of  the  terms  is  irregular. 

inordinately  (in-6r'di-nat-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
ordinate manner;  excessively;  immoderately. 

The  commons  thought  they  had  a right  to  the  things 
that  they  inordinately  sought  to  have. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

inordinateness  (in-6r'di-nat-nes),  n.  Inordi- 
nacy; immoderateness;  excess.  Bp.  Hall. 

inordinationt  (in-6r-di-na'shon),  n.  [=  It.  in- 
ordinazione,  < LL.  inordinatio(n-),  disorder,  ir- 
regularity, < L.  inordinatus,  disordered:  see 
inordinate.]  Irregularity ; deviation  from  rule 
or  right;  inordinateness. 

Some  things  were  made  evil  by  a superinduced  prohibi- 
tion, as  eating  one  kind  of  fruit ; some  things  were  evil 
by  inordination.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 10,  Pref. 

inorganic  (in-or-gan'ik),  a.  [=  F.  inorganique 
= Sp.  inorgdnico  = Pg.  It.  inorganico ; as  in-3 
+ organic.]  1.  Not  organic;  not  organized; 
specifically,  not  having  that  organization  which 
characterizes  living  bodies.  See  organic  and 
organism. 

The  horizontal  lines  of  surface  decoration  break  in- 
juriously upon  the  vertical  lines  of  the  windows,  and  the 
forms  of  the  highly  ornamented  gables  are  curiously  in- 
organic. 

C.  E.  Norton , Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  229. 
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Both  [Comte  and  Spencer)  saw  that  Evolution  begins  inosic  (i-nos'ikl  a [“Annar  < *ivnse  (<  (lr 
with  inorganic  matter  and  ends  with  human  society  jw  vt 1 Ju  LAPPar-  ^ •» ose  (<,  Lr. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  SocioL,  1. 145  If  strength,  force,  nerve,  fiber,  + -ose)  + 

2.  Not  produced  by  vital  processes : as,  an  in-  a T°Td,  „USed  0nly  in  the  foUow- 

organic  compound.— 3.  In  philol.,  of  unintend-  JPf? 3‘S6:~  Iaoslc  acid,  a name  given  by  Liebig  to 

ed  ov  ooeidontol  an  acid  found  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of 

ed  or  accidental  origin , not  normally  devel-  creatine  from  flesh-juice.  Its  existence  as  a definite  com- 
oped : as,  the  distinctions  of  lead  and  led,  of  . pound  is  doubtful. 

man  and  men,  of  was  and  were,  which  are  of  inosite  (in'o-sit),  n.  [<  inos-ic  + -ife2.]  A sac- 
phonetic  origin ; or  the  * of  Fr.  vient  (L.  venit),  charine  substance  (C6H12C>6  + 2HsO)  found 
as  compared  with  that  of  mais  (L.  magis).  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  in 
—Inorganic  chemistry,  the  branch  of  chemistry  which  the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  etc.  It  has  been  found 
treats  of  those  substances  which  do  not  contain  car-  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  of  glucosuria  and  of  albuminu- 
bon.  Jormerly  organic  chemistry  treated  of  substances  ria,  and  it  exists  also  in  several  plants  It  is  very  sweet 
produced  by  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  or  formed  by  and  does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  but  yields 
metamorphoses  of  such  organisms,  which  invariably  con-  lactic  acid  when  fermented. 

£na:dpi“h^:f,tx a" n ■’ and adv-  An obsolete fol,ra of 

were  called  organic  compounds.  Inorganic  chemistry 

treated  of  all  other  substances.  It  was  the  prevalent  m-OVer  (ln-o  ver)^  adv.  [<  wl  + over."]  Nearer 
opinion  that  organic  substances  could  be  produced  only  to  or  toward  : in  toward  something,  espe- 
by  a force  peculiar  to  living  organisms,  called  vital  force,  dally  the  fire  See  inbv  TSooteh  1 
But  since  many  so-called  organic  compounds  have  been  ^ * V"  l -J 

made  artificially  from  inorganic  materials,  the  distinction  ^e  she  sets  by  the  spinning-wheel, 

has  disappeared.  Organic  chemistry  is  now  the  chemistry  Taks  them  in-o’er,  and  warms  them  weel. 

of  carbon  and  all  its  compounds,  and  inorganic  chemistry  # W-  Beattie , Tales,  p.  32. 

# is  the  chemistry  of  all  other  elements  and  compounds.  in-OVer  (in'o^ver),  a.  Same  as  inby , 
inorganical  (in-or-gan'i-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + or.  in  OVO  (in  o'vo).  [L. : in,  in ; ovo,  abl.  of  ovum, 
.! ganical .]  Same  as  inorganic.  Boyle.  an  egg:  see  ovum.)  In  the  egg;  in  an  ineboa- 

inorganically  (in-or-gan'i-kal-i),  adv.  Without  five  state, 
organs  or  organization.  " inower  (in-o'tsr),  adv.  Same  as  in-over. 

inorganisable,  inorganisation,  etc.  See  inor-  inoxidizable  (in-ok'si-di-za-bl),  a.  [<  m-3  + 
ganizable,  etc.  oxidizable .]  In  client.,  that' cannot  be  oxidized 

inorganityt  (in-6r-gan'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < in-  _ or  converted  into  an  oxid. 
organic)  + -ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  be-  inoxidized  (in-ok'si-dlzd),  a.  [<  in-3  + oxid- 
ing  inorganic.  ized.)  Not  oxidized. 


This  is  a sensible  and  no  inconsiderable  argument  of 
the  inorganity  of  the  soul. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  36. 


The  newly-formed  pigment  is  separated  from  the  inox- 
idized copper  by  washing  on  a sieve. 


Workshop  Receipts , 2d  ser.,  p.  411. 
inorganizable  (in-6r'ga-ni-za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + inp-.  For  words  formerly  so  beginning,  see  imp-, 
or  ganizable.)  Not  organizable;  incapable  of  in-parabola  (iu,pa-rab,/o-la),  n.  [(.inscribed) 
being  organized.  Also  spelled  inorganisable.  . + parabola. .]  An  inscribed  parabola. 

It  [the. brain]  is  exposed  to  the  effects  of  anaemia  and  inpartt,  n.  [<  in 2 t*  part.)  An  inward  part, 
hyperemia,  the  latter  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  O,  my  breast,  break  quickly  ; 

organizable  or  inorganizable  exudates.  And  shew  my  friends  my  in-parts,  lest  they  think 

K.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  84.  I have  betrayed  them.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

inorganization  (in-6r'/gan-i-za'shqn),  n.  [<  in  partibus  infidelium  (in  piir'ti-bus  in-fi-de'- 
in-3  + organization.)  The  state  of  being unor-  li-um).  [L.:  in,  in ; partibus,  abl.  pi.  of  par(t-)s, 
ganized;  absence  of  organization.  Also  spelled  a part,  portion,  region ; in  fidelium,  gen.  pi.  of 
inorganisation.  infidelis,  unbelieving,  infidel;  see  infidel)  In 

No  other  department  of  study  will  do  so  much  [as  that  the  regions  of  infidels;  in  countries' inhabited 
of  chemical  action  | to  take  away  the  idea  of  grossness,  of  by  unbelievers:  in  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a phrase 
wo^of  mfX’rWhich  the  untrained  mind  applies  to  the  describing  titular  bishops  (called  briefly  bishops 
. world  of  “ “ ‘ . . , . „ SMnce’  VI-  66-  in  partibus)  consecrated  to  a see  which  former- 

lnorganized  (m-or  gan-izd),  o„  [<  in-3  + or-  ly  existed  but  has  been  lost  to  the  church. 
ganized.)  Not  having  organic  structure;  un-  inpatht  (in'path),  n.  [<  ini  + 'path.)  An  in- 
organized.  Also  spelled  inorganised.  tricate  way.  Davies. 

inornate  (in-or-nat  ),  a.  [<  in-3  + ornate .]  Not  Italy  is  hence  parted  by  long  crosse  dangerous  inpaths. 
ornate;  plain.  Stanihurst,  kEneid,  iii.  396. 

His  [Lord  Stowell's]  style  is  chaste,  yet  not  inornate.  in-patient  (in^a'shent),  n.  [<  ini  -)-  patient.) 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  580. 

inorthographyt  (in-6r-tbog'ra-fi),  u.  [<  in-3  + 
orthography.)  Incorrect  orthography;  a mis- 
-spelling. Feltham. 

inosculate  (in-os'kii-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
osculated, ppr.  inosculating.  [<  L.  in,  in,  on,  + 
osculum,  dim.  of  os,  mouth  (>  osculari,  kiss): 


A patient  who  is  lodged  and  fed  as  well  as 
treated  in  a hospital  or  infirmary.  See  out-pa- 
tient. 

in  pectore  (in  pek'to-re).  [L. : in,  in;  pectore, 
abl.  of  pectus,  breast,  bosom : see  pectoral.)  In 
or  within  the  breast;  in  reserve:  as,  a cardinal 
in  pectore  (one  whose  appointment  has  not  been 


see  osculate.)  I.  trans.  To  unite  by  openings,  promulgated). 

as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body ; anastomose,  in-pensioner  (in'pen//sliou-er),  n.  [<  ml  + pen 


II.  intrans. 


sioner.)  In  the  British  army,  a pensioned  man 
who  is  lodged  and  maintained  in  a public  in- 
stitution: opposed  to  out-pensioner,  who  lives 
where  he  pleases, 

in-pentahedron  (in'pen-ta-he'drpn),  ».  [< 
inscribed)  + pentahedron.)"  An  inscribed  pen- 
tahedron. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  505.  inperfitt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  imperfect. 
1.  In  anat.,  to  unite  by  little  in  Perpetuum  (in  per-pet'u-um).  [L. : in,  in, 


It  is  an  opinion  . . . that  the  sap  circulates  in  plants 
as  the  blood  in  animals ; that  it  ascends  through  capillary 
arteries  in  the  trunk,  into  which  are  inosculated  other 
vessels  of  the  bark  answering  to  veins. 

Bp.  Berkeley , Siris,'  § 34. 

The  latter  |the  Roman  code]  has  been  adopted,  or,  if  I 
may  say  so,  inosculated,  into  the  juridical  polity  of  all 
continental  Europe,  as  a fundamental  rule. 


openings ; have  intercommunication  by  run- 
ning together,  as  the  vessels  of  the  body;  anas- 
tomose : as,  one  vein  or  artery  inosculates  with 
another. 

The  underlying  muscles  «.nd  inosculating  fibrous  tissue. 

Darwin , Cirripedia,  p.  190. 
Hence  — 2.  To  unite  or  be  connected  so  as  to 
have  intercommunication  or  continuity;  run 
together;  blend  by  being  connected  terminally. 

Drear,  dark,  inosculating  leaves.  Crabbe. 

The  several  monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  inos- 
culate, but  not  the  several  volumes.  De  Quincey. 

inosculation  (in-os-ku-la'shon), 


dilation  = It.  inosculazione ; as  inosculate  + 
-ion.)  1.  The  union  of  two  vessels  of  an  ani 
mal  body  by  openings  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
permit  the  passage  of  a fluid;  anastomosis 
Hence— 2.  Some  analogous  union  or  relation; 
a running  together;  junction:  as,  in  botany,’ 


on,  for ; perpetuum,  acc.  of  perpetuus,  perpetual : 
see  perpetual,  perpetuity.)  In  perpetuity ; for 
ever. 

in  persona  (in  per-so'na).  [L. : in,  in ; persona, 
abl.  of  persona,  person  :"see  person.  J In  person. 
See  in  propria  persona. 

in  personam  (in  per-so'nam).  [L. : in,  in,  to, 
against;  personam,  acc.  of  persona,  person:  see 
person.)  Against  the  person:  used  in  law  of 
a right  resting  in  a purely  personal  obligation 
of  another,  and  of  proceedings  to  enforce  a 
right  by  judgment  binding  only  on  the  party 
proceeded  against,  such  as  a suit  to  recover  a 
[=  F.  inos-  debt : in  contradistinction  to  a right  or  a pro- 


ceeding in  rein,  which  binds  all  the  world,  such 
as  a proceeding  to  condemn  a ship  or  to  dis- 
, solve  a marriage.  See  action,  8 (b). 
in  petto  (in  pct'to).  [It.:  in, in;  petto, {h.pectus, 
breast.  Ci.  in  pectore.)  In  or  within  the  breast; 

_ ~ — j,  in  reserve ; not  disclosed. 

the  inosculation  of  the  veins  of  a leaf,  or  of  a in-polygon  (in'poFi-gon),  n.  [<  inscribed ) + 
scion  with  the  stock  in  grafting.  polygon.)  An  inscribed  polygon. 

There  has  been  a perpetual  inosculation  of  the  sciences  in  posse  (in  pos'e).  [NL. : L.  in,  in ; posse,  be 
and  the  arts.  II,  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  188.  able,  can  (used  as  a noun)  : see  posse,  possi- 


inquest 

6/e.]  In  a potential  state  of  being;  not  yet 
actually  existing,  but  ready  to  come  into  exis- 
tence when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
in  potentia  (in  po-ten'shia).  [L. : in,  in ; po- 
tentid,  abl.  of  potentia,  power : see  potent,  power, 
etc.]  Potentially;  in  possibility, 
in  potestate  parentis  (in  po-tes-ta'te  pa-ren'- 
tis).  [L.:  wi, in;  potestate,  abl.  of  potesta(t-)s, 
power;  parentis,  gen.  of  paren{t-)s,  a parent: 
see  potestat,  paren  t.]  Subject  to  the  authority 
of  a parent. 

inpour  (in'por),  n.  [<  ini  -(-  pour.)  Same  as 
inpouring. 

The  perpetual  inpour  of  a coin  made  full  legal  tender 
for  its  face.  Report  Sec.  Treasury,  1886,  1.  xxxvii. 

inpouring  (in'ppr,/ing),  n.  [<  ini  + pouring.) 
A pouring  in;  a great  influx. 

With  this  inpouring  of  labor  came  railroads  factories 
and  a thousand  prolific  industries. 

-V.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  4. 
M ay  we  describe  Christianity  as  a vast  extension  and 
deepening  of  all  the  higher  ranges  of  human  conscious- 
ness,  by  means  of  which  the  inpouring  of  divine  influence, 
in  greatly  increased  volume,  was  made  possible? 

F.  II  Johnson,  Audovei  Rev  , VII.  290. 

in  prsesenti  (in  pre-zen'ti).  [L. : in,  in;  prw- 
senti,  abl.  of  pra;sen(t-)s,  present:  see  present.) 
Now;  at  the  present  time:  in  contradistinction 

to  in  futuro.  The  promise  of  marriage  at  the  betrothal 
is  a promise  in  futuro  ; that  at  the  wedding  is  a promise 
in  preesenti. 

inpravablet  (in-pra'va-bl),  a.  [<  m-3  -(-  prova- 
ble.) Not  capable  of  being  corrupted. 

He  . . . set  before  his  eyes  alway  the  eye  of  the  ever- 
lasting judge  and  the  mpravable  judging-place. 

Recon , Works,  I.  105. 

in  propria  causa  (in  pro'pri-a  ka'za).  [ L. : in, 
iu;  propria,  abl.  fern,  of  proprius,  own,  proper; 
causa,  abl.  of  causa,  cause:  see  proper  and 
_ cause.)  In  his  or  her  own  suit, 
in  propria  persona  (in  pro'pii-a  per-so'na). 
[L. : in,  in;  propria,  abl.  fem.  of  proprius,  own, 
proper;  persona,  abl.  of  persona,  person.]  In 
one’s  own  person ; by  or  through  one’s  self  and 
not  another. 

in  puris  naturalibus (in  pu'ris  nat-u-ral'i-bus). 
[L. : in,  in ; puris,  abl.  neut.pl.  of  purus,  pure, 
mere ; naturalibus,  abl.  neut.  pi.  of  naturahs , 
natural.]  In  mere  natural  guise  ; entirely  un- 
clothed; naked. 

inpushing  (in'push//ing),  n.  [<  ini  + pushing.) 
A pushing  in. 

This  is  accomplished  by  inpushmgs  of  the  epiblast  at  the 
extremities  of  the  body.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  lut„  p.  xi. 

inputt  (in-put'),  v.  t.  [ME.  inputten;  < ini  + 
■kputl.)  To  put  in;  put  on.  Wyclif. 
input  (in'put),  n.  [<  input,  v.)  Contribution,  or 
share  in  a contribution.  [Scotch.] 

An  ilka  friend  wad  bear  a share  o’  the  burthen,  some- 
thing might  he  dune  — ilka  ane  to  be  liable  for  their  ane 
input.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xii. 

in-quadric  (in'kwod"rik),  n.  [<  in(scribed)  + 
quadric.)  An  inscribed  quadric  surface, 
in-quadrilateral  (in'kwod-ri-lat'e-ral),  n.  [< 
inscribed)  + quadrilateral.)  An  "inscribed 
quadrilateral. 

inquartation  (in-kwar-ta'shon),  n.  [<  in-2  + 
quartation.)  In  metal.,  same  as  quartation. 
inqueret,  v.  See  inquire. 
inquest  (in'kwest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  in- 
quist ; < ME.  enquest,  enqueste,  < OF.  enqueste, 
F . enquete  = Pr.  enquesta  = It.  inchiesta,  inquiry, 

< L.  inquisita,  ML.  inquista  (sc.  res),  a thing 
inquired  into,  an  inquiry,  prop.  fem.  of  inqui- 
situs,  inquistus,  pp.  of  inquirere,  inquire  into : 
see  inquire.  Cf.  quest.)  I.  Inquiry;  search; 
quest. 

For-thy,  syr,  this  enquest  I require  yow  here, 

That  geme  telle  with  trawthe,  if  euer  rv  tale  herde 
Of  the  grene  chapel. 

Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1056. 
This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the  soul 
must  make  after  science.  South,  Works,  1.  vi. 

2.  In  law  : (a)  A judicial  inquiry,  especially  an 
inquiry  held  before  a jury ; specifically,  a pro- 
ceeding before  a jury  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action,  when  there  is  no 
trial  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  the  right  to 
recover  has  been  admitted ; in  common  use,  a 
coroner’s  inquest. 

Also  that  the  Baillies  from  this  tyme  take  [not]  eny  en- 
quest for  the  kynge,  but  by  xij  trewe  just  and  lawfuile  men. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 

(6)  The  jury  itself. 

The  next  day  the  governour  charged  an  inquest,  and 
sent  them  aboard  with  two  of  the  magistrates. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  Eng.,  I.  271. 

Coroner’s  inquest.  See  coroner.—  Great  inquestt,  a 
grand  jury, 
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And  that  the  price  of  ale  be  sessed  at  euery  lawday  by 
the  gret  enquest,  or  by  the  moste  party  of  them. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  382. 
Halifax  inquest.  See  Halifax  law,  under  lawA. — In- 
quest of  office,  an  inquiry  made  by  the  sheriff,  coroner, 
or  escheator,  or  by  commissioners  specially  appointed,  act- 
ing with  the  aid  of  a jury,  concerning  any  matter  that  en- 
titles the  state  or  sovereign  to  the  possession  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  as  to  determine  the  right  to  lands  claimed 
to  be  held  by  aliens.  The  term  is  also  loosely  used  of  an 
inquiry  into  a person’s  right  to  the  possession  of  an  office 
held  by  the  government  to  be  forfeited. 

The  proceeding  [impeachment  of  J udge  Pickering]  was 
a mere  inquest  of  office  under  a judicial  form. 

H.  Adams,  John  Randolph,  p.  133. 

inquiett  (in-kwi'et),  v.  t.  [<  F.  inquieter  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  inquietar  — It.  inquietire,  inquietare,  < 
L.  inquietare,  make  unquiet,  disturb,  < inquie- 
tus, unquiet:  see  inquiet,  a.]  To  disturb;  dis- 
quiet. 

That  no  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
&c.(  be  troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted,  or  molested, 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  offence. 

Milton , Articles  of  Peace  with  Irish. 

inquiett  (in-kwi'et),  a.  [<  F.  inquiet  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  inquieto,  < L.  inquietus,  restless,  unquiet,  < 
in-  priv.  + quietus,  quiet:  see  quiet,  a.]  Un- 
quiet. 

inquietationt  (in-kwi-e-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
quietation  = Sp.  inqiiietacion  — Pg.  inquietaqao 
= It.  inquietazione,  < L.  inquietatioin-),  disturb- 
ance, < inquietare,  disturb : see  inquiet,  i>.]  The 
aet  of  disquieting;  disturbance. 

To  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  the  inquyetacon  & dam- 
age of  the  Kyngis  People,  & to  the  marvaylous  disturb* 
ance  of  the  Comon  Weale  of  this  Realm e. 

Laws  of  Hen.  VIII.  (1530),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  73. 
How  many  semely  personagis,  by  outrage  in  riote,  gam- 
inge,  and  excesse  of  apparaill,  be  induced  to  theft  and 
robry,  and  somtime  to  murder,  to  the  inquietation  of 
good  men?  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  7. 

inquietnesst,  «.  Inquietude  ; disturbance. 

It  will  gender  sedicions  and  vprores  and  miche  inqui- 
ctenett  in  thy  realme.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vi. 

inquietude  (in-kwl'e-tud),  n.  [<  F.  inquietude 
= Pr.  inquietut  = Sp.  inquietud  = It.  inquietu- 
dine,  < LL.  inquietude,  restlessness,  < L.  inquie- 
tus, restless,  unquiet : see  inquiet,  a.  ] 1 . Lack 

of  quietude  or  tranquillity;  restlessness  of 
manner  or  feeling;  unrest. — 2.  Disturbance 
of  mind  or  body ; a feeling  of  uneasiness  or 
apprehension ; disquietude. 

There  mighty  Love 

Has  fix’d  his  hopes,  inquietudes , and  fears. 

Johnson,  Irene,  iii.  1. 

Inquilinae  (in-kwi-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  L.  inquilinus,  a sojourner,  tenant,  lodger: 
see  inquiline .]  A group  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, the  guest  gall-flies,  a division  of  Cynipi- 
dce,  containing  those  cynipids  which  are  unable 
to  produce  galls  themselves,  and  consequently 
lay  their  eggs  in  galls  made  by  other  insects, 
inquiline  (in'kwi-lin),  n.  and  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  inquilino,  < L.  inquilinus,  an  inhabitant  of 
a place  which  is  not  his  own,  for  *incolinus,  < 
incola,  an  inhabitant,  < in,  in,  + colere,  inhabit : 
see  culture.']  I.  n.  In  zool.,  an  animal  that 
lives  in  an  abode  properly  belonging  to  another, 
either  at  its  expense,  as  certain  insects  that  live 
in  galls  made  by  the  true  gall-insects,  or  merely 
as  a cotenant,  as  a pea-crab  which  lives  in  an 
oyster-shell,  or  a sea-anemone  growing  on  a 
crab’s  back ; a commensal.  See  cut  under  can- 
crisocial. 

There  are  several  genera  of  gall-flies  which,  although 
they  live  in  galls,  do  not  produce  them.  These  are  known 
as  guest  gall-flies  or  inquilines.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1 1.  510. 

H.  a.  Having  the  character  of  an  inquiline; 
commensal — Inquiline  gall-fly.  Same  as  guest-fly. 
inquilinous  (in-kwi-li'nus),  a.  [<  inquiline  + 
-o«s.]  Same  as  inquiline.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  46. 
inquinatet  (in'kwi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inquinatus, 
pp.  of  inquinare  (>  It.  inquinare  — Sp.  Pg.  in- 
quinar),  defile,  befoul,  < in,  in,  on,  + OL.  cunire, 
void  excrement.]  To  pollute ; contaminate. 

For  an  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation  [the  .Egyptian]  that 
Ibis  feeding  upon  serpents,  that  venemous  food  so  in- 
uinated  their  ovall  conceptions,  or  eggs  within  their 
odies,  that  they  sometimes  came  forth  in  serpentine 
shapes.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  Hi.  7. 

inquinationt  (in-kwi-na'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  in- 
quinagSo,  < LL.  inquinatio(n-),  < inquinare,  de- 
file : see  inquinate.]  The  act  of  defiling,  or  the 
state  of  being  defiled ; pollution ; corruption. 

And  the  middle  action,  which  producetli  such  imperfect 
bodies,  is  fitly  called  (by  some  of  the  ancients)  inquination 
or  incoction.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 837. 

inquirable  (in-kwir'a-bl),  a.  [<  inquire  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  inquired  into;  sub- 
ject to  inquisition  or  inquest. 
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Taking  in  hand  to  shewe  the  articles  inquirable  before 
the  Iustiee.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , 1. 17. 

inquirancet,  enquirancet,  «•  [ME.  enquirance, 
enqueraunce ; as  inquire  + -ance.]  Inquiry. 

Of  Goddes  mystery  and  his  werking 
Make  never,  my  childe,  to  ferre  enqueraunce. 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  156.  ( Halliwell .) 

inquiration  (in-kwi-ra'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  < in- 
quire + -ation.]  Inquiry.  [Rare.] 

A decent  woman  as  spoke  to  her  about  . . . making 
secret  inquiration  concerning  of  me. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  li. 

inquire  (in-kwir'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inquired, 
ppr.  inquiring.  [Also  enquire;  < ME.  inqueren, 
enqueren,  < OF.  enquerre,  enquerir,  F.  enquerir 
= Pr.  enquerer,  enquerir,  enquerre,  inquerer  — 
Sp.  Pg.  inquirir  = It.  inquerire,  inquirere,  inclii- 
erere,  < L.  inquirere,  seek  after,  search  for,  in- 
quire into,  < in,  into,  + queerere,  seek : see  query, 
uest.  Cf.  acquire,  exquire,  require,  conquer.] 

. trans.  It.  To  search  for;  seek  out;  make 
investigation  concerning. 

She  pulled  off  her  gowne  of  greene, 

And  put  on  ragged  attire, 

And  to  faire  London  she  would  go. 

Her  true  love  to  enquire. 

The  Bailiffs  Daughter  of  Islington  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  159). 
2.  To  ask  about  (a  thing  or  person);  seek  know- 
ledge of  by  asking. 

Of  euery  man  he  enqueryd  the  certente, 

Whiche  of  his  men  were  ded  and  which  were  take. 

Gencrydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2565. 
Into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  enquire 
who  in  it  is  worthy.  Mat.  x.  11. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  381. 

3f.  To  call ; name. 

Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  comenly  inquyre. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  x.  12. 

4f.  To  ask  of ; question . 

She  asked  and  enquered  hym  of  many  thinges,  and  he 
her  taught  Ml  her  askynge  for  the  grete  love  that  he  hadde 
to  hir.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  418. 

To  inquire  out,  to  find  or  find  out  by  question ; gain 
knowledge  of  by  inquiry  or  investigation : as,  to  inquire 
out  the  plans  of  an  enemy. 

Enquire  her  out,  do’st  hear,  Fellow  ? And  tell  her  her 
Nephew,  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud,  is  in  the  House. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  14. 
=Syn.  Ask,  Inquire,  Question,  etc.  See  o-s-A-l. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  seek  for  knowledge  or  in- 
formation; make  inquisition  or  investigation; 
use  means  for  discovering  or  learning  some- 
thing. 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 

Though  after  it  but  few  enauires. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  111). 
The  most  Antichristian  Councel,  and  the  most  tyran- 
nous Inquisition  that  ever  inquir'd. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  12. 
He  who  inquires  has  not  found ; he  is  in  doubt  where 
the  truth  lies.  J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  181. 

2.  To  ask  for  information;  seek  knowledge  of 
something  by  asking  a question  or  questions : 
as,  I will  inquire  about  it. 

Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more  constant  than  to  in- 
quire after  state-news.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 
[The  principal  prepositions  used  after  inquire  are  of  be- 
fore the  person  or  subject  questioned ; for,  and  sometimes 
after,  before  a thing  the  discovery  or  possession  of  which 
is  desired  ; about,  concerning,  or  after,  and  sometimes  of, 
before  a thing  about  which  information  is  sought ; and 
into  before  a subject  for  detailed  investigation  or  exami- 
nation. At  is  used  before  the  place  where  or  source 
whence  information  is  sought,  and  by  (in  the  Bible)  be- 
fore the  person  through  whose  agency  inquiry  is  made.] 
inquiret,  «•  [<  inquire,  ».]  Inquiry;  search; 

investigation. 

At  last  from  TjTe, 

Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire,  . . . 

Are  letters  brought.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,1.  22. 

inquirendo  (in-kwi-ren'do),  n.  [<  L.  ( de ) in- 
quirendo,  (of)  inquiring,  abl.  ger.  of  inquirere , 
inquire:  see  inquire .]  In  law,  an  authority 
given  in  general  to  some  person  or  persons  to  in- 
quire into  something  for  the  advantage  of  the 
crown  or  state. 

inquirentt  (in-kwir'ent),  a.  [<  L.  inquiren(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  inquirere , inquire:  see  inquire.']  Mak- 
ing inquiry;  inquiring;  seeking  to  know. 

Delia’s  eye, 

As  in  a garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent,  curious.  Shenstone,  Economy,  ii. 

inquirer  (in-kwir' er),  n.  One  who  inquires, 
searches,  or  examines ; a seeker ; an  investiga- 
tor. Also  enquirer. 

Expert  inquirers  after  truth ; 

Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 

Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  192. 

inquiring  (in-kwir'ing),p.  a.  Given  to  inquiry 
or  investigation;  searching;  inquisitive:  as,  an 
inquiring  mind  or  look.  Also  enquiring. 
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inquiringly  (in-kwir 'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
quiring manner ; by  way  of  inquiry.  Also  en- 
quiringly. 

inquiristt  (in-kwir'ist),  n.  [<  inquire  4-  -4st.] 
An  inquirer. 

But  the  inquirist  keeping  himself  on  the  reserve  as  to 
employers,  the  girl  refused  to  tell  the  day  or  to  give  him 
other  particulars.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  321. 

inquiry  (in-kwir'i),  n .;  pi.  inquiries  (-iz).  [Also 
enquiry;  an  extended  form  of  inquire , enquire , 
n.j  perhaps  suggested  by  query.]  1.  Search 
for  truth,  information,  or  knowledge;  exami- 
nation into  facts  or  principles:  as,  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  a report. 

I have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries.  Locke. 

Learning  stimulated  inquiry ; inquiry  created  doubt. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  431. 

2.  The  act  of  inquiring;  a seeking  for  infor- 
mation by  asking  questions ; interrogation ; in- 
quisition. 

He  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 

Ne  by  inquirie  learne,  nor  ghesse  by  ayme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  24. 
The  men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  en- 
quiry for  Simon's  house,  and  stood  before  the  gate. 

Acts  x.  17. 

3.  A question;  an  interrogation ; a query. 

It  is  an  inquiry  of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and 
natures  are  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  257. 
Inquiries  none  they  made ; the  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  631. 

Court  of  inquiry.  See  court. — Writ  of  inquiry,  a writ 

directing  an  inquest;  more  specifically,  a process  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue  in 
the  action  is  laid,  stating  the  former  proceedings  in  the 
action,  and  commanding  the  sheriff  that  by  the  o$th  of 
twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  of  his  county  he  diligently 
inquire  what  damages  the  plaintiff  has  sustained,  and  re- 
turn the  inquisition  into  court.  This  writ  is  necessary 
after  an  interlocutory  judgment,  the  defendant  having  let 
the  proceedings  go  by  default,  to  ascertain  the  question 
of  damages.  = Syn.  1.  Investigation,  Scrutiny,  etc.  (see  ex- 
amination and  inference),  study. — 3.  Query,  Interroga- 
tion. See  question. 

inquisiblet  (in-kwiz'i-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  in- 
quirere, pp.  inquisitus,  inquire  into  (see  inquire), 
+ -ible.]  Admitting  of  judicial  inquiry.  SirM. 
Hale. 

inquisitet,  v.  i.  [<  L.  inquisitus,  pp.  of  inquirere, 
inquire  into:  Bee  inquire,  v.]  To  make  inquisi- 
tion ; inquire.  Davies. 

He  inquisited  with  justice  and  decorum,  and  determined 
with  as  much  lenity  towards  his  enemies  as  ever  prince 
did.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  40. 

inquisition  (in-kwi-zish'on),  n.  [=  F.  inquisi- 
tion = Pr.  inquisicio  = Sp.  inquisicion  = Pg.  in- 
quisiqao  — It.  inquisizione , < L.  inquisitio(n-),  a 
seeking  or  searching  for,  a seeking  for  grounds 
of  accusation,  < inquirere , pp.  inquisitus , seek 
for,  inquire  into:  see  inquire.]  1.  The  act  of 
inquiring;  close  search  or  examination ; inves- 
tigation; inquiry. 

The  two  principal  senses  of  inquisition  Tare]  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L 8. 

But  what  concerns  it  thee,  when  I begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  ? Why  art  thou 
Solicitous?  What  moves  thy  inquisition? 

Milton,  P.  R.f  iii.  200. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  institute  an  inquisition  into  the 
motives  of  individuals.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  289. 

2.  In  law  : (a)  Inquiry  by  a jury  impaneled  by 
the  sheriff,  a coroner,  or  a hoard  of  commission- 
ers, to  ascertain  facts  necessary  for  judicial  or 
legal  purposes  other  than  the  trial  of  an  ac- 
tion. The  term  is  used  of  a proceeding,  or  the  verdict 
on  a proceeding,  taken  by  a magistrate  or  administrative 
officer  and  a jury  to  inquire  into  a matter  of  fact  con- 
cerning any  special  case,  as  distinguished  from  the  trial 
by  jury  in  court  of  a contested  issue  between  parties. 
(b)  The  document  embodying  the  result  of 
such  inquiry. — 3.  [cap.]  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.f 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  officially  styled  the  Holy 
Office,  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  heretics  and  by  other 
means.  Punishment  of  heretics,  even  by  death,  was 
practised  from  the  fourth  century  onward,  but  the  In- 
quisition proper  arose  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  de- 
veloped in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
and  the  synod  of  Toulouse,  and  extended  to  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  The  original 
inquisitors  were  the  bishops  in  their  own  dioceses,  with 
special  assistants.  On  the  formal  organization  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Dominican  order, 
under  a central  governing  body  at  Borne  called  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Office.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  reorganized  and  put  under  the  control  of  the  state 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  became  especially 
noted  for  its  severity  and  the  number  of  its  victims,  who 
(as  elsewhere)  were  burned  or  otherwise  punished,  accord- 
ing to  sentence,  by  the  secular  authority.  (See  a/uto  defe.) 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy;  and  the  confidential  officers  employed  by  it 
were  called  familiars.  It  was  at  its  height  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  its  methods  were  extended  into  Por- 
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tugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  The  influence  of  the  Inquisition  diminished  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  suppressed  in  France  in 
1772,  in  Portugal  under  John  VI.  (died  1826),  and  in  Spain 
finally  in  1834.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  still 
exists  as  a branch  of  the  papal  system,  but  its  chief  con- 
cern is  now  with  heretical  literature. — Inquisition  of 
th3  dead,  inquisition  post  mortem,  in  law , an  in- 
quest had  to  determine  the  devolution  of  property  by 
escheat  on  the  death  of  one  leaving  no  heirs.  =Syn.  1. 
Investigation,  Scrutiny,  etc.  See  examination. 
inquisitiont  (in-kwi-zish'on),  v.  t.  [<  inquisi- 
tion, n.]  To  subject  to  inquisition  or  inquiry ; 
investigate.  Milton. 

inquisitional  (in-kwi-zish'qn-al),  a.  [<  inqui- 
sition 4-  -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 

ized by  inquisition ; especially,  marked  by  strict 
or  harsh  inquiry ; inquisitorial. 

It  is  thought  irony,  addressed  to  some  hot  bigots  then 
in  power,  to  shew  them  what  dismal  effects  that  inquisi- 
tional spirit  with  which  they  were  possessed  would  have 
on  literature  in  general,  at  a time  when  public  liberty 
looked  with  a very  sickly  face  ! 

War  burton,  Ded.  to  the  Freethinkers,  an.  1738. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition, 
inquisitionary  (in-kwi-zish'qn-a-ri),  a.  [<  in- 
quisition + -ary.]  Inquisitional.  [Rare.] 
inquisitive  (in-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  cnquesitif, 
< OF.  inquisitif,  F.  inquisitif  = Sp.  inquisitivo,  < 
L.  as  if  *inquisitivus,  \ inquirere , pp.  inquisitus, 
inquire  into:  see  inquire.]  1.  Addicted  to  in- 
quiry or  research;  disposed  to  seek  information; 
given  to  prying  into  matters ; eagerly  curious. 

Whan  these  four  hundred  of  the  castell  come  to  these 
sex  score,  Ewein  white  honde,  that  was  more  enquesitif, 
asked  of  whens  thei  were.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  292. 

Sir,  I am  not  inquisitive 

Of  secrecies  without  an  invitation. 

Ford , Broken  Heart,  ii.  3. 

Errors  . . . are  incident  oftentimes  even  to  the  best 
and  most  inquisitive  of  men. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  418. 
2.  Marked  by  inquiry ; questioning ; curious ; 
hence,  searching  out ; bringing  to  view. 

That  our  desires  of  serving  Christ  be  quick-spirited, 
active,  and  effective,  inquisitive  for  opportunities. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  181. 

That  holds 

Inquisitive  attention  while  I read. 

Gowper,  Task,  iv.  52. 

A girl  in  a white-figured  gown  at  work,  . . . white  win- 
dow-curtains about  her,  and  the  inquisitive  light  stream- 
ing around  her.  Mag.  of  Art,  VII.  163. 

=Syn.  Prying,  etc.  (see  curious),  inquiring, 
inquisitively  (in-kwiz'i-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
quisitive manner ; with  curiosity  to  obtain  in- 
formation; with  scrutiny, 
inquisitiveness  (in-kwiz'i-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  inquisitive ; the  disposition 
to  inquire,  ask  questions,  or  investigate ; cu- 
riosity to  learn:  as,  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
human  mind. 

inquisitor  (in-kwiz'i-tor),  n.  [=F.  inquisiteur 
= Sp.  Pg.  inquisidor  = It.  inquisitore,  < L.  inqui- 
sitor, a seeker,  searcher,  < inquirere,  pp.  in- 
quisitus, inquire  into:  see  inquire .]  1.  One 

who  inquires  or  investigates ; particularly,  one 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  exam- 
ine: as,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Holy  Office  or  In- 
quisition. 

Whereas  God  hath  appointed  them  ministers  of  holy 
things,  they  make  themselves  inquisitors  of  men’s  per- 
sons a great  deal  farther  than  need  is. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  64. 

He  dismissed  the  impertinent  inquisitors. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  268. 

Where  they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a way  more  be- 
coming inquisitors  than  judges. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist,  Own  Times,  an.  1690. 

2f.  An  inquisitive  or  curious  person.  Feltham. 
— Grand  Inquisitor,  a director  of  a court  of  inquisition 
in  certain  countries,  particularly  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

inquisitor-general  (in-kwiz'i-tor-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  head  of  the  court  of  inquisition  in  several 
European  countries,  as  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
etc.  The  most  noted  in  history  were  Torque- 
mada  (appointed  in  1483)  and  his  successors  in 
the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
inquisitorial  (in-kwiz-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
quisitorial = Sp.  inquisitorial ; as  inquisitor  + 
-ial.]  Pertaining  to  inquisition;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Inquisition,  or  resembling  its 
practices ; making  strict  or  searching  inquiry. 

For  a while  the  latter  [Marsh)  was  unobservant  of  the 
inquisitorial  survey  with  which  he  was  regarded. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  138. 

The  bishops  themselves  could  and  did  exercise  strin- 
gent inquisitorial  powers.  Catholic  Diet. 

The  council  of  five  [at  Carthage]  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  inquisitorial  power.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  471. 

inquisitorially  (in-kwiz-i-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
inquisitorial  manner. 

inquisitorioust  (in-kwiz-i-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  ML. 
*inquisitorius,  < L.  inquisitor,  an  inquisitor:  see 
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inquisitor.']  Making  strict  inquiry;  inquisi- 
torial. 

Under  whose  inquisitor imis  and  tyrannical  duncery  no 
free  and  splendid  wit  can  ever  flourish. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

inquisitress  (in-kwiz'i-tres),  n.  [<  inquisitor 
+ -ess.]  A female  inquisitor;  an  inquisitive  or 
curious  woman. 

Little  Jesuit  inquisitress  as  she  was,  she  could  see  things 
in  a true  light.  Charlotte  Bro-nte,  Villette,  xxvi. 

inquisiturientt  (in-kwiz-i-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  as 

if  “inquisiturien  ( t-)s,  ppr.  of  *inquisiturire,  desire 
to  inquire,  a desiderative  verb,  < inquirere,  pp. 
inquisitus,  inquire:  see  inquire.]  Given  to  in- 
quisition, or  making  strict  inquiry;  inquisitorial. 

This  was  the  rare  morsell  so  officiously  snatcht  up  and 
so  ilfavourdly  imitated  by  our  inquisiturient  Bishops. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  13. 

inraced  (in-rast'),  a.  [<  in- 2 + race  = rase.] 
In  her.,  same  as  indented,  3. 
inracinate  (in-ras'i-nat),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
racinated,  ppr.  inraeinating.  [<  F.  inraciner,  en- 
root (<  L.  in,  in,  + racine,  a root),  + -aie2.  Cf. 
deracinate.]  To  root;  implant.  Imp.  Diet. 
inraget,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enrage. 
inrailt  (in-ral'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 + rail1.]  Same 
as  email. 

It  plainly  appeareth  that  in  things  indifferent,  what  the 
whole  Church  doth  think  convenient  for  the  whole,  the 
same  if  any  part  do  wilfully  violate,  it  may  be  reformed 
and  inrailed  again  by  that  general  authority  whereunto 
each  particular  is  subject.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  13. 

inrapturet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enrapture. 
in  re  (in  re).  [L. : in,  in ; re,  abl.  of  res,  a thing: 
see  res.]  In  the  matter  of : used  especially  in 
legal  phraseology. 

inredt,  a.  [ME.  inred,  inread;  < in-1  (intensive) 
+ red.]  Very  red. 

He  was  nowthir  whyit  no  blake, 

And  [an]  inred  man  he  was. 

Seven  Sages,  1.  60. 

inregistert,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enregister. 
in  rem  (in  rem).  [L. : in,  in,  to;  rent,  acc.  of  res, 
a thing:  see  res.]  In  relation  to  a thing:  as, 
an  action  in  rem  : opposed  to  in  personam.  See 
action,  8 (6). 

in  rerum  natura  (in  re'rum  na-tu'rii).  [L.:  in, 
in;  rerum,  gen.  pi.  of  res,  a thing;  natura,  abl. 
of  natura,  nature.]  In  the  nature  of  things ; 
from  the  very  constitution  of  things. 

I.  N.R.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  Iesus  Naza- 
renus,  Rex  Iudceorum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of 
the  Jews) : an  ecclesiastical  inscription  in  desig- 
nation of  Christ  in  the  Christian  church,  taken 
from  the  writing  placed  by  Pilate  over  Christ’s 
cross  (John  xix.  19). 

inricht,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enrich. 
inringt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enring. 
inriset,  v.  i.  [ME.  inrisen  (tr.  L.  insurgere );  < 
in-1  + rise1.]  To  rise  up.  Wyclif. 
inrisert,  n.  [ME.  inrisere  (tr.  L.  insurgen(t-)s ); 
. < inrise  4-  -eri.]  One  who  rises  up.  Wyclif. 
inro  (in'ro),  n.  [Jap.,  < Chin,  yin,  a seal  or 
stamp,  4-  lung,  a basket.  Chin.  I becomes  Jap. 
r,  and  Chin.  -angf  - ing , -ung,  and  -ung  usually 
become  Jap.  -o.]  A small  ornamental  nest  of 
boxes  of  lacquer-ware,  ivory,  etc.,  carried  by 
Japanese  at  the  girdle,  and  used  to  hold  the 
seal  (hence  the  name),  medicines,  perfumes,  or 
the  like.  The  boxes  fit  upon  one  another  in  such  a way 
as  to  form  a single  flattened  cylinder  with  almost  invisible 
lines  of  division,  and  are  held  together  by  a silk  cord  which 
passes  through  tubular  holes  at  the  sides,  and  to  which 
is  fastened  the  netsuke  or  “ bob  ” by  which  the  inro  is  sus- 
pended from  the  girdle. 

inroad  (in'rod),  n.  [<  ini  + road.]  1.  A pred- 
atory or  hostile  incursion;  a raid  by  public 
enemies ; a temporary  or  desultory  invasion. 

Neither  wer  there  any  more  inrodes  now  by  land  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  from  Corinth  side  by  the  way  of 
Megara  along  into  their  territories. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  785. 
In  the  1st  century  B.  C.  the  great  Scythian  inroad  ex- 
pelled the  Macedonians  from  Bactria. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  326. 
2.  Forcible  entrance ; powerful  or  sudden  in- 
flux or  incursion;  forcible  or  insidious  en- 
croachment. 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  Chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  old. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  421. 
A fierce  banditti,  . . . 

That  with  a black,  infernal  train, 

Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain. 

Couiper,  To  Robert  Lloyd. 
All  Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  and  law  saw  with 
uneasiness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had 
made  into  the  province  of  the  legislature. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

inroad  (in'rod),  v.  [(.inroad,  n.]  I.f  trans.  To 
make  an  inroad  into;  invade. 
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The  Saracens  . . . conquered  Spain,  inroaded  Aquitain. 

Fuller. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  inroad;  encroach; 
depredate.  [Rare.] 

A growing  liberalization  is  inroading  upon  the  old  doc- 
trine of  future  everlasting  punishment. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  269. 
inroader  (in'ro-der),  n.  [<  inroad  4-  -er1.]  An 
invader.  [Rare.] 

The  Danes  never  acquired  in  this  land  along  and  peace- 
able possession  thereof,  living  here  rather  as  inrodc  s than 
inhabitants.  Fuller,  Worthies,  xxiv. 

inrollt,  inrolt,  v.  t.  Obsolete  forms  of  enroll. 
inrolled  (in'rold),  a.  [<  ini  + rolled.]  In  hot.y 
rolled  in,  as  the  apex  or  margin  of  a leaf. 

Fertile  specimens  [of  Hypnea  musciformis ] from  the 
West  Indies  are  more  robust  and  do  not  so  frequently 
have  inrolled  apices.  Farlow,  Marine  Algee,  p.  157. 

inrollerf,  inrolmentt.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
roller , enrolment. 

inruption  (in-rup'shon),  n.  [A  1 restored’ form 
of  irruption.]  Abreakingin;  irruption.  [Rare.] 

The  true  mouth  [in  the  development  of  an  aurelia]  then 
forms  by  inruption  at  the  opposite  pole. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  557. 
inrush  (in'msh),  n.  [<  ini  + rush , n.]  A rush- 
ing in ; a sudden  invasion  or  incursion ; an  ir- 
ruption. 

Mordecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  inrush  of  belief 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  absence  of  any  other  condition  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxviii. 

inrushf  (in-rush'),  v.  i.  [<  ini  -f  rush , v.]  To 
rush  in. 

The  sea  . . . inrusheth  upon  a little  region  called 
Keimes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  654. 

in  saecula  saeculorum  (in  sek'u-la  sek-u-lo'- 
rum).  [L. : in,  in,  unto;  saecula,  acc.  pi.,  saecu- 
lorum,  gen.  pi.,  oisceculum,  an  age:  see  secular.] 
To  ages  of  ages ; to  all  eternity : a phrase  oc- 
curring in  a common  Latin  form  of  doxology. 
insafetyt  (in-saf'ti),  n.  [<  in-3  + safety.]  Lack 
of  safety.  Naunton. 

insalivate  (in-sal'i-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
salivated, ppr.  insalivating.  [<  in-2  + salivate.] 
To  salivate,  or  mix  with  the  saliva,  as  food. 

Meal,  if  fed  alone,  especially  to  young  calves,  should  be 
spread  thinly  on  the  bottom  of  troughs,  so  that  it  will  be 
eaten  slowly,  and  be  insalivated.  Science,  IV.  676. 

insalivation  (in-sal-i-va'shon),  n.  [<  in-2  + 
salivation.]  In  physiol.,  the  mixing  of  the  sa- 
liva with  the  food  in  the  act  of  eating, 
insalubrious  (in-sa-lu'bri-us),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
salubrious.]  Not  salubrious ; unfavorable  to 
health ; unwholesome : as,  insalubrious  air. 

I was  perswaded  not  to  venture  over  land  by  reason  of 
the  insalubrious  season,  the  dog-star  then  raging. 

Sandys,  Travailes,p.  234. 

= Syn.  See  healthy. 

insalubrity  (in-sa-lu'bri-ti),  n.  [<  in-3  + salu- 
brity.] Lack  of  salubrity;  unhealthfulness ; 
unwholesomeness. 

Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and  its 
insalubrity  repelled  the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility  at- 
tracted. Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

insalutary  (in-sal'u-ta-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  insalu- 
taire,  < LL.  insalutaris,  not  salutary,  < L.  in- 
priv.  + salutaris,  salutary:  see  salutary.]  1. 
Not  salutary ; not  favorable  to  health  or  sound- 
ness; unwholesome. 

So  insalutary  are  the  conditions  of  the  environment  of 
the  poor  in  the  cities  that  only  by  fitting  themselves  to 
unfavorable  conditions  is  life  worth  living. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  487. 
2.  Not  safe;  not  tending  to  safety;  productive 
of  evil. 

insalveable  (in-sal'va-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + salea- 
ble.] That  cannot  be  salved  or  healed;  irreme- 
diable. [Rare.] 

A disgrace  insalveable.  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  4. 

in-samet,  adv.  [ME.,  (ini  -f  same.]  Together; 
in  one  place. 

Women  that  be  of  yuell  name, 

Be  3e  not  to-gedere  in-same. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  48. 

insanability  (in-san-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Pg.  in- 
sanabilklade ; as  insanable  + -ity : eee -bility.] 
The  state  of  being  insanable  or  incurable, 
insanable  (in-san'a-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  insanable  - 
Sp.  insanable.  — Pg.  insanavel  = It.  insanabile,  < 
L.  insanabilis,  incurable,  < in-  priv.  + sanabilis, 
curable : see  sanable.]  Not  sanable ; incapable 
of  being  cured  or  healed;  incurable.  For  the 
legal  sense,  see  insanity. 
insanableness  (in-san'a-bl-nes),  n.  Insana- 
bility. 

insanably  (in-san'a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  in- 
curable. 

insane  (in-san'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  insano,  < L. 
insanus,  unsound  in  mind,  insane,  < in-  priv.  + 
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sanus,  sound,  sane:  see  sane.']  1.  Not  sane; 
unsound  or  deranged  in  mind ; crazy. 

Soon  after  Dryden’s  death  she  [Lady  Elizabeth]  became 
insane,  and  was  confined  under  the  care  of  a female  at- 
tendant. Malone,  Dryden. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a person  mentally  de- 
ranged; hence,  wild;  insensate;  senseless. 

The  crowd,  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a name  of  note,  . . . 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  [Attrib.  use  of  insane  used  as  a noun  in 
the  pi.]  Devoted  to  the  use  or  care  of  the  in- 
sane: as,  an  insane  asylum. — 4f.  Making  in- 
sane ; causing  insanity. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane-  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

^ =Syn.  1.  CrazedL  lunatic,  demented,  maniacal, 
insanely  (in-san'li),  adv.  In  an  insane  man- 
ner ; madly ; without  reason, 
insaneness  (in-san'nes),  n . Insanity, 
insaniatet  (in-sa'ni-at),  v.  t.  [Irreg.  < L.  in- 
sanire , be  insane,  < ins  anus,  insane : see  insane.] 
To  make  unsound,  distempered,  or  insane. 

Does  not  the  distemper  of  the  body  insaniate  the  soul  ? 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  64. 
insanief  (in-sa'ni),  n.  [<  OF.  insanie  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  insania , < L.  insania,  unsoundness  of  mind, 
insanity,  < insanus,  insane:  see  insane .]  In- 
sanity ; madness ; insane  folly. 

Heclepethacalf,  cauf ; . . . This  is  abhominable  (which 
he  would  call  abominable) ; it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

In  the  days  of  sixth  Henry,  Jack  Cade  made  a brag, 

With  a multitude  of  people  ; but  in  the  consequence, 
After  a little  insanie  they  fled  tag  and  rag, 

For  Alexander  Iden  he  did  liis  diligence. 

Wilfred  Holme,  Fall  and  Evil  Successe  of  Rebellion. 

insanify  (in-san 'i-fi),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  insani- 
Jied , ppr.  insanifying . [<  insane  4-  -i-fy.]  To 

make  insane  ; madden.  [Rare.] 

There  may  be  at  present  some  very  respectable  men  at 
the  head  of  these  maniacs,  who  would  insanify  them  with 
some  degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them  only  half  mad  if 
they  could.  Sydney  Smith. 

insanitary  (in-san'i-ta-ri),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  sani- 
tary.'] Not  sanitary;  not  salubrious;  violating 
sanitary  rules  or  requirements. 

Misery,  insanitary  dwellings,  and  want  of  food  account 
for  this  high  mortality.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  81. 

Mr.  Punch  draws  attention  to  the  insanitary  state  of 
London  slums.  Fortnightly  liev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  64. 

insanitation  (in-san-i-ta'shon),  n.  An  insani- 
tary condition ; lack  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. [Rare.] 

Insanitatio-n,  he  said,  did  not  cause  the  disease  [chol- 
^.era].  The  American,  IX.  25. 

insanity  (in-san'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  insanite,  < L. 
insanita(t-)s,  unsoundness  of  mind,  insanity,  < 
insanus , insane:  see  insane.]  A seriously  im- 
paired condition  of  the  mental  functions,  involv- 
ing the  intellect,  emotions,  or  will,  or  one  or 
more  of  these  faculties,  exclusive  of  temporary 
states  produced  by  and  accompanying  acute  in- 
toxications or  acute  febrile  diseases.  From  the 
denotation  of  the  word  are  also  usually  excluded  mental 
defects  resulting  from  arrested  development  and  idiocy, 
and  such  conditions  as  simple  trance,  ecstasy,  and  cata- 
lepsy, and  often  senile  dementia.  The  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  very  varied,  and  no  classification  is  universally 
accepted.  The  following  is  that  of  Krafft-Ebing  (1888) : 
A.  Mental  disease  in  the  developed  brain,  (a)  Function- 
al psychoses,  or  mental  diseases  without  recognizable  ana- 
tomical lesion.  (1)  Psychoneuroses,  mental  diseases  de- 
veloped in  brains  not  congenitally  weak,  nor  impaired  by 
early  disease,  such  as  meningitis  and  other  cerebral  dis- 
eases, including  melancholia,  mania,  mania  hallucinatoria, 
acute  dementia.  (2)  Psychical  degenerations,  diseased 
states  developing  in  brains  weak  from  birth  or  from  early 
disease,  including  reasoning  mania,  paranoia,  periodical 
insanity,  and  insanities  consequent  on  certain  neurotic 
conditions,  as  neurasthenia,  hypochondria,  hysteria,  or 
epilepsy.  (6)  Mental  diseases  with  recognized  anatomi- 
cal lesions,  including  delirium  acutum,  dementia  paraly- 
tica, senile  dementia,  cerebral  syphilis.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  constituting,  however,  a link  between  a and  b, 
mental  derangement  forming  part  of  chronic  alcoholism 
and  morphinism.  B.  Mental  defect  from  arrested  develop- 
ment, or  idiocy.  Insanity  develops  at  all  ages,  but  most 
frequently  in  women  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five, 
and  in  men  between  thirty-five  and  fifty.  The  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  menopause,  and  old  age  are  times  of  peculiar 
liability  to  mental  disease.  Among  the  factors  of  insan- 
ity may  be  mentioned  congenital  predisposition  ; the  ner- 
vous strain  of  modern  life ; lack  of  rest  and  amusement, 
and  consequent  indulgence  in  stimulants  of  various  kinds ; 
poor  food ; severe  illness ; failure  of  organs  other  than  the 
brain,  resulting  in  prolonged  cerebral  anemia  and  toxe- 
mia; poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  ergot,  chloral,  ab- 
sinthe, lead,  and  mercury ; sexual  excesses ; child-bearing 
and  lactation ; injuries  to  the  head  ; auto- intoxication ; and 
severe  and  depressing  emotions.  Ordinarily  several  of 
these  factors  combine  to  produce  the  derangement.  The 
percentage  of  cures  varies  in  different  hospitals  from  20 
to  60,  depending  largely  on  the  clatseB  of  cases  which  pre- 
dominate. 
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All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a degree  of  insanity. 

Johnson,  Rasselas,  xliii. 
The  frenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redress’d, 

By  med’cine  well  applied;  but,  without  grace, 

The  heart’s  insanity  admits  no  cure. 

Cowper.  Task,  vi.  523. 

Insanity  is  an  expression  only  of  functional  and  organic 
disorder ; remove  the  disorder  upon  which  the  insanity 
depends,  and  the  return  to  mental  soundness  is  secured. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  543. 
In  its  legal  use,  insanity  consists  in  the  lack  of  such  mental 
soundness  as  renders  a person  criminally  responsible,  or 
capable  of  making  a valid  contract,  conveyance,  or  will, 
or  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  There  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  extent  of  disease  or  imperfect 
development,  and  what,  if  any,  aberrations  of  mind  not 
traceable  to  disease  or  imperfection  of  the  brain,  should 
be  regarded  as  constituting  this  degree  of  mental  unsound- 
ness. The  tendency  of  legal  opinion  has  long  been  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  word,  and  extend  the  rules  as  to  in- 
sanity to  derangements  not  recognized  in  earlier  times, 
when  insane  was  used  as  the  equivalent  of  mad  or  luna- 
tic, and  insanity  generally  implied  furor  or  mania,  or,  at 
least,  obvious  forms  of  total  defect  of  responsible  under- 
standing. What  constitutes  legal  insanity  — that  is,  exon- 
erative or  incapacitating  insanity — in  doubtful  cases  is 
now  universally  regarded  as  depending  upon  the  relation 
between  the  defect  in  the  particular  mind  and  the  nature 
of  the  act  in  question.  Thus,  insanity,  as  a defense  in  crim- 
inal law,  means,  according  to  the  rule  in  England  and  in 
many  of  the  United  States,  incapacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  in  respect  to  the  act  in  question,  or 
incapacity  to  be  conscious  of  acting  contrary  to  law ; while 
by  some  authorities  inability  to  control  the  will  (irresist- 
ible morbid  impulse)  also  is  recognized  as  insanity.  Insan- 
ity in  reference  to  the  law  of  contracts  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  such  a defect  as  incapacitates  from  a ration- 
al assent,  considering  the  nature  of  the  contract,  whether 
marriage,  partnership,  sale,  etc.  Insanity  (or,  as  more  com- 
monly expressed,  unsoundness  of  mind)  in  reference  to  the 
law  of  wills  is  generally  understood  to  mean  such  a defect 
as  incapacitates  from  knowing  or  collecting  in  mind  the 
facts  respecting  the  property  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  per- 
sons naturally  and  justly  to  be  considered  in  its  disposal,  or 
from  making  an  intelligent  and  rational  choice  as  to  its 
disposal.  It  has  often  been  defined  too  narrowly,  as  con- 
sisting only  in  delusion.  It  is  a disputed  question  whe- 
ther the  existence  of  disease  or  defect  in  the  brain  itself 
is  an  essential  fact.  Some  of  those  who  hold  that  one  or 
the  other  always  characterizes  insanity  are  understood  to 
assert  that  the  disease  or  defect  may  be  inferred  from  the 
irrationality  of  conduct,  without  other  independently  ade- 
quate evidence. 

That  insane  persons  accused  of  crimes  sometimes  feign 
insanity  has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  examiner  must 
remember  that  the  discovery  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  a sus- 
pected feigner  is  not  proof  of  sanity. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  88. 
Affective  insanity,  moral  insanity.— circular  insani- 
ty. See  circxdar.—  Communicated  insanity,  insane 
delusions  communicated  by  an  insane  person  to  a person 
predisposed  to  insanity,  who  thereby  becomes  insane. — 
Emotional  insanity,  derangement  of  the  emotional 
powers,  or  inability  to  control  one’s  impulses.— Homi- 
cidal insanity,  an  irresistible  desire  to  kill. — Impul- 
sive insanity,  instinctive  monomania. — Insanity  of 
action,  moral  insanity.— Insanity  of  adolescence,  he- 
bephrenia.—Insanity  Of  doubt.  See  the  extract. 

The  peculiar  borderland  of  insanity  known  as  the  in- 
sanity of  doubt.  The  patient  has  a morbid  impulse  to  do 
things  over  and  over  again,  for  fear  they  are  not  done  ex- 
actly right.  Science,  X.  53. 

Insanity  of  grandeur,  megalomania. — Insanity  of 
persecution,  insanity  in  which  delusions  of  being  perse- 
cuted are  prominent  features.— Insanity  of  puberty, 
hebephrenia.— Katatonic  insanity,  katatonia.— Manic- 
depressive  insanity,  circular  insanity. — Moral  insan- 
ity, irresistible  inclination  to  perverse  and  illegal  action. 

What  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  legal 
responsibility  is  the  state  termed  moral  insanity,  where 
the  subject  is  not  beyond  being  influenced  by  motives  of 
prospective  pain  or  pleasure,  but  has  contracted  such  a 
furious  impulse  towards  some  one  crime  that  the  great- 
est array  of  motives  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  is  not 
sufficient.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  490. 

Partial  insanity,  monomania.— Pellagrous  insanity, 
insanity  appearing  as  a feature  of  pellagra.— Periodical 
insanity,  a form  of  mental  degeneration  in  which  similar 
periods  of  mania  or  melancholic  condition  recur  at  regular 
intervals.  Between  such  attacks  the  nervous  system  shows 
more  or  less  extensive  departure  from  a normal  condition. 
It  includes  circular  insanity. — Primary  delusional  in- 
sanity, a primary  derangement  characterized  by  some- 
what fixed,  systematized,  and  limited  delusions.  There  is 
little  or  no  mental  enfeeblement  at  first. — Primary  in- 
sanity, paranoea.— Secondary  delusional  insanity,  a 
form  of  insanity  characterized  by  the  presence  of  delusions 
with  mental  enfeeblement,  and  developed  out  of  various 
other  forms  of  derangement,  such  as  mania  or  melancholia. 
It  either  constitutes  the  final  term  in  the  mental  decline, 
or  is  succeeded  by  terminal  dementia.— Suicidal  insan- 
ity, a form  of  instinctive  monomania  characterized  by  an 
intense  desire  to  commit  suicide.  =Syn.  Insanity,  Lunacy, 
Derangement,  Craziness,  Madness,  Mania,  Frenzy,  Deliri- 
um. Insanity  is  the  scientific  and  colorless  word  for  marked 
disturbance  of  the  mental  functions  as  above  described. 
Its  various  forms  are  enumerated  in  the  classification 
given,  and  will  be  found  defined  under  those  names.  Lu- 
nacy, aside  from  its  derivation,  suggests  a condition  of 
some  permanence,  and  is  in  literary  and  legal  use.  De- 
rangement is  a softened  form  of  expression  for  insanity. 
Craziness  expresses  the  same  thing  as  insanity,  but  with  a 
suggestion  of  contempt  and  an  implication  of  peculiar  and 
absurd  behavior.  It  seems  to  imply  a certain  amount  of 
incoherence  and  dementia.  Madness,  as  far  as  it  goes 
beyond  the  generic  meaning  of  insanity,  suggests  violence 
in  act  or  expression  ; so  too,  and  to  a greater  degree,  do 
mania  (especially  in  its  popular  use)  and  frenzy.  Deliri- 
um indicates  a lack  of  attention  to  surrounding  things  and 
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the  presence  of  accredited  illusions  and  hallucinations, 
with  more  or  less  extensive  delusions.  It  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  temporary  states,  as  in  fevers.  Most  or  all  of 
these  words  may  be  used  by  hyperbole  to  denote  foolish 
or  peculiar  actions  not  indicative  of  insanity. 

Blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity? 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
I have  found 

The  very  cause  of  Hamlet’s  lunacy. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  49. 
The  wretch  who  neglects  or  maltreats  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  mental  derangement  intrusted  to  his  care,  if  not 
himself  insane  and  irresponsible,  should  be  regarded  with 
universal  contempt. 

Chambers,  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,  VIII.  41. 
There  is  no  crasinesse  we  feel,  that  is  not  a record  of  God’s 
having  been  offended  by  our  nature. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  2. 
Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  197. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  brain  of  a man  suffering 
from  melancholia  differs  altogether  from  that  of  one  in 
acute  mania.  Quaiti,  Diet,  of  Med.,  p.  715. 

Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moon-struck  madness.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  486. 
Delirium  this  is  call’d  which  is  mere  dotage, 

Sprung  from  ambition  first. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 

insaporyf  (in-sap 'o-ri),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  4- 
sapor , taste  (<  sapere , taste,  know),  4-  -y1.] 
Tasteless;  wanting  flavor ; insipid. 

However  ingrate  or  insapory  it  seems  at  first,  it  becomes 
grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  311. 

insatiability  (in-sa-shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 

satiabilite  = Sp.  insaciabilidad  = Pg.  insaciabili- 
dade  = It.  insaziabilita , < LL.  insatiabilita(t-)s , < 
L.  msatiabilis,  insatiable  : see  insatiable.]  The 
state  of  being  insatiable ; unappeasable  desire 
or  craving ; insatiableness. 

He  [Mr.  Sverdrup]  is  believed  to  recognize  the  folly  of 
Radical  insatiability,  and  the  mischief  that  would  result 
were  Norway  to  insist  on  measures  which  Sweden  thinks 
it  impossible  to  accept.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  61. 

insatiable  (in-sa'shia-bl),  a.  [=  F.  insatiable 
= Sp.  insaciable  = Pg.  insaciavel  = It.  insazia- 
bile , < L.  insatiabilis , that  cannot  be  satisfied, 
< in-  priv.  4-  *satiabilis , that  can  bo  satisfied: 
see  satiable.]  Not  satiable ; incapable  of  being 
satisfied  or  appeased;  inordinately  greedy : as, 
insatiable  desire ; insatiable  thirst. 

She  was  a rhymer  at  the  age  of  ten.  . . . Apparently,  too, 
she  had  a mind  of  that  fine  northern  type  which  hungers 
after  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  which  the  study  of 
books  or  nature  is  an  instinctive  and  insatiable  desire. 

Stcdman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  116. 
The  populace  are  instinctive,  free-born,  insatiable  beg- 
gars. Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  67. 

^ =S5rn.  Unappeasable,  unquenchable,  voracious. 

insatiableness  (in-sa'shia-bl-nes),  n.  Insatia- 
bility; unappeasable  craving  or  greed. 

As  the  eye  in  its  owne  nature  is  covetous,  in  that  it  is 
not  satisfied  with  seeing  (Eccl.  i.  8),  so  the  eye  of  the  cov- 
etous hath  a more  particular  insatiablenesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World. 

insatiably  (in-sa'shia-bli),  adv.  In  an  insatia- 
ble manner;  so  as  to  be  insatiable. 

We  lounged  about  the  gentle  close,  and  gazed  insatiably 
at  that  most  soul-soothing  sight,  the  waning,  wasting  after- 
noon light.  II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  44. 

insatiate  (in-sa'shiat),  a.  [<  LL.  insatiatus, 
unsatisfied,  < L.  in-  priv.  + satiatvs , pp.,  satis- 
fied : see  satiate.’]  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  sated ; 
insatiable : as,  insatiate  greed. 

The  insatiate  couetous  men  are  neuer  content,  nor  wyll 
open  their  affection,  but  locke  vp  theyr  treasures. 

Golden  Book,  xvii. 

Hate 

Bred  in  woman  is  insatiate. 

Lust' 8 Dominion,  ii.  3. 
Insatiate  archer ! could  not  one  suffice? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice  : and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.  212. 

insatiately  (in-sa'shiat-li),  adv.  In  an  insa- 
tiate manner;  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

But  youth  had  not  us  therewith  to  suffice ; 

For  we  on  that  insatiately  did  feed 
Which  our  confusion  afterwards  did  breed. 

Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston. 
He  [Mahomet]  was  so  insatiately  libidinous  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  countenance  his  incontinency  by  a law. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  321. 

insatiateness  (in-sa'shiat-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  insatiate  or  insatiable. 
Bailey , 1727. 

insatietyt  (in-sa-ti'e-ti),  n.  [=  OP.  insatiete , < 
L.  insatieta(t-)s,  < in-  priv.  + satieta(t-)s,  satie- 
ty: see  satiety.]  Absence  of  satiety;  unsatis- 
fied desire  or  demand. 

A confirmation  of  this  insatiety,  and  consequently  un- 
profitableness by  a cause  thereof : “when  goods  increase, 
they  are  increased  that  eat  them.  ” 

Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes  (1621),  p.  123. 
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insatisfaction  (in-sat-is-fak'shon),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ satisfaction.']  Lack  of  satisfaction;  dissatis- 
faction. [Hare.] 

In  all  natures  you  breed  a farther  expectation  than  can 
hold  out,  and  so  an  insatisfaction  in  the  end. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  296. 

Nor  will  it  acquit  the  insatisfaction  of  those  which 
quarrel  with  all  things.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  i.  5. 

insaturablet  (in-sat'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + sat- 
urable.] Incapable  of  being  saturated  or  glut- 
ted; insatiable. 

Enemies  . . . whose  hatred  is  insaturable . Tooker. 

insciencet  (in'siens),  n.  [=  OF.  inscience  = 
Pg.  insciencia,  < L.  inscientia,  ignorance,  < insci- 
en(t-)s,  ignorant:  see  inscient^1 .]  Ignorance; 

want  of  knowledge  or  skill ; nescience. 
inscient1  (in'sient),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + scien{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  scire,  know.]  Endowed  with  insight  or 
discernment.  [Rare.] 

Gaze  on,  with  inscient  vision,  toward  the  sun. 

Mrs.  Browning , Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

inscient2t  (in'sient),  a.  [=  OF.  and  F.  inscient 
= Pg.  It.  inscieiite,  < L.  inscien(t-)s,  not  know- 
ing, ignorant,  < in-  priv.  + scien(t-)s,  knowing, 
ppr.  of  scire,  know : see  science.]  Not  knowing; 
ignorant;  unskilful.  Coles,  1717. 
insconcet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  ensconce. 
inscribable  (in-skri'ba-bl),  a.  [<  inscribe  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  inscribed, 
inscribableness  (in-skri'ba-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inscribable. 
inscribe  (in-skrib'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  inscribed, 
ppr.  inscribing.  [=  F.  inscrire  = Pr.  inscrire  = 
Sp.  inscribir  = Pg.  inscrever  = It.  inscrivere, 
iscrivere,  < L.  inscribere,  write  in  or  upon,  < in, 
in,  + scribere,  write : see  scribe.]  1.  To  write 
or  engrave ; mark,  as  letters  or  signs,  by  writing 
or  engraving ; specifically,  to  display  in  writing 
on  something  durable  or  conspicuous  : as,  to  in- 
scribe a name  on  a roll,  tablet,  or  monument. 

In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  “Ego  et  Rex  meus” 

Was  still  inscrib'd.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2, 316. 
And  ’midst  the  stars  inscribed  Belinda’s  name. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  150. 

2.  To  write  or  engrave  the  name  of,  as  on  a list 
or  tablet;  enroll  in  writing:  as,  to  be  inscribed 
among  the  councilors. 

Am  I inscribed  his  heir  for  certain  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

3.  To  mark  with  characters  or  words. 

Oh  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 

And  with  a father’s  sorrows  mix  his  own. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Harcourt. 

Tlie  finest  collections  of  inscribed  Greek  marbles  are  of 
course  at  Athens.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  124. 

4.  To  dedicate  or  commend  (a  book  or  other 
writing)  by  a short  address  less  formal  than  a 
dedication. 

One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading,  ...  is  in- 
scribed to  the  present  Earl  of  Rochester.  Dryden. 

5.  To  imprint  deeply ; impress:  as,  to  iyiscribe 
something  on  the  memory. — 6.  In  geotn .,  to 
draw  or  delineate  in  or  within,  as  chords  or 
angles  within  a circle,  or  as  a rectilinear  figure 
within  a curvilinear  one.  a figure  having  angular 
points  or  vertices  (as  a polygon  or  polyhedron)  is  said  to 
be  inscribed  in  a figure  having  lines,  curves,  or  surfaces, 
when  every  vertex  of  the  former  is  incident  upon  the  lat- 
ter ; a curved  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a polygon  or 
polyhedron  when  every  side  (in  the  former  case)  or  every 
face  (in  the  latter)  is  tangent  to  it.— Inscribed  hyper- 

. bola.  See  hyperbola. 

inscribed  (iu-skrlbd'),  p.  a.  In  entom.,  having 
conspicuous,  more  or  less  angulated,  colored 
lines  or  marks,  somewhat  resembling  written 
letters. 

inscriber  (in-skri'ber),  n.  One  who  inscribes. 

Diagrams  . . . which  Kircher  has  passed  by  unnoticed, 
as  though  making  no  part  of  the  inscriber' s intention. 

Pownall,  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  48. 

inscriptible  (in-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inscrip- 
tible  — It.  inscrittibile;  < L.  inscriptus,  pp.  of  in- 
scribere, inscribe,  + -ible.]  Capable  of  being 
inscribed  or  drawn  in  or  within  anything : spe- 
cifically applied  in  geometry  to  certain  plane 
figures  and  solids  capable  of  being  inscribed  in 
other  figures  or  solids— inscriptible  quadrilat- 
eral, a quadrilateral  four  of  whose  vertices  lie  on  the  cir- 
★ cumf erence  of  a circle. 

inscription  (in-skrip'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inscrip- 
tion = Pr.  escriptio  = Sp.  inscription  = Pg.  in- 
scripgao  =It.  insermon e,  iscrizione , <L.  inscrip- 
tion), a writing  upon,  inscription,  title,  < in- 
scribere, pp.  inscriptus , write  upon : see  inscribe.’] 
1.  The  act  of  inscribing,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. — 2.  Inscribed  symbols,  letters,  or  words ; 
specifically,  a descriptive,  explanatory,  or  illus- 
trative memorandum,  as  a name,  title,  motto, 


panegyric,  etc.,  written,  engraved,  or  stamped, 
as  on  a monument,  a medal,  etc. : as,  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a tombstone,  on  a gem,  a book,  or  a 
picture;  the  inscriptions  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  a coin  or  a medal. 

Upon  the  highest  Mountain  amongst  the  Alps  She  left 
this  ostentous  Inscription,  upon  a great  Marble  Pillar. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  29. 
With  sharpen’d  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

Th’  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Addison,  L 36. 
Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride,  . . . 

Enthroned  once  more  in  the  old  rustic  chair, 
High-perched  upon  the  hack  of  which  there  stood 
The  image  of  a falcon  carved  in  wood, 

And  underneath  the  inscription,  with  a date, 

‘‘All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait.” 

Longfellow , Wayside  Inn,  Student’s  Tale. 

Specifically — 3.  In  archceol .,  a historical,  reli- 
gions, or  other  record  cut,  impressed,  painted, 
or  written  on  stone,  brick,  metal,  or  other  hard 
surface : as,  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  or  the 
Moabite  stone;  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on 
rocks  or  brick  cylinders ; the  inscriptions  on  the 
Egyptian  temples  or  in  the  Roman  catacombs; 
the  inscriptions  on  Greek  vases,  votive  tablets 
of  terra-cotta,  etc.  It  is  to  such  inscriptions  that  our 
knowledge  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  some  other  ancient 
languages  and  institutions  is  chiefly  due ; and  study  of 
the  mass  of  such  records  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
has  corrected  and  completed  an  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory and  civilization  of  these  peoples,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  what  we  know  of  their  language,  their  laws, 
their  methods  of  thought,  their  traditions,  and  their  public 
and  private  institutions  and  industries  of  all  kinds. 

Roman  Inscriptions  (by  which  general  name  are  desig- 
nated, in  classical  arclueology,  all  non-literary  remains  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  exception  of  coins,  letters, 
and  journals)  fall  into  two  distinct  classes,  viz.  (1)  those 
which  were  written  upon  other  objects  of  various  kinds, 
to  denote  their  peculiar  purpose,  and  in  this  way  have 
been  preserved  along  with  them ; and  (2)  those  which 
themselves  are  the  objects,  written,  to  be  durable,  as  a 
rule,  on  metal  or  stone.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  124. 

4.  A form  of  complimentary  presentation  or 
offering  of  a hook  or  work  of  art,  less  elaborate 
than  a dedication. — 5.  In  early  church  music , a 
sign  or  motto,  or  both  combined,  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a canon  written  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  to  show  how  it  was  to  he  resolved.  The 
inscription  was  often  designedly  more  puzzling 
than  the  canon  itself. — 6.  In  the  civil  law,  a con- 
sent by  an  accuser  that,  if  the  accusation  be 
false,  he  will  submit  to  the  same  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  ac- 
cused had  he  been  guilty. — 7.  Entry  on  the 
calendar,  as  of  a cause  in  court Ancyrene  in- 

scription. See  Ancyrene. 

inscriptional  (in-skrip'shon-al),  a.  [<  inscrip- 
tion + -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inscription  ; 
having  the  character  of  an  inscription. 

Inscriptional  hexameters. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  610. 

inscriptive  (in-skrip'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  inscriptus, 
pp.  of  inscribere,  inscribe,  + -ive.]  Of  the 
character  of  an  inscription ; inscribed. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music  — “God  us  ayde ! ” 

That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  speak ; 
Inscriptive  legend  which  I ween 
May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

inscroll  (in-skrol'),  v.  t.  [<  Mi-2  + scroll.]  To 
write  on  a scroll.  [Rare.] 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 

Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll’ d. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7,  72. 

inscrutability  (in-skro-ta-hil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
scrutable : see  - bility .]  The  character  of  being 
inscrutable  or  not  subject  to  scrutiny. 

So  let  all  our  speculations,  when  they  are  admitted  to 
the  most  familiaritie  with  these  mysteries,  be  still  afraid 
to  inquire  directly  what  they  are,  remembering  that  they 
are  God’s  own  inscrutabilitic. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  i.  § 3. 

inscrutable  (in-skro'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inscruta- 
ble - Sp.  inscrutable  = Pg.  inscrutavel  = It. 
iscrutabile,  inscrutabile,  < LL.  inscrutabilis,  in- 
scrutable, ,<  L.  in-  priv.  + *scrutabilis,  scruta- 
ble:  see  scrutable.]  Incapable  of  being  searched 
into  or  scrutinized ; impenetrable  to  inquiry  or 
investigation;  incognizable:  as,  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  often  inscrutable. 

The  historian  undertook  to  make  us  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a man  singularly  dark  and  inscrutable. 

Macaulay,  History. 

Every  mind  is  thus  inscrutable  to  every  other  mind. 

J evens,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  15. 
= Syn.  Impenetrable,  undiscoverable,  incomprehensible, 
unsearchable,  mysterious. 

inscrutableness  (in-skro'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  inscrutable ; inscrutability. 


inscrutably  (in-skrO'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
scrutable manner  ; so  as  not  to  be  discovered 
or  explained ; mysteriously. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  inscrutably  revealed 
to  persons  that  they  have  made  a mistake  in  what  is  of 
the  highest  concern  to  them. 

Hawthorne , Septimius  Felton,  p.  58. 

insculpt  (in-skulp'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  insculper  = 
Sp.  Pg.  insculpir  = It.  insculpere,  < L.  inscul- 
pere, cut  or  carve  in  or  upon,  engrave,  < in, 
in,  + sculpere,  cut,  engrave:  see  sculp,  sculp- 
ture.] To  engrave;  carve. 

Engraven  morelyvely  in  his  minde  than  any  forme  may 
be  insculped  upon  metall  or  marble. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  II.  S 4.  IN ares.) 
And  what’s  the  crown  of  all,  a glorious  name 
Imculp’d  on  pyramids  to  posterity. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  1. 

insculpsit  (in-skuip'sit).  [L., 3d  pers.  perf.  ind. 
of  insculpere,  carve  in,  engrave:  see  insculp.] 
He  engraved  (it):  a word  appended  to  an  en- 
graving, with  the  engraver’s  name  or  initials 
prefixed. 

insculpt  (in-skulpt'),  a.  [<  L.  insculptus,  pp. 
of  insculpere,  cut  or  carve  in:  see  insculp.]  In 
bot.,  embedded  in  the  rock:  said  of  some  sax- 
icolous  lichens. 

insculptiont  (in-skulp'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  insculp- 
tio(n-),  a cutting  or  carving,  < L.  insculpere,  cut 
or  carve  in : see  insculp.]  The  act  of  engraving, 
or  that  which  is  engraved;  carved  inscription. 

What  is  it  to  have 

A flattering,  false  insculption  on  a tomb, 

And  in  men's  hearts  reproach? 

Tourneur , Revenger’s  Tragedy,  i. 

insculpture  (in-skulp 'tur),  n.  [=  OF.  insculp- 
ture = Pg.  insculptura;  as  insculp  + -ture,  after 
sculpture.]  Sculpture;  an  engraved  inscription. 

My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 

Entomb’d  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea; 

And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4,  67. 

insculpture  (in-skulp'tur),  v.  t.  Same  as  en- 
sculpture.  Glover,  Athenaid,  viii. 
in  se  (in  se).  [L. : in,  in;  se,  refl.  pron., sing,  and 
pi.,  abl.,  itself.]  In  itself;  in  themselves, 
inseat  (in-se'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + sea.]  To  engulf 
in  the  sea. 

Horse  and  foot  insea' d together  there. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  637. 
inseal  (in-sel'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enseal. 
inseamt,  v.  t.  See  enseam1. 
insearent  (in-serch'),  v.  Same  as  ensearch. 
insecablet  (in-sek'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ivsecable  = 
Sp.  insecable  = Pg.’  inscccavel  = It.  insecabile,  < 
L.  insecabilis,  that  cannot  be  cut  up,  < in-  priv. 
+ (LL.)  secabilis,  that  can  be  cut,  < secare,  cut : 
see  section.]  Incapable  of  being  divided  by  a 
^-cutting  instrument ; indivisible.  Bailey. 
insect  (in'sekt),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
iusekt  = F.  insecte  = Sp.  Pg.  insecto  = It.  insetto, 
< L.  insectum,  an  insect  (cf.  Gr.  Ivropov,  insect, 
of  same  lit.  sense),  prop.  neut.  of  insectus,  pp. 
of  insecare,  < in,  in,  + secare,  cut:  see  section. 
The  name  was  orig.  applied  to  those  insects 
whose  bodies  seem  to  be  cut  in  or  almost  di- 
vided in  segments.  See  Entoma.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
small,  usually  winged  and  many-legged,  inver- 
tebrate creature  whose  body  appears  to  consist 
of  several  segments:  a term  used  in  popular 
speech  without  exactitude,  being  applied  not 
only  to  flies,  fleas,  dragon-flies,  butterflies, 
moths,  bees,  wasps,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
roaches,  beetles,  bugs,  liee,  and  other  familiar 
creatures  properly  called  insects,  but  also,  im- 
properly, to  other  small  creatures  whose  struc- 
ture and  relations  are  not  popularly  understood, 
as  the  so-called  coral  insect,  which  is  an  actino- 
zoan. 

So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun, 

Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  Betting  sun. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  27. 

May  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a gall.  Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
2.  In  zool.,  any  member  of  the  class  or  other 
division  of  animals  called  Insecta;  an  arthro- 
pod; acondylopod;  an  articulated  animal  with 
articulated  legs,  especially  one  with  six  such 
legs ; a hexapod.  See  Insecta  and  Hexapoda,  1. 
— Compound  eyes  of  insects.  See  eyei.—  Coral  in- 
sect, deciduous  insects,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— To 
expand  an  insect.  See  expand. 

II.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  insect  or  insects : as,  insect  transforma- 
tions; insect  architecture. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  Spring. 

Gray,  Spring. 

2.  Like  an  insect  in  any  respect;  small;  mean; 
contemptible. 


Imported  Elm  Leaf-beetle 
( Galerucella  luteola  ( Galeruca 
xanthometoena)  ) 


Army-worm 
( Heliophila 

( Leucania)  un  ipuncta) 


Cabbage-butterfly  (female)  and  Worm 
( Pontia  rapce) 


Colorado  Potato-beetle 
( Leptinotarsa  { Doryphora ) 
decemlineata ) 


Western  Migratory  Grasshopper 
( Melanoplus  spretus) 


Silver-fish 

( Lepisma  saccharina) 


White  Ant 
{Ter  mes  Jlavi pes) 


Croton-bug 
{Blattella  germanica ) 


Clothes-moth 
{Tinea  pellionella) 


Plum  Curculio 
{Conotrachelus 
nenuphar ) 


House-cricket 
{A chela  domestica) 


Cotton-boll  Weevil  and  Larva 
{Anlhonomus  grandis) 


Bedbug 

{Cimex  lectularius) 


Hessian  fly 
{Cecidomyia  destructor) 


Female 


San  Jose  Scale  and  Scale-insect 
{Aspidiotus  perniciosus) 


/ Mosquitos  N 
1.  Female  Culex 


Squash-bug 
{Anasa  tristis) 


Cheese-fly 
{Piophila  casei ) 


i (2.  Female  Anopheles 


House-fly 

{Musca  domestica)  Buflfalo-bug  or  Carpet-beetle 

{Anthrenus  scrophularice) 


Codling-moth  and  Apple-worm 
{Carpocapsa  pomonella) 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS 


Insecta 

Insecta  (in-sek'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  insectum, 
insect:  see  insect.']  A class  or  other  large  di- 
vision of  invertebrated  animals,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  With  Lin- 
nams,  a class  divided  into  eight  orders:  Coleoptera,  Hemip- 
tera,  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera 
and  Aptera.  But  the  last  of  these  orders  included  crus- 
taceans and  arachnidans,  so  that  in  this  sense  Insecta  cor- 
responds to  the  Cuvierian  Artie.ulata,  the  Latreillean  Con- 
dylopoda,  or  the  modern  Arthropoda,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  (6) 

With  Latreille,  by- 
exclusion  of  Crus- 
tacea and  Arach- 
nida  (but  with  re- 
tention of  Myriapo- 
da),  the  third  class 
of  articulated  ani- 
mals with  articulat- 
ed legs,  divided  into 
twelve  orders : My- 
Havoda,  Thysanura, 

Parasita,  Suctoria, 

Coleoptera,  Orthop- 
tera,  Uemiptera , 

Neuroptera,  Hyme- 
noptera, Lepidoptera , 

Rhipiptera,  and  Dip- 
tera. (c)  By  exclu- 
sion of  Myriapoda , 
the  six-footed  ar- 
ticulated animals ; 
hexapod  arthropods, 
or  Hexapoda.  In 
this,  the  current  use 
of  the  word,  the  In - 
secta  constitute  the 
largest  class  of  the 
Arthropoda.  They 
have  the  head,  tho- 
rax, and  abdomen 
distinct  or  distin- 
guishable from  one 
another;  3 pairs  of 
legs  in  the  adult,  all 
situated  upon  the 
thorax ; a pair  of  an- 
tennae ; tracheal  res- 
piration ; and  dis- 
tinct sexes.  The  so- 
mites or  segments  of 
the  body  number  not 
more  than  20,  11  be- 
ing assumed  as  the 
typical  number.  The 
head,  apparently  a 
single  segment,  is 
presumed  to  consist 
of  several  coalesced 
somites:  besides  the 
antennae,  it  bears  a 
pair  of  eyes,  simple 
or  oftener  com- 
pound, and  the  usu- 
ally complicated 
mouth-parts.  The 
thorax  is  composed 
of  three  definable 
segments,  the  pro- 
thorax,  mesothorax, 
and  metathorax,  the 
last  two  of  which 
usually  bear  each  a 
pair  of  wings,  either 
fitted  for  flight,  or. 
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insectarium  (in-sek-ta'ri-um),  n.‘  pi.  insecta - 
Hums,  imectaria  (-umz,  -a).  [NL.,  < L.  insectum, 
insect,  + -arium.]  A piace  in  which  a collec- 
tion of  living  insects  is  kept ; an  entomologi- 
cal vivarium ; also,  the  collection  itself. 

The  insectarium  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

W.  A.  Forbes. 


insecurity 


insectary  (in'sek-ta-ri),  n,;  pi.  insectaries  (-riz). 
[<  NL.  insectarium , q.  v.]  Same  as  insectarium. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  need  of  an  In- 
sectary for  entomological  work  will  be  as  fully  appreciated 
as  is  the  necessity  for  a propagating  house  for  the  horti- 
culturist or  a conservatory  for  the  botanist. 

J.  II.  Comstock,  Amer.  Nat.,  Dec.,  1888,  p.  1129. 


inseetationt  (in-sek-ta'shon),  n.  L , ... 
tio(n-),  a pursuing,  pursuit,  < insectari,  pursue, 
follow  upon,  freq.  of  insequi,  follow  upon:  see 
insequent.]  Persecution;  calumniation;  back- 
biting. 

My  soule  stirred  by  mine  owne  conscience  (without  in- 
sedation,  or  reproche  laieng  to  any  other  mans). 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1431. 

insectatorf  (in'sek-ta-tor),  n.  [X  L.  insectator , 
a pursuer,  < insectari,  pursue:  see  insectation .] 
1.  A prosecutor  or  adversary  at  law. — 2.  A 
persecutor.  Bailey. 

insectean  (in-sek'te-an),  a.  [<  insect  + -e-an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Insecta;  insectiform: 
as,  an  insectean  form  or  organ, 
insectedt  (in-sek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  insectus,  pp.  of 
insecare,  cut  in:  seemseef.]  Incised;  cut  into 
segments  like  an  insect. 

We  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small  insected 
animal  (the  bee],  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  6. 


in  Potamogalidce) ; the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bonea  well 
developed  and  differentiated;  the  feet  unguiculate  and 
nearly  always  five-toed ; and  the  body  furry  or  spiny. 
1 he  order  is  divisible  into  two  suborders,  Dermoptera 
or  Pterophora,  containing  the  Galeopithecidcr  or  flying- 
lemurs,  and  Insectivora  vera  or  Bestial,  including  all  the 
rest,  which  consist  of  ten  families  with  many  genera 
and  numerous  species,  the  most  familiar  of  which  are  the 
shrews,  moles,  and  hedgehogs.  (£)  A division  of  the 
order  Chiroptera , including  the  insectivorous 
as  distinguished  from  the  frugivorous  bats. 
The  name  being  preoccupied  by  another  order  of  animals, 
the  term  Animalivora  has  been  proposed  as  a substitute 
for  Insectivora  in  this  sense. 

2.  In  entom.,  a group  of  insectivorous  liyme- 
, , - . nopterous  insects.  J.  O.  Westwood. 

(X  y.  insecta-  Insectivorse  (in-sek-tiv'o-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
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In  Temminck’s  classification  (1815),  an  order  of 
insectivorous  birds,  such  as  swallows.  Also 
_ Insectivores.  [Not  in  use.] 
insectivore  (in-sek'ti-vor),  n.  An  insectivorous 
animal ; one  of  the  Insectivora  or  Insectivora1; 
especially,  a member  of  the  order  Insectivora. 
Insectivores  (in-sek-tiv'o-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
_ see  Insectivora.']  Same  as  Insectivorce. 
insectivorous  (in-sek-tiv'o-rus),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
sectivore = Sp.  insectivoro  — Pg.  insectivoro  = 
It.  inscttivoro,  < NL.  inscctivorus,  < L.  insectum, 
insect,  + vorare,  devour.]  1.  Feeding  or  sub- 
sisting on  insects,  as  an  animal  or  a plant,  a 
number  of  insectivorous  plants  have  in  recent  times  been 
shown  to  exist,  as  the  genera  Dionsea  and  Drosera. 

Drosera  is  properly  an  insectivorous  plant. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  134. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Insectivora,  in  any 
use  of  that  name,  or  having  their  characters, 
ct-net  (ln'sekt-netk  n.  A licdit.  linnd-noi 
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Morphology  of  Parts  of  the  Head  of  an  In- 
sect, giving  nomenclature, 
h-i  fit,  side,  upper,  and  under  views 
of  head  of  cockroach  ( Blatta  orientalis). 
I.  and  II. : a,  epicranial  suture  on  the  epi- 
cranium,  e,  branching  to  b , the  fenestra  ; f, 
antenna;  g,  eyes;  lb,  labrum;  inn,  man- 
dibles; cn,  cardo ; st,  stipes ; ga,  galea; 
pi,  palpus  of  maxilla;  p,  palpus  of  labium, 
or  labial  palp,  borne  upon  the  palpiger ; q, 
mentum  and  submentum  of  labium;  k,  the 
margins  of  the  occipital  foramen  ; tc,  two 
inferior  cervical  sclerites;  Ic,  lateral  cervi- 
cal sclerites ; pn,  pronotum  of  prothorax. 
III.  Labium  and  right  maxilla,  from  be- 
low : letters  as  before,  except  In,  lacinia 
of  maxilla  ; pg,  paraglossa ; It,  ligula  ; m, 
mentum ; sm,  submentum. 


insect-fungi  (m'sekt-fun^ji),  n.pl.  Fungi  para-  insect-net  (in'sekt-net),  A light  hand-net 
P+bn  ins.ect?>  a,s  the  n tomophthoracese,  of  used  for  the  capture  of  insects,  a usual  form  con- 
which  the  principal  genera  are  Empusa  and  sists  of  a hoop  of  wire  attached  by  a ferrule  to  a wooden 

Entomophthora.  They  attack  the  house-fly  and  hQ"H1“  an*  * 1 * 

other  insects.  Botrytis Bassiana  produces  the 

disease  known  as  muses  

See  cut  under  Cordyceps. 
insect-gun  (in'sekt-gun),  n.  A small  bellows 
for  blowing  insect-powder  into  ere vicn  in  walls 
and  furniture,  or  for  distributing  it  upon  house- 
plants  ; a powder-blower, 
insecticidal  (in-sek-ti-si'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  killing  of  insects,  or  having  the  property  of 
★killing  them. 

insecticide1  (in-sek'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  insectum,  — r-“  — ciiw.iiu.usy. 

an  insect,  + -cida,  a killer,  < cwderc,  kill.]  One  lllseCt-powder  (m  sekt-pou"der),  n.  A drypow- 
who  or  that  which  kills  insects.  I used  to  kill  or  expel  insects ; an  insecticide 

Its  [the  starling’s]  varied  song,  its  sprightly  gestures  its  0r  1Ilse®1jluge-  The  principal  kinds,  used  against  mu- 
glossy  plumage,  and,  above  all,  its  character  as  an  insecti-  « household  pests,  are  the  Persian,  made  from 

cide—  which  last  makes  it  the  friend  of  the  agriculturist  .■  vT  now.e1r8,  of  Chrysanthemum  rosenm  ; the  Daima- 
and  the  grazier— render  it  an  almost  universal  favourite  • n -I  railed  Persian),  from  those  of  Chrysanthemum 
A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII  457'  cmeramfolium  ; and  the  Californian,  also  made  from  the 

When  the  value  of  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  was  first  Secure  T Tnseouro  ■ aa 

discovered.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  354.  1I.lbt'u*re  Vin  SVKU1  b L—  bp.  mseguro , as 

w-6  + secure.]  1.  Not  secure,  firm,  or  safe; 


handle,  and  carrying  a bag  of  mosquito-netUng"  thiiTmus- 
_ lin,  or  bobbin-net  lace.  The  depth  of  the  bag  is  a little 

museardine  in 'silkworms':  [Asi— L 

3 1 ogy+-er.]  One  who  studies  insects ; an  ento- 

mologist. 

The  insect  itself  is,  according  to  modern  insedologers, 
of  the  ichneumon-fly  kind.  Herham,  Physico-Theology. 

insectologyt  (in-sek-tol'o-ji),  n.  [—  F.  insecto- 
logie  = Pg.  insectologia,' < L.  insectum,  insect, 
+ Or.  -loyia,  < Xeyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The 
science  of  insects;  entomology. 


insecticide2  (in-sek'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  insectum, 
an  insect,  + -cidium,  a killing,  < ccedere,  kill.] 
_ The  act  of  killing  insects, 
insectiform  (in-sek'ti-f6rm),  a.  [ ■(  L.  insectum , 
an  insect,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  an  insect;  insect-like;  insectile. 

Illustrated  with  the  marvelous  likenesses  of  two  hun- 
dred figured  or  rather  insectiform  stones. 

A.  D.  White,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  440. 


m the  case  of  the  anterior  pair,  modified  into  wing-covers 
or  elytra,  which  may  or  may  not  cover  all  the  abdominal 
segments.  The  abdominal  segments,  in  adult  insects, 
have  no  wings  or  legs ; but  some  of  the  terminal  segments 
may  be  modified  into  external  sexual  organs  (of  either 

sex),  as  ovipositor,  etc.,  or  bear  long  filaments.  The  legs  " "Me>  rul 

are  always  jointed,  and  normally  consist  of  6 principal  insectifuge  (in-sek'ti-fui),  n.  [<  L.  insectum, 
divisions:  coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus;  the  an  insect  + fuaare  rai  so  tn  flee  l 4 IT 

tarsal  segment  being  composed  of  from  1 to  5 joints,  msect,  -f  jugare,  cause  to  llee.J  A sub- 
and  usually  ending  in  a pair  of  claws.  Insects  are  always  spance  wmen  serves  as  a preventive  or  protec- 
produced  from  eggs,  though  in  some  the  phenomenon  of  tive  remedy  against  insects  by  expelling  them, 
parthenogenesis  occurs,  as  in  plant-lice.  Nearly  all  in-  but  not  necessarily  killing  them 
sects  undergo  metamorphosis,  or  more  or  less  complete  infertile  (in'^ek  til'l  a nml  ™ r . 

transformation  from  the  embryo  to  the  imaeo.  Amontr  inse.CTi^ \m.7se^  a'  ancl  n‘  L=  mseem , . r/  n m . . 

as  insect" 4~  -ile.]  I.  a.  Insect-like;  having  the  ^^securet,  v.  t.  insecure , a.]  To  make  inse 

nature  or  character  of  an  insect;  insectiform:  eure:  imTlpl-r 
as,  insectile  animals. 

Insectile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  all  out  into 
le£8-  Bacon. 


uiuuuuioipiiUBlO,  VI  IIIUIB  UP  less 

transformation  from  the  embryo  to  the  imago.  Among 
the  many  classifications  of  Insecta  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, that  which  is  primarily  based  upon  the  absence, 
incompleteness,  or  perfection  of  metamorphosis  is  now 
usually  adopted,  giving  the  three  subclasses  Ametabola, 
Hemimetabola,  and  Metabola  ( Holometabola ).  The  Ameta- 
bola are  wingless  as  well  as  not  subject  to  metamorphosis. 
By  some  they  are  made  to  include  four  orders,  Anoplura, 
Mallophaga,  Collembola,  and  Thysanura  ; but  the  first  two 
of  these  orders  are  often  differently  placed,  and  the  last  two 
merged  in  one.  The  Hemimetabola  undergo  incomplete 
metamorphosis,  the  larva  differing  from  the  imago  chiefly 
in  being  smaller  and  wingless,  and  the  pupa  being  gen- 
erally active,  or  at  least  capable  of  movement.  The  or- 
ders Hemiptera(Homoptera  and  Heteroptera),  Orthoptera 
and  Pseudo  neuroptera  are  hemimetabolous.  The  Meta- 
bola (Holi/metabola)  undergo  complete  transformation,  the 
larva  being  worm-like,  as  a caterpillar,  maggot,  or  grub, 
and  the  pupa  quiescent.  These  have  five  leading  orders : 
Neuroptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Hy- 
menoptera, to  which  Aphaniptera  and  Strepsiptera  are 
sometimes  added.  Sundry  other  orders  of  Insecta  are 
adopted  by  some  writers,  as  Thysanoptera,  Euplexoptera. 
The  class  insecta  is  by  far  the  largest  class  of  animals 
outnumbering  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  gen- 
era, species,  and  individuals.  There  are  known  to  be  more 
than  200,000  species,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  thou- 
sands undescribed.  They  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  play  a most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  ani- 
mated nature,  furnishing  food  to  one  another  and  to  num- 
berless other  animals,  and  affecting  vegetable  life,  both  by 
assisting  in  the  fertilization  of  plants  and  by  devouring 
or  otherwise  destroying  them. 

III.  9 


liable  to  give  way ; unsafe. 

Ami  going  to  build  on  precarious  and  insecure  founda- 
tlons?  Bp.  Hurd. 

Four  columns  had  shown  such  weakness  that  the  vault- 
ing arches  and  the  walls  that  rested  upon  them  had  be- 
come insecure. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  171. 
2.  Not  fully  assured  ; not  free  from  apprehen- 
sion, fear,  uncertainty,  or  doubt;  uncertain. 

He  ...  is  continually  insecure  not  only  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itself.  Tillotson. 

But  is  she  truly  what  she  seems  ? 

He  asks  with  insecure  delight, 

Asks  of  himself  and  doubts. 

IF ordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  i. 


II.  n.  An  insect.  [Bare.] 

It  is  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  in- 
fants, a denying  to  them  an  exemption  from  the  final  con- 
dition of  beasts  and  insectiles. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  388. 

Insectivora  (in-sek-tiv'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 

Til  nr  'IMCfl/iWlt/ir.llO  . n An  liinoofliiniu  — - _ 


cure;  imperil. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  Christ  first  put 
ns  in,  is  a recession  from  our  hopes,  and  an  insecuring  our 
condition. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  Great  Exemplar,  1.  187. 
insecurely  (in-se-kur'li),  adv.  In  an  insecure 
manner ; without  security  or  safety. 

When  I say  secured,  I mean  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  should  always  be  understood  at  courts,  that  is  inse- 
curely. Chesterfield. 

insecureness  (in-se-kur'nes),  n.  Insecurity. 


pi.  of  insectworus:  see  insectivorous.]  1.  In  ' r p ■ - V- 

mammal  -.(a)  An  order  of  placental  quadrupeds,  as  in_3  +7ic^U  Ctil’secure]  i “state 
comprising  small  mammals  of  the  most  varied  of  bei  inseeJe  or  unsafe  Hiability^ to  give 


comprising  .uvou  vancu 

forms,  aspects,  and  habits,  terrestrial  and  fos- 
sorial,  arboreal,  or  natatorial,  and  mostly  in- 
sectivorous, but  in  one  group  principally  fru- 
givorous. They  have  a relatively  small,  smooth  cere- 
brum, the  hemispheres  of  which  are  one-lobed  and  do  not 
cover  the  cerebellum  ; the  uterus  bicornuate  ; the  testes 
abdominal  or  inguinal ; the  penis  pendent  or  suspended  ; 
the  placenta  discoidal  deciduate ; the  dentition  diphyo- 
dont  and  heterodont ; the  teeth  enameled,  and  typically 
3 incisors,  1 canine,  4 premolars,  and  3 molars  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  but  variable  (always  more  than  two 
lower  incisors,  and  the  molars  tuberculate  and  rooted) ; 
limbs  well  developed,  and  ambulatorial  or  modified  for 
climbing,  swimming,  or  digging ; clavicles  present  (except 


— '“uvuuiu  v/a  uiicaic  , i-iaiU-LiiUj  lu  give 

way,  he  lost,  or  become  unsafe  or  fraught  with 
danger;  want  of  secureness  or  stability;  in- 
stability; liability  to  damage  or  loss:  as,  the 
insecurity  of  a staircase  or  of  a foundation. 

There  is  also  a time  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of  all 
sorts  become  objects  of  speculation. 

Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

In  drawing,  the  picture  is  not  faultless ; there  is  a touch 
of  insecurity  in  some  of  the  outlines. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  176. 
2.  Lack  of  assurance  or  confidence,  especially 
in  regard  to  one’s  safety,  or  the  security  or 


insecurity 

stability  of  something;  apprehensiveness  of 
change,  loss,  or  damage  ; doubt ; uncertainty : 
as,  a feeling  of  insecurity  pervaded  the  com- 
munity. 

With  what  insecurity  of  truth  we  ascribe  effects  . . . 
unto  arbitrary  calculations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

insecutiont  (in-se-ku'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  insecu- 
tio(n-),  a pursuing,  < L.  insequi , pp.  insecutus , 
pursue : see  insectation.]  A following  after 
something;  close  pursuit. 

JSacides,  that  wishly  did  intend 
(Standing  asterne  his  tall  neckt  ship)  how  deepe  the  skir- 
mish drew 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  and  with  what  ruth  the  insecution 
grew.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xi. 

inseminate  (in-sem'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
inseminated , ppr.  inseminating.  [<  L.  insemi- 
natus,  pp.  of  inseminare,  sow  or  plant  in,  < in , 
in,  4-  seminar e,  sow,  plant,  < semen , seed:  see 
semen.  Cf.  disseminate.']  To  sow;  inject  seed 
into;  impregnate. 

insemination  (in-sem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=F.  in- 
semination, < L.  as  if  *inseminatio(u-),  < insemi- 
nare, sow  or  plant  in:  see  inseminate .]  The 
act  of  sowing  or  of  injecting  seed ; impregna- 
tion. 

insensate  (in-sen' sat),  a.  [<.  LL.  insensatus,  < 
in-  priv.  4-  sensatus , endowed  with  sense,  (.  L. 
sensus,  sensation,  sense:  see  sense.]  1.  Not 
endowed  with  sense ; destitute  of  the  power  of 
feeling ; naturally  senseless ; inanimate. 

The  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  sense ; destitute  of 
natural  sense  or  feeling ; stupid. 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 

Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  1685. 

We  wonder  that  a man  could  possibly  be  so  sottish ; and 
yet  we  ourselves  by  temptation  become  no  less  insensate. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations  (ed.  1836),  ii.  47. 

3.  Marked  by  want  cf  sense  or  feeling;  mani- 
festing insensibility ; irrational ; maniacal. 

Wisely  they 

Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  844. 

The  vast,  black,  raging  spaces,  torn  and  wild, 

With  an  insensate  fury  answer  back 
To  the  gale’s  challenge. 

C.  Thaxter,  At  the  Breaker’s  Edge. 

insensateness  (in-sen 'sat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  insensate  or  senseless ; want  of  sense  or 
feeling;  stupidity. 

insenseH,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  incense 1. 
insense2  (in-sens'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  insensed, 
ppr.  insensing.  [Appar.  < in-**  + sense ; but 
most  instances  cited  are  certainly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  incense 1 (formerly  often  spelled  in- 
sense),  in  a similar  meaning.  Prob.  the  more 
mod.  instances  (dial.)  are  understood  as  < in -2 
4-  sense. ] To  instruct ; inform ; make  to  under- 
stand. Grose. 

insenselesst  (in-sens'les),  a.  [<  in-3  (here  cumu- 
lative) 4-  senseless.]  Senseless;  without  feel- 
ing; insensible.  [Rare.] 

In  other  men  ’tis  but  a huff 
To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proof, 

That,  like  a wen,  looks  big  and  swells, 

Insenseless , and  just  nothing  else. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  II.  ii.  394. 

insensibility  (in-sen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
sensibility = Sp.  insensibilidad  = Pg.  insensibili- 
dade  = It.  insensibilita ; as  insensible  + - ity .] 

1 . Lack  of  physical  sensibility ; the  state  of  be- 
ing insensible  to  physical  impressions ; absence 
of  feeling  or  sensation. 

There  holdeth  me  sometyme  by  Almighty  God  as  it  were 
euen  a swone,  and  an  insensibilitie  for  woonder. 

Sir  T . More,  Works,  p.  12. 

Insensibility  to  suffering  was  no  longer  professed;  in- 
domitable strength  was  no  longer  idolised;  and  it  was  felt 
that  weakness  and  sorrow  have  their  own  appropriate  vir- 
tues. Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  I.  256. 

2.  Lack  of  moral  sensibility,  or  the  power  to 
be  moved  or  affected;  lack  of  tenderness  or 
susceptibility  of  emotion. 

Peace  (if  insensibility  may  claim 
A right  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name). 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  235. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of 
our  Creator  is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty. 

Paley. 

Man  only  can  be  aware  of  the  insensibility  of  man  towards 
a new  gown.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  54. 
= Syn.  Indifference,  Insensibility,  Impassibility,  etc.  See 
apathy. 

insensible  (in-sen' si-bl),  a.  and  n.  [==  F.  insen- 
sible = Sp.  insensible  = Pg.  insensivel  = It.  in- 
sensibilc , < LL.  insensibilis , that  cannot  be  felt, 
that  cannot  feel,<  L.  in-  priv.  4-  sensibilis , sensi- 
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ble:  see  sensible.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  perceptible  by 
the  senses ; imperceptible ; inappreciable. 

The  delicate  graduation  of  curves  that  melt  into  each 
other  by  insensible  transitions.  J . Caird. 

Already  in  the  distance  the  white  waves,  the  “ skipper’s 
daughters,”  had  begun  to  flee  before  a breeze  that  was  still 
insensible  on  Aros.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

In  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  tides  are 
nearly  insensible  except  at  the  ends  of  long  bays. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  354. 

2.  Not  sensible  to  the  mind;  not  consciously 
apprehended  or  appreciated ; unconscious. 

How  many  persons  do  you  meet,  the  insensible  influence 
of  whose  manners  and  character  is  so  decided  as  often  to 
thwart  their  voluntary  influence ! 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  191. 

There  are  insensible  transitions  between  the  humble 
salaams  of  the  Hindoo,  the  profound  bow  which  in  Eu- 
rope shows  great  respect,  and  the  moderate  bend  of  the 
head  expressive  of  consideration. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 385. 

3.  Without  the  power  of  feeling  or  sensation; 
without  corporeal  sensibility. 

How  gladly  would  I meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible!  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  777. 

Anything  which  renders  a human  being  totally  insen- 
sible, sometimes  for  hours,  to  the  sharpest  pain,  must  be 
attended  with  considerable  danger  to  life. 

E.  T.  Tibbits,  Med.  Fashions,  p.  21. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion;  void, 
of  feeling  or  tenderness : as,  to  be  insensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  others. 

Art  thou  grown 

Insensible  in  ill,  that  thou  goest  on 
Without  the  least  compunction? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  2. 
Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  equally 
insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  68. 

Laura  was  . . . not  insensible  to  the  renown  which  his 
sonnets  brought  her. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  9. 
5f.  Void  of  sense  or  meaning;  meaningless. 

If  it  make  the  indictment  insensible  or  uncertain,  it  shall 
be  quashed.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ii.  24. 
Insensible  caloric,  an  obsolete  term  for  latent  heat.  See 
heat.=Syn.  1.  Imperceivable. — 4.  Dull,  torpid,  senseless, 
unconscious,  unfeeling,  unsusceptible,  indifferent,  hard, 
callous. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  is  lacking  in  sensibility ; a 
thoroughly  apathetic  person. 

His  reason  and  the  force  of  his  resolutions  enabled  him 
on  all  occasions  to  contain  himself,  and  to  curb  the  very 
first  risings  of  passion  — and  that  in  such  a degree  that  he 
was  taken  almost  for  an  insensible. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  53. 

What  an  insensible  must  have  been  my  cousin,  had  she 
not  been  proud  of  being  Lady  Grandison. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  405. 

insensibleness  (in-sen'si-bl-nes),  n.  Insensi- 
bility. 

And  Pansetius,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Stoicks,  is  so  far 
from  making  insensibleness  of  pain  the  property  of  a wise 
man  that  he  makes  it  not  the  property  of  a man. 

Stillingjleet , Sermons,  I.  vi. 

insensiblist  (in-sen'si-blist),  n.  [<  insensible 
4-  -is£.]  One  who  is  insensible  to  emotion  or 
passion;  one  who  is  apathetic  or  who  affects 
apathy.  [Rare.] 

Mr.  Meadows,  . . . since  he  commenced  insensiblist, 
has  never  once  dared  to  be  pleased. 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  iv.  2. 

insensibly  (in-sen 'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  insensi- 
ble manner ; so  as  not  to  be  felt  or  perceived; 
imperceptibly. 

His  behaviour  in  an  assembly  [is]  peculiarly  graceful 
in  a certain  art  of  mixing  insensibly  with  the  rest,  and  be- 
coming one  of  the  company,  instead  of  receiving  the  court- 
ship of  it.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  340. 

The  war  of  Granada  had  insensibly  trained  up  a hardy 
militia.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

insensitive  (in-sen'si-tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  insensi - 
tivo;  as  in-3  4-  sensitive .]  Not  sensitive;  hav- 
ing little  or  no  sensibility. 

In  certain  cases  the  hypnotic  is  insensitive. 

Science,  XIII.  50. 

People  have  lived  and  died  without  the  use  of  eyes,  but 
nobody  has  ever  grown  up  with  an  insensitive  skin. 

G.  C.  Robertson , Mind,  XIII.  423. 

insensitiveness  (in-sen'si-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  insensitive. 

The  relation  between  depth  of  sleep  and  frequency  of 
dreams  seems  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
sensitiveness to  outside  excitations  present  in  deep  sleep 
also  induces  insensitiveness  to  internal  impressions. 

Science,  XIII.  88. 

insensuous  (in-sen'su-us),  a.  [<  in-3  + sensu- 
ous.]  Not  sensuous;  not  addressing  itself  to 
or  affecting  the  senses. 

That  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  different  planes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  insensuous.  Mrs.  Browning. 


insert 

insentient  (in-sen 'shient),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  sen- 
tient.]  Not  sentient; ’’not  having  perception, 
or  the  power  of  feeling. 

The  mind  is  the  sentient  being ; and  as  the  rose  is  in- 
sentient, there  can  be  no  sensation,  nor  any  thing  resem- 
bling sensation,  in  it.  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  ii.  16. 

inseparability  (in-sep^a-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=F. 
inseparability  = Sp.  inseparabilidad  = Pg.  in- 
separabilidade,  < LL.  inseparabilita(  t-)s,  insepa- 
rableness, < L.  inseparabilis,  inseparable : see  in- 
separable.] The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
inseparable  or  incapable  of  disjunction. 

The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which  follows 
from  their  inseparability,  motion  being  nothing  but  change 
of  distance  between  any  two  things. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiii.  § 14. 

inseparable  (in-sep' a-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  insepara- 
ble = Sp.  inseparable  = Pg.  inseparavel  = It. 
inseparabile , < L.  inseparabilis , that  cannot  be 
separated,  < L.  in-  priv.  4-  separabilis , separa- 
ble.] Not  separable;  incapable  of  being  sepa- 
rated or  disjoined;  not  to  be  parted. 

He  fell  into  a sort  of  criticism  upon  magnanimity  and 
courage,  and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  350. 

Clouds,  and  intermingling  mountain-tops, 

In  one  inseparable  glory  clad. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  x. 

Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepara- 
ble. Webster , Second  Speech  on  Foote’s  Resolution. 

Inseparable  accident,  in  logic,  an  accident  which  can- 
not be  separated  from  its  subject. — Inseparable  ad- 
junct, in  logic,  an  adjunct  which  cannot  really  be  separated 
from  its  subject,  although  the  latter  may  be  conceived 
without  the  adjunct.—  Inseparable  association.  See 
association. — Inseparable  prefix,  in  gram.,  a prefix  not 
having  also  the  character  of  an  independent  word,  and  so 
not  separable  or  to  be  separated  from  the  forms  to  which 
it  is  added:  as  be-  (of  begin,  etc.)  in  English  and  German, 
re-  and  con-  in  Latin,  etc. 

inseparableness  (in-sep 'a-ra-bl-nes),  ».  In- 
separability. 

inseparably  (in-sep'a-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
separable manner ; so  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  separated. 

Which  shall  I first  bewail, 

Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight  ? 

Prison  within  prison 

Inseparably  dark?  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  154. 

The  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparably, 
and  must  either  be  spared  together  or  rooted  up  together. 

Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

inseparate  (in-sep'a-rat),  a.  [=  It.  ins&parato, 

< LL.  inseparatus,  not  separate,  < L.  in-  priv.+ 
separatus,  separate : see  separate.']  Not  sepa- 
rate; united. 

Joy,  which  is  inseparate  from  those  eyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  553). 

inseparation  (in-sep-a-ra'sbon),  n.  [<  insepa- 
rate + -ion.]  In  lot.",  tbe  congenital  union  of 
contiguous  organs,  as  the  petals  of  a sympeta- 
lous corolla : a term  proposed  by  Masters  as  a 
substitute  for  the  terms  coalescence  and  adna- 
tion. 

inseparizedt,  a.  [Irreg.  < imepar(ate)  + 4ze  + 
-edC]  Inseparable. 

Knew  well  the  Cares  from  Crowns  inseparitd. 

Sylvester,  Memorials  of  Mortalitie,  st.  43. 

insequent  (in'se-kwent),as.  [<  L.  insequen( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  insequi,  follow  upon,  pursue,  < in,  on,  + 
sequi,  folio w : see* sequent.]  Following  on;  sub- 
sequent. 

The  debt  was  not  cancell’d  to  that  rigid  and  hard  ser- 
vant, for  if  he  had  his  Apocha  or  quietance,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  men,  he  were  free  from  all  ineequent  de- 
mands. Bp.  Hacket,  Ahp.  Williams,  i.  25. 

inserenet  (in-se-ren'),  a.  [<  L.  inserenus,  not 
serene, < in- priv.  + serenus, serene:  see  serene.] 
Not  serene ; unserene. 

inserenet  (in-se-ren'),  v.  t.  [<  inserene,  a.]  To 
deprive  of  serenity;  disturb. 

Death  stood  by, 

Whose  gastly  presence  inserenes  my  face. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  18. 

insert  (in-sert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  insertus,  pp.  of  Mi- 
serere (>  It.  inserire  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  inserir  = F. 
inserer),  put,  bring,  or  introduce  into,  insert,  < 
in,  in,  + serere,  join : see  series.  Cf.  exsert.]  1 . 
To  put  in;  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  in  or 
among;  introduce:  as,  to  insert  a key  in  a 
lock ; to  insert  an  advertisement  in  a newspa- 
per. 

I will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  530. 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  graffs  receives, 

And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  Nature  gives. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  1. 13. 

Since  I have  communicated  to  the  world  a plan  which 
has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen  whom  it  would  not 
be  very  safe  to  disoblige,  I must  insert  the  following  re- 
monstrance. Addison,  The  Tall  Club. 


insert 

2.  In  (mat.  and  zodl.,  to  attach,  as  a muscle  or 
ligament  to  a bone.  See  insertion,  3.— inserted 
column.  Same  as  engaged  column  (which  see,  under  col- 
umn). 

insert  (in'sert),  7i.  [<  insert , v.]  Something 

inserted.  Specifically — (a)  An  additional  sentence  or 
passage  annexed  to  a proof  to  be  inserted  in  the  print ; a 
rider.  (6)  In  the  postal  service,  a paper,  circular,  etc., 
placed  within  the  folds  of  a newspaper  or  the  leaves  of  a 
^ book,  periodical,  etc. 

inserted  (in-ser'ted),  p.  a.  Put  or  set  in.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  In  bot.,  attached  to  or  growing  out  of  some 
part : said  especially  of  the  parts  of  a flower : as,  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens  of  many  flowers  are  inserted  on  the 
receptacle,  (b)  In  entom. : (1)  Having  the  base  covered 
by  the  parts  behind:  opposed  to  free:  as,  an  inserted  head. 
(2)  Situated  in ; springing  from : as,  antennae  inserted  at 
the  sides  of  the  front,  (c)  In  anat..,  having  an  insertion, 
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order,  but  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Passeres  together  with 
those  Picarice  which  are  not  yoke-toed,  thus  including  all 
the  true  passerine  or  passeriforra  birds,  and  many  others. 
The  term  has  been  used  with  varying  latitude  of  defini- 
tion, and  is  now  obsolete,  the  group  of  birds  it  designated 
being  an  artificial  one.  (ft)  In  Bonaparte's  dichoto- 
mous physiological  classification  of  birds,  one  of 
two  subclasses  of  Aves  (the  other  being  called 
Gr  dilator  es ),  including  those  (chiefly  monoga- 
mous) birds  which  rear  their  young  in  the  nest. 
As  the  term  had  been  before  employed  in  a very 
different  sense,  it  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Altrices.  ( c ) In  Coues’s  system  of  classification 
(1884),  the  perchers  proper:  same  as  Passeres. 
insessorial  (in-se-so'ri-al),  a.  [As  Insessor-es  + 
ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Insessores;  ha- 


insidious 

An  obsolete 


spelling  of 


as  a muscle  or  ligament ; attached,  as  the  smaller  or  more  bitually  perching,  as  a bird ; suited  for  perch- 
movable  end  of  a muscle  : as,  the  muscle  arises  from  the  ins:,  as  a bird’s  foot 
humerus  and  is  inserted  in  the  ulna.  5” 

insertion  (in-ser'shon),  n.  [=  F.  insertion  = In  the  most  accomplished  insessorial Toot,  the  front  toes 
p„  cj„  '.’•y'  L T)  ~ T , are  cleft  to  the  base,  or  only  coherent  to  a slight  extent ; 

r.  %nserc70  — Sp.  msercion  __  Pg.  msergao  = It.  the  hind  toe  is  completely  incumbent,  and  as  long  and 
inserzione , < LL.  msertio(n-),  a putting  in,  in-  ^.flexible  as  the  rest.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  129. 
graf  ting,  < L.  inserere,pm . insertus,  put  in, insert : inset  (in-set'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  inset,  ppr.  in- 
see  insert.]  1.  A putting  in;  the  act  of  insert-  setting.  [<  ME.  insetten,  < AS.  insettan’ ONorth. 

insetta,  appoint,  lit.  set  in  (=  D.  inzetten  = MLG. 
LG.  insetten  = G-.  einsetzen  = Dan.  indscette  = 
Sw.  insatta),<.  in,  in,  + settan,  set:  see  set1.] 
To  set  in;  infix  or  implant. 

The  sorwe  that  is  inset  greveth  the  thought. 

^ Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  3. 

o nu.  f ' L-  tr- of  Statius’s  Thebaid,  iv.  667,  note.  inset  (in'set),  n.  [<  inset,  v.}  1 . That  which  is 

that  which  is  inserted.  Specifically—  (a)  A pas-  set  in;  an  insertion;  specifically,  in  bookbind- 

i text  of  a wri tint?.  — 1 .n.  . i 


ing,  or  placing,  or  setting  something  in  or  among 
other  things : as,  the  insertion  of  a beam  in  a 
wall. 

I would  not  be  understood  to  speak  in  prejudice  of  Lu- 
can, who  has  not  only  adorned  his  subject  by  this  digres- 
sion from  it,  but  fully  compensated  for  its  unseasonable 

insertion. 


sage  or  paragraph  inserted  in  the  text  of  a writing. 


He  softens  the  relation  by  such  insertions,  before  he  de- 
scribes the  event.  Broome. 


The  redactions!  insertion  displaced  it  [the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon in  1 Ki.  viii.]  in  one  recension  and  led  to  its  mutila- 
tion in  the  other.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  84. 

(b)  A band  of  lace  or  other  ornamental  material  inserted 
in  a plain  fabric  for  decorative  purposes.  Such  bands  are 
often  made  with  both  edges  alike,  and  with  a certain 
amount  of  plain  stuff  on  either  side,  to  allow  them  to  be 
sewed  on  strongly. 

3.  Place  or  manner  of  attachment.  VM(/  _.f 
the  place  or  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its 
support,  (b)  In  anat.,  the  place  or  the  mode  of  attach- 


ment of  a muscle  to  the  part  to  be  moved:  opposed  to 
origin.  There  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  the 
origin  and  the  insertion  of  a muscle,  these  being  convert! 


ing , a leaf  or  leaves  inserted  in  other  leaves 
previously  folded,  usually  in  the  center  of  the 
folding.  The  inset  of  a sheet  of  duodecimo  consists  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pages  of  the  sheet.  A 
map  or  print  specially  inserted  in  a book  is  also  an  inset. 
2.  Influx,  as  of  the  tide. 

The  inset  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which,  when  it  exists, 
runs  at  the  rate  of  a mile  the  hour. 

T.  O.  Bowles,  idotsam  and  Jetsam,  p.  244. 
. 3.  Same  as  ingate,  2. 

(a)  in  bot,  inseverable  (in-sev'er-a-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  sever- 
aftte.]  Incapable  of  being  severed. 


We  had  suffered  so  much  together,  and  the  filaments 
connecting  them  with  my  heart  were  ...  so  inseverable. 

0 ...  Be  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  i.  88. 

ble  terms,  as  referring  to  the  two  ends  of  the  muscle ; but  inqhadp*  v f PnvhnSr 

the  more  movable  point  of  attachment  is  usually  consid-  ae?- V'/ \ - , 6 ensna?c-  , , 

ered  the  insertion,  (c)  In  zodl.,  attachment  of  a part  or  msnave  (in  Shav),  n.  [<  t»l  + shave.}  A coop- 

organ,  with  special  reference  to  the  site  or  manner  of  such  ers’  tool  for  dressing  the  inner  sides  of  barrel- 

attachment. — Epigynous  insertion,  in  bot.,  an  insertion  staves. 

Hyp^gynous^insert^on.Tn  6^^a^ins^ionCb«ieathttie  Sheathe,  ensheathe  (in-,  en-sheTH'),  f, 

ovrn  ■ . . , Uaid  — — — — 1 - ■ x J si.  * , . TlWOt  O 11  1 1 Tin  j.  VI  O It  f it  o/f  ovi  nl,  /■  • • ft.  . . / 1 •—  . . . . . 


ovary.— Perigynous  Insertion,  in  bot.,  an  insertion  upon 
the  calyx  surrounding  the  ovary. 

insertort,  insertourt  (in-ser'tor),  n.  See  the 

quotation. 


pret.  and  pp.  insheathed,  ensheathed,  ppr.  in- 
sheathing, ensheathing.  [<  in-1,  en-1,  + sheathe .] 
To  sheathe ; put  into  a sheath.  [Rare.] 

On  high  he  hung  the  martial  sword  insheath’d. 

J.  Hughes,  Triumph  of  Peace. 


Your  first  figure  of  tollerable  disorder  is  [Parenthesis], 
or  by  an  English  name  the  [ Insertour ],  and  is  when  ye  will 
seeme  for  larger  information  or  some  other  purpose,  to 
peece  or  graffe  in  the  midst  of  your  tale  an  vnnecessary  . 
parcell  of  speach.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  140.  Hishell  (in-shel'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + shell.']  To  hide 

inservet  (in-serv'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inservire,  he  of  in  or  as  in  a slle11- 


The  outer  lobe  ensheathing  the  long,  sharp-toothed  in- 
ner lobe.  Packard. 


service  to,  serve,  be  devoted  to,  < in,  in,  to,  + 
servire , serve:  see  serve.']  To  conduce  to;  be 
of  use  to. 

He  had  inserved  to  the  Villany  to  please  the  Tyrant. 

E.  Phillips,  World  of  Words  (1706). 
inservientt  (in-ser'vi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  inservi- 
en(t-)s , ppr.  of  inservire,  serve : see  inserve.]  Of 
use  in  the  attainment  of  an  end ; assisting. 

The  other  (by  which  tis  conceived  the  drink  doth  pass) 
is  the  weazon,  rough  artery,  or  wind-pipe,  a part  inservi- 
ent to  voice  and  respiration. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iv.  8. 

By  conducting  the  spirits  into  the  nerves  and  muscles 
inservient  to  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  [music]  doth  make 
the  patient  leap  and  dance.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  181. 

insessiont  (in-sesh'on),  n.  [<  LL.  insessioin-), 
< L.  insidere , pp.  insessus,  sit  in  or  upon,  <.  in, 


Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 

Which  were  inshell’d  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6,  45. 
insllip  (in'ship),  adv.  [<  in  + ship.}  On 
board  ship. 

inship  (in-ship'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inshipped, 
ppr.  inshipping.  [<  in-1  + ship.}  To  place  on 
board  a ship;  ship;  embark. 

See  them  guarded, 

And  safely  brought  to  Dover,  where  inshipp’d, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  y.  1,  49. 
When  she  was  thus  inshipp’d,  and  woefully 
Had  cast  her  eyes  about. 

Daniel,  Hymen’s  Triumph, 
inshore  (in'shor'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  in1  + 
shore1’,  cf.  ashore.]  Near  the  shore;  toward 


in,  on,  + sedere,  sit:  see  session.]  it  The  act  shore;  on  the  shore  side : as,  the  ship  lay, 
of  sitting  in,  on,  or  upon;  especially,  the  act  or  was  moving,  inshore. 

**  r.u-4.: — : In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  12. 
The  Polaris  was  anchored  just  inshore  of  the  largest  ice- 
berg seen  since  entering  Kennedy  channel. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  110. 
inshore  (in'shor),  a.  [<  inshore,  adv.]  Situ- 
ated near  the  shore;  relatively  near  to  the  shore; 
specifically,  as  applied  to  fishing  or  fisheries, 
situated  within  about  five  miles  of  the  shore : 


of  sitting  in  a bath;  a sitz-bath. 

Also  ointments,  baths,  insessions,  foments,  and  other 
such  like  medicines  made  of  things  having  restrictive  ver- 
tue,  do  profit.  Burrough  s Method  of  Physick  (1624). 

2.  That  in,  on,  or  upon  which  one  sits. 

Insessions  be  bathing-tubs  half  full,  wherein  the  patient 
may  sit.  Holland. 

Insessores  (in-se-sd'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  LL. 
insessor,  a besetter,  waylay er,  lit.  ‘one  who  sits 


see  insession.  J In  ornith. : ( a ) The  perchers ; m it  is  still  inshore  fishing,  no  matter  how  far  out  the  school 
Vigors’s  system  of  classification,  adopted  by  may  be  followed. 

Swainson  and  many  others,  an  extensive  order  

of  birds,  of  arboreal  habits,  having  the  feet  fit- 
ted for  perching,  with  3 toes  in  front  and  1 be- 
hind, and  not  raptorial.  A majority  of  all  birds  were 
included  in  this  order,  of  which  the  leading  types  were  Co- 
nirostres,  Dentirostres,  Tenuirostres,  and  Fissirostres.  The 
group  thus  constituted  corresponds  exactly  to  no  modern  inshrmet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  enshrine. 


With  a high  tide  and  an  inshore  wind,  their  homes  and 
lives  were  always  in  danger  of  destruction. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  51. 
In  former  days  the  inshore  cod  and  halibut  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  New  England  were  exceedingly  valuable. 

Science,  XII.  220. 


inshroudt,  v.  t. 

shroud. 

insiccation  (in-si-ka/shon),  n.  [<  L .in,  in,  + 
siccare,  pp.  siccatus,  dry : see  siccate.]  The  act 
★of  drying  in. 

inside  (in'sld  or  in-sid'),  n.  and  a.  [<  in1  + side , 
7i.]  I.  n.  1.  The  inner  side  or  part ; the  interior, 
as  opposed  to  the  outside  or  exterior:  as,  the 
inside  of  the  hand ; the  inside  of  a house ; the  in- 
side of  a newspaper. 

Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3,  833. 
If  I had  an  ostrich  in  my  inside  — I would  drink  till 
twelve  every  night,  and  eat  broiled-bones  till  six  every 
morning.  Trollope,  The  Claverings,  I.  277. 

2.  pi.  Interior  parts  or  appurtenances ; things 
within.  Specifically  — (a)  The  entrails.  ( b ) Internal 
thoughts  or  feelings,  etc. 

We  count  him  a wise  man  that  knows  the  minds  and 
insides  of  men.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  100. 

3.  An  inside  passenger  in  a vehicle. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insides. 

O.  Canning,  in  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  L 178. 
The  lord  lieutenant  . . . alone  pretended  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  a wheel-carriage  . . . bearing  eight  insides 
and  six  outsides.  The  insides  were  their  Graces  in  person. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ii. 
Inside  Of  a sheet,  in  printing , the  side  which  is  folded 
in ; that  side  of  a sneet  which  contains  the  second  page ; 
an  inner  form.  See/orm,  6.— Inside  of  a 8W0rd-hIlt, 
that  part  of  a sword-hilt  which  corresponds  to  the  inside 
or  palm  of  the  hand  when  the  sword  is  held  as  on  guard. 
Compare  outside.— Patent  Inside.  See  patent. 

II.  a.  Being  on  the  inside;  inner;  interior; 
internal : as,  an  inside  view ; an  inside  seat  in 
a coach. 

Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  ...  is  this  nothing? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2,  287. 
Inside  gear.  See  gear.—  Inside  gearing,  teeth  cut  on 
the  concave  side  of  an  arc.— Inside  tin,  in  bookbinding, 
a sheet  of  thin  metal  placed  between  the  cover  and  the 
fly-leaf,  before  the  process  of  pasting  down,  with  intent  to 
keep  the  leaves  smooth  and  prevent  dampness. — To  have 
the  inside  track,  to  have  the  inner  side  of  a track  or 
course  in  racing  and  running;  hence,  colloquially  (as  the 
inner  side  is  shorter  on  the  curves  than  the  outer),  to  have 
^ the  advantage ; be  in  a position  of  superiority, 
inside  (in'sid),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  inside,  n.}  I. 
adv.  1.  Of  space:  To,  into,  or  in  the  interior; 
within. 

A woman  asked  the  coachman,  “Are  you  full  inside ?" 
. . . Lamb  put  his  head  through  the  window  and  said, 
“I  am  quite  full  inside;  that  last  piece  of  pudding  at 
Mr.  Gilman’s  did  the  business  for  me.” 

Leslie , Autobiographical  Recollections. 

2.  Of  time  or  space : Within  the  limit : followed 
by  of.  [U.  S.] 

Both  animals  had  been  killed  inside  of  five  minutes. 

Hartford  Courant,  Jan.  13,  1887. 

n.  prep.  In  the  interior  of;  within:  as,  in- 
side the  circle  ; inside  the  letter, 
insider  (in-si'der),  n.  [<  inside  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  is  inside  ; one  who  is  within  the  limits 
of  some  place,  structure,  society,  organization 
(as  a church),  etc. 

Yet  he  was,  or  he  meant  to  be,  as  pious  as  he  was  ag- 
gressive, and  he  cordially  believed  that  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  souls,  outsiders  and  nominal  insiders,  was  as 
good  as  the  best.  Harper's  Mag.,  1XXVIII.  891. 

Hence — 2.  One  who  has  some  special  advan- 
tage, as  in  a business  enterprise.  [Colloq.] 
insidiatet  (in-sid'i-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  insidiatus,  pp. 
of  insidiari  (>  It.  insidiare  = Sp.  Pg.  insidiar ), 
lie  in  wait,  lie  in  ambush,  < insidice,  an  am  ■ 
bush : see  insidious.}  To  lie  in  ambush  fo; . 
Heywood. 

insidiationt  (in-sid-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  insi- 
diation,<.  ML .*insidiatio(n-),<.  L.  insidiari,  lie  :<n 
wait:  see  insidiate.}  An  insidious  or  treach- 
erous act. 

Though  heaven  be  sure  and  secure  from  violent  rob- 
bers, yet  these  by  a wily  insidiation  enter  into  it,  and  n>b 
God  of  His  honour.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  HI . 

insidiatort  (in-sid'i-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  insidia- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  insidiador  - It.  insidiatore,  / L 
insidiator,  one  who  lies  in  wait,  < insidiari  lie 
in  wait : see  insidiate.}  One  who  insidiates  or 
lies  in  ambush. 

They  [kingB]  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and  disaiters, 

. . . having  usually  . . . many  both  open  enemies  and 
close  iimdiatour8.  Barrow , Works,  I.  x. 

insidious  (in-sid'i-us),  a.  [=  F.  insidiemt  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  insidioso,  < L.  insidiosus,  cunning, 
artful,  deceitful,  < insidice,  a lying  in  wait,  an 
ambush,  artifice,  stratagem,  < insidere,  lit.  sit 
in  or  upon  : see  insession.}  1.  Lying  in  wait ; 
hence,  deceitful ; sly ; treacherous. 

Till,  worn  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay, 

The  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away.  Canning. 
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I wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious , 
good-for-nothing,  old  grey  impostor.  Lamb,  Roast  Pig. 

2.  Designed  or  adapted  to  entrap  ; deceptive ; 
insnaring : as,  insidious  arts. 

Till,  unemploy’d,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 

And  took,  insidious  aid ! til’  inspiring  cup. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  125. 
What  cannot  be  denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  with- 
out notice ; concessions  even  are  sometimes  made : but 
this  insidious  candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast 
mass  of  sophistry.  Macaulay,  Histoiy. 

Insidious  disease,  disease  progressing  to  a serious  con- 
dition without  exciting  the  notice  or  alarm  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends.  =Syn.  Crafty,  wily,  cunning,  artful,  guile- 
ful, snaky,  foxy. 

insidiously  (in-sid' i-us-li),  adv.  In  an  insidi- 
ous manner;  deceitfully;  treacherously. 

Pope  was  not  the  only  man  he  [Addison]  insidiously  in- 
jured, though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

Johnson,  Addison. 

insidiousness  (in-sid'i-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  insidious ; deceitfulness;  treachery, 
insight  (in 'sit),  n.  [<  ME.  insiht,  insist,  insight 
(=  D.  inzigt  = G.  einsicht  = Dan.  indsigt  = Sw. 
insigt)\  < i)!1  + sight..}  It.  Perception;  ob- 
servation. 

So  that  to  fore  ne  behynde 

He  seeth  no  thyng,  but  as  the  blyrnle, 

Withoute  insight  of  his  courage, 

He  doth  meruailes  in  his  rage. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

2.  Mental  vision ; intellectual  discernment  or 
penetration. 

Man,  y sente  thee  kindeli  in-sijte 
Of  vndir-stondyng,  skil,  & witt, 

To  rewle  thi  silf  bi  resoun  ri3t. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  185. 
Franklin  had  an  immense  reason,  which  gave  him  a 
great  insight  and  power  in  all  practical,  philosophic,  and 
speculative  matters. 

Theodore  Parlcer,  Historic  Americans,  p.  38. 
Could  ever  a man  of  prodigious  mathematical  genius 
convey  to  others  any  insight  into  his  methods? 

Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws. 

3.  The  immediate  cognition  of  an  object;  in- 
tuition. [Rare.]  =Syn.  2.  See  list  under  acumen. 

insightedt  (in' si -ted),  a.  [<  insight  + -ed2.] 
Possessed  of  insight. 

Justus  Lipsius,  deepely  insighted  in  understanding  old 
authors.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  687. 

insign  (in 'sin),  v.  t.  In  her.,  same  as  ensign,  2. 
insignia  (in-sig'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [==  F.  insigne  = 
Sp.  Pg.  insignia;  < L.  insignia,  insignia,  pi.  of 
insigne,  a badge  of  honor  or  of  office,  neut.  of 
insignis,  distinguished  by  a mark,  remarkable, 
distinguished,  < in,  in,  on,  + signum , mark, 
sign:  see  sign.  Cf  .ensign."]  1.  Badges  or  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  office  or  honor:  as,  the 
insignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood.  The  insignia 
of  an  honorary  order  are  the  crosses,  medallions,  stars, 
ribbons,  etc.,  which  are  worn  by  its  members  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  Military  men  wear  these  when  in  uniform, 
and  civilians  when  in  evening  dress.  The  size  of  each 
badge  is  fixed  by  statute  of  the  order ; but  there  has  been 
introduced  a custom  of  wearing  miniature  crosses,  me- 
dallions, etc.,  a number  of  which  can  be  worn  at  once  sus- 
pended from  a gold  chain  round  the  neck  and  hanging 
on  the  shirt-bosom,  or  attached  to  the  lapel  of  the  coat. 
When  the  cross,  medallion,  etc.,  is  not  worn,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  wear  a small  rosette  or  knot  of  ribbon  in  the  but- 
tonhole, the  color  being  that  of  the  ribbon  of  the  order. 
The  knot  or  rosette  is  worn  by  members  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  ribbon  by  all  others.  See  cordon,  cross,  star, 
collar , rosette,  ribbon,  and  cut  under  garter. 

2.  Marks,  signs,  or  visible  tokens  by  which  any- 
thing is  known  or  distinguished. 

Rags,  which  are  the  reproach  of  poverty,  are  the  Beggar’s 
robes,  and  graceful  insignia  of  his  profession. 

Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

insignificance  (in-sig-nif'i-kans),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
signijiance  = Sp.  Pg.  insignificancia  ; as  insig- 
nificant) 4-  -ce.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  insignificant;  lack  of  significance  or 
import;  unimportance;  triviality;  meanness; 
want  of  force,  influence,  or  consideration. 

Higher  motives  and  deeper  thoughts,  such  as  engross 
the  passions  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  sink  into  compara- 
tive insignificance  the  comforts  of  social  life. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  410. 

insignificancy  (in-sig-nif'i-kan-si),  n.  Same  as 
insignificance. 

There  is  hardly  a rich  man  in  the  world  who  has  not  such 
a led  friend  of  small  consideration,  who  is  a darling  for 
his  insignificancy.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

insignificant  (in-sig-nif'i-kant),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
significant = Sp.  Pg.  It.  insignificante ; as  in-% 
+ significant.  ] 1.  Not  significant;  void  of  sig- 

nification ; without  meaning. 

Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 

Those  words  are  insignificant  and  vain. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  Answering  no  purpose ; having  no  weight  or 
effect;  unimportant;  trivial. 
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Laws  must  be  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  whereby  men  may  be  induced  to 
the  observance  of  them. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  11. 
He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no 
familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  op- 
eration of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Macaulay , History. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character;  mean;  con- 
temptible: as,  an  insignificant  fellow.  =Syn.  2. 
Immaterial,  inconsiderable,  trifling,  paltry,  petty. 

insignificantly  (in-sig-nif 'i-kant-li),  adv.  In  an 
insignificant  manner ; without  meaning ; with- 
out importance  or  effect. 

The  vulgar  may  thus  heap  and  huddle  terms  of  respect, 
and  nothing  better  be  expected  from  them ; but  for  people 
of  rank  to  repeat  appellatives  insignificantly  is  a folly  not 
to  be  endured.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 

insignificative  (in-sig-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  LL. 
insignificativus,  not  significative  (only  as  a noun 
(sc.  modus),  applied  to  the  infinitive),  < in- priv. 
+ significativus,  significative:  see  significative.} 
Not  significative ; signifying  nothing;  not  ex- 
pressive by  means  of  external  signs.  [Rare.] 
The  ordinary  sort  of  the  unmeaning  eyes  are  not  indeed 
utterly  insignificative : for  they  shew  their  owners  to  be 
persons  without  any  habitual  vices  or  virtues. 

Philosophical  Letters  upon  Physiognomy  (1751),  p.  230. 

insimulatet  (in-sim'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  insimu- 
latus,  pp.  of  insimuiare , accuse,  charge,  < in, 
against,  + simulare,  represent,  pretend:  see 
simulate.']  To  accuse;  charge. 

That  he  [Christ]  might  give  spiritual  comfort  to  all  sorts 
of  women,  first  to  those  who  should  be  unjustly  suspected 
and  insimulated  of  sin  and  incontinency,  when  indeed  they 
were  innocent,  he  was  content  to  come  of  a mother  who 
should  be  subject  to  that  suspicion.  Donne,  Sermons,  iii. 

insincere  (in-sin-ser7),  a.  [<  L.  insincerus,  not 
genuine,  not  candid,  < in- priv.  4-  sincerus,  genu- 
ine, candid,  sincere:  see  sincere.]  If.  Not  genu- 
ine; unsound;  imperfect. 

But,  ah ! how  insincere  are  all  our  joys ! 

Which,  sent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no  stay. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 
Oh,  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 

To  render  sleep's  soft  blessing  insincere  ? 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iv.  1060. 

2.  Not  sincere  in  character ; making  a false  or 
hypocritical  show  of  opinions  or  feelings. 

We  might  call  him  [Horatio]  insincere : not  that  he  was 
in  any  sense  a hypocrite,  but  only  that  he  never  was  and 
never  could  be  in  earnest. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  217. 

3.  Not  sincere  in  qualify;  simulated;  decep- 
tive; false. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face. 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 
A dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forc’d  to  feel. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  785. 
=Syn.  2.  Disingenuous,  uncandid,  double-faced,  hollow, 
insincerely  (in-sin-ser'li),  adv.  In  an  insincere 
manner;  without  sincerity ; with  duplicity, 
insincerity  (iu-sin-ser'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  insincerities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  insincerite  = Pg.  insinceridade,  < 

L.  as  if  *insincerita(t-)s,  < insincerus,  insincere: 
see  insincere.}  The  quality  of  being  insin- 
cere ; want  of  sincerity  or  ingenuousness ; dis- 
simulation ; hypocrisy ; deceitfulness ; dupli- 
city. 

What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
commonly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  insin- 
cerity. II.  Blair,  Works,  V.  xvii. 

lie  raised  his  voice  unceasingly  in  condemnation  of  the 
fashionable  insincerities  of  his  day. 

A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xi. 

insinewt  (in-sin'u),  v.  t.  [(.in- 1 + sinew.}  To 
strengthen ; give  vigor  to. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 

That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  XV.,  Iv.  X,  172. 

insinkillg  (in'sing"king),  n.  [<  in 1 + sinking.} 
A sinking  in ; a depression. 

An  insinking  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  An  at;  (trans.),  p.  400. 
That  the  primary  stigma  formed  by  the  insinking  of  the 
respiratory  book  is  not  the  functional  one  of  the  adult. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  Micros.  Science,  N.  S.,  XXV.  638. 

insinuantt  (in-sin'u-ant).  a.  [=  F.  insinuant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  insinuarite,  < L.  insinuan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  insinuare,  insinuate : see  insinuate.]  Insinu- 
ating. 

Commonly  less  inventive  than  j udicious,  howsoever  prov- 
ing very  plausible,  insinuant,  and  fortunate  men. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  78. 

insinuate  (in-sin 7 u-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  insin- 
uated, ppr.  insinuating.  [<  L.  insinuatus,  pp. 
of  insinuare  (>  It,  insinuare  = Sp.  Pg.  insinuar 
= Pr.  insinuar,  ensinuar  = F.  insinuer),  bring 
in  by  windings  or  turnings,  wind  or  creep  in, 
steal  in,  < in,  in,  + sinus,  a winding,  bend,  bay, 


insinuator 

fold,  bosom:  see  sinus, , sine.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
bring  in  tortuously  or  indirectly ; introduce  by 
devious  means  or  by  imperceptible  degrees: 
worm  in. 

There  is  no  particular  evil  which  hath  not  some  appear- 
ance of  goodness  whereby  to  insinuate  itself. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L 7. 
He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

2.  To  hint  obliquely ; suggest  indirectly,  or  by 
remote  allusion. 

Wilt  thou  insinuate  what  I am,  and  praise  me. 

And  say  I am  a noble  fellow  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
Elohim ; which  word,  as  is  sayd,  is  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, insinuating  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  6. 
You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  Madam,  that  1 have  par- 
ticular reasons.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Mau,  i. 

= Syn.  2.  Intimate,  Suggest,  etc.  See  hint l,  v.  t. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  move  tortuously;  wind. 
[Rare.] 

Close  the  serpent  sly. 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

His  braided  train.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  348. 

2.  To  creep  or  flow  softly  in;  enter  impercep- 
tibly or  stealthily.  [Rare.] 

Pestilential  miasmas  insinuate  into  the  humours  and 
consistent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

3f.  To  gain  on  the  affections  or  confidence  by 
cautious  or  artful  means ; ingratiate  one’s  self. 
He  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make  thee  sigh. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4, 152. 
I,  ...  to  insinuate  with  my  young  master,  . . . have 
got  me  afore  in  this  disguise. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  make  hints  or  indirect  suggestions, 
insinuating  (in-sin'u-a-ting),  ]i.  a.  Tending  to 
enter  treacherously ; insensibly  winning  favor 
or  confidence. 

His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 

Could  please  at  Court,  and  make  Augustus  smile. 

Pope , Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  19. 
He  warns  us  against  it  [hypocrisy]  as  leaven,  as  a subtle 
insinuating  evil  which  will  silently  spread  itself  through- 
out the  whole  character. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  134. 

insinuatingly  (in-sin' u-a-ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
insinuating  manner;  by  insinuation, 
insinuation  (iu-sin-u-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  insinu- 
ation = Pr.  insinuation  = Sp.  insinuation  = Pg. 
insinuaqao  = It.  insinuazione,  < L.  insinuatio(n-), 
< insinuare,  insinuate : see  insinuate.}  1.  The 
act  of  insinuating ; a creeping  or  winding  in ; a 
tortuous  or  stealthy  passage,  as  into  crevices, 
or  (figuratively)  into  favor  or  affection. 

Their  defeat 

Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2,  59. 

2.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing 
into  the  affections. 

He  had  a natural  insinuation  and  address  which  made 
him  acceptable  in  the  best  company. 

Clarendon , Great  Rebellion. 

3.  That  which  is  insinuated;  a suggestion  or 
intimation  by  indirect  allusion ; an  oblique  hint ; 
an  innuendo. 

For  he  gaue  them  an  insinuation  & signification  tlierof, 
In  that  he  said,  And  yl  bred  that  I shall  geue  you  is  my 
fleshe.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1112. 

As  Fear  moves  mean  Spirits,  and  love  prompts  Great 
ones  to  obey,  the  Insinuations  of  Malecontents  are  di- 
rected accordingly.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  Ded. 

4.  In  civil  law,  the  lodging  of  an  alleged  will 
with  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  regis- 
tering wills,  as  a step  toward  procuring  its 
probate,  and  establishing  it  as  a part  of  the 
records. — 5.  In  rhet.,  a kind  of  exordium,  in 
which  the  favorof  the  judge  or  hearers  is  sought 
to  be  gained  indirectly  or  by  special  considera- 
tions, in  spite  of  a discreditable  client,  an  un- 
favorable case,  prejudice  or  weariness  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  etc. : distinguished  from  the 
exordium  or  proem  in  the  narrower  sense,  in 
which  a favorable  hearing  is  claimed  or  solicit- 
ed directly  and  openly. 

His  insinuation  being  of  blushing,  and  his  division  of 
sighs,  his  whole  oration  stood  upon  a short  narration. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i. 

= Syn.  3.  Intimation,  Suggestion,  etc.  See  hintJ,  v.  t. 

insinuative  (in-sin'u-a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in- 
sinuativo ; as  insinuate  + -ive.}  1.  Making  in- 
sinuations; hinting;  insinuating. 

Is  a man  conscionable?  he  is  an  hypocrite;  ...  is  he 
wisely  insinuative?  he  is  a flatterer. 

Bp.  Hall,  Great  Impostor. 

2.  Stealing  into  the  affections;  ingratiating. 

Any  popular  or  insinuative  carriage  of  himself. 

Bacon,  Obs.  on  a Libel. 

insinuator  (in-sin'u-a-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  insin.ua- 
dor,  < LL.  insinuator , an  introducer,  < L.  insinu- 


insinuator 

are,  bring  in,  insinuate : see  insinuate.']  One 
who  or  that  which  insinuates.  Defoe. 
insinuatory  (in-sin'u-a-to-ri),  a.  [(  insinuate 
+ -°ry.]  Insinuating;  insinuative.  Westmin- 
ster ltev. 

insipid  (in-sip'id),  a.  [=  F.  insipide  = Pr.  in- 
sipid = Sp.  insipido  = Pg.  It.  insipido,  < LL.  in- 
sipidus, tasteless,  < L.  in-  priv.  + sapidus,  hav- 
ing a taste,  savory:  see  sapid.]  1.  Without 
any  taste ; not  exciting  the  sense  of  taste;  with- 
out flavor  or  savor. 

I c<;lll‘-1  propose  divers  ways  of  bringing  this  to  trial, 
there  being  several  insipid  bodies  which  I have  found  this 
way  diversiflable.  jjoyle,  Works,  IV.  263. 

2 Without  a definite  taste;  having  a taste 
which  from  its  faintness  and  undecided  charac- 
ter appears  negative,  insufficient,  or  slightly 
disagreeable ; flat  in  taste. 

A faint  blossom  and  insipid  fruit.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 
Hence  — 3.  Without  power  to  excite  interest 
or  emotion;  without  attraction;  uninteresting: 
dull;  flat.  6’ 

When  liberty  Is  gone, 

Life  grows  insipid , and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  3. 
A refined,  insipid  personage,  however  exalted  in  station, 
was  his  aversion.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iv. 

. ?.  Lifeless,  stale,  tame,  prosaic,  stupid. 

insipidity  (in-si-pid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  insipidite  = 

. ■ insipiditat,  < LL.  as  if  *insipidita(t-)s,  < in- 
sipidus, tasteless:  see  insipid.]  The  quality  of 
being  insipid,  (a)  Tastelessness. 

My  friend  led  the  way  up  the  slopes  of  his  olive-orchard, 

* fVv,  l'ewarded  my  curious  palate  with  the  insipidity 
or  the  olive  which  has  not  been  salted. 

ta  „ , , The  Century.  XXX.  207. 

(b)  Dullness ; lack  of  interest. 

Dryden  s lines  shine  strongly  through  the  insipidity  of 
. ....  Pope, 

insipidly  (in-sip'id-li),  adv.  In  an  insipid  man- 
ner^ without  spirit  or  life;  without  flavor, 
insipidness  (in-sip'id-nes),  w.  Insipidity.  Boyle . 
insipience  (in-sip'i-ens),  n.  [X  ME.  ^insipience. 
mcypyens,  < OF.  insipience  = Sp.  Pg.  insipiencia 
— It.  insipienza,  insipienzia , < L.  insipientia.  un- 
wisdom, < insipien(t-)sf  unwise:  see  insipient.] 
Lack  of  sapience  or  wisdom;  folly;  foolishness. 
[Rare.] 

Whan  in  women  be  fownd  no  incypyens, 
than  put  hem  in  trust  and  confydens. 

Songs  and  Carols  (ed.  Wright),  p.  67. 
Your  accession  is  grateful,  my  most  gentle  lump  of  in- 
. -opfuce.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

insipient  (in-sip'i-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  in- 
sipient =Sp.  Pg.  It.  insipiente,<  L.  insipient t-)s, 
unwise, < in-  priv.  + sapien(t-)s,  wise:  s eesapi- 
?,•  J !•  a-  Not  sapient  or  wise;  unwise;  fool- 
ish. [Rare.]  ’ 

„ fle  ve,y  learned  men  who  distinguished  and  put 
a great  diiference  between  the  insipient  man  and  the  fool. 

Clarendon,  Tracts.  (Latham') 
II.  n.  An  unwise  person.  [Rare.] 

Verely,  if  he  admitte  the  booke  of  Sapience  to  be  true 
f.ute",tlke' 1 fe?re  it  WU1  go  nye  to  proue  hym  an 
insipient  for  grauntyng  that  there  is  a purgatory. 

. ...  Fryth,  Works,  p.  40. 

insist  (m-sist'),  v.  i.  [<  F.  insister  = Sp.  Pg. 
msistir  = It.  insister e,  < L.  insistere,  stand  upon 
follow,  pursue,  apply  oneself  to,  persevere,  per- 
sist, < at,  in,  on,  + sistere,  stand,  < stare,  stand: 
see  state.  CL  assist,  consist,  desist,  ate.]  If.  To 
stand  or  rest;  find  support:  with  on  or  upon. 

hnHhoema"f  O?8  °y,  "n5  8ide  insist  uP°n  the  centres  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cells  [of  a honeycomb]  on  the  other  side.  Hay. 

rest,  dwell,  or  dilate  earnestly  or  re- 
peatedly; urge:  with  on  or  upon:  as,  I must  in- 
sist upon  your  coming, 

rather  upon  what  was  actual  then  what  was 
profitable.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

I shall  not  insist  upon  the  clime  nor  soil  of  the  country 
its  commodities,  or  discommodities. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  n. 

3.  To  assert  or  argue  emphatically;  express  a 
desire  or  a belief  with  urgency  or  persistence. 
Yet  I insisted,  yet  you  answer’d  not. 

„ Shak.,  J.  C.,  li.  1,  246. 

.Now,  as  I have  already  insisted,  the  presence  in  our 

dnhiflhif : fG8f  0f  the  PrinciPlea  of  morality  is  an  in- 
dubitable fact.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.f  XLIII.  73. 

4f.  1 o be  urgent  in  action ; proceed  persistent- 
ly ; persevere. 

m . ..  ..  Nor  still  insist 

To  afflict  thyself  in  vain.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  913. 
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He  [Turgot]  habitually  corrected  the  headlong  insis- 
tence of  the  revolutionary  philosophers. 

J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  173. 
2.  Persevering  action;  demonstrative  persis- 
tence; pertinacity. 

What  tones  were  those  that  caught  our  own 
Filtered  through  light  and  distance, 

And  tossed  them  gayly  to  and  fro 
W ith  such  a sweet  insistence  i 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  14. 

insistent  (in-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  insistant  = 
Fg.  insistence,  < L.  insisten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  insistere, 
insist:  see  insist.]  If.  Standing  or  resting  on 
something. 

That  the  breadth  of  the  substruction  be  double  to  the 
insistent  wall.  Sir  II.  Wotton,  Reliqute,  p.  19. 

2.  Urgent  in  dwelling  upon  anything;  persis- 
tent in  urging  or  maintaining. 

The  British  shopkeeper  has  been  insistent  on  a purchase. 

The  Century,  XXI.  94?! 
I suspect  that  Virgil  . . . was  also  an  insistent  ques- 
tioner of  every  sagacious  landholder. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days,  Virgil. 

Hence  — 3.  Extorting  attention  or  notice ; co- 
ercively staring  or  prominent ; vivid;  intense. 

A world  of  colonial  and  Queen  Anne  architecture,  where 
conscious  lines  and  insistent  colors  contributed  to  an  effect 
or  posing  which  she  had  never  seen  off  the  stage. 

W . D.  Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  x. 


4;  In  oniith.,  standing  on  end:  specifically  said 
of  the  hind  toe  of  a bird  when  its  base  is  in- 


S2Ltr0d  this  wrinepress,  and  we  must  insist  in  the 
. same  steps.  jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  70. 

insistence  (in-sis' tens),  n.  [=  F.  insistence  = 
®P-  Fg.  insistencia  = It.  insistenza,  insistenzia ; 
as  msisten(t)  + ] 1 . The  act  of  insisting; 

urgent  or  persistent  maintenance  of  an  opin- 
ion, principle,  right,  or  the  like;  perseverance 
in  pressing  or  supporting  anything. 


: ~ , . , wiicn  ita  uase  is  in- 

serted so  high  on  the  shank  that  only  its  tip 
. touches  the  ground : correlated  with  incumbent. 
insistently  (m-sis'tent-li),  adv.  In  an  insistent 
manner;  pressingly. 

“Then  tell  me  what  better  I could  do,”  said  Gwendolen. 
insistently.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxvi. 

insisturet  (in-sis'tur),  n.  [<  insist  + -ure.]  A 
dwelling  or  standing  on  something;  fixedness. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Irisisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  L 3,  87. 

insitiencyt  (in-sisli'i-en-si),  n.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ sitien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sitire,  thirst,  < si  Us,  thirst.! 
Freedom  from  thirst. 

The  insitiency  of  a camel.  * Grew. 

insitiont  (in-sish'on),  n.  [<  L.  insitio(n-),  an 
ingrafting,  < inserere,  pp.  insitus,  sow  or  plant, 
implant,  ingraft,  < in,  in,  + severe,  sow.]  The 
insertion  of  a scion  in  a stock;  ingraftment. 

The  flesh  of  one  body  transmuted  by  insition  into  an- 
otner-  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

in  situ  (in  si'tu).  [L. : in,  in ; situ,  abl.  of 
situs,  site:  see  site]  In  its  site  or  position; 
in  its  original  or  proper  location;  in  place;  in 
the  place  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  it  was 
formed  or  (in  speaking  of  artificial  construc- 
tions) built : in  geological  use  applied  to  a mass 
ot  rock  which  is  in  its  proper  place,  as  a part 
ot  the  formation  to  which  it  belongs,  whether 
. stratified  or  unstratified, 
inskonsef, t.  An  obsolete  form  of  ensconce. 
insmitet,  «.  t.  [ME.  insmiten  (awkwardly  tr.L. 

. mcuterc);  < ira-l  + smite.]  To  strike  in.  Wyclif 
insnare,  ensnare  (in-,  en-snar'),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  insnared,  ensnared,  ppr.  insnarinq,  en- 
snaring. [<  in- 1,  era-1,  + snare.]  To  take  in  a 
snare;  allure;  entrap. 

That  the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be  era- 
mared-  Job  xxx  iv.  30. 

, That  bottled  spider 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3,  243. 

insnarer,  ensnarer  (in-,  en-snar'er),  n.  One 
^ that  msnares. 

insnaringly  (in-snar'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to  in- 
snare. 

insnarlt  (in-snarl'),  v.  t.  Same  as  ensnarl 2. 
insobriety  (in-so-bri'e-ti),  n.  [=  Pg.  insobrie- 
dade;  as  in- 3 + sobriety.]  Lack  of  sobriety; 
intemperateness;  drunkenness. 

No  sooner  had  we  parted  than  he  had  visibly  lapsed 
again  into  hiccoughs,  incoherency,  and  other  ugly  test!- 
menials  to  insobriety. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  121. 

insociabilityt  (in-so-shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
sociabilite  = Sp.  insociabilidad  = Pg.  insociabili- 
dade  ; as  insociable  + -ity : see  -bility.~\  Unso- 
. °i ability.  Warburton , Divine  Legation,  v.  4. 
msociaplet  (in-so'shia-bl),  a.  [=  F.  insociable 
= op.  insociable  = Pg.  insociavel  = It.  insocia- 
bile,  < L.  insociabilis , that  cannot  be  joined  to- 
gether, unsociable,  < in-  priv.  + sociabilis , that 
can  be  joined  together,  sociable : see  sociable.'] 

1.  Unsociable;  not  inclined  to  society  or  con- 
versation. 


insolent 

If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2,  809. 
2.  Incapable  of  being  associated  or  conjoined. 
Lime  and  wood  are  insociable. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquite,  p.  19. 

insociablyf  (in-so'shia-bli),  adv.  Unsociably, 
insociatef  (in-so'shi-at),  a.  [<  in- 3 + sociate.] 
r-^ot  associated ; unsocial;  solitary. 

The  most  honoured  state  of  man  and  wife 
Doth  far  exceed  the  insociate  virgin-life. 

B.  Jonaon,  The  Barriers. 

insolate  (in'so-lat),t\  t .;  pret.  and  pp .insolated. 
ppr.  insolating . [<  L.  insolatus , pp.  of  insolare 

( > Pg.  Sp.  insolar  = F.  insolcr),  place  in  the  sun, 
expose  to  the  sun,  < in , in,  + sol , sun : see  sol 
solar.]  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  af- 
fect by  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  for  drying,  ripen- 
ing, arousing  or  stimulating  (as  the  vital  forces 
of  a patient),  or  the  like. 

Insolated  paper  retains  the  power  of  producing  an  im- 
pression for  a very  long  period,  if  it  is  kept  in  an  opaque 
tube  hermetically  closed.  y 4 

★ R-  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  125. 

insolation  (in-so-la'shon),  n.  [==  F.  insolation 
==  bp.  insolacion  = Pg.  insolaqdo,  < L.  inso- 
latio(n-),  < insolare , place  in  the  sun:  see  in- 
solate.]  1.  Exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays;  sub- 
jection to  the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light, 
as  for  drying,  maturing,  or  the  production  of 
chemical  action;  in  med.,  treatment  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  vital 
forces. 

I am  almost  become  confident  that  one  of  my  ther- 
mometers, by  such  insolation  as  may  be  had  in  England 
from  our  stone  walls,  hath  lost  some  inches  of  liquor. 

Boyle , Works,  VI.  394. 
The  insolation  [of  the  ground  in  northern  valleys]  dur- 
ing the  day  interferes  but  slightly  . . . with  the  equilib- 
rium of  air  strata  obtained  during  the  night. 

Science,  HI.  563. 

2.  A local  injury  of  plants  caused  by  exposure 
to  too  strong  light,  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
concentrated  as  by  inequalities  in  the  glass  of 

a greenhouse,  producing  excessivelyrapid  evap- 
oration which  kills  the  part  affected.— 3.  The 
state  of  being  heated  by  the  sun:  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays ; specifically,  as  ap- 
plied to  persons,  sunstroke. 

The  comparative  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  strong  inso- 
lation  which  took  place  under  these  circumstances. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

Disabled  in  the  deserts  by  insolation  produced  by  ex- 
. cessive  heat.  The  Century,  XXIX.  661. 

in-sole  (in'sol),  n.  [<  in1  + sole L]  1.  The 
inner  sole  of  a boot  or  shoe : opposed  to  out- 
sole.  See  cut  under  boot.—  2.  A thickness  of 
some  warm  or  water-proof  material  laid  inside 
a shoe. 

Insolence  (in'so-lens),  n.  [<  ME.  insolence,  < 
OF.  (also  F.)  insolence  = Sp.  Pg.  insolencia 
= It.  insolenza,  insolenzia,  < L.  insolentia,  un- 
accustomedness, unusualness,  excess,  immod- 
eration, arrogance,  insolence,  < insolen(t-)s,  un- 
accustomed, unusual:  see  insolent.]  If.  The 
quality  of  being  rare ; unusualness.  Spenser. 

2.  Overbearing  or  defiant  behavior;  scorn- 
ful or  presumptuous  treatment  of  others ; in- 
sulting speech  or  conduct. 

Then  wander  forth  the  Bona 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  502. 

O monster!  mix’d  of  insolence  and  fear, 

Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a deer ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  297. 

3.  An  insolent  act;  an  instance  of  insolent 
treatment;  an  insult.  [Rare.] 

Loaded  with  fetters  and  insolences  from  the  soldiers. 

Fuller. 

=Syn.  2.  Pride,  Presumption,  etc.  (see  arrogance) ; rude- 
. neS8>  abusive  language  or  conduct,  sneering.' 

msolencet  (in'so-lens),  v.  t.  [<  insolence , «.]  To 
treat  with  haughty  contempt.  [Rare.] 

The  bishops,  who  were  first  fouly  insolenced  and  as- 
# 8aulted-  Eikon  Basilike. 

insolency  (in'so-len-si),  n.  If.  Same  as  inso- 
lence, 1.  [Rare.] 

Every  evil  example  ...  is  a scandal ; because  it  invites 
others  to  do  the  like,  leading  them  by  the  hand,  taking  off 
the  strangeness  and  insolency  of  the  act. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  277. 

2.  Insolent  character  or  quality;  manifesta- 
tion of  insolence.  [Rare.] 

No  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride  and  insolency  of 
our  days.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  476. 

insolent  (in'so-lent),  a.  [<  ME.  insolent , < OF. 
(and  F.)  insolent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  insolente , < L.  in- 
solen(t-)s,  unaccustomed,  unwonted,  unusual, 
immoderate,  excessive,  arrogant,  insolent,  < in- 
priv.  + solen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  solere,  be  accustomed, 
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It.  Unwonted;  unusual;  uncom-  insolvable  (in-sol1 'va-bl),  a.  [=  F . insolvable; 

as  in-s  + solvable .]  1 . Not  solvable ; incapable 
of  being  solved  or  explained : as,  an  insolvable 
problem  or  difficulty. — 2.  Incapable  of  being 
paid  or  discharged.  Johnson. — 3.  Incapable 
of  bejng  loosed. 

To  guard  with  bands 
Insolvable  these  gifts  thy  care  demands : 

Lest,  in  thy  slumbers  on  the  wat’ry  main. 

The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain. 
m « ••  o ^-,0  _*  Pope,  Odyssey,  viii. 

T.  and  C.,  11.  3, 218.  ★ . „ , 

insolvency  (m-sol  ven-si),  n.  [=  OF.  msolvence 
— Sp.  Pg.  insolvenda;  as  insolvent)  + -cy.  Cf. 
solvency .]  1 . The  condition  of  being  insolvent ; 
want  of  means  or  of  sufficiency  for  the  discharge 
of  all  debts  or  obligations;  bankruptcy;  failure 
of  resources : as,  the  insolvency  of  a person  or 
of  an  estate.  When  used  of  traders  or  merchants,  and 
in  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  generally,  insolvency  sig- 
nifies the  inability  of  a person  to  pay  his  debts  as  they 
become  due  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  a debtor  having  ample  assets  is  unable  in 
an  emergency  to  pay  every  existing  obligation  as  it  be- 
comes due,  is  not  regarded  as  insolvency  if  he  is  able  to 
avoid  making  any  actual  default  by  obtaining  further 
credit,  or  if  the  exigency  is  a general  panic  suspending  all 

T- j noumtmt  io  tpmnnrflrv  nnd  •. 


be  wont.] 
mon. 

They  admitted  all  men  that  desired  it ; . . . sometimes 
with  some  little  restraint  in  great  or  insolent  cases  (as  in 
the  case  of  apostacy,  in  which  the  council  of  Arles  denied 
absolution).  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  4. 

2.  Showing  haughty  disregard  of  others ; over- 
bearing; contemptuously  impertinent. 

Ajax.  A paltry,  insolent  fellow ! 

Nest.  How  he  describes  himself ! 

Shale. 

Does  not  the  insolent  soldier 
Call  my  command  his  donative?  and  what  can  take 
More  from  our  honour? 

Fletcher  ( and  another  T),  Prophetess,  v.  1. 

3.  Proceeding  from  insolence;  insulting;  su- 
percilious : as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  411. 

4.  Producing  the  effect  of  insolence;  exces- 
sive; unbearable.  [Bare.] 

I shall  hate  the  insolent  monotony  of  ocean  all  my  days. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  viii. 

5f.  Unfrequented;  lonely. 

Where  is  lande  unkept  & insolent , 

Take  from  the  trunneke  al  clene  until  so  hie 
As  beestes  may  by  noon  experiment 
Attayne,  and  there  let  bowes  multiplie. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  209. 
=Syn.  2 and  3.  Insolent,  Insulting;  abusive,  impudent, 
contemptuous.  Insolent  is  now  chiefly  used  of  language 
that  is  intentionally  and  grossly  rude,  defiant,  or  rebel- 
lious. Where  it  applies  to  conduct,  the  conduct  includes 
language  as  the  most  offensive  thing.  Insulting  is  freely 
applicable  to  either  words  or  deeds  that  are  intended  to 
lower  a person's  self-respect : as,  an  insulting  gesture. 
Insolent  generally  implies  pride,  but  insulting  does  not. 
A man  may  be  insolent  or  insulting  to  his  superior,  his  in- 
ferior, or  his  equal.  See  arrogance  and  affront,  n. 
insolently  (in'so-lent-li),  adv.  If.  Unusually; 
strangely. 

The  interpreter  of  Hans  Bloome  names  it  [Tsenia]  the 
top  of  a pillar,  but  very  insolently ; it  being  indeed  the 
small  fascia  part  of  the  Doric  architrave. 

Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture. 

2.  In  an  insolent  manner;  with  contemptuous 
pride:  haughtily;  rudely;  saucily, 
insoliblet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  insoluble. 
insolidt  (in-sol'id),  a.  [=  OF.  insolide;  <E.  in- 
solidus,  not  solid,  < in-  priv.  + solidus,  solid: 
see  solid.']  Not  solid;  incoherent;  flimsy. 

The  second  defect  in  the  eye  is  an  insolid  levity. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  381. 

insolidity  (in-so-lid'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  insolidite; 
as  in- * + solidity.]  tack  of  solidity;  weakness : 
as,  the  insolidity  of  a wall, 
in  solido  (in  sol'i-dd).  [L.:  in,  in;  solido,  neut. 
abl.  of  solidus,  solid:  see  solid.]  Jointly.  Aram- 
ber  of  persons  are  said  to  be  liable  in  solido  when  they  are 


inspector 

consequences  or  of  the  future  ; indifferent ; un- 
concerned. 

What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insouciant  when 
things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ? J.  S.  Mill. 

insoul  (in-sol'),. v.  t.  [<  in-1  4-  soul.']  1.  See 
ensoul.  Jer.  Taylor.—  2.  To  place  one’s  soul, 
or  the  affections  of  one’s  soul,  in. 

Modest  she  was,  and  so  lovely ; That  whosoever  look  t 
but  stedfastly  upon  her,  could  not,  but  insoul  himself  in 
her,  Feltham , Resolves,  L 9. 

inspan  (in 'span),  4’.;  pret.  and  pp.  inspanned, 
ppr.  inspanning.  [<  I),  inspannen  (=  Gr.  ein- 
spannen),  yoke,  as  draft-oxen,  < in,  in,  + span- 
nen,  stretch,  tie,  join,  = E.  sjoan;  see  in 1 and 
span.]  I.  trans.  To  yoke  to  a vehicle ; make 
ready  by  yoking  up : as,  to  inspan  the  oxen  or 
the  wagon.  See  outspan.  [S.  African  Eng.] 

The  oxen  and  they  [the  Kafirs]  reached  us  undrowned, 
however,  and  were  inspanned  to  our  cart. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  221. 

ii.  intrans.  To  yoke  oxen,  or  other  draft- 
animals,  to  a cart,  especially  in  preparation 
for  a journey.  [S.  AfricanEng.] 


business,  and  his  suspension  of  payment  is  temporary  and  i-nSDect  (in-spekt'),  V.  T=  F.  inspecter,  G L.  in- 
. . . ‘ ' - sonable  degree  of  “‘3=  v,  F '>  


terminates  with  the  restoration  of  a reasonable 
general  confidence. 

2.  A proceeding  for  the  application  of  all  the 
assets  to  the  payment  of  debts  by  judicial  au- 
thority : as,  a petition  in  insolvency.- Assignee  in 
insolvency.  See  assignee.— Discharge  In  insolvency. 
See  discharge.  = Syn.  Bankruptcy,  etc.  See  failure. 

insolvent  (in-sol'vent),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
insolvente;  as  in-s  + solvent.]  I .a.  1.  Not  sol- 
vent ; unable  or  in  adequate  to  satisfy  all  claims ; 
bankrupt : as,  an  insolvent  debtor  or  estate. 

When  a person  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  he  is  under- 
stood to  be  insolvent.  Thus  an  instrument  executed  by 
an  indebted  person,  reciting  that  “ he  is  indebted  to  divers 
persons  in  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  he  is  at 
present  unable  to  pay  in  full,1'  admits  his  insolvency. 

Cunningham  v.  Norton,  125  U.  S.,  77. 
We  see  that  most  nations  are  insolvent,  cannot  satisfy 

• .--.a—  1.  it  nmlti  1 1 /vi,  1 nil  T 1 l'ATl/  wt  1 (1 1 1 


spectare, look  at,  observe,  vie w, freq.  of  inspicere, 
pp.  inspectus,  look  at,  inspect,  < in,  in,  on,  at, 
+ specere,  look,  view : see  species,  spectacle,  etc. 
Cf . aspect,  expect,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  view  closely 
and  critically ; examine  (a  thing  or  place)  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  its  quality  or  condition;  espe- 
cially, to  examine  officially  in  order  to  make  a 
formal  report. 

The  eye  of  the  mistress  was  wont  to  make  her  pewter 
shine,  and  to  .inspect  every  part  of  her  household  furniture 
as  much  as  her  looking-glass. 

Addison,  Pretty  Disaffection. 

= Syn.  To  scrutinize,  investigate,  oversee. 

II. t intrans.  To  look  closely;  examine:  with 
into.  Davies. 

Their  General  . . . was  a great  Mandarin,  and  was  the 
person  appointed  by  the  King  to  inspect  into  our  English 
Traffick.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 79. 

He  had  not  more  vigilantly  inspected  into  her  sentiments 
than  he  had  guarded  his  own  from  a similar  scrutiny. 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  or  respecting  insolvency  or  bankruptcy:  jngpeett  (in'spekt),  n.  [<  L.  inspectus,  a look- 
as,  insolvent  laws — Insolvent  law,  a law  providing  jng  at,  inspection  < inspicere , pp.  inspectus , look 

liviTirionnTnont.  fnr  debt.  ^ . ge0  Inspection. 

Not  so  the  Man  of  philosophic  eye, 

And  inspect  sage.  T homson,  Autumn,  1.  1134. 

In  an  ex- 


their  own  wants,  have  an  ambition  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  practical  force.  Emerson , Self-r 


F-reliauce. 


Of  positive  truth  he  was  born  insolvent. 

J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  72. 


C f/filt/tv V/vt  ACfcvvo.  'IUOUItvUU  w j 1 — — — " * x — 

for  the  release  of  a debtor  from  imprisonment  for  debt, 
or  from  debt  itself,  on  a surrender  of  his  property.  The 
term  is  often  defined  as  extending  only  to  laws  which  do 
this  at  the  application  of  the  debtor.  In  the  United  States 

the  term  has  recently  become  extended  to  cover  State  inorjectilicrlv  (in-spek'ting-li),  adv 
laws  which  release  the  debtor  at  the  application  of  either  • • ™oTmpr 

party,  in  contradistinction  to  the  United  States  or  national  ★ & rv  ATP1 

bankruptcy  laws,  which,  wherever  in  force,  suspend  the  inspection  (m-spek  shon),  tt.  [s  MTj 

State  laws  to  a considerable  extent.  See  bankruptcy  la  ws,  ' rvc1  / — A ^ 

under  bankruptcy. 

II.  n.  A debtor  wbo  is  not  solvent.  See  in- 

, u solvency.  . 

liable  severally  to  the  same  extent,  each  for  the  whole.  insomnicl  (in-som'ni-a),  n.  [=  F.  xnsomme  = 
insolubility  (in-sol-u-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F . insolu-  insomnio  — Pg.  insomnia  = It.  insonnio , (. 
bilite  = Sp.  insolubilidad  = Pg.  insolubilidade  = insomnia,  sleeplessness,  < insomnis,  sleep- 
It.  insolubility,  < LL.  insolubilita(t-)s,  insolubil-  jesSj  < pr;v-  + somnus,  sleep:  see  somno- 
ity,<L.  insolubilis,  insoluble : see  insoluble.]  1.  Sleeplessness;  inability  to  sleep,  espe- 

Laek  of  solubility ; incapability  of  being  dis-  -when  chronic. 


solved. 

Cocaine  itself  is  not  employed  for  administration  on 
account  of  its  insolubility,  but  its  salts  dissolve  in  water 
readily  and  several  are  in  use. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  II.  219. 


2.  Incapability  of  being  solved,  as  a problem 
or  a doubt;  inexplicability, 
insoluble  (in-sol'u-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *in- 
soluble,  insolible,  < OF.  (and  F.)  insoluble  = Sp. 
insoluble  = Pg.  insoluvel  = It.  insolubile,  < L.  in- 
solubilis,  that  cannot  be  loosed,  < in-  priv.  + 
solubilis,  that  can  be  loosed:  see  soluble.]  I .a. 

It.  That  cannot  he  loosed  or  undone. 

Another  pvest,  . . . the  which  is  not  maad  vp  the  laws  (in'so-mnch'),  adv. 

of  flelschly  maundement,  hut  vp  vertu  of  lyf  insolible,  or  msuamui  v . n „„ 

that  may  not  be  vndon.  Wyclif,  Heb.  vii.  16. 

2.  Not  soluble ; incapable  of  being  dissolved. 

Absolutely  insoluble  bodies  are,  without  exception,  taste- 
less. 0.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  312. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained;  not 
susceptible  of  solution  or  explanation. 

Freres  fele  sithes  to  the  folke  that  thei  prechen 


Various  eases  are  on  record  in  which  absolute  insomnia 
has  lasted  not  only  for  days  but  even  for  weeks,  inter- 
rupted only  by  mere  snatches  of  sleep.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

insomnious  (in-som'ni-us),  a.  [<  L.  insomniosus, 
< insomnia,  sleeplessness : see  insomnia.]  Af- 
fected with  insomnia ; sleepless,  or  restless  in 
sleep:  as,  insomnious  patients.  Blount. 
insomnolence  (in-som'no-lens),  n.  [=  Pg.  in- 
somnolencia ; as  in-3  + somnolence.]  Sleepless- 
ness; insomnia.  [Bare.] 

Twelve  by  the  kitchen  clock!  — still  restless!— One!  O, 
Doctor,  for  one  of  thy  comfortable  draughts ! — Two ! here’s 
a case  of  insomnolence!  Southey,  The  Doctor,  vi.  A.  1. 

[Orig.  written 

separately,  in  so  much.  Cf.  inasmuch.]  To 
such  a degree ; in  such  wise ; so 
that,  and  formerly  sometimes  by  as. 

There  wee  found  a mightie  riuer,  insomuch  that  wee 
were  constrained  to  imharke  our  selues,  and  to  saile  ouer 
it.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  113. 

And  he  answered  him  to  never  a word ; insomuch  that 
the  governor  marvelled  greatly.  Mat.  xxvii.  14. 


Meuen  [move]  motifs  meny  tymes  insolibles  and  fallaces,  irvoonciance  iin-so'si-ans,  F.  an-so-syons'), 

iPlvnl  Vv/vfVvA  1 I nnd  1 mr o.l  horn  hv.lnviin  doilf nn  . / . ‘ i 1 


That  bothe  lered  and  lewed  of  here  by-leyue  douten. 

Tiers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  231. 

For  one  great  insoluble  problem  of  astronomy  or  geology 
there  are  a thousand  insoluble  problems  in  the  life,  in  the 
character,  in  the  face  of  every  man  that  meets  you  in  the 
street.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  74. 

II.  n.  A tking  which  is  insoluble ; a problem 
that  cannot  be  solved. 

This  is  an  insolible ; 

If  I strogel,  slaundred  shal  I be ; 

To  satisfye  it  is  but  impossible. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  43. 

Insolubleness  (in-sol'u-bl-nes),  n.  Insolubility. 
Boyle , Works,  III.  624. 


[<  F.  insouciance,  < insouciant , careless,  heed- 
less : see  insouciant.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
souciant ; heedless  indifference  or  unconcern ; 
carelessness  of  feeling  or  manner. 

It  was  precisely  this  gay  insouciance,  this  forgetfulness 


mspec- 

cioun,  < O F.  (and  F.)' inspection  = Pr.  inspec- 
tion = Sp.  inspeccion  = Pg.  inspeegao  = It.  ispe- 
zione , inspezione , (.  L.  inspectio(7i-),  an  examina- 
tion, inspection,  < inspicere , pp.  inspectus,  look 
at:  see  inspect.]  The  act  of  inspecting;  criti- 
cal examination;  close  or  careful  survey;  spe- 
cifically, a formal  or  official  inquiry  by  actual 
observation  into  the  state,  efficiency,  safety, 
quality,  etc.,  of  something  of  special  moment, 
as  troops,  police,  buildings,  steam-vessels, 
drugs,  etc. 

Lat  hym  advert  and  have  inspeccioun 
What  ther  befyl  in  Awstynes  tyme. 

Lydgate , Minor  Poems,  p.  137. 

Conceal  yoursel’  as  well ’s  ye  can 
Frae  critical  dissection ; 

But  keek  through  ev'ry  other  man 
Wi’  sharpen’d,  sly  inspection. 

Burns,  To  a Young  Friend. 

=Syn.  Investigation,  Search,  etc.  See  examination. 
inspectional  (in-spek'shon-al),  a.  [<  inspection 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspection ; giving 
results  by  direct  inspection : applied  to  an  in- 
strument from  which  results  are  read  directly 
or  by  inspection,  no  reduction  or  calculation 

: followed  by  inSpection-car  (in-spek'shon-kar),  n.  On  rail- 
roads, a large  hand-car  provided  with  seats,  or 
a platform  car  fitted  with  a hood  and  seats  de- 
signed to  be  pushed  before  an  engine,  for  use 
in  inspecting  the  road. 

inspective  (in-spek'tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  inspectivus , 
contemplative,  considering,  < L.  inspicere , pp. 
inspectus , look  at:  see  inspect.]  Pertaining  to 
inspection ; inspecting ; that  may  be  inspected. 

These  three  draughts  upon  paper  belong  as  much  to  the 
ordonance  as  the  disposition,  shewing  and  describing  the 
measures  and  dimensions  the  inspective  parts  order, 
and  position.  Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture. 


that  the  world  existed  for  any  hut  a single  class  in  it,  and  OT.„„xnr  /in.srvpV'+orl  n T—  F.  inspecteur  = 

this  carelessness  of  the  comfort  of  others,  that  made  the  inspector  (in  speK  LOi  ;,  w.  |_  . {.  ✓ -v 

catastrophe  [the  French  Revolution]  possible. 

Lowell , New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  164. 

insouciant  (in-so'si-ant,  F.  an-so-syon'),  a. 

[<  F.  insouciant,  careless,  heedless,  < in-  priv. 

+ souciant,  ppr.  of  soucier,  care,  < souci,  care.] 

Destitute  of  care  or  forethought;  heedless  of 


Sp.  Pg.  inspector  = ft.  ispettore,  inspettore,  < L. 
inspector,  one  who  views  or  observes,  < inspi- 
cere, pp.  inspectus,  view:  see  inspect.]  1.  One 
who  inspects  or  oversees ; one  whose  duty  it  is 
to  secure  by  supervision  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  work  of  any  kind,  or  to  ascertain  by 


inspector 

examination  the  quality  or  condition  of  the 
work,  or  of  any  article  offered  for  sale  or  trans- 
fer ; a public  officer  charged  with  such  duties : 
as,  the  inspectors  of  election  or  of  police ; an 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures.  Specifically 
— 2.  An  initiate  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis; 
an  epopt  or  seer. 

These  doctrines  were  conveyed  under  allegories  and 
symbols,  and  . . . the  completely  initiated  were  called 
^inspectors.  M.  P.  Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  6. 

inspectorate  (in-spek'tor-at),  n.  [<  inspector  + 

-ate3.]  1.  A district  under  the  charge  or  super- 
vision of  an  inspector;  specifically,  one  of  the 
two  larger  administrative  districts  into  which 
western  Greenland  is  divided. — 2.  A body  of 
inspectors  or  overseers. 

inspector-general  (m-spek'tor-jon'  e-ral),  n. 

An  officer  charged  with  the  oversight  of  some 
system  of  inspection,  as  that  of  an  army,  a class 
of  public  works  or  of  machinery,  etc Super- 

vising inspector-general  of  steam-vessels,  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a board  of  inspectors,  admin- 
_ isters  the  steamboat-inspection  laws. 

inspectorial  (in-spek-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  inspector 
+ -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inspector;  re- 
lating to  inspectors. 

We  are  then  confronted  by  a question  which  was  once 
proposed  in  an  inspectorial  report.  The  Times  (London). 

inspectorship  (in-spek'tor-ship),  n.  [<  inspector 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  an  inspector;  the  dis- 
trict embraced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  in- 
spector— Deed  of  inspectorship,  an  agreement  he- 
tween  an  embarrassed  debtor  and  his  creditors,  providing 
for  forbearance,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  mean- 
while by  the  debtor,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of 
a committee  of  the  creditors,  called  inspectors,  to  whom 
power  is  usually  given  to  extend  the  period  fixed  by  the 
deed. 

inspectress  (in-spek'tres),  n.  [=  F.  inspectrice; 
as  inspector  + -ess.']  A female  inspector. 

Inspectress  General  of  the  royal  geer. 

Wolcot,  Peter  Pindar,  p.  36. 

insperset  (in-spers'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inspersus,  pp. 
of  inspergere,  scatter  into  or  upon,  < in,  in,  on, 

+ spargere,  scatter:  see  sparse.  Cf.  asperse, 

_ disperse.]  To  sprinkle  upon.  Bailey. 
inspersiont  (in-sper'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  insper- 
sio(n-),  a scattering  or  sprinkling  upon,  < L.  in- 
spergere, pp.  inspersus,  scatter  upon:  see  in- 
s) terse.]  The  act  of  sprinkling;  a sprinkling. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi. 

inspeximust  (in-spek'si-mus),  n.  [L.,  we  have 
inspected  (1st  pers.  pi.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  inspi- 
cere,  look  into,  inspect:  see  inspect ):  the  first 
word  in  many  old  charters  and  letters  patent.] 

An  exemplification ; a royal  grant. 

An  inspeximus  consists  of  a recital  that  a previous 
document  has  been  inspected,  and  a confirmatory  regrant 
thereof.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  411. 

insphere,  v.  t.  See  ensphere. 
in-sphere  (in'sfer),  n.  [<  inscribed)  + sphere.] 

An  inscribed  sphere. 

inspirable  (in-spir'a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  inspirable 
= Pg.  insp travel;  as  'inspire  + -able.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  inspired  or  breathed ; that  may  be 
drawn  into  the  lungs ; inhalable,  as  air  or  va- 
pors. 

To  these  inspirable  hurts,  we  may  enumerate  those  they 
sustain  from  their  expiration  of  fuliginous  steams. 

Harvey,  ★ral  prompting  of  any  kind. 

2.  That  may  become  inspired  or  infused  with  inspirator  (in'spi-ra-tor),  n . 

something;  capable  of  being  affected  by  or  as  T>~  - 

if  by  inspiration. 

inspirant  (in-splr'ant),  n.  [<  L.  inspiran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  inspirare,  inspire : see  inspire.]  An  in- 
spirer ; one  who  inspires  or  incites.  [Rare.] 

He  presented  and  read  the  following  lines  which  he 
[Hartley  Coleridge]  had  written,  . . . Aunt  Charles  being 
the  inspirant.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  8. 

inspiration  (in-spi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  inspi- 
racioun , < OF.  (also  F.)  inspiration  = Pr.  inspi- 
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Childhood,  that  weeps  at  the  story  of  suffering,  that  shud- 
ders at  the  picture  of  wrong,  brings  down  its  inspiration 
“from  God,  who  is  our  home.  ” 0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  92. 

3.  In  theol.y  an  influence  directly  and  immedi- 
ately exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul 
of  man : in  Christian  theology,  used  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Qld  and  New  Testaments, 
regarded  as  written  under  the  direct  influence 
of  God  exercised  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  writers.  This  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  maintained  in  various  forms,  and  with 
various  definitions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  divine 
influence,  the  principal  being  the  following  : (a)  verbal  in- 
spiration, the  immediate  communication  or  dictation  to 
the  writers  of  every  word  written ; (b)  plenary  inspira- 
tion, inspiration  which  is  full,  complete,  entire  involving 
the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  was  inspired  in  all  its  parts  and 
the  writers  in  all  their  faculties,  so  that  every  statement 
of  the  inspired  writers,  whether  moral  and  religious,  or 
only  chronological  or  scientific,  is  to  be  accepted  as  true 
and  authoritative;  (c)  moral  inspiration,  inspiration  only 
for  a definite  purpose,  namely,  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
demption and  development  of  the  race,  so  that  the  Bible 
is  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative  only  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice ; (d)  dynamical  inspiration,  in- 
spiration regarded  as  acting  upon  and  through  the  natural 
faculties:  in  contrast  to  (e)  mechanical  inspiration,  inspi- 
ration regarded  as  an  influence  which  merely  uses  human 
organs  as  an  instrument  for  expression.  Thus,  dynamical 
inspiration  is  nearly  equivalent  to  moral  inspiration,  the 
one  word  indicating,  however,  rather  the  method  employ- 
ed, the  other  the  themes  to  which  inspiration  is  supposed 
to  be  limited ; while  mechanical  inspiration  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  verbal  inspiration. 

All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.  [In  Wyclif,  “ A1  scripture  of  God 
ynspired  is  profitable,”  etc. ; in  the  revised  version, 
“ Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable,”  etc.] 

2 Tim.  iii.  16. 

Inspiration  then,  according  to  its  manifestation  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  Dynamical  and  not  Mechanical : the  human  pow- 
ers of  the  divine  messenger  act  according  to  their  natural 
laws,  even  when  these  powers  are  supernaturally  strength- 
ened. Man  is  not  converted  into  a mere  machine,  even  in 
the  hand  of  God. 

Westcott,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels,  Int. , p.  14. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  inspired;  de- 
termination or  purpose  excited  by  a specific  ex- 
ternal influence:  communicated  bent  of  mind. 


The  knights  . . . 

On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look. 

And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  433. 
5.  That  which  is  impressed  by  an  inspiring  in- 
fluence ; a thought  or  an  emotion  borne  in  upon 
one  by  an  occult  prompting  or  impulse. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2,  31. 

The  age  which  we  now  live  in  is  not  an  age  of  inspira- 
tions and  impulses.  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  IV.  iv. 

It  is  ever  an  inspiration,  God  only  knows  whence ; a 
sudden,  undated  perception  of  eternal  right  coming  into 
and  correcting  things  that  were  wrong ; a perception  that 
passes  through  thousands  as  readily  as  through  one. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  408. 

inspirational  (in-spi-ra'shon-al),  a.  [<  inspi- 
ration + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration ; 
partaking  of  inspiration. 

In  their  inspirational  states  they  [the  sacred  writers] 
were  sometimes  dynamical,  sometimes  mechanical. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  321. 

inspirationist  (in-spi-ra'shon-ist),  n.  [<  inspi- 
ration + -istf.]  One  who  believes  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  or  in  direct  supematu- 

. [=  F.  inspirateur 

= Sp.  Pg.  inspirador  = It.  ispiratore,  inspira- 
tore,  < LL.  inspirator , inspirer,  < L.  inspirare, 
breathe  in,  inspire  : see  inspire.]  In  a steam- 
generator,  a double  injector,  or  two  combined 
injectors,  the  one  raising  the  water  from  the 
pump-chambers  or  reservoirs  and  delivering  it 
to  the  other,  which  forces  it  into  the  boil- 
er. Instead  of  delivering  the  water  to  the  boiler,  the  sec- 
ond injector  might  throw  the  water  outboard,  in  which 
mode  of  operation  it  would  be  an  ejector,  and  it  is  some- 
times so  called.  See  injector. 
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ratio  = Sp.  inspiration  = Fg.  mspiragao  = It.  inspiratory  (in-spir'a-to-ri  or  in'spi-ra-to-ri), 
ispirazione , inspirazionc,<.  LL.  inspiration ),  in-  a.  [<  inspire  + -atory.]  ' Pertaining  to  inspira- 
spiration,  < L.  inspirare,  inspire:  see  inspire.]  tion  or  inhalation. 

1.  I he  act  of  inspiring  or  breathing  in ; a draw-  inspire  (in-spir'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inspired , ppr. 
mg  into  the  lungs,  as  of  air;  inhalation;  the  r>  tvtt?  JJLt. — 1 ^ 


first  movement  in  the  act  of  respiration,  fol- 
lowed by  expiration. — 2.  A breathing  or  in- 
fusion into  the  mind  or  soul ; an  awakening  or 
creation  of  thought,  purpose,  or  any  mental 
condition,  by  some  specific  external  influence; 
intellectual  exaltation ; an  inexplicable  cogni- 
tion, as  the  knowledge  of  an  axiom,  according 
to  a priori  philosophers. 

Thei  hopen  that  thorghe  inspiracioun  of  God  and  of 
him  thei  schulle  have  the  better  Conseille. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  16. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing. job  xxxii.  8. 


inspiring.  [<  ME.  inspiren , ynspyren , enspiren , 
< OF.  inspirer , espirer , F.  inspirer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
inspirar  = It.  inspirare , ispirare , < L.  inspirare , 


in-square 

2.  To  breathe  into ; infuse  by  or  as  if  by  breath- 
ing. 

Her  harty  wordes  so  deepe  into  the  mynd 
Of  the  yong  Damzell  sunke,  that  great  desire 
Of  warlike  armes  in  her  forthwith  they  tynd, 

And  generous  stout  courage  did  inspyre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , III.  iii.  57. 
Still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen.  Baaon,  Truth  (ed.  1887). 

The  buildings  have  an  aspect  lugubrious, 

That  inspires  a feeling  of  awe  and  terror 
Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  vi. 
Hence — 3.  To  actuate  or  influence  ; animate; 
affect,  rouse,  or  control  by  an  infused,  animat- 
ing, or  exalting  influence. 

Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  lieethe 
The  tendre  croppes. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  toC.  T.,  1.  7 
What  zeal,  what  fury,  hath  inspir'd  thee  now  ? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  229. 
Descend,  ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing; 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire. 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1.  2. 
The  expression,  the  sentiment,  the  thought,  the  soul, 
which  inspires  the  work. 

Sumner,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27,  1846. 
Specifically — 4.  To  guide  or  control  by  divine 
influence;  instruct  or  infuse  with  spiritual  or 
divine  knowledge. 

A prophet  then,  inspir’d  by  heav’n,  arose, 

And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  498. 

Any  one  is  inspired,  as  we  now  speak,  just  as  far  as  he 
is  raised  internally,  in  thought,  feeling,  perception,  or  ac- 
tion, by  a Divine  movement  within. 

Rushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  30. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  inhale  air;  draw  air  into 
the  lungs : opposed  to  expire. 

If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be 
stopped,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  25. 

2f.  To  blow;  blow  in. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 
They  waved  like  a penon  wyde  dispred. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  30. 
inspired  (in-spird'),  p.  a.  1.  That  is  or  has 
been  inhaled;  taken  into  the  lungs:  as,  inspired 
air.— 2.  Actuated,  guided,  or  controlled  by  di- 
vine influence ; informed,  instructed,  or  direct- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit:  as,  an  inspired  teacher. 
— 3.  Produced  under  the  direction  or  influence 
of  inspiration : as,  the  inspired  writings  (that 
is,  the  Scriptures). 

inspirer  (in-spir'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
inspires. 

Inspirer  and  hearer  of  prayer, 

Thou  Shepherd  and  Guardian  of  thine. 

Toplady , Hymn. 

inspiringt  (in-spir'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  in- 
spire.] Inspiration. 

Attributed  to  a secret  instinct  and  inspiring  . . . touch- 
ing the  happinesse  thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to  come. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  207. 
inspiringly  (in-spir'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  inspir- 
ing manner;  in  such  a way  as  to  inspire,  as 
with  courage,  hope,  etc. 

inspirit  (in-spir'it),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + spirit.  Cf. 
inspire .]  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit  within ; en- 
liven; animate;  give  new  life  to;  encourage; 
invigorate. 

But  a discreet  use  of  proper  and  becoming  ceremonies 
. . . inspirits  the  sluggish,  and  inflames  even  the  devout 
worshipper.  Bp.  Atterbury , Sermons,  I.  xiii. 

The  life  and  literature  of  a people  may  be  inspirited , 
stimulated,  modified,  but  not  habitually  sustained  and 
nourished,  by  exotic  food  or  the  dried  fruits  of  remote 
a8es*  G.  P.  Marsh,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

# = Syn.  To  inspire,  rouse,  cheer,  stimulate,  fire. 

inspissate  (in-spis'at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
spissated, ppr.  inspissating.  [<  LL.  inspissatus, 
pp.  of  *inspissare , thicken, < L.  in,  in,  + spissare, 
thicken:  see  spissate.]  To  thicken,  as  a fluid, 
by  evaporation  ; bring  to  greater  consistence 
by  evaporation  or  admixture  with  a solid. 

Wine  sugred  inebriateth  less  than  wine  pure  — the  came 
is,  for  that  the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the 
wine,  and  maketh  them  not  so  easie  to  resolve  into  va- 
pour. Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 726. 


blow  or  breathe  into  or  upon,  animate,  excite,  inspissate  (in-spis'at),  a.  [<  LL.  inspissatus, 
inflame,  < in,  in,  + spirare,  breathe : . see  spirit.  . thickened : see  the  verb.  ] Thick ; inspissated. 
Cf.  aspire,  conspire,  expire,  etc.]  I.  ' " r/  


trans.  1. 

To  breathe  in;  draw  into  the  lungs;  inhale:  as, 
to  inspire  pure  air : opposed  to  expire. 

By  means  of  sulphurous  coal  smoaks  the  lungs  are  sti- 
fled and  oppressed,  whereby  they  are  forced  to  insjnre  and 
expire  the  air  with  difficulty.  Harvey. 

It  seems  as  if  the  intellect  resembled  that  law  of  nature 
by  which  we  now  inspire,  now  expire  the  breath. 

Emerson,  Intellect. 


inspissation  (in-spi-sa'shon),  n.  [<  inspissate 
+ -ion.]  The  act  of  inspissating,  or  the  state 
of  being  inspissated ; increased  consistence,  as 
of  a fluid  substance. 

What  more  opposite  to  subtilization  and  rarefaction 
than  inspissation  and  condensation? 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  881. 
in-square  (in'skwar),  n.  [<  in(scribed)  + square .] 
An  inscribed  square. 


inst. 

★ 

inst.  An  abbreviation  (<i)  of  the  adjective  in- 
stant; ( b ) of  instrumental. 

instability  (in-sta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  instability 
= Sp.  instabilidad  = Pg.  instabilidade  = It.  in- 
stabilita,  <L.  instabilita(t-)s,  unsteadiness,  < in- 
stdbilis,  unsteady : see  instable .]  The  state  of 
being  unstable ; want  of  stability  or  firmness, 
physical  or  moral;  liability  to  fall,  fail,  give 
way,  or  suffer  change. 

The  uncertainty,  instability,  and  fluctuating  state  of  hu- 
man life,  which  is  aptly  represented  by  sailing  the  ocean. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

instablet  (in-sta'bl),  a.  [=  F.  instable  = Sp. 
instable  = Pg.  instavel  = It.  instabile,  < L.  iu- 
stabilis,  unsteady,  < in-  priv.  + stabilis,  steady, 
stable : see  stable 2.]  Not  stable  ; unstable. 

instablenesst  (in-sta/bl-nes),  n.  Unstableness; 
instability.  Howell. 

install,  instal  (in-stal'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
installed,  ppr.  installing.  [Formerly  also  en- 
stall;  < F.  installer  = Sp.  instalar  = Pg.  in- 
stallar  — It.  installare,  < ML.  installare,  put  in 
a place  or  seat,  < in,  in,  + stallum,  < OHG.  stal, 
a place,  = E.  stall:  see  stall.']  1.  Toplaceina 
seat ; give  a place  to. 

Mr.  Weller,  after  duly  installing  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Winkle  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the  box  by  the  driver. 

Dickens , Pickwick,  xxxix. 

2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank,  or 
order;  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank 
with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

And,  to  be  had  in  the  more  reputacion  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  [the  cardinal]  determined  to  be  installed  or  inthro- 
nieed  at  Yorke  with  all  the  pompe  that  might  be. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  22. 

3.  To  place  in  position  for  service  or  use.  [A 
Gallicism.] 
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already  been  paid,  if  the  buyer  makes  default  in  any  in- 
stalment. 

instamp  (in-stamp'),  v.  t.  Same  as  enstamp. 
instance  (in'stans),  n.  [<  ME.  instaunce,  < OF. 
*(and  F.)  instance  = Pr.  instanssa,  instancia  = 
Sp.  Pg.  instancia  = It.  istanza,  instanza,  istaneia, 
instanzia,  < L.  instantia,  a being  near,  presence, 
also  perseverance,  earnestness,  importunity, 
urgency,  LL.  also  objection,  instance,  < in- 
stan(t-)s,  urgent:  see  instant .]  If.  Presence; 
present  time. 

Thou  ne  shalt  nat  demen  it  as  prescience  of  thinges  to 
comen,  hut  thou  shalt  demen  it  more  rygtfully  that  it  is 
science  of  presence  or  of  instaunce  that  neuer  ne  fayleth. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  p.  174. 
2.  A happening  or  occurring ; occurrence;  oc- 
casion : as,  it  was  correct  in  the  first  instance; 
a court  of  first  instance  (that  is,  of  primary  ju- 
risdiction).— 3.  A case  occurring;  a case  of- 
fered as  an  exemplification  or  a precedent ; an 
example ; originally,  a case  offered  to  disprove 
a universal  assertion : as,  this  has  happened  in 
three  instances. 

It  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory,  that  ever 
any  government  was  disastrous  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
learned  governors.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  17. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7, 156. 

As  to  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication,  it  is  too 
various  aud  extensive  to  be  illustrated  by  an  instance. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 

Hence — 4f.  Evidence;  proof;  token. 

I have  receiv’d 

A certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1, 103. 

For  instance  of  thy  safety, 

1 offer  thee  my  hand.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  3. 

5f.  An  impelling  motive ; influence ; cause. 


This  road  has  recently  been  installed  by  the  . . . Elec- 
tric Railway  and  Motor  Company.  Science,  XIII.  116. 

installation  (in-sta-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  instal- 
lation = Sp.  instalacion  = Pg.  installagao  = It. 
installazione,  < ML.  installation-),  < installare, 
install : see  install.']  1.  The  act  of  installing ; 
the  formal  induction  of  a person  into  a rank, 
an  order,  or  an  official  position : as,  the  instal- 
lation of  a Knight  of  the  Garter ; the  installation 
of  a clergyman  over  a charge.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  installation  of  a canon  or  prebendary  of  a 
cathedral  consists  in  solemnly  inducting  him  into  his  stall 
in  the  choir  and  his  place  in  the  chapter.  The  installation 
of  an  archbishop  or  a bishop  is  called  enthronization.  In- 
stallation differs  from  institution,  which  is  the  act  by 
which  a bishop  commits  the  spiritual  care  of  a parish  to 
the  clergyman  nominated,  and  also  from  induction  into  a 
parish,  which  gives  him  temporal  possession  of  the  goods 
and  income  annexed  to  the  cure  of  souls.  In  non-epis- 
copal  churches  installation  is  a religious  service  placing 
the  minister  elect  over  his  particular  charge,  and  differs 
from  ordination  in  that  the  latter  inducts  the  clergyman 
into  the  pastoral  office  generally,  while  installation  places 
him  over  the  particular  church  or  parish  to  which  he  is 
called : he  is  ordained  but  once ; he  is  installed  whenever 
he  takes  a new  parish. 

2.  A placing  in  position  for  service  or  use ; also, 
a complete  mechanical  apparatus  or  “plant”  in 
position  and  ready  for  use : especially  used  of 
electrical  apparatus.  [A  Gallicism.] 

instalment,  installment  (in-stal' ment),  n.  [< 
install  + -ment.']  1.  The  act  of  installing  or 
giving  possession  of  an  office  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  or  solemnities ; installation. 

The  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1, 163. 


But  he  that  temper’d  thee  hade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  treason. 

Shak.,  Hen.V.,  ii.  2, 119. 

6f.  The  process  of  a suit. 

The  instance  of  a cause  is  said  to  be  that  judicial  pro- 
cess which  is  made  from  the  contestation  of  a suit  even 
to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  cause,  or  till 
the  end  of  three  years.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

7.  In  Scots  law , that  which  may  be  insisted  on 
at  one  diet  or  course  of  probation. — 8.  The  act 
or  state  of  being  instant  or  urgent ; insistence ; 
solicitation;  urgency.  [Now  only  archaic  or 
technical  except  in  the  phrase  at  the  instance  of.] 
The  puple  criede  to  the  Lord  with  gret  instaunce. 

Wyclif,  Judith  iv.  8 (Oxt). 
It  becomes  vs  Councilors  better  to  vse  instance  for  our 
friend  then  for  the  Iudges  to  sentence  at  instance. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  235. 
But,  Mr.  Todd,  surely  there  is  no  such  instance  in  the 
business  that  ye  could  no’  wait  and  look  about  you.  Galt. 
At  the  instance  Of,  at  the  solicitation  or  suggestion  of. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Arundel,  John  Daniel,  and  Thomas 
Micheldene,  at  the  Instance  of  Mortimer,  are  all  three  be- 
headed. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  112. 

Causes  of  instance,  causes  which  proceed  at  the  solici- 
tation of  some  party. — For  instance,  for  example:  in- 
troducing a case  to  illustrate  a general  statement.— In- 
stance court,  a branch  of  the  former  court  of  admiralty 
in  England,  distinct  from  the  prize-court,  and  having  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  maritime  contracts  and  torts  committed 
at  sea,  or  intimately  connected  with  maritime  subjects. 
See  admiralty  court,  under  admiralty. — Instance  side  of 
the  court,  a district  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in 
the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  to  de- 
termine questions  of  private  right,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  prize  causes.  =Syn.  3.  Pattern,  Model,  etc.  See  ex- 
ample. 


2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  installed.  [Rare.] 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  every  precious  flower. 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bless  d ! 

Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5,  67. 

3.  A partial  payment  on  account  of  a debt  due ; 
one  of  several  parts  into  which  a debt  is  divided 
for  payment  at  different  times : as,  to  pay  for  a 
purchase  by  or  in  instalments;  to  sell  goods  on 
instalments  (that  is,  on  condition  of  taking  pay 
by  instalments,  sometimes  with  a stipulation 
that  in  default  of  payment  of  an  instalment  the 
seller  may  retake  the  goods  and  keep  by  way  of 
forfeiture  what  has  been  paid). — 4.  A part  of 
anything  produced  or  furnished  in  advance  of 
the  remainder ; one  of  a number  of  parts  pro- 
duced at  different  times : as,  to  publish  a novel 
or  to  deliver  stores  in  or  by  instalments. 

An  acquisition  of  exclusive  privilege  maybe  an  asser- 
tion of  a right  which,  if  the  surrounding  classes  were  al- 
ready free,  would  look  like  usurpation,  but  which,  when 
they  are  downtrodden,  gives  a glimpse  and  is  itself  an  in- 
stalment of  liberty.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 485. 

Instalment  plan,  a system  adopted  by  some  traders  in 
substantial  articles,  such  as  furniture,  sewing-machines, 
pianos,  etc.,  by  which  the  seller  retains  the  ownership  un- 
til payment,  and  stipulates  for  the  right  to  retake  the 
article,  without  return  of  some  or  any  part  of  what  has 


instance  (in'stans),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  instanced , 
ppr.  instancing.  [<  instance , n.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  cite  as  an  instance ; adduce  in  illustration 
or  confirmation;  mention  as  an  example. 

I shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

It  is  not  a natural,  hut  a religious  sobriety,  and  may  be 
instanced  in  fasting  or  abstinence  from  some  kinds  of 
meat.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  I.,  Pref. 

He  instances  some  lewd  Practices  at  Feasts,  and  by  the 
bye  touches  the  Nobility. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires,  xi.,  Arg. 

2.  To  furnish  an  instance  or  example  of;  ex- 
emplify; manifest.  [Rare.] 

Never  think  yourself  safe  because  you  do  your  duty  in 
ninety-nine  points ; it  is  the  hundredth  which  is  to  be  the 
ground  of  your  self-denial,  which  must  evidence,  or  rather 
instance  and  realize,  your  faith. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  68. 

n.t  intrans.  To  take  or  receive  example  or  ex- 
amples; give  or  find  illustration:  followed  by  in. 

This  story  doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in 
families  too.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A teacher  ...  (I  might  instance  in  St.  Patrick’s  dean) 
Too  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  499. 
instancy  (in'stan-si),  n.  Instance;  insistency. 

Those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
with  so  great  instancy  gave.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 


instanter 

You  will  bear  me  out  with  what  instancy  I besought  yon 
to  depart.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  146. 

instant  (in'stant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F. ) in- 
stant = Sp.  Pg. It.  instantef  L .instan(t-)s,  stand- 
ing by,  being  near,  present,  also  urgent,  impor- 
tunate, ppr.  of  instare , stand  upon,  press  upon, 
urge,  pursue,  insist,  < in,  on,  upon,  + stare, 
stand:  see  state.]  1.  a.  1.  Present;  current; 
now  passing:  as,  on  the  8th  of  June  instant ; 
the  10th  instant  (that  is,  the  10th  day  “in  the 
present  month,”  Latin  instante  mense) . [Now  rare 
or  obsolete  except  as  opposed  to  ultimo  or  proximo  after 
the  name  of  a month,  or  with  the  word  month  under- 
stood (then  often  abbreviated  inst.).] 

I never  knew 

The  perfect  treasure  thou  hrought’st  with  thee  more 
Than  at  this  instant  minute. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iL  1. 
The  bride-day,  you  say,  is  to  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
instant  month.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxvit 

2.  Immediate ; with  no  interval  of  time  inter- 
vening; instantaneous. 

The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  61. 
The  victories  of  character  are  instant. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

3f.  Immediate  in  succession ; very  next. 

Upon  the  instant  morrow  of  her  nuptials. 

Marston,  Insatiate  Countesse,  v. 

4.  Insistent ; urgent ; earnest ; pressing.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

Preach  the  word ; be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season. 

2 Tim.  iv.  2. 

We  are  too  much  wearied  and  disquieted  with  the  im- 
portunate and  instant  complaints  of  our  subiects. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  161. 
Say  our  rites  are  instant.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  1. 
II.  ft.  1.  A particular  point  of  time  regarded 
as  present. 

I can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night,  appoint 
her  to  look  out  at  her  lady’s  chamber-window. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  2, 16. 
The  great  rule,  methinks,  should  be,  to  manage  the  in- 
stant in  which  we  stand  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and 
moderation.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  374. 

2.  A point  in  duration;  a moment ; a very  small 
period  or  interval  of  time : as,  he  will  return  in 
an  instant. 

This  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  in- 
stant. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  536. 

An  instant  ...  is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of  only 
one  idea  in  our  minds  without  the  succession  of  another, 
wherein  therefore  we  perceive  no  succession  at  all. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  11.  xiv.  10. 

3f.  Application;  instance. 

Upon  her  instant  unto  the  Romanes  for  aide. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  687. 
=Syn.  2.  Minute,  etc.  See  moment. 
instantf  (in'stant),  adv.  [<  instant,  a.]  Instant- 
ly ; very  soon.*’ 

Here  he  will  instant  be ; let’s  walk  a turn. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 
Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  i.  157. 
instantf  (in'stant),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  instanter , press 
upon,  < L.  instan(t-)s2  pp.  of  instare , press  upon: 
see  instant , a.]  To  importune ; urge. 

Pilate  would  shed  no  innocent  blood,  but  laboured  to 
mitigate  the  bishops’  fury,  and  instanted  them,  as  they 
were  religious,  to  shew  godly  favour. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  242. 

instantaneity  (in,rstan-ta-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  instan- 
tane-ous  + -ity.]  Tho  quality  of  being  instan- 
taneous; instantaneousness.  Shenstone. 
instantaneous  (in-stan-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  ML. 
*instantaneus,  instantaneous,  < L.  instan(t-)s , 
instant:  see  instant  and  -aneous.  Cf.  momen- 
taneous, contemporaneous,  etc.]  1.  Doneorpro- 
duced  in  an  instant ; occurring  or  acting  with- 
out any  perceptible  lapse  of  time. 

The  work  iB  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 

Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  65. 

2.  In  meek.,  existing  in  or  referring  to  an  in- 
stant of  time ; momentary : as,  instan  taneous 
position,  displacement,  velocity,  acceleration, 
etc.  (that  is,  the  position,  etc.,  at  any  instant). 

—Instantaneous  axis,  instantaneous  sliding  axis. 
See  axisi.—  Instantaneous  center  of  rolling.  See  cen- 
tert.—  Instantaneous  photograph  See  photography. 
instantaneously  (in-stan-ta'ne-us-H),  adv.  In 
an  instant;  in  a moment;  in  an  indivisible 
point  of  duration. 

instantaneousness  (in-stan-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 

The  character  of  being  instantaneous, 
instantanyt,  a.  [ < ML.  *instantaneus : see  in- 
stantaneous.] Instantaneous. 

An  instantany  and  entire  creation  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

instanter  (in-stan't6r),  adv.  [<  L.  instanter,  ur- 
gently, pressingly,  ML.  also  presently,  at  once. 


instanter 


3123 


instinct 


<.instan(t-)s,  present, urgent:  see  instant,  a.]  At 
the  present  time ; immediately ; without  delay : 
as,  the  party  was  compelled  to  plead  instanter. 
When  used  of  legal  proceedings,  it  is  usually  deemed  to 
mean  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  jurisdictions, 
when  said  of  an  act  to  be  done  in  open  court,  it  is  con- 
strued to  mean  before  the  rising  of  the  court  for  the  day ; 
of  any  other  act  affecting  the  record,  before  the  hour  for 
closing  the  clerk’s  office  for  the  day. 

Ay,  marry  will  I,  and  that  instanter. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  84. 

instantial  (in-stan'shal),  a.  [<  instance  (L.  in- 
stantia)  + -ah]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  instance  or  example ; illustrating  by  in- 
stances. [Bare.] 

At  length  all  these  are  found  to  be  instantial  cases  of 
this  great  law  of  attraction  acting  in  various  modes. 

Theodore  Parker,  Sermons. 

instantly  (in'stant-li),  adv.  If.  At  the  same 
time ; simultaneously. 

He  . . . chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a grace 
As  if  he  master’d  there  a double  spirit , 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2,  55. 
2.  Immediately  after;  without  any  intervening 
time : as,  to  he  instantly  killed. 

Be  not  too  hasty  when  ye  face  the  enemy, 

Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantly. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

3t.  With  urgency;  insistently;  earnestly;  as- 
siduously. 


< L.  instaurator,  a restorer,  renewer,  < instau- 
rare,  renew,  restore : see  instaurate.]  A re- 
storer. 

They  pretend  to  be  the  great  instatirators  of  his  em- 
pire. Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  203. 

instauret  (in-star'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  instaurare , re- 
store, renew:  see  instaurate.']  To  renew  or 
renovate. 

All  things  that  show  or  breathe 
Are  now  instaur’d,  saving  my  wretched  brest. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  L 1. 

instead,  (in-sted'),  prep.  phr.  [Prop.,  as  orig. 
(ME.  in  stede ),  two  words,  in  stead , and  still  so 
written  when  the  article  or  a pron.  is  used  (in 
the  stead , in  his  stead , etc.):  see  in1  and  stead.] 

1.  In  the  stead;  in  place  or  room;  hence,  in 
equivalence  or  substitution : followed  by  of. 

In  that  Valeye  is  a Feld  where  Men  drawen  out  of  the 
Erthe  a thing  that  men  clepen  Cambylle  ; and  thei  ete  it 
in  stede  of  Spice,  and  thei  here  it  to  selle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  67. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockles  instead 
of  barley.  Job  xxi.  40. 

Especially  he  [the  orator]  consults  his  power  by  making 
instead  of  taking  his  theme.  Emerson , Eloquence. 

2.  In  its  stead ; in  place  of  it,  or  of  the  thing 
or  act  mentioned. 

To  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  64. 


< instigare , instigate:  see  instigate.]  One  who 
or  that  which  instigates ; an  inciter. 

He  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  perfidy,  in  the  most  atro- 
cious degree,  by  being  himself  the  fu  st  mover  and  instiga- 
tor of  that  injustice. 

Burke,  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings, 
instil,  instill  (in-stir ),  v.  t.)  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
stilled, ppr.  instilling.  [<  F.  instiller  = Sp.  in- 
stilar  = Pg.  instillar  = It.  instillare , < L.  instil- 
lare , pour  in  by  drops,  < in,  in,  on,  +■  stillare, 
drop,  < stilla,  a drop : see  still?.  Cf.  distil.]  1. 
To  pour  in  by  drops. 

The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oile,  and  so  dropped  or 
instilled  into  the  head,  is  good  for  the  paines  thereof. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  17. 

The  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  87. 
Hence — 2.  To  infuse  slowly  or  by  degrees  into 
the  mind  or  feelings ; cause  to  be  imbibed ; in- 
sinuate; inject. 

How  hast  thou  instill’d 
Thy  malice  into  thousands  I 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  269. 

= Syn.  Infuse , etc.  See  implant. 
instillation  (in-sti-la'skon),  n.  [=  F.  instilla- 
tion = Sp.  instilacion  = Pg.  instillagao,  < L.  in- 
stillation), < instillare,  pour  in  by  drops : see 
instil.]  1.  The  act  of  instilling  or  of  pouring  in 
by  drops  or  by  small  quantities ; the  act  of  in- 
fusing or  insinuating  into  the  mind. 


And  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  they  besought  him  in- 
stantly, saying,  That  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should 
do  this.  Luke  vii.  4. 

instar  (in-star'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  instarred, 
ppr.  instarring.  [<  in-*-  + star.]  1.  To  set  or 
adorn  with  stars  or  with  brilliants ; star. 

Where  pansies  mixt  with  daisies  shine, 

And  asphodels  instarr'd  with  gold. 

W.  Harte,  The  Ascetic. 
2.  To  make  a star  of ; set  as  a star. 

Our  heart  is  high  instarr’d  in  brighter  spheres. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iv.  2. 

instate  (in-stat'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  instated, 
ppr.  instating.  [Formerly  also  enstate;  < in- 2 
+ state.]  1.  To  set  or  place;  establish,  as  in 
a rank  or  condition. 

Hard  was  the  thing  that  he  could  not  persuade, 

In  the  king’s  favour  he  was  so  instated. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Do  what  you  please — only  oust  Roguery  and  instate 
Honesty.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xvii. 

2f.  To  invest. 

For  his  possessions, 

Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 

We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.f  v.  1,  249. 
He  knew  the  place  to  which  he  was  to  go 
Had  larger  titles,  more  triumphant  wreathes 
To  instate  him  with.  Webster,  Monumental  Column. 

instatement  (in-stat'ment),  n . [<  instate  4- 
-ment.]  The  act  of  instating;  establishment. 

We  expect  an  instatement  of  the  latter. 

Hervey,  Meditations,  I.  83. 

in  statu  pupillari  (in  sta'tu  pu-pi-la'ri).  [L.: 
in,  in;  statu,  abl.  of  status,  condition,  state; 
pupillari,  abl.  of  papillaris,  pupilary:  see  pupi- 
lary.'] In  the  English  universities,  in  a state  of 
pupilage ; subject  to  collegiate  laws,  discipline, 
ana  officers. 

in  statu  quo  (in  sta'tu  kwo).  [L. : in,  in ; sta- 
tu, abl.  of  status,  condition,  state ; quo,  abl.  of 
qui,  who,  which.]  In  the  condition  in  which  (it 
was  before) : a part  of  the  phrase  in  statu  quo 
ante  fuit,  or  ante  helium,  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  before,  or  before  the  war,  used 
with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  any  person 
or  property  to  the  situation  existing  at  a pre- 
vious time  (in  this  case,  sometimes,  in  statu  quo 
ante),  or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  sit- 
uation unchanged. 

instauratet  (in-sta'rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  instaura- 
tus,  pp.  of  instaurare  (>  It.  instaurare  = Sp. 
Pg-  instaurar  = F.  instaurer,  > E.  instaure,  and 
ult.  instore,  enstore),  set  up,  restore,  repair,  re- 
new, repeat,  < in,  in,  + *staurare,  set  up,  found 
also  in  restaurare,  set  up  again,  restore:  see 
store, enstore,  restore.]  To  restore;  repair. 

installation  (in-sta-ra'ehpn),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
stauration  = Sp.  instauraciun  = Pg.  instaura- 
fdo  = It.  instaurazione,  < L.  instauratio{n-),  a 
renewal,  repetition,  restoration,  < instaurare, 
rene w : see  instaurate.]  Restoration ; renewal ; 
repair. 

I rather  thought,  and  with  religion  think, 

Had  all  the  characters  of  Love  been  lost,  . . . 

That  both  his  nature  and  his  essence  might 
Have  found  their  mighty  instauratian  here. 

B.  Jonson , New  Inn,  iii.  2. 

instauratort  (in'stAra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  instau- 
rateur  = Sp.  Pg.  instaurador  = It.  instauratore, 


insteadfast  (in-sted'fast),  a.  [<  in-3  + stead- 
fast.] Not  steadfast  or  firm.  Cooke,  Theogo- 
ny  of  Hesiod.  [Rare.] 

insteep  (in-step'),  v.  t.  [<  inA  + steep3.]  To 
steep  or  soak;  drench. 

York,  all  haggled  over, 

Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd, 

And  takes  him  by  the  board. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  6, 12. 

instellation  (in-ste-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
stellatus,  starred:  see  stellate,  and  cf.  constella- 
tion.] A putting  among  the  stars.  [Rare.] 

Shakspere  has  been  long  enthroned  in  instellation. 

^ J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  April,  1832. 

in3tep  (in 'step),  n.  [First  recorded  as  insteppe, 
later  sometimes  instip,  instup,  instoppe;  appar. 
< in-t  + step,  but  the  formation  is  not  clear.] 

1.  The  arch  of  the  foot;  the  highest  part  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  human  foot,  near  its 
junction  with  the  leg ; technically,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tarsus. 

Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandish’d  plume 
Brushing  his  instep,  bow’d  the  all-amorous  Earl. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Hence  — 2.  A corresponding  part  of  the  hind 
limb  of  some  animals,  as  the  front  of  the  horse’s 
hind  leg  from  the  hock  to  the  pastern, 
instigate  (in'sti-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  insti- 
gated, ppr.  instigating.  [<  L.  instigatus,  pp.  of 
instigare  (>  It.  instigare,  istigare  - Sp.  Pg.  in- 
stigar  — Pr.  instigar,  istiguar  = F.  instiguer), 
stimulate,  set  on,  incite,  urge,  < in,  on,  + *sti- 
gare,  akin  to  stinguere,  push,  goad : see  distin- 
guish, stigma,  stimulus.]  1 . To  stimulate  to  an 
action  or  course;  incite  to  do  something ; set  or 
goad  on;  urge:  generally  in  a bad  sense : as,  to 
instigate  one  to  commit  a crime. 

By  . . . vaunts  of  his  nobility  [the  duke] 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1,  51. 
If  a servant  instigates  a stranger  to  kill  his  master,  . . . 
the  servant  is  accessory.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  stir  up ; foment ; bring  about  by  incite- 
ment or  persuasion : as,  to  instigate  crime  or 
insurrection ; to  instigate  a quarrel.  = Syn.  Impel, 
Induce,  etc.  (see  actuate ) ; tempt,  prevail  upon.  See  list 
under  incite. 

instigatingly  (in'sti-ga-ting-li),  adv.  Inciting- 
ly;  temptingly. 

instigation  (in-sti-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  instiga- 
tion = Sp.  instigacion  = Pg.  instigagao  = It.  is- 
tigazione , instigazione , < L.  instigatio(n-)f  < in- 
stigare, instigate:  see  instigate.]  The  act  of 
instigating;  incitement,  as  to  wrong-doing; 
temptation;  prompting. 

As  if  the  lives  that  were  taken  away  by  his  instigation 
were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

All  the  baseness  and  villainy  that  both  the  corruption  of 
nature  and  the  instigation  of  the  devil  could  bring  the  sons 
of  men  to.  South,  Sermons. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  words  of  that  prediction 
should  have  succeeded  in  setting  and  keeping  at  variance 
two  families  already  predisposed  to  quarrel  by  every  insti- 
gation of  hereditary  jealousy?  Poe , Tales,  I.  476. 

instigator  (in'sti-ga-tor),  n.  [=  F.  instigatevr 
- Pr.  istiguador  = Sp.  Pg.  instigador  = It.  isti- 
gatore,  instigatore,  < L.  instigator,  an  instigator, 


Those  petty  qualities  . . . are  every  moment  exerting 
their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life 
sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations. 

Johnson , Rambler,  No.  72. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled  or  infused, 
instillator  (in'sti-la-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *instilla- 
tor,  < instillare,  pp.  instillatus,  instil:  see  instil.] 
One  who  instils  or  infuses ; an  instiller.  Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

instillatory  (in-stil'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  instil  + 
-atory.]  Relating  to  instillation.  Imp.  Diet. 
instiller  (in-stil' er),  n.  One  who  instils. 

Never  was  there  such  a juggle  as  was  played  in  my  mind, 
nor  so  artful  an  instiller  of  loose  principles  as  my  tutor. 

P.  Skelton , Deism  Kevealed,  viii. 

instilment,  instillment  (in-stil'ment),  n.  [< 
instil  + -ment.]  The  act  of  instilling ; also,  that 
which  is  instilled. 

instimulatet  (in-stim'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  instimu- 
latus,  pp.  of  instimulare,  push  or  urge  on,  < in, 
on,  + stimulare,  prick,  urge : see  stimulate.]  To 
stimulate;  excite.  Coles,  1717. 
instimulationt  (in-stim-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
stimulate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  stimulating,  incit- 
ing, or  urging.  Bailey,  1731. 
instinct  (in-stingkt'),  a.  [<  L.  instinctus,  pp. 
of  instinguere,  incite,  instigate,  < in,  in,  on,  + 
stinguere,  prick:  see  sting,  stimulus,  etc.  Cf.  dis- 
tinct, extinct.]  Urged  or  animated  from  with- 
in; moved  inwardly;  infused  or  filled  with 
some  active  principle : followed  by  with. 

Forth  rush’d  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  . . . 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  752. 

What  betrays  the  inner  essence  of  the  man  must  be  so 
grasped  and  rendered  [by  the  painter]  that  aH  that  meets 
the  eye  — look,  attitude,  action,  expression  — shall  be  in- 
stinct with  meaning.  J.  Caird, 

The  close  buds. 

That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life,  , . , 
Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 

Bryant,  Winter  Piece, 

instinett  (in-stingkt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  instinctus, 
pp.  of  instinguere,  impel,  instigate : see  in- 
stinct, a.]  To  impress  as  by  an  animating 
influence;  communicate  as  an  instinct. 

Unextinguishable  beauty,  . . . impressed  and  instincted 
+ through  the  whole.  Bentley. 

instinct  (in'stingkt),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  in- 
stinkt  - F.  instinct  = Sp.  instinto  = Pg.  instincto 
= It.  instinto,  istinto,  < L.  instinctus,  impulse,  in- 
stigation, < instinguere,  pp.  instinctus,  impel:  see 
instinct,  a.]  1.  A special  propensity,  in  any 

organized  being,  but  more  especially  in  the 
lower  animals,  producing  effects  which  appear 
to  be  those  of  reason  and  knowledge,  but  which 
transcend  the  general  intelligence  or  experi- 
ence of  the  creature ; the  sagacity  of  brutes. 
Instinct  is  said  to  be  blind — that  is,  either  the  end  is  not 
consciously  recognized  by  the  animal,  or  the  connection  of 
the  means  with  the  end  is  not  understood.  Instinct  is 
also,  in  general,  somewhat  deficient  in  instant  adaptabil- 
ity to  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  question  whether 
instincts  are  innate  or  induced  is  still  a subject  of  contro- 
versy. 

The  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a 
great  matter.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  299. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  instincts  are  as  im- 
portant as  corporeal  structures  for  the  welfare  of  each 
species  under  its  presentconditions  of  life.  Under  changed 
conditions  of  life  it  is  at  least  possible  that  slight  modifl- 
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cations  of  instinct  might  be  profitable  to  a species ; and  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  instincts  do  vary  ever  so  little,  then 
I can  see  no  difficulty  in  natural  selection  preserving  and 
continually  accumulating  variations  of  instinct  to  any  ex- 
tent that  was  profitable.  It  is  thus,  as  I believe,  that  all  the 
most  complex  and  wonderful  instincts  have  originated. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  (1869),  p.  187. 
Instinct  is  purposive  action  without  consciousness  of 
the  purpose.  . . . The  end  to  which  a definite  kind  of  in- 
stinctive action  is  subservient  is  not  conceived  once  for 
all  by  a mind  standing  outside  the  individual  like  a provi- 
dence, and  the  necessity  to  act  conformably  thereto  ex- 
ternally thrust  upon  the  individual  as  something  foreign 
to  him  ; but  the  end  of  the  instinct  is  in  each  single  case 
unconsciously  willed  and  imagined  by  the  individual,  and 
the  choice  of  means  suitable  to  each  special  case  uncon- 
sciously made. 

E.  von  Hartmann,  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  tr.  by 

[Coupland,  A.  iii. 

Every  animal  that  has  well-developed  eyes  presents  an 
instance  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  purpose  by  uncon- 
scious formative  intelligence,  which  is  quite  as  definite  as 
that  shown  in  any  motor  instinct,  and  far  more  delicate 
and  subtle.  Murphy,  Habit  and  Intelligence,  xxvii. 

All  instincts  probably  arose  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways. 
(1)  By  the  effects  of  habit  in  successive  generations,  men- 
tal activities  which  were  originally  intelligent  become,  as 
it  were,  stereotyped  into  permanent  instincts.  ...  (2) 
The  other  mode  of  origin  consists  in  natural  selection,  or 
survival  of  the  fittest,  continuously  preserving  actions 
which,  although  never  intelligent,  yet  happen  to  have 
been  of  benefit.  Romanes,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  157. 

2.  Natural  intuitive  power;  innate  power  of 
perception  or  intuition. 

They  [poets]  came  by  instinct  diuine,  and  by  deepe  med- 
itation, and  much  abstinence  (the  same  assubtiling  and 
refining  their  spirits),  to  be  made  apt  to  receaue  visions. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  4. 
Willingly  would  I now  have  gone  and  asked  Mrs.  Reed’s 
pardon ; but  I knew,  partly  from  experience  and  partly 
from  instinct,  that  was  the  way  to  make  her  repulse  me 
with  double  scorn.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 

The  truth  was  felt  by  instinct  here — 

Process  which  saves  a world  of  trouble  and  time. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  182. 

instinctiont  (in-stingk'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  in- 
sttinctio(n-),  < L.  as  if  *insMnctio(n-),  < instin- 
guere,  pp.  instinctus,  impel:  see  instinct.']  1. 
Instinct. — 2.  Instigation;  inspiration. 

Tulli  in  his  Tusculane  questions  supposeth  that  a poete 
can  not  abundantly  expresse  verses  sufficiente  and  com- 
plete, or  that  his  eloquence  may  flowe  without  labour, 
wordes  well  sounyng  and  plentuouse,  without  celestial  in- 
stinction.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  13. 

instinctive (in-stingk'tiv),  a.  [<  instinct  + -ive.] 
Prompted  by  or  of  the  nature  of  instinct. 

Raised 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I sprung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  259. 
An  action  which  we  ourselves  should  require  experience 
to  enable  us  to  perform,  when  performed  by  an  animal, 
more  especially  by  a very  young  one,  without  any  expe- 
rience, and  when  performed  by  many  individuals  in  the 
same  way,  without  their  knowing  for  what  purpose  it  is 
performed,  is  usually  said  to  be  instinctive. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  201. 
A sceptre  once  put  in  the  hand,  the  grip  is  instinctive. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  232. 
Whether  young  children  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
the  dark  might  of  course  be  determined  by  a careful  col- 
lection of  testimony. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  13. 

instinctively  (in-stingk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
stinctive manner;  by  force  of  instinct. 

They  prepar’d 

A rotten  carcase  of  a boat,  not  rigg’d, 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2,  148. 
We  instinctively  demand  that  everything  in  God’s  plan 
shall  stand  in  the  strict  unity  of  reason. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  261. 

instinctivity  (in-stingk-tiv'j-ti),  n.  [<  instinc- 
tive + -ity. 3 The  character  of  being  instinctive 
or  prompted  by  instinct.  [Rare.] 

There  is  growth  only  in  plants;  but  there  is  irritability, 
or — a better  word  —instinctivity,  in  insects.  Coleridge. 

instipulate  (in-stij^ii-lat),  a.  [^  in-%  + stipu- 
late.]  In  hot .,  having  no  stipules:  same  as  ex - 
stipulate. 

institorial  (in-sti-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  institorius, 

< institor , an  agent,  factor,  broker,  huckster, 

< insistere,  pp.  institus , stand  upon,  follow,  pur- 
sue : see  insist.']  In  law,  pertaining  to  an  agent 
or  factor — Institorial  action,  an  action  allowed  in 
Roman  law  against  the  principal  upon  contracts  o 1 those 
whom  he  employed  as  managers  or  superintendents  of  a 

. bum  or  any  other  particular  branch  of  business. 

institute  (in'sti-tut),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  insti- 
tuted, ppr.  instituting.  [<  L.  institutus , pp.  of 
instituere  (>  It.  instituire,  istituire  = Sp.  Pg. 
instituir  — P.  instituer ),  set  up,  place  or  set 
upon,  purpose,  begin,  institute,  < in,  in,  on,  + 
statuere,  set  up,  establish:  see  statute.  Cf. 
constitute.]  1.  To  set  up;  establish;  put  into 
form  and  operation;  set  afoot:  as,  to  institute 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations ; to  institute  a gov- 
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ernment  or  a court;  to  institute  a suit  or  an  in- 
vestigation. 

The  last  particular  in  the  fable  is  the  Games  of  the 
torch,  instituted  to  Prometheus. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. , Expl. 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A course  of  learning.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1,  8. 
The  monastic  and  hermit’s  life  was  instituted  here  in 
the  fourth  century  by  St.  Saba ; they  say,  there  have  been 
ten  thousand  recluses  here  at  one  time. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  34. 

2.  To  establish  in  an  office ; appoint ; in  eccle- 
siastical use,  to  assign  to  a spiritual  charge ; in- 
vest with  the  cure  of  souls : used  absolutely,  or 
followed  by  to  or  into . 

When  Timothy  was  instituted  into  that  office  [to  preach 
the  word  of  God],  then  was  the  credit  and  trust  of  this 
duty  committed  unto  his  faithful  care. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1,  162. 
A Rev.  Alexander  Pope  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Thruxton,  Hants,  Jan.  5, 1630.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  374. 

3f.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles;  edu- 
cate; instruct. 

A painfull  School-master,  that  hath  in  hand 
To  institute  the  flowr  of  all  a Land, 

Giues  longest  Lessons  vnto  those  where  Ileav’n 
The  ablest  wits  and  aptest  wills  hath  giv’n. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
They  have  but  few  laws.  For  to  people  to  instruct  and 
institute  very  few  do  suffice. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  9. 
Instituted  sign,  in  logic,  a sign  which  is  not  natural, 
but  established,  either  by  human  convention  (as  a clock- 
bell  to  strike  the  hours)  or  by  divine  ordinance,  as  a sac- 
rament, which  is  a visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Augustine.  = Syn.  1.  To  ordain,  settle,  fix, 
set  in  motion. 

institutet,  a.  [ME  . institut;  K.  L.  institutus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Instituted;  established. 

When  this  newe  parsoun  is  institut  in  his  churche, 

He  bithenketh  him  hu  he  may  shrewedlichest  worche. 

* Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  326. 

institute  (in'sti-tut),  n.  [=  I).  instituut  = G. 
Dan.  Sw.  institut,  < F.  institut  = Pr.  istitut  = 
Sp.  Pg.  instituto  = It.  instituto,  istituto,  < L.  in- 
stitutum,  a purpose,  design,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, instruction,  etc.,  prop.  neut.  of  institu- 
tus, pp.  of  instituere,  set  up,  institute : see  in- 
stitute, v.]  1 . An  established  principle,  rule,  or 
law ; a settled  order. 

Water  sanctified  by  Christ’s  institute,  [was]  thought  lit- 
tle enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
We  profess  ourselves  servants  of  so  meek  a Master,  and 
disciples  of  so  charitable  an  institute. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  293. 
Greek  institutes  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  fun’ral  stage 
The  dead  to  lay.  Olover,  Athenaid,  xxvi. 

2.  pi.  A collection  of  established  laws,  rules, 
or  principles;  a book  of  elements,  especially  in 
jurisprudence:  as,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian; 
Erskine’s  “Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland”; 
Calvin’s  “Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 
The  word  implies  a systematic  statement  of  the  law  or  of 
the  principles  of  the  subject  treated,  in  analytic  form  in  a 
single  and  complete  work,  as  distinguished  from  a mere 
compilation  or  collection,  and  from  a commentary ; but  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  established  by  any 
formal  authority. 

3.  An  established  body  of  persons;  an  insti- 
tution ; a society  or  association  organized  for 
some  specific  work,  especially  of  a literary  or 
scientific  character : as,  a philosophic  or  edu- 
cational institute;  a mechanics’  institute;  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers ; the  National  In- 
stitute of  France,  or  specifically  the  Institute 
(see  below). 

The  title  of  Member  of  the  Institute  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction to  which  a Frenchman  of  culture  can  aspire ; it  is 
the  crowning  honor  of  his  career. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  601. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  the  person  to  whom  the  estate 
is  first  given  in  a destination.  Thus,  where  a per- 
son executing  a settlement  dispones  his  lands  to  A,  whom 
failing,  to  B,  whom  failing,  to  C,  etc.,  A is  termed  the  in- 
stitute, and  all  who  follow  him  in  the  succession  are  heirs 
or  substitutes , as  they  are  also  termed.— Institute  of 
France,  an  organization  formed  in  1795  to  bring  into  one 
body  the  previously  existing  national  academies,  and  call- 
ed at  first  the  National  Institute.  It  was  at  first  divided 
into  three  and  afterward  four  classes.  It  underwent  vari- 
ous modifications,  and,  as  finally  constituted  in  1832,  con- 
sists of  the  five  great  academies.  See  academy,  3.— In- 
stitute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  a Roman  Catho- 
lic order  of  women,  founded  by  Mary  Ward  in  England  in 
1611.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  only  Roman  Catholic  order 
of  English  origin  since  the  Reformation.  Also  called  Eng- 
lish Ladies  and  English  Virgins.—  Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian, an  elementary  work  on  Roman  law  composed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (who  reigned  627-65),  and 
forming  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.— Institutes  of 
medicine,  a name  for  the  more  scientific  parts  of  medical 
teaching.— Teachers’  institute,  in  the  system  of  common 
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schools  in  the  United  States,  an  assembly  of  teachers  of 
elementary  or  district  schools,  convened  by  a county  su- 
perintendent or  other  school  authority,  to  receive  Dr  give 
normal  instruction.  The  work  consists  of  a brief  course 
_ of  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  examinations. 

instituter  (in'sti-tu-ter),  n.  [<  institute,  v.,  + 
-eri.  Cf.  institutor.]  See  institutor. 
institution  (in-sti-tu'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  institu- 
cion,  < OF.  (and  F.)  institution  = Pr.  insUtutio, 
istitutio  - Sp.  institucion  = Pg.  instituicao  = It. 
instituzione,  istttuzione,  < L.  institutio(n-),  < insti- 
tuere, pp.  institutus,  set  up:  see  institute,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  instituting  or  setting  up ; establish- 
ment; effective  ordination:  as,  the  institution 
of  laws  or  government;  the  institution  of  an  in- 
quiry. 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  Nature. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L 144. 
That  the  institution  and  restitution  of  the  world  might 
be  both  wrought  with  one  hand.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Establishment  in  office;  in  ecclesiastical  use, 
instateraent  in  a spiritual  charge ; investment 
with  the  cure  of  souls.  See  installation. 

For  institucion  & induccion  he  schal  3eue  moche  of  this 
god  that  is  pore  mennus. 

Wyclif,  Works  Hitherto  Unprinted,  p.  248. 
I,  A.  B.,  receive  these  keys  of  the  House  of  God  at  your 
hands,  as  the  pledges  of  my  Institution. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Office  of  Institution. 
3f.  Establishment  in  learning ; instruction. 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  institution. 

Bentley. 

4.  Established  rule  or  order;  a principle  of 
procedure  in  any  relation ; custom ; more  spe- 
cifically, an  established  habit  of  action,  or  body 
of  related  facts,  regulating  human  conduct  in 
the  attainment  of  a social  end,  and  constituting 
an  element  in  the  social  organization  or  civil- 
ization of  a community:  as,  government,  the 
family,  a language,  is  an  institution. 

Never  any  Religion  or  Institution  in  the  World  made  it 
so  much  its  business  to  keep  men  from  doing  evil,  and  to 
perswade  them  to  do  good,  as  the  Christian  doth. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 
Literary  fosterage  was  an  institution  nearly  connected 
with  the  existence  of  the  Brehon  law  schools. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  242. 

5.  An  established  custom  or  usage,  or  a char- 
acteristic. [Chiefly  colloq.] 

The  camels  form  an  institution  of  India — possibly  a part 
of  the  traditional  policy — and  they  must  be  respected  ac- 
cordingly. Times  (London),  April,  1858. 

The  pillory  was  a flourishing  and  popular  institution  in 
those  days.  Authors  stood  in  it  in  the  body  sometimes. 

Thackeray,  Eng.  Humorists,  p.  207. 

6.  An  establishment  for  the  promotion  of  some 
object ; an  organized  society  or  body  of  persons, 
usually  with  a fixed  place  of  assemblage  and 
operation,  devoted  to  a special  pursuit  or  pur- 
pose: as,  an  educational  institution;  a charita- 
ble institution;  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington. 

This  led  in  1796  to  the  formation  of  a Trade-Society,  the 
so-called  Institution,  among  the  Clothworkers  at  Halifax, 
to  prevent  people  from  carrying  on  the  trade  in  violation 
of  custom  and  law. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxxii. 
Institution,  in  a statute  exempting  property  of  charita- 
ble institutions  from  taxation,  signifies  an  organization 
which  is  permanent  in  its  nature,  as  contradistinguished 
from  an  undertakingwhichistransientortemporary.  Itde- 
signates  corporations  or  other  organized  bodies  created  to 
administer  charities,  and  exempts  the  property  which  they 
own  and  use  for  their  charitable  purposes,  and  that  only 
Humphries  v.  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  29  Ohio  Statutes’ 
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7f.  A system  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any 
art  or  science ; a treatise  or  text-book. 

There  is  another  manuscript  of  above  three  hundred 
years  old,  . . . being  an  institution  of  physic.  Evelyn. 

8.  Eccles.:  (a)  (1)  The  origination  of  the  eu- 
eharist,  and  enactment  of  its  observance,  by 
Christ.  (2)  The  words  used  by  Christ  in  in- 
stituting the  eucharist,  in  the  various  forms  as 
recorded  in  Scripture  (Mat.  xxvi.  26-28;  Mark 
xiv.  22-24.;  Lukexxii.  19,  20;  ICor.  xi.  23-25), 
or  transmitted  by  tradition;  in  liturgies,  the 
part  of  the  prayer  of  consecration  of  the  eu- 
charistic  elements  in  which  these  words  are  re- 
peated. Also  called  more  fully  the  commemora- 
tion, recital,  or  words  of  institution,  in  its  fullest 
form,  as  exemplified  in  Oriental  liturgies,  in  the  Scotch 
communion  office  of  1764,  and  in  the  American  Prayer- 
book,  the  prayer  of  consecration  consists  of  three  princi- 
pal parts,  the  institution,  oblation,  and  epiclesis  or  invo- 
cation. In  nearly  all  the  older  liturgies  (except  the  Ro- 
man) the  institution  seems  principally  conceived  in  the 
character  of  a recital  of  Christ’s  words  and  actions  at  the 
last  supper,  the  great  oblation  and  epiclesis  consummating 
the  observance  commanded  by  him ; while  in  the  Western 
liturgies,  including  the  Roman  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  not  the  Mozarabic  in  its  original  form,  nor 
the  Scotch  and  American  offices,  the  institution,  with  the 
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manual  acts,  is  regarded  as  the  full  and  complete  act  of 
consecration,  and  there  is  no  invocation. 

The  true  Eastern  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  there  must 
be  co-operation  of  the  words  of  institution  and  of  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  bread  and  wine  be- 
come the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  485. 

(6)  The  act  by  which  a bishop  commits  the 
cure  of  souls  under  himself  in  a parish  within 
his  diocese  to  a priest  as  rector  or  vicar,  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  presentee  must  previously  have 
made  the  declaration  of  assent,  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  canonical  obedience,  and  made  the  declaration 
against  simony.  Institution  is  given  by  the  bishop  or  his 
commissary  reading  an  instrument,  the  seal  of  which  the 
clergyman  being  instituted  holds,  kneeling  before  him. 
When  the  bishop  is  patron  of  the  benefice,  the  same  act 
becomes  collation  instead  of  institution.  After  institution 
induction  admits  to  temporal  possession  of  the  goods  and 
income  attached  to  the  cure  of  souls.  In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  induction  is  not  separate  from  institu- 
tion, and  there  is  a public  office  of  institution,  set  forth  in 
1804  as  the  office  of  induction  and  revised  in  1808  and 
1886.  The  bishop,  if  satisfied  that  a clergyman  is  a quali- 
fied minister  and  duly  elected,  may  act  as  institutor  him- 
self or  appoint  a presbyter  to  act  in  his  stead.  The  office 
consists  in  reading  the  letter  of  institution,  presentation 
by  the  senior  warden  or  other  vestryman  of  the  keys  of 
the  church  to  the  new  incumbent,  his  reception  within 
the  altar-rails  by  the  institutor,  who  presents  him  with 
the  Bible,  Prayer-book,  and  books  of  canons,  and  in  the  use 
of  proper  psalms,  lessons,  anthem,  and  prayers,  after  which 
the  instituted  minister  offers  special  prayers,  and,  after  a 
sermon,  celebrates  the  holy  communion.— Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1854 
(17  and  18  Viet.,  c.  112)  which  authorizes  the  gift  or  sale 
of  land  (not  more  than  one  acre)  to  institutions  established 

# for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  art,  etc. 

institutional  (m-sti-tu'shon-al),  a.  [<  institu- 
tion 4-  -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  institu- 

tion or  to  institutions ; of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
stitution; instituted;  organized. 

Some  day  patriotism  may  justify  itself,  but  it  cannot 
yet  be  expressed  except  in  the  form  of  devotion  to  some 
institutional  fetish  or  to  a particular  flag. 

Leslie  Stephen , Eng.  Thought,  § 16. 

Throughout  many  ages  French  and  English  history, 
both  external  and  institutional,  are  bound  together  as 
closely  as  any  two  national  histories  can  be. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  66. 
2.  Relating  to  elementary  knowledge ; elemen- 
tary; institutionary. — 3.  Relating  to  the  office 
of  institution. 

institutionalism  (in-sti-tu'shon-al-izm),  n. 
[<  institutional  4-  -ism.']  The  character  of  be- 
ing institutional ; in  theol.,  the  spirit  which  lays 
great  emphasis  on  the  institutions  of  religion. 

institutionary  (in-sti-tu'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  insti- 
tution 4-  -ary.  ] 1 . Of  or  relating  to  an  institu- 

tion or  to  institutions ; institutional. 

Events  are  by  no  means  more  important  than  the  insti- 
tutionary development  which  they  cause  or  accompany. 

H.  H.  Bancroft,  Cent.  America,  Int. 

2.  Containing  the  first  principles  or  doctrines ; 
elementary ; rudimentary. 

That  it  was  not  out  of  fashion  Aristotle  declareth  in  his 
politicks,  amongst  the  institutionary  rules  of  youth. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Pertaining  to  appointment  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Davies. 

Dr.  Grant  had  brought  on  apoplexy  and  death  by  three 
great  institutionary  dinners  in  one  week. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xlvii. 

institutist  (in'sti-tu-tist),  n.  [<  institute  4-  -is#.] 
A writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and 
instructions.  [Rare.] 

Green  gall  the  institutists  would  persuade  us  to  be  an 
effect  of  an  over-hot  stomach.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

institutive  (in'sti-tu-tiv),  a.  [<  institute  4-  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  estab- 
lish. 

These  words  seem  institutive,  or  collative  of  power. 

Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

2.  Established;  depending  on  institution. 

As  for  that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  brother’s  wife, 
it  was  a penal  statute  rather  than  a dispense ; and  com- 
mands nothing  injurious  or  in  it  self  unclean,  only  prefers 
a special  reason  of  charity  before  an  institutive  decency. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  5. 

institutively  (in'sti-tu-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
stitutive manner;  t>v  way  of  institution;  in 
accordance  with  an  institution.  Harrington, 
Oceana  (ed.  1771),  p.  146. 

institutor  (in'sti-tu-tor),  n.  [=  P.  instituteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  instituidor  = It.  institutore,  istitutore,  < 
L.  institutor,  a founder,  an  erector,  < instituere, 
pp.  institutus,  set  up,  begin,  found:  see  insti- 
tute.'] 1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or 
founds;  a founder,  organizer,  or  originator. — 
2.  In  the  Anglican  Ch.,  one  who  institutes  a 
clergyman  as  rector  or  vicar  of  a parish;  the 
bishop  instituting  or  a presbyter  appointed  by 
him  to  perform  the  office  of  institution. 

Then  shall  the  Priest  who  acts  as  the  Institutor  receive 
the  Incumbent  within  the  rails  of  the  Altar. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Office  of  Institution. 
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3f.  An  instructor ; one  who  educates. 

Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  better  instructions,  hav- 
ing had  the  learnedest  and  wisest  man  reputed  of  all  Brit- 
ain the  institute r of  his  youth.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

The  two  great  aims  which  every  institutor  of  youth 
should  mainly  and  intentionally  drive  at.  Walker. 

Also  spelled  institutes. 

institutress  (in'sti-tu-tres),  n.  [<  institutor  4- 
-ess.]  A female  institutor;  a foundress.  Archce- 
ologia , XXI.  549. 

instopf  (in-stop'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 4-  stop.]  To  stop; 
close ; make  fast. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  instops. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 

instoret,  v.  t.  See  enstore. 

instr.  An  abbreviation  of  instrumental . 

instreaming  (in' streaming),  n.  [<  in1  + stream- 
ing.J  A flowing  in;  influx. 

There  is  first  the  instreaming  of  the  external  world 
through  the  senses,  as  impressions. 

J.  Le  Conte,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  312. 

He  put  out  his  ungloved  hand.  Mordecai,  clasping  it 
eagerly,  seemed  to  feel  a new  instreaming  of  confidence. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xL 

instrewt,  v.  t.  [ME.  *instrewen,  *instrucn,  in- 
strien;  < in-1 4-  strew.]  To  strew  about ; spread. 

Sum  lande  is  wont  salt  humoure  up  to  throwe 

That  sleeth  the  corne.  There  douves  dounge  instrie, 

And  leves  of  cupresse  eke  on  it  sowe, 

And  eree  it  ynne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  180. 

instruct  (in-strukt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  instructus , pp. 
of  instruere  (>  It.  instruire , istruire  = Sp.  Pg. 
instruire  = Pr.  estruyre  = F.  instruire ),  build, 
erect,  construct,  set  in  order,  prepare,  furnish, 
teach,  instruct,  < in,  in,  4-  struere , join  toge- 
ther, pile  up,  build : see  structure.  Cf . construct , 
destruct.]  If.  To  put  in  order ; form;  prepare; 
guide. 

The  Maids  in  comely  Order  next  advance  ; 

They  bear  the  Timbrel,  and  instruct  the  Dance. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a cause,  after  the  proctor 
has  prepared  and  instructed  the  same  for  a hearing  be- 
fore the  judge.  Ay  life,  Parergon. 

2.  To  impart  knowledge  or  information  to; 
inform;  teach;  specifically,  to  train  in  know- 
ledge or  skill ; teach  or  educate  methodically. 

Paul  writeth  unto  Timothy,  to  instruct  him,  to  teach 
him,  to  exhort,  to  courage  him. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  19. 

Sir,  if  I have  made 

A fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

At  present  the  most  . . . instructed  intellect  has  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  capacity  required  for  symbolizing 
in  thought  the  totality  of  things. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  351. 

3.  To  direct  or  command;  furnish  with  orders 
or  directions : as,  to  instruct  an  envoy  or  a body 
of  delegates. 

She,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said,  Give 
me  here  John  Baptist’s  head  in  a charger.  Mat.  xiv.  8. 

4f.  To  notify ; apprise. 

I have  partly  instructed  Sir  F.  Drake  of  the  state  of 
these  countries. 

Wilkes , quoted  in  Motley’s  Netherlands,  II.  103. 
5.  In  Scots  law,  to  adduce  evidence  in  support 
of;  confirm;  vouch;  verify:  as,  to  instruct  a 
claim  against  a bankrupt  estate.  = Syn.  2.  To  in- 
doctrinate, school,  drill,  train.  See  instruction. — 3.  To 
prescribe  to. 

instruct!  (in-strukt'),  a.  [<  L.  instructus , pp. 
of  instruere,  build,  furnish,  instruct:  see  in- 
struct, v.]  1.  Furnished;  equipped. 

Ships  instruct  with  oars.  Chapman. 

2.  Instructed;  taught. 

Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Return’d  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct, 

To  fly  or  follow  what  concern’d  him  most? 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  439. 

instructert  (in-struk'ter),  n.  [<  instruct  + -erl. 
Cf.  instructor.]  A teacher ; an  instructor. 

What  need  we  magnifie  the  humane  nature  as  the  great 
instructer  in  this  business,  since  we  may  with  a little  ob- 
servation And  very  much  the  like  in  brutes  as  well  as  men  ? 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  32. 

instructible  (in-struk'ti-til),  a.  [<  instruct  + 
-ible.]  Capable  of  being  instructed ; teachable ; 
docile. 

A king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose  heart  is 
instructible  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Bacon,  Submission  to  the  House  of  Xords. 

instruction  (in-struk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  instruc- 
tion ; . Pr.  instructio  = Sp.  instruccion  = Pg. 
instrucqao  = It.  instrueione,  istruzione,  < L.  in- 
struction), building,  erecting,  constructing, 
arranging,  LL.  instruction,  < instruere,  pp.  in- 
structus, \mi\d,  instruct:  see  instruct.]  1.  The 
act  of  instructing  or  teaching;  communication 
of  knowledge;  education;  enlightenment. 
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My  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou 
wilt  be  capable  of  a courtier’s  counsel. 

Shak. , All’s  Well,  i.  1,  222. 

Those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  our  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  Knowledge  imparted ; edifying  discourse  or 
precepts;  teaching. 

And.  also,  geue  3e  do  pretende 
Haue  heuinlie  Ioye  vnto  30ur  ende, 

Than  follow  this  nyxt  Instructioun, 

Maid  for  3our  Eruditioun. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  159. 

Receive  my  instruction,  and  not  silver.  Prov.  viii.  10. 

3.  Direction  given;  order;  command;  mandate: 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

The  admiral  had  received  instructions  not  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola  on  his  outward  voyage. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  8. 

My  instructions  are  that  this  boy  is  to  move  on. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xix. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Training,  Discipline,  Nurture,  Cultiva- 
tion, Instruction,  Teaching,  Education ; indoctrination, 
schooling,  breeding,  advice,  counsel.  Training  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  or  character  or  both,  or  some  fac- 
ulty, at  some  length,  by  exercise,  as  a soldier  is  trained  or 
drilled.  Discipline  is  essentially  the  same  as  training,  but 
more  severe.  Nurture,  by  its  derivation,  expresses  a ten- 
der, continuous,  and  protracted  training,  beginning  at  an 
early  age.  Cultivation,  in  the  active  sense,  is  often  used 
of  the  training,  discipline,  or  development  of  some  single 
department  of  the  nature : as,  the  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing, the  taste,  the  conscience.  (See  culture.)  Teach- 
ing is  the  general  word  for  the  imparting  of  knowledge : 
as,  the  profession  of  teaching.  Instruction  has  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  for  its  object,  but  emphasizes,  more 
than  teaching,  the  employment  of  orderly  arrangement  in 
the  things  taught.  Tuition  is  the  most  external  or  formal 
of  these  words,  representing  the  act.  Education  is  the 
largest  word  of  all  the  list,  having  for  its  object,  like  train- 
ing and  discipline,  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
man,  but  generally  also  a symmetrical  development  of  the 
whole  man,  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature,  by  instruction, 
exercise,  etc.  Education  is  the  word  chosen  to  express  the 
best  ideas  that  men  have  of  the  process  of  teaching  and 
discipline  that  shall  make  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  most 
effective  kind  of  man. 

instructional  (in-struk'  shon-al),  a.  [<  instruc- 
tion + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  instruction; 
promoting  education ; educational. 

Of  the  instructional  work  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak, 
further  than  to  say  that  it  follows  the  modern  methods  of 
teaching  the  physical  sciences.  Science,  VIII.  574. 

instructive  (in-struk'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  instructif 
= Pr.  instructiu  = Sp.  Pg.  instructivo  = It.  in- 
struttivo,  istruttivo,  < ML.  as  if  *instructivus,  < 
L.  instruere,  pp.  instructus,  instruct:  see  in- 
struct.] Serving  to  instruct  or  inform ; con- 
veying knowledge. 

Say  Memory ! thou  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song. 

Falconer,  The  Shipwreck,  iii. 

In  both  cases  the  confusion  is  instructive,  as  pointing 
to  the  way  in  which  Slavonic  and  Turanian  nations  were 
mixed  up  together,  as  allies  and  as  enemies,  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  lands.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  160. 

There  was  a lecture  occasionally  on  an  instructive  sub- 
ject, such  as  chemistry,  or  astronomy,  or  sculpture. 

IT.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  87. 

instructively  (in-struk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
structive manner;  so  as  to  afford  instruction. 

instructiveness  (in-struk' tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  instructive ; power  of  instruct- 
ing. 

instructor  (in-struk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  instructeur 
= Pr.  istruulor  = Sp.  Pg.  instructor  — It.  in- 
struttore,  < L.  instructor,  a preparer,  ML.  an 
instructor,  < instruere,  pp.  instructus,  prepare, 
instruct:  see  instruct.]  1.  One  who  instructs ; 
a teacher ; a person  who  imparts  knowledge  to 
another  by  precept  or  information. 

Wisdom  was  Adam’s  instructor  in  Paradise,  wisdom  en- 
dued the  fathers  who  lived  before  the  law  with  the  know- 
ledge of  holy  things.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  1. 

Poets,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind, 

Brought  all  things  to  their  proper  native  use. 

Roscommon,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 
2.  Specifically,  in  American  colleges,  a teacher 
inferior  in  rank  to  a professor.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  term  varies  in  different  institutions. 
See  tutor. 

instructress  (in-struk'tres),  n,  [<  instructor  + 
-ess.  Cf.  instructrice.]  A female  instructor;  a 
preceptress. 

instructricet  (in-struk'tris),  n.  [=  It.  instrut- 
trice,  < ML.  as  if  *instructrix,  fern,  of  instructor  : 
see  instructor.]  Same  as  instructress. 

Knowledge  also,  as  a perfeyt  instructrice  and  mastresse, 
. . . declareth  by  what  meane  the  sayde  preceptes  of  rea- 
son and  societie  may  be  well  vnderstande. 

+ Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  3. 

instrument  (in'stro-ment),  n,  [<  ME.  instru- 
ment, enstrement  = I).  G.  Dan.  Sw.  instrument, 
< OF.  instrument,  estrument,  F.  instrument  = 
Pr.  instrument , instrnmen,  estrument,  estrumen, 
esturmen  — Sp.  Pg.  instrumento  — It.  ins  trumento, 
istrumento,  strumento,  < L.  instrumentum,  a tool, 


instrument 
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insubordination 


instrument,  means,  furtherance,  dress,  apparel,  When  the  R-otector  wished  to  put  his  own  brother  to  instnimentalizel  (in-stro  mm'M  M » + n 
document,  < tnstruere , construct,  prepare,  fur-  dea*ll>  .without  even  the  semblance  of  a trial,  he  found  a - ^ BtSf  f?en  tal-iz),  v.  t.  [< 

nish : see  instruct .1  1 SnrWhi™  +w  read>'  instrument  in  Cranmer.  instrumental  + -ize. J To  foi*m  as  an  mstru- 


nish:  see  instruct .]  1.  Something  that  serves 

as  a means  to  the  effecting  of  an  end;  any- 
thing that  contributes  to  the  production  of  an 
effect  or  the  accomplishment  of  a purpose ; a 
means ; an  agency. 

Then  wash  all  the  instruments  of  the  senees,  as  the  eies, 
the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and 
all  the  face,  with  cold  water. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  255 


ready  i 

Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
5.  In  law,  a -writing  given  as  the  means  of  cre- 
ating, securing,  modifying,  or  terminating  a 

TM  (T III  A offnwlmr.  nrri/1  n r,  r.  « — i. J 


taining  the  terms  of  a contract,  a UUJi 

veyance,  a grant,  a patent,  an  indenture,  etc. 

One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the  new  solicitor  gen- 
eral was  to  draw  up  an  instrument  which  authorized  Walker 
and  his  proselytes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstand- 
ing their  apostasy.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  curious  instrument  by  which  Manfred,  in  May,  1269, 
undertook  the  protection  of  the  city  still  exists  in  the 
Sienese  archives. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  107. 
Absolute,  active,  chromatic  instrument.  See  the 
adjectives.— Brass  instrument.  See  wind-instrument. 
— Circular  instruments.  See  circular.— Diatonic  in- 
struments. See  diatonic.— Equatorial  instrument 
See  equatorial,  n.— Instruments  of  evidence.  See  evi- 
^nce:7~  Negotiable,  notarial,  etc.,  instrument.  See 
ftTkAoifinalw  o • 7 A 4.  A*"  . theadjectives.  = Syn.  2.  Implement,  Utensil,  etc.  See  tool. 

bpecmcally— 2.  Something  used  to  produce  a instrument  (m'stro-ment),  v.  t.  f=  OF  in- 
mecnamoai  effect:  a contrivance  with  which  to  strum,.  ....  ■ - 


ment;  produce  as  an  agent  or  agency. 

In  the  making  of  the  first  man,  God  first  instrumental- 

„, 0, j—o,  — „ »»ed  a perfect  body,  and  then  infused  a living  soul. 

right,  or  affording  evidence,  as  a writing  con-  . ■***•  T'  Adams • Works,  III.  147. 

J - ' a deed  of  con-  instrumentally  (in-stro-men'tal-i),  adv.  1.  As 

: — 1 r , fill  instr*iminTi+  manna  At.  . W — 


Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  un- 
righteousness unto  sin,  but  ...  as  instruments  of  right- 
eousness unto  God.  Rom.  vi.  13. 

The  lowly  classes,  clouded  by  despair,  were  driven  some- 
times to  admit  the  terrible  thought  that  religion,  which 
is  the  poor  man's  consolation  and  defence,  might  after 
all  be  but  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
then-  oppressors.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  366. 

Intellect  is  not  a power,  but  an  instrument— not  a 
tiling  which  itself  moves  and  works,  hut  a thing  which  is 
moved  and  worked  by  forces  behind  it. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  382. 


mechanical  effect ; a contrivance  with  which  to 
perform  mechanical  work  of  any  kind ; a tool, 
implement,  utensil,  or  machine. 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 

And  by  that  music  let  us  ail  embrace. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2,  93. 

The  agriculture  appeared  to  me  extremely  good,  the  in- 
struments very  clumsy. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

Among  their  instruments  [in  the  Hippocratic  era]  were 
forceps,  probes,  directors,  syringes,  rectal  speculum,  cathe- 
ter, and  various  kinds  of  cautery.  Encyc.  Brit. , XXII.  674. 

Specifically — 3.  In  music , a mechanical  con- 
trivance or  apparatus  for  producing  musical 
sounds — that  is,  for  setting  up,  either  in  a solid 
body  or  in  a confined  body  of  air,  vibrations  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  regular,  and  definite  to  produce 
tones  systematically  related  to  one  another.  An 
instrument  involves  a vibration-producing  agency,  a vibra- 
tile  body,  usually  a resonator  of  some  kind,  and  various 
appliances  for  regulating  the  pitch,  the  force,  the  dura- 
tion, and  often  the  quality  of  the  tones  produced.  Instru- 
ments may  be  grouped  by  reference  to  any  one  of  these 
characteristics.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  vibration -pro- 
ducing agency,  they  are — (a)  infiatile,  blown  by  the  breath, 
as  a flute ; by  mechanically  compressed  air,  as  an  organ  or 
a concertina ; or  by  the  wind,  as  an  leolian  harp  ; (b)  per- 
cussive or  pulsatile,  struck  together,  as  cymbals ; by  a ham- 
mer, as  a pianoforte,  a bell,  or  a drum  ; or  by  the  hand, 
as  a tambourine ; (c)  plucked,  pulled  aside  and  then  re- 
leased, as  the  strings  of  a harp  or  guitar,  or  the  teeth  of  a 
music-box ; ( d ) fricative,  rubbed  by  the  finger,  as  musical 
glasses ; by  a bow  (bow-instruments),  as  a violin  and  its 
many  relatives ; or  by  a wheel,  as  a hurdy-gurdy.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  vibratile  body,  instruments  are — (a) 
pneumatic,  as  the  foundation-stops  in  a pipe-organ ; (b) 
stringed,  as  a harp,  a violin,  or  a pianoforte  ; (c)  tongued 
or  reed,  as  an  oboe,  a clarinet,  or  a reed-organ  (properly 
all  the  metal  wind-instruments  belong  here);  ( d ) tym- 
panic, as  a drum  or  a tambourine ; (e)  vibrating  entire, 
as  a bell  or  a tuning-fork.  The  resonators  used  are  vari- 
ous, and  difficult  of  classification.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  means  of  fixing  the  desired  pitch  of  the  tone,  instru- 
ments are— (a)  of  fixed  intonation,  as  the  lyre,  which  has 
a separate  string  for  each  tone  desired ; the  pianoforte 
and  organ  (keyed  instruments),  which  are  fitted  with  keys 
or  levers  to  determine  which  of  several  vibratile  bodies 
shall  be  used ; the  guitar,  which  is  fitted  with  frets  over 
which  the  strings  can  be  shortened ; the  flute,  which 
has  finger-holes  by  stopping  which  the  effective  length  of 
the  vibrating  column  of  air  can  be  altered ; the  cornet- 
k-pistons,  which  has  valves  by  which  the  air-column  can 
be  supplemented ; or  the  trombone,  the  tube  of  which 
slides  into  itself,  etc. ; (6)  harmonic,  producing  the  tones 
of  a harmonic  scale  according  to  the  method  of  blowing, 
as  the  horn,  trumpet,  etc.;  (c)  of  free  intonation,  as  the 
violin  and  its  relatives,  on  which  (although  the  strings  are 
first  tuned  to  fixed  pitches)  the  player  may  produce  any 
conceivable  gradation  of  pitch.  Instruments  may  also  be 
grouped  as — (a)  solo,  melodic,  producing  usually  but  one 
tone  at  a time,  as  a violin,  a flute,  a horn,  etc.;  (6)  con- 
certed, harmonic,  polyphonic , producing  many  tones  at 
once,  as  a pianoforte,  an  organ,  a harp,  a lute,  etc.  Final- 
ly, they  may  be  grouped  as — ( a ) popular,  used  for  com- 
paratively crude  music;  or  (b)  orchestral,  developed  into 
great  perfection  of  form,  and  applied  to  the  performance 

Of  hldllv  artlStlC  music  PRTkPfMollvr  in  arnlincfrol  /iaaiKi 
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strumenter,  play  on  an  instrument ; from  the 
noun.]  1.  In  music,  to  compose  or  arrange 
for  instruments,  especially  for  an  orchestra] 
score. — 2.  In  law,  to  draw  up  an  instrument; 
also,  to  petition  "by  means  of  one.  Ar.  E.  D. 
instrumental  (in-stro-men  'tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
instrumental  = Pr.  instrumental,  istrumental,  = 

Sp.  Pg.  instrumental  = It.  instrumental,  istru- 
mentale,  strumentale,  < ML.  *instrumentalis  (in 
adv.  instrumentalitcr),  < L.  instrumentum,  in- 
strument: see  instrument.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  , ■ . 

nature  of  an  instrument  or  tool ; serving  as  an  : as>  vns^vmentary  witnesses, 

instrument  or  means;  used  or  serving  tonro-  1 -Umen^ablon  (in  stro-men-ta'shon),  n.  [= 
— * — '■  ■ ■ ...  • ■■  r.  instrumentation  — Pg.  instrumentacSo ; as 

triim.P.Vi.t.  -4-  -n  linvi  1 1 TTan 


an  instrument,  means,  or  tool;  by  way  of  an 
instrument ; in  the  nature  of  an  instrument; 
as  means  to  an  end. 

From  thence  they  will  argue  that,  the  end  being  essen- 
tially beneficial,  the  means  become  instrumentally  so. 

Burke,  Popery  Laws. 

2.  By  means  of  an  instrument,  a tool,  or  a ma- 
chine. 

Ihe  13th  I took  the  height  of  it  instrumentally,  stand- 
ing near  the  sea  side,  which  I found  to  be  34  minutes,  the 
sun  being  28  degrees  high.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  709. 

3.  With  instruments  of  music. 

. The  earlier  fathers  of  the  church  . . . condemned  mu- 
sical devotion  when  instrumentally  accompanied. 

W.  Mason,  Church  Musick,  p.  27. 

instrumentalness  (in-stro-men7 tal-nes),  n. 
Instrumentality;  usefulness  to  an  end  or  pur- 
pose. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  works  of  charity. 

Hammond. 

instrumentary  (in-strij-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=  OF. 
instrumentaire,  < ML.  *instrumentarius  (in  neut. 
instrumentarium,  a chartulary),  < L.  instrumen- 
tum, an  instrument:  see  instrument.]  1.  Con- 
ducive to  an  end ; instrumental.  [Bare.]  — 2. 
In  Scots  law,  of  or  pertaining  to  a legal  instru- 
ment : as,  instrumentary  witnesses. 

ntation  (in^stro-mpn-tn/sl 


mote  or  effect  an  object ; helpful;  serviceable : 
as,  the  press  has  been  instrumental  in  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  knowledge. 

All  second  and  instrumental  causes,  without  that  oper- 
ative faculty  which  God  gave  them,  would  become  alto- 
gether silent,  virtueless,  and  dead.  Baleigh,  II  ist.  World. 

My  chief  inducement  . . . was  to  be  instrumental  in 
forwarding  your  happiness. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for 
instruments,  especially  musical  instruments. 

Specifically,  in  music,  noting  a composition  or  a passage 
intended  for  instruments  rather  than  for  the  voice,  or  in 
a style  not  germane  to  the  voice : opposed  to  vocal. 

Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds, 

Ascend  the  vaulted  roof. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  579. 

The  Nightingale  . . . breathes  such  sweet  loud  music 
out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  20. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental  accompa- 
niment that  have  descended  to  us  may  be  mentioned  the  science  of  composition. 

organ  parts  to  some  of  the  services  and  anthems  by  Eng-  inctmmpntiQfc  fiTi  'sFrn  m<vn  r t? 

lish  composers  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  msirumeirpiSTi  (m  stro-men-tist),  n.  [=  F. 

Grove,  Diet.  Music  I 20  in&trumentiste  = Sp.  Pg.  instrumentista ; as  in- 

3.  In  gram.,  serving  to  indicate  the  instrument  strl!ment  + -**■].  A performer  upon  a musical 
or  means : applied  to  a case,  as  in  Sanskrit,  in-  .-"’S"1,™®114  \an  Vjstrumentalist. 

volving  the  notion  of  by  or  with,  in  Anglo-Saxon  ^-1},<?bs0  ?te  £°r.m  °.f  . „ , 

and  other  Teutonic  tongues  this  case  is  merged  with  a instylet  (ln-stil  ),  v.  t.  [Also  instile;  < in—  + 

few  excentlons.  in  the  dative-  in  the  r ,7;- v.  .1, ,,  .1  style i.]  Same  as  enstylc, 


instrument  + -ation.]  1.  Use  of  instruments ; 
work  done  hy  means  of  instruments,  especially 
in  surveying  and  the  like. 

Something  more  is  needed  than  the  Engineer,  stiff  with 
his  instrumentation  and  his  equations  and  his  economies 
of  line. 

D.  Q.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together  (Highways  and  Parks). 

2.  Instrumental  means  or  aid;  facility  fur- 
nished by  instruments;  intermediate  agency. 
[Bare.] 

Otherwise  we  have  no  sufficient  instrumentation  for  our 
human  use  or  handling  of  so  great  a fact  and  our  personal 
appropriation  of  it,  . . . no  fit  medium  of  thought  re- 
spectmg  it.  H.  Bushnell. 

3.  In  music,  the  process,  act,  or  science  of 
composing  or  arranging  music  for  instruments, 
especially  for  an  orchestra.  It  includes  a know- 
ledge of  the  technical  manipulation,  compass,  tone-qual- 
ity,and  mutual  adaptability  of  all  recognized  instruments. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  branches  of  the  general 
science  of  composition. 


. , incigeu,  Willi  a 

few  exceptions,  in  the  dative  ; in  the  Latin,  with  the  ab- 
lative. Abbreviated  inst.  or  instr. 


Could  we  make  out  the  Teutonic  as  it  was  a thousand 
years  earlier,  we  might  perhaps  find  a complete  instru- 
mental form,  with  an  ablative  and  a locative,  the  perfect 
apparatus  of  Indo-European  noun-inflection. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  50. 

Instrumental  score.  See  score. 

II.  n.  If.  An  instrument.  mu^vu  auuc,  %jtuy, 

Unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study  of  many  insuavityf  (in-swav'i-ti), 
sciences  . . . books  be  not  the  onlv  instrumentnla  dndo h-  eumdiA 


imiviui,  U.1IU  vpvi  ail  V C D L UUJ  U1 

books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  112. 

2.  The  instrumental  case.  Compare  I.,  3. 

The  other  treats  similarly  the  instrumental,  considering 
the  A.  S.  dative-instrumental  as  corresponding  to  an  old- 
er instrumental,  under  the  instrumental  of  accompani- 
ment, of  means,  of  cause,  of  manner. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  3. 


This  Robbin  (so  much  talked  on) 

Was  once  a man  of  fame, 

Instiled  earle  of  Huntington, 

Lord  Robert  Hood  by  name. 

True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  355). 
Whereof,  I avow,  I account  nought  at  all,  knowing  no 
age  so  justly  to  be  instiled  golden  as  this  of  our  sovereign 
lady  queen  Anne.  Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Proem. 

n.  [=  Pg.  insuavi- 


o pv.iwMvu  vi  111  j tipimcu  io  nie  peiioimanci 

of  highly  artistic  music,  especially  in  orchestral  combi-  . , . ,.  . ..  . , , 

nation.  Popular  instruments  everywhere  belong  to  the  instrumentalist  (m-stro-men  tal-ist), 

classes  represented  by  the  pipe,  the  haip,  the  lute,  the  ' " 

drum,  and  the  cymbals.  The  modern  orchestra  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  classes : (a)  Stringed,  including 
violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  bass  viols,  and  harps ; ( b ) 

wood  ivind,  including  flutes,  oboes,  English  horns,  clari-  — 

nets,  bassoons ; (c)  brass  wind,  including  French  horns  ^ Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  26. 

S:  instrumentality  (in^st^men-tal'Lti),  «. ; pi. 

For  an  account  of  the  human  voice  as  a musical  instru-  Mistrumen  tali  tics  (-tiz).  [<  instrumental  + -ityf] 

ment,  see  voice.  ~ ~ x - 1 1 " 

In  that  place  was  had  ful  grefc  mynstracy ; 

Both  hye  and  has  instrumentes  sondry. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  945. 

Tantrum  Clangley, — a place  long  celebrated  for  the  skill 
of  its  inhabitants  as  performers  on  instruments  of  percus- 
sion. T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  v.  2. 

4.  One  who  is  used  by  another;  a human  tool. 

The  finest  Device  of  all  was,  to  have  five  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester’s  Instruments  manacled  and  pinioned  like 
Traitors.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  221. 

The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise.  Dryden. 


dade  = ft  . insuavitd;  as  in-3  + suavity.]  Lack 
of  suavity;  unpleasantness. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  in- 
suavities,  are  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus, 
this  Irish  Sea,  this  Ocean  of  Misery. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  215. 

insubjection  (in-sub-jek'shon),  n.  [<  in- 3 -f 
subjection.]  Lack  of  subjection ; a state  of  dis- 

insubmeA^  T°r<t  8 + 

upon  an  instrument  : opposed  to  vo/alist. 

ofllcra  oTpoTt’  w™alist^Lid\M]r'j7nV»to.to<!.n0W  8eparate  The  totteij AmubmergMe ■ - so  designated,  although  ac- 

tt  " — — • - - tually  overflowed  by  the  torrent,  and  expected  and  in 

fond  A/1  Ia  Ka  pa  nt  am  . . ] : i-  l , , , 


1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  instrumen- 
tal; subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency;  agency 
of  anything  as  means  to  an  end. 

This  I set  down,  to  let  the  world  see  that  Cranmer  was 
not  at  all  concerned  in  those  niceties  which  have  been  so 
much  inquired  into  since  that  time,  about  the  instrumen- 
tality of  faith  in  justification. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1540. 

2.  An  instrumental  means  or  agency;  some- 

thlTICf  SPTviTKlf  QO  Q TV  inafnnrviAvil  • nn  
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tended  to  be  so  at  times,  and  it  may  be  frequently — be- 
long  to  a class  of  embankments  which  have  been  long  in 
use.  Quoted  in  J.  C.  Brown's  Keboisement  in  France,  p.  80. 

insubmission  (in-sub-misb'on),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
submission.]  Want  of  submission;  disobedi- 
ence; insubordination.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet, 
insubordinate  (in-sub-or'di-nat),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
subordonne  = Sp.  Pg.  insubordinado  =z  It.  insub- 
ordinato;  as  in-3  + subordinate.]  Not  subor- 
dinate or  submissive ; not  submitting  to  author- 
ity; refractory.  =Syn.  Disobedient,  unruly,  disorderly, 
turbulent,  mutinous. 


moans  Hi-  agency;  some-  turbulent,  mutinous. 

thing  serving  as  an  instrument : as,  preaching  insubordination  (in-sub-6r-di-na'shon),  n.  T= 
is  the  great  instrumentality  m the  spread  of  F.  insubordination  = Sn.  insubordinaeinn  = 
religion. 


_ — Sp.  insubordination  = Pg. 

insubordinagdo  = It.  insubordinazione.]  The 


insubordination 

quality  of  being  insubordinate ; want  of  subor- 
dination; refractoriness;  disobedience;  resis- 
tance to  lawful  authority. 

The  insubordination  of  the  demoralized  army  was  be- 
yond the  influence  of  even  the  most  popular  of  the  gen- 
erals. Arnold , Hist.  Home. 

Military  insubordination  is  so  grave  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  contagious  a disease,  that  it  requires  the  prompt- 
est and  most  decisive  remedies  to  prevent  it  from  leading 
to  anarchy.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

insubstantial  (in-sub-stan'shal),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

substentiel  = Sp.  insubstantial , < ML.  insubstan- 
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And,  in  fine, 

Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace, 

Subdued  me  to  her  rate. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  8,  215. 

insuitability  ( in-su-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  insuitable: 
see  -bilitg.]  Unsuitableness ; incongruity. 

The  inequality  and  the  insuitability  of  his  arms,  and  his 
grave  manner  of  proceeding. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  10. 

[<  in-3  + suitable .] 


trocnemius  when  the  knee  is  hent. 


tialis,  not  substantial,  < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  sub-  insufficient  (in-su-fisk'ent),  a.  [<  ME.  insuffi 
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stantialis,  substantial : see  substantial.]  Unsub- 
stantial. 

The  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a rack  behind. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1, 155. 
We  elders  ...  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  first  sorrow  of 
lad  or  lass,  as  though  it  were  some  insubstantial  creature 
of  the  element,  which  has  no  touch  of  our  afflictions. 

E.  Bowden,  Shelley,  I.  98. 

insubstantiality  (in-sub-stan-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [< 
insubstantial  + - ity .]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
substantial ; unsubstantiality, 
insubstantiated  (in-sub-stan'shi-a-ted),  a.  [< 
in -2  + substantiate  + -edS.]  Embodied  in  sub- 
stance or  matter;  substantially  manifested. 

A mind  or  reason  . . . insubstantiated  or  embodied. 

Orote. 

insuccationt  (in-su-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  insuca- 
tus,  pp.  of  insucare,  improp.  insuecare,  soak  in, 
< in,  in,  + sucus,  improp.  succus,  juice,:  see  suc- 
culent.]  The  act  of  soaking  or  moistening; 
maceration. 

As  concerning  the  medicating  and  insuccation  of  seeds, 
...  I am  no  great  favourer  of  it.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  I.  i.  § 5. 

insuccess  (in-suk-ses'),  n.  Same  as  unsuccess. 
insuccessfulnesst  (in-suk-ses'ful-nes),  n.  Un- 
successfulness. Davenant,  Gondibert,  Pref. 
insucken  (in'suk-n),  a.  [<  in1  + sucken .]  In 
Scots  law,  in  the  servitude  of  thirlage,  pertain- 
ing to  a district  astricted  to  a certain  mill;  as, 
an  insucken  multure  or  toll.  See  multure,  out- 
sucken,  sucken,  and  thirlage. 
insudatet,  a.  [<  L.  insudatus,  pp.  of  insudare, 
sweat  in  or  at  a thing,  < in,  in,  + sudare,  sweat: 
see  sudation .]  Accompanied  with  sweating. 

Nares. 

And  such  great  victories  attain’d  but  seild, 

Though  with  more  labours,  and  ineudate  toyles. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 

insuet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ensue. 


OF.  (also  F.)  in-  * , 

- v - - insula  (in  su-la), 


insuetude  (In'swe-tud),  n.  [=Yt.  insuetudine,  < *or  the  water  of  baptism.  See  insufflation,  2.  _ 
L.  insuetudo  (-din-),  < insit  etas,  unaccustomed,  < insufflation^  (in-su-fla'shon),  n.  [—  F.  insnf- 
in-  priv.  + suetus,  accustomed,  pp.  of  suescere , ~'1  “ 

be  accustomed ; cf.  consuetude , desuetude.]  The 
state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused;  un- 
usualness. [Rare.] 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  custom 
or  insuetude.  Landor. 

insufferable  (in-suf'er-a-bl),  a.  [<  iw-3  + suf- 
ferable.,]  Not  sufferable;  not  to  be  endured; 
intolerable  ; unbearable : as,  insufferable  cold 
or  heat ; insufferable  wrongs. 

Then  turn’d  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight 
Those  eyes  that  shed  insufferable  light. 

Pope , Iliad,  xiii.  6. 


ness ; ineompetency : as,  insufficiency  of  sup- 
plies ; insufficiency  of  motive. 

If  they  shall  perceiue  any  insufficiencie  in  you,  they  will 
not  omitte  any  occasion  to  harm  you. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  II.  172. 

At  the  time  when  our  Lord  came,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  of  natural  religion,  of  antient  tradition, 
and  of  philosophy,  fully  appealed. 

Jortin,  Christian  Religion,  iv. 

Active  insufficiency  of  a muscle,  the  inability  of  the  insuitablet  (in-su/ta-bl),  a . 
muscle  to  act,  owing  to  too  close  approximation  of  the  Unsuitable. 

points  of  origin  and  insertion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas-  Many  other  rite8  o(  the  ,Tewish  worship  seemed  to  him 

insuitable  to  the  divine  nature. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Life  of  Rochester. 

,,  , pi.  insults  (-le).  [L.,  an 

island : see  isle L]  In  anat.,  a portion  of  the  cer- 
ebral cortex  concealed  in  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
consisting  of  five  or  six  radiating  convolutions, 
the  gyrioperti.  Itlies  justout  from  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus. * Also  called  island  of  lleil,  lobule  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  lobule  of  the  corpus  striatum , and  central  lobe.  See 
cut  under  gyrus. — Insula  Reili.  Same  as  insula. 
insular  (in'su-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  insulaire 
= Sp.  Pg.  insular,  < L.  insularis,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  an  island,  < insula,  an  island,  perhaps  < 
in,  in,  + salum,  the  main  sea,  = Gr.  otmoc,  surge, 
swell  of  the  sea.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  insula ) E. 
isle1,  isolate,  eta.]  I .a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  island;  surrounded  by  water:  opposed  to 
continental. 

Their  insular  situation  defended  the  people  from  inva- 
sions  by  land.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  605. 

2.  Hemmed  in  like  an  island ; standing  alone ; 
surrounded  by  what  is  different  or  incongru- 
ous : as,  an  insular  eminence  in  a plain. 

But  how  insular  and  pathetically  solitary  are  all  the 
people  we  know ! Emerson , Society  and  Solitude. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island;  characteristic  of  insulated  or  isolated 
persons;  hence,  narrow;  contracted:  as,  insu- 
lar prejudices. 

England  had  long  been  growing  more  truly  insular  in 
language  and  political  ideas  when  the  Reformation  came 
to  precipitate  her  national  consciousness. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  149. 

4.  In  entom .,  situated  alone:  applied  to  galls 
which  occur  singly  on  a leaf. — 5.  In  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  insula  of  the  brain,  or  is- 
land of  Reil. — Insular  sclerosis.  See  sclerosis. 

II.  n.  One  who  dwells  in  an  island ; an  is- 
lander. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  insulars  . . . should 
yet,  from  grossness  of  air  and  diet,  grow  stupid  or  doat 
sooner  than  other  people.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 109. 

n.  [<  insular  + 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  insular  in  personal 
character;  narrowness  of  opinion  or  concep- 
tion; mental  insularity. 


dent  (also  insuffisant , q.  v.,  < 
suffisant) ; < OF.  insufficient  — Sp.  insuficiente  = 

Pg.  It.  insuffidente , < LL.  insuffi, deni  t-)s,  not 
sufficient,  < L.  in-  priv.  + sufficien(t-)s,  suffi- 
cient: see  sufficient.']  Not  sufficient;  lacking 
in  what  is  necessary  or  required  ; deficient  in 
amount,  force,  or  fitness ; inadequate  ; incom- 
petent: as,  insuffident  provision  or  protection; 
insuffident  motives. 

All  other  insufficiant  [to  play  in  the  pageantsl  per- 
sonnes,  either  in  connyng,  voice,  or  personne,  to  discharge, 
ammove,  and  avoide. 

Quoted  in  York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxxvii. 

The  bishop  to  whom  they  shall  be  presented  may  justly 
reject  them  as  incapable  and  insufficient. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

It  may  come  one  day  to  be  recognized  that  the  number 
of  legs,  the  villosity  of  the  skin,  or  the  termination  of  the 
os  sacrum,  are  reasons  insufficient  for  abandoning  a sensi- 
tive being  to  the  caprice  of  a tormentor. 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  145. 

insufficiently  (in-su-fish'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sufficient manner;  inadequately;  with  lack  of 
ability,  skill,  or  fitness. 

insuffisancet,  n.  [ME.,<  OF.  insuffisance,  insuffi- 
cience:  see  insufficience.]  Insufficiency.  Hal- 
liwell. 

Alle  be  it  that  I dide  none  my  self  for  myne  unable  in- 
sujfisance,  now  I am  comen  horn. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  315. 

insuffisantt,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  insuffisant,  insuffi- 
cient : see  insufficient.]  Insufficient. 

What  may  ben  ynow  to  that  man,  to  whom  alle  the  world 
is  insuffisant  ? Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  293. 

insufflate  (in-suf'lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  insuf- 
Jlatedy  ppr.  insufflating.  [<  LL.  insuffiatus,  pp. 
of  insufflare , blow  or  breathe  into,  < L.  in,  in, 
into,  upon,  4-  sufflaref  blow  from  below,  < sub , 
below,  under,  4-  flare  = E.  blow *:  see  flatus.] 

1.  To  blow  into;  specifically,  in  med.,  to  treat 

by  insufflation.  See  insufflation,  3. — 2 . Eccles.,  . . . 

to  breathe  upon,  especially  upon  catechumens  lnsularism  (m  su-lar-izm), 


Though  I say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your 
servants  is  insufferable. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 

The  fine  sayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes  remind  us 
of  the  insufferable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Macaulay,  History. 

insufferably  (in-suf 'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  insuf- 
ferable manner;  to  an  intolerable  degree:  as, 
insufferably  bright ; insufferably  proud. 

His  [Persius’s]  figures  are  generally  too  bold  and  dar- 
ing ; and  his  tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors,  insuffer- 
ably strained.  Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  Ded. 

insufficience  (in-su-fish'ens),  n.  [<  ME.  insuf- 
fidens  (in  older  form  insuffisance,  q.  v.,  < OF. 
(also  F.)  insuffisance );  < OF.  insufficience  = Pr. 


flat  ion  = Pg.  insuffiagdo  = It.  insuffi  azione , < 

LL.  msujflatio(n-),  a blowing  into,  < insufflare, 
pp.  insuffiatus,  blow  or  breathe  into : see  insuf- 
flate.] 1.  The  act  of  blowing  or  breathing  on 
or  into. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  observes  the  meth- 
od of  insufflation  and  evaporation  referred  to  is  simply  the 
blowing  of  streams  of  air,  not  necessarily  heated,  into  a 
liquid  warmed  by  some  usual  means  to  some  desired  tem- 
perature, which  may  or  may  not  be  the  boiling  point  of 
the  liquid.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  850. 

2.  Eccles .,  the  act  or  ceremony  of  breathing 
upon  (a  person  or  thing),  symbolizing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  expulsion  of  an 
evil  spirit.  This  ceremony  is  used  in  some  ancient  and 
Oriental  rites,  in  exorcism  of  the  water  of  baptism,  and  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  elsewhere  in 
exorcism  of  catechumens.  See  exsuffiation. 

Thus  St.  Basil,  expressly  comparing  the  divine  insuffia- 
tion  upon  Adam  with  that  of  Christ,  John  xx.  22,  upon  the  insularly  (in  ' su-lflr-li), 
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apostles,  tells  us  it  was  the  same  Son  of  God,  “by  whom 
God  gave  the  insuffiation,  then  indeed  together  with  the 
soul,  but  now  into  the  soul.” 

Bp.  Bull,  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall. 

They  would  speak  less  slightingly  of  the  insuffiation  and 
extreme  unction  used  in  the  Romish  Church.  Coleridge. 

3.  In  med.,  the  act  of  blowing  air  into  the  mouth 
of  a new-born  child  to  induce  respiration,  or  of 
blowing  a gas,  vapor,  or  powder  into  some  open- 
ing of  the  body. 


Pg.  insufficiency  = Sp.  insuficiencia  = It.  insuf-  insufflator  (in'su-fla-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  insuf- 

flatus,  pp.  of  insufflare,  blow  into:  see  insuf- 
flate.] 1.  A form  of  injector  for  impelling  air 
into  a furnace.  It  is  practically  an  injector  blower. 
By  a slight  change  in  the  apparatus  it  becomes  a hydro- 
carbon burner  or  blower,  for  delivering  a stream  of  oil 
mingled  with  air  and  steam  under  pressure  to  a furnace. 
2.  A medical  instrument  for  blowing  air,  or  a 
gas,  vapor,  or  powder,  into  some  opening  of  the 
body.  See  insufflation,  3. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,i.  1, 16.  insuitt  (in'sut),  n.  A word  found  only  in  the 
insufficiency  (in-su-fish'en-si),  n.  [As  insuf-  place  cited,  and  undoubtedly  a printer’s  error. 
Jitience:  see  -cy.]  Lack' of  sufficiency ; defi-  Most  modern  editions  have  “infinite  cunning” 
ciency  in  amount,  force,  or  fitness;  inadequate-  in  place  of  the  old  “ infuite  comming.” 


ficienza,  < LL.  insufficientia,  insufficience,  < in- 
sufficien(t-)s,  insufficient:  see  instifficient.]  In- 
sufficiency. [Rare.] 

And  I confess  my  simple  inmfiiciens : 

Litil  haf  I sene,  and  reportit  weil  less, 

Of  this  materia  to  haf  experience. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  102. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses,  unin- 
telligent of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot 
praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 


His  [Alfred’s]  freedom  from  a narrow  msularism. 

J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  95. 

insularity  (in-sff-lar'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  insularite; 
as  insular  4-  -ity.]  The  state  of  being  an  island, 
or  of  being  insular  in  situation  or  character; 
restriction  within  or  as  within  an  island ; that 
which  is  characteristic  of  an  island  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  island;  iiisularism. 

In  his  first  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  discovered  the 
Society  Islands,  determined  the  insularity  of  New  Zea- 
land, . . . and  made  a complete  survey  of  both. 

Cook,  Third  Voyage,  v.  3. 
We  may  rejoice  in  and  be  grateful  for  the  insularity 
of  our  position,  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  inherent 
solidarity  of  all  civilised  races. 

IF.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  35. 
Cosmopolitanism  is  greater  than  selfish  insularity. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  515. 

adv.  In  an  insular 

manner. 

insnlary  (in'su-la-ri),  a.  and  n . [<  L.  insularis , 

insular:  s qq'' insular.]  I.  a.  Same  as  insular. 
[Rare.] 

Druina,  being  surrounded  with  the  sea,  is  hardly  to  be 
invaded,  having  many  other  insulary  advantages.  Howell. 

II.  n.  Same  as  insular . [Rare.] 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  insula, ri.es  that 
we  are,  to  judge  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  “Naturalist” 
movement.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  61. 

insulate  (in'gu-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  insu- 
lated, ppr.  insulating.  [<  LL.  insulatus,  made 
like  an  island,  pp.  of  insulare  (>  It.  isolare  (> 
nit.  E.  isolate)  = F.  insider),  make  like  an  island, 
< insula,  island : see  insular.]  1.  To  make  an 
island  of  (a  place)  by  surrounding  it  with  water. 

An  impetuous  torrent  boiled  through  the  depth  of  the 
chasm,  and,  after  eddying  round  the  base  of  the  castle- 
rock,  which  it  almost  insulated,  disappeared  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a woody  glen.  Peacock,  Mel  incourt,  i. 

2.  To  place  in  an  isolated  situation  or  con- 
dition; set  apart  from  immediate  contact  or 
association  with  others ; detach  ; segregate. 


insulate 
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In  Judaism,  the  special  and  insulated  situation  of  the 
Jews  has  unavoidably  impressed  an  exclusive  bias  upon 
its  principles.  De  Quincey. 

Everything  that  tends  to  insulate  the  individual  — to 
surround  him  with  barriers  of  natural  respect,  so  that 
each  man  shall  feel  the  world  as  his,  and  man  shall  treat 
with  man  as  a sovereign  state  with  a sovereign  state — 
tends  to  true  union  as  well  as  greatness. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  95. 


3.  In  elect,  and  heat,  to  separate,  as  an  electri- 
fied or  heated  body,  from  other  bodies  by  the 
interposition  of  a non-conductor ; more  specif- 
ically, in  electrostatics , to  separate  from  the 
earth  (since  an  electrified  body  tends  to  part 
with  its  electricity  to  the  earth);  to  surround 
the  conductor  with  non-conducting  material, 
so  as  to  keep  the  current  in  its  proper  path. 

4.  In  chern .,  to  free  from  combination  with 
other  substances. 

insulate  (in'su-lat),  a.  [<  L.  insulatus,  insu- 
lated: see  the  verb.]  In  entom .,  detached 
from  other  parts  or  marks  of  the  same  kind. 
— Insulate  vein,  a discal  vein  or  nervure  of  the  wing 
not  connected  with  another. 

insulation  (in-su-la'shon),  n.  [<  insulate  + 
-ion.']  1.  The  act  of  insulating  or  detaching, 

or  the  state  of  being  detached,  from  other  ob- 
jects.— 2.  In  elect,  and  thermotics,  that  state 
in  which  the  communication  of  electricity  or 
heat  to  other  bodies  is  prevented  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a non-conductor;  also,  the  mate- 
rial or  substance  which  insulates.  See  insulate 
and  insulator. — 3.  The  act  of  setting  free  from 

^combination,  as  a chemical  body ; isolation. 

insulator  (in'su-la-tor),  n.  [<  insulate  + -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  insulates ; specifically, 


a substance  or 
body  that  inter- 
rupts the  commu- 
nication of  elec- 
tricity or  heat  to 
surrounding  ob- 
jects ; a non-con- 
ductor; anything 
through  which  an 
electric  current 
will  not  pass. 
The  figures  show  the 
usual  forms  of  in- 
sulators employed 
in  telegraph-lines  to 
support  the  wire  on 
the  post.  They  are 
frequently  made  of 
porcelain  or  glass, 
and  in  the  shape  of 

lines,  usually  supported  by  an  oak  stalk.  an  inverted^  Clip, 
B,  double-cup  insulator  used  on  English  round  Which  the  Wire 
lines:  c,  c' , cups  of  brown  earthenware;  is  wrapped  or  is  at- 
b an  iron  stalk  by  means  of  which  the  in-  tached  by  a llOOk  de- 

:UmpSIpoieX  OSS'aml  e‘  pending  from  it,  or 

the  like.  In  the  case 
of  electricity  the  commonest  insulators  for  supports  are 
glass,  porcelain,  and  vulcanized  rubber ; and  for  covering 
wires  conveying  currents,  silk,  cotton,  gutta-percha,  and 
rubber.  These  substances  do  not  absolutely  prevent  the 
communication  of  electricity,  but  a good  glass  Leyden 
jar,  for  example,  will  hold  a charge  for  months.  No  per- 
fect insulator  for  either  electricity  or  heat  is  known,  and 
the  distinction  between  conductors  and  insulators  is  some- 
what arbitrary. 


Insulators. 

A , glass  insulator  used  on  Western  Union  ^ 


insuloust  (in'su-lus),  a.  _[<  LL.  insulosus,  full 
of  islands,  < L.  insula,  island:  see  insular.] 
Abounding  in  islands.  Bailey. 
insulset  (in-suls'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  insulso,  < 
L.  insulsus,  unsalted,  insipid,  < in-  priv.  + sal- 
sus,  salted,  pp.  of  salere,  salt:  see  salt1,  sauce.] 
Dull;  insipid;  stupid:  as,  “ insulse  and  frigid 
affectation,”  Milton. 

insulsityt  (in-sul'si-ti),  n.  [<  L.  insulsita(t-)s, 
tastelessness,  insipidity,  < insulsus,  unsalted,  in- 
sipid: see  insulse.]  Dullness;  insipidity;  stu- 
pidity. 


To  justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the  insulsi- 
,ty  of  mortal  tongues.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

insult  (in-sult/ ),  v.  [<  F.  insulter  = Sp.  Pg.  insul- 
ted = It.  insultare, ( [ L.  insultare,  leap  or  spring  at 
or  upon,  behave  insolently  toward,  insult,  ML. 
attack,  freq.  of  insilire,  leap  at  or  upon,<  in,  on, 
at,  4-  satire,  leap:  see  salient , and  cf.  assault, 
exult,  result.']  I.  trans.  1 . To  leap  upon ; specif- 
ically, to  make  a sudden,  open,  and  bold  attack 
upon;  attack  in  a summary  manner,  and  with- 
out recourse  to  the  usual  forms  of  war.  [Rare .] 


An  enemy  is  said  to  insult  a coast  when  he  suddenly 
appears  upon  it,  and  debarks  with  an  immediate  purpose 
to  attack.  Stocqueler. 

2.  To  offer  an  indignity  to;  treat  contemptuous- 
ly, ignominiously,  or  insolently,  either  by  speech 
or  by  action ; manifest  scorn  or  contempt  for. 

Not  so  Atrides  : he,  with  wonted  pride, 

The  sire  insulted , and  his  gifts  deny’d. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  493. 


A stranger  cannot  so  much  as  go  into  the  streets  of  the 
town  [Damiata]  that  are  not  usually  frequented  by  them 
without  being  insulted. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  19. 
I shall  not  dare  insult  your  wits  so  much 
As  think  this  problem  difficult  to  solve ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  271. 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  leap  or  jump. 

And  they  know  how, 

The  lion  being  dead,  even  hares  insult. 

Daniel,  Funeral  Poem. 

There  shall  the  Spectator  see  some  insulting  with  joy; 
others  fretting  with  melancholy.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolent  triumph ; exult  con- 
temptuously: with  on,  upon,  or  over . [Obso- 
lete or  archaic.] 

You  I afford  my  pity ; baser  miuds 
Insult  on  the  afflicted. 

Fletcher  {and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iv.  5. 

I insult  not  over  his  misfortunes,  though  he  has  him- 
self occasioned  them.  Dryden,  Duke  of  Guise. 

What  then  is  her  reward,  that  out  of  peevishness. 
Contemns  the  honest  passion  of  her  lover, 

Insults  upon  his  virtue?  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iv.  2. 

insult  (in'sult),  n.  [<  LL.  insulins , insult,  scof- 
fing, lit.  a leaping  upon,  < L.  insilire,  pp.  insul - 
tus , leap  upon,  insult : see  insult , v.]  If.  The 
act  of  leaping  on  anything. 

The  bull’s  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iii.  99. 

2.  An  assault ; a summary  assault ; an  attack. 
[Rare.] 

Many  a rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  2. 

3.  An  affront,  or  a hurt  inflicted  upon  one’s 
self-respect  or  sensibility ; an  action  or  utter- 
ance designed  to  wound  one’s  feelings  or  igno- 
miniously assail  one’s  self-respect;  a manifesta- 
tion of  insolence  or  contempt  intended  to  pro- 
voke resentment ; an  indignity. 

To  refuse  a present  would  be  a deadly  insult — enough 
to  convert  the  would-be  donor  into  an  inveterate  and  im- 
placable enemy.  O' Donovan,  Merv,  xiv. 

And  I heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong, 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

4.  Contemptuous  treatment ; outrage. 

Yet  e’en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 

(Pray,  Elegy. 

To  take  an  insult,  to  submit  without  retaliation  to 
something  regarded  as  insulting : as,  I will  take  no  in- 
sults from  you.  = Syn.  3.  Indignity , etc.  See  affront 

insultable  (in-sul'ta-bl),  a.  [<  insult  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  insulted ; apt  to  feel  insulted ; 
quick  to  take  insult. 

Civility  has  not  completed  its  work  if  it  leave  \is  unso- 
cial, morose,  insultable.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  71. 

insultancet  (in-sul'tans),  n.  [<  insultan(t ) + 
-ce.]  Insult;  insolence. 

I staid  our  ores,  and  this  insultance  vsede ; 

Cyclop  ! thou  shouldst  not  haue  so  much  abusde 
Thy  monstrous  forces.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  ix. 

insultant  (in-sul'tant),  a.  [<  L.  insultan(t-)s, 
ppr.of  insultare, insult:  see  insult,  v.]  Inflicting 
insult ; wounding  honor  or  sensibility ; insult- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Meanwhile  for  thy  insultant  ambassage, 

Cherub,  abide  in  chains,  a spy’s  desert. 

Bicker steth,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever,  viii.  376. 

insultationf  (in-sul-ta'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  imulta- 
tion  = It.  insultazione , < L.  insultatio(n~),  a leap- 
ing upon,  a scoffing, < insultare , leap  upon:  see 
insult , v.]  The  act  of  insulting  or  treating  with 
indignity ; manifestation  of  contempt  or  scorn. 

When  he  looks  upon  his  enemies  dead  body,  'tis  with  a 
kind  of  noble  heavines,  not  insultation. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  A Worthy  Commander. 

The  impudent  insultations  of  the  basest  of  the  people. 

Prideaux,  Euchologia,  p.  185. 

insulter  (in-sul'ter),  n.  If.  One  who  attacks. 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  550. 
2.  One  who  insults  or  offers  an  indignity. 

insulting  (in-sul'ting),  p.  a.  If.  Attacking; 
injurious. 

And  the  Are  could  scarcely  preuaile  against  the  insult- 
ing tyrannie  of  the  cold,  to  warme  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  434. 
2.  Containing  or  inflicting  insult;  derogatory 
or  abusive:  as,  insulting  language.  =Syn.  Insolent, 
Insulting  (see  insolent ) ; abusive,  blackguard,  ribald. 

insultingly  (in-sul'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  insult- 
ing manner;  with  insolent  contempt. 

insultmentt  (in-sult'ment),  n.  [<  insult  4- 
-ment.]  The  act  of  insulting;  an  insult. 

He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on 
his  dead  body.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5,  145. 

insumet  (in-sum'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  insumere , take, 
assume,  < in,  in,  + sumer e,  take  : see  sumption . 
Cf.  assume,  consume , etc.]  To  take  in ; absorb. 


In  dressing  the  roots  he  as  sparing  as  possible  of  the 
fibres,  . . . which  are  as  it  were  the  emulgent  veins,  which 
insume  and  convey  the  nourishment  to  the  whole  tree. 

Evelyn,  Terra  (ed.  1825),  p.  25. 

insuperability  (in-siF'pe-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
superable: see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
insuperable. 

insuperable  (in-su'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  insu- 
perable, insoperable  = Sp.  insuperable  = Pg.  in- 
super  avel=  It.  insuperabile ; as  in-3  4-  superable.] 
Not  superable;  incapable  of  being  passed  over, 
overcome,  or  surmounted. 

Overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  138. 

The  difficulties  of  his  task  had  been  almost  insuperable, 
and  his  performance  seemed  to  me  a real  feat  of  magic. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  278. 
= Syn.  Insurmountable,  impassable,  unconquerable,  in- 
vincible. 

insuperableness  (in-su'pe-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  insuperable  or  insurmounta- 
ble; insuperability. 

insuperably  (in-su'pe-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  insu- 
perable manner;  insurmountably;  inextricably. 

Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  complicated  sys- 
tems are  insuperably  embarrassed  with  the  least  perplexity 
in  common  affairs.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  180. 

insupportable  (in-su-por'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
supportable = Pg.  insupportavel , < LL.  insup - 
portabilis,  not  supportable,  < in-  priv.  4-  *sup- 
portabilis,  supportable:  see  supportable.]  1. 
Not  supportable;  incapable  of  being  support- 
ed or  borne;  insufferable;  intolerable. 

To  those  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  Equator  this 
spring  would  be  a most  pestilent  and  insupportable  Sum- 
mer*  Bentley. 

Too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  106. 

2f.  Irresistible. 

That  when  the  knight  he  spide,  he  gan  advance, 

With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mayne, 

And  towardes  him  with  dreadfull  fury  praunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  2. 

insupportableness  (in-su-por'ta-bl-neB),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insupportable ; insuflera- 
bleness ; the  state  of  being  beyond  endurance. 

insupportably  (in-su-por'ta-bli),  adv.  1.  So  as 
not  to  be  supported  or  endured ; intolerably. 

Who  follows  his  desires,  such  tyrants  serves 
As  will  oppress  him  insupportably. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  knight  of  Malta,  v.  1. 

2f.  Irresistibly. 

When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  136. 

insupposable  (in-su-po'za-M),  a.  [<  tn-3  + 
supposable.]  Not  supposable;  incapable  of  be- 
ing supposed. 

insuppressible  (in-su-pres'i-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
suppressible.]  Not  suppressible  ; incapable  of 
being  suppressed  or  removed  from  observation. 

insuppressibly  (in-su-pres'i-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  suppressed  or  concealed. 

insuppressive  (in- su- pres' iv),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
suppressive.]  Incapable  of  being  suppressed; 
insuppressible.  [Rare.] 

But  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th’  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1,  134. 

Man  must  soar ; 

An  obstinate  activity  within, 

An  insuppressive  spring,  will  toss  him  up 
In  spite  of  fortune’s  load. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

insurable  (in-shor'a-bl),  a.  [<  insure  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  insured  against  loss,  damage, 
death,  and  the  like ; proper  to  be  insured in- 

surable interest.  See  insurance,  2. 

The  French  law  annuls  the  latter  policies  so  far  as  they 
exceed  the  insurable  interest  which  remained  in  the  in* 

^sured  at  the  time  of  the  subscription  thereof.  Walsh. 

insurance  (in-shor'ans),  n.  [=  OF.  enseurance, 
assurance,  < enseurer,  insure:  see  insure.]  1. 
The  act  of  insuring  or  assuring  against  loss ; a 
system  of  business  by  which  a company  or  cor- 
poration (called  an  insurance  company,  or,  rare- 
ly, assurance  company  or  society)  guarantees  the 
insured  to  a specified  extent  and  under  stipu- 
lated conditions  against  pecuniary  loss  arising 
from  such  contingencies  as  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  by  fire  or  the  efforts  to  extinguish  fire 
( fire-insurance ),  or  by  shipwreck  or  disaster  at 
sea  (marine  insurance),  or  by  explosion,  break- 
age, or  other  accidents  to  property,  or  the  loss 
of  future  earnings,  either  through  disablement 
0 accident-insurance ) ortbrougb  death  (life-insur- 
ance), etc.  Also  called  assurance.  Specifically 
— 2.  In  law,  a contract  by  which  one  party,  for 
an  agreed  consideration  (which  is  proportioned 
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insurance 

to  the  risk  involved),  undertakes  to  compensate 
the  other  for  loss  on  a specified  thing,  from 
specified  causes.  The  party  agreeing  to  make  the 
compensation  is  usually  called  the  insurer  or  underwriter, 
the  other  the  insured  or  assured,  the  agreed  considera- 
tion the  premium , the  written  contract  a policy , the 
events  insured  against  risks  or  perils , and  the  subject, 
right,  or  interest  to  be  protected  the  insurable  interest. 
Bouvier. 

3.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  property, 
life,  etc. — 4f.  Engagement;  betrothal. 

Dyd  I not  knowe  afore  of  the  insurance 

Betweene  Gawyn  Goodlucke  and  Christian  Custance? 

U dall,  Roister  Doister,  iv.  6. 
Agreement  for  insurance.  See  agreement.—  Co-in- 
surance, insurance  in  which  two  or  more  parties  are 
jointly  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may  come  upon 
certain  specified  property ; specifically,  a form  of  insur- 
ance in  which  the  insured,  in  consideration  of  a reduced 
rate  of  premium,  agrees  to  maintain  insurance  upon  his 
property  to  a certain  specified  extent,  say  80  per  cent, 
of  its  actual  cash  value,  and  failing  to  do  so  becomes 
his  own  insurer  for  the  difference,  and  in  case  of  par- 
tial loss  is  jointly  responsible  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany in  that  proportion. — Graveyard  insurance,  a, 
method  of  swindling  insurance  companies  by  means  of 
insurance  effected  on  the  life  of  a very  old  or  infirm 
person,  who,  through  collusion  with  the  medical  ex- 
aminer, may  be  personated  by  one  of  robust  health,  or 
otherwise  falsely  passed  upon. — Hazardous  insurance. 
See  hazardous.—  Insurance  broker,  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  procure  insurance  for  other  persons,  or  to 
act  as  broker  between  owners  of  property  and  insurance 
companies.— Insurance  commissioner,  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  a State  officer  who  in  behalf  of  the  public 
maintains  a supervision  over  the  affairs  of  insurance  com- 
panies.— Insurance  company,  a company  or  corporation 
whose  business  is  to  insure  against  loss  or  damage.— In- 
surance policy.  See  def.  2,  above.  =Syn.  Assurance, 
Insurance.  See  the  extract. 

The  terms  insurance  and  assurance  have  been  used  in- 
discriminately for  contracts  relative  to  life,  fire,  and  ship- 
ping. As  custom  has  rather  more  frequently  employed 
the  latter  term  for  those  relative  to  life,  I have  in  this 
volume  entirely  restricted  the  word  assurance  to  that 
sense.  If  this  distinction  be  admitted,  assurance  will 
signify  a contract  dependent  on  the  duration  of  life,  which 
must  either  happen  or  fail,  and  insurance  will  mean  a 
contract  relating  to  any  other  uncertain  event,  which  may 
partly  happen  or  partly  fail. 

Babbage,  Comparative  View  of  Institutions  for  Assurance 
[of  Lives  (1826),  quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  169. 
[The  distinction  here  made  has  not  become  established, 
although  it  is  observed  to  some  extent,  especially  in  Great 
Britain.] 

insurancert  (in-shor'an-ser),  n.  [<  insurance  + 
-er1.]  An  insurer;  an  underwriter. 

The  far-fam’d  sculptor,  and  the  laurell’d  bard. 

Those  bold  insurancers  of  deathless  fame, 

Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 

Blair , The  Grave. 

insure  (in-shor'),  v.;  prefc.  and  pp.  insured,  ppr. 
insuring.  [Also  ensure;  ME.  insuren,  ensuren, 
enseuren , < OF.  (AF.)  enseurer,  assure,  < en-  + 
seur,  sure.  Of.  assure , which  is  earlier.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure ; give 
assurance  of ; assure : as,  to  insure  safety  to  any 
one. 

The  knyght  ensured  hym  his  feith  to  do  in  this  maner. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  684. 

I ensure  you,  very  many  godly  men  in  divers  places  give 
daily  thanks  unto  God  in  prayer  for  you. 

T.  Lever,  in  Bradford’s  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  137. 

It  is  easy  to  entail  debts  on  succeeding  ages,  but  how 
to  ensure  peace  for  any  term  of  years  is  difficult  enough. 

Swift. 

Specifically — 2.  To  guarantee  or  secure  indem- 
nity for  future  loss  or  damage  (as  to  a building 
from  fire,  or  to  a person  from  accident  or  death) 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions;  make  a sub- 
ject of  insurance ; assure : as,  to  insure  a ship 
or  its  cargo,  or  both,  against  the  dangers  of  the 
sea ; to  insure  a house  against  fire. 

Take  a whiff  from  our  fields,  and  your  excellent  wives 

Will  declare  it's  all  nonsense  insuring  your  lives. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Berkshire  Festival. 

3f.  To  pledge ; betroth. 

There  grew  such  a secret  love  between  them  that  at 
length  they  were  insured  together,  intending  to  marry. 

0.  Cavendish,  Wolsey  (ed.  Singer,  1826),  I.  57. 
=Syn.  Insure,  Assure.  Assure  may  express  the  making 
certain  in  mind : as,  I was  assured  of  safety  by  his  friendly 
manner ; insure  has  not  this  sense.  Insure  is  a possible 
word  to  express  the  making  certain  in  fact,  and  is  more 
common  than  ensure:  as,  his  lack  of  money  insured  his 
early  return ; assure  has  not  this  sense.  Insure  and  assure 
are  both  used  of  the  act  of  pledging  a payment  of  money 
upon  loss  or  death,  but  assure  is  rarely  used  in  that  sense 
in  the  United  States. 

ii.  intrans.  To  undertake  to  secure  or  assure 
against  loss  or  damage  on  receipt  of  a certain 
payment  or  premium ; make  insurance : as,  the 
company  insures  at  a low  premium, 
insurer  (in-shor'&r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  insures  or  makes  sure  or  certain. 

The  mysterious  Scandinavian  standard  of  white  silk, 
having  in  its  centre  a raven,  . . . the  supposed  insurer 
of  victory.  Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  164. 

2.  One  who  contracts,  in  consideration  of  a 
stipulated  payment  called  a premium,  to  in- 


demnify a person  or  company  against  certain 
perils  or  losses,  or  against  a particular  event ; 
an  underwriter. 

That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  undervalued,  and 
scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is  worth,  we  may  learn 
from  the  very  moderate  profit  of  insurers. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  10. 

insurge  (in-serj'),  v, ; pret.  and  pp.  insurged, 
ppr.  insurging.  [Early  mod.  E.  insourge ; < F.  in- 
surger  = Sp.  Pg.  insurgir  = It.  insurgere,  < L.  in- 
surgere,  rise  upon,  rise  up  against,  < in,  upon,  + 
surgere,  rise:  see  surge.]  I.f  intrans.  To  rise 
against  anything ; engage  in  a hostile  uprising ; 
become  insurgent. 

It  is  the  devilishe  sort  of  men  that  insourgeth  and  reis- 
eth  garboile  against  the  veritie.  J.  U dall.  On  Luke  xxiii. 

What  mischief  hath  insurged  in  realmes  by  intestine 
devision.  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  Int. 

If  in  the  communicacion  or  debating  therof,  either 
with  her  sonne  or  his  counsail,  ther  shulde  insurge  any 
doubte  or  difficulte,  . . . she  wolde  interpone  her  au- 
thority. State  Papers,  Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.,  1527. 

ii.  trans.  To  stir  up  to  insurrection.  [Rare.] 

The  news  of  the  dispute  between  England  and  Spain 
about  Nootka  Sound  in  1790  recalled  him  [Miranda]  to 
England,  where  he  saw  a good  deal  of  Pitt,  who  had  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  him  to  insurge  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, but  the  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  dispute  again 
destroyed  his  hopes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  498. 

insurgence  (in-ser'jens),  n.  [=  F.  insurgence; 
as  insurge7i{t)  4-  -ce.]  Same  as  insurgency. 

There  was  a moral  insurgence  in  the  minds  of  grave 
men  against  the  Court  of  Rome. 

George  Eliot,  Romola,  lxxi. 

insurgency  (in-ser'jen-si),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  insurgent;  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion. 

Our  neighbors,  in  their  great  revolutionary  agitation,  if 
they  could  not  comprehend  our  constitution,  imitated  our 
arts  of  insurgency.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  363. 

insurgent  (in-ser'jeut),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  insur- 
gent = Sp.  Pg.  It.  insurgente,  < L.  insurgen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  insurgere,  rise  up  or  to,  rise  up  against : 
see  insurge.]  I,  a.  Rising  against  lawful  au- 
thority or  established  government ; engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion : as,  insurgent  chiefs. 

In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man’s  insurgent  appetites  and 
sins,  there  is  still  a reclaiming  voice.  Chalmers. 

Many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgent  army,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  174. 

ii.  n.  One  who  rises  in  forcible  opposition  to 
lawful  authority ; one  who  engages  in  armed 
resistance  to  a government  or  to  the  execution 
of  laws. 

Rich  with  her  spoils,  his  sanction  will  dismay, 

And  bid  the  insurgents  tremble  and  obey. 

Falconer,  The  Demagogue. 

The  insurgents  rode  about  the  town,  and  cried,  Liberty  ! 
liberty  ! and  called  upon  the  people  to  join  them. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  I.  103. 

To  advance  is  the  only  safety  of  insurgents. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 
= Syn.  Insurgent , Rebel,  Traitor.  An  insurgent  differs 
from  a rebel  chiefly  in  degree.  The  insurgent  opposes  the 
execution  of  a particular  law  or  scheme  of  laws,  or  the 
carrying  out  of  some  particular  measure,  or  he  wishes  to 
make  a demonstration  in  favor  of  some  measure  or  to 
express  discontent;  the  rebel  attempts  to  overthrow  or 
change  the  government,  or  he  revolts  and  attempts  to  place 
his  country  under  another  jurisdiction.  A traitor  is  one 
who  breaks  faith  or  trust  by  betraying  his  country  or  vio- 
lating his  allegiance,  especially  a sworn  allegiance:  the 
word  is  applied  in  strong  reprobation  to  one  who,  even 
without  express  breach  of  faith,  makes  war  upon  his  sov- 
ereign or  country,  or  goes  over  from  the  side  to  which  his 
loyalty  is  due.  See  insurrection. 

insurmountability  (in-ser-moun-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  insurmountable : see  -bilily.]  The  character 
of  being  insurmountable, 
insurmountable  (in-ser-moun'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
insurmontable  ; as  in-3  + surmountable.']  Not 
surmountable ; incapable  of  being  surmounted, 
passed  over,  or  overcome. 

The  face  of  the  mountain  towards  the  sea  is  already  by 
nature,  or  soon  will  be  by  art,  an  insurmountable  preci- 
pice. H.  Swinburne , Travels  through  Spain,  viii. 

insurmountableness  (in-ser-moun'ta-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  insurmountable, 
insurmountably  (in-ser-moun'ta-bli),  adv.  So 
as  not  to  be  surmounted  or  overcome, 
insurrect  (in-su-rekt'),  v.i.  [<  L.  insurrectus , 
pp.  of  insurgere,  rise  up : see  insurge,  insurgent .] 
If.  To  rise  up. 

Richard  Franck,  in  his  Northern  Memoirs,  p.  202,  uses 
insurrect  of  “ vapours.”  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  73. 

2.  To  rise ; make  an  insurrection.  [Colloq.] 

If  there’s  any  gratitude  in  free  niggers,  now  they’ll  in- 
surrect and  take  me  out  of  prison. 

Vanity  Fair,  April  5,  1862. 

insurrection  (in-su-rek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  insur- 
rection = Sp.  insurreccion  = Pg.  insurreigdo  = 


insusceptive 

It.  insurrezione,<,  LL.  insurrectio(n-)  (in  a gloss), 
a rising  up,  insurrection,  < L.  insurgere,  pp.  in- 
surrectus, rise  up:  see  insurgent .]  If.  A ris- 
ing up ; uprising. 

He  [an  impulsive  man]  lies  open  to  every  insurrection 
of  ill  humour,  and  every  invasion  of  distress. 

H.  Blair,  Works,  II.  ii. 
2.  The  act  of  rising  against  civil  authority  or 
governmental  restraint ; specifically,  the  armed 
resistance  of  a number  of  persons  to  the  power 
of  the  state ; incipient  or  limited  rebellion. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  insur- 
rection against  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have 
been  made  therein.  Ezra  iv.  19. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806  his  [Napoleon’s]  troops  pene- 
trated into  Prussian  Poland,  where  French  agents  had 
stirred  up  an  insurrection,  and  in  1807  the  Russians,  Prus- 
sia’s only  hope,  were  defeated  at  Friedland. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  403. 
It  is  not  the  insurrections  of  ignorance  that  are  danger- 
ous, but  the  revolts  of  intelligence.  Lowell,  Democracy. 

Whisky  Insurrection  or  Rebellion,  an  outbreak  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1794  against  the  enforcement  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1791  imposing  an  excise  duty  on  all  spirits  dis- 
tilled within  the  United  States.  A large  body  of  militia 
was  sent  to  the  disturbed  district,  but  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed  without  bloodshed.  = Syn.  2.  Insurrection, 
Sedition,  Rebellion,  Revolt,  Mutiny,  liiot.  The  first  five 
words  are  distinguished  from  the  last  in  that  they  express 
action  directed  against  government  or  authority,  while  riot 
has  this  implication  only  incidentally  if  at  all.  They  ex- 
press actual  and  open  resistance  to  authority,  except  sedi- 
tion, which  may  be  secret  or  open,  and  often  is  only  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  overt  acts.  An  insurrection  goes  beyond 
sedition  in  that  it  is  an  actual  rising  against  the  government 
in  discontent,  in  resistance  to  a law,  or  the  like.  (See  in- 
surgent, n.)  Rebellion  goes  beyond  insurrection  in  aim,  be- 
ing an  attempt  actually  to  overthrow  the  government,  while 
an  insurrection  seeks  only  some  change  of  minor  impor- 
tance. A rebellion  is  generally  on  a larger  scale  than  an  in- 
surrection. A revolt  has  generally  the  same  aim  as  a rebel- 
lion, but  is  on  a smaller  scale.  A revolt  may  be  against  mili- 
tary government,  but  is  generally,  like  insurrection,  sedi- 
tion, and  rebellion,  against  civil  government.  A mutiny 
is  organized  resistance  to  law  in  an  army  or  navy,  or  some- 
times a similar  act  by  an  individual.  All  these  words 
have  figurative  uses.  When  literally  used,  only  insur- 
rection  and  revolt  may  be  employed  in  a good  sense.  The 
success  of  a rebellion  often  dignifies  it  with  the  name  of  a 
revolution.  A riot  is  generally  a blind  and  unguided  out- 
burst of  fury,  with  violence  to  property  and  often  to  per- 
sons: as,  the  draft-note  in  New  York  city  in  1863. 
insurrectional  (in-su-rek'shon-al),  a.  [=  F. 
insurrectionnel  = Sp.  insurreccional ; as  insur- 
rection + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  insurrec- 
tion ; consisting  in  insurrection, 
insurrectionary  (in-su-rek'shqn-a-ri),  a.  [<  in- 
surrection + -ary.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  insurrection ; favoring  or  engaged  in 
insurrection : as , insurrectionary  acts. 

The  author  writes  that  on  their  murderous  insurrec- 
tionary system  their  own  lives  are  not  sure  for  an  hour, 
nor  has  their  power  a greater  stability. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iv. 
A proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the 
insurrectionary  districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of 
a blockade.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  143. 

insurrectionerf  (in-su-rek'shon-er),  n.  An  in- 
surrectionist. [Rare.] 

What  had  the  people  got  if  the  Parliament,  instead  of 
guarding  the  Crown,  had  colleagued  with  Venner  and 
other  insurrectioners  ? Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  418. 

insurrectionise,  v.  t.  See  insurrectionize. 
insurrectionist  (in-su-rek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  in- 
surrection + -ist.]  One  who  favors,  excites,  or 
is  engaged  in  insurrection ; an  insurgent. 

It  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men,  and  freely  pass 
supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  143. 

insurrectionize  (in-su-rek'shon-iz),  v.  t.\  pret. 

and  pp.  insurrectionized,  ppr.  insurrectionizing. 
[<  insurrection  + -ize.]  To  cause  an  insurrec- 
tion in.  Also  spelled  insurrectionise.  [Rare.] 
“The  Western  Powers,”  he  [Bismarck]  wrote,  “are  not 
capable  of  insurrectionising  Poland.” 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  201. 

insusceptibility  (in-su-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».  [< 

insusceptible:  see  -bility.]  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  insusceptible ; want  of  sus- 
ceptibility. 

The  remarkable  insusceptibility  of  our  household  ani- 
mals to  cholera.  Science,  III.  557. 

insusceptible  (in-su-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
susceptible; as  in-3  + susceptible.]  Not  suscep- 
tible. (a)  Incapable  of  being  moved  or  affected  in  some 
way  or  by  something  : with  of. 

It  is  not  altogether  insusceptible  of  mutation,  but  a 
friend  to  it.  Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

Who  dares  struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant?  . . . 
It  acts,  and  is  insusceptible  of  any  reaction. 

Coleridge,  quoted  in  Choate’s  Addresses,  p.  165. 
(b)  Not  liable  to  be  moved  or  affected  by  something : with 
to. 

Venomous  snakes  are  insusceptible  to  the  venom  of  their 
own  species.  The  Academy,  May  25, 1889,  p.  363. 

insusceptive  (in-su-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + sus- 
ceptive.] Insusceptible.  [Rare.] 


insusceptive 

The  sailor  was  wholly  insusceptive  of  the  softer  passions, 
and,  without  regard  to  tears  or  arguments,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  to  make  me  a man. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  198. 

insusurrationt  (in-su-su-ra'shon),  re.  [<  LL. 
insusurratio(n-),  a whispering  to  or  into,  < in- 
susurrare,  whisper  into  or  to,  insinuate,  sug- 
gest, < L.  in,  in,  to,  + smurrare,  whisper,  mur- 
mur: see  susurration.']  The  act  of  whispering 
into  the  ear;  insinuation. 

The  other  party  insinuates  their  Roman  principles  by 
whispers  and  private  insusurrations. 

Legenda  Lignea , Pref.  A.  4 b : 1653.  (Latham.) 
inswathe  (in-swaTH'),  v.  t.  [<  inA  + swathe.] 
★Same  as  enswathe. 

int.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  interest  and  ( b ) of 
introduction. 

intack  (in'tak),  n.  Same  as  intake,  4. 
intact  (in-takt'),  a.  [=  F.  intact  = Sp.  Pg.  in- 
tacto  — It.  intatto,  < L.  intactus,  untouched, 
uninjured,  < in-  priv.  4-  tactus,  pp.  of  tangere, 
touch:  see  tangent,  tact.]  Untouched,  espe- 
cially by  anything  that  harms  or  defiles;  unin- 
jured; left  complete,  whole,  or  unimpaired. 

When  the  function  is  needless  or  even  detrimental,  the 
structure  still  keeps  itself  intact  as  long  as  it  can. 

II.  Spencer , Prill,  of  Social.,  § 444. 

intactable  (in-tak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + tacta- 
ble.]  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
intactible  (in-tak'ti-bl),  a.  Same  as  intactable. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

intactness  (in-takt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
intact  or  unimpaired ; completeness. 

The  intactness  of  the  cortical  motor  region  is  a neces- 
sary condition  for  the  development  of  a complete  epilep- 
tic attack.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  449. 

Intseniolata  (in-te//ni-o-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; < 
in-3  + Tceniolata.]  A group  of  Rydrozoa  con- 
taining such  as  the  Campanulariidce  and  the 
Sertulariidce : opposed  to  Tceniolata.  Ramann. 
intagliate  (in-tal'yat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tag Hated,  ppr.  intagliating.  [<  It.  intagliato,  pp. 
of  intagliare,  cut  in,  carve:  see  intaglio.]  To 
engrave  or  cut  in  the  surface  of,  as  a stone,  or 
to  form  by  engraving  or  cutting  in,  as  a design 
on  the  stone. 

Clay,  plaster-of-Paris,  or  any  artificial  stone  compound 
may  be  used,  which  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  so  that  the 
intagliated  lines  in  this  will  appear  upon  the  plaque  or 
tile.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  422. 

intaglio  (in-tal'yo),  n. ; pi.  intaglii,  intaglios 
(-ye,  -yoz).  [<  It.  intaglio  (==  F.  intaille),  in- 
taglio, < intagliare , cut  in,  carve:  see  intail , 
entail .]  1.  Incised  engraving  as  opposed  to 

carving  in  relief ; ornamentation  by  lines,  pat- 
terns, figures,  etc.,  sunk  or  Followed  below  the 
surface. 

Two  large  signet  rings,  on  one  of  which  a hunting  scene 
and  on  the  other  a battle  were  engraved  in  intaglio. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archajol.,  p.  263. 
Hence — 2.  A figure  or  work  so  produced;  an 
incised  representation  or  design.  Specifically— 
(a)  A precious  or  semi  precious  stone  in  the  surface  of 
which  a head,  figure,  group,  or  other  design  is  cut ; an  in- 
cised gem.  (b)  Any  object  ornamented  by  incised  engrav- 
ing. (c)  In  a more  industrial  sense,  any  incised  or  sunk 
design  intended  as  a mold  for  the  reproduction  of  the  de- 
sign in  relief ; an  incised  or  countersunk  die. 

Bas  reliefs  beaten  into  a corresponding  intaglio  previ- 
ously incised  in  stone  or  wood. 

C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  S.  K.  Cat.  Bronzes  of  European  Origin, 
intaglio  (in-tal'yo),  v.  t.  [<  intaglio,  «.]  To 
incise;  engrave  with  a sunk  pattern  or  design. 
[Rare.] 

The  device  intaglioed  upon  it  [a  finger-ring]  is  supposed 
to  be  flowers  bursting  from  the  butl. 

Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  VIII.  46. 

intaglio-rilevato  (in-tal'yo-re-le- vii'to),  n. 

[It.]  In  sculp.,  same  as  cavo-rilievo. 
intagliotype  (in-tal'yo-tip),  n.  [<  intaglio  + 
tyjrc.]  A process  of  producing  a design  in  in- 
taglio on  ametallic  plate,  resembling  somewhat 
the  graphotype  process.  The  plate  is  first  coated 
with  zinc  oxid  rendered  very  uniform  and  smooth  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  Upon  this  surface  the  design  is  traced 
with  an  oily  ink.  The  coating  is  then  washed  with  a solu- 
tion of  zinc  chlorid,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  parts  not 
protected  by  the  ink  is  to  harden  them,  leaving  the  parts 
under  the  ink-tracings  in  a friable  condition.  When  these 
friable  parts  are  removed  by  brushes  or  other  implements, 
the  design  is  left  in  intaglio.  From  the  plate  so  prepared 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  are  obtained  for  use  in 
printing.  Other  solutions  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  zinc  chlorid. 

intailt,  v.  and  re.  See  entail. 
intake  (in'tak),  n.  [<  in1  + take.]  1.  A tak- 
ing or  drawing  in. — 2.  That  which  is  taken  in. 
Specifically — 3.  Quantity  taken  in. 

The  annual  in-take  and  out-put  of  these  constituents  on 
a hectare  of  beech  forest.  Nature,  XXXIX.  511. 

4.  A tract  of  land,  as  of  a common,  inclosed ; 
an  inclosure ; part  of  a common  field  planted  or 
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sown  when  the  other  part  lies  fallow.  RalU- 
well.  Also  intack.  [North.  Eng.]  — 5.  The 
point  at  which  a narrowing  or  contraction  be- 
gins, as  in  a tube  or  a stocking. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  a great  part  of  the 
first  City  was  turn’d  into  a Castle  by  King  William  I.,  it 
is  probable  they  added  the  last  intake  southward  in  the 
angle  of  the  Witham. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  III.  4. 

6.  In  hyclraul.,  the  point  at  which  water  is  re- 
ceived into  a pipe  or  channel : opposed  to  out- 
let. 

The  intakes  (of  the  London  water-supply]  were  removed 
further  from  sources  of  pollution,  and  more  efficient  ar- 
rangements for  filtration  were  adopted. 

Nature,  XXX.  165. 

7.  In  mining : (a)  The  airway  going  inbye,  or 
toward  the  interior  of  the  mine.  (6)  The  air 
moving  in  that  direction. 

intakeholder  (m'tak-h61//der),  re.  One  who 
holds  or  possesses  an  intake.  Also  intackholder. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Poor  People,  as  Cotiers,  Intackholders,  Prentices,  and 
the  like,  who  are  engaged  by  Trades  [Isle  of  Man]. 

Statute  (1664),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  446. 

intaker  (in'ta-ker),  re.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  takes  or  draws  in. — 2f.  A receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  Spell.  Gloss. 
intaminatedt  (in-tam'i-na-ted),  a.  [=  It.  in- 
taminato,  < L.  intaminatus , unsullied,  < in-  priv. 
+ *taminatus,  pp.  of  *taminare  in  comp,  con- 
taminare,  sully,  contaminate  : see  contaminate.] 
Uncontaminated. 

The  inhabitants  use  the  antient  and  mtaminated  Krisic 
language,  which  is  of  great  affinity  with  the  English  Saxon. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

intangibility  (in-tan-ji-bil'i-ti),  re.  [<  intangi- 
ble: see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  intangi- 
ble. 

intangible  (in-tan'ji-bl),  a.  [=  F.  intangible  : 
Sp.  intangible  = It.  intangibile;  as  in-3  + tangi- 
ble.] Not  tangible ; incapable  of  being  touched ; 
not  perceptible  to  the  touch:  often  used  figura- 
tively. 

Tom  was  not  given  to  inquire  subtly  into  his  own  mo- 
tives, any  more  than  into  other  matters  of  an  intangible 
kind.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  5. 

A point  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  a touchstone  intangi- 
ble by  the  finger,  alike  of  a scholiast  and  a dunce. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  234. 

intangibleness  (in-tan'ji-bl-nes),  re.  Intangi- 
bility. 

intangibly  (in-tan' ji-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  in- 
tangible. 

intanglet  (in-tang'gl),  v.  t.  See  entangle. 
intanglementt  (in-tang'gl-ment),  n.  Same  as 

entanglement. 

intastablet  (in-tas'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + testable.] 
Tasteless;  unsavory. 

Something  which  is  invisible,  intastable,  and  intangible, 
as  existing  only  in  the  fancy,  may  produce  a pleasure 
^.superiour  to  that  of  sense.  Grew. 

integer  (in'te-jer),  re.  [=  F.  integre  = Pr.  in- 
tegre,  entegre  = Sp.  integro  = Pg.  It.  integro,  < L. 
integer,  untouched,  unhurt,  unchanged,  sound, 
fresh,  whole,  entire,  pure,  honest,  < in-  priv.  + 
tangere,  touch : see  tangere,  tact.  From  L.  inte- 
ger, through  OF.,  comes  E.  entire:  see  entire.] 
An  entire  entity;  particularly,  in  arith.,a  whole 
number,  in  contradistinction  to  a fraction. 
Thus,  in  the  number  54.7,  54  is  an  integer,  and  .7 
a fraction  (seven  tenths  of  a unit), 
integrability  (in^te-gra-bil'i-ti),  re.  [<  integra- 
ble:  see -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  integra- 
te ; capability,  as  of  a differential  equation,  of 
being  solved  by  means  of  known  functions, 
integrable  (in'te-gra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  integrable 
= Pg.  integravel;  as  integr(ate)  + -able.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  integrated ; that  may  be 
formed  into,  or  assimilated  to,  a whole. 

An  organism  whose  medium,  though  unceasingly  dis- 
integrating it,  is  not  unceasingly  supplying  it  with  inte- 
grable matter.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 134. 

2.  In  math.,  capable  of  being  integrated,  as  a 
mathematical  function  or  differential  equation. 

— Integrable  function.  See  function. — Integrable  In 
★finite  terms.  See  finite. 

integral  (in'te-gral),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  integral 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  integral  — It.  integrate,  < ML. 
integralis,  < L.  integer,  entire:  see  integer.]  I. 
a.  1.  Relating  to  a whole  composed  of  parts 
spatially  distinct  (as  a human  body  of  head, 
trunk,  and  limbs),  or  of  distinct  units  (as  a 
number). 

The  integrate  partes  make  perfeicte  the  whole,  and  cause 
the  bigness  thereof.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1552). 

A local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral  and  their  parts 
together.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 


integral 


An  integral  whole  is  that  which  has  part  out  of  part. 
Parts  integral,  because  each  is  endued  with  his  proper 
quantity,  not  only  differ  in  themselves,  but  also  in  site,  or 
at  least  order ; so  that  one  is  not  contained  in  another. 
For  this  it  is  to  have  part  out  of  part.  . . . This  whole  is 
termed  mathematical,  because  quantity  is  of  mathematical 
consideration : vulgarly,  integral. 

Burger sdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  Monitio  Logiea, 

[I.  xiv.  12. 

Whole  integral  is  that  which  consisteth  of  integral 
parts,  which  though  they  cleave  together  yet  they  are 
distinct  and  severall  in  number,  as  mans  body,  consisting 
of  head,  brest,  belly,  legs,  etc. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke. 
Hence,  and  by  a reversion  to  the  classical  mean- 
ing of  integer  — 2.  Unmaimed;  unimpaired. 

No  wonder  if  one  . . . remain  speechless  . . . (though 
of  integral  principles)  who,  from  an  infant,  should  be  bred 
up  amongst  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech,  App.,  p.  115. 

3.  Intrinsic;  belonging  as  a part  to  the  whole, 
and  not  a mere  appendage  to  it. 

It  is  a little  uncertain  whether  the  groups  of  figures  at 
either  end  of  the  verandah  are  integral,  or  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  added  at  some  subsequent  period. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  261. 

All  the  Teutonic  states  in  Britain  became  first  depen- 
dencies of  the  West-Saxon  king,  then  integral  parts  of  his 
kingdom.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  185. 

4.  In  math . : (a)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being 
a whole  number  or  undivided  quantity.  (6) 
Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integration: 
as,  the  integral  method. — Integral  calculus,  a 
branch  of  the  infinitesimal  or  differential  calculus,  which 
is  partly  the  inverse  of  the  pure  differential  calculus  in 
the  narrower  sense.  The  integral  calculus  is  sometimes 
taken  to  include  the  solution  of  differential  equations, 
and  in  that  case  a comprehensible  definition  of  it  can  be 
given  : namely,  it  is  the  complete  discussion  of  differential 
equations.  So  considered,  it  has  the  theory  of  functions 
as  an  outgrowth.  But  the  subject  of  differential  equations 
is  sometimes  excluded  from  the  integral  calculus;  and 
then  the  latter  is  left  without  any  clear  unity,  including 
the  finding  and  discussion  of  integrals,  a part  of  the  theory 
of  functions,  the  theory  of  spherical  harmonics,  the  theory 
of  residuation,  etc.  The  integral  calculus  is  distinguished 
from  the  differential  calculus  in  the  narrow  sense  by  the 
far  greater  importance  in  it  of  imaginaries.  Compare  cal- 
culus, 3.— Integral  curvature,  function,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

II,  n.  1 . An  integral  whole ; a whole  formed 
of  parts  spatially  distinct,  or  of  numerical  parts. 
— 2f . An  integral  part. 

They  all  make  up  a most  magnificent  and  stately  tem- 
ple, and  every  integral  thereof  full  of  wonder. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 


3.  In  math.,  the  result  of  integration,  or  of  the 
operation  inverse  to  differentiation.  An  integral 
is  either  (a)  the  integral  of  a quantity  or  (6)  the  integral  of 
an  equation  ; and  the  latter  phrase  has  two  senses.  («)  The 
integral  of  a function  is  relative  to  an  independent  vari- 
able, and  is  taken  between  limits,  which,  however,  may 
remain  indefinite.  A definite  integral  is  conceived  as 
resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  each  value  of  the 
function  by  the  corresponding  value  of  the  differential  of 
the  independent  variable,  as  this  variable  passes  through 
a continuous  series  of  values  from  one  of  the  limits, 
called  the  first,  lower,  or  inferior,  to  the  other,  called  the 
second,  upper,  or  superior,  followed  by  the  addition  of 
all  the  infinitesimal  products  so  obtained.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  value  of  a quantity  y depends  upon  that 
of  another  quantity  x,  so  that  y = Fx,  where  F signifies 
some  operation  performed  on  x;  then,  measuring  off  x 
and  y,  upon  the  axes  of  a system  of  two  rectangular  coor- 
dinates, we  shall  get  a plane  curve.  (See  the  figure.)  Let 
OX  and  OY  be  the  axes  of  x and  y respectively.  Let  A be 
the  point  for  which  x = a,  y = 0;  and  B the  point  for 


Let  P be  the  point  for  which  x = 

Y 


which  x = b,  y = 0. 
while  y = Fa  ; and 
let  Q be  the  point 
for  which  x = b, 
while  y=Fb.  Then 
conceive  the  whole 
space  APQB  to  be 
filled  up  with  lines 
parallel  to  the  axis 
of  Y,  at  infinitesi- 
mal distances  from 
one  another.  Then 

y.dx  will  measure  integral, 

the  infinitesimal  OX  is  the  axis  of  X,  OY  of  Y.  The  area 
area  between  two  lpfm  /•'■  . 

of  these  lines,  the  APQB  equaIV  . *■**■ 

axis  of  abscissas  and  the  curve;  and  the  sum  of  all  such 
infinitesimals,  or  the  integral  of  y relatively  to  x from  x=a 

rb 

to  x = b,  written  / ydx,  will  measure  the  whole  area 

J n. 


APQB.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  never  pass  from 
one  limit  to  the  other  through  infinity;  but  if  the  first 
limit  is  greater  than  the  second,  the  sign  of  the  definite 
integral  is  reversed.  This  gives  a distinct  idea  of  a definite 
integral,  in  case  the  variable  is  real.  If  the  variable  is 
imaginary,  the  definite  integral  is  still  conceived  as  the 
sum  of  all  the  values  of  ydx  from  one  limit  to  the  other; 
only  there  is  in  this  case  an  infinite  variety  of  different 
paths  by  which  the  variable  can  pass  from  one  limit  to 
the  other.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in  the  plane  of  the 
imaginary  variable  there  are  generally  certain  points  such 
that  integration  round  one  of  them  in  a closed  contour 
gives  a constant  value  not  zero,  and  but  for  that  the  path 
of  integration  does  not  affect  the  result,  for  all  ordinary 
functions.  An  indefinite  integral  is  a function  of  the  in- 
dependent variable  with  an  arbitrary  constant  or  wholly 
indeterminate  constant  added  to  it,  and  such  that  if  its 
value  for  one  value  of  the  independent  variable  is  sub- 


integral 

tracted  from  another,  the  difference  is  the  definite  integral 
from  the  first  value  of  the  independent  variable  to  the 
second.  If  A is  the  indefinite  integral  of  B relative  to  C, 
then  also  B is  the  differential  coefficient  of  A relative  to  C. 
(6)  An  integral  of  a differential  equation  or  system  of  such 
equations  is  a system  of  a lower  order  (it  may  be  a single 
equation,  and  it  may  be  one  or  more  ordinary  equations) 
from  which  the  first  system  is  deducible.  If  the  order  of 
the  second  system  is  lower  than  the  first  by  one,  the  former 
is  a.  first  integral ; if  by  two,  a second  integral,  etc.  A com- 
plete integral  is  one  which  contains  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  arbitrary  constants  for  an  integral  of  that  order. 
A singular  integral  is  one  which  contains  a smaller  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  constants,  but  is  not  a particular  case  of 
any  irreducible  complete  integral.  A general  integral  is 
one  which  contains  the  greatest  possible  number  of  arbi- 
trary functions ; but  the  complete  integral  of  an  ordinary 
differential  equation  is  also  termed  a general  integral.  A 
particular  integral  is  a particular  case  of  a complete  inte- 
gral having  a smaller  number  of  arbitrary  constants,  (c) 
A quantity  or  expression  which  a system  of  differential 
equations  makes  to  be  constant  is  also  termed  an  integral 
of  that  system. — Abelian  integral.  See  Abelian.  — Cir- 
cular integral,  an  integral  taken  round  a circle  in  the 
plane  of  the  imaginary  variable,  any  pole  of  the  function 
being  the  center. — Closed  integral,  an  imaginary  inte- 
gral whose  upper  and  lower  limits  coincide,  a circuit  being 
described  by  the  variable  in  the  course  of  the  integration. 
— Complete  integral.  See  complete.— Cosine  integral. 
See  cosine.— Dirichletian  integral,  an  integral  of  the 
form 


ra 

/ 4 >(x,  h)dx, 

J 0 


which  for  h = go  has  a finite  and  determinate  value  other 
than  zero  and  independent  of  a.  Such,  for  example,  is 

ra  sin  hx  . 

/ dx. 

J 0 x 

Elliptic,  Eulerian,  exponential  integral.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—First  integral,  the  result  of  performing  the 
operation  of  taking  the  integral  once.— Fourierian  inte- 
gral, a double  integral  of  the  form 
.h  .a 

/ oa,J  / <K*,  y\ 


which,  after  the  performance  of  the  integration  relatively 
to  y,  becomes  a Dirichletian  integral. — Hyperelliptic, 
imaginary,  etc.,  integral.  See  the  adjectives.— Inte- 
gral of  the  first  kind,  an  Abelian  integral  for  which  the 
second  member  of  Abel  s formula  vanishes.— Integral  of 
the  second  kind,  an  Abelian  integral  for  which  the  second 
member  of  Abel's  formula  is  rational.— Integral  of  the 
third  kind,  an  Abelian  integral  for  which  the  secbnd  mem- 
ber of  Abel’s  formula  involves  a logarithmic  function.— 
Irreducible  integral,  an  integral  not  a rational  integral 
homogeneous  function  of  integrals  of  lower  degree.— Lin- 
ear integral,  an  integral  along  one  or  more  straight  lines 
in  the  plane  of  the  imaginary  variable. — Line-integral, 
surface-integral,  volume-integral,  having  different 
values  at  different  points  of  space,  the  integral  obtained 
by  breaking  a curve,  a surface,  or  a solid  into  equal  ele- 
mentary portions,  and  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  each  by  the  value  of  the  quantity 
integrated  at  that  point.— Open  integral,  an  integral 
whose  two  limits  are  unequal. 

integralism  (in'te-gral-izm),  n.  [<  integral  + 
-'ism. ] Same  as  integrality. 

The  philosophy  developed  from  universology  he  [Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews]  called  integralism. 

Appleton’ 8 Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  663. 

integrality  (in-te-gral'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  integralite; 
as  integral  + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tegral; entireness.  [Bare.] 

Such  as  in  their  integrality  support  nature. 

Whitaker,  Blood  of  the  Grape. 

integrally  (in'te-gral-i),  ado.  In  an  integral 
manner;  wholly;  completely. 

integrant  (in'te-grant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  inte- 
grants Sp.  Pg.  It.  integrante,  < L.  integran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  integrare,  make  whole,  repair,  renew: 
see  integrate.']  I.  a.  1.  Going  to  the  formation 
of  an  integral  whole. 

In  the  integrate  whole  of  a human  body,  the  head,  body, 
and  limbs,  its  integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but 
each  lies  out  of,  each  other.  Hamilton. 

If  the  sun  was  not  created  till  the  Fourth  Day,  what  be- 
comes of  the  astronomic  teaching  that  earth  has  been  from 
the  beginning  an  integrant  part  of  the  solar  system  ? 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  140. 

2.  Intrinsic : same  as  integral,  3,  but  modified 
iu  form  by  an  affectation  of  precision. 

A process  ...  of  degeneration  is  an  integrant  and  ac- 
tive part  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

Mauddey , Body  and  Will,  p.  237. 

Integrant  molecule,  in  Haiiy’s  theory  of  crystals,  the 
smallest  particle  of  a crystal  that  can  be  arrived  at  by  me* 
chanical  division. 

II.  n.  An  integral  part. 

integrate  (in'te-grat),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  inte- 
grated, ppr.  integrating.  [<  L.  integratus,  pp. 
of  integrare  (>It.  integrare  = Sp.  Pg.  integral ■ 
= F.  integrer),  make  whole,  renew,  repair,  be- 
gin again,  < integer,  whole,  fresh:  see  integer.] 
1.  To  bring  together  the  parts  of;  bring  to- 
gether as  parts ; segregate  and  bring  together 
like  particles. 

All  the  world  must  grant  that  two  distinct  substances, 
the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  compound  and  integrate  the 
man.  South,  Works,  VII.  i. 
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There  is  a property  in  the  horizon  which  no  man  has 
but  he  whose  eye  can  integrate  all  the  parts— that  is,  the 
Poefc*  Emerson,  Nature. 

2.  To  perform  the  mathematical  operation  of 
integration.  The  mean  value  of  a quantity  over  a space 
or  time  is  obtained  by  integrating  that  quantity ; hence, 
instruments  which  register  the  mean  values  of  quantities 
or  the  totals  of  their  instantaneous  effects  are  called  in- 
tegrating instruments : as,  an  integrating  thermometer. — 
Integrating  factor.  See  factor.— To  integrate  a dif- 
ferential, in  the  integral  calculus,  to  determine  from  that 
differential  its  primitive  function. 

integrate  (in'te-grat),  a.  [<  L.  integratus , pp.  : 
see  the  verb.]  Summed  up ; resulting  from  the 
aggregation  of  separate  parts;  complete. 

Phi.  How  liked  you  my  quip  to  Hedon,  about  the  gar- 
ter? Was ’t  not  witty? 

Mor.  Exceeding  witty  and  integrate. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

This  whole  is  termed  mathematical,  because  quantity  is 
of  mathematical  consideration  : vulgarly,  integral,  more 
^properly,  integrate.  Burger sdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

integration  (in-te-gra/shon),  n.  [=  F.  inte- 
gration = Sp.  integracion  = Pg.  integraqfto  = It. 
integrasione.  < LL.  integratio{n-),  a renewing, 
restoring,  < L.  integrare , renew,  restore : see 
integrate.  ] 1.  The  act  of  integrating,  or  bring- 

ing together  the  parts  of  an  integral  whole; 
the  act  of  segregating  and  bringing  together 
similar  particles. 

Integration  of  parts  means  the  connected  play  of  them, 
so  that,  one  being  affected,  the  rest  are  affected. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  95. 

The  term  integration  we  have  already  partly  defined  as 
the  concentration  of  the  material  units  which  go  to  make 
up  any  aggregate.  But  a complete  definition  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that,  along  with  the  integration  of  wholes, 
there  goes  on  (in  all  cases  in  which  structural  complexity 
is  attained)  an  integration  of  parts.  This  secondary  inte- 
gration may  be  defined  as  the  segregation,  or  grouping  to- 
gether, of  those  units  of  a heterogeneous  aggregate  which 
resemble  one  another.  A good  example  is  afforded  by 
crystallization.  . . . Integration  is  seen  in  the  rising  of 
cream  upon  the  surface  of  a dish  of  milk,  and  in  the  frothy 
collection  of  carbonic  acid  bubbles  covering  a newly-filled 
glass  of  ale.  J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  336. 

2.  In  math.,  the  operation  inverse  to  differ- 
entiation; the  operation  of  finding  the  integral 
of  a function  or  of  an  equation. — 3.  The  infer- 
ence of  subcontrariety  from  “Some  A is  B” 
to  “ Some  A is  not  B.”—  Constant  of  integration, 
the  constant  which  must  be  added  to  every  integral  with 
one  limit  fixed,  in  order  to  get  the  complete  expression 
for  an  indefinite  integral : denoted  by  the  letter  C.—  Fi- 
nite integration,  the  summation  of  any  number  of  terms 
of  a series  whose  law  is  known. — Gaussian  method  of 
approximate  integration.  See  Gaussian.— Indefi- 
nite, definite  integration.  See  indefinite  integral,  un- 
der integral.—  Integration  by  parts,  integration  by  the 
formula 


intellect 

Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
(Jf  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1, 158. 

We  plead  for  no  more  but  that  the  Church  of  God  may- 
have  the  same  purity  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the 
primitive  times.  Stilling fieet.  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

3.  Unimpaired  morality;  soundness  of  moral 
principle  and  character;  entire  uprightness  or 
fidelity. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  independent  integrity  is  the 
sublimest  thing  in  nature.  Buclcminster. 

Our  foe, 

Tempting,  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  329. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  integrity  than  a courageous 
adherence  to  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a general  and  scan- 
dalous apostacy.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xii. 

Law  Of  integrity,  in  logic,  the  principle  that  in  any  in- 
quiry all  the  known  facts  should  be  taken  into  account. 
= S5U1.  1.  Completeness. — 3.  Probity,  Uprightness , etc. 
See  honesty. 

Integropallia  (in^te-gro-pal'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  * integropallis : see  integropallial.]  A sub- 
division of  the  liimellibranchiate  mollusks,  in 
■which  the  pallial  line  in  the  interior  of  the 
shell  is  unbroken  in  its  curvature  and  presents 
no  indentation,  and  which  have  either  no  si- 
phons or  short  unretractile  ones, 
integropallial  (in^te-gro-pal'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  inte- 
ger, whole,  + pallium,  mantle.’]  Same  as  in- 
_ tegropalliate. 

integropalliate  (in//te-gro-pal'i-at),  a.  [<  L. 
integer,  whole,  + pallium,  mantle:  see  palliate.] 

In  conch.,  having  

the  pallial  line  in- 
tegral or  unbroken 
by  a notch  or  sinus, 
as  a bivalve  mollusk 
or  lamellibraneh : 
opposed  to  sinupal- 
liate.  Also  integri- 
palliate,  integropal- 
lial. 


Left  Valve  of  Oyster  ( Ostreci  vir- 
giniann),  showing  unbroken  pallial 
impression,  m,  m,  m. 
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by  means  of  which  many  expressions  are  integrated. — 
Integration  by  quadratures,  the  numerical  approxima- 
tion to  the  value  of  an  integral. — Limits  of  integration, 
the  initial  and  terminal  values  of  the  variable,  between 
which  a definite  integral  is  taken.— Path  Of  integration, 
the  path  on  the  plane  of  imaginary  quantity  along  which 
a complex  variable  is  supposed  to  vary  in  integration. — 
Sign  Of  integration,  the  character/,  modified  from  a 
long  S for  8umma  (sum),  used  to  signify  the  process  of  in- 
tegration. It  was  invented  by  Leibnitz. 

integrative  (in'te-gra-tiv),  a.  [<  integrate  + 
-ive.~\  Tending  to  integrate  or  complete;  con- 
ducive to  integration  or  the  formation  of  a 
whole. 

The  integrative  process  which  results  in  individual  evo- 
lution. U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 333. 

integrator  (in'te-gra-tor),  n.  [<  integrate  4- 
-or. j An  instrument  for  performing  numerical 
integrations.  There  are  a great  variety  of  such  instru- 
ments, as  planimeters,  tide-integrating  machines,  inte- 
grating thermometers,  etc. 

integripalliate  (nUte-gri-pal'i-at),  a.  An  in- 
frequent but  more  correct  form  of  integropal- 
liate. 

integrity  (in-teg 'ri-ti),  n.  [=  F.  integrite  = Pr. 
integritat  = Sp.  integridad  = Pg.  integridade 
= It.  integritd,  < L.  integrita(t-)s,  unimpaired 
condition,  wholeness,  entireness,  purity,  inno- 
cence, honesty,  < integer , untouched,  unimpair- 
ed, whole:  see  integer.  From  L.  integrita{t-)s, 
through  the  OF.,  comes  E.  entirety , q.  v.]  1. 

The  state  of  being  integral ; unimpaired  extent, 
amount,  or  constitution ; wholeness ; complete- 
ness. 

In  Japanese  eyes  every  alien  became  a Bateren  (padre), 
and  therefore  an  evil  person  harbouring  mischievous  de- 
signs against  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  681. 

To  violate  the  integrity  of  one  part  of  the  Key  of  India 
is  to  impair  the  value  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Marvin,  Gates  of  Herat,  v. 

2.  Unimpaired  condition;  soundness  of  state; 
freedom  from  corruption  or  impurity. 


Integropalliate  and  si- 
nupalliate,  . . . applied 
to  Lamellibranchs  which  have  the  pallial  line  evenly  round- 
ed or  notched.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  413. 

integument  (in-teg'u-ment),  n.  [=  F.  integu- 
ment = Sp.  It.  integumento , < L.  integumentum , 
a covering,  < integer e,  cover,  < in,  upon,  + tc- 
gere,  cover:  see  tegmen , tegument .]  1.  In  gen- 

eral, a covering;  that  which  covers  or  clothes. 

Many  and  much  in  price 

Were  those  integuments  they  wrought,  t’  adorne  thy  ex- 
equies. Chapman,  Iliad,  xxii. 

Specifically — 2.  That  which  naturally  covers 
or  invests  any  animal  or  vegetable  body,  as  a 
skin,  shell,  case,  crust,  or  rind;  especially,  a 
continuous  investment  or  covering,  as  the  cu- 
taneous envelop  or  skin  of  an  animal  body, 
with  or  without  its  special  appendages.  The 

integument  may  be  thin,  soft,  and  membranous,  as  a flexi- 
ble skin,  or  variously  thickened,  hardened,  crustaceous, 
chitinous,  etc.,  as  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks 
or  the  hard  cases  of  insects ; and  it  often  bears  particular 
. outgrowths  or  appendages,  as  hairs,  feathers,  or  scales. 

integumental  (in-teg-u-men'tal),  a.  [<  integu- 
ment + -al.~\  Same  as  integumentary. 

An  integumental  pit  or  genital  cloaca. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  276. 

integumentary  (in-teg-u-men'ta-ri),  a.  [<  in- 
tegument + -art/.]  1.  Covering  or  investing  in 

general,  as  a skin,  rind,  or  peel. — 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  integument;  tegumen- 
tary; integumental;  cutaneous, 
integumentation  (in-teg//u-inen-ta/s'hqn),  n. 

[<  integument  + -ation.]  The  act  of  covering 
*with  integument ; the  covering  itself, 
intellect  (in'te-lekt),  n.  [=  F.  intellect  = Sp. 
(obs.)  intclecto  = Pg.  intellecto  = It.  intelletto,  < 
L.  intellectus,  a perceiving,  perception,  under- 
standing, < intellegere , intelligere,  perceive,  un- 
derstand: see  intelligent.]  1.  The  understand- 
ing ; the  sum  of  all  the  cognitive  faculties  ex- 
cept sense,  or  except  sense  and  imagination. 
The  Latin  word  intellectus  was  used  to  translate  the  Greek 
vov<;,  which  in  the  theory  of  Aristotle  is  the  faculty  of  the 
cognition  of  principles,  and  that  which  mainly  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  beasts.  Hence,  the  psychologists  of 
the  Scotch  school  use  intellect  as  the  synonym  of  common 
sense,  or  the  faculty  of  apprehending  a priori  principles. 
The  agent  or  active  intellect,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
impersonal  intellect  that  has  created  the  world  (see  phrase 
below);  the  passive,  patient,  or  possible  intellect  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  individual  and  perishes  with  him. 
But  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  distinction  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, the  possible  intellect  being  the  faculty  receptive  of 
the  intelligible  species  emitted  by  things,  while  the  agent 
intellect  is  the  power  of  operative  thought.  The  term  pure 
intellect,  said  to  be  used  by  St.  Augustine,  and  certainly  as 
early  as  Scotus  Erigena,  had  always  denoted  the  divine  in- 
tellect, unmixed  with  matter,  until  Kant  (adopting,  as  was 
his  frequent  practice,  the  terminology  of  Loscher)  applied 
it  to  intellect  as  separated,  in  its  use  or  application,  from 
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sense.  Practical  intellect  is  distinguished  from  theoretical 
or  speculative , by  Aristotle  and  all  other  psychologists,  as 
having  an  end  in  view.  The  Platonists  at  all  periods  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  made  intellect  a special  cognitive  fac- 
ulty, higher  than  reason  and  lower  than  intelligence  — 
namely,  the  faculty  of  understanding  and  conceiving  of 
things  natural  but  invisible,  as  soul  and  its  faculties  and 
operations.  {Intellectus  more  often  means  the  cognitive 
act,  product  (concept),  or  habit  than  the  faculty.)  With 
Kant  the  intellect  is,  first,  in  a general  sense,  the  non- 
sensuous,  self-active  faculty  of  cognition ; the  faculty  of 
producing  representations,  of  bringing  unity  into  the 
matter  given  in  sense,  of  conceiving  objects,  and  of  judg- 
ing; the  faculty  of  concepts,  or  rules,  of  discursive  cogni- 
tion ; the  faculty  of  a priori  synthesis,  of  bringing  the 
manifold  of  given  representations  under  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness  ; and  secondly,  in  a narrower  sense,  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  of  intuited  objects  and  of  forming 
concepts  and  judgments  concerning  them,  but  excluding 
the  pure  use  of  the  understanding,  which  in  the  Kantian 
system  is  reason. 

Intellect,  sensitivity,  and  will  are  the  three  heads  under 
which  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind  are 
now  generally  arranged.  In  this  use  of  it  the  term  intel- 
lect includes  all  those  powers  by  which  we  acquire,  retain, 
and  extend  our  knowledge,  as  perception,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, judgment,  &c.  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos. 

The  intellect  is  only  a subtler  and  more  far-seeing  sense, 
and  the  sense  is  a short-sighted  and  grosser  intellect. 

W.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  93. 

I was  readily  persuaded  that  I had  no  idea  in  my  intel- 
lect which  had  not  formerly  passed  through  the  senses. 

Descartes,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Y eitch),  vi. 

2.  Mind  collectively ; current  or  collective  in- 
telligence: as,  the  intellect  of  the  time. 

The  study  of  barbaric  languages  and  dialects  — a study 
that  now  absorbs  so  much  of  the  most  adventurous  intel- 
lect of  philology.  Arner.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  255. 

3.  f)l.  Wits;  senses;  mind:  as,  disordered  in 
his  intellects.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.]  — Agent  in- 
tellect [L.  intellectus  agens,  tr.  Gr.  vovs  ttoltjtlko crea- 
tive reason],  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  a being,  facul- 
ty, or  function,  the  highest  form  of  mind,  or  the  highest 
under  the  Deity.  To  determine  with  precision  what  Aris- 
totle meant  by  it  is  an  insoluble  problem,  and  it  has  been 
understood  in  the  most  widely  different  senses  by  differ- 
ent philosophers : sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  consisting 
of  the  intellectual  relations  really  existing  in  outward 
things  and  acting  upon  the  understanding  as  upon  a per- 
ceptive faculty ; sometimes  it  is  conceived  as  a divine  life 
which  at  once  animates  the  soul  and  creates  the  objects 
of  its  knowledge ; sometimes  it  is  believed  to  be  a living 
being,  a sort  of  angel,  imparting  knowledge  to  the  mind  ; 
sometimes  it  is  made  a faculty  creative  of  the  ideas  which 
the  possible  intellect  then  apprehends ; sometimes  it  is 
little  more  than  the  power  of  abstracting  general  notions 
from  singulars;  sometimes  it  is  treated  as  an  uncon- 
scious activity  of  thought : and  each  of  the  senses  of  the 
term  has  had  its  varieties.  =Syn.  1.  Soul,  Spirit,  etc.  See 
mind. 

intellected  (in'te-lek-ted),  a.  [<  intellect  + 
-ed2.]  Endowed  with  intellect ; having  intel- 
lectual powers  or  capacities.  [Rare.] 

In  body  and  in  bristles  they  became 
All  swine,  yet  intellected  as  before. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  x.  297. 

intellectible  (in-te-lek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  intel- 
lectibilis,  < L.  intelligere,  pp.  intellectus,  under- 
stand: see  intellect.']  In  metaph.,  of  the  nature 
of  a pure  self-subsistent  form,  apprehended 
only  by  the  reason.  See  intelligible,  2. 
intellection  (in-te-lek'shon),  n.  [=  P.  intellec- 
tion = Pr.  entellectio  = Sp.  inteleccion  = Pg.  in- 
tellecqao  = It.  intellezione,  < L.  intellectio(n~), 
understanding  (in  L.  used  only  in  a technical 
sense,  synecdoche,  but  in  ML.  in  lit.  sense), 
< intellegere,  intelligere,  perceive,  understand: 
see  intellect,  intelligent.]  1.  An  act  of  un- 
derstanding; simple  apprehension  of  ideas; 
mental  activity;  exercise  of  or  capacity  for 
thought. 

I may  say  frustra  to  the  comprehension  of  your  intellec- 
tion. B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

The  immortality  of  man  is  as  legitimately  preached  from 
the  intellections  as  from  the  moral  volitions. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  301. 

So  exquisite  was  his  [Spenser’s]  sensibility  that  with  him 
sensation  and  intellection  seem  identical,  and  we  “ can  al- 
most say  his  body  thought.” 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  176. 

In  thinking,  or  intellection,  as  it  has  been  conveniently 
termed,  there  is  always  a search  for  something  more  or 
less  vaguely  conceived,  for  a clue  which  will  be  known 
when  it  occurs  by  seeming  to  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  75. 

2.  In  rhet.y  the  figure  also  called  synecdoche. 

Intellection  ...  is  a trope,  when  we  gather  or  judge  the 
whole  by  the  part  or  part  bj#the  whole. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric  (1553),  p.  177. 

intellective  (in-te-lek'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  intellcctif 
= Pr.  intellectiu  = Sp.  intelectivo  = Pg.  intellec- 
tivo  = It.  intellettivo,  < ML.  as  if  Hntellectivus , < 
L.  intellegere , intelligere , pp.  intellectus , under- 
stand: see  intellect,  intelligent. 1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  intellect ; having  power  to  un- 
derstand, know,  or  comprehend. 

According  to  his  power  intellective,  to  understand,  to 
will,  to  nill,  and  such  like.  Blundeville. 
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For  the  total  man,  therefore,  the  truer  conception  of 
God  is  as  “the  Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves,  by  which  all 
things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being;”  by  which,  therefore, 
we  fulfil  the  law  of  our  being  so  far  as  our  being  is  aes- 
thetic and  intellective,  as  well  as  so  far  as  it  is  moral. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma. 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding.  Harris. — 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing only,  not  by  the  senses. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  . . . they  pre- 
sent  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  with  the  most 
intellective  abstractions  of  logick  and  metaphysicks. 

Milton,  Education. 

4f.  Intellectual;  intelligent. 

In  my  iudgment  there  is  not  a beast  so  intellectiue  as 
are  these  Eliphants.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  235. 

Intellective  cognition.  See  cognition. 

intellectively  (in-te-lek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tellective or  intelligible  manner. 

Not  intellectiuely  to  write 
Is  learnedly  they  troe. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  ix.  44. 

intellectual  (in-te-lek'tu-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
intellectuel  = Pr.  intellectual  = Sp.  intelectual  = 
Pg.  intellectual  = It.  intellettuale , < LL.  intellec- 
tual^, pertaining  to  tlie  understanding,  < L.  in- 
tellectus, understanding : see  intellect.']  I.  a.  1. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  intellect 
or  understanding;  belonging  to  the  mind;  per- 
formed by  the  understanding;  appealing  to  or 
engaging  the  intellect  or  the  higher  capacities 
of  man ; mental:  as,  intellectual  powers  or  opera- 
tions ; intellectual  amusements. 

What  is  the  whole  history  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  world  but  one  long  struggle  of  the  intellect  of  man 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  deceptions  of  nature? 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  56. 

Knowledge  of  books,  and  a habit  of  careful  reading,  is 
a most  important  means  of  intellectual  development. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  312. 

2.  Perceived  by  the  intellect;  existing  in  the 
understanding;  ideal. 

In  a dark  vision’s  intellectual  scene.  Cowley. 

3.  Having  intellect,  or  the  power  of  under- 
standing; characterized  by  intellect,  or  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  higher  forms  of  knowledge : as, 
an  intellectual  being. 

Could  have  approach’d  the  eternal  light  as  near 
As  th’  intellectual  angels  could  have  done. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality,  Int. 

Intellectual  cognition.  See  cognition.— Intellectual 
distinctness,  the  separate  apprehension  of  the  different 
marks  which  enter  into  any  idea. — Intellectual  feel- 
ings. See  the  extract. 

It  will  also  be  convenient  to  include  under  the  one  term 
intellectual  feelings  not  only  the  feelings  connected  with 
certainty,  doubt,  perplexity,  comprehension,  and  so  forth, 
but  also  what  the  Herbartian  psychologists  — whose  work 
in  this  department  of  psychology  is  classical — have  called 
par  excellence  the  formal  feelings — that  is  to  say,  feelings 
which  they  regard  as  entirely  determined  by  the  form  of 
the  flow  of  ideas,  and  not  by  the  ideas  themselves. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  69. 

Intellectual  indistinctness.  See  indistinctness,  2.— 
Intellectual  intuition,  an  immediate  cognition,  or  an 
intuition  of  a general  truth : a phrase  invented  by  Kant  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  thing,  which 
was  afterward  asserted  by  Fichte. 

ii.  n.  The  intellect  or  understanding;  men- 
tal powers  or  faculties : commonly  in  the  plural. 
[Now  rare.] 

By  these  Extravagancies  and  odd  Chimera's  of  my  Brain 
you  may  well  perceive  that  I was  not  well,  but  distem- 
per’d, especially  in  my  Intellectuals. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  29. 

Her  husband  . . . not  nigh, 

Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I shun. 

Miltori,  P.  L.,  ix.  483. 

A person  whose  intellectuals  were  overturned,  and  his 
brain  shaken  out  of  its  natural  position. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 

intellectualisation,  intellectualise.  See  in- 
tellectualization, intellectualize. 

intellectualism  (in-te-lek'tu-al-izm),  n.  [<  in- 
tellectual + -ism.]  1.  Exercise  of  intellectu- 
ality; devotion  to  intellectual  occupation  or 
thought. 

The  whole  course  of  study  is  narrowed  to  a dry  Intel- 
lectualism.  The  American,  V.  278. 

2.  Belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect;  the 
doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from 
pure  reason. 

Here  again  he  [Carneadesl  opposed  a free  intellectual- 
ism  to  what  was,  in  reality,  the  slavish  materialism  of  the 
Stoics.  J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  314. 

intellectualist  (in-te-lek'tu-al-ist),  n.  [<  in- 
tellectual + -isf.]  One  wlio  intellectualizes ; 
a devotee  of  the  intellect  or  understanding; 
one  who  believes  or  holds  that  all  knowledge  is 
derived  from  pure  reason. 
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Upon  these  intellectualists,  which  are,  notwithstanding, 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philoso- 
phers, Heraclitus  gave  a just  censure. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

These  pure  and  seraphic  intellectualists  forsooth  de- 
spise all  sensible  knowledge  as  too  grosse  and  materiall 
for  their  nice  and  curious  faculties. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos. , p.  62. 

To  satisfy  all  those  intellectualists  who  might  wish  to 
do  the  computing  and  theorizing  for  themselves. 

Piazzi  Smyth,  Pyramid,  p.  172. 

intellectualistic  (in-te-lek//tu-a-lis'tik),  a.  [< 
intellectualist  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
tellectualism, or  the  doctrine  of  the  intellectu- 
alists. 

Of  what  may  be  called  spiritualistic  or  intellectualistic 
pantheism.  T.  Whittaker,  Mind,  XII.  455. 

intellectuality  (in-te-lek-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

intellectual itt  = Sp.  intelectualidad  = Pg.  intel- 
lectualidade  = It.  intellettualit&,  < LL.  intellec- 
tualita{  t-)s,  < intellectuals,  intellectual ; see  in- 
tellectual.] The  state  of  being  intellectual;  in- 
tellectual endowment ; force  or  power  of  intel- 
lect. 

A certain  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  intellectuality. 

Hally  well,  Melamproncea  (1681),  p.  84. 

He  [Hogg]  was  protected  by  a fine  non-conducting  web 
of  intellectuality  and  of  worldliness  from  all  those  influ- 
ences which  startle  and  waylay  the  soul  of  the  poet,  the 
lover,  the  saint,  and  the  hero.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  57. 

intellectualization  (in-te-lek'i'tu-al-i-za'shon), 
n.  [<  intellectualize  + -ation.]  A making  in- 
tellectual ; development  of  the  intellect.  Also 
spelled  intellectualisation. 

A superficial  intellectualization  is  to  be  secured  [in 
schools]  at  the  cost  of  a deep-seated  demoralization. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  373. 

intellectualize  (in-te-lek'tu-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  intellectualized,  ppr.  intellectualizing. 
[=  F.  intellectualiser ; as  intellectual  + -ize.] 

1.  To  treat  or  reason  upon  in  an  intellectual 
manner. — 2.  To  inform  or  endow  with  intel- 
lect; cause  to  become  intellectual ; develop  the 
intellect  or  intellectuality  of. — 3.  To  give  or 
attribute  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character  or 
aspect  to ; idealize. 

Leibnitz  intellectualised  perception,  just  as  Locke  sen- 
sualised  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  506. 

The  biological  bond  which  binds  man  to  the  past  and 
to  the  outer  world  has  an  intellectualizing  effect  upon  our 
conceptions.  N.  A.  Rev..  CXX.  259. 

Also  spelled  intellectualise. 

intellectually  (in-te-lek'tu-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
intellectual  manner;  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing ; with  reference  to  the  intellect. 

intellectualness  (in-te-lek'tn-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intellectual ; intellectuality. 

Is  it  impossible  to  combine  the  hardiness  of  these  sav- 
ages with  the  intellectualness  of  the  civilized  man? 

^ Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  16. 

intelligence  (in-tel'i-jens),  n.  [<  ME.  intelli- 
gence, intelligens,  < OF.’  (also  F.)  intelligence  = 
Pr.  intelligencia,  entelligencia  = Sp.  inteligenoia 
= Pg.  intelligencia  = It.  intelligenza,  < L.  intel- 
legentia,  intelligentia,  discernment,  understand- 
ing, intelligence,  < intellegen(t-)s,  intelligences, 
discerning,  intelligent:  see  intelligent.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  intelligent ; understanding ; in- 
tellect; power  of  cognition. 

God,  of  himselfe  incapable  to  sense, 

In ’s  Works,  reueales  him  t’  our  intelligence. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  intelligence  is  not  one  thing  among  others  in  the  in- 
telligible world,  but  the  principle  in  reference  to  which 
alone  that  world  exists,  and,  . . . therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  intelligence  to  prevent  it  from  un- 
derstanding a universe  which  is  essentially  the  object  of 
intelligence.  E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  153. 

Intelligence  is  that  which  sees  itself,  or  is  at  once  object 
and  subject. 

J.  Watson,  Schelling’s  Transcendental  Idealism,  p.  37. 

2.  Cultivated  understanding;  acquired  know- 
ledge ; information  stored  up  in  the  mind. 

An  ancient,  not  a legendary  tale, 

By  one  of  sound  intelligence  rehears’d. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  480. 

Common  instinct  is  sufficient  to  guard  against  palpable 
causes  of  injury ; intelligence  alone  can  protect  us  from 
the  latent  and  deeper  agencies  of  physiological  mischief. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 380. 

3.  Exercise  of  superior  understanding;  address; 
skill:  as,  lie  performed  his  mission  with  much 
intelligence. 

Oedes  regned  in  the  marches  tho ; 

Sagilly  hym  ruled  to  intelligens. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5315. 

4.  Mutual  understanding;  interchange  of  in- 
formation or  sentiment;  intelligent  inter- 
course: as,  a glance  of  intelligence  passed  be- 
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tween  them;  to  have  intelligence  with  the  en- 
emy. 

From  whence  I found  a secret  means  to  have 
Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord,  the  king. 

Drayton , Pierce  Gaveston. 

The  inhabitants  could  not  long  live  in  good  intelligence 
among  themselves;  they  fell  into  dissentions. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  616. 

5.  Information  received  or  imparted ; commu- 
nicated knowledge ; news : as,  intelligence  of  a 
shipwreck. 

I can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended  marriage. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  3,  46. 

6.  An  intelligent  being;  intellectual  existence; 
concrete  understanding:  as,  God  is  the  Supreme 
Intelligence. 

How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 

Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene  ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  181. 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 
That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxv. 
Intelligence  department,  a bureau  of  statistics  or  of 
information  with  regard  to  certain  specified  matters ; espe- 
cially, in  the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  several 
countries,  a department  which  collects  and  prepares  ab- 
stracts of  all  the  information  attainable  concerning  the 
resources  of  all  civilized  nations  for  waging  offensive  or 
defensive  wars.  The  subjects  of  information  relate  chiefly 
to  organization  of  armies,  topography  and  routes,  speed  and 
armament  of  naval  vessels,  defenses,  strategy  and  tactics, 
etc.— Intelligence  Office,  an  office  or  place  where  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained,  particularly  respecting  servants 
to  be  hired.  =Syn.  1.  Understanding,  intellect,  mind,  per- 
ception, common  sense.— 6.  Advice,  Tidings,  etc.  (see  ne  ws), 
notification. 

intelligencet  (in-tel'i-jens),  v.  t.  [<  intelligence, 
«•]  To  convey  intelligence;  telltales;  tattle. 

If  you  stir  far  in  this,  He  have  you  whipt,  your  ears 
nail’d  for  intelligencing  o’  the  pillory,  and  your  goods  for- 
feit. Beau,  arid  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  1. 

intelligencer  ("in -tel ' i-jen-ser),  n.  [<  intelli- 
gence, v.,  + -erl . ] One  wiio  or  that  which  sends 
or  conveys  intelligence ; one  who  or  that  which 
gives  notice  of  private  or  distant  transactions ; 
a messenger  or  spy . [The  word  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  specific  sense  of  ‘a  newspaper.’] 

Alas,  I know  not  how  to  feign  and  lie. 

Or  win  a base  intelligencer' s meed. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 

It  was  a carnival  of  intellect  without  faith,  . . . when 
prime  ministers  and  commanders-in-chief  could  be  intel- 
ligencers of  the  Pretender,  nay,  when  even  Algernon  Sid- 
ney himself  could  be  a pensioner  of  France. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  400. 

intelligencyf  (in-tel'i-jen-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
telligence. 

From  flocks,  herds,  and  other  natural  assemblages  or 
groups  of  living  creatures,  to  human  intelligencys  and  cor- 
respondencys,  or  whatever  is  higher  in  the  kind. 

Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Reflect.,  iii.  2. 

intelligent  (in-tel'i-jent),  a.  [<  F.  intelligent  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  intelligente,  < L.  intellegen(t-)s,  intelli- 
gences, discerning,  understanding,  ppr.  of  intel- 
legere,  intelligere,  see  into,  perceive,  discern,  dis- 
tinguish, discriminate,  understand,  < inter,  be- 
tween, + legere,  gather,  collect,  pick,  choose, 
read:  see  legend.]  1.  Having  the  faculty  of  un- 
derstanding; capable  of  comprehending  facts 
or  ideas:  as,  man  is  an  intelligent  being. 

If  worms  have  the  power  of  acquiring  some  notion,  how- 
ever rude,  of  the  shape  of  an  object  and  of  their  burrows, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case,  they  deserve  to  be  called  intelli- 
gent. Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  97. 

2.  Having  an  active  intellect;  possessing  apti- 
tude or  skill ; well  informed : as,  an  intelligent 

. artisan  or  officer. 

There  is  nothing  that  . . . may  more  easily  deceive  the 
unwary,  or  that  may  more  amuse  the  most  intelligent  ob- 
server. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  331. 

3.  Marked  by  or  indicating  intelligence;  guided 
by  knowledge  or  comprehension : as,  the  intelli- 
gent actions  of  ants;  an  intelligent  answer. 

Vallandigham  . . . was  too  far  away  for  intelligent  and 
efficient  direction.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  553. 

4f.  Having  knowledge;  cognizant:  followed  by 
of- 

The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region ; part,  more  wise, 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  427. 

5f.  Bearing  intelligence ; giving  information ; 
communicative. 

Servants,  who  seem  no  less ; 

Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1,  25. 

= Syn.  2.  Common-sense,  etc.  (see  sensible );  quick,  bright, 

. acute,  discerning,  sharp-witted,  clear-headed. 

intelligential  (in-tel-i-jen'shal),  a.  [<  intelli- 
gence (L.  intelligentia)  4-  -al. J 1.  Pertaining 
to  the  intelligence;  relating  to  or  capable  of 
understanding ; intellectual. 
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That  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature,  a hungering  and 
thirsting  after  truth,  as  the  appropriate  end  of  our  intelli- 
gential, and  its  point  of  union  with  our  moral,  nature. 

Coleridge,  The  Friend,  ii.  9. 

The  generality  of  men  attend  . . . hardly  at  all  to  the 
indications  ...  of  a true  law  of  our  being  on  its  aesthetic 
and  intelligential  side. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

2.  Consisting  of  intelligence  or  concrete  mind. 

Food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  408. 

3f.  Intelligent. 

In  at  his  mouth 

The  devil  enter’d ; and  his  brutal  sense. 

In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  190. 

4.  Conveying  intelligence;  serving  to  transmit 
information. 

The  New  York  telegraph  oflice,  radiating  250,000  miles 
of  intelligential  nerves  to  ten  thousand  mind-centers  in 
America.  The  Century,  XXVI.  692. 

intelligentiarytCin-tel-i-jen'shi-a-ri),  n.  [(in- 
telligence (L.  intelligentia ) 4-  - ary. ] One  who 

conveys  intelligence;  one  who  communicates 
e information ; an  intelligencer.  Holinshed. 
intelligently  (in-tel'i-jent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
telligent manner ; so  as  to  manifest  knowledge 
or  understanding. 

intelligibility  (in-teb'd-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
telligibilite  = It.  intelligibilita , < L.  as  if  *intel- 
legibilita(t-)s , < intellegibilis , intelligible:  see 
intelligible .]  1.  The  quality  or  character  of 

being  intelligible;  capability  of  being  under- 
stood. 

I call  it  outline,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  intelligibili- 
ty; strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely  the  edge  of  the  shade. 

Ruskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing. 

2f.  The  property  of  possessing  intelligence  or 
understanding ; intellection. 

The  soul’s  nature  consists  in  intelligibility.  Glanville. 

intelligible  (in-tel'i-ji-bl),  a.  [=  F.  intelligi- 
ble = Bp.  inteligible  = Pg.  intelligivel  = It.  in- 
telligibile,  < L.  intellegibilis , intelligibilis,  that 
can  be  understood,  < intellegere , intelligere , un- 
derstand: see  intelligent.']  1.  That  can  be  un- 
derstood ; capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the 
intellect  or  understanding;  comprehensible. 

If  Charles  had  been  the  last  of  his  line,  there  would 
have  been  an  intelligible  reason  for  putting  him  to  death. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  capable  of  being 
apprehended  by  the  understanding  only;  in- 
capable of  being  given  in  sense  or  applied  to  it. 
In  the  middle  ages  intelligible  and  intellectible  were  care- 
fully distinguished,  the  former  word  having  its  ordinary 
present  sense,  and  the  latter  that  of  being  apprehended 
only  by  the  intellect  acting  alone,  without  the  senses. 
The  distinction  became  later  somewhat  broken  down, 
and  finally  Kant  introduced  the  use  of  intelligible  defined 
above. 

A real  division  of  objects  into  phenomena  and  noumena, 
and  of  the  world  into  a sensible  and  intelligible  world,  is 
therefore  quite  inadmissible,  although  concepts  may  very 
well  be  divided  into  sensible  and  intelligible.  No  objects 
can  be  assigned  to  noumena,  nor  can  they  be  represented 
as  objectively  valid.  . . . With  all  this,  the  concept  of  a 
noumenon,  if  taken  as  problematical  only,  remains  not 
only  admissible,  but,  as  a concept  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
sensibility,  indispensable.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not 
a purely  intelligible  object  for  our  understanding,  but  an 
understanding  to  which  it  could  belong  is  itself  a problem, 
if  we  ask  how  I could  know  an  object  not  discursively  by 
means  of  categories,  but  intuitively,  and  yet  in  a non-sen- 
suous  intuition — a process  of  which  we  could  not  under- 
stand even  the  bare  possibility.  ...  If  by  purely  intel- 
ligible objects  we  understand  things  which,  without  all 
schemata  of  sensibility,  are  thought  by  mere  categories, 
such  objects  are  simply  impossible. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller,  II.  iii. 

Intelligible  form,  in  metaph.  See  form.—  Intelligible 
matter,  in  metaph.,  that  which  is  distinguished  as  mat- 
ter by  the  understanding. 

Aristotle  divides  matter  into  intelligible  and  sensible : 
and  intelligible  is  that  when  in  accidents  or  other  simple 
things  the  mind  distinguishes  between  material  and  for- 
mal. So  letters  are  said  to  be  the  matter  of  words,  words 
of  speech.  Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

Intelligible  species.  See  species.  = Syn.  1.  Comprehen- 
sible, perspicuous,  plain,  clear. 

intelligibleness  (in-tel'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  The qual- 
_ ity  of  being  intelligible ; intelligibility, 
intelligibly  (in-tel'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  intelli- 
gible manner ; so  as  to  be  understood ; clearly ; 

_ plainly : as,  to  write  or  speak  intelligibly. 
intemeratet  (in-tem'e-rat),  a.  [=  OF.  intemere 
= Pg.  It.  intemerato,  i L.  intemeratus,  undefiled, 

< in-  priv.  + temeratus,  pp.  of  temerare,  defile : 
see  temeratton.]  Pure;  undefiled. 

The  entire  and  intemerate  comeliness  of  virtues. 

Partheneia  Sacra,  Pr.  A.  iiij.  b:  1633.  (Latham.) 

intemeratenesst  (in-tem'e-rat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  intemerate,  pure,  or  undefiled. 
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They  [letters]  shall  therefore  ever  keep  the  sincerity  and 
intemeratenesi < of  the  fountain  whence  they  are  derived. 

Donne , Letters,  x. 

intemperament  (in-tem'per-a-ment),  n.  [=  Pg. 

intemper amento ; as  in- 3 + "temperament.']  A 
physically  bad  state  or  constitution.  [Rare.] 
The  intemperament  of  the  part  ulcerated.  Harvey. 

intemperance  (in-tem'per-ans),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
temperance = Sp.  intemperancia  = Pg.  intempe- 
ranga  = It.  intemperanza,  < L.  intemperantia, 
want  of  mildness,  inclemency  (as  of  weather), 
want  of  moderation,  excess  ( intemperantia  vini, 
immoderate  use  of  wine),  insolence,  arrogance, 
< intemperan{t-)s,  immoderate,  given«B>  excess, 
intemperate, incontinent,  profligate:  Se  intem- 
perant,  temperance.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
intemperate ; lack  of  temperance  or  modera- 
tion; immoderateness  or  excess  in  any  kind  of 
action ; excessive  indulgence  of  any  passion  or 
appetite. 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a tyranny.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3, 67. 
God  is  in  eveiy  creature ; be  cruel  toward  none,  neither 
abuse  any  by  intemperance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Their  fierce  and  irregular  magnificence,  their  feverish 
and  strenuous  intemperance  of  rhetoric. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  536. 

2.  In  a restricted  sense,  excessive  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drink;  habitual  lack  of  temper- 
ance in  drink,  with  or  without  actual  drunken- 
ness. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkenness  and  intemperance  by  bringing  a drunken  man 
into  their  company.  Watts. 

intemperancyf  (in-tem'per-an-si),  n.  Same  as 
intemperance.  North , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  619. 
intemperant  (in-tem'per-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
intemper  an{t-)s,  ppr.,  intemperate,  immoderate, 
given  to  excess,  profligate,  < in-,  not,  + tempe- 
ran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  temper  are:  see  temper , temper- 
ate .]  I.f  a.  Intemperate. 

Soche  as  be  intemperaunt — that  is,  f oloers  of  their  naugh- 
tie  appetites  and  lustes. 

U dall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  15. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  intemperate ; especially, 
one  who  uses  alcoholic  liquors  intemperately. 
Dr.  Richardson. 

intemperate  (in-tem'per-at),  a.  [<  ME.  intem- 
perat  = F.  intempere  = It.  intemperato , < L. 
intemperatus , untempered,  inclement  (of  the 
weather),  immoderate,  excessive,  < in-  priv.  4- 
temperatus , tempered,  moderate,  temperate: 
see  temperate.']  1.  Immoderate  in  conduct  or 
action;  not  exercising  or  characterized  by 
proper  moderation : as,  intemperate  in  labor  or 
in  zeal;  intemperate  in  study. 

They  understand  it  not,  and  think  no  such  matter,  but 
admire  and  dote  upon  worldly  riches  and  honours,  with 
an  easie  and  intemperat  life. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Concl. 

2.  In  a restricted  sense,  immoderate  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink;  given  to  excessive 
drinking. — 3.  Immoderate  in  measure  or  de- 
gree; excessive;  inordinate;  violent:  a>8, intem- 
per ate  language;  intemperate  actions ; an  intem- 
per ate  climate. 

The  fitful  philosophy  and  intemperate  eloquence  of  Tul- 
ly*  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  143. 

Intemperate  habits,  habitual  and  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks ; in  law,  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing to  intoxication  when  occasion  offers,  sobriety  or  ab- 
stinence being  the  exception.  Stone,  J.,  in  Tatum  vs. 

. State,  63  Ala.,  152. 

intemperately  (in-tem'per-at-li),  adv . In  an 
intemperate  manner;  immoderately;  exces- 
sively. 

As  little  or  rather  less  am  I able  to  coerce  the  people 
at  large,  who  behaved  very  unwisely  and  intemperately  on 
that  occasion.  Burke,  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

intemperateness  (in-tem'per-at-nes),  n.  1 . The 
state  of  being  intemperate;  want  of  modera- 
tion; excessive  indulgence:  as,  the  intemper- 
ateness of  appetite  or  passion. 

For  a Christian  to  excuse  his  intemperatenesse  by  his 
natural  inclination,  and  to  say  I am  borne  cholericke, 
sullen,  amorous,  is  an  apology  worse  than  the  fault. 

Bp.  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  § 7. 

2f.  Disturbance  of  atmospheric  conditions ; ex- 
cess of  heat  or  cold. 

I am  very  well  aware  that  divers  diseases  . . . may  be 
rationally  referred  to  manifest  intemperatenesses  of  the 
air.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  50. 

intemperaturef  (in-tem'per-a-tur),  n.  [<  OF. 
intemperature;  < in-  priv.  4-  temperature,  tem- 
perature: see  temperature.]  Intemperance;  ex- 
cess. 

The  prince  was  layed  vpon  his  bed  bare  headed,  in  his 
ierkin,  for  the  great  heat  and  intemperature  of  the  wea- 
ther. Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  37. 
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Yet  doth  it  not  follow  that  any  one  man,  with  the  mul- 
titude, should  run  to  Rome  to  suck  the  infection  of  dis- 
solute intemperature.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

Great  intemperatures  of  the  air,  especially  in  point  of 
heat.  Boyle , Works,  Y.  58. 

intemperoust  (m-tem'per-us),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
intemper(ate ) + -oms.]  Intemperate. 

And  rather  would,  hearts  so  intemperous 
Should  not  enjoy  mee,  than  imploy  mee  thus. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

intempestivet  (in-tem-pes'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
tempestif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  intempestivo,  < L.  intem- 
pextmis,  untimely,  unseasonable,  \ in-  priv.  + 
tempestimis, timely,  seasonable:  see  tempestive .] 
"Unseasonable ; untimely. 

Intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  233. 

intempestivelyt  (in-tem-pes'tiv-li),  adv.  Un- 
seasonably. 

That  sound  true  opinion  that  in  all  Christian  professions 
there  is  way  to  salvation  (which  I think  you  think)  may 
have  been  so  incommodiously  or  intempestively  sometimes 
uttered  by  you.  Donne,  Letters,  xc. 

intempestivityt  (in-tem-pes-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  L. 
intempestivita(t-)s, untimeliness,  i intempestivus, 
untimely:  see intempestive.']  Untimeliness;  un- 
seasonableness. 

Our  moral  books  tell  us  of  a vice  which  they  call  a«ai- 
pta,  intempestivity  ; an  indiscretion  by  which  unwise  and 
unexperienced  men  see  not  what  befits  times,  persons, 
occasions.  Hales,  Sermon  at  Eton,  p.  4. 

in  tempo  (in  tem'po).  [It.:  in,  in ; tempo,  time: 

see  tempo .]  In  music,  in  strict  rhythm, 
intenablef  (in-ten'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  intendble; 
asm-3  + tenable.']  I.  Not  tenable;  untenable; 
not  to  be  held  or  maintained. 

His  Lordship’s  proposition  may  be  expressed  in  plainer 
terms,  “That  the  more  the  world  has  advanced  in  real 
knowledge,  the  more  it  lias  discovered  of  the  intendble 
pretensions  of  the  Gospel.’’  Warburton,  Works,  IX.  xiii. 

2.  Incapable  of  containing.  Also  intenible. 

I know  I love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 

I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still. 

^ Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3,  208. 

intend  (in-tend'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  en- 
tend;  < ME.  intenden,  entenden,  < OF.  entendre,  F. 
entendre  = Pr.  entendre  = Sp.  Pg.  entender  = 
It.  intendere,  intend,  < L.  intendere,  stretch  out, 
extend,  aim  at,  stretch  toward,  direct  toward, 
turn  to,  purpose,  intend,  ML.  also  attend,  < in, 
in,  upon,  to,  + tendere,  stretch : see  tenOX.  Cf . 
attend,  contend,  extend,  etc.]  I.  tram.  If.  To 
stretch  forth  or  out;  extend  or  distend. 

With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smott 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  38. 
Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing. 

Milton,  P.  L .,  ix.  45. 


5.  To  design  to  signify;  mean  to  be  under- 
stood; have  reference  to. 

The  words  . . . sounded  so  as  she  could  not  imagine 
what  they  might  intend.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

By  internal  war  we  intend  movements  more  serious  and 
lasting  than  sedition.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 136. 

6f.  To  pretend;  make  believe;  simulate. 

Intend  a kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  2,  35. 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1,  206. 

7f.  To  look  for;  expect. 

I that  alle  trouthe  in  yow  cntende. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1649. 

8f.  To  intensify;  increase. 

The  magnified  quality  of  this  star  [Sirius],  conceived  to 
cause  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  season. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

ii.  intrans.  It.  To  stretch  forward;  extend; 
move;  proceed. 

When  your  mayster  intendeth  to  bedward,  see  that  you 
haue  Fyre  anu  Candell  suffycyent. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
He  intended  homewards.  He  by  this 
Needs  must  have  gain’d  the  city. 

Chapma?i,  Revenge  for  Honour,  iiL  1. 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  intending  lines. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  63. 

2f.  To  attend;  pay  attention. 

Ech  to  his  owen  nedes  gan  entendc. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  424. 
A man  that  Intendyth  to  mynstrels,  slialle  soone  be  wed- 
dyd  to  poverte,  & his  sonne  shalle  hyte  derisione. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  31. 
They  were  the  first  that  entended  to  the  obseruation  of 
nature  and  her  works. 

Puttcnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  4. 

3.  To  have  intention;  be  inclined  or  disposed. 
[Rare.] 

If  you  intend  so  friendly  as  you  say,  send  hence  your 
armes.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  210. 
To  intend  fort,  to  design  to  go  to. 

I shall  make  no  stay  here,  but  intend  for  some  of  the 
electoral  courts.  Bichardson. 

intendablet  (in-ten'da-bl),  a.  [<  intend  + 
-able.]  Attentive.  Halliwell. 
intendance  (in-ten'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  enten- 
daunce,  < OF.  (and  F .)  intendance  = Sp.  Pg.  in- 
tenden cia  = It.  intendenza;  as  intend  + -ance.] 
1.  Intendancy;  superintendence;  direction; 
business  management ; specifically,  in  France, 
official  superintending  authority,  or  a body  of 
official  iutendants,  especially  of  the  army. 

Probably  in  the  history  of  modern  organisations  there 
is  no  greater  instance  of  stupendous  and  abject  failure 
than  the  French  Intendance. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Experiences  of  War,  1871,  II.  338. 
As  to  improving  the  arrangements  . . . for  making  the 
staff  and  the  intendance  [in  France,  1867]  more  efficient, 
not  a thought  was  bestowed  on  these  important  matters. 

Edinburgh  liev.,  CLXIV.  303. 


Specifically  — (a)  In  Canadian  law,  the  second  officer  in 
Canada  under  the  French  rule,  having  civil  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.  ( b ) In  Mexican  law,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
treasury  or  of  the  district;  a high  functionary  having 
administrative  and  some  judicial  power:  in  this  use  also 
written,  as  Spanish,  intendente. 

intended  (in-ten'ded),  p.  a.  and  n.  I.  p.  a.  Pur- 
posed; to  be,  or  to  be  done,  according  to  an 
agreement  or  design : as,  an  intended  entertain- 
ment; her  intended  husband. 

II.  n.  An  intended  husband  or  wife : with  a 
possessive  pronoun  preceding.  [Colloq.] 

If  it  were  not  that  I might  appear  to  disparage  her  in- 
tended, ...  I would  add  that  to  me  she  seems  to  be 
throwing  herself  away.  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xxiL 

intendedly  (in-ten 'ded-li),  adv . With  purpose 
or  intention ; intentionally. 

To  add  one  passage  more  of  him,  which  is  intendedly 
related  for  his  credit.  Strype , Abp.  Parker. 

intendencyt,  intendentt,  n.  See  intendancy, 
intendant. 

intender1  (in-ten'd6r),  n.  One  who  intends. 

intender2t  (in-ten'der),  v.  t.  Same  as  entender. 
Night  opes  the  noblest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe 
Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight. 

And  deep  reception  in  th’  intendered  heart. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  731. 

intendimentf  (in-ten'di-ment),  n.  [<  ML.  in- 
tendimentum , attention : see  intendment.]  At- 
tention; patient  hearing;  consideration;  un- 
derstanding; knowledge;  intention. 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  shee  went, 

To  seeke  for  hearbes  that  mote  him  remedy ; 

For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  intendiment. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  v.  82. 
The  noble  Mayd  still  standing  all  this  vewd, 

And  merveild  at  his  straunge  intendiment. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  5. 

intending  (in-ten'ding),  p.  a.  Designing  or  pur- 
posing to  be  or  become. 

If  the  intending  entomologist  should  content  himself 
with  merely  learning  a string  of  names  by  rote,  he  must 
expect  to  find  his  lesson  a hard  and  repulsive  one. 

J.  G.  Wood,  Insects  at  Home,  p.  13. 

And  what  to  intending  emigrants  will  prove  very  usefuL 
Contemporary  Ilev. , L.  303. 

The  construction  of  a roof  for  an  equatorial  room  (tech- 
nically called  the  “dome,”  whatever  maybe  its  precise 
form)  is  a great  crux  to  the  intending  builder  of  an  ob- 
servatory. Nature , XXXIII.  57. 

intendment  (in-tend'ment),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also entendment;  < ME.  entendement , understand- 
ing, sense,  < OF.  (also  F.)  entendement  = Pr. 
entendement,  entendemcn , intendemen  = Sp.  cn- 
tendimiento  = Pg.  entendimento  = It.  intendi- 
mento,  < ML.  intendimentum , attention,  intent, 
purpose,  understanding,  < L.  intendere,  intend, 
ML.  also  attend:  see  intend.  Cf.  intendiment.] 
If.  Understanding;  intelligence. 

Mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can, 

Ne  entendement  considere,  ne  tonge  telle 
The  cruel  peynes  of  this  sorwful  man. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1696. 


By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
2.  To  direct;  turn;  fix  in  a course  or  tendency. 
[Archaic.] 

Tyre,  I now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to  Tliarsus 
Intend  my  travel.  Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2, 116. 

Guide  him  to  Fairy-land  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight.  Crabbe,  Works,  I.  193. 

For  example,  a man  explores  the  basis  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Let  him  intend  his  mind  without  respite,  without 
rest,  in  one  direction.  Emerson , Intellect. 

Our  forefathers,  by  intending  their  minds  to  realities, 
have  established  a harmony  of  thought  with  external  na- 
ture which  is  a pre-established  harmony  in  our  nature. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  11. 

3f.  To  fix  the  attention  upon ; attend  to ; su- 
perintend. 

There  were  Yirgins  kept  which  intended,  nothing  but  to 
weaue,  and  spinne,  and  dye  clothes,  for  their  Idolatrous 
seruices.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  882. 

Herodicus  . . . did  nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend 
his  health.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  270. 

I pray  you  intend  your  game,  sir;  let  me  alone. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

Intend  at  home, 

While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery.  Milton,  P.  L. , ii.  457. 

4.  To  fix  the  mind  upon,  as  something  to  he 
done  or  brought  about ; have  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose ; design : often  used  with  the  infinitive : 
as,  I intend  to  write ; no  deception  was  intended. 

Whatsoeuer  mischiefe  they  entend  to  practise  against  a 
man,  they  keepe  it  wonderfully  secrete. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  55. 

When  he  intends  any  warres,  he  must  first  have  leave 
of  the  Great  Turke.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 38. 

Sir  John  North  delivered  me  one  lately  from  your  Lord- 
ship,  and  I send  my  humble  Thanks  for  the  Venison  you 
intend  me.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  21. 

For  why  should  men  ever  intend  to  repent,  if  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary?  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 


2f.  Attention;  care;  guidance. 

But  the  maide  whom  wee  would  haue  specially  good 
requireth  all  intendance  both  of  father  and  mother. 

Vives,  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  i.  1. 

intendancy  (in-ten'dan-si),  n.  [Formerly  also 
intendency;  <.intendan(t ) 4-  -cy.  Cf. intendance.'] 
The  office  or  employment  of  an  intendant;  the 
district,  duties,  direction,  etc., committed  to  the 
charge  of  an  intendant. 

Hence  we  went  to  see  Dr.  Gibbs,  a famous  poet  and 
countryman  of  ours,  who  had  some  intendency  in  an  Hos- 
pital built  on  the  Via  Triumphalis. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  25,  1645. 

Promoted  to  the  intendancy  of  Hispaniola. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  234. 

intendant  (in-ten'dant),  n.  [Formerly  also  in- 
tendent;  < F.  intendant  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  intendente,  a 
steward,  surveyor,  intendant,  < L . intenden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  intendere , exert  oneself,  endeavor,  in- 
tend, ML.  also  attend:  see  intend.  Intendant, 
after  the  F.,  is  the  common  form,  while  inten- 
dent , after  the  L.,  is  the  reg.  form  in  the  com- 
pound superintendent.  Cf . dependant,  dependent.] 
One  who  has  the  oversight,  direction,  or  manage- 
ment of  some  public  business;  a superinten- 
dent; a manager:  used  as  a title  of  many  pub- 
lic officers  in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries: as,  &\\  intendant  oi  marine;  an  intendant 
of  finance. 

Subordinate  to  him  are  four  other  intendents. 

Evelyn,  State  of  France,  Lewis  XIV. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander’s  fleet,  and  One- 
sicrates,  his  intendant  general  of  marine,  have  both  left 
relations  of  the  Indies.  Arbuthnot. 

Yon  young  gallant  — 

Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble  — 

All  — all  suspected  me.  Byron,  Werner,  iii.  1. 

A French  medical  officer  of  the  na  vy  who  was  going  back 
to  his  duties  as  Intendant  of  Pondicherry. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  5. 


By  corruption  of  this  our  flesh,  man’s  reason  and  entend- 
ment . . . were  both  overwhelmed. 

Sir  T.  Wilson  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  464), 

2f.  Intention;  design;  purpose. 

We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 

But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 

Who  hath  been  still  a giddy  neighbour  to  us. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2,  144. 

See  the  privacy  of  this  room,  how  sweetly  it  offers  itself 
to  onr  retired  intendments. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

Therefore  put  in  act  your  resolute  intendments. 

Dekker  and  Webster , Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

3.  True  intention  or  meaning:  specifically  used 
of  a person  or  a law,  or  of  any  legal  instru- 
ment.— In  the  intendment  of  law,  in  the  judgment  of 
law ; according  to  the  legal  view ; by  a presumption  of  law. 

The  time  of  their  absence  is  in  the  intendment  of  law 
bestowed  to  the  Church's  great  advantage  and  benefit. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

intenebratet  (in-ten'e-brat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  It.  in- 
tenebrare,  darken ; < L.  in,  in,  + tenebrare,  dark- 
en, < tenebrcc,  darkness : see  tenebrcc.]  To  dark- 
en; obscure;  make  shadowy. 

A pretty  conjecture  intenebrated  by  antiquity. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  251. 

intenerate  (in-ten'e-rat),  v.  1.-  pret.  and  pp. 
intenerated,  ppr.  inienerating.  [<  ML.  *intene- 
ratus,  pp.  of  *intenerare  (>  It.  intenerare ),  make 
tender,  < L.  in,  in,  + tener,  tender:  see  tender. ] 
To  make  tender ; soften.  [Bare.] 

So  have  I seen  the  little  purls  of  a stream  sweat  through 
thebottom  of  a hank  and  intenerate.  the  stubborn  pavement 
till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  tile  impression  of  a child's  foot. 

Jer.  Taylor , Sermons  (1651),  p.  204. 

Thus  she  [Nature]  contrives  to  intenerate  the  granite 
and  feldspar.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

inteneratet  (in-ten'e-rat),  a.  [<  ML.  *intene- 
ratus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Made  tender;  ten- 
der; soft;  intenerated. 


inteneration 

inteneration  (in-ten-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  inteue- 
rate  + -ton.]  The  act  of  intenerating  or  mak- 
ing soft  or  tender.  [Rare.] 

Restauration  of  some  degree  of  youth,  and  inteneration 
of  the  parts.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 55. 

inteniblet  (in-ten  'i-bl),  a . [<  in-3  + *tenible 
for  tenable:  see  tenable.']  Same  as intenable,  2. 

intensate  (in-ten'sat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  inten- 
satedy  ppr.  internetting . [<  intense  + -atc^.] 

To  make  intense  or  more  intense;  intensify. 
[Rare.] 

Poor  Jean  Jacques  1 . . . with  all  misformations  of  Na- 
ture intensated  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  unfavourable 
fortune.  Carlyle,  Diderot. 

intensation  (in-ten-sa'shou),  n.  [<  intense  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  inteu  sating;  elevation  to 
a higher  degree  of  intensity.  [Rare.] 

There  are  cooks  too,  we  know,  who  boast  of  their  diabolic 
ability  to  cause  the  patient,  by  successive  intensations  of 
their  art,  to  eat  with  new  and  ever  new  appetite,  till  he  ex- 
plode on  the  spot.  Carlyle,  Diderot. 

intensative  (in-ten'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  intensate  + 
-ive.]  Making  intense  or  more  intense ; adding 
intensity;  intensifying.  [Rare.] 

intense  (in-tens'),  a.  [<  F.  intense  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  intenso,  < L.  intensus,  stretched  tight,  pp.  of 
intendere,  stretch  out:  see  intend.]  1.  Exist- 
ing in  or  having  a high  degree;  strong:  pow- 
erful: as,  intense  pain ; intense  activity;  hence, 
extreme  or  absolute  of  its  kind;  having  its 
characteristic  qualities  in  a high  degree. 

I fear  that  your  Love  to  me  doth  not  continue  in  so  con- 
stant and  intense  a Degree.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  1. 

The  national  and  religious  prejudices  with  which  the 
English  were  regarded  throughout  India  were  peculiarly 
intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahminical  superstition. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
O’er  the  lit  sea’s  unquiet  way. 

M.  Arnold,  Self-dependence. 

A passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  8. 

I prefer  a winter  walk  that  takes  in  the  nightfall  and 
the  intense  silence  that  ere  long  follows  it. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  51. 

2.  Exhibiting  a high  degree  of  some  quality  or 
action. 

[He  was]  studiously  intense  in  acquiring  more  know- 
ledge. N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  341. 

3.  Susceptible  to  strong  emotion;  emotional. 
[Recent  cant.] 

Scene,  a drawing-room  in  Passionate  Brompton. 

Fair  y. Esthetic  (suddenly,  and  in  deepest  tones,  to  Smith, 
who  has  just  been  introduced  to  take  her  in  to  dinner). 
Axe  you  Intense  ? 

Du  Maurier,  English  Society  at  Home,  pi.  49. 

4.  In  pliotog.,  same  as  dense , 3. 

intensely  (in-tens' li),  adv.  1.  In  an  intense 

degree;  with  intensity;  extremely;  very:  as, 
weather  intensely  cold. — 2f.  Attentively;  ear- 
nestly; intently. 

To  persons  young,  and  that  look  intensely  if  it  be  dark, 
there  appear  many  strange  images  moving  to  and  fro. 

J.  Spencer,  Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  103. 

3.  With  intense  feeling  or  emotion. 

He  lived  intensely  in  his  own  imaginings,  wise  or  idle, 
beautiful  or  feebly  extravagant.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  41. 

intenseness  (in-tens'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  intense,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word;  intensity. 

He  was  in  agony,  and  prayed  with  the  utmost  ardency 
and  intenseness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

intensification  (in-ten^si-fi-ka/shon),  n.  [As 
intensify  + -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  intensifying 
or  of  making  intense. 

The  result  of  training  for  prize-fights  and  races  is  more 
shown  in  the  prolongation  of  energy  than  in  the  intensi- 
fication of  energy.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 303. 

Specifically — 2.  In  photog.y  the  process  of 
thickening  or  rendering  more  opaque  the  chem- 
ical deposits  in  the  film  of  a picture,  intensifica- 
tion is  required  to  improve  the  printing  quality  of  a neg- 
ative, when  the  exposure  has  been  ill-timed  or  the  sub- 
ject badly  lighted.  It  is  sometimes  effected,  in  the  case 
of  too  short  exposure,  by  carrying  the  development  to  an 
extreme,  but  more  commonly  the  negative  is  intensified 
by  a new  chemical  process  after  development. 

intensifier  (in-ten'si-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  intensifies.  Specifically— (a)  In  pho- 
tog.,  one  of  the  substances  which,  when  applied  to  a neg- 
ative, increase  the  opacity  of  the  deposit  already  formed. 
(b)  In  physical  and  mechanical  appliances,  an  appara- 
tus for  intensifying  or  increasing  the  pressure  upon  a 
mass  of  confined  air  or  other  fluid.  Two  directly  con- 
nected pistons  of  different  areas,  working  in  separate  cyl- 
inders supplied  with  proper  valves,  constitute  the  main 
features  of  the  apparatus.  The  smaller  cylinder  receiving 
the  fluid  at  a given  pressure  on  one  side  of  its  piston,  the 
latter  is  thereby  moved  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  its 
valve  is  closed  to  prevent  escape  of  the  fluid.  Next,  the 
fluid  is,  at  the  same  pressure,  admitted  into  the  larger 
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cylinder,  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  piston  to  that  upon 
which  the  admission  was  effected  in  the  smaller  cylinder. 
The  fluid  in  the  smaller  cylinder  is  thus  compressed,  and 
its  pressure  upon  each  unit  of  interior  surface  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  intensified  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the 
pistons.  By  a series  of  these  intensiflers,  or  by  properly 
proportioning  the  cylinders  and  pistons,  pressure  is  thus 
increased  without  limit,  except  such  as  is  introduced  by 
the  limits  of  strength  in  materials, 
intensify  (in-ten'si-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inten- 
sified, ppr.  intensifying.  [=  F.  intensifier;  < L. 
intensus,  intense,  + -ficare,  (.facere,  make.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  render  intense  or  more  intense; 
heighten  the  action  or  some  quality  of. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  of  universal  empire  expand 
ing,  and  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  intensifying, 
the  sympathies  of  Europe.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals.  II.  290. 

2.  Specifically,  in  pliotog.,  to  render  more 
opaque,  as  the  chemically  affected  parts  of  a 
negative.  See  intensification,  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  intense  or  more  in- 
* tense ; act  with  greater  effort  or  energy, 
intension  (in-ten'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  intension  = 
Pg.  intensao  - It.  intensione,  < L.  intensio(n-),  a 
stretching  out,  < intendere,  pp.  intensus,  stretch 
out : see  intend,  intense. ] 1 . Intensity,  quan- 

tity, or  degree  of  a quality,  action,  or  effect. 

The  greatness  of  the  glory  eternal  consists  not  only  in 
tho  eternity  of  its  duration,  but  in  its  intension  also,  as 
being  supreme.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  376. 

Art  demands,  in  addition  to  the  dimension  of  extension, 
a dimension  of  intension  or  degree. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  318. 

2.  The  act  of  making  intense ; intensification. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  by  alternate  intension  and  remission  of  effort  that 
rhythm  is  made  obvious  to  our  senses. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  05. 

3.  In  logic,  a term  used  by  Eir  William  Hamil- 
ton for  tho  sum  of  the  characters  given  in  the 
definition  of  a term:  intended  to  replace  the 
term  comprehension—  Intension  and  remission  of 
format,  in  metaph.,  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  substan- 
tial forms  as  they  exist  in  the  individuals : for  instance, 
one  thing  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  elemental  form 
of  fire  in  a more  intense  state  than  another  thing.  This 
doctrine  was  held  by  Duns  Scotus  and  his  followers,  but 

★was  denied  by  the  rest  of  the  scholastic  doctors. 

intensity  (in-ten'si-ti),  n.  [=  F.  intensitc  = 
Sp.  intensidad  = Pg.  intensidade  = It.  intensitdy 
< L.  as  if  *i?itensita(t-)s,  < intensuSy  tight:  see 
intense.]  1.  The  character  or  state  of  being 
intense ; the  quantity  or  degree  of  a quality, 
action,  or  effect;  degree;  specifically,  a high 
degree.  Intensity  (as  opposed  to  extension)  is  a quan- 
tity which  is  not  apprehended  by  a successive  synthesis, 
but  all  at  once;  a quantity  the  parts  of  which  are  not 
separately  identifiable,  and  which  has  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  was  tremendous : the  tar  melt- 
ed in  the  seams  of  the  deck ; we  could  scarcely  bear  it  even 
when  we  were  under  the  awning. 

Jl.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  2. 

It  is  no  doubt  also  true  that  intensity  of  antecedent  de- 
sire intensifies  the  pleasure  of  fruition  when  that  comes 
— the  pleasure  not  only  appears,  as  Plato  thought,  but  ac- 
tually is  greater.  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  124. 

The  intensity  and  persistence  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a 
friend  measures  the  depth  of  the  affection. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  491. 

Wealth  of  expanded  and  convoluted  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is,  in  some  general  way,  a measure  of  the  rich- 
ness and  intensity  of  mental  life. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  246. 

2.  In  physics  and  mech.,  the  amount  or  degree 
of  energy  with  which  a force  operates  or  a cause 
acts ; effectiveness,  as  estimated  by  the  result ; 
the  magnitude  of  a force,  measured  in  appro- 
priate units : as,  the  intensity  of  gravitation,  in 
electricity,  the  intensity  of  a current  is  properly  its  strength 
(expressed  in  amperes) ; in  popular  language,  however,  it 
is  often  used  of  the  electromotive  force  or  potential-dif- 
ference of  the  current,  as  when  a voltaic  battery,  coupled 
in  series,  is  said  to  be  arranged  for  intensity. 

The  intensity  of  light  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  height  of  the  waves. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarization,  p.  32. 

The  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a uniformly  magnet- 
ized body  is  defined  as  the  quotient  of  its  moment  by  its 
volume.  J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  Constants,  p.  121. 

3.  Used  absolutely:  Inteuse  feeling  or  emo- 
tion; also,  the  exhibition  or  embodiment  of  in- 
tense feeling  or  emotion. 

But  this  led  him  to  search  the  Bible  and  dwell  upon  it 
with  an  earnestness  and  intensity  which  no  determination 
of  a calmer  mind  could  have  commanded. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  32. 

In  proportion  to  the  intensity  needful  to  make  his 
[Wordsworth's]  nature  thoroughly  aglow  is  the  veiy  high 
quality  of  his  best  verses. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Eooks,  2d  ser.,  p.  243. 

4.  In  photog.,  opacity  or  density,  as  of  a nega- 
tive. See  intensification,  2 — Chromatic,  colorific, 
magnetic,  etc.,  intensity.  See  the  adjectives. — Inten- 
sity of  a pressure  or  other  stress,  the  total  force  divided 
by  the  area  over  which  it  is  distributed. 
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intensive  (in-ten'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  inters 
sif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  intensivoy  < NL.  intensions , < L. 
intensus,  intense:  see  intense.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  referable  to  intensity  or  degree ; in- 
creasing in  intensity  or  degree ; making  or  be- 
coming intense ; intensifying. 

The  pressure  [of  population],  from  being  simply  exten- 
sive, has  also  become  intensive. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  17. 

'1  hose  persons  requiring  the  intensive  treatment  [in  vac- 
cination] have  to  come  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  853. 

2.  Intense. 

A very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displea- 
sure. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  255. 

The  elevating  force  is  more  intensive  in  the  Chilian  An- 
des than  in  the  neighboring  countries. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  90. 

3f.  Intent;  nnremitted;  assiduous. 

Hereupon  Salomon  said,  kisse  me  with  the  kisse  of  thy 
mouth,  to  note  the  intensive  desire  of  the  soule. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

4.  In  gram.,  expressing  intensity  or  a high  de- 
gree of  action  or  quality;  serving  to  give  force 
or  emphasis:  as,  an  intensive  particle  ir  prefix. 
Many  particles  and  prefixes,  as  well  as  verbs,  are  called 
intensive,  especially  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  even 
when  their  force  is  not  expressible  by  paraphrase  or  trans- 
lation. Prefixes  originally  intensive  often  become  neu- 
tral.—Intensive  distance,  difference  in  the  degree  of 
some  quality. 

The  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection  of  an  an- 
gel and  of  a man  is  but  finite.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Intensive  distinctness,  distinctness  and  completeness 
in  logical  depth.— Intensive  gas-burner.  See  gas- burn- 
er.— Intensive  pronosition,  a proposition  in  which  the 
subject  is  viewed  as  the  containing  whole. — Intensive 
quantity,  (a)  A continuous  quantity  the  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  separately  identified,  and  which  has  an  absolute 
minimum  ; degree ; intensity. 

That  quantity  which  can  be  apprehended  as  unity  only, 
and  in  which  plurality  can  be  represented  by  approxima- 
tion only  to  negation  = 0,  I call  intensive  quantity.  Ev- 
ery reality  therefore  in  a phenomenon  has  intensive  quan- 
tity— that  is,  a degree. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller. 
(b)  Logical  comprehension  or  depth ; the  sum  of  the  char- 
acters predicable  of  a term ; the  sum  of  consequences  from 
a given  fact.  — Intensive  sublimity,  sublimity  due  to  the 
high  degree  of  some  quality. 

n.  n.  Something  serving  to  express  inten- 
sity, or  to  give  force  or  emphasis ; specifically, 
in  gram.,  an  intensive  particle,  word,  or  phrase. 

intensively  (in-ten'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  inten- 
sive manner;  by  increase  of  degree ; as  regards 
intensity  or  degree. 

An  object  is  intensively  sublime  when  it  involves  such 
a degree  of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot  at 
once  represent,  andtheUnderstanding  cannot  bring  under 
measure,  the  quantum  of  this  force ; and  when,  from  the 
nature  of  the  object,  the  inability  of  the  mind  is  made  at 
once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the  ineffec- 
tual effort,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  the  at- 
tempt. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xlvi. 

Frequently  the  linguistic  material  available  is  of  a pre- 
carious quality,  intensively  and  extensively. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.,  App.,  p.  xii. 

intensiveness  (in-ten'siv-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  quality  of  being  intensive ; intensity. 

He  chose  a solitary  retired  garden,  where  nothing  might 
or  could  interrupt  or  divert  the  intensiveness  of  his  sorrow 
and  fear.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Christ  Crucified. 

intent  (in-tent'),  a.  [=  OF.  intent  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  intento,  < L.  intentus,  stretched,  strained, 
eager,  intent,  pp.  of  intendere,  stretch,  intend, 
attend:  see  intend.  Cf . intent,  n.]  1.  Firmly 

or  steadfastly  fixed  or  directed  (upon  some- 
thing); fixed  with  strained  or  earnest  atten- 
tion: as,  an  intent  look  or  gaze;  his  thoughts 
are  intent  upon  his  duty. 

People  whose  hearts  are  wholly  bent  towards  pleasure, 
or  intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occurrences 
among  men  of  industry  and  humanity. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  248. 
But  this  w’hole  hour  your  eyes  have  been  intent 
On  that  veiled  picture. 

Tennyson , Gardener’s  Daughter. 
2.  Having  the  mind  bent  or  earnestly  fixed 
upon  something;  sedulously  engaged  or  set- 
tled : usually  with  on  or  upon : as,  a person  in- 
tent upon  business  or  pleasure. 

The  patient  flsher  takes  his  silent  stand, 

Intent , his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  138. 
Her  head  erect,  her  face  turned  fnll  to  me, 

Her  soul  intent  on  mine  through  two  wide  eyes. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  302. 

3+.  Earnestly  attentive;  strongly  devoted: 
with  to. 

Distractions  in  England  made  most  men  intent  to  their 
own  safety.  tfikon  Basilike. 

intent  (in-tent'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  entent; 
< ME.  intent,  usually  entent,  entente,  < OF.  en- 
tent, m.,  entente,  F.  entente,  f.,  = Pr.  enten,  m., 
ententa , f.,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  intento,  m.,  intent,  < L. 
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intentus,  m.,  purpose,  intent,  ML.  also  a stretch- 
ing out,  < L.  intendere,  pp.  intentus,  stretch  out, 
intend:  see  intend.  Cf.  intent,  a.]  1.  That 

which  is  intended ; purpose ; aim ; design ; in- 
tention; meaning. 

Ne  no  thing  wist  thai  what  it  ment 
That  thai  honurd  with  glide  entent. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 

I ask  therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ? 

Acts  x.  29. 

He  [my  guide]  too  went  readily  in  with  me ; it  may  be 
not  knowing  my  intent  was  to  buy. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  91. 
But  Dante  recked  not  of  the  wine ; 

Whether  the  women  stayed  or  went, 

His  visage  held  one  stern  intent. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Dante  at  Verona. 

2.  In  law : ( a ) Personal  intention;  the  state 
of  mind  in  respect  of  intelligent  volition ; the 
voluntary  purposing  of  an  act:  often  distin- 
guishable from  the  motive  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  intent.  See  criminal  intent , be- 
low. (&)  The  tendency  imputable  by  law  to  an 
act;  the  constructive  purpose  of  an  action,  for 
which  the  doer  may  be  responsible,  although 
the  actual  intent  was  not  wrongful : as  when  a 
conveyance  is  said  to  be  intended  to  defraud 
creditors,  because,  although  it  may  have  been 
without  actual  dishonest  intention,  it  neces- 
sarily has  that  tendency. — 3f.  Notion;  idea; 
thought;  opinion. 

To  myn  entent  ther  is  best  abydeng, 

I wote  he  will  be  gladde  of  your  comyng. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  629. 

4t.  Attention;  heed. 

Awake,  dougter  myne, 

And  to  my  talkyng  take  entent. 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  141. 

The  lesse  lyght  all-way  to  the  nyght  sail  take  entent. 

York  Plays,  p.  11. 

Criminal  intent,  the  intent  to  do  the  criminal  act  or  to 
omit  the  duty,  if  the  law  makes  the  act  or  omission  an  of- 
fense, irrespective  of  whether  the  person  knew  of  the  law, 
and  in  many  cases  irrespective  of  whether  he  knew  the 
facts  which  bring  the  act  or  omission  within  the  law,  and 
irrespective  of  motive.  Thus,  .for  example,  if  a person, 
whether  from  the  motive  of  pleasure  in  the  noise,  or  anger 
at  a cat,  discharges  a firearm  from  his  window  in  a city 
with  reckless  disregard  of  human  life,  and  kills  a person 
who  is  unknown  to  him,  within  range,  the  criminal  intent 
is  the  intelligent  purpose  to  discharge  the  gun  in  a highly 
dangerous  manner,  as  distinguished  alike  from  the  motive, 
from  any  purpose  to  violate  law,  and  from  any  purpose  to 
kill  a human  being.  If  he  was  insane  in  the  legal  sense, 
or  if  the  discharge  was  accidental,  there  was  no  criminal 
intent ; . otherwise  the  intent  was  criminal,  although  he 
had  an  innocent  motive,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  law  and 
of  the  existence  of  the  bystander. — Specific  intent,  ac- 
tual intent.— To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  every  re- 
spect ; in  all  applications  or  senses ; in  a looser  use,  prac- 
tically ; substantially,  but  not  literally. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  who  will  not  open  his  eyes 
is  for  the  present  as  blind  as  he  that  cannot. 

South,  Sermons. 

intentt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  intentare , stretch  out  to- 
ward, freq.  of  intendere , stretch  out:  see  in- 
tend To  accuse ; charge.  Nares. 

For  of  some  former  she  had  now  made  known 

They  were  her  errors,  whilst  she  intented  Browne. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Browne's  Pastorals. 

intentationt  (in-ten-ta'skou),  n.  [=  It.  inten- 
tazione , < L.  intentatio(n-)j  a stretching  out  to- 
ward, < intentare , stretch  out  toward:  see  in- 
tent.]  The  act  of  intending,  or  the  result  of 
such  an  act;  intention.  Bp.  Hall.  Ahab  and 
Naboth. 

intentio  (in-ten' shi-o),  n.  [L. , a stretching  out : 
see  intention.']  In  anc.  music , the  process  or 
★act  of  passing  from  a lower  to  a higher  pitch, 
intention  (in-ten' sbon),  n.  [<  ME.  intention, 
entencioun , < OF.  intention , entencion , intention , 
F.  intention  = Pr.  entencio,  entensio  = Sp.  in- 
tention = Pg.  intengao  = It.  intenzione,  < L.  in- 
tentio (n-),  a stretching  out,  exertion,  attention, 
design,  purpose,  intention,  < intendere , pp.  in- 
tentus, stretch  out,  intend:  see  intend. ] 1. 

Direction  of  the  mind;  attention;  hence,  un- 
common exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties ; 
closeness  of  application;  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion ; earnestness.  [Archaic.] 

0,  she  did  so  course  o’er  my  exteriors  with  such  a greedy 
intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch 
me  up  like  a burning-glass  1 Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3,  73. 
I suffer  for  their  guilt  now,  and  my  soule 
(Like  one  that  lookes  on  ill-affected  eyes) 

Is  hurt  with  mere  intention  on  their  follies. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  5. 

When  the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and  will 
not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas, 
it  is  that  we  call  intention  or  study. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xix.  1. 

It  [reading  well]  requires  a training  such  as  the  athletes 
underwent,  the  steady  intention  almost  of  the  whole  life 
to  this  object.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  110. 
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2.  The  act  of  intending  or  purposing. 

It  is  evident  that  “good  intention ” is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  act  of  duty,  and  not  “good  results ” nor  “plea- 
surable feelings  ” felt  in  its  performance. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  150. 

3 . That  which  is  intended,  purposed,  or  meant ; 
that  for  which  a thing  is  made,  designed,  or 
done;  intent;  purpose;  aim;  meaning;  desire: 
often  in  the  plural,  especially  (in  colloquial 
use)  with  regard  to  marriage. 

The  chief  intention  of  pillars,  in  Egyptian  buildings,  be- 
ing to  support  a weighty  covering,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be  very  strong. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  216. 

Therefore  have  they  ever  been  the  instruments  of  great 
designs,  yet  seldom  understood  the  true  intention  of  any. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

So  little  intention  had  we  of  shooting  bears  that  we  had 
not  brought  rifle  or  even  gun  with  us. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  79. 

He  unbosomed  himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a rustic 
lover  called  upon  by  an  anxious  parent  to  explain  his  in- 
tentions. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  109. 

4f.  A straining  or  putting  forth  of  action ; ex- 
ertion; intension. 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and  remis- 
sion. Locke. 

5.  In  surg .,  and  figuratively  in  other  uses,  nat- 
ural effort  or  exertion;  course  of  operation ; pro- 
cess: as,  the  wound  healed  by  first  or  by  sec- 
ond intention.  See  below. 

The  third  intention  is  deligation,  or  retaining  the  parts 
so  joined  together.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

You  discern  at  a glance  that  it  is  only  what  was  natural 
to  him  and  reached  by  the  first  intention. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  45. 

6f.  A mental  effort  or  exertion;  notion;  con- 
ception; opinion. 

A monke,  by  our  hordes  gras, 

Off  Maillers  it  is  myn  entencion. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L 2643. 

7.  Special  end  or  purpose. 

Thi  passioun  & thi  mercy 
We  take  to  oure  entensio un. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

8.  In  law , intent;  the  fixing  of  the  mind  on  an 
act  with  purpose  to  do  it.  Stephen.  The  will 
and  understanding  must  unite  herein.  In  civil 
law , the  clause  of  a formula  that  defines  or  sets 
forth  the  question  at  issue.  Soltm. — 9.  In 
scholastic  logic , a general  concept.  [This  use  of 
the  word  (Latin  intentio),  first  found  in  a translation  from 
Avicenna,  was  common  throughout  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries.  Aquinas  says  that  the 
intelligible  species  or  first  apprehension  is  the  beginning, 
while  the  intention  is  the  end  of  the  process  of  thought.] 
— Declaration  of  intention.  See  declaration.— First 
intention,  in  logic,  a general  conception  obtained  by  ab- 
straction from  the  ideas  or  images  of  sensible  objects. — 
Second  intention,  in  logic,  a general  conception  obtain- 
ed by  reflection  and  abstraction  applied  to  first  intentions 
as  objects.  Thus,  the  concepts  man,  animal,  and  thing  are 
first  intentions ; but  if  we  reflect  that  man  is  a species  of 
animal,  and  animal  a species  of  organism,  we  see  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  process  should  not  be  continued  until 
we  have  a concept  embracing  every  other  object  or  being 
(ens) ; and  this  concept,  not  obtained  by  direct  abstraction 
from  the  species  offered  by  the  imagination,  but  by  think- 
ing about  words  or  concepts,  is  a second  intention.  In 
particular,  the  concepts  of  a genus,  of  a species,  of  a spe- 
cific difference,  of  a property,  and  of  an  accident  were 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular genera,  species,  differences,  properties,  and  acci- 
dents, and  so  to  be  second  intentions  par  excellence.  At 
the  present  day  such  terms  as  being,  nothing,  identity, 
negation,  and  the  like  are  called  terms  of  second  inten- 
tion when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are 
obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  logical  relations  of  other 
terms.— Special  intention,  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist  for  a specific  object.  Lee's  Glossary—  To  heal 
by  first  intention,  in  surg.,  to  cicatrize  without  sup- 
puration, as  a wound.— To  heal  by  second  intention, 
in  surg.,  to  unite  after  suppuration,  as  the  borders  of  a 
wound. 

intentional  ( in-ten 'shon-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 

Pg.  intentional  = It.  inienzionale  = F.  intention- 
nel;  as  intention  + -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Done  with 
intention,  design,  or  purpose;  intended;  de- 
signed. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  which  every  intelligent 
being  is  bound  to  consult,  by  a direct  and  intentional 
service.  Rogers. 

2.  In  metaph.,  pertaining  to  an  appearance, 
phenomenon,  or  representation  in  the  mind; 
phenomenal;  representational;  apparent.— in- 
tentional abstraction,  being,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Intentional  enst.  Same  as  intentional,  n.— Intentional 
existence,  existence  as  an  immediate  object  of  conscious- 
ness. = Syn.  1.  Premeditated,  contemplated,  studied. 

Il.f  n.  In  metaph.,  an  appearance  having  no 
substantial  existence. 

To  a true  being  are  opposed  beings  of  reason,  as  genus, 
species,  etc.,  . . . secondly,  the  fictitious  or  feigned,  as 
chimaera,  centaure,  etc.,  . . . thirdly,  appearances,  or  as 
they  commonly  say  intentionals,  as  the  rainbow,  colours 
appearing,  species’s  and  spectres  of  the  senses  and  under- 
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standing,  and  other  things  whose  essence  only  consists  in 
their  apparition.  Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

intentionality  (in-ten-shq-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 
tentional 4*  -ity.]  The  character  or  fact  of  be- 
ing intentional ; designedness. 

To  render  the  analysis  here  given  of  the  possible  states 
of  the  mind  in  point  of  intentionality  absolutely  complete, 
it  must  be  pushed  to  such  a farther  degree  of  minuteness, 
as  to  some  eyes  will  be  apt  to  appear  trifling. 

^ Bentham,  Introd.  to  Principles  of  Morals,  viii. 

intentionally  (in-ten'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
intentional  manner ; with  intention  or  design ; 
# of  purpose ; not  casually. 
intentioned  ( in-ten 'shond),  a.  [<  intention  + 
-ed2.]  Having  intentions  or  designs,  of  a kind 
specified  by  some  qualifying  term : as,  well-iw- 
tentioned  ; ill -inten tioned. 
intentivet  (in-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  ententif , < 
OF.  ententif =Pr.  ententiu  = It.  intentivo,  < LL. 
intentivus,  intensive  (said  of  adverbs),  < L.  in- 
tender e,  pp.  intentus , stretch  out:  see  intend. 
Cf.  intensive.]  1.  Having  an  intent  or  pur- 
pose; intent;  attentive. 

Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententyf 
To  kepe  him,  syk  and  hool,  as  is  his  make? 

Chaucer,  Merchant  s Tale,  1.  44. 
While  Vortimer  was  thus  intentive  for  his  Countrey’s 
Liberty,  Rowena  the  former  King’s  Wife,  being  Daughter 
to  Hengist,  was  as  intentive  to  bring  it  into  Servitude. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  4. 
But  her  most  intentive  care  was  how  to  unite  England 
and  Scotland  in  a solid  friendship. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  367. 
Objects 

Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  attention. 

Our  souls  for  want  of  spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so 
many  intentive  operations.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  256. 

intentivelyf  (in-ten'tiv-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  en - 
tentifly ; < intentive  + -ty^-]  Attentively;  in- 
tently. 

And  for  his  grete  bewte  the  maydenys  be-hilde  hym 
often  ententijly.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  608. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3, 155. 

intentivenesst  (in-ten'tiv-nes),  n.  Closeness 
of  attention  or  application  of  mind ; attentive- 
ness. Wm  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  ii.  224. 
intently  (in-tent'li),  adv.  In  an  intent  man- 
ner; with  close  attention  or  application;  with 
eagerness  or  earnestness ; fixedly. 

And  he  be-heilde  hym  ententely  that  he  loked  on  noon 
other,  and  after  that  he  be-heilde  his  felowes,  that  were 
stille  and  koy,  that  seiden  not  o worde,  but  be-heilde  hym 
that  spake.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  318. 

intentness  (in-tent'nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing intent;  close  or  earnest  attention  or  ap- 
plication. 

inter1  (in-ter'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  interred,  ppr. 
interring.  [Formerly  enter ; < ME.  enter  en,  < 
OF.  enterrer , F.  enterrer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  enterrar 
= It.  interrare , < ML.  interrare,  put  in  the  earth, 
bury,  < L.  in,  in,  + terra,  earth:  see  terra.]  1. 
To  place  in  the  earth  and  cover  with  it.  [Rare 
in  this  general  sense.] 

The  best  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  pease. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Specifically — 2.  To  bury;  inhume;  place  in  a 
grave,  or,  by  extension,  in  a tomb  of  any  kind. 

The  princes  entred  in  to  the  town  gladde  and  ioyfull, 
and  dide  entere  the  deed  corps. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  603. 
To  be  enterit  in  a towmbe,  as  a triet  qwene. 

And  laid  by  hir  legis,  that  the  lond  aght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 11568. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2,  81. 

inter2  (in'ter),  prep.  [L.,  in  the  midst,  be- 
tween, during,  among  (in  comp,  also  under, 
down : see  inter-)  (=  Skt.  antar,  within),  < in, 
in,  within,  + -ter,  a compar.  suffix,  = E.  -der, 
-ther, -ter,  in  under,  other,  after,  etc.  Cf.  under.) 
A Latin  preposition  meaning  ‘between’  or 
‘ among,’  used  in  some  Latin  phrases  occurring 
in  English  books,  as  in  inter  nos  (between  or 
among  ourselves),  inter  arma  silent  leges  (laws 
are  silent  among  arms — that  is,  in  time  of 
war),  etc.,  and  very  common  as  a prefix.  See 
inter-. 

inter3t,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  enter 1. 
inter-.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  enter-  (a  form  still 
extant  in  entertain,  enterprise,  etc.);  ME.  enter-, 
entre-,  rarely  inter-,  < OF.  entre-,  inter-,  < F. entre-, 
inter-  = Sp.  Pg.  entre-,  inter-  = It.  enter-,  in- 
ter-, < L.  inter-  (changed  to  intel-  before  l,  name- 
ly, in  intellegere,  intelligere,  understand:  see  in- 
tellect, intelligent,  etc.),  a very  common  pre- 
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fix, being  the  adv.  and  prep,  inter  used  with 
verbs  and  nouns,  with  the  meaning  ‘ between, 
among,  amid,  during,7  in  some  instances 
‘under,  down7:  s ee  inter2.]  A common  prefix 
meaning  ‘between7  or  ‘among7  or  ‘during,7  oc- 
curring in  many  English  words  taken  from  the 
Latin,  either  directly  or  through  Middle  English 
and  Old  French  or  French  forms  (being  then 
in  Middle  English  also  enter-,  and  so  retained 
in  some  modern  forms : see  enter-),  or  formed  in 
English  on  the  Latin  model.  Words  formed  in 
English  with  this  prefix  may  have  the  second  element  of 
non-Latin  origin,  as  in  interdash,,  interknow , intertangle, 
interweave , etc.  The  second  element  is  (in  the  original) 
either  a verb,  as  in  interact,  v.,  intercalate,  intercept , in- 
terchange, etc.,  or  a noun,  as  in  interact , n.,  interaxis,  in- 
terval, intervale,  etc.  The  prefix  is  freeiy  used  in  English 
in  the  making  of  new  compounds,  often  without  immedi- 
ate reference  to  its  Latin  status.  In  such  cases,  in  the 
following  etymologies,  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  usually 
treated  as  an  English  prefix,  and  not  carried  back  to  the 
Latin  preposition,  as  in  other  cases.  For  the  relation  of 
inter-  to  the  second  element  in  adjectives,  compare  the 
similar  relation  of  ante-,  anti-,  etc. 

interaccessory  (in/'ter-ak-ses'o-ri  or  in-ter-ak'- 
se-so-ri),  a.  [<  inter-  + accessory.']  In  anat., 
situated  between  accessory  processes  of  verte- 
bras: as,  an  interaccessory  muscle, 
interacinous  (m-ter-as'i-mis),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  4-  NL.  acinus,  q.  v.]  Situated  or  oc- 
curring between  the  acini. 

The  growth  [of  a tumor]  is  accompanied  by  a strong 
vascularization  of  the  interacinous  connective  tissue. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  353. 

interact  (in-ter-akt'),  if.  [=  P.  entr’acte  = Sp. 
Pg.  entreacto;  as  inter-  4-  act,  n.]  In  the  drama, 
the  interval  between  two  acts,  or  a short  piece 
between  others ; an  interlude ; hence,  any  in- 
termediate employment  or  time, 
interact  (in-ter-akt'),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  + act,  v.] 
To  act  reciprocally;  act  on  each  other. 

The  two  complexions,  or  two  styles  of  mind — the  per- 
ceptive class,  and  the  practical  finality  class  — are  ever  in 
counterpoise,  interacting  mutually. 

Emerson,  English  Traits,  xiv. 

interaction  (in-ter-ak'shon),  n.  [<  interact,  v., 
after  action.]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action ; ac- 
tion or  influence  of  things  upon  each  other. 

The  interaction  of  the  atoms  throughout  infinite  time 
rendered  all  manner  of  combinations  possible.  Tyndall. 

There  can  be  no  morality  when  there  is  not  interaction 
between  the  moral  subject  and  the  moral  object. 

II.  N.  Day,  Princeton  Rev. , Sept.,  1879,  p.  311. 

interactional  (in-ter-ak'shon-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
action + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  interaction.  [Rare.] 

The  sum  of  being  consists  of  the  two  systems  of  sub- 
stantial forms  and  interactional  relations,  and  it  reappears 
in  the  form  of  concept  and  judgment,  the  concept  repre- 
senting being  and  the  judgment  being  in  action. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  412. 

interactive  (in-ter-ak'tiv),  a.  [<  inter-  + ac- 
tive. ] Mutually  active  ; acting  upon  or  influ- 
encing each  other. 

These  phenomena  are  ever  intermingled  and  interac- 
tive. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  39. 

interadditive  (in-ter-ad'i-tiv),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
additive.]  Inserted  parenthetically,  or  between 
other  things,  as  a clause  iu  a sentence.  Cole- 
ridge. 

interagency  (in-ter-a'  jen-si),  n.  [<  inter-  4- 
agency.]  The  act  or  acts  of  one  acting  as  an 
interagent;  intermediate  agency, 
interagent  (in-ter-a' jent),  n.  [<  inter-  + agent.] 
An  intermediate  agent. 

Domitian  . . . tried  by  secret  interagents  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  Cerialis.  Gordon , tr.  of  Tacitus. 

inter  alia  (in'ter  a'li-a).  [L.:  inter,  among; 
alia,  neut.  pi.  ace.  of  "alius,  other:  see  alias.] 
Among  other  things  or  matters : as,  he  spoke, 
inter  alia,  of  the  slavery  question, 
interallt,  '«•  An  obsolete  variant  of  entrail1. 

When  zephyr  breathed  into  the  watery  interall. 

G.  Fletcher. 

interalveolar  (in"ter-al-ve'o-lar),  a.  [<  inter- 
dr  alveolar.]  1.  In  zodl.,  situated  between  the 
alveoli:  applied  to  the  transverse  muscles  which 
connect  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  five  alve- 
oli of  the  dentary  apparatus  of  a sea-urchin. 
See  lantern  of  Aristotle,  under  lantern. — 2.  In 
anat.,  situated  between  or  among  the  alveoli 
of  the  lungs. 

interambulacra,  n.  Plural  of  interambulacrum. 
interambulacral  (in-ter-am-bu-la'kral),  a. 
*[=  P.  interambulacral;  as  inter-  + ambuliicral.] 

1.  In  echinoderms,  situated  between  ambula- 
cra ; interradial.  See  cut  under  Astrophyton. 

Transverse  muscles  connect  the  two  interambulacral 
pieces,  the  oral  edges  of  which  are  articulated  with  a long 
narrow  plate,  the  torus  angularis. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  483. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  interambulacra. 
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interambulacrum  (in-ter-am-bu-la'krum),  n. ; 

pi.  interambulacra  (-kra).  [<  inter-  + ambula- 

crum.] In  zodl.,  one  of  the  imperforate  plates 
which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  perforate 
plates,  or  ambulacra,  in  the  shells  of  echino- 
derms. See  ambulacrum. 

interamnian  (in-ter-am'ni-an),  a.  [<  LL.  inter- 
amnus,  between  two  rivers, "<  L.  inter,  between, 
+ amnis,  a river.]  Situated  between  two  rivers : 
applied  specifically  to  Mesopotamia. 

From  one  end  of  the  Inter-amnian  country  to  the  other. 

Piazzi  Smyth,  Pyramid,  p.  75. 

interanimate  (in-ter-an'i-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interanimated,  ppr.  interanimating.  [<  in- 
ter- + animate.]  To  animate  mutually. 

When  love  with  one  another  so 
Interanimates  two  souls. 

Donne,  The  Ecstasy. 

interantennal  (in#t&r-an-ten'al),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ antennas  4-  -al.]  Situated  between  the  an- 
tenna?: as,  the  interantennal  clypeal  region  of 
a myriapod — Interantennal  ridge,  a longitudinal 
ridge  or  carina  between  the  antennae,  seen  in  many  Hyme- 
noptera. 

interarborationt  (in-ter-ar-bo-ra'skon),  n. 
[<  inter-  + arbor1  4-  -ation.]  The  intermixture 
of  the  branches  of  trees  standing  in  opposite 
ranks. 

And  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the  Areo- 
stylos,  or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the  proportion 
of  intercolumniations ; yet  in  many  trees  they  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  intermission  of  the  columnes  in  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iv. 

interarticular  (m'/ter-ar-tik'u-liir),  a.  [=  F. 
interarticulaire ; as  inter-  + articular.]  Situ- 
ated in  a joint  (that  is,  between  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones  that  compose  the  joint). — 

Interarticular  cartilage,  flbrocartilage.  See  carti- 
lage. 

interarytenoid  (in-ter-ar-i-te'noid),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + arytenoid.]  Situated  between  the  ary- 
tenoids. 

This  inflammatory  action  in  the  inter  arytenoid  space  is 
responsible  for  the  spasmodic  attacks  characterizing  per- 
tussis. Medical  News , LII.  601. 

interatomic  (in//ter-a-tom'ik),  a.  [<  inter-  4- 
atom  + -ic.]  Existing  or  acting  between  atoms, 
especially  those  of  a single  molecule. 

It  may  be  also  [admitting]  an  interatomic  energy,  be- 
tween the  atoms  of  the  individual  molecules. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XV I.  611. 

interaulic  (in-ter-a ' lik),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + aula,  a hall:  see  aulic.]  Existing 
between  royal  courts:  as,  11  interaulic  politics,” 
Motley.  [Rare.] 

interauricular  (in'TerA-rik'n-lar),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + auricula , auricle,  + -ar3.]  In  anat.,  situ- 
ated between  the  auricles  of  the  heart : as,  the 
interauricular  septum. 

interaxal  (in-ter-ak'sal),  a.  [< interaxis  + -al.] 
In  arch.,  situated  in  an  interaxis, 
interaxillary  (in-ter-ak'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  + axilla,  axil,  + -ary.]  In  hot.,  situ- 
ated between  the  axils  of  leaves, 
interaxis  (in-ter-ak'sis),  n.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, 4-  axis,  axis:  see  axis1.]  In  arch.,  the 
space  between  axes. 

interbastationt  (in^ter-bas-ta'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
ter- 4-  baste 3 4-  -ation.]  Patchwork.  [Rare.] 
A metaphor  taken  from  interbast  ation,  patching  or  piec- 
ing, sewing  or  clapping  close  together. 

J.  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  184. 

interbedded  (in-ter-bed'ed),  a.  Same  as  in- 
ter stratified. 

Interbedded  or  contemporaneous  [rock]. 

Geikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  307. 
interblend  (in -t6r- blend'),  v.  t. ; pret.  inter- 
blended,  pp.  mterblended  or  interblent , ppr.  in- 
terblending. [<  inter-  4-  blend1.']  To  blend  or 
mingle  so  as  to  form  a union. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Apocalypse,  though  the  first  and 
second  interblend  imperceptibly  with  each  other. 

^ E.  H.  Sears,  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ,  p.  100. 

interbrachial  (in-ter-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  inter-  4- 
brachium  + -al.]  Situated  between  brachia, 
arms,  or  rays,  as  of  a starfish ; interradial ; in- 
terambulacral : as,  the  interbrachial  area  of  an 
ophiurian. 

The  reproductive  organs  . . . open  by  orifices  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body  or  in  the  interbrachial  areas. 

H.  A.  Nicholson,  Zodl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  196. 

interbrain  (in'ter-bran),  n.  [<  inter-  4-  brain.] 
The  diencephalon. 

interbrancllial  (in-ter-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
dr  branchiae  4-  -al.]  Situated  between  or  among 
branchise  or  gills. 

interbreed  (in-ter-bred'),  v.  [<  inter-  4-  breed.] 
I.  trans.  To  breed  by  crossing  species  or  varie- 
ties; cross-breed. 
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II.  intrans.  1 . To  practise  cross-breeding,  as 
a farmer. — 2.  To  procreate  with  an  animal 
of  a different  variety  or  species : as,  hens  and 
_ pheasants  interbreed. 

interbreeding  (in-ter-bre'ding),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  breeding  between  different  species  or 
varieties;  cross-breeding;  hybridization, 
interbringt  (in-ter-bring'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
bring.]  To  bring  mutually. 

Bless’d  pair  of  swans,  oh,  may  you  interbring 
Daily  new  joys,  and  never  sing. 

Donne,  Eclogue,  Dec.  25,  1613. 

intercalar  (in-ter'ka-lar),  a.  [=  F.  intercalaire 
= Sp.  Pg.  intercalar  = It.  intercalare , < L.  inter- 
calar is  (also  inter  calarius),  of  or  for  insertion 
( dies  or  ?nensis  intercalaris,  an  inserted  day  or 
month),  < intercalare , insert:  see  intercalate.] 
Intercalary. 

Which  is  the  cause  that  the  king’s  reputing  the  third  of 
these  intercalar  daies  to  be  desasterous  and  dismal. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1052. 

intercalare  (in-ter-ka-la're),  n. ; pi.  intercalaria 
(-ri-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  intercalaris:  see  in- 

tercalary.] The  opisthotic  bone  of  the  skull. 
★ Gegenba  ur  ; Cope. 

intercalary  (in-ter'ka-la-ri),  a.  [=  It.  interca- 
lario , < L.  inter calarius,  equiv.  to  intercalaris : 
see  intercalar.]  1.  In  chron .,  inserted  in  the 
calendar  out  of  regular  order,  as  an  extra  day 
or  month;  having  an  additional  day  or  month, 
as  one  of  a cycle  of  years.  The  lunar  reckoning  and 
other  features  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  ancient 
calendars  made  the  year  of  twelve  months  too  short,  and 
intercalary  days  and  months  were  officially  added  at  inter- 
vals to  adj  ust  th  e difference.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  by  Julius  Csesar,  in  46  B.  c.,  only  one  intercalary 
day  in  every  fourth  year,  or  leap-year,  has  been  required, 
the  29th  of  February. 

Ye  Adar  was  an  intercalary  month,  added,  some  years, 
unto  the  other  twelve,  to  make  the  solar  and  lunary  year 
agree.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  iii.  § 6. 

The  names  of  the  Parthian  months  were  as  follows : . . . 
together  with  an  intercalary  month  inserted  occasionally, 
called  Embolimus. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  692. 
Hence — 2.  Inserted  or  coming  between  oth- 
ers; introduced  or  existing  interstitially:  as, 
intercalary  beds  in  geology. 

How  shall  these  chapters  be  annominated?  Intercalary 
they  shall  not.  That  word  will  send  some  of  my  readers 
to  Johnson’s  Dictionary  for  its  meaning;  and  others  to 
Sheridan  or  Walker  for  its  pronunciation. 

Southey,  Doctor,  interchapter  i. 

The  truth  was  that  the  poet  began  his  career  at  an  in- 
tercalary transition  period.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  209. 

3.  In  biol.f  intermediate  in  character  between 
two  types,  yet  not  representing  the  actual  ge- 
netic passage  from  one  form  to  the  other;  in- 
terposed or  intercalated,  yet  not  biologically 
transitional. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  ancient  corals  rep- 
resent an  intercalary  type  between  the  Hexacoralla  and 
the  Octocoralla.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  149. 

Intercalary  days,  (a)  In  chron.,  see  def.  l , and  bissextus. 
(6)  In  med.,  the  days  intervening  between  the  critical  days 
or  crises  of  a disease.— Intercalary  growth,  in  bot.,  a 
form  of  growth  observed  in  certain  fungi  and  algie,  in 
which  the  new  part  is  intercalated  into  the  old.  In  Edo- 
gonium,  for  example,  the  cells  frequently  present  a striated 
appearance  at  one  extremity,  the  striation  being  the  result 
of  intercalary  growth — that  is,  just  below  the  septum  of 
the  cell  a ring  or  cushion  of  cellulose  is  formed,  and  at 
this  point  the  cell-wall  splits,  as  if  by  a circular  cut,  into 
two  pieces,  which  separate  from  each  other,  but  remain 
attached  to  the  ring  or  cushion.  The  process  is  repeated, 
the  next  ring  forming  a little  further  away  from  the  sep- 
tum. 

The  typical  form  of  intercalary  growth  takes  place  in 
definite  belts  which  surround  the  cell. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  22. 

Intercalary  verse,  a refrain, 
intercalate  (in-ter'ka-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intercalated , ppr.  intercalating.  [<  L.  interca- 
latus , pp.  of  intercalare  (>  It.  intercalare  = Sp. 
Pg.  intercalar  = F.  inter caler),  proclaim  the 
insertion  of  a day  or  month  in  a calendar,  < in- 
ter, between,  4-  calare,  call:  see  calends.]  1. 
In  chron.,  to  insert  in  the  calendar  by  procla- 
mation or  authority,  as  an  extra  day  or  month. 
See  intercalary , 1. 

In  the  time  of  Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus 
also,  it  was  the  custom  with  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  to  intercalate  a month  eveiy  other  year. 

Priestley,  History,  xiv. 

Hence  — 2.  To  insert  between  others;  intro- 
duce interstitially ; interject  or  interpolate,  as 
something  irregular  or  unrelated. 

So  wrote  Theodoret  in  days  when  men  had  not  yet  inter- 
calated into  Holy  Writ  that  fine  line  of  an  obscure  mod- 
em hymn,  which  proclaims  . . . that  “ There  is  no  repen- 
tance in  the  grave.”  . C.  Kingsley,  Hypatia. 

intercalation  (in-ter-ka-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
tercalation = Sp.  intercalacion  = Pg.  intercala- 
qao  = It.  inter  calazione,  < L.  intercalation-),  < 


intercalation 
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inter calare,  intercalate:  see  intercalate.']  1. 
In  chron.,  an  official  insertion  of  additional 
time,  as  a day  or  a month,  in  the  regular  reck- 


Experience,  however,  has  shown  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  London  population  to  have  been  very  steady  in  previ- 
^ ous  inter censal  periods.  The  Lancet , No.  3436,  p.  26. 

oning  of  the  calendar,  to  make  the  year  of  the  ifrtercentra,  Plural  of  intercentrum. 
right  length.  See  intercalary , 1.  mtercentral  (in-ter-sen'tral),  a.  [<  intercen- 

trum 4-  - al .]  Passing  between  or  connecting 


length.  See  intercalary. 

The  number  of  days  required  to  bring  the  lunar  year  into 
correspondence  with  the  solar  had  been  supplied  by  ir- 
regular intercalations  at  the  direction  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. Froude,  Caesar,  p.  472. 

Hence  — 2.  The  insertion  of  anything  between 
other  things;  irregular  interposition  or  inter- 
jection, as,  in  geology,  the  intrusion  of  layers 
or  beds  between  the  regular  rocks  of  a series. 
Intercalations  of  fresh- water  species  in  some  localities. 

Mantell. 

Effective  scale  of  intercalations,  in  math.  See  effec- 
tive. 

intercalative  (in-t6r'ka-la-tiv),  a.  [<  interca- 
late 4-  -ive.]  Tending  to  intercalate;  that  in- 


centers;  situated  between  vertebral  centra 
having  the  character  of  an  intercentrum. 

Intercentral  Nerve-Fibres.  These,  which  do  not  convey 
impulses  to  or  from  peripheral  parts  and  nerve-centres, 
but  connect  one  centre  with  another,  form  a final  group 
in  addition  to  efferent  and  afferent  nerve-fibres. 

* Martin,  Human  Body  (3d  ed.),  p.  187. 

intercentrum  (in-ter-sen'tram),  n. ; pi.  inter- 
centra (-tra).  [NL.,  < L.  inter , between,  + 

centrum , center  (centrum).]  In  anat .,  an  inter- 
mediate vertebral  centrum;  a centrum  inter- 
polated between  two  others,  as  in  the  extinct 
batraehian  order  Ganocephala.  Such  a centrum  oc- 
★ tercalates  ; in  philol.,  same  as  incorporative . cyPjfs.tlle  position,  and  to  some  extent  has  the  relations, 
intercanal  (in'Wka-nal'),  n.  [<  inter-  + txt-  4 ™‘?“?,^ordrn^v1!t^r?: 

nal 1.]  In  sponges,  an  incurrent  canal. 


These  canals  are  the  intercanaU  of  Haeckel,  now  gener- 
ally known  by  their  older  name  of  incurrent  canals. 

Enryc.  Brit.,  XXII.  413. 

intercarotic  (urfter-ka-rot'ik),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
carot(i<l ) + Situated  between  the  exter- 

nal and  internal  carotid  arteries : as,  the  in- 
tercarotic ganglion  or  glandule.  See  ganglion. 

This  gland  [Luschka’s]  should  be  considered  as  an  arte- 
rial gland,  of  which  the  intercarotic  ganglion  is  another 
example.  Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  507. 

intercarotid  (in//tfer-ka-rot'id),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
carotid.']  Same  as  intercarotic. 

intercarpal  (in-ter-kiir'pal),  a.  [<  inter-  + car- 
pus + -al.]  Situated  between  or  among  carpal 
bones : as,  intercarpal  ligaments. 

intercede  (in-ter-sed'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inter- 
ceded, ppr.  interceding.  [=  F.  intercede r = Sp. 
Pg.  interceder  = It.  intercedes,  < L.  intercedes, 
come  between,  intervene,  interpose,  become 
surety,  etc.,  < inter,  between,  + cedere,  go:  see 
cede.]  I.  intrans.  It.  To  come  between ; pass 
or  occur  intermediately;  intervene. 

Miserable  losses  and  continual  had  the  English,  by  their 
frequent  eruptions,  from  this  time  till  the  Norman  con- 
quest : 'twixt  which  intercedes  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  years. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  i. 
2.  To  make  intercession;  act  between  parties 
with  a view  to  reconcile  those  who  differ  or  con- 
tend; plead  in  favor  of  another;  interpose; 
mediate : followed  by  with,  formerly  sometimes 
by  to. 

I to  the  lords  will  intercede.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  920. 

She  being  certainly  informed,  that  they  first  sued  to  the 
French  It.  for  help,  denied  the  Request,  yet  promised  to 
intercede  earnestly  with  the  K.  of  Spain  for  Peace. 

Balcer,  Chronicles,  p.  351. 

Il.t  trans.  To  pass  between. 

Those  superficies  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light 
which  have  the  greatest  refracting  power ; that  is,  which 
intercede  mediums  that  differ  most  in  their  refractive  den- 
sities. Newton,  Opticks,  II.  iii.  1. 

intercedencet  (in-ter-se'dens),  n.  [<  intercede 
4-  - ence .]  Intercession;  intervention;  inter- 
mediation. 

Without  the  intercedence  of  any  organ. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions. 


ca~  intercept  (in-ter-sept'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  intercepter 
= Sp.  Pg.  interceptor  = It.  intercettare,  < L.  in- 


intercedent  (in-t6r-se'dent),  a.  [=  OF.  inter- 
cedent,  < L.  interceden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  intercedere, 

go  between:  see  intercede.]  Passing  between ; interception  (in-ter-sep'shon) 


tercipere,  pp.  interceptus,  take  between,  inter- 
cept, < inter,  between,  + capere,  take : see  ca- 
pable.] 1.  To  take  or  seize  by  the  way ; inter- 
rupt the  passage  or  the  course  of;  bring  to  a 
halt  or  a stop : as,  to  intercept  a letter  or  a mes- 
senger; to  intercept  rays  of  light. 

I then  . . . 

March'd  toward  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept  the  queen. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  Ii.  l,  114. 

I believe  in  my  conscience  I intercept  many  a thought 
which  heaven  intended  for  another  man. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  11. 

If  we  take  any  gas,  such  as  oxygen,  and  pass  light 
through  it,  we  find  that  that  gas  intercept 8,  or  weakens,  cer- 
tain particular  colors.  IP.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  169. 

2.  To  interrupt  connection  with  or  relation  to ; 
cut  or  shut  off  by  interposition  or  interference ; 
obstruct : as,  to  intercept  one's  view  or  outlook. 

We  must  meet  first  and  intercept  his  course.  Dry  den. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 

Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 

Pope , Iliad,  xL  196. 

3f.  To  interrupt;  break  off;  put  au  end  to. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A piece  of  ordnance  ’gainst  it  I have  plac’d. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4,  14. 

God  will  shortly  intercept  your  brethe. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  x. 
4.  In  math.,  to  hold,  include,  or  comprehend. 

Right  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  reckoning  to- 
ward the  east,  intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries 
and  the  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sun  or  star  in  a right  sphere.  Bailey. 

Intercepted  axis,  in  geoin.,  the  abscissa. — Intercept- 
ing trochanter,  a trochanter  intervening  between  the 
coxa  and  the  femur  so  as  to  separate  them  entirely. 

intercept  (in'ter-sept), ».  [(.intercept, v.]  That 
which  is  intercepted ; specifically,  in  geom.,  the 
part  of  a line  lying  between  the  two  points  at 
which  it  is  intersected  by  two  other  lines,  by 
a curve,  by  two  planes,  or  by  a surface, 
intercepted  (in-ter-sep'ted),  p.  a.  In  astrol., 

included  between  two  cusps Intercepted  sign, 

in  astrol. , a sign  found  between  the  cusps  of  two  houses 
★and  not  in  either  of  them. 

intercepter  (in-ter-sep'ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  intercepts ; an  opponent. 

Thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the  hunter, 
attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4,  242. 


mediating;  pleading.  Ash.  [Rare.] 
interceder  (in-ter-se'dor),  n.  One  who  inter- 
cedes; a mediator ; an  intercessor, 
intercellular  (in-ter-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  + NL.  cellula,  cellule,  + Situ- 

ated between  or  among  cells;  interstitial  in  a 
cellular  tissue : as,  the  intercellular  substance  or 
matrix  of  cartilage.  In  a broad 
sense,  all  tissues  or  histological 
structures  consist  of  intercellular 
substance  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
composed  of  cells  themselves.— In- 
tercellular passages,  in  anat.., 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
lobular  bronchial  tubes,  beset  with 
air-cells  or  alveoli.— In  ter  ceUular 
spaces,  in  hot.,  spaces  or  passages 
of  greater  or  less  size  which  occur 
within  the  tissues  of  plants.  They 
are  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cells  through  unequal 
growth,  or  by  the  breaking  down  of  intermediate  cells. 


n.  [=  F.  inter - 


a,  a,  a.  Intercellular 
Spaces. 


ception  = Pr.  interceptio  = Sp.  intercepcion  = 
Pg.  intercepcao  = It.  intercezione,  < L.  intercep- 
tio(n-),  a taking  away  (interception),  < interci- 
pere,  take  between,  intercept:  see  intercept.] 
1 . The  act  of  intercepting ; a stopping  or  cut- 
ting off;  obstruction;  hindrance. 

The  pillars,  standing  at  a competent  distance  from  the 
outmost  wall,  will,  by  interception  of  the  sight,  somewhat 
in  appearance  diminish  the  breadth. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

Loving  friends,  as  your  sorrows  & afflictions  have  bin 
great,  so  our  croses  & interceptions  in  our  proceedings 
hear  have  not  been  small. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  138. 

2f.  Intrusion;  intervention. 

We  might  safely  suppose  the  ice  to  be  as  solid  as  entire 
pieces  of  ice  are  wont  to  be  with  us,  and  not  to  be  made 
up  of  icy  fragments  cemented  together,  with  the  intercep- 
tion of  considerable  cavities  filled  with  air. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  542. 


these  spaces  may  contain  only  air  or  air  and  watery  sap,  intprepntivo  (in-ter-sen'ti  v)  a K intercept  4- 
or  some  of  the  substances  usually  formed  in  cells,  as  resin  ,nV-  U A ? P /'  ' L)  ™™rcept  +■ 
crystals,  etc.  The  intercellular  spaces  occurring  within  . ~ . I:' ] Serving  to  intercept  or  obstruct, 
plants  of  loose  tissue  are  generally  connected  with  one  an-  intercerebral  (in-ter-ser'e-bral),  «.  [<  inter-  + 
. other,  and  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  stomata.  cerebral.]  Situated  between  the  right  and  left 

intercensal  (m-ter-sen'sal),  a.  [<  L.  inter , be-  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  connecting  two  cere- 
tween,  + census,  census : see  census.]  Occur-  bral  ganglia:  as,  an  intercerebral  commissure, 
nng  between  the  taking  of  one  census  and  intercession  (in-ter-sesh'on),  n.  [=  F.  inter- 
another.  [Rare.]  cession  ~ Sp.  intercesion  — Pg.  intercessao  = It. 


interchange 

intercessions,  < L.  intercessio(n-),  a coming  be- 
tween, intervention,  intercession,  < intercedere, 
pp.  intercessus,  come  between,  intercede:  see 
intercede.]  1.  The  act  of  interceding ; media- 
tion; interposition  between  parties;  solicita- 
tion or  entreaty  in  behalf  of,  or  sometimes 
against,  a person  or  an  action. 

And  when  he  was  in  tribulacion,  he  besought  the  Lorde 
hys  God,  and  humbled  hymselfe  exceadynglie  before  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  and  made  intercession  to  hym. 

Bible  of  1551,  2 Chron.  xxxiil.  13. 

His  perpetual  intercession  for  us  (which  is  an  article  of 
faith  contained  in  plainest  words  of  Holy  Scripture)  does 
not  interfere  with  that  one  atonement  made  upon  the 
Cross.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  35. 

2.  In  liturgies,  a petition  or  group  of  petitions 
for  various  orders  of  men  and  classes  in  the 
church,  whether  living  or  departed ; a form  of 
conjoint  or  mutual  prayer  for  or  with  the  liv- 
ing, the  departed,  saints,  and  angels Great  In- 

tercession, in  liturgies  the  intercession  in  the  canon  of 
the  liturgy,  as  distinguished  from  intercessions  outside 
the  canon.— Intercession  of  Christ,  the  pleading  of 
Christ  with  God  in  heaven  on  behalf  of  the  redeemed 
(Heb.  vii.  25).— Intercession  of  saints,  prayer  offered 
in  behalf  of  Christians  living  on  earth  by  saints— that  is, 
by  the  faithful  departed  in  the  intermediate  state  or  in 
heaven  (especially  those  canonized  as  saints)  and  by  an- 
gels. The  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  saints  was  gener- 
ally believed  in  among  the  Jews  and  early  Christians,  and 
is  authoritatively  taught  by  the  Orthodox  Greek  and  other 
. Oriental  churches  and  by  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 

intercessional  (in-ter-sesli'on-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
cession + -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
intercession  or  entreaty:  as,  an  intercessional 
hymn. 

intercessionatet  (in-ter-sesh'on-at),  v.  t.  [<  in- 
tercession + -ate2.]  To  intercede  with.  [Rare.] 

To  intercessionate  God  for  his  recovery. 

Nash,  Terrors  of  the  Night. 

intercessor  (in-t&r-ses'or),  n.  [=  F.  intercesseur 
= Sp.  inter cesor  = Pg.  Intercessor  = It.  interces- 
sors, < L.  intercessor,  one  who  intervenes,  a me- 
diator, surety,  fulfiller,  performer,  etc.,  < inter- 
cedere, pp.  intercessus,  intervene,  intercede : see 
intercede.]  1.  One  who  intercedes  or  makes 
intercession,  especially  with  the  stronger  for 
the  weaker;  a person  "who  pleads  with  one  in 
behalf  of  another,  or  endeavors  to  reconcile 
parties  at  variance ; a mediator. 

Christ  doth  remain  everlastingly  a gracious  intercessor, 
even  for  every  particular  penitent. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  5. 

The  generality  of  the  Moos’lims  regard  their  deceased 
saints  as  intercessors  with  the  Deity. 

E.  IF.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  304. 
2.  Eccles.,  in  the  early  African  Church,  an  offi- 
cer who  during  a vacancy  of  a see  administered 
the  bishopric  till  a successor  was  elected.  Also 
called  interventor. 

intercessorial  (in'rffer-se-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
cessory + -a/.]  Pertaining  to  an  intercessor  or 
to  intercession ; intercessory.  [Rare.] 
intercessory  (in-ter-ses'o-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  inter- 
cessoire,  < ML.  intercessorius,  intercessory,  < L. 
intercessor,  intercessor : see  intercessor.]  Con- 
taining intercession ; interceding. 

The  Lord’s  prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for  our 
enemies.  Barbery,  Modern  Fanaticism  (1720),  p.  39. 

interchain  (in-t£r-chan' ),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + chain.] 
To  chain  or  link  together;  unite  firmly. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3,  49. 

interchange  (in-ter-chanj'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terchanged, ppr.  interchanging.  [Formerly  also 
enterchange;  < ME.  enterchangen,  entrechaungen, 
< OF.  entrechangier,  < entre,  between,  + chan- 
gier,  changer,  change : see  change,  v.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  exchange  mutually  or  reciprocally;  put 
each  of  in  the  place  of  the  other;  give  and  take 
in  reciprocity:  as,  to  interchange  commodities; 
to  interchange  compliments  or  duties. 

The  hands  the  spears  that  lately  grasp'd. 

Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp’d. 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  6. 

With  whom,  friends 
And  foes  alike  agree,  throughout  his  life 
He  never  interchanged  a civil  word. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  I.  179. 
Sweet  is  the  scene  where  genial  friendship  plays 
The  pleasing  game  of  interchanging  praise. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  An  After-Dinner  Poem. 

2.  To  cause  to  follow  one  another  alternately: 
as,  to  interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

But  then  hee  had  withall  a strange  kind  of  interchang- 
ing of  large  and  inexpected  pardons  with  seuere  execu- 
tions- Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  236. 

II.  intrans.  To  change  reciprocally;  succeed 
alternately. 


interchange 

His  faithful  friend  and  brother  Euarchus  came  so  mighti- 
ly to  his  succour  that,  with  some  interchanging  changes 
of  fortune,  they  begat  of  a j ust  war  the  best  child  — peace. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  ii. 

interchange  (in't&r-chanj),  n.  [=  OF.  entre- 
change;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  ex- 


intercipientt (in-ter-sip'i-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 

inter  cipien(t-)s, ppr.  of  intercipere, intercept : see 
intercept .]  I.  a.  Intercepting;  seizing  or  stop- 


P1li 


; on  the  way 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  intercepts  or 


, - .-  . , , . stops  on  the  way.  Wiseman. 

* intercision  (in-ter-sizh'on),  [=  OF.  inters- 


giving  and  receiving  with  reciprocity 
interchange  of  civilities  or  kind  offices. 

Ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3,  t 

Their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royal 
ly  attorneyed  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving  em 
bassies.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  L 1 

It  is  this  recognition  of  something  like  our  own  con 
scious  self,  yet  so  widely  sundered  from  it,  which  gives 
something  of  their  exquisite  delight  to  the  interchanges 
of  feeling  even  of  mature  men  and  women. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  252. 

2.  Alternate  succession:  as,  the  interchange  of 
light  and  darkness. 

Sweet  interchange 

Of  hill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  115. 

=Syn.  1.  See  exchange. 

interchangeability  (in-ter-chan-ja-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  interchangeable:  see  - bility .]  The  state  of 
being  interchangeable ; interchangeableness, 
interchangeable  (in-ter-chan'ja-bl),  a.  [=OF. 
entrechangeable ; as  interchange  + -able.)  1. 
Capable  of  being  interchanged;  admitting  of 
exchange. 

So  many  testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and 
counterrolments,  running  through  the  hands  and  resting 
in  the  power  of  so  many  several  persons,  is  sufficient  to 
argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  falsehood. 

Bacon,  Office  of  Alienations. 

2.  Appearing  in  alternate  succession. 

Darkness  and  light  hold  interchangeable  dominions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

interchangeableness  (in-ter-chan' ja-bl-nes),  n. 

The  state  of  being  interchangeable, 
interchangeably  ( in-ter-chan' ja-bli),  adv.  In 
an  interchangeable  manner;  reciprocally;  al- 
ternately. 

The  lovers  interchangeably  express  their  loves. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  Arg. 
The  terms  clearness  and  distinctness  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed almost  interchangeably. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  228. 

Interchangeably  posed,  in  her.,  ^ ^ 
placed  or  lying  across  one  another,  as 
three  fishes,  three  swords,  three  arrows, 
etc.,  the  head  of  each  appearing  be- 
tween the  tails,  hilts,  or  butts  of  the 
others. 

interchanged  (in-ter-ehanjd'),  a. 

In  her. , same  as  counterchanged,  2. 
interchangement  (m-ter-ehanj'- 
ment),  n.  [<  OF.  entrechange- 
ment;  as  interchange  + -ment.) 
mutual  transfer.  [Rare.] 

A contract  . . . 

Strengthen’d  by  interchangement  of  your  rings. 

Shak..  T.  N.,  y.  1, 162. 

interchanger  (in-ter-chan' jer),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  interchanges ; specifically,  in  artifi- 
cial ice-making,  a tank  containing  a coil  of  pipes, 
or  its  equivalent,  through  which  the  brine  cool- 
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interchisus,  shut  off : see  interclude.)  Intercep- 
tion ; a cutting  or  shutting  off. 

The  interclusion  of  commerce.  Bisset,  Burke,  I.  411. 

intercoccygeal  (in,/ter-kok-sij'e-al),  a.  [<  inter - 
+ coccyx  ( coccyg -)  + -e-al.]  Situated  between 
portions  of  the  coccyx — Intercoccygeal  fibrocar- 

..  . tilage.  See  fibrocartilage. 

sion  =It.  intercisione,  < LL.  intercisio(n-),  a cut-  intercoccygean  (in"ter-kok-sij'e-an),  a.  Same 
ting  through,  < L.  intercidere,  pp.  intercisus,  cut  as  intercoccygeal. 

through, cut  asunder,  (.inter, between,  + ccedere,  intercollegiate  (in//ter-ko-le'ji-at),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
cut.] A cutting  off;  interception.  [Rare.]  ter,  between,  + collegium,  college:  s ee  collegi- 
Whenever  such  intercisitm  of  a life  happens  to  a vicious  ate.]  Between  colleges;  of  or  pertaining  to  dif- 
person,  let  all  the  world  acknowledge  it  for  a judgment,  f erent  colleges  in  participation : as,  an  inter  col- 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  257.  Jegiate  contest  or  discussion. 
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intercolline  (in-ter-kol'in),  a.  [<  L.  inter , be- 
tween, + collis,  a hill : see  colline .]  Lying  be- 
tween hills  or  hillocks*,  as,  an  intercolline  ham- 
let. Specifically,  in  geology,  applied  by  Lyell  to  the  hol- 
lows which  lie  between  the  conical  hillockB  made  up  of 
at  the  same  time;  the  right  to  the  privileges  of  . accumulations  from  volcanic  eruptions  [Rare] 

in  nil  the  «t«.tef  of  a confederation.  intercolonial  (m^  ter-ko-lo  m-al),  a.  [==  F.  «J- 

ter  colonial ; < L.  inter , between,  + colonia , coi- 


Some  sudden  intercisions  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  233. 

intercitizenship  (in-ter-sit'i-zn-ship);  n.  [<  in- 
ter- + citizenship .]  The  principle  of  citizenship 
of  a person  in  different  political  communities 


Interchangeably 

posed. 

Interchange; 


a citizen  in  all  the  states  of  a confederation. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  framed  with  the 
grand  principle  of  intercitizenship,  which  gave  to  the 
American  confederation  a superiority  over  every  one  that 
preceded  it.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  121. 

interclavicle  (in-t&r-klav'i-kl),  n.  [<  inter-  4- 
clavicle.']  In  zool.  and  anat.,  a median  mem- 
brane bone  developed  between  the  clavicles, 
or  in  front  of  the  breast-bone,  in  many  Ver- 
tehrata.  Different  names  have  been  given  to  a bone 
answering  to  this  definition.  In  the  monotremes,  where 
alone  in  Mamma- 
lia a true  interclav- 
icle occurs,  it  is 
the  large  T-shaped 
bone  which  pro- 
longs the  sternum 
anteriorly,  bearing 
upon  its  arms  the 
small  splint-like 
clavicles.  In  a 
bird,  when  devel- 
oped, it  is  always 
incorporated  with 
the  clavicles,  as  the 
hypoclidium.  (See 
cut  under  furcula.) 

In  a reptile,  when 
developed,  it  is 
distinct  from  the 
clavicles,  and  in  a 
turtle  it  is  the  en- 
toplastron  or  ento- 
sternum,  the  me- 
dian anterior  piece 
of  the  plastron. 

(See  second  cut  un- 
der Chelonia.)  In 

a frog  it  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  omosternum. 
(See  cut  under  omosternum.)  Certain  presternal  elements 
in  placental  mammals  are  sometimes  called  interclavicles. 
In  some  fishes  the  interclavicle  is  an  intermediate  element 
of  the  scapular  arch,  and,  like  the  supraclavicle  and  post- 
clavicle, is  variously  homologized  by  different  writers. 
See  postclavicle , and  quotation  under  supraclavicle. 
interclavicula  (in"ter-kla-vik'u-la),  m.;  pi.  in- 
terclavicula:  (-le).  [NL.,  < L.  inter,  between,  + 
NL.  clavicula,  q.  v.]  Same  as  interclavicle. 

In  many  Vertebrata,  the  inner  ends  of  the  clavicles  are 
connected  with,  and  supported  by,  a median  membrane 
bone  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  ventral  face  of 
the  sternum.  This  is  the  interclavicula,  frequently  called 
episternum.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  36. 


Ventral  View  of  Shoulder-girdle  of  a Young 
Duckbill  ( Orn ithorhy  v ch us  paradoxus), 
id,  interclavicle,  or  tau-bone ; cl,  clav- 
icle ; s,  s,  scapula ; cr,  coracoid ; ecr,  epi- 
coracoid  ; ost,  omosternum  ; r,  r,  two  pairs 
of  sternal  ribs ; gl,  glenoid  fossa  of  snoul- 
der-joint. 


ed  by  the  ice-machine,  after  extracting  all  the  interclavicular  (in^t6r-kla-vik'u-lar), 
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ony,  + -al.]  Between  colonies ; of  or  pertain- 
ing to  different  colonies  in  intercourse : as,  in- 
tercolonial commerce. 

Happily  for  the  national  interests  of  British  North 
America,  its  public  men  agreed  at  this  critical  juncture 
in  their  affairs  to  a political  union,  which  has  stimulated 
intercolonial  trade.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  404. 

inter colonially  (in/'/t6r-kq-16'ni-al-i),  adv . As 
between  colonies. 

intercolumnar  (in//ter-ko-lum,nar),  a.  [==  F. 
inter  columnaire  = Pg.  inter  columnar , < L.  inter, 
between,  + columna , column:  see  columnar.] 
Between  two  columns;  specifically,  in  anat., 
extending  between  the  pillars  or  columns  of 
the  external  abdominal  ring. 

Recumbent  figures  fill  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  thrown 
over  the  inter-columnar  spaces. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  190. 

Intercolumnar  fascia.  See  fascia.— Intercolumnar 
fibers,  transverse  fibers  on  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  extending  across  the  up- 
per part  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  between  its  pillars 
or  columns. 

inter columniation  (in*' ter-ko-lum-ni-a ' shon ) , 
n.  [<  L.  inter columnium,  the  space  between 
two  columns  (<  inter , between,  + columna , 
column:  see  column),  + -ation.]  1.  In  arch., 
the  space  between  two  columns,  measured  at 
the  lower  part  of  their  shafts,  usually  taken  as 
from  center 
to  center.  This 
space,  in  the 
practice  of  the 
ancients,  varied 
in  proportion  in 
almost  every 
building.  Vitru- 
vius enumerates 
five  varieties  of 
intercolumnia- 
tions,  and  as- 
signs to  them 
definite  propor- 
tions expressed 
in  measures  of 
the  inferior  di- 
ameter of  the 
column.  These  are 


Intercolumniation. 


A,  areostyle;  A,  coupled  columns;  C,  diastyle; 
D,  eustyle. 


[= 

F.  inter claviculaire ; < L.  inter,  between,  + NL. 
clavicula , q.  v.,  4-  -ar%.]  1.  Situated  between 

clavicles : as,  the  interclavicular  space  ; inter - 
clavicular  ligament.  Specifically  used — (a)  In  herpet ., 
with  reference  to  the  entoplastron  of  a tortoise  or  turtle: 
as,  the  interclavicular  scute.  See  plastron,  and  cut  under 
carapace  (fig.  2).  ( b ) In  ornith.,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal inferior  air-sac  of  the  neck  of  birds. 

..  - - 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  interclavicle. 

Situated  between  any  two  intfirblofiftf  (in-ter-kloz'h  v.  t.  [Also  enterclose 
an  inter  chondral  articula-  OF.  entreclos,  pp.);  < inter - + closed.  Cf. 

interclude.]  To  shut  in  or  within;  confine. 


heat  possible  from  the  ice-molds  in  the  ice- 
making tank,  is  caused  to  flow.  Water  placed  in 
the  interchanger  in  contact  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
coil  is  cooled  preparatory  to  being  placed  in  the  molds  for 
freezing  it,  thus  increasing  the  economical  efficiency  of  the 
apparatus. 

inter  chapter  (in't6r-chap-t6r),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
chapter.]  An  interpolated  chapter.  Southey. 
inter  chondral  (in-t  6r-kon ' dral ) , a.  [<  inter-  4- 
chondrus  + -al.] 
costal  cartilages:  as; 
tion. 

intercidencet  (in-ter'si-dens),  n.  [<  inter ci- 
den{t)  4-  -ce3.]  A coming  ’or  falling  between ; 
an  intervening  occurrence. 

Talking  of  the  instances,  the  insults,  the  intercidences, 


. the  pycnostyle,  of  one  diameter  and 

a half ; th esystyle,  of  two  diameters;  the  diastyle,  of  three 
diameters ; the  areostyle , of  four  or  sometimes  five  diame- 
ters ; and  the  eustyle,  of  two  and  a quarter  diameters.  It 
is  found,  however,  on  examining  the  remains  of  ancient 
architecture,  that  the  intercolumniations  rarely  if  ever 
agree  with  the  Vitruvian  dimensions,  which  must  there- 
fore, like  nearly  all  other  theories  of  Vitruvius.be  regarded 
as  arbitrary. 

2.  The  system  of  spacing  between  columns, 
particularly  with  reference  to  a given  building. 

The  position  of  the  other  two  [columnsl  must  be  de- 
termined either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniation  east  and 
west  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  columns,  or  of 
spacing  them  so  as  to  divide  the  inner  roof  of  the  pronaos 
into  equal  squares.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  269. 


I see  not  why  it  should  be  impossible  for  art  to  inter - 
close  some  very  minute  and  restless  particles,  which  by  mtercombatt  (in-ter-kom'bat),  n. 
their  various  and  incessant  motions,  may  keep  a metalline  - - v - - - • 


[<  inter - + 


body  in  a state  of  fluidity. 


Boyle,  Works,  I.  638. 


communities  of  diseases,  and  all  to  shew  what  books  we  xntercloudt  (in-t6r-kloud'),  V.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
phVy^kad’  and  that  we  kHolan!  rrof  HnuL“96^  cloudl  ^ To  intersI’CTS0  with  elouds ! overcloud, 
intercidentt  (in-ter'si-dent),  a.  [<  L.  intern-  Hone  the  least  blackness  interclouded  had 

of  intereid'cre,  fall  between,  < in- 


eombat.']  A combat ; fight. 

The  combat  granted,  and  the  day  assign'd. 

They  both  in  order  of  the  field  appear, 

Most  richly  furnish’d  in  all  martial  kind. 

And  at  the  point  of  intercombat  were. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i. 


, s . ...  . . So  fair  a day,  nor  any  eye  look’d 

den(t-)s , ppr.  of  intercidere , tall  between,  \ m-  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  v.  intercomet  (in-ter-kum'),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  + come.] 

ter,  between,  + cadere,  fall:  see  cadent,  easel.]  interciu(jet  (m-ter-kldd'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  entre-  To  intervene;  interpose;  interfere. 

Falling  or  coming  between  other  things ; inter-  cior6j  entreclorre  = It.  intercliiudere,  intercludere,  Notwithstanding  the  pope’s  ini  morning  to  make  him- 

< L.  intercludere,  shut  off,  shut  in,  < inter,  be-  self  a party  in  the  quarrel,  the  bishops  did  adhere  to  their 
tween,  + claudere,  shut,  close:  see  close*.  Cf.  own  sovereign.  Proc.  against  Garnet  (1606),  .Rr.  6.  (Rich.) 
inter  close.]  To  shut  off  from  a place  or  course  intercommon  (in-t6r-kom'qn),  v.  [<  ME.  en- 
by  something  intervening;  intercept;  cut  off.  ter comenen,  enter comhnen,  <OF.  entre communer, 

Laying  siege  against  their  cities,  intercluding  their  ways  entrecomuner,  intercommon ; as  inter-  lowl- 
and passages,  and  cutting  off  from  them  all  commerce  with  mon,v.  Cl.  inter  commune.]  I.  intrans.  If.  lo 
other  places  or  nations.  Pococke,  On  Hosea,  p.  53.  participate  or  share  in  common ; have  inter- 

interclusiont  (in-ter-klo'zhon),  n.  [=  Sp.  in-  ’ ” '"1‘x  ^ ~ Al  * 

ter  elusion,  < L.  inter  clusio(n-\  < intercludere , pp. 


venmg. 

Nature  rouses  herself  up  to  make  a crisis,  not  only  upon 
improper,  and,  as  physicians  call  them,  intercident  days, 
such  as  the  third,  fifth,  ninth,  &c.,  . . . but  also  when 
there  appear  not  any  signs  of  coction. 

Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  226. 


intercilium  (in-ter-sil'i-um),  n.;  pi.  intercilia 
(-a).  [LL.,<  L.  inter,  between,  + cilium , eyelid : 
see  cilium.]  The  space  between  the  eyebrows ; 
the  glabella.  See  cut  under  craniometry . 


course,  dealings,  or  relations  with  others  ; in 
Scots  law , have  dealings  with  outlaws. 
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intercommunity  (in#t6r-kg-mu'ni-ti),  n.  [< 
inter-  + community .]  1.  Reciprocal  communi- 
cation or  possession ; community. 

It  admits  of  no  tolerance,  no  intercommunity  of  various 
sentiments,  not  the  least  difference  of  opinion. 


intercrural 


Bp.  Lowth,  To  Warburton,  p.  13. 
2.  The  state  of  living  or  existing  together  in 
harmonious  intercourse. 

When,  in  consequence  of  that  intercommunity  of  Pagan- 
ism, . . . one  nation  adopted  the  gods  of  another,  they 
did  not  always  take  in  at  the  same  time  the  secret  wor- 
ship or  mysteries  of  that  god. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii.  4. 


intercommon 

That  thowe  cannyst  nat,  percaase  anoder  can, 

To  entyrcomyn  as  a brodyr  dothe  with  a-noder. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  22. 

To  this  adde  that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be  for- 
borne in  all  consumptions : for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine 
do  prey  upon  the  roscide  juyce  of  the  body,  and  intercom i- 
mon  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob 
them  of  their  nourishment.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 65. 

2.  In  Eng.  law , to  graze  cattle  reciprocally  on 
each  other’s  common ; use  two  commons  inter- 
changeably or  in  common. 

Common  because  of  vicinage,  or  neighbourhood,  is 
where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships  which  lie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other  have  usually  intercommoned  with 
one  another.  Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  iii. 

H.f  trans.  To  denounce  for  criminal  commu- 
nication or  fellowship.  See  inter commoning. 

But  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  such  designs, 
by  this,  that  none  came  into  it  but  those  desperate  inter- 
commoned men  who  were  as  it  were  hunted  from  their  ~ J)e  Ouincev  SnanTsh  Nnn  ~&*9n 

houses  into  all  those  extravagances  that  men  may  fall  in.  , l ,paniSh  § 20' 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1679.  intercondylar  (m-ter-kon'dl-lar),  a.  [<  inter- 

intercommonage  (in-t6r-kom'on-aj),  n.  [<  in-  ■ "t  condyte  + ."?'’?•] , . Same, as  intercondyloid. 
tercommon  4-  -age.]  Mutual  commonage:  in  i^®^ondyloid  (m-ter-kon  di-loid),  a.  [< inter- 
Eng . laWy  a privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inhabi-  7"  con(ty^  + -oid. ] In  anat.,  situated  between 
tants  of  two  or  more  contiguous  manors  or  condyles:  as,  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of 
townships  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  com-  “e  7mur)  a depressed  space  between  the  inner 
mon.  . and  the  outer  condyle  of  that  bone. 

intercommonert  (in-ter-kom'qn-er),  n.  One  ^connect  or  co^ioin  Ju/nnflv  intercostohumeralis  (in-te r-kos-to-hu-m e-ra 

who  lntercommons ; one  who  participates  with  _i  ,_°  comleot  or  conjoin  mutually  - - 


—Intercostal  vessel,  an  intercostal  artery,  vein,  or  lym- 
phatic duct 

II.  n.  An  intercostal  structure,  as  an  artery, 
and  especially  a muscle ; an  intercostalis. 
The  intercostals  are  two  layers  of  muscular  fibers  occu- 
pying the  intercostal  spaces,  running  obliquely,  and  for 
the  most  part  between  any  two  successive  ribs.  They  are 
respiratory  in  function.— External  Intercostals,  the 
outer  layer  of  intercostal  muscles,  running  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  from  one  rib  to  another.  In  man 
there  are  11  on  each  side  of  the  chest.— Internal  Inter- 
costals, the  inner  layer  of  intercostal  muscles,  the  direc- 
tion of  whose  fibers  crosses  that  of  the  external  layer. 
Some  of  them  usually  run  over  more  than  one  intercostal 
. space ; such  are  called  subco.stals  or  infraeostals. 

intercomplexity  (in,/t6r-kgm-plek'si-ti),  n.  [<  intercostalis  (in"ter-kos-ta/]is),  re.;  pi.  inter- 
inter-  + complexity.']  A mutual  involvement  costales  (-lez).  [NL. : see  intercostal.]  In  anat., 
or  entanglement.  _ an  intercostal ; one  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 

Intercomplexities  had  arisen  between  all  complications  illterCOStollUmeral  (in-ter-kos-to-hu'me-ral), 
and  mterweavings  of  descent  from  three  original  strands,  a.  and  It.  [<  intercost(al)  + humeral.]  " I"  a. 

Proceeding  from  an  intercostal  space  to  the  up- 
per arm : specifically  applied  to  certain  nerves. 
II.  re.  An  intercostohumeral  nerve. 

The  posterior  lateral  branch  of  the  second  intercostal 
nerve  ...  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  called  the  in- 
tercosto-humeral,  because  it  supplies  the  integuments  of 
the  arm.  . . . The  corresponding  branch  of  the  third  in- 
tercostal is  also  an  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

Holden , Anat.  (1886),  p.  332. 


others  in  something,  as  a common  pasture. 

They  are  intercomrrwners  by  suffrance  with  God,  chil- 
dren, and  servants.  Oataher. 

intercommoningt  (in-ter-kom'on-ing),  re.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  intercommon,  v.]  Denunciation  or  out- 
lawing for  criminal  communication  or  fellow- 
ship. 

And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed ; and  a 
writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  sel- 
dom used,  called  intercommoning ; because  it  made  all 
that  harboured  such  persons,  or  did  not  seize  them,  when  . 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  intercontinental  (in-ter-kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  [= 
_ BP-  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1676.  P.  intercontinental,  etc. ; < inter-  + continental.] 

intercommune  (uPter-ko-mun'),  v.  i. ; pret.  Subsisting  between  different  continents:  as, 
and  pp.  intercommuned,  ppr.  intercommuning.  intercontinental  trade. 

[In  older  form  intercommon,  q.  v. ; < OF.  entre-  intercontradictory  (in-ter-kon-tra-dik'to-ri), 
communer,  < ML.  intercommunicare,  communi-  [<  inter-  + contradictory.]  Contradictory 
cate,  < L.  inter,  between,  + communicate,  com-  one  of  the  other,  as  statements  or  depositions, 
municate,  commune:  see  commune L]  1.  To  interconversion  (mAter-kon-ver'shon),  re. 
™ -----  — [<  inter-  + conversion.]  Reciprocal  conver- 


and  intimately. 

So  closely  interconnected , and  so  mutually  dependent. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

interconnection  (in,/ter-kq-nek'shpn),  re.  [< 
inter-  + connection.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  interconnected;  intimate  or  mutual 
connection. 

There  are  cases  where  two  stars  dissemble  an  intercon- 
nection  which  they  really  have,  and  other  cases  where 
they  simulate  an  interconnection  which  they  have  not. 

De  Quince ;/,  System  of  the  Heavens. 


commime  together  or  jointly;  unite  in  com- 
munion or  intercourse. — 2.  To  hold  communi- 
cation or  intercourse:  as,  to  inter  commune  with 
rebels.  [Scotch.] — Letters  of  intercommuning, 
in  Scotch  hist.,  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  prohibiting 
all  persons  from  holding  any  kind  of  intercourse  or  com- 
munication with  those  therein  denounced,  under  pain  of 
being  regarded  as  art  and  part  in  their  crimes.  E.  D. 

In  the  year  1676  letters  of  intercommuning  were  pub- 
lished- Ilallam. 


inter-  + 

sion;  interchange  of  form  or  constitution, 

Till  it  shall  be  shown  . . . how  their  interconversion 
[that  of  forms  of  molecular  movement]  is  effected. 

Sir  J.  Herschel , Pop.  Lects.,  p.  473. 

interconvertible  (iA'ter-kon-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [< 
inter-  + convertible.]  Convertible  each  into  the 
other;  capable  of  being  exchanged  equiva- 

lently,  the  one  for  the  other:  as,  interconverti- 

intercraimunicability  (in'tto-kg-mu'ni-ka-  . Me  terms. 

bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inter  communicable : see  -bility.]  Ultercoracoid  (in-ter-kor'a-koid),  a.  [<  inter- 
The  quality  of  being  intercommunicable ; ca-  + coracoid.]  Situated  between  the  coracoids : 
pability  of  being  mutually  communicated.  . as>  the  intercoracoid  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  intercommunicability  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphthe-  intercorallite  (in-ter-kor'a-llt),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
ria.  Quoted  in  Millican's  Morbid  Germs,  p.  28.  corallite.]  Situated  between  corallites;  noting 

intercommunicable  (in //t6r-ko-mii/ni-ka-bl)  a sPace  or  substance  so  placed:  as,  intercorallite 
[<  intercommunicate)  + -able.  Cf.  communi-  .walls!  intercorallite  tissue. 
cable.]  Capable  of  being  mutually  communi-  mtercosmic,  intercosmical  (in-ter-koz'mik, 
cated.  Coleridge.  -mi-kal),  a.  [imter-  + cosmos,  the  universe : 

intercommunicate  (in//ter-ko-mu'ni-kat),  p.;  see  comical.] 
pret.  and  pp.  intercommunicated,  ppr.  intercom-  *'ae  unlverse. 
municating.  [<  ML.  intercommunicatus,  pp.  of 
intercommunicare,  communicate:  see  intercom- 
mune and  communicate.]  I.  intrans.  To  have 
or  hold  reciprocal  communication. 

II.  trans.  To  communicate  reciprocally; 
transmit  to  and  from  each  other. 

The  rays  coming  from  the  vast  body  of  the  sun  and 
earned  to  mighty  altitudes,  receive  one  from  another  and 
intercommunicate  the  lights,  as  they  be  sent  to  and  fro. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  964. 

intercommunication  (in " ter-kq-mu-ni-ka 

sbon),  re.  [=  F.  intercommunication,  < ML. 
intercommunication),  (.  intercommunicare,  com- 
municate: see  intercommunicate.]  Reciprocal 
communication  or  intercourse. 


lis),  re. ; pi.  intercostohumerales  (-lez).  [NL. : 
see  intercostohumeral.]  An  intercostohumeral 
nerve. 

intercourse  (in'ter-kors),  re.  [Formerly  also 
entercourse  ; < ME.  entercourse,  entrecourse  (also 
intercurse,  after  L.),  < OF.  entrecors,  entrecours, 
intercours,  intercourse,  < L.  intercursus,  a run- 
ning between,  intervention,  interposition  (ML. 
also  intercommunication),  < intercurrere,  pp. 
intercursus,  run  between,  intervene : see  inter- 
cur,  intercurrent.]  1 . Communication  between 
persons  or  places;  frequent  or  habitual  meet- 
ing or  contact  of  one  person  with  another,  or 
of  a number  of  persons  with  others,  in  conver- 
sation, trade,  travel,  etc.;  physical  interchange; 
reciprocal  dealing:  as,  the  intercourse  between 
town  and  country. 

At  the  last  shall  ye  come  to  people,  cities,  and  towns, 
wherein  is  continual  intercourse  and  occupying  of  mer- 
chandize and  chaffare. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  L 
Euen  then  when  in  Assyria  it  selfe  it  was  corrupted  by 
entercourse  of  strangers.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  47. 
By  which  [bridge]  the  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1031. 
2.  Mental  or  spiritual  interchange ; reciprocal 
exchange  of  ideas  or  feelings;  intercommu- 
nion. 

Pood  of  the  mind  [talk]  or  this  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  238. 

Thou  wast  made  for  social  intercourse  and  gentle  greet- 
ings. Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  64. 

The  neighboring  Indians  in  a short  time  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  uncouth  sound  of  the  Dutch  language,  and 
an  intercourse  gradually  took  place  between  them  and  the 
new  comers.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  101. 

Ills  intercourse  with  heaven  and  earth  becomes  part  of 
his  daily  food.  Emerson,  Nature. 

Sexual  intercourse,  coition. 

Between  the  constituent  parts  intercoxal  (in-tfer-kok'sal),  a.  [<  inter-  + coxa 
• + -al.]  In  entom.,  situated  between  the  coxse 

The  doctrine  of  attenuated  matter  scattered  through  or  bases  of  the  legs Intercoxal  nrocess  anro- 

the  mtercommcal  spaces  of  organized  systems  is  distinct,  jection  of  the  hard  integument  between  Ithe  cox® : Spe- 
fc  _ Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  49.  cifically  applied  to  a process  of  the  first  ventral  segment 

intercostal  (in-ter-kos'tal),  a.  and  n.  r=F.  in-  *h.e  abdoi«e»  extending  between  the  posterior  coxal 
~ ^ - - - cavities.  It  is  found  especially  in  many  Coleoptera. 

•t6r-kros'),  v.  [<  inter-  4-  cross!.] 
cross  reciprocally ; specifically,  in 


The  free  intercommunication  between  the  basal  spaces 
into  which  the  auricles  open  and  from  which  the  arteries 
proceed.  Owen,  Anat. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  . . . may  be  due  to  the  more 
highly  organised  state  of  society,  the  greater  activity  of 
its  forces,  the  readier  intercommunication  of  its  parts. 

Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  136. 

Common  felons  are  allowed  almost  unrestricted  inter- 
communication and  association  in  the  forwarding  prisons 
and  are  deported  as  speedily  as  practicable  to  Siberia. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXV.  761. 

intercommunion  (in^er-ko-mu'nyon),  n.  [< 
inter-  + communion.]  Communion  one  with 
another;  intimate  intercourse. 

That  seemingly  unsociable  spirit  so  necessary  in  them 
to  prevent  ...  an  entire  intercommunion  with  the  idola- 
trous religions  round  them.  Law,  Theory  of  Religion,  ii. 


biol.y  to  fertilize  by  impregnation  of  one  spe- 
cies or  variety  by  means  of  another;  inter- 
breed. 

These  plants  [those  capable  of  self-fertilization]  are  fre- 
quently intercrossed,  owing  to  the  prepotency  of  pollen 
from  another  individual  or  variety  over  the  plant’s  own 
pollen.  Darrein,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  2. 

Natural  species  . . . are  nearly  always  more  or  less  ster- 
ile when  intercrossed. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  301. 
ii.  intrans . In  biol .,  to  become  impregnated 
by  a different  variety  or  species,  or,  in  the  case 
of  hermaphrodites,  by  a different  individual. 

Cultivated  plants  like  those  in  a state  of  nature  fre- 
quently intercross,  and  will  thus  mingle  their  constitu- 
tional peculiarities. 

„ 0 Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  255. 

“n  Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  2i3.  intercross  (in'ttr-krts),  re.  [<  intercross,  V.]  An 

Intercostal  keelson,  muscle,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — +inst&nc0  of  cross-fertilization  T)arwin 
tercostal  nerve,  an  anterior  branch  of  any  spinal  nerve  n 1 r A fertilization.  Ltarwin. 

which  runs  in  an  intercostal  space  to  a greater  or  less  intGrcnirR.1  (ln-ter-kro  ral),  a. . \\  inter- ~r  crura 
extent.  In  man  there  are  12  pairs  of  such  nerves.  They  + -al.]  In  ZOOl. : (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  space 
are  sometimes  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  or  pectoral  between  the  crura  or  rami  of  the  under  jaw ; in- 

ralglaf n™uTOlghr^)f <an6interoosM?  ne^a^totSOTMtal  ^amal  5 Bubtnental  (b)  Situated  between 
vein,  a vein  running  with  and  corresponding  to  an  inter-  crura  cerebri,  as  the  interpeduncular  spa>C6 
costal  artery,  and  usually  emptying  into  an  azygous  vein,  or  area  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 


ing  between  successive  ribs  of  the  same  side 
of  the  body : as,  intercostal  muscles,  vessels, 
spaces — Intercostal  artery,  an  artery,  generally  a 
branch  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  situated  in  an  intercostal 
space.  There  are  generally  as  many  such  arteries  as  there 
are  such  spaces,  and  the  artery  usually  hugs  the  under  bor- 
der of  a rib.  In  man  there  are  11  pairs,  the  one  or  two  up- 
permost of  which  are  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
the  remaining  pairs  being  derived  directly  from  the  aorta. 
They  run  to  some  extent  in  a groove  inside  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  rib,  and  between  the  external  and  the  internal 
layer  of  intercostal  muscles.— Intercostal  fasciae.  See 
fascia. — Intercostal  gland,  a lymphatic  gland  situated 
in  an  intercostal  space.  In  man  there  are  several  inter- 
costal glands,  of  small  size,  near  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and 
between  the  layers  of  intercostal  muscles.  They  empty 
for  the  most  part  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

We  have  seen  these  intercostal  glands  enlarged  and  dis- 


intercultural 

intercultural  ( in-ter-kuT  tur-al ) , a.  [<  inter-  + 
culture  + -at.]  Intermedlate’in  the  process  of 
cultivation. 

By  “ intercultural  tillage,”  Dr.  Sturtevant  means  tilling, 
stirring  the  soil,  while  the  plant  is  growing.  The  value  of 
intercultural  tillage  has  long  been  understood. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  376. 

The  intercultural  tillage  should  be  applied  whenever  the 
upper  soil  has  regained  ...  its  connection  with  the  lower 
soil.  Nature , XXXVII.  524. 

intercurf  (in-ter-ker'),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  en- 
tercorre , < OF.  entrecorre,  entrccourre,  < L.  inter- 
currere,  run  between,  run  along  with,  mingle 
with,  intercede,  < inter,  between,  + currere,  run : 
see  current 1.  Cf.  concur , decur , incur , etc.]  To 
run  or  come  between ; intervene. 

I [Wolsey]  as  your  lieutenaunt  being  alwaies  propice  and 
redy  to  entercorre,  as  a loving  mynister  for  the  stablishing 
&c.  of  good  amyte  bitwene  your  hignes  and  hyra. 

State  Papers , Wolsey  to  lien.  VIII.,  1527. 

So  that  there  intercur  no  sin  in  the  acting  thereof. 

Shelton , tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iv.  9. 

intercurl  (in-ter-kerl'),  v.  t.  [<  inter - + curl.'] 
To  curl  or  twine  between ; entwine. 

Queen  Helen,  whose  Jacinth-hair  curled  by  nature,  but 
intercurled  by  art  (like  a fine  brook  through  golden  sands), 
had  a rope  of  fair  pearl.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i. 

inter  currence  (in-ter-kur'ens),  n.  [<  inter  cur- 
rent) + - ce .]  1.  A running  or  coming  be- 

tween; intervention.  [Rare.] 

We  may  . . consider  what  fluidity  salt-petre  is  capa- 
ble of,  without  the  intercurrence  of  a liquor. 

Boyle,  Hist.  Fluidity,  xvi 

2f.  An  intervening  occurrence ; an  incident. 

To  be  sagacious  in  such  intercurrences  is  not  supersti- 
tion, but  wary  and  pious  discretion. 

^ Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  L 29. 

intercurrent  (in-ter-kur'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
intercurrent  = Sp.  intercurrente  — Pg.  intercor- 
rente , < L.  intercurren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  intercurrere , 
run  between,  intervene:  see  intercur.]  I.  a. 

1 . Running  between  or  among ; occurring  be- 
tween; intervening.  [Rare.] 

Transacts  with  the  Dane,  with  the  French,  the  rupture 
with  both ; together  with  all  the  intercurrent  exploits  at 
Guiny,  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  and  other  signal 
particulars.  Evelyn,  To  my  Lord  Treasurer. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  Des  Cartes  ascribeth 
to  the  greater  pressure  made  upon  the  air  by  the  moon, 
and  the  intercurrent  ethereal  substance,  at  certain  times 
(of  the  day,  and  of  the  lunary  month)  than  at  others. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  41. 

2.  Specifically,  in  pathol.,  occurring  in  a pa- 
tient already  suffering  from  some  disease : said 
of  a second  disease. 

He  died  of  intercurrent  disease. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VL  404. 

n.t  n.  Something  that  intervenes ; an  inter- 
currence ; an  incident. 

[Fortune]  having  diversified  and  distinguished  even 
from  the  beginning  our  enterprise,  like  a play  or  enter- 
lude,  with  many  dangerous  intercurrents,  was  assistant 
and  ran  with  us,  at  the  very  point  and  upshot  of  the  exe- 
cution thereof.  Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

intercurset,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  intercourse. 
inter cutt  (in-ter-kut'),  v.  t.  [<inter-+cut.]  To 
intersect. 

The  countrey  whence  he  sprung  ...  is  so  inlayed  and 
everywhere  so  intercutt  and  indented  with  the  sea  or 
fresh  navigable  rivers  that  one  cannot  tell  what  to  call  it, 
either  water  or  land.  Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  5. 

intercystic  (in-ter-sis'tik),  a.  [<  inter-  + cyst 
+ -ic.]  Lying  or  occurring  between  cysts:  as, 
the  intercystic  tissue  of  a cystic  tumor, 
interdash  (in-ter-dash'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  4-  dash.] 
To  intersperse  with  dashes ; interline.  [Rare.] 
A prologue  interdash’d  with  many  a stroke. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  538. 

interdealt  (in't6r-del),  n.  [Also  enterdeal ; < 
inter - 4-  deal1.]  1.  Intercourse;  conduct. 

To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  Princes  strange, 

Tc  marke  th’  intent  of  counsells,  and  the  change 
Of  states.  Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  785. 

2.  Commerce;  traffic. 

The  trading  and  interdeale  with  other  nations  rounde 
about  have  chaunged  and  greatly  altered  the  dialect  fcher- 
of.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

interdental  (in-ter-den'tal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + den(t-)s  =E.  tooth:  see  dental.]  Oc- 
curring or  produced  between  the  teeth. 

The  interdental  sound  of  z.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  350. 

Interdental  space,  the  space  or  interval  between  the 
cogs  of  a geared  wheel. 

interdentil,  interdentel  (in-ter-den'til,  -tel), 
n.  [(.inter-  + dentil,  dentel. ] In  arch., the  space 
between  two  deutils. 

interdependence,  interdependency  (inner- 
de-pen'dens,  -den-si),  n.  [=  F.  interdepen - 
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dance;  as  inter-  + dependence,  dependency. ] 
Mutual  dependence. 

There  is  an  intimate  interdependence  of  intellect  and 
morals.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

The  wonderful  interdependence  shown  by  Darwin  to  ex- 
ist between  insects  and  plants  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
latter.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  145. 

interdependent  (in//ter-de-pen'dent),  a.  [< 
inter-  + dependent .]  Mutually  dependent. 

And  this  because  phenomena  are  independent  not  less 
than  interdependent. 

0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  88. 

Ignorance,  intemperance,  immorality,  and  disease — 
these  things  are  all  interdependent  and  closely  connected. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  16. 
Painting,  for  example,  is  an  interdependent  process,  and 
both  in  its  execution  and  results  its  interdependence  lies 
in  purely  physical  combinations  of  visible  and  touchable 
materials.  Argyll,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  152. 

interdestructiveness  (in-ter-de-struk'tiv-nes), 
n.  [<  inter - + destructiveness.]  Mutual  destruc- 
tiveness. Godwin , Mandeville,  II.  103. 
interdict  (in-ter-dikt'),  v.  t.  [In  ME.  entredi- 
ten , < OF.  entredit  (pp.  of  entredire ) ; < L.  inter- 
dictus , pp.  of  interdicere  (>  It.  interdicere,  inter- 
dire  = Sp.  entredecir,  interdecir  = Pg.  entredizer , 
interdizer  = OF.  entredire , F.  interdire ),  inter- 
pose by  speaking,  contradict,  forbid,  < inter,  be- 
tween, + dicer e,  speak,  say : see  diction.]  1.  To 
declare  authoritatively  against,  as  the  use  or 
doing  of  something;  debar  by  forbidding;  pro- 
hibit peremptorily. 

Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide, 

And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide; 

While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 

Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heav’n's  avenging  sire. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  43. 

Nature,  however,  ...  is  an  excellent  friend  in  such 
cases  ; sealing  the  lips,  interdicting  utterance,  command- 
ing a placid  dissimulation.  Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  vii. 

2.  To  prohibit  from  some  action  or  proceeding; 
restrain  by  prohibitory  injunction ; estop ; pre- 
clude. 

To  prevent  their  seeking  relief  from  the  slow  agonies  of 
this  torture,  they  would  be  interdicted  the  use  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  every  other  instrument  of  self-destruction. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  500. 
They  [the  Plantagenets]  were  interdicted  from  taxing ; 
but  they  claimed  the  right  of  begging  and  borrowing. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Specifically  — 3.  Eccles.,  to  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  a church ; debar  from  ecclesias- 
tical functions  or  privileges. 

The  reame  was  therefore  nygh  thre  yere  enderdited,  and 
stode  a-cursed  that  neuer  manes  body  ne  womans  was 
byried  in  noon  halowed  place. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  466. 

Becket  had  gotten  him  more  Friends  at  Rome,  and  by 
their  means  prevailed  with  the  Pope  to  give  him  Power 
to  interdict  some  Bishops  in  England  that  had  done  him 
Wrong.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  57. 

★ = Syn.  Prohibit,  etc.  See  forbid. 
interdict  (in'ter-dikt),  n.  [In  ME.  enterdit , < 
OF.  entredit , F.  interdit  = Pr.  entredich  = Sp. 
entredicho,  interdicto  = Pg.  interdicto  = It.  in- 
terdetto;  < L.  interdictum , a prohibition,  neut.  of 
interdictus,  pp.  of  interdicere , forbid,  prohibit: 
see  interdict,  v.]  1.  An  official  or  authorita- 

tive prohibition ; a prohibitory  order  or  decree. 

No  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  369. 

2.  In  Rom.  law , an  adjudication,  by  a solemn  or- 
dinance issued  by  the  pretor,  in  his  capacity  of 
governing  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  quiet- 
ing a controversy,  usually  as  to  peaceable  pos- 
session, between  private  parties.  More  specifi- 
cally— (a)  in  earlier  times,  a prohibition  or  injunction  in- 
cidental or  introductory  to  an  action,  forbidding  interfer- 
ence with  possession  until  the  right  should  have  been  de- 
termined ; (6)  in  later  times,  the  extension  of  this  remedy 
so  as  to  include  not  merely  such  injunctive  relief,  but  also 
production  or  discovery  (called  exhibitory  interdict  or  in- 
terdict for  production),  and  the  delivery  of  possession,  the 
reinstatement  of  a previous  situation,  or  other  undoing 
of  a wrong  (called  interdict  of  restitution).  Throughout 
the  various  extensions  of  the  term  the  characteristic  idea 
seems  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  pretor  in  assuming  in 
some  sense  the  functions  of  a plaintiff  or  a prosecutor  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  somewhat  as  in  modem  practice 
the  court  makes  orders  or  decrees  upon  some  subjects, 
which,  though  made  in  a private  controversy,  it  will  en- 
force in  the  name  of  the  people  by  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt. 

3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred  from 
the  use  of  certain  sacraments,  from  all  the 
divine  offices,  and  from  Christian  burial. 

Interdicts  are  divided  into  local,  personal,  and  mixed. 
In  the  first  kind  a place  is  interdicted,  so  that  no  divine 
office  may  be  celebrated  or  heard  in  it,  either  by  the  in- 
habitants or  by  strangers.  By  the  second  kind  persons 
are  interdicted,  so  as  to  be  debarred  from  using  the  sacra- 
ments or  exercising  the  functions  prohibited,  in  whatever 
place  they  may  be.  By  the  mixed  kind  both  place  and 
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persons  are  directly  interdicted — e.  g.  a city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Again,  each  of  the  first  two  kinds  may  be  either 
general  or  particular.  A particular  local  interdict  strikes 
a single  locality— e.  g.  a church;  a general  one  compre- 
hends many  localities,  being  pronounced  against  a king- 
dom, a province,  or  a city.  Cath.  Diet. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  an  injunction.  See  suspension. 
interdiction  (in-ter-dik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inter- 
diction = Sp.  inter diccion  = Pg.  inter diegdo  = It. 
interdizione , < L.  inter dictio(n-),  a prohibiting, 

< interdicere , pp.  interdictus,  prohibit,  forbid  : 
see  interdict,  v.]  1 . The  act  of  interdicting ; au- 
thoritative prohibition ; declaratory  estoppel. 

The  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs’d. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3,  106. 

By  this  means  the  Kingdom  was  released  of  the  interdic- 
tion. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  73, 

2.  In  law,  judicial  restraint  imposed  upon  one 
who,  from  unsoundness  of  mind,  weakness,  or 
improvidence,  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs,  or  is  liable  to  imposition.  An  inquisition 
of  lunacy  relates  to  the  present  or  past.  The  interdiction 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  conlirmation  of  the  inquisition 
and  the  appointment  of  a guardian  relates  to  the  future, 
and  from  the  time  of  interdiction  no  act  of  the  person  is 
valid  without  the  intervention  of  the  court. 

3.  In  Horn,  law,  an  edict  or  decree  of  the  pre- 
tor  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  a particular 
case,  but  granted  usually  from  considerations 
of  a public  character.  See  interdict,  n.,  2. — 4. 
Same  as  interdict,  n.,  4 — Interdiction  of  fire  and 
water,  banishment  by  an  order  that  no  man  should  sup- 
ply the  person  banished  with  tire  or  water,  the  two  neces- 
saries of  life.  Jtapalje  and  Lawrence. 

interdictive  (in-ter-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  interdict  + 
-ire.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  interdict ; constitut- 
ing an  interdict ; prohibitory. 

A timely  separation  from  the  flock  by  that  interdictive 
sentence ; lest  his  conversation  unprohibited,  or  unbrand- 
ed, might  breathe  a pestilential  murrain  into  the  other 
sheep.  Milton , On  Dei.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

interdictory  (in-ter-dik'to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  inter- 
dictorius,  prohibitory,  < L.  interdicere,  pp.  inter- 
dictus, prohibit : see  interdict,  ».]  Serving  to 
interdict  or  prohibit. 

interdifferentiation  (in-ter  -dif  - e - ren  - shi-a 

shon),  n.  [<  inter-  + differentiation.']  Differen- 
tiation between  or  among, 
interdiffuse  (in!'ter-di-fuz/),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interdiffused,  ppr.  interdiffusing.  [<  inter-  + 
diffuse.]  To  diffuse  or  spread  among  or  be- 
tween. North  British  Rev.  [Rare.] 
interdiffusion  (in'ter-di-fu/zhqn),  n.  [<  inter- 
+ diffusion.]  The  act  of  interdiffusing;  mu- 
tual "diffusion. 

In  the  case  of  molten  metals  the  interdiffusum  may  be 
extremely  rapid.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8788. 

interdigital  (in-ter-dij'i-tal),  a.  [=  F.  interdigi- 
tal; < L.  inter,  between,  4-  digitus,  finger:  see 
digital.]  Situated  between  digits ; connecting 
fingers  or  toes  one  with  another.  The  webbing 
of  a duck’s  foot  is  interdigital;  so  is  most  of  the 
membrane  of  a bat’s  wing, 
interdigitate  (in-t6r-dij'i-tat),  v.j  pret.  andpp. 
interdigitated,  ppr.  interdigitating.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  + digitus, Unger:  seedigitate.]  I.  trans. 
To  insert  between  the  fingers ; interweave  like 
the  joined  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  [Rare.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  interwoven;  commin- 
gle like  interlocked  fingers. 

The  groups  of  characters  that  are  essential  to  the  true 
definition  of  a plant  and  animal  interdigitate,  so  to  speak, 
in  that  low  department  of  the  organic  world  from  which 
the  two  great  branches  rise  and  diverge.  Owen. 

2.  In  anat.,  specifically,  to  interpose  finger-like 
processes  or  digitations  between  similar  pro- 
cesses of  another  part,  as  one  muscle  may  do  to 
another ; inosculate  by  means  of  reciprocal  ser- 
rations: followed  by  with.  Thus,  the  human  serra- 
tus  magnus  muscle  interdigitates  by  several  of  its  serra- 
tions with  similar  processes  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen. 

In  certain  species  of  Mustelus  ...  a rudimentary  pla- 
centa is  formed,  the  vascular  walls  of  the  umbilical  sac 
becoming  plaited,  and  interdigitating  with  similar  folds  of 
the  wall  of  the  uterus.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  120. 

interdigitation  (in-ter-dij-i-ta'shon),  m.  [<  in 
terdigitate  + -ion.]  1.  The  act  of  inserting  be 
tween  the  fingers,  or  of  inserting  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  between  those  of  the  other ; hence 
the  state  of  being  inextricably  interwoven  oi 
run  into  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
characters  of  the  lowest  classes  of  plants  and 
animals ; intermixture. — 2.  In  anat.,  specifi- 
cally— (a)  Reciprocal  digitation;  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  interdigitated  or  reciprocally 
interposed  by  means  of  digitate  processes.  In- 
terdigitation presents  an  appearance  as  of  two  saws  with 
the  teeth  of  one  set  in  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  oi 
the  other.  (6)  The  set  of  spaces  between  digits 
or  finger-like  processes. 
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flying  column  dispatched  by  Lord  Wolseley  from  Korti  to 
cross  the  desert  of  Matammeh. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  557. 
3.  Personal  or  selfish  consideration ; regard  to 
private  benefit  or  profit:  as,  his  actions  are  con- 
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interduce 

interduce  (in'tCr-dus),  to.  [<  L.  inter,  between, 

+ ducere,  lead:  see  duct.']  In  carp.,  same  as 
intertie. 

interepimeral  (in-ter-ep-i-me'ral),  a.  [<  inter - 

+ epimera  + - al .]  Situated  between  epimera : * — - — — - ^ . «o,  mo  atitiuus  are  cuu-  rPnt  fnr  mihiie  llcn  Q~n  ~ , . * — - 

as,  the  interepimeral  membrane.  Huxley,  Anat.  polled  by  interest;  the  clashing  of  rival  inter-  interest  (in'ter-est),T  “TiTaTof  earlier  in- 

interepithelial  (in-ter-ep-i-tke'li-al),  a.  [<  in- 
tf:r~  + epithelial .]  Situated  between  or  among 
epithelial  cells.  Also  intra-epithelial. 

interequinoctial  (in-ter-e-kwi-nok'shal),  a.  [< 
inter-  + equinoctial.']  Coming  between  the 
equinoxes 


Spring  and  autumn  I have  denominated  equinoctial 
periods.  Summer  and  winter  I have  called  interequinoc- 
tial  intervals.  Asiatic  Researches. 

interessf  (in'ter-es),  v . t.  [Also  interesse;  < OF. 
interesser,  F.  inUresser  (formerly  chiefly  in  pp. 
interesse ),  interest,  concern,  OF.  also  damage, 
= Pr.  interessar  = Sp.  inter esar  = Pg.  interessar 
= It.  interessar e,  concern,  interest,  < L.  interesse , 
be  between,  be  distant,  be  different,  be  present 
at,  be  of  importance,  import,  concern  (impers. 
interest , it  concerns),  < inter , between,  4-  esse, 
be:  see  fee1.  Cf.  interest.]  To  interest;  con- 
cern; affect;  especially,  to  concern  or  affect 
deeply. 

To  whose  young  love 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 
Strive  to  be  interess’ d.  Shale.,  Lear,  i.  1, 187. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study  its  benefit  and 
Its  glory  to  be  mteressed  in  its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all 
men,  and  is  indeed  our  common  duty. 

Dryden,  Epick  Poetry. 

interesst  (in'iAr-es),  n.  [Also  interesse;  < ME. 
interesse  (==.  Gr.  Dan.  interesse  ~ Sw.  intresse ),  G 
OF.  interesse  = Pr.  interesse  = Sp.  interes  = Pg. 
It.  interesse,  < MI,,  interesse,  n.,  concern  .interest, 
premium  on  money  lent,  right,  etc.,  < L.  inter- 
esse,v., concern:  see  interess, v.]  Interest;  con- 
cern ; deep  concern. 

That  false  forsweryng  have  there  noon  interesse. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  210. 
But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanesse, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  Heavens  interesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  33. 

interesse  termini  (in-ter-es'e  ter' mi -m). 
[ML.:  interesse,  interest  (see  interess,  n.);  ter- 
mini, gen.  of  terminus, end, ending:  see  term,n.] 
The  right  of  entry  upon  land  vested  in  a lessee. 
It  is  not  an  estate,  hut  an  interest  for  the  term ; and  the 
right  may  be  exercised  by  the  executors  or  administrators 
★ of  the  owner  if  he  dies  without  having  entered. 

interest  (in'ter-est),  n.  [Late  ME.  interest  (= 
D.  interest),  < OF.  in teres t.  interest,  concern, 
also  damage,  prejudice,  F.  inter  et,  interest, 
profit,  advantage,  < L.  interest,  it  concerns,  it 
is  to  the  advantage,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
impers.  of  interesse , concern:  see  interess,  v. 
Practically  interest  is  a later  var.  of  interess , 
n.]  1.  That  which  concerns  or  is  of  impor- 

tance ; that  which  is  advantageous,  or  connect- 
ed with  advantage  or  welfare;  concern:  con- 
cernment ; behoof ; advantage : as,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  life ; to  act  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

We  destroy  the  Common-wealth,  while  we  preserve  our 
own  private  Interests,  and  neglect  the  Publick. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,"  p.  58. 
"Tis  for  the  fowler’s  interest  to  beware 
The  bird  intangled  should  not  ’scape  the  snare 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  1.  444. 
Inglorious  slave  to  int’rest , ever  join’d 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a royal  mind  ! 

Pope,  iiiad,  i.  195. 

By  the  term  interests  I mean  not  only  material  well-be- 
ing, but  also  all  those  mental  luxuries,  all  those  grooves 
or  channels  for  thought,  which  it  is  easy  and  pleasing  to 
follow,  and  painful  and  difficult  to  abandon. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  203. 

. The  provinces  were  ruled,  or  rather  plundered,  in  the 
interest  ot  the  privileged  class,  above  all  in  the  interest  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  privileged  class. 

H.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  332. 
2.  The  feeling  that  something  (the  object  of 
the  feeling)  concerns  one ; a feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  something  with  reference  to  one’s 
self ; a feeling  of  personal  concernment  in  an 
object,  such  as  to  fix  the  attention  upon  it; 
appreciative  or  sympathetic  regard:  as,  to  feel 
an  interest  in  a person;  to  excite  one’s  interest 
m a project;  a subject  of  absorbing  interest. 
From  all  a closer  interest  flourish’d  up 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 
Something  further  is  necessary  to  that  lively  interaction 
of  ,mA".d  and  object  which  we  call  a state  of  attention- 
and  this  is  interest.  J . Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  92.' 

A little  more  than  a year  ago  the  whole  world  was  fol- 
lowing with  intense  interest  the  fortunes  of  the  English 


if  Interest  and  passion  ” may  “come  in,  and  be  too  strong 
for  reflection  and  conscience,”  but  still  reflection  and  con- 
science are  always  present  with  us  to  bear  witness  against 
them.  Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  H utcheson,  p.  145. 

A man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal 
interest  is  concerned.  Addison , Trial  of  the  W ine-brewers. 

Interest  . . . ought  in  reason  to  be  treated  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  credit  of  a witness,  and  not  to  his  competence. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  455. 

4.  Influence  from  personal  importance  or  ca- 
pability; power  of  influencing  the  action  of 
others : as,  he  has  interest  at  court ; to  solicit  a 
person’s  interest  in  behalf  of  an  application. 

Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best— Sir  Anthony  shall 
use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 
Ingeniously  made  interest  with  the  Pope 
To  set  such  tedious  regular  forms  aside. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 191. 

5.  Personal  possession  or  right  of  control; 
share  or  participation  in  ownership:  as,  to 
have  great  interests  in  a county;  an  interest  in 
a stock  company;  also,  anything  that  is  of  im- 
portance from  a commercial  or  financial  point 
of  view;  a business;  property  in  general:  as, 
the  mining  interests. 

Anjou,  a Dutchy,  Main,  a County  great, 

Of  which  the  English  long  had  been  possest: 

And  Manus,  a city  of  no  small  receit, 

To  which  the  duke  pretended  interest. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

All  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you : all  is  lost. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1,  84. 

The  Priests  and  Levites  they  bid  consider  what  would 
become  of  them  all  if  the  Law  of  Moses  was  abrogated 
by  which  their  interest  was  upheld. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

The  contest  was  for  an  interest  then  riding  at  single  an- 
c*10r*  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 

6.  In  law,  in  the  most  general  sense,  legal  con- 
cern of  a person  in  a thing  or  in  the  conduct  of 
another  person,  whether  it  consist  in  a right  of 


interfemoral 

Vested  in  interest,  conferred  in  title  or  ownership,  al- 
though it  may  be  as  yet  expectant,  and  not  with  a present 
right  of  possession.  See  vested.— Vested  interest,  an  in- 
terest completely  assured,  and  constituting  such  a right  as 
a change  in  the  law  generally  ought  not  to  take  away  ex- 
cept  for  public  use  and  upon  compensation, 
nterest  (in'ter-est),  v.  t.  [A  var.  o.  in- 

teress, v.,  prob.  through  confusion  of  interessed 
= interest,  pret.  and  pp.  of  the  verb,  with  inter- 
est,n.:  see  interess.]  If.  Toconcern;  affect;  be 
of  advantage  or  importance  to. 

After  hia  returne  for  England,  he  endevoured  by  his 
best  abilities  to  interest  his  Countrey  and  state  in  those 
fane  Regions.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  266. 
Or  rather,  gracious  sir. 

Create  me  to  this  glory,  since  my  cause 
Doth  interest  this  fair  quarrel.  Ford. 

2.  To  engage  the  attention  of;  excite  concern 
m ; stimulate  to  feeling  or  action  in  regard  to 
something. 

The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the  most  un- 
meaning badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for 
the  most  important  principle.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

To  Merest  the  reader  in  a contest  against  heresy  in  the 
East,  and  then  transport  him  to  a battle  against  Erastian- 
lsm  in  the  West.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  8. 

We  are  interested  in  a thing  when  we  are  affected  bv  it 
either  pleasurably  or  painfully. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  83. 

3.  To  cause  to  take  a personal  concern  or  share ; 
induce  to  participate : as,  to  interest  a person 
in  an  enterprise.— 4t.  To  place  or  station. 

Interested  him  among  the  gods.  Chapman. 

interested  (in'ter-es-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Concerned 
in  a cause  or  in  consequences ; hence,  biased 
by  personal  considerations;  concerned  chiefly 
for  one’s  private  advantage;  also,  springing 
from  or  influenced  by  self-interest  or  selfish- 
ness : as,  an  interested  witness. 

His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and  could  have  no 
interested  views  in  courting  his  acquaintance. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  497. 

HI  successes  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious  and  in- 
terested people.  Artmthnol,  Anc.  Coins. 

We  have  no  interested  motive  for  this  undertaking,  be- 
ing a society  of  gentlemen  of  distinction. 

Goldsmith,  Magazine  in  Miniature. 
2.  Having  an  interest  or  share ; having  money 
involved:  as,  one  interested  in  the  funds. 


anotner  person,  whether  it  consist  in  a right  of  . involved:  as,  one  interested  in  the 
enjoyment  in  or  benefit  from  property,  or  a right  interestedly  (in'ter-es-ted-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
of  advantage,  or  a subjection  to  liability  in  the  forested  manner;  with  interest, 
event  of  conduct;  more  specifically,  a right  in  interestedness  (in'ter-es-ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
property,  or  to  some  of  those  uses  or  tienefifa  of  being  interested,  or  of  having  an  interest  in 

a question  or  an  event;  hence,  regard  for  one’s 
own  private  views  or  profit. 

} might  give  them  what  degree  of  credit  I pleased,  and 
take  them  with  abatement  for  Mr.  Solmes  s interestedness. 


~ uiuto  opcvzxiiua/xxy , a rigut  in 

property,  or  to  some  of  those  uses  or  benefits 
from  which  the  property  is  inseparable,  in  a 
narrower  sense  it  was  used  in  the  English  common  law  of 
real  property,  to  designate  a right  less  than  an  estate,  such 
as  a lease  or  an  easement,  etc. 

7 . Payment,  or  a sum  paid,  for  th  e use  of  money, 


7 ’ A j’il  “ 1 thought  lit.  Ilichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe  II  243 

or  for  forbearance  of  a debt.  The  interest  f.  ,.  ■ ’ ’ n. 

fixed  ratio  (agreed  upon  by  the  parties)  to  the  sum  loaned*  mij®restmg  (in  ter-es-tmg),  p.  a.  Exciting  or 

and  is  to  be  paid  at  certain  stated  times,  as  once  or  twice  Adapted  to  excite  interest ; engaging  the  atteil- 
a year.  The  money  lent  or  due  is  called  the  principal , tion  or  curiosity:  as,  an  interestino  storv 

the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it  the  interest,  the  fixed  . , , J - 

ratio,  which  is  so  many  units  in  one  hundred  the  rate  °ur  I*  .sureB  and  pains  make  up  the  interesting  side  of 
per  cent.,  or  simply  the  per  cent.  The  rate  per  cent  is  0Ur  exPerlence-  J-  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  450. 
usualiy  so  much  a year,  or  per  annum.  Sometimes  the  interestingly  (in ' ter-es- ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
rate  is  mentioned  as . so  much  pa • month ; *100  at  ! per  interesting  manner.  * h 

ual  to  $100  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  — „„ 


ou  muon  pu  1UUI1UI  , $1.1 

cent  per  month  is  equal  to  $100  at  12  per  cent,  per  annu'm. 

T-"~  '■"* — • irfit  is  always  mterestmgness  (m  t&r-es-tmg-nes),  n.  The 

en  no  snecific  Quality  of  beina'  interesting. 


quality  of  being  interesting 
No  special  beau 
directly  cause  the 


No  special  beauty  or  interestingness  of  the  locality  can 

Irnntlw  oansa  tbo  delight  “ 


~ ~ ■ I'"-’*  .un  xo  otjuiu  to  J.A  per  UtSIlb. 

Legal  interest  is  the  rate  established  by  law,  ana  it  is  always 
understood  that  legal  interest  is  intended  when  no  specific 
rate  is  mentioned.  Interest  greater  than  the  legal  rate  is 
usury,  and  is  prohibited  by  law.  In  certain  jurisdictions, 

however,  it  is  allowable  to  give  and  receive  higher  than  ' °h  ’ Snenecr  Prin  nf 

legal  rates  by  special  contract  between  the  parties.  In-  . . spencer,  iTin.  of  Psychol 

terest  may  he  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  inter - interface  (in'ter-fas),  n. 
cst  is  the  interest  arising  from  the  principal  sum  only 
and,  though  not  paid,  is  not  itself  chargeable  with  inter- 
est. Compound  interest  is  the  interest  paid  not  only  on 
the  original  or  principal  sum,  but  also  on  the  interest  as  it 
falls  due  and,  remaining  unpaid,  is  added  to  the  principal. 

Who  pawn  their  souls  and  put  them  out  at  interest  for  a 
very  small  present  advantage,  although  they  are  sure  in 
a very  little  time  to  lose  both  their  Interest  and  the  Prin- 
cipal too.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 


54. 

, — — — ...  [<  inter-  + face.]  A 

plane  surface  regarded  as  the  common  boun- 
dary of  two  bodies. 

The  interface  of  the  two  liquids  In  the  axial  line. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  264. 


interfacial  (in-ter-fa'sliial),  a,  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + facies,  face : see  facial,  and  cf.  inter- 
___  face.]  1.  In  geom.,  included  between  two 

TTonno  « ..  j ',7  ' faces : thus,  an  interfacial  angle  is  formed  by 

Hence— 8.  Something  added  or  thrown  in  by  the  meeting  of  two  planes.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
way  of  premium  or  enhancement;  an  added  an  interface.  * g 

and  above  whafc  is  due>  deserved,  interfascicular  (hPtfsr-fa-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  in- 
or  expected.  ter-  + fascicle  + -ar*.]  1.  Ii  anat,  situated 

or  occurring  between  fascicles:  as,  interfascic- 
ular veins;  interfascicular  spaces. — 2.  in  hot.. 
lying  between  the  fascicles  or  fibrovascular 
bundles.  Interfascicular  cambium  is  that  part  of  the 
cambium  zone  which  lies  between  the  fibrovascular  bun- 
dles in  the  stems  of  gymnosperms  and  dicotyledons.  Ras- 
tin. 

n.  [<  L.  inter- 

policy  "M^insui^ice*  signifying  cwntoact  wHLbe  {’if interfaces, 

executed  even  though  the  insured  have  no  insurable  in-  ?lAJ?  destroy>  interrupt,  lit.  put  between,  < inter, 

terest  in  the  subject-matter.— Landed  interest.  See  between,  + facer  e,  do : see  fact.]  Killing;  mur- 
landed.—  Maritime  interest.  See  maritime. — Party  in  der.  Bailey. 

interest,  a person  who,  though  he  may  not  be  named  in  a interfemoral  (in-ter-fpTn'n  ml  \ a IV  T in  //74- 
contract  as  a contracting  party,  or  in  a suit  as  a party  on  ^ i ^ ° mJ€r’ 

the  record,  has  a legal  interest  in  the  subject.— To  make  between\+  Jemur,  pi.  femora,  thigh:  see  fem- 
interest  for  a person,  to  secure  influence  on  his  behalf.  oral.]  Situated  between  the  thighs ; connect- 
1 interest  with  Mr.  Blogg  the  beadle  to  have  him  lng  the  hind  limbs:  as,  the  interfemoral  mem- 
as  a Minder.  Dickens , Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16.  brane  of  a hat. 


or  expected. 

With  all  speed, 

You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3,  49. 
Beneficial  interest,  a right  or  interest  to  be  enjoyed  for 
one’s  own  benefit,  as  distinguished  from  the  right  of  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  another.— Chattel  interest 
See  chattel. — Equitable  interest,  such  an  interest  as  is 
recognized  and  nrotectcd  hv  nnurfa  nf  onnitw  oUhend,  ;<• 


interfere 

interfere  (in-ter-fei''),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terfered, ppr.  interfering.  [Formerly  also  en- 
terfere;  < ME.  enter feren,  < OF.  entreferir,  ex- 
change blows,  F.  interferer,  interfere,  < ML. 
Hnterferire,  strike  between,  < L.  inter,  between, 
+ ferire,  strike.]  1.  To  take  a part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  others ; especially,  to  intermeddle ; act 
in  such  a way  as  to  check  or  hamper  the  action 
of  other  persons  or  things. 

So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  in  conversation,  as  never 
to  interfere  with  party  disputes  in  the  state.  Swift. 

Our  war  no  interfering  kings  demands, 

Nor  shall  be  trusted  to  Barbarian  hands. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  viii. 

A Sheik  Arab,  who  lives  here  [Suez],  has  really  all  the 
power,  whenever  he  pleases  to  interfere. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  133. 

2.  To  clash;  come  in  collision;  be  in  opposi- 
tion: as,  the  claims  of  two  nations  may  inter- 
fere; the  two  things  interfere  with  each  other. 

Nature  is  ever  interfering  with  Art.  Emerson,  Art. 
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intergrade 


tion  of  a uniaxial  crystal  cut  normal  to  the  axis,  or  of  a bi- 
axial crystal  cut  normal  to  the  bisectrix,  is  viewed  in  con 


Interference  Figures  of  a Bfaxial  Crystal ; (i)  when  the  axial  plane 
(passing  through  the  two  ovals)  is  inclined  450  to  the  vibration- 
planes  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  and  (2)  when  it  is  respectively 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  them. 


duced,  for  example,  by  induction  discharges  between  two 
metal  surfaces  and  propagated  through  space,  also  exhibit 
under  proper  conditions  interference  phenomena.  These 
waves  may  have  a length  of  several  feet.  See  wave.  = 
Syn.  1.  Mediation , Intervention , etc.  See  interposition. 
3.  In  farriery,  to  strike  one  hoof  or  the  shoe  interferer  ( in-ter-fer' er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
of  one  hoof  against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite  interferes. 

leg  (of  the  same  pair):  said  of  a horse.  4.  In  interferingly  (in-ter-fer'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
physics , to  act  reciprocally  upon  one  another  interfering  manner ; by  interference : by  in- 
so  as  to  modify  the  effect  of  each,  by  augment-  termeddling 

ing  diminishing,  or  nullifying  it : said  of  waves  interfibrillar  (m't6r-fl-bril'ar),  «.  [=  F.  in- 

of  light,  heat,  sound,  water,  etc.  See  mterfer-  terfibrillaire ; as  inter-  + fibrilla  4-  -ar3.]  Sit- 
ence,  D, 

When  two  similar  and  equal  series  of  waves  arrive  at  a 
common  point,  they  interfere,  as  it  is  called,  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  medium  at 
any  instant  is  the  resultant  of  the  disturbances  which  it 

would  have  suffered  at  that  instant  from  the  two  series  interfibrillarv  ('in-t6r-fl'bri-la-ri).  Cl 
separately.  P.  Q.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  SOS.  iff  er  fibrillar. 

★=Syn.  1.  Intermeddle,  Intervene,  etc.  See  interpose.  inter'fibrOUS  (in-t(T-fI'  Virus),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
interference  (in-ter-fer  ens),  n.  [=  F.  inter-  «6eri  + _ous  Situated  between  fibers. 
ference  = Pg.  interferencia  = It.  mterferenza ; 
as  interfere  4-  -ence.]  1.  The  act  of  interfer- 
ing; interposition;  especially,  intermeddling.  ^ 


so  that  the  interlacing  cannot  be  separated: 

. .,  ,■  , as,  two  keys  interfretted  by  their  bows, 

verging  polarized  light  are  similar  phenomena,  and  are  . . ’ f . ,.  i.  « K inter  + 

hence  called  interference  figures.  Electric  w aves,  pro-  mterlnction  [111  lor  ink  snon),  n.  [>  inter  . 

friction.  I A rubbing  together;  mutual  fric- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Kindling  a fire  by  interfriction  of  dry  sticks. 

De  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun,  § 16. 

interfrontal  (in-ter-fron'tal),  a.  [=  F.  inter- 
frontal;  as  inter-  + frontal.']  Situated  between 
the  right  and  left  frontal  bones,  or  the  right  and 
left  halves  of  the  frontal  bone  : as,  an  interfron- 
tal suture. 

interfulgentt  (in-ter-ful'jent),  a.  [<  L.  inter - 
fulgen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  interfu'lgere,  shine  between, 
< inter,  between,  + fulgere,  shine:  see  fulgent.] 
Shining  between.  Bailey. 
interfuse  (in-ter-fuz'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terfused, ppr.  interfusing.  [<  L.  interfusus,  pp. 
of  (LL.)  interfundere,  pour  between,  < inter,  be- 
tween, A-  funder e,  pour:  s ee  found3,  fuse'1-.]  1. 
To  pour  or  spread  between  or  among;  diffuse 
throughout ; permeate  or  cause  to  permeate. 

The  kingdom  of  China  is  in  all  parts  thereof  interfused 
with  commodious  riuers.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  89. 

The  ambient  air,  wide  interfused, 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  89. 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd 
Than  water  interfus'd  to  make  them  one. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  148. 
And  through  chaos,  doubt,  and  strife, 

Interfuse  Thy  calm  of  life 

Whittier,  Andrew  Bykman’s  Prayer. 

2.  To  fuse  together  or  interblend ; associate ; 
make  interdependent. 

A people  amongst  whom  religion  and  law  were  almost 
identical,  and  in  whose  character  both  were  so  thoroughly 
interfused.  Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  ii. 


uated  between  fibrils. 

Tumours  in  which  we  have  ...  a swollen  and  semi- 
liquid condition  of  the  interfibrillar  substance. 

Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  § 143. 

Same  as 


This  circumstance,  which  is  urged  against  the  bill,  be- 
comes an  additional  motive  for  our  interference. 

Burke , On  Fox’s  East  India  Bill. 

A part  of  the  European  powers  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a right  of  interference  to  put  down  revolutionary 
principles  in  that  continent. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 45. 


Pressing  the  combined  lime  and  interfibrous  matter  out 
of  the  tissue.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  384. 

interfilamentar  (in-ter-fil-a-men'tar),  a.  [<  *»-  interfusion  (in-ter-fu'zhon),  n. 
ter- + filament  + -ar3.]  Situated  between  fila-  - " 

ments.  E.  B.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  689. 
interfillet  (in-ter-fil'et),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + fillet .] 

To  bind  in  and  over ; weave.  [Rare.] 

There  is  an  actual  predominance  of  the  practical  or 
ethical  aim,  not  only  as  the  immediate  motive  and  ulti- 
mate goal  of  his  endeavor,  but  constantly  interfilleted  and 
interwoven  with  the  theoretical  tissue. 

Harper's  Mag. , LXXVIII.  387. 

v.  i.  [<  inter-  + flow1.] 


[<  LL.  interfu- 
sio(n-),  < interfundere,  pp.  interfusus,  pour  be- 
tween: see  interfuse .]  The  act  of  pouring  or 
spreading  between ; an  intimate  intermingling. 

I foresaw  that  I should  find  him  a true  American,  full 
of  that  perplexing  interfusion  of  refinement  and  crudity 
which  marks  the  American  mind. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  24. 


2.  A clashing  or  collision ; the  act  of  coming 
into  violent  contact. — 3.  In  farriery,  a strik- 
ing of  one  foot  against  the  one  next  to  it,  as  . . _ , . ,, 

one  hind  foot  against  the  other.-4.  In  Amer.  interflow  (m-t£r-flo  ), 

paten  t law,  the  conflict  between  two  patents  or  1 « Ho  w bet  ween.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

applications  for  patent  which  claim  in  whole  Of  Northern  Ocean  with  strong  tides  doth  interflow  and 
or  ill  part  the  same  invention.  Hence,  to  go  into  swell.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  12. 

forTh^pi^ios^of^tigaUng1  the* quMUorPin  me  patent^oL  interfluent  (in-ter'flo-ent),  «.  [<  L.  interflu-  intergatoryt  (in-ter'ga-to-ri),  ». 

flee  before  the  application  shall  be  granted.  en(t-)s , ppr.  of  mterfluere,  flow  between, s inter , of  interrogatory . 

--■■■•  ..  ..  - - between,  -l-  fluere,  flow:  see  fluent.']  1.  Flow-  Let  us  go  In; 

ing  between ; flowing  back  and  forth.  And  charge  us  there  upon fnter’gatories, 

The  agitation  of  some  interfluent  subtile  matter. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  503. 

2.  Flowing  together ; harmoniously  blending: 
of  sounds,  forms,  etc. 

As  written  by  Chaucer,  It  was  picturesque,  full  of  music  intergenital  (in-ter-jen'i-tal),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
and  color — the  interfluent,  luxurious  pentameter  couplet,  genital.]  Situated  between  the  genitals:  ap- 
revived  by  Hunt  and  Keats.  __  — ...  plied  to  the  calcareous  plates  of  echinoderms 


5.  In  physics,  the  mutual  action  of  waves  of  any 
kind  (whether  those  in  water,  or  sound-,  heat-, 
or  light-waves)  upon  one  another,  by  which,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  vibrations  and  their 
effects  are  increased,  diminished,  or  neutral- 
ized. The  term  was  first  employed  by  Dr.  Young  to  ex- 
press  certain  phenomena  which  result  from  the  mutual 
action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  one  another.  In  general,  if 
two  systems  of  waves  come  together,  they  interfere — that 
is,  they  unite  to  reinforce  or  destroy  one  another,  the  actual 
disturbance  of  the  medium  at  any  instant  being  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  disturbances  considered  separately. 
For  example,  if  the  two  systems  are  of  equal  intensity  and 
in  the  same  phase,  the  result  will  be  a doubled  disturb- 
ance ; if,  however,  they  are  half  a wave-length  apart,  the 
result  will  be  rest.  Thus,  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch  and 
intensity  produce  a note  of  double  the  intensity  when  they 
meet  in  the  same  phase,  the  point  of  condensation  of  one 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  other;  when,  on  the  other 


interganglionic  (in-ter-gang-gli-on'ik),  a.  [< 
inter-  4-  ganglion  4-  -ic.]  Situated  between 
ganglia;  connecting  ganglia:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  commissures  or  connecting  nervous 
cords  of  ganglia,  especially  of  the  sympathetic 
system. 

A contraction 


And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1,  99. 
I have  an  entrapping  question  or  two  more 
To  put  unto  them,  a cross  intergatory. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  2. 


hand,  the  point  of  maximum  condensation  of  the  first  cor-  . , . , ,,  . 

responds  to  that  of  rarefaction  of  the  other,  they  destroy  lUtCriOlu  (ln-ter-IOla  ),  V.  i. 
each  other.  Again,  if  two  notes  differing  but  slightly  in  ^1/4  ahh  ntlior  • 

pitch  (say  one  vibration  per  second)  are  sounded  together, 
there  will  be  one  instant  in  each  second  when  the  two 
wave-systems  will  nearly  coincide  in  phase,  and  one  when 
they  will  be  half  a wave-length  apart ; the  result  is  that 
they  alternately  strengthen  and  weaken  each  other  at 
these  moments,  and  the  ear  perceives  the  pulsations  in  the 


Stedman,  The  Century,  XXIX.  608. 

interfluous  (in-t6r'flo-us),  a.  [<  L.  interflmis, 
flowing  between,  < interfluere,  flow  between: 
see  inter fluent. ] Same  as  interfluent. 

Hated  to  hear,  under  the  stars  or  moon, 

One  nightingale  in  an  inter Jluous  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody. 

Shelley , The  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale. 

[<  inter-  4-  fold1.'] 
To  fold  one  into  the  other ; fold  together. 

Life’s  most  beautiful  Fortune 
Kneels  before  the  Eternal  s throne ; and,  with  hands  in- 
terfolded. 

Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  Giver  of  blessings. 


which  are  attached  to  and  come  more  or  less 
between  those  which  bear  the  orifices  of  the 
genital  organs. 

intergernt  (in-ter-gern'),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  4-  gem.] 
To  exchange  grins  or  snarls.  Davies. 

The  angry  beast  [a  badgerl  to  his  best  chamber  flies. 
And  (angled  there)  sits  grimly  inter -germing. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

interglacial  (in-ter-gla'shial),  a.  [<  inter-  4- 
glacial.]  In  geol. , formed  or  occurring  between 
two  periods  of  glacial  action:  as,  interglacial 
beds ; an  interglacial  period. 

interglandular  (in-ter-glan'du-lar),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + glandular.]  Situated  between  glands. 


Longfellow,  tr.  of  Tegn^r’s  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

note  called  beats  (see  beati,  7).  The  same  principles  hold  interfoliaceOUS  (in-t6r-fo-li-a/shius),  O [<  L.  interglobular  (in-ter-gfob'u-lar),  a.  [<  inter- 

true  in  the  case  of  light,  as  was  first  shown  by  Young.  The  int€r  between,  + folium,  leaf : see  folia ceous.]  + alobular.]  Situated  between  globules, 
interference  of  light  waves  is  illustrated  by  the  phenom-  7 ’ ’ ftmn0un  inn™0.  no  ywumw.}  onuaicu  ucuvccu  f,ivnuH,0. 

ena  of  diffraction  (see  diffraction) : thus,  a diffraction  grat-  hot..  Situated  between  opposite  leaves  . as,  interglobular  spaces  are  represented  as  black  marks, 
ing  gives  with  monochromatic  light  a series  of  light  and  inter foliaceous  stipules  in  the  Kubiacece.  Micros.  Science,  XXIX.  i.  16. 

dark  bands  {interference  fringes),  corresponding  respec-  interfoliate  (in-ter-fo ' li-at),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 


tively  to  the  points  of  maximum  and  minimum  motion  re- 
sulting from  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  wave-systems ; 
for  the  former  they  are  in  the  same  phase,  for  the  latter 
they  differ  in  phase  by  half  a wave-length.  If  white  light 
is  employed,  a series  of  spectra 
{interference  spectra ) of  different 
orders  is  obtained.  Newton’s 
rings,  obtained,  for  example,  when 
ordinary  light  is  reflected  from  a 
convex  lens  of  long  focus  pressed 
upon  a plate  of  glass,  are  circular 
interference  spectra.  The  colors 
of  thin  films,  as  of  oil  on  water  or 
of  a soap-bubble,  are  due  to  inter- 


pp.  interfoliated,  ppr.  interfoliating , 


Interference  Figure  of  a 
Uniaxial  Crystal. 


ter,  between,  + folium,  leaf:  see  foliate.]  To 
interleave. 

So  much  [improvement  of  a book]  as  I conceive  is  neces- 
sary, I will  take  care  to  send  you  with  your  interfoliated 
copy.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Place,  Aug.  17,  1696. 

Almost  immediately  upon  receiving  information  that  a 
new  work  is  to  be  produced,  he  [the  stage-manager]  inter- 
foliates  the  piano  score  with  blank  leaves,  upon  which  he 
notes  what  is  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the  playing  of 
certain  bars  of  music  on  the  page  opposite. 

Scribner' 8 Mag.,  IV.  443. 

fereuce," as  is  also  the  iridescence  interfretted  (in-ter-fret ' ed),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
of  some  antique  glass  or  of  mother-  . ,2  , m \ t i i„t,.rl„eerl  but 

of -pearl.  Still  again,  the  beauti-  J,et~  f 'e“  • J.  ,]rl  "er-,  same  as  miertacea,  nut 
ful  figures  produced  when  a sec-  applied  especially  to  objects  which  are  closed 


r<  L.  in-  intergradation  (in"ter-gra-da'shon),  n.  [<  in- 


tergrade  + -ation.]  Intermediate  gradation, 
intergrade  (in-ter-grad'),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp. 
inter  graded,  ppr.  intergrading.  [<  inter-  + 
graded,  v.]  To  become  alike  gradually,  or  ap- 
proach in  character  by  degrees,  as  one  animal 
or  plant  compared  with  another;  be  graduat- 
ed with  diminishing  degrees  of  difference,  or 
graded  into  one  another,  as  two  or  more  spe- 
cies. See  the  extract. 

I compromised  the  matter  by  reducing  to  the  rank  of 
varieties  the  nominal  species  that  were  known  or  believed 
to  intergrade.  . . . We  treat  as  “ specific”  any  form,  how- 
ever little  different  from  the  next,  that  we  do  not  know  or 
believe  to  intergrade.  Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  79. 


intergrade 

intergrade  (in'ter-grad),  n.  [<  inter-  + graded, 
«.]  An  intermediate  grade. 

That  nephele,  north  of  the  belt,  breeds  true,  is  certain, 
because  the  intergrades  and  alope  are  not  found  here. 

* Nature , XXXIX.  194. 

intergrowth  (in'ter-groth),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
growth .]  A growing  together;  a growth  be- 
tween. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  of  an  intergrowth  of  the 
two  minerals.  Geol.  Jour.,  XLIV.  449. 

intergyral  (in-ter-ji'ral),  a.  [<  inter-  + gyrus 

* + Situated  between  gyri  of  the  brain, 

interhemal,  interhaemal  (in -ter -he 'mal),  a. 

and  n.  [<  inter-  4-  hemal .]  I,  a.  Situated 
between  hemal  spines.- interhemal  bone,  inter- 
hemal spine,  in  ichth.,  one  of  the  dermal  bones  or  spines 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  median  or  unpaired  fins  of 
fishes  on  the  hemal  or  lower  side  of  the  body : so  called 
from  their  situation  deep  in  the  flesh  between  hemal  spines. 
See  interneural. 

II.  n.  An  interhemal  bone. 

A series  of  interhmmah.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  641. 

interhemicerebral  (in-ter-hem-i-ser'e-bral),  a. 
{(.inter-  + hemicerebrum.]  Situated  between 
_ the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
interhyal  (in-ter-hl'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  inter-  + 
hy(oid)  + -al.]  I.  a.  Situated  between  or  among 
parts  of  the  hyoid  arch  of  a fish,  in  relation 
with  the  hyomandibular  and  symplectie  bones. 

The  lower  part  of  the  [hyoid]  arch  retains  its  connec- 
tion with  the  upper  part,  in  fishes,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
hyal piece.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  21. 

II.  n.  An  intermediate  osseous  or  cartilagi- 
nous element  of  the  hyoid  arch  of  a fish,  con- 
necting its  upper  and  lower  parts,  in  relation 
with  the  hyomandibular  and  symplectie  bones ; 
an  element  connecting  the  hyomandibular  with 
the  branchiostegal  arch, 
interim  (in'ter-im),  adv.  [L.,  in  the  mean 
while,  meantime,  < inter,  between,  + *im,  equiv. 
to  eum,  aec.  of  is,  that:  see  he  1.]  In  the  mean 
while ; meantime. 

I hope  some  gentleman  will  soon  be  appointed  in  my 
room  here  who  is  better  able  to  serye  the  publick  than  I 
am.  Interim,  I am,  geDtlemeu,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

* Benedict  Arnold,  Letter,  May  23,  1775  (Amer.  Archives), 

interim  (in'ter-im),  n.  and  a.  [<  interim,  adv .] 

1.  n.  1 . The  mean  time ; time  intervening. 

Between  the  acting  of  a dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a phantasma,  or  a hideous  dream. 

Shak. , J.  c.,  ii.  1,  64. 

2.  A provisional  arrangement  for  the  settle- 
ment of  religious  differences  between  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  during 
the  Reformation  epoch,  pending  a definite  set- 
tlement by  a church  council.  There  were  three  in- 
terims : the  Ratisbon  Interim,  promulgated  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V. , J uly  29th,  1541,  but  ineffective ; the  Augs- 
burg Interim,  proclaimed  also  by  Charles  V.,  May  16th  1548 
but  not  carried  out  by  many  Protestants  ; and  the  Leipsic 
Interim,  carried  through  the  diet  of  Saxony  December  22d, 
1648,  by  the  eflorts  of  the  elector  Maurice,  and  enlarged 
and  published  as  the  Greater  Interim  in  March,  1549 ; it 
met  with  strenuous  opposition.  Religious  toleration  was 
secured  for  the  Lutherans  by  the  peace  of  Passau,  1552. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  an  in- 
tervening period  of  time;  temporary:  as,  an 
interim  order. 

The  first  and  second  interim  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Depression  of  Trade. 

Quarterly  Itev.,  CLXIII.  151. 
Interim  decree,  in  Scots  law,  a decree  disposing  of  part  of 
a cause,  but  leaving  the  remainder  unexhausted.—  Inter- 
im factor,  a receiver  or  curator  appointed  for  temporary 
service.  In  Scots  law  it  was  formerly  usual  for  creditors 
of  a bankrupt  to  appoint  a manager,  called  an  interim  fac- 
tor, to  preserve  the  estate  until  a trustee  should  be  chosen 
This  practice  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  court  appoint! 
mg  a judicial  factor. 

interimist  (in'ter-im-ist),  n.  [<  interim  + -isf.] 
Eccles.,  a German  Protestant  who  accepted  one 
*of  the  interims. 

interimistic  (in,/ter-i-mis'tik),  a.  [<  interimist 
+ 4c.]  Pertaining  to  the  decree  of  Charles  V. 
in  1548  at  Augsburg,  known  as  the  Interim,  or 
to  the  subsequent  agreement  of  Melanehthon 
and  others  partially  in  accord  with  this. 

The  Emperor  had  strongly  urged  upon  the  ambassadors 
the  settling  of  a form  of  religion  agreeable  to  the  Inter - 
imistic  doctrine. 

Byrckman,  to  Bullinger,  Dec.,  1549,  in  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist. 

[Church  of  Eng.,  III.  98,  note. 

interinhibitive  (in"t6r-in-bib'i-tiv),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + inhibitive .]  Mutually  inbibitive. 

An  impairment  of  the  interinhibitive  functions. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  267. 
interior  (in-te'ri-or),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
interiour,  < OF.  interior,  interieur,  F.  interieur  — 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  interior  = It.  interiore,  < L.  interior, 
inner,  compar.  of  *interus,  ( inter,  within,  be- 
tween: s ee  inter?.]  I.  a.  1.  Being  within ; in- 
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side  of  anything  that  limits,  incloses,  or  con- 
ceals; internal;  further  toward  a center:  op- 
posed to  exterior  or  superficial:  as,  the  interior 
parts  of  a house  or  of  the  earth. 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 

That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  1.  3,  65. 
This  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded 
by  any  exteriour  symptoms  of  decline.  . . . The  interiour 
were  not  visible  to  every  eye.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  i. 

2.  Inland ; remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or 
shore : as,  the  interior  parts  of  a country ; an 
interior  town. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that 
which  is  within;  inside:  as,  an  interior  view. 

O that  you  could  . . . make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves!  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1,  48. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  immediate  contents  of 
consciousness  ; relating  to  that  which  one  can 
perceive  within  one’s  self ; inward ; inner ; in- 
most; mental. 

The  Earle  of  Northumberlande  . . . began  secretely 
to  communicate  his  interior  imaginaeions  and  priuie 
thoughtes  with  Richard  Scrop,  Archebishop  of  Yorke. 

Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  6. 
Rather  desiryng  soner  to  die  then  lenger  to  liue,  and 
perauenture  lor  this  cause,  that  her  interiour  iye  sawe 
priuily,  and  gaue  to  her  a secrete  monicion  of  the  great 
calamities  and  aduersities  which  then  did  hang  oner  her 
hed-  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  10. 

Sense,  inmost,  interior,  internal.  This  was  introduced 
as  a convertible  term  with  consciousness  in  general,  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  Cartesian  school,  and  thus  came  to  be 
frequently  applied  to  denote  the  source,  complement,  or 
revelation  of  immediate  truths.  It  is  however  not  only 
in  itself  vague,  but  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  in- 
ternal sense  in  other  very  different  significations.  We 
need  not  therefore  regret  that  in  this  relation  it  has  not 
(though  Hutcheson  set  an  example)  been  naturalized  in 
British  Philosophy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

5.  In  entom. , inner ; lying  next  to  the  body  or  the 
median  line — Interior  angle.  See  angle 3,  l.— Inte- 
rior epicycloid, in  geom. , a hypocycloid. — Interior  pal- 
pi, in  entom.,  the  labial  palpi.— Interior  planets,  in  as- 
iron.,  the  planets  that  are  between  the  earth's  orbit  and 
the  sun.— Interior  screw,  a screw  cut  on  the  interior 
surface  of  anything  hollow,  as  a nut  or  a tap-hole.— In- 
terior slope,  in  fort.,  the  alope  from  the  superior  slope 
to  the  tread  of  the  banquette.  See  cut  under  parapet. 
= Syn.  Inward,  Internal,  etc.  See  inner. 

II.  n.  I.  The  internal  part ; the  inside. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach 
Which  pries  not  to  th’  interior. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  11.  9,  28. 
2.  In  art:  (a)  An  inside  part  of  a building, 
considered  as  a whole  from  the  point  of  view 
of  artistic  design  or  general  effect,  convenience, 
etc. 

There  is  a grandeur  and  a simplicity  in  the  proportions 
of  this  great  temple  [the  Pantheon]  that  render  it  still  one 
of  the  very  finest  and  most  sublime  interiors  in  the  world. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  311. 
(6)  A picture  of  such  an  inclosed  space,  or  of 
any  subject  considered  as  within  such  an  inclo- 
sure, or  under  the  conditions  of  lighting,  etc., 
obtaining  therein.— 3.  That  part  of  a country 
or  state  which  is  at  a considerable  distance 
from  its  frontiers. 

Her  frontier  was  terrible,  her  interiour  feeble. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 
In  some  regions  . . . rivers  afford,  if  not  the  only  means 
of  access  to  the  interior,  still  by  far  the  easiest  means. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 112. 

4.  The  internal  or  domestic  affairs  of  a country 
as  distinguished  from  its  external  or  foreign  af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  Interior.  See  department. 
interiority  (in-te-ri-or'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  interio- 
rite  = Sp.  interioridad  = It.  interioritd , < ML. 
interiorita(t-)s,  < L.  interior,  being  within : see 
interior.']  The  quality  of  being  interior;  in- 
wardness. [Bare.] 

He  had  been  a breaker  of  the  law  in  its  essential  spirit, 
in  its  interiority , all  the  way  through. 

H.  W.  Beecher,  Plymouth  Pulpit*  March  19, 1884,  p.  496. 

interiorly  (in-te'ri-or-li),  adv . In  the  interior 

part;  internally;  inwardly. 

The  divine  nature  sustains  and  interiourly  nourisheth 
all  things.  Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint,  p.  205. 

inter.].  An  abbreviation  of  interjection. 
interjacence  (in-ter-ja/sens),  n.  [<  interjacent ) 
t + -ce.]  A lying  or  being  between, 
interjacency  (in-ter-ja'sen-si),  n.  1.  Same  as 

interjacence. 

England  and  Scotland  [are]  . . . divided  only  by  the  in- 
terjacency of  the  Tweed  and  some  desert  ground. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  is  interposed  or  lies  between. 
[Rare.] 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient;  which 
windes,  stormes,  shores,  . . . and  every  interjacency  ir- 
regulates.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

interjacent  (in-ter-ja'sent),  a.  [=  Pg.  inter ja- 
cente;  < L.  inter,  between,  + jacen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 


interjectural 

jacere,  lie:  seejacent.  Cf.  adjacent, etc.]  Lying 
or  being  between;  intervening:  as,  interjacent 
isles. 

Observations  made  at  the  feet,  tops,  and  interjacent  parts 
of  high  mountains.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  89. 

The  Saxon  forces  were  employed  in  subduing  the  mid- 
land parts  of  Britain,  interjacent  between  their  two  first 
established  colonies.  Sir  W.  Temple,  Hist.  England,  Int. 

interjaculate  (in-ter-jak'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
PP- interjaculated,  ppr.  interjaculating.  [<  inter - 
+ jaculate.]  To  ejaculate  in  the  midst  of  con- 
versation; interject  (a  remark). 

“0  Dieu ! que  n’ai-je  pu  le  voir?  ” interjaculates  Made 
moiselle.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  vii. 

interjangle  (in-ter-jang'gl),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interjangled,  ppr.  interjangling.  [<  inter-  + jan- 
gle.'] To  make  a dissonant,  harsh  noise  one 
with  another. 

The  divers  disagreeing  cords 
Of  interjangling  ignorance.  Daniel,  Musophilus. 

interject  (in-ter-jekt'),  v.  [<  L.  interjectus,  pp. 
of  interjacere,  interjicere,  throw  between,  put 
between,  < inter,  between,  + jacere,  throw:  see 
jeO.  Cf.  abject,  adject,  conject,  deject,  eject,  in- 
ject, etc.]  I.  trans.  To  throw  in  between  other 
things;  insert;  interpolate. 

But  Athryilatus,  the  physician,  a Thasian  born,  inter • 
jected  some  stay  of  farther  searching  into  this  cause. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  564. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  between ; interpose. 
[Rare.] 

The  confluence  of  soldiers,  interjecting,  rescued  him. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  61. 

interjection  (in-ter-jek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inter- 
jection-) = Pr.  interjectio  = Sp.  interjeceion  = 
Pg.  inter jeigao  = It.  inter jezione,  < L.  interjec- 
tio(n-),  a throwing  or  placing  between,  in  gram, 
an  interjection,  in  rhet.  a parenthesis,  < inter- 
jacere, interjicere,  throw  between:  see  inter- 
ject.] 1.  The  act  of  throwing  between;  an  in- 
terjecting.—2.  The  act  of  ejaculating,  exclaim- 
ing, or  forcibly  uttering. 

Laughing  causeth  a continual  expulsion  of  the  breath, 
with  the  loud  noise  which  maketh  the  interjection  of  laugh- 
in8-  Bacon. 

3.  In  gram.,  an  interjected  or  exclamatory 
word ; a word  thrown  in  between  other  words 
or  expressions,  but  having  no  grammatical  re- 
lation to  them,  or  used  independently,  to  indi- 
cate some  access  of  emotion  or  passion,  and 
commonly  emphasized  to  the  eye  in  writing  by 
a mark  of  exclamation,  as  oh!  ah!  alas!  hur- 
rah ! Interjections  are  regarded  as  constituting  a part 
of  speech  by  themselves,  although  they  are  properly  no 
“part  of  speech,"  but  holophrastic  utterances,  originaUy 
more  or  less  instinctive,  though  coming,  like  the  rest  of 
speech,  to  be  used  conventionally.  Some  interjections, 
however,  are  transformations  or  abbreviations  of  ordinary 
words,  as  alas,  zounds,  ’sdeath,  gad.  Abbreviated  interj. 

Dij  vestram  fldem,  O good  Lord,  it  standeth  always  in 
the  place  of  an  interjection  of  meruayling,  and  not  of  call- 
yng  on.  u doll,  Blowers  (trans.),  fol.  98. 

As  I am  cholerick,  I forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all 
interjections  of  fretting,  as  pugh  ! pish  I and  the  like. 

Taller,  No.  1. 

4.  A manner  or  means  of  expressing  emotion 
with  the  effect  of  an  interjection.  [Rare.] 

“ He  rent  his  garments”  (which  was  the  interjection  of 
the  country,  and  custom  of  the  nation). 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  293. 

interjectional  (in-ter-jek'shon-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
jection + -al.]  1.  Thrown  in  between  other 

words  or  expressions;  interjected:  as,  an  in- 
terjectional remark. 

Another  explanation  understands  this  clause  as  an  inter- 
jectional  suggestion  of  the  evangelist  himself.  . . . But  why 
should  both  evangelists  make  the  same  interjectional  sug- 
gestion  at  the  same  place  ? 

J.  A.  Alexander,  On  Mark  xiii.  14. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  an  interjec- 
tion ; consisting  in  or  characterized  by  excla- 
mations. 

Demosthenes,  ...  in  an  interjectional  form,  . . . in- 
vokes the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  Philip  of  Macedon. 

O.  P.  Ma/rsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 
The  staccato  sharpness  of  interjectional  croaks  and  brit- 
tle calls  from  the  river  edge  and  swamp. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LX XVIII.  48. 

interjectionally  (in-tfer-jek'shon-al-i),  adv.  In 
an  interjectional  manner ; by  way  of  interjec- 
tion. 

She  had  said  interjectionally  to  her  sister,  “ It  would  be 
a mercy,  Fanny,  if  that  girl  were  well  married  ! " 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  ix. 

interjectionary (in-ter-jek'shon-a-ri), a.  [(in- 
terjection + -ary.]  Same  as  interjectional. 
interjectural  (in-ter-jek'tn-ral),  a.  [<  *inter- 
jecture  (<  L.  interjectura,  an  insertion,  < inter- 
jacere, interjicere,  throw  between : see  interject) 

+ -al.]  Same  as  interjectional.  [Rare.] 
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interjectural 

He  started  back  two  or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a dozen  in- 
terjectural oaths,  and  asked  what  the  devil  had  brought 
you  here.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

interjoin  (in-ter-join' ),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  entrejoindre , 

< L.  inter Jungere , join  together, < inter,  between, 
+ jungere,  join:  see  join.  Cf.  interjunction .] 
To  join  one  with  another ; combine. 

So,  fellest  foes  . . . shall  grow  dear  friends, 

And  interjoin  their  issues.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  4,  22. 

interjoist  (in'ter-joist),  n.  [<  inter-  + joist.'] 
In  building , the  space  or  interval  between  two 
joists. 

interjunction  (in-ter-jimgk'shon),  n.  [<  inter  - 
4-  junction.  Cf.  interjoin.]  A mutual  joining. 
Smart. 

interknit  (in-ter-nit')y  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  inter- 
knitted  or  interknit , ppr.  inter  knitting . [<  inter - 
+ knit.]  To  knit  together.  [Rare.] 
inter  knot  (in -ter -not'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terknotted , ppr.  interknotting.  [<  inter-  + knot1.] 
To  knot  together  mutually  and  intricately. 
[Rare.] 

Millennial  oaks  interknotted  their  python  roots  below 
its  surface,  and  vouchsafed  protection  to  many  a frailer 
growth  of  shrub  or  tree.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  743. 

interknowf  (in-ter-no'),  v.  t.  [< inter - + know1.] 
Same  as  enter-know. 

How  familiarly  do  these  prophets  interknow  one  an- 
other ! Bp.  Hall , Rapture  of  Elijah. 

interknowledget  (in-t6r-nol'ej),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
knowledge.]  Reciprocal  knowledge. 

See  them  in  mutuall  inter-knowledge,  enjoying  each 
other’s  blessednesse.  Bp.  Hall. 

interlace  (in-ter-las')*  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inter- 
laced, ppr.  interlacing.  [Formerly  also  enterlace ; 

< ME.  entrelacen,  < OF.  entrelacier , entrelacer, 
entrelasser , interlaced  entre-,  betwoen,  + lacier , 
lacer,  tie,  entangle,  lace : seo  lace,  v.]  I.  trans. 
To  cross  one  with  another ; interweave : as,  to 
interlace  wires ; hence,  to  mingle ; blend,  in  the 
mathematical  theory  of  knots,  to  interlace  three  or  more 
closed  bands  is  to  put  them  together  so  that  no  two  are 
linked  together,  and  yet  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  a breach  of  continuity. 

St.  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of  himself,  doth  oft  interlace 
“I  speak  like  a fool.”  Bacon,  Praise  (ed.  1887). 

Very  rich  flesh  coloured  marble  interlaced  with  veynes 
of  white.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  52. 

They  acknowledged  what  services  he  had  done  for  the 
commonwealth,  yet  interlacing  some  errors,  wherewith 
they  seemed  to  reproach  him.  Hayward. 

The  innermost  layer  ...  is  composed  wholly  of  fine 
interlaced  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  55. 

II.  intrans.  To  cross  one  another  as  if  woven 
together,  as  interlacing  branches ; intertwine  ; 
blend  intricately. 

Her  bashful  shamefastnesse  ywrought 
A great  increase  in  her  faire  blushing  face. 

As  roses  did  with  lilies  interlace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  23. 
Interlacing  arches,  in  arch.,  an  arcature  of  which  the 
arches  intersect 
as  in  the  figure. 

They  are  fre- 
quent in  medie- 
val architecture 
of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

interlaced 

(in-t6r-last'), 
p.  a.  In  her., 
represented 

as  interwo-  Interlacing  Arches,  Norwich  Cathedral,  Eng- 

ven:  said  of  land’ 

sickles,  crescents,  and  the  like, 
two  or  three  in  number.  Com- 
pare interfretted. 

interlacement  (in-tfer-las'- 

ment),  n.  [<  OF1,  entrelacement, 
enirelassement , an  interlacing,  < 
entrelacer,  interlace : see  inter- 
lace and  -ment.]  An  interla- 
cing; interweaving;  intertwining.  Imp.  Diet. 
interlacing  (in-tfer-la'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
interlace,  v.]  The  act  of  interweaving  or  cross- 
ing threads  or  lines;  the  threads  or  lines  so 

interwoven  or  crossed Animal  interlacings,  a 

name  given  to  the  decoration  of  early  Northern  and  es- 
pecially Irish  manuscripts,  and  other  works  of  art,  distin- 
guished by  a free  employment  of  interwoven  bands  which 
are  finished  with  heads,  paws,  etc.,  of  animals, 
interlamellar  (in-ter-lam'e-lar),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ lamella  + -ar3.]  Between  lamellre:  as,  the 
interlamellar  spaces  of  the  cornea, 
interlaminar  (in-t6r-lam'i-nar),  a.  [finter- 
*+  laminar.']  Same  as  interlaminated. 
interlaminated  (in-tftr-lam'i-na-ted),  a.  [< 
inter-  + laminated.]  Placed  between  lamime 
or  plates;  inclosed  by  laminae. 


Three  Crescents 
Interlaced. 
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interlamination  (in-ter-lam-i-na'shon),  n.  [< 
inter-  + lamination.]  The  state  of  being  inter- 
laminated. 

interlap  (in-ter-lap'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  inter- 
lapped,  ppr.  interlapping.  [<  inter-  + lap2.] 
To  fold  or  infold  mutually ; lap  one  with  an- 
other. 

Thus,  in  case  of  any  serious  accident,  the  whole  of  the 
main3  can,  by  one  turn  of  a screw,  be  disconnected  from 
the  dynamos,  the  interlapping  pieces  all  dropping  out. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  281. 

interlapse  (in'ter-laps),  n.  [<  inter-  + lapse.] 
The  lapse  or  flow  of  time  between  two  events ; 
interval.  [Rare.] 

These  dregs  are  calcined  into  such  salts,  which,  after  a 
short  interlapse  of  time,  produce  coughs.  Harvey. 

interlard  (in-ter-lard'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  cntrelarder, 
mix  in  between,  mingle  (different  things,  as 
fat  and  lean)  together,  lit.  pnt  fat  in  between 
(the  lean),  < entre , between,  + lard,  fat:  see 
lard,  n.  and  v.]  1.  To  mix,  as  fat  with  lean; 

hence,  to  insert  between  or  among  other  things; 
sandwich. 

Your  fourth  [verse]  of  one  bissillable,  and  two  mono- 
sillables  interlarded. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  103. 

2.  To  mix ; diversify  by  mixture  or  by  interjec- 
tion : as,  to  interlard  discourse  with  oaths. 

Those  other  Epistles  lesse  question’d  are  yet  so  inter- 
larded with  Corruptions  as  may  justly  indue  us  with  a 
wholsome  suspition  of  the  rest. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Ignorant  and  illogical  persons  are  naturally  very  prone 
to  interlard  their  discourse  with  these  fragmentary  ex- 
pressions [expletives]. 

O.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 
t=Syn.  2.  To  intersperse,  intermix. 

interlardment  (in-tSr-lard'ment),  n.  [<  OS’. 
entrelarclement,  an  interlarding,  < entrelarder, 
interlard:  see  interlard  and  -ment.]  The  act  of 
interlarding,  or  the  state  of  being  interlarded ; 
intermixture. 

I know  thou  cheerest  the  hearts  of  all  thy  acquaintance 
with  such  detached  parts  of  mine  [letters]  as  tend  not  to 
dishonour  characters  or  reveal  names ; and  this  gives  me 
an  appetite  to  oblige  thee  by  interlardment. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  89. 

inter layt  (in-ter-la' ),  v.t.  [<  inter-  + lay1.]  To 
lay  or  place  among  or  between.  Daniel,  Civil 
Wars,  iv. 

interleaf  (in'ter-lef),  n. ; pi.  interleaves  (-levz). 
[<  inter-  + leaf.]  One  of  a number  of  (blank) 
leaves  inserted  between  the  leaves  of  a hook 
for  notes  and  additions. 

inter  league  (in-t6r-leg')>  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interleagued,  ppr.  interleaguing.  [<  inter-  + 
league1.]  To  combine  in  a league;  engage  in 
joint  action. 

Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave 
In  interleagued  endeavor. 

Bxdwer,  Fridolin  (tr.  from  Schiller). 

interleave  (in-ter-lev'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terleaved, ppr.  interleaving.  [<  inter-  4-  leaf 
(leave3).]  1.  To  insert  a leaf  or  leaves  in:  as, 
to  interleave  a book  with  blank  leaves  or  with 
illustrations. 

If  he  may  be  said  to  have  kept  a commonplace,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a small  interleaved  pocket-almanack,  of 
about  three  inches  square. 

Bp.  Hurd  (Warburton’s  Works,  I.  87). 

An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  in  folio,  he 
[Johnson]  made  the  repository  of  the  several  articles. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

2.  To  insert  between  leaves : as,  to  interleave 
engravings,  or  blank  leaves  for  notes  or  addi- 
tions, in  a book. 

interlibel  (in-t&r-ll'bel),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terlibeled,  interlibelled,  ppr.  interlibeling , inter- 
libelling.  [<  inter-  + libel.]  To  libel  mutually 
or  reciprocally.  Bacon. 

interline1  (in-ter-lin'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terlined, ppr.  interlining.  [<  OF.  entreligner,  < 
ML.  interlineare,  write  between  lines,  < L.  in- 
ter, between,  + tinea,  line:  see  line2.]  1.  To 
insert  between  lines : as,  to  interline  corrections 
in  a writing. — 2.  To  write  or  print  between  the 
lines  of,  as  of  something  already  written  or 
printed. 

Then  the  accuser  will  be  ready  to  interline  the  schedules 
of  thy  debts,  thy  sins,  and  insert  false  debts. 

Donne,  Sermons,  ix. 

The  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  some  places  dashed 
and  interlined.  Bp.  Burnet , Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1530. 

3.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines:  as,  to 
interline  Greek  with  Latin. 

When,  by  . . . interlining  Latin  with  English  one  with 
another,  he  has  got  a moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  he  may  then  be  advanced. 

Locke,  Education,  § 168. 


interlock 

interline1  (in'ter-lin),  n.  [<  OF.  entreligne;  as 
inter-  + line2,  n.  Cf.  interline1,  v.]  A line  be- 
tween other  lines. 

There  is  a network  of  wrinkles  at  the  temple,  and  lines 
and  interlines  about  the  brow  and  side  of  the  nose. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  11. 

interline2  (in-ter-lin'),  v.  £;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terlined,  ppr.  interlining.  [<  inter-  + line3,  v. ) 
To  insert,  as  a thickness  of  fabric  or  material, 
between  the  lining  and  the  outer  surface  of  (a 
garment) : as,  a cloak  lined  with  silk,  and  in- 
terlined with  flannel. 

interlineal  (in-ter-lin'e-al),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  in- 
terlineal; as  inter-  + line2  + -al.  Cf.  lineal.] 
Between  lines ; interlinear.  Imp.  Diet. 
interlinear  (in-ter-lin  'e-ar),  a.  [=  F.  interli- 
nSaire  = Sp.  interlinear  = It.  interlineare,  < ML. 
interlinearis,  being  between  lines,  < L.  inter, 
between,  + tinea,  line:  see  line2.  Cf.  interline1, 
v.]  1.  Situated  between  the  lines;  inserted 

between  lines ; hence,  intermediate:  as,  inter- 
linear corrections.  Also  interlineary. 

He  sometimes  saved  his  cash 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  110. 
2.  Having  interpolated  lines;  interlined:  as, 
an  interlinear  translation  (one  in  which  a line 
of  the  translated  text  is  followed  by  a corre- 
sponding line  of  tho  translation) Interlinear 

system,  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages, 
by  using  texts  with  interlined  translations, 
interlinearily  (in-ter-lin'e-a-ri-li),  adv.  Same 
as  interlmearly.  Bp.  Halt,  Great  Impostor, 
interlinearly  (in-ter-lin'e-ar-li),  adv.  In  an 
interlinear  manner;  by  interlineation, 
interlineary  (in-ter-lin 'e-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  interlinearis : see  interlinear.]  I.  a.  Same 
as  interlinear. 

Devotion  is  no  marginal  note,  no  interlineary  gloss,  no 
parenthesis  that  may  be  left  out ; it  is  no  occasional  thing, 
no  conditional  thing.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxiii. 

II.  n. ; pi.  interlinearies  (-riz).  A book  hav- 
ing interlined  matter.  [Rare.] 

The  inflnit  helps  of  interlinearies,  breviaries,  synopses, 
and  other  loitering  gear.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  41. 

interlineation  (in-ter-lin-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
*interlineatio(n-),  < interlineare,  interline:  see 
interline1.]  The  act  of  interlining ; alteration 
or  correction,  as  of  written  or  printed  matter, 
by  interlinear  insertion ; also,  that  which  is  in- 
terlined; specifically,  in  law,  an  alteration  made 
in  a written  instrument  by  inserting  any  matter 
after  it  is  engrossed. 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book,  I am  told 
that  there  was  yet  a former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more 
deformed  with  interlineations.  Johnson,  Pope. 

Gerald  took  a slip  of  manuscript  from  his  hand.  It 
was  written  in  pencil  and  showed  many  corrections  and 
interlineations.  The  Century , XXXVII.  303. 

interlining1  (in-ter-ll'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 

interline1,  v.]  Same  as  interlineation. 

We  blot  out  this  hand-writing  of  God’s  ordinances,  or 
mingle  it  with  false  principles  and  inierlinings  of  our 
own.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  800. 

interlining2  (in-ter-ll'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  in- 
terline2, v.]  A layer  of  textile  fabric  or  other 
material  placed  between  the  lining  and  the  outer 
surface,  as  of  a garment, 
interlink  (in-ter-lingk'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + link1, 
v.]  To  join  together  by  or  as  by  links ; unite 
by  strong  ties,  as  of  interest  or  affection. 

These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked , which  con- 
tain and  are  at  the  same  time  contained. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  § 71. 

Many  an  incomparable  lovely  pair 
With  hand  in  hand  were  interlinked  seen, 

Making  fair  honour  to  their  sovereign  queen. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

interlink  (in'ter-lingk),  n.  [<  inter-  + link1, 
n.]  A link  in  a chain ; hence,  an  intermediate 
step  in  a process  of  reasoning.  Coleridge. 
interlobular  (in-ter-lob'u-lar),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
lobule  + -ar3.]  Situated  between  or  among 
lobules:  specifically  said  of  structures  in  the 
liver,  and  correlated  with  intralobular Inter- 

lobular veins,  branches  of  the  portal  vein  which  ramify 
between  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  Also  called  peripheral 
veins , as  distinguished  from  central  or  intralobular  veins. 
interlocationt  (in"t6r-lo-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  inter- 
+ location.]  A placing  between ; interposition. 

Your  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  an  interlocation  of 
the  moon  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

^ Buckingham , Rehearsal. 

interlock  (in-t6r-lok'),  v.  [<  inter-  + lock1.]  I. 
intrans.  To  be  locked  together;  mutually  en- 
gage, clasp,  or  cling;  embrace:  as, the  interlock- 
ing boughs  of  a wood. 

In  the  first,  the  edges  of  the  bones  are  in  close  contact, 
often  interlocking  by  means  of  projections  of  one  bone  fit- 
ting into  corresponding  depressions  of  the  other. 

W.  H.  Flower,  OBteology,  p.  8. 


interlock 

Interlocking  system  of  signals,  in  railroading , any 
system  of  devices  whereby  signals  denoting  the  positions 
of  switches  at  stations,  junctions,  and  bridges  are,  by 
means  of  locking  mechanism,  connected  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  switch  mechanism,  in  such  manner  that 
any  movement  of  the  switches  operates  the  proper  signal 
to  indicate  to  engine-drivers  and  others  the  position  in 
which  the  switch  is  set.  V arious  systems  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  safety  of 
modern  railway  traffic. 

ii.  trans.  To  lock  or  clasp  together;  lock  or 
hitch  one  in  another:  as,  cattle  sometimes  in- 
terlock their  horns. 

My  lady  with  her  Angers  interlock'd. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  field. 

interlocular  (in-ter-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
loculus  + -ar.]  Situated  between  loculi;  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  interloculus. 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  corallites  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  closed  longitudinal  chambers  or  interlocular 
spaces.  Ueol.  Jour.,  XL1V.  208. 

interloculus  (in-t6r-lok'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  interloculi 
(-li).  [NL.,  < inter-  + loculus .]  A space  or 

chamber  between  any  two  loculi,  as  of  a coral. 

This  matrix  usually  inAlls  the  cups  and  some  of  the  in- 
terloculi in  the  specimens.  Oeol.  Jour.,  XLV.  130. 

interlocution  (in // ter-lo-ku ' shon),  n.  [=  F. 
interlocution  = Sp.  interlocucion  = Pg.  interlo- 
cugSo  = It.  interlocuzione , < L.  interlocutio(n-),  a 
speaking  between,  < interloqui,  speak  between, 
interrupt,  < inter,  between,  + loqui,  speak : see 
locution.']  1.  Interchange  of  speech;  alternation 
in  speaking;  dialogue. 

It  [rehearsal  of  the  Psalms]  is  done  by  interlocution,  and 
with  a mutuall  returne  of  sentences  from  side  to  side. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 37. 

A good  continued  speech,  without  a good  speech  of  in- 
terlocution, shewes  slownesse.  Bacon,  Discourse. 

The  Hearer  of  prayer  invites  interlocution  with  man. 

Is.  Taylor,  Nat.  Hist.  Enthusiasm  (ed.  1853),  p.  47. 
2.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument;  in 
law,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree  before  final 
^decision. 

Interlocutor  (in-ter-lok'u-tor),  n.  [=  F.  inter  - 
locuteur  - Sp.  Pg.  interlocutor  = It.  interlocu- 
tore,  < L.  as  if  * interlocutor,  < interloqui,  speak 
between:  see  interlocution.]  1.  Onewho  speaks 
in  a dialogue  or  takes  part  in  a conversation. 

The  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  are  Socrates  and  one 
Minos,  an  Athenian,  his  acquaintance. 

Bentley,  On  Phalaris. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  a judgment  or  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  the  course  of  a suit,  but  which  does 
not  finally  determine  the  cause.  The  term,  how- 
ever, in  Scotch  practice,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  judgments  or  orders  of  any  court  of  record,  whether 
they  exhaust  the  question  at  issue  or  not. 

interlocutory  (in-ter-lok'u-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  in- 
terlocutoire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  interlocutor  io,  < L.  as 
if  * interlocutor ius,  < interloqui , speak  between : 
see  interlocutor. ] 1.  Consisting  in  or  partak- 

ing of  the  character  of  dialogue ; pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  participating  in  conversa- 
tion ; conversational : as,  interlocutory  instruc- 
tion; an  interlocutory  encounter. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Fiddes. 

The  recitative  consequently  is  of  two  kinds,  narrative 
and  interlocutory.  Jago,  Adam,  an  Oratorio. 

2.  Spoken  intermediately ; interjected  into  the 
main  course  of  speech  ; specifically,  in  law , ut- 
tered or  promulgated  incidentally ; not  deter- 
minative or  final  in  purport:  as,  an  interlocu- 
tory argument;  an  interlocutory  order,  decree, 
or  judgment  (that  is,  one  relating  to  a particu- 
lar question  or  point  in  a case,  but  not  to  the 
final  issue). 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment  here  given  is  not 
final,  but  merely  interlocutory.  Blackstone,  Com. , III.  xxiv. 

The  effect  of  the  Governor  s eloquence  was  much  dimin- 
ished, however,  by  the  interlocutory  remarks  of  He  Herpt 
and  a group  of  his  adherents. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  359. 

3.  In  law,  intermediately  transacted;  taking 
place  apart  from  the  main  course  of  a cause. 

The  interlocutory  hearings  before  the  judges  in  chambers 
were  numerous. 

B.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  321. 
Interlocutory  injunction.  See  injunction. — Inter- 
locutory judgment  or  decree,  a judgment  or  decree 
which,  though  it  may  determine  the  substantial  rights  of 
the  parties,  yet  is  preliminary  to  a further  hearing  and 
decision  on  details,  or  amounts,  or  other  questions  involv- 
ing such  matters,  and  necessary  to  be  determined  before 
a judgment  can  be  awarded  that  can  be  executed  or  ap- 
pealed from:  as,  a decree  adjudging  that  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  an  accounting  from  defendant,  and  directing  the 
account  to  be  taken,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a final  de- 
# cree  for  the  balance  found  due. 

interlocutress  (in-ter-lok'u-tres),  n.  [<  inter- 
locutor + -ess.  Cf.  interlocutrice. ] A female 
interlocutor. 

For  ten  minutes  Longmore  felt  a revival  of  interest  in 
his  interlocutress.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  3G7. 
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interlocutrice  (in-ter-lok'u-tris),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
terlocutrice = It.  interlocutrice,  < L.  as  if  * inter- 
locutrix : see  interlocutrix.  ] An  interlocutress. 

Have  the  goodness  to  serve  her  as  auditress  and  inter- 
locutrice. Charlotte  Bronte , Jane  Eyre,  xiv. 

interlocutrix  (in-ter-lok'u-triks),  n.  [As  if  L., 

fem.of  * interlocutor:  s qq  interlocutor.]  An  in- 
terlocutress. 

interlope  (in-ter-lop'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terloped, ppr.  interloping.  [<  interloper , q.  v.] 

1 . To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  the  ad- 
vantage that  one  should  gain  from  the  other ; 
traffic  without  a proper  license ; forestall. 

Saints  may  not  trade,  but  they  may  interlope. 

Dry  den,  The  Medal,  1.  41. 
The  patron  is  desired  to  leave  off  his  interloping  trade,  or 
admit  the  knights  of  the  industry  to  their  share.  Tatler. 

2.  To  obtrude  one’s  self  into  a business  in  which 
one  has  no  right. 

interloper  (in'tfer-16-per),  n.  [<  D.  enterlooper, 
a coaster,  a coasting  vessel,  hence  a smuggler, 
smuggling  vessel  (one  that  runs  in  and  out  along 
the  coast), < F.  entre,  between  (see  enter-,  inter-), 
+ D.  looper  (=  E.  leaper),  a runner,  < loopen  = E. 
leap,  run : see  leap1,  lope.  The  F.  interlope,  Sp. 
interlope,  an  interloper  (vessel),  interloping,  are 
from  E.]  1.  One  who  trades  without  license. 

Whatever  privileges  are  allowed  your  company  at  Dort 
will  be  given  by  the  other  towns,  either  openly  or  covert- 
ly, to  all  those  interlopers  who  bring  their  woollen  manu- 
facture directly  thither. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  Gov.  and  Comp,  of  Merchant 
[Adventurers,  March  26,  1675. 

2.  One  who  interferes  obtrusively  or  officious- 
ly ; one  who  thrusts  himself  into  a station  to 
which  he  has  no  claim,  or  into  affairs  in  which 
he  has  no  interest. 

The  untrained  man,  . . . the  interloper  as  to  the  pro- 
fessions. Is.  Taylor. 

interlucatet  (in-ter-lu'kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  interlu- 
catus,  pp.  of  interlucare,  let  the  light  through  (sc. 
trees,  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  branches),  < 
in  ter,  between,  + lux(luc-),  light:  see  light1.]  To 
admit  light  through,  as  by  removing  branches 
of  trees.  Cockeram. 

interlucationt  (in  " t&r  - lu  - ku ' shon ),  n.  [<  L. 

interlucatio(n-),'  < interlucare:  see  interlucate.] 
The  aet  of  thinning  a wood  to  let  in  light. 
Evelyn. 

interlucent  (in-ter-lu'sent),  a.  [<  L.  in terlu- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  interlucere,  shine  through,  be  vis- 
ible, < inter,  between,  + lucere,  be  light,  shine: 
see  lucid.]  Shining  between, 
interlude  (in'ter-lud),  n.  [Formeily  also  en- 
ter lude;  < ME.  entrelude,  < OF.  entrelude,  < ML. 
interludium,  an  interlude,  < L.  inter,  between, 
+ ludus,  play : see  ludicrous.]  1.  In  dramatic 
art,  an  intermediate  entertainment;  a short  in- 
dependent performance  introduced  on  the  stage 
between  the  parts  or  in  the  course  of  the  main 
entertainment;  also,  any  similar  by-play  or 
episode  or  incident  occurring  in  other  circum- 
stances.— 2.  In  the  early  English  drama,  a 
play;  particularly,  a play  from  real  life,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mysteries  and  moralities. 
They  were  generally  short  and  coarse.  The  Arst  plays  dis- 
tinctively so  called  were  those  of  John  Heywood,  begin- 
ning about  1521,  although  the  name  had  previously  been 
applied  occasionally  to  dramas  of  any  kind,  and  at  an  early 
date  to  the  moralities. 

Their  new  comedies  or  ciuill  enterludes  were  played  in 
open  pauilions  or  tents  of  linnen  cloth  or  lether,  halfe  dis- 
played that  the  people  might  see. 

Puttcnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  29. 
Comedy  is  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Interludes, 
which  are  themselves  only  a popularized  form  of  the  Mo- 
ralities, abstractions  having  been  converted  into  individ- 
ual types.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xxi. 

The  Interlude  — a short  humorous  piece,  to  be  acted  in 
the  midst,  of  the  Morality  for  the  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple— had  been  frequently  used,  but  Heywood  isolated  it 
from  tlie  Morality,  and  made  of  it  a kind  of  farce.  Out  of 
it,  we  may  say,  grew  English  comedy. 

Stopford  Brooke,  Primer  of  Eng.  Lit.,  p.  79. 

3.  In  music,  a subordinate  passage  or  compo- 
sition inserted  between  the  principal  sections 
of  a work  or  performance.  Specifically —(a)  A short 
instrumental  or  vocal  piece  inserted  between  the  acts  of 
a drama  or  an  opera;  an  intermezzo.  (6)  An  instrumental 
passage  between  the  stanzas  or  the  lines  of  a hymn  or 
metrical  psalm. 

Interludes  are  played,  in  Germany,  not  between  the 
verses  of  the  Choral,  but  between  the  separate  lines  of 
each  verse.  Grove,  Diet.  Music, 

(c)  An  instrumental  piece  between  successive  parts  of  a 
church  service. 

interluded  (m'ter-lu-ded),  a.  Inserted  as  an 
interlude;  having  interludes, 
interluder  (in'ter-lu-der),  n.  One  who  performs 
in  an  interlude.  [Bare.] 

_ They  make  all  their  scholars  play-boys  ! Is ’t  not  a fine 
sight  to  see  all  our  children  made  interluders  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 
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Here  are  a certain  company  of  players — . , , 
Country  comedians,  interluders,  sir. 

Middleton  ( and  another),  Mayor  of  l)ueenborough,  v.  1. 

interludial  (in-ter-lu'di-al),  a.  [<  ML.  inter- 
ludium, interlude,  + -ah]’  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  interlude. 

At  first  | comedy  was)  wholly  unregarded  a s a sphere  for 
art  uses,  then  admitted  for  interludial  purposes  in  a fab- 
rication styled  intermezzo,  that  ivas  played  between  the 
acts  of  a serions  composition.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  94. 

interluencyt  (in-ter-lu'en-si),  n.  [<  L.  inter- 
luen{t-)s , ppr.  of  interlucre,  wash  under,  flow 
between,  < inter,  between,  + lucre,  wash:  see 
lave,  lotion.']  A flowing  between ; interposition 
of  water.  [Rare.] 

Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America  which  are  not  dis- 
joyned  by  the  inter-luency  of  the  sea  might  have  been 
formerly  in  some  age  of  the  world  contiguous  to  each 
°ther.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  193. 

interlunar  (in-ter-lu'nar),  a.  [=  F.  interlu- 
naire  = Pg.  interlunar ;”<  L.  inter,  between,  + 
luna,  the  moon:  see  lunar.]  Pertaining  to  the 
moon’s  monthly  interval  of  invisibility;  be- 
tween the  periods  of  moonlight:  as,  interlunar 
nights.  The  interlunar  cave  is  the  place  of  seclusion  into 
which  the  moon  was  anciently  supposed  to  retire  at  such 
times. 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  89. 

Prometheus  . . . repairs  to  a certain  exquisite  inter- 
lunar cave,  and  there  dwells  in  tranquillity  with  his  be- 
loved Asia.  S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  100. 

interlunaryt  (in-t6r-lu,na-ri),  a . Same  as  in- 
terlunar. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  eclipses  of  sun, 
etc.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

interlyf,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  en- 
tirely. 

He  telles  tham  so  that  ilke  aman  may  fele, 

And  what  thei  may  interly  knowe 
Yf  thei  were  dyme  [obscure], 

What  the  prophettis  saide  in  ther  sawe, 

All  longis  to  hym.  York  Plays,  p.  206. 

intermarriage  (in-ter-mar'aj),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
marriage.]  1.  Thouuionoftwopersonsinmar- 
riage.  [Bare.] — 2.  Marriage  between  mem- 
bers of  two  families,  classes,  or  races ; the  rela- 
tion rising  from  such  marriage,  as  that  two 
families  are  united  in  intermarriage. — 3.  Con- 
sanguineous marriage,  or  that  between  per- 
sons nearly  related  by  blood.  [Bare.] 

Intermarriage  certainly  predisposes  to  disease. 

Quain,  Diet,  of  Med.,  p.  384. 

intermarry  (in-tfer-mar'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intermarried,  ppr.  intermarrying.  [<  inter-  + 
marry1.]  To  become  connected  by  marriage, 
as  two  families,  clans,  classes,  or  tribes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and  plebe- 
ians to  intermarry.  Swi/t,  Contests  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

As  the  Gentoo  tribe  never  intermarry,  India  may  prop- 
erly be  said  to  contain  four  different  nations. 

Mickle,  Inq.  into  the  Bramin  Philosophy. 

intermaxilla  (in*t6r-mak-sil'S),  n. ; pi.  inter - 
maxillce  (-§).  [<  inter-  + maxilla.]  The  inter- 

maxillary or  premaxillary  bone;  the  premax- 
illa. See  intermaxillary,  n. 

intermaxillary  (in-t&r-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  inter,  between,  + maxilla,' jaw : see  max- 
illary.] I.  a.  (a)  Situated  between  the  max- 
illary or  upper  jaw-bones : specifically  applied 
to  the  intermaxilla  or  premaxilla,  (h)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  intermaxilla:  as,  intermaxil- 
lary teeth  (that  is,  in  mammals,  incisors),  (c) 
In  Crustacea,  situated  between  those  somites 
of  the  head  which  bear  the  maxillse : as,  the  in- 
termaxillary apodeme  (which  is  developed  from 
the  membrane  connecting  the  two  maxillary 
somites) — Intermaxillary  lobe,  in  entom.,  a name 
given  by  Straus-Durckheim  to  the  maxillary  lobe  or  apex 
of  the  maxilla. 

ii.  n. ; pi.  intermaxillaries  (-riz).  1.  The  in- 
termaxilla or  premaxilla ; one  of  a pair  of  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw,  situated  between  or  rather 
in  front  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  in  relation 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  in  man  it  is 
small,  and  speedily  unites  with  the  supra m axilla ry,  with 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  its  previous  distinctness.  In 
most  mammals  it  is  large,  permanently  distinct,  and 
prominent;  and,  being  usually  rather  in  front  of  the  su- 
perior maxillaries  than  between  them,  it  is  oftener  called 
premaxillary.  Whatever  its  size,  shape,  or  situation,  it  is 
the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  which  bears  the  incisor  teeth, 
when  these  occur.  In  birds  it  is  bv  far  the  largest  and 
principal  bone  of  the  upper  mandible.  It  is  single  and 
median,  representing  a coalesced  pair  of  bones ; it  repre- 
sents that  part  of  the  upper  jaw  which  is  sheathed  in  horn, 
and  its  shape  conforms  with  that  of  the  beak.  It  has 
usually  three  prongs,  one  of  which  mounts  to  the  fore- 
head, the  other  two  running  along  the  palate.  See  cuts 
under  Anura,  Balcenidce,  Crotalus,  and  Gallince. 
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2.  One  of  the  foremost  pair  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bones in  most  teleostean  fishes,  once  generally 
supposed  to  be  homologous  with  the  intermaxil- 
lary of  the  higher  vertebrates. — 3.  The  inter- 
maxillary lobe  of  an  insect.  See  I. 
intermeant  (in'ter-men),  n.  [<  inter-  + mean'!.] 
Something  done  in  the  mean  time ; an  interact. 

The  propensity  to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  good  sense 
and  propriety  is  well  ridiculed  in  the  Intermeane  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  of  the  “ Staple  of  Newes"  by  Jonson. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  232. 

intermeationt  (uriter-me-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  * inter  meatio(n-),  < intermeare,  pass  through  or 
between,  < inter,  between,  + meare,  pass : see 
meatus.']  A flowing  or  passing  between.  Bai- 
ley, 1731. 

intermeddle  (in-ter-med'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intermeddled,  ppr.  intermeddling.  [<  ME.  enter- 
medlen,  entremedlen,  < OP.  entremedler,  entremes- 
ler,  entremeller  (>  ME.  iutermellen:  see  inter- 
mell),  P.  entremeler  (=  Pr.  entremesclar  = Sp. 
entremezclar  = It.  intramischiare),  intermeddle, 
< entre,  between,  + medlcr,  mesler,  etc.,  mix, 
meddle:  see  inter- and  meddle.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  take  part  in  some  matter;  especially,  to  in- 
terfere officiously  or  impertinently ; take  part 
in  business  with  which  one  has  no  concern. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  though  on  King 
Richard’s  Side,  intermeddled  not  in  the  Battel,  was  incon- 
tinentiy  taken  into  Favour,  and  made  of  the  Council. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  233. 

And  [theyl  over  boldly  intermeddle  with  duties  whereof 
no  charge  was  ever  given  them. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  62. 

It  is  usually  thought,  with  great  justice,  a very  imper- 
tinent thing  in  a private  man  to  intermeddle  in  matters 
which  regard  the  state.  Steele , Guardian,  No.  128. 

2f,  To  give  one’s  self  concern. 

Through  desire  a man,  having  separated  himself,  seek- 
eth  and  interrneddleth  with  all  wisdom.  Prov.  xviii.  1. 
= Syn.  Interfere,  Intervene,  etc.  See  interpose. 

II. t trans . To  intermix;  mingle;  mix  up. 

Agein  the  peple  of  Pounce  Antonye,  that  alle  were  en- 
termedled  with  the  peple  of  Arthur,  that  foughten  full 
harde  on  that  oo  part  and  the  tother. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  402. 

He  hath  intermedled  in  his  histone  certaine  things  con- 
trary to  the  trueth.  Hakluyt  s Voyages,  I.  572. 

This  kyude  of  workemanshippe  intermedled  of  stone  and 
timber  ...  is  no  euil  syght. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Caesar,  fol.  191. 

Veritie  is  perfect  when  it  is  not  intermedled  with  fals- 
hood.  Deoil  Conjur'd  (1596). 

intermeddler  (in-ter-med'ler),  n.  One  who  in- 
. termeddles ; a meddler  in  affairs  which  do  not 
concern  him,  or  with  which  he  cannot  properly 
interfere. 

Nor  did  I ever  know  a Man  that  touch'd  on  Conjugal 
Affairs  could  ever  reconcile  the  jarring  Humours,  but  in 
a common  hatred  of  the  Intermedler. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  i.  1. 

“ The  consequence  was,  as  but  too  often  happens,”  wrote 
the  afflicted  intermeddler,  “that  all  concerned  became  in- 
imical to  me.”  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  106. 

intermeddlesome  (in-ter-med' 1-sum),  a.  [< 
intermeddle  + -some.]  Prone  to  intermeddle ; 
meddlesome.  Imp.  Diet. 
intermeddlesomeness  (in-ter-med'l-sum-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  intermeddlesome. 
Imp.  Diet. 

intermedia,  n.  Plural  of  intermedium. 
intermediacy  (in-ter-me'di-a-si),  n.  [<  inter- 
media(te)  + -cy.]  The  state  of  being  interme- 
diate, or  of  acting  intermediately ; intermediate 
agency;  interposition;  intervention. 

In  birds  the  auditory  nerve  is  affected  by  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  membrane  by  only  the  intermediacy  of 
^.the  columella.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  3,  note  20. 

intermedial  (in-ter-me'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  inter- 
medins, that  is  between  (see  intermedium),  + 
-ul.]  Intermediate;  intervening;  intervenient. 

Since  all  thy  creatures  obey  thy  word,  I alone  may  not 
disorder  the  creation,  and  cancel  those  bands  and  inter- 
media! links  of  subordination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  64. 

Black,  white,  red,  or  any  other  of  the  intermedial  colours. 

Evelyn,  Sculptura,  i.  5. 

intermediant  (in-ter-me'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  inter- 
medius,  that  is  between  (see  intermedium),  + 
*-«».]  Lying  between ; intermediate.  Blount. 
intermediary  (in-ter-me'di-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  P.  intermediaire  — Sp.  intermediar  = It.  in- 
ter mediario ; < L.  intermedins,  that  is  between 
(see  intermedium),  + -ary.]  I.  a.  Being  or  oc- 
curring between;  having  an  intermediate  po- 
sition or  action:  as,  an  intermediary  process. — 
Intermediary  function,  in  math. . a function  holomor- 
phic  in  the  whole  plane  which  satisfies  the  conditions 
t(x  + o))=e»v  + i>  f* 
f (x  + w')= e»'v  + b'  fa;, 
where  w and  «'  are  quasi-periods. 

III.  10 
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II.  n. ; pi.  intermediaries  (-riz).  One  who  or 
that  which  interposes  or  is  intermediate;  an 
intermediate  agent;  a go-between. 

They  [senates]  have  been  instruments,  but  never  inter- 
mediaries. Landor. 

England  was  acting  only  as  an  intermediary. 

The  Atlantic , XLIX.  701. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  intermediaries  would  be  em- 
ployed. J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  183. 

The  enterprising  Hellenes  becoming  the  intermediaries 
between  the  native  Libyan  population  of  the  interior  and 
the  outer  world.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  725. 

intermediate  (in-ter-me'di-at),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  intermediated, ppr. intermediating.  [<  ML.tn- 
termediatus,  pp.  of  intermediare,  come  between, 
act  as  a mediator,  < L.  intermedins,  that  is  be- 
tween: see  intermedium.  Cf.  mediate.]  To  act 
intermediately;  intervene;  interpose. 

I’ll  tell  ye  what  conditions  threaten  danger, 

Unless  you  intermediate.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  v.  1. 

By  interposing  your  intermediating  authority,  endeavour 
to  avert  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this  edict. 

^ Milton,  Letters  of  State,  Oliver  to  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

intermediate  (in-ter-me ' di-at),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  intermediate  < ML.  intermediatus : see  inter- 
mediate, v.’]  I.  a.  Situated  between  two  ex- 
tremes ; coming  between,  in  either  position  or 
degree;  intervening;  interposed:  generally  fol- 
lowed by  between  when  the  extremes  are  men- 
tioned: as,  an  intermediate  space;  intermediate 
obstacles. 

Arviragus,  the  king’s  son,  . . . having  escaped  with  life 
in  the  late  battle,  had  employed  the  intermediate  time  in 
privately  collecting  his  father’s  scattered  forces,  to  put 
him  again  into  a condition  of  facing  the  enemy. 

W.  Mason,  Caractacus,  Arg. 

These  plants  are  beautifully  intermediate  between  the 
oxlip  and  the  primrose. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  70. 
Intermediate  area,  a part  of  an  insect’s  wing  between 
the  subcostal  and  the  internal  vein. — Intermediate  ge- 
nus, in  logic , a genus  narrower  than  the  widest  and  wider 
than  the  narrowest  class. — Intermediate  grade  or 
school,  in  the  system  of  graded  common  schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  grade  or  department  next  above  the 
primary  and  below  the  grammar  grade.  See  grammar- 
school,  2.— Intermediate  palpi,  the  maxillary  palpi  of 
those  insects  in  which  the  outer  lobes  of  the  maxillse 
are  palpiform,  so  that  apparently  there  are  three  pairs  of 
palpi,  two  on  the  maxillse  and  one  on  the  labium,  as  in  the 
Cicindelidce  and  Carabidce.—  Intermediate  rafter.  See 
rafter.—  Intermediate  state,  in  theol.,  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  souls  after  death  and  before  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ; by  extension  of  meaning,  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits,  as  distinct  from  both  earth  and  heaven; 
Hades.—  Intermediate  terms,  in  arith.  and  alg.,  the 
terms  of  a progression  or  proportion  between  the  first  and 
last,  which  are  called  the  extremes:  thus,  in  the  propor- 
tion 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12,  four  and  six  are  the  intermediate  terms. 
— Intermediate  witness  or  authority,  one  who  wit- 
nesses to  a thing  not  by  virtue  of  his  own  direct  know- 
ledge of  it,  but  resting  on  other  testimony. 

II.  n.  1.  In  math.,  a syzygetic  function:  thus, 
if  U and  V are  quanties  of  the  same  order,  and 
if  A and  //  are  indeterminate  constants,  AU  + /nV 
is  an  intermediate  of  U and  V. — 2.  An  interme- 
diary. [Rare.] 

That  sea  he  had  read  of,  though  never  yet  beheld,  . . . 
gladly  would  he  have  hailed  it  as  an  intermediate  betwixt 
the  sky  and  the  earth. 

G.  Macdonald , Warlock  o’  Glen  warlock, 
intermediately  (in-ter-me'di-at-li),  adv.  In  an 
intermediate  manner ; by  way  of  intervention. 
Johnson. 

intermediation  (in-ter-me-di-a'shon),  n.  [< 

intermediate  4-  -ion,  after  mediation .]  The  act 
of  intermediating,  or  the  state  of  being  inter- 
mediate; intervention;  interposition;  interme- 
diacy. 

An  external  action  being  related  to  a feeling  only  through 
an  intermediate  nervous  change,  the  intermediation  can- 
not well  be  left  out  of  sight. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. , § 77. 

The  latter  consists  of  a lateral  arch  upon  each  side,  unit- 
ed ...  by  the  intermediation  of  medial  basal  elements 
below.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  114. 

intermediator  (in-ter-me'di-a-tor),  n.  [<  ML. 
intermediator,  a middleman,  < L.  "inter,  between, 
+ LL.  mediator,  one  who  mediates:  see  media- 
tor.] A mediator  between  parties ; any  person 
or  thing  that  acts  intermediately. 

In  touch,  it  is  the  epidermis  . . . which  is  the  inter- 
mediator between  the  nerve  and  the  physical  agent. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 240. 

intermedietto  (in-ter-me-di-et'o),  n.  [It., 
dim.  of  intermedia,  an  interlude:  see  inter me- 
dious.]  A short  interlude, 
intermedioust,  a.  [=  F.  intermede  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  intermedia,  intermediate ; as  a noun,  an  in- 
terlude; < L.  intermedins,  that  is  between:  see 
in  ter  medium . ] Int  ermedi  ate . 

There  was  nothing  intermedious , or  that  could  possibly 
be  thrust  in  between  them. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System. 
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intermedium  (in-ter-me'di-um),  n. ; pi.  inter- 
media (-it).  [<  L.  intermedium,  neut.  of  interme- 
dins, that  is  between,  < inter,  between,  + medins, 
middle:  see  medium.]  1.  Intermediate  space. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  That  which  intervenes ; an  inter- 
vening agent  or  medium. 

The  influence  of  the  elastic  intermedium  on  the  voltaic 
arc.  W.  It.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  7. 

3.  Iu  anat.  and  zool.,  a median  carpal  or  tarsal 
bone  of  the  proximal  row,  so  called  from  its 
situation  between  the  ulnare  and  the  radiale 
in  the  carpus,  and  between  the  tibiale  and  the 
fibulare  in  the  tarsus.  See  cuts  under  carpus 
and  Ichthyosaur ia. 

intermeett,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  entremeete;  ap- 
par.  < inter-  + meet 1,  but  perhaps  for  intermete, 
old  form  of  intermit,  mingle.]  To  meet  toge- 
ther; mingle. 

Upon  her  cheelies  the  Lillie  and  the  Kose 
Bid  entremeete  wyth  equall  change  of  hewe. 

Gascoigne,  Ban  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

intermellt  (in-ter-mel'),  v.  [<  ME.  iutermellen, 
entermellen,  < OF.  entremeller,  var.  of  entremesler 
(F.  entremeler),  intermix:  see  intermeddle.]  I. 
trans.  To  intermix;  intermingle. 

II.  intrans.  To  interfere ; meddle. 

But  thay  loved  eche  other  passynge  well, 

That  no  spyes  durst  with  thame  intermell. 

MS.  Lansd.  208,  f.  19.  ( Halliwell .) 
To  . . . boldly  intermel 
With  sacred  things. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Satire  ix.  110. 

intermembral  (in-ter-mem'bral),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ter, between,  + membrum,  member,  + -al.]  Ex- 
isting (as  a relation)  between  the  limbs:  as, 
intermembral  homology  (the  homological  corre- 
spondence between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of 
vertebrates  or  between  the  corresponding 
members  of  other  animals), 
intermenstrual  (in-ter-men'stro-al),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + menstrua  + -al.]  Occurring  between  the 
menstrual  periods. 

interment  (in-ter'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  enterment, 
entierment,  < OF.  enterrement,  < ML.  interramen- 
tum,  burial,  < interrare,  bury,  inter:  see  inter! 
and  -ment.]  The  act  of  interring  or  depositing 
in  the  earth ; burial ; sepulture. 

Achilles  hade  appetite,  & angardly  dissiret, 

Tile  Citie  for  to  se,  and  the  solemne  fare 
At  the  entierment  full  triet  of  the  tru  prinse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  9106. 
Interment  in  churches  of  favourite  martyrs  and  apostles 
was  at  one  time  much  sought  after.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX  826. 

intermention  (in-ter-men'shon),  v.  t.  [<  inter- 
+ mention.]  To  mention  among  others;  include 
in  mentioning.  [Rare.] 

There  is  scarce  any  grievance  or  complaint  come  before 
us  in  this  place  wherein  we  do  not  find  him  [Archbishop 
Laud]  intermentioned.  Grimstone.  (Latham.) 

intermesenterial(in-ter-mez-en-te'ri-al),  a.  [< 

inter-  + mesentery  + -al.]  Same  as  intermesen- 
teric. O.  C.  Bourne,  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII. 
34. 

intermesenteric  (in-ter-mez-en-ter'ik),  a.  [< 
inter-  + mesentery  + -ic.]  Situated  between 
mesenteries;  in  Actinozoa,  noting  specifically 
the  chambers  between  the  partitions  or  mes- 
enteries which  radiate  from  the  gastric  sac  to 
the  body-wall.  See  cut  under  Actinozoa. 

As  the  mesenteries  increase  in  number,  the  tentacles 
grow  out  as  diverticula  of  the  intermesenteric  spaces. 

Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  130. 

intermesst,  ».  [<  OF.  entremes,  F.  entremets, 

something  put  between,  a side  dish:  see  entre- 
mets.] ■ An  interlude. 

I likewise  added  my  little  History  of  Chalcography,  a 
treatise  of  the  perfection  of  Paynting,  . . . with  some 
other  intermesses  which  might  divert  within  doores. 

Evelyn,  To  Lady  Sunderland. 

intermett,  v.  [ME.  intermetten:  see  entermit.] 
Same  as  entermit. 

For  loue  of  hir  even  cristene  thei  intennettid  hem  with 
worldely  besynes  in  helpynge  of  hir  sugettis ; and  sothly 
that  was  charite. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

intermetacarpal  (in-ter-met-a-kar'pal),  a.  [< 
inter-  + metacarpus  + -al.]  Situated  between 
metacarpal  bones:  as,  intermetacarpal  liga- 
ments. 

intermetatarsal  (in-ter-met-a-tar'sal),  a.  [< 
inter-  + metatarsal.]  Situated  between  meta- 
tarsal bones:  as,  intermetatarsal  ligaments, 
intermewer  (in-ter-mu'er),  n.  [<  inter  + mete 2 
+ -er.]  A hawk  between  its  first  mewing  and 
the  full  growth  of  its  next  coat, 
intermezzo  (in-ter-med'zo),  n.  [It.,  < L.  ivter- 
medius,  that  is  between : see  intermedium .]  1. 

A light  and  pleasing  dramatic  entertainment 
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introduced  between  the  acts  of  a tragedy,  com- 
edy, or  grand  opera;  later,  a ballet  divertisse- 
ment introduced  in  like  manner. 

The  theatre  itself  came  to  supplement  its  waning  attrac- 
tions by  every  species  of  illegitimate  intermezzo. 

A.  W.  Ward , Eng.  Dram,  hit.,  I.  10. 

2.  In  music : (a)  A short  musical  work  of  light 
character  inserted  between  the  acts  of  a serious 
drama  or  opera ; a burlesque  or  comedy.  The 
intermezzo  was  the  germ  of  the  opera  bouffe  or 
comic  opera.  ( b ) A short  composition,  with- 
out any  definite  musical  form,  introduced  in 
an  extended  musical  work,  or  a piece  composed 
in  a similar  style. 

intermicatet  (in-ter-mi'kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inter- 
micatus,  pp.  of  intermicare,  glitter  among,  < in- 
fer, between,  among,  + micare,  glitter,  shine: 
see  mica.]  To  shine  between  or  among.  Blount. 
intermicationt  (in'i'ter-mi-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  in- 
termica te  + -ion.]  A shining  between  or  among. 
Bailey. 

intermigration  (in^ter-mi-gra'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
ter- + migration.']  Reciprocal  migration;  ex- 
change of  persons  or  populations  between  dis- 
tricts or  countries. 

Hay,  let  us  look  upon  men  in  several  climates,  though  in 
the  same  continent,  we  shall  see  a strange  variety  among 
them  in  colour,  figure,  stature,  complexion,  humour ; and 
all  arising  from  the  difference  of  the  climate,  though  the 
continent  be  but  one,  as  to  point  of  access  and  mutual  in- 
tercourse, and  possibility  of  intermigrations. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  200. 

interminable  (in-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inter- 
minable = Sp.  interminable  = Pg.  interminavel 
= It.  inter  minabile,  < LL.  interminabilis,  endless, 
< in-  priv.  + *tcrminabilis,  terminable:  see  ter- 
minable.]  Without  termination;  endless;  hav- 
ing no  limits  or  limitation;  unending;  long 
drawn  out:  as,  interminable  space  or  duration; 
interminable  sufferings. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable , 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript, 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  307. 

The  word 

That,  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  556. 

= Syn.  Limitless,  illimitable. 

interminableness  (in-ter'mi-na-bl-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  being  interminable ; endlessness. 

The  interminableness  of  those  torments  which  after  this 
life  shall  incessantly  vex  the  impious. 

Annotations  on  Glanville,  etc.  (1682),  p.  59. 

interminably  (in-ter'mi-na-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
terminable manner  or  extent;  endlessly. 
interminate1  (in-ter'mi-nat),  a.  [=  OF.  inter- 
mine = It  inter  minato,  < L.  inter  minatus,  un- 
bounded, < in-  priv.  + ter  minatus,  bounded:  see 
terminate,  a. ] Not  terminated;  unbounded; 
unlimited;  endless. 

Within  a thicket  I reposde ; when  round 
I ruffled  vp  falne  leaues  in  heape,  and  found 
(Let  fall  from  heauen)  a sleepe  interminate. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  vii. 

The  Epicurean  hypothesis  admits  not  of  such  an  inter- 
minate  division  of  matter,  but  will  have  it  stop  at  certain 
solid  corpuscles,  which,  for  their  not  being  further  divisi- 
ble, are  called  atoms,  aro/xoi.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  661. 

Interminate  decimal,  a decimal  conceived  as  carried 
to  an  infinity  of  places : thus,  the  decimal  .010010001  -f, 
where  the  number  of  ciphers  between  successive  ones  is 
conceived  to  increase  in  arithmetical  progression  to  in- 
finity, is  an  interminate  decimal. 

interminate2]  (in-ter'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inter- 
minatus,  pp.  of  interminari,  also  interminare, 
threaten,  < inter , between,  + minari,  threaten: 
see  menace.]  To  menace. 

Enough,  enough  of  these  intermuiated  judgements, 
wherewith  ...  I might  strike  your  hearts  with  just  hor- 
rour.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  163. 

interminationt  (itriter-mi-na/shon),  re.  [<  LL. 
interminatio(n-),  < L.  interminari , threaten:  see 
interminate 2.]  A menace  or  threat. 

It  were  strange  that  it  should  be  possible  for  all  men  to 
keep  the  commandments,  and  required  and  exacted  of  all 
men  with  the  intermination  or  threatening  of  horrid  pains. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  430. 

intermine  (in-ter-mln'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
termined,  ppr.  intermining.  [<  inter-  + mine2.] 
To  intersect  or  penetrate  with  mines. 

Her  large  oaks  so  long  green,  as  summer  there  her  bowers 
Had  set  up  all  the  year,  her  air  for  health  refin’d, 

Her  earth  with  allom  veins  so  richly  intermind. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxviii.  344. 

intermingle  (in-ter-ming'gl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intermingled,  ppr.  intermingling.  [<  inter-  + 
mingle.]  I.  trams.  To  mingle  or  mix  together ; 
mix  up;  intermix. 

Ill  intermingle  everything  he  does 

With  Cassio’s  suit.  Shale.,  Othello,  iii.  3,  25. 
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II.  intrans.  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

They  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
them.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  64. 

So  sportive  is  the  light 

Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 

Shadow  and  sunshine,  intermingling  quick. 

Cowper , Task,  i.  347. 

intermingledom  (in-ter-ming'gl-dum),  re.  [< 
intermingle  + -dom.]  Something  which  inter- 
mingles. [Humorous.] 

The  case  is  filled  with  bits  and  ends  to  ribbons,  pat- 
terns, and  so  forth,  of  all  manner  of  colours,  faded  and 
fresh ; with  intermingledoms  of  gold-beater’s  skin  plasters 
for  a cut  finger. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  184. 
interministerium  (m-ter-min-is-te'ri-um),  re. 
[Formed  after  the  analogy  of  interregnum;  < 
L.  inter,  between,  + ministerium,  ministry : see 
ministry.]  The  period  between  the  dissolution 
of  one  ministerial  government  and  the  forma- 
tion of  another.  [Rare.] 

The  regency  are  so  temporizing  and  timid,  especially  in 
this  interministerium ,,  that  I am  in  great  apprehension  of 
our  having  the  plague.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  July  31,  1743. 

intermiset  (in'ter-mlz),  re.  [<  F.  entremise,  in- 
tervention, interference,  < entremettre,  pp.  en- 
tremis,  intervene : see  intermit.]  Interference ; 
interposition.  Bacon. 

intermisst,  re.  [<  L.  intermissus,  an  intermis- 
sion^ intermittere,  pp.  intermissus,  intermit:  see 
intermit.]  Intermission. 

Ill  which  short  intermiss  the  King  relapseth  to  his  for- 
mer errour.  E.  Fannant,  Hist.  Edw.  II.  (1680),  p.  94. 

intermission  (in-ter-mish'on),  re.  [=  F.  inter- 
mission = Pr.  intermissio  = Sp.  intermisidn  = 
Pg.  intermissao  = It.  intermissions,  < L.  inter- 
missio(n-),  a breaking  off,  interruption,  inter- 
mission, < intermittere.  pp.  intermissus,  break 
off:  see  intermit.]  I.  The  act  of  intermitting, 
or  the  state  of  being  intermitted;  temporary 
cessation;  pause:  as,  to  labor  without  inter- 
mission ; intermission,  of  the  pulse. 

Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins, 

But  all  thy  life  is  a continued  ill. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid  s Tragedy,  v.  4. 

The  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  it  selfe  lively  in  this 
body  without  some  recreating  intermission  of  labour,  and 
serious  things.  Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 

2.  In  med.,  the  temporary  cessation  or  subsi- 
dence of  a disease,  as  fever;  interval  between 
paroxysms.  Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  remission  or  abatement  of  fever. 

3.  Period  of  cessation;  an  intervening  time; 
interval;  specifically,  recess  at  school. 

But,  gentle  heavens. 

Cut  short  all  intermission;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3,  232. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  jackets  and  trousers  used 
to  draw  up  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  petticoats  on 
the  other,  to  salute  with  bow  and  courtesy  the  white 
neckcloth  of  the  parson  or  the  squire,  if  it  chanced  to  pass 
during  intermission. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  242. 
4f.  Interference. 

No  other  . . . towns,  whom  those  Countries  did  no 
way  concern,  shall  in  any  part  meddle  by  way  of  friendly 
intermission  tending  to  an  accord. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  126. 
= Syn.  1 and  3.  Rest,  Suspension,  etc.  (see  stop,  n.),  inter- 
val, interruption,  respite. 

intermissive  (in-ter-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  intermis- 
sus, pp.  of  intermittere,  intermit,  + -ive.  ] In- 
termitting;  coming  by  fits  or  after  temporary 
cessations;  not  continuous. 

Wounds  will  I lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 

To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1,  88. 

Make  pleasure  thy  recreation  or  intermissive  relaxation, 
not  thy  Diana,  life,  and  profession. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  23. 

intermit  (in-ter-mit'),  v. ; pret..  and  pp.  inter- 
mitted, ppr.  intermitting.  [<  ME.  intermetten, 
entermeten,  < OF.  entremettre,  intremettre,  F.  en- 
tremettre = Pr.  entremetre  = It.  intermettere,  < 
L.  intermittere,  pp.  intermissus,  leave  off,  break 
off,  interrupt,  omit,  leave  an  interval,  cease, 
pause, < inter,  between,  + mittere, send:  see  mis- 
sion. Cf.  arnifi,  admit,  commit,  omit,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  put  a temporary  stop  to ; suspend 
or  delay;  interrupt : as,  to  intermit  one’s  efforts. 
Yet  once  againe,  my  muse,  I pardon  pray, 

Thine  intermitted,  song  if  I repeate. 

Wyatt,  Death  of  the  Countesse  of  Pembroke. 

If  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  alto- 
gether, though  it  were  but  for  a while,  the  observation  of 
her  own  laws,  . . . what  would  become  of  man  himself? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  3. 

Thou  intermittest  not 
Thine  everlasting  journey. 

Bryant , River  by  Night. 

2f.  To  omit;  pass  by  or  over;  neglect. 


intermixedly 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Shak..  J.  C.,  i.  1,  59. 

Wer  t your  case, 

You  being  young  as  I am,  would  you  intermit 
So  fair  and  sweet  occasion? 

Webster  and  Rowley,  Cure  for  a Cuckold,  v.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  cease  o*  break  off  for  a time; 
come  to  a temporary  stop ; stop  or  pause  at  in- 
tervals : as,  a spring  that  intermits  once  in  three 
minutes;  an  intermitting  pulse. 

Why  intermete,  of  what  thou  hast  to  done  ? 

Cartwright , Ordinary,  iv.  2. 

That  power  [of  self -dislocation]  by  which  a sequence  of 
words  that  naturally  is  directly  consecutive  commences, 
intermite,  and  reappears  at  a remote  part  of  the  sentence. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

=Syn.  Subside,  etc.  See  abate. 
intermittence  (in-ter-mit'ens),  v.  [<  intermit- 
tent) + -ce.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
intermittent ; intermitting  character  or  quality : 
as,  the  intermittence  of  a fever,  or  of  a spring. 

The  intermittence  [of  the  heart]  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  471. 

intermittency  (in-ter-mit'en-si),  n.  Same  as 
intermittence. 

Thirteen  [tobacco-users]  had  intermittency  of  the  pulse. 
^ Science,  XII.  223. 

intermittent  (in-ter-mit'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
intermittent  = Sp.  intermitente  = Pg.  It.  inter- 
mittente,  < L.  inter mitten{t-)s,  ppr.  of  intermit- 
tere, leave  off,  cease,  pause : see  intermit.']  I. 
a.  Ceasing  at  intervals ; that  alternately  stops 
and  starts;  intermitting:  as, an  intermittent  fe- 
ver ; an  intermittent  spring. 

As  to  me,  I was  always  steadily  of  opinion  that  this  dis- 
order was  not  in  its  nature  intermittent. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

Good  water  is  spoiled  and  bad  water  rendered  worse  by 
the  intermittent  system  of  supply. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chemistry,  p.  557. 
Intermittent  current.  See  electric  current,  under  cur- 
rent^. — Intermittent  earth,  fever,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Intermittent  gear,  any  arrangement  of  geared  wheels, 
as  a mutilated  gear,  or  a cog-wheel  with  a part  of  the 
cogs  left  out,  or  a rack,  pinion,  segment,  or  cam,  devised 
to  produce  a regular  pause  or  change  of  speed  in  the  mo- 
tion of  any  machine,  as  in  many  printing-presses,  motors, 
counters,  etc.;  an  intermittent  wheel  — Intermittent  or 
intermitting  spring,  a spring  which  flows  for  a time 
and  then  ceases,  again  begins  to  flow  after  an  interval,  and 
again  ceases,  and  so  on.  Such  alternations  may  depend 
directly  on  the  rainfall ; but  the  name  of  intermittent 
spring  is  more  properly  applied  to  a spring  whose  periods 
of  flowing  are  pretty  regular,  and  are  determined  by  the 
fact  that  the  water  is  conveyed  from  a reservoir  in  the 
interior  of  a hill  or  rising  ground  by  a siphon-shaped 
channel  which  is  able  to  discharge  a greater  quantity  of 
water  than  the  reservoir  regularly  receives.  When  the 
cavity  is  filled  till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  as  high  as 
the  bend  of  the  siphon,  the  water  begins  and  continues 
to  flow  till  it  sinks  as  low  as  the  inner  aperture  of  the 
siphon,  whereupon  the  outflow  ceases  till  the  water  is 
again  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  siphon,  and  so  on. — In- 
termittent wheel,  a general  name  for  all  kinds  of  es- 
cape-wheels, counting-wheels  in  registers  and  meters, 
stop-motions  in  watches,  clocks,  etc. 

II.  n.  [L.  febris  inter mitten(t-)s,  an  inter- 
mittent fever.]  Intermittent  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  intermittents  are  those  of  a decided 
and  completely  marked  “ cold  stage.”  After  this  occurs 
the  “hot  stage.”  Dunglison . 

intermittently  (in-ter-mit'ent-li),  adv.  In  an 
intermittent  manner;  by  alternate  stops  and 
starts. 

intermitting  (in-ter-mit'ing),  p.  a.  Ceasing  for 
a time;  stopping  or  pausing  at  intervals. 

The  vast  intervals  between  the  local  points  from  which 
the  intermitting  voice  ascends  proclaim  the  storm-like 
pace  at  which  he  travels.  De  Quincey , Style,  ii. 

Intermitting  spring.  See  intermittent. 
intermittingly  (m-ter-mit'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
intermitting  manner;  with  intermissions;  at 
intervals. 

intermix  (in-ter-miks'),  v.  [<  inter-  + mix,  after 
L.  intermiscere,  mix  among,  < inter,  between, 
+ miscere,  mix.]  I.  trans.  To  mix  together; 
intermingle. 

They  sing  praises  unto  God,  which  they  intermix  with 
instruments  of  music. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  11. 

He  doth  ever  intermix  the  correction  and  amendment 
of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  97. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  mixed  together;  become 
intermingled. 

intermix  (in'ter-miks),  re.  [<  intermix,  ».]  An 
intermixing  or  intermixture.  [Rare.] 

Just  so  are  the  actions  or  dispositions  of  the  soul,  angry 
or  pleasant,  lustful  or  cold,  querulous  or  passionate,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  disposed  by  the  various  intermixes 
of  natural  qualities.  Jer.  Taylot,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  41. 

intermixedly  (in-ter-mik'sed-li),  adv.  In  an 
intermixed  manner;  with  intermixture ; indis- 
criminately. Locke. 


intermixtion 

intermixtiont,  [<  intermix  + - tion .]  Same 
as  intermixture. 

The  whole  congregacion  of  true  christen  people  in  this 
world,  which,  without  intermixcion  of  obstinate  heresies, 
professe  the  ryghte  catholike  faith. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  202. 

intermixture  (in-ter-miks'tur),  n.  [<  intermix 
+ -ture,  after  mixture.']  1.  The  act  of  inter- 
mixing or  intermingling. 

_ But  for  intermixture  of  rivers,  and  contiguity  of  situa- 
tion, the  inlands  of  Montgomery,  Itadnor,  and  Brecknock 
are  partly  infolded. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton  s Polyolbion,  vi. 

2.  A mass  formed  l>y  mixture ; a mass  of  in- 
gredients mixed. — 3.  Admixture;  something 
additional  mingled  in  a mass. 

In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermix- 
ture of  levity  and  folly.  Bacon,  Hist,  Hen.  VII. 

intermobility  (in^ter-mo-biTi-ti),  n.  [<  inter- 
+ mobility.]  Capability  of  moving  amongst 
each  other,  as  the  particles  of  fluids.  Brande. 
intermodillion  (in'Ter-mo-dil'yon),  n.  [<  in- 
ter- + modillion.]  In  arch.,  the  space  between 
two  modillions.  » 

intermolecular  ( ill ' ter  - in  o - lck ' ii-lar),  a.  [< 
inter-  + molecule  4-  -tir'd.]  Between  molecules ; 
among  the  smallest  particles  of  a substance : 
as,  “intermolecular  action,”  A.  Daniell. 
intermontane  (in-ter-mon'tan),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  + mon(t-)s,  a mountain:  see  moun- 
tain.] Lying  between  mountains:  as,  inter- 
montane soil.  Mease. 

intermundane  (in-tfer-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ter, between,  + mundus,  world:  see  mundane.] 
Lying  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 

The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  [sun, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars]  are  called  intermundane  spaces. 

Locke,  Elem.  of  Hat.  Phil.,  ii. 

intermundian  (in-ter-mun'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  iu- 
termundia,  neut.  pi.,  spaces  between  the  worlds 
(in  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  the  gods  re- 
side), < inter,  between,  + mundus,  world.  Cf. 
intermundane.]  Intermundane.  Coleridge. 
intermural  (in-ter-mu'ral),  a.  [=  Pg.  intermu- 
ral, < L.  intermuralis,  between  walls,  < inter, 
between,  + murus,  a wall:  see  mural.]  Lying 
between  walls. 

intermuret  (m-ter-mur'),  v.  t;  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + murus,  a wall.  Cf.  immure.]  To  sur- 
round with  walls;  wall  in. 

A bulwark  intermur'd  with  walls  of  brass, 

A like  can  never  be,  nor  ever  was. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

intermuscular  (in-ter-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
inter , between,  + musculus , muscle : see  muscu- 
lar.'] Situated  between  muscles  or  muscular 
fibers.— intermuscular  fascia.  See  fascia.  — Inter- 
muscular ligaments,  in  lower  vertebrates,  tendinous 
bands  separating  myocommata.— Intermuscular  sep- 
tum. (a)  An  interspace  between  muscles,  or  between 
myo  tomes. 

The  interspaces  between  them  appearing  as  intermus- 
cular septa.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  44. 

(b)  A fascia  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  separating 
two  muscles  or  muscular  fibers. 

intermusculary  (in-ter-mus'ku-la-ri),  a.  Same 
as  intermuscular.  Beverley. 
intermutation  (in"ter-mu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
as  if  *intermutatio(n-),  '<  intermutare,  inter- 
change, < L.  inter,  between,  + mutare,  change: 
see  mute 2,  mutation.]  Interchange ; mutual  or 
reciprocal  change. 

Mutation  is  the  replacement  or  substitution  of  elements, 
and  when  the  change  occurs  between  vowels  we  may  term 
it  intermutation.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Etymology,  p.  17. 

intermutualt  (in-ter-mu'tu-al),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
mutual.]  Mutual. 

A solemn  oath  religiously  they  take. 

By  intermutual  vows  protesting  there 
This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forsake 
So  good  a cause  for  danger,  hope,  or  fear. 

Daniel , Civil  Wars,  iii. 

intermutuallyt  (in-ter-mu'tu-al-i),  adv.  Mutu- 
ally. Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 
intern  (in-tern'),  a.  and  a.  [Alsomter»e(asF.); 
< F.  interne  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  interno,  < L.  internus, 
inward,  internal,  < inter,  between,  < in,  in,  with- 
in: see  ire1,  in2, inter2,  interior,  etc.  Cf.  extern.] 
I.  a.  Internal.  [Rare.] 

Your  predicaments,  substance  and  accident, 

Series  extern  and  intern,  with  their  causes. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

II.  ».  An  inmate,  as  of  a school;  especially, 
an  assistant  resident  physician  or  surgeon  in  a 
hospital,  usually  a^  student  or  recent  graduate, 
acting  in  the  absence  of  the  attending  physician 
★or  surgeon.  [A  recent  use,  from  the  French.] 
intern  (in-tern'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  interner  = Sp.  Pg. 
internar  = It.  internare , send  into  the  interior, 
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confine  in  a certain  locality,  < L.  internus , in- 
ternal: see  intern , a.]  1.  To  send  into  the  in- 

terior of  a country,  as  merchandise. — 2.  To 
confine  within  fixed  or  prescribed  limits;  spe- 
cifically, to  cause  to  reside  in  an  interior  local- 
ity without  permission  to  leave  it.  [Chiefly  used 
in  connection  with  French  subjects,  in  either 
sense.] 

Calderon  is  a greater  poet  than  Goethe,  but  even  in  the 
most  masterly  translation  he  retains  still  a Spanish  ac- 
cent, and  is  accordingly  interned  (if  I may  Anglicize  a 
French  word)  in  that  provincialism  which  we  call  nation- 
ality. Lowell,  Wordsworth. 

internal  (in-ter'nal),  a.  [=  OF.  internet;  as 
intern  + -at.]  1.  Situated  or  comprised  with- 

in, or  in  an  inner  part  or  place;  inclosed;  on 
the  finite  side  of  a hounding  surface  or  line; 
within  the  outer  boundary  of;  visceral. 

If  all  depended  upon  the  frame  of  our  bodies,  there  must 
be  some  internal  organs  within  us  as  far  above  the  organs 
of  brutes  as  the  operations  of  our  minds  are  above  theirs. 

Stilling jleet,  Works,  III.  vii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  subject  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent, or  relatively  so,  of  other  things.  Thus, 
the  internal  affairs  of  a country  are  the  affairs  of  its  peo- 
ple with  one  another.  [This  is  the  most  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  which  no  other  expresses  so  well.  ] 

Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  461. 

His  [Warren  Hastings’s]  internal  administration,  with  all 
its  blemishes,  gives  him  a title  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  history. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  question  of  internal  improvement  within  the  States 
by  the  federal  government  took  a new  and  large  develop- 
ment after  the  war.  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  3. 

3.  Inner:  pertaining  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  mind  to  itself.  [In  this  sense  the 
word  interior  is  preferable.] 

With  our  Saviour  internal  purity  is  everything.  Paley. 

Inasmuch  as  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  all  inter- 
nal experience  whatsoever,  we  cannot  deduce  or  explain 
the  essential  nature  of  consciousness  from  other  forms  of 
such  experience.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  544. 

4.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  in  general,  inner  or  in- 
terior; not  superficial;  deep-set;  away  from 
the  surface  or  next  to  the  axis  of  the  body  or 
of  a part:  as,  the  internal  carotid  or  iliac  ar- 
tery; the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

— 5.  In  entom.:  (a)  Nearest  the  axis  of  the 
body:  as,  the  internal  angles  of  the  elytra;  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  tibiae.  ( b ) On  that  sur- 
face of  the  tegumentary  parts  or  organs  which 
is  opposed  to  the  external  or  visible  surface : 
as,  the  internal  plicas  of  the  elytra  in  certain 
Coleoptera.  [In  all  senses  opposed  to  exter- 
nal.]— Internal  adjunct,  an  adjunct  which  belongs  to 
its  subject  irrespective  of  other  things. 

Adjuncts  are  divided  into  internal  and  external.  Ad- 
juncts internal  are  those  which  inhere  in  the  subject.  Ex- 
ternal, which  are  ordered  and  disposed  externally  about 
it.  A subject  receives  adjuncts  internal  into  itself : as 
snow,  whiteness;  the  soul,  science  or  knowledge;  — exter- 
nal to  itself : as  the  sight,  colour ; soldiers,  arms,  etc. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 
Internal  bisector,  capsule,  carotid,  etc.  Seethe  nouns. 

— Internal  cause,  a cause  constituting  a part  of  its  ef- 
fect; the  matter  or  form,  according  to  the  peripatetic 
philosophy.  See  internal  proximate  cause,  below. — Inter- 
nal cell,  a cell  behind  the  internal  vein,  distinguished  in 
many  Hymenoptera.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  two.— 
Internal  criticism,  judgment  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  a writing  based  on  the  contents  thereof.— Inter- 
nal denomination t.  See  denomination. — Internal  epi- 
condyle.  See  epicondyle.— Internal  evidence,  evidence 
in  regard  to  a thing  or  a subject  afforded  by  its  intrinsic 
character  or  quality. 

There  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  he  himself  wrote 
the  last  part  of  the  work.  TicJcnor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  144. 
Internal  forces.  See  forced  — Internal  friction.  See 
friction,  2.—  Internal  gage,  gear,  good  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Internal  intercostals.  See  intercostal.—  in- 
ternal multiplication,  that  kind  of  multiplication  in 
which  the  order  of  the  factors  is  indifferent.  See  multipli- 
cation. -Internal  necessity,  a necessity  springing  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject.— Internal  proximate 
cause,  a cause  which  resides  in  the  same  subject  in  which 
the  effect  is  produced,  as  the  emanative  and  synectic  or 
continent  cause  of  Galen  and  the  physicians. — Internal 
quantity,  in  logic,  the  sum  of  the  marks  of  a logical  term ; 
logical  depth  or  comprehension.— Internal  revenue. 
See  revenue.—  Internal  sense,  or  inner  sense,  the  im- 
pressions produced  on  the  mind  by  what  is  within  the 
soul  or  organism ; immediate  empirical  consciousness ; 
self-consciousness;  the  apprehension  of  what  passes  in 
the  world  of  thought ; reflex  perception. 

The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  furnisheth 
the  understanding  with  ideas  is  the  perception  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it  is  employed 
about  the  ideas  it  has  got ; which  operations,  when  the  soul 
comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  under- 
standing with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had 
from  things  without ; and  such  are  perception,  thinking, 
doubting,  believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all 
the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds ; which  we  being 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  re- 
ceive into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself ; and  though  it  be  not 
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sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet 
it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  in- 
ternal sense.  But  as  I call  the  other  sensation,  so  I call 
this  reflection.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  i.  4. 
Internal  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  the  symbolic  or  spiritual  meaning  of 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  written  according  to 
the  correspondence  of  all  natural  things  with  spiritual 
principles  or  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  which 
alone,  therefore,  he  regards  as  constituting  the  true  Di- 
vine Word.  These  parts  are  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse. — Inter- 
nal triangle,  a small  triangular  cell,  adjoining  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  larger  or  discoidal  triangle,  found  in  the 
wings  of  some  dragon-flies.— Internal  vein,  a longitudi- 
nal vein,  nearly  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  inner  mar- 
gin, found  in  the  wings  of  many  Lepidoptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera.—Internal  wheel,  an  annular  cogged  wheel, with 
presentation  of  the  cogs  on  the  interior  periphery. — In- 
ternal work,  in  physics.  See  work.—  Policy  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  See  improvement.  =Syn.  1 and  2. 
Inward,  Interior,  etc.  See  inner. 
internality  (in-ter-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  internal  + 
-*<!/.]  The  quality  of  being  internal;  the  state 
of  being  interior ; inwardness. 

All  ligaments  [of  bivalve  shells]  are  external  [in  relation 
to  the  body  of  the  animal],  and  their  internality  or  exter- 
nality is  in  respect  of  the  hinge-line. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  406. 

internally  (in-ter'nal-i),  adv.  1.  Interiorly; 
within- or  inside  of  external  limits;  in  an  in- 
ner part  or  situation;  in  or  into  the  interior 
parts:  as,  to  take  or  administer  medicine  in- 
ternally.— 2.  With  regard  to  internal  affairs. 

There  never  was  seen  so  strong  a government  internally 
as  that  of  the  French  municipalities. 

Burke,  On  French  Affairs. 

3.  Inwardly;  spiritually. 

We  are  symbolically  in  the  sacrament,  and  by  faith  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  internally  united  to  Christ.  Jer.  Taylor. 

internarial  (in-ter-na'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  inter , 
between,  + naves,  nostrils:  see  narial.]  Situ- 
ated between  or  separating  the  nostrils ; inter- 
★nasal. 

internasal  (in-ter-na'zal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, -f  nasus , nose:  see  nasal.]  Situated  be- 
tween nasal  parts  or  passages,  or  dividing  them 
right  and  left. 

A thin  vertical  lamella — the  internasal  septum. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat,  (trails.),  p.  546. 

inter  nation  (in-ter-na'slion),  n.  [<  Sp.  interna- 
cion;  as  intern  + -ation.]  ” The  act  of  interning ; 
internment. 

Importations  and  internations  which  are  made  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  date  on  which  this  ordinance  takes  ef- 
fect, through  the  frontier  custom-house  of  Paso  del  Norte, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  in  the  tariff  laws  of 
November  8,  1880.  U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  53i  (1885),  p.  282. 

international  (in-ter-nash'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  international  = Sp.  Pg.  internationals  It.  in- 
ter nazionale  (all  after  E. ) ; as  inter-  + national.] 

1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutually  affecting  two 
or  more  nations ; concerning  different  nations 
in  common : as,  an  international  exhibition ; in- 
ternational law;  international  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  political  quality  of  the  persons  whose 
conduct  is  the  object  of  the  law.  These  may,  on  any  given 
occasion,  be  considered  either  as  members  of  the  same 
state,  or  as  members  of  different  states:  in  the  first,  case, 
the  law  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  internal,  in  the 
second  case,  to  that  of  international  jurisprudence.  . . . 
The  word  international,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a new 
one ; though,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  analogous  and  intel- 
ligible. It  is  calculated  to  express,  in  a more  significant 
way,  the  branch  of  law  which  goes  commonly  under  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nations : an  appellation  so  uncharac- 
teristic that,  were  it  not  for  the  force  of  custom,  it  would 
seem  rather  to  refer  to  internal  jurisprudence.  The  chan- 
cellor D’Aguesseau  has  already  made,  I find,  a similar  re- 
mark : he  says  that  what  is  commonly  called  droit  des 
gens  ought  rather  to  be  termed  droit  entre  les  gens. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Principles  of  Morals,  xvii.  25,  note. 

2.  [ cap .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  society  called 
the  International. 

The  essence  of  the  International  movement  was  a fed- 
eral association,  a combination  of  movements  in  part  al- 
ready begun,  with  the  social  end  in  view  of  raising  the 
operatives  up  over  against  the  employers  and  capitalists. 

Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  133. 
International  alphabet.  See  Morse  alphabet,  under  al- 
phabet. — International  eopyri  ght.  See  copyright. — In- 
ternational embargo.  See  embargo,  l.— Internation- 
al law,  the  law  of  nations  ; those  maxims  or  rules  which 
independent  political  societies  or  states  observe,  or  ought 
to  observe,  in  their  conduct  toward  one  another;  “the 
system  of  rules  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  de- 
termines tho  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereign  states” 
{Minor).  More  specifically,  international  law  is  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  rules  which  Christian  states  acknowledge 
as  obligatory  in  their  relations  to  each  other's  subjects. 
The  rules  also  which  they  unite  to  impose  on  their  sub- 
jects, respectively,  for  the  treatment  of  one  another,  are 
included  here,  as  being  in  the  end  rules  of  action  for  the 
states  themselves. 

The  classical  expression  for  international  law  is  Jus  Fe- 
ciale,  or  the  law  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  53. 

International  law,  as  we  have  viewed  it,  is  a system  of 
rules  adopted  by  the  free  choice  of  certain  nations  for  the 


international 
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purpose  of  governing  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice. Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 203. 

Private  international  law,  the  rules  by  which  the 
laws  of  one  state  are  recognized  and  applied,  in  the  courts 
of  another,  to  civil  or  private  rights  of  persons  of,  or  prop- 
erty within,  the  former. 

It  is  the  province  of  private  international  law  to  decide 
which  of  two  conflicting  laws  of  different  territories  is  to 
he  applied  in  the  decision  of  cases ; and  for  this  reason 

this  branch  is  sometimes  called  the  conflict  of  laws.  It  intemity  (in-ter/ni-ti). 


of  the  dorsal  fin  or  fins  of  fishes.  They  are  generally  dag- 
ger-shaped, and  are  plunged,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  hilt  in 
the  flesh  between  the  neural  spines.  See  interhemal. 

II.  n.  An  interneural  part  or  formation,  as 
in  a fish. 

Groups  of  cartilaginous  parts  representing  intemeurals. 

Bean , Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1887,  p.632. 

A series  of  flat  spines  . . . called  intemeurdls. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  640. 

n.  [=  It.  internita,  < L. 


is  called  private,  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  private 
rights  and  relations  of  individuals. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 69. 

II.  n.  [rap.]  1 . A society  (in  full,  ‘ • tho  Inter- 
national Worltingmen’s  Association”),  formed 
in  London  in  1864,  designed  to  unite  the  work- 
ing classes  of  all  countries  in  promoting  so- 
cial and  industrial  reform  by  political  means. 

Its  chief  aims  were:  (1)  the  subordination  of  capital  to  la- 
bor through  the  transference  of  industrial  enterprises  from  . . . 

the  capitalists  to  bodies  of  workingmen;  (2)  the  encou-  ★the  interior  of  a country, 
ragement  of  men  on  strike  by  gifts  of  money,  or  by  pre-  internodal  (in-ter-no'dal),  a. 


internut;,  inner,  internal:  see  intern  and  -ity.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  internal;  in- 
wardness. [Rare.] 

The  intemity  of  His  ever  living  light  kindled  up  an  ex- 
ternity  of  corporeal  irradiation. 

Brooke , Fool  of  Quality,  II.  249. 

internment  (in-tern 'ment),  n.  [<  intern  + 
-ment.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in- 
terned ; confinement,  as  of  prisoners  of  war,  in 


[<  internode  + 


venting  laborers  of  one  locality  from  migrating  to  an- 
other when  the  laborers  in  the  latter  are  on  strike;  (3) 
the  overthrow  of  all  laws,  customs,  and  privileges  con- 
sidered hostile  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  whatever  aids  them,  as  the  shortening  of  hours  of 
labor,  free  public  education,  etc.;  (4)  the  end  of  all  wars. 

By  1867  the  International  had  become  a powerful  organi-  . • . , 1 

zation,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  continental  A-111  a plant  or  an  animal. 

European  governments;  but  its  manifestation  in  1872  of  intemode  (ill'ter-nod),  n.  [=  F.  entvenodud  = 
sympathy  with  the  doings  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  the  Jt.  intemodio , < L.  internodium,  the  space 


-al. ] 1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  on  an  in- 
ternode, as  a flower-stalk  proceeding  from  the 
intermediate  space  of  a branch  between  two 
leaves. — 2.  Constituting  or  including  an  inter- 
node, as  the  space  between  two  nodes  or  joints 


preceding  year,  and  internal  dissensions,  caused  a great 
loss  of  reputation  and  strength. 

Of  the  International  Marx  was  the  inspiring  and  con- 
trolling head  from  the  beginning ; and  the  German  social 
democracy,  though  originated  by  Lassalle,  before  long  fell 
under  Marx's  influence.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  214. 

2.  A member  of  the  International,  or  a believer 
A- in  its  principles  and  methods. 
Internationalism  (in-ter-nash'on-al-izm),  n. 

[<  international  + -ism.]  The  principles,  doc- 
trine, or  theory  advocated  by  Internationalists, 
internationalist  (in-ter-nash'on-al-ist),  n.  [< 
international  + -?’$£.]  1.  A student,  expounder, 
or  upholder  of  international  law. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  publicists  of  England,  both 
as  constitutionalists  and  internationalists,  in  so  far  as  in- 
ternational law  was  then  understood,  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a comparison  with  their  continental  rivals. 

North  British  Rev. 

2.  [cap.]  A member  of  or  a believer  in  the  In- 
ternational. 


between  two  knots 
or  joints,  < inter , 
between,  4-  nodus , 
a knot,  joint:  see 
node. ] A part  or 
space  between  two 
knots  or  joints,  (a)  In 
hot.,  the  space  which  in- 
tervenes between  two 
nodes  or  leaf-knots  in  a 
stem.  ( b ) In  anat . : (1) 

The  continuity  of  a part, 
as  a bone,  between  two  Portion  of  Stem  of  Ayenia,  showing 
nodes  or  joints.  (2)  Espe-  a,  intemode. 

eially,  one  of  the  phalan- 
geal bones  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  extending  between  the 
nodes  or  joints  of  the  digits. 

The  individual  bones  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  are 
termed  internodes. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  155. 


(c)  In  zool.,  the  part  of  a jointed  stem  between  any  two 
joints,  as  of  a polyp,  a polyzoan,  etc. 

internationalize  (in-ter-nash'on-al-iz),  v.  t. ; internodia,  n.  Plural  of  internodium. 
ternation_  internodialt  (m-t 


pret.  and  pp.  internationalized,  ppr.  internation- 
alizing. [<  international  + - ize .]  To  make  in- 
ternational ; cause  to  affect  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  two  or  more  countries : as,  to  interna- 
tionalize a war. 

internationally  (in-ter-nash'on-al-i),  adv. 
With  reference  to  the  mutual  relations  or  in- 
terests of  nations ; from  an  international  point 
of  view. 

Internationally  speaking,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
export  duties.  ./.  .S’.  Mill. 

interne,  n.  Same  as  intern. 
interneciary  (in-ter-ne'shi-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ternecium,  slaughter  (see  internecion),  + - ary .] 
Same  as  internecine.  [Rare.] 
internecinal  (in-ter-nes'i-nal),  a.  [<  interne- 
cine + -al.]  Same  as  internecine.  [Rare.] 
internecine  (in-ter-ne'sin),  a.  [<  L.  interne- 
cinus,  another  reading  of  internecivus,  deadly, 
murderous:  see  interneck >e.]  Destructive;  dead- 
ly ; also  mutually  destructive. 

Th  Egyptians  worshipped  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  internecine  war. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  i.  772. 

interneciont  (in-ter-ne'shon),  n.  [<  L.  inter- 
necio(n-),  internicioOn-),  slaughter,  destruction, 
< internecare,  slaughter,  kill,  < inter,  between, 
+ necare,  kill.]  General  slaughter  or  destruc- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The  number  of  internecions  and  slaughters  would  ex- 
ceed all  arithmetical  calculation. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  215. 

internecive  (in-ter-ne'siv),  a.  [<  L.  interneci- 
vus, deadly,  destructive,  < internecare,  kill:  see 
Mutually  destructive.  Carlyle. 


internecion .] 

internectiont  (in-ter-nek'shon),  n.  [<  L .inter-  internuncial  (in-ter-nun 
necterc,  bind  together,  < inter,  between,  + nee-  ci  internuncius,  + -al.-] 
fere,  tie,  bind.  Cr.  connection,  etc.]  Reciprocal  - • -• 

connection ; interrelation. 

He  coupled  his  own  goodness  and  man’s  evils  by  so  ad- 
mirable an  intemection  that  ev’n  the  worst  parts  of  the 
chain  drew  some  good  after  them. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays.  II.  iv.  1. 

interneural  (in-ter-nu'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  inter- 
+ neural.']  I.  a.  In  anat..  situated  between  . , . ..  , . , , . 

the  neural  spines  or  spinous  processes  of  sue-  lnyernuncio  (m-ter-nun  shi-o). 


-ter-no'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  interno- 
dium, internode,  + -al.]  Same  as  internodal. 

But  the  inter-nodial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces  be- 
tween the  joynts,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 

internodium  (in-ter-no'di-um),  n. ; p\.  .interno- 
dia (-a).  [NL. : see  intemode.]  In  anat.  and 
zool.,  an  internode;  specifically,  one  of  the 
phalanges  or  bones  of  a finger  or  toe. 
internomedial  (in-ter-no-me'di-al),  a.  [<  L. 
internus,  inner,  internal,  + (LL.)  medialis,  mid- 
dle : see  medial.]  Same  as  internomedian. 
internomedian  (in-ter-no-me'cli-an),  a.  [< 
L.  internus,  inner,  internal,  + medianus,  middle: 
see  median.]  In  entom.,  within  the  median  line 
or  vein;  between  the  median  and  the  internal 
vein.— internomedian  cell,  a basal  cell  of  the  wing,  be- 
tween the  median  and  internal  veins,  distinguished  in  the 
Hymenoptera.  Also  called  submedian  cell.  — J nternome- 
dian  vein  or  nervure,  a strong  longitudinal  vein  in  the 
tegminaof  orthopterous  insects,  running  from  the  base  ob- 
liquely or  in  a curve  to  the  posterior  margin  beyond  the 
middle,  and  limitingthe  anal  or  posterior  area  — Interno- 
median veinlet,  in  Lejndoptera,  a longitudinal  veinlet 
between  the  internal  and  the  median  vein,  found  in  a few 
butterflies. 

inter  nos  (in'ter  nos).  [L. : inter,  between, 
among;  nos,  aee.  pi.  of  ego,  I:  see/2.]  Be- 
tween ourselves:  a parenthetical  phrase  im- 
plyingthat  something  is  said  in  confidence.  In 
★French  form,  entre  nous. 

internuclear  (in-ter-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
nucleus  + -ar3.]  Situated"  between  or  among 
nuclei. 

By  r.  parity  of  reasoning,  muscular  tissue  may  also  be 
considered  a cell  aggregate,  in  which  the  inter-nuelear 
substance  has  become  converted  into  striated  muscle. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  190. 

shal),  a.  [<  internun- 
1 . Of  or  belonging  to 
an  internuncio  or  his  office. — 2.  In  physiol., 
pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  possessing  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system  as  communi- 
cating between  different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  more  probable  that  “Kleinenberg’s  fibres”  are 
solely  internuncial  in  function,  and  therefore  the  primary 
form  of  nerve.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  62. 

n.  [Formerly 


cessive  vertebrse — Interneural  spine,  in  ichth. , one 
of  the  spiniform  bones  more  or  less  interposed  between  the 
neural  spines,  and  usually  connecting  with  rays  or  spines 


also  internuntio;  < It.  internuncio,  now  inter- 
nunzio,  < L.  internuntius,  less  prop,  internuncius, 
a messenger,  mediator : see  internuncius.]  1. 


interosseiis 

An  official  representative  or  ambassador  of  the 
papacy  at  a minor  court,  in  distinction  from  a 
nuncio,  who  is  its  representative  at  a more  im- 
portant court. 

The  intemuncio  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure  those 
that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1662. 

Hence  — 2.  A messenger  between  two  parties. 
[Rare.] 

They  onely  are  the  internuntio's  or  the  go-betweens  of 
this  trim  devis  d mummery. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  ItemonBt. 
internuncius  (in-ter-nun'shi-us),  n.  [F.  inter- 
nonce = Sp.  Pg.  internuncio  = It.  internunzio,  for- 
merly internuncio;  < L.  internuntius,  less  prop. 
internuncius,  a messenger  between  two  parties, 
a mediator,  < inter,  between,  + nuntius,  a mes- 
senger: see  nuncio.]  Same  as  internuncio. 
interoceanic  (in-ter-o-she-an'ik),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ ocean  + -ic.]  Between  oceans;  extending 
from  one  ocean  to  another:  as,  interoceanic 
traffic ; an  interoceanic  canal  or  railroad. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nic- 
aragua are  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

* Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  417. 

interocular  (in-ter-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 
between,  + oculus,  eye.]  Situated  between 
the  eyes,  as  the  antennas  of  some  insects;  in- 
terorbital. 

interolivary  (in-ter-ol'i-va-ri),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
olivary.]  Lying  between  the  olivary  bodies  of 
the  brain. 

interopercle  (in'ter-o-per//kl),  n.  Same  as  in- 
teroperculum. 

interopercula,  n.  Plural  of  interoperculum. 
interopercular  (in,/ter-6-per'ku-l]ir),  a.  [<  in- 
*teroperculum  + -ar3.]  Situated  among  opercu- 
lar bones  in  the  gill-cover  of  a fish ; having  the 
character  of  an  interoperculum ; pertaining  to 
an  interoperculum:  as,  an  interopercular  bone, 
interoperculum  (m"ter-o-per'ku-lum),  n. ; pi. 
interopercula  (-la).  [<  inter-  + operculum.]  In 

ichtli.,  one  of  tli’e  four  bones  of  which  a tele- 
ost  fish’s  gill-cover  usually  consists.  It  lies  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  jaw,  is  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
preoperculum,  and  generally  has  a posterior  process  inter- 
posed between  the  preoperculum  in  front  and  the  suboper- 
culum  and  operculum  behind.  In  some  types  it  is  rudimen- 
tary or  lost.  Also  interopercle.  See  cut  under  teleoat. 

interoptic  (in-ter-op'tik),  a.  [<  NL.  interopti- 
cus, < L.  inter,  between,  + NL.  opticus,  optic 
(lobe).]  Situated  between  the  optic  lobes  of 
the  brain : applied  to  a lobe  of  the  brain  of  some 
reptiles. 

interopticus  (in-ter-op'ti-kus),  n. ; pi.  interop- 
tici  (-si).  [NL. : see  interoptic.]  The  interop- 
tic  lobe  of  the  brain  of  some  reptiles, 
interor biseptum  (in-ter-or-bi-sep'tum),  n. ; pi. 
interorbisepta  (-ta).  [<  L.  inter,  between,  + 

orbis,  orb  (orbit],  + septum,  partition.]  An 
interorbital  septum;  a partition  between  the 
right  and  left  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
interorbital  (in-ter-6r'bi-tal),  a.  [<  inter-  + or- 
bit + -al.]  In  anat.  and^ooV.,  situated  between 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes : as,  the  interorbital  sep- 
tum . See  cut  under  Esox Interorbital  foramen. 

S ee  foramen. 

interosculant  (in-ter-os'ku-lant),  a.  [<  inter  - 
+ osculant.]  Interosculating;  connecting  by 
or  as  if  by  osculation.  The  epithet  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied  to  a genus  or  family  connecting  two  groups  or  fami- 
lies of  plants  or  animals  by  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
★ characters  of  each. 

interosculate  (in-ter-os'ku-lat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interosculated,  ppr.  interosculating.  [<  inter- 
+ osculate.]  To  form  a connecting-link  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects;  be  interosculant. 
interosculation  (in-ter-os-ku-la'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
terosculate + -ion.]  Interconnection  by  or  as 
if  by  osculation. 

Without  allowing  nearly  enough  for  the  intermediate 
stages  and  the  infinite  interosculation  of  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, and  associational  disturbances. 

Q.  Allen,  Mind,  XII.  121. 

interosseal  (in-ter-os'e-al),  a.  Same  as  inter- 
osseous. [Rare.] 

interossei,  n.  Plural  of  interosseus. 
interosseous  (in-ter-os'e-us),  a.  [=  F.  in  ter - 
osseux  = It.  intcrosseo,  < NL.  interosseus,  < L. 
inter,  between,  + os  ( oss -),  bone:  see  osseous.] 
Situated  between  two  bones,  or  among  several 
bones:  specifically  applied  to  different  liga- 
ments, as  the  various  interearpal  ligaments, 
the  radio-ulnar  and  the  tibiofibular  ligaments, 
and  others — Interosseous  cartilage,  ganglion, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Interosseous  muscle.  Same  as 
interosseus. — Interosseous  saw*,  a fine  thin  saw  with 
which  surgeons  work  between  bones,  as  those  of  the  fore- 
arms, the  ribs,  etc. 

interosseus  (in-ter-os'e-us),  n. ; pi.  interossei 
(-!).  [NL. : see  interosseous.]  An  interosse- 


interosseus 

ous  muscle ; a muscle  lying  in  an  interosseous 
space,  as  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
hand  or  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot.  Those 
which  appear  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  or  instep  of  the 
foot  are  called  dorsal  interossei  or  dor sossei;  those  appearing 
on  the  palm  and. sole  are  respectively  called  palmar  and 
plantar  interossei  or palmossei  and plantossei.  In  man  there 
are  7 interossei  of  the  hand,  4 dorsal  and  3 palmar.  They 
all  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  metacarpals,  and  are  insert- 
ed into  the  bases  of  the  proximal  phalanges  and  into  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  extensor  tendons.  They  flex  the  proxi- 
mal phalanges  on  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  extend  the 
second  and  third  phalanges.  The  dorsal  interossei  abduct 
the  fingers  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  finger,  and  the  palmar  adduct  them  toward  the 
same.  There  are  in  man  the  same  number  of  both  dorsal 
and  plantar  interossei  of  the  foot,  arranged  like  those  of  the 
hand.  In  birds  there  are  two  muscles  of  the  manus,  called 
interosseus  palmaris  and  interosseus  dorsalis,  which  respec- 
. tively  flex  and  extend  the  phalanges  of  the  longest  digit, 
interpage  (in-ter-paj'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terpaged,  ppr.  interpaging.  [<  inter-  + page  1.] 
1 . To  insert  intermediate  pages  in. — 2.  To  in- 
sert on  intermediate  pages. 

“ Troilus  and  Cressida”  is  interpaged  between  histories 
and  tragedies.  Athenmum,  No.  3187,  p.  707. 

interpalet  (in-ter-pal'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + pale  1.] 
To  divide  by  pales,  as  in  heraldry;  arrange 
with  vertical  divisions. 

He  ware  upon  his  head  a diademe  of  purple  interpaled 
with  white.  J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Ourtius,  fol.  151. 

interpapillary  (in-ter-pap'i-la-ri),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ papilla  + -ary.']  Lying  or  occurring  be- 
tween the  papillm:  as,  the  interpapillary  por- 
tion of  the  epidermis  (that  which  lies  between 
the  papiliae  of  the  corinm). 
interparenchymal  (in"ter-pa-reng'ki-mal),  a. 
[<  inter - + parenchyma  + -al.]  Situated  in  the 
parenchyma  of  an  infusorian,  as  a vacuole. 
S.  Kent. 

interparietal  (in^ter-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  and  re.  [< 
inter-  + parietal.]  I.  a.  Situated  between  the 
right  and  left  parietal  bones  of  the  skull : as, 
the  interparietal  suture — Interparietal  bone,  a 
membrane  bone  lying  between  the  supraoccipital  and  the 
parietal  bones.  It  is  peculiar  to  mammals.  In  man  it 
coossifies  witli  the  rest  of  the  occipital,  and  forms  the  up- 
permost part  of  the  supraoccipital.  It  is  occasionally 
separate,  as  in  the  Peruvian  mummies,  where  it  has  been 
termed  os  Incae.  It  is  frequently  separate  in  mammals 
other  than  man.  The  bone  in  fishes  so  called  by  some 
old  authors  is  the  supraoccipital.  See  cut  under  Felidise. 

■ — Interparietal  creat.  Same  as  parietal  crest  (which 
see,  under  crest). 

II.  re.  In  ichth.,  the  median  hone  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  roof  of  the  skull,  now  gener- 
ally called  supraoccipital.  See  cut  under  para- 
sphenoid. 

interparietale  (in//t6r-pa-ri-e-ta'le),  re. ; pi.  in- 
terparietalia  (-li-a).  [NL. : see  interparietal.] 
An  interparietal  bone. 

interparlet  (in'ter-piirl),  re.  Same  as  enterparle. 
interpauset  (in'ter-paz),  re.  [<  inter-  + pause.] 
A stop  or  pause  between ; a temporary  cessa- 
tion. 

Outwardly  these  inward  hates  agreed. 

Giving  an  interpause  to  pride  and  spite ; 

Which  breath'd  but  to  break  out  with  greater  might. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

interpealt  (in-ter-pel'),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  entrepeler, 
interrupt:  see  interpel.  Cf .appeal.]  1.  Same 
as  interpel. — 2.  To  intercede  with. 

Here  one  of  us  began  to  interpeal 
+ Old  Mnemon.  Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  iii.  31. 

interpeduncular  (in"ter-pe-dung'ku-lar),  a.  [< 
inter-  + pedunculus  + -a  A]  Situated'between 
peduncles;  intercrural:  specifically  applied  in 
anatomy  to  the  space  or  area  between  the  right 
and  left  crura  cerebri. 

interpelt  (in-ter-pel' ),  v.  t.  [<  P.  in  terpeller,  OP. 
interpeller,  entrepeler (>E.  interpeal)  = Sp.  inter- 
pelar  r=  Pg.  interpellar  = It.  interpellate,  < L. 
interpellare,  interrupt  in  speaking,  disturb,  ad- 
dress, < inter,  between,  + pellere,  drive,  urge : 
see  appeal,  compel,  expel,  impel,  propel,  repel, 
etc.]  To  interrupt;  break  in  upon;  distract. 

Why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  interpel  that  fulness? 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  cii. 

No  more  now,  for  I am  interpelled  by  many  Businesses. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  1. 

interpellate  (in-ter-pel'at),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interpellated,  ppr.  interpellating.  [<  L.  interpel- 
late, pp.  of  interpellare,  interrupt  in  speaking: 
see  interpel.]  To  address  with  , question ; 
especially,  to  question  formally  or  publicly; 
demand  an  answer  or  explanation  from:  used 
originally  in  connection  with  French  legisla- 
tive proceedings : as,  the  ministry  were  inter- 
pellated with  regaitl  to  their  intentions. 

In  the  Chamber  the  Government  was  angrily  fnferpelZaied 
as  to  the  Convention  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, which  was  described  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Louie,  Bismarck,  I.  492 
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interpellation  (in^ter-pe-la/shon),  re.  [<  P.  in- 
terpellation = Sp.  interpelacion  = Pg.  interpella- 
gdo  = It.  interpellazione,  < L.  interpellation-), 
an  interruption,  < interpellare,  interrupt:  see 
interpel .]  1.  The  act  of  interpellating,  or  of 

interrupting  or  interfering  by  speech;  verbal 
interruption. 

Good  sir,  I crave  pardon, 

If  I so  chance  to  break  that  golden  twist 
You  spin  by  rude  interpellation. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  ii.  44. 

2.  The  act  of  interceding ; interposition  by  en- 
treaty or  request;  solicitation. 

“Praying  without  ceasing,”  St.  Paul  calls  it:  that  is, 
with  continual  addresses,  frequent  interpellations,  never 
ceasing  renewing  the  request  till  I obtain  my  desire. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  231. 

He  was  to  mention  the  urgent  interpellations  made  to 
him  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  in  their  re- 
cent embassy.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  269. 

3.  A summons;  a citation. 

In  all  extrajudicial  acts  one  citation,  monition,  or  extra- 
judicial interpellation  is  sufficient.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

4.  A question  put  by  a member  of  a legislative 
assembly  to  a minister  or  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment : used  originally  with  reference  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  French  legislature. 

Interpellation  followed  upon  interpellation,  and  Signor 
Mancini  could  only  answer  that  the  Red  Sea  expedition 
was  a first  step  in  the  way  to  that  colonial  expansion 
which  the  country  had  shown  its  desire  to  achieve. 

Contemporary  Rev.  (trans.),  LI.  289. 

interpenetrate  (in-ter-pen'e-trat),^. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interpenetrated,  ppr.  interpenetrating . [<  in- 
ter- + penetrate.']  I.  trans . 1.  To  penetrate  or 
pass  into  reciprocally;  unite  with  by  mutual 
penetration. 

We  feel  that  in  a work  of  art  [classical  poetry]  thought 
and  language,  idea  and  form,  so  interpenetrate  each  other 
that  the  impression  produced  is  a result  of  substance  and 
expression  subtly  inter  blended.  J.  Caird. 

2.  To  penetrate  between  or  among  (the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a body  or  substance) ; pass  into 
or  within  the  different  parts  of  (a  body);  pene- 
trate in  various  directions  or  throughout. 

II.  intrans.  To  penetrate  mutually;  become 
united  by  mutual  penetration, 
interpenetration  (in-ter-pen-e-tra'shon),  n. 
[<  interpenetrate  + -ion.]  1.  The  act  of  inter- 
penetrating; reciprocal  or  mutual  penetration ; 
the  occupation  of  the  same  space  by  the  parts 
of  two  bodies. 

We  meet  as  water  meets  water,  or  as  two  currents  of 
air  mix,  with  perfect  diffusion  and  interpenetration  of  na- 
ture. Emerson,  Compensation. 

The  view  of  Kant  that  matter  is  not  absolutely  impene- 
trable, and  that  chemical  union  consists  in  the  interpene- 
tration of  the  constituents. 

C.  S.  Peirce,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1863. 
2.  In  late  medieval  arch.,  from  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  system  of  continuing  mold- 
ings which  meet  each  other  independently  past 
the  intersection,  and  generally  of  considering 
the  identity  of  various  architectural  members 
as  preserved  after  one  has  come  to  coincide 
partly  with  another  or  to  he  swallowed  up  in  it, 
so  that,  for  instance,  the  angles  and  edges  of  a 
square  member  which  has  become  united  with 
a member  having  a curved  surface  are  shown 
on  the  curved  surface  as  if  projecting  through 
it.  Interpenetration  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  con- 
tinuous impost.  (See  impost.)  It  is  inartistic,  and  con- 
trary to  sound  architectural  principles,  as  purporting  to 
represent  a false  method  of  construction. 

interpenetrative  _(in-ter-pen'e-tra-tiv),  a.  [< 
interpenetrate  + -ive.]  Reciprocally  penetrat- 
ing; mutually  penetrative, 
interpersonal  (in-ter-per'son-al),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ person  + -al.]  Existing  or  occurring  be- 
tween individuals.  [Rare.] 

A very  pleasant  chatty  tea  with  the  Owens,  talking  over 
phrenology,  mesmerism,  and  interpersonal  influence. 

Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  171. 

interpetalary  (in-ter-pet'a-la-ri),  a.  [<  inter  - 
+ petal  + -ary.]  In  hot.,  between  the  petals. 

. Thomas.  Med.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
interpetaloid  (in-ter-pet'a-loid),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ petal  + -oid.]  Intervening  between  peta- 
loid  parts,  as  of  an  echinoderm. 

The  interpetaloid  spaces  [on  parts  of  recent  and  fossil 
crinoids]  are  plain,  and  devoid  of  sculpture. 

Science,  IV.  223. 

interpetiolar  (in-ter-pet'i-o-lar),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
petiole  + -arS.]  In  hot.,  situated  between  the 
petioles. 

interphalangeal  (in // ter -fa -lan'  je-al),  a.  [< 
inter-  + phalanx  (- mg -)  + -e-al.]  Situated  be- 
tween any  two  successive  phalanges  of  a finger 
or  toe ; _ nodal,  of  a digit : as,  an  interphalan- 
geal articulation  (one  of  the  joints  of  a finger 
or  toe). 
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interpilaster  (in'ter-pi-las"ter),  re.  [<  inter-  + 
pilaster.]  In  arch.,  the  interval  between  two 
pilasters. 

interplacet  (in-ter-plas'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
place.]  To  place  between  or  among. 

Your  nature,  virtue,  happy  birth, 

Have  therein  highly  interplacd  your  name, 

You  may  not  run  the  least  course  of  neglect. 

Daniel,  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

interplanetary  (in-ter-plan'et-a-ri),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + planet  + -ary1.]  Situated  between  the 
planets ; within  the  solar  system,  but  not  with- 
in the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  any  planet. 

Light  moves  in  interplanetary  spaces  with  a speed  of 
nearly  186,000  miles  per  second.  Tait,  Light,  § 64. 

interplay  (in'ter-pla),  n.  [<  inter-  + play.] 
Reciprocal  action  or  influence ; interchange  of 
action  and  reaction,  as  between  the  parts  of  a 
machine ; concurrent  operation  or  procedure ; 
interaction. 

Indicating  rhythms  merely  with  the  interplay  of  strokes 
between  hands  and  thighs,  feet  and  floor,  is  capable  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  complexity. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  247. 
The  interplay  of  manly  affection  in  the  two  admirals. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  291. 
interplead  (in-ter-pled'),  v.  [Formerly  also  en - 
terplead ; < inter-  + plead.]  I.  intrans.  In  law, 
to  litigate  with  each  other,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  is  the  rightful  claimant.  See  inter- 
pleader2. 

Two  several  persons  being  found  heirs  to  land  by  two 
several  officers  in  one  county,  the  king  is  brought  in  doubt 
whether  livery  ought  to  be  made;  and  therefore, before 
livery  he  made  to  either,  they  must  enterplead : that  is,  try 
between  themselves  who  is  the  right  heir.  Cowell. 

II.  trans.  In  law,  to  cause  to  litigate  with  each 
other. 

interpleader1  (in-t£r-ple'der),  re.  [<  interplead 
_ + -er1.]  A party  who  interpleads. 
interpleader2  (in-ter-ple'der),  re.  [Formerly 
also  enterpleader ; < inter-  + pleader 2,  a plea,  < 
OP . plaider,  plead,  inf.  as  a noun:  see  plead.] 

1.  A suit  by  which  a person  having  property 
belonging  to  or  subject  to  the  claim  of  others, 
hut  uncertain  which  of  adverse  claimants  is 
entitled,  brings  the  adverse  claimants  before 
the  court,  that  the  right  may  be  determined 
and  himself  exonerated : as,  a bill  of  interplead- 
er . The  court  usually  allows  him  to  surrender  the  prop- 
erty or  pay  the  debt  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  be 
discharged,  and  allows  the  claimants  to  interplead  — that 
is,  to  proceed  to  trial  as  against  each  other. 

2.  The  process  of  trial  between  adverse  claim- 
ants in  such  a case : as,  the  eourt  awarded  an 
interpleader . 

interpledge  (m-ter-plej')?  V.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  in- 
ter pledged, interpledging  [(inter-  + pledge.] 
To  give  and  take  as  a mutual  pledge. 

In  all  distress  of  various  courts  and  war, 

We  interpledge  and  bind  each  other’s  heart. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  L 5. 

interpleural  (in-t6r-pl6'ral),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
pleura  + -al.]  Situated  between  the  right  and 
left  pleurse  or  pleural  cavities— Interpleural 
space,  the  mediastinum. 

A space  is  left  between  them  Tthe  right  and  left  pleurae] 
extending  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine.  . . . This  inter- 
val is  called  by  anatomists  the  interpleural  space  or  the  me- 
diastinum. Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  181. 

inter  pocula  (in'ter  pok'u-la).  [L.:  inter,  be- 
tween, among ; pocula,  acc."  pi.  of  poculum,  a 
cup:  see  poculent.]  Literally,  between  cups; 
during  a drinking-bout. 

interpointt  (in-ter-point'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
point.]  To  distinguish  by  stops  ormarks;  punc- 
tuate. 

Her  heart  commands  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 
And  then  her  sighs  should  interpoint  her  words. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

interpolate  (in-ter'po-la-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *in- 
terpolabilis,  < interpolare,  interpolate : see  in- 
terpolate.] Capable  of  being  interpolated  or 
inserted ; suitable  for  interpolation.  l)e  Mor- 
gan. 

interpolar  (in-ter-po'liir),  a.  [<  inter-  4-  pole 2 
+ -nr3.]  Situated  between  or  connecting  the 
poles,  as  of  a galvanic  battery. 

Connect  them  by  a certain  interpolar  wire  of  which  the 
wire  of  a galvanometer  forms  a part. 

J.  Trowlrridge , New  Physics,  p.  216. 

interpolary  (in-ter'po-la-ri),  a.  [<  interpolate) 

+ -ary.)  Pertaining  to  interpolation Inter- 

_ polary  function.  See  function. 
interpolate  (in-ter'po-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interpolated,  ppr.  interpolating.  [<  L.  interpo- 
latus,  pp.  of  interpolare  (>  It.  interpolare  = Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  interpolar  = P.  interpoler),  polish,  fur- 
bish, or  dress  up,  corrupt,  < interpolis,  also  in- 
terpolus,  dressed  up,  altered  in  form  or  appear. 
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ance,  falsified,  < inter,  between,  + polire,  pol- 
ish: see  polish l.]  1.  To  insert  in  a writing; 

introduce,  as  a word  or  phrase  not  in  the  origi- 
nal text ; especially,  to  foist  in;  introduce  sur- 
reptitiously, as  what  is  spurious  or  unauthor- 
ized. 

The  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of  Salamis  by  an- 
other law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  think, 
interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Pope. 

I should  give  here  what  I have  thus  found  so  strangely 
interpolated  among  the  fragmentary  remains  of  the  .Re- 
turns sent  up  by  the  old  Gilds. 

T.  Smith,  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  p.  134,  note. 

2.  To  alter,  as  a book  or  manuscript,  by  inser- 
tion of  new  matter ; introduce  new  words  or 
phrases  into ; especially,  to  corrupt  or  vitiate 
by  spurious  insertions  or  additions. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated  you 
may  see  by  the  vast  d .fference  of  all  copies  and  editions, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Bp.  Barlow , Remains,  p.  115. 

3.  In  math,  and  physics,  to  introduce,  in  a series 
of  numbers  or  observations  (one  or  more  in- 
termediate terms),  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  series;  make  the  necessary  interpola- 
tions in:  as,  to  interpolate  a number  or  a table 
of  numbers. 

The  word  interpolate  has  been  adopted  in  analysis  to  de- 
note primarily  the  interposing  of  missing  terms  in  a series 
of  quantities  supposed  subject  to  a determinate  law  of 
magnitude,  but  secondarily  and  more  generally  to  denote 
the  calculating,  under  some  hypothesis  of  law  or  continu- 
ity, of  any  term  of  a series  from  the  values  of  other  terms 
supposed  given.  Boole,  Finite  Differences  (2d  ed.). 

4f.  To  carry  on  with  intermissions  ; interrupt 
or  discontinue  for  a time. 

The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  these  rocks  might  he  eter- 
nally continued,  but  interpolated. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  96. 
5.  To  interpose;  place  in  an  intermediate  po- 
sition. 


Lop  downe  these  interponents  that  withstand 
The  passage  to  our  throane. 

Heywood,  Rape  of  Lucreee. 

interportal  (in-ter-por'tal),  a.  [<  inter-  + port1 
+ -al.]  Existing  between  ports;  specifically, 
carried  on  between  ports  of  the  same  country 
or  region. 

The  total  exports  by  sea  exceeded  57  millions,  of  which 
32  millions  represent  int&rportal,  and  25  millions  foreign 
trade.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  764. 

Owing  to  the  competition  by  foreigners  in  the  inter- 
portal trade  of  the  East,  it  is  the  cargo  steamers  which 
“rule  the  freight  market.”  The  Engineer,  LXVI.  517. 

interposal  (in-ter-po'zal),  n.  [<  interpose  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  interposing ; interposition. 

How  quickly  all  our  designs  and  measures,  at  his  [God’s] 

^ interposal , vanish  into  nothing.  II.  Blair , Works,  II.  xiii. 

interpose  (in-tfer-poz'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inter- 
posed, ppr.  interposing.  [<  OP.  interposer,  en- 
treposer,  P.  interposer,  < L.  inter,  between,  + P. 
poser,  place : see  inter-  and  pose2,  and  cf . inter- 
pone.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  place  between;  cause 
to  intervene : as,  to  interpose  an  opaque  body 
between  a light  and  the  eye. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night?  Shale.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1,  98. 

W ere  not  this  banlte  interposed  like  a bulwarke  betwixt 
the  Citie  and  the  Sea,  the  waves  would  utterly  overwhelm 
and  deface  the  Citie.  Ceyryat,  Crudities,  I.  199. 

The  sun,  though  so  near,  is  never  seen,  hut  a thick 
screen  of  watery  clouds  is  constantly  interposed,  and  yet 
tile  heat  is  such  that  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  rises  to 
100°  in  the  shade.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  .Nile,  II.  495. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among;  intrude;  pre- 
sent as  an  obstruction,  interruption,  or  incon- 
venience, or  for  succor,  relief,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences : as,  the  emperor  interposed 
his  aid  or  services  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties. 


It  is  quite  certain  that  one  can  pass  from  a high  state 
of  pleasure  to  one  of  intense  pain  without  any  interpolated 
neutral  feeling.  0.  T.  Ladd,  I’hysioi.  Psychology,  p.  510. 

interpolation  (in-ter-po-la'slion),  n.  [=  P.  in- 
terpolation = Pr.  interpolacio  — Sp.  interpola- 
cion  = Pg.  interpolagao  = It.  interpolazione,  < L. 
interpolation-),  a dressing  up,  alteration,  < in- 
terpolare,  dress  up,  alter:  see  interpolate.]  1. 
The  act  of  interpolating;  the  insertion  of  new 
words  or  expressions  in  a book  or  manuscript; 
especially,  the  falsification  of  a text  by  spurious 
or  unauthorized  insertions. — 2.  That  which  is 
interpolated;  new  or  (especially)  spurious  mat- 
ter inserted;  an  unannounced  or  unauthorized 
insertion  in  a text. 

Sir,  I beseech  you  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling  in- 
terpolations which  I have  presumed  to  send  you  : not  that 
they  add  any  thing  to  your  work,  but  testify  the  disposi- 
tion I have  to  serve  you. 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.,  1675. 
3.  In  math.,  the  process  of  finding,  from  the 
given  values  of  a function  for  certain  values 
of  the  variable,  its  approximate  value  for  an 
intermediate  value  of  the  variable.  The  formula) 
ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose  assume  that  the  function 
is  expressible  as  a polynomial  in  powers  of  the  variable  of 
★ the  lowest  order  consistent  with  the  given  values, 
interpolator  (in-ter'po-la-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  inter- 
polator, one  who  corrupts  or  spoils,  < L.  inter- 
polar  e,  dress  up,  alter,  spoil:  see  interpolate.] 
One  who  interpolates;  one  who  inserts  in  a 
book  or  manuscript  new  or  spurious  words  or 
passages;  one  who  adds  something  deceptively 
or  without  authority  to  an  original  text, 
interpolisht  (in-tGr-pol'ish),  r.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
polish 1,  after  L.  interpolare,  polish,  furbish,  or 
dress  up:  see  interpolate.]  To  furbish  up,  as 
a writing;  improve  by  interpolation  or  alter- 
ation. 

All  this  will  not  fadge,  though  it  be  cunningly  interpol- 
isht by  some  second  hand  with  crooks  and  emendations. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  5. 

lllterpolity  (in-ter-pol'i-ti),  m.  [<  inter- + pol- 
ity.] Intercourse  between  communities  or 
countries;  interchange  of  citizenship.  [Bare.] 

An  absolute  sermon  upon  emigration,  and  the  trans- 
planting and  interpolity  of  our  species. 

Bulwer,  Caxtons,  xiii.  1. 

interponet  (in-ter-pon'),  v.  t.  [=  Sp.  interponer 
= Pg.  interpor  = It.  interporre,  < L.  interponere, 
put,  lay,  or  set  between,  < inter,  between,  + 
pionere,  put,  set,  place:  see  ponent.  Cf.  inter- 
pose.] To  set  or  insert  between;  interpose. 


The  Queen  interpos'd  her  Authority,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  enacted.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  345. 

You,  Sir,  who  listen  but  interpose  no  word, 

Ask  yourself,  had  you  borne  a baiting  thus? 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  89. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  come  between  other  things; 
assume  an  intervening  position  or  relation; 
stand  in  the  way. 

Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  246. 

2.  To  step  in  between  parties  at  variance ; in- 
terfere; mediate:  as,  the  prince  interposed  and 
made  peace. 

A stout  seaman  who  had  interpos'd  and  saved  the  Duke 
from  perishing  by  a fire-ship  in  the  late  warr. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  25,  1673. 
With  clashing  falchions  now  the  chiefs  had  clos’d, 

But  each  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interpos'd. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvii.  601. 

3.  To  put  in  or  make  a remark  by  way  of  inter- 
ruption. 

The  office  of  this  goddess  consisted  in  interposing , like 
the  Roman  tribunes,  with  an  “I  forbid  it”  in  all  courses 
of  constant  and  perpetual  felicity. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 
= Syn.  2.  Interpose , Interfere,  Intermeddle,  Intervene.  To 
intermeddle  is  both  unwelcome  and  impertinent.  To  in- 
terfere is  unwelcome  to  the  one  interfered  with,  and 
often  but  not  necessarily  improper : as,  the  court  inter- 
fered to  prevent  further  injustice.  In  this  sentence  in- 
terposed would  have  been  a very  proper  word  to  express 
the  benevolence  and  helpfulness  of  the  action  of  the 
court,  while  interfere  suggests  the  checking  of  what  was 
going  on  and  the  balking  of  selfish  plans.  Interpose  in 
its  personal  application  is  generally  used  in  a good  sense. 
Interfere  may  be  used  of  a person  or  of  a thing ; inter- 
meddle only  of  a person  or  the  act  of  a person.  Intervene 
is  used  only  of  things  literally  or  figuratively  coming  be- 
tween, and  hence  without  either  praise  or  blame:  as,  sev- 
eral weeks  intervened ; an  intervening  piece  of  woods.  A 
piece  of  woods  may  interfere  with  a view ; we  must  inter- 
fere in  a quarrel  when  life  is  threatened.  See  intrude. 

interpose!  (in'ter-poz),  n.  [<  interpose , w.]  In- 
terposal; interposition. 

Such  frequent  breakings  out  in  the  body  politick  are  in- 
dications of  many  noxious  and  dangerous  humours  t herein, 
which,  without  the  wise  interpose  of  state-physicians,  pre- 
sage ruin  to  the  whole.  J.  Speneer,  Prodigies,  p.  119. 

interposer  (in-ter-po'zer),  n.  One  who  inter- 
poses or  comes  between  others ; a mediator  or 
agent  between  parties. 

I must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy. 

interposit  (in-ter-poz'it),  n.  [<  L.  interpositns, 
a putting  between,  < interponere , pp.  interposi- 


Porphyrius  interponed  it  [the  Psyche  or  souli  betwixt  tus,  put  between:  see  interpone , interpose .]  A 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  a middle  between  both.  place  of  deposit  between  one  commercial  city 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System.  ^.or  country  and  another.  Mitford. 
interponentt  (in-ter-po'nent),  n.  [<  L.  inter-  interposition  (in//ter-po-zish,on),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
ponen{t-)s , ppr.  of  interponere , put  between:  terposition  = Pr.  interpozicio  = Sp.  inter posieion 
see  interpone.]  One  who  or  that  which  inter-  = Pg.  inteiposigao  = It.  interposizionc , < L.  in- 
pones  or  interposes.  tetpositio(n-),  < interponere , pp.  interpositns,  put 


between,  interpose:  see  interpone , interpose.] 

1.  A being,  placing,  or  coming  between,  as  of 
something  that  obstructs  or  interferes;  inter- 
vention. 

It  is  a mere  privation  of  the  sun’s  light  by  reason  of  the 
interposition  of  the  earth’s  opacous  body. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  That  the  Moon  may  be  a World. 

2.  Intervenient  agency ; agency  between  par- 
ties; interference;  mediation. 

Great  and  manifold  have  the  instances  been  of  God’s  in- 
terposition to  rescue  this  church  and  nation,  when  they 
most  needed  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

This  evenhanded  retribution  of  justice,  so  uncommon 
in  human  afiairs,  led  many  to  discern  the  immediate  in- 
terposition of  Providence.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  8. 

3.  That  which  is  interposed. 

A shelter,  and  a kind  of  shading  cool 

Interposition,  as  a summer’s  cloud. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  222. 
= Syn.  2.  Interposition,  Interference,  Intervention,  Media- 
tion. The  first  three  of  these  have  the  same  differences 
as  the  corresponding  verbs.  (See  interpose. ) Intervention 
and  interference  are  used  of  persons  or  things  ; interposi- 
tion and  mediation  only  of  persons.  Mediation  is  a friend- 
ly act  performed  in  order  to  reconcile  those  who  are  es- 
tranged or  opposed : as,  France  refused  all  offers  of  me- 
diation, and  seemed  bent  upon  war.  The  word  mediation 
is  rarely  used  where  the  friendly  interposition  is  not  con- 
sented to  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  or  where  it  is 
not  at  least  in  some  degree  successful. 

iaterposuret  (in-ter-po'zur),  it.  [<  interpose  + 
-nre.]  Interposition. 

Some  extraordinary  interposure  for  their  rescue. 

Olanvule,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiv. 

interpret  (in-ter'pret),  v.  [<  ME.  interpreter!, 
< OP.  interpreter,  P.  interpreter  = Pr.  interpre- 
tar, enterpretar  - Sp.  Pg.  interpretar  = It.  inter  - 
pretare,  < L.  interpretari,  explain,  expound,  in- 
terpret^ interpres  (interpret-),  an  agent,  broker, 
explainer,  interpreter,  < inter,  between,  + -pres 
(-pret-),  prob.  connected  with  Gr.  g>pdt(uv,  point 
out,  show,  explain,  declare,  speak,  > <j>pa6y,  un- 
derstanding, Update,  speech:  see  phrase.]  I. 
trails.  1.  To  expound  the  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance of,  as  by  translation  or  explanation ; 
elucidate  or  unfold,  as  foreign  or  obscure  lan- 
guage, a mystery,  etc.;  make  plain  or  intelli- 
gible. 

There  were  none  that  could  interpret  them  [his  dreams! 
to  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xli.  15. 

Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us. 

Mat.  i.  23. 

A third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  15. 
2.  To  show  the  purport  of;  develop  or  make 
clear  by  representation : as,  to  interpret  a drama 
or  a character  by  action  on  the  stage. — 3.  To 
construe ; attribute  a given  meaning  to : as,  the 
company  interpreted  his  silence  unfavorably. 

Nothing  new  is  free  from  detraction,  and  when  Princes 
alter  customes,  even  lieavie  to  the  subject,  best  ordinances 
are  interpreted  innovations. 

Ualington,  Castara,  Author's  Preface. 

No  evil  can  befall  the  Parlament  or  Citty.  but  he  posi- 
tively interprets  it  a judgement  upon  them  for  his  sake. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xxvi. 

= Syn.  1.  Render , Construe,  etc.  (see  translate)-.  Expound. 
Elucidate,  etc.  (see  explain). 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  interpretation ; make 
an  interpretation  or  explanation ; tell  or  deter- 
mine what  something  signifies. 

Do  all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret? 

1 Cor.  xii.  30. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 

Which  can  interpret  further.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6,  2. 

interpretable  (in-ter'pre-ta-bl),  a . [=  F.  in- 
ter pretable  = Sp.  inter  pretable,  < LL.  inter pre- 
tabilis , that  can  be  explained  or  translated,  < 
L.  interpretari , explain,  translate:  see  inter- 
pret.]  Capable  of  being  interpreted  or  ex- 
plained. 

But  howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth  or  interpretable  (for 
it  might  ill  beseem  me  to  offer  determination  in  matter  of 
this  kind),  it  is  certain  that,  etc. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  xvii.  207. 

Even  the  differences  arising  among  the  limbs,  originally 
alike,  were  seen  to  be  interpretable  by  [a  principle  men- 
tioned]. H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  335. 

interpretamentt  (in-ter'pre-ta-ment),  n.  [<  L. 
interpretamentum,  explanation,  < interpretari, 
explain:  s ee interpret.]  Interpretation.  [Bare.] 

This  bold  inUrpretamcnt,  how  commonly  soever  sided 
with,  cannot  stand  a minute  with  any  competent  rever- 
ence to  God  or  his  law,  or  his  people. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

interpretatet  (in-ter'pre-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  in- 
terpretatus,  pp.  of  interpretari , interpret:  see 
interpret .]  To  interpret. 

How  dare  they  interpretate  these  words,  “my  sheep,” 
“my  lambs,  ” to  be  the  universal  church  of  Christ? 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  143. 


interpretate 

If  one  consult  the  critics  thereupon, 

Some  places  have  a note,  some  others  none ; 

And  when  they  take  interpretating  pains, 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  still  remains. 

Byrom,  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace. 

interpretation  (in-ter-pre-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
interpretation , in terpre ta cionn,  < OE.  entrepre- 
tatiun , interpretation , F.  interpretation  = Pr. 
interpretacio  = Sp.  interpretation  = Pg.  inter - 
pretacdo  — It.  interpretazione,  < L.  interpreta- 
tio(n-),  explanation, < inter pretari,  explain : see 
interpret .]  1.  The  act  of  interpreting,  expound- 
ing, or  explaining ; translation ; explanation ; 
elucidation : as,  the  interpretation  of  a difficult 
passage  in  an  author;  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  or  of  prophecy. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  look3. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2,  13. 

This  habit,  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  things  at 
large,  affects  it  somewhat  as  the  mathematical  habit  af- 
fects it.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  321. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ; assumed 
meaning;  apparent  meaning;  signification:  as, 
varying  interpretations  of  the  same  passage  or 
event;  to  put  a bad  interpretation  upon  any- 
thing. In  law,  interpretation  in  this  sense  usually  implies 
either  (1)  that  a word  or  phrase,  read  in  the  light  of  other 
parts  of  the  instrument  or  of  extrinsic  evidence,  is  found  to 
have  a meaning  different  from  that  ^rst  apparent  on  its  face ; 
or  (2)  that  a word  or  passage  not  clear  in  itself  is  found,  by 
transposition  or  reconstruction  of  the  order  of  words  or  by 
different  punctuation,  to  have  a clear  meaning ; and  hence 
the  maxim  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  that  which 
has  no  need  of  interpretation. 

Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  2 Pet.  i.  20. 

We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give 
us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy.  Bacon. 

3.  The  representation  of  a dramatic  part  or 
character,  or  the  rendering  of  a musical  com- 
position, according  to  one’s  particular  concep- 
tion of  it : as,  an  original  and  spirited  interpre- 
tation of  u Hamlet.” — Allegorical  interpretation. 
See  allego'i  ical.  Interpretation  clause.  See  clause.— 
Interpretation  of  nature,  in  Bacon’s  philosophy,  scien- 
tific reasoning  leading  to  discovery.  This,  Bacon  teaches, 
consists  in  successive  inductive  inferences,  each  carrying 
irresistible  and  immediate  conviction,  the  entire  series 
leading  up  to  widely  general  principles.  = Syn.  1 and  2. 
Elucidation,  construction,  version,  rendering.  See  trans- 
late. 

interpretative  (in-ter'pre-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

terpretatij  = Pr.  interpretaiiu  = Sp.  Pg.  inter- 
pretativo , < L.  as  if  * i n terpre  ta  tie  its,  < interpre - 
tari , explain:  see  interpret.’]  1.  Designed  or 
fitted  to  explain;  explaining;  explanatory. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that 
the  explanation  and  the  word  explained  should  be  always 
reciprocal.  Johnson,  Eng.  Diet.,  I’ref. 

So  that  by  this  interpretative  compact  each  party  hath 
made  that  lawful  in  time  of  war  which  is  unlawful  in  time 
of  peace.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Cont.,  Mat.  vii.  12. 

2.  Inferential;  implied;  constructive. 

The  rejecting  their  additions  may  justly  be  deemed  an 
interpretative  siding  with  heresies.  Hammond. 

interpretatively  (in-ter'pre-ta-tiv-li),  adv,  By 
interpretation ; so  as  to  interpret  or  give  ground 
for  interpretation ; inferentially. 

They  have  interpretatively  joined  in  opposing  his  au- 
thority. Clarke,  To  Mr.  Dodwell. 

interpreter  (in-ter'pre-ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
interpretour,  < OF.  inter preteur,  entrepreteur , < 
LL.  interpretator,  an  explainer,  < L .interpretari, 
explain : see  interpret.]  One  who  or  that  which 
interprets;  one  who  explains  or  expounds;  an 
expositor ; a translator ; especially,  one  who  ex- 
plains what  is  said  in  a different  language. 

And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them  ; for 
he  spake  to  them  by  an  interpreter.  Gen.  xlii.  23. 

It  is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  judiciary  is 
the  only  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  for  a large  field  is 
left  open  to  the  other  authorities  of  the  government. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  365. 

interpriset,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  enterprise . 
interprovincial  (in^ter-pro-vin'shal),  a.  [<  L. 
inter , between,  + provincia , province : see  pro- 
vincial.] Existing  between  provinces. 

The  state  council  . . . was  to  superintend  all  high  affairs 
of  government,  war,  treaties,  foreign  intercourse,  internal 
and  interprovincial  affairs.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  1. 209. 

interpubic  (m-ter-pu'bik),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + pubes,  pubes:  see  pubic.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  pubic  bones : as,  the  in- 
terpubic  articulation,  or  symphysis  pubis;  an  in- 
terpubic ligament  or  cartilage — Interpubic  fibro- 
cartilage.  See  ftbrocartilage. 

interpunction  (in-ter-pungk'shqn),  n.  [<  L. 
interpunctio(n-),  a placing  of  points  between 
words,  < interpungere,  place  points  between 
words,  < inter , between,  + pungere , point : see 
pungent , point.]  The  pointing  of  sentences,  or 
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a point  or  mark  placed  between  the  parts  or 
members  of  a sentence ; intermediate  punctua- 
tion. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  is  full  of  interpunctions  or 
commas ; death  is  but  the  period  or  full  point. 

Jackson,  Works,  III.  499. 

A various  interpunction,  a parenthesis,  a letter,  an  ac- 
cent, may  much  alter  the  sense. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  333. 

Interjmnction  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  insertion  of  a 
distinguishing  point  is  as  old  as  the  Moabite  Stone,  in 
which  every  word  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a single 
point  ; a fashion  which  we  find  occurring  in  Greek  MSS. 
of  late  date.  J.  Rendel  Harris. 

interpunctuation  (in-ter-pungk-tu-a'shon),  n. 
[<  inter-  + punctuation .]  Same  as  interpunc- 
tion. 

The  device  of  the  letter,  which  by  the  false  interpunc- 
tuation of  the  parasite  conveys  to  the  heroine  the  directly 
opposite  meaning  to  that  which  his  master  intended  it  to 
bear,  is  amusing  enough. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  142. 

interracial  (in-ter-ra'sial),  a.  [<  inter-  4-  race 3 
+ -ial.]  Existing  or  taking  place  between 
races,  or  members  of  different  races. 

If  inteiracial  marriages  were  legalized  (as  they  are  not 
yet),  such  unions  would  always  be  too  exceptional  to  give 
ground  for  alarm.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXX  V.  380. 

interradial  (in-ter-ra'di-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
inter,  between,  + radius,  ray:  see  radial ,j  I. 
a.  Situated  between  the  radii  or  rays : as,  the 
interradial  petals  in  an  echinoderm.  Compare 
adradial. 

II.  n.  A ray  situated  between  rays,  as  in 
some  crinoids ; an  interradiale. 

interradiale  (in-ter-ra-di-a'le),  n. ; pi.  interra- 
dialia  (-li-a).  [NL. : see  interradial  ] That 
which  is  situated  between  rays,  as  of  an  eehino- 
derm;  specifically,  in  Crinoidea,  a plate  or  part 
between  radialia. 

In  the  calyx  of  the  Tessellata  there  are  plates,  interradi- 
alia,  present  between  the  radialia.  Encyc.  Brit.,  YU.  636. 

interradially  (in-ter-ra'di-al-i),  adv.  Between 
or  among  rays:  as,  “an  interradially  placed  ma- 
dreporite,”  Encyc.  Brit. 

interradius  (in-ter-ra'di-us),  n. ; pi.  interradii 
(-1).  [<  inter-  + radius. ] An  interradial  part; 
specifically,  one  of  the  secondary  or  intermedi- 
ate rays  or  radiating  parts  or  processes  of  a hy- 
drozoan,  alternating  with  the  perradii  or  pri- 
mary rays. 

The  madreporite  lies  in  the  right  anterior  interradius 
of  the  sea-urchin.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  570. 

interramal  (in-ter-ra'mal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + ram  us,  a branch,  + -al.]  In  zool.,  situ- 
ated between  the  forks  or  rami  of  the  lower 
jaw;  submental;  intercrural. 

interramicorn  (in-ter-ram'i-k6rn),  n.  [<  L.  in- 
ter, between,  + ramus,  a branch,  + cornu,  a 
horn.]  In  ornitli.,  a separate  piece  of  the  horny 
sheath  of  the  bill  which  is  found  in  some  birds, 
as  the  albatrosses,  between  the  rami  of  the 
lower  mandible. 

The  interramicorn  forms  the  gonal  element  of  the  bill. 

Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  1866,  p.  276. 

interreceive  (in^tfer-re-sev'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interreceived,  ppr.  interreceiving.  [<  inter- 
+ receive.']  To  receive  between  or  within. 
Carlisle.  [Rare.] 

interregal  (in-ter-re'gal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + rex  ( reg -),  a king:  see  regal.]  Exist- 
ing between  kings. 

When  the  crime  [the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots]  came 
at  last,  it  was  as  blundering  as  it  was  bloody ; at  once  pre- 
meditated and  accidental ; the  isolated  execution  of  an 
interregal  conspiracy,  existing  for  half  a generation,  yet 
exploding  without  concert. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  261. 

interregencyt  (in-ter-re'jen-si),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
regency.]  The  space  of  time,  or  the  govern- 
ment, while  there  is  no  lawful  sovereign  on  the 
throne;  an  interregnum.  Blount. 

interregentt  (in-ter-re' jent),  n.  [<  inter-  + 
regent.]  One  who  governs  during  an  interreg- 
num ; a regent.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  201. 

interreges,  n.  Plural  of  interrex. 

interregnum  (in-t6r-reg'num),  n.  [<  L.  inter- 
regnum, < inter,  between,  + regnum,  reign:  see 
reign.  Cf.  interreign.]  1 . An  intermission  be- 
tween reigns;  an  interval  of  time  elapsing  be- 
tween the  end  of  one  reign  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  as  in  the  ease  of  a disputed  or  un- 
certain succession. 

A great  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
property  in  Ireland  was  held,  during  the  interregnum,  at 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James’s  Square. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,xii. 
Hence  — 2.  An  intermission  in  any  order  of  suc- 
cession ; any  breach  of  continuity  in  action  or 
influence. 


interrogation 

Thousand  worse  Passions  then  possest 
The  lnter-regnum  of  my  breast. 

Cowley,  The  Chronicle,  st.  9. 

Between  the  last  dandelion  and  violet . . . and  the  first 
spring  blossom  . . . there  is  a frozen  interregnum  in  the 
vegetable  world.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  179. 

interreignt  (in'ter-ran),  n.  [<  P intcrrdgne  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  interregno,  < L.  interregnum,  inter- 
regnum: see  interregnum.]  An  interregnum. 

Comparing  that  confused  anarchy  with  this  interreign. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

interrelate  (nEter-Te-lat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interrelated,  ppr.  interrelating.  [<  inter-  + re- 
late.] To  bring  into  reciprocal  relation;  con- 
nect intimately.  [Rare.] 

Spaces  intervening  between  the  areas  may  readily  be 
conceived  to  be  filled  with  fibrils  and  cells  that  interrelate 
these  and  other  functions  complexly 

Amer.  Naturalist.,  XXII.  616. 

It  is  a sine  qua  non  that  the  experiments  made  with  the 
object  of  solving  such  problems  be  throughout  logically 
interrelated.  Nature,  XXXVII.  267. 

interrelation  (in^ter-re-la'shon),  n.  [<  inter- 
+ relation.]  Reciprocal  relation  or  correspon- 
dence; interconnection.  Athenaeum. 

interrelationship  (in4' ter -re-la' shon-ship),  n. 
[<  interrelation  + -ship.]  The  state  of  being  in- 
terrelated; the  condition  of  reciprocal  relation 
or  correspondence. 

The  interrelationship  between  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  . , . problem  in  the  his- 
tory of  literatur  e.  Schaff,  Hist,  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 79. 

interrepellent  (in'to-re-pel'ent),  a.  [<  inter - 
+ repellent.]  Mutually  or  reciprocally  repel- 
lent. Be  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

interrer  (in-ter'er),  n.  One  who  inters  or 
buries.  Cotgrave. 

interrex  (in'ter-reks),  «.;  pi.  interreges  (in-ter- 
re'jez).  [L.,<  inter,  between,-!-  rex,  king:  see 
rex.]  In  ancient  Rome,  a regent;  a magis- 
trate who  governed  during  an  interregnum. 
On  the  death  of  a king  ten  interreges  were  appointed  by 
the  senate,  each  holding  the  chief  power  five  days,  until  a 
new  king  nominated  by  them  was  approved  by  the  curiae. 
Under  the  republic  interreges  were  appointed  to  hold 
the  comitia  when  successors  to  the  consulate  failed  to  be 
elected  at  the  proper  time,  or  a vacancy  occurred  other- 
wise. 

interrogate  (in-ter'o-gat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terrogated, ppr.  interrogating . [<  L.  interroga- 

tus,  pp.  of  interrogare  (>  It.  interrogare  = Sp. 
Pg.  interrogar  = Pr.  interrogar,  enterrogar  = E. 
interroger),  ask,  question,  < inter,  between,  + 
rogare,  ask:  see  rogation.]  I.  trans.  To  ques- 
tion; examine  by  asking  questions:  as,  to  in- 
terrogate a witness. 

The  traveller,  . . . coming  to  the  fortified  habitation  of 
a chieftain,  would  probably  have  been  interrogated  from 
the  battlements.  Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

= Syn.  Inquire,  Question,  etc.  (seeasfci);  catechize. 

II.  intrans.  To  ask  questions. 

By  his  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples,  it 
seemeth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

interrogatet  (in-ter'o-gat),  n.  [<  interrogate,  ».] 
A question  ; an  interrogation.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

interrogatedness  (in-ter'o-ga-ted-nes),».  That 
character  of  testimony  which  consists  in  its 
having  been  elicited,  or  at  least  supplemented 
and  checked,  by  interrogation.  Ben  thaw,  Judi- 
cial Evidence,  II.  iv.  § 6. 
interrogatee  (in-ter//o-ga-te')>  »■  [<  interrogate 
+ -ee1.]  One  who  is  interrogated.  [Rare.] 

interrogation  (in-ter-o-ga'shon),  n.  [=  P.  in- 
terrogation = Pr.  interrogatio,  enterrogacio  = 
Sp.  interrogacion  = Pg.  interrogaqao  = It.  inter- 
rogazione,  < L.  interrogatio(n-) , a questioning, 
a question,  < interrogare,  question:  see  interro- 
gate.] 1.  The  act  of  questioning;  examination 
by  questions. 

Pray  you,  spare  me 

Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing 
Except  to  turn  a trial  to  debate.  Byron. 

2.  A question  put ; an  inquiry. 

How  demurely  soever  such  men  may  pretend  to  sanctity, 
that  interrogation  of  God  presses  hard  upon  them,  Shall  I 
count  them  pure  with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the 
bag  of  deceitful  weights?  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Any  proposition  doubted  or  called  in  ques- 
tion in  tbe  disputations  with  which,  during  the 
prevalence  of  scholasticism,  boys  were  exercised 
in  the  schools. — 4.  See  interrogation-point. — 
Fallacy  of  inany  interrogations.  See  fallacies  in 
things  (7),  under  fallacy.—  Note  or  mark  of  interroga- 
tion. Same  as  interrogation-point. 

We  are  compelled  to  read  them  with  more  alertness,  and 
with  a greater  number  of  mental  notes  of  interrogation. 

The  Academy,  Xov.  3,  1888,  p.  283. 
=Syn.  2.  Query,  Inquiry,  etc.  See  question,  n. 


interrogation-point 


interrogation-point(m-ter-6-ga'shon-point),)i. 
A note,  mark,  or  sign  (?)  placed,  after  a question 
(or  in  Spanish  both  before  and  after  it,  in  the 
former  position  inverted)  in  writing  or  printing, 
interrogative  (in-te-rog'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  interrogatif  = Pr.  enterrogatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
interrogativo,  < L.imterrogativus,  serving  to  ques- 
tion, < interrogare,  question:  see  interrogate.'] 

I.  a.  Asking  or  denoting  a question;  pertain- 
ing to  inquiry ; questioning:  as,  an  interrogative 
phrase,  pronoun,  or  point ; an  interrogative  look 
or  tone  of  voice. 

The  regular  place  of  tlie  interrogative  word,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  as  near  it  as 
possible.  Whitney,  Essentials  of  Eng.  Grammar,  § 470. 
Interrogative  accent.  See  accent,  7.— Interrogative 
judgment,  in  logic,  a mental  product  corresponding  to 
an  interrogative  sentence : opposed  to  determinative  judg- 
ment (which  see,  under  determinative). 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a word  (pronoun,  pronom- 
inal adjective,  or  adverb)  implying  interroga- 
tion, or  used  for  asking  a question:  as,  who ? 
what?  which  ? why  ? — 2.  A question;  an  inter- 
rogation. [Rare.] 

“ Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  is  your  business  ?”  de- 
manded the  Marquis.  . . . “That  is  a fair  interrogative , 
my  lord,"  answered  Dalgetty. 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  xii. 

interrogatively  (in-te-rog'a-tiv-li),  adv. 
interrogative  manner;  in  the  form  of  a ques- 
tion; qnestioningly. 

interrogator  (in-ter'o-ga-tor),  n.  [=F.  interro- 
gates• = It.  interrogators,  < LL.  interrogator,  < 
L.  interrogare,  question : see  interrogate.]  One 
who  interrogates  or  asks  questions, 
interrogatory  (in-te-rog'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  interrogatoire  = Pr.  interrogation  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  interrogators,  < LL.  inierrogatorius,  consist- 
ing of  questions,  < L.  interrogare,  question : see 
interrogate.]  I.  a.  Interrogative;  containing 
or  expressing  a question ; pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  questions:  as,  an  interrogatory  sen- 
tence ; the  interrogatory  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 

II.  n. ; pi.  interrogatories  (-riz).  A question 
or  inquiry;  in  law,  usually,  a question  in  writ- 
ing: as,  to  file  interrogatories  to  be  answered 
by  a party  or  a witness.  Formerly  also  inter- 
gatory. 

Their  speech  was  cut  off  with  this  one  briefe  and  short 
interrogatorie : whether  Philip  would  quit  those  three 
cities  aforesaid  or  no?  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  832. 

Cross  interrogatory.  See  cross l,  a.— Demurrerto  in- 
terrogatory. See  demurrer's.  = Syn.  Query,  Inquiry,  etc. 
See  question,  n. 

in  terrorem  (in  te-ro'rem).  [L.:  in,  in,  to,  for; 
terrorem,  acc.  of  terror,  terror:  see  terror.]  As 
a warning;  by  way  of  intimidation, 
interrule  (in-ter-rol'),  v.  f.;  pret.  andpp.  inter- 
ruled,  ppr.  interruling.  [<  inter-  + rule.]  To  rule 
between;  mark  with  intervening  ruled  lines. 

The  picture  being  completed,  it  is  ruled  over  in  squares, 
eacli  of  about  twelve  inches.  These  are  again  intcrrvled 
with  small  squares.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  368. 

interrupt  (in-te-rupt'),  v.  t.  [ME.  interrupted 
(corruptly  intrippe),  < L.  interruptus,  pp.  of  in- 
terrumpere  (>  It.  interrompere  = Pg.  interromper 
= Sp.  interrumpir  = Pr.  entrerompre  = F.  in- 
terrompre),  break  apart,  break  to  pieces,  break 
off,  interrupt,  < inter,  between,  + rumpere,  break: 
see  rupture.  Cf.  abrupt,  corrupt,  etc.]  1.  To 
make  a break  or  gap  in;  break  the  course  or 
continuity  of;  hence,  to  break  off;  bring  to  a 
pause  or  cessation;  hinder  the  continuation  of. 
I’ll  interrupt  his  reading.  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3,  93. 

This  would  surpass 

Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  371. 

2.  To  break  in  upon  or  disturb  the  action  of; 
stop  or  hinder  in  doing  something. 

Intrippe  no  man  where  so  that  thou  wende, 

No  man  in  his  tale,  til  he  haue  maade  an  eende. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  31. 
I’ll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 

And  never  interrupt  you.  Shak.,  Perjcles,  v.  1,  167. 
Th’  emphatic  speaker  . . . had  a world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 

I interrupt  him  with  a sudden  bow, 

Adieu,  dear  sir ! lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  281. 

interrupt!  (in-te-rupt'),  a.  [ME.  internet,  inte- 
ript,  < OF.  interrupt;  < L.  interruptus , pp.:  see 


3154  intersectional 

3.  Disturbed ; interrupted.  shoulders, < inter,  between,  + scapulce,  shoulder- 

We  will  do  to  yow  oure  homage  and  of  yow  holde  oure  blades : see  scapula.]  Same  as  interscapulum. 
honoures,  and  we  be-seke  yow  to  respite  youre  sacringe  interscapula,  n.  Plural  of  interscapulum. 
in  to  Pentecoste,  ne  therfore  shull  ye  nothynge  be  inteript,  jnterscapuiar  (in-ter-skap'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [< 
but  that  ye  shull  be  oure  lorde  and  oure  kynge.  . ^ i,inter_  +* scapula  + .ar3.]  ' I."  a.  Situated  be- 

They  are  in  paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  waU  en'-  twTeTen  th!  soaP^®  or  shoulder-blades 
dure  to  be  interrupt.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  246.  II.  In  ornith.y  an  interscapular  feather, 

a 1 TWk«vn-  one  of  the  feathers  of  the  interscapulum. 

interrupted  interscapuiary  (in-ter-skap'u-la-ri),  a.  and  «. 


intermitted ; 
equally. 

How  is  it  that  some  wits  are  interrupted, 

That  now  they  dazzled  are,  now  clearly  see? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxii. 
All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee. 

Bryant,  Summer  Wind. 

2.  In  hot.:  (a)  Having  the  principal  leaflets  di- 


Same as  inter  scapular, 

interscapulum  (in-ter-skap'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  in- 
terscapula (-la).  [NL.,  < L.  inter,  between,  4- 

scapula,  shoulder-blades : see  scapula.  Cf . *«- 
terscapilium.]  In  ornith.,  the  fore  part  of  the 
back ; the  dorsum  anticum ; the  region  of  the 
upper  back  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Also 
interscapilium.  See  cut  under  bird 1. 
vided  by  intervals  of  smaller  ones : applied  to  interscendent  (in-ter-sen'dent),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 


compound  leaves.  (6)  Having  the  larger  spikes 
divided  by  a series  of  smaller  ones : applied  to 
flowers:  opposed  to  continuous. — 3.  In  zool., 
suddenly  stopped;  having  a gap  or  hiatus:  as, 
an  interrupted  stria. — Interrupted  cadence,  cur- 
rent, screw,  etc.  See  tlie  nouns, 
interruptedly  (in-to-rup'ted-li),  adv.  With 


between,  + scanden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  scandere  (in 
comp,  -scendere),  climb:  see  scan.]  In  alg., 
containing  radicals  in  the  exponents:  thus, 
x La  or  xva  is  an  interscendent  expression:  so 
called  by  Leibnitz  as  being  intermediate  be- 
tween algebraic  and  transcendental  quantities, 
but  properly  belonging  to  the  latter  category. 


breaks  or  interruptions.— Interruptedly  pinnate,  interscene  (in'ter-sen),  n.  [<  inter-  + scene.] 
in  lot.,  same  as  abruptly  pinnate  (which  see,  under  ab-  pause;  interval,  or  transition  between  two 

scenes,  as  in  a play.  Amer.  Jour.  Fhilol.,  DC. 


In  an  *ruptly). 

interrupter  (in-te-rup'ter),  m.  One  who  or  that 
which  interrupts'.  Also  interruptor. 

For,  on  the  theator  of  France, 

The  tragedie  was  ment 
Of  England  too : wherefore  our  queene 
Her  interrupters  sent. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  x. 


interscribet  (in-ter-skrib'),  v t.  [<  L.  inter- 
te  induction-coil.  senbere , write  between,  < inter . between,  + 


348. 

interscindf  (in-ter-sind'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inter  scin- 
dere , cut  off,  separate,  break  down,  < inter , be- 
tween, + scindere , cut:  see  scission.  Cf.  ex- 
scind.]  To  cut  in  two  in  the  midst.  Bailey , 

, 1731. 

’peciflcally — (a)  T 
ng  an  electrical 

used  with  the  indi , . _ 

The  interrupters  of  induction  coils  are  usually  self-act-  SCi'ibcre,  write : see  scribe.  J 
ing.  S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  364.  interline.  Bailey,  1731. 

(b)  In  milit.  engin.,  an  electrical  device  which  forms  part  inter scriptiont  (in-ter-skrip'shon),  n. 
of  a system  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  velocity  as  if  *in  ter  scrip  tio(n-),  < inter scribere,  pp.  inter  - 
of  projectiles,  used  in  connection  with  wire  targets  and  scrivtus.  write  between, < inter,  between,  + scri- 
chronographs.  The  passage  of  the  ball  or  shell  through  a hpvp  wpifa  ~|  A writing  between  or  interlining 
target  serves  to  interrupt  a closed  electrical  circuit,  and  ?>  A wmmS  between,  or  iulci lining. 

thus  release  the  automatic  registering  mechanism  of  the  Bailey,  1/31. 

chronograph  ao  the  instant  of  passage.  Often  a number  inter  Se  (in't^r  S§).  [L.]  Among  or  between 

of  targets  are  used,  placed  at  accurately  measured  and  themselves 

uniform  intervals  in  the  path  of  the  projectile,  and  the  intersecant'  (in-ter-se'kant),  «.  [=  OF.  interse- 


inter,  between. 

To  write  between; 


[<  L. 


registered  data  serve  as  a basis  for  determining  the  vari- 
ation of  velocity  in  different  parts  of  the  path. 

interruption  (in-te-rup'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  inter- 
rupcion,  < OF.  (also  F.)  interruption  = Sp.  inter- 
rupcion  = Pg.  interrupgao  - It.  interruzione,  < 
L.  interruption-),  an  interrupting,  < interrum- 
pere,  pp.  interruptus,  interrupt : see  interrupt .] 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon 
anything. 

Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  interruption 
of  the  sea.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Dissonance,  and  captious  art, 

And  snip-snap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  240. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interrupted;  the  state  of 
being  impeded,  cheeked,  or  stopped. 

Had  they  held  a steady  hand  upon  his  Maty,  restaura- 
tion,  as  they  might  easily  have  don,  the  Church  of  England 
had  emerg’d  and  flourish’d  without  interruption. 

Evelyn , Diary,  March  12, 1672. 
Persons  who  eminently  love,  and  meet  with  fatal  inter- 
ruptions of  their  happiness  when  they  least  expect  it. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  82. 

3.  Obstruction  or  hindrance  caused  by  a break- 


quant,  < L.  intersecan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  intersecare, 
cut  between,  cut  off : see  intersect.]  Dividing 
into  parts ; cutting  across ; crossing.  [Rare.] 
intersect  (in-ter-sekt'),  v.  [<  L.  intersectus, 
pp.  of  intersecare  (>  It.  intersecare  = Sp.  (obs.) 
intersecar),  cut  between,  cut  off,  < inter,  be- 
tween, + sccare,  cut : see  section.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  cut  or  divide  into  parts;  lie  or  pass  across: 
as,  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 

The  surface  of  Norway,  as  it  is  shown  flat  upon  a chart, 
is  lined  and  intersected,  by  these  water-ways  as  the  surface 
of  England  is  by  railways.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  64. 

2.  To  cut  apart;  separate  by  intervening. 
[Rare.] 

Lands  intersected  by  a narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.  Cowper,  Task,  il  16. 

II.  intrans.  To  cut  into  one  another;  meet 
and  cross  each  other;  have,  as  two  geometri- 
cal loci,  one  or  more  points  in  common : as,  in- 
tersecting lines.  In  the  ordinary  language  of  geometry 
a curve  and  its  tangent  are  not  said  to  intersect,  but  in  a 
more  careful  use  of  language  they  no  doubt  would  be  said 
, to  do  so.  See  extract  under  intersection,  2. 

mg  m upon  any  course,  current,  progress,  or  Intersection  (in-ter-sek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inter - 


motion ; stoppage : as,  interruptions  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a work. 

They  shall  haue  full  power  to  geue  sentence  vpon  ye 
same,  & that  sentence  to  be  obeyed  wfout  interruption. 

Fabyan,  Car.  6,  an.  1377.  {Richardson.) 

4.  Cessation;  intermission;  interval. 

Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow,  seeing  his  peni- 
tent overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her 
be  comforted.  Addison,  Spectator. 

No  one,  in  the  face  of  Church-history,  can  or  does  main- 
tain that  all  interruptions  of  intercommunion  destroy 
unity.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  62. 

5f.  A prorogation  of  Parliament : used  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Nares. 
interruptive  (in-te-rup'tiv),  a.  [<  interrupt  + 
v 4veJ]  Tending  to  interrupt ; interrupting. 

Interruptive  forces.  Bushnell. 

inter rnptively  (in-te-rup'tiv-li),  adv.  By  in- 
terruption ; so  as  to’ interrupt, 
interrupter  (in-te-rup'tor),  n.  See  interrupter, 


tfievOTb.]  1.  Gaping;  spreading  apart,  as  the  interscalm  (in'ter-skalm),  n.  [<  L.  interscal- 

mium,  the  space  between  two  oars  in  a galley, 
< inter,  between,  + scalmus,  a peg  to  -which  an 
oar  was  strapped,  a thole,  a thole-pin.]  In  an 
ancient  Roman  galley,  the  space  between  any 
two  successive  oars. 

interscapilium  (in^ter-ska-pil'i-um),  ?!.;  pi.  in- 
terscapilia  (-a).  [L.,  the  space  between  the 


sides  of  anything. 

Our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap’d  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide,  interrupt,  can  hold.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  84. 

2.  Irregular;  interrupted. 

Menacing,  ghastly  looks ; broken  pace ; interrupt,  pre- 
cipitate, half  turns.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  612. 


section  = Sp.  interseccion  = Pg.  interseegdo 
\ - . intersecazione,  intersezione,<l,. intersection-), 
< intersecare,  cut  between,  intersect:  see  inter- 
sect.] 1.  The  act  of  intersecting;  a cutting 
or  dividing,  or  cutting  across : as,  the  intersec- 
tion of  a map  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

The  frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the 
necessary  effects  of  rhyme.  Johnson,  Thomson. 

2.  A place  of  crossing;  specifically,  a point  com- 
mon to  two  lines  or  a line  and  a surface,  or  a 
line  common  to  two  surfaces:  as,  a house  at 
the  intersection  of  two  roads;  the  intersection 
of  two  geometrical  lines  or  figures. 

The  locus  (if  any)  corresponding  to  a given  aggregate 
relation  is  the  locus  common  to  and  contained  in  each  of 
the  loci  corresponding  to  the  several  constituent  relations 
respectively ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  loci. 

Cayley,  Oil  Abstract  Geometry,  § 27,  Phil.  Trans.,  1870,  p.  55. 

3.  In  logic,  the  relation  of  two  classes  each  of 
which  partly  excludes  and  partly  includes  the 

other Apparent  intersection,  a point  where  two 

curves  not  in  one  plane  appear  to  intersect  when  viewed 
from  any  center  of  projection. 

intersectional  (in-ter-sek'shon-al),  a.  [<  in- 
tersection + -al.]  Relating  to  or  formed  by  an 
intersection  or  intersections. 


intersegmental 
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intersegmental  (in-ter-seg'men-tal),  a.  [<  L.  intersperse  (m-tor-spers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


inter,  between,  + segmentum,  segment,  + -at.'] 
Pertaining  to  two  or  more  segments ; situated 
between,  separating,  or  eonneeting  segments: 
as,  an  intersegmental  septum  between  myotomes 
or  other  metameric  parts, 
interseminatet  (in-ter-sem'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L. 
inter seminatus,  pp.  of  interseminare,  sow  be- 
tween or  at  intervals,  < inter,  between,  + semi- 
nare,  sow:  see  seminate. ] To  sow  between  or 
among.  Bailey,  1731. 

interseptal  (in-ter-sep'tal),  a.  [<  inter-  + sep- 
tum + -a!.]  Situated  between  septa. 

The  interruption  of  the  cavities  of  the  loculi  [in  Octo- 
coralla ] may  be  more  complete  by  the  formation  of  shelves 


interspersed,  ppr.  interspersing.  [<  L.  intersper- 
sus,  ppr.  of  interspergere,  scatter  or  sprinkle 
between  or  among,  < inter,  between,  + spar- 
gere,  scatter,  sprinkle : see  sparse.  Cf.  asperse, 
disperse.']  1.  To  scatter  between;  place  here 
and  there  among  other  things:  as,  to  inter- 
sperse shrubs  among  trees. 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades. 
Thin  trees  arise,  that  shun  each  other’s  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  21. 

2.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing  va- 
rious objects  here  and  there. 

The  actors  . . . interspersed  their  hymns  with  sarcastic 
jokes  and  altercation.  Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry, 

stretching  from  septum  to  septum,  but_ lying  at  different  jnterspersioil  (in-ter-sper'shon),  n.  [<  inter- 


heights  in  adjacent  loculi, 
ments. 


These  are  interseptal  dissepi 
Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  1. 130. 


intersertt  (in-t£r-sert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  intersertus, 
pp.  of  interserere  (>  It.  interserire  = Sp.  inter- 
serir),  put  or  place  between,  < inter,  between, 
+ serere,  join,  weave : see  series.  Cf.  insert.] 
To  insert,  or  set  or  put  in  between  other 
things. 

If  I may  intersert  a short  speculation. 

inter sertiont  (in-ter-ser'shon),  n. 


sperse  4-  -ion.  Cf.  aspersion,  dispersion,  etc.] 
The  act  of  interspersing,  scattering,  or  placing 
here  and  there. 

These  sentiments  have  obtained  almost  in  all  ages  and 
places,  though  not  without  interspersion  of  certain  corrupt 
additaments.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Urig.  of  Mankind,  p.  02. 

For  want  of  the  interspersion  of  now  and  then  an  ele- 
giack  or  a lyrick  ode.  Watts,  improvement  of  Mind. 

Brerewood.  interspicular  (in-ter-spik'u-lar),  a.  [<  inter- 
[<  L.  as  if  + spicule  + -ar3.]  Situated  between  or  among 


*intersertio(n-),  < interserere,  put  or  place  be-  *spicules,  as  of  a sponge, 
tween:  see  intersert.]  The  act  of  inserting  be-  interspinal  (in-ter-spi'nal),  a.  [=  It.  interspi- 


tween  other  things,  or  that  which  is  inserted. 

They  have  some  intersertions  which  are  plainly  spurious, 
yet  the  substance  of  them  cannot  be  taxt  for  other  then 
^.holy  and  ancient.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

intersett  (in-ter-set'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + set1.]  To 
set  or  put  between.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  viii. 
intershockt  (in-ter-shok'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
shock1.]  To  shock  mutually.  Daniel,  Chorus 
iu  Philotas. 

intersidereal  (in//ter-si-de're-al),  a.  [<  L.  in- 


nate, < NL.  interspinalis,  < L.  inter,  between, 
+ spina,  spine : see  spinal.]  In  anat.,  situ- 
ated between  spines  — that  is,  between  spi- 
nous processes  of  successive  vertebra):  as,  an 
interspinal  muscle. 

interspinalis  (in"ter-spi-naTis),  n.\  pi.  inter- 
spinales  (-lez).  [NL.:  see  interspinal.]  One  of 
a number  of  small  muscles  situated  between 
the  spinous  processes  of  any  two  contiguous 
vertebra). 


ter,between,  + si<?MS(sider-),star:  s eesidereal.]  interspinous  (iu-ter-spi'nus),  a.  [<  L.  inter, 

Situated  between  or  among  the  stars;  inter-  ‘ 1 -------  — — ‘ - n C'-J— 

stellar:  as,  intersidereal  space. 

intersocial  (in-ter-so'shal),  a.  [<  inter-  + so- 
cial. ] Pertaining  to  intercourse  or  association ; 
having  mutual  relations  or  intercourse ; social. 

[Rare.] 

intersomnious  (in-ter-som'ni-us),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ter, between,  + somnus,  sleep:  see  somnolent.] 

Occurring  between  periods  of  sleep;  done  or 
happening  in  a wakeful  interval.  Dublin  Eev. 

[Rare.] 

intersonant  (in-ter'so-nant),  a.  [<  L.  interso- 


between,  + spina,  spine:  see  spinous.]  Situ- 
ated between  spines , interspin  al.  Specifically  ap- 
plied  in  ichthyology  to  certain  bones  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  a 
teleost  fish  which  are  developed  between  the  spines  of  the 
vertebra;.  See  the  quotation.  See  also  shaclcle-joint. 

When  the  dorsal  fin  exists  in  the  trunk,  its  rays  are 
articulated  with,  and  supported  by,  elongated  and  pointed 
bones  — the  interspinous  bones.  . . . Not  unfrequently, 
the  articulation  between  the  fin-rays  and  the  interspinous 
hone  is  effected  by  the  interlocking  of  two  rings,  one  be- 
longing to  the  base  of  the  fin-ray  and  its  included  dermal 
cartilage,  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  interspinous  bone 
— like  the  adjacent  links  of  a chain. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  131. 


nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  intersonare,  sound  between  or  interspirationt  (in,/t6r-spi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L. 


among,  < inter,  between,  + sonare,  sound:  see 
sonant.]  Sounding  between.  Imp.  Diet. 
intersourt  (in-ter-sour'),  v.  t.  [<  inter-  + sour.] 
To  mix  with  something  sour.  Daniel,  Octavia 
*to  M.  Antonius. 

interspace  (in'ter-spas),  n.  [<  ME.  enterspace, 
< LL.  interspatium,  space  between,  interval,  < 
L.  inter, between,  + spatium,  space:  see  space.] 
1.  A space  between  objects;  an  intervening 
space ; an  interval. 

Thyne  enterspace  in  oon  maner  thou  kepe. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

Posteriorly  to  the  mouth,  we  come,  in  the  larva,  to  a ra- 
ther wide  interspace  without  any  apparent  articulation  or 
organ.  Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  26. 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 

Where  never  creeps  a cloud. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
Specifically — 2.  Iu  entom.,  the  space  between 
two  longitudinal  veins  or  veinlets  of  the  wings : 
used  especially  iu  describing  the  Lepidoptera. 
interspace  (in-ter-spas'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
interspaced,  ppr.  interspacing.  [<  interspace,  «.] 
To  make  or  fill  the  space  between ; occupy  the 
interval  between. 

Fog  and  storms  blur  the  glory  of  the  sky,  and  foul  days 
. . . interspace  the  bright  and  fair. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  192. 

A series  of  circular  zinc  plates  interspaced  with  the 
platinums.  Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  68. 

interspatial  (in-t&r-spa'shal),  a.  [<  LL.  inter- 
spatium, interspace,  + -all]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  interspace ; in  entom.,  situated  on  the  in- 
terspaces of  the  wing:  as,  interspatial  dots, 
interspatially  (in-ter-spa'shal-i),  adv.  In  the 
interspace  or  interspaces;  in  entom.,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  tho  interspaces  of  an  insect’s 
wing:  as,  a mark  interspatially  angulated. 
interspecific  (in"ter-spe-sif'ik),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
specific.]  Existing  between  species. 

As  the  description  of  the  relations  of  organs  character- 
ized the  physiology  of  the  individual,  so  that  of  interspe- 
cific adaptations  is  the  physiology  of  the  race. 


interspiratio{n-),  < interspirare,  fetch  breath  be- 
tween, < inter,  between,  + spirare,  breathe: 
see  spirant.  Cf.  inspiration,  etc.]  A breath- 
ing-spell ; an  interval  of  rest  or  relief. 

What  gracious  respites  are  here,  what  favourable  inter- 
spirations,  as  if  God  bade  me  to  recollect  myself. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  ii. 

interstaminal  (in-ter-stam'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ter, between,  + stamen,  a thread  (NL.  stamen), 
4-  -al.]  In  hot.,  situated  between  the  stamens. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
interstate  (in'ter-stat),  a.  [<  inter-  + state.] 
Existing  or  taking  place  between  different 
states,  or  persons  in  different  states;  especial- 
ly, carried  on  between  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  or  by  persons  in  one  State  with  per- 
sons in  another — Interstate  commerce.  See  com- 
merce.— Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a body 
of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  under  act 
of  Congress  of  February  4th,  1887.  The  commission  is 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  common 
carriers  as  provided  for  under  this  act,  with  the  investi- 
gation of  complaints,  and  is  required  to  render  an  annual 
report  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
interstellar  (in-ter-stel'ar),  a.  [<L.  inter,  be- 
tween,-!- Stella,  star:  see  Stella.]  Existing  be- 
tween stars;  situated  among  the  stars:  as,  in- 
terstellar spaces  or  worlds. 

Such  comets  as  have,  by  a trajection  through  the  rather, 
for  a long  time  wandered  through  the  celestial  or  inter- 
stellar part  of  the  universe.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  379. 

interstellary  (in-ter-stel'a-ri),  a.  Same  as  in- 
terstellar. 

intersternal  (in-ter-ster'nal),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
sternum  + -al.]  1.  Iu  anat.,  situated  between 

the  pieces  of  which  the  breast-bone  is  com- 
posed: as,  an  intersternal  articulation.  — 2. 
In  zool.,  situated  between  the  sternites  or  in- 
feromedian  parts  of  the  successive  somites  of 
an  arthropod. 

When  the  abdomen  is  made  straight,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  intersternal  membranes  are  stretched  as  far  as 
they  will  yield.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  97. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  287.  interstice  (in'ter-stis  or  in-ter'stis),  n.  [<  F. 
interspeech  (in'ter-spech),«.  [<  inter-  + speech.]  interstice  - Sp.  Pg.  intersticio  = It.  interstizio, 
A speech  interposed  between  others.  Blount.  < L.  interstitium,  a space  between,  < intersis- 


interstratify 

fere,  pp.  interstitus,  stand  between,  < inter,  be- 
tween,-!-sisfere,  stand:  see  sist,  assist,  etc.]  1. 
An  intervening  space ; an  opening ; especially, 
a small  or  narrow  space  between  apposed  sur- 
faces or  things;  a gap,  chink,  slit,  crevice,  or 
cranny. 

Net,  . . . Texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes,  used  commonly  as  a snare  for  animals.  . . . Any- 
thing made  with  interstitial  vacuities.  . . . Network.  . . . 
Anything  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances, 
with  interslices  between  the  intersections. 

J ohnson,  Dictionary. 

I will  point  out  the  interstices  of  time  which  ought  to  he 
between  one  citation  and  another.  Ayliffe , Parergon. 

Every  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  produces,  from 
day  to  day,  exits  or  entrances  of  the  air  into  all  the  inter- 
stices of  the  soil.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 7. 

2.  In  canon  law , the  interval  of  time  required 
for  promotion  from  a lower  to  a higher  degree 
of  orders. 

intersticed  (in'ter-stist  or  in-ter'stist),  a.  [< 
interstice  + -ed2.]  Having  an  interstice  or  in- 
terstices: as,  an  intersticed  ceiling;  intersticed 
columns. 

interstinctivet  (in-ter-stingk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
ter stinctus,  pp.  of  inter scinguere,  separate,  di- 
vide, distinguish,  mark  oft'  by  pricking,  < inter , 
between,  + stinguere,  prick : see  distinguish,  ex- 
tinguish.]  Distinguishing;  dividing. 

The  business  of  this  letter  . . . is  <o  ask  the  favour  of 
you  ...  to  consult  that  piece  of  Cyprian  called  “Ex- 
positio  Bissexti”  . . . whether  the  notes  of  Parenthesis  ( ) 
he  used;  and  what  care  is  taken  of  the  interstinctive 
points , ; : . 

Wallis,  To  Dr.  Smith  (Aubrey’s  Letters,  I.  78). 
interstitial  (in-ter-stish'al),  a.  [<  L.  intersti- 
tium, interstice,  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  situ- 

ated in,  or  constituting  an  interstice  or  inter- 
stices: as,  interstitial  change. 

How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued 
vacuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even 
in  the  most  tumultuous  hurries  of  business. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  8. 

These  snatches  and  interstitial  spaces — moments  literal 
and  fleet— these  are  all  the  chances  that  we  can  borrow 
or  create  for  the  luxury  of  learning. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  211. 

2.  In  entom .,  situated  between  strife,  etc. : as, 
interstitial  punctures  on  the  elytra  of  beetles. — 
Interstitial  emphysema.  See  emphysema.— Inter- 
stitial growth  or  absorption  (as  of  bone),  growth  or 
absorption  taking  place  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  and  not  merely  on  its  surface.— Interstitial  in- 
flammation, inflammation  in  which  the  morbid  changes 
are  diffuse  and  involve  mainly  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  as  distinct  both  from  a circumscribed  abscess  and 
from  parenchymatous  inflammation.  In  this  sense  we 
have  such  terms  as  interstitial  hepatitis,  interstitial  ne- 
phritis, interstitial  pneumonia.— Intel  stitial  lines,  in 
entom.,  the  spaces  between  striae.— Interstitial  tissue, 
the  fine  connective  tissue  which  occurs  between  the  cells 
of  other  tissues  and  binds  them  together  and  supports 
their  blood-  and  lymph-vessels, 
interstitially  (iu-t£r-stish'al-i),  adv.  In  or  by 
interstices ; in  interstitial  spaces. 

It  [water]  may  be  deposited  interstitially. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 303. 

This  thickening  takes  place  . . . interstitially. 

R.  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  19. 

O’halcedonic  quartz  is  also  present,  sometimes  intersti- 
tially. Geol.  Jour.,  XLIV.  35. 

interstitiont,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  interstitio(n-),  a 
pause,  interval,  < intersistere , pause:  see  inter- 
stice.'] Interval. 

The  firste  periferie  of  all 
Engendreth  mist,  and  ouermore 
The  dewes,  and  the  frostes  bore, 

After  thilke  intersticion, 

In  whiche  thei  take  impression. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

interstratification  (in-ter-strat//i-fi-ka'slion), 
n.  [<  interstratify  : see  -fication.]  The  state 
of  "being  interstratified,  or  of  lying  between 
other  strata;  in  geol,,  the  condition  of  a bed, 
stratum,  or  member  of  an  aqueous  deposit, 
with  reference  to  the  overlying  and  underly- 
ing beds. 

The  interstratification  ...  of  loess  with  layers  of  pumice 
and  volcanic  ashes. 

^ Sir  C.  Lyell,  Manual  of  Elem.  Geology,  x. 

interstratified  (in-ter-st.rat'i-fid),  a.  [<  inter- 
stratify + -ed2.]  Inclosed  between  or  alternat- 
ing with  other  strata : forming  part  of  a group 
of  stratified  rocks.  Also  interbedded, 
interstratify  (in-ter-strat'i-fi),  r. ; pret.  andpp. 
interstratified,  ppr.  interstratifying.  [<  inter-  4- 
stratify.]  I.  tram.  In  geol.,  to  cause  to  occupy 
a position  among  or  between  other  strata;  in- 
termix as  regards  strata. 

Adjacent  to  Milford  the  red  sand  is  abundantly  inter- 
stratified with  the  white,  with  which  are  also  occasional 
seam's  of  coarse  pebbles. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  42. 

Dolomitic  limestone  is  interstratified  with  the  gneissic 
rooks.  Nature,  XXX.  46. 
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But  interstratified  with  these  [sandstones  and  shales]  are 
many  beds  containing  marine  fossils. 

A.  H.  Green , Phys.  Geol.,  p.  302. 

ii.  intram.  To  assume  a position  between 
or  among  other  strata. 

interstrial  (in-ter-stri'al),  a.  [<  inter-  + stria 
+ -al.]  In  entom.,  situated  between  strise ; in- 
terstitial : as,  interstrial  punctures  on  the  ely- 
tra. 

intersynapticular  (in-tei'-sin-ap-tik'u-lsir),  a. 
[<  inter-  + synapticula  + -ur3.]  Situated  be- 
tween or  among  synapticulaj. 

These  ligaments  passing  down  through  the  intersynap- 
ticular spaces  to  be  fastened,  according  to  their  position. 

G.  C.  Bourne,  Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  303. 

intertalkt  (in-ter-tak'),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  + talk.'] 
To  talk  to  one  another;  exchange  conversa- 
tion. 

Among  the  myrtles  as  I walk'd, 

Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalk' d. 

Carew,  Enquiry. 

intertangle  (in-ter-tang'gl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intertangled,  ppr.  intertangling . [Formerly  also 
entertangle ; < inter-  + tangle.]  To  intertwist ; 
tangle  together. 

Now  also  haue  ye  in  euery  song  or  ditty  Concorde  by 
compasse  & Concorde  eniertcmgled  and  a mixt  of  both. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  69. 

Their  intertangled  roots  of  love. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 

intertarsal  (in-ter-tar'sal),  a.  [<  inter-  + tar- 
sus + -a  l.]  1.  Situated  between  the  proximal 

and  distal  rows  of  tarsal  bones ; mediotarsal : 
as,  the  intertarsal  joint  of  a bird  or  a reptile. 
— 2.  Situated  between  or  among  any  tarsal 
bones:  as,  intertarsal  ligaments, 
intertentacular  (in,/t6r-ten-tak'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
inter,  between,  + NL.  tentaculuin,  tentacle,  + 
-rare3.]  Placed  between  tentacles Intertentacu- 

lar organ  of  Farre,  a ciliated  passage  opening  between 
two  tentacles  of  the  lophophore  in  Membranipora,  A lego, 
nidimn,  and  other  forms  of  polyzoans. 
intertergal  (in-ter-ter'gal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + tergum,  back,  + -al.]  Situated  be- 
tween successive  terga  or  tergites  of  an  ar- 
thropod. 

The  transparent  layer  of  the  cuticle  and  the  uppermost 
layer  of  the  cells  of  the  hypodermis  are  continued  into  the 
intertergal  membrane.  Micros.  Science,  XXIX.  iii.  230. 

interterritorial  (in-t&r-ter-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + territory  + -al.]  Between  or  among  ter- 
ritories, or  the  people  of  different  territories. 

A call  for  an  inter -territorial  convention  of  the  four 
north  western  Territories  — the  two  Dakotahs,  Montana, 
and  Washington.  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  4,  1888. 

intertext  (in-ter-teks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  intertexere,  in- 
terweave, intertwine,  < inter , between,  + tex- 
ere , weave:  see  text .]  To  interweave;  inter- 
twine. 

Lilies  and  roses,  flowers  of  either  sex, 

The  bright  bride’s  path,  embellished  more  than  thine, 

With  light  of  love  this  pair  doth  intertex. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xciv. 
intertexture  (in-ter-teks'tur),  n.  [<  intertex , 
after  texture.']  The  act  of  interweaving;  the 
condition  of  being  interwoven ; joint  or  com- 
bined texture. 

They  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inter- 
textures  of  Aristophanes’  comedies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  I.  xxiii. 

And  the  close  intertexture  of  the  several  parts  is  as  strong 
a proof  of  unity  in  the  design  and  execution  as  the  intense 
life  and  consistency  in  the  conception  of  Achilles. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 
intertidal  (in-ter-tl'dal),  a.  [<  inter-  + tide  + 
-al.]  Living  between  high-water  mark  and  low- 
water  mark. 

At  low  tide  the  limpet  (being  a strictly  intertidal  organ- 
ism) is  exposed  to  the  air.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  648. 

intertie  (in'ter-ti),  n.  [<  inter-  + tie.]  A short 
piece  of  timber  used  in  roofing,  and  in  timber- 
framing generally,  to  bind  upright  posts  toge- 
ther. 

intertissuedf  (in-ter-tish'od),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
tissued.]  Same  as  entertissued. 
intertrabeeular  (in'ffer-tra-bek'u-lar),  a.  [<  in- 
ter- + trabecula  + -rare3.]  Situated  between  the 
cranial  trabeculse. 

intertraffie  (in'ter-traf-ik),  n.  [<  inter-  + traf- 
fic, «. ] Traffic  between  two  or  more  persons 
or  places;  reciprocal  trade, 
intertraffie  (in-ter-traf'ik),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intertrafficked , ppr.  intertrafficking.  [<  inter-  + 
traffic,  v.]  To  trade  together. 

And  intcrtraficke  with  them,  tunne  for  pound. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  61. 

intertranspicuous  (m"ter-trans-pik'fi-us),  a. 
[<  inter-  + transpicuous.]  Transpicuous  be- 
tween, Shelley.  [Bare.] 
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intertransversalis  (in-ter-trans-ver-saTis),  re.; 

pi.  intertransversales  (-lez).  [NL.,  < intertrans- 
versus, q.  v.]  In  mat.,  one  of  a series  of  mus- 
cles situated  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  successive  vertebrae. 

intertransversarius(in-ter-trans-ver-sa'ri-us), 

».;  pi.  intertransversarii  (-i).  [NL.,<  intertrans- 
versus, q.  v.]  Same  as  intertransversalis. 
intertransverse  (in/ter-trans-vers'),  a.  [<  NL. 
intertransversus,  q.  v.]  Situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  successive  vertebrae : 
specifically  applied  to  ligaments  and  muscles 
of  the  spinal  column  so  placed, 
intertransversus  (in,,ter-trans-ver'sus), ».;  pi. 
intertransversi  (-si).  [NL.,<  L.  inter,  bet  ween,  + 
transversus,  transverse : see  transverse.]  Same 
as  intertransversalis. 

Tile  anterior  lymph-heart ; lying  in  an  interspace  be- 
tween the  small  muscles  (intertransversi). 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  95. 

intertribal  (in-ter-ti'I'bal),  a.  [<  inter-  + tribe 
+ -al.]  Existing  or  taking  place  between 
tribes;  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe:  as,  inter- 
tribal war  or  commerce. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  African  slavery  is  of 
two  distinct  kinds  : first,  inland  or  intertribal  slavery  or 
serviture,  which  ...  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  rude 
nations  divided  into  petty  contiguous  tribes. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  443. 
intertrigo  (in-ter-tri'go),  re.  [L.,  a chafing  or 
galling  of  the  skin  in  riding,  walking,  etc.,  < 
inter,  between,  + terere,  pp.  tritus,  rub:  see 
trite.]  A slight  inflammation  of  the  skin,  oc- 
curring in  creases  or  folds  where  one  part  of 
skin  rubs  on  another.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Pre- 
vent. Med.,  p.  252. 

intertrochanteric  (in-ter-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  [< 
inter-  + trochanter  + -ic.]  In  anat.,  situated 
between  two  trochanters:  specifically  applied 
to  a line  or  ridge  between  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur.  See  cut  under 
trochanter. 

The  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  621. 

intertrochlear  (in-ter-trok'le-ar),  a.  [<  inter - 
+ trochlear.]  Fitting  into  the  middle  of  a 
trochlear  or  pulley-like  surface  of  a joint:  as, 
the  intertrochlear  ridge  along  the  greater  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna. 

A tongue  and  groove  (“intertrochlear  crest")  in  the  el- 
bow-joint. E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  348. 

intertropical  (in-ter-trop'i-kal),  a.  [(.inter-  4- 
tropic  + -al.]  Situated  between  the  tropics. 

Hound  many  intertropical  islands,  . . . the  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  entirely  coated  by  irregular  masses  of  coral. 

Darutin,  Coral  Iteefs,  p.  79. 
Intertropical  portions  of  the  old  world.  Science,  III.  C06. 

intertubular  (in-ter-tu'bu-liir),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
tubule  + -rare3.]  Situated  between  tubes:  as, 
the  intertubular  cells. 

interturbt,  re.  t.  [<  L.  interturbare,  disturb 
by  interruption, < inter,  between,  + turbare,  dis- 
turb, trouble:  see  trouble,  disturb.]  To  dis- 
turb. 

Even  so  do  I interturb  and  trouble  you  with  my  bab- 
bling. J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  22. 

interturbert,  re.  A disturber. 

The  world  percase  fantazing  us  to  be  an  interturber  of 
the  peace  rather  than  an  indifferent  mediator. 

Henry  VIII.,  To  Wyatt,  May,  1538. 

intertwine  (in-ter-twin'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tertwined, ppr.  intertwining.  [<  inter-  + twine, 
re.]  I.  trans.  To  unite  by  twining  or  twisting 
one  with  another;  interlace. 

Wherever,  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter’d  head. 

Milton,  P.  R,.,  iv.  405. 

ii.  intrans.  To  twine  together ; be  inter- 
woven : as,  intertwining  vines. 

My  dwelling  stands  — a sweet  recluse  abode ! 

And  o’er  my  darken’d  casement  intertwine 
The  fragrant  briar,  the  woodbine,  and  the  vine. 

Scott,  Eclogues,  i. 

intertwine  (in'ter-twm),  n.  [<  intertwine,  re.] 
A mutual  or  reciprocal  twining  or  winding. 
[Rare.] 

Ill 

Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strewed  before  thy  advancing. 

Coleridge,  To  Wordsworth. 

intertwiningly  (in-ter-twi'ning-li),  adv.  By  in- 
tertwining or  being  intertwined, 
intertwist  (in-ter-twist'),  re.  t.  [<  inter-  + 
twist.]  To  twist  one  with  another;  twist  or 
twine  together. 

Ye,  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots, 

Grasp  the  firm  rocks  ye  sprung  from. 

W.  Mason,  Caractacus. 
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intertwistingly  (in-ter-twis'ting-li),  adv.  By 
intertwisting  or  being  intertwisted, 
interunion  (in-ter-u'nyon),  re.  [<  inter-  + 
union.]  An  interblending.  [Rare.] 

The  . . . more  eloquent  interunion  of  human  voices  in 
.the  choir.  G.  W.  Cable,  Creole  Days,  p.  18. 


interval  (in'ter-val),  re.  [Formerly  also  inter- 
vall;  = F.  intervaile  = Pr.  entreval  = Sp.  inter - 
valo  = Pg.  It.  intervallo,  < L.  intervallum,  space 
between,  interval,  distance,  interval  of  time, 
pause,  difference,  lit.  space  between  two  pali- 
sades or  walls,  < inter,  between,  + vallum,  pali- 
sade, wall:  see  walO.]  1.  A vacant  or  unob- 
structed space  between  points  or  objects;  an, 
intervening  vacancy ; an  open  reach  or  stretch 
between  limits:  as,  the  intervals  between  the 
ranks  of  an  army. 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  Bpace  was  left, 

A dreadful  interval.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  105. 

2.  Specifically,  a low  level  tract  of  land,  as 
along  a river,  between  hills,  etc.  Also  inter- 
vale. [U.  S.] 

The  winding  Pemigewasset,  . . . 

. . . whitening  down  its  rocks. 

Or  lazily  gliding  through  its  intervals. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

In  a green  rolling  interval,  planted  with  noble  trees  and 
flanked  by  moderate  hills,  stands  the  vast  white  caravan- 
sary. C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  810. 

There  was  no  wind,  except  in  the  open  glades  between 
the  woods,  where  the  frozen  lakes  spread  out  like  meadow 
intervals.  B.  Taylor , Northern  Travel,  p.  22. 

3.  Any  dividing  tract  in  space,  time,  or  de- 
gree ; an  intervening  space,  period,  or  state;  a 
separating  reach  or  stretch  of  any  kind:  with 
reference  either  to  the  space  itself  or  to  the 
points  of  separation  or  division : as,  an  interval 
of  rocky  ground  between  meadows ; to  fill  up 
an  interval  in  conversation  with  music ; an  in- 
terval of  ease  or  of  relapse  in  disease ; a lucid 
interval  in  delirium ; to  set  trees  at  intervals  of 
fifty  feet  ) to  breathe  only  at  long  intervals;  the 
clock  strikes  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 

This  is  the  freshest,  the  most  busie  and  stirring  intervall 
or  time  betweene,  that  husbandmen  have. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  26. 

Short  as  the  interval  is  since  I last  met  you  in  this  place 
on  a similar  occasion,  the  events  which  have  filled  up  that 
interval  have  not  been  unimportant.  Canning. 

There  seems  to  be  no  interval  between  greatness  and 
meanness.  Emerson,  Heroism. 

4.  Specifically,  in  entom.,  one  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween longitudinal  strise  of  the  elytra.  When  the 
strife  are  regular,  both  they  and  the  intervals  are 
numbered  from  the  suture  outward. — 5.  In  mu- 
sic, the  difference  or  distance  in  pitch  between 
two  tones.  If  the  tones  are  sounded  simultaneously, 
the  interval  is  harmonic;  if  successively,  melodic.  An  in- 
terval is  acoustically  described  by  the  ratio  between  the 
vibration-numbers  of  the  two  tones : thus,  an  octave  is 
represented  by  the  ratio  2:1;  a fifth,  by  the  ratio  3 : 2,  etc. 
Musically  the  intervals  between  the  key-note  of  a major 
scale  and  its  several  tones  are  regarded  as  the  standards 
with  which  all  possible  intervals  are  compared  and  from 
which  they  are  named.  The  standard  intervals  are  as  fol- 
lows : do  to  do  (C  to  C,  F to  F,  etc.)  is  called  a first.,  prime , 
or  unison;  do  to  re  (C  to  D,  F to  G,  etc.),  a second ; do  to 
mi  (C  to  E,  F to  A,  etc.),  a third;  do  to  fa  (C  to  F,  F to 
Bb,  etc.),  a.  fourth;  do  to  do'  (C  to  C',  F to  F',  etc.),  an 
eighth  or  octave,  etc.  These  intervals  are  usually  further 
designated  thus:  standard  firsts,  fourths,  fifths,  and  oc- 
taves are  perfect;  standard  seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  sev- 
enths, ninths,  etc.,  are  major.  If  an  interval  is  a half-step 
longer  than  the  corresponding  standard  interval,  it  is  called 
augmented  (or  sharp,  super fiuous,  extreme,  redundant ) : 
thus,  do  to  fi  (C  to  FJJ,  F to  BQ,  etc.)  is  an  augmented  fourth; 
do  to  li  (C  to  A#,  F to  DJt,  etc.)  is  an  augmented  sixth.  If 
an  interval  is  a half-step  shorter  than  the  corresponding 
major  interval,  it  is  called  minor  (or  fiat):  thus,  do  to  me 
(C  to  Efr,  F to  Afy,  etc.)  is  a minor  third,  etc.  If  an  inter- 
val is  a half-step  shorter  than  the  corresponding  perfect 
or  minor  interval,  it  is  called  diminished : thus,  do  to  solrj 
(C  to  GW,  F to  Cw,  etc.)  is  a diminished  fifth  (also  called  im- 
perfect) ; di  to  le  (CJJ  to  A^,  FJJ  to  Dfcr,  etc.)  is  a diminished 
sixth,  etc.  (This  nomenclature  is  obviously  inconsistent, 
and  another  is  also  in  use,  according  to  which  all  standard 
intervals  are  called  major,  all  a half-step  longer  than  the 
corresponding  major  intervals  are  called  augmented,  all  a 
half-step  shorter  than  the  corresponding  major  are  called 
minor,  and  all  a half-step  shorter  than  the  corresponding 
minor  are  called  diminished.)  A given  interval  is  mea- 
sured and  named  by  comparison  with  a major  scale  based 
on  the  lower  tone  of  the  interval.  Intervals  not  greater 
than  an  octave  are  called  simple  ; those  greater  than  an 
octave,  compound  — compound  intervals  being  reducible 
to  simple  ones  by  subtracting  one  or  more  octaves.  When 
the  upper  tone  of  a simple  interval  is  transposed  an  octave 
downward  or  its  lower  tone  an  octave  upward,  the  inter- 
val is  said  to  be  inverted : inverted  firsts  become  octaves, 
seconds  become  sevenths,  thirds  become  sixths,  etc. ; and 
perfect  intervals  remain  perfect,  major  intervals  become 
minor,  minor  intervals  become  major,  augmented  inter- 
vals become  diminished,  and  diminished  intervals  become 
augmented.  Intervals  are  consonant  or  dissonant : the  per- 
fect consonances  are  standard  firsts,  fourths,  fifths,  and 
octaves : the  imperfect  consonances  are  major  or  minor 
thirds  and  sixths ; and  the  dissonances  are  major  or  minor 
seconds  and  sevenths,  with  all  augmented  and  diminished 
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intervals.  The  acoustical  values  of  the  more  important  2.  To  come  between  in  act;  act  intermediately  come  between : see  intervene.']  1.  Eccles.,  same 
recognized  intervals  are  as  follows:  or  medjatorially ; interfere  or  interpose,  as  be-  as  intercessor,  2. — 2.  An  inspector  in  a mine, 

Pure.  Tempered,  tween  persons,  parties,  or  states.  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  upon  the  works  car- 

Pnmeorimi  ir  r (■'  t..  i -l  i-i  Another  consideration  must  here  he  interposed,  con-  ried  on,  and  upoii_  the  use_  made  of  supplies. 

Augmented  ' ’ ' ' reining  the  intervenin'/  of  presbyters  in  the  regiment  of  Gregory  Tale.  [Western  U.  S.] 

prime (C  to  C{,  F to  F{)  24:25  ) , the  several  churches.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  230.  interventricular  (in"ter-ven-trik'u-lar),  a.  [< 

Minor  >1:2«  But  Providence  himself  will  intervene  L.  inter,  between,  + ventriculus,  Ventricle,  + 

Msa“«nd CO  to  US  F to  GW  15:16  j To  throw  his  dark  displeas^o'mthe  scene^  ^ _ar3.]  x In  anal,  placed  between  ventricles, 

second.  (C  to  D,  F to  G)  8:9(or9:l0)  1:2*  A magistrate  possessed  of  the  whole  executive  power  as  those  of  the  heart  or  brain:  as,  an  mterven- 

Augmented  . . . has  authority  to  intervene  between  the  nobles  and  tviculav  opening  in  tlie  lieart.  A.  In  ctltom ., 

second (C  to  D$,  F to  Gjt)  64:75  ) 1:21  commons.  J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  67.  coming  between  the  chambers  of  the  dorsal 

Maior  third  fC  to  e7’  F to  4*5  1*2^  About  the  time  Austria  and  Prussia  proposed  to  the  diet  vessel  or  heart — Interventricular  valvules,  in  en- 

P^rfert  m A ’ * to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig  on  international  tom.,  small  valves  opening  toward  the  anterior  end  of  the 

fourth  (C  to  F F to  Bfr)  3*4  1-2^  8r°unds.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  429.  dorsal  vessel,  and  separating  the  chambers. 

Augmented  * 3.  In  law.  to  interpose  and  becomo  a party  to  intervenuet,  n.  [<  OF.  inter  venue,  entrevenue , 

fourth (tri-  a suit  pending  between  other  parties:  as,  intervention^ mtervenu,^.  of  intervenir,  inter- 

Diminished  "(C  *'  ® 32: 45 (or  18: 25)1  ^ stockholders  may  intervene  in  a suit  against  vene : see  intervene.  Cf.  avenue.}  Intervention. 

fifth (C  to  Gk,  F to  Q?)  45 : 64  (or  25:36)  ,)  7 directors — Intervening  subject,  in  contrapuntal  mu-  . , _ . . . 

Perfect  fifth.  ..(C  to  G,  F to  C)  2:3  1:2T2  sic,  an  intermediate  or  secondary  subject  or  theme.  = Syn.  Intervenular  (in-ter-ven  u-lgr),  a.  [\  inter- ~r 

Augmented  2 and  3.  Interfere,  Intermeddle,  etc.  See  interpose.  venule  + -a?’3.]  In  entom .,  lying  between  the 

fifth  . . (C  to  G},  F to  CJ)  16:25  ) 1;23  II.  trans.  To  come  between;  divide.  [Bare.]  veins  of  an  insect’s  wing. 

FtnJS'*  s-s  1-4  Self-sown  woodlands  of  birch,  alder,  &c.,  intervening  With  the  usual  marginal  row  of  minute  black  intemen- 

Augmented ’ the  different  estates.  De  Quincey.  uiar  lunules.  Packard. 

sixth (c  to  Aft  F to  D#)  128 : 225  1 , intervene!,  »•  [i  intervene,  v.}  A coming  to-  intervertt  (in-ter-vert'),  v.  t.  [=F . intervertir, 

Minor  is  it  a. oi  | 1:28  gather;  a meeting.  < L . intervertere,  turn  aside,  turn  in  another 

Maioi™4”  " "(CtaB'7’rt°E^  s):16(or6;9l  > They  [Buckingham  and  Olivarez]  had  some  sharper  and  direction,  < inter,  between,  + verterc,  turn:  see 

seventh  fC  to  B F to  El  8:15  1 ,,  some  milder  differences,  which  might  easily  happen  in  verse_  Cf.  avert,  divert,  invert,  etc.]  To  turn 

Diminished  " ’ ll:212  gr™d^H°Sj,^elSeim1iii»hnPS7S  to  another  course  or  to  another  use;  divert; 

octave (C  to  C'b,  F to  Fh)  135 : 256  j whlch  the>’  s'™!6*1-  Sir  11  ■ Bolton,  Reliquiaj,  p.  287.  ^ , 

Octave (CtoC'  FtoF')  1:2  1:2.  intervener  (in-tfer-ve'ner),  n.  One  who  inter-  . , . . , . 

./»  v,  • 7 ’ , i i „ The  good  never  mtervert  nor  miscogmze  the  favour  and 

The  values  given  in  the  first  column  are  those  of  the  ideal  venes  ; specifically,  in  law,  a third  person  who  benefit  which  they  have  received. 

intervals,  such  as  are  secured  by  using  pure  intonation ; intervenes  ill  a suit  to  which  he  was  not  origi-  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  893. 

those  given  in  the  second  column  are  those  of  equally  tern-  nollv  p mrtv  . , , , • /a-  i 

pered  intonation,  such  as  is  used  on  keyed  instruments,  like  ’*  * /•  f T.Q\  r / intervertebra  (in-ter-ver  te-bra),  n .,  pi.  intci- 

the  pianoforte  and  the  organ.  (See  intonation'*  and  tern-  inter  venience _(m-ter-ve  mens),  n.  [\  intei  ve-  vertebra}  {- bre).  [NL.,<  L.  inter,  between,  + ver- 
perament.)  A diatonic  interval  is  one  that  occurs  between  nien(t)  + -ce.  J A coming  between;  mterven-  fabra  vertebra*  see  vertebra.!  In  Cams’s  sys- 
tatSL^dta™  tion’  [Rare’]  *6“  of  classification  (1828),  an  intervertebral 

and  a tone  foreign  to  that  scale.  An  enharmonic  interval  ^ rf  pe^t  of  the  intervenunce  of  more  successive  instru-  element  of  the  skull ; the  skeleton  of  a sense- 
is one  on  an  instrument  of  fixed  intonation,  that  is  ap-  mental  causes.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Ong.  of  Mankind,  p.  335.  organ  regarded  as  of  vertebral  nature  and  in- 
parent  only  in  the  notation,  being  in  fact  a unison,  as,  on  intervenient  (in-ter-ve'nient),  a.  [<  L.  inter-  terposed  between  successive  cranial  vertebral 

the  pianoforte,  the  interval  from  FJ  to  G7.  In  musical  venien(t-)s , ppr.  of  intervenire,  come  between:  segments  Cams  had  three  such  intervertebral  — audi- 
science  the  theory  of  intervals  is  introductory  to  that  of  __  segments.  earns  naa tnree  suen  lmerverieurse  auui 

chords  and  to  harmony  in  general  see  intervene.]  Coming  or  being  between,  in-  five,  optic,  and  olfactory.  The  distinction  is  perfectly 

fi  Tn  Ionic  n ’ r'Rnm  1 tervening.  [Rare.]  sound,  and  still  endures,  though  Carus’s  interpretation 

p.  in  logic , a proposition.  L±tare.J  Angular  , . . . ..  . . . of  the  homologies  of  the  parts  is  abandoned.  The  three 

intervals,  in  astron.  See  angular—  At  intervals,  (a)  In  the  mathematics,  that  use  which  is  collateral  and  intervertebral  are  now  regarded  as  the  skeletons  of  the  ear 
After  intervals.  See  def.  3.  (b)  During  or  between  in-  intervenient  is  no  less  worthy  than  that  which  is  principal  and  nose  - namely  the  auditory  orotic  capsule  or  oto- 

tervals;  between  whiles  or  by  turns ; occasionally  or  alter-  and  intended.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  172.  Cj.aJie  (the  petrosal  or  petromastoid  part  of  the  temporal 
nately : as,  to  rest  at  intervals.  0n  the  horizon's  verge,  bone),  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball  (extensively  ossified 

Miriam  watch’d  and  dozed  at  intervals.  O’er  intervenient  waste,  through  glimmering  haze  in  many  animals),  and  the  ethmoid  bone  (mesethmoid  and 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden.  Unquestionably  kenned,  that  cone-shaped  hill.  pair  of  ethmoturbinals). 

Consecutive  or  parallel  Intervals.  See  consecutive.  Wordsworth,  Near  Aquapendente.  intervertebral  (in-ter-ver'te-bral),  a.  [=  F.  in- 

—Direct  interval,  in  music,  an  interval  in  its  usual  posi-  intervenium  (in-ter-ve'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  interve - tervertebral ; as  inter-  + vertebra  + -a?.]  Sit- 
tion:  opposed  to  inverted  interval.  See  def.  5.— Implied  nia  (_jn  r<  L.  intervenium,  the  space  between  uated  between  any  two  successive  vertebrae. — 

th“vals  o£  tb? dSoNntS.-“lfa?em“rof  yeins  earth-  in  stones-  etf-  >-  < ,b.e-  “Scfwhlfofdisc^ 

.an  interval  See  extreme.  tween,  + vena,  vem:  see  vein.}  In  lot  the 

mtervale  (m'ter-val),  n.  [A  var.  of  interval,  space  or  area  occupied  by  parenchyma  between  vertebral  foramina.  See  foramen.— Intervertebral 

as  if  < inter-  + vale1.}  A low  level  tract  of  the  veins  of  leaves.  IAndley.  substance,  in  human  anat. , concentric  laminae  ol  fibrous 

land,  especially  along  a river ; an  interval.  See  interventt  (in-tfer-vent'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mterven-  tissue  and  more  internally  fibrocartilage,  with  soft  pulpy 
interval,  2.  [£ocal,°U.  S.]  tns,  pp  of  intervenire l come  between:  see  in- 

At  one  place  along  the  bank  of  a stream,  there  was  a tervene. J lo  obstruct;  tnwart.  interview  (in'ter-vu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  enter - 

broad  tract  which  Albert  thought  would  make  ...  “a  To  Ida  he  descends,  and  sees  from  thence  view  * < OF.  entrevue  F.  entrevue  interview, 

beautiful  piece  of  intervale. " Juno  and  Pallas  haste  the  Greeks’ defence:  T Centre 

Jacob  Abbott,  Mary  Erskine,  ii.  Whose  purpose  his  command,  by  Iris  given,  meeting,  < entr&OOir , ren.,  meet,  VlSlt_,  ^ entre , 

The  woody  intervale  just  beyond  the  marshy  land.  Doth  intervent.  Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  between,  + voir,  see,  > vue,  View,  sight:  see 

. The  Century,  XXIX.  769.  I trust  there  is  both  day  and  means  to  intervent  tYiis  bar-  View.]  1.  A meeting  ol  persons  tace  to  tace ; 

intervallic  (in-ter-val'ik),  a.  [<  interval  (L.  Saine-  . AT.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  66.  usually,  a formal  meeting  for  conference. 

intervallum)  + -ic.]  In  music , pertaining  to  intervention  (in-ter-ven'sbon),  n.  [=  F.  in-  To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 

intervals ; pertaining  to  pitch  as  distinguished  tervention  = Sp.  intervencion  = Pg.  intervengao  unt0 11118  uar  anu r°yal ^Thcii  V v 27 

from  force,  duration,  or  quality.  = intervenzione,  < LL . mterventio(n-),  an  in-  ,Twas  .„  the  temple  where  7 flrst’beheid  her.' . ’ 

intervallumt  (m-ter-val'um),  n.  [<  L.  inter-  terpositiou,  giving  security,  lit.  a coming  be-  The  church  hath  first  begun  our  interview, 

vallum,  an  interval:  see  interval .1  An  interval,  tween,  < L.  intervenire,  pp.  interventus , come  be-  And  that’s  the  place  must  join  us  into  one. 

I will  devise  matter  enough  out  ot  this  Shallow  to  keep  twien : seo  intervene.}  1 The  act  or  state  of  . ^’Meton,  Changeling,  1.  1. 

Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out  of  intervening ; a coming  between ; interposition;  But  if  the  busie  tell-tale  day 

six  fashions,  which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions,  and  a’  mediatorial  interference:  as,  light  is  interrupt-  Our  happy  entermew  betray 

shall  laugh  without  intervallunw  ed  by  the  intervention  of  an  oplque  body ; the  Lest  thou  COIlfBSBe  to°’  Castara.  L 

interveined  (in-t6r-vand'),'’a.  [<  °f  ^ ^ in  ^ ^ °f  2.  In  journalism : (a)  A conversation  or  collo- 

veined.}  Intersected  with  or  as  if  with  veins.  > Till  in  sott  steam  fiuy  f Pers<®  whose  views  or  state- 

Fair  chamnain  with  less  rivers  interven'd  From  0cea"'s  bo80m  his  vapours  drawn  ments  are  sought  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 

Fan  cnampain  with  less  rivers  mtervmna.  ...  ^ with  gratetul  intervention  o’er  the  sky  them. 

. . ...  , . ’r/  . . Their  veil  diffusive  spread.  Mi. ’s  refusal  was  full  notice  . . . that  there  would 

intervenant  (iu-ter-ve  nant),  n.  [\  r.  inter-  Mallet,  Amyntoi  and  Ilieodora.  be  no  use  in  trying  to  get  out  of  him  through  an  interview 

venantj  ppr.  of  intervenir , intervene : see  inter-  There  was  no  pretext  of  a restraint  upon  the  king’s  lib-  what  he  was  not  willing  to  furnish  through  his  own  pen. 
vene.\  In  French  law,  an  intervener ; one  who  erty  for  an  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  France.  The  Nation,  .Nov.  18, 1886. 

intervenes.  Woolsey,  Introd  to  Inter  Law  § 40.  (ft)  A report  of  such  a conversation, 

intervene  (in-ter-ven'),  « |_pret  and  pp.  inter-  interview  (in'ter-vu)  ®.  [Early  mod.  E.  fat- 

tened, ppr.  intervening.  [__  F .intervenir  — Fi.  vine  interventions,  hut  a recognition  of  the  original,  the  im-  tervieu,  enterveu  ; (.  interview,  n.}  I.  trans.  To 
intervenir,  entrevenir  - Sp.  intervenir  = Pg.  mutable  flat  of  God.  . _ have  an  interview  with ; visit  as  an  interview- 

intervir  = It.  intervenire,  < L.  intervenire , come  J.  W.  Draper,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  A' XX II.  I8i).  cr,  usually  with  the  purpose  of  publishing  what 

between,  < inter,  between,  + venire,  eome:  see  2.  In  law,  the  act  by  which  a third  person  in-  is  said. 

come.}  I.  intrans.  1.  To  come  between ; fall  terposes  and  becomes  a party  to  a suit  pending  Il.f  intrans.  To  hold  an  interview;  converse 
or  happen  between  things,  persons,  periods,  between  other  parties. =Syn.  Interference,  Media-  or  confer  together.  [Bare.] 
or  events ; be  intermediate,  or  appear  or  hap-  . tion,  etc.  See  interposition.  Their  mutuall  frendes  . . . exhorted  theim  ...  to 

pen  intermediately.  interventionist  (in-ter-ven'shon-ist,  n.  [<  in-  mete  and  enteruieu  in  some  place  decent  and  conuenient, 

I proceed  to  those  errors  and  vanities  which  have  inter-  tervention  + -tit.]  In  tned.,  one  who  favors  in-  Hall,  Hen.  Vi.,  an.  12. 

vened  amongst  the  studies.  _ terfering  with  the  course  of  a disease  for  thera-  interviewer  (in'ter-vu-er),  n.  One  who  inter- 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  38.  peutic  purposes  under  certain  circumstances,  views ; a person,  especially  a newspaper  re- 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene,  as  contrasted  with  one  who  under  these  eircum-  porter,  who  holds  an  interview  or  practises  in- 

No  artful  wildness  to^pCTplex^the^cen&  ^ ^ stances  would  leave  the  patient  to  nature.  terviewing  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  what 
T,  , . ,,  , T>  , iu  n A interventor  (in-ter-ven'tor),  n.  [<  L.  iuterven-  is  said  to  him. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  death  t tt  o , ...... 

of  Fleuiy  a few  years  of  frugal  and  moderate  government  m ) one  wno  00mes  lni  a Visitor,  LiIj.  a sure-  The  interviewer  is  a product  of  over-civilization. 
intervened.  Macaulay,  Mirabeau.  ty,  an  intercessor,  < intervenire,  pp.  interventus,  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LI.  72. 
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interviewing  (in'ter-vu-mg),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  interview,  jj.]  The  practice  of  seeking  inter- 
views and  colloquy,  especially  with  persons  of 
some  importance  or  conspieuousness,  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  their  remarks  in  news- 
papers. 

When  interviewing  began  to  be  a regular  enterprise,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  English  leader-writers  denounced  it 
as  the  most  dreadful  form  which  American  impertinence 
had  yet  assumed.  The  Nation , Nov.  29,  1883,  p.  440. 

This  led  to  an  article  on  interviewing  in  the  Nation  of 
January  23,  1809,  which  was  the  first  formal  notice  of  the 
practice  under  that  name,  and  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
term  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  American,  IX.  329. 

intervisible  (m-ter-viz'i-bl),  a.  [<  inter-  + visi- 
ble.'] Mutually  visible;  that  may  be  seen  the 
one  from  the  other : applied  to  signal-  and  sur- 
veying-stations. 

intervisit  (in-ter-viz'it),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  + visit, 
i’.]  To  exchange  visits.  [Rare.] 

Here  we  trifled  and  bathed,  and  inter emted  with  the 
company  who  frequent  the  place  for  health. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  27,  1654. 

intervisit  (in-ter-viz'it),  n.  [<  intervisit,  v.] 
An  intermediate  visit.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Rare.] 

intervital  (in-ter-vi'tal),  a.  [<  L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + vita,  life : see  vital.]  Between  two 
lives;  pertaining  to  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection.  [Rare.] 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 

And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xliii. 

intervocalic  (in'i'ter-vo-kal'ik),  a.  [<  inter- 
+ L.  vocalis,  a vowel:  see  vocalic.]  Between 
vowels. 

Showing  that  intervocalic  i of  the  Provencal  MSS.  should 
not  invariably  be  reproduced  as  j. 

Amer.  Jour.  Pbilol.,  VIII.  490. 

intervolution  (in^ter-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [<  inter- 
volve,  after  volution.]  The  state  of  being  inter- 
volved.  [Rare.] 

intervolve  (in-ter-volv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tervoloed,  ppr.  intervolving.  [<  L.  inter,  between, 
among,  + voloere,  roll : see  volute.]  To  wind  or 
involve  reciprocally,  or  one  within  another. 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fix’d,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 
Then  most  when  most  irregular  they  seem. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  623. 

Great  Artist ! Thou,  whose  finger  set  aright 
This  exquisite  machine,  with  all  its  wheels, 

Though  inter volv’d,  exact. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

interweave  (in-ter-wev'),  v.  t.;  pret.  inter- 
wove, pp.  interwoven  (sometimes  interwove , inter- 
weaved ),  ppr.  interweaving.  [<  inter-  + weave.] 

1.  To  weave  together  into  a single  fabric,  as 
two  or  more  different  materials  or  strands:  as, 
to  interweave  silk  and  cotton. 

A mass  of  silvery  gauze  was  thrown  back,  revealing 
Cicely  attired  in  an  old-fashioned  ball  dress  made  of  lace 
interwoven  with  silver  threads. 

Harper's  Mag. , LXX VIII.  254. 

2.  To  intermingle  as  if  by  weaving;  blend  in- 
timately; intertwine;  interlace. 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

Milton,  P,  L.,  i.  621. 

He  so  interweaves  truth  with  probable  fiction  that  he 
puts  a pleasing  fallacy  upon  us.  Drydeii. 

lie  has  interwoven  in  the  Body  of  his  Fable  a very  beau- 
tiful and  well  invented  Allegory. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 

interwind  (in-ter-wind'),  v.  i .;  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
terwound, ppr.  interwinding.  [<  inter-  + wind1, 
v.]  To  move  in  a serpentine  course,  as  one 
among  others  moving  in  the  same  manner. 
[Rare.] 

Uncounted  sails  which  . . . pass  and  repass,  wind  and 
interwind.  E.  S.  Phelps,  Sealed  Orders. 

interwisht  (iii-ter-wisli'),  v.t.  [<  inter-  + wish.] 
To  wish  mutually. 

The  venome  of  all  stepdames,  gamesters’  gall, 

What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  interwish. 

Donne,  The  Curse. 

interwork  (in-ter-werk'),  v.  i.  [<  inter-  + work.] 
1.  To  work  together;  act  with  reciprocal  ef- 
fect.— 2.  To  work  between ; operate  interme- 
diately, 

The  doctrine  of  an  interworking  providence. 

E.  H.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ,  p.  335. 

interworld  (in'ter-werld),  n.  [<  inter-  + world.'] 
A world  between  other  worlds. 

Other  worlds,  or  imaginary  inter-worlds  and  spaces  be- 
tween. Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

interwound1  (in-t6r-wond' or  -wound'),  v.  t . [< 
inter-  + wound1.]  To  wound  mutually. 


The  Captain  chuses  but  three  hundred  out ; 

And,  arming  each  but  with  a Trump  and  Torch, 

About  a mighty  Pagan  Hoast  doth  march. 

Making  the  same,  through  their  drad  sodain  sound, 

With  their  owne  Arms  themselues  to  inter-wound. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  DuBartas’s  W eeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 

Hence  discontented  sects  and  schisms  arise ; 

Hence  interwounding  controversies  spring, 

That  feed  the  simple,  and  offend  the  wise. 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 

interwouild2  (in-ter-wound'),  Preterit  and  past 
participle  of  interwind. 

interwove  (in-ter-wov').  Preterit  and  occa- 
sional past  participle  of  interweave. 

interwoven  (in-ter-wo'vn).  Past  participle  of 

interweave. 

interwreathe  (in-ter-re®H'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  intermreathed,  ppr.  interior eatliing.  [<  inter- 
+ wreathe.]  To  twist  or  plait  into  a wreath. 
[Rare.] 

Say,  happy  youth,  crown’d  with  a heav'nly  ray 
Of  the  first  flame,  and  intermreathed  bay, 

Inform  my  soul  in  labour  to  begin, 
los  or  anthems,  pseans  or  a hymn. 

Lovelace,  Posthuma,  ii.,  To  Mr.  E.  It. 

interwrougllt  (in-ter-rat').  A preterit  and  past 
participle  of  in  terwork. 

interzoCECial  (in//ter-zo-e'sial),  a.  [<  inter-  + 
zooecium  + -al.  ] Intervening  between  or  among 
the  zooecia  of  a polyzoan:  as,  “the  inter zocecial 
pores,”  Nature,  XXX.  306. 

interzygapophysial  (in-ter-zFga-po-fiz'i-al),  a. 
[<  inter-  + zygapophysis  + -al.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  zygapophyses  or  articular  processes 
of  a vertebra. 

intestable  (in-tes'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  intestable  = 
It.  in  testa, bile,  < L.  intestabilis,  disqualified  from 
witnessing  or  making  a will,  < in-  priv.  + tes- 
tabilis,  qualified  to  give  testimony:  see  testable 2. 
Of.  intestate.]  Legally  unqualified  or  disquali- 
fied to  make  a will : as,  an  idiot  or  a lunatic  is 
intestable. 

Such  persons  as  are  intestable  for  want  of  liberty  or 
freedom  of  will  are  by  the  civil  law  of  various  kinds ; as 
prisoners,  captives,  and  the  like.  But  the  law  of  England 
does  not  make  such  persons  absolutely  intestable. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xxxii. 

intestacy  (in-tes'ta-si),  n.  [<  intestate)  + -cy.] 
The  condition  of  dying  intestate  or  without 
leaving  a valid  will;  the  leaving  of  property 
not  disposed  of,  or  not  effectually  disposed  of, 
by  will.  Partial  intestacy  exists  where  some  of  the 
property  is  effectually  bequeathed,  but  not  all. 

The  statute  31  Edward  III.  c.  11.  provides  that,  in  case 
of  intestacy , the  ordinary  shall  depute  the  nearest  and  most 
lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  administer  his  goods. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  Ii.  xxxii. 

intestate  (in-tes'tat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  intestat 
= Sp.  Pg.  intestado  = It.  intestato,  < L.  mtesta- 
tus,  having  made  no  will,  < in-  priv.  + testatns, 
having  made  a will,  pp.  of  testari,  make  a will: 
see  test2,  testament.  Cf.  intestable.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  made  no  will,  or  no  valid  will ; having 
left  property  not  effectually  disposed  of  by  will. 
The  decedent  is  properly  said  to  have  died  intestate  as  to 
any  part  of  his  property  not  so  disposed  of. 

In  case  a person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his 
goods  as  were  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the 
whole  of  them,  he  was,  and  is,  said  to  die  intestate. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xxxii. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matters 
and  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  in- 
testate  was  peculiar  to  England  and  the  sister  kingdoms. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 400. 

Children  inherited  equally  as  co  partners  the  property 
of  intestate  parents,  whether  real  or  personal. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  334. 

2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will ; not  legally  devised 
or  bequeathed:  as,  an  intestate  estate Intes- 

tates’ Estates  Act,  ail  English  statute  of  1884  (47  and  48 
Viet.,  c.  71)  relating  to  administration  of  personal  estate, 
and  escheat  of  real  estate. 

II.  n.  A person  dying  without  making  a valid 
will,  or  leaving  any  property  not  effectually 
bequeathed. 

in  testimonium  (in  tes-ti-mo'ni-um).  [L.:  in, 

in,  for;  testimonium,  acc.  of  testimonium,  wit- 
ness, testimony:  see  testimony .]  In  witness. 

Intestina  (in-tes-ti'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
intestinus,  internal:  see  intestine.]  Intestinal 
worms — that  is,  worms  livingin  the  intestines 
of  other  animals ; entozoa  in  general,  it  was  the 
first  Linnean  order  of  the  class  Vermes,  including  worms 
which  for  the  most  part  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals. The  term  has  no  exact  technical  meaning,  and  is 

* not  now  in  use.  Also  Intestinalia. 

intestinal  (in-tes'ti-nal),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  in- 
testinal = It.  intestinale,  < NL.  intestinalis,  < 
L.  intestinum , an  intestine : see  intestine,  n.]  1 . 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intestine,  or  the  intes- 
tines in  general ; enteric : as,  the  intestinal  tube 
or  tract;  intestinal  movements. 


The  CEecum  has  been  called  the  second  stomach,  the 
idea  once  being  that  in  it  the  final  process  of  intestinal 
digestion  was  carried  out. 

B.  \V.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  117. 

2.  Having  an  intestine  or  enteron:  the  oppo- 
site of  anenterous : applied  to  nearly  all  the 
Metazoa  as  distinguished  from  the  Protozoa . 
— 3.  Inhabiting  the  intestine;  entozoic;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Intestina  or  Intestinalia . 
— Intestinal  fever.  See  feveri.—  Intestinal  follicle. 
See  follicle,  2. — Intestinal  glands.  See  gland.— In- 
testinal juice,  the  secretion  found  in  the  intestine,  or 
more  strictly  that  secreted  by  the  intestinal  glands  them- 
selves, independently  of  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  he- 
patic contributions ; succus  entericus.  It  has  some,  but 
apparently  unimportant,  digestive  power.— Intestinal 
navel,  worm,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Intestinales  (in-tes-ti-na'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  intestinalis , intestinal:  see  intestinal.]  The 
intestinal  ascidians,  in  which  the  intestinal 
canal  lies  entirely  behind  the  small  branchial 
sac,  as  in  the  salps:  distinguished  from  the 
branchial  ascidians. 

Intestinalia  (in-tes-ti-na'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L. , neut. 
pi.  of  intestinalis:  see  intestinal.]  Same  as  In- 
testina. 

intestine  (in-tes'tin),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  intestin 
==  Sp.  Pg.  It.  intestino,  < L.  intestinus , inward, 
internal,  intestine  (neut.  intestinum,  usually  in 
pi.  intestina , entrails),  < intus,  within,  < in  = E. 
in : see  in1.  Cf.  internal  and  entrails,  from  the 
same  source.]  I.  a.  1.  Internal;  inward;  per- 
taining to  the  interior  part  of  something. 

Epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer.  Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  484. 

From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine  broil, 

That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.  Keats , Hyperion,  ii. 

2f.  Inner;  innate;  inborn. 

Everything  labours  under  an  intestine  necessity. 

Cudworth. 

3.  Internal  with  regard  to  a company,  com- 
munity, or  nation;  domestic:  usually  applied 
to  what  is  evil : as,  intestine  feuds. 

Thair  was  not  sen  King  Keneths  days 
Sic  strange  intestine  crewel  stryf. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  189). 

Hereof  aryse  these  intestine  batails  betwixt  the  crysten 
kynges,  to  prepare  the  waye  more  esey  for  the  Turke  to 
inuade  vs.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  v. 

No  country  in  Europe  . . . was  so  sorely  afflicted  with 
intestine  anarchy  as  Castile.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

The  boycotter  thus  becomes  the  intestine  enemy  of  so- 
ciety and  its  peace.  The  Century,  XXXII.  321. 

Intestine  motion,  the  motion  of  very  small  parts  of  a 
body,  as  of  molecules. 

II.  n.  In  <umf.,the  lower  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  extending  from  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  to  the  anus;  gut;  bowel:  in  popular 
use  usually  in  the  plural:  the  guts ; bowels;  en- 
trails. In  a wider  sense,  in  biology,  the  term  is  also  used 
to  include  the  whole  alimentary  canal  or  enteron.  (See  ali- 
mentary and  enteron.)  In  man,  as  in  other  vertebrates  and 
many  invertebrates,  the  intestine  is  the  tube  into  which 
partly  digested  food  is  received  from  the  stomach,  for  the 
completion  of  the  digestive  process  by  the  action  upon 
the  food  of  certain  secretions  (as  the  hepatic,  pancre- 
atic, and  intestinal),  the  draw- 
ing off  of  the  assimilable  ma- 
terial by  the  blood-vessels  and 
lacteals,  and  the  ejection  of  the 
refuse  or  non-assimilable  sub- 
stances, as  feces  or  excrement, 
by  the  anus.  The  length  of  the 
human  intestine  is  five  or  six 
times  that  of  the  body,  such 
extent  representing,  perhaps, 
an  average  of  relative  length ; 
the  intestine  is  generally  short- 
er in  carnivorous  animals,  and 
longer  in  those  which  are  her- 
bivorous. It  is  a muscnlomem- 
branous  tube  invested  with  a 
peritoneal  coat,  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  having 
in  its  walls  both  longitudinal 
and  circular  muscular  fibers. 

It  lies  coiled  in  many  convolu- 
tions in  the  abdomen,  the  coils 
being  freely  movable,  though 
the  tube  as  a whole  is  held  in 
place  by  mesenteric  folds  of 
peritoneum.  Into  it  are  poured 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
pancreas,  as  well  as  those  of  its 
own  numerous  glandular  struc- 
tures. The  character  of  the 
tube  in  man  and  mammals  gen- 
erally has  caused  its  division  in- 
to a small  and  a large  intestine. 

Theformer  extendsfrom  the  py- 
lorus to  the  iliocfecal  valve,  and 
is  subdivided  into  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum.  The 
latter  consists  of  the  caecum  or  head  of  the  colon,  with  its 
appendix  vermiformis  ; of  the  colon  proper,  divided  into 
ascending,  transverse,  and  descending ; and  of  the  rectum 
or  straight  gut,  continued  from  the  descending  colon  by 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  small  intestine  is  smoothly  and 
simply  tubular ; the  large  is  more  or  less  extensively  sac- 
culated. This  distinction  does  not  hold  as  a rule  below 
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Human  Stomach  and  Intes- 
tines. 

a , vermiform  appendage; 
ac,  ascending  colon;  c,  cae- 
cum ; c',  cardiac  end  of  sto- 
mach ; d,  duodenum  ; dc,  de- 
scending colon;  £, rectum,  end- 
ing at  anus;  li,  large  intestine 
or  colon,  including  ac,  tc,  dc; 
e,  termination  of  esophagus; 
py,  pyloric  end  of  stomach, 
whence  the  coiled  small  intes- 
tine (duodenum,  jejunum, and 
ileum)  extends  to  si;  tc,  trans- 
verse colon. 


intestine 

mammals,  in  many  of  which,  also,  the  caecum  is  of  com- 
paratively enormous  extent.  Thus,  in  birds,  in  which 
there  are  commonly  a pair  of  caeca,  the  site  of  these  organs 
marks  the  only  distinction  between  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  portions  of  the  tube.  In  many  lower  verte- 
brates, as  tishes,  caeca  may  be  very  numerous,  and  situated 
near  the  pylorus.  In  all  vertebrates  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testine is  primitively  continuous  with  that  of  the  umbil- 
ical vesicle,  and  in  those  which  have  an  allantois  with  the 
cavity  of  that  organ.  In  its  simplest  possible  form  the 
intestine  represents  the  interior  of  a gastrula.  See  cut 
under  gastrula. 

The  intestines  appear  to  be  affected  with  albuminoid 
disease  next  in  frequency  to  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
lymphatic  glands.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  750. 

Clavate  intestine.  See  clavate i.—  Thick  intestine, 
in  certain  insects,  a distention  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
ileum,  forming  a large  blind  sac  which  is  turned  back 
toward  the  ventnculus.  It  is  thickened,  and  ridged  on 
the  inner  surface.  Its  function  appears  to  be  to  subject 
the  food  to  a second  digestion  before  it  is  passed  out  of 
the  body. 

intestiniform  (in-tes'ti-ni-form),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
testinum,  intestine,  + forma,  shape.]  Resem- 
bling an  intestine  in  form. 

Stomach  greatly  elongated,  intestiniform. 

Quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit,  I.  415. 

intextt,  re.  [<  L.  intextus,  an  interweaving,  join- 
ing together/  intexere,  interweave,  weave  into, 

< in,  in,  + texere,  weave : see  text,  and  cf.  con- 
text.^ The  text  of  a book;  the  contents. 

I had  a book  which  none 
Co'd  reade  the  intext  but  my  selfe  alone. 

Herrick,  To  hia  Closet-Gods,  1.  6. 

intextine  (in-teks'tin),  n.  [<  L.  mtus,  within, 
+ E.  extine.]  In  bot.,  a supplementary  mem- 
brane which  is  sometimes  present  in  the  outer 
coat  (extine)  of  pollen-grains,  as  in  CEnothera, 
where  the  extine  separates  into  a true  extine 
and  an  intextine. 

intextured  (in-teks'turd),  a.  [<  L.  intexere, 
p.  intextus,  inweave,'?  in,  in,  4-  texere,  weave, 
f.  texture.]  Woven  or  worked  in.  Wright. 
in  thesi  (in  the'si).  [L.:  in,  in;  thesi,  abl.  of 
thesis,  thesis:  see  thesis.]  As  a proposition; 
in  the  nature  of  a thesis, 
inthirstt  (in-therst'),  v.  t.  [<  in-1  + thirst.]  To 
affect  with  thirst ; make  thirsty. 

Using  our  pleasure  as  the  traveller  doth  water,  not  as 
the  drunkard  does  wine,  whereby  he  is  inflamed  and  in - 
thirsted  the  more.  Bp.  Hall,  Christian  Moderation,  i.  8. 

inthrall,  inthral,  v.  t.  See  enthrall. 
inthralment,  inthrallment,  n.  See  enthral- 
ment. 

inthrone  (in-thron'),  v.  t.  See  enthrone. 
inthrong  (in-throng'),  v.  i.  [<  in 1 + throng.] 
To  throng  in. 

His  people  like  a flowing  stream  inthrong.  Fairfax. 

inthronizatet,  a.  [<  ML.  inthronizatus,  pp.  of 
inthronizare,  enthrone:  see  entlironize.]  En- 
throned. 

In  the  feast  of  all  saintes,  the  archbishop  was  inthro- 
nizate  at  Canterburie. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  II.,  V 5,  col.  2.  ( Nares .) 

inthronizatlon  (in-thro-ni-za'shon),  n.  See  en- 
thronization. 

inthronise  (in-thro'niz),  v.  t.  See  entlironize. 
inticet,  inticementt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
entice,  etc. 

intilt  (in-til'),  prep.  [<  ME.  intil,  intyl  (<  OSw. 
intil,  in  til,  Sw.  intill  = Dan.  indtil),  a var.  of  un- 
til: see  until.  Cf.  into.]  1.  Into;  in. 

It  was  intill  a pleasant  time, 

Upon  a simmer’s  day. 

The  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  171). 
She’s  ta’en  the  keys  intill  her  hand, 

And  threw  them  deep,  deep  in  the  sea. 

The  Knight  s Ghost  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  211). 

2.  Unto. 

Although  he  sought  oon  intyl  Inde. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  624. 
But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  claw’d  me  in  his  clutch, 

And  hath  shipped  me  intil  the  land, 

As  if  I had  never  been  such. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1,  81. 

intima(in'ti-ma),n.'  ■pl.intimce(-me).  [NL.,fem. 
of  L.  intimus,  inmost:  see  intimate.]  In  zool. 
and  anat.,  an  intimate  (that  is,  an  innermost  or 
lining)  membrane,  coating,  or  other  structure 
of  some  part  or  organ;  specifically,  the  inner- 
most coat  of  an  artery  or  vein,  consisting  of  the 
endothelial  lining  backed  by  connective  and 
elastic  tissue.  The  full  term  is  tunica  intima. 

When  the  larva  undergoes  eedysis,  the  intima  of  a por- 
tion  of  the  tracheal  system  is  also  cast  off  by  means  of  some 
of  these  chords.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  289. 

The  coats  which  were  found  to  have  undergone  morbid 
change  were  the  intima  and  the  middle  coat. 

Lancet,  No.  3424,  p.  749. 

intimacy  (in'ti-ma-si),  n. ; pi.  intimacies  (-siz). 
[<  intima(te)  + -cy.]  1.  The  state  of  being 

intimate ; close  union  or  conjunction. 
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Explosions  occur  only  . . . where  the  elements  con- 
cerned are  . . . distributed  among  one  another  molecu- 
larly,  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 

U.  Spencer,  Brin,  of  Psychol. , § 35. 

2.  Close  familiarity  or  fellowship;  intimate 
friendship. 

Rectory  and  Hall, 

Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy, 

W ere  open  to  each  other. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
The  peculiar  art  of  alternate  gushing  intim acy  and  cool 
obliviousness,  so  well  known  to  London  fashionable  wo- 
men. Peep  at  Our  Cousins,  iv. 

= Syn.  Familiarity,  etc.  See  acquaintance. 

intimadot,  «•  [Appar.  < Sp.  Pg.  intimado  (pp.) 
= E.  intimate  (a.  and  re.);  but  no  such  use  of 
Sp.  Pg.  appears.]  An  intimate  friend ; a con- 
fidant. 

Did  not  I say  he  was  the  Earl’s  Intimado  ? 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  23. 

intimse,  n.  Plural  of  intima. 
intimate  (in'ti-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inti- 
mated , ppr.  intimating.  [<  L.  intimatus,  pp.  of 
intimare  ( > It.  intimare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  mtimar  = 
F.  intimer ),  put  or  bring  into,  press  into,  an- 
nounce, publish,  make  known,  intimate,  < inti- 
mus (>  ult.  E.  intime) , inmost,  innermost,  most 
intimate,  superl.  (cf.  interior , compar.)  of  intus, 
within,  < in,  in:  see  interior. ] 1.  To  make 

known,  especially  in  a formal  manner;  an- 
nounce. 

The  coniuratoures  . . . imagined  wyth  themselfes  that 
their  enterpryse  was  intimate  and  published  to  the  kyng. 

Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  1. 
At  last  he  found  the  most  gracious  Prince  Sigismundus, 
with  hisColonell  atLipswickin  Misenland,  who  gave  him 
his  Passe,  intimating  the  service  he  had  done. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  't  ravels,  I.  43. 
Each  Highland  family  has  a domestic  spirit  called  ban- 
shee, who  intimates  approaching  disaster  by  shrieks  and 
wailings.  Chambers  s Journal,  No.  746. 

2.  Specifically,  to  make  known  by  indirect 
means  or  words;  hint  or  suggest;  indicate; 
point  out. 

This  fable  intimates  an  extraordinary  and  almost  singu- 
lar thing.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vii.,  Lxpl. 

We  intimated  our  minds  to  them  by  signs,  beckoning 
with  our  hand.  Rob.  Knox  (Arber  s Eng.  Garner,  I.  421). 

He  did  not  receive  us  very  politely,  but  said  he  wonder'd 
for  what  end  the  Franks  went  up  to  the  Cataracts,  and  ask’d 
if  I had  a watch  to  sell : which  is  a way  they  have  of  inti- 
mating that  they  want  such  a present. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  83. 
= Syn.  2.  Suggest,  Insinuate,  etc.  See  hinO,  v.  t. 
intimate  (in'ti-mat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  intima- 
tus, pp.,  made  known,  intimate:  see  the  verb.] 
I . a.  1.  Inner;  inmost;  intrinsic;  pertaining  to 
minute  details  or  particulars:  as,  the  intimate 
structure  of  an  organism ; the  intimate  princi- 
ples of  a science. 

Enough  beauty  of  climate  hangs  over  these  Roman  cot- 
tages and  farm-houses,  . . . but  their  charm  for  seekers 
of  the  picturesque  is  the  way  in  which  the  lustrous  air 
seems  to  illuminate  their  intimate  desolation. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  148. 

* 2.  Pertaining  to  the  inmost  mind;  existing  in 
one's  inner  thoughts  or  feelings;  inward:  as, 
intimate  convictions  or  beliefs;  intimate  know- 
ledge of  a subject. 

They  knew  not 

That  what  I motion’d  was  of  God ; I knew 
From  intimate  impulse.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  223. 

His  characteristics  were  prudence,  coolness,  steadiness 
of  purpose,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  men. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 

3.  Closely  approximating  or  coalescing;  near; 
familiar:  as,  intimate  relation  of  parts;  inti- 
mate union  of  particles;  intimate  intercourse. 

When  the  multitude  were  thundered  away  from  any 
approach,  he  [ Moses  | was  honoured  with  an  intimate  and 
immediate  admission.  South,  Sermons. 

I crown  thee  [Winter]  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness. 

Couper,  Task,  iv.  139. 

4.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance;  on 
very  familiar  terms;  not  reserved  or  distant. 

I sent  for  three  of  my  friends.  We  are  so  intimate  that 
we  can  be  company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we  meet, 
and  can  entertain  each  other  without  expecting  always  to 
rejoice.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  181. 

Barbara  . . . took  Winifred’s  waist  in  the  turn  of  her 
arm  — as  is  the  way  of  young  women,  especially  of  such 
as  are  intimate  enemies. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  282. 

5.  Familiarly  associated ; personal, 

These  diminutive,  intimate  things  bring  one  near  to  the 
old  Roman  life.  ...  A little  glass  cup  that  Roman  lips 
have  touched  says  more  to  us  than  the  great  vessel  of  an 
arena.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  214. 

ii.  7i.  A familiar  friend,  companion,  or  guest ; 
one  who  has  close  social  relations  with  another 
or  others. 

Poor  Mr.  Murphy  was  an  intimate  of  my  first  husband’s. 

Mrs.  Thrale-Piozzi,  Aug.  29, 1810. 
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Thackeray  was  one  of  the  intimates  at  Gore  House. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  204. 

I testify  that  our  lord  and  our  Prophet  and  our  friend 
Mohham'mad  is  his  servant,  and  his  apostle,  and  his  elect, 
and  his  intimate,  the  guide  of  the  way,  and  the  lamp  of 
the  dark. 

Quoted  in  E.  IF.  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  101. 
intimatedt  (in'ti-ma-ted),  a.  Made  intimate 
or  friendly;  intimate. 

A goodly  view  of  majesty  it  was 

To  see  such  intimated  league  betwixt  them. 

O,  what  a gladsome  sight  of  joy  it  is 
When  monarchs  so  are  link’d  in  amity! 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  Monarchs’  Meeting. 

intimately  (in'ti-mat-li),  adv.  In  an  intimate 
manner;  inwardly;  closely;  familiarly:  as,  to 
know  anything  intimately  ; two  fluids  intimately 
mixed ; two  writers  intimately  associated, 
intimation  (in-ti-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  intima- 
tion = Pr.  intimation  = Sp.  intimacidn  = Pg.  in- 
timagdo  = It.  intimazione)  < L.  intimatio(n-) , an 
announcement,  < intimare , announce : see  inti- 
mate.’] 1.  The  act  of  intimating  or  announ- 
cing.— 2.  An  announcement;  a formal  decla- 
ration or  notification:  as,  an  intimation  from 
the  Foreign  Office. 

The  intimations  and  surveys  necessary  for  obtaining 
drawbacks,  debentures,  or  bounties,  according  to  the  Ex- 
cise laws.  U re,  Diet. , I.  576. 

3.  Information  indirectly  or  covertly  impart- 
ed; a suggestion  or  hint;  an  implied  meaning: 
as,  an  intimation  that  one's  presence  is  not  de- 
sired; intimation  of  danger. 

Besides  the  more  solid  parts  of  learning,  there  are  sev- 
eral little  intimations  to  be  met  with  on  medals,  that  are 
very  pleasant  to  such  as  are  conversant  in  this  kind  of 
study.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

If  they  [the  Sadduceesl  had  rejected  the  prophets,  he 
[Josephus]  would  have  charged  them  with  it  expressly, 
and  not  have  left  us  to  collect  it  from  oblique  hints  and 
dark  intimations.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.,  App. 

Let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim 
intimations  of  Milton.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

= Syn.  3.  Suggestion,  Insinuation , etc.  See  hint  1,  v.  t. 
intimet,  a.  [<  F.  intime  — Sp.  intimo  = Pg.  It. 
intimo,  ? L.  intimus,  inmost,  intimate  : see  in- 
timate, v.  and  a.]  Intimate ; inward ; close. 

The  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies  ...  is 
the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an  intime  appli- 
cation of  the  agents.  Sir  K.  Hiyby,  On  Bodies,  v.  § 6. 

intimidate  (in-tim'i-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intimidated,  ppr.  intimidating.  [<  ML.  intimi- 
datus,  pp.  of  mtimidare  (>  Sp.  Pg.  intimidar  = 
P.  intimider),  make  afraid,  < L.  in,  in,  + timi- 
dus,  afraid,  timid : see  timid..]  To  make  timid 
or  fearful;  make  afraid;  inspire  with  fear ; de- 
ter hy  threats.  See  intimidation,  2. 

When  a government  is  firm,  and  factions  are  weak,  the 
making  some  public  examples  may  intimidate  a faction 
otherwise  disheartened. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

One  day  a single  mail  on  horseback  came  and  told  me 
that  there  was  a large  cavern  under  the  temple,  where 
often  a great  number  of  rogues  lay  hid,  and  bid  me  take 
care,  seeming  to  design  to  intimidate  me. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  91. 
= Syn.  To  ahash,  frighten,  scare,  daunt,  cow. 
intimidation  (in-tim-i-da'shon),  re.  [=  F.  in- 
timidation = Sp.  intimidacion  = Pg.  intimidagao, 
< ML.  as  if  *intimid.atio(n-),  < mtimidare,  in- 
timidate: see  intimidate.]  1.  The  act  of  intim- 
idating or  making  fearful,  or  the  state  of  being 
intimidated;  fear  excited  by  threats  or  hostile 
acts. 

Before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  or,  at  least,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  the 
government  of  England  was  a government  by  force  : that 
is,  the  king  carried  his  measures  in  parliament  by  intimi- 
dation. Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  vi.  7. 

One  party  is  acted  on  by  bribery,  the  other  by  intimi- 
dation. The  Times  (London),  Oct.  3,  1866. 

2.  In  law,  the  wrongful  use  of  violence  or  a 
threat  of  violence,  direct  or  indirect,  against 
any  person  with  a view  to  compel  him  to  do 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  some  act  which  he 
has  a legal  right  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
intimidatory  (in-tim'i-da-to-ri),  a.  [<  intimi- 
date + -on/.]  Producing  or  intended  to  pro- 
duce intimidation. 

intinction  (in-tingk'  shon),  re.  [<  LL.  intinc- 
tio(n-),  a dipping  in,  a 'baptizing,  < L.  intin- 
gere,  intinguere,  pp.  intinctus,  dip  in,  LL.  bap- 
tize, < L.  in,  in,  + tingere,  pp.  tinctus,  tinge,  dye : 
see  tinge.]  If.  The  act  of  dyeing.  Blount. — 
2.  In  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches, 
the  act  of  steeping  parts  of  the  hosts  or  con- 
secrated oblates  in  the  chalice,  in  order  thus 
to  communicate  the  people  with  both  species 
(of  - bread  and  of  wine).  For  this  purpose  the 
cochlear  or  eucharistic  spoon  is  used,  except  by  the 
Armenians.  In  the  Western  Church  intinction  is  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  (as  a method  of  communion  for  the 
sick  already  in  the  fifth)  century,  and  was  a general  prac- 
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tice  in  the  tenth  and  two  succeeding  centuries.  It  fell 
into  disuse  with  the  denial  of  the  chalice  to  communi- 
cants. Intinction  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of 
commixture,  which  is  done  with  a particle  of  the  host  or 
oblate  with  which  the  priest  communicates  himself. 

intinctivityt  (in-tingk-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ tinctus,  pp.  of  tingere,  dye  (see  tinge,  tinct), 
+ -ive  + -ily.  Formally,  < in-3  + *tinctmty,  < 
*tinctive  + -ity.]  Lack  of  coloring  quality:  as, 
.the  intinctivity  of  fullers’  earth.  Kirwan. 
intine  (in'tin),  H.  [<  L.  intus,  within,  + -ine 2.] 
In  hot.,  the  inner  coat  of  the  shell  of  the  pollen- 
grains  in  phenogamous  plants,  of  the  spores  of 
fungi,  etc.  It  is  a transparent,  extensible  mem- 
brane of  extreme  tenuity. 

These  become  invested  by  a double  envelope,  a firm  ex- 
tine, and  a thin  intine.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros. , § 386. 

intire,  intirely,  etc.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
. of  entire,  entirely,  etc. 
intiset,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  entice. 
intitlet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  entitle.  li.  Jen- 
son. 

intitulationt,  n.  [<  ML.  *intitulatio(n-),  < in- 
titulare, intitule  : see  intitule.]  The  act  of  en- 
titling, or  conferring  a title.  Bailey. 
intitule  (in-tit'ul),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  intituled, 
ppr.  intituling.  [Also  entitulc;  < F.  intituler  - 
Pr.  entitolar,  intitular  = Sp.  Pg.  intitular  = It. 
intitulare,  intitolare,  < ML.  intitulare,  entitle,  < 
L.  in,  on,  + titulus,  a title : see  title.  Cf.  entitle, 
a doublet  of  intitule.']  To  give  a right  or  title 
to,  or  distinguish  or  call  by,  as  a title  or  name ; 
entitle  or  entitule.  [Obsolete,  or  exceptionally 
used  only  in  the  latter  sense,  as  in  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.] 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled , 

From  Venus’  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  57. 
I did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a companion  of 
the  king’s,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called  Don  Adri- 
ano de  Armado.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1,  8. 

That  infamous  rhapsody,  intituled 
“ The  Maid  of  Orleans.”  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

into  (in'to),  prep.  [<  ME.  into,  < AS.  in  to  (two 
words),  into:  in,  in ; to,  to.  Of.  onto  and  unto.] 

1.  In  and  to;  to  and  in:  implying  motion : used 
to  express  any  relation,  as  of  presence,  situa- 
tion, inclusion,  etc.,  that  is  expressed  by  in,  ac- 
companied by  the  idea  of  motion  or  direction  in- 
ward. Compare  ink  (a)  Of  motion  or  direction  in- 
ward : after  such  verbs  as  go,  come,  run,  fly,  flee,  fall,  bring, 
lead,  throw,  put,  look,  show,  etc. 

Thenne  entreth  yn  to  the  Schyp  azen,  and  by  syde  the 
Havene  of  Tyre,  and  come  nought  to  Lande. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  126. 
From  God,  the  fountaine  of  all  good,  are  deriued  into  the 
world  all  good  things. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  79. 
The  governour  and  Mr.  Winthrop  wrote  their  letters 
into  England  to  mediate  their  peace. 

Winthrop,  llist.  New  England,  I.  163. 
The  Interpreter  takes  them  apart  again,  and  has  them 
first  into  a room  where  was  a man  that  could  look  no  way 
but  downward.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  250. 

(6)  Of  change  of  condition : after  such  verbs  as  pass,  fall, 
grow,  change,  convert,  transmute,  etc.  Into,  as  thus  indi- 
cating change,  may  when  used  with  an  intransitive  verb 
give  it  a transitive  force : as,  to  talk  a man  into  submis- 
sion ; to  reason  one’s  self  into  error. 

For  many  han  into  mischiefe  fall, 

And  bene  of  ravenous  Wolves  yrent. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?  R,om.  vi.  3. 

Samos  is  hilly,  and,  like  all  the  other  islands,  is  very 
rocky ; it  runs  naturally  into  wood,  of  which  there  are  all 
sorts  that  grow  in  Asia. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  24. 
Those  two  blush-roses  [on  a girl’s  cheeks]  . . . turned 
into  a couple  of  damasks.  0.  IF.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  p.  239. 

2.  In:  not  implying  motion : as,  he  fought  into 
the  Revolution.  [Pi-ov. Eng.,  Scotch,  and  U.  S.j 

Lord  Ingram  wooed  the  Lady  Maiserey, 

Into  her  father’s  ha’. 

Childe  Vyet  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  73). 
They  hadna  stayed  into  that  place 
A month  but  and  a day. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  340). 
3f.  Unto;  until.  Compare  in  til. 

Heil  be  thou,  Marie,  gloriouse  moder  hende ! 

Meeknes  & honeste,  with  abstynence,  me  sende, 

With  chastite  charite  into  my  lyues  eende. 

Ilymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

stonde  in  a glas  vpon  a litil  fier  into  the  tyme 
that  the  vynegre  be  colourid  reed. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  10. 
4.  Within,  implying  deficiency:  as,  the  pole  was 
long  enough  into  a foot.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 
intolerability  (in-toFe-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
intolerabilite  = Sp.  intolerabilidad ; as  intolera- 
ble + -ity : see  -bility.]  The  state  or  character 
of  being  intolerable. 

The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  intolerabilitu.  Poe,  Marginalia,  Int. 
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intolerable  (in-tol'e-ra-bl),  a.  [Formerly  also 

intolerable;  < ME.  intollerable , < OF.  intolerable , 
F.  intolerable  = Sp.  intolerable  = Pg.  intoleravel 
= It.  intoller abile,  < L.  intolerabilis,  that  cannot 
bear,  or  cannot  be  borne,  < in-  priv.  + tolera- 
bilis , that  can  be  borne:  see  tolerable.']  Not 
tolerable ; not  to  be  borne  or  endured ; insup- 
portable ; insufferable ; insufferably  objection- 
able or  offensive : as,  intolerable  pain,  heat,  or 
cold;  an  intolerable  burden. 

For  lenger  to  endure  it  is  intollerable. 

Lamentation  of  M.  Magdalene,  1.  372. 
That  huge  amphitheatre  wherein  those  constant  ser- 
vants of  Iesus  Christ  willingly  suffered  many  intollerable 
and  bitter  tortures  for  his  sake.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  63. 

O monstrous ! but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
intolei'able  deal  of  sack ! Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  592. 

And  in  matters  of  Religion  there  is  not  any  thing  more 
intollerable  then  a learned  foole,  or  a learned  Hypocrite. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
The  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  public  are  generally 
felt  to  be  intolerable.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 
=Syn.  Unbearable,  unendurable,  insupportable. 

intolerableness  (in-tol'e-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
. character  of  being  intolerable  or  insufferable, 
intolerably  (in-tol'e-ra-bli),  a dr.  To  an  intol- 
erable degree ; beyond  endurance:  as,  intolera- 
bly noisy. 

He  was  intollerably  angrie ; and  thenmostwhenhe  should 
have  bashed  to  be  angrie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  353. 

intolerance  (in-tol'e-rans),  n.  [=  F.  intole- 
rance = Sp.  Pg.  intoierancia  = It.  intolleranza, 

< L.  intolerantia,  intolerance,  < intolerances, 
intolerant:  see  intolerant.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  intolerant ; incapacity  or  indisposition  to 
bear  or  endure ; non-endurance  : as,  intolerance 
of  heat  or  cold. — 2.  Lack  of  toleration;  indis- 
position to  tolerate  contrary  opinions  or  be- 
liefs; bigoted  opposition  or  resistance  to  dis- 
sent. 

Intolerance  has  its  firmest  root  in  the  passion  for  the 
exercise  of  power.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  124. 

A boundless  intolerance  of  all  divergence  of  opinion  was 
united  with  an  equally  boundless  toleration  of  all  false- 
hood and  deliberate  fraud  that  could  favour  received 
opinions.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  16. 

intolerancy  (in-tol'e-ran-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
tolerance. [Rare.] 

intolerant  (in-tol'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  in- 
tolerant = Sp.  Pg.  iniolerante  = It.  intollerante, 

< L.  intoleran{t-)s,  intolerant,  < in-  priv.  + to- 
leran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  tolerare,  bear,  tolerate:  see 
tolerant.]  I.  a.  1.  Unable  or  indisposed  to 
tolerate,  endure,  or  bear:  followed  by  of. 

The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  intoler- 
ant of  excesses.  Arbuthrwt. 

2.  Not  tolerant;  indisposed  to  tolerate  con- 
trary opinions  or  beliefs ; impatient  of  dissent 
or  opposition ; denying  or  refusing  the  right  of 
private  opinion  or  choice  in  others;  inclined 
to  persecute  or  suppress  dissent. 

Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth  , 

Unless  itself  be  pleased. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vii. 
Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 

Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  612. 
The  gloomiest  and  most  intolerant  of  a stern  brother- 
hood. Hawthorne,  Snow  Image. 

II.  n.  One  who  does  not  favor  toleration. 

You  might  as  well  have  concluded  that  I was  a Jew,  or 
a Mahometan,  as  an  intolerant  and  a persecutor. 

Bp.  Lowth,  Letters  to  Warburton,  p.  62. 

intolerantly  (in-tol'e-rant-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
# tolerant  manner ; without  toleration, 
intolerate  (in-tol'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tolerated,  ppr.  intolerating.  [<  in- 3 + tolerate.] 
Not  to  tolerate  or  endure. 

They  who  observed  and  had  once  experienced  this  in- 
tolerating  spirit  could  no  longer  tolerate  on  their  part. 

Shaftesbury,  Reflections,  ii.  2. 

I would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in  its  turn. 

Chesterfield. 

intoleration  (in-tol-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  fa-3  + 
toleration.]  Want  of  toleration;  intolerance. 
That  narrow  mob-spirit  of  intoleration.  Chesterfield. 
intombt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  entomb. 
intonaco,  intonico  (in-to'na-ko,  -ne-ko),  n. 
[It.,  rough-cast,  plaster,  < intonacare,  ihtoni- 
care,  plaster,  cover,  < in,  on,  + tonica,  tunic:  see 
tunic.]  The  last  coat  of  plaster  laid  on  a wall 
as  a ground  for  fresco-painting. 

The  intonaco  being  spread,  the  artist  painted  his  subject 
in  a slight  manner  with  terra  rossa,  laying  in  the  chiaro- 
scuro and  details,  after  which  the  plaster  was  allowed  to 
dry.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  770. 

intonate1!,  r.  i.  [<  L.  intonatus,  pp.  of  into- 
nate, thunder,  resound,  cry  out  vehemently,  < 
m,  in,  on,  + tonare,  thunder : see  thunder.  Cf . 
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detonate.]  To  thunder;  make  a rumbling  noise. 
Bailey. 

intonate2  (in'to-nat),  r. ; pret.  and  pp.  into- 
nated, ppr.  intonating.  [<  ML.  intonatus,  pp.  of 
intonare  (>  It.  intonare  = Pg.  entoar  = Sp.  Pr. 
entonar  = F.  entonner),  sing  according  to  tone, 
intonate,  < L.  in,  in,  on,  + tonus,  tone : see  tone.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  intone.— 2.  To  sound  the 
tones  of  the  musical  scale;  practise  solmiza- 
tion. 

II.  trans.  To  pronounce  with  a tone;  intone; 
utter  with  a sonant  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  great  TereAeorcu  fit  is  finished]  shall  be  intonated  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven. 

& Harris,  On  Isa.  iii.  (1739),  p.  262. 
The  l sets  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  leaves  the  sides  open  for  the  free  escape  of  the 
intonated  breath.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  66. 

intonation1t  (in-to-na'shpn),  n.  [<  intonate 1 4- 
-ion.]  A thundering;  tliunder. 
intonation*2  (in-to-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  intona- 
tion = It.  intonazlonc;  as  intonate*  + -ion.  Cf. 
detonation.]  1.  Utterance  of  tones;  Diode  of 
enunciation ; modulation  of  the  voice  in  speak- 
ing ; also,.  expression  of  sentiment  or  emotion 
by  variations  of  tone:  as,  his  intonation  was 
resonant  or  harsh. 

Erskine  studied  her  [Mrs.  Siddons’s]  cadences  and  into- 
nations, and  avowed  that  he  owed  his  best  displays  to  the 
harmony  of  her  periods  and  pronunciation. 

Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  II.  262. 
To  us,  whose  intonations  belong  not  to  the  individual 
word,  but  to  the  whole  period,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  tone  with  which  a word  is  uttered  as  a constant, 
essential,  characteristic  and  expressive  ingredient  of  the 
word  itself.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 

2.  The  act  of  intoning  or  speaking  with  the 
singing  voice ; specifically,  the  use  of  musical 
tones  in  ecclesiastical  delivery:  as,  the  intona- 
tion of  the  litany. — 3.  In  music : (a)  The  pro- 
cess or  act  of  .producing  tones  in  general  or  a 
particular  series  of  tones,  like  a scale,  espe- 
cially  with  the  voice.  The  term  is  often  also  used 
specifically  to  denote  the  relation  in  pitch  of  tones,  how- 
ever produced,  to  the  key  or  the  harmony  to  which  they 
properly  belong ; and  it  is  then  applied  both  to  vocal  and  to 
instrumental  tones,  and  is  characterized  as  pure,  just,  true, 
or  as  impure,  false  intonation.  (&)  In  plain-song,  the 
two  or  more  notes  leading  up  to  the  dominant 
or  reciting-tone  of  a chant  or  melody,  and  usu- 
ally sung  by  but  one  or  a few  voices.  The 
proper  intonation  varies  with  the  mode  used, 
and  also  with  the  text  to  be  sung.— Fixed  into- 
nation, fixed  pitch : applied  to  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and 
other  instruments  in  which  the  pitch  of  each  note  is  fixed, 
and  not,  as  in  the  violin,  horn,  etc.,  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  performer. 

ill  toil  tor  (in'to-na-tor),  n.  [<C  intonate 2 + -or.] 
A monochord  mathematically  subdivided  for 
. the  precise  study  of  musical  intervals, 
intone  (in-ton'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  intoned,  ppr. 
intoning.  [<  ML.  intonare,  intone,  intonate : 
see  intonate 2.  Cf.  entune.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
give  tone  or  variety  of  tone  to ; vocalize. 

It  is  a trite  observation  that  so  simple  a thing  as  a clear, 
appropriate,  and  properly  intoned  and  emphasized  pro- 
nunciation in  reading  aloud  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  well 
as  most  desirable  of  social  accomplishments. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 

2.  To  bring  into  tone  or  tune  ; figuratively,  to 
imbue  with  a particular  tone  of  feeling.  [Rare.] 

Everyone  is  penetrated  and  intoned,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  particular  medium  in  which  he 
llves-  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  156. 

3.  To  speak  or  recite  with  the  singing  voice: 
as,  to  intone  the  litany. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a tone;  utter  a pro- 
tracted sound. 

So  swells  each  wind -pipe ; ass  intones  to  ass,  . . . 

Such  [twang | as  from  lab’ring  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows 
High  sound,  attemper’d  to  the  vocal  nose. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  253. 
Specifically — 2.  To  use  a monotone  in  pro- 
nouncing or  repeating;  speak  or  recite  with 
the  singing  voice ; chant. 

I heard  no  longer 
The  snowy  banded,  dilettante, 

Delicate- handed  priest  intone. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  viiu 
People  of  this  province  [Toledol  intone  rather  than  talk  ■ 
their  sentences  are  set  to  distinct  drawling  tunes. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  51. 

3.  In  music:  (a)  To  produce  a tone,  or  a par- 
ticular series  of  tones,  like  a scale,  especially 
with  the  voice ; sing  or  chant.  (6)  In  plain- 
song,  to  sing  the  intonation  of  a chant  or  mel- 
ody. 

intorsion,  n.  See  intortion. 
intortt  (in-tort'),  v.  t.  [<  h.intortus,  pp.  of  in- 
torquere,  curl,  twist,  < in,  in,  + torquere,  twist: 
see  torsion.  Cl.  distortion.]  To  twist;  wreathe  ■ 
wind. 


Intort 

With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold, 
Which  round  th  iutorted  horns  the  gilder  roll  d. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iii.  555. 

intortion  (in-tor'shon),  n.  [Also  intorsion  (< 
F.  intorsion  = Pg.  ihtors&o );  < L.  intortio(n-), 
a curling,  twisting,  < intortus,  pp.  of  intorquere, 
curl,  twist:  see  intort.]  A winding,  bending, 
or  twisting;  specifically,  in  bot.,  the  bending  or 
turning  of  any  part  of  a plant  toward  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  in  any  direction  from  the  ver- 
tical. 

in  totidem  verbis  (in  to-ti'dem  ver'bis).  [L.: 
in,  in ; totidem,  just  so  many  (<  tot,  so  many,  + 
demonst.  syllable  -dem);  verbis,  abl.  pi.  of  ver- 
bum,  a word:  seererfi.]  In  just  so  many  words; 
in  these  very  words. 

in  toto  (in  to'to).  [L. : in  = E.  in ; toto,  abl.  of 
totum,  neut.  of  totus,  all:  see  total.]  In  all;  in 
the  whole;  wholly;  without  qualification, 
intoxicable  (in-tok'si-ka-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if 
* intoxicabilis,  < intoxicare,  intoxicate:  see  in- 
toxicate.] Capable  of  being  intoxicated  or  made 
drunk;  hence,  liable  to  be  unduly  excited  or 
controlled  by  the  passions. 

If  . . . the  people  [were]  not  so  intoxicable  as  to  fall  in 
with  their  brutal  assistance,  no  good  could  come  of  any 
false  plot.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  314. 

intoxicant  (in-tok'si-kant),  n.  [<  ML.  iutoxi- 
can(t-)s,  ppr.  of  intoxicare,  intoxicate:  see  in- 
toxicate.] That  which  intoxicates;  an  intoxi- 
cating substauce,  as  brandy,  bhang,  etc. 
intoxicate  (in-tok'si-kat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
toxicated, ppr.  intoxicating.  [<  L.  intoxicatus, 
pp.  of  intoxicare  (>  It.  intossicare  = Sp.  entosi- 
gar,  entosicar,  atosigar,  atosicar,  intoxicar  = Pg. 
entoxicar,  atoxicar  = Pr.  entoyssegar,  entuysegar, 
entoxiguar  = F.  intoxiquer),  poison,  < L.  in,  in, 
+ toxicant,  poison : see  toxic.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
poison.  [Rare.] 

Meat,  I say.  and  not  poison.  For  the  one  doth  intoxi- 
cate and  slay  the  eater,  the  other  feedeth  and  nourisheth 
him.  Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  1.  35. 

2.  To  make  drunk,  as  with  spirituous  liquor; 
inebriate. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man, 

With  liquors  very  sweet. 

Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  255). 
As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  swim  in  mirth.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1008. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  excite  to  a very  high  pitch 
of  feeling;  elate  to  exaltation,  enthusiasm,  or 
frenzy:  as,  one  intoxicated  by  success. 

With  grace  of  Princes,  with  their  pomp  and  State, 
Ambitious  Spirits  he  doth  intoxicate. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 
Into  what  phrenzy  lately  art  thou  hapt, 

That  in  this  sort  intoxicates  thy  brain? 

Drayton , Pastorals,  v. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  poison.  [Rare.] 

Because  the  poyson  of  this  opinion  does  so  easily  enter, 
and  so  strangely  intoxicate,  I shall  presume  to  give  an  an- 
tidote against  it.  South,  Works,  III.  144. 

2.  To  cause  or  produce  intoxication ; have  the 
property  of  intoxicating:  as,  an  intoxicating  li- 
quor. 

intoxicatet  (in-tok'si-kat),  a.  [<  ML.  intoxica- 
tus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  Intoxicated. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys. 

^ Milton , P.  B..,  iv.  328. 

intoxication  (in-tok-si-ka' shon),  »j.  [=  Sp. 

intoxicacion,  < ML.  intoxicatio(  'n-),  poisoning,  < 
intoxicare,  poison:  see  intoxicate.]  1.  Poison- 
ing. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  only  in  the  case  of  abraded 
surfaces  could  intoxication  with  solutions  [of  corrosive  sub- 
limate] of  1 to  1000  and  1 to  2000  occur. 

E.  P.  Davis,  Medical  News,  I.  310. 
2.  The  act  of  inebriating,  or  the  state  of  being 
inebriated;  drunkenness;  the  state  produced 
by  drinking  too  much  of  an  alcoholic  liquid,  or 
by  the  use  of  opium,  hashish,  or  the  like. — 3. 
Figuratively,  high  excitement  of  mind;  uncon- 
trollable passion ; frenzy. 

A kind  of  intoxication  of  loyal  rapture,  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  Scott. 

= Syn.  2.  Inebriety.  — 3.  Infatuation,  delirium, 
intra  (in'tra).  [L.  intra,  adv.  and  prep.,  within, 
fern.  abl.  (sc.  parte ) of  *interus,  within:  see 
inter-  and  interior.]  A Latin  preposition  and 
adverb,  meaning  ‘within,’ used  in  some  phrases 
occasionally  met  in  English, 
intra-.  [L.  intra-,  being  the  prep,  and  adv.  as 
prefix:  see  intra.]  A prefix  in  many  words 
from  the  Latin,  meaning  ‘within.’  In  the  fol- 
lowing etymologies  it  is  treated  much  like 
inter-. 

intra-abdominal  (in"tra-ab-dom'i-nal),  a.  [< 

L.  intra,  within,  + abdomen,  abdomen:  see  ab- 
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dominal.]  Situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

intra-arterial  (m#trB-ar-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + arterki,  artery : see  arterial.]  Ex- 
isting within  an  artery. 

intrabranchial  (in-trfi-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  + branchiw,  gills:  see  branchial.] 
Situated  between  branchia;  or  gills ; lying  within 
gills  or  among  parts  of  the  branchial  apparatus, 
intrabuccal  (m-tril-buk'al),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + bucca,  the  cheek : see  buccal.]  Situ- 
ated within  the  mouth  or  within  the  cheek, 
intracalifflllar  (in"tra-ka-lik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + caliculus,  a small  cup:  see  calicn- 
lar,  calycle.]  Placed  within  or  inside  the  caly- 
cle  of  a polyp. 

intracapsular  (in-trii-kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + capsula,  a small  chest  (NL.  cap- 
sule) : see  capsular.]  Lying  or  occurring  with- 
in a capsule,  as  a fracture  occurring  within  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint ; specifically, 
in  Radiolaria,  situated  within  the  central  cap- 
sule. 

intracardiac  (in-tra-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  sapfiia  = E.  heart:  see  cardiac.] 
Lying  or  occurring  within  the  heart, 
intracarpeliary  (in-tra-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  + NL.  carpelluni,  carpel:  see  car- 
pellary.]  Produced  among  or  interior  to  the 
carpels. 

intracartilaginous  (in-tra-kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a. 
[<  L.  intra,  within,  4-  cariilago,  cartilage:  see 
cartilaginous.]  Lying  or  occurring  within  car- 
tilage: as,  hitrncartd  aginous  ossification, 
intracavital  (in-tra-kav'i-tal),  a.  [<  intra-  + 
cavity  + -al.]  Iu  hot.,  within  the  cavities : said 
of  the  supposed  path  of  water  in  traversing  the 
stems  of  plants. 

intracellular  (in-tra-sel'u-liir),  a.  [<  intra-  + 
celhtla  + -nr3.]  Existing  or  done  inside  of  a 
cell:  opposed  to  extracellular : as,  intracellular 
circulation  or  digestion;  intracellular  forma- 
tion of  spores  in  certain  fungi.  Most  of  the 
vital  activities  or  functions  of  the  Protozoa  are 
intracellular. 

The  intracellular  duct  of  the  nephridium  and  the  inter- 
cellular duct  of  the  vas  deferens  may  be  explained  by  the 
different  functions  which  the  organs  perform. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  6S3. 
intracellularly  (in-tra-sel'u-lar-li),  adv.  With- 
in the  cells. 

Endophytes  which  vegetate  intracellularly. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  362. 

intraceplialic  (in^tra-se-faFik  or  in-tra-sef'a- 
lilt),  a.  [<  L.  intra,  within,  + Gr.  ne tjiaWy,  head: 
see  cephalic.]  Placed  within  the  head,  or  with- 
in the  brain. 

intracerebral  (in-tra-ser'e-bral),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + cerebrum,  the  brain.’]  Situated  or  oc- 
curring within  the  cerebrum,  or  within  the  brain, 
intraclitellian  (in"tra-kli-tel'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  intra,  within,  4-  NL.  clitellum,  q.  v.,  4- 
-ian.]  I.  a.  Havingthe  ductsof  thetestes  open- 
ing in,  and  not  before  or  behind,  the  clitellum, 
as  certain  terricolous  annelids  or  earthworms. 

II.  n.  An  earthworm  having  this  structure. 

Terrier  divided  earthworms  into  three  groups  : — (1)  Pre- 
clitellians  (e.  g.  Lumbricus),  where  the  male  pores  are  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  clitellum ; (2)  Intraclitellians  (e.  g. 
Eudrilus),  where  the  male  pores  are  within  the  clitellum; 
and  (3)  Postclitellians  (e.  g.  Perichseta),  where  the  male 
pores  open  behind  the  clitellum.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  683. 

intraclitelline  (in"tra-kli-tel'in),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + NL.  clitellum,  q.  v.,  + -ine1.]  Placed 
within  the  extent  of  the  clitellum. 
intracloacal  (in,/tra-klo-a'kal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + cloaca, cloaca:  see  cloacal.]  Situated 
inside  the  cloaca,  as  the  penis  of  a turtle  or  a 
crocodile. 

intraccelomic  (in"trii-se-lom'ik),  a.  [<  L. intra, 
within,  + cceloma  + -ic.]  Contained  in  a cce- 
loma : as,  intraccelomic  muscular  bands  of  a 
worm.  Proc.  Zobl.  Soc.,  London,  1888,  p.  217. 
intracontinental  (in-trii-kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  [< 
intra-  + continent  + -a/.]  Within  the  borders 
or  in  the  interior  of  a continental  land-mass; 
inland ; not  pertaining  to  the  sea-coast, 
intracostalis  (in^tra-kos-taTis),  n. ; pi.  intracos- 
tales (-lez).  [NL.,  < L.  infra,  within,  + costa, 

rib:  see  costal.]  An  internal  intercostal  mus- 
cle; one  of  the  intercostales  interni. 
intracranial  (in-tra-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + cranium,  the  skull:  see  cranial.]  Sit- 
uated within  the  cranium, 
intracrurffius  (in"tra-kro-re'us),  n.  ; pi.  intra- 
crurati  (-i).  [<  L.  intra,  within,  + NL.  crurceus.] 
The  inner  part  of  the  cruraeus  muscle,  com- 
monly called  the  vastus  internus.  See  entrants. 


intramandibular 

intractability  (in-trak-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  intrac- 
table : see  -bility.]  Same  as  intractableness. 

He  subdued  the  intractability  of  all  the  four  elements, 
and  made  them  subservient  to  the  use  of  man. 

W arburton,  On  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  (ed.  1751),  iii.  219. 

intractable  (in-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [=  It.  intratta- 
bile,  < L.  intractabilis,  that  may  not  be  handled, 
unmanageable,  < in-  priv.  + tractabilis,  that 
may  be  handled : see  tractable.]  1.  Not  trac- 
table or  to  be  drawn  or  guided  by  persuasion ; 
uncontrollable. 

What  comforte  of  life  shall  he  have,  when  all  his  parish- 
ioners are  soe  unsociable,  soe  intractable,  so  ill-attected 
unto  him,  as  they  usually  be  to  all  the  English  ? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Hee  who  is  intractable,  he  whom  nothing  can  perswade, 
may  boast  himself  invincible.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

2.  Not  to  be  brought  into  the  desired  order  or 
condition;  unmanageable;  resisting  effort:  as, 
an  intractable  disposition;  an  intractable  sub- 
ject for  literary  treatment. 

It  is  amazing  what  money  can  do  in  the  way  of  trans- 
forming a sterile  and  intractable  place  into  beauty. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  321. 
= Syn.  Stubborn,  Refractory . etc.  (see  obstinate) ; unruly, 
unmanageable,  ungovernable,  wilful. 

intractableness  (in-trak'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  intract  able.  Also 
intractability. 

intractably  (in-trak'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  intrac- 
table manner;  uncontrollably;  unmanageably, 
intractedt  (in-trak'ted),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
tractus,  drawn  (see  tract1),  + -«/2.]  Indrawn; 
sunken. 

With  hot  infracted  tongue  and  sonken  een. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iii.  299. 

intractilet  (in-trak'til),  a.  [<  in-s  + tractile.] 
Not  tractile;  incapable  of  being  drawn  out. 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 839. 

intracystic  (in-tra-sis'tik),  a.  [<  intra-  + cyst 
+ -ic.]  Situated  or  occurring  within  a cyst, 
intrada  (in-tra'da),  n.  [For  *intrata,  < It.  in- 
trata,  an  entrance,  entry,  prelude  : see  entry.] 
In  music,  an  introduction,  usually  instrumen- 
tal, often  found  in  old  operas  and  suites, 
intradot  (in-tra'do),  n.  [For  *intrada,  < Sp.  Pg. 
en trade,  entry:  see  entry.]  1.  Entry. 

And  now  my  lady  makes  her  intrado,  and  begins  the 
great  work  of  the  day.  Gentleman  Instructed , p.  117. 

2.  Income. 

The  statute  of  Mortmaine,  and  after  it  that  of  Premu- 
nire  was  made  ; . . . these  much  abated  his  intrado. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  V.  iii.  35. 

intrados  (in-tra'dos),  n.  [<F.  intradosf  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + dorsum  (>.F.  dos),  the  back:  see 
dorse1.]  In  arch.,  the  interior  or  lower  line, 
curve,  or  surface  of  an  arch  or  vault.  The  ex- 
terior or  upper  curve  or  surface  is  called  the 
extrados.  See  arch1,  2. 

intra-epithelial  (in-tra-ep-i-the'li-al),a.  Same 

as  interepithelial. 

intrafoliaceous  (in-tra-fo-li-a'shius),  a.  [<  L. 

intra,  within,  + folium,  leaf:  see  foliaceous.] 
In  bot.,  growing  between  a leaf  and  the  axis, 
i.  e.,  in  the  axil  of  a leaf, 
intragyral  (in-tra-ji'ral),  a.  [<  L.  intra,  within, 
4-  NL.  gyrus,  a gyre:  see  gyral,  gyre.]  Situ- 
ated in  a gyre  or  convolution  of  the  brain, 
intraliepatic  (in/,tra-he-pat'ik),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  ynap  (ipr ax-),  the  liver:  see  he- 
patic.] Situated  or  occurring  within  the  liver, 
intrailt,  v.  t.  Same  as  en trail2. 
intrailst,  n.  pi.  An  obsolete  form  of  entrails. 
intrainf,  v.  t.  Same  as  entrain. 
intralamellar  (in-tra-lam'e-lar),  a.  [< L.  intra, 
within,  + lamella,  a thin  plate  (NL.  lamella) : 
see  lamellar.]  In  bot.,  situated  within  the  la- 
mella!. In  the  Bymenomycetes  the  intralamellar 
tissue  is  the  same  as  the  trama. 
intralaryngeal  (in,/tra-la-rin'je-al),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  + larynx,  larynx:  see  larynx.] 
Situated  or  occurring  within  the  larynx, 
intraligamentous  (in-trji-lig-a-men'tus),  a.  [< 
intra-  + ligament  4-  -ous.]  Situated  in  a liga- 
ment; specifically,  occurring  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  as 
a tumor.  Also  intraligamentary. 
intralobular  (in-tra-lob'u-liir),  a.  [<  intra-  + 
lobule  + -«r3.]  Situated  within  a lobule:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  veins  in  the  lobules  of  the 
liver.  See  interlobular  and  sublobular. 

The  intralobular  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  center 
of  the  lobule,  and  opens  immediately  into  a sublobular 
vein.  Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  598. 

intralst,  «.  pi.  An  obsolete  form  of  entrails. 
intramandibular  ( in'/tra-man-dib'u-lar),  a.  [< 
L.  intra,  within,  + mandibulum,  lower  jaw  (man- 
dible) : see  mandibular.]  Situated  in  the  man- 
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dible— that  is,  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw ; interramal. 

intramarginal  (in-trii-mar'ji-nal),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, within,  + margo  ( margin '-),  margin:  see 
marginal.']  Situated  within  the  margin : as,  the 
intramarginal  vein  in  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
*plants  belonging  to  the  myrtle  family, 
intramatrical  (in-tra-mat'ri-kal),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
fra, within,  + matrix  (- ic -),  matrix,  + -al.]  In 
hot.,  situated  within  a matrix  or  nidus, 
intramedullary  (in//tra-me-dura-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
infra,  within,  + medulla,  pith  (medulla) : see 
medullary.]  Situated  within  the  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord:  as,  intramedullary  tumors, 
intramembranous  (m-tra-mem'bra-nus),  a.  [< 
L.  mtra,  within,  + membrana,  membrane:  see 
membranous.]  Situated  or  occurring  within  the 
substance  of  a membrane : as,  intramembranous 
ossification. 

intrameningeal  (in"tra-me-nin'je-al),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  + Gr.  yijviy'%,  the  membrane  in- 
closing the  brain : seo  meningeal.]  Situated  or 
occurring  within  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
intramercurial  (in"tra-mer-ku'ri-al),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  + Mercurius,  Mercury:  see  mer- 
curial.] Lying  within  the  orbit  of  the  planet 
Mercury . The  existence  of  an  intramercurial  planet  has 
been  suspected  both  from  irregularities  in  the  movement 
of  Mercury  and  from  observations  during  eclipses ; but  at 
present  the  evidence  is  rather  against  the  existence  of  such 
a planet. 

intramercurian  (in//tra-mer-ku'ri-an),  a.  Same 
as  intramercurial. 

intramolecular  (in'tra-mo-lek'u-lar),  a.  [< 
intra-  + molecule  + -ar3.]  Being  or  occurring 
within  a molecule. 

Intramolecular  work  [isl  done  within  each  several  mole- 
cule [in  tliej  production  of  intramolecular  vibration. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  323. 

Ultramundane  (in-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + mundus,  world:  see  mundane.] 
Being  within  the  world ; belonging  to  the  ma- 
terial world.  Imp.  Diet. 
intramural  (in-tra-mu'ral),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + nmrus,  wall:  see  mural.]  1.  Being 
within  tho  walls  or  boundaries,  as  of  a city  or 
building:  as,  intramural  interment  is  now  pro- 
hibited in  many  cities. 

The  same  sort  of  impressiveness  as  the  great  intramu- 
ral demesne  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 

11.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  184. 
2.  In  anat.  and  med.,  situated  ia  the  substance 
of  the  walls  of  a tubular  or  other  hollow  organ, 
as  the  intestine. 

intramuscular  (in-tra-mus'ku-liir),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + musculus,  a muscle : seo  muscu- 
lar.] Located  or  occurring  within  a muscle. 

A . . . very  close-meshed  network,  the  intramuscular , 
whose  varicose  fibrillse  occupy  the  narrow  passages  be- 
tween the  contractile  cells. 

Frey.  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trails.),  p.  325. 

intranasal  (in-tra-na'zal),  a.  [<  L.  intra,  with- 
in, + nasus,  nose:  see  nasal.]  Situated  or  oc- 
curring within  the  nose. 

Neurotic  asthma  and  other  neurotic  maladies  in  their 
relations  to  intranasal  disease.  Medical  News , XL1X.  213. 

intranceH, n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  entrance1. 
intrance‘2t,  intrancementt.  Obsolete  forms 
of  entrance 2,  enhancement. 
intranquillity  (in-trang-kwil'i-ti),  n.  [<  in- 3 + 
tranquillity.]  Lack  of  tranquillity;  unquiet- 
ness; inquietude. 

That  intranquillity  which  makes  men  impatient  of  lying 
in  their  beds.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

intrans.  An  abbreviation  of  intransitive. 
intranscalency  (in-trans-ka'len-si),  n.  [<  L. 
in-  priv.  + trans,  over,  through’  + calescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  calescere,  grow  hot,  < calere,  be  hot : see 
calescence.]  Imperviousness  to  heat.  [Rare.] 
This  extraordinary  intranscalency  of  aqueous  vapour  to 
rays  issuing  from  water  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Tyndall.  E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  977. 

intranscalent  (in-trans-ka'lent),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
transcalent.]  Impervious  to  heat.  [Rare.] 
Water  is  intranscalent  to  rays  of  obscure  heat. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  985. 

intransformable  (in-trans-f6r'ma-bl),  a.  Not 
transformable ; incapable  of  transformation. 
The  transformable  gives  place  to  the  intransformable. 

J.  Sully,  Mind,  XII.  118. 

intransgressible  (in-trans-gres'i-bl),  a.  [< 
in-3  + transgressible.]  Not  transgressible ; in- 
capable of  being  passed. 

A divine  reason  or  sentence  intransgressible  and  inevit- 
able, proceeding  from  a cause  that  cannot  be  diverted  or 
impeached.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  859. 

intransient  (in-tran ' shent),  a.  [<  in-3  -f  tran- 
sient.] Not  transient;  not  passing  suddenly 
away. 
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An  unchangeable,  an  intransient,  indefeasible  priest- 
hood. Kilhngbeck , Sermons,  p.  93. 

intransigent  (in-tran'si-jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
intransigeant,  also  intransigent  (after  Sp. ) ; < 
Sp.  intransigents,  not  compromising,  not  ready 
to  compromise,  < L.  in-  priv.  + transigen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  transigere,  pp.  transactus,  transact,  come 
to  a settlement : see  transact  ] I.  a.  Refusing 
to  agree  or  come  to  an  understanding;  uncom- 
promising; irreconcilable:  used  especially  of 
some  extreme  political  party.  See  intransi- 
gentist. 

The  opposition  secured  83  seats  out  of  114  in  the  new 
Storthing,  and  was  able  to  elect  all  its  most  intransigent 
members  into  the  Lagthing. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  59. 

II.  n.  Same  as  intransigentist. 

intransigentism  (in-tran'si-jen-tizm),  n.  [<  in- 
transigent + -ism.]  The  doctrine  or  program 
of  the  intransigentists. 

Communism,  intransigentism,  and  nihilism  are  not  well 
represented  in  seientiiic  reunions. 

Goldwin  Smith,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  757. 

intransigentist  (in-tran'si-jen-tist),  n.  [<  in- 
transigent + -ist.]  1.  An  irreconcilable  per- 
son.— 2.  Specifically,  in  politics:  (a)  A mem- 
ber of  a radical  party  in  Spain,  which  in  1873- 
74  fomented  an  unsuccessful  insurrection,  (b) 
A member  of  a faction  in  France  whose  par- 
liamentary program  includes  various  radical  re- 
forms and  socialistic  changes.  Also  mtransi- 
*gent. 

intransitive  (in-tran'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
intransitif  = Sp.  I g.  It.  intransitivo,  < LL.  in- 
transitivus,  not  transitive,  < in-  priv.  + transiti- 
vus,  transitive:  see  transitive.]  I.  a.  1.  In  gram., 
not  expressing  an  action  that  passes  immedi- 
ately over  to  an  object;  not  taking  a direct  ob- 
ject: said  of  verbs  that  require  a preposition 
before  their  object,  or  take  one  only  indirectly, 
or  in  the  manner  of  a dative : as,  to  stand  on 
the  ground;  to  swim  in  the  water;  to  runaway. 
But  the  distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  not  a 
very  sharp  one  in  English.  Every  transitive  verb  is  capa- 
ble of  being  used  also  intransitively,  or  without  an  ex- 
pressed object;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  in  transi- 
tives may  be  used  transitively  (the  verb  being  usually 
causal),  taking  a direct  object,  as  in  to  run  a horse,  or 
merely  a cognate  object, as  in  to  run  a race;  or  are  used 
factitively  with  a more  general  object,  as  in  to  breathe  a 
prayer,  to  look  love,  or  with  an  objective  predicate,  as  in  to 
sing  one’s  self  hoarse,  to  stare  one  out  of  countenance,  and 
so  on.  Owing,  also,  to  the  non-distinction  of  dative  and 
accusative  in  modern  English,  a construction  often  seems 
transitive  which  is  historically  intransitive:  as,  to  forgive 
us,  where  us  is  historically  dative,  the  direct  object  being 
understood,  or  expressed  as  in  “forgive  us  our  debts."  Ab- 
breviated intrans. 

2.  Not  transitive,  in  the  logical  or  mathemati- 
cal sense. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a verb  which  does  not  prop- 
erly take  after  it  an  object,  as  sit,  fall,  run,  He. 
intransitively  (in-tran'si-tiv-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  intransitive  verb ; without  pass- 
ing over  to  or  governing  an  object, 
in  transitu  (in  tran'si-tu).  [L. : in  — E.  in; 
transitu,  abl.  of  transitus,  passage:  see  transit .] 
In  transit;  on  the  way;  in  course  of  transpor- 
tation: as,  if  one  who  buys  goods  without  pay- 
ing is  insolvent,  the  seller  has  a right  to  stop 
the  goods  in  transitu,  in  law  the  important  ques- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  this  phrase  is  in  the  very  common 
controversy  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  transit  is  deemed 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  goods  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  buyer. 

intransmissible  (in-trans-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  Pg. 

intransmissivel ; as  in-3  + transmissible.]  Not 
transmissible ; incapable  of  being  transmit- 
ted. 

intransmutability  (in-trans-mfi-ta-bil'i-ti),  n, 
[=  Sp.  intransmutabilidad ; as  intra nsmutable  + 
-ity : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  intrans- 
mutable. 

intransmutable  (in-trans-mu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F. 

intransmuable  = Sp.  intransmutable  = It.  in- 
trasmutabile ; as  in-3  + transmutable.]  Not 
transmutable ; incapable  of  being  transmuted 
or  changed  into  another  substance. 

Some  of  the  most  lenxn’d  and  experienc’d  cliymists  do 
affirm  quicksilver  to  he  intransmutable,  and  therefore  call 
it  liquor  seternus.  Hay,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

intrant  (in'trant),  n.  [<  L.  intran(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
intrare,  go  in,  enter:  see  enter1,  and  of.  en- 
trant.] 1.  Same  as  entrant. 

A new  oath  was  imposed  upon  intrants. 

Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  liii. 
2f.  In  tlie  University  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of 
four  electors  chosen  by  the  nations  to  elect  the 
★rector. 

intranuclear  (in-tra-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + nucleus,  nucleus : see  nuclear.]  Situ- 
ated within  a nucleus : opposed  to  extranuclear. 
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intra-ocular  (in-tra-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + ocultts,  eye:  see  ocular.]  Situated 
. within  the  eye — that  is,  within  the  eyeball, 
intra-orbital  (in-trii-dr'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + orbita,  orbit:  s ee  orbital.]  Situated 
_ in  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; lying  in  the  eye-socket, 
intra-osseous  (in-tra-os'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  4-  os  ( oss -),  bone’ : see  osseous.]  Situ- 
ated within  a bone. 

intra-ovarian  (in"trii-b-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  intra- 
+ ovary  + -an.]  Contained  in  or  not  yet  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary,  as  an  ovum, 
intrap  (in-trap'),  v.  t.  See  entrap. 
intraparacentral  (in-tra-par-a-sen'tral),  a.  [< 
Ultra-  + paracentral.]  Lying  in  the  paracen- 
tral gyre  of  the  brain : as,  an  intraparacentral 
fissure. 

intraparietal  (in'!'trii-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + paries  ( pariet -),  a wall : see  parietal.] 

1.  Situated  or  happening  within  walls  or  with- 
in an  inelosure;  shut  out  from  public  view; 
hence,  private : as,  intraparietal  executions. — 

2.  In  anat.,  situated  in  the  parietal  lobe  of  the 
brain : as,  the  intraparietal  fissure  of  the  cere- 

_ brum.  See  fissure. 

intrapelvic  (in-trii-pel'vik),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + NL.  pelvis,  q.  v.]  Situated  within 
the  pelvis. 

intraperitoneal  (in-tra-per'''i-to-ne'al),  a.  [< 
intra-  + peritoneum  + -al.]  Placed  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  peritoneum. 

IrUraperitoneal  injections  cause  death  in  two  or  three 
days.  Medical  News,  LII.  641. 

intrapetalous  (in-tra-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + NL .petalum,  a petal:  see  petal.] 
In  zool.,  situated  within  a petaloid  ambula- 
crum of  a sea-urchin.  See  cut  under  Spatan- 
goida. 

intrapetiolar  (in-tra-pet'i-6-lar),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + petiolus,  a little  stalk,  a 
petiole  (see  petiole),  + -ar3.]  In 
hot.:  (a)  Situatedwithin  or  interior 
to  a petiole : applied  to  a pair  of 
stipules  which  unite  by  the  mar- 
gins that  are  nearest  to  the  peti- 
ole, and  thus  seem  to  form  a single 
stipule  between  the  petiole  and 
the  stem  or  branch.  (6)  Inclosed 
by  the  expanded  base  of  the  peti- 
ole : applied  to  buds  formed  in  the 
fall  immediately  under  the  base  of 
the  petiole  of  leaves  of  the  previ- 
ous summer,  into  a cavity  of  which  they  project 
and  are  not  exposed  until  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
as  in  Platanus,  Illius,  etc.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  interpetiolar. 

intrapetiolary  (in-tra-pet'i-o-la-ri),  a.  Same 
as  intrapetiolar. 

intraphilosophic  (in-trii-fil-o-sof'ik),  a.  [<  L. 
intra,  within,  4-  philosophic , philosophy:  see 
philosophic.]  Within  the  limits  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  [Rare.] 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  or  that  existence  in  the  su- 
perascientiiic  hut  intraphilosophic  region? 

Hodgson,  I’hil.  of  Reflection,  I.  in.  § 1. 

intraplantar  (in-tra-plan'tar),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + planta,  sole:  see  plantar.]  Situated 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot: 
opposed  to  extraplantar : as,  the  intraplantar 
nerve. 

intraprotoplasmic  (in-tra-pro-to-plaz'mik),  a. 

[<  intra-  + protoplasm  + -ic.]  Being  or  co- 
ncurring in  the  substance  of  protoplasm, 
intrapulmonary  (in-trii-pul'mo-na-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  intra,  within,  + pulmb(n-),  lung:’  see  pulmo- 
nary.] Situated  within  the  lungs, 
intraretinal  (in-trfi-ret'i-nal),  a.  [<  intra-  4- 
retina  + -al.]  Situated  within  the  substance 
of  the  retina. 

intrasemital  (in-tra-sem'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + semita,  path:  see  semita.]  Situated 
within  a semita  of  an  echinoderm. 
intraspinal  (in-tra-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + spina,  spine : see  spine.]  Lying,  ex- 
isting, or  occurring  within  the  spinal  eanal,  or 
within  the  spinal  cord. 

intratarsal  (in-tra-tiir'sal),  a.  [<  intra-  + tar- 
sus + -al.]  Situated  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  tarsus. 

intratelluric  (in-tra-te-lu'rik),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + tellus  (tellur-),  the  earth:  see  telluric.] 
In  lithol.,  a term  first  used  by  Rosenbusch  to 
designate  that  period  in  the  formation  of  an 
eruptive  rock  which  precedes  its  appearance 
on  the  Surface.  The  mineral  constituents  which  sep- 
arate or  become  individualized  at  or  during  that  time  are 
called  by  him  intratelluric. 
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It  was  after  their  slow  development  in  the  magma,  dur- 
ing an  intra-telluric  period,  that  the  mass  in  which  they 
floated  was  upraised.  Nature , XXXIX.  273. 

intraterritorial  (in-tra-ter-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L. 

intra,  within,  + territo’rium,  territory:  see  terri- 
torial.'] Existing  within  a territory:  opposed 
to  extraterritorial. 

intrathecal  (in-tra-tke'kal),  a.  [<  intra- + 
NL.  theca,  q.  v.,  + -al.]  Contained  in  the  the- 
ca, as  a part  of  a coral. 

The  intrathecal  parts  of  the  polyp,  the  endoderm  cells, 
are  entirely  converted  into  a parenchymatous  tissue. 

G.  G.  Bourne,  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  31. 

intrathoracic  (in,/tra-tho-ras'ik),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + NL.  thorax  (-ac-),  thorax.]  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  within  the  thorax  or  chest: 
as,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  intrathoracic  organs, 
intratropical  (in-tra-trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + LL.  tropicus,  tropic’,  + -al.]  Situated 
within  the  tropics ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  re- 
gions within  the  tropics:  as,  an  intratropical 
climate. 

intra-urban  (in-tra-er'ban),  a.  [<  L.  intra,  with- 
in, 4-  urbs,  city:  see  urban.]  Situated  within  a 
city;  relating  to  what  is  within  the  limits  of  a 
city. 

The  telephone  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  for 
short  distances  and  intra-urban  communications. 

Edinburgh  llev.,  CLXIV.  15. 

intra:uterine  (in-tra-ii'te-rin),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + uterus,  womb : see  uterine .]  Lying, 
existing,  or  occurring  within  the  uterus, 
intravalvular  (in-tra-val'vu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  + NL.  valvula,  a little  valve : see 
valvular .]  In  hot.,  placed  within  valves,  as  the 
_ dissepiments  of  many  of  the  Brassicaceee. 
intravasation  (in-trav-a-sa'shon),  it.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within,  -I-  vas,  vessel,  + -ation.  Cf.  extrava- 
sation.'] The  entrance  into  vessels  of  matters 
formed  outside  of  them  or  in  their  parietes. 
Dunglison.  [Rare.] 

intravascular  (in-tra-vas'kii-lar),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tra, within, 4-  vasculiim,  a little" vessel:  see  vas- 
cular.] Situated  within  a vessel,  specifically 
within  a blood-vessel. 

intravenous  (in-tra-ve'nus),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + vena,  vein:  see  venous.]  Situated  or 
occurring  within  veins. 

intraventricular  (in''tra-ven-trik'u-lar),  a.  [< 
L.  intra,  within,  4-  ventriculus,  ventricle:  see 
ventricular.]  Existing  or  taking  place  within 
one  of  the  ventricles  of  either  the  heart  or  the 
brain. 

intravertebrated  (in-tra-ver'te-bra-ted),  a.  [< 
intra-  + vertebrated.]  Having  an  endoskeleton, 
as  a vertebrate  ; vertebrated,  in  a usual  sense. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

intravesical  (in-tra-ves'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + vesica,  bladder.]  Situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  bladder, 
intravitelline  fin'trjUvi-tel'iii),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  + vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  vitel- 
lus or  yolk. 

intraxylary  (m-tra-zi'la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  intra, 
within,  -1-  Hr.  wood,  4-  -ary1-. ] In  hot., 

within  the  xylern : said  of  certain  tissues  that 
occur  inside  the  xylem,  as  in  the  Combretacece, 
which  are  characterized,  with  a few  exceptions, 
by  the  presence  of  an  intraxylary  soft  bast  pro- 
vided with  sieve-tubes, 
intreasuret,  v.  t.  See  entreasure. 
intreatt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  entreat.  Spen- 
ser. 

intreatancet  (in -tre'tans),  n.  [<  intreat  + 
-ance.]  Same  as  entreatance.  Holland. 

intreatfult,  intreatmentt.  Same  as  entreatful, 
entreatment. 

intreatyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  entreaty. 
* Halcluyt . 

intrench  (in-trench'),  v.  [Also  entrench;  < in- 2 
-I-  trench. I I.  trans.  1 . To  make  a trench  or 
furrow  in ; furrow ; cut. 

It  was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it  [a  wound]. 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1,  46. 

His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  601. 

2.  To  surround  as  with  a trench  or  ditch. 

A little  farther  is  a bay  wherein  falleth  3 or  4 prettie 
brookes  and  creekes  that  half  e intrench  the  Inhabitants  of 
Warraskoyac.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  116. 

I went  to  work  ...  to  build  me  another  house,  . . . 
and  intrenched  it  round  with  a ditch,  and  planted  an  hedge. 

R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  382). 

3.  To  fortify  with  a trench  or  ditch  and  para- 
pet; strengthen  or  protect  by  walls  of  defense : 
as,  to  intrench  a camp  or  an  army. 
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The  English  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4,  9. 

The  national  troops  were  now  strongly  intrenched  in 
Chattanooga  Valley,  with  the  Tennessee  River  behind 
them.  U.  S.  Grant,  The  Century,  XXXI.  129. 

Hence  — 4.  To  fortify  or  defend  by  any  pro- 
tecting agency;  surround  with  or  guard  by  any- 
thing that  affords  additional  security  against 
attack. 

Conscience  has  got  safely  entrenched  behind  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 

II.  intrans.  To  invade;  encroach:  with  on  or 
upon . 

Do  you  start 

At  my  entrenching  on  your  private  liberty, 

And  would  you  force  a highway  through  mine  honour, 

And  make  me  pave  it  too  ? 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  iv.  2. 

It  intrenches  very  much  upon  impiety  and  positive  re- 
linquishing the  education  of  their  children,  when  mothers 
expose  the  spirit  of  the  child  ...  to  . . the  careless- 
ness of  any  less-obliged  person. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  41. 
# = Syn.  Encroach  upon,  Infringe  upon,  etc.  See  trespass,  v.  i. 
intrenchantt  (in-tren'  chant),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
trenchant.]  Not  trenchant  or  cutting ; also,  in- 
capable of  being  cut ; indivisible  by  cutting. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress. 

Sha/c.,  Macbeth,  v.  8,  9. 

intrencher  (in-tren' cher),  n.  One  who  intrench- 
es ; one  who  digs  a trench,  or  is  employed  in  in- 
trenching. 

Their  fighting  redeemed  well  their  shortcomings  as  in- 
trenchers. The  Century,  XXIX.  102. 

intrenchment  (in-trench'ment),  n.  [Also  en- 
trenchment; < intrench  4-  -riient.]  1.  The  act 
of  intrenching. — 2.  In  fort.,  a general  term 
for  a work  consisting  of  a trench  or  ditch  and 
a parapet  (the  latter  formed  of  the  earth  dug 
from  the  ditch),  constructed  for  a defense 
against  an  enemy.  See  cut  under  parapet. — 
3.  Figuratively,  any  defense  or  protection. — 4. 
Encroachment. 

The  slightest  intrenchment  upon  individual  freedom. 

Southey. 

intrepid  (in-trep'id),  a.  [=  F.  intrepide  = Sp. 
intrepido  = Pg.  It.  intrepido , < L.  intrepidus , not 
alarmed,  undaunted,  < in-  priv.  4-  trepidus , 
alarmed,  shaken,  anxious : see  trepidation.]  1. 
Not  moved  by  danger;  free  from  alarm;  un- 
daunted: as,  an  intrepid  soldier. — 2.  Indicat- 
ing or  springing  from  courage. 

That  quality  [valour],  which  signifies  no  more  than  an 
intrepid  courage.  Dryden,  yEneid,  Ded. 

He  [Stuyvesant]  patrolled  with  unceasing  watchfulness 
the  boundaries  of  his  little  territory ; repelled  every  en- 
croachment with  intrepid  promptness. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  461. 
= Syn.  Daring,  dauntless,  courageous,  valiant,  undis- 
mayed, gallant,  doughty,  heroic, 
intrepidity  (in-tre-pid'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  intrepi- 
dite  = It.  intrepidity  ; as  intrepid  + -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  intrepid ; freedom  from  alarm ; 
coolness  in  encountering  danger-;  undaunted 
courage  or  boldness. 

While  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  intrepidity  before 
the  world,  he  trembles  within  himself. 

II.  Blair,  Works,  III.  vii. 

He  had  the  rare  merit  of  combining  sagacity  with  in- 
trepidity in  action.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

intrepidly  (in-trep'id-li),  adv.  In  an  intrepid 
# manner;  fearlessly;  daringly;  resolutely, 
in-triangle  (in'trFang-gl),  n.  [<  inscribed)  + 

_ triangle.]  An  inscribed  triangle, 
intricablet  (in'tri-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *in- 
tricabilis , < intricare,  entangle : see  intricate.] 
Entangling. 

They  shall  remain  captive,  and  entangled  in  the  amor- 
ous intricable  net.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  7. 

intricacy  (in'tri-ka-si),  n.;  pi.  intricacies  (-siz). 
[<  intricate)  4*  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  in- 
tricate or  entangled;  perplexity;  involution; 
complication;  maze. 

The  modern  tragedy  excells  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable. 

Spectator,  No.  39. 

A science  whose  depths  and  intricacies  he  explored. 

Sumner,  On  Story. 

Intricate  (in-tri-ka'te),  n . pi.  [NL.  (Nylander, 
1854),  fern.  pi.  of  L.  intricatus , intricate:  see 
intricate.]  A series  or  division  of  lichens  em- 
bracing the  tribes  TJsneei,  Eoccellei , Eamalinei, 
and  Cetrariei  of  Nylander:  now,  except  the 
. Eoccellei,  placed  in  the  family  Parmeliacese. 
intricate  (in'tri-kat),  a.  [=  OF.  entrique  = 
Sp.  Pg.  intrincado , entangled,  < L.  intricatus , 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Perplexingly  involved 
or  entangled ; hard  to  disentangle  or  disengage, 


intrigue 

or  to  trace  out ; complicated;  obscure:  as,  an 
intricate  knot ; the  intricate  windings  of  a laby- 
rinth ; intricate  accounts ; the  intricate  plot  of 
a tragedy. 

You  have  put  me  upon  such  an  odd  intricate  Piece  of 
Business  that  I think  there  was  never  the  like  of  it. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  19. 

Being  got  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  came  to 
certain  Grotto’s  cut  with  inti'icate  Windings  and  Caverns 
under  ground.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  104. 

2.  In  entom having  unequal  elevations  and  de- 
pressions placed  irregularly  and  close  together, 
but  without  running  into  each  other : said  of  a 
sculptured  surface.  = Syn.  1.  Intricate,  Complex,  Com- 
plicated, Compound.  Between  complex  and  complicated 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  complexity  and 
complication.  (See  complication.)  That  is  complex  which 
is  made  up  of  many  parts,  whose  relation  is  perhaps  not 
easily  comprehended ; if  this  latter  be  true,  especially  if 
it  be  true  to  a marked  degree,  the  thing  is  said  to  be  com- 
plicated; it  is  also  complicated  if  its  parts  have  become 
entangled : as,  the  matter  was  still  further  complicated  by 
their  failure  to  protest  against  the  seizure.  That  is  intri- 
cate which,  like  a labyrinth,  makes  decision  with  regard 
to  the  right  path  or  course  to  pursue  difficult:  as,  an  in- 
tricate question.  Compound  generally  implies  a mixture 
or  union  of  parts  in  some  way  that  makes  a whole:  as,  a 
compound  flower;  compound  motion;  a compound  idea; 
the  word  does  not,  like  the  others,  suggest  difficulty  in 
comprehension.  See  implicate. 

intricate  (in'tri-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  intri- 
cated,  ppr.  intrieating.  [<  L.  intricatus , pp.  of 
intricare,  entangle,  perplex,  embarrass,  < in,  in, 
+ tricce,  trifles,  vexations,  perplexities.  See  in- 
trigue, and  of.  extricate.]  To  render  intricate  or 
involved;  make  perplexing  or  obscure.  [Rare.] 

Concerning  original  sin,  . . . there  are  . . . many  dis- 
putes which  may  intricate  the  question. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  130. 

intricately  (in'tri-kat-li),  adv.  1 . In  an  intricate 
manner;  with  involution  or  infoldings;  with 
perplexity  or  intricacy. 

The  sword  (whereto  they  only  had  recourse) 

Must  cut  this  knot  so  intricately  ty’d, 

Whose  vain  contrived  ends  are  plain  descry’d. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

2.  In  entom.,  with  an  intricate  sculpture;  close- 
ly but  without  coalescence : as,  intricately  punc- 
tured; intricately  rrncose. 

intricateness  (in'tri-kat-nes),  n.  Intricacy. 

I understand  your  pleasure,  Eugenius,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  comply  with  it;  but  the  difficulty  and  intri- 
cateness of  the  subject  of  our  discourse  obliges  me  to  do 
it  by  steps.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  413. 

intricationf  (in-tri-ka'skon),  n.  [<  OF.  intri- 
cation = Sp.  (obs.)  cntricacion , intricacion , < L. 
as  if  *intricatio(n~),  < intricare,  entangle:  see 
intricate , v.]  Entanglement.  [Rare.] 

I confess  I do  not  see  how  the  motus  circularis  simplex 
should  need  to  be  superadded  to  the  contact  or  intrica- 
tion of  the  cohering  firm  corpuscles,  to  procure  a cohesion. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  240. 

intriet,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  intruire , intrure , contr.  of 
introduire,  introduce:  see  introduce.]  To  in- 
troduce ; add. 

To  cley  and  chalk  the  firth  part  intrie 
Of  gipse,  and  doo  the  rootes  to  1 II  yere, 

And  this  wol  make  hir  greynes  white  and  clere. 

^ Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

intrigant  (in'tre-gant;  F.  pron.  ah-tre-goh'),  n. 
[Also  intriguant;  < F.  intrigant  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
intrigante),  prop.  ppr.  of  intriguer , intrigue:  see 
intrigue , v.]  A male  intriguer. 

Illiterate  intriguants,  conscious  of  the  party  strength 
behind  them,  insisted  on  shaping  legislation  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  The  Century,  XXXIII.  33. 

intrigante  (in'tre-gant;  F.  pron.  an-tre-gont'), 
n.  [<  F.  intrigante,  fern,  of  intrigant,  ppr.  of  in- 
triguer, intrigue : see  intrigue , v.]  A woman 

# given  to  intrigue ; a female  intriguer. 

intrigue  (in-treg'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  intrigued, 
ppr.  intriguing.  [=  D.  intriguer en  = G.  intri- 
guiren  = Dan.  intrigere  = Sw.  intrigera,  < F. 
intriguer,  OF.  intriguer,  intricquer , intrinquer , 
entriquer  = Pr.  entricar , intricar  = Sp.  Pg.  in- 
trig  ar,  intricar  = It.  intricare , intrig  are,  per- 
plex, puzzle,  intrigue,  < L.  intricare , entangle, 
perplex,  embarrass : see  intricate,  v.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  entangle ; involve;  cause  to  be  involved 
or  entangled.  [A  Gallicism.] 

How  doth  it  [sin]  perplex  and  intrigue  the  whole  course 
of  your  lives ! J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  I.  4. 

Because  the  drama  has  been  in  times  past  and  in  other 
conditions  the  creature,  the  prisoner,  of  plot,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  must  continue  so ; on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  that  its  liberation  follows;  and  of  this  we 
see  signs  in  the  very  home  of  the  highly  intrigued  drama. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  315. 

2.  "To  plot  for ; scheme  for. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  has  at  last  been  at  court; 
a point  she  has  been  intriguing  these  two  years. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  89. 
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n.  intrans.  1.  To  practise  underhand  plot- 
ting or  scheming ; exert  secret  influence  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a purpose ; seek  to  promote 
one’s  aims  in  devious  and  clandestine  ways. 

Chesterfield,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  intrigued 
against  Newcastle  with  the  Duchess  of  Yarmouth. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

2.  To  have  clandestine  or  illicit  intercourse, 
intrigue  (in-treg'),  n.  [=  D.  G.  intrigue  = Dan. 
intrige  = Sw.  intrig , < F.  intrigue , a plot,  in- 
trigue, formerly  also  intrigue , intricateness,  a 
maze,  = Sp.  Pg.  intriga  = It.  intrigo , intrico , in- 
trieateness,  a maze,  plot,  intrigue ; from  the 
verb:  see  intrigue,  v.]  If.  Intricacy;  compli- 
cation; maze. 

But  though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  cannot  give  us  the 
full  prospect  of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature,  yet  we  have 
thereby  . . . much  more  advantage  to  know  ourselves 
than  to  know  other  things  without  us. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  21. 

2.  Secret  or  underhand  plotting  or  scheming; 
the  exertion  of  secret  influence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a purpose. 

Habits  of  petty  intrigue  and  dissimulation  might  have 
rendered  him  incapable  of  great  general  views,  but  that 
the  expanding  effect  of  his  philosophical  studies  counter- 
acted the  narrowing  tendency.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

3.  A clandestine  plot;  a scheme  for  entan- 
gling others,  or  for  gaining  an  end  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  secret  influence  : as,  to  expose  an  in- 
trigue. 

His  invention  was  ever  busy  in  devising  intrigues,  which 
he  recommended  by  his  subtle,  insinuating  eloquence. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 
In  the  first  Hanoverian  reigns  the  most  important  in- 
fluences were  Court  intrigues  or  parliamentary  corruption. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

4.  The  plot  of  a play,  poem,  or  romance ; the 
series  of  complications  in  which  a writer  in- 
volves his  imaginary  characters. 

As  these  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  op- 
posite designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are  the  middle  of 
it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  intrigue  which  make  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poem. 

Le  Bossu , tr.  in  pref.  to  Pope’s  Odyssey. 

5.  Clandestine  intercourse  between  a man  and 
a woman ; illicit  intimacy ; a liaison. 

Of  the  three  companions  I had  this  last  half  year,  . . . 

I was  obliged  to  send  away  the  third,  because  I suspected 
an  intrigue  with  the  chaplain.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi. 

intriguer  (in-tre'ger),  n.  One  who  intrigues; 
one  who  forms  plots,  or  pursues  an  object  by 
secret  means. 

intriguery  (in-tre'ger-i),  n.  [<  intrigue  + -ery.] 
The  practice  of  intrigue. 

intriguesst  (in-tre'ges),  n.  . [<  intrigue  + -ess.'] 
A woman  who  schemes  or  intrigues. 

His  family  was  very  ill  qualified  for  that  place,  his  lady 
being  a most  violent  intriguess  in  business. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  168. 

intriguing  (in-tre'ging),  p.  a.  Forming  secret 
plots  or  schemes ; addicted  to  intrigue ; given 
to  secret  machinations:  as,  an  intriguing  dis- 
position. 

There  is  something  more  intriguing  in  the  amours  of 
Venice  than  in  those  of  other  countries. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  392. 
= Syn.  Artful,  Sly , etc.  (see  cunning i) ; insidious,  design- 
ing, deceitful,  plotting,  scheming. 

intriguingly  (in-tre'ging-li),  ado.  With  in- 
trigue ; with  artifice  or  secret  machinations, 
intriguisht  (in-tre'gish),  a.  [<  intrigue  + -ish1.] 
Intriguing;  underhand;  scheming. 

Considering  the  assurance  and  application  of  women, 
especially  to  affairs  that  are  intriguish,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  chief  address  was  to  Mrs.  Wall. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  193. 

intriguist  (in-tre'gist),  n.  An  intriguer.  Lever. 
intrinset  (in-trins'),  a.  [Irreg.  abbr.  from  in- 
trinsicate.]  Intricate;  entangled. 

Bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t’  unloose. 

Shak.,  Lear.  ii.  2,  81. 

intrinsecalt,  «•  See  intrinsical. 
intrinsecatet,  a.  See  intrinsicate. 
intrinsic  (in-trin'sik),  a.  and  n.  [Prop.  *intrin- 
*sec  (the  term,  being  conformed  to  -ic)  = P. 
mtrinseqtie  = Pr.  intrinsec  = Sp.  intrinseco  = 
Pg.  intrinseco  = It.  intrinseco,  intrinsico,  < L. 
intrinsecus,  on  the  inside,  inwardly,  < inter  ^in- 
trim),  within,  + secus,  by,  on  the  side.  Cf.  ex- 
trinsic.'] I.  a.  1.  Being  within;  penetrating 
inward ; intimate  ; familiar ; intestine  ; domes- 
tic. 

And  though  to  he  thus  elemented  arm 
These  creatures  from  home-born  intrinsic  harm. 

Donne,  Anatomy  of  the  World,  i. 
Hence  — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  inner  or  essential 
nature;  intimately  characterizing;  inherent; 
essential ; genuine ; belonging  to  the  subject  in 


its  very  existence : as,  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold 
or  silver ; the  intrinsic  merit  of  an  action. 

As  Coin,  which  bears  some  awful  Monarch’s  Face, 

For  more  than  its  intrinsick  Worth  will  pass. 

Congreve,  To  Dryden. 

The  intellect  pierces  the  form,  . . . detects  intrinsic 
likeness  between  remote  things,  and  reduces  all  things 
into  a few  principles.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser. , p.  296. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  intimately  connected  with  the 
point  at  issue:  applied  to  circumstances  sworn 
to  by  a party  on  an  oath  of  reference  that  make 
part  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  oath,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it. — 4.  In  anat.,  ap- 
plied to  those  muscles  of  the  limbs  which  take 
origin  within  the  anatomical  limits  of  the  limb, 
such  limits  including  the  pectoral  and  pelvic 
arches — Hosteler  intrinsic!.  See  hosteler .—  Intrin- 
sic divisor.  See  divisor.— Intrinsic  equation  of  a 
plane  curve.  See  equation—  Intrinsic  mode,  in  logic,  a 
mode  which  necessarily  affects  its  subject  as  soon  as  the 
latter  comes  into  actual  existence,  although  the  mode  is 
no  part  of  the  definition,  general  conception,  or  formality 
of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  such  a mode  is  incapable  of 
any  general  description.  The  intrinsic  modes,  according 
to  the  Seotists,  are  nine  — to  wit,  finite  and  infinite,  act 
and  power,  necessary  and  contingent,  existence,  reality, 
and  hsecceity. — Intrinsic  relation,  in  the  Scotistic  logic, 
a relation  winch  necessarily  exists  as  soon  as  the  related 
things  exist : such  relations  are,  for  example,  similitude 
and  paternity.  = Syn.  1.  Interior,  Inward,  etc.  See  inner. 

Il.t  n.  A genuine  or  essential  quality.  War- 
burton. 

intrinsical  (in-trin'si-kal),  a.  and  n.  [Prop. , as 

formerly,  intrinsecal ; i intrinsic  + -al.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  intrinsic. 


Socrates  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  severely  chiding  a 
friend  of  his  for  not  entering  into  the  public  service  when 
he  was  every  way  qualified  for  it. 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  iv. 
Puff.  Now,  then,  for  soft  music. 

Sneer.  Bray  what's  that  for? 

Puff.  It  shows  that  Tilburina  is  coming ; — nothing  in- 
troduces you  a heroine  like  soft  music. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iL  2. 
Homer  has  introduced  into  his  Battel  of  the  Gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  Nature. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  333. 

2.  To  pass  in;  put  in;  insert:  as,  to  introduce 
one’s  finger  into  an  aperture. — 3.  To  make 
known,  as  one  person  to  another,  or  two  per- 
sons to  each  other;  make  acquainted  by  per- 
sonal encounter  or  by  letter;  present,  with  the 
mention  of  names  and  titles. 

A couple  of  hours  later  [you]  find  yourself  in  the  “ world,” 
dressed,  introduced,  entertained,  inquiring,  talking. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  138. 

4.  To  bring  into  notice,  use,  or  practice  ; bring 
forward  for  acceptance : as,  to  introduce  a new 
fashion,  or  an  improved  mode  of  tillage. 

He  first  introduced  the  cultivation  and  dressing  of  vines. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysius. 

5.  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or  pre- 
paratory matter;  open  to  notice:  as,  to  intro- 
duce a subject  with  a long  preface. — 6f.  To 
produce;  cause  to  exist;  induce. 

Whatsoever  introduces  habits  in  children  deserves  the 
care  and  attention  of  their  governors.  Locke,  Education. 

introducement  (in-tro-dus'ment),  n.  [<  intro- 
duce + -merit.]  Introduction.  [Bare.] 


So  intrinsical  is  every  man  unto  himself,  that  some  Without  the  introducement  of  new  or  obsolete  forms  or 
doubt  may  be  made,  whether  any  would  exchange  his  be-  terms,  or  exotic  models.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth, 
ing.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a Friend.  ★ ' 

introducer  (m-tro-du  ser),  w.  One  who  or  that 
which  introduces;  one  who  brings  into  notice, 


How  far  God  hath  given  Satan  power  to  do  good  for  the 
blinding  of  evill  men,  or  what  intrinsecall  operations  he 
found  out,  I cannot  now  dispute. 

A.  Wilson,  Autobiography. 

He  falls  into  intrinsecal  society  with  Sir  John  Graham, 

. . . who  dissuaded  him  from  marriage.  Sir  11.  Wotton. 

Il.t  That  which  is  intrinsic  or  interior;  in- 
ward being,  thought,  etc. 

This  history  will  display  the  very  intrinsicals  of  the  Cas- 
tilian, who  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard. 

llowcll,  Letters,  iv.  11. 

intrinsicality  ( in -trin-si-kal 'i-ti) , n.  [<  intrin- 
sical + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  intrinsic; 
essentiality.  Eoget. 

intrinsically  (in-trin'si-kal-i),  adv . In  an  in- 
trinsic manner;  internally;  in  its  nature;  es- 
sentially. 

intrinsicalness  (in-trin'si-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intrinsical ; intrinsicality.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

intrinsicatet  (in-trin'si-kat),  a.  [Appar.  < It. 
intrinsecato,  intrinsicato,  pp.  of  intrinsicar , make 
intimate,  red.  become  intimate,  < intrinseco , in- 
trinsico, inward, intimate,  intrinsic:  see  intrin- 
sic. The  sense  is  appar.  taken  from  intricate.] 
Entangled ; perplexed.  Also  intrinsecate. 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2,  307. 

Yet  there  are  certain  punctilios.  . . . certain  intrinse. 
cate  strokes  and  wards,  to  which  your  activity  is  not  yet 
amounted.  B.  Jenson , Cynthia's  Levels,  v.  2. 

intro-.  [L.  intro,  prefix  intro-,  within,  on  the  in- 
side, inwardly,  neut.  abl.  of  * interns,  inner:  see 
intro-,  interior .]  A Latin  adverb  used  as  a pre- 
fix, signifying  ‘within,  into,  in.’ 

introcession  (in-tro-sesh' on),  n.  [<  L .intro, 
within,  + enssio(v-),  a yielding:  s secession.]  In 
med.,  a depression  or  sinking  of  parts  inward. 

introconversion  (in"tro-kon-ver'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  intro,  within,  + conversio(n-),  conversion: 
see  conversion.]  In  chem,.,  the  transformation 
or  conversion  of  one  of  two  compounds  into 
the  other. 

introconvertibility  (m^tro-kon-ver-ti-bil'i-ti), 

n.  [<  intro-  + convertible  + -it;/.]  In  chem.,  the 
property  common  to  two  or  more  compounds  of 
being  transformed  or  converted  the  one  into  the 
other  through  a change  in  their  structural  for- 
mula without  change  in  ultimate  composition. 


use,  or  practice. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  great  introducers  of  new  schemes 
in  philosophy.  Suift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 

introduett  (in-tro-dukt' ),  v.  t.  [<  L.  in  troductus, 
pp.  of  Introducere,  lead  in:  see  introduce.]  To 
introduce,  lip.  Haclcet,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  29. 
introduction  (in-tro-duk'slion),  n.  [=  F.  in tro- 
duction  = Pr.  introductio  = Sp.  introduccion  = 
Pg.  introduegdo  = It.  introduzione,  < L.  intro- 
duction-), a leading  in,  introduction,  < intro- 
ducere, lead  in:  see  introduce.]  1.  The  act  of 
introducing,  or  leading  or  ushering  in  ; the  act 
of  bringing  in : as,  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures into  a country. 

For  the  first  introduction  of  youth  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  the  Jews  even  till  this  day  have  their  Catechisms. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  18. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  specific  types  we  have 
not  as  yet  a sufficient  amount  of  information. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  261. 

2.  The  act  of  inserting:  as,  the  introduction  of 
a probe  into  a wound.— 3.  The  act  of  making 
acquainted;  the  formal  presentation  of  persons 
to  one  another,  with  mention  of  their  names, 
etc. : as,  an  introduction  in  person  or  by  letter. 
— 4.  The  act  of  bringing  into  notice,  use,  or 
practice : as,  the  introduction  of  a new  fashion 
or  invention. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  pursued  the  intro, 
duction  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  into  Scotland  with 
great  vehemence.  Clarendon. 

5.  Something  that  leads  to  or  opens  the  way  for 
the  understanding  of  something  else ; specifi- 
cally, a preliminary  explanation  or  statement; 
the  part  of  a book  or  discourse  which  precedes 
the  main  work,  and  in  which  the  author  or 
speaker  gives  some  general  account  of  his  de- 
sign and  subject;  an  elaborate  preface,  or  a 
preliminary  discourse. 

Thou  soon  shalt  . . . see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and  state; 
Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts. 

Milton,  P.  B,,  iii.  247. 

Were  it  not  that  the  study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a necessary 
introduction  to  that  of  Koman,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  trying  to  gather  together  and  illustrate  the  few 
fragments  and  notices  of  it  that  remain. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  283. 


The  reactions  and  introconvertibility  of  maleic  and  fu- 
maric  derivatives  cannot  be  brought  in  harmony  with  the 
assumption.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  IX.  371. 

introd.  All  abbreviation  of  introduction. 
introduce  (in-tro-dus'),  v.  t.;  pref.  and  pp.  intro- 
duced, ppr.  introducing.  [=  F.  introduire  — Pr. 
entrodmre  = Sp.  introducir  = Pg.  introduzir  = 
It.  introdurre,  introducere,  < L.  introducere,  lead 
in,  bring  into  practice,  bring  forward,  < intro, 
within,  + ducere,  lead:  see  duct.]  1.  To  lead 
or  bring  in ; conduct  or  usher  in : as,  to  intro- 
duce a person  into  a drawing-room ; to  intro- 
duce foreign  produce  into  a country. 


6.  A more  or  less  elementary  treatise  on  any 
branch  of  study ; a treatise  leading  the  way  to 
more  elaborate  works  on  the  same  subject:  as. 
an  introduction  to  botany. — 7.  In  music,  a pre- 
paratory phrase  or  movement  at  the  beginning 
of  a work,  or  of  a part  of  a work,  designed  to 
attract  the  hearer’s  attention  or  to  foreshadow 
the  subsequent  themes  or  development.  Intro- 
ductions vary  in  length  from  one  or  two  chords  to  an  elabo- 
rated movement,  with  its  own  themes  and  development. 
— Biblical  introduction,  the  technical  designation  of  a 
work  devoted  to  a consideration  of  subjects  properly  intro- 
ductory to  a detailed  study  and  exposition  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  as  their  genuineness,  credibility,  integrity  of 
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text,  date  and  authorship,  language,  contents,  and  more 
important  versions.  A Biblical  introduction  properly  in- 
cludes ail  inquiry  into  the  history  (1)  of  each  book,  (2)  of 
the  canon  or  collection  of  the  several  books  into  the  one 
book,  (3)  of  the  text,  including  a comparison  of  the  various 
texts,  and  (4)  of  the  translations  and  versions.  =Syn.  5. 
Exordium,  Introduction , Preface , Prelude , Preamble,  Pro- 
logue. Exordium  is  the  old  or  classic  technical  word  in 
rhetoric  for  the  beginning  of  an  oration,  up  to  the  second 
division,  which  may  be  “narration,”  ‘ partition,”  “prop- 
osition,” or  the  like.  Introduction  is  a more  general 
word,  in  this  connection  applying  to  spoken  or  written  dis- 
course, and  covering  whatever  is  preliminary  to  the  sub- 
ject ; in  a book  it  may  be  the  opening  chapter.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preface,  the  introduction  is  supposed 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  discussion  or  treatment  of 
the  theme,  and  written  at  the  outset  of  composition.  A 
preface  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  words  of  the  author  in 
connection  with  his  subject,  and  is  generally  explanatory 
or  conciliatory,  having  the  style  of  more  direct  address  to 
the  reader.  A prelude  is  generally  an  introductory  piece 
of  music  (see  the  definition  of  overture ) ; a preamble , of  a 
resolution,  an  ordinance,  or  a law : as,  the  preamble  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  A prologue  is  a conciliatory 
spoken  preface  to  a play.  All  these  words  have  some  free- 
dom of  figurative  use. 

introductive  (in-tro-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  intro- 
ductif  = It.  introduttivo ; as  introduct  + -ive.] 
Serving  to  introduce ; introductory:  sometimes 
followed  by  of. 

The  action  is  of  itself,  or  by  reason  of  a public  known 
indisposition  of  some  persons,  probably  introductive  of  a 
sin.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  279. 

introductively  (in-tro-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  serving  to  introduce, 
introductor  (in-tro-duk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  intro- 
ducteur  = Sp.  Pg.  introductor  = It.  introdut- 
tore , < LL.  introductor,  < L.  introducere,  lead  in : 
see  introduce.']  One  who  introduces ; an  intro- 
ducer. 

We  were  accompanied  both  going  and  returning  by  ye 
introductor  of  ambassadors  and  ayd  of  ceremonies. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1651. 


ancient  Gallican  name  for  it  was  the  prcelcgere.  In  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  in  certain  monastic  rites,  and  in  Nor- 
man and  English  missals,  it  is  called  the  officium  or  office. 
i’salms  as  special  introits  are  appointed  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1549  and  in  the  Nonjuror’s  communion  office  of 
1718.  In  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  present  day  a psalm 
or  anthem  is  sung  as  the  introit.  The  name  is  sometimes 
less  properly  used  for  a hymn  or  any  musical  composition 
sung  or  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion  office. 

Then  shall  the  Clerkes  syng  in  Englishe  for  the  office,  or 
Introite  (as  they  call  it),  a Psalme  appointed  for  that  daie. 

First  Prayer  Book  of  Edw.  VI.  (1549),  The  Communion. 

intromission  (in-tro-mish'on),  n.  [=  F.  intro- 
mission = Pr.’  intromissio  = It.  intromessione,  < 
ML.  intromissio(n-),  < L.  intromittere , pp.  in- 
tr omissus,  send  in:  see  intromit.']  1.  The  act 
of  sending  or  putting  in ; insertion,  as  of  one 
body  within  another;  introduction  within. 

The  evasion  of  a tragic  end  by  the  invention  and  intro- 
mission of  Mariana  has  . . . received  high  praise  for  its  in- 
genuity. Swinburne , Shakespeare,  p.  204. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  admitting ; admission 
within. 

Repentance  is  the  first  intromission  into  the  sanctities  of 
Christian  religion.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  85. 

A general  intromission  of  all  sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions 
into  our  communion.  South,  Works,  II.  xii. 

3.  In  Scots  and  old  Eng.  late , an  interfering  with 
the  effects  of  another.  The  assuming  of  the  posses- 
sion and  management  of  property  belonging  to  another 
without  authority  is  called  vicious  intromission.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  an  agent  or 
subordinate  with  the  money  of  his  superior:  as,  to  give 
security  for  one’s  intromissions. 

intromit  (in-tro-mit'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  intro- 
mitted, ppr.  intromitting.  [<  L.  intromittere , 
send  in,  < intro , within,  4-  mittere,  send:  see 
mission.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  send  or  put  in;  in- 
sert or  introduce  within. — 2.  To  allow  to  enter ; 
be  the  medium  by  which  a thing  enters. 


introductorily  (in-tro-duk'to-ri-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  introduction.  Baxter. 
introductory  (in-tro-duk'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ME.  introductorie  =’  Sp.  (obs.)  introductory  = 
It.  introduttorio,  < LL.  introductorius , < introduc- 
tor: see  introductor.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  intro- 
duce something;  prefatory;  preliminary:  as, 
introductory  remarks. 

This  introductory  discourse  itself  is  to  be  but  an  essay, 
not  a book.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  303. 

=Syn.  Preparatory,  etc.  (see  preliminary)-,  precursory, 
proemial. 

II. t n.;  pi.  introductories  (-riz).  An  introduc- 
tion ; a treatise  giving  the  elements  or  simplest 
parts  of  a subject. 

The  5 partie  shal  ben  an  introductorie  aftur  the  statutz 
of  owre  doctours,  in  which  thow  maist  lerne  agretpart  of 
the  general  rewles  of  theorik  in  astrologie. 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Astrolabe. 

introductress  (in-tro-duk'tres),  n.  [=  F.  intro- 
ductrice  = It.  introduttrice ; as  introductor  + 
-ess.]  A female  introducer, 
introflection,  introflexion  (in-tro-flek'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  intro,  within,  + flexio(n-),  a bending:  see 
flexion.]  A bending  inward  or  within ; inward 
curvature  or  flexure. 

Small,  spherical  chambers,  formed  by  the  introflexion  ot 
the  walls  of  the  receptacle. 

W.  U.  Harvey,  British  Marine  Algse,  p.  12. 

introflexed  (in-tro-flekst'),  a.  [<  L.  intro,  with- 
in, + flexus,  bent : see  flexed.]  Flexed  or  bent 
inward  or  within, 
introflexion,  n.  See  introflection. 
introgression  (in-tro-gresh'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*introgrcssio(n-),  < iutrogredi , pp.  introgressus, 
go  in,  enter,  < intro,  within,  + gradi,  go:  see 
grade L]  The  act  of  going  in  or  of  proceeding 
inward;  entrance.  Blount. 
introit  (in-tro'it),  n.  [=  F.  introit  = Pr.  introit 
= Sp.  introito  = Pg.  It.  introito , < L.  introitus , 
a going  in,  entrance,  < introire,  go  in,  enter,  < 
intro , within,  4-  ire , go:  see  iter*.]  In  litur- 
gies, an  antiphon  sung  by  the  priest  and  choir 
as  the  priest  approaches  the  altar  to  celebrate 
the  mass  or  communion.  The  name  introit  (introi- 
tus, literally  ‘ entrance  ’)  is  an  abridgmentof  antiphon  at  the 
introit  ( antiphona  ad  introitum),  and  has  been  explained  as 
referring  to  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  church  rather 
than  that  of  the  priest  into  the  sanctuary.  The  introit 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  psalms  sung  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  name  antiphon  has  been 
given  by  preeminence  to  the  introit,  as  in  the  Greek  Church, 
where  it  is  threefold,  answering  to  the  Western  introibo, 
introit,  and  Gloria  in  Excel  sis.  The  Greek  antiphons  con- 
sist of  verses  from  the  Psalms  with  a constant  response,  or 
of  the  psalms  called  Typica  and  the  Beatitudes.  In  the 
liturgies  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  the  hymn  “Only-be- 
gotten Son  ” is  the  introit,  in  the  Armenian  liturgy  this 
followed  by  a psalm  and  hymn.  The  “ Only-begotten  Son  ” 
is  also  subjoined  to  the  Greek  second  antiphon.  The 
Roman  introit  (see  invitatory)  consists  of  a verse  (the  in- 
troit in  the  narrower  sense),  followed  by  a verse  of  a psalm, 
the  Gloria  Patri,  and  the  repetition  of  the  first  verse.  In 
the  Ambrosian  rite  the  introit  is  called  the  ingressa.  An 


Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light,  without  cold,  to 
those  in  the  room.  Holder. 

ii.  intrans.  In  Scots  and  old  Eng.  law,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  effects  of  another. 

In  any  citie,  borough,  towne  incorporate,  or  other  place 
franchised  or  priuiledged.  where  the  said  officer  or  officers 
may  not  lawfully  intromit  or  intermeddle. 

Charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  271. 

W e intromitted,  as  Scotch  law  phrases  it,  with  many  fam- 
ily affairs.  De  Qiiincey. 

intromittent  (in-tro-mit' ent),  a.  [<  L.  intro- 
mitten(t-)s , ppr.  of  intromittere , intromit:  see 
intromit.]  Throwing  or  conveying  into  or  with- 
in something:  as,  an  intromittent  instrument. 
—Intromittent  organ,  in  comparative  anat.,  that  part  of 
the  male  sexual  apparatus  which  conveys  the  seminal  fluid 
into  the  body  of  the  female.  It  may  be  directly  connected 
with  the  testes,  or  constitute  a separate  seminal  reservoir 
on  some  other  part  of  the  body,  as  on  the  pedipalps  of  a 
male  spider,  or  the  second  abdominal  ring  of  a dragon-fly. 

intromitter  (in-tro-mit'er),  n.  One  who  intro- 
mits ; an  intermeddler. 

Sacrilegious  intromitters  with  royal  property. 

Scott,  Woodstock,  Pref. 

intropression  (in-tro-presh'on),  n.  [<  L.  intro, 
within,  + pressio(n-),  a pressing,  < premere,  pp. 
pressus,  press:  see  press*-.]  Pressure  acting 
within  or  inwardly;  inward  or  internal  pres- 
sure. Battie,  Madness,  § x.  [Fare.] 

introreception  (m/tro-re-sep'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
intro,  within,  + recep'tio(n-) , reception:  see  re- 
ception.] The  act  of  receiving  or  admitting 
into  or  within  something.  [Bare.] 

Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us  ever  suffered  to  come 
into  our  hearts  (as  species  to  the  eye  by  introreception),  . . . 
what  would  we  not  do  to  recompence  . . . that  love? 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  564. 

introrse  (in-tr6rs'),  a.  [<  L.  introrsus,  intror- 
sum,  adv.,  toward  the  inside, 
contr.  of  introversusfl  intro,  with- 
in, + versus,  turned,  pp.  of  ver- 
tere,  turn : see  verse.  Cf . extrorse.] 

Turned  or  facing  inward : an  epi- 
thet used  in  describing  the  direc- 
tion of  bodies,  to  denote  their 
being  turned  toward  the  axis  to 
which  they  appertain . In  botany 
it  is  applied  to  anthers  when  their 
valves  are  turned  toward  the 
style. 

introrsely  (in-trors'li),  adv.  To 
or  toward  the  interior  in  position 
or  direction. 

introspect  (in-tro-spekt'),  v.  [< 

L.  introspectare,  freq.  of  introspicere,  pp.  intro- 
spectus,  look  into,  < intro,  within,  + spicere, 
look.]  I.  trans.  To  look  into  or  within ; view 
the  inside  of. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  introspection ; look 
inward ; consider  one’s  own  internal  state  or 
feelings. 


Introrse  Anthers 
of  Nymphaa  odo- 
rata,  with  the  flo- 
ral envelops  and 
all  but  four  of  the 
stamens  removed. 


We  cannot  cogitate  without  examining  consciousness, 
and  when  we  do  this  we  introspect. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXV.  257. 

introspection  (in-tro-spek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *introspectio(n-),  a looking’  into,  < introspi- 
cere, pp.  introspectus,  look  into:  see  introspect.] 
The  act  of  looking  inward ; a view  of  the  inside 
or  interior;  specifically,  the  act  or  process  of 
directly  observing  the  contents  of  one’s  own 
mind;  attentive  experience  of  one’s  mental 
states  or  processes.  It  is  employed  in  psychology 
as  the  sole  method  of  directly  ascertaining  the  facts 
of  consciousness  ; but  its  results  are  valid  only  when  the 
self-observation  is  taken  under  experimental  conditions. 

I was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  mine  own 
mind,  and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which  I have  formed  in 
my  own  imagination. 

Quoted  in  Dryden’s  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

This  mutual  exclusiveness  receives  a further  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  so  often  used  to  discredit  psychology, 
viz.  that  the  so-called  introspection  and  indeed  all  reflexion 
are  really  retrospective.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  84. 

Introspection  of  our  intellectual  operations  is  not  the 
best  of  means  for  preserving  us  from  intellectual  hesita- 
tions. J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  206. 

The  curious,  critical  introspection  which  marks  every 
sensitive  and  refined  nature,  and  paralyzes  action. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme. 

introspectionist  (in-tro-spek'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
introspection  + -ist.]  One  who  practises  intro- 
spection; one  who  follows  the  introspective 
method  in  psychological  inquiry. 

As  a rule,  skeptics  . . . are  keen  introspectionists. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  312. 

Little  will  they  weigh  with  the  introspectionist. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  91. 

introspective  (in-tro-spek'tiv),  a.  [< introspect 
+ -ive.]  Looking  within;  characterized  or 
effected  by  introspection ; studying  or  exhibit- 
ing one’s  own  consciousness  or  internal  state. 

Most  introspective  poetry  . . . wearies  us,  because  it  so 
often  is  the  petty  or  morbid  sentiment  of  natures  little 
superior  to  our  own.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  147. 

Introspective  method,  in  psychol. . the  method  of  study- 
ing mental  phenomena  by  attempting  to  observe  directly 
what  occurs  in  one's  own  consciousness.  This  method, 
though  indispensable,  is  exposed  to  many  difficulties,  and 
requires  the  support  of  other  methods,  as  those  of  experi- 
mental and  comparative  psychology. 

He  [Hume]  further  agrees  with  Descartes  and  all  his 
predecessors  in  pursuing  the  simple  introspective  method : 
that  is  to  say,  in  attempting  to  discover  truth  by  simply 
contemplating  his  own  mind. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 30. 

introsumet  (in-tro-sum'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  intro, 
within,  + swniere,  take:  see  assume,  consume, 
etc.]  To  take  in ; absorb. 

How  they  elect,  then  introsume  their  proper  food. 

Evelyn. 

introsumptiont  (in-tro-sump'shon),  n.  [<  in- 
trosume, after  assumption  < assume,  etc.]  The 
act  of  taking  into  or  within ; a taking  in,  espe- 
cially of  nourishment. 

introsusception  (m^tro-su-sep'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
intro,  within,  4-  susceptio(n-),  a taking  up  or 
in,  < suscipere,  pp.  susceptus,  take  up  or  in : see 
susceptible.]  1.  The  act  of  receiving  within. 

The  parts  of  the  body  . . . are  nourished  by  the  intro 
msception  of  . . . aliment. 

J.  Smith , Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  160. 

The  person  is  corrupted  by  the  introsusception  of  a na- 
ture which  becomes  evil  thereby.  Coleridge. 

2.  In  anat.  and  bot.,  same  as  intussusception. 

introvenient  (in-tro-ve'nient),  a.  [<  LL.  intro- 
venien(t-)s,  pp.  of  introvenire,  come  in,  enter, 

< L.  intro,  within,  + venire,  come:  see  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between ; entering.  [Rare.] 

There  being  scarce  any  condition  (but  what  depends 
upon  clime)  which  is  not  exhausted  or  obscured  from  the 
commixture  of  introvenient  nations  either  by  commerce 
or  conquest.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  10. 

introvenium  (in-tro-ve'ni-um),  it.  [NL.,  < L. 
intro,  within,  + vena,  vein:  see  vein.]  In  bot., 
a condition  in  which  the  veins  of  leaves  are  so 
buried  in  the  parenchyma  as  to  be  only  indis- 
tinctly or  not  at  all  visible  from  the  surface. 
See  nervation,  liyphodrome. 

introversibility  (in-tro-ver-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
introversible  + -ity:  see  -bility.]  The  quality 
of  being  introversible;  capacity  for  introver- 
sion. 

The  telescopic  introversibility  of  the  lophophore  doe* 
not  advance  beyond  an  initial  stage. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  439. 

introversible  (in-tro-ver'si-bl),  a.  [<  intro-  + 
versible.]  Capable  of  being  introverted. 

The  anterior  introversible  region  [of  Paludicella). 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  432. 

introversion  (in-tro-ver'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  in- 
troversion = Pg.  introversao  = It.  introversione, 

< L.  intro,  within,  + versio{n-),  a turning : see 


introversion 

version.  Cf.  introvert.']  The  act  of  introvert- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  introverted ; a turn- 
ing or  directing  inward,  physical  or  mental. 

This  introversion  of  my  faculties,  wherein  I regard  my 
own  soul  as  the  image  of  her  Creator. 

Bp.  Berkeley , Guardian,  No.  89. 

introversive  (in-tro-ver'siv),  a.  [<  L.  introver- 
ms,  turned  toward  the  inside,  + -we.]  Turn- 
ing within ; having  an  inward  or  internal  direc- 
tion. Also  introvertive. 

When  we  come  to  mental  derangements,  introversive 
study  is  obviously  fruitless.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  267. 

introvert  (in-tro-vert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  intro,  with- 
in, -I-  vertere , turn : see  verse.  Cf.  invert , etc.] 

1.  To  turn  within;  direct  inward  or  interiorly. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  633. 
Struggling,  with  introverted  effort,  to  disentangle  a 
thought.  L.  Wallace , Ben-Hur,  p.  445. 

2.  In  zool.,  to  turn  in,  or  invert;  insheathe  a 
part  of  within  another  part. 

introvert  (in'tro-vert),  n.  [<  introvert,  v.\  That 
which  is  introverted;  in  zool.,  some  part  or  or- 
gan which  is  turned  in  upon  itself,  or  intus- 
suscepted. 

We  find  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
polypide  can  be  pulled  into  the  hinder  part,  as  the  finger 
of  a glove  may  be  tucked  into  the  hand.  It  is  in  fact  an 
introvert.  E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  431. 

introvertive  (in-tro-ver'tiv),  a . [<  introvert  + 
-ive.~]  Same  as  introversive. 

Natures  reflective,  introvertive,  restless. 

Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  37. 
intrude  (in-trod'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  intruded, 
ppr.  intruding.  [=  OF.  intrure,  intruire,  < L. 
intruder e,  thrust  in  (red.  thrust  oneself  in),  < in, 
in,  + trudere,  thrust,  push,  crowd:  cf.  extrude , 
obtrude.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  thrust  in;  bring  in 
forcibly. 

An  there  come  e’er  a citizen  gentlewoman  in  my  name, 
let  her  have  entrance,  I pray  you  ; . . . there  she  is  ! good 
master,  intrude  her.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

If  it  |a  clyster  J should  he  intruded  up  by  force,  it  cannot 
so  quickly  penetrate  to  the  superior  parts. 

Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  273. 

2.  To  thrust  or  bring  in  without  necessity  or 
right ; bring  forward  unwarrantably  or  inap- 
propriately : often  used  reflexively. 

Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a thousand  fears,  suspicions, 
chimeras,  upon  us.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  329. 

The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted,  and  the 
civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded  himself, 
were  marked  in  very  significant  ways. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

3.  To  push  or  crowd  in ; thrust  into  some  un- 
usual, improper,  or  abnormal  place  or  position : 
as,  intruded  rocks  or  dikes  in  a geological  for- 
mation. In  entomology  an  intruded  part  or  organ  is 
one  that  is  nearly  concealed  in  a hollow  of  the  support- 
ing parts,  only  the  apex  being  visible. 

Their  capitals  are  intruded  between  the  triforium  arches, 
appearing  as  if  the  vault  had  pressed  them  from  their 
proper  station  on  the  clerestory  string-course. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  594. 

4f.  To  enter  forcibly ; invade. 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  hud? 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  848. 
Intruded  head,  a head  nearly  withdrawn  into  the  pro- 
thorax,  as  in  certain  Coleoptera. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  or  appear  as  if  thrust 
in;  enter  without  necessity  or  warrant;  espe- 
cially, to  come  in  unbidden  and  unwelcomely: 
as,  to  intrude  upon  a private  circle;  to  intrude 
where  one  is  not  wanted. 

Where  you’re  always  welcome,  you  never  can  intrude. 

Steele , Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 
Some  men  are  placed  in  posts  of  danger,  and  to  these 
danger  comes  in  the  way  of  duty ; but  others  must  not  in- 
trude into  their  honourable  office. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  163. 
= Syn.  Encroach  upon , Infringe  upon , etc.  See  trespass,  v.  i. 
Intrude , Obtrude.  The  essential  difference  between  these 
words  lies  in  the  prepositions : intrude , to  thrust  one  s 
self  into  places,  invading  privacy  or  private  rights ; ob- 
trude, to  thrust  one’s  self  out  beyond  modesty  or  the  lim- 
its proper  to  ourselves,  and  offensively  against  the  atten- 
. tion,  etc. , of  others. 

intruder  (in-tro'der),  n.  One  who  intrudes; 
one  who  thrusts  himself  in,  or  enters  where  he 
has  no  right  or  is  not  welcome. 

Go,  base  intruder!  overweening  slave  ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1,  157. 
intrudingly  (in-tro'ding-li),  adv.  By  intrud- 
ing; intrusively. 

I thrust  myself  ildrudingly  upon  you. 

Steele , Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 

intrudresst  (in-tro'dres),  n.  [<  intruder  + 
-ess.]  A female  intruder. 

Joash  should  recover  his  rightful  throne  from  the  un- 
just  usurpation  of  Athaliah,an  idolatrous  intrudress  there- 
into. Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight. 
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intrunkt  (in-trungk'),  V.  t.  [<  in- 2 + trun\.] 
To  inclose  as  in  a trunk;  incase. 

Had  eager  lust  intrunked  my  conquered  soul, 

I had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  v.  3. 

intruse  (in-tros'),  a.  [<  L.  intrusus,  pp.  of  in- 
trudere,  thrust  in.]  In  hot.,  pushed  or  project- 
ing inward.  A.  Gray. 

intrusion  (in-tro'zhon),  n.  [=  P.  intrusion  = 
Sp.  intrusion  = Pg.  intruseto  = It.  intrusions,  < 
ML.  intrusion »-),  a thrusting  in,  < L.  intruders, 
pp.  intrusus,  thrust  in:  see  intrude.]  1.  The 
act  of  intruding;  the  act  of  entering  without 
warrant  or  justification ; unbidden,  unwelcome, 
or  unfit  entrance  into  or  upon  anything. 

Why  this  intrusion? 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I should  be  private  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  2. 

Who  feared  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 

In  a just  deed  ? Shelley,  The  Cenci,  iii.  2. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law : ( a ) A wrongful  entry 
after  the  determination  of  a particular  estate, 
say  for  life,  and  before  the  freehold  remainder- 
man or  reversioner  can  enter.  Minor.  ( b ) In 
Eng.  law,  any  trespass  committed  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  crown,  as  by  entering  thereon  with- 
out title,  holding  over  after  a lease  is  deter- 
mined, taking  the  profits,  cutting  down  timber, 
and  the  like,  (c)  Usurpation,  as  of  an  office. — 

3.  A thrusting  or  pushing  in,  as  of  something 
out  of  place;  irregular  or  abnormal  entrance 
or  irruption:  as,  an  intrusion  of  foreign  mat- 
ter ; the  intrusion  of  extrinsic  rocks  or  dikes  in 
a geological  formation.  See  intrusive  rocks,  un- 
der intrusive. 

The  composition  is  thus  better  than  that  of  the  front 
itself,  as  there  are  two  harmonious  stages  in  the  same 
style,  without  any  intrusion  of  foreign  elements. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  249. 

Action  of  ejection  and  intrusion.  See  ejection.— In- 
_ formation  of  intrusion.  See  information. 
intrusional  (in-tro'zhon-al),  a.  [<  intrusion  + 
-al.]  Of  or  belonging  to' intrusion ; noting  in- 
trusion. 

intrusionist  (in-tro'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  intrusion 
+ -ist.]  One  who  intrudes,  or  favors  intrusion ; 
specifically,  one  of  those  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  who  denied  the  right  of  a 
parish  or  congregation  to  resist  or  object  to 
the  settlement  or  appointment  of  an  obnoxious 
minister  by  a patron.  The  exercise  of  this  right  of 
presenting  or  appointing  a minister  against  the  wishes  of 
the  congregation  led  to  much  controversy,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  disruption  in  1843,  when  the  non- 
intrusionists  formed  themselves  into  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  Church  patronage  was  abolished  in  Scotland 
★ in  1874.  See  non-intrusinnist  and  patronage. 
intrusive  (in-tro'siv),  a.  [<  L.  intrudere,  pp. 
intrusus,  thrust  in  (see  intrude),  + -ire.]  1. 
Apt  to  intrude ; coming  unbidden  or  without 
welcome;  appearing  undesirably : an,  intrusive 
thoughts  or  guests. 

Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  207. 

2.  Done  or  effected  by  intrusion;  carried  out 
by  irregular  or  unauthorized  entrance : as,  in- 
trusive interference. 

The  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  [of  a mound]  showed  sev- 
eral intrusive  burials.  Science,  III.  79. 

3.  Thrust  in  out  of  regular  place  or  order;  in- 
troduced from  an  extraneous  source;  due  to 
intrusion  or  irregular  entrance. 

The  number  and  hulk  of  the  intrusive  masses  of  differ- 
ently coloured  porphyries,  injected  one  into  another  and 
intersected  by  dikes,  is  truly  extraordinary. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  513. 

The  greater  gods  of  Greece  . . . were  the  intrusive  gods, 
the  divinities  of  new  comers  into  the  land. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  214. 
Intrusive  rocks,  in  geol.,  rocks  which  have  made  their 
way  up  from  below  into  another  rock  or  series  of  beds. 
As  generally  used  by  geologists  at  the  present  time,  the 
phrase  refers  only  to  those  rocks  often  styled  Plutonic,  or 
such  as  are  revealed  at  the  surface  by  erosion  of  a certain 
thickness  of  overlying  rock.  Masses  which  have  come 
up  to  the  surface  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  volcanic  rock 
would  not  be  called  intrusive. 

intrusively  (in-tro'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  intrusive 
manner;  by  intrusion. 

intrusiveness  (in-tro'siv-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  quality  of  being  intrusive, 
intrusorf  (in-trb'sor),  n.  [ME.  intrusou/r,  < ML. 
intrusor , < L.  intrudere,  pp.  intrusus,  intrude: 
see  intrude.']  An  intruder.  Lydgate. 
intrust  (in-trust'),  v.  t.  [Also  entrust;  < in- 2, 
en-1,  + trust.']  1.  To  consign  or  make  over  as 
a trust;  transfer  or  commit  in  trust;  confide: 
followed  by  to. 

I hope  . . . that  I may  have  the  liberty  to  intrust  my 
neck  to  the  fidelity  of  my  own  feet,  rather  than  to  those  of 
my  horse.  Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  228. 


intuition 

Besides  the  loftiest  part  of  the  work  of  Providence,  en- 
trusted to  the  Hebrew  race,  there  was  other  work  to  do,  and 
it  was  done  elsewhere.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  108. 

2.  To  invest,  as  with  a trust  or  responsibility; 
endue,  as  with  the  care  or  fiduciary  possession 
of  something : followed  by  with. 

The  joy  of  our  Lord  and  master,  which  they  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  who  are  careful  to  improve  the  talents  they  are 
intrusted  withall.  Bp.  Willcins,  Natural  Religion,  ii.  8. 

In  a republic,  every  citizen  is  himself  in  some  measure 
intrusted  with  the  public  safety,  and  acts  an  important 
part  for  its  weal  or  woe.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  513. 
= Syn.  1.  Confide,  Consign,  etc.  See  commit. 
intubation  (in-tu-ba/shon),  n.  [<  L.  in,  in,  4- 
tubus , tube,  + -ation.]  The  act  of  inserting  a 
tube  into  some  orifice.  — Intubation  of  the  larynx, 
the  insertion  of  a specially  designed  tube  into  the  glottis 
to  keep  it  patent,  as  in  diphtheritic  obstruction : a substi- 
tute for  tracheotomy. 

intuit  (in'tfi-it),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  intuited,  ppr. 
intuiting.  [Also  intuite ; < L.  intuitus,  pp.  of  in- 
tueri,  look  at  or  upon,  observe,  regard,  contem- 
plate, consider,  < in,  in,  on,  + tueri,  look:  see 
tuition,  tutor.]  I,  trans.  To  know  intuitively 
or  by  immediate  perception. 

If  there  are  no  other  origins  for  right  and  wrong  than 
. . . [the]  enunciated  or  intuited  divine  will,  then,  as  al- 
leged, were  there  no  knowledge  of  the  divine  will. 

II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  50. 
ii.  intrans.  To  receive  or  assimilate  know- 
ledge by  direct  perception  or  comprehension. 

God  must  see,  he  must  intuit,  so  to  speak. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

The  passage  from  the  Known  to  the  Unknown  is  one  of 
constant  trial.  We  see,  and  from  it  infer  what  is  not  seen ; 
we  intuite,  and  conclude. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  7. 

intuition  (in-tu-isli'on),  n.  [=  F.  intuition  = 
Sp.  intuicion  = Pg.  intuiqao  = It.  intuizione , < 
ML.  intuitio{n-),  a looking  at,  immediate  cog- 
nition, < L.  intueri , look  at,  consider:  see  in- 
tuit.] If.  A looking  on;  a sight  or  view. 

His  [Christ’s]  disciples  must  not  only  abstain  from  the 
act  of  unlawful  concubinate,  but  from  the  impurer  intui- 
tion of  a wife  of  another  man. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  215. 

2.  Direct  or  immediate  cognition  or  perception ; 
comprehension  of  ideas  or  truths  independently 
of  ratiocination;  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
relations  or  consequences  of  ideas,  facts,  or  ac- 
tions. 

No  doubt,  with  Philolaus  the  motion  of  the  earth  was 
only  a guess,  or,  if  you  like,  a happy  intuition. 

Max  Mtiller,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  1st  ser.,  p.  29. 

3.  Specifically,  in  philos.,  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion of  an  object  as  existent. 

The  term  intuition  is  not  unambiguous.  Besides  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  (as  a visual  perception),  it 
lias  been  employed  to  denote  a kind  of  apprehension,  and 
a kind  of  judgment.  Under  the  former  head,  intuition 
or  intuitive  knowledge  has  been  used  in  the  six  following 
significations : — a.—  To  denote  a perception  of  the  actual 
and  present,  in  opposition  to  the  abstractive  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  the  possible  in  imagination  and  of  the 
past  in  memory,  b. — To  denote  an  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  a thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to  a representative, 
vicarious,  or  mediate  apprehension  of  it,  in  or  through 
something  else.  (Hence,  by  Fichte,  Sclielling,  and  others, 
Intuition  is  employed  to  designate  the  cognition  as  op- 
posed to  the  conception  of  the  Absolute.)  c.—  To  denote 
the  knowledge  which  we  can  adequately  represent  in 
imagination,  in  contradistinction  to  the  symbolical  know- 
ledge which  we  cannot  image,  but  only  think  or  conceive, 
through  and  under  a sign  or  word.  (Hence,  probably, 
Kant’s  application  of  the  term  to  the  forms  of  the  sensi- 
bility— the  imaginations  of  space  and  time — in  contrast 
to  the  forms  or  categories  of  the  understanding.)  d. — To 
denote  perception  proper  (the  objective),  in  contrast  to 
sensation  proper  (the  subjective),  in  our  sensitive  con- 
sciousness. e.— To  denote  the  simple  apprehension  of  a 
notion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  complex  apprehension 
of  the  terms  of  a proposition.  Under  the  latter  head  it 
has  only  a single  signification,  viz. : f.— To  denote  the 
immediate  affirmation  by  the  intellect,  that  the  predicate 
does  or  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in  what  are  called 
self-evident  propositions.  All  these  meanings,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  express  the  condition  of  an  immediate  in  oppo- 
. sition  to  mediate  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid’s  Works,  p.  759,  note  A,  § 5. 

The  term  intuition  will  be  taken  as  signifying  a cogni- 
tion not  determined  by  a previous  cognition  of  the  same 
object,  and  therefore  so  determined  by  something  out  of 
the  consciousness.  The  w'ord  intuitus  first  occurs  as  a 
technical  term  in  St.  Anselm’s  Monologium.  He  wished 
to  distinguish  between  our  knowledge  of  God  and  our 
knowledge  of  finite  things  (and,  in  the  next  world,  of  God 
also);  and,  thinking  of  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  “ Videmus 
nunc  per  speculum  in  aenigmate : tunc  autem  facie  ad 
faciem,”  he  called  the  former  speculation  and  the  latter 
intuition.  This  use  of  “speculation”  did  not  take  root, 
because  that  word  already  had  another  exact  and  widely 
different  signification.  In  the  middle  ages  the  term  “in- 
tuitive cognition  ” had  two  principal  senses : 1st,  as  op- 
posed to  abstractive  cognition,  it  meant  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  as  present,  and  this  is  its  meaning  in  Anselm  ; 
but,  2d,  as  no  intuitive  cognition  was  allowed  to  be  de- 
termined by  a previous  cognition,  it  came  to  be  used  as 
the  opposite  of  discursive  cognition  (see  Scotus),  and  this 
is  nearly  the  sense  in  which  I employ  it.  C.  S.  Peirce. 
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[Some  writers  hold  that  the  German  Anschauung  should  intumescence  (in-tu-mes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  intu- 


not  be  translated  by  intuition.  But  this  term  is  a part  of 
the  Kantian  terminology,  the  whole  of  which  was  framed 
in  Latin  and  translated  into  German,  and  this  word  in 
particular  was  used  by  Kant  in  his  Latin  writings  in  the 
form  intuitus,  and  he  frequently  brackets  this  form  after 
Anschauung,  to  make  his  meaning  clear.  Besides,  the 
cognitio  intuitiva  of  Scotus,  who  anticipated  some  of  Kant's 
most  important  views  on  this  subject,  is  almost  identical 
with  Kant’s  own  definition  of  Anschauung.  Intellectual 
intuition , used  since  Kant  for  an  immediate  cognition  of 
the  existence  of  God,  was  by  the  German  mystics  em- 
ployed for  their  spiritual  illumination  (the  term  intuitio 
intellectualis  was  borrowed  by  them  from  Cardinal  de 
Cusa),  or  light  of  nature.  ] • 

4.  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by  direct 
cognition;  a first  or  primary  truth;  a truth 
that  cannot  be  acquired  by  but  is  assumed 
in  experience. — 5.  Pure,  untaught  knowledge. 


mescence  = Pg.  intumecencia  = Sp.  intumescenda 
= It.  intumescenza,  < NL.  intumescentia,  < L.  in- 
tumescen(t-)s,  swelling  up:  see  intumescent.\  1. 
The  state  or  process  of  swelling  or  enlarging,  as 
with  heat ; expansion ; tumidity. 

Had  navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  advanced 
to  make  so  long  a passage  easily  practicable,  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  for  doubting  but  the  intumescence  of  nations 
would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expansive  vio- 
lence, where  there  was  least  resistance. 

Johnson,  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

2.  A swollen  or  tumid  growth  or  mass;  tume- 
faction. 

intumescency  (in-tu-mes'en-si),  n.  [As  intu- 
mescence.] Same  as  intumescence.  Sir  T.  Browne, 


Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  13. 

Intellectual  intuition.  See  intellectual. 


mcscente,  < L.  iniumescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  intumes- 
cere , swell  up,  < in,  in,  + tumescere,  begin  to 
swell:  see  tumescent .]  Swelling  up ; becoming 
tumid. 


intuitional  (in-tu-ish' on-al),  a.  [<  intuition 
+ -a/.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  intui- 
tion; based  on  intuition  as  a principle:  as, 
the  intuitional  origin  of  knowledge;  the  intui- 
tional school  of  philosophy.  . , . r/ 

intuitionalism  (in-tu-ish'on-al-izm),  n.  [<  in-  mtumulatet  (m-tu  mu-lat),  v.  t.  [<  MU  * 
- • ■-  tumulatus,  pp.  of  intumulare,  bury,  entomb,  < L. 


The  treatment  consisted  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  in- 
tumescent  membranes.  Medical  News , LII.  665. 


tuitional  + -ism.]  In  metaph.,  the  doctrine  that 
the  absolute  is  known,  in  its  existence,  by  an 
* immediate  cognition  of  the  understanding, 
intuitionalist  (in-tu-ish'on-al-ist),  n.  [<  in- 
tuitional + - ist .]  A believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
intuitionalism. 


in,  in,  + tumulatus , pp.  of  tumulare , bury,  < tu- 
mulus, a mound,  tomb : see  tumulus.']  To  place 
or  deposit  within  a tomb  or  grave ; inter  or  in- 
hume; bury. 

He  also  caused  the  corps  of  King  Richard  ye  Second  to 


The  great  opposing  theories  of  the  experientialists  and 
the  intuitionalists.  J.  Fislce,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  73. 


He  also  caused  the  corps  ot  Ring  Kicnara  y°  second  to  .P7)f]n  o 
he  taken  from  the  earth,  whom  King  Henry  the  Fourth  * , 1 


inunction 

tion  of  one  part  within  another  part  of  the  same 
organ,  or  of  one  organ  within  another  of  the 
same  kind ; invagination ; introversion ; intro- 
susceptioil.  Specifically — (a)  In  pathol. , the  introduc- 
tion of  a part  of  the  intestine  into  an  adjacent  part. 

Having  once  commenced,  the  intussusception  goes  on  in- 
creasing ...  as  the  result  of  peristaltic  action. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

(7;)  In  physiol.,  reception  of  foreign  matter  by  a living  or- 
ganism, and  its  conversion  into  living  tissue;  ingestion, 
digestion,  and  assimilation  of  food,  including  the  whole 
process  of  nutrition  and  growth.  It  is  the  mode  of  inter- 
stitial growth  characteristic  of  organic  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  process  of  accretion  by  which  a mineral 
may  increase  in  size,  (c)  In  hot.,  according  to  the  theory 
proposed  by  Niigeli,  the  growth  of  cell-walls  and  of  starch 
grains  by  the  intercalation  of  new  solid  particles  between 
those  already  in  existence.  The  intussusception  theory  is 
opposed  to  that  of  growth  by  apposition,  which  supposes 
the  new  particles  to  be  deposited  in  layers  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cell-wall,  or  on  the  outer  side  of  the  starch  grain. 

intussusceptive  (in,/tu-su-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  L. 
intus,  witliin,  + susdperc,  pp.  susceptus,  take 
up.  Cf.  intussusception.']  In  physiol.,  of  tbe 
nature  of  or  characterized  by  intussusception; 
interstitial,  as  a mode  of  growth.  See  intussus- 
ception (b). 

The  consequence  of  this  intussusceptive  growth  is  the 
“development"  or  “evolution”  of  the  germ  into  the  visi- 
ble bird.  Huxley , EvoL  in  Biology. 

intwine,  v.  See  entwine. 

intwist  (in-twist'),  v.  t.  Same  as  entwist. 

inuendo,  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  innu- 


had  intumulate  in  the  friers  Church  of  Langley. 

Stow,  Hen.  V.,  an.  1413. 

intuitionism  (in-tu-ish'on-izm),  n.  [<  intuition  intumulatet  (in-tu'mu-lat),  a.  [<  ML.  intu- 
+ -»»».]  The  doctrine  of  Reid  and  other  Scotch  mulatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Interred;  buried, 
philosophers  that  external  objects  are  imtne-  whose  corps  was  . . . on  tho  right  hand  of  the  high 
diately  known  in  perception,  without  the  in-  aulter,  princely  enterred  and  intumulate. 
tervention  of  a vicarious  phenomenon.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  23. 

intuitionist  (in-tu-ish'on-ist),  n.  [<  intuition  intumulatedt  (in-tu'mu-la-tod),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
+ -ist.]  An  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  Reid  tumulatus,  unburied,  < in-  priv.  + tumulatus, 
concerning  immediate  perception.  pp.  of  tumulare,  bury:  nee  intumulate.]  Not 

intuitive  (in-tu'i-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  intuitif  = Sp.  buried.  Cockeram. 

Pg.  It.  intuitivo,  (.  ML.  intuitivus,  < L.  intueri,  intiuiet,  v.  t.  Same  as  entune. 
look  at,  consider : see  intuit,  intuition.]  1.  Per-  inturbidate  (in-ter'bi-dat),  v.  t.\  prot.  and  pp. 
ceiving  directly,  without  a medium,  vicarious  inturbidaled,  ppr.  inturbidating.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
representation,  symbol,  or  phenomenon;  per-  turbidatus,  pp.  of  turbklare,  trouble,  < turbidus, 
ceiving  the  object  immediately  as  it  exists.  troubled:  see  turbid.]  To  render  turbid,  dark, 
Faith,  beginning  here  with  a weak  apprehension  of  or  confused.  [Rare.] 
things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  Godin  xhe  confusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the  same 

the  world  to  come.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity.  term  painlully  inturUdatcs  his  theology.  Coleridge. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a knowledge  (especially,  but  inturgescencef  (in-ter-jes'ens),  n.  [<  LL.  in- 
not  exclusively,  an  immediate  knowledge)  ot  turgescere,  swell  up,  < L.  in": in,  on,  -1-  turgescere, 
a thing  as  existent.  3.  Not  determined  by  foegin  to  swell,  (.  turf/ere,  swell:  see  turgid.']  A 
other  cognitions  ; not  discursive  ; of  the  nature  swelling;  the  act  of  swelling,  or  tho  state  of 
of  a first  premise;  immediate;  self-evident;  being  swollen 

reached  without  reasoning  by  an  inexplicable  inturgescencyt  (in-ter-jes'en-si),  n.  Same  as 
and  unconscious  process  of  thought.  inturgescence. 

Whence  the  soul  Intergescencies  caused  first  at  the  bottom  [of  the  sea], 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being,  and  carrying  the  upper  part  before  them. 

Discursive  or  intuitive.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  488.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  13. 

4.  Presenting  an  object  as  an  individual  im-  inturn  (in'tern),  n.  [<  in1  + turn , n .]  The  act 
age;  not  general.— intuitive  certainty,  cognition,  of  a wrestler  when  he  puts  his  thigh  between 
judgment,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  the  thighs  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up. 

intuitively  (in-tu'i-tiv-ll),  adv.  In  an  rntui-  Then  with  an  intume  following  that, 

tive  manner ; by  instinctive  apprehension : as,  upon  his  backe  he  threw  him  fiat, 

to  perceive  truth  intuitively.  Lucan,  Pharsalia  (trans.),  1614. 

God  Almighty, who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not  intumed  (in'ternd),  a.  Turned  in. 

This  is,  I believe,  only  an  optical  effect  due  to  the  in- 


want logical  helps.  Bakei *,  On  Learning. 

We  feel  intuitively  that  there  is  something  not  only  im- 
perfect, but  absolutely  repulsive,  in  the  purely  skeptical 
spirit.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  263. 

intuitivism  (in-th'i-tiv-izm),  n.  [<  intuitive  4- 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  reached  by  intuition. 

The  difference  between  the  two  phases  of  Intuitivism  in 


turned  edges  of  the  cuticle.  Micros.  Sci.,  XXIX.  iii.  265. 
intuset,  n.  [<  LL.  intusus , pp.  of  intundere , 
pound,  bruise,  < L.  in,  in,  + tundere,  pound, 
bruise : cf.  contuse.]  A bruise. 

And,  after  having  searcht  the  intuse  deepe, 

She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound  from  cold  to  keepe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  33. 


which  these  notions  [of  the  relations  between  right  and  intuspose  (in-tus-poz'),  v.  t.\  pret.  end  pp.  in- 
good,  and  that  the  right  is  always  in  our  powerj  are  re-  , v v V „ I, K • . „ JlvIi  • 

spectively  prominentia  purely  formal;  their  practical  pre-  tUSposed,  ppr.  mtuspOSing.  [\  L.  mtus,  Wit  Inn, 
scriptions  are  never  found  to  conflict.  4*  pose*.]  To  introduce;  cause  to  occupy  an 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  99.  interior  position ; place  within.  J.  W.  Dale, 
intuitivist  (in-tu'i-tiv-ist),  n.  [<  intuitive  + > Classic  Baptism,  p.  xxi. 

-is£.]  One  who  believes  in  intuition ; one  who  intusposition(in//tus-po-zish'on),^.  [<L .intus, 
believes  in  the  intuitive  character  of  ethical  within,  + positio(n-),  a placing:  see  position. 


ideas. 

The  intuitivist,  ...  by  teaching  the  latent  existence  in 
the  soul  of  the  regulative  moral  idea,  leaves  open  a door 
to  a sudden,  accidental,  and  semi-miraculous  discovery  of 
the  path  of  duty. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  159. 

intumesce  (in-tn-mes'),  v.  i.)  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tumesced,  ppr.  intumescing.  [=  Sp.  entumecer 
= Pg.  intumecer , < L.  intumescere,  swell  up,  < 
in,  in,  on,  + tumescere , inceptive  of  tumere. 
swell : see  tumid.] 
with  heat ; swell  up ; become  tumid. 

A number  of  the  vesicles  being  half  filled  up  with  a 
white  soft,  earthy  mesotypic  mineral,  which  intumesced 
under  the  blowpipe  in  a remarkable  manner. 

23g  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  31. 


Cf.  intus))Ose.]  Situation  within ; the  state  or 
condition  of  being  within,  or  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  as  by  an  enveloping  space  or  element. 
J.  W.  Dale , Classic  Baptism,  p.  xvii. 
iirfcussHScepted  (in^tu-su-sep'ted),  a.  [<  L.  in- 
tus, within,  + susceptus,  pp.  of  suscipcrc,  tako 
up:  see  susceptible .]  Taken  up  into  itself  or 
into  something  else ; invaginated;  introverted: 
specifically  applied  to  a part  of  a bowel  which 


Inula  (in'u-la),  n.  [L. , supposed  to  be  a corrupt 
form  of  Gr.  eteviov,  a plant,  supposed  to  be  ele- 
campane : see  helenium , elecampane.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Aster aceee , type  of  the 
tribe  Inxdese.  They  are  usually  inert,  rather  coarse 
herbs,  with  moderately  large  heads  of  yellow-rayed  flowers, 
and  radical  or  alternate  entire  or  serrate  leaves.  About  90 
species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  I. 
Helenium,  the  elecampane,  elf-dock,  liorselieal,  horse- 
elder,  or  scabwort,  is  a native  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively naturalized  in  England  (where  it  may  possibly  also 
be  native)  and  North  America.  The  root  is  an  aromatic 
tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  has  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  emmenagogic 
properties.  It  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients,  but 
its  use  at  present  is  confined  to  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  (See  cut  under  elecampane.)  I.  Conyza,  the  rigid 
inule  or  plowman’s  spikenard,  is  a native  of  central 
and  southern  Europe;  /.  Africana  is  a South  African 
species ; I.  crithmoides,  the  samphire-inule  or  golden  sam- 
phire, is  a native  of  western  Europe  and  of  all  the  region 
around  the  Mediterranean ; I.  yraveolens  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Mediterranean  region;  and  I.  salicina, 
the  willow-leafed  inule,  is  also  widely  distributed  over 
Europe. 

Inulaceffi  (in-fi-la'se-o),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Presl, 
1822),  < Inula  + -acees.]  A tribe  of  composite 
plants,  typified  by  tbe  genus  Inula:  now  in- 
cluded in  the  tribe  Inulex. 

inule  (in'ul),  n.  [<  NL.  Inula..]  A plant  of 
the  genus  Inula,  particularly  I.  Helenium,  the 
+ elecampane. 

inulin  (in'u-lin),  n.  [<  Inula  + -in2.]  A vege- 
table principle  (C36H6o031)  which  is  spontane- 
ously deposited  from  a decoction  of  the  roots 
of  Inula  Helenium  and  certain  other  plants. 
It  is  a white  powder  soluble  in  hot  vater,  is  colored  yellow 
by  iodine,  and  in  its  chemical  properties  appears  to  be  in- 
termediate between  those  of  sugar  and  starch.  Also  called 
dahlin  and  alantin. 

inulinoid  (in'u-lin-oid),  a.  [<  inul(m)  + -oid.] 
Resembling  or  related  to  inulin. 

Inuloidese  (in-u-loi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Inula 
+ -oidece.]  A large  and  somewhat  heteroge- 
neous tribe  of  composite  plants,  typified  by  the 
genus  Inula. 

inumbratet  (in-um'brat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inumbra- 
tus,  pp.  of  inumbrare,  cast  a shadow  upon,  < in, 
on,  + umbrare,  shadow,  shade,  < umbra,  a shad- 
ow: see  umbra.]  To  cast  a shadow  upon. 
Bailey. 

inumbratioilt  (in-um-bra'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  in- 

umbratio(n-) , an  overshadowing,  <L.  inumbrare, 
overshadow : see  inumbrate.]  Shade  ; a shad- 
ow ; an  overshadowing. 

The  obstruction  and  inumbration  beginneth  on  that  side. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  958. 

inuncatet  (in-ung'kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  inuncatus, 
pp.  of  inuncare,  hook,  < in,  in,  + uncus,  a. 
hook:  see  adunc.]  To  hook  or  entangle.  Bai- 
ley, 1731. 

inunctedt  (in-ungk'ted),  a.  [<  L.  inunctus, 
anointed:  see  inunction,  and  cf.  anointed.] 
Anointed. 


m.-  i suffers  intussusception.  . 

xo  enlarge  or  expand,  as  intussusception  (in'tu-su-sep'shon),  n.  [=F.  inunction  (in-ungk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  inunctio(n-), 
: become  tumid.  intussusception  = Sp.  intususcepcion  = Pg.  in-  an  anointing,  a spreading  on,  < xnungere, 

tuscepgao,  < L.  intus,  within,  + susceptio(n-),  a anoint,  spread  on,  < in,  on,  + ungere,  smear: 
taking  up,  < suscipere,  pp.  susceptus,  take  up:  see  unction.  Cf.  anoint , from  the  same  verb 
see  susceptible.]  A receiving  within ; recep-  (L.  inungere).]  The  action  of  anointing;  unc- 
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tion ; in  med.,  the  act  of  rubbing  in  an  ointment 
or  a liniment. 

When  the  skin  is  cold  and  dry,  or  cold  and  moist,  and 
insufficiently  nourished,  as  well  as  in  certain  fevers  and 
other  morbid  conditions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  inunction. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  646. 
inunctuosity  (in-ungk-tu-os'i-ti),  re.  [<  ire-3 
4-  unctuosity.]  Lack  of  unctuosity ; absence 
of  greasiness  or  oiliness  perceptible  to  the 
touch:  as,  the  inunctuosity  of  porcelain-clay. 
Kirwan. 

inundant  (in-un'dant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  hum- 
dan  te,  < L.  inundan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  inundare,  over- 
flow: see  inundate.  Cf.  abundant,  redundant.'] 
Overflowing;  inundating.  [Poetical.] 

Days,  and  nights,  and  hours, 

Thy  voice,  hydropick  Fancy,  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  1. 

Inundate  (in-un-da'te),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Linnteus, 
1751),  fem.  pi.  of  L.  inundatus,  overflowed:  see 
inundate.]  A division  (order)  of  water-plants 
or  water-loving  plants,  containing  the  genera 
Hippuris,  Ceratopliyllum,  Potamogeton,  Buppia, 
Typtia,  etc.,  which  are  now  referred  to  the  fam- 
ilies Haloragidacese,  Potamogetonacese,  Ty- 
phacess,  etc. 

inundate  (in-un'dat  or  in'un-dat),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  inundated,  ppr.  inundating.  [<  L.  in- 
undatus, pp.  of  inundare  (>  It.  inondare,  innon- 
dare  = Sp.  Pg.  inundar  = P.  inonder),  overflow, 
< in,  on,  + undare,  rise  in  waves : see  ound,  and 
cf.  abound,  redound,  surround.]  1.  To  over- 
spread with  or  as  if  with  a flood ; overflow ; 
flood;  deluge. 

Nonnus  reports,  in  the  history  of  his  embassy,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  Nile  inundates  Egypt  there  are 
very  violent  storms  in  the  different  parts  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Beloe,  tr.  of  Herodotus,  ii.  39. 

Hence  — 2.  To  gorge  with  excessive  circulation 
or  abundance;  fill  inordinately;  overspread; 
overwhelm. 

The  calm  and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indescribable  longings. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

The  whole  system  is  inundated  Avith  the  tides  of  joy. 

Emerson,  Success. 

inundation  (in-un-da'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inonda- 
tion  — Pr.  inondacion  = Sp.  inundacion  = Pg.  in- 
undagao  = It.  inundazione,  inondazione,  < L.  in- 
undatio(n-),  an  overflowing,  < inundare,  pp.  in- 
undatus, overflow:  see  inundate.]  The  act  of 
inundating,  or  the  state  of  being  inundated;  an 
overflow  of  water  or  other  fluid;  a flood;  a ris- 
ing and  spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds ; 
hence,  an  overspreading  of  any  kind ; an  over- 
flow or  superfluous  abundance. 

Her  father,  ...  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage. 

To  slop  the  inundation  of  her  tears. 

Shale.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1, 12. 

Seuen  or  eight  Aveekes  we  Avithstood  the  invndations  of 
these  disorderly  humors. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  101. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cultivable  soil  is  fertilized  by 
the  natural  annual  inundation. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  24. 

inunderstandingt  (in-un-der-stan'ding),  a.  [< 
in-3  + understanding,  ppr.  of  understand.]  Void 
of  understanding ; unintelligent. 

Can  we  think  that  such  material  and  mortal,  that  such 
inunderstanding  souls,  should  by  God  and  nature  be  fur- 
nished with  bodies  of  so  long  permansion? 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  x. 

inurbane  (in-er-ban'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  inur- 
bano,  < L.  inurbanus,  not  civil  or  polite,  < in- 
priv.  + urbanus,  civil,  polite:  see  urbane.]  Not 
urbane;  uncivil;  discourteous;  unpolished. 

Just  it  would  be,  and  by  no  means  inurbane,  but  hard- 
ly, perhaps,  Christian. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  vi. 

inurbanely  (in -er- ban'll),  adv.  Without  ur- 
banity; uncivilly. 

inurbaneness  (in-er-ban'nes),  n.  Lack  of  ur- 
banity; incivility.  Bailey,  1727. 
inurbanity  (in-er-ban'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  inurba- 
nite = Sp.  inurbanidad  = It.  inurbanitd,  < L. 
as  if  *iimrbanita(t-)s,  < inurbanus,  inurbane: 
see  inurbane,  and  cf.  urbanity.]  Lack  of  ur- 
banity or  courtesy ; rude,  unpolished  manners 
or  deportment ; incivility. 

Plautus  abounds  in  pleasantries  that  were  the  delight 
of  his  own  and  of  the  following  ige,  hut  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Horace  scruples  not 
to  censure  for  their  inurbanity. 

Beattie,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition. 

inure  (in-ur'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  inured,  ppr. 
inuring.  [Also  enure;  < in  ure,  in  the  phrase 
put  in  ure,  put  in  practice:  in1,  prep.-,  ure, 
work,  operation,  practice : see  are.]  I.  trans. 
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It.  To  establish  by  use;  put  into  exercise  or 
act;  insure. 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sovran  King  ; and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.  Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  239. 

2f.  To  use;  adapt;  qualify;  practise;  exercise; 

ply- 

Invre  the  with  them  that  byn  Avyse, 

Then  to  Ryches  thow  shalt  Aryse. 

Bodice  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  70. 

I also  inure  my  pen  sometimes  in  that  kind. 

Spenser,  To  G.  Harvey. 

A prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  meaner  persons 
to  be  scourges  to  ambitious  men. 

Bacon,  Ambition  (ed.  1887). 

3.  To  toughen  or  harden  by  exercise ; deaden 
the  sensibility  of;  accustom;  habituate:  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

A nation  Avarlike,  and  inured  to  practice 
Of  policy  and  labour,  cannot  brook 
A feminate  authority.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 
Inur'd  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth, 

Much  had  he  done,  and  sutfer’d  for  his  truth. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  910. 
The  poor,  inur'd  to  drudg’ry  and  distress, 

Act  Avithout  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  7. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  in  use;  take  or  have 
effect;  be  applied;  become  available  or  ser- 
viceable : as,  the  land  will  inure  to  the  heirs,  or 
to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs. 

Speaking  before  of  the  figure  [Synecdoche]  Avee  called 
him  [Quieke  conceit]  because  he  inured  in  a single  word 
onely  by  Avay  of  intendment  or  large  meaning,  but  such 
as  Avas  speedily  discouered  by  euery  quieke  wit. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  193. 

Almost  every  privilege  conceded  by  neutrals  would  be 
apt  to  inure  more  to  the  benefit  of  one  than  of  the  other 
of  two  hostile  nations. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  LaAV,  § 157. 

2.  In  law,  to  devolve  as  a right,  it  is  commonly 
used  of  a devolution  by  laAv  not  intended  by  the  parties  : 
as,  if  the  holder  of  a lease  with  covenant  for  reneAval  as- 
signs it,  and  afterward  gets  a renewal  to  himself,  the  re- 
newal inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  assignee. 

inurement  (in-ur'ment),  n.  [<  inure  4-  - ment.~\ 
The  act  of  inuring,  or  the  state  of  being  inured ; 
practice;  habit. 

Hoav  much  more  may  we  hope,  through  the  very  same 
means  (education  being  nothing  else  but  a constant  plight 
and  inurement),  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a 
reasonable  creature.  Sir  II.  Wotton,  Reliquiaj,  p.  79. 

inurn  (in-ern'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 2 + urn.]  To  put 
into  an  urn,  especially  a funeral  urn ; hence,  to 
bury;  inter;  intomb. 

The  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quierly  inurn'd. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  4,  49. 

-inus.  [NL.,  L.,  a common  adj.  suffix:  see  -in1, 
-inc1.]  A suffix  forming  Latin  adjectives  and 
nouns  thence  derived.  It  is  frequent  in  New 
Latin  generic  and  specific  names,  as  in  Acan- 
thinus,  etc. 

inusitatet  (in-fi'zi-tat),  a.  [=  F.  inusite,  < L. 
inusitatus,  unused,  unusual,  < in-  priv.  + usita- 
tus,  used,  usual,  pp.  of  usitari,  use  often,  freq. 
of  uti,  pp .resits,  use:  see  use,  v.]  Unused;  un- 
usual. 

I find  some  inusitate  expressions  about  some  mysteries. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  II.  61. 

inusitation  (in-fi-zi-ta'slion),  n.  [<  L.  inusita- 
tus, unused,  unusual  (see  inusitate),  + -ion.] 
The  state  of  being  unused;  neglect  of  use ; dis- 
use. [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  mammae  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusita- 
tion. PaZey,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxiii. 

inustt,  a.  [<  L.  inustus,  pp.  of  inurere,  burn  in, 
brand,  < in,  in,  on,  + were,  burn.]  Burnt  in. 

That  furious  hot  inust  impression. 

Dr.  II.  Mare,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  69. 

inustiont  (in-us'clion),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *inus- 
tio( n-),  < inurere,  pp. inustus,  burn  in : see  inust:] 
The  act  of  burning,  or  of  marking  by  burning; 
a branding;  in  med.,  cauterization. 

A kingdom  brought  him  to  tyranny,  tyranny  to  . . . 
inustion  of  other  countries,  among  which  Israel  felt  the 
smart  in  the  burning  of  her  cities  and  massacring  her 
inhabitants.  Rev.  T.  Adams , Works,  II.  354. 

in  utero  (in  u'te-ro).  [L.:  ire,  in;  utero,  abl.  of 
uterus,  womb:  see  uterus.]  In  the  womb;  be- 

* gotten,  but  yet  to  be  born.  See  in  ventre. 

inutile  (in-fi'til),  a.  [=  P.  inutile  = Pr.  in- 
util = Sp.  inutil  — Pg.  inutil  = It.  inutile,  < L. 
inutilis,  useless,  < in-  priv.  + utilis,  useful:  see 
utility.]  Unprofitable;  useless. 

To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a compendious  and  inutile 
speculation.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

inutility  (in-u-til'i-ti),  nr,  pi.  inutilities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  inutilite  = Sp.  inutilidad  = Pg.  inutili- 
dade  = It.  inutilita,  < L.  inutilita(t-)s,  useless- 
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ness,  < inutilis,  useless:  see  inutile. ] 1.  The 

quality  of  being  useless  or  unprofitable ; lack 
of  utility;  uselessness;  unprofitableness. 

It  is  obvious  that  utility  passes  through  inutility  before 
changing  into  disutility,  these  notions  being  related  as 
+,  0,  and  — . Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  63. 

Even  on  their  oavii  opinion  of  their  inutility  ...  I shall 
propose  to  you  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions. Burke,  Economical  Reform. 

2.  Something  that  is  useless. 

“Pshaw!”  replied  Arminius,  contemptuously;  “that 
great  rope  [the  Atlantic  cable],  with  a Philistine  at  each 
end  of  it  talking  inutilities ! ” 

M.  Arnold,  Friendship’s  Garland,  vii. 

inutilized  (in-u'ti-lizd),  a.  [<  in- 3 4-  utilized.'] 
Not  utilized.  Also  spelled  inutilised. 

The  application  [of  native  ultramarine,  which  is  worth, 
Aveight  for  weight,  more  than  gold],  remained  inutilised 
for  several  years. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  80. 

in  utroque  jure  (iu  u-tro'kwe  jo're).  [L.:  in, 
in;  utroque,  abl.  of  uterque , either;  jure,  abl. 
of  jus , law.]  In  each  or  either  law ; under  both 
laws. 

inutterable  (in-ut'er-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  uttera- 
ble.']  incapable  of  being  uttered;  unutterable. 
All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  Avorse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  626. 
There, 

If  the  Avrolf  spare  me,  Aveep  my  life  away, 

Kill'd  Avith  inutterable  unkindliness. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Inuus  (in'u-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Inuus,  a name  of 
Pan.]  A notable  genus  of  old-world  monkeys, 
of  the  family  Cynopithecidw  and  subfamily  Cy- 
nopithednee,  related  to  the  macaques,  inuus 
ecaudatus . the  well-knoAvn  Barbary  ape,  inhabiting  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  only  species.  This  animal  is 
called  an  ape,  and  has  been  placed  with  the  higher  simians 
in  the  family  Simiidce;  but  its  proper  position  is  with  the 
# loAver  monkeys,  near  the  baboons.  See  cut  under  ape. 

in  vacuo  (in  vak'u-o).  [L.:  in,  in;  vacuo , abl. 
of  vacuum , vacuum : see  vacuimi.~\  In  a vacu- 
um; in  empty  space. 

invade  (in-vad/),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  invaded , 
ppr.  invading.  [=  OF.  invader  = Sp.  Pg.  in- 
vadir  = It.  invader e,  < L.  invader e,  go,  come,  or 
get  into,  enter  into,  attack,  invade,  < in,  in,  4- 
vadere,  go : see  evade.  Cf.  inveigh.]  If.  Togo 
into  or  upon ; enter. 

Becomes  a body,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I IT.  vi.  37. 
This  contentious  storm 

Invades  us  to  the  skin.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4,  7. 

2.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  as  an  enemy; 
go  or  pass  into  or  over  with  hostile  intent,  as 
in  a military  incursion. 

By  cordes  let  fal  fast  gan  they  slide  adoAvn  : 

And  streight  inuade  the  town  yburied  then 
With  wine  and  slepe.  Surrey , .Eneid,  ii. 

Flur,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Caesar  first 
Invaded  Britain.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Hence  — 3.  To  come  into  or  upon  as  if  by  a 
hostile  incursion;  make  an  attack  upon. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer 

Your  great  ones  should  your  less  invade. 

B.  Jonson,  Golden  Age  Restored. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  comming  to  reform  his  Church,  was 
accus’d  of  an  intent  to  invade  Caesar’s  right. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 
The  fumes  of  it  [authority]  invade  the  brain, 

And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain. 

S.  Butler,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 
4.  To  intrude  upon;  infringe;  encroach  on: 
violate : as,  to  invade  the  privacy  of  a family. 

When  . . . the  rights  of  a whole  people  are  invaded,  the 
common  forms  of  municipal  laAv  are  not  to  be  regarded 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  95. 

invader  (in-va'der),  n.  One  who  invades ; an 
assailant ; an  eneroacher ; an  intruder. 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old. 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betray’d  her, 

When  Malachi  Avore  the  collar  of  gold 
Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader. 

Moore,  Let  Erin  Remember. 
Heroes  and  patriots  have  successfully  resisted  the  in- 
vaders of  their  country,  or  perished  in  its  defence. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  341. 

invadiatet  (in-va'di-at),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  invadiatvs, 
pp.  of  invadiare,  engage : see  engage.]  To  en- 
gage or  mortgage  lands.  Bailey,  1731. 
mvaginable  (in-vaj'i-na-hl),  a.  ' [ <.invagina(tr ) 
+ -ble.]  Capable  of  being  invaginated : sus- 
ceptible of  invagination. 

The  great  proboscis  of  Balanoglossus  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  tile  imaginable  organ  similarly  placed  in  the  \ - - 
mertines.  Enc yc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  137. 

invaginate  (in-vaj'i-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
invaginated,  ppr.  iuvaginating.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
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vagina,  a sheath:  see  vagina .] 


To  sheathe; 

insert  or  receive  as  into  a sheath;  introvert: 
opposed  to  evaginate. 

Dr.  Kingsley  claims  that  the  compound  eye  arises  as  an 
invaginated  pit  of  ectoderm.  Arner.  Naturalist,  XXI.  1120.  invalidet,  G.  and  n. 

invagination  (in-vaj-i-na'shou),  n.  [<  in-  valid2, 
vaginate  + -ion.']  The  act  of  introverting  or 
sheathing,  or  the  state  of  being  sheathed ; in- 
sertion or  reception  as  into  a sheath ; intus- 
susception. 

invalescenceH  (in-va-les'ens),  n.  [<  L.  in- 
priv.  + valescen(t-)sj  ppr.  of  valeseere , grow 
strong.  Cf.  convalescence.]  Lack  of  health. 

Johnson. 

invalescence2t  (in-va-les'ens),  n.  [<  L.  injia- 
lescere,  become  strong,  < iii-  intensive  + vales- 
cere,  inceptive  of  valere,  be  strong:  see  valid. 

Cf.  convalescence.]  Strength ; health.  Bailey, 

1731. 

invaletudinaryt  (in-val-e-tu'di-na-ri),  a.  [= 

F.  invaletudinaire  = Sp.  invaletuainario,  < L. 
invaletudinarius,  sick  (used  only  as  a noun),  < 
in-  intensive  + valetudinarius,  sick:  see  vale- 
tudinary.] Sick;  ill;  valetudinary. 

Whether  usually  the  most  studious,  laborious  ministers 
be  not  the  most  invalctudinary  and  infirm  ? 

Papers  between  the  Commissioners  for  Review  of  the  Liturgy 

[(1661),  p.  127. 

invalid1  (in-val'id),  a.  [=  F.  invalide  = Sp. 
invalido  = Pg.  It.  invalido,  < L.  invalidus , not 
strong,  weak,  inefficient,  < in-  priv.  + validus , 
strong:  see  valid.  Cf.  invalid^.]  1.  Not  valid; 
of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency ; weak. 

But  this  I urge, 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved. 

Milton.  P.  L.,  viii.  116. 
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The  thirty-four  confirmations  [of  Magna  C’harta]  would 
have  been  only  so  many  repetitions  of  their  absurdity,  so 
many  new  links  in  the  chain,  and  so  many  invalidations 
of  their  right. 

Burke , Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels. 


An  obsolete  form  of  in- 


invalidhood  (in'va-lid-  or  -led-hud),  n.  [<  in- 
valid2 + -hood.']  The  state  of  being  an  invalid; 
invalidism.  [Rare.] 

About  twenty  years  ago  she  had  an  illness,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  has  kept  up  a character  for  invalidhnod  ever 
since.  R.  Broughton,  Red  as  a Rose  is  She,  ix. 

invalidism  (in'va-lid-  or  -led-izm),  n.  [<  in- 
valid2 4-  -ism.]  The  condition  of  being  an  in-  *tlon. 
valid;  a state  of  debility  or  infirmity;  espe-  invariant 

variant.] 


invecked 

A variety  of  dispensations  [may]  be  consistent  with  an 
invanableness  of  design. 

A.  Tucker , Light  of  Nature,  II.  iii.  24. 

invariably  (in-va'ri-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  invari- 
able manner;  without  alteration  or  change; 
constantly ; uniformly. 

It  [time]  is  conceived  by  way  of  substance,  or  imagined 
to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  and  invariably,  as  all 
abstract  ideas  are.  Law,  Enquiry,  Of  Time,  ii. 

Death  succeeds  life  inevitably  and  invariably. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  157. 

invariance  (in-va'ri-ans),  n.  [<  invariant)  + 
-ce.]  In  math.,  the  essential  character  of  in- 
variants ; persistence  after  linear  transform a- 


The  greater  our  obligations  to  such  writers,  the  more 
desirable  is  it  that  their  invalid  judgments  should  be  dis- 
criminated from  their  valid.  F.  Ilall,  False  Philol.,  p.  2. 


2.  In  law,  having  no  validity  or  binding  force  ; 
wanting  efficacy ; null ; void : as,  an  invalid 
contract  or  agreement. 

invalid2  (in'va-lid  or  -led),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  "ainable^ii  val'u-a-bll  a 
also  invalide;  = D.invaliede,  a.,  = G-.  invalide  = invaluable  ( ....  J?  ; 


cially,  a chronic  condition  of  poor  health. 

Invalidism  is  a function  to  which  certain  persons  are 
born,  as  others  are  born  to  poetry  or  art  as  their  calling. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  109. 

invalidity  (in-va-lid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  invalidite 
Pg.  invalidate  = It.  invalidity,  invalidity,  < 
ML.  invalidita(t-)s,  weakness,  infirmity  (from  a 
wound),  < L.  invalidus,  not  strong : see  invalid 1, 
invalid2.]  If.  Weakness;  infirmity. 

lie  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be  idle ; 
and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  sickness,  or 
invalidity,  should  want.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Lack  of  validity;  want  of  cogency,  force,  or 
efficacy;  specifically,  lack  of  legal  force:  as, 
the  invalidity  of  an  argument  or  of  a will. 

But,  however,  to  prevent  all  cavillings,  in 
I’le  shew  the  invalidity  of  this  objection. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 
The  penalty  of  invalidity  attaching  to  unstamped  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds  has  proved  a very  eifective  deter- 
rent to  evasion.  Encye . Brit.,  XXIII.  88. 

invalidly  (in-val'id-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  in- 
valid ; without  validity. 

Fraudulently  bought,  and  therefore  invalidly  obtained. 

Philadelphia  Times,  Oct.  2d,  1885. 

invalidness  (in-val'id-nes),  n.  Invalidity:  as, 
the  invalidness  of  reasoning.  [Rare.] 
invalorous (in-val'o-rus), a.  [<i»-3  + valorous.] 
Not  valorous;  cowardly.  D.  O’Connell. 

[<  in-3  + valu- 


(in-va'ri-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  in-3  + 
I.  a.  Not  varying  or  changing;  re- 


Dan.  Sw.  invalid,  n.,  < F.  invalide  (=  Sp.  imdlido 
= Pg.  It.  invalido),  a.,  not  strong,  sick,  invalid ; 
as  a noun,  a disabled  soldier;  < L.  invalidus, 
not  strong:  see  invalid 1.]  I.  a.  Deficient  in 
health;  infirm;  weak;  sick. 

II.  n.  1.  An  infirm  or  sickly  person;  one 
who  is  affected  by  disease  or  disabled  by 
any  infirmity.  Hence — 2.  Something  that  is 
damaged,  or  the  worse  for  wear,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  be  wholly  unserviceable.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

The  carriages  were  old  second-class  invalids  of  English 


able.]  Above  or  beyond  valuation;  too  valu- 
able for  exact  estimate ; inestimable. 

The  ancient  amity  & friendship  betweene  both  our  lands, 
with  the  inualuable  commodity  of  sweet  amiable  peace. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  160. 

There  was  an  invaluable  shrine  for  the  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  bones  and  another  of  his  heads  are  in 
the  cathedral  at  Genoa. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  363. 

invaluableness  (in-val'u-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  invaluable. 

Deny,  if  thou  canst,  the  invaluablenesse  of  this  heavenly 
gift.  Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts,  ii. 


lines:  but  they  wereTuxurious "enough  after  the  long  invaluably  (in-val'u-a-bli),  adv.  Inestimably, 
journey  in  dust  and  sun.  . That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of  God. 

11 . H.  Russell,  Diary  m India,  I.  loa.  jjp.  Hall,  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  Jan.,  1625. 

invalid2  (in'va-lid  or  -led),  v.  [<  invalid2,  a.]  I.  invaluedt  (in-val'ud),  a.  [<  in-3  + valued.]  In- 
trans.  1.  To  affect  with  disease  ; render  an  in-  estimable;  invaluable. 


valid : chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

Mr.  Pickwick  cut  the  matter  short  by  drawing  the  in- 
valided stroller’s  arm  through  his,  and  leading  him  away. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlv. 

Rheumatics,  who  so  largely  preponderate  among  the  in- 
valided visitors  at  our  sulphur  springs. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXIX.  439. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid;  enroll  on  the  list 
of  invalids  in  the  military  or  naval  service; 
give  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

II.  intrans.  To  cause  one’s  self  to  be  regis-  invariable  (in-va'ri-a-bl),  a.  and  n, 
tered  as  an  invalid.  [Rare.] 


He  had  been  long  suffering  from  the  insidious  attacks 
of  a hot  climate,  and  though  repeatedly  advised  to  invalid, 
he  never  would  consent.  Marryat,  Peter  Simple. 

invalidate  (in-val'i-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
invalidated,  ppr.  invalidating.  [<  ML.  * invali- 
dates, pp.  of  * invalidare  (>  It.  invalidare  = Sp. 
Pg.  invalidar  = F.  invalider),  make  invalid,  < L. 
invalidus,  invalid : see  invalid L Cf.  validate.] 
1.  To  render  invalid;  destroy  the  strength  or 
validity  of ; render  of  no  force  or  effect. 

Argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and 
is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces 
him  by  whom  it  is  proposed.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  14. 

The  force  of  the  objection  above  set  forth  may  be  fully 
admitted,  without  in  any  degree  invalidating  the  theory. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  41. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  to  deprive  of  binding 
force  or  legal  efficacy:  as,  fraud  invalidates  a 
contract. 


The  monument  of  worth,  the  angel’s  pleasure, 

Which  hoardeth  glory’s  rich  invalu'd  treasure. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial,  Epitaphs. 

invariability  (in-va/ri-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
variabilite  = Sp.  invariabilidad  = Pg.  invaria- 
bilidade  = It.  invariabilitct ; as  invariable  + -ity.] 
Lack  of  variability  or  of  liability  to  change ; in- 
variableness. 

Therfore,  this  invariability  in  the  birds’  operations  must 
proceed  from  a higher  intellect. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Of  Bodies,  xxxvii. 

[==  F.  in- 
variable = Sp.  invariable  = Pg.  mvariavel  = It. 
inv  ar labile ; as  in-3  -p  variable.]  I .a.  1.  Not 
variable;  constant;  uniform;  unchanging. 

If  taste  has  no  fixed  principles,  if  the  imagination  is  not 
affected  according  to  some  invariable  and  certain  laws,  our 
labour  is  like  to  be  employed  to  very  little  purpose. 

Burke,  On  Taste,  Int. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  shells  having  been  naturally 
left  by  the  sea  consists  in  their  invariable  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  antiquity. 

Dar'ivin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  242. 


maining  always  the  same. 

However  variable  the  visible  antecedents  may  be,  the 
real  determinants — the  cooperant  factors— are  in  each 
case  invariants. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  94. 
ii.  n.  In  math.,  a function  of  the  coefficients 
of  a quantic  such  that,  if  the  quantic  is  linear- 
ly transformed,  the  same  function  of  the  new 
coefficients  is  equal  to  the  first  function  multi- 
plied by  some  power  of  the  modulus  of  trans- 
formation— Absolute,  differential,  skew,  etc.,  in- 
variant. See  the  adjectives. — Theory  of  invariants, 
a branch  of  mathematics  which  studies  the  fundamental 
invariants  of  quanlics. 
this  place  invariantive  (in-va'ri-an-tiv),  a.  _ [<  invariant 
4-  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  an  invariant;  persist- 
ing after  a linear  transformation. 

A curve  u = 0 may  have  6ome  invariantive  property, 
viz  a property  independent  of  the  particular  axes  of  co- 
ordinates used  in  the  representation  of  the  curve  by  its 
equation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  722. 

invaried  (in-va'rid),  a.  [<  in-3  + varied.]  Un- 
varied ; not  changing  or  altering.  [Rare.] 
Change  of  the  particles,  or  the  lesser  invaried  words, 
that  add  to  the  signification  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

Blackwall,  Sacred  Classicks,  I.  136. 

invaroid  (in-va'roid),  n.  [L.,  < in-  priv.  4- 
variare , vary,  + term.  - oid .]  In  math.,  an 
ultracritical  function. 

Sir  James  Cockle  suggests  that  ...  it  may  be  possible 
by  means  of  semicritical  relations  to  form  invoroids,  that 
is,  ultra-critical  functions  of  the  calculus  analogous  to  the 
invariants  or  ultra-critical  functions  of  algebra. 

^ R.  Harley,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  57. 

invasion  (in-va'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  invasion  = Pr. 
envazio  = Sp.  invasion  = Pg.  invasao  = It.  in- 
vasione,  < LL.  invasio(n-),  an  attack,  invasion,  <. 
L.  invader e , pp.  invasus,  invade : see  invade. ] 1 . 
The  act  of  invading  a country  or  territory  as  an 
enemy ; hostile  entrance  or  intrusion. 

We  made  an  invasion  upon  the  south  of  the  Cherethites. 

1 Sam.  xxx.  14. 

No  Mahratta  mvasion  had  ever  spread  through  the  prov- 
ince such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  English  lawyers. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Hence  — 2.  A harmful  incursion  of  any  kind; 
an  onset  or  attack,  as  of  disease. 

What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt 
is  its  invasion  and  going  off  at  certain  seasons.  Arbuthnot. 


The  invasion  of  the  symptoms  [in  smallpox]  is  sudden 
and  severe.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  163. 

3.  Infringement  by  intrusion ; encroachment 
by  entering  into  or  taking  away  what  belongs 
to  another : as,  an  invasion  of  one’s  retirement 
or  rights. 

Here  is  no  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  weaker  nature 
by  the  stronger,  but  an  equal  league  of  souls,  each  in  its 
own  realm  still  sovereign. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  329. 

invasive  (in-va'siv),  a.  [=  F.  invasif—  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  invasivo,  < ML.  invasivus,  invasive,  < L.  inva- 
sus, pp.  of  invadere,  invade : see  invade.]  Tend- 
ing to  invade ; characterized  by  invasion ; ag- 
gressive. 

Prohibited  by  the  magistrates  and  rulers  to  vse  or 
weare  any  weapon,  either  inuasive  or  defensiue. 

Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  34. 
He  [Washington]  had  such  admirable  self-command 
that  he  was  not  at  all  invasive  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  p.  129. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  varied;  unalterable;  invassalf  (in-vas'al),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  4-  vassal.] 
unchangeable.  — invariable  antecedent,  in  logic.  Same  as  envassal , 


See  antecedent . 3 (c).— Invariable  pendulum,  a pendu- 
lum constructed  to  be  transported  unchanged  from  one 
station  to  another,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  ac- 
celeration of  gravity.  Such  a pendulum  swings  upon  a 
knife-edge  (which  see).— Invariable  system,  in  dynam., 
a system  of  points  whose  relative  distances  remain  con- 
stant. 

ii.  n.  In  math.,  a quantity  that  does  not 
vary;  a constant. 


invalidation  (in-val-i-da'shon),  n.  [<  F.  in-  invariableness  (in-va'ri-a-bl-nes),  «.  The 
validation  = Sp.  invalidation;  as  invalidate  + state  of  being  invariable;  constancy  of  state, 
-ion.]  The  act  of  invalidating  or  of  rendering  condition,  or  quality;  immutability;  unchange- 
invalid.  ableness. 


Whilst  I myself  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  invassels  me. 

Daniel,  Queen’s  Arcadia,  ii.  1. 

invecked  (in-vekt '),  a.  [Also  enveclced;  cf.  in- 
verted, invexed.]  Bordered  exteriorly  by  small 
rounded  lobes  of  slight  projection  as  compared 
with  their  width ; invected. 

The  eastern  window  [of  Whalley  Church] . . . is  invecked 
with  ramified  tracery.  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  7. 

It  has  no  sleeves,  but  reveals  an  under  coat  of  pale  blue 
with  invecked  edges.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  97 


A Chief  inveckee. 


inveckee 

inveckee  (in-vek'a),  a.  [Heraldic  F.;  cf.  in- 
vecked.]  In  her.,  double-arched, 
or,  more  rarely,  triple-arched: 
said  ot'  a heraldic  line,  or  the 
edge  of  an  ordinary,  which  is 
bent  into  large  curves  forming 
. an  angle  with  each  other, 
invectt  (in-vekt'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  in- 
vectus, pp.  of  hnvehere,  inveigh: 
see  inveigh.']  To  inveigh. 

Fool  that  I am  thus  to  insect  against  her ! 

Beau,  and  FI.  ('/),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

invected  (in-vek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  invectus,  pp. 
of  invehere,  bring  in  or  to,  en- 
ter, penetrate,  also  attack : see 
inveigh.  Cf.  invexed,  convex.] 

Formed  exteriorly  of  small  con- 
vex or  outward  curves,  or  slight- 
ly projecting  rounded  lobes: 
used  in  heraldry  of  a line  or  the 
edge  of  a bearing:  the  oppo- 
site of  engrailed,  in  which  the 
curves  are  concave  or  turned  inward.  Formerly 
canelU. 

invectiont  (in-vek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  invectio(n-), 
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inventive 

Nor  invention  (in-ven'shon),  n.  [=  F.  invention  i 


p.  13. 

inveigle  (in-ve'gl),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  inveigled, 
ppr.  inveigling.  [Formerly  also  inveagle,  envei- 
glc;  < ME.  (not  found),  < AF.  enveogler,  blind, 
inveigle,  equiv.to  F.  aveugler  = Pr.  avogolar  = 
It.  avocolarc,  blind,  < L.  ah , from,  + oculus,  eye : 
see  ocular.]  To  lead  astray  by  making  blind 
to  the  truth  or  to  consequences;  mislead  by 
deception ; entice  into  violation  of  duty,  pro- 
priety, or  self-interest:  now  usually  with  into. 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech 
which  inveigled  Antony.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  481. 

And  thus  would  he  inveigle  my  belief  to  think  the  com- 
bustion of  Sodom  might  be  natural. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

He  had  inveigled  the  lieges  into  revolt  by  a false  asser- 
tion  that  the  inquisition  was  about  to  be  established. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  153. 


A Pale  invected. 


— Syn.  To  cajole,  beguile,  lure,  insnare,  decoy. 

inveiglement  (in-ve'gl-ment),  n,  [<  inveigle  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  inveigling;  seduction  to 
evil ; that  which  inveigles ; enticement. 

— ...  . , ...  A person  truly  pious  . . . may,  thro'  the  inveiglements 

a bringing,  an  attacking,  < invehere,  pp.  invec-  tpr^ 

TM6,  bring  m,  attack : see  inveigh.]  Invective.  South,  Works,  VI.  iv. 

Many  men  wish  Luther  to  have  used  a more  temperate  inveigler  (in-ve'gler),  n.  One  who  inveigles 
style  sometimes,  especially  against  princes  and  temporal  entices  or  Icnrls  aetmv  Lv  nr»tcj  on<l  flofinmr  , 
estates;  and  he  himself  did  openly  acknowledge  his  fault  S’  01  leaas  astray  by  arts  and  flattery, 

therein,  especially  his  immoderate  infection  against  King  When  after,  [the  youth]  being  presented  to  the  Empe- 
Henry  the  8th.  Fulke , Answer  to  P.  Frarine  (1586)  p.  28.  rour  *or  h*8  admirable  beauty,  he  was  known,  and  the 

invective  (in-vek'tiv),  a.  and  «.  [<  F.  invectif  “s ^ p.  14. 

= It.  invettivo , invective  (as  a noun,  F.  invec-  invei*  (in  yal  ),  v.  t.  [<  in-  + veil.]  Same  as 
"fin. n Q-rt  tj ..  — I.* t i • ...  n ■ envett. 


five  = Sp.  Pg.  invectiva  = It.  invettiva , f.,  in- 
vective), < L.  invectivus,  scolding,  abusive,  in- 
vective, < invehere , pp.  invectus , attack,  scold, 
inveigh : see  inveigh .]  I.  a.  Censoriously  abu- 
sive; vituperative;  denunciatory. 

This  is  most  strangely  invective, 

Most  full  of  spite  and  insolent  upbraiding. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
Let  him  rail  on ; let  his  invective  muse 
Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  A chit.,  ii.  447. 

II.  n-  Vehement  denunciation ; an  utterance 

if  -tri £»Yvt  nnnoiire  ™ ^ ^ 


of  violent  censure  or  reproach;  also,  a railing  . 


accusation ; vituperation. 

In  the  Fathers’  writings  there  are  sundry  sharp  invec- 
tives against  heretics.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  gainst  the  officers. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4,  43. 
A tide  of  fierce 

Invective  seem’d  to  wait  behind  her  lips. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
=Syn.  Abuse,  Invective  (see  abuse );  Satire,  Pasquinade, 
etc.  (see  lampoon );  philippic,  objurgation,  reproach,  rail- 
# ing,  diatribe. 

invectively  (in-vek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  invective;  censoriously;  abusively. 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1,  58. 

inventiveness  (in-vek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  invective  or  vituperative ; abusive- 
ness. [Rare.] 

1 related  to  them  the  bitter  mockings  and  scorn ings  that 
fell  upon  me,  the  displeasure  of  my  parents,  the  invective- 
ness  and  cruelty  of  the  priests. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
invectivist  (in-vek'tiv-ist),  n.  [<  invective  4- 
One  who  employs  invective. 

It  is  the  work  of  a very  French  Frenchman,  of  a gloomy 
and  profoundly  thoughtful  and  powerful  satirist  and  in- 
vectivist. The  Independent  (New  York),  June  12,  1862. 

inveigh  (in-va/),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  enveigh, 
invaigh,  inveij ; < ME.  *enveyen  (?)  (not  found), 

< OF.  envair , enveir , attack,  invade,  press,  un- 
dertake, prob.  < L.  invadcre , attack,  invade  (see 
invade ),  but  also  appar.  in  part  (like  the  E.  in- 
vect, invection,  invective,  associated  with  inveigh) 

< L.  invehere , pp.  invectus , carry,  bear  or  bring 
in  or  to,  also  attack  with  words,  scold,  inveigh, 


On  their  coin  they  stamped  the  figure  of  Sappho.  j>or  invent, inr»  fin-vp-n'cjhrm'i  n r 

lesse  honored  they  A learns,  a bitter inveigher Against  the  J .sll<>n)>  n.  [=  F.  invention^ 

rage  of  tyrants  that  then  oppressed  this  countrey.  . r*  mvfn^O  = Sp.  invcncion  = Pg.  mvcnqao  = It. 

Qfi-rtfjt.o  'iviurnUm.  « o invenzione,  < L.  inventio(n-),  finding,  discovery, 
invention,  < invenire,  pp.  inventus,  come  upon, 
find : see  invent.]  1.  A finding.  [Obsolete,  or 
archaic,  as  in  the  phrase  Invention  of  the  Cross. 
See  cross1.] 

As  Laurentius  observeth  concerning  the  invention  of  the 
stapes  or  stirrop  bone  [in  the  ear],  there  is  some  conten-. 
tion  between  Columbus  and  Ingrassias,  the  one  of  Sicilia, 
the  other  of  Cremona,  and  both  within  this  Centuiy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  finding  out  how  to  make 
something  previously  unknown,  or  how  to  do 
something  in  a new  way ; original  contrivance ; 
creation  by  a new  use  of  means : as,  the  inven- 
tion^ of  printing;  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  or  of  an  improved  steam-engine. 

The  labor  of  invention  is  often  estimated  and  paid  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  execution.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  That  which  is  invented ; something  previ- 
ously unknown,  or  some  new  modification  of 
an  existing  thing,  produced  by  an  original  use 
of  means;  an  original  contrivance  or  device. 
When  used  absolutely,  it  generally  denotes  anew  mechani- 
cal device,  or  a new  process  in  one  of  the  useful  arts. 

God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.  Eccl.  vii.  29. 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  498. 
There  is  no  Invention  hath  been  more  valued  by  the 
wiser  Part  of  Mankind  than  that  of  Letters. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  III.  ii. 
An  invention  is  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  man- 
ufacture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful 
improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter,  not  before  known  and  used.  Robinson. 

4.  Specifically,  in  music,  a short  piece  in  which 
a single  thought  is  -worked  out,  usually  contra- 
puntally,  but  with  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  an  impromptu  or  of  a study.— 5.  The  act  of 
producing  by  the  exercise  of  the  imagination ; 
mental  fabrication  or  creation:  as,  the  inven- 
tion of  plots  or  of  excuses. 

You  divine  wits  of  elder  Dayes,  from  whom 
The  deep  Invention  of  rare  Works  hath  com. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 
If  thou  canst  accuse,  . . . 

Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1,  5. 


invelopt,  invelopet,  V.  t.  Obsolete  forms  of  en- 
velop. Jer.  Taylor. 

in  vendibility  (in-ven-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  inven- 
dible: see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing invendible ; unsalableness. 

All  that  is  terrible  in  this  case  is  that  the  author  may 
be  laughed  at,  and  the  stationer  beggared  by  the  book’s 
xnvendibility.  BroTne 

invendible  (in-yen 'di-bl),  a.  [<  in-Z  + vendi- 
ble.] Not  vendible;  unsalable. 

invenomt,  invenomet,  v.  t.  Obsolete  forms  of 

envenom. 


invent  (in -vent'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  inventen , < OF. 
inventer,  F.  inventer  = Sp.  Pg.  invert  tar  = It.  in- 
ventare,  < L.  inventus , pp.  of  invenire,  come  upon, 
meet  with,  find,  discover,  < in,  on,  -+-  venire, 
come:  see  venture.  Cf.  advent,  convent,  event 1, 
prevent,  etc.]  1.  To  come  upon;  light  upon; 
meet  with;  find.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ; 

Or  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 

Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  15. 

According  to  the  popular  belief  among  the  Greeks,  it 
was  in  a bed  of  this  tender  herb  [sweet  basil]  that  Our 
Lord’s  Cross  was  invented. 

Athelstan  Riley,  Athos,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks 
[(1887),  p.  71,  note. 

2.  To  find  out  by  original  study  or  contrivance ; 
create  by  a new  use  or  combination  of  means; 
devise  the  form,  construction,  composition, 
method,  or  principle  of. 

To  invent  is  to  discover  that  we  know  not. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  217. 

He  is  now 

Inventing  a rare  mouse- trap,  with  owl  s wings 
And  a cat’s-foot,  to  catch  the  mice  alone. 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

3.  In  general,  to  produce  by  contrivance ; fab- 
ricate ; concoct ; devise : as,  to  invent  the  plot  of 
a story ; to  invent  an  excuse  or  a falsehood. 

I say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 

This  is  a man’s  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3,  29. 

Lies  and  falsites,  and  such  as  could  best  invent  them, 
were  only  in  request.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

In  an  evening,  often  with  a child  on  each  knee,  he  would 
invent  a tale  for  their  amusement. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vi. 
= Syn.  2 and  3.  Discover,  Invent.  See  discover  and  inven- 
tion. 


Milton’s  Characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  Nature, 
and  were  to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  Invention. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 
6.  The  faculty  or  power  of  inventing;  skill  or 
ingenuity  in  original  contrivance;  the  gift  of 
finding  out  or  producing  new  forms,  methods, 
processes,  effects,  etc.;  in  art  and  lit.,  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination  in  production ; the  creative 
faculty. 

I will  prove  these  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither 
savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2,  166. 


< in,  in,  to,  + vehere,  carry:  see  vehicled]  To  inventerf  (in-ven'ter),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
make  a verbal  attack;  utter  or  write  vehement  inventor . 

denunciation  or  rebuke;  exclaim  or  rail  against  inventfult  (in-vent/ ful),  a.  [<  invent  + -fid] 
persons  or  things;  rail : with  against,  formerly  Full  of  invention  ; inventive, 
with  at  or  on.  mi  • , ,,  , 

The  genius  of  the  French  government  appears  powerful 

Drances  and  lurnus  vppon  auncient  hatred  inueigh  one  0>dy  in  destruction,  and  inventful  only  in  oppression. 
at  the  other.  Phaer,  iEneid,  xi.,  Arg.  Gifford,  Residence  in  France  (1797). 

Its..  ..  was  so  negligent  that  . . . I can  hardly  inhold  inventdble  (in-ven'ti-bl),  a.  \ < invent  + -ible  I 
fr°m  m,elghm9  Cambridge  Univ..  viii  25  °f  ^ °r  «0«tehred.  ^ 

. _ Macanday,  Mitfoid  s Hist.  Greece,  perfectly  tried  all  these.  Century  of  Inventions,  No.  67. 

inveigher  (m-va'er),  n.  One  who  inveighs  or  inventibleness  (in-ven'ti-bl-nes),  n 
denounces ; a railer,  of  being  inventible. 


I had  not  the  assistance  of  any  good  book  whereby  to 
promote  my  invention , or  relieve  my  memory. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  Pref. 
My  own  invention  . . . can  furnish  me  with  nothing  so 
dull  as  what  is  there.  Dry  den,  Mock  Astrologer,  Pref. 

7+.  A coining  in;  arrival. 

Whilst  green  Thetis'  Nymphs,  with  many  an  amorous  lay 
Sing  our  invention  safe  unto  her  long-wish’d  Bay. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  1.  68. 
Invention  of  the  Cross.  See  crossi.— Registered  in- 
vention, an  invention  protected  by  an  inferior  patent. 

Useful  invention,  in  the  sense  of  American  law,  one  not 
injurious  or  mischievous  to  society,  and  not  frivolous  or 
insignificant,  bat  capable  of  use  for  a purpose  from  which 
some  advantage  can  be  derived.  When  an  invention  is  use- 
ful in  this  sense,  the  degree  os  extent  of  its  usefulness  is 
wholly  unimportant.  Curtis,  Law  of  Pat.  (6th  ed.),  § 449. 
= Syn.  2.  Invention,  Discovery;  fabrication,  excogitation. 
Invention  is  applied  to  the  contrivance  and  production  of 
something,  often  mechanical,  that  did  not  before  exist, 
for  the  utilization  of  powers  of  nature  long  known  or 
lately  discovered  by  investigation.  Discovery  brings  to 
light  what  existed  before,  but  was  not  known.  We  are  in- 
debted  to  invention  for  the  thermometer,  barometer,  tele- 
phone, etc. ; to  discovery  for  knowledge  of  hitherto  un- 
known parts  of  the  globe,  etc.  By  the  invention  of  the 
spectroscope  we  have  made  large  discoveries  as  to  the  me- 
tallic elements  in  many  heavenly  bodies.  See  discover . — 6 
Invention,  Style,  Amplification.  PJietoric  is  often  divided 
into  the  departments  of  invention  and  style,  invention  cov- 
ering all  that  concerns  the  supply  of  the  thought,  and  style 
all  that  concerns  the  expression  of  the  thought,  in  lan- 
guage. Some  writers  divide  rhetoric  into  invention,  am- 
plification, and  style,  but  amplification  is  strictly  a part  of 
invention. 

inventional  (in-ven'shon-al),  a.  [<  invention 
+ -al.]  Relating  to  invention;  of  the  nature 
of  invention. 

inventioust  (in-ven'shus),  a.  [<  invention ) + 
-ous.]  Inventive. 

It  will  be  most  exquisite;  thou  art  a fine  inventions 
rogue,  sirrah.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

The  state  inventive  (in-ven'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  inventif  = Sp. 

Pg.  It.  inventivo;  as  invent  + -ive.]  1.  Of  or 


A short  course  of  lectures  on  the  Kindergarten,  on  the 
teaching  of  language,  on  industrial  and  inventive  drawing. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  489. 


inventive  3171 

pertaining  to  invention;  characterized  by  or  a confluence  of  a river  with  another  or  with 
manifesting  original  contrivance.  the  sea : as,  Inverness,  Inverary,  Invergordon , 

The  leading  characteristics  of  modem  societies  are  in  Inverury,  Inverlochy. 

SSir11!1  .f  T-  T‘  by  th,e  triTpl1'  of  inveracity  (in-ve-ras'i-ti),  n.\  p],  inveracities 
inventive  skill  than  by  the  sustained  energy  of  moral  causes.  / r/  a _l*  -1  T’  *,1  ^ ± 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  131.  ^ V * + veracity.]  Lack  of  veracity 

or  truthfulness ; an  untruth. 

The  anile  aphorism  still  triumphs,  solemnly  devolving 
from  age  to  age  its  loathsome  spawn  of  shams  and  in- 

2.  Able  to  invent;  quick  at  contriving;  ready  veracit^e8-  . . Hall>  Mod-  Ens->  P-  14°- 

at  expedients.  inverisimilitude  (in-ver^i-si-mil'i-tud),  n.  [< 

As  he  had  an  inventive  brain,  so  there  never  lived  any  verisimilitude.]  Lack  of  verisimilitude; 

man  that  believed  better  thereof,  and  of  himself.  improbability.  Coleridge. 

T . ....  , Raleigh,  invermination  (in-ver-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

our  hearts.  *»>  “>  + a writing  pain  the 

Dryden  and  Soame,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  91.  disease  called  worms,  \ vermmare , suffer  from 
We  should  find  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  dif-  worms , < vermis , a worm : see  vermin.']  In  pa- 
ference  between  an  imaginative  and  an  inventive  poet  to  thol.,  the  state  or  condition  of  being  infested 
be  furnished  by  the  cases  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser.  by  worms ; helminthiasis.  [Rare.] 

Athenceum,  No.  3068,  p.  198.  inversatile  (in-ver'sa-til),  a.  [<  in- 3 + versa- 
inventively  (in-ven'tiv-li),  adv.  By  the  power  tile,]  In  entorn .,  not  versatile;  not  moving  on 
. °f  invention.  _ ★the  supporting  parts:  as,  inversatile  antennas, 

inventiveness  (in-ven'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality  inverse  (in-vers'  or  in'vers),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
of  being  inventive ; the  faculty  of  inventing.  invers,  envers , < OF.  invers,  F.  inverse  = Pr.  en- 


The  knowledge  that  clear  and  appropriate  ideas  are 
requisite  for  discovery,  although  it  does  not  lead  to  any 
very  precise  precepts,  or  supersede  the  value  of  natural 
sagacity  and  inventiveness,  may  still  be  of  use  in  our  pur- 
suit after  truth.  Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas. 

inventor  (in-ven'tor),  n.  [Formerly  also  in- 
venter; = F.  inventeur  = Sp.  Pg.  inventor  = It. 
inventore , < L.  inventor , a finder,  contriver,  au- 
thor, inventor,  < invenire , pp.  inventus , find  out, 
invent:  see  invent .]  One  who  invents  or  de- 
vises something  new;  one  who  makes  an  in- 
vention. 

We  but  teach 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7,  10. 

His  sister  Naamali  is  accounted  by  some  Rabbines  the 
first  inuenter  of  making  Linnen  and  Woollen,  and  of  vocall 
Musicke.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

The  lone  Inventor  by  his  demon  haunted. 

Lowell,  To  the  Future, 
inventorial  (in-ven-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  inventory  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inventory, 
inventorially  (in-ven-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  inventory. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic 
of  memory  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2,  118. 

inventory  (in'  ven-to-ri),  n. ; pi.  inventories 
(-riz).  [Formerly  also,  erroneously,  invitory ; 
prop.  * inventary  (the  form  inventory , OF.  in- 
ventore (<  late  ML.  inventorium ),  involving  an 
irreg.  use  of  the  suffix  -ory)  = F.  inventairp  = 
Pr.  inventari  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  inventario,  < LL. 
inventarium , a list,  inventory,  < L.  invenire , 
pp.  inventus , find  out:  see  invent .]  A detailed 
descriptive  list  of  articles,  such  as  goods  and 
chattels,  or  of  parcels  of  land,  with  the  num- 
ber, quantity,  and  value  of  each ; specifically, 
a formal  list  of  movables,  as  of  the  goods  or 
wares  of  a merchant:  as,  an  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  a bankrupt,  or  of  a deceased  person. 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I have, 

To  the  last  penny.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii*.  2, 124. 

There  are  stores  laid  up  in  our  human  nature  that  our  ^ 
understanding  can  make  no  complete  inventory  of. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  1. 
Benefit  of  inventory,  in  civil  law,  the  limit  of  liability 
secured  by  an  executor,  legatee,  or  b^ir,  in  respect  of 
debts  of  the  deceased,  by  making  and  tiling  an  inventory 
showing  the  value  of  the  assets  coming  to  his  hands. 

= Syn.  Schedule,  Register,  etc.  See  list. 


, inversus , pj).  of 


vers  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  inver so,  i L, 
invertere,  turn  about,  invert : see  invert .]  l.  a. 

1.  Turned  end  for  end,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ; having  a contrary  course  or  tendency ; 
inverted : opposed  to  direct. 

The  reigning  taste  was  so  bad  that  the  success  of  a 
writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  labour,  and  to  his 
desire  of  excellence.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

2.  In  math.,  opposite  in  nature  and  effect:  said 
with  reference  to  any  two  operations  which, 
when  both  performed  in  succession  upon  the 
same  quantity,  leave  it  unaltered : thus,  sub- 
traction is  inverse  to  addition,  division  to  mul- 
tiplication, extraction  of  roots  to  the  raising  of 
powers,  etc.  A direct  operation  produces  an  unam- 
biguous and  possible  value,  and  between  two  operations 
the  one  which  combines  quantities  symmetrically  is 
preferably  considered  as  direct.  Addition,  multiplication, 
involution,  and  differentiation  are  considered  as  direct 
operations ; subtraction,  division,  evolution,  and  integra- 
tion as  inverse  operations.  Corresponding  to  every  direct 
operation  there  are,  generally  speaking,  two  inverse  opera- 
tions: thus,  if  F(a;,  y)  be  the  direct  operation,  the  two  in- 
verse operations  are  the  one  which  gives  x from  F(jc,  y) 
and  y,  and  the  one  which  gives  y from  F(x,  y)  and  jr.- 
inverse  congruity,  current,  difference,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Inverse  curve,  line,  point,  etc.,  a curve,  line 
point,  etc.,  resulting  from  spherical,  quadric,  and  other 
varieties  of  geometrical  inversion.— Inverse  ellipsoid 
of  inertia.  See  ellipsoid.— Inverse  matrix.  See  ma- 
trix.—Inverse  method  of  fluxions.  See  fluxion.—  in- 
verse method  of  tangents.  See  tangent. — Inverse 
mood,  in  logic,  an  indirect  mood. — Inverse  order  of 
alienation,  ill  the  law  of  judicial  or  forced  sales,  a fixed 
order  according  to  which  parcels  that  the  debtor  has  not 
aliened  shall  be  first  sold,  and  of  those  that  he  has  aliened 
the  later  shall  be  sold  before  the  earlier : a rule  for  the  pro- 
tection of  earlier  over  later  grantees.—  Inverse  problem, 
a problem  like  finding  the  equation  to  the  ordinate  of  a 
curve  when  its  arc  is  given  in  terms  of  the  abscissa.— In- 
verse proportion,  ratio,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Inverse 
rule  of  three,  the  rule  of  three  as  applied  to  quantities 
in  inverse  proportion  to  one  another. 

II.  n.  An  inverted  state  or  condition;  a di- 
rect opposite ; something  directly  or  absolutely 
contrary  to  something  else : as,  the  inverse  of  a 
proposition. 

inversedt  (in-v6rst'),  a.  [ME.  enversed;  < in- 
verse + -ecZ2.]  Inverted. 

The  bough  to  sette  is  best  in  germynyng,  . . . 

But  hem  to  sette  enversed  nought  to  doone  is. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 

Inversed  proportion!,  inverse  proportion.  See  proper- 
tion. 


inventory  (in  ven-to-ri),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in-  inversely  (in-vers'li),  ado.  In  an  inverted  or- 
ventoned,  ppr. inventorying.  [_<  inventory,  ».]  der  or  manner;  in  an  inverse  ratio  or  propor- 
To  make  a,  list,  catalogue,  or  schedule  ot;  m-  tion,  as  when  one  thing  is  greater  or  less  in 
sert  or  register  m an  account  of  goods.  ^proportion  as  another  is  less  or  greater. 

I will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty.  It  shah  inversion  (in-ver'shon),  n.  [=  F.  inversion  = 
be  tnvetUmed,  and  every  particle  andutens;!  labeUe^  Sp.  inversion  = Pg  .IniersaoL  It,  inversions, < 


The  learned  author  himself  is  inventoried  and  summ’d 
up  to  the  utmost  value  of  his  livery-cloak. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 

in  ventre  (in  ven'tre).  [L. : in,  in;  ventre , 
abl.  of  venter , belly,  womb:  see  venter .]  In 
laic,  in  the  womb. — in  (en)  ventre  sa  mere  fF.], 
begotten  but  not  yet  bom.  The  law  recognizes  the  exis- 
tence, and  protects  the  rights,  of  an  infant  in  ventre  sa 
mere. 

inventress  (in-ven'tres),  n.  [<  OF.  inventeresse ; 
as  inventor  + -ess.  Cf.  F.  inventrice  = It.  in- 
i'en  trice,  < L.  inventrix,  fern,  of  inventor,  an  in- 
ventor: see  inventor.]  A female  inventor. 

Mistress  Turner,  the  first  Inventress  of  yellow  Starch, 
was  executed  in  a Cobweb  Lawn  Ruff  of  that  Colour  at 
Tyburn.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  2. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast. 

inver-.  [Gael. ; cf.  aber.]  An  element  in  some 
Scotch  place-names  of  Gaelic  origin,  meaning 


L.  inver sio(n-),  inversion,  < invertere,  pp.  inver- 
sus, turn  about:  see  invert .]  The  act  of  in- 
verting, or  the  state  of  being  inverted;  a turn- 
ing end  for  end,  upside  down,  or  inside  out; 
any  change  of  order  such  that  the  last  becomes 
first  and  the  first  last;  in  general,  any  reversal 
of  a given  order  or  relation. 

We  shall  one  day  give  but  an  ill  and  lame  account  of 
our  watching  and  praying,  if,  by  an  odd  inversion  of  the 
command,  all  that  we  do  is  first  to  pray  against  a tempta- 
tion, and  afterwards  to  watch  for  it.  South,  Works,  V I.  x. 
Specifically — (a)  In  gram.,  a change  of  the  natural  or 
recognized  order  of  words:  as,  “of  all  vices,  impurity  is 
one  of  the  most  detestable,”  instead  of  “ impurity  is  one 
of  the  most  detestable  of  all  vices.”  (6)  In  rhet .,  a mode 
of  arguing  by  which  the  speaker  tries  to  show  that  the 
arguments  adduced  by  an  opponent  tell  against  his  cause 
and  are  favorable  to  the  speaker’s,  (c)  In  music:  (1)  The 
process,  act,  or  result  of  transposing  the  tones  of  an  inter- 
val or  chord  from  their  original  or  normal  order.  The 
several  inversions  of  a chord  are  called  first,  second,  and 
third  respectively.  See  interval,  5,  and  chord,  4.  (2)  The 
process,  act,  or  result  of  repeating  a subject  or  theme  with 
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all  its  upward  intervals  or  steps  taken  downward,  and 
vice  versa.  Also  called  imitation  by  inversion  or  in  con- 
trary motion.  (See  imitation,  3.)  Retrograde  inversion, 
however,  is  the  same  as  retrograde  imitation  (which  see, 
under  imitation,  3).  (3)  In  double  counterpoint,  the  trans- 
position of  the  upper  voice-part  below  the  lower,  and 
vice  versa.  Inversion  is  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  the 
composition.  The  transposition  may  be  either  of  an  oc- 
tave or  of  any  other  interval,  (d)  In  math. : (1)  A turn- 
ing backward ; a contrary  rule  of  operation : as,  to  prove 
an  answer  by  inversion,  as  division  by  multiplication  or 
addition  by  subtraction.  (2)  Change  in  the  order  of  the 
terms.  (3)  Certain  transformations.  Also  the  operation  of 
reversing  the  direction  of  every  line  in  a body  without  alter- 
ing its  length.  ( e ) In  geol. , the  folding  back  of  strata  upon 
themselves,  as  by  upheaval,  in  such  a way  that  the  order 
of  succession  appears  reversed.  (/)  Milit.,  a movement 
in  tactics  by  which  the  order  of  companies  in  line  is  in- 
verted, the  right  being  on  the  left,  the  left  on  the  right, 
and  so  on.  (</)  In  chem.,  a decomposition  of  certain  sugars 
and  other  carbohydrates,  induced  by  the  action  of  a fer- 
ment or  dilute  acid  by  which  the  elements  of  water  are 
added  to  a carbohydrate,  each  molecule  of  which  breaks 
up  into  two  molecules  of  a different  carbohydrate.  Thus, 
cane-sugar  in  solution,  when  heated  with  a dilute  acid, 
takes  up  water  and  breaks  up  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose 
and  levulose.  .See  invert-sugar.  — Circle  of  inversion,  a 
circle  with  respect  to  which  a given  curve  is  its  own  in- 
verse.—Geometrical  inversion  (usually  taken  to  mean 
cyclical  or  spherical  inversion),  a transformation  by  which 
for  each  point  of  a figure  is  substituted  a point  in  the 
same  direction  from  a fixed  point,  called  the  center  of  in- 
version, and  at  a distance  therefrom  equal  to  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  distance  of  the  first  point. — Inversion  of  an 
organ-  or  pedal-point.  See  organ-point. — Inversion 
of  parts.  See  def.  (c)  (3).— Inversion  of  subjects. 
See  def.  (c)  (2).—  Quadric  inversion,  in  math.,  a trans- 
formation of  a figure  consisting  in  substituting  for  each 
point  one  lying  in  the  same  direction  from  a fixed  center, 
and  on  the  polar  of  the  valuable  point  with  reference  to 
a quadric  surface.— Tangential  inversion,  in  math.,  a 
transformation  by  which  for  every  straight  line  of  a figure 
is  substituted  a parallel  line  passing  through  the  pole  of 
# the  first  with  reference  to  a conic. 

inversive  (in-ver'siv),  a.  [<  inverse  + -ive.~\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  inversion ; capable  of  caus- 
ing inversion. 

invert  (in-vert'),  v.  t.  [=  OF.  invertir  = Sp. 
invertir  = Pg.  inverter  = It.  invertere , < L.  in- 
vertere, turn  upside  down,  turn  about,  upset, 
invert,  < in,  in,  to,  toward,  4-  vertere,  turn:  see 
verse.  Cf.  advert,  convert,  evert,  etc.]  1.  To 
turn  in  an  opposite  direction ; turn  end  for  end, 
upside  down,  or  inside  out;  place  in  a contrary 
order  or  position : as,  to  invert  a cone  or  a sack ; 
to  invert  the  order  of  words. 

Invert 

What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1,  70. 

Let  no  attraction  invert  the  poles  of  thy  honesty. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  9. 

We  begin  by  knowing  little  and  believing  much,  and  we 
sometimes  end  by  inverting  the  quantities. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  215. 

We  invert  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  emotions  are  determined  by  our  imagina- 
tive creeds.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 16. 

2f.  To  divert;  turn  into  another  channel ; de- 
vote to  another  purpose. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  trea- 
sures to  his  own  private  use.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

< =Syn.  1.  Overthrow,  Subvert,  etc.  See  overturn. 

invert  (in'vert),  n.  [<  invert,  v.]  1.  In  arch., 

an  inverted  arch  ; specifically,  the  floor  of  the 
lock-chamber  of  a canal,  which  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  arch,  or  the  bottom  of 
a sewer. 

The  bottom  of  the  sewer  is  called  the  invert,  from  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  construction  to  an  “inverted  ” 
arch.  May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  445. 

2.  In  tel  eg.,  an  inverted  or  reversed  insula- 
tor. 

An  effort  is  at  present  being  made  to  introduce  a form 
of  invert  in  which  the  bolt  passes  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
insulating  material. 

Preece  and  Sivewright,  Telegraphy,  p.  224. 
invertant  (in-ver'tant),  a.  [<  invert  + - ant. ] 
In  her.,  same  as  inverted. 
invertebracy  (in-ver'te-bra-si),  n.  [<  inverte- 
brate) + -cy.~\  The  condition  of  being  inverte- 
brate, or  without  a backbone ; figuratively,  lack 
of  moral  stamina ; irresolution.  [Rare.] 

A person  may  reveal  his  hopeless  invertebracy  only  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  critical  situation. 

Neio  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  Dec.  24,  1886. 

invertebral  (in-ver'te-bral),  a.  [<  in- 3 + ver- 
tebral..]  Same  as  invertebrate. 

Invertebrata  (in-ver-te-bra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  invcrtebratiis,  invertebrate : see  in- 
vertebrate.] That  one  of  two  great  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom  (the  other  being  the  Verte- 
brata)  which  includes  animals  having  no  spinal 
column  or  backbone.  It  includes  seven  of  the  eight 
main  branches  into  which  Animalia  were  divided  : Pro- 
tozoa, Cadenterata,  Echinodermata,  Vermes,  Arthropoda, 
Molluscoidea,  and  Mollusca , thus  leaving  only  the  Vertebrata 
as  the  remaining  subkingdom,  of  equal  rank  only  with 
any  one  of  the  others,  not  with  them  all  collectively.  The 
word,  however,  no  longer  retains  any  exact  taxonomic 
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significance,  being  simply  used  to  designate  those  animals 
collectively  which  are  not  vertebrated.  The  primary  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom  now  made  is  into  Protozoa 
and  Metazoa , and  the  Vertebraia  form  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  latter,  to  be  contrasted  with  any  one  of  the  prime  di- 
visions of  the  metazoic  Invertebrata,  not  with  the  Inver- 
tebrata collectively.  Both  terms  ( Vertebrata  and  Inverte 
brata)  originated  with  Lamarck,  about  the  beginning  of  the 

★nineteenth  century.  Also  called  Evertebrata. 

invertebrate  (in-ver'te-brat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
invertebratus , < L.  in-  priv.  + vertebratus , ver- 
tebrate: see  vertebrate. \ I.  a.  1.  Not  verte- 
brate ; having  no  backbone ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Invertebrata.  Also  inverte - 
bral,  invertebrated. — 2.  Figuratively,  flaccid,  as 
if  from  lack  of  a backbone ; wanting  strength, 
firmness,  or  consistency;  weak;  nerveless — in- 
vertebrate matrix.  See  matrix. 

II.  n.  An  invertebrated  animal ; any  one  of 
the  Invertebrata. 

invertebrated  (in-ver'te-bra-ted),  a.  Same  as 
invertebrate,  1. 

inverted  (in-ver'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  invert,  v.] 
Turned  in  a contrary  direction;  turned  upside 
down;  reversed  in  order;  hence,  opposite;  con- 
trary. 

Such  forms  have  left  only  their  written  representatives 
— “ Your  obedient  servant,”  “ Your  humble  servant;  ” re- 
served for  occasions  when  distance  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  for  this  reason  often  having  inverted  meanings. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 394. 


Eagle  displayed ; 
wings  inverted. 
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Specifically— (a)  In  her.,  turned  in  the 
other  way  from  what  is  usual:  as,  the 
hands  inverted  when  the  fingers  point 
downward.  Also  invertant.  (b)  In  bat. , 
opposed  to  the  normal  or  usual  position, 
as  ovules  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
ovary  or  its  cells,  or  as  flowers  with  the 
normally  dorsal  side  ventral,  (c)  In  geol., 
lying  apparently  in  inverse  or  reverse 
order,  as  strata  which  have  been  folded 
back  on  each  other  by  the  intrusion  of 
igneous  rocks  or  by  crust  movements. 

—Inverted  arch,  in  arch.,  an  arch  with  its  intrados  be- 
low the  axis  or  springing  line.  Inverted  arches  are  used 

in  foundations  to 
connect  particu- 
lar points,  and 
distribute  their 
; weight  or  pres- 
sure over  a great- 
er extent  of  sur- 
face, as  in  piers 
and  the  like. — 
Inverted  chord. 
See  inversion  (c) 
(1),  and  chord,  4.— Inverted  comma,  in  printing,  a comma 
turned  upside  down  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a superior  posi- 
tion. The  beginning  of  a quotation  is  marked  by  a pair 
of  inverted  commas  or  by  one  alone,  as  the  end  is  by  a 
pair  of  apostrophes  or  by  a single  apostrophe.  (See  quo- 
tation.) A pair  of  inverted  commas  is  also  often  used  to 
signify  ditto,  being  placed  directly  under  the  word  to  be 
repeated.— Inverted  counterpoint.  See  inversion  (c)  (3), 
imitation,  3,  and  counterpoint,  3. — Inverted-flower,  the 
name  of  several  little  South  African  plants  of  the  genus  Mo- 
nopsis,  which  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a section 
of  the  genus  Bapuntium.  They  differ  from  typical 
Bapuntium  by  having  the  flowers  inverted.—  Invert- 
ed image.  See  lens.—  Inverted  interval.  See  inversion 
(c)(1),  and  interval,  6. — Inverted  organ-point  or  pedal- 
point.  See  organ-point. — Inverted  oscillating  engine. 
See  pendulous  engine , under  engine. — Inverted  position, 
turn,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

invertedly  (in-ver'tetl-li),  adv.  In  a contrary 
or  inverted  order. 


Inverted  Arches. 


Placing  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the  win- 
dow of  a darkened  room,  we  have  a pretty  landskip  of  the 
objects  abroad,  invertedly  painted  on  the  paper,  on  the  back 
of  the  eye.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  2,  note  38. 

invertible1  (in-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [<  invert  + -ible.] 
Capable  of  inversion ; susceptible  of  being  in- 
verted. [Rare.] 

invertible-t  (in-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv. 
+ vertere,  turn,  + -ible.\  Incapable  of  being 
turned;  inflexible. 

An  indurate  and  invertible  conscience.  Crannier. 


invertin  (in-ver'tin),  n.  [<  invert  + -jh2.]  An 
enzym  produced  by  several  species  of  fungi 
and  other  plants,  which  converts  cane-sugar 

★ in  solution  into  invert-sugar.  Also  invertase. 
invertor  (in-ver'tor),  n.  invert  + -or. \ That 

which  inverts  or  changes  the  direction,  as  of 
an  electric  current;  in  elect.,  a commutator. 
invert-SUgar  (in'vert-shug//ar),  n.  An  amor- 
phous saccharine  substance,  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  honey,  and  produced  by  the  action  of 
ferments  or  dilute  acids  on  cane-sugar,  it  is  re- 
garded  as  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glucose  and  fruc- 
tose. A solution  of  cane-sugar  turns  the  polarized  ray  of 
light  to  the  right,  while  invert-sugar  turns  it  to  the  left. 
From  this  inversion  of  the  action  on  polarized  light  the 

★ process  is  called  inversion,  and  the  product  invert-sugar. 
invest  (in -vest'),  v.  [<  F.  investir  = Pr.  en- 

vestir  = Sp.  Pg.  investir  = It.  investire,  < L.  in- 
vestir e,  clothe,  cover,  < in,  in,  on,  + vestire , 
clothe,  < vestis , clothing:  see  vest.  Cf.  divest, 
devest.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  or  as  if 
with  a garment  or  vesture ; clothe  ; indue : fol- 


lowed by  with,  and  sometimes  in,  before  the 
thing  covering:  opposed  to  divest. 

He  commaunded  vs  to  itiuest  our  selues  in  the  saide  gar- 
ments. Hakluyts  Voyages,  1. 105. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7,  58. 
In  the  gardens  are  many  fine  fountaines,  the  walls  cov- 
er’d w“i  citron  trees,  which  being  rarely  spread,  invest  the 
stone-works  intiiely.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  28,  1644. 

In  dim  cathedrals,  dark  with  vaulted  gloom, 

What  holy  awe  invests  the  saintly  tomb ! 

0.  W.  Holmes , A Rhymed  Lesson. 

2f.  To  clothe  or  attire  with  ; put  on. 

Alas ! for  pittie,  that  so  faire  a crew, 

As  like  can  not  be  seene  from  East  to  West, 

Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  18. 

3.  To  clothe  or  indue,  as  with  office  or  author- 
ity; hence,  to  accredit  with  some  quality  or 
attribute;  indue  by  attribution:  followed  by 
with:  as,  to  invest  a narrative  with  the  charm  of 
romance ; to  invest  a friend  with  every  virtue. 

Beatrice,  the  unforgotten  object  of  his  early  tenderness, 
was  invested  by  his  imagination  with  glorious  and  myste- 
rious attributes.  Macaulay,  Dante. 

4.  In  law,  to  put  in  possession  of  something  to 
beheld  as  a matter  of  right;  instate  or  install: 
as,  to  invest  a man  with  rank,  dignity,  etc. 

The  Queen  in  requital  invested  him  with  the  Honour  of 
Earl  of  Glenkare  and  Baron  of  Valence. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  335. 
Mary  of  Orleans  . . . had  been  invested  in  this  princi- 
pality bv  the  three  estates  in  1094. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  375. 

5f.  To  confer ; give ; vest. 

It  investeth  a right  of  government.  Bacon. 

6.  To  surround;  hem  in  or  about;  especial- 
ly, to  surround  with  hostile  intent,  or  in  such 
a way  as  to  prevent  approach  or  escape ; sur- 
round with  troops,  military  works,  or  other  bar- 
riers; beleaguer. 

I saw  a town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
invested  on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  so  strait- 
ened as  to  cry  for  quarter.  Addison,  Husbands  and  W ives. 

Leyden  was  thoroughly  invested,  no  less  than  sixty-two 
redoubts  . . . now  girding  the  city. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  553. 
A person  trying  to  steal  into  an  invested  town  with  pro- 
visions would  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

Woolsey,  lntrod.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  iii.,  p.  464. 

7.  To  employ  for  some  profitable  use ; convert 
into  some  other  form  of  wealth,  usually  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  nature,  as  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  or  shares,  or  in  loans  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  etc. : said  of  money  or  capi- 
tal: followed  by  in:  as,  to  invest  one’s  means 
in  lands  or  houses,  or  in  bank-stock,  govern- 
ment bonds,  etc.;  to  invest  large  sums  in  books. 
— Investing  membrane.  See  membrane. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  investment:  as,  to 
invest  in  railway  shares. 

investientf  (iu-ves'tient),  a.  [<  L.  investien( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  investire,  clothe : see  invest.]  Investing; 
covering;  clothing. 

This  sand,  when  consolidated  and  freed  from  its  inves- 
tient  shells,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

W oodward. 

investigate1  (in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  in- 
vestigabilis,  that  can  be  searched  into,  < L.  in- 
vestigare, search  into,  investigate : see  investi- 
gate.'] Capable  of  being  investigated  or  search- 
ed out ; open  to  investigation. 

In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a less  good  before  a greater, 
the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  investigable  and  may 
be  known.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  7. 

A few  years  since  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to 
speculate  on  the  present  chemical  constitution  of  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  ; it  would  have  been  one  of  the  myste- 
ries which  no  ast  ronomer  would  consider  investigable. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 21. 

investigable2t  (in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  in- 
vestigabilis,  that  cannot  be  searched  into,  un- 
searchable, < in-  priv.  + *vestigabilis,  that  can 
be  searched  into,  < L.  vestigare,  search  into: 
see  investigate.]  That  cannot  be  investigated ; 
unsearchable. 

Woman,  what  tongue  or  pen  is  able 
To  determine  what  thou  art, 

A thing  so  moving  and  unstable, 

So  sea-like,  so  investigable.  Cotton,  Woman. 

investigate  (in-ves'ti-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
investigated,  ppr.  investigating.  [<  L.  investi- 
gatus,  pp.  of  investigare,  track  or  trace  out, 
search  into,  investigate,  < in,  in,  on,  + vesti- 
gare, follow  a track,  search,  < vestigium,  a 
track,  foot-track : see  vestige.]  To  search  into 
or  search  out ; inquire  into;  search  or  examine 
into  the  particulars  of;  examine  in  detail:  as, 
to  investigate  the  forces  of  nature ; to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  natural  phenomena ; to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  an  agent. 


He  went  from  one  room  to  another  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  be  investigating  everything,  though  in  reality  they  saw 
nothing.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxiv. 

Tile  philosopher  investigates  truth  independently  ; the 
sophist  embellishes  the  truth,  which  he  takesfer  granted. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  797. 
=Syn.  To  scrutinize,  overhaul,  sift,  probe  into,  explore, 
★study. 

investigation  (in-ves-ti-ga'skon),  n.  [=  F. 
investigation  = Sp.  investigacion  = Pg.  investi- 
gaqdo  = It.  investigazione,  < L.  investigation-), 
a searching  into, < investigare , search  into:  see 
investigate.]  The  act  of  investigating;  the 
making  of  a search  or  inquiry ; detailed  or  par- 
ticularized examination  to  ascertain  the  truth 
in  regard  to  something;  careful  research. 

Your  travels  I hear  much  of ; my  own  shall  never  more 
be  in  a strange  land,  but  a diligent  investigation  of  my 
own  territories.  Pope,  To  Swift. 

The  intercourse  of  society  — its  trade,  its  religion,  its 
friendships,  its  quarrels  — is  one  wide  judicial  investiga- 
tion of  character.  Emerson,  1st  ser.,  p.  259. 

= Syn.  Inquisition,  Inquiry,  etc.  (see  examination)’,  over- 
hauling, probing.  See  inference. 
investigative  (in-ves'ti-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  investi- 
gate + -we.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  investiga- 
tion; given  to  investigation ; curious  and  de- 
liberate in  research. 

We  may  work  simply  for  the  love  of  discovery — that  is, 
the  exercise  of  the  investigative  instinct  and  the  pleasure 
of  overcoming  difficulties  ; or  we  may  work  with  the  be- 
neficent idea  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  75. 

investigator  (in-ves'ti-ga-tor),  n.  [=  F.  inves- 
tigated)- = Sp.  Pg.  investigador  = It.  investiga- 
tore,  < L.  investigator,  one  who  searches,  < in- 
vestigare, search;  see  investigate.]  One  who  in- 
vestigates or  makes  careful  research. 

Not  as  an  investigator  of  truth,  but  as  an  advocate  la- 
homing  to  prove  his  point.  Whately,  Rhetoric. 

Investigatores  (m-ves//ti-ga-t6'rez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  L.  investigator,  one  who  searches: 
see  investigator.]  An  extensive  heterogeneous 
group  of  birds  proposed  by  Reiehenbaeh  and 
adopted  by  Brehm,  having  no  characters  by 
which  it  can  be  defined ; the  searchers, 
investiont,  n.  [<  ML.  investio(n-),  an  invest- 
ing, < L.  investire,  invest : see  invest.]  The  act 
of  investing;  investiture. 

We  knew,  my  lord,  before  we  brought  the  crown, 

Intending  your  investion  so  near 

The  residence  of  your  despised  brother, 

The  lords  would  not  be  too  exasperate 
To  injury  or  suppress  your  worthy  title. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  i.  1. 

investitive  (in-ves'ti-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  investitus , 
pp.  of  investire , invest,  + -ive.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  investiture.  See  the  quotation. 

The  investitive  event  r is  that|  by  which  the  title  to  the 
thing  in  question  should  have  accrued  to  you,  and  for  want 
of  which  such  title  is,  through  the  delinquency  of  the 
offender,  as  it  were  intercepted. 

Bentham,  lntrod.  to  Prin.  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, xvi.  35. 

Investitive  fact.  See/act._ 

investiture  (in-ves'ti-tur),  n.  [<  F.  investiture 
= Pr.  investitura  = Sp.  Pg.  investidura  = It. 
investitura , < ML.  investitura , investing,  < L. 
investire,  invest:  see  invest.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
vesting, as  with  possession  or  power;  formal 
bestowal  or  presentation  of  a possessory  or 
prescriptive  right,  as  to  a fief  or  to  the  rights 
and  possessions  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity:  opposed  to  divestiture. 

The  King  claimed  the  Investiture  of  Bishops  to  be  his 
Right,  and  forbad  Appeals  and  Intercourse  to  Rome. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  35. 
Charles  had  entirely  failed  in  his  application  to  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth  for  a recognition  of  his  right  to  Na- 
ples by  a formal  act  of  investiture. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 
An  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all  church- 
men who  should  accept  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices from  lay  hands. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  95. 
The  grant  of  land  or  a feud  was  perfected  by  the  cere- 
mony of  corporal  investiture  or  open  delivery  of  possession. 

Blackstone. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  clothes;  covering; 
vestment. 

While  we  yet  have  on 

Our  gross  investiture  of  mortal  weeds.  Trench. 
Let  him  so  wait  until  the  bright  investiture  and  sweet 
warmth  of  the  sunset  are  withdrawn  from  the  waters. 

Buskin. 

Ecclesiastical  investiture,  in  the  Bom.  Cath.  CA,  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  possession  of  the  temporalities 
and  privileges  of  his  office  upon  a bishop  or  an  abbot,  by 
delivering  to  him  the  pastoral  staff  and  ring,  the  symbols 
of  his  office.  To  whom  the  right  of  investiture  belonged 
was  long  a point  of  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  About  the  tenth  century  the  mon- 
archs  controlled  the  bestowal  of  these  symbols,  but  Hilde- 
brand (Gregory  VII.)in  1075  published  a decree  forbidding 
clergymen  to  receive  investiture  from  a layman  under  pain 


investiture 


3173 


invincibly 


of  deposition.  This  dispute  between  church  and  state  inveterate  (in-vet'e-rat),  a.  T=  Sp.  Pg.  invete- 
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was  settled  by  the  concordat  of  Worms,  in  1122,  by  which 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  agreed  to  surrender  the  right  of 
investiture  on  condition  that  the  election  to  the  office 
be  held  before  him  or  his  representative.  A similar  com- 
promise had  been  made  in  1107  between  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land and  Pope  Pascal  II.  The  kings  of  France  contin- 
ued the  contest,  and  at  length  secured  the  right  of  con- 
ferring separate  investiture  by  means  of  a written  instru- 
ment. At  present,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  where  the 
church  is  supported  by  the  state,  special  agreements,  or 
concordats,  govern  investiture ; in  nearly  all  these  coun- 
tries the  consent  of  both  the  Pope  and  the  civil  authorities 
is  necessary  before  investiture.— Feudal  investiture, 
the  public  delivery  of  the  land  by  the  lord  to  the  tenant, 
which  under  the  feudal  system  created  the  estate  in  fee 
in  the  tenant,  and  the  obligation  of  military  or  other  feudal 
service  in  return.  See  fealty. — Investiture  ring,  the 
ring  used  in  the  installation  of  a pope. 

investive,  a.  An  erroneous  reading  of  infes- 
tire. 

The  horrid  fire,  all  mercilesse,  did  choke 
The  scorched  wretches  with  investive  smoke. 

Mir.  for  Mays.,  p.  829. 

investment  (in-vest'ment),  n.  [=  It.  investi- 
mento,  < ML.  investimentum , < L.  investire , in- 
vest: see  invest .]  1.  That  with  which  a per- 

son or  thing  is  invested  or  covered ; clothing ; 
vestment;  covering. 

You,  lord  archbishop,  . . . 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1,  46. 

Such  separable  investments  [shells  and  cysts]  are  formed 
by  the  cell-bodies  of  many  Protozoa,  a phenomenon  not 
exhibited  by  tissue- cells. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  834. 

2.  The  act  of  investing,  or  the  state  of  being  in- 
vested, as  with  a right,  office,  or  attribute;  en- 
dowment; investiture. 

What  were  all  his  most  rightful  honours  but  the  people’s 
gift,  the  investment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  honour 
. . . which  redounds  from  a whole  nation  into  one  person? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 


If  love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowledge,  the 
offence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of  singularity. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

invigilance,  invigilancy  (in-vij'i-lans,  -lan-si), 
n.  Lack  of  vigilance ; neglect  of  watching. 


rado  = It.  inveterato,  < L.  inveteratus,  pp. 
the  verb.]  If.  Old;  long  established. 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance;  ★[Rare.]  _ . 

deep-rooted;  obstinate:  generally,  though  not  invigllatet  (m-vr)  l-lat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  invigila- 
always,  in  a derogatory  sense : as,  an  inveterate  ^usi  PP*  of  invigilare,  watch  diligently,  be  very 
disease ; an  inveterate  enemy.  watchful,  < in-  intensive  + vigilare , watch:  see 

The  sins  he  is  to  mortify  are  inveterate,  habitual,  and  vigilant.]  To  watch  diligently,  j Bailey. 
confirmed,  having  had  the  growth  and  stability  of  a whole  LilVlgllatlOn  (in-vij-1-la/shon),  n.  [\  invigilate 
life.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works (ed.  1835),  I.  187.  -f  -ion.]  The  act  of  watching;  watchfulness. 


Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made  haste ; 
And  long  inveterate  friends  saluted  as  they  passed. 

Drydcn,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1.  127. 
Some  gentlemen  have  inveterate  prejudices  against  any 
attempts  to  increase  the  powers  of  congress. 

Monroe,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  445. 


It  is  certain  that  no  scientific  conviction  that  life  was  in 
danger  would  probably  . . . draw  forth  the  same  tender- 
ness of  invigilation  for  the  patient,  or  force  upon  him  the 
same  degree  of  self-watchfulness  and  compliance,  as  are 
secured  by  the  constant  presence  or  apprehension  of  pain. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra , XLV.  21. 


by  long  continuance : applied  to  persons : as 
an  inveterate  smoker. 

Certain  it  is  that  Tibullus  was  not  inveterate  in  his  pre- 
judices against  a social  glass.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

4f.  Malignant;  virulent;  showing  obstinate  pre- 
judice. 

Would  to  God  we  could  at  last  learn  this  Wisdom  from 
our  enemies,  not  to  widen  our  own  differences  by  inveter- 
ate heats,  bitterness  and  animosities  among  our  selves. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 
Thy  most  inveterate  soul, 

That  looks  through  the  foul  prison  of  thy  body. 

Banks. 

= Syn.  2.  Deep-seated,  chronic.— 3.  Habitual,  hardened, 
inveterately  (in-vet'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
veterate manner;  with  obstinacy, 
inveterateness  (in-vet'e-rat-nes),  n.  Invete- 
racy. 

As  time  hath  rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the  art,  so 
hath  the  inveteratenesse  of  his  malice  more  ready  in  the 
execution.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  12. 

3.  A surrounding  or  hemming  in;  blockade  of  inveteration  (in-vet-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  inve- 


3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit ; having  habits  fixed  invigor,  invigour  (in-vig'or),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  en 


the  avenues  of  ingress  and  egress,  as  for  the 
besieging  of  a town  or  fortress;  inclosure  by 
armed  force  or  other  obstruction. 

I now  had  my  three  corps  up  to  the  works  built  for  the 
defence  of  Vicksburg,  on  three  roads  — one  to  the  north, 
one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  By 
the  morning  of  the  19th  the  investment  was  as  complete  as 
my  limited  number  of  troops  would  allow. 

U.  S . Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  529. 

4.  An  investing  of  money  or  capital;  expen- 
diture for  profit  or  future  benefit;  a placing  or 
conversion  of  capital  in  a way  intended  to  se- 
cure income  or  profit  from  its  employment:  as, 
an  investment  in  active  business,  or  in  stocks, 
land,  or  the  like;  to  make  safe  investment  of 
one’s  principal. — 5.  That  which  is  invested; 
money  or  capital  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  profit  or  benefit. 


A certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengali  has  been,  invictedt  (in-vik'ted) 
or  manv  vears.  set  anart  to  be  emoloved  in  the  rmrehase  I , 


for  many  years,  set  apart  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  this  is  called  the 
investment . Burke , Affairs  of  India. 

6.  That  in  which  money  is  laid  out  or  invested: 
as,  land  is  the  safest  investment. 
investor  (in-ves'tor),  n.  [<  invest  + -or.] 
who  invests  or  makes  an  investment, 
investuret  (in-ves'tur),  n.  [<  invest  + -ure. 
Cf.  investiture  and  vesture.']  Investiture;  in- 
vestment. 

They  [the  kings  of  England]  exercised  thiB  authority  both 
over  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  did  at  first  erect  bishopricks, 
[and]  grant  investures  in  them. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

investuret  (in-ves'tur),  v.  t.  [<  investure,  n.] 

1.  To  clothe. 

Our  monks  investured  in  their  copes.  Fuller. 

2.  To  p»t  into  possession,  as  of  an  office. 

He  . . . hath  already  inuestured  hym  in  the  dukedome 
of  Prussia.  Ascham,  Rep.  of  Affairs  of  Germany. 

inveteracy  (in-vet'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  inveterate) 
+ -cy . ] The  state’of’  being  inveterate;  long 
continuance;  firmness  or  deep-rooted  persis- 
tence. 

The  inveteracy  of  the  people’s  prej  udices  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  use  of  all  means  for  reducing  them. 

Addison. 

The  wicked,  besides  the  long  list  of  debts  already  con- 
tracted, carries  with  him  an  inveteracy  of  evil  habits  that 
will  prompt  him  to  contract  more. 

A.  Tucker , Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxix. 

inveteratet  (in-vet'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  invetera- 
tus, pp.  of  inveterare  (>  It.  inveterare  = Sp.  Pg. 
(refl.)  inveterar  = F.  inveterer),  keep  for  a long 
time,  in  pass,  become  old,  < in,  in,  + vetus  (ve- 
ter-),  old:  see  veteran.]  To  make  inveterate; 
render  chronic ; establish  by  force  of  habit. 

Feeling  the  piercing  torments  of  broken  limbs,  and  in- 
veterated  wounds.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1.  23. 

Temptations,  which  have  all  their  force  and  prevalence 
from  long  custom  and  inveterated  habit. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  i. 


teratio{n-),  < inveterare,  keep  for  a long  time : 
see  inveterate.]  A growing  into  use  by  long 
custom.  Bailey. 

invexed  (in-vekst'),  a.  [<  ML.  invexus,  equiv. 
to  L.  convcxus,  arched  (see  con- 
vex), + -ed2.]  In  her.,  arched  or 
shaped  in  a curve : especially 
applied  to  a hearing  which  is  so 
shaped  on  one  side  only,  the 
curve  being  concave  or  toward 
the  bearing. 

inviett  (in-vikt'),  a.  [<  L.  invic- 
fMS,  unconquered,  < in-  priv.  + ric- 
tus, pp.  of  vincere,  conquer:  see  victor.] 
conquered. 

Who  weens  to  vanquish  Him,  makes  Him  invict. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  P.  Mathieu’s  Trophies  of  Hen.  the  Great, 

[1.  151. 

a.  [<  L.  invictus,  uncon- 
quered (see  invict),  4-  -ed2.]  Unconquered. 

A more  noble  worthy,  whose  sublime 
Tnmctcd  spirit  in  most  hard  assays 
Still  added  reverent  statues  to  his  days. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 


A Chief  invexed. 


Un- 


vigorer,  envigourer  (=  It.  mvigorire ),  render  vig- 
orous, strengthen,  < L.  in,  in,  + vigor,  strength : 
see  vigor. ] To  invigorate;  animate;  encou- 
rage. [Poetical.] 

What  pomp  of  words,  what  nameless  energy, 
Kindles  the  verse,  invigours  every  line  ! 

W.  Thompson,  On  Rope’s  Works. 
To  invigour  order,  justice,  law,  and  rule. 

Dwight,  The  Country  Pastor. 

invigorate  (in-vig'or -at),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp, 
invigorated , ppr.  invigorating.  [As  invigor  + 
-ate**.]  To  give  vigor  to ; give  life  and  energy 
to;  strengthen;  animate. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in 
defect  of  a load-stone  might  serve  to  invigorate  and  touch 
a needle  any  where.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign, 

And  youth  invigorate  tnat  frame  again. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  34. 

invigoration  (in-vig-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
vigoration  ; < invigorate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  in- 
vigorating, or  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

I find  in  myself  an  appetitive  faculty  which  is  always 
in  the  very  height  of  activity  and  invigoration.  Norris. 

invigour,  v.  t.  See  invigor. 
invilet  (in-vil'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  *enviler , enviller 
= It.  invilire,  < ML.  invilare,  inviliare , render 
vile  (cf.  LL.  invilitare,  account  vile),  < L.  in,  in, 
4-  vilis,  vile : see  vile.]  To  render  vile. 

It  did  so  much  invile  the  estimate 
Of  th’  open’d  and  invulgar’d  mysteries, 

Which,  now  reduc’d  unto  the  basest  rate, 

Must  wait  upon  the  Norman  subtleties. 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 

invillaged  (in-vil'ajd),  a.  [<  in-2  + village  + 
-ed2.]  Transformed  into  a village. 

There  on  a goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 

Lies  buried  in  his  dust  some  auncient  towne ; 

Who  now  invillaged,  there’s  only  seene 
In  his  vast  mines  what  his  state  has  beene. 

IF.  Broume,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  3. 

invinatef  (in-vi'nat),  a.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + vinum , 
wine,  + - ate L]  Embodied  in  wine. 

Christ  should  be  impanate  and  invinate. 

Crammer,  Works,  I.  305. 


^ne  invidious  (in-vid'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  invidiosus,  en-  invincibility  (in-vin-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  invinci 


vious,  < invidia,  envy : see  envy.  Cf . envious , a 
doublet  of  invidious.']  it.  Envious ; causing 
or  arising  from  envy. 

The  chymist  there 

May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee. 

C.  Smart,  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

2f.  Enviable ; desirable. 

Such  a person  appeareth  in  a far  more  honourable  and 
invidious  state  than  any  prosperous  person.  Barrow. 

3.  Prompted  by  or  expressing  or  adapted  to 
excite  envious  dislike  or  ill  will;  offensively 
or  unfairly  discriminating:  as,  invidious  dis- 
tinctions or  comparisons. 

What  needs,  O monarch,  this  invidious  praise, 

Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise? 

Pope,  Iliad,  iv.  456. 

As  the  gentleman  has  made  an  apology  for  his  style,  . . . 
we  shall  not  take  upon  us  the  invidious  task  of  selecting 
its  faults.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

Hence — 4f.  Hateful;  odious;  detestable. 

He  rose,  and  took  th’  advantage  of  the  times, 

To  load  young  Turnus  with  invidious  crimes. 

Dryden , .Eneid,  xi. 

= Syn.  3.  Tnvidio'us,  Offensive.  Invidious,  having  lost  its 
subjective  sense  of  envious,  now  means  producing  or  likely 
to  produce  ill  feeling  because  bringing  persons  or  their 
belongings  into  contrast  with  others  in  an  unjust  or  morti-  The  Spanish  or  Invincible  Armada.  See  armada,  1. 
fying  way : as,  an  invidious  comparison  or  distinction.  The  invillcibleneSS  (in-vin'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ill  feeling  thus  produced  would  t>e  notenvy,  but  resent;  ity  of  peing  invincible ; unconquerableness ; in- 


fife : see  -biUty.]  The  quality  of  being  invinci- 
ble ; invincibleness ; unconquerableness. 

Sarah  thinks  the  British  are  never  beaten,  while  I do 
not  put  so  much  faith  in  their  invincibility. 

^ J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Spy.  i. 

invincible  (in-vin'si-bl),  a.  [<  F.  invincible  = 
Sp.  invencible  = Pg.  invencivel  = It.  invincibile , 
< L.  invincibilis,  < in-  priv.  + vincibilis,  conquer- 
able: see  vincible .]  Incapable  of  being  con- 
quered or  subdued ; that  cannot  be  overcome ; 
unconquerable;  insuperable:  as,  an  invincible 
army;  invincible  difficulties. 

And  the  Romans  themselves  at  this  time  acknowledg’d 
they  ne’re  saw  a people  of  a more  invincible  spirit  and 
less  afraid  of  dying  than  these  [Jews]  were. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

Yorick  had  an  invincible  dislike  and  opposition  in  his 
nature  to  gravity.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  11. 

It  was  granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  net  desper- 
ate ; the  difficulties  were  many,  but  not  invincible. 

IF.  Bradford,  in  Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  120. 
[Some  commentators  and  editors  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  this  word  is  used  by  Jonson,  Shakspere,  Marlowe,  and 
others  as  meaning  invisible,  but  the  instances  on  which  the 
opinion  was  formed  are  somewhat  doubtful. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2,  337.] 


ment,  on  account  of  wounded  pride.  Offensive  is  a general 
word,  covering  invidious  and  all  other  words  characteriz- 
ing that  which  gives  offense. 

invidiously  (in-vid'i-us-li),  adv.  In  an  invidi- 
ous manner. 


superableness. 

Against,  the  invincibleness  of  general  custom  (for  the 
most  part)  men  strive  in  faith. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Real  Character,  i 5. 


invidiousness  (in-vid'i-us-nes),  n.  The  char-  invincibly  (in-vin'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  invincible 
acter  of  being  invidious;  offensiveness.  manner;  unconquerably;  insuperably. 


inviolability 

inviolability  (m-vPo-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  in- 
violability = Sp.  invioiabilidad  = Pg.  inviola- 
biUdade,  < LL.  inviolabilita{t-)s,  inviolability,  < 
L.  mviolabilis,  inviolable : see  inviolable.']  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  inviolable. 

The  declamations  respecting  the  inviolability  of  church 
property  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  appa- 
rent force  to  this  ambiguity.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  V.  vii.  § 1. 

When  we  speak  of  the  inviolability  of  an  ambassador, 
we  mean  that  neither  public  authority  nor  private  persons 
can  use  any  force  or  do  violence  to  him  without  offending 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 92a. 

inviolable  (in-vl'o-la-bl),  a.  [=  F.  inviolable 
= Sp.  inviolable  ==  Pg.  inviolavel  = It.  inviola- 
bile , < L.  inviolabilis , invulnerable,  imperisha- 
ble, inviolable,  < in-  priv.  + violabilis,  violable : 
see  violable.]  1.  Not  to  be  violated;  having  a 
right  to  or  a guaranty  of  immunity ; that  is  to 
be  kept  free  from  violence  or  violation  of  any 
kind,  as  infraction,  assault,  arrest,  invasion, 
profanation,  etc.:  as,  an  inviolable  peace  or  oath; 
inviolable  territory ; inviolable  sanctity. 

But  honest  men’s  words  are  Stygian  oaths,  and  promises 
inviolable.  Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor. , iii.  19. 

For  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable.  Milton , P.  L. , iv.  843. 

It  is,  that  you  preserve  the  most 
Inviolable  secrecy.  Halleck,  The  Recorder. 

2.  That  cannot  be  violated ; not  subject  to  vio- 
lence ; incapable  of  being  injured. 

The  inviolable  saints, 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  398. 
Th’  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 

Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xii. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country’s  rite. 

To  earth  a sable,  to  the  sun  a white, 

Prepare,  ye  Trojans  ! while  a third  we  bring 
Select  to  Jove,  th’  inviolable  king. 

Pope,  Iliad,  iii.  144. 

inviolableness  (in-vi'o-la-bl-nes),  u.  Inviola- 
bility. 

inviolably  (in-vi'o-la-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  in- 
violable; without  violation  or  violence  of  any 
kind:  as,  a sanctuary  inviolably  sacred;  to  keep 
a promise  inviolably. 

The  path  prescrib’d,  inviolably  kept, 

Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

inviolacy  (in-vi'o-la-si),  n.  [<  inviola(te)  + - cij .] 
The  state  of  being  inviolate  : as,  the  inviolacy 
of  an  oath.  [Rare.] 

inviolate  (in-vi'o-lat),  a.  [<  ME.  inviolate  = 
Sp.  Pg.  inviolado  = It.  inviolato,  < L.  inviolatus, 
unhurt,  < ift-priv.+  violatus,  hurt:  see  violate.] 
Not  violated ; free  from  violation  or  hurt  of  any 
kind ; secure  against  violation  or  impairment. 
But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee.  Sir  J.  Denham,  Prudence. 

In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state, 

His  truth,  like  heaven’s,  was  kept  inviolate. 

Dryden , Threnodia  Augustalis,  1.  486. 
By  shaping  some  august  decree, 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will, 

And  compass’d  by  the  inviolate  sea. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

inviolatedt  (in-vi'o-la-ted),  a.  Inviolate;  un- 
violated. 

That  faculty  alone  fortune  and  nature  have  left  invio- 
lated.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iv.  5. 

inviolately  (in-vi'o-lat-li),  adv.  In  an  invio- 
late manner ; so  as  not  to  be  violated ; without 
violation. 

Theire  libertye  (whiche  they  had  kept  inuiolatelye  by  so 
manye  ages).  J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Ourtius,  fol.  273. 

inviolateness  (in-vi'o-lat-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  inviolate. 

invious  (in'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  invius,  without  a 
road,  impassable,  < in-  priv.  4-  v ia,  road,  way : 
see  via:  cf.  devious , obvious .]  Pathless; 
hence,  impassable.  [Rare0] 

If  nothing  can  oppugn^  love, 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove, 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  386. 

inviousness  (in'vi-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing invious  or  impassable.  [Rare.] 

Inviousness  and  emptiness,  . . . where  all  is  dark  and 
unpassable,  as  perviousness  is  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Ward , tr.  of  More’s  Pref.  to  his  Philos.  Works  (1710). 

invirilityf  (in-vi-ril'i-ti),  n.  [<  in-%  + virility.'] 
Lack  of  manhood ; unmanliness ; effeminacy. 

Was  ever  the  invirility  of  Nero,  Heliogabalus,  or  Sarda- 
napalus,  those  monsters  if  not  shames  of  men  and  nature, 
comparable  up  to  that  which  our  artificiall  stageplayers 
continually  practise  on  the  stage? 

Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I. , v.  3. 
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inviront,  v,  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  environ. 

Boyle. 

invirtnedt,  a.  [<  in- 2 + virtue  + -ed2.]  En- 
dowed with  virtue. 

Apolloes  sonne  by  certaine  proofe  now  finds 

Th’  invertued  hearbes  have  gainst  such  poyson  power. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 

inviscate  (in-vis'kat),  v.  t.]  pret.  and  pp.  in- 
viscated , ppr.  inviscating.  [<  LL.  inviscatus, 
pp.  of  inviscare  (>  It.  inviscare  = Sp.  Pg.  envis- 
car  = Pr.  inviscar,  enviscar  = F.  invisquer), 
smear  with  bird-lime,  < L.  in,  in,  on,  + viscum , 
vis cus,  bird-lime : see  viscus.]  To  daub  or  smear 
with  glutinous  matter.  [Rare.] 

Its  [the  chameleon’s]  food  being  flyes,  ...  it  hath  in 
the  tongue  a mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  whereby,  upon 
a sudden  emission,  it  inviscates  and  entangleth  those  in- 
sects. Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  22. 

invisceratef  (in-vis 'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  invis- 
ceratus , pp.  of  inviscerare,  put  into  the  entrails, 
< L.  in,  in,  + viscera , entrails:  see  viscera.]  To 
root  or  implant  deeply,  as  in  the  inward  parts. 

Our  Saviour  seem eth  to  have  affected  so  much  the  in- 
viscerating  this  disposition  in  our  hearts,  as  he  claimeth 
the  first  introduction  of  this  precept  [to  love  one  another]. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xv.  § 1. 

invisceratef  (in-vis 'e-rat),  a.  [<  LL.  inviscera- 
tus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Rooted  in  the  inward 
parts. 

Man  sigheth  (as  the  Apostle  saith)  as  burthened  with 
inviscerate  interests,  longing  to  put  on  this  pure  spirituall 
vesture  of  filiall  love. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xiv.  § 3. 

inviscid  (in-vis'id),  a.  [<  in- 3 + viscid.]  Not 
viscid  or  viscous;  without  viscosity. 

invisedf,  a.  [<  L.  invisus,  unseen  (<  in-  priv.  + 
visits,  seen),  + -ed2.]  Invisible;  unseen;  un- 
inspected. [Rare;  known  only  in  the  following 
passage.] 

The  diamond — why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  212. 
[The  meaning  ‘ inspected,  tried,  investigated  ’ is  also  sug- 
gested by  some  commentators.] 

invisibility  (in-viz-i-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  invisibili- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  F.  invisiSilite  = Pr.  invisibilitat 

= Sp.  invisibilidad  = Pg.  invisibilidade  = It.  in- 
visibilitd,  < LL.  itivisibilita( t-)s,  < L.  invisibilis, 
not  visible,  unseen:  see  invisible.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  invisible ; incapacity  of  being  seen. 

And  he  that  challenged  the  boldest  hand  unto  the  pic- 
ture of  an  echo  must  laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  onely  in 
the  description  of  invisibility , but  circumscription  of  ubi- 
quity, and  fetching  under  lines  incomprehensible  circu- 
larity. Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 

2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

Atoms  and  invisibilities.  Landor. 

invisible  (in-viz'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  invisi- 
ble, < OF.  invisible,  F.  invisible  = Pr.  invisible, 
envesible  = Sp.  invisible  = Pg.  invisivel  = It.  in- 
visibile,  < L.  invisibilis,  not  visible,  unseen,  < in- 
priv.  + (LL.)  visibilis,  visible:  see  visible.]  I. 
a.  1.  Not  visible;  incapable  of  being  Been ; im- 
perceptible by  the  sight. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  157. 

In  vain  we  admire  the  lustre  of  anything  seen:  that 
which  is  truly  glorious  is  invisible. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  11. 

The  atom,  then,  is  invisible;  it  never  directly  comes 
within  the  range  of  our  perception. 

IF.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  175. 

We  say  therefore  a line  has  always  two  points  in  com- 
mon with  a conic,  but  these  are  either  distinct,  or  coin- 
cident, or  invisible.  The  word  imaginary  is  generally 
used  instead  of  invisible;  but,  as  the  points  have  nothing 
to  do  with  imagination,  we  prefer  the  word  invisible,  rec- 
ommended originally  by  Clifford. 

0.  Henrici,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  799. 
2.  Out  of  sight;  concealed  or  withdrawn  from 
view:  as,  he  keeps  himself  invisible. 

I’ll  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth, 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  1. 
Invisible  church,  the  church  in  heaven  and  in  the  in- 
termediate state ; the  church  triumphant  and  the  church 
expectant,  as  distinguished  from  the  church  militant. 

Of  the  Church  of  God  there  be  two  parts,  one  triumphant 
and  one  militant,  one  invisible  and  the  other  visible.  In 
the  invisible  Church  are  all  they  who,  having  finished  their 
course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labours. 

Bp.  Forbes,  Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
[(ed.  1888),  p.  269. 

Invisible  green,  a shade  of  green  so  dark  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguishable  from  black. — Invisible  ink.  Seeinfcl. 

II.  n.  1 . A Rosicrucian : so  called  because 
of  the  secret  character  of  the  organization. — 
2.  One  who  rejects  or  denies  the  visible  char- 
acter or  external  organization  of  the  church; 
specifically  [cap.],  a name  given  to  certain 
German  Protestants  because  they  maintained 
that  the  church  of  Christ  might  be,  and  some- 
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times  had  been,  invisible The  Invisible,  God; 

the  Supreme  Being. 

Th’  Invisible,  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal’d, 

To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  61. 

invisibleness  (in-viz'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  invisible ; invisibility, 
invisibly  (in-viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  a maimer  to 
escape  the  sight ; so  as  not  to  be  seen. 

Dear  madam,  think  not  me  to  blame  ; 

Invisibly  the  fairy  came.  Gay,  Fables,  iii. 

invisionf  (in-vizh'on),  n.  [<  in- 3 + vision .]  Lack 
of  vision ; blindness. 

This  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Aristotle, 
who  computeth  the  time  of  their  anopsy  or  invision  by  that 
of  their  gestation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  p.  174. 

invita  Minerva  (in-vi'ta  mi-ner'va).  [L.:  in- 
vita,  abl.  fem.  of  invitus,  unwilling;  Minerva, 
abl.  (absolute)  of  Minerva,  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  genius : see  Minerva.]  Minerva 
being  unwilling  or  unpropitious  — that  is,  when 
without  inspiration ; when  not  in  the  vein  or 
mood : used  with  reference  to  literary  or  artis- 
tic creation. 

invitation  (in-vi-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  invitation 
= Sp.  invitacidn  = It.  invitazione,  < L.  inrita- 
tio(n-),<.  invitare,  invite:  see  invite.]  1.  The 
act  of  inviting;  solicitation  to  come,  attend,  or 
take  part ; an  intimation  of  desire  for  the  pres- 
ence, company,  or  action  of  the  person  invited : 
as,  an  invitation  to  a wedding;  an  invitation  to 
sing. 

The  tempter  now 
His  invitation  earnestly  renew’d : 

What  doubts  the  Sou  of  God  to  sit  and  eat  ? 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  367. 

I was  by  invitation  from  Monsieur  Cassini  at  the  Obser- 
vatoire  Royal.  Lister,  J ourney  to  Paris,  p.  52. 

2.  The  written  or  spoken  form  with  which  a 
person  is  invited. 

He  received  a list,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all  whose 
names  were  in  it.  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Sept.  11, 1884. 

3.  A drawing  on  by  allurement  or  enticement; 
inducement;  attraction;  incitement. 

The  leer  of  invitation.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3,  50. 

There  is  no  work  that  a man  can  apply  himself  to,  no 
action  that  he  can  perform,  to  which  there  are  greater  in- 
vitations, greater  motives — nay.  I was  going  to  say,  great- 
er temptations  of  all  sorts,  than  to  this  of  prayer. 

Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  I.  xv. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  ! the  air 
Breathes  invitation.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ix. 

4.  In  the  Anglican  communion  office,  the  brief 
exhortation  beginning  “Ye  that  (or  who)  do 
truly  and  earnestly  repent  you,”  and  introdu- 
eing  the  confession.  It  is  first,  found  in  the  “ Order 
of  the  Communion  ” (1548),  and  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549, 
and  has  been  continued,  with  gradual  modifications,  in 
the  various  revisions  of  the  Prayer-book.  Also  called, 
less  properly,  the  invitory. 

invitatorium  (m-vi-ta-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  invita- 
toria  (-a).  [ML.,  neut.  of  LL.  invitatorius,  invi- 
tatory.’  see  invitatory.]  Same  as  invitatory,  n. 
invitatory  (in-vi'ta-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  in- 
vitatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  It."  invitatorio,  < LL.  invita- 
torius, inviting,  < L.  invitator,  one  who  invites, 
< invitare,  invite:  see  invite.]  I.  a.  Using  or 

containing  invitation Invitatory  psalm,  the  Ve- 

nite  or  95th  Psalm  (“O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord"), 
said  at  matins  or  morning  prayer  before  tile  psalms  of  the 
office : so  called  as  inviting  to  praise.  In  the  breviary  of- 
fices it  is  immediately  followed  by  a hymn.  Its  antiphon 
is  called  the  invitatory. 

II.  n. ; pi.  invitatories  (-riz).  A form  of  in- 
vitation used  in  religious  worship ; something 
consisting  of  or  containing  invitation  in  church 
service. 

The  invitatory,  “Let  us  pray  for  the  wflole  state  of 
Christ’s  Church,”  was  new. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 
Specifically— (a)  A form  of  exhortation  to  praise;  espe- 
cially, in  the  daily  office  of  the  Western  Church,  the  vari- 
able "antiphon  to  the  Venite  at  matins.  In  the  Anglican 
matins  or  morning  prayer  the  versiele  “Praise  ye  the 
Lord  ” (founded  on  the  former  “Alleluia”  or  “Laus  tibi”), 
with  its  response,  “The  Lord’s  name  be  praised,” serves 
as  unvarying  invitatory.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  inva- 
riable invitatory  is  the  triple  “0  come,  let  us  worship  . . . 
(AeGre,  npo(rKvi'ri(T(o/j.ev  . . .)”  before  the  psalms  at  each 
of  the  canonical  hours. 

Then  was  sung  that  quickening  call  of  the  royal  pro- 
phet “Venite,  exultemus  Domino— Come,  let  us  praise  the 
Lord  with  joy,  Ac.,”  known  in  those  times  as  now  by  the 
name  of  the  invitatory. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  4. 
(&)  An  early  name  of  the  Roman  introit.  (c)  Any  text  of 
Scripture  chosen  for  the  day,  and  used  before  the  Venite 
or  95th  Psalm. 

invite  (in-vit'),  v.‘,  pret.  and  pp.  invited,  ppr. 
inviting.  [<  F.  inviter  (OF.  envier,  nit.  E.  vie, 
q.  v.)  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  invitar  = It.  invitare,  < L. 
invitare,  ask,  bid,  invite,  entertain;  origin  un- 
certain.] I.  trans.  1.  To  solicit  to  come,  at- 
tend, or  do  something;  request  the  presence, 


invite 
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Some  call  on  heaven,  some  invocate  on  hell, 

And  fates  and  furies  with  their  woes  acquaint. 

Drayton , Idea  No.  39. 


company,  or  action  of  ; summon  because  of  de- 
sire, favor,  or  courtesy:  as,  to  invite  a friend  to 
dinner;  to  invite  one  to  dance. 

Absalom  had  sheepshearers  in  Baal-hazor,  . . . andAb-  invocation  (in-vo-ka  shon),  n.  [=F  .invocation 

_ pr>  invocaci0i  envocation  = Sp.  invocacion  = 

Pg.  invocaqao  = It.  invocazione , < L.  invoca- 
tion), < invocare,  call  upon:  see  invoke,  invo- 
cate.'] 1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  in 
prayer;  the  form  or  act  of  summoning  or  in- 
viting presence  or  aid:  as,  invocation  of  the 
Muses. 

’Tis  a Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a circle. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  ii.  5,  61. 


salom  invited  all  the  king’s  sons.  2 Sam.  xiii.  23. 

No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  190. 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  invites, 

It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  tights. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  600. 
They  . . . entered  into  an  association,  and  the  city  of 
London  was  invited  to  accede. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  England,  xv. 

2.  To  present  allurement  or  incitement  to ; draw 
on  or  induce  by  temptation;  solicit;  incite. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 

To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  538. 

I saw  nothing  in  this  country  that  could  invite  me  to  a 
longer  continuance.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  6. 

To  resent  his  [Frederic’s]  affronts  was  perilous ; yet  not 
to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  outside  stations  will  be  -the  first  to  invite  the  sav- 
ages, and  if  too  far  away  we  shall  not  know  of  the  attack 
nor  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  423. 
=Syn.  1.  Convoke,  Bid,  etc.  See  calD. 

II.  intrans.  To  offer  invitation  or  entice- 
ment; attract. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates ; 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 

Byron,  Sardanapalus,  i.  2. 

invite  (in-vit'),  n.  [<  invite,  v.]  An  invitation. 
[Now  only  colloq.] 

The  Lamprey  swims  to  his  Lord’s  invites. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  305. 
Adepts  in  every  little  meanness  or  contrivance  likely  to 
bring  about  an  invitation  (or,  as  they  call  it  with  equal 
good  taste,  an  invite).  T.  Hook,  Man  of  Many  Friends. 

Guest  after  guest  arrived ; the  invites  had  been  excel- 
lently arranged.  Dickens,  Sketches,  Steam  Excursion. 

invitement  (in-vit 'rnent),  re.  [<  or.  incitement 
= It.  invitamento,  < L.  invitamentum,  invitation, 
< invitare,  invite : see  invite .]  If.  The  act  of  in- 
viting; invitation. 

Nor  would  I wish  any  invitement  of  states  or  friends. 

Chapman. 

A fair  invitement  to  a solemn  feast. 

Massinger , Unnatural  Combat,  ii.  1. 

2.  Enticement;  allurement;  temptation.  [Rare.] 
The  little  creature  . . . was  unable  to  resist  the  deli- 
cious invitement  to  repose  which  he  there  saw  exhibited. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  189. 

inviter  (in-vi'ter),  n.  One  who  invites. 

Friend  with  friend,  th’  inviter  and  the  guest. 

Harte,  Supposed  Epistle  from  Boetius  to  his  Wife. 

invitiate  (in-vish'i-at),  a.  [<  in -3  + vitiate,  a.] 
Not  vitiated;  uncontaminated;  pure. 

Hers  shall  be 

The  invitiate  firstlings  of  experience. 

Lowell,  The  Cathedral. 

inviting  (in-vi 'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  invite, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  an  invitation. — 2. 

An  invitation.  [Rare.] 

He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  inviting. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6, 11. 

inviting  (in-vi' ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  invite,  v.] 
Alluring;  tempting;  attractive:  as,  an  inviting 
prospect. 

A cold  bath,  at  such  an  hour  and  under  such  auspices, 
was  anything  but  inviting. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 144. 
You  cannot  leave  us  now, 

We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour. 

Wordsivorth,  Excursion,  v. 

invitingly  (in-vi'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  inviting 
manner ; so  as  to  attract ; attractively. 

If  he  can  but  dress  up  a temptation  to  look  invitingly, 
the  business  is  done.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  123. 

invitingness  (in-vl'ting-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  inviting ; attractiveness. 

Elegant  flowers  of  speech,  to  which  the  nature  and  re- 
semblances of  things,  as  well  as  human  fancies,  have  an 
aptitude  and  invitingness. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

invitrifiable  ( in-vit 'ri-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  iw-3  + vit- 


involucrum 

in  supplication;  call  on  for  protection  or  aid: 
as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being;  to  invoke  the 
Muses. 

Whilst  I invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  me  defend. 

Surrey,  Ps.  lxxiii. 

To  this  oath  they  did  not  invoke  any  celestial  divinity, 
or  divine  attribute,  but  only  called  to  witness  the  river 
Styx.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ii. 

2.  To  call  for  with  earnest  desire  ; make  suppli- 
cation or  prayer  for:  as,  to  invoke  God’s  mercy. 

No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, 

He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze. 

Crabbe,  The  Library. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  invoked  the  mediation  of 
the  five  powers.  W oolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 49. 

3.  In  law,  to  call  for  judicially:  as,  to  invoke 
depositions  or  evidence. =Syn.  1 and  2.  To  implore, 
supplicate,  adjure,  solicit,  beseech. 

invoker  (in-vo'ker),  n.  One  who  invokes. 
uxuvx  vtmv[..,i All  respectable  names,  but  none  of  them  will  in  the 

— 3.  Eceles. : (af  An  invoking  of  the  blessing  long  run  Sme^Ai^ld,  Schools  and  Universities,  p.  278. 
of  God  upon  any  undertaking;  especially,  an  . . ...  ..  ....  r.  . « . ? 

opening  prayer  in  a public  service  invoking  di-  involatlle  (m-vol  a-til),  a.  [<  ««-•  + volatile .] 
vine  blessing  upon  it;  specifically,  the  words  Not  volatile;  incapable  of  being  vaporized. 
“In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  The  ash  or  iraolatUe  constituents  of  wine. 

Amen,”  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Encyc'  Bnt-  L 173‘ 

Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen,”  used  at  involublet  (in-vol'u-bl),  a.  [<  ire-3  + voluble.'] 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman  mass,  before  ser-  Not  turning  or  changing;  unchangeable;  im 


There  is  in  religion  no  acceptable  duty  which  devout 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not  either  presuppose 
or  infer.  Hooker,  Eceles.  Polity. 

Any  fustian  invocations,  captain,  will  serve  as  well  as 
the  best,  so  you  rant  them  out  well.  The  Puritan,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  law,  a judicial  call,  demand,  or  order:  as, 
the  invocation  of  papers  or  evidence  into  a court. 


mons  in  many  Anglican  churches,  and  on  other 
occasions.  (6)  The  third  part  of  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  the  communion  office  of  the 
American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the 
Scottish  office  of  17G4  (from  which  that  prayer  involucel  (in-vol'u-sel),  n.  [=  F.  im 
is  derived),  and  m the  Nonjurors’  office  of  1718,  p inv0iuccii0t  < NL.  involucellum,  d 

on  which,  as  well  as  on  earlier  Scottish  and  > ■ . — — » ■> 

English  offices  and  ancient  Oriental  liturgies, 
the  Scottish  office  of  1764  is  based,  it  follows  the 
institution  and  the  oblation,  and  invokes  God  the  Father 
to  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  eucharistic  elements 


mutable. 

Even  Thee,  the  Cause  of  Causes, 

Sourse  of  all,  . . . 

Infallible,  involuble,  insensible. 

Sylvester,  Little  Bartas  (trans.),  1.  161. 

involucelle  = 
dim.  of  in- 
volucrum, involucre:  see  involucre.]  In  hot.,  a 
secondary  involucre  in  a compound  cluster  of 
flowers,  as  in  many  of  the  Apiacese.  See  cut 
under  inflorescence  (fig.  9). 


and  on  the  communicants.  A similar  form  of  invocation  iHVOlHCellcl,  n.  Plural ^ot  involucellum. 

(epiclesis),  on  which  this  i3  modeled,  is  found  in  the  same  involucellate  (in -vol-u-sel'at),  a.  [<  involu- 
sequence  in  almost  all  the  more  important  primitive  lit-  rPj(j\  4-  _^/ /r»l  1 Having  invoiucels 
urgies,  and  some  authorities  claim  that  it  was  originally  4 J ^ ^ ^ rd  invnhi 

universal.  It  is  wanting,  however,  in  the  Homan  Missal  1HV oIhCGIIuIII  (ln-vol-u-sel  urn),  n. , pi.  involu 
and  in  the  present  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  cella  (-a).  [NLi.]  Same  as  involucel. 
the  first  Prayer-book  (1549)  the  invocation  preceded  the  involucia,  n.  Plural  of  involucrum. 
institution,  (c)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Angli-  involucral  (in'vo-lu-kral),  a.  [<  involucre  + 
can  litanies,  one  of  the  petitions  addressed  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an  involucre  or  to  an  in- 
to God  in  each  person  and  in  Trinity,  and  to  yolucrum,  or  having  an  involucrum. 
the  saints.  The  invocations  are  the  first  of  the  four  main  InVOlllCratcB  (in-vol-u-kra ' te),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
divisions  of  petitions  in  these  litanies,  the  others  being  (Hooker  and  Baker,  1868),  fern.  pi.  of  involu- 


deprecations  (with  obsecrations),  intercessions,  and  supplica- 
tions. The  response  to  the  invocations  addressed  to  God 
is  “ Miserere  nobis,”  “Have  mercy  upon  us,”  to  which  the 
Anglican  Prayer-book  adds  “miserable  sinners.”  The 
response  to  the  invocations  addressed  to  saints  is  “Ora 

(or  Orate)  pro  nobis”  (“Pray  for  us”).  The  invocations  to  . . , „ 

saints  are  omitted  in  the  Anglican  litany. — Invocation  involucrate  (m-vo-lu  krat),  a. 

Of  saints,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  and  other  / 

Christian  churches,  the  act  or  practice  of  mentioning  in  i ,iifT  r..  _ t 

prayer,  asking  the  prayers  of,  or  addressing  prayers  to  ,* 'v^-l  lVkorl 
angels  or  departed  saints,  in  order  to  obtain  their  inter-  involucre  (in  vc  u e 


cession  with  God. 
invocatory  (in-vok'a-to-ri),  a . [=  F.  invoca- 

toire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  invocatorio ; as  invocate  + 
- ory .]  Making  invocation;  invoking, 
invoice  (in'vois),  n.  [Prob.  < F.  envois,  pi.  of 
envoi , OF.  envoy,  a sending,  conveyance  (lettre 
ftenvoi,  an  invoice):  see  envoy1.]  In  com.,  a writ- 
ten account  of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a purchaser,  consignee,  fac- 
tor, etc.,  with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges 
annexed.  The  word  does  not  carry  a necessary  implica- 
tion of  ownership.  In  United  States  revenue  law,  an  in- 
voice sent  from  abroad  is  required  to  be  made  in  triplicate 
and  signed  and  dated  by  the  seller  of  the  merchandise  de- 
scribed therein,  and  subsequently  verified  by  the  Ameri- 
can consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
port  or  country  of  shipment.  The  three  invoices  are  clas- 
sified as  the  original,  or  importer’s,  the  duplicate , which  is 
retained  by  the  consul  who  verified  it,  and  the  triplicate, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which 
the  merchandise  is  consigned. 


cratus,  involucrate:  see  involucrate.]  A divi- 
sion of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  containing  those 
tribes  which  have  the  sori  or  fruit-dots  fur- 
nished with  an  involucre  or  indusium. 

[<  NL.  involu- 
cratus , < involucrum,  involucre : see  involucre.] 
Having  an  involucre. 

[=  F.  involucre  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  involu- 


What  English  Merchant  soever  should  pass  through  the 
Sound,  it  should  be  sufficient  for  him  to  register  an  In- 
voice of  his  Cargazon  in  the  Custom-house  Book,  and  give 
his  Bond  to  pay  all  duties  at  his  return. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  5. 
The  clerk  on  the  high  stool  at  the  long  mahogany  desk 
behind  the  railing,  hardly  lifting  his  eyes  from  a heap  of 
invoices  before  him.  IF.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  148. 

Pro  forma  invoice.  See  pro  forma. 


cro,  < NL.  involu- 
crum, < L.  involvere, 
roll  up,  wrap  up: 
s qq  involve.]  1.  In 
hot.,  any  collection 
of  bracts  round  a 
cluster  of  flowers. 

In  umbelliferous  plants 
it  consists  of  separate 
narrow  bracts  placed  in 
a single  whorl;  in  many 
composite  plants  these 
organs  are  imbricated 
in  several  rows.  In 
some  species  of  Comus, 
many  Menthacese,  and 
other  plants,  the  involu- 
cre is  white  or  variously 
colored,  forming  the 
Bhowy  part  of  the  flow- 
er. (See  cut.)  The  same  name  is  given  also  to  the  super- 
incumbent covering  or  indusium  of  the  sori  of  ferns.  (See 


ng  tt 

flowers  of  Flowering  Dogwood  ( Cor- 
nus  Jlorida). 


rifiable.]  Incapable  of  being  vitrified.  Seew£-  invoice  (in'vois),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  invoiced , 


riflable,  vitrification. 
invocate  (in'vo-kat),  v. ; pret.  audpp.  invocated, 
ppr.  invocating.  [<  L.  invocatus,  pp.  of  invocare, 
call  upon:  see  invoke.]  I.  trans.  To  call  on  or 
for  in  supplication ; invoke. 

Be  it  lawful  that  I invocate  thy  ghost 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2,  8. 

Look  in  mine  eye, 

There  you  shall  see  dim  grief  swimming  in  tears 

Invocating  succour.  Lust’s  Dominion,  ii.  3. 

n.t  intrans.  To  call  as  in  supplication. 


indusium,  2.)  In  some  species  of  Equisetum  the  involucre 
is  the  annulus  or  annular  girdle  situated  between  the  up- 
permost whorl  of  leaf-sheaths  and  the  whorl  of  sporan- 
giferous  scales.  ( Bennett  and  Murray , Crypt.  Bot.,  p.  110.) 
In  the  Hepaticce  it  is  the  sheath  immediately  surround- 
ing the  female  sexual  organs,  originating  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  plant-body.  In  marine  algas  it  consists  of  the  ra- 
muli  subtending  a conceptacle,  forming  a more  or  less  per- 
fect whorl  around  it.  ( Harvey , Brit.  Marine  Alga,  Glos- 
sary.) 

2.  In  anat.,  a membranous  envelop,  as  the  peri- 
cardium.— 3.  In  soot.,  an  involucrum. 
involucred  (in'vo-lu-kerd),  a.  In  bot.,  having 
an  involucre,  as  umbels,  etc. 
involucret  (in-vo-lii'kret),  n.  [<  involucre  + 
-ct.]  An  involucel. 

involucriform  (in-vp-lu'kri-form),  a.  [<  NL. 
involucrum,  involucre,  + \j.  forma,  shape.]  Re- 

ppr.  invoking.  [<  F.  invoquer  = Sp!"  Pg.  invocar  *sembling  an  involucre.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

= It.  invocare,  < L.  invocare,  call  upon,  < ire, in,  involucrum  (in-vo-lu'krum),  re.;  pi.  involucra 
on,  + v ocare,  call:  see  vocal.  Cf.  avoke,  con-  (-krii).  [NL.,  < L.  involucrum,  that  in  -which 
voice,  evoke,  provoke,  revoke.]  1.  To  address  something  is  wrapped,  < involvere,  wrap  up : see 


ppr.  invoicing.  [<  invoice,  n.]  To  write  or  en- 
ter in  an  invoice ; make  an  invoice  of. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  Norway, 
and  invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway.  Madison. 

invoice-book  (in'vois-buk),  re.  A book  in  which 
invoices  are  copied. 

invoke  (in-vdk'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  invoked , 


involucrum 
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involve.']  1.  In2od7.,akindof  sheath  or  involu-  involuted  (in'vo-lu-ted),  a.  Same  as  involute. 
ere  about  the  bases  of  the  thread-cells  of  aca-  involution  (in-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [=F.  involution 
lephs. — 2.  In  hot.',  (a)  Same  as  involucre,  (b)  * = Pr.  envolucio  = It . involuzione,  < LL.  involu- 


Same  as  velum.  Persoon. 
involuntarily  (in-vol'un-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
involuntary  manner ; not  spontaneously ; with- 
out one’s  will. 

involuntariness  (in-vol'un-ta-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  involuntary, 
involuntary  (in-vol'un-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  invo- 
lontaire  = Sp.  Pg.  involuntario,  < LL.  involun- 
tarius,  unwilling,  < L.  in-  priv.  + voluntary  us, 
willing:  see  voluntary.]  1.  Not  voluntary  or 
willing:  contrary  or  opposed  to  will  or  desire ; 
unwilling;  unintentional:  as,  involuntary  sub- 
mission ; an  involuntary  listener. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along. 

Involves  a vast  involuntary  throng. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  82. 

2.  Not  voluntary  or  willed ; independent  of  vo- 
lition or  consenting  action  of  the  mind;  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  will : as,  involuntary  mus- 
cular action ; an  involuntary  groan. 

This  at  least  I think  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves 
a power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  several  ac- 
tions of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by 
a thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it 
were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  such  or  such  a 
particular  action.  . . . The  forbearance  of  that  action, 
consequent  to  such  order  or  command  of  tile  mind,  is 
called  voluntary;  and  whatsoever  action  is  performed 
without  such  a thought  of  the  mind  is  called  involuntary. 

Locke. 

Steals  down  my  cheek  the  involuntary  tear. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IV.  i.  38. 

Involuntary  action.  See  action,  7 (6). —Involuntary 
bankruptcy.  See  bankruptcy.— Involuntary  escape. 

See  escape,  3. 

involuntomotory  (in-voPuu-to-mo'to-ri),  a.  [< 
involunt(ary)  + motory.]  Having  or  pertain- 
ing to  motor  influence  or  effect  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  will,  as  the  involuntary  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  heart,  intestines,  etc. : specifi- 
cally applied  by  Eemak  to  that  one  of  the  four 
germ-layers  of  the  embryo  which  corresponds 
to  the  splanchnopleure  of  other  writers.  This  is 
the  inner  division  of  the  mesoblast,  distinguished  from  the 
voluntomotory  or  somatopleural  division. 

The  involunto-inotory,  corresponding  to  the  visceral  wall 
or  splanchno-pleure.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  167. 

involutant  (in-vo-lu'tant),  n.  [<  involute  + 
-ant.]  In  math.,  the  topical  resultant  of  the 
powers  and  products  of  powers  of  two  ma- 
* trices  of  the  same  order, 
involute  (in'vo-lut),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  involu 
= It.  involute)',  < L.  involutus,  pp.  of  involvere, 
roll  up,  wrap  up:  see 
fj8f  involve.]  I.  a.  1. 
i?9  Wi  Rolled  up;  wrapped 
up.  Specifically — (a) 

In  bot,.,  rolled  inward 
from  the  edge  or  edges  : 
said  of  leaves  in  verna- 
tion, of  the  petals  of 
flowers  in  estivation, and 
of  the  margin  of  the  cup 
in  the  Discomycetes,  etc. 
Also  involutive.  (&)  In 
conch. , having  the  whorls 
closely  wound  round  the 
axis,  and  nearly  or  en- 
tirely concealing  it,  as 
the  shells  of  Cyprceidce, 
Olividce , etc.  Also  in- 
volved. (c)  In  entom., 
curved  spirally,  as  the 
antennal  of  certain  Hy- 
menoptera. 

2.  Involved;  confusedly  mingled.  [Rare.] 

The  style  is  so  involute  that  one  cannot  help  fancying 
it  must  be  falsely  constructed.  Poe , Marginalia,  cxvii. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  involved.  [Rare.] 
Far  more  of  our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  pass  to 
us  through  perplexed  combinations  of  concrete  objects, 
pass  to  us  as  involutes  (if  I may  coin  that  word)  in  com- 
pound experiences  incapable  of  being  disentangled,  than 
ever  reach  us  directly,  and  in  their  own  abstract  shapes. 

Be  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  i. 
2.  In  geom the  curve  traced  by  any  point  of 
a flexible  and  inextensible  string  when  the  lat- 
ter is  unwrapped,  under  tension,  from  a given 
curve ; or,  in  other  words,  the  locus  of  a point 
in  a right  line  wThich 
rolls,  without  slid- 
ing, over  a given 
curve.  The  curve  by 
unwrapping  which  a se- 
ries of  involutes  is  ob- 
tained is  said  to  be  their 
common  evolute,  and 
any  two  involutes  of  a 
curve  constitute  a pair 
of  parallel  curves,  their 
corresponding  tangents 

being  parallel,  and  their  corresponding  points,  situated  on 
the  same  normal,  being  at  a constant  distance  from  one 
another. 


x.  Branch  of  Poplar,  showing  invo- 
lute leaves;  2,  outline  of  transverse 
section  of  an  involute  leaf. 


Involute  of  a Circle. 


tto(n-),  a rolling  up,  < L.  involvere,  pp.  involutus, 
rollup:  see  involve.]  1.  The  act  of  involving, 
infolding,  or  inwrapping;  a rolling  or  folding 
in  or  round. 

Gloom  that  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  tenfold  in- 
volution  in  the  night  of  solitary  woods. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or  involved; 
complication. 

The  faculty  to  be  trained  is  the  judgment,  the  practical 
judgment  at  work  among  matters  in  which  its  possessor 
is  deeply  interested,  not  from  the  desire  of  Truth  only,  but 
from  his  own  involution  in  the  matters  of  which  he  is  to 
judge.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  17. 

3.  Something  involved  or  entangled;  a com- 
plication. 

Such  the  clue 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne’er  explain’d  ! 

Hooks ! angles ! crooks ! and  involutions  wild  I 

Shenstone,  Economy,  iii. 

4f.  A membranous  covering  or  envelop ; an  in- 
volucre. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or  membra- 
nous covering,  commonly  called  the  silly-how,  that  some- 
times is  found  about  the  heads  of  children. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

5.  In  gram.,  complicated  construction ; the 
lengthening  out  of  a sentence  by  the  insertion 
of  member  within  member ; the  separation  of 
the  subject  from  its  predicate  by  the  interjec- 
tion of  matter  that  should  follow  the  verb  or 
be  placed  in  another  sentence. 

The  long  involutions  of  Latin  periods.  Lowell. 

6.  In  math.:  (a)  The  multiplication  of  a quan- 
tity into  itself  any  number  of  times,  so  as  to 
produce  a positive  integral  power  of  that  quan- 
tity. Thus,  the  operation  by  which  the  third  power  of  5 
is  found,  namely,  the  multiplication  of  5 by  itself,  making 
25,  and  of  the  product  by  5 again,  making  125,  is  involu- 
tion. In  this  sense  involution  is  opposed  to  evolution , 3 (6). 
(b)  The  raising  of  a quantity  to  any  power, 
positive,  negative,  fractional,  or  imaginary.  In 
this  sense  involution  includes  evolution  as  a par- 
ticular case,  (c)  A unidimensional  continuous 
series  of  elements  (such  as  the  points  of  a line), 
considered  as  having  a definite  one-to-one  cor- 
respondence with  themselves,  such  that  infi- 
nitely neighboring  elements  correspond  to  in- 
finitely neighboring  elements,  and  such  that  if 
A corresponds  to  B,  then  B corresponds  to  A : 
in  other  words,  the  elements  are  associated  in 
conjugate  pairs,  so  that  any  pair  of  conjugate 
elements  may  by  a continuous  motion  come 
into  coincidence  with  any  other  without  ceas- 
ing, at  any  stage  of  the  motion,  to  be  conjugate. 
This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  involution  in  geometry ; it 
dates  from  Desargues  (1639).  There  are  either  two  real 
sibi-conjugate  or  self-corresponding  elements  in  an  invo- 
lution, when  it  is  called  a hyperbolic  involution ; or  there 
are  none,  when  it  is  called  an  elliptic  involution.  If  TJ  = 
0,  V = 0,  W = 0 are  three  quadratic  equations  determin- 
ing three  pairs  of  points  in  an  involution,  then  these  three 
equations  are  in  a syzygy  AU  + fiV  + vW  = 0 ; or  if  the 
three  equations  are  ax 2 + bxy  + cy%  = 0,  a'x 2 + b'xy 
-F  c'y*  = 0,  a"x 2 + b"xy  + c"?/2  = 0,  then  the  syzygy  may 
be  thus  written : 

I a,  b , cl 

\a',  b',  c‘  = 0. 

I a",  b",  c"  | 

The  six  elements  are  said  to  be  an  involution  of  six,  or,  if 
one  or  two  of  them  are  sibi-conjugate,  an  involution  of  jive 
or  of  four  elements.  If  the  points  of  a line  in  a plane  are 
in  involution,  let  any  conic  (or  degenerate  conic)  be  drawn 
through  any  pair  of  conjugate  points,  and  another  conic 
through  any  other  pair  ; then  any  conic  through  the  four 
intersections  of  these  conics  will  cut  the  line  in  a pair  of 
conjugate  points.  That  point  of  an  involution  which  cor- 
responds to  the  point  at  infinity  is  termed  the  center  of  the 
involution,  (d)  Any  series  of  pairs  of  loci  repre- 
sented by  an  equation  AU  + fiV  = 0,  where  A 
and  g are  numerical  constants  for  each  locus, 
and  U = 0 and  V = 0 are  equations  to  two  loci  of 
the  same  order.  ( e ) Any  unidimensional  contin- 
uum of  elements  associated  in  sets  of  any  con- 
stant number  by  a continuous  law.  According 
as  there  are  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  in  each  set, 
the  involution  is  said  to  be  quadratic , cubic , 
quartic  (or  biquadratic ),  etc.  (f)  The  implica- 
tion of  a relation  in  a system  of  other  relations. 
Cayley , On  Abstract  Geometry,  § 29. — 7.  In 
physiol .,  the  resorption  which  organs  undergo 
after  enlargement  or  distention:  as,  the  involu- 
tion of  the  uterus,  which  is  thus  restored  to  its 
normal  size  after  pregnancy — Center  of  an  invo- 
lution. Seecenferi.— Elliptic  involution.  See  elliptic. 
— Involution  of  six  screws,  a system  of  six  screws  con- 
ferring only  five  degrees  of  freedom  on  a rigid  body. — Me- 
chanical involution,  a relation  between  a series  of  pairs 
of  lines  such  that,  taking  any  three  pairs,  forces  may  be 
made  to  act  along  them  whose  statical  sum  is  zero.— The 
involution  of  notions,  in  logic,  the  relation  of  a notion 
to  another  whose  depth  it  includes. 


invulnerable 

involutive  (in'vo-lu-tiv),  a.  [<  involute  4-  -we.] 
In  bot.,  same  as  involute , 1 (a), 
involutorial  (in^vo-lu-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  involute 
+ - ory  + -alf]  Of  the  nature  of  geometrical 
involution;  connecting  a system  of  objects  in 
pairs — Involutorial  homology,  a homology  whose  pa- 
rameter is  —1.— Involutorial  relation,  a relation  be- 
tween two  variables,  x and  y,  such  that  y = Fx  and  x = Fy : 
a term  introduced  by  Siebeck. 

involve  (in-volv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  involved, 
ppr.  involving.  [<  OF.  involver  = Sp.  envolver 
= Pg.  involver  = It.  involvere , < L.  involvere,  roll 
in,  roll  up,  wrap  up,  < in,  in,  on,  + volvere,  roll : 
see  volute.  Cf.  convolve , devolve , evolve , revolve.] 

1 . To  roll  or  fold  in  or  wrap  up  so  as  to  con- 
ceal ; envelop  on  all  sides ; cover  completely : 
infold;  specifically,  in  zool.,  to  encircle  com- 
pletely: as,  a mark  involvinq  a joint;  wings  in- 
volving the  body. 

If  it  [the  sun]  should,  but  one  Day,  cease  to  shine, 

Th’  vnpurged  Aire  to  Water  would  resolue, 

And  Water  would  the  mountain  tops  involve. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  i.  4. 
A rolling  cloud 

Involv'd  the  mount ; the  thunder  roar’d  aloud. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvii.  671. 
The  further  history  of  this  neglected  plantation  is  in- 
volved in  gloomy  uncertainty.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  85. 

2.  To  entwine ; entangle ; implicate ; bring  into 
entanglement  or  complication,  literally  or  figur- 
atively: as,  an  involved  problem;  to  involve  a 
nation  in  war ; to  be  involved  in  debt. 

Judgement  rashly  giv’n  oft  times  involves  W\e  Judge  him- 
self. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

Some  of  serpent  kind, 

Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  433. 

Fearing  that  our  stay  till  the  very  excessive  heats  were 
past  might  involve  us  in  another  difficulty,  that  of  miss- 
ing the  Etesian  winds.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  43. 

We  seem  to  have  certain  direct  perceptions,  and  to  at- 
tain to  others  by  a more  or  less  involved  process  of  reason- 
ing. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  12. 

3.  To  bring  into  a common  relation  or  connec- 
tion ; hence,  to  include  as  a necessary  or  logical 
consequence;  imply;  comprise. 

The  welfare  of  each  is  daily  more  involved  in  the  welfare 
of  all.  II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  483. 

A knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of  a particle  is  shown 
to  he  involved  in  a complete  knowledge  of  its  state  at  any 
moment.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  3. 

All  kinds  of  mental  work  involve  attention. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  13. 

4.  In  arith.  and  alg .,  to  raise  to  any  assigned 
power;  multiply,  as  a quantity,  into  itself  a 
given  number  of  times : as,  a quantity  involved 
to  the  third  or  fourth  power. =syn.  2.  Entangle,  etc. 
(see  implicate) ; twine,  intertwine,  interweave,  interlace. — 
3.  Imply,  Involve  (see  imply) ; embrace,  contain. 

involved  (in-volvd'),  p.  a.  1.  In  conbh.,  same 
as  involute,  1 (b). — 2.  In  her.,  same  as  enveloped. 
involvedness  (in-vol'ved-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  involved;  involvement.  [Rare.] 

But  how  shall  the  mind  of  man  . . . extricate  itself 
out  of  this  comprisure  and  involvedness  in  the  bodies,  pas- 
sions, and  infirmities? 

IF.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  § 1. 

involvement  (in-volv'ment),  n.  [<  involve  4- 
-■ ment .]  The  act  of  involving,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing involved  or  implicated ; entanglement:  as, 
involvement  in  debt,  or  in  intrigues. 

The  spectators  were  shivering  at  the  Athenian’s  mishap, 
and  the  Sidonian,  Byzantine,  and  Corinthian  were  striving, 
with  such  skill  as  they  possessed,  to  avoid  involvement  in 
the  ruin.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  363. 

invulgart  (in-vul'gar),  v.  t.  [<  in-2  + vulgar.] 
To  cause  to  become  vulgar  or  common. 

It  did  so  much  invile  the  estimate 
Of  th’  open’d  and  invulgar'd  mysteries. 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 

invulgart  (in-vul'gar),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  vulgar.] 
Not  vulgar;  refined. 

Judg’d  the  sad  parents  this  lost  infant  ow’d 
Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair. 

Drayton,  Moses,  i. 

invulnerability  (in-vuFne-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 
F.  invulnerability  = Sp.  invulnerabilidad  — It.  in- 
vulnerability; as  invulnerable  + -ity:  see  -bility.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invulnerable, 
invulnerable  (in-vul'ne-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  invul- 
nerable = Sp.  invulnerable  = Pg.  invulneravel  = 
It.  invulnerabile,  < L.  invulnerabilis,  invulner- 
able, < in-  priv.  + (LL.)  vulnerabilis,  vulnera- 
ble: see  vulnerable.]  1.  Not  vulnerable;  in- 
capable of  being  wounded,  hurt,  or  harmed. 

Achilles  is  not  quite  invulnerable;  the  sacred  waters 
did  not  wash  the  heel  by  which  Thetis  held  him. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

Hence  —2.  Not  to  be  damaged  or  injuriously 
affected  by  attack:  as,  invulnerable  arguments 
or  evidence. 


invulnerable 

He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices, 
and  arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malice  or  mis- 
fortune by  invulnerable  patience.  J ohnson,  Rasselas,  xviii. 

invulnerableness  (in-vul'ne-ra-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
vulnerability. 

invulnerably  (in-vul'ne-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
vulnerable manner;  so  as  to  be  proof  against 
wounds,  injury,  or  assault ; of  an  argument,  ir- 
refutably. 

invulneratet  (in-vul'ne-rat),  a.  [=  Pg.  invul- 
nerado , < L.  invulneratus,  un wounded,  < in-  priv. 

+ vulner  atus , pp.  of  valuer  are , wound:  see  vuU 
nerate.]  Without  wound;  unhurt. 

Not  at  all  on  those  [skulls] 

That  are  invulnerate  and  free  from  blows. 

S.  Butler,  Satire  upon  Marriage. 

invultuation  (in-vul-tu-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  in- 
vultuatio(n-),  invuUuacio(n-)  ,<  * invultuare , invul- 
tare  (>  OF.  env outer,  F.  envouter),  stab  or  pierce 
the  face  or  body  of  (a  person),  that  is  (to  medie- 
val superstition  the  same  thing),  of  an  image  of 
him  made  of  wax  or  clay  (see  def.),  < L.  in,  in, 
into,  + vultus,  face.]  The  act  of  stabbing  or 
piercing  with  a sharp  instrument  a wax  or  clay 
image  of  a person,  under  the  belief  that  the 
person  himself,  though  absent  and  unconscious 
of  the  act,  will  thereupon  languish  and  die: 
a kind  of  spell  or  witchcraft  believed  in  in 
ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
practice  was  so  common,  and  belief  in  its  fatal  effects  so 
general,  that  laws  were  enacted  against  it.  It  was  called 
in  Anglo-Saxon  stacung,  ‘staking.’ 
invyet,  U.  A Middle  Euglish  form  of  envy. 
inwall  (in-wal'),  V.  t.  [Also  enwall;  < in-1  + 
icall 1 ; cf.  immure.]  To  wall  in ; inclose  or  forti- 
fy with  a wall.  Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  iii.  31. 

A mountainous  range  . . . swept  far  to  the  north,  and 
ultimately  merged  in  those  eternal  hills  that  inwall  every 
horizon.  8.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

inwall  (in'wal),  n.  [<  in1  4-  wall1.']  If.  An 
inner  wall. 

Th^  hinges  piecemeal  flew,  and  through  the  fervent  little 
rock 

Thunder’d  a passage ; with  his  weight  th’  inwall  his  breast 
did  knock.  Chapman , Iliad,  xii.  448. 

2.  Specifically,  the  interior  wall  of  a blast-fur- 
nace. 

inwandering  (in'won^der-ing),  n.  [<  in1  + 
wandering.]  A wandering  in.  [Rare.] 

This  inwandering  of  differentiated  cells.  A.  Hyatt. 

inward,  inwards  (in'ward,  -wardz),  adv.  [< 
ME.  inward,  < AS.  inweard,  adv.,  < in,  in,  + 
-weard,  E.  -ward.  The  form  inwards  (=  D.  in- 
waarts  = G.  einwdrts  = Dan.  indvortes  = Sw.  in- 
verted) is  later,  with  adv.  gen.  snffix  -s.]  1.  To- 
ward the  inside  ; toward  the  interior  or  center. 

Sewed  Furres  with  bones  and  sinewes  for  their  clothing, 
which  they  ware  inward  in  Winter,  outward  in  Summer. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  431. 
Primitively,  however,  in  all  animals,  and  permanently 
in  some  (e.  g.  Tortoises),  both  these  joints  [the  elbow  and 
the  kneel  are  so  conditioned  as  to  open  inwards. 

Mivart,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  117. 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  soul. 

Celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  52. 

I would  ask  what  else  is  reflecting  besides  turning  the 
mental  eye  inwards?  A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  i.  11. 
[The  forms  inward  and  inwards  are  used  either  indiffer- 
ently or  with  some  reference  to  euphony.] 

inward  (in'ward),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  inward, 
inneward,  < AS.  innewcard  (also  innanweard ) 
(==  OTIG.  inwart,  inwarti,  inwerti,  MHGr.  inwart, 
inwerte),  inward,  < inne , in  (<  in,  in),  + -weard : 
see  in1  and  -ward.]  I .a.  1.  Situated  or  being 
within;  pertaining  to  the  interior  or  internal 
parts : as,  the  inward  parts  of  a person  or  of  a 
country. 

So,  stubborn  Flints  their  inward  Heat  conceal, 

'Till  Art  and  Force  th’  unwilling  Sparks  reveal. 

Congreve,  To  Dryden. 
To  gritty  meal  he  grinds 
The  bones  of  fish,  or  inward  bark  of  trees. 

J.  Dyer,  Fleece,  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  inti- 
mate thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  soul. 

So,  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides’  breast, 

Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confest. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  12. 

Behold  ! as  day  by  day  the  spirit  grows, 

Thou  see’st  by  inward  light  things  hid  before ; 

Till  what  God  is,  thyself,  his  image  shows. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  64. 

3t.  Intimate  ; familiar ; confidential ; private. 
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4.  Deep;  low;  muffled;  half -audible : as,  he  inwheel (in'hwel), 
spoke  in  an  inward  voice. 

As  the  dog  (in  dreams] 

With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

Inward  euthanasia,  light,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  In- 
ward part  (of  a sacrament),  that  part  of  a sacrament 
which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  gift  of  regen- 
eration in  baptism.  Also  called  res sacramenti.  — Inward 
place,  in  lorjic , a place  which  yields  an  argument  apper- 
taining to  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. = Syn  1 and  2.  Internal,  Interior,  etc.  See  inner. 

II.  n.  1.  The  inside ; especially,  in  the  plu- 
ral, tho  inner  parts  of  an  animal ; the  bowels ; 
the  viscera. 

The  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards. 

Shale.,  Othello,  ii.  1,  306. 

The  little  book  which  in  your  language  you  have  called 
Saggi  Morali.  Hut  I give  it  a_  weightier  jname,  entitling 


„„00 But  I give 

it  Faithful  Discourses,  or  the  Inwards  of  Things. 

Bacon,  To  Father  Fulgentio,  1625. 

2f.  pi.  Mental  endowments ; intellectual  parts. 

To  guide  the  Grecian  darts, 

Juno  and  Pallas,  with  the  god  that  doth  the  earth  embrace, 
And  most  for  man  s use,  Mercurie  (whom  good  wise  in- 
wards grace), 

Were  partially,  and  all  employ’d.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xx. 

3t.  An  intimate. 

Sir,  I was  an  inward  of  his : A shy  fellow  was  the  duke. 

Shale.,  M.  for M.,  iii.  2, 138. 

Salute  him  fairly ; he’s  a kind  gentleman,  a very  inward 
of  mine.  Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

inwardly  (in' ward-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  inwardlichc, 
inwardlike,  inwardMe,  inwardli,  < AS.  inweard- 
lice  (=  OHG.  inwertllhho),  < inweard,  inward: 
see  inward .]  1 . In  an  inward  manner ; inter- 

nally; privately;  secretly. 

Let  Benedick,  like  cover’d  fire, 

Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1,  78. 

Thou  art  inwardly  desirous  of  vain  glory  in  all  that  thou 
sayest  or  dost.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  127. 

2.  Toward  tbe  center:  as,  to  curve  inwardly. 
— 3f.  Intimately;  thoroughly. 

I shall  desire  to  know  him  more  inwardly. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  a low  tone ; not  aloud ; to  one’s  self. 

He  shrunk  and  muttered  inwardly. 

Wordstvorth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

inwardness  (in'ward-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  inward - 
nesse;  < inward  + -ness.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing inward  or  internal ; inclosure  within. 


in  wreathe 

[<  in1  4-  wheel.]  The 
inner  wheel  of  a mill.  Halliwell. 
inwick  (in'wik),  n.  [<  in 1 4-  wick^.]  In  the 
game  of  curling,  a stroke  by  which  the  stone 
comes  very  near  the  tee  after  passing  through 
a wick. 

The  stone,  in  a graceful  parabola,  curls  gently  inwards, 
takes  an  inwick  off  the  inner  edge  of  another,  and  circles 
in  to  lie  — a pot-lid  in  the  very  tee. 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Carnival  No.,  1884. 

inwitt  (in' wit),  n.  [ME.  inwit , inwyt,  < AS.  in- 
wit, consciousness,  conscience,  < in,  in,  4-  wit, 
knowledge:  see  wit , n.]  Inward  knowledge; 
understanding;  conscience.  This  word  is  host 
known  in  the  title  of  a Middle  English  work  in  the  Kent- 
ish dialect,  ‘ The  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,”  that  is,  Remorse 
of  Conscience,  translated  in  the  year  1340  by  Dan  Michel, 
a monk,  from  a French  work  entitled  “Le  somme  des 
vices  et  des  vertues.  ” 

Inwit  in  the  hed  is  and  helpeth  the  soule, 

For  thorw  his  connynge  he  kepeth  Caro  et  Anima 
In  rule  and  in  reson  bote  recheles  hit  make. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  49. 

inwitht,  prep.  [ME.  inwith,  inewith,  iwitli ; < in1 
4-  with1.  Cf  .within.]  Within;  in. 

His  wyf  and  eek  his  doghter  hath  he  left  inwith  his  lious. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

in-wonet,  v.  t.  [ME.  (=  D.  MLG.  inwonen  = Ox. 
einwohneii),  < in,  in,  + woven,  dwell:  see  woifi.] 
To  dwell  in;  inhabit;  hold. 

[She]  enfourmet  hym  fully  of  the  fre  rewme, 

That  the  worthy  in-wonet,  as  a wale  kyng. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13864. 

inworkt  (in'werk),  n.  1.  Interior  or  inside 
work;  work  on  the  inner  side. — 2.  pi.  Inner 
works  or  defenses  of  a fortified  place.  N.  E.  D. 
inwork  (in-werk'),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp.  inworked 
or  inwrought , ppr.  inworking.  [<  in1  + work.] 
I.  trans.  To  work  in  or  into : as,  to  in  work 
gold  or  any  color,  as  in  embroidery : com- 
monly used  in  the  past  participle. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim  ; and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  105. 

And  from  these  dangers  you  will  never  be  wholly  free 
till  you  have  utterly  extinguished  your  vicious  inclina- 
tions, and  inwrought  all  the  virtues  of  religion  into  your 
natures.  J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  I.  iv.  § 5. 

ii.  intrans.  To  work  or  operate  within. 
[Rare.] 

inworking  (in'wer-king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  in- 
work,  v.]  Operation  within ; energy  exerted  in- 
wardly, as  in  the  mind  or  soul : as,  the  inwork- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Such  a name  [antruml  could  not  have  been  given  to  any  inWOrn  (in-worn'),  a. 
ndividual  cave  unless  the  idea  of  being  within,  or  inward-  wear.  1 W orn  or  worke 


individual 

ness,  had  been  present  in  the  mind. 

Max  Muller,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  p.  375. 

2.  Internal  state ; indwelling  character  or  qual- 
ity ; the  nature  of  a thing  as  it  is  iu  itself. 

Sense  cannot  arrive  to  the  inwardness 
Of  things,  nor  penetrate  the  crusty  fence 
Of  constipated  matter. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  28. 

3.  Inner  meaning ; real  significance  or  drift ; 
essential  purpose. 

I should  without  any  difficulty  pronounce  that  his  [Ho- 
mer’s] fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  146. 
The  true  inwardness  of  the  late  Southern  policy  of  the 
Republican  party.  New  Yorle  Tribune,  April,  1877. 

4f.  Intimacy ; familiarity ; attachment. 

You  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1,  247. 
And  [the  Duke  of  York]  did,  with  much  inwardness,  tell 
me  what  was  doing.  Pepys,  Diary,  Aug.  23, 1668. 

5f.  Tbe  inwards ; the  heart ; the  soul. 

3he  ben  not  angwischid  in  us,  but  she  ben  angwischid 
in  jhoure  ynwardnessis.  Wyclif,  2 Cor.  vi.  12. 

inwards,  adv.  See  inward. 
inweave  (in-wev'),  v.  t. ; pret.  inwove,  pp.  in- 
woven  (sometimes  inwove),  ppr.  inweaving.  [< 
«»1  + weave.)  1.  To  weave  together;  inter- 
mingle by  or  as  if  by  weaving. 

Down  they  cast 

Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  352. 

2.  To  weave  in ; introduce  into  a web  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  as  a pattern,  an  in- 
scription, or  the  like 


Sir,  the  king  is  a noble  gentleman  ; and  my  familiar,  I indeed  (in-wed'),  V.  t.  in-1  4-  weed.]  To 

t'“-  hide  in  the  weeds.  Sir  F.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

inwheelt,  enwheelt  (in-,  en-hwel'),  v.  t.  [<  in- 1 

+ wheel.]  To  encircle. 

Heaven’s  grace  inwheel  ye ! 

And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye ! 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 


do  assure  you,  very  good  friend.  For  what  is  inward  be- 
tween us,  let  it  pass.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1,  102. 

Come,  we  must  be  inward , thou  and  I all  one. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent. 

[He  was]  so  inward  with  my  Lord  Obrien  that,  after  a 
few  moneths  of  that  gentleman’s  death,  he  married  his 
widow.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22,  1674. 


• worked  into ; inwrought. 

I perswade  me  that  whatever  faultines  was  but  super- 
ficial to  P-relaty  at  the  beginning,  is  now  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  long  since  branded  and  inworn  into  the  very 
essence  thereof.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  1. 

inwrap1,  enwrap1  (in-,  en-rap'),  r.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  inwrapped,  enwrapped,  ppr.  inwrapping,  en- 
wrapping. [<  ME.  inwrappen,  enwrappen,  also 
inwlappen;  (in-1,  en-1,  + wrap.)  1.  To  cover 
by  or  as  if  by  wrapping ; infold ; hence,  to  in- 
clude. 

David  might  well  look  to  be  inwrapped  in  the  common 
destruction.  Bp.  Hall,  Numbering  of  the  People. 

So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  head, 

O’er  heav’n  s expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi.  354. 

Here  comes  to  me  Roland,  with  a delicacy  of  sentiment 
leading  and  inwrapping  him  like  a divine  cloud  or  holy 
ghost.  Emerson,  Behavior. 

2.  Toinvolveindifficultyorperplexity;  perplex. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved,  if  it  be  made 
not  inwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuously.  Bacon. 
And  though  ’tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 

Yet  ’tis  not  madness.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3,  3. 

inwrap2t,  enwrap-t  (in-, en-rap'),  r.  t.  [Prob. 
for  * inrap,  *enrap;  ( in-2,  en -2,  + rap2.  Cf . rapt.) 
To  transport ; enrapture. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  134. 

inwrapment,  enwrapment  (in-,  en-rap'ment), 
n.  [<  inwrap1,  enwrap1,  + -ment.)  1.  The  act 
of  inwrapping,  or  the  state  of  being  inwrapped. 
— 2.  That  which  inwraps ; a covering;  a wrap- 
per. 

They  wreathed  together  a foliature  of  the  fig-tree,  and 
made  themselves  enwrapments. 

Shuckford,  The  Creation,  p.  203. 

inwrapped,  enwrapped  (in-,  en-rapt'),  p.  a. 
Same  as  annodated. 

inwreathe,  enwreathe  (in-,  en-reTH'),  >:,  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  inwreathed,  enwreathed,  ppr.  in- 


inwreathe 
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wreathing,  enwreathing.  [<  in-1,  en-1,  + wreathe.'] 
To  surround  with  or  as  if  with  a wreath.  Mal- 
let, Amyntor  and  Theodora. 

inwrought  (in-rat'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  inwork.] 
Wrought  or  worked  in  orinto ; having  something 
(specifically,  figures  or  patterns)  worked  into  it. 

101  (i 'o),interj.  [L.  io,  = Gr.  lot,  an  exclamation 
of  joy  or  pleased  excitement:  cf.  O,  oh,  etc.] 
A Latin  interjection,  or  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph : sometimes  used  as  a noun  in  Eng- 

Hark ! how  around  the  hills  rejoice, 

And  rocks  reflected  ios  sing. 

Congreve , Ode  on  Namur,  st.  10. 

102  (i'o),  n.  [L.  Io,  < Gr.  T<y.]  1.  In  myth., 

a daughter  of  Inachus,  metamorphosed  into  a 


is  electronegative.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming 
dark-brown  liquids.  It  possesses  strong  powers  of  com- 
bination, and  forms  with  the  pure  metals  and  most  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances  compounds  which  are 
named  iodides.  With  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  forms  iodic 
acid;  combined  with  hydrogen  it  forms  hydriodic  acid. 
Like  chlorin,  it  destroys  vegetable  colors,  but  with  less 
energy.  Iodine  has  a very  acrid  taste,  and  its  odor  some- 
what resembles  that  of  chlorin.  It  is  an  irritant  poison, 
and  is  of  great  service  in  medicine.  It  is  used  externally 
as  a counter-irritant,  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  being 
painted  with  the  tincture;  and  also  internally,  both  as 
iodine  and  in  combination,  especially  as  iodide  of  potash. 
Starch  is  a characteristic  test  of  iodine,  forming  with  it  a 
deep-blue  compound.  This  test  is  so  delicate  that  a so- 
lution of  starch  dropped  into  water  containing  less  than 
a millionth  part  of  iodine  is  tinged  blue. — Iodine  green. 
See  greet ii. — Iodine  scarlet.  Same  as  pure  scarlet  (which 
see,  under  scarlet). 


heifer  and  caused  to  be  tormented  by  a terrible  iodism  (i'o-dizm),  n.  [<  iod(inc)  + -ism.]  In 
gadfly  by  Hera,  in  jealous  revenge  for  the  favors  pathol.,  a peculiar  derangement  of  the  system 
of  Zeus.  See  Argus,  1.— 2.  The  innermost  of  the  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  iodine  or  its 
four  satellites  of  Jupiter. — 3.  In  entom.t  (a)  A salts. 

genus  of  vanessoid  butterflies.  (6)  [1.  c.]  The  iodize  (I'o-dlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iodized,  ppr. 
peacock  butterfly,  Vanessa  io:  used  both  as  the  iodizing.'  [<  iod(ine ) + -ize.]  1.  In  med.,  to 
technical  specific  name  and  as  anEnglish  word.  ^ ' ” - - - ■ ~ - 


(c)  [ l . c.]  A showy  and  beautiful  moth  of  North 
America,  Automeris  io,  or  ttaturnia  io,  of  yel- 


to,  natural  size. 


low  coloration,  with  prominent  pink  and  bluish 
eyes  on  the  hinder  wings.  The  larva  is  covered 
with  bunches  of  stinging  spines,  and  feeds  on  many 
plants  and  trees,  as  Indian  corn,  cotton,  hops,  clover,  elm, 
and  cherry.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf. 

iodal  (l'o-dal),  n.  [<  iod(ine)  + al(cohol).]  A 
liquid  (CI3CHO)  described  as  similar  to  chloral 
in  composition  and  properties.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  substance  has  been  prepared. 

iodargyrite  (i-o-dar'ji-rit),  n.  Same  as  iodyrite. 
iodate1  (1'0-dat),  ii.  [<  iod(ine)  + -ate1.]  Any 
compound  of  iodic  acid  with  a base.  The  iodates 

form  deflagrating  mixtures  with  combustibles,  and  when  iodometric  (Fo-do-met'rik),  a.  [X  iod(ine)  + 

a^yaarem“  \ ^ 

sparing  solubility,  excepting  the  iodates  of  the  alkalis.  °f  ana;l.ytical  operations  m which  the  quantity 
See  iodic.  of  a substance  is  determined  by  its  reaction  with 

iodate2  (i'o-dat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  iodated,  a standard  solution  of  iodine, 
ppr.  iodating.  [<  iod{ine)  + -ate2.]  To  com-  iodyrite  (l-od'i-rit),  n.  [<  (earlier)  iod(ite ) + 
bine,  impregnate,  or  treat  with  iodine.  Gr.  apyvpog,  silver,  + -ite2.]  Native  sil- 

One  variety  of  iodated  paper.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  567.  VT  iodid,6’  a seetile  mineral  of  a bright-yellow 
. . color  and  resinous  or  adamantine  luster,  occur- 

10Q1C  (i-od  ik),  a.  [<  iod(ine ) + - ic .]  Contain-  ring  sparingly  in  Chili  and  elsewhere. 

Hi  Mite  (To-lit),  ,1  [<  Gr.  tor,  a violet,  + 1%, 

stone. J A silicate  01  magnesium,  aluminium, 


treat  with  iodine;  affect  with  iodine. — 2.  In 
photog.,  to  impregnate,  as  collodion,  with  io- 
dine; add  iodine  or  an  iodide  to. 

iodizer  (i'o-di-zer),  n.  [<  iodize  + -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  iodizes, 
iodobromite  (Fo-do-brd'mit),  n.  [ <.iod(ine ) 
+ brom(ide)  + -iie2.]  A sulphur-yellow 
mineral,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  at 
Dernbaeh,  Nassau,  consisting  of  the  io- 
*dide,  bromide,  and  chlorid  of  lead, 
iodoform  (i'o-do-fdrm),  n.  [<  iod(tnc)  + 
(chloro)fonn.)  A solid  compound  (CIII3) 
analogous  to  chloroform,  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodine  with  alkalis  or  alkali  car- 
bonates on  alcohol.  It  forms  lemon-yellow 
crystals,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  saffron,  which  are 
somewhat  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in- 
soluble in  water,  hut  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether._  It  is  an  anesthetic  and  antiseptic,  and  is 
used  in  surgical  dressings. 

iodoform  (I'o-do-ffirm),  v.  t.  [<  iodoform,  n.] 
To  apply  iodoform  to;  impregnate  with  iodo- 
form. 

iodoformize  (l'o-do-f  fir  vmiz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
iodoformized,  ppr.  iodoformizing.  [<  iodoform 
_ + -ize.]  To  iodoform. 

iodohydric  (i^o-do-hi'drik),  a.  [<  iod(ine)  + 

# hydr(ogen)  + -ic.]  Same  as  hydriodic. 
iodol  (I'o-dol),  n.  [<  iod(ine ) + -ol.]  A yellow- 
ish-brown substance  (C4I4NH)  composed  of 
long  prismatic  crystals,  used  in  medicine  as  an 
antiseptic. 


acid  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  iodine  in 
presence  of  water  or  alkalis.  Iodic  acid  is  a white  semi- 
transparent solid  substance,  which  is  inodorous,  but  has 
an  astringent,  sour  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
detonates  when  heated  with  charcoal,  sugar,  or  sulphur. 
Deoxidizing  agents  reduce  it  partly  to  hydriodic  acid, 
which  then  reacts  upon  the  remaining  iodic  acid  to  form 
iodine  and  water.  It  combines  with  metallic  oxids,  form- 
ing salts,  which  are  named  iodates,  and  these,  like  the 


and  iron,  a mineral  of  a violet-bine  color  with 
a shade  of  purple  or  black.  It  often  occurs  in  six- 
sided  rhombic  prisms.  The  smoky-blue  peliom  and  stein- 
heilite  are  varieties.  Iolite  is  very  subject  to  chemical  al- 
teration, and  many  names  have  been  given  to  the  more  or 
less  distinct  compounds  so  formed,  as  pinite,  fahlunite,  gi- 
gantolite,  etc.  Also  called  dichroite  (because  the  tints  along 


chlorates,  yield  oxygen  when  heated,  and  an  iodide  re-  -^the  two  axes  are  unlike)  and  cordierite. 

^ mama.  ion  (I'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  lav,  neut.  wv,  ppr.  of  that, 

L.  ire,  go:  see  iter.]  1.  One  of  the  elements 


iodide  (I'6-did  or  -did),  n.  [<  iod(ine)  + -ide1.] 
A compound  of  iodine  with  an  element  or  rad- 
ical more  electropositive  than  itself : as,  sodium 
iodide. — Iodide  of  ethyl,  ethyl  iodide  (C2H5I),  a colorless 
liquid  insoluble  in  water,  having  a penetrating  ethereal 
odor  and  taste,  used  in  medicine,  by  inhalation,  to  intro- 
duce iodine  rapidly  into  the  system. 

iodiferous  (I-o-dif'e-rusj,  a.  [<  iod(ine)  + L. 

ferre  = E.  bear1.]  " ” 

serous  plants, 
iodine  (I'o-din  or  -din),  n.  [=  F.  iodine, < Gr.  iu- 
6t/g,  like  a violet  (<  ion,  a violet,  = L.  viola,  >ult. 
E.  violet),  + -ine2.  ] Chemical  symbol,  I ; atomic 
weight,  126.92.  In  chetn.,  a peculiar  non-metal- 
lie  elementary  solid  substance,  forming  one  of 
the  gro  up  of  halogens.  It  exists  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean  and  mineral  springs,  in  marine  mollusks,  in  sea- 
weeds, and  in  the  nitrate  deposits  of  western  South  Amer- 
ica. At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a solid  crystalline  body. 
Its  color  is  bluish-black  or  grayish- black,  with  a metallic 
luster.  It  is  often  in  scales,  resembling  those  of  micaceous 
iron  ore  ; sometimes  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates  or  in 
elongated  octahedrons.  The  specific  gravity  of  solid  iodine 
is  4.947.  It  fuses  at  238°  F.,  and  boils  at  364°.  Its  vapor, 
which  is  very  dense,  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  violet  color, 
a character  to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  iodine.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and,  like  oxygen  and  chlorin, 


of  an  electrolyte,  or  compound  body  under- 
going electrolyzation.  Those  elements  of  an  elec- 
trolyte which  are  evolved  at  the  anode  are  termed  anions, 
and  those  which  are  evolved  at  the  cathode  cations,  and 
when  these  are  spoken  of  together  they  are  called  ions. 

2.  See  the  supplement. 

Yielding  iodine : as,  iodif-  -ion.  [ME.  -ion,  -noun,  -inn  (-on,  -un),  < OF.  -ion, 
-iun  (-on,  -un),  F.  -ion  (-on)  - Pr.  -ion,  -io  — Sp. 
-ion  — Pg.  -do  = It.  -ione,  < L.  -io(n-),  a common 
suflSx  forming  (a)  abstract  (fem.)  nouns  from 
verbs,  either  from  the  inf.,  as  legio(n-),  a legion, 
< legere,  collect,  optio(n-),  a choice,  < optare, 
choose,  suspicio(n-) , suspicion,  < suspicere,  sus- 
pect, etc.,  or  from  adjectives,  as  communio(n-), 
communion,  < communis,  common,  unio(n-), 
union, < unus, one, etc. ; or  (b) appellative (masc.) 
nouns,  of  various  origin,  as  centurio(n-),&  centu- 
rion, histrio(n-),  an  actor,  etc.  See  -lion,  -ation, 
etc.]  1.  A suffix  in  abstract  nouns  (many  also 
used  as  concrete)  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  legion, 
opinion,  option,  region,  religion,  suspicion,  com- 
munion, union,  etc. — 2.  A similar  suffix  occur- 
ring in  a few  concrete  nouns  designating  per- 


sons or  things,  as  in  centurion,  histrion,  union  (a 
pearl),  onion,  pavilion,  etc. 

Ionian  (I-6'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Ionites,  < Gr. 
’Iciwof,  < 'lontfa,  Ionia,  ‘luveg,  the  Ionians.]  I. 
a.  Relating  to  Ionia  or  to  the  Ionians;  Ionic. 
— Ionian  chiton,  mode,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Ionian 
school.  Same  as  Ionic  school  (which  see,  under  Ionic). — 
Ionian  sea,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
between  Greece  and  Sicily. 

II.  n.  A member  of  one  of  the  three  or  (as 
some  count)  four  great  divisions  of  the  ancient 
Greek  race,  the  others  being  the  Dorians  and 
zEolians,  or  the  Dorians,  iEolians,  and  Ache- 
ans.  Originally  they  inhabited  Attica,  Eubcea,  and  the 
district  in  the  Peloponnesus  afterward  known  as  Achsei!. 
From  Attica  they  spread  over  most  of  the  islands  (the 
Ionian  Islands)  of  the  xEgean  sea,  and  settled  in  Ionia  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  founded  various  colonies 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Propontis,  and  the  xEgean,  and 
in  the  west  they  planted  Catana  and  other  colonies  in 
Sicily ; Rhegium,  Cumae,  etc.,  in  Italy ; and  Marseilles  and 
others  in  Gaul.  The  Asiatic  Ionians  especially  did  much 
to  introduce  Asiatic  civilization  and  luxury  into  Greece, 
and  were  often  reproached  by  the  other  Greeks  with  ef- 
feminacy. Also  (rarely)  called  lastian,  and  in  the  plural 
Iones. 

Ionic  (I-on'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Ionicus,  < Gr.  Iw- 
vLKo^f  K Ioviciy  Ionia:  see  Ionian.]  I , a.  1.  Of, 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  Iones  or  Ionians  as 
a race,  or  to  one  of  the  regions  named  from  them, 
Ionia  or  the  Ionian  Islands : as,  the  Ionic  dialect 
or  school;  the  Ionic  order. — 2.  In  anc.  pros. , 
constituting  a foot  of  two  long  syllables  fol- 
lowed by  two  shorts,  or  vice  versa;  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  such  feet : as,  an  Ionic  foot, 

colon,  verse,  or  system ; Ionic  rhythm Axis  of 

the  Ionic  capital.  See  axis  1.—  Ionic  dialect,  the  most 
important  of  the  three  main  branches  of  the  ancient  Greek 
language  (the  other  two  being  the  Doric  and  Aeolic),  includ- 
ing the  Attic.  Homer’s  Iliad  was  written  in  Old  Ionic,  the 
works  of  Herodotus  in  New  Ionic,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
Greek  works  in  its  later  form,  the  Attic. — Ionic  foot,  in 
pros.,  a foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  either  two  short 
and  two  long  or  two  long  and  two  short. — Ionic  meter,  a 
meter  consisting  of  Ionic  feet.—  Ionic  mode.  See  mode.— 
Ionic  order,  in  arch.,  one  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  so 
named  from  the  Ionic  race,  by  whom  it  was  held  to  have 
been  developed  and  perfected.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  order  is  the  volute  of  its  capital.  In  the 
true  Ionic  the  volutes  have  the  same  form  on  the  front  and 
rear,  and  are  connected  on  the  flanks  by  an  ornamented 
roll  or  scroll,  except  in  the  case  of  the  corner  capitals, 
which  have  three  volutes  on  their  two  outer  faces,  that  on 
the  external  angle  projecting  diagonally.  The  debased 
Roman  form  of  Ionic  gave  the  capital  four  diagonal  vo- 
lutes, and  curved  the  sides  of  the  abacus.  The  spiral  fil- 
lets of  the  Greek  volute  are  continued  along  the  face  of 
the  capital,  beneath  the  abacus,  whereas  in  the  Roman 


Ionic  Architecture.— Temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 


imitation  the  origin  of  the  fillet  is  behind  the  echinus. 
The  shaft,  including  the  base  and  the  capital  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  volute,  is  normally  about  9 diameters  high, 
and  is  generally  fluted  in  24  flutes,  separated  by  fillets. 
The  bases  used  with  this  order  are  various.  The  Attic- 
base  often  occurs,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate. The  architrave  is  normally  formed  in  three  bands, 
each  projecting  slightly  beyond  that  below  it,  the  whole 
crowned  by  a rich  molding.  The  frieze  frequently  bears 
figures  in  relief.  The  cornices  fall  under  three  classes : 
the  simple  but  richly  molded  and  strongly  projecting  Greek 
cornice,  and  the  less  refined  dentil  and  modillion  (Roman) 
cornices.  The  best  examples  of  the  Ionic  order  are  the 
temple  on  the  Ilissus,  and  the  Ereclitheum  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Wingless  Victory  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The 
details  of  the  Erechtheum  are  notable  for  the  delicate 
elaboration  of  their  ornament ; but  the  interior  capitals  of 
the  Propylsea  are,  in  their  simple  purity  of  line,  perhaps  the 
noblest  remains  of  the  Greek  Ionic.  The  order  was  prob- 
ably evolved  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  forms  found  in 
Assyrian  architecture.  See  also  cut  under  Erechtheum. — 
Ionic  sect  or  school,  the  earliest  series  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers, Thales  (who  is  said  to  have  predicted  an  eclipse  585 
B.  c.),  Anaximander,  Anaximenes  (in  the  sixth  century  b. 
c.),  all  of  Miletus,  and  their  later  adherents.  They  are  called 
the  early  physicists,  because  they  mainly  studied  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  that  in  a rudely  observational  manner. 
The  characteristic  of  the  school  is  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  the  question  out  of  what  the  world  is  made  (Thales 
said  water,  Anaximenes  air),  believing  apparently  that,  this 
answered,  the  secret  of  the  universe  was  solved.  They  made 
little  of  efficient  causes,  and,  as  distinct  from  living  agents. 


Ionic 

probably  had  no  conception  of  such.— Ionic  school  of 
painting, in  the  history  of  ancient  Greek  art,  an  important 
school  of  painters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  : so  called  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Attic  and  Sicyonian  schools.  Its  greatest 
masters  were  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius. 

II.  n.  In  pros.:  (a)  An  Ionic  foot.  ( b ) An 
Ionic  verse  or  meter. 

Ionicize  (i-on'i-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Toni- 
cized, ppr.  Ionicizing.  [<  Ionic  + -ize.]  To 
make  Ionic ; confer  an  Ionic  form  upon. 

He  essays  to  dissect  out  a primitive  Aeolic  core,  after- 
ward Ionicized,  and  enlarged  by  interpolations  and  accre- 
tions. New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  412. 

Ionidium  (I-o-nid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
iov , a violet,  + dim.  suffix  -l6lov.]  A name 
given  by  Yentenat  (1803)  to  Calceolaria , a ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  family  Violacese , tribe  \io- 
lese , characterized  by  the  sepals  not  being  ex- 
tendedatthebase,  and  by  the  five  unequal  petals. 
They' are  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  some- 
times opposite  leaves  and  generally  solitary  axillary  or 
racemed  flowers.  About  50  species  are  known,  of  which 
6 are  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  6 in  Australia, 
and  the  rest  in  America,  chiefly  tropical.  The  roots  of 
several  of  the  species  contain  an  emetic,  and  have  been 
used  as  a substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Calceolaria  parvi- 
fiora  and  C.  Popaya  are  so  used  by  the  South  Americans. 
The  so-called  white  ipecacuanha  is  C.  Calceolaria  ( Viola 
Calceolaria  of  Linnceus).  Cubelium  concolor,  the  green 
violet,  is  referred  to  this  genus  by  some  authors. 

Ionism  (l'o-nizm),  re.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *iuvtay6y,  < 
iuvi&tv,  speak  in  Ionic  fashion:  see  Ionize.'] 
An  Ionic  idiom ; the  use  of  Ionic  idioms  or  dia- 
lect. Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  205. 

lonist  (i'o-nist),  re.  [<  Ion{ize)  + -isf.]  One 
who  uses  Ionic  idioms  or  dialect.  Amer.  Jour. 
Philol.,  VII.  209. 

ionite  (I'o-nit),  re.  [<  lone  (see  def.)  + -ite2.] 
A mineral  resin  found  in  lone  valley,  Amador 
county,  California. 

Ionize  (i'o-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Ionized,  ppr. 
Ionizing.  [<  Gr.  iuvilew,  speak  in  Ionic  fash- 
ion, < 'Iuwef,  Ionians : see  Ionic.]  To  Ionicize. 
Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  234. 

Ionornis  (i-o-nor'nis),  re.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
iov,  violet  (implying  purple),  + bpvtg,  a bird.] 
A notable  genus  of  ralliform  birds,  the  Ameri- 
can sultans,  hyacinths,  or  porphyry  gallinules, 
family  Ballidce  and  subfamily  Gallinxdinee,  con- 
taining such  species  as  the  purple  gallinule  of 
the  United  States  and  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, I.  marttnica.  Beichenbach,  1853. 

iopterous  (i-op'te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  iov,  a violet, 
+ izrepdv,  a featiier.]  Having  wings  of  a vio- 
let color,  as  an  insect. 

iota  (i-6'ta),  re.  [<  L.  iota,  < Gr.  iara,  < Pheni- 
cian  (Heb.)  yodh.  In  earlier  E.  use  with  ex- 
tended meaning  as  jot:  see  Jot1.]  1.  The  name 
of  the  Greek  letter  I,  i,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  and  English  I,  i.  in  the  latter  form  <,  and  the 
Hebrew  form  1,  the  letter  was  the  smallest  of  the  alpha- 
bet. When  following  a long  vowel  (as  part  of  a diphthong), 
in  Creek  as  now  written,  it  is  placed  under  the  vowel  to 
which  it  is  attached,  being  then  called  iota  subscript , as 
in  w,  a. 

2.  A very  small  quantity;  a tittle;  a jot. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  then  to  put  no  stuffing  of 
any  description  in  my  coat ; you  will  not  pinch  me  an  iota 
tighter  across  the  waist  than  is  natural  to  that  part  of  my 
body.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xliv. 

iotacism  (I-6'ta-sizm),  re.  [<  L.  iotacismus,  < 
Gr.  io-aiaoyde,  too  much  use  of  iota,  repetition 
of  iota,  < iara,  iota:  see  iota.]  Conversion  of 
other  vowel  sounds  into  that  of  iota  (English 
e) ; specifically;  in  pronunciation  of  Greek,  the 
practice  of  giving  the  sound  of  iota  (()  also,  to 
the  vowels  y and  re,  and  to  the  diphthongs  u,  y, 
ot,  and  vt  indiscriminately.  This  is  the  rule  in 
modem  Greek.  Opposed  to  etacism.  Compare 
lambdacism,  rhotacism. 

Unquestionably  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
present  pronunciation  is  its  iotacism. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  139. 

iotacist  (i-o'ta-sist),  re.  [<  iotac(ism)  + -ist.] 
One  who  advocates  the  system  of  Greek  pro- 
nunciation called  iotacism. 

ioterium  ,1-o-te'ri-um),  re.;  pi.  ioteria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  tie,  poison,  + repeo,  pierce.]  In  en- 
tom.,  a poison-gland,  as  that  at  the  base  of  the 
sting  in  a hymenopterous  insect,  or  at  the  base 
of  the  chelicera  in  a spider.  See  cut  under  cheli- 
cera. 

I 0 U (i'  o'  u'),  re.  [So  called  from  the  letters 
I 0 U (standing  for  I owe  you)  used  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment.] A memorandum  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  debt  less  formal  than  a promissory 
note,  and  in  England  sometimes  containing  only 
these  letters,  with  the  sum  owed  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  debtor.  It  is  not  a promissory 
note,  because  no  direct  promise  to  pay  is  ex- 
pressed. 

III.  11 
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Ilee  teacheth  off  f ellowes  play  tricks  with  their  creditors, 
who  instead  of  payments  write  IOV,  and  so  scoffe  many 
an  honest  man  out  of  his  goods. 

Breton,  Courtier  and  Countryman,  p.  9. 

Mr.  Micawber  placed  his  I.  0.  U.  in  the  hands  of  Trad- 
dles.  ...  I am  persuaded  that  this  was  quite  the  same  to 
Mr.  Micawber  as  paying  the  money. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xxxvi. 

-ious.  A termination  consisting  of  the  suffix  -ous 
with  a preceding  original  or  euphonic  vowel  i. 
It  formerly  alternated  with  -eous.  See  -eous 

*and  -ous. 

Iowan  (l'o-wan),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Iowa,  a State  of  the  United  States  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

★ II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Iowa. 

ipecac  (ip'e-kak),w.  [An  abbr.  of  ipecacuanha.'] 
Same  as  ipecacuanha . — American  ipecac,  an  herb  of 
the  genus  Porter  anthus.—  Indian  ipecac,  the  root  of  a 
twining,  shrubby,  asclepiadaceous  plant,  Tylophoravorni- 
toria,  used  in  India  as  a substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

ipecacuanha  (ip-e-kak-u-an'a),  n.  [<  Pg.  ipe- 
cacuanha ( = Sp.  ipecdcuana ),  < Tupi  ipecaa - 
guene,  ipe-lcaa-guene,  < ipeh , low,  + cad,  leaves, 
herb,  + guene,  vomit.]  The  dried  root  of  Evea 
Ipecacuanha,  a small  shrubby  plant,  a native 
of  Brazi  1 from  Bahia  to  Rio  do  Janeiro.  There 
are  three  varieties,  the  brown,  red,  and  gray, 
all  products  of  the  same  plant,  and  their  dif- 
ferences are  due  to  little  more  than  age,  place 
of  growth,  or  mode  of  drying.  The  root  is 
hard,  and  breaks  short  and  granular  (not  fibrous),  exhibit- 
ing a resinous,  waxy,  or  farinaceous  interior,  white  or 
grayish.  It  is  emetic,  purgative,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
much  used  in  medicine,  in  large  doses  (1.5  grams)  as  an 
emetic,  in  smaller  doses  as  a depressant  and  nauseant,  in 
still  smaller  doses  as  a diaphoretic,  and  in  the  smallest  as 
a stimulant  to  the  stomach  to  check  vomiting  and  produce 
appetite.  Its  physiological  effects  seem  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  the  alkaloid  emetin.  The  root  of  Evea  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  the  only  thing  recognized  as  ipecac  by  the 
British  or  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  various  other  plants  with  emetic 
properties,  as  to  the  root  of  Psychotria  emetica,  also  called 
Peruvian , striated , or  black  ipecacuanha , said  to  contain 
emetin ; also  to  the  roots  of  various  species  of  Richard- 
sonia,  called  white,  amylaceous,  or  undulated  ipeca- 
cuanha. The  name  American  ipecacuanha  or  ipeca- 
cuanha spurge  is  given  to  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanhse. 
Porter  anthus  is  also  called  American  ipecac.  See  cut 
under  Cephaclis. 

Iphidea  (i-fid'e-a),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  as  I phis 
( Iphid -)  + -ca.]  1.  A genus  of  ckrysomelid 

beetles.  Baly,  1865. — 2.  A genus  of  brachio- 
pods.  Billings,  1874. 

Iphigenia  (if"i-je-m'a),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Iphige- 
nia,  < Gr.  ’I iptyheia,  in  legend,  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon.] 1 A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks 
of  the  family  Donacidce,  comprising  Iphigenia 
brasiliensis  anu  related  species.  Schumacher, 
1817.— 2.  A subgenus  of  Clausilia.  Gray,  1821. 

Iphiona  (if-i-o'na),  re.  [NL.  (Cassini,  1817),  per- 
haps irreg.  < Gr.  iijivov,  a kind  of  herb.]  A ge- 
nus of  composite  plants,  type  of  Schultz’s  di- 
vision Iphionew  of  the  Euconyzece,  now  referred 
to  the  tribe  Inulese,  subtribe  Inulinse,  and  by 
some  regarded  as  a section  of  the  genus  Inula, 
to  which  the  elecampane  belongs,  but  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  somewhat  double  pap- 
pus, the  outer  consisting  of  short  bristles. 
It  embraces  about  10  species,  inhabiting  the  Levant,  Ara- 
bia, Turkestan,  tropical  and  South  Africa,  and  the  Masca- 
rene  islands. 

Iphione*  (if-i-6'ne-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (C.  H. 
Schultz,  1843),  < Iphiona  4-  -ere.]  A division 
of  the  Asteraceie,  typified  by  the  genus  Iphio- 
na, now  embraced  in  the  tribe  Inulese  (which 
see). 

Iphis  (i'fis),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Iphis,  < Gr.  ’Ip;r 
(’I tpt-,  ’I (i'd-),  a masc.  and  fern,  name.]  1.  A 
genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Leucosiidw.  W.  E.  Leach,  1817. — 2.  A genus  of 
click-beetles  or  claterids,  having  several  large 
Madagascan  species.  Laportc,  1836. 

Iphisa  (if'i-sa),  re.  [NL.  (Gray,  1851) ; cf.  Iplds.] 
A genus  of'  lizards  constituting  the  family 
Iphisidce.  I.  eleyans  is  a species  inhabiting  northern 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  of  an  olive-brown  color  marbled  with 
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black,  the  under  parts  yellowish  white.  The  feet  are  small, 
with  the  inner  finger  clawless ; the  eyes  are  large. 
Iphisidsa  (i-fis'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Iphisa  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  South  American  lizards, 
based  by  J.  E.  Gray  upon  the  genus  Iphisa.  It 
is  now  merged  in  the  family  Teiidce. 
Iphthimus  (if'thi-mus),  re.  ‘ [NL.,  < Gr.  i<p6iyot, 
strong,  < iOi,  strongly,  earlier  *Fi<pt,  perhaps 
dat.  of  if,  *f'i f = L.  vis,  strength,  might:  see 
inion 2,  vim.l  A genus  of  tenebrione  beetles, 
founded  by  Truqui  in  1857.  I.  opacus  is  a species 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  with  coarsely  punc- 
tured thorax  and  elytra.  It  is  found  under  bark. 

Ipin S3  (i-pi'ne),  n . pi.  [NL.  (Erickson,  1843), 
< Ips  + -ina}.]  A subfamily  of  elavicorn  bee- 
tles, of  the  family  Nitidulidce,  whose  typical 
genus  is  Ips,  mainly  characterized  by  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  epistoma. 
ipocrast,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  hippocras. 
ipocrisiet,  ipocritet,  n.  Obsolete  (Middle  Eng- 
lish) forms  of  hypocrisy,  hypocrite . 

Ipomcea  (ip-o-me'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < Ips, 
a name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  Convolvulus,  bind- 
weed (<  Gr.  Up,  a worm:  see  Ips),  + Gr.  oyoioq, 
like.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Convolvulacese, 
tribe  Convolvulese,  characterized  by  having  a 2- 
to  4-celled  ovary,  which  is  4-ovuled,  or  rarely 
3-celled  and  6-OVllled.  The  capsule  is  2- to  4-valved, 
rarely  with  an  operculum,  or  rupturing  irregularly.  The 
stems  are  prostrate  or  erect,  herbaceous  or  woody  and 
climbing,  and  the  leaves  alternate,  usually  entire.  The 
corolla  is  hypocrateriform  or  campanulate  and  5-lobed. 
About  400  species  have  been  described,  but  according  to 
Engler  and  Prantl  this  number  should  be  reduced  to  300 
good  species.  They  occur  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  world. 
The  most  important  product  of  the  genus  is  the  sweet 
potato,  furnished  by  the  roots  of  I.  Batatas,  which  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries.  Jalap,  a 
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Flowering  Branch  of  Wild  Potato-vine  ( Ipomcea  pandurata). 
a,  root;  b,  fruit;  c,  seed. 

well-known  medicine,  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Exo- 
gonium  Purga  ( Ipomoea  Purga  of  Ilayne),  a native  ot 
Mexico.  Operculum  Turpethum  ( Ipomoea  Turpethum 
of  Robert  Brown)  is  the  Indian  jalap.  The  wild  potato  of 
the  West  Indies  is  I.  fastigiata,  and  I.  Pes-Caprse  is  the 
seaside  potato  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Quamoclit 
Quamoclit  ( Ipomoea  Quamoclit  of  Linnaeus),  the  cypress- 
vine,  Indian-pink,  American  red  bell-flower,  or  sweet-will- 
iam of  the  Barbados,  was  originally  a native  of  tropical 
America.  Operculina  tuber osa  (Ipomoea  tuber osa  of  Lin- 
naeus) is  the  Spanish  arbor-vine,  Spanish  woodbine,  or 
seven-year  vine.  Operculina  purpurea  ( Ipomoea  pur- 
purea of  Roth,  Convolvulus  purpureus  of  Linnaeus),  a na- 
tive of  tropical  America,  is  the  common  morning-glory  ot 
cultivation.  I.  pandurata  of  the  eastern  United  States  is 
the  wild  potato-vine  or  man-of-the-earth,  the  mecha-meck 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  7.  digitata,  is  the  Natal 
cotton-plant.  Also,  incorrectly,  Iponuea  and  Ipomea. 

ipotamet,  ipotaynet,  re.  Middle  English  forms 
of  hippotame. 

ippocrast,  «.  An  obsolete 
form  of  hippocras. 

Ips  (ips),  re.  [NL.  (Fabri- 
eius,  1776),  < Gr.  h/>,  a 
worm  that  eats  horn  and 
wood;  also  one  that  eats 
vine-buds.]  A genus  of 
elavicorn  beetles,  of  the 
family  Nitidulidce,  having 
the  antennal  club  three- 
jointed,  labrum  connate 
with  epistoma,  anterior 
coxse  open,  and  thorax 
not  margined  at  base.  Tps 
fasciatus  is  a common  United 
States  species,  shining-black  with  two  pairs  of  yellow 
bands  on  the  elytra.  2.  ferrugineus  is  a European  species. 

ipse  dixit  (ip'se  dik'sit).  [<  L.  ipse  dixit,  he 
himself  has  said  (so):  ipse  (OL.  also  ipsus),  he 
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himself  (<  is,  he  (see  /(ft1),  + -pse  for  -pte,  an 
emphasizing  suffix,  ‘self,’  ‘same,’  connected 
with  potis,  powerful:  see  potent)-,  dixit,  Sdpers. 
perf.  ind.  of  dicere,  say:  see  diction.)  An  asser- 
tion without  proof ; a dogmatic  expression  of 
opinion ; a dictum. 

It  requires  something  more  than  Brougham's  flippant 
ipse  dixit  to  convince  me  that  the  office  of  chancellor  is 
such  a sinecure  and  bagatelle. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  March  15,  1831. 

To  acquiesce  in  an  ipse  dixit.  Whately. 

That  day  of  ipsedixits,  I trust,  is  over. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Letters  (1875),  p.  146. 

ipsedixitism  (ip-se-dik'sit-izm),  n.  [<  ipse 
dixit  4-  - ism .]  The  practice  of  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. [Rare.] 

It  was  also  under  Weigel’s  influence  that  he  [Pufendorf] 
developed  that  independence  of  character  which  never 
bent  before  other  writers,  however  high  their  position, 
and  which  showed  itself  in  his  profound  disdain  for  ipse- 
dixitism, to  use  the  piquant  phrase  of  Bentham. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  99. 

ipsissima  verba  (ip-sis'i-ma  ver'ba).  [L.:  ip- 
sissima,  neut.  pi.  of  ipsissimus,  the  very  same, 
superl.  of  ipse,  he  himself,  the  same  (see  ipse 
dixit)-,  verba,  pi.  of  verbum,  word:  see  verb.] 
The  very  same  words ; the  self-same  words ; the 
precise  language,  word  for  word. 

It  is  his  [the  medical  man’s]  duty  to  make,  on  the  spot, 
a note  of  the  words  actually  used.  There  should  be  no 
paraphrase  or  translation  of  them,  but  they  should  be  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  dying  man. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  7. 

ipso  facto  (ip'so  fak'to).  [L.:  ipso,  abl.  neut. 
of  ipse,  he  himself  (see  ipse  dixit):  facto,  abl.  of 
factum,  fact:  see  fact.]  By  the  faet  itself ; by 
that  very  fact. 

The  religion  which  is  not  the  holiest  conceivable  by  the 
man  who  holds  it  is  condemned  ipso  facto. 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  6. 

i.  q.  Am  abbreviation  of  Latin  idem  quod,  ‘ the 
same  as.’ 

ir-1.  Assimilated  form  (in  Latin,  etc.)  of  in-2 
before  r.  In  the  following  words,  in  the  ety- 
mology, the  prefix  ir-1  is  usually  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  original  in-2  or  in2. 

ir  2.  Assimilated  form  (in  Latin,  etc.)  of  in-3 
before  r.  In  the  following  words,  in  the  ety- 
mology, the  prefix  ir-2  is  usually  referred  di- 

•*  reetly  to  the  original  in-3. 

Ir.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  Irish. — 2.  In  cliem., 
the  symbol  for  iridium. 

iracund  (i'ra-kund),  a.  [=  OF.  iracond  = Sp. 
Pg.  iracundo  = It.  iracundo,  iracondo,  < L.  ira- 
cundus,  angry,  < ira,  anger : see  ire2.]  Angry; 
irritable ; passionate.  [Rare.] 

A spirit  cross-grained,  fantastic,  iracund , incompatible. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  87. 

iracundiouslyt  (i-ra-kun'di-ns-li),  adv.  [<  *ira- 
cundious  (cf.  OF.  iracondieux),  for  *iracundous 
(cf.  OF.  iracondos)  (<  L.  iracundus , angry:  see 
iracund),  + -ly2.]  Angrily;  passionately. 

Drawing  out  his  knife  most  iracundiously. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stutfe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  166). 

irade  (i-ra'de),  n.  [Turk,  trade,  a decree,  com- 
mand, order,  will,  volition.]  A written  decree 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

For  the  ministers  were  already  obliged  to  exercise  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Sovereign,  and  had  constantly  to 
act  upon  their  own  authority  in  cases  where  an  imperial 
irade  was  strictly  requisite. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  292. 

I-rail  (i'ral),  n.  An  iron  rail  shaped  in  section 
like  the  letter  I;  a reversible  rail. 

iraint,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  arain. 

Iranian  (i-ra'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Iran  (see 
def.),  < Pers.  Iran,  Iran,  Persia  (see  Aryan),  + 
-ian.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Iran  or 
the  people  of  Iran,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
region  lying  between  Kurdistan  and  India,  and 
the  modem  Persian  name  of  Persia:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  a branch  of  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  tongues,  including  Persian,  Zend,  Peh- 
levi,  Parsi  or  Pazend,  and  cognate  tongues. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Persian  race  given  in  Firdusi’s  “Book  of  Kings,”  accord- 
ing to  which  Iran  and  Tur  were  two  of  three  brothers,  from 
whom  the  tribes  Iran  (Persians)  and  Turan  (Turks  and 
their  cognate  tribes)  sprang.  See  Turanian. 

The  word  Iranian , as  yet  unappropriated  as  an  alpha- 
betic designation,  is  perhaps  less  unsatisfactory  than  any 
other  name  that  can  be  found,  since  it  may  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  oldest  as  well  as  to  the  more  modern  forms 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  old  Persian  empire. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  II.  229. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Iran;  a member  of 
one  of  the  races  speaking  Iranian  languages. 

For  the  ornamentation  of  their  buildings,  externally, 
and  to  some  extent  internally,  the  Iranians,  imitating 
their  Semitic  predecessors,  employed  sculpture. 

G.  Baivlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  102. 
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Iranic  (I-ran'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  Iranicus , < Iran: 
see  Iranian.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Iran 
or  to  its  inhabitants;  Iranian  in  the  widest 
sense  : as,  the  Iranic  family  of  languages. 

irascibility  (i-ras-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  irasci- 
bilite  = Pr.  iracibilitat  = Sp.  irascibilidad  = Pg. 
irascibilidade  = It.  irascibilita  ; as  irascible  + 
-ity ; see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  irasci- 
ble ; irritability  of  temper. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  generally  exert- 
ed upon  petty  provocations.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  112. 

irascible  (i-ras'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  irascible  = Sp.  iras- 
cible = Pg.  irascivel  = It.  irascibile,  < LL.  irasci- 
bilis , < L.  irasci,  be  angry,  < ira , anger : see  ire2.] 

1 . Susceptible  of  anger ; easily  provoked  or  in- 
flamed with  resentment ; choleric : as,  an  iras- 
cible man ; an  irascible  temper. 

Middleton  when  young  was  a Dilettante  in  music  ; and 
Dr.  Bentley,  in  contempt,  applied  the  epithet  “Addling 
Conyers.’'  Had  the  irascible  Middleton  broken  his  violin 
about  the  head  of  the  learned  Grecian,  and  thus  terminated 
the  quarrel,  the  epithet  had  then  cost  Bentley’s  honour 
much  less  than  it  afterwards  did. 

D'lsraeli,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  p.  395. 

2.  Excited  by  or  arising  from  anger;  manifest- 
ing a state  of  anger  or  resentment. 

I know  more  than  one  instance  of  irascible  passions 
subdued  by  a vegetable  diet.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

I have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  Irascible  emotion 
and  the  strong  antipathies  are  to  a certain  extent  out- 
bursts of  the  sentiment  of  power,  resorted  to,  like  the 
tender  outburst,  as  a soothing  and  consoling  influence 
under  painful  irritation. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  467. 
= Syn.  1.  Irascible,  Irritable,  Passionate , hasty,  touchy, 
testy,  splenetic,  snappish,  peppery,  fiery,  choleric.  Iras- 
cible indicates  quicker  and  more  intense  bursts  of  anger 
than  irritable,  and  less  powerful,  lasting,  or  manifest  bursts 
than  passionate. 

irascibleness  (i-ras'i-bl-nes),  n.  Irascibility. 

irascibly  (i-ras'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  irascible  man- 
ner. 

irate  (i-rat'),  a.  [=  Pg.  irado  = It.  irato,  < L. 
iratus,  angered,  angry,  < irasci,  be  angry : see 
irascible.]  Excited  to  anger ; made  angry ; en- 
raged; incensed. 

Here  his  words  failed  him,  and  tho  irate  colonel,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  purple  face,  . . . stood  . . . speechless 
before  his  young  enemy.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  x. 

irchent,  irchont,  irchount.  Obsolete  forms  of 
urchin. 

ire1  (i're),  n.  [<  ME.  ire,  yre,  abbr.  o ffren,  iron.] 
Iron.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1139. 
He  let  nine  platus  of  ire, 

Sumdel  thinne  and  brode. 

MS.  Laud,  108,  f.  92.  ( Halliwell .) 

Euerych  cart  that  bryngeth  yre  other  steel,  twey  pans. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  58. 

ire2  (ir),  n . [<  ME.  ire , yre , < OF.  ire  = Pr.  Sp. 

Pg.  It.  ira , < L.  ira , anger,  wrath.]  Anger; 
wrath ; keen  resentment. 

When  Antenor  had  tolde  & his  tale  endit, 

The  kyng  was  caste  into  a clene  yre , 

And  wrothe  at  his  wordes  as  a wode  lion. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1860. 
My  gode  fader,  tell  me  this, 

What  thing  is  ire  ? Sone,  it  is 
That  in  our  englissh  wrath  is  hote. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  280. 

Language  cannot  express  the  awful  ire  of  William  the 
Testy  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  at  Fort  Goed  Hoop. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  222. 

# =Syn.  Vexation,  Indignation,  etc.  See  angeri. 

ire2t,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  iren;  < ire2,  n.]  To  anger; 
fret;  irritate. 

Eke  to  noo  tree  thaire  dropping  is  delite, 

Her  brere  thorne  and  her  owne  kynde  it  ireth. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  57. 

ireful  (ir'fhl),  a.  [<  ME.  ireful , ire  full,  yreful; 
< ire 2 + -ful.]  Full  of  ire;  angry;  wroth. 

An  yreful  body  is  neuer  quyet,  nor  in  rest  where  he  doth 
dwel 

One  amonge  .x.  is  ix.  to  many,  his  malyce  is  so  cruell. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  exxx. 

The  ireful  bastard  Orleans  ...  I soon  encountered. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6, 16. 
Many  an  ireful  glance  and  frown,  between, 

The  angry  visage  of  the  Phantom  wore. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  105. 

irefully  (Ir'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  ireful  or  angry 
manner;  angrily;  wrathfully. 

The  people  . . . began  . . . irefully  to  champ  upon  the 
bit  they  had  taken  into  their  mouths. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

irefulness  (Ir'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  irefulnesse;  < 
ireful  + -ness.]  The  condition  of  being  ireful ; 
wrath;  anger;  fury. 

Some  through  couetousnes,  and  some  through  irefvlnes 
and  rashnesse, . . . riffled  ye  goods  of  the  Romane  citizens. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Caesar,  fol.  204. 
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irent,  n.  and  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  iron. 

Irena  (I-re'na),  ».  [NL.  (Horsfield,  1820;  later 
Irene — Boie,  1826),  < Gr.  Ei privy,  a personifica- 
tion of  eiptjvy,  peace  : see  Irene. ] In  ornith.,  a 
remarkable  genus  of  old-world  passerine  birds 
of  uncertain  position,  type  of  the  subfamily  Ire- 
nince;  the  so-called  fairy  bluebirds.  They  are 
brilliantly  blue  and  black  in  color,  about  as  large  aa  robins, 
with  stout,  somewhat  shrike-like  bill,  whose  nasal  fossae 
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are  densely  feathered,  with  rictal  and  nuchal  bristles,  and 
even  tail  of  12  feathers.  There  are  several  species  charac- 
teristic of  the  region  from  India  to  the  Philippines,  as  1. 

% puella,  I.  cyanca , and  I.  turcosa. 
irenarch  (l're-nark),  n.  [Also  eir march;  <LL. 
irenarcha,  irenarches,  < Gr.  dpyv&pxns,  < dpt/vrt, 
peace  (see  Irene),  + apxn,  government,  rule, 

< apxetv,  rule.]  A justice  or  guardian  of  the 
peace  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  under  the  Eastern  and  Byzantine  em- 
pires. 

Irene  (i-re'ne),  n.  [<  Gr.  E ipf/vtj,  a personifica- 
tion of  e'tpr/vy,  peace,  quiet.]  1 . The  fourteenth 
planetoid,  discovered  by  Hind  at  London  in 
1851. — 2.  In  zobl.:  (a)  A genus  of  acalephs. 
Also  written  Eirene.  Eschscholtss,  1829.  (6)  Same 
as  Irena. 

irenic  (5-ren'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  e'un/v’.K0;,  of  or  for 
peace,  peaceful,  < elpr/vt/,  peace : see  Irene.] 
Promoting  or  fitted  to  promote  peace ; peace- 
ful ; pacific : chiefly  used  in  theology.  See  iren- 
icon  and  ironies. 

Mark  has  no  distinct  doctrinal  type,  but  is  catholic, 
irenic , unsectarian,  and  neutral  as  regards  tile  party  ques 
tions  withiu  the  apostolic  church. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 81. 
irenica,  n_.  Plural  of  irenicon. 
irenical  (l-ren'i-kal),  a.  [<  irenic  + -ah]  Of  the 
character  of  an  irenicon ; conciliatory ; irenic : 
as,  irenical  theology. 

The  bishop  of  Carlisle,  ...  whose  thoughtful  essays 
are  essentially  irenical,  is  an  instructive  companion. 

Science,  III.  131. 

irenicon  (i-ren'i-kon),  n.;  pi.  irenica  (-kii).  [< 

Gr.  dpyviitdv,  neut.  of  eipt/vtuog,  of  or  for  peace : 
see  irenic.]  1.  A proposition,  scheme,  or  trea- 
tise designed  to  promote  peace,  especially  in 
the  church. 

They  must,  in  all  likelihood  (without  any  other  irenicon ), 
have  restored  peace  to  the  Church.  South. 

No  doubt  it  rthe  Gospel  of  St.  John]  is  an  Irenicon  of 
the  church,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term  : . . . 
but  it  is  not  an  Irenicon  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  facts. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 83. 

2.  pi.  The  deacon’s  litany  (diaconica)  or  great 
synapte  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Greek  Church:  named  from  the  petitions  “In 
peace  lot  us  pray  of  the  Lord  . . . For  the 
peace  from  above  . . . For  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world  ...  let  us  pray,  otc.”  (response 
“Kyrie  eleison”),  with  which  it  opens.' 
ireniCS  (i-ren'iks), ».  [PI.  of  irenic:  see  -«».] 
Irenical  theology : opposed  to  polemics.  Schaff, 
Hist.  Christ.  Church,  VI.  G50. 

Ireninas  (I-re-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Irena  + 
-/>(«’.]  A subfamily  of  birds,  typified  by  the 
genus  Irena,  of  uncertain  systematic  position. 
The  Irenince  have  been  considered  as  related  to  the  drongo- 
shrikes,  and  placed  under  Dicnxridce,  as  by  G.  It.  Gray 
(1869)  and  others,  and  to  the  bulbuls.  Pycnirnotidce,  as  by 
Jerdon  and  lilyth;  and  later  they  have  been  referred  to 
Timelada: 

Iresine  (i-re-si'ne),  n.  [NL.  (Linnceus),  so  called 
in  ref.  to  the  woolly  calyx,  < Gr.  eipemenu],  a 
branch  of  laurel  or  olive  entwined  with  fillets 
of  wool,  borne  in  processions  at  festivals,  irreg. 

< elpog,  wool.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Amaranthacese,  tribe  Gomphrenese.  They  are 
herbs,  with  opposite  petioled  leaves  and  minute  scarious 
white  flowers,  crowded  into  clusters  or  spiked  and  branch- 
ing panicles.  About  20  species  are  known,  natives  of 
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America  and  Africa.  /.  paniculata,  the  blood-leaf, 
Juba’s-bush,  or  Juba’s-brush,  is  native  from  Ohio  south- 
ward, and  in  tropical  America.  Several  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  for  ornament. 

irian  (i'ri-an),  a.  [<  iri(s)  + -an.]  Same  as 
iridian.  [Bare.] 

The  iris  receives  the  irian  nerves.  Dunglisan. 

Iriartea  (ir-i-ar'te-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and  Pa- 
von,  1794),  so  called  from  Juan  Iriarte,  an 
amateur  Spanish  botanist.]  A genus  of  tree- 
palms  of  about  10  species,  of  tropical  America. 
Iriarteese  (ir-i-ar-te'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1883),  < Iriartea  + -cee.]  A 
subtribe  of  palms,  typified  by  the  genus  Iriar- 
tea. It  embraces  four  other  genera.  Three  of  them  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  chiefly  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  one,  Juania,  is  confined 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Iriartella  (ir-i-ar-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Wendland, 
1862),  < Iriartea  + dim.  -ella.]  A former  genus 
of  Amazonian  palms,  now  referred  to  Iriartea, 
from  other  members  of  which  it  differs  in  hav- 
ing a slender  trunk  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  and 
seldom  more  than  20  feet  high.  The  flowers  also 
differ.  The  only  species,  Iriartea  setigera,  is  called  the 
blowing-cane  palm , and  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  for  making  thin  blow-pipes  for 
the  discharge  of  poisoned  arrows. 

Iricismt  (i'ri-sizm),  n.  [<  Irish  (Latinized  Iric-) 
4-  -ism.']  Same  as  Irishism . 

A pretty  strong  circumstance  of  Iricism. 

U.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  April  25,  1743. 
Iricize  (i'ri-siz),  v . t.  and  i pret.  and  pp. 
Incised , pp.  Incizing.  Same  as  lrishize . 

Norman  names  . . . incized  gradually  with  their 
owners.  Miss  Sewell,  Chr.  Names,  II.  481. 

irid  (I'rid),  n.  [<  L.  iris  ( irid-),  < Gr.  Ipig  (ipiti-), 
iris:  see  iris,  6,  8,  9.]  1.  The  iris  of  the  eye. 

[Rare.] 

Her  friend  had  quicker  vision  than  herself;  and  Caro- 
line seemed  to  think  that  the  secret  of  her  eagle  acuteness 
might  be  read  in  her  dark  gray  irids. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xvii. 
2.  A plant  of  the  family  Iridacese. 

Iridacese  (ir-i-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1835),  < Iris  (Irid  ) 4-  -ctcese.]  A family  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  which  includes  3 
tribes,  59  genera,  and  over  1,000  species,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  or  warm 
regions  of  the  world.  The  Iridacese  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  South  Africa,  and 
are  not  rare  in  America ; there  are  few  in  Australia  and  in 
Asia.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  equitant  two-ranked 
leaves  and  regular  or  irregular  perfect  flowers,  which  are 
from  a spathe  of  two  or  more  leaves  or  bracts.  The  flowers 
are  usually  showy,  and  furnish  some  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  cultivated  plants,  among  them  Iris,  Ixia,  Crocus, 

% Gladiolus,  etc.  See  cuts  under  Crocus  and  Iris. 

iridaceous  (ir-i-da'shius),  a.  [<  Iris  (Irid-)  + 
-aceons.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Iris  ; belonging  to  the  Iridacree. 
Iridsea  (ir-i-de'a),  n.  [NL.  (Boryde  Saint  Vin- 
cent, 1829),  < Gr.  Ipig  (ipiS-),  a rainbow:  see 
iris.)  A genus  of  red  algaa  growing  on  rocks 
in  the  sea,  distinguished  by  its  flat,  simple,  or 
loosely  divided  frond,  bearing  compound  eys- 
tocarps  immersed  in  its  substance,  l.  edulis  is 
called  dulse  in  the  south  of  England.  (See  dulse.)  It  is 
of  nutritious  quality,  and  is  eaten  by  fishermen,  either  raw 
★ or  pinched  between  hot  irons. 

iridal  (l'ri-dal),  a.  [<  iris  (irid-)  + -al.]  Be- 
longing to  or  resembling  the  rainbow. 

Descartes  came  far  nearer  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
iridal  colours.  Whewell. 

iridectomy  (ir-i-dek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ipig  (\pti-), 
the  iris,  + tKrop),  a cutting  out,  < kK.rkp.vtiv,  ks- 
raptiv,  cut  out,  < kit,  out,  + rkpvciv,  raptiv,  cut.] 
In  surg.,  the  operation  of  cutting  out  a part  of 
the  iris,  as  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil. 

irideremia  (ir/,i-de-re'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ipig 
(ipid-),  iris,  + kpr/pia,  solitude,  desolation,  ab- 
sence: see  eremic,  eremite .]  Absence,  partial 
or  complete,  of  the  iris, 
irides,  ».  Latin  plural  of  iris. 
iridesce  (ir-i-des'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  iridesced, 
ppr .iridescing.  [<  iris  (irid-)  + -esce.]  To  be 
iridescent;  exhibit  iridescence. 

General  plumage  of  metallic  lustre,  iridescing  dark  green 
on  most  parts.  Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  427. 

iridescence  (ir-i-des'ens),  n.  [<  iridescen(t)  + 
-ce.]  The  condition  "of  being  iridescent;  ex- 
hibition of  alternating  or  intermingling  colors 
like  those  of  the  rainbow,  as  in  mother-of-pearl, 
where  it  is  an  effect  of  interference  (see  in- 
terference, 5);  any  shimmer  of  glittering  and 
changeable  colors. 

The  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle 
among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence 
of  their  living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion,  with 
the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have  stood  unchanged 
for  seven  hundred  years. 

Ruslan,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  iv,  § 14, 
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iridescent  (ir-i-des'ent),  a.  [<  iris  (irid-)  + 
- escent .]  Exhibiting  or  giving  out  colors  like 
those  of  the  rainbow ; gleaming  or  shimmering 
with  rainbow  colors ; more  generally,  glittering 
with  different  colors  which  change  according 
to  the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed,  without 
reference  to  what  the  colors  are ; lustrously 
versicolor;  of  changeable  metallic  sheen,  as 
certain  birds,  insects,  minerals,  glass,  fabrics, 
etc. 

The  whole  texture  of  . . . [Chaucer’s]  mind,  though  its 
substance  seem  plain  and  grave,  shows  itself  at  every  turn 
iridescent  with  poetic  feeling  like  shot  silk. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  287. 
Iridescent  glass,  glass  having  a finely  laminatedsurface 
that  reflects  light  in  colors  like  mother-of-pearl.  Ancient 
glass  long  buried  exhibits  this  property  as  aresult  of  partial 
decay.  Modern  glass  is  made  iridescent  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  by  treatment  with  metallic  fumes  while  hot,  or  with 
acids  under  pressure ; but  such  glass  is  uniformly  trans- 
lucent, and  has  not  the  laminated  structure  and  more  or 
less  marked  opacity  of  the  old.  Metals  and  fabrics  also 
have  been  made  iridescent  by  chemical  treatment.  Such 
metals  are  sometimes  called  irisated  metals,  while  the  pro- 
cess is  called  irisation. 

iridesis  (I-rid' e-sis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  irido- 
desis . 

iridian  (i-rid'i-an),  a.  [<  iris  (irid-)  4-  - ian .] 
In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  of  the  eye : 
as,  iridian  colors ; iridian  muscle,  nerve,  ar- 
tery. Also,  rarely,  irian. 
iridicolor,  iridicolour  (ir'i-di-kuFor),  a.  [<  L. 
iris  (irid-),  a rainbow  (see  iris),  4 -"color,  color: 
see  color.]  In  zool.,  reflecting  prismatic  hues 
which  change  as  the  surface  is  seen  from  vari- 
ous directions;  iridescent, 
iridine  (ir'i-din),  a.  [<  iris  (irid-)  4-  -ine1.]  Iri- 
descent; rainbow-colored.  [Rare.] 

The  horned-pout,  with  its  pearly  iridine  breast  and  iron- 
brown  back.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

iriditis  (ir-i-di'tis),  n . [NL.]  Same  as  iritis. 

iridium (i-rid'i-um),w.  [NL.,socalledbecauseof 
the  varying  tints  of  its  salts  when  passing  from 
one  state  of  oxidation  to  the  other ; < Gr.  Ipig 
(Ipid-),  a rainbow:  see  iris.]  Chemical  symbol, 
Ir;  atomic  weight,  193.1.  A metal  of  silver- 
white  color,  belonging  to  the  platinum  family, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  always  present  in  native 
platinum.  Various  analyses  of  Russian  platinum  give 
from  a trace  to  5£  per  cent,  of  iridium ; and  analyses  of 
Californian  platinum  give  from  0.85  to  4.20  per  cent,  of 
the  same.  Iridium  also  occurs  combined  with  osmium, 
forming  what  is  known  as  iridosmium  or  iridosmine, 
which  also  contains  more  or  less  ruthenium  and  rhodium. 
(See,  iridosmium.)  Iridium  is  hard,  but  malleable,  and 
even  less  fusible  and  less  easily  attacked  by  chemical 
reagents  than  platinum.  Iridium  as  manufactured  by 
Matthey,  to  be  used  in  the  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  for  the  standard  kilogram  and 
meter,  had  (the  purest  obtained)  a specific  gravity  of 
22.42.  The  alloy  thus  prepared,  which  contained  about 
10  per  cent,  of  iridium,  is  believed  to  possess  those  quali- 
ties desirable  in  a standard  weight  or  measure,  which  is 
intended  to  be  preserved  for  all  time,  in  a higher  degree 
than  any  other  known  substance  or  combination  of  sub- 
stances. For  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
members  of  this  group  of  metals,  see  platinum. 

iridization  (ir^i-di-za'skon),  n.  [<  iridise  + 
-ation.)  1.  The  state  of  being,  or  the  act  or 
process  of  rendering,  iridescent ; exhibition  of 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

This  rainbow  was  wholly  white,  without  even  as  much 
iridization  as  is  noticeable  in  halos. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  288. 
2.  In  pathol.,  the  rainbow-like  appearance 
about  a light  seen  by  persons  suffering  from 
glaucoma. 

iridize  (ir'i-dlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iridized,  ppr. 
iridising.  [<  iris  (irid-)  + -ize.]  To  make  iri- 
descent, purposely  or  by  the  action  of  slow  de- 
cay. See  iridescent  glass , under  iridescent. 
iridochoroiditis  (ir,/i-d6-k6-roi-di'tis),  n.  [NL., 
< iris  (irid-)  + choroiditis,  q.  v.]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye. 

iridocyclitis  (ir'T-do-si-kll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < iris 
(irid-)  + cyclitis,  q.  v.J  Inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  of  the  eye. 
iridodesis  (ir-i-dod'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ipig 
(ipiS-),  the  iris,  + Stag,  a binding  together,  < 
0£«r,bind.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  drawing  a 
part  of  the  iris  into  an  incision  in  the  sclerocor- 
neal  junction,  and  fastening  it  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  position  of  the  pupil. 
Also  iridesis. 

iridodonesis  (ir//i-do-do-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ipig  (IpiS-),  iris,  + *&6vymg,  a shaking  (ef.  Sovy- 
r6g,  shaken),  < doveiv,  shake.]  Tremulousness 
of  the  iris,  so  that  it  wavers  and  trembles  on 
the  movement  of  the  eve.  It  is  produced  by  any 
cause  which  withdraws  the  support  of  the  lens  from  the 
edge  of  the  iris,  as  the  removal  or  dislocation  of  the  lens. 
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iridoplegia  (ir^i-do-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Ipig 
(ipi6-),  the  iris,  + n'Lyyy,  a stroke.]  Paralysis 
of  the  iris. 

Iridoprocne  (iPT-do-prok'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ipig(ipi6-),&  rainbow,  + Ilp6itvy,  in  legend  daugh- 
ter of  Pandion,  changed  into  a swallow.]  A 
genus  of  Hirundinidce,  the  type  of  which  is  the 
common  white-bellied  swallow  of  the  United 
States,  I.  bicolor;  the  iris-swallows:  so  called 
from  the  iridescent  quality  of  the  plumage. 
Cones,  1878. 

iridorhexis  (ir^i-do-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ipig  (iptd-),  the  iris,  + pv/fif,  a breaking ,<.  pyyvvvai, 
break.]  In  surg.,  a combined  cutting  and 
tearing  operation  for  artificial  pupil  in  cases 
of  firm  posterior  synechia  ; in  pathol.,  rupture 
_ of  the  iris. 

iridosmine  (ir-i-dos'min),  n.  [<  irid(ium)  + 
osm(iam)  4-  -ine%.]  Same  as  iridosmium. 
iridosmium  (ir-i-dos'mi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < irid- 
(ium)  4-  osmium.]  A native  alloy  of  the  met- 
als iridium  and  osmium,  in  different  propor- 
tions, usually  containing  also  some  rhodium, 
ruthenium,  platinum,  etc.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  has  a tin-white  to  steel-gray  color,  and 
a specific  gravity  varying  from  19.3  to  21,  and  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  quartz.  It  is  found  in  minute  flat  scales  with 
platinum  in  the  Ural  mountains,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  also  in  northern  California.  Iridosmium  is  fu- 
sible with  great  difficulty,  and  resists  all  ordinary  chemi- 
cal reagents.  It  has  a limited  use  for  the  pointing  of 
gold  pens.  Also  osmiridium. 

iridotomy  (ir-i-dot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ipig  (ipid-), 
the  iris,  4-  roprj,  a cutting.]  Incision  of  the 
★iris._ 

iris  (i'ris),  w.;  pi.  irises,  irides  (I'ris-ez,  l'ri-dez). 
[ME.  iris,  a precious  stone ; = F.  iris  = Sp.  Pg. 
iris  = It.  iridc,  < L.  iris,  < Gr.  Ipig,  the  rainbow 
Clptg,  L.  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow),  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  a kind  of  lily.]  1.  The  rain- 
bow.— 2.  [cap.]  In  classical  myth,, the  goddess 
of  the  rainbow  and  messenger  of  the  gods,  at- 
tached especially  to  Hera.  She  was  considered  as 
a radiant  maiden  borne  in  swift  flight  on  golden  wings,  and 
was  often  represented  with  the  herald's  attributes  of  Her- 
mes— the  talaria  and  cadueeus.  Hence  sometimes  used 
for  any  messenger. 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  ; 

For  wheresoe’er  thou  art  in  this  world’s  globe, 

I’ll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2,  407. 

3.  [cap.]  The  seventh  planetoid,  discovered 
by  Hind  at  London  in  1847. — 4.  An  appear- 
ance resembling  a rainbow;  an  appearance 
of  the  hues  of  a rainbow,  as  seen  in  sunlit 
spray,  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  etc.;  any  iri- 
descence. 

In  the  Spring  a livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish’d  dove. 

Tennyson,  Lucksley  Hall. 

5f.  A precious  stone. 

It  [a  vyne  made  of  fyne  gold]  hath  many  clustres  of 
grapes,  somme  white,  somme  grene,  . . . the  white  ben 
of  cristalle  and  of  berylle  and  of  iris. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  219. 

6.  In  anat.,  a contractile  colored  curtain  sus- 
pended vertically  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  the 
eye,  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens,  separat- 
ing the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  which 
intercommunicate  through  the  pupil.  The  iris 
gives  the  color  to  the  eye,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pigment,  and  regulates,  by  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
its  aperture,  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye. 
The  movements  of  the  iris,  and  consequently  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  pupil,  are  effected  by  two  sets  of  muscular 
fibers,  circular  and  radiating.  The  circular  fibers  which 
contract  the  pupil  are  under  the  control  of  the  third  cra- 
nial nerve,  while  the  innervation  of  the  radiating  fibers  is 
through  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  pupil  contracts 
when  the  retina  is  stimulated  by  light,  and  on  convergence 
or  on  accommodation.  The  pupil  dilates  on  stimulation  of 
the  skin.  When  its  contraction  is  uniform,  the  pupil  al- 
ways remains  circular,  as  in  man  ; in  other  cases,  as  that 
of  the  cat,  the  pupil  is  a narrow  slit  when  contracted, 
though  circular  when  dilated;  in  others,  again,  the  pupil 
has  a more  constant  oval,  elliptical,  oblong,  or  other  shape. 
Muscular  action  of  the  iris  is  usually  automatic,  depend- 
ing upon  the  stimulus  of  light ; but  many  animals,  as 
birds,  have  striped  and  probably  voluntary  iridian  mus- 
cles. Some  drugs  affect  the  iris  powerfully  and  spe- 
cifically: thus,  opium  contracts  and  belladonna  dilates 
the  pupil.  Great  as  is  the  range  of  color  in  the  human 
iris,  from  light-bluish  and  grayish  tints  through  all  shades 
of  brown  to  blackish,  it  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
of  birds,  where  not  only  the  browns,  but  bright  reds, 
greens,  and  blues  are  found,  and  sometimes  pure  white. 
The  iris  of  albinos  is  generally  pink,  being  devoid  of  pig- 
ment, and  consequently  displaying  the  color  of  the  deli- 
cate blood-vessels.  The  pupil  normally  appears  black,  the 
dark  coat  of  the  back  of  the  eyeball  being  seen  through 
this  aperture.  See  cuts  under  eye l. 

In  these  [dark-eyed  hawks]  the  wings  are  pointed,  the 
second  feather  in  the  wing  is  the  longest,  and  the  irides 
are  dark-brown.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  6. 

7.  In  entom.,  the  first  or  inner  ring  of  an  ocel- 
lated  spot,  adjoining  the  pupil,  being  a light- 
colored  circle  with  a dark  center  and  outer  bor- 
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der. — 8.  [cap."]  [NL.  (Linnreus).]  A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Irida- 
cese  and  the  tribe 
Morseese , having  the 
perianth  6-parted, 
the  3 outer  divisions 
spreading  or  reflex- 
ed, and  the  3 inner 
smaller  and  erect. 

The  pod  is  3-  to  6-angled. 

They  are  perennial  herbs 
with  sword-shaped  or 
grassy  leaves  and  gen- 
erally large  and  showy 
purple,  yellow,  or  white 
flowers.  About  180  spe- 
cies are  known,  natives 
of  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  and  temperate 
Asia  and  America.  They 
are  widely  known  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  name 
of  fleur-de-lis  (, flower-de- 

luce ),  I.  Germanica  be-  ,r  . . , , 

inn-  thp  common  rnUi-  Blue  Fla g (Ins  versicolor),  i,  m- 
? tne  common  cuiu  florescence . 2>  rootstock  with  leaves ; 
Vated  form.  The  Wild  stamen ; b,  stigma ; c,  fruit, 
species  are  very  gener- 
ally known  in  America  as  blue  flag , I.  versicolor  being  the 
larger  blue  flag  and  I.  prismatica  the  slender  blue  flag.  I. 

verna  of  the  eastern  United  States 
is  the  dwarf  iris,  and  I.  cristata  of 
nearly  the  same  range  is  the  crested 
dwarf  iris.  1.  Pseudacorus  of  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia  is  the  yellow  iris 
l kwj  ii  ii  n ii  i or  yellow  flag.  The  roots  possess 

J Vfl/H  M 1 f astringent  qualities,  and  the  seeds 

1 Pi  I Li  \ ! when  roasted  are  used  in  Great  Brit- 

Jl  INI  t®  V 1 ain  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  I. 

foetidissima  of  western  Europe  is 
the  fetid  iris,  gladden,  or  roast-beef 
plant.  The  orris-root  of  commerce 
is  supplied  by  I.  Florentina.  This 
. root  possesses  cathartic  and  emetic 

Epidermis  of  l.eaf  of  properties,  and  from  its  agreeable 
iZu  "S  “lor  ^ also  used  in  making  tooth- 

and  hair-powders.  Six  extinct  spe- 
cies of  Iris  have  been  described  from  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  Europe  (one  in  Spitsbergen),  and  several  allied  forms 
from  lower  formations,  under  the  names  Iridium  and  Irites. 
9.  A plant  of  the  genus  Iris. 

Each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  698. 

We  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ciii. 

Iris  blue.  Same  as  bice.— Iris  diaphragm.  See  dia- 
phragm.—Iris  disease,  in  pathol.,  herpes  iris.— Iris 
green.  Same  as  sap-green. — Snake’s-head  iris,  a plant, 
Hermodactylus  (Iris)  tuberosus. 
irisated  (I'ri-sa-ted),  a.  [<  iris  + -ate1  + -ed2.] 
Rainbow-colored ; iridescent. 

A variety  of  hooks  were  used  for  different  kinds  of  fish 
and  according  to  the  time  of  day,  irisated  shells  being  ap- 
plied at  noon  and  in  a bright  sun,  while  white  ones  served 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 

Science,  X.  115. 

irisation  (i-ri-sa/shon),  n.  [<  iris  + -ation.] 
The  process  of  rendering  iridescent ; also,  iri- 
descence. [Rare.] 

iriscope  (I'ri-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  Iptg,  a rainbow, 
4-  (wotteiv,  view.]  A philosophical  toy  for  ex- 
hibiting prismatic  colors.  See  the  extract. 

It  [the  iriscope)  consists  of  a plate  of  highly  polished  black 
glass,  having  its  surface  smeared  with  a solution  of  fine  soap 
and  subsequently  dried  by  rubbing  it  clean  with  a piece  of 
chamois-leather.  If  the  breath  is  directed  through  a glass 
tube  upon  a glass  surface  thus  prepared,  the  vapor  is  depos- 
ited in  brilliant  colored  rings,  the  outermost  of  which  is 
black,  while  the  innermost  has  various  colors,  or  no  color  at 
all,  according  to  the  quantity  of  vapor  deposited.  The  colors 
in  these  rings,  when  seen  by  common  light,  correspond  with 
N ewton’s  reflected  rings,  or  those  which  have  black  centers, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  plate  of  vapor,  which 
is  thickest  in  the  middle,  the  rings  in  the  iriscope  have 
black  circumferences. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  Philosophical  Transactions  (1841),  p.  43. 

irised  (l'rist),  a.  [<  iris  + -ed2.]  1.  Contain- 

ing or  exhibiting  colors  like  those  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  gay  can  weep,  the  impious  can  adore, 

From  morn’s  first  glimmerings  on  the  chancel  floor 
Till  dying  sunset  sheds  his  crimson  stains 
Through  the  faint  halos  of  the  irised  panes. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson. 

2.  Having  an  iris:  used  in  composition:  as, 
lar ge^irised  eyes. 

Irish1  (i'rish),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Irish,  Irysh, 
Iris  she,  Irche , etc.  (=  D.  Iersch  = G.  Irisch  = 
Dan.  Irsk  = Sw.  Irisk;  cf.  OF.  Ireis,  Irois , Ir- 
rois),  < AS.  Irisc,  Irish, < Iras  (>  Icel.  Irar ),  the 
Irish  {lr aland,  Irland,  Ireland),  < Ir.  Eire , Erin , 
Erin,  Ireland.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland, 
or  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  an  island  lying  west 
of  Great  Britain  and  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Horn  gan  to  schupe  drage, 

With  his  yrisse  felages. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1290. 
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Clarendon  owns  that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  in-  2.  Irish  soldiers  collectively, 
debted  for  much  of  his  miraculous  success  to  the  small  Irishwoman  (I'rish-wunUan),  n. ; pi.  Irishwo- 
band  of  Irish  heroes  under  Macdonnell.  ( wl-rn//pri\  a wnrnnTi'nf  Trolnnd  nr  nf  the 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies,  Pref.  to  Third  Number  (note).  ™<?tl  Gwim  en).  A woman  oi  Ireland  or  or  me 

The  early /m/i  handwriting  is  of  two  classes— the  round  Irish  lace.  . , . 7 0 ^ ■ r • 7, 

and  the  pointed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  157.  Inshworts  (i  rish-werts),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Irish 

2f.  Pertaining  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants  (the  ,hpath  see,  under  heath,  2). 

Gaels)  of  Scotland;  Erse.  [Still  sometimes 
used  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.] 


Four  thousand  Irish  archers  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle.  Patten  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  III.  63). 

Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an’  squires, 

Wha  represent  our  brughs  and  shires, 

An’  doucely  manage  our  affairs 
In  parliament. 

Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 
Irish  bagpipe,  a variety  of  bagpipe  peculiar  to  Ireland, 


n.  Same  as  orris-root. 

iris-swallow  (i'ris-swoFo),  n.  A swallow  of 
the  genus  Iridoprocne. 

irite  (i'rit),  n.  [<  ir(idium)  + -ite2.]  A mineral 
substance  from  the  Ural,  occurring  in  minute 
grains  and  crystals.  It  was  described  as  a compound 
of  iridium,  osmium,  iron,  and  chromium  with  oxygen,  but 
was  later  shown  to  be  a mechanical  mixture  of  iridosmium 
and  chromite. 

iritic  (i-rit'ik),  a.  [<  iritis  + -ic.]  Pertaining 


having  an  air-bellows,  three  drones,  and  a softer,  sweet-  ★to  or  affected  with  iritis, 
er  tone  than  the  Scotch  bagpipe.  See  bagpipe.— Irish  iritis  (i-rl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  (.iris,  the  iris,  + -i/is.] 

Umm  am.  Caa  Lma/wv,1  1 T w n V,  V...11  Goo  lm/74  Tvloli  T ' , , . ' ' . • ,*  ,,  * a ii 

In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  iris  ot  the  eye. 
Also  iriditis . 


broom.  See  broornX,  l.—  Irish  bull.  See  bull*.— Irish 
Church  Act,  an  act  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church  of  Ireland  (a  branch  of  the  An- 
glican Church).  It  received  the  royal  assent  July  26th,  1869, 
and  took  effect  January  1st,  1871.— Irish  daisy,  the  com- 
mon dandelion,  Taraxacum  Taraxacum. — Irish  duck,  a 
stout  linen  cloth  made  for  laborers’  frocks  and  overalls. 
—Irish  elk.  See  elld.— Irish  furze.  See  furze,  1.— Irish 
gavelkind.  See  gavelkind.— Irish  harp,  an  early  form 
of  harp  peculiar  to  Ireland.— Irish  heath.  See  heath,  2. 
—Irish  ivy,  jaunting-car,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Irish 
Land  Act.  Same  as  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  (which  see, 
under  landlord).— Irish  moss.  See  moss. — Irish  point. 
(a)  Irish  needle-point  lace  of  any  sort.  (6)  Irish  embroi- 
dery of  any  sort.— Irish  poplin,  potato,  stew,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Irish  Sisters  of  Charity.  See  charity.— 
Irish  stitch,  a stitch  used  in  wool-work  for  grounding  or 
filling  in.  It  consists  of  long  parallel  stitches  covering  four 
or  five  threads  of  the  canvas  at  once.— Irish  work,  a name 
given  to  embroidery  in  white  on  white,  used  especially  for 
handkerchiefs,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  (a) 
The  aboriginal  Celtic  race  of  Ireland.  See  Celt l.  (b)  The 
present  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  especially  the  Celtic  part, 
and  their  immediate  descendants  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

So  sore  were  the  sawis  of  bothe  two  sidis, 

Of  Richard  that  regned  so  riche  and  so  noble, 

That  whyle  he  werrid  be  west  on  the  wilde  Yrisshe, 
Henrri  was  entrid  on  the  est  half. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  Prol.,  1. 10. 


irk  (erk),  v.  [<  ME.  irken , yrken,  erken ; cf.  MHG. 
erken , disgust  (rare);  Sw.  yrka,  urge,  enforce, 
press,  press  upon  ; not  related  to  L.  urgere , 
urge:  see  urge.)  I.  trans . To  weary ; give  pain 
to ; annoy : now  chiefly  used  with  the  imper- 
sonal it. 

Thysdiscencion  beetwene  hys  frendes  sommewhat  yrked 
hym.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  38. 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2,  6. 

This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  lives  but  irkes. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  456. 

It  irk'd  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest ! 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

Il.f  intrans.  To  feel  weary  or  annoyed. 

Swilke  tales  full  sone  will  make  vs  irke, 

And  thei  be  talde.  York  Plays,  p.  401. 

If  I should  have  said  all  that  I knew,  your  ears  would 
have  irked  to  have  heard  it. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 


Who  not  like  them  fraile  pleasures  do  forbeare, 

But  even  Christ's  easie  yoke  do  irke  to  beare. 

Stirling,  Domes-day,  Fifth  Houre. 

2.  The  language  of  the  native  Celtic  race  in  irkt  (erk),  a.  [ME.  irk , yrk,  irke , erke;  ( irk , v.] 
Ireland.  It  is  in  age  and  philological  value  the  most  Weary;  tired. 

important  language  of  the  Celtic  family,  though  its  an-  Yn  Goddys  servyse  are  swyche  men  yrk, 

tiquity  and  importance  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  When  they  come^unto  the  kyrke. 

tradition  and  patriotism.  The  alphabet  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Latin.  As  heretofore  printed,  the  letters,  like  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Saxon  letters,  are  usually  made  to  resemble 
a conventionalized  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet  in  use  in 
Britain  in  the  early  middle  ages.  Gaelic  is  a compara- 
tively recent  form  of  the  Irish  spoken  by  the  Celts  of  Scot-  irkt  (6rk),  n. 
land.  It  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Irish  of  the  same  age.  ness_ 

Modern  Irish  is  greatly  corrupted  in  pronunciation,  as 
compared  with  the  Old  Irish ; but  it  retains  in  great  part 
the  old  orthography.  As  a living  speech  it  is  fast  going 
out  of  use. 

3.  English  as  spoken  by  natives  of  Ireland, 
with  characteristic 
brogue”).  In  an  extreme  form  , 

Irish  has  some  Celtic  features ; but  some  peculiarities,  for 
example  baste,  spake,  for  beast,  speak,  etc.,  are  merely  for- 
mer English  uses  retained  in  Ireland  but  changed  in  Eng- 
land. 

4+.  An  old  game  similar  to  backgammon,  but 
more  complicated.  Halliwell.  Compare  after- 
game at  Irish , under  after-game. 

Keep  a four-nobles  nag  and  a Jack-merlin, 

Learn  to  love  ale,  and  play  at  two-hand  Irish. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  1. 


MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  30.  ( Halliwell .) 
Men  therynne  shulde  hem  delite. 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4867. 

[(irk,  v.]  Weariness;  irksome- 

Pressed  close  by  irk  and  ills  of  earth, 

Man  looks  above, 

And  steady  tends  to  clearer  light 
And  purer  love. 

J.  Upham,  The  Forward,  VII.,  No.  5. 
peculiarities  (the  “ Irish  irkgome  (erk' sum),  a.  [<  ME . irkesome,irksum; 
me  form  (“broad  Irish  ”)  English  < + -some.']  1.  Wearisome;  tedious;  bur- 

densome;  vexatious;  causing  annoyance  or  dis- 
comfort, especially  by  long  continuance  or  fre- 
quent repetition. 

A sity  [snity]  garment  is  yrkesome  to  neybors. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  31. 
Hee  found  ...  a solitarie  darknesse : which  as  natu- 
rally it  breeds  a kind  of  irkesome  gastfulnesse,  so  it  was  to 
him  a most  present  terrour.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

Old  habitsof  work,  old  habits  of  hope,  made  my  endless 
leisure  irksome  to  me.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

2f.  Weary;  uneasy. 

He  could  not  rest,  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat, 

And  wast  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  despight, 
Yrkesome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingring  night. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iL  6. 

= Syn.  1.  Wearisome,  Tedious,  etc.  See  wearisome. 
irksomely  (6rk'sum-li),  adv.  In  an  irksome, 
vexatious,  wearisome,  or  tedious  manner. 


Abbreviated  Ir. 

Irish- American  (i'rish-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  andn. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  persons  of  Irish  birth  or 
descent  living  in  America. 

II.  n.  A person  of  Irish  birth  settled  in  the 
United  States,  or  a native  American  of  Irish 
parentage. 

Irishism  (i'rish-izm),  n.  [(Irish1  + -ism.]  A i 

mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  the  Irish ; any  irksomeness  (erk'sum-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  irke- 


Irish  peculiarity  of  speech  or  behavior ; Hiber- 
nicism. 

Master  Willie  had  not  quite  got  rid  of  all  his  Irishisms. 

Black,  Shandon  Bells,  iii. 

Irishize  (i'rish-Iz),  v.  t.  To  make  Irish  or  like 
the  Irish ; give  an  Irish  character  to. 

He  . . . conceived  the  idea  of  Irishizing  the  fairies. 

Fraser’ 8 Mag.,  1831,  p.  67.  N.  E.  D. 

Irishman  (I'rish-man),?». ; pi.  Irishmen  (-men). 

A man  bom  in  Ireland,  or  one  belonging  to  the 
Irish  race. 

Truly,  by  this  that  ye  saie,  it  seemes  the  Irishman  is  a 
very  brave  souldiour.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland.  ^ 

Irishry  (i'rish-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  Irishry,  Irchery;  ( 
Irish1  + -ry.]  1.  The  people  of  Ireland,  or  a 

company  or  body  of  Irish  people. 

The  whole  Irishry  of  rebels.  Milton. 


The  Irishry  by  whom  he  [Spenser]  was  surrounded  were 
to  the  full  as  savage,  as  hostile,  and  as  tenacious  of  their 
ancestral  habitudes  as  the  Scythians. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  143. 


sumnesse;  ( irksome  + -wess.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  irksome;  vexatiousness;  tedi- 
ousness ; wearisomeness. 

Drunkards, 

That  buy  the  merry  madness  of  one  hour 
With  the  long  irksomeness  of  following  time. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 

Although  divine  inspiration  must  certainly  have  been 
sweet  to  those  ancient  profets,  yet  the  irksomness  of  that 
truth  which  they  brought  was  so  unpleasant  to  them  that 
everywhere  they  call  it  a burden. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 

irne’t,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  earn 2 and 
run. 

A Middle  English  form  of  iron. 
irnent,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  iron. 
iron  (i'ern),  n.  and  a.  [I.  n.  Early  mod.  E. 
★also  yron;  < ME.  iron,  iren,  yron,  yren,  irne, 
yrne,  also,  with  loss  of  formative  -n  (regarded 


appar.  as  inflectional),  ire,  yre  (see  ire1),  < AS. 
iren,  older  isen  (>  early  ME.  izen)  = MLG.  isen  = 
OHG.  isan,  isen,  MHG.  isen,  G.  eisen;  later  form 


iron 

(with  term.  - ern  reduced  to  -eri)  of  AS.  isern 
= OS.  isarn  = OFries.  isern . iser , irsen,  irser , 
NFries.  irsen  = D.  ijzer  = MLG.  isern  = OHG. 
isarn,  MHG.  isern,  iser  = Icel.  isarn , later  contr. 
jam  = Dan.  Sw.  jern  = Goth,  eisarn,  iron,  = Ir. 
iaran , iarun  = Gael.  iarunn  = W.  haiarn  = Bret. 
houarn,  pi.  hern  (whence  ult.  E.  harness,  q.  v.), 
iron ; in  AS.  both  noun  and  adj.,  but  in  form 
adj.,  and  hence,  it  has  been  supposed,  perhaps 
orig.  as  if  ‘*icen,'  < is,  ice,  in  supposed  ref.  to 
the  ‘ glancing ; or  ‘ shining  ’ of  polished  iron,  as 
in  swords  or  knives ; but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
See  ice . For  the  change  of  orig.  s to  r,  see  rhota- 
cism. II.  a.  < ME.  iron,  iren,  also  irnen,  yrnen, 
etc. , < AS.  isen,  also  isern , for  orig.  *isernen  (=D. 
ijzeren  = MLG.  isern  = OHG.  isarnin , isernin , 
MHG.  iser  in,  isern , G.  eisern;  also  OHG.  isanin, 
isenin , isin,  MHG.  isenin , isin,  G.  eisen  (obs.)  = 
Goth,  eisarneins ),  of  iron,  < isern,  n.,  iron,  + -en  ; 
the  prop.  adj.  form  with  reg.  adj.  suffix  -erc2, 
partly  reduced  in  AS.,  etc.,  to  the  form  of  the 
noun.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemical  symbol,  Fe ; atomic 
weight,  55.85.  A metal,  tho  most  abundant  and 
the  most  important  of  all  those  used  in  the  me- 
tallic form.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  iron  did  not  oc- 
cur native, except  as  meteoric  iron,  but  it  has  recently  been 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  basaltic  lava  of  Greenland 
near  Ovifak.  This,  however,  is  not  chemically  pure,  nor  is 
any  iron  manufactured  from  the  ore  in  the  large  way  free 
from  impurities,  and  the  substances  thus  present  in 
manufactured  iron  are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  metal  produced.  Of  all  these  impuri- 
ties carbon  is  the  most  important,  and  its  relations  to  iron 
are  both  complicated  and  difficult  of  explanation.  Iron,  as 
prepared  by  Percy,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by 
Berzelius,  and  believed  to  be  as  nearly  chemically  pure  as 
possible,  had  a specific  gravity  of  7.8707  before  being  rolled. 
Iron  deposited  from  solution  by  electrolysis,  and  believed  to 
be  pure,  had  a specific  gravity  ranging  from  7.9405  to  8.107. 
Iron  nearly  chemically  pure,  as  obtained  by  Berzelius,  was 
described  by  him  as  being  very  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  ex- 
tremely tenacious,  softer  than  ordinary  bar-iron,  and  scaly 
in  fracture.  Iron  is  put  upon  the  market  in  three  forms, 
which  differ  essentially  in  their  properties : (1)  cast-iron, 
which  is  hard,  comparatively  brittle,  and  readily  fusible, 
and  cannot  be  forged  or  welded ; (2)  wroughtiron,  which 
is  comparatively  soft,  malleable,  ductile,  weldable,  and 
fusible  only  at  a very  high  temperature ; (3)  steel,  which 
is  also  malleable  and  weldable,  but  fusible,  and — what 
is  of  great  importance — capable  of  acquiring,  by  being 
tempered,  a very  high  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  it  cuts 
wrought-iron  with  ease.  By  the  processes  ordinarily 
followed,  wrought-iron  and  steel  are  made  not  directly 
from  the  ore,  but  from  iron  which  has  been  smelted  in 
the  blast-furnace  or  that  which  has  the  form  of  cast-iron. 
The  name  cast-iron,  however,  is  ordinarily  given  to  iron 
which  has  been  remelted  in  the  cupola-furnace  and  cast 
in  any  form  desired  for  use.  The  product  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace, out  of  which  wrought-iron  and  steel  are  made,  is 
called  pig-iron;  but  its  qualities  are  not  sensibly  changed 
by  simple  remelting  and  casting.  Some  wrought-iron  is, 
however,  made  directly  from  the  ore.  (See  bloomery. ) The 
process  by  which  pig-iron  is  converted  into  wrought-iron 
is  called  puddling  (which  see).  Steel,  formerly  produced 
almost  exclusively  from  wrought-iron  by  “cementation,” 
is  now  largely  made  from  pig-iron  by  the  so-called  Besse- 
mer process.  This  process,  introduced  within  a few  years, 
has  in  a measure  obliterated  the  distinction  between 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  as  by  it  a material  can  be  pro- 
duced which  is  intermediate  in  character  between  these, 
having  the  tenacity  and  durability  of  steel,  and  to  a certain 
extent  capable  of  being  tempered.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  grades 
of  iron  and  steel  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
they  contain,  pig-iron  containing  the  most,  and  wrought- 
iron  the  least.  But  while  the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery-steel 
— such,  for  instance,  as  is  used  for  razors  — contain  1.5  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  so-called  “steel  rails”  made  by  the  Besse- 
mer process  contain  usually  only  about  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  As  much  as  five  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  not  un- 
commonly present  in  pig-iron.  The  ores  of  iron  are  widely 
and  abundantly  disseminated  over  the  earth.  Their  avail- 
ability for  manufacturing  purposes  depends  largely  on  the 
proximity  of  good  and  cheap  fuel  and  a market.  What 
may  truthfully  be  called  mountains  of  iron  ore  remain  un- 
used in  various  parts  of  the  world,  because  not  sufficiently 
well  situated.  The  valuable  ores  of  iron  are  all  oxids  or  oxi- 
dized combinations ; the  sulphuret  is  extremely  abundant, 
but  useful  only  as  an  ore  of  sulphur.  The  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  lead  the  world  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
total  product  being  made  in  those  countries.  The  quan- 
tity of  pig-iron  made  in  the  United  States  in  1907  was 
26,193,000,  in  Germany  13,045,000,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  10,082,000  (metric)  tons  ; in  1908,  in  the  United 
States  16,191,000,  in  Germany  11,813,000,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  9,438,000  (metric)  tons ; in  1909,  in  the 
United  States  26,108,000,  in  Germany  12,917,000,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  9,819,000  (metric)  tons.  The  world’s 
production  in  1909  was  about  61,000,000  tons,  and  in  1910 
the  United  States  produced  about  27,000,000  tons.  France 
and  Russia  are  next  in  importance  as  producers  of  this 
metal.  Iron  has  been  known  from  remote  historical 
times.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  lecognized,  being 
considered  as  of  more  value  than  copper.  Copper,  some- 
times alloyed  with  tin,  was  at  that  period  still  generally 
in  use  for  tools  and  weapons.  The  smelting  of  iron  from 
its  ores  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  advanced 
civilization,  since  tribes  commonly  called  savage  practise 
the  art,  and  have  done  so  for  an  indefinite  time.  See 
steel  and  magnet. 

2.  A utensil  or  weapon  made  of  iron:  often 
in  combination  with  a noun  or  an  adjective  ex- 
pressive of  its  purpose  or  character:  as,  a flat- 
iron, grid  iron,  or  shooting-/ron(slangforpisfoZ). 
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iron-black 


Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ? Job  xli.  7. 
Specifically  — ( a ) A knife,  sword,  or  other  cutting  imple- 
ment. 

Thyn  yrons  kepe  in  harde  and  sharpe  usage 

For  graffyng  and  for  kytting  I the  charge. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant;  hang  your  iron  up. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 

(b)  pi.  Fetters  or  other  chains  fastened  to  the  person  of  a 
prisoner:  as,  a mutineer  is  put  in  irons. 

Newer  for  me  shalt  thow  be  putte  in  feteres  ne  in  Irenes 
seth  thow  wilt  me  graunte  that  thow  will  not  go  with-oute 
my  leve.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  428. 

He  ordered  him  into  irons,  without  allowing  him  any 
food.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  350. 

(c)  In  whaling,  a hand-harpoon ; atoggle-iron,  used  in  strik- 
ing a whale.  There  arc  two  forms,  the  first  and  second 
irons  (which  see,  below).  ( d ) A brand-iron. 

Give  me  the  iron , I say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1,  76. 
He  sent  for  burning  irons  straight, 

All  sparkling  hot  to  see. 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Fall  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  294). 

( e ) In  golf,  a club  with  an  iron  head  considerably  lofted  so  as 
to  raise  the  ball.—  Berlin  iron-castings,  peculiarly  deli- 
cate castings  made  in  Berlin,  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
being  given  in  exchange  for  gold  contributed  to  help  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war  for  the  redemption  of  the  country 
from  the  iron  grasp  of  Napoleon.  Objects  thus  given  bore 
the  inscription  “Icligab  Gold  um  Eisen  ” (I  gave  gold  for 
iron).  The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  castings  were  due 
in  part  to  the  fluidity  of  the  iron  (made  from  bog-ore),  in  part 
to  theexcellentqualityof  the  molding-sand(madeof  infuso- 
rial silica),  and  in  part  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  which,  however,  retainslittle  of  its  for- 
mer importance.— Bessemer  iron,  pig-iron  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.— Bog-iron  ore.  See 
bog i. — Brown  iron  ore.  Same  as  limonite. — Chromic 
iron.  Same  as  chromite.—  Clay  iron  ore.  See  clay,  a. 
— Common  iron,  the  commercial  term  for  iron  of  the 
poorest  quality.  Iron  is  graded  as  common,  best,  best  best, 
and  chain-cable  iron.— Converted  iron.  See  convert  — 
Comigated  iron,  common  sheet-iron  or  galvanized  iron 
which  has  been  bent  into  folds  or  wrinkled  by  being  passed 
between  two  powerful  rollers,  the  ridges  of  the  one  cor- 
responding to  the  grooves  of  the  other,  or  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  upon  a movable  upper  block  driven  upon  a lower 
one.  Iron  thus  treated  will  resist  a much  greater  strain 
than  flat  iron,  each  groove  representing  a half-tube.  A sin- 
gle sheet,  so  thin  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  without  bend- 
ing when  placed  vertically,  will  after  corrugation  sustain 
700  pounds  without  bending.  Walls  and  roofs  of  tem- 
porary buildings,  railway  sheds  and  bridges,  emigrants’ 
houses,  churches,  sheds  for  dock-yards,  etc.,  are  now  ex- 
tensively made  of  iron  thus  treated.  From  its  great  light- 
ness and  power  of  resisting  violent  shocks,  light  boats  have 
been  made  of  it,  and  it  has  been  proposed  as  an  advanta- 
geous material  for  life-boats.— Damascus  iron.  See  da- 
mascus. — Dialyzed  iron.  See  dialyze. — Dividing-iron, 
an  implement  for  cutting  glass  employed  before  the  use 
of  the  diamond  was  introduced.  It  was  an  iron  which 
was  heated  and  drawn  along  the  lines  where  the  division 
was  to  be  made,  the  glass  if  of  resistant  nature  being  wet  at 
the  required  line  of  separation.—  First  iron,  in  whaling, 
the  toggle-iron  first  thrown  into  a whale.— Forming-iron, 
a blacksmiths’  swage-block.— Foundry  iron.  See  foun- 
dry.— Galvanized  iron.  See  galvanize. — Glazed  iron, 
glazy  iron.  See  glaze.—  Green  iron  ore.  Same  as  du- 
fremte.— iron  pyrites.  See  pyrites  — Iron’s  length,  in 
whaling,  the  length  of  the  toggle-iron  as  a measure  of  dis- 
tance.— Italian  iron,  an  instrument  used  for  fluting  linen 
or  lace  garments.  It  consists  of  a metal  tube  ending  in  a 
cone,  and  heated  usually  by  a hot  iron  within.  [Eng. ; a 
different  device  used  for  the  same  purpose  is  called  in  the 
United  States  fluting -iron.] 


II.  a.  1 . Made  of  iron ; consisting  of  iron : as, 
an  iron  gate ; an  iron  bar. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1,  84. 
With  high  yron  gates,  as  is  reported. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  58. 
2.  Resembling  iron  in  some  respect,  either 
really  or  metaphorically. 

Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  107. 
The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvii. 
Hence — (a)  Harsh;  rude;  severe. 

Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers.  Rowe. 

(b)  Binding  fast ; not  to  be  broken. 

Him  death’s  iron  sleep  oppressed.  Phillips. 

(c)  Capable  of  great  endurance ; firm ; robust : as,  an  iron 
constitution. 


E’en  hell’s  grim  king  Alcides’  pow'r  confest, 

The  shaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  486. 

( d ) Not  to  be  bent ; inflexible. 

Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
Iron  age,  buff,  cement,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Iron  cross. 
See  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  below.— Iron  crown,  the  an- 
cient crown  of  the  kings  of  .Lombardy,  with  which  many 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  some  other  rulers,  includ- 
ing Napoleon  I.,  were  afterward  crowned  as  successors  to 
their  power  in  Italy : now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Monza,  the  old  capital  of  Lombardy.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a thin  band  of  iron,  fabled  to  have  been  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  of  Christ’s  cross,  inclosed  by  its  hoop  of 

gold.— Iron  divi- 
siont.  See  divi- 
sion.— Iron  hat. 
[ME.  iren  hat  = 
Icel  .jdrnhattr.  ] (at) 
Same  as  chapel-de- 
fer.  (b)  In  mining, 
some  as  gossan.  [U. 
S.j— iron  horse,  a 
locomotive. — Iron 
lacquer,  mask, 
natrolite,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  a Prussian  order 
founded  in  1813  for  military  services  in  the  wars  against  Na- 
poleon. In  1870  the  order  was  reorganized.  It  consists  of  the 
great  cross,  conferred  only  on  a few  princes  and  generals, 
and  two  classes  comprising  several  thousand  Germans. 
The  original  badge  was  a cross  patt6  of  black  iron  with  a 
silver  rim,  upon  which  were  the  initials  F.  W.  (Frederick 
William)  and  the  date  1813  or  1815.  The  modern  badge 
is  a modification  of  this.  The  ribbon  is  black  with  a 
white  border.— Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  an  order 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.  as  king  of  Italy,  and  adopted  by 
Francis  I.  of  Austria  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  con- 
sists of  three  classes.  The  badge  is  a double  eagle  of 
Austria  resting  upon  a ring  (which  represents  the  iron 
crown  of  Monza),  and  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  ; 
this  is  attached  to  an  orange  ribbon  edged  with  blue, 
iron  (i'ern),  v.  t.  [Not  found  in  ME.;  of.  AS. 
isenian,  furnish  or  mount  with  iron  (=  Icel. 
jama,  put  in  irons,  mount  with  iron,  shoe  (a 
horse)),  < isen,  iron:  see  iron, ».]  1 . To  shackle 
with  irons;  fetter;  handcuff. 

Iron  him  then,  let  the  rest  go  free. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  3. 


a.  Iron  hat,  14th  century  (from  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobilier  fra^ais”).  b,  Iron 
hat,  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell. 


While  the  maid  was  busy  crimping  or  starching,  I took 
an  Italian  iron  from  the  fire,  and  applied  the  light  scarlet 
glowing  tip  to  my  arm.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxviii. 
Malleable  iron-castings,  or  (as  more  generally  called) 
malleable  cast-iron,  cast-iron  decarburized  by  packing 
it  with  oxid  of  iron  and  subjecting  it  to  the  temperature 
of  red  heat  for  several  days.  Iron  thus  treated  and  care- 
fully cooled  may  be  bent  considerably  without  breaking, 
and  is  malleable  in  a slight  degree.—  Meteoric  iron, iron 
as  found  in  meteorites,  usually  combined  with  from  1 to 
10  per  cent,  of  nickel.  See  meteorite.  — Micaceous  iron 
ore,  a variety  of  hematite  or  oxid  of  iron,  occurring  in 
masses  composed  of  thin  laminae. — Muck  iron,  iron  ready 
for  the  roller  or  squeezer.— Nodular  iron  ore.  Same  as 
eaglestone. — Oligiste  iron.  Same  as  specular  iron.—  Pal- 
las iron.  See  meteorite.— Red  iron  ore,  hematite,  espe- 
cially those  varieties  which  have  a non  metallic  or  sub- 
metallic  luster.  — Second  iron,  ill  whaling,  the  second 
toggle-iron  of  a whaling-boat.  It  is  carried  at  the  head,  in 
the  boat-crotch,  attached  to  the  tow-line  by  the  rope  known 
as  the  short  warp  by  a bowline  knot,  and  is  thrown  into  the 
whale,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  the  first  iron  has  been  darted. 
If  there  is  not  time  for  this,  it  is  thrown  overboard  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  to  avoid  fouling  the  tow-line. — Spathic  or 
sparry  iron  ore.  Same  as  siderite. — Specular  iron,  a 
crystallized  variety  of  hematite. — Titanic  iron  ore,  or 
titaniferous  oxid  of  iron.  Same  as  ilmenite.—  To  be 
in  irons,  (a)  To  have  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both,  confined 
by  fetters.  (&)  To  have,  as  a square-rigged  vessel,  the  yards 
so  braced  that,  some  sails  being  full  of  wind  and  some 
aback,  the  vessel  is  temporarily  unmanageable. 

It  is  more  common  for  a vessel  to  come  up  properly, 
and  then,  when  the  after  yards  have  been  swung,  to  lie 
dead  in  the  water,  or  in  irons.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  420. 

To  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to  be  engaged  in 
too  many  undertakings. 

He  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons  in  the 
fire.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  607. 

They  held  it  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  prudence  to 
have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Reformation,  I.  261. 
Tow-catch  iron,  or  tow-iron,  the  toggle-iron  or  har- 
poon used  in  whaling. 


2.  To  furnish,  mount,  or  arm  with  iron : as,  to 
iron  a wagon. — 3.  To  smooth  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron,  especially  with  a hot  flat-iron, 
smoothing-iron,  or  box-iron. 

An  a mun  have  some  ’un  to  iron  me  out  my  seams,  and 
look  me  out  my  bits.  Mrs.  Gaskell , Sylvia’s  Lovers,  I.  69. 

iron-alum  (i'ern-aFum),  n.  1.  One  of  the  dou- 
ble sulphates  of  ferric  iron  and  potassium  (am- 
monium, etc.),  analogous  to  the  true  alums  in 
composition,  and  like  them  crystallizing  in 
octahedrons. — 2.  The 
mineral  halotrichite. 

ironbark-tree  (I ' ern  - 
bark-tre  ),n.  A tree  of  the 
genus  Eucalyptus  having 
solid  bark,  as  E.  crebra , 
but  more  particularly 
the  species  E.  resinifera , 
a tree  with  ovatolan- 
ceolate  leaves  which  at- 
tains a height  of  from 
150  to  200  feet.  From  this 
tree  is  obtained  Botany  Bay 
kino,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  kino.  When 
the  bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded 
a red  juice  flows  very  freely, 
and  hardens  in  the  ah'  into 
masses  of  irregular  form,  inodorous  and  transparent.  Sixty 
gallons  of  juice  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  a single 
tree.  The  timber  is  also  very  valuable,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  ship-building  and  engineering  works.  The  white 
ironbark-tree  is  E.  paniculata,  a species  which  furnishes  a 
hard,  durable  wood  excellent  for  railroad-ties,  etc.  The 
red-flowered  ironbark-tree  is  E.  Leucoxylon.  It  attains  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  is  highly  prized  by  carpenters  and 
ship-builders  for  its  durability.  The  silver-leafed  ironbark- 
tree  is  E.  pruinosa,  a tree  of  moderate  size. 

iron-black  (I'ern-blak),  n.  See  black. 


Branch  of  Ironbark-tree  (Eu- 
calyptus resinifera).  a,  flower 
on  larger  scale. 


iron-bound 

iron-bound  (i'em-bound),  a.  1.  Bound  with 
iron. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 
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hard  as  iron,  < iren,  iron,  + heard,  hard).]  1. 
The  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra. — 2.  Vervain, 
iron-hatt,  n.  See  iron  hat,  under  iron,  a. 
ironhead  (i'ern-hed),  n.  The  American  gold- 

(?.  Trumbull, 


S.  Woodworth,  The  Bucket,  ★eneye  or  whistlewing,  a duck, 

2.  Paced  or  surrounded  with  rocks;  rock-  1888.  [North  Carolina.] 

bound;  rugged:  as,  an  iron-bound  coast. — -3.  ironheads  ii'em-hedz),  n.  The  knapweed,  Cen 
Hard  and  fast;  rigorous;  inflexible  as  iron. 


The  French,  though  beyond  question  the  best  actors  in 
the  world,  judge  from  iron-bound  standards. 

The  American,  VII.  173. 

Cased  or  clad  with 


taurea  nigra:  so  called  in  reference  to  the 
knobbed  involucres. 

iron-hearted  (I'ern-harHed),  a.  Hard-hearted; 
unfeeling;  cruel. 

These  iron-hearted  souldiers  are  so  cold, 

Till  they  he  beaten  to  a woman’s  anus. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  1. 
Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards. 


ironwood 

Under  the  name  of  “black”  and  “iron  liquor,"  two  of 
these  salts  are  largely  manufactured,  the  acetate  of  the 
protoxide  and  the  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  or  peroxide. 

Spans'  Eneye.  Manuf.,  I.  31. 

iron-man  (I'ern-man),  n.  1.  A dealer  in  or 
manufacturer  of  iron. — 2.  A coal-cntting  ma- 
chine. [Prov.  Eng.] 

iron-master  (i'ern-mas<'ter),  n.  A-  manufac- 
turer of  iron. 

My  father  apprenticed  me  to  a Birmingham  ironmaster. 

Dickens,  Mugby  Junction  (Tauchnitz  ed.),  p.  331. 


iron-cased  (I'ern-kast),  a. 
iron;  iron-clad. 

iron-chamber  (l ' crn  - chain ber),  n.  The  re- 
verberatory or  charge-chamber  of  a puddling- 
*fumace  where  the  metal  is  heated, 
iron-clad  (i'ern-klad),  a.  1.  Covered  or  cased 
with  iron  plates,  as  a vessel  for  naval  warfare ; 
armor-plated. — 2.  Figuratively,  very  rigid  or 
strict;  constructed,  as  a form  of  words,  so  as 
to  allow  no  evasion  or  escape,  or  permit  no 
flaw  to  be  detected.  [In  this  use  often  written 
ironclad.]—  Iron-clad.  oath.  See  oath. 
ironclad  (i'ern-klad),  n.  [<  iron-clad,  a.]  A 
naval  vessel  cased  or  covered  wholly  or  partly  ironical  (i-ron'i-kal),  a. 


with  thick  iron  or  steel  plates,  designed  to  resist 
projectiles  or  the  attacks  of  other  armored  ves- 
sels : a name  given  before  the  development  of  the 
modern  steel  battle- ship.  The  armor  is  often  very 
thick ; in  some  British  vessels  built  in  1870-75  the  armor 
is  12, 16,  and  even  24  inches  thick.  Later  improved  armor 
is  of  varying  thickness,  but,  as  a rule,  thinner  than  the 
above,  owing  to  the  greater  areas  covered  with  armor. 
The  armor  used,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the 
projectiles  of  the  largest  high-power  guns  of  the  present 
day,  as  its  great  weight  prevents  the  application  of 
heavy  armor  except  to  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
ship.  The  first  armored  vessels  were  built  by  the  French 
for  use  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  success  of  the 
monitors  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  gave 
a strong  impetus  to  the  building  of  ironclads.  Model’ll 
war-vessels,  except  destroyers,  have  protective  steel  decks, 
but  the  term  ironclad  has  been  coniined  to  vessels  whose 


Hence  — 2.  Conveying  or  consisting  of  covert 
sarcasm ; sarcastic  under  a serious  or  friendly 
pretense : as,  an  ironical  compliment. 

She  asked  him,  in  an  angry  tone,  what  he  did  there ; to 
which  he  only  replied  in  an  ironical  way  by  drinking  her 
health.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxi. 

3.  Addicted  to  irony ; using  disguised  sarcasm : 
as,  an  ironical  speaker. 

sides  are  protected.  Armored  ships  generally  carry  sev-  ironically  (I-ron'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ironical 
eral  heavy  breech-loading  rifled  guns,  in  addition  to  a maimer.  jw  way  of  irony;  by  the  use  of  irony, 
secondary  battery  of  smaller  breech-loading  and  rapid-  . , . ’ J g.|  ’ rm,„ 

firing  guns.  They  have  often  been  constructed  as  rams,  iPOnlcalneSS  (1-1  Oil  1-kal-nes),  n.  llie  quality 
and  their  hulls  are  divided  into  numerous  water-tight  w of  being  ironical. 

compartments.  See  battle-ship.  ironing(i'er-ning),  n.  Inlaundry-work:  (a)  The 

No  matter  how  strong  an  iron-clad  may  be  made,  . . . aot  of  smoothing  with  hot  irons.  (6)  The 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  always  a point  of  weakness.  cl0thes  so  smoothed.  [Colloq.] 

iev.,  ..  . - - ironing-board  (I'er-ning-bord),  n.  A smooth 

iron-clay  (l'ern-kla),  »4.  See  clay  ironstone, -an-  ~ ~ ’ ” 

Aer  day.  ...  clothing,  etc. 

iron-cloth  (i'ern-kloth),  n.  1.  Chain-mail  in  ironing-box  (i'er-ning-boks),  n, 
general.  Hewitt,  I.  238. — 2.  Chain-mail  of  mod-  iron. 
ern  fabrication,  made  for  cleansing  greasy  ves-  ironing-cloth  (I'er-ning-kloth),  n.  A cloth 

used  for  ironing  on.  Mayhem. 


iron-mold  (i'ern-mdld),  n.  Discoloration,  in 
cloth  or  the  like,  caused  by  stains  from  rusted 
iron. 

iron-mold  (I'ern-mold),  v.  t.  To  stain  or  dis- 
color, as  cloth,  by  means  of  iron-rust. 

Cowper,  Negro’s  Complaint,  ironmonger  (i'ern-mung//ger),  n.  [<  ME.  iren- 
[=  P.  ironique  = Sp.  iro-  mongere,  iren-manger ; < iron  + monger .]  A 
■ - - ~ ■ ■ - — dealer  in  ironware  or  hardware. 

Buying  several  things  at  the  ironmongers;  dogs,  tongues, 
and  shovells,  for  my  wife’s  closet. 

^ Depys,  Diary,  Sept.  7,  1663. 

ironmongery  (i'ern-mung,,ger-i),  n.  [<  iron- 
monger + -y : see  -cry.']  The  trade  of  an  iron- 
monger; that  which  ironmongers  deal  in. 

I might  have  been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a coffin- 
nail  as  the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the  trade. 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  i. 

iron-oak  (l'ern-ok),  n.  Same  as  post-oak. 

The  circle  of  this  fallacy  is  very  large;  and  herein  may  iron-OCher  (i'crn-O^ker),  n.  See  ocher. 
be  comprised  all  iro nical  m istak es,  for  intended  expres-  iron-red  (I'ern-red),  n.  A red  of  a somewhat 
sions  receiving  inverted  sigmflcahons.^  y En,  j 4 *orange  tint,  such  as  is  produced  by  iron-rust, 

’’  ’ ’ used  especially  in  decorative  art  and  in  pottery, 
iron-rust  (I'ern-rust),  n.  See  rust. 
iron-sand  (i'ern-sand),  n.  1.  In  geol.,  sand 
made  up  in  considerable  part  of  particles  of 


ironic  (1-ron'ik),  a.  ^ _ 

nico  = Pg.  It.  ironico  (cf.  D.  G.  ironisch  = Dan. 
Sw.  ironisk),  < Gr.  eipomnog,  dissembling,  iron- 
ic, < dipovda,  dissimulation,  irony:  see  irony^.] 
Same  as  ironical. 

I had  better  leisure  to  contemplate  that  ironick  satire 
of  Juvenal.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  11. 

1. 


[<  ironic  + -al.\ 


Pretending  ignorance ; simulating  lack  of  in- 
struction or  knowledge.  See  irony,  1.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic.] 


One  who  or  that  which 


Close-fisted;  cov- 


sels. 

ironer  (i'er-ner),  it. 
irons. 

iron-fisted  (I'ern-fls"ted),  a. 
etous.  Imp.  Diet. 
iron-flint  (I'ern-flint),  n.  Ferruginous  quartz  ; 
a subspecies  of  quartz,  opaque  or  translucent 
at  the  edges,  with  a fracture  more  or  less  con- 
choidal,  shining,  and  nearly  vitreous, 
iron-founder  (i'ern-foun"der),  n.  One  who 
makes  iron  castings. 

iron-foundry  (i'ern-foun//dri),  n.  The  place 
where  iron  castings  are  made, 
iron-furnace  (i'ern-fer//nas),  n.  A general  term 
for  any  form  of  iron-working  furnace,  as  a 
blast-furnace,  puddling-furnace,  etc.  See  fur- 
nace. 

iron-glance  (i-ern-glans),  n.  Specular  iron, 
iron-grass  (i'ern-gras),  n.  The  knot-grass  or 
doorweed,  Polygonum  aviculare. 
iron-gray  (i'ern-gra),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  irengray, 
< AS.  isengrwg  (=  Icel.  jarngrar  = Dan.  isen- 
graa),  < isen,  iron,  + greeg,  gray : see  iron  and 
gray.]  I.  a.  Of  a gray  hue  approaching  the 
color  of  freshly  fractured  iron. 

Neither  was  the  stranger’s  dress  at  all  martial.  It  con- 
sisted of  a uniform  suit  of  iron-prey  clothes,  cut  in  rather 
an  old-fashioned  form.  Scott,  Monastery,  Int.  Ep.,  p.  13. 

II.  n.  A hue  of  gray  approaching  the  color 
of  freshly  fractured  iron, 
iron-gumtree  (I'ern-gum,/tre),  ft.  A very  large 
tree,  Eucalyptus  Raveretiana,  a native  of  Queens- 
land, sometimes  attaining  a height  of  over  300 
feet  and  a diameter  of  10  feet.  It  furnishes  a 
very  hard  dark-colored  wood,  used  for  piles, 
for  railroad-ties,  and  for  general  building  pur- 
poses. 


Iron  ore,  usually  magnetite,  or  titaniferous 
oxid  of  iron,  or  both  intermixed.  Such  sands 
are  not  uncommon  along  the  ocean-shores  in 
regions  of  volcanic  or  metamorphic  rocks. — 
2.  The  steel-filings  used  in  fireworks, 
iron-saw  (i'ern-sa),  n.  A circular  saw  for  cut- 
ting hot  iron. 

iron-scale  (i'ern-skal),  n.  Same  as  forge-scate. 
iron-shrub  (i'em-shrub),  n.  Same  as  herb  of 
St.  Martin  (which  see,  under  herb). 
iron-sick  (i'em-sik),  a.  Naut.,  having  its  :ron 
bolts  and  spikes  very  much  corroded : said  of 

. _ . . . a wooden  ship. 

board  covered  with  cloth,  on  which  to  iron  ironside  (I'ern-sid),  n.  A person  who  or  some- 
thing which  has  great  power  of  endurance  or 
resistance : specifically  used  (generally  in  the 
plural)  as  a proper  name : as,  Edmund  Ironside 
or  Ironsides  (an  Anglo-Saxon  king);  Crom- 
well’s Ironsides  (his  special  corps  of  troopers) ; 
Old  Ironsides  (a  designation  of  the  old  United 
States  frigate  Constitution). 


Same  as  box- 


ironing-machme  (i'6r-ning-ma-shen//),  n.  A 
machine  for  hot-pressing  fabrics,  clothing, hats, 
etc.  Such  machines  are  made  in  many  forms,  and  may  iron-sided  (i'ern-si'/ded),  a.  [<  iron  + side 1 + 
be  arranged  in  two  classes : those  using  a tailors’  goose  mi  Tfnnob-  nnrnlv  TTalliir.dl 
heated  by  a gas-jet  or  by  steam  (the  gas  and  steam  being  .-cd  -J  m 

applied  by  a flexible  pipe),  and  those  employing  a cylinder  ironsniith  (i  ern-sjmth),  n.  [\  ME.  vt  cn  smith. 


< AS.  irensmith,  isensmith  (=  G.  eisenschmied 
= Icel.  jarnsmidhr),  < iren,  Isen,  iron,  + smith, 
smith.]  1.  A worker  in  iron,  as  a blacksmith, 
locksmith,  etc. — 2.  The  barbet  of  Hainan,  Me- 
galcema  faber : so  called  from  its  cry,  translat- 
ing the  native  name. 

From  its  loud,  peculiar  call,  the  Hainan  species  has 
earned  among  the  natives  of  the  island  the  appellation 
of  “ironsmith,”  whence  I have  derived  its  specific  name 
[faber].  B.  Smnhoe,  quoted  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  420. 

iron-stain  (i'ern-stan),  n.  1.  A stain  made  by 
iron-rust,  or  by  the  tincture  of  iron,  as  on  cloth 
or  clothing. — 2.  An  appearance  like  the  stain 
of  iron  produced  on  the  leaf  of  the  coffee- 
plant  in  Venezuela,  and  apparently  also  in 
Jamaica,  by  the  fungus  Septoria  ( Depazea ) 
maculosa,  in  the  form  of  circular  or  ellipti- 
Wood,  Athenas  Oxon.  (JohnColet).  *cal  blotches. 

[<  ironlize)  + -ist.]  One  ironstone  (i'ern-ston),  n.  Any  ore  of  iron  which 
- - is  impure  through  the  admixture  of  silica  or 

clay.— Carbonaceous  or  blackb and  ironstone.  See 
blackband.—  Clay  ironstone.  See  clag.— Ironstone 
China,  a hard  white  pottery  of  a bluish  tint,  jilso  known 
as  white  granite.  It  was  first  made  in  England  in  1813  by 
Charles  James  Mason.  The  name  was  originally  intended 
to  refer  only  to  hardness  and  durability. 

iron-strap  (i'em-strap),  n.  In  whaling , sam^ 


heated  by  steam  or  gas.  Mechanism  is  supplied  for  sup- 
porting and  guiding  the  goose  over  the  table.  A common 
form  is  a cylinder  heated  by  steam,  which  is  rolled  by 
machinery  over  the  fabric  to  be  pressed ; in  one  machine 
the  cylinder  is  stationary,  the  table  carrying  the  fabric  to 
be  pressed  traveling  under  it.  In  the  hat-ironing  ma- 
chines the  goose  is  of  various  shapes,  and  the  heated 
block  either  moves  upon  the  hat  or  revolves  in  a fixed  po- 
sition while  the  table  moves.  Sometimes  called  ironing- 
lathe  and  block  ironing-machine. 
iron-iodicle  (I'ern-i'o-did),  n.  A crystalline  de- 
liquescent salt  formed  by  tbe  union  of  iron  and 
liydriodic  acid,  used  in  medicine  as  a tonic, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue. 
ironish  (i'er-nish),  a.  [<  iron  + -ish1.]  Some- 
what like  iron ; irony.  [Rare.] 

Some,  who  did  thrust  a probe  or  little  stick  into  a chink 
of  the  coffin,  . . . bringing  out  some  moisture  with  it, 
found  it  of  an  ironish  taste. 


ironist  (I'ro-nist),  n.  _ 
who  deals  in  irony.  [Rare.] 

A poet  or  orator  . . . would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
send  ...  to  the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms. 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  xiii. 

ironizet  (I'ro-mz),  v.  t.  [<  Gr.  upwvL&iv,  dis- 
semble, < eipwv,  dissembler:  see  irony^.~\  To 
render  ironical : use  ironically. 


If  hypocrites  why  puritaines  ★as  foi  eg  anger,  2.  7. 

We  terme  be  ask’d,  in  breefe,  iron-tree  (l'ern-tre),  n.  See  Ixora. 

’Tis  but  an  ironized  tearme,  ironware  (i'ern-war),  n.  Hardware ; especially. 

Good-fellow  so  spells  theefe.  ★iron  pots,  kettles,  etc. 

Warner,  Albion  s England,  x.  ironweed  (i'ern-wed),  n.  Same  as  flattop. 


iron-handed  (i'ern-han,/ded),  a.  Exceedingly  iron-line  (I'ern-lin),  n.  A line  in  the  spectrum,  iron-wittedt  (I'em-wit"ed),  a.  Dull  or  heavy- 


strong  in  the  hand ; hence,  rigorously  deter- 
mined or  severe ; unmerciful. 

The  iron-handed  rule  of  this  great  commander  at  Yedo 
was  felt  all  over  the  empire.  N.  A.  lev. , CXX.  289. 

ironhardt,  n.  [<  ME.  irenharde,  (.  AS.  isen- 
hearde,  ironhard,  Centaurea  nigra  (ef.  iren-heard, 


caused  if  bright  by  iron  in  the  luminous  vapor, 
or  if  dark  by  iron  in  vapor  interposed  between 
the  luminous  body  and  the  eye,  as  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun.  + 

iron-liquor  (I'ern-lik"qr),  n.  Iron  acetate,  used  ironwood  (I'em-wud), 


witted;  stupid. 

I will  converse  with  iron-wilted  fools, 

And  unrespective  boys. 

Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  iv.  2,  28. 

n.  One  of  numerous 


by  dyers  as  a mordant. 


soecies  of  peculiarly  hard-wooded  trees,  be 


ironwood 


3185 


irrationality 


longing  to  many  families  and  widely  distrib- 
uted. In  North  America  the  name  commonly  denotes 
Ostrya  Virginiana,  the  hop-hornbeam  or  leverwood ; 
but  also  Bumelia  lycioides  (southern  buckthorn),  Car- 
pinus  Caroliniana  (blue  beech),  Cyrilla  racemijlora,  Clif- 
tonia  monophylla  (titi,  buckwheat-tree),  Exothea  panicu- 
lata  (inkwood),  and  Olneya  Tesota.  The  black  ironwood 
of  the  same  territory  is  Krugiodendron  ferreum ; the 
red,  Reynnsia  septentrional  is  ; the  white,  Hypelate  trifo- 
liata.  Of  the  other  ironwoods  may  be  mentioned  the 
various  species  of  the  tropical  genus  Sideroxylon,  the 
Indian  Xylia  xylocarpa , the  Erythroxylum  areolatum  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  Tasmanian  Notelsea  Ugustrina.  Several 
species  of  Diospyros  (ebony)  are  called  by  the  same  name. 
Bastard  ironwood  is  the  West  Indian  Fagara  Fagara ; 
also  Trichilia  hirta.  The  black  ironwood  of  South  Africa 
is  Otca  laurifolia,  and  the  white  is  Boscia  lanceolata 
( Toddalia  lanceolata  of  Lamarck).  Many  of  these  woods 
take  a high  polish. 

iron-worded  (I'ern-wer^ded),  a.  Worded  so 
as  to  resist  attack;  of  “iron-clad”  character. 
[Poetical.] 

Spurr’d  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof. 

Tennyson,  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  K. 

ironwork  (i'ern-werk),  n.  Objects  and  parts 
of  objects  made  of  iron,  as  locks  and  keys,  uten- 
sils, parts  of  a building,  of  a vessel,  or  the  like : 
as,  ornamental  ironwork. 

iron-worker  (i'em-wer^ker),  n.  A person  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  or  of  arti- 
cles of  iron. 

The  colliers  now  on  strike  have  forced  idleness  on  the 
ironworkers.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  248. 

iron-works  (i'ern-werks),  n.  pi.  An  establish- 
ment, consisting  usually  of  several  connected 
shops,  where  iron  is  manufactured,  or  where  it 
is  wrought  or  cast  into  heavy  work,  as  cannon, 
shafting,  rails,  merchant  bars,  etc.  [The  word 
is  sometimes  used  as  a singular.] 

A recent  strike  in  an  iron  works. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  167. 

ironwort  (i'ern-wert),  n.  1.  A plant  of  the 
labiate  genus  Sidentis. — 2.  A plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Galeopsis , G.  Tetrahit . 

irony1  (I'er-ni),  a.  [<  ME.  *irony,  yrony , yrun- 
ny;  < iron  + -?/1.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
iron;  also,  resembling  any  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  iron. 

Be  heuene  that  is  abooue  thee  braasny  and  the  lond 
that  thou  tredist  yrony.  Wyclif,  Deut.  xxviii.  23. 

Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated  with 
vitriolick  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  one  metal,  suppose 
iron,  put  into  the  spring;  and  deposit,  in  lieu  of  the  irony 
particles  carried  off,  coppery  particles. 

Woodicard,  Fossils. 

irony2  (i'ro-ni),  n. ; pi.  ironies  (-niz).  [=  D.  G. 

ironie  = Dan.  Sw.  ironi , < F.  ironic  = Sp.  ironia  = 
Pg.  It.  ironia , < L.  ironia , < Gr.  eipuvela.  dissim- 
ulation, irony,  < eipuv,  a dissembler,  lit. ‘one  who 
talks7  (but  says  less  or  more  than  he  thinks), 
ppr.  of  elpeiv,  speak,  tell,  talk.]  1.  Simulated 
ignorance  in  discussion : a method  of  exposing 
an  antagonist’s  ignorance  by  pretending  to  de- 
sire information  or  instruction  from  him.  This 
method  of  discussion,  the  Socratic  irony,  was  characteris- 
tic of  Socrates,  with  reference  to  whom  the  term  was  first 
used. 

Socrates  at  Athens  undertook  with  many  sharp  and 
cutting  Ironies  to  reprove  the  vices  of  his  Age. 

Stillingjlect,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

The  Athenian’s  [Socrates’s]  modest  irony  was  of  another 
taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of  conversation, 
than  the  Syrian's  [Lucan’s]  frontless  buffoonry. 

Bp.  Hurd , Manner  of  Writing  Dialogues,  Pref. 
Hence — 2.  Covert  sarcasm;  such  a use  of 
agreeable  or  commendatory  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  to  convey  a meaning  opposite  to  that 
literally  expressed;  sarcastic  laudation,  com- 
pliment, or  the  like. 

And  call  her  Ida,  tho’  I knew  her  not. 

And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony. 

Tennyson , Princess,  vii. 

A drayman  in  a passion  calls  out  “You  are  a pretty 
fellow,”  without  suspecting  that  he  is  uttering  irony. 

Macaiday,  Lord  Bacon. 
Irony  of  fa/fce,  or  of  circumstances,  an  apparent  mock- 
ery of  destiny;  an  occurrence  or  result  the  opposite  of 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected ; a contradictory 
outcome:  as,  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  made  Joseph 
the  ruler  over  the  land  of  his  captivity.  — Syn.  2.  Sarcasm, 
etc.  See  satire. 

iron-yellow  (I'ern-yeFo),  n.  Same  as  Mars 
yellow  (which  see,  under  yellow). 

Iroquoian  (ir-o-kwoi'an),  a.  [<  Iroquois  + -an.'] 
Same  as  Iroquois. 

Iroquois  (ir-o-kwoi'),  «•  and  a.  [A  F.  Conn  (with 
term,  -ois,  as  in  Illinois:  see  -esc)  of  the  native 
Indian  name.]  I.  n.  One  of  a former  confed- 
eration of  American  Indians,  situated  in  central 
New  York,  originally  composed  of  five  tribes — 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas  — and  hence  known  as  the  Five 


Nations.  At  a later  time  a sixth  tribe,  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  had  migrated  from  North  Carolina,  was  added.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  related  Indian  tribes  occupying  cen- 
tral and  western  New  York  and  Upper  Canada,  and  includ- 
ing, besides  the  Iroquois  proper,  theHurons,  the  Eries,  the 
Neutral  Nation,  the  Andastes,  etc.  In  this  sense  also  known 
as  Huron-Iroquais. 

II.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Iroquois 
or  their  tribes,  or  to  the  Iroquois  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

irourt,  n.  [ME.,  = OF.  iror,  irur  = Pr.  iror,  an- 
ger, <L.  ira,  anger:  see  ire2.]  Ire;  anger.  Seven 
Sages , 1.  954. 

iroust  (ir'us),  a.  [ME.  irons,  irus,  iros,  < OF. 
iros,  irous,  ireus  = Pr.  iros  = Pg.  It.  iroso,  < ML. 
*irosus,  angry,  < L.  ira,  anger:  see  ire2.]  Apt 
to  be  angry;  passionate;  ireful. 

"With  full  yrous  wreth  Gaffrey  meued  hy, 

He  salute  non,  ne  spake  to  gret  ne  small. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4889. 
It  is  greet  harme  and  eek  greet  pite 
To  sette  an  irous  man  in  heigh  degree. 

Chaucer , Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  308. 

irouslyt  (Ir'us-li),  adv.  [ME.  irously;  < irous  + 
-ly2.]  Angrily. 

And  whan  dorilas  saugh  with  his  iye  that  thei  dide  so 
grete  damage  that  were  soche  mysbelevynge  peple,  he 
rode  vpon  hem  full  Irously.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  243. 

irpt  (erp),  n.  and  a.  [Origin  unknown;  found 
only  in  one  piece  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  and  perhaps 
one  of  his  affected  terms.]  I,  n.  A grimace 
or  contortion  of  the  body. 

Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irpes,  and  all  af- 
fected humours.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  Palinode. 

II.  a.  Grimacing. 


Sooner  may  a dark  room  enlighten  itself  without  the 
irradiation  of  a candle  or  the  sun  than  a natural  under- 
standing work  out  its  own  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith. 

South,  Works,  VIII.  xiii. 

God  does  give  signs,  and  when  he  does  so,  he  gives  also 
irradiations , illustrations  of  the  understanding,  that  they 
may  be  discerned  to  be  his  signs.  Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

This  is  that  irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  32. 
2.  In  physics,  the  phenomenon  of  the  apparent 
enlargement  of  an  object  strongly  illuminated, 
when  seen  against  a dark  ground,  it  was  ex- 
plained hy  Plateau  as  due  to  the  extension  of  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  nerves  of  the  retina  beyond  the  outlines  of 
the  image;  Helmholtz,  however,  has  ascribed  it  to  the 
want  of  perfect  accommodation  in  the  eye,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  diffusion  images  about  the  proper  image  of 
a bright  object,  so  that  it  encroaches  upon  the  dark  space 
about  it,  and  hence  appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  Irradi- 
ation increases  with  the  brightness  of  the  object,  dimin- 
ishes as  the  illumination  of  the  object  and  that  of  the  field 
of  view  approach  equality,  and  vanishes  when  they  become 
equal 

irradiative  (i-ra'di-a-tiv),  n.  Something  which 
illuminates  or  emits  light, 
irradicate  (i-rad'i-kat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  ir- 
radicated,  ppr.  irradicating.  [<  L.  in,  in,  + 
radicare,  radicari,  take  root : see  radicate.  Cf . 
eradicate.]  To  fix  by  the  root ; fix  firmly.  Clis- 
i,sold. 

irrational  (i-rash'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  irra- 
tionnel  = Pr.  irrational  = Sp.  Pg.  irracional 
i ' irrazionale,  inrazionale,  < L.  irrationalis,  inra- 
tionalis,  not  rational,  < in-  priv.  + rationalis, 
rational:  see  rational.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  rational; 
without  the  faculty  of  reason;  void  of  under- 
standing; unreasoning. 


If  regardant,  then  maintain  your  station  brisk  and  irpe, 
shew  the  supple  motion  of  your  pliant  body. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  3. 

irradiance  (i-ra'di-ans),  n.  [<  irradian(t)  + 
-ce.]  1.  The  act  of  irradiating;  emission  of 

rays  of  light. — 2.  An  appearance  of  radiated 
light;  luster;  splendor. 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 
Express  they  ? by  looks  only  ? or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  617. 

irradiancy  (i-ra'di-an-si),  n.  Same  as  irradi- 
ance. 

irradiant  (i-ra/ di-ant),  a.  [<  L.  irradian(t-)s, 
inradian(t-)s,  ppr.  of  irradiate,  inradiare,  irra- 
diate : see  irradiate.]  Emitting  rays  of  light. 
So  the  bright  lamp  of  night,  the  constant  moon. 
Unwearied,  does  her  circling  journey  run ; 

Oft  thro’  the  fleecy  cloud  irradiant  bends, 

And  to  benighted  lands  her  influence  lends. 

^ Boyse,  To  Marcella. 

irradiate  (i-ra'di-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  irradi- 
ated, ppr.  irradiating.  [<  L.  irradiatus,  inradi- 
atuSy  pp.  of  irradiare,  inradiare  (>  It.  irradiare , 
inradiare  = Sp.  Pg.  irradiar  = F . irradier) , beam 
upon,  illumine,  < in,  on,  4-  radiare , beam : see 
radiate.']  I.  traits.  1.  To  illuminate  or  shed 
light  upon  or  into;  make  luminous  or  clear; 
light  up ; enlighten. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  53. 

When  the  august  functions  of  the  Crown  are  irradiated 
by  intelligence  and  virtue,  they  are  transformed  into  a 
higher  dignity  than  words  can  convey,  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment can  confer.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  168. 

Those  studies  that  kindle  the  imagination,  and  through 
it  irradiate  the  reason.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

2.  To  make  splendid  or  glorious;  confer  honor 
or  dignity  upon ; exalt ; adorn. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father’s  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  136. 

3.  To  radiate  into ; penetrate  by  radiation. 
Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  influence,  irradiate, 

and  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  matter  into  motion. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

ii.  intrans.  To  emit  rays;  shine. 

Day  was  the  state  of  the  hemisphere  on  which  light  ir- 
radiated. Bp.  Home,  Letters  on  Infidelity,  x. 

irradiate  (i-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  irradiatus , pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Illuminated;  made  brilliant  or 
splendid.  [Poetical.] 

Your  irradiate  judgment  will  soon  discover  the  secrets 
of  this  little  crystal  world. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

Where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 

^ Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

irradiation  (i-ra-di-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  irradia- 
tion = Sp.  irradiacion  = Pg.  irradiaqdo  = It.  ir- 
radiazione,  inradiazione,<  L.  as  if  *irradiatio(n-), 
< irradiare,  irradiate:  see  irradiate.]  1.  The 
act  of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams  of  light; 
illumination;  brightness  emitted;  enlighten- 
ment. 


He  hath  eaten  and  lives, 

And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns, 

Irrational  till  then.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  766. 

Strong  passion  is  brief  madness,  because  the  internal 
commotion  of  it,  usurping  consciousness,  prevents  full 
and  free  reflection  and  adaptation,  and,  putting  the  indi- 
vidual out  of  just  ratio  with  persons  and  things,  makes 
him  irrational.  Maudsley,  Mind,  XII.  510. 

2.  Without  the  quality  of  reason;  contrary  to 
reason;  illogical;  unreasonable:  as,  irrational 
motives;  an  irrational  project. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a digest  of  the  irrational 
laws  which  bad  critics  have  made  for  the  government  of 
poets.  Macaulay,  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 

There  is  . . . nothing  more  irrational  than  to  criticize 
deeds  as  though  the  doers  of  them  had  the  same  desires, 
hopes,  fears,  and  restraint  with  ourselves. 

II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  253. 

We  are  constantly  the  dupes  of  an  irrational  attempt 
to  estimate  the  universe  from  a purely  human  point  of 
view.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  243. 

Conduct  prompted  by  a series  of  such  unconnected  im- 
pulses we  call  irrational,  as  being  absolutely  unsystema- 
tized, and  in  that  sense  inconsistent. 

II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  25. 

3.  In  math .:  ( a ) In  arith.,  not  capable  of  being 
exactly  expressed  by  a vulgar  fraction,  proper 
or  improper;  surd.  In  mathematics  irrational  is  a 
translation  of  Greek  dAoyor,  inexpressible  (by  a fraction), 
opposed  to  prjToi'.  (See  surd.)  Every  irrational  quantity 
can,  however,  be  conceived  as  expressed  by  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  or  interminate  decimal.  ( \ ))  In  trans- 
lations of  Euclid,  and  cognate  writings,  at  once 
incommensurable  with  the  assumed  unit  and 
not  having  its  square  commensurable  with  that 
of  the  unit.  This  is  the  peculiar  meaning  given 
hy  Euclid  to  a?ioyog,  though  Plato  uses  it  in 
sense  (a),  above.  ( c ) In  alg.,  noting  a quan- 
tity involving  a variable  raised  to  a fractional 
power;  or,  in  a wider  sense,  noting  a quantity 
not  rational,  not  a sum  of  products  of  constants 
and  of  variables  into  one  another  or  into  them- 
selves.— 4.  In  Gr.pros.,  incapable  of  measure- 
ment in  terms  of  the  fundamental  or  primary 
time  or  metrical  unit. 

It  was  an  irrational  long ; and  the  foot  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  irrational  also,  the  whole  length  of  the  foot 
being  expressed  by  a fractional  designation,  viz.  3i  short 
times.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  ~p.  107. 

Geometrically  irrational.  See  geometrically.—  Irra- 
tional function.  See  function.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Silly, 
Foolish,  etc.  (see absurd);  witless,  reasonless,  thoughtless; 
brute,  brutish;  injudicious,  illogical. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  devoid  of  reason,  as  one 
of  the  lower  animals. 

But  for  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a prodigious 
act  of  the  great  Creator’s  indulgence  that  they  are  all 
ready  furnished  with  such  cloathing  as  is  proper  to  their 
^ place  and  business.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  12. 

irrationality  (i-rash-o-nal'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  irra- 
cionalidad  = Pg.  irracionalidade  = It.  irrazio- 
nalitd ; as  irrational  + -ity.]  1.  The  condition 
of  being  irrational ; want  of  the  faculty  or  the 
quality  of  reason ; fatuity:  as,  the  irrationality 
of  brutes ; the  irrationality  of  a scheme. 

Who  is  it  here  that  appeals  to  the  frivolousness  and  ir- 
rationality of  our  dreams  ? Baxter,  On  the  Soul,  ii.  187. 

The  unfading  boyishness  of  hope  and  its  vigorous  irra- 
tionality are  nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  questions 
of  conduct.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  ii. 


irrationality 

2.  That  which  is  irrational;  an  irrational 
thought,  action,  or  thing. 

We  can  see  how  the  human  mind  arrives  by  a perfectly 
natural  process  at  all  its  later  irrationalities. 

Max  Muller,  India,  p.  236. 
Irrationality  of  dispersion,  in  optics.  See  dispersion,  3. 
irrationally  (i-rash'on-al-i),  adv.  In  an  irra- 
tional manner;  without’ reason;  in  a manner 
contrary  to  reason ; absurdly. 

It  may  not  irrationally  be  doubted  whether  or  no,  if  a 
man  were  raised  to  the  very  top  of  the  atmosphere,  he 
would  be  able  to  live  many  minutes,  and  would  not  quick- 
ly die  for  want  of  such  air  as  we  are  wont  to  breathe  here 
below.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  105. 

irrationalness  (i-rasli'on-al-nes),  n.  Irration- 
ality. 

irrealizable  (i-re'a-li-za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrea- 
lisable  = Sp.  irrealizable  = Pg.  irrealisavel ; as 
in-3  + realizable .]  Not  realizable;  incapable 
of  being  realized  or  defined. 

The  just  motion  ...  of  suns  around  that  mighty,  un- 
seen centre,  incomprehensible,  irrealizable , with  strange 
mental  effort  only  divined. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxxvi. 

irrebuttable  (ir-e-but'a-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + re- 
buttable.] Not  rebuttable ; incapable  of  being 
rebutted  or  repelled. 

Compare  this  sixth  section  with  the  manful,  senseful, 
irrebuttable  fourth  section.  Coleridge. 

irreceptive  (ir-e-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + recep- 
tive.]  Not  receptive;  incapable  of  receiving, 
irreciprocal  (ir-e-sip'ro-kal),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
ciprocal.]  Not  reciprocal. 

The  conduction  power  of  the  electrical  organ  of  the  tor- 
pedo was  consequently  irreciprocal. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  407. 
Irreciprocal  conduction,  in  elect.,  conduction  through 
electrolytes  when  a reversal  of  the  current  causes  a change 
in  its  magnitude.  Also  called  unipolar  conduction. 

Irreciprocal  conduction  is  said  to  occur  if  a reversal  of 
the  direction  of  a current  causes  any  change  in  its  magni- 
tude. Philosophical  Magazine , XXVI.  127. 

irreciprocity  (i-res-i-pros'i-ti),  n.  [<  in-3  4- 
reciprocity. J Lack  of  reciprocity  or  recipro- 
cal action.  [Rare.] 

Here  it  seems  evident  that  the  irreciprocity  is  due  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a badly -conducting  film  on  the  anode. 

Philosophical  Magazine,  XXVI.  133. 

Irreciprocity  of  conduction,  in  elect. , inequality  of  con- 
duction in  different  polar  directions. 

This  irreciprocity  of  conduction  obtained  only  for  strong 
currents  and  for  those  of  short  duration. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  407. 

irreclaimable  (ir-e-kla'ma-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  ir- 
reclamavel ; < in-3  4-  reclaimable.]  Not  reclaim- 
able  ; incapable  of  being  reclaimed ; that  can- 
not be  restored  or  redeemed : as,  an  irreclaim- 
able criminal ; irreclaimable  land. 

Such  impetuous,  ungovernable,  irreclaimable  inclina- 
tions to  what  is  vitious. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  x. 
As  for  obstinate,  irreclaimable,  professed  enemies,  we 
must  expect  their  calumnies  will  continue. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

irreclaimableness  (ir-e-kla/ma-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  irreclaimable. 

Enormities  . . . which  are  out  of  his  power  to  atone 
for,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  injured  parties, 
and  the  irreclaimableness  of  others. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  407. 

irreclaimably  (ir-e-kla'ma-bli),  adv.  So  as  to 
be  irreclaimable. 

Others,  irreclaimeably  persisting  in  their  rebellion,  and 
sinking  more  and  more  into  the  body  and  the  relish  of  its 
joyes  and  pleasures,  are  still  verging  to  a lower  and  more 
degenerate  state. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  The  Aerial  State, 
irrecognition  (i-rek-og-nish'on),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
recognition .]  Lack  of  recognition ; absence  of 
perception  or  notice. 

In  all  literary  history  there  is  no  such  figure  as  Dante, 
no  such  homogeneousness  of  life  and  works,  such  loyalty 
to  ideas,  such  sublime  irrecognition  of  the  unessential. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  38. 

irrecognizable  (i-rek'og-nl-za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ recognizable.']  Not  recognizable ; incapable 
of  being  recognized. 

irreconcilability  (i-rek-on-si-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

It.  i rreconcili a b i li ta  ; as  irreconcilable  + -ity : 
see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  irreconcila- 
ble ; irreconcilableness. 

There  co-exists  a kindred  irreconcilability  between  the 
sentiments  answering  to  the  forms  of  co-operation  re- 
quired for  militancy  and  industrialism  respectively. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  135. 

irreconcilable  (i-rek'on-sl-la-bl),  a.  and  n.  [= 

F.  irreconciliable  = Sp.  irreconciliable  = Pg.  ir- 
reconciliavel  = It.  irreconciliabile ; as  in-3  4-  rec- 
oncilable.] I.  a.  Not  reconcilable  ; not  admit- 
ting of  reconciliation;  that  cannot  be  harmo- 
nized or  adjusted;  incompatible:  as,  irrecon- 
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cilable  enemies  or  enmities ; irreconcilable  prin- 
ciples. 

Since  the  sense  I oppose  is  attended  with  such  gross  ir- 
reconcilable absurdities,  I presume  1 need  not  offer  any 
thing  further  in  support  of  the  one,  or  in  disproof  of  the 
other.  Rogers. 

That  irreconcilable  schism  of  perdition  and  apostacy. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
Tertullian  had  even  held  the  Christian  profession  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  office  of  a Roman  emperor. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  § 13. 
Irreconcilable  paths,  in  a surface,  paths  between  two 
fixed  points  such  that  one.  path  cannot  be  gradually 
changed  into  the  other  without  passing  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  the  surface. 

II.  n.  One  who  refuses  reconciliation  or  com- 
promise ; specifically,  in  politics , one  who  ad- 
heres to  an  apparently  hopeless  political  pro- 
gram, and  refuses  to  accept  concessions  from 
opponents:  as,  the  Irish  or  French  irreconci- 
lables. 

Sleep  and  I have  quarrelled ; and  although  I court  it,  it 
will  not  be  friends.  I hope  its  fellow -irreconcilables  at 
Harlowe-place  enjoy  its  balmy  comforts. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  178. 
The  Opportunists,  as  the  followers  of  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta  were  now  styled,  united  with  the  irreconcilables  in 
opposition  to  the  party  of  order.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  628. 

irreconcilableness  (i-rek'on-si-la-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  irreconcilable ; irrecon- 
cilability; incompatibility;  incongruity. 

Discourage  them  from  repeating  their  transgressions, 
give  them  a deep  sense  of  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and 
of  God’s  extreme  hatred  and  utter  irreconcileableness  to  it. 

Clarke,  Evidences,  Prop.  13. 

irreconcilably  (i-rek'on-sl-la-bli),  adv.  In  an 
irreconcilable  manner ; so  as  to  preclude  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  Bramins  are  irreconcileably  divided  among  them- 
selves upon  what  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Shastah. 

Mickle,  Inq.  into  the  Bramin  Philos. 

irreconcilet  (i-rek'on-sll),  v.  t.  [<  in-3  + rec- 
oncile.] To  prevent  from  being  reconciled; 
make  incompatible. 

As  the  object  calls  for  our  devotion,  so  it  must  needs 
irreconcile  us  to  sin.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  iii.  15. 

irreconciledt  (i-rek' on-slid),  a.  [<  in-3  + recon- 
ciled.] Unreconciled ; not  brought  under  rec- 
onciliation, or  into  harmony  or  consistency. 

If  a servant.  . . die  in  many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you 
may  call  the  business  of  the  master  the  author  of  the  ser- 
vant’s damnation.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1, 160. 

But  gothic,  rude, 

Irreconctt’d  in  ruinous  design. 

W.  Thompson,  Sickness,  ii. 

irreconcilement  (i-rek'on-sil-ment),  n.  [<  in-3 
+ reconcilement.]  The  state  of  being  unrecon- 
ciled or  irreconcilable. 

Such  an  irreconcilement  between  God  and  Mammon. 
Abp.  Wake , Rationale  on  Texts  of  Scripture,  p.  85. 

irreconciliation  (i-rek-on-sil-i-a'shon),  n.  [= 

Pg.  irreconciliagSo  ; as  in-3  + reconciliation.'] 
Same  as  irreconcilement. 

How  irreconciliation  with  our  brethren  voids  all  our  ad- 
dresses to  God,  we  need  be  lessoned  no  farther  than  from 
our  Saviour’s  own  mouth.  Prideaux,  Euchologia,  p.  71. 

irrecordable  (ir-e-kor'da-bl),  a.  [=  It.  irre- 
cordevole,  forgetful;  < LL.  irrecordabilis,  inre- 
cordabilis,  not  to  be  remembered,  < in-  priv.  4- 
recordabilis,  to  be  remembered : see  recordable.] 
Not  recordable ; not  fit  or  possible  to  be  re- 
corded or  remembered.  Coles,  1717. 
irrecoverable  (ir-e-kuv'er-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ir- 
recoverable ; as  in-3  + recoverable 2.  Cf.  irrecu- 
perable.] 1.  Not  recoverable  or  admitting  of 
recovery ; incapable  of  being  recovered : as,  an 
irrecoverable  debt. 

Er.  Indeed  you  are  a very  good  Husband  of  Time. 

Ga.  No  wonder  I am  of  that,  which  is  the  most  pre- 
cious Thing  in  the  World,  and  when  past  is  irrecoverable. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  90. 

2.  That  cannot  be  recovered  from  or  made 
good;  irremediable:  as,  an  irrecoverable  dis- 
ease ; irrecoverable  danger. 

It  concerns  every  man  that  would  not  trifle  away  his 
soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecoverable  misery,  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  to  enquire.  Tillotson. 

In  November  this  year  happened  a storm  at  north-west, 
with  a spring  tide,  so  violent  as  gave  apprehensions  of 
some  loss  irrecoverable  to  the  province  of  Holland. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Mem.  from  1672  to  1679. 

irrecoverableness  (ir-e-kuv' er-a-bl-nes), n. 

The  state  of  being  irrecoverable.  Donne. 
irrecoverably  (ir-e-kuv'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
irrecoverable  manner;  beyond  recovery. 

Life  forsook 

My  heart,  which  irrecoverably  lost 

All  sense  of  duty  both  to  thee  and  Greece. 

Glover , Athenaid,  xix. 

I find,  Sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fix’d  upon  this  Lady. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  2. 
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irrecuperablet  (ir-e-ku'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ir- 
recuperable = Sp.  irrecuperable  = Pg.  irrecupe- 
ravel  = It.  inrecuperabile,  irrecuperabile,  < LL. 
irrecuperabilis,  inrecuperabilis,  irrecoverable,  < 
L.  in-  priv.  + *recuperabilis,  recoverable : see 
recuperable.]  Not  recuperable  or  admitting  of 
recuperation;  irrecoverable;  irreparable:  as, 

“ irrecuperable  damage,”  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gov- 
ernour,  i.  27. 

Assuring  his  honour,  that  he  feared  the  danger,  if  it 
were  not  speedily  looked  to,  would  be  irrecuperable. 

Strype,  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1563. 

irrecuperablyt  (ir-e-ku'pe-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an 
irrecuperable  manner;  irrecoverably;  irrepa- 
rably. 

irrecurablet,  a.  [<m-3  + recurable.]  Incurable. 

Forced  to  sustayne  a most  grevous  and  irrecurable  fall. 

Ulpian  Fulwell , Arte  of  Flatterie,  F 2,  b. 

irrecuredt  (ir-e-kurd'),  a.  [<  in- 3 + recure  + 
-ed2.]  Incapable  of  being  cured. 

Striking  his  soul  with  irrecured  wound. 

Itous,  Thule  (1598).  (.Latham.) 

irrecusable  (ir-e-ku'za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrecusa- 
ble - Sp.  irrecusable  = Pg.  irrecusavel,  < LL.  ir- 
recusabilis,  inrecusabilis,  not  to  be  refused,  < i«- 
priv.  + recusabilis,  to  be  refused,  < L.  recusare, 
refuse:  see  recusant.]  Not  recusable;  not  to 
be  rejected  or  set  aside. 

It  is  a propositional  form,  irrecusable,  both  as  true  in 
itself  and  as  necessary  in  practice.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

irredeemability  (ir-e-de-ma-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
irredeemable:  see  -bility.]  Irredeemableness. 
Craig. 

irredeemable  (ir-e-de'ma-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
deemable. Cf.  Of\  irredimible  = Sp.  irredimi- 
ble  = Pg.  irredimivel  — It.  irredimibile.]  1.  Not 
redeemable ; that  cannot  or  need  not  be  re- 
deemed or  made  good  by  payment  or  restitu- 
tion; not  to  be  restored  or  escaped:  as,  irre- 
deemable paper  money;  an  irredeemable  loss; 
irredeemable  slavery. 

It  [the  word  money]  is  used  to  describe  not  only  gold 
and  silver,  hut  hank  notes,  government  notes  (redeemable 
or  irredeemable),  . . . and  wealth  generally. 

Cyc.  Pol.  Sci.,  II.  882. 
2.  Beyond  the  power  of  redemption;  irreclaim- 
able : as,  irredeemable  criminals  or  crime. 

Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable  woe. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  1. 

irredeemableness  (ir-e-de'ma-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irredeemable.  * 
irredeemably  (ir-e-de'ma-bli),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
redeemable manner;  beyond  redemption. 

But  though  past  time  be  gone,  we  are  not  to  consider  it 
irredeemably  lost.  H.  Blair,  Works,  III.  iii. 

irredentism  (ir-e-den'tizm),  n.  [As  Irreden- 
tist + -ism.]  The  system  or  political  program 
of  the  Irredentists. 

[Depretis  and  his  supporters  declare]  its  [Pentarchist] 
protection  of  Anarchist  tendencies,  and  especially  of  lire- 
dentism,  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  peace  within  and 
abroad.  New  York  Evening  Post,  June  1, 1886. 

Irredentist  (ir-e-den'tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  It.  ir- 
redentista,  < irredenta  (Italia),  unredeemed  (Ita- 
ly), fem.  of  irredento,  < L.  in-,  not,  + redemptus 
(>  It.  redento),  redeemed,  pp.  of  redim  ere.  re- 
deem: see  redeem.]  I.  n.  A member  of  an 
Italian  political  party  formed  in  1878,  for  bring- 
ing about  the  '‘redemption”  or  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  of  all  regions 
situated  near  Italy  where  an  important  part  of 
the  population  was  Italian,  but  which  were  still 
subject  to  other  governments,  and  hence  called 
Italia  irredenta. 

Capponi  himself  was  not  above  that  pardonable  but  not 
very  reasonable  grievance.  He  was  not  an  out-and-out 
Irredentist  clamouring  for  Trieste  and  Istria,  the  Canton 
Ticino,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Malta. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  405. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  advocating  irreden- 
tism. 

The  ultra-irredentist  faction,  who  would  quarrel  at  one 
and  the  same  time  with  England  about  Malta,  with  France 
about  Savoy,  with  Austria  about  the  Tyrol,  with  Switzer- 
land about  the  Ticino,  and  with  Turkey  and  Greece  about 
Albania.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  621. 

irreducibility  (ir-e-du-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  irredu- 
cible : see  -bility.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreducible. 

The  fleshy  tissue  proved  to  he  a mass  of  omentum,  which 
during  its  many  years  of  irreducibility  had  become  rounded 
and  agglutinated.  Medical  News,  LIII.  93. 

irreducible  (ir-e-du'si-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  irreducible 
= Pg.  irreduzivel;  as  in-3  + reducible.]  1.  In- 
capable of  being  reduced  to  a lower  amount  or 
degree;  not  to  be  diminished  or  degraded. 

Wliat  is  it  that  we  must  hold  fast  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  churchmanship?  The  American . XIV.  134. 
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2.  Incapable  of  being  brought  into  a different 
state,  condition,  or  form. 

The  newly  mentioned  observations  seem  to  argue  the 
corpuscles  of  air  to  be  irreducible  unto  water. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  50. 
Each  specific  sensation  remains  irreducible  to  another. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  241. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a desired  form 
or  condition  by  manipulation : as,  an  irreducible 
hernia  or  fracture — Irreducible  case,  equation, 
function,  integral,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Irreducible 

_ circuit,  in  math.  See  reducible  circuit,  under  circuit. 

irreducibleness  (ir-e-du'si-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irreducible, 
irreducibly  (ir-e-du'si-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be  ir- 
reducible. 

irreductibility  (ir-e-duk-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

irreductibility ; as  irreductible  +•  -ity : see  -bil- 
ity. ] Absence  of  reductibility ; irreducibleness. 
[Rare.] 

M.  Comte’s  puerile  predilection  for  prime  numbers  al- 
most passes  belief.  His  reason  is  that  they  are  a type  of 
irreductibility ; each  of  them  is  a kind  of  ultimate  arith- 
metical fact.  J.  s.  Mill. 

irreductible  (ir-e-duk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irreduc- 
tible — It.  irreduttibile ; as  in-3  + reductible.] 
. Not  reductible;  irreducible.  [Rare.] 
irreduction(ir-e-duk'8hqn),».  The  state  of  being 
unreduced;  failure  to  reduce : said  of  a hernia. 

This  increase  in  volume  was  the  only  cause  of  irreduc - 
turn  [of  the  hernia].  Medical  News,  LII.  412. 

irreflection  (ir-e-flek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  irreflexion 
- Sp.  irreflexion;  as  in-3  + reflection.']  Want 
or  absence  of  reflection ; thoughtlessness. 

It  gave  to  the  course  pursued  that  character  of  violence, 
impatience,  and  irreflection  which  too  often  belongs  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  multitude.  Brougham. 

Abiding  irreflection  is  quite  consistent  with  increase  of 
general  knowledge.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  281. 

irreflective  (ir-e-flek'tiv),  a.  [<  in- 3 + reflec- 
tive.] Not  reflective;  wanting  the  quality  or 
the  habit  of  reflection;  thoughtless. 

From  this  day  I was  an  altered  creature,  never  again  re- 
lapsing into  the  careless,  irreflective  mind  of  childhood. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  I.  862. 

irreflexive  (ir-e-flek'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + reflexive.] 
Not  reflexive. 

irreformable  (ir-e-fdr'ma-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  irre- 
formable,  < LL.  irreformabilis,  itireformabilis, 
unalterable,  < in-  priv.  + reformdbilis,  that  can 
be  formed  again:  see  reformable.]  1.  Not  re- 
f ormable ; not  capable  of  being  formed  anew 
or  again ; not  subject  to  revision. 

Such  definitions  of  the  Homan  Pontiff  are  irreformable 
in  their  own  nature,  and  not  because  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  677. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  reformed  or  corrected ; 
not  susceptible  of  amendment : as,  an  irreform- 
able drunkard. 

irrefragability  (i-re £ ''ra-ga-bil ' i-ti) , n.  [=  F. 

irrefragability  = It.  irrefragabiliid ; as  irrefraga- 
ble + -ity:  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being 
irrefragable  or  incapable  of  refutation. 

A solemn,  high-stalking  man,  with  such  a fund  of  indig- 
nation in  him,  or  of  lateut  indignation ; of  contumacity, 
irrefragability.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  80. 

irrefragable  (i-ref'ra-ga-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrefra- 
gable = Sp.  irrefragable  = Pg.  irrefragavel  = 
It.  inrefragabile,  irrefragabile,  < LL.  irrefragabi- 
lis,  inrefragaUlis,  irrefragable:  s eerefragable.] 
Not  refragable ; incapable  of  being  broken  down 
or  refuted ; incontrovertible ; undeniable ; not 
confutable:  as,  an  irrefragable  argument ; irref- 
ragable evidence ; an  irrefragable  opponent. 

What  a noble  and  irref  ragable  testimony  was  this  to  the 
power,  to  the  truth  of  the  Messiah ! 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Ten  Lepers. 
Yet  did  not  any  of  these  conceive  themselves  infallible, 
or  set  down  their  dictates  as  verities  irrefragable. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err. 
He  was  nn  irrefragable  disputant  against  the  errors  . . . 
which  with  trouble  he  saw  rising  in  his  colony. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  1. 
Against  so  obstinate  and  irrefragable  an  enemy,  what 
could  avail  the  unsupported  allies  of  genius '! 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  ii. 
= Syn.  Unanswerable,  indisputable,  unquestionable,  in- 
dubitable, irrefutable. 

irrefragableness  (i-ref'ra-ga-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being'm-efragable ; irrefra- 
. gability. 

Lrrefragably  (i-ref'ra-ga-bli),  adv.  In  an  irref- 
ragable manner;  so  "as "to  be  irrefragable;  in- 
controvertibly. 

Herein  he  was  irrefragably  true,  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  more  certain  and  evident  to  a man  that  thinks 
than  that  he  doth  think. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  24. 

irrefrangible  (ir-e-fran'ji-bl),  a.  [=  It.  irre- 
frangibile;  as  in-3  + refrangible.]  Not  refran- 
gible ; not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 
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An  irrefrangible  law  of  country  etiquette. 

Mrs.  Craik,  Agatha’s  Husband,  xx. 

irrefrangibly  (ir-e-fran'ji-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
irrefrangible ; fixedly;  inviolably. 

They  knew  . . . that  the  dragons  were  welded  to  their 
vases  more  irrefrangibly  than  Prometheus  to  his  rock. 

Hugh  Conway,  A Family  Affair,  p.  16. 

irrefutability  (ir-e-fu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ir- 
refutability; as  irrefutable  +"  -ity : see  -bility.] 
The  quality  of  being  irrefutable. 

On  the  irrefutability  of  which  he  had  privately  prided 
himself.  The  Century , XXXI.  178. 

irrefutable  (ir-e-fu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrefutable 
= Pg.  irrefutavel,  < LL.  irrefutabilis,  inrefuta- 
bilis,  < in-  priv.  + refutabilis,  refutable : see  re- 
futable.] Not  refutable ; incapable  of  being 
refuted  or  disproved. 

Yet  lie  not  urge  them  as  an  irrefutable  proof,  being  not 
willing  to  lay  more  stresse  upon  any  thing  then  'twil  bear. 

Glanmlle,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xi. 

That  irrefutable  discourse  of  Cardinal  Caietan. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  p.  12. 
= Syn.  See  list  under  irrefragable. 
irrefutably  (ir-e-fu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  irrefu- 
table manner;  so  as  to  be  irrefutable, 
irreg.  An  abbreviation  of  irregular  or  irregularly. 
irregeneracy  (ir-e-jen'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  in-3  + 
regeneracy.]  Unregene’racy.  [Rare.] 
irregeneration  (ir-e-jen-e-ra'slion),  ii.  [<  in- 3 
+ regeneration.]  Lack  of  regeneration;  the 
state  of  being  unregenerate.  [Rare.] 
irregular  (i-reg'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  irregu- 
ler,  < OF.  irregulier,  ]\  irregulier  = Pr.  irregular, 
irregular  - Sp.  Pg.  irregular  = It.  irregolare,  < 
ML.  irregularis,  not  regular,  < L.  in-  priv.  + re- 
gularis,  pertaining  to  rules  (regular) : see  regu- 
lar.] I.  a.  I.  Not  regular;  lacking  regularity 
or  method  in  some  respect ; not  conformable  to 
rule,  order,  symmetry,  uniformity,  or  a fixed 
principle;  deviating  from  the  normal  or  usual 
course  or  state ; devious ; unmethodical ; un- 
even: as,  an  irregular  figure,  outline,  or  sur- 
face ; irregular  verbs ; irregular  troops. 

They  [the  inhabitants  of  Barbary]  are  irregular  in  their 
life  and  actions,  exceedingly  subiect  to  eholer,  speake 
aloft  and  proudly,  and  are  often  at  buffets  in  the  streets. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  638. 

The  numbers  of  pindarics  are  wild  and  irregular,  and 
sometimes  seem  harsh  and  uncouth.  Cowley. 

2.  Not  regular  in  action  or  method;  not  con- 
formed or  conforming  to  regular  rules  or  prin- 
ciples; hence,  disorderly;  lawless;  improper: 
as,  he  is  given  to  irregular  courses. 

Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1,  40. 
Now  that  to  steal  by  law  is  grown  an  art, 

Whom  rogues  the  sires,  their  milder  sons  call  smart, 
And  “slightly  irregular”  dilutes  the  shame 
Of  what  had  once  a somewhat  blunter  name. 

Lowell,  Tempora  Mutantur. 
Specifically — 3.  In  human  anat.,  being  of  no 
determinate  shape,  as  a vertebra  : said  only  of 
bones.  Bones  were  formerly  classed  unnaturally  in  four 
categories,  long,  short,  flat,  and  irregular.  Most  bones 
fall  in  the  last-named  category. 

4.  In  zobl. : (a)  Not  having  a definite  form ; bi- 
laterally or  radially  unsymmetrical ; not  having 
the  form  usual  in  a group ; differing  in  an  un- 
usual manner  from  neighboring  parts : as,  an 
irregular  third  joint  of  an  insect’s  antenna.  (6) 
Not  arranged  in  a definite  manner,  or  varying 
in  position  or  direction : as,  irregular  marks 
(that  is,  marks  varying  in  size  or  distance  from 
one  another) ; irregular  punctures  or  strife, 
(c)  In  echinoderms,  not  exhibiting  radial  sym- 
metry; exocyelic  or  petalostichous;  spatan- 
goid  or  clypeastroid : specifically  said  of  the 
heart-urchins  and  other  sea-urchins  of  the 
division  Irregularia.  See  cut  under  petalos- 
tichous.— 5.  In  hot.,  not  having  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  part  alike : said  of  flowers. 
An  irregular  flower  is  one  in  which  the  members  of  some 
or  all  of  its  floral  circles  — for  example,  petals  — differ  from 
one  another  in  size,  shape,  or  extent  of  union,  as  in  the 
bean,  the  violet,  and  the  larkspur.  The  term  is  also  used 
less  specifically,  and  is  often  not  discriminated  from  unsym- 
metrical. — Irregular  antennae,  in  entom. , those  antennse 
in  which  one  or  more  joints  are  very  greatly  developed  be- 
yond the  others.  But  when  this  irregularity  is  confined  to 
one  sex  the  antennse  are  commonly  said  to  be  deformed. — 
Irregular  body.  See  body.— Irregular  cadence,  an  im- 
perfect or  deceptive  cadence.  See  cadence. — Irregular 
determinant,  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  a determinant 
of  a quadratic  form  where  the  forms  of  the  principal  genus 
are  not  all  powers  of  some  one.—  Irregular  Indorse- 
ment, phrase,  proof,  relation,  verb,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Unsettled,  variable,  changeable, 
mutable,  unreliable ; exceptional ; fitful,  capricious.  In 
regard  to  conduct  or  ways  of  proceeding  or  managing,  ir- 
regular generally  expresses  more  blame  than  unmethodical 
or  unsystematic,  and  less  than  anomalous  or  disorderly  ; it 
expresses  less  of  foolishness  than  erratic,  less  of  oddity 
than  eccentric,  less  of  carelessness  than  desultory,  and  less 
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of  moral  obliquity  than  devious  or  crooked.  It  expresses  the 
fact  of  being  out  of  conformity  with  rule,  but  implies 
nothing  more  with  certainty.  Yet  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  a sinister  sense,  as  though  it  were  a euphemism 
for  something  worse. 

ii.  n.  One  who  is  not  subject  or  does  not  con- 
form to  established  regulations;  especially,  a 
soldier  who  is  not  in  regular  service,  or  a person 
practising  medicine  without  belonging  to  the 
regular  profession. 

Some  of  those  nations  that  in  the  last  and  present  war 
are  famous  for  furnishing  [Austria’s!  armies  with  irregu- 
lars are  known  to  have  a great  turn  for  trade. 

Goldsmith,  Seven  Years’  War,  iv. 

irregularistt  (i-reg'u-lar-ist),  n.  [<  irregular  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  irregular,  or  one  who  favors 
an  irregular  course  or  proceeding.  Baxter. 

irregularity  (i-reg-u-lar'i-ti),  ». ; pi.  irregulari- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  ME.  irregularite,  < OF.  irregu- 

larite,  F.  irregularite  = Pr.  irregularitat  = Sp. 
irregularidad  = Pg.  irregularidade  = It.  irrego- 
laritd,  < ML.  irregularita(t-)s,  irregularity,  < ir- 
regularis, irregular : see  irregular.]  1 . Lack  of 
regularity;  the  state  of  being  irregular;  devia- 
tion from  rule,  method,  order,  course,  uniform- 
ity, etc.;  hence,  impropriety ; disorder;  laxity: 
as,  irregularity  of  proceedings;  the  irregularity 
of  a curve ; irregularity  of  life  or  conduct. 

As  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  together 
with  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  they  form  a great 
variety  of  hollow  bottoms.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  That  which  is  irregular  or  out  of  duecourse;  a 
part  exhibiting  divergence  from  the  rest ; hence, 
aberrant  or  immoral  action  or  conduct:  as,  an 
irregularity  on  a surface ; to  be  guilty  of  irregu- 
larities. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  colleges  give  the  chief 
rise  to  the  irregularities  of  the  gentry. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  Conclusion. 

Grandcourt  had  always  allowed  Lush  to  know  his  exter- 
nal affairs  indiscriminately  — irregidarilies,  debts,  want  of 
ready  money.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xlviii. 

3.  In  law,  an  act  or  proceeding  not  wholly  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  court  or  party,  but  done 
in  a manner  not  warranted  by  the  law  or  the 
state  of  the  cause. — 4.  In  ftof.,want  of  uni- 
formity in  size,  shape,  or  measure  of  union 
among  the  members  of  the  same  floral  circle. — 
5.  Eccles.,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  infraction  of 
the  rules  governing  admission  to  the  clerical 
office  and  discharge  of  its  functions ; a canoni- 
cal impediment  to  reception  of  orders,  exer- 
cise of  clerical  functions,  or  advancement  in 
the  church.  Irregularities  are  classed  as  (1)  Ex  defectu, 
from  defects  of  mind,  body,  birth,  age,  liberty,  the  sacra- 
ment (that  is,  of  marriage,  including  previous  digamy, 
etc.),  lenity  (involved  in  previous  military  service,  homi- 
cide, etc.),  and  reputation  (from  notorious  crime,  judicial 
sentence,  etc.) ; and  (2)  Ex  delicto,  from  reception  of  hereti- 
cal baptism  or  ordination,  heresy,  murder,  etc.  The  term 
is  used  also  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  persons 
unable  to  pass  their  examinations,  those  witti  serious 
physical  defects,  under  canonical  age,  notorious  offenders, 
etc.,  are  accounted  irregular. 

irregularly  (i-reg'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  an  irregu- 
lar manner;  without  rule,  method,  or  order. 

irregulatet  (i-reg'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  in-3  + regulate.] 
To  make  irregular;  disorder. 

Its  fluctuations  are  hut  motions  subservient;  which 
windes,  storraes,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  interjacency 
irregulates.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

irreguloust  (i-reg'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + 
regula,  rule:  see  regular.]  Lawless;  irregular; 
licentious. 

Thou, 

Conspir’d  with  that  irrcgxdous  devil,  Cloten, 

Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 315. 

irrejectablet  (ir-e-jek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
jectable .]  Incapable  of  being  rejected. 

The  former  [Calvinists]  affirming  grace  to  be  irresistibly 
presented;  the  latter  [Arminiansj  deny  it  to  be irrejecta- 
ble.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  278. 

irrelapsablet  (ir-e-lap'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
lapsable.]  Not  liable  to  lapse  or  relapse.  Dr. 
II.  More. 

irrelate  (ir-e-lat'),  a.  [<  L.  in-  priv.  + relatus, 
related:  see  relate.]  Unrelated;  irrelative.  De 
Quincey. 

irrelated  (ir-e-ia'ted),  a.  [<  in-3  + related.] 
Unrelated.  [Rare.] 

The  only  reals  for  him  [Hume]  were  certain  irrelated 
sensations,  and  out  of  these  knowledge  arises  or  becomes. 

Mind , XLI.  3. 

irrelation  (ir-e-la'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + relation.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  irrelative ; want 
of  relation  or  connection. 

The  utter  irrelation,  in  both  cases,  of  the  audience  to 
the  scene  . . . threw  upon  each  a ridicule  not  to  be  ef- 
faced. De  Quincey , Autobiog.  Sketches,  I.  190. 

irrelative  (i-rel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  in- 3 + rela- 
tive.] I.  a.  1.  Not  relative;  without  mutual 
relations ; unconnected.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  23. 


irrelative 

2.  In  music , not  having  tones  in  common ; not 
connected  or  related : as,  irrelative  chords,  keys, 
etc.  (that  is,  chords,  keys,  etc.,  that  have  few 
or  no  tones  in  common). 

II.  n.  That  which  is  not  relative  or  connected. 

This  same  mental  necessity  is  involved  in  the  general 
inability  we  find  of  construing  positively  to  thought  any 
irrelative.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

irrelatively  (i-rel'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  irrela- 
tive manner;  without  relation;  unconnectedly. 
Boyle,  Works,  II.  276. 

irrelevance  (i-rel'e-vans),  n.  [<  irrelevant) 
+ -ce.]  Same  as  irrelevancy. 
irrelevancy  (i-rel'e-van-si),  n.  [<  irrelevant) 
+ -cy.]  The  quality  of  being  irrelevant  or 
inapplicable;  want  of  pertinence  or  connec- 
tion. 

I was  unwilling  to  enlarge  on  the  irrelevancy  of  his  ar- 
guments. T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

irrelevant  (i-rel'e-vant),  a.  [=  OF.  irrelevant; 
as  in-3  + relevant .]  1.  Not  relevant;  not  hav- 
ing relation ; not  applicable  or  pertinent. 

Daily  occurrences  among  ourselves  prove  that  the  de- 
sire to  do  something  in  presence  of  an  emergency  leads 
to  the  most  irrelevant  actions. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  App.  A. 

To  concentrate  the  mind  is  to  fix  it  persistently  on  an 
object  or  group  of  objects,  resolutely  excluding  from  the 
mental  view  all  irrelevant  objects. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  99. 

2.  In  law,  having  no  legitimate  bearing  on  the 
real  question.  See  immaterial,  incompetent,  rel- 
evant— Fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  See  fal- 
lacies in  things  (3),  under  fallacy. 

irrelevantly  (i-rel'e-vant-li),  adv.  In  an  irrel- 
evant manner. 

irrelievable  (ir-e-le'va-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + reliev- 
able .]  Not  relievable;  not  admitting  relief, 
irreligion  (ir-e-lij'on),  n.  [=  F.  irreligion  = 
Sp.  irreligidn  = Pg.  irreligiao  = It.  irreligione,  < 
LL.  irreligio(n-),  inreligio{n-),  unconscientious- 
ness, irreligion,  < L.  in-  priv.  + religio(n-),  re- 
ligion: see  religion.']  Lack  of  religion;  con- 
tempt of  religion ; impiety. 

The  two  grand  relations  that  concern  society  are  gov- 
ernment and  subjection:  irreligion  doth  indispose  men 
for  both  these.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  ii.  1. 

irreligionist  (ir-e-lij'on-ist),  n.  [<  irreligion  + 
-ist.  ] One  who  contemns  or  opposes  religion, 
irreligiosityt,  n.  [ME.  irreligiosite,  irreligiosi- 
tee,  < OF.  irreligiosite,  F.  irreligiosite  = It.  ir- 
religiositd ; as  irreligious  + -tty.]  Irreligious- 
ness; irreligion. 

The  whiche  [the  Lord]  vnto  wrathe  is  stirid  vpon  his  folc, 
for  ther  irreligiosite.  Wyclif,  3 Esd.  1.  B2  (Oxf.). 

irreligious  (ir-e-lij'us),  a.  [=  F.  irreligieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  it.  irreligioso,  < LL.  irreligiosus,  inreli- 
giosus,  irreligious,  < L.  in-  priv.  + religiosus, 
religious:  see  religious.]  1.  Not  religious ; with- 
out religious  principles;  contemning  religion; 
impious;  ungodly. 

It  seldome  or  neuer  chaunceth  that  any  man  is  so  ir- 
religious that  he  dareth  eyther  hide  any  thyng  that  is  so 
taken,  or  pilfer  any  thing  away  that  is  so  pyled. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Caesar,  fol.  158. 

Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the  im- 
pious and  irreligious.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Profane;  wicked:  as,  irreligious  conduct. 

With  our  contentions  their  irreligious  humour  also  is 
much  strengthened.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

Might  not  the  queen’s  domesticks  be  obliged  to  avoid 
swearing,  and  irreligious  profane  discourse?  Swift. 

=Syn.  Irreligious,  Godless,  Ungodly,  Unrighteous , Impi- 
ous, Profane,  Atheistic,  are  words  expressing  the  position 
or  conduct  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a God  or 
refuse  to  obey  his  commandments.  Irreligious  means 
destitute  of  religion  as  a principle,  contemning  religion 
and  not  checked  by  its  restraints  ; godless,  acknowledging 
no  God,  disregarding  God  and  therefore  his  command- 
ments, sinful,  wicked;  ungodly,  essentially  the  same  as 
godless,  but  stronger  as  to  both  feeling  and  action ; un- 
righteous, disregarding  right,  contrary  to  right  and  by 
implication  (right  lining  with  this  word  viewed  chiefly 
as  the  personal  will  of  God)  not  only  wrong  or  unjust,  but 
sinful;  impious,  irreverent  or  contemptuous  toward  God, 
defiant  or  wanton  in  irreligion  ; profane , impious  by  word 
or  deed,  irreverent  or  blasphemous ; atheistic,  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  a God  (applied,  on  account 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
God  where  their  spirit  or  manner  of  life  is  condemned  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  whatever  would 
be  thus  condemned  or  whoever  thus  denies).  See  athe- 
ous,  2. 

irreligiously  (ir-e-lij'us-li),  adv.  In  an  irreli- 
gious manner ; with  impiety ; wickedly. 

Perhaps  no  less  dangerous  to  perform  holy  duties  ir- 
religiously than  to  receive  holy  signs  or  sacraments  un- 
worthily. Milton,  Civil  Power. 

irreligiousness  (ir-e-lij'us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irreligious ; want  of  religious 
principles  or  practice ; ungodliness. 

If  we  consult,  the  histories  of  former  times,  we  shall  find 
that  saying  of  Solomon  constantly  verified,  That  righteous- 
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ness  doth  exalt  a nation,  but  sin  doth  prove  a reproach  to 
it.  And  more  especially  the  sin  of  irreligimisness  and  pro- 
phaneness.  Bp.  Wilkins,  natural  Iteligion,  ii.  6. 

irremeable  (i-rem'e-a-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  irreme- 
able = Pg.  irremeavel  = It.  irremeabile,  < L.  ir- 
remeabilis,  inremeabilis,  from  which  one  cannot 
come  back,  < in-  priv.  + remeabilis,  that  comes 
back,  < remeare,  come  back,  < re-,  back,  4-  meare, 
go,  come:  see  meatus.]  Not  admitting  of  re- 
turn; not  retraceable.  [Rare.] 

My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day 
All  trod  the  dark,  irremeable  way. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xix.  312. 

irremediable  (ir-e-me'di-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irre- 
mediable = Sp.  irremediable  = Pg.  irremediavel 
= It.  irremediabile,  < L.  irremediabilis,  inreme- 
diabilis,  incurable,  < in-  priv.  + remediabilis, 
curable : see  remediable.]  Not  remediable ; be- 
yond remedy;  incapable  of  being  cured,  cor- 
rected, or  redressed:  as,  an  irremediable  dis- 
ease ; irremediable  evil. 

They  had  also  annexed  vnto  them,  perpetuall  transgres- 
syon  afore  God,  though  not  alwayes  afore  men,  theyr 
knottes  beynge  indyssoluble,  & their  snares  irremedyable. 

Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  152. 
Now  that  it  is  over  and  irremediable,  I am  thinking 
with  a sort  of  horror  of  a bad  joke  in  the  last  number  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Thackeray,  Letters,  1847-1855,  p.  23. 

= Syn.  Incurable,  remediless,  irretrievable,  irreparable. 

irremediableness  (ir-e-me'di-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  irremediable. 

The  first  notice  my  soul  hath  of  her  sickness  is  irrecov- 
erableness, irremediableness.  Donne,  Devotions,  p.  13. 

irremediably  (ir-e-me'di-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
remediable manner ; in  a manner  or  degree  that 
precludes  remedy  or  correction. 

There  is  a worse  mischief  then  this, . . . which  like  the 
pestilence  destroys  in  the  dark,  and  grows  into  inconve- 
nience more  insensibly  and  more  irremediably. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  vi ii. 

irremissible  (ir-e-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irremissi- 
ble  = Sp.  irremisible  = Pg.  irremissivel  = It.  ir- 
remissibile,  inremissibile,  < LL.  irremissibilis,  in - 
remissibilis,  unpardonable,  < in-  priv.  + reniis- 
sibilis,  pardonable : see  remissible.]  Not  remis- 
sible ; not  capable  of  being  remitted ; unpar- 
donable : as,  an  irremissible  sin. 

If  some  offences  be  foul,  others  are  horrible,  and  some 
others  irremissible.  Bp.  Hall,  Satan’s  Fiery  Darts,  i. 

irremissibleness  (ir-e-mis'i-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irremissible  or  unpardonable. 
Hammond,  Works,  I.  467. 
irremissibly  (ir-e-mis'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  irre- 
missible or  unpardonable  manner, 
irremission  (ir-e-mish'on),  n.  [=  Sp.  irre- 
mision  ; as  in-3  + remission.]  The  act  of  refus- 
ing or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon ; the  act  of 
withholding  remission  or  pardon. 

It  is  “ It  shall  not  be  forgiven ; ” it  is  not  “ It  cannot  be 
forgiven.”  It  is  an  irremission ; it  is  not  an  irremissible- 
ness. Donne. 

irremissive  (ir-e-mis'iv),  a.  [<  in-3  + remis- 
sive.] Not  remissive  or  remitting, 
irremittable  (ir-e-mit'a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
mittable.]  Not  remittable ; irremissible ; un- 
pardonable. 

He  [Cockburne]  writ  also  De  vulgari  saerse  scriptures 
phrasi,  lib.  ii.  Whereof  the  first  doth  intreatof  the  sinne 
against  the  Holie  Ghost,  which  they  call  irremittable  or 
vnto  death.  Holinshed,  Scotland,  an.  1569. 

irremovability  (ir-e-mo-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Also 

irremoveability ; (irremovable:  see  -bility.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable, 
irremovable  (ir-e-mo'va-bl),  a.  [Formerly  also 
immoveable ; < in-3  + removable.  Cf.  Sp.  irre- 
movable = Pg.  irremovivel  = It.  irremovi bile.]  1 . 
Not  removable;  not  to  be  removed;  not  ca- 
pable of  or  subject  to  removal;  firmly  fixed; 
stable. 

Of  constant  devotion  and  irremoveable  pietie  to  his 
Prince.  Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  231. 

The  provision  making  the  Supreme  Commissioners  . . . 
irremovable  for  four  years  was  consistent  with  the  general 
rule  of  Indian  appointments. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

2f.  Inflexible ; unyielding ; immovable. 

He’s  irremoveable, 

Resolved  for  flight.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4,  518. 
irremovableness  (ir-e-mo'va-bl-nes),  n.  Irre- 
movability. 

irremovably  (ir-e-mo'va-bli),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
removable manner;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  re- 
moval; fixedly;  inflexibly. 

Firmly  and  irremovably  fixed  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  Protestant  religion. 

Evelyn,  Misc.,  News  from  Brussels. 

irremoval  (ir-e-mo'val),  n.  [(.in-3  + removal.] 
Absence  of  removal ; the  state  of  being  not  re- 
moved. [Rare.] 
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irremunerablet  (ir-e-mu'ne-ra-bl),  a.  [=  OF. 

irremunerable  — Sp.  irremunerable  = It.  irre- 
munerabile,  inremunerabile,  < LL.  irremunera- 
bilis,  inremunerabilis,  < L.  in-  priv.  -I-  *remu- 
nerabilis,  remunerable : soo  remunerable.]  Not 
remunerable;  incapable  of  being  rewarded. 
Cockeram. 

irrenownedt  (ir-e-nound'),  a.  [Formerly  irre- 
nowmed;  < in-3  + renowned.]  Unrenowned; 
without  renown;  of  no  repute ; obscure. 

To  slug  in  slouth  and  sensuall  delights, 

And  end  their  daies  with  irrenowmed  shame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  23. 

irreparabiiity  (i-rep^a-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ir- 
reparabilite  = Sp.  irreparabilidad  - Pg.  irre- 
parabilidade ; as  irreparable  + -ity : see  -bility.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreparable,  or  be- 
yond repair  or  recovery. 

The  poor  fellow  came  back  quite  out  of  breath,  with 
deeper  marks  of  disappointment  in  his  looks  than  could 
arise  from  the  simple  irreparabiiity  of  the  fragment. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  The  Fragment  and  the 

[Bouquet. 

irreparable  (i-rep'a-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrepara- 
ble = Pr.  Sp.  irreparable  = Pg.  irreparavel  = It. 
irreparabile , inreparabile , < L.  irreparabilis , in- 
reparabilis , not  to  be  rectified  or  recovered,  < 
in-  priv.  + reparabilis , that  may  be  repaired: 
see  reparable .]  Not  reparable;  incapable  of 
being  rectified  or  restored;  that  cannot  be 
made  right  or  good. 

Then  be  ye  sewer  of  a soden  irreparable  miserable  de- 
struction. Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  x. 

The  only  loss  irreparable  is  that  of  our  probity. 

Garth,  Pref.  to  Trans,  of  Ovid. 
Irreparable  injury,  in  law,  an  injury  which,  though  not 
necessarily  beyond  repair  or  compensation,  is  so  grave, 
or  so  continuing  in  character,  or  productive  of  damage  so 
difficult  of  estimation,  as  to  constitute  a grievance  for 
which  the  right  to  recover  damages  does  not  afford  rea- 
sonable redress.  = Syn.  See  list  under  irremediable. 

irreparableness  (i-rep'a-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  irreparable, 
irreparably  (i-rep'a-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  irrep- 
arable manner;  irretrievably;  irrecoverably: 
as,  irreparably  lost. 

irrepassablet  (ir-e-pas'a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  impas- 
sable; as  in- 3 + repassable.]  Not  repassable; 
that  cannot  be  recrossed  or  passed  again. 

He  had  past  already  (miserable) 

Of  Styx  so  black  the  flood  irrepassable. 

Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s J udith,  vi.  250. 

irrepealability  (ir-e-pe-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  irre- 
pealable:  see  -bility .]  The  quality  of  being  ir- 
repealable. 

irrepealable  (ir-e-pe'la-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + rS- 
pealable.]  Not  repealable;  incapable  of  being 
repealed  or  annulled. 

’Tis  such  are  the  confidents  that  ingage  their  irrepeal- 
able assents  to  every  slight  appearance. 

Glanoille,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxiii. 

irrepealableness  (ir-e-pe'la-bl-nes),  n.  Irre- 
pealability. 

irrepealably  (ir-e-pe'la-bli),  adv.  In  an  irre- 
pealable manner;  so  as  to  be  beyond  repeal. 

Excommunications  and  censures  are  irrepealably  trans- 
acted by  them.  Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistis,  p.  120. 

irrepentance  (ir-e-pen'tans),  n.  [<  in-3  + re- 
pentance.] Lack  of  repentance ; impenitence. 

There  are  some  dispositions  blameworthy  in  men,  . . . 
as  unchangeableness  and  irrepentance. 

Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  § 47. 

irreplaceable  (ir-e-pla'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
placeable.] Not  replaceable ; tbat  cannot  be 
replaced ; not  admitting  of  replacement  or  sub- 
stitution. 

Once  or  twice  in  a century  some  author  may  appear  so 
profoundly  original  that  later  times  may  cherish  his  works 
as  inestimable  and  irreplaceable. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  373. 

irrepleviable  (ir-e-plev'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
repleviable.  Cf.  ML.  irreplegiabilis.]  In  law,  in- 
capable of  being  replevied, 
irreplevisable  (ir-e-plev'i-za-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
replevisable.]  Same  as  irrepleviable. 
irreprehensible  (i-rep-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
irreprehensible  = Sp.  irreprensible  = Pg.  irre- 
prehensivel  = It.  irreprensibile,  inreprensibile,  <' 
LL.  irreprehensibilis,  inreprehensibilis,  unblam- 
able, < L.  in-  priv.  + LL.  reprehensibilis,  blam- 
able:  see  reprehensible.]  Not  reprehensible; 
not  to  be  reprehended  or  censured ; blameless. 

Whose  manners  hath  hen  irreprehensible  before  the 
world.  Dyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  132. 

They  were  sincerely  good  people,  who  were  therefore 
blameless  or  irreprehensible. 

Bp.  Patrick,  Ans.  to  the  Touchstone,  p.  126. 

irreprehensibleness  (i-rep-re-hen'si-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  irreprehensible. 


irreprehensibly 

irreprehensibly  (i-rep-re-hen'si-bli),  adv.  In 
an  irreprehensible  manner;  so  as  to  be  irrepre- 
hensible;  without  blame, 
irrepresentable  (i-rep-rf-zen'ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3 
+ representable.']  Not  representable;  incapa- 
ble of  being  represented ; not  admitting  of  rep- 
resentation. 

God's  irrepresentable  nature  doth  hold  against  making 
_ images  of  God.  Stillinyfleet. 

irrepressible  (ir-e-pres'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irre- 
pressible ; as  in-3  + repressive. ] Not  repres- 
sive ; incapable  of  being  repressed,  restrained, 
or  kept  under  control. 

His  irrepressible  wrath  at  honour’s  wound  1 
Passion  and  madness  irrepressible? 

Browning \ Ring  and  Book,  IV.  1129. 

# Irrepressible  conflict.  See  conflict. 
irrepressibly  (ir-e-pres'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  irre- 
pressible manner* or  degree;  so  as  to  preclude 
repression. 

irreproachable  (ir-e-pro'cha-bl),  a.  [=  F.  ir- 
reprochable  = Sp.  irreprochable ; as  in-3  4-  re- 
proachable.]  Not  reproachable ; not  open  to  re- 
proach or  criticism ; free  from  blame. 

He  was  a serious,  sincere  Christian,  of  an  innocent,  ir- 
reproachable, nay,  exemplary  life.  Bp.  Attcrbury. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 
= Syn.  Unblamable, blameless, spotless, immaculate, fault- 
less. 

irreproachableness  (ir-e-pro'cha-bl-nes),  n. 

_ The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreproachable, 
irreproachably  (ir-e-pro'cka-bli),  ad®.  In  an 
irreproachable  manlier;  blamelessly, 
irreproducible  (i-re-pro-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
reproducible.']  Not  reproducible;  incapable  of 
being  reproduced. 

Our  science  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  concerned 
with  phenomena  which  are  at  present  to  a large  extent 
irreproducible.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research , 1. 149. 

irreproductive  (i-re-pro-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  ir- 
reproductif;  as  in-3  + reproductive.]  Not  re- 
productive; incapable  of  reproducing.—  irre- 
_ productive  function.  See  function. 
irreprovable  (ir-e-pro'va-bl),  a.  [=  It.  irrepro- 
babile;  as  in-3  +' reprovable.]  Not  reprovable; 
not  liable  to  reproof ; blameless;  unblamable. 

These  men  he  [our  Messed  Saviour]  chose  to  call  from 
their  irreprovable  employment  of  fishing. 

i.  Walton , Complete  Angler,  p.  48. 
If  among  this  crowd  of  virtues  a failing  crept  in,  we 
must  remember  that  an  apostle  himself  has  not  been  ir- 
reprovable. Bp.  Attcrbury,  Character  of  Luther. 

irreprovableness  (ir-e-pro'va-bl-nes),  n.  The 
_ character  or  state  of  being  irreprovable. 
irreprovably  (ir-e-pro'va-bli),  adv.  So  as  not 
_ to  be  liable  to  reproof  or  blame, 
irreptiont  (i-rep'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  irreptio(n-), 
inreptio(n-),  a creeping  in,  < L.  irrepere,  in- 
repere,  creep  in,  < in,  in,  + repere,  creep:  see 
reptile.]  A creeping  in;  stealthy  entrance,  as 
of  a harmful  influence. 

By  continual  watchfulness  ...  we  shall  lessen  the  in- 
clination, and  account  fewer  sudden  irreptions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  211. 

irreptitioust  (ir-ep-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  irreptus, 
pp.  of  irrepere,  inrepere,  creep  in  (see  irrep- 
tiori),  + -itious,  as  in  arreptitiouft,  surreptitious.] 
Creeping  in;  stealthily  introduced;  surrepti- 
tious. Castell. 

irreputablet  (i-rep'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + rep- 
utable.] Not  reputable;  disreputable. 

Nor  does  he  [Socrates]  declare  against  their  [the  Athe- 
mans']  most  predominant  and  not  irreputable  vices. 

Bp.  Law,  Life  and  Character  of  Christ 

irresilient  (ir-e-sil/i-ent),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  resilient.] 
Not  resilient. 

irresistance  (ir-e-zis'tans),  n.  [<  in-3  4-  resis- 
tance.] Non-resistance ; passive  submission. 

Patience  under  affronts  and  injuries,  humility,  irresis- 
tance. Paley,  Evidences,  ii.  2. 

irresistibility  (ir-e-zis-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ir- 
resistibilite  = Sp.  irresistibilidad  = Pg.  irresisti - 
bilidade ; as  irresistible  4-  -ity : see  -bility.]  The 
quality  of  being  irresistible. 

With  what  dreadful  pomp  is  Capaneus  ushered  in  here ! 
m what  bold  colours  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  impetuosity 
and  irresistibility  ! 

W.  L.  Lewis , tr.  of  Statius’s  Thebaid,  x.  1059,  note. 

irresistible  (ir-e-zis'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irresistible 
==  Sp.  irresistible  = Pg.  irresistivel  = It.  irresis- 
tibile;  as  in-3  + resistible.]  Not  resistible;  in- 
capable of  being  successfully  resisted  or  op- 
posed ; superior  to  resistance  or  repulsion. 

The  Gospel  means  of  grace,  powerful  as  they  are,  yet 
are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  irresistible. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 
That  irresistible  eloquence  which  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  stirs  our  blood,  and  brings  tears 
into  our  eyes.  Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

Irresistible  grace.  See  grace. 
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irresistibleness  (ir  - e - zis ' ti  - bl  - nes) , n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible ; irresisti- 
bility. 

For  the  remotenesse,  violence,  irresistiblenesse  of  the 
blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the  church  described  by  the 
speare  and  dart.  Bp.  Hall,  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

irresistibly  (ir-e-zis'ti-bli),  adv.  In  an  irresist- 
ible manner;  so  as  to  be  irresistible. 

If  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  not  existed,  palaeon- 
tologists must  have  invented  it,  so  irresistibly  is  it  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  study  of  the  remains  of  the  Ter- 
tiary mammalia  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
1859.  Huxley,  On  “ The  Origin  of  Species.” 

irresistlessf  (ir-e-zist'les),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  resist- 
less. The  negative  is  erroneously  duplicated, 
namely,  in- 3 and  -less.]  Incapable  of  being 
resisted ; irresistible.  [A  barbarous  coinage.] 
When  beauty  in  distress  appears, 

An  irresisttess  charm  it  bears. 

Yalden,  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  Odes,  ii.  4. 
Rome,  that  shall  stretch  her  irresistless  reign 
Wherever  Ceres  views  her  golden  grain. 

Grainger , tr.  of  Tibullus’s  Elegies,  ii.  5. 

irresoluble  (i-rez'o-lu-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrfsolu- 
ble  = Sp.  irresoluble  = Pg.  irresoluvel  = It.  ir- 
resolubile,  < L.  irresolubilis,  inresolubilis,  not  to 
be  dissolved,  < in-  pri v.  4-  (LL.)  resolubilis,  tliat 
may  be  dissolved : see  resoluble.]  1.  Not  res- 
oluble; incapable  of  being  resolved  into  ele- 
ments or  parts ; indissoluble. 

It  may  be  here  ailedged  that  the  productions  of  chem- 
ical analyses  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  account 
irresoluble.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  74. 

2f.  Incapable  of  being  released  or  relieved. 

The  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls  after  a known  sin 
committed.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

irresplubleness  (i-rez'o-lu-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irresoluble;  incapability  of 
or  resistance  to  resolution  or  separation  of 
parts. 

Quercetanus  himself,  though  the  grand  stickler  for  the 
tria  prim  a,  has  this  confession  of  the  irresolubleness  of  dia- 
monds. Boyle,  Works,  I.  614. 

irresolute  (i-rez'o-lut),  a.  [=  F.  irresolu  = 
Sp-  Pg-  irresoluto  = It.  irresoluto , irrisoluto,  < L. 
irresolutus,  inresolutus,  not  loosed,  < in-  priv.  4- 
resolutus,  loosed,  resolved:  see  resolute.]  Not 
resolute  or  firm  in  purpose ; unable  to  form  a 
resolution ; wavering ; given  to  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation. 

A lukewarm,  irresolute  Man  did  never  any  thing  well. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  1. 
The  Scripture  therefore  alloweth  not  to  the  irresolute 
and  the  inconstant  the  name  of  men  ; they  are  said  to  be 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxiii. 

= Syn.  Vacillating,  hesitating,  undecided,  unsettled,  fal- 
tering. 

irresolutely  (i-rez'o-lut-li),  adv.  In  an  irreso- 
lute or  wavering  manner, 
irresoluteness  (i-rez'o-lut-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  irresolute. 

irresolution  (i-rez-o-lu'sbon),  n.  [=  F.  irreso- 
lution - Sp.  irresolucion  ="Pg.  irresolugao  — It. 
irresoluzione ; as  in-3  + resolution,  after  irreso- 
lute.] Lack  of  resolution;  lack  of  decision  or 
purpose ; vacillation. 

I was  weary  of  continual  irresolution,  and  a perpetual 
equipoise  of  the  mind.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  96. 

_ =Syn.  Indecision,  hesitancy,  wavering,  faltering. 

irresolvability  (ir-f-zol-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  irre- 
solvable: see -bility.]  Absence  of  resolvability ; 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  irresolvable, 
irresolvable  (ir-e-zol'va-bl),  a.  [<  in- 3 + re- 
solvable.] Not  resolvable;  incapable  of  being 
resolved. 

The  irresolvable  nebula:  which  exhibit  bright  lines  in 
all  probability  consist  ...  of  glowing  gas  without  any- 
thing solid  in  then:. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  308. 

irresolvableness  (ir-e-zol'va-bl-nes),  n.  Irre- 
solvability. 

irresolved  (ir-e-zolvd'),  a.  [<  in-3  + resolved.] 
Not  resolved;  irresolute;  not  settled  in  opin- 
ion; undetermined. 

Many  ingenious  men  continue  yet  irresolved  in  this  no- 
ble controversy.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  198. 

While  a person  is  irresolved,  he  suffers  all  the  force  of 
temptation  to  call  upon  him. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  IV.  xi. 

irresolvedly  (ir-e-zol'ved-li),  adv.  Without  set- 
tled opinion;  inconclusively.  [Rare.] 

Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  strange  to  hear 
me  speak  so  irresolvedly  concerning  those  things  which 
some  take  to  be  the  elements,  and  others  the  principles,  of 
all  mixed  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  198. 

irrespective  (ir-e-spek'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
spective.] If.  Not  regarding  particular  circum- 
stances or  conditions. 


irretrievability 

Thus  did  the  Jew,  by  persuading  himself  of  his  particu- 
lar irrespective  election,  think  it  safe  to  run  into  all  sins. 

Hammond. 

2.  Regardless;  not  taking  account;  indepen- 
dent: followed  by  of  before  an  object:  also 
often  used  adverbially,  there  being  no  noun  to 
which  it  can  be  directly  attached : as,  to  do  one’s 
duty,  irrespective  of  consequences. 

No  abstract  intellectual  plan  of  life 
Quite  irrespective  of  life’s  plainest  laws. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 
Irrespective  of  the  form  of  government,  frequent  wars 
generate  permanent  military  forces. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 520. 
3f.  Not  showing  respect;  disrespectful. 

In  irreverend  and  irrespective  behaviour  towards  myself 
and  some  of  mine. 

Sir  C.  Cornwallis,  Supp.  to  C’ahala,  p.  101. 

irrespectively  (ir-e-spek'tiv-li),  adv.  Without 
regard  to,  or  not  taking  into  account,  other 
matters  or  considerations:  with  of,  formerly 
with  to. 

They  advance  to  such  a state  of  strength  as  to  be  able 
to  feed  on  the  solid  meat  of  vertue,  which  is  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  to  God  and  man  irrespectively  to  humane  praise. 

W.  Montague.  Devoute  Essays,  I.  x.  § 4. 

irrespirable  (ir-e-splr'a-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  irrespi- 
rabilis,  mrespirabilis,  tliat  cannot  be  breathed, 
< L.  in-  priv.  + *respirabilis,  that  may  be 
breathed:  see  respirable.]  Not  respirable;  un- 
fit for  respiration:  as,  an  irrespirable  atmo- 
sphere. 

irresponsibility  (ir-e-spon-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 

irresponsabilite ; as  irresponsible"  + -ity:  see 
-bility.]  The  character  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sponsible; lack  of  or  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility. 

The  demands  of  society  and  the  worry  of  servants  so 
draw  upon  the  nervous  energy  of  Women  that  they  are  glad 
to  escape  occasionally  to  the  irresponsibility  of  hotel  life. 

C.  V.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  7. 

irresponsible  (ir-e-spon'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irre- 
sponsible; as  in-3  + responsible.]  1.  Not  re- 
sponsible; not  subject  to  responsibility;  not  to 
be  held  accountable,  or  called  into  question  : 
as,  an  irresponsible  government ; the  irresponsi- 
ble control  of  wealth. 

That  no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  hut  to  his  sorrow 
for  the  future,  may  presume  such  high  and  irresponsible 
licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upside-down  whole 
kingdoms  of  men,  as  though  they  were  no  more  in  respect 
of  his  perverse  will  than  a nation  of  pismires. 

Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 
They  left  the  crown  what,  in  the  eye  and  estimation  of 
law,  it  had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresponsible. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

2.  Not  capable  of  or  chargeable  with  responsi- 
bility; unable  to  respond  to  obligation,  as  an 
insolvent  debtor;  not  subject  to  or  incurring 
legal  responsibility,  as  an  infant  or  idiot  for 
his  acts ; not  of  a responsible  nature  or  charac- 
ter. 

irresponsibly  (ir-e-spon'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
. responsible  manner ; so  as  to  be  irresponsible, 
irresponsive  (ir-e-spon'siv),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
sponsive.] Not  responsive;  unanswering, 
irresponsiveness  (ir-e-spon'siv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  irresponsive,  or  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  answer. 

Insensibility  to  pain,  though  usual,  is  liable  to  still  more 
frequent  exceptions,  as  also  is  the  irresponsiveness  to  the 
address  of  persons  other  than  the  operator. 

E.  Gurney,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  65. 

irrestrainable  (ir-f-stra'na-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
rcstrainable.]  Not  restrainable ; incapable  of 
being  restrained  or  held  in  cheek.  Prynne, 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  p.  91. 
irresuscitable  (ir-e-sus'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + 
resuscitable.]  Incapable  of  being  resuscitated 
or  revived. 

irresuscitably  (ir-e-sus'i-ta-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  resuscitated. 

The  inner  man  . . . sleeps  now  irresuscitably  at  the 
bottom  of  his  stomach.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  ii.  2. 

irretention  (ir-e-ten'shon),  n.  [<  in-3  + reten- 
tion.] Absence  of  retention;  the  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  irretentive ; want  of  power  to  re- 
tain. 

From  irretention  of  memory  he  [Kant]  could  not  recol- 
lect the  letters  which  composed  his  name. 

lie  Quincey,  Last  Days  of  Kant. 

irretentive  (ir-e-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  in-3  + reten- 
tive.] Not  retentive  or  apt  to  retain. 

His  imagination  irregular  and  wild,  his  memory  weak 
and  irretentive.  Skelton,  Deism  Keveaied,  iv. 

irretraceable  (ir-e-tra'sa-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  re- 
traceable.]  Not  retraceable. 
irretrievability  (ir-e-tre-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ir- 
retrievable: see  -bility.]  Tlie  state  or  condition 


irretrievability 
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irritable 


of  being  irretrievable ; incapability  of  recovery  irreversibleness  (ir-e-ver'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  irrisible  (i-riz'i-bl),  a.  [(in-3  + risible.]  Notrisi- 


or  reparation.  ” state  or  quality  of  being  irreversible ; irrever- 

Pathetically  shadowing  out  the  fatal  irretrievability  of  sibility. 
early  errors  in  life.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii.  irreversibly  (ir-e-ver'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  irre- 


irretrievable  (ir-e-tre'va-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
trievable.]  Not  retrievable ; irrecoverable;  ir- 
reparable : as,  an  irretrievable  loss. 

The  condition  of  Gloriana,  I am  afraid,  is  irretrievable. 

Spectator , No.  423. 

=Syn.  See  list  under  irremediable. 

irretrievableness  (ir-e-tre'va-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  irretrievable. 

irretrievably  (ir-e-tre'va-bli),  adv.  Irrepara- 
bly; irrecoverably. 

irreturnable  (ir-e-ter'na-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
turnable.]  Not  returnable;  incapable  of  re- 
turning or  of  being  returned. 

Forth  irreturnable  flieth  the  spoken  word. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  429. 

irrevealable  (ir-e-ve'la-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + re- 
vealable .]  Not  revealable ; incapable  of  being 
revealed. 

irrevealably  (ir-e-ve'la-bli),  adv.  So  as  not  to 
be  revealed. 

irreverence  (i-rev'e-rens),  n.  [<  ME.  irrever- 
ence, < OP.  irreverence , P.  irreverence  ==  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  irreverencia  = It.  irreverenza,  irriverenza,  in- 
reverenza,  < L.  irreverentia,  inreverentia,  irrev- 
erence, < irreveren(t-)s,  inreveren{t-)s,  irrever- 
ent: see  irreverent .]  The  quality  of  being  ir- 


versible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  reversed  or 
annulled. 

irrevocability  (i-rev//o-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
irrevocability  = Sp.  irrevocabilidad  = Pg.  irrevo- 
cabilidade  = It.  irrevocabilitd ; as  irrevocable  + 
-ity:  see -bility .]  The  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

irrevocable  (i-rev'o-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irrevoca- 
ble - Sp.  irrevocable  = Pg.  irrevocavel  = It.  ir- 
revocabile,  inrevocabile,  < L.  irrevocabilis,  inrevo- 


ble ; incapable  of  laughter.  Campbell.  [Bare.] 
irrision  (i-rizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  irrision  = Sp. 
irrision  = Pg.  ir'risSo  = It.  irrisione,  inrisione, 

< L.  irrisio(n-),  inrisio{n-),  a mocking,  deriding, 

< irridere,  mridere,  laugh  at,  mock,  deride,  < 
in,  in,  on,  to,  + ridere,  laugh ; cf.  derision .] 
The  act  of  sneering  or  laughing  derisively? 
mockery;  derision.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrision,  Ye  say  very  true  in- 
deed —That  will  ye,  quoth  hee,  when  a mule  shall  bring 
foorth  a foie.  Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  212. 


To  abstain  from  doing  all  affronts,  . . . and  mockings 
of  our  neighbour,  not  giving  him  appellatives  of  scorn  or 
irrision.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  197. 


cabilis , that  cannot  be  called  back,  < in-  priv. 

+ revocabilis , that  can  be  called  back : see  revo- 
cable.]  Not  revocable;  not  to  be  revoked  or  Irrisor  (i-ri'sor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  irrisor , inrisor , 

” a derider,  mocker,  scoffer,  < irridere,  inrider e, 
laugh  at:  see  irrision.']  1.  The  leading  and 
name-giving  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Irri- 


recalled;  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  annulled: 
as,  an  irrevocable  decree. 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 

Which  I have  pass'd  upon  her  ; she  is  banish’d. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3,  85. 

irrevocableness  (i-rev'o-ka-bl-nes),  n.  Irrevo- 
cability. 

irrevocably  (i-rev'o-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  irrevo- 
cable manner ; beyond  recall ; so  as  to  preclude 
recall  or  repeal. 

irrevolublet  (i-rev'o-lu-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  4-  revo- 
luble.]  Not  revoluble;  having  no  revolution. 

Progressing  the  datelesse  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eter- 
nity. Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 


soridte , founded  by  Lesson  in  1831.  t.  erythro- 
rhynchus,  the  best-known  species,  is  glossy-blackish,  with 


reverent;  lack  of  reverence  or  veneration;  lack  irrhetorical  (ir-e-tor'i-kal),  a.  [<  in-%  + rhe- 
of  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  character  of  # torical.]  Not  rhetorical;  unpersuasive.  [Bare.] 
a superior  or  an  elder;  a manifestation  of  ir-  irrigable  (ir'i-ga-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  \i*irrigabilis , 


reverent  feeling. 

Irreverence  is  whan  men  doon  not  honour  ther  as  hem 
oughte  to  doon.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Others  affirm  (if  it  be  not  irreverence  to  record  their 
opinion)  that  even  in  wit  he  [Virgil]  seems  deficient  by 
many  omissions. 

Davenant,  Gondibert,  Pref.,  To  Mr.  Hobbes. 

Not  the  slightest  irreverence  was  intended  in  these 
miracle-plays,  which  were  only  dramatic  performances 
tolerated  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 

J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  115. 
=Syn.  Disrespect,  incivility,  discourtesy,  rudeness  (all 
toward  elders  or  superiors). 

irreverend  (i-rev'e-rend),  a.  [<  in-3  + reverend. 
Indef.  2 an  erroneous  form  (simulating  reverend ) 
of  irreverent.]  1.  Not  reverend;  unworthy  of 
reverence;  devoid  of  dignity  or  respectability: 
as,  the  irreverend  old  age  of  a miser. — 2f.  Ir- 
reverent. 

If  any  man  use  immodest  speech,  or  irreverend  gesture 


or  behaviour,  or  otherwise  be  suspected  in  life,  he  is  like-  *See  irrigation. 


< irrigare,  irrigate:  see  irrigate.]  Capable  of 
being  irrigated;  that  may  be  made  productive 
by  irrigation. 

The  question  of  irrigating  the  arid  but  irrigable  portion 
of  our  public  domain  is  destined  to  become  a leading  one. 

Science,  IV.  158. 

irrigate  (ir'i-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  irrigated , 
ppr.  irrigating.  [<  L.  irrigatus , inrigatus , pp. 
of  irrigare,  inrig  are  (>  It.  irrigare  = F.  irri- 
guer),  bring  water  to  or  upon,  wet,  irrigate,  < 
in,  upon,  + rigare , water,  wet,  moisten,  akin 
to  E.  rain1,  q.  v.]  1.  To  pass  a liquid  over  or 

through;  moisten  by  a flow  of  water  or  other 
liquid. 

Lister  for  some  years  irrigated  a wound  with  carbolic 
lotion  during  the  operation,  and  at  the  dressings  when  it 
was  exposed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  679. 

Specifically — 2.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing 
a stream  or  streams  to  be  distributed  over  it. 


wise  admonished, as  before.  Strype,  Abp.  Grindal,  App.  ii. 
irreverent  (i-rev' e-rent),  a.  [<  OF.  irreverent, 
F.  irreverent  = Sp.  Pg.  irreverente  = It.  irreve- 
rente,  irriverente,  inrevcrente,  < L.  irrevcren(t-)s , 
inreveren(t-)s,  not  reverent,  < in-  priv.  + reve- 
ren{t-)s, reverent:  see  reverent.]  Not  reverent; 
manifesting  or  characterized  by  irreverence; 
deficient  in  veneration  or  respect : as,  to  be  ir- 
reverent toward  one’s  superiors  or  elders;  an 
irreverent  expression. 

There  are  not  so  eloquent  books  in  the  world  as  the 
Scriptures:  neither  should  a man  come  to  any  kind  of  han- 
dling of  them  with  uncircumcised  lips,  as  Moses  speaks,  or 
with  an  extemporal  and  irreverent,  or  over-homely  and  vul- 
gar language.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

Sir  Gawain  — nay, 

Brother,  I need  not  tell  thee  foolish  words— 

A reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  he. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is 
probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he 
would  reveal  it  directly  to  me. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  212. 

irreverential  (i-rev-e-ren'shal),  a.  [=  ML.  ir- 
reverentialis  (rare);  as  in-3  -f-  reverential.]  Per- 
taining to  or  marked  by  irreverence.  [Rare.] 

Irreverential  pleasure.  George  Eliot,  Essays, 

irreverently  (i-rev 'e-rent-li),  adv.  In  an  irrev- 
erent manner;  without  reverence. 


irrigation  (ir-i-ga'slion),  n.  [=  F.  irrigation 
= Pr.  irrigacio  = Pg.  irrigagao  = It.  irriga- 
zione,(  L.  irrigatio(n-),  inrig atio(n-) , a watering, 

< irrigare,  inrigare,  irrigate : see  irrigate .]  The 
act  of  watering  or  moistening;  the  covering  of  a Pleader- 
anything  with  w'ater  or  other  liquid  for  the  irritability  (ir^i-ta-bil'i-ti), 


purpose  of  making  or  keeping  it  moist,  as  in 
local  medical  treatment;  especially,  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  over  the  surface  of  land  to 
promote  the  growth  of  plants.  The  irrigation  of 
land  is  often  artificially  effected  by  elaborate  and  costly 
means,  consisting  of  machinery  for  raising  the  water  from 
streams  or  reservoirs,  and  ditches  through  which  to  dis- 
tribute it ; and  many  regions  depend  upon  such  artificial 
irrigation  for  their  productiveness. 

By  irrigation  is  meant  the  application  of  the  waters  of  a 
running  stream  by  a riparian  proprietor  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  by  artificial  means,  and  not  the  overflowing  of 
its  natural  banks  by  periodical  or  extraordinary  freshets 
or  swellings  of  the  stream  beyond  the  customary  quantity 
flowing  therein.  Washburn,  Eas.  and  Serv.  (3d  ed.),  p.  308. 
Bedwork  irrigation,  a method  of  irrigation  especially 
applicable  to  level  ground,  in  which  the  earth  is  thrown 
into  beds  or  ridges. — Upward  irrigation,  a method  of 
irrigation  in  which  the  water  rises  upward  through  the 
soil,  instead  of  being  carried  off  through  drains,  as  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances. 

irrigator  (ir'i-ga-tor),  n.  [<  irrigate  + -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  irrigates ; specifically, 
an  apparatus,  such  as  a fountain-syringe,  for 
washing  a wound  or  a diseased  surface,  or  a sur- 
face to  be  disinfected. 


Jstfi ^ 

Wood-hoopoe  ( Irrisor  erythrorhynchus). 

coralline  bill  and  feet,  and  the  lateral  tail-feathers  white- 
tipped.  Irrisor  ( Scoptelus ) aterrimus  and  Irrisor  (Rhino- 
pomastes)  cyanomelas  are  other  examples. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Irrisor  or  fam- 
ily Irrisoridce:  as,  the  black  irrisor ; the  Nama- 
qua  irrisor. 

Irrisoridse  (ir-i-sor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL  , < Irri- 
sor + -idee.]  An  African  family  of  picarian 
birds,  related  to  the  Vpnpidas,  having  a long, 
slender,  curved  bill,  as  in  that  family,  but 
the  tail  long  and  graduated,  the  head  crest- 
less, and  the  plumage  glossy;  the  irrisors  or 
wood-hoopoes.  These  birds  are  of  arboreal  and  scan- 
sorial  habits,  though  not  yoke-toed  ; they  are  restless  and 
noisy,  and  emit  an  offensive  odor.  There  are  6 or  8 well- 
determined  species,  of  the  genera  Irrisor,  Scoptelus,  and 
Ithinopomastes.  See  cut  under  Irrisor. 

irrisory  (i-ri'so-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  irrisorio, 
< LL.  irrisorius,  inrisorius,  mocking,  < irrisor, 
inrisor,  a mocker:  see  Irrisor.]  Addicted  to 
laughing  derisively  or  sneering  at  others. 

I wish  that,  even  thei'e,  you  had  been  less  irrisory,  less 

Landor. 

n.  [=  F.  irrita- 


Who  can  with  patience  hear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool  irrigUOUS  (i-rig'u-us),  a.  [=  It.  irriguo,  < L. 

.nnl.  r,o  .'w.Mnvnnf Jn  of  rwrronno  owiinflnt  Loth  in  rwoninnoa  9 . . ° ' ' - . . L . - 1 , . . 


speak  so  irreverently  of  persons  eminent  both  in  greatness 
and  piety  ? Milton,  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

irreversibility  (ir-e-ver-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  irre- 
versible: see  -bility.]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  irreversible ; incapability  of  reversal 
or  inversion. 

irreversible  (ir-e-ver'si-bl),  a.  [<  in-3  + rever- 
sible.] 1.  Not  reversible ; incapable  of  being 
reversed  or  inverted. — 2.  Not  to  be  recalled  or 
annulled. 

An  uncertain  sentence, which  must  stand  eternally  irre - 
versible,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  333. 

This  rejection  of  the  .Tews,  as  it  is  not  universal,  so  neither 
is  it  final  and  irreversible. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 


irriguus,  inriguus , supplied  with  water,  < in,  in, 
upon,  + riguus,  watered,  < rigare,  water;  cf.  ir- 
rigate.] 1.  Watered;  watery;  moist. 

Like  Gideon’s  fleec e,  irriguous  with  a dew  from  heaven, 
when  much  of  the  vicinage  is  dry. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  610. 
With  ale  irriguous,  undismay’d  I hear 
The  frequent  dun  ascend  my  lofty  dome 
Importunate.  Warton,  Oxford  Ale,  p.  127. 

2.  Of  such  a nature  as  to  irrigate;  affording 
irrigation. 

Rash  Elpenor,  who  in  evil  hour 
Dry’d  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 


bilitS  = Sp.  irritabilidad  = Pg.  irritabilidade  = 
It.  irritability,  < L.  irritabilita(t-)s,  inritabili - 
ta(t-)s,  irritability,  < irritabilis,  inritabilis , ir- 
ritable: see  irritable.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
irritable;  an  irritable  state  or  condition  of  the 
mind;  proneness  to  mental  irritation;  irasci- 
bility ; petulance : as,  irritability  of  temper. 

Towards  Phoebe,  as  we  have  said,  she  was  affectionate, 

. . . yet  with  a continually  recurring  pettishness  and  irri- 
tability. Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

2.  In  physiol.,  the  property  of  nerve,  muscle, 
or  other  active  tissue  of  reacting  upon  stimuli ; 
in  muscles,  specifically,  the  property  of  con- 
tracting when  stimulated. 

The  irritability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  permanent- 
ly maintained  only  so  long  as  both  are  acted  upon  in  their 
natural  positions  by  the  circulating  blood. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  106. 

3.  In  &o£.,that  endowment  of  a vegetable  organ- 
ism by  virtue  of  which  a motion  takes  place  in 
it  in  response  to  an  external  stimulus.  Such  motion 
may  be  obvious  in  a special  organ  and  sudden,  as  in  the 
sensitive-plant  and  Venus’s  fly-trap,  or  slow,  as  in  the  coil- 
ing of  a tendril ; or  it  may  be  internal  in  the  protoplasm, 
of  which  while  living  irritability  is  a fundamental  proper- 
ty, and  from  which,  indeed,  the  outward  motion  proceeds. 
“The  external  stimulus  may  be  mechanical,  simply  the 
contact  of  a foreign  body,  or  electrical,  or  chemical ; a 
sudden  change  from  light  to  darkness,  or  a variation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  sometimes  acts  as  a stim- 
ulus.” (Vines,  Physiology  of  Plants,  p.  301.)  Irritability 
is  nearly  the  same  as  sensitiveness.  See  sensitive-plant, 
protoplasm. 

irritable  (ir'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  irritable  = Sp. 
irritable  - Pg.  irritavcl  = It.  irritabile,  < L.  irri- 
tabilis, inritabilis,  easily  excited,  < irritare,  inri- 
tare,  excite : see  irritate L]  1.  Susceptible  to 
mental  irritation ; liable  to  tbe  excitement  of 
anger  or  passion  ; irascible ; petulant. 

Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive  under  the  loss 
of  personal  liberty;  others  grow  morbid  and  irritable. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  108. 


irritable 

2.  Susceptible  to  physical  irritation ; capable  of 
being  stimulated  to  action  by  external  agency ; 
liable  to  contract,  shrink,  become  inflamed, 
etc.,  when  excited  or  stimulated:  as,  irritable 
nerves;  an  irritable  wound. — 3.  Specifically, 
in  physiol,  and  bot.,  possessing  the  property  of 
irritability. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  glands  ought  to  be  called  irrita- 
ble, as  the  term  sensitive  generally  implies  consciousness ; 
but  no  one  supposes  that  the  sensitive  plant  is  conscious. 

Darwin , Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  19. 

4.  Responding  quickly  to  a stimulus;  sensi- 
tive; impressible. 

One  cannot  help  having  an  irritable  brain,  which  rides 
an  idea  to  the  moon  and  home  again,  without  stirrups, 
whilst  some  folks  are  getting  the  harness  of  words  on  to 
its  back.  J.  U.  Ewing,  Dandelion  Clocks. 

Our  modern  nerves,  our  irritable  sympathies,  our  easy 
discomforts  and  fears,  make  one  think  (in  some  relations) 
less  respectfully  of  human  nature. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  220. 
# = Syn.  1.  Passionate,  etc.  (see  irascible) ; fretful,  peevish. 

irritableness  (ir'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  ol  being  irritable ; irritability, 
irritably  (ir'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  irritable  man- 
ner; so  as  to  cause  or  manifest  irritation, 
irritamentt  (ir'i-ta-ment),  n.  [=  OF.  irritc- 
ment  = Sp.  irritamiento  "—  Pg.  irritamento  = It. 
irritamento,  inritamento , < L.  irritamentum,  in- 
ritamentum,  an  incitement,  provocative,  < irri- 
tare, inritare,  incite  : see  irritate  1.]  An  irritat- 
ing cause  or  irritant ; a provocative ; an  incen- 
tive. 

Irregular  dispensations  . . . are  . . . the  perilous  irri- 
tarmnts  of  carnal  and  spiritual  enmity. 

N.  Ward,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  233. 

irritancy1  (ir'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  irritan(t)1  + -eg. ] 
The  state  of  beiug  irritant  or  of  exciting  irri- 
_ tation ; the  quality  of  irritating. 
irritancy2  (ir'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  irritan(t)2  + -cy.] 
In  Scots  law,  the  state  of  being  irritant  or  of  no 
_ force,  or  of  being  null  and  void.  Imp.  Diet. 
irritant1  (ir'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  irritant  = 
Sp.  Pg. It.  irritante,  < L. irritan(t-)s,  inritan(t-)s, 
pr.  of  irritare,  inritare,  excite : see  irritate i.] 

. a.  Irritating;  exasperating;  specifically, pro- 
ducing pain,  heat,  or  tension ; causing  inflam- 
mation : as,  an  irritant  poison. 

II.  n.  That  which  irritates  or  exasperates; 
specifically,  a therapeutic  agent  that  causes 
pain,  heat,  or  tension,  or  a poison  that  produces 
inflammation. 

Many  of  the  Ranunculacese  are  irritant  poisons.  . . . 
Clematis  is  one  of  the  best  known  irritants  of  this  class. 

Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

irritant2  (ir'i-tant),  a.  [<  LL.  irritan(t-)s , in - 
ritan(t-)s , ppr.  of  irritare , inritare , make  void, 
invalidate:  see  irritate2.']  Rendering  null  and 
void.  [Rare.] 

The  states  elected  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  for  their  king, 
with  this  clause  irritant : that  if  he  did  violate  any  part 
of  his  oath,  the  people  should  owe  him  no  allegiance. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Ans.  to  Doleman,  v. 
Irritant  clause,  in  Scots  law,  a clause  in  a deed  declaring 
void  specified  acts  if  done  by  the  party  holding  under  the 
deed. 

irritate1  (ir'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  irritated , 
ppr.  irritating.  [<  L.  irritatus , inritatus,  pp.  of 
irritare , inritare  (>  It.  irritare  = Sp.  Pg.  irri- 
tar  = F.  irriter , > E.  irrite !),  excite,  irritate, 
incite,  stimulate.]  1.  To  excite  to  resentment 
or  anger;  annoy;  vex;  exasperate:  as,  to  be 
irritated  by  an  officious  or  a tedious  person. 
Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  318. 
2.  To  excite  to  automatic  action  by  external 
agency,  as  organic  tissue ; produce  motion,  con- 
traction, or  inflammation  in  by  stimulation : as, 
to  irritate  the  skin  by  chafing  or  the  nerves  by 
teasing. 

When  a nerve  is  irritated  not  far  from  its  termination 
in  a muscle,  the  effect  is  but  small. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol. , § 19. 

3f.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to;  excite. 

Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them. 

Bacon. 

Music  too, 

By  Spartans  lov’d,  is  temper  d by  the  law; 

Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes, 

Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  ii. 
= Syn.  1.  Provoke,  Incense,  etc.  (see  exasperate)',  fret, 
chafe,  nettle,  sting,  annoy,  gall,  inflame,  excite,  anger,  en- 
rage. 

irritate1!  (ir'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  irritatus,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  Excited;  exasperated;  intensified. 

The  heat  becomes  more  violent  and  irritate,  and  thereby 
expelleth  sweat.  Bacon. 

irritate2t  (ir'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  irritatus , inri- 
tatus, pp.  of  irritare , inritare , make  void,  inval- 
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idate,  < L.  irritus , inritus , void,  invalid : see  ir- 
riteP.]  To  render  null  and  void.  Bramhall. 

irritating  (ir'i-ta-ting),  p.  a.  Causing  irrita- 
tion; vexing;  provoking;  exasperating. 

Poor  relations  are  undeniably  irritating. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  8. 

The  peasantry  of  France,  though  freed  from  the  most 
oppressive,  were  still  subject  to  some  of  the  most  irritat- 
ing of  feudal  burdens.  LecJcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent. , iii. 

irritatingly  (ir'i-ta-ting-li),  adv . Ill  an  irritat- 
ing manner  or  degree ; so  as  to  irritate. 

Her  story,  it  is  right  to  add,  is  not  only  fearfully  crude, 
but  irritatingly  well-intentioned  also. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3194,  p.  49. 

irritation  (ir-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  irritation  = 
Sp.  irritacidn  = Pg.irritagdo  = It.  irritazione, 
inritazione,  < L.  irritatio(n-),  inritatio{n-),  < ir- 
ritare, inritare,  excite : see  irritate1.']  1.  The 
act  of  irritating,  or  the  state  of  being  irritated ; 
impatient  or  angry  excitement;  provocation; 
exasperation. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Marlborough  should  have 
continued  in  command  in  spite  of  so  many  causes  of  irri- 
tation, but  he  was  implored  by  his  Whig  friends  to  do  so. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

2.  Stimulation;  incitement;  a stirring  up  to 
activity.  [Rare.] 

Therefore  was  nothing  committed  to  historie  but  mat- 
ters of  great  and  excellent  persons  & things,  that  the 
same  by  irritation  of  good  courages  (such  as  emulation 
causeth)  might  worke  more  effectually. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  33. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  composes  one 
vast  machinery  for  the  irritation  and  development  of  the 
human  intellect.  De  Quincey. 

3.  In  physiol.,  the  act  of  evoking  some  action, 
or  change  of  state,  in  a muscle,  nerve,  or  other 
living  tissue,  by  some  chemical,  physical,  or 
pathological  agent ; the  state  or  action  thus 
evoked. 

irritative  (ir'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  irritatif  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  irritativo;  as  irritate 1 + -ive.]  1.  Serv- 
ing to  excite  or  irritate. 

Every  irritation  produces  in  the  cellular  elements 
some  mechanical  or  chemical  change,  which  change  is  a 
“counter- working  against  the  irritative  cause.” 

Copland,  Diet.  Pract.  Med. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  irritation. 

# — Irritative  fever.  See  fever  i . 

irritatory  (ir'i-ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  irritate 1 + - ory .] 
Exciting;  stimulating;  irritating.  [Rare.] 

The  other  peradventure  is  sufficiently  grounded  for 
principles  of  faith,  yet  is  weak  by  reason  either  of  some 
passion,  or  of  some  in~Ltatory  and  troublesome  humour  in 
his  behaviour.  Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  45. 

irrite1!,  v . t.  [<  F.  irriter , < L.  irritare , incite, 
irritate:  see  irritate^.]  To  irritate;  exasper- 
ate ; influence ; provoke. 

Irriting  and  prouoking  men  unto  anger. 

Grafton,  Edw.  V.,  an.  1. 

irrite2f  (i-rlt' ),  a.  [<  ME.  irrite, <.  OF.  irrite = Sp. 
irrito  = Pg.  It.  irrito , < L.  irritus , inritus,  un- 
decided, unfixed,  invalid,  void,  < in-  priv.  + 
ratus,  decided,  fixed:  see  rate 2.]  Invalid;  of 
no  force ; vain ; ineffectual ; useless. 

These  irrite,  forceless,  bugbear  excommunications,  the 
ridiculous  affordments  of  a mercenary  power,  are  not  un- 
like those  old  night-spells  which  blind  people  had  from 
mongrel  witches.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  180. 

irroratet  (ir'o-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  irroratus , inrora- 
tus , pp.  of  irrorare , inrorare , wet  with  dew  (> 
It.  inrorare , irrorare  = Pg.  irrorar),  < in,  upon, 
+ r or  are,  distil  dew,  < ros  (ror-),  dew.]  To 
moisten  with  dew. 

irrorate  (ir'6-rat),  a.  [<  L.  irroratus,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  In  zool.,  dotted  with  white  or  light 
color,  as  if  with  dewdrops;  in  entom.,  marked 
with  minute  dots  of  color:  said  especially  of 
the  wings  of  lepidopters  when  numerous  single 
scales  differ  from  the  ground  color. 

irrorated  (ir'o-ra-ted),  a.  [<  irrorate  + - ed 2.] 
Same  as  irrorate. 

irroration  (ir-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  irr oration; 
as  irrorate  + - ion .]  if.  The  act  of  bedewing, 
or  the  state  of  being  moistened  with  dew. 

If  during  the  discharge  the  irroration  should  be  inter- 
rupted, the  portion  of  eggs  then  excluded  will  be  barren, 
while  the  rest  will  be  found  to  have  been  fecundated. 

Trans,  of  Spallanzani's  Dissertations.  {Latham.) 

2.  In  entom.,  an  ill-defined  color-mark  formed 
by  scattered  dots  or  scales,  as  on  a butterfly’s 
wing. 

irrotational  (ir-o-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  in- 3 + 
rotational.’]  Not  rotational;  devoid  of  rota- 
tion. 

The  equations  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  fluid  motions  were  fully  laid  down  by  La- 
grange and  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  number  of  solutions  of  cases  of  fluid  mo- 
tion which  had  been  actually  worked  out  remained  very 
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small,  and  almost  all  of  these  belonged  to  a particular 
type  of  fluid  motion,  which  has  been  since  named  the  ir- 
rotational type.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  43. 

Irrotational  motion  in  hydrodynamics,  of  a fluid,  a mo- 
tion in  which  the  infinitesimal  parts  have  no  angular  ve- 
locity of  rotation  about  their  own  axes  — that  is  lo  say,  if 
any  infinitesimal  spherical  particle  of  the  fluid  were  sud- 
denly to  become  solidified,  it  would  move  without  turn- 
ing, although  its  path  would  not  generally  be  rectilinear. 
Though  all  the  particles  of  a fluid  were  moving  in  parallel 
straight  lines,  its  motion  would  not  necessarily  be  irrota- 
tional ; for  if  parts  moving  side  by  side  had  different  ve- 
locities, a solidified  particle  would  rotate. 

irrubrical  (i-ro'bri-kal),  a.  [<  in- 3 + rubrical .] 
Not  rubrical;  contrary  to  the  rubric, 
irrugatet  (ir'o-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  irrugatus,  in- 
rugutus,  pp.  of  irrugare,  inrugare,  wrinkle,  < in, 
in,  upon,  + rugare,  wrinkle:  see  rugate.']  To 
lay  in  folds;  wrinkle. 

That  the  swelling  of  their  body  might  not  irrugate  and 
wrinckle  their  faces.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  I.,  F.  4.  (Hares.) 

irrupted  (i-rup'ted),  a.  [<  L.  irruptus,  inrup- 
tus,  pp.  of  irrumpere,  inrumpere,  break  or  burst 
in,  rush  in,<  in,  in,+  rumpere,  break,  burst:  see 
rupture.]  Broken  violently;  disrupted.  [Bare.] 
irruption  (i-rup'shon),  n.  [=  F.  irruption  = 
Sp.  irrupcion  = Pg.  irntpgao  = It.  irrueione,  < 
L.  irrupUoin-),  inruptio(n-),  a breaking  or  burst- 
ing in,  < irrumpere,  inrumpere,  pp.  irruptus,  in- 
ruptus,  break  in:  see  irrupted.]  A bursting  in; 
a breaking  or  rushing  into  a place;  a sudden 
invasion  or  incursion. 

Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1567. 

In  1388  the  Austrians  made  an  irruption  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Glarus  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  318. 

A grand  irruption  ol  angels  follows,  filling  the  sky  with 
song  and  holy  gratulation. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  12. 
= Syn.  Foray,  raid. 

irruptive  (i-rup'tiv),  a.  [<  irrupt(ed)  4-  -we.] 
Bursting  in  ; rushing  in  or  upon  anything. 

Storms  of  wrath  and  indignation  dread 
Seem  ready  to  displode  irruptive  on  his  head. 

Whitehouse,  Ode  to  Justice. 

Irvingia  (er-vin'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hooker,  1860), 
named  after  Dr.  Irving,  R.  N.]  A small  genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  of  the  family  Sima- 
roubacese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  calyx 
4-  or  5-parted,  the  petals  4 or  5 in  number,  the  stamens 
10,  and  the  ovary  2-celled.  They  are  trees  with  curious 
annulated  branches,  alternate  simple  and  entire  leaves, 
and  axillary  or  terminal  panicles  of  small,  yellow,  odorous 
flowers.  Four  species,  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Malacca, 
and  Indo-China,  are  known.  I.  Gabonensis,  a tree  40  feet 
. high,  is  the  wild  mango,  dika-bread,  or  bread-tree  of 
Africa.  The  seeds  are  the  part  eaten,  and  also  contain  an 
oil  o.  _ similar  to  cocoa-butter,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  cooking. 

Irvingism  (er'ving-izm),  n.  [<  Irving  (see  def.) 
+ -ism.]  The  system  of  religious  doctrine  and 
practice  peculiar  to  Edward  Irving  or  the  Ir- 
vingites,  or  adherence  to  that  system.  See 
Irvingite. 

Great  writers,  of  world-wide  fame,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  studying  Gnosticism  and  Montanism,  hut  scorn 
to  bestow  a thought  on  Quakerism,  Irvingism,  and  above 
all  on  Methodism.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  112. 

Irvingite  (er'ving-it),  n.  [<  Irving  (see  def.) 
+ -ite%.]  A member  of  a religious  denomina- 
tion called  after  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834),  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  was 
settled  in  London  in  1822,  promulgated  mysti- 
cal doctrines,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1833. 

Irving  wa3  not  the  founder  of  the  sect  popularly  called  af- 
ter him,  but  accepted  and  promoted  the  spread  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  after  his  death,  the  sect  was  formed.  Its 
proper  name  is  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  it  has  an 
elaborate  organization  derived  from  its  twelve  “apostles,” 
the  first  body  of  whom  was  completed  in  1835.  It  recog- 
nizes the  orders  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors 
or  “angels,”  elders,  deacons,  etc.  It  lays  especial  stress 
on  the  early  creeds,  the  eucharist,  prophecies,  and  gift  of 
tongues.  It  has  an  extremely  ritualistic  service  and  an 
elaborate  liturgy.  The  adherents  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
iryt  (ir'i),  a.  [<  ire 2 + -y1.]  Angry. 

We  flame  with  that  which  doth  our  soules  refine ; 

For  in  our  Soules  the  iry  pow’r  it  is 

That  makes  vs  at  vnhallowed  thoughts  repine. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  74. 

is  (iz).  The  third  person  singular  present  in- 
dicative of  the  verb  be.  See  be1.  The  form  is  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  dialectally,  used  for  all  persons  of  the 
singular,  and  in  negro  speech  also  for  all  persons  of  the 
plural.  Such  use  in  Chaucer,  as  in  modern  authors,  is  in 
imitation  of  dialect  speech. 

I is  as  ille  a millere  as  are  ye. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  125. 

II  hail,  by  God,  Aleyn,  thou  is  a fonne. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  169. 

-is1!.  An  obsolete  form  of  -es1. 

-is2!.  An  obsolete  form  of  -es2. 
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isaac  (i'zak),  n.  [A  corrupted  form  of  haysuck, 
*q.  v.]  The  hedge-sparrow.  Halliwell. 
isabel,  isabelle  (iz'a-bel),  n.  [<  F Isabelle  = 
It.  Isabella  = Pg.  isabel  (Sp.  isabelinof  adj.),  a 
color  so  called ; < Isabelle , a woman’s  name. 
Color  terms  are  often  taken  from  personal  or 
local  names  without  any  particular  reason;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  put  faith  in  the  stories  which 
connect  the  name  with  that  of  various  Isabelles 
of  history.]  A yellowish -gray  or  grayish-buff 
color;  a kind  of  drab,  a mixture  by  rotating  disks 
of  § black,  l bright  chrome-yellow,  and  fa  white  gives  an 
isabel-yellow.  Also  Isabella,  isabel  yellow. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  wife  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  till  Ostond  was  taken; 
this  siege,  unluckily  for  her  comfort,  lasted  three  years ; 
and  the  supposed  colour  of  the  archduchess’s  linen  gave 
rise  to  a fashionable  colour,  hence  called  l’lsabeau,  or  the 
Isabella ; a kind  of  whitish-yellow -dingy. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit. , I.  298. 

The  colour  of  the  Fennec  is  a very  pale  fawn,  or  isabel 

colour,  sometimes  being  almost  of  a creamy  whiteness. 

J.  O.  Wood,  Pop.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  73. 

isabelita  (iz-a-be-le'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  Isabel , 
a woman’s  name.]  A West  Indian  name  of 
the  angel-fish,  Holacanthus  ciliaris. 
isabella  (iz-a-bel'a),  n.  [See  isabel.']  Same  as 
isabel. 

Similarly  white,  but  with  the  ornamental  feathers  of  the 
head,  breast,  and  back  of  a rusty  isabella  color,  is  the  bulf- 
backed  cattle-egret.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  178. 

If,  on  being  removed  therefrom  and  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
the  swatch  assumes,  when  immersed  in  a solution  of  ace- 
tate of  alumina,  a deep  yellowish  tinge  ( isabella  colour), 
the  oiling  is  quite  what  it  should  be. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  324. 

isabella- wood  (iz-a-bel'a- wild),  n.  The  red  bay, 
* Per  sea  Borbonia. 
isabelle,  n.  See  isabel. 

isabelline  (iz  a-bel'in),  a.  [=  Sp.  isabelino,  < 
*NL.  isabellimts ; as  isabel(l)  + -me l.]  Resem- 
bling isabel;  of  the  hue  called  isabel. 

The  upper  plumage  of  every  bird  . . . is  of  one  uniform 
isabelline  or  sand  color. 

Canon  Tristram,  Ornith  of  N.  Africa  (in  the  Ibis). 
Isabelline  bear,  the  TJrsus  isabellinus,  a pale  variety  of 
the  Syrian  bear  ( firms  syriacus),  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
isabel-yellow  (iz'a-bel-yel"6),)t.  Same  as  isa- 
bel. 

isabnormal  (i-sab-nor'mal),  a.  Same  as  isoab- 
normal. 

isadelphous  (I-sa-del'fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal, 
+ ade/apdg,  brother.]  In  hot.,  having  the  sta- 
mens in  the  phalanges  or  bundles  equal  in  num- 
ber, as  some  diadelphous  flowers, 
isagoget  (i-sa-go'je),  n.  [Also  isagogue;  < L, 
isagoge,  isagogaf  Gr.  eloaywyr/,  an  introduction, 
< eloayeiv,  lead  in,  introduce,  < tig,  into,  + ayetv, 

lead:  see  act.]  An  introduction The  Isagoge 

Of  Porphyry,  an  introduction  to  the  book  of  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  written  by  the  Neoplatonist  Porphyry  in  the 
_ third  century  A.  n.  It  treats  mainly  of  the  five  predicables, 
isagogic  (i-sa-goj'ik),  a.  [<  L.  isagogicus,<,  Gr. 
lioayuyiKos,  introductory,  < eioayayy,  introduc- 
tion : see  isagoge.  ] Introductory  ; especially, 
introductory  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

The  formal,  introductory  or  isagogic,  studies  have  a wide 
range,  requiring,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  educated 
faculty  and  the  scientific  mind. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  208. 

isagogical  (i-sa-goj'i-kal),  a.  [<  isagogic  + -al.] 
Same  as  isagogic. 

isagogics  (i-sa-goj'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  isagogic : see 
-ics.]  That  department  of  theological  study 
which  treats  of  the  books  forming  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  individually  and  collectively,  their 
authorship,  the  date  and  place  of  their  compo- 
sition, their  contents,  style,  inspiration,  and 
any  particular  questions  connected  with  them. 
Also  called  Biblical  introduction. 
isagoguet,  n.  Same  as  isagoge. 

Isaianic  (i-za-yan'ik),  a.  [<  isaiali  + -an  + 4c.] 
Pertaining  to  Isaiah,  a Hebrew  prophet  and  the 
traditional  author  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

The  question  of  the  Isaianic  or  non -Isaianic  origin  of 
the  disputed  prophecies  (especially  xl.-lxvi.)  must  be  de- 
cided  on  grounds  of  exegesis  alone. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  379. 
isandrous  (I-san'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal,  + 
avtjg  (avdp-),  a male  (in  mod.  bot,  a stamen).]  In 
bot.,  having  the  stamens  similar  and  equal  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
isantherous  (i-san'ther-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos, 
equal,  + avdypog,  flowery:  see  antlier.\  Iu  bot., 
having  the  anthers  equal.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
[Rare.] 

isanthous  (i-san'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal, 
+ avdog,  a flower.]  In  bot.,  having  regular 
flowers. 

Isanthus  (i-san'thus),  n.  [NL.  (P.  A.  Michaux, 
1803),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  nearly  regu- 
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lar corolla;  < Gr.  loos,  equal,  + avdog, flower.]  A 
monotypic  genus  of  North  American  plants, 
belonging  to  the  family  Mentliacese,  having  a 
5-lobed  regular  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  a corolla 
with  a bell-shaped  border  and  5 nearly  equal 
spreading  lobes.  The  single  species,  I.  brachiatus,  the 
false  pennyroyal,  is  a low,  much-branched  annual  plant, 
with  nearly  entire  lanceolate  leaves  and  small  pale-blue 
flowers  on  axillary  peduncles.  It  occurs  from  Quebec  to 
Minnesota  and  southward  to  Georgia  and  Texas. 

isapostolic  (I-sap-os-tol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  loog, 
equal,  + (itzooto'/jkoc,  apostolic:  see  apostolic .] 
Equal  to  the  apostles:  an  epithet  specifically 
given  in  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
bishops  of  apostolic  consecration  (for  instance, 
St.  Abercius  of  Hieropolis),  holy  and  eminent 
women  of  the  apostolic  company  (as  Gt.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St  Theela),  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  a country  (as  St.  Nina  in 
Georgia),  and  persons  of  royal  or  princely  rank 
who  have  promoted  the  success  of  Christianity 
(as  St.  Constantine  and  St.  Helena). 

Isaria  (I-sa'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Elias  Fries,  1829), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  likeness  of  organs ; < Gr. 
loog,  equal.]  A genus  of  fungi  of  the  family 
Siilbaceee.  They  are  floccose  in  appearance,  with  an 
elongated  receptacle.  They  are  found  on  a great  variety 
of  substances;  some  species,  as  I.  pulveracea  and  I. 
Sphingum,  attack  aud  destroy  various  insects.  (E.  L. 
Trouessart,  Microbes  (trans.),  pp.  48,  49.)  From  observa- 
tions of  Tulasne  and  others,  it  is  now  known  that  some 
reputed  species  of  Isaria,  including  I.  Sphingum,  I. 
farinosa,  and  I.  arachnophila , are  really  only  stages  in 
the  development  of  other  genera,  especially  Cordyccps. 

Isariacei  (I-sa-ri-a'se-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Isaria 
+ -ace*.]  A division  of  hyphomycetous  fungi, 
or  filamentous  molds,  containing  those  genera 
in  which  the  fertile  threads  are  compacted 
and  have  deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their 
free  apices.  The  spellings  Isariadese,  Isaridex,  Isa- 
riese,  and  Isariei  have  been  used  by  different  authors,  and 
the  group  has  been  called  a family,  tribe,  division,  etc., 
with  some  variation  in  its  scope. 

isarioid  (I-sa'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Isaria  + -old.']  In 
bot.,  belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Isaria. 

isathyd  (I'sa-tid),  n.  [<  isat(in)  + liyd(rogen). ] 
A substance  formed  from  isatin  by  reduction 
with  ammonium  sulphid. 

isatic  (I-sat'ik),  a.  [<  Isatis 1 4-  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  isatin;  derived  from  isatin:  as, 
isatic  acid  (CgHyNOg),  an  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  caustic  alkalis  upon  isatin. 

Isatideffi  (I-sa-tid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
Candolle,  1821),  < Isatis 1 (-id-)  + -ete.]  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Brassicacese,  typified  by 
the  genus  Isatis,  characterized  by  having  the 
silique  short,  indehiscent,  inarticulate,  often 
crustaceous,  winged,  and  1-celled  and  1-seeded 
or  rarely  2-seeded. 

isatin  (I'sa-tin),  n.  [<  Isatis 1 + -in2.]  A com- 
pound (CgII5N02)  obtained  by  oxidizing  indi- 
go. It  forms  hyacinth-red  or  reddish-orange  crystals  of 
a brilliant  luster.  Its  solutions  stain  tile  skin,  and  give 
it  a disagreeable  odor. 

Isatis1  (I'sa-tis),  m.  [NL.,  < L.  isatis,  < Gr. 
loans,  an  herb  with  a milky  juice  used  in  heal- 
ing wounds,  a coloring  plant,  woad.]  A genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Brassicacese 
and  tribe  Sinapese,  having  the  pod  large, 
orbicular,  oblong  or  linear,  corneous,  and  with 
the  margin  coriaceous  or  foliaceous.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  erect  herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  and 
the  cauline  sagittate  in  outline.  About  50  species  are 
known.  They  are  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  One  species,  I.  tinctoria,  called 
woad  or  asp-nf- Jerusalem,  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Britons  to  stain  the  skin  blue,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in 
few  localities.  I.  indigntica  is  still  cultivated  as  a dye- 
plant  in  the  north  of  China. 

isatis2  (I'sa-tis),  n.  [<  NL.  isatis,  a specific 
name,  Cams  isatis,  bestowed  by  J.  G.  Gmelin 
(1760):  said  to  be  from  a vernacular  name.] 
The  white  or  arctic  fox,  Vulpes  lagopus. 

The  isatis,  or  Arctic  fox. 

J.  D.  Godman,  Amer.  Nat.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  I.  268. 

Iscariotical  (is-kar-i-ot'i-kal),  a.  [<  Iscariot 
(see  def.)  + - ic-al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  that  one  of  Christ’s  twelve  apostles 
who  betrayed  him ; Judas-like;  treacherous. 

In  the  Evangelical  and  reformed  use  of  this  sacred 
censure,  no  such  prostitution,  no  such  Iscariotical  drifts 
are  to  be  doubted,  as  that  Spiritual  doom  and  sentence 
should  invade  worldly  possession. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

ischt,  ischet,  v.  i.  See  ish. 

ischsemia,  ischaemic.  See  ischemia,  ischemic. 

ischemia,  ischaemia  (is-ke'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  iaxaipog,  stanching  blood,  styptic,  < loxnv, 
hold,  + aiga,  blood.]  In  pathol.,  local  anemia 
produced  by  vasoconstriction  or  by  other  local 
obstacles  to  the  arterial  flow. 


ischiopubic 

Rothmund  mentions  two  . . . cases  of  ischaemia  of  the 
retina.  J.  S.  Wells,  Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  363. 

ischemic,  ischaemic  (is-ke'mik),  a.  [<  ischemia 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  ische- 
mia. 

ischesis  (is-ke'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  loxuv,  hold, 
restrain,  a form  of  exeiv,  hold,  have:  see  hec- 
tic.]  Suppression  or  retention  of  a discharge 
or  secretion.  Duvglison. 
ischia,  n.  Plural  of  ischium. 
ischiadic  (is-ki-ad'ik),  a.  [=Pg.  ischiadico,  < L. 
ischiadicus,  < Gr.  toxtaSutig,  of  or  relating  to  the 
hips,  having  gout  in  the  hips,  < loxidg  (toxtab-), 
gout  in  the  hips,  sciatica,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  vdoog, 
disease),  < ’iax'iov,  the  hip-joint,  the  hips:  see 
ischium .]  Same  as  ischiatic. 
ischiagra  (is-ki-ag'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  lox'iov,  the  hip- 
joint,  + ay  pa,  a taking:  see  podagra,  chiragra, 
etc.]  In  pathol.,  gout  in  the  hip;  ischialgia, 
ischial  (is'ki-al),  a.  [<  ischium  + -al.]  Same 
as  ischiatic — ischial  callosity.  See  callosity. 
ischialgia  (is-ki-al'ji-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  iox'arv,  hip- 
joint,  + anyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in  the 
*region  of  the  ischium;  sciatica, 
ischiatic  (is-ki-at'ik),  a.  [=  Pg.  ischiatico; 
var.  of  ischiadic,  taken  as  < Gr.  tox'tov,  ' ip,  4- 
- atic L Cf.  sciatic,  sciatica.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ischium ; sciatic.  Also  ischiadic,  ischial. 
—Ischiatic  symphysis,  a remarkable  union  of  right  and 
left  ischia  which  occurs  in  some  birds,  as  the  American 
ostrich. 

ischiatocele  (is-ki-at'o-sel),  n.  All  improper 
form  of  ischiocele. 

ischiocapsular  (is,/ki-6-kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  NL. 
ischium  + L.  capsula,  capsule : see  capsule.] 
Ischiatic  and  capsular:  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint  which  is 
connected  with  the  ischium, 
ischiocaudal  (is//ki-o-ka'dal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
ischium,  hip-joint,  + L.  cauda,  tail:  see  cau- 
dal.] I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ischium 
and  the  tail:  applied  to  a muscle  connecting 
these  parts. 

II.  n.  A muscle  which  in  some  animals  passes 
from  the  ischium  to  the  tail, 
ischiocavernosus  (is"ki-6-kav-er-no'sus),  «.; 
pi.  ischiocavernosi  (-si).  [NL. : see  ischiocaver- 
nous.] A muscle  of  the  penis,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  ischium,  and  inserted  into  the  crus 
penis.  Also  called  erector  penis  and  erector 
clitoridis. 

ischiocavernous  (is  " Id  - 6 - ka v'er  - mis),  a.  [< 
NL.  ischiocavernosus,  < ischium  + L.  cavernosum 
(corpus).]  Pertaining  to  the  ischium  and  to 
the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  penis.  Huxley, 
Anat.  Vert.,  p.  346. 

ischiocele  (is'ki-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  iox'iov,  hip, 
+ tcrfAjj,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  a hernia  through 
the  sciatic  notch.  Also  improperly  ischiatocele. 
ischiocerite  (is-ki-os'e-rlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  i ox'tov,  hip- 
joint,  + stpag,  horn,  4-  -ite2.]  One  of  the  joints 
of  the  developed  antenna  of  a crustacean,  borne 
with  the  scaphocerite  upon  the  basicerite,  and 
bearing  the  merocerite.  See  antenna,  1. 

A basicerite,  to  the  outer  portion  of  which  a flattened 
plate,  . . . here  called  the  scaphocerite,  is  articulated; 
while  to  its  inner  portion  an  ischiocerite  is  connected,  bear- 
ing a merocerite  and  carpocerite,  while  the  last  segment, 
or  procerite,  consists  of  a long  multi-articulate  filament. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  273. 

ischiococcygeal  (is"ki-6-kok-sij'f-al),  a.  [<  is- 
chiococcygeus  + -«Z.]  Pertaining’ both  to  the 
ischium  and  to  the  coccyx;  ischiocaudal:  as, 
an  ischiococcygeal  muscle, 
ischiococcygeus  (is"ki-o-kok-sij'e-us),  n. ; pi. 
ischiococcygei  (-1).  [NL.,  < ischium  + coccy- 

geus.]  A muscle  which  in  somo  animals  con- 
nects the  ischium  and  the  coccyx, 
ischiofibular  (is"ki-o-fib'u-lar),  a.  [<  ischium 
+ fibula  + -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  is- 
chium and  the  fibula,  or  connecting  these  bones, 
as  the  long  head  of  the  human  bicipi  iosus  or 
biceps  femoris  muscle. 

ischio-iliac  (is"ki-o-il'i-ak),  a.  [<  ischium  + 
ilium  + -ac.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  ischium 
and  to  the  ilium. 

ischion  (is'ki-on),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  ischium. 
ischiopodite  (is-ki-op'o-dlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  loxlov, 
hip-joint, + irovg  (nod-), '=TZ.  foot,  + - ite 2.]  The 
third  joint  of  a developed  endopodite,  bet  ween 
the  basipodite  and  the  meropodite.  Hilne-Ed- 
wards;  Huxley.  See  cut  under  endopodite. 
ischiopubic  (is"ki-o-pu'bik),  a.  [<  ischium  + 
pubis  + -ic.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  both  to  the 
ischium  and  to  the  pubis. 

When  the  two  ventral  pieces  are  united  at  the  ischia- 
pubic  symphysis,  as  they  are  in  the  Marsupialia,  many  Ro- 
dents, Artiodactyla,  and  Perissodactyla,  the  pelvis  is  elon- 
gated in  form.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  486. 


ischiopubic 
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2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  both  ischium  and  isenergic  (i-se-ner' jik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaor,  equal,  + 
pubis ; being  a pubo-ischium : as,  the  ischiopubic  E.  energie. ] In  physics,  denoting  equal  energy : 
bone  of  reptiles.  as,  isenergic  lines. 

ischiorectal  (is'ki-o-rek'tal),  a.  [<  ischium  + isentropic  (l-sen-trop'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  tnoc, 


rectum,  + -ah]  Connecting,  situated  between, 
or  otherwise  pertaining  to  the  ischium  and 

the  rectum Ischiorectal  fascia,  fossa,  etc.  See  the 

nouns. 

ischiorrhogic  (is^ki-o-ro'  jik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ur. 
iaxtoppoymog,  limping,  lit.  with  broken  hips,  < ig- 
x'lov , hip-joint,  hip,  + put;  (/>6>y-),  a break,  broken 
bit,  < pr/yvbvai,  pert*,  eppoya,  break.]  I.  a.  In  anc. 
pros.,  noting  a variety  of  iambic  trimeter  which 
has  not  only  a spondee  or  trochee  for  an  iambus 
in  the  sixth  or  last  place,  as  in  the  choliamb,but 
a spondee  in  the  fifth  place  also  (w  — ^ | ^ 

w — ).  The  word  ischiorrhogic,  literally  ‘broken  at  the 
hip-joint,’  was  meant  to  describe  the  meter  as  ‘ lame  ’ (see 
choliamb)  or  unrhythmical  at  a point  short  of  the  extrem- 
ity or  last  foot.  This  meter  was  employed,  like  the  cho- 
liamb, in  scoptic  poetry.  The  word  has  been  used  in  a 
transferred  sense  by  Hermann  and  other  modern  writers 
to  describe  any  iambic  verse  with  spondees  in  the  inad- 
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equal,  4-  ivrpoiti ),  a turning  about,  < ivTpkiruv, 
turn  about,  < ev,  in,  -t-  rptneiv,  turn:  see  trope .] 
I.  a.  In  physics,  of  equal  entropy — Isentropic 
lines,  lines  of  equal  entropy.  They  denote  the  successive 
states  of  a body  in  which  the  entropy  remains  constant. 

II.  n.  An  isentropic  line : usually  in  the  plu- 
ral, isentropics. 

isepipteses  (l-sep-ip-te'sez),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
icrof,  equal,  + hri,  upon,  to,  + nrf/aic;,  a flight,  < 
irhecdai,  fly.]  Lines  on  a chart  or  diagram 
connecting  the  different  points  simultaneously 
reached  by  birds  of  a given  species  in  their  mi- 
grations. 

isepiptesial  (i-sep-ip-te'si-al),  a.  [<  isepipteses 
+ -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isepipteses. 

iserin,  iserine  (e'zer-in),  n.  [=  Sp.  iserina;  as 
Iser(wiese)  (see  def.)  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A variety 
of  titanic  iron  occurring  in  rounded  grains  in  the 
diluvium  of  Iserwiese,  a locality  of  Bohemia. 


isinglass 

force,  but  being  merely  a terminal  relic,  l 
curs  in  abolish,  astonish,  banish,  demolish,  diminish,  ei 
lish,  finish,  minish,  punish,  stablish,  etc.  In  some  verb 
appears  in  another  form  -ise,  as  in  advertise.  See  -ise'^. 

Ishmaelite  (ish'ma-el-It),  n.  [<  Ishmael  -r 
-ite2.]  1.  A descendant  of  Ishmael,  Abraham’s 
son,  who,  as  is  related  in  Genesis  (xxi.  14),  was 
driven  into  the  wilderness  with  his  mother, 
Hagar.  His  twelve  sons  were  “princes”  or 
heads  of  tribes.  The  Arabs  regard  him  as  their 
ancestor. 

They  had  golden  earrings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites. 

Judges  vlii.  24. 

2.  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose  hand  was 
“against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him”  (Gen.  xvi.  12) ; one  at  war  with 
society. 

Jos’s  tents  and  pilau  were  pleasant  to  this  little  Ish- 
maelite. Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lxvii. 

Ishmaelitish  (ish'ma-el-i-tish),a.  [<  Ishmaelite 
+ -ish1.]  Like  the 'Ishmaelites;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  an  Ishmaelite. 
ishpingo  (ish-ping'go),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  (?)] 
The  Santa  Fe  cinnamon  (see  supplement). 


misi^-^)  places,  especially  a tripody  in  the  form  Isertia (J.  OD.  Schre-  ^ ^),  [<  L Jsiavus,  < Gr,  W,  < 

surgeon.]  A genus  of  South  American  shrubs 
or  trees,  belonging  to  the  family  Rubiacese, 
and  to  the  tribe  Musssendefe,  the  type  of  the  old 
tribe  Isertiese,  having  flowers  with  long  tubular 
corollas,  the  limb  divided  into  5 or  6 woolly 
segments,  largo  opposite  and  usually  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  2 large  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  very  showy,  being  scarlet  or  sometimes 
white  or  yellow, 

Isertieae  (5-ser-tI'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 


II.  ft.  A verse  or  line  having  this  peculiarity, 
ischiosacral  (is"ki-6-sa'kral),  a.  [<  ischium  + 
sacrum  + -all]  Connecting  or  pertaining  to 
the  ischium  and  the  sacrum ; sacrosciatic ; sa- 
cro-isehiac : as,  an  ischiosacral  ligament, 
ischiotibial  (is,/ki-6-tib'i-al),  a.  [<  ischium  + 
tibia  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ischium 
and  the  tibia,  or  connecting  these  bones,  as  the 
semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus  muscles 
of  man. 

ischiovertebral  (is//ki-d-ver'te-bral),  a.  [<  is- 
chium + vertebra  + -al.]  Pertaining  both  to 
the  ischium  and  to  the  spinal  column. 

The  ureter  [of  the  porpoise]  lies  between  the  ischio-ver- 
tebral  fascia  and  the  peritonaium. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  346. 

ischium  (is'ki-um),  ».;  pi.  iscliia  (-a).  [NL., 

also  ischion,  < Gr.  lox'iov,  the  hip-joint,  hip,  the 
hips,  perhaps  < \axk,  strength,  force.]  1.  In 
anat.,  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  arch  in 
vertebrates,  the  lowermost  of  the  three  parts 
forming  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  the  posterior  one 
of  two  divisions  of  the  distal  part  of  the  primitive  carti- 


laic,  Isis : see  Isis.]  Relating  to  Isis : as,  the 
Isiac  mysteries;  Isiac  priests — Isiac  table,  a 
plate  of  copper,  of  unknown  origin,  bearing  representa- 
tions of  most  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  with  Isis  in  the 
middle.  It  first  came  to  notice  in  the  collection  of  Car- 
dinal Bembo,  after  the  sack  of  Home  by  the  troops  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  1527.  It  was  assumed  to  be  a gen- 
uine relic  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  It  is  now  in  the  royal 
gallery  of  Turin.  Comparison  with  the  print  of  it  by  Vico, 
published  in  155!),  shows  it  to  be  much  mutilated, 
isiclet,  n.  Aii  obsolete  spelling  of  icicle. 
isidia.  n.  Plural  of  isidium. 
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Candolle,  1830),  < Isertia  + -c.t.]  A former  isidiiferous  (i-sid-i-if'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  isidi- 


tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Rubiacese,  typified 
by  the  genus  Isertia,  which  is  now  included  in 
the  tribe  Musssendese.  Also  Isertidse  (Lindley) 
and  Isertise  (Richard). 

isht  (isb),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  ischen,  isshen,  issen,  icen, 
< OF.  issir,  eissirf  L.  exire,  go  out : see  exit  and 
issue.]  To  go  out ; issue. 

The  shippes  were  a-rived,  an  d the  knyghtes  isseden  owte, 
and  alle  the  other  peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  42. 

ish  (ish),  n.  [<  ish,  v.  Cf.  issue,  n.]  Issue ; liber- 
ty and  opportunity  of  going  out — ish  and  en- 
try. In  Scots  law,  the  clause  “with  free  ish  and  entry,"  in 


um  + L.  ferre  - E.  bear1.]  Bearing  isidia,  or 
isidioid  excrescences.  Also  isidiophorous. 

They  [pycnides]  are  very  common  on  the  margin  of  the 
thallus  of  isidiiferom  states  of  Peltigera  canina  and  P. 
rufescens,  where  they  have  often  been  mistaken  for  sper- 
mogones.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  656. 

isidioid  (i-sid'i-oid),  a.  [<  NL.  isidium  + Gr. 
eldo c,  form.]  Having  the  form,  character,  or 

appearance  of  isidia,  or  provided  with  Isidia. 
Also  isidiose. 

The  isidioid  condition  in  crnstaceous  thalli  is  the  basis 
of  the  old  pseudo-genus  Isidium.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  654. 


or  without  additional  union  with  the  other  pelvic  bones.  --  . . - . , 

is  sometimes  united  with  its  fellow  of  the, opposite  side  /As  isidiose  (i-sid'l-ds),  a.  [<  isidium  + -ose.]  Same 

or  with  vertebree.  In  man  it  forms  the  lowermost  part  of  -ish  (ish).  [\_JVLE.  -/!/sn,  -iSSfl,  -tsCft^x^Ao.  ISC  loiuiuae  v l 


the  haunch-bone,  on  which  the  body  rests  in  a sitting  post 
tion.  See  cuts  under  Drommis,  innominatum,  and  Ich- 
thyosauria. 

2.  In  Crustacea,  the  third  joint  of  the  normally 
7-jointed  leg;  the  isehiopodite — Ramus  of  the 
ischium,  a branch  of  the  ischium  which  unites  with  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  to  bound  the  obturator  foramen.— Tu- 
ber ischii,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  upon  which  the 
body  rests  in  sitting.  See  cut  under  innominatum. 

Ischnosoma  (isk-no-so'mii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  icx- 
v6q,  thin,  slender,  + coiiia,  body.]  1 . A genus  of 
fishes:  same  as  Osteoglossum.  Spix,  1829.— 2. 
A large  and  wide-spread  genus  of  staphylinids 
or  rove-beetles : synonymous  with  Mycetoporus. 
Stephens,  1832.— 3.  A genus  of  crustaceans. 
Sars,  1866. 

ischliretic  (is-kii-ret'ik),  a.  and n.  [<  ischury  + 
-etic.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of  relieving 
ischuria. 

II.  ft.  A medicine  adapted  to  relieve  isehu- 
ria. 

ischuria  (is-ku'ri-a),  n.  [=  F.  ischurie  = Sp.  is- 
curia  = Pg.  ischuria  = It.  iscuria,  < LL.  ischu- 
ria, < Gr.  icr xovpia,  retention  of  urine,  < loxovpelv, 
suffer  from  retention  of  urine,  < loxuv,  hold,  + 
ovpov,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  a stoppage  of  urine, 
whether  due  to  retention  or  to  suppression, 
ischury  (is'ku-ri),  n.  Same  as  ischuria. 
iset,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ice. 

I'se  (iz).  1.  A vulgar  colloquialism  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  part  of  England  for  I shall. — 2. 
A vulgar  contraction  for  I is,  as  used  for  lam, 
by  negroes  and  others  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

-ise1.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  -fee;  < ME.  -ise,  < OF . 
-ise,  ult.  < L.  -itia:  see  -ice.]  A termination  of 
French  origin,  as  in  merchandise : also  spelled 
-ice,  as  in  cowardice,  and  formerly  -fee,  as  in  baz- 
ar dize,  etc. 


as  isidioid. 

isidium  (I-sid'i-um),  ft.;  pi.  isidia  (-S).  [NL.] 

In  hot.,  one  of  certain  coral-like  or  wart-like 
excrescences  produced  upon  the  thalli  of  some 
foliaceous  and  erustaceous  lichens.  They  are 
elevated,  stipitate,  sometimes  branched,  but  always  of  the 
same  color  and  texture  as  the  thallus,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  soredia. 

Nylander  observes  (Flora,  1868,  p.  353)  that  the  isidia  in 
the  Oollemacei  (more  especially  in  Coilema)  “show  very 
clearly  under  the  microscope  the  entire  history  of  the 
evolution  of  the  thallus  from  its  first  origin  from  a cellule 
containing  a single  gonimium  to  a minute  true  nostoc,  and 
ultimately  to  the  perfect  texture  of  a Coilema.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  557. 

Scyttisc,  Scottish,  Grecisc,  Greekish,  etc.]  A Isidoriau(is-i-do'ri-an),  a.  [<  Ishlorus,  a proper 


= OS.  -ish  = OFries.  -isk  = D.  -sch  = LG.  -isch  = 
OHG.  -isc,  MHG.  G.  -isch  = Ieel.  -skr  = Sw.  -sk, 
-isfc  = Dan.  -sfc(  also  Rom.,<HG.  or  LG. : It.  Sp. 
Pg.  -esco  = P.  -esque,  also  in  part  -ais,  -ois,  OF. 
-ais,  -eis,  -ois,  see  -esque,  -ese),  a common  forma- 
tive of  adjectives  (which  are  sometimes  in  AS. 
also  used  as  nouns)  from  nouns,  signifying  ‘of 
the  nature  of,’  as  in  mennisc , of  the  nature  of 
man,  human  (see  mannish,  mensk),  folcisc,  popu- 
lar ( <folc , folk),  etc.,  or  ‘of  the  nativity  or  coun- 
try of,’  being  the  reg.  formative  of  patrial  ad- 
jectives, as  in  Englisc,  of  the  Angles  (<  Engle, 
JEnqle.  Angles:  see  English),  Frencisc,  French, 


termination  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  used  as  a 
regular  formative  of  adjectives,  (a)  Of  adjectives 

fnnn,  nnmmon  nniino  cGrrnif winrr  ‘ nf  tVlP  nnt.lirfi  nf  ’ 1 hpi  11  <T 


like  ’ the  object  denoted  by  the  noun,  as  animals,  as  in 
apish,  bearish,  cattish,  doggish,  eelish,  hoggish,  mulish,  oivl- 
ish,  piggish,  snakish,  brutish,  etc. ; or  persons  or  supposed 
beings,  as  babyish,  boyish,  childish,  girlish,  devilish,  dun- 
cish,  foolish,  foppish,  ghoulish,  impish,  roguish,  etc.;  or 
places,  as  hellish;  or  acts  or  qualities,  as  snappish,  etc. 

In  most  of  these  words  it  has  acquired  by  association  with 
the  noun  a more  or  less  depreciative  or  contemptuous 
force  ; and  so  in  some  other  words,  as  mannish,  womanish, 
in  which  the  noun  has  no  depreciative  sense.  (&)  Of  adjec- 
tives from  proper  nouns  of  country  or  people,  being  the 
regular  formative  of  patrial  adjectives,  as  in  English, 

Scottish,  Irish,  Spanish,  Netherlandish,  Romish,  Swedish, 

Danish,  Greekish,  etc.,  the  suffix  in  some  adjectives  of  older  +Mozarabic). 
date  being  contracted  to  -sh  or  (especially  when  t precedes)  laynorlass  (l'zine’-nlas),  n. 


name.]  Pertaining’to  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Isidorus  or  Isidore;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
St. Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville  a.d.  600-636, 
author  of  the  encyclopedic  work  called  the 
“Origines,”  and  of  numerous  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  theological  writings,  among  them 
two  books  on  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  contain- 
ing among  other  things  an  account  of  the  Span- 
ish liturgy.  A collection  of  canons  and  decretals  made 
in  his  time  is  known  as  the  Isidorian  collection,  and  the 
interpolated  collection  (now  called  the  pseudo- Isidorian 
or  false  decretals),  made  two  centuries  later,  passed  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  same  name.— Isidorian  liturgy, 
Office,  rite.  Same  as  Mozarabic  rite  (which  see,  under 


to  -ch,  as  in  Welsh  (formerly  also  Welch),  Scotch,  Dutch, 
French,  etc.  Some  recently  formed  adjectives  of  this  type, 
used  colloquially  or  made  upon  occasion,  have  often  a de- 
preciative or  diminutive  implication  (as  in  (c)),  as  in  New- 
Yorkish,  Bostonish,  Londonish,  etc.  (c)  Of  adjectives  from 
adjectives,  with  a diminutive  force,  expressed  by  ‘rather,’ 
‘somewhat,’  as  blackish,  bluish,  coldish,  coolish,  hottish, 
palish, reddish,  tallish,  whitish,  yellowish,  etc.,  rather  black, 
somewhat  black,  blue,  cold,  etc. ; also  colloquially  in  oc- 
casional adjectives  from  nouns,  as  fallish , Novenriberish, 
etc.,  somewhat  like  fall,  November,  etc. 


[A  corruption,  sim- 


a.  [Also  sometimes  -ise;  < ME.  -isen,  rare  -ish2.  [<  ME.  -ishen,  -ischen,  -issen,  < OF.  -i.ss- 


-ise  . _ 

form  of  -issen,  -ishen,  etc.:  see  -ish2.]  A ter- 
mination of  some  verbs  of  French  origin,  equiv- 
alent to  and  of  the  same  origin  as  4sh2,  as  in 
advertise,  divertise,  franchise,  enfranchise,  etc. 
It  merges  with  4ses,  equivalent  to  -fee. 

-ise3.  A termination  of  verbs,  more  usually 
spelled  -fee  (which  see). 


-is-,  a term,  of  the  stem  of  some  parts  (ppr., 
etc.)  of  certain  verbs,  < L.  -esc.ere,  -iscere,  a 
term,  of  inceptive  verbs,  the  formative  -esc-, 
- isc - ( -sc- , Gr.  -ok-)  being  nit.  cognate  with  E. 
-ish1.  See  -esce,  -ei scent,  etc.]  A termination  of 
some  English  verbs  of  French  origin,  or  formed 
on  the  type  of  such  verbs,  having  no  assignable 


ulating  E.  glass,  of  Ml).  liuyset/blo.s,  later  liuizen- 
blas  (D.  huisblad)  = G.  hausenblase  = Dan. 
husblas  = Sw.  husbloss,  lit.  ‘sturgeon-bladder,’ 
< MD.  huysen,  huizen  = MLG.  husen  = G.  hausen, 
etc.,  sturgeon  (see  huso),  + MLG.  blase  = G. 
blasen,  etc.,  bladder:  see  blaze 4.]  1.  The  purest 
commercial  form  of  gelatin,  a substance  of  firm 
texture  and  whitish  color,  prepared  from  the 
sounds  or  air-bladders  of  certain  fresh-water 
fishes.  Isinglass  is  manufactured  especially  from  the 
sounds  of  some  species  of  Russian  sturgeon,  and  in  the 
United  States  from  the  sounds  of  cod,  hake,  squeteague, 
sea-trout,  sturgeon,  and  other  fishes,  and  from  the  skins  of 
some  of  them.  An  inferior  quality  is  made  from  clean 
scraps  of  hide,  etc,,  or  from  the  purified  jelly  obtained 
from  skins,  hoofs,  horns,  etc.  In  the  preparation  of  creams 
and  jellies  isinglass  is  in  great  request.  It  is  also  used  in 
fining  liquors  of  the  fermented  kind,  in  purifying  coffee, 


isinglass 

in  making  mock  pearls,  and  in  stiflening  linens,  silks, 
gauzes,  etc.  With  brandy  it  forms  a cement  for  mending 
broken  porcelain  and  glass.  It  is  likewise  used  as  an 
agglutinant  to  glue  together  the  parts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  for  binding  many  other  delicate  fabrics.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  glues  and  sizes,  adhesive 
plasters,  court-plasters,  diamond  cement,  and  imitation 
glass,  in  refining  wines  and  liquors,  in  adulterating  milk 
and  in  lustering  silk  ribbons.  Grades  are  known  as  lyre, 
leaf,  and  book  isinglass.  In  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Japan,  isinglass,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prepared  from  vari- 
ous algas  or  seaweeds  — the  same  in  part  which  furnish 
the  material  of  the  bird’s-nests  prized  as  a delicacy  by 
the  Chinese.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  important  Bengal 
isinglass  or  agar-agar.  Japanese  isinglass  is  afforded  by 
species  of  Gelidium,  and  is  said  to  produce  a firmer  jelly 
thau  any  other  gelatin.  These  various  products  are  used 
not  only  for  food,  but  in  the  arts  for  stiffening,  varnishing, 
and  gluing. 

2.  Mica : so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
some  forms  of  the  gelatin.-Book  Isinglass,  the 
commercial  name  lor  the  packages  into  which  isinglass 
is  folded. —Leaf  Isinglass,  a variety  of  isinglass  made  by 
cleansing,  drying,  and  scraping  the  tissues  of  the  stur- 
geon;— Long  and  staple  isinglass,  the  same  material  as 
leaf  isinglass,  but  twisted  into  different  forms.— Ribbon 
isinglass,  an  inferior  variety  of 
isinglass. 

isinglass-stone  (i'zing- 
.glas-ston),  n.  See  mica. 
ising-start  (I'  zing  -star), 

7i.  [Irreg.  < ising(lass)  4- 
star.]  A hit  of  shining 
mica.  [Poetical.] 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of 
the  rock. 

With  glittering  ising -stars  in- 
^ laid.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay.  - 

Isis  (i'sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr. 

7 Iff  is,  < Egypt.  Ees , a deity, 
the  female  counterpart  of 
Osiris  (Hesiri).]  In  Egypt, 
myth .,  the  chief  female 
deity;  the  sister, wife, and 
counterpart  or  female  form 
of  Osiris,  and  the  mother 
of  Horus.  She  is  distinguished 
by  the  solar  disk  and  cows’  horus 
on  her  head,  often  surmounted 
by  a diminutive  throne,  and 
bears  the  lotus  scepter.  By  the 
Greeks  she  was  identified  with 
Io.  Her  worship  in  a modified 
form,  as  a nature-goddess,  was 
introduced  subsequently  to  the 
Alexandrine  epoch  into  Greece, 
and  was  very  popular  at  Rome 

from  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
priests  and  priestesses  of  Isis  wore  a special  costume,  and 
had  as  an  attribute  a peculiar  metallic  rattle,  the  sistrum. 

She  [Cleopatra] 

In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear’d.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6,  16. 
Islam  (is 'lam,  is-lam'),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Islam  = 
Turk,  islam , < Ar.  isldm , obedience  to  God,  sub- 
mission, the  orthodox  faith,  < salama , be  free, 
be  safe,  be  devoted  to  God.  Cf.  Moslem , Mus- 
sulman, and  salaam , from  the  same  source. 3 1 . 
The  religious  system  of  Mohammed. 

They  [Ali  and  Hussein]  filled  a void  in  the  severe  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  . . . supplied  a tender  and  pathetic  side 
in  Islam. 

M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  A Persian  Passion-Play. 

2.  The  whole  Mohammedan  world. 

Ali  was  hardly  dead  before  he  became  enshrined  in  le- 
gend  and  in  myth.  . . . Hence  the  great  schism  which 
from  the  first  divided  the  camp  of  Islam. 

J.  Darmesteter,  The  Mahdi  (trans.),  p.  23. 

Islamic  (is-lam'ik),  a.  [<  Islam  + 4c.]  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  Islam. 

Persians  were  the  leaders  and  shapers  of  Islamic  cul- 
ture-  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  541. 

Islamism  (is'lam-izm),  n.  [=  F.  Islamisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  Islamismo;  as  Islam  + -ism.']  The 
faith  of  Islam ; the  true  faith,  according  to  the 
Mohammedans ; Mohammedanism. 

Iu  these  reaches  I found  Islamism  of  a purer  form,  and 
the  people  more  learned  in  civilized  ways. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  190. 

Islamite  (is'lam-It),  n.  [<  Islam  + 4te%.]  A 
Mohammedan. 

Thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise, 

A group  of  Houris  bow’d  to  see 

The  dying  Islamite.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Islamitie  (is-la-mit'ik),  a.  [<  Islamite  + 4c.] 
Pertaining  to  Islam  or  the  Islamites;  Moham- 
medan. 

Islamize  (is'lam-iz),  V.  t . ; pret.  and  pp.  Islam- 
ized,  ppr.  Islamizing.  [<  Islam  + 4ze.]  To 
conform  to  Islam ; Mohammedanize. 

We  find  most  distinctly-marked  African  ideas  of  a Su- 
preme Deity  in  the  West,  where  intercourse  with  Moslems 
has  actually  Islamized  or  semi -Islamized  whole  negro  na- 
tions, and  the  name  of  Allah  is  in  all  men’s  mouths. 

★ E-  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  302. 

island1  (i'land),  n.  [Prop.  Hand,  the  s having 
been  ignorantly  inserted  in  the  16th  century, 
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-ism 
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Isis. 

Egyptian  Cavo-rilievo. 


in  conformity  with  isle l (which  is,  however,  Islander'-t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Icelander 
wholly  unrelated,  and  m which  the  * is  also  a Islandict,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Ice- 
!ate  insertion : see  tsle!) ; early  mod.  E.  Hand,  landic. 

ylond  (also  occasionally  ylelond,  etc.),  < ME.  islandisht  (I'lan-dish),  a.  [<  island!  + i 
Hand,  yland,  ylond,  < AS.  igland,  iglond,  Hand,  Insular.  Davies, 
eglana,  eglond,  eigland,  *iegland  (also  ealand:  Our  Islandish  Monarchy 

see  below)  (=  OFries.  alond,  eiland,  East  Fries.  Dr.  Dee  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  II.  65k 

eiland  _.  MD.  eyland,  eylland,  eiland  = MLG-.  islandyt  (i'lan-di),  a.  [<  island 1 + -?/l  1 Per- 
eiferot,  elant,  olaut,  etnlant,  eiglant,  1,(1.  eiland  = taming  to  islands  ; full  of  islands.  Cotnrave 

bebm'  nrob*’  f’r  rM  G-  V thS  islay  (is'la)>  »•  A small  evergreen  tree,  '[’run  us 

Mand  -itr,  <nt,«s  r~  Ai=  ?s0rw'  a native  of  the  California  coast-ranges 

an-  °^and  (_  Sw.  Oland,  Oland),  an  from  San  Francisco  bay  south. 

e°’-  T3’  >V^land  (OLG.  ey  = isle1  (II),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  He,  yle;  < ME. 
n lsland>  =OJIG-  auwa,  ouwa,  reg.  He,  yle,  also  ille,  ylle,  ilde,  ydle,  rarely  isle,  < 


TV  r r r ^ vu  w,  umeu,,  v/fiuyw, 

owa,  MUG.  ouwe,  owe,  G.  aue,  a meadow  near 
water,  = Icel.  ey  = Dan.  Sw.  6,  an  island),  a 
word  existing  unrecognized  in  mod.  E.  as  an 
element  in  local  names,  as  in  Angles-ea,  An- 
gles-ey,  Aldern-ey,  Batters-ea,  Chels-ea,  Clierts-ey, 
Orlm-ey,  Thorn-ey,  Whitn-ey,  etc.  (and  in  Scand. 
names,  Faroe  (Faro),  Oland,  Thurso,  etc.),  as 
well  as  in  the  derived  eyot , ait,  an  island  (see 
ait) ; prob.  orig.  an  adj.,  ‘belonging  to  water,’ 
‘m  water,’  < ed  (*eahw-)  = OHG.  aha  = Goth. 
ahica  = L.  aqua , water  (see  aqua  and  ewe 2),  4* 
land,  land:  Bee  land!.  The  superfluous  second 
element  land  was  appar.  added  when  the  word 
HI  was  passing  out  of  use ; the  var.  ealand  (as  if 
< ed,  water,  + land,  land)  was  an  explanatory 
sophistication  of  the  proper  compound  inland .1 

1 A tvo  1 o -n  /l  1 It  J 


ox  7 O 7 , I/""')  nw)  i/iun,  xaxcij  tOtC,  \ 

Oh . reg.  tie  (later  isle,  the  silent  s being  inserted, 
as  also  in  later  ME.,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin 
insula),  or  of  the  earliest  form  isle  (the  s being  at 
the  earliest  OF.  period  actually  pronounced), 
F.  lie  = Pr.  isla,  ilia,  ilha  ==  Sp.  isla  = Pg.  ilha 
= It.  isola , < L.  insula,  an  island ; supposed  to 
be  < in,  in,  + solum,  the  main  sea,  = Gr.  cako;, 
surge,  swell  of  the  sea.  The  word  has  no  con- 
nection with  island !,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
fused.] 1.  An  island.  [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

After  hym  com  Galehaut,  the  sone  of  the  feire  Geaunt 
that  was  lorde  of  the  fer  oute  ylles,  and  brought  in  his 
company  x“  men.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  677. 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  In  entom.,  same  as  islet,  2— Emerald  Isle 

See  emerald. 


1.  A tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  whether 

of  the  sea,  a river,  or  a lake : in  contradis-  • , , v'i  Pfet"  an^  PP-  lsled<  PPr-  wiling.  [< 
tinction  to  mainland  or  continent.  Most  of  the  !S<e  ’ I-.  T?  caa  • ' 


tinction  to  mainland  or  continent.  Most  of  the 
islands  of  the  world  are  the  unsubmerged  higher  parts  of 
a district  whose  lower  parts  have  been  depressed  beneath 
tne  sea.  Small  islands  are  formed  where  sand-reefs  are 
built  up  by  wave-action  near  low  coasts.  Volcanic 
islands  occur  both  in  deep  oceans  and  near  continents. 
Coral  islands  are  formed  of  organic  materials.  Continen- 
tal islands  are  those  near  continents,  and  especially  those 
of  the  first  two  classes  named  above.  Oceanic  islands 
are  those  in  open  oceans,  and  are  only  volcanic  or  coral. 


My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, 

Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean,  . . . 
Shall  rest  in  London.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8, 20. 

2.  Something  resembling  an  island:  as,  an  is- 
land of  floating  ice. 

The  shapely  knoll, 

That  softly  swell’d  and  gaily  dress'd  appears 
A flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emerging.  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  630. 

3.  A bill  rising  out  of  low  ground  or  swampy 
land,  a small  clump  of  woodland  in  a prairie,  or 
the  like.  [Southern  and  southwestern  U.  S.] 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a beautiful  grove,  or  island 
of  timber,  where  the  heroes  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  sleep  their  last  sleep. 

A Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  252. 
Coral  island.  See  coral.— Floating  island,  (a)  An  is- 
land formed  in  a lake  or  other  inland  water,  when  of  natu- 
ral origin,  by  the  aggregation  of  a mass  of  earth  held  to- 
gether by  driftwood  and  interlacing  roots.  Sometimes 
such  islands  are  large  enough  to  serve  for  gardens  or  pas- 
ture-grounds. Artificial  floating  islands  have  been  formed 
by  depositing  lake-  or  river-mud  on  rafts  of  wickerwork 
covered  with  reeds.  Both  natural  and  artificial  floating 
islands  were  used  for  market-gardens  by  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans ; and  artificial  ones,  secured  to  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  abound  in  southern  China,  where  they  are  most 
commonly  used  for  raising  rice,  (b)  A meringue  of  white 
of  egg  and  sugar  floating  in  divisions  upon  soft  custard.— 
Island  of  Reil,  in  anat.,  a triangular  cluster  of  cerebral 
convolutions  (the  gyri  operti,  or  hidden  gyri)  situated  in 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  immediately  out  from  the  lenticular 
nudeus.  See  insula,  and  cut  under  gyrus.—  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  or  the  Happy  Islands,  in  Or.  myth.,  imagi- 
nary islands  said  to  lie  in  the  remote  western  part  of  the 
ocean,  whither  after  death  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were 
supposed  to  be  transported. 

island1  (i'land),  v.t.  [<  island!,  n.]  1 . To  cause 
to  become  or  appear  like  an  island;  insulate. 
[Chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle.] 

She  distinguished  ...  a belt  of  trees,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  lovely  parks  of  England,  but  islanded  by  a screen  . . . 
of  a thick  bushy  undergrowth.  De  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun. 

On  a winter  morning,  when  the  mists  are  lying  white 
and  low  and  thin  upon  the  plain,  when  distant  hills  rise 
islanded  into  the  air,  and  the  outlines  of  lakes  are  just 
discernible  through  fleecy  haze. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  112,  note. 
2.  To  dot  as  with  islands.  [Rare.] 

A fair  expanse 

Of  level  pasture,  islanded  with  groves, 

And  banked  with  woody  risings. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  viii. 

Not  a cloud  by  day 

With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep.  Southey. 

Islands,  Island  dogt.  See  Iceland,  Iceland 
. dog- 

islander1  (ITan-d6r),  n.  [=  D.  eilander  = G.  ei- 
lander;  as  island!  + -eA.]  An  inhabitant  of 
an  island. 

That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean’s  roaring  tides 

And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1,  25. 


' - — — cause  to  become  or  ap- 

pear like  an  isle ; insulate;  island.  [Poetical.] 

Med  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 

My  heart,  pierced  thro’  with  fierce  delight, 

Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight.  Tennyson,  Fatima. 

II.  intrans.  To  dwell  on  an  isle.  Davies. 

Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave, 

In  time  of  flood.  Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
isle2t,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  aisle. 
isle3t,  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  aizle;  < ME.  isyl,  < AS. 
ysla,  ysela,  coals,  ashes.]  A hot  coal ; an  ember : 
usually  in  the  plural.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.  ] 

Isyl  of  fyre,  favilla.  Prompt.  Pars.,  p.  266. 

Ich  haue  syneged  and  gabbe  me  suluen  theroffe  and  pine 
me  seluen  on  asshen  and  on  iselen. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  65. 
islesman  (ilz'man),  n. ; pi.  islesmen  (-men).  An 
isiander;  specificaHy  [cop.],  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  5. 

Isles  of  Shoals  duck.  See  duck*. 
islet  (I'let),  n.  [<  OF.  islet,  Met,  m.,  islete,  is- 
^^tte,  illette,  f.,  = Sp.  isleta  = It.  isoletta,  i.,  < 
ML.  insuletum,  n.,  dim.  of  L.  insula,  an  island: 
see  isle 1 and  - et. ] 1.  A little  isle  or  island. 

Where^  islets  have  been  formed  on  the  reef,  that  part 
which  I have  called  the  “flat,”  and  which  is  partly  dry  at 
low  water,  appears  similar  in  every  atoll. 

Darwin,  Coral  Reels,  p.  S3. 

The  creasy  islets  white  in  flower.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 
2.  Any  small  spot  or  space  surrounded  by 
something  of  different  character  or  color:  as, 
an  islet  of  verdure  in  a desert ; the  islets  on  an 
insect’s  wing. 

A but  less  vivid  hue 
Tuan  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

ism  (izm),  ».  [<  4sm,  this  suffix  being  com- 

monly used  in  words  expressing  doctrine,  theo- 
ry,  or  practice.]  A doctrine,  theory,  system, 
or  practice  having  a distinctive  character  or 
relation:  chiefly  used  in  disparagement:  as, 
this  is  the  age  of  isms;  to  set  up  an  ism. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism 
nor  any  of  the  other  isms.  Southey,  Letters  (1809),  II.  182. 

This  is  Abbot  Samson’s  Catholicism  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury  — something  like  the  ism  of  all  true  men  in  all  true 
centuries,  I fancy.  Alas,  compared  with  any  of  the  Isms 
current  in  these  poor  days,  what  a thing  ! 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  15. 

That  land  (New  England]  in  which  every  ism,  of  social 
or  religious  life  has  had  its  origin  — that  land  whose  hills 
and  valleys  are  one  blaze  and  buzz  of  material  and  manu- 
facturing production.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  458. 

-ism.  [=  F.  4sme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  4smo  = D.  G. 
-ismus  = Dan.  4sme  — Sw.  4sm,  < L.  -ism us,  i.  Gr. 
-icydc,  term,  of  nouns  signifying  the  practice  or 
teaching  of  a thing,  from  verbs  in  -it(eiv,  being  < 
-f-  a common  noun-formative:  see  4ze.] 

A suffix  implying  the  practice,  system,  doctrine, 
theory,  principle,  or  abstract  idea  of  that  which 
is  signified  or  implied  by  the  word  to  which  it  is 
subjoined : as,  dogmatism,  spiritualism,  socialism , 
Atticism,  Americanism,  Gallicism,  terrorism,  van- 
dalism, republicanism,  Mormonism,  being  espe- 
cially common  in  nouns  so  formed  from  names 


-ism 

of  persons  and  designating  theories,  as  Ben- 
thamism, Comtism,  Darwinism,  ete.,  or  theories 
associated  with  practice,  especially  in  words 
of  temporary  use,  as  Cwsarism,  Jacksonism, 
Grantism,  etc.,  such  temporary  words  being 
formed  as  occasion  requires,  in  unlimited  num- 
bers. Such  words  are  usually  accompanied  by 
a noun  of  the  agent  in  -ist,  and  an  adj.in  -istic, 
and  often  by  a verb  in  -ize.  See  these  suffixes. 
Ismailian,  Ismaelian  (is-ma-il'i-an,  -el'i-an),  n. 
[<  Ismail,  Ismael  (see  def.),  + -ian.~]  A member 
of  a sect  of  Shiite  Mohammedans  who  main- 
tained that  Ismail  was  the  seventh  and  last  of 
the  true  imams,  and  that  their  chief  was  his 
vicegerent  on  earth.  Their  doctrines,  like  those  of 
their  existing  representatives,  the  Druses  and  Ansars  of 
Syria,  departed  widely  from  orthodox  Mohammedanism, 
and  were  made  known  in  detail  only  to  the  initiated. 
The  Ismailians  founded  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  (see  Fatimite),  and  the  sect  of  Assassins  was  an 
offshoot  from  them. 

Ismailism,  Ismaelism  (is'ma-il-izm,  -el-izm), 
n.  [<  Ismail,  Ismael,  + -ismf]  The  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Ismailians. 

Under  the  Fatimite  Caliph  Hdkim,  a new  religion  sprang 
out  of  Ismailism , that  of  the  Druses,  so  called  from  its  in- 
ventor, a certain  Darazi  or  Dorzi.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  594. 

Ismailite,  Ismaelite  (is'ma-il-it,  -el’-it),  n.  [< 
Ismail,  Ismael,  + -ife2.]  Same  as  Ismailian. 
Ismailitic,  Ismaelitic  (is,/ma-i-lit'ik,  -el-it'ik), 
a.  [<  Ismailite,  Ismaelite,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
Ismailism. 

The  eminent  men  who  revealed  to  the  poet  in  Cairo  the 
secrets  of  the  Isma'ilitic  faith.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  238. 

ismatic  (iz-mat'ik),  a.  [<  ism  + - atic 2.]  Per- 
taining to  isms  or  an  ism ; addicted  to  isms  or 
theories.  [Rare.] 

ismatical  (iz-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  ismatic  + -ah’] 
Same  as  ismatic.  [Rare.] 
ismaticalness  (iz-mat'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  addicted  to  isms  or  theories. 
[Rare.] 

The  Ism  is  the  difficulty.  This  governs  their  action ; 
this  they  would  thrust  upon  us.  Their  Ismaticalness  con- 
ceals and  extrudes  the  Christian.  S'.  Judd,  Margaret,  iii. 

iso-.  [L.,  etc.,  iso-,  < Gr.  loo-,  combining  form 
of  laog,  Attic  laog,  Epic  also  eiaog,  equal,  the 
same  (in  number,  size,  appearance,  etc.),  like.] 
An  element  in  some  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  ‘equal.’ 

isoabnormal  (l//s6-ab-n6r/mal),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog, 
equal,  + E.  abnormal .]  A line  on  the  earth’s 
surface  connecting  places  which  have  the  same 
anomaly,  or  deviation  of  the  observed  from 
the  normal  datum.  The  observed  local  anomalies  are 
assumed  to  have  been  reduced  to  a uniform  altitude  above 
sea-level  in  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  altitude. 
Isoabnormals  of  pressure,  temperature,  wind,  and  rainfall 
are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Also  isabnormal. 

Dove  has  published  an  elaborate  set  of  maps  constructed 
on  this  principle,  in  which  he  shows  by  a system  of 
Thermic  Isabnormals  the  deviations  from  the  mean  of 
each  month,  and  of  the  year,  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
-frglobe.  Buchan , Handy-book  of  Meteorology,  p.  126. 
isobar  (l'so-bar),  ft.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + /3 apog, 
weight:  see  barometer.']  In  meteor.,  a line 
connecting  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
at  which  the  barometric  pressure  is  the  same. 
For  places  not  situated  at  the  sea-level,  a correction  must 
be  applied  to  each  barometric  observation  corresponding 


Isobars. 


to  the  elevations  of  the  stations,  before  the  isobar  con- 
necting such  stations  can  be  drawn.  Isobars  are  drawn 
upon  some  kind  of  map  or  chart  of  the  regions  covered 
by  the  observations.  Isobars  may  be  such  as  indicate 
the  distribution  of  barometric  pressure  at  a certain  speci- 
fied day  and  hour,  or  they  may  give  the  mean  pressure 
for  any  period  of  time,  as  for  the  entire  year  or  for  the 
summer  or  winter  months.  When  the  altitudes  are  not 
accurately  known,  barometric  isoabnormals  are  substi- 
tuted; if  30  inches  or  760  mm.  be  added  to  these  they 
simulate  isobars  and  were  so  called  by  Leverrier  (1863) ; 

★but  this  usage  is  now  rare.  Also  called  isobarometric  line. 

isobaric  (l-so-bar'ik),  a . [<  isobar  + In- 
dicating equal  weight  or  pressure,  especially 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere : in  the  latter 
use  equivalent  to  isobarometric.—  Isobaric  sur- 
face,  a surface  in  the  air  all  points  of  which  have  the 
same  barometric  pressure.  The  line  of  intersection  of  an 
isobaric  surface  with  one  surface  not  parallel  to  it  is  an 
isobaric  line  or  isobar. 
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isoclinal 


isobarism  (l'so-bar-izm),  n.  [<  isobar  + -ism.] 
_ Equality  or  similarity  of  weight, 
isobarometric  (i-so-bar-o-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
laog,  equal,  4-  E.  barometric.]  In  pltys.  geog.,  in- 
dicating equal  barometric  pressure.  Also  iso- 
baric— Isobarometric  line.  Same  as  isobar. 
isobathytherm  (I-so-bath'i-therm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
laog,  equal,  + jiad'vg,  deep,  + Beppy,  heat.]  A 
line  connecting  points  in  a vertical  section  of 
any  part  of  the  ocean  which  have  the  same  tem- 
perature. Sir  C.  IF.  Thomson,  1876. 
isobathythermal  (i-so-bath-i-ther'mal),  a.  [< 
isobathytherm  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
_ isobathytherm ; isobathythermic. 
isobathythermic  (i-so-bath-i-ther'mik),  a.  [< 
isobathytherm  + -ic.]  Relating  to  an  isobathy- 
therm ; having  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
at  the  same  depth  of  the  sea. 
isobilateral  (Uso-bi-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog, 
equal, + E.  bilateral.]  In  hoi.,  having  the  flanks 
of  the  organ  flattened  surfaces:  applied  to  a 
particular  kind  of  bilaterally  symmetrical  or- 
gans, as  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Iris,  in 
contradistinction  from  bifacial  or  dorsiventral 
organs,  or  those  with  an  evident  upper  and  un- 
_ der  surface,  as  in  most  leaves, 
isobrious  (i-sob'ri-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + 
jBpiav,  be  strong,  make  strong.]  In  hot.,  grow- 
ing or  seeming  to  grow  with  equal  vigor  in  both 
lobes : applied  to  a dicotyledonous  embryo. 
Also  isodynamous. 

isobront  (i'so-bront),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + 
[ipovry,  thunder.]  A line  on  a map  or  chart 
connecting  those  places  at  which  a given  peal 
of  thunder  is  heard  simultaneously. 


The  isobronts,  or  the  lines  uniting  the  places  where  the 
first  peal  of  thunder  was  simultaneously  heard. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9154. 


Isocardia  (l-so-kar'di-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal, 
+ sapSia  = E.  heart.]  A genus  of  heart- 
cockles,  of  the  fam- 
ily Isocardiida;.  They 
have  a cordate  ventricose 
shell,  with  separated  in- 
volute divergent  beaks, 
the  cardinal  teeth  2 and 
the  laterals  1 or  2 in  each 
valve.  The  extinct  spe- 
cies are  numerous,  and 
there  are  five  living  spe- 
cies. /.  cor  is  an  example. 

Glossus  is  a synonym. 

Isocardiidae  (i//so- 
kiir-di'i-de),  n,  pi. 

[NL.,  < Isocardia  + 

-idee.]  A family  of 
siphonate  bivalve 
inollusks,  named 
from  the  genus  Iso- 
cardia; the  heart-cockles.  They  have  the  shell 
cordiform  and  ventricose,  and  the  beaks  sometimes  sub- 
spiral, 2 cardinal  and  1 or  2 lateral  teeth  in  each  valve,  the 
muscular  impressions  narrow,  and  the  pallia!  line  simple. 
Isocardia  cor,  the  heart-shell  or  ox-horn  cockle,  occurs  in 
the  European  seas.  Glomdce  is  a synonym.  Also  Isocar- 
diadee. 


Heart-cockle  {Isocardia  cor). 


Isocarpae  (1-so-kar'pe),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  laog, 
equal,  + sapirAg,  fruit.]  A division  sometimes 
made  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  carpels  are  of 
the  same  number  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla,  as  in  the  Ericaceae,  Primulacece,  etc. 

Isocarpese  (I-so-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kiit- 
zing,  1843),  < G-r.  laog,  equal,  + sapirAg,  fruit,  + 
-e<M.]  The  first  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Kfttzing  divided  all  algte.  It  included  the  tribes 

_ Gymnospermete  and  Angiospermece. 

isocellular  (I-so-sel'yi-lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal, 
+ NL.  cellula,  cell.]  Consisting  of  equal  or 
similar  cells:  as,  an  isocellular  protozoan:  op- 
posed to  heterocellular. 

isocephaly  (J-so-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal, 
+ K£<paXy,  the 
head.]  A rule 
or  principle  il- 
lustrated in  an- 
eientGreekart, 
in  accordance 
with  which,  for 
the  sake  of  sym- 
metry, natural 
proportion^ 
were  somewhat 
sacrificed  in 
certain  reliefs, 
etc.,  notably  in 
friezes,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  figures,  whether 
mounted  or  on  foot,  standing  or  seated,  were 
carved  upon  nearly  the  same  level.  Also  iso- 
kephaly. 


Isocephaly. — Example  from  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon. 


isocercal  (i-so-ser'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  looq , equal, 
+ nkpKoq , tail.]  Having  the  end  of  the  verte- 
bral column  straight,  as  in  the  eel,  and  not 
bent  up. 

The  isocercal  tail  without  a caudal  fin. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  121. 

isocercy  (I'so-ser-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaoq,  equal,  + 
KepKog,  tail.]  Iu  ichth.,  the  condition  of  having 
an  isocercal  tail. 

isochasm  (i'so-kazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  iooq,  equal,  + 
Xaofia,  a gap,  chasm.]  An  isochasmic  line, 
isochasmic  (I-so-kaz'mik),  a.  [<  isochasm  + 
-ic.]  Indicating  equality  as  regards  frequency 
of  any  event,  specifically,  of  auroral  displays. 
— Isochasmic  curves,  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
points  having  the  same  annual  number  of  events. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  eastward  from  England,  the  iso- 
chasmic  curves  tend  rapidly  northward,  Archangel  being 
only  on  the  same  auroral  parallel  as  Newcastle. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  97. 

isochela  (l-so-ke'la),  pi.  isochelae  (-le).  [< 

Gr.  laog,  equal,  + xrf/.fj,  claw.]  In  sponges,  an 
anchorate  or  anchor-shaped  flesh-spicule;  a 
curved  spicule  with  equal  ends  extended  on  the 
surface  of  a rotation  ellipsoid,  and  having  both 
these  ends  flat  and  expanded.  See  ent  under 
ancora1. 

isochimal  (I'so-ki-mal),  a.  [<  isochime  + -al.] 
Of  the  same  mean  winter  temperature.  Also 
spelled  isocheimal — Isochimal  line.  Same  as  iso- 
chime. 

isochime  (I'so-kim),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + 
xelpa,  winter:  see  hiemal.]  In  meteor.,  a line 
drawn  on  the  map  through  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  which  have  the  same  mean  winter 
temperature.  Also  spelled  isocheim. 
isochimenal  (I-so-ki'me-nal),  a.  Same  as  iso- 
chimal. 

isochimonal,  isocheimonal  (l-so-ki'mo-nal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + xeih<nv,  winter,  + -al.] 
Same  as  isochimal. 

isochor  (i'so-kor),  n.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal,  + x^pa, 
space,  room.]  A curve  of  equal  volume  upon  a 
diagram  in  which  the  rectangular  coordinates 
represent  pressure  and  temperature, 
isochoric  (I-so-kor'ik),  a.  [<  isochor  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  equal  volume  or  density : as,  an 
isochoric  curve. 

isochromatic  (Uso-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog, 
equal,  4-  xpA>Pa(T-),  color:  see  chromatic.]  1. 
Having  the  same  color : said  of  the  two  series  of 
oval  curves  of  the  interference  figures  of  biax- 
ial crystals.  Each  curve  in  the  one  series  has  one  cor- 
responding to  it  both  in  form  and  color  in  the  other.  The 
two  curves  or  lines  that  have  the  same  tint  are  called  iso- 
chromatic lines.  See  interference  figures,  under  interfer- 
ence, 5. 

Beside  these  [dark  bands],  there  are  also  variable  bands, 
which  correspond  to  the  brushes  which  cross  the  isochro- 
matic curves.  Spottisu’oode,  Polarisation,  p.  78. 

2.  In  photog.,  same  as  orthochromatic. 
isochronal  (i-sok'ro-nal),  a.  [As  isochron-ous 
+ -al.]  Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time;  per- 
formed in  equal  times.  Two  pendulums  which 
vibrate  in  the  same  time  are  isochronal;  also,  the  vibra- 
tions of  a pendulum  in  the  curve  of  a cycloid  have  the 
same  property,  being  all  performed  in  the  same  time, 
whether  the  arc  he  large  or  small.  Also  isochronous.— 
Isochronal  line,  a line  in  which  a heavy  body  descends 
without  acceleration  or  retardation, 
isochronally  (i-sok'ro-nal-i),  ado.  So  as  to  be 
isochronal;  with  uniformity  or  equality  of  time. 
Also  isochronously. 

isochronic  (I-so-kron'ik),  a.  [As  isochron- 
ous + -ic.]  Occurring  at  regular  intervals  of 
time. 

isochronism  (I-sok'ro-nizm),  n.  [As  isochro- 
nous + -ism.]  The  character  of  being  isochro- 
nous ; the  property  of  a pendulum  by  which  it 
performs  its  vibrations  in  equal  times, 
isochronon  (l-sok'ro-non),  n.  [<  Gr.  loAxpovov, 
neut.  of  laAxpovog,  equal  in  time:  see  isochro- 
nous.] An  equal  time-keeper ; a clock  designed 
to  keep  perfectly  accurate  time, 
isochronous  (l-sok'ro-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  laAxpovog, 
equal  in  age  or  time,  < laog,  equal,  + xP'ivoe, 
time : see  chronic.]  Same  as  isochronal. 
isochronOusly  (I-sok'ro-nus-li),  adv.  Same  as 
isochronally. 

isochroous  (l-sok'ro-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ladxpoog,  like- 
colored,  < laog,  equal,  + xp*>a>  color.]  Being  of 
+the  same  color  throughout ; whole-colored, 
isoclinal  (I-so-kli'nal),  a.  and  n.  [As  isocline  + 
-al.]  I.  a.  Of  equal  inclination:  applied  in 
geology  to  strata  which  incline  or  dip  in  the 
same  direction  in  tightly  compressed  folds. 

The  flexures  are  often  so  rapid  that  after  denudation  of 
the  tops  of  the  arches  the  strata  are  isoclinal , or  appear  to 
be  dipping  all  in  the  same  direction. 

A.  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Geology,  p.  930. 
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Isoclinal  lines,  in  magnetism , lines  drawn  upon  a map 
through  points  at  all  of  which  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  the 
same  at  any  given  epoch. 

II.  n.  Same  as  isocline. 

The  directions  of  the  isogonals,  isoclinals,  and  lines  of 
equal  horizontal  force  have  been  found. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  565. 

Also  isoclinic. 

isocline  (i'so-klin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Iaog,  equal,  + 
kXlvelv , incline:  see  cline. ~\  In  geol. , a fold  in 
which  the  strata  are  so  appressecl  that  the  limbs 
or  flanks  (the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  fold)  are  isoclinal,  or  dip  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. See  monocline.  Also  called  overturn , or 
overturned  anticlinal. 

isoclinic  (I-so-klin'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  isocline  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  isoclinal. 

The  isoclinic  lines  of  the  globe  run  round  the  earth  like 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  but  are  irregular  in  form. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  117. 

The  whole  region  . . . would  have  to  be  surveyed  in 
order  to  permit  the  tracing  out  of  isoclinics. 

Science,  IX.  217. 

isoclinostat  (I-so-kli'no-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + kVivslv,  incline,  + arardg,  verbal  adj.  of 
iaravai , stand:  see  static.']  A link-work  for  di- 
viding any  angle  into  equal  parts.  Also  iso- 
Tclinostat. 

isocolic  (i-so-ko'lik),  a.  [<  isocolon  + -ic.]  1. 

In  rhet.,  containing  successive  clauses  of  equal 
length:  as,  an  isocolic  period. — 2.  Inane,  pros., 
consisting  of  series  or  members  all  of  the  same 
magnitude : as,  an  isocolic  system.  See  isocolon. 
isocolon  (I-so-ko'lon),  n.;  pi.  isocola  (-la).  [< 

Gr.  iaonuJov , neut.  of  iadsuAog,  of  equal  mem- 
bers or  clauses/  iaog,  equal,  + sbilov,  a member, 
limb,  clause:  see  colon1.]  1.  In  rhet.:  (a)  A 
figure  which  consists  in  the  use  of  two  or  more 
clauses  (cola)  in  immediate  succession  having 
the  same  length  or  number  of  syllables.  If  the 
equality  is  only  approximate,  the  figure  is  prop- 
erly called  parison  or  parisosis.  ( h ) A period 
containing  successive  clauses  of  equal  length. 
— 2.  Inane,  pros. , a period  or  system  consisting 
*of  cola  or  series  of  the  same  length  throughout, 
isoerymal  (i'so-kri-mal),  n.  [<  isocryme  + -al.] 
A line,  imaginary  or  drawn  upon  a map  or  chart 
of  any  region,  connecting  points  at  which  the 
temperature  is  the  same  during  some  specified 
coldest  portion  of  the  year.  The  word  was  intro- 
duced by  J.  D.  Dana,  and  used  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  surface  “for  the  cold- 
est thirty  consecutive  days  of  the  year." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  particularly  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  the  other  isncrymals  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  geographical  distribution  of  marine  species. 

Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  (2),  xvi.  157. 

isocryme  (I'so-krim),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaog,  equal,  + 
npvpug,  cold,  chill  (cf.  icpvog,  cold,  frost):  see 
crystal.]  Same  as  isoerymal. 

The  isocryme  of  68°  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  coral- 
reef  seas.  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  (2),  xvi.  156. 

isocyclons  (I-so-si'klus),  a.  [<  NL.  isocyelus, 
< Gr.  iaog,  equal,  + tdncAog,  circle : see  cycle A] 
Composed  of  successive  equal  or  similar  rings, 
isocyelus  (I-so-si'klus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + KviO-oc,  circle.]  An  animal  the  body 
of  which  consists  of  a series  of  equal  or  similar 
rings.  Sir  E.  Owen. 

isodactylous  (I-so-dak'ti-lus);  a.  [<  NL.  iso- 

dactylus,  < Gr.  iaog,  equal,  + das-v/or,  digit.]  In 
zodl. , having  the  toes  or  digits  of  equal  length  or 
otherwise  alike:  its  opposite  is  anisodactylous. 
Isodia  (I-so'di-a),  n.  pi.  [<  MGr.  eiaodia,  neut. 
pi.  of  Gr.  deddtog,  pertaining  to  entrance,  < dao- 
dog,  entrance,  in  MGr.  the  feast  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  the  temple,  < dg,  into, 
+ dddg,  way.]  In  the  Gr.  C7i.,the  feast  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Theotocos  or  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  the  temple,  observed  November 
*21st.  See  presentation.  Also  written  Eisodia. 
isodiabatic  (I-so-dl-a-bat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + diaflara tig,  able  to  pass  through,  < dia- 
(darog,  verbal  adj,  of  dtajiatvuv,  pass  through: 
see  diabaterial.]  Pertaining  to  the  transmis- 
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sion  to  or  from  a body  of  equal  quantities  of 
heat.  Thus,  isodiabatic  parts  of  isothermal  curves  are 
parts  which  represent  changes  of  pressure  and  density  of 
the  same  body  during  the  transmission  of  equal  quanti- 
ties of  heat,  the  temperature  remaining  constant, 
isodiametric  (l-so-di-a-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + diaper pog,  diameter:  see  diameter.] 
Having  equal  diameters,  or  being  of  equal  di- 
ameter. Specifically — (a)  In  crystal.,  pertaining  to  crys- 
tals having  equal  lateral  axes,  as  crystals  of  the  tetragonal 
or  hexagonal  systems,  which  are  optically  uniaxial.  ( b ) 
In  bet. , having  the  diameter  similar  throughout,  as  organs 
or  cells. 

isodiametrical  (I-so-dl-a-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  iso- 
diametric + -al.]  Same  as  isodiametric. 

There  are  cells  which  are  especially  concerned  in  assim- 
ilation, and  which  may  be  either  iso-diametrical  or  elon- 
gated in  a direction  either  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  axis.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  i.  109. 

isodicon  (I-sod'i-kon),  u. ; pi.  isodica  (-ka).  [< 

MGr.  daodisbv,  neut.  of  daodmog,  pertaining  to 
the  entrance,  < Gr.  eiaodog,  entrance:  see  Iso- 
dia.] In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a troparion  or  brief  an- 
them succeeding  the  third  antiphon  and  ac- 
companying the  Little  Entrance.  See  entrance. 
Also  written  eisodicon. 

isodimorphism  (I,so-dI-m6r'fizm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Iaog,  equal,  + E.  dimorphism.]  In  crystal., 
isomorphism  between  the  members  of  two  di- 
morphous groups. 

isodimorphous  (I//so-di-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Iaog, 
equal,  + E.  dimorphous.]  In  crystal.,  having 
the  quality  of  isodimorphism. 
isouomon,  isodomum  (I-sod'o-mon,  -mum),  n. 
[<  Gr.  too  Jo  non,  neut.  of  iouJouog,  built  alike,  < 
iaog,  equal,  + de- 
ptiv,  build,  > dopog, 
dopy,  a building : 
see  dome1.]  One 
of  the  varieties  of 
masonry  used  in 
the  best  period  of 
Greek  architec- 
ture, in  which  the 
blocks  forming  the  Isodomon,  with  blocks  secured  by 
courses  were  of 

equal  thickness  and  equal  length,  and  so  dis- 
posed that  the  vertical  joints  of  an  upper  course 
came  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  in  the  course 
below  it.  See  pseudisodomon. 
isodomous  (I-sod'o-mus),  a.  [<  isodomon  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  isodomon. 

A great  part  of  the  city- wall,  built  in  fine  Hellenic  isodo- 
mous masonry,  and  a large  square  central  fortress  with  a 
circular  projecting  tower,  are  the  only  remains  now  trace- 
able.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  735. 

isodont  (l'so-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaog,  equal,  + odovg 
( bdovr -)  = lj.  tooth.]  Having  the  teeth  all  alike, 
as  a cetacean;  having  the  characters  of  the 
Isodontia. 

Isodontia  (i-so-don'sbi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Iaog,  equal,  + odovg  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  In 
Blyth’s  edition  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  placental 
mammals,  consisting  of  the  Cetacea  of  Cuvier 
minus  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  (sirenians)  of 
that  author;  one  of  two  orders  constituting 
Blyth’s  zoophagous  type  of  mammals.  [Not 
+in  use.] 

isodynamic  (I//so-dI-nam'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
ioodLvauog,  having  equal  power  or  force : see  iso- 
dynamous.]  I.  a.  Having  equal  power  or  force; 
relating  to  equality  of  force — Isodynamic  lines, 
in  magnetism : (a)  Lines  connecting  those  places  where 
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the  intensity  of  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  equal. 
They  have  a certain  general  resemblance  in  form  and 
position  to  the  isoclinal  lines.  ( b ) Lines  drawn  to  indicate 
regions  having  winds  of  a specified  force  or  strength  as 
indicated  by  the  wind-pressure. 

11.  it.  An  isodynamic  line, 
isodynamous  (l-so-di'na-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  taodv- 
vapog,  having  equal  power  or  force,  < iaog,  equal, 
+ dvvapig,  power,  force : see  dynam,  dynamic.] 
Having  equal  force;  of  equal  size;  in  hot.,  same 
as  isobrious. 

Isoetaceas  (I-so-f-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Iso- 
etes + -accse.]  A family  of  vascular  crvpto- 


gamous  plants,  of  the  order  Lycopodiales,  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Isoetes. 

Isoetes  (I-so'e-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  isoetes,  small 
houseleek  or  aye-green,  < Gr.  iaoerr/g,  equal 
in  years  (neut.  to  iaoerig,  an  annual  plant),  < 
iaog,  equal,  + irog,  a year.]  A genus  of  vas- 
cular eryptogamous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
family  Isoeta- 
cese.  They  are 
small  grass-like  or 
rush-like  aquatic 
or  semi-aquatic 
plants,  in  which 
the  plant-body  con- 
sists of  an  exceed- 
ingly restricted 
stem,  which  gives 
off  a dense  mass  of 
roots  from  below 
and  sends  up  a com 
pact  tuft  of  leaves 
above.  The  spo- 
rangia are  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  some 
contain  macro- 
spores (mega- 
spores) and  some 
microspores.  The 
genus  comprises 
about  60  species, 
and  has  a very  wide 
geographical  dis- 
tribution, occur- 
ring in  Europe, 

Asia,  Australasia, 

Africa,  and  North 
and  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  species, 
which  are  general- 
ly known  as  quill- 
wort ls,  are,  of  no 
especial  value.  7.  lacustris  is  known  in  England  as  Mer- 
lin's-grass.  Some  half-dozen  species  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  chiefly  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  but  one  oc- 
curs in  the  Eocene  of  Colorado,  one  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
of  Bavaria,  and  another  in  the  Oolite  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. These  lower  forms  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  lsoetites. 


a,  sporangium  cut  longitudinally,  showing 
the  macrospores  or  megaspores;  b,  sporan- 
gium cut  longitudinally,  showing  the  micro- 
spores. 


isogamous  (I-sog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaog,  equal, 
+ yapog,  marriage.]  Characterized  by  isog- 
amy.  The  isogamous  algae  are  the  Zygnema- 
cea 5,  Desmidiacese,  etc. 

isogamy  (l-sog'a-mi),  «.  [<  Gr.  Iaog,  equal,  + 
yapog,  marriage.]  The  conjugation  of  two 
similar  gametes  in  which  no  differentiation  of 
sex  can  be  distinguished.  Compare  oogamy. 
Isogenous  (l-soj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaoyevyg,  equal 
in  kind,  < iaog,  equal,  + yevog,  kind:  see  -genous.] 
Of  the  same  or  a similar  origin;  homologous, 
in  a broad  sense,  as  formed  from  the  same  or 
corresponding  tissues  of  the  embryo.  Thus,  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  of  worms,  mollusks,  and  vertebrat  es 
. are  isogenous,  being  derived  from  the  epiblast. 
isogeny  (i-soj'e-ni),  n.  [As  isogen-ous  + -y.] 
In  biol.,  similarity  or  identity  of  origin;  origi- 
nation in  or  derivation  from  the  same  or  corre- 
sponding tissues ; evolutionary  homology,  in  a 
broad  sense. 

It  is  well  to  use  words  which  will  express  our  meaning 
exactly,  and  hence  a general  homology  may  be  indicated 
by  the  word  isogeny,  indicating  a general  similarity  of  ori- 
gin. Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.,  Int.,  p.  xvii. 

isogeotherm  (l-so-je'o-therm),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + yy,  the  earth,  + Seppy,  heat.]  In  phys. 
geog.,  an  imaginary  line  or  surface  under  the 
earth’s  surface  passing  through  points  having 
the  same  temperature. 

isogeothermal  (i-so-je-o-ther'mal),  a.  [<  iso- 
geotherm + -al.]  In  phys.  geog. ,'  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  nature  of  an  isogeotherm, 
isogeothermic  (l-so-je-o-thfer'mik),  a.  [<  iso- 
geotherm + -ic.]  Same  as  isogeothermal. 
isognathous  (I-sog'na-thus),  a,  [<  Gr.  iaog, 
equal,  + yvatiog,  jaw.]  In  odontog.,  having  the 
molar  teeth  alike  in  both  jaws : opposed  to  an- 
isognathous. 

isogon  (I'so-gon),  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  isogono;  < Gr. 
iaoyiivtog,  having  equal  angles,  < iaog,  equal,  + 
yuvia,  angle.]  In  math.,  a figure  whose  angles 
*are  equal. 

isogonal  (l-sog'o-nal),  a.  and  v.  [<  isogon  + 
-al.]  I.  a.  Having  equal  angles. 

*•  II.  n.  An  isogonic  line. 
isogonic1  (I-so-gon'ik),  a.  [<  isogon  + -ic.] 
Having  equal  angles— Isogonic  lines,  in  magne- 
tism, lines  on  the  earth’s  surface  at  every  point  of  which 
the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true  north 
is  the  same  for  a given  epoch.  See  cut  on  following  page. 

On  the  globe  the  isogonic  lines  run  for  the  most  part 
from  the  north  magnetic  pole  to  the  south  magnetic  polar 
region.  S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  117. 

isogonic2  (I-so-gon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iaog,  equal, 
+ ydvog,  offspring.]  In  biol.,  exhibiting  isog- 
onism ; producing  structurally  identical  gen- 
erative individuals  from  different  stocks,  as 
hydroids  of  different  families  may  do. 


isogoniostat 
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The  New  Moon  swam  divinely  isolate 
In  maiden  silence.  Lowell , Endymion,  i. 

isolated  (is'o-  or  i'so-la-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Stand- 
ing detached  from  others  of  a like  kind ; placed 
by  itself  or  alone. 

I am  not  teaching  man’s  isolated  energy. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  17. 

2.  In  cliem.,  pure;  freed  from  combination. — 
Isolated  bitangent.  See  bitangent. 
isolating  (is'o-  or  i'so-la-ting),  p.  a.  Employ- 
ing the  principle  or  producing  the  effect  of 
isolation:  specifically  applied  in  philology  to 


isomorphous 

“It  is  of  consequence  how  the  atoms  of  a compound  are 
arranged  . . . and  hence  there  may  be  very  many 
totally  different  substances  composed  of  the  same  ulti- 
mate atoms.  This  is  in  fact  the  whole  philosophy  of 
isomerism.  Watts’s  Diet,  of  Chem.,  III.  423. 

Allotropy  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  elements  that 
isomerism  does  to  compounds. 

Frankland  and  Japp,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  p.  111. 

isomeromorphism  (i-so-mer-o-mor'fizm),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ho/iEpr/g,  having  equal  parts  (see  isomerous), 
+ floppy,  form,  + -ism.]  In  crystal. , isomorphism 
between  substances  having  the  same  atomic 
proportions. 
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monosyllabic  languages  in  which  each  word  is  isomerous  (I-som'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  hopepfic,  hav- 
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isogoniostat  (i-so-go'ni-o-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  loo- 
rpung,  equiangular  (see  isogon),  + orardf,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  laravat,  stand:  see  static.]  A link- 
wcik  for  regulating  the  motion  of  a train  of  * 
* prisms. 

isogonism  (i-sog'o-nizm),  n.  [<  isogon-ic 2 + 
-ism.]  In  biol.,  production  of  similar  or  identi- 
cal sexual  organisms  or  reproductive  parts  from 
diverse  stocks. 

Medusae  of  identical  structure,  which  one  would  place 
in  the  same  genus,  may  form  the  sexual  generations  of 
hydroid  stocks  belonging  to  different  families  ( isogonism ). 

Claus,  Zoology  (trails.),  I.  240. 

isogram  (I'so-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  hog,  equal,  + 
ypagya,  that  which  is  drawn  or  written:  see 
gram2,  and  cf.  diagram,  etc.]  A diagram  ex- 
hibiting a family  of  curves  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  a relation  between  three  variables, 
isograpnic  (I-so-graf'ik),  a.  [<  isography  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  isography. 
isographically  (i-so-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
isographic  manner;  as  regards,  or  by  means  of, 
isography. 

The  laborious  process  of  isographically  charting  the 
whole  of  Argelander’s  324,000  stars. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  437. 

isography  (i-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  h6ypa<f>og,  writ- 
ing like,  < hog,  equal,  + ypatjteiv,  write.]  The 
imitation  of  handwriting. 

Isogynse  (i-soj'i-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hog, 
equal,  + ywy,  female  (in  mod.  hot.  a pistil).] 

A division  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  including 
the  Primulacece,  Ericacece,  etc.,  in  which  the 
carpels  equal  the  sepals  and  petals  in  number. 
They  are  coextensive  with  the  Isocarpce. 
isogynous  (i-soj'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  hog,  equal, 

+ yvvrj,  female  (in  mod.  hot.  pistil).]  In  bot., 
having  the  pistils,  or  the  carpels  of  which  the 
single  pistil  is  composed,  equal  in  number  to 
the  sepals. 

isogyrous  (I-so-ji'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  hog,  equal,  + 
yvpog,  round:  see  gyre.]  In  hot.,  forming  a com- 
plete spire.  [Rare.] 

isohalsine  (I-so-hal'sin),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  hog, 
equal,  + akg,  salt,  + -inei-.~\  A line  connecting 


a simple,  uninflected  root. 

Such  languages  [agglutinative],  constituting  the  small 
minority  of  human  tongues,  are  wont  to  be  called  iso- 
lating, i.  e.  using  each  element  by  itself,  in  its  integral 
form.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  774. 

isolation  (is-o-  or  I-so-la'shoiib  n.  [=  F.  iso- 
lation ; as  isolate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  isolat- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  isolated  or  alone. 

Isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  5. 

0 God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1 can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

isolator  (is'o-  or  i'so-la-tor),  n.  [<  isolate  + 
-or.]  An  insulator. 


ing  equal  parts  or  shares,  < hog,  equal,  + pepog, 
part,  share.]  I.  In  hot.,  composed  each  of  an 
equal  number  of  parts,  as  the  members  of  tbe 
several  circles  of  a flower.— 2.  In  chem.,  hav- 
ing the  property  of  chemical  isomerism. — 3.  In 
entom.,  having  the  same  number  of  tarsal  joints 
of  all  the  legs.  When  the  number  is  not  stated, 
isomerous  tarsi  are  understood  to  be  five-joint- 
ed or  pentamerous.  See  Isomera. — 4.  Inodon- 
tog. , having  the  same  number  of  ridges : specifi- 
cally applied  to  molar  teeth  whose  transverse 
ridges  do  not  increase  in  number  on  successive 
teeth,  as  in  the  extinct  mastodons  : opposed  to 
anisomerous  and  hypisomerous.  Falconer. 

. , , ry  n , , isomery  (I'so-mer-i),  n.  KNL.isomena,a.v.] 

isologous  (i-sol'o-gus),  a.  [<Gr.  U70f,  equal,  + *Isomel.ism.  ' " L J 


loyog,  ratio,  proportion:  see  logos. ] Having 
similar  proportions  or  relations : specifically 
applied  in  chemistry  to  a series  of  hydrocar- 
bons eacb  member  of  which  differs  in  composi- 
tion from  the  next  above  it  in  the  same  series 
by  having  two  less  hydrogen  atoms.  Thus, 
ethane  (C2H6),  ethylene  (C2H4),  and  acetylene 
(C2H2)  form  an  isologous  series. 

The  number  of  isologous  groups  actually  known  and 
studied  is  comparatively  small. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 1122. 

isologue  (I'so-log),  n.  [<  Gr.  hog,  equal,  + 16- 
yog,  ratio,  proportion.]  A member  of  an  isol- 
ogous series  of  hydrocarbons, 
isomastigate  (l-so-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [<  Gr.  hog, 
equal.  + paon%  (iiaorty-),  a whip.]  Having  the 
flagella  alike  or  similar,  as  an  infusorian,  in 
which  there  may  be  two  or  more  such  flagella : 
distinguished  from  lieteromastigate. 
isomer  (I'so-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  icropept/g,  having 
equal  parts:  see  isomerous .]  In  chem.,  a com- 
pound that  exhibits  the  relation  of  isomerism 
with  reference  to  some  other  compound.  Also 
isomer  ide. 

Isomera  (I-som'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  isomer- 
ous.'] A primary  division  of  coleopterous  in- 


, - v , . j t,  / ■n‘  lines  urawn  along  me  euge  ui  me  ruier  are  equally  spat 

sects,  characterized  by  having  (with  a very  few  isomorph  (i'sim6rf),  n.  [<  Gr.  hog,  equal, 

ovnonti  n-n  oHho  cam  a rvnm  n at*  at  tq  pen  1 lmrtre  An  A _ • _ . , , . i , . , 


exceptions)  the  same  number  of  tarsal  joints  on 
the  posterior  legs  as  on  the  others.  The  Isomera 
include  the  five  series  Adephaga,  Clavicomia,  Serricornia, 

points  of  equal  salinity  m the  waters  of  the  igomere  (i'so-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  iGo/j.epfjg,  having 


isometric  (i-so-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  icdpeTpog,  of 
equal  measure,  < icrog,  equal,  + fikrpov,  measure.] 

1.  Of  equal  measure. 

In  The  Princess  we  also  find  Tennyson's  most  successful 
studies  upon  the  model  of  the  Theocritan  isometric  verse. 

Stedman , Viet.  Poets,  p.  166. 

2.  In  crystal .,  pertaining  to  that  system  which 
is  characterized  by  three  equal  axes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  seven  hololiedral  forms 
under  this  system  are  the  cube,  regular  octahedron,  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron,  tetrahexahedron,  tetragonal  and  trigo- 
nal trisoctahedron,  and  hexoctahedron.  The  tetrahedron 
and  pyritohedron  are  the  most  common  hemihedral  forms. 
Also  called  monometric,  regular , tessular,  cubic.  See  crys- 
tallography. — Isometric  perspective  or  projection,  a 
method  of  drawing  figures  of  machines,  etc.  It  is  an  or- 
thogonal projection  on  lines  equally  inclined  to  the  three 
principal  axes  of  the  body  to  be  represented. 

isometrical  (i-so-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  isometric  + 
-al.]  Same  as  isometric. 

isometrograph  (i-so-met'ro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr. 
icog,  equal,  + perpov , measure,  + ypa^eiv,  write.] 
An  instrument  for  accurately  spacing  and  draw- 
ing lines  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  as 
in  cross-hatching  sections  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. It  consists  of  mechanism  which  moves  a straight- 
edge or  ruler  a definite  distance  parallel  to  itself,  so  that 
lines  drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  are  equally  spaced. 

" ' ~ ' + 


ocean.  Such  lines  may  be  drawn  to  indicate  either  the 
distribution  of  the  saline  matter  (about  three  fourths  of 
which  in  the  main  ocean  consists  of  common  salt)  at  and 
near  the  surface,  or  its  variations  in  depth.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  isohalsincs  are  plotted  upon  a plane  surface  rep- 
resenting a vertical  section  of  the  ocean  between  the  de- 
sired points. 

isohyetal  (i-so-hi'e-tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  laog, 
equal,  4-  vet6q\  rain:  see  hyetal,']  I.  a.  Marking 
equality  of  rainfall:  as,  an  isohyetal  curve,  iso- 
hyetal lines  may  be  drawn  to  connect  places  having  the 
same  amount  of  annual  or  of  seasonal  rainfall.  An  isohye- 
tal map  or  chart  i3  more  generally  called  a rainfall  chart. 

II.  n.  An  isohyetal  line  or  curve, 
isokephaly  (l-so-kef'a-li),  n.  See  isocephaly. 
isoklinostat,  n.  See  isoclinostat. 
isolable  (is'o-  or  I'so-la-bl),  a.  [<  isol-ate  + 
-able.]  That  can  be"  isolated;  specifically,  in 
chem.,  capable  of  being  obtained  pure,  or  un- 
combined with  any  other  substance. 

It  [identity]  is  quite  accurately  distinguishable  from 
difference  in  known  matter,  but  it  is  not  isolable  from  dif- 
ference. B.  Bosanquet , Mind,  XIII.  359. 

isolate  (is'o-  or  I'so-lat),r.  t. ; prot,.  and  pp.  iso- 
la  ted,  ppr .'isolating.  [With  suffix  - ate A < F. 
isoler  = Pg.  isolar,  < It.  isolare,  < ML.  insulare, 
pp.  insulatus,  detach,  separate:  see  insulate.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  apart;  detach  or  separate  so 
as  to  be  alone : often  used  reflexively : as,  be 
isolated  himself  from  all  society. 

It  is  . . . possible  to  dissect  out  a nerve  with  a muscle 
attached,  to  keep  it  alive  for  a time,  and  thus  to  inquire 
what  an  isolated  nerve  will  do. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  56. 

2.  In  elect.,  same  as  insulate,  3. — 3.  In  chem., 
to  obtain  (a  substance)  free  from  all  its  oom- 

*-  binations. 

isolate  (is'o-  or  i'so-lat),  a.  [<  isolate,  v .]  Iso- 
lated; detached. 


yop<prj,  form.]  1.  A substance  which  exhibits 
isomorphism. — 2.  In  zool.,  an  organism  which 
has  the  same  form  as  another,  and  thus  resem- 
bles it,  though  belonging  to  a different  group. 


equal  parts:  see  isomerous.  Cf.  isomer.]  In 
zool.,  a part  or  segment  of  the  limb  of  one  ani- 
mal which  is  homologous  with  or  corresponds 
to  a part  in  another  animal.  Thus,  the  distal  end 

of  a bird’s  tibia  is  an  isamere  of  proximal  tarsal  bones  of  a + _ . . 

mammal.  See  isotoms,  and  membral  segment  (under  mem-  isomorphic  (l-so-mor  nk),  a.  [s  isoniorph-ous 


There  are  sandy  forms  [of  the  Jleticularia ] which  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  from  imperforate  Lituolidea  and  are 
nevertheless  perforate,  in  fact  are  “sandy  isomorphs  of 
Lagena,  Nodosaria,  Globigerina,  and  Rotalia.” 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  849. 


bral). 

The  lines  . . . are  isotomes,  cutting  the  limbs  into 
morphologically  equal  parts,  or  isomeres. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  229. 

isomeria  (l-so-me'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hopepyg, 
having  equal  parts:  see  isomerous.]  A distri- 
bution into  equal  parts.  Kersey,  1708. 
isomeric  (I-so-mer'ik),  a.  [<  isomer-ous  + 4c. ] 

1.  In  chem.,  of  a substance,  characterized  by 
isomerism  in  relation  to  another  substance. 

As  I learn  from  one  of  our  first  chemists,  Prof.  Prank- 
land,  protein  is  capable  of  existing  under  probably  at 
least  a thousand  isomeric  forms. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  App.,  p.  483. 

2.  In  zool.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  an  iso- 
mere  : as,  isomeric  segments  of  the  limbs. 

isomerieal  (i-so-mer'i-kal),  a.  [<  isomeric  + 

-al.]  Same  as  isomeric. 

isomerically  (I-so-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  iso-  *groups.  _ A . T,  . „ 

meric  manner;  as  regards  isomerism.  isomorphous  (l-sq-mor  fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  too g, 

[<  isomer- 


+ -ic. ] 1.  Same  as  isomorphous. — 2.  In  biol., 

being  of  the  same  or  like  form;  morphologi- 
cally alike;  equiformed. 

Dicholophus  . . . has  assumed  peculiar  raptorial  char- 
acters isomorphic  with  those  of  Gypogeranus,  which  is  a 

^true  bird  of  prey.  Nature,  XXXIX.  180. 

isomorphism  (i-so-mor'fizm),  n.  [<  isomorjph-ons 
+ -ism.~\  A similarity  of  crystalline  form:  as, 
(a)  between  substances  of  analogous  compo- 
sition or  atomic  proportions,  as  the  members 
of  a group  of  compounds  like  the  sulphates  of 
barium,  strontium,  and  lead;  (h)  between  com- 
pounds of  unlike  composition  or  atomic  pro- 
portions. The  first  of  these  is  isomorphism  proper,  and 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  isomerous  or  isonomic  iso- 
morphism ; the  second  as  heteromerous  or  heteronomic  iso- 
morphism, or  simply  as  homoeomorphism.  — Holohedral 
isomorphism,  in  math.,  the  identity  of  the  form  of  two 


isomeride  (i-som'e-rid  or  -rid),  n. 

+ ous  + -ide2.]  Same  as  isomer . 
isomerism  (I-som'e-rizm),  n.  [<  isomer-ous  + 
-ism.]  In  chem.,  identity  of  percentage  com- 
position with  difference  of  physical  or  of  both 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  difference 
may  be  one  of  molecular  weight  (polymerism),  or  of  order 
of  union  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  (metamerism),  or  of 
position  of  the  atoms  in  space  (stereo-isomerism).  The 
term  physical  isomerism  is  sometimes  applied  to  differ- 
ence only  in  the  cohesive  relations  of  identical  molecules. 
See  additional  information  under  isomerism  in  the  sup- 
plement 


equal,  + poptyy,  form.]  Exhibiting  the  prop- 
erty of  isomorphism.  Also  isomorphic. 

Notwithstanding  the  possibility,  in  the  case  of  certain 
carbonates,  of  substituting  isomorjihous  constituents  for 
one  another,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  evidence  as 
yet  breaks  down  the  list  of  chemical  elements. 

J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  127. 

Isomorphous  group,  (a)  A group  of  substances  having 
analogous  composition  and  closely  related  crystalline  form. 
Thus,  in  mineralogy,  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesi- 
um. iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  (respectively  CaCOs,  MgCOg, 
FeC03,  MnC03,  ZnC03)  form  an  isomorphous  group,  all 
crystallizing  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  and  with  near- 
ly the  same  angles,  the  angle  of  the  cleavage  rhombohe- 


line  iiiuieumes.  xnus,  uoiomite,  me  car  Donate  oi  calcium 
and  magnesium,  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  calcium  carbonate  molecules  with  those  of 
magnesium  carbonate.  ( b ) pi.  In  math.  See  groups. 

Isomya  (I-so-ml'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  wog, 
equal,  + pvg,  a mouse,  a muscle,  = E.  mouse. 
Cf.  Dimyaria.]  Isomyarian  mollusks;  Dimy- 


iaoipdpog, 
qual  in 

— i — jj,  uot .yi,]  In 

lot.,  an  epithet  used,  by  Lindley  to  express  the 
relation  to  a species  of  its  abnormal  forms  when 


isoseismic 

like  an  isopod ; resembling  an  isopod  in  form : 
specifically  applied  to  six-footed,  oblong,  flat- 
tened larvae  with  a distinct  thoracic  shield, 
long  antennae,  and  caudal  bristles  or  plates,  as 
those  of  the  roaches. 


_ ujuumM  jjuh!  - orchids  Actinia  is  now  regarded  as  an  isopho 

ana  proper,  one  of  three  orders  into  which  la-  . rous,  form  of  Dendrobium. 
mellibranchs  have  been  divided:  distinguished  ISOPMStlC  (rso-pi-es'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog,  equal, 
from  Heteromya  and  Monomya.  They  are  di-  7"  7r£E0T0£’’  verbal  adj.  of  it rf&iv,  press,  squeeze.] 
r. n: 1 o: ji--_  Isobaric ; denoting  equal  pressure. 


ioiauivii  iu  a opecies  01  n,s  aonormai  rorms  wnen  tfiose  of  the  roaches. 

they  are  sufficiency  habitual  to  have  been  taken  isopodimorphous  (i-so-pod-i-mor'fus),  a.  [< 
for  distinct  plants.  Thus,  the  assumed  genus  NL.  isopus  (isopod-),  isopod,  + Gr.  uopi m,  form.] 
Oi  orclilds  A (•lima,  is  now  rAfra/rflprl  n.s  an  isnnhn-  ft.,  w,  ^ 7 r rr  n J 


[As  isopod  4-  -OMS.] 


. — - — ■ ~ ■ viyw  UUill  XIX  §<I\J  III  If  10'  X 

_ vided  into  Integropallia  and  Sinupallia. 
isomyarian  (IJso-mi-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  Isomya  + 
- arian .]  Having  two  adductor  muscles  of  the 
same  size  or  nearly  so,  as  most  bivalve  mol- 
lusks ; perfectly  dimyarian ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Isomya. 

ison  (i'son),  n.  [<  Gr.  loon,  neut.  of  loos,  equal: 
see  iso-.]  In  the  music  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  sign  for  the  key-note. 

Isonandra  (i-so-nan'dra),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 


Isopleura  (i-sd-plij'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
isopleurus:  see  isopleurous.]  A prime  division 
of  gastropods  containing  those  which  are  equal 

SldprJ  rv»*  Eli  Q f nr»a  llvr  C7xrTviTV-inf-r>;,-ir>  1 . 


_ Same  as  isopodiform. 
isopodous  (i-sop'o-dus),  a 
_ Same  as  isopod. 
isopogonous  (i-so-pog'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loo g, 
equal,  + ndiyav,  beard,  barb.]  Equally  webbed : 
said  of  feathers  whose  inner  and  outer  webs  are 
alike  in  size  and  shape : opposed  to  anisopogo- 
nous 


with  Anisopleura.  me  isupieurai  gastropods  are 
chiefly  represented  by  the  chitons,  but  also  include  such 
worm-like  forms  as  Chcetodenna  and  Neomenia,.  Rank- 
ed as  a superorder,  the  Isopleura  have  been  divided  into 
three  orders,  Polyplacophora,  Chcetodermce,  and  Neomenoi- 
_ , ju-nau  ora,;,  n.  |_inij.,  irreg.  <,  Ur.  ,dea- 

‘ 101,  equal,  + avyp  (avdp-),  male  (mod.  bot.  sta-  isopleural  (l-so-plo'ral),  a.  [As  isopleur-ous  + 
mil  genus  of  sympetalous  plants,  ;«*•]  Having' the  right  and  left  sides  equal 


.*.  — » • “'7^  j y uiuiiv  kjvju,  oiar 

men).]  A small  genus  of  sympetalous  plants, 
of  the  family  Sapotacese.  The  flowers  are  tetra- 
merous,  the  corolla-tube  is  elongated,  the  stamens  are 
8 in  number  and  nearly  equal,  and  the  seeds  are  albumi 
nous.  They  are  evergreen  trees  with  entire  leaves,  »a 
tives  of  southern  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  adjacent  islands 
The  best-known  species  is  I.  lanceolata.  The  gutta 
percha  trees,  Palaquium  Gutta,  P.  polyanthum,  and  P 

nhnvnftirn.  hnvp  hoon  roforrad  to  thio  n.. 


. , Having  .no  ..guu  mm  ica  sums  equal ; 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  as  most  animals ; of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Isopleura. 
isopleurous  (I-so-pl6'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  isopleurus, 

< Gr.  io-dir^Eupof,  having  equal  sides,  equilateral,  . 

< laog,  equal,  4-  irMvpa,  side.]  Same  as  isopleu-  ^®°P^era  (1_sop  te-ra),  n.  pi 

ral'  1 ’ J tsopterus:  see  isopterous .] 


O wvvu,  j.  . poiyu  • II  run,,  auu  J . Tilt 

oboyatum,  have  been  referred  to  this  genus  by  some  /?  - i w • x r>TT  ,x  . 

authors.  Isoplexis  (l-so-plek  sis),  n.  [NL.  (Lmdley 


. u. — . - 'i -*v  • ‘7'-'-  x.  rciso  isopoaan,  isopocie.  bluish  shades  of  red.  Also  called  anthrapurpurin 

Ut  or  pertaining  to  isonomy ; the  same  or  eqnal  Isopoda  (i-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  Isopyrese  (i-so-pi're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
aw  or  nr  , nom  in,  isopus  (isopod-),  equal-footed:  see  isopod.]  An  bach,  1837),<  Isopyrum  -b  -cce.~\  Aformer  tribe 

order  of  arthrostracous  or  edriophthalmous  plants  of  the  family  Ranunculacese,  typified 
(sessile-eyed)  crustaceans, with  7 free  thoracic  by  the  genus  Isopyrum:  now  merged  in  the 
somites  bearing  as  many  pairs  of  legs,  which  ,_tribe  Helleborese. 


Isonandrese  (i-so-nan  'dre-e),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kadlkofer,  1887),  < Isonandra  + -cos.]  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Sapotacese , now  in- 
cluded in  the  tribe  Palaquicse. 
isonephelic  (I//so-ne-fe'l'ik), «.  [<  Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ vsfysfoi,  cloud : see  nebula.']  Indicating  equal- 
ity as  regards  the  prevalence  of  clouds Isone- 

phelic  line,  ill  meteor.,  an  imaginary  line  over  the  earth’s 
surface  passing  through  points”  which  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  cloudiness  of  the  sky  for  a given  period  (month  or 
year). 

A chart  of  the  world  showing  lines  of  equal  annual 
cloudiness  (isonephelic)  is  given  by  Renan. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  290. 

isonomia  (i-so-no'mi-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaovouia, 
equality  of  rights : see  isonomy.]  Equality  be- 
fore the  law  ; uniformity  of  rights. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  constitution  so  admirable  as  this 
equality  of  civil  rights,  this  isonomia  which  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped  to  find  in  democrati- 
cal  government.  Sir  E,  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  200. 

isonomic  (l-so-nom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  loovo/UKdc,  < 
loovoyta,  equality  of  laws:  see  isonomy.]  1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  isonomy;  the  same  or  < 
in  law  or  right. — 2.  One  in  kind  or  origin : spe- 
cifically applied  in  chemistry  to  isomorphism 
subsisting  between  two  compounds  of  like  com- 
position: opposed  to  heleronomic. 
isonomy  (l-son'q-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ieovouia,  eqnal 
distribution,  equality  or  rights  or  laws,  < ladvo- 
pog,  equally  distributed,  having  equal  rights,  < 
loog,  equal,  + vo/iog,  distribution,  custom,  law: 
see  name.]  Equality  as  regards  rights  and  priv- 
ileges ; isonomia. 

Philolaus  . . . introduced  an  isonomy  into  the  oligarchy, 
and  so  enabled  it  to  hold  its  ground. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  185. 

Isonym  (Vso-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  lolowpog,  having 
the  same  name,  ( loog,  eqnal,  + uvoiia,  ovv/j.a, 
name.]  In  phifol,  :i,  paronym, 
isonymic  (I-so-nim'ik),  a.  [<  isonym  + -ic.]  In 
_ philol.,  paronymic. 

isonymy  (i-son'i-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  icrwvvfi'ia,  same- 
ness of  name,  < i ctum/iog,  having  the  same  name : 

_ see  isonym.]  Same  as  paronymy. 
iso^athy  (I-sop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  tryog,  eqnal,  + 
iradog,  suffering,  'disease.]  The  theory  that  dis- 
ease maybe  cured  by  the  product  of  the  disease, 
as  smallpox  by  minute  doses  of  variolous  mat- 
ter; also,  the  theory  that  a diseased  organ  may 
be  cured  by  eating  the  same  organ  of  a healthy 
animal. 

isoperimetrical  (i-so-per-i-met'ri-kal),  a.  [< 
isoperimetry  + -ic-ali]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
isoperimetry. — 2.  Having  equal  boundaries: 
as,  isoperimetrical  figures  or  bodies, 
isoperimetry  (l^so-pe-run'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  lm g, 
equal,  + ■Kepi/jerpov,  circumference  : see  perim- 
eter.] In  geom.,  the  science  of  figures  having 


,,  tuuo  ouLLLaimng  tnuse  \\  men  are  equal-  / ions. 
sided  or  bilaterally  symmetrical:  contrasted  isopolity  (i-so-pol'i-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  laonoWirda, 
isopleura.  The  isopleural  gastropods  are  equality  of  civic  rights,  (.  laoTzoliTyg,  a citizen 

resented  hr  ]„.t  „1,  „ wjtll  rights,  < iaof,  equal,  + TioXiTyg,  a 

citizen:  see  polity.]  Equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  different  communities;  mutual  politi- 
cal rights. 

Niebuhr  . . . establishes  the  principle  that  the  census 
comprehended  all  the  confederate  cities  which  had  the 
right  of  isopolity.  Milman. 

Between  America  and  England  . . . one  would  be  glad 
if  there  could  exist  some  isopolity. 

Clough,  To  C.  E.  Norton,  Sept.  21, 1853. 

[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 

-jr — — j wj  The  termites  or 

white  ants  regarded  as  an  order  of  insects. 
They  have  large,  equal,  and  naked  wings  not  folded  in  re- 
pose,  well-developed  manducatory  jaws,  and  short  many- 
jointed  antennae.  The  larvae  and  pupae  resemble  the  neu- 
ters : the  latter  arc  wingless.  This  suborder  is  represent, 
ed  by  the  family  Termitidw  alone. 

Vi’1,,  isopterous  (i-sop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  isopterus 
£cf'  Gr-  w6*TeP°t,  poet.,  swift  as  flight),  < Gr. 
toog,  equal,  + nrspdv,  wing.]  Having  the  wings 
equal ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Isoptera  or 
white  ants,  or  having  their  characters, 
isopurpuric  (P'so-per-pu'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  inog, 
equal,  + L.  purpureus,  purple:  see  purple.] 
Same  as  purpuric — Isopurpuric  acid,  C8H5NB06, 

aii  acid  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  forming  a potas- 
sium salt  when  strong  solutions  of  picric  acid  and  potas- 
sium cyanide  are  mixed.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a dye 
under  the  name  of  grenat  soluble.  ’ 

isopurpurin  (i-so-per'pu-rin),  ??.  [<  isoptirpur- 

(ic)  + -in 2.]  A coal-tar  color  (C14H502(0H)3) 
used  in  dyeing,  closely  allied  to  alizarin,  formed 
by  heating  beta-anthraquinon  disulphonic  acid 
with  caustic  sodaand  potassium  chlorate,  it  is 
sold  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  alizarin,  and  pro- 
duces  the  yellow  shade  of  red,  while  true  alizarin  gives 

nlllicn  clunloa  of  A 1 „ 1 1 „ .1 u ..  . ° 


1821),  < Gr.  icog , equal,  + a stroke,  < 

7r?o7jco£iv,  strike,  cut.]  A genus  of  S crophu- 
lariacese , made  by  some  authors  a section  of 
Digitalis , but  distinguished  by  a shrubby  habit 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  equals  the  lower.  The  two  species,  /.  Seep- 
trum  from  Madeira  and  I.  Canariensis  from  the  Canaries, 
cultivated  in  greenhouses,  bear  terminal  racemes  of 
showy  yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers, 
isopod  (i'so-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  isopus  (iso- 
pod-), < Gr. 
icog,  equal,  + 
Trovg  (nod-)  = 
E.  foot.]  I.  a. 
Having  the 
feet  all  alike, 
or  similar  in 
character; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Isopoda  or  having 
their  characters.  Also  isopodous. 

II.  n.  An  isopod  crustacean ; any  one  of  the 
Isopoda. 

Also  isopodan,  isopode. 


Blind  Isopod  ( Cacidotea  stygia).  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 


ixLtnxij  poxia  am.  itrga,  nuiuu 

are  alike  in  size  and  direction,  whence  the 
name;  the  Polygonata  of  Fabricius.  The  body 
is  usually  broad  and  depressed,  and  more  or  less  arched ; 
the  head  is  almost  always  distinct  from  the  thorax, 
except  from  the  first  thoracic  ring,  with  which  it  is 
united ; and  the  abdomen  is  short-ringed  and  often  re- 
duced. There  are  no  branchial  thoracic  vesicles,  the 
respiratory  function  being  carried  on  by  the  peculiarly 
modified  laminar  legs  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic  legs 
of  the  females  may  be  modified  to  form  brood-pouches  for 

(hp  Prrrra  Vm  mnnno  1. i _ i.  _ _ . u 1 


oost,egites.  ' The 
sexes  are  distinct, 
except  in  Cymotho- 
idee.  Isopods  are 
found  in  both  salt 
and  fresh  water, 
and  also  on  land. 

The  terrestrial  iso- 
pods, family  Onis- 
cidce,  are  known  as 
sow-bugs,  wood-lice, 
and  slaters.  The 
gribble,  Limnoria 
terebrans,  is  a ma- 
rine form.  Many 
Isopoda  are  ecto- 
parasite, as  the  Cymothoidce  on  the  gills  and  in  the  mouth 
of  fishes,  and  the  Bopyridce  in  the  gills  of  prawns.  The  or- 
der was  divided  by  Milne-Edwards  into  three  sections,  Se- 
dentaria,  Natatoria , and  Cursoria,  according  to  the  hab 

lfc  nf  flip  nnlwinln  T)..  ill  ......  XI.  ..  T 7 7 . 


Isopyrum  (i-so-pi'rum),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus'), 
< L.  isopyrum,  < Gr.  lodTrvpov,  a plant  not  iden- 
tified (Fumaria  capreolata  ?),  < laog,  equal,  + 
nvpdg,  wheat  (or  Trip  = E./re).]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Ranunculacese,  the  type  of 
the  old  tribe  Isopyrese.  They  are  slender  smooth 
herbs  with  perennial  root,  bi-  to  triternately  compound 
leaves,  and  solitary  or  loosely  panicled  white  flowers. 
About  27  species  are  known  in  the  north  temperate  por- 
tions of  both  hemispheres. 


.m V MV,  inuuintu  IU  1UI  III  U1UUL  . . „ . . 

the  eggs  by  means  of  delicate  membranous  plates  called  tions  ot  both  her 

isorrhythmic  (i-so-rith'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  long, 
equal,  + pvdpig,  rhythm:  see  rhythm.]  In  anc. 


Three  Types  of  Isopods, 
i,  sedentary,  Ropyrus  squillarum.  2,  na- 
tatory, Cymociocea  lamarcki.  3,  cursorial, 
Oniscus  asellus,  a common  wood-louse  or 
sow-bug  : a , head ; b,  thorax ; c,  abdomen. 


pros. , having  the  same  number  of  moral  or  units 
of  time  in  thesis  and  arsis:  as,  an  isorrhythmic 
measure  or  foot;  characterized  by  such  pro- 
portion (1:1)  of  thesis  and  arsis:  as,  the  isor- 
rhythmic class  of  feet ; isorrhythmic  movement. 
The  isorrhythmic  class  (of  feet)  consists  of  the 
tetrasemic  feet,  namely : the  dactyl  (-  | ^ ^), 
_ the  anapest  (■-  ^ [ —),  and  the  spondee  (—  | — ). 
isosceles  (i-sos'e-lez),  a.  [<  L.  isosceles,  < Gr. 
icooKelyg,  with  equal  legs  (inoo Ke/ig  rpiyuvov,  a 
triangle  with  two  sides  equal),  < icog, 
equal,  + ovcrilof,  leg.]  Having  two 
legs  or  sides  equal:  as,  an  isosceles 
triangle. 


its  of  the  animals.  By  Claus  the  Isopoda  are  made  a sub-  Isosceles  fi-sos'e  lev!  « r\TT  . ... 
order  of  Arthrostraca,  and  divided  into  two  tribes,  Ani-  iS,®  i . ’ c LJSllV 

sopoda  (which  resemble  amphipods)  and  Euisopoda  or  isosceles,  o.J  A genus  of  cerambycid  isosceles 

genuine  isonods.  OtborR  iwtrm  nhnnt  fpn  fomiiipo  lonsnoorn  hpiptlos.  Newman  1842.  Triangle. 


— j 7 -j  ovimmxvx^io.  xxcduiug  types  are  j tanaiace 
ana  Anceidce  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Cymo- 
XX&V*XV70  ua,mK  thoidce  Sphceromidce,  Idoteidce , Asellidce,  Bopyridce,  and 

equal  perimeters  or  boundaries.  The  problem  to  • 0msafx- 

determine  among  all  curves  having  their  extremities  at  ls0P0aan  (l-sop  o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  isopod  + 
two  given  points  and  a given  length  that  one  which  in-  -an.]  Same  as  isopod. 


— vui . Co  uuiuig  uiou  tAKioauiics  at 

two  given  points  and  a given  length  that  one  which  in- 
closes the  maximum  area  is  the  problem  of  isoperimetry ; 
and  the  name  is  extended  to  every  problem  involving  the 
# calculus  of  variations  in  the  same  way. 

isopetalous  (I-so-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  laog , equal, 


-1  ."  V •. iwupmpuuo/  anu  AJUbOUpuuil,  Ur  , . l , i 0 

genuine  isopods.  Others  reckon  about  ten  families,  not  iongicorn  beetles.  

separated. into  suborders._  Leading  types  are  Tanaidac  isoseismal  (l-so-sls'mal),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  Icog, 

" equal,  + cuopog,  a shaking,  an  earthquake: 

see  seismic.]  I.  n.  A curve  or  line  connecting 
points  at  which  an  earthquake-shock  is  felt  with 
equal  intensity,  or  at  which  there  is  an  “«nnnl 


The  size  of  the  body  far  transcends  the  ordinary  Isopo- 
dan limit.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  659. 


. — — c.v,  equal 

overthrow”  (Mallet).  See  liomoseismal. 

II.  a.  Belonging  or  related  to  an  isoseismal ; 
having  the  character  of  an  isoseismal : as,  an 
isoseismal  curve. 


Tr'; — r '-,-r  jry  L ' -“-siy isopode  (i'so-pod),  a.  and  ».  Same  as  


A Isosoma 

Isosoma  (i-so-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  laoaupor,  of 
a like  body,  < laoq,  equal,  + aaua,  body.]  1. 

A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  fam- 
ily Chalcididis  and  subfamily  Eurytomince,  con- 
taining plant-feeding  forms  furnishing  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  in  this  parasitic  family.  I. 
hordei  is  known  as  the  joint-worm  fly.  Walker, 

1832. — 2.  A genus  of  Elateridw  or  click-beetles, 
containing  one  species,  I.  elateroides,  from  the 
Caucasus.  Menbtries,  1832. 

Isospondyli  (i-so-spon'di-11),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  . _ ..  _ ...  , ^ , ...  r,  ~ 

of  isospondylus:  see  isospondylous.]  An  order  lSOtnermODatn  (l-sp-ther  mo-Datn),  w.  K Ur. 
of  physostomous  fishes  with  no  precoraeoid  oqnal,  + Oep/iy,  heat,  + paoog,  depth.]  A 
arch,  the  scapular  arch  suspended  to  the  era-  J^ne  drawn  through  points  of  equal  temperature 
mum,  a symplectic  bone,  the  pterotic  and  an-  ^ a vertical  section  of  the  ocean.  Sir  C.  TVy- 
terior  vertebras  simple,  and  the  parietals  sep-  . Thomson,  1876. 

arated  by  the  supraoccipital.  The  order  in-  lSOtnermous  (i-sp-ther'mus),  a.  Same  as  iso- 
cludes  most  soft -rayed  fishes,  the  most  primi-  thermal. 

* * ■ " ~ ~ isotherombrose  (I//so-the-rom,br6s),  a. 
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different  continents;  an  isothermal  chart. 
Also  isothermous.—  Isothermal  coordinates.  See 
coordinate.—  Isothermal  line,  an  isotherm.— Isother- 
mal surface,  a surface  every  point  of  which  has  the 
same  temperature.  The  line  of  intersection  of  an  iso- 
thermal Burface  with  any  level  surface  is  an  isothermal 
line. — Isothermal  zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded 
by  corresponding  isothermal  lines. 

ii.  n.  An  isothermal  line  ; an  isotherm. 

Isotherms,  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  tempera- 
ture. A.  GeiHe,  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  60. 


tive  of  the  bony  fishes.  Cope,  1870, 
isospondylous  (i-so-spon'di-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
isospondylus,  < Gr.  loos,  equal,  + ottoih5v?,os, 
vertebra.]  Having  the  characters  of  the  I so- 
ifSpondyli;  pertaining  to  the  Isospondyli. 
isospore  (I'so-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  loos , equal,  + 
o-odpos,  a seed:  see  spore. ] A spore  of  any 
homosporous  fern:  as  • employed  by  Rosta- 
finski,  the  same  as  zygosperm. 

Isosporia  (i-so-spd'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Baker), 

< Gr.  loos,  equal,  + oiropa,  a seed.]  A series 
of  vascular  cryptogamous  plants,  including  the 
Filices,  Equisetacece,  and  Lycopodiaceai,  in  which 
the  spores  are  said  to  be  all  of  one  kind.  Later 
investigation  has  shown  that  this  classification  is  incorrect, 
since  there  are  both  isosporous  (homosporous)  and  heteros- 
porous  ibices,  Equisetacece,  and  Lycopodiacece.  See  homos- 
porous. 

isosporous  (i-sos'po-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal, 

+ aicopa,  a seed:  see  spore .]  Same  as  homos- 

* porous.  ^ 

isostatic  (l-so-stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal,  _ fatal  results. 

+ orariKos,  stable.]  In  hydrostatic  equilibrium  isotome  (i' so -tom),  n. 


issuably 

ispaghul-seed  (is'pa-gul-sed),  n.  [E.  Ind.] 
The  seed  of  Plantago  ovata,  a native  of 
northwestern  India.  These  seeds  are  grayish-pink 
in  color,  and  are  used  to  prepare  a highly  esteemed  mu- 
cilaginous drink.  Also  called  spogel-seed. 
ispida  (is'pi-da),  n.  [NL.  (Gesner,  1555),  appar. 
improp.  for  hispida,  < L.  hispidus,  rough,  shaggy : 
see  hispid.']  If.  One  of  sundry  slender-billed 
birds,  especially  the  kingfisher  or  halcyon  and 
the  bee-eater  or  apiaster. — 2.  Tho  technical 
specific  name  of  the  small  kingfisher  of  Europe, 
Alcedo  ispida. — 3.  [cap.]  A genus  of  kingfish- 
ers, equivalent  to  the  modern  family  Alcedini- 
dee,  variously  restricted  by  subsequent  authors, 
and  now  disused.  Brisson,  17C0. 
ispravnik  (is-prav'nik),  n.  [Russ,  isprauniku, 
(see  def.),  < ispravnuii,  exact,  correct;  cf.  is- 
pravlyati,  correct,  repair,  exercise  (a  function).] 
The  chief  police  officer  of  a Russian  uyezd  or 
rural  district,  and  the  presiding  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict police  court.  His  duties  are  partly  judicial  and 
partly  executive,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly in  the  remoter  parts,  his  powers  are  virtually  those  of 
a local  governor. 

I-spy  (i'spi'),  »t.  [So  called  from  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  seeker  (“it”),  “I spy”  (So-and-so), 
when  he  discovers  a hidden  player.]  A chil- 
dren’s game,  the  same  as  hide-and-seek.  Also, 
with  unoriginal  aspiration,  hi-spy,  hy-spy. 

O,  the  curly-headed  varlets!  I must  come  to  play  at 
Blind  llarry  and  Hy-Spy  with  them. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  lviiL 


[<Gr. 

loos,  equal,  + dt pos,  summer,  + byfipos,  rain: 
see  imbricate.]  In  meteor.,  characterized  by 
an  equal  amount  of  rainfall  in  summer;  noting 
lines  connecting  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  where  this  condition  exists. 

Isotoma  (i-sot'o-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  loos,  equal, 

+ ropy,  a cutting,  i repvetv,  rapelv,  cut.]  1.  In 
entom .:  (a)  A genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  La- 
griidee,  containing  a few  South  American  spe- 
cies. Blanchard,  1845.  (6)  A genus  of  thysan- 
urous  insects,  of  which  I.  arborea  is  the  typical 
form.  There  are  a number  of  other  species. 

Bourlet,  1839.— 2.  In  lot.,  a genus  of  herba-  Israelite  (iz'ra-el-It),  n.  [<  LL.  Israelita,  usu- 


ceous  plants  of  the  family  Campanulaceee. 

The  flowers  are  axillary,  with  a nearly  regular  salver- 
shaped  corolla ; the  tube  is  very  long  and  slender,  and  only 
slightly  split  or  not  at  all ; and  the  stamens  are  inserted 
toward  the  top.  About  8 species  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  is  I.  longiflora,  called  by  the  Spanish- 
Americans  reventa-cavallos,  because  fatal  to  horses.  It 
acts  upon  the  human  system  as  a violent  cathartic,  with 


[<  Gr.  loog , equal,  + 


from  equality  of  pressure.  Thus,  the  earth’s  crust 
is  conceived  to  be  formed  of  elementary  conical  prisms  of 
equal  weight,  and  hence  the  crust  is  isostatic,  or  in  an  iso- 
static condition. 

isostemonous  (I-so-stem'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  loos, 
equal,  + arypuv,  a stamen.]  In  hot.,  having 
the  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  or 
petals,  or  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  flower, 
isostemony  (I-so-stem'o-ni),  n.  [As  isostemo-  isotomous  (i-sot'o-mus),  a.  [<  isotome  + -ous.] 
nous  4-  -?/.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  iso-  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isotome : as,  isotomous 
stemonous.  ^-segments  of  a man,  horse,  and  bird.  Coues. 

isotely  (l'so-tel-i),  n.  [<  Gr.  laorehua,  equality  isotonic  (l-so-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  loirovos,  haying 
of  tax  and  tribute,  < InorcAijs,  paying  alike,  < loot;,  equal  accent  (or  tone),  (Jfl°S,  equal,  + tovos, 


ropy,  a cutting,  < repvetv,  rapelv,  cut.]  In  zobl., 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  same  joint, 
or  between  the  same  segments,  of  the  same 
limb  in  different  animals,  to  indicate  those  seg- 
ments which  are  homologous.  Thus,  the  tibiotar- 
sal  isotome  passes  through  the  ankle-joint  of  man,  the  hock 
of  a horse,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  of  a bird.  Coues, 
1884.  See  isomere. 


equal,  + t&Io,,  tax,  tribute.]  In  ancient  Ath- 
ens, equality  before  the  law  with  citizens, 
granted  to  an  alien ; immunity  from  the  disad- 
vantages of  alienage. 

The  two  brothers  returned  to  Athens.  . . . Though  not 
possessing  the  right  of  citizenship,  they  possessed  the 
^ isotely . Whiton,  .Notes  on  Lysias,  p.  52, 

isotheral  (I'so-ther-al),  a.  [<  isothere  + -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  iso- 
there; indicating  the  distribution  of  summer 
temperature  by  means  of  isotheres : as,  an  iso- 
theral ebart ; isotheral  lines, 
isothere  (l'so-ther),  n.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal,  + 
depos,  summer.]  An  imaginary  line  over  the 
earth’s  surface  passing  through  points  which 
*have  the  same  mean  summer  temperature, 
isotherm  (l'so-therm),  n.  [<  Gr.  loos,  equal,  + 
6eppy,  heat.]  ’ A line  connecting  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  having  the  same  temperature. 
The  temperatures  are  assumed  to  be  previously  reduced 
to  a uniform  altitude  at  or  above  sea-level.  The  isotherm 
of  the  winter  months  is  sometimes  designated  as  the 
isochimal  or  isochimenal ; that  of  the  summer  months  as 
the  isotheral ; that  of  the  whole  year  as  the  annual ; that 
*of  the  average  of  many  years  as  the  normal  annual. 

isothermal  (I-so-ther'mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
loog,  equal,  t Oepfiy,  heat  (see  isotherm ),  + -ah'] 
I.  a.  Of  the  same  degree  of  heat ; of  the  same 
temperature;  in  meteor.,  pertaining  to  or 
marking  equality  of  atmospheric  temperature  ; 


ally  in  pi.  Israelites,  < Gr.  ’lopayMryg,  a descen- 
dant of  Israel,  < 'I opaifk,  < Heb.  Yisrael , Israel, 
orig.  another  name  of  Jacob,  then  a collective 
name  for  the  Jews.]  A descendant  of  Israel 
or  Jacob;  one  of  “the  children  of  Israel”; 
a Hebrew;  a Jew.  Israelites  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  down  to  the  death  of  Saul,  when  it 
came  to  be  restricted  to  those  northern  tribes  who  re- 
belled against  David,  and  more  definitely  applied  to  the 
ten  tribes  that  set  up  a separat  e monarchy  on  the  death  of 
Solomon.  After  the  captivity  the  name  again  came  to  be 
the  appellation  of  the  reunited  branches  of  the  nation,  but 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  term  Jew,  especially 
among  foreigners. 

The  Hebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines  before  that 
time,  . . . even  they  also  turned  to  be  with  the  Israelites 
that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan.  1 Sam.  xiv.  21. 

I also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Horn.  xi.  1. 

New  Israelite,  a member  of  a certain  English  sect : same 
as  Southcottian. 

Israelitic  (iz*ra-e-lit'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Israeliticus , 
< Israelita,  Israelite : see  Israelite.]  Pertaining 
to  the  Israelites;  Jewish;  Hebrew. 

These  books  give  us  a fairly  trustworthy  account  of  Is- 
raelitic life  and  thought  in  the  times  which  they  cover. 

lluxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  347. 


tone,  accent:  see  tone.]  Having  or  indicating 
equal  tones — Isotonic  system  or  temperament,  in 
music,  the  system  of  equal  temperament.  See  tempera- 
ment. 

isotrope  (I'sd-trop),  a.  [<  Gr.  loog , equal,  4- 
rpoiry,  a turning,  < rpeireiv,  turn.]  Same  as  iso-  Israelitish  (iz//ra-e-li'tish),  a.  [<  Israelite  + 
tropic.  -ish1.]  Belonging  to  the  Israelites;  of  the  Jew- 

isotropic  (l-so-trop'ik),  a.  [As  isotrope  + -ic.  ish  race. 

Cf.  tropic.]  1.  Having  the  same  properties  in  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose  father  waa 
all  directions:  said  of  a medium  with  respect  an  Egyptian,  went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  elasticity,  conduction  of  heat  or  electricity,  e . Lev*  XX1V" 10* 

or  radiation  of  heat  and  light.  Thus,  all  crystallized  isset,  v.  i.  [See  isli.]  To  go  out ; issue, 
substances  belonging  to  the  isometric  system  are  isotropic,  isshliet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  issue. 


with  respect  to  heat  and  light. 

The  substance  of  a homogeneous  solid  is  called  isotropic 
when  a spherical  portion  of  it,  tested  by  any  physical  agen- 
cy, exhibits  no  difference  in  quality  however  it  is  turned. 

W.  Thomson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  804. 
2.  Having  equal,  common,  or  non-specific  de- 
velopmental capacity. 

The  conclusion  [isl  that  the  nervous  system,  and  corre- 
spondingly other  organs,  may  develop  from  any  portion 
of  the  egg-substance — in  short,  that  the  egg  is  isotropic. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  416. 
isotropous  (i-sot'ro-pus),  a.  [As  isotrope  + 
-Ohs.]  Same  as  isotropic. 

In  a previous  note  . . . the  author  studied  the  problem 
connected  with  the  cooling  of  a homogeneous  and  isotro- 
j'pous  solid  body.  Nature,  XXXIX.  239. 

isotropy  (I'so-tro-pi),  n.  [As  isotrope  + -y.] 
The  state  or  property  of  being  isotropic. 


Issida  (is'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Issus  + -ida.] 
The  Issidce  rated  as  a subfamily  of  Fulgoridce. 

Issidse  (is'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Issus  + -idee.] 
A family  of  homopterous  insects,  typified  by 
the  genus  Issus.  It  contains  thickset  robust  bugs,  many 
of  which  are  rough,  resembling  bits  of  bark,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit protective  mimicry.  They  are  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  tropical  countries,  and  are  classified  under 
about  50  genera  and  more  than  200  species. 

Issidioromys  (is"i-dI-or'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  error  for  *Isidoromys,  < L.  Isidorus, 
a man’s  name  (referring  to  Isidore  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire),  + Gr.  pvq  = E.  mouse.]  A notable  ge- 
nus of  fossil  myomorphic  rodents  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Tertiary,  referred  to  the  family  Ca- 
viidse,  having  rootless  molars  whose  crowns 
are  divided  into  cordate  lobes  by  reentering 
enamel-folds.  Croizet,  1840. 


There  is  involved  no  assumption  as  to  the  homogeneity  igguable  (ish'6-a-bl),  a.  [<  issue  + -able.]  1. 

• I rctr/n 1 1 / nf  thp  diplpetrifi  nipdinm  rv  ■ , . ■ •*.  7 ,■  i i , i • i r\ 


Isothermal  Lines. 


exhibiting  the  geographical  distribution  of 
temperature:  as,  the  isothermal  relations  of 
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or  isotropy  of  the  dielectric  medium. 

Philosophical  Mag.,  XXVI.  243. 
Metatatic  isotropy,  the  isotropy  of  a solid  for  which 
any  three  orthogonal  axes  are  metatatic. 
isotype  (i'so-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  laorvirog,  shaped 
alike  (having  the  same  type),  < loog,  equal  (par- 
allel), + riirof,  type,  form.]  In  zoogeog.,  a form 
common  to  two  or  more  countries:  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  same  genus  or  family  oc- 
curring in  different  countries.  T.  Gill,  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1881,  p.  460. 
isotypic  (l-so-tip'ik),  a.  [<  isotype  + -ic.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  an  isotype, 
isozooid  (i-so-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  iaor,  equal,  + 
zobid.]  In  zool.,  the  opposite  of  allozooid. 


Capable  of  issuing,  or  liable  to  be  issued. — 2. 
Iu  late,  pertaining  to  an  issue  or  issues;  that 
admits  of  issue  being  taken  upon  it ; in  which 
issues  are  made  up : as,  an  issuable  plea ; an  is- 
suable term. 

For  now  the  course  is,  to  make  the  sheriff’s  venire  re- 
turnable on  the  last  return  of  the  same  term  wherein  is- 
sue is  joined,  viz.  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms : which,  from 
the  making  up  of  the  issues  therein,  are  usually  called  is- 
suable terms.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xxiii. 

Issuable  plea,  a plea  upon  which  a plaintiff  may  take  is- 
sue and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits. 

issuably  (ish'6-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  issuable  man- 
ner ; so  as  to  raise  an  issue  on  the  merits : as, 
‘ 1 pleading  issuably,"  Burrill. 


issuance 

issuance  (ish'6-ans),  n.  [<  issuan(t)  + -ce.] 
The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out : as,  the  issu- 
ance  of  rations. 

issuant  (ish ' o-  ant),  a . [<  issue  + -ant.'] 

Emerging : in  her".,  said  of  a beast  of  which  only 
the  upper  half  is  seen.  Especially 
—(a)  When  emerging  from  the  lower 
edge  or  bottom  of  a chief,  and  therefore 
borne  upon  the  chief : as,  a chief  gules, 
a demi-lion  issuant  argent.  In  this  sense 
contrasted  with  ascendant,  which  means 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  a shield  or 
from  the  outer  edge  of  a fesse,  etc.,  and 
with  jessant  and  naissant,  which  mean 
rising  from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary,  as 
a fesse,  and  usually  borne  partly  on  the  ordinary  and  part- 
ly on  the  field  above  it.  (6)  Rising  out  of  any  other  bear- 
ing, or  from  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon.  [Rare  in  this 
sense.]— Issuant  and  revertant,  in  her.,  coming  into 
sight  and  disappearing  : said  of  two  beasts  of  which  the 
upper  part  of  one  and  the  lower  part  of  the  other  are  visi- 
ble, as  when  one  of  them  rises  from  the  base  of  the  shield 
★and  the  other  disappears  at  the  top. 
issue  (ish/o),  u.  [<  ME.  issue,  issu,  issliue,  iscli- 
ewe,  yssewe,  < OF.  issue,  eissue , essue,  F.  issue,  a 
going  out,  egress,  outlet,  final  event,  < issu , pp. 
of  issir,  eisser,  < L.  exire,  go  out : see  exit.  Cf . 
ish.  The  noun  is  in  later  senses  partly  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A going,  passing,  or  flowing  out; 
passage  from  within  outward ; an  outgoing, 
outflow,  or  flux. 

With  my  mouthe  if  I laugh  moch  or  lite, 

Myn  yen  sholde  make  a contynaunce  vn-trewe, 

Myn  hert  also  wolde  haue  ther-of  despite. 

The  wepyng  teres  haue  so  large  ysseive. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  53. 

A woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  isme  of  blood 
twelve  years  came  behind  him.  Mat.  ix.  20. 

2.  Means  of  egress;  an  opening  or  outlet'  a 
passage  leading  outward ; a vent. 


Lion  issuant. 
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or  within  a certain  period:  as,  a large  issue  of 
bank-notes ; the  daily  issues  of  a newspaper. 

No  undeserving  favourite  doth  boast 
His  issues  from  our  treasury. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  4. 

To  restrict  issues,  or  forbid  notes  below  a certain  de- 
nomination, is  no  less  injurious  than  inequitable. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  434. 

The  vast  development  of  stereotyping  has  made  the 
word  issue  a partial  substitute  for  the  word  “edition.” 

AT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  478. 

9.  A matter  of  which,  the  result  is  to  be  de- 
cided; that  which  is  to  be  determined  by  trial 
or  contention;  a conclusion  held  in  abeyance 
for  consideration  or  debate ; a choice  between 
alternatives:  as,  the  issues  of  the  day;  a dead 
issue. 

Thus  was  raised  a simple  issue  of  law  to  he  decided  by 
the  court.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

In  this  act  . . . they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue,  “immediate  dissolution  or  blood." 

Lincoln,  in  Kaymond,  p.  141. 
The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 
As  ours  to-day.  Whittier,  Anniversary  Poem. 

10.  In  law:  (a)  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings 
in  a suit,  by  the  presentation  of  a controverted 
point  to  be  determined  by  trial.  It  is  either 
an  issue  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  court, 
or  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a jury  or  by  the 
court,  (h)  The  controversy  on  any  material 
fact,  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the 
other,  in  a trial,  (c)  The  sending  out  or  au- 
thoritative delivery  of  a document:  as,  the  is- 
sue of  execution  — At  Issue,  (a)  In  controversy:  op- 
posing or  contesting ; hence,  at  variance ; disagreeing  ; 
inconsistent ; inharmonious. 


isthmian 

This  is  my  fault : as  for  the  rest  appeal’d, 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a villain. 

Shak.,  llicli.  II.,  i.  1, 143.. 

4.  To  come  to  a result  or  conclusion;  reach  an 
end;  close;  terminate:  with  in  before  an  ob- 
ject; as,  we  knownothowthe  cause  will  issue; 
the  negotiations  issued  in  a firm  peace. 

Her  effort  to  bring  tears  into  her  eyes  issued  in  an  odd 
contraction  of  her  face. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  9. 

The  child  issues  in  the  man  as  his  successor,  and  the 
child  and  the  man  issue  in  the  old  man. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  131. 

5.  In  law : (a)  To  come  to  a question  in  fact  or 
law  on  which  the  parties  join  in  resting  the  de- 
cision of  the  cause,  (b)  To  go  forth  as  author- 
itative or  binding:  said  of  an  official  instrument, 
as  a mandamus,  proclamation,  or  license,  [in 
this  sense  often  used  in  the  future,  implying  that  the 
court  has  the  right  to  issue  the  writ,  and  will  do  so  upon 
application : as,  a writ  of  prohibition  will  issue  to  forbid 
an  inferior  court  from  entertaining  a suit  of  which  it  has 
no  jurisdiction.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  send  out;  deliver  for  use; 
deliver  authoritatively ; emit;  put  into  circu- 
lation : as,  to  issue  provisions ; to  issue  a writ  or 
precept ; to  issue  bank-notes  or  a book. 

After  much  dispute  and  even  persecution  there  was  is- 
sued in  1555  a decree  establishing  toleration  to  all. 

Brougham. . 

Arundel  found  time  to  issue  a series  of  constitutions 
against  them  [Lollards]  in  1409.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 404. 

2f.  To  bring  to  an  issue;  terminate;  settle. 

It  is  our  humble  request,  that  in  case  any  difference 
grow  in  the  general  court,  between  magistrates  and  dep- 
uties, . . . which  cannot  be  presently  issued  with  mutual 
peace,  that  both  parties  will  be  pleased  to  defer  the  same 
to  further  deliberation. 


Than  thei  gan  to  repeire  a softe  paas  till  thei  coxe  to 
the  issu  of  the  foreste,  and  than  gan  it  to  shewe  day. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  357. 
The  foliage  closed  so  thickly  in  front  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  issue.  It.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  120. 

3.  Specifically,  in  med.,  a vent  for  the  passage 
of  blood  or  morbid  matter ; a running  sore,  ac- 
cidental or  made  as  a counter-irritant. 

When  any  man  hath  a running  issue  out  of  his  flesh, 
because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean.  Lev.  xv.  2. 

Issues  over  the  spine  have  been  found  useful  in  chronic 
spinal  disease.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  314. 

4.  An  outcome ; a result ; the  product  of  any 
process  or  action ; that  which  occurs  as  a con- 
sequence ; ultimate  event  or  result : as,  a happy 
issue  of  one’s  labors ; the  issues  of  our  actions 
are  hidden  from  us. 

A blisfull  begynnyng  may  boldly  be  said, 
lhat  fiolow  to  the  fer  end  and  hath  a faire  yssue. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2257. 
Learning  and  philosophy  ...  had  ...  the  power  to 
lay  the  mind  under  some  restraint,  and  make  it  consider 
the  issue  of  things.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
But  to  fine  issues.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1, 37. 
A Fact  is  the  end  or  last  issue  of  spirit. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

5.  Offspring;  progeny;  a child  or  children; 
descendant  or  descendants:  as,  he  had  issue  a 
son;  issue  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood. 

Thare  es  none  ischewe  of  us  on  this  erthe  sprongene. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1943. 
Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1,  206. 
Might  I dread  that  you, 

With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great  deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  live  in  vain? 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 
6 Produce  or  proceeds;  yield,  as  of  land  or 
other  possessions:  as,  the  issues , rents,  and 
profits  of  an  estate. 

He  was  first  of  Inglond  that  gaf  God  his  tithe. 

Of  isshues  of  bestes,  of  landes,  or  of  tithe. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  19. 

7.  The  act  of  sending  or  giving  out ; a putting 
or  giving  forth ; promulgation ; delivery ; emis- 
sion: as,  the  issue  of  commands  by  an  officer, 
or  of  rations  to  troops ; the  issue  of  a book,  or 
of  bank-notes. 

The  booking-office  is  not  opened  for  the  issue  of  tickets 
until  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  train. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Jan.,  1874,  p.  14. 
Issue  is  also  applied  to  the  mere  attempt  to  dispose  of 
old  stock  at  a reduced  price,  where  no  reprint  takes  place. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  479. 
The  codification  of  Bavarian  law  and  the  issue  of  the 
Golden  Bull  were  . . . attempts  in  the  direction  of  civili- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  highest  existing  ideal. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  211. 

8.  That  which  is  sent  out,  promulgated,  or  de- 
livered; the  quantity  sent  forth  at  one  time, 


Face,  voice 

As  much  at  issue  with  the  summer  day 
As  if  you  brought  a candle  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  ii. 

(b)  In  dispute ; under  discussion. 

A third  point  at  issue  between  Carlyle  and  many  is  what 
he  has  baptised  Anti-rose-waterism  in  Cromwell. 

Colburn's  New  Mag.,  N.  S.,  VIII.  206. 

(c)  Specifically,  in  law,  the  condition  of  a cause  when  the 
point  in  controversy  has  been  arrived  at  by  pleading.— 
Bank  of  issue.  See  bank*.— Collateral  issue.  Sec  col- 
lateral. — Distributive  finding  of  the  issue.  See  dis- 
tributive. — Feigned  issue.  See  feign. — General  issue 
in  law,  a simple  denial  of  the  whole  charge  or  complaint* 
or  of  the  main  substance  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a denial,  as 
“not  guilty  ” or  “not  indebted,”  as  distinguished  from  a 
special  denial  (see  special  issue,  belowX  and  from  allega- 
tions conflicting  with  particular  averments,  and  from  spe- 
cial pleas  of  other  facts  in  avoidance.— Immaterial  is- 
sue, an  issue  which  cannot  be  decisi  veof  any  part  of  thcliti- 
gation,  as  distinguished  from  a material  issue,  or  one  taken 
upon  a fact  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  determin- 
ing at  least  some  part  of  file  rights  in  controversy.  Thus, 
if  in  an  action  for  the  price  of  goods  ..old  defendant  with- 
out denying  the  purchase  should  merely  deny  that  it  was 
on  the  day  alleged  by  plaintiff , the  issue  would  be  immate- 
rial ; but  if  he  should  set  up  that  the  sale  was  on  a credit 
still  unexpired,  issue  joined  upon  this  allegation  would  be 
material.— Issue  roll,  in  old  English  legal  practice,  the 
roll  of  parchment  on  which  the  pleadings  were  entered,  in 
anticipation  of  trial ; hence,  in  somewhat  later  times,  the 
pleadings  in  a cause,  collected  and  fastened  or  folded  to- 
gether for  the  same  purpose.— Joinder  ~>f  issue,  joinder 
in  issue,  the  act  of  joining  issue  in  pleading ; the  docu- 
ment by  which  one  party  signifies  to  the  adversary  that  he 
rests  the  cause  for  trial  on  the  point  at  issue  on  the  plead- 
ings.—Note  of  issue,  in  law,  a memorandum  showing 
issue  joined  in  a cause,  which  informs  the  clerk  that  it  is 
ready  for  trial.—  Special  issue,  an  issue  taken  by  deny- 
lng  a particular  part  of  the  adversary’s  allegations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  issue  presented  by  a general  denial.— 
To  join  issue,  to  take  issue,  said  of  two  parties  who  take 
up  an  affirmative  and  a negative  position  respectively  on 
a point  in  debate. 

Were  our  author’s  arguments  enforced  against  deists  or 
atheists  only,  we  should  heartily  join  issue. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
To  pool  issues,  to  unite  for  the  promotion  of  individual 
interests  or  objects  by  joint  action ; combine  for  mutual 
advantage.  [U.  S.]  = Syn.  4.  Consequence,  result,  upshot, 

. conclusion,  termination.— 5.  Progeny,  etc.  See  offspring. 
issue  (ish'o),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  issued , ppr.  issu- 
ing. [<  ME.  issuen , yssuen;  < issue,  n .]  I.  in- 
trans.  1 . To  pass  from  within  outward ; go  or 
pass  out ; go  forth. 

Fele  fightyng  folke  of  the  fuerse  comyns,  . . . 

At  Ector  thai  asket  leue,  & yssuit  furth  somyn  [together]. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6222. 
For,  I protest,  we  are  well  fortified, 

And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2,  20. 

2.  To  proceed  as  progeny;  be  derived  or  de- 
scended; spring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.  2 Ki.  xx.  18. 

Thy  father 

Was  Duke  of  Milan ; and  his  only  heir 
And  princess  — no  worse  issued. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2,  59. 

3.  To  be  produced  as  an  effect  or  result ; grow 
or  accrue;  arise;  proceed:  as.  rents  and  pro- 
fits issuing  from  land. 


Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  255. 
Endeavour  to  issue  those  things,  in  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  which  will  be  a glorious  crown  upon  your 
ministry.  Penn,  Else  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  vi. 

issueless  (isli'o-les),  a.  [<  issue,  n.,  + -Zm.] 
Having  no  issue  or  progeny ; lacking  children. 
Ah ! if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a makeless  wife. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  ix. 

issue-pea  (ish'o-pe),  n.  A pea  or  similar  round 
body  employed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
irritation  in  a wound  of  the  skin  called  an  issue . 
. See  issue,  n.,  3. 

issuer  (ish'o-er),  n . One  who  issues  or  emits: 
as,  the  issuer  of  a proclamation,  a promissory 
note,  etc. 

Issus  (is'us),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1803),  < L. 
Issus,  Gr.  ’I cad;,  a city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.] The  typical  genus  of  insects  of  the 
family  Issidtx.  The  fore  wings  are  rather  flat,  broadest 
near  the  base,  convex  on  the  fore  border,  smaller  and 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Upward  of  GO  species  are  found,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  of  North  America  are  small 
and  inconspicuous.  A leading  one  is  I.  coleoptratus,  widely 
distributed  in  Europe. 

-ist.  [=  E • -iste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  - ista , < h.-ista,-istes, 

< Gr.  -icn-fej  a termination  of  nouns  of  agent 
from  verbs  in  -l£eiv,  < -16-  + -•n??,  common  forma- 
tive of  nouns  of  agent.  See  -ize,  -iswi.]  A termi- 
nation of  Greek  origin,  existing  in  many  Eng- 
lish words  derived  from  the  Greek  or  formed  on 
Greek  analogy,  denoting  an  agent  (one  who 
does  or  has  to  do  with  a thing),  and  corre- 
sponding usually  to  nouns  in  -er1,  with  which 
in  some  cases  they  interchange.  Such  nouns  are 
either  (a)  or  pure  Greek  formation,  as  Attidst,  baptist,  evan- 
gelist, exorcist,  etc.,  or  formed  of  Greek  elements,  as  ety- 
mologist, philologist,  physicist,  dramatist,  economist,  etc. 
(with  equivalent  etymologer,  philologer,  etc.),  or  (6)  formed 
from  a Latin  or  Romance  base,  as  annalist,  artist,  jurist, 
legist,  moralist,  pietist,  quietist,  realist,,  specialist,  etc.,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  political  or  social  theories  or  prac- 
tices, as  abolitionist,  federalist,  unionist,  protectionist,  social- 
ist, nihilist,  corruptionist,  fusionist,  etc.,  or  (c)  formed  fr  om 
an  English  word  (whether  native  or  naturalized),  as  harp- 
ist, druggist,  violinist,  etc.;  so  also  saloonist,  etc.  Words  of 
the  first  two  classes  are  very  numerous,  new  formations 
being  made  with  great  freedom.  In  the  last  use  the  suffix 
is  but  sparingly  used,  the  formative  -ert  or  some  other  be- 
ing preferred.  In  vulgar  use  words  in  -ist  are  often  em- 
ployed, humorously  or  for  the  nonce,  where  properly  only 
-er  is  permissible,  as  in  shootist,  singist,  walldst,  etc.  for 
shooter,  singer,  walker,  etc.  In  some  instances,  as  scientist 
for  example,  the  formation  is  irregular,  and  the  words  are 

_ condemned  by  purists. 

isthmt,  isthimt,  ».  (X  OF.  isthme:  see  isthmus .] 
An  isthmus.  Davies. 

Logh  Nesse  . from  which,  by  a verie  small  Isthim 
or  partition  of  hils,  the  Logh  Lutea  or  Louthia  ...  is  di- 
vided. Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  50. 

isthmian  (ist'-  or  is'mi-an),  a.  [=  F.  Isfhmien, 

< L.  Isthmius,  < Gr.  'I cd/uoc,  pertaining  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  < T<r0//i%,  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth:  see  isthmus.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  isthmus. — 2.  [cap.]  Specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Greece.— 
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of  an  object  (previously  mentioned,  or  understood  from  the 
context  or  circumstances)  not  regarded  as  possessing  sex, 
or  without  regard  to  the  sex,  or  for  an  abstract  noun,  a 
phrase,  or  a clause  : as,  it  (a  stone)  is  very  heavy ; feed  it 
(an  infant)  with  a spoon ; the  moon  was  red  when  it  rose ; 
the  horse  stumbles  when  it  (or  he)  is  driven  fast ; how 
did  it  (an  event)  happen  ? It  is  often  used  vaguely  for  a 
thing,  notion,  or  circumstance  not  definitely  conceived,  or 
left  to  the  imagination  : as,  how  far  do  you  call  it?  plague 
take  it ! you’ll  catch  it ! 

How  is  it  with  our  general?  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 

(&)  As  the  nominative  of  an  impersonal  verb  or  verb  used 
impersonally,  when  the  thing  for  which  it  stands  is  ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  the  verb  itself : as,  it  rains  (the  rain 
rains  or  is  falling) ; it  is  blowing  (the  wind  is  blowing). 

(c)  As  the  grammatical  subject  of  a clause  of  which  the  logi- 
cal subject  is  a phrase  or  clause,  generally  following,  and 
regarded  as  in  apposition  with  it : as,  it  is  said  that  he  has 
won  the  prize  ; he  is  poor,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  honest;  it 
behooves  you  to  bestir  yourself ; it  is  they  that  have  done 
this  mischief. 

Tis  these  that  gave  the  great  Apollo  spoils.  Pope. 

( d ) After  an  intransitive  verb,  used  transitively  for  the  kind 
of  action  denoted  or  suggested  by  the  verb  : as,  to  foot  it 
all  the  way  to  town. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

Milton,  L’Allegro,  1.  83. 
Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 

If  folly  grow  romantic  I must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

(e)  The  possessive  case,  originally  his  (see  he  1),  nowits; 
the  form  it  without  the  possessive  suffix  having  been  used 
for  a time  in  works  written  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  use  of  his  to  that  of  its. 

That  which  groweth  of  it  [now  its]  own  accord. 

Lev.  xxv.  5 (ed.  1611). 
It  knighthood  shall  do  worse.  It  shall  fright  all  it 
friends  with  borrowing  letters.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  In  children’s  games,  that  player  who  is  called 
npon  to  perform  some  particular  task,  as  in 
I-spy  or  tag  the  one  who  must  catch  or  touch 
the  other  players:  as,  he’s  it;  who’s  it t 
[In  old  usage  the  substantive  verb  after  it  often  agrees  with 
3 often  called  a neck.  the  succeeding  nominative  in  the  first  or  second  person : 

There  want  not  good  Geographers  who  hold  that  this  ★as,  am  A fader,  in  Chaucer.] 

Island  was  tied  to  France  at  first  ...  by  an  Isthmos  or  It.  A common  abbreviation  ot  Italian. 

neck  of  land  ’twixt  Dover  and  Bullen.  -it1, -it2.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  -ed1,  -ed2. 

Howell,  Pref.  to  Cotgrave's  French  Diet.  (ed.  1673).  ,Twas  then  w()  luyif  nk  ither  weel. 

2.  In  hot.  and  zool. , some  connecting  part  or  Motherwell,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

organ,  especially  when  narrow  or  joining  parts  jtabirite  (i-tab'i-rit),  n.  [<  Itabira , a place 
larger  than  itself. — 3.  The  contracted  passage  jn  Alinas  Geraes,  Brazil,  + -ite%.']  A quartzose 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  into  that  of  the  iron-slate  or  iron-mica  slate ; a rock  made  up 
pharynx.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  pendulous  veil  of  chiefly  of  alternating  layers  of  quartz  and  spec- 
the  palate  and  uvula  at  the  sides  by  the  piltos  of  the  j jPOn  0re.  The  term  is  used  bv  writers  on 
fauces,  and  below  by  the  base  of  the  tongue.  More  fully  4*  -i 

called  isthmus  faucium,  isthmus  of  the  fauces. — Isthmus  the  geology  ot  .brazil. 

cerebri,  the  isthmus  of  the  brain  ; the  narrow  part  inter-  itacism  (e'ta-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  itacisme  ; < Gr. 
vening  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.—  Isth-  fiTa  as  pronl’e'ta  (that  is,  as  if  spelled  *ha ),  + 
mus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a contracted  part  of  this  rpf  intnrUm  1 Same  as  iota- 

gland,  lying  across  the  middle  line  of  the  windpipe,  and  -C-lsm.  Li.  etaasm,  lot(ICisrn.\  Bdine  as 

connecting  the  two  lateral  lobes  which  chiefly  compose  cism. 

the  thyroid  body.  . itacist  (e'ta-sist),  n.  [=  F.  itaciste;  as  itac-ism 

-istic.  [<  -ist  + -ic.)  A termination  of  adjec-  + -isf.]  One  who  practises  or  upholds  itacism. 
tives  (and  in  the  plural  of  nouns  from  adjec-  itacistic  (e-ta-sis'tik),  a.  [As  itac-ism  + -ist-ic.\ 
fives)  formed  from  nouns  in  -ist,  and  having  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  itacism ; Reuch- 
reference  to  such  nouns,  or  to  associated  nouns  linian : as,  the  itacistic  pronunciation  of  oi. 
in  -ism,  as  in  deistic,  theistic,  euphwistic,  euphe- 
mistic, puristic,  linguistic,  subjectivistic,  objecti- 
vistic,  etc.  In  nouns  it  has  usually  a plural 
form,  as  in  linguistics. 

-istical.  [<  -istic  + -al.~\  Same  as  -istic. 

Istiophorus  (is-ti-of'o-rus),  n.  See  Histioplio- 
rus,  1 and  2. 

Istiurus  (is-ti-u'rus),  n.  See  Histiurus,  1. 
istle  (is'tle),  n.  [Also  ixtle : < Nahuatl  ixtli.] 


isthmian 

Isthmian  games,  games  in  honor  of  Poseidon  anciently 
celebrated  in  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  constituting  the  second  in  importance  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  Greece.  They  took  place  in  April 
and  May  in  the  first  and  third  years  of  each  Olympiad,  and 
included  the  same  contests  as  the  Olympian  games,  ath- 
letic, poetic,  and  musical.  The  victors  were  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  pine-leaves,  which  were  the  only  prizes. — Isth- 
mian sanctuary,  a sacred  precinct  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  inclosed  by  walls  and 
containing  rich  temples,  altars,  a theater,  a stadium,  and 
many  other  public  and  private  monuments,  within  which 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  from  time  immemo- 
rial until  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

isthmi'ite  (ist'-  or  is'mi-at),  a.  [<  isthmus  + 
-i-ate. j In  sodl.,  having  a narrow  part  con- 
necting two  broader  portions — Isthmiate  tho- 
rax, in  Goieoptera,  a thorax  having  a narrowed  space  be- 
tween the  irothorax  and  the  elytra,  either  in  consequence 
of  the  former  being  constricted  behind,  or  because  the  an- 
terior part  of  -he  mesothorax  is  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
thorax. 

isthmitis  (ist-  or  is-mi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < isthmus, 
3,  + -itis.  Inflammation  of  the  throat. 

isthmoid  (ist'-  or  is'moid),  a.  [<  Gr.  iad/ioeidijg, 
like  an  isthmus,  < ladgdg,  an  isthmus,  + elSoc, 
form.]  Resembling  an  isthmus;  specifically, 

* resembling  the  'Sthmus  faucium. 

isthmus  (ist'-  or  s'mus),  n.  [Formerly  also  isth- 
mos (and  isthm,  q v.) ; = F.  isthme  = Pg.  isthmo 
= Sp.  It.  istmo,  < L.  isthmus,  < Gr.  ladgog,  a nar- 
row passage,  a narrow  strip  of  land  between  two 
seas  (esp.  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth) ; akin  to  Wga, 
a step,  < ievai  (=  L.  ire),  go : see  go.)  1 . A narrow 
strip  of  land  bordered  by  water  and  connecting 
two  larger  bodies  of  land,  as  two  continents,  a 
continent  and  a peninsula,  or  two  parts  of  an 
island.  The  two  isthmuses  of  most  importance  are  that 
of  Suez,  connecting  Asia  and  Africa,  and  that  of  Panama  or 
Darien,  connecting  North  and  South  America.  The  isth- 
mus most  famous  in  ancient  times  is  that  of  Corinth,  called 
distinctively  the  Isthmus,  separating  the  Peloponnesian 
peninsula  from  the  mainland  of  Greece.  A small  isthmus 


Italian 

Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls, 

Vain  of  Italian  hearts,  Italian  souls. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  300. 
Italian  architecture,  the  architectural  styles  developed 
in  and  characteristic  of  Italy ; specifically,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  was  developed 
through  study  of  ancient  Roman  models  by  Brunelleschi 
and  a few  great  contemporaries  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  quickly  disseminated  its  influence  throughout  Europe. 


★A  valuable  fiber  produced  principally  from  itaka-wood  (it'a-ka-wud),  n.  [<  itoJca,  a Guiana 


The  Gothic  diphthong  represents  the  itacistic  pronunci- 
ation current  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Ulfilas. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  420. 

itacolumite  (it-a-kol'u-mlt),  n.  [<  Itacolumi, 
a mountain  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  + -ite2.) 
A sandstone  with  interlocking  grains  of  quartz, 
an  important  member  of  the  gold-bearing  for- 
mation of  Brazil.  In  thin  slabs  it  is  some- 
times more  or  less  flexible. 


Bromelia  sylvestris,  a kind  of  wild  pineapple 
It  is  called  pita  in  Central  America,  and  silk-grass  in 
British  Honduras.  These  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  are  also  applied  to  the  fiber  obtained  from  vari- 
ous species  of  Agave,  particularly  A.  rigida , but  the  spe- 
cies are  much  confused.  Bromelia  sylvestris,  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  produces  leaves  1 to  3 
inches  wide  and  5 to  8 feet  long,  which  yield  a very  strong 
fiber  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bagging,  car- 
pets, hammocks,  cordage,  nets,  belts,  etc.  See  henequen. 


istle-grass  (is'tle-gras),  n.  The  plant,  Bromelia  *Sp.  Pg.  It.  Italiano  (cf.  D.  Italiaansch  = G.  Ita- 
txtVi ; ri a +.v»o  fikov  letlfi  7 i.it Yiiftpli  — 1)3,11 . Rw.  TtfiHen.fi D.  ^ M T i . * Italianus. 


Italian  Architecture. 


-Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice; 
constructed  1632. 


name,  + E.  wood A beautiful  cabinet-wood 
of  British  Guiana,  furnished  by  a leguminous 
tree,  Machceriim  Schomburglcii.  It  is  richly 
streaked  with  black  and  brown,  and  is  called 
tiger-wood  on  this  account. 

Ital.  An  abbreviation  of  Italian. 
ital.  An  abbreviation  of  italic  or  italics. 
Italian  (i-tal'van),  a.  and».  [=  F_.  Italian  = 


sylvestris,  which  yields  the  fiber  istle. 

Istrian  (is'tri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Istria  (see  def.) 
+ -an.)  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Istria,  a 
erownland  belonging  to  the  Cisleithan  division 
of  Austria-Hungary,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

The  Istrian  shore  has  lost  its  beauty,  though  the  Istrian 
hills,  now  and  then  capped  by  a hill-side  town,  and  the 
higher  mountains  beyond  them,  tell  us  something  of  the 
character  of  the  inland  scenery. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  98. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Istria. 
The  Istrians  are  Slavs  and  Italians,  the  former 
being  much  the  more  numerous, 
it  (it),  pron.  [<  ME.  it,  yt,  hit , hyt , < AS.  hit  (gen. 
his,  dat.  him),  neut.  of  he,  he : see  he L]  1 . A per- 
sonal pronoun,  of  the  third  person  and  neuter 
gender,  corresponding  to  the  masculine  he  and 
the  feminine  she , and  having  the  same  plural 
forms,  they,  their,  them,  (a)  A substitute  for  the  name 


lianisch  = Dan.  Sw.  Italiensk),  < ML.  *Italianus, 
< L.  Italia,  Italy,  < Italus,  an  Italian,  also  a 
legendary  eponymous  king.  The  supposed 
deriv.  < Gr.  traXdg,  a bull  (“on  account  of  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  [Italy’s]  horned 
cattle”),  is  mere  conjecture.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Italy,  a country  and  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope, which  comprises  the  central  one  of  the 
three  southern  European  peninsulas,  together 
with  the  adjoining  region  northward  to  the 
Alps,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  etc. ; 
pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  king- 
dom of  Italy  has  developed  from  the  former  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  which,  through  the  events  of  1859-60,  annexed 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  part  of  the  Papal  States,  acquired  Venetia 
in  1866,  and  finally  Rome  in  1870.  The  title  of  King  of  Italy 
was  assumed  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  Sardinia  in  1861. 

Mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5,  196. 


Among  the  rare  merits  of  this  architecture  are  its  liberal 
application  of  the  hemispheroidal  dome,  and  the  impres- 
sive proportions  of  many  of  its  palace  facades,  which  show 
a great  projecting  cornice  crowning  an  imposing  arrange- 
ment of  architectural  masses.  Much  of  the  carved  or- 
nament of  the  first  decades  of  the  style  is  delicate  and 
refined ; but  it  soon  degenerated  to  the  most  olfensive 
and  pretentious  vulgarity  and  coarseness.  See  Lombard 
architecture  (under  Lombard)  and  Italian  Gothic  (below). — 
Italian  cloth,  a kind  of  jean  with  satin  face,  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  linings.—  Italian  ferret,  a kind  of  silk 
braid  or  binding.— Italian  Gothic,  the  Pointed  archi- 
tecture (see  Gothic,  a.,  3)  of  Italy  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  style  is  based  upon  the 
Romanesque  as  developed  in  Italy,  which  does  not  dif- 
fer essentially  from  the  Romanesque  of  France  and  other 
countries,  though  it  made  more  liberal  use  of  ranges  of 
somewhat  small  columns  (see  cut  under  belfry),  and 
tended  to  the  elaboration  of  surface-effects  of  color, 
owing  to  the  abundant  presence  of  beautifully  tinted 
building-marbles.  The  Italian  Pointed  forms  were  in- 
fluenced by  those  of  northern  Europe,  but  these  were 
profoundly  modified  by  the  Italian  architects.  The  ex- 
teriors of  tlieir  buildings,  particularly  the  facades,  are 
hardly  more  than  beautiful  screens,  having  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  systems  of  construction  employed 
in  the  buildings  themselves.  There  are  no  flying  but- 
tresses, for  the  carefully  studied  northern  system  of  vault- 
ing was  never  adopted  in  Italy  ; the  walls  are  in  general 
comparatively  flat,  with  few  projections,  the  rich  and  deli- 
cate sculpture  being  placed  generally  immediately  about 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  the  large  wall-spaces  being 
treated  in  colored  marbles,  incrustation,  mosaic,  or  paint- 
ing in  fresco ; tracery  seldom  occurs  in  the  windows,  ex- 
cept as  plate-tracery,  often  pierced  with  subtle  study  of 
effect.  Every  district  in  Italy  produced  its  own  school 
of  Pointed  architecture,  each  admirable  in  its  own  way. 
(See  Venetian  architecture,  under  Venetian.)  The  Pointed 
architecture  of  Sicily  is  not  properly  Italian ; it  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  northern  style  of  the  Norman 
French  conquerors,  but  is  affected  by  the  Saracenic  tradi- 
tions which  abounded  on  the  island,  and  influenced  by 
Byzantine  models,  particularly  in  its  carvings  and  in  its 
wealth  of  mosaics. — Italian  iron,  millet,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Italian  painting,  the  art  of  painting  as  de- 
veloped and  practised  in  Italy ; specifically,  the  group  of 
schools  which  had  their  origin  in  ancient  Roman  tradi- 
tion and  in  the  imitation  of  Byzantine  models  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  received  their  first  vital  impulse  from  Giotto 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance  — Tintoret, 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Raphael.  Until  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  consistent  object  of  this  painting 
was  to  manifest  to  the  unlettered  the  miraculous  things 
chronicled  in  the  Holy  Writ  and  accomplished  by  the 
sanctification  of  religious  faith.  With  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  modern  spirit  of  naturalism  appeared  in  art,  and 
made  its  way  until  by  the  last  half  of  that  century  the  re- 
ligious and  didactic  spirit  had  vanished,  and  pictures  had 
come  to  he  painted  in  the  mere  cult  of  outward  beauty, 
and  for  the  personal  glory  and  profit  of  the  painter.  For 
some  of  the  chief  schools  of  Italian  painting,  see  Bolognese, 
Roman,  Sienese,  Umbrian , Venetian.  See  also  Florentine 
painting,  under  Renaissance.— Italian  sixth,  in  music , a 
chord  of  the  extreme  sixth,  containing  the 
major  third  of  the  bass.  See  figure.—  Italian 
String,  a superior  kind  of  catgut  violin-string, 
made  in  Italy.— Italian  warehouse,  a shop 
where  Italian  groceries  and  fruits  are  sold. — 
Italian-warehouseman,  a dealer  in  fine  groceries,  in- 
cluding macaroni,  vermicelli,  dried  fruits,  olive-oil,  etc. 


Italian 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Italy,  or  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian race. — 2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  whether  the  literary  speech 
or  one  of  the  popular  dialects. 

His  name’s  Gonzago;  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in 
choice  Italian.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  272. 

Abbreviated  It.,  Ital. 

Italianatet  (i-tal'yan-at),  v.  t.  [<  Italian  + 
- ate 2.]  To  render  Italian  or  conformable  to 
Italian  principles  or  manners ; Italianize. 

If  some  yet  do  not  well  vnderstand  what  is  an  English 
man  ltalianated,  I will  plainlie  tell  him. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  78. 

If  any  Englishman  be  infected  with  any  misdemeanour, 
they  say  with  one  mouth  he  is  ltalianated. 

Lyly,  Euphues. 

Italianate  (i-tal'yan-at),  a.  [<  Italian  + -ate1.'] 
Italianized;  having  become  like  an  Italian:  ap- 
plied especially  to  fantastic  affectation  of  fash- 
ions borrowed  from  Italy.  [Rare.] 

All  his  words, 

His  lookes,  his  oathes,  are  all  ridiculous, 

All  apish,  childish,  and  Italianate. 

Dekker,  Old  Fortunatus. 
An  Englishman  Italianate 
Is  a devil  incarnate. 

Quoted  in  S.  Clark’s  Examples  (1670). 

With  this  French  page  and  Italianate  serving-man  was 
our  young  landlord  only  waited  on. 

Middleton , Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 

He  found  the  old  minister  from  Haddam  East  Village 
Italianate  outwardly  in  almost  ludicrous  degree. 

Howells,  Indian  Summer,  p.  173. 

Italianisation,  Italianise,  etc.  See  Italianiza- 
tion, etc. 

Italianism  (i-tal'yan-izm),  n.  [<  Italian  + 
-ism,]  A word,  phrase,  idiom,  or  manner  pe- 
culiar to  the  Italians ; Italian  spirit,  principles, 
or  taste. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  critical,  among 
all  the  appealing  old  Italianisms  round  me. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  178. 

Italianity  (i-tal-yan'i-ti),  n.  [<  Italian  + -ity.} 
Italianism.  [Rare.] 

The  “Venetian,”  in  spite  of  its  peculiar  Italianity,  has 
naturally  special  points  of  contact  with  the  other  dialects 
of  Upper  Italy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  494. 

Italianization  (i-taFyan-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Ital- 
ianize 4-  -ation. } The  act  or  process  of  render- 
ing or  of  being  rendered  Italian.  Also  spelled 
Italianisation. 

The  border  dialects,  being  numerous  and  very  diverse 
in  character,  present  a very  strong  concentrated  drift  to- 
wards italianization.  Amer.  Jour.  Phttol.,  IV.  488. 

Italianize  (i-tal'yan-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  Ital- 
ianized, ppr.  Italianizing.  [<  Italian  + -ize.]  I. 
intrans.  To  play  the  Italian ; speak  Italian. 

n.  trans.  To  render  Italian ; impart  an  Ital- 
ian quality  or  character  to. 

Also  spelled  Italianise. 

Italianizer  (i-tal'yan-I-zer),  n.  One  who  pro- 
motes the  influence  of  Italian  principles,  tastes, 
manners,  etc.  Also  spelled  Italianiser. 

Italic  (i-tal'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  Ital- 
ick;  = F.  Italique  = Sp.  Itdlico  = Pg.  It.  Itali- 
co,  ( L.  Italians,  Italian,  < Italia , Italy,  Italus, 
an  Italian:  see  Italian .]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Italy  or  the  tribes,  including 
the  Romans,  which  inhabited  it,  or  to  their 
languages. 

The  Latin  was  the  only  Italic  dialect  known  to  the 
Middle  Ages  which  possessed  an  alphabetic  system. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  15. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  modem  Italy.  [Rare.] 

All  things  of  this  world  are  ...  as  unpleasant  as  the 
lees  of  vinegar  to  a tongue  filled  with  the  spirit  of  high 
Italic  wines.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  65. 

Specifically  — (a)  In  arch.,  same  as  Composite,  3.  ( b ) [ l . c. 
or  cap.  1 Of  Italian  origin  : designating  a style  of  printing- 
types  the  lines  of  which  slope  toward  the  right(thus,  italic), 
used  for  emphasis  and  other  distinctive  purposes.  The 
italic  character  was  first  made  and  shown  in  type  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  a notable  printer  of  Venice,  in  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  1501,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  Italy.  The  first  italic 
had  upright  capitals,  but  later  French  type-founders  in- 
clined them  to  the  same  angle  as  the  small  letters.  In 
manuscript  italic  is  indicated  by  underscoring  the  words 
with  a single  line.— Italic  school  Of  philosophy.  Same 
as  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophy  (which  see,  under  Py- 
thagorean).—Italic  version  of  the  Bible,  or  Itala,  a trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  based  upon  a still  older  ver- 
sion, called  the  Old  Latin,  and  made  probably  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (A.  D.  354-430).  The  corruption  of  the  text  of 
this  and  the  other  Latin  versions  led  to  the  revision  called 
the  Vulgate,  the  work  of  Jerome.  See  Vulgate. 

II.  n.  [ l.c. ] In  printing,  an  italic  letter  or 
type:  usually  in  tbe  plural:  as,  this  is  to  be 
printed  in  italics.  Abbreviated  ital. 

The  italics  are  yours,  but  I adopt  them  with  concurrent 
emphasis.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  22. 


See  italicization,  ital- 
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It  [the  Etruscan  language]  has  even  quite  recently 
been  pronounced  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  of  the  Italican 
branch,  by  scholars  of  high  rank. 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  780. 

italicisation,  italicise. 

icize. 

Italicism  (i-tal'i-sizm),  «.  [(.Italic  + -ism.]  An 
Italianism.  dhobie 

italicization  (i-taFi-si-za'shon),  n.  [<  italicize  [tclifult  (leh'ful) 
+ -ation.}  The  act  of  underscoring  words  in  - - v ’ 

writing,  or  of  printing  words  underscored  in 
italic  type ; italicizing.  Also  spelled  italicisa- 
tion. 

The  italicisation  is  mine. 

The  Academy,  March  17,  1888,  p.  184. 

italicize  (i-tal'i-siz),«.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  italicized, 
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This  itch  of  book -making  . . . seems  no  less  the  prevail- 
ing disorder  of  England  than  of  France. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
There  is  a spice  of  the  scoundrel  in  most  of  our  literary 
men ; an  itch  to  filch  and  detract  in  the  midst  of  fair 
speaking  and  festivity.  Landor. 

Bakers’,  bricklayers’,  grocers’,  etc.,  itch.  See  the  qual- 
ifvinsr  words.— T>hnhi.ers  or  washerman’s  itch.  See 

a.  [<  itch  4-  -fill.]  Itchy. 

Palsgrave. 

itchiness  (ich'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  itchy ; sensation  of  itching;  tendency 
to  itch. 

This  itchiness  is  especially  marked  if  the  lid  and  cheeks 
become  excoriated  and  inflamed. 

J.  S.  Wells,  Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  675. 


ppr.  italicizing.  [<  italic  + -fee.]  To  print  in  itching  (ich'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  itch,  «.]  1. 

1T.Sl.ll/>  rvnA  AP  UTKI  AAvo  wirn  n cu  11  vwl  lino  m mi  1 • ' -1  , . ' . J . . 


italic  type,  or  underscore  with  a single  line  in 
writing : as,  to  italicize  emphatic  words  or  sen- 
tences] in  old  books  all  names  were  commonly 
italicized.  Also  spelled  italicise. 
italicizing  (i-tal'i-si-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
italicize,  v.}  Same  as  italicization,  and  more 
common. 

Italiot,  Italiote  (i-tal'i-ot,  -ot),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 

T TaMurr/g,  < lrahla,  Italy:  see  Italian.}  I.  n.  In 
anc.  hist.,  an  Italian  Greek;  a person  of  Greek 
birth  or  descent  living  in  Italy ; an  inhabitant 
of  Magna  Graecia. 

II.  a.  In  anc.  hist.,oi  or  belonging  to  the  Greek 
settlements  in  southern  Italy. 

He  sought  to  reconcile  Ionian  monism  with  Italiote 
dualism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  315. 


The  sensation  -caused  by  a peculiar  irrita- 
tion with  pricking,  tingling,  or  tickling  in  the 
skin. 

It  [eczema]  is  chiefly  obnoxious  through  its  itching, 
which  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  violent  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

Hence — 2.  A morbid,  irritating,  or  tantalizing 
desire  to  have  or  to  do  something. 

The  itching  of  Scribblers  was  the  scab  of  the  Time. 

Howell , Letters,  ii.  48. 
All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride, 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side, 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  32. 

itching-berry  (ich'ing-berH),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  dogrose,  Rosa  canina:  so  called  because 
the  hairy  seeds  produce  irritation  of  the  skin. 


« itch-insect  (ieh'uFsekt),  . An  itch-mite. 


the  Italiot  Greeks  tells  against  his  argument. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  15. 

Italisht,  a.  [<  Ital(ic)  + -ish.  Cf.  Italic.] 
Italian ; in  the  Italian  manner. 

All  this  is  true,  though  the  feat  handling  thereof  be  al- 
together Italish.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  9. 

Italo-Byzantine  (it'a-16-biz'an-tin),  a.  In  art , 
noting  the  Byzantine  styles ’’as  developed  and 
practised  in  Italy;  combining  Byzantine  and 
Italian  characteristics. 

Numerous  fragments  of  ornaments  and  animals  in  the 
same  Italo-Byzantine  style  are  set  into  the  wall  of  the 
atrium  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Valle. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xii. 

ita-palm  (it'a-pam),  n.  [<  ita,  nat.  Brazilian, 
+ E.  palm2.}  A tall  palm,  Mauritia  flexuosa, 
common  along  the  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  where  it  sometimes  presents 
the  appearance  of  forests  rising  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  outer  part  of  the  leaves  is  made  into  a stout 
cord  : the  fermented  sap  yields  a palm-wine ; and  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  stem  furnishes  a starchy  substance  simi- 
lar to  sago. 

itch  (ich),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  icchen,  iken,  ykyn,  ear- 
lier giken,  geken  (cf.  E.  dial,  yuck,  yuik),  < AS. 
giccan  — D.  jeuken  = MLG.  joken,  jncken,  LG. 
jocken  — OHG.  jucchan,  juchan,  juclien,  jucken, 
MHG.  Q.  jucken,  itch.]  1.  To  feel  a peculiar 
irritation  or  tingling  of  the  skin,  producing  an 
inclination  to  scratch  the  part  so  affected. 


itchless  (ich'les),  a.  [<  itch  + -less.}  Free  from 
itch ; not  itching. 

One  rubs  his  itchless  elbow,  shrugs  and  laughs. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  9. 

itch-mite  (ich'mit),  n.  A mite  which  burrows  in 
the  skin,  and  causes  the  disease  called  the  itch 

or  scabies.  There 
are  several  species, 
having  similartraits, 
and  all  belonging 
to  the  order  Aca- 
rida,  Acaridea,  or 
A carina,  of  the  class 
Arachnida.  The 
genuine  itch-mite 
is  Sarcoptes  scabiei. 
The  female  is  about 
A of  an  inch  long, 
the  ‘ male  much 
smaller ; the  body 
is  oval  or  rounded, 
without  eyes,  and 
with  4 pairs  of  short 
3- jointed  legs,  the 
anterior  2 pairs  end- 
ing in  a sucking- 
disk,  the  posterior  2 
pairs  ending,  in  the 
female,  in  a long  fila- 
ment. Its  favorite 
haunts  are  between 
the  fingers,  the  flexor  side  of  the  wrists  and  elbows,  and 
the  region  of  the  groin.  It  can  be  transferred  from  person 
to  person. 

itchweed  (ich'wed),  n.  The  American  false 
hellebore,  Yeratrum  viride. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80.  itchy  (icll'i),  a.  [<  itch  + -J/1.]  1.  Character- 

Mine  eyes  do  itch;  izea  by  or  having  an  itching  sensation. 

Takes  the  coming  gold 
Of  insolent  and  base  ambition, 

w That  hourly  rubs  his  dry  and  itchy  palms, 

or  tingling  desire^ to  do  or  to  get  something.  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2. 

Princes  commend  a private  life ; private  men  itch  after  Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 

honour.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  35.  ^at  seizes  first  the  opulent. 

x Cotcper,  Task,  iv.  582. 

Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found : o ~ 7 , 

But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound.  Haymg th©  itch:  as,  an  itchy  beggar. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  1.  410.  -lte1.  [=  F • -i,  -it,  m.,  -ite,  f.,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  - ito , 
m.,  -ita,  f.,  < L.  -itus,  -itus,  m.,  -ita,  -ita,  f.,  -itum, 
-itum,  n.,  term,  of  the  pp.  of  verbs  in  -ere,  -ere, 
or  -ire,  being  the  pp.  suffix  -tus  (=  E.  -d2,  -ed2), 


Under  Side  of  Itch-mite  (Sarcoptes 
scabiei),  highly  magnified. 


Oure  body  wole  icche,  oure  bonis  wole  ake, 
Oure  owne  fleisch  wole  ben  oure  foo. 


Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3,  58. 
Hence  — 2.  To  experience  a provoking,  teasing, 


An  itching  palm,  a grasping  disposition ; a longing  for 
acquisition ; greed  of  gain. 


Italican  (i-tal'i-kan),  a.  [<  Italic  + -an.} 
or  pertaining  to  ancient  Italy,  [Rare.] 


Of 


Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemn’d  to  have  an  itching  palm, 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 

* Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3, 10. 

itch  (ich),  ».  ( < itch,  ?:.]  1.  A tingling  sensa- 

tion of  irritation  in  the  skin,  produced  by  dis- 
ease (see  def.  2)  or  in  any  other  way. — 2.  An 
inflammation  of  the  human  skin,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a minute  mite,  Sarcoptes  scabiei 
(see  itch-mite),  presenting  papules, vesicles,  and 
pustules,  and  accompanied  with  great  itching ; 
scabies. 

The  Itch , the  Murrein,  and  Alcides-grief, 

In  Ver’s  hot-moysture  doe  molest  vs  chief. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

Itches,  blains, 

Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ; and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy ! Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1,  28. 

Hence  — 3.  An  uneasy  longing  or  propensity; 
a teasing  or  tingling  desire:  as,  an  itch  for 
praise  ; an  itch  for  scribbling. 


with  a preceding  original  or  supplied  vowel: 
see  -ate*,  -ed2.}  A termination  of  some  Eng- 
lish adjectives  and  nouns  from  adjectives,  and 
of  some  verbs,  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  in 
apposite,  composite,  opposite,  exquisite,  requisite, 
erudite , recondite \ etc.  Its  use  in  verbs,  as  in  expedite, 
extradite,  ignite,  unite , and  in  nouns  not  directly  from  ad- 
jectives, as  in  granite,  is  less  common.  When  the  vowel 
is  short,  the  termination  is  often  merely  -it,  as  in  deposit, 
reposit,  posit,  merit,  inhabit,  prohibit,  etc.  It  is  not  used 
or  felt  as  an  English  formative.  In  a few  words,  as  ap- 
petite, audit,  from  Latin  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension, 

★no  adjective  form  intervenes. 

-ite2.  [<  F.  -ite  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ita,  < L.  -ita,  -ites, 
< Gr.  -inj;,  fern,  -in;,  an  adj.  suffix,  ‘of  the  na- 
ture of,’  ‘like,’  used  esp.  in  patrial  and  mineral 
names.]  A suffix  of  Greek  origin,  indicating 
origin  or  derivation  from,  or  immediate  rela- 
tion with,  the  person  or  thing  signified  by  the 
noun  to  which  it  is  attached.  Specifically— (a) 
Noting  a native  or  resident  of  a place  : as,  Stagyrite,  a na- 
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ti ve  of  Stageira : Sybarite,  a native  of  Sybaris,  etc.  (b)  N oting 
a descendant  of  a person  or  member  of  a family  or  tribe, 
as  Canaanite,  Israelite,  Moabite,  Hittite  etc.  (c)  Noting  a 
disciple,  adherent,  or  follower  of  a person,  a doctrine,  a 
class,  an  order,  etc.,  as  Rechabite,  Carmelite,  Campbellite, 
Hicksite,  etc.,  or  (with  -it)  Jesuit,  (d)  In  mineral.,  noting 
rocks,  minerals,  or  any  natural  chemical  compound,  or 
mechanical  aggregation  of  substances,  as  syenite,  calcite, 
dolomite,  quartzite,  etc.  It  has  no  connection  with  lite 
(which  see),  (e)  In  chem.,  denoting  a salt  of  an  acid  the  name 
of  which  ends  in  the  suffix  -ous,  and  which  contains  a rela- 
tively smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  as  distinguished  from 
-ate,  denoting  a salt  of  an  acid  the  name  of  which  ends  in 
the  suffix  -ic,  and  which  contains  a relatively  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen : thus,  a sulphite  is  a salt  of  sulphurows 
acid,  and  a sulphate  one  formed  from  sulphuric  acid.  (/) 
In  anal,  and  zoul.,  noting  that  which  is  part  and  parcel  or 
a necessary  component  of  any  part  or  organ  : as,  sternite, 
a piece  or  segment  of  the  sternum  ; pleurite,  tergite,  podite, 
a part  of  the  side,  back,  leg.  ( g ) In  paleon.  and  paleobot., 
noting  fossilization  or  petrifaction : as,  ichnite,  trilobite. 
Compare  def.  ( d ). 

Itea  (it'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < Iria,  a wil- 
low, ==  AS.  withig,  a willow,  E.  withe,  withy,  a 
twig:  see  withe,  withy.']  A small  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Escalloniacex,  for- 
merly referred  to  the  Saxifragacese.  The  petals 
are  linear,  the  ovary  is  half-superior  and  2-celled,  the 
styles  are  2-parted,  and  the  capsule  is  2-beaked.  They 


Itea  Virginiea. 

1,  branch  with  flowers;  2,  branch  with  fruit;  a , flower;  b,  fruit;  c, 

flower  with  petals  removed,  showing  stamens  and  pistils. 

are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  usually  simple  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  of 
small  but  rather  handsome  white  flowers.  Five  species 
are  known,  of  which  one,  I.  Virginica,  called  the  Vir- 
ginia willow,  is  common  in  the  eastern  United  States 
from  New  Jersey  southward.  The  others  are  natives  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  eastern  Asia. 

item  (i'tem),  adv.  [<  ME.  item  (=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
item),  used  as  L.,  < L.  item,  just  so,  likewise, 
also,  < is,  he,  that,  + -tem,  a demonstrative  suf- 
fix.] Also:  a word  used  in  introducing  the 
separate  articles  of  an  enumeration,  as  the  sep- 
arate clauses  or  details  of  a will  or  the  partic- 
ular parts  of  an  account  or  list  of  things.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

Item,  betwene  the  Mount  Syon  and  the  Temple  of  Salo- 
mon is  the  place  where  oure  Lord  reysed  the  Mayden  in 
hire  Fadres  Hows.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  92. 

Speed  [reads].  Imprimis,  “She  can  milk."  . . . 

Item,  “She  brews  good  ale."  . . . 

Item,  “ She  can  sew. " 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1, 304. 

Item,  from  Mr.  Acres,  for  carrying  divers  letters — which 
I never  delivered  — two  guineas,  and  a pair  of  buckles.— 
Item,  from  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  three  crowns,  two  gold 
pocket-pieces,  and  a silver  snuff-box. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

item  (i'tem),  n.  [=  F.  Pg.  item,  n.,  < L.  item, 
also,  as  used  before  the  separate  articles  of  an 
enumeration:  see  item,  adv .]  1.  An  article;  a 
separate  particular;  a single  detail  of  any  kind : 
as,  the  account  consists  of  many  items. 

I could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of 
admiration  ; though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had 
been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5,  7. 

All  these  items  added  together  form  a vast  sum  of  dis- 
content. Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  xviii. 

2.  An  intimation ; a reminder;  a hint.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.] 

How  comes  he  then  like  a thief  in  the  night,  when  he 
gives  an  item  of  his  coming  ? 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  46. 

My  uncle  took  notice  that  Sir  Charles  had  said  he  guess- 
ed at  the  writer  of  the  note.  He  wished  he  would  give 
him  an  item,  as  he  called  it,  whom  he  thought  of. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  292. 

This  word  is  used  among  Southern  gamblers  to  imply 
information  of  v? hat  cards  may  be  in  a partner’s  or  an  op- 
ponent’s hands : this  is  called  “giving  item." 

Bartlett,  Americanisms. 
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3.  A trick;  fancy;  caprice.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

4.  A paragraph  in  a newspaper ; a scrap  of 
news.  [Colloq.] 

Otis  is  item  man  and  reporter  for  the  “Clarion." 

Kimball,  Was  He  Successful?  p.  129. 
City  item.  See  city,  a. 

item  (I'tem),  v.  t.  [<  item , n.]  To  make  a note 
or  memorandum  of. 

You  see  I can  item  it.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

I have  item'd  it  in  my  memory. 

Addison,  The  Drummer,  iii.  1. 

itemize  (I'tem-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  itemized, 
ppr.  itemizing.  [<  item  + -ize.]  To  state  by 
items ; give  the  items  or  particulars  of : as,  to 
itemize  an  account. 

iEschylus  paints  these  conclusions  with  a big  brush. 

. . . Shelley  itemizes  them. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  98. 

The  excellent  character  of  these  bonds  will  appear  from 
an  inspection  of  the  itemized  schedule. 

Amer.  Hebrew,  XXXVIII.  56. 

itemizer  (i'tem-i-zer),  n.  One  who  collects  and 
furnishes  items  for  a newspaper.  [U.  S.] 

An  itemizer  of  the  “Adams  Transcript." 

Congregationalist,  Sept.  21,  1860. 

iter1  (l'ter),  n. ; pi.  itersj,  itinera  (I-tin'e-ra). 
[<  L.  iter , a going,  a journey,  a way,  road,  pas- 
sage, < ire  (supine  itum)  = Gr.  Uvat  = Skt.  ^ i, 
go : see  go.  Hence  ult.  eyre \ q.  v.,  and  itiner- 
ant, etc.]  1.  An  appointed  journey  or  route; 
circuit ; specifically,  in  old  Eng.  law,  the  judge’s 
circuit.  More  commonly  in  the  Old  French 
form  eyre. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  by  his  iter,  or  circuit  of  visita- 
tion, maintained  a common  standard  of  right  and  duties 
in  all  burghs.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  64. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  an  iter,  or  eyre,  in  Kent,  . . . fifty 
v marks  were  granted  to  the  king  by  assent  of  the  whole 
county. 

L.  C.  Pike,  Pref.  to  reprint  of  Year-Books  11  and  12, 
[Edward  III. 

2.  [NL.]  In  anat.,  a passageway  in  the  body ; 
specifically,  without  qualifying  terms,  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  or  iter  a tertio  ad  quantum  ven- 
triculum.—  iter  ad  infundibulum,  the  passage  from 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  downward  into  the  in- 
fundibulum.—Iter  chordse  anterius,  the  aperture  of 
exit  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  into  the  canal  of  Huguier.— Iter  chordse 
posterius,  the  aperture  of  entrance  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani nerve  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
iter2f,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  iterer,  < L.  iterare,  repeat: 

see  iterate.']  To  renew.  Ealliwell. 
iterable  (it'e-ra-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  iterabilis , that 
may  be  repeated,  < L.  iterare,  repeat : see  it- 
erate.] Capable  of  being  iterated  or  repeated. 
Sir  T.  Browne , Miscellanies,  p.  178. 
iteral  (i'te-ral),  a.  [<  iter 1 + -al.]  Pertaining 
to  the  iter  of  the  brain. 

iterance  (it'e-rans),  n.  [<  iter  an  (t)  4-  -ce.]  It- 
eration. [Rare.] 

What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ? 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2,  150. 
Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me ; toll 
The  silver  iterance. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  xxi. 

iterancy  (it'e-ran-si),  n.  Same  as  iterance. 
iterant  (it'e-rant),  a.  [<  L.  iteran(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
iterare,  repeat:  see  iterate.]  Repeating. 

Waters,  being  near,  make  a current  echo ; but,  being  far- 
ther off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

iterate  (it'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iterated , 
ppr.  iterating.  [<  L.  iteratus , pp.  of  iterare  (> 
It.  iterare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  iterar  = F.  iterer , OF. 
iterer,  > E.  iter%,  q.  v.),  do  a second  time,  repeat, 
< iterum,  again,  a neut.  compar.  form,  < is,  he, 
that:  see  he1.]  To  utter  or  do  again;  repeat: 
as,  to  iterate  an  advice  or  a demand. 

This  full  song,  iterated  in  the  closes  by  two  Echoes. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 
Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I iterated  the 
experiment.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  552. 

iteratet  (it'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  iteratus,  pp.  of  ite- 
rare, repeat.]  Repeated. 

Wherefore  we  proclaim  the  said  Frederick  count  Pala- 
tine, &c.,  guilty  of  high  treason  and  iterate  proscription, 
and  of  all  the  penalties  which  by  law  and  custom  are  de- 
pending thereon.  Wilson,  James  I. 

iteratelyf  (it'e-rat-li),  adv.  By  repetition  or 
iteration ; repeatedly. 

The  cemeterial  cells  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs 
were  filled  with  draughts  of  Scripture  stories; . . . iterately 
affecting  the  portraits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  ima- 
gery of  the  resurrection.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iii. 

iteration  (it-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  iteration  = 
Pr.  iteratio  ="Sp.  iteracion  = It.  iterazione,  < L. 
iteratio(n-),  a repetition,  < iterare , repeat:  see 
iterate.]  1.  A saying  or  doing  again,  or  over 
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and  over  again ; repetition;  repeated  utterance 
or  occurrence. 

Your  figure  that  worketh  by  iteration  or  repetition  of 
one  word  or  clause  doth  much  alter  and  affect  the  eare 
and  also  the  mynde  of  the  hearer. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  165. 

O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration;  and  art,  indeed,  able 
to  corrupt  a saint.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2, 101. 

Like  echoes  from  beyond  a hollow,  came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

The  pestilent  iteration  of  crackers  and  pistols  at  one’s 
elbow  is  maddening. 

D.  Gr.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together  (Old  Fourth). 
2.  In  math.,  the  repetition  of  an  operation  upon 
the  product  of  that  operation — Analytical  iter- 
ation, the  iteration  of  the  operation  which  produces  an 
analytical  function. 

iterative  (it'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  iteratif  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  iterativo , < LL.  iterativus,  serving  to  re- 
peat (said  of  iterative  verbs),  < L.  iterare , pp. 
iteratus,  repeat:  see  iterate.]  1.  Repeating; 
repetitious. 

Spenser  . . . found  the  ottava  rima  too  monotonously 
iterative.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  178. 

2.  In  gram.,  frequentative,  as  some  verbs. — 
Iterative  function,  in  math. , a function  which  i3  the  re- 
sult of  successive  operations  with  the  same  operator. 

Ithacan  (ith'a-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Ithacus, 
Ithacan, < Ithaca, < Gr.  'Idaur/,  Ithaca.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  Ithaca,  one  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, noted  in  Greek  mythology  as  the  home 
of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Ithaca. 

Ithacensian  (ith-a-sen'si-an),  a.  [<  L.  Ithacen- 
sis,  Ithacan,  < Ithaca,  Ithaca : see  Ithacan .] 
Ithacan. 

All  the  ladies,  each  at  each, 

Like  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time, 

Stared  with  great  eyes.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Ithaginis  (i-thaj'i-nis),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  1832 ; 
also  written  Itaginis,  Eeichenbach,  1849 ; and 
correctly  Ithagenes,  Agassiz),  < Gr.  Wayevt/g, 
Epic  Waiyevr/g,  of  legitimate  birth,  genuine,  < 
mg,  straight,  true,  + yevog,  birth,  race.]  A 
notable  genus  of  alpine  Asiatic  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  blood-pheasants,  placed  with  the  fran- 


colins  in  the  family  Tetraonidcv,  and  also  in 
the  Phasianidce  with  the  true  pheasants.  The 
tarsus  of  the  male  has  several  spurs,  sometimes  as  many 
as  five.  The  best-known  species,  7.  cruentus,  or  cruentis, 
or  cruentatus,  inhabits  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of 
from  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  goes  in  flocks.  It  keeps 
near  forests,  and  in  winter  burrows  in  the  snow.  Other 
species  are  I.  geoffroyi  and  7.  sinuensis.  The  genus  was 
established  by  Wagler  in  1832. 

ithand  (i'thand),  a.  [Also  ythand,  ythen,  eident, 
eydent,  < Icel.  idhinn,  assiduous,  steady,  dili- 
gent, < idh,  f.,  a doing,  idh,  n.,  a restless  mo- 
tion: see  eddy.]  Busy;  diligent;  plodding; 
constant;  continual.  [Scotch.] 

ithet,  n.  [ME.,  also  ythe,  uthe;  < AS.  yth,  a 
wave,  pi.  ytlia,  the  waves,  the  sea,  = OS.  uthia , 
udhea  = OHG.  undea,  unda,  MHG.  unde,  unde, 
wave,  water,  = Icel.  unnr , udhr , a wave,  pi. 
unnir , the  waves,  the  sea,  = L.  unda,  a wave  (> 
ult.  E.  undulate,  ound , abound,  redound,  sur- 
round, abundant,  inundate,  etc.),  ult.  akin  to  Gr. 
vdwp,  water,  and  to  E.  water:  see  water.]  A 
wave ; in  the  plural,  the  waves ; the  sea. 

On  dayes  and  derke  mghtes  dryuyn  on  the  ythes, 

At  Salame  full  sound  thai  set  into  hauyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1827. 

ither  (iTH'er\  a.  and pron.  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  other1. 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  ha’e  I, 

But  live,  an’  love  my  Nannie,  O. 

Bums,  Behind  yon  Hills. 
Farewell,  “ my  rhyme  composing  brither  ! ” 

We’ve  been  owre  lang  unkenn’d  to  ither. 

Burns,  To  William  Simpson. 

Ithuriel’s-spear  (i-thu'ri-elz-sper),  n.  [So 
called  in  allusion  to  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  (Mil- 
ton,  P.  L.,  iv.  810),  -which  caused  everything  it 
touched  to  assume  its  true  form.]  The  Cali- 
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fornian  liliaceous  plant  Triteleia  laxa,  culti- 
vated for  its  dark-blue  flowers, 
ithyphalli,  n.  Plural  of  ithy phallus,  1. 
ithyphallic  (ith-i-fal'ik),  a.  [<  L.  ithyphalli- 
cus,  < Gr.  WvfaMticAc,  < iOiipa/f/.iK,  a phallus,  < 
Wvg,  straight,  erect,  + <pa?Mg,  phallus : see 
phallus.']  1 . Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
an  ithyphallus,  or  the  ceremonies  associated 
with  its  use  as  a religious  symbol,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ithyphallic  ceremonies,  which 
the  gross  flattery  of  the  degenerate  Greeks  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  honor  the  Macedonian  princes,  had  the  same 
meaning.  Knight,  Anc.  Arts  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  98. 

Hence — 2.  Grossly  indecent ; obscene. 

An  ithyphallic  audacity  that  insults  what  is  most  sacred 
and  decent  among  men.  Christian  Examiner. 

3.  In  anc.  pros.,  sung  in  phallic  processions; 
specifically,  noting  a group  of  three  trochees  or 
a period  containing  such  a group, 
ithyphallus  (ith-i-fal'us),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Wbipa'f- 
'/oc,  < Idug,  straight,  erect,  + qcla/mc,  phallus.] 
1.  PI.  ithyphalli  (-1).  In  archceol.,  etc.,  an  ei’ect 
phallus. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a genus 
of  weevils  or  curculios:  same  as  Stenotarsus  of 
Schonherr,  which  name  is  preoccupied  in  the 
same  order.  Harold,  1875. 

-itial.  [<  L.  -itius,  -icius,  + -al.]  A compound 
adjective  termination  occurring  in  a few  words, 
as  cardinalitial. 

Itieria  (it-i-e'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Saporta,  1873),  so 
called  after  the  original  collector,  M.  Itier.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  algte,  of  the  family  Laminari- 
accce,  having  cartilaginous,  compressed,  many 
times  dichotomously  branching  fronds,  provid- 
ed with  turbinate,  subglobose,  probably  blad- 
dery, terminal  or  axillary  expansions,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  served  as  air-bladders,  as  in  the 
biadder-wrack.  Two  species  are  known,  from  the  Up- 
per Jurassic  of  Orbagnoux  (Ain)  and  Saint  Mihiel  (Meuse) 
in  France. 

itineracy  (I-tin'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  itinerants ) 4-  -cy. 
Cf.  itinerancy.]  The  practice  or  habit  of  trav- 
eling from  place  to  place;  the  state  of  being 
itinerant. 

The  cumulative  values  of  long  residence  are  the  re- 
straints on  the  itineracy  of  the  present  day. 

Emerson,  History. 

itinerancy  (i-tin'e-ran-si),  n.  [<  itinerant)  + 
-cy.]  1.  The  act  of  traveling  from  place  to 

place ; especially,  a going  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  discharge  of  duty  or  the  prosecu- 
tion of  business:  as,  the  itinerancy  of  circuit 
judges  or  of  commercial  travelers. — 2.  Espe- 
cially, in  the  Meth.  Ch.,  the  system  of  rotation 
governing  the  ministry  of  that  church.  In  parts 
of  the  western  United  States  and  in  England  several  com- 
munities are  grouped  into  “circuits,”  and  each  “ circuit  ” 
is  ministered  to  by  itinerant  preachers  or  “circuit-riders.” 

Methodism,  with  its  “lay  ministry  ” and  its  itinerancy, 
could  alone  afford  the  ministrations  of  religion  to  this  over- 
flowing population.  Stevens,  Ilist.  Methodism. 

itinerant  (I-tin' e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  itine- 
rants, ppr.  of  itinerari,  travel,  journey:  see 
itinerate.]  I.  a.  Traveling  from  place  to  place; 
wandering;  not  settled;  strolling;  specifically, 
going  from  place  to  place,  especially  on  a cir- 
cuit, in  the  discharge  of  duty:  as,  an  itinerant 
preacher;  an  itinerant  judge. 

In  the  Winter  and  Spring  time  he  usually  rode  the  Cir- 
cuit as  a Judge  Itinerant  through  all  Ms  Provinces,  to  see 
justice  well  administerd.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

I believe  upon  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  these  ancient 
kings  were  itinerant , travelling  or  ambulatory  personages. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  179. 
Itinerant  bishop.  See  bishop. 

II.  n.  One  who  travels  from  place  to  place ; a 
traveler;  a wanderer;  specifically,  one  who 
travels  from  place  to  place,  especially  on  a 
circuit,  in  the  discharge  of  duty  or  the  pursuit 
of  business,  as  an  itinerant  judge  or  preacher, 
or  a strolling  actor. 

Glad  to  turn  itinerant , 

To  stroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  ii.  92. 

Vast  sums  of  money  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  these 
secular  itinerants , which  induced  the  monks  and  other  ec- 
clesiastics to  turn  actors  themselves. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  233. 

Inns  for  the  refreshment  and  security  of  the  itinerants 
were  scattered  along  the  whole  line  of  the  route  from 
Prance.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 

ltinerantly  (i-tin'e-rant-li),  adv.  In  an  itiner- 
ant, unsettled,  or  wandering  manner, 
itinerarium  (i-tin-e-ra'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  itineraria 
(-a).  [LL.  (in  def.  2,  ML.):  see  itinerary .]  1. 
Same  as  itinerary , 2. — 2.  A portable  altar, 
itinerary  (l-tin'e-ra-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  itine- 
raire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  itinerario,  < LL.  itinera rius, 
pertaining  to  a journey,  neut.  itinerarium,  an 
account  of  a journey,  a road-book,  (.iter  (itiner-), 
away,  journey:  see  itinerate.]  1.  a.  1.  Travel- 


ing; passing  from  place  to  place,  especially  on 
a circuit : as,  an  itinerary  judge. 

lie  did  make  a progress  from  Lincoln  to  the  northern 
parts,  though  it  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice 
than  a progress.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

The  law  of  England,  by  its  circuit  or  itinerary  courts, 
contains  a provision  for  the  distribution  of  private  justice, 
in  a great  measure  relieved  from  both  these  objections. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a journey ; specifically, 

pertaining  to  an  official  journey  or  circuit,  as 
of  a judge  or  preacher:  as,  itinerary  observa- 
tions.— 3.  Pertaining  to  descriptions  of  roads, 
or  to  a road-book:  as,  an  itinerary  unit Itine- 

rary column.  See  column,  1. 

II.  n. ; pi.  itineraries  (-riz).  1.  A plan  of 
travel;  r.  list  of  places  to  be  included  in  a 
journey,  with  means  of  transit  and  any  other 
desired  details:  as,  to  make  out  an  itinerary  of 
a proposed  tour. — 2.  An  account  of  a line  of 
travel,  or  of  the  routes  of  a country  or  region, 
of  the  places  and  points  of  interest,  etc.;  a 
work  containing  a description  of  routes  and 
places,  in  successive  order:  as,  an  itinerary 
from  Paris  to  Koine,  or  of  France  or  Italy; 
Antonine’s  “ Itinerary  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
Also  itinerarium. 

Now  Habassia,  according  to  the  Itineraries  of  the  ob- 
servingst  Travelers  in  those  Parts,  is  thought  to  be,  in  re- 
spective Magnitude,  as  big  as  Germany,  Spain  France,  and 
Italy  conjunctly.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  9. 

The  Rudge  Cup,  found  in  Wiltshire  and  preserved  at  Aln- 
wick Castle,  . . . contains,  engraved  in  bronze,  an  itine- 
rary along  some  Roman  stations  in  the  north  of  England. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIII.  130. 

3.  An  itinerant  journey ; a regular  course  of 
travel ; a tour  of  observation  or  exploration. 

It  [Mr.  Poncet’s  journey]  was  the  first  intelligible  itin- 
erary  made  through  these  deserts. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  474. 

4.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a form  of  prayer  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  when  setting  out  on  a 
journey:  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
breviary.  It  consists  of  the  canticle  Benedic- 
tus,  with  an  antiphon,  preces,  and  two  collects. 
— 5f.  One  who  journeys  from  place  to  place. 
[Rare.] 

A few  months  later  Bradford  was  appointed  one  of  the 
six  chaplains  of  Edward  VI.,  chosen  “to  be  itineraries,  to 
preach  sound  doctrine  in  all  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
kingdom.”  Biog.  Notice  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker 
LSoc.,  1853),  II.  xxv. 

itinerate  (I-tin'e-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  itiner- 
ated, ppr.  itinerating.  [<  LL.  itineratus,  pp.  of 
itinerari,  go  on  a journey,  travel,  journey,  < L. 
iter,  rarely  itiner  (stem  itiner-,  rarely  iter-),  a 
going  away,  journey,  march,  road:  see  iter.] 
To  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  in  the  prose- 
cution of  business,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing court  or  of  preaching;  journey  in  a regu- 
lar course. 

The  Bedford  meeting  had  at  this  time  its  regular  minis- 
ter, whose  name  was  John  Burton ; so  that  what  Bunyan 
received  was  a roving  commission  to  itinerate  in  the  vil- 
lages round  about.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  88. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  Kings  itiner- 
ated in  the  same  way  and  mainly  for  the  same  purpose. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  181. 

itineration  (I-tin-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  *itine- 
ratio(n~),  < itinerari,  journey:  see  itinerate.]  A 
journey  from  place  to  place ; a tour  of  action 
or  observation.  [Rare.] 

A great  change  has  come  over  this  part  since  last  year, 
owing,  I suspect,  to  the  itinerations  which  Dr.  Caldwell 
has  undertaken.  S.  Pdvington,  Madras  (1876). 

-ition.  [<  L.  -itio(n-),  in  nouns  from  a pp.  in 
-itus:  see -ife1  and -io»,  and -fion.]  Acompound 
noun  termination,  as  in  expedition,  extradition, 
etc.,  being -tion  with  a preceding  original  or  for- 
mative vowel,  or  in  other  words,  -ite1  + -ion. 
See  -ite  1,  -ion,  -tion. 

-itious.  [<  -iti(on)  + -ous,  equiv.  to  - ite 1 -f  -oits: 
see  words  with  this  termination.  ] A compound 
adjective  termination  occurring  in  adjectives 
associated  with  nouns  in  -ition,  as  expeditious, 
etc.  See  -ition,  -tious. 

-itis.  [NL.,  etc.,  -itis,  < L.  4tis,  < Gr.  -Ing,  fem., 
associated  with  -hy f,  masc.,  term,  of  adjectives 
(which  are  often  used  as  nouns),  'of  the  nature 
of,’ ‘like,’ etc.:  see -»<e2.]  A termination  used 
in  modern  pathological  nomenclature  to  sig- 
nify ‘inflammation’  of  the  part  indicated,  as 
in  bronchitis,  otitis,  conjunctivitis,  stomatitis,  en- 
teritis, etc. 

-itive.  [<  L.  -itivus,  in  adjectives  from  a pp.  in 
-itus : see  -ife1  and  -ive.]  A compound  adjective 
termination  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  definitive,  in- 
finitive, fugitive.  See  -ite  1 and  -ive. 
its  (its).  The  possessive  case  of  the  neuter 
pronoun  it.  See  it,  1 (e),  and  he  1,  I.,  C (b). 


itself  (it-self'),  provt.  TEarly  mod.  E.  also  it- 
self e ; < ME.  it  self,  it  selve,  being  it  with  the 
agreeing  adj.  self:  see  it  and  self,  and  himself.] 
The  neuter  pronoun  corresponding  to  himself, 
herself.  (See  himself.)  Its  emphatic  and  reflex- 
ive uses  are  like  those  of  himself. 

The  course  of  heaven,  and  fate  itself,  in  this, 

Will  Osesar  cross.  B.  Jotison,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

You  are  gentle ; he  is  gentleness  itself. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  5. 

Here  doth  the  river  divide  itselfe  into  3 or  4 convenient 
branches.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  118. 

Mahometism  hath  dispersed  itself  over  almost  one  half 
of  the  huge  Continent  of  Asia.  Howell,  Letters,  it  10. 
By  itself,  alone ; apart ; separately  from  anything  else. 
Lande  argillose,  and  not  cley  by  it  selve, 

Ys  eommodiouse. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 

This  letter  being  too  long  for  the  present  paper,  I intend 
to  print  it  by  itself  very  suddenly.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  164. 

In  and  by  itself,  in  or  of  itself,  separately  considered ; 
in  its  own  nature ; independently  of  other  tilings. 

Our  Mother  tongue,  which  truelie  of  it  selfe  is  both  full 
enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long 
time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both. 

Spenser,  To  Mayster  Gabriel  Haruey. 

To  he  on  land  after  three  months  at  sea  is  of  itself  a great 
change.  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  322. 

A false  theory  . . . that  what  a thing  is,  it  is  in  itself, 
apart  from  all  relation  to  other  things  or  the  mind. 

E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  10. 

In  and  for  itself.  See  ini. 

ittria,  n.  See  yttria. 
ittrium,  n.  See  yttrium. 

iturite-flber  (it'u-rit-fi'ber),  n.  [<  itur,  native 
name,  + -ite  + fiber.]  The  tough  bark  of  Hy- 
menocharis  obliqua,  a plant  of  British  Guiana. 
It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  baskets. 
,-ity.  [<  F.  -ite,  OF.  -ete,  -eteit,  etc.,  = Sp.  -idad 
■=  Pg.  4dade  = It.  -ita,  also  -itate,  -itade,  < L. 
-i-ta(t-)s,  aec.  -ifate/»,beingthecommonabstract 
formative  -ta(t-)s  (>  E.  -ty)  with  a preceding 
orig.  or  supplied  vowel:  see  -ty2.]  A common 
termination  of  nouns  of  Latin  origin  or  formed 
after  Latin  analogy,  from  adjecti\Tes,  properly 
from  adjectives  of  Latin  origin  or  type,  as  in 
activity,  civility,  suavity,  etc.,  but  also  in  some 
words  from  adjectives  not  of  Latin  origin  or 
type,  as  in  jollity.  The  suffix  is  properly  -ty, 
the  preceding  vowel  belonging  originally  to  the 
adjective.  See  -ty2. 
itzeboot,  itzebut,  itzibut,  n.  See  bu. 
iulant  (I-u'lan),  a.  [<  L.  iulus,  down,  a catkin 
(<  Gr.  Iov7m(,  down,  the  down  on  plants,  also, 
like  ovh>(,  a corn-sheaf;  cf.  ov?,og,  woolly),  + 
-an.]  Downy;  soft  like  down. 

We  two  were  in  acquaintance  long  ago, 

Before  our  chins  were  worth  ivlan  down. 

Middleton,  Changeling,  i.  1. 

Iva  (i'va),  n.  [NL. : see  ivy2.]  1.  A specific 
name  of  the  ground-pine  Ajugalva  or  A.  Chamw- 
pitys. — 2.  [So  named  by  Linnaaus  as  resem- 
bling the  ground-pine,  Ajuga  Iva,  in  smell.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Ambrosiacese 
or  ragweed  family.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
entire  dentate  or  dissected  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones 
opposite,  and  small  spicately,  racemosely,  or  paniculately 
disposed  or  scattered  and  commonly  nodding  heads, 
which  incline  to  be  polygamo-direcious  through  abortion 
of  the  ovaries.  About  twelve  species  are  known,  from 
North  and  South  America  and  the  YVest  Indies.  The 
maritime  species,  particularly  I.  frutescens,  are  called 
marsh-elder  or  high-water  shrub. 

ivaarite  (iv-a-a'rit),  n.  [<  Ivaara  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A mineral  from  Ivaara  in  Finland, 
resembling  and  perhaps  identical  with  schorlo- 
mite. 

ive1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ivy L 
ive2t,  n.  See  ivy2. 

-ive.  [ME.  -ive,  -if  = OF.  -if,  m.,  -ive,  f.,  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  -ivo,  m ,,-iva,  f.,  < L.  -ivus,  m.,  -iva,  f., 
4mm,  neut.,  a common  term,  of  adjectives 
formed  from  verbs,  either  from  the  inf.  stem, 
as  in  gradivus,  or  from  the  perfect-participle 
stem,  as  in  activus,  active,  passivus,  passive, 
relativus,  relative,  etc,,  the  sense  being  nearly 
equiv.  to  that  of  a present  participle,  as  in  the 
examples  cited,  or  instrumental,  ‘serving  to 
do’  so  and  so,  as  in  nominativus,  serving  to 
name,  etc.]  A termination  of  Latin  origin, 
forming  adjectives  from  verbs,  meaning  ‘do- 
ing’ so  and  so,  or  ‘serving  to  do’  so  and  so,  or 
otherwise  noting  an  adjective  status,  as  in  ac- 
tive, acting,  passive,  suffering,  demonstrative, 
serving  to  show,  formative,  serving  to  form, 
purgative,  serving  to  purge,  adoptive,  collective, 
festive,  furtive,  native,  infinitive,  relative,  etc. 
Many  such  adjectives  are  also  used  as  nouns,  as  in  some 
of  the  examples  cited.  'I  lie  tennination  is  commonly  at- 
tached in  Latin  to  the  past-participle  stem  in  -at-,  -et-,  -it-, 
-s-,  and  hence  appears  in  English  most  frequently  in  such 
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-ive 

connections,  -ative , -itive  (these  being  also  usable  as  Eng- 
lish formatives),  -sive,  rarely  -etive.  The  associated  noun 
is  in  - iveness  ( activeness , etc.)  or  -ivity  ( activity , etc.). 
Iyese  (i've-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cassini,  1834),  < 
Iva  + -ese.]  A former  tribe  of  plants,  typified 
by  the  genus  Iva,  and  containing  also  the 
genera  Pinillosia,  Tetranthus,  and  Euphrosyne. 
It  is  now  referred  to  the  family  Amhrosiaceie. 
ivelt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  evil1. 
ivent,  n.  [Also  win;  < ME.  iven,  yven,  < AS. 
ifegn  (=  MD.  ieven,  iven),  a var.  of  ifig,  ivy:  see 
ivy1.  Cf.  hollen  and  holly1.']  Ivy. 
ivert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ivory1. 
ivied  (l'vid),  a.  [Also  ivyed;  < ivy 1 + -e<f2.] 
Covered  with  ivy ; overgrown  with  ivy. 

Upon  an  ivied  stone 

Reclined  his  languid  head.  Shelley,  Alastor. 
ivint,  n.  See  iven. 

ivoride  (l'vo-rld),  n.  [<  ivory  + -ide.]  A 
substance  made  in  imitation  of  ivory, 
ivoried  (i'vo-rid),  a.  [<  ivory 1 4-  -ed2.~\  1. 

Colored  and  finished  to  resemble  ivory:  said 
of  cardboard,  wood,  and  other  materials. — 2. 
Furnished  with  teeth.  [Rare.] 
ivorist  (I'vo-rist),  n.  [<  ivory 1 4-  A work- 
er in  ivory! 

The  names  of  famous  Japanese  ivorists  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  household 
words  among  native  connoisseurs  and  collectors. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  710. 

•dvorous.  See  -vorous. 

ivory1  (I'vo-ri),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
* ivor  ie;  < ME.  ivory , ivorie , yvory,  yvorie , evoryet 
also  ivore,  yvore , ivoure , ivere,  yvere , yver,  evour, 

< OF.  ivurie,  * ivorie,  later  ivoire,  F.  ivoire  = Pr. 
evori,  avori , bori  = It.  avorio,  avoro,  < ML.  cbo- 
reum,  ivory,  prop.  neut.  of  L.  eboreus , of  ivory, 

< ebur,  ivory:  see  eburnine.']  I.  n. ; pi.  ivories 
(-riz ) . 1 . The  hard  substance,  not  unlike  bone, 
of  which  the  teeth  of  most  mammals  chiefly 
consist ; specifically,  a kind  of  dentine  valuable 
for  industrial  purposes,  as  that  derived  from 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus, 
narwhal,  and  some  other  animals.  Ivory  is  sim- 
ply dentine  or  tooth-substance  of-  exceptional  evenness, 
toughness,  and  elasticity,  due  to  the  fineness  and  regulari- 
ty of  the  dentinal  tubules  which  radiate  from  the  axial  pulp- 
cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  The  most  valuable 
ivory  is  that  obtained  from  elephants'  tusks,  in  which  the 
tubules  make  many  strong  bends  at  regular  intervals,  re- 
sulting in  a pattern  peculiar  to  the  proboscidean  mam- 
mals. In  its  natural  state  the  ivory  of  a tusk  is  coated 
with  cement;  and  besides  the  fine  angular  radiating  lines, 
it  shows  on  cross-section  a series  of  contour-lines  concen- 
tric with  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  arranged  about  a central 
grayish  spot  which  represents  the  calcified  pulp.  The 
appearance  of  these  contour- lines  is  due  to  the  regular 
arrangement  of  minute  spaces  called  interglobular.  Ivory 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  dentine  is  specially  rich  in 
organic  matter,  containing  40  per  cent,  or  more.  Tusks 
of  extinct  mammoths,  furnishing  fossil  ivory,  have  been 
found  12  feet  long  and  of  200  pounds  weight.  Those  of 
the  African  elephant,  furnishing  the  best  ivory,  as  well 
as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ivory  used  in  the  arts, 
sometimes  reach  a length  of  9 feet  and  a weight  of  160 
pounds.  Those  of  the  Indian  elephant  are  never  so  large 
as  this ; and  in  either  case  tusks  average  much  smaller, 
probably  under  50  pounds.  Elephants’  tusks  are  incisors, 
but  the  large  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  and  walrus  which 
furnish  ivory  are  canines.  A substance  which  sometimes 
passes  for  ivory,  but  is  really  bone,  is  derived  from  the 
very  hard  or  petrosal  parts  of  the  ear-bones  of  whales. 

Vpon  a braunche  of  this  pyne  was  hanged  by  a cheyne 
of  siluer  an  home  of  yvorie  as  white  as  snowe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  605 
With  golde  and  ivoure  that  so  brighte  schone, 

That  alle  aboute  the  bewt£  men  may  se. 

Lydgate,  Rawlinson  MS.,  f.  34.  ( Halliwell .) 

There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers  than 
between  jet  and  ivory.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1,  42. 

2.  An  object  made  of  ivory. 

Saints  represented  in  Byzantine  mosaics  and  ivories. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xiii. 

3.  pi.  Teeth.  [Humorous.] 

The  close-cropped  bullet  skull, the  swarthy  tint, the  grin- 
ning ivories,  the  penthouse  ears,  and  twinkling  little  eyes 
of  the  immortal  governor  of  Barataria. 

O.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  Shadow  of  a young  Dutch 

[Painter. 

Artificial  ivory,  a compound  of  caoutchouc,  sulphur, 
and  some  white  material,  such  as  gypsum,  pipe-clay,  or 
oxid  of  zinc.— Brain  ivory,  the  substance  of  the  otolites 
or  ear-stones  of  fishes.  See  otolite.— Fossil  ivory*  See 
fossil.— Green  ivory.  See  the  extract. 

When  first  cut  it  [African  ivory]  is  semi-transparent  and 
of  a warm  colour  ; in  this  state  it  is  called  green  ivory, 
and  as  it  dries  it  becomes  much  lighter  in  color  and  more 
opaque.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  522. 

Vegetable  ivory.  See  ivory-nut. 

II.  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory;  resem- 
bling ivory  in  color  or  texture:  as,  the  gown 
was  made  of  ivory  satin. 

Then  down  she  lsiyd  her  ivory  combe, 

And  braided  her  hair  in  twain. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  141). 


One  do  I personate  of  Lord  Timon’s  frame, 

Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1,  70. 
Ivory  barnacle,  Ralanus  eburneus. — Ivory  gate.  See 
gate1.— Ivory  lines  or  spaces,  in  entom. , polished  yellow- 
ish-white spaces  resembling  ivory  found  on  rough  punc- 
tured surfaces,  as  the  elytra  of  many  beetles, 
ivory-  (i'vo-ri),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  ivy1, 
simulating  ivory1. 

ivory3  (i'vo-ri),  n.  [Named  for  James  Ivory 
(1765-1842),  who  published  a celebrated  me- 
moir on  the  attractions  of  homogeneous  ellip- 
soids in  1809.]  In  math.,  one  of  two  points  on 
each  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids,  such  that,  if  the 
two  ellipsoids  be  referred  to  their  principal  axes, 
the  coordinates  are  in  the  same  proportions  as 
each  pair  to  the  axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids  hav- 
ing the  same  direction. 

ivorybill  (i' vo-ri-bil),  n.  The  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  Campophilus  principalis : so  called 
from  the  ivory-like  hardness  and  whiteness  of 
the  bill.  See  cut  under  Campophilus.  Coues. 
ivory-billed  (i'vo-ri-bild),  a.  Having  the  beak 
hard  and  white  as  ivory:  as,  the  ivory-hilled 
woodpeckers  of  the  genus  Campophilus ivory- 

billed coot,  the  common  American  coot  or  whitebill,  Fu.- 
lica  arnericana.  March.  [Jamaica.] 
ivory-black  (i'vo-ri-blak'),  n.  A fine  soft  black 
pigment,  prepared  from  ivory-dust  by  calcina- 
tion in  closed  vessels,  in  the  same  way  as  bone- 
black. 

There  were  different  coloured  hair  powders.  The  black 
was  made  with  starch,  Japan  ink,  and  ivory  black. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  146. 

ivory-brown  (i'vo-ri-broun'),  n.  See  hrown. 
ivory-gull  (l'vo-ri-gul),  n.  A small  arctic  gull, 
pure  white  ali  over  when  adult,  with  rough 


Ivory-gull  ( Lams  eburneus). 


black  feet,  technically  called  Larus  eburneus, 
Pagophila  ehnrnea,  or  Gavia  alba. 
ivory-gum  (i'vo-ri-gum),  n.  Same  as  ivy-gum 
★(which  see,  under  gum.2). 
ivory-nut  (l'vo-ri-nut),  n.  The  seed  of  Phytele- 
phas  macrocarpa,  a low-growing  palm,  native 
of  South  America.  The  seeds  are  produced,  4 to  9 
together,  in  hard  clustered  capsules,  each  head  weighing 
about  25  lbs.  when  ripe.  Each  seed  is  about  as  large  as  a 
hen’s  egg ; the  albumen  is  close-grained  and  very  hard, 
resembling  the  finest  ivory  in  texture  and  color ; it  is  hence 
called  vegetable  ivory,  and  is  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.  It  is  also  known  as  corozo. 
ivory-palm  (i'vo-ri-pam),  n.  The  tree  which 
bears  the  ivory-nut. 

ivory-paper  (i'vo-ri-pa/per),  n.  A fine  quality 
of  calendered  printing-paper, 
ivory-paste  (i'vo-ri-past),  n.  The  material 
used  in  making  ivory-porcelain,  having  a pe- 
culiar dull  luster,  due  to  the  depolishing  of  the 
vitreous  glaze. 

ivory-porcelain  (i'vo-ri-porsHan),  n.  In  cerarn., 
a fine  ware  with  an  ivory-white  glaze,  manu- 
factured at  the  Royal  Worcester  factory,  and 
first  shown  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1862. 
It  is  a modification  of  Parian  ware,  and  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  but  is  more  decorative  be- 
cause of  the  glaze. 

ivory-shell  (i'vo-ri-shel),  n.  The  shell  of  the 
gastropods  of  the  genus  Eburna  (which  see), 
ivory-tree  (i'vo-ri-tre),  n.  A moderately  large 
tree  of  India,  Balfouria  tinctoria  ( Nerium  tinc- 
torium  of  Roxburgh):  so  called  from  the  wood, 
which  is  beautifully  white,  hard,  and  close- 
grained,  resembling  ivory  and  used  for  turn- 
ing. The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
ivorytype  (l'vo-ri-tip), n.  [(.ivory1  + type.]  In 
photog.,  same  as  hellenotype. 
ivory-white  (i' vo-ri-liwit' ),  n.  Ancient  creamy- 
white  Chinese  porcelain,  imitated  in  Japan  and 
by  the  modern  Chinese. 

ivory-yellow  (i'vo-ri-yel'o),  n.  A very  pale 
and  rather  cool  yellow,  almost  white,  resem- 
bling the  color  of  ivory.  A rotating  color-disk  com- 
posed of  white,  1 bright  chrome-yellow,  and  J emerald- 
green  will  give  what  is  called  ivory-yellow.  The  mixture 
of  chrome-yellow  and  green  in  these  proportions  without 
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the  white  would  appear  as  a lemon-yellow  cooler  than 
gamboge;  but  the  handsomest  ivory-yellow  is  a little 
whiter. 

ivourt,  ivouret,  »■  Middle  English  forms  of 
ivory1. 

ivrayt,  n.  [<  F.  ivraie  (=  Pr.  abriaga,  drunk- 
enness) (in  allusion  to  the  supposed  intoxicat- 
ing quality  of  the  seeds), < L.  ebriacus,  drunken, 
< ebrius,  drunken : see  ebrious.]  The  darnel,  Lo- 
ivlium  temulentum. 

ivy1  (i'vi),  n. ; pi.  ivies  (i'viz).  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  ivie,  ive;  < ME.  ivy,  < AS.  ijig,  ivy;  early- 
mod.  E.  also  iven,  etc.  (see  iven),  < AS.  ifegn, 
ivy;  = OHG.  ebali,  MHG.  ebich,  ivy;  also  in  a 
deriv.  form,  OHG.  ebawi,  ebaliewi,  MHG.  ebehou, 
ephou,  epfou,  G.  epheu,  ivy.  The  G.  forms  appar. 
simulate  G.  lieu,  hay,  and  are  also  confused  with 
the  forms  of  eppich  (OHG.  eplii,  etc.),  parsley, 
in  mod.  G.  also  ivy,  < L.  apium,  parsley.]  An 
epiphytic  climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Hedera 


(II.  Helix),  of  the  family  Araliacese,  and  the 
type  of  the  tribe  Hederese.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
shining,  varying  much  in  form,  from  oval  entire  to  3-  and 
5-Iobed ; and  their  perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  liowers  are  greenish  and  in- 
conspicuous, disposed  in  globose  umbels,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  deep-green  or  almost  black  berries.  II.  Helix 
(the  common  ivy)  is  found  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
plentiful  in  Great  Britain,  growing  in  hedges  and  woods, 
and  on  old  buildings,  rocks,  ami  trunks  of  trees.  A va- 
riety called  the  Irish  ivy  is  much  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  large  size  of  its  foliage  and  its  very  rapid  growth. 
The  ivy  attains  a great  age,  the  stem  ultimately  becoming 
several  inches  thick  and  capable  of  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  plan  . The  wood  is  soft  and  porous,  and  when  cut 
into  very  thin  plates  is  used  for  filtering  liquids.  In 
Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  employed  for 
making  various  useful  articles.  The  ivy  has  been  cele- 
brated from  remote  antiquity,  and  was  held  sacred  in 
some  countries,  as  Greece  and  Egypt. — American  Ivy, 
Parthenocissus  quinquefolia. — Barren  ivy,  a creeping 
and  flowerless  variety  of  ivy. - Black  ivy,  the  common 
ivy,  Hedera  Helix  : so  called  in  ailusion  to  its  sometimes 
nearly  black  berries. — German  ivy,  a species  of  ground- 
sel, Senecio  mikanioides. — Indian  ivy,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Scindapsus,  family  Arctccr.  It  is  an  East  Indian 
herb,  with  perforated  or  pinnately  divided  leaves  and  a 
climbing  stem. — Irish  ivy.  See  above. — Japanese 
ivy,  Parthenocissus  tricuspidata. — Kenilworth  ivy, 
or  Colosseum  ivy,  a handsome  scrophulariaceous  vine, 
Cymbalaria  Cymbalaria , used  in  hanging-baskets,  etc. 
Also  called  ivy -leafed  toad- flax  and  ivy  wort. — Poison  ivy, 
the  poison-oak,  Rhus  toxicodendron.  (See  also  ground-ivyj) 

ivy2  (i'vi),  n.  [Formerly  also  ivie,  and  prop. 
ive  (chiefly  in  herb-ivy,  herb-ive );  < OF.  ive  (also 
called  ive  arthretique  or  ive  museate  or  musquee) 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  iva  (NL.  iva:  see  Iva),  ground- 
pine,  herb-ivy,  a fem.  form,  corresponding  to 
F.  if  (ML.  ivus),  m.,  yew,  < OHG.  iwa,  MHG. 
the,  G.  eibe  = AS.  iw,  E.  yew : see  ij’e  and  yew. 
The  NL.  form  is  sometimes  spelled  iba,  a form 
suggesting  or  suggested  by  a confusion  with 
the  diff.  name,  L.  abiga  (sometimes  miswritten 
ibiga),  also  ajuga,  ground-pine  ( Ajuga  Chamce- 
pitys) : see  abigeat.]  Ground-pine : chiefly  in 
the  compound  herb-ivy. 

ivy-bindweed  (i'vi-bind//wed),  n.  A climbing 
European  herb,  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  now  na- 
turalized in  America. 

ivy-blish  (i'vi -bush),  n.  A plant  of  ivy:  for- 
merly hung  over  tavern-doors  in  England  to 
advertise  good  wine.  The  ivy  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus. 

Where  the  wine  is  neat,  ther  needeth  no  Iuie-bush. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  204. 

This  good  wine  I present  needs  no  ivy-bush. 

Notes  on  Du  Bartas  (1621),  To  the  Reader. 

ivy-glim  (i'vi-gum),  n.  See  gum2. 


ivy-leaf 

ivy-leaf  (i'vi-lef),  n.  [<  ME.  ivy  leefe;  < ivy1  + 
leaf.]  The  leaf  of  the  ivy — To  pipe  in  an  Ivy- 
leaf,  to  console  one’s  self  the  best  way  one  can  ; whistle. 
But  Troilus,  thou  mayst  now,  est  or  weste, 

Pipe  in  an  ivy  leefe,  if  that  the  leste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1434. 

ivy-mantled  (i/vi-man,/tld),  a.  Covered  with  a 
mantle  of  ivy. 

From  yonder  ivy. mantled  tower 
The  moping  Owl  doth  to  the  lloon  complain. 

Cray,  Elegy. 

ivy-owl  (i'vi-oul),  n.  The  European  brown  or 
tawny  owl,  Syrnium  aluco. 
ivy-tod  (i'vi-tod),  n.  An  ivy-bush. 

I will  carry  ye  to  a mair  convenient  place,  where  I hae 
sat  mony  a time  to  hear  the  howlit  crying  out  of  the  ivy 
tod.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxi. 

ivy-tree  (l'vi-tre),  n.  A hardy  evergreen,  TVo- 
_ thopanax  Colensoi,  of  New  Zealand, 
ivy  wort  (i'vi-wert),  n.  1.  Same  as  Kenilworth 
ivy  (which  see,  under  ivy1). — 2.  A plant  of  the 
ivy  family. 

iwf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  yew. 
iwart,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  aware. 
iwist,  ywist  (i-wis'),  ado.  [<  ME.  (a)  iwis,  ywis, 
iwys,  ywys  (=  MHG.  gewis  = Sw.  visst  = Dan. 
vist),  certainly,  prop.  neut.  of  the  adj.  (see  be- 
low), which  is  not  used  as  an  adj.  in  ME.;  (6) 
iwisse,ywisse,  iwysse  (=  D.  gewis  = OHG.  gawisso, 
giwisso,  MHG.  geivisse,  G.  gewiss),  adv.,  cer- 
tainly (cf.  also  ME.  iivisliche,  < AS.  gewislice  = 
D.  gewisselijk  = OHG.  * gawislihho,  gwislicho, 
MHG.  gewisliche,  G.  gewisslich,  certainly),  < AS. 
gewis,  gewiss  (=  D.  gewis,  'wis  = OHG.  giwis, 
MHG.  gewis,  G.  gewiss  = Icel.  viss  = Sw.  viss 
= Dan.  v is),  certain,  < ge-,  a generalizing  suffix 
(see  i-),  + *wis  = Goth.  *wis  (for  *wiss)  in  neg. 
unwis,  uncertain,  orig.  pp.  of  the  pret.  pres, 
verb  represented  by  AS.  witan,  know:  see 
wit,  v.  The  word,  being  commonly  written  in 
ME.  with  the  prefix  separated,  i wis,  came  to 
be  understood  as  the  pronoun  I with  a verb, 
“wis,”  explained  in  dictionaries,  with  reference 
to  wit,  as  ‘know,’  appar.  taken  to  mean  ‘think’ 
or  ‘guess,’  but  there  is  no  such  verb.]  Cer- 
tainly ; surely ; truly ; to  wit.  This  word,  very  com- 
mon  in  Middle  English,  lost  somewhat  of  its  literal  force, 
and  became  in  later  use  a term  of  slight  emphasis,  often 
meaningless.  In  the  later  ballads,  and  hence  archaically 
in  modern  use,  it  is  thrown  in  parenthetically,  often  as  a 
metrical  expletive,  and  is  commonly  printed  as  two  words, 
I uris , taken  to  mean  ‘I  think’  or  ‘I  guess.’  See  the  ety- 
mology. 

Ful  sorful  was  his  hert  iwis.  Metr.  Homilies,  p.  88. 
And  soe  fast  he  smote  at  John  Steward, 

Iwis  he  never  rest. 

Childe  Maurice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  317). 

I uris,  in  all  the  senate 

There  was  no  heart  so  hold. 

Macaulay,  Horatius. 

iwist,  ywist,  n.  [ME.  (=  MHG.  gewis),  cer- 
tainty; < gewis,  adv.  (orig.  adj.):  s eeiwis,  adv.] 
Certainty:  used  in  the  adverbial  phrases  mid 
iwisse,  or  to  iwisse,  for  certain,  certainly. 

Thou  art  suete  myd  ywisse. 

Spec,  of  Lyric  Poems  (ed.  Wright),  p.  57. 
He  gan  hire  for  to  kesse 
Wei  ofte  mid  ywisse. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  432. 

iwislichet,  adv.  See  iwis. 
iwitt,  v.  See  wit. 
iwitnesset,  n.  See  witness. 

Ixia  (ik'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  with  ref.  to 
the  clammy  juice,  < Gr.  i^6g  ==  L.  viscus,  bird- 
lime, mistletoe : see  viscus,  viscous.]  A genus 
of  South  African  plants,  of  the  family  Irida- 
cese,  type  of  the  tribe  Ixicse.  They  have  narrow 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  slender  simple  or  branched 
stems,  bearing  spikes  of  large,  showy,  variously  colored 
flowers.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  flowers  give 
them  a high  place  among  ornamental  plants.  The  black- 
berry-lily, formerly  called  Ixia  (Pardanthus)  Chinensis, 
is  Belamcanda  Chinensis. 

ixia-lily  (ik'si-a-UHi),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Ixiolirion. 

Ixieae  (ik-sl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ixia  + -etc.] 
A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Iridacese, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ixia,  and  characterized 
by  their  coated  bulbs  and  numerous  sessile 
1-flowered  spathes,  the  flower  being  2-bracted 
and  sessile  within  the  spathe.  As  restricted 
by  Pax  the  tribe  embraces  only  6 genera,  all 
South  African. 

Ixiolirion  (ik"si-o-lir'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Ixia, 
q.  v.,  + Gr.  leipiov,  a lily:  see  lily.]  A small 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Amaryllidacese,  tribe  Amaryllidese,  having 
tunicate  bulbs,  simple  erect  stems,  aud  irregu- 
lar umbels  of  pretty  blue  or  violet  flowers  with 
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a 6-parted  funnel-shaped  perianth.  Only  two  spe- 
cies  are  admitted  by  Engler  and  Prantl,  natives  of  central 
and  western  Asia.  The  plants  are  called  ixia-lilies. 

ixiolite  (ik'si-6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  TfiW,  Ixion,  a 
mythical  king  of  Thessaly,  hound,  for  his  crimes, 
to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Tartarus  (where 
also  Tantalus  was  tortured:  see  tantalite),  + 
M hog,  a stone.]  In  mineral.,  a kind  of  tantalite 
from  Kimito  in  Finland. 

Ixodes  (ik-so'dez),  n.  [<  Gr.  ligadrjg,  like  bird- 
lime, sticky,  < l^6g,  bird-lime  (see  Ixia),  + udog, 
form.]  The  typical  and  largest  genus  of  Ixo- 
didce,  founded  by  Latreille  in  1796,  embracing 
eyeless  species  best  known  as  ticks.  They  are 
flat  in  the  normal  state,  but  swell  up  when  distended  with 
blood,  becoming  more  or  less  globular.  They  adhere  very 
firmly  to  the  skin  of  man  and  beast,  requiring  some  force 
to  pull  them  away,  but  if  undisturbed  drop  off  upon  re- 
pletion. 1.  ricinus,  the  cosmopolitan  dog-tick,  is  a 
characteristic  example.  One  of  the  best-known  in  the 
United  States  is  I.  ( Dermacentor ) electus,  the  white- 
spotted  tick.  See  cut  under  Acarida. 

Ixodidffi  (ik-sod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Ixodes  + -idai.] 
A family  of  tracheate  Acarida,  typified  by  the 
genus  Ixodes,  and  comprising  all  those  mites 
which  are  properly  called  ticks.  The  skin  is  tough 
and  leathery,  and  in  the  female  capable  of  great  disten- 
tion. The  rostrum  and  mandibles  are  fitted  for  sucking, 
and  the  tarsi  have  two  claws  and  a sucking-disk.  In  their 
early  stages  the  Ixodidce  are  herbivorous  and  not  parasitic ; 
but  the  adults  fasten  themselves  to  various  animals  and 
suck  blood.  There  are  about  12  genera,  and  the  species 
are  numerous. 

ixolyte  (ik'so-lit),  n.  [ ( Gr.  i %6g,  bird-lime  (see 
Ixia),  + Ueiv,  dissolve.]  A mineral  resin  of  a, 
greasy  luster  found  in  bituminous  coal,  which 
becomes  soft  and  tenacious  when  heated. 
Also  ixolyte. 

Ixonanthese  (ik-so-nan'the-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1850),  < Ixonanthes  + -ese.]  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Linaceee,  typified 
by  the  genus  Ixonanthes,  having  the  petals 
contorted  and  persistent,  and  the  capsules 
septicidally  dehiscent. 

Ixonanthes  (ik-so-nan'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Jack, 
1820),  irreg.  < Gr.  "i£;6g,  bird-lime,  mistletoe  (see 
Ixia),  + avdog,  flower.]  A small  genus  of  smooth 
trees,  of  the  family  Linaceee,  tj  pe  of  the  tribe 
Ixonantheee,  having  the  petals  10  to  20  in  num- 
ber and  perigynous,  and  the  fruit  often  with 
false  partitions.  They  have  alternate,  coriaceous,  en- 
tire or  remotely  crenate  or  serrate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  usually  axillary  dichotomous  cymes.  The  six 
or  eight  species  known  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 

Ixora  (ik'so-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < Iswara 
(<  Skt.  ifvara,  master,  lord,  prince,  < \/  if, 
own,  be  master ; cf . AS.  agan,  E.  owe),  given 
as  the  name  of  a Malabar  deity  to  whom  the 
flowers  are  offered.]  1.  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Ruliacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Ixoreee. 
It  consists  of  tropical  shrubs  or  small  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
old  world,  numbering  about  100  species.  The  flowers 
have  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  contorted,  the  Btamens 
exserted ; and  they  are  disposed  in  trichotomously 
branching  corymbs.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous  and  ever- 
green. Many  species  are  cultivated  for  the  elegance,  and 
in  some  cases  fragrance,  of  their  flowers.  Several  species 
have  a medicinal  use.  Certain  species,  very  hard* wooded, 
are  called  iron-tree.  I.  ferrea  of  the  West  Indies  is  called 
hardwood-tree  or  (with  other  species)  wild  jasmine.  It 
is  also  called  hackia  (which  see).  Two  extinct  species 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe, 
and  three  other  closely  allied  forms  from  a bed  of  the 
same  age  on  the  island  of  Labuan,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
have  been  described  under  the  name  Ixorophyllum. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Ixoreee  (ik-so're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1873),  < Ixora  + -eee.]  A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Ruhiacese,  of  which  the 
genus  Ixora  is  the  type,  and  to  which  the 
coffee-plant  belongs.  It  includes  14  genera,  natives 
of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  plants  of  this 
tribe  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  stipules,  and  are 
chiefly  distinguished  from  those  of  other  tribes  by  having 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  twisted  instead  of  imbricated  or 
valvate  in  the  bud. 

ixtle  (iks'tl),  n.  Same  as  istle. 

Iyar  (e'iir),  n.  [Heb.]  The  second  month  of 
the  sacred  year  among  the  Jews,  and  the  eighth 
of  the  civil  year,  beginning  with  the  new  moon 
of  April.  Also  called  Zif. 
iyent,  n.  A Middle  English  plural  of  eye  1. 
Iyngidse  (I-in'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < lynx  (Iyng-) 
+ -idai.]  The  wrynecks  as  a family  of  birds 
distinct  from  Picidw.  Also  written  Iungidw, 
Jyngidce,  Jungidce,  Yungidce. 

Iynginse  (i-in-jl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < lynx  (Iyng-) 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Picidw,  represented 
by  the  genus  lynx,  related  to  the  woodpeckers, 
but  having  the  tail  of  12  soft  rounded  rectrices 
(the  outer  pair  of  which  are  extremely  short  and 
entirely  concealed),  the  first  primary  spurious, 
the  bill  acute,  the  tongue  extensile,  and  the  pat- 
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tern  of  coloration  intricately  blended ; the  wry- 
necks. There  are  about  four  species,  inhabiting  Europe, 
Asia,  and  especially  Africa.  Also  written  Iungirm,  Jyn- 
ginat,  Jungince,  Yungince. 

lynx  (l'ingks),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  iynx,  < Gr.  ivy%, 
the  wryneck,  so  called  from  its  cry,  < ivl(eiv,  cry 
out^  shout,  yell,<  lit,  an  exclamation  of  surprise; 
cf.  toil,  loti,  a cry  of  distress,  la,  a cry  of  delight : 
see  io.]  A genus  of  Picidce,  the  wrynecks.  See 
cut  tinder  wryneck.  Also  written  Yunx. 
izar  (iz'ar),  n.  [Also  izznr,  izor ; < Ar.  izar.] 

1.  A garment  worn  by  Moslems,  (a)  An  outer 
garment  worn  "by  Moslem  women.  It  is  of  cotton,  and  is 
long  enough  to  reach  the  ground  when  drawn  over  the 
head;  it  then  covers  the  whole  person,  except  in  front, 
where  the  veil  hangs  down ; and  it  can  be  drawn  together 
in  front,  covering  the  veil  itself  except  at  the  face.  (See 
burka.)  In  Syria  it  is  the  common  outdoor  garment.  (6) 
One  of  the  two  cloths  forming  the  iliram  or  pilgrim’s  dress. 
It  is  tied  around  the  loins,  and  hangs  down  over  the  thighs 
as  far  as  the  knees  or  beyond  them.  Compare  rida. 

2.  [cap.]  A very  yellow  star,  of  magnitude  2.6, 
on  the  right  thigh  of  Bootes  in  the  waist-cloth, 
called  by  the  astronomers  e Boot®.  See  cut 

. under  Bootes. 

izard,  izzard2  (iz'ard),  n.  [<  F.  isard , an  izard.] 
The  wild  goat  of  the  Pyrenees ; an  ibex. 

He  [the  izzard -hunter]  told  them  of  all  the  curious  habits 
of  the  izzard ; and  among  others  that  of  its  using  its  hooked 
horns  to  let  itself  down  from  the  cliffs— a fancy  which  is 
equally  in  vogue  among  the  chamois  hunters  of  the  Alps. 

Mayne  Reid,  Bruin,  xxiii. 
-ize.  [Also  -ise  ; = F.  - iser  = Sp.  Pg.  -isar,  -izar 
= It.  -izzare,<  LL.  ML.  -izare,(.  Gr.  a com- 
mon formative  of  verbs  denoting  the  doing  of 
a particular  thing  expressed  by  the  noun  or  ad- 
jective to  which  it  is  attached,  as  in  Attikl^elv, 
speak  or  act  like  the  Athenians,  Atticize,  A clko- 
vifriv,  speak  or  act  like  the  Spartans,  Laconize, 
speak  or  act  for  Philip,  philippize, 
etc.,  k?i7r^eiv,  have  hope,  < cAthV,  hope.  Some 
verbs  with  this  suffix,  as  /fan- tl^elv,  baptize,  are 
practically  mere  extensions  of  a simpler  form 
(as  fianreiv).  To  this  suffix  are  ult.  due  the  E. 
suffixes  -ism  and  -ist;  from  the  parallel  form 
-afriy  come  -asm  and  -asf.]  A suffix  of  Greek 
origin,  forming,  from  nouns  or  adjectives,  verbs 
meaning  to  be  or  do  the  thing  denoted  by  the 
noun  or  adjective.  It  occurs  in  verbs  taken  from  the 
Greek,  as  in  Atticize,  to  be,  act,  or  speak  like  an  Athenian, 
Laconize,  to  be,  act,  or  speak  like  a Spartan,  philippize , 
to  act  on  Philip’s  side,  etc.  (also  in  a few  whose  radical 
element  is  not  recognized  in  English,  as  baptize),  and 
in  similar  verbs  of  modern  formation,  mostly  intransi- 
tive, but  also  used  transitively,  as  in  criticize , to  be  a 
critic,  philosophize,  to  be  a philosopher,  etc.,  botanize,  ety- 
mologize, geologize , etc. , to  study  or  apply  botany,  etymolo- 
gy, geology,  etc.  It  is  also  used  causally,  as  in  civilize,  make 
civil.  It  is  very  common  in  verbs  denoting  to  do  or  affect 
in  a particular  way  something  indicated  by  the  noun  to 
which  it  is  attached,  this  being  often  a person’s  name,  re- 
ferring to  some  method  or  invention,  as  bowdlerize,  to  ex- 
purgate in  Bowdler’s  fashion,  grangerize , to  treat  (books) 
after  the  example  set  by  Granger,  macadamize,  to  make 
a road  after  McAdam’s  method,  bumettize,  to  impregnate 
with  Burnett’s  liquid,  etc.  In  this  use  it  is  applicable  to 
any  process  associated  with  the  name  of  a particular  per- 
son or  thing,  being  often  used  for  the  nonce  for  humorous 
effect*  or  confined  to  special  trade  use.  It  is  sometimes  at- 
tached without  addition  of  force  to  verbs  already  transitive, 
as  in  jeopardize,  for  jeopard,  or  where  the  noun  may  prop- 
erly be  used  as  a verb,  as  in  alphabetize,  for  alphabet  (verb). 
In  spelling,  usage  in  Great  Britain  favors  -ise  in  some  verbs, 
as  civilise,  but  usage  there  makes  most  new  formations  in 
-ize,  which  is  the  regular  American  spelling  in  nearly  all 
cases.  Verbs  in  -ize  are  or  may  be  accompanied  by  nouns 
of  action  in  - ization , as  civilize,  civilization.  Such  verbs, 
especially  those  taken  from  the  Greek,  as  Atticize,  Laconize, 
may  have  a noun  of  action  or  state  in  -ism,  as  Atticism  and 
Laconism,  and  a noun  of  agent  in  -ist,  as  Atticist  (see  -ism 
and  -to).  The  termination  -ize  as  a variant  of  -ise i in  nouns, 
as  in  merchandize,  is  obsolete ; as  a variant  of  -ise*  equiva- 
lent to  -ish'i,  as  in  advertise,  divertise,  it  is  obsolete  or  treat- 
ed as  -ize  above. 

iztli  (lz'tli),  n.  [Nahuatl  itztli.’]  In  Mexico 
and  former  Mexican  territory,  a knife  or  cut- 
ting-implement of  any  Bort  made  of  a flake  of 
obsidian. 

izzar  (iz'ar),  n.  See  izar. 
izzard1  (iz'ard),  n.  [Also  izzart , tizzard , also 
izzety  uzzitj  ezod,  etc.,  forms,  with  altered 
stress,  otezed'  (used  in  Sc.),  < ME.  *izede,  < OF. 
*izedey  later  ezed  = Languedoc  izeto  (Abb6  de 
S[auvages],  “Diet,  languedocien-fran^ois,” 
1756,  p.  491)  = Prov.  izklo  = Cat.  idzeta  = Sici- 
lian ' nzeta , < LL.  ML.  *izeta , * idzeta,  a popular 
form,  with  initial  i-  developed  before  tbe 
original  diphone  z = dz,  of  L.  zeta , > It.  zeta  = 
OF.  zedGj  > E.  zed:  see  zed , zeta , Z .]  A name 
of  the  letter  Z. 

As  crooked  as  an  izzart,  deformed  in  person,  perverse  in 
disposition.  Whitby,  Glossary  (ed.  Robinson).  (E.  D.  S.) 

From  A to  izzard,  from  one  end  of  the  alphabet,  and 
hence  of  a period  or  series  of  any  kind,  to  the  other ; all 
through. 

izzard2,  n.  See  izard. 


1.  The  tenth  letter  in  the 
English  alphabet.  The  char- 
acter is  only  another  form  of  i,  the 
two  forms  having  been  formerly 
used  indifferently,  or  j preferred 
when  final  or  affording  a terminal 
flourish  (as  in  writing  the  numer- 
als, iiij,  etc.:  see  2).  The  differen- 
tiation in  use  was  established  about 
the  year  1630.  In  Latin,  for  exam- 
ple, i was  written  where  we  write 
both  i and  j — e.  g.,  iuris  instead  of  juris — and  had  now 
the  vowel-value  of  i (see  I),  and  now  the  consonant- value 
of  y (see  Y ),  being  pronounced  as  y where  we  now  write 
and  pronounce  j.  The  only  quasi-English  word  in  which 
we  now  give  it  such  a value  is  hallelujah  (better  written 
halleluiah) ; elsewhere,  j is  written  only  where  the  original 
y-sound  has  been  thickened  into  the  compound  dzh,  the 
sonant  counterpart  of  the  cA-sound,  and  identical  with  what 
we  call  the  soft  sound  of  g (see  G) ; and,  with  a consistency 
very  rare  in  English  orthography,  it  has  always  (with  the 
exception  mentioned  above)  this  value  and  this  only.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  words  of  Latin  descent*  being  found  only 
exceptionally,  as  a late  variant  of  ch  (Anglo-Saxon  c),  in 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  (see  jari,jar2,  jowl).  Owing 
to  the  equivalence  in  Latin  of  i and  j,  words  beginning  with 
these  letters  (as  those  beginning  with  u and  v)  respectively 
have,  notwithstanding  their  great  difference  in  pronuncia- 
tion, only  within  a short  time  been  separated  in  dictionaries. 
They  are  not  separated  in  Bailey  (1721-175")  and  later),  nor  in 
Johnson  (1755),  nor  in  Todd’s  revision  of  Johnson  (1818),  nor 
in  Nares’s  Glossary  (1822 ; ed.  Halliwell  and  Wright,  1859). 
2.  (a)  As  a numeral,  a variant  form  of  I:  used 
chiefly  at  the  end  of  a series  of  numerals,  and 
now  only  in  medical  prescriptions : as,  vj  (six) ; 
viij  (eight). 

Also  ther  was  a grett  V esell  of  Sylver,  And  it  had  at  every 
ende  rounde  rymys  gylte  and  it  was  iiij  comarde. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  13. 

(6)  In  math.,  -j  stands  for  the  second  unit  vector 
or  other  unit  of  a multiple  algebra.  J usually 
denotes  the  Jacobian,  (c)  In  thermodynamics, 
J is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (being 
the  initial  of  Joule). — J function.  See  function. 
jaal-goat  (ja'al-got),  n.  [Also  jael-goat;  ijaal, 
an  African  name,  + float.']  The  Abyssinian 
ibex,  Capra  nubiana,  a wild  goat  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere. 

jab  (jab),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jabbed,  ppr.  jab- 
bing. [A  dial.,  orig.  Sc.,  form  of  job,  in  same 
sense:  see  job1.]  1.  To  strike  with  the  end 
or  point  of  something ; thrust  the  end  of  some- 
thing against  or  into ; poke. 

The  Missouri  stoker  pulls  and  jabs  his  plutonic  monster 
as  an  irate  driver  would  regulate  his  mule. 

Putnams  Mag.,  Sept.,  1868. 
2.  To  strike  with  the  end  or  point  of ; thrust : 
as,  to  jab  a stick  against  a person ; to  jab  a 
cane  into  or  through  a picture.  [Scotch,  and 
*colloq.  U.  S.] 

jab  (jab),  n.  [=  job1,  n. ; from  the  verb.]  A 
stroke  with  the  point  or  end  of  something;  a 
thrust.  [Scotch,  and  colloq.  U.  S.] 

“O  yes,  I have,”  I cried,  starting  up  and  giving  the  fire  a 
jab  with  the  poker.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  279. 

jabber  (jab'er),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  jaber,  also 
jabble,jabil,  assibilated  form  of  gabber  and.  gab- 
ble, freq.  of  gab 1;  see  gab1,  gabber,  gabble,  gib- 
ber1.] I.  intrans.  To  talk  rapidly,  indistinctly, 
imperfectly,  or  nonsensically ; utter  gibberish ; 
chatter;  prate. 

We  dined  like  emperors,  and  jabbered  in  several  lan- 
guages. Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  213. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  rapidly  or  indistinctly. 

He  told  me,  lie  did  not  know  what  travelling  was  good 
for  but  to  teach  a man  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

Addison,  Tory  Foxhunter. 
jabber  (jab'er),  n.  [<  jabber , v.~\  Eapid  talk 
with  indistinct  utterance  of  words ; chattering. 

There  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this  country,  who 
only  differ  from  their  brother  brutes  in  Houyhnhnmland 
because  they  use  a sort  of  jabber,  and  do  not  go  naked. 
Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Gulliver  to  his  Cousin  Sympson. 

jabberer  (jab'er-er),  n.  One  who  jabbers. 

Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  hest  . . . 

T’  out-cant  the  Babylonian  labourers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  162. 


jabbering-crow  (jab'er-ing-kro),  n.  The  com- 
mon crow  of  Jamaica,  Corvus  jamaicensis.  It  is 
a small  species,  closely  related  to  the  fish-crow 
(C.  ossifragus ) of  the  United  States. 

jabberihgly  (jab'er-ing-li),  ado.  In  a jabber- 
ing manner. 

jabberment  (jab'er-ment),  n.  [<  jabber  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  jabbering;  idle  or  nonsen- 
sical talk.  [Bare.] 

We  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a conclud- 
ing taste  of  his  jabberment  in  the  law.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

jabbernowlt,  n.  Same  as  jobbernoll. 

jabbleH  (jab'l),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  jabil  (for 
*jabel)\  an  assibilated  form  of  gabble,  as  jabber 
is  of  gabber.]  To  jabber ; gabble. 

To  iabil,  multum  loqui. 

Levins,  Manip.  Yocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  126. 

jabble2  (jab'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp .jabbled,  ppr. 
jabbling.  [Also  jable;  prob.  freq.  of  a form  rep- 
resented by  jaup : seejaup,v.,2.]  To  splash,  as 
water;  cause  to  splash,  as  a liquid.  [Scotch.) 

jabble2  (jab'l),  «.  [<  jabble2,  v.]  Aslight  agi- 

tation on  the  surface  of  a liquid;  small  irregu- 
lar waves  running  in  all  directions.  [Scotch.] 

The  steamer  jumped,  and  the  black  buoys  were  dancing 
in  the  jabble.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  12. 

jabelf,  n.  A variant  of  jav cl1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
What,  thu  jabell,  canst  not  have  do? 

Thu  and  thi  cumpany  shall  not  depart 
Tyll  of  our  distavys  ye  have  take  part. 

^ Candlemas  Day,  1512  (Hawkins,  Eng.  Drama,  I.  18). 

jabiru  (jab'i-ro),  11.  [Tupi  jabiru.]  A large 
stork-like  bird,  Mycteria  americana.  The  jabiru 
and  the  maguari  are  the  only  American  representatives  of 
the  subfamily  Ciconiince.  The  jabiru  inhabits  tropical  and 
subtropical  America,  occasionally  north  to  Texas.  The  plu- 
mage is  entirely  white ; the  bill,  legs,  and  bare  skin  of  the 
neck  are  black,  with  a red  collar  around  the  lower  part  of 


American  Jabiru  (Mycteria  americana). 


the  neck.  The  wing  is  2 feet  long ; the  bill  is  a foot  long, 
extremely  thick  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  recurved  at 
the  tip.  See  Mycteria. 

Jablochkoff  candle.  See  electric  candle,  under 
candle. 

jaborandi  (jab-o-ran'di),  n.  [Tupi  jaburandi.] 
A drug  obtained  in  Brazil  from  Pilocarpus 
pennatifolius  and  several  allied  plants.  The 
leaves  and  bark  furnish  an  agreeable,  prompt,  and  pow- 
erful sudorific  and  sialogogue,  with  some  diuretic  effect, 
and  it  has  become  the  leading  drug  of  its  class.  The  name 
is  also  locally  applied  to  several  other  plants  and  drugs 
having  similar  properties — for  example,  some  species  of 
Piper  and  Bacopa,  and  several  genera  of  Rutacese,  the 
family  to  which  Pilocarpus  belongs.  Also  jamborandi. 

jaborine  (jab'o-rin),  n.  [<  jaborlandi)  + -ine2.] 
An  alkaloid  (O22H32N0O4)  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  jaborandi,  and  also  derivable  from 
pilocarpine.  Its  physiological  effects  are  said 
to  resemble  those  of  atropin. 

Jaborosa  (jab-o-ro'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Jussieu),  said 
to  be  < Ar .jaborose,  a name  of  allied  plants.] 
A Mexican  and  South  American  genus  of  the 
family  Solanacete,  containing  about  8 species  of 
herbs,  having  flowers  with  long  funnelform, 
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acutely  lobed  corolla,  and  leaves  toothed,  or  va- 
riously pinnately  dissected.  J.  runcinata  is  em- 
ployed  by  South  American  natives  to  excite  amorous  pas- 
★ sion. 

jabot  (zka-bo'),  n.  [F.]  A frilling  or  ruffle 
worn  by  men  at  the  bosom  of  the  shirt  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; also,  a frill  of  lace,  or  some 
soft  material,  arranged  down  the  front  of  a wo- 
man’s bodice. 

They  wore  men’s  shirts,  with  ruffles  and  jabots;  their  hair 
was  clubbed,  and  their  whips  were  long  and  formidable. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  290. 

She  is  debited  with  une  paire  de  mari.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  Comtesse’s  good  repute,  the  “pair  of  hus- 
bands” turn  out  to  be  a double  jabot,  or  projecting  bosom 
frill  of  lace.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  287. 

jacamar  (jak'a-mar),  n.  [Tupi  jacamd-ciri.'] 
Any  South  American  bird  of  the  family  Galbu- 
lidce.  In  general  aspect  the  jaeamars  resemble  the  bee- 
eaters  of  the  old  world,  and  have  to  a considerable  extent 
the  habits  of  the  arboreal  and  insectivorous  kingfishers. 


Jacamar  ( Galbula  viridis). 

They  nest  in  holes,  and  lay  white  eggs.  The  plumage  in 
most  cases  is  brilliant,  and  as  a rule  the  bill  is  long,  slen- 
der, and  sharp ; the  feet  are  very  weak,  with  the  toes  in 
pairs  (in  one  genus  there  are  but  three  toes). 

Jacamaralcyon  (jak'a-ma-ral'si-on),  n.  [NL. 
(Lesson,  1831),  < jacamar  + alcyon.]  A genus 
of  jaeamars  with  three  toes ; the  only  tbree-toed 
genus  of  Galbulidce.  There  is  but  one  species,  J.  tri- 
dactyla  of  Brazil,  7£  inches  long,  slaty-black  with  a bronze 
tint,  with  white  belly,  black  bill,  and  brown-streaked  head. 

Jacamarops  (ja-kam'a-rops),  n.  [NL.  (Les- 
son, 1831,  but  used  as  a F.  vernacular  name  by 
Cuvier,  1829),  < jacamar  + Gr.  uf,  eye.]  A ge- 
nus of  Galbididce,  consisting  of  the  great  jaca- 
mars.  They  are  of  large  size,  with  a long  curved  bill  di- 
lated at  the  base  and  with  ridged  culmen,  a graduated  tail 
of  12  rectrices,  and  very  short  feathered  tarsi.  There  is  but 
one  species,  J.  grandis,  a native  of  tropical  America,  11 
inches  long,  golden-green  in  color,  with  rufous  under  parts 
and  a white  throat. 

jacana  (ja-ka-na'),  n.  [Pg.  jaqand,  < Tupi 
jasand,  jassanam.]  1.  A bird  of  the  genus 
Parra  or  Jacana,  as  P.  jacana;  any  bird  of  the 
family  Parridse  or  Jacanidsc.  There  are  several 


Mexican  Jacana  ( Parra  gy?nnostoma). 


jacana 
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genera  and  species,  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
These  remarkable  birds  resemble  plovers  and  rails,  but  are 
most  nearly  related  to  the  former.  In  the  typical  American 
forms  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  legs  and  toes  are  long,  with 
enormous  straight  claws  which  enable  the  birds  to  run 
easily  over  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  There  is 
a horny  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  and  a naked  frontal 
leaf  and  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Parra  gymnostoma 
is  the  Mexican  jacana,  which  is  also  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  pheasant-tailed  jacana  of  India,  Hydropha- 
sianus  chirurgus,  has  no  frontal  or  rictal  lobes,  and  has  a 
very  long  tail  like  a pheasant.  The  Indo-African  jacanas 
belong  to  the  genus  Metopodius;  that  of  the  East  Indies  is 
Hydralector  cristatus. 

2.  [ cap .]  [NL.]  A genus  of  jacanas,  the  same 
as  Parra,  lately  made  the  name-giving  genus  of 
Jacanidce.  Brisson,  1760.  Also  written  lacana. 
Jacanidae  (ja-kan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Jacana 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  grallatorial  aquatic  birds 
of  the  order  Limicolce , named  from  the  genus 
Jacana  / the  jacanas.  They  are  birds  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  represented  by  the  genera  Ja- 
cana (or  Parra),  Metopodius,  Hydralector,  and  Hydrophasi- 
anus.  In  technical  characters  they  are  charadriornorphic, 
though  they  are  ralliform  in  external  aspect.  The  skull  is 
schizognathous  and  schizorhinal,  with  basipterygoid  pro- 
cesses and  emarginate  vomer,  but  no  supra-orbital  impres- 
sions. A metacarpal  spur  is  present  in  all  these  birds,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  radius  is  peculiarly  expanded.  The 
* family  is  more  frequently  called  Parridce. 

Jacaranda  (jak-a-ran'da),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  Jus- 
sieu, 1789) ; Tupi  jacaranda.']  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Bignoniaceee,  type  of  the 
tribe  JacarandesB.  It  contains  about  30  species  of 
tall  trees  of  elegant  habit,  native  in  tropical  America.  It 
is  separated  from  kindred  genera  by  its  panicled  flowers 
with  short  campanulate  calyx,  its  short  pod  with  flat, 
transparently  winged  seeds,  and  its  twice,  or  sometimes 
once,  pinnate  leaves.  The  Brazilian  J.  mimosi folia,  J. 
Braziliana,  and  J.  obtusifolm  furnish  a beautiful  and 
fragrant  palisander- wood,  bluish-red  with  blackish  veins, 
sometimes,  in  common  with  numerous  other  timbers, 
called  rosewood.  (See  rosewood .)  As  a popular  name 
jacaranda  is  not  confined  strictly  to  this  genus,  but 
applies  to  various  trees  having  similar  wood.  Three 
fossil  species  are  described,  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  of 
Italy  and  Tyrol. 

Jacarandeas  (jak-a-ran'de-e),».^Z.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1876),  < Jacaranda  + -esc.] 
A tribe  of  Bignoniacese,  embracing  the  genus 
Jacaranda  and  four  others.  The  ovary  ia  l-celled 
or  becomes  so,  with  parietal  placenta)  and  a 2-valved  pod. 
They  are  mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  all  native  to  tropical 
America  except  the  genus  Tripinna,  which  belongs 
mainly  to  Madagascar. 

jacare  (jak-a-ra'),  n.  [Pg.  jacare,  < Tupi 
jacare.]  1.  A South  American  alligator;  a 
cayman.  Several  species  or  varieties  are  described, 
such  as  the  Orinoco  or  black  jacare,^ care  nigra. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  South  American, 
alligators.  J.  E.  Gray,  1862. 
jacatoot,  n.  [Appar.  an  error  for  *cacatoo : see 
cockatoo.]  A cockatoo. 

A rarely  colour’d  jacatoo,  or  prodigious  huge  parrot. 

Evelyn , Diary,  July  II,  1654. 

jaca-tree  (jak'a-tre),  n.  [Pg.yaea,  < Malayalam 
chalcka,  the  fruit : see  jack3,  jack-tree.]  liame 
as  jack,  jack-tree. 

jacchus  (jak'us),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A small  squir- 
rel-like monkey  of  South  America,  a kind  of 
marmoset,  Dapale  jacchus. — 2.  [ cap .]  A genus 
of  marmosets:  same  as  Hapale.  Also  Jacchus. 
See  Mididai. 

jacconet,  n.  See  jaconet. 
jacent  (ja'sent),  a.  [=  Sp.  yacente  = Pg.  ja- 
cente,  < L.  j'acen(t-)s,  ppr.  otjacere,  lie,  be  pros- 
trate, < jacere,  throw,  cast:  see  jet1,  jactation, 
jaculate,  etc.  Cf.  adjacent,  circumjacent,  etc.] 
Lying  at  length ; prostrate.  [Bare.] 

Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  are  more 
apt,  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points  than  in 
the  jacent  posture,  and  so  to  crevice  the  wall. 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  Reliquiee,  p.  20. 

jacinth  (ja'sinth),  n.  [Accommodated  in  term, 
to  orig.  hyacinth;  formerly  jacint,  iacint;  < ME. 
jacint,  jacynte,  jacynct,  < OP.  jacinthe  = Fr.  ja- 
cint = Sp.  jacinto  = Pg.  jacintho  = It .jacento, 
giacinto , < L.  hyacinthns , < Or.  vdmvOoq,  hyacinth : 
see  hyacinth.]  Same  as  hyacinth. 
jacitara-palm (jas-i-tar'a-pam),  n.  [<  S.  Amer. 

jacitara  + E.  palm 2.]  The  plant  Desmoncus 
i^macroacan thus.  See  Desmoncus. 
jack1  (jak),  n.  [<  ME.  Jacke,  Jake,  Jak,  as  a 
personal  name,  and  familiarly,  like  mod.  Jack, 
dial.  Jock,  as  a general  appellative ; < OP.  Jaque, 
Jaques  (AF.  also  Jake,  Jaikes),  later  Jacques, 
mod.  P.  Jacques,  a very  common  personal  name, 
James,  Jacob,  = Sp.  Jago  (formerly  written 
lago),  also  Diego  — Pg.  Diogo,  these  being  re- 
duced forms  of  the  name,  which  appears  also, 
in  semblance  nearer  the  LL.,  as  E.  Jacob  = P. 
Jacobe  = Sp.  Jacobo  = It.  G-iacobo,  Giacobbc,  Ja- 
copo, and,  with  altered  term.  ( b to  m),  It.  Gia- 
como, Jachimo  = Sp.  contr.  Jaime  = Pg.  Jayme 
= OF.  Jakcmes,  contr.  Jaime,  Jams,  James,  > 


rare  ME.  James,  Jamys,  early  mod.  E.  Jeames 
(>  dim.  Jem,  Jim),  now  James ; AS.  Jacob  = D. 
G.  Dan.  Icel.,  etc.,  Jakob;  < LL.  Jacobus,  < 
Gr.  T<k(j/3of,  < Heb.  Ya'aqob,  Jacob,  lit.  ‘one 
who  takes  by  the  heel,’  a supplanter,  < 'dqab, 
take  by  the  heel,  supplant  (see  Gen.  xxv.  26, 
xxvii.  36).  The  name  Jack  is  thus  a doublet 
of  Jake  (still  used  as  a conscious  abbr,  of  Ja- 
cob, aud  occasionally  in  the  same  general  sense 
as  Jack,  as  in  country  jalce,  applied  in  the  U.  S. 
to  a rustic),  as  well  as  of  James,  all  being 
reduced  forms  of  Jacob ; but  ou  passing  into 
E.  Jack  came  to  be  regarded  as  a familiar  syn- 
onym or  dim.  of  John  (ME.  Jan , Jon,  etc.,  dim. 
Jankin,  Jenkin,  etc.),  and  is  now  so  accepted. 
The  P.  name  Jacques,  being  extremely  com- 
mon, came  to  be  used  as  a general  term  for  a 
man,  particularly  a young  man,  of  common  or 
menial  condition ; so  E.  Jack,  and  its  synonym 
John,  which  is  similarly  used,  in  its  various 
forms,  in  other  languages.  From  this  use  of 
Jack,  as  equiv.  to  ‘lad,  boy,  servant’  ( ei.jock , 
jockey),  has  arisen  its  mod.  E.  use  as  a purely 
common  noun,  alone  or  in  comp.,  applied  to 
various  contrivances  which  do  the  work  of  a 
common  servant  or  are  subjected  to  rough 
usage.  Cf.  billy2,  jemmy1,  jimmy1,  betty,  etc., 
likewise  from  familiar  personal  names,  jemmy 
or  jimmy  being  ult.  identical  with  jack.]  1. 
[cap.]  An  abbreviation  or  diminutive  of  the 
name  Jacob,  now  regarded  as  a nickname,  or 
diminutive  of  the  name  John. 

For  sweettlac/cjb  .ustaff, . . bavish  not  him  thy  Harry’s 

company.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  TV.,  iL  4,  622. 

2.  A young  man;  a fellow:  used  with  jill,  a 
young  woman,  both  being  commonly  treated  as 
proper  names. 

And  aryse  ip  soft  & stylle, 

And  iangyiie  nether  with  Ink  ne  Iylle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 
Tha’1  every  man  should  take  his  own. 

In  j our  waking  shaU  be  shown : 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2,  461. 
3d,  t Mp.ovl.c.]  A saucy  or  impertinent  fellow; 
an  upstart;  a coxcomb;  a jackanapes;  a sham 
gentleman:  as,  jack  lord,  jack  gentleman,  jack 
meddler,  and  similar  combinations. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a gentleman. 

There’s  many  a gentle  person  made  a Jack. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3,  72. 
Marc.  What  men  are  these  i’  th’  house  ? 

Tap.  A company  of  quarrelling  Jacks,  an’  please  you ; 

They  say  they  have  been  soldiers,  and  fall  out 

About  their  valours. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

4.  leap.]  A familiar  term  of  addressused  among 
sailors,  soldiers,  laborers,  etc. ; hence,  in  popu- 
lar use  (commonly  Jack  Tar),  a sailor. 

For  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  storms  e’er  so  oft 
Take  the  top-sails  of  sailors  aback, 

There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

C.  Dibdin,  Poor  Jack. 

5.  Same  as  jack  in  the  water  (which  see,  below). 
— 6.  [Z.  c.  or  cap.]  A figure  which  strikes  the 
bell  in  clocks : also  called  jack  of  the  clock  or 
clock-house : as,  the  two  jacks  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

I stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o’  the  clock. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  5,  60. 

This  is  the  night,  nine  the  hour,  and  I the  jack  that  gives 
warning.  Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  2. 

The  jack  of  the  clock-house,  often  mentioned  by  the  writ- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  ...  an  automate-  . that 
either  struck  the  hours  upon  the  bell  in  their  proper  rota- 
tion, or  signified  by  its  gestures  that  the  clock  was  about 
to  strike.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  244. 

7.  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a pack  of  playing- 
cards. 

“ He  calls  the  knaves  Jacks,  this  hoy,”  said  Estella  with 
disdain,  before  our  first  game  was  out. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  viii. 

8.  The  male  of  certain  animals ; specifically,  a 
male  ass ; especially,  an  ass  kept  for  getting 
mules  from  mares ; a jackass,  [in  this  sense  it 
is  much  used  attributively  or  in  composition,  signifying 

1 male  ’ : as,  jackass,  jack-ape.  ] 

9.  A name  of  several  different  fishes,  (a)  A pike, 
as  F.sox  Indus  or  a related  species ; especially,  a small  pike’ 
or  pickerel.  Also  jack-fish. 

I desire  you  to  accept  of  a Jack,  which  is  the  best  I have 
caught  this  season.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  and  Will.  Wimble. 

A Jack  or  pickerel  becomes  a pike  at  2 feet  (Walton)  and 

2 lb.  or  3 lb.  weight.  Some  see  no  distinction,  calling  all 
pike ; others  fix  the  limit  ia  different  ways. 

Day,  Brit.  Fishes,  II.  140. 
(6)  A percoid  fish,  Stizostedion  vitreum,  the  pike-perch, 
(c)  A scorpamoid  fish,  Sebastodes  paucispinis,  better 
known  as  boccaccio.  (</)  One  of  several  carangoid  fishes, 
especially  Carangus  chrysos,  also  called  buffalo-jack, 
hickory-jack,  and  jack-fish  ; also,  Seriola  carolinensis.  (e) 
The  pampano,  Trachinotus  carolinus. 


10.  (a)  The  jackdaw,  Corvus  monedula.  ( b ) 
The  jack-curlew,  Numenius  hudsonius.  (c)  A 
kind  of  pigeon ; a jacobin. — 1 1 . One  of  various 
convenient  implements  or  mechanical  contri- 
vances obviating  the  need  of  an  assistant : used 
alone  or  compounded  with  some  other  word 
designating  the  special  purpose  of  the  im- 
plement or  some  other  distinguishing  circum- 
stance : as,  a pegging-jack ; 
a shackle-Jtfcft,  or  thill-jack. 

Specifically — (a)  A bootjack.  (&)  A 
contrivance  for  raising  great  weights 
by  force  exerted  from  below.  A sec- 
tion of  the  usual  form  of  this  machine 
is  given  in  the  annexed  figure.  By 
turning  the  handle  a,  the  screw  b, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mass  to  be 
raised,  is  made  to  ascend.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  an  endless 
screw  working  into  the  worm-wheel 
c,  which  forms  the  nut  of  the  screw. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  is  fixed 
the  claw  d,  passing  through  a groove 
in  the  stock  ; this  claw  serves  at  once 
to  prevent  the  screw  b from  turning 
and  to  raise  bodies  which  lie  near  the 
ground.  The  axis  of  the  endless 
screw  is  supported  by  two  malleable  iron  plates  e /,  bolted 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  wooden  stock  or  framework  in 
which  the  whole  is  inclosed.  Also  called  jack-screw,  and 
specifically  lifting-jack,  (c)  In  cookery , a roasting-jack  ; a 
smoke- jack. 


Lifting-jack. 


We  looked  at  his  wooden  jack  in  his  chimney  that  goes 
with  the  smoake,  which  is  indeed  very  pretty. 

Pepys , Diary,  I.  116. 
(d)  A rock-lever  or  oscillating  lever.  Such  levers  are  used 
in  stocking-frames,  in  knitting-machines,  and  in  other  ma- 
chinery. Their  function  is  the  actuation  of  other  moving 
parts  to  produce  specific  results  at  proper  periods,  (e) 
In  spinning , a bobbin  and  frame  operating  on  the  sliver 
from  the  carding-machine  and  passing  the  product  to  the 
roving-machine.  (/)  In  weaving,  same  as  heck-box.  (g) 
In  the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  pianoforte,  and  similar  in- 
struments, an  upright  piece  of  wood  at  the  inner  or  rear 
end  of  each  key  or  digital,  designed  to  bring  the  motion  of 
the  latter  to  bear  upon  the  string.  In  the  harpsichord  and 
spinet  the  jack  carries  a quill  or  spine  by  which  the  string 
is  twanged  ; in  the  clavichord  it  terminates  in  a metal 
tangent  by  which  the  string  is  pressed ; and  in  the  piano- 
forte it  merely  transmits  the  motion  of  the  key  to  the 
hammer. 


How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play’st,  . . . 
Do  I envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand  ! 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxviii. 
(h)  A wooden  frame  on  which  wood  is  sawed ; a sawbuck 
oi  sawhorse,  (i)  In  mining:  (1)  A wooden  wedge  used  to 
split  rocks  after  blasting ; a gad.  (2)  A kind  of  water-en- 
gine, turned  by  hand,  for  use  in  mines.  Halliwell.  (j)  A 
portable  cresset  or  fire-pan  used  for  hunting  or  fishing  at 
night.  Also  called  jack-lamp,  jack-lantern,  jack-light,  (k) 
A tin  case  in  which  the  safety-lamp  is  carried  by  coal- 
miners in  places  where  the  current  of  air  is  very  strong. 
[North.  Eng.]  (?)  In  teleg.  and  teleph.,  a terminal  consist- 
ing of  a spring-clip,  by  means  of  which  instruments  can  be 
expeditiously  introduced  into  the  circuit.  In  telephones 
suefl  terminals  are  sometimes  used  at  exchanges  for  al- 
lowing the  lines  of  different  subscribers  to  be  quickly  con- 
nected. The  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a wire  cord 
on  the  ends  of  which  are  metallic  wedges  covered  on  one 
side  with  insulating  material.  These  wedges,  called  jack- 
knives  or  simply  jacks,  are  insert  ed  into  the  terminals  of  tlie 
lines  to  be  connected.  Also  called  spring-jack. 

1 2.  A pitcher,  formerly  of  waxed  leather,  after- 
ward of  tin  or  other  metal ; a black-jack. 

Small  jacks  we  have  in  many  ale  houses  tipped  with  sil- 
ver, besides  the  great  jacks  and  bombards  of  the  court. 

J.  Hey  wood,  Philocothonista  (1635). 

Body  of  me,  I’m  dry  still ; give  me  the  jack,  boy ; 

This  wooden  skilt  holds  nothing. 

Fletcher  ( and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

1 3.  A half-pint ; also,  a quarter  of  a pint.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 14.  In  the  game  of  howls,  an  odd  howl 
thrown  out  for  a mark  to  the  players. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck ! when  I kissed  [that 
is,  when  my  bowl  touched  | the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be 
hit  away ! I had  a hundred  pound  on ’t. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1,  2. 
15.  A flag  showing  the  union  only:  used  by 
those  nations  whose  national  standard  con- 
tains a union,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  British  jack  is  a combination  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  aud  St. 
Patrick,  and  dates  from  1801.  In  the  United  States  naval 
service  the  jack  is  a blue  flag  with  a white  five-pointed  star 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  hoisted  on  a jack-staff  at 
the  bowsprit-cap  when  in  port,  and  is  also  used  as  a signal 
for  a pilot  when  shown  at  the  fore.  See  union  jack,  under 
union. 


In  a paper  dated  Friday,  Jan.  14,  1652,  “By  the  com- 
missioners for  ordering  and  managing  ye  affairs  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Navy,”  ordering  what  flag  shall  be  worn  by 
flag-officers,  it  is  ordered,  “all  the  shipps  to  wear  jacks  as 
formerly.”  Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  151. 

16.  A horizontal  bar  or  crosstree  of  iron  at 
the  topgallantmast-head,  to  spread  the  royal- 
shrouds.  Also  called  jack-crosstree. 

Though  I could  handle  the  brig’s  fore  royal  easily,  I 
found  my  hands  full  with  this,  especially  as  there  were  no 
jacks  to  the  ship,  everything  being  for  neatness,  and  no- 
thing left  for  Jack  to  hold  on  by  but  his  “eyelids." 

R.  U.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  210. 


Jack. 


(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  41 
Mobilier  francais.") 


jack 

17.  A kind  of  schooner-rigged  vessel  of  from  10 
to  25  tons,  used  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

A jack  is  generally  full  and  clumsy,  with  no  overhang  to 
the  counter,  and  carries  a mainsail,  foresail,  and  jib,  some- 
times also  a small  mainstaysail. 

18.  [cap.]  A Jacobite.  [Cant.]  In  the  quota- 
tion it  is  used  with  a punning  reference  to  the  flag.  See 
def.  15. 

With  every  wind  he  sail’d,  and  well  cou’d  tack, 

Had  many  pendents,  but  abhorr’d  a J ack. 

Swift,  Elegy  on  Judge  Boat. 

19f.  A farthing.  [Eng.  slang.]  — 20.  A card- 
counter.  [Eng.  slang.] 

The  “card-counters,”  or,  as  I have  heard  them  some- 
times called  by  street-sellers,  the  “small  coins,”  are  now 
of  a very  limited  sale.  The  slang  name  for  these  articles 
is  Jacks  and  “Half- Jacks.” 

May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  389. 

21.  A misprint  for  jnrk.  [The  words  in  sev- 
eral of  the  phrases  below  are  very  commonly  joined 
by  hyphens,  as  in  the  quotations.)  — Buff alo-jack,  the 
carangoid  flsh  Caranx  pisquetos. — Builders’ jack,  a tem- 
porary staging  put  in  a window ; a bracket  or  seat  used 
in  cleaning,  painting,  or  repairing  a window.  Also  called 
window- jack. — California  jack,  a game  of  cards  resem- 
bling all-fours.  After  six  cards  have  been  dealt  to  each 
player,  and  the  trump  determined,  the  undealt  cards  are 
placed  in  a pack  on  the  table  face  up,  so  that  one  card  is 
exposed.  Then  the  winner  of  each  trick  takes  the  top  card 
into  his  hand,  and  the  other  players  in  order  each  one  of 
the  following  cards.  Every  player  thus  continues  to  hold 
six  cards  until  the  deck  is  exhausted.  Jack  and  low  count 
each  for  the  player  who  takes  it.  The  game  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  for  two  players. — Cheap  Jack.  See  cheap. 

— Cornish  jack,  the  chough  or  Cornish  crow,  Pyrrhoco- 
rax  gracidus.—  Every  man  Jack,  every  one  without  ex- 
ception. [Slang.] 

Sir  Pitt  had  numbered  every  man  Jack  of  them. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  viii. 

Send  them  [the  children]  all  to  bed  ; every  man  J ack  of 
them ! > C.  lleade,  Peg  W offington,  viii. 

Five-fingered  jack.  See  Jive- fingered.—  Goggle-eyed 
jack.  See  goggle-eyed.—  Great  jack,  a large  bottle  for 
liquor:  same  as  bombard,  4. — Hickory-jack.  (a)  Same  as 
jacki , 9 (d).  (b)  The  hickory-shad,  Pomolobus  mediocris. — 

Hydraulic  jack.  See  hydraulic. — Jack  at  a pinch,  (a) 

A person  who  is  employed  or  selected  for  some  purpose  as 
a necessity,  or  for  want  of  a better ; one  who  serves  merely 
as  a stopgap : sometimes  used  as  an  adverbial  compound. 

Hence— (b)  A poor  itinerant  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  jack3  (jak),  n.  [Englished  from  jak,  juca : see 
but  officiates  for  a fee  in  any  church  when  required.  [Prov.  • . ^ ^ , ---*--7-  -* — rm.-* — u- 

Eng.  ] — Jack  in  office,  an  upstart  official ; a public  officer 
who  gives  himself  airs.— Jack  in  the  green,  a boy  dress- 
ed with  green  garlands,  or  inclosed  in  a framework  of 
leaves,  for  the  May-day  sports  and  dances.  Also  Jack-a- 
green.  [Eng.]  — Jack  in  the  water,  a man  who  makes 
himself  useful  about  wharves  and  docks,  in  landing  pas- 
sengers, etc.,  and  in  doing  odd  jobs.  Also  called  jack.  [Eng. 
slang.]— Jack  o’  Bedlam.  See  Bedlam.— Jack  of  all  Jack4  (jak),  n.  [Abbr.  of  Jacqueminot,  a florists7 

trades,  a person  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  * p — !x 1 — ■ex * n 

work  or  business : often  implying  that  he  is  not  thorough- 
ly expert  in  any  one  thing,  as  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
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= G.  jacke,  a jacket,  jerkin,  < OF.  jaque , jacque, 
jacq , j aique,  jacke , dial.  (Norm. ) jake  = Sp.  jaco 
= It.  giaco,  for- 
merly giacco,  a 
jack  or  coat  of 
mail.  Origin  ob- 
scure; perhaps, 
like  jack 1 in 
other  material 
senses,  ult.<OF. 

Jacque,  Jacques, 
a personal 
name:  see  jack1. 

Dim.  jacket,  q. 
v.]  A coat  of 
fence  of  cheap 
make  worn  by 
foot-soldiers, 
yeomen,  and  the 
like.  The  word  is 
used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  brig- 
andine,  gambeson, 
and  scale-coat,  and 
is,  in  short,  applied 
to  any  defensive 
garment  made  of  two  folds  of  leather  or  linen  with  some- 
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dog,  and  may  be  domesticated.  The  wild  jackal  emits  a 
highly  offensive  odor.  From  the  popular  but  erroneous 
notion  that  the  jackal  hunts  up  the  prey  for  the  king  of 
beasts,  he  has  been  called  the  ‘ ‘ lion’s  provider.  ” 

The  Inhabitants  do  nightly  house  their  goats  and  sheep 
for  fear  of  the  Jaccals.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  1(30. 

[Curzola]  is  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Europe  where  the 
jackal  still  lingers.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  204. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  one  who  does  dirty  work  for 
another;  one  who  meanly  serves  the  purpose 
of  another. 

He's  the  man  who  has  all  your  hills;  Levy  is  only  his 
jackal.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  ix.  13. 

jackal-buzzard  (jak'al-buz^ard),  n.  A book- 
name  of  Buteo  jackal,  an  African  buzzard, 
jackalegs,  jack-o’-legs  (jak'a-legz),  n.  [Cf. 
jack-lag-knife,  under  jack-knife,  and  jockteleg.] 
1.  A large  clasp-knife. — 2.  A tall,  long-legged 
man. 

Jack-a-Lent  (jak'a-lent),  n.  See  Jack-o’-Lent. 
jackals-kost  ( jak'alz-kost),  n.  [S.  African  D. 
iakhalskost,  ‘ jackal  food.’]  A plant,  Eydnora 
Africana,  of  the  family  Sydnoracese.  It  hears, 
half-buried  in  the  earth,  a single  large  flower,  sessile  upon 
the  root-stock  and  having  a thick  fungus-like  perianth.  It 
is  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  succulent  euphorbias  and 
similar  plants.  It  occurs,  with  other  species,  in  South 


thing  between  them.  ( Burges  and  de  Cosson .)  Also,  a ★ Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives, 
leather  garment  upon  which  rings,  etc.,  were  sewed  to  jackanapes  (jak ' a-naps),  n.  [Also  jack-a 


form  a coat  of  fence.  Compare  lorica,  2. 

But  with  the  trusty  bow, 

And  jacks  well  quilted  with  soft  wool,  they  came  to  Troy. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  iii. 

The  Bill-men  come  to  blows,  that,  with  the  cruel  thwacks 
The  ground  lay  strew’d  with  mail  and  shreds  of  tatter’d 
jacks.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxii.  166. 

To  be  upon  one’s  jackt,  to  attack  one  violently. 

Te  ulciscar,  I will  he  revenged  on  thee : I will  sit  on  thy 
skirts ; I will  be  upon  your  jacke  for  it. 

Terence  in  English  (1614). 

My  lord  lay  in  Morton  College ; and,  as  he  was  going 
to  parliament  one  morning  on  foot,  a mail  in  a faire  and 
civill  outward  habit  mett  him,  and  jossel’d  him.  And, 
though  I was  at  that  time  behind  his  lordship,  I saw  it 
not;  for,  if  I had,  I should  have  been  upon  his  jack. 

A.  Wilson,  Autobiography. 


jaca-treef]  1.  Same  as  jack-tree. — 2.  The  fruit 
of  the  jack-tree : same  as  jackfruit.  See  jack- 
tree. 

The  monstrous  jack  that  in  its  eccentric  bulk  contains  a 
whole  magazine  of  tastes  and  smells. 

P.  Robinson,  In  my  Indian  Garden,  p.  49. 


lJaclc  of  all  trades,  master  of  none.” — Jack  Of  Dovert, 
a dish  of  some  kind. 

Many  a jakke  of  Dovere  hastow  sold, 

That  hath  been  twies  hot  and  twies  cold. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Cook’s  Tale,  1.  23. 
[It  is  sometimes  explained  as  the  flsh  called  sole,  and 
sometimes  as  a dish  warmed  up  a second  time.] — Jack 
Of  straw.  Same  as  jackstraw,  1. 

I hate  him, 

And  would  be  married  sooner  to  a monkey, 

Or  to  a Jack  of  Straw , than  such  a juggler. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 


name  for  a favorite  crimson  variety  of  tea-rose.] 
A Jacqueminot  rose.  Also  Jacque. 

“The  roses  that ” “ What  roses?”  said  Mrs.  Van  Cor- 


napes , Jack  a napes,  jack  napes,  etc.,  in  many 
forms,  also  jackanape,  etc.,  as  an  assumed 
singular;  late  ME.  Jack  A apis,  Jack  Napys, 
Jac  Napes , found  as  a nickname;  orig.,  as  the 
sense  and  later  forms  indicate,  Jack  a Napes, 
that  is,  1 Jack  of  Naples,7  a popular  name  for 
a performing  monkey,  such  as  were  imported 
from  Italy.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ape.  ] It.  A monkey ; an  ape. 

With  signes  and  profers,  with  noddyng,  beckyng,  and 
mowyng,  as  it  were  J aclc-an-apes.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  132. 

If  I might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her 
favours,  I could  lay  on  like  a butcher,  and  sit  like  a jack- 
an-apes,  never  off.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2,  148. 

Hence — 2.  A coxcomb;  a ridiculous,  imperti- 
nent fellow. 

I have  myself  caught  a young  jackanapes  with  a pair  of 
silver  fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fact.  Spectator,  No.  311. 

None  of  your  sneering,  puppy ! no  grinning,  jackanapes  l 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  mining,  the  small  guide-pulleys  of  a whim, 
jack-ape  (jak'ap),  n.  A male  ape. 

A great  jack-ape  o'  the  forest.  The  Spectator. 

jack-arch  (jak'areh),  n.  An  arch  whose  thick- 
ness is  of  only  one  brick. 


lear.  “ Why,  I ordered  some  Jacks  this  morning, 
they  come  ? ” Scribner's  Mag. , IV.  757. 

jack-adams  (jak'ad'amz),  ft.  [<  Jack  Adams,  a 
proper  name.]  A fool.  Brown,  Works,  II.  220. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

jackadandy  (jak'a-dan'di),  n. ; pi.  jackadan- 
dies  (-diz).  [<  jade1  + -a-  (a  meaningless  sylla- 
ble) 4-  dandy1.']  A little  foppish  fellow ; a dan- 
diprat.  Vanbrugh,  Confederacy, 


Didn't  jackare,  n.  See  jacare,  1. 


jackaroo  (jak-a-ro'),  n.  [ Jack  + (kang)aroo.] 
A new  chum  ; a now  arrival  from  England  in 
the  bush.  [Slang,  Australia.] 

The  young  Jackaroo  woke  early  next  morning  and  went 
to  look  around  him. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  63. 
jackash  (jak'ash),  n.  [Cree  atchakas.]  The 
minkorvison  of  North  America,  Putorius  vison. 


Jack-a-green  (jak'a-gren'),  n.  Same  as  Jack  jackass  (jak'as),  n.  [<  jack1  + assl.]  1.  A 


Jack  of  the  clock.  See  def.  6.— Jack  of  the  dust,  a in  flle  green  (which  see,  under  jack1). 
man  on  board  a United  States  man-of-war  appointed  to  ;acbal  ( iak'al),  n.  [Formerly  jackall,  sometimes 
ass.st  the  na  v master  a veoman  In  serving  out  nrovis.ons  jacJcfaU  . 0F . jackal,  jakal,  F.  chacal 


assist  the  paymaster’s  yeoman  in  serving  out  provisions 
and  other  stores.— Jack  on  both  sidest,  a man  who  sides 
first  with  one  party  and  then  with  another. 

Reader,  John  Newter,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  on  both  sides,  here  is  laid. 

Wits’  Recreations  (1654). 

Jack  out  Of  doorst,  a houseless  person;  a vagrant. 

Neque  pessimus  neque  primus : not  altogether  Jack  out 
of  doores,  and  yet  no  gentleman. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1634),  p.  569. 

Jack  out  Of  office,  a discharged  official. 

For  liberalitie,  who  was  wont  to  be  a principall  officer, 
...  is  tourned  Jacke  out  of  office,  and  others  appointed  to 
have  the  custodie. 

Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581.  ( Nares .) 

Jack’s  land,  in  old  English  manors  and  village  communi- 
ties, odds  and  ends  of  land  in  open  fields,  lying  between  the 
allotments  to  tenants. — Jack  Tar.  See  def.  4. — Round 
jack,  in  hat-making,  a stand  for  holding  a hat  while  the 
brim  is  trimmed  to  shape. — To  draw  the  jacks,  in 
weaving.  See  draw. — Union  jack.  See  union.—  Yel- 
★ low  Jack,  yellow  fever.  [Slang.] 
jack1  (jak),  v.  [(jack1,  n.,  11.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
operate  on  with  a jack ; lift  with  a jack. 

As  soon  as  it  [the  bridge]  reaches  its  position,  it  is  jacked 
up.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV1II.  31. 

2.  To  hunt  with  a jack.  See  jack1,  n.,  11  (j). 

II.  intrans.  To  use  a jack  in  hunting  or  fish- 
ing; seek  or  find,  game  by  means  of  a jack. 

The  streams  are  not  suited  to  the  floating  or  jacking 
with  a lantern  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe. 

T:  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  168. 

jack2  (jak),  n.  [<  ME.  jacke,  jakke,  jak,  a jack, 
= OD.  jakke,  I),  jak  = Sw.  jacka  = Dan.  jakke 


male  ass ; a jack. 

A jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick, 

The  passive  oxen  gaping.  Tennyson,  Amphion. 

Hence  — 2.  A very  stupid  or  ignorant  person: 
used  in  contempt.—  3.  Naut.,  same  as  liawse-bag. 
— Jackass  copal,  chacaze  copal.  See  copal.— Laughing 
jackass,  the  giant  kingfisher,  Dacelo  gigas : so  called  from 
its  discordant  outcry.  See  cut  under  Dacelo.  Also  called 
settlers’ clock.  [Australia.] 


(>  It.  sciacal  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  schakal  = D.  ja- 
khals)  = Sp.  chacal  = Pg.  chacal,  jacal  = Turk. 
chaqdl,  < Ar.  jaqal  (usually  wdwi  or  ibn  awi ),  < 

Pers.  shaghal,  a jackal ; cf.  Skt.  grigdla,  a jack- 
al, a fox.]  1.  A kind  of  wild  dog  somewhat  ^ ^ 
resembling  a fox,  which  inhabits  Asia  and  Af-  jagtass-brig(jak'as-brig),m.  A brig  with  square 
rica;  one  of  several  species  of  old-world  fox-  topsail  aud  topgallantsail  instead  of  a gaff-top- 
like Canidw,  of  the  genus  Canis,  as  C.  aureus  ot 

Asia,  or  ( . anthus  of  Africa.  The  jackals  are  of  iaqlrass-deer  (iak’as-der),  n.  An  African  an- 

arelv  attacking  the  telopg;  the  singsing)  Kobus  singsing. 

jackass-fish  (jak'as-fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Cirritidce,  Chilodactylus  macropterus,  inhab- 
iting the  Australian  seas,  attaining  a length  of 
nearly  2 feet,  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
food-fishes  of  the  country, 
jackassism  (jak'as-izm),  n.  [<  jackass  + -ism.] 
Stupidity.  [Bare.] 


gregarious  habits,  hunting  in  packs,  rarely  attacking  the 


Calling  names,  whether  done  to  attack  or  to  back  a schism. 
Is,  Miss,  believe  me,  a great  piece  of  jack-ass-ism. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  268. 

jackass-penguin  (jak'as-pen//gwin),  n.  A sail- 
ors’ name  of  the  common  penguin,  Spheniscus 
demersus.  See  penguin. 

jackass-rabbit(jak'as-rab//it),w.  Same  as  jack- 
rabbit. 

Our  conversation  was  cut  short  by  & jackass-rabbit  bound- 
ing  from  under  our  horses’  feet, 
larger  quadrupeds,  lurking  during  the  day,  and  coming  out  Audubon,  Quadrupeds  of  N.  A.,  II.  95. 

at  night  with  dismal  cries.  They  feed  on  the  remnants  vack_at-the-lied£e  (iak'at-the-hej n.  The 

of  the  lion’s  prey,  dead  carcasses,  and  the  smaller  animals  Ai)nrinp  enimnoTilv  colled  clear  - 

and  poultry.  The  jackal  interbreeds  with  the  common  plant  tralium  Apanne,  commonly  called  cieav 
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Black-backed  Jackal  ( Canis  mesomelas). 
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ers,  which  grows  in  copses  and  hedges.  [Prov.  jacked  ( jakt),  a.  [ (.jack  (?)  + -ed?.}  Spavined. 
,E“g-]  , . Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jack-back  Qak'bak),  n.  1.  In  brewing,  same  as  jackeen  (ja-ken'),  n.  [<  jackl  + appar.  dim. 
hop-back.  2.  A tank  for  the  cooled  wort  used  -een.]  A drunken,  dissolute  fellow.  S.G.Hall. 
. m the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  [Ireland.] 

jack-baker  (jak'ba'k&r),  n.  The  red-backed  jack-engine  (jakWjin),  n.  In  coal-mining , a 
frshrike,  Lamus  collurio.  [Prov.  Eng.]  donkey-engine;  a small  engine  employed  in 

jack-bird  (jak  herd),  n.  [So  called  in  imita-  sinking  a shallow  shaft.  [Eng.] 

tion  of  its  cry : of.  ckack-bird.}  The  fieldfare,  jacker  (jak'er),  n.  [fjackl  + -erl.l  One  who 

. 1 urdus pilaris.  C.  Swainson.  ★hunts  game  with  a jack, 

jack-block  (jak'blok),  n.  Naut a block  used  in  jacket  (jak'et),  n.  [<  OF.  jaquette,  f.Jaquet.jac - 
sendmg  topgallant-yards  up  and  down,  placed  quet,m.  (=  Sp.jaqueta  = It.  giacchetta),  a jack- 


Jack -boot,  time  of 
James  II. 


at  the  mast-head  for  the  yard-rope  to  reeve 
through. 

jack-boot  (jak'bot),  n.  [<  jack2  + loot 2.]  A 
kind  of  large  boot  reaching  up  over  the  knee, 
and  serving  as  defensive  armor 
for  the  leg,  introduced  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  now,  a 
similar  boot  reaching  above  the 
knee,  worn  by  fishermen  and 
others.  The  jack-boots  of  postilions, 
and  those  worn  by  mounted  soldiers 
and  even  officers  of  rank,  were  of  exag- 
gerated weight  and  solidity  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  and  until  late 
in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  difficult  to 
walk  in  them. 

Then  I cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each 
holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt 
and  all. 

Browning , How  they  Brought  the  Good 
[News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 

About  this  time  [1680]  . . . jack-boots  resembling  those 
that  had  formed  a part  of  the  military  appointments  of 
the  troopers  in  the  civil  war  came  into  fashion. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  474. 

jack-by-the-hedge  (jak'bi-the-hej'),  n.  One  of 

several  plants,  (a)  Alliaria  Alliaria,  a plant  of  the 
mustard  family  growing  under  hedges.  ( b ) Lychnis 
dioica.  (c)  Tragopogon  pratensis . (d)  Chsenorrhinum 
minus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jack-capt  (jak'kap),  n.  A leather  helmet. 

The  several  Insurance  Offices  . . . have  each  of  them  a 
certain  set  of  men  whom  they  keep  in  constant  pay,  and 
furnish  with  tools  proper  for  their  work,  and  to  whom 
they  give  Jack  Caps  of  leather,  able  to  keep  them  from 
hurt,  if  brick  or  timber,  or  anything  not  of  too  great  a bulk, 
should  fall  upon  them. 

+ Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  148. 

jack-chain  (jak'chaii),  n.  A kind  of  small  chain 
each  link  of  which  is  formed  of  a single  piece 
of  wire  bent  into  two  loops  resembling  the  fig- 
ure of  eight.  The  loops  are  in  planes  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  so  that  if  one  loop  is  viewed  in  full  out- 
line, the  other  will  be  seen  edgewise.  The  links  are  not 
welded.  The  chain  takes  its  name  from  being  used  on  the 
wheels  of  kitchen -jacks. 

jack-crosstree  (jak'kr6s'/tre),  n.  Same  as  jack!, 
16.  Dana. 

jack-curlew  (jak'keFau),  n.  1.  The  European 
whiinbrel,  Numenius  phwopus.  Montagu.  — 2. 
The  Hudsonian  or  lesser  American  curlew, 
Numenius  hudsonicus.  Cones. 

jackdaw  (jak'da),  n.  1.  The  common  daw  of 
Europe,  Corvus  monedula , an  oscine  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Corvidce.  it  is  one  of  the  smallest 


* Jack  Ketch 

jack:frame  (jak'fram),  n.  In  cotton-manuf.}  a 
device  which  imparts  a twist  to  the  roving  as 
delivered  from  the  rollers  of  the  drawing-frame. 
It  consists  of  a revolving  frame  carrying  a bobbin,  the 
axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  frame,  and  upon  which  the  roving  is  wound,  the 
revolution  of  the  frame  twisting  the  roving,  and  the  bob- 
bin winding  on  simultaneously.  This  device  was  once 
highly  esteemed,  but  is  now  nearly  or  quite  out  of  use. 
Also  call  ed  jack-in-a-box. 
jack-friar,  n.  A friar:  in  contempt. 

I liked  to  have  Sampson  near  me,  for  a more  amusing 
Jack-fnar  never  walked  in  cassock. 


et,  dim.  of  jaque,  > J&.jack2,  q.  v.]  If.  A light 
jack:  a garment  having  but  slight  value  as  a 
defense  against  weapons. — 2.  A short  coat  or 
body-garment;  any  garment  for  the  body  com- 
ing not  lower  than  the  hips.  Jackets  for  boys 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  jack-hare  (iak'har'),  n. 
only  to  the  waist,  whether  buttoned  up  or  left  open  in 
front,  and  a similar  garment  is  still  worn  by  men  in  certain 
trades  or  occupations.  Short  outer  garments  designed  for 
protection  from  the  weather  and  worn  by  men  of  rough 
occupations  are  called  by  this  name  : as,  a monkey -JacAret. 

Compare  zouave-jacket,  smoking-jacket. 


Thackeray,  Virginians,  IV.  91. 
jackfruit  (jak'frot),  n.  [<  jack‘d  + fruit.}  The 
fruit  of  the  jack-tree. 


The  jack  fruit  is  at  this  day  in  Travancore  one  of  the 
staples  of  life.  Yule  and  Burnell. 


All  in  a woodmans  jacket  he  was  clad, 

Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayd  with  silver  lace. 


Their  [sheriffs’]  officers  were  clothed  in  jaclcetsoi  worsted, 
or  say  party-coloured,  but  differing  from  those  belonging 
to  the  mayor,  and  from  each  other. 

Stow,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  465. 
3.  A waistcoat  or  vest.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 4. 
Something  designed  to  be  fastened  about  or 
cover  the  body  for  some  other  purpose  than 


that  of  clothing:  as,  a strait  -jacket. 


A male  hare. 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 

Was  still  a wild  Jack -hare. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a Hare. 

jack-hern  (jak'hem),  n.  The  European  heron, 
Arden  cinerea.  [Prov.  Eng.l 
Spenser,  F.  Q„  VI.  ii.  5.  jack-hole  (jak'hol),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a bolt- 

hole.  [Eng.] 

jack-hunting  (jak'hun,/ting),  n.  The  use  of  the 
jack  in  hunting  for  game  by  night ; hunting  by 
means  of  a jack.  See  jack\  n.,  11  ( j ). 
jack-in-a-bottle  (jak'in-a-bot'l),  n.  The  bot- 
tle-tit or  long-tailed  titmouse:  in  allusion  to 


„ w™.,  or  a swim-  . , - . , . . 

ruiDg-jacket. — 5.  Clothing  or  covering  placed  J^Ck-in-a- box,  jack -in -the -box  (jak'in-a 

?ssel  of  any  kind,  bok.s’  -the-boks'),  n.  1.  A kind  c " ' 


★its  pendulous  nest. 


around  a cylindrical  or  other  vessel  of  any  kind, 
as  a pipe,  a cannon,  a steam-boiler,  a smoke- 
stack where  it  passes  through  the  deck,  etc.,  to 
give  greater  power  of  resistance,  to  prevent  es- 
cape of  heat  by  radiation,  etc.  Felt,  wool,  mineral- 
wool,  paper,  wood  lagging,  asbestos,  and  many  other  ma- 
terials are  in  common  use  for  jacketing  steam-cylinders 
and  -pipes,  and  pipes,  tanks,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  prevent  freezing.  Air- com  pressor  cylinders  are  usual- 
ly supplied  with  water-jackets  for  cooling  the  cylinders, 
which  would  otherwise  become  very  hot  from  heat  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air,  the  work  of  compression  being  con- 
verted into  heat  in  the  compressed  air,  which  thus  acquires 
a high  temperature.  These  cylinders  are  inclosed  in  metal 
shells  which  leave  an  annular  space  between  them  and  the 
cylinder,  and  through  this  space  cool  water  is  kept  con- 
stantly flowing  by  the  aid  of  a pump  or  other  device.  When 
a steam-cylinder  is  thus  inclosed,  and  the  annular  space  is 
supplied  with  live  steam,  the  arrangement  is  called  a steam- 
jacket.  The  condensation  which  would  otherwise  occur  in 
the  cylinder  during  the  periods  of  induction  and  expansion 
is  thus  prevented,  and  a considerable  economy  is  effected. 
See  cut  under  air-engine. 

As  regards  construction  and  contour,  they  [Krupp  guns] 
are  built  upon  the  model  adopted  in  1873 ; the  tube,  with- 
out reinforce,  is  encircled  by  a single  band  or  jacket  (Man- 
tel, in  German),  shrunk  on,  and  carrying  trunnions  and  fer- 
mature. 

Michaelis,  tr.  of  Monthaye’s  Krupp  and  De  Bange,  p.  24. 
6.  A folded  paper  or  open  envelop  containing 
an  official  document,  on  which  is  indorsed  an 
order  or  other  direction  respecting  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  document,  memoranda 


....  of  toy,  con- 

sisting of  a box  out  of  which,  when  the  lid  is 
unfastened,  a figure  springs. 

A collection  of  bell  knobs  which  will  bring  up  any  par- 
ticular clerk  when  wanted  with  the  suddenness  of  a Jack- 
in-the-box.  Grenville  Murray,  Bound  about  France,  p.  268. 

2.  A street  peddler  who  sells  his  wares  from  a 
temporary  stall  or  box. 

Here  and  there  a Jack  in  a Box , like  a Parson  in  a Pul- 
pit, selling  Cures  for  your  Corns,  Glass  Eyes  for  the  Blind, 
Ivory  teeth  for  Broken  Mouths,  and  Spectacles  for  the  weak- 
sighted.  Ward,  The  London  Spy. 

3.  A gambling  sport  in  which  some  article 
placed  on  a stick  set  upright  in  a hole  is  pitched 
at  with  sticks.  If  the  article  when  struck  falls 
clear  of  the  hole,  the  thrower  wins. — 4.  Same 
as  jack-frame. — 5.  A screw-jack  used  to  raise 
and  stow  cargo. — 6.  Alarge  wooden  male  screw 
turning  in  a female  screw,  which  forms  the  up- 
per part  of  a strong  wooden  box.  It  is  used,  by 
means  of  levers  passing  through  it,  as  a press  in 
packing,  and  for  other  purposes. — 7.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Hernandia  {H.  Sonora),  which  bears 
a large  nut  that  rattles  in  its  pericarp  when 
shaken. — 8.  A hermit-crab,  as  Eupagurus  pol- 
licaris : so  called  by  fishermen — Jack-in-the-box 
gear,  a system  of  toothed-wheel  mechanism  analogous  to 
or  identical  with  the  mechanism  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  jack-frame  are  obtained  — namely,  the  rotation  of 


1 mL  5s* 

Jackdaw  ( Corvus  monedula ). 


•+.  , , , , „ ' - — - a wheel  on  an  axis  which  simultaneously  moves  radially 

respecting  its  contents,  dates  of  reception  and  ★around  a fixed  center.  , y 

transmission,  etc.  [U.  S.] — 7.  A young  seal:  jacking  (jak'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  jack;!,  v .] 
so  called  from  the  rough  fur.  [Newfound-  The  act  or  method  of  using  the  jack ; use  of 
land.]— Cardigan  jacket.  See  cardigan.— Cork  jack-  the  jack  in  hunting  or  fishing:  as,  jacking  for 
et.  See  corti.—  Plaster  jacket.  See  plaster.-To  dust  eels.  See  iack\  n.,  11  ( i). 

on^s^tonrnchwft^foodor- t0  ^ liking-machine  (ja.k'irig-ma-shen'5'),  n.  Ama- 

II  s' accoutre  Ken.  He  stuff  es  himselfe  soundly,  hee  “ }>°  leatber  tbe  appear- 

lines  his  jacket  throughly  with  liquor.  Cotgrave  ance  termed  pebbled.7 

1. ». 

cylinder,  etc. ; fo  jacket  a document.  S ee  jacket, 
n.,  5 and  6. 

The  cylinders  are  steam-jacketed,  and  also  clothed  in  felt 
and  wood.  Rankine,  Steam  Engine,  § 382. 


Another  record  was  made  in  the  book  of  the  office  of 
letters  received  and  jacketed.  The  American,  May  16, 1888. 

★2.  To.beat;  thrash.  [Colloq.] 

I?1 f+h  V ^ • oee  ±nmun  turnip  unuer  inaian  (cut). 

JS&2  jack-jump-aboul  (jak  Wa-biut'),  ». 


of  crows,  being  but  13  inches  long.  It  is  of  a black  color 
with  a blue  or  metallic  reflection.  Jackdaws  in  flocks  fre- 
quent church  steeples,  deserted  chimneys,  old  towers  and 
ruins,  where  they  build  their  nests.  They  may  readily  be 
tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  words. 
are  common  throughout  Europe. 


jacket  is  made. 

tection  to  au  inanimate  object,  as  the  felt 
covering  of  a steam-pipe.— 3.  A thrashing. 
_ [Colloq.] 

jackey,  n.  S eejacky. 

I’hey  jack-fish  (jak'fish),  n.  Same  nsjadA,  9 (a)  and 
....  . , , , (d).  [Virginia.] 

Th^3^?^w^eX!,ta,‘’  jack-fishing,  (jak'fishfing),  *.  1 Fishing  for 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  211.  pike  01  jack.  [Virginia.]  — 2.  Fishing  by 

MM  .t  th. 

iS&^ASStS&SLm.  *****  oa.m. am. 


2. 


jack-dog  priest ! Sheik.  \l  W v , 


65. 


“Go  fro  the  wyndow,  Jakkefool ,”  she  sayde. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  522. 


hedge-garlic,  Alliaria  Alliaria.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
2.  A plant,  Umbilicus  Umbilicus , of  the  family 
Crassulacesej  abounding  on  rocks  and  walls  in 
England. 

jack-in- the-pulpit  (jak'in-the-pul'pit),  n.  The 
Indian  turnip,  Arissema  triphyllum,  of  the  fam- 
ily Aracese:  so  called  from  its  upright  spadix 
surrounded  and  overarched  by  the  spathe. 
See  Indian  turnip  under  Indian  (cut). 

"ack-jump-about  (jak'jump'a-bout'),  n.  One 
of  several  plants,  (a)  Angelica  sylvestris.  (b)  JEgopo- 
dium  Podagraria.  (c)  Lotus  comiculatus.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] 

Jack  Ketch  (jak  kech).  [Said  to  be  from  an 
executioner  of  this  name  ( Jack  or  John  Ketch) 
in  the  time  of  James  II.  (See  quot.  from  Ma- 
caulay. ) The  derivation  given  in  the  first  qnot. 
is  less  prob.]  A public  executioner  or  hang- 
man. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  formerly  held  by  Bichard  Ja- 
quette, where  felons  for  a long  time  were  executed;  from 
whence  we  \\a\eJack  Ketch.  Lloyd’s  MS'.,  British  Museum. 

He  [Monmouth]  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the  execu- 
tioner, a wretch  who  had  butcheVed  many  brave  and  noble 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a century  and  a half, 
been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
odious  office.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v.,note. 


Jack-lamp  (d_-f.  i). 


jack-knife 

jack-knife  (jak'nif),  re.  [E.  dial,  jack-lag-lmife, 
also  jackalegs,  So.  jockteleg,  said  to  be  “from 
Jacques  dc  Liege,  a celebrated  cutler”  (Jamie- 
son) of  Libge  (D.  Luik ) ; but  proof  is  wanting. 
Cf.  Sc.  jockteleear,  an  almanac,  i.  e.  ‘Jack  the 
liar,’  in  allusion  to  its  weather  predictions.] 

1.  A pocket-knife  larger  than  a penknife. — 

2.  A horn-handled  clasp-knife  with  a laniard, 
worn  by  seamen.  E.  11.  Knight.— 3.  A form 
of  terminal  used  for  making  connections  in 
central  telephone-stations.  See  jack 1,  11  ( l ). 
— Jack-knife  carpenter  ( naut .),  one  who  is  skilful  in 
using  a jack-knife,  as  in  making  models  of  vessels,  carv- 
ing, scrimshawing,  and  the  like.— Jack-knife  gull,  the 

★ least  tern.  Sterna  antillarum.  [New  Eng.] 

jack-ladder  (jakTad'er),  n.  Same  as  Jacob’ s- 
_ ladder,  1. 

jack-lamp  (jak'lamp),  n.  1 . A Davy  lamp,  with 
the  addition  of  a glass  cyl- 
inder outside  the  gauze. 
[Eng.] — 2.  Same  as  jack1, 

11  (J). 

Occasionally  a caribou  is  killed 
at  night  by  the  light  of  a jack- 
lamp  while  seeking  the  grass 
growing  in  some  boatable 
stream. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVTI.  510. 

jack-lantern  (jak'lan"- 
tem),».  1.  Same  as  jack1, 
11  ( j ). — 2.  Same  as  Jack- 
o’-lantern,  2. 

jack-light  (jak 'lit),  re. 
Same  as  jack*,  11  (j). 
jack-loutt,  n.  A lout.  Compare  jack-fool. 
Jackman  yak' man),  re.;  pi.  jackmen  (-men). 
[ < jack‘d  + man .]  1.  A soldier  wearing  a jack; 
especially,  a follower  of  a nobleman  or  knight. 

The  Scottish  laws  . . . had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain the  damage  done  to  agriculture  by  the  chiefs  and 
landed  proprietors  retaining  in  their  service  what  are  call- 
ed Jack-men,  from  the  jack,  or  doublet  quilted  with  iron, 
which  they  wore  as  defensive  armour.  These  military  re- 
tainers . . . lived  in  great  measure  by  plunder,  and  were 
ready  to  execute  any  commands  of  their  master,  however 
unlawful.  Scott,  Monastery,  ix. 

2.  A cream-cheese.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3f.  A misprint  for  jarkman  (which  see). 
Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  p.  4.  (Halli- 
well.) 

jack-matef,  re.  A fellow  or  companion. 

Leane  not  vpon  the  Boord  when  that  your  mayster  is 
thereat, 

For  then  will  all  your  Elders  thinke  you  be  with  him  lack 
mate.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

jack-meddlert,  re.  A busybody.  Nares. 

A jacke-medler,  or  busie-body  in  everie  mans  matter,  ar- 
delio.  Withals,  Diet.  <ed.  1608),  p.  268. 

jack-nasty  (jak'nas'ti),  re.  A sneak;  a vulgar 
or  obscene  fellow.  [Eng.] 

Tomandhisyoungerbrothers  . . . went  on  playing  with 
the  village  boys,  without  the  idea  of  equality  or  inequality 
. . . ever  entering  their  heads,  as  it  doesn't  till  it's  put 
there  by  Jack  Nastys  or  fine  ladies’-maids. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  3. 
jacko  (jak'o),  re.  [Also  jaco,  jako;  a variant  of 
jocko.]  1.  A familiar  name  of  an  ape.  The 
term  usually  refers  to  the  Barbarv  ape,  Inmts 
ecaudatus.  See  jocko. — 2.  A familiar  name  of 
a parrot. 

jack-oak  (jak'ok),  re.  An  American  oak,  Qtter- 
cusMarylandica.  Also  called  black-jack.  [U.  S.] 

Jack-o’-lantern  (jak'o-lan'tern),  re.  [Also  Jack- 
a-lantem;  abbr.  of  Jack  of  (or  with)  the  lantern .] 
1.  Same  as  ignis  fatuus,  or  will-o’-the-wisp. — 2. 
A lantern  used  in  children’s  play,  made  of  the 
rind  of  a pumpkin  or  of  a similar  vegetable, 
in  which  incisions  are  made  to  represent  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth ; a pumpkin-lantern.  [U.  S.J 
Jack-o’-Lent  (jak'o-lent'),  re.  [Also  Jack-a- 
Lent,  orig.  Jack  of  Lent.]  1.  A ragged  figure 
used  as  a symbol  or  personification  of  Lent 
in  processions,  etc.  Hence — 2.  A puppet  at 
which  boys  throw  sticks  in  Lent. 

Thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 

For  boys  to  hurl,  three  throws  a penny,  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  3. 

0 ye  pittiful  Simpletons,  who  spend  your  days  in  throw* 
ing  Cudgels  at  Jack-a-Lents  or  Shrove-Cocks. 

Lady  Alimony,  1659,  sig.  I.  4. 

jack-pin  (jak'pin),  re.  Naut.,  a belaying-pin. 
jack-pit  (jak'pit),  re.  In  coal-mining,  a shal- 
low shaft  communicating  with  an  air-crossing, 
or  situated  at  a fault.  [Eng.] 
jack-plane  (jak'plan),  n.  In  carp.,  a plane 
about  18  inches  long  used  by  joiners  for  coarse 
^work.  See  plane. 

jack-pot  (jak'pot),  re.  In  poker,  a pool  formed 
by  equal  contributions  from  each  of  the 
III.  12 
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playeTS  before  the  deal,  and  which  no  player 
can  play  for  until  one  has  “opened”  it. 
jack-pudding  (jak ' pud ' ing),  re.  [<  jack l + 
pudding,  like  G.  Hanswurst  (‘Jack-sausage’), 
F.  Jean-potage  (‘Jack-soup’),  a buffoon,  merry- 
andrew,  being  combinations  of  a characteris- 
tic national  nickname  with  a characteristic  na- 
tional article  of  food.]  [cap.  or  he.]  A merry- 
andrew  ; a buffoon. 

And  I persuade  myself,  the  extempore  rhymes  of  some 
antic  jack-pudding  may  deserve  printing  better ; so  far  am 
I from  thinking  aught  he  says  worthy  of  a serious  answer. 

Milton,  Def.  of  the  People  of  Eng.,  i. 
Jack-pudding  in  his  party-colour’d  jacket 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.  Gay. 

He  was  attended  by  a monkey,  which  he  had  trained  to 
act  the  part  of  a jack-pudding,  a part  which  he  had  for- 
merly acted  himself. 

Granger,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  325. 
jack-rabbit  (jak'rab'it),  re.  One  of  several 
species  of  large  prairie-hares,  notable  for  the 


In  arch.,  any  raf- 

B 


Jack-rabbit  ( Lepus  ccillotis). 

length  of  their  limbs  and  ears,  as  Lepus  campes- 
tris,  L.  callotis,  etc.  [Western  U.  S.] 

Jack  Rabbit,  whose  disproportionally  great  ear-develop- 
ment  has  earned  him  this  title,  Jack  being  jackass  in  brief. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer , p.  95. 

jack-rafter  (jak'r&f//t6r),  re. 
ter  that  is 
shorter  than 
the  usual 
length  of 
the  rafters 
used  in  the 
same  build- 
ing. Such 
rafters  oc- 
cur especial- 
ly in  hip- 
roofs. 

jack-rib  (jak'rib), 


A,  A,  jack-rafters ; BC,  BC,  hip-rafters. 


re.  In  arch.,  any  rib  in  a 
framed  arch  or  dome  shorter  than  the  rest. 

jack-roll  (jak'rol),  re.  In  mining,  a windlass. 
[Eng.] 

jack-salmon  (jak'sanUon),  re.  A percoid  fish  of 
the  genus  Stizostedion,  as  S.  vitreum,  the  wall- 
eyed pike;  a pike-perch.  See  cut  under  ;u7.-e- 
perch. 

jack-saucet  (jak'sas),  re.  An  impudent  fellow ; 
a saucy  jack. 

If  I wotted  it  would  have  made  him  such  a Jack-sauce 
as  to  have  more  wit  than  his  vorefathers,  he  should  have 
learn'd  nothing  for  old  Agroicus,  but  to  keep  a talley. 

Randolph,  Muses’  Looking-Glass,  iv.  4. 

jack-saw  (jak'sa),  re.  The  goosander,  Mergus 
merganser:  probably  so  called  from  the  con- 
spicuous teeth  of  the  hill.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jack-screw  (jak'skro),  re.  1.  See  jackl,  11  (6). 
— 2.  The  screw-mechanism  forming  part  of  a 
dental  instrument  called  a screw-jack  (which 
see),  for  regulating  the  teeth. 

jack-sinker  (jak 'singer),  re.  In  stocking- 
frames  and  other  knitting-machines,  a flat 
piece  of  metal  attached  to  a jack  or  oscillating 
lever.  In  these  machines  a series  of  such  levers  and 
sinkers  are  employed,  the  jack-sinkers  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a series  of  sinkers  attached  to  a bar  to  press  the 
thread  down  between  the  hooked  needles  and  form  loops, 
which  are  engaged  by  the  needles  and  drawn  through  the 
next  previously  formed  set  of  loops.  See  knitting-ma- 
chine. 

jack-slavet  (jak'slav'),  re.  A low  servant;  a 
vulgar  fellow. 

Every  jackslave  hath  his  belly-full  of  fighting,  and  I 
must  go  up  and  down  like  a cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1,  22. 

jacksmith  (jak'smith),  n.  A smith  who  makes 
jacks  for  chimneys. 

jack-snipe  (jak'snip),  re.  [(jack1  + snipe.  Cf. 
W.  giach  (with  t/  hard),  a snipe.]  1.  The  lesser 
snipe  or  half -snipe,  Scolopax  or  Gallinago  gal- 


jackstraw 

linula.  Also  called  judcock,  juddock.  [Eng.] 

— 2.  The  common  American  snipe,  Gallinago 
delicata.  [U.  S.J — 3.  The  pectoral  sandpiper, 
Tringa  maculata.  [U.  S.] — 4.  The  dunlin  or 
purre,  Tringa  alpina.  [Shetland  Islands.] 

jackson  (jak' son),  re.  [That  is,  Jack’s  son.  The 
surname  Jackson,  < ME.  Jakys  son,  is  of  the 
same  origin.]  A silly  fellow.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Jacksonia  (jak-so'ni-ii),  re.  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 
1811) ; named  after  an  English  botanist,  G. 
Jackson.]  An  untenable  name  for  Piptomeris, 
a genus  of  Australian  leguminous  shrubs  or 
shrub-like  plants.  The  genus  is  conspicuously 
marked  by  the  absence  of  leaves,  which  are  replaced  by 
flattened  and  leaf-like  or  by  spine-like  branches.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  Piptomeris  scopa- 
ria  (J acksonia  scoparia  of  Robert  Brown)  is  locally  called 
dogwood  and  Jackson’ s-broom. 

Jacksonian  (jak-so'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Jack- 
son  (see  def.)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  some  person  named  Jackson. — 2.  In  U.  S. 
hist.,  pertaining  or  relating  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
serving  two  terms  (1829-37),  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  or  to  his  political  principles:  as, 
Jacksonian  ideas;  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

— Jacksonian  epilepsy  (so  called  from  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson),  epilepsy  in  which  the  spasms  are  local,  as  in  the 
jaw-muscles,  the  arm,  leg,  or  one  side.  Such  spasms  are 
also  called  monospasms,  or,  when  they  are  followed  by  gen- 
eral convulsions,  protospasms. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Democratic  party  at- 
tached to  the  political  ideas  ascribed  to  Jackson. 
During  the  period  of  Jackson’s  administrations  and  in- 
fluence the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple was  greatly  increased,  and  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  became  fixed  in  favor  of  small  expenditures 
in  the  national  government.  The  introduction  on  a large 
scale  of  the  “patronage”  or  “spoils”  system  into  the 
Federal  civil  service  dates  from  the  same  period. 

J ackson's-broom  (jak'sonz-brom),  re.  See  Jack- 
irsonia. 

jack-spaniard  (jak'span'yard),  re.  A hornet. 
[Local.] 

Then  all,  sitting  on  the  sandy  turf,  defiant  of  galliwasps 
hndjaek-spaniards,  and  all  the  weapons  of  the  insect  host, 
partook  of  the  equal  banquet. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xvii. 
jack-spinner  (jak'spin'Ar),  re.  In  spinning,  an 
operator  who  tends  and  operates  a jack, 
jack-staff  (jak'staf),  re.  Naut.,  the  staff  upon 
which  the  flag  called  the  jack  is  hoisted.  It  is 
generally  set  at  the  head  of  the  bowsprit. 

The  stars  and  stripes  for  the  stern,  the  boat-flag  for  the 
jackstaf  and  two  blue  flags  for  the  wheel-houses. 

Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  509. 

jack-stay  (jak'sta),  n.  Naut. : (a)  One  of  a set 
of  ropes,  iron  rods,  or  strips  of  wood  attached 
to  a yard  or  gaff  for  bending  a square  sail  to. 
(b)  A rod  or  rope  running  up  and  down  on  the 
forward  side  of  a mast,  on  which  the  square- 
_ sail  yard  travels ; a traveler, 
jackstone  (jak'ston),n.  [A  form  of  chackstone, 
chuckie-stone  : see  chuck 4,  chuckie 2.]  One  of  a 
set  of  pebbles,  or  of  small  cast-iron  pieces  with 
rounded  projections,  which  children  throw  up 
and  try  to  catch  in  various  ways,  as  one,  or  two, 
or  more  at  a time  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  etc., 
as  in  the  game  of  dibs.  See  dib'-K 
jackstraw  (jak'stra),re.  [(.jack1  + straw;  orig. 
jack  of  straw.]  1.  A figure  or  effigy  of  a man 
made  of  straw;  hence,  a man  without  any  sub- 
stance or  means ; a dependent.  Also  jack  of 
straw. 

You  are  a saucy  Jack-straw  to  question  me,  faith  and 
troth.  Wycherley,  Love  in  a Wood,  L 2. 

How  now,  madam ! refuse  me ! I command  you  on  your 
obedience  to  accept  of  this  ; I will  not  be  a jackstraw  fa- 
ther. Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VII.  63. 

If  . . . Salmasius  is  called  “an  inconsiderable  fellow 
and  a jack-straw,  ” why  should  I not  know  what  a jackstraw 
is,  without  recurring  to  some  archaic  glossary  for  this 
knowledge  ? 

Abp.  Trench,  On  some  Deficiencies  in  Eng.  Diets. 

2.  One  of  a set  of  straws  or  strips  of  ivory, 
wood, hone,  or  the  like, used  in  a children’s  game. 
The  jackstraws  are  thrown  confusedly  together  on  a table, 
and  are  to  be  gathered  up  singly  by  the  hand,  sometimes 
with  the  aid  of  a hooked  instrument,  without  joggling  or 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pile. 

3.  pi.  The  game  thus  played. 

One  evening  Belinda  was  playing  with  little  Charles 
Pereival  at  jackstraws.  . . . “ You  moved,  Miss  Portman,” 
cried  Charles.  “Oh,  indeed  the  king’s  head  stirred  the 
very  instant  papa  spoke.  I knew  it  was  impossible  that 
you  could  get  that  knave  clear  off  without  shaking  the 
king.”  Miss  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  xix. 

4.  [cap.]  In  Eng.  hist.,  a name  assumed  by 
rick-burners  and  destroyers  of  machines  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

— 5.  The  white  thro  at,  Sylvia  cinerea,  also  called 
winnell-straw,  from  the  straw  used  in  making 


jackstraw 

its  nest.  See  strawsmall.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 6. 
The  blackcap,  Sylvia  atricapilla.—  7.  The  nar- 
row-leafed plantain,  Plantago  lanceolata.  Also 
called  rib-grass  and  English  plantain. 
jacktan  (jak'tan),  n.  [African.]  A cloth-mea- 
sure of  the  Guinea  coast,  equal  to  twelve  Eng- 
lish feet. 

jack-timber  (jak'tim,/ber),  n.  In  arch.,  a tim- 
ber in  a bay  which,  being  intercepted  by  some 
other  piece,  is  shorter  than  the  rest, 
jack-towel  (jak'tou"el),  n.  A coarse  towel  for 
general  use,  hanging  from  a roller. 

Mr.  George  . . . cornea  back  shining  with  yellow  soap. 

. . . As  he  rubs  himself  upon  a large  jack-towel,  Phil  . . . 
looks  round.  Dickens,  bleak  House,  xxvi. 

jack-tree  (jak'tre),  n.  [<  jaca,  the  native 
name,  Englished  jack,  + E.  tree .]  The  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia,  a native  of  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago. See  Artocarpus  and  breadfruit.  The 
fruit,  called  jackfruit,  is  two  to  three  times  as  large  as  the 
true  breadfruit,  weighing  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  is  of 
much  coarser  quality.  The  wood,  called  jack-wood,  is  yel- 
low or  brown,  compact,  and  moderately  hard.  It  takes  a 
good  polish,  is  largely  used  for  general  carpentry  in  In- 
dia, and  is  sent  to  Europe  for  use  by  cabinet-makers.  Also 
jack , jak,  jaca,  and  jak-tree,  jaca-tree. 

jackweight  (jak'wat),  n.  A fat  man.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jack-wood  (jak'wud),  n.  [Also jak-wood;  < jack 3 
+ icood1.]  The  wood  of  the  jack-tree.  S eejack- 
ittree. 

jacky  (jak'i),  n.  [Also  written  jackey;  appar. 
dim.  of  jack1.]  English  gin.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Well,  you  parish  hull  prig,  are  you  for  lushing  jackey  or 
pattering  in  the  hum-box?  Bitlwer,  Pelham,  lxxx. 

jaco,  n.  See  jacko. 

jacob  (ja'kob),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  the  per- 
sonal name  Jacob , < LL.  Jacobus,  < Gr.  Ta/cw/Lf, 
Jacob:  see  jack1.]  The  starling,  Sturnus  vul- 
garis. [Local,  Eng.] 

jacobsea  (jak-o-be'a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  Jacobus , 
Jacob,  James,’  with’ ref.  to  St.  James,  either  be- 
cause the  plant  was  used  for  the  diseases  of 
horses,  of  which  the  saint  was  the  patron,  or 
because  it  blossoms  near  his  day.]  A common 
name  of  Senecio  Jacobcea , or  ragwort.— purple 

jacobsea,  the  Senecio  elegans,  or  purple  ragwort,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

jacobsea-lily  (jak-o-be'a-lil'i),  n.  A plant  of 
the  Amaryllidaccse  ( Sprekelia  formosissima) . 

The  leaves  are 
from  th  e bulb  only, 
which  sends  up  a 
scape  bearing  a 
single  large  blos- 
som, whose  deep- 
red  perianth  is 
somewhat  2-lip- 
ped.  its  three  up- 
per divisions  being 
curved  upward, 
while  the  three 
lower  are  twisted 
about  the  lower 
part  of  the  sta- 
mens and  style.  It 
is  native  in  Mexi- 
co, and  cultivated 
elsewhere. 

Jacobean,  Ja- 
cobean (ja- 
ko'be-an,  jak- 
o-be'an),  a.  [< 
LL.  Jacobaius,<. 
Jacobus,  Jacob, 
James:  Bee  ja- 
cobus, jack L] 
Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a 
person  named 
Jacobus,  Ja- 
cob, or  James, 
specifically  to 
James  I.,  King 
of  England, 
1603-25  (who 
was  also  James 
VI.  of  Scotland 
from  1567),  or  to  his  times ; also,  in  occasional 
use,  to  James  II.,  King  of  England  (1685-88, 
died  1701):  as  (with  reference  to  the  former), 
Jacobean  architecture  or  literature.  Jacobean  ar- 
chitecture dilf  ered  from  the  Elizabethan  chiefly  in  having 
a greater  admixture  of  debased  Italian  forms. 

The  Jacobean  and  Civil  War  poetry  is  prolific  in  love 
ditties,  war  songs,  pastorals,  allegories,  religious  poetry. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  473. 
Their  [Wykeham’s  and  Waynflete’s]  successors  have  the 
sense  to  turn  away  from  Ituskinesque  and  Jacobcean  vaga- 
ries, and  to  build  in  plain  English  still. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  610. 

Jacobian1  (ja-ko'bi-an),  a.  [<  LL.  Jacobus, 
Jacob,  James,  + -i-art.]  Same  as  Jacobean. 
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Jacobian2  (ja-ko'bi-an),  a.  and  n,  [<  Jacobi 
(see  def .)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  named 
after  K.  G.  J.  Jacobi  (1804-51),  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia — Jaco- 
bian ellipsoid  of  equilibrium,  a heavy  rotating  fluid 
ellipsoid  in  equilibrium  although  having  three  unequal 
axes. — Jacobian  function.  See  function. — Jacobian 
system  of  differential  equations,  a complete  system 
of  the  form 


(h  = 1,  2, ...»  m;  k = m + 1, . . . , m + n). 

II.  n.  A functional  determinant  whose  sev- 
eral constituents  in  any  one  row  are  first  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  one  function,  while  its 
several  constituents  in  any  one  column  are  first 
differential  coefficients  relatively  to  one  varia- 
ble. The  vanishing  of  the  Jacobian  signifies 
that  the  functions  are  not  independent.  It  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  J. 

Such  [functional]  determinants  are  now  more  usually 
known  as  Jacobian#,  a designation  introduced  by  Profes- 
sor Sylvester,  who  largely  developed  their  properties,  and 
gave  numerous  applications  of  them  in  higher  algebra,  as 
also  in  curves  and  surfaces.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  31. 

Jacobin  (jak'6-bin),  n.  and  a.  [In  first  sense 
ME.  Jacobin,  < OF.  Jacobin;  in  later  senses  < F. 
Jacobin  = Sp.  Pg.  Jacobino,  < ML.  Jacobinus, 
< LL.  Jacobus,  Jacob,  James:  see  jack L]  I. 
n.  1.  In  France,  a black  or  Dominican  friar: 
so  called  from  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  (Ja- 
cobus), in  which  they  were  first  established  in 
Paris.  See  Dominican. 
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minal  clusters  or  in  axillary  fascicles.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite and  entire. 

Jacobinic  (jak-o-bin'ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  Jacobinico ; 
< Jacobin  + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling the  Jacobins  of  France ; turbulent ; dis- 
contented with  government ; radically  demo- 
cratic ; revolutionary.  Also  Jacobin,  Jacobini- 
cal. 

Jacobinical  (jak-o-bin'i-kal),  a.  [<  Jacobinic  + 
-al]  Same  as  Jacobinic. 

They  arose  from  her  [Austria’s]  own  ill  policy,  which 
dismantled  all  her  towns,  and  discontented  all  her  subjects 
by  Jacobinical  innovations.  Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 
The  triumph  of  Jacobinical  principles  was  now  complete. 

Scott,  Napoleon. 

Jacobinically  (jak-o-bin'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a 
Jacobin,  or  as  the  Jacobins. 

Jacobinism  (jak'o-bin-izm),  n.  [<  F.  Jacobi- 
msme  = Sp.  Jacobinismo;  as  Jacobin  + -ism.'] 
The  principles  of  the  Jacobins;  unreasonable 
or  violent  opposition  to  orderly  government. 

For  my  part,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  I look  upon 
jacobinism,  as  the  most  dreadful  and  most  shameful  evil 
which  ever  afflicted  mankind. 

Burke,  Conduct  of-the  Minority. 
But  it  is  precisely  this  idea  of  divinely-appointed,  all- 
pervading  obligation,  as  the  paramount  law  of  life,  that 
contemporary  Jacobinism  holds  in  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence, and  burns  to  destroy. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  47. 

Jacob inize  (jak'o-bin-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Jacobinized,  ppr.’  Jacobinizing.  [<  Jacobin  + 
-ize.]  To  taint  with  Jacobinism. 


Now  frere  menour,  now  jacobyn. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6338. 

2.  A member  of  a club  or  society  of  French 
revolutionists  organized  in  1789  under  the  name 
of  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  and 
called  Jacobins  from  the  Jacobin  convent  in 
Paris  in  which  they  met.  The  club  originally  in- 
cluded many  of  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  revolution,  but 
the  more  violent  members  speedily  gained  the  control.  It 
had  branches  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  was  all-powerful 
in  determining  the  course  of  government,  especially  af- 
ter .Robespierre  became  its  leader,  supporting  him  in  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  reign  of  terror.  Many  of  its 
members  were  executed  with  Robespierre  in  July,  1794, 
and  the  club  was  suppressed  in  November. 

Itinerant  revolutionary  tribunals,  composed  of  trusty 
Jacobins,  were  to  move  from  department  to  department; 
and  the  guillotine  was  to  travel  in  their  train. 

Macaulay,  Bar&re. 


I think  no  country  can  be  aggrandized  whilst  France  is 
jacobinized.  Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Jacobinly  (jak'o-bin-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  Jacobins.  Imp.  Diet. 

Jacobi’s  equation,  unit,  etc.  See  equation,  etc. 
Jacobite  (jak'o-blt),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  Jacobite  = 
Sp.  Pg.  Jacobita,  < ML.  Jacobita,  < LL.  Jacobus , 
< Gr.  'lanoffog,  Jacob,  James:  s eejack*.]  I.  n. 

I.  In  Eng.  hist.y  a partizan  or  adherent  of 
James  II.  after  he  abdicated  the  throne,  or  of 
his  descendants.  The  Jacobites  engaged  in  fruitless 
rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  in  behalf  of  James  Francis  Ed- 
ward and  of  Charles  Edward,  son  and  grandson  of  James 

II. ,  called  the  Old  and  the  Young  Pretender  respectively. 
“An  old  Forty-five  man,  of  course?”  said  Fairford.  “Ye 

may  swear  that,”  replied  the  Provost  — “as  black  a Jaco- 
bite as  the  auld  leaven  can  make  him.” 

Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  iii. 


Hence  — 3.  A violently  radical  politician;  one 
who  favors  extreme  measures  in  behalf  of  pop- 
ular government ; a radical  democrat : former- 
ly much  used,  often  inappropriately,  as  a term 
of  reproacli  in  English  and  American  polities. 


2.  Eccles.,  one  of  a sect  of  Christians  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  etc.,  originally  an  offshoot  of  the 
Monophysites.  The  sect  has  its  name  from  Jacobus 
Baradseus,  a Syrian,  consecrated  bishop  of  Edessa  about 
541.  The  head  of  the  church  is  called  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  Jacobin,  the  hysterical  Jaco- 
bin and  the  pedantic  Jacobin;  we  possess  both,  and  both 
are  dangerous.  M.  Arnold.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  654. 


Jacobin  Pigeon. 


4.  [7.  c.]  An  artificial  variety  of  tlie  domestic 
pigeon,  whose  neck-feathers  form  a hood. 

The  jacobin  is  of  continental  origin,  and  has  its  name 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  in  the  hooded  round  white 
head  to  the  cowl  and  shaven  head  of  the  friar. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  106. 

5.  [?.  e.]  In  ornitli.,  a humming-bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Heliothrix,  as  If.  auritus. 

II.  a.  Same  as  Jacobinic. 

They  must  know  that  France  is  formidable,  not  only  as 
she  is  France,  but  as  she  is  Jacobin  France. 

Burke , A Regicide  Peace. 

Giles  in  return  derided  Harper  as  a turn-coat,  who,  though 
now  so  ready  to  fight  France,  was  once  a member  of  a 
Jacobin  society,  and  in  1791  and  1792  a declaimer  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Schoider,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  385. 


Thei  maken  here  Confessioun  right  as  the  Jacoby tes  don. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  121. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  partizans  of 
James  II.  or  his  descendants;  holding  the  prin- 
ciples of  a Jacobite. 

The  Jacobite  enthusiasm  of  the  eighteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  alforded  a theme, 
perhaps  the  finest  that  could  be  selected,  for  fictitious 
composition,  founded  upon  real  or  probable  incident. 

Scott,  Redgauntlet,  Int. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sect  of  Jacobites. 

In  Abyssinia,  Jacobite  Christianity  is  still  the  prevailing 
religion.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  313. 

In  the  6th  century  the  Jacobite  revival  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  divided  the  Western  Syriac  alphabet  into  two 
branches,  a northern  and  a southern. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  1.  294. 

Jacobitic  (jak-o-bit'ik),  a.  [<  Jacobite  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  the  British  Jacobites. 

Jacobitical  (jak-o-bit'i-kal),  a.  [<  Jacobitic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  Jacobitic. 

Jacobitically  ( jak-o-bit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a man- 
ner or  spirit  resembling  that  of  the  Jacobites 
of  Great  Britain. 

Jacobitism  (jak'o-bit-izm),  n.  [<  Jacobite  + 
-ism.]  The  principles  of  the  British  Jacobites, 
or  of  the  sect  of  Jacobites. 

The  spirit  of  jacobitism  is  not  only  gone,  but  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  gone  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
apprehend  its  return. 

Bolingbroke,  Remarks  on  Hist.  Eng. 

All  fear  of  the  Stuarts  having  vanished  from  men’s  minds, 
the  Whigs  no  longer  found  it  answer  to  accuse  their  op- 
ponents of  Jacobitism.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  234. 

Jacob’s-chariot(ja'kqbz-char'i-qt),«.  The  com- 
mon monk’s-hood,  Aconitum  Napellus.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

jacobsite  (ja'kob-zit),  n.  [<  Jak,obs{berg)  (see 
def.)  + -ife2.]  "An  oxid  of  manganese  and  iron 
related  to  magnetite  and  belonging  to  the  spinel 

*group,  found  at  Jakobsberg  in  Sweden. 

Jacob’s-ladder  (ja'kobz-lad'  er),  n.  [In  allusion 
to  the  ladder  seen  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  a 
dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).]  1.  Naut.,  a rope  lad- 


Jacobinia  (jak-o-bin'i-ii),  v.  [NL.  (Stefano 
Moricand,  about'1846),  < Jacobin.]  A genus  con- 
taining about  twenty  species  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  belonging  to  the  family  Acanthacese, 
native  in  tropical  America,  frequently  culti- 
vated for  ornament.  The  corolla  has  an  elongated 
tube,  with  the  lips  long  and  narrow,  the  lower  3-cleft. 
The  flowers  are  large,  variously  colored,  yellow,  red,  or- 
ange, or  rose-purple,  and  usually  disposed  in  dense  ter- 


Jaeob’s-ladder 

der  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes  by  which  to 
go  aloft.  Also  called  jack-ladder. — 2.  A com- 
mon garden-plant  of 
the  genus  Polemoni- 
um,  the  P.  cceruleum, 
belonging-  to  the 
family  Polemoni- 
acese : so  called 

from  the  ladder- 
like arrangement  of 
its  leaves  and  leaf- 
lets. It  is  a favorite  cot- 
tage garden  plant,  and  is 
found  in  temperate  and 
northern  latitudes  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  It 
grows  tall  and  erect,  about 
1 1 feet  high,  with  alter- 
nate pinnate,  smooth, 
bright-green  leaves,  and 
terminal  corymbs  of  hand- 
some blue  (sometimes 
white)  flowers.  The  name 
is  sometimes  locally  ap- 
plied to  several  other 
plants. 

3.  A toy  in  which 
pieces  of  cardboard, 
wood,  glass,  or  other 
material  are  so  con- 
nected, one  above  an- 
other, with  strings  or 
tapes,  that  when  the 
highest  one  is  inverted  those  below  it  invert 
themselves  in  succession. 

Jacobson's  nerve.  See  nerve. 

Jacob’s-rod  (ja'kobz-rod'),  n.  A name  of  the 
plant  Asphodeline  lutea.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Jacob’s-staff  (ja'kobz-staf'),  n.  [So  called  in 
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Maters  more  precious  then  the  ryche  jacounce, 
Diamounde,  or  rubye,  or  balas  of  the  beste. 

Skelton , Speke,  Parrot,  1,  365. 

Jacquard  loom.  See  loom. 

Jacque  (jak),?!.  [Abbr.  of  Jacqueminot.']  Same 
as  Jack*. 

Jacquemontia  (jak-we-mon'ti-a),  n.  [NL. 
(J.  D.  Choisy,  1833),  named  after  Victor  Jacque- 
mont,  who  traveled  in  the  West  Indies  early  in 
the  19th  century  as  a naturalist.]  A genus  of 
the  family  Convolvulacese,  containing  about  40 
species,  one  African,  the  rest  mainly  natives 
of  tropical  America.  They  are  herbaceous  or  slightly 
shrubby  plants,  of  a twining  or  sometimes  prostrate  habit. 

' Their  flowers  have  a bell-shaped  corolla,  a 2-celled  and 
4-ovuled  ovary,  and  an  undivided  style  with  2 oblong  or 
ovate,  flattened  stigmas.  Various  species  are  known  in 
cultivation. 

Jacquerie  (zhak-e-re'),  n.  [F.,  < OP .jaquerie, 
< Jaque,  Jacques,  or  with  addition  Jacques  Bon- 
homme, ‘ Goodman  Jack,’  a nickname  for  a peas- 
ant: see  jack*.']  In  French  hist.,  a revolt  of 
the  peasants  against  the  nobles  in  northern 
France  in  1358,  attended  by  great  devastation 
and  slaughter ; hence,  any  insurrection  of  peas- 
ants. 

A revolution  the  effects  of  which  were  to  be  felt  at  every 
fireside  in  France,  . . . a new  Jacquerie,  in  which  the  vic- 
tory was  to  remain  with  Jacques  bonhomme. 

Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

The  emissaries  of  the  National  League  similarly  cany 
out  a sort  of  Jacquerie,  in  midnight  murders,  in  attacks 
on  women  and  children,  in  houghing  of  cattle,  in  crop- 
ping of  horses,  and  in  brutalities  which  would  disgrace 
the  worst  brigands.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  461. 

Jacquinia  (ja-kwin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Liunteus), 
named  after  N.  von  Jacquin,  a botanist  of  Vien- 
na.] A genus  of  the  family  Theophrastacese, 
containing  5 or  6 species  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
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hothouse  plants.  The  corolla  of  the  flowers  is  short- 
salver-shaped  or  bell-shaped  and  deeply  5-cleft.  It  has  5 
fertile  stamens  inserted  low  down  in  its  tube,  and  a sterile 
appendage  at  each  of  its  sinuses.  The  thick  coriaceous 
leaves  are  entire  and  alternate  ; the  handsome  white, 
yellow,  or  purplish  flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal  or 
axillary  clusters.  J.  Barbasco  is  called  barbasco  and  cur - 


As  he  had  traveild  many  a sommers  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arabie  and  Ynde, 

And  in  his  hand  a Jacobs  staff e,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  35. 

2.  A staff  concealing  a dagger. — 3.  A support 
for  a surveyor’s  compass,  consisting  of  a single  . r^t-tree. 
leg,  instead  of  the  tripod  ordinarily  used.  This  J&ctancyt  (jak'tan-si),  n.  [==F . jactance  = Pr. 
leg  is  made  of  suitable  wood,  shod  at  one  end  with  a steel  jactancia , jactansa  = Sp.  Pg.  jactancia  = It. 

p“  be  stKUck, in  .If6  8™?*  a"d  Wv.1*  the,other  { Hattanzia , < L.  jactantia,  a boasting,  < jac- 
end  a brass  head  with  a ball-and-socket  joint  and  axis  tanftAs  nn  of  inrtnrp  tl.vnw  . a** 

above.  The  advantages  of  the  Jacob’s-staff  are  superior  • } J?9  °ffJacia\ei  throw,  ren.  boast,  see 

lightness  and  portability  ; the  disadvantages,  that  it  can-  . jactation.  \ . A boasting.  Coc/ceram. 
not  be  used  on  rocks  or  frozen  ground  or  on  pavements,  jactation  (jak-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  jactation  = 

4.  A cross-staff.  The  cross-staff  was  for  a long  time  a Pr.  jactacio,  < L . jactatio{n' 

most  important  instrument  for  navigators,  by  whom,  liow-  «■>  — 

ever,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  called  a ‘ * Jacob’s- 
staff  but  it  was  so  designated  by  the  Germans  ( Jakob's 
Stab),  and  also  in  English  by  some  landsmen  and  poets,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  quotations.  See  quadrant. 

Who,  having  known  both  of  the  land  and  sky 
More  than  fam’d  Archimide,  or  Ptolomy, 

Would  further  press,  and  like  a palmer  went. 

With  Jacobs  staff,  beyond  the  firmament. 

Wits'  Recreations,  1654.  ( Nares .) 

Why  on  a sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full-moon  ever,  but  the  half? 

Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  780. 

5.  Tlie  group  of  three  stars  in  a straight  line 
in  the  belt  of  Orion,  also  called  the  ell-and-yard, 
our  Lady’s  wand, etc.  The  leader  of  the  three  is  <5 
Orionis,  a very  white  variable  star.— 6.  Verbas- 
cum  Thapsus,  the  common  mullen.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

JacoVs  stone.  See  stone. 

Jacob’s-sword  (ja'kobz-sord'),  n.  IrisPseuda- 
_ corns,  the  yellow  iris.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


■),  a throwing,  agi- 
tation, a boasting,  < jactare,  throw,  shake,  agi- 
tate, discuss,  utter,  roll,  boast,  brag,  freq.  of 
jacere,  throw,  cast:  see  jet*.  Ct.  jettison,  jet- 
sam, u\t.  a,  &ouh\etoi  jactation.]  1.  The  act  or 
practice  of  throwing,  as  missile  weapons. 

We  find  weapons  employed  in  jactation  which  seem  un- 
fit for  such  a purpose.  J.  Ilewitt. 

2.  Agitation  of  the  body  from  restlessness  or 
for  exercise;  the  exercise  of  riding  in  some 
kind  of  vehicle. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  four  f ’rings  much  in  use ; 
. . . bathing,  fumigation,  friction,  and  jactation. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Health  and  Long  Life. 

Jactations  were  used  ...  to  relieve  that  intranquillity 
which  attends  most  diseases,  and  makes  men  often  impa- 
tient of  lying  still  in  (heir  beds. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Health  and  Long  Life. 

3.  Boasting;  bragging. 

jactatort  (jak-ta'tor),  n.  [<  L .jactator,  a boast- 
er, < jactare,  boast:  eee  jactation.]  A boaster 
or  bragger.  Bailey,  1731. 


jacobus  (ja-kd'bus),«.  [<  LL.  (NL.)  Jacobus,  jactitation  (jak-ti-ti'shon),  n.  [=  F.  iactita 
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< Gr.  'lauofiog,  Jacob,  James:  see  jack*,  Jaco- 
bin.] A gold  coin  of  James  I.  of  England: 
same  as  broad,  3.  See  cut  under  broad. 

You  have  quickly  learnt  to  count  your  hundred  jaco. 
tsses  in  English.  Milton,  Def.  of  the  People  of  Eng.,  vii. 

jacoby  (jak'o-bi),  n.  The  purple  jaeobaaa. 
jacolattt,  n.  Chocolate. 

At  the  entertainement  of  the  Morocco  Ambassador  at 
the  Dutchesse  of  Portsmouth,  . . . [the  Moores]  dranke 
a little  milk  and  water,  but  not  a drop  of  wine:  they  also 
dranke  of  a sorbet  and  jacolatt. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  24,  1682. 
jaconet  (jak'o-net),  n.  [Also  written  jaconette, 
jacconet,  with  accom.  term.,  < F.  jaconas,  jaco- 
net; origin  unknown.]  1.  A thin,  soft  variety 
of  muslin  used  for  making  dresses,  neckcloths, 
etc.,  but. heavier  than  linen  cambric,  original- 
ly made  in  India. — 2.  A cotton  cloth  having  a 
. glazed  surface  on  one  side,  usually  dyed. 

jacouncet,  jagouncet,  n.  [<  OF.  jaconce,  ja-  jaculablet  (.jak'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  L.  jaculabilis, 
ounce,  jagonce,  < L.  hyacinthus,  hyacinth,  ja-  that  may  be  thrown,  '(.jaculari,  throw:  s eejacu- 
cinth:  see  jacinth.]  Jacinth,  a precious  stone ; late.]  Capable  of  being  or  fit  to  be  thrown  or 
according  to  others,  garnet.  darted.  Blount. 

Rubies  there  were,  saphires,  jaammees  [var.  ragounces],  jaculate  (jak'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jacu- 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.1H7.  luted,  ppr.  jaculating.  [<  L . jaculatus,  pp.  of 


tion,(  ML.  jactitatio(n-),(  L.  jactitare,  bring  for- 
ward in  public,  utter  (not  found  in  lit.  sense), 
freq.  of  jactare,  throw,  shake,  agitate,  discuss, 
utter,  l-efl.  boast,  brag:  see  jactation.]  1.  A 
frequent  tossing  to  and  fro,  especially  of  the 
body,  as  in  great  pain  or  high  fever;  restless- 
ness.— 2.  Agitation. 

After  much  dispassionate  inquiry  and  jactitation  of  the 
argument  on  both  sides— it  has  been  adjudged  for  the 
negative.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  29. 

3.  Vain  boasting;  bragging;  in  canon  law,  false 
boasting;  insistence  on  a wrongful  claim,  to 
the  annoyance  and  injury  of  another. — 4.  In 
Louisiana,  an  action  to  recover  damages  for 
slander  of  title  to  land,  or  to  obtain  confir- 
mation of  title  by  a public  recognition  of  it. — 
Jactitation  of  marriage,  in  common  law,  a boasting  or 
giving  out  by  a party  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another, 
whereby  a common  reputation  of  their  marriage  may  fol- 
low. 


jade 

jaculari  (>  Pg.  jacular),  throw  (a  javelin), 
hit  with  a javelin,  < jaculum,  a javelin,  dart, 
neut.  of  jaculus,  that  is  thrown,  < jacere , throw : 
see  jactation  and  jet*.  Cl.  ejaculate.]  To  dart; 
throw;  hurl;  launch.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
jaculation  (jak-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F .jaculation 
■ - Pg.  jaculagao,  < L.  jaculaUo\n-),  < jaculari, 
throw:  see  jaculate.]  The  action  of  throwing, 
darting,  burling,  or  launching,  as  weapons. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter’d  hills. 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  665. 

It  was  well  and  strongly  strung  with  thirty-six  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  great  and  small,  for  the  more  violent  jacula- 
tion, vibration,  and  speed  of  the  arrrows. 

Bp.  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  5,  1668,  p.  20. 

jaculator  (jak'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  jaculateur, 
< L.  jaculator,  one  who  throws  (a  javelin),  < 
jaculari,  throw:  see  jaculate.]  If.  One  who 
jaculates  or  darts.- — 2.  In  ichth.,  the  darter  or 
archer-fish. 

Jaculatores  (jak//u-la-to,rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  jaculator:  see' jaculator.]  In  Macgilli- 
vray’s  system  of  ornithology,  the  darters.  See 
darter,  3 (b). 

jaculatory  (jak'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  jaculatoire 
— Sp.  Pg.  It.  jaculatorio,  ( LL.  jaculatorius,  of 
or  for  throwing,  < jaculator,  one  who  throws: 
see  jaculator.]  1 . Darting  or  throwing  out  sud- 
denly ; cast,  shot  out,  or  launched  suddenly. — 2 . 
Uttered  brokenly  or  in  short  sentences ; ejacu- 
latory. 

Jaculatory  prayers  are  the  nearest  dispositions  to  con- 
templation. Spiritual  Conflict  (1651),  p.  SI. 

jad  (jad),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  jed,  jud,  judd;  origin 
obscure.]  1.  In  coal-mining,  a long  gash  cut 
under  a mass  of  coal  in  “holing,”  “kirving,” 
“benching,”  or  “undercutting”  it,  so  that  it 
may  afterward  fall,  or  be  wedged  or  blasted 
down. — 2.  In  quarrying,  a long  deep  hole  made 
in  quarrying  soft  rock  for  building  purposes, 
whether  the  gash  is  horizontal  or  vertical. 

The  jadding_  pick  . . . serves  for  cutting  in  long  and 
deep  holings,  juds,  or  jads,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
large  blocks  of  stone  from  their  natural  beds. 

Morgans,  Mining  Tools,  p.  148. 
jad  (jad),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jadded,  ppr.  jad- 
ding.  [<  jad,  n.]  In  coal-mining  and  quarry- 
ing, to  undercut;  form  a jad  in. 

When  the  face  of  any  heading  from  which  the  stone  is 
to  be  worked  away  has  been  properly  jadded  under  the 
roof,  the  side  saw-cuts  are  proceeded  with. 

Morgans,  Mining  Tools,  p.  153. 

jadder  (jad'er),  n.  [<  jad  + -er*.]  A stone- 
cutter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jadding-pick  (jad'ing-pik),  n.  [Cf  .jedding-ax.] 
In  coal-mining  and  quarrying , a form  of  pick 
with  which  a jad  is  cut.  The  helves  range  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  length,  the  tools  being  made  in  sets,  to  be 
used  one  after  another  as  the  depth  of  the  j'ad  increases. 
The  same  tool  is  used,  and  with  the  same  name,  in  quar- 
rying the  soft  freestones  of  England,  as  for  instance  the 
. Bath  stone. 

jaddis  (jad'is),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  Ceylon,  a priest 
of  the  evil  genii  or  devils,  officiating  in  a kind 
of  chapel,  called  jacco,  or  devils’  house. 
jade1  (jad),  n.  [The  initial  consonant  is  prop. 
Teut.  j = y , conformed  to  P.  j;  = E.  dial. 
(North.)  yaud,  Sc.  yade , yaud,  yad , a mare,  an 
old  mare ; < ME.  jade  (MS.  lade),  a jade,  < Icel. 
jalda  = Sw.  dial,  jalda,  a mare.]  1.  A mare, 
especially  an  old  mare;  any  old  or  worn-out 
horse ; a mean  or  sorry  nag. 

Be  blithe,  although  thou  ryde  vpon  a jade. 

What  though  thin  horse  be  bothe  foul  and  lene? 

If  he  wil  serve  the,  rek  not  a bene. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  Frol.,  1.  46. 

There  is  one  sect  of  religious  men  in  Cairo,  called  Che- 
nesia,  which  liue  vpon  horse-fiesh:  therefore  are  lame 
lades  bought  and  set  vp  a fatting. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  590. 

He  was  as  lean,  and  as  lank,  and  as  sorry  a jade  as  Hu- 
mility herself  could  have  bestrided. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  10. 

This  same  philosophy  is  a good  horse  in  the  stable,  but 
an  arrant  jade  on  a journey. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i.  1. 

Hence  — 2.  A mean  or  worthless  person,  ori- 
ginally applied  to  either  sex,  but  now  only  to 
a woman;  a wench;  a hussy;  a qnean:  used 
opprobriously. 

And  thus  the  villaine  would  the  world  perswade 
To  prowde  attemptes  that  may  presume  too  high. 

But  earthly  joies  will  make  him  prove  a jade, 

When  vertue  speakes  of  loue’s  diuinity. 

Breton,  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise,  p.  10. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered  jades.  Swift . 

There  are  perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men’s  lots,  with 
whom  it  requires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  phi- 
losophy to  be  able  to  live.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  479. 


jade 

3.  A young  woman:  used  in  irony  or  play- 
fully. 

You  now  and  then  see  some  handsome  young  jades. 

Addison. 

Fie!  Nathan!  fie!  to  let  an  artful  jade 
The  close  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade. 

^ Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

jade1  (jad),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jaded , ppr.  jading. 
[<  jade1,  n.  The  like-seeming  Sp.  jadear,  ija- 
dear,  pant,  palpitate,  is  quite  different,  being 
connected  ult.  with  Jade2.]  I.  trails.  If.  To 
treat  as  a jade ; kick  or  spurn. 

The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a jaded  groom. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1,  52. 
I can  but  faintly  endure  the  savour  of  his  breath,  at  my 
table,  that  shall  thus  jade  me  for  my  courtesies. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour',  iv.  4. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a jade;  tire 
out;  ride  or  drive  without  sparing;  overdrive: 
as,  to  jade  a horse. 

It  is  a dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade 
anything  too  far.  Bacon,  Discourse. 

Mark  but  the  King,  how  pale  he  looks  with  fear. 

Oh ! this  same  whorson  conscience,  how  it  jades  us ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

3.  To  weary  or  fatigue,  in  general. 

The  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power  is 
very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again.  Locke. 

Jaded  horsemen  from  the  west 
At  evening  to  the  castle  pressed. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  33. 

=Syn.  2 and  3.  Weary,  Fatigue,  etc.  See  tire l,  v.  t. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  weary;  fail;  give 
out. 

They  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail  and 
jade  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.  South,  Sermons. 

The  interest  never  jad/ing. 

Capern,  Poems,  154.  N.  E.  D. 

jade2  (jad),  n.  [Also  jad , jadd ; = Sp.  jade  = 
It.  iada  (1598),  < F.  jade  from  lejade  for  Vejade, 
< Sp.  ijada  in piedra  de  ijada,  ‘colic  stone 1 (cf. 
nephrite ) : Sp .piedra,  < L.  petra,  stone  ; dc,  of ; 
yjada , now  spelled  ijada , the  side,  flank,  pain  in 
the  side,  colic,  < L.  as  if  *iliata , < ilium,  ileumy 
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So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours, 

The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers, 

That  horsed  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  us 
A jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

S.  Butler,  lludibras,  III.  ii.  1614. 

2.  Ill-conditioned;  unchaste : said  of  a woman. 

This  jadish  witch  Mother  Sawyer. 

Ford  ( and  Dekker),  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iv.  1. 

Tis  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of  a woman  ; for  if  the  hu- 
mour takes  her  to  be  jadish,  not  all  the  locks  and  spies  in 
nature  can  keep  her  honest.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

jaeger,  n.  See  jdger. 
jael-goat  (jar got),  n.  See  jaaU/oat. 

Jaffna  moss.  See  moss. 

jag1  (jag),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  yip.  jagged,  jag- 
ging. [<  ME.  jaggen,  joggen,  cut,  slash,  jab ; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  < Ir.  Gael,  gag,  notch, 
split,  gag,  n. , a cleft,  chink,  = W.  gag,  an  aper- 
ture, cleft,  gagen,  a cleft,  chink.]  1.  Tonotch; 
cut  or  slash  in  notches,  teeth,  or  ragged  points. 

T iagge  or  cutte  a garment.  . . . I iagge  not  my  liosen  for 

“todorabra8ge'  • ■ • IfI^emyCaPPeA“!  Jagataic  (jag-a-ta'ik),  a [<  Jagatai,  the  na- 
b live  name  of  Turkestan  (<  Jagatai , one  of  the 


jagging-iron 

seek  aid  of,  turn  with  supplication  to.]  1, 
In  Hindu  myth.,  a name  given  to  Krishna,  the 
eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. — 2.  A celebrated 
idol  of  this  deity  at  Puri  in  Orissa,  it  is  a rudely 
carved  wooden  image,  of  which  the  body  is  red,  the  face 
bl  ack,  and  the  arms  gilt;  the  mouth  is  open  and  red,  as  if  with 
blood ; and  the  eyes  are  formed  of  precious  stones.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  rich  vestments,  and  is  seated  on  a throne  between 
two  others,  representing  Bala- Rama,  the  brother,  and  Su- 
bhadra,  the  sister  of  Krishna.  The  temple  at  Puri  stands  in 
an  area  containing  many  other  temples,  and  inclosed  by  a 
high  stone  wall  about  650  feet  square.  The  temple  is  built 
chiefly  of  coarse  granite  resembling  sandstone,  and  appears 
as  a vast  mass  of  masonry  surmounted  by  several  towers, 
the  great  tower  rising  to  a height  of  192  feet.  Under  the 
main  tower  are  placed  the  three  idols.  Great  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  come  from  all  quarters  of  India  to  pay  their 
devotions  at  his  shrine.  On  these  occasions  the  idol  is 
mounted  on  an  enormous  car  — the  car  of  Juggernaut — 
resting  on  massive  wooden  wheels,  and  drawn  by  the  pil- 
grims. Formerly  many  of  the  people  threw  themselves 
under  the  wheels  to  be  crushed  to  death,  the  victims  be- 
lieving that  by  this  fate  they  would  secure  immediate 
conveyance  to  heaven.  The  practice  is  now  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  [In  this  sense  usually  Juggernaut, .] 


2.  To  prick,  jab,  or  lacerate,  as  with  a knife  or 
dirk.  [Now  prov.  Eng.,  Scotch,  and  southern 
U.  S.] 

[He]  enjoynede  with  a geaunt,  and  jaggede  hym  thorowe! 
Jolyly  this  gentille  for-justede  another. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2087. 
She  sat  him  in  a goolden  chair, 

And  jagg’d  him  with  a pin. 

Sir  Hugh  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  335). 

3.  Naut.,  to  lay  or  fold  in  long  bights,  as  a 
rope  or  tackle,  and  tie  up  with  stops. 

jag1  (jag),  n.  [<  ME.  jagge , a projecting  point 


usual! 

iliac1 


lly  in  pi.  ilia,  tne  nauk,  me  grom : see  uium , 

.]  A tough  compact  stone,  varying  from 
nearly  white  to  pale  or  dark  green  in  color,  much 
used  in  prehistoric  times  for  weapons  and  uten- 
sils, and  highly  prized,  especially  in  the  East, 
for  ornamental  carvings.  Two  distinct  minerals  are 
included  under  the  name.  One  of  these  is  nephrite,  a 
closely  compact  variety  of  hornblende  (amphibole),  classed 
with  tremolite  when  nearly  white  and  with  actinolite  when 
of  a distinct  green  color ; it  is  fusible  with  some  difficulty, 
and  has  a specific  gravity  of  from  2.9  to  3.  The  other  is 
jadeite,  which  is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  analo- 
gous in  formula  to  spodumene ; a variety  of  a dark -green 
color  and  containing  iron  has  been  called  chloromela- 
nite.  It  is  more  fusible  than  nephrite,  and  has  a higher 
specific  gravity,  viz.  3.3.  This  is  the  kind  of  jade  most 
highly  valued.  Its  translucency  and  color,  varying  from 
a creamy  white  through  different  shades  of  delicate  green, 
give  great  beauty  to  the  vases  and  other  objects  carved 
from  it.  The  Chinese,  who  have  long  made  use  of  jade 
for  rings,  bracelets,  vases,  etc.,  call  it  yu  or  yu-shih  (jade- 
stone).  A variety  of  jadeite  having  a pale-green  color  is 
called  by  them  fei  tslui,  or  kingfisher-plumes.  The  best- 
known  locality  from  which  jade  has  been  obtained  is  the 
Kara-Kash  valley  in  eastern  Turkestan.  Jade  implements 
have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  relics 
of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  material  was  brought  from  the  East ; they  are  also 
found  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in 

Central  America,  Alaska,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  facts  of  ~ *1  rprnv  T'-ntr  1 

their  distribution  are  of  great  interest  in  ethnography.  T ’0  \ +i  ’ .k  l 

(See  cut  under  as.)  The  word  Jade  is  sometimes  extended  Ua£b  [pee  tUe^yerD.J 


or  dag  (of  a jagged  or  slashed  garment) ; from  jagerantt, 
the  verb.  CL  dag3.]  1.  A sharp  notch  or  tooth,  jagg,  n.  See.w/ 
as  of  a saw ; a ragged,  or  tattered,  point ; a zig- 
zag. 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a jag. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 

The  sailors  rowed 

In  awe  through  many  a new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  vii.  12. 

You  take  two  pieces  of  paper,  and  tear  off  a corner  of 
both  together,  so  that  the  jags  of  both  are  the  same. 

A.  P.  Sinnett,  Occult  World,  p.  63. 

2.  One  of  a series  of  points  or  dags  cut  in 
the  edge  of  a garment  for  ornament:  a style 
much  in  favor  in  France  and  England  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  See  dagS. 

I saw  some  there  [in  purgatory]  with  collars  of  gold 
about  their  necks,  . . . some  with  more  jagges  on  their 
clothes  than  whole  cloth. 

W.  Staunton,  Vision  of  Patrick’s  Purgatory  (1409),  Royal 

[MS.  17  B 43. 

Jagge  or  dagge  of  a garment,  fractellus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  255. 

Thy  bodies  bolstred  out,  with  bumbast  and  with  bagges, 

Thy  rowles,  thy  ruffes,  thy  caules,  thy  coifes,  thy  jerkins, 
and  thy  jagges.  Gascoigne,  Challenge  to  Beauty. 


sons  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  to  whom  he  left  this 
portion  of  his  empire),  4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
Turkestan : a term  applied  to  the  easternmost 
dialects  of  the  Turkish  group  of  tongues,  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Turkestan, 
jag-bolt  (jag'bolt),  n.  A bolt  having  a barbed 
shank. 

jager,  jaeger  (ya'ger),  n.  [G.,  a hunter.]  Any 
bird  of  the  family  Laridce  and  subfamily  Stei •- 
corariince  or  Lestridince,  as  a skua-gull,  arctic- 
bird,  dirty-alien,  or  dung-hunter. 

See  jesserant. 


!,3. 


jagged  (jag'ed  or  jagd),  p.  a.  [ijag1  + -ed2.] 

1.  Having  notches  or  teeth,  or  ragged  edges; 
cleft;  divided;  laciniate:  as,  japped  leaves. 

The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged  armB. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 
Scattered  all  about  there  lay 
Great  jagged  pieces  of  black  stone. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  358. 

2.  Cut  into  jags,  as  sleeves  and  other  parts 
of  a garment;  cut  at  the  edge  with  leaf-like 
serrations : a fashion  of  garments  common  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See 
dagZ. 

If  the  schisme  would  pardon  ye  that,  she  might  go 
jagg’d  in  as  many  cuts  and  slashes  as  she  pleas'd  for  you. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  L 6. 

3.  In  her.,  shown  with  broken  and  irregular  out- 
lines, as  if  torn  from  something  else:  said  of  any 
bearing.— Jagged  chickweed.a  name  of  Hdosteum  urn- 
bellatum. 

jaggedness  (jag'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
jagged  or  denticulated;  unevenness. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain,  be- 
fore you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggedness. 

Peacham,  Drawing. 


- - . I tic i if, 

3.  A stab  or  jab,  as  with  a sharp  instrument.  jaggerl  (jag'fer),  n.  [<  jag1  4-  -er1.]  1.  One 


[Scotch.] 

Affliction  may  gie  him  a jagg,  and  let  the  wind  out  o’ 
him,  as  out  o’  a cow  that’s  eaten  wet  clover. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  is. 

4.  In  bot.,  a cleft  or  division. — 5.  A barbed 
joining  or  dovetail ; a jag-bolt. 


who  or  that  which  jags.  Specifically — 2.  A 
little  wheel  with  a jagged  or  notched  edge,  set 
in  a handle,  and  used  in  ornamenting  pastry, 
etc.  Also  called  jagging-iron. — 3.  A toothed 
chisel. 

jagger2  (jag'er),  n.  [<  jag 2 + -er1.]  1.  One 


jag2  (jag)i  *•  }■  i Pret-  pp.  jagged,  ppr.  jag-  wq10  wor]is  draft-horses  for  hire.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ging.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  carry,  as  a load: 


to  embrace  other  minerals  of  similar  characters  and  hence 
admitting  of  like  use,  as  zoisite  (saussurite,  the  jade  of 
De  Saussure  and  jade  tenace  of  Ilaiiy),  fibrolite,  a kind  of 
serpentine,  and  others.  Also  called  ax-stone , and  by  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand  punamu.—  Oceanic  jade,  a name 
given  by  Damour  to  a fibrous  variety  of  jade  found  in  New 
Caledonia  and  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  having  a specific 
gravity  of  3.18,  and  differing  from  ordinary  nephrite  in 
the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  it  contains. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  540. 

jadedly  (ja'ded-li),  ado.  In  a jaded  manner; 
wearily. 

Kilgore  came  and  dropped  jadedly  into  a chair. 

The  Money-Makers , p.  282. 

jade-greeil  (jad'gren),  n.  In  decorative  art, 
especially  in  ceramics,  a grayish-green  color 
thought  to  resemble  that  of  the  superior  kinds 
of  jade. 

jadeite  (ja'dit),  n.  [<Jade2  + -i<e2.]  See  Jade2, 
jadery  (ja'der-i),  n.  [<  jade1  + -ery.~]  The 
tricks  of  a jade  or  a vicious  horse. 

Pig-like  he  whines 

At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  frets  at  rather 
Than  any  jot  obeys ; seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadery , to  dis-seat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

jadish  (ja'dish),  a.  [<  jade1  4-  -ish1.']  1.  Skit- 

tish; vicious:  said  of  a horse. 


1 . A one-borse 

load  f a wagon-load.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
The  wagon  stood  in  the  road,  with  the  last  jag  of  rails 
still  oil  it.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  393. 

The  flint  is  sold  by  the  one-horse  load,  called  a jag  fin 
Suffolk,  England],  and  carted  to  the  knappers’  shops. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  376. 

2.  A saddle-bag;  a wallet.  [Scotch.] 

“ I am  thinking  ye  will  be  mista’en,”  said  Meg  ; “ there’s 
nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here.” 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ii. 

3.  As  much  liquor  as  one  can  carry : as,  to  have 
do  jag  on;  hence,  a drunken  condition.  [Slang, 
U.  £.] — 4.  A fare  or  catch  of  fish.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
— 5.  A lot,  parcel,  load,  or  quantity:  as,  a jag 
of  oysters.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

As  there  was  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  hank 
bought  a good  jag  on 't  in  Europe. 

C.  A.  Davis,  Major  Downing’s  Letters,  p.  168. 
One  broker  buying  on  a heavy  order  . . . occasionally 
caught  di  jag  of  2,000  or  3,000  shares. 

Missouri  Republican,  1888. 


Jagannatha  (jag-a-na'ta),  n.  [In  E.  usually 
in  accom.  spelling  Juggernaut  (sometimes  Jag- 
gernaut),  repr.  Hind.  Jagannath,  Skt.  Jaganna-  jaggery-palm  (jag'6r-i-pam), 


— 2.  One  who  carries  a jag  or  wallet;  a ped- 
dler. [Scotch.] 

I would  take  the  lad  for  a jagger,  but  he  has  rather  ower 
good  havings,  and  he  has  no  pack.  Scott,  Pirate,  v. 

jaggeryt  (jag'fer-i),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  writ- 
ten Jayy7ien/,Jayyon/,Ja0an/,Ja<7yr^ 
repr.  Canarese  sliarkare,  Hind,  shakkar,  < Skt. 
<;arkard,  Prakrit  sakkara,  sugar,  > Gr.  aauxapov, 
L.  saceharon,  sugar,  and  (through  Ar.)  ult.  E. 
sugar:  see  sugar  and  saccharine.']  A coarse 
brown  sugar  obtained  in  India  by  evaporation 
of  the  fresh  juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm,  as 
the  jaggery-paim,  the  wild  date-tree,  the  pal- 
myra, and  "the  cocoa.  It  is  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  small  round  cakes.  Also  called  goor. 

The  East  Indians  extract  a sort  of  sugar  they  call  jagra 
from  the  juice  or  potable  liquor  that  flows  from  the  coco 
tree.  Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  K 16. 

If  you  tap  the  flower-stalk  [of  the  cocoanutl  you  get  a 
sweet  juice,  which  can  be  boiled  down  into  the  peculiar 
sugar  called  (in  the  charming  dialect  of  commerce)  jag- 
gery. G.  Allen,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  50. 

It  is' common  in  this  country  [Indial  to  mix  a small 
quantity  of  the  coarsest  sugar— “goor,"  or  jaghery,  as  it 
is  termed  in  India  — with  the  water  used  for  working  up 
mortar.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9146. 

A name  of 


tha,  lit.  lord  of  the  world,  < Skt.  jagat,  all  that  Caryota  wrens,  the  bastard  sago, 
moves,  men  and  beasts  (<  i/  gam,  go,  move,  = jagging-iron  (jag'nig-Hem),  n. 
E.  come,  q.  v. ),  + ndtha,  protector,  lord,  < i/  ndth,  gcr1,  2. 


Same  as  jag- 


jaggy 

jaggy  (jag'i),  a.  [<  jag1  + -y1.)  Set  with  jags 
or  teeth ; denticulated ; notched ; jagged. 

Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth; 

Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xii. 

The  jaggy  beard  or  awn  of  the  barley  head. 

J.  Thomson,  Hats  and  Felting,  p.  16. 

jagheerdar,  n.  S eejaghirdar. 
jaghir,  jaghire  (ja-ger'),  n.  [Also  jagghire,  ja- 
glieer , jaegheer,  jagir , repr.  Hind,  jaglr,  jaigir , 
< Pers.  jaglr , jaigir,  a tenure  under  assignment 
(see  def.),  a grant,  lit.  taking  or  occupying  a 
place  or  position,  < Pers.  ja,  jay , place,  + gir, 
seizing,  taking.]  In  the  East  Indies,  an  as- 
signment of  the  government  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a section  of  land  to  an  individual,  either 
for  his  personal  behoof  or  for  the  support  of  a 
public  establishment,  particularly  a military 
establishment. 

I say,  madam,  I know  nothing  of  books ; and  yet,  I be- 
lieve, upon  a land  carriage  fishery,  a stamp  act,  or  a ja- 
ghire, I can  talk  my  two  hours  without  feeling  the  want  of 
them.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

Thomas.  Sir  Matthew  will  settle  upon  Sir  John  and  his 
lady,  for  their  joint  lives,  a jagghire. 

Sir  J.  A jagghire  ? 

Thomas.  The  term  is  Indian,  and  means  an  annual  in- 
come. Foote,  The  Nabob,  i. 

The  distinction  between  kMls&  land,  or  the  imperial 
demesne,  and  jaglr  lands,  granted  revenue  free  or  at  quit 
rent  in  reward  for  services,  also  dates  from  the  time  of 
Akbar.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  795. 

jaghirdar  (ja-ger' dar),  n.  [Hind,  and  Pers. 
jdgirddr,  (jagir,  a tenure,  a grant  (see  jaghir), 
+ -dar,  holding,  a holder.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
a person  holding  a jaghir.  Also  spelled  ja- 
gheerdar. 

The  Sikhs  administered  the  country  by  means  of  ja- 
gheerdars,  and  paid  them  by  their  jagheers. 

It.  B.  Smith , Lord  Lawrence,  I.  378. 

Jago’s  goldfinny.  See  goldfinny,  2. 
jagouncet,  n.  See  jacounce. 
jagra  (jag'ra),  ».  Same  as  jaggery. 
jaguar  (jag-war'  or  jag'u-ar),  u.  [ Also  jagouar, 
yaguar;  Pg.  jaguar,  < Tupi-Guarani  jaguara. 
“ Jagua  in  the  Guarani  language  is  the  com- 
mon name  for  tygers  and  dogs.  The  generic 
name  for  tygers  in  the  Guarani  language  is  Ja- 
guarete.”  ( Clavigcro,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  tr.  Cullen 
(1787),  ii.  318.)]  A carnivorous  mammal,  Felis 
onca,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  feline 
quadruped  of  America.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Fe- 
lidae,  and  most  resembles  the  leopard  or  panther  of  the  old 
world,  being  spotted  like  a pard ; but  it  is  larger,  and  the 
spots,  instead  of  being  simply  black,  are  ocellated  — that  is, 
they  have  an  eye  of  tawny  color  in  the  black,  or  are  broken 


Jaguar  (Felis  onca). 


up  into  rosettes  of  black  on  the  tawny  ground.  It  does  not 
stand  quite  so  high  on  its  legs  as  the  cougar,  but  it  has  a 
heavier  body,  and  is  altogether  a more  powerful  beast.  The 
length  is  about  4 feet  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  2 feet 
long ; the  girth  of  the  chest  is  about  3 feet.  Three  species 
are  now  recognized. 

jaguarondi  (jag-wa-ron'di),  n.  [Cf.  jaguar .] 
A wild  eat,  Felis  yaguarundi  of  Demarest,  in- 
habiting America  from  Texas  to  Paraguay, 
somewhat  larger  than  a large  domestic  cat,  of 
slender  elongated  form,  with  very  long  tail 
and  very  short  limbs,  and  of  a nearly  uniform 
brownish  color. 

Jah  (ja,  properly  ya),  n.  See  Jehovah. 

Jahveh  (properly  ya-va'),  n.  See  Jehovah. 

Jah  vis  t (ja'vist,  properly  ya'vist),  n.  [<  Jah- 
veh (see  Jehovah)  -I-  -ist.)  Same  as  Jehovist,  1. 

The  Hexateuch  primarily  resolves  itself  into  four  great 
constituents,  respectively  known  as  the  works  of  the  Jah- 
vist,  the  Elohist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  Priestly  Le- 
gislator. The  Academy,  No.  873,  p.  60. 

Jahvistic  (ja-,  properly  ya-vis'tik),  a.  [<  Jdh- 
vist  + -ic.j  Same  as  Jehovistic. 

“ Then  they  began  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jahveh.”  The 
importance  of  this  Jahvistic  text  comes  especially  from 
its  contradiction  with  the  Elohistic  text  Exodus  vi.  2-3. 

241  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  173. 
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jail  (jal),  n.  [Two  series  of  forms  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  E .jail,  < ME.  jayle, jaile,  jayll, 
jaiole , < OF.  jaiole,  jaole,  jeoille,  geole,  geolle,  F. 
gedle;  assibilated  form  of  (2)  E.  *gail , repr.  by 
the  artificial  form  gaol , formerly  also  spelled 
goal,  used  in  old  law-books  and  preserved  ar- 
chaically in  print,  though  obsoleto  in  pronun- 
ciation {gaol,  prop.  pron.  gal,  being  always 
pron.  jal,  which  pronunciation  belongs  only  to 
the  spelling  jail),  < ME.  gaile,  gayl,  gayhol , < 
OF.  gaiole,  gayolle,  gaole,  gaolle  (whence  the 
form  gaol  above),  a cage,  a prison,  = Sp.  gayola 
= Pg.  gaiola,  jaula  = It.  gabbiuola,  gabbiola 
(also  in  simple  form  gabbia ),  a cage,  ML.  re- 
flex gabiola  (also  in  simple  form  gabia),  a cage, 
the  prop.  L.  type  being  *caveola,  dim.  of  cavea, 
a hollow,  a cavity,  a cage,  coop:  see  cave 1, 
cage , and  gabion .]  A prison;  a building  or 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested 
for  crime  or  for  debt;  usually,  in  the  United 
States,  a place  of  confinement  for  minor  of- 
fenses in  a county. 

And  for  to  determytte  this  mater, 

Generydes  was  brought  owt  of  the  gaile. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  1.  1695. 
Yet,  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  this  fleshlie  gaole,  he  did  devise 
Unto  his  heavenlie  maker  to  present 
His  bodie  as  a spotles  sacrifice. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time,  L 296. 
Deep  in  the  City’s  bottom  sunk  there  was 
A Goal,  where  Darkness  dwelt  and  Desolation. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  164. 
Frighted,  I quit  the  room  ; but  leave  it  so 
As  men  from  jails  to  execution  go. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  273. 

She  threatens  me  every  Day  to  arrest  me ; and  proceeds 
so  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I do  not  do  her  Justice  I shall 
die  in  a Jayl.  Spectator,  No.  295. 

Jail  liberties,  Jail  limits,  bounds  prescribed  by  law 
encompassing  a prison,  or  the  area  within  such  bounds 
(as,  for  instance,  the  city  in  which  the  jail  is  situated),  the 
freedom  of  which  is  allowed  to  certain  prisoners  for  debt, 
etc.,  usually  on  giving  bond  for  the  liberties,  the  bounds 
being  considered,  as  to  such  prisoners,  merely  an  extension 
. of  the  prison- walls.— To  break  jail.  See  break. 
jail  (jal),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  gaol  and  goal;  ( 
jail,  n.)  To  confine  in  or  as  if  in  a jail;  im- 
prison. 

There  likewise  was  a long  statute  against  vagabonds, 
wherein  two  things  may  be  noted : the  one,  the  dislike  the 
Parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them,  as  that  which  was 
chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  215. 
And  sith  our  Bodyes  doe  but  Jaile  our  Minde, 

While  we  haue  Bodyes,  we  can  ne’er  be  free. 

Davies,  Muse’s  Sacrifice  (1612),  p.  81. 

Trounce  him,  goal  him,  and  bring  him  upon  his  knees, 
and  declare  him  a reproach  and  scandal  to  his  profession. 

South,  Sermons,  VI.  52. 

jailbird  (jal'bferd),  n.  [<  jail  + bird 1 ; a tu- 
morous term,  orig.  perhaps  with  allusion  to  the 
F.  sense  ‘cage’  (see  jail).  Cf.  gallows-bird .) 
One  who  has  been  or  is  confined  in  jail;  a 
malefactor. 

jail-delivery  (jal'de-liv//6r-i),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
disposing  judicially  of  the  cases  of  all  accused 
persons  detained  in  a prison  and  awaiting  trial. 
— 2.  In  Eng.  law,  the  short  name  of  the  com- 
mission issued  to  judges  of  assize,  directing 
them  to  clear  a jail  by  thus  trying,  and  acquit- 
ting or  condemning,  the  inmates.  Hence  — 3. 
In  England,  and  also  in  Delaware  (U.  S.),  the 
court  charged  with  the  trial  of  ordinary  crimi- 
nal cases.  See  assize,  6. — 4.  The  act  of  set- 
ting prisoners  loose  from  a jail;  a freeing  of 
imprisoned  persons,  as  by  breaking  into  or  out 
of  a jail. 

The  most  daring  and  successful  jail-delivery  ever  perpe- 
trated on  the  Sound  [Puget]  occurred  last  night. 

Evening  Post  (New  York),  Dec.,  1888. 
General  jail-delivery,  a term  sometimes  used  of  ac- 
quittals in  numbers  at  a time  by  reason  of  defects  in  the 
law,  or  lax  or  reckless  administration  of  it. 

The  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and  so  inconve- 
nient to  society,  that  for  a long  time  past,  once  in  every 
parliament,  and  lately  twice,  the  legislature  has  been 
obliged  to  make  a general  arbitrary  jail-delivery , and  at 
once  to  set  open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  pris- 
ons in  England.  Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

jailer  (ja'lfer),  n.  [Two  series  of  forms,  as  with 
jail:  (1)  E.  jailer  (sometimes  spelled  jailor),  ( 
ME.jayler,  jaylier,  < OF .jaioleor,  geolier,jaulier, 
F.  geolier,  ( geole,  etc.,  a jail;  (2)  E.  *gailer, 
repr.  by  the  artificial  form  gaoler  (see  jail),  ( 
ME.  gailer,  gayler,  gaylere,  < OF.  gaioleor,  gaio- 
lier  (ML.  reflex  gaolarius),  a.  jailer,  < gaiole , etc., 
jail:  see  jail,  n.)  1.  The  keeper  of  a jail  or 

prison. 

The  scheref  fond  the  jaylier  ded. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  13). 
Life  is  the  jailor,  Death  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 

Lowell,  Death  of  a Friend's  Child. 


jakes 

2.  In  coal-mining,  a small  tub  or  box  in  wmw 
water  is  carried  in  a mine.  [Somersetshire, 
.Eng.] 

jaileress  (ja'ler-es),  n.  [Formerly  also  gaoler- 
ess ; (jailer  + -ess.]  A female  jailer. 

My  saucy  gaoler  ess  assured  me  that  all  my  oppositions 
would  not  signify  that  pinch  of  snuff. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  ii.  72. 

jail-fever  (jal ' fe " ver),  n.  Typhus  fever:  so 
called  because  common  in  jails, 
jail-house  (jal'lious),  n.  A jail, 
jail-keeper  (jal'ke"p6r),  n.  One  who  keeps  a 
jail;  a jailer. 

Jain  (jin),  n.  and  a.  [Hind.  Jain,  Hindi  Jaina, 
( Skt.  jaina,  a Jain,  prop.  adj..  < jina,  lit. 
‘overcomer,’  < t/ ji,  overcome.]  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  a non-Brahminical  sect  in  India,  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  which  corresponds  in  many  es- 
sential points  with  Buddhism.  Thesectseems,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  scriptures,  to  have  originated  with 
one  Parswanatha  about  700  B.  c.,  but  became  fully  estab- 
lished about  200  years  later  under  Vardhamana  (or  Jna- 
taputra,  in  Pali  Nataputta),  one  of  six  noted  false  teach- 
ers (according  to  Buddhistic  writings)  contemporary  with 
Gautama,  the  Buddha.  The  Jains  are  divided  into  two 
classes  or  parties,  the  Sivetarribaras,  or  ‘white-robed  ones,’ 
and  the  Digambaras,  or  ‘sky-clad  (or  naked)  ones.’  The 
Jains  deny  the  divine  origin  and  infallible  authority  of  the 
Vedas.  They  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  universe  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  hold  that  time  proceeds  in  two 
eternally  recurring  cycles  of  immense  duration,  defying 
all  human  calculation  — the  “ascending  ” cycle,  in  which 
the  age  and  stature  of  men  increase,  and  the  “descend- 
ing” cycle,  in  which  they  decrease.  Their  moral  code 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Buddhists,  and  consists  of  five 
prohibitions  against  killing,  lying,  stealing,  adultery,  and 
worldly-mindedness,  and  of  five  duties,  viz. : mercy  to  ani- 
mated beings,  almsgiving,  veneration  for  the  sages  while 
living  and  the  worship  of  their  images  when  deceased, 
confession  of  faults,  and  religious  fasting.  The  Jains 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  especially  on  the 
west  coast,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. 

ii.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jains  or  to  their 
creed.— Jain  architecture,  a chief  style  of  Indian  ar- 
chitecture, closely  akin  to  Buddhist  architecture,  and  de- 
veloped contemporaneously  with  it  after  about  a.  d.  450, 
when  the  Jain  sect  acquired  prominence.  The  most  not- 
able characteristics  of  the  Jain  style  are  the  pseudo-arch 
and  -dome,  built  in  horizontal  courses  and  of  pointed  sec- 


tion. The  domes  rest  commonly  upon  eight  pillars  ar- 
ranged octagonally,  with  four  more  pillars  at  the  corners, 
completing  a square  in  plan  ; and  both  arches  and  domes 
are  usually  supported  by  a system  of  brackets  or  corbels 
carried  out  from  the  piers  or  pillars  at  about  two  thirds  of 
their  height,  and  often  richly  carved.  The  central  feature 
in  a Jain  temple  is  a cell  lighted  from  the  door,  and  con- 
taining a cross-legged  figure  of  one  of  the  deified  saints  of 
the  sect.  The  cell  is  terminated  above  by  a dome  or  a 
pyramidal  spire-like  roof,  and  there  are  often  connected 
with  the  temples  extensive  inclosed  courtyards,  with  por- 
ticos and  ranges  of  cells  around  the  inclosure,  each  cell 
serving  as  a chapel.  The  tower  is  also  characteristic  of 
Jain  architecture,  being  noteworthy  especially  in  the  tow- 
ers commemorative  of  victory,  which  consist  usually  of  a 
number  of  superimposed  stories  rising  almost  perpendic- 
ularly, and  with  the  top  corbeled  out  so  as  to  overhang  the 
sides.  These  towers  are  usually  elaborately  carved  upon 
their  entire  surface.  Jain  architecture  was  at  its  best 
about  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  still  practised,  not  with- 
out dignity  and  beauty,  as  at  Ahmedabad. 

Jaina  (jl'na),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Jain. 

Jainism  (ji'nizm),  n.  [<  Jain  + -ism.)  The 
religious  system  of  the  Jains. 

jak  (jak),  n.  Same  as  jack3,  jack-tree. 

jakest  (jaks),  n.  [The  occurrence  of  dial  .johnny, 
a jakes  — “also  called  Mrs.  Jones  by  country 
people”  (Halliwell),  with  dial,  tom,  a close- 
stool,  suggests  that  jakes  was  orig.  Jake’s  or 
Jack’s,  a humorous  euphemism : see  jack1.)  A 
privy. 
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Christ  liimselfe,  speaking  of  unsavory  traditions,  scru- 
ples not  to  name  the  Dunghill  and  the  Jakes. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

jakes-farmert  (jaks'far#mer),  n.  [<  jakes  + 
farmer .]  One  who  contracted  to  clean  out 
privies ; a scavenger. 

Nay,  I will  embrace  a Jakes-farmer. 

Marston , The  Fawne,  ii.  1. 

Nay,  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  the  jakes- 
farmer  to  the  grandee  or  adelantado. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 
jakie  (ja'ki),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A South  Amer- 
ican frog,  Pseudis  paradoxa,  of  a greenish  color 
marked  with  hrown,  belonging  to  the  family  Cys- 
tignathidce.  See  Pseudis. 
jako  (jak'o),  «.  Seejacko,2. 
jak-tree,  n.  S ee  jack-tree. 
jak-wood,  n.  See  jack-wood. 
jalap  (jal'ap),  n.  [Formerly  also  jalop;  — F. 
★ jalap  = P’g.  jalapa  = It.  jalappa,  < Sp.  jalapa, 
jalap,  so  called  from  Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a city 
of  Mexico,  whence  it  is  imported.]  A drug  con- 
sisting of  the  tuberous  roots  of  several  plants  of 
the  family  Convolvulacese,  that  of  Exogonium 
Purga  being  the  most  important.  This  isatwining 
herbaceous  plant,  with  cordate-acuminate,  sharply  au- 
ricled  leaves,  and  elegant  salver-shaped  deep-pink  flowers, 
growing  naturally  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Mexi- 
can Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet.  The 
jalap  of  commerce  consists  of  irregular  ovoid  dark-brown 
roots,  varying  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a hazelnut, 
but  occasionally  as  large  as  a man’s  fist.  Jalap  is  one  of 
the  most  common  purgatives,  but  is  apt  to  gripe  and  nau- 
seate. Male  Jalap,  or  orizaba- root,  is  from  lpomoea  Oriza - 
bensis,  and  Tampico  jalap  from  7.  simulans. — Indian 
jalap,  the  product  of  Vperculina  Turpethum,  a native  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  inferior  to  the  true  jalap,  but  is  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that  drug.  See 
lpomoea. 

Jalapa  (jal'a-pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Sp.  jalapa,  jalap  : 
eee  jalap.']  A name  given  by  Adanson  in  17C3 
to  Mirabilis,  a germs  of  plants,  a species  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  jalap, 
jalapic  (ja-lap'ik),  a.  [<  jalap  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  jalap  or  jalapin. — - 
Jalapic  acid, 1 Ivt  an  acid  produced,  withassimi- 

lation  of  water,  by  dissolving  jalapin  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths. 

jalapin  (jal'a-pin),  n.  [<  jalap  + -in2.]  A 
glucoside  resin  which  is  one  of  the  purgative 
principles  of  jalap  and  of  various  plants  of  the 
family  Convolvulacese.  See  jalap. 
jalap-plant  (jal'ap-plant),  n.  Any  plant  that 
produces  jalap. 

jalee,  jali  (ja'le),  n.  [<  Iwl.jdli,  a network,  lat- 
tice, grating,  < Skt .jala,  net.]  Pierced  screen- 
work,  especially  in  marble  or  stone,  character- 
istic of  Indian  house-decoration  under  Moslem 
influence. 

jaleo  (Sp.  pron.  ha-la'o),  n.  [Sp.,  prop,  gen- 
teelness, jauntiness.]  A lively  Spanish  dance, 
jalet  (F.  pron.  zha-la'),  n.  [ F.jalet ; perhaps  the 
same  as  galet1,  q.  v.]  A stone  selected  or  shaped 
for  use  with  the  stone-bow.  See  stone-bow. 
jali,  n.  See  jalee. 

jalopt  (jal' op),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jalap. 
jalous,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
jealous. 

jalouse  (ja-loz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jaloused, 
ppr.  jalo  using.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
jealous. 

They  jahmscd  the  opening  of  our  letters  at  F’airport. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xliv. 

jalousiet,  n.  All  obsolete  form  of  jealousy. 
jalousie  (zha-16-ze'),  n.  [F .jalousie,  jealousy, 
a lattice  window  or  shutter:  see  jealousy.]  1. 
A blind  or  shutter  made  with  slats,  which  are 
usually  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun 
and  rain  while  allowing  the  air  to  enter. — 2. 
pi.  The  whole  surface  or  inclosure  of  a gallery, 
veranda,  or  the  like,  formed  of  a series  of  slatted 
frames  (see  def.  1),  of  which  some  may  be  fixed 
★and  some  may  open  on  hinges. 
jam1-  (jam),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jammed,  ppr.  jam- 
ming. [Formerly  jamb ; of  dial,  origin;  prob. 
another  form  (sonant  j from  surd  ch;  cLjaw1, 
jowl)  of  chain,  chew  or  champ,  being  the  same 
as  champ,  chew  or  bite,  also  tread  heavily: 
see  champ1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press;  squeeze; 
thrust  or  press  down  or  in  with  force  or  vio- 
lence; thrust  or  squeeze  in  so  as  to  stick  fast; 
press  or  crowd  iu  such  a manner  as  to  prevent 
motion  or  hinder  extrication. 

The  ship,  which  by  its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast, 
jammed  in  between  two  rocks ; all  the  stern  and  quarters 
of  her  were  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  sea. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 
2.  To  fill  full;  block  up;  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  by  pressure,  crowding,  etc. 

Crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  hear 
The  keepers  down.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
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3.  To  tread  hard  or  make  firm  by  treading,  as 
land  is  ti’odden  hard  by  cattle.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  U.  S.]— Jamming  friction,  in  mech.,  friction  pro- 
duced by  the  jamming  or  pinching  action  of  cams,  eccen- 
tric-rollers, knots  in  ropes,  loops  of  ropes  about  snubbing 
parts,  belaying-pins,  etc.— To  gam  out,  iu  coal-mining,  to 
cut  or  knock  away  the  spurns  in  holing.  [South  Stafford- 
shire, Eng.] 

II.  in  trans.  To  become  wedged  together  or 
in  place,  as  by  violent  impact ; stick  fast : as, 
★the  door  jams. 

jam1  (jam),  n.  [<  jam1,  v.]  1.  A crush;  a 

squeeze  ; pressure  by  thrusting  or  crowding. 
Yet  onward  still  the  gathering  numbers  cram, 
Contending  Crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn, 

And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

2.  A crowd  of  objects  irregularly  and  tightly 
pressed  together  by  arrest  of  their  movement; 
a block,  as  of  people,  vehicles,  or  floating  logs. 

The  surest  eye  for  a road  or  for  the  weak  point  of  a jam, 
the  steadiest  foot  upon  a squirming  log. 

★ Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  111. 

jam2  (jam),  it.  [Origin  uncertain ; there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  connect  it  with  jam1, 
press,  squeeze  (cf.  dial,  jammock,  a soft  pulpy 
substance,  also  beat,  squeeze),  or  with  Ar. 
jamid,  congealed,  concrete,  motionless,  jamd 
(Pers.),  congelation,  concretion,  < jamada, 
thicken,  freeze,  congeal  (cf.  jelly).  Cf.  rob'1,  a 
conserve  of  fruit,  also  of  Ar.  origin.]  A con- 
serve of  fruits  prepared  by  boiling  them  to  a 
pulp  in  water  with  sugar. 

“We  should  like  some  cakes  after  dinner,”  answered 
Master  Harry,  . . . “and  two  apples — and  jam." 

Dickens,  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn. 

jam3,  n.  Another  spelling  oijamb1,  4. 
jamadar,  n.  See  jemidar. 

Jamaica  bark,  tiilberry,  birch,  buckthorn, 
cherry,  cobnut,  fan-palm,  etc.  See  bark1,  etc. 
Jamaican  (ja-ma'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Jamaica 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  the  island  of  J amaica  in  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  Cuba,  now  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  but  formerly  (1509-1655)  to  Spain. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica, 
the  population  of  which  is  chiefly  black  or  col- 
ored. 

jamb1  (jam),  n.  [Formerly  also  jaumb,jaumbe, 
jaum;  < ME.  jambe,  jaumbe,  jamne,<  OF .jambe, 
leg,  shank,  ham,  corbel,  pier,  side  post  of  a door 
(in  the  last  sense  also,  in  mod.  F.  exclusively, 
jambage ) ; - Sp.  gamba,  OSp.  camba  = Pg.  gam- 
bia=lt.  gamba,  the  leg,<  LL.  gamba,  ahoof  (ML. 
in  deriv.  the  leg,  camba,  leg-armor,  jambe),  orig. 
*camba,  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin  (cf.  W.  cam, 
crooked,  > E.  cam1,  q.  v.),  hut  in  any  case  con- 
nected with  L.  camur,  crooked,  camera,  camara, 
Gr.  k agdpa,  a vault,  chamber  (>  E.  camera,  cam- 
ber1, chamber,  etc.,  q.  v.),  and  ult.  with  E.  ham1, 
q.  v.  From  LL.  gamba  are  also  ult.  gamb,  gamba, 
gambade,  gambit,  gambol,  gammon1,  etc.,  and 
words  following.]  If.  A leg. — 2f.  The  side  or 
cheek  of  a helmet  or  other  object. 

Vnioynis  the  Jamnys  that  iuste  were  to-gedur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  939. 

3.  In  arch.,  a side  or  vertical  piece  of  any 
opening  or  aperture  in  a wall,  such  as  a door, 


jamb-post 

window,  or  chimney,  which  helps  to  bear  the 
lintel  or  other  member  overhead  serving  to  sus- 
tain or  discharge  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  wall. 

On  the  other  side  stood  the  stately  palace  of  Dultibie, 
. . . in  which  were  dores  and  jaumes  of  Ivory. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  93. 

The  jambs  or  flanking  stones  [of  stairs]  are  also  adorned 
by  either  figures  of  animals  or  bas-reliefs. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  198. 

4.  In  mining,  a mass  of  mineral  or  stone  in  a 
quarry  or  pit  standing  upright,  and  more  or 
less  distinct  from  neighboring  or  adjoining 
parts.  Also  spelled  Jam. 

jamb2t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  jam1. 

jambe1  (jamb),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  f orm  oijamb1. 
— 2.  [OF.:  see  jamb1.  Cf.  jambieres.]  Armor 
for  the  leg,  sometimes  made  of  cuir-bouilli,  but 
most  frequently  of  metal,  much  used  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
See  solleret,  and  second  cut  under  armor. — 3. 
In  her.,  same  as  gamb. 

jambe2t,  a.  [ME.,  < OF  .jambe  (F.  jambe),  legged, 
i.  e.  well-legged,  able  to  run  fast,  < jambe,  leg: 
seejami1.]  Strong-legged;  swift. 

One  a jambe  stede  this  jurnse  he  makes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S ),  1.  2895. 

jambeaust,  jambeuxt,  n. pi.  [ME.  (used  archa- 
ically in  Spenser,  spelled  giambeaux,  giambeux) ; 
< OF.  as  if  *jamoel,  pi.  *jambeux  (not  found),  < 
jambe,  leg:  see  jamb1,  jambe1.]  Leggings;  leg- 
armor. 

His  jambeux  were  of  cuyrboilly. 

Chaucer , bir  Thopas,  1.  164. 
The  mortall  steele  despiteously  entayld 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  yron  walles, 

That  a large  purple  streame  adowne  their  giambevxf&Ues. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

jambeet  (jam-be'),  n.  [Jambi,  a district  and 
river  in  Sumatra.]  A light  cane  carried  by 
men  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

“Sir  Timothy,"  says  Charles, “ I am  concerned  that  you. 
whom  I took  to  understand  canes  better  than  any  baronet 
in  town,  should  be  so  overseen  ! . . . Why,  sir  Timothy, 
your’s  is  a true  Jambee , and  esquire  Empty  s only  a plain 
Dragon."  Steele,  Tatler,  JSo.  142. 

A Jambee  . . . is  a knotty  bamboo  of  a pale  brown  hue. 

Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  note,  p.  479. 

[Cf.  jambiere,  jam- 
Compare  greaves l, 


Church  of  St.  Genest,  Nevers,  France;  12th  century.  J,  J,  jambs. 
(From  Viollet-le  Due's  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


jamberst  (jam'berz),  n.  pi. 
beaus.]  Armor  for  the  legs, 
jambeaus. 
jambeuxt,  n.  pi.  See  jambeaus. 
jambieres  (1 . pron.  zhon-be-ar'),  n.  [OF.  (F. 
jambieres),  armor  for  a leg,  also  leg,  earlier  gam- 
biere  = It.  gambiera  = ML.  reflex  gamberia  (also 
simply  camba),  < OF.  jambe,  etc.",  the  leg : see 
jamb1.]  Leg-pieces  or  leggings  of  leather, 
strong  plaited  cordage,  or  other  resistant  ma- 
terial, used  by  huntsmen  and  varlets  of  the 
chase  in  the  middle  ages  as  a defense  against 
_ brambles  and  underbrush, 
jambolana,  jambolan  (jam-bo-la'na,  jam'bo- 
lan),  n.  [E.  lnd.  Ct.jambul]  An  East  Indian 
tree,  Syzyzium  Jambolana,  with  hard  and  dur- 
_ able  wood  and  edible  fruit, 
jambone  (jam'bon),  n.  [Cf.  jamboree,  2.]  In 
the  game  of  euchre,  a lone  hand  in  which  the 
player  exposes  his  cards  and  must  lead  one 
selected  by  an  opponent,  scoring  8 points  if 
he  takes  all  the  tricks,  otherwise  only  as  for 
an  ordinary  hand.  Such  hands  are  played  by 
agreement,  not  as  a regular  feature  of  the  game. 
The  American  Hoyle. 
jamborandi  (jam-bo- 
ran'di),  n.  Same  as 
jaborandi. 

jamboree  (jam-bo- 
re')! n-  [A  slang 
word,  prob.  arbitra- 
ry.] 1.  A carousal; 
a noisy  drinking- 
bout  ; a spree ; hence, 
any  noisy  merrymak- 
ing. [Slang.]  ‘ 

There  have  not  been  so 
many  dollars  spent  on  any 
jamboree. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  363. 

2.  In  the  game  of 
euchre,  a lone  hand 
containing  the  five 
highest  cards  and 
counting  the  holder 
16  points,  played 
by  agreement.  The 
American  Hoyle. 
jamb-post  (jam'- 
post),  n.  In  carp., 


jamb-post 
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an  upright  timber  at  the  side  of  an  aperture,  as  jangada  (jan-ga'dii,),  n.  [Pg.,  < Malayalam 

Or  Q 1 1 AAT»aro  xt  tp  1 n / 1 aut  4 1 -11  1 0 /I  ^ ..7.  l « ' o 1 1 I I t 


changdtjam .]  A raft-boat  or  catamaran  used 
in  Peru  and  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil. 


of  a doorway,  window,  fireplace,  etc. 
jamb-shaft  (jam'shaft),  n.  In  arch.,  a small 
shaft  having  a capital  and  a base,  placed 
against  or  forming  part  of  the  jamb  of  a door 
or  windo  w.  Such  shafts  occur  most  frequently 
in  medieval  architecture.  See  cut  on  preced- 
ing-page. 

jampu,  ja,mbo  (jam'bo,  bo),  n.  [<  Skt.  jarnbu 
(Hind,  jdrnan,  jamun).]  The  rose-apple  tree, 

Caryophyllus  Jambos  ( Eugenia  Jambos  Linn.), 
jambul  (jam'bul),  n.  [<  Skt .jambula,  < jarnbu. 

Cf.  jarnbu .]  Same  as  jambolana.  The  bark 
and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine, 
jamdani  (jam-da/ni),  n.  [Hind,  jdmddni,  a kind 
of  cloth  with  flowers  interwoven,  (jama  (<  Pers. 
jama),  a garment,  robe,  vest  (cloth),  + dani, 
bountiful,  liberal  (rich?).]  A variety  of  Dacca 
muslin  woven  in  designs  of  flowers, 
jamescnite  (jam'son-it), »!.  [Named  after  Prof. 

/ai»eso»ofEdinbiirgh(diedl854).  The  surname  jangle  (jang'gl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jangled,  ppr. 
Jameson  stands  for  James’s  son;  for  James,  see  jangling.  [<  MB.  janglen,  jangelen  (also,  rarely, 


Jangada. 


See  janizarian,  jani- 

Obsolete  forms  otjani- 

_[<  L.  janitor,  a door- 
1.  A doorkeeper;  a 


jack1.]  A native  sulphid  of  antimony  and  lead, 
commonly  occurring  in  fibrous  masses,  some- 
times in  capillary  forms  ( feather-ore).  It  has 
a lead-gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 
Jamestown  weedt.  Same  as  jimson-weed. 
jamesweed  (jamz'wed),  n.  Same  as  jacobwa. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

jameswort  (jamz'wert),  n.  Same  as  jacobcm. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

jamewar  (jam'e-war),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A goat’s- 
hair  cloth  made  in  Cashmere  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  name  is  especially  given  to 
the  striped  Cashmere  shawls,  of  which  the  stripes  are  filled 
^ with  minute  patterns  in  vivid  color, 
jamidar,  n.  Seejemidar. 
jam-nut  (jam'nut),  n.  [(jam1  4-  nut.]  In  mach., 
a nut  fitted  to  a bolt  and  screwed  down  hard 
(jammed)  against  a principal  or  holding  nut, 
to  keep  the  latter  from  working  loose  through 
vibrations,  jars,  or  shocks.  Also  called  nut- 
lock. 

jampan  (jam'pan),  n.  [Bengali jhampdn,  Hindi 
jhappdn .]  In  the  East  Indies,  a solid  sedan- 
chair  supported  between  two  thick  bamboo 
poles  set  crosswise  arid  borne  bv  four  men. 
jampanee  (jam-pa'ne),  n.  [Hindi  jdnpdni,  < 
jampan .]  A bearer  of  a jampan. 
jamrach  (jam'rak),  n.  [Prom  Jamrach,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  of  these  in  Ratcliff  Highway  [?] , Lon- 
don.] A place  for  the  keeping  and  sale  of  wild 
animals,  such  as  are  wanted  for  menageries  and 
circuses. 

jamrosade  (jam'ro-zad),  n.  [Appar.,  accom.  to 
E.  rose,  for  *jambosade,  from  the  native  name 
jambos  or  its  NL.  form  jambosa.]  The  fruit 
of  the  East  Indian  tree  Caryophyllus  Jambos  ; 
the  rose-apple. 

jam-weld  (jam'weld),  n.  A weld  in  which  the 
heated  ends  or  edges  of  the  parts  are  square- 
butted  against  each  other  and  welded.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

Jan.  An  abbreviation  of  January. 
janapa  (jan'a-pa),  n.  [Tamil.]  The  sunn- 
hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea.  See  hemp. 
janca-tree  (jang'kii-tre),  n.  [<  W.  Intl.janca 
+ E.  tree.]  A West  Indian  tree,  Amyrts  bal- 


3. 


samifera,  of  the  family  Butacese. 

_ white  candlewood. 
jane  (jan),  n.  [Also  written  jean;  < ME  .jane 
(ef.  ML.  janpinus),  a coin,  < Jean,  OP.  Genes, 
Jannes,  etc.,  mod.  P.  GSnes,  It.  Genova,  Genoa, 
E.  now  Genoa, < L.  Genua,  ML.  also  Janua,  a city 
in  Italy.  Cf.  florin,  florcnce,  bezant,  and  other 
names  of  coins,  of  local  origin.]  If.  A small 
silver  coin  of  Genoa  imported  into  England  by 
foreign  merchants,  especially  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Compare  galley-halfpenny. 

His  robe  was  of  ciclatoun, 

That  coste  many  a jane. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  24. 
The  first  which  then  refused  me  (said  hee) 

Certes  was  but  a common  Courtisane ; 

Yet  Hat  refusd  to  have  adoe  with  mee, 

Because  I could  not  give  her  many  a Jane. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  58. 

2.  Same  as  jean,  2. 

jane-of-apes  (jan'ov-aps),  n.  [Formed  from 
Jane,  a fern,  name  (also  Jean,  < ME.  Jane,  Jean, 
( OP.  Jeanne,  < ML.  Joanna,  fem.  of  Joannes , 
John:  see  John,  and  ai.joan),  in  imitation  of 
jackanapes  for  *jack-of-apes : see  jackanapes, 
and  cf.  Johnanapes .]  A pert  girl : the  female 
counterpart  of  jackanapes.  [Rare.] 

Poliph.  But  we  shall  want  a woman. 

Grac.  No,  here’s  Jane-of-apes  shall  serve. 

Massinger,  Bondman,  iii.  3. 


with  initial  guttural  or  palatal,  ganglen,  yan- 
glen,  after  the  D.),  chatter,  jabber,  taik  loudly, 
< OF.  jangler,  gangler,  jangle,  prattle,  tattle, 
wrangle,  = Pr.  janglar,  < OD.  * jangelen,  found 
only  in  mod.  D.  jangelen,  importune,  freq.  of 
OD.  jancken,  mod.  D.  janken  — LG .janken,  yelp, 
howl,  as  a dog;  prob.,  like  equiv.  L.  gannire,  of 
imitative  origin.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  talk  much 
or  loudly;  chatter;  babble;  jabber. 

These  fals  lovers,  in  this  tyme  now  present, 

Thei  serue  to  boste,  to  langle  as  a lay. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  77. 
Jangling  is  whan  man  speketh  to  moche  before  folk, 
and  clappeth  as  a mille,  and  taketh  no  kepe  what  he  seith. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
2.  To  quarrel;  altercate;  bicker;  wrangle; 
grumble. 

And  qwo-so  jangle  in  time  of  drynk. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 
Good  wits  will  be  jangling ; but,  gentles,  agree: 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us’d 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men. 

Shale. , L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1,  227. 
To  sound  discordant  or  harsh ; make  harsh 
discord. 

It  is  the  bane  and  torment  of  our  ears 
To  hear  the  discords  of  those  jangling  rhymers. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
And  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language  ; and,  instead, 

To  show  a jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  55. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  gossip;  contend;  tell. 

Yet  that  there  should  be  such  a jail  as  they  jangle  and 
such  fashions  as  they  feign  is  plainly  impossible. 

Ty  ndale,  A ns.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc., 
[1850),  p.  281. 

2.  To  cause  to  sound  harsh  or  inharmonious; 
cause  to  emit  discordant  sounds. 

And  I,  of  ladifes  most  deject  and  wretched, 

That  suck’d  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
To  utter  in  a discordant  or  inharmonious 
mner. 

Ere  Monkish  Rhimes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastick  Chimes. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles. 
Also  called  jangle  (jang'gl),  n.  [<  ME  .jangle  ; < jangle , v.~\ 


3. 


If.  Idle  talk;  chatter;  babble. 

This  somonour  that  was  as  full  of  jangles, 

As  ful  of  vetiym  been  thise  waryangles, 

And  evere  enqueryng  upon  everythyng. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  109. 

2.  Altercation;  wrangle;  quarrel. 

But,  now,  Sir  Peter,  if  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle, 
I presume  I may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneer- 
we^’s-  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

But  nothing  has  clouded 
This  friendship  of  ours, 

Save  one  little  jangle. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXYI.  570. 

3.  Discordant  sound. 

The  mad  jangle  of  Matilda’s  lyre.  Gifford,  Mseviad. 

4.  A seaweed,  Laminaria  digitata. 
janglert  ( jang'gler),  n.  [<  ME  .jangler,  janglere, 

< OF.  jangleor,  gengleour,  janglerres  (=  P v.jan- 
glador,janglaire),&  chatterer, talkative  person; 

< jangler,  jangle,  chatter:  see  jangle.]  An  idle 
talker ; a story-teller ; a gossip. 

A jangler  is  to  God  abhominable. 

Chaucer,  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  239. 
Thair  ma  na  janglour  us  espy, 

That  is  to  lufe  contrair. 

Bobene  and  Makyne  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  249). 

jangleresst  (jang'gler-es),  n.  [ME . jangler  esse  ; 

< jangler  + -ess.]  A female  gossip;  a talkative 
woman. 


jannock 

Stiboume  I was  as  is  a leonesse, 

And  of  my  tonge  a veray  jangleresse. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  638. 

jangleryt  (jang'gler-i),  n.  [ME.  janglerie,  < OF. 
janglerie  (=  Pr.  janglaria),  < jangler , jangle : 
see  jangle.]  Babbling ; gossip ; idle  talk ; chat- 
ter. 

The  janglerie  of  women  can  hide  thyngis  that  they  wol 
nought.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

janglourt, A variant  of  jangler. 
jangly  (jang'gli),  a.  [<  jangle  + -yl.]  Jangling 
or  jangled;  harsh-sounding. 

Answering  back  with  jangly  scream, 

Sit  thy  brothers  by  the  score. 

Joel  Benton,  April  Blackbird. 

janisariant,  janisaryt. 

zary. 

janissaryt,  janisert, n. 

zary. 

janitor  (jan'i-tor),  n. 
keeper,  < janua,  a door.] 
porter. 

Th’  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell ; 

Nor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  hell. 

Smollett,  Advice,  A Satire. 
2.  A man  employed  to  take  charge  of  rooms  or 
buildings,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in 
order,  to  lock  and  unlock  them,  and  generally 
to  care  for  them. 

janitress  (jan'i-tres),  ?t.  [<  janitor  + -ess.  Cf. 
janitrix.]  A female  janitor, 
janitrix  (jan'i-triks),  v.  [L.,  fem.  of  janitor, 
q.  v.]  1.  A female  janitor;  a janitress. — 2f. 

The  portal  vein,  or  vena  portse,  of  the  liver. 
Janiveret,  n.  [<  ME.  Janivere,  Janyvere,  Jany- 
ver,  Janver,  Jeniver,  < OF.  Janvier,  F.  Janvier, 
January:  see  January.]  January. 

Time  sure  hath  wheel  d about  his  yeare, 
December  meeting  Janiveere. 

Cleaveland,  Char,  of  London  Diurnall  (1647). 

janizart  (jan'i-zar),  n.  See  janizary. 
janizarian  (jan-i-za/ri-an),  a.  [Formerly  also 
janisarian;  (.janizary  + -an.  ] Pertaining  to 
the  janizaries  or  their  government. 

I never  shall  so  far  injure  the  janizarian  republick  of  Al- 
giers as  to  put  it  in  comparison,  for  every  sort  of  crime,  tur- 
pitude, and  oppression,  with  the  jacobin  republics  of  Paris. 
+ Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  i. 

janizary  (jan'i-za-ri),  n. ; pi.  janizaries  (-riz). 
[Formerly  also  janisary,  janissary,  sometimes 
janizar,  janiser,  jannizer;  < OF . jannissaire,  F. 
janissaire  = Sp.  Pg.  genizaro,  Pg.  also  janizaro 
= It.  giannizzero  = D .janisaar  — - G . janitschar 
(ML.  janizari,  pi.),  < Turk,  ycnichcri  (in  part 
conformed  to  the  It.),  lit.  ‘new  troops,’  < yefti, 
new,  + 'asker,  army,  soldier,  pi.  asakir,  sol- 
diers, < Ar.  'askar,  army,  troop,  'askariy,  Pers. 
'askari,  a soldier.]  One  of  a former  body  of 
Turkish  infantry,  constituting  the  Sultan’s 
guard  and  the  main  standing  army,  first  organ- 
ized in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  largely 
recruited  from  compulsory  conscripts  and  con- 
verts taken  from  the  Rayas  or  Christian  sub- 
jects. In  later  times  Turks  and  other  Mohammedans 
joined  the  corps  on  account  of  the  various  privileges  at- 
tached to  it.  The  body  became  large,  and  very  powerful 
and  turbulent,  often  controlling  the  destiny  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  after  a revolt  purposely  provoked  by  the  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  IT.  in  1826,  many  thousand  janizaries  were 
massacred,  and  the  organization  was  abolished. 

Immediatly  came  oflicers  & appointed  Ionisers  to  beare 
fro  vs  our  presents.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  170. 

But  Selymus  subduing  Aegypt,  the  tomtie  was  defaced, 
and  ransackt  by  his  Janizaries.  Sandys , Travailes,  p.  106. 

Janizary  music,  music  performed  by  a band  largely  com- 
posed of  percussive  instruments,  such  as  drums,  cymbals, 
triangles,  etc.,  with  some  shrill  oboes  and  flutes : so  called 
because  arranged  in  imitation  of  the  bands  and  music  of 
_ the  janizaries.  Also  called  Turkish  music. 
janker  (jang'ker),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf. 
yank 1,  v.]  A long  pole  on  two  wheels,  used  in 
Scotland  for  transporting  logs  of  wood,  etc. 

_ [Scotch.] 

jann  (jail),  n.  [Pers.  jan,  soul,  life,  spirit.]  In 
Mohammedan  myth.,  an  inferior  kind  of  demon; 
a jinn;  one  of  the  least  powerful,  according  to 
a tradition  from  the  Prophet,  of  the  five  orders 
of  Mohammedan  genii.  The  jann  are  said  to  have 
been  created  byGod  2,000  years  before  Adam.  Al-jann  is 
_ sometimes  used  as  a name  for  Iblis,  the  father  of  the  jinns. 
janner  (jan'er),  v.  i.  Same  as  jauner,  jauntier. 
[Scotch.] 

jannis,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
jaundice. 

jannock  (jan 'ok),  n.  A cake  or  bannock. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Mattie  gae  us  baith  a drap  skimmed  milk,  and  ane  o’ 
her  thick  ait  javaiocks,  that  was  as  wat  an’  raw  as  a divot. 

Scott,  ltob  Roy,  xiv. 
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Jansenism  (jan'sen-izm),  n.  [<  Jansen  (see 
def.)  + -ism.  The  Flemish  surname  Jansen  - 
E.  Johnson .]  A system  of  evangelical  doctrine 
deduced  from  the  writings  of  Augustine  by  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  Koman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ypres 
(1585-1638),  and  maintained  by  his  followers. 
It  is  described  by  Catholic  authorities  as  “ a heresy  which 
consisted  in  denying  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  resisting  Divine  grace,”  under  “a  professed  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.”  (Cath.  Diet.)  It  is  regarded  by  Protestant  au- 
thorities as  ‘‘  a reaction  within  the  Catholic  Church  against 
the  theological  casuistry  and  general  spirit  of  the  Jesuit 
order,”  and  “a  revival  of  the  Augustinian  tenets  upon  the 
inability  of  the  fallen  will  and  upon  efficacious  grace." 
★ (fr.  P.  Fisher , Hist.  Reformation,  p.  451.) 

Jansenist  (jan'sen-ist),  n.  [<  Jansen  (see  def.) 
+ -?«<•]  1.  One  of  a body  or  school  in  the  Ro- 

man Catholic  Church,  prominent  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  holding  the 
doctrines  of  Cornelius  Jansen.  See  also  Old 
Catholics  (a),  under  catholic. — 2.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a garment,  part  of  a garment, 
or  a fashion,  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  se- 
verity of  manners:  in  allusion  to  the  Jansen- 
ists  of  Port  Royal.  Thus,  a sleeve  covering 

the  whole  arm  was  called  a Jansenist Jansen- 

_ 1st  crucifix.  See  crucifix. 

jailt  (jant),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  gent1.  Cf . janty, 
jaunty .]  Cheerful ; merry.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Where  were  dainty  ducks  and  jant  ones, 

Wenches  that  could  play  the  wantons. 

Burnaby' s Journal.  ( Halliwell .) 
Jantt,  v.  and  n.  See  jaunt1. 
jantily,  adv.  See  jauntily. 

J antiness,  n.  See  jauntiness. 
janty,  a.  See  jaunty. 
janty-car,  n.  Same  as  jaunting-car. 

January  (jan'u-a-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  January  (also 
Janivere,  Janyvere,  etc.,  after  OF.:  see  Janivere) 
= OF.  and  F.  Janvier  - Pr.  Januer,  Januier,  Ge- 
novier,  Oenoyer  = Sp.  Enero  = Pg.  Janeiro  = It. 
Gennajo,  Gennaro  = D.  January  = G-.  Dan.  Ja- 
nuar  = Sw.  Januari,  < L.  Januarius  (sc.  mensis), 
the  month  of  Janus,  (.Janus,  Janus:  see  Janus.'] 
The  first  month  of  the  year,  according  to  pres- 
ent and  the  later  Roman  reckoning,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  Abbreviated  Jan. 
Januayst,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Geno- 
ese. 

Januform  (ja'nu-form),  a.  [<  L.  Janus,  Janus, 
+ forma,  form.]  Ha  ving  the  form  of  Janus  — 
that  is,  two-faced.  [Rare.] 

The  supposition  was  that  the  statue  was  to  be  Januform, 
with  Playfair’s  face  on  one  side  and  Stewart’s  on  the 
other;  and  it  certainly  would  effect  a reduction  in  price, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  singular. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

Janus  (ja'nus),  n.  [L.,  prob.  orig.  *Dianus, 
like  fern.  Jana  for  Diana,  being  thus  etymologi- 
cally = Gr.  Zyu,  a form  of  Zeuf,  L.  Jovis,  Jupi- 
ter (cf.  LL.  Januspater) : see  deity,  Diana,  Jove, 
Jupiter.  The  assumed  connection  with  janua, 
a door,  is  prob.  due  to  popular  etymology.] 
1.  A primitive  Italic  solar  divinity  regarded 
among  the  Romans  as  the  doorkeeper  of  heaven 
and  the  especial  patron  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  all  undertakings.  As  the  protector  of 
doors  and  gateways,  he  was  represented  as  holding  a staff 
or  scepter  in  the  right  hand  and  a key  in  the  left ; and,  as 
the  god  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting,  he  had  two  faces, 
one  looking  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west.  His  temple 
at  Rome  was  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  was  closed 
only  in  the  rare  event  of  universal  peace. 

Your  faction  then  belike  is  a subtile  Janus,  and  has 
two  faces.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Hence — 2.  A doorkeeper.  [Rare.] 

They  differ  herein  from  the  Turkish  Religion,  that  they 
haue  certaine  idoll  puppets  made  of  silke  or  like  stufte, 
of  the  fashion  of  a man,  which  they  fasten  to  the  doore  of 
their  walking  houses,  to  be  as  Ianusses  or  keepers  of  their 
house.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  421. 

3.  [NL.]  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
of  tlie  family  Uroceridce,  resembling  Ceplius, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  filiform  an- 
tennas. There  are  twelve  European  and  Asi- 
atic species,  and  one  North  American,  J.  Jla - 
viventris. 

Janus-cloth  (ja'nus-kl6th),  n.  A textile  fabric, 
the  color  of  one  face  of  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  other : used  for  reversible  garments. 
Janus-cord  (ja'nus-kord),  n.  A kind  of  rep 
made  of  woolen  and  cotton,  the  cord  or  rib 
showing  on  both  sides  alike. 

J anus-faced  (ja'nus-fast),  a.  Having  two  faces ; 
two-faced;  hence,  double-dealing;  deceitful. 
Janus-headed  (ja'nus -hedged),  a.  Double- 
headed. 

Janvert,  «.  See  Janivere. 

Jap  (jap),  n.  [Short  for  Japanese.']  A Japa- 
nese. [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Jap.  A common  abbreviation  of  Japanese. 
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Japalura  (jap-a-lu'rii),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
lizards  of  the  family Agamidce.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  found  in  Sikhim,  Formosa,  and  the 
Loochoo  islands. 

japalure  (jap'a-lur),  n.  An  agamoid  lizard  of 
the  genus  Japalura : as,  the  variegated  japa- 
lure, J.  variegata. 

Japan  (ja-pan'),  a.  and  n.  [Prop.,  as  an  adj., 
attrib.  use  ( Japan  varnish,  work,  etc.)  of  the 
name  of  the  country  called  Japan  (D.  Dan.  Sw. 
G.  Japan  = F.  Sp.  Japan  = Pg.  Japao  = It. 
Giappone  = Russ.  Taponiya),  < Chin.  Jih-piin 
(Jap.  Nihon  or  Nippon),  lit.  ‘sunrise’  (that  is, 
the  East,  the  Japanese  archipelago  lying  to  the 
east  of  China),  < jih  (Jap.  ni),  the  sun,  + pun 
(Jap ,pon  or  hon),  root,  foundation,  origin.  The 
name  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
or  Portuguese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ja- 
pan: as,  Japan  varnish  (now  written  “japan 
varnish,”  without  reference  to  the  country); 
Japan  work,  etc — Japan  allspice,  anemone,  cam- 
phor, etc.  See  the  nouns.  — Japan  Clover,  the  hoop- 
koop-plant,  Lespedeza  striata,  a native  of  China  and  Japan, 
introduced,  perhaps  with  tea-boxes,  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1840,  since  which 
time  it  has  spread  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Its  pur- 
plish flowers  are  minute  and  axillary,  the  pod  one-seeded. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  very  small,  but  numerous.  The 
root  is  perennial,  strikes  deep,  and  resists  drought.  It 
thrives  in  good  soil  or  poor,  in  the  former  growing  erect 
and  bushy,  sometimes  two  feet  high.  It  is  highly  valued 
for  pasturage  and  for  hay.—  Japan  colors.  See  color.— 
Japan  earth.  Same  as  terra  japonica  (which  see,  un- 
der terra). — Japan  globe-flower.  See  Kerria.—  Japan 
wax.  See  wax. 

II.  ft.  \l.cj]  1.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  107. 

2.  A liquid  having  somewhat  the  nature  of  a 
varnish,  made  by  cooking  gum  shellac  with  lin- 
seed-oil in  a varnish -kettle.  Litharge  or  some  sim- 
ilar material  is  also  usually  added  to  quicken  the  drying 
of  the  resulting  japan.  When  it  has  been  cooked  down 
to  a very  thick  mass  termed  a “pill,”  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  thinned  down  with  turpentine.  Japan  is  a 
light-colored  brownish -yellow  liquid,  of  about  the  consis- 
tency of  varnish.  A thin  surface  of  it  dries  in  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  used  principally  as  a medium  in 
grinding  japan  colors.  A small  portion  added  to  ordinary 
house-paints  makes  them  dry  more  rapidly,  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  japan  drier. 

They  were  stained  ...  in  imitation  of  maple,  but  far 
less  skilfully.  Sometimes  they  were  a black  japan. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  330. 

3.  An  asphaltum  varnish. — 4f.  A black  cane. 
Davies . 

Like  Mercury,  you  must  always  cany  a caduceus  or  con- 
juring japan  in  your  hand,  capped  with  a civet-box. 

The  Quack' 8 Academy,  1678  (Harl.  Misc.,  II.  33). 

Black  japan,  or  japan  lacquer,  a varnish  of  a jet-black 
color;  a hard  black  varnish  used  for  producing  a glossy- 
black  and  enamel-like  surface  on  iron,  tin,  and  other  mate- 
rials. It  is  made  by  cooking  asphaltum  with  linseed-oil, 
and  thinning  the  resulting  thick  mass  with  turpentine. 
Also  called  japan  black,  black  asphaltum,  Brunswick  black. 
— Old  japan,  Japanese  porcelain  which  has  a white 
ground  decorated  with  dark  blue  under  the  glaze,  and 
with  red,  green,  and  occasionally  other  enamels,  with  some 
gold.  This  porcelain,  which  is  the  best-known  of  all  the 
Japanese  decorative  porcelains,  is  now  known  as  Hizen  or 

•klmari. 

japan  (ja-pan'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  japanned, 
ppr.  japanning.  [<  japan,  nf]  To  varnish  with 
japan;  cover  with  any  material  which  gives  a 
hard  black  gloss. 

Two  huge,  black,  japanned  cabinets  . . . reflecting  from 
their  polished  surfaces  the  effulgence  of  the  flame. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  195. 

Japanese  (jap-a-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
Japonais  = It.  Giapponese,  etc.;  as  Japan  + 
-cse.~\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Japan  or  its  inhabi- 
tants.—Japanese  art,  the  art  of  Japan,  an  original,  con- 
sistent, and  strictly  national  development,  noteworthy 
chiefly  in  the  departments  of  industrial  and  of  decorative 
art.  The  productions  of  this  art  are  characterized  by  fit- 
ness for  their  purpose  and  constructive  soundness,  and 
exhibit  at  once  delicacy  of  touch  and  freedom  of  hand. 
In  architecture  the  groundwork  is  plain  and  simple,  the 
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Japanese  Art. — Example  from  a native  Japanese  book. 
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models  not  differing  greatly  from  those  of  neighboring 
Asiatic  countries.  But  the  decoration  shows  the  true 
artistic  spirit;  there  is  richness  of  carving,  inlaying  of 
bronze,  gold,  and  precious  woods,  and  brilliant  color,  but 
no  excess  or  heaviness,  and  no  masking  of  structural  ele- 
ments. In  painting  and  the  kindred  arts  the  highest 
study,  that  of  the  human  figure,  has  not  been  mastered ; 
but  the  refined  and  true  drawing  of  animals  and  plants, 
with  accurate  representation  of  swift  motion,  and  the  har- 
monious use  of  color,  are  alike  remarkable.  In  sculpture, 
especially  in  bronze  and  wood,  the  same  subjects  are  treat- 
ed with  the  same  qualities  and  the  same  success.  The 
technic  of  the  Japanese  bronzes  especially  has  never  been 
attained  by  other  peoples.  Lacquered  ware,  embossed  in 
gold  and  colors,  represents  another  industry  in  which 
the  Japanese  are  unrivaled.  Their  pottery  and  porcelain, 
though  of  great  beauty,  is  perhaps  excelled  by  that  of  the 
Chinese.  In  textile  fabrics,  embroidery,  wall-papers,  etc., 
the  exactness  of  observation  and  mastery  of  technical 
rendering  alike  of  Japanese  artist  and  workman  produce 
admirable  results.— Japanese  bantam,  a quaint  orna- 
mental variety  of  bantam  with  short  yellow  legs,  and  plu- 
mage white  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which  is  black. 
The  tail  is  very  large,  and  is  earned  so  upright  that  in  the 
cock  it  almost  touches  the  head ; and  the  w ings  droop  so 
as  nearly  to  reach  the  ground.— Japanese  box.  Same  as 
Chinese  box.  See  Euonymus. — Japanese  cypress,  one 
of  various  species  of  Chamcecy paris. — Japanese  deer, 
Cervus  sika. — Japanese  elm,  the  keyaki. — Japanese 
ivy.  See  ivyi.— Japanese  long-tailed  fowls,  a breed  of 
the  domestic  lien  developed  in  Japan,  similar  in  form  to  a 
game  or  a small  Malay,  but  characterized  by  the  remarkable 
length  of  the  trailing  sickle- feathers  of  the  cock,  which  fre- 
quently attain  six  or  seven  feet,  and  sometimes  much  more. 
Also  known  as  Phenix,  Shinotawaro,  or  Yokohama  fowls. — 
Japanese  pasque-flower,  persimmon,  quince,  silk, 
yam,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  sing.  andj?Z.  A native  or  natives  of 
Japan,  an  island  empire  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Corea,  consisting  of  four 
large  islands  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
smaller  ones.  The  Japanese  style  their  own  country 
Nihon  (or  Nippon)  (see  Japan,  etymology),  or  Dai  Nihon 
(or  Nippon),  ‘Great  Nihon,'  and  sometimes  Yamato,  from 
the  name  of  the  region  in  which  the  old  capital  was  situ- 
ated. 

2.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan. 
It  is  an  agglutinative  language,  and  often  claimed,  on 
doubtful  grounds,  to  belong  to  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  as 
related  especially  with  Mongol  and  Manchu. 
Japanesque  (jap-a-nesk'),  a.  [<  Japan  + 
-csque.~)  Resembling  the  Japanese,  or  what  is 
Japanese;  akin  to  Japanese;  imitating  the  Jap- 
anese art. 

Japanism  (ja-pan'izm),  n.  [=  F.  Japonisme ; 
as  Japan  4-  - ism .]  Japanese  art,  customs,  etc.; 
also,  the  study  of  things  peculiar  to  Japan. 

Japanism  — a new  word  coined  to  designate  a new  field 
of  study,  artistic,  historic,  and  ethnographic. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  334. 
Japanization  (ja-pan-i-za'shon),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  conforming,  or  the  state  of  being  con- 
formed, to  Japanese  ideas,  as  of  art  or  civiliza- 
tion. 

japanned  (ja-pand'),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  with  ja- 
pan, or  with  something  resembling  it  in  effect. 
— 2.  Appearing  as  if  varnished  with  japan : as, 
the  japanned  peacock,  Favo  nigripennis. 

There  is  one  strange  fact  with  respect  to  the  peacock, 
namely  the  occasional  appearance  in  England  of  the  ja- 
panned or  “black-shouldered”  kind. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  805. 
Japanned  leather.  Same  as  patent  leather  (which  see, 
. under  leather). 

japanner  (ja-pan'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  applies 
japan  varnish,  or  produces  japan  gloss. — 2.  A 
shoe-black. 

Well,  but  the  poor — the  poor  have  the  same  itch ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a new  japanner  to  their  shoes. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  156. 
# Japanners*  gilding.  See  gilding. 
japanning  (ja-pan'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  japan, 
v.]  The  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  metal,  wood, 
etc.,  with  japan  or  varnish,  which  is  dried  and 
hardened  by  means  of  a high  temperature  in 
stoves  or  hot  chambers. 

Japannish  (ja-pan'ish),  a.  [<  Japan  + -toftl.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or  the  Japanese;  of 
Japanese  character.  [Rare.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  delineations  (the  Lycian  painter, 
for  example)  we  have  already  noticed  a strange  opulence 
of  splendour,  character! sable  as  half-legitimate,  half-mere- 
tricious, a splendour  hovering  between  the  Raffaelesque 
and  the  Japannish.  Carlyle,  Sterling,  vl 

e (jap),  v.  [<  ME.  japen , < OF.  japer , japper , 
. japper  = Pr.  japar , trifle,  jest,  play  a trick, 
tr.  trick,  impose  upon;  origin  uncertain.]  I. 
intrans.  To  jest;  joke.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
In  his  pley  Tarquynyus  the  yonge 
Gan  for  to  jape,  for  he  was  lyght  of  tonge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1699. 
My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow — him 
Who  gibed  and  japed — in  many  a merry  tale 
That  shook  our  sides— at  Pardoners,  Summoners, 
Friars,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries, 

And  nunneries. 

Tennyson , Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham. 

n.  trans.  To  deride ; gibe ; mock ; befool. 
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Thus  hath  he  japed  the  ful  many  a yeer. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  871. 
jape  (jap),  n.  [<  ME.  jape , < OF.  jape,  jappe , F. 
jappe  = Pr.  jap,  jaup ; from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
joke;  jest;  gibe. 

He  . . . gan  his  beste  japes  forth  to  caste, 

And  made  hire  so  to  laugh  at  his  folye, 

That  she  for  laughtere  wende  for  to  dye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1167. 
The  roar  of  merriment  around  bespoke  the  by  standers 
well  pleased  with  the  jape  put  upon  him. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  136. 
2f.  A trick ; wile ; cheat. 

It  is  no  iape,  it  is  trouth  to  see. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5695. 
Nere  myn  extorcioun  I myghte  nat  lyven, 

Nor  of  swich^apcs  wol  I nat  be  shryven. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  142. 

To  make  one  a japet.to  deceive  one ; play  a trick  upon 
one. 

She  made  hym  fro  the  dethe  escape, 

And  he  made  hir  a ful  fills  jape. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  414. 
japert  (ja'per),  n.  [<  ME.  japer,  < OF.  japeur, 
F.  jappeur,  a jester,  < japer,  jest:  see  jape,  ».] 
A jester;  a buffoon. 

After  this  comth  the  synne  of  japeres,  that  ben  the  dev- 
eles  apes,  for  they  maken  folk  to  laughe  at  hire  japerie, 
as  folkes  doon  at  the  gawdes  of  an  ape. 

Chaucer , Parson's  Tale. 
The  japers,  I apprehend,  were  the  same  as  the  bour- 
dours,  or  rybauders,  an  inferior  class  of  minstrels. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  262. 

japeryt  (ja'p6r-i),  n.  [<  ME.  japerie,  < OF.  ja- 
perie, japperie,  jesting,  < japer,  jest:  see  jape, 
*•]  Jesting;  joking;  raillery;  mockery;  buf- 
foonery. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folye, 

Answerde  anon  right  in  his  japerie. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  412. 

Japetidae  (ja-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Japetus, 
Japhetus,  a Latinized  form  of  Heb.  Japheth,  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  + - idee. ] The  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  family  of  peoples.  [Rare.] 
Japhetian  (ja-fet'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Japhetli 
(see  def.)+  -icw.]  I.  a . Pertaining  to  Japheth; 
Japhetic.  ’ 

The  pre-scientiflc  Japhetian  theory  and  the  Caucasian 
theory  of  Blumenbach  have  long  been  abandoned. 

Abstract  from  I.  Taylor , Nature,  XXXVI.  697. 

II.  n.  A descendant  of  Japheth;  specifically, 
one  of  the  Milesian  colonists  of  Ireland. 
Japhetic  (ja-fet'ik),  a . [=  Sp.  Jafetico,  < NL. 
Japlieticus , (.  Japhetus,  Japheth.]  Pertaining  to 
Japheth,  one  ot  the  sons  of  Noah;  descended, 
or  supposed  to  be  descended,  from  Japheth ; In- 
do-European or  Aryan : as,  the  Japhetic  nations. 
Compare  Semitic  and  Eamitic . 
japinglyf,  ady.  [ME.  japyngely.~\  In  a japing 
manner;  in  joke. 


2.  To  grate  on  the  ear  or  the  feelings ; have  a 
jangling  or  discordant  quality;  clash. 

On  easy  numbers  fix  your  happy  choice  ; 

Of  jarring  sounds  avoid  the  odious  noise. 

Dryden  and  Soames,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  108. 
A string  may  jar  in  the  best  master’s  hand. 

Roscommon. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A jarring  note.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  181. 

3.  To  receive  a short,  rattling,  tremulous  mo- 
tion, as  from  an  impulse ; shake  joltingly. 

The  gallery  jarred  with  a quick  and  heavy  tramp. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  ii.  14. 
4f.  To  sound  or  tick  in  vibrating,  as  a pendu- 
lum ; hence,  to  be  marked  off  by  regular  vibra- 
tions or  ticks. 

The  bells  tolling,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  toads  croak- 
ing, the  minutes  jarring,  and  the  clock  striking  twelve. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy,  iv. 
5.  To  speak  or  talk  clatteringly  or  discordant- 
ly; haggle;  dispute;  quarrel. 

Ye  muse  somwhat  to  far, 

All  out  of  joynt  y ejar. 

Skelton , Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scottes. 
We  will  not  jar  about  the  price. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 

And  then  they  jar  again  what  shall  be  done. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  iv.  2. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  discordant. 

When  once  they  (bellsl  jar  and  check  each  other,  either 
jangling  together  or  striking  preposterously,  how  harsh 
and  unpleasing  is  that  noise ! 

Bp.  Uall,  Occasional  Meditations,  § 80. 
I alone  the  beauty  mar, 

I alone  the  music  jar. 

Whittier,  Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer. 

2.  To  impart  a short  tremulous  motion  to; 
cause  to  shake  or  tremble  ; disturb. 

When  no  mortal  motion  jars 
The  blackness  round  the  tombing  sod. 

Tennyson,  On  a Mourner. 

3.  To  make  rough ; roughen. 

The  face  of  the  polishing-lap  is  hacked  or  jarred, 
if  O.  Byrne,  Artisan’s  Handbook,  p.  338. 

jar1  (jar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  jar,  jarre  (besides 
jur,jurre)( cf.  chirr,  churr‘2,  «.);  from  the  verb.  ] 

1.  A rattling  sound ; a harsh  sound;  a discord. 

The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  85. 

2.  A clashing  of  interest  or  opinions ; collision ; 
discord;  debate;  conflict:  as,  family  Jars. 

Although  there  be  in  their  words  a manifest  shew  of  jar 
yet  none  if  we  look  upon  the  difference  of  matter.  ’ 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  19. 
Yet  him  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease ; 

He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom’s  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 


Demosthenes  his  hondis  onis  putte 
In  a wommanis  bosum  japyngely. 

★ Occleve.  ( Halliwell .) 

japonica  (ja-pon'i-kii),  n.  [<  NL.  Japonica,  the 
specific  name,  fern,  of  Japonicus,  of  Japan,  < 
Japon  for  Japan:  see  Japan.']  1.  Thea  Ja- 
ponica.— 2.  Cydonia  Japonica. 

J iponitet,  hi.  [<  Japon  for  Japan  (see  Japan) 
+ -»te2.]  A Japanese. 

Some  mention  (beleeue  it  that  list)  neere  to  Iapan  cer- 
taine  Islands  of  Amazons,  with  which  the  laponites  yearely 
haue  both  worldly  and  fleshly  trafflque. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  616. 
jaquima  (ha'ki-ma),  n.  [Sp.  jdquima,  < Ar. 
ifShaqima.]  See  hackamore. 
jar1  (jar),  v. ; pret.  and  pp  .jarred,  ppr  .jarring. 
[Early  mod.  E.  jar,  jarre  (besides  jur,  jurre) ; 
prob.  a later  form  (with  sonant  j for  surd  ch : 
cf . jaw1  and  E.  dial,  jar  me  for  charm 2 chirm, 

churm)  of  *char,  *cliarre,  *cherre,  now  spelled 
chirr  and  cliurr  (cf.  night-jar  = night-churr,  also 
churn-owl,  the  goatsucker,  in  reference  to  its 
cry),  < ME.  *cherren,  *cherien  (not  found),  < AS. 
ceorian,  cerian,  murmur,  complain,  = MD.  Ica- 
rien,  also  koeren,  koerien,  I),  korren,  coo,  = OHG. 
kerren,  MHG.  kerren,  kirren,  G.  kirren,  coo, 
creak,  crunch,  = Dan.  kurre,  coo,  = Sw.  hurra, 
rumble,  croak.  Cf.  MHG.  gerren,  garren,  gur- 
ren,  coo  (also  used  of  other  sounds),  G.  girren, 
coo ; prob.  = L.  garrire,  chatter,  prattle,  talk, 
also  croak  (as  a frog),  sing  (as  a nightingale); 
and  Skt.  •/  gar,  sound,  akin  to  E.  call : see  call1 
and  garrulous.  Words  denoting  sounds,  even  if 
not  orig.  imitative,  are  subject  to  imitative  va- 
riation. Ct.jargle  a,nA  jargon1.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  produce  a brief  rattling  or  tremulous  sound ; 
be  discordant  in  sound. 

Sweeter  soundes,  of  concorde,  peace,  and  loue, 

Are  out  of  tune,  and  iarre  in  euery  stoppe. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  59. 


0.  siioii,  iremuious  motion  or  vibration,  as 
from  an  impulse ; a sudden  shaking  or  quiver 
as,  to  feel  the  jar  of  an  earthquake,  or  fron 
blasting. 

In  r,  the  tongue  is  held  stiffly  at  its  whole  length,  by  th< 
force  of  the  muscles ; so  as  when  the  impulse  of  breatl 
strikes  upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  where  it  finds  passage 
it  shakes  and  agitates  the  whole  tongue,  whereby  th> 
sound  is  affected  with  a trembling  jar. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech, 
4f.  A clicking  or  ticking  vibration,  as  of  a pen- 
dulum ; a tick. 

I love  thee  not  a jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady,  she  her  lord.  Shah.,  W.  T.,  i.  2,  43. 
5.  pi.  A sliding  joint  in  the  boring-rods  used 
in  rope-drilling.  The  jars  are  like  two  large  flat  chain- 
links,  and  their  object  is  to  give  the  bit  a decided  jar  on 
the  up-stroke,  so  as  to  loosen  it  in  case  it  has  become 
wedged  in  the  hole.  They  also  form  a very  important 
member  of  the  drilling-tools,  as  being  the  connecting-link 
between  the  drill  and  the  means  of  operating  it. 
jar2  (jar),  n.  [<  ME.  char,  a turn:  see  ajar'*.] 
A turn:  used  separately  only  in  the  occasional 
colloquial  phrases  on  a jar,  on  the  jar,  usuallv 
ajar,  on  the  turn ; turned  a little  way,  as  a door 
or  gate. 

She  never  absolutely  shuts  her  month,  but  leaves  it  al- 
ways on  ajar,  as  it  were. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.-2. 

“I  was  there,”  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  “unbeknown  to 
Mrs.  Bardell ; . . . when  I see  Mrs.  Bardell's  street-door 
on  the  jar. " “ On  the  what  ? " exclaimed  the  little  Judge 
“ Partly  open,  my  Lord,”  said  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

+ Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

jar3  (jar),  n.  [<  OF.^Vwe,  F.  jarre  = Pr . jarra, 
guarra  — It.  giara,  giarra,  formerly  also  zara, 
f.,  giarro,  m.,  < Sp.  Vg.  jarra,  f.,  jarro,  m..  a jar, 
pitcher,  < Ar.  jarra,  a ewer,  a jug  with  pointed 
bottom,  < Pers.  jarrah,  a jar,  earthen  water- 
vessel.  Cf.  Pers .jurrah,  a little  cruse  or  jar.] 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  of  simple  form, 
without  handle  or  spout.  In  ancient  times  large 
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earthenware  jars  served  the  purpose  of  casks  and  barrels. 
See  amphora,  dolimn,  and  pithos. 

A great  jam  to  be  shap’d 
Was  meant  at  first;  why,  forcing  still  about 
Thy  labouring  wheele,  comes  scarce  a pitcher  out? 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry-. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a flaw. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  ii.  106. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a jar;  the  con- 
tents of  a jar. 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a thousand  jars  of  oil. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  56. 
Deflagrating  jar,  a glass-stoppled  jar  used  in  the  lecture- 
room  to  exhibit  the  combustion  of  certain  bodies  in  gases, 
as,  for  instance,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  oxygen.  See 
deflagration.— Leyden  jar.  (After  the  town  where  it  was 
invented.)  In  elect.,  a condenser  (which  see)  consisting, 
in  its  common  form,  of  a glass  jar  lined  inside  and  out 
with  tin-foil  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  height,  A brass 
rod  terminating  in  a knob  connects  below  with  the  inner 
coating,  usually  by  means  of  a loose  chain.  The  glass  sur- 
face above  the  coatings  is  usually  varnished,  for  better  in- 
sulation. For  illustration,  see  battery.  — Unit  jar,  a small 
Leyden  jar  furnished  with  two  knobs  (one  connected  to 
each  coating),  the  distance  between  which  can  be  varied. 
By  connecting  one  knob  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  and  the  other  to  one  plate  of  a condenser 
(the  other  plate  of  which  is  to  earth),  the  relative  value  of 
different  charges  can  be  measured,  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  sparks  which  pass  between  the  knobs  during  the 
. operation  of  charging.  The  unit  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

jarble,  jarvel  ( jar'bl,  -vel),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
jarbled,  jarveled  or  jarvelled,  ppr.  jarbling,  jar- 
veling  or  jarvelling.  [S eejavefi.]  To  wet;  be- 
dew, as  by  walking  in  long  grass  after  dew  or 
rain,  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jarde  (jiird),  n.  [F.]  In  farriery,  a callous 
tumor  on  the  leg  of  a horse,  below  the  bend  of 
★the  ham  on  the  outside.  Also  jardon. 
jardiniere  (zhar-de-nyar'),  n.  [F.,  a flower- 
stand,  also  a female  gardener,  a gardener’s 
wife,  fern,  of  jardinier,  a gardener : see  garden, 
gardener .]  .1.  A piece  of  furniture  or  a vessel 
for  the  display  of  flowers,  whether  growing  or 
cut.  (a)  A stand  upon  which  flower -pots  can  be  ar- 
ranged. (6)  A cache-pot.  (c)  A vessel,  often  of  fine  en- 
ameled pottery  or  of  porcelain,  and  richly  decorated,  in 
which  flowers  are  arranged  for  the  decoration  of  the  table. 
2.  A kind  of  lappet,  forming  part  of  the  head- 
dress of  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

jardon  (F.  pron.  zhar-don'),  n.  [F .,<  jarde,  q.  v.] 
Same  ns  jarde. 

jar-fly  (jar'fli),  n.  A homopterous  insect  of  the 
family  Cicadidce;  any  harvest-fly  or  lyerman, 
as  Cicada  tibicen:  so  called  from  the  jarring 
_ sound  of  their  stridulation. 
jarglet  (jar'gl),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  jargouiller,  warble, 
chirp,  chatter,  connected  with  jargonner,  chat- 
ter, jangle : see  jargon1.  Cf.  E.  gargle 1,  < OF. 
gargouiller.]  To  emit  or  make  a harsh  or  shrill 
sound. 

Jargles  now  in  yonder  bush. 

England’s  Helicon,  p.  46.  ( Halliwell .) 
Her  husband’s  rusty  iron  corselet, 

Whose  jargling  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

jargoglet  (jar'gog-l),  v.  t.  [Appar.  a confused 
extension  ot  jargon1.]  To  jumble ; confuse. 

To  jargogle  your  thoughts.  Locke. 

jargon1  (jar'gon),  n.  [<  ME.  jargoun,  gargoun, 
jargon,  jergon,  chattering,  < OF.  jargon,  gergon, 
F.  jargon,  gibberish,  peddlers’  French,  orig. 
‘chattering,’  = It.  gergo,  gergone,  jargon  (cf. 
Sp.  gerigonza  = Pg.  geringonga,  jargon),  > OF. 
(also  F. ) jargonner,  chatter  as  birds,  later  speak 
gibberish,  jangle,  chatter,  babble  confusedly 
(cf.  Sp.  gerigonzar,  speak  a jargon);  perhaps 
a reduced  reduplication  of  the  root  appearing 
in  L.  garrire,  chatter,  prattle,  talk,  croak  (as  a 
frog),  sing  (as  a nightingale),  etc. : see  jar1  and 
garrulous.]  1.  The  twittering  of  birds;  hence, 
confused,  unintelligible  talk;  formless  speech ; 
gabble  ; gibberish ; babble. 

He  was  al  coltissh,  ful  of  ragerye, 

And  ful  of  jargon  as  a flekked  pye. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  604. 
What  more  exquisite  jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent 
than  this  definition? — “The  act  of  a being  in  power,  as 
far  forth  as  in  power.” 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  iv.  8. 
Specifically — 2.  A barbarous  mixed  speech, 
without  literary  monuments;  a rude  language 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  dis- 
cordant languages,  especially  of  a cultivated 
language  with  a barbarous  one : as,  the  Chinook 
jargon;  th e jargon  called  Pidgin-English. 

For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jargon  and  patois  of  sev- 
eral provinces,  I understand  no  less  than  six  languages. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  fieligio  Medici,  ii.  8. 

3.  Any  phraseology  peculiar  to  a sect,  profes- 
sion, trade,  art,  or  science ; professional  slang 
or  cant. 


jarseyt  (jar'zi), 
jarvel,  J " 
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This  society  has  a peculiar  cant  and  jargon  of  their  own. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  5. 

The  convention al  jargon  of  diplomacy,  misleading  every- 
where. becomes  tenfold  more  misleading  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  [southeastern  Europe]. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  403. 

=Syn.  1.  Chatter,  Babble,  etc.  See  prattle,  n. 
jargon1  (jar'gon),  v.  i.  [<  M £.  jargonen,  jargou- 
nen , < OF.  jargonner,  jargon ; from  the  noun.] 

To  utter  unintelligible  sounds. 

Ful  faire  servise,  and  eke  ful  swete 
These  briddis  maden  as  they  sete. 

Layes  of  love,  ful  wel  sownyng, 

They  songen  in  her  iargoning. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  716. 

The  noisy  jay, 

Jargoning  like  a foreigner  at  his  food. 

Longfellow,  Birds  of  Killingwortli. 

jargon2  (jar'gon),  n.  [Also  jargoon ; < F.  jar- 
gon, < It.  giargone , a sort  of  yellow  diamond, 
perhaps  < Pers.  zargm , gold-colored,  < ear,  gold, 

+ gun,  quality,  color.  Cf. zircon.']  A colorless, 
yellowish,  or  smoky  variety  of  the  mineral  zir- 
con from  Ceylon.  The  gray  varieties  are  sold  in  Ceylon 
as  inferior  diamonds,  and  called  Matura  diamonds,  because 
most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Matura.  , .. 

jargonelle  (jar-go-nel'),  re.  [<  F.  jargonelle,  a . 
very  stony  variety  of  pear,  dim.  of  jargon,  the  jarzieKjar  zi;,  re. 
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it  be  English  or  live  oak.  It  has  been  somewhat  criti- 
cized, however,  for  deficient  tenacity  and  a tendency  to 
warp  and  shrink.  Jarrah-wood  is  reddish,  heavy,  and 
close-grained,  works  easily  and  takes  a fine  polish,  and  is 
valuable  for  building  purposes  and  for  furniture.  See 
Eucalyptus. 

jarry  (jfir'i),  a.  [<  jar1  + -i/1.]  Jarring;  re- 
verberating. 

Theese  flaws  tlieyre  cabbans  wyth  stur  snar  jarrye  doe 
ransack.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  i.  63. 


re.  An  obsolete  form  of  jersey. 


v.  t.  See  jarble. 

jarvey,  jarvy  (jfir'vi),  re. ; pi.  jarveys,  jarvies 
(-viz).  [Also  jarvie;  prob.,  like  some  other 
vehicle-names,  of  personal  origin,  from  the  sur- 
name Jarvie  or  Jarvis,  which  is  another  form  of 
Jervis,  Gervase.]  1.  The  driver  of  a hackney- 
coach.  [Eng.  slang.] 

The  Glass-coachman  waits,  and  in  what  mood  ! A bro- 
ther jarvie  drives  up,  enters  into  conversation ; is  answered 
cheerfully  in  jarvie  dialect.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  iv.  3. 

To  the  “ Phaynix  " Park  a jarvey  will  he  the  best  cice- 
rone. The  Century,  XXIX.  178. 

2.  A hackney-coach. 

I stepped  into  the  litter  — I mean  the  litter  at  the  bottom 
' T . Uook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  III.  1. 

An  obsolete  form  of  jersey. 


mineral  so  called:  see  jargon^.]  1.  A variety  jaserailtt,  re.  See  jesserant. 
of  early  pear. — 2.  An  essence  obtained  from  jasey  (,ja  zi),  re.  [Also  ^n^ej/  and  jasy ; 
fusel-oil. 

jargonic  (jar-gon'ik),  a.  [<  jargon 2 + -ic.] 


jasper-wash 

Jasminum  (jas'mi-num),  re.  [NL.  (Linnssus)  : 
see  jasmine.']  A genus  of  the  family  Oleaceee, 
containing  some  160  species  of  shrubby,  often 
climbing,  plants,  widely  distributed  iu  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Asia,  many  of  them  cultivated.  The  corolla  of 
the  flowers  has  a cylindrical  tube  (which  includes  the  two 
stamens),  and  a spreading  limb,  with  usually  four  or  five 
divisions.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  compound,  or  re- 
duced to  a single  leaflet.  The  white  or  yellow  flowers  are 
axillary  or  terminal.  Well-known  species  are  : J.  offici- 
nale, the  common  white  jasmine,  thoroughly  naturalized 
in  southern  Europe ; J.  grandiflorum,  from  India,  vari- 
ously called  Malabar  or  Catalonian  or  Spanish  jasmine ; 
and  J.  Sambac,  the  Arabian  jasmine.  The  ordinary  jas- 
mine-oil is  furnished  mainly  by  the  first  two,  which  are 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  southern  Eu- 
rope ; but  the  last  yields  a similar  perfume.  Many  other 
species  are  prized  for  their  elegance  and  fragrance. 

jaspt  (jasp),  re.  [<  ME.  jaspe,  < OF.  jaspe,  < L. 
iaspis,  jasper:  see  jasper.]  Jasper. 

The  floore  of  Jasp  and  Emeraude  was  dight. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  1.  25. 

jaspachatet  (jas'pa-kat),  re.  [<  F.jaspagate,  < 

L.  iaspachates,  < Or.  icwnaxaTTis,  < iaavic,  jasper, 
+ axa-Tri;,  agate.]  Agate  jasper. 

jaspe  (jasp),  re.  [F.,  lit.  jasper:  see  jasper.]  A 
dark-gray  substance  produced  by  deoxidizing 
crystalled  glass:  used  in  ornamental  art.  D. 

M.  Wallace,  Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  IX.  222. 


Pertaining  to  the  mineral  jargon, 
jargonist  (jiir'gon-ist),  re.  [<  jargon1  + -1st.] 

One  who  uses  a particular  jargon  or  phraseol- 
ogy ; one  who  repeats  by  rote  popular  phrases, 
professional  slang,  or  the  like. 

“ And  pray  of  what  sect,”  said  Camilla,  “ is  this  gentle- 
man?” “Of  the  sect  of  jargonists,"  answered  Mr.  Gos- 
port; “he  has  not  an  ambition  beyond  paying  a passing 
compliment,  nor  a word  to  make  use  of  that  he  has  not 
picked  up  at  public  places.”  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  iv.  2. 

jargonize  (jiir'gon-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jargon- 
ized, ppr.  jargonizing.  [<  OF . jargoniscr,  speak 
jargon;  as  jargon1  + -ize.]  To  speak  a jargon; 

utter  uncouth  and  unintelligible  sounds.  crc3  ,/.  montana,  wi  h bright-blue  flowers,  is  the  com- 

jargoon  (jiir-gon'),  re.  barae  as  jargon*.  mon  sheep's-bit  of  Great  Britain,  and  extends  throughout 

jarkt,  re.  [Also  misprinted  jack.  Old  slang:  ^-Europe,  the  extreme  northern  part  excepted, 
orig.’n  unknown.]  A seal  (see  extract  under  jasmine,  jasmin  (jas'min  or  jaz'min),  re.  [In 
jarlcman).  Fraternitie  of  Vacaboncles,  1575.  two  forms:  (1)  jasmine,  also  spelled  jasmin  (= 
(Halliw  ll.)  [Cant.]  D.  jasmijn  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  jasmin),  < OF.  jasmin, 

" * ’ * * 1 ■■  * ins  min. . F.  instmin  = Sr>.  iazmin  = Per.  iasmim : 


ruption  of  jersey.]  A kind^of  wig,  originally  jaspe  (jas'pa),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  jasper  j—  Sp.  Pg. 
one  made  of  worsted ; a jersey.  jaspear),  make  like  jasper,  < jaspe  jasper : see 

J , , lasper. ] In  decorative  art , especially  in  ceram- 

ics,  having  a surface  ornamented  with  veins, 
bread.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  358.  spots,  cloudings,  etc.,  as  it  m imitation  ot  jas- 

Jasione  (ias-i-0'ne),  re.  [NL.  (Linnreus),  < Gr.  .per;  jasperated;  jaspidean. 

iamuvn  (Theophrastus),  a plant  of  the  convol-  jasper  (jas'per),  re.  [<  ME.  jasper,  jaspre,  also 


vulus  kind,  bindweed,  or,  according  to  others, 
columbine,  appar.  connected  with  lamq,  heal- 
ing, ’laaa,  a goddess  of  healing,  < iaoBai,  heal.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  tho  family  Campanulacese, 
containing  about  3 species  of  herbs  of  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  corolla  1b 
narrowly  five-parted;  the  anthers  are  somewhat  con- 
nate at  their  base.  The  flowers  a-e  borne  at  the  enda 
of  the  branches  in  hemispherical  heads  with  leafy  involu- 

r x : 1.  l Ul..  „ 


jarkmant,  re.  [Also  misprinted  jackman.  Cf. 
jark.]  1.  A particular  kind  of  swindling  beg- 
gar. See  the  quotation.  [Cant.] 

There  [are]  some  in  this  Schoole  of  Beggers  that  practise 
writing  and  reading,  and  those  are  called  Jarlnnen  lold  ed., 
Jackmen] : yea,  the  Jarkman  is  so  cunning  sometimes  that 
he  can  speake  Latino ; which  learning  of  his  lifts  him  vp 
to  aduancement,  for  by  that  means  he  becomes  Clarke  of 
their  Hall,  and  his  office  is  to  make  counterfeit  licences, 
which  are  called  Gybes,  to  which  hee  puts  seales,  and 
those  are  termed  Jarkes. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London,  sig.  C 3 (ed.  1608). 
2.  A begging-letter  writer.  [Slang.] 
jarl  (jarl,  properly  yarl),  re.  [Ieel.,  = Dan.  Sw. 
jarl  = AS.  eorl,  E.  earl : see  earl.]  In  S cand. 
hist.:  (a)  A man  of  noble  birth;  a nobleman. 

( b ) A chief ; as  a title,  an  earl ; a count.  The 
name  was  used  both  as  a family  title  and  as  an  official 
designation.  In  Iceland,  practically  a republican  com- 
monwealth, it  never  took  root. 

Our  retheling,  ceorl.  and  slave  are  found  in  the  oldest 
tradition  of  the  north  as  jarl , carl,  and  thrall;  in  later 
times  carl  begat  the  bonder  and  jarl  the  king. 

J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  55. 

Two  ghastly  heads  on  the  gibbet  are  swinging ; 

One  is  Jarl  Hakon’s  and  one  is  his  thrall’s. 

Longfellow,  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  iii. 

jar  let,  V.  i.  [A  freq.  of  jar1,  or  contr.  otjargle.] 
To  quarrel ; be  at  odds. 

The  odd  £30  shall  come  with  the  £100,  or  else  my  father 
and  I will  jarle. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  308). 
jarnut  (jar'nut),  re.  [E.  dial.,  due  to  Dan.  jord- 
nort  or  D.  aardnoot  = E.  earthnut.  Cf . jarworm, 
a dial,  form  of  earthworm.]  The  earthnut  or 
pignut.  See  Bunium. 

jarool  (ja-rol'),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  A timber-tree  of 
*India,  Lagers treemia  Flos- Regina!. 
jarosite  (ja-ro'sit),  re.  [Named  from  a locali- 
ty, Barranco  Jaroso,  in  Spain.]  A native  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  iron  and  potassium,  occur- 
ring in  ocher-yellow  rhombohedral  crystals, 
and  also  in  granular  masses, 
jar-owl  (jiir'oul),  re.  The  churn-owl,  night-jar, 
or  night-churr,  Caprimulgus  europceus. 
jarrah  (jar'a),  re.  [Nat.  Aust.  jerrylil.]  The 
Eucalyptus  marginata,  or  mahogany  gum-tree, 
of  southwestern  Australia.  It  is  famous  for  its  in- 
destructible wood,  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  chelu- 
ra,  teredo,  or  termites,  and  does  not  easily  decay.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  valued  for  marine  and  underground  uses, 
as  for  jetties,  railroad-ties,  and  telegraph-poles.  Austra- 
lian ship-builders  prefer  it  to  any  other  timber,  unless 


josmin,  F.  jasmin  = Sp . jazmin  = Pg .jasmim; 
NL  .jasminum;  (2)  jessamin,  also  spelled  jessa- 
mine, and  formerly  jessemin,  < OF . jessemin,  jel- 
somine  = It.  gesmino,  also  gelsomino  (cf.  Gelse - 
mium  and  gelsemin,  q.  v.)  and  gelsimo,  jasmine; 
< Ar.  *yasmin,  yesmin,  Turk,  yasemin,  < Pers. 
yasmin,  also  yasamin,  jasmine.  Cf.  Ur.  Idaprj, 
also  i aayelaLov  (ilaiov,  oil)  and  iaayivov  yipov 
(pvpov,  juice),  a Persian  perfume,  perhaps  oil  of 
jasmine.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Jasminum. — 
Bastard  jasmine,  species  of  the  genus  Cestrum. — Cape 
jasmine,  Gardenia  flerrida. — Carolina  or  yellow  jas- 
mine, Gelsemiitm  sempervirens. — Chili  jasmine,  Mande- 
villa  maveolens. — French  jasmine,  Calotropis procera.— 
Jasmine  box,  species  of  the  genus  Phillyrea. — Night 
jasmine,  Nyctanthes  Arbor-tristis. — Red  jasmine,  Plu- 
meria rubra.  See  frangipani. — Wild  jasmine,  the  wind- 
flower, Anemone  nemorosa. 

Jasmines  (jas-min'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Jussieu, 
1789).  < Jasminum  + -cse.]  A plant-tribe  be- 
to  the  family  Oleacese,  typified  by  the 


jaspe  (and  as  L.  iaspis),  < OF.  jaspre,  an  oc- 
casional form  (with  excrescent  r)  ot  jaspe,  F. 
jaspe  = Pr.  jaspi  = Sp.  Pg.  jaspe  = It.  jaspide 
(also  diaspr'c,  ML.  diasprus,  by  confusion  with 
another  word)  = D.  G.  jaspis,  < L.  iaspis 
( iaspid -),  < Gr.  iccrvrc,  < Ar.  yasb,  yaef,  yashb 
(>  Pers.  yashb)  = Ileb.  yasliplieh,  jasper.]  1. 
Among  the  ancients,  a bright-colored  chalced- 
ony (not,  however,  including  earnelian),  trans- 
lucent and  varying  in  color,  green  being  appa- 
rently most  common.  It  was  highly  esteemed  a s 
a precious  stone. 

Her  light  was  like  unto  a stone  most  precious,  even  like 
a jasper  stone.  Bev.  xxi.  11. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a closely  compact  crypto- 
crystalline variety  of  quartz,  opaque  or  nearly 
so,  and  colored  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  or  less 
often  green.  The  color  is  usually  due  to  oxid  of  iron, 
the  anhydrous  oxid  being  present  in  the  red,  and  the  hy- 
drated oxid  in  the  yellow  and  brown  varieties.  Some  kinds 
contain  clay  as  an  impurity,  and  a red  jasper  rock  (some- 
times called  jasperite)  occurs  on  a large  scale  >vith  the 
iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  finer  varieties 
of  jasper  admit  of  a good  polish,  and  are  used  for  vases, 
snuff  boxes,  seals,  etc.  Banded  or  striped  jasper  (also  called 
ribbon-jasper ) is  a kind  having  the  color  in  broad  stripes,  as 
of  red  and  green.  Agate  jasper  has  layers  of  chalcedony. 
Egyptian  jasper,  much  used  in  ancient  art,  was  found  near 
the  Mle,  in  nodules  having  zones  of  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
colors.  Porcelain  jasper  is  merely  a baked  indurated  clay, 
often  of  a bright-red  color. 

3.  A fine  earthenware  first  made  by  Wedg- 
wood.— 4.  Same  as  jasper-ware. 

jasperated  (jas'per-a-ted),  d.  [<  jasper  + - ate 2 
+ -ed2.]  Mixed  with  jasper ; containing  parti- 
cles of  jasper:  as , jasperated  agate. 

' n.  Same  as  jasper- 


See 


mine, 


longing  tv  , jr ,r 

genus  Jasminum.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fruit  jasper-dip  (jas  per-Clip;, 
being  twin,  or  septicidally  divisible  into  two,  by  the  lobes  wash. 

of  the  corolla  being  strongly  imbricated  and  twisted  in  jaSDerite  (ias'per-lt),  n.  [<  jasper  + -ite2.’] 
the  bud,  and  by  the  seeds  being  erect  and  having  little  or  J 2. 

jasmine-tree  (jasWtre),  re.  The  red  jas-  jasperize  (jas'per-Iz),  y f,  pret.  and  pp/a4_- 
Plumeria  rubra,  of  tropical  America,  perized,  ppr.  jaspenzmg.  [<  jasper  _ *.c.] 

’ 1 To  convert  into  a form  of  silica  like  jasper. 

The  “petrified  forest”  near  Corriza  in  Apache  county, 
Arizona,  contains  large  quantities  of  jasperized  wood, 
much  of  it  true  agate  and  jasper,  and  of  great  beauty  when 
polished.  It  is  extensively  used  for  ornamental  objects; 
single  sections  of  the  tree-trunks  form  table-tops,  etc. 

The  Arizona  agatized  or  jasperized  wood  shows  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  of  any  petrified  wood  in  the 
world.  Nature,  XXXVII.  68. 

jasper-opal  (jas'per-o//pal),  re.  An  impure  va- 
riety of  the  common  opal,  containing  some  yel- 
low iron  oxid  and  having  the  color  of  yellow 
jasper.  Also  called  jasp-opal  and  opal-jasper. 
jasper-ware  (jas'p&r-war),  re.  A kind  of  pot- 
tery invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  as  “ a white  terra-cotta  ” and  as 
“a  white  porcelain  bisque  (biscuit).”  Thispaste 
was  used  by  Wedgwood  for  his  most  delicate  work,  espe- 
cially for  the  small  reliefs  called  “cameos  ” with  which  he 
ornamented  his  finest  vases,  etc.,  and  which  were  also  made 
for  setting  in  jewelry.  Also  called  cameo-ware. 

jasper-wash  (jas'pfer-wosh),  re.  A kind  of  ce- 
ramic decoration  introduced  by  Wedgwood  in 
1777.  In  this  the  coloring  is  only  on  the  surface,  the 
body  being  untinted.  In  true  jasper  the  substance  is  uni- 
formly colored  throughout.  Also  called  jasper-dip. 


jaspery 

jaspery  (jas'per-i),  a.  [<  jasper  + -y1.]  Ee- 
sembling  jasper;  mixed  with  jasper:  as , jaspery 
quartz. 

jaspidean  (jas-pid'e-an),  a.  [<  L.  iaspideus,  < -a 
iaspis , jasper:  see  jasper.]  Like  jasper;  con- 
_ sisting  of  jasper,  or  containing  jasper. 
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jaunest,  jaunyst,  n, 

dice. 


The  younkers  a’  are  warned  to  obey, 

An1  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An’  ne'er,  though  out  o’  sight,  to  jauk  or  play. 

Bums,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night.  JclUllt  ( jant  or  jant),  V. 

jauk  (jak),  n.  [<.jauk,v.2  1.  Atrifle;  trifling; 
dallying. — 2.  An  idler;  trifler.  Jamieson. 

jaspideous  (jas-pid'e-us),  a (=  i‘g.  jaspidco,<  A former  spelling  oi [jowl. 

L,  iaspideus,  < iaspis,  jasper:  see  jasper.]  Like  J^hlinglte  Oi*11  lmg-it),  n.  [<  Jauhng  (see 
jasper.  der.)  + -tte*.]  A mineral  resm  obtained  from 

■"  ' , the  lignite  of  Jauling  in  Lower  Austria, 


jaup 

Obsolete  forms  of  jaun- 


jaspoid  (jas'poid),  a.  [<  jasp-er,  F.  jaspe,  + 
-old.]  Besembling  jasper, 
jasponyx  (jas'po-niks),  n.  [L.  iasponyx,  < Gr. 
iaoTrdimf,  < iaatric,  jasper,  + ovif,  onyx.]  A jas- 
per with  the  structure  of  an  onyx, 
jasp-opal  (jasp'6"pal),  7i.  Same  as  jasper- 
opal. 

jaspure  (jas'pur),  n.  [<  F.  jaspure  (=  Pg.  jas- 
peadura),  marbling,  < jasper,  make  like  jasper, 
marble : see  jaspP]  Decoration  with  veins  of 
color  like  those  of  jasper  or  agate. 

Jassidae  (jas'i-de),  7i.pl.  [NL.,  < Jassus  + -id®.] 
An  extensive  family  of  homopterous  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  Jassus,  of  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  containing  many 
bugs  ordinarily  called  leaf-hoppers.  They  are 
mostly  of  small  size,  slender  and  often  spindle-shaped, 
with  very  long  hind  legs,  and  curved  tibiae  armed  with 


doubie  row  of  spines.  They  occur  in  nearly  ail  parts  of  jauncet  (jans  or  jans),'  n. 
the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  notably  noxious  to  agri-  from  tho  i J ■ ■ - ■ 

culture  and  horticulture.  Also  lassidce.  irom  tne  verp.J 


jaum,  jaumb,  ».  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
of  jamb1- 

jaun  (j&n),  n.  [Hind,  ydn,  Skt.  ydna]  In  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras,  a small  palankin  carriage. 
. Yule  and  Burnell. 

jauncet  (j;ins  or  jans),  v.  [The  verb  jounce, 
q.  v.,  is  older,  being  found  in  ME.;  the  later 
jaunce  may  be  a different  word,  being  appar.  < 
OP.  jancer,  jaunce,  jounce  (a  horse) : see  jaunt1 
and  jounce .]  I.  trans.  To  jolt  or  shake,  as  a 
horse  by  rough  riding;  ride  hard.  Also  jaunt. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  ride  hard. 

Spur-gall’dj  and  tir’d  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  5,  94. 
2.  To  be  jolted  or  shaken  up,  as  by  much  walk- 
ing ; walk  about  till  much  fatigued.  See  quota- 
tion under  jaunt1,  v.  i.,  1. 

’ans),  n.  [Also  jounce,  q.  v. ; 
A jolting;  a shaking  up,  as 


Jassus  (jas ' us),  n.  [Prop.  Iassus,  < L.  Iassus  ^ “ueh  walking-  See  quotation  under  jaunt1, 
or  Idsus,  < Gr.  ‘latraoc  or  'lame,  a town  on  the  j , 

coast  of  Oaria.  now  Askem.l  Tim  n . , .1  a Under  (jan  - or  jan  der),  v.  i . [Also  jauner, 

yawner,  jarnier  (cf.  also  cha7iner);  appar.  afreq. 


coast  of  Caria,  now  Askem.]  The  name-giving 
genus  of  Jassidce,  at  present  restricted  to  a few 
_ species  not  characteristic  of  the  family, 
jataka  (ja'ta-ka),  n.  [Skt.  jdtaka,  < jdta,  born, 
pp.  of  •/  ja  or  jan,  be  born.]  A nativity;  birth- 
story;  specifically,  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Buddha  in  one  of  his  successive  human  exis- 
tences. 


of  jauaf;  perhaps  influenced  by  the  partlyequiv. 
c launder , q.  v.]  To  talk  idly  or  in  a jocular 
way. 

They  war  only  jokin’ ; . 
the  bridegroom  for  fun. 


„ [Sometimes  spelled 

jant;  history  defective,  the  word  being  con- 
fused.  with  other  words  of  similar  or  related 
meanings  : cf . jaunce,  jounce y also  jaunder,  jan- 
der,  jaunt*,  jump,  etc.,  all  prob.  of  Scand.  ori- 
gin. The  relations  of  these  forms  are  unde- 
termined.] I.f  trans.  Same  as  jaunce. 

He  was  set  upon  an  unbroken  coult,  . . . and  iaunted 
til  he  were  breathlesse. 

Bp.  Bale,  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  127. 
II.  intrans.  If.  Same  as jaunce  f 2. 

0,  my  back,  my  back ! 

Beshi  ew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  | var.  jauncing ] up  and 
down  ! Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  5,  153. 

2.  To  wander  here  and  there;  ramble;  make 
an  excursion,  especially  for  pleasure. 

’Las,  I’m  weary  with  the  walk  ! 

My  jaunting  days  are  done. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  2. 

jaunt1  (jant  or  jant),  n.  [<  jaunt,  v.]  If.  A 
jolting;  a shaking  up,  as  by  much  walking. 

I am  aweary,  give  me  leave  a while  : — 

Fie,  how  my  bones  ache ! what  a jaunt  [var.  jaunce]  have 
1 had  ■ Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  5,  26. 

2.  A ramble;  an  excursion;  a short  journey, 
especially  one  made  for  pleasure. 

His  first  jaunt  is  to  court.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I designed  a jaunt  into  the  city  to-day  to  be  merry,  but 
was  disappointed.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxiv. 

Spring,  which  is  now  in  full  vigour,  and  every  hedge  and 
bush  covered  with  flowers,  rendered  our  jaunt  delightful. 

11.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xxx. 
b =Syn.  2.  Trip,  tour,  stroll. 

they  war  just  jaunderin’  wi’  jaunt2  (jant),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  namely 

( Wur  Y»lnTT  . it1 . - . . - . i.  ' _ _ X 


Edinburgh  Monthly  Mag.,  June,  1817,  p.  248. 


/•  * , .x  | — T _ _ mi  To  jaunder  about,  to  go  about  idly  from  place  to  place, 

jatamansi  Qat-a-man  si),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  jaunder  (jan'-  or  jan'"'  ' 


der),  n.  [Also  jauner , 
jander;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Idle  talk;  gossip; 
chatter. 


supposed  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  Nardosta- 
chys  Jatamansi. 

Jateorhiza  (jat^e-o-ri'za),  n.  [NL.  (Miers, 

1851),  irreg.  < Gr.  iaryp  or  tari/g,  a physician  (< 
idoOai,  cure),  + pitja,  a root.]  A genus  of  Me- 
nispcrmaceee,  containing,  with  one  or  two  other 
species,  tbe  J.  palmata , whose  root  is  the  co-  in  both  senses.] 
lurabo  of  commerce.  They  belong  to  the  forests  of  jaunders  (jan'-  or  jan'derz), 
Mozambique,  and  are  woody  climbers  with  large,  deeply  ★form  of  jaundice 
cleft  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  the  flowers  in  axillary  inrmrliVa  flx-n* 
racemes.  The  flower  has  six  sepals  in  two  sets,  6 petals  (jan  - or  jail  dis), 

shorter  than  the  sepals,  and  in  the  male  plant  6 stamens  aiso  'aundize  iaoindiea  • V 
whose  anthers  open  by  a transverse  slit  near  the  extrorse 
tip.  In  the  female  flower  there  are  6 sterile  stamens,  and 
3 ovaries  which  become  ovoid  drupes.  See  cut  under 
columbo. 


Oh  haud  your  tongue  now,  Luckie  Laing, 

Oh  haud  your  tongue  an*  jauner. 

Burns,  Gat  ye  Me. 

2.  Rambling  or  desultory  conversation.  [Scotch 


n.  A dialectal 


Jatropha  (jat'ro-fa),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus),  irreg. 
< Gr.  iaTpogf  a physician,  + rpoQy,  sustenance, 
food,  < rptysiv,  nourish,  sustain.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Euphorbiacese , type  of 
the  tribe  Jatropliese , embracing  some  70  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  warmer  parts  of  bothhem- 
ispheres,  but 
chiefly  Ameri- 
can. They  are  mo- 
ncecious  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  alter- 
nate petioled  and 
stipulate  leaves, 
which  are  entire  or 
palmately  lobed. 

The  small  flowers 
are  in  dichotomous 
cymes,  the  fertile 
toward  the  center. 

The  male  flowers, 
and  sometimes  the 
female,  have  a co- 
rolla with  five  pet- 
als or  lobes.  The 
numerous  stamens 
are  in  two  or  more 
series,  with  their 
filaments  more  or 
less  united  in  a 
column.  The  ovary 
is  two-  or  three- 
celled,  with  one 
seed  in  a cell.  J. 

Curcas  furnishes 
the  seeds  known 
as  Barbados  nuts, 
also,  on  account  of  their  properties,  called  physic - or  purg- 
ing-nuts. These,  with  the  seeds  of  J.  multijida  (called 
coral-plant),  yield  the  jatropha-oil.  J.  glauca  of  the  East 
Indies  yields  a stimulating  oil,  which  is  used  externally. 
J.  gossypifolia,  a shrubby  species  of  Africa  and  tropical 
America,  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida.  J.  poda- 
grica  is  a curious  species  sometimes  cultivated  in  con- 
^ servatories. 

jaud  (jad),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  jade L 

I heard  ane  o’  his  gillies  bid  that  auld  rudas  jaud  of  a 
gudewife  gie  ye  that.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxix. 


,7n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  jaundize , jaundies  ; E.  dial,  jaunders , j un- 
der s;  < ME.  jaundys , jandis , jandise , also  jawn- 
dres  (with  excrescent  ’ ’ ' 

jawnesjjaunys. 
jaunisse , jaundice, 

OF.  jaune,  yellow 
morbid  state  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
bile-pigments  in  the  blood,  which  gives  rise  to 
a yellow  staining  of  the  skin  and  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  and  to  a dark  coloring  of  the  urine. 
The  stools  are  usually  light  in  color,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  lassitude  and  loss  of  appetite.  Xanthopsy,  or  yellow 
vision,  occurs  in  some  very  rare  instances.  411  ” ’ 

icterus. 


Jatropha  fodagrica. 

, inflorescence  ; b,  inale  flower. 


jauk  (jak),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.] 
spend  one’s  time  idly.  [Scotch.] 


To  trifle ; 


Then  on  the  Liver  doth  the  Iaundize  fall, 

Stopping  the  passage  of  the  choierick  Gail ; 

Which  then,  for  good  blood,  scatters  all  about 
Her  fiery  poyson,  yellowing  all  without. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

Hence  — 2.  A state  of  feeling  or  emotion  that 
colors  the  view  or  disorders  the  judgment,  as 
jealousy,  envy,  and  the  like. 

Jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  73. 

jaundice  (jan'-  or  jan'dis),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
jaundiced,  ppr.  jaundicing.  [<  jaundice,  ».]  1. 
To  affect  with  jaundice. 

All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  559. 
Hence — 2.  To  affect  with  prejudice  or  envy. 

He  beheld  the  evidence  of  wealth,  and  the  envy  of  wealth 
jaundiced  his  soul.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  ii.  10. 

jaundice-berry,  jaundice-tree  (jan'dis-her',i, 
-tre),  n.  [So  called  with  ref.  to  the  yellow  un- 
der-bark.] The  barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris. 
jaunet,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  jaune,  jalne,  jaulne,  F. 
jaune  = Pg.  jalne,  yellow,  < L.  galbinus,  also 
galbanus,  yellowish-green,  < L.  galbus,  yellow; 
prob.  of  Teut.  origin ; cf.  OHG.  gelo  ( gelw -),  G. 
gelb  = E.  yellow,  of  which  tbe  proper  L.  form  is 
helms : see  yellow,  lielvin,  and  chlorin.']  Yellow. 
Wine  of  Tourain,  and  of  Bewme  also, 

Which  iaivne  colour  applied  noght  vnto. 

Rom.  o/  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  970. 

I won’t  be  known  by  my  colors,  like  a bird.  I have 
made  up  my  mind  to  wear  the  jaune. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  i. 
jauner  (ja'-  or  ja'ner),  v.  and  n.  See  jaunder. 


< Sw.  ganta,  play  tbe  buffoon,  romp,  sport,  jest 
(refl.  gantas,  Dan.  g antes,  jest),  < Sw.  dial,  gant, 
a fool,  buffoon  (cf.  gan,  droll,  Icel.  gan,  fren- 
zy, frantic  gestures).  Cf.  jaunt1.]  A sneer; 
gibe;  taunt.  [Scotch.] 

jaunt3  (jant),  7i.  [<  OF.  jante,  also  spelled 

gente,  in  pi.  jantes,  the  fellies  of  a wheel;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  A felly  of  a wheel, 
jauntily  (jan'-  or  jan'ti-li),  adv.  Briskly;  air- 
. ily ; gaily.  Also  spelled  jantily. 
jauntiness  (jail'-  or  jan't,i-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  jaunty;  airiness;  sprightliness. 
Also  spelled  jantiness. 

A certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs  entirely  destroyed  that 
jauntiness  of  air  I was  once  master  of. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  530. 

<ja«Kt- 
but  the 
this 

---.very 

popular  in  Ireland,  having  two  seats  extended 
back  to  back  over  the  low  wheels  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passengers,  a compartment  be- 
tween the  seats,  called  the  well,  for  the  receipt 

_ of  luggage,  and  a perch  in  front  for  the  driver. 

Also  called  jaunty  (jan'ti  or  jan'ti),  a.  [First  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century,  with  various  spell- 
ings janty,  jantce,  jauntee,  etc.,  also  accented  as 
if  F.,jante,  jantee,  being  an  imperfect  imitation, 
in  E.  spelling,  of  the  contemporary  F.  pronun- 
ciation of  F.  gen  til,  otherwise  Englished  as  ge7i- 
teel  and  in  older  form  gentle;  the  form  genty, 
with  E.  vowel  sound,  also  occurs,  and,  in  ME., 
gent,  < OF.  gent,  an  abbr.  of  gentil:  see  gentle, 
genteel,  gent1,  genty.']  If.  Genteel. 

I desire  my  Reformation  may  be  a Secret,  because,  as  you 
know,  for  a Man  of  my  Address,  and  tbe  rest — ’tis  not 
altogether  aoJantee.  Mrs.  Behn,  Sir  Timothy  Tawdry,  I.  i. 

2.  Gay  and  sprightly  in  manner,  appearance, 
or  action;  airy;  also,  affectedly  elegant  or 
showy. 

Not  every  one  that  brings  from  beyond  seas  a new  gia 
or  janty  device,  is  therefore  a philosopher. 

Hobbes  Considered  (1662).  (Todd.) 
Turn  your  head  about  with  a jantt  air. 

Farquhar,  The  Inconstant,  i. 
No  wind  blows  rude  enough  to  jostle  the  jauntiest  hat 
that  ever  sat  upon  a human  head. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  332. 
The  jaunty  self-satisfaction  caused  by  the  bias  of  patriot- 
ism when  excessive.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  217. 

jaup  (jap),  v.  [Also  written  jawp,jatp  ; cf.jawZ; 
origin  obscure.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pour,  dash, 
or  throw,  as  water  or  other  liquid. — 2.  To 
spatter,  as  water  or  inud. 

Rosmer  sprang  i’  the  saut  sea  out, 

And  jaup'd  it  up  i’  the  sky. 

Rosmer  Hafmand  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  257). 
II.  intrans.  To  dash  and  rebound  as  water.; 
make  a noise  like  water  agitated  in  a close  ves- 
sel. [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 


jaup 

Auld  Scotland  wanta  nae  skinking  ware  [watery  stuff] 
That  jaups  in  luggies.  Burns,  To  a Haggis. 
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javelin-man  (jav'lin-man),  n.  A yeoman  re- 
tained by  the  sheriff  to  escort  the  judge  of  as- 
size. Wharton. 


jaw-tackle 

II.  intrans,  To  splash ; dash,  as  a wave. 


If  necessary  the  sheriff  must  attend  [at  the  assizes]  with 
javelin  men  to  keep  order.  J.  Stephen , Com.,  II.  631,  n. 


For  now  the  water  jawes  owre  my  head, 

And  it  gurgles  in  my  mouth. 

Sir  Roland  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  227). 


jaup  (jap),  n.  [<  jaupy  v.]  Water,  mud,  etc., 
dashed  or  splashed  up.  [Scotch.] 

And  dash  the  guinlie  [muddy]  jaups  up  to  the  pouring 

skies.  Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr.  javelin-snake  (jav'lin-snak),  n.  A snake-liz- 

java  (ja'va),  n.  [So  called  from  the  island  of  ard  of  the  family  Aconiiidce. 

Java.]  A breed  of  the  domestic  hen,  origi-  Javelle  water  (zha-vel'  wa'ter).  Same  as  eau 
nated  in  the  United  States.  The  javas  are  of  good  de  Javelle  (which  see,  under  eau). 
size  and  broad  and  deep  shape,  and  rank  well  for  utility,  javelotf,  n,  [OF.  (=  It.  giavellotto ):  see  javelin.'] 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  blacks,  which  have  dark  legs,  -javelin 

and  the  mottled,  the  latter  being  evenly  marked  black  and  • *,  „ r/  rn?  o omoll  ....  . „ . _ . 

white,  with  legs  also  mottled.  Both  varieties  have  upright  javelotierf, n.  [<  OT  .javelotiei  ,\javelot,  a small  jawbation  (ja-ba'shon),  n.  [A  var.  of  jobation , 

javelm:  see  jcwelot.]  Same  as javehmer.  simulating  jaw1,  n." 4,  jaw1,  re.]  A scolding. 

The  spearmen  or  javellottiers  of  the  vaward  . . . made  N.  and  Q..  7th  ser.,  VIII.  35.  [Colloq.] 
head  and  received  them  with  fight  jaw-bit  (ja'bit),  n.  A short  bar  placed  beneath 

★ 0 and'  r'  0 ,vy’  p'  ' a journal-box  to  unite  the  two  pedestals  in  a 


[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

jaw'2  (ja),  n.  [<  jaw2,  r.]  A considerable  quan- 
tity of  any  liquid;  a wave.  [Scotch.] 

She’s  ta’en  her  by  the  lily  hand,  . . . 

And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand ; . . . 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sms’,  . . . 

And  dash’d  her  bonny  back  to  the  yaw. 

'The  Cruel  Sister  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  233). 


combs. 

Java  almonds.  See  almond. 

Javan  (ja'van),  a.  [<  Java  (see  def.)  + -an.] 
*Of  or  belonging  to  Java,  a large  island  of  the 


East  Indies  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  southeast  jaw1  (ja),  n.  [<  ME.  jawe,  also  jowe,  geowe,  an  ear-truck. 


of  Sumatra ; Javanese. 

The  Javan  flora  on  the  pure  volcanic  clay  differs  from 
that  where  the  soil  is  more  overlaid  with  forest  humus. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  78. 
Javan  opossum,  rhinoceros,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
javanee-seeds  (jav-a-ne'sedz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
ajowan. 

Javanese  (jav-a-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Java 
+ -re-  + -ese.  The  name  Java  in  the  native 
speech  is  Jdwd,  in  early  forms  Jawa,  Jaba,  etc.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of  Java. 

The  house  of  a Javanese  chief  has  eight  roofs,  while  the 
maBs  of  the  people  are  restricted  to  four. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXIII.  32. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  natives  of 
Java. — 2.  The  language  of  Java,  of  the  Malay- 
an family. 

Java  sparrow.  See  sparrow. 
javeUt  (jav'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  javel9  jevel 
(dial,  jabel) ; < ME.  javel;  origin  unknown.]  A 
low,  worthless  fellow. 

He  [the  friar]  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villain,  javel, 
backbiter,  slanderer,  and  the  child  of  perdition. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 

Expired  had  the  terme  that  these  two  javels 
Should  render  up  a reckning  of  their  travels 
Unto  their  master. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  309. 

javel2t,  n.  [Also  javil;  < OF.  javelle,  javele  (F. 
javelle),  f.,  javel,  m.,  assibilated  form  of  gavelle, 

> E.  gavel,  a bundle,  sheaf:  see  gavel2.]  A 
sheaf : same  as  gavel2. 

Then  must  the  foresaid  javils  or  stalkes  bee  hung  out  a 
second  time  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  1. 

javel3t  (jav'el),  v.  t.  [Also  written  jarvel,  jar- 
ble;  cf.  Sc.  javel,  jevel,  joggle,  spill  a small 
quantity  of  liquid,  distinguished  from  jairble, 
jirble,  spill  a large  quantity  of  liquid,  jabble,  a 
slight  motion  of  water;  origin  obscure.  Cf. 
jaw2.]  To  bedew  ; bemire. 
javel4  (ja'vel),  re.  [<  ME.  javelle,  a later  variant 
of  jaiole,  etc.,  jail:  see  jail.]  A jail.  Gath. 
Ang.,  p.  194.  ( Halliwell .) 

javelin  (jav'lin),  re.  [Formerly  also  javeling ; 
< OF.  javelin,  m.,  javeline,  f.,  F.  javeline  = Sp. 
jabalina  = It.  giavelina,  a javelin  (cf . also  jave- 
lot ) ; of  Celtic  origin : cf.  Bret,  gavlin  and  gav- 
lod  (prob.  accom.  to  the  F.),  a javelin,  gavl, 
the  fork  of  a tree:  see  further  under  gavelock, 
gavel2,  gabled,  and  ga  ff1.]  1 . A spear  intended 
to  be  thrown  by  the  hand,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  a thong  or  a throwing-stick.  The  word  is  the 
general  term  for  ail  such  weapons.  The  javelin  was  in  use 
in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  antiquity.  Among 
Oriental  nations  and  among  modern  savage  tribes  it  is  a 
common  weapon  of  offense.  See  pilum,  amentum,  and 
jereed. 

O,  be  advised ; thou  know’st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a churlish  swine  to  gore. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  616. 

His  figur’d  shield,  a shining  orb,  he  takes, 

And  in  his  hand  a pointed  jav'lin  shakes. 

Pope,  Hiad,  iii.  420. 

2.  In  her.,  a bearing  representing  a short- 
handled  weapon  with  a barbed  head,  and  so 
distinguished  from  a half-spear,  which  has  a 
lance-head  without  barbs, 
javelin  (jav'lin),  v.  t.  [(.javelin,  re.]  To  strike 
or  wound  with  or  as  with  a javelin.  [Bare.] 

A holt 

(For  now  the  storm  was  close  about  them)  struck, 

Furrowing  a giant  oak,  and  janelining 

With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 

The  dark  earth  round.  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

javelin-bat  (jav'lin-bat),  re.  A South  American 
vampire,  Pliyllostoma  liastatum. 
javeliniert,  re.  [<  OF.  javelinier,  ( javeline,  a 
javelin:  see  javelin.]  A soldier  armed  with  a 
javelin.  Also  javelotier. 

The  javelmiers  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  286. 


alteration  (with  sonant  j for  orig.  surd  ch,  as  jaw-bolt  (ja'bolt),  n.  A bolt  with  a U-shaped 
also  in  jowl,  jar1,  jar2,  ajar2,  and  perhaps  jam1)  spiit  head,  perforated  to  carry  a pin.  Car- 
ol ME  Jchawe,  *cheowe,  found  only  in  early  mod.  Builder’s  Viet. 

E.  chawe,  chaw,  jaw  (=  OD.  Icauwe,  the  jaw  of  jaw-bone  (ja'bon),  re.  Any  bone  of  the  jaws, 
a fish  (Hexam),  kouwe,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  as  a maxillary  or  mandibular  bone;  especially, 
= Dan.  kjawe,  the  jaw) ; appar.  < ME.  cheowen,  a bone  Gf  the  lower  jaw. 

chewen,  mod.  L.  chew,  chaw  = OD.  kouwen,  etc.,  ,\nlj  he  found  a new  jawbone  of  an  ass,  . . . and  took  it, 
chew.  The  form  may  have  been  aiiecteci  by  and  slew  a thousand  men  therewith.  Judges  xv.  15. 
association  with  jowl,  ME  .jolle,  clmuL  etc  and  j b (js/boks)  t<  jaw2  + lox2.]  Same 
perhaps  .with  F.  gone,  cheek.]  1.  One  of  the  \Jjaw_h^  rSe"teh.l 

A word  hard  to 


bones*  which  form  the  skeleton  or  framework  s«w  breaker  (Wbr^'kfer)  re 
of  the  month;  a maxilla  or  maud  ble ; these  %£££*? 

' no  iflwn  m npflrlv  nil  vprtphriitpR  . 1 - , , . t , . 


bones  collectively.  The  jaws  in  nearly  all  vertebrates 
are  two  in  number,  the 


. lhe  jaws  m nearly  all  vertebrates  ni'ohnXc's  w A ohuok  which  has 

upper  and  the  lower.  The  upper  jaw  jaW-cnuCH  Ua  ChUK),  n.  A cnucK  wmen  nas 

....  . ,,  - - ,,  /..to  l,  1 o .I  n on  n rn  on  nlnrn  r/-\  o rvnrAQ  nh  and 


movable  studs  on  a face-plate,  to  approach  and 
grasp  an  object. 

jawed  (jad),  a.  [<  jaw 1 + -ed2.]  Having  jaws; 
having  jaws  of  a specified  kind:  as,  heavy- 
jawed. 

For  they  [her  eyes]  are  blered 
And  graye  heared 
Jawed  lyke  a jetty. 

Skelton,  Elynour  Rummyng. 


on  each  side  consists  chiefly  of  the  superior  maxillary  or 
supramaxilla,  and  of  an  intermaxillary  bone  or  premax- 
illa, both  of  which  commonly  hear  teeth  in  mammals,  rep- 
tiles, batrachians,  and  some  fossil  birds.  The  lower  jaw 
in  mammals  is  a single  bone,  the  inframaxillary,  inframax- 
illa, or  mandible,  or  one  pair  of  bones  united  at  the  mid- 
dle line  by  a symphysis.  In  vertebrates  below  mammals 
this  bone  is  represented  by  several  pieces,  its  bony  ele- 
ments becoming  quite  complex  in  birds  and  most  reptiles 
and  many  fishes.  The  mandible,  and  especially  its  termi- 
nal element  when  there  are  several,  commonly  bears  teeth 
like  the  upper  jaw.  As  a rule,  it  is  movably  articulated 
with  the  rest  of  the  skull.  In  mammals  this  articula- 
tion is  direct,  and  is  known  as  the  temporomaxillary.  In  jawfall  (ja'fal),  n.  Depression  of  the  jaw: 

1fi  hence,  depression  of  spirits,  as  indicated  by 
depression  of  the  jaw.  [Rare.] 
jawfallen  (ja'fa/'ln),  a.  Depressed  in  spirits; 
dejected;  chapfallen.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Nay,  be  not  jaw-falne.  Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  1. 
He  may  be  compared  to  one  so  jaw-fallen  with  over-long 
fasting  that  he  cannot  eat  meat  when  brought  unto  him. 

Fuller , \\  orthies,  Essex. 


The  metamorphosis  of  the  jawed  Neuropteva  is  little 
more  marked.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  316. 


birds  it  is  indirect,  by  intervention  of  a quadrate  bone ; 
and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  various  other  modifications 
occur.  See  cuts  under  Cyclodus,  Gallince,  Felidae,  and 
skull. 

Theise  Serpentes  slen  men,  and  thei  eten  hem  wepynge ; 
and  whan  thei  eten,  thei  meven  the  over  Jowe,  and  noughte 
the  nether  Jowe ; and  thei  have  no  Tonge. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  288. 

The  hones  and  associated  structures  of  the 


2. 

mouth,  as  the  teeth  and  soft  parts,  token  to-  . f t (js/ftlt)  X.  Same  as  jaw-hole.-H. 

gether  as  instruments  of  prehension  and  mas-  J . ...  '»  fooUaa 

tication;  mouth-parts  in  general : commonly  ^w.fo^ed  Gnathopod. 

xpr r7uptl-y rrl-let 

essentially  of  modified  limbs,  maxillipeds,  gnathopods,  or  * JCirhole,  \ JdW  T hole*-.]  A place  into  which 


dirty  water,  etc.,  is  thrown ; a sink.  Alsojaw- 
boxy  jaw-foot.  [Scotch.] 

Before  the  door  of  Saunders  Joup  . . . yawned  that  odo- 
riferous gulf  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole : in 
other  words,  an  uncovered  common  sewer. 

Scott,  St.  Honan’s  Well,  xxviiL 

jawing-tackle  (ja'ing-tak"l),  re.  Same  as  jaw- 
tackle.  [Slang.] 

Ah  ! Eve,  my  girl,  your  jawing-tackle  is  too  well  hung. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  xxiL 


jaw-feet;  and  the  opposite  parts  work  upon  each  other 
sidewise,  not  up  and  down.  Often  used  figuratively.  See 
cut  under  mouth-part. 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws.  Ps.  xxii.  15. 

Now,  when  we  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I felt 
more  composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching  it. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  172. 

To  drop  head -foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxiv. 

3.  Something  resembling  in  position  or  use, 

in  grasping  or  biting,  the  jaw  or  jaws  of  an  jaw-jerk  (ja' jerk),  re.  In  pathol.,  same  as  chin- 
animal.  (a)  Naut.,  the  hollowed  or  semicircular  inner  tjerk.  TT 

end  of  a boom  or  gaff.  See  gap,  2.  (fi)  In  mack.:  (1)  One  jawleSS  (ja'les),  a.  [<  jawv  + Jess.]  Having 
of  two  opposing  members  which  can  be  moved  toward  or  no  jaws;  agnathous  ; specifically,  having  no 
from  one  another:  as,  the  jaws  of  a vise  or  wrench;  the  Jower  4aw  as  a lamprey  or  hag. 

4.  [<  jaw1,  t).]  Bude  loquacity ; coarse  railing;  ^ +hi of  **’  mstrument  for 

abusive  clamor;  wrangling.  [Vulgar.]— Angle  “ Tr'rm 

of  the  jaw.  See  angle's.— Articular  process  of  the  . .......  .... 

lower  jaw.  See  articular.— Jaws  of  death.  See  death’s  jaw-mouthed  (ja'moutht).  a.  Having  a mouth 
door,  underdea(/i.— Toholdone’sjaw,  to  cease  or  refrain  \yith  a lower  jaw:  a translation  of  the  epithet 

gnathostomous  applied  to  the  cranial  vertebrates 
except  the  round-mouthed  or  single-nostriled 
lampreys  and  hags. 

jawnt,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  yawn.  Com- 
pare chawn. 


opening  the  mouth  of  a horse  or  a cow  in  order 
to  administer  medicine  to  it. 


from  talking.  [Vulgar.]— To  wag  one’s  jaw,  or  the  jaws, 
Same  as  to  wag  one’s  chin  (which  see,  under  chin). 
jaw1  (ja),  v.  [(jaw1,  re.]  I.  intrans.  To  talk 
or  gossip;  also,  to  scold;  clamor.  [Vulgar.] 

But,  neighbor,  ef  they  prove  their  claim  at  law, 

The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an’  not  jaw. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 


There  they  was  [the  child  and  the  jay-bird],  a jawin'  at 
each  other.  Bret  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  jaw-TOpe  (ja'rdp), 


Stop  his  jawning  chaps. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Viilanie,  1.  3. 


Naut.,  a rope  attached 


II.  trans.  If.  To  seize  with  the  jaws ; bite ; 
devour. 

In  me  hath  greefe  slaine  feare.  . . . 

I reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  iawi  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  abuse  by  scolding;  use  impertinent  or 
impudent  language  toward.  [Vulgar.] 
jaw2  (ja),  v.  [Appar.  connected  with  jane?1  and 
jaup.]  I.  trans.  To  pour  out;  throw  or  dash 


to  the  jaw  of  a gaff  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
off  the  mast. 

jawsmith  (ja'smith),  re.  [(jaw1,  re.  (def.  1,  with 
allusion  also  to  def.  4),  + smith.]  One  who 
works  with  his  jaw ; especially,  a loud-mouthed 
demagogue : originally  applied  to  an  official 
“orator”  or  “instructor”  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1886.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

journal-spring. 


out  rapidly,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  as  a jaw-spring  (ja'spring),  re.  A jo 
liquid;  splash;  dash.  [Scotch.]  jaw-tackle  ( ja ' tak " 1),  re.  The  mouth.  Also 


Tempests  may  cease  to  jaw  the  rowan  flood. 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  i.  1. 


jawing-tackle.  [Slang.]  — To  cast  off  one’s  Jaw- 
tackle,  to  talk  too  much.  [Fishermen’s  slang.] 


jaw-tooth 
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jaw-tooth  (ja'toth),  n.  A tooth  in  the  hack  jay-pie  (ja'pi),  n.  1.  The  common  jay,  Garru- 
part  of  the  jaw;  a molar;  a grinder.  lus  glandarius.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  The  missel- 

jaw-wedge  (ja'wej), n.  A wedge  used  to  tighten  thrush.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
an  axle-box  in  an  axle-guard.  jay-piet  (ja'pUet),  n.  Same  as  jay-pie. 

jawyt  (ja'i),  a.  [<  javA  + -j/1.]  Relating  or  jay-teal  (ja'tel),  n.  The  common  teal  or  teal- 
pertaining  to  the  jaws.  duck,  Querquedula  crecca. 

The  dew-laps  and  the  juicy  part  of  the  face.  jay-thrush  (ja  thrush),  n.  Any  bird  of  the  ge- 

Qayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  42.  nus  Garrulax,  or  of  some  related  genus,  as 
jay1  (ja),  n.  [<  j + -ay,  as  in  kay,  the  name  of  Leucodioptron  or  Grammatoptila . P.  L.  Sclater. 
k.)  The  name  of  the  letter  j.  It  is  rarely  writ-  jayweed  (ja'  wed),  n.  The  plant  mayweed, 

— X XT T 1 £ lUtllCtHtS  COtV/ldt  ^ 


★ten  out,  the  symbol being  used  instead.  . 

jay2  (ja),  n.  [<  ME.  jay , < OF.  jay , mod.  F.  jazelf  (ja  zel),  n. 


n. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

[Cf.  Sp.  azul  =E.  azure.  ] 


aeai,  OF.  also  (northern)  gay,  gai  = Pr.  jai,  gai  ,Sem  of  an  azure-blue  color. 

— Sp.  gayo,  a jay,  gaya,  a magpie  ; ML.  gaius,  jazerantt,  jazerentt  (jaz  e-rant,  -rent),  n. 
gaia  ; origin  uncertain.  Not  related  to  OF.  jesserant. 
gai,  E.  gay L]  1.  Any  bird  of  the  subfamily  jazey,  n.  S eejasey. 


See 


Garrulinw ; specifically,  Garrulus  glandarius,  a 
common  European  bird,  about  13  inches  long, 
of  a gray  color  tinged  with  reddish,  varied  with 
black,  white,  and  blue,  and  having  the  head 
crested.  The  jays  are  birds  usually  of  bright  and  varied 
colors,  among  which  blue  is  the  most  conspicuous,  thus 
contrasting  with  the  somber  crows,  their  nearest  allies. 
The  tail  is  comparatively  long,  sometimes  extremely  so, 


jee 

I am  still  upon  my  jealousy,  that  the  king  brought  thither 
some  disaffection  towards  me,  grounded  upon  some  other 
demerit  of  mine,  and  took  it  not  from  the  sermon. 

Donne,  Letters,  lxxv. 

Infinite  jealousies,  infinite  regards, 

Do  watch  about  the  true  virginity. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

Specifically — 2.  Distress  or  resentment  caused 
by  suspected  or  actual  loss,  through  the  rivalry 
of  another,  of  the  love,  good  will,  or  success 
one  desires  to  retain  or  secure ; fear  or  suspi- 
cion of  successful  rivalry,  especially  in  love. 

0,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  : that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 

But,  0,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o’er 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3,  165. 
And  Ielousie  that  never  sleeps  for  fear 
(Suspicions  Flea  still  nibbling  in  her  ear), 

That  leaues  repast  and  rest,  neer  pin’d  and  blinde 
With  seeking  what  she  would  be  loth  to  flnde. 
Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

3.  The  plant  Sedum  rupestre.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
= Syn.  See  envy. 


European  Jay  {Garrulus glandarius). 

as  in  the  magpie.  They  are  noisy,  restless  birds,  of  ar- 
boreal habits,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  reach- 
ing their  highest  development  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  where  some  large  and  magnificent  species  are 
found.  With  the  exception  of  the  boreal  genus  Peri- 
soreus,  the  jays  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  belong  to 
entirely  differ  mt  genera.  The  commonest  and  best- 
known  jay  of  the  United  States  is  the  blue  jay,  Cyanurus 
cristatus  or  Cyanocitta  cristata,  a bird  about  12  inches  long, 
with  a fine  crest,  purplish-blue  color  on  the  back  and 
purplish-gray  below,  a black  collar,  and  wings  and  tail 
rich  blue  varied  with  black  and  white.  (See  cut  under 
Cyanocitta.)  Another  crested  species  of  the  United  States 
is  Steller’s  jay,  C.  stelleri,  resembling  the  last,  but  much 
darker  in  color,  and  confined  to  the  west.  The  Canada 
jay  or  whiskyjack,  Perisoreus  canadensis,  is  a plain  gray- 
ish bird.  The  Florida  jay,  Aphelocoma  floridana,  is  mostly 
gray  and  blue.  The  Rio  Grande  jay,  Xanthura  luxuosa,  is 
rich  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  black.  Some  birds  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Garrulince  are  also  called  jays,  and 
some  members  of  this  subfamily  have  other  common 
names,  as  the  magpies. 

And  startle  from  his  ashen  spray, 

Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay. 


jealous  (jel'usj,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jelous; 

< ME.  jelons,  gelous,  gelus,  also  jalous,  < OF.  ja- 
lous,  F.  jaloux  = Pr.  gelos  = Sp.  zeloso  = It.  ge- 
loso,  zeloso,  < ML.  zelosus,  full  of  zeal,  < L.  zelus, 

< Gr.  zeal:  Bee  zeal.  Cf.  zealous,  whicli  is 

a doublet  of  jealous. \ 1.  Full  of  zeal;  zealous 

in  the  service  of  a person  or  cause ; solicitous  _ ^ 

for  the  honor  or  interests  of  one’s  self  or  of  an-  jgg^gg  (jemz),  n.  [A  colloquial  form  (in  Eng- 

land)  of  James,  formerly  m good  use:  see 
jacfc1.]  A flunky  or  footman ; a lackey.  [Col- 
loq.,  Eng.] 

That  noble  old  race  of  footmen  is  well  nigh  gone,  . . . 
and  Uncas  with  his  tomahawk  and  eagle’s  plume,  and 
Jeames  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  cane,  are  passing  out 
of  the  world  where  they  once  walked  in  glory. 

Thackeray , Virginians,  xxxvii. 

jean  (jan),  n.  [See  jane.']  If.  Same  sls jane , 1. — 
2.  A twilled  cotton  cloth,  used  both  for  under- 
wear and  for  outer  clothing:  commonly,  of  gar- 
ments, in  the  plural.  Also  written  jane. 

You  most  coarse  frieze  capacities,  ye  jane  judgments. 
Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Jsoble  Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 
Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue : 

Of  finest  yean  his  trousers,  tight  and  trim. 

Crabbe,  The  Parish  Register. 
He  was  a tall,  lank  countryman,  clad  in  a suit  of  coun- 
try jeans.  Tourgee , A Fool’s  Errand,  p.  26. 

Satin  jean,  a thick  cotton  cloth,  a variety  of  jean,  with  a 
glossy  surface : used  for  shoes  and  for  similar  purposes. 

jean-cherry  (jen'cher^i),  n.  Same  as  gean. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

jeanette  (ja-net'),  n.  [(jean  + -ette.']  A coarse 
kind  of  jean,  employed  chiefly  for  linings. 


other,  or  of  some  institution,  cause,  etc. : fol- 
lowed by  for. 

I have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

1 Ki.  xix.  10. 

Then  will  the  Lord  be  jealous  for  his  land.  Joel  ii.  18. 
2.  Anxiously  watchful;  suspiciously  vigilant; 
much  concerned;  suspicious. 

I ‘dia  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy.  2 Cor.  xi.  2. 

A soldier,  . . . 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7, 151. 

The  court  was  not  jealous  of  any  evil  intention  in  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  78. 

During  the  service  a man  came  into  neere  the  middle  of 
the  church  with  his  sword  drawne.  ...  In  this  jealous 
time  it  put  the  congregation  into  greate  confusion. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  26, 1687. 

Specifically — 3.  Troubled  by  the  suspicion  or 
the  knowledge  that  the  love,  good  will,  or  suc- 
cess one  desires  to  retain  or  secure  has  been 
diverted  from  one’s  self  to  another  or  others; 
suspicious  or  bitterly  resentful  of  successful 
rivalry:  absolute  or  followed  by  o/with  an  ob- 
ject: as,  a jealous  husband  or  lover ; to  \>e  jeal- 
ous of  a competitor  in  love  or  in  business,  of 


2f.  A loud,  flashy  woman. 

Some  jay  of  Italy, 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray’d  him. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4,  61. 

3.  (a)  In  actorf  slang,  an  amateur  or  a poor 
actor.  (6)  A general  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  a stupid  person : as,  an  audience  of  jays . 

Blue-headed  jay,  pifion  jay.  See  Cyanocephatus  aril  jealoushoodt  _(jel  us-hud),  n. 


one’s  mistress,  or  of  the  attentions  of  others  Jeanpaulia  (jen-pal'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Unger, 
. j i 1845),  appar.  so  called  after  some  one  named 

Jean  Pawl,  perhaps  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Rich- 
ter.] A genus  of  fossil  plants  with  flabellate, 
deeply  dichotomously  pinnatifid  leaves  (the 
linear  divisions  strongly  nerved  with  parallel 
veins  which  branch  dichotomously  from  below), 
amentaceous  male  flowers,  and  ovate  drupa- 
ceous fruit.  Before  the  flowers  and  fruit  were  known, 
these  leaf-impressions  were  regarded  as  the  fronds  of 
ferns.  They  are  now  recognized  as  representing  ancestral 
forms  of  the  living  genus  Ginkgo.  It  occurs  chiefly  iu 
the  Mesozoic,  ranging  from  the  Rhetic  to  the  Cretaceous. 
Modern  writers  mostly  use  the  name  Ltaiera  of  Friedrich 
Braun  (1843),  but  that  is  properly  preoccupied  by  the 
Bajera  of  Sternberg  (1825),  both  being  named  for  the 
geologist  Johann  Jacob  Baier. 

i.  2, 162.  jeantt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  giant. 
jearH,  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jeer1. 
jear2,  n.  See  jeer2, 
jeatt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jet2. 
jeauntt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  giant. 
The  brethren  andministers  . . . did  very  much  fear  and  Jebusite  (jeb'u-zit),  II.  One  of  a Canaanitish 
jealouse  Mr.  James  Sharp.  Wodrow,  I.  7.  (Jamieson.)  ^n.tinrl  whinb  ldntr  withstood  the  Israelites.  The 


toward  her. 

The  Courtesies  of  an  Italian,  if  you  make  him  jealous  of 
you,  are  dangerous,  and  so  are  his  Compliments. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  12. 
The  lady  never  made  unwilling  war 
With  those  fine  eyes;  she  had  her  pleasure  in  it, 

And  made  her  good  man  jealous  with  good  cause. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4t.  Fearful ; afraid. 

My  master  is  very  jealous  of  the  pestilence. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  i.  1. 
By  the  trechery  of  one  Poule,  in  a manner  turned  hea- 
then, wee  were  very  iealous  the  Saluages  would  surprize 
vs.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  39. 

5f.  Doubtful. 

That  you  do  love  me,  I am  nothing  jealous. 

Shak.,  J.  C.  ' 

= Syn.  See  envy. 


Warton,  The  Hamlet,  Odes,  ii.  jealous  (jel'us),  v.  t.  [Also  dial.  (Sc .)  jealouse, 


jalous,. jalouse,  jaloose ; < jealous , a.] 
pect;  distrust. 


To  sus- 


Gymnodtta.— Gray  jay,  any  species  of  the  genus  Periso- 
*reus. 

jay-bird  (ja'berd),  n.  A jay;  especially,  the 
common  blue  jay  of  the  United  States. 
jay-Cilckoo  (ja/kuk^o),  n.  A cuckoo  of  the  ge- 
nus Coccystes,  as  the  European  C.  glandarius. 
jayetf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  oijefi. 
jayhawk  (ja'hak),  v.  t.  [<  jayhawk-er,  nf]  To 
★harry  as  a jayhawker.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

“ Say  something,  Brennet,”  he  cried  angrily.  “There’s 
no  use  in  jay -hawking  me.” 

M.  N.  Murfree,  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,  p.  48. 

jayhawker  ( ja/ha/'k^r),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called 
from  a bird  of  this  name ; but  evidence  is  lack- 


will  you  be  good  neighbours  or  had  ? I cannot  say,  Mrs. 
Carlyle ; but  I jealouse  you,  I jealouse  you.  However,  we 
are  to  try.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  i.  22. 

[<  jealous  + 


nation  which  long  withstood  the  Israelites.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  was  Jehus  on  Mount  Zion,  a 
part  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  they  were  dispos- 
sessed by  David. 

Jebusitic  (jeb-u-zit'ik),  a.  [<  Jebusite  4-  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jebusites. 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 

Then  groaning  under  Jebusitick  crimes. 

Dryden,  Miscellanies  (ed.  1692),  i.  55. 

. , , ....  ...  . . , iectourf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  oijetter. 

jealously  (jel  us-li),  a<fo.  With jealousy  or  sus-  1 r (jg'k&r),  n.  [L.,  liver:  see  hepar.j  In 
melon : with  susmcious  fear.  vmilance.  or  cau-  anaf  the  liver 

jed  (jed),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  jad. 

Jeddart  justice.  See  justice. 

. . ,/  vi L-  ■;  Jeddart  staff.  See  staff. 

3ead°ZT<  CT&aete°or  "char!  ding-ax  (jed'ing-aks),  ».  [Cf . jadding-pic^ 

geiousnes jealous -r  ness. j ne  state  or  cnar  A stone-masons’ tool;  a eavel. 

acter  of  being  jealous ; suspicion;  suspicious  te(jgel  ( jej),  n.  [A  dial,  assibilated  form  of 
vigilance.  Bailey,  1727. gage,  after  OF.  jauge:  see  gage2.)  A gage  or 


-hood.)  A jealous  woman;  jealousy  personified. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a mouse-hunt  in  your  time; 
But  I Will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

Cap.  X jealous-hood,  a jealous-hood  ! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  4, 11. 


pi  cion;  with  suspicious  fear,  vigilance,  or  cau- 
tion. 

The  strong  door  sheeted  with  iron  — the  rugged  stone 
stairs  . . . jealously  barred.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  xii.  5. 


ing.]  1.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  jealousy  (jel'us-i), ».;  pi.  jealousies (-iz).  [Early 


civil  war  and  previously,  a member  of  one  of 
the  bands  which  carried  on  an  irregular  war- 
fare in  and  around  eastern  Kansas. 

He  and  his  father  are  catching  the  horses  of  the  dead 
and  dying  jayhawkers. 

G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXIII.  360. 

2.  A large  spider  or  tarantula,  as  species  of 
Eurypelma.  [Western  U.  S.] 


mod.  E.  a\so  jelousy,  jelousie;  <ME.  jelousie,  jclo- 
sie,  gelousy,  gelousie,  gelusie,  also  jalousie,  < OF. 


standard — Jedge  and  warrant,  in  Scots  law,  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  dean  of  gild  to  rebuild  or  repair  a ruin- 
ous tenement  agreeably  to  a plan. 

gelosie,  jalousie,  P.  jalousie  (=Pt.  gelosia,  gilosia  jedge2  (jej),  n.  andp.  A dialectal  form  of  judge. 
= Pg.  It.  gelosia),  jealousy,  < jalous,  jealous : Jedwood  ax.  Same  as  Jeddart  staff  (which 
see  jealous.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  he-  see,  under  staff). 
ing  jealous;  zealous  watchfulness ; earnest  so-  Jedwood  justice.  See  justice. 
licitude  for  that  which  concerns  one’s  self  or  jee1,  v.  i.  See  gee L 
others;  suspicious  care;  suspicion.  jee2,  a.,  v.,  and  n.  See  gee2. 


jee 

Click  ! the  string  the  sneck  did  draw  : 

And,  jee  ! the  door  gaed  tae  the  wa’. 

Burns,  The  Vision,  i. 

jeel,  n.  See  jhil. 

jeelidO  (je'li-ko),  n.  [A corruption  of  angelica.'] 
Same  as  jellico,  1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jeer1  (jer),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jear,  geare ; 
origin  obscure.  Some  suppose  a source  in 
cheer,  v„  others  in  MD.  scheeren,  scheren,  jest, 
jeer,  trifle,  a use  of  the  verb  due  to  phrases 
like  den  sot  scheeren  or  scheeren  den  sot,  play 
the  fool,  den  gheck  sclwercn,  also  den  gheclc  spe- 
len,  play  the  fool  (ef.  gheclcscherer,  a fool) ; 
gekscheeren,  now  spelled  gekscheren,  LG.  gekk- 
scheren  (with  equiv.  D.  and  LG.  scheren,  jeer, 
banter,  plague,  tease),  lit.  ‘shear  the  fool’ 
(cf.  G.  den  geek  stechen,  banter,  tease,  lit. 
‘ pierce  the  fool,’  i.  e.,  his  skull) : D.  gek,  MD. 
gheck  = G.  geek,  > E.  geek,  a fool  (see  geek ); 
MD.  sot  = E.  sot,  orig.  a fool  (see  sot);  D. 
scheren,  MD.  scheeren,  scheren  = G.  scheren  = 
E.  shear.  For  shearing  as  a mark  of  contempt 
or  disgrace,  cf.  shaveling,  and  AS.  liomola,  a 
shaveling  (under  humble,  q.  v.).  But  the  pho- 
netic changes  are  not  such  as  would  be  ex- 
pected.] I.  intrans.  To  make  a mock  of  some 
person  or  thing ; scoff. 

He  saw  her  toy  and  gibe  and  genre. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  II.  vi.  21. 

Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  ill  the  teeth? 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2,  22. 

And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they  met,  . . . 

Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him, 

As  of  a prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

=Syn.  Gibe,  Scoff,  etc.  See  sneer. 

II.  traits.  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision; 
make  a mock  of ; deride ; flout. 
jeer1  (jer),  n.  [(jeer1,  v.]  1.  Aseoff;  ataunt; 
a flout;  a gibe;  a mock. 

But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 

Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 
2f.  A huff;  a pet. 

For  he,  being  tribune,  left  in  a jear  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  and  went  into  Syria  to  Pompey  upon  no  occasion  ; 
and  as  fondly  again  he  returned  thence  upon  a sudden. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  721. 
jeer2  (jer),  n.  [Also  jear;  origin  obscure.] 
Naut.y  tackle  for  hoisting  or  lowering  the  lower 
yards  of  a man-of-war:  usually  in  the  plural, 
jeerer  (jer'er),  n.  One  who  jeers;  a scoffer;  a 
railer;  a scorner;  a mocker. 

Tho.  He  is  a jeerer  too. 

P.  jun.  What’s  that  ? 

Fash.  A wit.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

jeff1  ( jef ),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.  ] Among  print- 
ers, to  play  a game  of  chance  by  throwing  quad- 
rats from  the  hand  in  the  manner  of  dice, 
count  being  kept  by  the  number  of  nicked  sides 
turned  up. 

jeff'2  (jef),  n.  In  circus  slang,  a rope:  usually 
with  a qualifying  word : as,  tight  jeff;  slack  jeff. 
Dickens,  Hard  Times,  vi. 
jefferisite  (jef'er-is-It),  n.  [After  W.  W.  Jef- 
feris,  of  West  Chester,  Penn.]  A kind  of  ver- 
miculite  from  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
Jeffersonia  (jef-er-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bartling, 
1821),  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson .]  A 
genus  of  Berberidacece,  containing  two  species  of 
herbaceous  plants,  one  American  and  one  Chi- 
nese. These  plants  have  a perennial  rhizome,  bearing 
leaves  with  long  stalks  and  singular,  two-divided  blades, 
the  solitary  flowers  borne  upon  naked  scapes.  The  flower 
has  4 petal-like  sepals,  which  fall  as  the  bud  opens,  8 
petals,  and  8 stamens.  The  one-celled  and  many-seeded 
capsule  opens  near  the  top  as  if  by  a lid.  J.  diphylla, 
called  twinleaf , is  an  interesting  plant,  wild  in  the  east- 
ern interior  of  the  United  States,  its  white  blossoms,  an 
inch  wide,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  From  reputed 
stimulating  properties,  the  plant  is  sometimes  named 
rheumatism-root.  It  is  also  thought  to  possess  tonic  and 
emetic  properties. 

Jeffersonian  (jef-er-so'ni-an).  a.  and  n.  [<  Jef- 
ferson (see  def.)  -1-  -ian.  The  surname  Jeffer- 
son occurs  also  as  Jeffrisnn,  Jeffreson,  Jeaffreson, 
early  mod.  E.  Jeffreyson,  Geffreyson,  etc.,  i.  e. 
Jeffrey’s  son,  Jeffrey,  also  Geoffrey,  Geoffroy, 
being  orig.  the  same  as  Godfrey,  G.  Gottfried, 
MHG.  Gotfrit,  Gotevrit,  lit.  ‘ God-peace’ : see 
Goa  and  frith1.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  third  Presidentof  the  United 
States  (1801  -9),  and  the  first  great  leader  of  the 
Democratic  (first  called  Anti-Federal  and  later 
Democratic-Republican)  party;  also,  adopting 
the  political  theories  held  by  or  attributed  to 
Jefferson. 

II.  n.  In  77.  S.  politics,  a supporter  or  an  ad- 
mirer of  Thomas  Jefferson;  one  who  professes 
to  accept  his  political  doctrines ; a Democrat. 
Jeffersonianism  (jef-er-so'ni-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Jeffersonian  + -ism.]  The  political  doctrines 
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advocated  by  Thomas  J efferson,  based  upon  the 
greatest  possible  individual  and  local  freedom, 
and  corresponding  restriction  of  the  powers  of 
national  government. 

Ultimately,  Jeffersonianism  must  have  prevailed,  but  at 
the  time  of  its  actual  triumph  it  came  too  soon. 

N.  A.  ltev.,  CXXIII.  137. 

jeffersonite  (jef'er-son-It),  n.  [After  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States.]  A variety  of  pyroxene  occurring  in 
large  crystals,  often  with  uneven  faces  and 
rounded  edges,  and  having  a dark  olive-green 
color  passing  into  brown.  It  is  peculiar  in  contain- 
ing some  zinc  and  manganese.  It  occurs,  with  franklin- 
ite,  zincite,  etc.,  at  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  county,  Hew 
J ersey. 

jeg  (jeg),  n,  [Origin  obscure.]  One  of  the  tem- 
plets or  gages  used  for  verifying  shapes  of  parts 
in  gun-  and.  gunstock-making.  E.  U.  Knight. 

jeggett  (jeg'et),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  oijigot,  gig- 
ot.]  A kind  of  sausage.  Ash. 

Jehoiada-box  (je-hoi'a-dii-boks),  n.  [So  called 
in  allusion  to  the  box  or  “chest”  within  which 
Jehoiada,  at  the  command  of  Joash,  King  of 
Judah,  made  collections  for  the  repair  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  6-11).] 
A box,  usually  of  iron,  entirely  closed  with  the 
exception  of  a slit  in  the  top,  intended  to  be 
used  as  a savings-bank. 

Now  all  the  Jehoiada  boxes  in  town  were  iorced  to  give 
up  their  rattling  deposits  of  specie,  if  not  through  the 
legitimate  orifice,  then  to  the  brute  force  of  the  hammer. 

Lowell,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

Jehovab  (je-ho'vii),  n.  [The  common  European 
spelling  (with  j = y and  v = w)  of  Yehowah  or 
Yahowah,  the  Massoretic  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  previously  written  without  vowels  JHVH 
(YHWH),  the  vowels  of  Adonai  (which  see) 
being  substituted  by  the  later  Jews  for  those 
of  the  original  name,  which  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  too  sacred  for  utterance.  The  ori- 
ginal name,  according  to  the  view  now  gener- 
ally accepted,  was  Yahweh,  or  rather  Yahwe, 
the  name  appearing  also  contracted  Yah,  sep- 
arately (see  halleluiah),  or,  as  Yah  (Jdh : see 
Jah),  Yo,  Yehd,  Yahu,  in  compound  proper 
names  (as,  in  E.  forms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah , etc., 
Joshua,  Jesliua,  Jesus,  Jehoshua:  see  Jesus), 
transliterated  in  late  Greek  variously  ’laps, 
’lavt,  ’laove.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name  are  unknown.  It  was  formerly  referred 
to  the  Hebrew  root  hawdh,  be,  exist,  and  was 
taken  to  imply  self-existence,  ‘he  that  is’  ("I 
am  that  I am,’  Ex.  iii.  14;  more  correctly  ‘I 
shall  be  what  I shall  be’),  or  else  eternity. 
Some  modem  scholars  would  translate  the 
name  as  ‘he  who  causes  to  be,’  i.  e.  the  Cre- 
ator, while  others  connect  it  with  an  Aramaic 
sense  ‘fall,’  as  if  ‘he  who  causes  (rain  or  light- 
ning) to  fall,’  this  explanation  being  parallel- 
ed by  similar  terms  associated  with  the  Greek 
Zeus.  Others,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a met- 
aphysical notion  like  ‘self-existence’  does  not 
elsewhere  appear  in  the  names  of  the  deities 
of  primitive  peoples,  regard  the  Hebrew  deri- 
vation as  a piece  of  popular  etymology  (some- 
what like  that  which  in  English  associates 
tho  name  God  with  good),  and  seek  to  iden- 
tify Yahwe  with  some  Assyrian  or  other  foreign 
deity.]  1.  In  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the 
names  of  God  as  the  deity  of  the  Hebrews: 
in  the  English  version  usually  translated,  or 
rather  represented,  by  “the  LORD.”  See  ety- 
mology. The  Jews,  since  an  early  date,  have  avoided 
the  pronunciation  of  this  name  of  God,  and  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  sacred  books  have  substituted  the  word 
Adonai.  or,  where  it  comes  in  conjunction  with  Adonai, 
have  substituted  Elohim. 

And  I appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name 
JEHOVAH  was  I not  known  to  them.  Ex.  vi.  3. 

Father  of  all ! in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored, 

By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ! 

Pope,  Universal  Prayer. 

2.  In  modern  Christian  use,  God. 

Jehovist  (je-ho'vist),  n.  [<  Jehovah  + -ist.]  1. 
The  supposed  author  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  which  God  is  always  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah.  Also  Jahvist.  See  Elohist. — 2. 
One  who  maintains  that  the  vowel-points  an- 
nexed to  the  word  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  are  the 
proper  vowels  of  the  word,  and  express  the 
true  pronunciation.  The  Jehovists  are  opposed  to  the 
Adonists,  who  hold  that  the  points  annexed  to  the  word 
Jehovah  are  the  vowels  of  Adonai  or  of  Elohim.  See 
Adonist,  Jehovah. 

Jehovistic  (je-ho-vis'tik),  a.  [<  Jehovist  + -ic.] 
Characterized  by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  name 
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Jehovah  for  God:  applied  to  certain  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  to  the  writer  or  writers 
of  these  passages.  Also  Jahvistic.  See  Elo- 
histic. 

Jehu  (je'hu),  n.  [In  allusion  to  2 Ki.  ix.  20: 
“ The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Nimshi ; for  he  drivetk  furiously.”]  1 . A 
fast  driver ; a person  fond  of  driving.  [Colloq.  ] 

A pious  man  . . . may  call  a keen  foxhunter  a Nimrod, 

. . . and  Cowper’s  friend,  Newton,  would  speak  of  a neigh- 
hour  who  was  given  to  driving  as  Jehu. 

Macaiday , Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  A driver;  a coachman.  [Colloq.] 

At  first  it  was  not  without  fear  that  she  intrusted  herself 
to  so  inexperienced  a coachman;  “but  she  soon  . . . raised 
my  wages,  and  considered  me  an  excellent  Jehu." 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vi. 
jehup  (je'up),  v.  t.  A variant  form  of  gee  up. 
See  gee’1. 

May  I lose  my  Otho,  or  he  tumbled  from  my  phaeton 
the  first  time  I jehup  my  sorrels,  if  I have  not  made  more 
haste  than  a young  surgeon  in  his  first  labour. 

Foote , Taste,  ii. 

jeistiecor  (jes'ti-k6r),  n.  A corruption  of  juste- 
au-corps.  Compare  justico.  [Scotch  and  North. 
Eng.] 

It’s  a sight  for  sair  een,  to  see  a gold-laced  jeistiecor  in 
the  Ha’  garden  sae  late  at  e’en.  . . . Ou,  a jeistiecor  — that’s 
a jacket  like  your  ain.  Scott,  kob  Roy,  vi. 

jejunal  (je-jo'nal),  a . [<  jejunum  + -al.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  jejunum:  as,  & jejunal  in- 
tussusception. 

jejune  (je-jon'),  a.  [<  L.  jejunus,  fasting,,  hun- 
gry, barren,  empty,  dry,  feeble,  poor:  see  dine.'] 
1 f.  Scantily  supplied  or  furnished ; attenuated ; 
poor. 

In  gross  and  turbid  streams  there  might  be  contained 
nutriment,  and  not  in  jejune  or  limpid  water. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Barren;  unfurnished;  wanting  pith  or  in- 
terest, as  a literary  production ; devoid  of  sense 
or  knowledge,  as  a person;  dry;  uninteresting; 
shallow. 

I now  and  then  get  a baite  at  philosophy,  but  it  is  so 
little  and  jejune  as  I despair  of  satisfaction  ’till  I am 
againe  restor’d  to  the  Society. 

Evelyn,  To  the  Dean  of  Rippon. 

Farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 

Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a tune. 

Couper,  Retirement,  L 711. 
jejunely  (je-jon'li),  adv.  In  a jejune,  empty, 
dry,  or  barren  manner. 

jejuneness  (je-jon'nes),  n.  If.  Attenuation; 
fineness;  thinness. 

There  are  three  causes  of  fixation  : the  even  spreading 
hot  h of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts ; the  closeness  of  the 
tangible  parts  ; and  the  jejuneness  or  extream  comminu- 
tion of  spirits.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 799. 

2.  Barrenness;  emptiness;  deficiency  of  inter- 
est, importance,  or  knowledge;  want  of  sub- 
stantial or  attractive  qualities : as,  jejuneness 
of  style  in  a book. 

jejunity  (je-jo'ni-ti),  n.  [<  L.  jejunita(t-)s, 
< jejunus:  see  jejune .]  Jejuneness;  meager- 
ness; brevity.  [Rare.] 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length  of  a 
competent  letter.  Bentley,  Letters,  p.  261. 

jejunum  (je-jo'num),«.;  pl.jcjuna  (-na).  [NL., 
neut.  of  Y.  jejunus,  dry:  see  jejune.]  "In  anat., 
the  second  division  of  the  small  intestine,  of  un- 
certain extent,  intervening  between  the  duode- 
num and  the  ileum;  more  fully,  the  inteslinum 
jejunum:  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  empty  after  death.  See  intestine. 

Jekyll’s  Act.  Same  as  Gin  Act  (which  see, 
under  ginb). 

jelerang  (jel'e-rang),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
species  of  squirrel,  Sciurus  javanensis,  found  in 
Java,  India,  and  Cochin-China.  It  is  variable 
in  color,  but  commonly  is  dark-brown  above 
and  golden-yellow  below, 
jell  (jel),  v.  i.  [<  jell-y1.]  To  assume  the  con- 
sistence of  jelly.  [Colloq.] 

The  jelly  won’t  Jell  — and  I don’t  know  what  to  do ! 

L.  SI.  Alcott,  Little  Women,  ii.  5. 
jelletite  (jel'e-tit),  n.  [After  J.  II.  Jeltet,  who 
described  it.]  A variety  of  lime-iron  garnet,  of  a 
_ green  color,  found  near  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
jellico  (jel'i-ko),  n.  [A  corruption  of  angelica.] 
1 . The  plant  Angelica  sylvestris.  Also  jeelico. 
— 2.  A plant  of  St.  Helena,  Slum  Helenianum, 
whose  stems  are  used  uncooked  for  food, 
jellied  (jel'id),«.  [(jelly1  + -ed-.]  1.  Brought 
to  the  consistence  of  jelly. — 2.  Having  the 
sweetness  of  jelly. 

The  kiss  that  sips 

The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

jellify  (jel'i-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  jellified,  ppr. 
jellifying.  [<  jelly1  + -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  make 
into  a jelly;  reduce  to  a gelatinous  state. 
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The  jeweller  nearly  fainted  with  alarm,  and  poor  But-  jemmy1  (jem'i),  w. ; pi.  jemmies  (-iz).  [Appar. 

- ”1-~ *“"*  a particular  use  of  Jemmy,  Jimmy,  dim.  of  Jem, 

Jim,  colloq.  abbreviations  of  Jeames,  James. 
See  jack1,  and  cf.  in  first  sense  billy  and  betty. 
Less  prob.  due  to  jimmal,  jimmer,  forms  of  gim- 
mel,  (jimmal , gimbal,  a double  ring,  in  the  obs. 
occasional  sense  of  a mechanical  device.]  1. 
A short  crowbar,  especially  as  used  by  burg- 
lars: often  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  carried 
without  discovery.  Also  jimmy. 

They  call  for  crow-bars — Jemmies  is  the  modern  name 
they  bear. 

They  burst  through  lock,  and  holt,  and  bar. 

Barham,  Iugoldsby  Legends,  II.  117. 

2.  A sheep’s  head  baked.  [Eng.] 

She  . . . returned  with  a . . . dish  of  sheep’s  heads, 
which  gave  occasion  to  several  pleasant  witticisms, 
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ter-Fingers  was  completely  jellified  with  fear. 

J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  230. 

Development  had  occurred  in  the  various  fluid  media, 
and  upon  the  jellified  blood-serum.  Medical  News,  L.  287. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  gelatinous ; turn  into 
jelly. 

Jellifying  is  a term  applied  to  soap  which,  after  being 
dissolved  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  sets  into  a jelly 
when  cold.  Watt,  Soap  making,  p.  235. 

jellop  (jel'op),  n.  S eejewlap. 
jelloped  (jel'opt),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  wattled . 
jelly1  (jel'i),  nr,  pi.  jellies  (-iz).  [Formerly  #<%; 
★<  ME.  cjcly,  gele,  < OF.  gelce,  a frost,  also  jelly, 
prop.  fern,  of  gele  (<  L.  gelatus),  frozen,  pp.  of 
geler,  < L.  gclare,  freeze,  congeal:  see  congeal, 
gelid,  gelatin.']  1.  A viscous  or  glutinous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  solution  of  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, animal  or  vegetable ; lienee,  any  substance 
of  semisolid  consistence. 

Out,  vile  jelly  Tan  eye]  1 

Where  is  thy  lustre  now?  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7,  83. 

Were 't  not  in  court, 

I would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  rais’d  by  the  food 

Snatch’d  from  poor  clients’  mouths,  into  a jelly. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 

[Edingtonite]  affords  a jelly  with  muriatic  acid. 

Dana,  Mineralogy  (1868),  p.  417. 

2.  The  thickened  juice  of  fruit,  or  any  gelati- 
nous substance,  prepared  for  food : as,  currant 
or  guava  jelly ; calf ’s-f  oot  jelly  ; meat  jelly . 

Jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


jeopardy 

sonal  names  being  often  attached  to  mechanical 
contrivances  (cf.  jack1,  jemmy1,  betty,  etc.) ; but 
in  the  present  case  there  is  prob.  an  allusion  to 
E.  dial,  jenny-spinner,  jinny-spinner,  the  crane- 
fly,  also  called  in  Sc.  spinning-Maggie  and  Jenny 
Nettles .]  1.  A female  bird:  used  especially  as 

a prefix,  as  in  jenny-heron,  jenmj-how\et,jenny- 
jay,  jenny-men,  etc.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Specifically 
— 2.  A wren:  usually  called  jenny -wren. — 3. 
A female  ass : also  called  jenny-ass. 

Down  trots  a donkey  to  the  wicket-gate, 

With  Mister  Simon  Gubbins  on  his  back;  . . . 

“ Jenny  be  dead,  Miss  — but  1’ze  brought  ye  Jack; 

He  doesn’t  give  no  milk  — but  he  can  bray.” 

Hood,  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson. 

4.  A spinning-jenny  (which  see), 
jenny-ass  (jen'i-as),  «.  Afemaleass;  a jenny. 


founded  upon  the  singular  coincidence  of  jemmies  being  a jenny-CrUClle  gen  l-krucl  1),  n. 
cant  name  common  to  them  and  ...  an  ingenious  in-  wren,  1. 
strument  much  used  in  his  profession. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xx. 

3.  A great-coat.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  pi.  A kind 
of  woolen  cloth.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 


Same  as  jenny- 


jemmy- 


3.  A mixture  of  gelatin  and  glycerin,  used  as  jeneperet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  juniper. 
a medium  for  mounting  microscopic  objects. — jenequen  (hen'e-ken),  n.  Same  as  henequen. 
Jelly  ofhartahorn.  See  hartshorn.— Wharton’s  jelly,  jenite  (yen'it).  “ A 


Same  as  gelatin  of  Wharton  (.which  see,  under  gelatin). 

jelly‘2t  (jel'i),  a.  [Prob.  a var.  of  jolly.  J Excel- 
lent of  its  kind;  worthy.  [Scotch.] 

He’s  doen  him  to  a jelly  hunt’s  ha’, 

Was  far  frae  ony  town. 

King  Henry  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  147). 

The  Provost  o’  the  town, 

A jelly  man,  well  worthy  of  a crown. 

Shirre/8,  Poems,  p.  33. 

jelly-bag  (jel'i-bag),  n.  A bag  through  which 
jelly  is  distilled. 

jellyfish  (jel'i-fish),  n.  Apopularname  of  many 
kinds  of  acalephs.  medusas,  sea-blubbers,  or 


jenny-spinner  (jen'i-spin//er),  n.  [Also  jinny- 
spinner;  < Jenny,  fern,  name  (see  jenny),  + spin- 
ner.] The  crane-fly.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
jenny-wren  (jen'i-ren'),  h.  1.  A wren.  Also 
jenny-crudle. — 2.  Herb-robert,  Geranium  1 io- 
bertianum. 

jenteryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  gentry. 
jentlet,  jentilt,  a.  Obsolete  forms  of  gentle. 
jentmant,  n-  A gentleman.  Davies. 

Bawawe  what  ye  say  (ko  I)  of  such  a jentman. 

Nay /I  feare  him  not  (ko  she),  doe  the  best  he  can. 

Udall,  Itoister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

jeofailt  (jef'al),  n.  [In  old  law-books  jeofaile, 

Buck.  I'll  on  with  my  jemmy  s : none  of  your  black  bags  repr.  OF.  je  ( jeo ) faille,  I fail,  I am  mistaken, 
and  jack-boots  for  me.  Foote,  Englishman  in  Paris,  i.  or  j>ai  failli,  I have  failed*,  je,  < L.  ego  = E.  I ; 

at,  1st  pers.  pres.  ind.  of  aver,  avoir,  < L.  habere 
— E.  have;  faille,  pres,  ind.,  failli,  pp.,  of  fail- 
Adifferent  orthography  of  Ur  (see  fail1).]  In  law,  an  error  in  pleading  or 


a (jem'i),  a.  and  n.  [Same  as  jimmy 2, 
q.  v.]  I.  a.  Spruce;  neat;  smart;  handy;  dex- 
terous. Also  spelled  gemmy.  [Colloq.] 

A cute  man  is  an  abbreviation  of  acute,  . . . and  signi- 
fies a person  that  is  sharp,  clever,  neat,  or,  to  use  a more 
modern  term , jemmy.  Gentleman's  Mag.,  Sept.,  17t>7. 

Il.t  n.  A sort  of  boot  of  fine  make. 

Buck.  Hark’ee,  Mr.  Subtle,  I’ll  out  of  my  tramels  when 
I hunt  with  the  king. 

Subtle.  Well,  well. 


icyenite:  a synonym  of  ilvaite. 
jennet1  (jen'et),  n.  [Also  written  gennet,  genet, 
early  mod.  E.  ginnet,  genette,  < OF . genette , <1  Sp. 
ginete,  a nag,  also,  as  orig.,  a horseman,  a horse- 
soldier;  of  Moorish  origin,  traced  by  Dozy  to  Ar. 
Zenata,  a tribe  of  Barbary  celebrated  for  its 
cavalry.]  A small  Spanish  horse. 

The  government  is  held  of  the  Pope  by  an  annual  tribute 
of  40,000  ducats  and  a white  genet. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  8,  1645. 

They  were  mounted  a la  gineta,  that  is,  on  the  light 
jennet  of  Andalusia  — a cross  of  the  Arabian.  Prescott. 


other  proceeding,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
mistake  or  an  oversight — Statutes  of  jeofail,  the 
statutes  of  amendment,  particularly  an  English  statute  of 
1340,  whereby  irregularities  and  mistakes  in  legal  proceed- 
ings are  allowed  to  be  corrected  or  to  be  disregarded, 
jeopard  (jep'ard),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  jepard; 
< ME.  jeoparden,  juparten,  hazard,  < jeopardise, 
jeopardy:  see  jeopardy.]  To  put  in  jeopardy; 
expose  to  loss  or  injury;  hazard;  imperil;  en- 
danger. 

Er  that  ye  juparten  so  youre  name, 

Beth  noght  to  hastif  in  this  hote  fare. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1566. 


kihus  ui.  acaxep us,  mcuusaa.  oca-qiuuUvio,  w*  jennet2  n.  See  genet 2. 
sea-nettles;  so  called  from  the  soft,  gelatinoub  jgjuj^Mng  (jeu'et-iug),  w. 


structure.  As  commonly  used,  the  name  applies  espe- 
cially to  those  discophorous  hydrozoans  which  have  an 
umbrella-like  disk,  by  the  pulsation  of  which,  or  its  alter- 
nate dilatation  and  contraction,  they  are  propelled  through 
the  water,  trailing  long  appendages,  which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  nettling  or  stinging  when  they  are  touched.  J elly- 
flsh  are  often  found  swimming  in  shoals  in  summer,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  bathers.  The  different  genera  and 
species  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  ctenophorans  or 
comb-jellies  are  also  called  by  this  name.  See  Acalephce, 

Discophora,  Hydrozoa. 

jelly-lichen  (jel'i-lFken),  n.  One  of  a class  of 
lichens  which  dissolve,  when  wet,  into  a gelati- 
nous pulp.  See  Collemei. 

jelly-plant  (jel'i-plant),  n.  An  Australian  sea- 
weed, Eucheuma  speciosum,  which  affords  an  ex- 
cellent jelly. 

jemblet  (jem'hl),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  gim- 
bal. 

For  a pare  of  Jembles  for  the  stoole  dore  xd. 

Leverton  C'hwardens  Accts.,  1588  (Arch.,  XLI.  366). 

jemidar,  jamadar  (jem'i-,  jam'a-dar),  n.  [Also 
jamidar,  jemudar,  jemmidar,  jematdar,  jemaut- 
dar,  < Hind.  Pers.  jamadar,  tile  chief  or  leader 
of  any  number  of  persons,  an  officer  of  police, 
customs,  or  excise,  a native  subaltern  officer, 
etc.,  < Hind,  jama,  jame,  amount,  aggregate, 
applied  esp.  to  the  debit  or  receipt  side  of 
an  account,  to  rent,  revenue,  etc.  (<  Ar.  jami , 
all,  jimff,  union,  < jama' a,  gather,  assemble),  + 

-dar,  holding,  a holder.]  In  the  army  of  India, 
a native  officer  next  in  rank  to  a subadar,  or 
captain  of  a company  of  Sepoys;  a lieutenant: 
the  name  is  also  applied,  in  the  civil  service,  to 
certain  officers  of  police,  of  the  customs,  etc., 
and,  in  large  domestic  establishments,  to  an  Jennie  harp. 


Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a people  that  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

Judges  v.  18. 

Obviously  too  well  guarded  to  jeopard  the  interests  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Prescott,  1-crd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  I. 


[Formerly  also  jenit- 

ing,  genmting,  geneting,  geniting,  ginniting,  also 
jenetin,  geniton,  the  term,  being  conformed  to 
that  of  hasting  (see  quotation  from  Holland), 

sweeting,  and  other  apple-names,  and  the  first  . =Syn.  To  peril,  imperil,  risk, 
syllable  conformed  to  that  of  E.  Jenkin,  Jenny,  jeoparder  (jep  ar-der),  n. 

Jinny,  etc.,  from  the  same  ult.  source:  < OF.  puts  to  hazard.  „ . ■ , 

Janet,  earlier  Jehannet,  Jehennet,  and  Janot,  jeopardise!  Oep  ar-dis),  n.  [ME.,  as  jeopardy 
Jannot,  earlier  Jeanot,  Jeannot,  Jchannot  (with  + ~lse  -)  .....  j Tm 

corresponding  fem.  Jehannette,  Jeannette,  Jean-  jeopardize  (jep  ar-diz)  p.  t. , wet. , and  . pm 
neton,  E.  Janet,  etc.),  dim.  of  OF.  Jan,  Jean,  jeopardized,  ppr.  jeopardizing.  K leopard  + 


One  who  jeopards  or 


[<  jeopard 

-ize  ; perhaps  suggested  by  jeopardise,  «.]  To 
jeopard.  Also  spelled  jeopardise. 

That  he  should  jeopardize  his  wilful  head 
Only  for  spite  at  me  1 — ’Tis  wonderful ! 

Sir  II.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  II. 


Jehan,  etc.,  ME.  Jan,  Jon,  etc.,  E.  John,  a per- 
sonal name;  in  reference  to  St.  John’s  apple, 

OF.  pomme  de  St.  Jean;  so  called,  it  seems,  be- 
cause, like  a certain  pear  similarly  named  A mire 
Joannet,  or  Joannet,  or  Jeannette,  or  Petit  St. 

Jean,  it  is  ripe  in  some  places  as  early  as  St. 

John’s  day  (June  24th).  Cf.  ME.  perc-ionettes, 

Jeannot  pears  (Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  221). 

The  apple  called  Jolin-apple  or  apple-jolin,  which  jeopardlesst  (jep'ard-les),  a.  [<  jeopard(y)  + 
does  not  ripen  till  late  in  the  season,  being  _/eggj  Without  jeopardy,  or  hazard  or  dan- 
considered  in  perfection  when  withered  (see  ger> 

apple-john),  may  owe  its  name  to  another  cause.  e Better  is  it  therfore  to  embrace  thys  libertie,  yf  it  be 
See  John.  The  explanation  attempted  in  the  eyther  in  thy  power,  or  ieopardles.  J.  U dall,  On  1 Gor.  vii. 
perverted  form  June-eating  (through  junetin,  in  (e01)ar(i0US|  (iep ' ar-dus),  a.  [<  jeopardy  + 

1 r.  nLnuwrl  1 A Vinfl  nf  OClpllT  QTTTim  J “in  -I  I “ • . _ 


Yes,  I have  lost  my  honor  and  my  wife, 

And,  being  moreover  an  ignoble  hound, 

I dare  not  jeopardize  my  life  for  them. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 188. 


Bailey)  is  absurd.]  A kind  of  early  apple. 

Apple  trees  live  a very  short  time : and  of  these  the 
hastie  kind,  or  jenitings,  continue  nothing  so  long  as  those 
that  bear  and  ripen  later.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  44. 

. plums  in  fruit,  gennitings,  quodlins. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 
Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still, 

With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 
To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 


In  July  come  . , 


. See  liarp-seal. 

overseer  or  head  servant  having  general  con-  jenny  (jen'T),  n. ; pi.  jennies  (-iz).  [A  familiar 
trol  of  the  others.  ★use  in  various  senses  of  the  common  fem.  name 

The  Bishop  took  him  into  his  service  as  a jemautdar  or 
head  officer  of  the  peons. 

Bp.  Heber,  Journey  through  Upper  India  (ed.  1844),  I.  65, 

[note. 


-ows.]  Exposed  to  jeopardy  or  danger ; peril- 
ous; hazardous. 

The  fore  fronts  or  frontiers  of  the  two  corners  [of  Uto- 
pia), what  with  boards  and  shelves,  and  what  with  rocks, 
b ejeopardous  and  dangerous. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Fvobinson),  )i.  1. 

If  a man  lead  me  through  a jeopardous  place  by  day,  he 
cannot  hurt  me  so  greatly  as  by  night. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More. 

jeopardouslyt  (jep'iir-dus-li),  adv.  In  a jeop- 
ardous manner;  with  risk  or  danger;  hazard- 
ously. 


Calliaud  had  commenced  an  intrigue  with  some  of  the 
jematdars,  or  captains  of  the  enemy’s  troops. 

James  Mill,  Hist.  Brit.  India,  III.  175. 

jemminess  (jem'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
jemmy  or  spruce;  sprueeness;  neatness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Its  fort  shall  be  either  convenience  or  jemminess. 

Qreville. 


UOC  11X  VOllIUUiJ  OCUOGiJ  V/L  mav  wuimvu  # ^ ...  p-p,  . V -J-1  1 

Jenny,  vulgarly  Jinny,  Jen,  Jin,  early  mod.  E.  jeopardy  (jep'ar-di),  n.  [Early  mod.  L.  also 

- ■ - - 1 • ” ” ' jeoparclie,  jeoperdie;  < ME.  jepardie,  jeopardie, 

jopardie,  jeperclie,  jeupardye  (appar.  simulat- 
ing OF.  jeu  perdu,  a lost  game),  more  correct- 
ly jupartic,  jupertie,  < OF.  jeu  parti,  lit.  a divid- 
ed game,  i.  e.  an  even  game,  an  even  chance,  < 
ML.  jocus  partitus,  an  even  chance,  an  alterna- 
tive: lj.jocus  (j  OF.  jeu),  jest,  play,  game ; par- 
titus (>  OF.  parti),  pp.  of  partire,  divide:  see 
joke  and  party.]  It.  An  even  chance ; a game 
evenly  balanced  ; also  a problem  in  chess. 


Jeny,  anotherform  of  Janie,  Janey,  dim.  of  Jane 
< I\  Jeanne  (<  ML.  Joanna),  fem.  of  Jean,  < 
LL.  Joannes,  John:  see  John.  Cf.  jenneting. 
The  spinning- jenny  (called  in  F., after  E .Jean- 
nette) (def.  4)  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  by 
Arkwright  after  his  wife,  Jenny ; but  accord- 
ing to  a grandson  of  Jacob  Hargreaves,  the  in- 
ventor, it  is  a corruption  of  gin,  a contraction 
of  engine  (Webster’s  Diet.,  ed.  1864).  Gin  would 
easily  suggest  Jin,  Jinny,  Jenny , familiar  per- 


jeopardy 

Myn  estat  now  lyth  in  jupartie. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  li.  465. 

But  God  wolde,  I had  oones  or  twyes 
Yconde  and  knowe  the  jeupardyes 
. That  cowde  the  Greke  Pictagoras, 

I shulde  have  pleyde  the  bet  at  ches. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  666. 

2.  Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury ; hazard ; 
danger;  peril.  A person  is  in  legal  jeopardy,  within 
the  constitutional  protection  against  being  put  twice  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  when  he  is  put  upon  trial, 
before  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  indictment 
or  information  which  is  sufficient  in  form  and  substance  to  ~+ 

sustain  a conviction,  and  a jury  has  been  sworn,  unless  .j^LgUG,  V.  t. 
such  jury,  without  having  rendered  a verdict,  were  dis-  jGrgUer,  71. 
charged  for  good  cause  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  ^ “ 
by  absolute  necessity),  or  by  the  consent  of  the  accused. 


3226 

into  a jeremiad  as  to  the  prospects  of  Protestantism,  more 
dismal  than  any  ever  uttered  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  204. 


jerkingly 


Happy  is  he  that  can  beware  by  another  man’s  jeopardy. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
Is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  ? 2 Sam.  xxiii.  17. 

=Syn.  2.  Peril,  etc.  See  danger  and  risk. 

jepardt,  jepardyt.  Obsolete  forms  of  jeopard, 
jeopardy. 

jequirity  beans.  See  Abrus. 

jerboa  (jer-bo'ii  or  jer'bo-ii),  n.  [Also  yerbo, 
gerboa,  gerbua,  < NL.  jerboa,  < Ar.  yarbu',  in 
Barbary  yerbo',  the  jerboa,  also  the  flesh  of  the 
back  and  loins.  The  name  alludes  to  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  animal’s  hind  legs.]  A 
rodent  quadruped  of  the  family  Dipodidx, 
subfamily  Dipodinse,  and  especially  of  the  ge- 
nus Dipus;  a gerbil,  or  jumping-mouse  of  the 
old  world.  There  are  about  30  species,  of  three  genera, 
Dipus,  Alactaga,  and  Platycercomys.  The  best  known, 
and  the  one  to  which  the  native  name  has  special  refer- 
ence, is  Dipus  eegypticus,  a curious  and  interesting  animal 


Jeremianic  (jer''/e-nn-an'ik),  a.  [<  Jeremiah 
(see  def.)  + -an  + -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  hook  the  Jeremianic 
authorship  of  which  has  been  entirely  or  in  part  denied. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  028. 

jerfalcon  (jer,fa//kn),  n.  The  etymologically 
. correct  spelling  of  gerfalcon. 

* See  jerk2. 

„ , ...  8 tie  jerker2. 

Jericho  (jer'i-ko),  n.  [With  ref.  to  Jericho  in 
Palestine,  esp.,  in  def.  1.  and  the  second  phrase, 
in  allusion  to  2 Sam.  x.  4,  5 : “ Wherefore  Hanun 
took  David’s  servants,  and  shaved  off  the  one 
half  of  their  beards,  . . . and  sent  them  away,  jerk2,  jerque  (jfirk) 

’amr  dt  .TcxYMrtlwv  1 /invnn/i  / 


upon  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  below  the  knee-cap, 
produces  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscle* 
of  the  leg,  which  is  straightened  with  a jerk.  This  is 
technically  called  knee-jerk,  and  the  same  action  in  other 
parts  receives  qualifying  terms,  as  chin-jerk,  etc. 

4.  pi.  The  paroxysms  or  violent  spasmodic 
movements  sometimes  resulting  from  excite- 
ment in  connection  with  religious  services. 
Specifically  called  the  jerks.  [Western  and 
southern  U.  S.] 

These  Methodis’  sets  people  crazy  with  the  jerks  I’ve 
hearn  tell.  E.  Eggleston,  Circuit  Rider,  xii. 


— — ~ — ...  uvuu  tuci  iu  yy  cl  j . 

And  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  until 
your  beards  be  grown,  and  then  return.”]  1 . A 
place  of  tarrying — that  is,  a prison. — 2.  A 
place  very  distant;  a remote  place:  as,  to  wish 

one  in  Jericho. — From  Jericho  to  June,  a great  dis- 
tance. * 


5f.  A sneer;  sarcasm. 

The  question  ere  while  mov’d  who  he  is  . . . may  re- 
turne  with  a more  just  demand,  who  he  is  not  of  place  and 
knowledge  never  so  mean,  under  whose  contempt  and  jerk 
these  men  are  not  deservedly  falne? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
v.  t.  [Sometimes  spelled 
jcrgue  (cf.  deriv.  jerker^,  less  commonly jerquer, 
jerguer );  prob.  an  accom.  form,  < It.  cercare 
(pron.  cher-ka're),  search  (cf.  ccrcatore , cer- 
cante , a searcher):  see  search .]  In  the  English 
custom-house,  to  search,  as  a vessel,  for  un- 
entered goods. 


cniereu  goods. 

His  kick  was  tremendous,  and  when  he  had  his  boots  on  ierk3  ierkv2  /lArk  iAr'bn  « rv 
f*™”  * .»*■  own,  which  he  had  4^’,  ( 


Jerboa  (I)ipus  eegypticus). 

of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  living  in  communities  in  extensive 
and  intricate  underground  galleries.  The  hind  legs  of 
the  animal  are  extremely  long,  and  so  great  is  its  power 
of  jumping  that  it  seems  hardly  to  touch  the  ground  as  it 
bounds  along.  The  metatarsals  are  very  elongate  and  are 
united  to  form  one  bone,  as  is  the  case  among  birds. 
The  tail  of  the  jerboa  is  longer  than  the  body,  very  slender, 
and  tufted  at  the  end,  and  may  serve  as  a balance  during 
the  flying  leaps.  The  fore  feet  are  very  short ; the  ears  are 
large  and  rounded.  The  size  of  the  animal  is  6 or  8 inches 
without  the  tail,  and  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  the  rat 
or  mouse,  the  jerboas  belonging  to  the  myomorphic  group 
*of  rodents. 

jerboa-mouse  (jer'bo-a-mous),  n.  An  animal 
of  the  genus  Dipodomys,  of  North  America ; one 
of  the  pouched  mice,  pocket-mice,  or  kangaroo- 
rats.  See  Dipodomys. 

Jerboidae  (jer-bo'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Jerboa  + 
Jdce.)  The  jerboas:  same  as  Dipodidce. 
jereed,  jerid  (je-red'),  n.  [Also  written  jerrid, 
jereed,  djereed,  djerrid  ; < Turk,  jerid,  Pers.  jarid, 
< Ar.  jerid,  jarid,  a rod,  shaft,  esp.  the  javelin 
of  a Horseman.]  1.  A wooden  javelin  about 
five  feet  long,  used  by  horsemen  in  Persia  and 
Turkey  in  certain  games,  especially  in  mock 
fights. 

In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  st.  25. 

Right  through  ring  and  ring  runs  the  djereed. 

Southey. 

2.  A game  in  which  this  javelin  is  used, 
jeremejeffite  (properly  yer-e-me'yef-it), n.  [Af- 
ter a Russian  mineralogist,  Jeremejeff .]  A rare 
borate  of  aluminium  found  near  Adun-Tsehi- 
lon  in  Siberia.  It  occurs  in  colorless  hexagonal 
crystals  resembling  beryl, 
jeremiad,  jeremiade  (jer-e-mi'ad),  n.  [<  F.  je 

vo.minrlp  • q o . Tovamin  -4-  rr/71  nn  Tl : „ „ 


--  w viuvnuuuo,  xxiiu  w noil  lie  11(111  lllo  UUUto  Oil 

would  — to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  holy  wars  — would  send  a man  from  Jeri- 
cho to  J une.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends  (Grey  Dolphin). 

To  stay  or  tarry  in  Jericho  (until  one’s  beard  is  grown), 
to  wait  in  retirement  or  obscurity  (until  one  grows  wiser). 
Who  would,  to  curbe  such  insolence,  I know, 

Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jericho 

Untill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

Heywood,  Ilierarchie,  iv.  208. 
[Humorous  in  all  senses  and  applications.] 
jerid,  n.  See  jereed. 

jerk1  (j5rk),  v.  [Recorded  (first  in  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century)  in  3 forms:  (1)  jerk  (ierk, 
n.,  Levins,  1570),  jerke;  (2)  qerke  (Minsheu, 
1627),  cf.  “ girk, J 

(Halliwell) ; (3)  ,, ^ yu, 
orig.  strike  or  beat,  esp.  with  a whip  or  rod.  The 
typical  form  is  yerk,  the  initial  j and  g being 
palatal,  and  not  sibilant.  Origin  uncertain ; an 
equiv.  term  jert  (Cotgrave)  suggests  that  all 
these  forms  are  dial,  variations  of  the  older 
gird,  which  has  the  same  sense.  See  yerk.)  I. 
trans.  1.  To  strike  or  beat,  as  with  a whip  or 
rod;  strike  smartly.  [Now  only  Scotch.] 

With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  v.  26. 
Fouetter  [F.],  to  scourge,  lash,  yerke  or  jerk.  Cotgrave. 

Now  I am  fitted ! 

I have  made  twigs  to  jerk  myself. 

Shirley,  liyde  Park,  iii.  2. 
2.  To  pull  or  thrust  with  sudden  energy;  act 
upon  with  a twitching  or  snatching  motion  * 

move  wit1,  — : ■' c “ 

or  words 

the  hors e jerked  out  his  heels. 

I snatched  at  the  lappets  of  his  coat,  and  jerked  him  into 
Airs.  Well  more’ s parlor. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  Lazarus  in  London,  iv.  10. 


qui,  dried  meat.]  Meat  cut  into  strips  and 
cured  by  drying  it  in  the  open  air. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appears,  the  captain  started  to  where 
they  left  some  jerk  hanging  on  the  evening  before. 

W.  De  Hass,  Hist.  Early  Settlements,  p.  389. 

jerk3  (jferk),  v.  t.  [Chiefly  as  pp.  adj.,  in  the 
phrase  jerked  beef;  < jerk'A,  n.)  To  cure,  as 
meat,  especially  beef,  by  cutting  into  long  thin 
pieces  and  drying  in  the  sun. 

When  he  [the  Rocky  Mountain  hunter]  can  get  no  fresh 
meat,  lie  fallB  back  on  his  stock  of  jerked  venison,  dried  in 
long  strips  over  the  fire  or  in  the  sun. 

u),  jctkc;  ( j.)  pence  ^iviinsneu,  . The  Century,  XXXVI.  832. 

a rod,  also  to  chastise  or  beat”  jerker1  (jer'ker),  n.  [<jcrlj  + -er1.]  1.  One 

ycrlc,  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  yerk,  yark:  who  jerks ; one  who  moves  something  in  a quick, 
?at.  esn.with  a.  whin  or  rod  Tl»  spasmodic  way;  in  the  quotation,  onewho  whips 

or  lashes. 

Let  ’em  alone,  Frank ; I’ll  make  ’em  their  own  justice 
and  a jerker.  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  3. 

2.  One  who  makes  quick,  spasmodic  motions ; 
especially,  one  who  suffers  from  involuntary 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs  or  features. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  these  manifestations,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  generally  appeared  in  convents.  ...  In 
Protestant  countries  they  appear  in  times  of  great  religious 
excitement,  and  especially  when  large  bodies  of  young  wo- 
men are  submitted  to  the  influence  of  noisy  and  frothy 
preachers.  Well-known  examples  of  this  in  America  are 
seen  in  the  “Jumpers,”  Jerkers.  and  various  revival  ex- 
travagances. . Pop.  Sc i.  Mo.,  XXXV.  148. 

3.  A cyprinoid  fish,  Ilybopsis kentuckiensis:  same 
witn  a twitching  or  snatching  motion ; as  hornyhead. 

with  quick,  sharp  force:  often  with  a word  jerker2,  jerquer  (jer'ker),  n.  [Also  written  jer- 
Tds  of  direction : as,  to  jerk  open  a door;  guer:  see  jerk2.)  In  the  English  custom-house, 
orse  jerked  out  his  heels.  an  officer  who  searches  vessels  for  unentered 

goods.  [Colloq.] 

I have  heard  tell  that  she’s  three  parts  slaver  and  one 
part  pirate;  and  I wonder  the  custom-house  jerkers  don’t 
In  attempting  to  dash  through  a thicket,  his  hat  has  seize  her‘  Sola. 

been  ieried  from  his  head,  his  powder-horn  and  shot-  jerkin1  (jfsr'kin),  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  jirkin ; prob. 
anch  torn  from  around  ins  neck.  0f  D.  origin  (see  1st  quot.),  < OD.  * jurkjFen  or 

*jurken,  < jurk,  a frock,  + dim.  -ken,  E.  -kin.) 
A short  close-fitting  coat  or  jacket,  worn  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  term 
is  used  loosely  to  include  on  the  one  hand  the  doublet,  and 
on  the  other  the  buff-coat,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms ; it 
was  even  used  for  a surcoat,  or  coat  worn  over  armor. 
With  dutchkin  dublets,  and  with  Jerkins  iaggde. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  83. 
And  all  kinde  of  leather  ware,  as  gloues,  poyntes,  gyrdles, 
skins  for  ierkins. 

Stafford,  A Briefe  Conceipt  (1581),  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  88. 
Is  not  a buff  jerkin  a most  sweet  robe  of  durance? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2,  49. 
His  attire  was  a riding-cloak,  which,  when  open,  dis- 
played a handsome  jerkin,  overlaid  with  lace. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  i. 


pouch  torn  from  around  his  neck. 

W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  202. 

W e poor  puppets,  jerked  by  unseen  wires. 

Lowell,  Commemoration  Ode. 

3.  To  throw  with  a quick,  sharp  motion;  spe- 
cifically, to  throw  with  the  hand  lower  than  the 
elbow,  with  an  impulse  given  by  sudden  colli- 
sion of  the  forearm  with  the  hip : as,  to  jerk  a 
stone. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  make  a sudden  spasmodic 
motion;  give  a start;  move  twitchingly. 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance  meet, 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet.  Dryden. 

He  was  seized  with  that  curious  nervous  affection  which 
originates  in  these  religious  excitements,  and  disappears 
with  them.  He  jerked  violently  — his  jerking  only  adding 
to  his  excitement,  which  in  turn  increased  the  severity  . . . 

of  his  contortions.  E.  Eggleston,  Circuit  Rider,  xiv.  jerkin2  Qer'kin), 


, — „ __  „ A young  salmon : same  a 

2f.  To  sneer;  carp;  speak  sarcastically.  girikin. 

By  the  way  h ejerkes  at  some  mens  reforming  to  models  Tkin  t (jer  km),  w.  [Contr.  of  jerfalcon.']  Th< 
___ — , J— v xxx x „.  Lx  x . , of  Religion.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes  viii  male  01  tne  gerfalcon. 

remiade ; as  Jeremiah  + -ad1,  as  m Iliad,  etc.:  jerki  (j6rk)  „ r<  ,,  1 A h t / jerkiness  (jer'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qualit' 

“fe™xS!  t0  Lamentations  of  Jpijnj  0r  twitch;  a sudden  throw  or  toss^  of  being  •jerky  or  sPasmodic. 

a jolt ; a twitching  or  spasmodic  motion.  In  our.  comm°n  conversation  we  can  give  pleasure  am 

r.;„  r,T  TT,  J escape  sharp  tones  by  avoiding  jerkiness  in  speech. 

His  jade  gave  him  a jerk.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods.  j.  p.  Clarice,  Self-Culture,  p.  12S 

The  Ship  tossed  like  an  Egg-shell,  so  that  I never  felt  ierkinet  tifer'ki-nef)  n TSc  iirkinet  alsnwrit 
such  uncertain  Jerks  in  a Ship.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  82.  !'  A,  Jennet, ^aiso  wnt 

o Ac  j 1 7 , ten,  mrprop. , girlaenet ; (.jerkin1  + -et.  Cf.ioi 

2.  A sudden  spring  or  bound;  a start;  a leap;  s i..f  i J 

a sally. 

Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man  ; and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but 
for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks 
of  invention?  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2,  129. 

3.  An  involuntary  spasmodic  contraction  of 

a muscle,  due  to  reflex  action  resulting  from  a jerkingly  (jer'king-li),  adv.  In  a jerking  man 
blow  or  other  external  stimulus.  Thus,  a blow  ner;  with  or  by  jerks. 


ow  vioiiicu.  iix  x cioi cucc  tu  tut;  uainen rations  or 
Jeremiah,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.] Lamentation ; an  utterance  of  grief  or 
sorrow;  a complaining  tirade:  used  with  a spice 
of  ridicule  or  mockery,  implying  either  that 
the  grief  itself  is  unnecessarily  great,  or  that 
the  utterance  of  it  is  tediously  drawn  out  and 
attended  with  a certain  satisfaction  to  the  ut- 
terer. 

He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless  jere- 
miad. Lamb,  To  Southey. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mournful  grandeur  with 
which  he  used  to  open  his  snuff-box,  take  a preliminary 
pinch,  fold  and  unfold  the  sombre  bandanna,  and  launch 


net.']  An  outer  jacket  worn  by  women;  a sort 
of  bodice  without  whalebone. 

My  lady’s  gown,  there’s  gairs  upon ’t ; . . . 

But  Jenny’s  jimps  an ’ jirkinet, 

My  lord  thinks  meikle  mail*  upon ’t. 

Bums,  My  Lady’s  Gown. 


jerkin-head 

jerkin-head  (j<Sr'kin-hed),  n.  [Origin  uncer- 
tain; perh.  for  jerking-.']  In  arch.,  the  end  of 
a roof  when  it  is  formed 
into  a shape  intermedi- 
ate between  a gable  and 
a hip,  the  gable  rising 
about  half-way  to  the 
ridge,  so  that  it  is  left 
with  a truncated  shape, 
and  the  roof  being  hip- 
ped or  inclined  back- 
ward from  this  level. 

Also  called  shread-liead. 

Gwilt. 

jerky1  (jer'ki),  a.  and  n. 


Jerkin-head  Roof. 


[(.  jerk1  + -i/i.]  I.  a.  Of 
a jerking  character ; act- 
ing by  jerks ; spasmodic ; 
capricious;  impatient. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  in  the  jerky  way  of  poor  people,  to 
whom  tears  are  a hindrance. 

J.  W.  Palmer , After  his  Kind,  p.  255. 

The  best  teaching  is  not  feverish  or  jerky , but  deliber- 
ate, steady,  harmonious. 

New  Eng.  Jour,  of  Education,  XIX.  41. 

n.  n. ; pi.  jerkies  (-kiz).  See  the  extract. 

The  liveliest  travelling  was  by  jerky,  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican farm -waggon  without  springs.  You  sat  on  a board 
laid  across  the  waggon-box ; that  is,  you  tried  to  sit,  for 
truly  half  the  time  you  spent  in  the  air,  stiffening  your 
arms  to  temper  the  bump  bound  to  meet  your  return  to 
the  seat.  W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  108. 

jerky2  (jer'ki),  n.  See  jerks. 

Jeroboam  (jer-o-bo'am),  n.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  Jeroboam,  ' ‘ a mighty  man  of  valour” 
(1  Ki.  xi.  28),  who  became  king  of  Israel.]  A 
large  bowl  or  goblet,  generally  of  metal.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  coloration  of  Ludlow  formerly  possessed  a jero- 
boam,  which  was  used  as  a grace-cup  or  loving-cup  at  the 
bailiff’s  feasts.  //.  S.  Cumings. 

jeroffleret,  ».  An  obsolete  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  gillyflower. 

jeropigia,  n.  A variant  of  geropigia. 
jerount,  n.  [ME.,  spelled  irreg.  jeryne;  appar. 
< OP.  *jeron,  geron,  giron,  gieron,  a back  of 
leather,  a robe,  tunic,  lap,  bed,  tile,  etc.,  orig. 
anything  circular,  a gyron : see  gyron .]  A piece 
of  armor,  apparently  of  leather. 

Armede  hym  in  a actone  with  orfraeez  fulle  ryche, 
Aboven  one  that  a jeryne  of  Acres  owte  over, 

Aboven  that  a jesseraunt  of  jentylle  maylez, 

A jupone  of  Jcrodyne  jaggede  in  schredez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 903. 

jerque,  v.  t.  See  jerk2. 
jerquer,  n.  See  jerker 2. 
jerrid,  n.  S eejereed. 

jerry  (jer'i),  n. ; pi.  jerries  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
★scure;  prob.  ult.  from  the  name  Jerry,  a famil- 
iar abbr.  of  Jeremiah.']  Aman  who  erects  flimsy 
buildings;  a speculator  who  constructs  houses 
hastily  and  unsubstantially, 
jerry-builder  (jer'i-bil"der),  ».  Same  as  jerry. 

How  many  householders  have  suffered  from  the  scamped 
work  of  jerry  -builders?  Quarterly  Ben.,  CXLV.  67. 


See  mate 1. 

See  pine,  etc. 
To  throw;  jerk. 


jerry-building  (jer'i-bil  'ding),  n. 
careless  construction  of  houses. 


Cheap  and 


No  premium  is  required  to  encourage  the  development 
of  jerry-building.  Nature,  XXX.  31. 

jerry-built  (jer'i-bilt),  a.  Constructed  hastily 
and  with  flimsy  materials. 

The  first  thought  naturally  was  that  these  jerry-built 
houses  would  be  shaken  down  like  a pack  of  cards. 

Nature,  XXX.  31. 

jerry-shop  (jer'i-shop),  n.  A low  dram-shop. 

A worse  than  jerry-shop  over  the  way  raged  like  Bedlam 

^.or  Erebus.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

jersey  (jfer'zi),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  jarsey, 
jarsy,  jarzie ; so  called  from  Jersey,  formerly 
also  Jarsey  (<  F.  Jersey),  one  of  the  Channel  Is- 
lands, < Ij.  Ccesarea,  a name  of  various  places, 
applied  in  later  times  to  the  island,  < Ccesar, 
Ctesar : see  Ccesar.  The  province,  now  the 
State,  of  New  Jersey  (NL.  Nova  Ccesarea)  was 
so  named  in  1664,  in  the  grant  to  the  proprie- 
tors, Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
after  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  Sir  George 
Carteret  had  defended  against  the  Long  Par- 
liament.] I.  n.  1.  Fine  woolen  yarn ; fine  or 
select  wool,  separated  from  the  inferior  quality 
by  combing. 

Her  [the  Queen  of  Scots’]  hose  were  wosted,  watched- 
coloured,  wrought  with  silver  about  the  clocks,  and  whit 
jarzie  vnder  them. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  281. 

By  no  meanes  therefore  is  the  present  practice  to  be 
borne,  which  daily  carrieth  away  of  the  finest  sorts  of 
wools  ready  combed  into  jarsies  for  worke,  which  they 
pack  up  as  bales  of  cloth.  Golden  Fleece  (1657). 
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2.  A close-fitting  upper  garment,  extending  to 
the  hips,  made  of  elastic  woolen  or  silk  mate- 
rial, and  worn  with  some  variation  of  form  by 
both  men  and  women. 

Now  each  house  has  its  own  uniform  of  cap  and  jersey, 
of  some  lively  colour. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5, 

His  dress  was  well  adapted  for  displaying  his  deep  square 
chest  and  sinewy  arms  — a close  fitting  jersey,  and  white 
trousers  girt  by  a broad  black  belt. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingston,  i. 

II.  a.  Made  of  fine  woolen  yarn  or  pure 
wool. 

If  I be  not  found  in  carnation  Jersey-stockings,  blue 
devils’  breeches,  with  three  gards  down,  and  my  pocket  i’ 
the  sleeves,  I’ll  ne’er  look  you  i’  the  face  again. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 
Jersey  cloth,  woolen  stockinet.— Jersey-comb,  in  her., 
a bearing  representing  a comb  with  long  curved  teeth, 
such  as  is  used  by  wool-combers. — Jersey  flannel,  a fab- 
ric resembling  stockinet,  but  with  a long  and  soft  pile  on 
one  side. 

J ersey  lightning,  livelong.  See  lightning,  live- 
long. 

Jersey  mates,  Jersey  team. 

Jersey  pine,  tea,  thistle,  etc. 
jertf  (jert),  v.  t.  [See  jerk1.] 

Cotgrave. 
jerupigia,  n.  See  geropigia. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  cherry,  cowslip,  had- 
dock, oak,  pony,  etc.  See  artichoke,  etc. 
jervilie  ( jer'vin),  n.  [<  Sp.  jerva,  the  poison  of 
the  Veratrum  album,  + -ine2.]  A crystalline 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  Veratrum 
album,  along  with  veratrine. 
jeshamy  (jesh'a-mi),  n.  A corruption  of  jas- 
mine. [Colloq.’,Eng.] 

jess  (jes),  n.  [Usually  in  pi.  jesses;  < ME.  ges,  < 
OF.  ges,  gies,  giez,  gets,  or  without  nom.  -s,  get, 
giet,  later  as  pi.  gects,  F .jet  = Pr.  get  — It.  (obs. ) 
geto,  < ML.  jactus,  a jess : so  called  from  their 
use  in  letting  the  hawk  fly,  being  the  same  as 
OF.  get,  giet,  later  gect,ject,  F.  jet,  < L.  jactus,  a 
throw,  cast:  see  jet1.]  A short  strap,  usually 
of  leather,  sometimes  of  silk  or  other  mate- 
rial, fastened  about  the  leg  of  a hawk  used  in 
falconry,  and  continually  worn.  The  leash,  when 
used,  is  secured  to  this.  But  the  term  jess  must  be  taken 
to  include  a short  thong  with  a ring  at  the  end,  which  is 
rather  the  leash  and  varvel  of  actual  falconry  than  the  jess 
proper.  This  is  the  heraldic  use  of  the  term.  See  cut 
under  a-la~cuisse. 

If  I do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

I’d  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 

To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3,  261. 

Soar  ye  ne’er  so  high, 

I have  the  jesses  that  will  pull  you  down. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  ii.  2. 

Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  lure. 

Tennyson,  Merlin. 

jess  (jes),  v.  t.  {(.jess,  n.]  To  secure  with  jesses; 
place  the  jesses  on. 

Both  hawks  are  hooded  and  jessed  exactly  as  in  the  old 
knightly  days.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  82. 

_ Jessed  and  belled,  in  her.  See  falcon,  1. 

jessamine,  jessamin  (jes'a-min),  n.  [See  jas- 
mine.] 1.  Same  as  jasmine. 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L 143. 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr’d 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxli. 
2.  In  her.,  the  tincture  white  or  argent  in  bla- 
_ zoning  by  the  system  of  flowers, 
jessamyt  (jes'a-mi),  n.  and  a.  [A  corruption  of 
jessamine.]  I.  n.  1.  The  jasmine. — 2.  A dandy: 
so  called,  it  is  said,  because  it  was  a habit  of  fops 
to  wear  a sprig  of  jasmine  in  their  buttonhole. 

My  labour,  however,  was  not  without  its  reward;  it 
recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies,  and  pro- 
cured me  the  gentle  appellation  of  Jessamy. 

Hawkesworth,  Adventurer,  No.  100. 

II.  a.  Like  jasmine  in  color  or  perfume. 

Towards  evening,  1 took  them  out  to  the  New  Exchange, 
and  there  my  wife  bought  things,  and  I did  give  each  of 
them  a pair  of  jesimy  plain  gloves,  and  another  of  white. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  482. 
jessant  (jes'ant),  a.  [Appar.  intended  for  OF. 
jettant,  jactant,  pushing  forth,  throwing  out 
(ppr.  ol  jet  ter:  see  jet1),  but  prob.  orig.  iessant 
for  *issant,  < OF.  issant,  ppr.  of  isser,  eisser,  ies- 
ser,  issue : see  isli,  and  of . issuant.  The  form  is 
like  OF.  jesavt,  gesant  (F.  gissant),  ppr.  of  gesir, 
< L.  jacere,  lie.]  In  her. : {a) 

Shooting  up  as  a plant.  (6) 

Emerging:  nearly  the  same  as 
issuant,  but  applied  especially 
to  an  animal  which  appears  to 
emerge  from  the  middle  of  an 
ordinary  or  the  like,  instead  of 
its  upper  edge—jessant-de-lls, 

in  her.,  having  a fleur-de-lis  passing  Jessant-de-lis. 
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through  it  and  showing  below  as  well  as  above : used  com- 
monly of  the  head  of  a creature,  as  a leopard,  through 
which  the  fleur-de-lis  seems  to  have  been  drawn. 

Jesse1  (jes'e),  n.  The  name  of  the  fat  her  of  David 
and  ancestor  of  Jesus,  used  in  several  phrases 
with  reference  to  Isa.  xi.  1:  “And  there  shall 
come  forth  a rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.”—  Jesse  can- 
dlestick. (a)  A branched  candlestick  in  which  the 
branches  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  genealogi- 
cal tree  of  Christ’s  descent  from  Jesse.  See  tree  of  Jesse, 
below.  (6)  By  extension  and  erroneously,  any  large  and 
showy  branched  candlestick  or  chandelier  intended  for 
ecclesiastical  use.— Jesse  window,  a painted  window 
containing  a tree  of  Jesse.—  Tree  of  Jesse,  a decorative 
genealogical  tree  representing  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
the  figure  of  Jesse  being  the  root,  and  the  branches  bear- 
ing the  names  and  often  representations  of  his  descend- 
ants. This  was  a design  frequently  carried  out  in  the 
middle  ages  in  stained  glass  or  wall  decoration,  in  sculp- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a branched  candlestick,  etc. 

Jesse2  (jes'e),  n.  [Also  written  Jessie , Jessy ; 
appar.  of  local  origin,  with  some  orig.  ref.  to 
some  one  named  Jesse  or  Jessie. ] A term  oc 
curring  only  in  the  following  phrase:— To  give 
one  Jesse  (sometimes,  to  give  one  particular  Jesse), 
to  give  one  a good  scolding  or  dressing ; punish  one  se- 
verely. [Slang,  U.  S.] 

jesserantt,  jesserauntt  (jes'e-rant),  n.  [Also 
jagerant,  jazerant,  jazerent,  jaserant,  jaserine, 
jazerant;  ME.  jasserant,  jesseraunt,  gesseraunt, 
< OF.  gesseron,  jazeran,  jaseran  (also  jesseran ), 
a chain-mail  shirt,  bracelet,  or  necklace,  F.  ja- 
seron, .braid,  =Pr.  jazeran  = Pg .jazerdo;  cf.  Sp. 
jacerina  = Pg .jazerina  = It.  ghiazzerino,  a coat 
of  mail,  cuirass;  said  to  he  of  Ar.  (Algerian) 
origin.]  Splint  armor,  whether  the  splints  were 
fastened  together  with  links  of  steel  wire,  as  in 
Moslem  armor,  or  by  silk  twist,  as  in  Japanese 
armor,  or  as  in  European  lobster-tail  or  erevisse 
armor. 

A jazerent  of  double  mail  he  wore. 

Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  vii. 

jest1  (jest),  n.  [In  the  older  sense  still  writ- 
ten, archaically,  gest ; < ME.  geste,  rarely  jeste,  a 
story,  a tale,  prop,  a tale  of  adventure  or  ex- 
ploits, afterward  extended  to  mean  any  enter- 
taining tale  or  anecdote,  orig.  a deed  or  ex- 
ploit, < OF.  geste,  an  exploit,  a tale  of  exploits: 
see  gest2,  gesture.]  If.  An  act;  deed;  achieve- 
ment; exploit;  gest.  See  gest2,  n.,  1. 

There  fin  Homer]  may  the  jestes  of  many  a knight  be  read, 
Patroclus,  Pyrrhus,  Ajax,  Diomed. 

Jasper  Heywood,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix.  393.  (Naves.) 
2f.  A tale  of  achievement  or  adventure;  a 
story ; romance.  See  gest2,  n.,  2. — 3f.  A mask ; 
masquerade ; pageant. 

He  promised  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest, 

To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  jest. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy,  L 

4.  A spoken  pleasantry;  a laughable  or  inten- 
tionally ludicrous  saying;  a witticism;  a joke  j 
a sally. 

A jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it.  Shak. , L.  L.  L. , v.  2,  871. 

The  jests  that  flash’d  about  the  pleader’s  room, 
Lightning  of  the  hour,  the  pun,  the  scurrilous  tale. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5.  An  acted  pleasantry;  a jocular  or  playful 
action  ; something  done  to  make  sport  or  cause 
laughter. 

The  image  of  the  jest  [the  plot  against  Falstaff] 

I’ll  show  you  here  at  large. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6,  17. 

To  cozen  their  consciences,  they  hired  certain  Janiza- 
ries to  force  them  aboard : who  took  their  money,  and  made 
a jest  of  beating  them  in  earnest. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  109. 

6.  The  object  of  laughter,  sport,  or  mockery; 
a laughing-stock. 

And  where  there  is  no  difference  in  men’s  worths, 
Titles  ar e jests.  Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

She  is  such  a desperate  scholar  that  no  country  gentle- 
man can  approach  her  without  being  a jest. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  113. 
Be  this  a woman’s  fame ; with  this  unblest, 

Toasts  live  a scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a jest. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  282. 
In  jest,  in  sport ; for  mere  diversion ; not  in  earnest ; play- 
fully. 

He  spak  a word  in  jest; 

Her  answer  wasna  good. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  108). 

Tell  him  that  he  loves  in  jest, 

But  I in  earnest.  Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  1. 
To  Break  a jest.  See  break.  =Syn.  4.  Jest,  Joke;  quip, 
quirk,  witticism,  sally.  A joke  is  often  rougher  or  less 
delicate  than  a jest,  as  a practical  joke,  but  jest  often  sug- 
gests more  of  lightness  or  scoffing  than  joke,  as  to  turn 
everything  into  jest.  Joke  is  the  word  to  be  used  where 
action  is  implied ; jest  is  generally  applied  to  something 
said. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress’d, 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a scornful  jest. 

Johnson,  London,  1.  165. 
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Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 

Enclose  whole  downs  in  walls  — ’tis  all  a joke ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  261. 
jest1  (jest),  v.  [<  MB.  gesten,  tell  romantic  tales, 
< geste,  a tale,  etc. : see  gest%,  t'.]  I.  intrants. 
It.  To  tell  stories  or  romances.  See  gesfi,  v. 
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member  of  a monastic  order  founded  by  the 
Italian  Colombini,  and  confirmed  by  Urban  V. 

about  1367.  Until  1600  it  was  composed  entirely  of  lay-  T ...  \ r -t, 

men,  who  cared  for  the  poor  and  sick.  From  the  fact  that  JGSUltlSUl  (jez  u-lt-izm),  01.  [=  r . jesuitisme  — 

they  distilled  alcoholic  liquors  at  some  of  their  houses,  Sp.  P g.  jesuitismo  = It.  gesuitismo  ; as  Jesuit  + 


As  our  English  papists  are  commonly  most  jesuitish,  so 
our  English  J esuits  are  more  furious  than  their  fellows. 

Bp.  Hall,  Quo  Vadis,  § 19. 


they  were  called  Aqua-vitce  fathers . The  order  was  sup- 


I can  not  gate,  rum,  rat.  ruf,  by  letter  [i.  e.  in  alliterative  (“ez't-it),  ».  [<  F.  Jesuite  , now  Jesuite  = 

Sp.  Jesuita  = Pg.  Jesuita  — It.  Gesuita  = D.  Jc- 


verse. 

Ne,  God  wot,  rym  hold  I but  litel  better. 

Chaucer,  Frol,  to  Parson’s  Tale,  1.  43. 

2.  To  trifle  (with) ; amuse  or  entertain  by  words 
or  actions ; treat  as  trifling. 

By  my  life,  captain, 

These  hurts  are  not  to  be  jested  with. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  say  or  do  something  intended  to  amuse 
or  cause  laughter. 

Earl  Limours 

Drank  till  he  jested  with  all  ease,  and  told 
Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play’d  upon  it. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4f.  To  take  part  in  a mask  or  sport ; engage 
in  mock  combat;  just. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 

Go  I to  fight.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3,  95. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  utter  in  jest  or  sport.  [Rare.] 

If  jest  is  in  you,  let  the  jest  be  jested.  Jiuslcin. 

2.  To  apply  a jest  to;  joke  with;  banter;  rally. 

He  jested  his  companion  upon  his  gravity. 

G.  P.  Ii.  James. 

jest2  (jest),  ado.  A common  dialectal  form  of 
just l. 

jest-book  (jest'buk),  n.  A book  containing  a 
collection  of  jests,  jokes,  or  funny  stories  or 
sayings. 

jestee  (jes-te'),  n.  [<  jest 1 + -ee1.]  The  per- 
son on  whom  a jest  is  passed.  [Rare.] 

The  Mortgager  and  Mortgagee  differ,  the  one  from  the 
other,  not  more  in  length  of  purse  than  the  Jester  and 
Jestee  do  in  that  of  memory. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  12. 
jester  (jes'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  gestour,  gestiour,<.  ges- 
ten, tell  jests:  see  jest1,  v.]  If.  A story-teller; 
a reciter  of  tales,  adventures,  and  romances. 
Gestiours,  that  tellen  tales 
Bothe  of  wepinge  and  of  game. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1198. 
The  conteurs  and  the  jostours  . . . were  literally,  in 
English,  tale  tellers,  who  recited  either  their  own  com- 
positions or  those  of  others,  consisting  of  popular  tales 
and  romances.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  261. 

2.  One  who  is  addicted  to  jesting;  one  who  is 
given  to  witticisms,  jokes,  and  pranks. 

When  he  fSoutheyl  writes  nonsense  we  generally  read 
It  with  pleasure,  except  indeed  when  he  tries  to  be  droll. 
A more  insufferable  jester  never  existed. 

Macaulay,  Southey’s  Colloquies. 

3.  A court-fool  or  professed  sayer  of  witty 
things  and  maker  of  amusement,  maintained 
by  a prince  or  noble  in  the  middle  ages  and 
later.  The  dress  of  the  jester  was  usually  showy,  or 
even  gaudy,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  time  when  jesters 
were  employed  it  was  always  typically  party-colored  or 
motley;  but,  as  the  jesters  in  some  early  courts  were  men 
of  considerable  intellectual  ability,  and  in  some  cases  of 
good  family,  their  dress  was  not  always  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  those  with  whom  they  mingled. 
The  bauble,  sometimes  very  small  and  of  rich  materials, 
was  the  only  certain  badge  of  the  jester’s  employment. 
The  fools  of  Shakspere’s  plays  indicate  a certain  lowering 
of  the  rank  of  the  jester  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  last  one  employed  in 
England  was  Archie  Armstrong  (died  1672),  in  the  court  of 
James  I.,  and  afterward  of  Charles  I.  See  cockscomb,  bau- 
ble 2,  motley. 

Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ; a fool  that  the  lady  Olivia’s 
father  took  much  delight  in.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4,  11. 

Jesters’  helmet,  a kind  of  helmet  bearing  unusual  orna- 
ments, such  as  horns,  or  having  the  vizor  shaped  in  rude 
imitation  of  a face. 

jesting  (jes'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  jesfl,  ?:.]  1. 

Given  to  jesting;  playful;  as,  a jesting  humor. 
— 2.  Fit  for  joking ; proper  to  be  joked  about. 
He  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matt  ers. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xv. 

jesting-beam  (jes'ting-bem),  n.  Ill  building , a 
beam  introduced  for  appearance,  and  not  for 
use. 

jestingly  (jes'ting-li),  adv.  In  a jesting  or  play- 
ful  manner ; not  in  earnest, 
jesting-stock  (jes'ting-stok),  n.  A laughing- 
stock; a butt  for  ridicule.  [Rare.] 

I love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 

A.  jesting -stock. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  2. 
jest-monger  (jest'mung//ger),  n.  A retailer  of 
jests ; a joker. 

Some  witlings  and  jest-mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugh  at.  J.  Baillie. 

jestword  (jest'werd),  n.  An  object  of  jests  or 
ridicule ; a laughing-stock;  a byword ; a butt. 


The  jestword  of  a mocking  band.  Whittier. 

Jesuate  (jez'u-at),  n.  [Also  Jesuat,  < It.  Gesu-  jesuitish  (jez'u-it-ish),  a . 
ato,  < Gesu, 'Jesus:  see  Jesus.  Cl.  Jesuit.']  A Jesuitical. 


zu'it,  Jezuiet  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  Jesuit,  < NL.  Jesuita. 
so  called  (first,  it  is  said,  by  Calvin,  about  1550) 
from  the  name  given  to  the  order  by  its  founder 
(NL.  Societas  Jesu , ‘the  Company  (or  Society) 
of  Jesus’),  < L.  Jesus  + -ita,  E.  usually  -ite‘2.] 

1.  A member  of  the  “Society  of  Jesus”  (or 
“Company  of  Jesus”),  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  in  1534  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in 
1540.  Its  membership  includes  two  general  classes, lay- 
men, or  temporal  coadjutors,  and  priests;  and  six  grades, 
namely,  novices,  formed  temporal  coadjutors,  approved 
scholastics,  formed  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  professed  of 
three  vows,  and  the  professed  of  four  vows.  The  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  order  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  old,  and  the  last  vows  cannot  usually  be  taken  before 
the  end  of  the  studies.  After  a two  years’  novitiate  the  lay 
brothers  become  temporal  coadjutors,  and  the  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  are  advanced  to  the  grade  of  scholas- 
tics. A rigorous  course  of  study  follows  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  periodsof  aca- 
demic or  collegiate  study,  teaching  and  s.udy  combined, 
and  a course  in  theology.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
scholastic  enters  on  another  short  novitiate,  after  which 
lie  may  become  either  a spiritual  coadjutor  or  one  of  the 
professed.  The  three  vows  are  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
fect chastity,  and  perfect  obedience ; and  the  fourth  vow 
is  absolute  submission  to  the  Pope.  The  professed  of  the 
four  vows  are  the  most  influential  class ; they  form  the 
general  congregation,  and  fill  the  highest  offices  and  the 
leading  missions.  The  general  is  elected  for  life  by  the 
general  congregation,  lie  lias  great  power,  limited  only 
by  the  constitutions,  and  is  aided  by  a council  of  assistants, 
lie  ordinarily  resides  at  Rome,  and  is  subject  only  to  the 
Tope.  There  is  an  elaborate  organization,  divided  into 
five  “ assistances,”  subdivided  into  provinces,  each  of 
which  is  administered  by  a provincial,  and  each  provincial 
has  '‘superiors,’  rectors,  etc.,  as  subordinates.  Two  fea- 
tures characterize  the  system  thus  organized — absolute 
obedience  and  a perfect  system  of  scrutiny.  It  is  the 
combination  of  these  two  principles  which  lias  made  the 
order  of  Jesuits  such  a power  in  the  church.  .So  formida- 
ble has  their  political  influence  been  supposed  to  be  th.it 
they  have  often  been  expelled  even  from  Roman  Catholic 
communities.  They  were  expelled  from  Fran  e in  1594, 
restored  in  1603,  again  expelled  in  1764,  and  for  the  last' 
time  in  1880.  They  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1767,  and 
at  different  times  from  various  other  countries.  In  1773 
the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  but  it 
was  revived  in  1814.  It  is  believed  now  to  number  about 
ten  thousand  members. 

One  whom  the  mob,  when  next  we  find  or  make 

A popish  plot,  shall  for  a Jesuit  take. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  35. 

2.  A crafty  or  insidious  person;  an  intriguer: 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  crafty  and  intriguing 
methods  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits. — 

3.  [/.  c.]  A dress  worn  by  women  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ; a kind  of  indoor 
morning-gown.  Fail  holt.—  Jesuit  lace.  See  lace. 
—Jesuits’  bark,  Peruvian  bark ; the  bark  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  Cinchona.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits  — Jesuits’  Bark 
Act.  See  bark‘d.— Jesuits’  drops,  a balsamic  preparation 
formerly  in  repute  ns  a pectoral  and  vulnerary : same  as 
friars'  balsam  (which  see,  under  friar).— Jesuits’  nut,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  fruit  of  Trapa  natans,  the 
water-chestnut.— Jesuits’  powder,  powdered  cinchona 
bark. — Jesuits’  tea,  Elseodendrum  quadrangulatum,  or 
its  leaves.  See  mate 4,  and  Paraguay  tea,  under  tea. — 
Jesuit  stvle,  in  arch.  See  baroque,  2. 

Jesuit  (jez'u-it),  v.  t.  [<  Jesuit,  n.]  To  cause  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits;  make 
a Jesuit  of. 

But  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  how  can  we  be 
secure  from  the  practice  of  jesuited  Papists  in  that  Reli- 
gion ? Dry  den,  Religio  Laici,  Pref . 

Jesuitess  (jez'u-it-es),  n.  [<  NL.  Jesuitissa;  as 
Jesuit  + - ess. ] One  of  an  order  of  nuns  estab- 
lished on  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  about  1633. 
Jesuitic  (jez-u-it'ik),  a.  [=  F .jesuitique  = Sp. 
jesuitico  = Pg.  jesuitico  = It.  gesuitico ; < Jesuit, 
q.  v.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or 

their  principles. 

The  Jesuitic  maxim,  that  “he  who  has  the  schools  has 
the  future,”  the  German  Catholics  have  adopted  as  their 
own.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  194. 

2.  \l.c.]  Same  as  jesuitical. 
jesuitical  (jez-u-it'i-kal),  a.  [<  Jesuitic  + -al.] 
1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  J esuits. — 2.  Design- 
ing; crafty;  insinuating:  an  opprobrious  term. 

Though  for  fashion’s  sake  called  a parliament,  yet  by  a 
jesuitical  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though  called  so. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  § 13. 

He  has  been  accused  of  a jesuitical  tendency,  of  a dis- 
position to  find  arguments  in  favor  of  acts  after  the  acts 
have  been  performed.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL1I.  589. 

jesuitically  (jez-u-it'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a jesuiti- 
cal, insinuating,  or  politic  manner;  craftily. 

[<  Jesuit  + -ish1.] 


-ism.]  1 . The  system,  principles,  and  practices 
of  the  Jesuits. — 2.  Craft;  subtlety;  politic  du- 
plicity: an  opprobrious  use. 

The  word  Jesuitism  now  in  all  countries  expresses  an 
idea  for  which  there  was  in  Nature  no  prototype  before. 
Not  till  these  late  centuries  had  the  human  soul  gener- 
ated that  abomination  or  needed  to  name  it. 

Carlyle,  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  viiL 

Jesuitocracy  (jez//u-i-tok,ra-si),  n.  [<  Jesuit  + 
-o-cracy,  government,  as  in  aristocracy , q.  v., 
etc.]  Government  by  Jesuits;  also,  the  whole 
body  of  Jesuits  in  a country. 

The  charming  results  of  a century  of  Jesidtocracy,  as 
they  were  represented  on  the  F’rench  stage  in  the  year 
1793.  Kingsley,  Y east,  v. 

Jesuitry  (jez'u-it-ri),  n.  [<  Jesuit  + -ry.]  Jes- 
uitism, in  either  of  its  senses. 

The  poor  Girondins,  many  of  them,  under  such  fierce 
bellowing  of  Patriotism,  say  Death;  justifying,  motivant, 
that  most  miserable  word  of  theirs  by  some  brief  casuist- 
ry and  jesuitry.  Vergniaud  himself  says  Death;  justify- 
ing by  jesuitr y.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  111.  ii.  7. 

Jesus  (je'zus),  n.  [<  ME.  Jesus,  Icsus,  Jesu  (in 
AS.  usually  translated,  EdUend,  lit.  ‘healer,’ i.  e. 
Saviour) ; F.  Jesus  = Sp.  Pg.  Jesus  = It.  Gesu  = 
D.  Jezus  — G.  Dan.  Sw.  Jesus,  < L.  (LL.)  Jesus, 
prop,  in  3 syllables,  lesus  (gen.,  dat.,  abl.,  and 
voc.  Jesu,  > voc.  Jesu  in  modern  tongues), < Gr. 

’ Irjcovq ,<  Heb.  Yeshu’a,  also  3 dshu'a,  contr.  of  Ye- 
lwshu'a  (forms  trausliterated,  in  the  LL.  and  E. 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Jesliua,  Josh- 
ua, and  Jelioshua  respectively),  a name  meaning 
‘Jehovah  is  salvation  ’ or  ‘help  of  Jehovah’:  see 
Jehovah.  The  name  was  a very  common  one 
among  the  Jews,  esp.  during  the  Hellenizing 
period,  when  it  assumed  the  Gr.  form  ’b/crovc, 
being  sometimes  assimilated  to  the  purely  Gr. 
'I aacov,  Jason  (cf.  iaotq,  healing,  < iacbai,  heal). 
A special  significance  was  impressed  upon  the 
name  when  it  was  given  to  the  child  proclaim- 
ed to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Mat.  i.  21; 
Luke  i.  31).]  1 . The  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  used 
in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  twice  to 
designate  the  Jewish  leader  so  named  (Acts  vii. 
45,  Heb.  iv.  8),  once  to  designate  a man  called 
Justus  (Col.  iv.  11),  and  elsewhere  as  the  per- 
sonal name  of  the  Saviour,  frequently  conjoined 
with  Christ,  the  Anointed,  the  official  title. 

She  fMaryl  shall  bring  forth  a son.  and  thou  ahalt  call 
his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  iheir 
sins.  Mat.  i.  21. 

2f.  With  the  article,  a representation  of  the 
crucifixion  or  of  the  ecce  homo,  or  even  of  the 
mere  emblem  of  Christ,  such  as  the  I.  H.  S.  or 
used  in  old  inventories,  etc.— Company  of 
Jesus,  the  order  of  Jesuits.— Order  of  Jesus,  oi  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.,  the  name  of  several  orders  of  more  or  less  re- 
ligious character,  in  Spain,  Sweden,  etc. 
jet1  (jet),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jetted , ppr.  jetting. 
[<  ME .jettev,  getten , < OF.  jetter,  jeter,  getter, 
getcr,jecter,  F .jeter,  cast,  hurl,  throw,  fling,  dart, 
put  or  push  forth,  = Pr.  getar,  gitar , gietar  = 
Sp.  jitar  = It.  gittarc,  gettare,  throw,  etc.,  < L. 
jacture,  throw,  hurl,  cast,  toss,  shake,  agitate, 
etc.,  freq.  of  jacere,  throw  Ojacere,  lie\  akin  to 
Gr.  laor-reiv,  throw : see  iambic.  From  the  same 
L.  source  are  abject,  project,  reject,  subject,  tra- 
ject , etc.,  with  many  derivatives,  abjection , ad- 
jeetion,  etc.,  adjective , objective,  etc .,jacent,  ad- 
jacent, circumjacent,  jactation,  jettison,  jetsam , 
jactitation,  jaculate,  ejaculate , etc.,  also  amice1, 
gist1,  gist 2,  joist,  and,  connected  directly  with 
jet,  its  doublet  jut,  and  jetty1,  jutty , etc.]  I. 
trans.  To  throw  out;  shoot  out;  spurt  forth, 
especially  from  a small  orifice;  spout;  spurt. 

But  that,  instead  of  this  form,  so  incommodious  for  the 
conveyance  of  waters,  it  should  b e jetted  out  every  where 
into  hills  and  dales  so  necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  a 
manifest  sign  of  an  especial  providence  of  the  wise  Cre- 
ator. Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iii.  4. 

A dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ProL 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  shoot  forward;  shoot  out; 
project;  jut. 

His  eyebrows  jetted  out  like  the  round  casement  of  an 
alderman’s  dining-room.  Middleton,  Llack  Book. 

2f.  To  strut;  stalk;  assume  a haughty  or  pom- 
pous carriage ; be  proud. 

I see  Parmeno  come  iettyng  like  a lord  but  see  howe 
idle  he  is,  as  one  out  of  all  care  and  thought. 

J.  Udall,  Flowres,  fol.  97. 
The  orders  I did  set. 

They  were  obey’d  with  joy,  which  made  me  jet. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  202. 

3f.  To  encroach  offensively.  Nares. 


jet 

It  is  hard  when  Englishmens  pacience  must  be  thus 
jetted  on  by  straungers,  and  they  not  dare  to  revendge 
their  owne  wrongs.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4,  51. 

4+.  To  jerk;  jolt.  Wiseman. — 5.  To  turn  round 
or  about.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
jet1  (jet),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jette, get;  < ME. 
jet,  get,  jette,  gette,  a device,  mode,  manner, 
fashion,  < OE.  get,  giet,  later  gect,  ject,  a throw, 
cast,  etc.,  a jess  (q.  v.),  F.  jet,  a throw,  cast, 
stroke,  a gush,  spurt,  or  jet  (of  water),  a shoot 
(of  a plant),  a jess,  ete.,=  It.  getto,  a throw,  cast, 
waterspout,  etc.,  < L .jactus,  a throw,  cast,  <ja- 
cere,  pp.  jactus,  throw:  see  jet1,  v.  Cf.  jess, «.] 

1 . A sudden  shooting  forth;  a spouting  or  spurt- 
ing, as  of  water  or  flame  from  a small  orifice. 

The  natural  jets  and  elations  of  a mind  energized  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  own  emotions. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  243. 

2.  That  which  so  issues  or  spurts:  as,  a jet  of 
water;  a jet  of  blood;  a jet  of  gas. 

Thus  the  small  jet , which  hasty  hands  unlock, 

Spirts  in  the  gardener  8 eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  177. 

3.  A spout,  or  tho  end  of  a spout  or  nozle,  for 
the  emission  of  a liquid  or  gas:  as,  a ros e-jet; 
a gas-jet — 4.  In  metal-casting : (a)  A channel 
or  tube  for  introducing  melted  metal  into  a 
mold.  (6)  A small  projecting  piece  of  the  metal, 
consisting  of  what  remained  in  the  hole  through 
which  the  liquid  metal  was  run  into  the  mold : 
this  has  to  be  filed  off  before  the  casting  can 
be  finished.  Compare  runner. — 5.  In  pyrotech- 
nics, a rocket-case  filled  with  a burning  com- 
position, and  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
a wheel  or  the  end  of  a movable  arm  to  give  it 
motion. — 6.  A large  water-ladle.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 7.  A descent;  a declivity.  Hal- 
liwell. [Prov.  Eng.]  — 8f.  Fashion;  manner; 
custom;  style. 

Also  ther  is  another  newe  Iett, 

A fowle  wast  of  cloth,  and  excessyf. 

Hooke,  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  1.  106. 
A kiriel  of  a fyn  wachet, 

Schapen  with  goores  in  the  newe  get. 

Chaucer,  Miller’B  Tale,  1.  136. 

9t.  Artifice;  contrivance. 

The  croslet 

That  was  ordeyned  with  that  false  get. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  L 266. 

10f.  [A  form  of  or  substitute  for  gist2,  of  the 
same  ult.  origin.]  Point;  drift;  scope. 

How  is  this,  master  Rowley?  I don’t  see  th ejet  of  your 
scheme.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

It  often  happens  that  the  jett  or  principal  point  in  the 
debate  is  lost  in  these  personal  contests. 

Moritz , Travels  in  England  in  1782  (trans.). 

Pellet  an  jet,  an  annular  steam- jet  used  to  induce  a flow 
of  liquid  by  an  opening  through  which  the  jet  issues. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Giffard  injector. — 
Sensitive  jet,  a jet  of  air,  smoke,  water  or  other  liquid, 
or  of  burning  gas.  which  is  sensitive  to  sound-waves.  The 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  jet  are  modified  by  the  im- 
pact of  the  sound-waves. 

jet2  (jet),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  jeat,  geat, 
get,  geet,  jayet;  < ME.  jet,  jete,  geete,  < OF.  jet 
(also  jette,  f.),  jaet,  jayet,  F.  jayet,  jais,  earlier 
OF.  gayet,  and  restored  gagate  (ef.  also  ME.  and 
AS.,  as  L ..gagatcs,  G.  gagat.  etc.),  < L.  gagates, 
< Gr.  yayarys,  jet,  so  called  from  Taya;  or  Yayat, 
a town  and  river  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor.]  I. 
n.  1.  A solid,  dry,  black,  inflammable  fossil 
substance,  harder  than  asphalt,  susceptible  of 
high  polish,  and  glossy  in  its  fracture,  which  is 
conchoidal  or  undulating.  It  is  found  in  beds  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  and  chiefly  in  rocks  of  Tertiary  and 
Secondary  age.  Tne  most  important  jet-veins  are  in  York- 
shire, England,  near  Whitby.  It  is  wrought  into  toys,  but- 
tons, and  personal  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 

A thousand  favours  from  a maund  she  drew, 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 

Shale.,  Lover’s  Complaint,!.  37. 
A square  peece  of  white  stone  inserted  into  a piece  of 
iet.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 165. 

2.  The  color  of  jet;  a deep,  rich,  glossy  black. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak’d  with  jet. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 144. 
Jet-roek  series,  a portion  of  the  Upper  Lias,  near  Whit- 
by, Yorkshire,  England : so  called  because  it  contains  the 
“ jet-rock,”  a hard,  bituminous  shale,  containing  jet  in  the 
interstices  between  the  layers  in  thin  lenticular  masses. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  mineral  jet:  as ,jet  beads; 
jet  ornaments. 

jet-ant  (jet'ant),  n.  A kind  of  ant,  Formica 
itfidiginosa. 

jet-black  (jet'blak'),  a.  [<  jet 2 + black.']  Of 
the  deepest  black ; black  as  jet. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet  . . . 

The  maiden’s  jet-blade  hair  has  grown. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream,  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
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jet-break  (jet'brak),  n.  In  printing,  the  mark 
left  on  the  bottom  of  a type  by  the  breaking  off 
of  the  jet  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  mold, 
jet  d’eau  (zha  do).  [Formerly  partly  Englished, 
jetdeau,  jetteau,  jetto ; now  as  mere  F.,  jet  d’eau 
(=  It.  getto  d 1 acqua ),  a jet  of  water:  jet , jet; 
cle,  of;  eau,  water:  see  jet\  de2,  eau,  ewe2.]  A 
fine  stream  of  water  spouting  from  a fountain 
or  pipe,  especially  an  upward  jet  from  an  or- 
namental fountain. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a prospect  than 
rivers,  jetdeaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  per- 
petually shifting.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  412. 

jetee  (je-te'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  plant  Marsdcnia 
tenacissima,  or  bowstring-creeper  of  Rajmahal. 
found  wild  in  certain  hilly  parts  of  India.  Its 
fiber  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  tough  and  elastic,  and 
endures  exposure  to  water.  It  is  made  into  such  articles 
as  bowstrings,  twine,  and  rope.  The  milky  juice  when 
dried  serves  as  a caoutchouc. 

jet-glass  (jet'glas),  n.  Crystal-glass  of  pure 
black : used  for  cheap  jewelry,  in  imitation  of 
jet. 

jeton,  n.  See  jetton. 

jet-pump  (jet'pump),  n.  A pump  in  which  the 
★fluid  is  impelled  by  the  action  of  a jet  of  the 
same  or  another  fluid. 

jetsam  (jet'sam),  n.  [Also  jetsom,  jetsome;  a 
corruption  of  the  earlier  jetson,  jettison,  as  flot- 
sam is  of  the  earlier  flotson,  *flottison : see  jetti- 
son.'] In  law  and  com. : (a)  Same  as  jettison. 

Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there 
sink  and  remain  under  water ; flotsam  is  where  they  con- 
tinue swimming ; ligan  is  where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea, 
but  tied  to  a cork  or  buoy  in  order  to  be  found  again. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 
(6)  The  goods  thrown  out  by  jettison. 

These  are  forgiven  — matters  of  the  past  — 

And  range  with  jetsam  and  with  oifal  thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetfulness. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  3. 

jetsent,  jetsomt,  jetsomet,  jetsont,  n.  See  jet- 
sam, jettison.  Coles;  Minslieu. 
jetstone  (jet'ston),  n.  Same  as  jet2,  jet  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  attracting  cer- 
tain objects,  like  a magnet. 

It  giues  Wits  edge,  and  drawesthem  too  like  jetstone- 
Varies,  Commendatory  Poems,  p.  13. 

jettage  (jet'aj),  n.  [<  OF.  jetter,  throw,  cast: 
see  jet1.]  Certain  charges  levied  upon  incom- 
ing vessels;  specifically,  dues  payable  to  the 
corporation  of  Hull,  England,  on  vessels  enter- 
ing. 

Freemen  [of  Hull|  are  exempt  from  anchorage,  but  free- 
men as  well  as  non-freemen  pay  jettage. 

McCulloch , Diet,  Commerce,  p.  543. 

jette  (jet),  n.  The  starling,  or  inelosure  of  piles, 
of  a bridge. 

jetteaut  (je-to'),  n.  A former  spelling  of  jet 
d’eau. 

jetteet,  w.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  jetty1. 
jettert  (jet'er),  n.  [<  ME.  jettour , jectour,  < OF. 
jettour,  jetteui;  geteor,  etc.,  < L.  jactator,  a 
boaster:  see  jactator  and  jet1.]  One  who  jets 
or  struts;  a spruce  fellow. 

So  were  ye  better, 

What  shulde  a begger  he  a jetter? 

J.  Heywood,  Four  P's. 
jettiness  (jet'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
jetty;  blackness. 

jettingt  (jet'ing),  p.  a.  Same  as  jutting.  See  jut. 

The  vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which  was  the 
habit  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  time,  is  kept  on  in  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard ; not  without  a good  and  politic  view, 
because  they  look  a foot  taller,  and  a foot  and  a half 
broader.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

jettison  (jet'i-son),  n.  [<  OF.  (AF.)  *jetaison, 
getaison,  gettaison,  a throwing,  jettison,  < L. 
jactatio{n-) , a throwing,  < jactare,  throw:  see 
jet1,  v.,  and  cf.  jactation,  a doublet  of  jettison. 
The  word  in  E.  use  became  corrupted,  through 
jetson,  jetsen,  to  jetsom,  jetsome,  jetsam : see  jet- 
sam, and  cf.  flotsam,  similarly  corrupted.]  In 
laiv,  the  throwing  overboard  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, especially  for  the  purpose  of  easing 
a ship  in  time  of  danger  or  distress.  Stephen. 

If.  instead  of  being  thrown  overboard,  the  goods  are  put 
into  boats  or  lighters,  and  lost  or  damaged  before  reach- 
ing the  shore,  such  loss  is  regarded  as  a virtual  jettison, 
and  gives  a claim  to  average  contribution. 

Encyc.  Brit,.,  III.  146. 
The  bottle  was  eventually  picked  up  on  the  shore  of 
Galveston  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  traversed 
(through  the  aid  of  the  equatorial  current)  the  Atlantic 
from  the  point  of  jettison  to  Trinidad  or  Tobago. 

Stei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,LIX.  153. 

jettison  (jet'i-son),  v.  t.  [<  jettison,  n.]  To 
throw  overboard,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  and  saving  a ship  in  time  of  danger. 

When  a part  of  a cargo  is  thrown  overboard  (or  jettisoned, 
as  it  is  termed)  to  save  the  ship  from  foundering  in  a storm, 
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or  to  float  her  when  stranded,  or  to  facilitate  her  escape 
from  an  enemy,  the  loss  of  the  goods  and  of  the  freight 
attached  to  them  must  be  made  good  by  average  contribu- 
tion. Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  146. 

jettot  (je-to'),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  jet 
d’eau. 

The  garden  has  every  variety,  hills,  dales,  rocks,  groves, 
aviaries,  vivaries,  fountaines,  especially  one  of  five  jettos. 

Evelyn,  iliary,  Oct.  22,  1644. 

jetton  (jet'on),  n.  [Also  jeton;  < F.  jeton,  a 
counter,  OF.  jeton,  geton,  a shoot,  sprout,  etc., 
< jeter,  throw,  cast:  see  jet1.]  A piece  of  metal, 
generally  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  bearing  vari- 
ous devices  and  inscriptions,  formerly  used  as 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Bronze  Jetton  of  Louis  XIV.,  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

a counter  in  card-playing,  or  in  casting  up  ac- 
counts; also,  an  abbey-counter.  Jettons  came 
into  use  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  extensively 
used,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, in  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

They  used  to  compute  with  Jettons  and  counters;  . . . 
it  is  done  by  laying  them  on  lines  increasing  in  their 
value  from  the  bottom,  which  is  a line  of  Units;  the  sec- 
ond, or  next  above  it,  is  a line  of  Tens ; the  third  a line  of 
Hundreds  ; the  fourth  of  Thousands  ; and  so  on. 

T.  Snelling,  View  of  the  Origin  of  Jettons,  p.  13. 

Almost  every  abbey  struck  its  own  jettons  or  counters, 
which  were  thin  pieces  of  copper,  commonly  impressed 
with  a pious  legend,  and  used  in  casting  up  accounts. 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  19. 

jetty1  (jet'i),  w.;  pi.  jetties  (-iz).  [Also  jutty, 
q.  v.;  < OH1,  jetee,  getce,  gettee,  gitee,  jettee,  a cast, 
a jetty  or  jutty,  etc. ; F.  jetee,  a pier,  break- 
water, jetty ; prop.  fern.  pp.  of  OF.  jetter,  jeter, 
F.  jeter,  throw,  cast:  see  jet1.]  1.  A project- 
ing part  of  a building,  especially  a part  that 
projects  so  as  to  overhang  the  wall  below,  as 
the  upper  story  of  a timber  house,  a bay-win- 
dow, etc.  See  extract  under  jetty1,  v.  i. — 2.  A 
projection  of  stone,  brick,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial (but  generally  formed  of  piles),  afford- 
ing a convenient  place  for  landing  from  and 
discharging  vessels  or  boats,  or  serving  as  a 
protection  against  the  encroachment  or  as- 
sault of  the  waves;  also,  a pier  of  stone  or 
other  material  projecting  from  the  bank  of  a 
stream  obliquely  to  its  course,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  current  upon  an  obstruc- 
tion to  he  removed,  as  a bed  of  sand  or  gravel, 
or  to  deflect  it  from  a bank  which  it  tends  to 
undermine.  Important  jetties  are  those  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  constructed  of  willow  mattresses 
sunk  by  weighting  with  r.  one,  and  laid  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  to  contract  the  current  and  cause  it  to  scour 
out  the  channel.  See  mattress. 

Let  11s  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  all  the  chains  which 
tie  us  to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  har- 
bour, that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles  and  jet- 
tees  to  receive  us.  Burke,  Economical  Reform. 

She  was  walking  much  too  near  the  brink  of  a sort  of 
old  jetty  or  wooden  causeway  we  had  strolled  upon,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  her  falling  over. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  iii. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  is  known  as  the 
I'pper  Coast ; that  below  the  city  down  to  the  Jetties,  as 
the  Lower  Coast.  The  Century,  XXXV.  108. 

jetty1  (jet'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jettied,  ppr.  jet- 
tying.  [Also  jutty,  q.  v. ; an  extension  ot  jet1, 
jut,  after  jetty1,  jutty,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  jut; 
project. 

An  out-hutting  or  jettie  of  a house  that  jetties  out  far- 
ther than  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Florio. 

II.  trans.  To  make  a jetty. 

Jettying  with  brush  and  pile,  and  finally  strengthening 
with  stone.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  105. 

jetty1!  (jet'i),  a.  [<  jet1  + -y1.]  Jetting,  or  jnt- 
ting  out ; swelling. 

Twise  twenti e jettie  sailes  with  him 
The  swelling  streams  did  take. 

Chapman,  Hiad,  ii. 

jetty2  (jet'i),  a.  \_(jet2  + -y1.]  1 . Made  of  jet. 
— 2.  Black  as  jet. 

His  spear,  his  shield,  his  horse,  his  armour,  plumes. 

And  jetty  feathers,  menace  death  and  hell. 

Marlowe , Tamburlaine,  I.,  iv.  1. 

All  the  floods 

In  which  the  full -formed  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs.  Thomson,  Summer,  L 824. 


jettyhead 

jettyhead  (jet'i-hed),  n.  A projecting  part  at 
the  outer  end  of  a wharf ; the  front  of  a wharf 
of  which  the  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a 
dock. 

jeu  d’esprit  (zh6  des-pre').  [F. : jeu,  a play; 
de,  of;  esprit,  spirit:  see  spirit.]  A witticism; 
a play  of  wit. 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  task  before  us  was  to  examine 
and  report  upon  a somewhat  mild  jeu  d’esprit. 

Nature,  XXXVIII.  28. 

jeune  premier  ( jen  prf-mia' ) . [F . : jeune,  young ; 
premier,  first.]  In  the  theater,  an  actor  who 
personates  young  men  in  leading  parts;  a first 
juvenile. 

Mr. , as  Adrien,  is  a jeune  premier  who  promises  a 

good  deal.  The  Academy,  April  0,  1889,  p.  245. 

jeunesse  dor6e  (je-nes'  do-ra').  [F.:  jeunesse, 
youth;  doree,  fem.  of  (lore,  gilded.]  Literally, 
the  gilded  youth  of  a community;  rich  and 
fashionable  young  men,  especially  those  who 
are  luxurious  and  prodigal  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing; specifically,  in  French  hist.,  a group  of  fash- 
ionable members  of  the  reactionary  party,  in 
the  period  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794. 

Jeunesse  dorte  answers,  perhaps,  rather  to  Disraeli’s  ex* 
pression  of  “curled  darlings’’  than  to  “dandy.’’ 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  190. 

Jew  (jo),  n.  [<  ME.  Jew,  Jeu,  Giw,  Gyw,  Jwe, 
usually  in  pi.  Jewes,  Jowes,  Jues,  Geus,  Giwes, 
Gywes,  etc.,<  OF.  Geu,  Jeu,  Jwe,  Jueu,  later  and 
mod.  F.  Juif  = Pr.  Juzieu  = Cat.  Jueu  = Sp. 
Judio  = Pg.  Judeo,  Judeu  = It.  Giudeo  = AS., 
after  L.,  Iudeus,  pi.  Iudei  or  Iudeas  = OS.  Ju- 
deo, Judheo  = OFries.  Jotlia  = MD.  Jode,  D. 
Jood  = MLG.  Jode,  Jodde  = OHG.  Judeo,  Judo, 
MHG.  Jude,  Jiide,  G.  Jude  = Dan.  Jode  = Sw. 
Jude  = Goth.  Judaius,  < L.  Judceus,  < Gr.  ‘Iow- 
6aiog,  a Jew,  an  inhabitant  of  Judea,  < ’I ovSata, 
L.  Judcea,  Judea,  < Heb.  Yehudah,  Judah,  so 
called  from  the  tribe  of  that  name,  descen- 
dants of  Yehudah,  Judah,  son  of  Jacob  (>  Ar. 
Turk.  Hind.  Yahudi,  a Jew).]  1.  A Hebrew; 
an  Israelite. 

Trowe  this  for  no  lesyng. 

And  namely  leve  her  of  no  Iwe, 

For  al  thus  dud  thei  with  Jhesu. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trim  Cantab.,  f.  113.  ( Halliwell .) 

Glory,  honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  Rom.  ii.  10. 

2.  A person  who  seeks  gain  by  sordid  or  crafty 
means;  a hard-fisted  money-lender,  or  tricky 
dealer : an  opprobrious  use : as,  he  is  a regular 
Jew.— Exchequer  of  the  Jews.  See  exchequer.— Jew 
BUI.  See  Jew’s  eyet.  [An  allusion  to  the  custom 

of  torturing  Jews  with  the  view  of  extorting  money.] 
Something  very  precious  or  highly  prized. 

There  will  come  a Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a Jewess'  eye. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5,  43. 
[In  the  original  editions  the  word  in  this  passage  is  Jewes , 
the  old  dissyllabic  possessive  for  either  sex.  The  phrase 
“ worth  a Jewes  eye  ” is  the  old  proverb  here  used  punning- 
ly.] — Jews’  frankincense,  the  balsam  known  as  benzoin 
or  gum  storax,  often  used  as  an  incense. — Jews’  houses,  in 
Cornwall,  England,  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  and  fur- 
naces which,  together  with  the  tools  of  ancient  smelters 
and  blocks  of  tin  in  the  rude  molds  of  earth  in  which  the 
metal  was  cast,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  that 
county.  These  remains  date  back  to  a period  many  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  at  a time  when  trade  had  been  estab- 
lished between  Britain  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
region.— Jews’  money<a  name  given  to  old  Roman  coins 
found  in  some  parts  of  England.  Halliwell.  — Jews’  tin, 
tin  smelted  in  rude  blast-furnaces  and  cast  into  irregular 
slabs  of  various  kinds,  found  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Jews’  houses  in  Cornwall,  and  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  ancient  smelters. 

jew  (jo),  v.  [<  Jew,  n .,  in  allusion  to  the  sharp- 
ness in  bargaining  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
Jews.]  I.  trans.  To  overreach;  cheat;  beat 
unfairly  at  a bargain : as,  to  jew  one  out  of  a 
dollar.  [Colloq.] 

W e know  there  is  a mawkish  sentiment  existing  that  Jews 
should  not  be  countenanced ; that  they  will  cheat  at  every 
opportunity;  and  it  has  become  a saying  that  a person 
swindled  in  any  manner  was  simply  Jewed.  Yet  we  have 
never  been  in  possession  of  evidence  that  satisfied  us  that 
Jews  were  more  amenable  to  these  alleged  weaknesses 
than  other  classes.  Quoted  in  Amcr.  Hebrew,  X XXIX.  46. 

ii.  intrans.  To  practise  arts  of  overreaching 
or  cheating  in  trade.  [Colloq.] 

They  smuggles  you  quietly  into  some  room  by  yourselves, 
and  then  sets  to  work  J euring  away  as  hard  as  they  can, 
pricing  up  their  own  things,  and  downcrying  yourn. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  408. 
To  Jew  down,  to  beat  down  the  price  of ; persuade  the 
seller  to  take  a lower  price  for.  [Colloq.]  [This  verb,  in 
these  uses,  is  well  established  in  colloquial  speech.  Though 
now  commonly  employed  without  direct  reference  to  the 
Jews  as  a race,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as  offensive  and 
opprobrious.  ] 

Jew-baiter  (j6'ba,/ter),  n.  A person  given  to 
harrying  or  persecuting  Jews.  [Recent.] 
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Jew-baiting  (jo'ba'!'ting),  n.  The  act  of  harry- 
ing or  persecuting  Jews.  [Recent.] 

Alas ! how  much  has  taken  place  during  these  six  years 
that  makes  a recurrence  to  this  particular  festival  [feast 
of  the  Passover]  specially  painful  and  interesting.  The 
Jew-baiting  in  Germany ; the  bloody  persecutions  in  Rus- 
sia. Evening  Post,  April  21,  1883. 

jew-bush  (jo'bush),  n.  A popular  name  of  one 
or  more  species  of  the  plant-genus  Pedilanthus. 

Jew-crow  (jd'kro),  n.  The  chough;  also,  the 
hooded  crow:  each  more  fully  called  market- 
Jew  crow. 

Jewdom  (jo'dum),  n.  [=  D.  Jodendom  = G. 
judenthum  = Dan.  jodedom;  as  Jew  + -dom.] 
Jews  collectively.  Spectator  (London). 

jewel  (jo'el),  n.  [<  ME.  jewel,  juwel,juel,jowel, 
jowelle  = T).juweel  = G.  jewel  = Dan.  Sw.  juvel, < 
OF.  jouel,  joel.joiel,  later  and  mod.  F.joyau  = Pr. 
joyel,joell  = Sp .joyel  = It.  giojello,  a jewel;  dim. 
of  OF.  joie,  goie,  joy,  pleasure  (not  found  in  the 
deflected  sense  ‘jewel’),  = Sp.  joya  = Pg.  joia,  a 
jewel  (not  found  in  the  lit.  sense  ‘joy’),  = It. 
gioja,  joy,  also  a jewel,  < L.  gaudiutn,  joy,  ML. 
a bead,  on  a rosary,  pi.  gaudia,  beads : see  joy, 
gaud 1,  and  gaudy.  The  ML.  form  would  be  reg. 
*gaudiale,  or  *gaudiellum ; but,  through  a mis- 
understanding of  the  Rom.  forms  (which  were 
taken  to  represent  L.  jocus,  a jest,  > OF.  jeu, 
ju,  etc.),  the  ML.  appears  as  jocale.']  1.  A pre- 
cious stone  or  gem ; especially,  a gem  cut  and 
shaped  for  ornament  or  use : as,  the  jewels  of  a 
crown. 

And  jewels  ! two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones! 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  8,  20. 
A splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom,  . . . 

And  thicker  down  the  front 

With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of  dew. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  An  article  of  personal  adornment,  consist- 
ing of  a gem  or  gems  in  a setting  of  precious 
metal ; also,  formerly,  any  piece  of  jewel-work, 
or  a trinket  or  ornament  worn  on  the  person, 
as  a ring,  a bracelet,  or  a brooch. 


jewel-drawer  (jo'el-dra,/er),  n.  A small  drawer 
in  the  upper  part  of  a dressing-table,  for  hold- 
ing jewels. 

jeweled, jewelled  (jo'eld),  a.  [(.jewel  + -ccP.] 

1.  Fitted  or  provided  with  jewels;  having  pivot- 
holes  of  garnet,  chrysolite,  ruby,  or  other  jewel : 
as,  a watch  jeweled  in  nine  holes ; a watch  jeweled 
in  fifteen  holes  is  said  to  be  full-jeweled. 

A gold  hunting  watch,  engine-turned,  capped  and  jew- 
elled in  four  holes.  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xiiL 

2.  Decked  or  adorned  with  or  as  with  jewels. 

On  these  pines  . . . the  long  grey  tufta 
. . . ar ojewdl’d  thick  with  dew. 

M.  Arnold , Empedocles  on  Etna. 

3.  Decorated  with  small  drops  or  bosses  of  col- 
ored glass  or  enamel  in  imitation  of  jewels:  said 
of  glassware  or  porcelain : as,  jeweled  S6vres. 

jeweler,  jeweller  ( jo'ei-£r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  jueller;  < ME.  jueler  (=  D.  G.  juwelier  = 
T)a.n.juveleer;  cf.  Sw . juvelerare) , < AF .juellour, 
OF.  joieleor,  joyallier,  joyaulier,  F.  joaillier  (= 
It.  giojelliere,  a jeweler),  < joel,  etc.,  a jewel: 
see  jeioel."]  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  precious  metal. 

A Jueller e 

Which  brought  from  thence  golde  oore  to  vs  here^ 
Whereof  was  fyned  mettal  good  and  clene. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  L 199. 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 

And  he  shall  surety  me. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3,  297. 
Jewelers’  bow,  an  instrument  used  by  jewelers  in  sawing 
and  drilling.— Jeweler’s  red,  jeweler’s  rouge,  ferric 
oxid,  prepared  by  roasting  green  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate) 
in  crucibles.  It  has  a scarlet  color  and  is  used  as  a polish- 
-^ing-powder. 

jewel-house  (jo'el-hous),  n.  The  rooms  in  the 
Tower  of  London  where  the  British  regalia  and 
crown  jewels  are  deposited.  Also  called  jewel* 
office. 

The  king 

Has  made  him  master  o’  the  jewel  house , 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy  council. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  1,  111. 


We  haue  riches  full  rife,  red  gold  fyn ; 

Clothes  full  comly,  and  other  clene  Juellis; 

Armur  and  all  thing  abill  therfore. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1743. 

A collar,  or  jewell,  that  women  used  about  their  neckes. 

Baret  (1580),  I.  38.  (Halliwell.) 
He’s  gi’en  to  her  a jewel  fine, 

Was  set  with  pearl  and  precious  stane. 

John  Thomson  and  the  Turk  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  353). 

A watch  is  neither  a jewel  nor  an  ornament,  as  these 
words  are  used  and  understood,  either  in  common  par- 
lance or  by  lexicographers.  It  is  not  used  or  carried  as  a 
jewel  or  ornament,  but  as  an  article  of  ordinary  wear  by 
most  travellers,  and  of  daily  and  hourly  use  by  all. 

Ramaley  v.  Leland,  43  N.  Y.,  539. 

3.  An  ornament  of  precious  stones,  or  metal, 
enamel,  etc.,  worn  as  a decoration,  or  as  the 
badge  of  an  honorary  order : as,  the  jewel  of  the 
Garter. 

The  jewel  of  the  order  [Teutonic  Order]  consists  of  a 
black  and  white  cross,  surmounted  by  a helmet  with  three 
feathers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  201. 

4 . A precious  stone  used  in  watchmaking,  on 
account  of  its  hardness  and  resistance  to  wear, 
as  where  a pivot  turns  in  a socket. — 5.  An 
imitation,  in  glass  or  enamel,  of  a real  jewel. 
See  jeweled,  3. — 6.  In  colored-glass  windows, 
etc.,  a projecting  boss  of  glass,  sometimes  cut 
with  facets,  introduced  in  the  design  to  give 
variety  and  richness  of  effect. 

Mosaic  glass  has  rapidly  improved  in  the  past  century. 
. . . The  jewels  cut  from  pieces  of  a rich  colored  glass  add 
effectively  to  the  brilliancy  of  recent  designs. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  255. 
7.  Anything  of  great  value  or  rare  excellence ; 
anything  especially  fine  or  dear:  sometimes 
applied  to  persons  as  a term  of  high  commen- 
dation or  tender  endearment. 

Value  desert  and  virtue ; they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 

My  bishop  is  a jewel  tried  and  perfect ; 

A jewel,  lords.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  4. 

She  is  an  inestimable  jewel.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  95. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 

Within  our  breasts  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam. 

N.  Cotton,  The  Fireside,  st.  3. 
Jewel  kaleidoscope.  See  kaleidoscope. 
jewel-block  (jo'el-blok),  n.  A block  -which  is 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a yard-arm,  and 
through  which  studdingsail-halyards  are  led. 
jewel-case  (jo'el-kas),  n.  A case  for  holding 
jewels  and  other  personal  ornaments.  Especially 
— (a)  An  ornamental  or  artistic  casket  or  box,  often  lined 
with  velvet,  plush,  satin,  or  the  like,  made  to  set  off  a jewel 
or  set  of  jewels,  as  a necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.  (6) 
A box  made  for  holding  jewels,  and  allowing  of  easy  trans- 
portation and  safe  handling. 


jeweling,  jewelling  (jo'el-ing),  n.  [(.jewel  + 

- 4ng L]  1.  The  art  of  decorating  with  jewels. 

He  taught  to  make  womens  ornaments,  and  how  to  look 
faire,  and  Jewelling.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  37. 

2.  In  ceram. : (a)  Decoration  by  means  of  small 
drops  or  bosses  of  translucent  glaze  applied  to 
the  surface,  as  frequently  in  Sevres  porcelain. 
(6)  Decoration  by  means  of  rounded  projections 
of  the  substance  of  the  body,  these  projections 
being  covered  with  a glaze  or  enamel  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  piece,  as  in  Doulton  ware 
and  some  old  grfs  de  Flandres. 
jewelled,  jeweller,  etc.  See  jeweled,  etc. 
jewellery,  n.  See  jewelry. 
jewel-like  (jo'el-lik),  a.  Bright  or  sparkling 
as  a jewel. 

My  queen’s  square  brows  ; 

Her  stature  to  an  inch  ; as  wand-like  straight ; 

As  silver- voic’d ; her  eyes  as,  jewel-like. 

And  cas’d  as  richly.  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1,  111. 

jewelly,  a.  Sco  jewel;/. 

jewel-office  (jo'el-oFis),  n.  Same  jewel-house. 
jewelry,  jewellery  (jo'el-ri),  n.  [After  F. 
joaillerie ; (.jewel  + -ry,  -cry.]  1.  Jewelers’ 
work;  ornaments  made  by  jewelers. 

This  great  officer  [the  Jewish  high  priest]  wore  upon 
his  breast  a splendid  piece  of  jewellery. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  L 

2.  The  workmanship  of  a jeweler.  [Rare.] 

All  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 

Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.  Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Berlin  jewelry,  delicate  trinkets  of  cast  iron  introduced 
in  Prussia  during  the  domination  of  Napoleon.  The  manu- 
facture of  such  jewels  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  its  products  have  been  fashionable.  Compare  Ber- 
lin iron-casings,  under  iron.—  Bird  jewelry,  ornaments 
for  the  person  made  of  the  feathers  and  other  parts  of 
birds ; especially,  brooches,  pendants,  etc.,  made  from  the 
breasts,  heads,  etc.,  of  humming-birds,  the  iridescent  col- 
or giving  the  effect  of  precious  stones.  Art  Jour.,  N.  8., 
XI.  272.— Claw  Jewelry,  jewels  and  decorative  objects 
for  personal  wear  consisting  of  tigers’  or  leopards’  claws, 
etc.,  mounted  in  gold.  Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  XI.  272.— Scotch 
jewelry,  jewelry  made  in  Scotland,  especially  that  in 
which  the  native  colored  crystals  (see  cairngorm)  are  used, 
and  fretwork  in  silver,  either  alone  or  combined  with  gold. 
This  jewelry  is  usually  inexpensive.  Similar  work  is  ap- 
plied in  the  mounting  of  weapons,  etc.— Temple  jewel- 
ry, jewelry  of  inexpensive  material,  made  at  the  Temple 
in  Paris. 

jewel-setter  (jo'el-set/er),  n.  A steel  cutter 
for  pressing  a watch-jewel  into  place  and  form- 
ing a flange  in  the  metal  to  hold  it. 
jewel-stand  (jo'el-stand),  n.  A small  decora- 
tive utensil  for  the  toilet-table,  meant  to  re- 
ceive jewelry  which  is  in  daily  use:  either  a 
tazza  or  flat  cup,  or  a stand  with  small  hooks, 
upon  which  articles  of  jewelry  can  be  hung. 


jewel-weed 

jewel-weed  (jo'el-wed),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
earring-like  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  in  water.] 
The  American  Impatiens,  the  balsam  or  touch- 
me-not,  7.  biflora  (see  cut  under  balsam)  or  7. 

+ aurea.  See  balsam,  7,  and.  Impatiens. 

jewely,  jewelly  (jo'el-i),  a.  [<  jewel  + -if1.] 
Like  a jewel;  brilliant. 

The  jewelly  star  of  life  had  descended  too  far  down  the 
arch  towards  setting  for  any  chance  of  reascending  by 
spontaneous  effort.  De  Quincey , Spanish  Nun. 

Unlike  a great  deal  of  modern  work  of  this  kind  [stained 
glass],  the  light  does  not  strike  through  his  panels  and 
dazzle  the  eye  with  patches  of  crudely-coloured  light*  but 
is  held,  as  it  were,  in  rich  and  jewelly  suspension. 

The  Academy,  June  1, 1889,  p.  384. 

Jeweriet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  Jewry. 
Chaucer. 

Jewess  (jo'es),  n.  [<  Jew  + -e.s\s.]  A Hebrew 
woman;  an  Israelitess. 

Her  knowledge  of 
under  an  aged  Jewess, 
celebrated  doctors,  who  loved  Rebecca  as  her  own  child. 

^ Scott,  lvanhoe,  xxviii. 

jewfish  (jo'fish),  n.  One  of  several  different 
fishes,  chiefly  of  the  family  Serranidce.  (a)  Along 
the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
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Alexas  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewry, 

On  affairs  of  Antony.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  lv.  6, 12. 

2f.  A part  of  a city  inhabited  by  Jews  (whence 
the  name  of  a street  in  London). 

Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a gret  citee, 

Amonges  Cristen  folk  a Jewery. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  37. 

The  London  Jewerie  was  established  in  a place  of  which 
no  vestige  of  its  establishment  now  remains  beyond  the 
name  — the  Old  Jewry. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  128. 
3.  The  Jewish  people. 

The  Ebrayk  Josephus  the  olde. 

That  of  J ewes  gestes  tolde  ; 

And  he  bar  on  hys  shuldres  hye 
The  fame  up  of  the  Jewery e. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1436. 

Statute  of  Jewry,  an  English  statute  (of  about  1276)  for- 
bidding Hebrews  to  practise  usury,  restricting  their  right 
of  distress,  etc.,  requiring  them  to  wear  badges,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  other  restraints  and  disabilities. 


Ahe’daifghter o^one  tf’tlmir’rnost  Jews'-apple  (joz'ap'a),  n Same  as  egg-plant 


Jew's-ear  (joz'er),  n.  [Formerly  Judas’s  ear, 
NL.  auricula  Judce.  It  grows  most  often  upon 
tlie  elder,  the  tree,  according  to  one  tradition, 
upon  which  Judas  hanged  himself.]  1.  A fun- 
gus, Anricidaria  Auricula-Judse,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  human  ear.  It  formerly  had 
some  medicinal  repute  in  England,  which  has  now  passed 
away  ; but  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  China, 
where  it  is  prized  as  a medicine  and  an  article  of  diet. 

The  mushrooms  or  toadstooles  which  grow  vpon  the 
trunks  or  bodies  of  old  trees  verie  much  resembling  Auri- 


jibe 

jews’-trumpt  (joz'trump),  n.  Same  as  jmcs’- 

harp,  1. 

Ant.  Can  he  make  rhymes  too? 

Sec.  Gent.  H’as  made  a thousand,  sir, 

And  plays  the  burden  to  ’em  on  a Jew's-trump. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  2. 

Jezebel  (jez'e-bel),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion 
to  Jezebel,  the  infamous  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel  (1  Ki.  xvi.  31).]  An  impudent,  violent, 
unscrupulous,  vicious  woman. 

But  when  she  knew  my  pain, 

Saw  my  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain, 

And  ask  her  hand  — no  sooner  was  it  ask’d, 

Than  she,  the  lovely  Jezebel,  unmasked.  Crabbe. 

Jezid  (jez'id),  n.  One  of  a religious  sect  in 
Asiatic  Turkey : same  as  Yczidi. 

jhil, jheel  (jel), n . [Also written jeel;  repr. Hind. 
jhil,  a lake,  pool, mere.]  In  India,  a large  pool, 
mere,  or  lagoon  of  standing  water  remaining 
after  inundation,  and  more  or  less  filled  with 
rank  vegetation. 

Numerous  shallow  ponds  or  jhils  mark  the  former  beds 
of  the  shifting  rivers.  These  jhils  have  great  value,  not 
only  as  preservatives  against  inundation,  but  also  as  res- 
ervoirs for  irrigation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  71. 

jhoom,  jhum  (jom),  n.  [Bengali  jhum.]  A 
system  of  cultivation  used  in  India,  especially 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  in  which  a 
tract  of  forest  or  jungle  is  cleared  by  fire,  cul- 
tivated for  a year  or  two,  and  then  abandoned 
for  a new  tract.  In  southwestern  India  this  system 
is  called  coomry,  and  in  Ceylon  it  is  known  as  chena. 
Yule  and  Burnell. 


growe  vnto  the  substance  of  wood,  which  the  fowlers  do 
call  touchwood.  Gerard,  Herball,  p.  1385. 

2.  Any  one  of  several  fungi  of  the  genus  Oti- 
dea. — 3.  The  tomato.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

700  pounds.  (/<)  Along  the  Californian  coast,  Stereolepis  jews’-harp  (joz'harp),  n.  [The  name  alludes 

v. 1 * vaguely  to  the  use  of  the  harp  among  the  Jews 

(“  David’s  harp,”  etc.).  The  Sw.  giga  or  mun- 
giga,  jews’-harp  (» tun  = E.  mouth),  was  origi- 
nally applied  (as  in  Icel.,  etc. ) to  the  fiddle  (see 
gig1  and  jig),  and  has  nothing  to  do  etymo- 
logically with  the  TZ.  jews’-harp.  Another  pro- 
posed derivation,  “ a corruption  of  jaw’s  harp,” 
is  absurd.]  1.  A mu- 
sical instrument  consist- 
ing of  a flexible  metal 
tongue  set  in  a small  stiff 
iron  frame  of  peculiar 
shape,  which  is  held  to 
the  player’s  mouth  and 
pressed  against  his  teeth, 
the  metal  tongue  of  the 
instrument  being  bent 
outward  at  a right  angle 
so  as  to  be  struck  with  the 

hand.  Tones  of  different  pitch  are  produced  by  altering 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  mouth-cavity,  so  as  to  reinforce 
the  various  harmonics  of  the  natural  tone  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  low  in  pitch.  The  jews’-harp  is  capable  of  sur- 
prisingly sweet  and  elaborate  effects.  Formerly  sometimes 
called  jews’ -trump,  and  also  tromp  or  trump. 

Yet  if  they  would  bryng  him  hatchets,  kniues,  and  J ewes- 
harps , he  hid  them  assure  me,  he  had  a mine  of  gold,  and 
could  reiine  it,  & would  trade  with  me. 


Jewfish  ( Promicro/s  itaiara). 

Promicrops  itaiara,  which  sometimes  reaches  a weight  of 
700  pounds.  (6)  Along  the  Californian  coast,  Stereolepis 
gigas , the  black  sea-bass,  which  nearly  equals  the  former 
in  size,  (c)  Along  the  southern  coastof  the  United  States, 
Epinephelus  nigritus,  the  black  grouper,  which  has  a blu- 
ish-black color  above,  without  red  or  tracings  on  the  body 
or  fins,  (d)  Along  the  Florida  coast,  Tarpon  atlanticus, 
the  tarpum  or  tarpon,  an  elopine.  (c)  In  Madeira, 
Polyprion  americanus,  the  stone-bass.  (/)  A flat-fish, 
Paralichthys  dentatus , the  wide-mouthed  flounder. 
[Connecticut.  1 (g)  In  New  South  Walqs,  a sciienoid  fish, 
Scisena  neglecta,  closely  related  to  the  European  maigre. 

jewing  (jo'ing),  n.  [<  Jew  + -ing1 ; in  allusion 
to  the  curvation  recognized  as  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  nose.]  The  carunculation  of  the 
base  of  the  beak  of  some  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon;  the  lobes  or  wattles  of  the 
lower  mandible,  often  in  the  form  of  three 
small  fleshy  processes,  one  at  each  side  and  a 
third  beneath  and  before  the  others. 

The  jewing  [in  the  barb  pigeon]  is  three  small  knobs  of 
cere  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  each  side  of 
the  gape  of  the  mouth.  The  Century,  XXXII.  104. 

jewiset,  n.  Seejuise. 

Jewish  (jo'ish),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  Iudeisc  = D .joodsch 
= OHG.  jude'isk,  judjislc,  judisk,  MIIG.  judisch, 

jiidesch,  G.  judisch Dan.  jodisk  = Sw.  judisk 

= Goth,  iudaivisks ; as  Jew  + -ish1.]  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Jews  or  Hebrews;  Hebrew;  Israelitish. 

Then  haue  you  Brokers  yat  shaue  poore  men  by  most 
iewish  interest.  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  40. 

Let  Egypt's  plagues  and  Canaan’s  woes  proclaim 
The  favours  pour’d  upon  the  Jewish  name. 

Cowper , Expostulation,  1.  170. 
Jewish  Christian.  Same  as  Judaizer,  2.— Jewish  era. 
8ee  era. 

Jewishly  (jo'ish-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
Jews. 

Jewishness  (jo'ish-nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
appearance  of  being  Jewish ; Jewish  character 
*or  quality. 

Jewismt  (jo'izm),  n.  [<  Jew  + - ism .]  The  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Jews;  Judaism. 

These  superstitions  fetch’d  from  Paganism  or  Jewism. 

Milton. 

jewlap  (jo'lap),  n.  [Also  jellop,  jowlop ; appar. 


cula  Iudse,  that  is  Jewes  eare,  do  in  continuance  of  time  jib1  (jib),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  jibbed,  ppr.  jibbing. 

.v  . a — J"  [Also  written  jibe,  gibe,  gybe  (with  long  i,  prob. 

after  the  D.  form),  < Dan.  gibbe,  naut.  jib,  jibe, 
= Sw.  gippa,  naut.  jib,  jibe,  dial,  jerk,  cause 
to  jump,  = D.  gijpen  (of  sails),  turn  suddenly 
(Hexham,  1G78),  = G.  giepen.  The  root  ap- 
pears nasalized  in  the  MIIG.  freq.  gempeln, 
spring,  and  with  reg.  alteration  of  vowel  in 
Sw.  dial,  guppa,  move  up  and  down,  nasalized 
gumpa,  spring,  jump,  etc.:  see  jump  and  jumble.'] 
Same  as  jibe'1-. 

I think  these  vessels  are  navigated  either  end  foremost, 
and  that,  in  changing  tacks,  they  have  only  occasion  to 
^shift  or  jib  round  the  sail.  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  ii.  3. 

jib1  (jib),  n.  [So  called  because  readily  shifted 
or  jibbed;  < jib1,  v.  t.]  Naut.,  a large  triangu- 
lar sail  set  on  a stay  forward  of  the  foremast. 
In  large  vessels  it  extends  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom 
toward  the  foretopmast-head  ; in  schooners  and  sloops 
from  the  bowsprit-end  toward  the  foremast-head.  The  fly- 
ing jib  is  set  outside  of  the  jib,  and  the jib-o’ -jib  outside  of 
the  flying  jib.  When  two  smaller  jibs  are  carried  on  one 
boom,  instead  of  one  larger  one,  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  inner  and  outer  jibs.  See  balloon-jib,  and  cut  under 
sail.— The  cut  of  one’s  jib.  See  cut.—  To  bouse  up  tbe 
See  bouse 2. 

jib2  (jib),  v. pret.  and  pp.  jibbed,  ppr.  jibbing. 
[Also  jibb,  improp  .jibe;  < ME.  *gibben,  only  in 
comp,  regibben,  kick  hack,  < OF.  regiber,  later 
and  mod.  F.  regimber,  wince,  kick,  in  simple 
form  OF.  giber,  gibber,  struggle  with  the  hands 
and  feet;  perhaps  of  Seand.  origin:  < Sw.  dial. 
gippa,  jerk,  = Dan.  gibbe,  naut.  jib,  jibe ; that 
is,  jib2  is  ult.  identical  with  jib1,  q.  v.]  To  pull 
against  the  hit,  as  a horse ; move  restively  side- 
wise  or  backward. 


Jews’-harp. 


Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  576. 

2.  Naut.,  the  shackle  by  which  a cable  is  se-  jib2  (jib),  n.  [<  jib2,  r.]  Same  as  jibber 
cured  to  the  anchor-ring.  Frequently  young  horses  that  will  not  work  in  cabs — 

such  as  jibs  — are  sold  to  the  horse-slaughterers  as  useless. 
f Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  189. 

jib3  (jib),  n.  [Also  gib:  see  gib1.  Indef.3,  cf.  OF. 
gibbe,  a hunch  or  swelling ; a particular  sense  of 
gibbe,  a sort  of  arm,  etc. : see  gib1.']  1 . The  pro- 
jecting arm  of  a crane:  same  as  gib1,  5. — 2.  A 
i,  jews’ -harp;  a,  club-link;  3.  anchor.  stand  for  beer-barrels.  Halliwell. — 3.  The  un- 

_ , ,,  . , , „ ,,  der  lip — To  hang  the  Jib,  to  look  cross.  [Prov.  Eng.) 

Jews  -mallow  (joz'maFo),  n.  A plant  of  the  v.  i.  See  jib 2 
genus  Cor  chorus  (C.  olitorius  or  C.  capsularis),  jibber  (jib'fer),  n.  [<  jib2  + -er1.]  One  who 
belonging  to  the  family  Tiliacese.  The  leaves  jits . a ji0rse  that  Also  jib. 

are  used  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a pot-  jibbings  (jib'ingz),  n.pl.  The  last  milk  drawn 

corrupt  forms  of  dewlap.]  Iu  her.,  a wattle  or  Therb;  ®eei"^.’..  , from  a cow ; strippings ; the  richest  part  of  the 

dewlap.  G.  T.  Clark.  Jews  -manna  (joz  man  a),  n.  See  Jew&  manna^  milk.  [Scotch.] 

j:jSjeWlaPPed'(iS'laPt)’  In,!Cr"  Same  Jews’-mS  (joz'mSr'tl),  ».  1.  The  prickly- 

Jewlingt,  »•  [<  Jew  + -ling1.]  A young  or  lit-  A three-  jib-boom  (jiVbom),  „.  [Also  gib-boom;  < jib1 

Jews’-stone,  Jew-stone  (joz'ston,  jo'ston),  n. 

1.  The  clavated  fossil  spine  of  a very  large  egg- 
shaped  echinus.  It  is  a regular  figure,  oblong  and 
rounded,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  color  is  a pale  dusky  gray,  with  a 
tinge  of  red. 

2.  The  basalt  capping  the  coal-measures  on  the 
Titterstone  and  Brown  Clee  hills  in  Shropshire, 

England ; also,  the  local  name  of  a limestone- 
bed  belonging  to  the  White  Lias  (Rhtetic)  in 
Somersetshire.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Jews’-tbom  (joz'thorn),  ».  Same  as  Christ’s- 
thorn. 


tie  Jew. 

Many  Iewes  are  called  together  into  a great  chamber, 
where  euerie  of  the  youthes  holdeth  a pot  in  his  hand,  . , . 
and  the  Iewlings  presently  breake  their  earthen  pots,  where- 
by they  signifie  tq  the  parties  prosperity  and  abundance. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p,  213. 

Jewry  (jo'ri),  ».  [<  ME.  Jewery,  Jewerie,  Juwe- 

rie,  Juerie,  June,  Giwerie,  the  Jewish  people, 
Jewish  quarter,  Jewism,  < OF.  juerie,  jeuerie, 
etc. ,<  Jew,  etc.,  Jew:  see  Jew  and  -ry.]  1.  The 
land  of  the  Jews;  Judsea. 

After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee  : for  he  would 
not  walk  iu  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him. 

242  John  vii.  1. 


+ boom2.]  Naut.,  a spar  run  out  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bowsprit  and  serving  as  a con- 
tinuation of  it.  Beyond  this  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended the  flying-jib  boom. 

jib-door  (jib'dor),  n.  [<  jib1  (?)  + door.]  In 
arch,,  a door  with  its  surface  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  wall  in  which  it  occurs.  Jib-doors  are  in- 
tended to  be  concealed,  and  therefore  have  no  architraves 
or  moldings  round  them ; and  their  surface  is  paneled, 
painted,  or  papered  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  wall. 

jibe1  (jib),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jibed,  ppr.  jibing. 
[Also  written  gibe,  and  formerly  gybe  ; alsojti  : 
See  jift1.]  I.  traits.  Naut.,  to  cause  (a  fore-and- 
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aft  sail)  to  swing  over  to  the  other  side  when 
the  wind  is  aft  or  on  the  quarter. 

II.  intrans.  1 . Naut. , to  change  from  one  tack 
to  the  other  without  going  about ; shift  a fore- 
and-aft  sail  from  one  side  to  the  other  when 
the  wind  is  aft  or  on  the  quarter. 

Augustus  . . . stood  up  on  the  centre-board,  to  the  im- 
minent danger  of  his  little  shins’  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  a jibing  boom. 

Fitz-Uugh  Ludlow,  Little  Brother,  iii. 

2.  To  agree ; he  in  harmony  or  accord;  work  to- 
gether: as,  the  two  plans  did  not  seem  to  jibe. 
[Colloq. , U.  8.] 
jibe2,  v.  and  n.  See  gibe 1. 
jibe3  (jib),  v.  i.  A less  common  form  of  jib2. 
jiber,  n.  See  giber. 

jib-frame  (jib'fram),  n.  In  a marine  engine,  the 
upright  frame  at  the  sides  by  which  the  cylin- 
der, condenser,  and  framing  are  connected, 
jib-bank  (jib'hank),  n.  One  of  a number  of 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  shaped  nearly  like  a 
ring,  which  slide  on  the  jib-stay  and  serve  to 
attach  the  head  of  the  jib  to  the  stay, 
jib-head  (jib'hed),  n.  Naut.,  an  iron  fastened 
to  the  head  of  a jib.  It  is  used  when,  the  jib  having 
been  stretched  too  much  by  use,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten 
it  by  cutting  off  the  point, 
jibingiy,  adv.  See  gibingly. 
jiblett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  giblet.  Brockett. 

Oh  that’s  well : come,  I’ll  help  you : 

Have  you  no  jiblets  now  ? 

Fletcher  { and  another ),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 

jiblet-check,  jiblet-cheek,  n.  See  giblet-check. 
jib-lot  (jib'lot),  n.  A triangular  lot  or  plot  of 
ground,  likened  in  shape  to  a vessel’s  jib.  [New 
★Eng.] 

jib-netting  (jib'net,/ing),  n.  Naut.,  a triangu- 
lar-shaped netting  rigged  under  the  jib-boom 
to  prevent  men  from  falling  overboard  while 
loosing  or  furling  the  jib. 
jib-o’-jib  (jib'o-jib),  n.  A small  three-cornered 
sail  sometimes  set  outside  of  and  above  the 
other  head-sails. 

jib-sheet  (jib'shet),  n.  One  of  the  ropes  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  the  clue  of  the  jib  and  at 
the  other  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  to  trim  the 
.sail — To  flow  a jib-sheet.  See  flaw  1. 
jib-stay  (jib'sta),  n.  1.  The  stay  on  which  the 
jib  is  set. — 2.  In  a marine  steam-engine,  a part 
of  the  stay-frame. 

jib-topsail  (jib'top,/sal  or  -si),  n.  A light  three- 
cornered  sail  set  in  yachts  on  the  foretopmast- 
stay. 

jickajogt  (jik'a-jog),  n.  Same  as  jigjog. 
jid,  n.  See  gi<i2. 

Jidda  gum.  See  gum2. 

jifft  (jif),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  make  a jest 
or  laughing-stock  of  one.  Bailey. 
jiffy  (jif 'i),  n. ; pi.  jiffies  (-iz).  [Also  giffy.  giffin; 
of  dial,  origin.]  A moment;  an  instant:  as,  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  a,  jiffy.  [Colloq.] 

“ And  oh !”  he  exclaim’d,  “let  them  go  catch  my  skiff,  I 
11  be  home  in  a twinkling  and  back  in  a jiffy.” 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  40. 

“Guess  you  better  wait  half  a.  jiffy,"  cried  Cyrus. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  191. 

In  si x jiffies  I Lmnd  myself  and  all  my  retinue  ...  at 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

^ Munchausen , Travels,  xxiii.  96. 

jig  (jig)..  «■  [Also  jiggt  jigge,  gig,  gigg,  gigge 
(pron.  jig!* ; not  found  in  ME. ; a vaguely  imi- 
tative word,  from  the  imitative  verb  jig^,  v. 
The  F.  gigue , Sp.  Pg.  It.  giga,  a lively  dance, 
are  from  the  E.  word  in  this  sense,  merging 
with  tho  similar  Horn,  word,  of  cider  date, 
meaning  ‘a  fiddle’:  see  gig1,  n.  See  further 
under  jig l,  v.  As  with  other  familiar  words 
of  homely  aspect,  the  senses  are  more  or  less 
involved  and  inconstant.]  1.  A rapid,  irregu- 
lar dance  for  one  or  more  persons,  performed 
in  different  ways  in  different  countries ; a 
modification  of  the  country-dance. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a Scotch  jig,  a 
measure,  and  a cinque-pace  : the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

George,  I will  have  him  dance  fading ; fading  is  a fine 
jig,  I’ll  assure  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  1. 
All  the  swains  that  there  abide 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  952. 
2.  Music  for  such  a dance  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  usually  triple  and  rapid:  often  used 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a component  of  a 
suite. 

They  heard  the  signs  of  an  Irish  orgy — a rattling  jig, 
played  and  danced  with  the  inspiriting  interjections  of 
that  frolicsome  nation.  C.  Reade,  Peg  Woffington,  vii. 
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3f.  A lively  song.;  a catch. 

If  neere  vn  to  the  Eleusinian  Spring, 

Som  sport-full  Tig  som  wanton  Shepheard  sing, 

The  Kavisht  Fountaine  falls  to  daunce  and  bound. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Baitas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 
It  would  have  made  your  ladyship  have  sung  nothing 
but  merry  jiys  for  a twelvemonth  after. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 

4|.  A kind  of  entertainment  in  rime,  partly 
sung  and  partly  recited. 

Farce  [F.  ],  a (fond  and  dissolute)  play,  comedy,  or  en- 
terlude ; also  the  jig  [jyg,  ed.  1611]  at  the  end  of  the  enter- 
lude,  wherein  some  pretty  knavery  is  acted.  Cotgrave. 
A jig  shall  be  clapped  at,  and  every  rhyme 
Praised  and  applauded. 

Fletcher  { and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Prol. 
A jig  was  a ludicrous  metrical  composition,  often  in 
rhyme,  which  was  sung  by  the  clown,  who  occasionally 
danced,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a tabor  and  pipe. 

Halliwell. 

5.  A piece  of  sport ; a prank;  a trick. 

What  dost  think  of 
This  innovation  ? is 't  not  a fin ejigg? 

A precious  cunning  in  the  late  Protector, 

To  shuttle  a new  prince  into  the  state. 

Shirley  {and  Fletcher 'i),  Coronation,  v.  1. 
They  will  play  ye  anither  jigg, 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  119). 

6.  A small,  light  mechanical  contrivance: 
same  as  jigger 1,  2:  used  especially  in  composi- 
tion : as,  a drilling-/*-#,  shaving/*#,  etc.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  A jigging-machine.  (&)  In  coal-mining  a self- 
aci  ing  incline  worked  by  a drum,  or  by  wheels,  with  hemp 
or  wire  ropes.  Also  called  jinny.  [Eng.]  (c)  A fish-hook 
or  gang  of  hooks  of  which  the  shank  is  loaded  with  lead, 
platinum,  or  other  bright  metal,  used  in  jigging  for  cod, 
mackerel,  etc. 

A jig  is  a bit  of  lead  armed  with  hooks  radially  arranged, 
which  is  let  down  from  the  boat  and  kept  constantly  mov- 
ing up  and  down.  This  in  some  way  exerts  a fatal  fasci- 
nating power  upon  the  squid,  which  seizes  it. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  376. 
Babbitting  jig.  See  babbitting.— Haymaker’s  jig,  a 
kind  of  country-dance.— The  jig  is  up,  the  game  is  up; 
*it  is  all  over  (with  any  one).  LU.  S.] 

jig  (jig),  »•!  pret.  and  pp.  jigged,  ppr.  jigging. 
[Also  jigg,  jigge,  also  gig  (pron.  jig) ; an  imi- 
tative verb,  parallel  to  gig  (pron.  gig),  v.,  in 
like  uses,  and  to  jog,  of  contemporary  appear- 
ance in  literature,  expressing  a heavier  move- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  The  word  is  con- 
nected with  OP.  giguer,  ginguer,  leap,  kick, 
sport,  freak,  etc.,  and  with  OP.  gigue,  gige, 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  giga,  MHG.  gige,  a fiddle,  etc.,  only 
as  those  words  are  also  uit.  imitative  of  a light 
to-and-fro  movement.  As  with  similar  imit. 
words,  the  senses  are  more  or  less  indefi- 
nite.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  play  or  dance  a jig. 

1 found  myself  at  times  following  the  dance  of  the  Mer- 
ry Men  as  it  were  a tune  upon  a jigging  instrument. 

Ji.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

2.  To  move  skippingly  or  friskily;  hop  about; 
act  or  vibrate  in  a lively  manner.  Compare 
jigget. 

You  jig,  you  amhle,  and  you  lisp. 

Shak. , Hamlet,  iii.  1, 149. 
The  trembling  fowl  that  hear  the  jigging  hawk-bells  ring, 
And  find  it  is  too  late  to  trust  them  to  their  wing, 

Lie  flat  upon  the  flood.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xx.  219. 

3.  To  use  a jig  in  fishing;  fish  with  a jig:  as, 
to  jig  for  bluefish. 

n.  trails.  1.  To  sing  in  jig  time;  sing  as  a 
jig- 

Jig  off  a tune  at  the  tongue’s  end,  canary  to  it  with 
your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1,  11. 

2.  To  jerk,  jolt,  or  shake;  cause  to  move  by 
jogs  or  jolts. 

When  the  carriage  fof  a sawmill]  is  tobe  jigged  back,  the 
lever  manipulating  the  rock  shaft  is  moved  from  the  saw. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  403. 

3.  To  produce  an  up-and-down  motion  in. — 4. 
In  metal.,  to  separate  the  heavier  metalliferous 
portion  of  (the  mingled  ore  and  rock  or  vein- 
stone obtained  in  mining)  from  the  lighter  or 
earthy  portions,  by  means  of  a jig  or  jigging- 
machine.  The  jig  was  originally  a box  with  a metallic 
bottom  perforated  with  holes.  In  this  the  ore  was  placed, 
and  the  whole  was  moved  rapidly  up  and  down  by  hand 
in  water,  thus  causing  the  material  in  the  box  to  arrange 
itself  in  layers  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  Jigging 
is  now  usually  done  by  more  complicated  machinery,  act- 
ing continuously ; but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
The  essential  feature  of  a jigging  machine  is  the  admission 
of  the  water  from  below ; in  the  buddle  the  water  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ore  from  above. 

5.  To  catch  (a  fish)  by  jerking  a hook  into  its 
body. 

Keep  the  line  constantly  in  motion,  and  half  the  time 
you  will  jig  them  in  the  bell>,  tail,  or  side,  as  the  finny 
mass  moves  over  the  hook.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  243. 

6.  In  felting,  to  harden  and  condense  by  re- 
peated blows  from  rods. — 7.  In  well-boring , to 
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drill  with  a spring-pole. — 8f.  To  trick;  cheat; 
impose  upon ; bamboozle. 

Do  not  think  the  gloss 
Of  smooth  evasion,  by  your  cunning  jests 
And  coinage  of  your  politician’s  brain, 

Shall  jig  me  off.  Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  3. 

jigajog  (jig'a-jog),  n.  [Also  jickajog ; a var.  of 
J ffjog,  q.  v.]  Same  as  jigjog. 

, An  some  writer  (that  I know)  liad  had  but  the  pennings 
o’  this  matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you  such  a jig-ajogge  i’ 
the  boothes,  you  should  ha’  thought  an  earthquake  had 
beene  i’  the  fayre.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 

jigamaree  (jig^a-ma-re'),  n.  [ <jig , with  an  ar- 
bitrary addition.]  Something  new,  strange,  or 
unknown ; a jiggumbob  or  thingumbob.  [Prov. 
and  slang.] 

jig-clog  (jig'klog),  n.  A clog  made  for  jig-dan- 

*cing. 

jigger1  (jig'er),  n.  [<  jig,  v.f  + -erU]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  jigs. — 2.  A small,  light,  or 
light-running  mechanical  contrivance  or  uten- 
sil, causing  or  having  when  in  use  a rapid  jerky 
motion;  also,  by  extension,  any  subordinate 
mechanical  contrivance  or  convenience  to which 
no  more  definite  name  is  attached.  Specifically 
—(a)  A jig  or  jigging-machine.  See  extract,  and  jig,  v.  t.,  4. 

The  machines  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  [ore-con- 
centration] are  the  jiggers  or  jigs.  Ihese  are  sieves  sup- 
porting the  ore,  which  is  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  at 
rapid  intervals  by  a current  of  water  from  below,  and  in 
this  manner  one  can  realize  the  theoretical  conditions  of 
the  fall  in  more  or  less  deep  water.  The  jig  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  machine  for  dressing,  universally  employed 
from  the  most  ancient  times  because  it  was  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient,  and  its  use  has  continued  to  our 
day,  with  the  help  of  successive  modifications,  which  have 
converted  it  into  a machine  of  remarkable  precision. 

Callon,  Lectures  on  Mining  (tr.  by  Le  Neve  Foster 
[and  Galloway),  III.  76. 

(6)  A machine  for  hardening  and  condensing  felt  by  re- 
peated quick  blows  with  rods,  by  the  action  of  vibrating 
platens,  or  by  intermittent  rolling  action  on  the  material 
while  warm  and  wet.  (c)  A small  roller  used  in  graining 
leather. 

A grain  or  polish  is  given  to  the  leather,  either  by  board- 
ing or  working  under  small  pendulum  rollers,  called  jig- 
gers, which  are  engraved  either  with  grooves  or  with  an 
imitation  of  grain.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  374. 
(d)  A templet  or  profile  for  giving  the  form  to  a pottery 
vessel  as  it  revolves  upon  the  wheel.  ( e ) A potters’  wheel 
when  used  for  simple  and  rapidly  made  objects,  as  plain 
cylindrical  vessels  and  the  like.  (/)  A coopers’  draw- 
knife.  (g)  A warehouse-crane.  (A)  In  coal-mining,  a cou- 
pling-hook for  connecting  the  cars  or  trams  on  an  incline. 
[Leicestershire,  Eng.]  (i)  In  billiards,  a rest  for  the  cue 
in  making  a difficult  or  awkward  shot ; a bridge,  (j)  A 
sort  of  small  spanker-sail,  set  on  a jigger-mast  in  the 
stern  of  a canoe  or  other  small  craft,  especially  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  (k)  A door.  [Slang.]  ( l ) A small  tackle  com- 
posed of  a double  and  single  block  and  a fall,  used  about 
the  decks  of  a ship  for  various  purposes. 

3.  A sloop-rigged  boat  at  one  time  used  very  ex- 
tensively by  the  fishermen  about  Cape  Cod,  but 
superseded  about  1829  by  the  dory,  a jigger  usu- 
ally  carried  four  persons.  The  name  belongs  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  vicinity,  and  is  sometimes  used  on  the  coast  of 
New  England. 

4.  A small  street-railway  car,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  usually  without  a conductor,  the 
driver  giving  change  and  the  fare  being  de- 
posited in  a box.  [U.  S.]  — 5.  A machine  now 
generally  used  in  the  produce  exchanges  of 
American  cities,  which  exhibits  on  a conspicu- 
ous dial  the  prices  at  which  sales  are  made  as 
the  transactions  occur.  The  hand  or  pointer 
is  controlled  by  electric  mechanism  connect- 
ed with  a keyboard. — 6.  A drink  of  whisky. 
[Slang.]  — in-and-out  jigger  {naut.),  same  as  boom- 

■k jigger. 

jigger1  (jig'er),  V.  t.  [<  jigger 1,  «.]  To  jerk; 
shake.  [Colloq.] 

Few  anglers  have  failed  to  experience  the  anxiety  which 
ensues  when  a fish  remains  on  the  top  of  the  water,  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  many  is  the  fish  who  has  jiggered  him- 
self free  by  this  method.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  350. 

jigger2  (jig'er),  n.  [An  E.  accom.  of  chigoe, 
the  native  name:  see  chigoe.']  1.  The  pene- 
trating flea  of  the  West  Indies : same  as  chigoe. 

Numbers  are  crippled  by  the^^ers,  which  scarcely  ever 
in  our  colonies  affect  any  but  the  negroes. 

Southey,  Letters  (1810),  II.  201. 
2.  In  the  United  States,  a name  of  sundry  har- 
vest-mites or  harvest-ticks  which,  though  nor- 
mally plant-feeders,  fasten  to  the  skin  of  hu- 
man beings  and  cause  great  irritation.  These 
acarids  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  from  the 
chigoe,  or  jigger  properly  so  called,  stud  lay  no  eggs  in 
the  wounds  they  make.  The  so-called  Leptus  americanus 
and  L.  iiritans  are  two  species  to  which  the  name  is  given. 
See  cut  under  harvest-tick. 

jiggered1  (jig'erd),  a.  [<  jigger2  + -ed2.]  Af- 
fected or  infested  with  the  jigger  or  chigoe. 

jiggered2  (jig'erd),  a.  [A  meaningless  random 
substitute  for  a profane  oath.  Such  random 
substitutes  are  very  common  in  colloq.  use, 
any  vague  form  of  English  semblance  being 
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liable  to  be  chosen,  without  reference  to  ety- 
mology or  meaning.]  See  the  etymology. 

“Well,  then,”  said  he,  “ I’m  jiggered  if  I don’t  see  you 
home.”  This  penalty  of  being  jiggered  was  a favourite 
supposititious  case  of  his. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xvii. 

jigger-mast  (jig  'er- mast),  n.  A small  mast 
stepped  on  the  extreme  aft  of  small  craft  for 
setting  a jigger. 

jigger-pump  (jig'  er-pump),  n.  1.  A hand-lever 
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iig-mn  (iig'pin  , n.  A pin  used  by  miners  to  ing-machine,  a planing-machine  with  a reversing  tool, 
JA  AL hnomo  fnom  capable  of  cutting  m opposite  directions:  so  called  from 

pi  event  the  turn-beams  fioin  turning . part  of  the  refrain  in  the  above-mentioned  song,  “wheel 

Jig-saw  (jig'sa),  n.  A reciprocating  saw  caused  afo0ut  and  turn  about.” 
to  operate  in  proper  relation  with  a table  upon  Jim-crow’ s-nose  (jim'kroz'noz'),  n.  A West 
which  the  piece  to  be  sawn  is  held,  the  motion  Indian  plant,  Scybalium  Jamaicensc , of  the 
of  the  saw  being  derived  from  a crank  and  pit-  family  Balanoplioraccse.  [Local.] 
man.  These  saws  are  mounted  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  jiminy,  in  ter j.  See  Gemini,  2. 
as  in  saw-gates  stretched  between  powerful  bow-springs,  (iim'iam),  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  jim, 

"f"  They  have,  however,  been  largely  .displaced  by  the  4fas  Vyimcracfc.  Cf  .jingle-jangle.]  1.  A gim- 


etc. 

more  rede’nt  band-saws. 


A jig  saw  for  light  work  is  com- 


monly called  a scroll-saw.  See  scroll-saw  and  band-saw. 


force-pump  mounted  on  a portable  stand  and  (ji-had'),  n.  [Ar.  Vers,  jilidd.]  A gen- 

usually  provided  with  an  attachment-  for  a sue-  eraj  x-eligions  war  of  Mussulmans  against  Chris- 
tion-hose  or  -pipe,  an  air-chamber,  and  a nozle  tians  or  other  unbelievers  in  Islam,  inculcated 
with  which  a hose  may  be  connected.  It  is  m in  the  £oran  ana  Traditions  as  a duty, 
common  use  for  watering  lawns  and  flower-beds  jmi  n,t  See  gill*. 

' jill’-i’(jil),  ».  [Also  written  gill  (see  gill5) ; < ME. 


in  rural  districts. — 2.  A pump  used  in  brew- 


eries to  force  beer  into  vats.  Halliwell. 
jigget  (jig'et),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  jig,  «.]  1.  To 

shake  up  and  down ; jolt;  jig;  be  in  quick  light 
motion. 

She’s  a little  blackish  woman,  has  a languishing  eye, 
a delicious  soft  hand,  and  two  pretty  jiggeting  feet. 

Female  Tatler , No.  15. 

2.  To  act  pertly  or  affectedly;  go  about  idly; 
flaunt.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Here  you  stand  jiggetting , and  sniggling,  and  looking 
‘ unning,  as  if  there  were  some  mighty  matter  of  intrigue 
and  common  understanding  betwixt  you  and  me. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

jigginess  (jig'i-nes),  m.  [(jig  + -y1  + -ness.]  A 
light  jerky  movement.  [Bare.] 

Moreover,  a too  frequent  repetition  of  rhyme  at  short 
intervals  gives  a jigginess  to  the  verse. 

T.  Ilood , Jr.,  Rhymester  (ed.  Penn),  p.  69. 

jigging-machine  (jig'ing-ma-shen'1'),  n.  1.  A 
power-machine  for  jigging  ordressing  ores.  See 
jig,  v.  t.,  4. — 2.  A machine-tool  which  has  a 
vertically  adjustable  table  that  can  also  be 
moved  laterally  in  two  directions  in  a horizon- 
tal plane,  and  also  a frame  fitted  with  a vertical 
spindle  adapted  to  carry  either  a drill  or  a cut- 
ting-tool, which  latter  can  cut  the  edges  of  the 
work  to  a given  outline  or  profile, 
jiggish  (jig'isli),  a.  [<  jig  + -isli1.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  suitable  to  a jig. 

This  man  makes  on  the  violin  a certain  jiggish  noise  to 
which  I dance.  Spectator,  No.  276. 

2.  Given  to  movements  like  those  of  a jig; 
frisky. 

She  is  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jiggish  ; her  conscience  is 
cleare  from  gilt,  and  that  secures  her  from  sorrow. 

Habbington,  Castara,  i. 


Jille,  Jylle,  Gille,  Gylle,  abbr.  of  Jillian,  Jyllian, 
*Jilian,  Jelyan,  Gillian,  Giiian,  other  forms  of 


crack ; a knick-knack. 

These  be  as  knappishe  knackes 
As  ever  man  made, 

1’or  j a veils  and  for  iackes, 

A jymiam  for  a iade. 

Slcelton  (?),  Ymage  of  Ypocrisy. 
A thousand  jimiams  and  toyes  have  they  in  theyr  cham 
bers,  which  they  heape  up  together  with  infinite  expence. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse  (1592). 

2.  pi.  Delirium  tremens.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 


Julian,  July  an,  i.  e.  Juliana,  a common  fern,  jimmalt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  gimbal. 
name,  which  came  to  be  used  generically  for  a jimmal-ringf,  jimmel-ringt  (jirn'al-,  jim 'el- 
young  woman,  a girl,  as  Jack  for  a young  man,  ring),  n.  Same  as  gemel-ring. 
a boy.  The  two  names  Jack  and  Jill  were  often  ^ ring  caned  a jimmel-ring  was  broken  between  the  con- 

associated  as  correlatives.  The  L.  name  Ju-  tracting  parties. 

liana  is  fern,  of  Julianus , prop,  adj.,  < Julius,  a C.  Croker,  in  Jour.  Brit.  Archseol.  Ass.,  IV.  390. 

proper  name:  see  Julian,  July.']  1.  A young  jimmer  (jim'er),  n.  [Same  as  gimmer 3,  var.  of 
woman  (commonly  as  a proper  name) : same  as  gimmal,  gimbal.]  A gimbal. 


gim,  1. 


Sir,  for  Jak  nor  for  Gille 
Will  I turn  my  face, 

Tille  I have  upon  this  hille 
Spun  a space  upon  my  rok. 

Towneley  Mysteries. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill.  Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2,  885. 

The  proverbe  is,  each  Jack  shall  have  his  Gille. 

Satyricall  Epigrames  (1619). 

2.  [Cf.  jack1,  jug*,  and  E.  dial,  susan,  as  names 
of  vessels.]  A kind  of  cnp.  [In  the  quotation 
with  pun  on  sense  1.] 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  rills  fair  without,  the  car- 
pets laid,  and  everything  in  order? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1, 112. 

3.  Same  as  gill5,  2.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

jillet  (jil'et),  n.  [A  var.  of  gillet,  < ME.  Gillot, 
Gilot,  dim.  of  Gille,  Jille,  etc.,  a fern,  personal 
name : see  jill2.  Hence  contr.  jilt,  q.  v.] 
gillet.  [Scotch.]  t 

A jillet  brak’  his  heart  at  last. 

Burns,  On  a Scotch  Bard. 
Were  it  not  well  to  receive  that  coy  jillet  with  some- 
thing of  a mumming?  Scott,  Pair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxxi. 

jill-flirt,  n.  See  gill-flirt. 

What,  you  wou’d  have  her  as  impudent  as  yourself,  as 
errant  a Jiljlirt,  a Gadder,  a Magpye? 


jimmy1  (jim'i),  n. ; pi.  jimmies  (-iz).  A short 
crowbar:  same  as  jemmy1, 1.  [U.  S.] 

jimmy2  (jirn'i),  a.  [E.  dial.;  also  written  jem- 
my, gemmy;  an  extension  of  dial,  jim,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  jemmy 2. 

jimmy3  (jim'i),  n. ; pi.  jimmies  (-iz).  [Cf.  Jim 
Crow  car.]  A freight-car  used  for  carrying 
coal;  a coal-car.  [TJ.  S.] 

The  express  train  . . . ran  into  a freight.  . . . The  en- 
gines met  squarely.  . . . The  second  car  on  the  freight 
[train I was  lifted  from  the  rails  and  carried  on  top  of  two 
jimmies  loaded  with  coal. 

N.  Y.  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  March  18,  1887. 

jimmy4  (.jim'i),  n. ; pi  .jimmies  (-iz).  A free  emi- 
grant. [Australian  convicts’  slang.] 

“ Why,  one,”  said  he,  “ is  a young  jimmy  (I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir  — an  emigrant);  the  others  are  old  prisoners.” 

11.  Kingsley,  Geoifiy  Hamlyn,  p.  259. 

jimp1  (jimp),  a.  [Also  written,  improp.,  gimp; 
v L a weakened  form  of  jump1,  q.  v.]  1.  Neat; 

elegant;  slender.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

She’s  as,  jimp  in  the  middle 
As  ony  willow-wand. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  107). 


Thy  waist  sa ejimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 

Burns,  Oh,  were  I on  Parnassus’  Hill ! 

2.  Short;  scanty.  [Scotch.] 


WyaJdey,  Country  Wife,  ii.  1.  jimp*  (jimp),  adfl.  [A  weakened  foi-m  oijump\ 
[Also  spelled  gillian;  the  fulierform 


jig-givent  (jig'giv/'n),  a.  Addicted  or  inclined 

to  farces  and  dramatic  trifles  generally.  „ _.j t _ . 

You  dare  in  these  jig-given  times  to  countenance  a le-  UHiant.  n.  [Also  spelled  gillian;  the  fulierform  T-  Barely;  scarcely.  [Scotch.] 

^gitimate  Poem.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  Bed.  J 0f  jiU&  qiU$\  see  jill 2.]  Same  as  jill2,  1.  She  had  keen  married  to  Sir  Richard  jimp  four  months. 

jiggle  (jig'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jiggled,  ppr.  ijHiver,  ».  'An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  ..  „ ...  , xxiv- 

jiggling.  [Freq.  of  jig,  perhaps  suggested  by  qUiyflower.  jimp2  (jimp),  y.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  lo  jag; 

wiggle .]  To  practise  affected  or  awkward  mo-  :jllofert  J An  obsolete  form  of  gillyflower.  .indent;  denticulate. 

tions;  wriggle.  lilt  (jilt),  n.  [Contr.  of  jillet,  q.  v.]  One  who  Jimply  (jimp  li), adv ^ 1 . In  a jimp  orneat  man- 

jiggobobt  (jig'o-bob),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  *cliscards  another,  after  holding  the  relation  of  n?r;  neatly.— 2.  Barely;  scarcely;  hardly. 


jiggumbob. 

Shall  we  have 
More  jiggobobs  yet? 

Massinger,  Picture,  v.  3. 

jiggumbob  (jig'um-bob),  n.  [Formerly  alsojig- 
gembob , jiggambob,jiggobob ; (.jig,  with  an  arbi- 
trary addition,  as  also  in  thingumbob.]  Some- 
thing strange,  peculiar,  or  unknown;  a knick- 
knack;  a thingumbob.  [Slang.] 

On  with  her  chain  of  pearls,  her  ruby  bracelets, 

Lay  ready  all  her  tricks  and  jiggembobs. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii.  2. 

Kils  Monster  after  Monster,  takes  the  Puppets 
Prisoners,  knocks  downe  the  Cyclops,  tumbles  all 
Our  jigambobs  and  trinckets  to  the  wall. 


a lover.  [Scotch.]  . , f f 

Jilts  ruled  the  elate,  and  statesmen  farces  writ.  JUHp3  (TO),  ’ »•  P • [A  weakened  form  of 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  538.  jumps.]  Same  as  jumps.  See  jump  . 

But  who  could  expect  a jilt  and  trifler  to  counsel  her  jimpSOn,  jimpSOn-Weed  (jhnp'son,  -wed),  n. 
husband  to  any  kind  of  prudence?  bee  JIVISOV,  jitnson-WCed. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  91.  jimpy  (jim'pi),  a.  [An  extension  of  jimp1.  Cf. 
jilt  (jilt),  v.  [(jilt,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  discard  jimmy2.]  Neat;  jimp.  [Scotch.] 
after  treating  or  encouraging  as  a lover;  trick  jimpy  (jim'pi),  adv.  Tightly;  neatly.  [Scotch.] 
in  love.  jimson  (jim'son),  n.  [Also  jimpson;  abbr.  of 

Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  inter-  . jilllSOn-weed.]  . Same  as  jim  son-weed. 
est,  are  not  exactly  equal : which  by  the  way  was  the  true  jimSOH-Weed  (jim  son-wed),  n.  [Also  jtmpson- 
cause  of  my  jilting  him.  Spectator,  No.  301.  weed;  a corruption  of  Jamestown-weed;  named 


II.  intram . To  play  the  jilt;  practise  decep- 
tion in  love. 


Brome,  Antipodes,  iii.  5.  jimt  (jim),  a,.  Same  as  gim. 


He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras.  III.  i.  108. 


jigjog  (jig' jog),  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  jog.  Cf. 

jigajog.]  A jolting  motion;  a jog;  a push, 
jigjog  (jig'jog),  adv.  With  a jolting  motion, 
jig-maker  (jig'ma/ker),  n.  One  who  makes  or 
plays  jigs. 


jimber-jaw  (jim'ber-ja),  n.  [For  *gimbal-jaw : 

see  jimber-jawed.]  A projecting  lower  jaw. 
jimber-jawed  (jim'ber-jM),  a.  Same  as  gim- 
bal-jawed.  [Colloq.] 

Ab  Cayce,  the  eldest,  [was]  a lank,  lantern-jawed  man, 


from  Jamestown  (in  Virginia),  where  it  is  said 
to  have  sprung  up  on  heaps  of  ballast  and 
other  rubbish  discharged  from  vessels.  The 
plant  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  See  jack1,  etym.]  A 
plant,  Datura  Stramonium. 

She  went  to  the  open  door  and  stood  in  it  and  looked  out 
among  the  tomato  vines  and  jimpson  weeds  that  constituted 
the  garden.  S.  L.  Clemens,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  18. 


Solomon  was  like  him,  except  that  the  long  chin,  of  jingal  (jing'gal),  n.  [Also  written  jingall,  and 
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Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord.  . . 
Ham.  O God,  your  only  jig-maker. 


Petrarch  was  a dunce,  Dante  a jig-maker. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

jig-mold  (jig'mold),  n.  A stone  mold,  or  a 
wooden  block  with  several  molds,  into  which 
melted  lead  is  poured  to  form  the  heavy  shank 
.of  a jig.  See  jig,  6 (e). 
jigot  (jig'ot),  n.  Another  spelling  of  gigot. 

I hae  been  at  the  cost  and  outlay  o’  a jigot  o’  mutton 
and  a florentine  pye.  Galt,  The  Entail,  III.  65. 

Add  an  onion,  and  it  would  be  a good  sauce  for  a jigot 
of  mutton.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist  Church  of  Eng.,  vi. 


the  style  familiarly  denominated  jimber-jawed,  was  still 
smooth  and  boyish. 

M.  N.  Murfree , Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  iiL 

jimcrack,  jimcrackery.  See  gimcraclc,  gim- 

Sha'k.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 132.  +crackery. 

jim-crow  (jim'kro),  n.  [<  *jim,  equiv.  to  jimmy1, 
+ crow 2,  a bar.]  A tool  for  bendingor  straight- 
ening iron  rails  or  bars.  It  consists  of  a strong  iron 
frame,  with  two  supports  for  the  rail  or  bar,  and  mecha- 
nism, as  a screw,  for  applying  pressure  to  the  rail  or  bar 
at  a point  midway  between  the  two  supports. 

Jim  Crow  (jim  kro),  n.  A name  used  as  the 
title  of  one  of  the  earliest  negro-minstrel  songs, 
and  taken  as  typical  of  the  negro  race  in  cer- 
tain applications.—  Jim  Crow  car,  a railroad-car  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  negroes:  said  to  have  been  so  called 
originally  in  Massachusetts  about  1841.— Jim  Crow  plan- 


improp.  gingal , ginjal,  gingaul ; < Hind,  jangdl, 
Marathi  jejdl,  Canarese  jajdli,  janjdli,  a swivel, 
v a large  musket.]  A large  swivel-musket  or 
wall-piece  used  in  the  East  by  the  natives.  It 
is  fired  from  a rest  and  is  sometimes  mounted 
on  a carriage.  The  Chinese  use  jingals  exten- 
sively. 

Collecting  a number  of  jingals  from  his  associates,  the 
Chinaman  arranges  them  on  a small  flat-bottomed  scow, 
so  that  some  sweep  a few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  others  at  an  elevation,  to  get  the  birds  on  the 
wing.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  575. 

jingko  (jing'ko),  n.  Same  as  gingko. 
jingle  (jing'gl),  V.;  pret.  and  pp.  jingled,  ppr. 
jingling.  [Formerly  also  gingle ; < ME.  gingelen, 
ginglen,  freq.  of  jink2,  q.  v.,  equiv.  to  chink2,  q.  v. 


jingle  3234 

Cf.  tinlc,  tinkle,  ring2,  G.  klingeln,  jingle,  etc. ; 
imitative  words.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  emit  tin- 
kling metallic  sounds ; tinkle  or  clink,  as  bells, 
coins,  chains,  spurs,  keys,  or  other  metallic  ob-  jingo  (jing'go),  n.  and  a. 


jects. 

And  whan  he  rood,  men  myghte  his  brydel  heere 
Gynglen  in  a whistlyng  wynd  as  cleere, 

And  eek  as  lowde  as  doth  the  chapel  belle. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  170. 

With  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 

And  wide  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 

W e were  awaked.  Shale. , Tempest,  v.  1,  233. 

2.  To  have  a musical  sound,  or  a light  pleas- 
ing effect  upon  the  ear,  independently  of  sense, 
as  verse  or  rimes. 

In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  605. 

Nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a jingling  ballad. 

Macaulay , W arren  Hastings. 
To  Jingle  off,  to  come  off ; fall  down  with  a jingling  noise. 

Macadam’s  stable-slates  jingling  off  from  time  to  time. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  give  a tinkling  metal- 
lic sound,  as  a little  bell  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 

Their  musick-lesse  instruments  are  fans  of  brasse,  hung 
about  with  rings,  which  they  gingle  in  stops  according  to 
their  marchings.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  134. 

The  bells  sh & jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

* Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  v.  94. 

jingle  (jing'gl),  n.  [Formerly  also  gingle;  < 
jingle,  v.]  1.  A tinkling  or  clinking  sound,  as 

of  little  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

We  . . . seem  still  to  catch  the  jingle  of  the  golden  spurs 
of  the  bishops  in  the  streets  of  Cologne. 

Sumner , Orations,  I.  53. 

2.  Something  that  jingles;  a little  bell  or  rat- 
tle ; specifically,  one  of  the  little  metallic  disks 
set  in  the  frame  of  a tambourine. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain 
them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them  justly. 

Bacon,  Plantations  (ed.  1887). 

3.  Musical  or  sprightly  sound  in  verse  or 
rimes;  poetry  or  a poem  having  a musical  or 
sprightly  sound,  with  little  sense;  a catching 
array  of  words,  whether  verse  or  prose. 

This  remark  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  apt  even 
the  best  writers  are  to  amuse  themselves  and  to  impose  on 
others  by  a mere  gingle  of  words. 

Bolingbroke,  Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  58. 

Dear  Mat  Prior’s  easy  jingle. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd. 

4.  A covered  two-wheeled  car  used  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  and  in  Australia. 

An  elderly  man  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel 
on  a one-horse  car — a jingle,  as  such  conveniences  were 
then  called  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Trollope,  Castle  Richmond,  vi. 

5.  A mollusk  of  the  genus  Anomia.  TLong 
Island  Sound.] 

A more  fragile  shell,  such  as  a scallop,  mussel,  or  jingle 
(Anomia),  is  certainly  better,  because  the  growth  of  the 
attached  oysters  wrenches  the  shell  to  pieces,  breaking 
up  the  cluster  and  permitting  the  singleness  and  full  de- 
velopement  to  each  oyster  that  is  so  desirable. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  543. 

jingle-boxt  (jing'gl-boks),  n.  A black-jack 
mounted  with  silver  or  other  metal,  with  small 
bells  or  grelots  attached  to  the  rim.  It  was  a 
test  of  sobriety  to  drink  from  the  vessel  with- 
out sounding  the  bells. 

jingle-boyt  (jing'gl-boi),  n.  A coin. 

Ang.  You  are  hid  in  gold  o’er  head  and  ears. 

Hir.  We  thank  our  fates,  the  sign  of  the  gingle-boys 
hangs  at  the  door  of  our  pockets. 

Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  3. 

jingle-jangle  (jing'gl-jang^gl),  n.  [A  varied 
redupl.  of  jingle;  cf.  jirnjam.]  If.  A trinket; 
anything  that  jingles. 

For  I was  told  ere  I came  from  home 
You're  the  goodliest  man  I ere  saw  beforne ; 

With  so  many  jinglejangles  about  one’s  necke 
As  is  about  yours,  I never  saw  none. 

The  King  and  a Poore  Northerne  Man. 

2.  A jingling  sound. 

The  jingle- jangle  of  . . . dissonant  bells. 


The  making  of  sleigh-bells  is  quite  an  art.  . . . The 
little  iron  ball  is  called  “the jinglet." 

The  American,  IX.  350. 

[Origin  obscure;  it 
‘appears  first  (c.  1670)  as  apiece  of  conjurer's 
gibberish”  (A.  E.  D.):  poss.  a form,  intro- 
duced perhaps  by  gipsies  or  soldiers,  of  the 
Basque  Jinkoa,  Jainkoa , Jeinkoa , contracted 
forms  of  Jaungoicoa.Jangoikoa , God,  lit.  ‘the 
lord  of  the  high.']  I.  ??.  1.  A name  used  in 

the  oath  “\>y  jingo  ” sometimes  extended  to 
“by  the  living  jingo”:  as,  I won’t  do  it,  by 
jingo.  [Colloq.] 

By  jingo  [par  dieu],  quoth  Panurge,  the  man  talks 
somewhat  like,  I believe  him. 

Motteux,  trans.  of  Rabelais,  iv.  lvi. 
Jumping  up  in  his  boat 
And  discarding  his  coat, 

“ Here  goes,”  cried  Sir  Rupert,  “ by  .7171/70  I’ll  follow  her !” 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  35. 
2.  [cap.]  A member  of  a section  of  the  Con- 
servative or  Tory  party  in  Great  Britain  which 


Joannesia 

smg.jinniy  occurs  in  E.  spelling  jinnee,  and  is 
also  frequently  represented  by  the  accidentally 
similar  genie1  (F.  genie)  or  genius , < L.  genius , a 
different  word : see  genius.']  In  Mohammedan 
myth.,  a class  of  spirits  lower  than  the  angels, 
made  of  fire,  capable  of  appearing  in  both  hu- 
man and  animal  forms,  and  exercising  super- 
natural influence  over  mankind,  for  both  good 
and  evil.  In  the  current  translation  of  the  ‘‘Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments  ” they  are  called  genii.  The  word 
in  this  form  is  often  treated  as  a singular,  with  a plural 
jinn8. 

The  Jinn  are  said  to  appear  to  mankind  most  common- 
ly in  the  shapes  of  serpents,  dogs,  cats,  or  human  beings. 
In  the  last  case,  they  are  sometimes  of  the  stature  of  men, 
and  sometimes  7f  a size  enormously  gigantic.  If  good 
they  are  generally  resplendently  handsome ; if  evil,  hor- 
ribly hideous.  Arabian  Nights  (ed.  Lane),  Int.,  note  21. 

Moslem  divines,  be  it  observed,  ascribe  to  Mohammed 
miraculous  authority  over  animals,  vegetables,  and  min- 
erals, as  well  as  over  men,  angels,  and  jinns. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  262. 
= Syn.  Elf,  Gnome , etc.  See  fairy. 


advocated  a blustering  foreignpolicv.  Especially  jinnee,  n.  ’ See  jinn.'  Also  spelled  djinnee. 
used  during  the  Beaconsfleld  (Disraeli)  administration  of  linnv  (iiri'i)  n • rfl  -iinnipc  r A 

1874-80,  in  reference  to  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  etc.  The  J1-  » pi  .Jinnies  (-1Z).  [A  var.  Ol 

name  alludes  to  a song  at  that  time  popular,  expressing  * jenny.  J 
T; • terpres. 


the  Jingo  spirit : 

“We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do, 

We’ve  got  the  ships,  we’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the 
money,  too.” 

Said  to  have  been  first  used  as  a political  designation  in  a 
letter  by  George  J.  Ilolyoake,  entitled  “Jingoes  in  the 
Park,”  published  in  the  London  Daily  News,  March  13, 
1878.  [In  this  sense  it  takes  the  plural  Jingoes .] 

II.  a.  [cap.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Jingoes:  as,  the  Jingo  policy;  Jingo  bluster. 
See  I.,  2. 

Such  a state  of  mind  is  neither  wonderful  nor  unreason- 
able ; it  is  unintelligible  only  to  those  who  are  themselves 
so  possessed  with  the  Jingo  swagger  that  they  cannot  un- 
derstand that  other  people  may  be  without  it. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  328. 

Jingoism  (jing'go-izm),  n.  [<  Jingo  + -ism.] 
The  spirit,  policy,  or  political  views  of  the 
Jingoes. 

He  [Beaconsfieldl  always  ridiculed  the  predominance  on 
the  Conservative  side  of  the  doctrine  of  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  and,  in  short,  he 
thought  that  in  the  days  of  Jingoism  the  English  Conser- 
vative party  had  gone  mad. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  346. 
jink1  (jingk),  r.  [Also  jenk;  origin  obscure. 
Hardly  a nasalized  form  of  jig,  though  some 
senses  suggest  such  a connection.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  move  nimbly.  [Scotch.] 

Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle ; 

Lang  may  your  elbock  jink  an’  diddle. 

Bums,  Second  Ep.  to  Davie. 


repsib 

G.  Trumbull.  [Long  Island.]  — 2.  In 
coal-mining , same  as  jig,  6 (6).  [Local,  Eng.] 
jinrikisha  (jin-rik'i-sna),  n.  [Jap.;  < jin,  a 
man,  + riki,  strength,  power,  + slia , carriage.] 
A small  two-wheeled,  hooded  conveyance  pro- 


Jinrikisha. 

vided  with  springs  and  drawn  by  one  or  more 
men.  It  is  used  extensively  in  Japan,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  an  American  missionary.  Also  spelled 
jinriksha  and  jinricksha. 

Directly  we  landed  at  the  jetty,  we  were  rushed  at  by  a 
crowd  of  jinrilcisha  men,  each  drawing  a little  vehicle  not 
unlike  a Hansom  cab,  without  the  seat  for  the  driver— 
there  being  no  horse  to  drive. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xviii. 


2. 

son 


j'inshang  (jin'shang),  n. 
seng.  [u.  S.] 


A corruption  of  gin- 


To  make  a quick  turn;  dodge ; elude  a per-  jippof,  n.  Same  as  jippo-coat. 
. by  dodging ; escape.  [Scotch.]  plus 


declaring  to  win  the  remaining  two  tricks.  If 
he  fails  to  get  all  five,  he  loses  what  he  gained 

by  winning  the  three  tricks To  jink  in,  to 

enter  a place  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  clandestinely. 
[Scotch.] 

Could  not  ye  have  let  us  ken  an  ye  had  wussed  till  hae 
been  present  at  the  ceremony?  Sly  lord  couldna  tak’  it 
weel  your  coming  and  jinking  in,  in  that  fashion. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxv. 


Plush  Jippoes  and  Hose  behang’d  before. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  29. 


The  more  o’  that  poison  o’  yours  I take— your  iodides 

m round*  the’comei-’and  ca^ Hby  anffi  " jiPPO-COatt  (jip'6-kot),  „.  An  outer  garment  for 

W.  Black,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  381.  ..a  mentioned  in  1660. 

3.  In  the  game  of  spoil-five,  after  a player  has  ^e^er^in^; 

won  three  tricks  he  may  either  abandon  the  See  jerkmet. 

hand  and  take  the  stakes,  or  he  may  jink  it,  ”1+'  , .....  , ■ , rr,  , 

declarin''  to  win  the  remainimr  two  tricks  Tf  P1  i ',  1)’  ? 1 V ’ ("Iz)-  [Prob.  a var.  of 

jetty1-. J In  coal-mimng,  a short  slit  or  heading 
along  which  the  empties,  horses,  or  men  travel. 
[Leicestershire,  Eng.] 

jivest,  n.  pi.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  gyves. 

So  now  my  jives  are  off. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  8. 

jo1,  n.  See  joe3. 

Jo-,  n.  In  conch.  See  To2,  3. 

Joachimite  (jo'a-kim-it),  n.  [<  Joachim  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A follower  or  believer  in  the 


II.  trans.  1.  To  elude;  dodge.  [Scotch.] 


There  the  herds  can  jink  the  show’rs  __  _ 

•Hang  thriving  vines  an'  myrtle  bow’rs.  doctrines  of  an  Italian  mystic,  Joachim  (died 

Feryusson,  Hame  Content.  about  1200),  abbot  of  Floris.  The  most  important 


2.  To  cheat;  trick.  [Scotch.] 

For  Jove  did  jink  Arcesius  ; 

The  gentles  a’  ken  roun’  about 
He  was  my  lueky-deddy. 

Poems  in  Buchan  Dialect,  Speech  of  Ulysses. 

(HaUiwell.)  jin]jl  (jingk),  n.  r.]  1.  A quick  illu- 

sory  turn;  _ the  act  of  eluding  another. 


. , , , . . i important 

feature  of  his  doctrines  was  the  belief  that  the  history  of 
man  will  be  covered  by  three  reigns  ; the  first,  that  of  the 
Father,  from  the  creation  till  the  birth  of  Christ ; the  sec- 
ond, that  of  the  Son,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  1260 ; and 
the  third,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  1260  onward.  This 
last  view  was  developed  by  his  adherents  into  the  belief 
that  a new  gospel  would  supersede  the  revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  views  had  many  sup- 


Haivthome,  Seven  Gables,  p.  50.  win  all  the  tricks  in  a hand  after  having  won 
jingler  (jing'gler),  m.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  three— High  jinks.  See  high. 
jingles ; in  the  quotation,  a kind  of  spur.  jink2  (jingk),  v.  i.  [Avar.  ofc7ii»7;2. ] Tojingle; 

.1  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before,  but  they  were  not*  chink:  as,  the  money  jinked.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ginglers.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2.  jinker  (jing'ker),  n.  One  who  moves  about  or 
2.  The  whistlewing  or  golden-eyed  duck.  G.  dodges  quickly.  [Scotch.] 

Trumbull,  1888.  [New  Jersey.]  ‘ That  day  ye  was  a jinker  noble, 

jmglest,  n.  A corruption  of  shingles  (St.  An-  For  heels  an*  win’ 1 

thony’s  fire).  See  shingles.  Burns,  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

jingle-shell  (jing'gl-shel),  n.  Same  as  gold-  jink-game  (jingk'gam),  n.  Anyhand  at  spoil- 
. shell,  2.  ^ five  in  which  a player  declares  to  jink  it. 

jinglet  (jing'glet),  n.  [<  jingle  + -et.]  A loose  jinn  (jin),  n.  pi-  sing,  jinnee  (jin'e).  [Alsocfmm, 
metal  ball  serving  for  the  clapper  of  a sleigh-  ginn;  = Pers.  jinn,  Hind,  jin,  sing.,  < Ar.  jinn, 

p\.,jinniy,  sing.,  a kind  of  demon:  see  def.  The 


[Scotch.]— 2.  In  spoil-five,  the  declaring  to  *.  I’ort®rs/i”  °?e  thirteenth  century. 
- - - - • b joant  (.[Oil),  n.  [<  Joan,  < ME.  Joan,  Jone, 


bell ; also,  the  bell  itself. 


a 

woman’s  name,  another  form  of  Jean,  Jane,  < 
ML.  Joanna,  fern,  of  LL.  Joannes,  John : see 
John.]  A woman’s  close  cap,  worn  in  the  latter 
_ part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
joannes,  n.  Seejohannes. 

Joannesia  (jo-a-ne'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Velloso, 
1798),  irreg.  < Johannes,  John:  see  John.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Euphorbiacese, 
containing  a single  species,  J.  princeps,  a 
handsome  Brazilian  tree.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Ja- 
trophti,  but  the  leaves  have  5 leaflets.  The  calyx  is  nearly 
valvate,  and  the  fruit  is  a drupe,  containing  a 2-celled  and 
2-seeded  nut.  The  bark  affords  a milky  juice  reputed  to 
be  poisonous  and  said  to  be  used  for  stupefying  fish.  The 
seeds  are  actively  purgative,  and  furnish  the  oil  of  anda. 


Joannite 

Joannite  (jo -an' it),  re.  [<  Gr.  '\wavvyc,  John 
(see  John),  + -ite2.]  One  0f  the  adherents  of 
John  Chrysostom  who  supported  him  after  his 
deposition  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople in  404. 

job 1 1 (job),  v.  [Also  in  var.  form  jab,  q.  v. ; < 
ME.  jobben,  job  or  peck  with  the  bill,  as  a bird; 
prob.  assibilated  from  Ir.  and  Gael,  gob,  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a bird:  see  gob 1 and  jot2.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  strike,  stab,  or  punch,  as  with  some- 
thing pointed. 

As  an  ass  with  a galled  back  was  feeding  in  a meadow, 
a raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  sat  jobbing  of  the  Bore. 

Sir  B.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  To  drive;  force. 

The  work  would,  where  a small  irregularity  of  stuff 
should  happen,  draw  or  job  the  edge  into  the  stuff. 

J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

II.  intrans.  To  aim  a blow ; strike  at  some- 
thing. 

Upon  that  palm-tree  sate  certain  crows  many  daies  to- 
gether, and  never  left  pecking  and  jobbing  at  the  fruit  of 
it.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  457. 

job1  (job),  n.  [<  job1,  v.]  1.  A sudden  stab, 

prick,  or  thrust,  as  with  anything  pointed ; a jab. 

★ — 2.  A small  piece  of  wood.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

job2  (job),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  jobb  ; < ME. 
jobbe ; assibilated  form  of  dial,  gob*,  a portion, 
a lump:  see  gob%  and  gobbet,  and  cf.Jofc1.]  I. 
n.  If.  A lump. 

Robbet  there  Riches,  reft  hom  hor  lyues, 
Gemmes,  & Iewels,  lobbes  of  gold, 

Pesis,  & platis,  polishit  vessell, 

Mony  starond  stone,  stithest  of  vertue. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11941. 

2.  A particular  piece  of  work;  something  to  be 
done ; any  undertaking  of  a defined  or  restrict- 
ed character ; also,  an  engagement  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  specified  work;  something 
to  do. 

A small  job,  that  would  not  require  above  5 or  6 hours  to 
perform,  they  will  be  twice  as  many  days  about. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 96. 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob. 

And  ask’d  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

Cowper,  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

The  children  of  the  very  poor,  those  who  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  day  jobs,  by  chance  and  luck,  were  not 
taught  anything.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  78. 

3.  In  printing,  specifically,  a piece  of  work  of  the 
miscellaneous  class,  including  posters,  hand- 
bills, bill-heads,  cards,  circulars,  small  pam- 
phlets, etc. — 4f.  An  imposition;  a trick. 

The  quack,  thro’  dread  of  death,  confess’d 
That  he  was  of  no  skill  profess’d ; 

But  all  this  great  and  glorious  jobb 
Was  made  of  nonsense  and  the  mob. 

C.  Smart,  tr.  of  Phsedrus  (1765),  p.  27. 

5.  An  undertaking  so  managed  as  to  secure  un- 
earned profit  or  undue  advantage;  especially, 
a public  duty  or  trust  performed  or  conducted 
with  a view  to  improper  private  gain ; a per- 
version of  trust  for  personal  benefit  in  doing  any 
work. 

As  usual,  however,  in  Irish  matters,  the  measure  was 
connected  with  a job,  and  was  executed  with  a supreme  in- 
difference to  Irish  opinion.  Lecky , Eng.  in  18th  Cent. , vii. 

Nearly  all  the  very  large  corporate  undertakings  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  had  in 
them  more  or  less  of  the  corrupt  political  and  financial 
elements  which  the  public  have  come  to  sum  up  in  the 
word  job.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  87. 

Odd  jobs,  disconnected,  irregular,  or  trivial  pieces  of 
work. 

The  actors  . . . were  very  fond  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  an  old  and  decrepit  slave  who  was  employed  by 
the  proprietor  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  137. 

n.  a.  Of  or  for  a particular  job  or  trans- 
action. Specifically  — (a)  Assigned  to  a special  use,  as  a 
horse  let  out  or  hired  by  the  week  or  month. 

He  made  nothing  by  letting  him  have  job  horses  for 
£150  a year.  Miss  Edgeworth,  The  Lottery,  i. 

The  sight  of  Dr.  Slocum’s  large  carriage,  with  the  gaunt 
job-horses,  crushed  Flora ; none  but  hack  cabs  had  driven 
up  to  her  door  on  that  day.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxxiv. 
(b)  Bought  or  sold  together ; lumped  together : used  chief- 
ly in  the  phrase  job  lot , a quantity  of  goods,  either  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  or  of  the  same  kind  but  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  conditions,  sizes,  etc.,  disposed  of  or 
bought  as  a single  lot  for  a lump  sum  and  at  a compara- 
tively low  price. 

Some  few  of  them  [pocket-booksl  may,  however,  have 
been  damaged,  and  these  are  bought  by  the  street-people 
as  a job  lot,  and  at  a lower  price  than  that  paid  in  the  reg- 
ular way. 

Mayhew , London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  294. 

job2  (job),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jobbed,  ppr  .jobbing. 
[ijob2,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  let  out  in  separate 
portions,  as  work  among  different  contractors 
or  workmen:  often  with  out:  as,  to  job  out  the 
building  of  a house.— 2.  To  let  out  or  to  hire 


3235 

by  the  week  or  month,  as  horses  or  carriages. 
[Eng.] 

Whitbread,  d’ye  keep  a coach,  or  job  one,  pray? 

Job,  job,  that’s  cheapest;  yes,  that’s  best,  that’s  best. 

W olcot,  Progress  of  Curiosity,  Birth-day  Ode. 

Then  she  went  to  the  liveryman  from  whom  she  jobbed 
her  carriages.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlviii. 

3.  To  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  sell  to  deal- 
ers in  smaller  lots : as,  to  job  cotton ; to  job  ci- 
gars. See  jobber2,  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  deal  in  the  public  stocks 
on  one’s  own  account.  See  jobber 2,  4. — 2.  To 
work  at  jobs  or  at  chance  work. 

Our  early  dramatists  not  only  jobbed  in  this  chance- 
work,  but  established  a copartnership  for  the  quicker 
manufacture ; and  we  find  sometimes  three  or  four  poets 
working  on  one  play.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  180. 

3.  (a)  To  let  or  (b)  to  hire  horses,  carriages, 
etc.,  for  occasional  use.  [Eng.] 

Very  few  noblemen  at  present  bring  their  carriage 
horses  to  town  ; . . . they  nearly  all  job,  as  it  is  invaria- 
bly called. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  368. 

4.  To  execute  a trust  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  it  subserve  unjustly  one’s  private  ends; 
especially,  to  pervert  public  service  to  private 
advantage. 

Judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a-crown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  141. 

job3  (job),  v.  t.  [Also  written  jobe;  < Job  the 
patriarch,  in  allusion  to  the  rebukes  he  re- 
ceived from  his  “comforters.”]  To  chide; 
reprimand.  Bailey , 1731.  [Rare.] 
jobardt,  jobbardt,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  jobarcl,  jou- 
bard,  < F.  jobard,  a stupid  fellow,  a simpleton, 
booby,  < jobe,  stupid,  foolish.]  A stupid  fellow. 
Ealliwcll. 

Tho  seyde  the  emperour  Sodenmagard, 

Then  was  the  erle  a nyse  jobarde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  140.  ( HaUiwell .) 
Looke  of  discrecioune  sett ejobbardis  upon  stoolis, 
Whiche  hathe  distroyed  many  a comunalte. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  119. 
jobation  (jo-ba'shon),  n.  [An  affected  L.  form, 
< jot®  + -ation.]  A scolding;  a long  tedious 
reproof.  [Colloq.] 

I determined  to  give  my  worthy  hostess  a good  jobation 
for  her  want  of  faith. 

Barham,  in  Memoir  prefixed  to  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  67. 
jobber1!  (job'er),  n.  [<  job 1 + -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  jobs,  pecks,  or  stabs : used  in  com- 
position : as,  tree-jobber  or  wood-jobber  (a  wood- 
pecker); nut-jobber  (a  nuthatch). 
jobber2  (job'er),  n.  [<job2,v.,  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  does  anything  by  the  job ; one  who  does 
small  jobs  or  chance  work. 

But  these  are  not  a thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  iu  the  poets  art.  Swift,  Poetry. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  or  furnishes  horses  or  car- 
riages by  the  week  or  month;  a job-master. 
[Eng.] 

Nobody  in  fact  was  paid.  Not  the  blacksmith  who 
opened  the  lock,  . . . nor  the  jobber  who  let  the  carriage. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxvii. 

3.  One  who  purchases  goods  in  bulk  and  resells 
them  to  smaller  dealers ; a middleman. — 4.  On 
the  London  stock-exchange,  a dealer  in  stocks 
and  bonds  on  his  own  account;  a stock-ex- 
change  operator  to  whom  brokers  sell,  and 
from  whom  they  buy,  it  being  contrary  to 
stock-exchange  etiquette  for  brokers  to  nego- 
tiate with  each  other;  a middleman  or  inter- 
mediary acting  between  brokers. 

A wishes  to  buy  and  B wishes  to  sell  £1000  of  Caledoni- 
an Railway  stock,  but.  brokers  being  forbidden  to  deal  with 
brokers,  recourse  is  had  to  th e jobber  C,  who  makes  a price 
to  the  brokers  of  say  98  to  98J,  that  is  to  say,  he  offers  to 
buy  at  98  or  to  sell  at  96} ; the  buyer  A accordingly  pays  984 
plus  his  broker's  commission,  and  the  seller  l:  receives  98 
minus  his  broker's  commission,  the  jobber  C pocketing 
the  difference  or  “turn  ’*  of  4 per  cent. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  557. 

5.  One  who  renders  the  discharge  of  a trust 
subservient  to  private  ends ; especially,  an  in- 
triguer who  turns  public  work  to  his  own  or  his 
friends’  advantage;  hence,  one  who  performs 
low  or  dirty  work  in  office,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

_ — Bearskin  j obber.  See  bear 2,  5. 

jobbernollt  (job'er-nol),  re.  [Also  jobbernowl, 
jobbernoul,  jobbernowl,  jobbinol ; prob.  < jobard, 
jobbard,  + noil,  head  or  top ; cf.  groutnoll. ] 1 . 

The  head ; the  pate. 

And  powder'd  th’  inside  of  his  skull. 

Instead  of  th'  outward  jobbernol. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1007. 
2.  A stupid  fellow;  a loggerhead;  a blockhead. 

Dull-pated  jobbermndes. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vii. 

[Vulgar  in  both  senses.] 
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jobbery  (job'er-i),  n.  [ <job 2 4-  -ery.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  jobbing ; unfair  and  underhand 
means  used  to  procure  some  private  end;  spe- 
cifically, the  act  of  perverting  public  service  to 
private  gain. 

jobbet  (job'et),  re.  [A  var.  of  gobbet.']  A small 
quantity,  commonly  of  hay  or  straw.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

jobbing-man  (joh'ing-man),  re.  A man  who 
does  odd  jobs.  [Eng.] 

There  is  an  Irish  labourer  and  his  family  in  the  back- 
kitchen,  and  a jobbing-man  with  his  family  in  the  front 
one.  Dickens,  Sketches,  p.  70.  . 

jobbinolt,  n.  Same  as  jobber  noil. 
job-master  (job'mas//ter),  re.  [ (.job 2 + master.] 
A keeper  of  a livery-stable  who  lets  out  horses 
and  carriages  by  the  week  or  month.  [Eng.] 
"Why,  sir,”  said  a job-master  to  me,  “everybody  jobs 
now.  . . . It’s  a cheaper  and  better  plan  for  those  that 
must  have  good  horses  and  handsome  carriages.” 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  368. 

job-office  (job'oFis),  re.  A printing-office  in 
* which  only  job-work  is  done, 
job-printer  (job'prin,/ter),  re.  A printer  who 
does  miscellaneous  work,  such  as  the  printing 
of  bills,  programs,  circulars,  cards,  etc. 

Job’s  comforter  (jobz  kum'fer-ter).  [So called 
in  allusion  to  the  friends  who  visited  Job  “to 
mourn  with  him  and  to  comfort  him”  (Job  ii. 
11),  but  really  aggravated  his  distress.]  1 . One 
who  depresses  and  discourages  under  the  ap- 
pearance or  with  the  purpose  of  consoling. 

Lady  Sm.  Indeed,  Lady  Answerall,  pray  forgive  me,  I 
think  your  ladyship  looks  a little  thinner  than  when  I 
saw  you  last. 

Miss.  Indeed,  Madam,  I think  not ; but  your  ladyship  is 
one  of  Job's  comforters.  Sivift,  Polite  Conversation,  iii. 

2.  A boil  (in  allusion  to  Job  ii.  7).  [Colloq.] 
Job’s  news  (jobz  nuz).  [So  called  in  allusion  to 
the  evil  tidings  which  Job’s  servants  brought 
him  (Job  i.  14-19).]  Evil  tidings;  bad  news. 

Poverty  escorts  him ; from  home  there  can  nothing  come 
except  Job’s-news.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  HI.  iii.  4. 

Job’s  post  (jobz  post).  [So  called  in  allusion 
to  the  messengers  who  brought  evil  tidings  to 
Job.  See  Job’s  news.]  A hearer  of  ill  news;  a 
messenger  carrying  evil  tidings. 

This  Job's-post  from  Duinouriez,  thickly  preceded  and 
escorted  by  so  many  other  Job’s  posts,  reached  the  National 
^.Convention.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  4. 

Job’s-tears  (jobz'terz'),  n.  A grass,  Coix  La- 
cryma-jobi,  or  the  heads  made  of  its  fruit, 
job-type  (job'tip),  re.  Type  specially  adapted, 
from  its  size,  ornamental  or  exceptional  form, 
etc.,  for  the  execution  of  miscellaneous  jobs, 
job-watch  (job'woeh),  re.  Naut.,  same  as  hack- 
toatch. 

job-work  (job'werk),  re.  1.  Work  done  by  the 
job  instead  of  by  the  day ; work  done  to  order, 
or  to  fulfil  an  engagement. 

The  fact  that  a great  deal  of  his  [Dryden's]  work  was 
job-work , that  most  of  it  was  done  in  a hurry,  led  him 
often  to  fill  up  a gap  with  the  first  sonorous  epithet  that 
came  to  hand.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  155. 

2.  In  printing,  specifically,  a class  of  miscel- 
laneous work,  generally  requiring  display  or 
ornamentation. 

jocantt,  a.  [ME.  jocaunt,  < L.  joc,an(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  jocari,  joke,  jest:  see  joke,  v.]  Jesting;  jo- 
cose. 

When  the  knyght  harde  this,  he  was  iocaunt  & murye. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  116. 
jocantryt  (jo'kan-tri),  re.  [ <.  jocant  + -ry .]  The 
_ act  or  practice  of  jesting.  Craig. 
jock1  (jok),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Ci.jog  and  shock 1.]  To 
★jolt.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Jock2  (jok),  n.  [A  var.  of  Joel::  sea  jack1.]  I. 
Same  as  Jack 1,  1. — 2.  [1.  c.]  Same  as  jockey. 

Nor  were  the  north-country  jocks  less  witty  on  their 
masters  than  on  the  steeds. 

Doran,  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns,  p.  13. 
Jock  and  Jock's  man,  a juvenile  sport  in  which  the 
follower  is  to  repeat  all  the  pranks  the  leader  performs. 
irBrockett. 

jockey  (jok'i),  re.  [Also  spelled  jocky ; being 
the  familiar  name  jocky,  Jockie,  North.  E.  and 
Sc.  form  of  .Tacky,  dim.  of  Jack,  North.  E.  and 
Sc.  Jock,  a common  appellative  of  lads  in  ser- 
vice, grooms,  etc.  Some  enthusiastic  writers 
about  Gipsies  would  derive  jockey  in  the  third 
sense  from  Gipsy  chuckni,  a whip ; but  this  is 
no  doubt  a mere  fancy.  Jockey  in  this  peculiar 
E.  sense  has  passed  into  other  languages:  F. 
jockey,  jockei,  Sp.  jockey,  jockei,  Pg.  jokey,  G. 
jockei,  etc.]  1.  [cap.]  A Northern  English  and 
Scotch  diminutive  of  Jock2,  Jack 1;  specifically, 
a Scotchman. 

What  could  Leslyhave  done  then  with  a few  untrain’d, 
unarmed  Jockeys  if  we  had  been  true  among  ourselves? 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  142. 
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2f.  A strolling  minstrel.  [Scotch.] 

For  example  and  terror  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  most 
notorious  of  those  villains  (vagabonds,  beggars]  which  we 
call  Jockys  might  be  presented  by  the  Government  to  the 
State  of  Venice,  to  serve  in  their  Gallies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Christendom. 

A.  Fletcher  (1688),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  Vagrants 
[and  Vagrancy,  p.  359. 

3.  A groom;  a rider  or  driver  of  horses;  spe- 
cifically, a man  or  boy  employed  to  ride  horses 
in  races. 

Room  for  my  lord ! three  jockeys  in  his  train  ; 

Six  huntsmen  with  a shout  precede  his  chair. 

» Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  192. 

4f.  A dealer  in  horses;  especially,  a horse-deal- 
er who  is  given  to  cheating;  a tricky  horse- 
trader:  more  commonly  called  a horse-jockey. 

You  know  what  cheating  Tricks  are  play’d  by  our  Jock- 
eys, who  sell  and  let  out  Horses. 

N.  Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  412. 

5.  A cheat;  one  who  deceives  or  takes  undue 
advantage  in  trade:  from  the  reputation  of 
horse-traders  for  trickery. 

Tie  fFrampton]  is  described  as  being  the  oldest  and  as 
they  say  the  cunningesb  jockey  in  England ; one  day  he 
lost  1.000  gs.,  the  next  he  won  2.000,  and  so  alternately. 
Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  300. 

6.  In  coal-mining,  a self-acting  apparatus  car- 
ried on  the  front  tub  of  a set  for  releasing  it 
from  the  hauling-rope  at  a certain  point.  [Eng.  ] 
— 7.  In  mech.,  same  as  jockey-wheel. — 8.  A thin 

★walking-stick.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jockey  (jok'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jockeyed  or  joclc- 
ied,  ppr.  jockeying.  [Also  spelled  jocky ; < 
jockey,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  play  the  jockey  to; 
trick ; deceive  in  trade ; hinder  or  defeat  by 
trickery. 

I see  too  well  by  the  smile  on  his  face  that  he  thinks 
he  has  jockied  you.  J.  Baillie. 

Here’s  your  x-ailways  carried,  and  your  neighbor’s  rail- 
ways jockeyed.  Dickens,  Dr.  Marigold. 

2.  To  jostle  against  in  racing. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  in  the  manner  of  a jock- 
ey ; seek  unfair  advantage  in  a race,  in  deal- 
ing, etc. 

jockey-box  (jok'i-boks),  n.  A box  in  a wagon, 
underneath  the  driver’s  seat,  for  carrying  small 
articles. 

jockey-club  (jok'i-klub),  n.  A club  or  associa- 
tion of  persons  interested  in  horse-racing,  etc. 
jockey-gear  (jok'i-ger),  n.  The  jockey-wheels 
and  their  cooperative  mechanism  in  an  appa- 
ratus for  paying  out  submarine  cables, 
jockey-grass  (jok'i-gras),  n.  Quaking-grass, 
Briza  media.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jockeyism  (jok'i-izm),  •».  [<  jockey  + -ism.'] 

The  practice  or  tricks  of  jockeys ; also,  jockeys’ 
talk. 

He  was  employed  in  smoking  a cigar,  sipping  brandy 
and  water,  and  exercising  his  conversational  talents  in  a 
mixture  of  slang  and  jockeyism.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  Ixi. 

jockey-jurnal  (jok'i-jer'nal),  it.  [<  jockey  + 
*jttrnal  for  jurnut.]  One  of  the  tubers  of 
Conopodium  majus,  commonly  called  earthnut 
or  pignut.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jockey-pad  (jok'i-pad),  n.  A cushion  or  knee- 
pad  on  a saddle. 

jockey-pulley  (jok'i-pul"i),  n.  A small  wheel 
which  rides,  or  runs,  on  the  top  edgo  of  a larger 
one,  used  for  obtaining  fast  speed  in  motor-cars 
and  similar  machinery,  and  also  for  keeping  a 

★ rope  or  cable  in  the  groove  of  a grooved  wheel, 
joekeyship  (jok'i-ship),  n.  [<  jockey  -I-  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  riding  horses,  espe- 
cially in  races. 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  his  joekeyship. 

Chatterton,  Resignation. 

2.  A quasi-honorary  title  given  in  jest  or  ban- 
ter. 

Where  can  at  last  his  joekeyship  retire? 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  420. 

jockey-sleeve  (jok'i-slev),  n.  A sleeve  which 
carries  part  of  a train  of  mechanism  and  rests 
on  another  part,  used  in  some  forms  of  electric 
arc  lights. 

jockey-wheel  (jok'i-hwel),  n.  A wheel  which 
rides  upon  a rope  or  cable  and  presses  it  into 
a groove  of  another  wheel.  The  bearings  of  a jockey- 
wheel  are  often  in  the  end  of  a lever  by  which  the  jockey 

★ is  held  to  its  duty. 

jocko  (jok'o),  n.  [Also  jacko,  jako,  < P.  jocko 
(Buffon,  1766),  an  altered  form,  with  omis- 
sion of  the  supposed  article,  of  en jocko  (id.  1, 
representing  one  of  many  recorded  forms  of  a 
Kongo  name  of  the  chimpanzee,  namely,  engeco 
(1625),  inchego  (1819),  ncheko,  nshiego  (1861), 
etc.]  The  chimpanzee ; also  used  as  a quasi- 
personal name  for  any  ape  or  monkey. 
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jockteleg  (jok'te-leg),  n.  [Also  written  jockta- 
leg,joct.eleg.  Cf.E.dial  .jack-lag-knife : seeunder 
jack-knife.]  A large  pocket-knife.  [Scotch.] 
An’  gif  the  custoc’s  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi ‘ joctelegs  they  taste  them. 

Burns,  Halloween. 

jocolattet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chocolate. 

To  a coffee  house  to  drink  Jocolatte  — very  good. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Kov.  24,  1664. 

They  dranke  a little  nxilk  and  water,  but  not  a drop  of 
wine  ; they  also  dranke  of  a sorbet  and  jocolatt. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  24, 1682. 

jocondt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  jocund. 
jocose  (jo-kos'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  jocoso  = It. 
giocoso,  ( L.  jocosus,  full  of  jesting,  sportive,  < 
joctis,  a jest,  joke:  see  joke.]  1.  Given  to  jokes 
and  jesting ; merry ; waggish,  as  a person. 

Jocose  and  pleasant  with  an  adversary  whom  they  would 
choose  to  treat  in  a very  different  maimer.  Shaftesbury. 

On  [the  first  day  of  April]  . . . their  master  was  always 
observed  to  unbend,  and  become  exceeding  pleasant  and 
jocose,  sending  the  old  gray  headed  negroes  on  April-fool’s 
errands  for  pigeon’s  milk.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  463. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a joke  or  jest;  sportive; 
merry:  as,  a jocose  remark;  jocose  or  comical 
airs.  = Syn.  Jocose , Jocund,  jocular,  facetious,  merry, 
waggish,  witty,  droll,  humorous,  funny.  In  jocose  cheer- 
fulness or  light-heartedness  is  an  accidental  thing;  in 
jocund  it  is  the  essential  idea.  The  disposition  to  make 
good-humored  jests  is  the  essential  thing  in  jocose,  but  is 
not  necessar  ily  implied  in  jocund. 
jocosely  (jo-kos'li),  ttdv.  In  a jocose  manner; 

in  jest ; for  sport  or  game ; waggishly, 
jocoseness  (jo-kos'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing jocose ; waggery ; merriment. 

If  he  wrote  to  a friend,  he  must  beware  lest  his  letter 
should  contain  any  thing  like  jocoseness;  since  jesting  is 
incompatible  with  a holy  and  serious  life. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  v. 

jocoserious  (jo-ko-se'ri-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  jocoserio, 
< NL.  jocoserius,  < L.  jocus,  a joko,  + serins, 
serious.]  Half  jesting,  half  serious.  [Bare.] 
Or  drink  a jocoseHous  cup 
With  souls  who’ve  took  their  freedom  up. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 

jocosity  (jo-kos'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  jocosities  (-tiz).  [= 
Sp.  jocosidad  = Pg.  jocosklade  = It.  giocositd ; 
as  jocose  -1-  -ity.]  1.  Jocularity;  merriment; 
waggery;  jocoseness. 

A laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as 
of  mirth  or  jocosity.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vuig.  Err. 

This  sociable  jocosity,  as  if  they  had  known  each  other 
for  three  months,  was  what  appeared  to  Macarthy  so  in- 
delicate. U.  James,  Jr.,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  92. 

2.  A jocose  act  or  saying;  a joke.  [Bare.] 
jocteleg,  n.  See  jockteleg. 
jocular  (jok'u-lar),  a.  [=  It.  giocolare,  giocu- 
lare,  < L .jocularis,  ijoculus,  a little  jest,  dim. 
of  jocus,  a jest:  see  joke.]  1.  Given  to  jest- 
ing; jocose;  merry ; waggish : said  of  persons. 
— 2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a joke; 
sportive  ; not  serious : as,  a jocular  expression 
or  style. 

His  broad  good-humor,  running  easily  into  jocular  talk, 
in  which  he  delighted  and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a 
rich  gift  to  this  wise  man.  Emerson,  Lincoln. 

=Syn.  See  jocose. 

jocularity  (jok-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  giocolari- 
ta;  as  jocular  + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being 
jocular;  merriment;  jesting. 

On  his  departure  he  asked  with  bitter  jocidarity  whe- 
ther Becket  had  sought  to  leave  the  realm  because  Eng- 
land could  not  contain  himself  and  the  king. 

Milman , Latin  Christianity,  viii.  8. 

jocularly  (jok'ii-lar-li),  adv.  In  a jocular  man- 
ner; in  jest;  for  sport  or  mirth. 

“Come,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocidarly  to  Principal  Robert- 
son, ‘‘let  us  see  what  was  once  a church.” 

Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

jocularyt  (jok'u-la-ri),  a.  [=  It.  giocolario,  < 
L.  jocularius,  equiv.  to  jocularis,  jocular:  see 
jocular.]  Jocular. 

With  arts  voluptuary  I couple  practices  jocvlary ; for 
the  deceiving  of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  201. 

joculator  (jok'u-la-tor),  n.  ; L.  pi . joculatores 
(jok"u-la-t6'rez j.  [=  It.  giocolatore,  < L .jocula- 
tor,  a joker,  jester,  <.  jocular i,  joke,  < joculvs,  a lit- 
tle joke : see  jocular.  Cf.  juggler 1,  ult.  a doublet 
of  joculator.]  Formerly,  a professional  jester; 
also,  a minstrel.  See  juggler1  and  jongleur. 

One  great  part  of  the  joculator’ 8 profession  was  the  teach- 
ing of  bears,  apes,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  to  imi- 
tate the  actions  of  men. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  328. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  to  Eng- 
land the  species  of  minstrels  into  which  the  joculatores  had 
in  Normandy  and  Northern  France  developed : and  it  may 
be  assumed,  both  that  it  likewise  brought  performers  of 
a different  and  lower  class,  and  that  a distinction  was  not 
always  maintained  between  them. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  15. 
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The  joglars  or  joculatores,  who  played,  sang,  recited,  con- 
jured, men  of  versatile  powers  of  entertainment,  who  per- 
formed at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  were  liberally  re- 
munerated. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  479. 

joculatory  (jok'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  joculatori- 
us,  jesting,  < joculator,  a joker,  jester:  see  joc- 
ulator.] Jocular. 

jocund  (jok'und),  a,  [Formerly  also  jocond;  < 
ME.  jocund,  jocound,  < OF.  joconde,  jocund,  ju- 
cond  = Sp.  Pg.  jocundo  — It.  giocondo,  < LL.Jo- 
cundus  (erroneously  accom.  to  L.  jocus,  a jest), 
prop.jucundus,  h.jucundus,  pleasant,  agreeable, 
pleasing,  lit.  helpful,  < juvare,  help,  aid : see  ad- 
jute  and  adjutant.]  Merry;  lively;  cheerful; 
blithe;  gleeful;  gay;  mirthful;  airy;  spright- 
ly ; sportive ; light-hearted. 

Full  gladde  and  iocounde  were  the  companye  of  the 
rouude  table  for  that  thei  were  a-coi’ded  with  sir  Gawein. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  503. 
Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5,  9. 
The  Romans  jocond  of  this  Victorie,  and  the  spoil  they 
got,  spent  the  night.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

= Syn.  Jocose,  Jocund.  See  jocose. 
jocundary  (jok'un-da-ri),  a.  [<  jocund  + -ary.] 
Jocund;  merry.  [Rare.] 

I’ll  not  stir  ; poor  Folly,  honest  Folly,  jocundary  F’olly, 
forsake  your  lordship  ! 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  iii.  1. 

jocundity  (jo-kun'di-ti),  n.  [Also  jucundity;  < 
ME.  jocunaitee,  < OF.  jocondite,  jocundite  = Sp. 
jocundidad  = It.  gioconditd,  < L.  jncundita(t-)s, 
agreeableness,  pleasantness,  < jucundus : see  jo- 
cund.] The  state  of  being  jocund  or  merry; 
gaiety. 

Learned  and  meditative  as  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  a jest- 
ing humor,  a philosophical  jocundity,  indulged  on  impor- 
tant as  well  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  served  his  wise  pur- 
pose. I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  331. 

jocundly  (jok'und-li),  adv.  In  a jocund  man- 
ner; merrily;  gaily. 

jocundness  (jok'und-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  jocundnes; 
< jocund  + -ness.]  Jocundity.  Holland,  tr.  of 
Plutarch,  p.  160. 

jod  (jod),  n.  [Var.  of  jot,  ult.  < Gr.  lura,  iota,  < 
Heh.yodh:  see  jot1,  iota.]  The  letter  J.  [Prov.] 

As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 

Once  cried  aloud,  and  spako  to  God, 

So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 

And  punished  shalt  thou  be  ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

jodel,  v.  See  yodel. 

joe1  (jo),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  the  familiar 
name  Joe,  abbr.  of  Joseph.  In  sense  1,  with  ref. 
to  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  at  whose  instance  the 
fourpence  was  issued  in  1836,  especially  for 
the  convenience  of  paying  short  cab-fares.] 

1.  A fourpenny-piece.  Also  joey.  [Slang.]  — 

2.  [cap.]  An  old  jest:  same  as  Joe  Miller. 

Of  what  use  a story  may  be  even  in  the  most  serious  de- 
bates may  be  seen  from  the  circulation  of  old  Joes  in  Par- 
liament, which  are  as  current  there  as  their  sterling  name- 
sakes used  to  be  in  the  city  some  threescore  years  ago. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  xvi. 

3.  Something  worthless.  [Sailors’  slang.] — 4. 
Hence,  a lobster  too  small  to  be  sold  legally. 
[Cape  Cod,  U.  S.] 

joe2  (jo),  n.  [Also  jo;  an  abbr.  of  Johannes .] 
A Portuguese  and  Brazilian  gold  coin,  worth 
from  eight  to  nine  dollars. 

Be  sure  to  make  him  glow 
Precisely  like  a guinea  or  a jo. 

Wolcot,  Lyric  Odes  for  1783,  vii. 
“Has  the  Indian  come  yet?”  “ He  was  here  last  week.” 
“An’t  you  afraid  of  him?”  “No.”.  . . “That’s  you,  for 
a broad  Joe  ! Never  be  afraid  of  any  body.” 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  8. 

Double  joe.  See  double. 

joe3  (jo),  n.  [Also  jo;  usually  considered  as  a 
form  of  joy , < OF.  joye,  F.  joie;  but  this  is  not 
probable.]  1.  A master;  a superior.  Halliivell. 
[North.  Eng.] — 2.  A sweetheart;  a darling. 
[Scotch.] 

Blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

Bums,  John  Anderson. 
Och ! owre  aft  thy  joes  ha’e  starv'd, 

Mid  a’  thy  favours ! 

Burns.  On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

joe-ben  (jo'ben),  n.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the 
bird’s  note.]  The  greater  titmouse,  Pants  ma- 
jor, or  some  other  titmouse.  [Suffolk,  Eng.] 
Joe  Miller  (jo  mil'er).  [Also  Joe;  after  Joe  or 
Joseph  Miller,  an  English  comic  actor,  whose 
name  was  attached  to  a popular  jest-hook,  pub- 
lished in  1739,  the  year  after  his  death.]  1 . An 
old  jest;  a stale  joke;  a “chestnut.”  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] — 2.  A jest-hook.  [Colloq.] 
Joe-Millerism  (jo'mil'er-izm),  7i.  [<  Joe  Miller 
+ -ism.]  The  art  or  practice  of  making,  recit- 


Joe-Millerism 

ing,  or  retailing  jests;  especially,  the  repeti- 
tion of  stale  or  flat  jokes ; also,  an  old  jest.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Joe-Millerize  (jo'mil'er-iz),  v.  t.  [<  Joe  Miller 
+ -ize.]  To  give  a jesting  or  jocular  charac- 
ter to;  mingle  with  jokes  or  jests,  especially 
stale  jests.  [Colloq.] 

If  a man  cuts  all  the  dates,  tosses  in  his  facts  anyhow, 
and  is  too  busy  to  distinguish  one  important  man  from 
another,  and  yet  is  funny,  and  succeeds  in  Joe-Millerizing 
history,  he  pleases  somebody  or  other. 

* Saturday  Rev.,  Nov.  10,  1866. 

joepye-weed  (jo-pi'  wed),  n.  An  American  plant, 
Eupatorium  purpureum,  a tall  weed  with  co- 
rymbs of  purple  flowers,  common  in  low  ground. 
Also  called  trumpetweecl.  See  Eupatorium. 
joewood  (jo'wud),  n.  A tree,  Jaquinia  Eeyen- 
sis,  found  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  the  Keys.  Its  leaves  are  saponaceous. 
*See  Jaquinia. 

joey  (jo'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  Joe,  a familiar  abbr.  of 
Joseph.  See  joe L]  1.  In  coal-mining,  a man 
specially  appointed  to  set  the  timber  in  a stall 
or  workiug  while  coal  is  being  raised.  [Midland 
counties,  Eng.] —2.  Same  as  joe1,  1.  [Slang, 
Eng.] 

They  [the  patterersl  have  an  idea  . . . that  this  noble- 
man [Sir  James  Graham]  invented  fourpenny-pieces,  and 
now,  they  say,  the  swells  give  a joey  where  they  used  to 
give  a “ tanner.'’ 

* Mayhew.  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  267. 
jog  (jog),  v.\  pret.  and  pp .Jogged,  ppr.  jogging. 

[Also  jogg\,  jogrjef ; an  imitative  verb,  parallel 
to  jig1,  v.  (which  appears  at  about  the  same 
time,  but  prob.  existed  much  earlier),  both 
expressing  the  notion  of  quick  or  sudden 
movement  or  shaking  or  jerking,  but  jog  im- 
plying a heavier  motion.  In  some  uses  jog 
falls  in  with  shog.  See  further  under  jig L 
The  similar-seeming  "VV.  words  are  not  perti- 
nent.] I.  trans.  1.  To  touch,  push,  or  shake 
slightly  or  gently ; nudge ; move  by  pushing. 

'Snatch  from  Time 

His  glass,  and  let  the  golden  sands  run  forth 
As  thou  shalt  jog  them. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  ii.  1. 

Jogging  . . . her  elbow,  he  whispered  something  arch 
in  her  ear. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cxxiii. 
Jupiter,  I think,  has  jogged  us  three  degrees  nearer  to 
the  sun.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  193. 

Hence  — 2.  To  stimulate  gently;  stir  up  by  a 
hint  or  reminder : as,  to  jog  a person’s  memory. 

IL  intrans.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks, 
like  those  of  a slow  trot;  move  idly,  heavily,  or 
slowly:  generally  followed  by  on  or  along. 

He  lugged  til  a Iustice.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  133. 
One  Foot  a little  dangling  off,  jogging  in  a thoughtful 
Way.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  1. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving.  Dryden. 
The  good  old  ways  our  sires  jogged  safely  o’er. 

Browning,  Paracelsus,  iv. 
To  be  logging,  to  go  away ; move  on : as,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  he  jogging. 

The  door  is  open,  sir : there  lies  your  way  ; 

You  may  he  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 

For  me,  I’ll  not  be  gone  till  I please  myself. 

+ Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2,  213. 

jog  (jog),  n.  [<  jog,  v.]  1.  A slight  push  or 

shake ; a nudge ; especially,  a shake  or  push  in- 
tended to  give  notice  or  awaken  attention. 

I have  none  tc  guide  me 
With  the  least  jog  ; the  lookers-on  deride  me. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  4. 
All  men  believe  he  resides  there  incog, 

To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jog. 

Swift,  On  the  Irish  Bishops. 

2.  Irregularity  of  motion ; a jolting  motion;  a 
jolt  or  shake. 

How  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  least 
jog  or  obstruction  should  impress  amotion  on  any  is  . . . 
inconceivable.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  iii. 

A carriage  with  a pair  of  gray  horses  was  coming  along 
with  the  familiar  jog  of  a hack  carriage  Avhich  is  paid  for 
at  so  much  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Oliphant , Poor  Gentleman,  xlviii. 

3.  In  mech.j  a square  notch ; a right-angled  re- 
cess or  step.  See  cut  under  joint  (fig.  b). 

Higher  up  it  [the  thickness  of  a wall]  is  less,  diminish- 
ing every  story  by  retreating  jogs  on  the  inside. 

L.  H.  Morgan,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  157. 

4.  Any  notch  or  recess  in  a line ; a small  de- 
pression in  a surface ; an  irregularity  of  line  or 
surface.  [U.  S.’J 

jogelt,  jogelert.  Middle  English  forms  oi  jog- 
gle, juggler L 

jogeiryet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  ol  jugglery. 
jogger  (jog'er),  n.  [<  jog  + -erL]  1.  One  who 
jogs,  or  moves  heavily  and  slowly. 

They  with  their  fellow  jokers  of  the  plough.  Dryden. 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  a jog  or  sudden 
push. 

A receiving-table  for  cylinder  printing  presses,  designed 
to  facilitate  the  accurate  piling  of  the  sheets  without  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  form  of  jogger. 

Sti.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  340. 

jogging-cart  ( jog'ing-kiirt),  n.  A recent  Amer- 
ican pattern  of  village-cart.  The  Sub,  July  1, 
*1887. 

joggle  (jog'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  joggled,  ppr.  jog- 
gling. [Freq.  of  jog,  q.  v.  The  second  sense 
depends  rather  upon  joggle,  n.,  as  a dim.  of  jog, 
n.,  3.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  shake  slightly;  give  a 
sudden  but  slight  push ; jolt;  jostle. 

We  grant  that  the  earth  is  firm  and  stable  from  all  such 
motions  whereby  it  is  joggled  or  uncertainly  shaken. 

Bp.  Willcins,  That  the  Earth  may  be  a Planet. 

A foolish  desire  to  joggle  thee  into  preferment. 

Beau,  and  FI. , The  Captain,  v.  4. 

2.  In  carp,  and  masonry , to  fit  together,  as  tim- 
bers or  stonework,  with  notches  and  projec- 
tions, or  with  notches  and  keys,  to  prevent  the 
slipping  of  parts  upon  one  another. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  irregularly ; have  a jog- 
ging or  jolting  motion ; shake. 

“ My  dear,  is  that  a proper  way  to  speak?”  said  Miss  Me- 
hitable,  reprovingly ; but  Tina  saw  my  grandmother’s  broad 
shoulders  joggling  with  a secret  laugh. 

^ H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  239. 

joggle  (jog'l),  n.  [Dim.  of.  jog,  n.  Cl.  joggle,  r.] 

1.  A jolt;  a jog. 

And  then  the  carlin,  she  grippit  wi'  me  like  grim  death, 
at  every  joggle  the  coach  gied. 

Galt,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  II.  5. 

2.  In  carp.,  a stub-tenon  on  the  end  of  a post 
or  piece  of  timber,  which  prevents  the  timber  or 
post  from  moving  laterally.  Also  joggle-joint. 
— 3.  In  carp,  and  masonry,  a notch  in  a piece 
of  timber  or  stone,  into  which  is  fitted  a pro- 
jection upon  a corresponding  piece  or  counter- 
part, or  a key  also  engaging  a notch  in  a cor- 
responding piece  or  counterpart,  to  prevent  one 
piece  from  slipping  on  the  other. 

joggle-beam  (jog'l-bem),  n.  A built  beam  the 
parts  of  which  are  joined  by  projections  on  one 
part  fitted  into  notches  cut  in  the  other  part  or 
parts,  or  by  keys  fitting  notches  in  the  meeting 
surfaces  of  the  parts,  to  prevent  slipping  of  the 
parts  upon  one  another, 
joggle-joint  (jog'l-joint),  n.  Same  as  joggle,  2. 
joggle-piece  (jog'l-pes),  n.  In  building,  same 
as  king-pos  t. 

joggle-post  (jog'l-post),  n.  1.  In  building,  a 
post  having  shoulders  or  notches  for  receiving 
the  lower  ends  or  feet  of  struts.  See  king-post. 
— 2.  A post  built  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  tim- 
ber joggled  together. 

joggle-truss  (jog'l-trus),  n.  In  building,  a truss 
with  a single  post  placed  centrally  and  fitted 
to  the  chord  by  a stub-tenon  or  its  equivalent, 
the  chord  being  at  the  top,  and  the  post  hang- 
ing downward  and  having  its  lower  end  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  the  chord  by  oblique 
braces. 

joggle  work  (jog'l-werk),  n.  In  masonry,  con- 
struction in  which  stones  are  internotched  or 
keyed  (joggled)  together, 
joggling-table  (jog'ling-ta"bl),  n.  In  metal.,  a 
machine  for  dressing  or  concentrating  ore.  it 
consists  of  an  inclined  table  on  which  the  ore  is  placed 
and  over  which  water  is  allowed  to  flow.  The  separation 
of  the  heavier  ore  from  the  lighter  rock  or  veinstone  is 
assisted  by  a succession  of  blows  struck  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  by  machinery  contrived  for  this  purpose,  thus 
causing  the  table  to  vibrate  sufficiently  for  the  particles 
to  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravi- 
ty. In  the  form  of  joggling-table  known  as  “Rittinger’s 
side-blow  percussion  table,”  the  table  is  pushed  violently 
from  its  position  at  rest  by  a cam  acting  upon  the  end  of 
a rod,  and  when  the  cam  has  released  the  end  of  the  rod 
the  table  is  pushed  back  by  a strong  spring, 
joglar,  n.  [Pr. : see  juggler1.']  A professional 
minstrel  or  jongleur.  See  joculator. 

Now  in  the  palmy  days  of  Provencal  song  there  were 
many  professional  jo* ijlars,  such  as  Arnaut  Daniel  or  Per- 
digo,  who  stood  high  among  the  most  brilliant  trouba- 
dours, and  visited  oil  terms  of  social  equality  with  nobles 
and  princes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  479. 

jog-trot  (jog' trot),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A slow, 
easy  jogging  motion  on  horseback. — 2.  A slow 
routine  mode  of  performing  daily  duty  to  which 
one  pertinaciously  adheres. 

As  we  grow  old,  a sort  of  equable  jog-trot  of  feeling  is 
substituted  for  the  violent  ups  and  downs  of  passion  and 
disgust.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth. 

n.a.i.  Monotonous;  easy-going;  humdrum. 

All  honest  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully 
and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

2.  Adapted  for  an  easy,  jogging  pace.  [Rare,] 


Johannes  of  John  V.,  King  of  Por- 
gal,  1723. — British  Museum.  ( Size 
of  the  original. ) 


Johnanapes 

These  roads  are  old-fashioned,  homely  roads,  very  dirty 
and  badly  made,  and  hardly  endurable  in  winter,  but  still 
pleasant  7017- trot  roads,  running  through  the  great  pasture 
lands.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  1. 

johan  ( jo'an),  n.  [<  ML.  Johannes , John : see 
John.]  St.-John’s-wort.  See  Hypericum . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Johannean  (jo-han'e-an),  a.  [<  ML.  Johannes, 
LL.  Joannes,  John  (see  John),  + -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  apostle  John,  or  to  the  gos- 
pel written  by  him.  Also  Johannine. 

There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  contents  and 
style  of  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannean  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 83. 

The  Johannean  conception  of  the  gospel,  preeminent  for 
ethical  depth  and  force.  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  206. 

Johannes,  joannes  (jo-han'ez,  jo-an'ez),  n. 
[ML.  and  NL.form  of  EL.  Joannes Pg.  Joao ): 
see  John.]  A gold 
coin  (called  in  Por- 
tuguese joao)  for- 
merly current  in  Por- 
tugal, worth  about 
$9 : probably  so 

called  from  having 
been  first  issued  by 
one  of  the  Portu- 
guese kings  named 
John. 

He  got  of  me  some- 
times a double  joannes , 
sometimes  a Spanish 
doublon,  and  never  less. 

Franklin,  Letters  (The 

[Century,  XXXII.  272). 

Johannine  (jo-han'- 
in),  a.  [<  ML.  Jo- 
hannes, LL.  Joannes, 

John  (see  John),  + 

-ine1.]  Same  as  Jo- 
hannean. 

Johannisberger  (jo- 
han'is-ber-ger),  n. 

[G.,  < Joliannisberg, 
lit.  John’s  mountain: 

Johannis  (gen.  of  Jo- 
hannes), John;  berg  tugai,J723. 

= L.  barrow i,  hill, 
mountain:  see  barrouJ,  berg1.]  A white  wine 
grown  in  the  Rheingau  near  the  Rhine.  The 
best  is  produced  in  the  vineyard  belonging  to  Prince 
Metternich,  and  is  known  as  Schloss  Johannisberger,  from 
the  name  of  the  castle;  this  is  considered  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  wines.  ’I  he  wine  of  the  neighboring  slopes  (called 
Dorf  Johannisberger ) is  also  sold  as  Johannisberger. 

johannite  (jo-han'it),  n.  [<  ML.  Johannes, 
John,  + -ife2.]  1.  [cap.]  One  of  the  Order  of 

the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See 
hospitaler. — 2.  A mineral  of  an  emerald-green 
or  apple-green  color,  a hydrous  sulphate  of  the 
protoxid  of  uranium. 

John  (jon),  n.  [The  7t  is  in  E.  a mere  inser- 
tion, in  imitation  of  the  ML.  form;  prop.  Jon 
(as  in  Jonson,  etc.:  cf.  Janson,  Jenkins,  etc.), 

< ME.  Jon,  also  Jan,  < OF.  Jan,  Jean,  Jelian, 
Johan,  etc.,  mod.  F.  Jean  = Sp.  Juan  = Pg. 
Joao  = It.  Giovanni,  Gianni  (>  E.  zany,  q.  v.), 
Gian  = AS.  Johannes  = D.  Jan,  Hans  = G. 
Johann,  Hans  = Dan.  Sw.  Johan,  Hans,  etc., 
= W.  Efan  (>  E.  Evan , Evans,  Ivins,  etc.)  = 
Russ.  Ivan,  etc.  (in  all  European  languages) ; 

< ML.  Johannes,  Joannes,  LL.  Joannes,  < Gr. 

'luavvi/c  (with  accom.  Gr.  termination),  < Heb. 
Tohanan,  John,  lit.  ‘Jehovah  hath  been  gra- 
cious.’ This  name  owes  its  wide  currency 
primarily  to  the  impression  which  the  char- 
acter of  John  the  Baptist  made  upon  the  pop- 
ular imagination  in  the  middle  ages;  Bap- 
tist alone  is  also  a common  name  in  southern 
Europe.  Owing  to  the  extreme  frequency  of 
John  as  a given  name,  it  came  to  be  used,  like 
its  accepted  E.  synonym  Jack,  as  a common 
appellative  for  a man  or  boy  of  common  or 
menial  condition,  and,  in  its  different  national 
forms,  E.  John,  F.  Jean,  D.  and  G.  Hans,  etc., 
has  served  as  a popular  collective  name  for  the 
whole  people.]  A common  name  for  a man 
or  boy,  often  used,  like  Jack,  its  synonym,  to 
designate  a man  or  a boy  in  general  or  indefi- 
nitely, especially  an  awkward  fellow Cheap 

John."  See  cheap. 

John-a-dreamst,  n.  [That  is,  John  o’  dreams, 
for  John  of  dreams.]  A dreamy,  idle  fellow. 

Yet  I. 

A dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

Like  John-a-drearns,  unpregnant.  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Johnanapest  (jon'  a -naps),  n.  Same  as  jack- 
anapes. 


Johnanapes 
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ijoj.  If  I were  at  leisure,  I would  make  you  shew  tricks  johnny-cranes  (jon'i-kranz),  n.  The  marsh- 
"°*  , , „ marigold,  Caltha  palustris.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Dond.  Do  I look  like  a J ohnanapes  ? Tnknnv  iemn  nn  (mn'i  iiinm  lirl'l  « Tlionnn- 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a Cage,  ii.  l.  J Ohnny-jump-up  (jon  i-jump-up  ),  n.  L lie  pan- 
. . , , , sy,  Viola  tricolor ; also,  the  bird-foot  violet,  V. 

john-apple  (jon  apH),  n.  [Also,  transposed,  pedata_  rpr0y.  U.  S.] 
apple-john  q.  v.  See  etym.  of  jenneting-)  A she  set  a heap  0>  store  by  flower8,  too,  an’  when  the 

variety  of  apple,  good  for  use  when,  other  fruit  johnny -jump-ups  and  dandelions  begun  to  come  out  . . . 
is  spent,  since  it  long  retains  its  freshness.  she’d  go  up  in  the  woods.  Boston  Sunday  Budget,  1888. 
John-a-Stilet  (jon'a-stll'),  n.  [Prom  John -a-  Johnny-raw  (jon'i-ra'),  n.  A raw  beginner ; a 
Stile  or  Style,  now  John  Styles,  lit.  ‘John  at  novice;  a boor.  [Slang.] 
the  stile.’]  A fictitious  name  for  a party  in  a Johnny-verde  (jon'i-verd'),  n.  [<  Johnny  + 


legal  action : hence,  any  individual. 

What  though  some  John-d-Stile  will  basely  toyle, 

Only  incited  with  the  hope  of  gaine. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ii.,  1’rol. 
Whereby  euery  Iohn-a-Stile  shall  intercept  the  Churches 
due.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  133. 

John  Barleycorn.  See  barleycorn. 

John  Bull  (Jon  bill).  [So  called  with  ref.  to  the 


Sp.  verde,  green:  see  vert.']  A Californian  ser- 
ranoid  fish,  Serranus  or  Paralabrax  nebulifer,  of  a 
greenish  color  relieved  by  irregular  dark  mot- 
tlings,  and  with  traces  of  dark  oblique  cross- 
bars with  wavy  whitish  streaks  on  the  tail, 
john-paw  (jon'pS,),  n.  A serranoid  fish,  of  the 
genus  Epinephelus,  occurring  along  the  Gulf 

_ coast  of  the  United  States.  See  grouper. 

coarse  burly  form  and  bluff  nature  ascribed  to  Johnsonese  (jon-son-es'  or  -ez'),  n.  [<  Johnson 


the  typicalEnglisliman.]  1.  Au  Englishman ; 
also,  the  English  collectively. — 2.  A game  in 
which  the  contestants  throw  pennies  upon  a 
flat  stone  divided  into  sixteen  small  squares, 
each  marked  with  a certain  number,  and  score 
according  to  the  numbers  of  the  squares  upon 
which  the  pennies  remain.  Strutt. 

John-Bullism  (jon'bul'izm),  n.  [<  John  Bull 
+ -ism.]  1.  The  typical  English  character. 

Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart’s  core  of  the 
city ; the  stronghold  of  true  John  Bullism. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  300. 

2.  An  utterance  or  an  act  agreeing  with  the  Johnsonia  (jon"s<’  [’’ii) 
typical  English  character. 

John  Chinaman  (jon  chl'na-man).  A China- 
man; the  Chinese  collectively.  [Colloq.] 

John  Company  (jon  kum'pa-ni).  All  old  collo- 
quial designation  for  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  in  familiar  use  in  India  and  England. 

John-crow  (jon'kro'),  n.  In  Jamaica,  the  tur- 
key-buzzard, Cathartcs  aura. 

John  Crow  beans.  See  beaiJ. 

John-crow ’s-nose  (jon'kroz'noz'),  n.  Same  as 
+ Jim-crow  a -nose . 

John-dory,  John-doree  (jon-do'ri,  -do're),  n. 

A fish:  same  as  dory l,  1. 

John-go-to-bed-at-rioon  (jon ' go ' to -bed ' at  - 
non'),  n.  A popular  name  of  several  plants.  ..  . ..  _ . _ , 

(a)  The  meadow-salsify,  Tragopogon  pratensis.  (b)  The  JollIlSOIli3*IliSIIl  yOn-SO  ni-an-izm),  n.  [\  John- 
pimpernel,  Anagallis arvensis.  (c)  The  star-of -Bethlehem,  sonian  "4“  -ism.~\  A word  or  an  idiom  peculiar 
Omithogalum  umbellatum.  [Eng.]  to  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a stylo  resembling  his ; also, 

Johnian  (jon'i-an),  n.  [<  John  (see  def  ) + -tan.]  hig  personal  characteristics. 

A member  or  graduate  of  St.  Johns College  m Johnsonie£e  (jon-sq-nl'6-e),  n.  pi.  [NL„  < 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Johnsonia  + -eee.]  A tribe  of  liliaceous  plants 

To  such  a society  [Trinity  College]  Bentley  came,  oh-  containing  five  genera,  based  on  the  Johnsonia 

“voautsi" walls  onh"ge:  • • er'  of  Robert  Brown.  See  Johnsonia.  The  genu, 

^ Encyc  Brit  III  579  name  being  untenable,  the  tribe  should  be  renamed. 

johnny  (jon'i) , pi.  johnnies  (-iz).  [<  John-  JoTmS<mizm(j°rP <S66 

ny,  a familiar  dim.  of  John,  a man’s  name:  see  ’[’■)  + tsm.j  name  as  Jonnsonianum. 

John.]  1.  leap.]  A diminutive  of  the  name  John  S-WOOd  (jonz'wud),  ».  St.-John’s-wort. 

John.  It  was  applied  as  a nickname  by  the  Federal  sol-  *S?°  Hypericum.  [Prov  Eng  ] 

diers  to  the  Confederates  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  J oh.Il  S-W0rt  ( jonz  wert),  n.  feame  as  St. -John  S 

he3  wort.  See  Hypericum. 

It  john-to-whit  (jon'to-hwit'),  n.  [Imitative  of 
the  bird’s  note.]  The  common  red-eyed  green- 
let,  Vireo  olivaceus. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a eottoid  fish,  Oligocottus  macu- 
losus,  with  a naked  skin,  slender  head  narrowed 
above,  and  pointed  snout.  It  is  a small  spe- 
cies, very  abundant  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States. — 3.  Among  sailors,  a kind 
of  penguin,  Pygoscelis  tceniata. — 4.  The  fish  joiet,  ».  and?’. 


(see  def.)  + -ese.  The  surname  Johnson  is  also 
written  Jonson,  ME.  Jonson,  i.e.  John’s  son : see 
John.]  The  style  or  language  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  (1709-84),  or  an  imitation  of  it ; a pom- 
pous, inflated  style,  characterized  by  words  of 
classical  origin  (often  manufactured). 

When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  [Johnson]  did  his 
sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 

Macaulay , Boswell’s  Johnson. 

If  the  Easy  Chair  may  speak  in  Johnsonese , laughter  is 
a condiment,  not  a comestible. 

O.  W.  Curtis,  Harper’s  Mag. , LXXVI.  637. 

n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 
1810),  named  after  Thomas  Johnson , a botanist 
of  the  17th  century.]  An  untenable  name  for 
Johnsonella , a genus  of  liliaceous  plants  of 
western  Australia.  It  comprises  tufted  herbs  with 
simple  stems,  the  leaves  all  radical,  and  the  flowers  term- 
inal in  oblong  spikes,  entirely  concealed  by  an  involucre 
of  dry  bracts.  The  perianth  has  a top-shaped  tube  and 
six  spreading  divisions.  The  type  species  is  J ohnsonella 
lupulina  ( Johnsonia  lupulina  of  Robert  Brown). 

Johnsonian  (jon-so'ni-an),  a.  [<  Johnson  (see 
def.)  4-  -ian.]  Relating  to  or  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  his  writings  (especially 
his  English  dictionary),  or  his  style. 

nis  pronunciation  deviated  even  more  from  the  Johnso- 
nian  standard  than  the  specimen  of  modern  New-English 
in  the  Biglow  Papers.  Macmillan' 8 Mag.,  Feb.,  1861,  p.  273. 


There  was  pretty  hot  fighting  in  among  those  bushes 
for  a while,  and  then  the  Johnnies  began  to  fall  back, 
was  just  then  that  we  were  sent  in. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  460. 


Ethcostoma  nigrum , and  other 
★darters.  [Local,  U.  S.] 


joicet,  v . t.  [<  ME.  joysen , < OF.  joiss stem  of 
certain  parts  of  joir,  jouir , enjoy:  see  joy,  v. 
Cf.  rejoice .]  To  enjoy. 

To  Ioyse  30ur  Habitatioun. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 126. 

A Middle  English  form  of  joy. 


johnny-cake  ( jon'i-kak),  n.  1 . In  the  southern 
United  States,  a cake  of  Indian  meal  mixed 
with  water  or  milk,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
baked  or  toasted  by  being  spread  on  a board 
set  on  edge  before  a lire.  It  is  of  negro  origin. 

To  make  a faultless  johnny-cake,  you  must  be  black, 
you  must  be  fat,  you  must  be  a pampered  slave  and  a dot- 
ing despot ; and  even  so  your  secret  shall  be  buried  with 
you.  You  can  never  teach  the  world  how  to  make  a john- 
ny-cake, because  you  never  learned ; you  were  born  so. 

J.  W.  Palmer , After  his  Kind,  p.  198. 

2.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  any  un- 
sweetened flat  cake  of  Indian  meal,  sometimes 
mixed  with  mashed  pumpkin  (especially  in  New 
England),  and  usually  baked  in  a pan:  incor- 
rectly used  at  times  for  corn-bread,  pone,  etc. 
Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginia’s  pride ; 

Rich  johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tried. 

Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame  ; 

Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 

Joel  Barlow , Hasty  Pudding. 

johnny-cocks  (jon'i-koks),  n.  A plant,  Orchis 
mascula,  [Eng.] 


speciefe  of  join  (join),  ?>.  [<  ME.  joynen,  joignen,  < OF. 

■k joindre,  juindre,  F.joindre  = Pr.  jonher,  junher, 


jonjer  = It.  giugnere,  < L.  jungere,  pp.  junctus 
(root  jug,  in  jugum,  yoke,  etc.),  = Gr.  Zevyvvvat 
(root  fry  in  frydv)  = Skt.  -/  yuj,  join,  > yuga  = 
Gr.  Zvyov  = L.  jugum  = E.  yoke,  q.  v.  Hence 
joint,  adjoin,  conjoin,  disjoin,  enjoin,  rejoin,  sub- 
join, etc.,  and  (from  L.  directly)  adjunct,  con- 
junct, etc.,  junction,  juncture,  conjugal,  conju- 
gate, subjugate,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  or 
bring  together ; bring  into  conjunction,  or  into 
association  or  harmony ; unite ; combine ; asso- 
ciate: as,  to  join  two  planks  by  tenons;  to  join 
forces  in  an  undertaking. 

Whan  the  kynge  Boors  saugh  the  socour  come,  he  ioyned 
his  feet  and  lept  vpon  the  deed  bodyes  of  men  and  horse 
that  he  hadde  slain.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  333. 

What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  .man 
put  asunder.  Mat.  xix.  tt. 

Now  jnin  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6,  39. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  197. 
2.  To  unite,  as  one  thing  to  or  with  another; 
bring  into  conjunction  or  association;  cause  to 
be  united  or  connected  in  any  way : followed 
by  to  or  with. 


joinder 

And  Fabius,  sumamed  Maximus, 

Could  ioyne  such  learning  with  experience 
As  made  his  name  more  famous  than  the  rest. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  64. 
Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field.  Isa.  x.  8. 

Sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  souls  to  God. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  611. 
Pluto  with  Cato  thou  for  this  shalt  join. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iii.  309. 

3.  To  unite  or  form  a junction  with;  become 
connected  with  or  a part  of ; come  into  associa- 
tion or  union  with:  as,  to  join  a church,  party, 
or  society ; the  Missouri  river  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi; to  join  one  in  an  enterprise. 

The  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies, 

And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Pope,  Hiad,  L 294. 

I but  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt, 

Not  join  it.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  To  unite  or  take  part  in,  in  a friendly  or  hos- 
tile manner;  engage  in  with  another  or  others: 
as,  he  joined  issue  with  his  opponent ; the  forces 
joined  battle. 

Jehoshaphat  . . . joined  affinity  with  Ahab. 

2 Chron.  xviii.  1. 
Till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  tlieir  dark  encounter  in  mid  air. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  718. 

5.  To  adjoin ; be  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  : as, 
his  land^oiws  mine.  [Colloq.] — 6f.  To  enjoin ; 
command. 

Who  Ioyned  the  be  Iostyse  our  iapez  to  blame, 

That  com  a boy  to  this  bor3,  tha3  thou  be  burne  ryche? 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  877. 
And  they  join  them  penance,  as  they  call  it,  to  fast,  to 
go  pilgrimages,  and  give  so  much  to  make  satisfaction 
withal.  Tyndale,  Works,  I.  281. 

To  join  battle.  See  battle i.— To  join  issue.  See  issue. 
— To  j oin  the  maj  ority.  See  majority. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  he  contiguous  or  close; 
lie  or  come  together;  form  a junction. 

She  . . . lifte  vp  hir  handes  ioynynge  towarde  heuene, 
and  thanked  oure  lorde  of  thatsocoure  that  he  hadde  hir 
sente.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  300. 

A certain  man’s  house  . . . joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Acts  xviii.  7. 

2.  To  unite  or  become  associated;  confeder- 
ate; league. 

Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished. Prov.  xi.  21. 

Hee  and  the  Irish  Rebels  had  but  one  aime,  one  and  the 
same  drift,  and  would  have  forthwith  joyn'd  in  one  body 
against  us.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

Now  and  then 

The  rougher  voices  of  the  men 
Joined  in  the  song. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  892. 
3f.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  join  battle. 
Thus  at  the  joyenynge  the  geauntez  are  dystroyede, 
And  at  that  journey  for-justede  with  gentille  lordez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2184. 
He  saw  the  armies  join. 

The  game  of  blood  begun. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  Peace  at 
home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a hot  day ! 

^ Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 2,  233. 

join  (join),  n.  [<  join , v.]  The  place  where  two 
things  are  joined ; the  line  or  surface  of  junc- 
ture ; a joint ; also,  the  mode  of  joining. 

Should  the  join  be  in  sight,  by  smoking  the  shellac  be- 
fore applying  it  [to  the  broken  edges],  it  will  be  rendered 
the  same  colour  as  the  jet  itself. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser. , p.  23. 

The  chief  means  of  detecting  modern  from  old  Persian 
and  Saracenic  metal  vessels  is  by  examining  the  brazing 
joins,  which  in  ancient  vessels  are  rare. 

Set.  Amer .,  N.  S.,  LV.  7. 

Cross-join,  in  upholstery,  a seam  across  the  breadth  of 
any  material,  as  of  a carpet,  furniture-covering,  or  the 
like. 

joinant  (joi'nant),  a.  [ME.  joynaunt,  < OF. 
joignant , ppr.  of  joindre,  join:  see  join.']  If. 
Adjoining. 

The  grete  tour  that  was  so  thikke  nnd  strong  . . . 
Was  even ejoynant  to  the  gardyn  wal. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  202. 

2.  In  her.,  conjoined. 

joinder  (join'der),  n.  [F.  joindre , inf.  used  as  a 
noun:  see  join,  v.  £.]  If.  A joining;  conjunc- 
tion. 

A contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1,  160. 


2.  In  law  : ( a ) The  coupling  or  joining  of  two 
causes  of  action  in  a suit  against  another: 
called  more  fully  joinder  of  action.  ( h ) The 
coupling  of  two  or  more  persons  together  as 
defendants,  (c)  The  acceptance  by  a party 
to  an  action  of  the  point  of  controversy  put  in 
his  adversary’s  previous  pleading:  called  join- 
der in  demurrer  if  the  previous  pleading  was  a 
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demurrer,  joinder  of  issue  if  it  was  an  allega- 
tion of  fact. — Joinder  in  error.  See  error. — Joinder 
of  issue,  joinder  in  issue.  See  issue. 
joiner  (joi'ner),  n.  [ME .joiener,  < OF.  joignour, 
a joiner  (def.  2),  < joindre , join:  see  join.']  1. 
One  who  joins.  Specifically  — 2.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  things  by  joining 
pieces  of  wood  by  means  of  glue,  framing,  or 
nails;  appropriately  and  usually,  a mechanic 
who  does  the  wood-work  for  the  internal  and 
external  finishings  of  houses,  ships,  etc. 

He  would  not  be  aknowen  that  himself  was  prieste, 
but  sayed  that  he  had  by  y«  space  of  9 yeres  ben  beyonde 
the  sea,  & there  liued  by  the  ioyners  craft. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  345. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  o’  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

Shak.,  it.  and  J.,  L 4,  68. 
3.  In  wood-working,  a power-tool  for  sawing, 
planing,  cross-cutting,  etc.  By  means  of  attach- 
ments,  it  is  capable  of  performing  a great  variety  of  work, 
as  grooving  and  tonguing,  mitering,  molding  and  beading, 
wedge  cutting,  boring,  etc.  E.  II.  Knight.— Joiners’ 
Chisel,  a thin-bladed  paring-chisel.  E.  H.  Knight.— Join- 
ers’ gage,  a scribing-tool  for  making  a mark  on  a board 
parallel  to  its  edge.  E.  II.  Knight.  — Joiners’  plane,  a 
# long  bench-plane  used  in  facing  and  matching  boards, 
joinering  (joi'ner-ing),  n.  [<  joiner  4-  -ing*.] 
Same  as  joinery.  Carlyle,  in  Froude.  [Rare.] 
joinery  (joi'ner-i),  w.  [<  join  + -ery.~]  1.  The 

art  or  trade  of  a joiner. — 2.  Joiners’  work. 

He  made  an  administration  so  checkered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a piece  of  joinery  so  closely  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed.  Burke , American  Taxation. 

join-handt  (join'hand),  n.  Cursive  writing; 
running-hand. 

A little  boy  . . . told  her  that  he  was  to  go  into  join- 
hand  on  Thursday.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

joining  ( joi'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  join,  v .]  A 
line  of  junction ; a joint. 

In  the  steeple  which  stands  before  me  at  a small  dis- 
tance, the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  clearly  perceptible. 

Reid,  Inquiry,  vi.  22. 
Fine  joining,  sewing  together  or  securing  by  crocheting, 
as  of  lace. 

joining-handt  (joi'ning-hand),  ».  Same  asjoin- 
* hand. 

joint  (joint),  n.  [<  ME.  joynt,<  OP.  joint,  joinct, 
m.,  jointe,  joynte,  juinte,  f.,  = Pr.  jonta,  junta 
= Sp.  Pg.  junta,  a joint,  = It.  giunta,  f.,  a Joint, 
meeting,  arrival,  < L.  junctus,\ n.,  a joining,  ML. 
juncta,  f.,  a joining,  a joint,  connection,  <junc- 
to,pp.  of  jungere,  join:  s eejoin.]  1.  The  place 
or  part  in  which  two  things,  or  parts  of  one 
thing,  are  joined  or  united ; the  mode  of  connec- 
tion of  two  things,  together  with  the  contiguous 
parts  connected,  whether  the  latter  are  mova- 
ble or  not ; juncture ; articulation ; hinge. 

A scaly  gauntlet  now,  -with  joints  of  steel, 

Must  glove  this  hand.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1,  147. 
Specifically — (a)  In  anat .:  (1)  An  articulation. 

The  paurae  hath  power  to  putten  oute  the  Ioyntes, 
And  to  vnfolde  the  fust  for  hym  hit  bylongeth, 

And  receyuen  that  the  fyngres  rechen  and  refuse,  yf  hym 
liketh.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  142. 

Myself  I then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey’d,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  269. 
(2)  A part  between  two  articulations ; an  internode ; one 
of  the  pieces  which  form  a jointed  organ  : as,  the  second 
joint  of  the  tarsus. 

There  we  pray’d  a little;  and  there  was  shewn  us  the 
middle  Joint  of  a Man’s  Finger:  I kiss’d  it,  and  ask’d 
whose  Relick  it  was. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  11. 
(6)  In  hot.,  same  as  articulation,  2 (b). 

Kitte  out  a yointe  of  reede,  and  in  the  side 
Therof  let  make  an  hoole. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  146. 
(e)  In  arch.,  the  surface  of  contact  between  two  bodies  that 
are  held  firmly  together  by  means  of  cement  or  mortar,  by 
a superincumbent  weight,  or  otherwise : as,  the  joint  be- 
tween two  stones,  (d)  In  rail.,  the  place  where  the  ends 
of  two  rails  meet,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected. 
See  fish-joint  and  fish-plate,  (e)  In  carp,  and  joiner] /,  the 
place  where  or  the  mode  in  which  one  piece  of  timber  is 


Joints,  in  carpentry. 


a,  joint  concealed  by  the  bead  ; b,  joint  which  may  be  nailed  from 
both  edges,  with  a jog  to  prevent  slipping;  c,  joint  used  for  pilas- 
ters ; d , joint  used  for  skirtings,  dados,  doors,  jambs,  etc.;  e,  miter- 
joint;/;  dovetail-joint ; g,  square  joint;  h,  rabbet-joint  with  beads; 
*•  tongue-and-groove  joint ; y , feather-joint;  k,  drip-joint. 

connected  with  another.  Pieces  of  timber  are  framed  and 
joined  to  one  another  generally  by  mortises  and  tenons,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds,  or  by  iron  straps  and  bolts. 
(/)  In  bookbinding,  the  flexible  cloth  or  leather  which, 
serving  as  a hinge,  connects  the  back  of  a book  with  its 
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sides,  (g)  The  junction  of  two  portions  of  an  electrical 
conductor,  such  as  a telegraph-wire  or  cable-core.  I Joints 
made  between  materials  in  masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
and  in  other  arts  have  received  in  many  instances  names 
that  are  compounds  of  the  word  joint  with  others  that  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  parts,  as  angle-joint,  butt -joint, 
etc. ; or  the  manner  of  forming  the  joint,  as  dovetail-joint, 
rivet -joint,  scarf  -joint,  dowel -joint,  etc.  Most  of  these  joints 
are  clearly  defined  by  their  names.]. 

2.  In  geol.,  a crack  intersecting  a mass  of  rock. 
Beds  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  when  homoge- 
neous and  somewhat  crystalline,  are  frequently  found  to 
be  traversed  by  a great  number  of  fissures,  nearly  parallel 
with  one  another,  and  often  very  straight  and  regular  in 
their  course.  Sometimes  there  are  two  systems  of  these 
joints,  each  set  consisting  of  parallel  fissures,  and  the  two 
sets  being  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  with  each  other. 
There  may  be  even  three  systems  of  joint-planes,  but  in 
any  case  one  set  is  almost  always  more  decidedly  well 
formed  than  the  others.  The  cleat  of  coal  is  an  illustrative 
example  of  the  occurrence  of  a well-developed  jointing ; 
the  distinctive  scenery  of  certain  picturesque  limestone  re- 
gions— as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  north  of  England  — is 
due  to  the  peculiar  form  of  weathering  caused  by  well-de- 
fined systems  of  joint-planes.  The  character  and  relative 
position  of  the  systems  of  joints  in  rocks  are  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  from  various  points  of  view,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  facility  with  which  the  rock  may  be 
quarried  into  forms  convenient  for  use.  The  jointing  of 
granite  is  frequently  such  as  to  divide  the  rock  naturally 
into  cuboidal  masses.  The  prismatic  jointing  of  volcanic 
masses  is  frequently  very  perfectly  and  beautifully  mark- 
ed. See  basalt. 

3.  One  of  the  large  pieces  into  which  a carcass 
is  cut  up  by  the  butcher:  as,  a joint  of  beef; 
also,  such  a piece  roasted,  or  prepared  for  eat- 
ing: as,  a hot  joint;  a cold  joint. — 4.  (a)  A 
place  of  meeting  or  resort  for  persons  engaged 
in  evil  and  secret  practices  of  any  kind:  as,  a 
tramps’  joint.  Specifically  — ( b ) Such  a place, 
usually  kept  by  Chinese,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  addicted  to  the  habit  of  opium- 
smoking, and  where  they  : 
pipes,  opium,  etc.  [Colloq.,  u.  S.J— Abutting 


joint-fir 

as,  joint  stock  or  property;  a joint  interest  in 
an  enterprise. 

For  ’tis  a cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2, 193. 
The  gen’rous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 

The  priest  to  rev’rence,  and  release  the  fair. 

Pope,  Iliad,  1.  490. 

3.  Joined  in  amount  or  effect ; combined;  act- 
ing together : as,  joint  strength ; joint  efforts ; a 
joint  attack. 

The  Kentish  men,  all  parties  uniteing  against  a com- 
mon Enemy,  with  joint  power  so  oppos’d  him  that  he  was 
constrain’d  to  retire  back.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

Tis  not  a lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  246. 
Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
To  keep  the  ardor  of  their  flock  alive. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

4.  In  law : (a)  Of  contracts,  united  in  interest 
or  liability  in  such  manner  that  the  la  w will  not 
proceed  without  joining  all,  as  distinguished 
from  cases  where  a part  may  act,  or  sue  or  he 
sued,  severally.  Thus,  partners  are  joint  debtors,  and 
notice  to  one  is  notice  to  all,  and  an  aciion  by  or  against 
any  one  of  them  respecting  partnership  affairs  must  be 
usually  by  or  against  all.  See  estate  in  joint  tenancy 
(under  estate),  and  several,  (/;)  Of  crimes  and  torts, 
combined  or  connected  in  the  same  trans- 
action— Joint  and  several,  united  in  obligation  or 
liability  in  such  manner  that  the  creditor  may  proceed 
against  all  together  or  each  separately. — Joint  batteries. 
See  battery. — Joint  committee,  contract,  convention, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Joint  indorsement.  See  indorse- 
ment,^.— Joint  rights  in  rem,  ill  civil  law,  same  as  con- 
dominium.— Joint  tenancy,  in  law,  a tenure  of  estate  by 
unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and  possession ; possession  or 

v occupation  by  joint  tenants.  See  estate. 

they  are  provided  with  [f  joint,  n.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  juntar, 

Colloq.,  U.  S.]— Abutting  J°P*J  !rans‘  1*  To  form  with  a Joint  or 


Joint.  See  abutment,  2 ( b ) (2).— Ball-and-socket  joint. 
See  balli. — Bell-banger's  joint,  a method  of  joining 
wire  in  use  by  bell-hangers.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are 
bent  and  hooked  together,  and  then  twisted  about  the 
body  of  the  wire  to  form  linked  loops.— Britannia  joint, 
in  wires  for  carrying  an  electric  current,  a joint  made 
by  slightly  bending  up  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  to  be 
joined,  laying  them  side  by  side  for  a few  inches,  binding 
them  tightly  together  with  finer  wire,  and  then  solder- 
ing the  whole.— Brodie’s  joint,  a joint,  especially  the 
knee,  exhibiting  Brodie’s  disease.  See  disease. — Chelate 
joint.  See  chelate. — Composite  j Oint.  See  composite.  — 
Cramp  joint,  (a)  A joint  between  plates  of  metal  in  which 
the  edges  are  thinned  by  hammering,  one  being  left  plain 
and  the  other  notched  obliquely  wi.h  shears.  Each  alter- 
nate cramp  is  bent  up,  the  next  down,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  plain  edge,  after  which  they  are  hammered  together, 
brazed,  and  flattened.  It  is  used  for  works  requiring 
strength,  as  the  parts  of  musical  instruments.  (6)  See 
cramp  joint. — Cup-and-ball  joint.  Same  as  ball-and- 
socket  joint. — Dovetail-j  oint.  See  dovetail. — Fast-j  oint 
butt.  Seebuttf. — Female  joint.  See  female. — Foliated 
joint,  in  carp.,  a rabbeted  joint. — French  joint,  a joint 
for  wires  in  which  the  ends  to  be  joined  are  placed  side  by 
side  for  a few  inches,  and  then  twisted.—  Hooke’s  joint, 
a contrivance  by  which  a motion  of  rotation  is  communi 


joints;  articulate. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,  and  furnish- 
ed with  several  muscles.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation. 

2.  To  prepare  the  edge  of  (a  board  or  a piece 
of  other  material)  for  closely  joining  another 
piece ; straighten  the  edge  of  (a  board  or  plank), 
by  means  of  a plane  called  a jointer,  in  coopers* 
work  the  edges  of  staves  are  jointed  by  the  coopers’ jointer, 
which  is  a tool  analogous  to  the  carpenters’  jointer,  but 
having  a curved  instead  of  a plane  under  face,  to  impart 
the  proper  curvature  to  the  stave. 

3.  To  unite  closely;  combine;  join. 

The  time’s  state 

Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  ’gainst  Ctesar. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  2,  96. 

4.  To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  pieces;  sepa- 
rate the  joints  of ; disjoint. 

H e joints  the  neck,  and  with  a stroke  so  strong 
The  helm  flies  off  and  bears  the  head  along. 

Dryden,  ALneid,  ix.  1038. 
ii.  intrans.  To  fit  as  by  joints,  or  as  parts 
adjusted  to  one  another:  as,  stones  cut  so  as 


cated  from  one  shaft  to  another  lying  in  the  same  plane,  -^to  joint  into  each  other, 
though  in  a different  direction.  The  two  shafts  are  pronged  im'-tU 
at  the  end,  and  in  the  prong  of  each  is  pivoted  one  of  the  J.  ^ t-COUpling  (joint  hup  ling),  n.  In  shaft  - 
cross-bars  of  a cross-shaped  piece,  the  axis  of  each  cross-  a form  ot  universal  joint  by  which  the  sec- 

bar  being  perpendicular  to  t’  .at  of  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  tions  are  coupled  and  locked  together. 
Pi1rJtTiiJ.Hycir.t)st^tlc’  incrassate,  inflated,  lapped,  jointed  (join'ted),  a.  [<  joint,  n.,  + -ed2.]  pro- 

Seei^i-Opium  joint  )eSeeVdef.  4 (“)°-6utof  lotat,'  vided  with  joints ; formed  with  knotsor  nodes, 
dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a bone  is  displaced  from  . Jointed  charlock.  See  charlock.  Jointed  rod,aflsh- 
its socket;  hence,  figuratively,  confused ; disordered  - gone  ln£rod  made  ln  sections,  with  male  and  female  ferrules 
wrong.  . or  male  and  female  screws.  See  rod. 

The  jaundiced  eye ; jointedlv  (join'ted-li),  adv.  By  joints. 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint-end  (joint'end),  n.  The  iron  end-piece  on 
ioint-  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall.  * which.  a carriage-bow  moves,  as  on  a pivot. 

— * fi+e‘  Joint  See  jointer1  (join'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  or  thatwhi 


: that  which 

joints.  Specifically  — (a)  In  carp.,  a long  plane  used  to 
straighten  the  edges  of  boards  or  planks,  so  that  they  will 
make  a close  joint  with  other  pieces  similarly  jointed.  ( b ) 
In  coopers’  work  : (1)  A tool  used  for  jointing  staves.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  carpenters’  jointer,  but  has  its  under 
face  curved,  to  impart  the  proper  curvature  to  the  edges  of 
staves.  (2)  A machine  for  jointing  staves,  which  cuts  them 
to  the  required  curves  on  their  edges,  (c)  In  masonry,  & 
tool  for  filling  the  cracks  between  the  courses  of  bricks  or 
stones. 

2.  In  masonry,  a bent  strip  of  iron  inserted  into 
a wall  to  strengthen  a joint.  E.  H.  Knight. — 
Backing  or  side  jointer,  a jointer  having  a bit  with  a 
concave  edge  for  dressing  the  backs  of  barrel-staves.  Also 
called  an  overshave.— Heading-jointer,  a jointer  having 
a bit  with  a straight  edge.—  Stave-jointer,  a large  plane 
# # for  working  the  edges  of  barrel -staves. 

joint  (joint),  a.  [<  OF . joint,  F . joint,  < L.  junc-  jointer‘2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jointure. 
Jws,pp.  of  jungere,  join  : see  joint,  n.\  1.  Joined  jointer3t,  n.  One  who  has  a jointure  or  a join- 
in  relation,  action,  or  interest;  having  a com-  ture-settlement. 

mon  share ; participating : as,  joint  owners;  joint  In  Laxfield  here  my  land  and  living  lies ; 

tenants.  I’ll  make  thy  daughter  jointer  of  it  all. 

Heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  Rom.  viii.  17.  Greene,  Iriar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste  joint-evil  (joint'e^vl),  n.  Same  as  lepra  nervo- 

Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day?  rum  (which  see,  under  lepra). 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1,78.  joint-file  (joint'fll),  n.  A small  round  file  of 
Man  walk’d  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade.  uniform  section  throughout  its  length. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ni.  152.  joint-fir  (joint'fer),  n.  1.  A general  name  of 
2.  Joined  in  use  or  participation ; held  jointly  plants  of  the  family  Gnetacese  (which  see). — 
or  in  common ; shared  by  different  individuals:  2.  A name  of  the  taxoid  conifers. 


-Second  joint,  (a)  The  thigh  of  a“fowl  (the  leg,  or 
drumstick,  being  the  first  joint),  esteemed  by  many  the 
best  part  for  eating.  (6)  The  middle  piece  or  joint  of  a 
fly-rod,  between  the  tip  and  the  butt.— Square  joint,  a 
joint  in  wooden  stuff  in  which  the  edges  are  brought 
squarely  together  without  rabbeting,  tongue,  or  feather.— 
To  break  joint,  in  masonry , carp.,  etc.  See  break.—  To 
flush  a joint.  Seeflushi.  — To  put  one’s  nose  out  of 
joint,  to  supplant  one  in  another’s  love,  favor,  or  confi- 
dence. [Colloq.  ] — Universal  J Oint,  in  mech. , an  arrange- 
ment by  which  one  part  of  a machine  may  be  made  to 
move  freely  in  all  directions  in  relation  to  another.  A 
familiar  example  is  afforded  by  the  well-known  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  which  consists  of  a solid  working  into  a hol- 
low sphere.  See  cut  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  under  ball. 
— Water  joint.  See  water.  (See  also  pin-joint,  plumb- 
joint,  ring-joint,  shackle-joint,  toggle-joint,  twist-joint,  union- 
joint.) 


joint-grass 

joint-grass  (joint'gras),  n.  1.  The  grass  Pas- 


2. 


palum  distichum,  of  the  southern  United  States. 

[U.  S.]  — 2.  Various  species  of  Equisetum  or 
horsetail.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  The  yellow  bed- 
straw,  Galium  verum.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

joint-hinge  (joiut'hinj),  n.  A strap-hinge. 

jointing-machine  (jom'tmg-ma-shenO,  n.  A 

planing-machine  adapted  to  fine  cabinet-  and 
piano-work. 

jointing-plane  (join'ting-plan),  n.  1.  A joint- 
er; specifically,  a power-tool  which  has  large- 
ly superseded  the  hand-tool  or  jointer-plane ; a 
combination  wood-working  machine  for  joint- 
ing, planing,  chamfering,  rabbeting,  beading, 
etc.  It  is  essentially  a rotary  planer. 

2.  A small  supplementary  share  in  a plow. 

jointing-rule  (join'ting-rol),  n.  In  painting , 
a straight  rod  about  six  feet  long  used  as  a -ft., 
guide  in  marking  out  with  paint  the  joints  of 
brickwork. 

jointless  (joint 'les),  a.  [<  joint  + -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  joint ; without,  or  as  if  without,  joints; 
hence,  stiff;  rigid. 

“Let  me  die  here,”  were  her  words,  remaining  jointless 
and  immovable.  Richardson,  .Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  38. 

jointly  (joint'li),  adv.  In  conjunction;  together; 
unitedly;  in  concert. — Jointly  and  severally,  col- 
lectively and  individually. 

joint-oil  (joint'oil),  n.  The  synovial  fluid  which 
lubricates  joints ; synovia. 

An  albuminous  fluid  called  “synovia,”  and  commonly 
known  as  joint-oil.  Mivart,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  111. 

joint-pipe  (joint 'pip),  n.  A short  section  of  a 
gas-  or  steam-pipe,  threaded  at  both  ends  and 
used  for  joining  lengths  of  pipe. 

joint-pliers  (joint 'plUte;),  n.  pi.  A special 
form  of  small  nipping  pliers  for  watchmakers* 
use. 

joint-racking  (joint'rakHng),  a.  Causing  pain 
in  the  joints. 
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the  express  sanction  of  statute  for  its  organization  as  a 
corporation.  In  both  classes  of  companies  the  members 
contribute.— Joint-stock  Companies  Acts,  British  stat- 
utes prescribing  methods  for  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  winding  up  of  incorporated  companies  other 
than  banking  concerns. 

joint-stool  (joint'stol),  n.  1.  A stool  made  of 
parts  fitted  or  joined  together,  as  distinguished 
from  one  more  roughly  made,  as  from  planks. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name  Goneril? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I took  you  for  a joint-stool. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6,  54. 

Joint-stools  were  then  created  ; on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood,  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  19. 


Joint-stock  company.  ( a ) An  association  the  property 
or  capital  of  which  is  represented  by  stock  issued  in  shares 
to  the  members  respectively,  the  object  being  that  changes 
in  membership  shall  depend,  not,  as  in  partnership,  upon 
the  consent  of  all  the  members,  but  upon  the  transfer  of 
shares,  which  any  member  may  make  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  others,  and  also  that  the  death  of  a member 
shall  not  dissolve  the  association,  as  in  case  of  a partner- 
ship his  right  being  simply  transferred  to  his  executors  or 
administrators.  Another  object  usually  if  not  always  in- 
volved is  the  rendering  of  the  power  of  control  separable 
from  the  right  of  ownership,  by  vesting  the  management  in 
a committee  or  officers  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  a partnership,  with  each  member.  In  the  absence  of  any 
statute  the  liability  of  a joint-stock  company  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  its  means  of  enforcing  its  rights  as  to  third  per- 
sons, are  nevertheless  precisely  those  of  partners : all  the 
members  must  join  in  suing;  all  are  liable  for  its  debts, 
and  all  must  be  joined  when  sued ; and  on  a change  of  . 


Any  supporting  rest  or  block  used  for  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  two  abutting  parts,  as  the  ends 
of  rails,  ships’  ways,  etc. 
joint-strip  (joint'strip),  n.  In  railroad-cars,  a 
strip  of  wood  with  rabbeted  grooves  for  the  in- 
sertion of  corrugated  metal  roofing-sheets, 
joint-test  (joint'test),  n.  The  electrical  test 
to  which  tile  joints  in  the  core  of  telegraph- 
cables  are  subjected  to  insure  their  soundness, 
jointure  (join'tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
jointer;  < ME .joyntnre,  rarely joynter,<.  OF. join- 
ture, later  joincture,  F.  jointure  = Pr .junhtura, 
junctura  = Sp.  Pg . juntura  = It.  giuntura,  < L. 
juncture i,  a joining,  <jungere,  pp.  junctus,  join: 
see  join.  Doublet  juncture,  q.  v.]  If.  A joining 
or  coupling  together ; junction ; union ; con- 
junction. 

It  wanteth  moevyng  and  joynture  of  soule  and  body. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  5. 
Yet  all  too  mean  to  balance  equal  forage, 

And  sympathise  in  jointure  with  thy  courage. 

Ford , Fame’s  Memorial. 

2f.  A joint  of  armor. 

Joynter  and  gemows  he  jogges  in  sondyre ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2894. 

3.  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  settled  be- 
fore marriage  on  the  intended  husband  and  wife 
jointly. — 4.  An  estate  or  property  settled  on 
a woman  in  consideration  of  marriage,  and  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  after  her  husband’s  decease. 

It  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  me  why  you,  the  widow 
of  a City  Knight,  with  a good  jointure,  should  not  close 
with  the  passion  of  a man  of  such  character  ...  as  Mr. 
Surface.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

jointure  (join'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp  .jointured, 
ppr.  jointuring.  [<  jointure , n.~\  To  settle  a 
jointure  upon. 

If  thou,  my  dear,  thyself  shouldst  prize, 

Alas,  what  value  would  suffice? 

The  Spaniard  could  not  do ’t,  though  he 
Should  to  both  Indies  jointure  thee.  Cowley. 

Same  as  join  tress. 
jointweed  (joint'wed),  n.  1.  Polygonella  ar - 
ticulata,  an  American  plant:  so  called  from  its 
many-jointed  spike-like  racemes.  [U.  S.]  — 2. 
A name  of  species  of  Equisetum. — 3.  The 
mare’s-tail,  Wppuris  vulgaris. 
joint-wire  (joint'wir),  n.  In  watchmaking  and 
jewelry-manuf .,  tubular  wire  of  silver,  gold,  or 
alloy,  for  use  in  hinge-joints.  It  is  drawn  over  a 
steel  wire,  which  after  the  drawing  is  pulled  out.  Tieces 
of  this  tubular  wire  are  hard-soldered  to  the  parts  to  be 
hinged  together,  and  a wire  pintle  completes  the  hinge- 
joint. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  joint-worm  (joint' werrn),  n.  1.  A jointed 
---  - - worm;  an  intestinal  worm  of  t lie  genus  Taenia; 

a tapeworm.  See  cut  under  Taenia. 

In  opening  a dog  the  other  day,  I found  this  worm. 

. . . ’Tis  the  joint-worm  which  the  learned  talk  of  so 
much.  — Ay  ; the  Lumbricus  laetus,  or  vulgarly  in  English 
the  tape- worm.  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

2.  The  larva  of  a chalcid  hymenopterous  par- 
asite of  the  genus  Isosoma,  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  rye  in 
the  United  States.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  stems  of 
these  cereals,  and  the  larvae  feed  m slight  enlargements 
near  the  joints.  There  is  only  one  annual  generation,  and 
the  insect  winters  in  the  stubble  in  both  the  pupal  and 
adult  states.  All  the  species  of  Isosoma  are  phytophagous 
or  plant-feeding,  and  work  like  I.  hordei  upon  the  stalks 
of  various  grasses  and  cereals.  These  worms  are  of  small 
size,  one  tenth  to  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Thev  attack 
the  crop  when  it  is  a foot  or  less  in  height,  checking  the 
growth,  causing  the  green  leaves  to  turn  yellow,  and  mak- 
ing knots  on  the  stem.  The  rye  joint-worm  is  the  larva  of 
I.  secalis  ; the  wheat  joint-worm,  that  of  I.  tritici  ; both 
of  these  were  formerly  considered  merely  varieties  of 
I.  hordei,  but  are  now  called  species.  See  Isosoma. 


Joists. 

i.  A,  A,  joists;  B,  floor-boards, 
2.  C,  trimming-joist.  3.  D,  D,  bind- 
ing-joists ; E,  E,  bridging-joists ; B 
floor-boards. 

See  ceiling.  (See  also  bridg- 
[(joist1,  n.]  To  fit  or  furnish 


Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racldng  rheums. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  488. 

jointress  (join'tres),  n.  [Contr.  of  jointuress,  < 
jointure  + -ess.]  1.  A woman  who  has  a joint- 
ure; a dowager.  [Rare.]  — 2.  A woman  who 
joins  with  another  person  in  rule  or  possession. 

Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 

The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2,  9. 

joint-ring  (joint'ring),  n.  A ring  jointed  so  as 
to  consist  of  two  equal  parts ; a gemel-ring. 

Marry.  I would  not  do  such  a thing  for  a joint-ring,  nor 
for  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3,  73. 

joint-rod  (jomt'rod)  H In  bookbinding,  a.  wood-  jointuresg  (join'tur-esj,  n. 
en  rod  with  a curved  face,  used  to  bold  a book  — ' 

in  good  shape  for  pressing. 

joint-saw  (joilit'sa),  n.  A saw  with  a curved 
working-face,  used  in  forming  the  joints  of 
compasses,  etc. 

joint-snake  (joint'snak),  n.  A fragile  limbless 
lizard  of  the  southern  United  States : same  as 
glass-snake. 

joint-splice  (joiut'splis),  n.  Any  form  of  re- 
inforcing device  for  holding  two  parts  of  a 
structure  or  machine  firmly  in  place,  as  the 
fish-plate  of  a rail-joint  on  a railroad. 

joint-stock  (joint' stok),  «, 
or  concerning  joint  stock,  or  the  holding  of  stock 
in  shares ; having  a capital  divided  into  shares. 

The  development  of  th e joint-stock  principle  gave  it  the 
chance  to  secure  the  requisite  capital  from  a number  of 
small  investors.  Science,  VII.  222. 


membership  pending  a suit  a corresponding  change  of  jointy  (join  ti),  (l.  lull  of  joints, 
parties  may  be  required.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  joist  (joist),  n.  [The  vulgar  pron.  jist  (like  jin, 
statutes  have  been  missed  in  several  of  the  United  States  j;nf,  e^e-)  for  join,  joint,  hoist , etc.)  was 

formerly  in  good  usage,  and  in  this  case  is  ety- 
mologically correct,  the  form  joist,  early  mod. 
E.  joyst,  being  a corruption  of  jist  (pron.  jist), 
< ME.  giste,  gyste  (with  long  vowel,  as  in  ME. 
Crist,  mod.  Christ),  a joist,  beam,  < OF.  giste, 
a bed,  couch,  place  to  lie  on,  a beam,  F.  gite, 


statutes  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the  United  States 
allowing  such  associations  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name 
of  the  president  or  treasurer.  In  respect  to  internal  con- 
troversies, the  courts,  even  without  the  aid  of  statute,  fol- 
low the  analogies  afforded  by  the  law  of  corporations,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  without  conceding  to  unincorpo- 
rated associations  the  right  to  have  a common  seal,  and  to 
have  succession  and  sue  and  be  sued  as  a distinct  artificial 
person.  (6)  An  association  for  similar  objects,  but  having 


jollily 

a lodging,  form  (of  a bare),  bed  or  stratum 
(in  geology),  < OF.  gesir,  F.  gisir,  lie,  < L. 
jacerc,  lie : see  jacent,  adjacent,  etc.,  and  of. 
gist1,  a doublet  of 
joist1.']  In  building, 
one  of  the  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  the 
boards  of  a floor  or 
the  laths  of  a ceil- 
ing or  partition  are 
nailed,  and  which 
rest  on  the  walls  or 
on  girders,  or  on 
both.  Joists  are  laid 
horizontally  or  verti- 
cally in  parallel 
equidistant  rows. 

The  ioystes  of  the  loft 
faild,  and  they  that  were 
vnder  it  pearished  there. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Vo- 
taries, i. 

Bay  of  joists.  See  bay3. 

-Binding-joists.  See 
binding.—  Ceiling-joists, 

ing  joist,  trimming-joist.) 

joist  (joist),  v.t. 
with  joists. 

joke  (jok),  n.  [=  D.  jok  = G-.  juks,  a joke,  = 
Dan.  jux,  trash  (cf.  gjore  jux,  make  fun);  = F 
jeu  = Pr.  joo,  juec,  juoc  = Sp.  juego  = Pg  .jogo 
= It.  gioco,  giuoco,  jest,  game,  sport ; < L .jocus. 
a jest,  joke,  perhaps  orig.  *diocus,  *diucus  ; cf. 
Skt.  f div,  play.]  1.  Something  said  or  done 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter;  some  witty 
or  sportive  remark  or  act ; a jest;  also,  jesting; 
raillery. 

A college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps. 

Swift,  Cassinus  and  Peter. 
The  practice  of  turning  every  thing  into  joke  and  ridi- 
cule is  a dangerous  levity  of  imagination. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  I.  i.  7. 

2.  Something  not  real,  or  to  no  purpose ; what 
is  not  in  earnest  or  actually  meant;  an  illu- 
sion. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls — ’tis  all  a joke ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  261. 
In  joke,  in  jest;  for  the  sake  of  raising  a laugh  ; not  in 
earnest;  with  no  serious  intention.— No  joke,  a serious 
matter.  [Colloq.  ] — Practical  j Oke.  See  practical.  — To 
cut  or  crack  a Joke.  See  cut,  crack.  - syn.  Seejesti. 
joke  (jok),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  joked , ppr.  joking. 
[Cf.  li.jocari , jest,  joke;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
intrans.  To  jest;  make  merry  about  some- 
thing. 

Joking  decides  great  things 
Stronger  and  oetter  oft  than  earnest  can. 

Milton,  tr.  of  Horace. 

Your  Honour  is  pleas’d  to  joke  with  me. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iv.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  east  jokes  at;  make  merry 
with ; rally : as,  to  joke  a man  about  his  love- 
-affairs. 

joker  (jo'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  jokes,  in  speech 
or  in  deed;  a jester;  a merry  fellow. 

One  tall  joker  . . . scrawled  upon  a wall  with  his  finger 
dipped  in  muddy  wine  lees  — Flood. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  v. 
2.  A playing-card,  either  blank  or  having  some 
comical  or  other  special  device,  added  to  a pack. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  show  the  pattern  of  the 
backs  without  breaking  the  seal,  but  is  now  used  in  many 
games,  especially  euchre  and  poker.  In  euchre  it  is  always 
the  best  trump.  In  the  variety  of  poker  called  ‘misti- 
gris,’  itcanbe  called  anything  its  holder  pleases,  two  kings 
and  the  joker  being  equal  to  three  kings,  four  hearts  and 
the  joker  being  a heart  flush,  etc. 

jokesmith  (jok'smith),  n.  A professional  joker; 
one  who  manufactures  jokes.  [Humorous.] 

I feared  to  give  occasion  to  the  jests  of  newspaper  joke, 
smiths.  Southey,  Letters  (1813),  II.  336. 

jokingly  ( jo'king-li),  adv.  In  a joking  manner ; 
in  a merry  way. 

jokish  (jo'kish),  a.  [<  joke  + -ish1 .]  Inclined 
to  joke ; jocular. 

Oh  dear,  how  jokish  these  gentlemen  are  ! 

O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  1. 

jole  (jol),  n.  and  v.  See  jowl. 
jolift,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  jolly.  Chau- 
cer. 

joll,  n.  and  v.  See  jowl. 

jollification  (joFi-fi-ka'shqn),  n.  [<  jolly  + -fi- 
cation,  after  glorification,  etc.]  A scene,  occa- 
sion, or  act  of  merriment,  mirth,  or  festivity; 
a carouse ; merrymaking.  [Colloq.] 

He  nodded,  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if  Mrs. 
Podgers  had  invited  him  to  a Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  or  some 
equally  gorgeous  jollification 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  155. 

jollily  (jol'i-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  jolily;  < jolly  + 
-ly2.]  Iu  a jolly  manner;  gaily;  merrily; 
mirthfully. 


n. 


jolliment  3241 

[<  jolly  + -ment.]  jolly-boat  (jol'i-bot),  n.  [(jolly-,  prob.  altered 
from  *yolly,  < LG.  jollc,  guile,  = EFries. 
julle,  jul,  = I),  jo!,  etc.,  Dan.  jolle  = Sw.  julle 
(whence  E.  yawl),  + 6 oat.\  A clincher-built 
boat  smaller  than  a cutter,  usually  hoisted  at 
the  stern  of  a vessel,  and  used  for  hack-work. 
It  is  about  4 feet  in  beam  and  12  feet  in  length. 

Five  of  U9  went  a-  fishing  in  the  jolly-boat ; . . . but  leave 
to  go  ashore  was  refused. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  82. 

jolly-boys  (jol'i-boiz),  ».  pi.  A group  of  small 
drinking-vessels  connected  by  a tube  or  open- 
ings from  one  to  another.  [Slang.] 


jollimentt  (jol'i-ment), 

Mirth ; merriment. 

Triton  his  trorapet  shrill  before  them  blew, 

For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  12. 

jolliness  (jol'i-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  jolinesse;  < 
jolly  + -ness.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
jolly;  gaiety;  festivity;  jollity. 

I seye  na  more,  but  in  this  jolynesse 
I lete  hem  til  men  to  the  soper  dresse. 

Chaucer,  8quire’s  Tale,  1.  281. 

jollity  (jol'i -ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jol- 
litie , jolity ; < ME.  joli  tie,  jolite,  < OF.  jolite, 


joliete , also  jolivete,  gayness,  gaiety,  < joli,  jolif,  jollyheadt  (jol'i-hed),  n . [<  jolly  + -head.']  A 


gay,  jolly:  see  jolly.]  If.  Grayness;  splendor; 
magnificence. 

He  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all 
their  jollity.  Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  jolly;  de- 
monstrative merriment;  festivity;  gaiety. 

From  iolite  myn  hert  is  paste, 

From  rialte  <fc  riche  aray. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 
All  now  was  turn’d  to  jollity  and  game. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  714. 

3f.  Gallantry. 

Their  songs  made  to  their  mates  or  paramours,  either 
vpon  sorrow  or  iolity  of  courage,  the  first  amorous  mu- 
sicks.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 

The  halting  knight,  meeting  the  other,  asking  the  cause 
of  his  going  thitherward,  and  finding  it  was  to  defend  Pa- 
mela’s divine  beauty  against  Artesia’s,  with  a proud  jollitie 
commanded  him  to  leave  that  quarrel  only  for  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i. 
= SyTL  2.  Joviality,  fun,  frolic,  hilarity, 
jollop  (jol'up),  n.  [Cf.  gobble'*.]  The  cry  of  a 
* turkey.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jolly  (jol'i),  a.  [<  IfE.  joly,joli,  older  jolif,  < 
OF.  jolif,  later  joli,  gay,  trim,  fine,  gallant, 
neat,  jolly,  F .joli,  pretty,  = Pr.  joli  = It.  giulivo , 
giulio, gay, merry,  jolly.  Origin  uncertain;  usu- 
ally referred  to  Icel.  jol  = Sw.  Dan.  jul  = E. 
yule , the  feast  of  Christmas:  see  yule.]  If. 
Gay ; of  fine  appearance ; handsome ; well- 
conditioned;  thriving. 

This  Morgain  was  a yonge  damesell  fressh  and  Iolye. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  507. 
You  may  go  kiss  your  jolly  brown  bride, 

And  let  our  sister  alone. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  143). 

2.  Full  of  life  and  merriment;  jovial;  gaily 
cheerful ; festive. 

Thei  be  yonge  men  and  Iolye,  and  have  grete  nede  of 
counseile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  47. 

Be  jolly,  lords.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7,  65. 

He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 

Tennyson , Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

3.  Characterized  or  attended  by  joviality;  ex- 
pressing or  inspiring  mirth ; exciting  mirthful- 
ness  or  gaiety. 

And  with  his  jolly  Pipe  delights  the  Groves. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 


joltingly  (jol'ting-li),  adv. 
ner ; so  as  to  jolt  or  shake. 

t.  A variant  ofj  umber. 
jompret,  v.  t.  See  jumper3. 

Jonah  (jo'na),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the  Biblical 
* story  of  Jonah  the  prophet,  who,  having  dis- 
obeyed the  divine  command  to  go  to  Nineveh, 


“ A jolly  place,”  said  he,  “ in  times  of  old  ! 

But  something  ails  it  now ; the  spot  is  cursed.” 

Wordsworth,  Hart-Leap  Well,  ii. 

But  old  Jack  Falstaff  . . . has  bequeathed  a never  fail-  jOHlbret,  V. 

ing  inheritance  of  jolly  jaughter,  to  make  mankind  mer-  2 

rier  and  better  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  145. 

4t.  Gallant;  brave. 

The  fyfte  was  .Tosue,  that  joly  mane  of  armes, 

That  in  Jerusalem  oste  fuile  myche  joye  lymppede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S. ),  1.  3415. 

5.  Great;  remarkable;  uncommon:  as,  & jolly 
muff . [Slang.  ] — Jolly  j oker.  See  joker,  2. = Syn.  2. 

Jolly,  Jovial,  Mirthful,  Merry,  Facetious,  playful,  funny, 
sprightly,  frolicsome,  sportive.  Facetious  is  distinguished 

from  the  first  four  words  in  applying  to  the  making  of  wit-  

ticisms  rather  than  to  the  continuous  flow  of  contagious  jonath&n  (jon'a-than),  n. 
good  humor  easily  breaking  into  laughter.  If  there  is  personal  name" Jonathan.] 

any  difference  between  jolly  and  jovial,  it  is  that  the  V - . * • 

latter  is  rather  the  more  dignified  of  the  two.  Mirthful 
and  merry  imply  most  of  laughter,  and  jolly  stands  next  in 
this  respect.  There  is  little  difference  between  mirthful 
and  merry,  but  the  former  maybe  the  more  dignified  and 
the  latter  the  more  demonstrative.  Merry  expresses  the 
largest  and  freest  overflow  of  animal  spirits.  8ee  hilarity 
and  mirth. 

jolly  (jol'i),  adv.  [<  jolly,  a .,  5.]  Remarkably 


state  of  jollity;  jolliness. 

Despoyled  of  those  joyes  and  jolly-head, 

Which  with  those  gentle  shepherds  here  I wont  to  lead. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  32. 

jolt  (jolt),  v.  [Also  joult ; appar.  an  imitative 
extension  or  more  abrupt  form  of  joli,  jole, 
jowl,  knock  the  head  against  anything:  see 
jowl,  v.  Compare  jot2  and  joy,  imitative  verbs 
of  similar  meaning.]  I.  trans.  To  shake 
with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a carriage  on  rough 
ground,  or  on  a high-trotting  horse. 

Oh  the  most  inhumane,  barbarous  Hackney-Coach ! I am 
jolted  to  a jelly.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  8. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  with  short,  abrupt  ris- 
ings and  fallings,  as  a carriage  on  roughground; 
have  a shaking  or  jerking  motion.  Joontay . 

He  whipped  the  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  34. 

They  were  stiff  with  their  long  and  jolting  drive  from 
Whitcross,  and  chilled  with  the  frosty  night  air. 

Charlotte  Bronte , J ane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

jolt  (jolt),  n.  [(jolt,  it.]  1.  A shock  or  shake 
by  a sudden  jerk,  as  in  a carriage. 

The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out,  but  after- 
wards the  motion  was  easy.  Swift. 

My  daughter  Evelyn  going  in  the  coach  to  visite  in  the 
Citty,  a jolt  (the  doore  being  not  fast  shut)  flung  her  quite 
out,  in  such  manner  as  the  hind  wheeles  passed  over  her. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  12,  lt>88. 

2.  pi.  Cabbage-plants  that  in  the  spring  go 
to  seed  prematurely.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

=Syn.  1.  Collision,  Concussion,  etc.  See  shock. 

jolter  (jol'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  jolts. 

jolterhead  (jol'ter-hed),  n.  Same  as  joltliead. 

I would  rather  have  my  own  ugly  viznomy  than  any  of 
their  jolterheads,  that  have  no  more  brains  in  them  than  a 
brickbat.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  x. 

jolthead  (jolt'hed),  n.  [Formerly  also  joult 
head;  < jolt  (appar.  for  jolled , pp.  of  joli)  + 
head;  as  if  one  whose  head  has  been  jolled 
against  another’s,  or  against  the  wall,  in  pun- 
ishment of  his  stupidity.]  1.  A stupid  head; 
a brainless  head.  [Rare.] 

He  must  then  have  . . . had  a jolthead,  and  so  there 
would  not  have  been  body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  his 
brain  with  spirits.  Grew. 

2.  A dunce ; a blockhead. 

Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head ! thou  canst  not  read. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1,  291. 


joseph 

The  lyrics  of  the  jongleurs  were  all  run  in  one  mould, 
and  the  Pastourelles  of  northern  France  had  become  as 
artificial  as  the  Pastorals  of  Pope. 

^ Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  285. 

jonquil  (jon'kwil),  n.  [Also  jonquille,  formerly 
also  junquele;  < F.  jonquille  = Sp.  junquillo  = 
Pg .junquilho,  m.,  = It.  giunchiglia,  f.,  jonquil; 
so  called  from  the  color 
and  form  of  the  plant,  dim . 

< L.  juncus,  a rush:  see 
Juncns,junk L]  1.  An  or- 
namental plant,  Narcis- 
sus Jonquilla,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Amaryl- 
lidaceee ; the  rush-leafed 
daffodil,  it  is  an  early 
blooming  bulbous  plant,  with 
narrow,  half-cylindrical  leaves, 
the  scapes  bearing  from  2 to  5 
small,  pale-yellow,  fragrant 
flowers.  Some  other  species 
of  Narcissus  are  sometimes 
called  jonquil,  as  N.  odorus, 
the  sweet-scented  jonquil,  and 
N.  capax,  the  great  jonquil. 

2.  A light-yellow  color 
of  the  Seivres  porcelain; 
also,  a similar  color  in 
other  porcelains. — 3.  A 
variety  of  the  domesti- 
cated canary-bird. 

SeejonkV, 

joukery. 

joram,  n.  See  jorum. 
jordan  (jdr'dan),  n.  [Also 
jorden,  and  formerly  jur- 
dan.jurdon;  < ME  .jordan, 

jurdan,  an  abbr.  of  J or  dan-bottle,  a bottle  con- 
taining water  from  the  river  Jordan;  < L.  Jor- 
danes,  Jordanis,  < Gr.  ’I opdavr/g,  = Ar.  Tjrduwn,  < 
Heb.  Yarden,  the  river  Jordan/  yarad,  descend.] 
1.  A bottle  in  which  pilgrims  brought  home 
water  from  the  river  Jordan. — 2f.  A kind  of 
pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by  alchemists,  in 
shape  not  unlike  a soda-water  bottle,  only  tha  t 
the  neck  was  wider. — 3.  A chamber-pot. 

I pray  to  God  so  saue  thy  gentil  cors, 

And  eke  thyn  urinals,  and  thy  jordanes  jvar.  jurdones\. 

Chaucer,  I'rol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  19. 

4.  [enp.]  [Named  after  the  river  Jordan.]  An 
obsolete  constella  tion , formed  by  J acob  Bart  sch 
in  1624  of  the  stars  which  later  went  to  Lynx 
and  Leo  Minor. 

Jordan  almond (jor'dan  ii/mond).  [<ME. u jar- 
dyne  almaunde, amigdalum  jardinum”  (Prompt. 
Parv.),  i.  e.  garden  almond : s eejardin,  garden, 
and  almond.]  See  almond,  1. 
jordanite  (j6r'dan-5t),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Jordan  of  Saarbriicken  in  Prussia.]  A native 
sulphid  of  arsenic  and  lead  occurring  in  or- 
thorhombic crystals  of  a gray  color  and  bril- 
liant metallic  luster:  from  the  dolomite  of  the 
Binnenthal,  or  valley  of  Binn,  canton  of  Valais, 
Switzerland. 

. ...  jordeloo.  See  gardyloo. 

In  a jolting  man-  jornada(Sp.pron.hor-na'dii), it.  [Sp.,  =E. jour- 
ney, q.  v.]  1.  A march  or  journey  performed 

in  a day.—  2.  The  name  given  by  the  Mexicans 
to  a long  reach  of  desert  country  which  has  to 
he  traversed,  and  where  there  is  no  water, 
jornayt,  jornet,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 


Jonquil  ( Narcissus  Jon- 
quilla). a,  flower  cut  longi- 
tudinally; b,  fruit  cut  trans- 
versely. 


- . . , , - , . n journey. 

and  fled  to  Tarshish  by  sea,  was  overtaken  by  j0rnetf,  n.  [Perhaps  a contr.  of  *jurkinet,  jer- 


a storm  and  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors 
Hence  sailors  often  profess  to  regard  clergymen 
as  “Jonahs.”]  A person  on  shipboard  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  ill  luck;  any  one  whose  presence 
is  supposed  or  alleged  to  cause  misfortune. — 
Jonah  trip,  an  unlucky  or  unsuccessful  voyage. 

[So  called  from  the 
An  instrument  used 
by  smokers  to  light  their  pipes  with.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — Brother  Jonathan,  a name  applied  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively  : said  to  have 
originated  in  Washington’s  thus  designating  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  a governor  of  Connecticut,  on  whose  advice  he 
placed  great  reliance. 

jondla  (jond'la),  n.  [Telugu  jonna.]  The  In- 
dian millet,  a variety  of  Atulropogon  Sorghum. 


uncommonly;  very:  ns,  jolly  awkward;  jolly  jonglert, «.  An  obsolete  form  of  juggler^. 


drunk.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

For  he’s  a jolly  good  fellow, 

Which  nobody  can  deny.  Old  chorus. 

“What’s  singing?”  said  Tom.  . . . “ Well,  you  are  jolly 
green,"  answered  his  friend. 


jollyt  (jol'i), 
make  merry. 


T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 
v.  i.  [<  jolly , a.]  To  rejoice; 


His  hands  and  feet  with  riving  nails  they  tent, 

And,  as  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant, 

They  jolly  at  his  grief. 

G.  Fletcher , Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death. 


jongleriet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  jugglery. 
jongleur  (F.  pron.  zhM-gler'),  n.  [OF.:  see 
juggler.]  In  medieval  France,  and  in  England 
under  the  Norman  kings,  a minstrel  who  went 
from  place  to  place  singing  songs,  generally  of 
his  own  composition  and  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment ; later,  a mountebank. 

The  jongleurs  or  jogelors  (joculatores)  were  originally 
minstrels  who  could  perform  feats  of  sleight  of  hand,  Ac., 
but  they  soon  became  mere  mountebanks,  and  the  name 
became  ...  a term  of  contempt. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  34. 


lrinet:  seejerTcinet.]  An  outer  garment  for  men, 
described  in  1598  as  worn  over  bright  armor  by 
the  “Midsummer  Watch”  in  London. 

Constables,  the  one  halfe  in  bright  harnesse,  some  over 
gilt,  and  every  one  a jornet  of  scarlet  thereupon,  and  his 
henchman  following  him. 

Stowe,  London  (1590),  p.  75.  INares.) 

jorum  (jo'rum),  n.  [Also  joram;  origin  un- 
known.] A howl  or  drinking-vessel  with  liquor 
in  it ; also,  the  contents  of  such  a vessel : as, 
to  mix  a jorum  of  punch.  [Colloq.] 

An’  here’s  to  them  that,  like  oursel’. 

Can  push  about  tile  jorum. 

Burns,  0 May,  thy  Morn  was  ne’er  sae  Sweet. 

The  host  . . . returned  with  a steaming  joram,  of  which 
the  first  gulp  brought  water  into  Mr.  Bumble’s  eyes. 

Dickons,  Oliver  Twist,  xxxvii. 

josepll  (jo'zef),  it.  [Prob.  in  allusion  to  Joseph’s 
“ coat  of  many  colors”  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3).]  Agar- 
ment  made  like  a man’s  greatcoat,  usually  with 
a broad  cape,  and  buttoning  down  the  front, 
worn  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  later  by 
women  when  riding  on  horseback  and  on  occa- 
sions of  similar  exposure;  sometimes,  also,  a 
similar  garment  worn  by  men. 

Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon,  . . . dressed  in 
a green  joseph,  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  a whip  in  her 
hand.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  xvi. 


joseph 

In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd  ; 

A pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Joseph-and-Mary  (jo'zef-and-ma'ri),  n.  [So 
called  in  ref.  to  the  red  and  blue  flowers  which 
the  plant  produces  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
suggested  the  common  pictures  of  theHolyPam- 
ily , with  J oseph  in  red  and  Mary  in  blue .]  The 
lungwort,  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Josephine  knot.  See  knot1. 

Joseph’s-coat  (jo'zefs-kot'),  n.  A cultivated 
variety  of  Amarantus  tricolor,  with  variegated 
leaves. 

Joseph’ s-flower  (jo'zefs-flou"6r),  n.  The  yellow 
goat’s-beard,  Tragopogon  pratensis. 
Joshua-tree  (josh'ij-a-tre),  n.  A small  tree, 
Yucca  arborescens,  found  in  some  elevated 
desert  regions  of  the  southwestern  U.  S. 
joskin  (jos'kin),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A clown- 
ish fellow;  a countryman.  [Thieves’ slang.] 
joss  (jos),  n.  [Pidgin-Eng.  corruption  of  Pg. 
deos,  God:  see  deity. ] A Chinese  god  or  idol. 
Down  with  dukes,  earls,  and  lords,  those  pagan  Josses. 
False  Gods  ! Wolcot , Odes  to  Kien  Long,  ii. 

Critick  in  jars  and  josses,  shews  her  birth, 

Drawn,  like  the  brittle  ware  itself,  from  earth. 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  Epil. 
The  object  of  the  bell-ringing  seemed  to  be  to  notify 
the  whole  population  of  the  town  that  his  Excellency  the 
governor  was  communing  with  his  Joss. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  73. 

jossaf,  interj.  [ME. ; origin  obscure.  Cf.  joss- 
block .]  An  address  to  horses,  possibly  meaning 
‘ stand  still.’ 

Thise  sely  clerkes  rennen  up  and  doun 
W ith  “ Keepe  ! stand  1 stand ! jossa  warderere.  ” 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L 181. 

joss-block,  jossing-block  (jos'blok,  jos'ing- 
blok),  n.  [Cf.  Jossa.]  A horse-block.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

joss-house  (jos'hous),  n.  [Pidgin-Eng.]  A Chi- 
nese temple  or  place  of  idol-worship:  some- 
times used  by  the  Chinese  for  a Christian 
church. 

joss-paper  (jos'pa/per),  n.  Pieces  of  gold  or 
silver  paper  made  into  the  shape  of  ingots  of 
silver,  and  burned  by  the  Chinese  at  funerals 
and  before  the  shrines  of  certain  of  their  gods, 
joss-pidgin  (jos'pij"in),  ».  [Pidgin-Eng.]  Any 

religious  ceremony  or  ceremonies Joss-pidgln 

_ man,  a.  priest  or  clergyman. 

joss-stick  (jos'stik),  n.  A small  stick  or  per- 
fumed pastil  consisting  of  a hardened  paste 
made  from  the  dust  of  various  kinds  of  scented 
wood  mixed  with  clay,  used  in  Chinese  temples 
andhouses  as  incense  before  the  idols,  as  a slow- 
match  in  measuring  time  at  night,  for  lighting 
pipes,  etc. 

jostle  (jos'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  jostled,  ppr. 
jostling.  [Formerly  also  justle,  joustle ; freq. 
of  just2,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  push  against; 
crowd  against  so  as  to  render  unsteady;  elbow ; 
hustle. 

There  are  two  rocks,  . . . which  for  that  so  near,  as 
many  times  appearing  but  as  one,  they  were  failied  by  the 
Poets  unstable,  and  at  sundry  times  to  justle  each  other. 

Sandys , Travailes,  p.  31. 

While  I was  walking  daily  in  and  out  great  crowds  of 
men,  I could  not  be  quit  of  thinking  how  w e jostle  one  an- 
other. Jt.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  516. 

2.  To  check.  Halliwell.  [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  hustle ; shove  and  be  shoved 
about,  as  in  a crowd. 

For  the  things  of  this  World  are  like  Epicurus  his 
Atoms,  always  moving  and  justling  against  another. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 

J ostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place. 

Scott , Marmion,  i.,  Int. 
A crowd  that  was  jostling  in  with  me  at  the  pit-door  of 
Covent  Garden.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  171. 

jostle  (jos'l),  n.  [<  jostle,  'll.]  A pushing  about 
or  crowding;  a shock  or  encounter. 

In  Fleete  Street,  received  a great  jostle  from  a man  that 
had  a mind  to  take  the  wall,  which  I could  not  help. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  8,  1660. 

jostlement  (jos'l-ment),  n.  [<  jostle  4-  -ment.] 
The  act  of  jostling,  frastling,  or  crowding  aside. 
[Rare.] 

Anybody  who  had  seen  him  projecting  himself  into  Soho 
while  he  was  yet  on  St.  Dunstan’s  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
bursting  in  his  full-blown  way  along  the  pavement,  to  the 
jostlement  of  all  weaker  people,  might  have  seen  how  safe 
and  strong  he  was.  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ii.  12. 

jot1  (jot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jote;  < LL. 
iota , < Gr.  lora,  the  letter  a very  small  thing,  a 
jot,  < Phen.  (Heb.)  yddh,  the  letter  so  called,  the 
smallest  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  hence 
used  proverbially  of  something  very  small.  See 


3242 

iota,  1.]  An  iota;  a point;  a tittle;  the  least 
quantity  assignable. 

So  weake  my  powres,  so  sore  my  wounds  appeare, 
That  wonder  is  how  I should  live  a jot. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lvii. 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Mat.  v.  18. 

jot1  (jot),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jotted,  ppr.  jotting. 
[Cjo*1,  n.~\  To  set  down  quickly  and  with  few 
strokes  in  writing  or  sketching;  make  a brief 
note  or  memorandum  of : usually  with  down. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  becoming  of  me  to  speak  of 
the  domestic  effects  which  many  of  the  things  which  I 
have  herein  jotted  down  had  in  my  own  family. 

Galt,  The  Provost,  p.  254. 

jot2  (jot),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp  .jotted,  ppr. 
jotting.  [Contr.  of  jolt.']  To  jog;  jolt;  bump; 
nudge.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  then  lay  overthrown 

Numbers  beneath  their  axle-trees;  who,  lying  in  flight’s 
stream. 

Made  th’  after  chariots  jot  and  jump  in  driving  over  them. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  360. 

jot2  (jot),  adv.  [Cf.  jo&,  v.~\  Plump;  down- 
right. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
jotef,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jot1. 
jotter  (jot'er),  n.  1.  One  who  jots,  or  makes 
brief  notes  or  memoranda. — 2.  A book  in  which 
jottings  or  memoranda  are  made.  Imp.  Diet. 
jotting  (jot'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  jot*,  v.]  A 
brief  written  note  or  remark;  a memorandum. 

Tut,  your  honour!  . . . I’ll  make  a slight  jotting  the 
morn  ; it  will  cost  but  a charter  of  resignation  in  favorem ; 
and  I’ll  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  in  Exchequer. 

Scott,  Waverley,  lxxi. 
jotun  (yo'tun),  n.  [Dan.,  < Icel .jotunn  = AS. 
edten , a giant.]  In  Scand.  myth.,  one  of  a su- 
pernatural race  of  giants,  enemies  of  the  gods. 
A great  mist-jofrim  you  will  see 
Lifting  himself  up  silently. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

joubarb(jd'harh),w.  [Also jobarbe; 

< F.  joiibarbe,  < L.  (ML.)  Jovis  bar- 
ha,  Jupiter’s  beard.]  The  house- 
leek,  Sempervivum  tectorum.  Also 
called  Jupiter’ s-bcard. 

jougs  (jogz),  n.  [<  OF .joug,  a yoke, 

< L .jugum  = E.  yoke.]  An  instru- 
ment of  punishment  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  an  iron 
collar  which  surrounded  the  neck 
of  the  criminal,  and  was  fastened 
to  a wall  or  tree  "by  an  iron  chain. 

jouisancet,  jouissancet  (jo'i- 
sans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < OF.  (also  F.)  jouis- 
sance,  enjoyment,  (joir,jouir,  enjoy:  see  joy,  v.] 

1.  Enjoyment;  joy;  mirth. 

To  see  those  folkes  make  such  jovysaunce, 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pype  to  daunce. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 
The  time 

Craves  that  we  taste  of  nought  but  jouissance. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

2.  In  law,  possession  and  use,  as  distinguished 
from  ownership. 

joukG  (jok),  v.  i.  [Also  dial,  juke;  < ME .jouken, 

< OF . jouquier,  joquier,  jokier,  jouchier,  juchier, 
roost,  lie  down,  F.  jucher,  Wall,  jouki,  roost, 
perch.]  1.  To  roost ; perch. — 2.  Toliedown; 
be  flat. 

For  certes  It  non  honour  is  to  the 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bed  to  jouken  thus. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  409. 

jouk2,  jook  (jok),  v.  i.  [Also  juke;  perhaps  a 
dial,  variation  of  duck 1;  but  cf.  jouk1,  2.]  1. 

To  stoop  or  incline  the  body  with  a quick  mo- 
tion, or  suddenly  shift  one’s  position  so  as  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  a blow,  or  conceal  one’s  self ; 
duck  or  dodge.  [Scotch.] 

Nae  help  was  thairfor,  nane  waldJtraAr, 

Ferss  was  the  fecht  on  ilka  syde. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  186). 
I jouk  beneath  misfortune’s  blows. 

Burns , To  James  Smith. 

2.  To  how  or  courtesy;  make  obeisance. 

When  within  the  hall  he  came, 
lie  jooked  and  couch’d  out  ower  his  tree  [staff]. 
John  Thomson  and  the  Turk  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  354). 
But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk? 

Bums,  Election  Ballads,  i. 

joukery,  jookery  (jo'kfer-i),  n.  [(joule*  + -cry.] 
Trickery ; jugglery.  [Scotch.] 

I was  so  displeased  by  the  jookerie  of  the  bailie  that  we 
had  no  correspondence  on  public  affairs  till  long  after. 

Galt,  The  Provost,  p.  38. 

joukery-pawkery <'jb'k(T-i-pa'kcr-i),n.  [(jouk- 
ery + pawk  extended  with  -ery,  to  assort  with 
the  first  element.  ] Trickery ; pawky  cunning ; 
hypocrisy.  [Scotch.] 


journal 

joule  (jol  or  joul),  n.  [Named  after  J.  P.  Joule 
(1818-89),  an  English  physicist.]  An  electrical 
unit  proposed  by  Siemens.  It  is  the  work  done  in 
one  second  when  the  rate  of  working  is  one  watt : in  other 
words,  that  done  in  one  second  in  maintaining  a current 
of  one  ampere  against  assistance  of  one  ohm. 

joulemeter  (joul'me"ter),  n.  [<  joule  + Gr. 
ykrpov,  a measure.]  Any  form  of  energy-meter 
in  which  the  joule  is  used  as  the  unit  of  work 
or  energy. 

Joule’s  equivalent.  Same  as  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  heat  (which  see,  under  equivalent). 
jounce  (jouns),0.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jounced, 
ppr.  jouncing.  [See  jaunce,  jaunt 1,  «.]  To  jolt ; 
shake,  especially  by  rough  riding.  [Colloq.] 
jounce  (jouns),  n.  [See  jaunce,  jaunt1,  ».]  A 
sudden,  violent  up-and-down  jolting  motion ; a 
jolt  or  shake. 

Here  she  made  straight  for  a bench,  ...  sat  herself 
down  upon  it  with  a jounce,  as  one  has  seen  a child  set 
down  into  a safe  and  penitential  place  out  of  some  mis- 
chief. Mrs.  Whitney,  Sights  and  Insights,  II.  xvii. 

jour1  (jor),  n.  [ME.,<  OF.  jour,  jor,  F .jour  — 
It.  giorno,  a day,  day,  daylight,  an  opening,  < L. 
diurnus,  daily:  see  diurn,  journal.]  If.  Day. 

And  on  the  xie  iour  of  Pentecoste,  the  kynge  satte  at 
mete,  and  with  hym  the  Duke  of  Tintagel. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i 67. 

2.  [Mod.  F.,  pron.  zhor.]  (a)  In  decorative  art, 
an  opening  forming  part  of  a design.  (6)  In 
lace-making,  one  of  the  regular  meshes  of  the 
ground.  See  d jour. 

jour2  (jer),  n.  A colloquial  abbreviation  of 
journeyman:  as,  a,  jour  printer;  to  work  as  a 
jour. 

jouring  (jou'ring),  n.  [Prob.  verbal  n.  of  * jour , 
appar.  < OF.  jurer,  swear:  see  jury. ] 1. 

Swearing.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

I pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hither  send, 

You  may  your  cursings,  swearing,  jourings  end. 

Robert  Hayman's  Quodlibets,  4to,  1628.  ( Nares .) 
As  this  way  of  boorish  speech  is  in  Ireland  called  The 
Brogue  upon  the  Tongue,  so  here  | in  Somerset]  it  is  named 
Jouring.  Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  L 360. 

2.  A scolding.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A volley  of  vituperation,  couched  in  what  is  there  (In  Ab- 
ingdon, England]  called  the  jowring  dialect. 

+ Scott,  Kenilworth,  xx. 

journal  (jer'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  journal,  jor- 
nal,  jurnal,  journel,  etc.,  F.  journal  - Sp.  Pg. 
jornal  = It.  giornale,  daily,  a journal,  < L.  diur- 
nalis,  daily:  see  diurnal,  of  which  journal  is  a 
doublet.]  I.t  a.  Daily ; quotidian ; diurnal. 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3,  92. 

II.  n.  1.  A diary  or  daily  record;  an  ac- 
count of  daily  transactions  or  events;  a book 
or  paper  containing  such  an  account  or  made 
for  entering  it ; any  record  of  a series  of  trans- 
actions. 

Princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour  and 
policy  both,  journals  kept  of  what  passed  day  by  day. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  135. 
I would  not  have  thee  to  report  at  large, 

From  point  to  point,  a journal  of  thy  absence; 
’Twill  take  up  too  much  time. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  v.  1. 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more, 

A tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  276. 
Specifically  — (a)  In  bookkeeping  by  double  entry:  (1)  A book 
in  which  every  particular  article  or  charge  is  distinctly 
entered  from  the  day-book  or  blotter  under  each  day’s  date, 
as  a “debit”  to  a person  and  “credit”  to  a thing,  or  vice 
versa,  and  thus  systematized  or  classed  to  facilitate  post- 
ing to  the  ledger.  (2)  A day-book.  (6)  Navi.,  a daily  reg- 
ister of  the  ship’s  course  and  distance,  the  winds,  the 
weather,  and  other  circumstances,  (c)  A newspaper  or 
other  periodical  published  daily ; hence,  any  publication 
issued  at  successive  periods  containing  reports  or  records 
of  current  events  of  any  kind. 

Hence  journals,  medleys,  merc’ries,  magazines. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  L 42. 
(d)  In  mining,  a record  of  the  strata  passed  tlirough  in 
sinking. 

2f.  A day’s  work  or  travel ; a journey. 

In  all  thy  age  of  journals  thou  hast  took, 

Sawest  thou  that  pair  became  these  rites  so  well  ? 

B.  Jonson. 

3.  In  mach.y  that  part  of  a shaft  or  axle  which 
rests  in  the  bearings.  See  first  cut  under  axle- 
box. 

The  shears  have  journals,  which  rest  in  bearings,  mova- 
ble backwards  and  forwards  by  the  screws. 

^ W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  558. 

journal  (jer'nal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  journaled 
or  journalled,  ppr.  journaling  or  journalling.  [< 
journal,  «.]  In  mach.,  to  insert,  as  a shaft,  in 
a journal-bearing. 

The  cranks  are  placed  upon  posts,  rafts,  or  boats  in  the 
stream,  and  journalled  at  the  water-line,  thus  keeping  one- 
half  of  the  paddle-surface  in  action.  Science,  IIL  606. 


J ournal-beari  ug. 
a,  cap  ; b,  pillow;  d,  d,  screws 
with  set  nuts  for  adjustment. 


journalary 

joumalaryt  (jer'nal-a-ri),a.  [< journal  + -ary*.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a journal  or  diary.  [Rare.] 

That  the  propagation  of  Methodism  hath  occasioned 
many  and  great  violations  of  peace,  Mr.  Wesley  hath  am- 
ply shown  in  th e joumalary  history  of  his  adventures. 

Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  9. 

journal-bearing  (jer'nal-bp.r"ing),  n.  In  mack., 
the  immediate  support  of  an  axle  or  a shaft.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  parts, 
sometimes  called  the  brasses, 
resting  in  a pillow-block  and 
inclosed  in  the  journal-box. 

There  are  many  varieties,  and 
all  are  connected  with  some  \ 
lubricating  device.  See  hy- 
draulic pivot,  under  hy- 
_ draulic. 

journal-book  (jer'nal- 
buk),  n.  A book  for 
making  daily  records. 

Swift. 

journal-box  (j&r'nal-boks),  n.  In  mack.:  (a)  The 
bearings  about  a journal,  (b)  A east-iron  box 
which  contains  a car-axle  journal , together  with 
the  journal-bearing  and  key,  and  the  oil-pack- 
ing with  which  the  journal  is  lubricated.  Also 
_ called  liousing-box. 

journal-brass  (jer'nal-bras),  n.  In  mech.,  a 
removable  bearing  of  a journal  or  an  axle, 
journalise,  v.  See  journalize. 
journalism  (jer'nal-izm),  n.  [<  F.journalisme 
— Sp.  Pg.jornalismo,  journalism;  as  journal  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  business  of  a journalist ; the  oc- 
cupation of  writing  for,  editing,  or  producing  a 
newspaper  or  public  journal;  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  or  of  opinions  by  means  of  journals 
or  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  habits  of  journalism  train  one  to  a daily  capacity 
of  production.  D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  146. 

2.  The  keeping  of  a journal;  the  practice  of 
journalizing.  [Rare.] 

journalist  ( j6r'nal-ist),  n.  [<  F.  journaliste  = 
Pg.  jornalista  = It.  giornalista;  as  journal  + 
-isf.]  1.  The  writer  of  a journal  or  diary. 

The  force  with  which  he  [Gama]  went  out  is  . . . cir- 
cumstantially described  by  Herman  Lopez  de  Castaneda, 
contemporary  writer,  and  careful  journalist  of  facts. 

Mickle,  Dissertation  on  the  Lusiad,  App. 
2.  A person  who  conducts  a public  journal  or 
regularly  writes  for  one;  a newspaper  editor, 

. critic,  or  reporter. 

journalistic  (jer-na-lis'tik),  a . [<  journalist  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  journals  or  newspapers,  or 
to  journalism ; descriptive  or  characteristic  of 
journalism  or  journalists:  as , journalistic  liter- 
ature ; journalistic  enterprise. 

Mommsen’s  enemies  have  had  much  to  say  against  the 
freedom  of  his  style,  which  is  supposed  to  be  too  journal- 
tetic-  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  483. 

journalize  (jer'nal-Iz),  v.)  pret.  andpp.Jowrwa/- 
ized,  ppr.  journalizing . [<  F.  journaliser;  as 

journal  + -ize.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  enter  or  re- 
cord in  a journal. 
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All  the  lordes  that  died  at  th ejomey  are  buried  at  St. 
Albanes.  Poston  Letters. 

For  all  the  labour  and  iornay  is  your. 

Pom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,1.  141. 

2.  A course  of  travel  or  transit,  as  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  indefinitely  from  point  to 
point  in  space  or  time : as,  a journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  or  to  Rome ; a week’s  journey  ; the 
journey  of  life. 

So  atte  last  they  come  to  the  village, 

Ther  for  to  rest  as  for  a nyghtis  space, 

A dayes  Iumey  owt  of  the  kynges  place. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  230. 


Jovial 

O,  there  be  players  that  . . . have  so  strutted  and  bel- 
lowed that  I have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  hu- 
manity so  abominably.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  38. 

Among  the  Tailors  of  Silesia  we  find  that  in  1361  the  sys- 
tem oi  journeymen  travelling  in  search  of  work  was  already 
completely  organized. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxlL 
Journeyman  parson,  a curate.  [London  slang.] 

He  once  told  a parson,  or  a journeyman  parson,  I don’t 
know  what  he  was,  that  if  ever  he  prayed  it  was  for  a hard 
winter.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 133. 

journey-ring  (jer'ni-ring),  n.  A portable  sun- 
b dial  of  round  form.  See  ring-dial. 
journey-weight  (j6r'ni-wat),  n.  Same  as  jour- 
ney, 4. 

journeywomanf  (jer,ni-wum//an),  n.;  pi.  jour- 
ney women  (-wim//en).  A woman  hired  by  the 
day. 

journey  woman  sempstress  is  half  so  much  a slave  as 
f am*  Fielding , Miser,  i.  2. 

An  Over  Seer,  who  walk'd  about  with  a very  flexible 
Weapon  of  Offence,  to  Correct  such  Hempen  Journey  Wo- 
men who  were  unhappily  troubled  with  the  Spirit  of  Idle- 
ness-  Quoted  in  J.  Ashton’s  Social  Life  in  Reign  of 

[Queen  Anne,  II.  240. 


Some,  having  a long  journey  from  the  upper  regions, 
would  float  up  and  down  a good  while. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

This  same  philosophy  is  a good  horse  in  the  stable,  but 
an  arrant  jade  on  a journey. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i.  1. 

I know  not  whether  the  exact  limits  of  an  excursion,  as 
distinguished  from  a journey,  have  ever  been  fixed. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  73. 

3.  In  glass-making,  a single  cycle  or  round  of 
work,  in  which  tho  raw  materials  are  converted 

into  glass,  and  tho  glass  is  withdrawn  from  the  [Queen  Anne,  II.  240. 

pots  in  which  it  has  been  melted;  the  time  em-  journey-work  (jer'ni-werk),  n.  1+  Work  done 
ployed  in  converting  a certain  quantity  of  ma-  by  the  day.—  2.  Work  done  for  hire  by  a me- 
tenal  into  glass.-— 4.  Tho  weight  of  finished  chanic  in  his  trade. 

delivered  simultaneously  to  the  master  The  kindred  and  masters  are  extremely  careful  of  breed- 

Oi  tne  British  mint.  This  journey  or  journey -weight,  jn£  ^'ra  to  industry,  that  he  may  repay  it  himself  by  his 
on  which  the  trial  of  the  pyx  depends,  is  understood  to  labour,  in  three  years’  journey-work  after  his  time  is  out, 
be  what  could  be  completed  in  a day  when  the  operations  for  the  use  of  llis  securities.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  544. 
of  coining  were  done  by  hand.  Its  amount  is  15  pounds  ioust  iouster  etc  Spa  *W2 
troy  of  gold  (coined  into  701  sovereigns,  or  1,402  half-  a*  i a J*1*1  > etC. 

sovereigns)  or  60  pounds  troy  of  silver.  JOUStiet,  V . An  obsolete  form  of  jostle. 

The  blanks  [in  minting]  are  weighed  ...  in  drafts  of  [ME.,  also  jowtes,  jutes,  eowtus , 

— J , ....  < OF . ioute,  joteSj  jutes,  pot-herbs,  ML.  jutta, 


[in  UJAUblUgj  lUC  WClgllCU  ...  Ill  UniltS  O] 

about  720  ounces,  and  placed  in  bag3 ; each  bag,  therefore 
contains  four  journeys  of  about  180  ounces  each. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  347. 
Day’s  journey.  See  dayi.— Journey’s  account,  an 
early  English  writ,  originally  allowed  for  the  revival  of  an 
action  which  had  abated  without  plaintiff's  fault : so  called 
because,  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  issued  it  being  itin- 
erant and  the  plaintiff  being  required  to  apply  immedi- 
ately, he  had  to  give  an  account  of  his  journey  to  obtain 
it,  so  as  to  show  that  he  had  not  delayed.— Sabbath- 
day’c  journey,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  distance 
which  a Jew  might  lawfully  traverse  on  the  sabbath  day. 
It  was  a very  short  journey— supposed  to  represent  the 
space  left  between  the  ark  and  the  tents  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  said  to  be  about 
2,000  Hebrew  yards. 

Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a sabbath  day’s 
journey.  Acts  L 12< 

Josephus  (War,  v.  2,  3)  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be 
about  six  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ; and  it  is  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i.  12  is  given  as  a 
Sabbath- day' 8 journey. 

McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.,  IX.  190. 
To  go  a journey.  See  <70.  =Syn.  2.  Journey,  Travel,  Voy- 
age, Trip,  Tour,  Excursion,  Pilgrimage.  Journey  is  a rather 
general  word,  yet  journeys  are  usually  of  considerable 
length, without  implication  as  to  the  time  of  return.  Travel 
is  the  common  word  tor  journeys  taken  for  pleasure  in  sight- 
seeing, etc.,  for  education,  or  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness: as,  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel;  a line  of  travel. 
Voyage  in  Chaucer’s  time  (C.  T.,  Prol.,  1.  723,  etc.)  and 
later  fMiltnn  P.  T,  ii  OKU  moant 


; '’"''I  JWVVO , DO,  XIX  XX.  JCtl/l-U, 

jula,  appar.  in  a similar  sense.  Some  compare 
Bret,  lot,  W.  uwd,  broth.]  Pot-herbs  or  a soup 
containing  them. 

I was  the  priouresses  potagere  and  other  poure  ladyes, 
And  made  hem  ioutes  of  iangelynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  158. 

Jove  (jov),  n.  [<  ME.  Jove,  Jovis  (AS.  lob ) = 
It.  Giove,  < L.  Jovis,  OL.  also  Jovos,  in  classical 
L.  only  in  oblique  cases,  gen.  Jovis,  etc.,  the 
nom.  being  supplied  by  the  compound  Jupiter, 
Juppiter,  OL.  Joupiter:  see  Jupiter  and  Zeus.'] 

1.  The  highest  god  of  the  Romans;  Jupiter; 
the  supreme  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  mani- 
festing himself  especially  in  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena: as,  Jove’s  thunderbolts.  See  Jupiter. 

See  what  a grace  was  seated  on  his  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls ; the  front  of  Jove  himself. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4,  66. 

2.  The  planet  Jupiter.  [Poetical.] 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  42. 

3f.  [£.  c.]  In  alchemy,  the  metal  tin Bird  of 

.Jove,  the  eagle. 

joves  (jovz),  n.  pi.  [Erron.  for  F.  joues , 
cheeks.]  In  fort.,  the  two  sides  in  the  epaul- 
ment  of  a battery  which  form  the  embrasure: 
properly  joues.  Wilhelm , Mil.  Diet. 


i f v etc.;  ana  „uu:,u  1U1JJJ  llie  ein  urns  ure  * 

th^  Tely  dni8entljr’ but  then  Hnfitetl  to  a"consid'erab1e1pas^age1by<seaTas!>to1  make*’!  “Vf'  _ .’ 

.n  „ o t 7 t.7  7 7 , uonnson.  voyage  round  the  world.  A trip  is  a comparatively  short  JOVe  S-irillt  (jovz  frot),  w.  A shrub,  Benzoin 

pecincaiiy — A.  In  double-entry  bookkeemna.  to  journey:  as,  our  trip  across  the  ocean.  A tour  is  a journey  melissse folium,,  native  in  the  United  States  and 

that  makes  a round,  stopping  here  and  there  and  returning  related  to  wild  allsnice  ’ 

to  the  starting-point:  as,  the  usual  Scotch  tour.  An  ex-  Tatta’o  nn+o  rm,  - 

cursion  is  a limited  trip  or  journey,  taken  for  pleasure,  to  J<JVe  S-IlUtS  Qovz  nuts),  n.  pi.  The  acorns  of 
some  point  or  points  of  interest : as,  an  excursion  down  the  tiie.  British  oak,  Quercus  Kobur.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bay,  or  to  tho  Yellowstone  Park.  We  speak  of  a journey,  T *“1  /1~'—  r, -n  . ’ ~ 

voyage,  etc.,  and  of  travels,  but  not  of  a travel.  A pilgrim- 
age is  a journey  to  a place  hallowed  by  religious  or  other 
sacred  or  tender  associations  : as,  a pilgrimage  to  the  old 
home.  See  pilgrim. 

ourney  (jer'ni),  v.  i . [<  ME . jorneyen;  < jour- 

ney, w.]  To  make  a journey;  travel;  go  from 
place  to  place. 


Specifically — 2.  In  double-entry  bookkeeping,  to 
systematize  and  enter  in  the  journal,  prepara- 
tory to  posting  to  the  ledger. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  keep  or  make  entries  in 
a journal;  make  a daily  record  of  events  or 
observations. 

I have  too  much  to  attend  to  in  my  weak  state  to  jour- 
nalize. Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  289.  

2.  To  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  a public  journey  (jer'ni),  v 
journal:  as,  he  is  engaged  in  journalizing.  ^ 

Also  spelled  journalise. 

journal-packing  (jer'nal-pak"ing),  n.  Waste 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  material,  satu- 
rated with  oil  or  grease,  and  placed  in  a journal- 

box  to  lubricate  the  axle.  E.  H.  Knight.  ■ . 

journet,  journeet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  journey.  . .......  . . 

Thanne  had  .he  don  al  hirjourne.  (J^r  “f-ba^ted), 

Korn,  of  the  Rose,  1.  579. 
journey  (jer'ni),  n.  [<  ME.  joumee,  journe,jorne, 
jorney,  jurnei,  < OF.  joumee,  jornee,  jorneie,  F. 

journee=Fr.  Sp.  Pg.jornada =It.  giornata  (ML.  innrnever  Oer'ni  M n 
reflex  jornata),  < ML.  dmrnata  (jornata,  after  J traveler 1 3 " 

Rom.),  a day’s  work,  a day’s  journey,  a fixed  . ,,  ... . 

day,  a day,  <L  diurnus  dailv  • see  dh  rn  Jiur  . The  mortal  yournrycr  through  this  unknown  space  must 
7L.  “!  a“uJ  •,  s®e  ““f-  have  been  thrown  down  with  violence,  had  he  not  been 

rial,  Journal.  Cf.  Jornada  j]  If.  A day’s  work,  upheld  by  his  supernatural  companion, 
occupation,  or  travel ; a day  of  battle  or  of  toil  + Scott,  Monastery,  xii. 

trouble  !nd’  henee’  labori  work;  service;  task;  journeyman  (jer'ni -man),  n. ; pi.  journeymen 

Theseus  . . . conveyede  the  kynges  worthily 
Out  of  his  toun  a joumee  largely. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1880. 

Thei  hadde  wasted  and  distroied  that  more  than  two 
ioumeyes  ye  sholde  not  haue  founde  n[o]ther  house  ne  town 
that  a man  myght  herberowe  in. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  292. 

III.  13 


The  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless. 

Acts  ix.  7. 

My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince. 

For  God’s  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2, 146. 

^ — j,  a.  Fatigued  or 

worn  out  with  a journey. 

So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general  joumeij -bated  and  brought  low. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3,  26. 

One  who  journeys ; a 


(-men).  [<  journey,  n.,  1,  + man.]  If.  A man 

hired  to  work  by  the  day ; a day-worker. — 2.  A 
workman  or  mechanic  who  has  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship ; specifically,  a qualified  mechanic 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a master  mechanic  or  a fore- 
man. 


Jovial  (jo'vi-al),  a.  [<  F.  jovial  = Sp.  Vg.  jovi- 
al = It.  gioviale , < LL.  Jovialis,  equiv.  to  Jovius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  < Jovis,  Jove : 
see  Jove.~\  1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  god  Jove  or  Jupiter;  Jove-like;  power- 
ful; majestic:  as,  Jovial  attributes. 

His  foot  Mercurial ; his  Martial  thigh ; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules : but  his  Jovial  face— 
Murther  in  heaven  ?— How  ?—  ’Tis  gone. 

Shak.,  CymbeHne,  iv.  2,  311. 
Thou  Jovial  hand,  hold  lip  thy  scepter  high. 

Heywood,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Jupiter:  as, 
the  Jovial  satellites. 

Our  Jovial  star  reign’d  at  his  birth,  and  in 
Our  temple  was  he  married. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4, 105. 

3.  In  astrol.,  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter;  derived  from  Jupiter  as  a natal  plan- 
et, which,  like  Jove  himself,  was  regarded  as 
the  source  of  joy  and  happiness : as,  the  Jovial 
temperament. 

The  fixed  stars  are  astrologically  differenced  by  the  plan- 
ets, and  esteemed  Martial  or  Jovial  according  to  the  col- 
ours whereby  they  answer  these  planets. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 


Hence  — 4.  [?.  c.]  Characterized  by  cheerful 
ness  or  gaietv ; iovous:  merrv:  iollv:  onnoRfif 
to  grave 


as,  a jovial  fellow. 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iii.  15. 


Jovial 

He  had  a cheerful  open  exterior,  a quick  jovial  eye. 

Lamb,  Two  Races  of  Men. 
And  there  is  no  jovial  companionship  equal  to  that  where 
the  jokes  are  rather  small  and  the  laughter  abundant. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  281. 

5f.  [Z.  c.]  In  alchemy,  of  or  pertaining  to  tin. 
= Syn.  4.  Mirthful,  etc.  See  jolly. 
jovialist  (jo'vi-al-ist),  n.  [<  jovial  + -isZ.]  A 
person  of  jovial  character  or  disposition. 
[Rare.] 

0 brave  and  spirited  ! he’s  a right  Jovialist. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

joviality  (jd-vi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.jovialite  (=  Sp. 
jovialidad  = P g.jovialidade  = It.  giovialita),  jovi- 
alness; as  jovial  + -ity.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  jovial ; jovial  conduct  or  amusement; 
merriment;  jollity;  festivity. 


3244 

ch  to  j,  as  also  in  jar 2,  ajar%)  of  chowl,  < ME. 
chol,  chaul,  a contr.  of  chavel,  < ME.  chavel 
( chauel ),  < AS.  ceafl,  jaw,  pi.  ceajlas , jaw:  see 
chavel.']  1.  The  cheek. 

I found  after  some  time  that  the  merit  of  his  wit  was 
founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a fat  paunch,  and  the  tossing 
up  of  a pair  of  rosy  jowls.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  42. 

2.  The  cheek  or  head  of  a pig,  salmon,  etc., 
prepared  for  the  table : as,  jowl  and  greens  is  a 
Virginia  dish.  [Now  only  local.] 

You  shall  receive  by  this  Carrier  a great  Wicker  Hamper, 
with  two  Geoides  of  Sturgeon,  six  Barrels  of  pickled  Oys- 
ters. Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  15. 

Sirrah,  set  by  a chine  of  beef,  and  a hot  pasty, 

And  let  the  joll  of  sturgeon  be  corrected. 

Fletcher  ( and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  1. 
Cheek  by  j owl.  See  cheek. 


The  first  day  vapours  away  in  tobacco,  feasts,  and  other  jowl,  joll  (jol)>  V.  [Also  joie;  < |atc  ME.  jollen , 

<z;~  r r ji Tvounlu  i»  Africa  «ns  cnrdil  • nnnar  rvrior  si  an  ni*  knock  t.hfi  P.hfifik  Or 


joviality.  * Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  308. 

The  old  manor  house  . . . seemed  echoing  back  the  jo- 
viality of  long  departed  years.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  289. 
= Syn.  Joy,  Glee,  etc.  (see  hilarity)-,  gaiety,  jollity,  jocu- 
larity, sportiveness. 

jovialize  (jo'vi-al-iz),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  jovial- 
ized , ppr.  jovializing.  [<  jovial  + -izc.]  To 
make  jovial ; cause  to  be  merry  or  jolly. 

An  activity  that  jovialized  us  all. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  I.  364. 

jovially  (jo'vi-al-i),  adv . In  a jovial  manner; 
merrily  ; gaily ; with  jollity. 

jovialness  (jo'vi-al-nes),  n.  J oviality : gaiety ; 
jollity. 

Swearing,  with  such  persons,  is  but  a grace  and  lustre 
to  their  speech ; lying,  but  wit’s  craft  or  policy ; drun- 
kenness, jovialness  or  good  fellowship:  — thus  do  they 
baptize  vice  by  the  name  of  virtue. 

Hewyt,  Sermons  (1658),  p.  32. 

Jo- 


jovialty  (jo'vi-al-ti),  n. 
viality.  [Rare.] 


[(jovial  + -ty.] 


scold ; appar.  orig.  slap  or  knock  the  cheek  or 
head,  (.jowl,  joll,  the  cheek:  see  jowl,  ».]  I. 
trans.  To  strike  or  dash,  as  the  jowl  or  head; 
butt;  clash  with  violence,  as  horns.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

They  may  jowl  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  3,  69. 

Why,  how  now?  shall  we  have  an  antic?  Whose  head 
doyou  early  upon  your  shoulders,  that  you  joll  It  so  against 
the  post?  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  scold;  “jaw.” 

Take  hede  to  youre  lordis  estate. 

That  none  jangill  nor  jolle  at  my  gate. 

York  Plays,  p.  307. 

Her  father  o’  th’  other  side,  he  yoles  at  her  and  joles  at 
her,  and  she  leads  such  a life  for  you,  it  passes. 

Wily  Beguiled  (Hawkins’s  Eng.  Drama,  III.  342). 

2.  In  coal-mining , to  hammer  on  the  coal  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  thickness  in- 
tervenes between  two  contiguous  workings. 
[Eng.] 


joyingly 

4.  An  occasional  name  of  the  plant  Ranunculus 
arvensis.— To  give  one  joy,  to  congratulate  or  felici- 
tate one : as,  I give  you  joy  of  your  success.  = Syn.  1.  Plea- 
sure, Delight,  etc.  (see  gladness) ; Glee,  etc.  (see  hilarity) ; 
happiness,  felicity,  rapture,  bliss. 

joy  (joi),  v . [<  ME . joyen,  joicn,  < OF .joir,  jouir 
(F.  jouir),  assibilated  form  of  goir  = Pr.  gaudir, 
jauzir,  gauzir  = Sp.  Pg.  gozar  = Olt.  gaudire. 
It. gaudere,i\i. gander e, rejoice : see  gaud1,  and 
ci.  joy,  n.,  enjoy,  joice,  rejoice,  etc.]  I.  intrans. 
To  take  or  feel  joy;  rejoice;  be  glad;  exult. 
[Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

I will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people. 

Isa.  lxv.  19. 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 
Joying  to  feel  herself  alive. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

n.t  trans.  1.  To  give  joy  to;  cause  to  rejoice ; 
gladden;  delight. 


Neither  pleasure’s  art  can  jay  my  spirits. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i 


2,  9. 


To  think  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last  banquet  jowler  (jo'ler  or  jou'ler),  n.  [So  Called  in  ref. 


they  should  taste  of  . . . could  not  but  somewhat  spoil 
the  gust  of  their  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the  sport 
of  their  loudest  joviaUies.  Barraui,  Works,  III.  xiv. 

Jovian  (jo'vi-an),  a.  [After  LL.  Jovianus,  of 
Jovius,  a surname  of  Diocletian,  < L.  Jovis,  Jove : 
see  Jove. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Jovo 
or  the  planet  Jupiter;  Jovial, 
jovicentric  (jo-vi-sen'trik),  a.  [<  L.  Jovis,  Jove, 
Jupiter,  + centrum,  center.]  In  astron.,  hav- 
ing relation  to  Jupiter  as  a center, 
jovilabe  (jo'vi-lab),  n.  [<  L.  Jovis,  Jove,  Jupi- 
ter, 4-  -labe,  as  iu  astrolabe.']  An  instrument 


for  finding  the  apparent  situ£tions  of  Jupiter’s  ]owte?’(jo?t°?X«d’  [Also  jowder, appar.  a dial. 


to  its  thick  jowls ; < jowl  + -er1.]  A strong- 
er heavy-jawed  dog,  as  a hound,  beagle,  or 
other  hunting-dog:  hence  used  as  a name  for 
such  a dog. 

What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out. 

To  see  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about, 

Like  hounds  ill-coupled?  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  that's  ill. 

Vryden,  Essay  ou  Satire. 

Get  out  a horsewhip  or  a jowler, 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler. 

Burns,  Address  of  Beelzebub. 

S eejewlap. 


satellites. 

Jovinianist  (jo-vin'i-an-ist),  n.  [<  LL.  Jovini- 
anista,  ( Jovinianus,  a man’s  name,  < L.  Jovius, 
of  Jove,  < Jovis,  Jove:  see  Jove.]  Eccles.,  one 
of  a short-lived  sect,  adherents  of  Jovinian,  a 
Milanese  monk  of  the  fourth  century,  who  at 
Rome  opposed  the  prevalent  esteem  for  celiba- 


var.  otjolter.]  One  who  carries  fish  about  the 
country  for  sale;  a fish-hawker;  a cadger. 

[1Mrgpenruddock  gave  a spiteful  hit,  being,  as  he  said,  j°yelt,  »•  . ^ Middle  English  form  of  jewel 
ipal  jow-  joyful  (joi'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  joiful,  joy  full;  < 


Your  worship ’s  heartily  welcome  ; 

It  joys  my  very  heart  to  see  you  here,  sir. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  enjoy;  possess  with  pleasure,  or  have 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of. 

And  let  her  joy  her  raven -colour’d  love. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3,  83. 
We  will  strive  to  show  how  much  we  joy 
Your  presence  with  a courtly  show  of  mirth. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  4. 
Who  might  have  liv’d  and  joy’d  immortal  bliss. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1166. 

3.  To  wish  joy  to;  felicitate;  congratulate. 

“Sir,”  seide  Merlin,  “I  wolde  ye  dide  toy  and  honour 

these  iordes  that  here  be  assembled  to  diffende  youre 
reame,  and  goth  to  theire  tentes  eche  by  hym-self,  and 
thanke  hem  for  the  socour  that  thei  haue  brought.” 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  579. 
As  soon  as  Secretary  Morrice  brought  the  Great  Seale 
from  my  Lord  Chancellor,  Bab.  May  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  catched  the  King  about  his  legs,  ai  d joyed  him,  and 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  could  call 
him  King  of  England,  being  freed  from  this  great  man. 

Pepys , Diary,  III.  300. 

joyance  (joi'ans),  n.  [<  OF.  joyance,  joiance,  < 
joyant , joiani,  ppr.  of  joir,  joy,  rejoice : see  joy, 
v.]  Enjoyment ; rejoicing ; festivity ; gladness. 
[Archaic.] 

She  chearfull,  fresh,  and  full  of  oyaunce  glad. 

As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  drad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  xiL  18. 
Is  it  a matter  of  joyance  to  those  wise  and  sober  person- 
ages that  the  government  which  reared  and  nurtured 
them  to  all  their  wisdom  and  sobriety  . . . should  be  now 
extinct?  Landor. 

joy-bells  (joi'belz),  n.  pi.  Bells  rung  on  a fes- 
tive occasion. 


of  a cantankerous  turn,  to  Mr.  Treluddra,  principal  jow- 
der,  i.  e.  fisli-salesman,  of  Aberalva. 


cy,  monasticism,  fasting,  and  martyrdom,  and  joy  (joi), 


maintained  the  equality  of  all  sins,  rewards,  and 
punishments.  He  was  excommunicated  about 
390,  and  went  to  Milan. 

jovyt  (jo'vi),  a.  [<  LL.  Jovius,  of  Jove  or  Ju- 
piter: see  Jove,  jovial.]  Jovial;  gay. 

Pan.  I’ll  have  the  Jovial  Tinker  for  To-Pan’s  sake. 
Turfe.  We’ll  all  be  jovy  this  day. 

B.  Jonson , Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  2. 
I was  a poor  servant  of  hers,  I must  confess,  sir, 

And  in  those  days  I thought  I might  be  jovy, 

And  make  a little  bold  to  call  in  to  her. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

jow1!,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  jaw1.  Chaucer. 
JOW2  (jou),  v . [Said  to  be  imitative ; but  prob. 
merely  a Sc.  form  of  jowl,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
strike  (a  bell);  toll;  ring.  [Scotch.]— To  jow 
out,  to  ring ; set  ringing,  as  a bell. 

If  you’ll  just  gar  your  servant  jow  out  the  great  bell  in 
the  tower,  there’s  me  and  my  twa  brothers  . . . will  be 
wi’  you.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  ii. 

ii.  intrans.  To  toll,  as  a bell.  [Scotch.] 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi’  rattlin’  tow, 

Begins  to  jow  and  croon.  Burns,  Holy  Fair. 
To  jow  in,  to  be  rung  rapidly,  as  a bell  at  the  close  of  a 
peal. 

There  is  the  council-bell  clinking  in  earnest ; and  if  I 
am  not  there  before  it  jows  in,  Bailie  Laurie  will  be  trying 
some  of  his  manoeuvres.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  x. 

JOW2  (jou),  n.  [<  jou i2,  v.]  The  stroke  of  a 
bell;  a ringing.  [Scotch.] 

Every  jow  that  the  dead-bell  geid, 

It  cry’d  “ Woe  to  Barbara  Allan ! ” 

Bonny  Barbara  Allan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  156). 
The  look  of  those  old  familiar  houses,  the  jow  of  the  old 
bell,  went  to  my  heart.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

jowder  (jou'der),  n.  Same  as  jowter.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

jowelt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  jewel. 
jowl  (joi  or  joul),  n.  [Also joll,jole,  and  formerly 
geoule;  ( ME.  jolle,  a var.  (with  change  of  orig. 


Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 
[<  ME.  joye,  joie,  < OF.  joie,  joye, 


joy,  pleasure,  also  F.  joie,  joy,  assibilated  form 
of  goie,  goye,  goy,  a gaud,  jewel,  = Pr.  joi,  m., 
joia,  f.,  = Sp.  joya,  a gaud,  jewel,  = Pg.  joia  = 
It.  gioja,  joy,  a jewel,  < ML.  gaudia,  f.,  joy,  a 
jewel,  orig.  neut.  pi.  of  L.  gaudium,  joy,  < gau- 
dere,  rejoice : s ee  gaud1.  Hence  ult.  joy,  v.,  en- 
joy, joice,  rejoice,  jewel,  etc.]  1.  An  emotion  of 
pleasure,  generally  sudden,  caused  by  the  grati- 
fication of  any  passion  or  desire  ; ardent  hap- 
piness arising  from  present  or  expected  good; 
exultant  satisfaction;  exhilaration  of  spirits; 
gladness;  delight. 

Whan  Gawein  vndirstode  the  speche  of  his  brother,  he 
hadde  of  hym  hertely  ioye,  and  moche  he  hym  preysed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  184. 

So  the  jay,  and  the  sense  of  salvation,  which  the  pure 
in  heart  have  here,  is  not  a jay  severed  from  the  joy  of 
heaven,  but  a joy  that  begins  in  us  here,  and  continues. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

To  know  intense  joy  without  a strong  bodily  frame,  one 
must  have  an  enthusiastic  soul. 

Georye  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  306. 

Joy  finds  expression  in  dancing,  clapping  the  hands, 


.....  <-W. 

n.,+  -ful.]  1.  Full  of  joy;  very  glad;  feeling 
delight;  exulting. 

Gretly  was  the  kynge  at  that  feeste,  and  ioyftdl  and  mery. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  65. 

2.  Manifesting  joy  or  rejoicing;  arising  from 
or  expressing  gladness ; exultant. 

Make  a joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands.  Ps.  lxvi.  1. 
Thou,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods ! 

With  joyful  pride  survey ’st  our  lofty  woods. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  220. 

3.  Causing  joy  or  gladness ; giving  happiness ; 
delightful:  as,  a joyful  sight. 

If  I may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1,  2. 
The  ioyfull  morning  appearing,  they  found  their  Boat 
and  goods  driue  ashore,  not  farre  from  them. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  IT.  93. 
=Syn.  1.  Festive,  blithe,  gay,  joyous,  happy,  glad,  de- 
lighted. 

joyfully  (joi'ful-i),  adv.  [<  NY,,  joyfully ; (joy- 
ful + -ly2.]  In  a joyful  manner;  with  joy; 
gladly. 

As  I ryse  up  lustily  when  sluggish  sleepe  is  past, 

So  hope  I to  ryse  ioyfully  to  judgement  at  the  last. 

f b'l  AH'nrc  (lr\r\r\  Miffl 


Gascoigne,  Flowers,  Good  Night, 
and  meaningless  laughter  and  these  actions  are  not  only  ioyfulness  (joi'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

gAUs;  lively  happiness. 

2 A source  of  enjoyment  or. rejoicing;  that  r^fvef’  E”8,alld'  ^ 

which  causes  gladness  or  happiness.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  65. 

So  Wilde  a beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee,  joyingt  (joi'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  joiynge  ; verbal  n. 

of  joy,  v.]  Joy;  rejoicing. 

Ihesu.  my  king  and  my  ioiynge! 

Whi  ne  were  y to  thee  led? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

joyingly  t,  adv.  [<  ME.  joiyngly ; (joying,  ppr. 
oijoy,  v.,  + -ly2.]  Joyfully. 


And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  626. 


Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is 
mount  Zion.  Ps.  xlviii.  2. 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5,  186. 
A thing  of  beauty  is  &joy  forever.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
3f.  Diversion;  festivity. 

And  whan  thei  dyen,  thei  maken  gret  Feste  and  gret 
Joye  and  Revelle,  and  thanne  thei  casten  hem  in  to  a gret 
Fuyr  hrennynge.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  286. 


If  thi  body  were  woo  bigoon, 

What  bittir  medecyn  geuen  tliee  wore, 

Ioiyngly  thou  woldist  it  take  anoon, 

Thi  bodily  hele  thee  to  restore. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  199. 


joyless 

joyless  (joi'les),  a.  [<  ME.  joyles,  joiles;  < joy, 
n.,  + -less.]  1.  Destitute  of  joy;  having  no 
joy;  sad. 

With  a joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1711. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sat. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast. 
2.  Affording  no  joy  or  pleasure. 

A joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2,  66. 

Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day ; 

Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless  gray. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxii. 

joylessly  (joi'les-li),  adv.  In  a joyless  manner ; 
without  joy. 

joylessness  (joi'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
joyless. 

In  comparison  of  the  jaylessness  and  the  ingloriousness 
of  this  world.  Donne , Devotions  (1625),  p.  426. 

joynanntt, (! • A Middle  English  form  of  joinant . 

joynet.  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  join. 


3245 


juchten 


To  . . . have  the  negro  urchins  dance  for  them  to  the  iubilat.in  (io-bi-lfi'shi  nl  n 
jula-patting  of  a presumptive  Uncle  Tom.  JUDUahlO  go  Di  ia^sm-O),  n. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  152. 


Juba’s-bush,  Juba’s-brush  (jo-baz-bush, 

_ -brush),  n.  The  plant  Iresine  panic, ulata. 
jubate  (jo'bat),  a.  [<  L .jubatus,  maned,  ijitla, 
mane:  see  juba*.]  Having  a mane;  having 
long  pendent  hairs  in  a continuous  series,  like 
a mane. 

jubbah  (jub'a),  n.  [Hind,  jubbah,  < Ar.  jubbah, 
jubbah,  a garment  so  called.  Hence  ult.  E. 
jupe,  jupon.]  A long  outer  garment,  usually 
of  cloth,  similar  to  the  caftan,  but  with  shorter 
sleeves  and  open  in  front,  worn  by  respecta- 
ble Mohammedans  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Hin- 
dustan. As  the  outer  garment  of  Moslem  women,  it  is 
made  less  full  than  that  of  the  men,  and  commonly  of  more  . 

delicate  material.  Among  the  wealthier  classes  it  is  of  ten  ■ . 

of  velvet  or  silk,  and  embroidered  with  silver  or  gold.  jUDllee  (jo  bl-le),  n.  [<  ME  .jubilee,  jubile, K.  OF. 

jubile,  F.  jubile  = Pr.  jubileu  = Sp.  jubileo  — Pg. 


- [NL. : see  jubila- 

tion.] In  Rom.  Cath.  music,  the  melodic  coda 
often  appended  to  the  gradual,  and  sung  to  the 
last  syllable  of  the  “ halleluiah.”  See  sequence. 
Also  jubilus. 

jubilation  (jo-bi-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  jubilation 
= &p.  jubilation  = Pg.  jubilagao  = It.  yiubilazi- 
one,  giubbilazione , < LL . jubilatio{n-j,  a shouting 
for  joy,  < L.  jubilare,  shout  for  joy:  see  jubi- 
late I.]  The  act  of  jubilating  or  exulting;  a 
rejoicing;  exultation;  triumph. 

Honoure,  empire,  and  jubilacioun 
To  Ihesu  Crist  in  special  therfore. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

At  the  conversion  of  one  sinner  there  is  jubilation,  and 
a festival  kept  among  the  angels. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  45. 


My  Alexandrine  Shaykh,  whose  heart  fell  victim  to  a 
new  jubbeh,  which  I had  given  in  exchange  for  his  tat- 
tered zaabut.  JR.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  30. 


S fi/  [<  ME. joyous  < OF. joyous,  jubbet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  jubK 

° ’<  i£yZhLV--JOy°\=  Iit-  W-  Joy-  jube  »■  [P.  JvM;  < I-  Jube,  2d  pers. 

°US)F<  J°y-  .see.  »•]  1.  Feeling  or  sing.  impv.  of  jubere,  bid,  command:  this  being 

the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  jube  Domme 
benedicere , 1 Sir,  bid  bless  me/  used  by  the 
reader  in  requesting  the  priest’s  blessing  be- 
fore the  gospel  and  lessons,  which  were  chanted 
in  the  rood-loft.]  1.  In  a cathedral  or  church, 
the  rood-loft  or  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  the 

PrlDl  I*  S\PP  oil  +"  li  n <1  np  rrr\r\fl O Qnwinllmor, 


manifesting  joy;  joyful;  glad;  merry. 

Her  berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  Morning  dew, 

And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  Prime. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  vi.  3. 
Joyous  the  birds ; fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper’d  it  to  the  woods.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  615. 
To  admire  the  great,  reverence  the  good,  and  be  joyous 
with  the  genial,  was  very  much  the  bent  of  Shirley’s  soul. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xii. 
2.  Causing  joy;  making  glad. 

A harder  lesson  to  learne  Continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  then  in  grievous  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  1. 
Each  object  of  the  joyous  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  inspires.  J.  Warton,  Eclogues,  ii. 
# =Syn.  See  list  under  joyful. 

joyously  (joi'us-li),  adv. 

with  joy  or  gladness, 
joyousness  (joi'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
Joyous. 

joysome  (joi'sum),  a.  [ <joy  + - some .]  Caus- 
ing or  inspiring  gladness ; joyful. 

Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  joysome  grove. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 
J.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Here  at  any  rate  lived  and  stopped  at  home  Squire 
Brown,  J.  P.  for  the  County  of  Berks. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 
Jr.,  jr.  An  abbreviation  of  junior. 

Juanulloa  (jo-an-u-16'a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  1794),  named  after  Juan  and  Ulloa, 
Spanish  scientists,  who  visited  South  America 
to  measure  the  meridian.]  A genus  compris- 
ing 10  species  of  shrubs  of  the  family  Sola- 


choir.  See  cut  under  rood-loft. — 2.  Sometimes, 
an  ambo. 

jubilance  (jo'bi-lans),  n.  [<  jubilan(t)  + -ce.~\ 
Gladness;  exultation;  jubilation. 

She  saw  a jubilance  in  every  sunrise,  a sober  sadness  in 
every  sunset. 

George  MacDonald , What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  xxxv. 
The  hymn  rose  with  a solemn  jubilance,  filling  the  little 
house. 

T . M.N.  Murjree,  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  x. 

In  a joyous  manner ; jubilant  (jo ' bi-lant),  a.  [=  F.  jubilant,  < L. 

jubilan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  jubilare,  shout  for  joy,  < ju- 
bilant, a shout  of  joy,  a shout:  see  jubilate^,  p.] 

1 . Rejoicing,  as  with  songs  or  acclamations ; 
uttering  sounds  or  expressions  of  joy : as,  to 
be  jubilant  over  success. 

While  the  bright  pomp  [train  of  beings]  ascended  jubi- 
lant. Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  564. 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still, 

But  now  they  ar q jubilant  anew. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  i.,  Concl. 

2.  Expressing  or  exciting  joy ; manifesting  or 
denoting  exultation  or  gladness. 

The  tone  of  sorrow  is  mournful  and  plaintive ; the  notes 
of  joy,  exulting  and  jubilant:  Bp.  Home,  Works,  VI.  ii. 
Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him. 

_ „ Lowell,  A Parable. 

Syn.  Exultant,  triumphant. 


vw.v..  vuiuyivuv  , vai  o DI  uui  V 

deserves  to  be  solemne  and  jubilar. 

Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Panegyricke,  Sermons,  vi. 


. , ™ =syn.  Exultant,  triumphant. 

SnS?  epiphytes,  found  in  Peru,  jubilantly  (jo 'bi-lant-li),  adv.  In  a jubilant 
. Ala’,and ^telAmenca  The  flowers  have  manner;  with  manifestations  of  joy;  exult- 
a colored  calyx  and  a short-lobed  corolla,  its  tube  some-  inf,iv  J J ’ 

times  contracted  at  the  throat.  They  are  solitary  or  loose-  -l;/’  , ...  . r t-,  • , •,  . ^ 

lycymose.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous  and  entire,  and  the  JUDUart  (JO  Di-lar),  a.  [=  F.  jubllatre  = Pg. 
fruit  is  a berry.  Several  species,  especially  J.  parasitica,  jubilario,  < ML.  jubilarius,  one  who  served  fiftv 
inb^-:rim  years,  prop,  adj.,  irreg.  < hh.  juUlceus,  jubelteus, 

Cr'gln  obseure-  Cf-  the  year  of  jubilee  among  the  Jews:  see  jubilee.] 
J 0-]  A vessel  for  holding  liquors.  Relating  to  or  having  the  character  of  a jubilee. 

Breed  and  chese  ^ ^ I., 

jub'-’t,  n.  San 

JUbal  (jo'ba),  ...,  r-  j v-— L=  wjuue 

= Pg-  jtiba  = It.  giubba,  < L.  juba,  the  flowing 
hair  on  the  neck  of  an  animal,  the  mane.]  1. 

In  zodl.,  the  long,  thick-set  hair  on  the  neck, 
chest,  or  back  of  certain  quadrupeds;  a mane. 

— 2.  In  bot.,  a loose  panicle  with  the  axis  deli- 
quescent; also,  a dense  cluster  of  awns,  as  in 
the  spikes  of  some  grasses.  [Rare.] 
juba2  (jo'ba),  n.  [Negro.]  A characteristic 
dance  of  the  plantation  negroes  in  the  southern 
United  States.  It  is  performed  by  one  or  more  dancers 
and  is  accompanied  in  a rollicking  manner  by  the  specta- 
tors,  who  keep  time  by  clapping  the  hands,  slapping  or  pat- 
ting the  knee  or  thigh  (called  patting  juba),  tapping  the  strongnoid.  tl\ 
pound  with  the  foot  and  occasionally  joining  in  a child-  T,,r*1  /•«  t.-  t/a.-\ 

ish  refrain  m which  the  word  juba  is  often  repeated.  Itis  (jo-bi-ia  te),  Yl, 

an  invariable  feature  in  the  negro  breakdown.  oimu 

The  jfwfta-dance  and  the  corn-shucking  were  equally  in- 
vested with. elements  of  the  unreal  and  the  grotesque, 
where  the  flickering  and  shifting  lights  of  the  unconven- 
tional lantern  touched  the  dusky  faces. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  770. 


pi.  jubce  (-be).  [=  OF.  jube  jubilate1  (jo'bi-lat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  jubi- 

niuhhn  < T.  h,hn  lated,  ppr.  jubilating.  [<  L.jubilatus,  pp.  of  ju- 

bilare (>  It.  giubilare , giubbilare  = Pg.  Sp.  jubi- 
lar = F .jubiler),  shout  for  joy,  < jubilum , a wild 
cry,  ML.  jubilus  (>  MHG.  jubilus,  G.jubel  = D. 
Dan.  S w.jubel),  a cry  of  joy.  Cf.  jubilee , etym., 
at  the  end.]  To  utter  jubilant  sounds  or  ex- 
pressions; rejoice;  exult. 

Hope  jubilating  cries  aloud.  Carlyle,  French  Rev. , I.  v.  i. 
The  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  our  jubilating  lips. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  bketches,  ii. 
Instead  of  jubilating  over  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s  re- 
treat, it  will  be  more  worth  while  to  lay  siege  to  his  last 
stronghold.  Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  242. 

[L.,  2d  pers.  pi.  impv. 


jubileo , jubileu  = It.  giubilio,  giubileo , giubbileof 
jubileo  ==  D.  jubile  uni  = G.  jubilaum  ( jubel-jahr ) 
= Dan^ . jubilceum  = Sw  .jubileum  = Russ,  iubileu, 
< LL.  jubilceuSj  the  jubilee  year,  prop.  adj.  (sc. 
annus),  of  the  jubilee,  < Heb.  yobelt  a blast  of  a 
ram’s-horn  trumpet,  a shout  of  joy,  orig., 
ram.  Note  that  jubilee  is  of  Heb.  origin, 
and  has  no  connection  with  the  L.  jubilum , a 
wild  cry,  ML  .jubilus,  a cry  of  joy,  L .jubilare, 
shout  for  joy,  whence  E . jubilant,  jubilate,  etc. 
The  words  have  been  more  or  less  contused  in 
E.  and  Rom.]  1.  Among  the  ancient  Jews, 
according  to  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.,  the  year 
following  the  seven  Sliemittas  (7  x 7 = 49); 
the  fiftieth  year,  called  Shenath  ha-yobel  (the 
year  of  Jubilee),  or  Shenath  hadror  (the  year 
of  emancipation),  when  the  rain's-horn  trum- 
pet was  sounded,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
throughout  the  land.  The  Yobel  lasted  the  whole 
year.  In  that  year  the  land  was  not  tilled,  all  lands  that 
had  been  sold  were  restored  to  the  original  owners  or 
their  heirs,  and  all  bondsmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  liber- 
ated. Whether  all  debts  were  canceled  is  uncertain. 

A jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be.  Lev.  xxv.  II. 

2.  In  the  Pom.  Cath.  Ch.f  a year  in  which  re- 
mission from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin  is 
granted  by  the  church  to  those  who  repent  and 
perform  certain  acts.  The  ordinary  jubilee  is  now 
granted  once  in  twenty-five  years.  Extraordinary  jubi- 
lees are  sometimes  proclaimed  on  special  occasions.  The 
institution  dates  from  1300,  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface 
\ III.,  the  interval  being  then  fixed  at  one  hundred  years, 
and  plenary  indulgence  granted  to  all  who  visited  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Pome  for  a certain 
number  of  days  with  offerings.  The  period  was  shortened 
successively  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  twenty-five  years, 
and  certain  works  of  charity  and  devotion  were  substituted 
for  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

3.  Now,  in  general,  the  completion  of  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  any  continuous  course  of  exis- 
tence or  activity,  or  a celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years,  whether  on  the  anniver- 
sary day  or  in  a succession  of  festivities  or  ob- 
servances: as,  the  jubilee  of  a town  or  of  a pas- 
torate; the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Our  sexteyn  and  oure  fermerer. 

That  han  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yeer, — 

They  may  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  loone, 

Maken  hir  jubilee,  and  walke  allone. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  154. 

Hence— -4.  Any  exceptional  season  or  course 
of  rejoicing  or  festivity ; a special  occasion  or 
manifestation  of  joyousness. 

Joy  was  then  a masculine  and  a severe  thing;  the  recre- 
ation of  the  judgement,  or  rejoicing,  th q jubilee  of  reason. 

. _ South,  Sermons. 

And  over  Earth’s  full  jubilee 
Shall  deeper  joy  he  felt  in  heaven. 

Whittier,  Pastoral  Letter. 
Who  that  has  ever  known  it  can  forget  the  jubilee  of 
Nature  in  Virginia’s  woods  in  April? 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  834. 
5.  The  fiftieth  year;  the  year  following  any 
period  of  forty-nine  (or  sometimes  fifty)  years. 

But  is 't  possible  he  should  believe  he  is  not  of  age? 
why,  he  is  fifty,  man  ; in ’s  jubilee,  I warrant. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

6f.  A period  of  fifty  years ; a half-century. 


Nearly  every  Negro  above  the  average  is  a hymn-maker, 
or  at  least  co-operates  with  others  in  the  production  of 
hymns,  songs,  plantation  rhymes,  “corn-shucking’'  glees. 
“ joubas and  the  like 


D , . t,i  .j  t 4 -iuudxi  ) ucmtr  iis«u  as  tue  in  iron  c 

Proc.ofAmer.PhM.  Ass.,  1885,  p.  xxxm.  jubilated  (jo'bi-lat),  n.  [<  ML. 


of  jubilare,  shout  for  joy:  see  jubilate^.]  l.*In 
the  Analican  liturau  the  canticle  nr  naalm  fPo  , . on  nspiano,  the  famous  corregidor  of  Seville,  who  by 
c ) Ttw  fnllnwJ  the  A 1 • P.t  1 (F  ?13  mere  practice  of  the  law,  in  less  time  than  half  kjubilJ, 

c.)  that  follows  the  second  lesson  m the  morn-  hath  gotten  thirty  thousand  ducats  a year. 

mg  service : so  called  from  the  first  word  of  Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  ii.  1. 

the  Latin  version.— 2 A musical  setting  of  jubilist  (jo'bi-list),  n.  [<jubil(ee)  + -ist.]  One 
this  canticle.  3.  The  third  Sunday  after  Eas-  who  takes  part  in  the  celebration  of  a iubi- 
ter:  so  called  from  the  66th  Psalm  (which  in  lee. 

mntUwte  begir  Wiuh  STe  the  Her  ,ecturer  described  the  feeling  the  JubUists  enter. 

lUUtn)  being  used  as  the  mtroit  on  that  day.  tained  toward  their  sovereign  as  “ chivalrous.  ” 


juba-patting  (jo'ba-paUing),  n.  The  patting 
of  the  knee  or  thigh  practised  by  negroes  in 
keeping  time  to  the  juba-dance.  [Southern 
U.  S.] 


UW11HVV  I \j yj  y.-LOJVj,  IV.  [_\  i'J l J . *jubilatus  (?), 

equiv.  to  jubilarius,  one  who  has  served  fifty  jubilus  (jo'bi-lus),  n. 
years,  irreg.  < LL  .jubilwus,  jubilee : see  jubilee.]  Same  as  jubilatio. 

A monk,  canon,  or  doctor  who  has  served  fifty  juchten  (G.  pron.  yoch'ten),  n.  [G.,  also  inf- 
years.  E.  Phillips,  1706.  ten  (D.  jucht-leder),  < Russ,  iukhti,  iufti  = Bo- 


Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  108. 
[ML. : see  jubilate L] 


juchten 

hem.  juchta  = Yo\.  jucht,  juchta,  Russia  leather.] 
Russia  leather : a German  form  of  the  Russian 
name,  sometimes  used  in  English.  Also  juft. 

The  Russians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a method  of 
making  a peculiar  leather,  called  by  them  Jucten,  dyed 
red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  wood.  U re,  liict.,  III.  89. 

juck  (juk),  v.  i.  [Imitative;  of.  jug\]  To  make 
a peculiar  sound  resembling  this  word,  as  a 
partridge. 

jucundt  (juk'und),  a.  [<  L .jucundus,  pleasant : 

see  jocund.']  An  obsolete  form  of  jocund.  Bailey. 
jucundityt  (jo-kuu'di-ti),  n.  [<  L.  jucundi- 
ta{t-)s,  pleasantness, < jucundus , pleasant,  joc- 
und: see  jocund,  and  cf.  jocundity.]  Pleasant- 
ness; agreeableness. 

The  new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jucundities,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  man  in  his  life,  at  some  time  or 
other,  will  have  activity  enough  to  excitate  the  earthiest 
soul,  and  raise  a smile  from  most  composed  tempers. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

jud  (jud),  n.  [Ci.jad.]  1.  In  Eng.  coal-mining, 
a block  of  coal,  about  four  yards  square,  holed, 
kirved,  or  undercut,  and  nicked,  ready  to  be 
thrown  down. — 2.  In  Bug.  quarrying,  same  as 
jad,  2. 

J.  U.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (Middle 
and  New  Latin)  titular  degree  Juris  utriusque 
Doctor  (doctor  of  both  laws)  — that  is,  Doctor 
of  both  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

Judaean,  a.  and  n.  See  Judean. 

Judaeopnobe  (jo-de'o-fob),  n.  [<  Gr.  ’ lovdalo f,  a 
Jew,  + -oo.ior,  fearing,  < ^ofidotku,  fear.]  One 
who  has  a strong  dislike  or  fear  of  the  Jews; 
a Jew-hater. 

Judseophobia  (jo-de-o-fo'bi-ii),  ».  [NL.,  < L. 

Judceus,  Gr.  ’lovdaioc;,  Jew,  + -tj>o(ila,  fear,  < < fo- 
fteia6ai,  fear.]  Fear  or  hatred  of  the  Jews,  or 
of  their  influence;  dread  of  Jews  and  opposi- 
tion to  their  admission  to  full  citizenship:  a 
sentiment  still  prevalent  in  some  countries. 
Judaic  (jo-da'ik),  a.  [=  F.  judaique  = Sp.  Pg. 
judaico  = It.  giiulaico,  < L.  Judaicus,  < Gr.  Tou- 
(iai/cof,  of  or  pertaining  to  Judea,  < ’lovdaia  (L. 
Judcea),  Judea:  see  Judean.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  Jews;  Jewish  in  condition  or  ten- 
dency. 

Judaical  (jo-da'i-kal),  a.  [<  Judaic  + -«?.] 
Same  as  Judaic. 

Judaically  (jo-da'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the  Jew- 
ish manner. 

Judaisation,  Judaise,  etc.  See  Judaization, 
etc. 

Judaism  (jo'da-izm),  n.  [=  F.  judaisme  = Sp. 
judaismo  = Pg.  judaismo  = It.  giudaismo,  < 
LL.  Judaismus,  < Gr.  'lovdaiayAg,  Judaism,  < Tou- 
dai^eiv,  Judaize:  see  Judaize.]  I.  The  reli- 
gious system  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  as  en- 
joined in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

But  we  are  told,  we  embrace  Paganism  and  Judaism  in 
the  arms  of  toleration.  A most  audacious  calumny ! 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

Judaism  alone,  of  all  the  ancient  religions,  went  at  least 
so  far  as  to  lay  the  basis  of  a spiritual  or  universal  reli- 
gion. Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  300. 
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judge 


They  . . . prevailed  on  the  Galatians  to < judaize  so  far  Judas-tree  (jo'das-tre),  n.  [NL.  arbor  JudcB: 
to  observe  the  rites  of  Moses  in  various  instances.  g0  eape^  because',  according  to  tradition,  Judas 


Milner. 

2.  To  reason  or  interpret  like  a Jew. 

By  their  sorcerous  doctrine  of  formalities  they  take  the 
way  to  transforme  them  out  of  Christian  men  into  J udaiz- 
ing  beasts.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  into  conformity  with  Ju- 
daism : as,  to  Judaize  the  Christian  sabbath. 

Error  by  that  time  had  brought  hack  again  Priests,  Al- 
tars, and  Oblations ; and  in  many  other  Points  of  Religion 
had  miserably  judattd  the  Church. 

Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  had  to  a very  great 
degree  Judaized,  not  the  English  mind,  hut  the  Puritan 
temper.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  273. 

Also  spelled  Judaise. 

Judaizer  (jo'da-i-zer),  n.  1.  One  who  conforms 
to  Judaism  in  any  respect;  one  who  reasons  or 
interprets  according  to  Jewish  ideas  or  teach- 
ings. 

The  Judaizers  clamored  for  other  criterions ; not  so 
“James,  Cephas,  and  John.”  The  Century,  XXXII.  487. 

Specifically — 2.  One  of  a class  of  persons  in 
the  early  church  who,  though  converted  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  still  insisted  on  obe- 
dience to  the  Mosaic  law.  Also  called  Jewish  judcock , (jud'kok), 

Christian. 

Also  spelled  Judaiser.  „ . 

Judas  (jo'das),  n.  [=  F.  Judas,  a treacherous  juddock  (jud'ok),  n.  Same  a,s  judcoclc. 
person,  a peephole  (so  called  with  reference  to  Judean,  Judsean  (jij-de'an),  a.  and  n. 

the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the  TJ ' r'~  T — :~v 

apostles),  < .LL.  Judas,  < Gr.  ’lovdag,  Judas, 

Judah,  Jude,  a Grecized  form  of  Judah,  < Heb. 

Yehudah,  Judah,  a name  first  known  as  that  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob:  see  Judean,  Jew.] 

1.  A treacherous  person;  one  who  betrays  un- 
der the  semblance  of  friendship. — 2.  [1.  c.]  In 
some  old  houses,  a lattice  with  small  openings 
in  a door,  through  which  those  inside  could* a Jew. 
look  without  being  seen:  designed  to  prevent  judge  (juj). 


hanged  himself 
on  a tree  of  this 
kind.  Cf.  Jew’s- 
ear.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, the  Cercis 
Siliquastrum  of 
southern  Europe, 
a small  legumi- 
nous tree  with 
handsome  purple 
flowers. — 2.  The 
similar  American 
tree,  Cercis  Cana- 
densis, the  red- 
bud.—3.  The  el- 
der-tree of  the 
old  world,  Sambu- 
cus  nigra,  which 
grows  to  a height 
of  25  feet.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — California 
Judas-tree,  Cercis 
occidentalis. 


Judas-tree  or  Redbud  ( Cercis  Cana- 
densis). 

i,  branch  with  flowers ; 2,  branch  with 
leaves  and  fruit ; a,  flower. 


the  admission  of  objectionable  persons. 

A judas  [in  certain  old  Parisian  houses]  is  a square  iron 
lattice,  with  such  small  spaces  in  the  metal  that  no  wea- 
pon could  be  thrust  through  them  while  the  warder  was 
reconnoitering  the  visitor.  Some  judases  have  a double 
lattice ; all  have  an  iron  flap  inside  to  keep  inquisitive 
eyes  from  prying  into  the  house  and  yard. 

The  Century , XXYII.  75. 

Hence — 3.  [Z.  c.]  In  a prison,  a small  opening 
in  the  door  or  -wall  of  a cell  to  enable  the  guards 
to  watch  the  prisoners ; a judas-hole. 

Immediately  over  it  [a  door]  is  a narrow  horizontal  slit 
about  as  large  as  the  opening  for  letters  in  a street  letter- 
box, covered  by  a pivoted  strip  of  wood  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  like  the  blade  of  a jack-knife  so  as  to 
open  or  close  the  aperture.  This  contrivance,  which  is 
known  to  the  political  prisoners  as  the  Judas , enables 
the  guard  to  look  into  the  cell  at  any  time  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  occupant. 

The  Century , XXXY.  522. 

Judas  of  the  paschal.  See  the  extract. 

This  wooden  imitation  of  a candle,  which  rested  on  the 
socket  of  the  middle  branch  [of  the  seven-branched  can- 
dlestick] was  called  — it  is  not  known  why  — the  J udas  of 
the  paschal,  at  the  top  of  which  was  let  in  the  true  wax 
candle.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  244. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremo-  Judas-colored  (jo'das-kuHord),  a.  Red:  ap- 


plied to  hair,  from  the  notion  that  Judas  had 
red  hair. 

I do  not  like  his  oath,  there’s  treachery  in  that  Judas- 
colour'd  beard.  Dryden,  Amboyna. 

With  leering  Looks,  Bullfac’d  and  Freckled  fair. 

With  two  left  Legs,  and  Judas-colour' d Hair. 

Dryden,  On  Jacob  Tonson. 

The  revenue  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  termed,  was  man-  Tu(las_cur,  (jo  ' das-kup),  n.  A wooden  bowl 

ranch  of  the  excheouer.  termed  the  ° 


nies. — 3.  A Jewish  quarter  or  Jewry.  [Rare.] 
The  Jews  had  also  their  Jewerie,  or  Judaisme,  not  for 
a “corporation"  merely,  but  also  for  the  requirements  of 
their  faith  and  worship,  and  for  their  living  together. 

Mayhew , London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  128. 
The  Judaism,  in  Eng.  hist.,  a term  used  to  designate  reve- 
nues arising  from  exactions  imposed  on  Jews. 


n.  [Also  juddock,  jedcock.]  Same  as  jack- 
snipe,  1. 

:k  dud' ok),  n.  same  stsjuacocK. 

a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Judceus,  < Gr.  ’I ovSaiog,  Jewish,  a Jew,  < ’I ovSaia, 
Judea,  Palestine,  < Heb.  Yehudah,  Judah,  son 
of  Jacob,  whose  name  was  also  given  to  the 
kingdom  so  called:  see  Judas,  Jew.]  I.  a. 
Relating  to  Judea,  the  southernmost  division 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  lying  south 
of  Samaria. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Judea; 

[<  ME.  jugge,  juge,  < OF.  juge, 
F.  juge  - - Pr.  jutge  - Sp.  juez  - Pg.  juiz  = It. 
giudice,  < L.  judex  ( judic -),  one  who  declares 
the  law,  a judge,  < jus,  the  law,  + dicere,  say, 
declare:  see  jus2  and  diction.  Cf.  judge, ».]  1. 
A public  officer  invested  with  authority  to  hear 
and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  and  to 
administer  justice  between  parties  in  courts 
held  for  the  purpose ; a public  officer  appointed 
to  exercise  the  judicial  power;  a justice;  a 
magistrate. 

But  seldome  sitts  the  iudge  that  may  not  erre. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  v. 
The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met. 

The  judges  all  ranged : a terrible  show ! 

Bay,  Beggar’s  Opera,  iii.  2. 

2.  leap.]  A title  of  God  as  supreme  arbiter  of 
all  things. 

The  Lord  the  Judge  he  judge  this  day  between  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Ammon.  Judges  xi.  27. 

3.  In  a more  general  sense,  any  one  intrusted 
with  authority  to  arbitrate  on  the  rights  of 
others : as,  no  man  ought  to  he  a judge  in  his 
own  cause. — 4.  A person  appointed  to  decide 
in  any  competition  or  contest;  an  authorized 
arbiter : as,  to  make  one  a judge  in  a dispute ; 
the  judges  of  a competitive  exhibition. 

The  controverse  of  beauties  soveraine  grace; 

In  which,  to  her  that  doth  the  most  excell, 

Shall  fall  the  girdle  of  faire  Florimell.  . . . 

The  judges,  which  thereto  selected  were. 

Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  6. 


aged  by  a separate  branch  of  the  exchequer,  termed  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews.  -S'.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  1. 90. 

Judaist  (jo'da-ist),  n.  [<  Juda(ism)  + -ist.]  An 
adherent  of  Judaism;  a Judaizer. 

Jlldaistic  (jo-da-is'tik),  a.  [<  Judaist  + -ic.] 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  Judaism. 

Judaistically  (jo-da-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a Ju- 
daistic  manner;  with  a tendency  to  Judaism. 

It  can  have  been  designed  only  for  Judaistically- dis- 
posed readers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  729. 

Judaization  (jo'-'da-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Judaize  Judas-light  (jo'das-Ht),  n, 

+ -ation.]  The  act  of  Judaizing;  a conform-  0f  the  paschal  candle, 
ing  to  the  Jewish  religion  or  ritual.  Also  Judaslyt  (jo'das-li),  a.  [<  Judas  (see  Judas) 
spelled  Judaisation.  + -ty1.]  Like  Judas;  treacherous. 

Judaize  (jo  da-iz),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  Judaized,  Shall  any  of  them  prove  a devil  as  Christ  said  of  Judas? 

ppr.  Judaizing.  [<  F.  judaiser  = bp.  ju.da.izar  or  ever>  as  these  with  us  of  late,  have  to  do  with  any 
= Pg.  judaisar  = It.  giudaizzare,  < LL.  Judai-  devilish  or  Juiasly  fact?  Bp.  Andrews,  Works,  1. 15. 
zare,  < Gr.  ’I ovSal&tv,  live  or  act  in  the  manner  Judaslvt  (io'das-li),  adv.  . [<  Judas  (see  Judas ) 
of  the  Jews,  < ’lovdaioc,  a Jew : see  Judean. ] ■ - - - - - " - ' ■ - 

I.  intrans.  1.  To  conform  to  Judaism  in  any 


used  in  medievaltimes  at  monastic  and  domes- 
tic refections  on  Maundy  Thursday  evenings. 
Judas-ear  (jo'das-er),  n.  Same  as  Jew’s-ear. 
judas-hole  (jo'das-hol),  n.  A small  trap  or 
hole  in  a door  made  for  peering  or  watching, 
either  from  within  or  from  without.  Also 
judas.  See  judas,  3. 

He  knew  the  world  as  he  had  seen  it  through  judas- 
holes,  chiefly  in  its  foulness  and  impurity. 

C.  Reads,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

A wooden  imitation 


respect ; adopt  or  affect  the  manners  or  customs 
of  the  Jews. 

They  say  . . . that  usurers  should  have  orange-tawny 
bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize. 

Bacon,  Usury  (ed.  1887). 


+ -ly2.]  Like  Judas ; treacherously. 

Thou  shalt  vnderstand,  most  deare  reader,  that  William 
Tyndall  was  Judasly  betrayed  by  an  Englisheman. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  429. 

Jonas  . . . hyred  a shyppe  to  thentent  he  myght  Ju- 
dasly flee  from  the  face  of  our  lorde  God. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Works,  p.  203. 


O,  Heaven  too  judge  how  I love  Valentine. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4,  36. 

5.  A person  skilled  in  determining  the  true 
nature  or  quality  of  anything;  one  qualified  or 
able  to  discriminate,  as  between  good  and  had, 
right  and  wrong,  genuine  and  spurious,  etc.; 
a connoisseur;  an  expert:  as,  a judge  of  wines 
or  of  paintings;  a judge  of  character  or  of 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Brisk,  you’re  a Judge : was  ever  anything  so  well 
bred  as  my  Lord?  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  ii.  2. 

A man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  may  he  a good  judge  of 
poetry  or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a painting. 

Dryden. 

6.  In  Jewish  hist.,  an  administrative  officer  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  state  in  the 
intermediate  period  between  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua  and  that  of  the  kings.  These 
officers  were  generally  military  leaders,  without  any  regu- 
lar transmission  of  their  authority,  not  supreme  magis- 
trates succeeding  to  the  rule  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  None 
of  the  judges  had  authority  over  ail  the  tribes,  and  some- 
times two  or  more  were  contemporaneous. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel  was  old,  that  he  made 
his  sons  judges  over  Israel.  1 Sam.  viii.  1. 

7.  leap.]  pi.  The  seventh  book  of  the  Bible, 
properly  the  “Book  of  Judges”  ( Liber  Judicum, 
Vulgate).  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Israelites  un- 


judge 

der  the  administration  of  the  judges  from  the  death  of 
Joshua  to  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Samuel.  The  date 
and  authorship  are  unknown.  Some  critics  regard  Sam- 
uel  as  the  author ; others  find  traees  of  several  authors 
or  compilers,  and  place  the  final  revision  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century  b.  c. 

8.  In  coal-mining,  the  measuring-rod  with  which 
the  depth  of  a holing  or  jad  is  ascertained. 

Associate  judge,  the  designation  usually  given 
to  each  of  the  judges  of  a court  other  than  the  chief  or  pre- 
siding judge.— Chief  judge,  a judge  who  presides  over  the 
sessions  and  deliberations  of  a court.  The  office  of  chief 
judge  is  often  a distinct  office,  having  a slightly  higher 
salary;  but  in  some  cases  the  position  belongs  to  the 
member  of  the  court  who  may  be  chosen  by  his  associates 
or  who  is  entitled  to  it  by  virtue  of  seniority  in  office.— 
Circuit  judge,  (a)  The  judge  of  a circuit  court ; specifi- 
cally, in  the  United  States,  the  judge  appointed  to  preside 
over  one  of  the  nine  circuits  into  which  the  country  is 
divided.  A circuit  court  is  commonly  held  by  him  with 
the  district  judge,  or  with  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
but  it  may  be  held  by  any  one  of  the  three  alone,  or  by 
any  two  together.  Formerly  the  justice  of  the  Supreme 
k allotted  to  a circuit  was  called  the  circuit  judge. 
W ihe  terra  has  sometimes  been  employed  to  designate  a 
special  judge,  or  one  of  a class  of  special  judges,  added  to 
a court  for  the  purpose  of  holding  trials,  but  without  be- 
“5®  “fl^Ter  °f  a banc.- City  judge,  the  usual 

title  m the  United  States  of  a local  magistrate  having  crim- 
inal or  civil  jurisdiction  or  both,  within  the  limits  of  a 
?ltY~  Cpunty  judge,  a local  magistrate  having  a limited 
jurisdiction  within  a county.  — District  judge,  a judge 
whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  a particular  district  • 

Clficallv.  in  thft  fTnit.AH  Sfatoa 
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2.  To  try  at  the  bar  of  justice ; pass  judgment 
upon. 

God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Eccl.  iii.  17. 

3.  To  pass  sentence  upon  ; adjudge:  sentence: 
condemn.  [Rare.] 

And  the  barouns  and  alle  the  peple  seide  she  was  no- 
thmge  trewe,  and  thei  Iuged  [her]  to  be  brent. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  430. 
Vpon  the  oon  of  them  our  Savyor  stode  whanne  he  was 
jugede  to  Deth.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  32. 

4.  To  form  a judgment  or  opinion  of  or  upon : 
decide  upon  critically ; estimate. 

Some  censure  this  act  as  cruel  and  tyrannical ; but,  con- 
sider d well,  it  may  b e judg’d  more  favourably. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 
We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing 
while  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done. 

Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  i. 

5.  To  hold  as  an  opinion;  esteem;  consider. 

If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord. 

Acts  xvi.  15. 

If  men  judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to  action, 
they  judge  well.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  109. 
[Re]  judged  it  highly  expedient  to  use  despatch. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxi. 

=Syn. 
gard. 


5.  To  account,  hold,  believe,  deem,  consider,  re- 

See  advo- 


wuimcu  Lua.  particular  district ; spe-  card 

cifleally,  in  the  United  States,  the  judge  of  a district  court  nrivTA/ioi-A  /•  •/  i/  - i -j_\ 

m one  of  the  numerous  districts  into  which  the  country  is  J^dgG-aaVOCate  (juj  ad  VO-kat),  n 
divided  for  judicial  purposes,  there  being  usually  two  or  . ca*e‘ 

®ac‘h  state  — Judge  ordinary,  in  judgemant.  n.  [<  ME.  juggeman;  < judge  4- 
England,  foimerly,  the  judge  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  man.l  A judge  * doomsma  n ** 

Matrimonial  Causes.  - Judges’  chambers.  See  cham-  „ „ J . . g ’ aooms™an- 

oer. — Lay  judge,  a judge  who  is  not  a lawyer.— Muni-  arely  th ejuggemen  demed  hym  to  dye, 

Cipal  judge.  Same  as  city  judge. — Presiding  judge  , Prestis  mid  prelatis  to  Pilate  made  preysing, 

(<z)  The  judge  for  the  time  being  holding  a court  or  me-  4nd  alls  cursid  caytiffis  and  kene  on  criste  gan  thei  crie, 
siding  in  a court.  ( b ) A chief  judge.—  Probate  judge  And  011  that  lele  lorde  made  manY  a lesyng. 
or  judge  of  probate,  a judge  having  jurisdiction  of  tes-  . , . York  Plays,  p.  427. 

tamentary  causes ; a surrogate.  — Puisne  judge,  a junior  judgement,  n.  See  judgment. 

courts*  of^comnion^aw^or *fi Giudee ^other  Hinn*  °?e.  who  ^d?es  or  a 
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courts  of  common  law  for  a judge  other  than  the  chief 
judge.  Side  judge,  a designation  sometimes  given  to  a 
magistrate,  or  each  of  two  magistrates,  of  inferior  rank 
associated  with  a magistrate  of  higher  grade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  a court.- Trial  judge,  the  judge 
before  whom  a cause  is  tried:  used  particularly  in  ap- 
pellate courts  to  designate  the  judge  whose  rulings  are 
brought  under  review.  = Syn.  1 and  3.  Judge,  Umpire, 
Referee,  Arbitrator;  justice,  arbiter.  Judge  is  a technical 
word  for  a legal  officer  with  duties  clearly  defined : as 
a judge  of  probate ; or  a general  word  for  a person  em- 
powered to  arbitrate  or  award  : as,  to  act  as  judge  at  con- 
tests, an  exhibition  of  paintings,  a competitive  exami- 
nation, etc.  Umpire  is  a name  applied  to  the  person 
selected  to  decide  all  disputed  points  connected  with  a 
public  contest : as,  the  umpire  in  a game  of  base-ball 
Referee  is  somewhat  more  loosely  used.  In  legal  usage 
referee  means  one  to  whom  a pending  cause  or  some 
branch  of  it  is  referred,  with  the  sanction  of  the  court 
to  act  in  place  of  the  judge,  or  in  aid  of  his  determination! 
the  result  being  a decision  of  the  court ; while  an  arbi- 
trator is  one  to  whom  a question  is  referred  simply  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  without  sanction  of  the  court, 
ihe  reference  of  a nftnrlincy  ii tn  on  — ji. 
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judicial  or  critical  opinion ; a judge. 

Readie  speakers  generallie  be  not  the  best,  playnest, 
a^d.w*ses^  writers,  nor  yet  the  deepest  iudgers  in  weightie 
affaires.  Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  115. 

That  within  her  which  a wanton  fool 
Or  hasty  judder  would  have  call’d  her  guilt 
Made  her  cheek  burn.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

judgeship  (juj'ship), n.  [< judge  + -ship.]  The 
office  of  a judge ; authority  to  judge ; also,  the 
period  of  incumbency  of  a judge. 

To  pass  over  those  concerning  the  Pope,  his  universal 
pastourship,  judgship  in  controversies,  power  to  call  coun- 
cldS*  Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy, 

judginglyf  (juj'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
judge ; as  one  qualified  to  judge ; judiciously. 

This  work  neither  his  own  ministers  nor  any  els  can  dis- 
cerningly anough  or  judgingly  perform  without  his  own 
immediat  direction,  in  his  own  fit  season. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 


™ y ’ wlulout'  sanction  ot  the  court. 

Ihe  reference  of :a  pending  cause  to  an  arbitrator  takes  it  iud  ^nation!  (mi  mot'i  Von  ? 

out  of  court,  and  precludes  further  proceedings  in  court.  J quJ~?lat  a-  <Jd(lf/e 

In  a boxmg-match,  boat-race,  foot- ball  game  etc  there/-  T -matical,  asm  dogmatical.]  Judicious;  skil 
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In  a boxing-match,  boat-race,  foot- ball  game,  etc.,  the  ref- 
eree  is  the  same  as  an  umpire.  Sometimes  an  umpire 
is  legally  appointed  to  decide  where  arbitrators  disagree. 
Ihus  all  these  words  may  have  technical  senses  when  used 
★as  legal  terms. 

judge  (juj),  v.  ;•  pret.  and  pp.  judged,  pinv.  judg- 
ing. [<  ME.  juggen,  jugen,  < OP.  iuaer.  P.  iu 


dares  the  law,  a judge  : see  judge,  n.  Cf.  ad- 
judge, adjudicate. ] X,  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a 
judge ; pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  a cause 
or  controversy ; pass  judgment. 

The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  Gen.  xvi.  5. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Forwith  what  judg- 
ment ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged.  Mat.  vii.  1,  2. 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge  — far  less  condemn.  Byron. 

2.  To  form  a judgment  or  mental  assertion ; 
say  to  one’s  self  that  so  and  so  is  or  is  not 
true ; make  up  one’s  mind  about  the  truth  of 
a matter. 

When  I shal  conferee  the  thinges  I see  with  those  I 
haue  read,  I will  iudge  accordingly. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  247. 

We  uniformly  judge  improperly  when  we  assent  to  what 
we  do  not  clearly  perceive,  although  our  judgment  mav 
chance  to  be  true. 

Descartes,  Prin.  of  Philos,  (tr.  by  Veitch),  i.  § 44. 

3.  To  make  a critical  determination;  decide 
as  to  what  is  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  genuine 
or  spurious,  etc. ; estimate  the  value  or  magni- 
tude of  anything. 

are  employed  to  judge  of  commodities,  such  as  raw 
silk,  by  handling  them. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 80. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  hear  and  determine  authori- 
tatively, as  a cause  or  controversy;  examine 
into  and  decide  upon. 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  received,  hut  at  the 
hands  of  such  as,  being  above  us,  have  power  to  examine 
and  judge  our  deeds.  u oolcer,  Eccles.  Polity  i 9 
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ml;  done  with  or  manifesting  good  judgment. 
[Colloq.] 

, So  a judgmatical  rap  over  the  head  stiffened  the  lying 
impostor  for  a time.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxvi 

The  tone  [of  the  book]  is  moderate  and  judgmatical 
^throughout.  Atherueum,  No.  3186,  p.  680. 

[<  ME. 
jugement 

- ./  - — --  — . ■ i"  j i., ... . w; m , = Pg.  julga- 

mento  = It.  giudicamento,  ( ML.  judicamentuni 
a judgment,  < L . judicare,  judge:  see  judge,  u.l 
1.  The  faculty  of  judging.  ’ J 

When  one  goeth  about  to  prove  anything,  he  must  flrste 
invente  somewhat  to  prove  his  cause,  the  whiche  when  he 
hath  dooen,  he  must  us e judgemente  bothe  in  framyng  the 
same  reason  so  invented,  and  also  to  see  whether  it  serveth 
for  the  purpose  or  not. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1552). 
Specifically  — (a)  The  intellectual  power  of  perceiving  re- 
lations between  ideas,  as  the  relations  of  similarity  dif- 
ference, etc.  ’ 

When  the  notice  touches  upon  two  or  more  ideas  toge- 
ther, there  generally  arises  another,  not  compounded'  or 
extracted  from  them,  but  generated  by  them  — to  wit  an 
idea  of  comparison,  resemblance,  identity,  difference,  rela- 
tion, distance,  number,  situation,  or  other  circumstance 
belonging  to  them : all  which,  in  metaphysical  language 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  judgment.  ’ 
A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  xi. 
(6)  The  power  of  recognizing  the  true  or  just  relations  be- 
tween ideas;  the  power  of  judging  wisely  and  justly ; cor- 
rect, sound,  or  acute  intellectual  perception ; understand- 
lng ; good  sense. 

And  hence  perhaps  may  be  given  some  reason  for  that 
common  observation  that  men  who  have  a great  deal  of 
wit  and  prompt  memories  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment  or  deepest  reason  ; for,  wit  lying  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas  and  putting  those  together  with  quick- 
ness and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance 
or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and 
agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy,  judgment  on  the  contrary 
lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  dif- 
ference, thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  § 2. 
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To  speak  therefore  of  judgment  as  it  is  in  the  best  poets ; 
they  who  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  want  other 
helps  than  from  it,  within.  As  for  example,  you  would  be 
loth  to  say  that  he  who  is  endued  with  a sound  judgment 
has  no  need  of  histoiy,  geography,  or  moral  philosophy,  to 
write  correctly . J udgment  is  indeed  the  master-workman 
in  a play ; but  he  requires  many  subordinate  hands,  many 
tools  to  his  assistance.  Dryden , Dramatick  Poesy. 

2.  The  act  of  judging.  <b)  The  act  of  affirming  (or 
denying)  a relation  (as  of  similarity  or  difference)  between 
two  ideas. 

Judgment  ...  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but 
presumed  to  be  so. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xiv.  4. 

(&)  The  process  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  or  decision ; the 
determination  of  a doubtful  or  debatable  matter. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment. 

Lev.  xix.  15. 

A Daniel  come  to  judgement ! yea,  a Daniel ! 

0 wise  young  judge,  how  I do  honour  thee ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1,  223. 

3.  The  product  of  the  mental  act  of  judging;  the 
recognition  of  a relation  between  objects;  a 
mental  affirmation  or  proposition;  the  thought 
that  a given  general  representation  is  really 
applicable  to  a certain  object;  the  actual  con- 
sciousness of  belief.  The  Kantian  logicians  speak 
of  judgments  where  other  logicians  speak  of  propositions, 
m order  to  show  that  they  study  thought,  and  not  merely 
its  expression  in  language. 

We  find  him  [Kant]  distinguishing  two  kinds  ol  judg- 
ments  ; judgments  of  perception,  and  judgments  of  experi- 
ence. Ihe  former  are  judgments  which  merely  express  a 
connection  of  individual  experience,  and  which,  therefore, 
give  rise  only  to  a subjective  association  of  ideas.  The 
latter  are  judgments  in  which  the  connection  is  determined 
^ie  ca^eSories,  and  which  therefore  express  an 
objective  relation  of  things. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  354. 
■^n*^ccul  a^e  fadgment  is  one  which  corresponds  precise- 
ly to  the  realities  represented,  or  which  faithfully  expresses 
the  relations  of  things. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  408. 

4.  The  decision  of  a judge,  or  of  one  acting  as  a 
judge;  an  authoritative  determination;  specif- 
ically,  the  judicial  decision  of  a cause  in  court ; 
adjudication;  award;  sentence. 

i TJlan,  comaun<Je<I  the  kynge  leodogan  that  Iugement 
sholde  be  yoven  be  the  rede  of  his  barouns. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  469. 
Another  Difference  . . . was  between  the  two  Arch- 
bishops of  England,  about  the  Jurisdiction  of  Canterbury 
over  York,  which  being  referred  to  the  Pope,  he  gave 
Judgment  on  Canterbury’s  Side.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  58. 

The  Lord  and  his  Spirit  puts  into  the  preacher’s  mouth 
a judgment  against  oppression,  against  extortion,  against 
usury,  and  he  utters  that  judgment.  Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

Specifically— (a)  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  m a common-law  action,  as  distinguished  from  a 
decree  in  chancery;  ( b ) the  determination  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties  in  any  action,  legal  or  equitable,  under  the 
reformed  procedure ; (c)  the  document  embodying  such 
determination.  When  those  lights  have  been  conceded, 
or  established  by  evidence,  and  it  only  remains  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  judgment,  the  judgment  is  called 
final.  If  before  enforcing  the  judgment  it  is  necessary  to 
take  proceedings  to  determine  the  application  of  those 
rights  as,  for  instance,  to  take  an  accounting,  or  to  turn 
lands  or  chattels  into  money  for  the  purpose  of  division  — 
the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  first  had  is 
an  interlocutory  judgment  or  decree ; and  after  such  fur- 
ther proceedings  have  been  had  the  court  gives  a final 
kUCa  ent  °F  decree»  can  be  immediately  enforced. 

5.  An  opinion  formed  or  put  forth ; a conclu- 
sion drawn  from  premises;  a decision  based 
on  observation  or  belief ; an  estimate;  a view. 

By  the  judgment  of  the  most  authentical  physicians. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 
Where  blind  and  naked  Ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments,  unashamed, 

On  all  things  all  day  long. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

6.  A divine  allotment  or  dispensation ; a decree 
or  commandment  of  God;  specifically,  an  event 
or  experience  regarded  as  a direct  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  will,  especially  of  the  divine 
displeasure. 

How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments!  Rom.  xi.  33. 

You  have  more  fearful  Examples  of  miraculous  Judge- 
ments in  this  particular  [of  swearing],  than  of  any  other 
k'in-  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

Through  thorns  of  judgment  mercies  bloom 
In  sweet  relief.  Whittier,  Anniversary  Poem. 

7.  The  final  trial  of  the  human  race  in  the  fu- 
ture state ; the  judgment-day. 

The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate  ...  he 
hath  reserved  . . . unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

Jude  6. 

One  that,  before  the  judgement,  carries  poor  souls  to  hell. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2,  40. 

Accumulative  Judgment.  See  accumulative.— Alter- 
native judgment.  See  alternative. — Arrest  of  judg- 
ment. See  arrestt. — Breastplate  of  judgment.  See 
breastplate,  1.  — Confession  of  judgment.  See  confes- 
sion. — Constitutive,  regulative  j udgment.  See  prin- 
ciple. — Critical  suspension  of  j udgment.  See  critical. 
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—Declaratory  Judgment.  See  declaratory.— Deflni- 
tive,  determinative,  or  final  judgment,  the  decision 
of  the  mind  that  a certain  relation  is  true,  and  that  the 
matter  requires  no  further  examination. — Demonstra- 
tive, determinate,  discursive  judgment.  See  the 
adjectives.— Disjunctive  judgment.  Same  as  alter- 
native judgment.— Esthetic  judgment,  a judgment  of 
taste ; a judgment  which  pronounces  an  object  to  be  sub- 
lime or  beautiful,  or  the  contrary. — Explicative  judg- 
ment. See  explicative.—  Function  of  judgment.  See 
function.— Immanent  judgment,  a judgment  concern- 
ing things  of  nature  and  experience.  — Interlocutory,  in- 
terrogative, etc.,  judgment.  See  the  adjectives.— In- 
tuitive judgment,  a judgment  which  is  based  on  direct 
perception.—  Judgment  by  confession.  See  confession. 
— Judgment  by  default.  See  default. — Judgment 
creditor,  a creditor  who  has  reduced  his  claim  to  judg- 
ment; a creditor  who  has  recovered  judgment  award- 
ing his  payment.— Judgment  creditor’s  action,  an 
action  by  a judgment  creditor  to  enforce  payment.  See 
equity. — Judgment  debt.  See  debt.—  Judgment  debt- 
or. See  debtor. — Judgment  in  personam,  a judgment 
which  binds  only  the  right  of  a party  and  his  represen- 
tatives, as  distinguished  from  a judgment  in  rein,  which 
is  available  as  conclusive  respecting  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject of  action  against  all  the  world.—  Judgment  non  ob- 
stante, judgment  non  obstante  veredicto,  at  common 
law , a judgment  rendered  by  the  court  notwithstanding  a 
contrary  verdict,  as,  for  instance,  because  some  matter  re- 
lied on  in  avoidance  and  found  to  be  true  by  the  verdict 
is  insufficient  in  law.— Judgment  of  experience,  an 
empirical  judgment  having  objective  validity. — Judg- 
ment Of  God,  a phrase  formerly  applied  to  extraordi- 
nary trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  by  arms  and  single  combat, 
by  ordeal,  etc.,  it  being  imagined  that  God  would  work 
a miracle  to  vindicate  innocence.  — Judgment  Of  per- 
ception, the  judgment  by  which  a given  sense-process  is 
referred  to  an  existing  object. — Judgment  of  retraxit,  a 
judgment  suffered  at  common  law  by  a plaintiff  volun- 
tarily retracting  his  claim. — Judgment  record  or  roll. 
(a)  In  ancient  common  law  practice,  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment upon  which  the  record  terminating  in  a judgment 
was  engrossed,  for  permanent  preservation.  Hence — ( b ) 
In  modern  practice,  the  documents  (usually  the  pro- 
cess complaint,  answer,  verdict  or  findings  and  judg- 
ment thereon)  fastened  and  folded  together,  and  filed 
as  the  record  of  the  judgment. — Judgment  respon- 
deat OU3ter,  an  interlocutory  judgment  requiring  the 
defendant  to  put  in  a more  substantial  defense.— Pre- 
liminary judgment,  the  judgment  that  certain  prob- 
abilities require  the  examination  of  a given  hypothesis. — 
To  confess  judgment,  in  a general  sense,  to  acknowledge 
liability;  specifically,  to  give  a formal  consent,  upon  which 
the  clerk  of  a court  or  a justice  may  enter  judgment  against 
the  consenting  party,  without  the  necessity  of  process  or 
pleading  for  the  bringing  of  an  action. — To  sit  in  judg- 
ment, to  exercise  the  function  of  a judge;  hence,  to  assume 
the  right  to  criticize  or  judge ; usually  in  an  adverse  sense. 
—Transcendent  judgment,  in  the  Kantian  terminology, 
a judgment  which  relates  to  an  object  which  can  never 
be  presented  in  experience.  = Syn.  1.  Judgment,  Saga- 
city, Perspicacity ; discrimination,  penetration,  wisdom, 
brains.  Judgment,  as  compared  with  sagacity  and  per- 
spicacity, is  a general  word  : as,  sound  judgment  in  busi- 
ness ; good  judgment  as  to  cloths.  Sagacity  is  a power  to 
discern  the  real  facts  of  a situation,  to  see  the  course  that 
is  wisest  to  avoid  failure  or  achieve  success.  (See  astute.) 
Sagacity  is  especially  the  word  applied  to  brutes  that  have 
a large  discernment  and  a quickness  of  mind  like  those 
of  man.  Perspicacity  is  essentially  the  same  as  discern- 
ment, except  that  it  is  more  vividly  figurative,  suggesting 
the  actual  use  of  the  eyes  in  looking  into  things.  See 
discernment. — 4.  Verdict,  Report,  etc.  See  decision  and 
inference.— 5.  Taste,  Judgment  (see  taste)',  opinion,  belief, 
conclusion. 

judgment-cap  (juj  ' ment-kap),  n.  Same  as 
black  cap  ( a ) (which  see,  under  cap). 
judgment-day  (juj'ment-da),  n.  In  theol.y  the 
last  day,  or  the  day  when  final  judgment  will 
be  pronounced  on  the  subjects  of  God’s  moral 
government;  doomsday.  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians hold  to  two  judgment-days  : the  first  at  death,  when 
the  eternal  lot  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  God  — this 
being  designated  the  private  or  particular  judgment ; the 
second,  the  great  or  general  judgment-day,  at  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgement-day 

So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
judgment-hall  (juj'ment-hal),  n.  A hall  where 
courts  are  held. 

Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  again,  and  called 
Jesus.  John  xviii.  33. 

judgment-note  (jnj'ment-not),  n.  A promis- 
sory note  of  the  usual  form,  containing  also  a 
power  of  attorney  to  appear  and  confess  judg- 
ment for  the  sum  therein  named.  It  is  not 
negotiable.  Bouvier. 

judgment-seat  (juj'ment-set),  n.  A seat  or 
place  of  judgment;  specifically,  the  seat  or 
bench  on  which  judges  sit  in  court. 

Pilate  . . . sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat  in  a place 
that  is  called  the  Pavement.  John  six.  13. 

We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

Rom.  xiv.  10. 

Judica  (jo'di-ka),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
opening  words  in  Latin  of  the  introit,  the  43d 
Psalm,  Judica  me,  Dews,  “Judge  me,  O God”:  L. 
jwclica,  2d  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  judicare,  judge: 
see  judge,  u.]  A name  sometimes  given  in  Eng- 
land to  Passion  Sunday,  or  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent. 

judicable  (jo'di-ka-bl),  a.  [=  It.  giudicaUle, 
< LL.  judicaUlis,  that  can  be  judged,  < L.  ju- 
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dicare,  judge:  see  judge,  «.]  Capable  of  being 
judged  or  tried. 

They  were  heretics  . . . towards  God  and  towards  man, 
and  judicable  in  both  tribunals. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  315. 

judicative  (jci'di-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  F.judicatif  = 
Pr.  judicatiu  =It.  giudicativo,  < L.  as  if  *judica- 
tivus,  < judicare,  judge:  see  judge,  i’.]  Having 
ability  to  judge;  judging. 

The  former  is  but  an  act  of  th e judicative  faculty. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  492. 

The  judicative  power  as  to  writing,  speaking,  or  pub- 
lishing of  gross  reflections  upon  the  whole  parliament  or 
upon  either  house,  though  perhaps  originally  question- 
able, seems  now  of  too  long  a standing  and  of  too  much 
frequency  in  practice  to  he  well  counteracted. 

Hargrave , Juridical  Arguments,  II.  183. 

judicatory  (jo'di-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
giudicatorio,  < LL.  judicatorius,  pertaining  to 
judging  (neut.  judicatorium,  a court  of  justice), 
< L.  judicare,  judge  : see  judge,  r.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  passing  of  judgment;  belonging 
to  the  administration  of  justice ; dispensing 
justice. 

He  who  had  power  to  admonish  had  also  power  to  re- 
ject in  an  authoritative  or  judicatory  way. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  5. 

II.  n .;  pi  .judicatories  (-riz).  1.  A court  of 
justice ; a tribunal ; any  body  of  persons  en- 
dowed with  judicial  authority:  as,  a church 
judicatory. 

To  have  brought  the  King  to  condign  punishment  hath 
not  broke  the  Covnant,  but  it  would  have  broke  the  Cov- 
nant  to  have  sav’d  him  from  those  Judicatories  which  both 
Nations  declar’d  in  that  Covnant  to  be  supreme  against 
any  person  whatsoever.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

2.  Administration  of  justice. 

No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supreme  court 
of  judicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

judicature  (jo'di-ka-tur),  n.  [<  F .judicature  = 
Sp.  P g.judicatura  = Tt.  giudicatura , < ML .judi- 
catura,  < Ij.  judicare,  judge:  see  judge,  «>.]  1. 

The  power  of  administering  justice  by  legal 
trial  and  determination ; judicial  authority. 

Give  me  a man  that  buyes  a seat  of  judicature ; I dare 
not  trust  him  for  not  selling  of  justice. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Best  Bargain. 

The  Parliament  of  England  has  no  Arbitrary  Power  in 
point  of  Judicature,  but  in  point  of  making  Law  only. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  89. 

The  manorial  system,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
judicature  of  old  times,  are  either  falling  into  desuetude 
or  being  ruthlessly  abolished. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  51. 

2.  A court  of  justice ; a judicatory. 

One  of  the  five  judicatures  of  Palestine  was  held  at  it 
[SephonJ.  Pococke , Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  62. 

3f.  Legality ; lawfulness,  as  constituted  by  stat- 
ute or  enactment. 

Our  Saviour  disputes  not  here  the  judicature  (for  that 
was  not  his  office)  but  the  morality  of  divorce.  Milton. 

4.  Extent  of  jurisdiction  of  a judge  or  court. — 
Judicature  Acts,  English  statutes  regarding  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  particularly  those 
of  1873  (36  and  37  Viet.,  c.  66),  1875  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  77), 
1877  (40  and  41  Viet.,  c.  9),  and  1881(44  and  45  Viet.,  c.  68), 
by  which  the  said  court  has  been  established  and  organ- 
ized in  its  two  permanent  divisions,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

judicial  (jo-disk'al),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  judicial  = 
It.  giudiciale,  giudiziale , < L.  judicialis,  of  or  be- 
longing to  a court  of  justice,  judicial,  < judi- 
cium, judgment,  decision  of  a court  of  justice, 
also  the  court  itself,  < judex  ( judic -),  a judge : 
see  judge,  ».]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a judge; 

proper  to  the  character  of  a judge  ; judge-like ; 
hence,  critical;  discriminating;  impartial;  for- 
merly, judicious. 

I know  I shall  bee  taxed  for  writing  so  much  of  my  selfe, 
but  I care  not  much,  because  the  iudiciall  know  there  are 
few  such  Souldiers  as  are  my  examples. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  92. 

Her  brains  a quiver  of  jests,  and  she  does  dart  them 
abroad  with  that  sweet,  loose,  and  judicial  action. 

B.  Jonson. 

I confesse  it  to  me  a meer  toy,  not  deserving  any  judi- 
cial man’s  view.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

His  mind  was  rather  judicial  than  forensic  in  its  cast. 

Sumner,  John  Pickering. 

A measure  of  calm  becomes  the  judicial  function,  and  a 
parent  or  teacher  carried  away  by  violent  feeling  is  unfit 
for  moral  control.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol. , p.  568. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  administration  of  justice; 
proper  to  a court  of  law;  consisting  of  or  re- 
sulting from  legal  inquiry  or  judgment:  as,  ju- 
dicial power  or  proceedings ; & judicial  decision, 
writ,  sale,  or  punishment. 

In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  judicial 
power  in  a peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed,  but 
not  removable  at  pleasure,  by  the  crown,  consists  one  main 
preservative  of  the  public  liberty.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 


judiciary 

3.  Enacted  by  statute,  or  established  by  con- 
stituted authority.  [Bare.] 

It  was  not  a moral,  but  a judicial  law,  and  so  was  abro- 
gated ; . . . which  law  the  ministry  of  Christ  came  not  to 
deal  with.  Milton. 

4.  Determinative;  giving  judgment ; deciding, 
as  about  a point  in  contest  or  about  future 
events : as,  judicial  astrology. 

Judicial  duels  (which  were  the  authorized  substitutes 
for  private  wars  between  families)  continued  in  France 
down  to  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 622. 

5.  Having  the  nature  of  a judgment  or  punish- 
ment. 

Judicial  blindness ; such  as  Pharaoh’s,  who,  from  resist- 
ing God’s  will,  at  length  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  darkness. 

J.  H.  Mewman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  221. 
Judicial  act,  an  act  involving  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power  (which  see,  below).  Hence — (a)  An  act  of  a court  or 
magistrate  in  deciding  a question  of  right  litigated  before 
him  or  referred  by  law  to  his  judgment.  (b)  An  act  of  any 
public  officer  involving  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  or 
discretion  on  a question  affecting  the  right  of  any  party. 
Thus,  the  act  of  the  fiscal  officer  of  a municipality  in  au- 
diting a claim  is  usually  judicial,  but  his  paying  a lawful 
warrant  or  order  for  payment  is  ministerial.  (See  minis- 
terial.) A judicial  act  implies  deliberation,  and  therefore, 
if  to  be  done  by  several  jointly,  those  who  are  to  do  it  must 
be  together  (or  under  modern  statutes  a majority  after  no- 
tice to  all) ; while  a ministerial  act  may  ordinarily,  unless 
otherwise  required  by  law,  be  the  concurrent  act  of  each 
separately. 

The  distinction  between  a judicial  and  a legislative  act 
is  well  defined.  The  one  determines  what  the  law  is,  and 
what  the  rights  of  parties  are,  with  reference  to  transac- 
tions already  had ; the  other  prescribes  what  the  law  shall 
be  in  future  cases  arising  under  it. 

Justice  Stephen  J.  Field , 99  U.  S.,  761. 

Judicial  astrology.  See  astrology.—  Judicial  bribery. 
See  bribery.— Judicial  comity,  the  deference  which 
courts  in  any  state  usually  pay  to  the  rules  of  law  main- 
tained in  other  states  or  nations,  although  different  from 
their  own,  in  cases  where  the  persons,  property,  or  trans- 
actions in  question  are  within  the  foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  laws  of  a state  can  have  no  extraterritorial  effect; 
but  when  a civil  controversy  arises  in  the  courts  of  one 
state  as  to  matters  wholly  or  partly  within  the  territory 
of  another,  and  the  law  of  the  two  states  differs,  and  there 
is  contest  as  to  which  ought  to  control  the  case,  the  courts 
often  apply  the  extraterritorial  law  to  extraterritorial 
persons  or  property,  etc.,  in  furtherance  of  justice  as  be- 
tween the  parties,  not  as  the  binding  rule  of  law,  but  by 
way  of  comity.— Judicial  confession.  See  confession,  1 
(d). — Judicial  declaration.  See  declaration.— Judicial 
discretion.  See  discretion.  — Judicial  evidence.  £ee 
evidence,  2 (d).— Judicial  i actor,  in  Scots  law,  a factor  or 
administrator  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session  (some- 
times by  the  sheriff),  on  special  application  by  petition, 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  which  render  the  appoint- 
ment necessary.  Such  factors  are  usually  appointed  in 
cases  where  a father  has  died  without  a settlement,  leav- 
ing his  children  in  pupilarity,  and  also  where  a party  has 
become  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. — Judicial 
murder,  the  execution  of  one  convicted  as  criminal  legal- 
ly, but  in  reality  unjustly.—  Judicial  notice.  See  notice. 
—Judicial  power,  (a)  The  authority  to  determine  rights 
of  person  or  property,  by  arbitrating  between  adversaries 
in  specific  controversies,  at  the  instance  of  a party  thereto. 
(b)Thepower  conferred  upon  and  exercised  by  the  judiciary 
or  a court  as  such,  (c)  A power  conferred  upon  a public 
officer  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion 
in  the  determination  of  questions  of  right  in  specific  cases 
affecting  the  interests  of  persons  or  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  ministerial  power,  or  authority  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  judicial  power  or  of  the  law. — Judicial 
sale,  a sale  made  pursuant  to  a specific  judgment,  decree, 
or  order  of  a judicial  tribunal,  as  distinguished  from  one 
made  by  a ministerial  officer  in  execution  of  process  to 
enforce  a money  judgment. — Judicial  separation.  See 
separation. 

judicially  (jo-dish'al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a judicial 
manner;  in  the  forms  of  legal  justice:  as,  a 
sentence  judicially  declared. 

When  the  cardinal  asked  Bilney  whether  he  had  not 
taken  the  oath  before  not  to  preach  or  defend  any  of 
Luther’s  doctrines,  he  confessed  he  had  done  it,  but  not 
judicially  (judicialiter  in  the  register^. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  i. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a judge,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  a pleader;  impartially. 

He  [the  critic]  should  discuss  the  subject-matter  judi- 
cially and  as  a whole,  . . . gauging  the  work  by  the  au- 
thor’s standard  as  well  as  his  own. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  53. 

3.  By  way  of  a judgment  or  punishment. 

Reflect  that  . . . those  truths  divine  . . . 

Are  never  long  vouchsaf’d,  if  push’d  aside,  . . . 

And  that,  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace, 

Error,  ana  darkness  occupy  their  piace. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  692. 

judiciary  (jij-dish'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ju- 
diciaire  — Sp.  Pg.  judiciario  = It.  giudiciario, 
< L.  judiciarius,  of  or  belonging  to  a court  of 
justice,  < judicium,  judgment,  a court  of  justice : 
see  judicial. ] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  courts  of  judi- 
cature or  legal  tribunals ; judicial. 

But  to  lay  such  a censure  on  a clergyman  as  a suspen- 
sion, without  proof,  in  a judiciary  proceeding,  was  con- 
trary both  to  law  and  justice. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1686. 


judiciary 

To  enable  the  federal  head  to  exercise  the  powers  given 
it  to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  organized  . . . into  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judiciary. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  64. 
Judiciary  Act,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of 
September  24th,  1789  (1  Stat.,  73),  establishing  the  federal 
courts  of  the  United  States,  defining  their  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  and  regulating  procedure:  now  embodied  with 

amend  mpnt.fl  in  the  nmviainno  r\(  1?  mriouil 
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Hark  ye,  don’t  you  marry  that  ill-manner'd  Jug,  the  rel- 
ict  of  a cheating  old  rogue  that  has  not  left  a foot  of  estate 
but  what  he  deserved  to  be  hang  d for. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Platonic  Lady,  iii. 
Bank-jug,  the  bird  Pkylloscopus  trochilus,  or  P.  rufus,  so 
called  from  the  site  and  shape  of  the  nest.  Also  bank- 
bottle. — Toby-Fiilpot  jug,  a jug  or  pitcher  having  the 
form  of  a man  with  a three-cornered  hat.  Generally  toby. 


KVMwa,  auu  i;3guiainiS  piuueuuie.  now  emuouiea  witn  iorm  of  a man  with  a three-cornered  hat.  Generally  tobu 
amendments  in  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  i-no-1  Hup-)  v t • nrot  anrl  rvn  tunnel 
— Judiciary  anathema.  See  aiwthema,  2.— Judiciary  i Pret-  PP;  3u9Qe(*\  PP1-  jug- 

- ’•  • - ° gmg.  [(.jug  1,  «.]  1.  To  put  into  a jug;  cook 

by  putting  into  a jug,  and  this  into  boiling  wa- 
ter.— 2.  To  commit  to  jail;  imprison.  [Low.] 
— Jugged  hare,  hare  cut  into  pieces  and  stewed  with 
wine  and  other  seasoning. 


Judiciary  anathema.  See  anathema,  2. — Judiciary 
astrology.  Same  as  judicial  astrology  (which  see,  under 
astrology). 

The  consideration  of  his  judiciary  astrology. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  164. 

Judiciary  law.  See  fowl.  D. 

II.  n.  That  branch  of  government  which  is  jug2  (jug),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jugged,  ppr.  jug 

ng.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  juke\jouW-.  Hardly  < 
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concerned  in  the  trial  and  determination  of 
controversies  between  parties  and  of  criminal 
prosecutions ; the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in 
a country;  the  judges  taken  collectively. 

The  committee  . . . reported  a provision  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend  to  all 
"questions  which  involved  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony.” Calhoun,  Works,  1.  245. 

judicious  (jq-dish'us),  a.  [=  P.  judicieux  = Sp. 
Pg.  judidoso  = It.  giudicioso,  < ML.  judiciosus, 
prudent,  judicious,  < L.  judicium,  judgment:  see 
judicial.]  1.  Having  or  exercising  sound  judg- 
ment; well-judging;  prudent;  discreet;  sensi- 
ble : as,  a judicious  parent  or  teacher ; a judi- 
cious historian. 

This  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the 
unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  29. 


ging.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  j uke1,jouk1. ' Hardly"  < 
Icel.  hjuka,  nurse,  cherish.]  To  nestle  together; 
collect  in  a covey,  as  partridges:  sometimes 
used  as  transitive  with  reflexive  pronoun. 

Yet  when  they  hear  the  questing  spaniels  gone. 
They  in  the  evening  get  together  all, 

With  pretty  jugging,  and  each  other  greet. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  (jueen  Margaret. 


JUg: 


2.  Manifesting  good  judgment ; well-judged ; 
carefully  considered  or  planned:  as,  a judicious 
use  of  time  or  money;  judicious  treatment  of  sn_._ 
the  insane.  4u°ct; 


(Jug)>  «•  *• ; pret.  and  pp.  jugged,  ppr.  jug- 
ging. [Imitative.  Cf.  juclc.]  To  utter  a par- 
ticular sound  resembling  this  word,  as  certain 
birds  do,  especially  the  nightingale. 

She  rthe  nightingale]  will  jug  it  forth,  but  cheerfully  and 
sweetly  too.  Partheneia  Sacra  (1638),  p.  140.  (Latham.) 

jug3  (jug),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chuk:  see 
jug3,  v.]  A sound  fancied  to  resemble  the  note 
uttered  by  the  nightingale  andsome  other  birds. 
Skelton. 


Hir  lug,  lug , lug  (in  griefe)  had  such  a grace. 

Gascoigne,  Complaint  of  Philomene  (ed.  Arber). 


juga,  «.  Plural  of  jugum. 

r „•  ...  , jugal  (jo'gal),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  jugal  = Pg.  iu- 

eral  sorts  of  \Vindsas myown  Observations’  and  the  X-  *matrimo  pertamil1?  to  a y?ke’  yoked, 

T~* — — * — -xt  — •*»  - - matrimonial,  \ jugum,  a yoke:  s gg  jugum. ^ J, 

a.  If.  Relating  to  a yoke  or  to  marriage ; con- 


ao  my  v*vu  vatioua  aim  me  ju- 

dicious  Informations  from  others  will  afford  me  Matter 
O'  no.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  2. 

A tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link’d. 

Courper,  Conversation,  1.  235. 
3f.  Relating  to  a court  or  to  the  administration 
of  justice;  judicial. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6,  127. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Prudent,  rational,  wise,  discreet,  intelli- 

fent,  skilful,  discerning,  sagacious,  sound,  cool,  politic, 
ee  sensible  and  astute. 

judiciously  (jS-dish'us-li),  adv.  In  a judicious 
manner ; with  good  judgment ; with  discretion 
or  wisdom. 

By  judiciously  availing  himself  of  several  . . . rare  mo- 
ments, he  [Temple]  succeeded  in  establishing  a high  char- 
acter for  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 


jugal. 

This  deed  was  done 

When  heaven  had  witness  to  the  jugal  knot; 

Only  the  barren  ceremony  wants, 

Which  by  an  adverse  father  is  abridg'd. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Lair  Quarrel,  ii.  2. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  jugal;  malar;  zygomatic. 
— Jugal  point.  See  craniometry.— Jugal  process  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  See  angu- 
lar processes,  under  angular. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  zygoma  or 
zygomatic  arch;  the  malar  bone,  or  principal 
cheek-bone,  especially  in  those  animals,  as 
birds,  in  which  it  is  a slender  rod  interposed 
between  a quadrate  or  quadratojugal  bone  and 
the  superior  maxillary  or  lacrymal  bone.  When 
short  and  stout,  as  in  man,  it  is  usually  called  the  malar, 
or  malar  bone.  See  quadratojugal.  See  cuts  under  Cy- 
clodus,  Gallince,  Ichthyosawria,  and  skull. 


\ L .jugatus  (=  E.  yoked), 


in  pairs : said  of  pinnately  compound  lea  ves : 
used  seldom  or  never  except  in  composition 


Judieiousness  Go-dish  us-nes),  n.  The  quality  jugata  (jo-ga/tii),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sc.  capita, 
3’  0r  °/  lng  0r  bemg  a0coi'd-  heads)-  neut-  P1’  'o£  L-  jugatus,  connected:  see 
•|udbr,Jie"t- . jugate.]  In  numis.,  two  or  more  heads  repre- 

Judy  (jo  di),  n. ; pi.  Judies  (-diz).  [A  familiar  sented  upon  a medal  side  by  side,  or  one  over- 
form  of  the  fern,  name  Judith.]  1.  The  pup-  *lapping  the  other, 
pet  taking  the  part  of  Punch’s  wife  in  a “Punch  jugate  (io'gat),  a.  K 
and  Judy”  show. — 2.  In  China,  a native  courte-  ' ' 

zan:  so  called  by  foreigners.  [Slang.] — 3.  A 
kelt,  or  spent  male  salmon.  [Local,  Ireland.] 
juelt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  jewel. 
juffert  (juf'er),  n.  [D.  juffer.]  In  carp.,  a 
piece  of  timber  four  or  five  inches  square, 
juft  (yoft),  n.  [Russ,  iuftu:  see  juchten.]  Same 
*as  juchten. 

jug1  (jug),  n.  [In  def.  1 (whence  def.  2)  of  prov.  , 

aer.  6 also  trom  the  name  Jug,  perhaps  with  al-  of  the  mmde.  j0hn  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

lusion  also  to  jug  in  def.  1.]  1 A vessel,  usu-  juget,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  judge. 
ally  made  of  earthenware,  metal,  or  glass,  of  va-  Chaucer. 

nous  sizes  and  shapes,  and  generally  provided  jugementt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  iuda- 
with  a handle  or  ear,  used  for  holding  and  con-  ment.  Chaucer. 

veymg  liquors;  a drinking-vessel;  a pitcher;  jugerum  (jo'je-rum),  n.  ■ pi.  juqera  (-ra).  [L.] 

a ewer;  m the  United  States,  specifically,  an  In  Itom.  antiq.,  the  common  measure’of  land 
earthenware  vessel  with  a swelling  or  a cyiin-  a surface  240  Roman  feet  long  and  120  wide’ 
drical  body,  a handle,  and  a narrow  neck  and  equal  to  0.622  acre,  or  0.252  hectare, 
onfice,  usually  stopped  by  a cork.  As  a quan-  jug-fishing  (jug 'fishing),  n.  A method  of  fish- 

1 TT  — -*■  1 ' f)  nint  irur  xxr-if-Vi  iVvvi nfir 


juggleress 

group  of  noble  falcons,  like  the  peregrine.  Its  nearest 
relatives  are  the  lanner,  Falco  saker,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  F . polyagrus,  the  American  lanner,  a common 
falcon  on  the  prairies  of  the  W estern  States.  Also  juqqur, 
and  lugger  or  luggur  falcon. 

Juggernaut  (jug^er-nat),  n.  [An  E.  rendering 
of  Hind.  Jagannath.']  1.  The  popular  form  of 
Jagannatha,  the  name  of  the  famous  Hindu  idol. 
See  Jagannatha , 2. 

About  the  year  1790  no  fewer  than  28  Hindus  were 
crushed  to  death  at  Ishera  on  the  Ganges,  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggurnaut.  Quoted  in  Asiatic  Journal,  XXIII.  702. 

2.  Figuratively,  something,  as  an  idea, custom, 
fashion,  requirement,  etc.,  to  which  one  either 
devotes  himself  or. is  blindly  sacrificed. 

Poor  Johnny  Tetterby  staggering  under  his  Moloch  of 
an  infant,  the  Juggernaut  that  crushed  all  his  enjoyments. 

Forster , Dickens,  II.  415. 
jugging  (jug'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  jug^,v.']  Jug- 
fishing. 

juggle1  (jug'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  juggled,  ppr. 
juggling.  [<  ME.  juglen,  jogelen,  juggle,  play 
false,  < OF.  jogler,  F.  jongler  = It.  giocolare , 
juggle,  < L.  joculari,  jest,  joke,  ML.  also  play 
tricks,  juggle,  < joculus , dim.  of  jocus,  a jest, 
joke:  see  joke,  jocular . ] I.  intrans.  1.  To  play 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ; perform  acts  whicn 
make  a show  of  extraordinary  powers ; practise 
legerdemain;  conjure. 

A juggling,  tooth-drawing,  prating  mountebank. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

What  juggling  was  there  upon  the  boardes  ! 

\Vhat  thrusting  of  knyves  through  many  a nose  ! 

What  bearynge  of  formes ! what  holdinge  of  swordes  ! 

What  puttynge  of  botkyns  throughe  legge  and  hose  ! 
Ingeland,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  287. 

2.  To  play  false;  practise  artifice  or  impos- 
ture. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  8,  19. 

I am  in  a riddling,  rather  juggling  indisposition,  fast 
and  loose,  and  therefore  dare  not  stir  far. 

Donne , Letters,  cxii. 

She  never  juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  understanding. 

Lamb,  Mackery  End. 

Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man  ! 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

n.  trans.  To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice ; 
impose  upon  by  sleight  of  hand ; trick. 

Is ’t  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3,  1. 

My  hope  is  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  juggl  d thus  out  of  their  faith  and  reli- 
gion by  a mist  of  names  cast  before  their  eyes. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
juggle1  (jug']),  ii.  [<  juggle1,  ».]  A triek  by 
legerdemain ; an  imposture  ; a deception. 

I think  we  may  freely  conclude  that  the  notion  of  a God 
did  not  come  from  the  Court,  that  it  was  not  the  invention 
of  politicians,  and  a juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into 
obedience.  TUlotson,  Works,  I.  i. 

Am  I to  be  overawed 
By  what  I cannot  but  know 
Is  a juggle  born  of  the  brain  ? 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  6. 
A dialectal  variant  of 


w \v  o / 7 l ■ y ( ■ xj.  ij mvi/ib j , 

pp.  otjugare,  bind  connect, yoke  (=-E.yoke,v.),  iU£rffle2  (wn  v and  „ 

< jugum,  a yoke  (=  E.  yoke,  «..):  see  jugum.  joaat  ° S ’ * 

Cf.  conjugate,  a.]  1.  In  hot.,  having  the  leaflets  (Wll  m .w.  .i  . , , 

ninnatelv  1.. . Ju.ggje"  (Jug  J),  [Ct.  joggle,  «.]  A block  ot 


timber  cut  to  a length,  either  in  the  round  or 
split.  E.  H.  Knight . 


HuLTs 6tC--2-  In  juggler1  (jng'le^;!'  [Early  mod.  E.  also  jug 


Jugate  busts  of  Ptolemy  IV.  and  Arsinoe(?). 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  579. 


tity  of  ale  or  beer,  a jug  is  usually  a pint. 

Yet  would  you  . . . rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  2,  90 
I observe  another  fly  in  the  cretaxi-jug. 

Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge,  xv 
2.  A prison;  a jail:  often  called  the  stone  jug 
Gay.  [Low.] 

He  shall  be  kept  in  the  Stone-jug,  Charley,  like  a gentle 
man-  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xlii 

3f.  A low  woman.  [Slang.] 

Boost  thou  think  I am  a six-penny  jug  ? 

T.  Pr, 


ing  with  empty  jugs  or  bottles,  which  are  corked 
and  thrown  overboard  to  serve  as  buoys,  carry- 
ing a line,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  hook.  It 
is  used  for  pike,  bass,  etc.  C.  Balloclc. 
jugful  (jug'ful),w.  [<  jug1  + -ful]  The  amount 
a jug  holds — Not  by  a jugful,  not  by  a great  deal ; 

# by  no  means.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
juggar,  n.  S eejugger. 

JUgget,  juggementt.  Middle  English  forms  of 
judge,  judgment.'  Chaucer.  anuuner  at 

jugger,  juggar  (jug'er, -ar),  n.  [Hindi  jaggar.]  triangular  passageway 
The  common  falcon  of  India,  Falco  jugger,  juggleress  (jug'ler-es) 

On  frt  fl  if  of  To  r»(vn  <-*r»  m /-»  Tl  . 1 , , , A A ' 


ler , < ME.  jugler,  juguler,jogelour,  < OF.  jogleor, 
juglor,  jugleor,  etc.,  also  with  inserted  n,  jon- 
gUor,  jongleur,  P.  jongleur  (cf.  Pr.  joglar)  - It. 
giocolatore,  < L.  joculator,  a jester,  joker,  ML. 
also  juggler,  trickster,  < joculari,  jest,  joke: 
see  juggle1.]  1.  One  who  juggles  or  practises 
sleight  of  hand;  one  who  performs  tricks  of 
great  dexterity. 

Ther  saugh  I pleyen  jugelours, 

Magiciens,  and  tregetours. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 1259. 

Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  2,  98. 

The  joculator  regis,  or  king’s  juggler,  was  anciently  an 
officer  of  note  in  the  royal  household  : and  we  find  from 
Domesday  Book  that  Berdic,  who  held  that  office  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a man  of  property. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  289. 
2.  A cheat ; a deceiver;  a tricldsh  fellow. 

O me  ! you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom  ! 

You  thief  of  love ! what,  have  you  come  by  night 
And  stolen  my  love’s  heart  from  him? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2,  282. 

They  were  no  jugglers,  but  really  were  that  which  they 
appeared  to  be.  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

juggler2  (jngTer),  n.  [Cf.  juggle*,  joggle,  n.] 
In  coal-mining,  one  of  several  timbers  resting 
against  one  another  at  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  a 

1„ [Pennsylvania.] 

n.  [< juggler 1 + -ess.] 


. r>  u i.  - j j.  ji  — ' f v,r*&  101  co;,  Lx  > -tstss. j 

n,  cambyses.  trained  to  fly  at  large  game,  it  belongs  to  the  A woman  who  practises  jugglery.  T.  Warton . 


JU] 


jugglery  3250 

(iug'ler-i),  n. : pi.  juggleries  (-iz).  [<  jugulation  (jo-gu-la'shon),  n.  L . - 

E.  joglerie,  < OF.  joglerie,  < jogler,  juggle : see  tio(n-),  a cutting  of  one  s throat,  a killing,  < L. 
jungle 1.]  The  art  or  performances  of  a jug-  juguhire,  pp.  mgulatus,  cut  the  throat  of,  kill, 
gler;  legerdemain ; trickery;  hence,  imposture ; see  jugulate  ] The  sudden  cutting  short  of  a 
deception  disease  by  therapeutic  interference, 

jugglmgly  (jugTing-li),  adv.  In  a juggling  or  jugulator  (jo'gu-la-tor),  n.  [<  EL.  jugulator,  a 
deceptive  manner. 


Juglandacese  (jo-glan-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindlev,  1836),  < Juglans  ( Jugland -)  + -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  walnut 
family,  containing  6 genera  and  about  35  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  north  temperate  zone 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  flowers  are  monoecious, 


cutthroat,  'C  L.  jugulare , cut  the  throat  of : see 
jugulate.]  A cutthroat  or  murderer.  Cowell. 
juguloceph.alic(jo/''gu-16-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [<  L.  jugulum,  the  throat,  + Gr.  KetjaXy, 
head.]  In  anat.,  of  or  belonging  both  to  the 
head  and  the  throat — Jugulocephalic  vein,  a vein 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  man,  uniting  the  jugular  and 
cephalic  veins. 


julienne 

giuggiolo,  the  tree),  < L.  zizyphum,  the  fruit, 
zizyplius , the  tree,  < Gr.  Ijitjvijiov,  jujube  (the 
fruit),  Ki«pof,  jujube-tree,  < Ar.  zizuf,  Pers. 
zayzafun,  zizafun,  zizfun,  the  jujube-tree.  Cf. 
Pg.  agofufa , jujube,  from  the  Ar.,  with  the  Ar. 
article  al.]  1.  The  name  of  sevei*al  species  of 


Vl  i u Util  n into  nei  vij.  xiiu  uo  u oi  o ^ _ , j . "l'*\  r-VTT 

the  sterile  ones  being  commonly  borne  in  loose  catkins  ; jugulum  (jo'gu-lum),  it.;  pi.  jugula  (-la).  L-NTi. 
“ , »■— -f  oui.oront  to  the  scale:  and  0f  l.  jugulum,  the  throat : see  jugular.]  1. 

In  ornith.,  the  lower  part  of  the  throat;  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  gula  and 
the  pectus.  See  cut  under  bird1. — 2.  In  entom .: 
(a)  A name  proposed  by  Knoch  and  used  by 
some  writers  to  indicate  the  lower  surface  of 
the  prothorax  of  a beetle,  (b)  A name  given 
by  Kirby  to  the  basal  piece  on  the  lower  side 
of  an  insect’s  head,  now  generally  known  as 
the  gula.  (c)  A name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  occipital  foramen,  an  orifice  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  through  which  the  alimentary  canal 


the  calyx,  when  present,  is  adherent  to  the  scale ; and 
the  stamens  are  numerous.  The  fertile  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, or  in  a small  erect  spike.  The  perianth  is  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  which  contains  a single  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  mostly  a dry-hulled  drupaceous  nut.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  odd-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Many  spe- 
cies are  valuable  for  their  timber,  nuts,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  important  genera  are  Uicoria  and  Juglans. 
See  cuts  under  hickory  and  ivalnut. 

juglandet,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  juglans  (jugland-), 
walnut:  see  Juglans.]  Tlio  walnut. 

Juglande  in  lande  now  sprynge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 


Juglans  (jo'glanz),  n.  [NL.  (Linnceus),  < L.  ★and  other  organs  pass  to  the  thorax. 
juglan  (jugland-),  a,  walnut,  a walnut-tree,  < jugum  (jo'gum),  n. ; pi.  juga  (-ga).  [L.,  a yoke 

t T T.. 4- ,, ..  no  in  S1>uY\i+t>v \ -4-  ( vtvri \ o pnllnr  (few  linrsesV  fl,  (M’OSS-beam. 


’’jovis,  Jove,  Jupiter  (eontr.  as  in  Jupiter),  + 
glans,  an  acorn : see  glans,  gland.]  A lead- 
ing genus  of  the  Juglandaceee,  or  walnut  family. 
In  contrast  with  Hicoria,  the  hickory,  the  nut  of  this 
genus  has  a ridged  surface,  with  the  husk  closely  adhe- 
rent. J.  regia  is  the  common  walnut  of  Europe,  though 
indigenous  chiefly  in  Persia  and  northern  India.  It  is 
valued  for  its  light,  tough,  and  well-colored  wood,  its 
nuts  and  the  oil  they  yield,  and  some  medicinal  prod- 
ucts. J.  nigra  is  the  black  walnut  of  North  America, 
which  furnishes  the  well-known  rich-brown  cabinet- 
wood.  J.  cinerea,  the  butternut,  yields  a lighter-colored 
and  softer  but  durable  wood,  a more  oily  nut,  and  an 
officinal  cathartic.  These  species  all  afford  dyestuffs. 
P>oth  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  genus  occur  abundantly  in 
a fossil  state  in  many  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits. 
Form 3 which  vary  slightly  from  the  living  plant  are  some- 
times called  Juglandites ; those  founded  on  leaves  alone 
are  often  distinguished  as  Juglandiphyllum,  and  fossil 
wood  with  nearly  the  structure  of  walnut  has  been 
named  Juglandinium.  See  cut  under  walnut. 

jugula,  n.  Plural  of  jugulum. 
jugular  (jo'gu-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  F . jugulaire  = 
Pg.  jugular  = It.  giugulare , < NL.  jugular  is,  < L. 
jugulum , also  jugulus,  the  bone  which  joins  the 
shoulders  and  the  breast,  the  collar-bone,  also 
the  hollow  of  the  neck  above  the  collar-bone, 
dim.  oi  jugum,  a yoke:  see  jugum.']  I.  a.  1.  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  throat  in  general. — 2. 
In  ichth.:  (a)  Having  the  ventral  fins  situated 
at  the  throat,  in  advance  of  the  pectorals : as, 
a jugular  fish.  Cf.  Jugulares.  (b)  Situated  in 
advance  of  the  pectorals:  as,  jugular  fins. — 3. 
In  ornitli.,  pertaining  to  the  jugulum — Jugular 
foramen,  fossa,  ganglion,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  — Jugu- 
lar plate.  (a)  In  ichth.,  one  of  two  plates  developed  be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  mandible,  as  in  the  ganoid  fishes 


(for  oxen),  a collar  (for  horses),  a cross-beam, 
cross-rail,  the  ridge  or  summit  of  a mountain 
(=  Gr.  C vy6v  = E.  yoke),  < jungere  (root  jug), 
join:  see  join  and  yoke.]  1.  In  hot.:  (a)  A pair 
of  leaflets  in  a compound  leaf.  ( b ) A ridge  on 


Flowering  Branch  of  Jujube-tree  ( Zixyphus  Jujuba). 
a,  flower;  b,  fruit. 

plants  of  the  genus  Zizyplius. — 2.  The  edible 
fruit  of  these  plants. — 3.  A confection  made  of 
gum  arabic  or  gelatin,  sweetened  and  flavored 
so  as  to  resemble  the  jujube-fruit.  Also  called 
jujube  paste,  a name  originally  applied  to  a jelly 

* . . _ made  from  the  jujube. 

the  carpel  of  an  umbelliferous  plant.— 2.  [cap.  J juke1  (jok),  v.  i.  A dialectal  variant  of  joule1. 
A yellow  star  of  magnitude  3.3,  in  the  constel-  juke2,  v.  i.  S eejouTc^. 

lation  of  the  Lyre ; y Lyrse.  julaceous  (jp-la'she-us),  a.  [<  L.  iulus,  catkin, 

Jugurthine  (jo-ger'thin), a.  [CL.Jugurtha(see  + _ aceous .]  In  hot.,  resembling  an  ament  or 
def.)  + -inei.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ju-  catkin. 

gurtha  (died  104  B.  c.),  King  of  Numidia.— Ju-  julep  (jo'lep),  n.  [(  F.  julep  = Pr.  julep  = It. 

gurthine  war,  the  war  (about  110-106  B.C.)  waged  by  the  alulebbe,  qiulebbo , < Sp.  julepe  = ~Pg.jlulc]>o,  < Ar. 
Komans  against  J ugurtha  and  rendered  famous  by  Sallust  s < £erg>  asgibilated  f orm  0f  guldb , 

juice’ (jos),  n:  [<  me.  juts,  juce,  juse,  jus,  < OF.  julep  (a  sweet  drink), , also  rose-water,  < gul,  a 


jus,  F.  jus,  < L.  jus,  broth,  soup,  juice,  = Skt. 
yusha,  soup.]  1.  The  waterypartof  vegetables, 
especially  of  fruits ; the  expressible  or  extrac- 
tive fluid  of  a plant  or  fruit. 

Thei  seyn  that  if  the  yuis  of  the  eerbe  that  is  callid 
morsus  galline  rubri  be  putt  in  hise  nose-thrillis  whanne 
lie  bigynneth  to  suffre  the  accesse  of  the  quarteyn,  he 
schal  he  hool.  Book  of  Quinta  Essence  (e d.  Furnivall),  p.  20. 

Now  no  more 

The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2,  284. 

2.  The  fluid  part  of  an  animal  body  or  sub. 
stance;  in  the  plural  (its  most  common  use  ; 
this  sense),  all  the  fluid  constituents  of 
body. 

Perch’d  like  a crow  upon  a three-legg’d  stool 
Till  all  his  juice  is  dried.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 


rose",  + ab,  water.]  A sweet  drink;  a demul- 
cent, acidulous,  or  mucilaginous  mixture. 

A coarser  julap  well  may  cool  his  worship ; 

This  cordial  is  for  gallants. 

Massinger , Parliament  of  Love,  in.  1. 

And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 

With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mix’d. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  672. 

Camphor  julep,  a watery  solution  of  camphor.— Mint 
julep,  an  American  drink  made  by  pouring  liquor  (origi- 
nally and  preferably  brandy)  upon  sugar  and  broken  ice, 
to  which  are  added  sprigs  of  fresh  mint  in  sufficient  quan- 


Gastric,  intestinal,  etc.,  juice.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Spanish  juice,  the  extract  of  the  root  of  the  licorice, 

... - , , Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

of  the  genera  Amia  and  Polypterus:  supposed  by  some  v.  t.l  pret.  and  pp.  juiced,  ppr.  juic- 

to  represent  branchiostegal  rays,  (b)  In  entom.,  one  of  J . H,  . ’ -i  m or  provide  with 

the  large  corneous  plates  covering  the  maxill*  in  cer-  tng.  [ juice , n. J 10  moisten  or  pioviue  wnn 

tain  Coleoptera.  — Jugular  process,  a prominence  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  occipital  bone,  partly  circumscrib- 
ing the  jugular  foramen. — Jugular  sclerites,  in  en- 
tom., a pair  of  small  sclerites  situated  in  the  membrane 

connecting  the  head  with  the  thorax  in  certain  insects.  # ..  r/  . . 

These  sclerites  are  believed  by  Newport  to  be  displaced  juiceful  (jos  iul),  «.  [\  juice 

portions  of  the  prothorax  and  to  represent  prothoracic  or  abounding  in  juice 
paraptera.— jugular  vein,  (a)  One  of  two  large  veins  of 
the  throat.  The  external  jugular  vein  collects  the  blood 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  dis- 
charges it  into  the  subclavian  vein.  In  man  it  may  be 
observed  just  below  the  skin,  running  perpendicularly 

down  on  each  side  of  the  neck  from  near  the  angle  of  juiceleSS  (ios'les),  a. 


the  jaw.  The  internal  jugular  vein  returns  the  blood 
from  the  inside  of  the  skull,  beginning  at  the  jugular 
foramen  by  confluence  of  the  sinuses  of  the  skull,  descend- 
ing the  neck  deeply  in  the  carotid  sheath  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  ending  by  confluence  with  the 
subclavian  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  See  cuts  under 
lung  and  thoracic,  (b)  In  ichth.,  one  of  the  anterior  car- 
dinal veins,  which  bring  back  blood  from  the  head  and  an- 
terior extremities.  Also  called  vena  jugularis. 

II.  n.  1.  In }anat.,  a jugular  vein. 

He  is  pinned  to  the  floor  by  a hand  fixed  in  his  collar 
. . . and  four  knuckles  embedded  in  his  jugular. 

D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  II.  7. 


, pi.  of  L. 

Linnean 
[Not  in  Juilt,  n. 


juice.  [Rare.] 

Some  gallants  perchance  count  all  conquests  dry  meat 
which  are  not  juiced  with  blood. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  164. 

+ -ful.-]  Full  of 

Beside  in  Med’cine  simples  had  that  power 
That  none  need  then  the  planetary  hour 
To  help  their  working,  they  so  juiceful  were. 

Drayton,  Noah’s  Flood. 

[(.juice  + -Zess.]  Desti- 
tute of  juice  ; dry ; without  moisture. 

So  does  an  ivy,  green  when  old, 

And  sprouting  in  decay, 

In  juiceless,  joyless  arms  infold 
A sapling  young  and  gay. 

Somerville,  Canidia’s  Epithalamium. 

juiciness  (jo'si-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
juicy  or  of  abounding  with  juice ; 

★in  plants  or  fruits. 

juicy  (jo'si),  a.  [<  juice  + -y1.]  Abounding 
with  juice  ; moist ; succulent. 

And,  when  his  juicy  salads  fail’d, 

Slic’d  carrot  pleas’d  him  well. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a Hare. 

A Middle  English,  form  of  July.  Cliau- 


2.  In  ichth.,  a jugular  fish. 

Jugulares  (jo-gu-la'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
jugularis,  jugular:  see  jugular.]  A 
order  of  fishes  having  jugular  fins. 

jugulate  (jo'gu-lat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  jugu-  juiset,  n.  [ME  also  jewise ; < OP.  juise  juyse 

J lated , ppr.  jugulating.  [<  L.  jugulatus,  pp.  of  jumse,  jotse,  etc.,  < h.judicmm,  ludgm 
jugulare  (>  Pg.  jugular  = F.  juguler),  cut  the  judicious.]  Judgment;  sentence, 
throat  of,  kill,  < jugulum,  the  hollow  of  the  Therfore  I aske  deeth  and  my  jmiyse._ 

neck  above  the  collar-bone:  see  jugular.]  To Ctaeccr,  Kmght s T <*  . • 

kill  hv  cutting  the  jugular  vein ; cut  the  throat  jujube  (jo' j6b),  n.  [<  F.  jujube  (the  truit)  (ML. 
of.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  I.  iii.  7.  [Kare.]  reflex  jujuba)  (cf.  It.  dim.  giuggiola,  the  fruit, 


ing  to  Julius  Ccesar  (also  a Roman  prauiomen), 

< Julius,  Julius.  Cf.  July.]  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  Julius  Csesar — Julian  calendar, 
epact,  era.  See  the  nouns. — Julian  epoch.  Same  as 
Julian  era.— Julian  period,  a period  ol  7,980  Julian 
years,  proposed  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1582  as  a universal 
standard  of  comparison  in  chronology,  consisting  of  the 
years  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles  and  the  cycle  of  the 
indiction  multiplied  into  each  other  (28  X 19  x 15).  The 
first  years  of  these  cycles  coincided  in  the  year  4718 
B.  c„  from  which  the  period  is  reckoned.  The  first  year 
of  the  Christian  era  being  found  by  calculation  to  corre- 
spond to  the  year  4714  of  -the  Julian  period,  all  previous 
and  subsequent  comparisons  can  he  made  by  simple  sub- 
traction or  addition.  This  period  is  still  used  in  the  com- 
putations of  chronologists  and  astronomers. — Julian 
year,  the  average  year  of  S66J  days  according  to  the  cal- 
endar as  adjusted  by  Julius  Csesar.  See  Julian  calendar, 
under  calendar. 

Julianist  (joTyan-ist),  n.  [<  Julian  (see  def.) 
+ -i«f.]  Eccles'.]  one  of  a sect  of  Monophysites 
which  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  incorrupti- 
ble: so  called  from  Julian,  Bishop  of  Halicar- 
nassus early  in  the  sixth  century, 
julians  (jol'yanz),  n.  [Avar,  in  pi.  or  poss.  form 
of  the  (era.  name  Jillian,  Gillian:  s eejilfi.]  The 
daffodil.  See  Narcissus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
succulence  Julidinffi  (jo-li-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Jnlis  (-id-) 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  labroid  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Julis,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  applied.  As  generally  understood  by 
American  ichthyologists,  it  includes  labrids  with  a con- 
tinuous lateral  line  abruptly  bent  behind,  caniniform  teeth 
in  front  of  the  jaws  and  moderate  ones  in  the  sides,  dor- 
sal continuous  and  with  8 or  9 spines,  and  3 weak  anal 
spines.  The  species  are  numerous  in  all  tropical  seas, 
and  a few  extend  into  temperate  ones.  The  pudding-wife 
(Halichceres  radiatus)  occurs  along  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  kelp-fish  ( Haliclioeres  semi- 
cinctus)  is  a Californian  representative. 

julienne  (F.  pron.  zhii-li-en'),  n.  [F .julienne 
(recorded  1722) ; so  called  from  some  one 
named  Jules  or  Julien  or  Julienne.]  A clear 
soup  containing  various  herbs  or  vegetables 
cut  in  very  small  pieces. 


Julifioras 
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jump 


Juliflorae  (jo-li-flo're),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
about  1840),  < L.  julus,  catkin,  4-  flos,  floris, 
flower.]  In  hot.,  in  Endlicher’s  system  a class 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  in  which  the  flowers 
of  one  or  both  sexes  are  in  catkins.  The  class 
included  the  families  Casuarinaceie,  Myricacese,  Betula- 
cex,  Fagacese,  Ulmacese , Moracese,  Urticaceee,  Platana- 
cese,  and  Salicacese,  besides  the  genus  Liquidambar  and 
a few  genera  in  the  Euphorbiacese,  Santalacese,  and 
Lacistemaceae  of  modern  classification, 
juliform  (jo'H-form),  a.  [<  L.  iulus,  catkin,  + 
forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  having  tho  form  of  a 
catkin.  [Rare.] 

juliot  fjo'lyo),  n.  [It.  giulio,  < L.  Julius .]  A 
coin  formerly  current  at  Leghorn  and  Flor- 
ence, in  value  about  12  cents.  Bailey. 

lie  spent  there  in  six  months 
Twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  (to  my  knowledge) 
Receiv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  one  jvlio. 

Webster,  White  Devil. 

Take  here,  and  pay  him,  and  give  him  this  Julio  over 
and  above,  to  hang  himselfe. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers*  Dialogues  (1612). 

Julis  (jo'lis),  n.  [L.,  a kind  of  rockfish.]  The 
typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  subfamily  Juli- 
dinee.  Julis  julis  is  known  as  the  rainbow- 
wrasse,  from  its  brilliant  colors. 

July  (jo-li',  formerly  jo'li),  n.  [<  ME.  July, 
Julye,  also  Jule;  < OF.  julie,  juil  (also  juillet, 
juignet,  juniet,  etc.,  F.  juillet)  = Sp.  Julio  = 
Pg.  Julho  = It.  Giulio  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Juli,  < 
L.  Julius,  July,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  mensis ),  month  of 
Julius,  so  called  after  Julius  Csesar,  who  was 
born  in  this  month.  The  name  was  imposed  by 
C®sar  himself  when  reforming  the  calendar. 
It  was  previously  called  Quintilis,  or  the  fifth 
month,  according  to  the  old  Roman  calendar, 
in  which  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
The  name  Julius  in  ME.  and  early  mod.  E.  was 
commonly  July.]  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days,  during  which 
the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo. 

Memorandum,  of  a-warde  y-made  bi  the  Maister  and 
Wardous  the  xvjth  day  of  Jule,  the  yeere  of  the  Reigne  of 
Kyng  Edward  the  iiijth. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  322. 

Er  that  daies  eiglite 

Were  passed  er  the  monthe  of  Juyl  bifille. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  L 889. 
Proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1, 164. 

July-flowert  (jo-li,flou//&r),  n.  [From  a mista- 
ken notion  that  this  is  the  uncorrupted  name.] 

1.  The  gillyflower,  Diantlius  Caryopliyllus . 

The  July-flower  declares  his  gentleness. 

Drayton,  Pastorals,  Eel.  ix. 

2.  In  Jamaica,  the  leguminous  tree  Prosopis 
julijlora.  S eemesguite. — July-flower  grass.  [Ac- 
com.  from  gillyflower,  the  carnation.]  Same  as  carnation- 
grass. 

jumart  (jo'mart),  n.  [<  F.  jumart ; cf.  jument , 
a mare  : see  jument.']  An  imaginary  hybrid, 
the  pretended  offspring  of  a bull  and  a mare  or 
a she-ass,  or  of  a horse  or  an  ass  and  a cow. 

Mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  ass 
and  a mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a bull  and  a 
mare,  are  frequent.  Locke. 

jumbalf,  n.  Same  as  jumble,  2. 

Jumbals,  certain  sweetmeats. 

Dunton,  Ladies’  Dictionary, 
jumbert,  v.t.  [<  ME.  jumbren , jombren , var.  of 
jumpren , early  mod.  E.  jumper , mix : see  jump l, 
jumper 3,  and  jumble  j]  To  mix  confusedly;  jum- 
ble. 

N ejombre  eke  no  discordant  thing  yfere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1037. 
jumble  (jum'bl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp .jumbled,  ppr. 
jumbling.  [<  ME . jumbelen;  a var.  of  j umber , 
with  freq.  term,  -le  (-el)  for  -er*.]  I.  tram.  1. 
To  mix  in  a confused  mass;  put  or  throw  to- 
gether without  order:  often  followed  by  toge- 
ther or  up. 

Where  th’  Elements  lay  tumbled  all  together, 

Where  hot  and  colde  were  iarring  each  with  either. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  L 

The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into  some  sort  of  fa- 
miliarity. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  132. 

2f.  To  stir  up ; arouse. 

24th.  To  write  what  letters  I had  to  write,  that  I might 
go  abroad  with  my  wife,  who  was  not  well,  only  to  jumble 
her,  and  so  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  288. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  meet  or  come  together  con- 
fusedly or  promiscuously;  be  mixed  up. 

They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a perfect 
harmony.  < Swift. 

2f.  To  act  or  work  confusedly;  stumble  along ; 
flounder. 


Than  to  the  kyrn  [churn]  that  he  did  stoure 
And  jumlit  at  it  qullill  he  swatt. 

Wyf  of  A uchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  119). 

I have  forgotten  my  logic,  but  yet  I can  jumble  at  a syl- 
logism, and  make  an  argument  of  it  to  prove  it  by. 

Latimer,  Works,  I.  247. 
jumble  (jum'bl),  n.  [Formerly  also,  in  def.  2, 
jumbal;  < jumble,  v.]  1.  A confused  mixture, 

mass,  or  collection;  a state  of  disorder  or  con- 
fusion. 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  supposed 
fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothesis  had  been  tolerable. 

Glanuille,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xviii. 

Ajumbleof  musical  sounds  on  aviol  or  ailnte  . . . gives 
pleasure  to  the  unskillful  ear.  Emerson,  Art. 

2.  A thin  crisp  cake,  composed  of  flour,  sugar, 
butter,  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon-peel  or 
sweet  almonds.  =Syn.  1.  Farrago,  Medley,  eta.  See 
. mixture. 

jumble-bead  (jum'bl-bed),  n.  A seed  of  the 
Indian  licorice,  Abrus  Abrus. 
jumblement  (jum'bl-ment),  n.  [<  jumble  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  jumbling,  or  the  state  of 
being  jumbled;  confused  mixture.  [Rare.] 

Shall  we  think  this  noble  frame  was  never  made?  or 
that  it  was  made  by  a casual  jumblement  of  atoms? 

Hancock,  in  Boyle’s  Lecture  Sermons,  ii.  210.  (Latham.) 

jumbler  (jum'blfer),  n.  One  who  jumbles  things 
_ or  mixes  them  confusedly, 
jumblingly  (jum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a jumbling 
★ or  confused  manner. 

jumbo  (jum'bo),  n.  [So  called  from  Jumbo, 
the  name  of  a very  large  elephant,  the  largest 
known  in  captivity,  made  well  known  in  Eng- 
land and  America  in  connection  with  shows 
about  1880-85.  The  name  was  given  as  having 
an  African  semblance ; cf.  mumbo-jumbo.]  A 
very  large  individual  of  its  kind  or  class.  [Col- 
loq.] 

A combination  that  would  have  knocked  into  crepus- 
culean  nebulosity  the  combined  successes  of  that  jumbo 
of  successful  business  men.  Music  and  Drama,  X.  ii.  9. 

jume  (ho'ma),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  Argen- 
tina, a name  of  several  saline  plants  yielding 
when  burned  carbonate  of  soda,  iodine,  and 
bromine,  especially  of  Dondia  divaricata 
( Sueeda  divaricata  of  Moquin-Tandon)  and 
Allenrolfia  patagonica  ( Clienopodiacese ) and 
Niederleiwia  juniperoides  ( Franlceniacese ). 
jumelle  (F.  pron.  zhii-mel'),  a.  and  n.  [F., 
fem.  o tjumeau,  twin  : seejumcl,  gemel,  gimbal.] 

1.  a.  Twin,  or  forming  a couple : said  of  cer- 
tain tools  and  objects  of  use  or  ornament 
which  are  always  in  pairs : as,  a jumelle  opera- 
glass  (one  having  two  tubes). 

The  yates  iumelles , mighty  and  strong, 

To  sain  the  trouth,  ful  large  were  and  long. 

Rom.  of  Parte  nay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1182. 

II.  n.  In  the  plural,  the  side  pieces  of  a 
loom,  iti  which  the  cylinders  are  fitted ; also 
a pair  of  opera-glasses. 

jumentt  (jo'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  jument,  a beast  of 
burden,  F.  jument,  a mare,  = It.  giumento,  a 
beast  of  burden,  giumenta,  a mare,  < L.  jumen- 
. turn,  a beast  of  burden,  contr.  of  *jugimentum,  < 
jungere,  join,  yoke:  s ee  jugum,  join.]  A beast 
of  burden ; also,  a beast  in  general. 

They  are  born  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like 
juments.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  214. 

Jumenta  (jo-men'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L .ju- 
mentum,  draft-cattle.]  In  zodl.,  same  as  Bachy- 
ifdermata.  Cuvier. 

jump1  (jump),  v.  [<  ME.  jumpen  (also  found 
in  freq.  form  jumbren,  jombren  : see  jumber, 
jumper 3,  jumble),  < Sw.  dial,  gumpa,  spring, 
jump,  = : Dau.  gumpe,  jolt,  = MHG.  gumpen, 
jump:  cf.  G.  dial,  gampen,  jump,  Kop.  These 
words  are  connected  with  a large  number  of 
words,  mostly  dial.,  of  related  import.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  rise  off  one’s  feet  by  a sudden 
muscular  effort;  throw  one’s  self  in  any  direc- 
tion with  both  feet  raised  from  the  ground; 
spring  from  tho  ground  or  from  any  support ; 
leap:  as,  to  jump  up  and  down;  to  jump  over 
a hurdle. 

Hot  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a 
half  by  the  squier.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4,  347. 

The  lightly-jumpin’  glowrin’  trouts 
That  thro’  my  waters  play. 

Burns,  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

2.  To  go  or  move  with  a leap  or  with  leaps ; 
spring  quickly;  lieuce,  figuratively,  to  jolt;  throb 
violently,  etc. 

The  wynde  blewe  not  so  straynahly  as  byfore,  by  reason 
wherof  the  sayde  ancre  helde  vs  frome  jumppynge  and 
betynge  vpon  the  sayde  rok. 

Sir  if.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 

The  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prans- 
ing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  Nahum  iii.  2. 


Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 

Leigh  Hunt,  Jenny  Kissed  Me. 

3.  To  go  along;  agree;  tally;  coincide:  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour. 

Shak.,  I lien.  IV.,  i.  2,  78. 
The  sad  aspect  this  prison  doth  afford 
Jumps  with  the  measure  that  my  heart  doth  keep. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

4.  To  meet  accidentally.  [Prov.Eng.]  — jump- 
ing-off  place,  the  “ end  of  the  world” ; the  border  of  civ- 
ilization. [Slang.]  — Jumping  plant-louse.  Same  as 
flea -louse. — To  jump  at,  to  embrace  or  accept  with  eager- 
ness ; catch  at : as,  he  jumped  at  the  offer.  [Colloq.]  — To 
jump  over,  to  pass  over,  disregard,  or  omit  something 
intervening.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Leap,  Spring , etc.  See  skip. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  pass  by  a leap;  spring  or 
leap  over;  pass  over  suddenly  or  hastily:  as, 
to  jump  a stream. — 2.  To  give  a jumping  mo- 
tion to ; move  with  a spring  or  bound ; propel 
by  a jump  or  jumps ; drive  onward:  as,  to  jump 
a child  up  and  down. 

Jump  her  and  thump  her.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  1, 195. 

The  light-draught,  broad-bottomed  stern-wheeler,  con- 
structed with  a view  to  jumping  her  over  the  bars  at  low 
water.  The  American,  VI.  40. 

3.  To  skip  over;  pass  by  or  neglect;  give  no 
heed  to ; act  or  proceed  in  disregard  of : as,  to 
jump  all  minor  considerations ; to  jump  a claim 
(which  see,  below). — 4f.  To  drive  forward  or 
through  as  if  by  leaps ; act  upon  or  about  im- 
petuously. 

To  jump  a body  with  a dangerous  physic 
That  s sure  of  death  without  it. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1, 154. 

Why,  there  was  Sir  John  Moneyman  could  jump 
A business  quickly.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

5.  In  the  game  of  checkers,  to  pass  by  or  skip 
over  (an  opposing  man)  in  moving.  The  man 
which  is  jumped  is  removed  from  the  hoard. — 

6.  Among  sportsmen,  to  start  or  cause  to  start; 
cause  to  leap  or  spring,  as  game  from  a cover; 
flush. 

We  had  half  an  hour’s  good  sport  in  jumping  these  lit- 
tle ducks.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  62. 

7.  In  forging , to  upset  or  shape,  as  a bar  or  rod, 
by  endwise  blows.  A transverse  piece  forged 
on  the  end  of  a bar  is  said  to  be  jumped  on. — 
8f.  To  risk  or  hazard. 

You  must  . . . jump  the  after  inquiry  at  your  own 
peril.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4,  188. 

If  . . . that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 

We’ld  jump  the  life  to  come. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7,  7. 
To  jump  a claim,  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  to 
take  possession  of  public  land  to  which  another  has  pre- 
viously acquired  a claim,  the  first  occupant,  by  squatter 
law  and  custom,  and  under  the  preemption  laws  of  the 
United  States,  having  the  first  light  to  the  land.— To 
jump  one’s  bail,  to  abscond  ill  order  to  avoid  trial,  as 
an  indicted  person,  leaving  one’s  sureties  liable  for  the 
★bail-bond.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

jump1  (jump),  n.  [ <jumpt,v .]  1.  The  act  of 

jumping;  a leap;  a spring;  a hound;  hence, 
a passing  over;  an  omission:  as,  a high  jump; 
the  jump  of  a gun ; a jump  of  a whole  century. 

We  believe  . . . that  Nature  does  make  jumps  now  and 
then.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  297. 

2f.  A risk;  a venture;  a hazard. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this^mwp. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  8,  7. 
3.  In  geol.  and  mining , a slight  fault  or  dislo- 
cation of  a vein. — 4.  In  building , an  abrupt 
rise  in  a level  course  of  brickwork  or  masonry, 
to  accommodate  the  work  to  the  inequality  of 
the  ground. — 5.  A kind  of  dance.  Formerly 
also  called  dump.—  From  the  jump,  from  the  start 
or  beginning.  [Colloq.  ] — Full  jump,  full  speed.—  Hop, 
skip,  and  jump.  See  hop i. — On  the  jump,  on  the 
keen  jump,  on  the  go ; on  the  rush  ; busily  engaged ; 
hard  at  work.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

De  tar-kittle’s  a-bilin’  on  de  keen  jump,  MasT  Mellasys. 

T.  Winthrop,  Saccliarissa  Mellasys. 
jump1)  (jump),  a.  [<  jump,  v.  i.,  4.]  1 . Matched. 

And  thou  to  he  jump  with  Alexander. 

Lyly,  Alexander  and  Campaspe  (1584). 
He  said  the  musike  best  thilke  powers  pleas’d 
Was  jumpe  concord  betweene  our  wit  and  will. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
2.  Exact ; precise ; nicely  fitting. 

Acrosticks  and  telestichs  on  jump  names. 

B.  Jonson,  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

jump1)  (jump),  adv.  [<  jumpl,  a.]  Exactly; 
precisely;  fitly. 

Row  jumpe  he  hitteth  the  naile  on  the  head. 

Stanihurst,  p.  34.  ( HalliweU .) 
Thus  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour, 

With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1,  65. 


jump  3252 

jump2  (jump),  n.  [Prob.  (.jump1,  as  a garment  jumping-betty  (jump'ing-bet,''i),  n. 
to  be  ‘slipped’  on;  cf.  slip  and  slop,  names  of  den-balsam,  Impatiens  balsamina : 
garments  to  be  ‘slipped’  on.  Less  prob.  a from  the  elastic  bursting  of  the  pods  and  pro- 
nasalized  form  of  jup,  jupe.  Gi.  jumper2.]  A jection  of  the  seeds.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
garment  of  loose  make,  worn  especially  for  jumping-bug  (jum'ping-bug),  n.  Any  insect 
undress,  (a)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a short  loose  of  the  family  FLaXticoridoi.  See  ITdlticor idee. 
coat.  jumping-deer  (jum'ping-der),  n.  The  black-  _ 

tailed  deer  of  North  America,  Odocoileus  hemi-  juncal  (jung  kal) 


Instead  of  lac’d  coats,  Belts,  and  Pantaloons, 

Your  Velvet  Jumps,  Gold  Chains,  and  grave 
Fur  Gowns.  ★ Onus. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Epil. 

A jacket,  jump,  or  loose  coat  reaching  to  the  thighs,  . . . 
with  sleeves  to  the  waist.  Randle  Holme. 

(6)  pi.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a kind 
of  bodice  for  women,  which  apparently  took  the  place  of 
stays  when  the  wearer  was  not  carefully  dressed.  Also 
called  jimps. 

Bless  me,  Mr.  Carmine,  don’t  mind  my  shape  this  bout, 
for  I m only  in  jumps.  Foote , Taste,  i.  1. 

jurnpable  (jum'pa-bl),  a.  [<  jump 1 + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being’jumped. 


juncture 

The  gar-  Juncaginace®  (jung-kaj-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
so  called  (Lindley,  1836),  < Juncago  ( Juncagin -),  a 
former  generic  name,  + -aeese.]  A family  of 
plants.  They  are  erect  herbs  with  rush-like  leaves, 
and  spikes  or  racemes  of  inconspicuous  flowers,  with  a 
perianth  of  six  divisions  and  an  ovary  of  3 or  more  car- 
pels. American  botanists  use  Scheuchzeriacege. 

[<  NL.  juncalis,  < L.  jun- 


See  cut  under  mule-deer. 


ciis,  a rush:  see  Juncus .]  1.  Belonging  to  or 

jumping-hare  (jum 'ping-har),  to.  A jerboa-like  concerned  with  the  genus  Juncus. — 2.  Belong- 
rodent  quadruped  of  South  Africa,  Fedetes  caf-  ing  or  relating  to  the  Juncales. 
fer  or  Helamys  capensis,  of  the  family  Dipodidce  Juncales  (jung-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
and  subfamily  Fedetince,  nearly  as  large  as  a 1846),  pi.  of  juncalis:  see  juncal.]  According 
hare,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  hind  to  Lindley,  an  ‘ ‘ alliance  ” of  plants  embracing 
feet  are  4-toed,  with  stout  hoof-like  claws ; the  tail  is  about  the  orders  Juncacece  and  Aracea;. 
as  long  as  the  body  and  bushy  throughout ; and  the  ears  iiineatet.  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  junket2. 

’,,"h  The  jumping-hares  clear  many  feet  at  a bound.  ^unce8e  ’(jun'Se-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  deCan- 


are  high.  . _ 

They  replace  the  true  jerboas  in  South  Africa. 


jumpingiyt  (jum'ping-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  jump 
or  exact ; closely;  exactly. 

Do  not  imitate 
So  iumpingly,  so  precyselie, 

And  step  for  step  so  strayte. 

Brant , tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

jumping-mouse  (jum'ping-mous),  n . Same  as 
deer -mouse,  1. 


Plenty  of  fair  jurnpable  fences. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXYI.  386. 

jump-about  (jump'a-bout"),  n.  The  goutwort, 

JEgopodium  Podagraria.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
iump-coatt  (jump'kot),  to.  Same  as  jump2  (a). 
jump-coupliilg  (jump'kup'Ting),  n.  In  mech.,  jumping-mullet  (jum ' ping -mul " et),  n.  1. 

same  as  thimble  coupling  (which  see,  under  cou-  Same  as  jump-rocks — 2.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
irpling).  ily  Mugilidce,  Mugil  albula.  [Cape  Hatteras, 

jumper1  (jum 'p&r),  to.  [<  jump1,  v.,+  -er1.]  1.  U.  S.] 

One  who  or  that  which  jumps.  Specifically—  jumping-rat  (jum 'ping -rat),  n.  A jerboa,  or 
2.  One  who  practises  leaping  or  dancing  as  a other  animal  of  the  family  Vipodidce. 
part  of  divine  worship.  The  practice  has  prevailed  jumping-seed  (jum'ping-sed),  n.  The  seed  of 
among  certain  Methodists,  chiefly  in  Wales,  sometimes  a Mexican  euphorbiaceous  plant,  infested  by 
among  Irvingites,  and  among  the  shakers.  A Russian  dis-  - - ~ 

senting  sect  bears  a name  translated  by  Jumpers. 


Jenny  [was]  a Welshwoman ; her  rude  forefathers  were 
goat-herds  on  week-days,  and  Jumpers  on  Sundays. 

Savage,  R.  Medlicott,  iii.  12. 
Another  sect  is  the  Jumpers,  among  whom  the  erotic 
element  is  disagreeably  prominent. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  302. 

3.  One  who  jumps  a claim  to  land.  [U.  S.  and 
Australia.] 

The  funeral  of  a well-known  jumper , who  had  been  shot 
in  a quarrel  over  a piece  of  disputed  land. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  776. 

4.  In  zool. , any  animal  which  habitually  jumps, 


leaps,  or  hops  as  a mode  of  progression,  (a)  A . attid._ 


dolle,  1815),  < Juncus  + -ece.]  A synonym  of  Jun- 
cacece. 

junciform  (jun'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  juncus,  a rush, 
+ forma,  shape.]  Reed-like;  growing  like  a 
rush:  as,  a junciform  polyp, 
junckerite  (jung'-  or  yong'ker-it),  n.  [Named 
after  M.  Juncker,  director  of  the  mines  at 
Poullaouen,  Erance.]  In  mineral.,  same  as 
^siderite. 

Junco  (jung'ko),  n.  [NL. ; Sp.  junco,  < L. 
juncus,  a rush.]  1.  A notable  genus  of  the 
finch  family,  Fringillidse  ; the  North  American 
snowbirds.  Junco  hiemalis  is  the  black  snowbird  so 
abundant  in  winter  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
about  6£  inches  long,  of  a blackish  slate-color  with  white 
belly  and  white  lateral  tail-feathers  and  pink  bill.  Several 
other  species  or  varieties  occur  in  the  western  United 
States  and  Mexico,  chiefly  in  mountainous  regions,  as  the 
Oregon  snowbird  (J.  oregonus),  the  grav-beaded  snowbird 
( J . caniceps),  and  the  Mexican  snowbird  ( J . alticola).  The 
genus  was  instituted  by  Wagler  in  1831,  and  later  called 
by  Audubon  Niphcea.  See  cut  under  snowbird. 

2.  [ l . c.]  Any  bird  of  this  genus. 

jnmping-shrew  (jum'ping-sliro),  n.  All  insec-  juncous  (jung'kus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  jimcoso  = 
tivorous  mammal  of  the  family  Macroscelididcc ; It.  giuncoso , < L.  juncosus,  full  of  rushes,  \jim- 
an  elephant-shrew.  See  cut  under  elephant-  cws,  arush:  see  Juncus, junk1.]  Full  of  rushes; 
shrew.  ★resembling  rushes ; juncaceous.  [Kare.] 

jumping-spider  (jum'ping-spl//der),  n.  A spider  junction  (jungk'shon),  n.  _ [=  F . jonction  = Sp. 
of  the  family  Attidce , which  spins  no  web,  but 
captures  its  prey  by  leaping  upon  it;  any 


the  larva  of  a small  tortricid  moth,  Carpocapsa 
saltitans.  See  Carpocapsa.  The  uneasy  movements 
of  the  imprisoned  larva  when  it  is  warmed  make  the  seed 
roll  about  on  a flat  surface,  or  even  jump  a slight  distance 
in  the  air.  The  larva  pupates  in  January  or  February,  and 
the  moth  soon  after  issues  through  a hole  previously  cut 
by  the  larva.  Also  called  jumping -bean,  devil-bean. 


fish ‘which  often  leaps  out  of  water.  (S)  Any'saitatorial  jump-joint  (jump 'joint),  n.  A butt-joint;  in 
insect,  as  a halticid,  psyllid,  grasshopper,  etc.  (c)  The  ship-building,  the  characteristic  joint  of  a car- 
maggot  or  larva  of  the  cheese -fly ; a cheese-hopper.  vel-built  vessel 

5.  In  mech.,  a tool  or  contrivance  which  works  jlimpiyt  (jump'li),  adv.  [<  jump\  a.,  + -ly*.] 
with  a.  inrYmiTiDf  motion.  (n\  Tn  mut.rrm.nn • a jn  a jump  manner;  exactly;  suitably;  oppor-1 

tunely. 

My  meeting  so  jumply  with  them  makes  me  abashed 
with  the  strangeness  of  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia. 

jump-ring  (jump'ring),  n.  In  metal-work,  par- 
ticularly in  jewelry,  a ring  made  of  a bar  or 
wire  with  plane  ends  abutted  against  each  other, 
but  not  welded. 

jump-rocks  (jump'roks),  n.  [<  jump l,  v.,+  obj. 


with  a jumping  motion.  ( a ) In  quarrying : (1)  A 
drill  worked  by  hand  and  struck  by  a hammer.  (2)  A long 
drill  worked  by  han  1,  but  not  struck  by  a hammer.  It  has 
a chisel-edge  at  each  end,  and  is  swollen  in  the  middle  to 
give  more  weight  and  thus  add  to  the  force  of  the  blow. 
{Morgans,  Mining  Tools,  p.  43.)  Called  in  the  United  States 
a churn-drill  (b)  A spring  controlling  the  star- wheel  of  a 
clock  or  a click  in  a repeating  watch. 

There  must  also  be  a slight  spring  or  jumper  some- 
where on  the  ratchet  teeth  to  keep  them  exactly  in  the 
proper  place  for  the  click  to  catch  next  time. 


Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  141.  rocps.]  A catostomine  fish,  Moxostoma  cervi- 


(c)  A bit  used  in  a jointer,  (d)  A special  form  of  plow- 
share for  rough  soil,  or  soil  filled  with  roots.  ( e ) In  teleg., 
a wire  used  to  cut  out  i instrument  or  part  of  a circuit, 
or  to  close  temporarily  a gap  in  a circuit. 

6.  A kind  of  sleigh:  usually  a simple  box  on 


junccion  = P g.juncgao,  < L.  junctio{n-),  a join- 
ing, < jungere , pp.  junctuSj  join:  see./om.]  1. 
The  act  or  operation  of  joining;  the  state  of 
being  joined;  union;  combination;  coalition: 
as,  the  junction  of  two  armies  or  d tachments. 

Though  there  was  a junction,  there  Low,/  was  a real 
union,  of  the  slave  with  the  free  States. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  96. 

2.  A place  or  point  of  union  or  mi  eting;  espe- 
cially, the  point  or  locality  where  two  or  more 
lines  of  any  kind  come  into  union : as,  a town 
at  the  junction  of  several  rivers.  The  word  is  often 
used  specifically  in  naming  a place,  otherwise  unimpor- 
tant, where  two  or  more  railroads  meet. 

There  is  one  joint  so  perfect  that  it  can  only  be  discerned 
by  the  minutest  search ; it  is  not  even  so  perceptible  as 
the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  paper  which  have  been  pasted 
together.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  169. 


runners,  especially  on  runners  which  are  parts  hoochee  river.  Also  called  jumping -mullet. 
of  the  poles  forming  the  thills,  and  the  middle  jump-seat  (jump'set),  n.  An  extra  seat  under 


num,  with  a 3-lobed  air-bladder,  from  10  to  12  =syn.  1.  Connection,  etc.  See  union. 

dorsal  rays,  and  a very  slender  body,  rarely  at- junctional  (jungk'shgn-al),  a.  [<  junction  + 
taining  a foot  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Sonth  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a junction:  as,  “ junctional 
Atlantic  States  from  the  James  to  the  Chatta-  alines,”  Encyc.  Frit.,  II.  289. 

junction-box  (jungk'shon-boks),  n.  1.  A 


parts  of  which  are  made  thinner  so  as  to  bend. 

[U.  S.]  — 7.  Naut.,  a preventer-rope  made  fast 
in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  a yard,  mast,  or 
boom  from  jumping,  or  giving  way  in  an  upward 

direction,  in  heavy  weather -Minute-Jumper,  an  . . _ 

electric  clock  in  which  the  hands  move  only  at  the  end  jump-up- Johnny  (jump  up-jon  l),  ri- 
ot each  minute,  the  minute-hand  moving  over  a whole  Jolinny-jump-up.  [Local.] 


the  main  seat  of  a carriage  so  arranged  that 
the  latter  can  be  shifted  to  a position  further 
front  or  back,  and  the  extra  seat  brought  tip. 
jump-up-and-kiss-me  (jamp'up-and-kis'me), 
n.  The  pansy,  Viola  tricolor.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Same  as 


minute  at  each  step. 
jumper2  (jum'per),  ».  [Cf.  jump-.  ] A kind  of 
loose  jacket  with  sleeves  worn  by  some  classes 


chamber  connecting  two  or  more  lines  of  pipe 
or  wires. — 2.  A coupling  for  the  rolls  in  a 
roll-train,  by  which  all  may  be  continuously 
driven  from  the  engine  or  the  driven  gears  and 
yet  have  their  vertical  distances  apart  vary, 
junction-plate  (jungk'shqn-plat),  n.  A welt 
or  break-joint  plate,  secured  by  rivets  over  the 
edges  of  boiler-plates  which  form  a butt-joint. 


Walks  branching  thence  in  four  directions,  and  along  junctot,  n. . An  obsolete  variant  of  jun  to. 


them  beds  of  jump-up-J ohnnies. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  947. 


of  laborers  as  seamen  and  stevedores,  usually  jump.weld  (jump'weld),  n.  A butt-weld, 
with  overalls,  reaching  to  the  thighs,  and  but-  jun_For  jun;‘'  An  abbreviation  of  junior. 
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toned  the  whole  length  in  front ; also,  any  up- 
per garment  of  similar  shape. 

Men  and  women  [Eskiraol  are  alike  clothed  with  jacket 
and  trousers.  The  jacket  is  a hooded  jumper  with  open- 
ings only  for  face  and  hands.  The  hood  is  enlarged  when 
necessary  so  as  to  admit  of  an  infant  being  carried  inside 
against  the  woman's  back. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  32. 

A green-check  cotton  waist  or  blouse  sewed  into  a belt 
— the  masculine  uniform  of  Fairharbor;  he  calls  it  a 
jumper.  E.  S.  Phelps,  Old  Maid’s  Paradise. 

jumper3t  (jum'per),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *jumpren 
jompren,  also  found  in  var.  form,  jumbren,  jom- 
bren,  mix,  freq.  of  jurnpen,  jump:  see  juniber, 
jump.]  To  mix  together;  mingle;  jumble. 

Ne  jompre  eke  no  discordant  thyng  yfere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1037. 

jumping-bean  (jump'ing-ben),  u.  Same  as 
jumping-seed. 


Juncaceae  (jung-ka  se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (C.  A. 
Agardh,  about  1825),  < Juncus  + -aeese.]  A 
family  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  true 
rushes,  typified  by  the  genus  Juncus.  in  techni. 
cal  characters  this  family  is  closely  allied  to  the  Liliacese, 
having  a perianth  of  6 segments  in  two  series,  6 or  rarely 
3 stamens,  and  a superior  ovary,  with  3 cells  or  placenta). 
But  it  is  distinguished  by  the  glumaceous,  calyx-like  tex- 
ture of  the  perianth,  on  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  its 
appearance,  it  resembles  the  sedges  and  grasses.  The 
species  number  about  210,  belonging  to  9 genera.  These 
plants  prefer  wet  ground  and  the  cooler  latitudes.  The 
genera  Juncus  and  Juncoides  (the  wood-rush)  are  almost 
cosmopolitan  ; others  are  more  local.  See  cut  under 
Juncus. 

juncaceous  (jung-ka'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  junca- 
ceus,  < L.  juncus,  a rush:  see  Juncus,  junk1.] 
In  bot.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Junca- 
ceee,  or  those  plants  of  which  the  rush  is  the 
type;  juncous. 


junctura  (jungk-tu'ra),  n.;  pi.  juncture  (-re). 

[L. : see  juncture.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  same 
*as  juncture,  2. 

juncture  (jungk'tur),  n.  [<  L.  junctura,  a join- 
ing, a joint,  < jungere,  pp  .junctus,  join : Bee  join. 
Cf.  jointure,  from  the  same  L.  source.]  If.  A 
joining;  junction. 

Nor  are  the  soberest  of  them  so  apt  for  that  devotional 
compliance  and  juncture  of  hearts  which  I desire  to  bear 
in  those  holy  offices  to  be  performed  with  me. 

Eikon  Bagililre. 

2.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are 
joined ; a joint  or  articulation ; a seam. 

Swift  to  perform  heav’n’s  fatal  will  it  [the  dart]  fled, 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head, 

And  took  the  Joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  iu  twain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  544. 

3.  A point  of  time;  particularly,  a time  ren- 
dered critical  or  important  by  a concurrence  of 
circumstances;  a conjuncture. 

O what  Luck  it  is,  Sir  Rowland,  that  you  were  present  at 
this  Juncture ! Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  15. 


Juncus 

Juncus  (jung'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  juncus , a 
rusk:  see  junk1,']  The  most  important  genus 

of  the  Juncaeece 
or  rushes,  con-, 
taming  about 
half  of  the  spe- 
cies. They  are 
plants  of  a rigid 
habit,  with  smooth, 
commonly  simple 
and  slender,  hollow 
or  pithy  stems,  and 
small  greenish  or 
brownish  flowers  in 
heads  or  irregular 
panicles,  the  cap- 
sule containing  a 
large  number  of 
seeds.  Economical- 
ly they  are  not  very 
important.  They 
are  often  planted 
on  sea-  and  river- 
embankments  to  fix 
the  soil.  Some  are 
used  for  matting, 
especially  in  Ja- 
pan, for  chair-bot- 
toms, and  for  bands. 
Their  pith  fur- 
nishes wicking  for 
the  rush  candle  or 
rush-light  used  in 
Europe  and  in 
China.  Four  fossil 
species  of  Juncus 
have  been  described  from  the  Tertiary,  one  from  Spitzber- 
gen  and  the  rest  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
jundie  (jun'di),  v.  t . or  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
jog  with  the  elbow ; jostle.  [Scotch.] 

June  (jon),  n.  [<  ME.  June , Juyne,  < OF.  Juin, 
Guing , F.  Juin  = Pr.  Junh  = Sp.  Junto  = Pg. 
Junho  = It.  Giunio , Giugno  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
Jum,  < L.  Junius,  June,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  mensisy 
month),  of  the  family  Junius,  < Junius , a Ro- 
man gentile  name,  akin  to  juveniSy  young:  see 
juvenile , young.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  year, 
consisting  of  thirty  days,  during  which  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Cancer. 

And  Merliu  seide  “The  xj  day  of  Iuyne." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  54. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

Lowell,  V ision  of  Sir  Launf al. 
Same  as  jenneting. 


x,  Juncus  arcticus.  2,  J.  tenuis; 
flower  of  same. 


Jungemncinnia  minuta. 
a,  capsule  with  its  perianth,  on 
larger  scale. 


A falsified  form  of 
1.  The  shad-bush 


June-apple  (jSn'apH),  n. 

Fallows. 

juneating  (jo'ne-ting),  n. 
jenneting. 

June-berry  (jon'ber'i),  n. 
orBervice-berrv  of  North  America,  Amelanclvier 
Canadensis,  of  the  family  Malacese.  it  is 
a bush  or  small  tree,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of 
30  feet,  covered  in  spring  with  graceful  white  racemes, 
and  yielding  later  a small  berry-like  pome  of  a deep-pur- 
ple color  and  pleasant  subacid  flavor.  The  fruit  sometimes 
ripens  in  J une. 

*2.  The  fruit  of  the  shad-bush. 

June-bug  (jon 'bug),  n.  1.  In  the  northern 
United  States,  a beetle  of  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  the 
genus  Laclmosterna, 
as  L.  fusca,  common 
in  the  whole  country. 
They  are  large  brown  clum- 
sy beetles  of  the  melolon- 
thine  group  of  the  family 
Scarabceidce.  Their  larva;, 
found  in  turf,  are  large 
whitish  grubs,  popularly 
known  as  white-grubs,  fish- 
worms,  and  ground-hogs. 
Also  called  dor-bug  (which 
see  for  another  cut).  In 
the  south  these  beetles  are 
oftener  called  May-beetles , 
since  they  appear  there 
earlier. 

2.  In  the  southern 
United  States,  a bee- 
tle very  different  from 
the  preceding,  Allo- 
rhina  nitida,  a large, 
smooth,  greenish  spe- 
cies of  the  cetonian 
group  of  S carabaeidce, 
which  appears  in  June,  and  the  larvse  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  northern  June-bug  in 
habits  and  appearance,  being  likewise  known 
as  white-grubs.  See  out  under  Allorhina.  Also 
Juny-bug. — 3.  One  of  various  European  beetles 
of  the  genus  Bhinotrogus,  related  to  Lachno- 
1^  sterna. 

June-grass  (jon'gras),  n.  The  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  Poa  pratensis ; also  Koeleria  cristata. 
junetint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jenneting.  E. 
Phillips , 1706. 

Jungermanneae  (jung-ger-man'f-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (J.  Lindley,  1846), < Jungermannia  + -ew.] 


June-bug,  or  May-beetle  ( Lack • 
nosterna  fusca ),  side  view. 
a,  larva.  (Both  natural  size.) 
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According  to  Lindley,  a suborder  of  the  Junger- 
manniacece,  founded  on  the  tribe  Jmgermannidce. 
Jungermannia  (jung-ger-man'i-ii),  n.  [NL., 
named  after  Junger- 
mann,  a German  bota- 
nist (1572-1653).]  A ge- 
nus of  Hepaticce,  or  liver- 
worts, giving  its  name 
to  the  family  Jungerman- 
niacese.  It  formerly  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  fam- 
ily, but  has  been  much  divid- 
ed, and  still  contains  hetero- 
geneous forms.  It  may  per- 
haps be  characterized  as  hav- 
ing the  involucral  leaves  free, 
the  inner  involucre  tubular 
and  more  or  less  angular,  and 
the  mouth  laciniate.  It  com- 
prises small  creeping  and 
branching  herbs  of  damp 
places.  About  a dozen  fossil 
species  of  this  genus  are 
known,  found,  for  the  most 
part,  beautifully  preserved  in 
the  amber  of  North  Prussia. 

Jungermanniaceae 

( j ung-ger-man-i-a ' se-e ) , 
n.  pi.  [NL.  (Dumortier, 

1822),  < Jungermannia 
+ -aceee.]  A family  of 
cryptogams,  the  largest 
of  the  class  Hepaticce; 
the  scale-mosses.  It 
consists  of  chiefly  moss-like 
plants,  sometimes  merely 
with  a flat  leafless  thallus,  much  oftener  differentiated  into 
a filiform  stem  with  broadly  inserted  sessile  leaves.  In  the 
foliose  species  the  leaves  are  commonly  in  two  rows  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stem ; sometimes  there  is  a third  row  of 
rudimentary  ones  beneath.  The  fructification  consists  of 
oblong  stalked  capsules  inserted  on  the  stem,  which  split 
into  valves,  ordinarily  four,  discharging  numerous  spores 
and  spirally  marked  elaters.  These  plants  are  to  he  found 
nearly  everywhere  in  damp  soil  and  on  trunks  of  trees,  be- 
ing especially  abundant  in  humid  climates. 

jungermanniaceous  (jung-ger-man-i-a'shius), 
a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Jungerman- 
niacece. 

Jungermannidas  (jnng-g6r-man'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (J.  Lindley,  1846),  < Jungermannia  + 
-idee.]  According  to  Lindley,  a tribe  of  the 
J u ngermanniacece. 

Jimgermannieae  (jung"g6r-ma-ni'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Nees  von  Esenheek,  1833),  < Jungerman- 
nia + -ece.]  1.  Originally,  and  with  some  au- 
thors still,  the  equivalent  of  Jungermanniaceae. 

■ — 2.  Now,  more  commonly,  a tribal  division 
of  the  family  Jungermanniaceee,  typified  by  the 
genus  Jungermannia. 

jungle  (jung'gl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jungle.  (<  E.);  < 
Hind,  jangal,  a desert,  a forest,  jungle  (cf. 
jangla,  a coppice,  thicket,  fence,  railing,  grat- 
ing, lattice),  < Skt.  jafigala,  dry,  desert.]  1. 
A dense  growth  of  rank  and  tangled  vegeta- 
tion, large  and  small,  often  nearly  impenetra- 
ble, such  as  is  characteristic  of  some  parts  of 
India,  especially  in  the  swampy  regions  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

Aa  we  proceeded,  the  full  luxuriance  of  this  tropical 
jungle  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  we  soon 
found  that  owing  to  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  leave  the  beaten  path. 

Ball,  Jungle  Life  in  India,  p.  177. 

A damp  belt  of  lowland,  the  ten'll,  stretches  along  their 
fthe  Himalayas']  foot,  and  is  covered  with  dense  fever- 
breeding jungle.  W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire,  p.  30. 

2.  A tract  of  land  covered  by  such  vegetation; 
a wilderness  of  dense  overgrowth;  a piece  of 
swampy  thickset  forest-land. 

To  an  eye  accustomed  for  years  to  the  wild  wastes  of 
the  jungle,  the  whole  country  presents  the  appearance  of 
one  continuous  well-ordered  garden. 

E.  J.  Waring,  Tropical  ltesident  at  Home,  p.  7. 

jungle-bear  (jung'gl-bar),  n.  The  sloth-bear  of 
India,  Mclursus  labiatus.  See  cut  under  aswail. 
jungle-bendy  (jung'gl-ben//di),  n.  An  East  In- 
*dian  tree,  Tetrameles  nudifiora. 
jungle-cat  (jung'gl-kat),  n.  Same  as  chaus2. 
jungle-cock  (jung'gl-kok),  n.  See  jungle-fowl. 
jungled  (jnng'gld),  a.  [<  jungle  + -ed2.]  Cov- 
ered with  jungle  ; tangled  with  wild  growths. 

The  savages  were  posted  on  a thickly  jungled  island  in 
the  lake.  N.  A.  Ilev.,  CXXYI.  85. 

jungle-fever  (jung'gl-fe'/ver),  n.  A severe  va- 
riety of  remittent  fever  prevalent  in  the  East 
Indies  and  other  tropical  regions.  It  is  charac- 
terized  by  the  paroxysmal  recurrence  of  the  cold  and  hot 
★ stages.  Also  called  hill-fever. 
jungle-fowl  (jung'gl-foul),  n.  1.  Agallinaceous 
bird  of  India,  Gallus  sonnerati,  the  first  species 
of  the  genus  known  to  naturalists,  supposed  to 
he  one  of  the  wild  originals  of  the  domestic 
hen,  though  the  Gallus  bankivus  (see  Gallus1) 


junior  ship 

resembles  the  common  hen  more  nearly.  It 
closely  resembles  the  common  black-red  pit  game-cock, 
and  is  abundant  in  the  higher  wooded  districts  of  India. 
The  name  extends  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

2.  Any  megapod  of  Australia,  as  Megapodius 
tumulus. 

jungle-ghau  (jung'gl-gou),n.  Same  as  jungle-ox. 
jungle-nail  (jung'gl-nal),  n.  The  East  Indian 
tree  Acacia  tomentosa. 

jungle-ox  (jung'gl-oks),  n.  An  Indian  bovine 
quadruped  of  the  subgenus  Bibos,  B.  frontalis, 
inhabiting  Sylhet  and  other  mountainous  parts 
of  northeastern  India.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  gayal  and  to  the  common  ox. 
jungle-sheep  (jung'gl-shep),  n.  A ruminant 
animal,  Hcmitragus  Hylocrius,  of  India, 
jungly  (jung'gli),  a.  [<  jungle  + -y\]  Of  the 
nature  of  jungle;  consisting  of  or  abounding 
with  jungle. 

In  closely-wooded  or  jungly  tracts  all  kinds  of  survey 
operations  are  prosecuted  at  a disadvantage. 

11.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  276. 

Junian  (jo'nian),  a.  [<  L.  Junianus,  pertain- 
ing t o Junius,  < Junius,  the  name  of  a Boman 
gens.  See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  “Junius,” 
a writer  who  published  under  this  name  a se- 
ries of  letters  which  appeared  in  a London 
newspaper,  the  “ Public  Advertiser,”  between 
November  21st,  1768,  and  January  21st,  1772, 
denouncing  various  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  British  government.  After  voluminous 
discussion,  the  authorship  of  the  letters  remains  disputed, 
but  the  strongest  evidence  appears  to  assign  it  to  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  a contemporary  politician, 
junior  (jo'nyor),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  junior,  contr. 
of  juvenior,  compar.  of  juvenis,  young : see  ju- 
venile.'] I.  a.  1.  Younger;  not  as  old  as  an- 
other. It  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  younger  of  two 
persons  hearing  the  same  name  in  one  family  or  town, 
and  especially  to  distinguish  a son  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  father:  opposed  to  senior:  as,  John  Smith,  junior. 
In  this  use  commonly  abbreviated  Jr.  or  Jun. 

2.  Younger  or  lower  in  standing,  as  in  a pro- 
fession, especially  the  bar : as,  a junior  counsel; 
a junior  partner  in  a firm  or  company. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  assistant  at  a cheap  shop ; the  junior 
partner  in  a slippery  firm  of  some  three  weeks’ existence. 

Dickens,  Sketches. 

3.  In  American  colleges  and  schools,  pertaining 
to  the  third  year  of  the  course,  the  next  below 
the  senior  or  last  year;  in  institutions  having 
a three  years’  course,  usually  pertaining  to  the 
first  year  (the  second  being  called  the  middle 
year) : as,  the  junior  class ; junior  students. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  younger  than  another. 
The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a year, 

Are  tortur’d  with  suspence  and  fear ; 

Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a screen, 

When  death  approach’d  to  stand  between. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  One  of  less  experience  or  inferior  standing 
in  his  profession  than  another,  who  is  called 
his  senior ; one  employed  as  the  subordinate 
of  another,  especially  at  the  bar. 

Not  one  of  them  but  he  thinketh  himself  to  haue  had  a 
great  iniurie  dooen  vnto  him  ; if  he  goe  on  the  lefte  hand 
of  another  yl  semeth  to  be  his  iunior  or  inferiour. 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xiv. 
He  had  been  retained  as  Mr.  Sergeant  Snubbins’s  junior. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxi. 

3.  In  American  colleges  and  seminaries,  a 
member  of  the  junior  class;  a student  in  the 
junior  year. 

juniority  (jo-nior'i-ti),  n.  [< junior  + - ity .]  1. 
The  state  of  being  junior  or  a junior:  opposed 
to  seniority. 

He  admits  as  probable  upon  present  knowledge,  in  the 
person  of  Homo  sapiens,  the  juniority  of  man. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  624. 

2.  In  law,  same  as  borough-English. 

We  have  a choice  between  “ultimogeniture,'*  the  awk- 
ward term  proposed  by  the  Real  Property  Commissioners 
of  the  last  generation,  and  such  foreign  forms  as  Jungsten- 
Recht  and  Juveignerie,  ...  or  one  must  coin  a new  phrase 
like  juniority  or  junior-right. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  185. 

junior-right  (jo'nyor-rit),  n.  In  law,  same  as 
borough-English. 

If  we  are  to  describe  the  area  from  which  we  must  col- 
lect examples  of  junior-right,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
flourished  not  only  in  England  and  in  most  parts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Europe,  but  also  in  some  remote  and  dis- 
connected regions.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  185. 

It  appears  also  that  until  quite  recently  the  custom  of 
what  we  English  call  Borough-English,  but,  for  which  the 
book-word  Junior  rite  has  of  late  been  invented,  existed 
“in  the  Theel-lands  at  Norden,  in  East  Friesland,  not  far 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ems.” 

N.  and  Q. , 7th  ser. , VII.  259. 

juniorship  (jo'nyor-ship),  n.  [<  junior  + -ship.] 
1 . The  state  of  being  junior  or  a junior ; junior- 
ity. Imp.  Diet. — 2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  same 
as  juvenate. 


Juniper  [Juniper us  Virginiana). 
a,  branch  with  male  flowers;  b,  branch 
with  fruit ; c,  scale  of  male  flower  with  two 
anthers ; d,  seed. 


+ jumper 

juniper  (jo'ni-per),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME .junipere, 
junyper,  junipar,  etc.,  also  gynypre,  jene- 
per,  etc.  (also  prob.  *genevre,  > uit.  geneva  and 
gin&,  q.  v.),  < 

OF.  geneivre, 
genoivre  = Pr. 
genibre,  gencbre 
= OSp.  genebro, 

Sp.  enebro  = 

Bg.  zimbro  =lt. 
ginepro,  giuni- 
perof  < L.  juni- 
perus,  a juni- 
per, so  called  as 
‘ renewing  its 
youth,’  i.  o.  be- 
ing evergreen,  < 
juvenis  (contr. 
juni-),  young, 

4-  par  ere,  pro- 
duce : see  pa- 
rent."] I.w.  A co- 
niferous ever- 
green shrub  or 
tree,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ju- 
niper us.  There  are  about  30  species,  distributed  through 
the  northern  parts  of  the  globe  or  on  mountains  further 
south.  J.  communis,  the  common  juniper  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  is  a spreading  shrub  or  small  tree, 
whose  purple  aromatic  berries  yield  a volatile  oil  used 
as  a diuretic  and  stimulant  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  gin.  The  true  savin,  J.  Sabina,  also  widely  distributed, 
is  a small  tree  whose  tops  form  the  officinal  savin.  J. 
Virginiana,  the  North  American  red  cedar  or  pencil- 
cedar,  is  a generally  small  but  sometimes  large  tree, 
yielding  a fragrant,  light,  imperishable  wood,  highly 
valued  for  pencil-making,  cabinet-work,  posts,  etc.  The 
wood  of  J.  Bermudiana  serves  similar  purposes.  (See 
cedar,  2.)  (For  botanical  characters,  see  Juniperus.) 
The  name  is  locally  applied  to  other  trees,  the  so-called 
juniper-swamps  of  the  southern  United  States  consisting 
of  the  white  cedar,  C hamaecy paris  thyoides. 

And  that  Tre  hathe  many  Leves,  as  the  Gynypre  hathe. 

Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  289. 

Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots 
for  their  meat.  J ob  xxx.  4. 

Gum  Juniper.  Same  as  sandarac,  2.—  Irish  and 
Swedish  Juniper,  columnar  varieties  of  Juniperus  com- 
munis, elegant  in  cultivation. 

II. t ffl.  Bitter;  sharp;  severe. 

Bishop  Grouthead,  offended  thereat,  wrote  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  fourth  . . . a juniper  letter,  taxing  him  with  ex- 
tortion and  other  vitious  practices. 

Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  III.  iv.  29. 

When  women  chide  their  husbands  for  a long  while 
together,  it  is  commonly  said,  they  give  them  a juniper 
lecture ; which,  I am  informed,  is  a comparison  taken 
from  the  long  lasting  of  the  live  coals  of  that  wood,  not 
from  its  sweet  smell ; but  comparisons  run  not  upon  all 
four.  Ellis,  Modern  Husbandman  (1750),  VII.  ii.  142. 

juniper-brandyt  (jb'ni-per-bran//di),  n.  Gin. 
Juniperinae  (jb//ni-pe-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1847),  < Juniperus  + -ince. ] A subtribe 
of  coniferous  plants  of  the  tribe  Cupressincce, 

_ embracing  the  single  genus  Juniperus. 
juniperite  (jo'ni-per-it), ».  [<  N L.  Juniperites.] 
A petrified  trunk  or  fossil  impression  belonging 
to  the  genus  Juniperus  or  Juniperites. 
Juniperites  (j6,,ni-per-i'tez),  n.  [ NL.,  < Juni- 
perus, q.  v.J  An  extinct  genus  of  plants,  the 
fossil  ancestor  of  J uniperus. 
juniper-oil  (jo'ni-per-oil),  n.  A volatile  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  berries  and  probably  the  tops  of 
Juniperus  communis.  It  is  an  officinal  drug  with 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic  properties, 
juniper-resin  (j6'ni-per-rez"in),  n.  Sandarac. 
Juniperus  ( j o-nip 'e-rus),  n.  [L.,  the  juniper- 
tree:  used  as  a genus  by  Tournefort,  Inst., 
361,  1700,  but  with  a wider  meaning,  including 
Cedrus.  Restricted  to  present  sense  by  Lin- 
naeus.] A genus  of  coniferous  plants,  the  true 
junipers,  embracing  about  30  species,  widely 
distributed.  The  few  scales  of  the  strobile  in  this  ge- 
nus are  fleshy,  and  consolidated  into  an  indehiscent  berry 
or  drupe,  containing  from  1 to  6 hard  seeds,  either  dis- 
tinct or  united  in  a woody  mass.  The  leaves  are  either 
scale-like  or  slender  and  spreading  (acerose),  or  both  in 
the  same  plant.  (See  juniper.)  Eight  or  ten  fossil  species 
are  described  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  largely 
from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  and  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary of  the  arctic  regions.  When  deviating  slightly  from 
the  living  plant,  these  fossil  forms  are  often  called  juni- 
perites. 

junk1  (jungk),  n.  [(  ME.  jonke,  < OF.  jonc,  a 
rush,  a rush-light,  F.  jonc  = Sp.  Pg.  junco  = 
It.  giunco,  a rush,  bulrush  (in  Pg.  also  junk, 
cordage  (orig.  or  sometimes  made  of  rushes), 
whence  the  E.  word  in  def.  2),  < L.  juncus,  a 
rush.  From  L.  juncus  also  come  ult.  E.  junket 
and  jonquil.']  If.  A rush;  a reed. 
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2.  Nant.,  old  or  condemned  cable  and  cordage 
cut  into  small  pieces,  used  when  untwisted  for 
making  points,  gaskets,  swabs,  mats,  etc.,  and 
picked  into  fibers  to  make  oakum  for  calking 
seams.  Hence  — 3.  Worn-out  and  discarded 
material  in  general  that  may  be  turned  to  some 
use;  especially,  old  rope,  chain,  iron,  copper, 
parts  of  machinery,  and  bottles,  gathered  or 
bought  up  by  tradesmen  called  junk-dealers; 
hence,  rubbish  of  any  kind ; odds  and  ends. — 

4.  Salt  beef  or  pork  supplied  to  vessels  for 
long  voyages : so  called  from  its  resemblance 
in  toughness  to  old  ropes’  ends. 

The  purser’s  junk  had  become  as  tough  as  the  foretopsel 
weather-earrings.  Pickens,  Bleak  House,  xvii. 

5.  The  mass  of  blubbery  and  cellular  tissue 
which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  sperm- 
whale  between  the  ease  and  the  white-horse, 
containing  oil  and  spermaceti. 

The  dense  mass  of  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  case  and 
nostril,  and  which  is  technically  called  the  junk,  also  con- 
tains spermaceti,  with  which  oil  and  its  tissue  is  infil- 
trated. Vre,  Diet.,  III.  869. 

junk3  (jungk),  n.  [A  var.  of  chunk1.']  A thick 
piece ; a lump ; a chunk. 

There  were  two  eggs,  a junk  of  bread,  and  a bottle  of 
wine  on  board  the  Arethusa. 

11.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  25. 

junk3  (jungk),  n.  [=  F ,jonque,(  Sp.  Pg.  junco, 
< Malay  jong,  jong,  ajong,  njong,  Jav.  jong, 
Balinese  hejong.  In  spoken  Malay  jong  is  the 
usual  form.]  A large  sea-going  sailing  vessel 
used  in  the  Chinese  seas,  it  has  a flat  bottom, 


^ Juno 

junket2  (jung'ket),  n.  [Formerly  junkat,  jun- 
cate,  dial,  jenket;  = F.  joncade,  < It.  giuncata,  a 
sweetmeat,  cream-cheese,  so  called  as  being 
broughtin  or  served  on  rushes,  (.giunco,  a rush : 
see  junk1.  Cf.  junket1.]  1.  Curds  mixed  with 
cream,  sweetened,  and  flavored.  Hence — 2f. 
Any  sweetmeat  or  delicacy. 

And  beare  with  you  both  wine  and  juncates  fit. 

And  hid  him  eate.  Spenser,  F,  Q.,  V.  iv.  49. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a feat. 

How  faery  Mali  the  junkets  eat. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  102. 
3.  A feast  or  merrymaking;  a convivial  enter- 
tainment; a picnic. 

Such  junkets  come  not  every  day. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  iv.  2. 

George,  taking  out  his  wife  to  a new  jaunt  or  junket 
every  night,  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  as  usual,  and 
swore  he  was  becoming  quite  a domestic  character. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxviii. 
junket2 (jung'ket), v.  [(junket2, n.]  I.intrans. 
To  feast;  banquet;  take  part  in  a convivial 
entertainment. 

She  which  stands  at  the  head  being  Godmother;  and 
after  this  they  iunket  together. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  192. 

ii.  trans.  To  entertain;  feast;  regale. 

The  good  woman  took  my  lodgings  over  my  head,  and 
was  in  ...  a hurry  to  junket  her  neighbours.  H.  Walpole. 


One  who  takes  part 


It  [the  crown]  was  of  Jonkes  of  the  See,  that  is  to  sey, 
Bushes  of  the  See,  that  prykken  als  scharpely  as  Thornes. 

MandevUle , Travels,  p.  13. 


A Canton  Trading-junk. 

a square  prow,  and  high  full  stern,  from  one  to  five  heavy 
masts  carrying  lug-sails,  sometimes  made  of  matting,  and 
a huge  rudder,  which  at  sea  is  lowered  below  the  bottom. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  larger-sized  river-craft  of 
China. 

China  also,  and  the  Great  Atlantis  (that  you  call  Amer- 
ica), which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoas,  abounded  then 
in  tall  ships.  Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

It  became  a difficult  task  to  thread  our  way  between 
the  fleets  of  sampans  and  The  latter  are  the  most 

extraordinary  looking  craft,  . . . with  high,  overhanging 
sterns.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxi. 

junk-bottle  (jungk'bot'l),  n.  A thick  strong 
bottle,  usually  made  of  green  or  black  glass. 

Just  stopping  to  take  a lusty  dinner,  and  bracing  to  his 
side  his  junk-bottle,  well  charged  with  heart-inspiring  Hol- 
lands, he  issued  jollily  from  the  city  gate. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  447. 

junk-dealer  (jungk'de'Ter),  n.  The  keeper  of 
_ a junk-shop ; a junkman, 
junker  (yong'ker),  n.  [G.,  a young  noble,  contr. 
of  jung  herr  (MHG.  junc  herre ):  see  young  and 
herre1,  and  cf.  younker,  the  E.  form  of  junker.] 

1.  A young  German  noble  or  squire. 

A “. Junker  (Jung  Herr),  or  younker,”  says  Herr  Bam- 
berger, “is  essentially  the  scion  of  a noble  house  which 
has  devoted  itself  to  military  service  — a mixture  of 
Charles  I.  cavalier,  Prussian  lieutenant,  German  feudal 
lord,  and  Spanish  Don  Quixote.” 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  82,  note. 

2.  [cup.]  A member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia  which  came  into  power  under  Bismarck 
when  he  was  made  prime  minister  (1862). 

Junkerism  (yong'ker-izm),  n.  [(junker  + -ism.] 
The  political  principles  and  social  ideas  of  the 
aristocratic  party  in  Prussia  called  Junkers, 
junkerite  (jung'ker-it),  n.  Same  as  siderite. 
junket1  (jung'ket),  n.  [<  ME.  junket,  jonket,  ( 
jonke,  a rush:  see  junk1.  Cf.  OF.  jonchiere,  a 
basket  of  rushes,  (jonc,  a rush.  Cf.  junket2.] 
It.  A basket  made  of  rushes. 

Whanne  he  [the  father  of  Moses]  my3te  hide  hym  no 
lenger,  he  tok  a ionket  of  resshen  [a  leep  of  segge,  Purv.  ] 
and  glewide  it  withe  glewishe  clay  and  with  picche,  and 
putte  the  litil  faunt  with  ynne.  Wyclif,  Ex.  ii.  4. 

2.  A long  basket  for  catching  fish.  [Prov.Eng.] 


junketer  (jung'ket-er),  n . 
in  a junket. 

On  what  principle  . . . are  these  junketers  . . . allowed 
the  use  of  steamboats  at  an  expense  of  from  §300  to  §500 
per  day?  New  York  Tribune,  June  14, 1862. 

junketing  (jung'ket-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
junket 2,  v.]  A lively  feast  or  entertainment; 
a season  of  conviviality ; picnicking. 

All  was  fun,  frolic,  courtship,  junketing,  and  jollity. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  133. 

St.  Martha’s  Day  was  occasion  for  junketings  on  the  Giu- 
decca  Canal,  when  a favorite  fish,  being  in  season,  was  de- 
votionally  eaten.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvii. 

junketryf,  n.  [Formerly  also  junquetry;  < jun- 
ket*2 + - ry .]  Sweetmeats. 

You  would  prefer  him  before  tart  and  galingale,  which 
Chaucer  prehemineniest  encomionizeth  above  all  junquet- 
ries  or  confectionaries  whatsoever. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  158). 
junking  (jung'king),  n.  [Cf .junk2.]  In  coal- 
mining, a passage  through  a pillar  of  coal. 
_ [North.  Eng.] 

junkman  (jungk'man),  n. ; pi.  junkmen  (-men). 
A dealer  in  junk. 

junk-ring  (jungk'ring),  n.  In  steam-engines, 
a ring  bolted  to  the  face  of  the  piston  to  con- 
fine the  hempen  (junk)  or  fibrous  packing  in 
a groove  or  ring  so  as  to  make  the  joipt  steam- 
tight  between  piston  and  fire.  It  survives  in  the 
follower  when  metallic  packing  is  used, 
junk-shop  (jungk'shop),  n.  A place  where 
junk  is  bought  and  sold.  See  junk1,  2. 
junk-strap  (jungk'strap),  n.  In  the  whale-fish- 
ery, a chain  used  to  hoist  aboard  the  junk  of  a 
sperm-whale. 

junk-vat  (jungk'vat),  n.  In  tanning,  a large 
vat  for  holding  ooze  or  tan-liquor  which  has 
been  weakened  in  the  layers, 
junk-wad  (jungk'wod),  n.  In  ordnance,  a wad 
made  of  oakum  bound  with  spun-yarn  and  fill- 
ing the  bore  of  the  gun,  used  in  proving  can- 
non and  to  hold  the  shot  in  place. 

Juno  (jo'no),  n.  [L.,  a name  ult.  connected  with 
Jovis,  Jupiter,  Jove,  Jupiter,  Diana,  etc.:  see 
deity.]  1.  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven, the  highest 
divinity  of  the  Lat- 
in races  in  Italy 
next  to  Jupiter,  of 
whom  she  was  the 
sister  and  the  wife. 

She  was  the  parallel  of 
the  Greek  Hera,  with 
whom  inlater  times  she 
became  to  a consider- 
able extent  identified. 

She  was  regarded  as  the 
special  protectress  of 
marriage,  and  was  the 
guardian  of  woman 
from  birth  to  death.  In 
Home  she  was  also  the 
patron  of  the  national 
finances,  and  a temple 
which  contained  the 
mint  was  erected  to  her, 
under  the  name  of  Juno 
Moneta,  on  the  Capi- 
toline.  In  her  distinc- 
tively Italic  charac- 
ter, Juno  (called  Lanu- 
vina,  from  the  site  at 

Lanuvium  Of  her  chief  Juno  of  Lanuvium. — Colossal  statue  ia 
sanctuary,  or  Ho8jnta,  the  Vatican  Museum,  Rome. 


Juno 

the  Protectress)  was  a war-goddess,  represented  as  clad 
in  a mantle  of  goatskin,  bearing  a shield  and  an  uplifted 
spear,  and  accompanied,  like  Athena,  by  a sacred  serpent. 
2.  The  third  planetoid,  discovered  by  Harding, 
at  Lilienthal,  in  1804 — Bird  of  Juno,  the  peacock. 
Junonia  (jo-no'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Huebner,  1816?), 

< Juno.]  A genus  of  butterflies  of  the  family 
Nymphalidie,  of  wide  geographic  distribution, 
occurring  in  India,  Africa,  China,  the  West 
Indies,  and  North  and  South  America.  The 
commonest  species  in  the  United  States  is  J. 
ccenia,  which  occurs  also  in  Central  America. 

Junonian  (jo-no'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Junonius,  of 
Juno,  < Juno(n-),  Juno : see  Juno.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Juno;  resembling  Juno,  or  partak- 
ing of  her  characteristics. 

Junonian  fulness  and  grand  development  of  features. 

C.  0.  Muller , Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 375. 

Junonicalt  (jo-non'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  Juno(n-), 
Juno,  jr  -ic-al.]  Junonian. 

Yeet  do  I stil  feare  me  theese  fayre  Junonical  harbours. 

Stanihurst,  jEneid,  i.  656. 

Juno’s-rose  (jo'noz-roz),  n.  The  white  lily, 
Lilium  candidum. 

Juno’s-tears  (jS'noz-terz),  n.  The  European 
vervain,  Verbena  officinalis. 
junt  (junt),  re.  [Appar.  avar.  oljurikP,  chunk!.]  1. 
A large  piece;  a chunk.  [Scotch.] — 2.  A squat 
clumsy  person.  [Scotch,] — 3f.  A worthless  wo- 
man.  Middleton, Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  v.  2. 
junta  (jun'ta),  n.  [=  F.  junto,  < Sp.  junta 
(orig.  fem.  oi'  junto,  used  as  pp.  oijuntar,  con- 
voke, congregate)  = Pg.  juncta,  f.,  a council, 
meeting,  < L.  juncta,  fem.  of  junctus,  joined,  pp. 
of  jungere,  join : see  join.  Cl.  junto.]  1.  A 
meeting;  a council.  See  junto.  Specifically — 
2.  In  Spain,  a consultative  or  legislative  assem- 
bly, either  for  the  whole  country  or  for  one  of 
its  separate  parts.  The  most  celebrated  juntas  in 
history  were  that  convened  by  Napoleon  in  1808  and  the 
later  revolutionary  juntas. 

I had  also  Audience  of  the  King  [of  Spain],  to  whom  I 
delivered  two  [Memorials  since,  in  his  Majesty’s  Name  of 
Great  Britain,  that  a particular  Junta  of  some  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  aud  War  might  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
Business.  Howell,  Letters,  I,  iiL  10. 

junto  (jun'to),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  oi  junta, 

< Sp.  junta,  a council:  see  junta.  The  E.  form 
junto  came  into  use  at  a time  when  Sp.  words 
in  -a  were  commonly  taken  with  the  term,  -o,  ap- 
par. as  seeming  more  Spanish.  Cf.  bastinado, 

< Sp.  bastonada .]  A private  council  or  assem- 
bly; a combination  of  persons  openly  or  se- 
cretly engaged  for  a common  purpose,  espe- 
cially of  a political  character;  a club  of  parti- 
zans  or  intriguers;  a faction;  a cabal;  spe- 
cifically, in  Eng.  hist.,  a group  of  leading  Whig 
politicians  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Som- 
ers, Wharton,  Bussell,  and  Montague. 

How  venerable  were  this  junto  ! IIow  admirable  this 
assembly  ! Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  382. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 

In  dark  cabals  and  mighty  juntos  met. 

Thomson , Castle  of  Indolence,  i. 

That  the  republic  might  be  governed  by  lawful  magis- 
trates, and  not  by  a junto  of  particular  persons. 

J.  Adams , Works,  V.  98. 

Essex  Junto,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a name,  first  used  about 
1781,  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  a group  of  extreme 
Federalist  leaders,  mostly  connected  with  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  presidency 
of  John  Adams  they  were  adherents  of  Hamilton  rather 
than  of  the  President.  Later  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  Federalists  in  general.  =Syn.  Faction,  Camarilla,  etc. 
See  cabals. 

jupt,  n.  Same  as  jupe. 

jupardiet,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  jeop- 
ardy. 

jupartt,  v.  t.  An  early  form  of  jeopard. 
jupartiet,  n.  An  early  form  oi  jeopardy. 
jupati-palm  (jo'pa-te-piim),  n.  [<  jupati,  a 
S.  Amer.  name,  + E.  palm1.]  Baphia  teedi- 
gera,  a palm  which  grows  on  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon  and 
ParA  rivers  in  Brazil.  It  has  cylindrical  leaf-stalks, 
which  measure  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  are  used 
by  the  natives  for  a variety  of  purposes,  as  for  the  walls 
★of  houses  and  for  baskets  and  boxes, 
jupet  (jop),  n.  [Also  jup,  jub  (Florio);  < ME. 
*jupe,  gipe  (=  MUG.  juppe,  jupe,  joppe,  jope, 
giippe,  gippe),  < OF.  jupe,  juppe,  jube,  jubbe,  gipe, 
gippe,  a silk  stuff,  a garment  made  of  it,  F.  jupe 
= Vv.jnpa  — It.  giuppa,  giubba  (ML .jupa),<.  Sp. 
juba  ( al-juba ),  < Ar.  jubbah,  al-jubbah,  a gar- 
ment so  called : see  jubbah.  MHG.  schube,  G. 
schaube,  is  prob.  from  the  same  source.  The 
name  was  applied  to  various  forms  of  garments. 
Hence  jupon.]  Same  as  jupon. 
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This  play  of  ours,  just  like  some  vest  or  jup 

Worn  twice  or  thrice,  was  carefully  laid  up. 

Flecknoe,  Epigrams  (1670). 
jupel,  ».  [OF.,  also  juppel,  jupiel,  dim.  of  jupe, 

a jupe:  see  jupe.]  Same  as  jupon. 
jupette  (jo-pet'),  n.  [Dim.  of  jupe.]  A jupon 
having  a very  short  skirt. 

Jupiter  (jo'pi-ter),  n.  [In  older  English  fre- 
quently Juppiter;  — F.  Sp.  Pg.  Jupiter,  < L.  Ju- 
piter, more  correctly  Juppiter,  OL.  Joupiter  = 
Gr.  Zeif  naryp,  voc.  Zee  irarep  = Skt.  Dyaus  pi- 
tar,  lit.  ‘Jove  (Zeus)  father’:  see  Jove,  Zeus, 
deity,  and  father.]  1.  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  su- 
preme deity,  the  parallel  of  the  Greek  Zeus, 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  might  and  national 
dignity  of  the  Bomans.  The  central  seat  of  his  cult 
was  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  where  he  had  the  title  of 
Optimus  Maximus  (Best  Greatest).  He  was  primarily  a 
divinity  of  the  sky,  aud  hence  was  considered  to  be  the 
originator  of  all  atmospheric  changes.  His  weapon  was 
the  thunderbolt.  He  controlled  and  directed  the  future, 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  secure  his  favor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  undertaking.  He  was  also  the  guar- 
dian of  property,  whether  of  the  state  or  of  individuals. 
White,  the  color  of  the  light  of  day,  was  sacred  to  him ; 
hence,  white  animals  were  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice,  his 
priests  wore  white  caps,  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  and  the  consuls  were  dressed  in  white  when 
they  sacrificed  to  him  upon  assuming  office.  The  eagle 
was  especially  consecrated  to  him.  The  surviving  artis- 
tic representations  of  Jupiter  are  comparatively  late,  and 
betray  Greek  influence,  imitating  the  type  of  the  Greek 
Zeus.  Also  called  Jove. 

2.  The  brightest  of  the  superior  planets,  and 
the  largest  body  of  the  solar  system  except  the 
sun  itself.  Its  sidereal  period  of  revolution  is  11  86198 
Julian  years,  and  its  synodical  period  399  days.  Its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  483,000,000  miles.  Its  equa- 
torial diameter  at  its  mean  distance  subtends  an  angle  of 
38",  so  that  its  real  diameter  is  about  one  tenth  of  that 
of  the  sun  (which  subtends  1,922"),  and  about  11  times 
that  of  the  earth  (the  solar  parallax  being  8".9).  Jupiter  is 
flattened  at  the  poles  by  no  less  than  one  seventeenth  of 
its  diameter.  Its  mass  is  about  rfo?  of  that  of  the  sun,  or 
304  times  that  of  the  earth,  making  its  mean  density  only 

I. 3,  that  of  the  earth  being  taken  at  5.5.  Gravity  at  its 
surface  is  2h  times  that  at  the  earth.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  appearance  of  this  planet  is  the  equatorial 
fasciae  or  bands  which  cross  its  disk.  These  fasciae  subsist 
generally  for  months  or  even  years,  but  sometimes  form  in 
a few  hours.  They  sometimes  have  a breadth  of  one  sixth 
of  the  apparent  disk  of  the  planet.  There  are  also  spots  of 
much  greater  permanence.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
no  solid  matter  can  be  seen,  and  quite  doubtful  whether 
any  exists,  in  the  planet.  The  spots  revolve  about  the  axis 
in  9 hours,  55  minutes,  and  35  seconds,  but  the  white  clouds 
in  minutes  less  time.  From  his  photometric  observa- 
tions, Zollner  calculates  the  albedo  of  Jupiter  to  be  0.6,  so 
high  a value  as  to  suggest  that  the  planet  must  be  self- 
luminous.  J upiter  has  eight  satellites  or  moons.  Their 
periods  of  revolution  are  as  follows  : I.  16d.  16h.  32.2m. ; 

II.  Id.  18h.  27.6m. ; IIL  3d.  13h.  13.7m. ; IY.  7d.  3h. 
42.6m. ; Y.  llh.  57.38m. ; VI.  253.4  days:  VII.  260  days; 
VIII.  931  (?)  days. 

3.  In  alchemy,  tin,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  planet  Jupiter. — 4. 
In  her.,  the  tincture  azure  or  blue  in  blazoning 
by  the  planets.  See  blazon,  re.,  2. — 5.  In  zool., 
a finback  whale.  Also  called  J upiter ffish. 

Rondelet  . . . gives  a figure  of  a “Balsena  ura,”  . . . 
which  the  whale  fishers  of  Saintonge  call  Gibbar,  or  gibhero 
dorso.  . . . From  this  provincial  name  came  Gibbartas, 
Gubartas,  Jubart,  Jubartes,  Jupiter,  etc. 

J.  II.  Trumbull,  in  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  (1884),  I.  29. 
Jupiter’s-beard  (jo'pi-terz-berd),  11.  1.  The 

houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. — 2.  An  ever- 
green leguminous  plant,  Anthyllis  Barba-Jovis, 
also  called  silver-busli ; also,  less  properly,  An- 
thyllis Vulneraria,  or  lady’s-fingers. — -3.  A large 
fungus  with  a white  fibrous  margin,  Badulum 
guerdnum  ( Hydnum  Barba-Jovis). 
Jupiter’s-distafF  (jo'pi-terz-dis"taf),  n.  A la- 
biate plant,  or  wild  sage,  Salvia  glutmosa,  or 
perhaps  Phlomis  fruticosa.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Jupiter’s-eye  (jo'pi-terz-5),  n.  The  houseleek, 
Sempervivum  tectorum.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Jupiter’s-flower  (jo'pi-terz-flou//er),  n.  A trans- 
lation of  lHanthus,  the  name  of  the  pink-genus, 
also  of  the  specific  name  of  Lychnis  Flos- 
Jovis  of  southern  Europe. 

Jupiter’s-nut  (jo'pi-terz-nut),  n.  The  European 
walnut,  Juglans  regia. 

Jupiter’s-staff  (jo'pi-t6rz-staf),  n.  The  mullen, 
Ferbascum  Thapsus. 

jupon  (jo'pon  or  jo-pon'),  n.  [Also  juppon;  < 
ME.  joupone,  jopowne,  gipoun,  gypoun,  gepoun,  < 
OF . jupon,  juppon,  glppon,  F.  jupon  = Pr.  jupon, 
jupio  (cf.  Sp.  jubon  = Pg.  gibdo  =It.  giubbone, 
prob.  after  F.),  a shoi't  cassock,  etc.,  dim.  (or 
aug.)  oi  jupe,  a jupe:  see  jupe.]  A garment 
worn  by  men  in  the  fourteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Especially— (a)  A jacket 
of  heavy  material,  sometimes  stuifed  and  quilted  to  serve 
as  a coat  of  fence,  and  often  worn  under  the  iron  armor, 
(b)  A surcoat  worn  over  the  armor,  with  skirts  reaching 
about  to  mid-thigh,  and  with  short  sleeves  or  none.  In 
heraldry  it  is  represented  without  sleeves  and  dagged  or 
jagged  at  the  bottom.  It  was  introduced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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The  ffelonne  with  the  ffyne  swerde  freschely  he  strykes, . . . 
Thorow e jopowne  and  jesserawnte  of  gentille  mailes! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4238. 

jurt,  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  jar1,  r.]  To  clash;  strike 
with  a harsh  noise. 

By  that  time  that  the  multitude  ran  thither  in  great 
numbers,  and  presented  themselves  readie  to  defend,  the 
ramme  was  jurring  also  at  the  other  part. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  963. 
jurt,  n.  [A  var.  of  jar1,  n.]  A crashing  colli- 
sion; a harsh-sounding  blow;  a crash. 

Jura  (jo'ra),  a.  and  n.  In  geol.,  same  as  Juras- 
_ sic — Jura  limestone.  See  limestone. 
jural  (jo'ral),  a.  [<  L.  jus  ( jur -),  right,  law  (see 
jus 2),  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  natural  or  posi- 
tive right. 

By  the  adjective  jural  we  shall  denote  that  which  has 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obligations  ; as  by 
the  adjective  ‘’moral’’ we  denote  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  duties.  Whewell. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisprudence, 
jurally  (jo'ral-i),  adv.  1.  As  regards  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  or  positive  right. — 2. 
By  means  of  or  with  reference  to  jurispru- 
dence. 

juramentallyt  (jo-ra-men'tal-i),  adv.  [<  ^ura- 
mental,  pertaining  to  an  oath  (<  L.  juramentum 
(>  It.  giuramento  = OF.  jurement),  an  oath,  < ju- 
rare,  swear:  see  jury),  -\-  -ly2.]  With  an  oath. 

A promise  juramentally  confirmed. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  19. 
jurant  (jij'rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  jurant,  ppr.  of 
juror,  swear:  see  jury.]  I.  a.  Taking  an  oath ; 
swearing.  [Bare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  takes  an  oath.  [Bare.] 

Jurant  and  Dissident  with  their  shaved  crowns  argue 
frothing  everywhere ; or  are  ceasing  to  argue  and  strip- 
ping for  battle.  Carlyle,  Trench  Rev.,  II.  iv.  2. 

Jurassic  (jo-ras'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Jura  (see  def.) 
+ -assic,  as  in  'Briassic.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Jura  mountains,  and  specifically, 
in  geol.,  to  the  Jurassic  series. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  the  name  (having  both 
stratigraphic  and  chronologic  value)  which 
includes  all  the  divisions  older  than  the  Cre- 
taceous and  newer  than  the  Triassic:  so  called 
from  the  predominance  of  rocks  of  this  age  in 
the  Jura  mountains.  The  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  together  form  the  Mesozoic  group  or  era.  The 
flora  of  the  Jurassic  is  distinguished  by  a predominance 
of  cycadaceous  forms,  ferns  being  also  plentiful.  Its 
fauna  is  rich  and  varied.  The  most  highly  developed 
animals  in  this  geological  position  are  certain  small  mar- 
supials. The  oldest  known  bird,  possessing  also  some 
marked  reptilian  characters,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Ju- 
rassic. The  Jurassic  group  covers  a wide  area  in  Europe, 
and  is  also  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  Cor- 
dilleran  region  of  the  United  States.  The  name  Oolite 
was  originally  applied  to  the  rocks  of  Jurassic  age  in 
England  by  William  Smith,  by  whom  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  this  part  of  the  series  was  first  worked  out  and 
published.  The  Jurassic  of  England  includes  the  Lias  as 
its  lower  member,  and  above  this  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Oolites.  In  northwestern  Germany  the  Jurassic  is 
divided  into  the  Lower  or  Black  Jura,  the  Middle  or 
Brown,  and  the  Upper  or  White.  Of  these  divisions  the 
lower  corresponds  to  the  English  Lias.  The  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  Jurassic  series  in  the  United  States  are  of 
great  interest.  Among  them  is  the  Atlantosaurus,  a 
dinosaur,  probably  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  a femur  six 
feet  long.  The  auriferous  rocks  of  the  western  edge  of 
North  America  are,  at  least  in  large  part,  of  Jurassic  age. 
jurat1  (jo'rat;  F.  pron.  zhii-ra'),  n.  [Formerly 
also  jurate;  < F.  jurat  (vernacularly  jure,  a jury- 
man) = Sp.  Pg.  jur  ado  = It.  giurato , < ML  .jura- 
tus,  an  alderman,  a warden,  juror,  juryman,  lit. 
one  sworn,  < L.  juratus , pp.  of  jur  are , swear : 
see  jury.']  A sworn  officer;  a magistrate;  a 
member  of  a permanent  jury.  The  word  is  now 
chiefly  used  as  a title  of  office  in  'the  Channel  Islands, 
where  the  jurats  are  judges  and  legislators  chosen  for  life, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  having  twelve  each,  and  Alderney  six. 

Opyn  your  gates,  we  commaunde  you  in  the  name  of  the 
kyng.  The  watchmen  sayde,  Sirs,  the  kayes  be  within  the 
towne  with  the  iurates. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cxciv. 

jurat2  (jo'rat),  n.  [<  L . juratum,  neut.  of  jura- 
tus, sworn:  see  jurat L]  In  law,  the  official 

memorandum  subscribed  at  the  end  of  an  affi- 
davit, showing  the  time  when  and  the  person 
before  whom  it  was  sworn.  Wharton. 
juratet  (jo'rat),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jurat1. 
jurationt  (jo-ra'shon),  n.  [=  It.  giurazione , < 
LL.  juratio(n-),  a swearing  as  on  oath,  < L.  ju- 
rare,  swear:  see  jury.']  In  law,  the  act  of  swear- 
ing: the  administration  of  an  oath, 
jurative  (jo'ra-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  purpose  or  the  sanction  and  effect  of  an 
oath;  juratory.  [Bare.] 
juratort,  n.  [<  L.  jurator , a swearer,  a sworn 
witness,  a sworn  magistrate,  ML.  a juror,  < jn- 
rare,  swear:  see  jury,  juror.]  A juror, 
juratory  (jo'ra-to-ri),  a.  [=  Y.juratoire  = It. 
giuratorio,  < IAj,  jur atorius,  of  an  oath,  < L .ju- 
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rator,  a sworn  witness,  < jurare , swear:  see  ju- 
rator,  jury.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  comprising 
an  oath. 

How  often  does  St.  Paul  . . . repeat  . . . his  juratory 
caution  before  the  Lord : as,  God  is  my  witness? 

Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 
Juratory  caution,  in  Scots  law , a form  of  caution  some- 
times ottered  in  a suspension  or  advocation,  where  the 
com  plainer  is  not  in  circumstances  to  otfer  any  better.  It 
consists  of  an  inventory  of  his  effects,  given  up  upon  oath, 
and  assigned  in  security  of  the  sums  which  may  be  found 
due  in  the  suspension. 

jurdicciount,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of 
jurisdiction. 

jure  divino  (jo're  di-vi'no).  [L. : jure,  abl.  of 
jus  (jur-),  right,  law ; divino,  abl.  of  divinus, 
divine  : see  divine .]  By  divine  right.  See  di- 
vine. 

jurel  (ho-rel'),  n. ; pi.  jurelcs  (-ra'las).  [Sp.]  A 
fish  of  the  genus  Carangus,  as  C.  latus. 
jurema-bark  (jo-re'ma-biirk),  n.  [Braz.  ju- 
rema.]  An  astringent  bark  obtained  from  the 
Brazilian  tree  Acacia  Jurema.  The  natives 
are  said  to  prepare  a narcotic  decoction  from  it. 
juribali,  juriballi  (j;>  - ri-bal ' i),  n.  [Native 
name.]  AWestlndiantree,  Trichiliamoschata, 
of  the  family  Meliacex,  the  astringent  bark 
of  whirh  is  said  to  possess  a high  value  in 
typhoid  fevers.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  two  other 
meliaceous trees,  Soymidafebrifuga , of  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  Khaya  Senegalensis,  of  tropical  Africa,  which  possess 
similar  properties. 

juridic  (jo-rid'ik),  a.  [=  F.  juridique  — Sp. 
juridico  = Pg.  juridico  = It.  giuridico,  < L.  ju- 
ridicus,  relating  to  justice  or  law,  as  a noun  a 
judge,  < jus  (jur-),  law,  + dicare,  point  out, 
dicere,  say,  declare.  Cf.  judge,  ult.  of  same  ele- 
ments.] Same  as  juridical.  [Rare.] 
juridical  (jo-rid'i-kal),  a.  [<  juridic  + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining  to  the  promulgation  or  dispensa- 
tion of  law  ; founded  upon  or  according  to  the 
forms  of  law ; relating  to  or  concerned  with  ad- 
ministrative law:  as,  a juridical  argument;  ju- 
ridical methods;  juridical  oppression. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  a much  more  famous 
system  than  the  Brehon  law  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
greatly  overstated  by  M.  Troplong  and  other  well-known 
juridical  writers.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  61. 

2.  Subsisting  in  contemplation  of  law ; of  the 
nature  of  an  abstract  legal  conception:  as,  a 
juridical  person,  or  a juridical  transaction  (that 
is  to  say,  a person  or  transaction  legally  sup- 
posed or  conceived  of  to  some  extent  irrespec- 
tive of  actual  existence  and  of  incidents  and 
circumstances  not  recognized  by  the  law). — 
Delivery  of  juridical  possession.  See  delivery.— Ju- 
ridical days,  days  in  court  on  which  law  is  administered ; 

. days  on  which  the  court  can  lawfully  sit. 
juridically  (jo-rid'i-kal-i),  adc.  In  a juridical 
manner;  according  to  forms  of  law;  with  legal 
authority. 

juridicialt,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  juridical. 
jurinite  (jo'ri-mt),  n.  [Named  by  Loret  (1822) 
after  Louis  Jurine  (1751-1819),  a Genevan  nat- 
uralist.] In  mineral.,  same  as  brookite. 
jurisconsult  (jo-ris-kon'sult),  n.  [=  F.  juris- 
consulte  = Sp.  Pg . jurisconsidto  = It.  giuriscon- 
sulto,  < L.  jurisconsultus,  also  jureconsultus,  also 
separately  juris  consultus  and  consultus  juris, 
one  skilled  in  the  law,  (.juris,  gen.  of  jus,  law, 
+ consultus,  pp.  of  consulere,  consult : see  con- 
sult.]  One  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of 
law;  one  learned  in  jurisprudence;  a jurist; 
specifically,  a master  of  the  civil  law. 

In  divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the  jurisconsults,  . . . 
there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials  of  the  schools, 
authors,  and  books. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  120. 
jurisdiction  (jo-ris-dik'shon),  n.  [<  ME  .juris- 
diction, jurdiccioun , < OF.  jurisdiction , F.  ju- 
ridiction  = S -p.  jurisdiction  = Pg.  jurisdiegdo  = 
It.  giurisdizione , < L.  jurisdiction -),  juris  dic- 
tio(n-),  administration  of  the  law,  jurisdiction, 
(juris,  gen.  of  jus,  law,  + dictio(n-),  a declaring : 
see  diction.']  1.  Judicial  authority;  the  legal 
power  of  hearing  and  determining  controversies 
or  accusations ; the  right  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a judge  or  of  a legal  tribunal,  it  includes 
the  power  to  compel  a person  to  appear  and  answer  a com- 
plaint, or  to  punish  him  for  not  doing  so ; the  power  to  take 
property  in  dispute  into  the  custody  of  the  law ; the  power 
to  compel  production  of  evidence,  and  hear  the  contention 
of  the  parties ; the  power  to  determine  questions  of  right 
between  the  parties,  and  to  enforce  the  determination. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  person  depends  usually  on  the  giving  of 
due  notice  to  the  person,  or  a voluntary  appearance  by  him. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  usually  depends  on  the 
statutory  or  common -law  powers  conferred  on  the  court 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  controversy  or  prop- 
erty affected,  and  sometimes  upon  the  seizure  of  the  prop- 
erty into  the  custody  of  the  law. 

By  the  long  uniform  usage  of  many  ages,  our  kings  have 
delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges  of  their 
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several  courts,  which  are  the  grand  depositaries  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gained  a 
known  and  stated  jurisdiction , regulated  by  certain  and 
established  rules,  which  the  crown  itself  cannot  now  alter 
but  by  act  of  Parliament.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 

2.  Controlling  authority;  the  right  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws  or  regulations;  the  capa- 
city of  determining  rules  of  action  or  use,  and 
exacting  penalties : jurisdiction  of  a state 

over  its  subjects. 

To  live  exempt 
From  heaven’s  high  jurisdiction. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  319. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  which  constitute 
the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate  sphere,  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  the  federal  government. 

T.  H.  Benton , Thirty  Years,  II.  283. 


ment,  and  of  the  use  of  waters  and  the  riddance  of  de- 
bris were  regulated.— Particular  jurisprudence,  that 
which  in  the  laws  of  a given  state  or  nation  is  peculiar  to 
that  state  or  nation. 

jurisprudent  (jo-ris-pro'dent),  a.  and  n.  [= 
OF.  jurisprudent  = Sp.  Pg.  jurisprudente  = It. 
giurisprudente , having  knowledge  of  the  law,  < 
L.  juris , of  the  law,  gen.  of  jus , law,  4-  pru- 
de n(t-)s,  having  knowledge : s qq  prudent.  This 
adj.  is  later  than  the  noun.]  I.f  a.  Versed  in 
the  law ; understanding  law. 

II.  n.  A person  learned  in  the  law;  one 
versed  in  jurisprudence.  [Rare.] 

Klosterheim  in  particular  . . . had  been  pronounced 
by  some  of  the  first  jurisprudents  a female  appanage. 

De  Quincey. 


3.  The  domain  within  which  power  is  exer-  jurisprudential  (jo^ris-pro-den'shal),  a.  [< 
cised;  specifically,  the  territory  over  which  the  jurisprudence  (L.  jurisprudentia)  + -ah']  Of, 
authority  of  a state,  court,  or  judge  extends.  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  jurisprudence. 


The  Mr.  and  Wardens  shall  make  serche  onelye  within 
the  jurisdition  of  the  citie  and  touchinge  the  saide  crafte 
onelye.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  307. 

4.  The  function  or  capacity  of  judging  or  gov- 
erning in  general ; the  natural  right  to  judge ; 
inherent  power  of  decision  or  control. 

A new  book  astonishes  for  a few  days,  takes  itself  out  of 
common  jurisdiction.  Emerson,  Courage. 

Man’s  language  is  higher  than  himself,  more  spiritual, 
more  ethereal,  and  still  less  subject  than  he  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  laws  of  material  nature. 

G.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xii. 
Appellate  jurisdiction.  See  original  jurisdiction,  below. 
— Concurrent  jurisdiction.  See  concurrent.— Conten- 
tious jurisdiction,  that  jurisdiction  exercised  when  one 
invokes  the  aid  of  the  law  against  one  that  disputes  his 
demands,  as  distinguished  from  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
when  the  person  having  a right  to  resist  the  demand  ap- 
pears as  a consenting  applicant. — Delegated  jurisdic- 
tion. See  delegated.— Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1843(6  and  7 Viet.,  c.  94,  and  amend- 
ments) relating  to  the  exercise  of  powers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries under  lights  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise.  — Gen- 
eral jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  either  per- 
sons or  property  generally,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
state.  — Jurisdiction  Acts.  See  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act, 
above,  and  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  below. — Limited 
jurisdiction,  a jurisdiction  extending  only  to  a certain 
district,  or  to  certain  classes  of  subjects  or  persons,  etc.,  or 
to  certain  amounts. — Original  jurisdiction,  the  power 
to  entertain  an  action  from  its  commencement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  appellate  jurisdiction,  or  power  to  review 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior  tribunal. — 
Plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  a plea  denying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  to  entertain  an  action.— Proper  jurisdiction, 
in  Scots  law,  that  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  the  judge 
or  magistrate  himself,  in  virtue  of  his  office.— Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1848  (11  and  12 
Viet.,  c.  43)  for  facilitating  proceedings  in  criminal  cases 
befure  justices  of  the  peace.  It  was  amended  in  1849  (12 
and  13  Viet.,  c.  45),  1879  (42  and  43  Viet.,  c.  49),  and  1884  (47 
and  48  Viet.,  c.  43),  and  extended  to  Ireland  in  1871  (34  and 
35  Viet.,  c.  76)  and  to  Scotland  in  1881  (44  and  45  Viet.,  c. 
33). — Voluntary  j urisdiction.  See  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion above. 

jurisdictional  (jo-ris-dik'shon-al),  a.  [(juris- 
diction + -a/.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  juris- 
diction: as,  jurisdictional  rights  or  interests. 

Civil  and  jurisdictional  powers  . . . were  conferred  on 
the  council  established  by  this  charter. 

, E.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  221. 

jurisdictivet  (jo-ris-dik't-iv),  a.  [As  jurisdic- 
tion) + -ire.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  ju- 
risdiction. 


Traverse  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  ransack  all  the 
libraries  belonging  to  all  the  jurisprudential  systems  of 
the  several  political  states,  add  the  contents  together,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  compose  a collection  of  cases  equal 
in  variety,  in  amplitude,  in  clearness  of  statement,  ...  to 
that  which  may  be  seen  to  be  afforded  by  the  collection 
of  English  Exports  of  adjudged  cases. 

Bentham,  Works,  IV.  461. 

jurist  (jo'rist),  n.  [=  F.  juriste  = Sp.  Pg.  ju- 
rista  = It.  giurista,  ( L.  jus  (jur-),  law.  ] 1 . One 
who  professes  the  science  of  law;  one  versed 
in  the  law,  or  more  particularly  in  the  civil  law ; 
one  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  law. 

It  has  ever  been  the  method  of  public  jurists  to  draw  a 
great  part  of  the  analogies  on  which  they  lorm  the  law  of 
nations  from  tlte  principles  of  law  which  prevail  in  civii 
community.  Burke. 

2.  In  universiti  es,  a studen  t in  the  faculty  of  law . 
juristic  (jo-ris'tik),  a.  [<  jurist  + -ic. ] Per- 
taining to  a jurist  or  to  jurisprudence ; relating 
to  law ; juridical ; legal, 
juristical  (jo-ris'ti-kal),  a.  [<  juristic  + -al.] 
Same  as  juristic. 

It  is  not  rarely  that  we  refuse  respect  or  attention  to 
diplomatic  communications,  as  wide  of  the  point  and  full 
of  verbiage  or  conceits,  when,  in  fact,  they  owe  those  ima- 
ginary imperfections  simply  to  the  juristical  point  of  view 
from  which  they  have  been  conceived  and  written. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  353. 

juristically  (jii-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a juristic 
manner  or  way;  juridically, 
jur-nut  (jfer'nut),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  eartlmut. ] 

1.  The  eartknut,  Conopodium  rnajus. — 2.  The 
fruit  of  Arachis  liypogiea,  the  peanut,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

juror  (jo'ror),  n.  [<  ME.  jurour,  ( OF.  jureor, 
jureur,  jourour,  F.  jureur  = Sp.  Pg.  jurador  = 
It.  giuratore,  ( L.  jurator,  a swearer,  a sworn 
witness,  a sworn  magistrate,  ML.  a juror,  < ju- 
rare, swear:  see  jury.  Cl.  jurator.']  It.  One  who 
takes  or  has  taken  an  oath;  one  who  swears; 
an  oath-taker.  Compare  noyjuror. 

I am  a.  juror  in  the  holy  league, 

And  therefore  hated  of  the  Protestants. 

Marlowe,  Massacre  at  Paris,  ii.  6. 

2.  One  who  serves  on  a jury;  a juryman;  a 
person  sworn  to  deliver  the  truth  on  the  evi- 
dence given  him  concerning  any  matter  in 
question  or  on  trial.  Seejury. 


To  ecclesiastical  1 censure  no  junsaictive  power  can  he 
added  without  a childish  and  dangerous  oversight  in  pol- 
ity, and  a pernicious  contradiction  in  evangelick  disci- 
pline. Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

jurisprudence  (jo-ris-prii'dens),  n.  [=  F.  ju- 
risprudence = Sp.  Pg.  jurisprudencia  = It.  giu- 
risprudenza,  ( L.  jurisprudentia,  also  juris  pru- 
dentia,  the  science  of  the  law,  < juris,  gen.  of 
jus, law,  + prudentia, knowledge, skill:  seeprti- 
dencc.]  1.  The  science  of  law ; the  systemat- 
ic knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights 
of  men  in  a state  or  community  necessary  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice ; the  science 
which  treats  of  compulsory  laws,  with  special 
reference  to  their  philosophy  and  history. — 2. 
The  body  of  laws  existing  in  a given  state  or 
nation. — 3.  More  specifically,  the  body  of  un- 
written or  judicial  law  considered  in  the  light 
of  its  underlying  principles  and  characteristic 
tendencies,  and  as  distinguished  from  statute 
or  legislative  law — Analytical  jurisprudence.  See 
analytic.—  Comparative  jurisprudence,  the  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  bodies  of  law  existing  in  different 
states.  In  modern  times  the  right  development  of  law, 
and  the  tendency  to  a convenient  assimilation  of  the  laws 
of  different  civilized  states  and  nations,  have  been  much 
favored  by  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence. — 
Equity  jurisprudence.  See  equity,  2 (&).—  General 
jurisprudence,  the  science  or  philosophy  of  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  particular  jurisprudence,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  a particular  nation. — Medical  juris- 
prudence, forensic  medicine.  See  forensic. — Mining 
jurisprudence,  the  law,  particularly  the  unwritten  or 
non-sfatutory  law,  developed  from  the  usages  of  miners, 
in  newly  discovered  gold  fields,  etc.,  according  to  which 
the  rights  of  finders  of  conflicting  claims,  of  abandon- 


If  your  will  pass, 

I shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3,  60. 

3.  The  syndic  of  a gild  or  trade,  elected  by  the 
members  of  a craft  to  act  as  arbiter  between 
master  and  man,  examine  apprentices,  initiate 
masters,  and  represent  the  body  of  them. — 4. 
One  of  a body  of  men  selected  to  adjudge 
prizes,  etc.,  at  a public  exhibition  or  competi- 
tion of  any  kind — Challenge  of  jurors.  See  chal- 
lenge, 9. — Grand  juror,  a member  of  a grand  jury.— Pet- 
ty juror,  a member  of  a petty  jury. 

jurt,  n.  See  yurt. 

jury  (jo'ri),  n. ; pi.  juries  (-riz).  [Early  mod. 

★E.  jurie,  < ME.  jurie,  < OF.  juree , an  oath,  a 
judicial  inquest,  a jury  (F.  jury , juri,  < E.),  < 
ML.  jura  ta,  a jury,  a sworn  body  of  men,  orig. 
fern.  pp.  of  L.  jurare  (>  F.  jurer  — Sp.  Pg.  jurar 
= It.  giurare ),  swear,  bind  by  an  oath,  < jus 
(jur-)j  law:  see  just1.]  1.  A certain  number 
of  men  selected  according  to  law,  and  sworn  to 
inquire  into  or  to  determine  facts  concerning 
a cause  or  an  accusation  submitted  to  them,  and 
to  declare  the  truth  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced.  Trial  by  jury  signifies  the  determination  of 
facts  in  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal  justice  by 
the  arbitrament  of  such  a body  of  men,  subject  to  the 
superintendence  of  a judge,  who  directs  the  proceedings, 
decides  what  evidence  is  proper  to  belaid  before  the  jury, 
and  determines  questions  of  law.  The  juries  in  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice  are  grand  juries,  petty  or  petit  or 
common  juries,  special  or  struck  juries,  and  sheriff’s  juries. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  last  are  not  trial  juries  in  the  proper 
sense.  (See  phrases  below.)  The  principle  of  trial  by  jury 
existed  in  different  forms  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Ro- 
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jury 


just 


mans,  and  Germans ; but  it  early  fell  into  general  disuse. 
The  existing  system  gradually  grew  up  under  the  English 
common  law,  from  which  it  passed  into  American  use,  but 
has  been  only  partially  adopted  in  modem  times  by  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe. 

For  in  good  faith  I neuer  saw  the  daye  yet  but  that  I 
durst  as  wel  trust  ye  truth  of  one  iudge  as  of  two  iuries. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  988. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner’s  life. 

May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1, 19. 

2.  A body  of  men  selected  to  adjudge  prizes, 
etc.,  at  a public  exhibition  or  other  compe- 
tition. Often  called  jury  of  award Coroner’s 

jury,  a jury  summoned  by  a coroner  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  a death. — Grand  jury  li.  e.  ‘large’  jury,  with 


purely  Eng.  formation  it  would  have  to  be 
taken  as  simply  < jury  + mast 1,  it  being  then  a 
piece  of  nautical  humor,  designating  a more 
or  less  awkward  mast  hastily  devised  by  the 
captain  and  carpenter  consulting  as  a ‘jury.’] 
Naut.,  a temporary  mast  erected  on  a ship,  to 
supply  the  place  of  one  that  has  been  broken 
or  carried  away,  as  in  a tempest  or  an  engage- 
ment. 

jury-process  (j6'ri-pros,i'es),  n.  The  writ  for 
the  summoning  of  a jury. 

jury-rig  (jo'ri-rig),  n.  [(jury-  (see  jury-mast) 
+ rig1.']  Naut.,  a temporary  rig  when  the  per- 


__  _ _ _ __  manent  rig  has  been  disabled. 

reference  to  the  number  of J members,  which  is  greater  jury-rigged  ( jo'ri-rigd),  a.  Naut.,  rigged  in  a 
than  that  of  a petty  or  ‘small  jury],  in  law,  a body  of  men  temporary  manner  on  account  of  accident, 
designated  from  time  to  time  from  among  (he  people  of  i,nrTr  ruddpr  fin ' vi -rud  « eri  u K him-  (see 
a community,  by  authority  of  law,  to  inquire  what  viola-  Jury-ruaaer  U»  » run  er;,  n.  L'  jury  (.see 
tions  of  law  have  been  committed  therein,  and  by  whom,  jury-mast)  + rudder,  ] Naut.,  a temporary  rud- 
their  function  being  not  to  establish  guilt,  but  to  ascer-  der  rigged  on  a ship  in  ease  of  accident, 
tain  whether  there  is  sufficient  ground  of  suspicion  of  iurywomail  (io'ri-WUm//an),  n.l  pi.  jury  women 
any  person  to  justify  trial  by  a petty  jury.  At  common  J , wim"PTi)  Yw  0f  a -hJrv  of  matrons  ( which 
law,  and  generally  by  statute,  there  must  be  not  less  than  V"Wim  en;.  une  Oi  a jury  or  matrons  (which 

twelve  and  not  more  than  twenty-three  members  in  a see,  under  jury). 

grand  jury,  and  the  concurrence  of  twelve  is  necessary  to  jusD,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  juice. 
find  an  indictment.  (See indictment.)  In  some  jurisdic-  iug2  (iUs),  n.  TL.,  law,  right:  see  just\  justice , 
tions  grand  juries  are  intrusted  with  some  other  duties  i . j 

relating  to  public  welfare  in  their  county,  'there  is  no  jural,  jurist,  etc.]  Law  , light  ^ paiticu- 

grand  jury  in  Scotland.— Juries’  (Ireland)  Acts,  English  larly,  what  is  declared  to  be  law  or  right  by  a 
statutes  of  1871  (34  and  35  Viet.,  c.  65),  1872  (35  and  36  Viet.,  iudge ; matter  of  rule  administered  by  a magis- 
c.  25),  and  1875  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  37),  which  relate  to  the 


qualifications,  selection,  and  summoning  of  jurors  in  Ire- 
land.—Jury  de  medietate  linguta  (literally,  of  halfness 
of  language),  a jury  composed  of  one  half  natives  and  one 
half  gdiens,  allowed  i;i  cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  an 
alien.  It  has  been  generally  abolished  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  still  allowed  in  Kentucky. — Jury  of  annoyance. 
See  annoyance. — Jury  of  matrons,  a jury  of  “discreet 
and  lawful  women  ” impaneled  to  try  a question  of  preg- 
nancy : as  where  a wido  w alleges  herself  to  be  with  child  by 
her  late  husband,  or  a woman  sentenced  to  death  pleads,  in 
stay  of  execution,  that  sh  3 is  with  child. — Mixed  jury,  a 
jury  of  mixed  races,  particularly  a jury  including  both 
white  men  and  colored  men. — Petty  or  petit  jury 
[i.  e.  ‘small*  jury ; cf.  grand  jury].  Same  as  trial  jury. — 
Sheriff’s  jury,  a j ary  selected  by  a sheriif  from  the  list 
of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  and  summoned  by 
him  to  hold  inquests,  as  for  assessing  damages  in  an  ac- 
tion in  which  the  defendant  makes  no  defense,  or  for  as- 
certaining the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged  lunatic.— 
Special  jury,  a jury  selected  from  among  men  of  spe- 
cial qualifications,  as  merchants  or  freeholders. — Struck 
jury,  a jury  selected  by  allowing  each  party  alternately 
to  strike  off  from  a list  a name  not  acceptable  to  him, 
until  the  number  is  reduced  to  twelve.— To  hang  a jury. 
See  hang. — Trial  jury,  patty  or  petit  jury,  traverse 
]ury,  or  common  jury,  a jury  formed  for  the  trial  of  an 
issue  of  fact  in  a civil  or  criminal  action.  At  common 
law,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  atrial  jury 


trate. — Jus  civile,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  now  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
Roman  law.  Rapalje  and  Lawrence. — Jus  duplicatum, 
in  old  law.  See  droit,  1.— Jus  feciale,  in  Rom.  law,  in- 
ternational law,  or  the  law  of  negotiation  and  diploma- 
cy.— Jus  gentium,  the  law  of  all  nations;  the  law 
which  natural  reason  establishes  among  all  races  of 
men;  also,  international  law.— Jus  honorarium,  the 
body  of  rules  established  by  magistrates  by  a course  of 
adjudication  upon  matters  within  their  jurisdiction. — 
Jus  in  ram,  a right  conceived  of  with  reference  to  the 
thing  which  is  subject  to  its  dominion  (that  is,  a right  to 
the  thing  itself  as  against  all  the  world),  as  distinguished 
from  jus  in  personam,  a right  considered  with  respect  to 
some  particular  person  against  whom  it  may  be  asserted, 
such  as  a debt.— Jus  Italicum,  the  right,  law,  or  liber- 
ties of  a Roman  colony,  including  quiritarian  ownership 
and  exemption  from  land-tax  to  the  republic. — Jus  na- 
turae, jus  naturale,  the  law  of  na!  ure ; natural  law ; the 
principles  of  justice  conceived  to  be  common  to  all  just 
minds,  and  necessary  to  human  welfare. — Jus  prsetori- 
um,  the  body  of  law  resulting  from  the  adjudications  of 
the  Roman  pretors.— Jus  publicum,  the  public  law  of 
the  status  of  persons,  officers,  the  priesthood,  and  crimes. 
— Jus  scriptum,  written  law;  that  which  is  committed 
to  writing  by  the  act  of  its  creation,  as  a statute,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  unwritten  law,  which  may  result  from 
custom  or  decisions  of  the  courts  irrespective  of  written 
form. 


must  consist  of  twelve,  and  unanimity  is  necessary  to  ren-  • . „ A v-  f _<»  - 

der  a verdict.  The  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  juset,_?L  _ A Middle  English  form  of  juice. 


in  the  United  States  implies  these  conditions.  By  statute, 
in  cases  where  the  Constitution  does  not  secure  this  right, 
juries  of  four,  six,  or  eight  are  sometimes  allowed,  as  in 
justices’  courts.  By  the  Constitutions  of  several  States 
three  fourths,  and  in  some  States  two  thirds,  of  a jury  may 
render  a verdict  in  civil  actions.  According  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  the  number  of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is 
fifteen ; and  the  decision  of  a majority  determines  the 
verdict.  Instead  of  an  absolute  verdict  of  “guilty”  or 
“ not  guilty,”  they  may  return  one  of  “not  proven,”  which 
frees  the  accused,  but  leaves  him  under  a suspicion  of  guilt. 
In  civil  cases  the  number  of  the  jury  is  twelve,  and  the 
jurors  are  not  required  to  be  unanimously  agreed  in  their 
verdict.  In  cases  of  high  treason  the  j ury  consists  of  twelve, 
and  their  verdict  must  be  unanimous,  as  in  England, 
jury-box  (jo'ri-boks),  n.  In  a court  of  justice, 
an  inclosed  space  in  which  the  jury  sits, 
jury-leg  (jo'ri-leg),  n.  [See  jury-mast.]  A wood- 
en leg.  [Slang.] 

jury-list  (jo'ri-list),  n.  In  law,  a list  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  summoned  to  act  as  jurymen, 
juryman  (jo'ri-man),  n.;  pi.  jurymen  (-men).  1. 
One  who  is  impaneled  on  a jury,  or  who  serves 
as  a juror. 

Here  therefore  a competent  number  of  sensible  and 
upright  jurymen,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  those  of  the 
middle  rank,  will  be  found  the  best  investigators  of  truth, 
and  the  surest  guardians  of  public  justice. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xxiii. 

2.  A member  of  any  body  of  persons  chosen 
to  try  a case  at  law  or  to  inquire  into  the  mer- 
its of  a cause  presented  to  them,  as  one  of  the 
dicasts  of  ancient  Athens,  or  of  the  judices  of 
ancient  Eome,  or  of  a modern  jury  of  award. 

All  cases  of  importance,  civil  or  criminal,  came  before 
^.courts  of  sixty  or  seventy  jurymen.  Froude,  Caesar,  p.  30. 

jury-mast  (jo'ri-mast),  n.  [Origin  of  the  first 
element  unknown.  Skeat  (Concise  Etym.  Diet., 
1901)  suggests  its  connection  with  ME.  iuwere , 
< OF.  ajuirie , aid.  This  etym.,  restated  as  fol- 
lows, seems  probable  : Jury-mast  is  perhaps  a 
partial  translation  of  OF.  * mast  d?  ajuirie  (‘  mast 


jusself  (jus'el),  n.  [ME.  jussell , < OF.  jussel, 
*juscel,  < LL.  juscellum,  dim.  of  L.  jusculum, 
broth,  soup,  dim.  of  jus,  broth:  see  juice.']  A 
medieval  dish.  See  the  extract. 

Iussell.  Recipe  brede  gratyd,  & eggis ; & swyng  tham 
to-gydere,  do  therto  sawge,  & saferon,  & salt ; than  take 
gode  brothe,  & cast  it  ther-to,  & bole  it  enforesayd,  & do 
ther-to  as  to  charlete  &c.  Harleian  MS.,  5401,  p.  198. 

Jussisea  (jus-i-e'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  named 
after  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  founder  of  the  nat- 
ural system  of  botany  developed  later  by  his 
nephew.  See  Jussieuan.]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Onagraccse,  containing  about  36 
species,  mainly  herbs,  inhabiting  swamps 
and  ponds,  mostly  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  The  adherent  calyx-tube  is  elongated,  but  not 
produced  beyond  the  4-celled  ovary.  There  are  from  4 to 
6 entire  or  2-lobed  petals,  with  twice  as  many  stamens. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  the  yellow  or  white  flowers 
are  axillary  and  solitary.  Several  species  are  grown  in 
collections,  but  none  is  conspicuous  for  its  flowers  or  me- 
dicinal properties.  J.  decurrens  and  J.  diffusa  are  natives 
of  the  United  States ; the  latter  also  occurs  in  tropical 
America  and  Asia.  The  genus  is  sometimes  very  properly 
called  primrose-willow.  The  name  has  also  been  incor- 
rectly written  Jussieua,  Jussieva . Jussieuia,  Jussievia. 

Jussieuan  (jus-i-u'an),  a.  [<  Jussieu{ see  def.) 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  the  French 
botanists  Jussieu,  especially  Antoine  Laurent 
de  Jussieu  (1748—1836). — Jussieuan  system,  in 
hot.,  the  natural  (as  contrasted  with  the  artificial  or  Lin- 
nean)  system  of  classification,  promulgated  by  A.  L.  de 
Jussieu  in  1789  in  his  “Genera  of  Hants  disposed  accord- 
ing to  Natural  Orders.”  His  uncle,  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
(1699-1776),  had  proceeded  in  the  same  direction.  To  the 
nephew  more  than  any  one  else  is  due  the  received  classi- 
fication of  genera  under  orders  based  upon  proper  char- 
acters. Of  these  he  founded  one  hundred,  within  which  he 
included  nearly  all  known  genera.  His  primary  division 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  into  Acotyledones  (the  Cryp- 
togamia  of  Linnreus),  Monocotyledones,  and  Dicotyledones. 
Subordinate  divisions  among  flowering  plants  were  based 
upon  the  position  of  the  stamens.  His  system  has  been 
improved  by  A.  P.  de  Candolle  and  many  later  workers. 


of  assistance  ’),  taken  as  *masldejuirie,  whence  jussive  (jus'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  jussus,  pp.  of 


ME.  *juerie,  found  recorded  only  in  the  Eadly 
spelled  forms  (in  the  “Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum,”  p.  268)  iuwere, iwere,  iuwr’,  iver,  OP.  ajuie- 
rie  (Godefroy),  aid,  assistance,  < ajuere,  ajueor, 


jubere,  command,  + -itie.]  I.  a.  In  gram.,  ex- 
pressing command. 

II.  n.  In  grain.,  a form  or  construction  ex- 
pressing command. 


etc.,  also  aiuedur,  etc.,  < L.  adjutor,  helper,  just1  (just),  a.  [<  ME.  juste,  < OF.  juste,  F. 
aider : see  aider , adjutor.  If  the  word  were  a juste  = Sp.  Pg.  justo  = It.  giusto,  < L.  justus, 


just,  lawful,  rightful,  true,  due,  proper,  mod- 
erate (neut.  as  noun  justum,  what  is  right  or 
just),  < jus,  law,  right.  FromL.  jus  come  also 
E.  juridical,  jurisdiction , jurist,  jury,  injure,  in- 
jury, etc.]  1.  Right  in  law  or  ethics,  (a)  In 
accordance  with  true  principles;  agreeable  to  truth  or 
equity;  equitable;  even-handed;  righteous:  as,  it  is  just 
that  we  should  suffer  for  our  faults ; a just  award. 

They  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment. 

Deut.  xvi.  18. 

If  it  he  so  easie  to  shake  off  your  sins,  remember  that 
your  condemnation  will  be  so  much  more  just  if  you  do  it 
not.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iiL 

(6)  Based  upon  truth  or  equity ; rightful ; legitimate ; 
well-founded  : as,  just  claims  or  demands. 

We  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  38. 

I see,  however  impracticable  honest  actions  may  ap- 
pear, we  may  go  on  with  just  Hope. 

Steele , Grief  A-la-Mode,  v.  1. 

2.  Right  in  character  or  quality,  (a)  Rightly  ad- 
justed; conformed  to  a standard ; correct;  suitable;  such 
as  should  be:  as,  just  measurement ; a just  allowance. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  a just  ephah,  and  a just  hin, 
shall  ye  have.  Lev.  xix.  36. 

His  taste  of  books  is  a little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives 
in  ; he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 
The  text  receiving  proper  light  from  a just  punctuation. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

(b)  Strictly  accurate ; exact ; precise  ; proper. 

If  thou  cut’st  more 
Or  less  than  a just  pound,  . . . 

Thou  diest.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1,  27. 

In  just  array  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 

Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  iL  33. 

Seem’d  to  me  ne’er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint,  . . . 

The  loved  Apostle  John  ! 

Scott , Marmion,  iv.  16. 
(ct)  Agreeable  to  the  common  standard ; full ; complete. 

He  [Henry  VII.]  was  a Comely  Personage,  a little  above 
just  stature.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Forced  men  by  tortures  from  their  Religion ; with  other 
execrable  outrages,  which  would  require  a iust  volume  to 
describe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  84. 

3.  Right-minded;  good  in  intention,  (a)  Doing 
or  disposed  to  do  right ; actuated  by  truth  and  justice ; 
upright;  impartial : as,  to  be  just  in  one’s  dealings. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?  Job  iv.  17. 
(b)  Carefully  mindful ; faithful : followed  by  to,  and  for- 
merly also  by  of:  as,  to  be  just  to  one’s  engagements. 

lie  was  very  iust  of  his  promise,  for  oft  we  trusted  him* 
and  would  come  within  his  day  to  keepe  his  word. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  83. 
Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 

Pope,  Epitaphs,  viL 

4.  In  music , harmonically  pure,  correct,  and  ex- 
act; in  perfect  tune:  ns,  just  interval, intona- 
tion, temperament : opposed  in  general  to  im- 
pure and  incorrect,  and  specifically  to  temper - 
cd.  =Syn.  1.  Deserved,  condign,  even-handed.— 2.  True* 
proper,  correct,  regular,  normal,  natural,  reasonable. — 
3.  Rightful,  Upright,  etc.  (see  righteous ) ; conscientious, 
honorable. 

just1  (just),  adv.  [Also  dial.  jest,jist  ( = D.juist 
= Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  just),  (.just,  a.]  1.  Exactly,  in 

space,  time,  kind,  or  degree;  precisely;  with- 
out interval,  deviation,  or  variation;  absolutely: 
as,  just  five  miles;  just  noon;  just  so;  just  as  I 
thought. 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii^  7,  48. 
He  so  well  imployed  them  they  did  iust  nothing. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  236. 
’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  L 150. 

2.  Within  a little;  with  very  little  but  a suffi- 
cient difference;  nearly;  almost  exactly:  as, 
I stood  just  by  him;  I saw  him  just  now. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  arrive  there  just  as  they  were  go- 
ing to  their  Evening  Service. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  27. 
The  stage  languished,  and  was  just  expiring  when  it  was 
again  revived  by  King  William’s  licence  in  1695. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  12. 

3.  Merely;  barely;  by  or  with  a narrow  mar- 
gin: as,  you.  just  missed  the  mark;  he  is  just  a 
little  displeased. 

Life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  4. 
They  were  just  decent  bien  bodies ; — ony  poor  creature 
that  had  face  to  beg  got  an  awmous,  and  welcome. 

Scott,  Chron.  of  Canongate,  iv. 

4.  But  now;  very  lately;  within  a brief  past 
time. 

I am  just  come  from  paying  my  adoration  at  St.  Peter’s 
to  three  extraordinary  relics.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  68. 

5.  Quite:  in  intensive  use:  as,  just  awful. 
[Colloq.]— Just  now.  (a)  A short  time  ago-  lately: 
as,  he  was  here  just  now.  ( b ) Directly ; immediately ; 
without  delay : as,  I will  attend  to  it  just  now.  [Scotch.) 


just 

just2,  joust1  (just  or  jost),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  giust  (after  It.) ; < ME . justen,  justien,  < OF. 
juster,joster,jouster,  bring  together,  come  toge- 
ther,touch,  strike  with  a lance,  tilt,  just,  F.jou- 
tcr,  tilt,  just,  contend,  = IJr.  jostar,  jus  tar  = Sp. 
Pg.  justar  = It.  giostrare  (for  *giostare),  tilt,  < 
1A.li.  juxtare,  approach,  come  together,  tilt,  just, 
< L.  juxta  (>  OF.  juste,  joste,  jouste),  close  to, 
hard  by,  prob.  orig.  *jugista,  abl.  fem.  superl. 
oijugis,  continual,  < jungere  (-/  *jug),  join:  see 
join.  Cf.  adjust.']  To  engage  in  a tournament 
or  just;  tilt. 

Then  seyde  Befyse  to  Tarry, 

Wyll  we  to-morowe  justy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  121.  (Halliwell.) 

There  are  princes  and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  just  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Shak. , Pericles,  ii.  1, 116. 

just2,  joust1  (just  or  jost),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
giust  (after  It.)  ; < ME.  juste,  < OF.  joste,  jouste 
(F.  joute),  also  jostee  = It.  giostra  (for  *giosta ), 
a just ; from  the  verb.]  A military  contest  or 
spectacle  in  which  two  adversaries  attacked 
each  other  with  blunted  lances,  rarely  with 
sharp  weapons  as  in  war ; a knightly  tilt.  The 
just  was  sometimes  held  at  the  barrier;  that  is,  the 
charging  knights  were  separated  by  a solid  structure  of 
wood,  which  each  kept  on  his  left  hand,  the  lance  being 
held  diagonally  across  the  neck  of  the  horse.  The  shield 
was  hung  from  the  neck,  leaving  the  left  hand  free  to 
manage  the  horse  and  the  right  to  direct  the  lance.  The 
shock  of  the  lance  was  sometimes  received  on  the  helmet, 
and  on  this  account  the  tilting-helmet  had  commonly  the 
openings  for  air  on  the  right  side.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  armor  for  the  just  differed 
from  the  armor  for  war,  and  became  more  and  more  heavy 
and  unwieldy,  the  tilter  being  almost  immovable  in  his 
saddle,  in  which  he  was  secured  by  high  pommel  and  can- 
tie,  and  often  by  a garde-cuisse  completely  covering  the 
left  thigh  and  leg.  The  sport  was  usually  declared  to  be 
in  honor  of  one  or  more  ladies  who  presided  as  j udges  and 
awarded  the  prizes. 

Lyft  up  thy  selfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust, 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  giusts. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  & joust  of  arms, 

Saying,  “King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur.” 

Tennyson,  Morte  d ’Arthur. 

just3t,  joust2t  (just  or  jost),  n.  [<  OF. juste,  juiste, 
juyste,  guiste,  a sort  of  pot  or  pitcher  of  tin,  sil-. 
yer,  or  gold,  with  handles  and  a lid.]  A pot  or 
jug,  made  of  earthenware  or  metal,  with  large 
_ body  and  straight  neck,  for  holding  liquids, 
justacorpst,  See  juste-au-corps. 
just-borne  (just'born),  a.  Justly  borne;  borne 
in  a just  cause. 

By  this  hand  I swear,  . . . 

Before  we  will  lay  down  these  just-borne  arms, 

We’ll  put  thee  down,  ’gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2,  345. 

juste-au-corps  (zhust'o-kdr'),  n.  [F.,  < juste, 
close,  + au,  to  the  (<  a,  to,  + le,  the),  + corps, 
body.  In  E.  (Sc .)  justacorps,  corrupted  to^s- 
ticoat,jesticoat , etc.]  1 . A close  body-coat  with 
long  skirts,  worn  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  by  men  of 
different  classes,  as  by  noblemen  on  journeys  or 
when  hunting,  and  by  the  coachmen  in  Paris. 
— 2.  An  outer  garment  worn  by  women  about 
1650,  resembling  the  hungerlin,  which  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

Give  her  out  the  flower’d  Justacorps,  with  the  Petticoat 
belonging  to  it.  Dryden,  Limberham,  iv.  1. 

justementt,  n.  An  obsolete  aphetic  form  of 
agistment, 

juste  milieu  (zhfist  me-lye').  [F.:  juste,  just; 
milieu,  the  medium.]  The  true  mean;  a just 
medium  or  balance  between  extremes ; specifi- 
cally, judicious  moderation,  as  between  ex- 
tremes of  opinion  or  conduct : defined  as  a po- 
litical term  by  Montesquieu,  but  first  brought 
into  common  use  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1831  in 
characterizing  his  own  system  of  government. 
For  me,  the  juste  milieu  I seek ; 

I fain  would  leave  alone 
The  girl  who  rudely  slaps  my  cheek, 

Or  volunteers  her  own. 

J.  O.  Saxe,  tr.  of  Martial’s  Epigrams, 
juster,  jouster  (jus'ter  or  jos'ter),  n.  1.  One 
who  justs  or  takes  part  in  a just. — 2.  A horse 
★ for  tilting.  Halliwell. 

justice  (jus'tis),  n.  [<  ME.  justice,  < OF.  jus - 
tice,  jostice , joustice , F.  justice  = Pr.  Sp.  justicia 
= Pg.  justiga  = It.  giustizia,  < L.  justitia , jus- 
tice, < justus,  just:  see  just1.]  1.  Justness; 
the  quality  of  being  just ; just  conduct.  (^Prac- 
tical conformity  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  right  deal- 
ing ; the  rendering  to  every  one  of  that  which  is  his  due; 
honesty;  rectitude;  uprightness;  also,  the  ethical  idea 
of  just  conduct,  either  of  individuals  or  of  communities; 
the  moral  principle  which  determines  such  conduct 

This  was  the  trouthe  that  the  kynge  leodogan  was  a no- 
ble knyght,  and  kepte  well  lustice  and  right. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  466. 
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Justice  is  the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil 
society.  It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued,  until 
it  be  obtained,  or  until  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  51. 
(&)  Conformity  to  truth ; right  representation  and  sound 
conclusion;  impartiality;  fairness;  trustworthiness. 

When  we  approached  Sicily,  ...  I had  a view  of  the 
cities  and  places  on  the  shoar,  I could  not  but  observe 
the  justice  and  poetical  beauties  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
great  master  of  the  Latin  Epic  poetry. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  184. 
(c)  Agreeableness  to  right ; rightfulness ; moral  sound- 
ness : as,  he  proved  the  justice  of  his  claim. 

Ye  sons  of  Mars  ! partake  your  leader’s  care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war ! 

Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I complain, 

And  heav’nly  oracles  believ’d  in  vain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  141. 

2.  Vindication  of  right;  requital  of  desert; 
the  assignment  of  merited  reward  or  punish- 
ment ; specifically,  execution  or  vindication  of 
law. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1, 197. 

This  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal  piece  of  justice , 
Heath.  Sir  T.  Browne,  lieligio  Medici,  i.  38. 

3.  Rights  of  jurisdiction. — 4f.  Jurisdiction; 
authority. 

The  xix  kynges  . . . comaunded  alle  hem  that  were 
vnther  theire  lustice,  that  eche  man  sholde  euer  be  redy 
and  make  goode  wacche.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  576. 

5f.  Precision;  justness;  exactness. 

0 lady, 

Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o’  the  earth 
I’  the  justice  of  compare ! Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  3,  9. 
6.  A person  commissioned  to  hold  court  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints,  trying  and 
deciding  cases,  and  administering  justice;  a 
judge  or  magistrate:  generally  in  specific  uses: 
as,  a justice  of  the  peace ; th e justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Thurgh  sentence  of  this  justice  Apius. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  204. 

Bed  of  justice.  See  bedt.—  Bureau  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. See  bureau.—  Chief  justice,  the  highest  in  rank 
of  the  judges  of  a court ; particularly,  the  presiding  judge 
in  the  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  divi- 
sions of  the  English  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
States.  Often  abbreviated  C.  J.—  College  of  Justice.  See 
college. — Department  Of  Justice.  See  department.— 
Fugitive  from  justice.  See  fugitive. — Gate  of  justice. 
See  gatet. — Jeddart  or  Jedwood  justice,  executing  a 
prisoner  and  trying  him  afterward : an  expression  refer- 
ring to  Jedburgh,  a Scotch  border  town,  where  many  of 
the  border  raiders  are  said  to  have  been  hanged  without 
the  formality  of  a trial.  [Scotch.] 

We  will  have  Jedwood  justice  — hang  in  haste,  and  try  at 
leisure.  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxxii. 

Justice  of  the  peace,  an  inferior  or  local  judge  chosen 
in  each  county  or  town  or  other  district,  to  preserve  the 
peace,  to  try  minor  causes,  and  to  discharge  other  func- 
tions, as  the  legalizing  of  papers  for  record.  Abbreviated 

Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men 
before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7,  45. 
Justice  of  the  quorum,  a distinction  conferred  upon 
some,  and  sometimes  on  all,  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  a 
county  in  England,  by  directing,  in  the  commission  au- 
thorizing the  holding  of  quarter  sessions,  that  among  those 
holding  the  court  must  be  two  or  more  of  several  specially 
named.— Justices  in  eyre.  See  eyret.— Justices’  jus- 
tice, the  kind  of  justice  administered  by  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy : in  satirical  reference  to  the  disproportionate  sen- 
tences and  extraordinary  decisions  of  some  of  these  offi- 
cials. [Eng.]— Justice’s  warrant.  See  ivarrant.— Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  title  given  in  England  to  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  (Queen’s)  Bench  : in  full,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  lapsed  with  the  abolition  of 
that  court.— Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Scottish  judge  who 
ranks  next  to  the  Lord  Justice  General.  He  presides  over 
the  Outer  House  or  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  is  vice-president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 
— Lord  Justice  General,  the  highest  judge  in  Scotland, 
also  called  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. — 
Lor ds  justices,  persons  formerly  appointed  by  the  English 
sovereign  to  act  for  a time  as  his  substitute  in  the  supreme 
government  either  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  of  some  part 
of  it.—  To  do  justice  to,  to  appreciate ; treat  in  a manner 
showing  appreciation  of : as,  he  never  did  justice  to  his  son’s 
ability.— Trial  justice,  a justice  assigned  to  hold  court 
for  the  trial  of  causes,  usually  before  a j ury.  [U.  S.  ] = Syn.  1. 
Right,  J ustice,  Ljuity,  Law  ; J ustness,  J ustice.  Right  is  the 
standard  word  for  what  ought  to  be.  J ustice  and  equity  are 
essentially  the  same,  expressing  the  working  out  of  the 
principles  of  right  under  law,  but  law  is  often  contrary  to 
justice  or  equity •:  hence  the  occasional  remark,  “That  may 
be  law,  but  it  is  not  justice."  Law  in  such  a case  means 
the  interpretation  of  written  law  by  the  courts.  A court  of 
equity  deals  with  and  corrects  the  injustice  of  the  working 
of  the  law.  Equity  more  expressively  represents  the  idea 
of  fairness,  and  justice  that  of  sacred  rights.  (Seejwsti  and 
honesty.)  Justness  has  a field  of  meaning  peculiar  to  itself, 
by  which  we  speak  of  the  justness  of  observations,  criti- 
cisms, etc. — that  is,  their  conformity  to  admitted  princi- 
ples. As  to  conformity  to  right,  we  use  justice  for  the  ab- 
stract quality,  justice  of  the  person,  and  justness  of  the 
thing.  W e speak  of  the  justness  of  a cause,  a claim,  a pl«a. 
etc. 


justiciary 

justicet  (jus'tis),  v.  t.  [<  justice,  «.]  To  admin- 
ister justice  to;  deal  with  judicially;  judge. 

Hit  watz  sen  in  that  sythe  that  3edethyas  [Jedediah] 
rengned, 

In  luda,  that  iustised  the  Iuyne  kynges. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1170. 
The  next  inheritor  to  the  crown  . . . had  no  sooner  his 
mistress  in  captivity  but  he  had  usurped  her  place,  . . . 
but,  which  is  worse,  had  sent  to  Artaxia,  persuading  the 
justidng  her,  because  that  unjustice  might  give  his  title 
the  name  of  justice.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

justiceablet  (jus'tis-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF .justiceablc, 
justicable,  justiciable,  < justice , law:  see  justice 
and -able.  Cf.  justiciable.]  Amenable  to  law; 
subject  to  judicial  trial:  as,  a justiceable  offend- 
er. Sir  J.  Hayward. 

justice-broker  (ju3'tis-br6"ker),  «.  A magis- 
trate wdio  sells  his  judicial  decisions. 

The  devil  take  all  justice-brokers. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iv.  1. 

justicehood  (jus'tis-hud),  n.  [< justice  + -hood.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a justice ; justiceship. 
[Rare.] 

Should  but  the  king  his  justice-hood  employ 
In  setting  forth  of  such  a solemn  toy. 

B.  Jonson,  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

justicementt  (jus'tis-ment),  n.  [<  justice  4- 
- ment .]  Administration  of  justice;  procedure 
in  courts.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
justicert  (jus'tis-er),  n.  [<  ME.  justicer , < OF. 
justicier , also  justiceor,  < ML.  justitiarius,  one 
who  administers  justice,  < L.  justitia , justice  *. 
s ez  justiciary .]  An  administrator  of  justice ; a 
justice  or  judge. 

Vnto  the  which  lusticers  ...  we  giue  and  graunt  es- 
peciall  power  and  authoritie  to  sitte  and  assist  in  court. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  209. 

justiceship  (jus'tis-ship),  n.  [<  justice  + -ship.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a justice.  Holland,  tr. 
of  Ammianus,  p.  51. 

Justicia  (jus-tish ' i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus), 
named  after  J.  Justice,  & noted  Scotch  horti- 
culturist and  botanist.  The  surname  Justice  is 
derived  from  justice,  a judge : see  justice.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Acantliacese,  the 
type  of  the  tribe  Justiciese.  Its  corolla- tube  is  en- 
larged above  and  mostly  shorter  than  the  bilabiate  limb  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  interior  in  estivation,  concave,  and  entire 
or  slightly  2-lobed,  the  lower  spreading  and  3-cleft.  The 
stamens  are  two,  affixed  in  the  throat.  The  two  anther-cells 
are  separated,  the  lower  with  a small  white  spur  ; there 
are  two  ovules  in  a cell.  These  plants  are  herbs  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  the  leaves  entire,  and  the  flowers  middle-sized 
or  small,  colored  white,  violet,  pink,  or  red,  and  variously 
disposed.  There  are  about  250  species,  belonging  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  many  being  handsome  in 
cultivation.  J.  Adhatoda,  called  Malabar  nut,  is  re- 
puted to  have  the  properties  of  an  aflti-spasmodic  and 
febrifuge. 

justiciable  (jus-tish'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  justici- 
able, F.  justiciable,  pertaining  to  justice  or  law, 
also  just : see  justiceable.]  Proper  to  be  brought 
before  a court  of  justice,  or  to  be  judicially  dis- 
posed of. 

A person  is  said  to  be  justiciable  in  a country  when  lia- 
ble to  be  tried  therein,  or  to  be  brought  under  the  oper- 
ation of  its  laws;  a thing,  when  the  rights  and  incidents 
of  its  ownership  may  be  settled  by  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
lry-  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

justiciar  (jus-tish'i-iir),  n.  [Also  justitiar;  < 
ML.  justitiarius,  justicer:  see  justicer,  justici- 
_ ary.]  Same  as  justiciary,  2. 
justiciarship  (jus-tisk'i-jir-ship),  n.  [<  justiciar 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  justiciar. 

The  unpopularity  of  Longchamp  enabled  John,  aided 
by  the  archbishop  of  Kouen,  to  lead  a revolutionary  move- 
ment by  which  Longchamp  was  deprived  of  the  justiciar- 
ship,  and  J ohn  recognized  as  summus  rector  of  the  king- 
dom. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  713. 

justiciary  (jus-tisli'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
justiciaries,  one  wlio  administers  justice,  < L. 
justitia,  justice  : see  justice.  Cf.  justicer,  jus- 
ticiar, ult.  < ML  .justiciar  ins.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  law ; legal ; relating  to  the  administration 
of  justice. 

He  was  brought  into  the  justiciary  court,  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  the  crime  to  which  it  was  expected  he  should 
plead  guilty.  Strype,  Memorials,  K.  Charles,  an.  1678. 

Justiciary  power,  the  power  of  judging  in  matters  of 
life  and  death.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

II.  n. ; p\.  justiciaries  (-riz).  1.  Au  adminis- 
trator of  justice;  a justice  or  judge.  Burke. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  In  early  Eng.  hist.,  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  both  government  and  justice. 
The  justiciary  or  chief  justiciary  was  the  king’s  deputy 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry 
III.,  presiding  in  the  king’s  court  and  the  exchequer,  su- 
pervising all  departments  of  government,  and  acting  a» 
regent  in  the  king's  absence.  His  functions  were  after- 
ward divided  between  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief  jus- 
tices,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  etc.  Also  justiciar. 

His  [Stephen’s]  brother  had  been  made  iiishop  of  Win- 
shester,  and  by  adding  to  it  the  place  of  his  chief  justici- 
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ary , the  king  [Henry  I.]  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  History,  iii.  5. 

The  officers  whom,  by  a faint  analogy,  we  may  call  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Norman  Kings,  are  spoken  of  by 
more  names  than  one.  On  these  great  officers  the  title  of 
Justiciar  or  Chief  Justiciar  definitely  settled. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  288. 

3f.  In  theol .,  one  who  trusts  in  the  justice  or 
uprightness  of  his  own  conduct. 

0 Saviour,  the  glittering  palaces  of  proud  judiciaries 

are  not  for  thee ; thou  lovest  the  lowly  and  ragged  cottage 
of  a contrite  heart.  Bp.  Hall,  Zaccheus. 

1 believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  unravel  and 
run  through  most  of  the  pompous  austerities  and  fastings 
of  many  religious  operators  and  splendid  justiciaries. 

South,  Sermons,  IX.  146. 

4.  Administration  of  justice  or  of  criminal  law ; 
judiciary.  [Scotch.]  — Clerk  of  Justiciary.  See 
clerk.  — Courts  of  Justiciary,  the  highest  criminal  tri- 
bunals of  .Scotland.  The  supreme  tribunal,  whose  deci- 
sions are  finals  is  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  Its  j udges, 
called  Commissioners  or  Lords  of  Justiciary , are  the  Lord 
Justice  General,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  five  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  appointed  by  patent.  Circuit  Courts 
ofj usticiary  are  held  by  j udges  of  the  High  Court  at  ten  dif- 
ferent towns  throughout  the  country,  usually  twice  a year. 

Justiciese  (jus-ti-si'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Dumor- 
tier),  < Juslicia  + - ex. ] A tribe  of  acanthaceous 
plants.  Besides  Justicia,  which  is  the  type,  it  now  in- 
cludes 14  genera,  agreeing  with  it  most  obviously  in  hav- 
ing the  upper  lip  or  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  interior,  or 
at  any  rate  the  corolla  not  twisted  in  the  bud. 

justicies  (jus-tish'i-ez),  n.  [ML.,  2d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  (used  as  impv.)  of  justiciare,  justi- 
tiare,  dispense  justice,  < h.justitia,  justice : see 
justice.']  In  Eng.  law,  a writ,  now  obsolete,  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff,  empowering  him  to  hold 
plea  of  debt  in  his  county  court : so  called  from 
the  significant  word  in  the  opening  clause  of 
the  writ,  in  Latin,  “we  command  you  that  you 
justice  A.  B.,”  etc. 

justicingt,  n.  [ME.  justising  ; verbal  n.  of  jus- 
tice, r.J  The  act  of  judging  or  ruling. 

The  amirel  haueth  to  his  iustisinge 
Other  half  hondert  of  riche  kinge 
The  alre  richeste  king. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  107. 

justicing-room  (jus'tis-ing-rbm),  n.  A room 
in  which  causes  are  heard  judicially  and  jus- 
tice is  administered;  especially,  such  a room 
in  the  house  of  a justice  of  the  peace.  [Eng.] 

justicot,  justicoatt,  n.  Corruptions  of  juste-au- 
corps. 

justifiability  (jus-ti-fl-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Justifiable- 
ness. The  Lancet  [Bare.] 

justifiable  (jus'ti-ii-a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  justifiable,  < 
LL.  as  if  *justificabilis,  < justificare,  justify:  see 
justify.']  Capable  of  being  justified  or  proved 
to  be  just  or  true ; defensible ; warrantable : as, 
justifiable  resentment. 

The  stile  of  a Souldier  is  not  eloquent,  but  honest  and 
iustifiable.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  60. 

It  is  justifiable  by  Csesar  that  they  used  to  shave  all  ex- 
cept their  head  and  upper  lip,  and  wore  very  long  hair ; 
but  iu  their  old  coins  I see  no  such  tiling  warranted. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  viii. 

His  [Bacon’s]  conduct  was  not  justifiable  according  to 
any  professional  rules  that  now  exist,  or  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

Justifiable  homicide.  See  homicide 2.  =Syn.  Vindicable. 
See  excusable. 

justifiableness  (jus'ti-fi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  justifiable ; possibility  of  being  de- 
fended or  excused. 

You  bring  the  confessions  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
churches,  averring  the  truth  and  justifiablenesse  of  their 
own  government.  Bp.  Ilall,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

justifiably  (jus'ti-fi-a-bli),  adv.  In  a justifiable 
manner;  so  as  to  admit  of  justification  or  ex- 
cuse. 

justification  ( jus^ti-fi-ka'shon),  n . [=  F.  justi- 
fication = Sp.  justificacion  = Pg.  justificagcto 
= It.  giustificazione , < LL . justificatio(n-),  < jus- 
tificare, justify:  see  justify.]  1.  The  act  of  jus- 
tifying, or  of  showing  something  to  be  just  or 
right ; proof  of  fairness,  propriety,  or  right  in- 
tention; vindication;  exculpation;  upholding. 

I pray,  proceed  to  the  justification  or  commendations 
of  Angling.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  38. 

The  love  of  books  is  a love  which  requires  no  justifica- 
tion, apology,  or  defense. 

Langford,  Praise  of  Books,  Prelim.  Essay. 
Specifically — 2.  In  law : (a)  The  showing  of 
a sufficient  reason  in  court  why  a defendant 
did  what  he  is  called  to  answer : as,  a plea  in 
justification. 

For  liberty  of  franke  speech,  being  a part  of  justification 
and  defence  in  law,  is  allowed  to  use  great  words  for  plea. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  250. 
(6)  Proof  by  a surety  offered  for  a party  of 
whom  security  is  required  in  legal  proceedings 
that  he  is  of  adequate  pecuniary  ability. 
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Mr.  M said  that  Recorder  S had  fixed  bail  at 

$25,000,  and  justification  in  $50,000  would  be  enough. 

Philadelphia  Times,  April  10,  1886. 

3.  In  tlieol.,  the  act  by  which  the  soul  is  recon- 
ciled to  God.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ity, justification  is  an  act  by  which  God  imparts  his  own 
character  to  the  believer,  making  him  truly  just  or  right- 
eous. According  to  the  common  Protestant  doctrine,  it 
is  a forensic  act  by  which,  on  certain  conditions,  God  treats 
as  just  or  righteous  one  who  is  not  personally  worthy  of 
such  treatment.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Justification  ...  is  not  remission  of  sins  merely,  but 
also  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  inner  man, 
through  the  voluntary  reception  of  the  grace,  and  of  the 
gifts,  whereby  man  of  unjust  becomes  just,  and  of  an  en- 
emy a friend,  that  so  he  may  be  an  hen-  according  to  hope 
of  life  everlasting. 

Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  quoted  in 
[Schalf’s  “Creeds  of  Christendom,”  II.  95. 

Justification  is  thus  a forensic  term ; it  is  equivalent  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  To  justify  signifies  not  to  make 
the  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  right- 
eous, to  deliver  him  from  the  accusation  of  the  law  by  the 
bestowal  of  a pardon. 

O.  P.  Fisher,  Hist.  Reformation,  p.  461. 

4.  The  act  of  adjusting  or  making  exact ; the 
act  of  fitting  together, as  the  parts  of  anything: 
as,  the  justification  of  lines  or  types,  in  printing. 

Are  we  to  seek  here  for  the  justification  of  the  frontier 
which  struck  us  as  artificial  and  needless? 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  44. 

When  he  [the  printer]  comes  to  the  end  of  his  line,  and 
finds  that  he  has  a syllable  or  word  which  will  not  fill 
out  the  measure,  he  has  to  perform  a task  which  requires 
considerable  care  and  taste.  This  is  called  justification. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  644. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Exculpation,  exoneration. 

justificative  (jus'ti-fi-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  justifi- 
catif  = Sp.  Pg.  justificative)  = It.  giustificativo, 

< LL.  as  if  *justificativus,  < justificare,  justify: 
see  justify.]  Justifying;  having  power  to  jus- 
tify; justificatory. 

Those  same  justificative  points  you  urge 

Might  benefit  . . . 

Count  Guido  Franceschini. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  313. 

justificator  (jus'ti-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [=  P . justifi- 
cateur  = Sp.  Pg.  justificador  — It.  giustificatore, 

< LL.  *justificator  (in  fem.  justificatrix) , < justi- 
ficare, justify:  see  justify.]  One  who  justifies; 
in  law,  a compurgator  who  in  former  times 
justified  accused  persons  by  oath;  also,  a jury- 
man (because  the  jurymen  justify  that  party 
for  whom  thejr  deliver  their  verdict). 

justificatory  (jus'ti-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  jus- 
tificatoriusf.  LL.  justificare,  justify:  see  justify.] 
4-Tending  to  justify ; vindicatory;  defensory. 
justifier  (jus'ti-fi-er),  ».  1.  One  who  justifies ; 
one  who  vindicates,  supports,  defends,  or  up- 
holds ; also,  one  who  pardons  and  absolves  from 
guilt  and  punishment. 

That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifierol  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesua.  Rom.  iii.  26. 

2.  In  printing:  (a)  The  workman  who  makes 
of  just  length,  and  with  just  spaces  between  the 
words,  the  lines  of  type  set  by  a type-setting 
machine,  (b)  An  attachment  to  a type-setting 
machine  which  does  automatically  some  or  all 
of  the  work  of  justification. — 3.  In  type-found- 
ing, the  workman  who  fits  up  a suite  of  strikes 
or  unjustified  matrices  for  use  on  one  mold, 
making  each  and  all  just  or  uniform  in  height 
as  to  body,  of  even  line  as  to  face,  and  of  proper 
nearness  to  mated  letters, 
justify  (jus'ti-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  justified,  ppr. 
justifying.  [<  ME  .justifies,,  < OF.  (and  P.)  jus- 
tifier  = Sp.  Pg.  justificar  = It.  giustificare,  < LL. 
justificare,  act  justly  toward,  do  justice  to,  jus- 
tify, < justificus , that  acts  justly,  < L.  justus,  just, 
+ facere,  do.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  prove  or  show 
to  be  just  or  conformable  to  reason,  justice, 
duty,  law,  or  propriety ; vindicate ; warrant ; 
uphold. 

He  boldly  aunswered  him.  He  there  did  stand 

That  would  his  doings  justifie  with  his  owne  hand. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  4. 

We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  discover  on  what  piinciple 
it  can  be  maintained  that  a cause  which  justifies  a civil  war 
will  not  justify  an  act  of  attainder. 

Macaulay , Nugent’s  Hampden. 

2.  To  declare  innocent  or  blameless ; absolve; 
acquit;  specifically,  to  free  from  the  guilt  or 
penalty  of  sin  ; reconcile  to  God. 

I cannot  justif  y whom  the  law  condemns. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3,  16. 

And  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things 
from  which  ye  could  noth o justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Acts  xiii.  39. 

Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  v.  1. 

By  works  a man  is  justified , and  not  by  faith  only. 

Jas.  ii.  24. 

3.  To  prove  (any  one)  to  he.  [Bare.] 
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I here  could  pluck  his  highness’  frown  upon  you, 

And  justify  you  traitors.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1,  131. 

4.  To  make  exact ; cause  to  fit  or  he  adapted, 
as  the  parts  of  a complex  object;  adjust,  as 
lines  or  columns  in  printing. 

When  so  many  words  and  parts  of  words  as  will  nearly 
fill  the  line  have  been  composed,  it  is  made  the  exact 
length  required  by  inserting  or  diminishing  the  space  be- 
tween the  several  words.  This  is  called  justifying  the 
line,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  the  spaces  already  men- 
tioned. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  700. 

5.  To  judge;  pass  judgment  upon;  hence,  to 
punish  with  death;  execute.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Bathe  jureez,  and  juggez,  and  justicez  of  landes, 

Luke  thow  justyfye  theme  wele  that  injurye  wyrkes. 

Mode  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  663. 

Thir  conspirators  desired,  at  all  times,  to  have  this  Duke 
[of  Albany]  put  to  death.  ...  It  was  concluded  by  the 
king  and  counsel  that  he  should  be  justified  on  a certain 
day.  Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  S3.  {Jamieson.) 

Justified  matrix,  in  type-founding.  See  drive,  1 (c).— 
To  justify  bail,  ill  law.  See  bail‘d.  = Syn.  1.  To  defend, 
maintain,  exonerate,  excuse,  exculpate. 

ii.  intrans.  To  agree;  match;  conform  ex- 
actly; form  an  even  surface  or  true  line  with 
something  else : as,  in  printing,  two  lines  of 
nonpareil  and  one  of  pica  justify. 
justifying-stick  (jus'ti-fl-ing-stik),  n.  An  at- 
tachment to  some  forms  of  type-setting  ma- 
chine, in  which  lines  of  type  are  made  of  even 
length,  and  with  uniform  spaces  between  the 
words ; practically,  a composing-stick, 
justing,  jousting  “(jus'ting  or  jos'ting),  n.  [< 
ME.  justing;  verbal  n.  of  jusfi,  v.]  The  act  of 
tilting ; a tilt,  just,  or  tournament. 

Ne  stede  for  thi  justyng  wel  to  goon. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1115. 

At  the  metynge  of  this  turnement  was  sein  many  lus- 
tinges,  that  gladly  were  be-holden. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  134. 

justing-helmet  (jus'ting-hel"met),  n.  The  hel- 
met used  in  the  just.  See  just2  and  tilting-hel- 
met. 

justing-target  (jus'ting-tarj),  n.  A shield  espe- 
cially made  for  the  just.  See  tilUng-target. 
Justinian  code.  See  code. 

Justinianist  (jus-tin'i-an-ist),  n.  [<  Justinian, 
Emperor  of  the  East  from  527  to  565,  + -ist.] 
One  who  is  instructed  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian; one  acquainted  with  civil  law. 
justle,  v.  and  n.  An  occasional  form  of  jostle. 
justly  (just'li),  adv.  1.  In  a just  manner;  in 
conformity  to  reason,  law,  or  justice ; by  right ; 
honestly;  fairly;  equitably:  as,  to  deal  j«s%; 
an  opinion  justly  formed. — 2.  In  conformity  to 
fact  or  rule ; accurately : as,  his  character  is 
justly  described. 

justmentt  (just'ment),  n.  [<  just  + -ment.] 
That  which  is  due.  Davies. 

That  for  seven  lusters  I did  never  come 
To  doe  the  rites  to  thy  religious  tombe ; 

That  neither  haire  was  cut  or  true  teares  shed 
By  me  o’er  thee  as  justments  to  the  dead, 

Forgive,  forgive  me. 

Herrick,  To  the  Shade  of  his  Religious  Father, 
justness  (just'nes),  m.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  just,  equitable,  or  right;  conformity 
to  truth  or  justice ; lawfulness ; rightfulness ; 
honorableness. 

The  Esquire  Katrington  was  a Man  of  a mighty  Stature, 
the  Knight,  Annesley,  a little  Man  ; yet  through  the  Just- 
ness of  his  Cause,  after  along  Fight,  the  Knight  prevailed. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  138. 
We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2, 119. 
2.  Conformity  to  fact  or  rule;  correctness; 
exactness;  accuracy:  as,  justness  of  description 
or  of  proportions. 

Their  justness  in  keeping  time  by  practice  much  before 
any  that  we  have,  unless  it  be  a good  band  of  practised 
fiddlers.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  66. 

Every  Circumstance  in  their  Speeches  and  Actions  is 
with  great  justness  and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  Persons 
who  speak  and  act.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  309. 

= Syn.  Propriety,  fitness,  fairness.  See  justice. 
jut  (jut),  v.  i . ; pret.  and  pp  .jutted,  ppr  .jutting. 
[Early  mod.  E.  jutt,jutte  ; a var.  of  jet1,  v.]  If. 
To  strike ; shove ; butt. 

And  all  thy  bodie  shall  haue  the  fruicion  of  this  lighte, 
in  suche  wise  as  it  shal  no  where  stumble  nor  iutte  against 
any  thing.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xi. 

Insulting  Tiranny  beginnes  to  Iutt 
Vpon  the  innocent  and  awelesse  Throne. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4,  51  (fol.,  1623). 

2.  To  project  forward ; extend  beyond  the  main 
body  or  line:  as,  the  jutting  part  of  a building: 
often  with  out. 

A very  pleasant  little  tarrasse  . . . jutteth  or  butteth 
out  from  the  maine  building.  CoryaX , Crudities,  I.  205- 
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jut 


jyst 


jut  (jut),  n.  [A  var.  of  jet1,  «.]  1.  That  which 

juts ; a projection. 

He,  stepping  down 

By  zig-zag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson , Morte  d’ Arthur. 

2f,  A jostle ; a shove ; a thrust. 

I will  not  see  him,  but  giue  him  a jutte  indeed. 

U dall,  .Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

The  fiend,  with  a jut  of  his  foot,  may  keep  off  the  old, 
from  dread  of  the  future.  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  ii.  3. 

Jute1  (jot),  n.  [=  Dan.  Jyde  = Sw.  Jute,  < AS. 
lutas,  Edtas,  Geotas,  Iotas,  Ttas,  pi.,  the  Jutes.] 
One  of  a Low  German  tribe  originally  inhabit- 
ing Jutland,  Denmark,  which,  with  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  invaded  Great  Britain  in  the  fifth 
★century.  See  Anglo-Saxon. 
jute2  (jot),  n.  [<  Beng.  jut,  the  fibers  of  the 
plant  Corchorus,  also  the  plant  itself,  Malaya- 
lam  jat,  < Skt . jatd  (also  juta),  matted  hair  (as 
worn  by  Shiva  or  Hindu  ascetics),  also  the 
fibrous  roots  of  a tree  (as  of  the  banyan).]  1. 
A plant  of  the  fiber-producing  genus  Corchorus, 
of  the  family  Tiliaceee  ; chiefly,  one  of  the  two 
species  C.  capsiilaris  and  C.  olitorius,  which 
alone  furnish  the  jute-fiber  of  commerce.  The 
latter  is  called  Jews'  -mallow,  a name  also  occasionally 
given  to  the  former.  C.  capsularis  is  the  larger,  and  has 


Fruiting1  Branch  of  Jute  ( Corchorus  capsularis). 
a,  flower;  b , seed  ; c,  fruit  of  C.  sihquosus. 


short  globular  pods,  while  those  of  C.  olitorius  are  elon- 
gated and  cylindrical ; but  there  is  no  clear  difference  in 
the  quality  of  their  product.  The  two  species  are  native 
and  cultivated  in  Bengal,  whence  comes  the  great  mass 
of  the  jute  of  commerce,  60,00J  tons  being  exported  per 
year.  Jute  likes  a warm,  moist  climate.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  ftgypt,  and  into  the  southern  United  States, 
where  its  success  appears  to  be  hindered  only  by  the  want 
of  a sufficiently  cheap  means  of  separating  the  fiber. 

2.  The  fiber  of  this  plant.  It  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion from  the  inner  bark.  It  is  of  fair  tenacity,  glossy, 
and  susceptible  of  so  fine  division  as  to  mix  well  with 
silk,  and  can  take  on  a bright  and  permanent  coloring. 
Hitherto,  however,  its  commercial  use  has  been  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  such  as  gunny-bags,  for 
which  it  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities.  It  is  of  inferior 
value  for  ropes,  not  enduring  moisture  well.  The  refuse 
makes  good  paper.  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  is  the  great 
seat  of  jute-manufacture. — American  jute  (improperly 
so  called),  the  velvetleaf,  Abutilon  Abutilon , belonging  to 
the  Malvaceae  ; introduced  from  India,  and  now  too  com- 
mon as  a cornfield  weed.  Its  fiber  is  pronounced  equal  to 
jute,  and  its  economical  importance  seems  to  depend  on 
the  adaptation  of  suitable  machinery. — Bastard  jllte, 
Hibiscus  cannabinus , the  fiber  of  which  is  inferior  both  to 
jute  and  sunn-hemp,  and,  with  the  better  Abelmoschus 
esculentus , is  used  to  adulterate  jute.— Jute-butts  or 
-cuttings,  the  woody  stump  of  the  jute-plant,  the  fiber 
of  which  is  used  for  various  purposes, 
jute-fiber  (jot'fFber),  n.  Same  as  jute?,  2. 
jutest,  n.  pi.  S eejoutes. 

Jutisil  (jo'tish),  a.  [<  JutfA  + -isft1.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Jutes. 

The  advance-guard  of  these  tribes  [Saxon]  was  called 
Jutes,  and  their  point  of  attack  was  Kent,  the  southeastern 


county  of  England.  This  they  soon  subdued,  and  erected 
it  into  a Jutish  kingdom,  with  Canterbury  as  its  capital. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  199. 

Jutlander  (jut'lan-der),  n.  [<  Jutland  (<  Jute 1 
+ land ) + -er1.]  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Jutland,  a peninsula  of  Europe  comprising  the 
mainland  of  Denmark  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Germany. 

Jutlandish  (jut'lan-dish),  a.  [<  Jutland  + 
- ish !.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  to  the 
people  of  Jutland. 

juttingly  (jut'ing-li),  adv.  In  a jutting  man- 
ner; projeetingly. 

juttyt  ljut'i),  n.  [A  var.  of  jetty1.]  A projec- 
tion, as  in  a building;  also,  a pier  or  mole;  a 
jetty.  [In  the  quotation  below,  also  inter- 
preted as  an  adjective,  jutting.] 

Nojulty,  frieze, 

Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  i.  6,  7. 

juttyt  (jut'i),«J.  [Avar,  of  jetty1,  v.]  I.  tram. 
To  project  beyond. 

As  doth  a galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shak.,  lien.  V.,  iii.  1, 13. 

ii.  intrans.  To  jut;  project. 

Forhetooke  away  all  those  juttyinff  galleries  of  pleasure 
. . . which  even  by  auncientlawes  also  were  forbidden  to 
be  built  in  Koine.  Lolland,  tr.  of  Ammiaims,  p.  918. 

jut-window  ( jut'win//do),  n.  A projecting  win- 
dow ; a bow-window  or  bay-window ; a window 
that  projects  from  the  line  of  a building.  Con- 
greve. 

juvenalt  (jo've-nal),  n.  [<  L.  juvenalis,  youth- 
ful, < juveids,  youthful,  a youth : see  juvenile .] 
A youth ; a young  man ; a juvenile. 

I will  . . . send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a 
jewel ; th ejuvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is 
not  yet  fledged.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2,  22. 

Juvenalian  (jo-ve-na'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Juvena- 
lis, Juvenal  (see  def.),  < juvenalis,  youthful:  see 
juvenal .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Juvenal,  a cele- 
brated Roman  satirist  (about  A.  D.  100) ; char- 
acteristic of  Juvenal  or  of  his  style. 

juvenate  (jo've-nat),  n.  [<  NL.  juvenatus,  < L. 
juvenis,  a youth:  see  juvenile  and  -ate%.] 
the  Horn.  Oath.  Ch.,  the  two  years  devoted  by 
a novice  preparing  for  the  priesthood  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric.  Also  call- 
ed juniorsldp.  Worcester  (Supp.). 

juvenescence  (jo-ve-nes'ens),  n.  [<  juvenes- 
cent) + -ce.]  The  state  of  being  juvenescent 
or  of  growing  young. 

juvenescent  (jo-ve-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L . juvenes- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  juvenescere,  grow  to  the  age  of 
youth,  grow  young  again,  (.juvenis,  young:  see 
juvenile .]  1.  Becoming  young;  growing  young 
in  appearance.  [Rare.]  — 2.  Immature ; unde- 
veloped. [An  inaccurate  use.] 

juvenile  (jo've-nil),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  juvenile  = 
Pr.  jovenil,  juvenil  = Sp.  Pg.  juvenil  = It.  gio- 
venile,  giovanile,  < L.  juvenilis,  youthful,  juve- 
nile, (juvenis,  young,  akin  to  juvencus,  young, 
= AS.  iung,  geong,  E.  young : see  young1.]  I. 
a.  1.  Young;  youthful:  as,  & juvenile  manner; 
a juvenile  part  in  a play. 

Cousin  Feenix  . . . is  still  so  juvenile  in  figure  and  man* 
ner,  and  so  well  got  up,  that  strangers  are  amazed  when 
they  discern  latent  wrinkles  in  his  lordship’s  face. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxxi. 

2.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  youth:  as,  juvenile 
sports  or  books. 

Herefin  “Romeo  and  Juliet”)  is  one  of  the  few  attempts 
of  Shakespeare  to  exhibit  (he  conversation  of  gentlemen, 
to  represent  the  airy  spriglitiiness  of  juvenile  elegance. 

Johnson , On  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 
= Syn.  Boyish,  Puerile,  etc.  See  youthful. 

II.  n.  1.  A young  person;  a youth. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  cried  the  juveniles,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen ; “let  her  come,  it  will  be  excellent  sport.” 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

2.  A book  written  for  young  persons  or  chil- 
dren. [Trade  use.] 


Juveniles,  classified  in  series  according  to  price. 

Publishers’  Trade  List,  1889. 

3.  Theat.,  an  actor  who  plays  youthful  parts: 
as,  a first  juvenile. 

juvenileness  (jo've  nil-nes),  n.  Juvenility. 
Bailey,  1727.  [Rare.] 

juvenility  (jo-ve-nil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  juvenilite  = 
Sp  .juvenilidad,  ( h.juvenilita(t-)s,  youthfulness, 
< juvenilis,  youthful : see  juvenile.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  young;  youthfulness,  or  a youthful 
manner  or  appearance. 

Cleopatra,  who  in  her  juvenility  was  always  playfully 
disposed,  . . . pushed  Florence  behind  her  couch. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxx. 

2.  Anything  characteristic  of  youth;  a juve- 
nile act  or  idea ; juvenile  crudity  or  volatility ; 
a youthful  proceeding  or  performance. 

Customary  strains  and  abstracted  juvenilities  have  made 
it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in  dedications. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Ep.  Ded. 
juventt,  n.  [Mli.juvente,  ( OF.  juvente,jovente, 
( L.  juventa,  the  age  of  youth,  youth,  < juvenis, 
young:  see  juvenile.]  Youth. 

In  his  Iuuente  this  Tesus  atte  Inwen  feste 
"Water  in-to  wyn  tourned  as  holy  writ  telleth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  104. 

juventutet,  n.  [OF.  juventute,  ( L.  juventus 
(-tut-),  the  age  of  youth,  (juvenis,  young:  see 
juvenile  and  cl.juvent.]  Youth, 
juvia  (jo'vi-a),  n.  [Native  Brazilian.]  The 
Brazil-nut,  Bertholletia  excelsa. 

juwiset,  n.  S eejuise. 

juxta-.  [L.  juxta-,  prefix,  jnxta,  near,  close: 
see  just2,  r.]  A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signify- 
ing ‘near,  together,  in  close  proximity.’  See 
★ juxtaposition,  juxtapose,  etc. 
juxtapose  (juks-tii-poz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
juxtaposed,  ppr.  juxtaposing.  [<  F.  juxtaposer, 
( L.  juxta,  near  (see  just2),  + ponere,  place : see 
pose2.]  To  place  (two  or  more  objects)  close 
together;  place  side  by  side. 

When  red  and  green  are  juxtaposed,  the  red  increases  the 
saturation  of  the  green  and  the  green  that  of  the  red,  so 
that  both  colours  are  heightened  in  brilliance. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  69. 

juxtaposit  (juks-ta-poz'it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  juxta, 
near,  + positus,  pp.  of  ponere,  place:  s ee  posit. 
Cf.  juxtapose.]  To  place  near  together  or  in 
close  relation ; juxtapose. 

Manufactured  articles,  similar  articles  of  home  and  for- 
eign production,  juxtaposited.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  506. 

juxtaposition  (juks"ta-po-zish'on),  n.  [=  Pg. 
juxtaposi<;ao,(  F.  juxtaposition,  ( L.  juxta,  near, 
+ positio(n-),  a placing:  see  position.  Cf.  jux- 
tapose.] The  act  of  juxtaposing,  or  the  state  of 
being  juxtaposed;  the  act  of  placing  or  the  state 
of  beiug  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity. 

Putting  the  case  of  English  style  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  the  style  of  the  French  and  Germans. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  L 

The  juxtaposition  in  space  of  two  objects  greatly  assists 
in  the  detection  of  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  333. 

juxtapositional  (juks//ta-po-zish'on-al),  a.  [< 
juxtaposition  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 

sisting in  juxtaposition. — 2.  Having  its  parts 
or  elements  juxtaposed,  as  a language  the 
construction  of  which  depends  upon  the  con- 
nection of  its  words  rather  than  their  inflec- 
tion. 

Our  own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  . . . 
is  in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as  any 
language  of  that  class. 

W.  Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

iymjamt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jim jam. 
jymoldt,  n.  Same  as  girnbal. 

Jyngidae,  Jynginte.  See  lyngidee,  Iyngince. 
jyntee  (jin'te),  n.  [Hind,  jayaftti.]  A plant, 
Sesban  AEgyptiaca,  yielding  fiber  for  rope-mak- 
ing : charcoal  for  gunpowder  is  made  from  it. 
Jysset.  See  Gis. 
jystt,  n.  See  gist*. 


of  which  run  quite  in  a straight  line,  though  at  first  sight  quently  as  to  the  correct  dates  for  the  celebration  of  their 
the  whole  appeals  to  be  of  a regular  shape.  festivals. 

Burckhardt,  quoted  in  Burton's  El-Medinah,  p.  366.  kados  (ka'dos),  re.  [Gr.  uaSoq : see  cadus.]  Same 

as  cadus. 

Kadsura  (kad-su'ra),  re.  [NL.  (Kampfer,  1810), 
< .Tap.  katsura.]  A genus  of  climbing  shrubs  of 


1.  The  eleventh  letter  and 
eighth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet ; the  elev-  . . 

enth  character  also  of  the  kaama,  n.  See  cacima,  2. 

Phenician  alphabet,  from  kaareewan  (ka-re  wan),  n.  [Native  name  ] A 
which  it  has  come  to  us  tree  ot  Queensland,  Acacia  glaucescem,  50  feet 
through  the  Latin  and  or  more  m height , with  a wood  of  handsome  ap- 
Greek  The  comparative  scheme  Prance  hard  close,  and  tough, 
of  forms,  Phenician  with  its  de-  Kab,  n<  • 

kahab,  n.  and  v.  See  cabob. 
kabala,  n.  See  cabala. 
kabalasscra,  cabalassou  (kab-a-las'o),  n.  [Cf. 
kabassou.]  The  priodontine  or  giant  arma- 
dillo, Priodontes  gigas. 

kabassou,  cabassou  (ka-bas'o),  n.  [Galibi 
capagou.]  A xenurine  armadillo,  as  Xenurus 
unicinctus  or  X.  hispidus. 
kabbala,  kabbalah  (kab'a-la),  re.  See  cabala. 
re.  and'  v.  See  cabob. 

Another  spelling  of  cabook. 


' forms, 

sceudants  and  its  claimed  originals  (see  A),  is  as  follows : 

M K 

Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


Egyptian. 

Hieroglyphic.  Hieratic. 

K was  little  used  in  classical  Latin,  its  office  having  been 
transferred  to  C(as  is  explained  under  C);  hence  it  is  not 
common  in  most  alphabets  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  Ital- 
ian and  French.  It  was  scarcely  used  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
fr-sound  being  regularly  represented  by  c,  of  which  k was  & clDOD,  n,  a 
only  an  occasional  variant ; but  it  became  common  in  early  kabOOk,  n • 


Middle  English,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  gained  Kabvle  (ka-bll'),  11.  [F.  Kabyle ; < Ar.  Qabail, 

rapi.lly  iu  frequenc^being^nccdcd  ioreprcscMit  their-sound  prop.  pj  o£  qal)iia’t  a tribe,  horde,  species.]  1 . 

One  of  a Berber  race  dwelling  in  Algeria,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  mountains  of  the  coast.  Allied 
tribes  are  found  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  North 
Africa.  The  Kabyles  are  believed  to  be  of  llamitic  ori- 
gin, and  are  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 

2.  A dialect  of  Berber,  spoken  by  many  of  the 

Medially  and  finally,  the  sound  is  denoted  in  English  by  ck,  Kabyle S.  , . , 

as  in  back,  bicker , etc.  K has  no  variety  of  pronunciation  KaCilUga  (ka-ku.  ga),  11.  LiNij.  J ine  typical  ge- 
in  English,  being  everywhere  the  surd  or  breathed  corre-  nus  of  Kochugince.  J.  E.  Gray. 
spondent  to  the  sonant  or  voiced  g (hard).  It  is  called  a Kachugill3e  (kak-u-il'ne),  n.  pi.  [<  Eacliuga 
guttural,  or,  better,  a back-palatal,  being  the  audible  re-  + _in(^  A subfamily  of  tortoises  of  the  fam- 


where  the  c would  be  ambiguous,  owing  to  the  assibilation 
of  c before  certain  vowels.  (See  C,  ch.)  It  is  now  the  regu- 
lar symbol  for  the  sound  it  denotes  in  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, except  English.  In  the  modern  English  spelling 
of  words  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Romance,  or  Latin  origin  it  occurs 
for  this  sound  before  e and  i,  c being  used  before  other  vow- 
els and  before  consonants.  In  foreign  words  not  of  Romance 
or  Latin  origin  k is  the  usual  initial  symbol  for  the  sound. 


ily  Bataguridce , typified  by  the  genus  Kacliuga. 
It  was  named  by  J.  E.  Gray  for  species  having  five  claws 


suit  of  a breach  of  contact  between  the  upper  surface  of 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  opposite  surface  of 
the  palate ; it  is  related  to  g (hard)  and  ng  as  t is  related 
to  d and  n,  and  p to  6 and  m.  It  is,  however,  now  silent 
before  n,  in  words  like  knife,  knight ; and,  while  itself  no 
longer  doubled  in  English  words,  it  is  used  with  c as  a 
substitute  for  double  c or  double  k,  as  in  sick,  suck.  In 
words  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  part  of  our  language,  0 

the  A:-sound  represents  to  a large  extent  a more  original  kachugine  (kak'u-jin),  a.  [<  Kacliuga  + -ine1.] 
rad,  as  in  kin . answering  to  Latin  genus,  Greek  yeVo?  TTtnrino-  nharanf.Aristina  nf  t.h«  Knrih.uninn> . 


p-sound,  as  in  kin , answering  to  . 

(Sanskrit  jana).  Owing  to  the  variable  English  transliter- 
ation of  Oriental  words  (Arabic,  Hebrew,  Hindustani,  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  etc.),  k (or  c)  may  represent  any  one  of  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  Ar-sounds,  more  precisely  represent- 
ed (as  in  the  etymologies  of  this  dictionary)  by  k,  kh , q,  gh, 
h,  etc.  Such  words  are  preferably  entered  under  the  form 
nearest  the  original ; but  usage  is  too  arbitrary  and  vari- 
ous to  be  brought  under  any  rule. 

2.  In  chem .,  the  symbol  for  potassium  (NL.  ka- 
lium). — 3.  As  an  abbreviation:  (a)  [/.  c.]  In 
meteor.,  of  cumulus  (c  being  used  for  cirrus). 

( b ) Of  king,  knight,  etc.:  as,  K.  G.,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  (c)  Of  carat. — 4.  In  math.,  k is  gener- 
ally a constant  coefficient.  It  is  also  a unit  vec- 
tor perpendicular  to  i and  j. — 5.  As  a numeral 
in  medieval  use,  250. 

ka1,  kae  (ka,  ka),  n.  [An  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
coe1.]  The  jackdaw.  [Scotch.] 

In  spite  o’  a'  the  thievish  kaes 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie’s  I 
Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 

ka2t,  kaat,  v.  t.  See  ca3. 

Eaa  me,  kaa  thee,  runs  through  court  and  country. 
Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapwxm,  Eastward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

ka3t,  v.  i.  A variant  of  ko,  for  quoth  (often  for 
quoth  he). 

Enamoured,  quod  you?  have  ye  spied  out  that? 

Ah,  sir,  mary  nowe,  I see  you  know  what  is  what. 
Enamoured,  ka  ? mary,  sir,  say  that  againe. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  2. 

Kaaba,  Caaba  (ka'bii  or  k.i'a-ba),  n.  [<  Ar, 
ka'bah,  a square  building,  < k'a'b,  a cube.]  A 
cube-shaped,  flat-roofed  building  in  the  center 
of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Mecca : the  most  sacred 
shrine  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  its  southeast 
comer  it  contains  the  sacred  black  stone  called  hajar  al 
aswud,  said  to  have  been  originally  a ruby  which  came 


the  family  Magnoliacese,  tribe  Schisandrese : dis- 
tinguished from  Schisandra,  the  only  other  ge- 
nus of  the  tribe,  by  the  berry-like  and  globose, 
instead  of  elongated,  fruit.  There  are  about  7 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia, 
kae,  re.  See  ka1. 

Kasmpferia  (kemp-fe'ri-ii),  re.  [NL.  (Linnaeus), 
named  after  one  Kdmpj'cr  ( 1G51-171G),  a Ger- 
man who  traveled  many  years  in  Asia.]  A ge- 
nus of  plants  of  tho  family  Zinziberacese , na- 
tives of  tropical  Africa,  eastern  India,  and  the 
Malay  archipelago,  having  flowers  in  spikes 
with  imbricated  scales  at  the  apex  of  short, 
few-leafed,  cr  leafless  and  scaly  stems;  a slen- 
der calyx-tube,  bearing  a curious,  irregular, 
three-lobed  corolla ; and  a single  crested  sta- 
men whose  filament  is  wrapped  about  the  style. 
There  are  about  30  species,  several  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  ornament,  and  one,  K.  Gnlongn,  has  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  furnish  the  drug  known  as  galangal. 

Kaher,  Kaffir,  re.  and  a.  See  Kafir. 
kaffiyeh  (kaf'i-ye),  re.  [Syrian.]  In  Syria,  a 
small  shawl  or  scarf  worn  about  tho  head,  and 
bound  with  a colored  cord. 

As  we  ride  on  we  see  to  the  left  a large  herd  of  camels, 
and  pass  their  driver,  a fierce  looking  dark-skinned  man, 
with  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  astride  a skinny  little 
horse,  a coloured  kaffuyeh  on  his  head,  a striped  abbaya  or 
burnous  over  his  shoulder. 

Fortnightly  Rev..  N.  S.,  XLIII.  624. 

on  the  fore  and' four  on  the  hind'  feet,  the  snbut  slightly  kaffle  game  as  coffle. 

produced,  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  with  one  /i.„c  ,,  r/ 

straight  angular  ridge  and  a central  longitudinal  ridge.  Kaffrariail (kaf-ra  ri-an),  a.  and  ?t.  Kaf- 
It  includes  a number  of  Asiatic  species,  referred  to  four  fraria , Caffraria  (see  del. ) (\  Kafir,  Kaflir,  Z), 

genera. + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Kaffraria  or  Caffra- 

ria,  the  country  of  the  Kafirs  in  South  Africa. 
Kaffrarian  region,  in  zobgeog.  See  region. 


Having  characteristics  of  the  Kachugince. 
Kadarite  (kad'a-rit),  re.  [<  Ar.  (>  Turk.)  qadar, 


II.  re,  An  inhabitant  of  Kaffraria. 


predestination,  divine  fiat  (<  qadara,  be  able),  kafila  (kaf'i-la),  re.  [=Turk.  Pers .qafila,  kafila 
+ -ite 2.j  One  of  a Mohammedan  school  or  = Hind,  qaflah,  < Ar.  qafila,  a caravan:  s eecof- 
sect  which  denies  the  doctrine  of  predestina-  fie.]  A train  of  loaded  camels;  a caravan.  Also 
tion  and  maintains  that  of  free  will.  +caftila,  cafilah,  kafilah. 

kaddish  (kad'ish),  re.  [<  Heb.  kaddosh,  holy.]  Kafir,  Kaffir  (kaf'er),  re,  and  a.  _ [=  Pers.  kafir 


One  ot*  the  principal  prayers  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  repeated  several  times  during  the  three 
daily  prayers.  According  to  tradition  the  souls  of  the 
departed  are  benefited  by  this  prayer.  Hence  the  male 
orphans  recited  it  in  the  synagogue  (especially  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  daily  prayers)  during  the  twelve  months 
following  the  demise  of  their  parents  to  relieve  the  souls 
of  the  latter  from  Gehinom,  or  purgatory.  The  kaddish 
has  special  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  “that  Ilis  name  be  magnified  and  sanctified,  etc.” 

kades  (kadz),  re.  [Cf.  ket1.]  Sheep’s  dung. 

I rather  think  the  kades  and  other  filth  that  fall  from 
sheep  do  so  glut  the  fish  that  they  will  not  take  any  arti- 
ficial bait. 

TF.  Lauson  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  196). 

kadi,  cadi1  (ka'di  orka'di),  re.  [Formerly  also 
cadcle,  caclee ; Turk,  kadi,  kazi,  a judge,  < Ar. 
qadi  ( qadhi ),  a judge,  magistrate,  < qaclaij, 
judge.]  A judge  in  Moslem  countries. 

kadi-kane  (ka-de-ka'na),  re.  The  Indian  name 
of  the  millet,  Panicum  miliaceum,  extensively- 
cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  for  its  seed.  Also 
called  warree. 

kadilesker,  cadilesker  (kad-i-les'ker),  re.  [< 
Turk,  kadi  ( kaziyyu ) -l-  ’ asker , kazi  ’aslcer,  judge 
of  the  army:  kadi,  kazi,  judge;  al,  the;  asker, 
army.]  The  chief  judge  in  the  Turkish  empire : 


= Turk,  kafir  ( kyafir ),  < Ar.  kafir,  an  unbeliev- 
er, an  infidel.]  I.  re.  1.  An  unbeliever;  an  in- 
fidel: applied  malevolently  by  Mohammedans 
to  Christians  and  pagan  negroes. — 2.  One  of  a 
South  African  race,  inhabiting  parts  of  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  neighboring  lands : so  called 
originally  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Africa,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  They  are  divided 
into  several  branches  or  tribes,  of  which  (he  Zulus  are  the 
best-known,  are  of  a bronze  color,  with  woolly,  luffed  hair, 
tall,  well-made,  athletic,  and  acute  in  intellect. 

3.  The  language  of  the  Kafirs,  a branch  of  the 
South  African  or  Bantu  family.  It  is  also  called 
Zulu-Kafir. — 4.  One  of  a race  inhabiting  Kafir- 
istan,  a mountainous  region  on  the  northeast  of 
Afghanistan,  who  have  always  maintained  their 
independence  and  resisted  conversion  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. Little  is  known  of  them,  but  they  ap. 
pear  to  be  of  Aryan  stock,  and  are  divided  into  a number  of 
tribes  speaking  different  languages  or  dialects. — Kafir’s 
simitar-tree.  See  Harpephyllum. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kafirs:  as,  the 
Kafir  tongue ; Kafir  customs. 

Also  written  Caffer,  Cafi're,  Kaffer,  Kaffre. 
Kafir-boom  (kaf'er-bom),  re.  A tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Erythrina. 


so  called  because  originally  he  had  jurisdiction  Kafir-bread  (liaf'er-bred),  re.  The  spongy,  fari- 
over  the  soldiery,  who  now,  however,  can  be  naoeous  pith  0f  the  stem  of  a South  African 


tried  only  by  their  own  officers. 


cycadaeeous  plant,  Encephalartos  Caffer.  See 


down  from  heaven,  but  now  blackened  by  the  tears  shed  kadle-dock  (ka'di  -dek),  n.  1.  The  ragwort y +flrtCem}ialart0S  and  breadfruit. 

oin  Vttr  rtilrreirna  Thin  otnn  it  ic  on  irromtlor  nvol  tlhOlir  a Ia  aa7v/»ia  O TTn  a vm  lrl  onn-mn]  1 , . r • * \ 


for  sin  by  pilgrims.  This  stone  is  an  irregular  oval  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  smaller  stones  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  It 
is  the  point  toward  which  all  Mohammedans  face  dur- 
ing their  devotions.  The  Kaaba  is  opened  to  worshipers 
twice  or  tliree  times  a year,  but  only  the  faithful  are  per- 
mitted to  approach  it. 

The  Kaabah  stands  in  an  oblong  square  (enclosed  by  a 
great  wall)  250  paces  long,  and  200  broad,  none  of  the  sides 


Senecio  Jacobaia.—  2.  The  wild  chervil,  Antliris-  Kafir-Corn  (kaf  'er-k6rn),  re.  Indian  millet, 
cus  sylvestns.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.]  Andropogon  Sorghum,  cultivated  in  Africa  and 

Kadmee  (kad'me),  re.  [Pers.]  A member  of  one  elsewhere  as  a cereal.  See  durra,  sorghum. 
of  two  sects  of  the  Parsees  of  India,  the  other  Kafir’s-tree  (kaf'erz-tre),  re.  Same  as  Kafir- 
being  the  Shenshais.  They  do  not  differ  in  faith,  but  boom  See  Erythrina. 

Kafir-tea  (kaf ' er-te),  re.  The  plant  Helichry- 
dethroned  by  the  Calif  Omar  about  a.  d.  640,  and  conse-  SUM  nuaijolium. 
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kafiz 

kafiz  (kaf'iz),  n.  An  Arabian  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, nearly  equal,  according  to  Queipo,  to  33 
liters.  According  to  Eliyah  and  the  Sheikh  Hasan  el 
Jabarti,  generally  90  rotl  (which  see),  or  8 makkouk,  but 
sometimes  less.  Also  spelled  cajiz. 
kafsh  (kafsh),  n.  [Pers.  kafsh,  kefsh.]  In  Persia, 
a slipper,  one  of  several  kinds  having  the  heel 
folded  down. 

kafta  (kaf'ta),  n.  [Ar.]  The  leaves  of  Catha 
edulis . Also  cafta,  kliat. 
kaftan,  n.  See  caftan. 

Kageneckia  (kaj-e-nek'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  1794),  named  for"  Count  F.  von  Rage- 
neck,  Austrian  minister  at  Madrid.]  A genus 
of  South  American  rosaceous  trees,  of  the  tribe 
Quillajew,'  but . differing  from  Quillaja , the  type 
of  the  tribe,  in  having  the  calyx-lobes  imbri- 
cated instead  of  valvate  in  the  bud  and  the 
leaves  serrate.  They  are  evergreen  trees  with  coarse 
leathery  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers,  the  male  racemose 
or  corymbose,  the  female  solitary  and  terminal.  The  fruit 
is  a large  follicle.  Three  species  only  are  known,  growing 
in  Chile  and  Bolivia.  A.  oblonga  yields  wood  valu- 
able for  building  purposes,  and  very  bitter  leaves  and 
seeds,  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a remedy  for 
fevers.  It  is  cultivated  as  a greenhouse  plant  for  its 
white  flowers,  having  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1830. 

kago  (kag'o;  Jap.  pron.  kiing'go),  n.  [Jap.]  A 
small  basketwork  palanquin  slung  from  a pole 


Kago. 


carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  The  kago  was 
formerly  the  commonest  mode  of  conveyance  in  Japan, 
but  is  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  mountainous  re- 
gions, having  been  superseded  on  the  plains  by  the  jin- 
rikisha.  Also  cango. 

kagu  (ka'go),  n.  [Native  name.]  A remark- 
able grallatorial  bird,  Rhinochetus  jubatus , the 
sole  member  of  the  family  Rhinochetidce,  pecu- 
liar to  New  Caledonia.  It  is  an  isolated  form,  with- 
out very  near  relatives,  in  some  respects  intermediate  be- 
tween herons  and  rails.  It  is  gray,  paler  below,  with  dark 
cross-marks  on  the  wings  and  tail;  the  bill  and  feet  are  red ; 


Kagu  ( Rhinochetus  jtibatus). 


and  the  nape  has  a pendent  crest.  It  is  nocturnal,  inhabits 
mountain  ravines,  lives  chiefly  on  animal  food,  runs  rapid- 
ly  like  a rail,  has  a habit  of  standing  a long  time  motionless 
like  a heron,  and  emits  a guttural  cry.  Also  kagou. 

kahikatea  (ka-i-kat'a-a),  n.  [Maori  name.] 
The  coniferous  tree  Ndgeia  excelsa  of  New 
Zealand,  called  by  the  colonists  white  pine. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  100  or  150  feet,  forming  forests 
on  swampy  ground.  Its  wood  is  white  and  tough,  and  of 
excellent  service  when  protected  from  wet.  Its  white  sweet 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Also  kai-katea,  kakikatea 
and  kakaterro. 

kahoon  (ka-hon'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A Calcutta  unit 
of  weight,  equal  to  40  factory  maunds,  or 
tons;  also,  a money,  4 annas,  or  £ rupee, 
kai-apple,  n.  See  kei-apple. 
kaiet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  key l. 
kaif  (klf),  n . [Ar.  qaif,  quiescence.]  Undis- 
turbed quiescence,  regarded  as  a state  of  high 
happiness. 

And  this  is  the  Arab’s  Kaif.  The  savoring  of  animal  ex- 
istence ; the  passive  enjoyment  of  mere  sense  ; the  pleas- 
ant languor,  the  dreamy  tranquillity,  the  airy  castle-build- 
A.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  23. 
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kale 


kai-ku  (ka'e-ku),  n.  [Maori  name.]  An  ever-  kakelt,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  cackle. 
green  ehmhing  plant  of  New  Zealand,  Helygia  kakemono  (kak-e-mo'no),  it.  [Jap., <kake-,  root 


heterophylla  ( Parsonsia  heteropliylla  of  Cim- 
nmgham).  It  is  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
kail1,  n.  See  kale. 

kail2  (kal),  n.  [Formerly  also  kayle,  keil,  keel; 

< ME.  kayle  = MD.  keghel,  D.  kegel,  a pin,  nine- 
pin,  = MLG.  LG.  kegel  = OHG.  chegil,  a pin, 
plug,  MHG.  G.  kegel,  a wedge,  cone,  ninepin, 

7 I)1an-/'e?te>  a cone-  ?™e-  kaki  (ka'ke),  n.  [Jap.]  The  persimmon  of 

pm;  root  unknown.]  1.  A ninepin ; a skittle-  T ™ * 

pin. 


of  kakeru,  hang,  + mono , thing.]  A Japanese 
wall-picture  or  decoration,  painted  in  transpa- 
rent colors  on  a band  of  silk,  gauze,  or  paper, 
and  mounted  on  a roller.  It  is  generally  long  and 
narrow, and  is  the  common  form  of  wall-picture  in  Japan: 
to  be  distinguished  from  makimono,  a roll -picture  or 
scroll,  sometimes  of  great  length,  intended  to  be  unrolled 
and  examined  in  the  hands. 


All  the  Furies  are  at  a game  called  nine-pins,  or  keils, 
made  of  old  usurers’  bones,  and  their  souls  looking  on 
with  delight,  and  betting  on  the  game ! 

B.  J onson,  Chloridia. 
2.  pi.  A game  in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
threes  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron 
ball  is  rolled  in  among  them. 

In  skales,or  kayles,  the  sheepes-joynte  was  probably  the 
bone  used  instead  of  a bowl. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  366. 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a harmelesse  chaunce; 

And  now  their  curre  they  teach  to  fetch  and  daunce. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
kail3  (ka'il),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Himalayan 
Pinus  chylla,  or  Bhutan  pine. 

kaim,  n.  See  kame. 

kaimakam  (ki-ma-kam'),  n.  [Also  caimacam , 
caimacan , caymacan , kaimkan , etc. ; < Turk,  and 
Hind,  kaimakam , < Ar.  qdim-makdm,  a lieuten- 
ant, < qaim , firm,  fixed,  4-  makdrn , a deputy.] 
1 . An  officer  in  the  Turkish  service,  especially  a 
lieutenant-colonel. — 2.  An  administrative  of- 
ficer in  Turkey;  specifically,  the  administrator 
of  a subdivision  of  a vilayet. 

Fezzan  is  governed  by  a kaimakam  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor-  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  129. 

kain,  n.  See  cane 2.  [Scotch.] 
kain-fowl  (kan'foul),  n.  A fowl  paid  or  to  be 

paid  by  a tenant  as  kain  (cane).  See  cane 2. 
kain-hen  (kan'hen),  n.  A hen  paid  or  to  be 
paid  by  a tenant  as  kain  (cane).  See  cane 2. 

Yet  it  shall  never  be  said  the  fairest  maid  in  the  Fair 


J apan,  or  Chinese  date,  Diospyros  Kaki,  or  its 
fruit. 

The  kaki,  or  Japan  persimmon,  is  a comparatively  re- 
cent introduction.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  225. 

kakistocracy  (kak-is-tok'ra-si),  n. ; pi.  kakis- 
tocracies  (-siz).  [<  Gr.  Kataorog , superl.  of  tcandg, 
bad,  4-  - Kparia , rule : see  - cracy .]  Government 
by  the  worst  men  in  the  state : opposed  to  aris- 
tocracy, government  by  the  best  men.  [Rare.] 

Jacobin  democracy  differs  from  ancient  and  medieval 
merely  in  this,  that  it  is  not  an  aristocracy,  or  government 
of  the  best,  but  a kakistocracy,  or  government  of  the  worst. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  44. 

kaklet,  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  cackle . 
kakodyl,  kakodyle,  n.  See  cacodyl. 
kakoxene,  kakoxine,  n.  See  cacoxene. 
kal,  n.  A variant  spelling  of  cal. 
kal.  An  abbreviation  of  kalends.  See  calends. 
kaladana  (kal-a-da'na),  n.  [Hindi,  < kald, 
black,  4-  dana,  grain.]  A species  of  morning- 
glory,  Pharbitis  Nil,  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  old  world. 

kaladana-seed  (kal-a-da'na-sed),  n.  The  seed 
of  Pharbitis  Nil,  used  as  a cathartic, 
kalamdan  (kal'am-dan),  n.  [Also  kalemdan; 
Pers.  (>  Ar.  Hind.)  qalam-dan,  a pen-case,  < qa- 
lam,  a pen,  pencil,  reed  (see  calamus),  + dan, 
having,  holding.]  A Persian  writing-case,  con- 
sisting of  a long  and  narrow  box  of  wood  or 
papier-maehd  painted  in  bright  colors  and  var- 
nished, haying  at  one  end  the  ink-pot,-  in  a 
slightly  projecting  compartment,  and  including 
a receptacle  for  pens,  a knife,  etc. 


City  was  cooped  up  in  a convent  like  a kain-hen  in  a cavey.  kalamkari  (kal-am-kar'i),  n.  [<  Pers.  qalam- 
Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxv.  hart,  < qalam-kdr" a painter,  < qalam,  a pen,  pen- 


kainite  (ki'nit),  n.  [Prop.  *ccenite  or  *cenite,  < 
Gr.  saivog,  new,  recent,  + -ite2.)  A hydrous 
magnesium  sulphate  with  potassium  chlorid, 
occurring  in  beds  of  considerable  extent  at  the 
salt-mines  of  Stassfurt,  Germany.  The  impure 
kainite,  which  contains  twelve  per  cent,  or  more  of  pot- 
ash, is  used  largely  as  a fertilizer. 

Kainozoic  (ki-no-zo'ik),  a.  Same  as  Ccenozoic. 

kairet,  v.  See  cair. 

kairine  (ki'rin),  n.  [<  (?)  Gr.  naip6g,  the  right 
time,  + -we2.]  A whitish  crystalline  powder 
(C10H13ON.HCI.  + H20),  bitter-salt  in  taste, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  antipyretic. 

kairnt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cairn. 

kaiser  (ki'zer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  keisar, 
< ME.  caiser,  cayser,  kaiser  (North.),  < AS.  cd- 
sere,  emperor,  < L.  Caisar,  Ctesar,  emperor : see 
Caesar.  ] It.  An  emperor.  Compare  Ccesar,  1. 
Wei  kud  kinges  & kaysers  krauen  me  i-now, 

I nel  leie  mi  loue  so  low  now  at  this  time. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  483. 
King  nor  keisar 
Shall  equal  me  in  that  world. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  ii.  1. 
2.  [Recent,  G.]  The  emperor  of  Germany  (or 
of  Austria). 

kaisership  (kl'zer-ship),  n.  [<  kaiser 2 4-  -ship.'] 
The  office  of  kaiser  or  emperor. 


oil,  + - k-ar , denoting  an  agent.]  Color-decora- 
tion of  certain  special  kinds  in  Indian  countries ; 
specifically,  a chintz  of  which  the  pattern  is  pro- 
duced by  many  separate  dyeings,  the  ground  be- 
ing covered  in  places  by  repellent  preparations, 
and  also  by  printing  from  small  blocks, 
kalan  (ka'lan),  n.  The  sea-otter.  See  cut  un- 
der Enhydris. 

An  adult  kalan  is  an  animal  not  much  larger  than  a ma- 
ture and  well-conditioned  beaver.  . . . It  will  measure  from 
the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  short,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle,  3£  to  4$  feet,  the  tail  not  being  over  6 to  8 inches 
long,  and  it  has  a proportionate  girth  of  a little  over  2 feet 
j Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  Y.  ii.  487. 

Kalanchoe  (kal-an-ko'e),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763),  from  the  Chinese  name  of  the  plant.]  1. 
A genus  of  tropical  herbs  or  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  Crassulacese , or  orpine  family,  differing 
from  most  other  plants  of  the  family  by  hav- 
ing  the  calyx  4-parted.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and 
fleshjr,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  white,  yellow,  or  pur- 
plish, and  disposed  in  many-flowered  paniculate  cymes. 
There  are  about  55  species,  one  of  which  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  all  the  rest  occurring  in  tropical  and  southern 
Africa  and  Asia.  K.  crenata  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a succulent 
shrub  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  and  is  called  scalloped 
kalanchoe.  Sometimes  erroneously  written  Calanchoe. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Kalands  (kal'andz),  n.  pi.  [Probably  from  L. 
Kalendcv,  the  first  day  of  the  month.]  A religious 
brotherhood  which  originated  in  northern  Ger- 
many in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  extended 
to  France  and  other  countries,  its  objects  were 
the  establishment  of  solemn  burial  rites,  common  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  mutual  support.  The  meetings  oc- 
curred on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  terminated  with  a 
feast ; these  feasts  gradually  degenerated  into  excesses, 
and  the  fraternity  was  abolished.  Also  called  Calender 
brothers. 

liar  to  New  Zealand.  The  common  kakals  A.  bnac,1^^,®^a11,-41l0s)’ t<  Gr.  rnUafof.]  Same 
See' °Nestor  ^ ^ m0U"tain  kaka  notaiiUs-  kaldt,  a!  A Middle  English  form  of  cold. 
kakapo  (ka'k'a-po),  n.  [Maori;  ef.  kaka.)  The  JF°™erly  flp0  a 

owl-parrot  or'  ground-parrot  of  New  Zetland, 


He  was  ready  for  the  Kaisership  before  the  Kaisership 
was  ready  for  him.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  622. 

kajak,  n.  See  kayak. 
kajeput,  n.  See  cajeput. 
kaju-apple  (ka-jo'ap'T),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.]  The 
eashew-nut.  Cyclopedia  of  India. 
kaka  (ka'kii),  n.  [Maori;  prob.  imitative ; cf. 
cockatoo.)  A parrot  of  the  genus  Nestor,  peeu-  , 

Zealand.  The  common  kaka  is  N.  Eala™°.s  lkal  a-tbos), » 


Stringops  habroptilus,  a large  and  noteworthy 
parrot,  by  some  made  the  type  of  a family 
StringopidcE,  distinct  from  the  Psittacidce.  it  is 
nocturnal,  unable  to  fly,  and  in  danger  of  rapid  extermi- 
nation. It  is  of  a mottled-greenish  color,  and  about  as 
large  as  a raven. 

kakarali  (kak-a-ral'i),  n.  [Native.]  A tree 
of  British  Guiana,  Lecythis  Ollaria.  Its  wood  is 
very  durable  in  salt  water,  resisting  the  depredations  of 
the  sea-worm  and  barnacle.  Its  bark  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  thin  layers,  which  the  natives  separate 
by  beating  and  use  for  wrapping.  Also  kakaralli. 


bage  in  general,  and  by  extension  any  kind  of 
greens  ; a variety  of  Prassica  oleracea,  a kind 
of  cabbage  with  curled  or  wrinkled  leaves 
not  forming  compact  heads  like  the  com- 
mon cabbage,  nor  "yielding  a fleshy  edible  in- 
florescence like  the  cauliflower  and  broccoli, 
and  usually  having  a long  stalk ; borecole. 

The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is  pulling  each  a stock 
or  plant  of  kail.  Bums,  Halloween,  note. 

2.  A broth  made  in  Scotland  in  which  kale  or 
cabbage  is  a principal  ingredient ; hence,  any 


kale 


3263 


soup,  no  matter  of  what  composed,  and,  by  a kaleidoscopical  (ka-li-do-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  ka- 

ind  dSm",!  T*[  y°U  °0me  ‘eidoscoPic  + -«'•]  Same  as  kaleidoscopic. 

and  tak  your  kale  wi  me  ? [Scotch.]  kalemdan,  n.  See  kalamdan. 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale,  kalendar1,  kalendarial.  Variant  spellings  of 

iv,  — calendar,  calendarial. 


Battle  o,f  Otterbourne  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  21). 


See  Calender 3. 

A Middle  English  form  of  cal- 


Kalendar2,  n. 

When  he  brings  in  the  messe  with  Eeale,  Beef,  and  kalenderH  n. 

Brewesse,  what  stomack  in  England  could  forbeare  to  call  rndnr 
for  flanks  and  briskets?  r , ' „ 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.  calender-,  n.  See  Calender 3. 

But  hear  ye,  neighbour,  . . . I will  be  back  here  to  my  tn  1 ft  il'  ff6  CaleV’ds' . . 

Icail  against  ane  o’clock.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf  i KaAe"PO&  (kal  pot),  n.  A pot  m which  soup  is 

’ ‘ made.  [Scotch.] 

kale-runt  (kal'runt),  n. 


Com-kale,  Brassica  arvensis,  the  charlock  or  wild  mus- 
tard : so  called  from  its  growing  in  fields  of  grain.  Also 
Jield-kalc.—  Indian  kale,  Baursea  grandifolia  ( Cala - 
dium  grandifolium).  The  rootstocks  contain  a large 
quantity  of  starch,  which  is  used  by  the  natives,  after 
boiling  to  extract  the  noxious  properties.—  Kale  through 
the  reek,  bitter  language  or  treatment : in  allusion  to  the 
unpalatableness  of  smoky  broth.  [Scotch  slang.]— Sea- 
kale,  a cruciferous  plant,  Crambe  maritima,  found  wild  on 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has 
broad,  wavy- toothed  leaves,  which  are  gray-colored,  and, 
like  the  stem,  glaucous.  For  two  centuries  it  hns  been  cul- 
tivated for  its  young  shoots,  which  make  a pleasant  and 
wholesome  dish. — Wild  kale,  (a)  Brassica  arvensis, 
or  charlock,  (b)  Brassica  oleracea,  the  cabbage-plant,  in  its 
wild  state. 

kale-bell  (kal  ' bel),  n.  The  dinner-bell. 
[Scotch.] 


The  stem  of  the  cab- 
bage. [Scotch.] 

Fient  haet  o’t  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

0’  a kail-runt.  Burns. 

kalestock  (kal'stok),  n.  [Formerly  also  kail- 
stock,  calstok  (=  Sw.  kdlstock  = Dan.  Jcaalstok) ; 
< kale1  + stock.']  A cabbage-plant ; colewort. 
[Scotch.] 

kale-turnip  (kal' ter • nip),  n.  Same  as  kohl- 
rabi, of  which  it  is  merely  an  English  translation. 

Kalevala  (kal-e-va'la),  n.  [Also  written  (as  G.) 
Kalewala;  Finn.  Kalevala.  lit.  ‘place  or  home  of 
a hero,’<  Kaleva,  a hero,  t -la,  denoting  place.] 
A Finnish  epical  compilation,  in  a meter  re- 
produced in  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha.”  Orally 
preserved  from  antiquity,  it  was  first  partially  published 
in  1835,  and  completed  in  1849  in  22,793  verses,  gathered 
from  the  recitations  of  many  persons,  and  collected  and 


But  hark,  the  kail-bell  rings,  and  I 
Maun  gae  link  aff  the  pot. 

Watty  and  Madge  (Herd’s  Collection,  II.  109). 

kale-blade  (kal'blad),  n.  A cabbage-leaf.  , , .«  ..  ...  _ _ 

[bcotch.]  kalewife  (kal  wif),  n. ; pi.  kalewives  (-wivz).  A 

Your  hose  sail  be  the  brade  Icail-Uade,  woman  who  sells  vegetables ; a marketwoman ; 

That  is  baith  brade  and  lang.  a huckstress.  [Scotch.] 

The  Gardener  (Child’s  Ballads,  IY.  93).  kale-WOrm  (kal'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  the 
kale-brose  (kal'broz),  n.  A pottage  made  of  cabbage-t>utterfly,  Pieris  brassicce,  and  of  some 
meal  and  the  skimmings  of  broth.  ★closely  related  species. 

kaleyard  (kal 'yard),  n.  A cabbage-garden. 


kalongo 

the  family  Gigartinacese , characterized  by  a 
flat,  fleshy,  nerveless  frond,  sometimes  perfor- 
ated, irregularly  cut  and  lobed.  The  cystocarps 
or  kalidia  which  are  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  frond  are 
hemispherical,  at  first  immersed,  afterward  swelling  and 
protruding,  and  finally  becoming  free  by  the  rupture  of 
the  adjacent  tissue.  The  sphrerospores  are  formed  by  the 
superficial  cells.  Most  frequently  spelled  Callymenia. 

Kallymeniese  (kaFi-me-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Harvey),  < Kallymenia  + -ese.]  A tribe  of  red- 
spored  algse  of  which  Kallymenia  is  the  type, 
characterized  by  the  cells  of  the  frond  being 
round,  the  nuclei  enveloped,  and  the  sphsero- 
spores  (tetraspores)  scattered  in  the  cortical 
Cells.  The  tribe  belongs  to  the  family  Gigartinacese  of 
the  subclass  Floridese , and  embraces  some  six  or  seven 
genera. 

kallynteria  (kal-in-te'ri-a),  n.  p>l.  [<  Gr.  /taiU 
'Avvrr/pia,  neut.  pi.  of  Ka/./.vvT'//ptor,  for  beautify- 
ing,^ naXMivuv,  beautify, < k a?.og,  beautiful.]  An 
ancient  Attic  festival  occurring  on  the  19th  of 
the  month  Thargelion  (May-June),  when  the 
tutelary  image  of  Athena  Polias  was  adorned 
with  fresh  draperies  and  ornaments. 

Kalmia  (kal'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnfeus),  dedi- 
cated to  Peter  Jialm,  a pupil  of  Linnfeus  who 
traveled  in  America.]  A genus  of  American 
ericaceous  shrubs  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pliyl- 
lodocese , distinguished  by  the  open  bell-shaped 


Ane  wadna  hae  thought  that  gude  meal  was  sae  scant 
amang  them,  when  the  quean  threw  sae  muckle  gude  kail- 
brose  scalding  hot  about  my  lugs. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxviii. 

kaleege,  kalij  (ka-lej',  ka-lej'),  n.  [Hindi 
kalij.]  A pheasant  of  the  genus  Euplocamtts  and 
that  section  called  Gallophasis,  related  to  the 
silver-pheasants  and  firebacks.  There  are  several 
species,  such  as  B.  albocristatus,  B.  melanotm,  and  B.  hors- 
fieldi,  inhabiting  the  upper  parts  of  India  from  the  foot- 
hills to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  They  are  noted  for 
their  pugnacity,  and  for  making  a drumming  noise,  but 
ill  general  habits  reseirible  other  pheasants  of  the  same 
genus.  Also  spelled  kalij  and  ccdidge. 

kaleidograph  (ka-li'do-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
naXdg,  beautiful,  -1-  dfiog,  form,  + ypatpeiv,  write.] 
An  apparatus  for  throwing  on  a screen  or  on 
a glass  disk  the  colored  patterns  produced  by  a 
kaleidoscope. 

kaleidophone,  kaleidophon  (ka-li 'do-fon, 

-fon),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ttctkog,  beautiful,  + eMog, 
form,  + tyuvTi,  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  for  exhibiting  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  plate  or  rod,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  sound-waves. 


[Scotch.] 

kali1  (kal'i  or  ka'li),  n.  [=G.  kali  (NL.  kalinm); 
< Ar.  qali:  see  alkali.]  1.  The  plant  Salsola 
Kali,  the  prickly  saltwort  or  glasswort.  See 
alkali  and  Salsola. — 2.  Potash:  so  called  by 
German  chemists. 

Also  kalin. 

Lemon  and  kali.  Same  as  lemon-kali. 
kali2  (ka'le),  n.  [Pers.  (>  Turk.)  kali,  a large 
carpet.  ] 1 . A carpet  with  a long  pile,  as  distin- 
guishedfrom  the  carpets  without  nap.  Hence  — 
2.  The  largest  in  the  set  of  carpets  commonly 
used  in  a Persian  room,  filling  the  center  of  the 
room. 

kali-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  see  call-. 
kalian  (kal'i-an),  n.  A name  for  the  Eastern 
tobacco-pipe  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn 
through  water.  See  hooka  and  narghile. 
kalidium (ka-lid'i-um), n.;  yl.kalidia(-a).  [NL., 
( Gr.  Ka/adiov,  dim.  of  aa'/aa,  cot,  granary.]  In 
the  red  algfe,  an  oval  capsule  or  cystocarp 
containing  undivided  spores.  Le  Maout  and 
Eecaisne,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  968, 


‘ ^ ......... " ' J L suium-waves.  . I ■ - , a- 

A polished  knob,  reflecting  a point  of  light,  is  attached  *aill,  kailiate.  bee  calij,  caufate. 
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American  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia). 
a,  flower ; b,  same,  cut  longitudinally,  showing  the  position  of  the 
stamens  before  fertilization,  and  the  pistil ; c,  same,  after  fertiliza- 
tion ; d,  fruit. 

corolla  and  ten  hypogynous  stamens  with  elon- 
gated filaments.  The  anthers  have  the  peculiarity 
(though  free  in  the  early  bud)  of  becoming  embedded  in 
specialized  pits  or  pockets  of  the  corolla  as  it  expands, 
the  filaments  bending  over  and  acquiring  tension,  and 
finally  straightening  elastically,  withdrawing  the  anthers 
suddenly,  and  projecting  the  pollen  to  some  distance  over 
adjacent  flowers.  The  plants  are  for  the  most  part  hand- 
some evergreen  shrubs  with  shining  leaves  and  showy 
flowers  in  corymbs.  There  are  7 species,  one  of  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  extends  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California,  the  remainder  being  confined 
to  eastern  North  America.  K.  latifolia,  the  American 
laurel,  also  called  calico-bush  from  the  color  of  its  flowers, 
is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  and  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can shrubs,  and  was  proposed  by  Darlington  as  the  na- 
tional emblem.  It  is  a large  shrub,  often  from  10  to 
20  feet  in  height,  with  ample  shining  leaves  and  a pro- 
fusion of  very  showy  flowers  varying  from  nearly  white 
to  deep  pink.  The  stems  are  crooked  and  straggling, 
the  bark  brown  and  scaly,  and  the  wood  very  hard  and 
useful  for  various  purposes.  K.  angustifolia,  the  sheep- 
laurel,  lambkill,  or  wicky,  is  a smaller  shrub  with  bright 
crimson  or  rose-colored  flowers,  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  ranging  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Georgia.  It  is 
believed  to  poison  sheep  when  the  deep  snows  of  winter 
drive  them  to  the  extremity  of  eating  it.  K.  glauca,  the 
pale  laurel,  prefers  cold  peat-bogs,  and  is  the  only  species 
that  ranges  across  the  continent.  It  is  a low  straggling 
bush,  with  the  leaves  whitened  underneath,  and  lilac-pur- 

suggested  before.  He  also  made  it  applicable  to  distant  on  the  die,  + yuga , a generation,  age:  see  yuqa.  1 Calmuck  (kal  muk),  n.  [Also^  Cal- 
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to  the  vibrating  plate  or  rod,  and  in  its  vibrations  pro- 
duces (by  virtue  of  the  persistence  of  visual  impressions) 
a variety  of  visible  curves.  Also  written  caleidophone. 

kaleidoscope  (ka-li'do-skop),  n.  [F.  kaleido- 
scope (<  E.);  irreg.  < Gr.  saldg,  beautiful,  + 
tiSog,  form,  + attoneiv,  view.]  Au  optical  instru- 
ment creating  and  exhibiting,  by  reflection, 
a variety  of  beautiful  colors  and  symmetrical 

forms.  In  its  simplest  form  the  instrument  consists  of  kalii  11.  See  ka.lee.ae. 
a tube  containing  two  reflecting  surfaces  inclined  toward  Vnlib’  /knl'ln  nr  Vs'l’inl  n r/  i.„ki  _l  jo-, 

each  other  at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360°.  A v^a|  ^ ka  lm),  W.  [<  kail T + -mi2.] 

clear  eye-glass  is  placed  immediately  against  one  end  of  ka,me  as  kail1. 

the  mirrors  and  a similar  glass  at  their  other  end ; the  kalinite  (kal'i-mt),  n.  [<  kalin  + -ite^A 
j^i0n*  this  second  glass,  and  its  mineral .,  native  potash  alum. 


kaliform  (kal'i-form),  a.  [<  kali l + Ij.  forma , 
form.]  Resembling  Salsola  Kali f the  prickly 
saltwort. 

kaligenous  (ka-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  kali l + Gr. 
-yevijgf  -producing:  see  -genous.~\  Producing 
alkalis:  specifically  applied  to  certain  metals 
which  form  alkalis  with  hydroxyl.  The  true  ka- 
ligenous metals  are  potassium  and  sodium. 


tube  is  continued  

termination  is  closed  by  a disk  of  ground  glass!  In* the  cell 
thus  formed  are  placed  beads,  pieces  of  colored  glass,  or 
other  small,  bright-colored,  diaphanous  objects,  and  the 
changing  of  their  positions  by  rotating  the  tube  pro- 
duces, by  the  repeated  reflection  in  the  mirrors,  different 
symmetrical  figures.  The  polyangular  kaleidoscope  mul- 
tiplies the  effect  by  having  three  or  four  mirrors ; a larger  . , . 

number  destroys  the  symmetry  of  combination.  Besides  kalinm  (ka  li-um),  n, 
the  use  of  the  kaleidoscope  as  a toy,  it  serves  the  practical  potash : see  kali*-. ] 
purpose  of  furnishing  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  for  " ’ ” - 

decorative  work.  Sir  David  Brewster  invented  the  instru- 


In 


Suecura uve  woik.  Dir  mviQ  orewster  invented  the  instru-  , . „ _ y ; . ~ ~ 

ment  about  1815,  although  the  idea  of  it  had  been  vaguely  KaliyUga  (kal-l-yo  ga), 


kaliophilite  (kal-i-of'i-lit),  n.  [<  kali i + Gr. 
\ plhog,  loving,  + -i£e2.]  A silicate  of  aluminium 
and  potassium,  allied  to  nephelite,  found  in  vol- 
canic bombs  ejected  from  Monte  Somma,  Vesu- 
vius. 

[NL.,  < kali  (Ar.  qali), 
Potassium : from  this 
name  its  symbol  K is  derived. 


objects  by  replacing  the  object-box  at  the  outer  end  with 
a double-convex  lens,  controlled  by  an  adjusting-screw. — 
Jewel  kaleidoscope,  an  enlarged  and  superior  form  of 
kaleidoscope  mounted  on  a stand,  with  a wheel  to  regu- 
late its  adjustment : so  called  because  furnished  with  very 
richly  colored  pieces  of  glass. 

kaleidoscopic  (ka-li-do-skop'ik),  a.  [<  kaleido- 
scope  + -ic.]  _ Relating  to  the  kaleidoscope; 
varying  or  variegated  like  the  forms  and  colors 
in  a kaleidoscope : as,  kaleidoscopic  views ; ka- 
leidoscopic combinations  of  color. 

Her  generation  certainly  would  have  lost  one  of  its 
representative  and  original  creations:  representative  in 
a versatile,  kaleidoscopic  presentment  of  modern  life  and 
ifl8ues-  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  141. 


The  last  of  the  four  Hindu  periods  contained  in  a 
mahayuga,  or  great  age  of  the  world,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  iron  age  of  classic  mythology,  it 
consists  of  432,000  solar-sidereal  years,  and  began,  as  deter- 
mined  by  Hindu  astronomical  science,  3,102  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Relating  to  the  kaleidoscope;  Same  as  calcule. 

seated  like  the  forms  and  colors  kallet,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of  caulK 

kalll-.  B or  words  beginning  thus,  see  calli-. 
Kalliope,  n.  See  Calliope,  1. 
kallo-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  see  callo-. 
Kallymenia  (kal-i-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  G. 
Agardh,  1842),  < Gr.  Ka/j'eg,  beauty,  + vpyv,  a 


membrane.]  A genus  of  red-spored  algae,  of  kalongo  (ka-long'go),  n.  Same  as  kalong. 


muc;  = F.  Kalmouk  = G.  Kalmucke,  < Russ. 
Kalmuiku.]  1.  A member  of  a branch  of  the 
Mongolian  family  of  peoples,  divided  into  four 
tribes,  and dwellingin  the  Chinese  empire,  West- 
ern Siberia,  and  southeastern  Russia.  They  are 
nomads,  adherents  of  a form  of  Buddhism,  and 
number  over  200,000.-2.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Kalmucks. — 3.  \l.  c.]  A kind  of  rough 
cloth  having  a hairy  nap. 
kalo-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  see  calo-. 
kalong  (kii'long),  n.  [Malay.]  A general  name 
of  the  large  fruit-bats,  fox-bats,  flying-foxes,  or 
roussettes  belonging  to  tbe  genus  Pteropns. 

rol nn rr r\  /b-o  lArw»',yA\  <»»  7. 7 
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kalpa 

Kalpa  (kal'pa),  n.  [Skt.,  lit.  formation,  arrange- 
ment.] In  Hindu : chron.,  a day  of  Brahma,  a 
period  of  4,320,000,000  years,  equivalent  to  a 
thousand  great  ages  ( mahayuga );  an  eon.  At 
the  end  of  the  eon,  the  cosmos  is  resolved  again  into  chaos, 
and  has  to  be  created  anew  at  the  end  of  another  like  pe- 
riod, constituting  a night  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Also 
spelled  calpa. 

kalpak,  n.  See  calpac. 

kalpis  (kal'pis),  n. ; pi.  kalpeis  (-pis).  [<  Gr. 

KaA mq  (see  def.).]  In  Gr.  archceol.,  a water- 
vase,  usually  of  large 
size,  resembling  the 
hydria,  and  like  it 
having  three  handles, 
but  differing  from  the 
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‘kame’  is  applied  to  irregular  mounds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  of  no  great  extent,  deposited 
near  the  border  of  a retreating  iee-sheet. 

3.  A camp  or  fortress.  [Scotch.] 

His  route  . . . conducted  him  past  the  small  ruined  tow- 
er, or  rather  vestige  of  a tower,  called  by  the  country  peo- 
ple the  Kaim  of  Herneleugh.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlvi. 

kame  (kam),  r.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  comb1. 

Thy  hands  see  thou  wash, 

Thy  head  likewise  keame, 

And  in  thine  apparell 
See  tome  be  no  seame. 

Schoole  of  Vertue.  ( Ealliwdl .) 
0 who  will  kame  my  yellow  hair 
With  a new  made  silver  kame? 

Border  Minstrelsy,  II.  58. 

kamechi,  n.  See  kamichi. 
kameela,  kamela,  n.  See  kamila. 
kamees,  ».  See  kamis. 


kangaroo 

final  n,  making  48  in  all.  Kana  is  so  called  because  it  is 
made  up  of  Chinese  characters  whose  form  (somewhat 
modified)  and  name  (but  not  their  meaning)  have  been 
borrowed,  and  is  of  two  kinds  : hiragana  or  cursive  hand, 
in  common  use,  and  Jcatakana  or  ‘ side  borrowed  letters,’ 
used  chiefly  for  proper  names  and  foreign  words.  See  hira- 
gana and  Jcatakana. 

Kanaka  (ka-nak'a),  n.  [Hawaiian,  a man.] 

1.  A Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islander.  Also 
Kanaclia , Kanalcer , Kanak . [Pacific  coast  and 
islands.] 

In  the  rough  winter  of  Forty-nine  and  Fifty  the  poor 
Kanakas  of  San  Francisco,  quite  childlike  in  their  help- 
lessness, . . . died  under  filthy  sheds  of  hide,  and  in  the 
bush.  J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  89. 

2.  One  of  the  brown  laborers  brought  from  the 
Pacific  islands,  on  a three  years’  agreement,  and 
largely  employed  in  northern  Queensland,  espe- 
cially on  the  sugar-plantations.  [Australia  ] 

Whereupon  she  moved  loftily  away,  and  began  to  in- 
terrogate a Kanaka  boy,  who  was  digging  a few  paces  oif . 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  The  Head  Station. 


kamera  (kam'e-ra),  «.  [=  L.  camera,  a room : 

see  camera,  chamber. ] A room;  apartment;  kanarifka-na  ri),  n.^  [Javanese.]  JThe  oil-pro- 
chamber. 


Kalpis. — Examples  of  Greek  red-figured  pottery. 

hydria  in  that  the  posterior  handle  does  not  ex- 
tend above  the  rim. 

kalsomine  (kal'so-min  or  -miu),  n.  and  v.  A 
common  but  incorrect  form  of  calcimine. 

kalumb,  kalumba,  kalumba-root,  n.  See  co- 
l-umbo. 

kaluszite  (kal'us-it),  n.  [<  Kalusz,  a town  in 
Galicia,  + -ite2.  ] A mineral:  same  as  syngenite. 
kalyptra  (ka-lip'tra),  n. ; pi.  kalyptrai  (-tre). 

[<  Gr.  KaXviTTpa,  a veil:  see  calyptra.]  In  anc. 

Gr.  costume,  a veil  of  thin  stuff  very  commonly 
worn  to  cover  the  hair.  It  iato  be  distinguished  from 
the  himation  or  mantle,  which  was  often  made  to  fill  its 
place  by  being  drawn  up  over  the  head.  Compare  calyp- 
tra,  1. 

kamif.  An  obsolete  form  of  came 1,  preterit  of 
come. 

kam2t,  a.  See  cam2. 
kamachi  (kam'a-chi),  n.  See  kamiclii. 
kamacite  (kam'a-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  k d/taf  (uagau-), 
a vine-pole,  any  pole  or  shaft,  + -ite2.]  One  of 
the  names  given  by  Reichenbach  (in  German 
Balkeneisen)  to  various  peculiar  forms  observed 
in  meteoric  iron.  See  Widmannstdttian  figures, 
under  figure. 

Kamakura  lacquer.  See  lacquer. 
k.amala,  n.  See  kamila. 
kamarband,  «.  See  cummerbund. 
kamas,  n.  See  camass. 

kamassi  (ka-mas'i),  m.  [S.  African.]  A South 
African  tree,  Gonioma  Eamassi,  of  the  dogbane 
family,  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  a hard,  tough, 
and  close-grained  yellow  wood,  which  is  used  in 
cabinet-work,  for  the  handles  of  tools,  etc. 
kambala  (kam-baTil),  n.  [Burm.]  An  East 
Indian  tree,  Blatti  apetala  of  the  family  Blat-  kamis,  kamees  (ka-mes'),  n. 
tiacese.  Its  hard  red  wood  is  used  for  making  - V — . " . 

packing-boxes  and  for  house-building, 
kamboja  (kam-bo'ja),  ».  [Malay.]  Theapocy- 
naceous  tree  Plumeria  acuminata,  with  numer- 
ous large  white  flowers,  very  common  in  the 
villages  of  Burma. 

kambou  (kam'bo),  n.  [Kurile  Islands.]  A sea- 
weed, Laminaria  saccharina.  It  is  a favorite  dish 
among  nil  classes  in  Japan,  and  is  called  by  the  Russians 
sea-cabbage.  In  England  it  is  known  as  sea-belt  and  sivcet- 
tangle. 

Kamchadale  (kam'cha-dal),  n.  [=  F.  Kam- 
tcliadale  = G.  Kamtschadale,  < Russ.  Kamcha- 
dalu,  an  inhabitant  of  Kamchatka,  < Kam- 
chatka, Kamchatka.]  A member  of  a native 
tribe  of  Kamchatka,  in  eastern  Siberia. 

The  tribe  is  related  to  the  Koryak  and  Chukchee,  and 
at  present  is  almost  entirely  Russianized.  Also  Kam- 
tchadal,  Kamchatkan. 

Kamchatkan  (kam-chat'kan),  a.  and  n.  [< 

Kamchatka  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Kamchatka. 

An  Eskimo  offshoot,  though  mixed  with  Tuskior  Kam- 
chatkan blood.  Athenaeum , No.  3149,  p.  270. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Kamchatka. — 2. 

The  language  of  Kamchatka, 
kame,  kaim  (kam),  n.  1.  Dialectal  (Scotch) 
forms  of  comb1. 


ducing  Java  almond,  Canarium  commune.  See 
Canarium. 

kanari-oil  (ka-nii'ri-oil),  n.  An  oil  derived  by  ex- 
pression from  Canarium  commune,  which  yields 
it  in  large  proportion.  It  is  preferred  to  cocoa- 
nut-oil,  both  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  burn- 
ing. 

kanchil,  kantjil  (kan'ckil),  n.  [Malay.]  A 
small  deer  of  the  genus  Tragulus,  found  in 
Java;  a pygmy  deer,  deerlet,  or  chevrotain,  as 
, . , Traqulus  pygmeeus  or  T.  kanchil.  See  Tragulus. 

or  celestial  beings  who  formed  and  peopled  J a-  (kan(j)j  n.  a variant  spelling  of  card. 

pan;  (6)  the  descendants  of  these  gods,  the  mi-  kanfle  man.  pron.  kii'ne),  u.  [Dan.,  = Norw. 
kados  and  the  imperial  family,  as  terrestrial  panna  = R.  Can,  a vessel : s eecan2.]  A measure 
kami ; and  (c)  such  heroes  and  worthies  as  have  0f  capacity  used  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  equal 
been  deified  by  the  mikados.  to  4 4 United  States  pints  or  3.4  imperial  pints. 

In  Japan  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a national  Kami  kaildel  (kan'del),  n.  [The  native  name  on  the 
-Ten-zio-dai-zin-is  worshipped  as  a sort  of  Jahveh  by  Malabar  coast.]  A tree,  Eandelia  liheedii , re- 
Hiixley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  494.  luted  to  the  mangrove.  See  Kandelia. 

3.  [cup.]  [=  Chin,  shin, god,  spirit.]  The  name  KandeUk^amd e^ 

noon  r»vr  r n c lJT»nt oetont  m lccimi OTina  firm  the  . _ ' 


It  [a  political  prison  at  the  mines  of  Kara,  in  Siberia] 
contains  four  lemneras,  exclusive  of  the  hospital  or  lazaret, 
and  in  each  of  them  there  are  three  windows,  a large  table, 
a brick  oven,  and  sleeping-platform  accommodations  for 
about  twenty-five  men. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXIII.  535. 

kami  (ka'mi),  n.  [Jap.,  upper,  superior,  a 
lord.]  1.  A lord;  a title  applied  by  the  Japan- 
ese to  daimios  and  governors. — 2.  A term  used 
by  the  Japanese  to  designate  (a)  all  the  gods 


used  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  the 
native  Protestant  Christians  of  Japan  for  the 
Supreme  Being;  God:  the  term  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  is  Tenshu,  or  Lord  of  Heaven,  whence 
Roman  Catholics  are  known  as  the  Tenshu-kio, 
or  ‘ Lord-of -Heaven  sect. ’—Way  of  the  Kami,  the 
way  of  the  gods  ; Shinto,  the  so-called  native  religion  of 
Japan.  See  Shinto. 

kamichi  (kam'i-chi),  n.  [P.  kamichi;  from  a 
Galibi  name.]  The  horned  screamer,  Palame- 
dea  cornuta.  Also  written  kamachi,  kamechi. 

kamila,  kamela  (ka-me'la),  n.  [Hind,  kamila, 
kamela,  Skt.  kamala.]  1.  An  East  Indian 
dyestuff  consisting  of  a powdery  substance 
which  invests  the  pods  of  the  euphorbiaceous 
tree  Echinus  Philippinensis.  It  yields  a rich  orange  kaner,  n. 
color,  which  is  imparted  almost  exclusively  to  silk.  It  is  kaiie-f, 


[NL.  (Wight  and 
v.]  A genus  of 
belonging  to  the 


also  an  effective  vermifuge.  lranph  n 

2.  The  tree  which  yields  this  dyestuff.  Also  vo-nnii-’o  n 
kameela,  kaimaile,  kamula,  and  kanbil.  Some- 
times called  monkey-face  tree. 

[Ar.  qamis:  see 


Arnott,  1834),  < lcandel,  q. 
tropical  East  Indian  trees 
family  Bhizophoracese,  or  mangrove  family, 
differing  botanieally  from  Khizophora,  the 
mangrove,  in  its  5-  to  6-parted  calyx,  lacerated 
petals,  and  1-celled,  6-ovuled  ovary.  The  genus 
consists  of  a single  species,  K.  liheedii , called  kandel, 
which  is  a small  tree  with  opposite,  coriaceous,  oblong, 
entire  leaves,  and  large  white  dowers  on  axillary  pedun- 
cles. The  fruit  is  leathery,  ovoid,  1-celled  and  l-seeded, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  mangrove,  germinating  within  the 
fruit.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  red,  probably  as  a mor- 
dant. It  is  also  used  for  tanning.  Mixed  with  ginger  or 
pepper  and  rose-water,  it  is  used  for  diabetes.  Like  most 
plants  of  the  family,  this  tree  is  found  only  on  the  coast 

kaildy,  n.  See  candy2. 

See  cane2. 

See  khan1. 


camis,  chemise.']  The  loose  shirt,  having  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrist,  worn  by  men  of  Moslem 
nations.  It  is  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  some- 
times of  a fabric  of  cotton  and  silk,  etc. 

The  body  dress  is  simply  a Kamis  or  cotton  shirt ; tight 
sleeved,  opening  in  front,  and  adorned  round  the  waist  and 
collar  and  down  the  breast  with  embroidery  like  network, 
it  extends  from  neck  to  foot. 

Jl.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  150. 


See  caneh. 

kaneite  (kan'it),  n.  [Named  after  R.  J.  Kane 
of  Dublin,  who  first,  observed  it.]  A doubtful 
manganese  arsenide,  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  Saxony. 

kang1  (kang),  n.  [Chin.]  A large  porcelain 
jar,  containing  from  60  to  100  gallons,  used  in 
China  for  holding  water ; a fish-bowl. 
kang2  (kaug),  n.  [Chin.]  A kind  of  oven- 
like erection  built  of  bricks,  used  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  China  and  in  Manchuria  as  a 
bed,  fire  being  placed  underneath  it  in  winter. 
Kangs  are  about  three  feet  high,  and  vary  in  size ; some  of 
those  provided  in  inns  and  hostelries  afford  sleeping-ac- 
commodation for  many  persons. 


kampt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  camp1, 

kampong  (kam'pong),  n.  [Malay,  also  kam-  kangan,  n.  See  canyon, 
pung.  See  compound2.]  An  inclosure  or  com-  kangaroo  (kang-ga-ro'),  «.  [Orig.  kanguroo,  > 
pound.  *F.  kanguroo:  a native  Australian  name.]  1.  A 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  among  the  English  in  our  large  marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  Hacro- 
Malay  settlements,  compound  is  used  in  this  sense  in  speak-  pus  gigantens;  by  extension,  any  herbivorous 
i„g  Engiish,  P.  136.  and  sanatoria!  marsupial  of  the  family  Ha- 

cropodidce  (which  see  for  technical  characters). 


And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi’  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A’  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  156). 

2.  A peculiar  elongated  ridge,  made  up  of  de- 
trital  material.  See  eskar , and  horseback , 2. 
[Scotch,  but  frequently  used  by  geologists  writ- 
ing in  English.  As  used  in  the  United  States, 


kamptulicon  (kamp-tuTi-kon),  n.  [=  F.  katnp- 
tulicon ; a trade-name,  < Gr.  nafnzToq,  flexible, 
+ ovTlos,  thick.]  A kind  of  floor-cloth  composed 
of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  ground  cork. 
It  is  warm,  soft,  and  elastic.  The  material  was  introduced 
about  1855.  It  is  usually  of  a uniform  dark-gray  color,  but 
is  sometimes  varied  with  colored  patterns.  Also  spelled 
camptulicon. 

kampylite,  n.  See  campylite. 
Kampylorhynchus,  ».  See  Campylorhynchus. 
kamsin,  n.  See  khamsin. 
kanU,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  can1. 
kan2t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  can%. 
kan3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  khan1. 
kana  (ka'na),  n.  [Jap.,  short  for  kari-na , bor- 
rowed names.]  Japanese  writing  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Chinese,  which  is  also  used  in  Japan. 
It  is  syllabic  and  consists  of  47  letters,  each  representing 
a syllable  ending  with  a vowel-sound,  to  which  is  added  a 


The  great  kangaroo,  the  first  Australian  species  of  this 
large  family  to  be  scientifically  described  and  named,  was 
discovered  by  Cook  in  1770.  The  male  stands  6 or  7 feet 
high;  the  female  is  a third  smaller.  The  hinder  parts 
of  the  animal  enormously  preponderate  over  the  fore 
parts;  the  thighs  and  tail  are  very  muscular,  the  lower 
leg  and  (he  tail  very  long.  The  second  and  third  digits 
are  much  reduced,  the  weight  of  the  body  falling  chiefly 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  fore  limbs  are  very  small, 
used  chiefly  for  prehension,  and  not  in  locomotion  ; dur- 
ing the  flying  leaps  the  animal  makes,  said  to  be  from  10 
to  20  and  even  30  feet  in  extent,  they  are  closely  clasped 
to  the  breast.  The  head  and  neck  are  slender,  the  ears 
high.  The  general  color  is  yellowish  brown,  darker  above 
and  paler  below.  The  front  teeth  are  fitted  for  nipping 
herbage ; the  stomach  is  long  and  sacculated ; and  there  is 
a large  caecum.  In  their  whole  structure  and  economy  the 
kangaroos  represent  ruminants  in  the  Australian,  Austro- 
Malayan.  and  Papuan  regions.  They  are  gregarious,  inof- 
fensive, and  timid,  but  when  brought  to  bay  prove  formi- 
dable antagonists,  using  the  claws  of  the  hind  feet  with 
great  effect.  They  are  killed  by  being  closed  in  upon  and 


kangaroo 
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kaphar 


knocked  down  with  clubs,  or  driven  into  ambush  and  shot 
like  deer.  There  are  many  species,  29  of  the  genus  Ma- 
cropus, 6 of  Petrogale,  and  3 of  the  genus  Onychogalea, 
in  which  the  tail  ends  in  a kind  of  nail.  They  inhabit 
not  only  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  New  Guinea,  New 
Ireland,  the  Aru  Islands,  and  other  islands.  A large  num- 
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ber  of  smaller  species  with  naked  muzzle,  called  brush- 
kangaroos,  padernelons,  whallabees,  etc., constitute  the  sub- 
genus Halmaturus.  The  rock-kangaroos  form  the  genus 
Petrogale.  Hare-kangaroos  or  kangaroo-hares  belong  to 
the  genus  Lagorchestes.  (See  cut  under  hare-kangaroo.) 
A peculiar  type  of  kangaroo,  inhabiting  New  Guinea  and 
Misol,  is  the  genus  Dorcopsis.  (See  cut  under  Dorcopsis.) 
Kangaroo-rats,  potoroos,  or  bettongs  are  small  animals 
constituting  the  subfamily  Hypsiprymnince. 

This  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  kangaroo. 

Cook’s  Voyages , quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  VI.  58. 

She  might  have  said  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  come 
In  and  find  a tame  kangaroo,  as  big  as  a small  donkey, 
lying  on  his  side  on  the  hearth-rug. 

H.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  xxi. 
2t.  A kind  of  chair.  Davies. 

It  was  neither  a lounger,  nor  a dormeuse,  nor  a Cooper, 
nor  a Nelson,  nor  a kangaroo:  a chair  without  a name 
would  never  do;  in  all  things  fashionable  the  name  is 
more  than  half.  Such  a happy  name  as  kangaroo  Lady 
Cecilia  despaired  of  finding. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen  (1834  ?),  xvi. 

kangaroo-apple  (kang-ga-ro'ap'T),  n.  1.  The 
yellow,  egg-shaped  berry  of  Solarium  aviculare , 
which  is  edible  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  a native 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.— 2.  The  plant 
which  yields  this  fruit.  It  is  a plant  with  shrubby 
stems  6 or  8 feet  high,  long  and  narrow  or  pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  cymes  in  the  axils  or  on  the  branches. 

kangaroo-bear  (kang-ga-ro'bar),  n.  The  na- 
tive Australian  hear,  Phascolarctos  cinereus. 
It  is  a true  marsupial.  See  koala. 

kangaroo-beetle(kang-ga-ro'be  tl),n.  Abeetle 
of  the  genus  Sagra,  having  enlarged  hind  legs. 

kangaroo-dog  (kang  - ga - ro  ' dog  or  -dog),  n. 
Same  as  kangaroo-hound. 

kangaroo-foot  plant  (kang-ga-ro'fut  plant). 
An  Australian  plant,  Anigozantnos  Manglesii, 
of  the  family  Amaryllidacese.  The  perianth,  3 
inch.ea  iong,  is  G-eleft  and  split  nearly  to  the  base  on  the 
under  side.  As  in  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  tile 
exterior  of  the  perianth,  as  also  the  inflorescence,  and  to 
some  extent  the  stem,  is  clothed  with  plumose  wool, 
which  in  this  plant  is  very  dense  and  bright-green,  except 
at  the  base  of  the  flower,  where  it  is  crimson. 

kangaroo-grape  (kang-ga-ro'grap),  n.  Same 

★as  kangaroo-vine. 

kangaroo-grass  (kang-ga-ro'gras),  n.  The 
Australasian  grass  Themeda  triandra  ( Anthis - 
tiria  vulgaris  of  Hackel),  also  diffused  through 
southern  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
perennial  leafy-stemmed  grass,  2 or  3 feet  high,  with  long, 
bent  awns  ; it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  nutritious  fod- 
der it  yields. 

kangaroo-hare  (kang-ga-ro'liar),  n.  Same  as 

hare-kangaroo. 

ka,ngaroo-hound  (kang-ga-ro'houud),  n.  A 
kirid  of  deer-hound  or  greyhound  used  in  hunt- 
ing kangaroos  in  Australia.  Also  kangaroo-dog . 

kangaroo-mouse  (kang-ga-ro'mous),  n.  An 
American  rodent  mammal  of  the  family  Hetcro- 
myidee  and  genus  Perognathus ; a pocket-mouse. 
The  kangaroo-mice  are  closely  related  to  the  species  of 
Dipodomys  (see  kangaroo  rat,  2),  but  are  smaller.  They 
inhabit  the  same  parts  of  the  United  States. 

kangaroo-rat  (kang-ga-ro'rat),  n.  1.  An  Aus- 
tralian marsupial  of  the  family  Macropodidce, 
subfamily  Potoroince  or  Hypsiprymnince,  and 
genus  Potorous  (or  Hypsiprymnus),  Mpiprym- 
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nus,  or  Bettongia;  a bettong;  a potoroo. — 2. 
An  American  rodent  of  the  family  Beteromy - 
idle  and  subfamily, Dipodomyinse,  as  Dipodomys 
phillitm  or  D.  oral.  They  resemble  jerboas  rather 
than  kangaroos,  and  are  common  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  See  Dipodomys. 

kangaroo-thorn  (kang-ga-ro'thorn),  n.  A 
spiny  shrub,  Acacia  armata,  of  extratropical 
Australia.  It  is  grown  there  for  hedges,  and 
is  valuable  for  fixing  eoast-sands. 
kangaroo-vine  (kang-ga-ro'vin),  n.  An  Aus- 
tralian climbing  plant,  Cissus  Baudiniana. 
Also  kangaroo-grape. 
kangy,  a.  Another  spelling  of  cangy. 
kankar  (kang'kar),  n.  [Hind,  kankar,  lime- 
stone, stone,  gravel,  any  small  fragments  of 
rock,  whether  rounded  or  not.]  In  India,  an 
impure  concretionary  carbonate  of  lime,  usu- 
ally occurring  in  nodules,  in  alluvial  deposits, 
and  especially  in  the  older  of  these  formations. 
It  is  an  important  rock  in  India,  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Ganges,  where  it  is  much  used  as  a build- 
ing-stone in  the  absence  of  anything  better.  Also  written 
kunkur. 

The  commonest  and  also  the  most  useful  stone  of  India 
is  kankar,  a nodular  form  of  impure  lime,  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  river  valley,  and  is  used  from  one  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other  for  metalling  the  roads. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  Indian  Empire,  p.  493. 

kankert,  «•  A Middle  English  spelling  of  canker. 
kankeraor  tt,  n.  A variant  of  canker -dort. 
kanna  (kan'a),  «.  [Sw.,  = E.  can2.]  The  prin- 
cipal Swedish  unit  of  capacity,  equal  to  100 
cubic  inches,  Swedish  measure,  or  2.615  liters 
= 2.764  United  States  quarts  = 2.302  imperial 
quarts.  The  Swedish  system  was  abolished 
from  1889. 

kans  (kauz),  v.  [E.  Ind.]  A grass,  Saccharum 
spontaneum,  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  very  com- 
mon in  India.  It  grows  from  3 to  15  feet  high,  and  is 
rendered  very  showy  by  the  large  amount  of  silvery-white 
wool  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  flowers.  It  may  be 
used  for  fodder,  thatching,  twine,  etc.,  but  is  proving  a 
noxious  weed,  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  See  Ijili-K 
kantt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cant6. 
kantar,  n.  See  can  tar. 

kantele,  n.  [Finn.]  A five-stringed  harp  or 
dulcimer  used  by  the  Finns.  Also  kandele. 
kanten  (kan'ten),  n.  [Jap.]  A kind  of  gelose 
or  gelatin,  sometimes  called  Japanese  isinglass, 
prepared  in  Japan  from  several  species  of  sea- 
weed, particularly  from  the  cartilaginous  Flori- 
dccc,  and  used  for  soups,  as  well  as  in  the  trades, 
as,  for  example,  in  dressing  woven  goods.  It 
is  usually  sold  in  irregular  prismatic  sticks,  re- 
sembling glue. 

kantharos  (kan'tha-ros),  ».  [<  Gr.  icavBapoc: 

see  cantharus .]  Same  as  cantharus,  1. 
Kantian  (kan'ti-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Kant  (see 
def.)  + - ian .]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Im- 

manuel Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher 
(1724-1804),  or  to  his  system  of  philosophy. 

The  ultimate  decision  ...  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Kan- 
tian Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  must  turn  upon  the  opposi- 
tion of  perception  and  conception,  as  factors  which  recip- 
rocally imply,  and  yet  exclude,  each  oilier. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  666. 

II.  n.  A follower  of  Kant ; a Kantist. 
Kantianism  (kan'ti-an-izm),  «.  [<  G.  Kanti- 
anismus;  but  Kantism  is  a product  of  a more  re- 
cent fashion  in  word-formation.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  Gorman  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant 
(1724-1804),  one  of  the  most  influential  of  meta- 
physicians.  His  leading  work,  published  in  1781  (sec- 
ond edition  in  1787),  is  the  “Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,”  or 
“Critic  of  the  Pure  Reason  ” (che  word  critic , borrowed  from 
Locke,  being  the  name  of  a science  analogous  to  logic). 
His  fundamental  position  is  that  just  as  blue  and  red 
are  said  to  be  “ imputed  ” qualities,  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  outward  things  themselves,  but  are  only  the  modes  in 
which  these  things  affect  the  eye,  so  every  attribute  is 
merely  a mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected,  and  has  no 
application  to  a thing  in  itself.  This  is  true  even  of  such 
predicates  as  existence  and  possibility,  and  equally  so  of 
non-existence  and  impossibility.  In  short,  a thing  in  itself 
is  absolutely  unthinkable.  But  just  as  it  is  quite  true  that 
one  thing  is  blue  and  another  red,  in  the  sense  of  really 
so  affecting  the  eye,  so  Kant  does  not  attack  the  real  ex- 
ternality of  matters  of  fact,  but  only  that  of  the  forms  un- 
der which  alone  they  can  be  apprehended  by  us.  The  ideas 
which  the  mind  thus  imports  into  knowledge  are  of  two 
kinds  — those  which  are  presented  in  sensation,  and  those 
which  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  thinking.  The  first 
kind,  that  of  the  forms  of  intuition,  consists  of  the  ideas  of 
space  and  time.  Space  is  the  form  under  which  alone  we 
can  have  external  perceptions.  Time  is  that  in  which  all 
our  inward  experience  must  clothe  itself,  and  thus  our  out- 
ward sensations,  too,  when  they  come  to  be  reproduced 
in  reflection.  Thought,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obliged  to 
assume  the  forms  of  propositions,  and  thus  arise  twelve 
general  conceptions  (categories).  For  as  a proposition  is 
either  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  so  the  object  of 
thought  must  have  quantity;  as  propositions  are  either  af- 
firmative, negative,  or  inflnitated,  so  the  object  of  thought 
must  have  degree  of  reality;  as  propositions  are  either 
categorical,  hypothetical,  or  disjunctive,  so  the  object  of 


thought  must  be  either  a substance  with  attributes  inher- 
ing in  it,  or  a cause  with  its  effect,  or  mutually  reacting 
elements;  and,  finally,  as  a proposition  is  either  contin- 
gent, necessary,  or  problematical,  so  the  object  of  thought 
must  possess  corresponding  modes  of  being.  In  attribut- 
ing an  unchangeable  character  to  these  conceptions,  Kant 
is  profoundly  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  empiricism;  hut  in 
limiting  human  knowledge  strictly  to  objects  of  possible 
experience,  he  seemed  to  strike  a severe  blow  to  meta- 
physics. Religious  ideas  are,  however,  to  he  admitted  as 
regulative  principles.  Kant  is  a severe  moralist,  his  rule 
being  “Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  likewise  be 
valid  as  a principle  of  universal  legislation.” 

kantikoy,  canticoy  (kan'ti-koi),  n.  [Also  can- 
ticOy  canticdy  kantickie , as  a verb  kintekaye , 
etc.:  < Delaware  gintkaany  to  dance.]  1.  A 
dance,  especially  a religious  dance,  among 
American  Indians. — 2.  An  entertainment  with 
dancing;  a dancing-match.  [U.  S.] 

Through  every  day  of  the  season  half  the  population  of 
the  entire  village  go  and  come  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff 
which  overhangs  it,  where  they  peer  down  for  hours  at  a 
time  upon  the  methods  and  evolutions  of  the  kantickie  be- 
low, the  seals  themselves  looking  up  with  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that,  though  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  man,  yet  he  is  wise  enough  not  to  disturb  them  there  as 
they  rest.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  337. 

kantikoy,  canticoy  (kan'ti-koi),  v.  i.  [Also 
cantico,  etc.,  in  tlie  earliest  form  kintekaye; 
from  the  noun.]  To  dance  as  an  act  of  worship, 
or  in  festivity : said  of  American  Indians. 

The  first  of  these  Indians,  having  received  a horrible 
wound,  . . . wished  them  to  let  him  kinte  kaeye — being 
a dance  performed  by  them  as  a religious  rite,  etc. 

Broad  Advice  (1049),  2 N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  II.  258. 

These  Indians  had  canticoy ed  ( ge7cintekayt)there  to-day — 
that  is,  conjured  the  devil,  and  liberated"  a woman  among 
them  who  was  possessed  by  him,  as  they  said. 

Dankers,  Voyage  to  N.  Y.  (1679),  p.  275. 

Kantism  (kan'tizm),  n.  [<  Kant  (see  Kantian- 
ism) + -jsw.]  Same  as  Kantianism. 

Kantist  (kan'tist),  n.  [<  Kant  (see  Kantianism ) 
+ -isf.]  A disciple  or  follower  of  Kant, 
kantjil,  n.  See  kanchil. 
kantry  (kan'tri),  n.  Same  as  cantred. 
Kanuck,  n.  and  a.  See  Canuck. 
kanun  (ka-non'),  n.  [Turk.]  A kind  of  dulci- 
mer or  zither,  used  in  Turkey.  Also  written 
canoon . 

kaoliang  (kou'li-ang),  n.  [Chin. ; < kaof  tall, 
+ Hang,  millet.]  Tall  millet;  the  name  in 
China  of  Sorglium  vulgare  or  Indian  millet, 
kaolin  (ka/o-lin),  n.  [<  Chin.  kaoling}  1 high 
ridge/  the  name  of  a hill  in  China  where  it  is 
found.]  A fine  variety  of  clay,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  it  is  a nydrated  sili- 
cate of  aluminium.  When  pure  it  is  perfectly  white,  and 
forms  compact,  friable,  or  mealy  masses,  made  up  of  scale- 
like crystals.  It  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Kaolin 
forms  one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  Oriental  porcelain ; 1 he 
other,  called  in  China  petuntze,  is  a quartzose  feldspatliic 
rock.  Kaolin  occurs  in  China,  Japan,  Saxony,  Cornwall, 
near  Limoges  in  France,  and  at  several  localities  in  the 
United  States ; that  from  Limoges  is  used  for  the  famous 
Shvres  porcelain.  In  mineralogy  called  kaolinite.—  Kao- 
lin porcelain,  a name  sometimes  given  to  true  or  hard 
porcelain,  such  as  that  of  the  Oriental  nations  and  of  Sevres 
and  other  factories  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
kaolinic  (ka-o-lin'ik),  a.  [<  kaolin  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  kaolin:  as,  kao- 
linic  substances.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  624. 
kaolinite  (ka'o-lin-it),  n.  [<  kaolin  + -ite2.] 
Kaolin  in  its  crystalline  form, 
kaolinization  (ka-o-lin-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  kao- 
linize  + - ation .]  The  process  by  which  certain 
minerals,  particularly  common  feldspar,  have 
been  altered  into  kaolin. 

Though  occasionally  clear  and  fresh,  the  felspar  has 
often  suffered  from  kaolinization.  Geol.  Jour.,  XLIV.  652. 

kaolinize  (ka'o-lin-iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  kao- 
linized,  ppr.  kaolinizing.  [<  kaolin  + -ize.J  To 
convert  into  kaolin : as,  kaolinized  feldspar. 

The  original  crystals  . . . have  been  much  cracked, 
and  sometimes  even  partially  kaolinized . 

Philosophical  Mag.,  XXVII.  279. 
kapet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cape1, 
kapelle  (ka-pel'e),  n.  [G. : see  chapel .]  In 
Germany,  a musical  establishment  consisting 
of  a band  or  orchestra,  with  or  without  a choir, 
under  the  direction  and  training  of  a kapell- 
meist  er.  In  the  eighteenth  century  such  establishments 
were  m aintained  at  most  of  the  German  courts  and  by  many 
★ of  the  nobility. 

kapellmeister,  capellmeister  (ka  - pel ' mis  "- 

t6r),  n.  [G.,  < kapelle,  capelle,  chapel,  chapel- 
choir,  orchestra,  + meister  = E.  master .]  1 . The 
leader  or  conductor  of  a kapelle,  or  of  any  large 
musical  establishment,  involving,  at  least  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  extensive  duties  of  composition, 
training,  accompaniment,  and  conducting. — 2. 
The  conductor  of  any  band  or  orchestra. 

Sometimes  translated  chapel-master. 
kaph,  n.  See  caph. 
kaphar,  n.  See  caphar. 


kapitia 

kapitia  (ka-pi-te'ya),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A resin 
derived  from  a Ceylonese  tree,  Croton  lacci- 
ferus.  Also  keppitiya. 

kapnographic  (kap-no-graf'ik),  a.  [<  kapnog- 
raphy  + -ic.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  kapnograpliy ; 
executed  by  kapnograpliy. 
kapnograpliy  (kap-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  KMrvoc, 
smoke,  + -ypatpia,  < ypaij>eiv,  write.]  Drawing  by 
means  of  smoke;  especially,  the  art  of  produ- 
cing decorative  designs,  pictures,  etc.,  with  a 
point  more  or  less  fine,  in  a coating  of  carbon 
deposited  from  a flame.  Successive  coats  of  the 
lampblack  are  allowed  to  form,  and  the  drawing  may  in  this 
way  be  made  to  give  subtle  gradations  of  tint,  as  well  as 
white  or  light  lines  drawn  on  the  dark  background.  The 
work  is  fixed  finally  by  the  use  of  some  varnish  or  other 
fixative. 

kapnomor,  n.  See  capnomor. 
kapok  (ka'pok),  n.  [Malay  kapoq.]  Silky 
down  investing  the  seeds  of  Ceiba pentandra, 
a species  of  silk-cotton  tree  botanically  related 
to  the  cotton-plants,  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
tropical  America,  and  Africa.  Like  the  flossof  some 
allied  trees,  it  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  cushions,  etc. 
It  has  become  a considerable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon, 
kappa  (kap'ii),  n.  The  Greek  letter  k:  rep- 
resented in"  English  by  k,  and  sometimes 
by  e. 

kappland  (Sw.  pron.  kiip'lant),  n.  A Swedish 
land-measure, equal  to437£Swedish  square  ells, 
or  6.1  English  square  rods. 

Karaism  (ka/ra-izm),  n.  [<  Karaite)  4-  -ism.'] 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Karaites. 
Karaite  (ka'ra-it),  n.  [Heb.  karaiin,  readers, 
scripturists  ( Ckara , read),  + -ife2.]  A member 
of  a Jewish  sect  which  adheres  to  Scripture  as 
contrasted  with  oral  tradition,  and  consequent- 
ly denies  the  binding  authority  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Karaites  originated  in  Bagdad  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  are  now  scattered  in 
Turkey  and  elsewhere,  their  chief  seat  being  in  the  Cri- 
mea. They  are  distinguished  for  morality  and  honesty, 
and  have  considerable  literature.  Also  spelled  Caraite. 

karamani-resin  (kar-a-man'i-rez//in), n.  A 
resin  obtained  in  British  Guiana  from  a guttif- 
erons  tree,  Symphonia  globulifera.  See  bog- 
gum  tree,  under  hog-gum. 
karat,  n.  See  carat. 

karatas  (ka-ra'tas),  n.  [Carib.]  1.  Kara- 

tas  Karatas  (Bromelia  Karatas),  a plant  allied 
to  the  pineapple,  native  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  fiber- 
yielding  species  of  Karatas,  and  is  sometimes 
called  silk-grass. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Bromeliaccse, 
closely  related  to  Bromelia,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  having  the  flowers  in  dense, 
sessile,  terminal  heads  among  the  upper  leaves. 
The  genus  is  now  restricted  to  two  or  three  West  Indian 
species,  the  more  numerous  Brazilian  species  formerly 
referred  to  it  being  placed  in  the  genus  Nidularium. 
They  are  low  terrestrial  plants  with  the  habit  of  the  pine- 
apple, the  leaves  spiny-margined,  often  very  long,  and 
collected  in  a rosette  at  the  base,  the  flowers  in  heads 
subtended  by  the  upper  cauline  leaves.  The  principal 
species,  K Karatas  ( Bromelia  Karatas),  is  the  karatas 
or  Jamaica  silk-grass,  and  yields  a valuable  fiber. 

karat-seed  (kar'at-sed),  n.  See  karat-tree. 
karatto,  n.  Same  as  keratto. 
karat-tree  (kar'at-tre),  n.  An  Abyssinian  legu- 
minous tree,  Erythrina  Abyssinica,  whose  small 
equal  seeds  share  with  those  of  the  carob  the  re- 
pute of  being  the  original  of  the  carat- weight, 
karchesion  (kar-ke' si-on),  n. ; pi.  karchesia  (-a). 
[<  Gr.  Kapxyaiov:  see  carchesium.]  In  Gr.  ar- 
clueol.,  same  as  carchesium,  1. 
karectt,  n.  Same  as  charact. 
karelinite  (kar'e-lin-it),  n.  [After  M.  Karelin, 
the  discoverer.]  A rare  oxysulphid  of  bismuth, 
occurring  in  crystalline  masses  of  a lead-gray 
color.  It  is  found  in  the  Altai, 
karengia  (ka-ren'ji-a),  n.  [African.]  A grass 
of  central  Africa,  Pennisetum  spicatum,  closely 
allied  to  the  millet,  the  seed  of  which  is  largely 
used  as  food  by  the  natives  of  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Sahara, 
kareynet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  carrion. 
kargas  (kar'gas),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A dagger  with 
a curved  blade,  used  in  northern  India ; a 
sacrificial  knife. 

karinghota  (kar-ing-go'ta),  n.  [Malay.]  A 
small  tree,  Samadera  Indica,  of  the  Simarou- 
bacese,  found  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon,  its  bark 
yields  a tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  its  seed  an  oil  used  for 
rheumatism.  Its  wood  is  iight,  but  durable. 

karite  (kar'i-te),  n.  [Sudanese.]  A 
sapotaceous  tree,  Butyrospermum  Parkii, 
abounding  in  central  Africa.  Its  seeds,  when 
treated,  yield  a butter-like  substance,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  food,  and  is  now,  under  the  name  of  shea  butter, 
imported  into  Europe  in  considerable  quantities  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Recent  investigations  indicate  that 
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the  coagulated  gum  of  this  tree  is  nearly  identical  in  its 
properties  with  gutta-percha, 
karkanett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  carcanet. 
karl,  n.  See  carl. 

Karlovingian  (kar-lo-vin'ji-an), a. andm.  Same 

as  Carolingian. 

karma  (kar ' ma),  n.  [Skt.  karman,  nom. 
karma,  action,  y*  hr  or  kar,  make,  do.]  Action 
or  acts : an  important  term  in  Buddhist  phi- 
losophy. Gautama  denied  the  existence  of  any  soul  as 
distinct  from  material  organization  and  so  could  not  hold 
the  ordinary  Hindu  theory  of  transmigration ; but  he 
still  held  that  evil  must  proceed  front  antecedent  evil 
and  that  the  resulting  penalty  must  be  borne  in  succeed- 
ing existences.  Hence  he,  or  his  disciples,  declared  that 
every  being  is  composed  of  five  constituent  elements 
called  skandhas  (in  Pali,  khandha  1.  which  have  their 
source  in  upadana,  ‘clinging  to  existence’ : viz.  (1)  form 
or  organized  body  ; (2)  sensations  ; (3)  perceptions  ; (4) 
combinations  of  properties  or  faculties,  52  in  number  and 
forming  individual  character ; and  (5)  consciousness  or 
thought-faculty,  the  most  important ; and  that,  when  one 
dies,  these  five  constituents  of  one’s  being  are  dissolved, 
but  by  the  force  resulting  from  his  actions  (karma),  com- 
bined with  upadana,  give  rise  to  a new  set  of  five,  of 
which  consciousness  is  still  the  dominant  faculty.  Each 
personality  is  connected  with  the  previous  only  by  the 
force  of  acts  done  in  previous  existence.  No  true  Bud- 
dhist believes  in  the  passing  of  a soul  from  one  body  to 
another,  but  rather  in  the  passing-on  of  act-force.  This 
act-force  (karma)  is  the  connecting  link  between  past, 
present,  and  future  bodies. 

Karmathian  (kar-ma/thi-an),  n.  [So  named 
from  Karmat , the  principal  apostle  of  the  sect, 
a poor  laborer,  who  professed  to  be  a prophet.] 
One  of  a Mohammedan  sect  which  arose  in  Tur- 
key about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
Karmathians  regarded  the  Koran  as  an  allegorical  book, 
rejected  all  revelation,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  were  com- 
munistic, even  in  the  matter  of  wives.  They  carried  on 
wars  against  the  califate  particularly  in  the  tenth  century, 
but  soon  after  disappeared.  According  to  some  accounts 
the  Druses  developed  from  them. 

As  to  the  special  tenets  professed  by  the  Karmathians, 
they  were,  in  their  ultimate  expression,  pantheistic  in  the- 
ory and  socialistic  in  practice.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  259. 

karmic  (kar'mik),  a.  [<  karma  4-  -ic,]  1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  karma : as,  kar- 
mic laws  or  principles. — 2.  Affected  or  deter- 
mined by  karma:  as,  the  karmic  consequences 
of  an  action. 

Thus,  on  a careful  examination  of  the  matter,  the  Kar- 
mic law  . . . will  be  seen  not  only  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  sense  of  justice,  but  to  constitute  the  only  imaginable 
method  of  natural  action  that  would  do  this. 

A.  P.  Sinnett,  Esoteric  Buddhism,  xi. 

karn  (karn),  n.  [Corn,  karn:  see  cairn.']  In 
Corn,  mining , a pile  or  heap  of  rocks;  some- 
times, the  solid  rock. 

karob  (kar'ob),  n.  [Cf.  carob.]  Among  gold- 
smiths, the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a grain.  Com- 
★pare  carat. 

karoo,  karroo  (ka-ro'),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Hot- 
tentot karusa , hard,  with  ref.  to  the  hardness 
of  the  soil  under  drought.]  In  pliys.  gcog .,  the 
name  given  to  immense  barren  tracts  of  clayey 
table-land  in  South  Africa,  which  often  rise 
terrace-like  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  is  only  the  want  of  water  which  prevents 
them  from  being  highly  productive.  In  the  wet  season 
they  are  covered  with  grasses  and  flowers,  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  dry  season  they  become  hard  and  steppe-like. 
— Karoo  series,  in  geol.,  an  important  group  of  rocks  in 
South  Africa,  consisting  largely  of  sandstone,  with  much 
volcanic  matter  intercalated  and  overlying.  The  geologi- 
cal age  of  this  group  has  been  the  object  of  much  study, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  to  represent  both  the  Permian 
and  Triassic.  The  fossils  of  the  middle  and  upper  divi- 
sions of  the  Karoo  are  remarkable,  including  labyrintlio- 
donts,  dinosaurs,  theriodonts,  etc.  The  formation  is  also  of 
importance,  because  in  association  with  this  rock  are  found 
the  diamonds  for  which  South  Africa  is  famous.  These 
occur  in  a peculiar  much-altered  volcanic  tuff  which  has 
come  up  from  below  through  chimney-like  orifices,  an 
entirely  unique  mode  of  occurrence  for  this  gem. 
kaross  (ka-ros'),  n.  [S.  Afr.  karos,  poss.  acorr. 
of  D.  kuras.]  A garment  of  fur  worn  by  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Also  spelled  carosse. 
karpt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  carp 1. 
karpholite  (kar'fo-llt),  n.  See  carpholite. 
karphosiderite  (kiir-fo-sid'e-rit),  n.  See  car- 
phosiderite. 

karra’Want,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  caravan. 

From  thence  by  karrawans  to  Coptos. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  12. 

karroo,  n.  See  karoo. 
karrowt,  n.  See  carrow 1. 
karst,  karset,  n.  Obsolete  variants  of  cress. 
karstenite  (kars'ten-It),  n.  [Named  from 
D.  L.  G.  Karsten  (1768-1810),  a mineralogist.] 
Same  as  anhydrite. 

karvet,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  carve 1. 
karvelt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caravel. 
karynt,  karynet,  n.  Same  as  care  net. 
karyokinesis  (kar'T-6-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uapvov,  a nut  (nucleus),  + uivyaic,  movement, 
change,  revolution.]  In  biology,  the  series  of 
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active  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nucleus 
of  a living  cell  in  the  process  of  division.  Also 
written  caryocinesis. 

karyokinetic  (kar"  i-o-ki-net ' ik) , a.  [<  karyo- 
kinesis, after  kinetic.]  Characterized  by  or  ex- 
hibiting or  resulting  from  karyokinesis.  Also 
caryocinetic. 

The  latter  [the  endodermal  nuclei]  are  characterised  by 
their  angular  shape,  and  by  never  presenting  the  karyo- 
kinetic figures  characteristic  of  the  ectodermal  nuclei. 

A.  Sedgwick,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  XXXIX.  243. 

karyolysis  (kar-i-ol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sapvov, 
a nut,  + Mate,  dissolution,  < Meiv,  loose,  dis- 
solve.] Same  as  karyomitosis. 
karyolytic  (kar" i-o-lit 'ik),  a.  [<  karyolysis 
(- lyt -)  + -ic.]  Same  as  karyomitoic. 

Radiating  lines  of  granules  making  up  the  so-called 
karyolytic  figure.  Ziegler,  Path.  Anat.  (trans.),  L § 75. 

karyomitoic  (kar"i-o-mi-t6'ik),  a.  [<  karyo- 
mito(sis)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  exhibiting,  or 
resultingfrom karyomitosis.  Also karyomitotic. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  karyomitoic 
figures  in  [columnar  epithelium-cells]. 

Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  91. 

karyomitosis  (kar"i-o-mi-t6'sis),  n . ; pi.  karyo- 
mitoses  (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  uapvov,  a nut,  + NL. 

mitosis.]  In  biol.,  the  splitting  of  the  chroma- 
tin fibers  of  a nucleus;  also,  a figure  resulting 
from  such  splitting;  karyokinesis.  . 

The  cells  of  lymphoid  tissue  multiply  abundantly  by 
karyomitosis.  Proc.  Boyal  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  91. 

karyoplasm  (kar'i-o-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  uapvov, 
a nut,  kernel,  + ir kaapa,  anything  formed.] 
The  substance  of  which  the  more  definitely 
formed  portions  of  the  nucleus  of  a cell,  includ- 
ing the  nuclear  wall,  the  nucleoli,  and  the 
intranucleolar  network,  are  composed.  The 
remaining  substance  of  the  cell  is  called  the 
nuclear  matrix  or  nuclear  fluid.  Also  called 
nucleoplasm. 

Kashmirian  (kash-mir'i-an),  a.  See  Cash- 
merian. 

kasintu  (ka-sin't8),  v.  [E.  Ind.]  Tlie-common 
red  jungle-fowl  of  India,  Gallus  bankivus.  See 
Gallus 1. 

kassu  (kas'-o),  n.  [Var.  of  catechu].  A kind  of 
catechu  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  betelnut- 
palm,  Areca  Cathecu,  serving  in  India  the  same 
purposes  as  the  true  catechu.  Also  kossa. 
kassydonyt,  n.  See  cassidony,  chalcedony. 
kastrilt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  kestrel. 
kat  (kat),  n.  The  principal  ancient  Egyptian 
unit  of  weight,  equal  almost  to  one  fiftieth  of 
a pound  avoirdupois,  according  to  several  well- 
*preserved  standards.  Also  ket. 
kata-.  A form  of  cata-,  in  closer  following  of 
the  Greek. 

katabolic,  a.  See  catabolic. 
katabolism,  n.  See  catabolism. 
katakana  (kat-a-ka'na),  n.  [Jap.,  < kata,  side, 
+ kana,  q.  v.]  One  of  the  two  styles  of  writ- 
ing the  syllabary  of  48  letters  in  use  among 
the  Japanese,  the  other  being  Mragana.  The 
katakana  letters  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Kibi 
Daishi,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  are  formed 
of  a part— one  side — of  square  Chinese  characters  used 
phonetically,  and  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
writing  of  proper  names  and  foreign  words.  In  katakana 
there  is  but  one  form  for  each  letter,  whereas  in  hiragana 
many  of  the  letters  may  be  written  in  a variety  of  ways. 

katalysis,  n.  See  catalysis. 

Kataphrygian,  n,  See  Cataphrygian. 
katastate,  n.  See  catastate. 
katatonia  (kat-a-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sard, 
down,  + rdvoc,  tone,  tension : see  tone.]  A form 
of  insanity  characterized  by  periods  of  acute 
mania  and  melancholia,  and  by  cataleptoid  and 
epileptoid  states.  Kahlbaum. 
katatoniac  (kat-a-to'ni-ak),  n.  [<  katatonia  + 
-ac.]  One  who  is  affected  with  katatonia. 

Kiernan  found  four  head  injuries  among  SO  katatoniacs. 

Alien,  and  Neurol .,  IX.  458. 
katchung  (ka-chung'),  n.  [Malay  katjang .] 
The  ground-nut.  See  Arachis. 
katchup,  n.  See  catchup. 
katelectrotonus,  n.  See  catelectrotonus. 
kathenotheism  (ka-then'o-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Kara,  according  to,  + rtf  (h-),  one,  + 0e6g,  god, 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  lienotheism. 
kathetal,  kathetometer,  etc.  See  cathetal, 
etc. 

kathodal,  kathode,  etc.  See  cathodal,  etc. 
kathodic  (ka-thod'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  surd,  against, 
★+  <5<5<Sf,  way.]  In  hot. , turned  away  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  genetic  spiral  runs : said  of 
that  half  of  a leaf  which  has  this  characteristic. 
The  opposite  half  is  anodic.  Gobel. 
kation,  n.  See  cation. 


Broad-winged  Katydid  ( Cyrtophyllum 
concavum). 


katipo 

katipo  (kat'i-po),  n.  [Maori.]  A venomous 
spider  of  the  family  Theridiidce , the  Latrodec- 
tus  katipo,  of  a black  color  with  a marked  red 
spot,  found  in  New 
Zealand  usually 
among  the  rushes 
and  sedges  near 
the  sea-shore.  The 
bite  of  this  spider 
is  dangerous  and 
sometimes  fatal, 
katsup  (kat'sup), 
n.  Same  as  catchup. 
kattimundoo  (kat- 
i-mun'do),  n.  See 
ircattimandoo. 
katydid  (ka'ti- 
did),  n.  [So  called 
in  imitation  of  its 
peculiar  note.]  An 
orthopterous  insect 
of  the  family  Locus- 
tidce , of  large  size, 
green  color,  and  ar- 
boreal habits,  its 
note  (which  is  imitated 
by  its  name)  is  pro- 
duced by  stridulation. 

The  common  katydid 
is  Cyrtophyllum  or  Pla- 
typhyllum  concavum. 

It  is  abundant  in  the 
central  and  eastern 
United  States,  where 
its  shrilling  call  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of  a 
summer  night.  The  wing-covers  are  long,  entirely  cover- 
ing the  hind  wings,  and  of  a pretty  pale-green  color.  By 
means  of  the  long  simitar-shaped  ovipositor,  the  eggs  are 
pushed  into  crevices  in  the  soft  bark  and  stems  of  plants. 
The  round-winged  katydids  are  several  species  of  Arm 
blycorypha,  as  A.  rotundifolia,  abundant  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada.  Microcentrum  retinervis  is 
the  angular-winged  katydid.  Another  katydid,  of  slender 
form,  is  Phaneroptera  curvicauda. 

I love  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 

Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  To  an  Insect. 

kaucet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  causey. 
See  causeway. 

kauila,  kauwila  (kou'i-la),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
One  of  two  trees  of  the  buckthorn  family,  Al- 
phitonia  ponderosa  and  Colubrina  oppositifolia. 
The  former  is  a tall  tree  useful  to  the  inhabitants  on  ac- 
count of  its  close-grained,  hard,  and  heavy  wood,  which 
turns  black  in  drying,  and  was  formerly  used  for  clubs, 
spears,  the  rafters  of  their  sacred  buildings,  etc.  The 
latter  is  a small  branching  tree  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. 

kaunf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kharfi. 
kauri  (kou'ri),  n.  [Maori.]  Same  as  kauri- 
pine. 

kauri-gum  (kou'ri-gum),  n.  The  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  thick  bark  of  the  kauri-pine. 
Masses  weighing  even  100  pounds  are  found  in  the  soil 
where  the  trees  have  formerly  grown.  It  is  used  in  mak- 
ing varnish.  Also  kauri-resin , cowdie-gum. 
kauri-pine  (kou'ri-plu),  n.  [Maori  kauri.']  A 
name  of  the  coniferous  tree  Datum, ora  australis, 
the  finest  forest-tree  of  New  Zealand,  it  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  180  feet,  and  affords  a remark- 
ably durable,  straight-grained  timber,  easily  worked,  and 
susceptible  of  r high  polish.  It  is  used  for  masts,  deck- 
ing, and  other  ship-building  purposes,  for  houses,  bridges, 
and  railway-ties,  for  furniture,  and  for  numerous  other 
objects.  The  name  kauri  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
other  species  of  the  genus.  It  appears  variously  spelled 
as  cowdi,  cowdie , cowrie , kawrie , hawry,  kowrie,  etc.  See 
kauri-gum,  and  also  Dammara. 

kauri-resin  (kou'ri-rez'Tn),  n.  Same  as  kauri- 
gum. 

kausia,  n.  See  causia. 
kauwila,  n.  See  kauila. 
kava  (ka'va),  n.  [S.  W.  Polynesian.]  1.  A 
Polynesian  shrub,  Piper  methysticum,  of  the 
pepper  family.  It  is  an  erect,  knotted,  soft-stemmed 
plant  with  dark-green  heart-shaped  leaves.  Its  root  has  aro- 
matic and  pungent  qualities,  and  affords  a narcotic  drink. 
2.  A beverage  derived  from  this  plant.  The 
native  method  of  preparation  is  by  chewing  or  rasping 
the  root,  adding  water  to  the  result,  and  straining,  the 
last  process  being  accompanied  by  ceremonial  chanting 
Also  cava,  awn.  kawa,  and  ava. 

kavass, re.  See  cavass. 
kave,  v.  and  re.  See  care2, 
kavel,  re.  See  cavel1. 
kaver,  n.  See  caver‘s. 
kawt,  v.  and  re.  See  caw1. 
kawa,  n.  See  kava. 

kawa-kawa  (ka'wa-kii'wa),  re.  An  ornamental 
shrub  of  New  Zealand,  Macropiper  (Piper)  ex- 
celsum,  sometimes  cultivated, 
kawass  (ka-was'),  re.  See  cavass. 
ka-wattie  (k&'watH),  re.  Same  as  ka1. 
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keckle 


Kawi  (ka'wi),  re.  [<  Skt.  lcdvya,  poem.]  The  keamer  (ke'mer),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A kind 
ancient  and  sacred  language  of  Java.  Also  of  ferret.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
written  Kavi.  kearnt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  kern A 

Javanese  as  now  spoken  is  far  from  being  the  same  as  keave* , re.  and  v.  oee  keeve. 
the  language  of  the  old  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  keave2,  V.  Same  as  care2. 

The  latter  (which  is  usually  called  Kawi,  though  some  keb  (keb),  r.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  kebbed,  ppr.  keb- 
scholars  insist  on  the  name  Old  Javanese)  was  probably  M [Origin  obscure.]  To  cast  a lamb  im- 
based  on  the  Javanese  of  M&d]Skerto,  while  the  Kr&mk  of  e , , , , J . ..  ,. 

the  present  day  finds  its  type  in  that  of  Surakarta.  maturely ; lose  a lamb  m any  way : said  ot  a 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  608.  ewe.  [Scotch.] 

kawn  (k&n),  re.  See  khan.  keb  (keb),  re.  [See  keb,  r.]  1.  A ewe  that  has 

kawrie,  M.  See  kauri-pine.  brought  forth  immaturely,  or  has  lost  her  lamb, 

kaxes,  re.  A form  of  kex.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  A tick  or  sheep-louse.  [Scotch.] 

kay1  (ka),  re.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant  kebab  (ke-bab'),  re.  Same  as  cabob. 

kebar,  re.  Same  as  caber. 


of  key1. 
kay2t  (ka),  re. 
kay3  (ka),  re. 
kay4  (ka), 


Same  as  key2. 

Same  as  key2. 

[<  ME.  ka,  < AS.  *ka  = D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.,  etc.,  ka,  < L.  ka,  the  name  of  the  let- 
ter K,  k,  called  in  Gr.  uamra.)  The  name  of  the 
letter  K,  k.  It  is  rarely  so  written,  the  symbol 
K,  k,  being  used  instead. 

kaya  (ka'ya),  re.  [Chin.]  A coniferous  tree 
of  China,  Tumion  grande.  It  has  a height  of 
sixty  feet,  bears  an  umbrella-shaped  crown, 
and  affords  a good  timber, 
kayaget,  re.  Same  as  keyage. 


kebbie  (keb'i),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A cudgel; 
a club ; a rough  walking-stick  with  a hooked 
head.  [Scotch.] 

Ane  o’  them  was  gaun  to  strike  my  mother  wi’  the  side 
o’  his  broadsword.  So  I gat  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and 
said  I wad  gie  them  as  guid.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xiv. 

kebbock,  kebbuck  (keb'uk),  n.  [<  Gael,  cabag, 

a cheese.]  A cheese.  [Scotch.] 

W eel  can  she  milk  cow  and  ewe, 

And  mak  a kebbuck  weel,  O. 

Laird  of  Drum  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  119). 
A huge  kebbock  (a  cheese,  that  is,  made  with  ewe  milk 
mixed  with  cow's  milk)  and  a jar  of  salt  butter  were  Jn 
common  to  the  company.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 


kayak  (ka'yak),  re.  [Also  kayak,  kayack,  kyack, 
kialc ; a common  Eskimo  name.]  On  the  keb-ewe  (keb'u),  re..  Same  as  keb,  1. 
coast  of  arctic  America,  a light  hunting-boat  keblah  «.  See  kiblali. 

made  of  sealskins  stretched  over  a wooden  keblock  (keb'lok),  re.  The  field-mustard  and 
frame,  having  in  the  middle  an  opening  to  other  yellow-flowered  field-plants ; kedlock. 
receive  the  hunter.  In  some  types  of  kayak  kebsh  (kebsh),  re.  [Ar.]  The  wild  sheep  of 
the  hunter  wraps  himself  in  a flap  of  sealskin,  Barbary:  same  as  aoudad. 


which  is  bound  close  around  the  hole  to  pre 
vent  the  penetration  of  water. 

kayaker  (ka'yak-6r),  re.  One  who  fishes  in  a 
kayak. 

Almost  in  an  instant  the  animal  charged  upon  the  ka- 
yacker.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  416. 

Kayea  (ka'e-a);  n.  [NL.  (Wallich,  1832),  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Greville  of  Edinburgh.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  polypetalous  trees, 
belonging  to  the  family  Clusiacex , tribe  Calo- 
phyllese,  characterized  by  the  small  subglobose 
anthers,  the  4-ovuled  ovary,  and  the  4-parted 
apex  of  the  style.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  finely 
pinnately  veined ; the  flowers  are  usually  small  and  nu- 
merous, in  terminal  panicles  ; and  the  fruit  is  a rounded 
fleshy  drupe.  There  are  12  species,  all  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  K.  Jloribunda  of  the  Himalayas  is  a large  ever- 
green tree  with  narrow,  opposite,  laurel-like  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 

kaylet,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  kail2. 

kaynardt,  re.  [ME.,  < OF.  caignard,  cagnard, 
idle,  slothful.]  See  caynard. 

A kaynard  and  a olde  folte, 

That  thryfte  hath  loste  and  boghte  a bolte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  55.  ( Halliwell .) 

Sire,  olde  kaynard,  is  this  thyn  array? 

Why  is  my  neighebores  wyf  so  gay? 

She  is  honoured  over  al  ther  she  goth ; 

I sitte  at  hoom,  I have  no  thrifty  cloth. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  237. 

kayret,  v.  See  cair. 


kechilt,  re.  See  kichel. 

keck1  (kek),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  quick,  prob. 
due  to  Icel.  kykr,  var.  of  kvikr  = E.  quick.  Cf. 
hedge2,  kidge.\  Quick;  lively;  pert.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

keck2  (kek),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  kink2,  both  (like 
G.  koken,  vomit)  imitative  of  the  sound  of 
retching.]  1.  To  heave  the  stomach;  retch, 
as  in  an  effort  to  vomit.  Also  keckle. 

If  his  conscience  were  come  to  that  unnatural  dyscrasie, 
as  to  digest  poyson  and  to  keck  at  wholesom  food,  it  was 
not  for  the  Barlement,  or  any  of  his  Kingdomes,  to  feed 
with  him  any  longer.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

Hence — 2.  To  feel  or  manifest  strong  disgust. 
The  faction  — is  it  not  notorious?  — 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 

3.  To  act  as  if  retching;  arch  the  neck  and 
protrude  the  head,  as  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 

The  hawk  now  and  again  affords  healthy  excitement  to 
a score  of  crows,  who  keck  at  him  as  he  flajis  unconcerned 
on  his  wide,  ragged  wings  through  the  air. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  31. 

keck2  (kek),  re.  [<  keck2,  v .]  A retching  or 
heaving  of  the  stomach. 

keck3  (kek),  re.  [<  kex,  in  the  form  kecks,  taken 
as  a plural:  see  kex.)  1.  Same  as  kex,  1. — 
2.  A plant  having  a hollow  stem — Broad-leafed 
keck ,Heracleum  Sphondylium. — Trumpet-keck,  the  hol- 
low stem  of  Angelica  sylvestris,  or  some  allied  plant,  which 
boys  make  into  trumpets. 


kaza  (ka-za'),  re.  [Turk,  qaza,  a judging,  de-  Keckia  (kek'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (E.  F.  Glocker,  1841), 


cree,  also  a judicial  district;  cf.  qazi,  a judge: 
see  kadi,  cadi1.)  A small  administrative  dis- 
trict in  Turkey,  being  a subdivision  of  a san- 
jak. 

kazardly,  kazzardly  (kaz'iird-li),  a.  [Also 
kasardly;  < *kasard,* hazard, i OF. casard,  tame, 
home-keeping,  < casef  L.  casa,  a house,  cottage : 
see  casa.)  Liable  to  disease  or  accident;  lean ; 
not  thriving : used  in  the  north  of  England,  es- 
pecially of  cattle. 

kazit,  re.  Same  as  kadi. 

kazoo  (ka-zo'),  re.  [Appar.  a made  word.]  A 
so-called  musical  instrument  or  toy,  consisting 
of  a wooden  tube  of  peculiar  shape,  containing 
a vibrating  strip  of  catgut.  A sound  is  produced  by 
singing  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  set  up  a kind  of  rattling 
sympathetic  vibration  in  the  catgut. 

kazzardly,  a.  See  kazardly. 

K.  B.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Knight  of  the  Bath, 

*and  (b)  of  King's  Bench. 

K.  0.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

[Maori ; from  its  cry.]  Tbe 


named  in  honor  of  General  Michael  Keck  von 
Keck,  a patron  of  geology.]  A genus  of  fossil 
algte  belonging,  according  to  Schimper,  to  the 
group  Caulerpitece,  of  uncertain  affinities,  con- 
sisting of  a pbyllome  from  a cylindrical,  appa- 
rently solid,  many  times  branching  stem,  the 
branches  arising  at  an  acute  angle,  simple  or 
again  branched,  gradually  thickened  upward, 
and  covered  with  large  thick,  scale-like  rings 
or  annular  swellings  which  leave  crescent- 
shaped scars  when  removed,  indicating  that 
they  were  hollow  or  sack-like.  The  typical  species 
is  K.  amnulata,  described  by  Glocker  from  the  Quader- 
sandstein  (Cenomanian)  of  .Moravia.  Other  species  have 
been  reported  from  strata  of  the  same  age  in  Saxony,  Sile- 
sia, Switzerland,  and  Russia,  while  forms  referred  by  Heer 
to  Muensteria,  from  the  Flyseh  (Lower  Eocene)  of  Switzer- 
land, are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  Keckia.  About  a 
dozen  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to  science. 

keckish  (kek'ish),  a.  [<  keck2  + -isli1.)  Hav- 
ing a tendency  to  retch  or  vomit. 

Inordinate  passion  of  vomiting,  called  cholera,  is  no- 
thing different  from  a keckish  stomach  and  a desire  to  cast, 
but  only  according  to  augmentation. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  640. 


kea  (ka'a),  re. 

sheep-killing  parrot,  Nestor  notabilis.  , , , , , , , , 

A mob  of  hoggets  were  attacked  by  feus,  and  in  one  night  keckle1  (kek  1),  re.  t. : pret.  and  pp.  heckled,  ppr. 
no  less  than  200  sheep  were  killed.  kpcMinn  rPerehnns  n,  var.  ot  Icmkle  for  lan/a. 

Canterbury  Times,  March  19,  1884. 
keach  (kech),  re.  t.  [Perhaps  a dial,  form  and 
use  of  ketch1,  catch.)  To  dip  out  (water) . [Prov. 

Eng.] 

keakt.re.  i.  [Var.  of  *cack  for  cackle.)  To  cackle 
like  a goose.  Nares. 

The  sober  goose  (not  thinking  ought  amisse) 

Amongst  the  rest  did  (harshly)  keake  and  tiisse. 

John  Taylor , Works  (1630). 


heckling.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  hinkle  for  kink 1 
as  keck2  for  lcink2.)  Kant,.,  to  cover  or  guard 
by  winding  with  something.  Tims,  hemp  cables  are 
keckled  to  protect  them  from  chafing  by  winding  old  rope 
around  them. 

keckle2  (kek'l),  re.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  keckled,  ppr. 
heckling . [Freq.  of  lceck2.)  Same  as  keck2, 1. 

keckle3  (kek'l),  re.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  keckled,  ppr. 
heckling.  [A  var.  of  cackle : see  cackle,  gaggle, 
giggle.)  To  cackle ; chuckle.  [Scotch.] 


keckle 
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keel-compelling 


I kick  the  wee  stools  o’er  the  mickle, 

As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle 

To  see  me  loup.  Bums,  To  the  Toothache. 
The  auld  carles  kecklet  with  fainness  as  they  saw  the 
young  dancers.  Galt,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  xlviii. 

keckle3  (kek'l),  n.  [<  keclclc3,  v. ] A chuckle. 

“I’  gude  faith,”  cried  the  bailie,  with  a keckle  of  exulta- 
tion, “here’s  proof  enough  now.”  Galt,  Provost,  xii. 

keckle-meckle  (kek'l-mek"l),  n.  Ill  mining, 
lead-mines  of  the  poorest  kind.  R.  Hunt. 
[Eng.] 

keckle-pint  (kek'l-pin),  n.  [Appar.  connected 
with  kecks,  kex. ] A kex. 

It  lighted  on  her  cheek, 

And  syne  upon  her  chin, 

And  sang  the  points  o’  her  yellow  hair. 

And  she  burnt  like  keckle-pin. 

Young  Hunting  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  300). 

keckling (kek'ling),  n.  [Verbaln.of  keckle  1,®.] 
Naut.,  the  material  used  to  keckle  a cable, 
kecklish  (kek'lish),  a.  [<  keckle 2 + - ish t.  Cf. 
keckish.]  Keckish. 

The  verie  small  tendrils  of  the  vine,  . . . being  punned 
and  taken  in  water,  staieth  and  represseth  vomiting  in 
those  whose  stomacks  use  ordinarily  to  be  kecklish  and 
soon  to  overturne.  Holland,,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.,  IToeme. 

kecks1  (keks),  ».  pi.  [Also  kex.’]  The  fruit 
of  the  wild  sloe ; bullaces.  E.  I).  I). 
kecks'3  (keks),  n.  Same  as  keck 3 or  kex. 

You  are  so  thin  a Body  may  see  thro’  you,  and  as  dry  as 
a Kecks.  N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  28. 

keckshoset,  n.  Same  as  kickshaw. 
keckson  (kek'son),  n.  [See  kexen.]  Same  as 
kex,  1. 

kecksyt  (kek'si),  n.  [See  kex.]  Same  as  kex. 

Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,v.  2,  52. 
kecky  (kek'i),  a.  [<  keck3  + -y1.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a keck;  keck-like. 

A sort  of  cane,  without  any  joint,  and  perfectly  round, 
consisteth  of  hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed  with  a 
soft  kecky  body,  so  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely  it  looks 
as  a bundle  of  wires.  Grew. 

kedt,  keddt.  Past  participles  of  kithe. 
kedale-dock  (ked'l-dok),  n.  The  plant  ragwort 
or  kettle-dock,  Senecio  Jacobcea. 
kedge1  (kej),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  hedged,  ppr. 
hedging.  [According  to  Skeat,  < Sw.  dial,  keka, 
tug,  work  continually,  drag  oneself  slowly  for- 
ward ; but  the  verb,  though  appar.  older,  may 
be  from  the  noun : see  hedge1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
warp,  as  a ship ; move  by  means  of  a light  cable 
or  hawser  attached  to  an  anchor,  as  in  a river. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  by  being  pulled  along 
with  the  aid  of  an  anchor. 

He  said  she  went  to  windward  as  if  she  were  kedging. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  232. 
Then  followed  a curious  kedging  barge,  with  high  bow 
and  stern  and  a horse-power  windlass  amidships,  pulling 
itself  slowly  up-stream  by  winding  in  cables  attached  to 
kedge  anchors  which  were  carried  ahead  and  dropped  in 
turn  by  two  or  three  boats’  crews. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  15. 

kedge1  (kej),  n.  [See  hedge1,  v.  The  noun  may 
be  simply  short  for  hedge-anchor .]  A small  an- 
chor with  an  iron  stock.  Its  principal  use  is  to  hold 
a ship  steady  when  riding  in  a harbor  or  river,  and  to  keep 
her  clear  of  her  bower-anchor,  particularly  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide.  It  is  also  used  in  moving  the  ship  from  one  part 
of  a harbor  to  another  in  warping  or  kedging.  Kedges  are 
also  used  as  ordinary  anchors  for  boats  and  smaller  vessels. 

kedge-,  kidge  (kej,  kij),  a.  [<  ME.  kydge,  kygge, 
for  orig.  *kykke  (cf.  E.  dial,  keck1),  < Ieel.  kykr, 
a eontr.  form  of  kvikr  = E.  quick : see  quick. 
Cf.  keck1.]  1.  Brisk;  lively. 

I'm  surely  growing  young  again, 

I feel  myself  so  kedge  and  plump. 

Bloomfield,  Richard  and  Kate. 

H himself  ...  is  exceedingly  kedge  about  me, 

anxious  beyond  measure  for  golden  opinions  of  his  God- 
dedicated  Epic.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  ii.  18. 

2.  Stout;  potbellied.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Also  kedgy. 

kedge3  (kej),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hedged,  ppr. 
kedging.  [Of.  kedge-,  a.]  To  fill;  stuff.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

kedge-anchor  (kej'ang//kor),  n.  Same  as  hedge1. 
kedger1  (kej'cr),  n.  [<  hedge 1 + -er1.]  A small 
anchor  used  in  kedging. 

kedger2  (kej'er),  n.  [A  var.  of  cadger1.]  A 
fisherman;  a dealer  in  fish;  a cadger.  See 
cadge3.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

kedge-rope  (kej'rop),  n.  Naut.,  the  rope  which 
is  attached  to  the  kedge. 

kedgy  (kej'i),  a.  [<  hedged  + -i/1.]  Same  as 
ickedge 2. 

kedjeree  (kej'e-re),  n.  [Hind,  khicliri.]  1.  A 
dish  eaten  in  India,  made  of  rice  cooked  with 
the  kind  of  pea  called  dholl,  onions,  eggs,  but- 


ter, and  various  condiments.  Also  kitchery. 
Hence — 2.  A mixture;  medley;  hodgepodge. 

kee  (ke),  n.  pi.  A variant  of  ky. 

A lass,  that  Cic’ly  hight,  had  won  his  heart— 

Cic’ly,  the  western  lass  that  tends  the  kee. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Tuesday,  1.  21. 

keech  (kecli),  n.  [Perhaps  an  assibilated  form, 
with  mutated  vowel,  of  cake1.  Cf.  kitchel.]  A 
mass  of  fat  rolled  up  in  a round  lump  by  a 
butcher. 

T wonder 

That  such  a keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o’  the  beneficial  sun. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1,  55. 

keek  (kek),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  kylien  = D.  kijken  = 
MEG.  kiken,  LG.  kieken  = G.  kucken  (cf.  MHG. 
gucken,  gugken,  G.  gucken)  = Icel.  klkja  = Sw. 
kika  = Dan.  kige  (secondary  form  kikke),  look, 
peep.]  To  peep ; look  pryi'ngly.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

This  Nicholas  sat  gapynge  evere  uprighte, 

As  he  had  kiked  [var.  loked\  on  the  newe  moone. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  259. 
Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes, 

And  keekit  through  at  the  lock-hole. 

* Lockmahen  Harper  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  9). 

keek  (kek),  n.  [<  keek,  v.]  A peep.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

I wad  nae  gie  the  finest  sight  we  hae  seen  in  the  Hie- 
lands  for  the  first  keek  o’  the  Gorbals  o’  Glasgow. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxvi. 

keeker  (ke'ker),  n.  [<  keek  + -er E]  In  coal- 
mining., an  inspector  of  underground  mining. 
[North.  Eng.] 

keeking-glass  (ke'king-glas),  n.  A looking- 
glass.  [Scotch.] 

A breast-plate  you  might  see  to  dress  your  hair  in,  as 
well  as  in  that  keeking-glass  in  the  ivory  frame  that  you 

^.showed  me  even  now.  Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

keel1  (kel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  kxjel  ( *kiel ) ; 
< ME.  *kele,  not  found;  the  reg.  form  from  the 
AS.,  also  not  found,  would  be  *clieol,  *chele,  E. 
as  if  *cheel,  as  shortened  in  Chelsea  and  Cliol- 
sey,  AS.  cedlesig,  (a)  partly  (in  def.  1)  < AS.  cedi, 
ciol,  a ship  (chiefly  poetical),  = D.  kiel  = MLG. 
kel,  kil,  LG.  kiel  = OHG.  kiol,  kcol,  chiol,  clieol, 
MHG.  kiel  = Ieel.  kjoll  (chiefly  poetical ; pi. 
kjolar),  a ship  (perhaps  = Gr.  yav'l.og,  a round- 
built  Phenician  merchant  vessel);  and  (6)  part- 
ly (in  def.  2)  from  an  orig.  diff.  word,  namely 
Icel.  kjolr  (pi.  kilir)  = Dan.  kjdl  = Sw.  kol,  the 
keel  of  a vessel,  whence  also  appar.  D.  and  G. 
kiel,  in  this  sense.  The  F.  quille  = Sp.  quilla 
= Pg.  quilha  = It.  chiglia,  chiela,  the  keel  of  a 
vessel,  is  prob.  from  the  E.  (the  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
through  the  F.).  In  def.  5 (and  6)  the  word  is 
prob.  a fig.  use  of  def.  2.  Cf.  bottom,  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ship.’  The  AS.  term  for  ‘keel’  in  def.  2 
was  scipesbotm,  ‘ship’s  bottom,’  or  bytme,  ‘bot- 
tom.’] 1.  An  early  form  of  galley  or  small 
ship ; a long  boat : used  with  reference  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  history. 

Hingistus  and  Horsus,  two  brethren,  and  most  valiant 
Saxon  princes, bad  the  conduction  of  these  forces  over  into 
Brittaine  in  three  great  and  long  shippes,  then  called  keeles. 

Verstegan,  Rest  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  v. 

In  three  keels  — so  ran  the  legend  of  their  conquest  — 
and  with  their  ealdormen,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  at  their 
head,  these  J utes  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

J.  Jl.  Green,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  27. 

2.  The  principal  timber  in  a ship  or  boat,  ex- 
tending from  stem  to 
stem  at  the  bottom, 
supporting  the  whole 
frame,  and  consisting 
of  a number  of  pieces 
scarfed  and  bolted  to- 
gether; in  iron  ves- 
sels, the  combination 
of  plates  correspond- 
ing to  the  keel  of  a 
wooden  vessel. 

Her  cedar  keele,  her  mast  of 

gold  refined, 

Her  takle  and  sayles  as 
silver  and  silke. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  x. 

He  hearkned,  and  his  armes 
about  him  tooke, 

Thewhiles  the  nimble  bote 
so  well  her  sped 
That  with  her  crooked  keele 
the  land  she  strooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  38. 

A little  vessel . . . was  riding  at  anchor,  keel  to  keel  with 
another  that  lay  beneath  it,  its  own  apparition. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  2. 

3.  In  bot.:  (a)  A central  longitudinal  ridge  along 
the  back  of  any  organ,  as  a leaf  or  glume,  (fc) 
In  a papilionaceous  corolla,  the  lower  pair  of 
petals,  which  are  more  or  less  united  into  a 
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K,  keel ; FK,  false  keel ; KS, 
keelson ; HF,  half-floors ; D.  dead- 
wood  ; SP,  stepping-pieces  ; GS, 

Jarboard-strakes ; L, ' limbers; 

B,  limber-boards;  LS,  limber- 
strakes. 


prow-shaped  body,  usually  inclosing  the  sta- 
mens and  pistil,  (c)  Another  structure  of  simi- 
lar form,  as  the  lower  petal  in  Folygala.  Also 
called  carina.  See  cut  under  banner. — 4.  In 
zool.,  a projecting  ridge  extending  longitudi- 
nally along  the  middle  of  any  surface.  Specifi- 
cally, in  omith. : (a)  The  gonys  of  the  bill.  (6)  The  carina 
of  the  sternum,  or  crestof  the  breast-bone : as,  the  sternal 
keel.  See  cut  under  carinate. 

5.  A ship. 

From  what  unheard-of  world,  in  what  strange  keel, 

Have  ye  come  hither  to  our  commonweal  ? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  6, 

6.  A strong,  clumsy  boat;  a barge  such  as  is 
ttsed  by  the  colliers  at  Newcastle  in  England. 
[Eng.] 

Bottoms  or  keeles.  Harrison,  p.  6.  ( Halliwell .) 

Thou  and  thy  most  renowned  noble  brother 
Came  to  the  Court  first  in  a keele  of  Sea-coale. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  L 

He  had  come  to  Newcastle  about  a year  ago  in  expecta- 
tion of  journeyman  work,  along  with  three  young  fellows 
of  his  acquaintance  who  worked  in  the  keels. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  viii. 

Weel  may  the  keel  row 
That  my  lad’s  in.  Newcastle  Song. 

Hence — 7.  A measure  of  coal,  8 Newcastle 
chaldrons,  equal  to  424  hundredweight.  This 
would  be  about  15£  London  chaldrons  of  36  bushels.  But 
a statute  of  1421  makes  the  keel  2o  chaldrons  (chaldre). 
[Eng.  ] —False  keel,  a second  keel  of  a ship  fastened  under 
the  main  keel  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  See  cut  above. 
— On  an  even  keel,  in  a level  or  horizontal  position ; said 
of  a ship  or  other  vessel. 

Thus  I steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel,  with  gentle  gale. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

To  give  the  keelt  (naut.),  to  careen.  Florio. 
keel1  (kel),  v.  [<  keel 1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
plow  with  a keel,  as  the  sea ; navigate.  [Poeti- 
cal.]— 2.  To  furnish  with  a keel. 

A conspiracy  has  long  existed  in  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a stout  keeled  yacht. 

The  Academy,  Nov.  10,  1888,  p.  302. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  up  the  keel;  show 
the  bottom. — 2.  To  give  over;  cease.  [Prov. 
En g.  an  d U . S . ] — To  keel  over,  (a)  To  capsize  or  up- 
set. (b)  To  fall  suddenly ; tumble  down  or  over,  as  from 
fright  or  a blow,  or  in  a swoon.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
keel2f  (kel),  v.  [<  ME.  kelen  (also  assibilated 
chelen ),  < AS.  celan  (OFries.  kela  = OHG.  chuo- 
lan , kualen , MHG.  kiielen , G.  kiihlen  = Icel.  kazla ), 
make  cool,  < col , cool : see  cool1.  Cf.  cool i,  v .]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  cool;  cool;  moderate  the 
heat  of,  as  that  of  the  contents  of  a pot  boiling 
violently  by  gently  stirring  them. 

And  lerede  men  a lad  el  bygge  with  a long  stele, 

That  cast  for  to  kele  a crokke  and  saue  the  fatte  aboue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  280. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2 (song). 

2.  To  moderate  the  ardor  or  intensity  of;  as- 
suage; appease;  pacify;  diminish. 

Be-cause  of  his  corage  was  kelit  with  age, 

He  shuld  turne  to  the  toun,  tho  traytours  with  all. 

To  spir  at  horn  specially  of  hor  spede  fer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11464. 
Loved  be  that  lord  that  giffes  all  grace. 

That  kyndly  thus  oure  care  wolde  kele. 

York  Plays,  p.  51. 

And,  sires,  also  it  keleth  jalousie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  80. 
And  doune  on  knees  full  humbly  gan  I kuele, 
Besechyng  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  776. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  cool;  cool  down. 

Come  forthe,  thou  cursed  knave, 

Thy  comforte  sone  schall  kele. 

York  Plays,  p.  350. 

keel2  (kel),  n.  [<  keep,  «.]  In  brewing,  a broad 
flat  vessel  used  for  cooling  liquids;  a keelfat. 

Liquor  salt  my  keel  doth  fill. 

Sonnet  (Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  461). 
keel3  (kel),  n.  [<  Ir.  Gael,  cil,  ruddle.]  Bed 
chalk;  ruddle.  [Scotch  and  U.  S.] 
keel3  (kel),  v.  t.  [<  keel3,  «.]  To  mark,  as  a 
sheep,  with  ruddle.  [Scotch.] 
keel4  (kel),  n.  A variant  of  kail3,  1. 
keel®  (kel),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
kill3,  kiln. 

keelage  (ke'laj),  n.  [<  keel1  4-  -age.]  The 
right  of  demanding  a duty  or  toll  for  a ship  en- 
tering a harbor ; also,  the  duty  so  paid, 
keel-block  (kel'blok),  n.  One  of  a series  of 
short  timbers  on  which  the  keel  of  a vessel 
rests  while  building  or  repairing,  and  which 
afford  access  to  work  beneath, 
keel-compelling  (kel'kom-peFring),  a.  Driving 
onward  a keel  or  boat.  ” [Poetical.] 

Blow,  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii  20. 


keeled 


keeled  (keld),  a.  [<  keel1  + -ed2.]  Having  a 
keel;  furnislied  with  or  exhibiting  a longitu- 
dinal ridge  resembling  the  keel  of  a boat,  as  a 
leaf  or  other  object ; ridged  lengthwise  in  the 
middle  underneath,  as  the  sternum  of  a cari- 
nate bird  (see  cut  under  carinate) ; earinated. 

The  imitation  of  keeled  scales  on  the  crown  produced  by  keel-shaped  ( kel'shapt) 
the  recumbent  feet,  as  the  throw  itself  haek.  - * -■  . • 


I have  thrice  seen  humble-bees  of  two  kinds,  as  well  as 
hive  bees,  sucking  the  nectar  [of  the  sweet-pea],  and  they 
did  not  depress  the  keel-petals  so  as  to  expose  the  anthers 
and  stigma. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  155. 


keelrake  (kel'rak),  v.  tr,  pret.  anclpp.  keelraked, 
ppr.  keelraking.  Same  as  keelhaul. 

a.  In  hot.,  having  the 


caterpillar  threw  itself  back-  f f ’ 

A-  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  U9.  ★toim  ot  a Keel , carinate. 


ward. 

keelegt,  keeleki,  «.  See  hillock. 
keeler1  (ke'ler),  n.  [<  keel1,  n.,  2,  + -er1.]  One 
who  works  on  a barge  or  keel.  Also  keeltnan, 
keeler2  (ke'ler),  n.  [<  keel2,  v.,  + -er1.  Cf. 
keel2,  n.  The  equiv.  Ir.  cileir  is  appar.  from  the 
E.  word.  ] 1 . A small  shallow  tub  used  for  some 
domestic  purposes,  as  dish-washing,  also  to  hold 
stuff  for  calking  ships,  etc. 

Their  wisards,  who  with  certaine  graines  tolde  fortunes, 
and  diuined,  looking  into  heelers  and  pailes  full  of  water. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  b03. 

2.  A square  or  oblong  wooden  box,  from  3 to  4 
feet  long  and  6 to  8 inches  deep,  used  in  dress- 
ing mackerel,  and  also  to  hold  the  salt  used  in 
the  process.  More  fully  called  gib-heeler. 
keeler-tub  (ke'ler-tub),  n.  Same  as  keeler 2,  1. 
Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 
keelfat  (kel'fat),  n.  [<  keel 2 + fat2.']  A cool- 
er ; a vat  in  which  liquor  is  set  for  cooling, 
keelhaul  (kel'hal),  v.  t.  [Also  keelhale  (=  I).  LG. 
kielhalen  = G.  kielholen  = Dan.  kjolhale  = Sw. 
kolhala) ; < keel 1 + haul , hale1.  The  E.  word  is 
prob.  adapted  from  the  D.]  1.  To  haul  under 

the  keel  of  a ship.  Keelhauling  was  formerly  a pun- 
ishment inflicted  in  the  English  and  other  navies  for  cer- 
tain offenses.  The  offender  was  drawn  through  the  water 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  back  on  board  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  ropes  and  tackles  attached  to  the  yards. 

Whoever  told  him  so  was  a lying  lubberly  rascal,  and  de- 
served to  be  keelhauled.  Smollett. 


Some  also  have  an  effigy  of  Judas,  which  the  crew  amuse  keen1  (ken),  a.  [(  ME.  kene , bold,  bitter,  sharp, 
themselves  with  keel-hauling  and  hanging  by  the  neck  from  ★<  AS.  cene , rarely  cyne , bold  (used  in  this  sense 
xu  .i  r.  rr  ^ only)  (=  D.  koen  = OHG.  kuoni , kuani , chuoni. 


the  yard-arms.  It.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  147. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  reprimand  severely;  haul 
over  the  coals. 

Also  keelrake. 

keelhauling  (kel'MHing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  keel- 
haul, v.]  Punishment  by  hauling  under  the  keel 
of  a ship. 

He  would  have  undergone  a dozen  keel-haulings  rather 
than  have  satisfied  Vanslyperken. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  x. 

keelie  (ke'li),  n.  [Imitative  of  its  cry.]  The 
kestrel.  [Scotch.] 

A com  bination  of  young  blackguards  in  Edinburgh  hence 
termed  themselves  the  Keelie  Gang.  Scott. 

keeling  (ke'ling),  n.  [Sc.  also  keling , keiling, 
killing;  < ME.  keling , kelynge ; cf.  Icel.  keila , 
Sw,  kolja , a kind  of  cod.]  A codfish.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Keling  he  tok  and  tumberel, 

Hering  and  the  makerel.  Havelok,  1.  757. 

For  the  soling  of  them  were  made  use  of  eleven  hundred 
hides  of  brown  cows,  shapen  like  the  tail  of  a keeling. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  8. 

Before  they  catch  their  great  fishes,  as  Keeling,  Ling, 
etc.,  they  must  put  far  out  into  the  sea  with  their  little 
boats.  Brand,  Orkney,  p.  20. 

keelivine,  keelyvine  (ke'li-vin),  n.  [Also  quil- 
limne;  origin  obscure.  Cf.  keel3,  ruddle,  kellow, 
black-lead,  killow,  blackish  earth.]  A pencil  of 
black  or  red  lead.  [Scotch.] 

Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  your  keelyvine  pen  then, 
fori  downa  speak  out  an’ ye  hae  writing  materials  in  your 
hands.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxviii. 

keelless  (kel'les),  a.  [<  keel1  + -less.]  In  zodl., 
irbot.,  etc.,  having  no  keel  or  carina;  ecarinate. 
keelman(kel'man),w.;  pi. keelmen (-men ) . Same 
as  keeler1. 
keel-molding 
(kel ' mol  * ding), 
n.  In  arch.,  a 
round  on  which 
there  is  a small 
fillet,  projecting 
like  the  keel  of 
a ship.  The  fillet 
was  originally  small, 
but  became  more  and 
more  pronounced. 

This  form  of  mold- 
ing is  characteristic 
in  medieval  archi- 
tecture, from  early 
in  the  thirteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

keel-petals  (kel'- 
pet//alz),  n.  pi. 

Those  petals  in 
a papilionaceous  flower  which  unite  to  form 
the  keel. 
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If  our  sense  of  the  misery  or  emptiness  of  life  became 
for  some  reason  much  more  keen  than  it  is,  life  would  at 
last  become  intolerable  to  us. 

J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  59. 

6.  Having  a cutting  or  incisive  character  or 
effect ; penetrating ; vigorous ; energetic ; viv- 
id ; intense : as,  keen  eyes ; a keen  look ; a keen 
rebuke ; keen- witted. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 

And  fall  somewhat  into  a slower  method. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2, 115. 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  1033. 

7.  Having  or  manifesting  great  mental  acute- 
ness; characterized  by  great  quickness  or 
penetration  of  thought;  sharply  perceptive: 
as,  a keen  logician  or  debater;  keen  insight. 

For  keen  and  polished  rhetoric  he  is  singularly  unfitted. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 
The  keen  intelligence  with  which  the  meaning  was 
sought  should  be  the  test  of  the  seeker’s  being  entitled  to 
possess  the  secret  treasure. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  123. 
On  the  keen  jump.  Seejumpi.  = Syn.  See  acute,  sharp , 
and  list  under  eager l. 

keen1  (ken),  v.  t.  [<  keen 1,  a.]  1.  To  make 

keen  or  sharp;  sharpen.  [Rare.] 

Cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood.  Thomson. 
2.  To  chap,  as  the  hands.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
keen2  (ken),  n.  [<  Ir.  caoineadh , < caoinim , 
weep : see  keen2,  v.]  A loud  lamentation  made 
over  the  dead  ; a wailing.  [Ireland.] 

A thousand  cries  would  swell  the  keen, 

A thousand  voices  of  despair 

Would  echo  thine.  Owen  Ward. 

(ken),  v.  i.  [Ir.  caoinim,  coinim , weep, 
lament.]  1.  To  make  a loud  lamentation 
over  the  dea4;  lament;  wail.  [Ireland.] 

From  the  road  outside  there  came  a prolonged  ear- 
piercing wail,  that  made  the  window-panes  tremble.  I 
have  never  heard  any  earthly  sound  at  once  so  expressive 
of  utter  despair,  and  appealing  to  heaven  or  hell  for  ven- 
geance. ...  “It  is  the  wild  Irish  women  keening  over 
their  dead.”  O.  A.  Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  xviL 
Customs  that  have  hardly  disappeared  from  Finland  and 
Ireland,  or  are  fresh  in  tradition,  existed  in  both  coun- 
tries, such  as  . . . keening  and  waking  the  dead. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  379. 
2.  To  wail  over  any  loss,  or  in  anticipation  of 
loss. 

Was  it  for  this  that  I keened,  over  the  cold  hearthstone 
at  Garoopna,  when  we  sold  it  to  the  Brentwoods? 

II.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  viL 
The  wind  shifts  to  the  west.  Peace,  peace,  Banshee — 
keening  at  every  window.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xliL 

keena  (ke'na),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East  Indian 
tree,  Calophyllum  tomentosum.  Its  timber  sup- 
plies the  valuable  poon  spars  of  western  India, 
and  its  seeds  yield  keena-oil. 
keena-nut  (ke'na-nut),  n.  The  oil-bearing  seed 
of  the  keena. 

keena-oil  (ke'na-oil),  n.  An  oil  extracted  in 
Ceylon  from  the  seeds  of  the  drupaceous  fruit 
of  the  keena. 

animated  by  or  showing  strong  feeling  or  desire:  keener  (ke'ner),  n.  [<  keen2,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
as,  a keen  fighter;  to  be  keen  at  a bargain.  who  keens;  especially,  a woman  who  keens  or 

He  drank,  and  made  the  cuppe  ful  clene,  walls  as  a hired  or  professional  mourner  at 

And  sith  he  spake  wordis  kene.  wakes  and  funerals,  bee  keen2,  v.  [Ireland.  J 

MS.  Cantab,  if.  v.  48,  f.  50.  (UalliweM.)  keenly  (ken'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  kenely,  kenly, 
Never  did  I know  keneliclie,  < AS.  cenlice  (=  MD.  koenlick,  D. 

A creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man  koenlijk  = MHG.  lciienliche,  G.  kiihnlich),  boldly, 

So  freen  and  greedy  to  confound  a man.  < cene,  bold:  see  keen1,  a.]  In  a keen  manner; 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ill.  2, 278.  - - . - - - 

The  sheep  were  so  keen  upon  the  acorns. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

The  school  has  obtained  so  high  a reputation  that  the 
demand  for  admission  is  very  keen. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  325. 


keelson,  kelson  (kel'son),  n.  [Also  kilson,  and 
formerly  kelsine ; < S w.  kolsvin  = Dan . kjolsvin 
--  D.  kolsem,  kolzwyn  (Sewel)  = East  Fries,  kol- 
svin  = LG.  kielswien,  kielschwin  = G.  kiel- 
schwein,  keelson ; appar.  with  corruption  of  the 
second  element  (simulating  Sw.  Dan.  svin  = G. 
schwein  = E.  swine),  which  appears  in  what  is 
prob.  the  correct  form  in  Norw.  kjolsvill,  keel- 
son, < kjdl,  keel,  + svill,  sill,  = Icel.  syll,  svill 
= Sw.  syll,  dial,  svill  = Dan.  syld  — G.  schwelle 
= E.  silt : see  keel1  and  sill.']  A line  of  jointed 
timbers  in  a ship  laid  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor-timbers  over  the  keel,  fastened  with  long 
bolts  and  clinched,  thus  binding  the  floor- 
timbers  to  the  keel;  in  iron  ships,  a combina- 
tion of  plates  corresponding  to  the  keelson- 
timber  of  a wooden  vessel.  See  cut  under 
keel1. 

The  top-mast  to  the  kelsine  then  with  haleyards  downe 
they  drew.  Chapman,  Iliad,  i. 

Engine-keelson,  boiler-keelson,  heavy  timbers  placed 
fore  and  aft  in  the  bilge  of  a steamer,  on  which  the  engines 
or  boilers  rest. — False  keelson,  a piece  of  timber  fastened 
longitudinally  over  the  top  of  the  true  keelson.—  Inter- 
costal keelson,  a short  piece  between  the  frames. — 

Rider  keelson,  an  additional  keelson  above  the  main 
keelson,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it.— Sister  keen2 
keelson,  a timber  placed  alongside  the  main  keelson  and 
bolted  to  it. 

keelvat  (kel 'vat),  n.  Same  as  keelfat. 

keelyvine,  n.  See  keelivine. 


chuone,  MHG.  kiiene,  G.  kiiltn,  bold,  daring,  — 
Icel.  kcenn  (for  *kcenn),  wise,  clever,  able) : lit. 
‘able,’  with  orig.  suffix  -ya,  < cann,  inf.  cunnan, 
be  able,  can:  see  can1.  The  physical  sense 
‘ sharp  ’ has  been  developed  from  that  of  ‘ bold, 
eager.’]  If.  Bold;  daring;  brave;  active:  ap- 
plied to  men. 

There-at  Ector  was  angry,  & out  of  his  wit ! 

Two  kynges  he  kyld  of  the  kene  Grekes — 

Amphenor  the  fuerse,  and  the  freike  Durius. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7704. 

Of  Phocus  the  ferse  men  forthoughten  hem  all, 

That  euer  thei  farde  to  fight  with  Philip  the  keene. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 446. 

2f.  Grim;  fierce;  savage;  rapacious:  applied 
to  wild  animals. 

A wilderness  that  ful  of  wilde  bestes  es  sene 
Als  lions,  libardes,  and  wolwes  kene. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1226. 

3.  Vehement;  earnest;  eager;  ardent;  fierce; 


eagerly ; sharply ; with  keenness  or  intensity ; 
acutely. 

keenness  (ken'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  keen  in  any  sense  of  that  word ; sharp- 
ness ; acuteness ; intensity. 


4.  Such  as  to  cut  .r  penetrate  easily;  *'  H*"** 


Keel-molding,  a,  a,  keels. 


a very  sharp  point  or  edge ; sharp ; acute : as, 
a keen  edge. 

Sedar  was  sorry  for  sake  of  his  cosyn, 

Carue  euyn  at  Castor  with  a kene  sworde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1268. 

A how  he  bar  and  arwes  brighte  and  kene. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1108. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest  darts. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping-knife. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

5.  Sharp  or  irritating  to  the  body  or  the  mind ; 
acutely  harsh  or  painful;  biting;  stinging; 
tingling. 

Whi  sayst  thou  thanne  I am  to  the  so  kene  ? 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  27. 
Although  I tell  him  keen  truth,  yet  he  may  beare  with 
me,  since  I am  like  to  chafe  him  into  some  good  knowledge. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Genial  days 

Shall  softly  glide  away  into  the  keen 
And  wholesome  cold  of  winter. 

Bryant , Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 


*wit  or  discernment, 
keep  (kep),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  kept,  ppr.  keeping. 
[<  ME.  kepen,  kipen , < AS.  cepan  (pret.  cepte , 
pp.  ceped , cept)  (=  MD.  kepen),  observe,  keep, 
take  care  of,  regard,  await,  take.  AS.  cepan 
in  this  sense  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a diff. 
use  of  cepan,  cypan,  traffic,  sell  (ef.  cedpian, 
traffic),  < cedpf  price,  bargain  (see  cheap,  n.  and 
v.);  but  such  connection  is  very  doubtful.  Cf. 
hip1.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  observe;  heed;  regard; 
attend  to;  care  for;  be  solicitous  about. 

Syche  counsell  as  thou  kythes  kepe  I none  of, 

That  will  lede  me  to  losse,  & my  lond  hoole. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11340. 
While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I keep. 

Dry  den,  ^Eneid,  vi.  476. 

2.  To  observe  or  carry  out  in  practice;  per- 
form ; fulfil : as,  to  keep  the  laws ; to  keep  the 
sabbath-day ; to  keep  one’s  word  or  promise. 
Then  keppit  was  the  counsell  of  Calcas  belyue. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4652. 

Keep  hospitality  amonge  thy  Neighbours. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  7L. 


keep 

When  thou  borrowest,  keepe  thy  day  though  it  be  to  thy 
payne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

But,  abstracting  from  the  reason,  let  us  consider  who 
keeps  the  precept  best. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835 ),  II.  265. 

3.  To  celebrate  or  observe  with  all  due  for- 
malities or  rites ; solemnize : as,  to  keep  Lent. 

The  day  is  very  solemnly  kept  in  all  the  Cities. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  103. 
This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a memorial ; and  ye  shall 
keep  it  a feast  to  the  Lord.  Ex.  xii.  14. 

Here  am  1 come  down  to  what  you  call  keep  my  Christ- 
mas. Walpole,  Letters,  II.  139. 

4.  To  hold;  have  or  carry  on:  as,  to  keep  court; 
to  keep  an  act  at  a university. 

In  the  same  Towne  there  ys  a merkett,  wekely  kepte, 
and  havyng  in  yt  abowt  M.D.  houselyng  peaple. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  222. 
Chambery  ...  is  the  Capital!  City  of  Savoy,  wherein 
they  Keep  their  Parliament.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  79. 

5.  To  tend;  care  for;  have  the  charge,  over- 
sight, or  custody  of. 

They  did  apoynt  four  men  of  the  mannor  to  keepe  the 
wood,  for  the  profitt  of  the  tenants  commodyty  of  the 
mannor.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  437. 

Humble,  and  like  in  eche  degree 
The  flocke  which  he  did  keepe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 
The  shadow  cloak’d  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxiii. 

6.  To  guard;  protect;  preserve;  especially,  to 
maintain  inviolate  or  intact;  preserve  from 
danger,  misliap,  loss,  decay,  etc. : as,  to  keep 
the  peace. 

I sehal  thee  take  a trewe  fere 
That  trewly  schal  kepen  thee 
While  in  erthe  thou  schalt  be. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 
And  behold,  I am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest.  Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

In  yon  strait  path  a thousand 
May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 

Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ? 

Macaulay , Horatius. 

There  heroes’  wits  are  kept  in  pond’rous  vases, 

And  beaux’  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 

Pope , R.  of  the  L.,  v.  115. 

7.  To  retain  or  hold  possession  of ; retain  in 
one’s  own  power  or  possession ; continue  to 
have,  hold,  or  enjoy;  retain:  as,  he  got  it  to 
keep;  to  keep  a thing  in  mind ; to  keep)  a secret; 
to  keep  one’s  own  counsel. 

Thei  cone  wel  wynnen  lond  of  Straungeres,  but  thei 
cone  not  kepen  it.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  252. 

My  Memory  hath  kept  the  bad,  and  let  go  the  good. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  51. 
Keep  a thing,  its  use  will  come.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 
The  remotest  descendant  of  a continental  noble  keeps 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility;  the  remote  descendant  of 
an  English  peer  has  no  privilege  beyond  his  faint  chance 
of  succeeding  to  the  peerage. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer,  Lects.,  p.  306. 

8.  To  have  habitually  in  stock  or  for  sale. 

A . . . housewife  of  the  neighborhood  burst  breathless 
into  the  shop,  fiercely  demanding  yeast ; . . . the  poor  gen- 
tlewoman, with  her  cold  shyness  of  manner,  gave  her  hot 
customer  to  understand  that  she  did  not  keep  the  article. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables. 

9.  To  have  habitually  in  attendance  or  use ; 
employ  or  maintain  in  service,  or  for  one’s  use 
or  enjoyment:  as,  to  keep  three  servants;  to 
keep  a horse  and  carriage. 

Thou  dost  not  keep  a dog 
Whom  I would  imitate. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3,  200. 
We  dined  there  the  next  day,  and  went  on  the  lake  in  a 
boat,  which  they  keep  in  order  to  bring  wood  from  the 
other  side.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  69. 
1 keep  but  a man  and  a maid,  ever  ready  to  slander  and 
steal.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv. 

10.  To  maintain;  support;  provide  for;  supply 
with  whatever  is  needed. 

What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  * 

They  are  no  sheep,  and  they  must  keep  themselves. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  2. 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho. 
"When  they  found  that  ’ere  boy,”  continued  Sol,  "he 
was  all  worn  to  skin  and  bone;  he'd  kep’  himself  a week 
on  berries  and  ches’nuts  and  sich,  but  a boy  can’t  be  kep' 
on  what  a squirrel  can.”  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  234. 

11.  To  maintain  or  carry  on,  as  an  establish- 
ment, institution,  business,  etc.;  conduct;  man- 
age : as,  to  keep  a school  or  a hotel ; to  keep  shop ; 
to  keep  house. 

A wyf  is  kepere  of  thyn  housbondrye ; 

Well  may  the  sike  man  biwaille  and  wepe, 

Ther  as  ther  nys  no  wyf  the  hous  to  kepe. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  138. 
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If  he  love  her  not,  . . . 

Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a state, 

But  keep  a farm  and  carters. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  167. 
The  court  also  sent  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  charged 
her  with  divers  matters,  as  her  keeping  two  public  lectures 
every  week  in  her  house. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  T.  294. 
This  is  the  only  House  in  Paris  I saw  kept,  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  with  the  most  exact  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
Gardens  and  all.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  188. 

12f.  To  receive;  go  to  meet;  receive  as  a 
friend  or  guest. 

Hastily  that  lady  hende, 

Cumand  al  her  men  to  wende, 

And  dight  tham  in  thair  best  aray, 

To  kepe  the  King  that  ilk  day. 

Sir  Ywain,  MS.  Cotton,  ap.  Warton,  iii.  108,  131. 

[{Jamieson.) 

Again e the  comyng  of  Jhesu  Criste 
To  kepe  him  when  he  doun  sal  come. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  5028. 

13.  To  take  in  and  provide  for;  entertain. 

Call’st  thou  me  host? 

Now,  by  this  hand.  I swear,  I scorn  the  term, 

Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Shak.,  Hen.V.,  ii.  1,  33. 

14.  To  hold;  detain:  as,  what  keeps  him  here  ? 
How  much  a dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Exceeds  a dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  416. 
Excuse  me  for  having  kept  you  so  long. 

Bulwei',  Money,  iii.  5. 
Lunatics  who  are  dangerous  to  society  are  kept  in  con- 
finement. E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  291. 

15.  To  hold  or  hold  back;  restrain. 

In  chambur  among  ladyes  bry3th, 

Kepe  thy  tonge  & spende  thy  sy3th. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 
I have  kept  you  from  a crying  sin  would  damn  you 
To  men  and  time. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 
How  hard  it  is  when  a man  meets  with  a Foole  to  keepe 
his  tongue  from  folly ! Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

16.  To  continue,  or  continue  to  maintain  or 
preserve,  as  a state  or  course  of  action : as,  to 
keep  the  same  road ; to  keep  step. 

lie  kept  his  course  along  the  coast  of  the  Kingdome  of 
Sicilia.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  7. 

Her  servants’  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 

And,  as  she  mov’d  or  turn’d,  her  motions  view’d, 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

Dryden. 

Justice  is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I can’t  get 
her  to  Areeppace  with  Generosity  for  the  soul  of  me. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

17.  To  cause  to  be  or  continue  in  some  speci- 
fied state,  condition,  action,  or  course:  as,  to 
keep  the  coast  clear;  to  keep  things  in  order. 

In  the  Time  of  this  Sedition,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
had  been  sent  into  Scotland,  to  keep  the  Scots  quiet. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  140. 
In  each  Citie  is  an  Officer  that  hath  charge  of  the  wals, 
whereby  they  are  kept  faire  and  strong. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  436. 
They  [Chinese  women]  are  kept  constantly  to  their  work, 
being  fine  Needle-Women,  and  making  many  curious  Em- 
broideries. Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  408. 

The  sounds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep 
out  of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to 
think.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 98. 

We  could  not  keep  him  silent ; out  he  flash’d. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

18.  To  stay  or  remain  in;  refrain  from  leaving : 
as,  to  keep  the  house ; to  keep  one’s  bed. 

If  any  infected  person,  commanded  to  keepe  house,  shall 
contrarie  to  such  Commandment  wilfullie  and  contemp- 
tuously goe  abroade,  etc. 

Laws  of  James  I . (1603),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  135. 
The  Prince  had  newly  got  a Fall  off  a Horse,  and  kept 
his  Chamber.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  1. 

Have  you  observ’d  a sitting  Hare, 

List’ning,  and  fearful  of  the  Storm 
Of  Horns  and  Hounds,  clap  back  her  Ear, 

Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  Form? 

Prior , The  Dove,  st.  13. 
19f.  To  maintain  habitually:  same  as  keep  up. 

It  [the  river]  keepeth  almost  as  terrible  a noyse  as  the 
river  Cocytus  in  Hell.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  85. 

20.  To  scare  away:  same  as  keep  off:  as,  to 
keep  crows.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 21.  To  maintain 
a regular  record  of  or  in ; have  or  take  charge 
of  entering  or  making  entries  in:  as,  to  keep 
accounts ; to  keep  the  books  of  a firm ; to  keep 
a diary. 

The  Governor  or  chief  of  the  Factory  ought  to  know 
more  than  barely  how  to  buy,  sell,  and  keep  accounts. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  103. 
To  keep  a good  house,  a length,  a line.  See  the  nouns. 
— To  keep  an  act,  to  hold  an  academical  disputation. 
See  act,  n.,  5. 

The  students  of  the  first  classis  that  have  been  these 
four  yeeres  trained  up  in  University  learning  . . . have 
. . . lately  kept  two  solemn  Acts  for  their  Commencement. 

Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  I.  245, 


keep 

To  keep  an  eye  on,  to  keep  at  arm’s-length,  to  keep 
a term.  See  the  nouns.— To  keep  back,  (a)  To  re- 
serve ; withhold ; fail  to  deliver,  disclose,  or  communicate. 

I will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Jer.  xlii.  4. 

A certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his  wife, 
sold  a possession,  and  kept  back  part  of  the  price.  Acts  v.  2. 
(b)  To  restrain  ; hold  back. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins. 

. P8.  xix.  13. 

A conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all 
false  and  mean  praises,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries, 
such  as  are  in  use  among  men. 

Bp.  Atterbury , Sermons,  I.  i. 

To  keep  chapel,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England, 
to  attend  service  in  the  college  chapel. 

The  Undergraduate  is  expected  to  go  to  chapel  eight 
times,  or,  in  academic  parlance,  to  keep  eight  chapels  a 
week.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  32. 

To  keep  company,  compass,  consortt,  count.  See 

the  nouns.— To  keep  counsel,  to  keep  secret  the  matter 
and  result  of  a confidential  discussion ; be  discreet  or  silent. 
— To  keep  cut  witht,  to  follow  the  example  of. 

0 that  a boy  should  so  keep  cut  with  his  mother,  and  be 
given  to  dissembling ! 

Middleton , More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  4. 
To  keep  down,  to  prevent  from  rising;  hold  in  subjec- 
tion; restrain.  Specifically — (a)  In  painting,  to  subdue 
in  tone  or  tint,  so  that  the  portion  of  a picture  kept  down 
is  rendered  subordinate  to  some  other  part,  and  therefore 
does  not  obtrude  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  (6)  In  print- 
ing, to  set  in  lower-case  type,  as  a word  or  initial  letter. — 
To  keep  early  or  late  hours,  to  be  customarily  early  or 
late  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  returning  home  or  in  going  to 
bed.  See  hour. 

What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps. 

How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps ! 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  428. 
To  keep  house.  See  house'.— To  keep  in.  (a)  To  pre 
vent  from  escaping ; hold  in  confinement ; specifically,  to 
detain  (a  pupil)  in  the  schoolroom  after  hours,  either  as 
a punishment  for  misconduct  or  in  order  that  a lesson 
may  be  mastered.  (6)  To  conceal;  avoid  telling  or  dis- 
closing. (c)  To  restrain;  curb,  as  a horse.— To  keep  it 
up,  to  continue  anything  vigorously,  especially  a frolic ; 
persist  in  merriment.  [Colloq.J 

We  keeps  it  up  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  ...  if  the 
browns  tumble  in  well. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  57. 
To  keep  Off,  to  hinder  from  approach  or  attack : as,  to 
keep  off  an  enemy  or  an  evil. 

If  they  would  not  do  his  Commandments,  but  despise 
his  Statutes  and  abhor  his  Judgments,  all  the  care  and 
policy  they  could  use  would  not  be  able  to  keep  off  the  most 
dismal  judgments  which  ever  befell  a Nation. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Far  beyond, 

Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of  France 

"God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her  off." 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 
To  keep  one  at  a distance.  See  distance.—  To  keep 
one  going  in  (something),  to  keep  one  supplied  with  (it). 

He  kept  us  going  in  sherry.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Julian  Home. 

To  keep  one’s  countenance,  distance,  foott.  See  the 
nouns. — To  keep  one’s  feet,  to  maintain  one’s  footing; 
avoid  falling. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  kept  her  feet. 

Lever,  One  of  Them,  p.  444. 
To  keep  one’s  hand  in,  to  keep  up  one’s  acquirements ; 
maintain  one’s  skill  by  practice.  — To  keep  one’s  self 
to  one’s  self,  to  shun  society  ; keep  one's  own  counsel; 
keep  aloof  from  others  ; keep  close. 

"Stay  then  a little,”  answer'd  Julian,  "here, 

And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  yourself." 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  iv. 

To  keep  open  house.  See  house*.—  To  keep  out,  to 
hinder  from  entering  or  taking  possession. 

No  iron  gate,  no  spiked  and  panelled  door, 

Can  keep  out  death,  the  postman,  or  the  bore. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  A Modest  Request. 
To  keep  the  bones  green.  See  green*.— To  keep  the 
crown  of  the  causey.  See  crown.— To  keep  the  field, 
the  house,  the  peace,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  keep 
the  land  aboard  ( naut .).  See  aboard*.— To  keep  the 
luff,  or  the  wind  {naut.),  to  continue  close  to  the  wind. 
—To  keep  time,  touch,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  keep 
under,  to  restrain;  hold  in  subjection  or  under  control. 

Need  and  poverty  doth  hold  down  and  keep  under  stout 
courages,  and  maketh  them  patient  perforce,  taking  from 
them  bold  and  rebelling  stomachs. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson^  L 

1 keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 

1 Cor.  ix.  27. 

The  fire  was  kept  under  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  all 
attempts  to  extinguish  it  were  vain. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 
To  keep  up.  (a)  To  support ; hold  in  an  existing  state 
or  condition ; prevent  from  lapsing : as,  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  goods ; to  keep  up  one’s  credit. 

Ptolemy  had  been  a soldier  from  his  infancy,  and  conse- 
quently kept  up  a proper  military  force,  that  made  him 
everywhere  respected  in  these  warlike  and  unsettled  times. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  457. 

He  would  undertake  to  prove  before  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  existed  a combination  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  muffins. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ii. 
(6)  To  maintain ; continue ; prevent  cessation  of. 

Little  disputes  and  quarrels  . . . are  chiefly  kept  up  and 
bandied  to  and  fro  by  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxiv. 
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In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the  desire  to 
continue  it.  Locke, 

(c)  To  maintain  in  good  order  or  condition : as,  to  pay  so 
much  a year  to  keep  up  a grave. — To  keep  up  to  the  col- 
lar, to  keep  hard  at  work ; “ keep  at  it” : in  allusion  to  the 
straining  of  a working  horse  against  his  collar.  [Colloq.] 
Not  that  he  neglected  these  [the  proper  studies  of  the 
place],  for  Hardy  kept  him  pretty  well  up  to  the  collar , and 
he  passed  his  little  go  creditably. 

T.  Hughes , Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xii. 
= Syn.  7,  etc.  Keep,  Retain,  Reserve.  Keep  is  a very  general 
idiomatic  word,  meaning,  in  this  relation,  not  to  dispose 
of  or  part  with ; hold  on  to : as,  to  sell  half  and  keep  half. 
Retain  covers  the  idea  of  not  giving  up  where  there  is  oc- 
casion or  opportunity  : as,  to  surrender  on  condition  that 
the  officers  retain  their  side-arms.  To  reserve  is  to  keep 
back  at  a time  or  in  an  act  in  which  other  things  are  given 
up ; also,  to  keep  back  for  a time : as,  to  reserve  judgment. 

They  only  fall,  that  strive  to  move, 

Or  lose,  that  care  to  keep. 


Owen  Meredith,  Wanderer,  iii.  keep  (kep),  71. 

v.-] 


2t. 
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Why  should  not  man, 

Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  512. 

Hast  thou  not  reserved  a blessing  for  me  ? Gen.  xxvii.  36. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season ; 

Reserve  them  till  a merrier  hour  than  this. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  2,  69. 

6.  Keep,  Defend,  Protect,  Shelter,  Preserve.  Keep  is  the 
general  word  in  this  relation  also.  To  defend  is  to  keep  by 
warding  off  attacks;  the  word  does  not  so  much  imply 
success  as  the  others  do.  To  protect  is  to  keep  by  cover- 
ing from  danger.  To  shelter  is  to  keep  by  covering  on  one 
side,  or  on  all  sides,  especially  above,  from  exposure.  Shel- 
ter seems  figurative  when  not  applied  to  keeping  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  protect  and  defend  when  not 
applied  to  the  physical.  To  preserve  is  in  various  senses 
to  protect  or  keep  from  destruction  or  injury  : as,  to  pre- 
serve forests,  the  bank  of  a river,  fruit,  vested  rights,  life, 
or  one's  dignity. 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep.  Ps.  cxxi.  4. 

Nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  37. 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

G.  P.  Morris,  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree ! 

History  has  sometimes  been  called  a gallery,  where  in 
living  forms  are  preserved  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  and 
the  characters  of  the  past.  Sumner , Orations,  I.  201. 

2 and  3.  Observe,  Commemorate,  etc.  See  celebrate. 
ii.  intrans.  It.  To  care  ; be  solicitous. 

“ Sir  preest,”  he  seyde,  **  I kepe  han  [to  have]  no  loos 

Of  my  craft,  for  I wolde  it  kept  were  cloos.  ” 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  357. 

The  third  me  thinks  shruggingly  saith,  I kept  not  to  sit 
sleeping  with  my  Poesie  till  a Queene  came  and  kissed  me. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  15. 

2f.  To  take  care ; be  on  the  watch ; be  heed- 
ful. 

Keep  that  the  lusts  shake  not  the  word  of  God  that  is 
in  us.  Tyndale. 

3.  To  lodge ; dwell ; hold  one’s  self,  as  in  an 
abiding-place.  [Now  colloq.  or  rare.] 

Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 

Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2,  5. 

The  Tarentines  [Indians]  . . . rifled  a wigwam  where 
Mr.  Cradock’smen  kept  to  catch  sturgeon,  took  away  their 
nets  and  biscuit,  &c.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  72. 

But  yet  he  could  not  keep 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

He  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  where  these  quail  kept 
in  his  orchard.  Forest  and  Stream,  XX Y III.  252. 

4.  To  keep  one’s  self ; remain ; stay ; continue : 
as,  to  keep  at  a distance ; to  keep  in  with  some 
one;  to  keep  out  of  sight;  hence,  in  familiar 
speech,  used  with  a present  participle  almost  as 
an  auxiliary  of  continuous  or  repeated  action : 
as,  he  keeps  moving;  she  kept  crying  out;  they 
have  kept  asking  for  it  this  hour  past. 

Those  that  are  married  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live ; 
the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1, 156. 

The  Privateers  keep  out  of  their  way,  having  always  In- 
telligence where  they  [the  Barralaventa  fleet]  are. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  126. 

We  kept  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a little  dis- 
tance, and  then  struck  into  the  woods. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  48. 

Innumerable  instances  are  known  to  every  naturalist 
of  species  keeping  true,  or  not  varying  at  all,  although  liv- 
ing under  the  most  opposite  climates. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  139. 

All  the  place  is  holy  ground ; . . . 

So  keep  where  you  are  : you  are  foul  with  sin. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet’s  Mind. 

5.  To  last;  endure  ; continue  unimpaired. 

It  the  malt  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes 

will  not  keep.  * Mortimer,  Husbandry.  * [Prov.  Eng. 

The  best  fruits  of  the  season  fall  latest  and  keep  the  keep©!  (ke'per),  n 

+ -erl.] 


To  keep  in  with.  See  ini,  adv.—  To  keep  on,  to  go 

forward ; proceed ; continue  to  advance. 

The  Pontic  sea, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3,  455. 
To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to ; avoid  neglecting  or 
deviating  from : as,  to  keep  to  old  customs ; to  keep  to  a 
rule ; to  keep  to  one’s  word  or  promise. 

Not  finding  the  Governour  keep  to  his  agreement  with  me ; 
nor  seeing  by  his  carriage  towards  others  any  great  rea- 
son I had  to  expect  he  would,  I began  to  wish  my  self 
away  again.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  518. 

Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I should  not  have  been 
such  an  enemy  to  the  stage.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 
To  keep  up,  to  remain  unsubdued,  as  by  illness,  age,  or 
grief ; be  yet  active,  or  not  confined  to  one’s  bed ; not  to 
★ fall  behind.  [Colloq.  ] 

[<  ME.  kepe , heed,  care;  < keep, 
it.'  Heed;  notice;  care. 

We  love  no  man  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  goon  ; we  wol  ben  at  our  large. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  321. 
Youth  is  least  looked  vnto  when  they  stand  [in]  most 
neede  of  good  kepe  and  regard. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  50. 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowsie  fit  he  Andes : of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  40. 

Custody;  keeping;  oversight. 

Eor  in  Baptista’s  keep  my  treasure  is. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2,  118. 
If  the  justice  have  the  maid  in  keep, 

You  need  not  fear  the  marriage  of  your  son. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  2. 
That  which  is  kept  or  cared  for;  charge. 
Often  he  used  of  liys  keepe 
A sacrifice  to  bring, 

Nowe  with  a Kidde,  now  with  a sheepe, 

The  Altar3  hallowing. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

4.  The  stronghold  or  citadel  of  a medieval 
castle ; the  in- 


nermost and 
strongest  struc- 
ture or  central 
tower.  It  was  the 
final  dependence 
for  keeping  the  cas- 
tle against  assault. 
In  the  lower  parts 
of  the  structure 
prisoners  were  kept, 
with  stores,  etc.; 
and  in  the  upper 
parts  the  family 
lived,  especially  in 
times  of  danger. 
Also  called  dun- 
geon or  donjon,  dun- 
geon-keep, or  dun- 
geon-tower. See 
dungeon,  donjon. 

It  stands  on  a 
knowle,  which,  tho’ 
insensibly  rising, 
gives  it  a prospect 
over  the  keepe  of 
Windsor,  about 
three  miles  N.  E. 
of  it. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs, 
[Oct.  23, 1686. 


Keep  or  Donjon  of  the  Castle  of  Coucy,  Aisne, 
France,  as  seen  from  the  inner  court. 


longest.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p‘.  134. 

The  dam  was  a subject  of  conversation  that  would  keep. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 
To  keep  at  it,  to  continue  hard  at  work ; persist.  [Col- 
loq.]—TO  keep  dark.  See  dark^.—  To  keep  from,  to 
abstain  from;  refrain  from;  remain  away  from. 

I should  kick,  being  kick’d ; and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1, 19. 


My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a moat, 

No  stronger  than  a wall:  there  is  the  keep; 

He  shall  not  cross  us  more.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

5.  Subsistence;  board  and  lodging;  mainte- 
nance or  means  of  subsistence : as,  the  keep 
of  a horse.  [Colloq.] 

I performed  some  services  to  the  college  in  return  for 
my  keep.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  viii. 

Moreover,  we  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  she  should 
labor  for  her  keep.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xlvi. 

6.  pi.  In  coal-mining,  wings,  catches,  or  rests  for 
holding  the  cage  when  it  is  brought  to  rest  at 
some  point  above  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  See 
cage-shuts. — 7.  A meat-safe.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 8.  A large  basket.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 9. 
A reservoir  for  fish  by  the  side  of  a river. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — For  keeps,  to  be  kept  or  retained;  to 
be  held  or  retained  as  one’s  own  ; for  good : as,  to  play 
marbles  for  keeps  (that  is,  each  player  to  retain  the  mar- 
bles he  wins).  [U.  S.] 

We,  the  undersigned,  promise  not  to  play  marbles  for 
keeps,  nor  bet  nor  gamble  in  any  way. 

The  Advance,  Dec.  9,  1886. 
Out  at  keep,  feeding  in  a hired  pasture.  Halliwell. 

[<  ME.  kepere;  < keep,  v., 
1.  One  who  keeps,  observes,  or  obeys. 


I am  a keeper  of  the  law 
In  some  sma’  points,  altho’  not  a’. 

Burns,  Verses  to  John  Rankine. 

2.  One  who  has  the  charge  or  keeping  of  any- 
thing ; a caretaker ; a custodian : often  form- 
ing the  second  element  of  a compound : as,  the 


keeper  of  the  seals;  a hous ^keeper;  a game- 
keeper. 

Hit  speketh  of  riche  men  ryght  nouht  ne  of  riche  lordes, 

Bote  of  cleimesse  and  of  clerkes  and  kepers  of  bestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  88. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother? 
And  he  said,  I know  not : Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ? 

Gen.  iv.  9. 

Young  Logie ’s  laid  in  Edinburgh  chapel, 
Carmichael ’s  the  keeper  o’  the  key. 

The  Laird  o’  Logie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  110). 

The  persecuted  animals  [rats]  bolted  above-ground : the 
terrier  accounted  for  one,  the  keeper  [gamekeeper]  for  an- 
other. Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlv. 

3.  One  who  maintains  or  carries  on  as  propri- 
etor ; an  owner  or  independent  controller : as, 
a storekeeper;  an  inn  keeper. 

Now  here  is  a man  . . . who  is  really  nothing  but  a 
weakly,  aged  keeper  of  a little  shoe-store  in  a village. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  167. 

4.  One  who  stays  or  abides. 

To  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home.  Titus  ii.  5. 

5.  One  who  holds  or  maintains  possession. 

He  will  have  need  of  getters  and  keepers. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-IIur,  p.  238. 

6.  That  which  keeps;  something  that  serves  as 
a guard  or  protection.  Specifically — (a)  A ring  which 
keeps  another  on  the  finger.  See  guard-ring. 

Quite  devoid  of  any  jeweller’s  wrare,  save  her  wedding 
ring  and  keeper.  G.  A.  Sala,  Baddington  Peerage,  II.  111. 
0)  A key  which  admits  of  being  readily  inserted  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure  to  keep  an  object  in  its  place. 

It  [a  glove-fastener]  has  a cylindrical  keeper  with  one 
lower  edge  struck  up  to  form  a lip,  and  a radial  locking 
bar,  with  a series  of  teeth  on  the  under  surface,  adapted 
to  project  through  the  keeper  and  engage  the  lip. 

Sci.  A mer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  408. 
( c ) A loop  on  the  end  of  a strap  fitted  with  a buckle,  through 
which  the  other  end  is  run  after  passing  through  the 
buckle  ; a small  clasp,  (d)  The  box  on  a door-jamb  into 
which  the  bolt  of  a lock  protrudes  when  shot,  (e)  A jam- 
nut.  (/)  A piece  of  soft  iron  placed  in  contact  with  the 
poles  of  a magnet  when  not  in  use,  which  tends  to  main- 
tain the  power  of  the  magnet  by  closing  its  magnetic 
circuit;  an  armature,  (g)  In  the  electromagnet  of  a dy- 
namo, one  of  the  lateral  proj actions  from  the  polar  extremi- 
ties to  bring  them  just  as  near  to  the  revolving  armature 
as  they  can  be  without  touching  it.  [Obsolete.  ] (h)  A reel- 
keeper.  (i)  The  mousing  of  a hook,  which  keeps  it  from  be- 
ing accidentally  disengaged,  (j ) The  gripper  of  the  flint  in 
a flint-lock  gun.— Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  Lord 
Keeper,  a high  officer  of  state  in  Great  Britain,  who  has  the 
custody  of  the  great  seal.  The  office  is  now  vested  in  the 
lord  chancellor.—  Keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience,  the 
lord  chancellor.  See  chancellor,  3 (a). — Keeper  Of  the 
Privy  Seal,  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  a British  officer  of  state, 
through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters,  pardons,  etc.,  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  great  seal.  He  is  a privy-councilor, 
and  was  formerly  called  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

keeperess  (ke'per-es),  n.  [<  keeper  + -es.s’.]  A 
female  keeper,  custodian,  or  warden. 

In  Drayton  House  [a  lunatic  asylum]  the  kerperesses 
eclipsed  the  keepers  in  cruelty  to  the  poorer  patients. 

C.  Reade,  Hard  Cash,  xli. 

keeperless  (ke'per-les),  a.  [<  keeper  + -?ess.] 
Without  the  supervision  or  care  of  a keeper; 
free  from  restraint,  custody,  or  superinten- 
dence. 

Among  the  group  was  a man  . . . who,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple accounted  sane  and  permitted  to  go  about  the  world 
keeperless,  I hold  to  have  been  the  most  decidedly  mad. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  iii. 

keepership  (ke'per-ship),  n.  [<  keeper  + -ship.] 
The  offico  of  a keeper. 

The  earl  gave  the  former  a tan-house,  and  keepership  of 
one  of  his  games.  Strype,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1556. 

lieep-friendt,  n.  [<  keep,  v.,  + obj.  friend.'] 
An  iron  ring  with  a chain  attached,  used  to 
confine  a prisoner. 

And  he  had  besides  two  iron  rings  about  his  neck,  the 
one  of  the  chain,  and  the  other  of  that  kind  which  are 
called  a keep-friend,  or  the  foot  of  a friend,  from  whence 
descended  two  irons  unto  his  middle. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1G78,  f.  45.  (Fares.) 

keeping  (ke'ping),  n.  [<  ME.  kepynge;  verbal 
ii.  of  keep,  v.]  1.  Care;  custody;  charge. 

This  mayden  was  the  feirest  lady  that  euer  was  In  eny 
londe;  this  same  maiden  hadde  in  kepynge  the  blissed 
seint  Graal.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  229. 

He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 

Part  from  our  secret  keepings. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  6. 

This  morning  I wrote  to  my  banker  in  London  to  send 
me  certain  jewels  he  has  in  his  keeping  — lieir-looms  for 
the  ladies  of  Thornfield. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

2f.  Guardian  care ; guard ; watch. 

In  that  Cesonne,  that  the  Bawme  is  growynge,  Men  put 
there  to  [thereto]  gode  kepynge,  that  no  Man  dar  ben  hardy 
to  entre.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  50. 

3.  Maintenance;  support;  subsistence;  feed; 
fodder:  as,  the  cattle  have  good  keeping. 

Call  you  that  keeping  for  a gentleman  of  my  birth,  that 
differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox? 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  1. 1,  9. 
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4.  Just  proportion;  conformity;  congruity; 
consistency;  harmony:  as,  his  words  are  not 
in  keeping  with  his  deeds. 

B would  have  been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had  abided 

by  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

Her  lord  and  master,  in  the  spotless  whiteness  of  his 
ruffles  on  wrist  and  bosom,  and  in  the  immaculate  keep- 
ing and  neatness  of  all  his  clerical  black,  and  the  perfect 
pose  of  his  grand  full-bottomed  clerical  wig,  did  honor  to 
her  conjugal  cares.  11.  B.  Stowe , Oldtown,  p.  350. 

The  “Rape  of  the  Lock.”  For  wit,  fancy,  invention, 
and  keeping,  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  407. 

He  did  not  offer  to  stab  me  and  sink  my  body  in  the 
Grand  Canal,  as,  in  all  Venetian  keeping , I felt  that  he 
ought  to  have  done.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

Upon  one’s  keeping!,  upon  one’s  guard. 

I doo  promes  you  that  I am  upon  me  kypyng  every  daye. 

MS.  letter , dated  1502.  ( Nares  ) 

keeping-room  (ke'ping-rom),  n.  The  common 
sitting-room  of  a family ; also,  in  English  uni- 
versities, the  sitting-room  of  a student.  [New 
Eng.  and  prov.  Eng.] 

All  the  attractions  of  a house  were  concentrated  in  one 
room : it  was  kitchen,  chamber,  parlor,  and  keeping-room. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  261. 

Like  many  other  buildings  of  the  same  date  and  style, 
that  which  was  designated  as  the  keeping-room  or  parlour 
was  the  passage  of  the  house. 

J.  Freeman,  W.  Kirby,  p.  219. 

keep-offt  (kep'of),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Intended  or 
adapted  to  keep  a foe  at  a distance;  hence, 
long ; reaching  far. 

He  fought  not  with  a keepe-off  spear,  or  with  a farre-shot 
bow, 

But  with  a massy  club  of  iron.  Chapman,  Iliad,  vii. 

ii.  n.  A guard ; defense ; something  to  keep 
a foe  at  a distance. 


Boat-keg,  a small  wooden  cask,  strongly  made,  large  at 
the  base,  tapering  to  the  top,  with  bung-hole  and  bung 
for  taking  out  the  water  in  the  closed  top : used  to  carry 
fresh  water  in  small  boats.—  Keg  fig.  See  fig 2. — Keg- 
leveling and  -trussing  machine,  a machine  forpressing 
and  holding  the  staves  in  position  for  trussing. 

kei-apple,  kai-apple  (ki'ap'!'l),  n.  [ Kei , a river 
in  Cape  Colony,  + E.  apple.']  1.  A tall  ever- 
green shrub,  Dovyalis  ( Aberia ) Gaffra,  of  South 
Africa.  It  can  be  used  for  hedges,  and  yields 
an  edible  fruit. — 2.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub, 
which  resembles  a small  yellowish  apple.  It 
serves  for  a pickle  when  green,  and  when  ripe 
can  be  made  into  a preserve, 
keiet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  key1. 
keightt.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  catch1. 
keilt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  kail2. 
keilhauite  (Ml'hou-it),  n.  [After  Prof.  Keil- 
hau  of  Norway.]  A rare  Norwegian  mineral, 
related  to  titanite  in  form;  a silicotitanate  of 
iron,  aluminium,  yttrium,  and  calcium, 
keir,  kier  (ker),  n.  [<  Icel.  ker  = Sw.  Dan. 
kar,  a tub,  vat,  or  other  vessel,  = OHG.  char, 
MHG-.  kar,  Goth,  has,  a vessel,  perhaps  = L. 
vas  (orig.  * grant),  a vessel:  see  vase,  vessel.] 
In  bleaching,  a large  boiler  which  contains  the 
ble aching-liquor;  the  alkaline  vat  of  a bleach- 
ery.  See  bucking 3 and  keeve. 

For  yarn  and  thread,  it  is  very  usual  to  have  the  false 
bottom  of  the  bleaching  kier,  or  pot,  movable. 

Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  615. 

keisart,  «.  See  kaiser,  Ccesar.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of 
W.,  i.  3,  9. 

keitloa  (kit'lo-a),  n.  [Sechuana  kgetlwa.] 
The  two-horned  black  rhinoceros  of  South 
Africa,  Ilh inoceros keitloa,  orSloan’srhinoceros. 
The  two  horns  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  attaining  a length 
of  about  a foot.  The  animal  is  about  11  feet  long  and  5 
feet  high.  It  is  a very  dangerous  antagonist. 


kelis  (ke'lis),  n.  [NL. : see  cheloid 2.]  In  pa- 
thol. : (a)  Morphoea.  (6)  Cheloid.  Also  keloid. 
— Addison’s  kelis,  morphcea. 

kelk1  (kelk),  n.  [<  ME.  kelk,  roe;  cf.  OHG. 
chelch,  MHG.  kelch,  struma.]  The  roe  of  a fish. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Take  the  kelkes  of  fysshe  anon 

And  tho  lyver  of  tho  fysshe,  sethe  hom  alon. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  19. 

kelk2  (kelk),  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative,  like  belk, 
belch.]  To  belch;  also,  to  groan.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kelk3  (kelk),  n.  [Perhaps  < Gael,  and  Ir.  clach, 
a stone.]  A large  stone  or  detached  rock. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

kelk4  (kelk),  v.  t.  [Supposed  to  have  meant  orig. 
‘stone,’  pelt  with  stones,  < kelk3,  n.]  To  beat 
soundly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

kelk4  (kelk),  n.  [<  kelk1,  v.]  A blow.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

kelk5  (kelk),  n.  [Cf.  keck3.]  1.  The  wild  cher- 
vil, Anlhriseus  sylvestris. — 2.  The  poison  hem- 
lock, Conium  maculatum.-  Broad  kelk,  broad- 
leafed,  kelk,  Heracleum  Sphondylium. 
kell1  (kel),  n.  [A  var.  of  caul1,  call- 2 : see  caul1.'] 
A covering  of  some  kind ; a film  or  membrane ; 
a network.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 
Being  found,  I’le  flnde  an  urne  of  gold,  t’  enclose  them, 
and  betwixt 

The  ayre  and  them  two  kels  of  fat  lay  on  them. 

Chapman,  Hiad,  xxiii. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  caul  or  omentum. 

I’ll  have  him  [the  hart]  cut  to  the  kell,  then  down  the 
seams.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 

(6)  The  membrane  or  caul  which  sometimes  envelops  the 
head  of  a child  at  birth. 

A silly  jealous  fellow,  . . . seeing  his  child  new  bora 
included  in  a kell,  thought  sure  a Franciscan  . . . was  the 
father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  a friar’s  cowl. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  617. 


A lance  then  tooke  he,  with  a keene,  steel e head, 

To  be  his  keepe-ofi\  both  ’gainst  men  and  dogges. 

C 'hapman,  Odyssey,  xiv. 

keepsake  (kep'sak),  n.  [Irreg.  < keep,  v.,  4- 
sake.]  Anything  kept  or  given  to  be  kept  for 
the  sake  of  the  giver;  a token  of  friendship. 
The  word  was  used  as  the  title  of  some  of  the  holiday 
gift-books  formerly  published  annually,  bee  annual,  n. , 4. 
And  now  ! ah,  I see  it — you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsake  intended  for  me. 

Keats,  To  Some  Ladies,  on  Receiving  a Curious  Shell. 
I have  before  me  the  Keepsake  for  the  year  1831,  . . . 
a collection  much  lower  in  point  of  interest  and  ability 
than  the  worst  number  of  the  worst  shilling  magazine  of 
the  present  day.  . . . Somewhere  about  the  year  1837  the 
world  began  to  kick  at  the  Keepsakes,  and  they  gradually 
got  extinguished.  Then  the  lords  and  countesses  put 
away  their  verses  and  . . . wrote  no  more. 

W.  Besant,  fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  194. 

keep-worthy  (kep'wer//THi),  a.  Worthy  of  be- 
ing kept  or  preserved.  [Kare.] 

Other  keep  worthy  documents. 

}V.  Taylor,  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  I.  182. 

kees  (kes),  n.  [<  Ar.  kis.]  The  Egyptian  purse, 
a sum  of  five  hundred  piasters  or  about  twenty- 
five  dollars.  See  purse. 
keesh,  n.  See  kish2. 

keeslip  (kes'lip),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  keslop. 
keethie  (ke'thi),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A certain 
fish,  tho  angler,  Lophius  piscatorius.  [Scotch.] 
keeve  (kev),  n.  [Also  keave,  kieve,  kive;  < ME. 
*keve,  kive,  < AS.  cyfe,  a tub  or  vat.]  A large  vat 
or  tub  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  dressing 
ores  in  mining,  for  holding  the  lye  in  bleach- 
ing (in  which  sense  it  is  also  called  a keir),  as 
a brewers’  mashing-tub,  etc. 
keeve  (kev),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  keeved,  ppr. 
keeping.  [<  keeve,  ».]  1.  To  put  in  a keeve 

for  fermentation,  etc. — 2.  To  overturn  or  lift 
up,  as  a cart,  so  as  to  unload  it  all  at  once. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

keever  (ke'ver),  n.  A keevo.  Also  Mver. 
keffekil,  n.  See  kiefekil. 
keffi.eh(ke-fe'e),  n.  [Ar.]  The  head-dress  of  the 
men  of  the  Bedouin  or  desert  tribes  of  the  Mos- 
lem East.  They  do  not  wear  the  tarboosh,  hut  a ker- 
chief secured  directly  upon  the  head  by  a cord  called  an 
akal.  The  kerchief  is  generally  worn  eornerwise,  so  that 
two  corners  fall  upon  the  shoulders,  and  can  be  drawn 
over  the  face  or  the  back  of  the  head  at  pleasure. 

The  red  and  yellow  keffieh,  folded  and  tied  in  hereditary 
fashion  about  his  swarthy  face  and  over  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders by  the  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  desert, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  4(i0. 

keg  (keg),n.  [Also  (dial.)  cag;  < Icel.  kaggi  = 
Sw.  Norw.  kagge,  a keg,  a round  mass  or  heap.] 
1.  A small  cask  or  barrel ; a cask-shaped  vessel 
of  indefinite  size,  but  in  capacity  less  than  half 
a barrel,  usually  from  5 to  10  gallons. — 2f.  A 
lump;  piece. 

The  sturgeon  cut  to  keggs  (too  big  to  handle  whole) 
Gives  many  a dainty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  jowl. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv. 


kekryphalos  (ke-krif'a-los),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kstcpiipa- 
Hoc,  a woman’s  head-dress,  < s pvwretv  (perf.  ne- 
upvipa),  hide,  cover:  see  crypt.]  In  Gr.  antiq., 

a simple  form 
of  female 
head-dress, 
consisting  of 
a net,  or  a 
light  cloth  or 
kerchief,  so 
placed  about 
the  head  as 
to  inclose  the 
hair  com- 
pletely and 
almost,  with- 
out folds, 
and  projeet- 
behind 
graceful 


mg 
in  a 


Figure  of  Aphrodite,  wearing  the  Kekrypha- 
los.— From  a polychrome  kylix  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

curve.  It  is 

common  in  works  of  art  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
B.  C.,  being  beautifully  illustrated  on  some  Syracusan 
coins ; and  it  is  still  worn  in  exactly  the  ancient  form  by 
many  Greek  peasant  women. 

keldH,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  cheld. 
keld2  (keld),  n.  [<  Icel.  kehla  = Sw.  kdlla  = Dan. 
kilde  (cf.  Finn,  kaltio,  < Scand.),  a spring,  foun- 
tain, well;  from  the  verb  represented  by  OHG. 
quellan,  MHG.  G.  quellen,  swell,  spring,  gush 
(AS.  pp.  collen,  swollen),  > quelle,  a spring, 
fountain,  source.]  A spring.  [North.  Eng.] 
keld3t,  a.  See  helled. 
kelder  (kel'der),  n. 
ri>.  kelder,  a cellar.] 

The  womb.  [Obso- 
lete and  rare.] 

And  lightning  is  in  kel- 
der of  a cloud. 

Cleveland,  Poems. 


Kelebe. — Greek  red-figured 
Pottery. 


keiet,  v.  A Middle 
English  form  of  keel2. 
kelebe  (kel' e -be),  n. 

[<  Gr.  keM) 3y  (see 
def.).]  In  Gr.  archce- 
ol.,  a large  ovoid, 
wide-mouthed  vase, 
with  a broad  flat  rim 
and  two  handles  con- 
necting the  rim  and  the  body,  and  not  extend- 
ing above  the  rim. 

keif 4t  (keif),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Afoolish  fel- 
low. 

One  squire  Eneas,  a great  keif, 

Some  wandering  hangman  like  herself. 

Cotton,  Works  (1734),  p.  85. 

keif2  (keif), «.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  coal-mining, 
the  vertical  height  of  the  back  of  the  excavation 
in  holing  or  undercutting  the  coal.  [Derbyshire 
and  Leicestershire,  Eng.] 
keling,  TO.  See  keeling2. 


(c)  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 

The  o’ergrown  trees  among, 

With  caterpillars’  kelis  and  dusky  cobwebs  hung. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  iii.  120. 

(d)  A net;  especially,  a net  in  which  women  inclose  their 
hair  ; the  back  part  of  a cap. 

Hir  bake  and  liir  breste  was  brochede  alle  over, 

With  kelle  and  with  corenalle  clenliche  arrayede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3259. 
And  as  it  ffalls  out,  many  times 
As  knotts  been  knitt  on  a kell, 

Or  merchant  men  gone  to  leeve  London, 

Either  to  buy  ware  or  sell. 

Childe  Maurice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  814). 

( e ) A film. 

His  wakeful  eyes  . . . 

Now  covered  over  with  dim  cloudy  kelis. 

Drayton,  The  OwL 

(/)  One  of  the  dew-covered  threads  often  seen  on  the  grass 
in  the  morning. 

Neither  the  immoderate  moisture  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  nor  those  kelis,  which,  like  cobwebs,  do  some- 
times cover  the  ground,  do  beget  the  rot  in  sheep. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  368. 

kell2  (kel),  n.  A variant  of  fciZZ2,  kiln. 
kell3t,  to.  Same  as  kale,  2. 
kellaut,  «.  See  killut. 
kelleck,  «.  See  hillock. 

kelledt  (keld),  a.  [<  kell1  + -ed2.]  Having  a 
kell  or  covering ; having  the  parts  united  as  by 
a kell  or  thin  membrane  ; webbed.  Also  keld. 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still 
He  with  his  keld  feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Drayton,  Noah’s  Flood. 

Kellia  (kel'i-a),  to.  [NL.,  named  after  J.  M. 
O’ Kelly  of  Dublin.]  The  typical  genus  of  Kel- 
liidce.  The  shell  is  small,  thin,  and  rounded,  with  the 
ligament  internal,  the  cardinal  teeth  1 or  2 in  number, 
and  the  lateral  teeth  1-1  in  each  valve.  There  are  numer- 
ous species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  such  as  the  British  K. 
suborbicularis  and  K.  nitida. 

Kelliidas  (ke-li'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < Kellia  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  siphonate  bivalve  mollusks, 
typified  by  the  genus  Kellia.  They  are  small  but 
elegant  bivalves,  living  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  on 
shells  or  seaweeds,  or  lying  free.  Also  written  Kelliadoe. 
kellin  (kel 'in),  n.  [Perhaps  a corruption  of 
keeling2.]  The  ling.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
kellock  (kel'ok),  to.  See  hillock. 
kellow  (kel'o),  to.  [Cf.  killow,  collow.]  Black- 
lead.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

kelly  (kel'i),  to.  [Cf.  colly1.]  In  brick-making, 
surface-soil  or  mold.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc. , 
p.  103. 

kelly  (kel'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kellied,  ppr. 
bellying.  [<  kelly,  to.]  In  brick-making,  to  cover 
with  sojj  or  mold. 

keloid  (ke'loid),  to.  Same  as  cheloid  and  kelis. 
keloidal  (ke-loi'dal),  a.  [<  keloid  + -al.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  keloid. 

Slight  keloidal  growths  sometimes  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  largest  vesicles.  Medical  News,  LIII.  442. 

kelotomia,  kelotomy  (kel-o-to'mi-a,  ke-lot'o- 
mi),  «.  See  celotomy. 
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kelp 

kelp1  (kelp),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Jcilp,  Jcylp, 

< ME.  kelp,  kylp,  a hook  for  a pot,  also  a sheath 
(orig.  hilt?),  < Icel.  kilpr,  a handle  of  a vessel, 
a loop ; cf.  kelpa , a trap  for  otters.]  1.  A hook 
or  crook  by  means  of  which  a pot  or  kettle  is 
hung  over  a fire.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A kylpe  [var.  kelpe]  of  a caldron,  [L.]  perpendiculum. 

Cath.  Angl.,  p.  203. 

2f.  A sheath. 

The  fend  that  al  this  world  wolde  kill© 

His  swerd  he  pulte  vp  in  his  kelp. 

^ Holy  Hood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  140. 

kelp2  (kelp),  n.  [Also  Jcilp;  origin  unknown.] 

1.  (a)  Large  seaweeds,  such  as  are  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  manufactured  kelp,  in  coast  regions 
kelp  is  largely  employed  as  a fertilizer,  especially  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  Fucacete  and 
Laminaracex.  In  New  England  it  includes  especially  spe- 
cies of  Laminaria  called  devil  s-apron,  Agarum  Turneri, 
the  sea  colander,  and  Alaria  esezdenta , besides  littoral  spe- 
cies of  Fucus  called  rockweed. 

As  for  the  reits,  kilpe,  tangle,  and  such  like  sea-weeds, 
Nicander  saith  they  are  as  good  as  treacle. 

Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxii.  6. 
A line  of  the  sand-beach 

Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery 
sea-weed.  Longfellow , Evangeline,  v.  1. 

( b ) Specifically,  the  seaweed  Macrocystis  pyri- 
fera, of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  Its  tough,  slender  stems  are  said  to  grow 
sometimes  more  than  600  feet  long.  Ascending  from  sub- 
marine rocks,  it  reveals  their  presence  to  sailors ; and  it 
forms  an  extensive  tangled  mass  which  serves  on  exposed 
coasts  as  a natural  breakwater. 

There  is  one  marine  production  which  from  its  impor- 
tance is  worthy  of  a particular  history ; it  is  the  kelp,  or 
Macrocystis  pyrifera. 

Darwin , Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  p.  239. 

2.  The  product  of  seaweeds  when  burned,  from 
which  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained,  it  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap, 
and  large  quantities  of  iodine  are  now  obtained  from  the 
residue  after  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  separated.— Bull- 
head kelp,  Nereocy stiff  priapus  of  northwestern  Amer- 
ica, the  long  filaments  of  which  are  used  by  the  Indians 
for  fishing-lines.— Great  kelp,  of  California,  the  Macro- 
cystis  pyrifera.  See  def.  1 ( b ),  above. — Kelp  glass.  See 
glass.  — Kelp  salt,  a by-product  of  the  manufacture  of 
potash  from  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.  It  contains  sodium 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  chlorid,  and  small  quantities  of 
potassium  sulphate.  Formerly  used  in  glass-making.— 
Rock-kelp.  Same  as  rockweed.  See  def.  1 (<z),  above. 

kelp3  (kelp),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A young 
*crow.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

kelp-fish  (kelp'fish),  n.  1.  A blennioid  fish, 
Heterostichus  rostratus.  It  lias  a scaly  body  with  a 
conspicuous  lateral  line,  a small  pointed  head,  and  a very 
long  dorsal  fin  with  about  37  spines  and  13  rays,  the  6 an- 
terior spines  being  wide  apart,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a notch.  It  attains  a length  of  about  15  inches, 
and  is  common  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Santiago. 

2.  A labroid  fish,  nalichares  semidnetus,  with 
9 dorsal  spines,  and  of  a greenish-brown  color 
■with  bright  reflections.  It  is  common  south- 
ward along  the  Lower  Californian  coast.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a number  of  other  fishes. 
See  the  supplement. 

kelp-goose  (kelp'gos),  n.  Chloephaga  antarc- 
tica  of  South  America.  Also  called  rock-goose. 
kelpie,  kelpy  (kel'pi),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
An  imaginary  spirit  of  the  waters,  generally  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  a horse,  who  was  believed 
to  give  warning  of  approaching  death  by  drown- 
ing, and  sometimes  maliciously  to  assist  in 
drowning  persons.  [Scotch.] 

These  ponderous  keys  shall  the  kelpies  keep, 

And  lodge  in  their  caserns  so  dark  and  deep. 

Queen  Mary's  Escape  from  Lochleven. 
That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke. 

And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spTitual  folk; 

Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a’,  they  can  explain  them. 

Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

kelp-pigeon  (kelp'pij','qn),  n.  The  sheathbill, 
Chionis  alba,  of  the  Falklands:  so  called  by 
sailors  from  its  size  and  white  color  and  its 
habitual  resorts. 

kelp-whaling  (kelp'hwa/ling),  n.  The  pursuit 
of  the  California  gray  whale : so  called  from  its 
resorts. 

kelpwort  (kelp'  wert),  n.  The  prickly  glasswort, 
Salsola  Kali,  burned  to  produce  barilla,  a sub- 
stance resembling  kelp.  See  kelp2,  2. 
kelpy,  n.  See  kelpie. 
kelson,  n.  See  keelson. 

Kelt1,  n.  See  Celt L 

kelt2  (kelt),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A spent  sal- 
mon— that  is,  one  that  has  spawned.  [Scotch.] 
When  they  [salmon')  are  descending  rivers  after  spawn- 
ing,  they  are  termed  kelts  or  black  salmon. 

St.  Nicholas,  XIII.  740. 

kelt3  (kelt),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Cloth  made 
of  black  and  white  wool  mixed  and  not  dyed. 
Fairholt.  [Scotch.] 


Na  dentie  geir  this  Doctor  seikis— 

Ane  hamelie  hat,  a cott  of  kelt. 

Legend,  Bp.  St.  Androls,  Poems  of  16th  Cent.,  p.  327. 

kelter1,  n.  See  kilter. 

kelter2t  (kel'ter),  a.  [<  kelt3  + -er.]  Made  of 
kelt.  [Scotch.] 

He  put  him  on  an  old  Kelter  coat, 

And  Hose  of  the  same  above  the  knee. 

Roxburgh  Ballads,  II.  350. 

Keltic,  Kelticism,  etc.  See  Celtic,  etc. 
keltie,  kelty  (kel'ti),  n.  [Said  to  he  so  called 
from  a famous  champion  drinker  in  Kinross- 
shire.]  A large  glass  or  bumper,  imposed  as  a 
fine  on  those  who,  as  it  is  expressed,  do  not 
drink  fair.  [Scotch.]— Cleared  keltie  aff, having 
drunk  one’s  glass  quite  empty,  previous  to  drinking  a bum- 
per. 

Fill  a brimmer  — this  is  my  excellent  friend  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie’s  health.  . . . Are  yes,  cleared  keltie  aft  l Fill 
anither.  Scott,  Hob  Hoy,  xxviii. 

Keltie’s  mends.  See  mends. 
kelyphite  (kel'i-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  KefvQog,  a sheath, 
ease,  + -ite2.]  An  alteration-product  forming 
a zone  about  crystals  of  pyrope,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  nearly  resembles  serpentine  in  com- 
position. 

kernbt  (kem),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  kemben,  < AS.  cem- 
bali (=  MD.  kemben,  D.  kammen  = LG.  keimen 
= OHG.  kemben,  chempen,  MHG.  kemben,  kem- 
men,  G.  kammen  = Icel.  kemba  - Dan.  kjwmme 
= Sw.  kamma),  comb,  < camb,  comb : see  comb !, 
n.  Cf.  comb1,  v.  Hence  pp.  kempt,  and  the 
negative  unkempt,  the  latter  still  common  in  lit- 
erary use.]  To  comb. 

He  kembeth  hise  lokkes  brode  and  made  him  gay. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1. 188. 
More  kernbed,  and  bathed,  and  rubbed,  and  trimmed. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

kembt  (kem),  n.  [A  var.  of  comb1  = kame,  af- 
ter kemb,  v.]  A comb. 

My  sister  Maisry  came  to  me, 

Wi’  silver  bason,  and  silver  kemb, 

To  kemb  my  headie  upon  her  knee. 

Alison  Gross  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 170). 

kembing  (kem'ing),  n.  [Cf.  kemelin,  kimeling.] 
A brewing-vessel, 
kembot,  a.  and  v.  See  kimbo. 

kembollt,  kemboldt,  n.  Same  as  kimbo.  See 
akimbo. 

kembstert  (kem'ster),  n.  [Also  kempster;  < ME. 
kempstare,  kemster  (=  OLG.  kemstere) ; < kemb  4- 
- ster. ] A woman  who  cleaned  wool.  Ualliwell. 
kemelint,  kemlint,  n.  Same  as  kimnel. 
kemest,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  camis. 
keming-stockt,  n.  [<  *keming  (a  form  of  chim- 
ney !)  + stock.]  The  hack  of  a chimney-grate. 
He  fell  backward  into  the  fyre, 

And  brake  his  head  on  the  kerning -stock. 

W yf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  120). 

kemp1  (kemp),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  camp1  (after 
kem p1,  n.):  see  camp1,  v .]  To  strive  or  con- 
tend in  any  way;  strive  for  victory,  as  in  the 
quantity  of  work  done  by  reapers  in  the  har- 
vest-field. [Scotch  and  old  Eng.] 

There  es  no  kynge  undire  Criste  may  kempe  with  hym 
one ! 

He  wille  be  Alexander  ayre,  that  alle  the  erthe  lowttede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2634. 

kemp1  (kemp),  n.  [<  ME.  kempe,  < AS.  cempa 
(=  OFries.  kampa,  kempa  = Icel.  kempa  = Dan. 
kjcempe  = Sw.  kdmpe),  a warrior:  see  camp1,  v., 
and  champion1.]  If.  A champion;  a knight. 

“O  knigt,”  quath  the  king,  ‘‘what  kemp  is  that  ilke. 
That  wan  so  on  my  sone  is  he  so  dougti  ? ” 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3746. 

2.  The  act  of  striving  for  superiority  in  any 
*way.  [Scotch.] 

kemp2  (kemp),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  kempe,  campe, 
shaggy,  rough.]  I.t  a.  Shaggy;  rough. 

Lik  a griffoun  lokede  he  ahoute 
With  kempe  [var.  kemped)  heres  on  his  browes  stoute. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  d ale,  1. 1276. 

II.  n.  Coarse  hair  which  is  closely  mingled 
with  the  finer  hair  or  wool,  and  has  to  he  sep- 
arated from  it  before  the  manufacturing  of  fine 
goods,  especially  in  goat’s  hair  of  choice  and 
expensive  kind. 

An  element  in  all  bad-bred  wool  is  the  presence  of  hemps, 
a.  small  white  hair,  which  is  very  brittle  and  which  will 
not  take  any  dye.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  976. 

Also  kempty. 

kernp3t  (kemp),  n.  [<  ME.  kempe,  an  eel;  prob. 
a particular  use,  as  also  in  def.  2,  of  kemp,  a 
champion:  see  kemp1,  n.]  1.  An  eel.  Prompt. 

Parv.,  p.  270;  Palsgrave,  1530. — 2.  A hoar. 
kemp4  (kemp),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  karnpar  and  kampe- 
grds.]  The  ribwort-plantain,  Plantago  lanceo- 
lata,  more  especially  the  stalk  and  spike ; also, 
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the  common  plantain,  Plantago  major,  and  per- 
haps P.  media — Sea-kemp,  Plantago  maritima,  the 
sea-plantain.  [Scotch.] 

kemper  (kem'per),  n.  [=  D.  kamper  = MLG. 
kemper  — G.  kdmpfer  = Dan.  kcemper;  as  kemp1, 
v.,  + -er1.]  One  who  kemps,  or  strives  for  su- 
periority; specifically,  one  striving  to  complete 
the  largest  amount  of  work.  [Scotch.] 

Mark,  I see  nought  to  hinder  you  and  me  from  helping 
to  give  a hot  brow  to  this  bevy  of  notable  kempers. 

Blackwood’s  Mag.,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  401. 

kempery-mant  (kem'per-i-man),  n.  [Appar. 
meant  for  kemping-man,(.  kemping  (Sc.  kempin), 
verbal  n.  of  Tcemp1,^.]  A champion;  a fighter. 
Up  then  rose  the  kemperye  men, 

And  loud  they  gan  to  crye  : 

Ah ! Iraytors,  yee  have  slayne  our  king. 

And  therefore  yee  shall  dye. 

King  Estmere  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  170). 

I only  want  an  excuse  like  that  for  turning  kempery- 
man  — knight-errant,  as  those  Norman  puppies  call  it. 

Kingsley,  Hereward,  i. 

kemple  (kem'pl),  w.  [Origin  obscure.]  A Scot- 
tish weight  of  straw,  from  14  to  16  stone  tron. 
kemps  (kemps),  n.  pi.  [PL  of  kemp1.]  A chil- 
dren’s game  in  which  plantain-stems  are  the 
weapons,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  strike 
off  the  head.  Compare  cocks.  [Scotch.] 
kempstert.  »■  See  kembster. 
kernptt  (kempt).  A past  participle  of  kemb. 
kempty  (kemp'ti),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  kemp2. 
kemset,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  camis. 
kemstert,  »•  See  kembster. 
kemstockt,  «.  [Var.  of  capstock.]  A capstan. 
Pan  urge  took  two  great  cables  of  the  ship,  and  tied  them 
to  the  kemstock  or  capstan  which  was  on  the  deck  towards 
^the  hatches.  Urquhart , tr.  of  Rabelais,  iL  25. 

ken1  (ken),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  kenned , ppr.  ken- 
ning. [(«)  < ME.  kennen , show,  declare,  teach, 

< AS.  cennan , cause  to  know,  = OFries.  kannay 
kenna  = OS.  kennian  (in  comp,  ani-kennian ), 
cause  to  know,  = D.  kennen  = OHG.  kennany 
*chennan  (in  comp,  ar-,  bi-y  in-kennan ),  MHG.  G. 
kennen  = Icel.  kenna  = Sw.  karma  = Dan.  kjendey 
know,  = Goth.  kannjany  also  in  comp,  ns-kann- 
jany  cause  to  know;  ( b ) < ME.  kennen , know,  < 
Icel.  kenna , know  (above) ; an  orig.  causal  verb, 

< AS.  (etc.)  ennnan , ind.  canny  know:  see  con1.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  show;  declare;  teach;  point 
out;  tell. 

Y loued  not  hem  that  me  good  kende, 

I castide  me  no  thing  to  be  in  that  meen, 

To  loue  myn  enemyes  y wolde  not  entende. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  199. 
“For  thi  mekenesse,  man,”  quod  she,  “and  for  thi  mylde 
speche, 

I shal  kenne  the  to  my  cosyn  that  Clergye  is  hoten.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  148. 

2.  To  see ; descry ; recognize.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic.] 

After  many  dayes  sayling,  they  kenned  land  afarre  off, 
whereunto  the  Pilots  directed  the  ships. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  245. 
The  shepheardes  swayne  you  kannot  wel  ken. 

But  it  be  by  his  pryde,  from  other  men. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
None  but  a spirit’s  eye 
Might  ken  that  rolling  orb. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  ii. 

3f.  To  lie  within  sight  of ; have  a view  of. 

Pliny  called  a place  in  Picardy  Portum  Morinorum  Brl- 
tannicum  : that  is,  The  British  haven  or  port  of  the  Mo- 
rines,  either  for  that  they  tooke  ship  there  to  passe  over 
into  Britain,  or  because  it  kenned  Britaine  over  against  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sea. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  221. 

4.  To  know;  understand;  take  cognizance  of. 
[Archaic  or  Scotch.] 

By  this  mater  I meane  what  myscliefe  befell, 

There  no  cause  was  to  ken  but  vnkynd  wordes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1452. 
Wit  and  hus  wif  wissed  me  to  hym, 

To  kenne  and  to  knowe  kyndliche  Dowel. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  141. 
Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I ken  the  wight ; he  is  of  substance  good. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3, 40. 

5.  In  Scots  law,  to  acknowledge  or  recognize 
by  a judicial  act:  as,  to  ten  a widow  to  her 
terce  (that  is,  to  recognize  or  decree  by  a ju- 
dicial act  the  right  of  a widow  to  the  life-rent 
of  her  share  of  her  deceased  husband’s  lands). 
See  terce. 

II.  t intrans.  To  look  around;  gain  knowledge 
by  sight;  discern. 

At  once,  and  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  59. 

ken1  (kep),  n.  [<  ken1,  v.]  Cognizance ; physi- 
cal or  intellectual  view;  especially,  reach  of 
sight  or  knowledge. 
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Let  this  suffice,  that  they  are  safely  come  within  a ken 
of  Dover.  Kyly,  Euphues. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men. 

Scott.,  Marmion,  iv.,  Int. 
Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

Keats,  Sonnet  on  Chapman’s  Homer. 

ken2t  (ken),  v.  [<  ME.  Tcennen,  < AS.  cennan  = OS. 
kcnnian  = OFIG.  *hennan,  *chennan  (in  comp. 
gi-chennan),  beget,  bring  forth;  causal  of  a 
primitive  verb  found  in  Teut.  only  in  deriva- 
tive, = L.  root  of  gigncre  (OL.  genere),  beget, 
genus , kind,  race,  family,  = Gr.  root  of  ylyveaOat, 
yeveabai,  be  born,  become,  be,  = Skt.  V jan,  be- 
get, intr.  be  born:  see  kin1,  kind1,  kincfi,  kindle !, 
etc.,  and  genus,  gender,  generate,  -gen,  -genous, 
genu,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  beget;  bring  forth. 

II.  intrans.  To  breed ; hatch  out. 

With  hir  corps  keuereth  hem  [eggs]  till  that  they  kenne, 
And  ifostrith  and  ifodith  till  ifedris  schewe 
And  cotis  of  kynde  hem  keuere  all  aboute. 

Jiichard  the  liedeless,  iii.  51. 

ken3  (ken),  n.  pi.  A dialectal  variant  of  lane l, 
plural  of  cowl.  Balliwell. 
ken1  (ken),  n.  [Cf.  kern2.]  A churn.  Balli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

ken5  (ken),  n.  [Perhaps  an  abbr.  of  kennel1.] 
A place  where  low  or  disreputable  characters 
lodge  or  meet:  as,  a padding-fcea  (a  lodging- 
house  for  tramps) ; a sporting-A:e».  [Slang, 
Eng.] 

ken‘>  (ken),  n.  [Jap.,  < Chin.  Men,  q.  v.]  In 
Japan,  a prefecture,  governed  by  a kenrei. 
There  are  3 fu,  43  ken,  and  2 special  admin- 
istrative dominions  (Hokkaido  and  Formosa). 
ken7  (ken),  ?j.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  71|  English  inches, 
kench  (kench),  n.  [Also  Icinch;  a var.  of  canch : 
see  canch.]  1.  Same  as  canch. — 2.  A box  or 
bin  for  use  in  salting  fish  or  skins. 

The  [seal-]skins  are  all  taken  to  the  salt-houses,  and  are 
Baited  in  kenches,  or  square  bins. 

C.  M.  Scamman , Marine  Mammals,  p.  161. 

The  salt-house  is  a large,  barn-like  frame  structure,  so 
built  as  to  afford  one  third  of  its  width  in  the  center,  from 
end  to  end,  clear  and  open  as  a passage-way,  while  on  each 
side  are  rows  of  stanchions  with  sliding  planks,  which  are 
taken  down  and  put  up  in  the  form  of  deep  bins,  or  boxes 
— kenches,  the  sealers  call  them. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  370. 

kench-cured  (kencb'kurd),  a.  Cured  with  dry 
salt:  said  of  fish,  in  distinction  irom  pickle-cured. 
kendal  (ken' dal),  n.  and  a.  [So  called  from  Ken- 
dal, a town  in  Westmoreland,  England,  where  it 
was  first  made.]  I.  n.  A coarse  woolen  cloth. 
Of  kendal  very  coarse  his  coat  was  made. 

Thynne,  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

He  [Henry  VIII.]  was  attended  by  twelve  noblemen,  all 
apparelled  in  short  coats  of  Kentish  kendal,  with  hoods 
and  hosen  of  the  same.  Strutt , Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  457. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  the  woolen 
cloth  called  kendal. 

A kendal  coat  in  summer,  and  a frieze  coat  in  winter. 

Stafford  (1581). 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my 
hack  and  let  drive  at  me.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  246. 

Kendall’s  case.  Sec  cast:'. 

kenet,  a.  and  adv.  Middle  English  form  of  keen1. 

.kenebowet,  n.  Same  as  kimbo.  See  akimbo. 

Kenilworth  ivy.  See  ivy1. 

kenk  (kengk),  n.  Same  as  kink1. 

Kennedia  (ke-ne'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ventenat, 
1804),  named  after  Mr.  Kennedy,  a gardener  of 
Hammersmith  near  London.]  A genus  of  per- 
ennial leguminous  herbs,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Phaseoleee,  or  bean  family,  most  nearly  related 
to  Bardenbergia,  but  differing  from  it  in  the 
more  showy  red  or  purple  flowers  and  longer 
keel  (relatively  to  the  wings).  There  are  about  12 
species  of  this  genus,  all  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
many  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  showy  flowers,  under 
the  name  of  bean-ffower,  but  are  more  or  less  confounded 
by  florists  with  Hardenbergiar.  K.  rubicunda,  the  red 
bean-flower,  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen  in  conser- 
vatories of  England  and  the  United  States.  Numerous 
leaf-impressions  found  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Bohemia, 
Croatia,  and  Carinthia  have  been  referred  with  confidence 
to  this  genus  by  competent  specialists,  and  four  fossil  spe- 
cies are  described. 

Kennedies  (ken-e-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham,  1838),  < Kennedia  + -etc.]  A subtribe  of 
leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe  Phaseolcse,  em- 
bracing, in  the  systems  of  Endlicher  and  Lind- 
ley,  the  genera  Kennedia,  Bardenbergia,  etc. 
Erroneously  written  Kennedyese,  following  an 
^inadmissible  emendation  of  the  genus  name. 
kennel1  (ken'el),  n.  [<  ME.  kenel,  kenell,  < AF. 
*lcenil,  OF.  chenil  = It.  canile,  < ML.  canile,  a ken- 
nel, a house  for  a dog,  < L.  earns,  a dog,  + -He,  a 
suffix  denoting  a place  where  animals  are  kept, 
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as  in  ovile,  sheepfold,  bovile,  bubile,  an  ox-stall, 
etc.:  see  cams,  canine,  and  of.  kennet1.]  1.  A 
house  or  cot  for  a dog,  or  for  a pack  of  hounds. 

Truth's  a dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whipped  out. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4, 124. 

2.  A pack  of  hounds ; a collection  of  dogs  of 
any  breed  or  of  different  breeds. 

A little  herd  of  England’s  timorous  deer, 

Mazed  with  a yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2,  47. 

3.  The  hole  of  a fox  or  other  beast ; a haunt. 
kennel1  (ken'el),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  kenneled  or 

kennelled , ppr.  kenneling  or  kennelling . [<  ken- 

nel1, «.]  I.  intrans . To  lodge  or  dwell  in  a 
kennel,  or  in  the  manner  of  a dog  or  a fox. 

Who’d  . . . 

Kennel  with  his  dogs,  that  had  a prince 

Like  this  young  Pennyboy  to  sojourn  with ! 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

Look  you ! hereabout  it  was  that  she  [the  otter]  ken- 
neled. I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  60. 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a hollow  tree.  Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

II.  trans.  To  keep  or  confine  in  a kennel. 
kennel2t  (ken'el),  n.  [<  ME.  canel , < OF.  canel , 
assibilated  chan  el,  > ME.  chanel , E.  channel:  see 
channel 1 (and  canal1),  of  which  kennel 2 is  a dou- 
blet.] A little  canal  or  channel;  specifically, 
the  drainage-channel  of  a street ; a gutter. 

If  anye  of  them  happen  to  be  iustled  downe  by  a post, 
. . . and  so  reeles  them  into  the  kennell,  who  takes  them 
vp  or  leades  them  home  ? Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  26. 

The  next  rain  wash’d  it  [the  street- dust]  quite  away,  so 
that  the  pavement  and  even  the  kennel  were  perfectly 
clean.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  I.  303. 

Most  of  these  Essays  have  been  regularly  reprinted 
twice  or  thrice  a year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through 
the  kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation. 

Goldsmith,  Essays,  Pref. 

kennel-coal  (ken'el-kol),  n.  See  cannel-coal. 
kennel-rakerf  (ken 'el -ranker),  n.  One  who 
rakes  gutters ; a low  fellow. 

Give  your  petitions 

In  seemly  sort,  and  keep  your  hat  off  decently, 

A fine  periphrasis  of  a lcennel-raker. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  The  Prophetess,  iii.  1. 

You  did  not  love  cruelty,  you  kennel-raker,  you  gibbet- 
carrier  ! Arbuthnot,  Miscellaneous  Works  (ed.  1751),  I.  49. 

kennet1!,  n.  [<  ME.  lcenet,  kenit,  < AF.  kenet, 
dim.  of  ken,  OF.  chen,  F.  cliien  = Pg.  cao  = It. 
cane,  < L.  cants,  a dog:  see  canis,  canine.]  A 
small  dog  of  some  particular  breed. 

A kenet  kryes  therof,  the  hunt  on  hym  calles. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1701. 
My  lord  hadde  a kenet  fel, 

That  he  loved  swyth  wel. 

Seven  Sages  (ed.  Wright),  1.  1762. 

kennet2f,  n.  [Prob.  < ONF.  *canette  = OF. 
chenette. ] A kind  of  gray  cloth. 
kenning1  (ken'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  kenning  = Dan. 
kjending , verbal  n.  of  ken1,  v.~\  If.  Sight ; view ; 
especially,  a distant  view  at  sea. 

Nawther  company  by  course  hade  kennyng  of  other, 
But  past  to  there  purpos  & no  prise  made, 

And  sailet  vpon  syde  vnto  sere  costys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2837. 

2f.  Range  or  extent  of  vision,  especially  at 
sea;  hence,  a marine  measure  of  about  twenty 
miles. 

“ Scylley  is  a kennyng,  that  is  to  say,  about  xx.  miles 
from  the  very  Westeste  pointe  of  Cornewaulle.',  Itin. 
iii.  f.  6.  Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  256. 

Thre  kennynges  ferre  on  the  see,  that  is,  one  and  twenty 
leghes  ferre.  Prose  Romance  of  Melusine , fol.  61. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a kenning, 
thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land. 

Bacon. 

3.  As  little  as  one  can  recognize  or  discrimi- 
nate ; a small  portion ; a little : as,  put  in  a ken- 
ning of  salt.  [Scotch.] 

Though  they  may  gang  a kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Bums,  To  the  Unco  Guid. 
kenning2t,  n.  [<  ken 2 + -ing1.’]  The  cicatricula 
or  tread  of  an  egg.  Also  kinning . 

There  is  found  in  the  top  or  sharper  end  of  an  egge, 
within  the  shell,  a certaine  round  knot  resembling  a drop 
or  a navill  rising  above  the  rest,  which  they  call  a kin- 
ning. Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  x.  52. 

keno  (ke'no),  n.  [Also  spelled  kino;  origin  ob- 
scure.] The  children's  game  of  lotto,  adapted 
to  gambling  purposes.  Balls  numbered  from  1 to  99 
are  placed  in  a ‘ goose, ' or  wooden  globe  swinging  on  its 
axis,  so  that  the  balls  can  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  between 
the  drawing  of  each.  The  roller  calls  each  number  as  it 
comes  out.  The  players  purchase  cards,  upon  which 
there  are  four  rows  of  five  numbers  each,  and  as  the  num- 
bers on  the  card  are  called  they  are  covered.  The  first  one 
getting  five  in  a row  shouts  “Keno  1”  and  receives  all  the 
money  paid  by  the  others,  minus  the  ten  per  cent,  taken 
by  the  bank. 

kenogenesis  (ken-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  naivdq, 
new,  recent,  + yeveaig,  generation.]  Vitiated 
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evolution,  as  distinguished  from  hereditary 
evolution ; ontogenesis  modified  by  adapta- 
tion, and  therefore  not  true  to  its  type  ; that 
development  of  an  individual  germ  which  does 
not  truly  epitomize  and  repeat  the  phyloge- 
netic evolution  of  its  race  or  stock : the  opposite 
of  palingenesis.  See  hiogeny.  Also  kenogeny, 
csenogenesis , cenogenesis , kainogenesis. 

The  ontogenetic  recapitulation  of  the  phylogeny  is  the 
more  perfect  the  more  the  palingenetic  process  is  con- 
served by  heredity,  and  the  more  imperfect  in  proportion 
as  the  later  modified  evolution  ( kenogenesis ) is  introduced 
by  adaptation.  Haeckel,  quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  422. 

kenogenetic  (ken//o-tje-net'ik),  a.  [<  kenogene- 
sis, after  genetic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  keno- 
genesis.—Kenogenetic  process.  See  the  extract. 

The  term  kenogenetic  process  (or  vitiation  of  the  history 
of  the  germ)  is  applied  to  all  such  processes  in  germ-his- 
tory as  are  not  to  be  explained  by  heredity  from  primaeval 
parent-germs,  but  which  have  been  acquired  at  a later 
time  in  consequence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  germ  or  em- 
bryo form  to  special  conditions  of  evolution. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  10. 

kenogenetically  (ken'i'o-je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a kenogenetic  manner.  Baeckel. 
kenogeny  (ke-noj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  rcevi 5f,  empty, 
+ -yevua,  < -yevfc,  producing:  see  -genous.] 
Same  as  kenogenesis. 

kenosis  (ke-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nhuau;,  an 
emptying,  depletion,  in  theological  use  with 
ref.  to  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  ‘*  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  . . . emptied  himself  (eavrov  ktdvoce),  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a servant”  (revised  version); 
< ksvovv,  make  empty,  < kcv6c,  empty.]  In  tlieol., 
the  self-limitation  and  self-renunciation  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  incarnation. 

Some  restrict  the  kenosis  to  the  laying  aside  of  the  di- 
vine form  of  existence,  or  divine  dignity  and  glory ; others 
strain  it  in  different  degrees,  even  to  a partial  or  entire 
emptying  of  the  divine  essence  out  of  himself,  so  that  the 
inner  trinitarian  process  between  Father  and  Son,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  through  the  Son,  were  partially 
or  wholly  suspended  during  his  earthly  life. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  § 142,  8. 

kenotic  (ke-not'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  nevurtKig,  per- 
taining to  emptying,  < tdvoxng,  emptying:  see 
kenosis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kenosis. 

Instead  of  raising  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  the  modern 
Kenotic  theory  lowers  the  infinite  to  the  finite. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  110. 

kenoticist  (ke-not'i-sist),  n.  [<  kenotic  + -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  theory  of  the  kenosis. 

The  Chalcedonian  Christology  has  been  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  criticism  in  Germany  by  Schleiermacher,  Baur, 
Dorner,  Rothe,  and  the  modern  Kenoticists. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  67. 
kenspack  (ken'spak),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  ken- 
speck,  kenspeckle. 

kenspeck  (ken'spek),  a.  and  n.  [Also  ken- 
spack; more  commonly  kenspeclclc,  q.  v.;  < IceL 
kennispeki,  the  faculty  of  recognition,  < kenni,  a 
mark  (cf.  G.  kennzeichen) , < kenna,  know,  rec- 
ognize, ken,  + spelci,  wisdom,  < spakr,  wise.] 
I.  a.  Known  by  marks;  strongly  marked  or 
conspicuous;  readily  recognizable.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  Homeric  text  is  . . certainly  kenspeck,  to  use  a 
good  old  English  word— that  is  to  say,  recognizable ; you 
challenge  it  for  Homer's  whenever  you  see  it. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

II.  n.  A thing  known  by  some  striking 
mark  or  peculiarity.  E.  D.  D. 

kenspeckle  (ken'spek-1),  a.  [E.  dial,  also  ken- 
speckled;  in  pop.  apprehension  “speckled  or 
marked  so  as  to  be  conspicuous ” (Halliwell): 
see  kenspeck. ] Same  as  kenspeck , and  the  more 
common  form.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Eng.  Man.  What  kind  of  a Woman  is  it  you  enquire  af- 
ter? 

Gib.  Geud  troth,  she’s  no  Kenspeckle,  she’s  aw  in  aClowd 
[she  had  a Spanish  veil  over  her]. 

Mr 8.  Centlivre,  The  Wonder,  iii. 
I grant  ye  his  face  is  kenspeckle, 

That  the  white  o’  his  e’e  is  turn’d  out. 

Nicol , Poems,  II.  157. 

It  is  a kenspeckle  hoof-mark,  for  the  shoe  was  made  by 
old  Eckie  of  Caunobie — I would  swear  to  the  curve  of  the 
cawker.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxxiv. 

kent1  (kent),  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  cant1,  n., 
taken  in  sense  of  ‘ that  which  cants  or  tilts see 
cant1,  v.  and  ».]  1.  A long  staff  used  by  shep- 

herds for  leaping  over  ditches  and  brooks ; a 
rough  walking-stick ; a pole.  [Scotch.] 

A better  lad  ne’er  lean’d  out  o’er  a kent. 

Bamsay,  Ricliy  and  Sandy. 

He  bade  me  fling  doun  my  kent,  and  sae  me  and  my 
mither  yielded  oursells  prisoners. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xiv. 

He  carried  a long  pole  or  kent,  like  the  alpenstock,  tol- 
erably polished,  with  a turned  top  on  it,  on  which  he 
rested.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  1st  ser.,  p.  424. 
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2.  See  the  extract. 

A band  of  fat  . . . is  left  round  the  neck  [of  the  whale], 
called  the  kent,  to  which  hooks  and  ropes  are  attached  for 
the  purpose  of  shifting  round  the  carcass. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  451. 

kent1  (kent),  v.  [<  kent1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
propel,  as  a boat,  by  pushing  with  a kent  or  long 
pole  against  the  bottom  of  a river;  punt. 
[Scotch.]  — 2.  To  tilt  or  turn  over  (a  whale)  by 
means  of  a hook  and  tackle  inserted  into  the 
kent. 

II.  intrans.  To  propel  a boat  by  pushing  it 
with  a kent. 

“They  will  row  very  slow,”  said  the  page,  “or  feat  where 
depth  permits,  to  avoid  noise."  Scott,  Abbot,  xxxv. 

kent2  (kent).  A dialectal  preterit  of  ken1. 
[Scotch.] 

kentalt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  quintal. 

I giue  this  Iewell  to  thee,  richly  worth 
A kentall,  or  an  hundreth-waight  of  gold. 
Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  (Works,  1873, 1.  5). 

Kent  bugle  (kent  bii'gl).  [So  called  after  the 
Duke  of  Kent. ] Same  as  key-bugle. 

Kentia  (ken'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Blume,  1836), 
named  after  Miss  Kent,  author  of  “Sylvan 
Sketches,”  London,  1825.]  An  untenable 
name  for  Hedyscepe,  a genus  of  feather-palms 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Areceee,  formerly  in- 
cluding a number  of  the  finest  palms  of’ that 
tribe  which  have  latterly  been  referred  to  va- 
rious other  genera,  as  Areca,  Hydriastele,  Nenga, 
Clinostigma,  and  Howea.  There  are  10  species,  main- 
ly  of  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Zealand,  charac- 
terized by  pointed  leaf-segments  and  sharply  four-angled 
branches  of  the  spadix.  Hedyscepe  Canterburyana  at- 
tains a height  of  30  feet,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

Kentish  (ken ' tish),  a.  [<  ME.  Kentish , < AS. 
Centisc , < Cent,  Ccent  (L.  Cantium ),  Kent.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Kent,  the  southeasternmost 
county  of  England. 

The  Citizens  and  East  Kentish  men  coming  to  compo- 
sition with  them  [the  DanesJ  for  three  thousand  pound, 
they  departed  thence  to  the  lie  of  W ight. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
Kentish  balsam,  the  herb  Mercurialis  perennis,  dog’s- 
mercury,  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  garden -bal- 
sam. [Eng.]— Kentish  crow,  the  hooded  crow,  Corvus 
cornix. — Kentish  fire,  (a)  The  continuous  cheering  com- 
mon at  the  Protestant  meetings  held  in  Kent  in  1828  and 
1829,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  passing  of  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  Bill.  ( b ) The  shouting  practised  by  Orangemen 
at  political  meetings,  in  derision  of  Roman  Catholics. 
[Eng.  1 — Kentish  glory,  a beautiful  moth,  Endromis  ver- 
sicolora,  of  an  orange-brown  color  with  black  and  white 
markings,  expanding  about  inches : the  only  British 
representative  of  the  group  to  which  it  pertains.  The 
larva  is  very  pale  green,  and  is  found  feeding  on  birch  , 
late  in  the  summer;  the  moth  appears  in  April. — Kent- 
ish plover.  See  plover.— Kentish  rag,  in  geol.,  a dark- 
colored,  tough,  highly  fossiliferous,  arenaceous  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Greensand.  It  occurs  at  Hythe 
and  other  places  in  Kent,  England,  and  from  its  durabil- 
ity is  much  valued  for  building.  — Kentish  tern,  Sterna 
cantiaca.  See  tern. 

kentlet  (ken'tl),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  quin- 

irtal. 

kentledge  (kent'lej),  n.  [Appar.  < *kent,  var. 
of  cant1  (see  kent1),  + /e(ig>e(a  thing  laid  down).] 
Naut.,  pig-iron  laid  in  the  hold  of  a ship  for  bal- 
last. Also  kintledge. 

kentrolite  (ken'tro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ktvrpov,  point, 
center,  + Xtdog,  stone.]  A rare  silicate  of  lead 
and  manganese  occurring  in  southern  Chili  in 
acutely  terminated  crystals,  also  in  sheaf-like 
aggregates : also  found  in  Sweden. 
Kentuckian  (ken-tuk'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ken- 
tucky (see  def.)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Kentucky,  one  of  the  southern  U nited  States, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  blue-grass.  See  blue-grass. 
Kentucky  warbler.  See  warbler. 

Keokuk  limestone.  See  limestone. 
keora-oil  (ke-6'ra-oil),  n.  [Hindi  keora  (the 
plant)  + E.  oil.]  A volatile  oil  distilled  from 
the  bracts  of  the  fragrant  screw-pine,  Pan- 
danus  tectorius.  Also  ketgee-oil. 
keout  (ke-out'  or  kyout),  n.  [Perhaps  imita- 
tive.] A mongrel  cur.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kep  (kep),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  < ME.  keppen,  a var.  of 
kippen,  E.  kip1,  partly  confused  with  kepen,  E. 
keep:  see  kip1  and  keep.]  1.  To  meet,  either  in 
a hostile  or  a friendly  way,  or  accidentally. 

His  bataillis  he  arayit  then ; 

And  stud  arayit  in  bataill, 

To  kep  them  gif  they  wald  assaile. 

Barbour  MS.,  xiv.  158, 197.  (Jamieson.) 
2.  To  catch,  as  something  in  the  act  of  passing 
through  the  air,  falling,  or  dropping;  intercept. 
But  ye’le  come  to  my  bower,  Willie, 

Just  as  the  sun  goes  down ; 

And  kep  me  in  your  arms  twa, 

And  latna  me  fa'  down. 

Birth  o/  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  171). 
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Mourn,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 

Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a tear. 

Burns,  Elegy  on  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

kepet,  v.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  keep. 
kephir,  n.  See  kefir  in  the  supplement, 
kepi  (kep'i),  n.  [F.  kepi ; < G.  dial,  kappi, 
dim.  of  kappe,  E.  cap.]  A kind  of  cap  first 
worn  hy  French  troops  in  Algeria,  and  since 
by  French  troops  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  institutions,  etc.  It  fits  close  to 
the  head,  and  has  a flat  circular  top,  inclined  toward  the 
front,  with  a flat  horizontal  vizor.  Its  different  uses  are 
marked  by  variations  of  style  and  ornamentation. 

The  head-dress  is  generally  ...  a smart  cap  like  the 
French  lcejri. 

IF.  H.  Russell  in  Times  (London),  May  14, 1861. 
She  wore  ...  an  officer's  ‘kepi.’ 

De  Mills,  Castle  in  Spain,  lvi. 

Keplerian  (kep-le'ri-an),  a.  [<  Kepler  (see 
def.)  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Johann 
Kepler,  the  German  astronomer  (1571-1630) ; 
propounded  by  Kepler : as,  Keplerian  doctrines ; 
Keplerian  laws.— Keplerian  function.  S ee  function. 
Kepler’s  laws.  See  law1. 

Kepler’s  problem.  See  problem. 
keps  (keps),  n.  A variant  of  keeps.  See  keeps 
and  cage-shuts. 

kept  (kept).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
keep. 

kert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  car2. 
keramic,  a.  See  ceramic. 
keramics,  n.  See  ceramics. 
keramidium  (ker-a-mid'i-um),  n.  See  cera- 
midium. 

Keramosphserinae  (ker/'Vmo-sfe-ri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Keramosphcera,  the  typical  genus,  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  Hiliolidw,  having  the 
test  spherical  and  composed  of  chamberlets  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  layers.  Also  Keramosphtc- 
rina,  as  a family  of  an  order  Miliolidea. 
kerargyrite  (ke-rar'ji-rit),  n.  See  cerargyrite. 
kerasirie  (ker'a-sin),  a.  See  cerasine. 
kerat-,  kerato-.  Same  as  cerat-,  cerato-,  with 
retention  of  the  Greek  k instead  of  the  usual 
and  regular  change  to  Latin  c. 
keratalgia  (ker-a-tal'ji-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepag 
(sepaT-),  horn,  + akyo f,  pain.]  Inpathol.,  pain 
in  the  cornea. 

keratoglobus  (ker//a-to-gl6,bus),  n.  [<  Gr.  tcepag 
( uspar -),  a horn,  + L.  globus,  ball.]  Inpathol., 
same  as  buphtlialmos. 

keratoscopy  (ker-a-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ntpaq 
(uepar-),  horn,  + moma,  < auoneiv,  view.]  In 
IcSurg.,  inspection  of  the  cornea, 
keratosis  (ker-a-to'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kcpag  ( separ -), 
horn,  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  disease  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  epidermis. 

keratto,  karatto  (ke-,  ka-rat'o),  n.  [W.  Ind.] 
The  West  Indian  Agave  Keratto  (which  see,  un- 
der Agave). 

Keraudrenia  (ker-a-dre'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (J. 
Gay,  1821),  named  after  Dr.  Keraudren,  surgeon 
in  the  French  navy,  and  naturalist.]  A genus 
of  choripetalous  shrubs  belonging  to  the  family 
Sterculiacese,  type  of  the  old  tribe  Kcraudrmiese, 
now  placed  in  the  tribe  Lasiopetalese,  but  dif- 
fering from  Lasiopetalum,  the  type  of  that 
tribe,  by  having  the  anther-cells  dehisce  longi- 
tudinally instead  of  opening  hy  pores  at  the 
apex,  and  from  other  genera  hy  its  enlarged 
colored  calyx  and  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The 
genua  embraces  7 species,  6 of  which  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  one  of  Madagascar.  These  plants  have  the 
general  aspect  of  Lasiopetalum. 

Keraudrenieae  (ke-ra-dre-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Steetz,  1846),  { Keraudrenia  + -cse.]  A sub- 
tribe of  the  Lasiopetalese,  formerly  included  in 
the  family  Malvacece,  based  on  the  genus  Ker- 
audrenia. 

keraulophon  (ke-ra'lo-fon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kc- 
paq,  a horn,+  av/.ag,  a pipe,  flute,  + <j>uvy,  voice, 
sound.]  In  organ-building,  a stop  having  met- 
al pipes  of  small  scale,  and  a thin,  somewhat 
reedy  tone. 

kerb  (kerb),  v.  and  n.  An  irregular  occasional 
spelling  of  curb,  v.,  4,  and  n.,  3. 

Mistaking  the  kerb  of  our  own  little  philologic  well  for 
the  far-olf  horizon  of  science.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  Pref. 

We  have  the  lady  (or  gentleman)  who  takes  her  (or  his) 
place  upon  the  herb  with  a guitar,  adorned  with  red  rib- 
bon, and  sings  a sentimental  song. 

IF.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  53. 

kerbstone,  n.  A form  of  curbstone. 
kerch  (kerch),  n.  [Also  curch;  < ME.  kerche ; 
abbr.  of  kerchief,  q.  v.]  An  abbreviated  form 
of  kerchief.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  scarlet  sae  red,  and  the  kerches  sae  white. 

And  your  bonny  locks  hangin’  down. 

Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  135). 
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kercher  (ker'cher),  n.  [Also  cliercher,  cureher; 
a corrupt  form  of  kerchief.  Cf.  liandkercher.] 

1.  A kerchief.  [Provincial.] 

He  became  like  a man  in  an  exstasie  and  trance,  and 
white  as  a lcercher.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  746. 

I bought  thee  lcerchers  to  thy  head 
That  were  wrought  fine  and  gallantly. 

Greensleeves  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  241). 

2.  An  animal’s  caul.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kerchert  (ker'clier),  v.  t.  [<  kcrclier , n.]  To 

dress  or  cover,  as  the  head,  with  a kercher. 

Pale  sickness  with  her  kerchered  head  up  wound. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Victory  in  Heaven. 

kerchief  (ker'chif),  n.  [<  ME.  kerchef,  kyrehefe , 
car  chef car  chief,  courchef,  lceverchef,  kever  chief, 
cover  chief,  koevercheff  OF.  covrechef,  couvrechef, 
cuevrecliief,  a kerchief,  < covrir , cover,  + chef, 
chief,  head:  see  covert  and  chief.  Hence  in  comp. 
handkerchief,  neckerchief  \ and  by  corruption  ker- 
cher, cureher,  by  abbreviation  kerch,  curch.']  1. 
A head-dress  composed  of  a simple  square  or 
oblong  piece  of  linen,  silk,  or  other  material, 
worn  folded,  tied,  pinned,  or  otherwise  fastened 
about  the  head,  or  more  or  less  loosely  attached, 
so  as  to  cover  or  drape  the  head  and  shoulders. 
Some  traces  of  its  early  form  and  use  still  survive  in  the 
costumes  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  especially  among 
the  country  people. 

Hire  lceverchef s ful  fyne  weren  of  grounde, 

I durste  swere  they  weygheden  ten  pounde, 

That  on  a Sonday  were  upon  hire  heed. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  453. 

2.  A similar  square  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk, 
worn  on  or  used  about  the  person  for  other 
purposes  than  covering  the  head.  Compare 
handkerchief,  neckerchief,  and  napkin. 

Every  man  had  a large  kerchief  folded  about  his  neck. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Maidens  wave 

Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy. 

Couper,  Task,  vi.  700. 
She  had  a clean  buff  kerchief  round  her  neck,  and  stuffed 
into  the  bosom  of  her  Sunday  woolen  gown  of  dark  blue. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xv. 
3f.  One  who  wears  a kerchief;  a woman. 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy ’d  of  what  they  love  the  best. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  245. 
Kerchief  of  pleasancet,  a kerchief  or  scarf  worn  as  a 
lady’s  favor  or  as  an  ornament;  a cointoise. 
kerchief  (ker'chif),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ker- 
chiefed, kerchieft,  ppr.  kerchief  ng.  [<  kerchief. \ 
n.]  To  attire  with  a kerchief;  hood. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career 
Till  civil  suited  Morn  appear, 

Not  trick’d  and  frounc’d  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kercheft  in  a comely  cloud, 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  125. 
Mrs.  Farebrother.  the  Vicar’s  white-haired  mother,  be- 
frilled  and  kerchiefed  with  dainty  cleanliness. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  302. 

kerchyt,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  kerch,  ker- 
chief. 

kerectomy  (ke-rek'to-mi),  n.  See  cerectomy. 
kerfif.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  carve1. 
kerf2  (kerf),  n.  [<  ME.  kerf,  kyrf,  < AS.  cyrf,  a 
cutting  (=  OFries.  kerf  = MD.  kerf,  kerve,  D. 
kerf  = MLG.  kerf,  kerve,  LG.  kerw,  karfe  = MHG. 
kerp,  kerbe,  G.  kerb,  kerbe,  kerb,  a notch,  dent, 
= Icel.  kjarf  a bundle,  kerfi,  a hunch),  < ceor- 
fan,  carve,  cut:  see  carve1.]  If.  A cut;  an  in- 
cision; a stroke  with  a weapon. 

“Kepe  the  cosyn,”  quoth  the  kyng,  “that  thou  on  Jcyrf 
set  te, 

& if  thou  redez  hym  ry3t,  redly  I trowe 
That  thou  schal  byden  the  bur  that  he  schal  hede  after.” 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  372. 

2.  A channel  or  cut  made  in  wood  by  a saw  or 
other  cutting-instrument. — 3.  In  a cloth-shear- 
ing machine,  the  wool  taken  off  in  one  passage 
through  the  cutter. — 4.  A layer  of  hay  or  turf. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 5f.  That  which  is  cut;  a cut- 
ting. 

Twine  every  kirf  aweywarde  from  the  grape. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

kerfed  (kerft),  a.  [<  kerf 2 4-  -ed2.]  Having 
kerfs  or  slits — Kerfed  beam.  See  beam. 
kerfing-machine  (ker'fing-ma-shen'1'),  n.  A 
sawing-machine  for  making  a series  of  small 
saw-cuts  in  a piece  of  wood,  the  kerfs  so  made 
allowing  the  wood  to  he  bent  without  break- 
ing. 

Kerguelen  cabbage.  See  Pringlea. 
kerion  (ke'ri-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  uypiov,  a cutaneous 
disease,  lit.  a honeycomb,  < sypdq,  wax : see 
cere.]  A suppurative  inflammation  of  the  hair- 
follicles  of  the  scalp. 

kerite  (ke'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ut jpdg,  wax,  + -ite2.] 
A kind  of  artificial  vulcanite  in  which  the 
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caoutchouc  is  replaced  by  asphaltum  or  tar, 
combined  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils, 
kerite- wire  (ke'rit-wir),  n.  In  teleg.,ynve  in- 
sulated by  a covering  of  kerite.  E.  D. 
kerl  (kerl),  n.  A variant  of  carl. 
kerlokf,  n.  A Middle  English  and  provincial 
*form  of  charlock. 

keriH.es  (ker'mez),  n.  [Formerly  also  ehermes;  < 
Ar.  Pers.  qirmiz,  kermes,  crimson : see  carmine 
and  crimson.']  1.  A red  dyestuff  consisting  of 
the  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of  one  or  two 
species  of  Coccus,  especially  C.  ilicis,  an  insect 
found  on  various  species  of  oak  in  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  bodies  are 
round,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a pea.  The  dye  is  more  per- 
manent but  less  brilliant  than  cochineal.  It  was  a favor- 
ite red  dye  before  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  and  some  of 
the  Oriental  reds  are  derived  from  it.  Also  called  allcermcs. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  Coccince  erected  by 
Targioni-Tozzetti.  They  are  of  globular  form,  often 
with  a slight  median  constriction,  frequently  highly  col- 
ored, and  of  quite  large  size.  But  few  species  are  known, 
mostly  living  upon  oaks. 

kermes-berry  (ker'mez-ber//i),  n.  The  kermes- 
iusect,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  upon  which  it  lived, 
kermesite  (ker'me-slt),  it.  [<  kermes  + -ite2.] 
Native  oxysulphid  of  antimony,  occurring  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  or  crystalline  aggregates, 
of  a cherry-red  color.  Also  called  antimony- 
blende  and  red  antimony. 
kermes-mineral  (ker'mez-min,/e-ral),  n.  Amor- 
phous antimony  trisulphide : so  called  from  its 
orange-red  color. 

kermes-oak  (ker'mez -ok),  n.  A dwarf  oak, 
Quercus  coccifera,  from  2 to  5 feet  high,  with 
evergreen  somewhat  spiny-toothed  leaves.  On 
it  lives  the  kermes-insect,  which  appears  like  a gall  upon 
its  twigs,  buds,  and  to  some  extent  leaves,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a flocky  substance. 

keriness,  kirmess,  kermis  (ker'mes,  -mis),  ». 
[=  Bohem.  karmesh  = Pol.  kiermasz  = Little 
Buss,  kermesh  = White  Buss,  kermash  = Buss, 
dial,  lcirmashu  = Lith.  kermoshius  (all  < G.),  < D. 
and  Flem.  kermis,  kerkmis,  MD.  kermisse,  kerck- 
misse  = MLG.  kerkmisse,  kerkenmisse,  kermisse  = 
MHG.  kirmesse,  G.  kirmes,  lcirmse,  kirms,  kermes, 
kirchmesse  = ODan.  kirkemesse  = E.  as  if  * church- 
mass , i.  e.  a church  festival,  a 1 church-ale  ’ (see 
church  and  mass1),  orig.  the  feast  of  dedication 
of  a church,  then  an  annual  fair  or  market.] 

1.  In  the  Low  Countries  and  in  French  Flan- 
ders, an  annual  fair  and  festival  of  a town  or 
commune,  characterized  by  feasting,  dancing, 
grotesque  processions,  target-shooting,  and 
other  forms  of  amusement,  which  at  one  time 
reached  a licentious  extravagance.  Thekermess 
was  originally,  and  is  still  in  many  places,  held  on  the 
feast-day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  place  or  of  its  princi- 
pal church,  with  religious  observances,  whence  the  name. 

The  painting  of  clowns,  the  representation  of  a Dutch 
Kermis,  the  brutal  sport  of  snick-or-snee,  and  a thousand 
other  things  of  this  mean  invention. 

Dryden , Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

2.  A kind  of  entertainment,  usually  given  for 
charitable  purposes,  in  which  the  costumes  and 
sports  of  the  Flemish  keriness  are  imitated. 
[Recent,  U.  S.] 

kern1  (kern),  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  cum  and  kirn;  a 
var.  of  corn1;  cf.  D.  kern  = OHG.  kerno,  cherno, 
MHG.  kerne,  kern,  G.  kern  = Icel.  kjarni  = Dan. 
kjerne  = Sw.  karna,  core,  kernel;  derivatives, 
like  E.  kernel,  which  has  another  suffix,  of  the 
orig.  noun,  AS.,  etc.,  corn:  see  corn1.  See  kern1, 
«.]  If.  A corn;  grain;  kernel.— 2.  [<  F. 
came,  “an  edge,  or  corner”  (Cotgrave) , < L. 
cardo,  hinge.]  In  printing,  that  part  of  a type 
which  projects  beyond  the  body  or  shank,  as 
in  the  Roman  letters  f and  j as  formerly  made 
and  some  italic  letters. — 3.  The  last  handful 
or  sheaf  of  grain  cut  down  at  the  close  of  the 
harvest.  Also  called  kern-cut.  [Scotch.  In 
this  sense  usually  spelled  kirn.] 

The  Cameronian  . . . reserved  several  handfuls  of  the 
fairest  and  straightest  corn  for  the  Harvest  kirn. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1321,  p.  400. 

4.  A harvest-home.  [Scotch.  In  this  sense 
usually  spelled  kirn.] 

They  get  the  jovial  ranting  kirns. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 
To  cry  the  kern,  in  harvesting,  to  cheer  and  hurrah  after 
the  last  handful  of  grain  is  cut  down.  [Scotch.  ] — To  win 
the  kern,  to  win  the  honor  of  cutting  down  the  last  hand- 
ful of  grain  in  the  field.  [Scotch.] 
kern1  (kern),  v.  [<  ME.  Icemen , kurnen,  curnen 
(=  G-.  Icornen , lcornen ),  form  corns  or  grains, 
sow  with  com,  < corn , a grain,  etc.:  see  kern1, 
n.,  and  corn1,  n.,  and  cf.  corn1,  v.]  I.f  intrans.  1 . 
To  form  corns  or  grains ; take  the  form  of  corns 
or  grains ; granulate ; harden,  as  com  in  ripen- 
ing ; set,  as  fruit  or  grain. 
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The  grene  corn  in  ssomer  ssolde  curne, 

To  foule  wormes  muche  del  the  eres  ganne  turne. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  490. 

An  ill  kerned  or  saued  Haruest  soone  eraptieth  their  old 
store.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  20. 

2.  To  granulate,  as  salt  by  evaporation. 

They  who  come  hither  to  lade  salt  take  it  up  as  it  kerns, 
and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the  weather 
breaks  in  anew.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1699. 

n.  trans.  If.  To  sow  with  corn. 

Perseyve  ge  and  lieere  ge  my  speclie,  wher  he  that  erith 
sclial  ere  al  day  for  to  sowe,  and  schal  he  kerne,  and  purge 
his  lond.  Wyclif,  MS.  Bodl.  277.  (Ualliwell. ) 

2f.  To  cause  to  granulate,  as  salt  by  evapora- 
tion. 

In  Haraia  of  Paria,  they  found  plentie  of  salt,  which  the 
Fore  man  in  Natures  shop,  and  her  chief e worke-man,  the 
Sunne,  turned  and  kerned  from  water  into  salt ; his  worke- 
house  for  this  businesse  was  a large  plaine  by  the  waters- 
side.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  828. 

’Tis  certain,  there  is  no  making  good  Salt  by  Fierce 
and  vehement  boiling,  as  is  used ; but  it  must  be  kerned 
either  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  as  in  France ; or  by  a full 
and  over- weighty  Brine,  as  at  Milthrope. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  147. 

3.  [See  kern1,  ».,  2.]  In  type-founding,  to  form 
with  a kern  or  projection,  as  a type  or  letter. 

kern2  (kern),  n.  and  v.  A dialectal  (unassibi- 
lated)  form  of  churn. 

kern3  (kern),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  quern. 

kern1  (kern),  n.  [Also  kerne,  and  formerly 
lcearn;  < ME.  kerne,  Ir.  ceatharnach  ( th  and  eh 
nearly  silent),  a soldier  (=  Gael,  ceathairneach, 
> E.  cateran,  q.  v.) ; ef.  cathfear,  a soldier,  < 
cath  (=  Gael,  cath  = W.  cad  = AS.  licathu),  bat- 
tle, 4-  fear  (=  L.  vir  = AS.  wer),  a man.]  1. 
Iu  tbe  ancient  militia  of  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  a light-armed  foot-soldier 
of  the  lowest  and  poorest  grade,  armed  with  a 
dart  or  skean : opposed  to  gallowglass,  a heavy- 
armed soldier.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  iu 
a collective  sense. 

Both  him  and  the  keame  also  (whom  onely  I tooke  to  be 
the  proper  Irish  souldiour)  can  I allowe. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  merciless  Macdonwald 
. . . from  the  western  isles 
Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 2, 13. 

Hence  — 2.  An  Irish  churl  or  boor;  by  exten- 
sion, any  ignoble  person ; a drudge ; a bumpkin. 

Some  barbarous  Out-law,  or  uncivill  Kerne. 

Hey  wood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

A bare  legged  Irish  kerne,  whose  only  clothing  is  his 
ragged  yellow  mantle,  and  the  unkempt  “glib”  of  hair, 
through  which  his  eyes  peer  out. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  191. 
She  whipped  the  maids  and  starved  the  kern, 

And  drove  away  the  poor.  Whittier,  Kathleen. 

3.  In  Eng.  law,  an  idle  person  or  vagabond. 

kern-baby  (kern'ba"bi),  n.  [<  kern1, 4,  + baby.] 
An  image  carried  before  reapers  at  their  har- 
vest-home. Tt  is  usually  decorated  with  blades  of  corn, 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  and  is  borne  to  and  from  the 
fields  on  the  last  day  of  the  reaping,  with  music  and  merry- 
making. Also  called  harvest-queen.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Not  half  a century  ago  they  used  every  where  [in  Nor- 
thumberland] to  dress  up  something  ...  at  the  end  of 
harvest,  which  was  called  a harvest  doll,  or  kern  baby. 

Quoted  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  II.  1162. 

kern-cnt  (kern'kut),  n.  Same  as  kern1,  3. 
[Scotch.] 

From  the  same  pin  depended  the  kirn  cut  of  corn,  curi- 
ously braided  and  adorned  with  ribbons. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  260. 

kern-dollie  (kem'dol"i),  n.  Same  as  kern-baby. 

*[Scotch.] 

kernel1  (ker'nel),  n.  [<  ME.  kirnel,  kyrnel,  < 
AS.  cyrnel,  a little  com  or  grain,  dim.  of  corn,  a 
corn  or  grain:  see  corn1.  Cf.  kern1.]  1.  The 
edible  substance  contained  in  tbe  shell  of  a 
nut  or  the  stone  of  a fruit. 

As  on  a walnot  with-oute  is  a bitter  barke. 

And  after  that  bitter  barke  (be  the  shell  aweye) 

Is  a Idrnelle  of  conforte.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  253. 

Hector  shall  have  a great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains  ; 'a  were  as  good  crack  a fusty  nut  with  no 
kernel.  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1,112. 

2.  Technically,  in  hot. : (a)  In  phanerogams, 
strictly,  the  whole  body  of  a seed  within  the 
coats,  namely,  the  embryo,  and,  when  present, 
the  albumen,  (b)  In  pyrenomyeetous  fungi,  in 
old  usage,  all  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pyrenocarp 
or  perithecium  within  the  firm  outer  wall,, 
consisting  of  asci,  often  with  paraphyses. — 3. 
A gramineous  seed  with  its  husk  or  integu- 
ment ; a grain  or  corn : as,  a kernel  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  maize : formerly  applied  also  to  the 
seed  of  the  apple  and  other  pulpy  fruits. 

The  coxcombs  of  our  days,  like  Aesop’s  cock,  had  rather 
have  a barley  kernel  wrapt  up  in  a ballet  than  they  will 
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dig  for  the  wealth  of  wit  in  any  ground  that  they  know 
not.  Nash  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  498). 

Proserpine  was  found  to  have  eaten  three  kernels  of  a 
pomegranate.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi. 

AVhat  is  left  of  you  seems  the  mere  husk  of  some  kernel 
that  has  been  stolen. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Reveries  of  a Bachelor. 
4.  The  bundle  of  fat  on  the  fore  shoulder : any 
swelling  or  knob  of  flesh. — 5.  Figuratively  — 

(a)  The  central  part  of  anything ; a mass  around 
which  other  matter  is  concreted;  a nucleus  in 
general. 

The  sanctuary  of  this  goddess  [Astarte]  had  formed  the 
kernel  of  every  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean  sea. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  xxxviii. 

The  castle  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  place. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  49. 

(b)  The  important  part  of  anything,  as  a matter 
in  discussion ; the  main  or  essential  point,  as 
opposed  to  matters  of  less  import;  the  core; 
the  gist : as,  to  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

“You  that  talk’d 

The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost  sad?” 

“O  trash,”  he  said,  “but  with  a kernel  in  it.” 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Waxing  kernels,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  particularly 
in  the  groin  of  a child  : so  called  because  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] 
kernel1  (ker'nel),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  kerneled 
or  kernelled , ppr.  kerneling  or  kernelling.  [< 
ME.  *kirnelen , kyrnellen;  < kernel 1,  w.]  To 
harden  or  ripen  into  kernels,  as  the  seeds  of 
plants. 

In  Staffordshire,  garden-rouncivals  sown  in  the  fields 
kernel  well,  and  yield  a good  increase. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

kernel2t  (ker'nel),  n.  [A  variant  of  camel , ul- 
timately of  crenel , crenelle.']  A battlement. 

The  cowntas  of  Crasyne  with  hir  clere  maydyns 

Knelis  downe  in  the  kyrnelles  thare  the  kyng  hovede. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3047. 
The  maydene,  whitt  als  lely-floure, 

Laye  in  a kirnelle  of  a towre. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  107.  ( HaXliweU .) 

kernel2t  (ker'nel),  v.  t.  [<  kernel 2,  n.]  To  crene- 
late. 

The  king  had  given  him  License  to  fortifie  and  kerncll 
his  mansion  house ; that  is  to  embatle  it. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  753. 

These  walls  are  kernelled  on  the  top. 

Archoeologia  (1775),  III.  202. 

kerneled,  kernelled  (ker'neld),  a.  [<  kernel1 
+ -ed2.]  Having  a kernel, 
kernelly,  a.  See  kernely. 
kernel-substance  (ker'nel-suiy'stans),  n.  The 
substance  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovum  or  sper- 
matozoon or  other  nucleated  cell;  nuclein, 
kemelwort  (ker'nel-wert),  n.  The  common  fig- 
wort,  Scrophularia  nodosa. 
kernely,  kernelly  (ker'nel-i),  a.  [<  kernel1  + 
-y1.]  Full  of  kernels ; containing  or  resembling 
kernels,  in  any  sense. 

Prohibitions  [were]  published  by  the  censors,  forbidding 
expressly  That  neither  the  leernellie  part  of  a bore’s  necke, 
nor  dormice,  and  other  smaller  matters  than  these  to  be 
spoken  of,  should  be  served  up  to  the  bourd  at  great 
feasts.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxvi.  1. 

kerning  (k6r'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  kern1,  v.] 
Corn-bearing.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kernish  (ker'nish),  a.  [<  kernA  + -isli1.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a kern  or  boor ; clown- 
ish. 

Ireland,  that  was  once  the  conquest  of  one  single  Earle 
with  his  privat  forces,  and  the  small  assistance  of  a petty 
Kernish  Prince.  Milton,  Church-Government,  L 7. 

kern-supper  (kern' supper),  n.  A rural  festiv- 
ity celebrating  the  end  of  the  reaping,  and 
forming  in  some  counties  a part  of  the  har- 
vest-home. Also  called  churn-supper.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  churn-supper  was  always  provided  when  all  was 
shorn,  but  the  mel-supper  after  all  was  got  in. 

Hone  8 Year  Book , p.  1066. 

kerolite  (ker'o-lit),  n.  See  cerolite. 
kerosene  (ker'o-sen),  n.  [Cf.  F.  kerosdne(<.  E.) ; 
irreg.  < Gr.  KTjpdq,  wax,  + -ene.]  A mixture  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons  distilled  from  petroleum, 
bituminous  shale,  etc.,  extensively  used  as  an 
illuminating  fluid  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
When  of  good  quality  it  is  nearly  colorless,  and  its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0.780,to  0.825.  Its  boiling-point  should 
be  above  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  and  the  point  at  which  it  evolves 
inflammable  vapor  (that  is,  its  “flashing-point")  65°  C. 
(149°  F.).  It  is  the  same  as,  or  very  closely  related  to,  the 
British  paraffin-oil.  Also  called  photogen,  mineral  oil,  and 
in  England  American  paraffin-oil.—  Kerosene  shale,  bi- 
tuminous shale;  any  shaly  rock  from  which  illuminating 
oil  has  been  or  may  be  profitably  obtained, 
kerret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  car-' . 

Kerria  (ker'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (De  Candolle,  1817), 
named  after  William  Kerr,  a British  gardener.] 
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A genus  of  rosaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Ker- 
riese,  characterized  by  small,  dry,  cartilaginous 
achenia,  and  large,  solitary,  peduncled  yellow 
flowers  terminating  the  branchlets.  They  are 
shrubs  with  long,  slender,  green  branches  and  thin,  lance- 
olate, acuminate,  coarsely  serrate  loaves.  There  is  only 
one  well-authenticated  species,  K.  Japonica,  native  of 
Japan,  but  cultivated  throughout  western  Europe  and  in 
America,  usually  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Corchorus 
J aponicus.  The  natural  form  with  five  sepals  and  petals  is 
rare,  the  usual  form  in  gardens  being  full-double. 

kerril  (ker'il),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A venomous  sea- 
snake  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  as  B.  nigrocincta 
of  Bengal. 

kerrite  (ker'It),  n.  [Named  after  W.  C.  Kerr, 
a State  geologist  of  North  Carolina.]  A kind  of 
vermiculite  from  Franklin,  North  Carolina, 
kerry  (ker'i),  ». ; pi.  kernes  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] A large  apron.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kerrymerry-bufft  (ker'i-mer-i-buf'),  Ji.  [Also 
kirimirie  buff;  appar.  < kerry  + merry  + buff 1, 
the  second  element  being  appar.  a humorous 
insertion,  to  rime  with  the  first.]  A kind  of 
stuff  of  which  jerkins  were  formerly  sometimes 
made.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  prover- 
bial, and  is  often  used  jocularly.  Halliwell. 

Tartaffola  [It.],  a swelling,  marke,  or  black  and  blue  of 
a blow  or  hurt.  Also,  a blow  giuen  with  ones  knuckles 
vpon  ones  head.  Also  a kirimirie  buff.  Florio. 

kerst,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cress.  See 
cress  and  curse‘s. 

kersantite  (ker'san-tit),  n.  [<  Eersanton,  a ham- 
let in  Brittany,  near  Brest,  + -iie2.]  A variety  of 
fine-grained  mieadiorite  which  occurs  in  dikes. 
It  contains  accessory  quartz  and  augite,  and  gen- 
erally some  calcite  of  secondary  origin, 
kerset,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  cress.  See 
cress  and  curse2. 

kersen  (ker'sn),  v.  t.  A dialectal  variant  of 
christen.  Middleton;  Beau,  ancl  FI. 
kersey  (ker'zi),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  car- 
sey,  carsaye ; said  to  be  so  called  from  Kersey, 
a village  near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  England, 
where  a woolen  trade  was  once  carried  on.  The 
D.  karsaai,  G-.  Dan.  kersei,  lcirsei,  Sw.  kersey,  F. 
carisee,  cariset,  carisel  — Sp.  It.  carisea,  kersey, 
are  then  from  E.  The  OF.  cresy  (Palsgrave), 
F.  creseau,  coarse  twilled  cloth,  is  appar.  unre- 
lated.] I.  n.  Acompactly  felted  woolen  cloth, 
with  a fine  nap  and  smooth  face  ; also,  a kind 
of  coarse  woolen  cloth  diagonally  ribbed  or 
twilled  with  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft.  Cloth 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  There  were  throughout  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  a coarse  and  a fine  quality,  and  the  finer  was 
dyed  in  various  colors. 

The  Sunne  when  he  is  at  his  hight  shineth  aswel  vpon 
course  carsie  as  cloth  of  tissue. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  443. 
By  various  Names  in  various  Counties  known, 

Yet  held  in  all  the  true  Surtout  alone : 

Be  thine  of  Kersey  firm,  though  small  the  Cost, 

Then  brave  unwet  the  Rain,  unchill’d  the  Frost. 

Gay , Trivia,  i.  59. 

Devon  kerseys,  woolen  cloths  made  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, and  famous  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

n.  a.  1.  Made  of  kersey-cloth. 

Others  you’ll  see  when  all  the  Town’s  afloat, 

Wrap’t  in  th’  embraces  of  a kersey  coat. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  192. 

Hence  — 2f.  Homespun;  homely. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express’d 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2,  413. 

kerseymere  (ker'zi-mer),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
cassimere,  simulating  kersey .]  Cassimere. 

A figure  . . . tall  and  physically  impressive,  even  in 
kid  and  kerseymere.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxix. 

kerseynette  (ker-zi-net'),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
cassinette , simulating  kersey.']  Cassinette. 
Kersmas  (kers'mas),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
Christmas.  Middleton. 

kerve  (kerv),  v.  If.  A Middle  English  form  of 
carved. — 2.  In  coal-muting.  S eekirve.  TNorth. 
Eng.] 

kerverf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  carver . 
kesart,  n.  A variant  of  kaiser1. 
kesh  (kesh),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  kex. 
keslop  (kes'lop),  n.  [Var.  of  cheslip,  ult.  of 
cheeselip,  q.  v.]  The  stomach  of  a calf  pre- 
pared for  rennet.  Also,  in  Scotland,  called 
keeslip . [Prov.  Eng.] 
kessef,  V.  A Middle  English  form  of  kiss. 
kestt.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  cast1. 
kestrel  (kes'trel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  kes- 
+tril , castrel,  kastrcl , kastril ; with  medial  t de- 
veloped between  s and  r,  < OF.  quercerelle , also 
written  cercerelle,  crescerellef  F.  crecerelle , a kes- 
trel: cf.  It.  tristarello  (Florio)  for  cristarello , 
dim.  of  quercelloy  a kestrel ; OF.  cercelle,  a teal, 
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F.  sa/rcelle , a teal,  F.  dial,  cristel , a kestrel;  Sp. 
cerceta , a kestrel;  all  < L.  querquedula,  a kind 
of  teal:  see  Querquedula.  The  forms  show  much 
variation,  due  in  part  to  different  manipulations 
of  the  dim.  ending.]  A common  European  fal- 
con, Falco  tinnunculus,  Tinnunculus  alaudorius , 
or  Cerchneis  tinnunculus , of  small  size  and  red- 
dish color.  The  body  is  12£  inches  long,  the  wing  9. 
The  bu  d is  brick-red  with  black  arrow-heads  on  the  back, 
the  under  parts  being  some  shade  of  buff,  fawn,  or  rufous, 
much  spotted  with  black,  and  the  head,  neck,  and  rump 
being  mostly  bluish-gray.  It  inhabits  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  builds  in  hol- 
low trees  and  in  cliffs,  or  in  nests  deserted  by  crows,  mag- 
pies, etc.,  and  feeds  on  mice,  small  birds,  and  insects.  The 
kestrel  may  be  recognized  by  its  habit  of  hovering  or  sus- 
taining itself  in  the  same  place  in  the  air  by  a rapid  motion 
of  the  wings,  always  with  its  head  to  the  wind  (whence 
the  names  stannel  and  windhover).  The  male  and  female 
differ  in  color,  ash-gray  prevailing  in  the  former  and  rusty 
brown  in  the  latter.  This  hawk  being  regarded  as  of  a 
mean  or  base  kind,  kestrel  was  formerly  often  used  as  an 
epithet  of  contempt.  The  term  is  extended  to  a number 
of  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Tinnunculus  or  Cerchneis. 
The  American  representatives  are  commonly  known  as 
sparrow -hawks.  See  cut  under  sparrow-hawk.  Also  called 
stannel  and  windhover. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A pleasing  vaine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  4. 
What  a cast  of  kestrils  are  these,  to  hawk  after  ladies 
thus!  B.Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

The  hobby  is  used  for  smaller  game,  for  daring  larks, 
and  stooping  at  quails.  The  kestrel  was  trained  for  the 
same  purposes.  Goldsmith,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  5. 

ket1  (ket),  n.  [<  Icel.  kjot  = Dan.  kjod  = Sw. 
kott,  flesh.]  Carrion;  filth.  [Scotch  and  North. 
Eng.] 

ket2  (ket),  n.  [Perhaps  otheruses  of  keP.]  1. 
A matted  hairy  fleece  of  wool.  [Scotch.] 

She  was  nae  get  o’  moorland  tips, 

Wi’  tawted  ket,  and  hairy  hips. 

Burns,  Poor  Mailie’s  Elegy. 

2.  The  couch-  or  quitch-grass,  Agropyron 
repens.  [Scotch.] 
ket3  (ket),  n.  Same  as  kat. 
ketch1  (kech),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  catch 1. 

I can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing  Ketches. 

Beaumont,  To  B.  Jonson. 

ketch2  (kech),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kits,  G.  kits,  kitz,  F. 
caiche,  quaiche  (<  E.);  nit.  (like  caique l,  which 
is  directly  < F.  caique  = It.  caicco)  < Turk,  qdiq, 
qaiq,  a boat,  skiff.]  A small,  strongly  built,  two- 
masted  vessel,  usually  of  from  100  to  250  tons 
burden,  but  sometimes  of  less.  Ketches  were  for- 
merly  much  used  as  bomb-vessels,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
rig  affording  ample  space  forward  of  the  mainmast  and  at 
the  greatest  beam.  See  bomb-ketch. 

Joseph  Grafton  set  sail  from  Salem,  the  2nd  day  in  the 
morning,  in  a ketch  of  about  forty  tons  (three  men  and  a 
boy  in  her).  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  400. 

A small  ketch  perished;  so  that  seven  ships  only  arrived 
in  Virginia.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  106. 

ketch3t  (keck),  n.  A variant  of  keecli. 

Thou  knotty -pated  fool ; thou  whoreson  obscene,  greasy 
tallow-fcetcA.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  253. 

ketchup,  n.  See  catchup. 

Present  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Thomas,  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  step  up  and  partake  of  a lamb  chop  and 
walnut  ketchup.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  x. 

ket-crow  (ket'kro),  n.  [<  ket 1 + crow.]  The 
carrion-crow.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
ketet,  a.  [ME.,  prob.<  Icel.  ka.tr,  merry,  cheer- 
ful, = Sw.  k&t  = Dan.  kaad,  wanton.]  Bold; 
eager;  alert;  lively;  cheerful;  wanton. 

Thou  komest  to  kourt  among  the  Icete  lordes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  330. 

keterin  (ket'er-in),  it.  A variant  of  cateran. 
ketgee-oil  (ket'je-oil),  n.  [<  Hind,  ketjee  + E. 
oil.]  Same  as  keora-oil. 
kethert,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  quotha,  as  used 
in  contempt. 

Hei,  hei ! handsom,  kelher!  sure  somebody  has  been 
rouling  him  in  the  rice  ; sirrah,  you  a spoil  d your  clothes. 

Unnatural  Mother  (1698). 

ketlingt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  kit- 
ling. 

ketlyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < Icete  + - ly 2.]  Quickly; 
eagerly. 

Than  that  comli  quen  ketli  vp  rises, 

Biddande  bisili  hire  bedes  buskes  to  hire  chapel. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3023. 

ketmia  (ket'mi-a),  it.  [NL.  (Adanson).]  If. 

[cap.]  A section  of  the  genus  Hibiscus. — 2.  A 
★plant  of  this  group,  as  bladder-ketmia. 
ketone  (ke'ton),  n.  [Ger.  keton  (Gmelin), 
pi.  ketone,  from  acetone.]  A compound  in 
which  the  carbonyl  group  CO  unites  two 
alcohol  radicals:  as,  methyl-ethyl  ketone, 
CH3.CO.C2H5.  They  are  usually  liquids  and  are 
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allied  to  the  aldehydes,  hut  differ  from  them  in  that  they 
do  not  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  are  converted 
into  secondary  alcohols  by  nascent  hydrogen,  and  by  fur- 
ther oxidation  are  decomposed.  The  ketones  are  also  called 
acetones,  but  this  term  should  be  reserved  for  dimethyl 
ketone. 

ketonic  (ke-ton'ik),  a.  [<  ketone  + -ic.]  Be- 
lated to  or  containing  a ketone Ketonic  acid, 

an  acid  containing  the  carbonyl  or  ketone  group  CO,  and 
having  the  properties  of  a ketone  as  well  as  of  an  acid, 
kett  (ket  ),  n.  See  ket2,  2. 
kettle1  (ket'l),  n.  [<  ME.  ketel,  ketyl , kettyl , also 
chetel,  < AS.  cetel,  cytel  = OS.  ketil  = OFries. 
ketel,  szetel , tsetel , tsietel  = D.  ketel  = OHG. 
chezil,  MHO.  kezzel,  G.  kessel  = Icel.  ketill  = Sw. 
kittel  = Dan.  kjedel  = Norw.  kjel,  kil  = Goth. 
katils,  a kettle;  cf.  Lith.  katilas  = Lett,  katls 
= OBulg.  kotel,  kotl,  a kettle ; with  -il,  -el,  < L. 
-in-,  < L.  catinus  (Sicilian  nartvov),  dim.  catil- 
lus , a deep  bowl,  a deep  vessel  for  cooking  or 
serving  np  food  (cf.  Gr.  Korv^og,  a cup).  From 
the  same  source  came  OHG.  kezzin,  chezzi, 
MHG.  kezzi,  a kettle,  = AS.  cete , glossed 
cacabus  ; Icel.  kati,  also  ketla , a small  ship.] 

1 . A vessel  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  other  metal, 
of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  used  for  boil- 
ing or  heating  water  and  other  liquids,  or  for 
cooking  vegetables,  etc.,  by  boiling.  Compare 
camp-kettle , tea-kettle. 

A kettle , slung 

Between  two  poles  upon  a stick  transverse, 
Receives  the  morsel.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  560. 

A few  weeks  ago  she  had  all  the  fruit  gathered,  all  the 
sugar  got  out,  all  the  brass  kettles  scoured  and  ready. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  288. 

2.  A tin  pail.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — 3f.  A kettle- 
drum. 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2,  286. 

4.  Figuratively,  a cavity  or  depression  suggest- 
ing the  interior  of  a kettle.  Specifically —(a)  A hole 
in  the  ground  in  deep  water,  in  which  carp  huddle  toge- 
ther during  winter  in  a kind  of  hibernation.  ( b ) In  geol., 
any  cavity,  large  or  small,  in  solid  rock  or  detrital  ma- 
terial, which  resembles  a kettle  in  form.  “The  kettle" 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  about  a mile  across  the  top  and 
1,600  feet  deep.  Small  cavities  worn  in  rock  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  a stone  in  a swift  current  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, varying  from  a few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  depth.  Cavities  of  this  kind  are  more  commonly 
known  as  pot-holes,  and  sometimes  as  giants'  kettles.  (See 
also  blocking-kettle.) 

kettle2  (ket'l),  n.  Same  as  kiddle 1 A kettle  of 

fish,  ox1  a pretty  kettle  of  fish,  a complicated  and  bun- 
gled affair;  an  awkward  mess.  | Kettle  in  this  phrase  is 
usually  plausibly  referred  to  kettle 2 — kidJlet , hut  as  used 
it  has  no  individual  significance.] 

“You  had  better  tell  your  uncle  with  my  compliments," 
said  Mr.  I ling  well,  “ that  he’ll  make  a kettle  of  fish  of  the 
whole  affair,  in  a way  he  doesn’t  expect,  unless  he  makes 
matters  square  with  me." 

J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Tenants  of  Mallory,  xxxvii. 

kettle3  (ltet'l),  v.  i.  A variant  of  kittle 2. 
kettle-bail  (ket'l-bal),  n.  A dredge  used  in 
taking  scallops,  having  the  blade  adjusted  to 
swing  in  the  eyes  of  the  arms  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  in  the  mud.  [Rhode  Island.] 
kettle-case  (ket'l-kas),  n.  The  Orchis  mascula, 
an  early  orchis  in  England.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kettle-de-benders.  See  Uttly-benders. 
kettle-dock  (ket'l-dok),  n.  One  of  various 
plants : (a)  Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobtea.  (b)  Wild 
chervil,  Anthriscus  sylvestris.  (c)  Butter-bur, 
Petasites  Petasites.  ( d ) Bitter  dock,  Bum  ex 

obtusifolius. 

kettledrum  (ket'1-drum),  ».  1.  A musical  in- 

strument used  in  military  hands  and  in  orches- 
tras, consisting  of  a hollow  brass  hemisphere 
from  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  over  which  is 
stretched  a head  of  parchment,  it  is  sounded  by 
blows  from  a soft-headed,  elastic  mallet  or  stick.  The 
pitch  of  the  tone  is  determined  by  various  devices  for 


Kettledrums. 


adjusting  the  tension  of  the  head.  In  orchestral  music 
two  or  more  kettledrums  (technically  called  timpani)  are 
employed,  tuned  at  different  pitches,  usually  at  the  tonic 
and  the  dominant  of  the  piece  to  be  performed.  As  the 
pitch  may  be  accurately  fixed,  kettledrums  are  much  used, 
in  conjunction  with  other  instruments,  for  emphasizing 
the  rhythm,  and  for  increasing  the  sonority  of  the  general 
effect.  They  are  also  much  used  in  short  solo  passages ; 
and  various  experiments  have  been  made,  with  extended 
and  elaborate  effects,  with  a large  number  of  drums. 


kettledrum 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  , Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4, 11. 

A few  notes  on  the  trumpet  mingled  with  the  occasional 
boom  of  the  kettle-drum.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vi. 

2.  A fashionable  afternoon  entertainment 
given  by  a woman  chiefly  to  women ; an  after- 
noon tea.  See  drum. 

kettle  drummer  (ket'l-drum^er),  n.  One  who 
beats  the  kettledrum. 

kettle-hatt,  n.  [<  ME.  ketille-hatte ; < kettle. 
+ hat1.']  A kind  of  helmet  used  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
term  was  definitely  limited  to  any  one  form. 
See  pot. 

Than  the  comliche  kynge  kaughte  hym  in  armes, 

Keste  of  his  ketille-hatte,  and  kyssede  hyme  fulle  sone, 
Saide,  “ welcome,  syr  Craddoke,  so  Criste  mott  me  helpe ! ” 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3517. 

kettle-hole  (ketT-hol),  n.  In  geol.,  a cavity  in 
rock  or  detrital  material,  having  more  or  less 
exactly  the  shape  of  the  interior  of  a kettle. 
During  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet  of  glacial  times 
its  border  melted  away  irregularly  and  numerous  ice- 
masses  were  isolated.  Stratified  deposits  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  formed  around  them.  When  the  ice-masses 
finally  melted  away,  their  place  was  marked  by  cavities, 
of  which  the  larger  and  deeper  examples  often  hold  lakes, 
while  the  smaller  ones  are  dry  and  are  known  as  “kettle- 
holes.”  See  kettle  1,  4,  kettle-moraine,  and.  pot-hole. 

kettlemaw  (ket'l-ma),  n.  A fisb,  Lophius pis- 
catorius,  commonly  called  the  angler. 
kettle-moraine  (ket'l-mo-ran,/),  ».  An  accu- 
mulation of  glacial  drift  characterized  by  ket- 
tle-shaped depressions  varying  in  depth  from 
a few  feet  to  a hundred,  their  outlines  being 
rudely  circular,  and  their  sides  as  steep  as  is 
consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  soil.  The 
district  where  the  term  was  first  used  is  southeastern 
Wisconsin.  It  was  locally  known  as  the  potash  kettle 
country.  ‘Kettle-moraine’  is  now  used  in  the  United 
States  for  any  well-defined  moraine  of  hill-and-hollow 
form.  See  kettle-hole. 

kettle-pin  (ket'l-pin),  n.  Same  as  skittle-pin. 
Billiards,  kettle-pins,  noddy-boards,  tables,  truncks, 
shovel- boards,  fox  and  geese,  and  the  like. 

Shelton,  Pref.  to  Don  Quixote.  (Todd.) 

kettlerf,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  kctler ; < kettle  + 
-cr1 .]  One  who  makes  or  repairs  kettles ; a 
tinker.  Middleton,  Black  Book, 
kettle-stitch  (ket'l-stich),  n.  [G-.  kettelstich, 
chain-stitch.]  In  bookbinding,  a chain-stitch 
that  knots  and  fastens  the  last  two  leaves  of  a 
book  at  its  head  and  tail:  a corruption  of 
chain-stitch  or  catch-up  stitch, 
kettrin  (ket'rin),  n.  A variant  of  cateran. 
ketupa  (ke-to'pa),  n.  [Javanese.]  1.  An  eared 
owl  of  Java,  Strix  ketupa. — 2.  [ cap.]  [NL.] 
A genus  of  owls,  related  to  the  foregoing,  estab- 
lished by  Lesson  in  1831 ; the  fish-owls.  They 
have  large  ear-tufts,  and  mostly  naked  tarsi ; the  feet  are 
roughened,  as  in  ospreys.  There  are  three  species,  K. 
jamnensis  (the  type),  K.  Jlauipes,  and  K.  ceylonen&is.  The 
last  is  the  common  Indian  fishing-owl. 

Keuper  (koi'per),  n.  [G.]  In  geol.,  the  Ger- 
man name  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Triassic 
series,  a formation  of  importance  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Germany.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Keuper  consists  there  of  marl,  and  contains  large 
deposits  of  gypBum  and  rock-salt.  The  lower  part  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  gray  sandstones  and  dark  marl  and 
clay,  and  contains  numerous  remains  of  plants,  and  some- 
times coal  of  rather  poor  quality.  See  Trias. 

kevel1,  re.  See  cavel L 
kevel2,  n.  See  caveP. 

They  kiest  kevels  them  amang, 

Wlla  wou’d  to  the  grenewood  gang. 

Lord  Dingwall  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  288). 
kevel3  (kev'el),  n.  [Senegal  (Wolof).]  A 
name  of  Antilope  kavella  of  Pallas,  a supposed 
species  of  gazel,  later  identified  with  the  com- 
mon gazel,  A.  dorcas. 

kevel-head  (kev'el-hed),  n.  Naut.,  the  end  of 
one  of  the  top-timbers  used  as  a cavel. 
keverH,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cover1. 
kever2t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cover‘d. 

keverauncet,  «.  [ME.,  < kever1  + - ance .]  Re- 
covery. 

kevercheft,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ker- 
clrief.  Chaucer. 
kevil1,  n.  See  cavel1. 

kevil2,  n.  See  ravel'1. 

Keweenawan  (ke' we-na-an),  re.  [Also  called 
Kemeenian  and  Kewcenawian ; < Keweenaw  (see 
def.)  + -an.']  The  name  given  to  the  series 
of  trappean  rocks  and  their  interbedded  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  in  which  the  Lake 
Superior  copper-mines  are  worked.  It  is  derived 
from  Keweenaw  Point  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. The  Keweenawan  traps  and  sediments  dip  to  the 
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northwest  and  pass  beneath  Lake  Superior,  reappearing  on 
the  north  shore,  where  they  are  called  the  Nipigon  for- 
mation by  the  Canadian  geologists.  On  Keweenaw  Point 
they  form  a high  rocky  ridge,  which  on  the  southeast  and 
southwest  abuts  against  or  overrides  Cambrian  sand- 
stones, from  faulting.  By  some  the  Keweenawan  is  be- 
lieved to  he  pre-Cambrian ; by  others  Cambrian  or  later. 

kewkawt  (ku'ka),  a.  [Cf.  askeiv  (?).]  Awry; 
askew. 

The  picture  topsie-turvie  stands  Icewwaw  [read  kewkaw ] : 
The  world  turn’d  upside  downe,  as  all  men  know. 

Taylor,  Works  (1630),  ii.  233. 

kex  (keks),  n.  [Also  kecks , kix,  also  kecksy  (prop, 
adj.),  and  keck;  < ME.  kex,  kix , < W.  cecys,  pi., 
hollow  stalks,  hemlock  (cf.  W.  cegid , hemlock), 
= Corn.  cegas , hemlock;  cf.  OFlem.  koycke , hem- 
lock; L.  cicuta,  hemlock.]  1.  A hollow  stalk, 
especially  when  dry,  of  various  large  umbellif- 
erous plants.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

With  her  [Eve’s]  gentle  blowing 
Stirs  vp  the  heat,  that  from  the  dry  leaues  glowing 
Kindles  the  Reed,  and  then  that  hollow  kix 
First  fires  the  small,  and  they  the  greater  sticks. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 
[Sometimes  applied  as  a term  of  contempt  to  a person. 

I’ll  make  these  wither’d  kexes  bear  my  body 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  2.] 

2.  Hemlock.  [Archaic.] 

Tho’  the  rough  kex  break 
The  starr’d  mosaic.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

kexent,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  in  the  var.  form 
kixen , spelled  irreg.  kicson;  < kex,  kix , + -en%. 
The  form  keckson  is  used  as  a noun.]  Made  of 
kexes  or  hollow  stalks. 

One  daye  agayne  will,  in  his  rage, 

Crushe  it  all  as  a Jcicson  cage, 

And  spill  it  quite. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xi. 

kexyt  (kek'si),  a.  [<  kex  + -y1.  Cf.  kecksy,  re., 
kecky,a.]  Like  a kex;  hollow;  dry;  sapless. 


key1  (ke),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  keie,  kay,  etc.; 
< ME.  keye,  keie,  keige,  also  cay,  kay,  < AS.  caig, 
ceege  = OFries.  kai, 

kei  North  Fries,  kay,  „ __ 

a key;  not  found  m -M  \y~  UTM 

other  languages.]  1.  e[^J  fljyjl 

An  instrument  for  a 

fastening  or  opening  Ward-lock  Key  and  its  Keyhole, 
a lock,  fitted  to  its  a<  Main  ward,  or  bridge ; b,  stem 

wards,  and  adapted,  web^toV? ;nJ, ey£? !i,rsi5.blt °r 
on  being  inserted  and 

turned  or  pushed  in  the  keyhole,  to  push  a 
bolt  one  ivay  or  the  other,  or  to  raise  a catch 
or  latch ; in  certain  complicated  locks,  a porta- 
ble appliance  which  on  being  inserted  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  lock  lifts  tumblers  or  in 
some  other  way  allows  the  bolt  to  be  shot 
without  itself  exercising  force  upon  it. 

The(y)  locked  the  dore  and  than  went  theyr  way. 

Cayphas  and  Anna  of  that  kept  the  kay. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
She  took  the  little  ivory  chest, 

With  half  a sigh  she  turn’d  the  key. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

Hence  — 2.  Something  regarded  as  analogous 
to  a key,  in  being  a means  of  opening  or  mak- 
ing clear  what  is  closed  or  obscure ; especially, 
that  by  means  of  wh  ich  (often  by  means  of  which 
alone)  some  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  some 
obstacle  removed,  some  end  attained,  some- 
thing unintelligible  explained,  etc. : as,  the  key 
to  knowledge ; Gibraltar  is  the  key  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ; a key  to  the  solution  of  an  algebraic 
problem;  a key  to  an  algebra  or  arithmetic  (a 
book  giving  the  solution  of  mathematical  prob- 
lems proposed  as  exercises  in  such  text-books) ; 
the  key  to  a cipher. 

Thou  art  Peter.  . . . And  I will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mat.  xvi.  18,  19. 

Woe  unto  you,  lawyers  ! for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key 
of  knowledge.  Luke  xi.  52. 

These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1,  114. 
To  learn  thy  secrets,  get  into  my  power 
The  key  of  strength  and  safety. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  799. 

“ Staefcrreft  is  se6  caig  the  thiera  boca  andgit  unlycth  ” 
[AS.],  grammar  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  sense  of  the 
books.  F.  A.  March,  Anglo-Sax.  Gram.,  p.  140. 

The  key  to  all  the  enigmas,  all  the  imputed  guilt,  all  the 
peculiar  usefulness  to  his  country  of  Peel’s  career,  is  to 
he  sought  in  the  original  contrast  between  his  character 
and  his  position.  IF.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  206. 

3.  In  mech  : (a)  A hand-tool  for  controlling  a 
valve,  moving  a nut,  etc.,  which  is  independent 
of  the  part  to  be  moved.  In  this  sense  a span- 
ner, wrench,  bedstead-wrench,  etc.,  are  keys. 


The  earth  will  grow  more  and  more  dry  and  sterile  in 
succession  of  ages ; whereby  it  will  become  more  kexy.  and 
^.lose  of  its  solidity.  Dr.  II.  More,  Godliness,  VI.  x.  § 3. 


key 

(6)  Any  device  for  wedging  up  or  locking  to- 
gether different  parts,  or  for  jamming  or  binding 
them  to  prevent  vibration  or  slipping.  Such  are : 
(1)  the  wedge  or  cotter  driven  between  the  hub  of  a wheel 
and  its  shaft  to  bind  the  two  together ; (2)  a wedge  in 
a chain  to  prevent  slipping ; (3)  a wedge  put  in  a split 
tenon  to  cause  it  to  spread  when  driven  into  a mortise, 
(c)  A bolt  which  secures  the  cap-square  to  the 
cheek  of  a gun-carriage.  See  cut  under  gun- 
carriage.  (d)  In  masonry,  the  central  stone  of 
an  arch  or  vault,  usually  tho  uppermost  stone ; 
the  keystone  (although  in  a true  arch  no  one  of 
the  voussoirs  is  more  important  to  the  stability 
of  the  structure  than  any  other).  See  cut  under 
arch1,  (e)  In  carp. : (1)  A piece  inserted  in  the 
back  of  a board  to  prevent  warping.  (2)  The 
last  board  in  a series  of  floor-boards,  tapering 
in  shape,  and  serving  when  driven  home  to  hold 
the  others  in  place.  (3)  The  roughing  on  the 
under  side  of  a veneer,  designed  to  assist  it  in 
holding  the  glue.  (/)  In  bookbinding,  one  of 
a series  of  small  tools  used  by  the  sewer  of  a 
book  to  keep  the  bands  in  place  when  the  sec- 
tions of  the  book  are  in  a sewing-bench.  They 
are  made  of  metal  or  hard  wood,  shaped  like  a 
yoke,  or  the  letter  U,  and  of  the  size  1 by  3 
inches.  ( g ) A joint  to  assist  in  supporting  a 
train  of  rods  and  the  tools  in  a tube^well.  ( h ) 
A wrench  or  lever  for  tuning  stringed  instru- 
ments of  fixed  intonation,  like  the  pianoforte 
and  the  harp ; a tuning-wrench  or  tuning-ham- 
mer. It  consists  of  a metal  head  hollowed  so  as  to  fit 
closely  over  the  tuning-pins,  and  a handle,  usually  long 
enough  to  give  considerable  leverage,  (i)  The  surplus 
mortar  or  plaster  that  passes  between  the  laths, 
and  serves  to  hold  the  plastering  in  position. 

( j ) A hollow  cut  in  the  back  of  a tile  or  ter- 
ra-cotta ornament,  or  on  a wall,  to  hold  mortar 
or  cement. — 4.  In  musical  instruments:  ( a ) In 
instruments  especially  of  the  wood  wind  group, 
a lever  and  valve  operated  by  the  player’s 
finger,  and  designed  either  to  open  or  to  close 
a hole  or  vent  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  so  as 
to  alter  the  pitch  of  the  tone  by  altering  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  air-column  within. 
While  in  the  simpler  varieties  of  the  flute,  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet,  etc.,  such  holes  are  controlled  by  the  fingers 
directly,  in  more  complex  varieties  the  number  of  holes 
is  so  great,  and  their  position  and  size  are  so  inconve- 
nient, that  this  supplementary  mechanism  is  a necessity. 
A complete  system  of  keys  was  first  elaborated  for  the 
flute  by  Theobald  Boehm  in  1832,  and  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  the  oboe,  the  clarinet,  and  to  some  extent  to  the 
bassoon,  with  a decided  gain  in  ease  of  manipulation, 
length  and  fullness  of  compass,  and  sonorousness  of  tone. 
Partial  systems  of  keys  are  also  found  in  the  English  horn, 
the  basset-horn,  etc.  Holes  and  keys  have  been  used  in 
various  brass  wind-instruments,  notably  in  the  bugle  and 
the  saxophone,  though  as  a rule  they  are  less  used  than 
valves.  (See  valve.)  See  cuts  under  flute , clarinet,  oboe, 
etc.  ( b ) In  instruments  with  a keyboard,  like 
the  organ  and  the  pianoforte,  one  of  the  levers 
which  are  depressed  in  the  act  of  playing. 
When  operated  by  the  finger,  it  is  more  exactly  termed  a 
digital  or  (rarely)  a manual;  when  operated  by  the  foot, 
a pedal.  In  the  pianoforte  each  key  or  digital  is  con- 
nected with  a series  of  levers,  by  which  a hammer  may  be 
thrown  against  the  string  or  strings  belonging  to  that 
key,  at  the  same  time  lifting  from  the  strings  the  damper 
that  prevents  their  vibration.  When  the  key  is  released, 
the  damper  falls  and  stops  the  vibration.  The  duration, 
the  force,  and  to  some  extent  the  quality  of  the  tone 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  finger  depresses  the 
key.  (See  touch.)  In  the  harpsichord  each  key,  with  its 
levers,  slips  a leather  or  quill  plectrum  past  the  string, 
so  as  to  snap  or  twang  it.  In  the  clavichord  each  key 
presses  a metal  tangent  against  the  string,  so  as  to  drive  it 
into  vibration.  In  chimes  of  bells  rung  from  a keyboard, 
each  key  throws  a hammer  against  one  of  the  bells.  In 
the  pipe-organ  each  key,  whether  a digital  or  a pedal,  is 
connected  with  a series  of  levers,  by  which  a valve  is  opened 
to  admit  the  compressed  air  from  the  bellows  into  a par- 
ticular groove  or  channel,  over  which  stand  all  the  pipes 
belonging  to  that  key.  The  number  of  pipes  actually 
sounded  depends  upon  the  number  of  stops  drawn.  (See 
cut  under  organ.)  In  the  harmonium  and  reed-organ 
each  key,  with  its  levers,  opens  a valve,  by  which  either 
an  outward  or  an  inward  current  of  air  is  set  up  through 
the  groove  or  channel  with  which  are  connected  all  the 
reeds  belonging  to  that  key.  The  number  of  reeds  sound- 
ed depends  upon  the  number  of  stops  drawn.  (See  cut 
under  reed-organ.)  Keys  in  this  sense  are  also  (unfortu- 
nately) called  notes.  They  are  arranged  according  to  an  ar- 
bitrary plan,  some  being  colored  white  and  some  black,  and 
they  are  named  by  letters,  etc.,  for  which  see  keyboard. 

She  guides  the  finger  o’er  the  dancing  keys,  . . . 

And  pours  a torrent  of  sweet  notes  around. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  109. 

5.  A part  pressed  by  the  finger  to  control  the 
action  of  a typewriter  or  other  similar  machine, 
in  the  manner  of  a musical  keyed  instrument. 
— 6.  Any  one  of  the  various  forms  of  circuit- 
closer  used  in  electrical  experiments  and  in  the 
practical  applications  of  electricity.  See  tele- 
graph.— 7.  In  music:  (a)  In  musical  theory,  the 
sum  of  relations,  melodic  and  harmonic,  which 
exist  between  the  tones  of  an  ideal  scale,  major 
or  minor,  and  in  which  its  unity  and  individ- 
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uality  are  contained ; tonality.  Thus,  a proper 
sense  of  these  relations  is  called  a proper  sense  of  key , 
and  a due  observance  of  them  puts  a performance  in 
key.  For  the  difference  between  major  and  minor  keys 
in  this  sense,  see  mode.  (5)  In  musical  theory  and 
notation , the  tonality  centering  in  a given  tone, 
or  the  several  tones  taken  collectively,  of  a 
given  scale,  major  or  minor.  The  given  tone,  or 
the  first  tone  of  the  given  scale,  is  called  the  key-note,  key- 
tone,  or  tonic ; and  the  key  is  named  by  the  name  of  this 
tone.  A scale  is  simply  an  arrangement  of  the  tones  of 
a key  in  their  melodic  order.  In  modem  music,  and  in 
vocal  music  generally,  all  major  keys  are  intended  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  one  another,  except  in  pitch,  and  all 
minor  keys  likewise  similar  to  one  another.  But  in  the 
systems  of  tuning  instruments  of  fixed  intonation  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  certain  keys  were 
favored  and  others  slighted;  so  that  some  keys  were  very 
useful,  and  some  practically  useless.  It  is  said  that  this 
difference,  which  was  originally  incidental  to  the  imper- 
fect plan  of  the  keyboard,  and  which  was  to  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  equal  temperament, 
is  to  some  extent  unavoidable,,  certain  keys  having  a 
peculiar  quality  per  se ; but  these  differences  appeal*,  on 
close  analysis,  to  be  relative  or  accidental  rather  than  es- 
sential. (See  temperament.)  The  keyboard  of  the  organ 
and  the  pianoforte,  however,  is  so  planned  as  to  make 
a decided  mechanical  difference  between  keys  or  scales 
based  on  different  digitals.  For  example,  the  major  key 
or  scale  of  the  digital  called  C requires  the  use  cf  only 
white  digitals,  or  naturals;  hence  it  is  called  (unfortu- 
nately) the  natural  key.  Other  keys  or  scales  require 
the  use  of  one  or  more  black  digitals,  which  are  called 
either  sharps  or  flats;  hence  they  are  called  the  keys  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  sharps  or  flats,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  keys  of  one  or  more  sharps  are  called  collectively 
the  sharp  keys;  those  of  one  or  more  flats,  the  flat  keys. 
Practically,  keys  of  more  than  six  sharps  or  flats  are  rarely 
mentioned.  (See  circle  of  keys,  under  circle.)  When  these 
keys  are  represented  by  the  staff-notation,  the  black  digi- 
tals are  indicated  by  marks  3 or  prefixed  to  certain  of 
the  notes.  But  since  the  key  in  which  a piece  is  to  be 
performed  is  the  same  either  throughout,  or  at  least  for 
extended  passages,  these  sharps  or  flats  are  customarily 
grouped  into  a key-signature  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
or  passage,  and  the  effect  of  this  signature  is  understood 
to  continue  until  contradicted  by  further  signs;  thus— 


f 


G.  1 sharp. 


D.  2 sharps. 


^1. 


Gb.  6 flats. 


(The  crosses  mark  the  degree  belonging  to  the  key-note.) 
The  sharps  and  the  flats  in  such  signatures  are  counted 
from  left  to  right ; in  sharp  signatures  the  position  of  the 
key-note  is  always  one  degree  above  the  last  sharp,  while 
in  flat  signatures  it  is  always  on  the  same  degree  with  the 
last  flat  but  one.  This  provides  a rule  for  finding  the  key- 
note from  each  signature  except  those  of  the  keys  of  C and 
of  F.  The  key-notes  of  the  sharp  keys,  taken  in  direct  or- 
der, are  distant  from  one  another  either  by  a fifth  upward 
or  a fourth  downward,  as  are  the  key-notes  of  the  flat  keys, 
taken  in  inverse  order.  These  signatures  are  also  used  for 
minor  keys,  the  key-notes  of  such  keys  being  in  each  case 
two  degrees  below  the  key-notes  as  given  for  major  keys. 
The  major  and  minor  keys  that  use  the  same  signature  are 
termed  relatives  of  each  other.  See  relative.  (See  circle  of 
keys,  under  circle.)  The  entire  system  of  keys  as  described 
above  is  conditioned  upon  the  keyboard  of  the  organ  and 
the  pianoforte,  and  therefore  is  essentially  arbitrary.  It 
has  no  basis  in  the  phenomena  of  sound  or  the  necessities 
of  music  as  an  art.  Its  complexity  is  due  historically  to  the 
inadequate  medieval  theory  of  music,  and  secondarily  to 
the  arbitrary  instrumental  mechanism  and  the  notation 
that  grew  out  of  that  theory.  Of  the  many  attempts  to  im- 
prove or  replace  the  system,  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  has 
been  the  most  successful.  See  notation,  and  tonic  sol-fa 
(under  tonic). 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2,  206. 
Thy  false  uncle,  . . . having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i’  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear. 

Shale. , Tempest,  i.  2,  83. 

Some  Musicians  are  wont  skilfully  to  fall  out  of  one  key 
into  another  without  breach  of  harmony. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

(c)  In  musical  notation,  a sign  at  the  head  of 
a stall  indicating  the  key  as  above  defined. 
Hence  — 8.  Scale  of  intensity;  degree  of  force; 
pitch;  elevation. 

There ’s  one  speaks  in  a key  like  the  opening  of  some 
justice’s  gate,  or  a postboy’s  horn. 

B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

Her  dumb  play  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
scene  was  in  as  high  a key  as  her  elocution. 

C.  Jieade,  Art,  p.  18. 
9.  A dry  winged  fruit  like  that  of  maple,  ash, 
elm,  etc.;  a samara.  See  cut  under  Acer . 

Lingua  avis  is  the  sede  of  asshe  trees  that  hath  leves  in 
maner  of  burdes  tonges,  and  some  call  them  leeyes. 

Grete  Herball. 

The  Ash,  Elm,  Tilia,  Poplar,  Hornbeam,  Willow,  Salices, 
are  distinguished  by  their  Keys,  Tongues,  Samera,  Peri- 
carpia,  and  Theca,  small,  flat,  and  husky  skins  including 
the  seeds.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  ii. 

10+.  A rudder;  a helm. 

He  is  as  a keye  and  a stiere  ftr.  L.  claims  atque  guberna- 
culum\  by  which  that  the  edifice  of  this  world  is  kept 
stable^  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  12. 
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' Analytical  key,  in  hot.  See  analytic.— Attendant  keys. 

Same  as  relative  keys.— Authentic  key.  See  mode.— 
Character  oi  scales  and  keys.  See  character.  — Chro- 
matic key,  in  music : (a)  A black  key  (digital)  on  the  key- 
board ; a chromatic : opposed  to  diatonic  or  natural  key. 
(6)  A key  (tonality)  which  on  the  keyboard  involves  the 
use  of  one  or  more  black  or  chromatic  keys  (digitals),  and 
on  the  staff  necessitates  a signature  of  one  or  more  sharps 
or  flats.— Closed-circuit  key,  continuity-preserving 
key.  See  telegraph. — Dental  key,  a form  of  lifting  for- 
ceps for  extracting  teeth.—  Diatonic  key.  Same  as  natu- 
ral key  (a)'— Dichotomous  key,  in  nat.  hist.  See  dicho- 
tomous.—Extreme  key,  in  music.  See  extreme.— False 
key,  a key  used  or  that  may  be  used  as  a picklock. — 
Fundamental  key,  governing  key,  the  key  ^tonality) 
in  which  a piece  of  music  begins  and  ends.  See  original 
key. — Gib  and  key.  See  gib*-.— Key  of  the  Nile,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  crux  ansata,  or  ankh.  See  anlch. 
— Major  key,  in  music,  a key  (tonality)  characterized  by  a 
major  third,  a major  sixth,  and  a major  seventh  : opposed 
to  minor  key.  See  major,  scale,  and  tonality. — Minor  key, 
in  music,  a key  (tonality)  characterized  by  a minor  third, 
and  often  by  a minor  sixth  and  even  a minor  seventh:  op- 
posed to  major  key.  See  minor,  scale,  and  tonality. — Morse 
key.  See  telegraph.—  Natural  key,  in  music : (a)  A 
white  key  (digital)  on  the  keyboard;  a natural:  opposed 
to  chromatic  key.  Also  called  diatonic  key.  (p)  The  major 
key  (tonality)  of  C : so  called  because  on  the  keyboard  it 
involves  the  use  of  only  white  digitals,  or  naturals. — 
Open-circuit  key.  See  telegraph.—  Original  key,  the 
key  (tonality)  in  which  a piece  of  music  begins,  or  in  which 
it  was  originally  written.— Parallel  key.  in  music,  the 
relative  minor  key  (tonality)  in  comparison  with  the 
major,  or  vice  versa.  See  relative  key. — Pedal  key,  one 
of  the  levers  of  the  pedal  keyboard  in  an  organ,  corre- 
sponding to  a digital  of  a manual  keyboard;  a pedal.— 
Plagal  key.  See  mode.— Power  of  the  keys,  an  authority 
said  to  be  conferred  by  Christ  upon  Peter,  or  upon  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles,  by  the  words  in  Mat.  xvi.  19 : in  ecclesias- 
tical literature  generally  applied  to  an  authority  claimed  to 
reside  in  the  hierarchy  for  the  ministry  and  government  of 
the  church.  There  are  four  principal  interpretations  of  the 
power  of  the  keys:  (1)  the  papal — that  it  was  given  to  Peter 
and  his  successors  in  office,  the  popes ; (2)  the  noil-papal 
ecclesiastical  — that  it  was  given  to  Peter  and  the  Twelve, 
and  their  successors  in  oifiee,  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
church;  (3)  the  Protestant  historical  — that  it  was  given 
only  to  Peter  and  his  co-disciples,  and  received  its  entire 
fulfilment  in  their  inspired  ministry  and  administration  of 
the  church  ; (4)  the  Independent — that  it  was  given  to 
all  Christ’s  disciples,  and  confers  upon  them  coequal  au- 
thority in  both  Christian  and  church  life. — King’s  keys, 
in  Scots  law,  that  part  of  a warrant  which  authorizes  the 
forcible  opening  of  lockfast  places  in  order  to  come  at 
a debtor  or  his  goods.— Relative  keys.  See  relative.— 
Remote  key,  in  music,  a key  (tonality)  having  few  or  no 
tones  in  common  with  a given  key,  and  therefore  but  dis- 
tantly related  to  it  harmonically. — Reversing  key.  See 
telegraph.— Skeleton  key,  a thin,  light  key  with  nearly 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bits  filed  away,  so  that  it  may 
be  less  obstructed  by  the  wards  of  a lock. — To  have  the 
key  of  the  street,  to  be  locked  out  of  a house ; have  no 
house  to  go  to.  (Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

“There,”  said  Lowten,  “it’s  too  late  now;  you  can’t  get 
in  to-night ; you’ve  got  the  key  of  the  street,  my  friend.” 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlviL 
★Tuning-key.  See  above,  def.  3 (h). 
key1  (ke),  v.  t.  [<  hey1,  w.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a 
key,  or  with  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  or 
metal ; fasten  or  secure  firmly. 

Heuene  gate  was  keithed  [read  keiged]  clos 

Til  lambe  of  love  now  he  deyede. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  205. 

Thus  the  head  may  be  keyed  to  the  bar  at  any  part  of  the 
length  of  the  latter.  J.  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  181. 

2.  To  regulate  the  tone  of  by  the  use  of  a key, 
or  to  set  to  a key  or  pitch  in  any  way,  as  a 
musical  instrument;  as,  to  hey  up  a violin. 

Whose  speech  and  gesture  were  clearly  keyed  to  that 
profound  respect  which  is  woman’s  first  foundation  claim 
on  man.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  173. 

These  speeches  are  always  short,  simple,  plain  and  un- 
pretentious. They  are  keyed  in  the  note  of  perfect  good 
taste,  and  never  fail  to  please  the  audience  to  which  they 
are  addressed.  T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  81. 

Keyed  up,  high-strung ; excited. 
key2t  (ke),  n.  [Formerly  also  hay  (and  now  quay, 
after  mod.  F.  quai,  the  pronunciation,  however, 
remaining  that  of  the  r eg.  E.  form  hey) ; < ME. 
hey,  heye  (=  D.  haai  = LG.  lcaje  = G.  hai  = Sw. 
haj  = Dan.  hai ; ML.  earnin'),  < OF.  caye , quai , 
quay , F.  quai,  a wharf,  prob.  < Bret,  hai,  an  in- 
closure, = W.  cae,  an  inclosure,  hedge,  field.] 
A wharf.  See  quay. 

Molo  [It.],  a wharfe  or  hithe  by  the  water  side  made  by 
arte ; we  properly  call  it  a key.  Florio,  1598. 

Item,  that  the  slippe  and  the  keye  and  the  pavyment 
ther  be  ouerseyn  and  repared. 

Ordinances  of  Worcester,  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  374. 

It  has  twelve  faire  churches,  many  noble  houses,  espe- 
cialy  ye  Ld  Devereux’s ; a brave  kay  and  commodious  har- 
bor. Evelyn,  Diary,  July  8, 1656. 

# Lord  1 to  see  how  he  [Carteret]  wondered  to  see  the 
river  so  empty  of  boats,  nobody  working  at  the  Custome- 
House  keys.  Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  7, 1665. 

key3  (ke),  n.  [Also  cay,  kay ; < Sp.  cayo,  a low 
island,  a sandbank,  key;  perhaps  = OF.  caye, 
F.  quai,  a wharf:  see  key2.]  A lowisland  near 
the  coast : used  especially  on  the  coasts  of  re- 
gions where  Spanish  is  or  formerly  was  spo- 
ken : as,  the  Florida  keys. 

Columbus  discovered  no  isle  or  key  so  lonely  as  himself. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 


keyboard 

The  Keys  proper  [of  Florida]  are  all  similar  in  structure, 
and  form  an  extensive  chain  of  low  islands,  rising  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Start- 
ing from  north  of  Cape  Florida,  they  form  an  immense 
crescent  extending  as  far  west  as  the  Tortugas. 

A.  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  I.  53. 

Key4  (ke),  n.  See  Keys. 

key-action  (ke'ak,,skon),  «.  In  musical  instru- 
ments like  the  organ  or  the  pianoforte,  the  en- 
tire mechanism  directly  connected  with  the 
keyboard,  including  the  keyboard  itself,  the 
jacks  or  stickers,  the  dampers,  etc. 
keyaget(ke'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  keyage,  kayage  (=  ML. 
caiagium),  < OF.  kayage,  F.  quayage;  as  key2 
+ -age.  Now  quayage,  with  the  pron.  of  the 
orig.  keijage.']  See  quayage.  K.  Phillips,  1706. 
keyaki  (ka-ya/ki),  n.  [Jap.]  A valuable  tim- 
ber-tree of  Japan,  Abelicea  acuminata.  Its 
wood  is  prized,  and  is  used  extensively  in  cabi- 
net-making, etc. 

key-basket  (ke't>as'/ket),  n.  A basket  to  con- 
tain a housekeeper’s  keys. 

A mob-cap  covering  her  gray  hair,  and  key-badeet  in 
hand,  the  wife  of  Washington  must  have  offered  a pleas- 
ant picture.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  841. 

key-bed  (ke'bed),  n.  In  much.,  a rectangular 
groove  made  to  receive  a key  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  parts,  as  the  wheel  and  shaft  of  a ma- 
chine,  firmly  together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  one 
★part  from  turning  on  the  other ; a key-seat, 
keyboard  (ke'bord),  n.  In  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, and  similar  instruments,  as  the  harpsi- 
chord, clavichord,  etc.,  the  series  or  horizon- 
tal row  of  finger-levers  or  digitals  (usually 
called  keys),  by  depressing  which  the  per- 
former causes  the  pipes,  strings,  or  reeds  to 
produce  tones.  The  visible  portions  of  part  of  the  keys 
are  white,  while  the  others  are  black.  The  black  keys 
are  the  shorter,  and  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  white 
keys ; they  are  always  separated  from  one  another  by  one 


Keyboard  of  a Piano,  showing  two  octaves. 


or  two  white  keys,  so  as  to  form  groups  alternately  of  two 
and  three.  The  depression  of  which  the  keys  are  capable 
is  technically  called  the  “dip.”  The  keyboard  contains 
altogether  from  fifty  to  ninety  keys,  the  ratio  of  white  to 
black  being  7 : 5.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  keyboard 
is  called  the  upper,  because  the  keys  there  produce  high 
tones,  and  the  left-hand  end  is  correspondingly  called  the 
lower.  The  white  key  next  below  (to  the  left  of)  the  upper 
key  of  every  group  of  three  black  keys  is  called  A ; the  next 
white  key  to  the  right  of  this  is  called  B ; the  next  is 
called  C ; and  so  on,  up  to  G,  next  to  which  another  A is 
found.  In  Germany,  by  a curious  difference  of  nomen- 
clature, B is  always  called  H,  and  B|j  is  called  B.  (See 
B quadratum  and  B rotundum,  under  B.)  In  tuning,  the 
tones  produced  by  the  various  keys  called  by  the  same 
letter-name  are  made  exact  octaves  of  each  other.  The 
black  keys  are  named  by  reference  to  the  white  keys  on 
either  side  of  them : thus,  the  black  key  between  A and 
B is  either  A#  or  Bjj,  that  between  C and  D is  either  CJJ  or 
Db,  etc.  When  a white  key  is  to  be  specially  distin- 
guished from  a black  one,  it  is  called  a natural:  hence 
a scale  or  series  of  tones  produced  by  using  only  white  keys 
is  called  the  natural  scale,  and  its  key  (tonality)  is  called 
the  natural  key.  (See  keyl.)  In  general . a key  next  on  the 
right  to  any  given  key  is  the  sharp  of  the  latter,  and  the 
second  key  to  the  right  is  its  double  sharp;  while  a key 
next  on  the  left  to  any  given  key  is  the  Jlat  of  the  latter, 
and  the  second  key  to  the  left  is  its  double  flat.  Thus, 
every  key  on  the  keyboard,  except  the  black  key  called 
either  Gff  or  A\y , has  three  names : as  A = Gx  = FKk  B = 
As  = C’b,  C = B#  = Dbb,  etc.;  A*  = Bb  = CWy,  CJJ  = Db  = 
Be,  etc.  (See  flatl  and  sharp.)  The  several  keys  and  oc- 
taves are  usually  calculated  from  middle  C — the  C nearest 
the  center  of  the  keyboard,  arid  historically  the  middle 
tone  of  the  medieval  hexachord  system  (see  hexachord) — 
the  vibration-number  of  whose  tone  is  theoretically  from 
250  to  265.  (See  C.)  The  keyboard  of  the  organ  usually 
extends  four  to  five  octaves,  from  the  second  C below 
middle  C to  the  third  A or  C above  middle  C;  that  of  the 
pianoforte  usually  offends  six  to  seven  or  seven  and  a tlmd 
octaves,  from  the  third  A below  middle  G to  the  fourth  A 
or  C above  middle  C.  The  organ  usually  has  keyboar  ds 
both  for  the  hands  and  for  the  feet,  the  former  being  dis- 
tinguished as  manual  keyboards  or  manuals,  the  latter  as 
pedal  keyboards  or  pedals  ; and  there  are  usually  two  or 
more  manual  keyboards,  each  with  its  own  sets  of  pipes  or 
stops,  and  capable  of  being  used  either  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  others.  The  principal  keyboard  is 
that  of  the  great  organ  ; that  above  it  is  that  of  the  swell 
organ;  that  below  it  (when  there  are  three),  that  of  the 
choir  organ.  (See  organ.)  In  the  old  harpsichords  and 
similar  instruments  two  keyboards  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided, the  one  producing  tones  of  different  quality  or 
force  from  the  other.  The  keyboard  has  been  developed 
gradually.  Its  first  appearance  was  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  large  levers  that  could  be  manip- 
ulated only  by  the  whole  hand  or  a blow  of  the  fist,  hav- 
ing a dip  of  several  inches  or  even  a foot,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  organ,  and  later  into  the  clavichord  and 
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key-valve 


similar  instruments.  Only  the  levers  corresponding  to  key-head  (ke'hed),  «.  A bead,  as  of  a bolt,  so  keyship  (ke'ship),  n.  [<  key1  + -ship.]  Same 

as  tonality. 

key-signature  (ke'sig//na-tur),  n.  In  musical 
notation,  the  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  staff  to  indicate  the  tonality  of  the  piece  and 
the  black  digitals  to  be  used  in  performing  it 
upon  the  keyboard.  See  key1,  7 (6),  and  signa- 
ture. 

keystone  (ke'ston),  n.  1.  The  stone  of  an  arch 
(typically  the  uppermost  stone),  which,  being 

the  last  put  in,  is 
regarded  as  key- 
in  g or  locking  the 
whole  structure 
together;  the 
stone  at  the  apex 
of  an  arch.  in 
Roman  and  Renais- 
sance arches  the 
keystone  is  very 
commonly  sculp- 
tured as  a decorative 
feature.  In  groined 
medieval  vaults  the 
keystone  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ribs 
at  the  summit  of  the 
vault  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  a sculptured 
boss  or  pendant.  In  a true 
or  extradosed  arch  no  one 
of  the  voussoirs  is  more  im- 


the  modern  white  keys  ( diatonics ) were  used  at  first ; those 
corresponding  to  the  modern  black  keys  ( chromatics ) were 
introduced  in  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  proba- 
bly in  this  order : Bfo  FJJ,  Cfi,  Ejy,  The  chromatics  were 
first  placed  in  a distinct  row  from  the  diatonics ; but  in 
the  fifteenth  century  all  were  combined  into  a single  key- 
board. The  pedal  keyboard  was  invented  for  the  organ 
about  the  same  time.  Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  keys  were  colored  white  and  black  in  exactly 
reverse  order  from  the  modern  custom.  (For  a descrip- 
tion of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  keyboard,  see  organ 
and  pianoforte.)  The  gradual  development  of  the  key- 
board kept  pace  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theory 
of  the  musical  scale  and  of  tonality.  (See  temperament.) 
To  avoid  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  intervals  in  equal 
temperament,  keyboards  with  mo^e  than  twelve  digitals 
and  tones  to  the  octave  have  been  devised,  but  their  use 
has  been  principally  confined  to  acoustical  investigations. 
The  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  keyboard  in  musical 
performance  involves  a thorough  muscular  discipline 
of  the  hands.  See  touch , fingering,  technique.  — Choir, 
great,  pedal,  solo,  swell  keyboards,  in  organ-build- 
ing, the  keyboards  belonging  respectively  to  the  choir, 
great,  pedal,  solo,  and  swell  organs.  See  organ. 
key-bolt  (ke'bolt),  n.  Any  bolt  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  a key  or  cotter,  in  distinction  from  one 
having  a nut. 

key-boue  (ke'bon),  n.  The  collar-bone;  the 
clavicle. 

key-bugle  (ke'bu'gl),  n. 

A variety  of  bugle  in- 
vented about  1815,  hav- 
ing six  keys  and  a com- 
plete chromatic  compass 
of  about  two  octaves.  It 
is  now  superseded  by 
valve-instruments.  Also  called  Kent  bugle. 

The  coach  . . . spun  along  the  open  country  road,  blow- 
ing a lovely  defiance  out  of  its  key-buyle. 

IKckens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxxvi. 


Key-bugle. 


key-chain  (ke'chau),  n,  A chain  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  cheek  of  a gun-carriage  and  at 
the  other  to  the  key,  to  prevent  its  loss.  See 
out  under  gun-carriage. 

key-chord  (ke'kord),  n.  In  music,  the  tonic  triad 
of  any  key  (tonality).  See  triad. 
key-eoldt  (ke'kold),  a.  [Formerly  also  keacold, 
kaycold;  < key1  + cold.]  Cold  as  a key;  icy; 
lifeless;  inanimate. 

And  finally  let  ys  consider  by  Christes  saying  vnto  them,  key-piece  (ke'pes),  n. 


that  if  we  would  not  suffer  the  strength  and  honour  of 
our  faith  to  waxe  luke-warme,  or  rather  Jcay-colde , and  in 
maner  leese  his  vigour  by  scattering  our  mindes  abrode 
about  so  many  triflyng  thinges,  etc. 

Sir  T.  More , Curafort  against  Tribulation,  fol.  8. 


shaped  as  to  serve  to  bind  or  lock  the  object  to 

which  it  is  attached Key-head  bolt.  See  Mfi. 

keyhole  (ke'hol),  n.  1.  A hole  or  aperture  in 
a door  or  lock  for  receiving  a key. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at 
the  casement ; shut  that,  and  ’twill  out  at  the  key-hole. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1, 164. 
But  through  the  Key-holes  and  the  Chinks  of  Doors, 
And  thro’  the  narrow’st  Walks  of  crooked  Pores, 

He  [Michael]  past. 

Cowley , Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  16. 
2.  In  carp.,  a hole  or  excavation  passing  through 
beams  intended  to  be  joined  together,  to  receive 
the  key  which  fastens  them. — 3.  A small  piece 
of  water  connected  with  a lake  or  other  larger 

body;  a little  lake  or  bay.  [New  Brunswick.] 

Choir,  keyhole  (ke'hol),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  keyholed, 
ppr.  keyholing.  [<  keyhole,  n.]  To  strike  length- 
wise, cutting  in  the  target  a hole  which  resem- 
bles a keyhole : said  of  a bullet  in  target-shoot- 
ing. Reynolds. 

keyhole-guard  (ke'hol-giird),  n.  A sort  of 
shield  to  cover  a keyhole  when  the  key  is  not 
inserted.  Also  key-guard. 
keyhole-limpet  (ke'h61-lim//pet),  n.  A gastro- 
pod of  the  family  Fissurellidcc.  There  are  several 
genera,  as  Fissurella , Emarginula,  and  others.  These  lim- 
pets derive  their  name  from  a perforation  resembling  a 
keyhole  at  the  apex  of  the  shell.  See  cut  under  Fissurel- 
lidce. 

keyhole-saw  (ke'hol-sa),  n.  A narrow,  slender 
saw  used  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  such  as 
those  of  a keyhole  : same  as  compass-saw. 
keynardt,  «•  a variant  of  caynard. 
key-note  (ke'not),  n.  1.  In  music,  the  tone  on 
which  a key  (tonality)  is  founded;  a tonic.  See 
key 1,  7 (6).  Hence  — 2.  A central  principle  or 
idea;  the  pivotal  point  in  a system,  a com- 
position, or  a course  of  action;  a controlling 
thought. 

We  have  had,  first  of  all,  that  remarkable  discourse  on 
Self- Limited  Diseases,  which  has  given  the  keynote  to  the 
prevailing  medical  tendency  of  this  neighborhood. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Med.  Essays,  p.  182. 

key-pattern  (ke'pat'/ern),  ii.  See  meander  and 

2. 

A log  which,  caught  by  a 


K,  K,  Keystones. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 


Keystone. 

‘ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.” ) 


rock  or  other  obstruction  in  a stream,  causes  a 
jam  of  logs.  [U.  S.] 

key-pin  (ke'pin),  n.  In  an  organ  or  pianoforte, 
a pin  which  passes  through  a key  of  the  key- 
board and  on  which  the  key  plays  as  on  a pivot 
or  center,  so  that  when  the  front  of  the  key  is 
depressed  by  the  finger  the  part  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pin,  called  the  key-tail,  rises.  In 
each  key  one  such  pin  is  inserted, 
key-pipe  (ke'pip),  n.  In  a lock,  a pipe  or  tube 
*in  which  the  key  turns. 

key-plate  (ke'plat),  n.  In  carp.,  same  as  es- 
cutcheon, 2 (6). 

. J!?r  aPJ?stoli[ji  vertu  is  departed  from  her,  and  hath  ^ey-point  (ke'point),  n.  That  point  of  a mili- 
left  her  Key-cold.  Milton,  Church-Government,  n.  3.  t^/posit > n?  ^trenched  or  otherwise,  in  which 

key-color  (ke'kuHor),  n.  In  painting , a leading  its  principal  strength  lies,  and  the  loss  of  which 
color  in  a picture  or  composition.  would  force  the  assailed  to  retire, 

key-desk  (ke'desk),  n.  In  organ-building , the  key-ring  (ke'ring),  n.  1.  A finger-ring  from 
desk-like  case  in  which  the  keyboards  and  the  which  projects  a tongue  or  blade  which  is  either 


Either  they  marry  their  children  in  their  infancy,  when 
they  are  not  able  to  know  what  love  is,  or  else  matche 
them  with  inequality,  ioyning  burning  sommer  with  kea- 
cold winter,  their  daughters  of  twenty  years  olde  or  vnder 
to  rich  cormorants  of  three  score  or  vpwards. 

J.  Lane,  Tell-Trothes  New  Yeares  Gift  (1593),  p.  5 
[(Shak.  Soc.). 

Poor  key -cold  figure  of  a holy  king ! 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2,  5. 


stop-knobs  are  contained.  The  position  of  the  key- 
desk  with  reference  to  the  organ  proper  may  be  various, 
especially  when  the  action  is  extended,  or  when  pneumatic 
or  electrical  appliances  are  employed, 
key-drop  (ke  ' drop),  n.  A keyhole-guard  of 
the  modern  form,  usually  attached  to  the  es- 
cutcheon by  a pivot  and  falling  by  its  own 
weight  to  cover  the  keyhole, 
keyed  (ked),  a.  [<  key1  + -cd2.]  1.  Having 

keys,  as  a musical  instrument : as,  a keyed  flute 
or  trombone;  a fceyed  cithara  or  harmonica.  See 
key1, 4 ( a ) and  (b). — 2.  Set  or  pitched  in  a par- 
tioular  key.  See  key1,  v.t.,  2— Keyed-stop  violin. 
See  key-stop. — Keyed  violin,  a musical  instrument  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  a pianoforte,  having  strings  and  a key- 
board, but  the  tone  being  produced  by  the  action  of  little 
horsehair  bows  pressed  against  the  strings  by  the  keys, 
key-fastener  (ke'fas"ner),  n.  1.  Anything 
used  to  prevent  the  turning  of  a key,  as  a loop 
of  wire  hung  over  the  door-knob  and  passed 
through  the  bow  of  the  key. — 2.  A tapered  or 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  metal  which  holds  the 
breech-block  or  breech-plug  of  a gun  firmly 
closed  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  seat : a modi- 
fication of  the  grip-fastener, 
key-file  (ke'fil),  n.  A flat  file  of  a uniform  sec- 
tion throughout,  used  by  locksmiths, 
key-fruit  (ke'frot),  n.  Same  as  samara. 
key-guard  (ke ' gard),  n.  Same  as  keyhole- 
guard, 

key-harp  (ke'harp),  n. 


portant  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  than  any  other. 
See  arch  i,  n.,  2. 

'Tis  the  last  key-stone 

That  makes  the  arch,  the  rest  that  there  were  put 
Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  hind  and  shut. 

B.  Jonson,  To  Sir  Edward  Sackvile. 

That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 

Buryis,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

Hence — 2.  A supporting  principle;  the  chief 
element  in  a system;  that  upon  which  the  re- 
mainder rests  or  depends. 

The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his  re- 
ligion. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

In  a very  interesting  letter  of  Gauss  to  W.  Weber,  he 
refers  to  the  electrodynamic  speculations  with  which  he 
had  been  occupied  long  before,  and  which  he  would  have 
published  if  he  could  then  have  established  that  which 
lie  considered  the  real  keystone  of  electrodynamics,  name- 
; ly  the  deduction  of  the  force  acting  between  electric  par- 
ticles in  motion  from  the  consideration  of  an  action  be- 
tween them,  not  instantaneous,  but  propagated  in  time, 
in  a similar  manner  to  that  of  light. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  II.  435. 

3.  In  chromolithography,  the  first  stone  on 
which  the  picture  is  drawn  or  photographed,  to 
serve  as  an  outline  guide  in  preparing  the  other 
stones  for  the  colors,  a copy  of  the  keystone 
being  made  on  each  stone  for  printing  a single 
color.  See  lithography. 

A drawing  of  the  subject,  in  outline,  on  transfer  tracing- 
paper,  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way ; when  transferred  to  a 
stone,  this  drawing  is  called  the  key-stone,  and  it  serves  as 
a guide  to  all  the  others.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  136. 

4.  In  a Scotch  lead-smelting  furnace,  a block  of 
cast-iron  used  to  close  up  the  space  at  each  end 
of  the  forestone,  and  to  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  forestone  and  the  back  part  of  the 
furnace — Keystone  State,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania : 
so  called  because,  in  the  geographical  order  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  States  of  the  American  Union,  Pennsylvania 
occupies  the  middle  (seventh)  place.  This  order  is  repre- 
sented by  an  arch  of  thirteen  stones,  with  Pennsylvania 
as  the  keystone. 


fixed  or  movable  on  a hinge,  and  serves  as  the 
key  to  a lock.  Such  key-rings  were  formerly 
common,  and  were  often  of  rich  design. — 2.  A 
ring  used  for  keeping  a number  of  keys  toge- 
ther by  being  passed  through  their  hows. 

keyry,  keiri  (ke'ri),  n.  [Also  spelled  keri, 
keyri : chciri,  the  specific  name,  < Pers.  khiru, 
gillyflower.]  The  wallflower,  Cheiranthus 
cheiri. 

Keys  (kez),  n.  pi.  [From  the  first  part  of  the 
Manx  kiare-as-feed,  four-and-twenty,  designat- 
ing the  number  of  representatives,  < kiare,  four 
(=G-ael.  ceithir  = Ir.  cethir,  etc.,  =E . four), + as, 

and,  + feed,  twenty  (=  Gael.  fichcad  = Iv.fiche,  , ,.  .,  , , , 

etc.!  = E.  twenty).]  A contraction  of  House  of  key-stop  (ke'stop),  n.  A digital  or  key  so  fitted 


to  a violin  as  to  control  the  stopping  of  the 
strings.  A violin  provided  with  key-stops  is 
called  a key-stop  or  keyed-stop  violin. 
key-tail  (ke'tal),  n.  In  an  organ  or  pianoforte, 
that  part  of  the  keys  of  a manual  which  is  be- 
yond the  key-pin,  and  which  rises  when  the 
front  of  the  key  is  depressed, 
bers  dispensed  with  the  people,  and  solemnly  elected  each  key-tone  (ke'ton),  B.  Same  as  key-note,  1. 
other.  It  ilkie  Collins,  Armadale,  ii.  3.  Jjey-trumpet  (ke'trum/'pet),  n,  A trumpet  in 

The  Keys  were  at  one  time  self-elected,  but  in  1B66  they  ^Ich  jpg  length  of  the  vibrating  column  of 


Keys,  the  name  of  the  body  of  twenty-four  rep- 
resentatives which  constitutes  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature  (Court  of  Tynwald)  of  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

A local  parliament,  called  the  House  of  Keys,  an  assem- 
bly far  in  advance  of  the  other  parliament  belonging  to 
the  neighboring  island,  in  this  respect  — that  the  mem- 


consented  to  popular  election.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  462. 

For  the  purposes  of  finance  bills  the  [Manx]  assembly 
( House  of  Keys)  and  the  council  sit  together  but  vote  sep- 
arately, The  Governor  presides,  as  the  English  king  did 
in  his  Great  Council. 


A musical  instrument 

similar  in  shape  and  action  to  a pianoforte,  but  keysart,  n.  See  kaiser1. 
having  tuning-forks  in  place  of  strings.  key-seat  (ke'set),  n.  A key-bed, 


air,  and  thus  the  pitch  of  the  tone,  is  con- 
trolled by  holes  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  which 
are  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  levers  or 
keys. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  216,  note,  key-valve  (ke'valv),  n.  In  music,  the 

valve-plug  which  closes  an  aperture  on  1 
of  the  tube  of  a wind-instrument.  E.  D. 


e pad  or 
l the  side 


keyway 

keyway  (ke'wa),  n.  A mortise  made  for  the 
reception  of  a key ; a slot  in  the  round  hole  of 
a wheel  for  the  reception  of  the  key  whereby 
the  wheel  is  secured  to  the  shaft.  E.  H. Knight. 
keywoodt  (ke'wud),  n.  [ME.,  < key-  + wood L] 
Wood  landed  at,  and  perhaps  sold  from,  a 
quay. 

That  better  gouernaunce  and  rule  be  liadd,  and  better 
ouerstght,  vppon  keywood,  crates,  and  colez,  and  baggea 
to  mete  hem  with.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  383. 

key-word  (ke'werd),  n.  A word  which  serves 
as  a key,  guide,  or  explanation  to  the  meaning, 
use,  or  pronunciation  of  other  words,  or  to  other 
matters. 

These  [books]  are  of  poets,  indicated  by  key-word  P.; 
prose  writers,  key-word  P.  W.  Science , XIII.  108. 

The  key -word  of  life  is  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

fr.  S.  Merriam , S.  Bowles,  II.  66. 

K.G.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
See  garter. 

K.  G.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  See  fleece. 
kh.  A digraph  not  occurring  in  native  English 
words,  or  words  of  other  Teutonic,  Romance, 
Latin,  or  Greek  origin,  but  common  in  the  trans- 
literation of  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and 
other  Oriental  words,  in  which  it  usually  rep- 
resents an  aspirated  k (k  + h),  or  else  a palatal 
equivalent  to  the  Scotch  and  German  ch  (ch). 
kh&ftan,  n.  See  caftan. 
khair-gnm  (kir'guni),  n.  [Hind,  khair,  < Skt. 
■khadira.]  A gum  yielded  by  the  khair-tree. 
khair-tree  (kir'tre),  n.  [<  Hind,  khair  + E. 
free.]  An  East  Indian  tree,  Acacia  Catechu. 
From  its  heart-wood  is  extracted  the  true  catechu,  and  a 
gum  resembling  gum  arabic  exudes  from  its  bark.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

khakan  (ka-kan'),  n.  [Pers.  (>  Turk.)  klidqan, 
an  emperor,  a king,  sovereign.  Hence  Russ. 
kaganu,  ML.  chacanus,  cacanus,  cliaganus,  ca- 
ganus,  MGr.  ^ayavof,  emperor  or  khan  (of  Ta- 
tary).  The  word  khan 1 is  different.]  An  em- 
peror ; a king. 

An  embassy  from  Justin  to  the  Khakdn,  or  Emperor, 
mentions  the  Tartarian  ceremony  of  purifying  the  Roman 
Ambassadors  by  conducting  them  between  two  tires. 

^ Sir  W.  Jones , Histories  and  Antiquities  of  Asia,  p.  118. 

khaki  (ka'ki),  a.  and  n.  [Hind,  khaki,  dusty, 
earthy,  < khdk,  dust,  earth,  ashes.]  I.  a. 
Dust-colored  or  clay-colored. 

It  is  a fawn- coloured  glove,  similar  to  those  now  being 
sold  in  London  shops  as  khaki  deerskin,  but  with  hand- 
some embroidery  and  fringe,  F.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  369. 

II.  n.  A twilled,  closely  woven,  strong  cotton 
fabric,  suitable  for  army  clothing  in  tropical 
regions : usually  dyed  a brownish  or  tan  tint, 
khaleb  (kal'eb),  ».  [Turk.]  A measure  of 
length,  the  Turkish  pik,  or  pik  halebi.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  Commission,  it  is  26.89  English  inches  ; 
but  the  khaleb  of  Moldavia  is  26.43  English  inches.  That 
of  Wallachia  contains  by  law  2 feet  2;]  inches,  English 
measure. 

khalif,  khaliff,  n.  See  calif. 
khamsin  (kam'sin),  n.  [Also  kamsin ; < Turk. 
Ar.  khamsin , a simoom  (see  def.),  the  fifty  days 
preceding  the  vernal  equinox,  < Ar.  khamsin , fif- 
ty, fiftieth,  < Ichams , khamse , five.]  A hot  south- 
east wind  that  blows  regularly  in  Egypt  for 
about  fifty  days,  commencing  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March. 

khan1  (kan,  kan,  or  k&n),  n.  [Formerly  also 
kawn , kaun,  can , < ME.  kan , cane,  chan , chane, 
cham  = F.  kan,  khan  = G.  chan,  khan  ==  Russ. 
khanu=.  MGr.  x^vr!Qi  s.avrjq  = Turk,  khan,  < Pers. 
khan,  a prince ; of  Tatar  origin.]  The  title  of 
sovereign  princes  in  Tatar  countries,  whose 
dominions  are  known  as  khanates,  and  of  no- 
madic chiefs  and  various  state  officers  in  Per- 
sia ; also,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key . The  title  has  degenerated  in  dignity.  In  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  it  has  now  a vague  value,  about  equivalent  to 
esquire,  and  in  India  it  has  become  a common  affix  to  the 
names  of  respectable  Hindus,  especially  of  those  who  claim 
a Pathan  descent. 

But  estwarde  on  the  see  syde 
A prynce  there  is  that  rulyth  wyde, 

Callyd  the  Cane  of  Catowe  f Cathay]. 

Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements  (ed.  Halliwell,  1848). 

Both  of  them  seruing  the  great  Can  in  those  warres. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  437. 
In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A stately  pleasure-dome  decree, 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran. 

Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 

khan2  (kan),  n.  [Formerly  also  kawn,  kaun,  kane, 
cane,  hane;  < Turk,  khan  = Hind,  khdna, < Pers. 
khdna,  a house,  dwelling.]  One  of  a class  of  un- 
furnished inns  in  Turkish  and  some  other  Ori- 
ental lands,  generally  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. Some  are  designed  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  tray- 
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Interior  of  a Khan. 

elers  and  pilgrims ; others,  of  a better  kind,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  traders  and  their  trains  and  wares,  the  traders 
paying  charges. 

The  Cane  lockt  up  by  the  Turks  at  noons  and  at  nights, 
for  feare  that  the  Franks  should  suffer  or  offer  any  out- 
rage. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  90. 

The  khan  [in  Syria]  is  usually  built  around  a courtyard, 
with  sheds  or  booths  for  the  animals  occupying  the  ground 
floor,  while  the  travelers  may  take  what  chance  there  is 
for  sleep  on  the  more  elevated  platforms. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  817. 

khanate(kan'at  orkan'at),  n.  [ <.kharik  + -ate 3.] 
The  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a khan. 

The  khanate  was  annexed  to  Muscovy  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  D.  M.  Wallace , Russia,  p.  4. 

khanjee  (kan'je),  n.  [Repr.  Hind,  khangi, 
khanagi,  Beng.  khanki,  belonging  to  the  house, 
< Pers.  khanagi,  belonging  to  the  house,  < khdna, 
house:  see  khan 2.]  The  keeper  of  a khan  or 
Oriental  inn. 

Everybody  looks  pleased  [at  a departure  from  a khan] 
except  the  khanjee.  J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  220. 

bhansamah,  khansuma  (kan-sa/ma,  -su'ma), 
n.  [Hind,  khansamdn : see  consumali. ] In 

India,  a butler  or  house-steward, 
khanum  (ka'nom),  n.  [Also  camim  ; < Turk. 
ichanim  (Ar.  khdnam),  a lady,  < khan,  a lord: 
see  khani.]  A lady  of  rank;  the  feminine  of 
the  title  khan. 

khass  (kas),  a.  [Hind,  khass,  private,  special.] 
Special;  reserved;  also,  royal:  as,  khass  rev- 
enues; khass  lands. 

khatzum-oil  (kat'zum-oil),  v.  [<  E.  Ind.  khat- 
zum  + E.  oil.']  Ai\  oil  obtained  in  India  from 
the  composite  plant  Vernonia  anthelmintica. 
khawass  (ka-was'),  n.  Same  as  cavass. 
Khaya  (ka'yii),  n.  [NL.  (Adrien  de  Jussieu, 
1830),  from  the  Wolof  language  of  Senegal.] 
A genus  of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Meliacese , tribe  Swieteniess,  distinguished 
from  S wietenia,  the  true  mahogany,  inliaving 
4 instead  of  5 petals,  an  8-lobed  instead  of  a 
10-toothed  stamen-tube,  and  compressed  in- 
stead of  wingedseeds.  They  are  tall  trees  with  wood 
resembling  mahogany,  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  of  few  leaf- 
lets, and  crowded  panicles  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets.  Two  species  are  now  recognized,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  has  acquired  any  economic  importance. 
This  is  the  K.  Senegcdensfe,  a native  of  Senegambia,  which 
is  called  Senegal  mahogany,  and  also  sometimes  cailcedra. 
Khayese  (ka/ye-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Reichenbaeh, 
1837),  < Khaya  + -ece.]  A subdivision  (“sec- 
tion”) of  meliaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Swiete- 
niece,  founded  on  the  genus  Khaya,  not  general- 
ly recognized  by  modern  botanists, 
khedival  (kc-de'val),  a.  [<  khedive  4-  -«?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt.  Also 
khedivial. 

khedive  (ke-dev'),  n.  [=  F khedive, < Turk,  khi- 
div,  < Pers.  khidiw,  kliadiw,  kliudiw,  a king,  lord, 
great  prince,  sovereign,  khidewi,  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt.]  The  title  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
assumed  by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1867,  under  a con- 
vention with  his  suzerain  the  Sultan  of  Turkey: 
an  agreement  made  between  them  in  1866  had 
established  for  the  first  time  hereditary  succes- 
sion in  his  family. 

khedivial  (ke-de'vi-al),  a.  Same  as  khedival. 
khenna  (ken'a),  n.  Another  form  of  henna. 
khilat,  n.  See  killut. 

kkirkah  (ker'kii),  n.  A robe  used  by  dervishes, 
fakirs, or  ascetics  in  Moslem  countries;  a reli- 
gious habit  made  of  shreds  and  patches.  Hughes, 
Diet.  Islam. 

khitmutgar  (kit'mut-gar),  it.  [Also  kitmut- 
gar,  khidmutgar,  and  kitmudgar;  < Hind,  khid- 
matgdr,  a servant,  butler,  < kliidmat,  service,  at- 
tendance, + -gar,  denoting  an  agent.]  In  India, 
a servant,  usually  Mohammedan,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  wait  at  table ; an  under-butler. 

It  [an  English  child]  slaps  the  mouth  of  a gray-haired 
khansamah  with  its  slipper,  and  dips  its  poodle’s  paws  in 
a Mohammedan  khitmutgar’s  rice. 

J.  W.  Palmer , The  New  and  the  Old,  p,  342. 
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Khivan  (ke'van),  a.  [<  Khiva  (see  def.)  + -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Khiva,  a city  and  khanate 
on  the  west  hank  of  the  Oxus  in  central  Asia, 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1873, 
but  now  nominally  independent. 

The  collection  of  the  indemnity  falls  upon  the  Khivan 
authorities.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  63. 

Khlistie,  n.  [Russ.,  < khlestati,  khluistati,  lash, 
switch,  < Jchluistu,  a whip,  switch.]  A power- 
ful Russian  sect,  the  members  of  which  called 
themselves  People  of  God.  They  were  followers  of 
one  Daniel,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a manifestation  of 
the  Almighty,  and  inculcated  twelve  commandments,  in- 
cluding celibacy  and  total  abstinence  from  strong  drinks. 
The  members  are  called  Lashers  and  Danidites. 

kholah  (ko'la),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  East  Indian 
jackal,  Canis  aureus. 

ldiuskhus  (kus'kus),  n.  [Hind.]  Same  as  cus - 
cus 2. 

khutbah.  (kut'bii),  n.  [Ar.  khutbah , khoibeh , 
an  address.]  A Mohammedan  prayer  and  ser- 
mon or  formal  oration  in  Arabic  delivered  in 
the  mosques  on  Fridays  at  the  beginning  of 
meridian  prayer.  It  is  regarded  by  Mussulmans  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  their  service,  and  the  recital  of 
his  name  in  this  oration  is  a high  prerogative  of  the 
sultan  or  ameer.  In  India  the  expression  “Ruler  of  the 
Age"  is  substituted.  Also  spelled  khotbah. 
ki  (ke),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A liliaceous  plant, 
Tsetsia  terminalis , which  is  distributed  through 
the  Pacific  islands,  the  Malay  archipelago,  and 
in  China.  In  the  Hawaiian  islands  its  root  is  baked  and 
eaten.  It  also  affords  an  intoxicating  drink  by  fermenta- 
tion or  distillation.  The  natives  regard  the  plant  as 
sacred,  and  place  it  around  graves.  Elsewhere  in  Poly- 
nesia the  name  is  ti. 

kiabooca-wood  (lu-a-bo'ka-wud),  n.  [<  Malay 
kayu-buku  + E.  wood L]  An  ornamental  wood 
exported  from  Singapore  and  produced  in  many 
of  the  Malayan  islands  and  New  Guinea.  It  ap- 
pears  to  be  merely  the  burl-wood  of  the  same  tree  which 
affords  the  lingo  or  lingoa-wood,  namely  Pterocarpus  In - 
dicvs  of  the  family  Fabacese.  It  is  colored  in  shades  of 
yellowish  red  beautifully  mottled  with  curls  or  knots  of 
a darker  hue.  It  is  much  used  in  the  East  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Europe  for  inlaying  and  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles,  such  as  snuff-boxes.  Also  Amboyna  wood,  Jcia- 
bouca,  Jciabocca,  kyabuca,  etc.  See  Pterocarpus. 
kiack  (ki-ak' ),  n.  [Burmese.  ] In  Burma,  a Bud- 
dhist temple. 

The  people  [of  Pegu]  send  rice  and  other  things  to  that 
kiack  or  church  of  which  they  be. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  261. 

When  they  enter  into  their  Kiack,  at  the  dore  there  is  a 
great  iarre  of  water,  with  a Cocke  or  a Ladle  in  it,  and 
there  they  wash  their  feete.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  469. 

kiak,  n.  See  kayak. 

kiang  (kyang),  w.  [Chinese.]  A river:  apart 
of  many  place-names  in  China  and  neighboring 
countries:  as,  Yang-tse-^iaw^  (that  is,  the  river 
Yang-tse).  Also  spelled  keang. 
kiaugh  (kyach),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Toil; 
trouble;  anxiety.  [Scotch.] 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a’  his  weary  kiaugh  an’  care  beguile. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 

Kibara  (ld-ba'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Endlicher,  1837), 
from  the  Javanese  name  of  K.  coriacea.']  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Monimiacese , having  uni- 
sexual, generally  monoecious  flowers,  the  maie 
with  a perianth  of  4 connivent  lobes,  and  from 
5 to  8 stamens  in  two  series,  the  4 outer  oppo- 
site the  lobes.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  small  flowers  in  cymes  or  short  panicles.  The 
fruit  consists  of  numerous  ovoid  drupes  resting  upon  a 
broad  disk-shaped  receptacle.  About  fifteen  species  are 
known,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies,  the  Malay  archipelago, 
and  Australia.  K.  coriacea  is  a large  tree  of  Celebes  and 
Java,  having  large,  opposite,  ovate-oblong  leaves.  W ilkiea 
macrophylla  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  re- 
ferred to  this  genus  by  some  authors,  is  an  evergreen  tree 
called  the  black,  Australian , or  Queensland  inkberry. 

kibbal,  «.  See  kibble 2. 

kibble1-  (Hb'1),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  kibbled,  ppr. 
kibbling.  [Perhaps  an  unassibilated  and  vari- 
ant freq.  of  chijA,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bruise  or 
grind  coarsely,  as  malt,  beans,  etc.  Salop. — 
2.  To  clip  roughly,  as  a stone. 

II.  intrans.  To  walk  lame.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kibble2,  kibbal  (kib'l,  kib'al),  ».  [Origin  un- 
certain.] 1.  The  bucket  of  a draw-well,  or  of 
the  shaft  of  amine.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A stick 
with  a curve  or  knob  at  the  end,  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  nurspell. 

kibble-chain  (kib'l-chan),  n.  The  chain  that 
draws  up  the  kibble  or  bucket  from  a mine. 

One  day  at  the  shaft’s  mouth,  reaching  after  the  kibble- 
chain — maybe  he  was  in  liquor,  maybe  not,  the  Lord 
knows,  hut  — I didn’t  know  him  again,  sir,  when  we  picked 
him  up.  Kingsley , Yeast,  vii. 

kibbler  (kib'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
kibbles  or  cuts ; especially,  a machine  for  grind- 
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ing  or  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

kibbling  (kib'ling),  n.  [Appar.  verbal  n.  of 
kibble 1,  «.,  as  a small  bit  cut  off.]  A part  of  a 
small  fish  used  as  bait  by  fishermen  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Also  spelled  kibling. 
kibdelophane  (kib-del'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  nifidri- 
Aoc,  spurious,  base,  + -ipavr/c,  appearing,  < 
vsabai,  appear.]  A variety  of  ilmenite  ortitanic 
iron  ore. 

kibe  (kib),  n.  [Appar.  < W.  cibi  (fern,  y gibi), 
a chilblain ; cf.  cibwst,  chilblains,  prob.  < cib,  a 
cup,  + gwst,  a humor,  malady.]  A chap  or  crack 
in  the  flesh,  caused  by  cold;  an  ulcerated  chil- 
blain, as  on  the  heel. 

My  followers  grow  to  my  heels  like  kibes  — I cannot  stir 
out  of  doors  for  ’em.  Chapman,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  v.  1. 

Fal.  I am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Fist,  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3,  35. 

kibed  (klbd),  a.  [<  kibe  + -ed2.]  Chapped; 
cracked  with  cold;  affected  with  chilblains: 
as,  kibed  heels. 

Kibessia  (ki-bes'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle, 1828),  from  the  Javanese  name  of  the 
plant.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  archichla- 
mydeous  (choripetalous)  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Alelastomaccee,  type  of  the  tribe 
Kibessieee,  characterized  by  having  the  irregu- 
lar somowhat  4-lobed  limb  of  the  hood-shaped 
calyx  warty  and  spinous  (the  spines  sometimes 
barbed  at  the  tip),  8 stamens,  and  a 4-eelled 
ovary.  They  are  smooth  shrubs  with  angled  or  winged 
branches,  coriaceous,  oblong-ovate,  3-norved  leaves, 
obtuse  at  the  attenuate  apex,  and  large  blue  flowers  on 
axillary,  1-  to  3-flowered  peduncles.  There  are  sixteen 
species,  inhabiting  the  Malay  peninsula  and  archipelago 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Kibsssiess  (kib-e-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Naudin, 
1859),  < Kibessia  + -c®.]  A tribe  of  melasto- 
maeeous  plants,  typified  by  tbe  genus  Kibessia, 
now  treated  as  distinct  from  the  tribe  Astroniese. 
kibill  (kib'in),  n.  [W.  cibyn.l  A Welsh  corn- 
measure,  equal  to  half  a bushel, 
kibitka  (ki-bit'kji),  n.  [Euss.  kibitka,  the  tilt 
or  cover  of 
a wagon,  a 
tilt-wagon, 
a Tatar  tent; 
of  Tatar  ori- 
gin.] 1.  A 
circular  tent 
used  by  the 
Kirghiz  and 
other  Ta- 
tars. It  is 
about  12  feet 
in  diameter, 
with  a rounded 
top.  The  sides 
are  formed  of 
collapsible 
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folding  lattice-work,  and  the  roof  of  slender,  slightly 
curved  poles;  both  sides  and  roof  are  covered  with  thick 
felt.  There  is  an  opening  for  smoke  and  a flap  for  the 
door. 

2.  A Russian  cart  or  wagon  with  a rounded  top, 
covered  with  felt  or  leather.  It  serves  as  a kind 
of  movable  habitation,  and  is  used  for  traveling 
in  winter. 

Formerly  the  journey  from  Novogorod  to  Moscow  was 
most  painfully  accomplished  in  ninety  hours  in  a kibitka 
— a cart,  or  rather  a cradle  for  two,  in  which  the  driver 
...  sat  close  to  the  horses’  tails,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cart  being  shaded  by  a semicircular  hood  of  laths  covered 
with  birch  bark.  These  vehicles  have  no  springs,  and  are 
fastened  together  by  wooden  pegs.  The  luggage  is  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  covered  by  a mattress,  upon  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  feather-beds  alone  renders  the  jolt- 
ing endurable.  A.  J.C.  Hare,  Russia,  v. 

kiblah  (kibTa),  n.  [Ar.  qibla,  that  which  is 
opposite,  the  South,  < qcibl , before,  qabala , be 
opposite.]  The  point  toward  which  Moham- 
medans turn  in  prayer.  This  was,  according  to  Mo- 
hammedan authorities,  at  first  the  Kaaba  in  Mecca,  but 
after  the  flight  to  Medina  it  was  for  some  time  Jerusalem, 
and  then  again  changed  to  Mecca.  Any  object  of  strong 
desire  or  devotion  is  also  spoken  of  as  a Iciblah. 

There  have  been  few  incidents  more  disastrous  in  their 
consequences  to  the  human  race  than  this  decree  of  Mo- 
hammed changing  the  Kibla  from  Jerusalem  to  Mekka. 
Had  he  remained  true  to  liis  earlier  and  better  faith,  the 
Arabs  would  have  entered  the  religious  community  of  the 
nations  as  peacemakers,  not  as  enemies  and  destroyers. 

Osborne,  Islam  under  the  Arabs,  p.  58. 

kibosh  (ki-bosh'),  n.  [Also  kybosh ; a slang 
word,  of  obscure  origin.]  The  form,  manner, 
style,  or  fashion  of  something  ; the  thing:  as, 
that  is  the  proper  kibosh  ; full  dress  is  the  cor- 
rect kibosh  for  the  opera.  See  the  supplement. 
[Slang.] 

biby  (ki'bi),  a,  [<  kibe  + -yi.]  Affected  with 
kibes  or  chilblains. 
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And  he  haltith  often  that  hath  a kyby  hele. 

Skelton,  Garlande  of  Laurell. 

kichelt,  kitchelt,  n.  [<  ME.  kichil,  lceehel,  < 
AS.  cicel,  a cake ; prob.  akin  to  cake  1,  cooky. ] A 

small  cake.  Also  spelled  kichil God’s  kichel. 

See  Ood  1. 

Gif  us  a husshel  wliete,  malt,  or  reye, 

A Goddes  kechyl  [var.  kichil  |,  or  a trype  of  chese. 

* Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  39. 

kick  (kik),  *.  [ME.  kiken,  a word  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  hit,  tick,  flick,  etc.  The  W.  cicio,  v., 
and  Gael,  ceig,  ».,  are  from  Eng.]  I.  trails. 

1 . To  give  a thrust  or  blow  to  with  the  foot ; 
strike  with  the  foot. 

And  by  mute 

Disdain  kicks  back  what  Words  could  not  refute. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vi.  84. 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 

But — why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs? 

J.  P.  Kemble,  The  Panel,  i.  1. 
There  he  watches  yet ! 

There  like  a dog  before  his  master’s  door ! 

Kick’d,  he  returns.  Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  To  strike  in  recoiling:  as,  an  overloaded  gun 
kicks  the  shoulder. 

Some  muskets  so  contrive  it 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at, 

And,  though  well  aimed  at  duck  or  plover, 

Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over. 

J.  Trumbull,  McFingal,  i.  96. 

3.  In  printing , to  operate  or  effect  by  impact 
of  the  foot  on  a treadle : used  with  relation  to 
some  kinds  of  small  job-presses:  as,  to  kick  a 
Gordon  press ; to  kick  off  a thousand  impres- 
sions. [U.  S.] — 4.  To  sting,  as  a wasp.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 5.  To  reject,  as  a suitor;  jilt.  [Vulgar, 
southern  U.  S.]— To  lack  one’s  heels.  See  heeU . — 
To  kick  the  beam.  See  beam.— To  kick  the  bucket. 
See  bucket.  — To  kick  up  a row  or  a dust.  See  dust i. 

II.  in trans.  1.  To  strike  out  with  the  foot; 
have  the  habit  of  striking  with  the  foot : as,  a 
horse  that  kicks. 

For  trewely  ther  is  noon  of  us  alle, 

If  any  wight  wol  clawe  us  on  the  galle, 

That  we  nel  Jake,  for  he  seith  us  sooth. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  85. 
They  contemn  all  physic  of  the  mind, 

And,  like  galled  camels,  kick  at  every  touch. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

2.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  with  violence,  as  in 
wantonness,  resistance,  anger,  or  contempt. 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3,  93. 

Hence  — 3.  To  manifest  opposition  or  strong 
objection;  offer  resistance.  [Now  chiefly 
slang.] 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  offering, 
which  I have  commanded  ? 1 Sam.  ii.  29. 

You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man  : 

A rampant  heresy,  such  as,  if  it  spread, 

Would  make  all  women  lack  against  their  Lords. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
In  a late  number  you  maintain  strongly  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  persons  suffering  from  overcharges,  insolence,  and 
other  forms  of  oppression  to  Icick.  You  urge  that  the  op- 
pressor argues  from  our  American  charity,  “ hearing  all 
things”  with  silent  fortitude,  that  we,  the  people,  rather 
like  it ; and  you  insist  that  a part  of  our  debt  to  society 
is  invariably,  systematically,  quickly,  continuously,  and 
powerfully  “to  kick.”  The  Nation,  XLVIII.  137. 

4.  To  recoil,  as  a musket  or  other  firearm. — 

5.  To  stammer.  Devonshire  Dial.,  p.  72.  [Prov. 
Eng. ] —To  kick  against  the  pricks.  See  prick.— To 
kick  off,  in  foot-ball,  to  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  which 
starts  the  play.— To  kick  over  the  traces,  to  throw  off 

★control;  become  insubordinate.  [Colloq.] 
kick  (kik),  n.  [<  kick , v.]  1.  A blow  or  thrust 
with  the  foot. 

A Icicle  that  scarce  would  move  a horse 

May  kill  a sound  divine.  Cowper,  Yearly  Distress. 

2.  In  foot-ball : (a)  The  right  of  or  a turn  at 
kicking  the  ball.  ( b ) One  who  kicks  or  kicks  off. 

He’s  . . . the  best  Icick  and  charger  at  Rugby. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 

3.  The  recoil  of  a firearm  when  discharged. 

But  he  [Mr.  Lowe]  and  I must  alike  he  prepared  to  stand 

the  recoil  of  our  own  guns,  even  though  the  kick  may  be 
inconvenient.  Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  134. 

4.  A sudden  and  strong  objection ; unexpected 
resistance.  [Slang.]  — 5.  The  projection  on 
the  tang  of  the  blade  of  a pocket-knife  by  which 
the  blade  is  prevented  from  striking  the  spring 
in  the  act  of  closing. — 6.  A cleat  or  block 
on  the  stock-board  of  a brick-molders’  bench, 
which  serves  to  make  a key  in  the  brick. — 7. 
A die  for  bricks. — 8.  Fashion;  novelty;  thing 
in  vogue.  [Slang,  Eng.] 

’Tis  the  kick,  I say,  old  un,  so  I brought  it  down. 

Dibdin. 

9.  The  indentation  or  inner  protuberance  of  a 
molded  glass  bottle.  [Slang,  Eng.] 


kickumbob 

What  it  [a  bottle]  holds  if  it’s  public-house  gin  is  uncer- 
tain : for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  some  bottles  has  great 
kicks  at  their  bottoms. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  511. 

10.  pi.  Trousers.  [Slang,  Eng.]  — Drop  kick,  in 
foot-ball,  a kick  made  as  the  ball,  dropped  from  the  hand, 
rises  with  a hound  from  the  ground. 

Tom  . . . performed  very  creditably,  after  first  driving 
his  foot  three  inches  into  the  ground,  and  then  nearly 
kicking  his  leg  into  the  air,  in  vigorous  efforts  to  accom- 
plish a drop-kick  after  the  manner  of  East. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 
Place  kick,  in  foot-ball,  a kick  made  while  the  ball  is  sta- 
tionary on  the  ground. 

kickable  (kik'a-bl),  a.  [<  kick  4-  -able.]  That 
may  be  kicked ; deserving  to  be  kicked. 

The  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to  be  kickt,  if  shee  were 
of  a kickable  substance,  than  either  honour’d  or  humour’d. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  26. 
Rigg  was  a most  unengaging,  kickable  boy. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xli. 
kickee  (ki-ke'),  n.  [<  kick]  v.,  + -ee1.]  One 
who  is  kicked.  [Rare  and  jocose.] 

He  . . . was  seen  . . . kicking  him  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner;  and  in  return  to  all  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  kickee  to  know  the  reason  for 
such  outrage,  simply  remarking  “You  are  Pigviggin.” 

+ Savage,  R.  Medlicott,  iii.  8. 

kicker  (kik'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
kicks. 

Cham.  ’Twas  some  forc’d  match, 

If  he  were  not  kick’d  to  th’  church  o’  the  wedding  day. 
I’ll  never  come  at  court.  Can  be  no  otherwise. 

Perhaps  he  was  rich ; speak,  Mistress  Lapet,  was ’t  not  so  ? 
Mist.  Lapet.  Nay,  that’s  without  all  question. 

Cham.  Oho,  he  would  not  want  kickers  enow  then. 

Fletcher  ( and  another?),  Nice  Valour,  L 

2.  One  who  offers  strong,  and  especially  unex- 
pected or  perverse,  opposition;  one  who  ob- 
jects or  opposes ; abolter.  Cf.  kick,  t>.*.,3;  n.,4. 

There  is  of  course  a class  of  chronic  Jcickers  who  are  al- 
ways finding  fault.  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XIII.  6. 

kickie-wickiet  (kik'i-wik'i),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 

Icicksy-ioiclcsy. 

kickish  (kik'ish),  a.  [<  JcicJc  + -is/i1.]  Irritable. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Is  Majestas  Imperii  growne  so  kickish  that  it  cannot 
stand  quiet  with  Sains  Populi,  unlesse  it  be  fettered  ? 

N.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  59. 
kickle  (kik'l),  a.  Uncertain ; unsteady;  fickle ; 
tottering.  Also  heckle.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kick-off  (kik'6f),  n.  The  first  kick  in  a game 
of  foot-ball. 

Away  goes  the  ball  spinning  towards  the  school  goal ; 
seventy  yards  before  it  touches  ground,  and  at  no  point 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  a model  kick-off. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 

kickshaw  (kik'sha),  n.  [Prop,  kickshaws,  sing.; 
formerly  also  kickshose,  kickshoes,  keckshose,  kek- 
shoes  (simulating  kick  + shoes),  earlier  quelk- 
chose,  orig.  quelqnechose, <.F  .quelque  chose, some- 
thing: see  quelquecliose.]  1.  Something  fan- 
tastical or  uncommon ; something  trifling,  not 
otherwise  named  or  described,  or  that  has  no 
particular  name. 

Sir  And. . . . I delight  in  Maskes  and  Reuels  sometimes 
altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kicke-chawses,  Knight? 

Shak.,  Twelfth  Night  (fol.  1623),  L 3, 122. 

2.  A light,  unsubstantial  dish,  or  kind  of  food. 

Salads,  broths,  sauces,  stewed  meats,  and  other  kick- 
shaws. Chapman,  May-Day,  iv.  4. 

A joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws , 
tell  William  cook.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1,  29. 

kicksies  (kik'siz),  n.  pi.  [<  kicks,  «.:  see  kick, 
«.,  10.]  Trousers.  [Slang,  Eng.] 

A pair  of  kerseymere  kicksies,  any  colour,  built  very 
slap-up.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  53. 

kicksy-wicksyt  (kik'si-wik'si),  a.  and  n,  [Also 
kicky-wicky,  kickie-wickie,  and  kicksy-winsie, 
kicksey-winsey,  kicksee-winsee,  the  second  ele- 
ment perhaps  a sophisticated  form,  to  bring 
in  an  etym.  explanation  from  wince  (formerly 
also  winse) ; prob.  a mere  redupl.  of  kick,  va- 
ried in  the  repetition,  with  term,  -y1,  or  equiv. 
-sy,  adj.  suffix.]  I.  a.  Flickering;  uncertain; 
restless. 

Perhaps  an  ignis  fatuus  now  and  then 
Starts  up  in  holes,  stinks,  and  goes  out  agen  ; 

Such  Icicksy-uicksy  flames  shew  but  how  dear 
Thy  great  light’s  resurrection  would  be  here. 

Poems  subjoined  to  R.  Fletcher's  Epigrams. 

II.  n.  A man’s  wife : occurring  only  in  the 
following  passage,  where  it  is  used  ludicrously 
and  without  definite  signification : 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a box  unseen, 

That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3,  297. 

kickumbobt,  ».  [Irreg.  < kick  or  kickshaw,  with 
term,  as  in  thingumbob .]  A thingumbob;  a 
“ what’s-its-name.”  John  Taylor,  1630. 


kickup 

kickup  (Mk'up),  n.  [<  kick  + up.]  1.  A dis- 
turbance. [Slang.] — 2.  A steamboat  with 
paddle-wheel  astern.  [Mississippi  river.]  — 3. 
In  Jamaica,  the  water-thrush,  Siurus  ncevius  or 

5.  noveboraeensis : so  called  from  the  way  it  jerks 
its  tail,  like  a wagtail : more  fully  called  Bessy 

* kickup.  P.  II.  Gosse. 

kid1  (kid),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  kid,  Icicle,  Icy  dele,  < 
lcel.  kidh  = Dan.  Sw.  kid  = OHQ-.  kizzi,  chitzi 
(also  kizzin,  chizzin),  MHG.  chitze,  kizze,  kitze, 
kiz  (also  kitzin,  chizzin),  G.  kitze,  kitz,  a kid: 
prob.  akin  to  E.  chit2,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  1.  A young 
goat. 

Hath  any  ram 

Slipp'd  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam  ? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  498. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a young  goat. 

Our  attendants  now  produced  some  kid  and  dried  dates, 
which,  washed  down  with  water  and  a touch  of  absinthe, 
formed  our  meal.  Harper’s  May.,  LXXVII.  82. 

3.  Leather  made  from  the  skin  of  a kid;  in 
trade  use,  leather  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
goat  or  sheep.  Other  substitutes  also  are 
used. — 4.  The  roe  deer  in  its  first  year.  TV. 
TV.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  508. — 5.  A child, 
especially  a male  child.  [Slang.] 

I am  old,  you  say; 

Yes,  parlous  old,  kids,  an  you  mark  me  well ! 

Middleton,  Massinyer,  and  Roxuley,  Old  haw,  iii.  2. 

The  girl  still  held  Oliver  fast  by  the  hand.  . . . “So  you 
got  the  kid,"  said  Sikes.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xx. 

6.  pi.  Gloves  made  of  kid  or  of  the  leather  so 
called.  See  def.  3.  [Colloq.] 

The  Haddens  had  been  appropriated  by  a couple  of 
youths  in  frockcoats  and  orthodox  Icids,  with  a suspicion 
of  moustaches.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  v. 

II.  a.  Made  of  kid  or  of  the  leather  so  called. 
See  I.,  3.— Kid  glove,  a glove  made  of  kid  leather,  or, 
in  trade  use,  of  other  soft  leather  resembling  kid. 

kid1  (kid),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  kidded,  ppr. 
kidding.  [<  kid1,  n.]  To  bring  forth  (young): 
said  especially  of  a goat. 

kid2t.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  kithe. 

kid2t,  p.  a.  [ME.,  also  Icyd,  kyclel,  lend,  ked,  etc., 
pp.  of  kithen,  make  known : see  kithe.)  Known ; 
well-known;  famous;  renowned:  formerly,  in 
poetry,  a general  term  of  commendation. 

In  the  eastell  were  a cumpany,  kyd  men  of  Armys, 

That  enfourmet  were  of  fyght,  & the  fet  couthe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3222. 
And  thus  he  killez  the  knyghte  with  his  kydd  wapene ! 

Mvrte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1390. 

kid3  (kid),  n.  [Cf.  kit1.]  1.  A small  tub;  naut., 
a small  tub  or  vessel  in  which  sailors  receive 
their  food. 

The  cook  scraped  his  kids  (wooden  vessels  out  of  which 
sailors  eat)  and  polished  the  hoops,  and  placed  them  before 
the  galley  to  await  inspection. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  209. 
2.  A box  or  wooden  pen  built  on  the  deck  of  a 
fishing-vessel  to  receive  fish  as  they  are  caught. 
— Gurry-kid,  a kid  or  tub  used  to  contain  the  gurry  taken 
from  fish. 

kid4  (kid),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lcydcle;  < ME. 
*kid  (in  comp,  kidberer)-,  prob.  < W.  cidys,  pi., 
fagots.]  1.  A fagot  or  bundle,  as  of  heath  or 
furze.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Faggots  or  bundles  of  wood  for  firewood  are  called  kids 
in  Yorkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 

York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxi. 
2.  A bundle  of  sticks  or  brush  planted  on  a 
beach  to  stop  shingle  or  gather  sand,  to  act  as 
a groin.  E.  II.  Knight. — 3.  A bundle  of  sticks 
or  twigs  strapped  in  front  of  the  legs  to  help 
a rider  to  keep  his  seat  on  a bucking  horse. 
[Australian.] 

The  native  explained  that  second-  or  third-rate  riders 
very  often  made  up  a bundle  of  twigs,  rolled  up  in  a piece 
of  cloth,  which  they  bound  across  the  saddle  with  these 
straps.  This  kid,  as  it  is  called,  pressing  firmly  on  the  front 
of  the  legs,  assists  Immensely  in  keeping  a rider  down  in 
the  saddle  when  a horse  bucks  heavily,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  dangerous. 

A.  C.  Grant , Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  1. 109. 

kid4  (kid),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kidded,  ppr.  kid- 
ding. [<  kid±,  n .]  To  bind  up,  as  a fagot. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

kid5  (kid),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kidded,  ppr.  kid- 
ding. [Prob.  < kidT-fii.,  5.]  To  hoax ; humbug ; 
deceive.  [Slang.] 

kid5  (kid),  n.  [<  kid5,  v.]  A hoax;  humbug. — 
No  kid,  without  fooling  or  chaffing.  [Slang,  U.  S.  and  Aus- 
tralia.] 

kidaris  (kid'a-ris),  n.  See  cidaris,  1. 

kidbearert,  n.  [ME.  kidberer;  < kid 4 + bearer .] 
A fagot-bearer. 

Kidberers,  Garthyners,  erthe  wallers,  pavers,  dykers. 

Act  of  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  York,  1477,  quoted 
[in  York  Plays,  p.  xxi.,  note. 

kidcotet  (kid'kot),  n.  [Appar.  < kicl2,  p.  a., 
known  (i.  e.  public),  + cote1,  house  (of  deten- 
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tion),  now  kitty5,  q.  v.]  A common  jail.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

On  this  much  enduring  bridge  were  also  erected  the 
chantry  chapel  of  St.  William,  the  hall  of  meeting  of  the 
town  council,  the  “kidcote,”  or  common  gaol. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  409. 

kiddaw,  kiddow  (kid' a,  -6),  n.  [Corn.]  A 
guillemot.  [Cornwall,  Eng.J 

In  Cornwal  they  call  the  guilliam  a kiddaw. 

Ray  (1074),  p.  61.  ( Halliwell .) 

kiddet.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  Jcithe. 
kidder  (kid'er),  n.  [Also  kuldier;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A forestaller ; a huckster. 

Licensed  . . . to  be  a common  drover  of  cattle,  Badger, 
Lader,  Kidder , Carrier,  and  Buyer  of  Corn,  Grain,  Butter 
and  Cheese. 

License  in  time  of  Queen  Anne.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton’s 
[Quarter  Sess.,  p.  270. 

Kidderminster  (kid'er-min-ster),  n.  A kind  of 
carpet,  named  from  the  town  in  England  where 
it  was  formerly  principally  manufactured,  it  is 
composed  of  two  webs  interlaced  together  (hence  also 
called  two-ply  carpet ),  consisting  of  a worsted  warp  and  a 
woolen  weft,  both  warp  and  weft  appearing  on  each  sur- 
face. It  is  also  called  ingrain  carpet , from  the  material 
being  dyed  in  the  grain.  Three-ply  carpet  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  Kidderminster,  admitting  of  a greater  variety 
of  colors  and  figures. 

kiddle1  (kid'l),  n.  [Also  kidel,  kittle,  kettle;  < 
ME.  kidel,  kicldcl( AL.  kidellus, in MagnaCharta) ; 
< OF.  quidel,  later  quideau  (Cotgrave),  a kiddle, 
prob.  < Bret,  kidel,  a net  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream.]  1.  A weir  or  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs, 
set  in  a stream  for  catching  fish.  Kiddles  for  in- 
tercepting  salmon  and  other  fish  are  often  mentioned  in 
old  statutes  concerning  rivers  and  havens. 

Amocion  of  kiddell  under  payne  of  x.  pond,  . . . the  vi. 
article  [viz.  that  all  the  weris  that  ben  in  Thamis  or  in 
Medwey  ...  be  don  avvaye,  p.  16]. 

Arnold  s Chron .,  1502  (ed.  1811),  p.  1. 

For  a small  sum  of  money  any  rascal  on  the  river  could 
buy  his  license,  and  set  up  kidels  in  the  Lea  and  in  the 
Medway  as  well  as  in  the  Thames. 

U.  Dixon,  Her  Majesty’s  Tower,  p.  29. 

2.  A fish-basket.  [Pennsylvania.] 
kiddle2  (kid'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  kiddied,  ppr. 
Middling.  A dialectal  variant  of  cuddle. 
kiddle3  (kid'l),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  kittle E 
kiddow,  n.  See  kiddaw. 
kiddy  (kid'i),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  kiddied , ppr. 
kiddying.  [Cf. kid$.]  To  hoax;  cheat;  “kid.” 
Dickens.  [Slang.] 

There  they  met  with  beggars  who  kiddied  them  on  the 
lurk.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  462. 

kidelf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kiddle E 
kid-fox  (kid'foks),  n.  A young  fox.  Compare 
kit-fox.  [Rare.] 

The  music  ended, 

We  11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a pennyworth. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3,  44. 

kidge,  ct.  See  kedge 2. 

kidling  (kid'ling), [=  lcel.  kidhling ; as  kid1 
+ -ling1.]  A young  kid. 

Kidlings,  now,  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dewy  dale. 

J.  Cunningham,  Day,  A Pastoral, 
kidnap  (kid'nap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kidnapped , 
ppr.  kidnapping.  [Orig.  a slang  word,  taken 
from  the  cant  of  thieves;  < kid1,  n.,  5,  + nap , 
a var.  of  nab,  snatch.]  To  steal,  abduct,  or 
carry  off  forcibly  (a  human  being, whether  man, 
woman,  or  child).  In  law  it  sometimes  implies 
a carrying  beyond  the  jurisdiction. 

Brave  Mar  and  Panmure  were  firm,  I am  sure ; 

The  latter  was  kidnapt  awa. 

Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  159). 

The  Janissaries,  while  they  kept  their  first  strength — 
that  strength  which  made  the  Ottoman  power  what  it  was 
— were  all  kidnapped  Christian  children. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  427. 
kidnapper  (kid'nap-er),  n.  One  who  kidnaps; 
a man-stealer  or  child-stealer. 

Enemies  that  have  taken  a Maid  captive  won’t  be  guilty 
of  such  Barbarity  as  this  ; nor  will  Kidnappers  themselves 
to  those  they  have  kidnapp’d  away. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  161. 

This  sort  of  people,  that  lie  in  wait,  day  and  night,  for 
our  children,  and  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  kidnap- 
pers within  the  law.  Spectator,  311. 

kidnapping  (kill 'nap -mg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
kidnap,  v.]  The  act  of  stealing,  abducting,  or 
carrying  off  a human  being  forcibly. 

The  other  remaining  offence,  that  of  kidnapping , being 
the  forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a man,  woman, 
or  child  from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another,  was  capital  by  the  J ewish  law. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xv. 

kidneert,  kidneret,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  kidney. 

★ 

kidney  (kid'ni),  n.  [<  ME.  kidney,  kydney , 
kidenei,  pi.  kidneris,  kideneris , earlier  kidenei- 
ren,  kydeneyren ; origin  uncertain.  Compare 


kidney-cotton 

kite 2 and  neer^f]  1 . In  anat.,  a glandular  struc- 
ture whose  function  is  the  purification  of  the 
blood  by  the  excretion  of  urine ; one  of  the  renes 
or  reins ; a renal  organ.  Kidneys  are  of  very  various 
shapes  and  positions  in  the  body,  and  often  of  loosely  tabu- 
lated structure.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  they  are  always 
paired  and  of  compact  figure,  tending  to  become  bean- 
shaped glands,  as  in  man.  The  kidneys  of  man  are  situ- 
ated in  the  loins,  opposite  the  upper  lumbar  vertebra?,  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  embedded  in  fat,  and  capped  by  the 
adrenals  or  suprarenal  capsules.  The  left  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  right,  which  leaves  room  for  the  liver. 
They  are  purplish-brown  in  color,  about  4 inches  long,  2| 
broad,  and  1]  thick ; they  weigh  about  44  ounces.  Section 
displays  an  outer  cortical  substance,  darker  and  softer  than 
the  rest,  consisting  chiefly  of  uriniferous  tubules  and  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  (See  corpuscle.)  The  inner  or  medul- 
lary substance  is  composed  of  numerous  distinctly  striated 
conical  masses,  or  Malpighian  pyramids,  whose  bases  are 
directed  peripherally,  while  their  apices  converge  toward 
the  interior,  ending  in  the  papilla;,  which  project  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  'diere  are  from  S to  18  such  pyra- 
mids, composed  mainly  of  minute  straight  and  looped 
uriniferous  tubules,  which  proceed  from  the  cortical  sub- 
stance to  open  on  the  papilla;.  One  such  papilla,  or  a set 
of  several  papilla;,  protrudes  into  a compartment  of  the 
general  cavity  called  a calyx;  the  calyces  unite  in  three  in- 
fundibula, the  beginnings  of  the 
general  cavity  of  the  kidney,  the 
pelvis,  which  is  also  the  funnel- 
shaped  beginning  of  the  ureter, 
the  tube  by  which  the  urine  passes 
to  the  bladder.  The  hilum  of  the 
kidney  is  the  place  on  the  median 
or  concave  side  of  the  kidney,  cor- 
responding to  the  place  of  the  scar 
on  a bean,  where  the  ureter  goes 
out,  and  where  the  vessels  and 
nerves  enter.  The  organs  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  lymphatics.  In  its 
minute  and  essential  structure  the 
kidney  consists  of  a great  number 
of  branching,  looped,  and  convo- 
luted epithelial  tubes  (tv.buli  urini- 
feri),  terminating  in  dilatations, 
each  dilatation  enveloping  a plex- 
us of  blood-vessels  and  forming 
a Malpighian  body.  These  tubes, 
moreover,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  Malpighian 
bodies  and  tubules  both  share  in 
the  work  of  secreting,  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  former  have  to  do  with  the 
secretion  of  the  water  and  less  important  parts  of  the 
urine,  while  the  elimination  of  the  nitrogenous  waste  falls 
on  the  tubular  epithelium.  The  kidneys,  or,  in  the  singu- 
lar as  a collective  noun,  the  kidney,  as  an  important  inter- 
nal organ  whose  condition  is  a more  or  less  accurate  index 
of  one’s  bodily  health,  and,  as  formerly  thought,  of  one’s 
"humor”  or  temperament,  was  formerly  often  spoken  of 
(somewhat  like  liver,  heart,  bowels,  stomach,  etc.)  with  refer- 
ence to  one’s  constitution,  temperament,  temper,  disposi- 
tion, or  inward  feelings.  As  thus  used  in  the  quotation  from 
Shakspere,  the  word  has  been  misunderstood,  as  if  mean- 
ing ‘sort'  or  ‘kind,’  whence  that  use  in  later  authors. 

Think  of  that  — a man  of  my  kidney  — think  of  that; 
that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ; a man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5,  116. 
Talk  no  more  of  brave  Nelson,  or  gallant  Sir  Sidney, 
’Tis  granted  they’re  tars  of  a true  British  kidney. 

Song,  Newcastle  Bellman.  ( Brockett .) 

2.  Anything  resembling  a kidney  in  shape  or 
otherwise,  as  a potato. 

The  corn  . . . rises  again  in  the  verdure  of  a leaf,  in  the 
fulness  of  the  ear,  in  the  lcidneys  of  wheat. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  69. 

3.  pi.  The  inmost  parts ; the  reins. 

Curse,  curse,  and  then  I goe. 

Look  how  he  grins,  I ’ve  anger’d  him  to  the  kidneys. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?)  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

Heavn’s  bright  Torches,  from  Earth’s  kidneys,  sup 
Som  somwhat  dry  and  heatfull  Vapours  vp. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  2. 

4.  In  the  extract,  of  doubtful  meaning. 

It  is  our  custom  upon  the  first  coming  of  the  news  to 
order  a youth,  who  officiates  as  the  kidney  of  the  coffee 
house,  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice.  Tatler,  No.  268. 

Capsule  of  the  kidney.  See  capsule.—  Floating  kid- 
ney, in  pathol.,  a kidney  which  has  become  loose  and  dis- 
placed in  the  abdomen.  Also  called  movable  kidney. — 
Granular  kidney.  See  granular.—  Surgical  kidney, 
a term  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  nephritic  conditions 
secondary  to  mischief  further  down  in  the  urinary  tract, 
but  especially  to  suppurative  pyelonephritis  arising  from 
cystitis. 

kidney-bean  (kid'ni-ben),  n.  A leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Phaseolus , especially  Pha- 
seolus  vulgaris , the  common  twining  kidney- 
bean  of  the  gardens,  also  called  French  bean 
and  haricot  (see  cut  under  haricot ) : so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  seeds.  P.  nanus,  the  field-  or 
bush-bean,  is  perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  common  kidney- 
bean.  The  green  pods  of  the  common  kidney-bean,  with 
their  contents,  are  eaten  as  a " string-bean,”  or  the  dry 
seeds  are  baked  or  boiled.—  Kidney-bean  tree,  a plant 
of  either  of  the  leguminous  genera  Kraunhia  android,  es- 
pecially the  American  Kraunhia  frutescens  and  the  Chi- 
nese K.  Chinensis  ( Wisteria  Chinensis). — Wild  kidney- 
bean,  Phaseolus  polystachyus,  a high-climbing  bean, 
with  small  purple  flowers,  native  in  the  United  States. 

kidney-cotton  (kid'ni-kot"n),  n.  A South 
American  variety  of  long-stapled  and  black- 
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Section  of  Human  Kidney. 


a,  suprarenal  capsule; 
b , vascular  or  cortical  por- 
tion of  kidney ; c c,  tubu- 
lar portion,  consisting  of 
cones ; d d,  two  of  the  pa- 
pillae, projecting  into  their 
corresponding  calyces ; 
es  e,  the  three  infundibu- 
la ; /,  pelvis;  g,  ureter. 


Kidney-shaped  Leaf  of  Asa- 
rum  Europtzum. 


kidney-cotton 

seeded  cotton,  Gossypium  peruvianum,  Its  seeds 
cohere  in  kidney-shaped  masses  of  eight  or 
ten.  It  is  a perennial  cotton  cultivated  in  Peru, 
kidney-form  (kid'ni-form),  a.  Same  as  Sidney- 
shaped. 

kidney-link  (kid'ni-lingk),  re.  In  a harness,  a 
coupling  for  the  hames  below  the  collar. 

A kidney  link  belonging  to  harness  hames. 

Gilder's  Manual , p.  103. 

kidney-liptt  (kid'ni-lipt),  a.  Hare-lipped. 

First,  Joilie’s  wife  is  lame  ; the  nest,  loose-hipt, 
Sqllint-ey’d,  hook -nos’d,  and  lastly  Icidney-lipt. 

Herrick,  Upon  Jollie’s  Wife. 

kidney-ore  (kid'ni-or),  n.  A variety  of  com- 
pact hematite,  or  red  oxid  of  iron,  occurring  in 
reniform  masses. 

kidney-pota  to  (kid'ni-po-ta''/t5),«  . One  of  vari- 
ous kidney-shaped  varieties  of  the  common  po- 
tato. 

kidney-root  (kid'ni-rot),  n.  The  joepye-weed, 
Eupatorium  purpureum : in  allusion  to  supposed 
medicinal  properties, 
kidney-shaped  (kid'ni- 
shapt),  a.  Having  the 
shape  or  form  of  a kid- 
ney; reniform Kidney- 

shaped  leaf,  in  hot. , a leaf  hav- 
ing the  breadth  greater  than 
the  length,  and  a wide  sinus  at 
the  base.  The  margin  should 
be  entire,  but  may  be  crenate, 
as  in  that  of  ground-ivy. 

kidney-stone  (kid'ni- 
ston),  n.  A nodule  of 
brown  ironstone,  trav- 
ersed by  small  veins  of 

calcite.  Such  nodules  are  common  in  the  Oxford  clay, 
a division  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  especially  near  Weymouth 
in  England. 

kidney-vetch  (kid'ni-vech),  n.  A leguminous 
herbaceous  plant,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  found 
chiefly  in  dry  hilly  ground  throughout  Europe 
and  in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  medicinal  properties. 
It  is  a foot  or  less  high,  often  tufted,  clothed  with  silky 
hairs,  and  has  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  or  variably  color- 
ed flowers  with  a permanent  inflated  calyx,  which  are  borne 
in  close  heads,  subtended  by  large  bracts,  and  paired  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  of  some  economic  value 
as  sheep-fodder.  Its  specific  name  (from  Latin  vulnus,  a 
wound)  suggests  a healing  property,  which,  however,  it 
possesses  only  as  do  other  hairy  plants.  Also  called 
lady’s-fingers. 

kidney  wort  (kid'ni-wert),  re.  1.  The  plant 
Umbilicus  Umbilicus,  of  the  family  Crassulacese  : 
so  called  from  some  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
to  a kidney,  whence  probably  it  had  some  re- 
pute as  a remedy  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
It  has  fleshy,  orbicular,  more  or  less  peltate  leaves,  the 
lower  on  long  stalks.  It  is  common  on  rocks,  walls,  etc., 
in  western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  regions.  Also 
called  pennywort  and  naoelwort. 

2.  A book-name  of  Saxifraga  stellaris,  the  star- 
saxifrage. 

kidnippers  (kid'nip//erz),  n.  pi.  In  gun-molding, 
nippers  used  to  make  the  hoops  taut  about  the 
mold. 

kidsman  (kidz'man),  re. ; pi.  kulsmen  (-men). 
[<  kid’s,  poss.  of  kid1, 5,  + wore.]  One  who  trains 
young  thieves.  Dickens.  [Thieves’  slang.] 
kief,  luff  (kef,  kif),  re.  [Moorish.]  A substi- 
tute for  tobacco  prepared  for  smoking,  consist- 
ing of  the  chopped  leaves  of  the  common  hemp. 

The  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  appears  to  be  unknown 
in  Morocco,  while  kief—  prepared  from  the  chopped  leaves 
of  common  hemp  — is  almost  universally  employed  for  that 
purpose  both  by  Moors  and  Berbers. 

J ournal  of  a Tour  in  Morocco,  etc.,  by  Hooker  and  Ball,  p.  46. 

kiefekil,  keffekil  (ke'fe-,  kef'e-kil),  re.  [<  Pors. 
kaf,  scum,  froth,  + gil,  clay.]  A kind  of  clay; 
meerschaum. 

kie-kie  (ke'a-ke'a),  re.  [Maori.]  A high-climb- 
ing shrub,  Freycinetia  Banksii,  of  the  family 
Pandanacese,  a native  of  New  Zealand.  The 
fruit  consists  of  berries  massed  oil  a spadix.  When  young 
the  spadix,  with  its  bracts,  is  edible,  and  is  made  by  the 
colonists  into  a jelly  tasting  like  preserved  strawberries. 
The  fiber  of  the  stems  may  possibly  be  found  useful  for 
paper-making. 

Kielmeyera  (kel-mi'er-a),  n.  [NL.  (Martins, 
1824),  named  for  Kari  Fr.  v.  Kielmeyer , of 
Stuttgart,  a noted  chemist  and  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Clusiacese , and  tribe  Kielmeyerese,  having  free 
stamens,  small  anthers,  and  the  numerous 
broad,  flat  ovules  downwardly  imbricated  iu 
two  series  in  each  cell.  They  are  small  resinous 
shrubs,  with  evergreen  petioled  leaves,  and  showy  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  or  rarely  solitary.  Seven- 
teen species  are  known,  all  natives  of  Brazil,  where,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  roses,  the  plant  is  called 
roso  do  campo.  K.  speciosa , called  malvo  do  campo,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  some  mallows,  is  a tree 
sometimes  15  feet  in  height,  with  a twisted  trunk,  short 
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thick  branches,  corky  bark,  elliptical  leaves,  and  flowers 
resembling  camellias,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  closely 
related  botanically. 
kier,  re.  See  heir. 

kieselgukr  (ke'zl-gor),  re.  [G.,  < kiesel,  flint, 
pebble  (=  E.  chesil),  + guhr : see  guhr.]  A si- 
licious  infusorial  earth,  used  as  an  absorbent 
for  nitroglycerin  in  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite : same  as  infusorial  silica. 
kieserite  (ke'zer-it),  n.  [Named  after  D.  G. 
Kieser,  once  president  of  the  academy  at  Jena.] 
A hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesium,  occurring 
in  considerable  beds  with  rock-salt  at  Stass- 
furt,  Prussia,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  used  in  making 
Epsom  salts,  and  also  indirectly  in  the  manufacture  of 
potash  salts  at  Stassfurt. 

Kieseritski  gambit.  See  gambit. 
kiestf.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  cast1. 

She  kiest  the  knot,  and  the  loop  she  ran, 

Which  soon  did  gar  this  young  lord  dee. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  320). 

kieve,  n.  and  v.  See  keeve. 

Kigelkia  (kig-el-ki'a),  n.  [NL.  (Bafinesque, 
1838),  < kigeli-keia,  the  native  name  on  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.]  A genus  of  large  trees  of 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  family  Bignoniacese, 
having  large  pinnate  alternate  leaves,  an  ample 
leathery  calyx  with  oblique,  2-  to  5-eleft  limb, 
and  the  flowers  in  long,  loose,  pendent  panicles. 
Only  three  or  four  species  are  known,  inhabiting  the  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  parts  of  Africa.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  Kigelkeia  pinnata  ( Kigelia  pinnata  of  de  Can- 
dolle), found  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  a large  tree 
with  whitish  bark  and  spreading  branches.  The  fruit  is 
often  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  hanging  from  a long 
stalk.  It  has  a corky  rind  and  is  filled  with  pulp  and 
numerous  roundish  seeds.  In  Nubia  this  tree  is  held 
sacred,  and  religious  festivals  are  conducted  under  it  by 
moonlight.  The  fruit,  slightly  roasted  and  cut  in  halves, 
is  applied  locally  in  rheumatic  and  other  complaints. 

Kiggelaria  (kig-e-la'ri-[i),  re.  [NL.  (Linnssus), 
named  after  Franz  Eiggelaer,  a Dutch  bota- 
nist.] A genus  of  choripetalous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Flacourtiacese,  tribe 
Pangicse,  distinguished  from  other  genera  of 
the  tribe  by  distinct  scarcelyimbricated  sepals, 
the  apical  dehiscence  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
numerous  stamens.  They  are  unarmed  shrubs  with 
entire  or  serrate  leaves  and  few-flowered  a xillary  racemes. 
Only  three  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Africa.  The  anomalous  character  of  the  genus  has  led 
different  authors  to  make  it  the  type  of  a distinct  botani- 
cal group. 

Klggelariess  (kig-e-la-ri'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
do  Candolle,  1824)j  < Kiggelaria  + -etc.]  A sub- 
tribe of  plants  of  the  family  Flacourtiacese, 
tribe  Pangiese,  embracing  the  genus  Kiggelaria 
only.  It  was  originally  a tribe  and  contained 
two  other  genera,  one  of  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  same  family. 

kikar,  re.  [Hindi  ktkar.]  The  name  of  species 
of  acacia,  especially  Acacia  scorpioides,  one 
of  the  best  gum-arabic  trees.  Its  astringent  pods, 
as  also  its  bark,  are  valuable  for  tanning,  and  its  wood  is 
used  for  implements,  gun-carriages,  boat-timber,  etc.  See 
Acacia , bablah,  and  yum  arable  (under  gum%). 
kiket,  An  obsolete  form  of  kick.  Chaucer. 
kikuel-oil  (ki-ko'el-oil),  re.  [<  Tamil  karkol 
+ E.  oil.']  A solitl  fat  of  a dull  sulphur-yellow 
color,  made  from  the  seeds  of  Salvadora  Per- 
sica,  and  imported  into  Bombay  from  Gujerat 
for  local  consumption. 

kikumon  (kik'o-mon),  n.  [Jap.,<  kiku,  the 

Chrysanthemum  imperialis,  + 
mon,  crest,  badge.]  A badge 
or  crest  borne  by  the  imperial 
family  of  Japan,  consisting  of 
an  open  chrysanthemum  of 
sixteen  rays  conjoined  and 
rounded  at  the  outer  extremi- 
ties. It  is  frequently  represented 
double — that  is,  sixteen  other  rays 
show  from  below  in  the  interstices  at  the  ends  of  the 
rays  shown  in  the  foreground. 

kil-,  kill-.  [<  Gael,  cill,  ceall  = Ir.  ceall  (dim. 
cillin),  a cell,  church,  churchyard,  burying- 
place,  < L.  cella,  a cell : see  cell.]  An  ele- 
ment in  Celtic  place-names,  signifying  ‘cell,’ 
‘church,’  ‘burying-place,’ very  frequent  in  Ire- 
land, and  common  in  Scotland:  as,  ItiZpatrick; 
Kilkenny;  Kilbride;  IcolmfciB. 
kilbrickenite  (kil'brik-en-It),  n.  [<  Kilbricken 
(see  def . ) 4-  -ife2.]  A sulphid  of  antimony  and 
lead  found  at  Kilbricken,  Ireland, 
kildee,  kildeer  (kil'der),  re.  See  Ulldee. 
kilderkin  (kil'der-kin),  re.  [<  ME.  kylderkyn 
(1411);  an  altered  form  of  kinderkin,  irreg.  kin- 
derkind;  < MD.  kindeken,  Mnneken  (D.  kinnetje), 
a small  vessel,  the  eighth  part  of  a tun  or  vat, 
lit.  ‘a  little  child’  (cf.  kinchin,  from  the  same 
source),  < kind,  a child,  + dim.  suffix  -ken  (= 
E.  -kin);  in  mod,  D.  a diff.  suffix  (-jc).]  A 


kill 

measure  of  capacity,  half  a barrel  or  2 firkins. 
Exceptionally— (a)  Of  soap  or  ale,  18  United  StateB  (old 
wine)  gallons.  ( b ) Of  butter,  1 hundredweight  net.  A 
statute  of  1002  recites  the  immemorial  custom  that  a kil- 
derkin of  butter  should  weigh  132  pounds  gross — namely, 
butter  112  pounds,  cask  20  pounds.  Thekilderkin  of  honey, 
according  to  a statute  of  1581,  is  16  wine  gallons. 

Massie  siluer  and  gilt  plate,  some  like  and  as  bigge  as 
kilderkins.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  i.  465. 

Two  kilderkins  of  butter,  put  in  by  Mr.  Peirce  for  Ser- 
jeant Willes.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  470. 

A tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  tliou’rt  but  a kilderkin  of  wit. 

Dryden,  MacFlecknoe. 

kilet  (kil),  re.  [<  ME.  kite,  kyle,  kylle,  < Icel.  kyii, 
a boil.]  An  ulcer;  a sore. 

Som  for  envy  sail  haf  in  thair  lyms, 

Also  kylles  and  felouns  and  apostyms. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  2994. 

kilerg  (kil'erg),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  %lhoi,  a thou- 
sand (see  kilo-),  -I-  ipyov,  work  (see  erg).]  In 
physics,  a thousand  ergs. 

Kilhamite  (kil'am-it),  re.  [<  Kilham  (see  def.) 
+ -iie2.]  A member  of  the  “New  Connection 
of  Wesleyan  Methodists”:  so  called  from  Alex- 
ander Kilham  (1762  - 98),  the  founder  of  the 
organization. 

kilikinic  (kiFi-ki-nik'),  re.  Same  as  kinnikinick. 
kilin  (ki-len'),  re.  [Chin.]  A fabulous  creature 
mentioned  in  Chinese  mythology.  It  is  represented 
as  a kind  of  unicorn,  and  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the 
birth  of  Confucius.  In  Japan  it  is  called  kirin,  and  takes 
in  decorative  art  different  forms,  sometimes  that  of  a horse 
with  head  and  jaws  modified  to  approach  those  of  a croco- 
dile and  an  immense  spreading  tail, 
kilk  (kilk),  re.  [Contr.  of  *killock,  kellock,  ult.  < 
AS.  cerlic,  >E.  charlock,  q.  v.]  Charlock,  Bras- 
■ksica  Sinapistrum.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kill1  (kil),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  kitten,  kyllen,  commonly 
cullen  (later  also,  as  early  mod.  E.,  coll,  cole), 
strike,  cut,  < Icel.  kolla,  hit  on  the  head,  harm, 
= Norw.  kylla,  poll  (trees),  = D.  lcollen,  knock 
down ; from  the  noun,  Icel.  kollr,  top,  head,  = 
Norw.  koll,  top,  head,  crown : see  coll1.  The 
notion  that  kill  is  another  form  of  quell,  AS. 
cwellan,  kill,  is  erroneous.]  It.  To  strike,  beat, 
cut,  or  stab ; strike  down. 

There-at  Thelaphus  hade  tene,  & turnet  belyue, 
C’aght  to  a kenc  spere,  cuttyng  before, 

Caupit  euyn  with  the  knight;  kyld  hym  to  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  'j1.  8.),  1.  12803. 

2.  To  deprive  (a  human  being  or  any  animal, 
or,  in  more  recent  use,  a vegetable)  of  life,  by 
any  means ; put  to  death ; slay. 

Enuye  and  yuel  wille  was  in  the  Iewes ; 

Thei  casten  and  contreueden  to  kulle  hym  whan  thei 
mi3te.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  137. 

I will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in 
steel.  ...  I will  kill  thee  a hundred  and  fifty  ways. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  1,  62. 

3.  To  destroy;  render  wholly  inactive,  inef- 
ficient, etc.;  deaden;  quell;  overpower;  sub- 
due; suppress;  cancel:  as,  sudden  showers  kill 
the  wind;  a thick  carpet  kills  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. 

This  way  you  kill  your  merit,  kill  your  cause. 

And  him  you  would  raise  life  to. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  1. 

The  hose  was  cut,  fire  dumped  out-,  . . . pins  removed, 
and  engines  killed  so  that  it  will  take  days  to  bring  them 
to  life  again. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph , March  20,  1886. 

It  is  a singular  commentary  on  the  commercial  progress 
of  Colorado  that  many  promising  towns  have  been  killed 
by  the  railroads,  while  others  have  been  made  rich  and 
happy.  Harper’s  Weekly , Jan.  19,  1889,  Supp.,  p.  60. 

4.  To  nullify  or  neutralize  the  active  qualities 
of;  deprive  (a  thing)  of  its  characteristic  ac- 
tive or  useful  qualities ; weaken ; dilute : as,  to 
kill  grain  (by  overheating  it  in  the  process  of 
grinding);  to  kill  fire-damp  (to  mix  or  dilute  it 
with  atmospheric  air) ; to  kill  wire  (by  stretch- 
ing it  so  as  to  destroy  its  ductility). 

The  gentleman  that  always  has  indefinite  quantities  of 
black  tea  to  kill  any  extra  glass  of  claret  he  may  have 
swallowed.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  p.  122. 

The  lye  will  have  lost  its  causticity,  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, . . . it  is  lcilled.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  846. 

Throw  in  a good  handful  of  common  salt  to  kill  the  acid. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  319. 

5.  To  reject;  discard:  as,  to  kill  a paragraph 

in  a report ; to  kill  an  article  in  type To  do  a 

thing  to  kill,  to  do  it  in  a killing  or  irresistible  manner : 
as,  she  was  dressed  to  kill ; he  dances  to  kill.  [Low,  U.  S.] 
— To  kill  down,  to  destroy  the  life  of  (a  plant)  as  far  as 
to  the  roots  or  stem. — To  kill  off,  to  exterminate. — To 
kill  time,  to  occupy  spare  time  with  employments,  recre- 
ations, or  amusements  of  merely  passing  interest  or  enter- 
tainment. 

If  killing  birds  be  such  a crime,  . . . 

What  think  you,  Sir,  of  killing  Time  ? 

Cowper,  Beau’s  Reply. 

To  kill  upt,  to  kill  by  wholesale  or  summarily. 


kill 


3285 


Swearing  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what’s  worse, 

To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assign’d  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1,  62. 
= Syn.  2.  Kill,  Slay,  Murder,  Assassinate,  Slaughter,  Mas- 
sacre, Despatch.  Kill  is  the  general  word,  meaning  simply 
to  deprive  of  life,  whether  wrongfully  (Ex.  xx.  13),  acci- 
dentally, in  self-defense,  in  war,  or  by  process  of  law.  Slay 
is  a less  commonplace  word  with  the  same  meaning  as 
kill.  Murder  is  the  general  word  for  killing  wrongfully, 
especially  with  premeditation.  Assassinate  means  to  kill 
wrongfully  by  surprise,  suddenly,  or  by  secret  assault. 
To  slaughter  is  to  kill  brutally  or  in  great  numbers  ; mas- 
sacre is  more  intense  than  slaughter,  meaning  to  kill  in- 
discriminately, without  need  or  without  warrant,  rapidly 
or  in  great  numbers.  To  despatch  is  to  kill  with  promptness 
or  quickness,  and  generally  in  a quiet  way.  Kill,  slay, 
slaughter,  and  despatch  may  apply  to  ordinary  and  proper 
taking  of  the  life  of  an  animal.  Kill  and  slaughter  are 
★ the  ordinary  words  used  to  describe  the  work  of  a butcher. 


and  commonest  ring-plover  of  North  America, 
TEgialites  vociferus : so  called  in  imitation  of 
its  shrill  two-syllabled  note.  The  killdeer  is  from 
9 to  10  inches  long,  and  20  in  extent  of  wings.  The  bill 
is  black ; the  eye  is  black  with  a bright  ring  around  it ; the 
legs  are  pale;  the  upper  parts  are  grayish-brown  with 
a bronzed  olive  tint,  changing  to  orange-brown  on  the 
rump ; the  under  par  ts  are  pure  white,  with  two  black  col- 
lars encircling  the  neck ; the  front  and  line  over  the  eye  are 
white,  with  a black  stripe  over  this  ; and  the  tail-feathers 
are  peculiarly  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  the  bright 
color  of  the  rump.  It  occurs  almost  everywhere  in  North 
America,  is  migratory,  not  gregarious,  very  noisy,  and  rest- 
less. It  nests  on  the  ground,  in  grass  or  shingle,  and  lays 
four  pyriform  eggs,  1£  inches  long  and  1A*  inches  broad,  of 
a drab  color  heavily  blotched  with  blackish  brown. 

It  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  a kildee  startled  from  its  so- 
journ on  the  bank.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  48. 

The  sepulchral  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  shriek  of  the 
curlew,  and  the  complaint  of  the  ldlldeer- plover  were  be 


kiln 

Madame  von  Eisenthal  swept  him  a deep  curtsey  with 
a killing  glance  of  adoration. 

K.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  ii.  4. 

3.  So  terrible  or  frightful  as  almost  to  kill  one ; 
exceedingly  severe ; exhausting ; wearing. 

An  hundred  paces  farther,  and  on  the  left  hand,  there 
are  the  reliques  of  a Church,  where  they  say  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  stood  when  her  Sonne  passed  by,  and  fell 
into  a trance  at  the  sight  of  that  killing  spectacle. 

Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  151. 
These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I see, 

Are  others’  gain,  but  Jailing  cares  to  me. 

Crabbe,  The  Village. 

The  general  went  on  with  Tailing  haughtiness. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  xxix. 
The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  killing. 

W.  H.  Russell , The  War,  xxvii. 


killi  (kil),  71.  [X  kill1,  i?.]  The  act  of  killing,  ^yond  the  power  of  expression.  Bret  Harte,  Sketches,  p.  90. 
as  game.  [Hunting  slang.]  kill-devil  (kil'devH),  re.  [<  kill  1,  v.,  + obj. 

Then  [they  rode]  across  the  road  . . . just  in  time  for  devil.  1 1 . A terrible  fellow, 
tliefotf.  Cornhill  Mag.,  June,  1862,  p.  722.  ’ , cr.„  ....  ., 

. . , , 0 , ~ , So  I should  be  called  Kill-devil  all  the  parish  over, 

till",  W.  and  V.  bee  kiln.  Marlowe , Faustus,  i.  4. 

kill3  (Ml),  n.  [<  D.  kil,  a channel,  MD.  kille,  2.  A kind  of  artificial  bait. 
kiele,  an  inlet,  = Icel.  kill  = Norw.  kil,  a chan-  killeck,  n.  See  killock. 

nel,  canal,  inlet.]  A channel,  creek,  stream,  killeen  (ki-len'),  n.  [Ir.]  The  Irish  moss  or 

orbed  of  a river:  used  especially  as  an  element  ★carrageen,  Chondrus  crispus. 

of  American  names  in  the  parts  originally  set-  killer  (kil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  kills  or  deprives 


killingly  (kU'ing-li),  adv. 
sistible  manner. 


In  a killing  or  irre- 


tled  by  the  Dutch : as,  Kill  van  Kull  (the  strait 
between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey),  Cats- 
kill,  Schuyl  kill. 

A great  stream  gushed  forth,  . . . made  its  way  to  the 
Hudson,  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  present  day ; being 
the  identical  stream  known  by  the  name  of  Kaaters-MJ. 

Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Postscript. 

Their  windows  looking  upon  the  boisterous  cross-cur- 
rents of  the  Harlem  Kills.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  858. 

killable  (kil'a-bl),  a.  [<  kill  1,  v.,  4-  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  or  fit  to  be  killed.  [Rare.] 

Looking  at  the  “ holluschickie  ” alone,  as  they  really 
represent  the  only  Tollable  seals,  then  the  commercial  value 
of  the  same  would  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  $1,800,000 
to  $2,000,000.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  359. 

killadar  (kil'a-dar),  n . [Also  kellidar  ; < Hind. 
killaddr,  the  governor  or  commandant  of  a fort, 
< kila’,  killa , a fort,  4-  - ddr , one  who  holds.]  In 
India,  the  commandant  of  a fort  or  garrison. 

The  fugitive  garrison  . . . returned  with  500  more,  sent 
by  the  Kellidar  of  Van  di wash. 

Orme,  Mogul  Empire  (ed.  1803),  II.  217. 

killas1  (kil'as),  n.  [Also  callys : Corn.]  Clay 
slate ; slaty  rock.  [Cornwall.] 


of  life ; especially,  a slaughterer ; a butcher. 

But  he  conueighed  himselfe  a farre  of  from  the  bondes 
of  ye  citee  of  Hierusalem,  the  killer  of  prophets,  <fc  went 
to  the  citie  of  Ephraim,  wherunto  ye  desert  was  nigh. 

J.  Udall,  On  John  xi. 

Let  us  . . . bring  back  our  prince  by  seeing  his  Jailers 
die.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 

2.  A club  of  hard  wood,  used  for  killing  fish. — 

3.  A delphinid,  Orca  gladiator,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  that  genus : so  called  from  their  raven- 
ous and  ferocious  habits.  Killers  hunt  in  packs,  and 
not  only  destroy  such  small  species  of  their  own  kind  as 
dolphins  and  porpoises,  but  attack  and  sometimes  kill 
whales  much  larger  than  themselves.  See  Orca.  Also 
killer-fish,  Jailer -whale. 

The  other  cetaceans  of  this  group  are  generally  distin- 
guished as  narwhals,  grampuses,  Jailers,  bottlenoses,  dol- 
phins, and  porpoises.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  525. 

Coupon-killer.  See  coupon. 
killesse,  n.  A variant  of  coulisse. 
killhog  (kil'hog),  n.  [<  kill1,  v.,  4-  hog1.]  A 
wooden  trap  used  by  hunters  in  Maine.  Bart- 
lett. [Local,  U.  S.] 
killick,  n. 


See  killock. 

T.  , ........  ,.  ..  , ...  killie  (kil'i), n.  Same  as  killifish. 

The  term  Jculas  is  locally  applied  to  every  member  of  the  i__*i  HaRi-fUM  n rTrroo-  < D Tril  chan 

slate  series;  and,  in  fact,  to  every  rock  which  our  miners  KllllllSn  (Kil  l nsn),  n.  [meg.  A cJ}aT 


cannot  identify  as  either  granite  or  elvan.  Henwood. 
killas2  (kil'as),  n.  [Cf.  killimore .]  The  earth- 
nut,  Conopodium  majus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
killbuck  (kil'buk),  n.  [<  kill1,  v.f  4-  obj.  buck1. 
Cf.  butcher,  as  ult.  containing  the  element 
buck1.]  A bully;  a swashbuckler. 

Thar.  Well,  have  you  done  now,  Ladie? 

Ars.  O ray  sweet  kilbucJc ! 

Thar.  You  now  in  your  shallow  pate  thinke  this  a dis- 
grace to  mee.  Chapman , Widdowes  Teares,  i. 

kill-calf  (kil'kaf),  n.  [<  kill 1,v.,  4-  obj.  calf1.] 
One  who  slaughters  calves  for  market;  a 
butcher.  In  the  quotation  used  as  an  adjective. 
[Rare.] 

And  there  they  make  private  shambles  with  Jcil-calfe 
cruelty,  and  sheepe-slaughtering  murther. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

kill-courfcesyt,  n.  [<  kill1,  v.,  4-  obj.  courtesy.] 
A person  wantingin  courtesy;  a boor  ; a clown. 
[Rare.] 

Pretty  soul ; she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  1).,  ii.  3, 


nel,  4-  fish1.]  A name  given  about  New  York 
to  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinodontidw  and  gen- 
era Fundulus  and  Hydrargyra,  having  an  elon- 
gatedform,  depressed  scaly  head,  bands  of  point- 
ed teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  a dorsal  fin  mostly  in 
advance  of  the  anal,  with  from  1 1 to  17  rays. 
The  common  or  green  killifish  is  Fundidus  heteroclitus, 
with  5 branchiostegal  rays : also  called  mummycJiog  and 
salt-water  minnow.  The  barred,  bass,  big,  or  striped  kil- 
lifish is  Fundulus  majalis,  with  6 branchiostegal  rays : 
also  called  May-fish,  rockfish,  and  bull-minnow.  Fundulus 
diaphanus  shares  the  name  barred  killifish,  and  is  also  call- 
ed spring  minnow  and  spring  mummychog.  Some  of  the 
killifishes  are  known  as  mud-dabblers,  and  others  as  stud- 
fishes.  The  name  is  extended  to  some  of  the  top-minnows 
of  the  related  genus  Zygonectes,  as  Z.  notatus,  known  as  the 
black-sided  Jdllifish.  These  fishes  abound  in  shallow  bays, 
channels,  and  ditches,  and  along  the  protected  shores  of 
eastern  North  America. 

killigrew  (kil'i-gro),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf. 
Killigrew,  a surname.]  The  chough  or  red-leg- 
ged crow,  Pyrrliocorax  graculus. 

killikinick  (kiFi-ki-nik'),  re.  Same  as  kinni- 
leinick. 

killimore  (kil'i-mor),  re.  The  earthnut,  Cono- 


kill-cow  (kil'kou),  re.  [<  Tcill1,  v.,  + obj.  cored.]  podium  majus.  Also  killas.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

1.  A butcher.  [Burlesque  and  rare.]- 2.  A killing  (kil'mg),  re.  [Verbal  n ot  UU1,  re.]  The 
swashbuckler ; a braggart.  ae*  °*-  slaying  or  depriving  of  life. 

You  were  the  onely  noted  man,  th'  onely  UWcow,  th’  There  must  be  an  actual  killing  to  constitute  murder, 
onely  terrible  fellow.  Cotgmve.  ElacMone,  Com.,  IV.  xiv. 

kill-cu  (kil'ku),  re.  [Imitative.]  The  greater  killing  (kU'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Depriving  of  life; 
or  lesser  yellowshanks,  Totamis  melanoleucus  deadly;  doing  execution. 


or  T.flavipes.  G.  Trumbull,  1888.  [New  Jersey.] 
killdeer, killdee(kil'd§r,kil'de),  re.  [AlsofciWee, 
kildeer  ; imitative  ofthe  bird’s  cry.]  Thelargest 


Killdeer  ( ALgialitcs  vociferus). 


The  third  day  comes  a frost,  a Tolling  frost. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2,  355. 
Another  very  Tolling  fly,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dun- 
Cut.  Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  257. 

On  the  withering  flower 
The  Tolling  sun  smiles  brightly. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxii. 

2.  Overpowering;  irresistible:  generally  in  the 
sense  of  fascinating,  bewitching,  charming,  so 
as  to  attract  and  compel  admiration : as,  killing 
coquetries. 

A mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 

“ Those  eyes  are  made  so  Tolling  was  his  last. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  64. 
Pitt  looked  down  with  complacency  at  his  legs,  . . . and 
thought  in  his  heart  that  he  was  Tolling. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlv. 


They  have  wrought  up  their  zealous  souls  into  such  ve- 
hemencies  as  nothing  could  be  more  killingly  spoken. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 

killing-time  (kil'ing-tlm),  re.  The  season  when 
hogs  are  slaughtered.  Bartlett.  [U.  S.] 
killinite  (kil'i-nit),  n.  [<  Killin(ey)  (see  def.) 
+ -lie2.]  A mineral  of  a pale-green  color,  it  is 
a kind  of  pinite  derived  from  the  alteration  of  spodumene, 
and  is  found  at  Killiney  Bay  in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere, 
killjoy  (kil'joi),  re.  [<  kill1,  v.,  + obj.  joy.] 
One  who  or  that  which  puts  an  end  to  plea- 
sure ; one  who  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
I find  that  I have  become  a sort  of  bogey — a kill-joy. 

W.  Black , A Daughter  of  Heth,  xxvi. 

killmarrt,  a.  [<  kill i,  v.,  + obj.  man.]  Man- 
killing ; slaughtering. 

Whom  war-like  Idomen  did  lead,  co-partner  in  the  fleet 
W ith  kill-man  Merion.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ii.  573. 

killman2  (kil'man),  n.;  pi.  killmen  (-men).  [< 

kilfi  + man.]  The  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
kiln.  [Scotch.] 

There,  busie  Kil-men  ply  their  occupations 

For  brick  and  tyle ; there  for  their  firm  foundations 

They  dig  to  hell. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon, 
killock  (kil'ok),  n.  [Also  spelled  killick,  killeck , 
kelleck,  kellock,  and  formerly  lceelek,  keeleg;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  1.  The  arm  of  a pickax  or  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
A small  anchor  or  weight  for  mooring  a boat, 
sometimes  consisting  of  a stone  secured  by 
pieces  of  wood.  [U.  S.] 

So  I edvise  the  noomrous  friends  thet’s  in  one  boat  with  me 
To  jest  up  killock,  jam  right  down  their  helium  hard  alee. 
Haul  the  sheets  taut,  an’,  laying  out  upon  the  Suthun  tack, 
Makefer  the  safest  port  they  can,  wich,  I think,  is  Old  Zack. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ix. 
There  were  some  whole  oars  and  the  sail  of  his  boat, 
and  two  or  three  ldllicks  and  painters. 

S.  O.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  116. 
To  come  to  killock,  to  come  to  anchor.  [U.  S.] 

About  the  Gurnett’s  Nose  the  wind  overblew  so  much 
at  N.  W.  as  they  were  forced  to  come  to  a killock  at  twenty 
fathom.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  47. 

killogie  (ki-lo'gi),  re.  [<  kill2,  kiln,  + logic.] 
A covered  space  in  front  of  a kiln.  [Sc.] 

Na,  na,  the  muckle  chumlay  in  the  Auld  Tlace  reeked 
like  a killogie  in  his  time.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  vi. 

killow  (kil'o),  n.  [A  form  of  colly1,  collow,  q.  v.] 
An  earth  of  a blackish  or  deep-blue  color, 
kill-pott  (kil'pot),  re.  [(kill1,  v.,+  oh]. pot.]  A 
toss-pot;  toper. 

Has  been  in  his  days 
A chirping  boy  and  a kill-pot. 

B.  J onson,  Masque  of  Christmas. 

killridget,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  culrage. 
killut  (kil'ut),  n.  [Also  khilat,  klielat , klielaut, 
etc. : Hind.  khiVat,  Ar.  kliiVah.]  In  India,  a 
robe  of  honor  presented  by  a superior  to  an 
inferior  on  a ceremonial  occasion ; hence,  a 
ceremonial  or  official  present  of  any  kind. 

He  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  send  kellauts,  or  robes 
of  honour,  ...  to  the  said  ministers. 

Burke,  Works,  VII.  25. 
On  examining  the  khelauts,  . . . the  serpeych  . . . pre- 
sented to  Sir  Charles  Malet,  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
false  stones.  J.  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  III.  50. 

kilmagore  (kil'ma-gor),  re.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Scaridse,  the  Scarus  cceruleus. 

Kilmarnock  bonnet.  See  bonnet. 
kiln  (kil),  re.  [Also  kill,  formerly  kil;  early  mod. 
*E.  kylne,  kyll,(  ME.  kylne,  kulne,  < AS.  cyln,  ey- 
lene,  cyline  = Icel.  kylna  - Norw.  kylna  = Sw. 
Icolna  = Dan.  kolle,  a kiln,  a drying-house,  < L.  cu- 
lina,  a kitchen : see  culinary.  The  present  pro- 
nunciationrequiresthespellingfc*H(ef.  mill,  for- 
merly miln,  of  similar  phonetic  form);  but  kiln  is 
the  prevalent  spelling.]  A furnace  or  oven  for 
drying,  baking,  or  burning.  Kilns  may  be  divided 
into  two  chief  classes : those  for  direct  burning,  in  which 
the  material  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  flame,  the  fuel 
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and  material  being  mingled  together  in  one  furnace ; and 
those  for  vitrifying,  drying,  and  baking,  in  which  the  ma- 
terial is  separated  from  the  furnace  proper.  The  lime-kiln 
represents  the  first  class.  It  consists  of  an  upright  furnace 
resembling  a blast-furnace,  the  limestone  and  fuel  being 
fed  into  the  top  and  the  burned  lime  or  quicklime  being 
drawn  below.  (See  lime l.)  To  the  second  class  belong  the 
pottery-kilns,  brick-kilns,  and  porcelain-kilns.  The  pot- 
tery- and  porcelain-kilns,  which  include  also  terra-cotta, 
drain-pipe,  and  other  similar  kilns,  consist  of  a structure, 
usually  of  brick,  circular  in  section  and  cone-shaped,  the 
furnaces  being  arranged  around  the  edge  below,  and  the 
hollow  space  within  being  filled  with  the  materials  to  be 
burned  or  vitrified.  In  the  common  pottery-kiln  the  ma- 
terials are  exposed  directly  to  the  flames  from  the  fur- 
naces. In  the  kilns  for  finer  ware  the  materials  are  pro- 
tected from  direct  contact  with  the  fires.  Drying-kilns 
for  malt,  hops,  grain,  lumber,  etc.,  are  strictly  dry-houses 
or  drying -rooms,  though  sometimes  called  kilns.  Fruit- 
kilns  are  now  superseded  by  evaporators.  Brick-kilns  are 
properly  distinguished  from  brick-clamps  by  the  fact  that 
the  furnace  is  a permanent  structure.  See  brick 2. 

Not  farre  from  the  Citie  are  twentie  Lyme  Icils,  and  as 
many  Brick-Ms,  seruing  for  the  reparations  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  houses  thereto  belonging. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  616. 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e’en  . . . 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress ! 

Burns,  First  Epistle  to  Davie, 
kiln  (kil),  v.  t.  [Also  kill;  < kiln,  n.]  To  dry  or 
burn  in  a kiln. 

The  dough  [fire-clay]  is  compressed  in  a mould,  dried 
and  strongly  leaned.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  226. 

kiln-dried  (kil'drid),  a.  Deprived  of  moisture 
by  treatment  in  a furnace  or  kiln, 
kiln-hole  (kil'hol),  n.  The  opening  of  an  oven. 
Schmidt. 

Fal.  I’ll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  . . . Creep  into  the  Jciln-hole. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2,  69. 
kiln-house  (kil'hous),  n.  A house  for  baking 
and  brewing. 

And  he  [a  vicar]  and  his  successors  shall  have  a mes- 
suage, and  two  barns,  and  one  horse-mill,  and  Icilne-house, 
and  one  acre  of  land  in  Spillesby  aforesaid. 

Strype , Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1550. 
kilo  (kil'o),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  kilogram. 
kilodyne  (kil'o-din),  n.  [Irreg.  contr.  < Gr. 

a thousand,  + E.  dyne.']  In  physics , an 
★ amount  of  force  equal  to  1,000  dynes, 
kilogram,  kilogramme  (Ml'o-gram),  n,  [<  y. 
kilogramme , < Gr.  x'L^L0L  (irreg.  reduced  in  the 
French  metric  system  of  nomenclature  to 
kilo-),  a thousand,  + ypay/ia,  a weight  (a  gram) : 
see  gram2.]  The  ultimate  standard  of  mass  in 
the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
equal  to  1,000  grams;  the  mass  of  a certain  cyl- 
inder of  platinum  deposited  in  the  Archives  of 
France  on  the  22d  of  June,  1799,  and  thence 
known  as  the  Kilogramme  des  Archives.  But  in  fu- 
ture the  ultimate  standard  will  be  the  international  kilo- 
gram at  the  Pavilion  de  Breteuil  near  Sevres;  this  substi- 
tution will  not  alter  the  value  of  the  kilogram.  The  kilo- 
gram was  intended  to  be  (and  is,  within  one  ten-thousandth 
part)  the  mass  of  a cubic  decimeter  of  water  at  its  maxi- 
mum density.  It  was  ascertained  by  Miller  to  be  equal  to 
15432.34874  grains,  or  2.20462125  imperial  pounds,  with  a 
probable  error  of  3 in  the  last  decimal  place.  A recent 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  international  kilogram  with 
the  imperial  pound  gave  2.2046223.  See  metric  system, 
under  metric.  The  international  kilogram  is  a cylin- 
drical mass  of  metal  made  of  90%  platinum  and  10% 
iridium.  ( Ilering .)  Copies  are  known  as  ‘national 
prototypes.  ’ 

kilogrammeter,  kilogrammetre  (ldl-6-gram'- 

e-ter),  n.  [<  F.  kilogrammetre ; as  kilogram  + 
meter?.]  A unit  used  in  measuring  mechanical 
work,  equal  to  the  work  done  against  gravity  in 
raising  one  kilogram  a vertical  distance  of  one 
meter : it  is  equivalent  to  about  7. 2 f oot-nounds. 
kiioliter,  kilolitre  (kil'o-le-ter),  n.  [O',  kilo- 
litre, < Gr.  x'dtoi,  a thousand,  + ?Jrpa,  a pound 
(taken  as  ‘liter’):  see  liter. ] A unit  of  capa- 
city equal  to  1,000  liters, 
kilometer,  kilometre  (kil'o-me-ter),  n.  [<  F. 
kilometre,  < Gr.  x'Oa°i,  a thousand,  4-  perpov,  a 
measure  (taken  as  ‘meter’):  see  meter?.]  A 
length  of  1,000  meters,  or  f of  a statute  mile 
less  19  feet  11  inches.  Abbreviated  km. 
kilostere  (kil'o-ster),  n.  [<  F.  kilostere,  < Gr. 
a thousand,  + a repedg,  solid  (taken  as 
‘stere’) : see  store.]  A French  solid  measure, 
consisting  of  1,000  steres  or  cubic  meters,  and 
equivalent  to  35314.49  cubic  feet, 
kilowatt  (kil'o-wot),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'l/.wt,  a thou- 
sand, + E.  watt.]  A thousand  watts. 
kilt1  (kilt),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  Tcylten,  < Dan.  kilte,  Mi- 
tre, truss,  tuck  up,  = Sw.  dial,  kilta,  swaddle; 
appar.  < Icel.  kjalta,  the  lap,  = Sw.  dial,  kilta, 
the  lap,  = Goth,  kilthei,  the  womb.]  1.  To 
tuck  up;  truss  up  (the  clothes).  [Scotch.] 

With  wind  wailing  hir  haris  lowsit  of  trace, 

Hir  skirt  kiZtit  till  hir  hare  knee. 

Gavin  Douglas,  /Eneid,  i.  320. 

Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle 
A little  abune  her  knee. 

The  Young  Tamlane  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  116). 
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The  wives  maun  kilt  their  coats  and  wade  into  the  surf 
to  tak’  the  fish  ashore.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxvi. 

2.  In  dressmaking,  to  lay  (a  skirt  or  a flounce) 
in  deep,  flat,  longitudinal  plaits  hanging  free  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  fashion  of  a Highland  kilt. 
kilt1  (kilt),  n.  [Also  kelt;  < kilt1,  v.  Cf.  Icel. 
kilting,  a skirt.  The  Gael,  word  for  ‘kilt’  is 
represented  by  fillibeg.  The  Ir.  cealt,  OIr.  celt, 
clothes,  is  prob.  unrelated.]  In  the  original 
Highland  dress,  that  part  of  the  belted  plaid 
which  hung  below  the  waist ; in  modern  times, 
a separate  garment,  a sort  of  petticoat  reach- 
ing from  the  girdle  nearly  to  the  knees,  com- 
posed of  tartan  and  deeply  plaited.  The  gar- 
ment is  imitated  in  various  fabrics  for  chil- 
dren’s wear.  See  kilting1. 

Aft  have  I wid  thro’  glens  with  chocking  feet, 

When  neither  plaid  nor  kelt  cou’d  fend  the  weet. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  393. 

There  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  a comi- 
cal vision  of  the  twirling  plaid  ldlt  worn  by  the  very  in- 
adequate representative  of  the  historically  kiltless  thane. 

The  Academy,  Oct.  20,  1883,  p.  252. 

Among  the  Highlanders,  the  ldlt  seems  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  folding  and  girding  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  mantle  or  plaid.  Jamieson. 

kilt3  (kilt).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  kill1. 
kilt3  (kilt),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Small;  lean; 

slender.  Hdlliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kilted  (kil'ted),  a.  [<  ldlt1,  n.,  + -cd?.]  Wear- 
ing a kilt. 

Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kissed 
Her  son,  and  vanish’d  in  a Scottish  mist. 

* Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

kilter,  kelter1  (kil'ter,  kel'ter),  n.  [Cf.  kilt- 
ing?- origin  uncertain.]  Order;  proper  form, 
adaptation,  or  condition : only  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  out  of  kilter. 

Ye  very  sight  of  one  [a  gun]  (though  out  of  kilter)  was  a 
terrour  unto  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  235. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of  tune, 
how  can  we  pray?  Barrow,  Works,  I.  vi. 

“I’m  a failure  because  I always  see  double,”  pursued 
Hollis,  “like  a stereoscope  out  of  kilter.” 

C.  F.  Wooison,  Jupiter  lights,  xviii. 
kilting1  (kil'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  kilt1,  ?;.]  An 
arrangement  of  flat  plaits  set  close  together, 
each  one  hiding  about  half  of  the  last,  so  as 
generally  to  make  three  thicknesses  of  stuff. 
kilting2  (kil'ting),  n.  [Cf.  kilter.]  1.  A tool  ; an 
instrument. — 2.  One  of  the  component  parts  of 
a thing. 

kimbot,  kimbollt,  kimbowt,  n.  See  akimbo. 
kimbot  (kim'bo),  a.  [Also  kembo;  by  aphere- 
sis  from  akimbo,  akimbow,  q.  v.]  Bent,  as  the 
arms  when  set  akimbo.  [Rare.] 

The  /awi&o-handles  seem  with  bears  foot  carv’d. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  iii. 

kimbot  (kim'bo),  v.  t . [Also  kembo  ; < lcimbo, 
a.]  To  set  (the  arms)  akimbo;  crook;  bend. 

“Oons,  madam  !’*  said  he,  and  he  Jcemboed  his  arms,  and 
strutted  up  to  me.  . . . “ Kemboed  arms  ! my  lord,  are  you 
not  sorry  for  such  an  air?” 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  288. 
kimet,  w.  A Middle  English  form  of  come. 
kimelint,  kimelingt,  n.  Same  as  kimnel. 

Anon  go  gete  us  faste  into  this  in 
A knedyng  trough  or  ellis  a kymelyn. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  362. 
kim-kamt  (kim'kam),  a.  [A  varied  redupl.  of 
ham2,  cam2.]  Crooked;  awry. 

The  wavering  commons  in  Icym  kam  sectes  are  haled. 

Stanihurst,  tr.  of  VirgiL 

True  (quoth  I),  common  it  is  in  some  sort,  and  in  some 
sort  not : but  first  mark,  I beseech  you,  the  comparison, 
how  they  go  clean  kirn  kam , and  against  the  stream,  as  if 
rivers  run  up  hills.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  959. 

kimxner  (kim'er),  n.  A variant  of  cummer. 
Kimmerian  (ki-me'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  See  Cim- 
merian. Gladstone. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  shale.  See  Kimmeridgian . 
Kimmeridge-coal  money,  ornament.  See 

money , ornament. 

Kimmeridgian  (kim-e-rij'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Kimmeridge  (see  def . ) + -ian.]  In  geol.,  noting 
a division  of  the  Jurassic  series,  forming  the 
base  of  the  upper  or  Portland  Oolite  group  as 
used  by  Euglish  geologists,  and  named  from 
Kimmeridge,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  The 
rocks  of  this  geological  division  are  chiefly  shales,  cement- 
stones,  and  clays.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  Kimme- 
ridgian fossils  are  abundant,  and  among  them  are  bones 
of  various  saurians.  Portions  of  the  Kimmeridge  shale  are 
so  bituminous  that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  burned 
by  the  cottagers  as  fuel  in  districts  where  they  occur. 
The  shale  has  also  been  employed  at  various  times  for 
making  naphtha,  candles,  and  even  gas.  This  is  the  ma-  l 
teriai  from  which  the  so-called  “ coal  money  ” was  made  in  J 
prehistoric  times.  The  cement-stones  of  the  Kimmerid- 
gian have  been  used  for  cement. 
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kimnelt  (kim'nel),  n.  [(a)  Early  mod.  E.  also 

kymnel,  Icemnel,  Sc.  kimmen,  kymmond,  ME.  kym- 
nell,  kymneUe  (ML.  ciminile) ; (b)  also  kimling, 
kemlin,  early  mod.  E.  *kimelin,  kemelin,  < ME. 
kymelyng,  kymXyne,  kemelyn  (cf.  ML.  cumula,  cimi- 
line),  a bowl,  tub;  prob.  dim.  of  the  form  seen 
in  MD.  komme,  D.  kom  = LG.  kumm  = OHG. 
chuhma,  chohma,  chuma,  MHG.  G.  kumme  = 
Dan.  hum,  kumme,  a bowl,  kettle,  < L.  cucuma,  a 
cooking-vessel,  a kettle.]  A large  tub  used  in 
salting  meat,  in  brewing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

She’s  somewhat  simple,  indeed ; she  knew  not  what  a 
kimnel  was ; she  wants  good  nurture  mightily. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 

kimono  (ki-mo'no),  n.  [Jap.]  In  Jap.  cos- 
tume, a garment  resembling  a European  dress- 
ing-gown, folding  across  the  breast,  leaving 
the  neck  exposed,  and  held  in  place  hy  a sash. 
The  principal  outer  garment  of  both  sexes  is  made  in  this 
form,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  sleeves.  Art.  Jour., 
1888,  p.  156. 

Kimri,  Kimry  (kim'ri),  n.  pi.  Seo  Cymry. 
kin1  (kin),  n.  [<  ME.  kin,  kyn,  ken,  kun,  < AS. 
cynn,  cyn  — OS.  kunni  - OFries.  ken,  lcin,  kon, 
kin,  kind,  race,  tribe,  = D.  lcunne,  sex,  = MLG. 
kunne  = OHG.  cunni,  chunni,  MHG.  chunne,  kun- 
ne,  kin,  kind,  race,  = Icel.  kyn,  kin,  = Dan. 
kjiin  = Sw.  kon,  sex,  = Goth,  kuni,  kin : allied  to 
kind1,  kind?,  kindle1,  ken?,  child,  and  ult.  to  the 
equiv.  Ir.  Gael,  cine,  race,  family,  = L.  genus  = 
Gr.  }'£TOf  = Lith.  gamas  - Skt.Jatias,  kind,  race ; 
all  ult.  from  the  * gen , Skt.  jan,  beget : see 

genus,  generate,  etc.,  and /cind1,  kind?,  ken?,  etc. 
Hence  ult.  kindred,  king1,  etc.]  1.  Race;  fam- 
ily; breed;  kind. 

We  heoth  of  Suddenne, 

Icome  of  gode  kenne, 

Of  Cristene  blode, 

And  kynges  suthe  gode. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  176. 
Thou  hast  lore  Tlost]  thin  cardinals  at  thi  meste  nede ; 
Ne  keverest  thou  hem  nevere  for  nones  leunnes  mede. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  273). 
Snares  and  tames  with  fear  and  danger 
A bright  beast  of  a fiery  kin.  Swinburne. 

2.  Collectively,  persons  of  the  same  race  or 
family;  kindred. 

Here  seith  the  book  that  Gonnore,  the  doughter  of  the 
senescallis  wif,  hadde  right  riche  kynne  of  goode  knyghtes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  451. 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.  Dry  den. 

By  the  natural  expansion  of  the  Household  kins  are 
formed  ; and  these  kins  in  turn  form  within  themselves 
smaller  bodies  of  nearer  kinsmen,  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  the  household  and  the  entire  kin. 

W . E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  280. 

3.  Relationship;  consanguinity  or  affinity;  near 
connection  or  alliance,  as  of  those  having  com- 
mon descent. 

'Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 
Prohibited  degrees  of  kin; 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 
They  shall  be  suffer’d  to  espouse. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  1294. 

4f.  Kind;  sort;  manner;  way. 

“What  calle  3e  the  castel, ’’ quod  I,  “that  Kuynde  hath 
I-maket, 

Aud  what  cunnes  thing  is  Kuynde?** 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  26. 
A ryght  grete  companye  withalle, 

And  that  of  sondiy  regiouns, 

Of  alles  kinnes  condiciouns 

That  dwelle  in  ertlie  under  the  mone. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 1531. 
O thae  hae  sought  her,  lady  Maisry, 

Wi’  broaches,  and  wi’  rings; 

And  they  hae  courted  her,  lady  Maisry, 

Wi’  a’  lcin  kind  of  things.  , 

Lady  Maisry  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  80). 
Kith  and  kin.  See  kith,  3. — Next  of  kin.  (a)  The  rela- 
tives of  a decedent  entitled  to  his  personal  estate  under 
the  statute  of  distributions.  See  heir,  (b)  A person’s 
nearest  relatives  according  to  the  civil  law.  (Stimson. ) The 
phrase  does  not  include  a widow,  she  being  specifically 
provided  for  by  the  law  as  widow,  and  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  contradistinction  to  children : as,  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  next  of  kin.  In  either  use  it  means  that  one 
(or  more)  who  stands  in  the  nearest  degree  of  blood-rela- 
tionship to  the  deceased.  What  degree  is  deemed  near- 
est vanes  somewhat  in  the  details  of  the  law  of  different 
jurisdictions ; but  in  general  where  there  are  no  children, 
or  descendants  of  children,  the  father  is  the  next  of  kin, 
and  if  there  is  no  father,  the  mother,  and  if  no  parent, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  are  the  next  of  kin,  and  so  on.— 
Of  kin,  of  the  same  kin ; having  relationship ; of  the  same 
nature  or  kind ; akin.  See  akin. 

The  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us.  2 Sam.  xix.  42. 

Like  the  wife,  the  adopted  son,  when  he  passed  out  from 
his  former  household,  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with 
his  former  relatives.  He  was  no  longer  of  lcin  to  his  nat- 
ural father  or  to  his  brothers  in  the  flesh. 

IF.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  104. 
To  count  kin.  See  counts. 

tin1  (kin),  a.  [Partly  < partly  by  aphere- 

sis  from  akin.]  1.  Of  kin;  of  the  same  bloods 
related.  ’ 
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Ny  Jcyn  he  is  to  King  off  Norway, 

For  of  Melusine  discended  all  thay. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 6278. 
Because  she’s  kin  to  me,  therefore  she’s  not  so  fair  as 
Helen.  Skak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  1,  75. 

2.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature ; having  affinity. 

Yet  do  I not  use  . . . any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to 
the  purpose.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7,  71. 

Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

kin2  (kin),  re.  [A  dial,  (unassibilated)  var.  of 
chine1.)  A chap  or  chilblain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kin3  (kin) , re.  [Chin.  ] A weight,  in  use  in  China 
and  Japan : as  defined  by  customs  treaty, 
604.8  grams  or  14  pounds  avoirdupois  ; a catty. 
kin4  (kin),  re.  [Chin.]  A Chinese  musical  in- 
strument, of  very  ancient  origin,  having  from 
five  to  twenty-five  silken  strings.  It  is  played 
like  a lute. 

-kin.  [<  ME.  -kin  (rarely  -ken),  much  used  in 
forming  diminutives  of  proper  names,  as  Daw- 
kin,  Hawkin,  Hopkin,  Timkin,  Tomkin,  ete.  (many 
of  which  exist  as  surnames  in  the  orig.  poss. 
form  -kins,  as  Dawkins,  Hawkins,  Tomkins  or 
Tompkins,  etc.) ; not  found  in  AS.,  and  prob.  of 
D.  origin:  < D.  -fcere-=  LG.  -ken  = OHG.  -kin, 
-chin,  MHG.  -kin,  -chen,  G.  -chen,  a compound 
dim.  suffix,  < -k  + -in,  orig.  -in,  now,  in  the  sim- 
ple form,  -ere  (see  -ere3).]  A diminutive  suffix,  at- 
tached to  nouns  to  signify  a little  object  of  the 
kind  mentioned:  as,  lambkin,  a little  lamb;  pip- 
kin, a little  pipe ; catkin,  a little  cat,  ete.  Asap- 
plied  to  persons  it  usually  conveys  contempt,  as  in  lord/cin. 
It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a short  vowel,  as  in  canakin 
or  cannikin,  inanalcin  or  manikin,  bootiJcin,  etc.  In  the  ob- 
solete bodikin,  ladikin  ( lakin ),  etc.,  the  diminutive  form  is 
due  to  the  tendency  to  mince  oaths.  In  many  words,  as 
binnplcin,  buskin,  firkin,  grisJcin,  kilderkin,  malkin,  napkin, 
siskin,  etc.,  the  diminutive  force  is  for  various  reasons  (but 
chiefly  because  most  of  them  are  not  of  original  English 
formation)  not  now  perceived.  In  finikin  the  suflix  is 
adjectival.  In  bodkin,  gherJcin,  pumpkin,  and  some  other 
words  the  termination  requires  special  explanation:  see 
their  etymology. 

kinesthesia  (kin-es-the'si-a),  re.  [<  Gr.  xtve iv, 
move,  + alodr/aii,  perception.]  The  muscular 
sense ; the  sense  of  muscular  effort.  Also  kin- 
esthesia, kincesthesis,  kinesthesis. 
kinesthetic,  a.  See  kinesthetic. 
kinate  (kin'at),  re.  [=  F.  kinate;  as  feire(ie)  + 
-ate1.)  A salt  of  kinie  acid, 
kinbotet,  re.  [<  kin  + boot.)  A wergeld  or 
man-boot  paid  by  a homicide  to  the  kin  of  the 
person  slain.  N.  E.  D. 

kinch1 1,  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  kintch  ; < ME. 
kyncli,  a bundle;  perhaps  a transposed  form  of 
knitch,  q.  v.]  A bundle:  same  as  knitch. 

A kintch  of  wood,  fascis.  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  p.  150. 
kinch2  (kinch),  re.  Same  as  kench. 
kinchin  (kin'chin),  re.  [Formerly  also  kynchin, 
kynchen;  < ME.  kindeken,  lcinneken  (=MLG. 
kindekm,  LG.  kindken,  kinneken  = G.  kindchen), 
a little  child  (also  in  D.,  a little  tun,  kilderkin : 
see  kilderkin),  < kind,  child,  + dim.  -ken  : see 
child  and  -kin.)  A child.  [Thieves’  slang.] 
— Kinchin  lay,  tile  robbing  of  children ; hence,  a minor 
rdle among  professional  thieves.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

“Ain’t  there  any  other  line  open?”  “Stop,”  said  the 
Jew,  laying  his  hand  on  Noah’s  knee.  “The  kinchin  lay." 
“What’s  that?”  demanded  air.  Claypole.  “The  kinchins, 
my  dear,”  said  the  Jew,  “ is  the  young  children  that’s  sent 
on  errands  by  their  mothers,  with  sixpences  and  shillings, 
and  the  lay  is  just  to  take  their  money  away.” 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xli. 

kinchin-covet,  kinchin-cot  (km’cfiin-kov, 
-ko),  re.  [See  kinchin.)  A boy  belonging  to 
the  vagabond  fraternity.  [Thieves’  slang.] 
kinchin-mortt  (km'chin-mort),  re.  [See  kin- 
chin.) A girl  belonging  to  the  vagabond  fra- 
ternity: with  the  preceding,  originally  used 
by  professional  thieves  and  beggars  in  the 
16th  century.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

The  times  are  sair  altered  since  I was  a kinchin  mort. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxviii. 

kincob  (kin'kob),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind,  km- 
khwab , Guzarathi  kinkhdb .]  A rich  stuff  made 
in  India  with  silk  or  silk  and  cotton  and  a free 
use  of  gold  thread,  silver  thread,  or  both.  Also 
kinkhab. 

Sandal-wood  workboxes  and  kincob  scarfs.  Thackeray. 
Stolen  out  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Paggen  in  Love 
Lane  near  Eastcheap,  . . . One  Isabella  colour  Kincob 
Gown  flowered  with  Green  and  Gold. 

Quoted  in  Ashton’s  Social  Life  in  Iteign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  167. 

kind1  (kind),  a.  [<  ME.  kir.de,  kynde,  kunde,  in 
earliest  form  icunde,  < AS.  gecynde,  very  rarely 
without  the  prefix,  cynde,  natural,  inborn,  < ge-, 
a generalizing  prefix,  + *cund,  used  only  as  a 
suffix,  -cund,  born,  of  a particular  nature  (as  in 
godcund,  of  the  nature  of  God,  divine),  native, 
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natural,  = Goth,  -kunds,  bom  (cf.  Icel.  kundr, 
son);  with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -d  (see  -ed2),  from 
the  verb  represented  by  the  secondary  (causal) 
form,  AS.  cennan,  obs.  E.  ken,  beget,  bring  forth, 
whence  also  the  noun,  AS.  cynn,  E.  Id  it1 : see  kin 1, 
ken2.  Hence  the  noun  kind2,  q.v.]  If.  Native; 
natural;  characteristic;  proper  to  the  genus, 
species,  or  individual. 

How  kinde  and  propir  it  is  to  thee, 

On  synful  men  that  to  thee  calle, 

On  hem  to  haue  mercy  and  pitee. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  198. 
How  sbolde  a plaunte,  or  lyves  creature, 

Lyve  withoute  his  kynde  noriture? 

Chaucer,  Ttoilus,  iv.  768. 
It  becometh  sweeter  than  it  should  he,  and  loseth  the 
kind  taste.  Holland. 

2.  Of  a sympathetic  nature  or  disposition;  be- 
neficently disposed;  good-hearted;  considerate 
and  tender  in  the  treatment  of  others ; benevo- 
lent; benignant. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

Luke  vi.  35. 

I must  he  cruel,  only  to  he  kind. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4,  177. 
The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 

Cowper,  Mutual  Forbearance. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere. 

3.  Loving;  affectionate;  full  of  tenderness;  ca- 
ressing. 

The  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 

Drew  me  from  Jcind  embracements  of  my  spouse. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1,  44. 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  Jcind  ? 

Pope,  Autumn,  1.  52. 
Oh,  the  woods  and  the  meadows, 

Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 

Stiles  where  we  stay’d  to  be  kind. 

Meadows  in  which  we  met ! 

Tennyson,  The  Window,  xL 

4.  Marked  by  sympathetic  feeling;  proceed- 
ing from  goodness  of  heart;  amiable;  oblig- 
ing; considerate:  as,  a kind  act;  kind  treat- 
ment ; land  regards. 

We’ll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer.  Shak. , Tempest,  i.  2, 307. 
I’ve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  Jcind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning. 

IF ordsworth,  Simon  Lee. 

5.  Of  a favorable  character  or  quality;  propi- 
tious; serviceable;  adaptable;  tractable:  as, 
kind  weather ; a horse  kind  in  harness. 

The  elements  be  Jcind  to  thee. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  2,  40. 
Gabriel  Plats  takes  care  to  distinguish  what  hay  is  Jcind- 
est  for  sheep.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  357. 

Since  he  began  to  wander  forth 
Among  the  mountain-peaks,  the  region  round 
Has  had  the  kindest  seasons. 

Bryant,  Tale  of  Cloudland. 
Kind  witt,  mother-wit ; natural  or  common  sense. 

So  grace  is  a gyfte  of  God  and  kynde  witt  a chaunce, 

And  cleregye  and  connyng  of  Jcynde  wittes  techynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  33. 
= Syn.  2 and  3.  Gracious,  Good  natured,  etc.  (see  benig- 
nant) ; Kindly,  etc.  (see kindly)’,  benign,  beneficent,  boun- 
teous, generous,  indulgent,  tender,  humane,  compassion- 
ate, good,  lenient,  clement,  mild,  gentle,  bland,  friendly, 
★amicable. 

kind2  (kind),  n . [<  ME.  kinde , kyndey  kynd , 
kende , kunde,  cunde,  or  (earliest  form)  icunde,  < 
AS.  gecynd,  neut.,  orig.  fern,  (also  rarely  ge- 
cynde, fem.,  and  gecyndu , fem. ; rarely  and  er- 
roneously without  the  prefix,  cynd,  kind,  nature), 
< ge-,  a generalizing  or  collective  prefix  (see  i-), 
4-  *cund,  used  only  as  a suffix,  -cund,  horn,  na- 
tive, natural:  see  kind1.  The  noun  kind 2 is  thus 
ult.,  though  not  directly,  from  the  adj.  kind L] 
If.  Nature;  natural  constitution  or  character. 

With  synne  we  han  defoulid  oure  Jcinde, 

And  Jcinde  may  we  not  eschewe ; 

To  wraththe  thee,  God,  we  ben  vnkinde ; 

Thou  kindeli  king,  we  ben  vntrewe  ! 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 
Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 

Are  led  by  Jcind  t’  admire  your  fellow-creature. 

Dryden. 

2f.  Natural  disposition,  propensity,  bent,  or 
characteristic. 

The  bee  has  three  Jcyndis.  Ane  es  that  scho  es  neuer 
ydill.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

The  Jcinde  of  childhode  y dide  also, 

With  my  felawis  to  ft3te  and  threte. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

3f.  Natural  descent. 

That  [he]  schal  be  emperour  after  him  of  heritage  bi  Jcynde. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1445. 

4.  A class ; a sort ; a species ; a number  of  indi- 
vidual objects  having  common  characters  pecu- 
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liar  to  them.  [The  word  class  has  to  a consider- 
able extent  supplanted  kind.'] 

Then  schalle  sche  turne  azen  to  hire  owne  Kynde,  and 
ben  a Woman  azen.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  23. 

God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  Jcind,  and  cat- 
tle after  their  Jcind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  after  his  Jcind.  Gen.  L 25. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  397. 
And  the  Christ  of  God  to  find 
In  the  humblest  of  thy  Jcind. 

Whittier,  Curse  of  Charter-Break  era* 
What  Jcind  of  tales  did  men  tell  men, 

She  wonder’d,  by  themselves  ? 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ProL 
Whether  strong  or  weak, 

Far  from  his  Jcind  he  neither  sank  nor  soared, 

But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  2. 
Accordingly,  the  classes  which  are  in  some  sense  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  composing 
them  are  really  connected  in  nature  by  so  genuine  a bond 
as  that  of  community  of  origin,  are  nevertheless  loosely 
defined,  and  may  narrow  or  widen,  or  be  lost  entirely,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  lines  along 
which  their  origin  may  be  imagined  to  be  traced. 

F.  and  C.  L.  FranJclin,  Mind,  XIII.  84. 

5.  In  a loose  use,  a variety;  a particular  varia- 
tion or  variant:  as,  a kind  of  low  fever.  See 
kind  of,  below. 

I have  a Jcind  of  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.f  iii.  5,  13. 

6t.  Gender;  sex. 

And  be  twyne  every  of  the  Pagents  went  lityll  childern 
of  both  Jcynds,  gloriusly  and  rechely  Dressed. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  14. 
This  princess  of  the  North 
Surpasses  all  of  female  Jcind 
In  beauty,  and  in  worth. 

The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[I.  282). 

7.  Specific  manner  or  way ; method  of  action 
or  operation. 

Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  Jcind, 

More  than  quick  words  do  move  a woman’s  mind. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1,  90. 
I have  been  consulted  with, 

In  this  high  Jcind,  touching  some  great  men’s  sons. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  ii.  1. 
Men  that  live  according  to  the  right  rule  and  law  of 
reason,  live  hut  in  their  own  Jcind,  as  beasts  do  in  theirs. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  54. 
We  will  take  nothing  from  you,  neither  meat,  drink e,  nor 
lodging,  but  what  we  will,  in  one  Jcind  or  other,  pay  you 
for.  Weston,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation, 

[p.  121. 

Being  mirthful  he,  hut  in  a stately  Jcind. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

8f.  Race;  family;  stock;  descent;  a line  of  in- 
dividuals related  as  parent  or  ancestor  and 
child  or  descendant. 

Porchase  . . . indulgences  ynowe,  and  be  ingrat  to  thy 
Jcynde; 

The  holygost  huyreth  the  nat.  Piers  Plounnan  (C),  xx.  219. 
Comen  of  so  lough  a Jcynde. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  245. 
She’s  such  a one,  that,  were  I well  assured 
Came  of  a gentle  kind  and  noble  stock, 

I’d  wish  no  better  choice.  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1, 69. 

9t.  Blood-relationship. 

That,  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of  Jcind  forbid. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  1. 
Communion  in  one  kind.  Same  as  half-communion. — 
In  a kind,  in  a way;  to  some  extent;  in  some  degree; 
after  a fashion. 

My  paper  is,  in  a Jcind,  a letter  of  news. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  468. 
In  kind,  with  matter  or  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
the  kind  produced  or  possessed,  instead  of  money : said 
of  payment:  as,  a loan  of  bullion  or  of  stocks  to  be  re- 
turned in  Jcind ; to  pay  rent,  etc.,  in  Jcind  (that  is,  with 
products  of  the  soil,  or  with  the  merchandise  produced 
or  dealt  in). 

Tythes  are  more  paid  in  kind  in  England  than  in  all 
Italy  and  France.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  109. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  Jcind  upon  corn. 

Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 
Kind  of  (also  sort  of)  runs  into  certain  marked  idioms. 
It  is  used  with  a following  noun  to  express  something 
like  or  resembling  or  pretty  near  to  what  the  noun  ex- 
presses : as,  he  is  a kind  of  fool  (that  is,  not  far  from  being 
a fool).  Then,  in  careless  and  vulgar  speech,  it  is  trans- 
ferred (especially  in  the  abbreviated  form  Jcind  o’,  pro- 
nounced kind  o,  and  often  written  kinder,  where  the  r is 
never  pronounced) to  use  before  an  adjective:  as,  that  is 
Jcind  o’  good  ; he  acted  kinder  ugly ; and  even  before  a verb : 
as,  he  Jcind  o’  (Jcinder)  laughed. 

“ A slight  figure,”  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  the  fire, 
“Jciender  worn.”  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  lxiii. 

The  women  rather  liked  him,  and  Jcind  o’  liked  to  have 
him  round.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  8. 

It  Jcinder  seemed  to  me  that  something  could  be  done. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  8. 
Also,  in  phrases  like  what  Jcind  of  a thing  is  this?  he  is  a 
poor  kind  of  fellow  (that  is,  a thing  of  what  kind,  a fellow 
of  a poor  kind),  Jcind  of  has  come  to  seem  like  an  adjective 
element  before  the  noun,  and  hence  before  a plural  noun, 
after  words  like  some,  all,  and  especially  these  and  those, 
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it  sometimes  keeps  the  singular  form : as,  these  kind  of 
people.  This  inaccuracy  is  very  old,  and  still  far  from 
rare,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing;  but  good  usage 
condemns  it. 

I have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others.  Shale.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4,  266. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I know.  Shak. , Lear,  ii.  2,  107. 

All  kind  of  living  creatures.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  286. 
To  do  one’s  kindt,  to  act  according  to  one’s  nature. 

I did  but  my  kind,  I ! he  was  a knight,  and  I was  fit  to 
be  a lady.  Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho. 

You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do 
his  kind  [i.  e.  the  asp  will  bite],  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2,  264. 

= Syn.  Sort,  Kind  (see  sort ) ; breed,  species,  set,  family, 
description, 

kind2t  (kind),  V.  t.  [<  kind?,  n.  Cf.  kindle i. ] 
To  beget. 

All  monstrous  kinded  gods,  Anubys. 

Phaer,  iEneid,  viii. 

She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  Y.  v.  40. 

kind3  (kind),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A cricket. 

Halliwell.  [Somerset,  Eng.] 
kindcough  (kind'kof),  n.  Same  as  kinkcough. 
Dunglison. 

kindelichf.  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  kindly. 
kinder.  See  kind  of,  under  kind2,  n. 
kindergarten  (kin'der-garHn),  n.  [G.,  a fan- 
ciful name,  lit.  1 garden  of  children  ’ (regarded 
as  tender  plants  to  be  reared),  < kinder,  gen.  pi. 
of  kind,  a child  (see  child),  + gar  ten  = E.  garden, 
q.  v.]  A school  in  which  instruction  is  imparted 
to  very  young  children  by  the  use  of  objects  and 
instructive  games  and  songs,  according  to  the 
system  initiated  by  Friedrich  Froebel  (1782- 
1852)  in  Germany  in  1840. 
kindergartner  (kin'der-gart^ner),  n.  [<  G.  Tcin- 
dergdrtner:  see  kindergarten  and  gardener.']  A 
teacher  in  a kindergarten. 

Little  science  and  little  system  are  shown  in  most 
homes  ; in  fact,  the  kindergartners  complain  of  home  in- 
fluences thwarting  their  teaching. 

W.  Odell,  Nature,  XXXVI.  296. 
kinderkinf  (kin'der-kin),  n.  Same  as  kilderkin. 
kind-hearted  (ldnd'har^ted),  a.  Having  much 
kindness  of  nature;  also,  proceeding  from  or 
characterized  by  kindness  of  heart. 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 

Or  to  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  x. 

kind-heartedness  (klnd'kar^ed-iies),  n.  Kind- 
*ness  of  heart. 

kindle 't  (kin'dl),  v.  [<  ME.  Icindlen,  kyndlen, 
kendlen,  kundlen,  bring  forth,  < kinde,  kind:  see 
fcind2.]  I.  trails.  To  give  birth  to ; bring  forth, 
as  young. 

As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2,  358. 

II.  intrans.  To  bring  forth  young. 

The  poor  beast  had  hut  lately  kindled,  and  her  young 
whelps  were  (alien  into  a ditch.  Holland. 

kindle1)  (kin'dl),  n.  [ME.  kindle,  kindel:  see 
kindle1,  v.~\  1.  Progeny;  young. — 2.  A brood 

or  litter. 

kindle2  (kin'dl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  kindled,  ppr. 
kindling.  [<  ME.  Icindlen,  kyndlen,  kinlen,  set 
on  fire;  prob.  < Icel.  kyndill,  a candle,  torch,  < 
L.  candela,  a candle : see  candle.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  set  fire  to;  set  on  fire;  cause  to  burn;  light: 
as,  to  kindle  tinder  or  coal;  to  kindle  a fire. 

The  bonny  lass. 

That  kindles  my  mother’s  fire. 

The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  216). 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions  or  feelings ; 
rouse  into  activity ; excite ; fire : as,  to  kindle 
anger  or  wrath ; to  kindle  love. 

The  Britains  were  nothing  pacified,  hut  rather  kindled 
more  veliementlie  to  worke  all  the  mischeefe  they  could 
aeuise-  Holinshed,  King  John,  an.  1202. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  Are,  so  is  a 
contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  Prov.  xxvi.  21. 

3.  To  move  by  instigation ; provoke;  incite; 
entice. 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  long ; this  wrestler  shall  clear  all ; 
nothing  remains  hut  that  I kindle  the  boy  thither  [to 
wrestle],  which  now  I’ll  go  about. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1,  179. 

4.  To  light  up ; illuminate. 

The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 

Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  537. 
The  mighty  campanile  of  Spalato  rises,  kindled  with  the 
last  rays  of  sunlight.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  95. 

=Syn.  1.  To  ignite,  set  fire  to.  — 2.  To  awaken,  stimu- 
late, whet,  foment,  work  up. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  fire;  begin  to  burn. 

My  eye  . . . caught  a light  lcindling  in  a window ; it  re- 
minded me  that  I was  late,  and  I hurried  on. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 


2.  To  begin  to  glow ; light  up ; grow  bright. 

While  morning  kindles  with  a windy  red. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  432. 

3.  To  begin  to  be  excited;  grow  warm  or  ani- 
mated ; be  roused. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 

'The  kindling  discord  to  compose. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vl  7. 
kindle-firef  (kin'dl-flr),  n.  [<  kindle 2,  v.,  + obj. 
fire.  ] A promoter  of  strife ; a firebrand. 

Heere  is  he  the  kindle-fire  between  these  two  mighty 
nations,  and  began  such  a flame  as  lasted  aboue  an  hun- 
dred yeeres  after,  and  the  smoake  thereof  much  longer. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  189. 
kindler  (kind'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
kindles  or  animates. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revells  keep ; 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  322. 
2.  A device  attached  to  a stove  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  in  contact  with  the  fuel  a mass  of 
easily  lighted  material,  to  kindle  the  fire. — 3. 
A piece  of  kindling-wood.  [Local.] 

Put  some  kindlers  under  the  pot. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 
kindlessf  (kind'les),  a.  [<  kind2,  n.,  + -less.'] 
Without  natural  affection ; unnatural. 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain  ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  609. 
kindliness  (kind'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing kindly;  inclination  to  be  kind;  natural  af- 
fection; benevolence. 

That  mute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
=Syn.  Benignity,  humanity,  sympathy,  kind-heartedness, 
★fellow-feeling. 

kindling1!  (kind'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  kyndlynge; 
verbal  n.  of  kindle 1,  v.]  A brood  or  litter. 

Therfore  he  seyde  to  the  puple  which  wenten  out  to  be 
baptisid  of  him,  kindelyngis  of  eddris,  who  schewide  to 
you  to  fle  fro  the  wrathe  to  comynge  ? 

Wyclif,  Luke  iii.  7 (Purv.). 
kindling2  (kind'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  kindle2, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  causing  to  burn;  setting  on 

fire. — 2.  Material,  usually  dry  wood  cut  into 
small  pieces,  for  starting  a fire : as,  put  some 
kindling  in  the  stove:  most  commonly  in  the 
plural. 

There  was  a back-log,  top-log,  middle-stick,  and  then  a 
heap  of  kindlings,  reaching  from  the  bowels  down  to  the 
bottom.  Goodrich,  quoted  in  Bartlett, 

kindling-coal  (kind'ling-kol),  n.  An  ignited 
piece  of  coal  used  to  light  a fire ; material  used 
to  kindle  a fire. 

Thou  kindling  cole  of  an  infernall  fire, 

Die  in  the  ashes  of  thy  dead  desire. 

Breton,  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise,  p.  12. 

kindling-wood  (kind'ling-wiid),  n.  Dry  wood 
cut  into  small  pieces  to  be  used  in  kindling  fires, 
kindly  (kind'li),  a.  [<  ME.  kyndly , kyndli,  kun- 
deliche , < AS.  gecyndelic,  rarely  without  the  pre- 
fix, cyndelic,  natural,  < gecynd,  nature : see  kind2, 
7i.,  and  -ly1.  In  present  use  (defs.  2,  3)  the 
word  is  associated  with  kind L]  If.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  kind,  nature,  or  origin,  (a)  Natural; 
characteristic  ; existing  or  coming  naturally. 

Geffrey,  thou  wotest  ryght  wel  this, 

That  every  kyndely  thynge  that  is 
Hath  a kyndely  stede,  ther  he 
May  best  iu  it  conserved  be. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  730. 
There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  or  kindly  in  speech 
then  such  a phrase  as  expresses  onely  the  clieife  in  any 
action,  and  understands  the  rest. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
(6)  Of  a suitable  nature  or  quality ; fit ; proper. 

This  [rice]  serves  them  for  Bread-corn  ; and  as  the  Coun- 
try is  very  kindly  for  it,  so  their  Inhabitants  live  chiefly 
°f  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L 25. 

(c)  Consonant  in  kind ; appropriate  ; agreeable. 

My  age  is  as  a lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3, 53. 

(d)  Native ; pertaining  to  nativity ; indigenous.  See  kind- 
ly tenant,  below. 

Uche  kyng  shulde  make  him  boun 
To  com  to  her  kyndely  toun. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.,  f.  70.  {Halliwell.) 

(e)  Naturally  inherent ; inborn ; innate. 

Do  you  not  know  that  daintiness  is  kindly  unto  us,  and 
that  hard  obtaining  is  the  excuse  of  woman’s  granting? 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
Whatsoever  as  the  Son  of  God  He  may  do,  it  is  kindly 
for  him  as  the  Son  of  man  to  save  the  sons  of  men. 

Andrews,  Sermons,  IV.  253. 
(/)  Of  legitimate  birth  ; lawfully  begotten. 

He  must  be  a genuine  or  kindly  son,  nals  yvnaLos,  one 
born  in  lawful  marriage,  and  even  begotten  with  a special 
intent.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  73. 

2.  Naturally  inclined  to  good;  sympathetic; 
benevolent : as,  a kindly  old  gentleman ; a 
kindly  disposition;  also,  benignant ; gracious. 


The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost  . . . 

Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxvL 
Lead,  kindly  Light ! amidst  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 

J . II.  Newman,  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 
3.  Soft;  agreeable;  refreshing;  favorable; 
beneficial : as,  kindly  showers. 


The  path  I was  walking  felt  kindly  to  my  feet. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  54. 
Kindly  tenant,  in  Scots  law,  a tenant  whose  ancestors 
have  resided  for  a long  time  upon  the  same  lands.  = Syn. 
2 and  3.  Kindly,  Kind;  gracious,  benign,  kind-hearted. 
Kindly  { by  derivation,  kind-like)  is  naturally  softer  than 
kind;  it  also  properly  has  regard  to  feeling  or  manner, 
while  kind  often  refers  to  acts. 

kindly  (kind'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  kindly,  kyndly, 
kindely,  kendeliclie,  cundeliche,  earliest  form  icuti- 
deliche,  < AS.  gecyndelice , rarely  without  the 
prefix,  cyndelice,  naturally,  < gecyndelic , natural : 
see  kindly,  a.  In  present  use  the  adv.  is  taken 
as  kind1,  a.,+  -ly2.]  If.  In  a natural  or  native 
manner,  (a)  By  nature;  naturally;  instinctively. 
Deceite,  wepyng,  spynnyng,  God  hath  gyve 
To  wommen  lcyndely  whil  that  they  may  lyve. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  'Tale,  L 402. 

Then  he  [Bartholomseus,  “De  Propr.  Rerum,”  bk.  xii. 
cap.  xxix.]  goes  on  to  say  that  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  tells 
of  another  cause  of  their  death,  viz.  that  the  serpent 
(“who  hateth  kindlye  this  Birde”)  climbs  into  the  nest 
when  the  mother  is  absent  and  stings  the  young  to  death. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  374. 

( p ) By  heart ; thoroughly. 


“ Peter ! ” quath  a ploughman  and  putte  forth  hus  hefd, 
“Ich  knowe  hym  as  Icyndeliche  as  clerkus  don  hure 
bokes.”  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  183. 

(c)  By  nativity ; as  regards  nature  or  origin. 

I surely  thought  that  that  manner  had  bene  kindly 
Irish,  for  it  is  farr  differing  from  that  we  have  nowe. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Congenially;  readily;  spontaneously;  with 
aptitude. 

Examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech 
mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  language. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  405. 
The  silkworm  is  a native,  and  the  mulberry  proper  for 
its  food  grows  kindly. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  63. 

3.  In  a kind  manner;  with  sympathetic  ten- 
derness, consideration,  or  good  will. 

Thane  the  conquerour  kyndly  comforthes  these  knyghtes, 
Alowes  thame  gretly  theire  lordly  a-vowes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 396. 
And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  kindly  unto  them. 

. Gen. 1-  21. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away. 

Goldsmith , Des.  ViL,  1. 155. 

4.  Lovingly;  affectionately;  tenderly. 

Whan  he  saw  ’twas  she, 

He  kindly  took  her  in  his  arms, 

And  kist  her  tenderlie. 

Young  Bekie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  15). 

5.  Propitiously;  auspiciously;  favorably. 

But  still  the  sun  looks  kindly  on  the  year. 

J ones  Very,  Poems,  p.  106. 

6.  As  an  act  of  kindness ; as  a compliment  or 
favor;  good-naturedly:  in  the  phrase  to  take 
(something)  kindly. 


Should  one  see  another  cudgelled,  or  scurvily  treated, 
do  you  think  a man  so  used  would  take  it  lcindly  to  be 
called  Hector  or  Alexander?  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  171. 


kindly-savin  (klnd'li-savHn),  n.  See  savin. 
kindness  (ldnd'nes),  n.  [ME.  kyndenesse;  < 
kind1,  a.,  + -ness.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  kind;  good  will;  benevolence;  benefi- 
cence of  action  or  manner. 


He  holpe  me  out  of  my  tene ; 

Ne  had  not  be  his  kyndenesse, 

Beggers  had  we  ben. 

Lytell  Qeste  of  Robyn  Ilode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  67) 
There  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not  sometime 
want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  sometime  suffer. 

Johnson,  Rambler. 
Experience  proves  that  kindness,  as  distinguished  from 
personal  affection,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  does  not 
generally  come  by  spontaneous  growth  so  much  as  by  re- 
flection and  the  cultivation  of  a larger  sympathy. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  61. 

2.  A kindly  or  tender  feeling;  affection;  love. 

I have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  clii. 
You  don’t  do  well  to  make  sport  with  your  Relations,  es- 
pecially with  a young  Gentleman  that  has  so  much  kind- 
ness for  you.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii  1. 

3.  That  which  is  kind;  an  act  of  good  will;  a 
benefaction:  as,  to  do  one  a kindness. 


To  do  the  more  of  kyndenes 
I [God]  took  thi  kinde  and  nothing  dredde. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  163. 
I have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii  2,  22. 
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Not  always  actions  show  the  man  ; we  find 
Who  does  a kindness  is  not  therefore  kind. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  110. 

4.  Accordance  with  meed  or  desire;  fitness; 
agreeableness;  congruity:  as,  the  Mildness  of 
the  elements.  [Rare.] 

A good  loaf  should  have  kindness  of  structure,  being 
neither  chaffy,  nor  ilalcy,  nor  crummy,  nor  sodden. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  171. 

=Syn.  Tenderness,  compassion, humanity,  clemency,  mild- 
ness, gentleness,  goodness,  generosity,  fellow-feeling.  See 
benignant  and  kindly. 

kindred  (kin'dred),  re.  and  a.  [With  unorig.  d 
inserted  medially  by  confusion  with  kind2  or 
by  mere  phonetic  influence ; < ME.  kinrede,  lien- 
rede,  kynrede,  Icynredyn,  kinship,  < AS.  cynn,  kin, 
+ rwden,  state,  condition : see -red.]  I.  re.  1. 
Relationship  by  birth,  marriage,  or  descent; 
consanguinity;  kinship;  affinity. 

There  I throw  my  gaze, 

Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1,  70. 
Consanguinity,  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  to  be  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  sti- 
pite  descendentium ; the  connexion  or  relation  of  per- 
sons descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xiv. 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxiv. 

2.  Community  in  kind ; intrinsic  relationship 
or  connection. 

The  sciences  are  all  of  one  kindred.  Brougham. 

3.  In  a plural  sense,  relatives  by  blood  or  de- 
scent, or,  by  extension,  by  marriage ; a body  of 
persons  related  to  one  another;  relatives;  kin. 

And  than  the  kynge  sente  to  alle  the  Dukes  kenrede, 
and  alle  by  letteres,  that  thei  sholde  coive  to  hym  to  Car- 
doel.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  79. 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren ; and,  truly,  I hold  it  a 
sin  to  match  in  my  lcindred.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1, 68. 

4.  A tribe  ; a body  of  persons  connected  by  a 
family  or  tribal  bond : with  a plural  form. 

Salomon  the  wyse,  that  was  Kyng  aftre  David,  upon  the 
12  Kynredes  of  Jerusalem.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  65. 

The  little  territory  of  Dithmarschen  was  colonised  by 
two  kindreds  from  Eriesland  and  two  from  Saxony. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 26. 

ii.  a.  1.  Having  kinship;  allied  by  blood  or 
descent ; related  as  kin. 

The  Danes  were  a kindred  folk  to  the  English,  hardly 
differing  more  from  some  of  the  tribes  which  had  taken 
a part  in  the  English  conquest  than  those  tribes  differed 
from  one  another.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  151. 

2.  Pertaining  to  kinship;  of  related  origin  or 
character ; hence,  native ; pertaining  to  nativ- 
ity : as,  to  live  under  kindred  skies. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1,  182. 
Hence — 3.  Congenial;  allied;  of  like  nature, 
qualities,  etc. : as,  kindred  souls ; kindred  pur- 
suits. 

Good  aunt,  you  wept  not  for  our  father’s  death ; 

How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 

Shak. , Rich.  III.,  ii.  2,  63. 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

D.  E.  J ones.  Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds. 
Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  19. 

kindshipt,  ».  [ME.  Icyndship;  < kind!  + -ship.'] 
Kindness.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 
kind-spoken  (kind'sp6//kn),  a.  1.  Spoken  in  a 
kind  way:  as,  a Mnd-spoken  word. — 2.  Charac- 
terized t>y  kindly  speech:  as,  a kind-spoken  gen- 
tleman. [Colloq.] 

kind-tempered  (kind' tem//p&rd),  a.  Mild;  gen- 
tle. 

To  the  kind-temper’d  change  of  night  and  day, 

And  of  the  seasons.  Thomson,  Summer,  L 39. 

kind-wittedt,  a.  [ME.  kynde-witted;  < kind 1,  a., 
+ wit,  n.,+  -ed2.]  Having  natural  sense  or  in- 
telligence, as  opposed  to  instructed.  Compare 
kind  wit,  under  kind1,  a. 

No  more  can  a kynde-witted  man  bote  clerkes  hym  teche, 
Come  for  alle  hus  kynde  wyttes  thorwe  Cristendom  to  be 
saued.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  52. 

kine1  (kin),  n.  [See  cowl.]  Plural  of  cowl. 
[Archaic.] 

A herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  647. 

When  the  deep-breathing  kine  come  home  at  twilight. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

kine2  (kin),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A weasel. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

kinedomt,  re.  [ME.,  also  kynedom,  kindom,  kyn- 
dom,i  AS.  cynedom,  kingdom,  < cyne-,  of  a king, 


+ dom,  jurisdiction : see  kingdom.]  Same  as 
kingdom. 

kinematic  (kin-e-mat'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  Kivq- 
ya(T-),  movement,  < Kiveiv,  move : see  kinetic.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  kinematics. 

II.  re.  Same  as  kinematics. 

The  rules  about  space  and  motion  constitute  the  pure 
sciences  of  Geometry  and  Kinematic. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  265. 

Also  cinematic. 

kinematical  (kin-e-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  kinematic 
+ -at.]  Same  as  kinematic.  Also  cinematical. 
kinematics  (kin-e-mat'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  kine- 
matic : see  -ics.]  1 . That  part  of  the  science  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  motion,  its  direction, 
velocity,  acceleration,  composition,  etc.,  with- 
out reference  to  mass  or  to  constraints:  op- 
posed to  dynamics.  Thus,  the  relation  between 
Kepler’s  laws  and  the  law  of  gravitation  comes  under  the 
head  of  kinematics,  because  the  planet  is  perfectlyfree  to 
move  and  its  mass  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of  perturbations 
belongs  to  dynamics  and  not  to  kinematics.  Again,  the 
subject  of  the  brachistochrone,  though  it  involves  no 
consideration  of  mass,  is  excluded  from  kinematics,  as 
involving  constraint.  Statics  is  not  considered  to  belong 
to  kinematics,  since  most  statical  problems  involve  con- 
straints, though  others  do  not.  But  the  whole  distinction 
between  kinematics  and  dynamics  seems  artificial,  unsci- 
entific, and  confused. 

2.  The  theory  of  mechauieal  contrivances  for 
converting  one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  as 
for  example  for  making  a piston-rod  with  a re- 
ciprocating motion  communicate  to  a wheel 
a uniform  rotation.  Also  called  applied  kine- 
matics. 

kineinerkt,  n.  [ME.,  also  kyne-merk;  < cyne-, 
of  a king  (see  king l),  -I-  marc,  mark.]  A mark 
or  sign  of  royalty.  Havelok,  1.  602. 
kinepox  (kln'poks),  re.  Same  as  cowpox. 
kinerict,  kinerichei,  re.  [ME.,  also  kuneriche, 
kinric,  etc.,  < AS.  cynerice  (=  OHG.  chwniriclii), 
a kingdom,  < cyne-,  of  a king  (see  king1),  4- 
rice,  a kingdom.  Cf.  kingric.]  Same  as  king- 
ric. 

kinescope  (kin'e-skop),  re.  Same  as  kineto- 
scope,  2. 

kinesiatric  (ki-ne-si-at'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kivycig, 
movement,  4-  iarpiKog,  relating  to  a cure,  < 
iarpog,  a physician.]  In  tlierap.,  relating  to  or 
consisting  in  muscular  movement  employed  as 
a remedy;  pertaining  to  kinesitherapy. 
kinesipathic  (ki-ne-si-path'ik),  a.  [<  kinesip- 
ath-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  kinesipathy ; 
motorpathic. 

kinesipathist  (kin-e-sip'a-thist),  re.  [<  lcinesip- 
ath-y  + -ist.]  One  who  practises  kinesipathy; 
one  versed  in  kinesipathy. 
kinesipathy  (kin-e-sip'a-thi),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
nivyau;,  movement  (<  Kiveiv,  move),  + iradog,  suf- 
fering (taken,  as  in  homeopathy,  etc.,  to  mean 
‘ cure  ’)•]  Kinesitherapy,  especially  in  its  ear- 
lier and  cruder  forms. 

kinesitherapy  (ki-ne-si-ther'a-pi),  re.  [<  Gr.  k1- 
vyciQ,  movement,  + Bepaireia,  cure.]  In  therap., 
a mode  of  treating  diseases  by  gymnastics  or 
appropriate  movements ; movement-cure, 
kinesodic  (kin-e-sod'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kivijciq,  move- 
ment, + od,  force,  + -ic.]  Transmitting  motor 
impulses:  applied  to  the  motor  tracts  of  the 
nervous  system. 

kinesthesia,  kinesthesis,  re.  See  kinaisfhesia. 
kinesthetic,  kinaesthetic  (kin-es-thet'ik),  a. 
[<  Mncesthesia,  after  esthetic.]  Pertaining  to 
kinsesthesia. 

kinetic  (ki-net'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  Kivyunic,  < 
Kivyrog,  verbal  adj.  of  Kiveiv,  move:  see  cite1.] 
I .a.  1.  Causing  motion;  motory. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  in  motion:  as,  kinetic 
energy  (energy  in  the  form  of  motion). 


of  the  movements  of  animals,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Buch  origination.  E.  E.  Cope,  Origin  of  the 
Fittest,  p.  423. 

kinetograph  (ki-ne'to-graf),  re.  A device  for 
taking  a series  of  photographs  of  a moving  ob- 
ject. 

kinetoscope  (ki-ne'to-skop),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kivyrd;, 
moving  (verbal  adj.  of  Kiveiv,  move),+  aimireiv, 
view.]  1.  A kind  of  movable  panorama. 
[Rare.] — 2.  An  instrument  for  illustrating  the 
results  of  combinations  of  arcs  of  different 
radii  in  making  curves.  Also  called  kinescope. 
— 3.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Edison  for  ex- 
hibiting photographic  pictures  of  objects  in 
motion.  Its  essential  parts  are  a ribbon  containing  the 
pictures,  a mechanical  device  for  causing  the  pictures  to 
pass  rapidly  in  succession  under  a lens  or  sight-piece,  a 
lamp  for  illuminating  the  pictures,  and  a mechanical  de- 
vice for  causing  a circular  revolving  screen  tomove  rapidly 
before  them.  A slot  is  cut  in  this  screen,  and  its  revolu- 
tions are  so  timed  that  the  slot  passes  before  each  picture 
just  as  it  is  in  line  with  the  eyepiece.  The  effect  is  to  give 
a view  of  each  picture  in  succession,  and  to  cut  off  the  view 
as  the  picture  is  moved  forward.  The  apparent  result  to 
the  eye  is  a continuous  picture  in  which  the  objects  photo- 
graphed appear  to  be  in  motion. 

kine-yerdt,  n.  [<  ME.  kyneyerd , kynegerd,  < 
AS.  cynegeard , a scepter,  < cyne-,  of  a king,  + 

irgecird,  rod,  yard:  see  yardl.~\  A scepter. 

king1  (king),  7i.  [<  ME.  Icing,  Tcyng , < AS.  cyng, 

a late  contracted  form  of  the  usual  cyning  = 
OS.  kuning  = OEries.  koning,  killing,  kening , ken- 
eng,  also,  with  alteration  of  the  suffix,  konig, 
kenig , keneg  = OD.  coninc,  koninck , D.  honing  = 
MLG.  konink. , konnink , LG.  koning,  koning  = 
OHG.  chiming , knninc,  also,  with  alteration  of 
the  suffix,  chunig,  kunig , MHG.  kiinic,  kunec , 
contr.  Mine,  G.  konig,  formerly  also  konig  (with 
vowel  due  to  LG.)  = Icel.  konungr , contr.  kongr 
= Sw.  konung,  contr.  kung  = Dan.  konge  (a  Goth, 
form,  *kuniggs , is  not  recorded,  and  perhaps 
never  existed,  the  usual  word  being  thiudans  = 
AS.  theoden ),  a king,  i.  e.  a chief,  the  chief  man 
of  a tribe,  prob.  lit.  ‘belonging  to  a tribe/  or 
‘descendant  of  a tribe ’ (or  ‘one  of  noble  kin’?), 
< AS.  cynn  (=  Goth.  Mini,  etc.),  a race,  tribe, 
kin  (cf.  AS.  cyne-  (=  OHG.  chuni-),  in  comp., 
of  a king,  perhaps  a contr.  form  of  cyning  in 
comp.,  otherwise  a related  noun),  4-  -ing,  a com- 
mon patronymic  suffix : see  kin 1 and  -mg3.  The 
exact  notional  relation  of  king  with  kin  is  unde- 
termined, but  the  etymological  relation  is  hard- 
ly to  be  doubted.  The  asserted  identity  of  the 
word  with  Skt.  janaka,  a father,  is  false.  There 
is  no  connection,  as  alleged,  with  can 1 andc?m- 
ning1.~\  1.  A chief  ruler;  a reigning  sovereign 
or  monarch ; a man  who  holds  by  life  tenure  the 
chief  authority  over  a country  and  people.  The 
word  is  used  both  as  a generic  designation  of  any  sovereign 
ruler  and  as  the  specific  title  of  the  rulers  of  certain  states 
distinctively  called  kingdoms.  It  is  applicable  by  extension 
to  an  infant  who  has  become  heir  to  the  sovereign  power, 
and  reigns  through  a regent.  King,  originally  applied  to 
any  tribal  chief,  whether  such  by  hereditary,  elective,  or 
military  right,  took  on  a more  imposing  sense  with  the  rise 
of  the  modern  European  states  ; but  it  is  still  used  histori- 
cally, or  with  a modern  imputation  or  suggestion  of  royal 
splendor,  with  reference  to  many  ancient  and  modern  bar- 
barian or  savage  tribes,  as  the  ancient  Canaanite  kings, 
the  Mongol  kings  of  Asia,  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  the 
kings  of  central  Africa,  the  American  Indian  King  Pow- 
hatan and  King  Philip,  etc.  The  autocratic  or  despotic 
power  formerly  implied  by  the  title  king  has  been  almost 
lost  in  Europe,  where  a king  is  now  merely  a chief  magis- 
trate for  life,  bound  by  constitutional  and  statutory  limi- 
tations equally  with  his  subjects.  The  office  of  king  is  now, 
as  a rule,  hereditary  in  principle ; but  in  former  times  it 
was  often  elective,  or  in  some  manner  the  subject  of  choice 
or  selection.  In  the  generic  sense,  God  is  often  called  King, 
as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe.  Abbreviated  K. 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty. 

Ps.  xxiv.  8. 

There’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a king 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5,  123. 


The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  . . . is  that  the  particles  dart 
about  in  all  directions.  Tait,  Properties  of  Matter,  p.  43. 

Kinetic  coefficient  of  viscosity.  See  coefficient.— Ki- 
netic constraint.  See  constraint.—  Kinetic  energy  or 
ac  tivity.  See  energy,  7.—  Kinetic  theory  of  gases.  See 
gas,  1. 

ii.  re.  Same  as  Mnetics. 

kinetical  (ki-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  kinetic  4-  -at.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  kinetics, 
kinetics  (ki-net'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  kinetic : see  -ics.] 
That  branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics  which 
treats  of  forces  causing  or  changing  the  motion 
in  bodies  or  of  the  circumstances  of  actual 
motion : opposed  to  statics,  and  synonymous 
with  dynamics  in  one  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 
See  dynamics. — Chemical  kinetics.  Bee  chemical. 
kinetogenesis  (ki-ne-to-jen'e-sis),  re.  [<  Gr. 
Kivyrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  Kiveiv,  move  (see  kinetic), 
+ yevecig,  origin : see  genesis .]  Origination  of 
animal  structures  by  means  or  in  consequence 


2 . One  who  or  that  which  is  chief  or  greatest 
in  any  respect;  a holder  of  preeminent  rank  or 
power  of  any  kind:  as,  a king  of  good  fellows; 
the  lion  is  called  the  king  of  beasts. 

Of  a’  the  lads  that  I do  ken, 

A Wamphray  lad ’s  the  king  of  men. 

Lads  of  Wamphray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  173). 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  king  of  the  woods. 

Cowper,  Yardley  Oak. 

3.  In  games:  («)  A playing-card  bearing  a pic- 
ture of  a king:  as,  the  I'ing  of  diamonds. 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth ; the  King  unseen 

Lurk’d  in  her  hand,  and  mourn’d  his  captive  Queen. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  96. 
(6)  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess.  See 
chess,  (c)  A crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts,  (d)  See  the  quotation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  [billiard-jtable  was  placed  a 
small  arch  of  iron,  and  in  a right  line,  at  a little  distance 
from  it,  an  upright  cone  called  the  king. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  396. 


king 


3290 


4.  pi.  [cap.]  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  hooks 
of  the  Bible.  In  Hebrew  manuscripts  they  are  undi- 
vided,  and  form  a continuous  narrative  of  the  Hebrew 


leaves  set  erect  upon  a golden  circle  ; nine  leaves  appear  in 
the  representations.  Each  king-at-arms  has  his  official  es- 
cutcheon, which  he  impales  on  the  dexter  side,  with  his 
people  from  the  later  days  of  King  David  to  the  captivity  * °.vvn  P&temal  arms  on  the  sinister, 
of  Judah  in  Babylon.  The  division  into  two  books  was  KlHg-aUK  (king  ak),  n.  Tile  great  auk,  Alca 
first  made  in  the  Septuagint  and  retained  in  the  Vulgate,  impennis. 

ta  both  °( which  tocy  are  named  fhettu-d  and  fourth  b°oks  kingbird  (king  ' herd),  n.  1.  A tyrant  fly- 
ol  Kings  (the  two  books  of  bamuel  being  the  first  and  sec  ca£her,  Tyrannus  carolinensis,  abundant  in  the 


ond);  hence,  in  the  English  Bible,  the  double  title  “The 
first  book  of  the  Kings,  commonly  called  the  third  book 
of  the  Kings,”  etc.  The  period  embraces  the  reigns  of  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  except  Saul’s  and  most  of 
David’s.  The  work  was  probably  composed  substantially 
before  the  end  of  the  captivity.  The  authorship  is  uncer- 
tain. 

5.  A red-finned  herring.  [West  of  Eng.]  — 
Apostolic  king.  See  apostolic.— Chambers  of the  kingt. 
See  chamber. — Champion  of  the  king.  See  champion^.— 
Clerk  comptroller  of  the  king’s  household,  clerk  of 
the  king’s  silver.  See  clerk.—  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 


United  States  (also 
called  bee -martin), 
or  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  ge- 
nuses the  gray  king- 
bird, Tyrannus  do- 
mmicensis.  — 2 . Any 
bird  of  the  family 
Tyrannidw ; any  ty- 


See  court.—  Divine  right  of  kings.  See  divine. — Era  of  ★ rant  flycatcher, 
kings.  See  era.— Keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience,  the  king-holt  (king'bolt). 
lord  chancellor.  See  chancellor,  3 (a). — King  at  arms.  i A i.)Vn.0  Urdf 

-King  Charles  spaniel.  See  spaniel.  n'  1*  - lai£e  D0At 


5 king-at-arms. 

— King  closer,  in  archT  See  closer f (&).— King  Cotton, 
an  expression  much  used  in  the  United  States  for  a few 
years  before  the  civil  war,  in  allusion  to  the  commercial 
preeminence  of  cotton  in  the  South. — King  James  Bible. 
See  Bible,  1. — King  of  fish,  the  salmon,  Salmo  salar.— 
King  Of  misrule.  Same  as  lord  of  misrule  (which  see, 
under  lord).— King  of  terrors,  death. 

It  [destruction]  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors. 

Job  xviii.  14. 

King  of  the  ant-eaters.  See  ant-eater.—  King  of  the 
breams,  Pagellus  erythrinus.—  King  of  the  herrings, 
(a)  The  allice  shad.  [Local,  Eng.  ] ( b ) The  Chimcera  mon- 
strosa.  [ Local,  Scotch  (Shetland).  ] — King  of  the  mullets, 
the  common  bass.  [Belfast,  Ireland.  ] — King  of  the  sal- 
mon, a fish,  Trachypterus  altivelis.  It  has  a very  com- 
pressed body,  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  with  about  seven 
mostly  branched  rays,  and  a bright  silvery  color  varied  by 
three  large  spots  below  the  dorsal  fin.  It  inhabits  deep 
water  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  both  North  and  South 
America.— King  of  the  sea-breams.  Same  as  becker.— 
King’s  advocate.  Same  as  lord  advocate  (which  see,  un- 
der advocate). — King’s  beadsman.  Same  as  blue-gown. 

— King’s  Bishop's  gambit.  See  gambit.— King’s  coun- 
sel, enemy,  evidence.  See  the  nouns.— King’s  evil. 
See  eviH  and  touch-piece.— King’s  freeman,  in  Scotland, 
a title  formerly  given  to  a person  who,  on  account  of  his 
own  service  or  that  of  his  fathers  to  the  state,  had  a pecu- 
liar statutory  right  to  exercise  a trade  as  a freeman,  with- 
out entering  with  the  corporation  of  the  particular  trade 
which  he  exercised.  Such  a person  might  move  from 
place  to  place  and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds  of 
any  corporation.—  King’s  gambit.  See  gambit.  — King’s 
letter.  Same  as  brief,  2(d).— King’s  list.  See  list 5.— 
King’s  scholar.  See  scholar.—  King’s  yellow.  See  ar- 
senic, 2. — Marshal  of  the  King’s  Bench.  See  marshal.  — 
Marshal  of  the  king’s  household.  Same  as  knight  mar- 
shal (which  see,  under  knight).  — The  king’s  English. 
See  English.— The  king’s  languaget,  the  king’s  English. 

Your  Grace  ...  on  this  subject  reproving  your  cour- 
teoures,  quha  on  a new  conceat  of  finnes  sum  tymes  spilt 
(as  they  cal  it)  the  king's  language. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  2. 
Three  kings  of  Cologne,  the  Three  Kings,  the  three 
wise  men  of  the  East,  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 
=Syn.  1.  Sovereign,  etc.  See  prince. 
king1  (king),  v.  [<  king\  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
rule;  govern  (as  a king). 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 

By  a vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4,  26. 

2.  To  make  royal ; raise  to  royalty. 

Those  traitorous  captains  of  Israel  who  kinged  them- 
selves by  slaying  their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  stead. 

South , Works,  XI.  ii. 

ii.  intrans . 


Kingbird  or  Bee-martin  ( Tyrannus 
carolinensis). 


connecting  the  fore 
part  of  a carriage 
with  the  fore  axle. 

The  axle  rotates 
about  it  as  a joint 
wheu  the  carriage  is 
turned. — 2.  A large 
holt  which  passes 
through  the  truck 
and  body-bolsters  and  center-plates  of  a car- 
body  and  the  center  of  a truck.  Car-Builder’s 
Diet. 

Also  king-pin . 

king-by-your-leavet,  n.  An  old  game  of  hide- 
and-seek. 

[ King-by -your -leave ] A playe  that  children  have,  where 
one  sytting  blyndefolde  in  the  midle  bydeth  so  tyll  the 
rest  have  hydden  themselves,  and  then  he  going  to  seeke 
them,  if  any  get  his  place  in  the  meane  space,  that  same 
is  kynge  in  his  roume.  Huloet,  1572. 

king-crab  (king'krab),  n.  1.  A horseshoe- 
crab  or  Molucca  crab ; a crustacean  of  the 
family  Limulidce  and  genus  Limulus , as  L.  po- 
ly phemus,  L.  moluccanus,  or  L.  rotundicaudus. 
The  king-crab  is  so  called  from  its  great  size ; it  sometimes 
attains  a length  of  2 feet.  The  carapace  is  concavo-con- 
vex, rounded  in  front,  and  movably  divided  into  the  larger 
anterior  horseshoe-shaped  cephalothorax,  whence  the 
name  horseshoe-crab,  and  a smaller  wedge-shaped  abdo- 
men, from  which  projects  along,  sharp,  bayonet-like  tail 
or  telson.  On  the  upper  surface  are  a pair  of  large  com- 
pound eyes,  and  in  front  of  them  a pair  of  small  simple 
eyes.  Underneath  are  five  pairs  of  long  ambulatory  legs, 
springing  from  the  cephalothorax  near  together,  and  an 
anterior  pair,  much  smaller  and  otherwise  modified,  and 
differing  in  the  two  sexes.  The  mouth  is  in  the  middle 
line,  behind  the  first  pair  of  legs.  Under  the  abdomen 
are  a number  of  movable  flaps,  in  the  form  of  thin  plates 
lying  one  upon  another  like  the  leaves  of  a book ; these 
are  pereiopods  or  swimming-feet,  and  also  respiratory  or- 
gans or  gills.  The  animal  when  just  hatched  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  has  no  telson,  and  the  cephalotho- 
racic and  abdominal  regions  are  much  alike,  being  some- 
what semicircular  and  hinged  by  a straight  line.  The  ab- 
domen shows  traces  of  segmentation,  and  the  general  aspect 
recalls  that  of  a trilobite,  of  which  Limulus  is  the  nearest 
relative  living.  In  many  respects  these  strange  creatures 
resemble  scorpions,  and  some  contend,  therefore,  that 
they  are  arachnidans,  not  crustaceans.  They  are  found 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America  and  Asia.  See 
cut  under  horseshoe-crab. 


2.  A British  decapod  crustacean,  Maiasquinado , 
better  known  as  the  thornback-crab. 

To  perform  the  part  of  king;  act  kingcraft  (king'kraft),  n.  The  craft  or  occu- 


the  king:  with  an  indefinite  if. 

The  News  here  is  that  Lambeth-House  bears  all  the 
sway  at  Whitehall  and  the  Lord  Deputy  kings  it  notably 
in  Ireland.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  28. 

king3  (king),  n.  [Chin.]  1.  The  collective 
name  in  China  for  the  hooks  edited  or  compiled 
by  Confucius,  and  forming  with  the  Pour  Books 
(see  arialect)  the  classics  of  the  country. — 2. 
In  Chinese  translations  of  Buddhist  Scriptures, 
the  equivalent  of  sutra  (which  see). 
king3  (king),  u.  [Chin.]  A Chinese  musical 
instrument,  of  very  ancient  origin,  consisting 
of  sixteen  suspended  stones  or  metallic  plates 
of  graduated  size,  which  are  sounded  by  blows 
of  a metal  or  wooden  hammer, 
king-apple  (king'ap,/l),  n.  A variety  of  apple, 
large,  red  in  color,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
king-at-arms  (king'at-armz'),  n.  In  her.,  an 
officer  of  some  antiquity  in  Great  Britain,  and 


pation  of  kings;  the  art  of  kingly  government; 
royal  polity  or  policy. 

With  what  modestty  can  hee  pretend  to  he  a Statesman 
himself,  who,  with  his  Fathers  Kingcraft  and  his  own,  did 
never  that  of  his  own  accord  which  was  not  directly  op- 
posit  to  his  professed  Interest  both  at  home  and  abroad? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

As  for  tricking,  cunning,  and  that  which  in  sovereigns 
they  call  Icing-craft,  and  reason  of  state  in  commonwealths, 
to  them  and  then-  proceedings  Polybius  is  an  open  enemy. 

Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

Never  was  there  so  consummate  a master  fas  Louis 
XIV.]  of  . . . king-craft — of  ail  those  arts  which  most 
advantageously  display  the  merits  of  a prince,  and  most 
completely  hide  his  defects,  Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

king-crow  (king'kro),  it.  A drongo-shrike  of 
the  genus  Dicrurus,  as  the  Indian  finga,  1).  ma- 
crocercus,  remarkable  for  its  elongated  forked 
tail  and  for  the  courage  and  address  with  which, 
like  the  king-bird  of  the  U nited  States,  it  attacks 
other  birds.  The  term  is  extended  to  various 
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vegetation  from  taking  root.  L.  F.  Ward,  Botanical  Ga- 
★ zette,  XIV.  14.  [Northern  New  York.] 
kingdom  (king'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  kingdom, 
kyngdom,  < AS.  cyningdom  (=  OS.  kuningdom  = 
MD.  koninkdom , D.  koningdom  = G.  konigthum 
= Icel.  konungdomr  = Ban.  kongedomme  = Sw. 
x konungaddme),  kingly  power,  < cyning,  king,  + 
dom,  jurisdiction:  see  kingl  and  -dom.  This 
word  has  taken  the  place  of  ME.  kinedom,  < AS. 
cynedom,  a kingdom.]  1.  The  power  or  au- 
thority of  a king;  regal  dominion;  supreme 
rule.  [Archaic.] 

There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coining  in  his  kingdom. 

Mat,  xvL  28. 

The  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  815. 
2f.  The  state  of  being  a king;  kinghood;  king- 
ship. 

I must  be  married  to  my  brother’s  daughter, 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stauds  on  brittle  glass. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2,  62. 
3.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a king; 
the  dominion  of  a king  or  monarch  (see  king1, 1 ) ; 
in  general,  a domain;  country. — 4.  Anything 
conceived  as  constituting  a realm  or  sphere  of 
independent  action  or  control:  as,  the  kingdom 
of  thought. 

In  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin’s  death. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2,  246. 
Who  pass’d,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4,  47. 

5.  In  the  New  Testament,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, usually  in  fuller  phrase  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  spiritual 
reign  of  God  as  supreme  king,  and  over  sub- 
jects loyally  accepting  it:  generally  conceived 
as  founded  by  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  a 
Messianic  kingdom.  The  term  is  used  with  different 
shades  of  meaning,  but  always  with  this  fundamental 
idea  of  God’s  reign  as  recognized  and  loyally  accepted. 
Sometimes  this  reign  is  spoken  of  as  recognized  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  individual,  sometimes  as  supreme  in 
the  community,  sometimes  prophetically  as  in  its  per- 
fection embracing  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed.  (See, 
for  a collection  of  these  definitions,  Dr.  James  S.  Cand- 
lish’s  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  Appendix,  note  2,  p.  S92.) 

Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

Mat.  iv.  23. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Mat.  vii.  21. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ; but  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Rom.  xiv.  17. 

6.  In  nat.  hist .,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions 
in  which  natural  objects  are  ranked  in  classi- 
fication— namely,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms — Kingdom  come,  the  hereafter: 
as,  to  go  to  kingdom  come  (that  is,  to  die).  [Slang.  ] — Latin 
kingdom.  See  Latin.— United  Kingdom,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland : so  called  since  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  islands  under  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800,  which  took 
effect  January  1st,  1801. 

kingdomed  (king'dumd),  a.  [<  kingdom  + -ed2.] 
Possessing  kingly  power  or  character. 

Imagined  worth 

Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 
Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii  3,  185. 

king-duck  (king'duk),  n.  A kind  of  eider-duck, 
Somateria  spectabilis,  of  the  subfamily  Fuligu- 
UntE  and  family  Anatidce,  common  on  the  north- 
erly coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  differs 
from  the  common  eider  notably  in  the  shape  of  the  bill 
and  head,  in  coloration,  mode  of  feathering  of  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible,  position  of  the  nostrils,  etc. 
king-eider  (king'P'der),  n.  Same  as  king-duck. 
king-fern  (king'fern),  n.  The  royal  or  flower- 
ing fern,  Osmunda  regalis. 
kingfish  (king'fish),  n.  One  of  various  fishes, 
of  Targe  size  or  of  excellent  quality,  belong- 
ing to  different  families,  (a)  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  especially  in  New  York,  a scisenoid  fish,  Menticirrus 
nebulosus,  of  elongate  form,  with  the  ventral  fins  some  dls- 


formerly  of  great  authority,  whose  business  it  is  drones  of  the  family  Dicruridw 

to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  ° a ^ H 

and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armory,  m England  k!"fUP  (kmg  kup)>  * A plant : Same  aS  °old- 
there  are  three  kings-at-arms,  namely,  Garter  (see  Garter), 

Clarencieux,  and  Norroy.  The  first  of  these  is  styled  ptrinci-  ; trowe  me  the  ground  with  Daffadowndillies, 

pal  king-at-arms,  and  the  others  are  called  provincial  Icings,  Cowslips,  and  Kingcups,  and  loved  Lillies, 

because  their  duties  are  confined  to  the  provinces — theone  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

(Clarencieux)  officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and  the  other  king-devil  (king'dev//l),  n,  A species  of  hawk- 

L0ScoytUn°d  and’ “S  Hnfat-arlvZ  HeSnd“™d  weed,  Hieracium  prwaltum,  recently  introduced 
one  styled  Bath  or  Gloucester,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  tf'Om  Europe,  and.  becoming  a serious  pest  to 
Wales,  but  who  is  not  a member  of  the  heraldic  chapter,  farmers.  It  forms  a continuous  mat  of  pale-green  leaves, 
The  crown  of  a king-at-arms  is  composed  of  sixteen  oak-  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  preventing  any  other  form  of 
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tance  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  body  grayish  and 
silvery  in  color,  with  irregular  dark  bars,  of  which  the 
anterior  trend  obliquely  backward  and  downward,  fend 
the  posterior  forward  and  downward.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  flesh.  Also  called  whiting , tomcod , hake,  black  mul- 
let, and  mink,  names  properly  belonging  to  different  ani- 
mals. The  name  is  also  extended  to  related  species,  as 
the  southern  M.  americanus  (also  called  Carolina  whit- 
ing, Bermuda  whiting,  though  not  found  in  Bermuda, 
bullhead  whiting,  ground  m ullet,  and  barb ) and  the  Pacific 
coast  M.  undulatus  (also  called  sucker),  (b)  In  California, 
another  scisenoid  fish,  Seriphus  polit.us,  better  known  as 
queenfish.  ( c ) A scirenoid  fish,  Sci&na  antarctica,  of 
southern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  closely  related  to  the 
maigre  of  Europe.  ( d ) In  New  Zealand,  a carangoid  fish, 
Serxola  lalandi,  of  a fusiform  shape,  with  from  6 to  8 
dorsal  spines  and  32  to  3(5  dorsal  rays,  steel-blue  above  and 
white  below.  It  sometimes  attains  a length  of  4 feet,  and 
is  an  excellent  food-fish.  (e)  In  England,  the  opah, 
Lampris  luna.  See  opah.  ( f)  A scombroid  fish,  Scom- 
beromorus  regale , related  to  the  Spanish  mackerel ; also, 
the  Scomberomorus  caballa  or  Cero.  (g)  A sckenoid  fish, 
the  little  roncador,  Genyonemus  lineatus,  common  on  the 
coast  of  California : so  called  in  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
(h)  A fish  of  the  family  Polynemidce,  Polynemus  indicus, 
esteemed  in  India  for  the  sounds,  which  yield  isinglass  of 
the  best  quality,  and  which  are  a constant  source  of  traffic 
among  the  Chinese. 

kingfisher  (king'fish//er),  n.  1.  Any  bird  of  the 
extensive  family  Alcedinidce.  Kingfishers  form  a 
natural  family  of  picarian  birds,  with  fissirostral  bill  and 
syndactyl  feet,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
variety  as  well  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage. 
They  nest  in  holes,  and  lay  white  eggs.  Their  character- 
istic habit  is  to  sit  motionless  on  the  watch  for  their  prey, 
dart  after  it,  and  return  to  their  perch.  There  are  about 
125  species  and  20  genera,  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  very  unevenly  distributed.  Thus,  there  are 
only  2 species  peculiar  to  northern  parts  of  the  old  world, 
only  2 species  in  North  America,  and  only  one  genus  in  all 
America,  The  Ethiopian  region  and  the  Indian  region 
are  about  equally  rich ; the  Australian  (in  a broad  sense) 
is  the  richest,  alone  possessing  half  the  genera  and  half 
the  species.  The  common  kingfisher  of  Europe,  Alcedo 
ispida,  a small  bird  of  brilliant  colors,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  halcyon  of  classic  writers.  The  pied  kingfisher,  Ceryle 
rudis,  also  inhabits  Europe  as  well  as  other  countries. 
The  common  American  kingfisher,  C.  alcyon,  is  12£  inches 
long,  22  in  extent  of  wings,  dull-blue  above,  white  below, 
with  a bluish  belt  on  the  breast  and  in  the  female  a chest- 
nut bar  behind  this ; the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  are  black, 
spotted  and  barred  with  white ; the  head  is  crested.  This 
bird  is  known  as  the  belted  kingfisher.  (See  cut  under  Ce- 
ryle.) A small,  glossy  green- and- white  species,  which 
reaches  the  Mexican  border  of  the  United  States,  is  C.  ca- 
banisi.  The  giant  kingfisher  or  laughing- jackass  of  Aus- 
tralia is  Dacelo  gigas.  See  cut  under  Daoelo. 
Erroneously  — 2.  (a)  The  water-ouzel,  Cinclus 
aquaticus , popularly  imagined  to  be  the  female 
of  the  kingfisher  Alcedo  ispida.  [Local,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.]  (b)  The  tern  or  sea-swal- 
low. 

Also  Tdng’s-jislier. 

Swallow-tailed  kingfisher,  the  paradise  jacamar,  Gal- 
bula  paradisea,  a bird  of  Surinam. 

king-geldt,  n.  [<  king 1 + geld 2.]  Escuage,  or 
royal  aid.  Bailey , 1731. 

king-gutter  (king'gut//6r),  n.  A main  drain. 

Halliwell . [Prov.  Eng.] 
king-hake  (king'hak),  n.  A gadoid  fish  of  the 
genus  UrophyciSj  U.  regius,  not  rare  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  readily 
distinguishable  by  a row  of  white  spots  along  the  lateral 
line  and  the  low  dorsal  fin.  It  rarely  much  exceeds  a 
foot  in  length. 

kingheadt  (king'lied),  n.  [ME.  kinghed,  king - 
hede ; < king1  + - head . Cf.  kinghood.]  King- 
ship. 

I wende  that  kinghed  and  kni3thed  and  caiseris  with  erlis 
Wem  Do-wel  and  Do-bet  and  Do-best  of  hem  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi  216. 
To  every  man  belongeth  lore, 

But  to  no  man  belongeth  more 
Than  to  a kynge,  whiche  hath  to  lede 
The  people,  for  his  kynghed 
He  maie  hem  both  saue  and  spille. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

kinghood  (king'lmd), n.  [ME .kinghod;  < king 1 
4-  - hood .]  Kingship ; the  state  of  being  a king. 

King,  i the  coniure  . . . 

Bi  alle  the  kud  customes  to  Kinghod  that  longes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 4058. 

kinghunter  (kmg'hun//ter),  n.  A halcyon,  or 
non-aquatic  kingfisher:  a name  invented  to 
avoid  speaking  of  a bird  that  does  not  fish  as 
a “ kingfisher.”  S qq  Haley onina. 

Kingia  ( kin'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Robert  Brown,  1827), 
named  primarily  in  honor  of  Capt.  Philip  Gid- 
ley  King,  governor  of  New  South  Wales  at  the 
time  of  Flinders’s  expedition,  during  which  the 
plant  was  first  collected,  but  also  intended  to 
commemorate  Capt.  King,  who  first  found  the 
ripe  seeds  in  November,  1822.]  A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  of  anomalous  char- 
acter, referred  by  the  latest  writers  to  the  Lili- 
acece , but  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Juncacece , or  rush  family,  it  has  by  some  authors 
been  made  the  type  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
is  now  placed  in  the  tribe  Calectasiece  with  Calectasia  and 
Baxteria.  It  differs,  however,  from  both  those  genera  in 
having  the  leaves  crowded  at  the  apex  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  flowers  likewise  crowded  in  a terminal  head,  and  in 
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its  3-celled  ovary.  The  trunk  is  woody,  and  the  leaves  are 
linear,  the  whole  plant  forming  a sort  of  grass-tree.  Only 
one  species,  K,  australis,  is  known,  native  of  southwestern 
Australia. 

kingio  (kin'gyo),  n.  [Jap.,  goldfish,  < ldn,  gold, 
+ gio,  fish.]  A Japanese  variety  of  the  gold- 
fish, Carassius  auratus. 

king-killer  (king'kil//er),  n.  1.  One  who  kills 
a king ; a regicide. 

0 thou  sweet  Icing-killer  [gold],  and  dear  divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  ! Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3,  382. 

2.  A large,  high-finned  killer-whale,  supposed 
to  be  the  male.  [Provincetown,  Massachu- 
setts.] 

kingless  (king'les),  a.  [<  ME.  kyngles  (=  G. 
koniglos  = Icel.  konunglauss) ; < king 1 + -less.] 
Without  a king;  having  no  king. 

Tho  was  this  lond  Jcyngles.  Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  105. 

kinglet  (king'let),  n.  [<  king1  + -let.]  1.  A 
little  king ; a weak  or  insignificant  king. 

A present  to  the  boy  at  Byzantium,  from  some  hundred- 
wived  kinglet  of  the  Hyperborean  Taprobane,  or  other  no- 
man’s land  in  the  far  East.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xx. 

2.  A golden-crested  or  ruby-crowned  wren; 
one  of  a number  of  very  diminutive  greenish 
birds,  about  4 inches  long,  having  a yellow, 
orange,  or  flaming  crest,  constituting  the  sub- 
family Regulinte.  The  best-known  is  the  European 
goldcr est,  Begulus  cristatus.  (See  cut  un der  goldcrest. ) Two 
distinct  United  States  species  are  the  golden-crowned, 
R.  satrapa,  and  the  ruby-crowned,  R.  calendula,  both  very 
common  in  woodland  and  shrubbery.  They  are  dainty 
little  birds  in  form,  color,  and  manners,  having  an  exqui- 
site song  of  great  volume  considering  their  tiny  size.  They 
are  migratory  and  insectivorous,  build  very  bulky  mossy 
nests  warmly  lined  with  feathers,  and  lay  numerous  white 
eggs  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
kinglihood  (king'li-hud),  n.  [<  Tangly  + -hood.] 
The  quality  of  being  kingly ; kingliness ; king- 
skip.  [Poetical.] 

Since  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood, 

But  rode  a simple  knight  among  his  knights. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

kingliness  (king'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
kingly  or  royal ; kingly  ckaracter. 
kingling  (king'ling),  n.  [<  Icing 1 + -ling1.]  A 
little  king;  a kinglet.  [Rare.] 

Enough  of  States,  and  such  like  trifling  things ; 
Enough  of  kinglings  and  enough  of  kings. 

Churchill,  The  Candidate. 

kingly  (king'li),  a.  [<  ME.  kyrtgly , < AS.  *cy- 
ninglic  (not  recorded)  (=  OFries.  kenenglik  = 
IX  koninklijk  = MLG.  koningeslik  = OHG.  ku- 
ninglih,  chuninglih,  cuninclih,  chuninclih,  MHG. 
kiiniclich,  kiineclicli,  G.  koniglich  = Icel.  konung- 
ligr  = Dan.  kongelig  = Sw.  kunglig,  in  official 
style  konglig ),  kingly,  < cyning,  king,  + -lie,  E. 
-lyl.  The  reg.  AS.  term  was  cynelic,  kingly, 
< cyne-,  in  comp.,  of  a king,  + -lie,  E.  -lyl.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a king  or  kings;  royal. 

What  seem’d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  673. 
What  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kingly  line  in  Europe, 
save  that  it  runs  hack  to  a successful  soldier? 

Scott,  Woodstock,  xxxvii. 
2.  Of  regal  character  or  quality;  king-like; 
exalted. 

Wan,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  need 
Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed. 

Tennyson,  To , iii. 

=Syn.  Regal,  etc.  See  royal. 
kingly  (king'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  * kingly , adv.  (= 
D.  koninklijk  = OHG.  clmninglicho,  MHG.  kii- 
necliche  = Icel.  konungliga),<.  kingly,  a.  Cf.  AS. 
cynelice,<.  cynelic,  kingly:  see  kingly,  a.]  In  the 
manner  of  a king ; royally. 

’Tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 

And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxiv. 

Low  bow’d  the  rest,  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  207. 

kingmaker  (ldng'ma’i'ker),  n.  One  who  makes 
kings ; one  who  raises  a person  to  a royal  throne : 
a title  applied  specifically  to  Richard  Nevil, 
Earl  of  Warwick  (died  1471),  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  making  Edward  IV.  king  in  place 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  afterward  in  dethroning  Ed- 
ward and  restoring  Henry, 
king-mullet  (king'mul"et),  n.  The  goat-fish, 
Pseudupeneus  maculatus,  found  in  the  seas 
around  Jamaica  : so  called  from  its  beauty, 
kingnut  (king ' nut),  n.  The  big  shellbark, 
Hicoria  lacinosa,  or  its  fruit, 
king-ortolan  (king'6r"to-lan),  ??,  1.  The  fresh- 
water marsh-hen  or  king-rail,  Pallus  elegans. — 
2.  The  common  gallinule,  Gallinula  galeata. 
king-penguin  (king'pen"gwin),  n.  The  great 
or  Pennant’s  penguin,  Aptenodytes  pennanti  or 
A.  rex. 


king’s-hood 

king-piece  (king'pes),  n.  Same  as  king-post. 

king-pin  (king'pin),  n.  1.  Same  as  king-bolt. 
— 2.  That  pin  in  bowls  and  ten-pins  which 
stands  at  the  front  apex  when  the  pins  are  in 
place  : so  called  because  if  it  is  struck  properly 
all  the  pins  fall.  Hence — 3.  The  principal  or 
essential  person  in  a company  or  an  enterprise. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

king-pine  (king'pin),  n.  1.  The  pineapple.— 
2.  The  silverfir,  Abies  Webbiana,  of  the  Hima- 
layas, a large  coniferous  tree  70  to  80  feet  in 
height. 

king-plant  (king'plant),  n.  A Javan  orchid, 
Ancectochilus  setaceus,  whose  purple-brown 
leaves  are  marked  with  yellow  lines.  It  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  orchid-houses. 

king-post  (king 'post),  n.  The  middle  post 
standing  at  the  apex  of  a pair  of  rafters,  and 
having  its  lower  end  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam;  a joggle-post.  When  two  side  posts, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  center,  are  used  to  support  the 


roof,  instead  of  one  in  the  middle,  these  are  called  queen, 
posts.  See  roof  and  croivn-posl.  Also  called  king-piece, 
king’s-piece,  croiun-post,  joggle-piece. — King -post  roof,  a 
roof  having  but  a single  vertical  post  in  each  truss, 
king-rail  (king'rai),  n.  1.  The  great  red- 
breasted rail  of  the  United  States,  Itallus  ele- 
gans. Also  called  fresh-water  marsh-hen,  fresh- 
water hen,  fresli-marsli  hen,  and  marsh-hen. — 2. 
The  common  gallinule,  Gallinula  galeata.  [Con- 
necticut.] 

kingrict,  kingrickt,  n.  [<  ME.  kingrike,  king- 
riche,  kungriche  (=  OFries.  kiningrike  = D.  ko- 
ningrijk = OHG.  kuningrichi,  cliunincrihM,  MHG. 
kiinicriclie,  kiinecriche,  G.  konigreich  = Icel.  ko- 
nungsriki  = Han.  kongerige  = Sw.  konungarike) ; 
< king 1 + -ric.  The  earlier  form  was  kineric, 
q.  v.  Cf.  bishopric,  etc.]  A kingdom. 

I make  the  kepare,  syr  knyghte,  of  kyngrykes  manye, 
Wardayne  wyrchipfulle,  to  weilde  al  my  landes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  1.  649. 

king-rod  (king' rod),  n.  An  iron  rod  some- 
times used  to  take  the  place  of  the  wooden 
king-post  in  a roof. 

king-roller  (king'ro"16r),  n.  In  sugar-manuf., 
the  middle  roller  of  the  press.  The  side  cylin- 
ders are  called  respectively  the  side  roller  and 
the  macasse. 

king-salmon  (king'sam"qn),  n.  The  quinnat 
salmon.  See  quinnat. 

king’s-clover  (kmgz'kl6"v6r),  v.  The  yellow 
melilot,  Melilotus  officinalis.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
king’s-cushion  (kitigz'kusMqn),  «.  A sort  of 
seat  formed  by  two  persons  holding  each  oth- 
er’s hands  crossed.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Also  called  lady-chair. 

He  [Porteous]  was  now  mounted  on  the  hands  of  two  of 
the  rioters,  clasped  together  so  as  to  form  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  The  King  8 Cushion. 

Scott , Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  vii. 

king’s-feather  (kingz' feTH"er),  n.  A plant, 
Saxifraga  umbrosa,  long  cultivated  in  English 
gardens. 

king’s-fisher  (kingz'fish"6r),  n.  Same  as  king- 
fisher. 

king’s-flower  (kingz'flou"er),  n.  A cultivated 
liliaceous  plant,  Basilsea  regia,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

kingship  (king 'ship),  n.  [<  king1  + -ship.] 
The  state,  office,  or  dignity  of  a king;  royalty ; 
also,  royalty  of  nature;  aptitude  for  kingly 
duties. 

The  Parlament  of  England,  . . . judging  Kingship  by 
long  experience  a Government  unnecessary,  buidensom, 
and  dangerous,  justly  and  magnanimously  aholish't  it. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

The  kingship  that  was  in  him  (Frederick  the  Great],  and 
which  won  Mr.  Carlyle  to  he  his  biographer,  is  that  of  will 
merely,  of  rapid  and  relentless  command. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  146. 

king’s-hood  (kingz'hud),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  a fancied  resemblance  to  a puckered 
head-dress  formerly  worn  by  persons  of  qual- 
ity.] 1.  A certain  part  of  the  entrails  of  an 
ox,  the  reticulum  or  second  stomach:  applied 
derisively  to  a person’s  stomach. 


king’s-hood 

Deil  raak’  his  king’s-hood  in  a spleuchan ! 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

2.  In  hot.,  Geranium  sylvaticum,  the  wood-ge- 
ranium. [Prov.  Eng.] 

Kingsman ( kingz'man),re. ; -pl.Kingsmen (-men). 

1.  At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a 
member  of  King’s  College. 

He  came  out  the  winner,  with  the  Kingsman  and  one 
of  our  three  close  at  his  heels. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  127. 

2.  [ l . c.]  A neckerchief.  [Slang,  London.] 
The  man  who  does  not  wear  his  silk  neckerchief — his 

King’s-man,  as  it  is  called — is  known  to  be  in  desperate 
circumstances. 

Mayhew , London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  53. 

king-snake  (king'snak),  n.  A large  harmless 
serpent  of  the  United  States,  Ophibolus  getulus, 
and  some  related  species,  as  O.  sayi,  of  the 
family  Coin  bridal,  spotted  with  jet-black  and 
white  or  yellowish-white.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  rattlesnake,  which  it  attacks  and 
kills  by  constriction. 

king’s-piece  (kingz'pes),  n.  Same  as  king-post. 
king’s-spear  (kingz'sper),  n.  A plant,  Aspho- 
deline  lutea.  See  asphodel. 

Kingston’s  valve._  See  valve. 
king-table  (king'ta"t>l),  n.  In  medieval  arch.,  a 
course  or  member,  conjectured  to  be  a string- 
course, with  ball-flower  ornaments  in  a hollow 
molding,  occurring  under  parapets, 
king-truss  (king'trus),  n.  A truss  framed  with 
a king-post. 

king-tyrant  (king'tUrant),  n.  The  king-bird, 
king- vulture  (king'vuPtur),  n.  A large  Amer- 
ican vulture  of  the  family  Cathartidce,  the  Sar- 


King-vulture  (SarcorhampJius  or  Gyparchus papa ). 


corhamphus  papa : so  called  because  the  smaller 
vultures,  as  turkey-buzzards  and  carrion-crows, 
are  often  driven  from  their  repasts  by  this 
more  powerful  bird  of  prey.  The  plumage  is 
white,  of  a creamy  or  pale-buff  tint  ; the  large  wing-  and 
tail-feathers  are  black  ; and  the  head  and  upper  neck  are 
naked  or  nearly  so,  and  brilliantly  varied  with  scarlet, 
orange,  blue,  black,  and  white.  The  bird  is  much  inferior 
in  size  and  in  spirit  to  the  condor  of  South  America  and 
to  the  Californian  condor.  It  inhabits  South  and  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  in  wooded  districts;  its  extreme 
range  is  from  Paraguay  to  near  the  Mexican  border  of  the 
United  States. 

kingwood  (king'wud),  n.  A Madagascar  wood 
of  unknown  origin,  very  hard  and  heavy. 
When  fresh  it  is  of  a reddish  purple  color  beautifully 
streaked  with  violet  tints,  but  turns  to  a dark  violet  on 
exposure.  It  is  used  in  turning  and  Binall  cabinet-work. 
Also  called  violet-wood. 

kinic  (kin'ik),  a.  [Also  quinic ; = F.  Jcinique ; 
< kina , an  abbr.  of  quinquina , cinchona:  see 
quinine. ] Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  cin- 
chona. — Kinic  acid,  C7H1206,  a monobasic  vegetable 
acid  found  in  the  cinchona  bark,  where  it  exists  in 
combination  with  the  alkaloids  cinchonine  and  quinine, 
and  also  with  lime,  forming  the  kinates  of  these  bases. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  blaeberry  ( Vaccinium  Myrtillus ), 
in  coffee-beans,  and  in  the  leaves  of  oak,  elm,  ivy,  holly, 
etc.  Also  hexahydrotetrahydroxybenzoic  acid. 

kink1  (kingk),  n.  [Also  dial.  Jcenlc,  and  (So.) 
kinch,  kinsch  ; = D.  G.  kink,  < Norw.  Sw.  kink, 
a twist  or  curl  in  a rope  ; of.  Icel.  kcngr,  a bend 
or  bight,  a metal  crook.  Cf.  also  Norw.  kika, 
kinka,  writhe,  Icel.  Tcikna , sink  at  the  knees  un- 
der a burden.]  1.  A knot-like  contraction  or 
curl  in  a thread,  cord,  or  rope,  or  in  a hair,  wire, 
or  chain,  resulting  from  its  being  twisted  or 
doubled  upon  itself,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
material.  Also  kinkle. 

Itis  impossible  by  projecting  the  after-image  of  a straight 
line  upon  two  surfaces  which  make  a solid  angle  with  each 
other  to  give  the  line  itself  a sensible  kink. 

IK.  James,  Mind,  XII.  532. 
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2.  An  unreasonable  and  obstinate  notion;  a 
crotchet ; a whim.  [Colloq.] 

The  fact  is,  when  a woman  gits  a kink  in  her  head  agin 
a man,  the  best  on  us  don’t  ailers  do  jest  the  right  thing. 

H.  II.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  33. 
kink1  (kingk),  v.  i.  or  t.  [<  kink1,  is.]  1.  To  form 
kinks;  twist  or  contract  into  knots. — 2.  To  be- 
come entangled : said  of  a line, 
kink-  (kingk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  kinken,  kynken,  also 
assibilated  kenchen,  < AS.  *cincian  (in  verbal 
n.  cincung,  a fit  of  laughter)  = MD.  kinchen, 
D.  kinken,  cough;  prob.  ult.  imitative,  like  hie. 
Hence  chink1,  Mnkcough,  chincough,  Tdnkhaust, 
etc.]  1.  To  laugh  loudly. — 2.  To  gasp  for 
breath  as  in  a severe  lit  of  coughing : especially 
applied  to  the  noisy  inspiration  of  breath  in 
whooping-cough.  [Obsolete  or  colloq.  in  both 
uses.] 

I laglie  that  I kynke. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  309.  ( Halliwell .) 
kink3  (kingk),  n.  [<  kink2,  *.]  A convulsive  fit 
of  coughing  or  laughter;  a sonorous  indraft  of 
the  breath;  the  whoop  in  whooping-cough;  a 
gasping  for  breath  caused  by  coughing,  laugh- 
ing, or  crying.  [Scotch  and  southern  U.  S.] 

I gae  a sklent  wi’  my  ee  to  Donald  Roy  Macpherson,  and 
he  was  fa’n  into  a kink  o’  laughing. 

Hogg,  Brownie  o'  Bodsbeck,  II.  24. 
kinkajou  (king 'ka- jo),  n.  [Also  kincajou; 
Canadian  F.  kinkajou,  quincajou  ( Clapin , p. 
357) : originally  same  as  carcajou .]  A pro- 
eyoniform  quadruped  of  Central  and  South 
America,  Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus,  family  Cer- 
coleptidse,  series  Arctoidea procyoniformia  of  the 
order  Ferre  or  Carnivora.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
cat,  with  a long,  tapering,  prehensile  tail,  short  limbs,  low 
ears,  broad  rounded  head,  slender  bod}',  and  narrow  pro- 
trusile  tongue ; it  is  of  a pale  yellowish- brown  color  and 


arboreal  nocturnal  habits.  The  animal  resembles  a lemur 
in  some  respects,  but  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  racoon. 
Also  called  American  potto,  honey -bear,  etc. 
kinkcough  (kingk'kfif),  n.  [Also  kindcough;  < 
kink2  + cough.  Cf.  chincough. ] The  whooping- 
cough.  [Scotch.] 

This  must  indeed  he  the  Hnkcough.  Oh,  sir ! do  not 
grow  so  black  in  the  face,  if  you  can  help  it,  my  dear  sir. 

J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambrosianm,  Feb,,  1832. 

kinker  (king'ker),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An 
icicle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kinkhab,  n.  See  kincol. 
kinkhost,  kinkhaust  (kingk 'host,  -hast),  n. 
[<  D.  kinklioest,  whooping-cough;  as  kink2  + 
host1,  haust k]  The  whooping-cough.  [Scotch 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

kin-kinat,  n.  [Var.  of  quina-quinaF]  Quinine. 

He  that  first  . . . made  public  the  virtue  and  right  use 
of  kin-kina  . . . saved  more  from  the  grave  than  those 
who  built  colleges,  work-houses,  and  hospitals. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xii.  12. 

kinkle1  (king'kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  kinkled, 
ppr.  kinkling.  [Freq.  of  kink1,  v.~\  To  kink. 
See  kink1,  v.,  1. 

kinkle1  (king'kl),  n.  [<  kinkle,  v.:  or  dim.  of 
the  orig.  kink1,  «.]  Same  as  kink1,  1. 

I love,  I say,  to  start  upon  a tramp, 

To  shake  the  kinkles  out  o'  back  an'  legs. 

Lowell,  Eiglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 
kinkle2  (king'kl),  n.  Brassica  arvensis,  the 
charlock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kinkled  (king'kld),  a,  [<  kinkle  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing kinkles  or  kinks.— Kinkled  glass.  See  glass. 
kinky  (king'ki),  a.  [<  kink1  -I-  -y1.]  1.  Full  of 
kinks;  kinkled;  woolly:  applied  especially  to 
hair,  as  that  of  the  negro,  which  is  not  cylin- 
dric,  but  flattened  so  that  when  pulled  out 
straight  and  allowed  to  untwist  itself  the  flat- 
tening is  in  different  planes.  The  hair  of  the 
beard,  etc.,  of  other  races  is  also  kinky  to 
some  extent. — 2.  Crotchety;  eccentric.  fCol- 
l_oq„  U.  S.] 

kinless  (kin'les),  a.  [<  kin 1 + -less.]  Destitute 
of  kin  or  kindred — Kinless  loons,  a name  given  by 
the  Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them  by  Cromwell, 
because  they  distributed  justice  solely  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  cases,  being  uninfluenced  by  family  or  party 
ties.  Imp.  Diet. 
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kinnikiniek,  kinnikinic  (kin//i-ki-nik'),  n. 

[Also  killikinick , kilikinic;  Algonkin,  lit. 1 a mix- 
ture/ ‘that  which  is  mixed.7]  1.  The  leaves 
or  bark  of  several  plants  (willow,  sumac,  etc.), 
smoked  either  with  or  without  tobacco  by  the 
American  Indians. — 2.  Specifically,  the  trail- 
ing ericaceous  plant  Arctostapliylos  Uva-ursi,  or 
bearberry,  common  northward  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old  World. 

The  bearberry  has,  however,  an  association  with  Indian 
history,  as  it  is  the  Icinnikinnick  of  the  Western  races,  who 
smoke  it,  and  believe  the  practice  secures  them  from  ma- 
larial fevers. 

Thomas  Meehan , Native  Flowers  and  Ferns,  I.  78. 
3.  The  silky  cornel,  Cornus  Amomum , whose 
bark  was  used  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  def. 
1 ; doubtless,  also,  the  closely  related  Cornus 
stolonifera,  or  red-osier  dogwood.  In  this  sense 
best  known  in  America. 

kino1  (ke'no),  n.  [ = F.  kino;  appar.  of  W. 
Afr.  origin.]  A well-known  drug  resembling 
catechu,  consisting  of  the  gum  of  several  trees 
belonging  to  the  tropics.  It  is  a more  or  less  brittle 
substance,  in  general  of  a dark  reddish-brown  color  in  the 
mass.  Its  chief  component  is  tannic  acid,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes a powerful  astringent.  Its  leading  use  is  medicinal, 
but  it  is  also  employed  in  India  in  dyeing  cotton,  giving 
the  color  called  nankeen.  The  kinds  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  source,  (a)  East  Indian,  Malabar,  or  Am- 
boyna  kino  is  the  product  of  the  leguminous  tree  Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  the  kind 
most  extensively  used,  and  the  only  kino  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  (b)  The  Bengal,  butea,  dhak,  or  palas 
(pulas)  kino  is  yielded  by  Butea  monosperma,  to.  some 
extent  also  by  B.  superba  and  Spatholobus  Boxburghii. 
(c)  Botany  Bay,  Australian,  or  eucalyptus  kino  is  derived 
from  Eucalyptus  sulerophloia  and  several  other  species, 
the  best  variety  probably  from  E.  corymbosa.  It  is  used 
in  England,  under  the  name  of  red-gum , in  astringent 
lozenges  for  sore  throat.  See  ironbark-tree.  (d)  African 
kino  was  the  first  brought  into  notice,  but  has  long  been 
out  of  the  market.  It  was  produced  by  Pterocarpus  eri- 
naceus.  ( e ) West  Indian  or  Jamaica  kino  is  the  product 
of  Pterocarpus  officinalis,  the  dragon’s-blood  tree.  It  has 
sometimes  been  exported,  but  appears  to  have  no  fixed 
standing  in  the  market.  ( f)  South  American  or  Caracas 
kino  is  thought  to  be  from  the  same  tree  as  the  West 
Indian.  Now  in  considerable  use  in  the  United  States. 
kino2,  n.  Another  spelling  of  keno. 
kinofluous  (ki-nof'lo-us),  a.  [<  kino 1 + L , fin- 
er e,  flow.]  Exuding  kino, 
kinology  (ki-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  kiveIv, 
move,  4-  - Aoyia , < Xeyeiv,  speak:  see  - ology .] 
That  branch  of  physics  which  deals  with  the 
laws  of  motion.  [Rare.] 

kinone  (kin'on),  n.  [<  kin(ic ) + - one .]  See 
quinone. 

kinredt,  kinredet,  w.  Middle  English  forms  of 

kindred. 

kinrict,  n.  Same  as  kingric. 
kinsfolk  (kinz'fok),  n.  pi.  [<  kin’s , poss.  of 
kin1,  + folk.']  Relatives;  kindred;  persons  of 
the  same  family. 

‘‘Well,”  resumed  Mr.  Rochester,  “if  you  disown  pa- 
rents, you  must  have  some  sort  of  Hnsfolk—  uncles  and 
aunts?”  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xiii. 

kinsh  (kinsh),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A crowbar 
used  in  quarrying.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
kinship  (kin'ship),  n.  [<  kin1  + -ship.']  Re- 
lationship; consanguinity;  generic  affinity. 
Leolin  . . . 

Would  often,  in  his  walks  with  Edith,  claim 
A distant  kinship  to  the  gracious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing  him. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

The  most  recent  researches  into  the  primitive  history 
of  society  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  tie 
which  knitted  men  together  in  communities  was  Consan- 
guinity or  Kinship. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  64. 
kinsingt  (kin'sing),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Some 
operation  performed  for  the  cure  of  a mad  dog. 
Nares. 

The  dogge  was  best  cured  by  cutting  and  kinsing. 

Hall,  Epig.  against  Marston. 
kinsman  (kinz'man),  n.)  pi.  kinsmen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  kynnesman;  < kin’s,  poss.  of  kin 1,  + man.] 
A man  of  the  same  race  or  family;  one  related 
by  blood,  or,  more  loosely,  by  marriage.  The 
word  is  commonly  and  properly  used  only  of  a relative  by 
blood,  in  contradistinction  to  relatives  by  marriage,  who 
are  properly  termed  affines. 

lie  called  Sortebran,  and  Clarion,  and  Gaidon,  and  Sene- 
ban  t,  and  Malore,  and  Ffreelant ; alle  these  were  his  kynnes- 
men,  and  bolde  knyghtes  and  hardy. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  220. 
Sweet  recreation  barr’d,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1,  80. 
kinsmanship  (kinz 'man-ship),  n.  [<  kinsman 
+ -ship.]  Same  as  kinship.  [Rare.] 

They  [Persians  and  Hindus  and  their  European  and 
American  congeners]  learn  the  meaning  involved  in  this 
providential  rediscovery  of  their  original  kinsmanship. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Families  of  Speech  (1870),  p.  54. 


kinswoman 

kinswoman  (kinz'wum,/an),  n. ; pi.  kinswomen 
(-wim"en).  [<  ME.  kynnesivoman  ; < kin’s,  poss. 
of  Ian1,  + woman.']  A female  relative. 

Wherefore  fyrst  forsake  thou  thy  vnlawfull  wedlocke 
that  thou  haste  made  with  J udith,  thy  nere  kynneswoman. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  clxi. 

kintal  (kin'tal),  n.  See  quintal. 
kintar  (kin'tar),  n.  [See  cantar,  kintal.]  A hun- 
dredweight in  Morocco,  equal  to  112  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

kintledge  (kint'lej),  n.  See  kentledge. 
kintra,  kintray  (kin'tra,  -tra),  n.  Scotch  forms 
of  country. 

Kionocrania,  kionocranial.  See  Cionocrania, 
cionocranial. 

kiosk  (ki-osk'),  n.  [Also  Mosque;  < F.  Mosque 
= G.  Pol.  kiosk,  < Turk,  kushk  ( kyushk ),  a sum- 
mer-house, pavilion,  < Pers.  kushk,  a palace, 
villa,  pavilion,  portico.]  1 . A kind  of  open  pa- 
vilion or  summer-house,  generally  constructed 
of  wood,  straw,  or  other  light  materials,  and  often 
supported  by  pillars  round  the  foot  of  which  is 
a balustrade.  Such  pavilions,  which  are  common  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens 
and  parks  of  western  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  we  went  to  a kiosk:  that  is,  a place  like 
a large  bird-cage,  with  enough  roof  to  make  a shade,  and 
no  walls  to  impede  the  free  passage  of  the  air. 

B.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  376. 
The  sea-wall  is  lined  with  kiosks,  from  whose  cushioned 
windows  there  are  the  loveliest  views. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  346. 

2.  A street  news-stand  or  booth  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  form  a small  kiosk  as  described  in 
definition  1. 

The  trees  between  the  endless  lines  of  houses  spread 
their  bare  branches  or  their  sickly  verdure  in  a perspec- 
tive of  luminous  newspaper  kiosques,  green  benches,  and 
tall  advertising  columns  crowned  by  a ring  of  gas  jets. 

Harper's  May.,  LXXVIII.  G92. 

kiote  (ki'ot),  n.  A corruption  of  coyote. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

kiotome  (kl'o-tom),  n.  [For  * kionotome , < Gr. 
iduv,  a column  (see  cion2),  + roydg,  cutting,  < 
rtyveiv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  A surgical  instrument 
devised  by  Desault  for  dividing  pseudo-mem- 
branous bands  in  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
also  used  for  the  removal  of  the  uvula  or  tonsils, 
kioum  (kyoum),  n.  [Burmese.]  In  Burma,  a 
monastery  or  religious  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a community  of  poonghees  or  Bud- 
dhist priests.  It  is  usually  connected  with  a 
temple  or  pagoda. 

kipxt  (kip),  v.  [<  ME.  kippen,  keppen,  < Icel. 
kippa,  pull,  snatch,  = Sw.  dial,  kippa  = Norw. 
kippa,  snatch,  = D.  kippen,  catch,  seize.  Cf. 
kep  and  keep1.]  I.  trans.  To  snatch;  take  up 
hastily. 

Thus  I Jcippe  ant  cacche  cares  ful  colde. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  155. 
The  swerd  he  hauede  thider  brouth 
He  kipte  hit  up.  Havelok,  1.  2637. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  hold  or  keep:  with  together. 
Togeder,  I rede,  we  kip. 

Langtoft,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  182. 

2.  To  conduct  one’s  self;  act. 

When  he  wakyns  he  kyppys  that  joy  is  to  see. 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  113. 

kip1  (kip),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  kyppe,  prob.  ‘that 
which  is  pulled  or  snatched  off’;  < kip1,  v.]  The 
hide  of  a young  or  small  beast,  as  a lamb  or  calf. 
The  terra  is  also  applied  to  the  skins  of  full-grown  cattle 
when  they  are  of  a small  breed,  or,  in  general,  undersized. 
kip2  (kip),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  cop1,  as  tip  of  top. 
In  def.  2 (and  3)  perhaps  lit.  ‘a  catch,’  < hip1, 
».]  1.  A sharp-pointed  hill;  a jutting  point. 

[Scotch.] 

I saw  the  bit  crookit  moon  come  stealing  o’er  the  kipps 
of  Bower-hope-Law.  Hogg,  Brownie  o’  Bodsbeck,  II.  35. 

2.  A hook.  [Scotch.] — 3.  The  enlarged  tip  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  a spent  salmon.  See  kipper1,  n. 
kip3  (kip),  n.  [Cf.  kip2.]  In  coal-mining,  a level 
or  gently  sloping  outgoing  roadway,  at  the 
extremity  of  an  engine-plane,  upon  which  the 
full  tubs  stand  ready  to  be  sent  up  the  shaft. 
ivGresley.  [North.  Eng.] 
kip4  (kip),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  Mpshop.] 
A house  of  ill  fame.  Goldsmith.  [Slang.] 
kipe  (kip),  n.  [<  ME.  *kipe,  cupe,  < AS.  cypa  = 
MD.  cupe,  D.  kiepe(-korf)  = LG.  kiipe,  kipe,  > 
G.  kiepe,  a basket.  Possibly  connected  with 
coop,  q.  v.]  1.  A basket.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  Floriz  hath  iherd  al  this, 

Ut  of  the  cupe  he  lep  anon 
And  to  blauncheflur  he  gan  gon. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p,  65. 

2.  An  osier  basket,  broader  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom, and  left  open  at  each  end,  used  chiefly  for 
catching  pike.  Hattiwell.  [Oxfordshire,  Eng.] 
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kippage1  (kip'aj),  n,  [Perhaps  < kip1,  v.,  snatch,  kirkmant  (kerk'man),  n. ; pi.  kirkmen  (-men), 
+ -age.]  1.  Disorder;  confusion.  Jamieson. — A churchman;  especially,  one  who  has  an  ec- 
2.  A fit  of  rage ; a violent  passion.  [Scotch  in 
both  uses.] 

Only  dinna  pit  yoursel  into  a kippage,  and  expose  your- 
sel  before  the  weans.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxvi. 

kippage2t,  [By  apheresis  < F.  equipage, 
equipage : see  equipage1.]  The  company  sail- 
ing on  a ship,  whether  sailors  or  passengers. 

[Scotch.] 

kippel  (kip'el),  n.  Same  as  kipper1. 

He  [Scott],  and  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  and  I were  out  one 
night  about  midnight,  leistering  kippels  in  Tweed. 

Hogg,  quoted  in  Personal  Traits  of  Brit.  Authors,  p.  63. 

kipper1  (kip'er),  a.  and  n.  [Prob.  < kip1,  n.,  + 

-er.]  I.  a.  Hooked  or  beaked,  as  a spent  sal- 
mon. See  the  quotation. 

Those  [salmon] . . . left  behind  by  degrees  grow  sick  and 
lean,  and  unseasonable,  and  kipper — that  is  to  say,  have  kirksliotf  (kerk'skot),  n. 
bony  gristles  grow  out  of  their  lower  chaps. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  122. 

II.  it.  1.  The  male  salmon  during  the 
spawning  season.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A salmon 
detained  in  fresh  water. — 3.  A kippered  her- 
ring ; a herring  for  kippering. 

kipper1  (kip'er),  v.  t.  [<  kipper1,  n.]  To  prepare 
or  cure,  as  salmon,  herring,  etc.,  by  cleansing 
them  well,  giving  them  several  dry  rubbings 


A churchman;  especially,  one  who  has  an  ec- 
clesiastical function  or  an  office  in  the  church. 

Let  neither  your  gouernor,  nor  your  kirkeman,  nor  those 
who  so  often  hath  falsifyed  their  fayth  anil  promise,  . . . 
feede  you  forth  with  fayre  wordes,  and  bring  you  into  the 
snare  from  whence  they  cannot  deliuer  you. 

Grafton,  Edw.VI.,  an.  3. 

kirkmasst  (kerk'mas),  n.  [<  Mrlc  + mass 1 ; the 
word,  esp.  in  the  form  kirkmess,  being  adopted 
from  Icel.  kirkmessa,  kirjumessa,  a church-day, 
or  D.  kerkmis,  kermis,  etc. : see  kermis.]  1.  A 
church  festival. — 2.  A fair;  a kirmess. 

And  albeit  some  of  them  [fairs]  are  not  much  better  than 
Lowse  faire,  or  the  common  kirkmesses  beyond  the  sea,  yet 
there  are  diverse  not  inferior  to  the  great  marts  in  Europe. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  England,  ii.  18. 

kirkmaster  (kerk'mas//ter),  n.  A churchwar- 
den. [North.  Eng.] 

A churchyard. 

They  got  the  bonnie  lad’s  corpse 
In  the  kirk-shot  o’  bonnie  Cargill. 

The  Weary  Coble  o’  Cargill  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  32). 

kirkton,  kirktown  (kerk'ton,  -toun),  n.  [Sc. 
forms  of  churclitown,  q.  v.]  The  village  or  ham- 
let in  which  the  parish  church  is  erected. 

The  mountain  village,  which  was,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
the  kirkton  of  that  thinly  peopled  district. 

w _ _ I B.  L.  Stevenson , Olalla. 

of  pepper  and  saltT,  and  then  drying  them,  either  ^irkyard  (kerk'yard),  n.  [<  ME.  kirkegerd,  etc. : 
in  the  open  air  or  artificially,  by  meuns  of  the  gee  churchyard.]  A churchyard:  a graveyard, 
smoke  ot  peat  or  jumper-berries.  Day.  [Now  Scotch.] 

There  was  kippered ! salmon,  and  Finnan  haddocks,  and  g frende‘8  he  had  that  buried  it  in  Url(egevd, 
a lamb’s  head,  and  a haggis.  Dickens,  Tick  wick,  xlix.  ’ ^ qJ)  ^ Bru^ne^  p 54> 

An  obsolete  spelling  of  curl. 
colour  the  haires,  with  a thousand  other  dusts  and 
\ - . , - artes  to  stiffen  then1  kirles  on  the  temples,  and  to  adorne 

1.  C07iopodiU7il  YtiajuSy  the  earthnut  or  pignut,  their  foreheads.  Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues (1612). 

■ T2-  Orobus  tuberosus,  the  heath-pea.  kirlewet,  «•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  curlew. 

kipper-timet  (kxp  er-tirn),  n In  Old  Eng.  law  kirm  £irmess  See  kermess. 
the  period  between  the  3d  of  May  and  Twelfth  kj  , and  „ ’See  w. 

Day,  m which  salmon-fishing  m the  Thames*^  2’  and  Same  y * f c7it<rn. 

between  Gravesend  and  Henley-on-Thames  kirri]^  (Mr,ik);  [K  Ind-]  The  Sikkim  ka_ 

leege  or  black  pheasant,  Euplocamus  melanotus. 


Same  as  l cipi.  [Slang, 


was  forbidden, 
kipshop  (kip'shop),  n. 

west  of  Scotland.] 
kipskin  (kip'skin),  n.  Leather  prepared  from 
the  skin  of  young  cattle,  intermediate  between 
calfskin  and  cowhide. 

kirb,  n.  An  obsolete  or  obsolescent  spelling 
of  curb.  See  kerb. 

kirbeh  (ker'be),  n.  [Ar.  qirba,  a large  water- 
skin; cf.  qirab,  a case,  sheath,  qarib,  a ship’s 
boat  (NGr.  mpafli,  a ship).]  A skin  for  holding 
water,  usually  a goatskin : the  ordinary  means 
of  carrying  water  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Moslem  East. 

kirbstone,  n.  An  obsolete  or  obsolescent  spell- 
ing of  curbstone. 

Kirby  hook.  See  hook. 

kirianguna  (kir//i-an-go'na),  n.  [Ceylon.]  A 
twining  asclepiadaceous  shrub,  Dregea  volu- 
bilis.  Also  kiriaghuna. 

kirimon  (ke'ri-mon),  n.  [Jap.,  < kiri,  the  tree 
Paulownia  tomentosa,  + mon, 
crest.]  One  of  the  two  im- 
perial crests  of  Japan  (see 
kikumon),  consisting  of  three 
leaves  of  the  paulownia  sur- 
mounted by  three  flowers  and 
three  stems  of  the  same  plant 
hearing  buds.  The  central  stem 
has  seven  buds,  and  the  outer  stems  iiinmon. 

have  five  each. 

kirk  (kerk),  n.  [<  ME.  kirke  (with  orig.  fc-sound 
retained,  after  Icel.  kirkja),  < AS.  eyrie,  cyrc, 
whence,  with  reg.  assibilation,  E.  church : see 
church.]  The  Scotch  and  Northern  English 
form  of  the  word  church,  surviving  from  Mid- 
dle English:  now  often  used  specifically  for 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

And,  at  ye  general  day,  yat  ilke  a brother  be  redy  wit 
othir,  to  go  to  ye  kirke  wit  is  brethere  wit  a garlond  of 
hoke  Lewes.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 

The  Scotch  lark  was  the  result  of  a democratic  move- 
ment, and  for  some  time,  almost  alone  in  Europe,  it  was 
the  unflinching  champion  of  political  liberty. 

Lccky,  Rationalism,  I.  150. 
Kirk  session,  the  lowest  church  court  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  : usually  called  session  in  other  Pres- 
byterian churches. 

kirk  (kerk),  v.  t.  [<  kirk,  n.  Cf.  church,  v.]  To 
church.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
kirkedt,  a.  A Middle  English  transposed  form 
of  crooked. 

His  nose  frounced  ful  kirked  stood. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3137. 

kirkgarth  (kerk ' garth),  n.  A churchyard. 
[North.  Eng.] 


kirr-mew  (ker'mu),  n.  [<  kirr,  curr,  imitative 
verb  (see  cur),  + mew1.  Cf.  equiv.  car-swal- 
low.] The  common  tern  or  sea-swallow.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

kirsefi  (kirsh),  n.  A common  contraction  of 
kirsch-wasser. 

kirsch-wasser  (kirsh'vos,/er),  n.  [G.,  < kirsche, 
= E.  cherry,  + wasser=  E.  water.]  A spirituous 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  fruit  of  Prunus 
avium,  a European  wild  cherry.  The  best  quality 
is  a powerful  spirit,  with  a delicate  perfume  and  flavor 
like  bitter  almond.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  Vosges  and 
the  Black  Forest,  chiefly  and  best  in  the  latter  locality.  It 
is  almost  free  from  sweetness,  and  is  as  colorless  as  water, 
but  somewhat  thick  and  syrupy,  and  has  singular  power 
of  refracting  light,  which  makes  it  brilliant  in  the  glass. 

kirsomt,  n.  A corruption  of  chrisom,  for  chrism. 
Also  used  blunderingly  for  *kirsen , for  Chris - 
tian. 

As  I am  a true  kirsortie  woman,  it  is  one  of  the  crystal 
glasses  my  cousin  sent  me.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 

kirsten,  kirsen  (kers'tn,  ker'sn),  v.  t.  [Like 
leer  sen,  a corruption  of  christen .]  To  christen; 
baptize.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Why,  ’tis  thirty  year  e’en  as  this  day  now, 

Zin  Valentine’s  day,  of  all  days  Icursin’d. 

B.  J onson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  2. 

kirtle1  (ker'tl),  n.  [Formerly  also  curtel;  < 
ME.  kirtelj  kertel , kyrtel,  < AS.  cyrtel  = Icel.  kyr- 
till  = Dan.  Sw.  kjortel,  a kirtle;  <,  LL.  *cur- 
tinus,  dim.  of  L.  curtus , short : see  curt.  From 
the  same  *curtinuSj  * cur  tin  a,  through  OF., 
comes  E.  curtain  ; and  from  LL.  *excurtus  for 
L.  curtus , come  AS.  scyrte,  E.  shirt , etc.,  and 
Icel.  skyrta:  see  shirt,  skirt.]  1.  Informer  use, 
a garment  of  which  the  form  and  purpose  varied 
at  different  times,  (a)  A tunic  or  undergarment;  a 
shirt.  (&)  A close-fitting  gown  for  women,  which  some- 
times was  called  a long  kirtle  and  had  a train,  (c)  A gar- 
ment like  a doublet  for  men.  (d)  A cloak.  ( e ) A monk’s 
gown.  Coat  and  kirtle  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  forming  a woman’s 
costume : as,  a tawny  camlet  coat  and  kirtle  cost  £10  17s. 
In  this  case  kirtle  is  evidently  the  petticoat,  or  the  gar- 
ment worn  under  the  coat.  See  half -kirtle,  and  full  kit- 
tle, below. 

A knights  wife  may  haue  her  kirtle  borne  in  her  owne 
howse,  or  in  any  other  place,  so  it  be  not  in  her  betters 
presence.  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  19. 
In  skerlet  kyrtells  over  one, 

The  cokwoldes  stodyn  euerychon, 

JRedy  vnto  the  dansyng. 

The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  23). 

Ben  it  came  the  Mayor’s  dauchters, 

Wi’  kirtle  coat  alone ; 

Their  eyes  did  sparkle  like  the  gold, 

As  they  tripped  on  the  stone. 

The  Clerk's  Twa  Sons  o'  Owsenford  (Child’s  Ballads,  IL  07). 


kirtle 

This  sideleBS  kirtle  or  cote-hardi  continued  to  enjoy  un- 
abated favour  for  not  much  less  than  two  centuries. 

Encyc.  Brit,  VI.  467. 

2.  An  outer  petticoat.  Halliwell.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 

Folded  her  kirtle  over  her  head, 

And  sped  away  like  a startled  doe. 

11.  T.  Cooke. 

3t.  A coat  or  layer  of  plaster. 

The  kirtils  doo  theron  of  marble  greyne, 

But  first  lete  oon  be  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

Full  kirtle,  the  larger  kirtle,  either  coat  or  petticoat : so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  half -kirtle. 
kirtle1  (ker'tl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kirtled,  ppr. 
kirtling.  [<  kirtle b,  n. ] To  cover  with,  or  as 

with,  a kirtle. 

Dreams  kirtle  thee  in  robes  too  fair 
For  jealous  Dawn  to  see  thee  wear. 

A.  S.  Wilson,  Lyric  of  Hopeless  Love.  N.  E.  D. 

kirtle2  (ker'tl),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A quan- 
tity of  flax,  about  100  pounds, 
kirtled  (ker'tld),  a.  [<  kirtle 1 + -ed**.]  Wearing 
a kirtle. 

The  How  ery -kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  254. 
Unmatched  in  strength,  a giant  he, 

With  quivered  back  and  kirtled  knee. 

' Scott,  Rokeby,  i.  20. 

kirumbo  (ki-rum'bo),  n.  [Malagasy.]  A Mada- 
gascarian  bird,  Leptosomus  discolor,  the  only  liv- 
ing representative  of  the  family  Leptosomidce. 
The  male  is  glossy  green,  gray  below  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  around  the  neck ; the  female  is  spotted  and 
barred  with  blackish  and  rufous  brown.  The  birds  live 
in  small  flocks  in  woodland,  and  have  the  habit  of  tum- 
bling in  the  air  from  a great  height,  like  the  rollers  ( Cora - 
das).  See  cut  under  Leptosomus. 
kirve  (kerv),  v.  t.  In  coal-mining , to  bole  or 
undercut.  Also  kerve.  [North.  Eng.] 
kisel  (ke'sel),  n.  [=  G.  kissel;  < Russ,  kiselu 
= Pol.  lcisiel,  sour  jelly  (see  def.),  = OBulg. 
kyselu,  sour,  akin  to  kysnati,  become  wet,  be- 
come sour,  kvasu  = Russ,  kvasu,  etc.,  a sour 
drink:  see  kvass. ] A slightly  acidulated  jelly 
made  of  flour,  water,  and  the  juice  of  some 
fruit,  common  in  all  Slavic  countries. 
kish1  (kish),  n.  [Ir.  ceis,  cis.]  A large  basket. 
[Ireland.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  crowd  were  two  common  country 
farm  carts,  with  a large  kish  (a  very  large  basket  used  for 
the  carriage  of  turf,  peat,  &c.)  in  each.  Seated  in  each 
kish,  packed  closely  together,  and  not  at  all  at  their  ease 
apparently,  were  six  men.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  97. 

kish2,  keesh  (kish,  lsesh),  n.  [ < G.  kies,  gravel, 
pyrites  : see  chesil. ] In  metal.,  a name  given 
by  furnacemen  to  the  graphite  which  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  iron  in  the  blast-furnace 
during  the  process  of  tapping, 
kishon  (kish'on),  n.  [Manx  (?).]  A certain 
measure  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man ; a peck, 
kisk  (kisk),  n.  A dialectal  variant  (transposed) 
of  kex. 

kiskitomas,  kiskatom  (kis-ki-tom'as,  kis'ka- 
tom),  n.  [Also  kiskitom,  kisky  Thomas,  etc!; 
Algonkian,  < root  kisk,  to  gnaw.]  A hickory- 
nut. 

kiskitomas-nut  (kis-ki-tom'as-nut),  n.  Same 
as  kiskitomas.  Also,  grotesquely,  kisky-Thomas- 
nut. 

Many  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  who  inhabit 
the  parts  of  New  Jersey  near  the  city  of  New  York  call  it 
kisIcy-Thomas-nut.  Michaux,  North  Am.  Sylva. 

Hickory,  shell-bark,  kiskitomas  nut! 

Or  whatsoever  thou  art  called,  thy  praise 
Has  ne’er  been  sounded  yet  in  poet’s  lays. 

Literary  World,  Nov.  2,  1860. 

Kisleu,  n.  See  Chisleu. 

kismet  (kis'met),  n.  [<  Turk,  qismet,  Pers. 
Hind,  qismat,  < Ar.  qisma(t),  portion,  lot,  des- 
tiny, < qasama,  divide.]  Lot;  destiny;  fate: 
an  Oriental  term  denoting  man’s  lot  in  life  or 
★any  detail  or  incident  of  it. 
kiss  (kis),  n.  [<  ME.  kiss,  kyss,  kys,  cus,  c«ss(with 
vowel  altered  to  suit  tho  derived  verb),  orig.  coss, 
cos,  < AS.  coss  = OS.  kus  = OFries.  kos  = D. 
kus  = MLG.  kus  = OHG.  cus,  elms,  MHG.  kus, 
kuz,  G.  kuss  = Icel.  koss  = Sw.  kyss  = Dan.  kys, 
a kiss ; perhaps  connected  with  Goth,  kustus,  a 
proof,  test  (=  L.  gustus,  taste),  from  the  verb, 
AS.  cedsan,  etc.,  choose : see  choose  and  gust2. 
Otherwise  connected,  in  some  way  not  ex- 
plained, with  Goth,  kukjan,  kiss,  of  which  there 
is  besides  no  Teut.  cognate.  Cf.  W.  cus,  cusan, 
Corn,  cussin,  a kiss.]  1.  A salute  or  caress 
given  with  the  lips.  See  kiss,  v.  t.,  1. 

But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  man  with  a kiss ? Luke  xxii.  48. 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses  and  speak  sweet  words. 

Tennyson,  The  Sea-Fairies. 
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2.  (a)  A confection,  usually  made  of  whites  of 
eggs  and  powdered  sugar,  mixed,  and  baked  in 
an  oven.  ( b ) A sugar-plum  or  candied  confec- 
tion made  of  pulled  sugar  and  variously  colored 
and  flavored.  — 3.  pi.  Same  as  kiss-me.— Kiss 
of  peace,  in  the  early  church,  a kiss  exchanged  as  a greet- 
ing and  in  sign  of  Christian  love,  and  used  ceremonially  at 
baptism  and  on  other  occasions,  but  especially  in  the  eu- 
charistic  service  introduced  by  the  words  “Peace  be  with 
you ” (response,  “ and  with  thy  spirit  ”),  and  “Greet  ye  one 
another  with  an  holy  kiss,”  or  some  similar  form.  (See 
1 Cor.  xvi.  20,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture.)  Kissing  as 
an  act  of  salutation  was  not  unusual  in  ordinary  inter- 
course in  some  of  the  countries  where  Christianity  first 
prevailed ; but  among  the  Christians  the  kiss  of  peace  was 
ordered  at  a very  early  date  to  be  confined  to  persons  of  the 
same  sex.  Later,  the  custom  of  actually  giving  the  kiss  fell 
into  gradual  disuse,  though  liturgical  forms  still  survive  to 
represent  its  spiritual  meaning  of  reconciliation  to  God  and 
man.  In  the  W estern  Church  the  kissing  of  a tablet  called 
the  pax  has,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  replaced  the 
kiss  between  persons ; and  this  form  of  the  ceremony  is 
still  sometimes  used  at  high  mass  in  the  R,oman  Catholic 
Church,  but  is  not  extended  to  the  congregation.  Some- 
★ times  called  simply  the  peace.  See  pax. 
kiss  (kis),  v . [<  ME.  kissenf  kyssen  (pret.  kist, 

lciste),  < AS.  cyssan  (pret.  cyste)  = OS.  lcussjan 
= OFries.  kessa  = D.  kussen  = MLG.  kussen  = 
OHG.  chussen , chussan , cussan,  MHG.  G.  kus- 
sen = Icel.  kyssa  = Han.  kysse  = Sw.  kyssa , 
kiss;  from  the  noun:  see  kiss,  n.  Cf.  Goth. 
kukjan,  kiss.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  smack  with  the 
pursed  lips  (a  compression  of  the  closed  cavity 
of  the  mouth  by  the  cheeks  giving  a slight  sound 
when  the  rounded  contact  of  the  lips  with  one 
another  is  broken) ; press  one’s  lips  to,  or  touch 
with  the  lips,  as  a mark  of  affection  or  rever- 
ence, or  as  a conventional  salutation;  salute  or 
caress  with  the  lips : as,  to  kiss  the  Bible  in  tak- 
ing an  oath ; to  kiss  a lady’s  hand ; to  kiss  one  on 
the  cheek ; they  kissed  each  other. 

In  the  left  syde  of  the  Walle  of  the  Tabernacle  is,  well 
the  heighte  of  a man,  a gret  Ston  to  the  quantytee  of 
a mannes  Hed,  that  was  of  the  Holy  Sepulcre ; and  that 
Ston  kissen  the  Pilgrymes  that  comen  thidre. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  76. 
“Tliow  seist  soth,”  quath  Ryghtwisnesse,  and  reuerent- 
liche  heo  enste 

Pees,  and  Pees  heore.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  467. 

The  wife,  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair, 

Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scatter’d  hair. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  889. 
2.  To  touch  gently,  as  if  with  fondness;  im- 
pinge upon  softly.  [Poetical.] 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  Iciss  the  trees. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1,  2. 
The  moon-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a bloody  stain. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  11. 
Hence — 3.  To  touch  slightly,  as  one  hall  an- 
other, in  billiards  and  other  games To  Mss 

away,  to  lose  through  amorous  fondling  and  consequent 
neglect ; squander  in  gallantry. 

We  have  kiss’d  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  10,  7. 
To  Mss  hands,  to  salute  one’s  sovereign  by  hand-kissing 
on  certain  state  occasions  — especially,  in  Great  Britain,  on 
the  occasion  of  a minister’s  acceptance  of  office. 

The  Queen  again  gave  audience  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  lcissed  hands  on  his  appointment  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Graphic  (London),  July  31, 1886. 
To  Mss  the  dust,  to  be  overthrown ; be  slain.— To  Mss 
the  postt,  to  be  shut  out ; be  too  late  for  anything.  Nares. 

Dost  thou  hear  me,  Ned?  If  I shall  be  thy  host, 

Make  haste  thou  art  best,  for  fear  thou  kiss  the  post. 

Hey  wood,  Edward  IV.,  1600. 
To  Mss  the  rod,  to  accept  punishment  submissively. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 

That,  like  a testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 

And  presently  all  humbled  Iciss  the  rod. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2,  59. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  salute  with  the  lips  mutu- 
ally, especially  as  a token  of  affection,  friend- 
ship, or  respect:  as,  to  kiss  and  part. — 2.  To 
meet  with  a gentle  touch  or  impact;  meet;  just 
come  in  contact. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die,  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which  as  they  Iciss,  consume. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  ii.  6, 11. 
kissar  (kis'ar),  n.  [African.]  A five-stringed 
lyre  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa 
and  Abyssinia,  of  similar  form  to  an  instru- 
ment represented  in  the  hands  of  captives  on 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 

kissee  (kis-e'),  n.  [<  kiss  + -ee1.]  The  recipient 
of  a kiss ; one  who  is  kissed.  Bulwer.  [Rare.] 
kisser  (kis'er),  n.  One  who  kisses. 

Are  you  not  he  that  is  a kisser  of  men  in  drunkenness, 
and  a berayer  in  sobriety? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 

kissing-comfit  (kis'ing-kum//fit),  n.  A per- 
fumed sweetmeat,  consisting  of  the  candied 
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root  of  Eryngium  maritimum,  the  sea-eryngo, 
used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

Let  it  . . . hail  kissing -comfits  and  snow  eringoes. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5,  22. 

Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perfumes  or  Inssing -comfits. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl. 

kissing-crust  (kis'ing-krust),  n.  In  cookery, 
an  overhanging  edge  of  the  upper  crust  of  a 
loaf,  that  touches  another  loaf  while  baking. 

He  cuts  a massy  fragment  from  the  rich  kissing-crust 
that  hangs  like  a fretted  cornice  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  loaf.  w.  Howitt. 

kissing-haild  (kis'ing-hand),  n.  The  two-toed 
ant-eater,  Cyclotliurus  didactylus.  [Local,  Su- 
rinam.] 

kissing-stringst  (kis'ing-stringz),  V.  pi.  Cap- 
or  bonnet-strings  tied  under  the  chin. 

Behind  her  back  the  streamers  fly, 

And  kissing -strings  hang  dangling  by. 

London  Ladies  Pressing  Room,  1705.  ( Nares .) 
The  first  time  I to  town  or  market  gang, 

A pair  of  kissing-strings,  and  gloves,  fire-new. 

As  gueed  as  I can  wyle,  shall  be  your  due.  , 

A.  Ross,  Helenore,  p.  34. 

kiss-me  (kis'me),  n.  The  wild  form  of  Viola 
tricolor,  the  pansy.  Also  called  kisses. 
kist1  (kist),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  chest1. 

kist2,  n.  See  cist2. 

kist3.  Another  spelling  of  kissed,  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  kiss. 

kist4.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  cast1. 

kist6  (kist),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
an  instalment  of  rent,  of  a tax,  or  the  like, 
kistresst,  «.  [See  kestrel .]  A kestrel-hawk. 
Blome;  Hallheell. 
kistvaen,  n.  See  cistvaen. 
kit1  (kit),  n.  [<  ME.  kytt,  < MD.  kitte,  beaker, 
*decanter,alarge  drinking-vessel  made  of  staves 
and  hoops,  D.  kit,  a beaker.  Cf.  Norw.  kitte,  a 
corn-bin.]  1 . A pail,  small  tub,  box,  or  chest 
containing  or  for  holding  particular  commodi- 
ties or  articles:  as,  a kit  of  mackerel;  a kit  of 
tools. 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basins,  pinboukes,  bowls, 

Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Drayton,  Moses. 

Hence — 2.  An  outfit  of  necessaries  for  a trade 
or  occupation,  or  for  some  special  purpose : as, 
a traveler’s  or  an  angler’s  kit.  A mechanic’s  kit 
comprises  the  tools  required  for  his  work ; a soldier’s  or 
sailor's  kit,  such  personal  necessaries  as  he  has  to  provide 
at  his  own  cost. 

She  gave  in  like  a wise  woman,  and  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare Tom’s  kit  for  his  launch  into  a public  school. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  i.  3. 

There  is  always  the  pitiful  little  kit  that  a girl  makes 
up  when  she  leaves  the  old  home-roof. 

Scribner’s  Mag.,  IV.  347. 

3.  Abasket;  especially,  a straw  or  rush  basket. 
—4.  In  photog.,  a flat  rectangular  frame  fitted 
into  a plate-holder  to  enable  it  to  carry  a plate 
smaller  than  the  size  for  which  it  is  made. 
kit1  (kit),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  kitted,  ppr.  kitting. 
[<  kit1,  ».]  To  pack  in  kits  for  market:  as, 
kitted  mackerel,  as  distinguished  from  barreled 
mackerel. 

The  fish  is  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper's  offices, 
boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted. 

Pennant,  The  Common  Salmon. 

kit2  (kit),  v.  and  n.  A dialectal  and  Middle 
English  variant  of  cut. 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  loste  hise  heres, 
Slepynge,  his  leinman  kitte  it  with  hir  sheres. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  722. 

kit3  (kit),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  kith.']  A family; 
a brood— All  the  kit,  or  the  whole  Mt,  the  whole 
lot  or  assemblage ; every  one  : used,  with  reference  to 
persons,  in  contempt : as,  I defy  the  whole  kit  of  them. 
[Colloq.] 

But  now  I wad  na  gi’e  ae  louse 
For  a ’ the  kit. 

R.  Galloway,  Poems,  p.  170. 

There  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  ,lthc  whole  kit  and 
biling,”  as  our  men  invariably  called  our  traps,  would  be 
swept  away.  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1869). 

You’re  jess  one  quarter  richer  ’n  ef  you  owned  haff,  and 
jess  three  quarters  richer  ’n  ef  you  owned  the  hull  kit  and 
boodle  of  it.  T.  Winthrop,  John  Brent,  ii. 

kit4  (kit),  n.  [Abbr.  of  kitten.']  1.  A kitten. 

Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives, 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives? 

Nursery  riddle. 

2f.  A light  woman.  Davies. 

Such  foolish  Kittes  of  such  a skittish  kinde 
In  Bridewell  booke  are  every  where  to  flnde. 

Breton,  Pasquil’s  Fooles-cappe,  p.  21. 

kit5  (kit),  n.  [Appar.  ult.  abbr.  of  AS.  cytere , < 
L.  cithara,  a guitar:  see  cittern , gittern,  guitar. ] 
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A miniature  violin,  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
having  three  strings.  It  was  once  much  used  by 
dancing-masters,  because  it  was  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  whence  its  French  name  -pochette. 
Sweeter  my  bellowes  blowing  and 
My  hammers  beating  is 
To  me,  than  trimmest  (idling 
The  trickest  kit  I wis. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  vi.  30. 
Each  did  dance,  some  to  the  kit  or  crowd, 

Some  to  the  bag-pipe ; some  the  tabret  moved. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

I heard  the  sound  of  a kit  playing  a minuet  over  our 
heads.  Addison,  Frozen  Words. 

kit6  (kit),  n.  [=  Dan.  lit  = Sw.  kitt,  putty,  < 
G.  kitt,  formerly  kiitt,  MHG.  kiit,  Tciite,  cement, 
lute,  putty,  OHG.  cuti,  chuti,  quiti,  a gluey  sub- 
stance, = AS.  cwidu,  cudu,  gum:  see  cud.']  A 
kind  of  cement. 

kit7  (kit),  n.  [Perhaps  a particular  use  of  feit4.] 
A fish,  the  smear-dab.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
Kitaibelia  (kit-a-be'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willde- 
now),  named  after  Dr.  Paul  Kitaibel , director 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Pesth.]  A genus 
of  tall  perennial  herbs  of  the  family  Ma  lvaceae, 
type  of  Reichenbach’s  division  Kitaibeliese, 
now  classed  in  the  tribe  Malopese,  and  distin- 
guished from  Malope  by  having  the  style  stig- 
matic  attheapex,andfrom  other  related  genera 
by  its  6 to  9 bracts  united  at  the  base.  Only  one 
species,  K.  vitifolia,  the  vine-leafed  kitaibelia,  exists, 
whose  native  home  is  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
gary, but  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  a rough  hairy  herb,  2 or  3 feet 
high,  more  or  less  clammy  above,  with  6-lobed  leaves  and 
dull-white  flowers  an  inch  and  a half  across.  The  leaves 
are  employed  in  Hungary  as  a vulnerary. 

Kitaibeliese  (kit"a-be-li'e-§),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Rei- 
chenbach,  1837),  < Kitaibelia  + -rat.]  A group 
of  malvaceous  plants  founded  on  the  genus  Ki- 
taibelia, now  included  in  tho  tribe  Halopese. 
See  Kitaibelia. 

kit-catxt  (kit'kat),  ».  [Also  kit-kat;  a varied 
redupl.  of  cat;  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thinar,  < kit1  + cat1.]  The  game  of  tip-cat. 

Then  in  his  hand  he  takes  a thick  bat, 

With  which  he  used  to  play  at  Ht-kat. 

Cotton,  Works  (1734),  p.  88. 

kit-cat2,  kit-kat  (kit'kat),  n.  [So  called  from 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club 
(founded  in  London  about  1700),  painted  of  this 
size  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  See  first  quota- 
tion below.  The  club,  of  which  Addison  and 
Steele  were  members,  was  so  called  from  Kit 
Cat  or  Katt  ( Christopher  Katt),  a pastry-cook 
who  served  the  club.  “Immortal  made  as  Kit 
Cat  by  his  pies  ” — W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  let. 
viii.  (first  printed  in  1708).]  A particular  size 
of  portrait,  less  than  half-length,  in  which  a 
hand  maybe  shown;  a truncated  portrait. 

The  room  where  these  portraits  [of  the  Kit-Kat  Club] 
were  intended  to  be  hung  (in  which  the  Club  often  dined) 
not  being  sufficiently  lofty  for  half-length  pictures,  that 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a shorter 
canvas  being  used,  which  is  now  denominated  a Kit-Kat , 
and  is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  a hand.  The  canvas  for 
a Kit- Fiat  is  thirty-six  inches  long  and  twenty-eight  wide. 

Malone,  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  634,  note. 

Addison  saw  in  Steele’s  kit-cat  of  Sir  Roger  the  occasion 
for  a fuR -length  after  his  own  heart. 

A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele’s  Plays,  p.  xxxi. 

Some  of  his  lcitkats  and  his  full-length  figures  give  one 
a better  idea  of  his  widely  ditfering  subjects  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  of  the  branches  of  his  twin  arts. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV1II. 

kitcat-roU  (kit'kat-rol),  n.  In  agri.,  a kind  of 
roller  for  land,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a dou- 
ble cone,  being  thickest  in  the  middle, 
kitchelt,  n.  See  kichel. 

kitchen  (kich'en),  n.  [<  ME.  kitchen,  kichen, 
*kic,hene,  kychen,  keclten,  cochine,  kuchen,  etc.,  < 
AS.  cycen,  cicen,  cycene  = MD.  kokene,  keukene, 
D.  keuken  = MLG.  kokene , koke  = OHG.  chuhh- 
ina,  cliuchina,  cuchina,  MHG.  kuchen,  kiiche,  G. 
kiiche  = Dan.  kjokken  = Sw.  kok  = F.  cuisine 
(>  E.  cuisine)  = Sp.  cocina  = Pg.  cozinha  = It. 
cocina,  cucina,  < L.  coquina,  a kitchen,  a cook- 
ing-room, < coquere,  cook:  see  cook1 . ] 1.  A 

room  in  which  food  is  cooked ; an  apartment 
of  a house  fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  cooking. 

The  sheryfe  had  in  hys  kechyn  a coke. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  llode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  73). 

A fat  kitchen  makes  a lean  will. 

Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth. 
Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon ! — to  me 
Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  anything  eaten  by 
way  of  relish  with  bread,  potatoes,  porridge,  or 
whatever  forms  the  substantial  part  of  a meal. 
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Thus,  when  a meal  is  composed  of  potatoes  and  salt,  the 
salt  is  the  kitchen  ; if  of  bread  and  butter,  the  butter  is  the 
kitchen;  if  of  potatoes  and  bread  and  fish,  the  fish  is  the 
kitchen. 

Many  another  [peasant]  will  have  some  better  kitchen 
than  salt  to  his  potatoes  for  his  Christmas  dinner ! 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  127. 
Kitchen  cabinet.  See  cabinet.—  Tin  kitchen,  (a)  Same 
as  Dutch  oven  (which  see,  under  oven).  ( b ) A child’s  toy. 
kitchen  (kich'en),  v.  t.  [<  kitchen,  n .]  1+.  To 

entertain  with  the  fare  of  the  kitchen ; furnish 
food  to. 

There  is  a fat  friend  at  your  master’s  house, 

That  kitchen’ d me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner. 

Shah.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1,  415. 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  for;  give  a relish  to; 
season;  render  palatable.  [Scotch.] 

The  poor  man’s  wine, 

His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

3.  To  use  (food)  as  kitchen — that  is,  sparingly, 
or  SO  that  it  may  last.  Thus,  a child  eating  bread 
and  milk  may  be  told  to  kitchen  the  milk  — that  is,  use  it 
sparingly  in  proportion  to  the  bread.  [Colloq.,  Scotch.] 

kitchen-cot  (kich'en-ko),  n.  A corruption  of 
kinchin-cove. 

A Kitchin  Co  is  called  an  ydle  runagate  Boy. 

Fraternity  of  Vagabonds  (1561),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  594. 

kitchendom  (kich'en-dum),  n.  [<  kitchen  + 
- dom .]  The  domain  of  the  kitchen.  Davies. 
What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except,  belike. 

To  garnish  meats  with?  hath  not  our  good  King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  lcitchendom, 

A foolish  love  for  flowers? 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
kitchener  (kicli'en-er),  n.  1.  A person  em- 
ployed in  a kitchen;  the  superintendent  of  a 
kitchen ; a kitchen-purveyor. 

Two  most  important  officers  of  the  Convent,  the  Kitch- 
ener and  Refectioner,  were  just  arrived  with  a sumpter- 
mule,  loaded  with  provisions.  Scott,  Monastery,  xv. 

The  industry  of  all  crafts  has  paused — except  it  be  the 
smith’s  fiercely  hammering  pikes,  and  in  a faint  degree 
the  kitchener's  cooking  off-hand  victuals. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  5. 

2.  An  economical  or  elaborated  cooking-stove 
or  other  culinary  appliance.  Specifically— (a)  Aspe- 
cial  form  of  stove  adapted  for  cooking,  fitted  with  damp 
ers,  and  combining  ovens,  plate-warmers,  devices  for  heat 
ing  a supply  of  water,  and  often  many  other  contrivances 
A general  use  of  gas  cooking  stoves  and  kitcheners  burn 
ing  small  coke.  Sci.  Amer .,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  101. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a properly  roasted  joint 
in  closed  ldtcheners.  Encyc.  Brit.,  YI.  332. 

(&)  A name  given  to  ancient  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
those  found  at  Pompeii,  in  which  water  could  be  heated 
and  various  dishes  kept  hot  at  slight  expense  of  fuel.  The 
Naples  Museum  contains  some  very  elaborate  specimens, 
kitchen-fare  (kicli'en-far),  n.  Such  fare  as  ser- 
vants are  allowed  in  a kitchen, 
kitchen-fee  (kich'en-fe),  n.  The  fat  which  falls 
from  meat  in  roasting;  drippings : so  called  be- 
cause it  forms  one  of  tho  cook’s  perquisites. 
[Great  Britain.] 

The  managers  were  satisfied  that  fat  drippings  and 
kitchen-fee  were  preferable  to  the  proposed  substitute. 

Caledonian  Mercury , Nov.  24, 1823. 

kitchen-gainf  (kicb'en-gan),  n.  Same  as  kitch- 
en-fee. 

The  sweat  upon  thy  face  doth  oft  appear 
Like  to  my  mother’s  fat  and  kitchen-gain. 

Greene,  Doron’s  Eclogue. 

kitchen-garden  (kich'en-gar"dn),  m.  1.  Agar- 
den  or  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

The  product  of  kitchen-gardens  in  all  sorts  of  herbs,  sal- 
lads,  plants,  and  legumes.  Sir  W.  Temple,  Of  Gardening. 

2.  A kindergarten  in  which  kitchen-work  is 
taught.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

kitchenistf  (kich'en-ist),  n.  [<  kitchen  + -ist.~\ 
A kitchener;  a cook. 

Erick-makerB,  Brewers,  Colliers,  Kitchinists. 

Tobacco  Battered , 427.  (Davies.) 

kitchen-knave  (kicb'en-nav),  n.  A scullion. 

Grant  me  to  serve 

For  meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen-knaves. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

kitchen-leef  (kich'en-le),  n . Dirty  soap-suds. 

A brazen  tub  of  Icitchen-lee.  Ford. 

kitchen-maid  (kich'en-mad),  n.  A female  ser- 
vant employed  in  a kitchen. 

Did  not  her  Jcitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn  me? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4,  77. 

kitchen-midden  (kich'en-mid,/n),  n.  [<  kitchen 
+ midden,  after  the  equiv.  Dan.  kjbkkenmod- 
ding.\  A shell-mound:  the  literal  translation 
of  the  Danish  kjdkkenmodding , kitchen  refuse. 
This  refuse  forms  extensive  heaps  or  mounds,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  shells  of  edible  mollusks  mixed  with 
fragments  of  bones  of  various  animals,  and  implements  of 
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stone,  bone,  and  horn.  Mounds  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
large  numbers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Denmark,  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland  along  the  shores  of  the  firths,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  They  are  the  refuse  heaps 
which  accumulated  around  the  dwellings  of  former  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  case  of  Denmark  are  believed  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the 
Neolithic  age,  “ when  the  artof  polishing  flint  implements 
was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  its  greatest  develop- 
ment” ( Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  2d  ed.,  p.  240). 
See  midden  and  shell-mound. 

During  the  past  summer  the  museum  at  Copenhagen 
has  explored  a large  Jcitchen-midden  in  Jutland,  situated 
in  a forest  a couple  of  miles  from  the  sea. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXIII.  80. 

kitchen-mort  (kich'en-mort),  it.  A corruption 
of  kinchin-mort.  [Old  slang.] 

Times  are  sair  altered  since  I was  a kitchen-mort.  Men 
were  men  then,  and  fought  each  other  in  the  open  field. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxviiL 

kitchen-physic  (kick ' en  - fiz  " ik),  n.  Nourish- 
ing diet  for  an  invalid ; substantial  fare ; good 
living.  [Humorous.] 

For  my  selfe,  if  I be  ill  at  ease,  I take  kitchyn  physicke ; I 
make  my  wife  my  doctor,  and  my  garden  my  apoticaries 
shop. 

Greene,  Quip  for  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  V.  406). 

Nothing  will  cure  this  mans  understanding  but  some 
familiar  and  Kitchen  physick;  which,  with  pardon,  must 
for  plainnes  sake  be  administer  d unto  him.  Call  hither 
your  cook.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  § 2. 

kitchenryt  (kieb'en-ri),  n.  [<  kitchen  4-  -ry.~\ 

1.  Utensils  used  in  the  kitchen;  utensils  for 
cooking. — 2.  The  body  of  servants  employed 
in  a kitchen. 

Close  unto  the  front  of  the  chariot  marcheth  all  the  sort 
of  weavers  and  embroderers ; next  unto  whom  goeth  the 
black-guard  and  kitchenry. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  12. 

kitchen-stuff  (kicli'en-stuf),  n.  1.  Material 
used  in  kitchens;  l’equisites  for  a kitchen ; spe- 
cifically, vegetables  for  cooking. 

In  such  a state  of  things,  would  you  easily  believe  his 
lordship  could  pride  himself  in  cooking  up  this  cold  kitch- 
in-stuff,  and  serving  it  again  and  again,  amidst  so  elegant 
an  entertainment? 

Warburton,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy. 

2.  The  refuse  of  a kitchen;  garbage;  specifi- 
cally, refuse  fat  and  fat-yielding  material,  such 
as  may  be  got  from  pots  and  dripping-pans. 

A thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff.  Donne. 

Here  in  a small  apartment  may  be  a pile  of  rags,  a sack- 
full  of  bones,  the  many  varieties  of  grease  and  kitchen- 
stuff,  corrupting  an  atmosphere  which,  even  without  such 
accompaniments,  would  be  too  close. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  120. 

kitchen-wench  (kicli'en-wench),  n . A kitchen- 
maid;  a female  scullion. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a Icitchen-wench. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iL  4,  42. 

kitchery  (kich'er-i),  n.  Same  as  kedjeree . 

kite1  (kit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  improp. 

*kightc;  < ME.  kite,  lcete , < AS.  cyta,  a kite  (bird). 
Cf.  W.  cud,  a falcon,  also  flight,  velocity.]  1. 
A diurnal  bird  of  prey  of  the  family  Falconidce 
and  subfamily  Milvince;  a glede.  The  kites  are 
among  the  inferi- 


or  hawks,  having 
a rather  weak  hill 
without  a tooth, 
small  feet  with 
moderate  tal- 
ons, long  pointed 
wings,  and  usu- 
ally long,  often 
forked  tail;  but 
there  are  no  diag- 
nostic characters 
by  which  the  kites 
can  be  defined 
with  precision. 

They  prey  upon 
humble  quarry,  as 
insects,  reptiles, 
and  small  birds 
and  mammals. 

The  common  kite 
or  glede  of  Europe 
is  Milvus  ictinus, 
regalis,  or  vulga- 
ris, a bird  2 feet 
long,  the  wing  20 
inches,  of  a brown 
color  above,  the 
feathers  with  red- 
dish edgings,  the  under  parts  mostly  rufous;  the  tail  is  15 
inches  long,  forked.  Milvus  cegyptius  is  the  Arabian  kite ; 
M.  ater  is  the  black  kite  of  Africa  and  parts  of  Europe ; 
M.  govinda  is  the  Indian  kite;  M.  irnrus,  the  Australian, 
in  which  the  head  is  crested.  Elanoides  forfeatus  is  the 
beautiful  swallow-tailed  kite  of  the  United  States,  glossy 
black  and  white,  with  a long,  deeply  furcate  tail.  (See  cut 
under  Elanoides.)  Nauclerus  riocouri  is  a corresponding 
African  species.  The  white-tailed  or  pearl  kite  of  the 
United  States  is  Elanus  leucurus ; and  there  are  several 
other  species  of  this  genus  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Mississippi  kite  is  Ictinia  mississippiensis ; 
and  a very  similar  species,  Ictinia  plumbea,  inhabits  South 
America.  In  Swainson’s  system  of  classification  a certain 
group  of  hawks  which  he  called  Cymindince  were  named 
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kites.  The  name  has  been  misapplied  to  various  hawks 
of  different  genera,  as  Buteo,  Circus,  etc.  See  glede l and 
hawki,  1. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew’d, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1,  33. 

2f.  A sharper.  [Slang.] 

Roister  Doister  that  doughtie  lcite. 

U dall,  Roister  Doister,  v.  5. 

Cramming  of  serving-men,  mustering  of  beggars. 

Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 

Fletcher , Wit  without  Money,  L 1. 

3.  [Prob.  so  called  from  its  hovering  in  the  air, 
like  the  bird  so  named.]  A light  frame  covered 
with  paper  or  cloth,  designed  to  be  supported 
in  the  air  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  when  held 
by  a long  cord.  The  flying  of  kites  is  a pastime  of 
adults  in  Japan  and,  to  some  extent,  in  China,  and  of 
children  in  W estern  countries.  During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, kites  have  been  put  to  practical  use  in  aerial  pho- 
tography, signaling,  and  in  other  ways,  and  their  construc- 
tion has  become  a subject  of  scientific  study.  They  are 
made  in  a variety  of  forms. 

4.  Naut .,  one  of  the  highest  and  lightest  sails; 
one  of  the  small  sails  that  are  usually  spread 
in  light  winds,  and  furled  in  a strong  breeze. — 

5.  [In  punning  allusion  to  paper  kites  (in  def. 
3).  Cf.  flier,  6.]  An  accommodation  bill;  a 
negotiable  instrument  made  without  consider- 
ation ; a “ wind-bill”;  in  the  plural,  mere  paper 
credit  not  based  on  commercial  transactions. 
See  accommodation.  [Commercial  slang.] 

In  English  Exchequer-bills  full  half  a million, 

Not  kites,  manufactured  to  cheat  and  inveigle, 

But  the  right  sort  of  “flimsy,”  all  sign’d  by  Monteagle. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  48. 

6.  The  "brill.  [Local,  Eng.]-Box  kite,  a kite  con- 
sisting of  a light  frame  in  the  form  of  a rectangular  paral- 
lelepiped, covered  with  cloth  with  the  exception  of  the 
ends  and  a space  about  the  middle. — Electrical  kite,  a 
contrivance  employed  by  Franklin  to  verify  his  hypothe- 
sis respecting  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning, 
resembling  in  shape  a school-hoy's  kite,  but  covered  with 
silk  and  varnished  paper,  and  armed  with  a wh-e.  — Ever- 
glade kite.  See  everglade.— Flying  kites  (naut.),  the 

*hght  sails  of  a ship.— To  fly  the  kite.  Seefip. 
kite1  (kit),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  kited,  ppr.  kiting. 
[<  kite1,  n.,  1 and  3.]  1.  To  go  or  fly  rvith 

great  rapidity  or  with  the  ease  of  a kite : as, 
to  go.  kiting  about.  [Colloq.]  — 2.  To  fly  com- 
mercial “ kites”;  raise  money  or  gain  the  tem- 
porary use  of  money  by  means  of  accommoda- 
tion bills,  or  by  borrowed,  illegally  certified, 
or  worthless  checks.  [Commercial  slang.] 
kite2  (kit),  n.  [Also  kyte  ; appar.  irreg.  < ME. 
*kit,  *kid  (found  only  in  comp.:  see  kidney),  < 
AS.  ewith  = Icel.  kvidhr  = Sw,  qued,  the  womb, 
= Goth,  kwithus,  the  belly,  perhaps  = Gr.  yaa- 
ryp,  the  belly,  = Skt.  jathara,  the  belly:  see 
gaster2.  Hence  prob., in  disguised  composition, 
kidney.']  The  belly.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
kite3  (kit),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  kit2  for 
cut. 

kite-eagle  (klt'e^gl),  n.  A book-name  of  Neo- 
pus malayensis,  a translation  of  the  word  Icti- 
naetus,  sometimes  used  as  a generic  designa- 
tion. See  Neopus. 

kite-falcon  (kit'fa/kn),  n.  See  falcon. 
kite-flier  (kit'flFer),  n.  1.  One  who  flies  a kite. 
See  kite1,  n.,  3. — 2.  One  who  attempts  to  raise 
money  by  the  use  of  accommodation  bills.  See 
kite1,  n.,  5. 

kite-flying  (kit'fli'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art 
of  flying  kites. — 2.  The  practice  of  raising 
money  or  sustaining  one’s  credit  by  means  of 
accommodation  bills  or  other  fictitious  com- 
mercial paper.  Also  called  simply  kiting. 
kitefoot  (kit'fut),  n.  A variety  of  the  tobacco- 
plant  : so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a kite’s 
foot. 

kite-key  (kit'ke),  n.  The  key  or  fruit  of  Fraxi- 
nus  excelsior,  the  common  ash  of  Great  Britain. 
Also  kitty-key.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kite-tailed  (klt'tald),  a.  Having  a long  tail  like 
a kite’s:  as,  the  kite-tailed  widgeon,  Dafila  acu- 
ta, a duck,  so  called  in  Florida, 
kite-wind  (klt'wind),  n.  A south  and  south- 
southwest  wind  in  Siam,  prevailing  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February  and  early  March, 
kit-fox  (kit'foks),  n.  The  American  corsak,  or 
swift-fox,  Vulpes  velox,  a small  fox  peculiar  to 
western  North  America,  where  it  lives  in  holes 
in  the  prairies.  It  has  been  noted  and  named  for  its 
swift-footedness,  hut  this  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It 
was  called  kit-fox ; by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  named  Canis  velox 
by  Thomas  Say  in  1823,  and  called  C.  cinereo-argentatus 
by  Richardson  in  1829.  It  is  scarcely  half  as  large  as  the 
common  fox,  the  length  over  all  being  only  about  2f  feet,  of 
which  the  tail  is  1 foot.  The  color  is  a uniform  pale  red- 
dish-yellow above,  in  winter  paler  grayish  with  silvery  tips 
of  the  hairs ; the  under  parts  whitish,  the  upper  lip  and 
tip  of  the  tail  blackish.  The  pelage  is  very  fine,  with  co* 
pious  under-fur.  This  diminutive  fox  is  closely  related  to 
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Vulpes  corsac  of  Asia,  having  no  near  relative  among  Eu- 
ropean or  American  foxes  Bave  V.  macrotis  of  California. 

kith  (kith),  n.  [Formerly  also  dial,  kiff ; < ME. 
kith,  kyth,  kitthe,  kuttlie,  kuththe,  cutlithe,  couthe, 
< AS.  cyth,  cythth,  cyththu,  knowledge,  acquain- 
tance, relationship,  kinship,  native  land  (= 
OFries.  ketlie,  kede  = MD.  kunde,  konde,  T>. 
kunde  = MLG.  LG.  kunde,  knowledge,  news, 
= OHG.  cundida,  chundida,  knowledge,  mark, 
contr.  chunde,  MHG.  kunde,  kunde,  knowledge, 
acquaintance,  mark,  native  place,  G.  kunde, 
knowledge,  news,  = Icel.  kynni,  acquaintance, 
= Goth,  kunthi,  knowledge),  < cuth,  known: 
see  couth,]  If.  Knowledge  ; information. 

So  kyndly  takes  he  that  kyth. 

That  up  he  rose  and  went  llym  wyth. 

Sir  Perceval  (Thornton  Rom.,  ed.  Halliwell),  1.  1281. 

2f.  Education ; in  the  plural,  manners. 

Whanne  thou  komest  to  kourt  among  the  kete  lordes, 

& km, west  alle  the  kuththes  that  to  kourt  langes, 

Bere  the  boxumly  & bonure,  that  ich  burn  the  loue. 

William  of  Palermo  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  331. 
3.  One’s  friends  or  relatives  collectively:  now 
obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase  kith  and  kin, 
one’s  own  people  and  kindred. 

Neither  father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  he  her 
carver  in  a husband.  Iryly,  Mother  Bombie,  i.  3. 

Who  (worse  than  beasts  or  savage  monsters  been) 
Spares  neither  mother,  brother,  kiff,  nor  kin. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.  2. 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship  him 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  them.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

4f.  One’s  native  land;  home;  country. 

From  what  kith  thei  camme  cofly  they  tolde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1127. 
Tiler  is  noght  ellis  hut  us  most  flee, 

Owte  of  oure  kyth  where  we  are  knowyn. 

York  Plays,  p.  141. 

kithara  (kith'a-ra),  n.  Same  as  cithara,  1. 
Thomson. 

kitharistic  (kith-a-ris'tik),  a.  Same  as  citha- 

ristic. 

kithet  (kiTH),  v.  [Also  kythe,  < ME.  kithen, 
kythen,  couthen,  cuthen  (pret.  kidde,  lcedde,  kudde, 
pp.  kid,  kyd,  Iced,  kud),  < AS.  cytlian,  also  in 
comp,  ge-cythan  (=  OS.  kuthjan,  kudjan,  kudean 
= OFries.  ketlia,  keda  = MLG.  kundigen  — OHG. 
kundjan,  kundan,  kunden,  MHG.  kunden,  kiinden, 
G.  ( ver)kiinden  = Icel.  kynna  = Dan.  (for)kynde 
= Sw.  (fdr)kunna),  make  known, < cuth,  known : 
see  couth,  and  cf.  kith.]  I.  trans.  To  make 
known;  show;  manifest;  exhibit;  also,  to  rec- 
ognize; acknowledge. 

For  my  loue  his  deeth  was  di3t ; 

What  loue  mygte  he  lathe  more? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 
Than  either  hent  other  hastely  in  armes, 

& with  kene  kosses  leuththed  hem  to-gidere. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1011. 
And  he  ageyn  his  trouth  me  had  yplyght. 

For  everemore  hys  lady  me  to  kythe. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  228. 
So  if  I kydde  any  kyndenesse  myn  euen-cristene  to  helpe, 
Vpon  a cruel  coueityse  myn  herte  gan  hange. 

Piers  Ploivman  (B),  xiii.  390. 
n.  intrans.  To  become  known;  show  one’s 
self ; be  manifest ; appear. 

The  deed  that  thou  hast  done  this  nicht 
Will  kythe.  upon  the  morrow. 

Sweet  Willie  and  Lady  Margerie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  55). 
Unless  a new  stranger  is  present,  they  lathe  in  more 
rational  colours.  Galt. 


Thenne  saide  the  sarpent,  “I  am  a beste,  and  I have 
here  in  myn  hole  kytlingis  that  I have  browt  forthe.  ” 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  243. 
2.  Specifically,  a young  cat ; a kitten.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

No  more  base 

Than  are  a newly  kittened  kitling's  cries. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xii. 

Whither  go  you  now? 

What,  to  buy  gingerbread,  or  to  drown  lcitlings  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  7. 

Monsieur  Vemey  had  an  old  Cat,  and  a young  Kitting 
just  Born,  put  into  the  Air-pump  before  the  Academie 
Royalle  des  Sciences.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  69. 

Il.t  a.  Young;  innocent-looking. 

They  used  me  very  courteously  and  gentlemanlike 
awhile ; like  an  old  cunning  bowler  to  fetch  in  a young 
lcetling  gamester,  who  will  suffer  him  to  win  one  sixpenny- 
game  at  the  first,  and  then  lurch  him  in  six  pounds  after- 
ward. Middleton , Father  Hubbard’s  Tales,  v.  589. 

kitmutgar,  n.  See  khitmutgar. 
kit-of-the-candlestickt  (kit ' ov-the-kan ' dl- 
stik),  n.  An  ignis  fatuus;  a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Also  kit-with-tlie-canstick.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kittelt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  kittle1. 
kitten  (kit'n),  n.  [<  ME.  Iciton,  kitoun,  kyton 
(=  LG.  kitten ),  dim.  of  cat1  (modified  as  in  kit1), 
prob.  after  OF.  chatton,  a kitten,  dim.  of  chat, 
cat : see  cat1,  and  cf.  kit1,  kitting.]  1.  A young 
cat ; any  young  animal  of  the  cat  kind. 

He  caste  his  nett  in  to  the  water,  and  drough  out  alitill 
kyton  as  blakke  as  eny  cool.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  665. 
Shal  ueuere  the  cat  ne  the  kyton  by  my  counsail  be  greued. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  207. 
I had  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  l,  129. 
2.  One  of  several  bombycid  moths  or  puss- 
moths.  The  poplar-kitten  is  Dicranura  bifida; 
the  alder-kitten  is  D.  bicuspis. 
kitten  (kit’n),  v.  i.  [<  kitten,  v.]  To  bring 
forth  young,  as  a cat. 

Were  some  one  to  tell  you  that  your  neighbor’s  cat  kit- 
tened yesterday,  you  would  say  the  information  was  worth- 
less. H.  Spencer,  Education,  i. 

kittenhood  (kit'n-hud),  n.  [<  kitten  + -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  a kitten.  [Rare.] 

For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood.  Southey. 
kittenish  (kit 'n-ish),  a.  [<  kitten  + -is hi.] 
Like  a kitten  or  what  pertains  to  a kitten ; 
playful ; disposed  to  gambol. 

Such  a kittenish  disposition  in  her. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  115. 

He  cultivated  utility  in  other  ways,  and  it  pleased  and 
flattered  him  to  feel  that  he  could  afford,  morally  speak- 
ing, to  have  a kittenish  wife. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Confidence,  p.  166. 
kitten-shark  (kit'n-shark),  n.  A shark  of  the 
family  Eeterodontidse,  Heterodontus  zebra,  a 
native  of  China  : a translation  of  the  Chinese 
name. 

kittie,  n.  See  kitty. 

kittiwake  (kit'i-wak),  n.  [So  called  in  imita- 
tion of  its  cry.]  A gull  of  the  genus  Rissa, 
family  Laridee,  having  the  hind  toe  unusually 
short  or  rudimentary,  the  wings  extremely  long, 
a bill  with  an  acute  decurved  tip,  and  pecu- 
liarly colored  primaries.  The  common  kittiwake, 
Rissa  tridactyla,  abounds  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
oceans,  nesting  in  myriads  on  rocky  cliffs,  and  migrating 
southward  in  winter.  It  is  about  17  inches  long  and  36 
in  extent  of  wings.  The  color  of  the  adult  is  snow-white, 
with  dark  pearl-blue  mantle ; the  primaries  are  crossed 
with  black,  and  tipped  with  white ; the  bill  is  yellow,  cloud- 


kiting (ki'ting),  n.  Same  as  kite-flying,  2. 
kitish  (ki'tish),  a.  [<  kite1  + -ish1.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a kite;  resembling  a kite, 
kit-kat,  n.  See  kit-cat 2. 
kit-keyt,  n.  An  ash-key.  Bullokar,  1656. 
kitling  (kit'ling),  n.  and  a.  [Also  kittling ; < 
ME.  kitting,  kytlyng,  kiteling,  keetling,  < Icel."  ket- 
lingr  = Norw.  ketling,  a kitten,  orig.  in  the  sense 
of  L.  catulus,  a whelp  (cf.  kittle 2) ; in  E.  now  re- 
garded as  < cat1,  modified  as  in  kit1,  + -ling1.] 
I.  n.  1.  A young  animal ; a whelp  or  cub. 

Dan,  keetlyng  of  a lyon,  shal  flowe  laargly  fro  Basan. 

Wyclif,  Deut.  xxxiii.  22  (Oxf.). 


Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyla). 

ed  with  olive.  In  the  young  the  bill,  a bar  on  the  tail,  and 
patches  on  the  upper  parts  are  black,  and  the  feet  are 
blackish.  Also  called  white  gull  and  winter-gull.  The  red- 
legged  kittiwake,  Rissa  brevirostris,  is  a beautiful  species, 
with  coral-red  legs  and  feet,  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific. 

★ Also  abbreviated  kitty,  kittie. 

kittle1  (kit'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  kittled,  ppr. 
kittling.  [< ME. kitelen,<.AS.citelian  = T).kittelen 
= LG.  ketteln,  keteln= OHG.  kizilon,  MHG.  kitze- 
len,  G.  kitzeln  = Icel.  kitla  = Sw.  kittla  = Dan. 
kildre,  Hide,  tickle.  Not  connected  with  the 
synonymous  tickle.]  To  tickle : frequently  fol- 
lowed by  up.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 


kittle 


3297 


knack 


That  nowe  er  deceyved  thurgh  quayntea  of  the  devel,  kivi,  kivi-kivi  (kiv'i,  -kiy'i),  re.  Same  as  kiwi. 
and  fcitellynge  of  thaire  flesahe.  , kiwi  (ke'wi),  re.  [Maori.]  The  apteryx. 

MS.  Coll.  Eton,  10,  f.  4.  (Halliwell.)  , . f , . . //  . L.  J nv,r„  • i o 

T.  . v kiwi-kiwi  (ke'wi-ke  wi),  n.  [Maori.]  Same 

It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep,  no  kiwi 

To  kittle  up  our  notion.  Burns,  Holy  Fair.  , . . , , , A.  , , f 

„ . . .....  _ . „.  ’ . klX  (kiks),  n.  1.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

He  took  great  liberties  with  his  Royal  Highness  — pok-  f A Th  >>1111300-11111111  Primus  sniuosn 

Ing  and  kittling  him  in  the  ribs  with  his  forefinger.  OI  /iCX.— <J.  ine  Duiiace-pium , minus  spmosa. 

Galt,  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  250.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kittle1  (kit'l),  a.  [<  kittle1,  v.]  Ticklish:  diffi-  kixent,  a.  See  kexen. 
cult;  nice;  not  easily  managed;  trying;  vexa-  kl-yi  (ki  yi  ),  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  1 o howl  or 
tious.  [Scotch.]  yelp,  as  a dog.  Also  la-in.  [Colloq.] 

Kings  are  Icittle  cattle  to  shoe  behind.  Scotch  proverb.  Hang  him  [a  dog]  we  did,  and  he  ki-hied  with  a vigor 
t>  v.  T ^ 4.  that  strikingly  increased  the  moral  effect. 

Rob  Roy  a kittle  neighbour  to  the  Low  Country,  s u B s oidtown,  p.  332. 

and  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  Grace.  ’ ’ r 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxii.  kjerulfine  (kya'rol-fin),  re.  [After  Prof.  Th. 
kittle2  (kit'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  kittled,  ppr.  kit-  Kjerulf  (1825-88),  a geologist  of  Christiania, 
tlmg.  [Early  mod.  E.  kytelen ; < ME.  kitelen,  < Norway.]  A kind  of  wagnerite  from  Bamle  in 
Norw.  kjetla,  bring  forth  young;  appar.  freq.,  Norway. 

from  the  noun  represented  by  E.  cat 1 and  kit1,  kj oekken-moedding,  kjokken-modding,  re. 

Cf.  kitting.  Cf.  also  kitten,  v.  Kindle 1 is  a dif-  See  kitchen-midden. 

ferent  verb.]  To  litter;  bring  forth  kittens,  kl-.  For  old  English  words  so  beginning,  see  cl-. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  klang  (klang),  re.  [G-.,  sound,  clang:  see  clang, 

Gossype,  when  your  catte  kytelleth,  I pray  you  let  me  it.]  In  musical  acoustics,  a tone  together  with 
have  a kytlynge.  Palsgrave. 


See  cttnopinacoid. 

Same  as  clinorhombic.  See 


A dialectal  or  obsolete  form 
An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 


all  its  partial  tones  or  harmonies : opposed  to  a 
simple  or  pure  tone.  The  use  of  the  term  is  recent 
and  limited,  and  arises  from  the  desire  to  avoid  the  am- 
biguity of  the  English  word  tone.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
quality,  or  klangfarbe.  Compare  clang,  2. 


kittle3  (kit'l),  re. 
of  kettle !. 
kittle4  (kit'l),  n. 

of  kiddle 1. 

kittling1,  re.  See  kitting. 

kittling2  (kit'ling),  re.  [<  ME.  kitellynge;  verbal 
n.  of  kittle !,  v. ] A tickling.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

kittlish  (kit'lish),  a.  [<  kittle 1 + -ish1.]  Tick- 
lish. [Scotch.] 

kittly  (kit'li),  a.  [<  kittle1  + -if1.]  Easily  tick-  ^ 
led;  hence,  susceptible;  sensitive.  [Scotch.]  ^Javier  See  clavier. 

I was  not  so  kittly  as  she  thought,  and  could  thole  her  jjlecho  (kle'cho)  n.  [E.  Ind.l 

(rrf»at.pat  nlpnafinnp  tinrl  ^ v*  * - - - . - *■* 


klinopinacoid,  re. 

klinorhombic,  a. 

monoclinic. 

klipdas (klip'das), re.  [D.,<  Hip,  cliff  (ueecliff1), 
+ das  (=  G.  docks),  a badger.]  The  rock- 
badger  : the  Dutch  colonial  name  of  the  Cape 
hyrax,  Procavia  capensis.  See  Hyrax. 

klipspringer  (klip'spring//er),  re.  [S.  African 
D.,  < klip,  cliff,  + springer  = E.  springer.']  A 
pygmyantelope 
of  South  Africa, 

Oreotragus  sal- 
tatrix  or  Nano- 
tragus oreotra- 
gus, inhabiting 
the  rocky  fast- 
nesses of  the 
Cape.  It  is  agile 
and  sure-footed 
like  the  chamois, 
which  it  resembles 
inhabits.  It  stands 
about  28  'inches 
high,  and  the  male 
has  small  horns 
about  4 inches 
long.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed  for  food, 
and  the  long  bristly  hair  is  much  used  for  stuffing  saddles. 


Klipspringer  ( Oreotragus  saltatrix). 


klangfarbe  (klang-far'be),  re.  [G.:  klang,  sound,  klipsteinite  (klip ' sti-mt),  re.  [Named  after 


tune ; farbe,  color.]  In  musical  acoustics,  quality 
or  timbre — that  is,  that  particular  arrange- 
ment and  proportion  of  partial  tones  in  a mu- 
sical tone  which  give  it  character  and  indi- 
viduality ; tone-color.  [Of  recent  and  limited 
use.] 

klastic,  a.  See  clastic. 


progs  and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasance  and  com 
posure.  Galt,  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  155, 

kittly-benders  (kit'li-ben//derz),  re.  [Also,  cor- 
ruptly, kettle-de-benders ; appar.  < kittly,  equiv. 
to  kittlish,  ticklish,  risky,  + bender,  referring 
to  the  thin  ice  yielding  under  the  feet.] 

The  sport  of  running  on  thin,  bending  ice. 

[New  England.] 

Let  us  not  play  at  kittly-benders. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  353. 

You  will,  with  unfaltering  step,  move  quickly  over  the 
kettle-de-benders  of  this  broken  essay,  and  from  the  thistle 
danger  will  pluck  the  three  more  flowers  which  I have 
promised.  E.  E.  Hale,  How  to  Do  it,  iii. 

kittul  (ki-tol),  re.  [Singhalese.]  1 . The  jaggery- 
palm,  Garyota  urens. — 2.  A fiber  obtained  from 
the  leaf-stalks  of  the  jaggery-palm,  it  is  black  and 
very  coarse,  and  is  employed  for  making  ropes,  brushes, 
brooms,  baskets,  etc.  It  forms  a rope  of  great  strength 
and  durability.  Also  spelled  kittool. 

kitty1  (kit'i),  re.;  pi.  kitties  (-iz).  [Dim.  of  kit1, 
or  cat1.  Cf.  kitten,  kitting.]  A kitten;  a child’s 
pet  name  for  a cat. 

kitty2  (kit'i),  «.;  pi.  kitties  (-iz).  [Var.  of  kit3.] 

A kit  or  company.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
kitty3  (kit'i),  re. ; pi.  kitties  (-iz).  [Cf.  kit1.]  A 
large  wooden  bowl  or  tankard.  , . . ... 

kitty4  (kit'i),  re. ; pi.  kitties  (-iz).  [Also  kittie ; Eleima  (kli  ni-a) 
abbr.  of  kittiwake.]  Same  as  kittmake.  Also 
called  sea-kittie. 

Seeing  some  kitties  flying  about  . . . the  old  kitty  who 
flew  down.  East  Anglian,  iii.  352. 

kitty5  (kit'i),  re. ; pi.  kitties  (-iz).  [Cf.  kidcote.] 

1.  A prison  or  jail:  same  as  kidcote.  [Prov. 


the  genus  Dendrochelidon,  the  Indian  D.  klecho 

kleenebok  (kla'ne-bok),  re.  [D.,  < kleen,  little,  = 
E.  clean,  + bok  = E.  buck1.]  The  Antilope  per- 
pusilla  or  Cephaloplius  pygmcea,  a pygmy  ante- 
lope of  South  Africa. 

kleg  (kleg),  re.  [Origin  obscure ; cf.  cleg2.]  1. 
The  bib,  Gadus  luscus.  [Scarborough,  Eng.]  — 
2.  A large  specimen  of  the  common  cod.  F. 
Day. 

Kleinhovia  (klin-hd'vi-a),  re.  [NL.  (Linnseus), 
named  after  M.  Kleinhof,  director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Batavia,  Java.]  A genus  of 
sterculiaeeous  trees  belonging  to  the  tribe  He- 
licterece,  characterized  by  the  spreading  cells  of 
the  anthers  and  the  membranaceous  inflated 
capsule.  It  was  made  the  type  of  the  tribe  Kleinhoviece 
by  Wight  and  Arnott.  The  only  species,  K.  hospita,  is  a 
low  branching  tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  with  entire 
leaves,  and  pink  flowers  in  a large  terminal  panicle,  which 
are  succeeded  by  curious,  top-shaped,  bladdery,  five-wing- 
ed fruits. 

Kleinhovieae  (klin-ho-vi'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Wight 
and  Arnott,  1834),  < Kleinhovia  + -ece.]  A tribe 
of  plants  embracing  only  the  genus  Kleinhovia , 


Prof,  von  Klipstein  of  Giessen,  Germany.]  A 
hydrous  silicate  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
dark-brown  compact  forms, 
kloof  (klof),  re.  [D.:  ef.  E.  clove3.]  A ravine;  in 
Cape  Colony  and  the  neighboring  settlements, 
a gully. 

klopemania  (klo-pe-ma'ni-a),  re.  [<  Gr.  tckoTry, 
theft,  + gavla,  madness.]  Cleptomania.  [Bare.] 
A tree-swift  of  klotet,  «.  See  dote1. 


Elugia  (klo'ji-a),  re.  [NL.  (Schlectendal,  1833), 
named  after  Dr.  Fr.  King,  a German  zoologist.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous 
plants  of  the  family  Gesneriaceee,  tribe 
Klugiese,  characterized  by  a membranaceous 
5-cleft  calyx,  cylindraceous  corolla-tube,  with 
half-closed  throat  and  irregular  limb,  and  4 
short,  perfect  stamens.  They  are  herbs  creeping  at 
the  base  and  at  length  erect,  with  broad  leaves  which  are 
very  unequal-sided,  and  loose,  terminal,  secund  racemes 
of  large  pendulous  blue  flowers.  Four  species  are  known, 
one  of  which  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the 
remainder  being  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  K.  Notoni- 
ana,  of  the  last-named  country,  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
England  as  a stove-plant  since  1848. 

K.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  Malta. 
km.  An  abbreviation  of  kilometer. 
kn-.  An  initial  sequence  of  consonants  com- 
mon in  English  and  Middle  English,  and  in  the 
form  cn-  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Middle  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  (as  still  in  Dutch,  German,  and  Scandinavian) 
it  was  distinctly  pronounced  as  written ; but  now  the  k 
is  silent.  Kn-  occurs  in  native  English  words,  as  knaves 
knee,  knell,  knop,  know,  etc.,  in  other  Teutonic  words,  as 
knicker,  and  in  some  other  words  of  foreign  origin,  as  knout. 
In  some  words,  as  knar,  knarl,  kn-  alternates  with  gn-. 


Eng.  or  slang.]  — 2.  A pool  into  which  each  klepht  (kleft),  re.  [NGr.  tOdtp-nji,  var.  of  k/.e^Tr/q, 


placed  by  the  authors  in  the  order  Buettneria-  knabif  (nab)  t '[A  var.  of  knapl.]  To  bite ; 

rotv  rinw  rpfprrfiii  t.A  t.hfl  Stpron  1 m pp.tr . . N v 

,'  T . gnaw;  nibble, 

ter  J ohann  07 

flnnrnrl  Kloin  o' n n botanist  1 1 A name  1 had  much  rather  lie  knobbing  crusts  without  fear  . . . 

oonraa  Eiein,  a German  ooianist.  j i . a name  than  be  mistres3  of  the  world  with  cares 

given  to  tour  different  genera  ot  plants,  none  sir  B.  L’Estrange. 

of  which  is  now  accepted.  The  Kleinia  of  Jus-  T in,  . A ,1  m- n 

sieu  is  Jaumea  of  Persoon,  that  of  Jacquin  is  Porophyl-  V%}'  spelling  of  . 

lum  of  Adanson,  that  of  Crantz  is  Quisqualis  of  Linmeus,  kllclbbl6t  (nab  1),  V.  1.  [A  var.  (=  Efx.  knabbeln , 
and  that  of  Haworth  is  a section  of  Senecio.  qnabbeln,  gnaw)  of  Imapple.  Cf.  knab1,  var.  of 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  one  of  these  genera.  knap1.  Cf.  also  nibble.]  To  bite ; nibble. 


player  in  a card-game  puts  a certain  amount 
of  his  winnings,  to  he  used  in  meeting  expenses, 
as  for  room-rent,  refreshments,  etc. 
kittv-COOt  (kit'i-kot),  re.  One  of  several  birds 
of  the  family  Ballidce.  (a)  The  water-rail,  Rallus  aqua- 
ticus.  (b)  The  gallinule,  Gallinula  chloropus.  ( c ) The  coot, 

Fulica  atra.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
kitty-cornered  (kit'i-k6r//nerd),  a.  A corrup- 
tion of  cater-cornered. 
kitty-key  (kit'i-ke),  re.  Same  as  kite-key. 
kittysol  (kit'i-sol),  re.  [<  Pg.  quitasol,  an  um- 
brella, < guitar,  quit,  remit,  hinder,  + sol,  sun : 
see  quit  and  sol.  Cf.  parasol.]  A Chinese  um- 
brella made  of  bamboo  and  oiled  paper, 
kitty-wren  (kit'i-ren),  re.  The  common  wren. 

Also  cutty-wren. 
kit-with-the-candlestickt  (kit' wi®H-TH§-kan'-  . <il 
dl-stikl.  re.  Same  as  kit-of-the-candlestick.  Klerucn, 


Horses  will  knobble  at  walls,  and  rats  knaw  iron. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


< Gr.  icleirTT/g,  a thief,  < sXkvTuv,  steal.]  A Greek 

or  Albanian  brigand.  As  a class,  ae  Hephts  were  knack  (nai),®.  [<  ME.  knakken  gnakken  also 

assibilated  *knaccheny  gnacchen  (see  match),  = 
D.  knakken  = MLG.  knaken  = G.  knacJcen  = 


originally  those  Greeks  who,  after  the  Turkish  conquest 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  formed  armed  bands  or  communi- 
ties in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, defying  and  plundering  the  Turks  and  their  ad- 
herents. They  gave  powerful  aid  to  the  patriots  in  the 
war  of  independence  (1821-8),  after  which  those  who  kept 
up  their  organization  became  mere  robbers.  They  have 
been  suppressed  in  Greece. 

klephtic  (klef'tik),  a.  [<  klepht  + -tc.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  klepbts. 


dl-stik),  n.  Same  as  kit-of-the-candlestick. 

They  have  so  fraid  us  with  bull-beggars,  spirits,  witches, 

...  kit  with  the  cansticke,  . . . and  such  other  bugs,  that 
we  were  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes. 

Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  (1584). 
kive  (kiv),  n.  Same  as  keeve. 
kiver1  (kiv'er),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dia-  klinker,  n. 
*lectal  form  of  cover i.  klinket,  n. 


The  ballads  of  Klephtic  exploits  in  Greece  match  the 
border  songs  of  Dick  of  the  Law  and  Kinmont  Willie. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  284. 

klepsydra,  n.  See  clepsydra. 

kleptomania,  kleptomaniac.  See  cleptomania, 
cleptomaniac. 

" _ re.  See  cleruch. 

klick,  v.  See  click1. 

klicket  (klik'et),  re.  If.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
clicket  in  various  senses. — 2.  In  fort.,  a small 
gate  in  a palisade  through  which  sallies  may  he 
made. 

See  clinker. 

A variant  of  klicket. 


kiver2  (kiv'er),  re.  1.  Same  as  keener. — 2.  A klinkstbne  (klingk'ston),  re.  Same  as  clinkstone. 
measure  of  corn  in  Derbyshire,  England,  equal  See  phonolite. 
to  12  sheaves.  klinometer,  re.  See  clinometer. 


Dan.  lcnakke  = Sw.  knacka  = Ir.  cnagaim  = 
Gael,  cnac,  crack,  snap;  found  in  a series  of 
words, with  several  parallel  senses,  represented 
by  knap1,  clack,  clap1,  crack,  etc.,  all  ult.  imita- 
tive of  a sharp  snapping  sound.  Cf . knock,  knag1, 
and  knick.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  crack;  make  a 
sharp  abrupt  noise ; specifically,  to  gnash  the 
teeth;  make  a champing  sound. 

Cast  not  thy  bones  vnder  the  Table, 

Nor  none  see  thou  doe  knack. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 

Friar,  I fear 

You  do  not  say  your  office  well  a-days ; 

I cannot  hear  your  beads  Icnack. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly  or  mincingly.  Halliwell. 
— 3.  To  talk  in  a lively  manner;  narrate. 

Courteously  I can  both  counter  and  knack 
Of  Martin  Swart  and  all  his  merry-men. 

Old  Play,  quoted  in  Scott’s  Kenilworth,  viiL,  note. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound. 

God  seis  not  that  he  is  blessid  that  singus  or  knackus 
swete  notis.  Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  IIL  482. 


knack 

2.  To  sneer;  taunt;  mock.  Jamieson. 

Fast  flokit  about  ane  multitude  of  young  Troianis, 
Byssy  to  knack  and  pull  the  prisonere. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  40. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 
knack  (nak),  n.  [<  ME.  knakke  = D.  hnalc  = 
Gr.  knack  = Dan.  knock  = Sw.  knack  = Gael. 
cnac  = Ir.  cnag  = W.  cnec,  a knock,  crack, 
snap ; from  the  verb : see  knack , v.  In  sense  4, 
cf.  knickknack .]  If.  A crack  or  snap;  a sharp 
sound;  a snap  with  the  finger  or  finger-nail. 
— 2.  A dexterous  exploit;  a trick;  a device; 
a mockery;  a repartee. 

I shall  hamper  him, 

With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ilL  4. 
For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack? 
Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  155. 

3.  Readiness ; habitual  facility  of  performance ; 
dexterity;  adroitness. 

My  author  has  a great  knack  at  remarks.  Bp.  Atterbury. 
Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  a 
knack;  it  doth  not  so  much  subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  hu- 
mour*  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  42. 

No  person  ever  had  a better  knack  at  hoping  than  I. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 
The  damper  and  more  deliberate  falls  [of  snow]  have  a 
choice  knack  at  draping  the  trees. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  44. 
4f.  An  ingenious  trifle ; a toy ; a knickknaek. 
A knack,  a toy,  a trick,  a baby’s  cap. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3,  67. 
This  to  confirm,  I’ve  promis'd  to  the  boy 
Many  a pretty  knack  and  many  a toy. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  3. 

5.  A kind  of  figure  made  of  a small  quantity 
of  corn  at  tlie  end  of  the  harvest,  and  carried 
in  the  harvest-home  procession.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  = &yn.  Facility,  Expertness,  etc.  See 
readiness. 

knackaway,  knockaway  (nak'-,  nok'a-wa), 

n.  [An  aecom.  form,  simulating  an  E.  ariaqua: 
see  anagua.]  A Texan  tree  of  the  borage  fam- 
ily, Ehretia  elliptica,  which  has  a hard  (but  not 
strong),  close-grained,  unwedgeable  wood.  The 
native  name  is  anagua  or  anaqua. 
knacker1  (nak'er),  ji.  [<  knack,  v.,  + -erL]  1. 
That  which  knacks  or  knocks;  in  the  plural, 
two  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  used  as  a plaything 
by  boys,  who  strike  them  together  by  moving 
the  hand;  castanets;  bones. 

Our  knackers  are  the  fifes  and  drums ; 

Sa,  sa,  the  gypsies  army  comes  ! 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iff.  2. 

2f.  A maker  of  knacks,  toys,  or  small  work. — 
★Knacker’s  brandy,  a sound  beating. 
knacker2  (nak'er),  n.  [Perhaps  all  particular 
uses  of  knacker 1 ; but  the  senses  are  involved, 
and  two  or  more  words  may  be  concerned.]  1. 
A collar-  and  harness-maker,  employed  chiefly 
by  farmers.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  A colliers’ horse. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  One  whose  occupation  is  the 
slaughtering  of  diseased  or  useless  horses ; also, 
one  who  deals  in  such  horses,  whether  for  use 
or  slaughter.  [Eng.] 

There  is  a regular  occupation  in  London  and  other  large 
cities,  of  men  known  as  the  Knackers.  It  consists  in  buying 
old  and  worn-out  horses,  as  well  as  buying  and  removing 
dead  ones.  If  there  is  any  work  left  in  the  former,  it  is 
utilized  till  the  last.  Then  the  animal  is  killed.  The 
flesh  is  generally  converted  into  food  for  dogs  and  cats,  in 
the  sale  of  which  there  is  a large  trade  and  a considerable 
number  of  persons  employed.  To  say  that  a horse  is  only 
fit  for  the  “ Knackers'  yard  " is  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
dead.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  208. 

knackingt  (nak'ing),  n.  [ME.  knacky ng ; verbal 
n.  of  knack , v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a sharp 

abrupt  noise. — 2.  A sounding. 

Whether  this  sotile  and  swete  knackyng  to  the  eeris 
makis  us  to  praye  with  sorowes  that  mowne  not  be  tolde 
oute?  Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  481. 

knackingt  (nak'ing),  p.  a.  Striking;  slashing: 
used  in  emphasis. 

Custance.  Tush,  ye  speake  in  jest. 

Mery.  Nay,  sure,  the  partie  is  in  good  knacking  earnest 
U doll,  Roister  Doister,  iii.  2. 

knackisht  (nak'ish),  a.  [<  lcnack,  n.,  + -iyfcl.] 
Trickish;  knavish;  artful. 

Beating  the  air  with  Icnacldsh  forms  of  gracious  speech- 
es,  and  vain  grandiloquence  that  tends  to  nothing. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  479. 

knackishnesst  (nak'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  knackish ; artifice ; trickery, 
knack -kneedt  (nak'ned),  a.  An  obsolete  vari- 
ant of  knock-kneed. 

knafet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  knave. 
knag  (nag),  n.  [Formerly  also  cnag;  < ME.  knagg 
= MLG.  knagge,  a knob,  a thick  piece,  LG.  a 
thick  piece,  also  a peg  or  pivot  (of  a gate  or 
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window),  G.  dial,  knagge  = Sw.  knagg  = Gan. 
knage,  a knot  in  wood,  a peg ; prob.  orig.  Celtic : 
cf.  Ir.  cnag,  a knob,  peg,  cnaig,  a knot  in  wood, 
= Gael,  cnag,  a knob,  pin,  peg ; prob.  orig.  ‘ knob, 
boss,  bump,’  from  tho  verb,  Ir.  cnagaim,  knock, 
strike,  Gael,  cnac,  crack,  snap,  knock:  see  knack 
and  knock.]  1.  A hook;  a peg;  a wooden  peg 
for  hanging  things  on.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Take  her  the  golde  in  a bagg. 

I schall  hyt  hynge  on  a knagg, 

At  the  schypp  horde  ende. 

Le  Bone  Florence  (Ritson’s  Metr.  Rom.,  III.). 

2.  One  of  the  projecting  points  of  a deer’s 
antler ; a snag  or  tine. 

The  knags  that  sticke  out  of  a harts  homes  neare  the 
forhead.  Nomenclator  (1585),  p.  42. 

Horns  . . . most  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  sharp 
and  branching  knags.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1039. 

3.  A protuberant  knot ; a wart;  also,  a decora- 
tive knot  or  tuft,  as  in  costume. — 4.  The  rugged 
top  of  a rock  or  hill.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

knagged  (nagd  or  nag'ed),  a . [<  ME.  knagged ; 
< knag  + -ed2.]  If.  Provided  with  hooks  or 
teeth;  jagged. 

If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  sorcerie,  witchcraft,  or  en- 
chantment practised  for  to  hurt  young  babes,  the  great 
horns  of  beetles,  such  especially  as  be  knagged  as  it  were 
with  small  teeth,  are  good  as  a countre  charm  and  pre- 
servative, if  they  be  hanged  about  their  necks. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiiL  15. 

2.  Formed  into  knots ; knotty.— 3.  Decorated 
with  knags,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

With  polaynez,  . . . policed  ful  clene, 

Aboute  his  knez  knaged  wyth  knotez  of  golde. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 577. 

knagginess  (nag'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

knaggy. 

knaggy  (nag'i),  a.  [<  knag  + -yl.]  1 . Knotty; 
full  of  knots ; rough  with  knots ; having  promi- 
nent joints. 

Tho’  thou ’s  howe-backit,  now,  and  Tcnaggie, 

I’ve  seen  the  day 

Thou  could  lia’e  gaen  like  ony  staggie. 

Burns,  Auld  Farmer’s  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 
But  now  upstart  the  Cavalier, 

He  could  no  longer  speach  forbear; 

Their  knaggie  talking  did  up  barme  him, 

Their  sharp  reflections  did  much  warm  him. 

Cleland’s  Poems,  p.  90.  (Jamieson.) 
Hence  — 2.  Rough  in  temper;  cross;  waspish, 
knakef,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  knack . Chan- 
cer. 

knap1  (nap),  v.  [Also  gnap;  < ME.  *knappen, 
gnappen  = D.  knappen , snap,  crack,  crush,  eat, 
= G.  knappen , snap,  crack,  crunch,  = Dan.  knep- 
pe  = Sw.  knappa , snap ; cf.  Gael,  cnap , strike, 
beat,  thump,  = Ir.  cnapawif  strike ; a series  of 
words  parallel  to  knack , etc. : see  knack.  Hence 
ult.  knab\  knap%,  knop , etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
strike  with  a sharp  noise. 

Take  a vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a pair  of  tongs  some 
depth  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of 
the  tongs.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 133. 

2.  To  snap ; crack ; break  in  pieces  with  blows : 
as,  to  knap  stones. 

Knap  boy  on  the  thumbs.  Tusser,  Dinner  Matters. 
He  breaiceth  the  bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  xlvi.  10. 
The  stone  [flint]  is  ready  for  knapping  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry.  ...  A blow  is  . . . struck  from  the  elbow,  and  the 
flint  breaks.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  376. 

3f.  To  bite;  bite  off;  nibble. 

And  sum  gnapped  here  fete  and  handes, 

As  dogges  done  that  gnawe  here  bandes. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  67.  ( Halliwell .) 
As  lying  a gossip  as  ever  knapped  ginger. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii  1, 10. 
Knap  the  thread,  and  thou  art  free, 

But  ’tis  otherwise  with  me. 

Herrick,  The  Bracelet  to  Julia. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a short  sharp  sound. 

The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in,  and  the  patient 
declared  it  by  the  ease  she  felt.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  viL  5. 

2f.  To  talk  short.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knap1)  (nap),  n.  [Also  gnap;  < ME.  knap  (= 
LG.  knap  = Dan.  knep  = Sw.  knapp),  a snap, 
craek:  from  the  verb.]  1 . A short  sharp  noise ; 
a snap. — 2.  A stroke;  blow. 

And  mony  strokes,  in  that  stoure,  tho  stithe  men  hym 
gefe, 

Till  the  knight,  vndur  knappis,  vppon  knes  fell. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 6437. 

3.  A clapper. 

As  once  a windmill  (out  of  breath)  lack’d  winde, 

A fellow  brought  foure  bushels  there  to  grinde, 

And  hearing  neither  noyse  of  knap  or  tiller, 

Laid  downe  his  corne,  and  went  to  seeke  the  miller. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
knap2  (nap),  n.  [<  ME.  lmap,  a knop,  < AS. 
cnaep,  a hilltop,  = OFries.  knap  = Icel.  knappr 
= Sw.  knapp  = Dan.  knap,  a knob,  button,  stud; 


knapweed 

a var.  of  knop,  q.  v.;  appar.  of  Celtic  origin:  W. 
cnap,  a knob,  = Gael,  cnap,  a knob,  button,  boss, 
stud,  hillock,  = Ir.  cnap,  a knob,  hillock,  prob. 
< cnapaim,  I strike : see  knapi,  v.  Hence  nap 2 
and  nape.]  1).  A protuberance;  a swelling; 
a knob  or  button. 

His  cloke  of  calabre,  with  alio  the  Tcnappes  of  golde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  272. 
2 1.  A rising  ground;  a knoll;  a hillock;  a sum- 
mit. 

And  both  these  rivers  running  in  one,  carying  a swift 
streame,  doe  make  the  knappe  of  the  sayd  hill  very  strong 
of  scituacion  to  lodge  a campe  upon. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch  (1579). 

You  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  nknap  of  ground, 
environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 
Harke,  on  knap  of  yonder  hill. 

Some  sweet  shepheard  tunes  his  quill. 

IT.  Browne,  Sliepheard’s  Pipe. 
3.  The  bud  of  a flower.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  The  flower  of  the  common  clover,  Trifolium 
pratense.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knapbottle  (nap'boF'l),  n.  [<  knap  1,  v.,  + obj. 

bottle 2.]  The  bladder-campion,  Silene  vulgaris. 
knapet,  W.  A Middle  English  variant  of  knave. 
knape-childt,  11  • A Middle  English  variant  of 
knave-child.  Ormulum , 1.  7895. 
knapper (nap'er),  n.  1.  A stone-breaker;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  breaks  up  flint-flakes  into  the 
sizes  used  for  gun-flints. 

The  knapper'8  tools  consist  of  three  simple  forms  of 
hammer  and  a chisel.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  326. 

The  . . . most  difficult,  process  is  flaking,  or  the  driving 
off  of  flakes  at  a single  blow,  of  a given  width  and  thick- 
ness, with  two  ribs  running  down  them.  In  this  the 
Brandon  knappers  excel  the  prehistoric  workmen,  but  the 
process  is  so  delicate  that  few  attain  to  great  proficiency. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  376. 

2.  A stone-breakers’  hammer ; a knapping- 
hammer.  8 

knapperts  (nap'&rts),  n.  [Also  knapparts,  gnap- 
perts;  perhaps  orig.  *knapwort : so  called  from 
its  knotty  tubers;  < knap%  + toortt.]  The  le- 
guminous plant  Orobus  tuberosus,  the  bit- 
ter-veteh  or  heath-pea..  It  bears  tubers,  which 
children  like  to  eat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knapping-hammer  (nap ' ing-ham " £r),  n.  A 
hammer  for  breaking  stones ; especially,  a ham- 
mer of  steel  with  which  flint-flakes  are  broken 
into  lengths  for  gun-flints. 

Ye’d  better  ta’en  up  spades  and  shoots. 

Or  knappin’ -hammers. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  Lapraik. 

knapping-machine  (nap'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  breaking  stones  by  a sudden  blow 
instead  of  sustained  pressure, 
knappisht  (nap'ish),  a.  [<  knapl  + -is/t1.]  1. 

Inclined  to  knap  or  snap. — 2.  Snappish. 

Answering  your  snappish  quid  with  a knappish  quo. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  p.  35.  ( Halliwell .) 

knapple  (nap'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  knappled, 
ppr.  knappling.  [Freq.  of  knap  1.  Cf.  knabble.] 
It.  To  break  off  with  an  abrupt  sharp  noise. — 
2.  To  bite;  nibble.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knappy  (nap'i),  a.  [<  lauqp  + -?/!.]  Pull  of 
knaps  or  hillocks.  Jamieson,  Supp.  [Scotch.] 
knapsack  (nap'sak),  n.  [<  D.  knapzak  (=MLG. 
knapsack,  LG.  knappsack),  < knappen,  snap,  eat, 
+ zalc  = LG.  sack  = E.  sack 1.  Cf.  equiv.  snap- 
sack .]  A case  or  bag  of  leather  or  strong  cloth 
for  carrying  a soldier’s  necessaries,  closely 
strapped  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders; 
hence,  any  case  or  bag  for  similar  use.  Various 
forms  of  knapsacks  are  now  used  by  tourists  and  others 
for  carrying  light  personal  luggage.  Originally  the  mili- 
tary knapsack  was  meant  for  carrying  food,  but  it  has 
gradually  become  appropriated  to  a totally  different  pur- 
pose, as  the  transportation  of  clothes  aud  the  like,  and 
food  is  carried  in  the  haversack. 

If  you  are  for  a merry  Jaunt,  I’ll  try  for  once  who  can 
foot  it  farthest,  ...  I with  my  knapsack , and  you  with 
your  bottle  at  your  back.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

knapscapt  (nap'skap),  n.  [Appar.  < knap 2 + 
scap  = skep,  a beehive  (used  for  ‘ skull’).  Cf. 
knap  skull.]  The  skull. 

Thro’  the  Jcnapscap  the  sword  has  gane. 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  112)* 

knapskullt  (nap'sknl),  n.  [ Knapscallt  knap- 
scull , knapescul;  < knap^  + skull.']  A helmet. 

Get  on  your  jacks,  platesleeves,  and  knapsculls,  that  your 
presence  may  work  some  terror  if  you  meet  with  opposers. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxvi. 

knapweed  (nap'wed),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion 
to  its  knob-like  heads;  < knap 2 + weed  1.]  1.  A 
general  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Centaurea 
of  the  composite  family,  as  C.  Calcitrapa,  the 
star-thistle,  and  C.  Cyanus,  bachelor’s-buttons. 
— 2.  Specifically,  C.  nigra,  also  called  button- 
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weed,  hardhead,  loggerhead,  and  by  various  other 
names.  It  is  a perennial  branching  weed,  with  rose-pur- 
ple flowers  and  a globular  involucre,  whose  bracts  bear 
a stitf  and  fringed, 
dark- colored  ap- 
pendage. It  is 
native  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  spar- 
ingly introduced 
in  America  north- 
ward on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Also 
knopweed  and  lcnob- 
weed. 

knar1  (nar),  n. 

[Also  written 
gnar ; < ME. 
knarre  (=  LG. 
knarre) ; a word 
of  obscure  ori- 
gin, appearing 
also  in  the 
form  knur,  q.  v. 

Hence  knarl, 
gnarl1.}  1.  A 
knot  on  a tree. 

A croked  tree, 
and  ful  of  knarres. 

Wyolif,  Wisdom, 

[xiii.  1 (Oxf.). 

Prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found ; 

Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deformed  and  old. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  6S6. 

2.  A rock;  a cliff. 

Thay  vmbe-kesten  the  knarre  and  the  knot  bothe. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1434. 
Wildernisse  hit  is  and  weste 
Knarres  and  eludes. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  998. 

3.  A short  stout  man. 

He  was  schort,  schuldred  broode,  a thikke  knarre  [in  some 
editions  printed  gnarre], 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  051. 
[Obsolete  or  rare  in  all  senses.] 
khar2t  (nar),  v.  i.  [Also  gnar ; = MI).  LG.  G. 
knarren  = Dan.  knarre  = Sw.  knarra,  creak; 
also  D.  linorren  = G.  knurren  = Sw.  knorra  = 
Dan.  knorre,  growl ; ult.  imitative.  Hence  the 
freq.  *lcnarl,  spelled  gnarl : see  gnarl 2.J  To 
growl.  See  gnarl. 

knark  (nark),  n.  [Appar.  an  extension  of  knar1.'] 
A hard-hearted  or  savage  person.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
He  was  a good  man ; he  couldn’t  refuse  a dog,  much 
more  a Christian ; but  he  had  a butler,  a regular  knark. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  343. 

knarl,  n.  [See  gnarl L Cf.  knurl.}  See  gnarl1. 
knarled,  a.  [See  gnarled.  Cf.  knurled .]  See 
gnarled. 

knarly,  a.  See  gnarly. 

knarred  (nard),  a.  [< knar 1 + -ed2.]  Knotty; 
gnarled. 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees. 

Longfellow , Building  of  the  Ship. 

knarryt  (na'ri),  a.  [Also  gnarry ; < ME.  knar- 
ry ; < knar 1 + -y1.}  Knotty;  stubby. 

A forest  . . . 

With  knotty,  knarry , bareyne  trees  olde. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1119. 

knastt,  n.  See  gnast1. 

knat  (nat),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  knot 2. 

Partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  of  which  some 
May  yet  be  there,  and  godwit  if  we  can ; 

Knat,  rail,  and  ruff  too.  B.  Jomon,  Epigrams,  ci. 

knatcht,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *knacchen,  gnacclien,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  knakken,  knack:  see  knack.} 
To  knack;  knock. 

With  a great  clubbe  [he]  lcnatched  them  all  on  the  hed  as 
they  had  been  giauntes.  Gosson,  Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  47. 

knaur  (nar),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  lcnar1. 
knave  (nav),  n.  [<  ME.  knave,  cnave,  cnafe,  < 
AS.  cnafa  (=  OHG.  chnabe,  knabe,  knab,  MHG. 
G.  knabe),  also  cnapa  (>  ME.  knape)  = OFries. 
lcnapa,  Tcnappa  = MD.  knape,  D.  knaap  = MLG. 
LG.  knape = OHG.  knappo,  MHG.  knappe,  knape, 
G.  knappe,  a boy,  servant,  = Icel.  lcnapi,  knappi, 
knapr,  a servant,  = Sw.  (obs.)  knape,  esquire; 
perhaps  < Teut.  lean,  the  root  of  ken*,  beget, 
bring  forth  (see  ken*,  kin1,  etc.),  the  termina- 
tion being  perhaps  connected  with  Goth,  aba, 
a man,  husband,  Icel.  afi,  a grandfather,  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  boy’  or  ‘a  man.’] 
If.  A boy;  a boy  as  a servant;  a servant;  a 
fellow. 

That  oon  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  L 204. 
0 murderous  slumber, 

Lay’st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 

That  plays  thee  music?  Gentle  knave,  good  night. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3,  269. 
I shal  in  the  stable  slee  thy  knave. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1807. 


i,  lower  part  of  stem ; 2,  upper  part  with 
flowers ; a,  scale  of  the  involucre. 


2.  A friend;  a crony:  used  as  a term  of  en- 
dearment. 

My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 

Even  such  a body : here  I am  Antony ; 

Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  14, 12. 

3.  A false,  deceitful  fellow;  a dishonest  per- 
son; one  given  to  fraudulent  tricks  or  prac- 
tices; a rogue  or  scoundrel. 

My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepar’d 
For  every  wicked  act. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iiL  3. 

I know  him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and  malicious — in 
short,  a sentimental  Jenave. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
[He]  in  both  senses  was  a ready  knave; 

Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 

Knave  as  at  present,  skill’d  to  shift  and  trick. 

Crabbe,  Tales. 

4.  A playing-card  with  a servant  (usually,  in 
English  and  American  cards,  in  a conventional- 
ized costume  of  the  sixteenth  century)  figured 
on  it;  a jack. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 

And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance !)  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Pope,  H.  of  the  L.,  iii.  87. 
Cuckoo’s  knave,  the  wryneck : a translation  of  the  Welsh 
givas-y-gog.  = Syn.  3.  Hogue,  rascal,  sharper,  scamp,  scape- 
grace, swindler,  cheat. 

knavet  (nav),  v.  t.  [<  knave,  «.]  To  prove  or 
make  a knave. 

How  many  nets  do  they  lay  to  ensnare  the  squire  and 
knave  themselves?  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  477. 

knave-bairn  (nav'barn),  n.  [<  ME.  knave-barn, < 
knave  + barn2 =bairn.']  Aman-child.  [Scotch.] 
For  if  it  be  a lenave  bairn, 
lie’s  heir  o’  a’  my  land ; 

But  if  it  be  a lass  bairn, 

In  red  gowd  she  shall  gang. 

Tam-a-Line  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  261). 

Vila  could  tell  whether  the  bonny  Icnave-baim  may  not 
come  back  to  claim  his  ain  ? Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxii. 

knave-childt,  n.  [ME.,  also  var.  knape-child;  < 
knave  + child.}  A male  child. 

She  a doughter  hath  ybore, 

A1  had  hir  lever  have  born  a knave  child. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  L 388. 

knavery  (na'v&r-i),  n. ; pi.  knaveries  (-iz).  [< 

knave  + -ery.}  1.  The  action  or  character  of 
a knave;  dishonesty;  deception  in  dealing; 
trickery;  petty  villainy ; fraud. 

This  is  flat  Jmavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man’s 
name.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  v.  1,  37. 

2.  Boguishiiess;  waggishuess;  tomfoolery.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

1 would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery.  ...  I cannot 
pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot. 

Shak.,  T.  N . , iv.  2,  73. 

They  are  rul’d  and  chastiz’d  by  strokes  on  their  hacks 
and  soles  of  theire  feete  on  the  least  disorder,  and  with- 
out the  least  humanity,  yet  are  they  cheerful  and  full  of 
knavery.  Evelyn , Diary,  Oct.  7,  1644. 

3.  Narthecium  ossifragum,  the  bog-asphodel. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

knavesilipt  (nav'ship),  n.  [<  knave  + -ship.} 
A certain  quantity  of  grain  or  meal  from  a 
grinding,  to  which  the  servant  (knave)  of  a mill 
was  legally  entitled.  [Scotch.] 


mead  (ned),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  kneden,  cneden  (pp. 
knoden),  < AS.  cnedan,  also  ge-cnedan  (a  strong 
verb,  pret.  cnced,  pp.  cneden),  gecneden,  ONorth. 
gecnceden  = D.  kneeden  — MLG.  kneden,  LG. 
kneien,  kneen  = OHG.  chnetan,  cnetan,  MHG. 
kneten,  lenetten,  G.  kneten  = Icel.  knodha  = Norw. 
knoda,  knaada,  knoa,  kna  = Sw.  Tcn&da,  knead; 
prob.  OBulg.  gneta , gnesti,  press,  = Bohem. 
knetu,  knisti  = Pol.  gniote,  gniesc,  knead,  = 
Russ,  gnetate,  gnesti,  press,  squeeze.]  1.  To 
manipulate  by  squeezing,  pressing,  or  thump- 
ing different  parts  of ; work  upon  by  successive 
thumps  or  compressions : as,  to  knead  a person’s 
limbs  in  the  operation  of  massage. 

I will  Icnead  him ; I’ll  make  him  supple. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii  3,  231. 

He  turned  his  bed  over,  and  shook  it  and  kneaded  it. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  v. 

Specifically  — 2.  To  work  upon,  as  plastic  ma- 
terials, by  repeatedly  pressing  or  squeezing; 
prepare  or  mix  by  working  over  and  over  with 
the  hands  or  by  tools  or  machinery,  as  dough 
for  bread  or  clay  for  bricks. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  sav’ry  meat. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

Hence  — 3.  To  mix  thoroughly;  incorporate; 
form  into  a homogeneous  compound. 

If  love  be  serehed  wel  and  sought, 

It  is  a sykenesse  of  the  thought, 

Annexed  and  kned  bitwixt  tweyne. 

Horn,  of  the  Bose,  1.  4811. 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man  ; 

One  paste  of  flesh,  on  all  degrees  bestowed, 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 

Dryden,  Sig.  andGuis.,.1.  504. 

The  force  and  sweetness  of  [Chaucer’s]  genius  kneaded 
more  kindly  together  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  elements 
of  our  mother  tongue,  and  made  something  better  than 
either.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  264. 

4.  To  make  by  kneading. 

There  is  no  Creature  that  is  kneaded  of  Clay  but  hath 
his  Frailties,  Extravagancies,  and  Excesses. 

Howell,  Letters,  iL  3. 

kneadable  (ne'da-bl),  a.  [<  knead  + -able.} 
Capable  of  being  kneaded. 

The  cement  is  hard  and  brittle  at  the  ordinary  room- 
temperature,  but  becomes  soft  and  Icneadable  when  held 
in  the  hand  for  a few  moments. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  188. 

kneader  (ne'der),  n.  [<  ME.  knedere  (=  D.  kne- 
der  = G.  kneter) ; < knead  + -er1.}  1.  One  who 

kneads;  specifically,  a mixer  of  bread ; a baker. 
— 2.  An  apparatus  by  which  kneading  is  me- 
chanically performed;  a kneading-maehine. 
kneadingly  (ne'ding-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  one  who  kneads.  Leigh  Hunt,  Foliage,  p.  30. 
[Rare.] 

kneading-maehine  (ne'ding-ma-sben//),  n.  In 
bread-making,  a power-machine  for  making 
dough.  The  most  common  form  consists  of  an  iron  ves* 
sel  that  can  be  tilted  up  to  discharge  its  contents,  and  in 
which  curved  radial  arms  revolve,  stirring  and  mixing 
together  flour,  water,  etc.,  to  make  dough  and  beating 
and  kneading  it  ready  for  baking. 

kneading-trough  (ne'ding-trof),  n.  [<  ME. 
knedyng-trogh,  kneding-trowe,  kneding-trotlie ; < 
leneading,  verbal  n.  of  knead,  v.,  + trough.}  A 
trough  or  tray  in  which  dough  is  kneaded. 


The  Dame  Glendinning  had  always  paid  her  multure 
and  Jcnaveship  duly.  Scott,  Monastery,  viiL 

knave’ s-mustard  (navz'mus//tard),  n.  A spe- 
cies of  Tlilaspi , a genus  of  the  mustard  family, 
knavish  (na'vish.),  a.  [<  ME.  knavisch;  < knave 
+ -ish1.’]  1 . Like  a knave ; suited  to  a knave ; 

tricky;  dishonest;  fraudulent:  as,  a knavish 
fellow ; a knavish  trick. 

Hir  lemman  ? Certes,  this  is  a lenavisch  speche  : 

Forgiveth  it  me.  Chaucer,  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  101. 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a knavish  trade, 

A coin  by  Craft  for  Folly  s use  designed. 

Cowper,  To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady  in  France. 
2.  Roguish;  waggish;  mischievous. 

Cupid  is  a Jmavish  lad, 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2, 440. 
= Syn.  1.  Trickish,  rascally,  unprincipled, 
knavishly  (na/vish-li),  adv.  In  a knavish  man- 
ner.  (a)  Dishonestly;  fraudulently.  (&)  Waggishly;  mis- 
chievously. 

knavishness  (na'vish-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
habit  of  being  knavish ; trickery ; dishonesty. 
knaw1,  v.  A Middle  English  or  dialectal  form 
of  know1. 

knaw2t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  gnaw. 
knawel  (nsl'el),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  cf.  G. 
knauel,  knciuel,  a clue  of  thread.]  Any  small 
weed  of  the  genus  Scleranthus  of  the  family 
Silenacex  ; especially,  S.  annuus,  native  in  the 
old  world,  introduced  in  America. 


Anon  go  gete  ua  fast,  into  this  in 
A knedyny  trogh,  or  ellis  a kymelyn. 

Chaucer,  M flier’s  Tale,  1.  362. 

And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened, 
their  leneading -trough#  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes 
upon  their  shoulders.  Ex.  xii.  34. 

kneading-tubt,  n.  [ME.  Icnedyng-tubbe.}  Same 
as  kneading-trough. 

knebelite  (neb'el-5t),  n.  [Named  after  Major 
von  Knebel.}  A mineral  of  a gray,  dirty-white, 
brownish-green,  or  green  color,  a silicate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  belonging  to  the  chrysolite 
group,  found  at  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia  and  at 
Dannemora  in  Sweden. 

kneck  (nek),  n.  [A  variant  of  kink.}  Naut., 
the  twistmg  of  a rope  or  a cable, 
kneddet.  a Middle  English  past  participle  of 
knead.  Chaucer. 

knedet,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  knead. 
knee  (ne),  n.  [<  ME.  kne,  knee,  knew,  know, 
*cneoioe,  pi.  knees,  kneen,  kneon,  cneon,  < AS. 
cneow,  contr.  cneo  = OS.  lcnio,  kneo  = OFries. 
kniu,  kni,  kne=D.  Jcnie  = 'M.hG.kne,  hG.hie,  knei 
= OHG.  kniu,  chniu,  knio,  cneo,  chneo,  MHG.  G. 
knie  = Icel.  kne  = Sw.  knd  = Dan.  knw  = Goth. 
kniu  = L.  genu  (dim.  geniculum,  ML.  genuculvm, 
> It.  ginocchio  = OSp.  ginojo,  Sp.  hinojo  = Pg. 
giolhOfjoelho  = OF.  genouil,  F.  genou ) = Gr.  yovv 
= Skt .janu,  knee ; a common  Indo-Eur.  word.] 
1 . The  joint  between  the  two  principal  parts  of 
the  leg  of  man  or  the  hind  limb  of  lower  ani- 


knee 

mals;  the  articulation  of  the  thigh-bone  or  fe- 
mur with  the  tibia  or  fibula,  or  with  both.  See 
def.  2 (a)  and  knee-joint. 

Sche  felle  on  kneys  hym  agayne, 

And  of  hys  sorowe  sche  can  hym  frayne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  82.  ( Halliwell , s.  v.  fraine.) 
Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced,  . . . 
Pale  as  his  shirt ; his  knees  knocking  each  other. 

Shak. , Hamlet,  ii.  1,  8. 

2.  Some  other  joint  in  animals  other  than 
man,  likened  to  the  human  knee-joint  or  re- 
garded  as  its  representative,  (a)  The  carpal  articu- 
lation  or  wrist- joint  of  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  cow, 
etc.:  as,  the  horse  went  down  on  his  knees. 

The  horse’s  knees  are  cut  to  pieces.  He  came  down  in 
a hole,  it  seems,  and  pitched  Hex  over  his  head. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vii. 
(6)  The  tarsal  articulation  or  heel-joint  of  a bird ; the  suf- 
frago : as,  tibia?  feathered  down  to  the  knee.  ( c ) The  joint 
of  an  insect's  leg  connecting  the  femur  and  the  tibia.  In 
descriptions  the  word  is  often  used  to  indicate  the  apex  of 
the  femur,  sometimes  including  the  base  of  the  tibia:  as, 
black  or  yellow  knees. 

3.  Something  resembling  the  knee  in  shape. 

And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees  . . . 

Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  34. 
Specifically  — ( a ) In  ship-building,  a piece  of  timber  or  iron 
having  an  angular  bend  like  that  of  the  knee,  used  to  se- 
cure the  beams  of  a ship  to  her  sides  or  timbers.  The 
branches  of  the  knee  form  an  angle  of  greater  or  smaller 
extent,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces  which  it  is 
designed  to  unite.  Lodging-knees  are  knees  fixed  parallel 
to  the  deck.  Hanging-knees  are  knees  placed  vertically, 
generally  under  a deck-beam.  Diagonal  hanging-knees 
are  knees  which  cross  the  timbers  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion. Also  knee-piece.  See  cut  under  stern,  (b)  In  carp., 
a piece  of  wood  having  a natural  bend,  or  sawn  into  shape, 
and  fitted  into  an  angle,  (c)  In  arch.,  a part  of  the  back 
of  a hand-rail  of  a convex  form : the  reverse  of  a ramp, 
which  is  concave.  Gicilt.  ( d ) In  hot.,  a spur-like  process 
on  the  roots  of  the  bald  cypress,  Taxod'ium  distichum,  by 
which  a part  of  their  surface  is  kept  above  water. 

In  1874,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey  in  the  lowland  district  near  the  Missis- 
sippi, I had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  knees  of  the  swamp  cypress,  which  led  me  to 
the  supposition  that  these  peculiar  processes  from  the 
roots  served  in  some  manner  to  aerate  the  sap. 

N.  S.  Shaler,  Science,  XIII.  176. 

4f.  A genuflection ; reverence. 

Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv’d  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3,  68. 

Of  their  kissing  salutations  if  they  were  equall,  and  of 
the  knee  of  the  superiour  by  the  inferiour,  and  adoration 
of  the  chiefe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  375. 

Car line  knee,  a knee  placed  at  the  junction  of  a carline 
and  the  frame  of  a ship,  for  strength.— Housemaid’s 
knee.  See  housemaid .—  To  bow  the  knee,  to  do  rever- 
ence or  worship. 

I have  reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Horn.  xi.  4. 
To  offer  or  give  a knee,  to  act  as  second  or  bottle-holder, 
as  in  a prize-fight,  it  being  customary  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  such  a contest  to  rest  on  the  knee  of  his  second 
between  the  rounds. 

Cuff  . . . planted  his  blows  upon  his  adversary,  and 
floored  that  unlucky  champion  three  times  running.  At 
each  fall  there  was  a cheer ; and  everybody  was  anxious  to 
have  the  honor  of  offering  the  conqueror  a knee. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  v. 

Water  on  the  knee,  hydrarthrosis  or  dropsy  of  the 
knee-joint. 

★ 

knee  (ne),  v.  [<  ME.  *Tcneen , knewien , knowien , 
< AS.  cneowian  = OHG.  chniuwen,  knewen,  MHG. 
kniewen , knien , G.  knien,  kneel ; from  the  noun.] 
I.  intrans.  To  go  down  on  the  knees;  kneel. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Seththe  hi  knowede  and  seyde,  Hayl,  Gywene  [Jews’]  kyng. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  48. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  kneel  to. 

I could  as  well  be  brought 

To  knee  his  throne.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii  4,  217. 

2f.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

Fall  down,  and  knee 

The  way  into  his  mercy.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1,  5. 
3.  In  sliip-building , to  fit  with  a knee  or  knees, 
knee-bone  (ne'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  knebone .]  The 
bone  or  bones  of  the  knee ; the  kneecap, 
knee-boss  (ne'bos),  n.  A defense  for  the  knee, 
consisting  of  a simple  con- 
vex plate  or  cap  made  of 
boiled  leather  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  strapped  around 
the  log  at  the  knee-joint,  or 
secured  to  the  hose : a com- 
mon piece  of  armor  through- 
out the  middle  ages, 
knee-breeches  (ne ' brich  "- 
ez),  n.  pi.  Breeches  that 
reach  to  the  knee  or  just 
below  it ; especially,  a 

close-fitting  garment  COV-  Knee-boss.  (From  Viol- 
ering  the  thigh  and  the  du  M°- 
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lower  part  of  the  body,  worn  generally  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until 
about  1815.  See  Knickerbocker,  3. 
knee-brush  (ne'brusb),  n.  In  zobl. : (a)  The 
brush  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  knees  of  some  an- 
telopes. ( b ) The  mass  of  thick-set  hairs  on 
the  legs  of  bees,  by  means  of  which  they  carry 
pollen  from  one  plant  to  another  orto  their  hive, 
knee-cap  (ne'kap),  n.  1.  The  bone  capping 
the  protuberance  of  the  knee;  the  kneepan; 
the  patella.  See  cut  under  knee-joint.  [Com- 
monly written  kneecap  in  this  sense.] — 2.  Any 
covering  for  the  knee,  worn  as  a protection  from 
injury  either  to  the  joint  or  to  the  clothing  that 
covers  it. — 3.  Milit.,  same  as  genouillere. 
knee-cop  (ne'kop),  n.  Milit.,  same  as  genouil- 
lere. 

knee-cords  (ne'kordz),  n.  pi.  Knee-breeches 
made  of  corded  fabric,  as  corduroy;  corded 
breeches.  [Bare.] 

It  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a bar  of  his 
own,  in  a green  coat,  lcnee-cords,  and  tops. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xiv. 
knee-crooking  (ne'kruk'l'ing),  a.  Bending  the 
knee  as  in  reverence  ; humble ; servile. 

Many  a duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave  . . . 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master’s  ass, 

For  nought  but  provender.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1,  45. 

kneed  (ned),  a.  [<(  knee  4-  -ed2.]  1.  Having 


knee-roof 

limiting  extension  to  a right  line,  and  admitting  in  some 
positions  of  slight  rotatory  movement.  As  far  as  the  bones 
are  concerned,  the  knee-joint  is  one  of  the  most  open  and 
insecure  articulations  in  the  body ; but  it  is  very  strongly 
secured  by  its  ligaments  and  tendons.  These  are,  on  the 
surface  of  the  joint,  a general  capsular  investment,  par- 
ticularly thick  and  strong  behind,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  posterior  ligament  of  Winslow,  a structure  prevent- 
ing extension  beyond  a right  line ; the  patellar  ligament, 
that  in  which  the  kneepan  is  situated,  and  which  is  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  thigh, 
inserted  into  the  tibia;  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
partly  covering  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle;  and  two  external  lateral  ligaments,  passing  to 
the  head  of  the  fibula.  Inside  the  joint  are  a pair  of  cru- 
cial ligaments,  crossed  like  the  letter  X,  passing  from 
the  femoral  intercondylar  notch  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
The  nearly  flat  head  of  the  tibia  supports  a pair,  inner  and 
outer,  of  semilunar  interarticular  fibrocartilages.  These 
serve  to  deepen  the  depressions  which  receive  the  very 
convex  condyles  of  the  femur.  These  cartilages  are  inter- 
connected by  an  anterior  transverse  ligament,  and  united 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  by  two  coro- 
nary ligaments.  The  most  extensive  synovial  membrane 
of  the  body  is  found  in  the  knee-joint.  Its  processes, 
known  as  alar  and  mucous  ligaments,  are  not  ligaments  in 
a proper  sense.  There  are  several  separate  synovial  bursae 
about  the  joint ; it  contains  a quantity  of  fat  beneath  the 
patellar  ligament,  and  is  supplied  by  appropriate  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  (&)  Some  joint  likened 
to  or  mistaken  for  a knee : as,  (1)  the  carpal  ar- 
ticulation of  the  fore  leg  of  various  animals,  as 
the  horse ; (2)  the  tarsal  articulation  of  a bird’s 
foot;  the  heel. — 2.  In  much.,  same  as  toggle - 


. r,  — 0 joint. 

knees : used  chiefly  in  composition,  as  in  knock-  knee-jointed  (ne'join'ted),  a.  Same  as  kneed,  3. 
kneed.—  2.  Marked  with  or  by  the  knees;  bulg-  knee-kick  (ne'kik),  n.  Same  as  knee-jerk. 
mg  at  the  knees,  as  a pair  of  trousers.— 3.  In  kneel  (nel),  v.  i. : pret.  and  pp.  knelt  or  kneeled, 
anat.,  sool.,  and  hot.,  geniculate;  bent  at  an  an-  ppr.  kneeling.  [<  ME.  knelen , cneolen,  cneolien , 
glo,  and  protuberant  at  the  bending,  like  the  kneulen,  knewien,  < AS.  *cne6wlian  (cited  from 


knee;  having  a swollen  joint  in  a bent  axis. 
Also  knee-jointed.  See  cut  under  geniculate. 
knee-deep  (ne'dep),  «.  1.  Rising  to  the  knees : 
as,  the  snow  lay  knee-deep. 


a manuscript  and  not  verified,  but  supported 
also  by  the  verbal  n.  kny,  for  *cnylung,  glossed 
by  L.  accubitus)  (=  D.  lcnielen  = MLG.  knelen, 
Jcnilen,  LG.  knelen  = G.  dial,  lemelen,  also  (Swiss) 
kneulen,  kniilen  = Dan.  knaile),  kneel;  with  for- 
mative -l,  of  freq.  force,  < cnedw,  ME.  kne,  knee : 
see  knee,  n.,  and  cf.  knee,  r.]  To  go  down  on 
the  knees  or  a knee ; bend  the  legs  at  the  knees 
and  rest  for  a time  upon  them,  or  upon  one  of 
them,  as  in  supplication  or  homage. 

Cutberd  heo  ladde  In  to  halle 
And  he  a kne  gan  falle : 

He  sette  him  a knewelyng, 

And  grette  wel  the  gode  kyng. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  781. 
Be  curtayse  to  God,  and  knele  doun 
On  bothe  knees  with  grete  deuocioun, 

To  mon  thou  shalle  knele  opon  the  ton  [one]. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar’s  hallow’d  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  29. 
A red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a lady  in  his  shield. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 
kneeler  (ne'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  kneels,  or  wor- 
ships by  kneeling. 

Melissa  knelt ; but  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  affluent  orator. 

“It  was  not  thus,  O Princess,  in  old  days;  . . . 

I loved  you  like  this  kneeler .” 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
2.  In  the  early  church,  one  of  a class  of  peni- 
tents who  were  permitted  to  occupy  a kneel- 
ing position  between  the  ambo  and  the  door  of 
the  church.  They  received  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  kneel  even  at  times  when  prayer  was 
made  by  the  faithful  standing.  See  penitent. 
kneent,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  knee . 
★kneepan  (ne'pan),  n.  The  kneecap  or  patella, 
knee-piece  (ne'pes),  w.  1.  Same  as  knee-rafter. 
— 2.  An  angular  piece  of  timber  used  in  a roof 
to  strengthen  a joint  where  two  timbers  meet. 
— 3.  Milit.,  any  defensive  appliance  used  to 
cover  the  knee;  especially,  in  medieval  armor, 
the  genouillere.  See  cut  under  genouillere. — 
4.  In  ship-building,  same  as  knee,  3 (a). 
knee-pine  (ne'pin),  n.  A dwarf  variety  of  the 
European  mountain  pine,  Finns  montana  ( P . 

i.  Right  knee-joint  laid  open  from  the -l.  PlimiUo  of  Haenke). 
front,  to  show  the  internal  ligaments:  a,  i - i * •?  /» 

■ ' '•  - knee-plate  (ne'plat),  n.  1.  A defensive  ap- 

pliance  for  the  tilt  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  consisting  of  a broad  steel 
plate  shaped  to  cover  the  thigh  and  to  project 
on  each  side.  Its  chief  object  was  to  protect 
the  left  leg  from  friction  against  the  barrier. — 
2.  A similar  defense  shown  in  pictures  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  worn  over  the  right  leg. 
knee-rafter  (ne'raFtfer),  n.  A rafter  the  lower 
end  or  foot  of  which  is  crooked  downward,  so 
that  it  may  rest  more  firmly  on  the  wall.  Also 
called  crook-rafter  and  knee-piece. 


Tile  ground  in  fourteen  days  is  dry,  and  grass  knee-deep 
within  a month.  Milton,  Hist.  Moscovia. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees:  as,  wading  knee-deep  in 
water  or  mire. 

In  winter  weather  unconcern’d  he  goes. 

Almost  knee-deep  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Dryden. 

knee-guard  (ne'gard),  n.  Milit.,  same  as  ge- 
nouillere. 

knee-gnsset  (ne'gus"et),  n.  In  armor.  See 

gusset. 

knee-high  (ne'lil),,  a.  As  high  as  the  knee : as, 
water  knee-high — Knee-high  to  a grasshopper,  of 

very  short  stature.  [Jocose,  U.  S.] 
kneeholly  (ne'holi),  n.  [Also  kneeliolm  (cf. 
holm'2,  holly1) ; < ME.  *kneholen,  cneliole,  < AS. 
cneoholen,  cnedwholen,  kneeholly,  < cned,  cnedw, 
knee,  + holen,  holly:  see  hollen,  holly1,  holm'2.'] 
A plant,  Ruscus  aculeatus;  butcher’s-broom. 
kneeholm  (ne'holm  or  ne'kom),  n.  Same  as 
kneeholly. 

kneehuiver  (ne'hul"ver),  n.  Kneeholly.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

knee-iron  (ne'i//ern),  n.  An  L-skaped  angle- 
iron,  used  to  strengthen  a joint  formed  by  two 
timbers  in  a frame. 

knee-jerk  (ne'jerk),  n.  A sudden  jerking  of  the 
knee,  caused  by  a contraction  of  the  quadriceps 
femoris,  evoked  by  a blow  on  the  patellar  ten- 
don or  in  any  way  that  gives  the  quadriceps  a 
sudden  tug.  Also  called  patellar  tendon  reflex 
and  knee-kick. 

All  the  methods  by 
which  the  knee  jerk 
may  be  obtained  are 
merely  different  ways 
of  giving  the  quadrh 
ceps  muscle  a twitch 
by  bringing  a sudden 
strain  upon  its  tendon. 

Arner.  Jour.  Pst/chol., 

[I.  7. 

knee-joint  (ne'- 

joint),  n.  1.  (a) 

The  joint  at  the 
knee ; the  joint 
between  the  thigh 
and  the  lower  leg ; 
the  articulation 
of  the  femur  with 
either  or  both  of 
the  bones  of  the 
leg,  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  in  man  the 
knee-joint  is  formed 
by  the  articulation  of 
the  large  external  and 


Human  Knee-joint. 


cartilaginous  surface  of  lower  extremity 
of  the  femur,  with  its  two  condyles ; b, 
anterior  crucial  ligament ; c,  posterior 
do.;  d , internal  semilunar  cartilage ; e, 
external  cartilage ; f,  part  of  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella  turned  down  ; g,  sy- 
novial bursa  laid  open  beneath  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella.  2.  Longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  left  knee-joint : a,  cancellous 
structure  of  lower  part  of  femur ; b,  ten- 
don of  extensor  muscles  of  leg ; c,  patel- 
la; d,  ligament  of  the  patella ; e,  cancel- 
lous structure  of  head  of  tibia  ; /,  ante- 
rior crucial  ligament;  g,  posterior  liga- 
ment; h,  mass  of  fat  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  below  the  patella;  i, 
bursa. 


internal  condyles  of 
the  femur  with  the 

broad  flattened  top  of  the  tibia  (the  fibula  being  excluded), 
covered  in  front  by  the  kneepan  or  patella,  a large  sesa- 
moid bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is 
a ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  permitting  complete  flexion,  knee-roof  (ne'rof),  n. 


Knee-rafter,  or  crook-rafter,  is  the  principal  truss  of  a 
house.  Oxford  Glossary. 

Same  as  curb-roof. 


kneestead 
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knife-edge 


kneestead  (ne'sted),  n.  The  place  of  the  knee. 
[Proy.  Eng.] 

Hos’d  to  the  kneestead. 

Greene , Verses  against  the  Gentlewomen  of  Sicilia, 
knee-stop  (ne'stop),  n.  In  the  reed-organ  and 
harmonium,  a lever  operated  by  the  perform- 
er’s knee,  for  regulating  the  wind-supply,  for 
opening  or  shutting  the  box  in  which  the  reeds 
are  placed,  or  for  temporarily  drawing  all  the 
stops,  so  as  to  produce  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo effects.  Also  called  knee-swell. 
knee-strap  (ne'strap),  n.  In  a railroad-car,  a 
wrought-iron  facing  to  a knee-timber,  connect- 
ing the  end-sill  and  the  stirrup  or  drawbar  car- 
ry-iron. Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
kneestring  (ne'string),  n.  A hamstring.  Ad- 
dison. 

knee-swell  (ne'swel),  n.  Same  as  knee-stop. 
knee-timber  (ne'tinPber),  n.  1.  Timber  or  a 
timber  of  a bent  or  angular  shape,  suitable  for 
making  a knee  in  ship-building,  etc.  See  knee, 
3(a). 

Such  [envious]  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 
nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great 
Politiques  of,  like  to  knee-timber , that  is  good  for  ships 
that  are  ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses 
that  shall  stand  firm.  Bacon,  Goodness. 

2.  In  a railroad-car,  a deep  platform-sill,  cut 
away  to  embrace  the  end-sill.  Car-Builder’s 
Diet. 

knee-tribute  (ne'trib//ut),  n.  Tribute  paid  by 
kneeling. 

Receive  from  us 

Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  782. 

knee-worship  (ne'wer,,ship),  n.  Worship  paid 
by  kneeling. 

knell  (nel),  v.  [<  ME.  lcnellen,  knillen,  knyllen, 
knullen,  < AS.  cnyllan  (ONorth.  also  cnyllsan), 
knock  (on  a door),  prob.  also  strike  a bell:  a 
weak  verb;  cf.  MHG.  *knellen  (in  comp,  er-knel- 
len)( a strong  verb,  pret  .*knal,  pp  *geknollen),  G. 
knellen , clap,  make  a loud  noise,  = Ioel.  knylla, 
beat  with  a blunt  weapon ; cf . D.  knellen , pinch, 
squeeze,  oppress;  parallel  with  another  series  of 
weak  verbs,  with  a more  sonorous  vowel,  ME. 
knollen  (for  *knallen,  E.  knoll)  = D.  knallen  = G. 
knallen  = Dan.  kualde  = Sw.  knalla,  clap,  re- 
sound, give  a loud  report  (cf.  Ioel.  gnella  (pret. 
gnall),  scream,  gndllra,  howl,  bark) ; words  of 
imitative  origin,  or  subject  to  imitative  varia- 
tion, and  to  be  compared  with  the  other  imita- 
tive series  knack,  knap 1,  knock,  etc.,  the  forms 
with  final  l being  more  suited  to  express  a pro- 
longed resounding  noise,  and  in  mod.  E.  con- 
fined to  the  slow,  resounding  peal  of  a heavy 
bell.]  I,  trails.  If.  To  strike;  knock. 

Ther  hy  were  knulled  y the  putfalle. 

This  eorles  ant  barouns. 

Political  Soups  (ed.  Wright),  p.  193. 
2f . To  toll,  as  a bell ; ring  for  or  at  a funeral ; 
knoll. 

His  Brederne  and  Susters  shall  come  to  their  Gilde-Halle 
togedre,  when  the  more  Belle  at  Powles  chirch  is  knelled. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  189. 

3.  To  summon  by  or  as  if  by  a knell.  [Poet- 
ical.] 

“Each  matin  bell,”  the  baron  saith, 

“ Knells  us  back  to  a world  of  death.” 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

That  iron  tongue  in  the  tower  of  yonder  old  cathedral 
. . . has  chimed  monarchs  to  their  thrones,  and  Icnelled 
them  to  their  tombs.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  252. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sound,  as  a bell,  especially 
as  a funeral  bell. 

Not  worth  a blessing,  nor  a bell  to  knell  for  thee. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
At  every  tate  o’  Annie’s  horse’  mane 
There  hang  a silver  bell ; 

And  there  came  a wind  out  frae  the  south, 
Which  made  them  a’  to  knell. 

Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  136). 
Hence — 2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  a warning 
of  coming  evil.  [Rare.] 

Hawks  are  whistling ; horns  are  knelling. 

Scott,  Hunting  Song  (1808). 
knell  (nel),  n.  [<  ME.  knel,  kind;  < AS.  cnyll  = 
D.  knot  = G.  knall  = Dan.  knald  = Sw.  knall,  a 
loud  noise;  from  the  verb.]  The  sound  caused 
by  striking  a bell ; especially,  the  sound  of  a 
bell  rung  with  solemn  slowness  at  or  for  a fu- 
neral; a passing-bell. 

The  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ; for  it  is  a knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1,  63. 
Before  thou  diest,  each  minute  shall  prepare  it, 

And  ring  so  many  knells  to  sad  afflictions. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  iii.  2. 
knelt  (nelt).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
kneel. 


knenet,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  knee. 
knetxt,  knettet.  Obsolete  preterits  of  knit. 
Chaucer. 

knet-  (net),  n.  A variant  of  knot2.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
[Norfolk,  Eng.] 

knettles  (net'lz),  n.  pi.  See  knittle,  2 ( h ). 
knevel,  v.  t.  See  nevel. 
knew  (nu).  Preterit  of  know1. 
knib  (nib),  n.  and  v.  Another  spelling  of  nib. 
kllibber  (nib'er),  n.  A young  deer  when  the 
antlers  first  sprout ; a pricker.  Halliwell. 
kniekt  (nilc),  v.  t.  [A  var.  (=  D.  knikken  = 
MLG.  knicken,  LG.  knikken,  knock  or  break, 
crack  slightly)  of  knack,  as  click1  of  clack,  etc.] 
To  knack  or  knock  slightly ; knap ; crack. 

May  Margaret  sits  in  the  queen’s  bouir, 

Knicking  her  fingers  ane  by  ane. 

The  Laird  o'  Logie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  110). 

knieker  (nik'er),  n.  [<  D.  knikker,  marble,  < 
knikken,  knick:  see  knick,  v.]  A small  ball  of 
baked  clay  used  by  boys  as  a marble;  especial- 
ly, such  a ball  placed  bet  ween  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  propelled  by  a jerk  of  the  thumb 
so  as  if  possible  to  strike  another. 
Knickerbocker  (nik'er-bok-er),  n.  and  a.  [With 
ref.  to  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  pretended 
author  of  Washington  Irving’s  ‘ 1 History  of  New 
York,”  taken  as  the  typical  representative  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York,  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  name  has  come  to  be  applied 
to  anything  regarded  as  characteristic  of  Dutch 
New  York.]  I.  n.  1.  A descendant  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  Netherlands. 

When  I find  New  Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding 
themselves  upon  being  “genuine  Knickerbockers,"  1 please 
myself  with  the  persuasion  that  I have  struck  the  right 
chord.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  Author’s  Apology. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A stout  fabric  of  wool  and  linen 
having  a rough  or  knotted  surface,  used  for 
women’s  dresses. — 3.  [ l . c.]  pi.  Loosely  fitting 
knee-breeches  resembling  those  represented  as 
worn  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
by  extension,  the  whole  dress  of  the  lower  limbs 
of  which  those  knee-breeches  form  part,  includ- 
ing the  long  stocking  worn  with  them;  also, 
the  whole  costume.  Knickerbockers  are  worn 
by  young  boys,  and  also  by  sportsmen,  by  bi- 
cyclers, and  sometimes  by  travelers. 

Knickerbockers,  surely  the  prettiest  boy’s  dress  that  has 
appeared  these  hundred  years. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  viii. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  in  New 
York,  or  their  descendants, 
knickknack  (nik'nak),  n.  [Also  spelled  nick- 
nack;  a varied  redupl.  of  knack:  see  knack,  n., 
4.]  1 . A pleasing  trifle ; something  more  orna- 
mental than  useful ; a trinket ; a toy ; a kick- 
shaw; an  unsubstantial  dainty : a word  of  very 
indefinite  application,  nearly  always  used  in 
the  plural. 

He  found  me  supporting  my  outward  tabernacle,  that 
was  fatigued,  starved,  and  distempered,  with  some  knick- 
knacks  (deliciis)  at  the  confectioners. 

iV.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  377. 

2f.  A small  trick ; a deceitful  practice. 

But  if  ye  use  these  knick-knacks, 

This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and  true. 
You’ll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

knickknackatory  (nik'nak-a-to-ri),  n.  [Irreg. 
< knickknack  4-  -atory.]  A collection  of  knick- 
knacks,  such  as  toys  or  curiosities.  [Humor- 
ous and  rare.] 

He  was  single  and  his  house  a sort  of  knickknackatory. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  252. 

For  my  part,  I keep  a knickknackatory  or  toy-shop. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  15. 

knickknacker  (nik'nak-er),  n.  A trifter. 

Other  kind  of  knick-knackers  there  are. 

Breton,  Strange  News,  p.  6. 

knickknackery  (nik'nak-er-i),  n.  [<  knick- 
knack + -ery.]  The  class  of  things  called 
knickknaeks ; pretty  or  curious  trifles  collec- 
tively. 

The  good  taste  of  the  candelabras  and  other  knick-knack- 
ery. Mark  Lemon,  Golden  Fetters,  II.  27. 

knicky-knackers  (nik/i-nak//erz),  n.pl.  Clap- 
pers or  bones.  See  bone l,  6 (c),  and  knacker i. 
[Colloq.] 

knidet,  v.  t.  A variant  spelling  of  guide. 
knife  (nlf),  nr,  pi.  knives  (nivz).  [<  ME.  knif 
*knyf  (pi.  knives , knyves ),  < AS.  cnif  (found  but 
once,  in  a gloss ; the  usual  word  for  ‘ knife ? was 
seax)  = D.  knijf  = MLG.  knif,  LG.  knif  (>  G. 
kneif ; also  F.canif)  = Teel,  knifr  = Dan.  kniv  = 
Sw.  knif,  a knife ; cf , MLG.  knip,  a knife ; MHG. 


gnippe , genippe,  a kind  of  knife,  dagger.  Re- 
ferred by  Skeat  to  root  of  knip , now  nip:  see 
nip.~\  1.  A cutting-instrument  consisting  of  a 
comparatively  short  blade  and  a handle,  adapt- 
ed for  easy  use  with  the  hand.  Knives  are  made 
in  a great  variety  of  shapes,  often  with  several  blades 
which  fold  into  the  handle,  and  for  many  uses : as.  a clasp- 
knife,  penknife,  pock.et-knife,\)Tea.d-kn{fe,  fruit-Arm/e,  graft- 
ing -knife,  oyster -knife,  splitting-fol^/tf.  Many  forms  ot 
knives  are  described  under  their  special  names  in  the  pres- 
ent work.  See  also  phrases  below. 

In  Sir  John  Fastolfe’s  “ Bottre,”  1455,  are  “ij.  kerving 
knyves;  iij.  kneyves  in  a schethe,  the  haftys  of  every  Livo- 
ryj  withe  naylys  gilt ; . . . j.  trencher- knyfe." 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120,  note. 

A paltry  ring, 

That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler’s  poetry 
Upon  a knife,  “ Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.” 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1,  15a 

With  their  Knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut 
the  meate  out  of  the  dish.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  106. 

2.  In  a wider  sense,  any  small  cutting-tool,  or 
any  part  of  a tool  or  machine  having  a sharp 
edge  for  cutting  or  scraping:  as,  the  knives  of 
a mowing-machine,  printing-press,  meat-chop- 
per,  straw-cutter,  etc. — 3f.  A sword  or  cutlas; 
a long  cutting- weapon. 

Lo ! there  the  wortliie  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  36. 
A pair  of  knlvest,  a set  of  two  knives. 

I pray,  when  you  write  next,  to  send  me  . . . half  a 
dozen  pair  of  knives.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  14. 

Boarding-knife,  a sharp  two-edged  instrument,  used 
principally  for  cutting  the  toggle-hole  in  the  blubber  of  a 
whale,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  strap  to  the  cut- 
ting-tackle, so  as  to  hoist  up  the  blanket-piece. — Boat- 
knife,  a knife  carried  in  a whale-boat  for  cutting  a foul 
line.  Two  such  knives  are  carried  in  each  boat  when 
rigged,  at  the  head  and  stern  respectively. — Dessert- 
knife,  a small  knife  for  table  use,  generally  of  silver  or 
silver  gilt,  or  plated  with  silver  or  nickel,  so  as  not  to  stain 
with  the  juice  of  fruit.—  Hacking-out  knife,  a knife 
used  by  glaziers  to  cut  out  the  old  putty  from  the  rebates 
of  a sash  when  new  glass  is  to  be  put  in.  "Also  called 
hacking-out  too?.— Half-moon  knife.  See  half -moon.— 
Parallel  knife,  two  knife-blades  set  in  one  handle  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  the  distance 
between  them  being  regulated 
by  screws : used  to  prepare  thin 
sections  of  some  substance  for 
Parallel  Knife.  examination  in  the  microscope. 

Also  called  double  knife. — 
Round  knife,  (a)  An  annular  disk  with  the  edge  turned, 
used  by  curriers  for  scraping  skins.  (6)  A saddlers’  cut- 
ting-tool with  a sharp  convex  edge.— Saddlers’  knife, 
a half-round  or  semicircular  knife  used  in  saddlery. — 
Short-hair  knife,  in  leather -manuf.,  a sharp  knife  for 
taking  off  the  short  hairs  from  hides.— Slide-knife,  in 
bookbinding,  a flat  knife  with  a chisel-shaped  cutting-face, 
used  to  pare  the  edges  or  thick  parts  of  leather.— Table- 
knife,  a knife  for  cutting  meat  and  other  food  for  indi- 
vidual use  at  table ; especially,  the  largest  knife  used  in 
this  way.  Compare  dessert-knife.—  Tuning-knife.  Same 
as  reed-knife. — Valentin’s  knife.  Same  as  parallel  knife. 
— War  to  the  knife,  a war  carried  on  relentlessly;  mor- 
tal combat.  (See  also  bowie-knife,  plow-knife,  reed-knife.) 
knife  (nif),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  knifed,  ppr. 
knifing,  knife,  ».]  1.  To  stab  or  kill  with  a 

knife.  Hence — 2.  To  endeavor  to  defeat  in  a 
secret  or  underhand  way  in  an  election,  as  a 
candidate  of  one’s  own  party.  [Political  slang, 
b.] 

knife-bar  (nif'bar),  n.  In  a mowing-machine 
or  reaper,  same  as  cutter-bar  ( b ). 
knife-basket  (nlf'bas,/ket),  n.  A basket  used 
for  holding  knives;  especially,  a part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  dining-room  or  service-room 
used  to  hold  table-knives, 
knife-bayonet  (nIf'ba//o-net),  n.  See  bayonet. 
knife-blade  (nlf'blad),  n.  [=  Ioel.  kmfs-bladh 
= Dan.  Icnivsblad  = Sw.  knifs  Mad.']  The  cut- 
ting part  of  a knife. 

knife-board  (nif'bord),  ra.  1.  A board  on  which 
knives  are  cleaned  and  polished. 

Haggles  rose  from  the  knife-board  to  the  foot-board  of 
the  carriage ; from  the  foot-board  to  the  butler’s  pantry. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxvii. 

2.  A central  double  seat  running  along  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  from  front  to  rear.  [Eng.] 

Here  comes  the  Paddington  omnibus.  . . . You  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  knifeboard  has  not  yet  been  in- 
evented.  ir.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  55. 

knife-box  (nif'boks),  n.  A box  used  for  hold- 
ing knives. 

knife-boy  (nif'boi),  n.  A boy  employed  to 
clean  knives  and  do  other  scullion’s  work. 

How  the  knife-boy  was  caught  stealing  a cold  shoulder 
of  mutton.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  vi. 

knife-dagger  (mf'dag^er),  n,  A name  given 
to  an  ancient  weapon  with  a long  and  heavy 
blade  having  one  edge  and  a blunt  back, 
knife-edge  (nlf'ej),  n.  The  wedge-like  piece  of 
steel  which  serves  as  the  axis  on  the  fine  edge 
of  which  a scale-beam,  a 2>endulum,  or  any- 
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thing  required  to  oscillate  with  the  least  pos- 
sible friction  rests  and  turns.  See  balance. 
knife-edged  (nlf'ejd),  a.  Edged  like  a knife; 
tapering  to  a thin  edge:  specifically  applied  in 
entomology  to  a compressed  abdomen  when  it 
presents  a sharp  edge  on  the  ventral  surface, 
as  in  certain  Cynipidce. 
knife-file  (nif'm),  n.  Seefilei. 
knife-grass  (nif'gras),  n.  The  name  of  West 
Indian  sedge-like  plants  of  the  genus  Scleria 
with  cutting  leaves.  See  razor-grass. 
knife-grinder  (nif'grin'der),  ?i.  1.  One  whose 

business  it  is  to  grind  or  sharpen  knives;  es- 
pecially, one  who  goes  about  seeking  for  em- 
ployment in  sharpening  cutting-instruments : 
in  the  United  States  more  commonly  called  a 
scissors-grinder. 

Needy  knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Canning,  Friend  of  Humanity  and  Knife-Grinder. 

2.  A grindstone,  emery-wheel,  or  other  ma- 
chine for  grinding  knives. — 3.  The  night-jar : 
same  as  grinder,  3—  Planer  knife-grinder,  a name 
applied  to  a number  of  machines  for  sharpening  the 
knife-blades  of  paper-cutters,  wood-planers,  etc. 
knife-guard  (nif'gard),  n.  A small  metal  arm 
pivoted  in  the  shank  of  a carving-fork,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  hand  if  the  knife  slips, 
knife-handle  (nlf'han'dl),  n.  1.  The  handle 
of  a knife. — 2.  A mollusk,  the  razor-shell,  So- 
len  ensis.  [Massachusetts.]  . 

knife-hookt  (nlf'huk),  n.  A sickle. 

In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle, 

He  held  a knife-hook.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  38. 

knife-lanyard  (nifTan//yard),  n.  See  lanyard, 
1 (b). 

knife-money  (mf'mun//i),  n.  A bronze  cur- 


Knife-money,  two  thirds  original  size. 


rency  in  the  form  of  knives,  anciently  used  in 
China. 

knife-rest  (nlf'rest),  n.  1.  A small  meta-l  bar 
between  two  supports,  or  some  similar  contri- 
vance, on  which  the  blade  of  a carving-knife 
and  the  steel  part  of  a carving-fork  may  be 
rested  after  use  at  the  table,  so  that  they  may 
not  soil  the  table-cloth . — 2.  A bench  f or  holding 
cutlery  to  a grindstone,  or  for  supporting  the 
knives  of  a harvester  while  being  sharpened, 
knife-sharpener  (nif,sharp//ner),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  sharpens  a knife ; specifically, 
an  instrument  for  sharpening  table-knives  by 
drawing  the  blade  between  two  steel  edges, 
knile-tool  (nif'tol),  n.  1.  A lmife-shaped 
graver. — 2.  In  seal-engraving,  a very  small,  thin 
disk  used  to  cut  fine  lines  in  ribbon-  or  mono- 
gram-work. 

knife-tray  (nif 'tra),  n.  A receptacle  for  table- 
-knives. Compare  knife-basket,  knife-box. 
knight  (nit),  n.  [<  ME.  knight,  knyght,  knigt, 
knygt,  kniht,  cniht,  < AS.  cniht,  cnylit,  rarely 
cneoht,  a boy,  youth,  attendant,  servant,  = 
OPries.  kniueht,  knecht  = D.  kncclit,  a servant, 
= MU},  knecht,  LG.  knecht,  knekt  - OHG.  cneht, 
Icneht,  chnelit,  gneht,  MHG.  Icncht,  knecht,  a boy, 
youth,  attendant,  knight,  G.  knecht,  a servant, 
= Dan.  knegt,  man-servant,  knave  (at  cards),  = 
Sw.  knekt,  a soldier,  a knave  (at  cards)  (Scand. 
forms  prob.  < D.  or  G. ) ; perhaps  orig.  *cynilit, 
with  orig.  adj.  suffix  -iht,  < cyn,  kin,  race,  tribe; 
or,  like  knave  of  same  orig.  meaning,  from  the 
same  Teut.  root  lean,  appearing  in  jfcera2  andfcwjl, 
etc.]  If.  A boy;  a youth;  a young  man. 

Hit  bifel  that  Lazar  the  kni.jt  in  grete  siknesse  lay. 

Leben  J esu  (ed.  Horstmann),  1.  678. 
2f.  An  attendant  or  servant ; especially,  a mili- 
tary attendant ; a man-at-arms ; a soldier. 

Thanne  knightis  of  the  justise  token  Jhesus  in  the  moot 
halle  and  gaderiden  to  him  all  the  company  of  knyghtes. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvii.  27. 

She  as  her  attendant  hath 
A lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king,  . . . 

And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1,  25. 
Specifically — 3.  In  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages,  a person  of  noble  birth  trained  to  arms 
and  chivalry,  first  as  page  and  afterward  as 
squire  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  some  earl,  baron, 
or  other  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  follow  to 
war  on  horseback.  Knights  were  of  two  grades : 
knight s bachelors  (or  simple  knights ),  received  into  the 
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order  with  much  ceremony  and  solemnity,  in  which  the 
church  had  a large  share;  and  knights  bannerets , who 
were  generally  created  on  the  field  by  their  superior  on 
account  of  some  valorous  action,  and  were  entitled  to  dis- 
play a square  banner,  and  to  hold  higher  commands, 
while  the  former  could  use  only  the  pennon.  In  Eng- 
land, under  the  feudal  system,  a prerequisite  was  the 
ownership  of  a certain  amount  of  land  (called  a knight’s 
fee),  held  of  the  king  or  of  an  earl  or  baron  on  a tenure 
which  bound  the  holder  to  definite  military  service  and 
other  obligations.  Although  this  form  of  tenure  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  military  service 
was  early  commuted  for  a money  payment,  and  the  holder 
of  a knight’s  fee  was  no  longer  necessarily  a knight.  Dur- 
ing the  age  of  chivalry  following  the  crusades,  knights  were 
bound  by  the  highest  obligations  to  chivalrous  conduct, 
and  were  supposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, especially  of  women.  See  order  of  knighthood,  under 
knighthood. 

A Knight  tlier  was,  and  that  a worthy  man, 

That  from  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  ryden  out,  he  lovede  chyvalrye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  43. 
These  two  child  eren  kepte  the  Citee  right  wele,  but 
knyghtes  were  thei  noon,  for  thei  were  to  yonge  of  age. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  238. 

For  that  dangerous  fight 

The  great  Armenian  King  made  noble  Bevis  Knight. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  328. 
“God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful,” 

Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubbd  him  knight. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
[Hence,  with  reference  to  the  particular  designations  of 
medieval  knights,  humorous  expressions  like  knight  of  the 
cleaver  (that  is,  a butcher),  knight  of  the  pestle  (aii  apothe- 
cary), knight  of  the  road  (a  highwayman),  knight  of  the 
shears  (a  tailor),  etc.  ] 

4.  In  Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  a man 
npon  whom  a certain  honorary  dignity  has 
been  conferred  by  a sovereign  as  a reward  of 
personal  merit  of  some  kind,  without  reference 
to  birth  or  possessions,  and  in  no  way  involv- 
ing military  service,  which  disappeared  as  a 
feature  of  knighthood  with  the  other  institu- 
tions of  chivalry.  In  the  British  empire  knighthood 
confers  no  privilege  other  than  the  social  one  of  prece- 
dence next  after  baronets.  Knights  have  the  right  to  the 
title  Sir  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name,  as  Sir  William 
Wallace ; but  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  title  is  trans- 
missible to  heirs,  as  in  the  case  of  baronets  (who  as  such 
are  not  knights,  although  they  also  have  the  title  Sir). 
The  wife  of  a knight  has  the  legal  designation  of  Dame, 
for  which  Lady  is  customarily  substituted.  Knights  may 
still,  as  in  medieval  times,  hold  their  rank  either  simply 
as  individuals  or  as  members  of  an  order.  (See  order  of 
knighthood , under  knighthood.)  Those  of  the  latter  class 
are  now  created  only  by  royal  letters  patent ; those  of  the 
former  (knights  bachelors)  may  be  so  created,  but  are  of- 
ten personally  dubbed  by  the  sovereign  with  the  accolade. 
This  ceremony  of  the  accolade  was  formerly  essential  to 
the  creation  of  all  knights,  whether  by  sovereign  or  feu- 
dal superior,  and  was  commonly  attended  by  elaborate  ob- 
servances. 

And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham’s  delight, 
Slides  to  a scrivener  or  a city  knight. 

Pope,  lmit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  178. 

5.  A champion;  a warrior;  especially,  a cham- 
pion devoted  to  the  service  of  another;  a de- 
fender. 

Pardon,  Goddess  of  the  night, 

Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  3 (song). 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I be  your  knight. 

This  will  I do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

6.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess,  hav- 
ing usually  the  figure  of  a horse’s  head,  its  move 
is  a peculiar  one— from  the  square  it  occupies  to  the  op- 
posite corner  of  any  rectangle  of  two  squares  by  three ; 
and  in  so  moving  its  course  is  not  obstructed  by  any  inter- 
vening or  surrounding  pieces.  The  number  of  squares  it 
commands  varies  from  eight  when  at  least  two  squares 
separate  it  from  any  side  of  the  board  to  two  when  it 
stands  in  a corner. 

Strange  game  of  chess ! A King 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against  a Queen.  . . . 
Ay;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courtenay  seems 
Too  princely  for  a pawn.  Call  him  a Knight, 

That  with  an  ass’s,  not  a horse’s  head, 

Skips  every  way.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  3. 

7f.  In  card-playing , the  knave  or  jack. 

Abbreviated  knt.,  or  in  combination  K.  (as 
K.  G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter;  K.  C.  B.,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath). 

Knight  bachelor,  a knight  of  the  lowest  order ; now,  in 
Great  Britain,  one  who  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  without  being  made  a member  of  any  titular 
order,  such  as  that  of  the  Bath  or  the  Thistle.— Knight 
hanneret.  See  banneret 2, 1. — Knight  errant,  an  errant 
or  wandering  knight ; a knight  who  traveled  in  search  of 
adventures,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  military  skill, 
prowess,  and  generosity. 

I have  discover’d,  not  a stone’s  cast  off, 

An  ancient  castle,  held  by  the  old  knight 
Of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Bell, 

Who  gives  to  all  knights-errent  entertain. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  6. 
Like  a bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper’s  Hill. 
To  follow  Fame  Knights- Errant  make  Profession. 

Congreve , Epil.  to  Southern’s  Oroonoko. 
Knight  marshal,  formerly,  an  officer  in  the  household  of 
the  British  sovereign,  having  cognizance  of  transgressions 
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within  the  royal  household  and  verge,  and  of  contracts 
made  there  when  a member  of  the  household  was  one  of 
the  parties.  Also  called  marshal  of  the  king’s  (or  queen's) 
household.— Knight  Of  the  postt.  (a)  An  offender  who 
has  been  “dubbed”  at  the  whipping-post  or  pillory. 
Hence— (b)  A hireling  witness;  one  who  gained  his  liv- 
ing by  giving  false  evidence ; a false  bail ; a sharper  in 
general. 

A knight  of  the  post,  quoth  he,  for  so  I am  tearmed;  a 
fellow  that  will  sweare  you  anything  for  twelve-pence. 

Nashe , Pierce  Penilesse. 

On  this  account,  all  those  whose  fortune ’s  crost. 

And  want  estates,  may  turn  knights  of  the  post. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  258.  ( Halliwell .) 
In  Anne’s  time  “ Knights  of  the  Post  are  to  be  had  in  the 
Temple  Walks  from  Morning  till  Night,  for  two  Pots  of 
Belch,  and  a Sixpenny  slice  of  Boil’d  beef.” 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  142. 
Knight  of  the  road,  a footpad ; a highwayman. — 
Knight  Of  the  shears,  a tailor:  probably  a pun  on  lenight 
of  the  shire. — Knight  Of  the  shire,  the  representative  in 
Parliament  of  a county  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  the 
representatives  of  such  cities  and  towns  as  are  counties 
of  themselves.  [Eng.]— Knight  of  the  square  flag. 
See  banneret 2,  1.— Knight’s  fee,  the  amount  of  land, 
varying  from  about  two  to  about  six  hides,  or  twenty  li- 
brates,  with  which  a knight  was  invested  on  his  creation, 
and  which  he  held  on  condition  of  rendering  homage, 
fealty,  and  forty  days  of  military  service  each  year;  the 
holding  sufficient  to  support  a knight.— Knights  of 
Christian  Charity,  an  order  founded  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  (1589-1610),  the  members  of  which  were  devoted 
to  the  care  of  invalid  soldiers.—  Knights  of  Constan- 
tine. See  order.—  Knights  of  Labor,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  members  of  an  association  more  fully  styled  the 
“Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,”  founded  in  the 
United  States  in  1869  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  working  people  and  the  promotion  of  industrial  and 
social  education  among  the  masses.  It  is  a secret  society, 
has  a ritual,  has  numerous  branches  called  “local  assem- 
blies,” and  is  intended  to  include  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  styled 
“General  Master  Workman.” — Knights  Of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  See  order.—  Knights  of  Rhodes.  See 
Hospitaler.  — Knights  of  St.  Bridget.  See  order.— 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See  Hospitaler. — 
Knights  Of  the  Band,  an  order  founded  by  Alfonso  XI.. 
king  of  Castile,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  service  against 
the  Moors.— Knights  of  the  Bath.  See  bcdh.\  .—Knights 
Of  the  Chamber,  formerly,  such  knights  bachelors  as  were 
made  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  king’s  chamber,  and  not  in 
the  field,  as  in  time  of  war. — Knights  of  the  Chase. 
Same  as  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Hubert  of  Wiirtem- 
burg  (which  see,  under  order). — Knights  of  the  Cordon 
Jaune.  See  order.— Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  in 
U.  S.  hist.,  a name  assumed  by  an  organization  formed 
in  the  Northern  States  by  sympathizers  with  the  South 
during  the  civil  war.—  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
a military  order  established  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in 
1099  to  guard  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.—  Knights  Of  the 
Order  of  Christ.  See  order. — Knights  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Crispin,  a trades-union  association  of  shoemakers. — 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  See  table.—  Knights 
Templar,  (a)  See  Templarl.  (6)  A branch  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  Freemasons  in  the  United  States,  with  an  or- 
ganization  based  upon  that  of  the  medieval  order  of  the 
same  name.— Knight’s  tour,  a series  of  moves  of  the 
chess  knight  carrying  it  to  every  square  on  the  board 
once  and  once  only.— Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Order  of  the  Hospitalers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See  Hospitaler. — Teutonic 
Knights.  See  Teutonia.—  Windsor  Knight,  one  of  a 
body  of  military  pensioners  having  their  residence  within 
the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle.  They  are  now  called  the 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  and  sometimes  Poor  Knights 
of  Windsor. 

knight  (nit),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  knigten  (=  MHG. 
knehten );  from  the  noun:  see  knight,  n.]  To 
dub  or  create  a knight;  confer  the  honor  of 
knighthood  upon.  The  ceremony  is  regularly  per* 
formed  by  touching  the  person  on  whom  the  dignity  is 
conferred  with  a sword  as  he  kneels.  See  accolade,  1. 

A soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-Lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  L 1,  54. 
This  drone,  yet  never  brave  attempt  that  dar’d, 

Yet  dares  be  knighted,  and  from  thence  dares  grow 
To  any  title  empire  can  bestow. 

Drayton,  To  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  Of  the  Evil  Time. 

knightage  (nl'taj),  n.  [<  knight  + -age.']  The 
body  of  knights ; the  aggregate  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  created  knights:  as,  the 
knightage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
knight-errant  (nlt'er'ant),  n.  [<  ME.  knight 
erraunt  (OF.  chevalier  errant ):  see  knight  and 
errant L]  See  knight  errant,  under  knight. 
knight-errantry  (nit'er'ant-ri),  n.  [<  knight- 
erran  t + -ry.]  The  role  or  character  of  a knight 
errant;  the  knightly  practice  of  wandering  in 
quest  of  adventures. 

knight-erratic  (nit'e-rat'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
knight-errantry.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Bare.] 
knightess  (ni'tes),  n.  [<  knight  + -c.s-.s-.]  A fe- 
male knight ; a woman  of  knightly  character, 
or  who  is  the  wife  of  a knight.  [Rare.] 

Too  it  againe,  my  knightesses,  downe  with  them  all. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  iv.  8. 
The  “honourable  knightess,”  with  her  golden  collar  of 
S.  S.,  and  chaplet  or  cap  of  dignity,  may  . . . accompany 
the  procession.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ii.  2. 

knight-head  (nit'hed),  n.  Naut.,  a bollard- 
timber  ; one  of  two  pieces  of  timber  rising  just 
within  the  stem,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bow- 
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sprit,  to  secure  its  inner  end;  also,  one  of  two 
strong  frames  of  timber  which  inclose  and  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  windlass, 
knighthood  (nit 'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  knyghthod, 
knigthod , knihthed,  knighthood  (with  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  knight),  < AS.  cnihthdd , boyhood, 
< cniht,  boy,  4-  had,  condition:  see  knight  and 
-hood.]  1.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a knight. 
Comandez  the  kenely  to  kaire  of  his  landes. 

Ore  elles  for  thy  Jcnyghthede  encontre  hyme  ones. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1319. 
Is  this  the  sir  who,  some  waste  wife  to  win, 

A knighthood  bought  to  go  a- wooing  in  V B.  Jonson. 

Many  peers  were,  in  virtue  of  their  degree  of  knighthood, 
bannerets  also.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 433. 

2.  The  body  of  knights;  knightage. 

Thus  curstly,  that  knighthode  for  a cause  light, 
Voidet  there  victory  for  vanity  of  speche. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7120. 

The  knighthood  now-a-days  are  nothing  like  the  knight- 
hood of  old  time.  Chapman. 

3.  Knightly  character;  the  chivalric  quality 
of  conduct  suitable  to  a knight. 

Merlin  criede,  “Gentill  knyghtes,  now  vpon  hem,  and 
ehewe  youre  knyghthode,  flor  yet  ye  do  well  at  this  en- 
countre,  a- noon  thei  shull  go  theire  wey.” 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  335. 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree, 

Who  knighthood  lov’d,  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng’d  to  the  lists.  Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  10. 
4f.  Knightly  deeds. 

Ther  Pendragon  dide  merveloise  knyghthode  a-monge 
his  enmyes,  and  so  dide  Vter;  but  I may  not  telle  alle 
they  well  dedis.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  56. 

Order  of  knighthood,  an  organized  and  duly  constituted 
body  of  knights.  The  orders  of  knighthood  are  of  two 
classes : they  are  either  fraternities,  possessing  property 
and  rights  of  their  own  as  independent  bodies,  or  merely 
honorary  associations  established  by  sovereigns  within 
their  respective  dominions.  To  the  former  class  belonged 
three  celebrated  monastic  military  orders  founded  during 
the  crusades— the  Knights  Templars,  Knights  Hospital- 
ers, and  Teutonic  Knights.  The  other  class,  consisting  of 
orders  merely  titular,  embraces  most  of  the  existing  Eu- 
ropean orders,  such  as  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 
The  British  orders  are  the  Orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle, 
St.  Patrick,  the  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  the  Star 
of  India,  and  the  Indian  Empire.  The  various  orders  have 
each  its  appropriate  insignia,  which  generally  include  a 
badge  or  jewel,  a collar,  a ribbon  of  a certaiu  color,  and  a 
star.  See  bathX,  garter,  order,  star,  thistle. 

knighthood-errant  (nit'hud-er'ant),  n.  Abody 
of  knights  errant.  [Rare.] 

I was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

knighthood-moneyt,  n.  In  Eng.  hist.,  a fine 
payable  by  persons  who  refused  to  accept  the 
honor  of  knighthood. 

He  was  fined  in  October,  1630,  for  refusing  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  a matter  then  lately  brought  up  to  obtain 
money  for  his  maj esties  use.  This  money,  which  was  paid 
by  all  persons  of  40  li.  per  an.  that  refused  to  come  in  and 
be  dub’d  knights,  was  called  knighthood-money. 

Life  of  A.  Wood  (1642). 

Knightia  (ni'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight , once  president  of  the 
British  Horticultural  Society.]  A name  given 
by  Robert  Brown  in  1811  to  Rymandra,  a ge- 
nus of  protoaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Em- 
bothriex,  made  by  Reichehbach  the  type  of  his 
division  Knightiess.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  of  New 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  having  sparse  thick  leaves 
and  dense  sessile  racemes  of  flowers  which  are  pedicellate 
in  twos.  The  fruit  is  a hard,  straight,  or  somewhat  fal- 
cate pod.  There  are  only  three  known  species,  one  of 
which,  K.  excelsa,  a native  of  New  Zealand,  is  a lofty  tree, 
the  so-called  New  Zealand  oak  or  rewa-rewa,  the  wood  of 
which  is  prized  for  its  mottled  red  and  brown  color,  ren- 
dering it  suitable  for  ornamental  work  and  furniture.  It 
also  splits  readily.  The  tree  is  sometimes  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  shade-tree.  The  remaining  two  species 
are  small  trees  of  New  Caledonia,  differing  in  some  im- 
Dortant  respects  from  the  New  Zealand  type. 

Knightiese  (m-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1828),  < Knightia  + -eee.)  A division  of 
Proteaceee,  now  included  in  the  Embothrieze. 
knightlesst  Cmt'les),  a.  [(.knight  + -less.]  Un- 
becoming a knight ; unknightly. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  Miscreaunt, 

That  hast  with  knightlesse  guile,  and  trecherous  train, 

Faire  knighthood  fowly  shamed.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  41. 

knightliness  (nit'li-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  knightly. 

He  whilome  some  gentle  swaine  had  beene, 

Trained  up  in  feats  of  arines  and  knightlinesse. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  45. 

knightly  (mt'li),  a.  [<  ME.  knightly,  knigtly , 
knightly,  < AS.  cnihtlic,  boyish,  youthful  (=  D.i 
knechtelijk,  servile), < cniht,  a boy  : see  knight  and 
-ty1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a knight  or  knights ; 
befitting  a knight;  chivalrous:  as,  a knightly 
combat. 
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A gentile  knyght,  was  worthy  and  uaillant, 

Which  in  knightly  werke  neuer  gan  to  faill. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5744. 
I’ll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial. 

Shak.,  itich.  II.,  i.  1,  81. 

knightly  (nlt'li),  adv.  [<  knightly,  a.]  In  a man- 
ner like  or  becoming  a knight;  chivalrously. 

Say  who  thou  art, 

And  why  thou  com’st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms. 

Shak.,  Itich.  II.,  i.  3, 12. 

knight-service  (nit'ser^vis),  n.  The  service 
due  to  the  English  crown  as  the  condition  of 
holding  land.  This  was  ordinarily  a military  service 
for  forty  days  in  each  year  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign, 
but  it  was  commuted  on  occasion  in  such  a way  that  of 
every  three  knights  one  should  serve  for  a threefold  term, 
the  others  aiding  to  equip  nim. 

knightship  (nit'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  Jcnihtshipe, 
cnihtscipe;  < knight  -I-  -ship.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing a knight ; knighthood.  [Rare.] 

knight’s-spur  (nits'sper), n.  Thelarkspur, Del- 
phinium Consolida:  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  long  slender  nectaries  to  the  row- 
els of  a spur.  See  cut  under  Delphinium. 

knightswort  (nits'wert),  n.  The  water-soldier, 
Stratioies  aloides:  so  called  from  its  sword-like 
leaves. 

knightweedt,  ».  [ME.  knightweede;  < knight  + 
weed'2.]  The  dress  and  armor  of  a knight. 

Hee  cast  of  his  Knightweede  & clothes  hym  neew, 

With  white  sendal  in  syght  seemely  too  knowe. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 544. 

knillt,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  knell. 

knipt,  *•  An  obsolete  and  more  original  form 
of  nip. 

Kniphofia  (nip-ho'fi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Moench, 
1794),  named  after  Johann  Hieronymus  Knip- 
liof  of  Erfurt,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery, 
and  botany.]  An  untenable  name  for  Tri- 
toma, a genus  of  large  and  showy  liliaceous 
plants,  having  long,  narrow  leaves  and  re- 
flexed spiked  flowers  with  a narrow  tubular 
perianth,  short  lobes,  and  hypogynous  sta- 
mens.  The  dense  racemes  or  spikes  of  yellow  or  scarlet 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  summit  of  tall,  simple,  leafless 
scapes,  and  are  very  showy  and  handsome.  There  are 
about  20  species,  growing  in  tropical  and  South  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  Several  of  these  are  in  cultivation  as 
hardy  plants,  and  are  very  effective  in  lawns  or  in  front 
of  shrubbery.  Among  these,  Tritoma  Burchellii  and  T. 
prsecox  are  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  are  called  torch- 
lilies.  T.  Uvaria  is  called  the  queen' s-lily,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  it  goes  by  the  name  of  red-hot  poker  plant. 
Best  known  to  florists  under  the  name  Tritoma. 

knipperkinf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nipperkin. 
U Ur  fey. 

knit  (nit),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  knitted  (in  literal 
use)  or  knit,  ppr.  knitting.  [<  ME.  knitten,  knyt- 
ten,  knetten,  knutten,  < AS.  cnyttan,  cnittan  (= 
LG.  knutten,  knutten  = Icel.  knyta,  knytja  = Dan. 
knytte  = Sw.  knyta),  knit,  knot,  form  into  a knot, 
< cnotta,  a knot:  see  knot1.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
tie  together ; tie  with  a knot ; fasten  by  tying ; 
join  by  making  into  or  as  into  a knot  or  knots. 
[Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

All  the  company  enclinet,  cairyn  to  ship ; 

Cachyn  in  cables,  knyt  vp  hor  ancres. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4617. 

Y for  I,  in  wryt  is  set. 

Cryst  for  vs  on  croys  was  knet. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  249. 
And  [he]  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a certain  vessel  de- 
scending unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a great  sheet  knit  at  the 
four  corners.  Acts  x.  11. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache, 

I lenit  my  handkerclier  about  your  brows. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1,  42. 
Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 

In  a light  fantastick  round. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  143. 
Hence — 2.  To  join  the  parts  or  ingredients  of; 
put  together;  compound.  [Obs.  or  prov.] 

If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  lenit,  the  gooseberries 
were  of  her  [Olivia’s]  gathering.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

3.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a contin- 
uous thread;  form  by  working  up  yam  or 
thread  with  knitting-needles  (see  knitting-nee- 
dle) into  a fabric  held  together  by  a series  of 
knots  or  interloopings : as,  to  knit  stockings. 
Hence  — 4.  To  form  as  if  by  knotting  or  weav- 
ing; put  together;  join  closely;  bring  into  in- 
timate union. 

Ihesu,  soothfast  god  and  man. 

Two  kindis  knyt  in  oon  persone. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 
Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  xxvi. 
Every  Society  of  Men  is  a Body  made  up  of  Head  and 
Members  knit  and  compacted  together  by  Joints  and 
Bands.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  x. 


knitting-cup 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  under 
a discharge.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles:  in  the 
phrase  to  knit  the  brow  or  brows. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns. 

And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  L 4. 

n.  intrans . 1.  To  make  a textile  fabric  by 
interlooping  yarn  or  thread  by  means  of  nee- 
dles, etc. ; make  knitted  work. 

The  process  of  knitting  by  hand  was  known  in  England 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  although  it  is  not  known 
to  what  countiy  it  belongs  nor  when  first  used. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  408. 

In  front  of  it  [the  guillotine],  seated  in  chans.  . . . are 
a number  of  women,  busily  knitting. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  iii.  15. 

2.  To  unite  closely;  grow  together:  as,  broken 
bones  will  in  time  knit  and  become  sound. 

Our  sever’d  navy  too 

Have  knit  again.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  in.  13, 171. 

When  they  separate  from  others,  they  knit  but  loosely 
among  themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  8. 
To  knit  up+,  to  wind  up ; come  to  a close. 

It  remaineth  to  knit  up  briefly  with  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  seas.  Holland. 

knit  (nit),  n.  [<  knit,  v.]  1.  Union  by  knit- 

ting; knitted  texture. — 2.  Style  or  stitch  of 
knitting;  character  of  the  work  produced  by 
knitting. 

Their  gai  ters  of  an  indifferent  knit. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1,  95. 

3.  In  mining,  a small  particle  of  lead  ore : com- 
monly in  the  plural.  Also  nit,  nitting.  [Derby- 
shire, Eng.] 

knit-backt,  n.  Comfrey. 

Confire  [F. ],  the  herb  comfrey,  consound,  ass-ear,  knit- 
back,  backwort.  Cot  grave. 

knitch  (nich),  n.  [<  ME.  knicche , knyche,  knytche, 
knucche , knocche  (=  LG.  G.  knocke  = Sw.  dial. 
knokka),  a small  bundle;  prob.  from  an  unre- 
corded AS.  *cnycce,  < cnocian,  E.  knock,  as  some- 
thing 1 knocked’  or  thrown  together.]  A small 
bundle;  a fagot.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

First  gedre  3ee  to  gedre  dernels  (or  cockills)  and  bynd- 
eth  hem  to  gedre  in  lcnytchis  (or  small  bundelis)  for  to  be 
brent.  Wyclif,  Mat.  xiii.  30. 

If  I dared  break  a hedge  for  a knitch  of  wood,  they’d 
put  me  in  prison.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxviii. 

knitchet  (nicli'et),  n.  [<  knitch  + dim.  -et.] 
A small  bundle  or  knitch. 

When  the  said  stems  are  slit  and  cloven,  they  must  be 
laid  abroad  to  dry  in  the  sun ; when  they  be  dried,  they 
ought  to  be  made  up  into  knitchebs  or  handfuls. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  17. 

knit-knotf,  n.  An  ornament  of  dress.  Nares. 

Not  to  spend  their  time  in  knit-knots,  patch-work,  fine 
twilights,  and  such  fooleries. 

The  Country  Farmers  Catechism  (1703). 

knitsterf  (nit'ster),  n.  [<  knit  + -ster.]  One 
who  knits ; a knitter. 

My  two  Troilus’s  transform’d  to  knitsters. 

Jasper  Mayne,  Amorous  Warre  (1648). 

knittable  (nit'a-bl),  a.  [<  knit  + -able.]  That 
may  be  knitted  or  knit. 

knitter  (nit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  knits. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 

Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  it  4,  45. 

2.  A knitting-machine. 

knitting  (nit'ing),  7i.  [Verbal  n.  of  knit,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  tying  or  fastening  in  a knot,  or 
of  winding  about  and  about;  entanglement:. 

The  elephant,  knowing  well  enough  he  is  not  able  to 
withstand  his  windings  and  knittings  about  him,  seeketh 
to  come  close  to  some  trees  or  hard  rockes,  and  so  for  to 
crush  and  squise  the  dragon  between  him  and  them. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  10. 

2.  The  act  of  weaving  by  looping  or  knotting  a 
continuous  thread. — 3.  Work  done  by  a knit- 
ter; knitting-work. 

The  same  dear  aunt,  with  her  knitting  in  hand  as  of  old. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  17. 
Double  knitting,  knitting  by  a peculiar  stitch  which 
produces  a double  instead  of  a single  web,  used  for  parts 
requiring  extra  strength,  as  the  heels  of  stockings,  or  with 
the  view  of  securing  greater  warmth. 

knitting-case  (nit'ing-kas),  n.  Same  as  knit- 
ting-sheath. 

She  paused  to  take  the  end  of  one  needle  out  of  the  quill 
of  her  knitting -case  and  put  another  in. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxx. 

knitting-cupt  (nit'ing-kup).  n.  A cup  of  wine 
or  other  liquor  handed  round  after  a couple 
were  knit  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Mind 

The  parson’s  pint,  to  engage  him  [in]  the  business  ; 

A knitting  cup  there  must  be. 

B.  J onson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  X. 


knitting-machine 
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knitting-machine  (nit 'ing-ma- shea //),  ri.  A 
hand-  or  power-machine  for  knitting.  such  ma- 
chines  employ  barbed  or  hooked  needles,  having  some 
form  of  latching  device  for  catching  the  thread  and  draw- 
ing it  through  a loop  previously  made  in  the  same  thread, 
and  throwing  it  off  at  the  right  moment.  It  is  the  use  of 
these  needles  and  of  a single  thread  that  distinguishes  a 
knitting-machine  from  a loom,  a braider,  or  a netting-ma- 
chine. Hand-knitters  by  machinery  for  domestic  use  em- 
ploy either  a series  of  needles  laid  flat  in  a frame  or  a 
ring  of  upright  needles  placed  in  the  periphery  of  a cylin- 
der. By  the  use  of  various  attachments  these  machines 
can  make  hollow  or  flat  knitted  fabrics,  plain,  ribbed, 
etc.  The  power-machines  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
hand-machines,  except  that,  being  larger,  they  knit  wider 
fabrics.  There  is  also  a single-needle  hand  knitting-ma- 
chine. 

knitting-needle  (nit'ing-ncKdl),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  knitting.  Knitting-needles  for  hand- 
work are  straight,  slender  rods,  usually  of  steel,  with 
rounded  ends;  two  or  more  are  used  at  once.  See  knitting- 
machine. 

knitting-pin  (nit'ing-pin),  n.  A small  bar  or 


Rotating  discs,  covered  with  a thin  sheet  of  copper, 
whose  surface  lias  been  knobbed,  or  raised  into  rows  of 
oval  knobs,  by  the  application  of  a blind  punch. 

Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  701. 
2.  To  free  from  knobs,  as  stone  in  the  quarry, 
in  rough-dressing  it. 

knobbed  (nobd),  Cl.  [<  knob  + -ed^.]  Having 
a knob  or  knobs;  knobby;  in  entom .,  terminat- 
ing in  a knob  or  dilated  part,  as  the  antennte  of 
a butterfly. 

The  horns  of  a roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom.  Grew. 

Knobbed  hairs.  See  hairi. 

knobber  (nob'er),  n.  [Also  Snobbier;  < knob  + 
-erh]  A hart  or  stag  in  its  second  year;  a 
brocket. 

He  has  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a velvet-headed  knob- 
bler.  Scott . 

knobbiness  (nob'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  hav- 
ing knobs  or  of  being  full  of  protuberances. 


rod  used  for  knitting,  having  a button  at  one  knobbing  (nob'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hnob’v.1 

end.  Tt.  la  mewl  o of  irnrv  hnno  mitln  nr»inbi<  ,1  fill.  _ - _/>  it  • , ...  ' J 


end.  It  is  made  of  ivory,  bone,  gutta-percha,  wood,  etc., 
and  is  used  in  pairs  for  knitting  large  work,  such  as 
shawls. 

knitting-sheath  (nit'ing-sheth),  n.  A cylin- 
drical sheath  arranged  so  as  to  be  secured  to 
the  dress  of  a knitter,  and  intended  to  support 
one  of  the  knitting-needles  while  in  use.  Also 
called  knitting-case. 

knitting-stick  (nit'ing-stik),  n.  A form  of  the 
knitting-sheath  in  which  the  sheath  of  wood  or 
similar  material  is  prolonged  so  as  to  be  passed 
through  the  belt  or  otherwise  secured  for  the 
convenience  of  the  knitter, 
knitting-work  (nit'ing-werk),  n.  1.  The  oc- 
cupation of  knitting. — 2.  A piece  of  knitting, 
with  needles,  ball  of  yarn,  etc.  Hence — 3.  Any 
occupation  for  the  hands  which  leaves  the 
mind  unemployed  and  permits  conversation. 
[U.  S.J 

knittle  (nit'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  knit,  or  < *knit- 
tle,  a supposed  freq.  of  knit,  i'.]  1 . A string  that 
gathers  or  draws  together  a purse,  a bag,  or  the 
like;  a shirring-string. — 2.  Naut.:  («)  A kind 
of  small  line  made  of  rope-yarns  twisted  toge- 
ther, used  for  seizings  or  for  hammock-clues. 
Formerly  robbins  for  bending  sails  and  reef- 
points  were  sometimes  made  in  this  way. 

The  reef  eawrap’d,  the  inserted  knittles  ty’d. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  ii. 

(6)  pi.  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns  in  a 
rope,  twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or  graft- 
ing. Also  written  knettles. 
knives,  n.  Plural  of  knife. 
knob  (nob),  n.  [Also  sometimes  spelled  nob, 
*f ormerly  nobbe  ; also  in  var.  form  lamb,  nub  ( see 
nub) ; < ME.  knobbe  (=  MLG-.  knobbe,  LG.  knobbe, 
knubbe),  a knob,  a var.  of  knop,  q.  v.]  A round- 
ed projection ; a protuberance ; a bunch ; a 
knop. 

He  [the  Pilgrime]  had  a long  staffe  in  his  hand  with  a 
nobbe  in  the  middle.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  20. 

(а)  A fleshy  protuberance ; a pimple. 

The  knobbes  sittyng  on  his  eheekes. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Rrol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  633. 

(б)  A rounded  projection  forming  the  termination  of  some- 
thing, as  of  a staff ; specifically,  the  more  or  less  ball- 


The  act  of  rough-dressing  stone  in  the  quarry, 
by  knocking  off:  the  projections  and  points, 
knobble  (nobT),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  knobbled, 
ppr.  knobbling.  [Preq.  of  knob,  «.]  1.  Same 

as  knob. — 2.  To  hammer  feebly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Also  knobbled  (nob'ld),  p.  a.  [<  knobble  + -ecPj] 
Knobby;  rough;  knobbly. 

The  workman  [a  glass-blower]  having  thereby  taken 
possession  of  the  globe  by  its  bottom  or  knobbled  pole  at- 
tached to  its  punty  rod.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  657. 

knobbler  (nob Ter),  n.  1.  Same  as  knobber. — 
2.  In  metal .,  same  as  nobbier. 
knobbly  (nob'li),  a.  [<  knobble  + -y1.]  Full  of 
knots  or  lumps.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A band  of  grey  marl  forms  a line  of  division  from  the 
underlying  chalk,  which  for  about  a foot  down  is  often 
hard  and  knobbly.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLIV.  325. 

knobby  (nob'i),  a.  [<  knob  + -yl.]  1.  Having 
knobs  or  hard  protuberances. 

No  more 

Hound  knobby  spots  deform,  but  the  disease 
Seems  at  a pause.  Grainger,  The  Sugar  Cane,  iv. 

2.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountains; 
hilly. — 3f.  Hard;  stubborn. 

The  informers  continued  in  a knobby  kind  of  obstinacy, 
resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  authors.  Howell. 

knob-fronted  (nob'frun^ted),  a.  Having  a 
boss  on  the  base  of  the  beak,  forming  a frontal 
knob : specifically  applied  to  the  domesticated 
Chinese  swan-goose,  Cygnojisis  cygnoides.  See 
cut  under  Cygnopsis. 

knobstick  (nob'stik),  n.  1.  A heavy  stick  or 
cane  with  a knob. — 2.  In  England,  a workman 
who  refuses  to  join  a trades-union  or  retires 
from  it,  and  who  works  when  the  members  of 
the  union  are  on  strike.  Also  knob,  nob,  black- 
nob,  and  blackleg.  Equivalent  to  scab  in  the 
United  States. 

The  clashing  and  clanging  and  clattering  that  has 
wearied  a’  my  life  long,  about  work  and  wages,  and  mas- 
ters, and  hands,  and  knobsticks. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  North  and  South,  xvii. 
The  knobstick  takes  away  the  striker’s  hope  of  bringing 
his  employer  to  terms.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  238. 

Also  spelled  nobstick. 

knobweed  (nob' wed),  n.  Same  as  knapweed. 


o)  *v  win  mule  ui  ICOO  If till-  - , _ ' ' _r 

shaped  part  of  the  handle  for  a door,  drawer,  or  the  like.  knODWOOd  (not)  wud),  n.  A thorny  shrub  or 

small  tree  of  South  Africa,  Fagara  Capensis , 
of  the  rue  family.  It  has  a hard,  close-grained 
wood,  useful  for  domestic  utensils,  agricultural 


One  or  more  Beadles  march  first,  each  carrying  a long 
Staff,  at  the  End  of  which  is  a great  Apple  or  Knob  of  Sil- 
ver. 


Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  * implements,  etc 


[I.  57. 

My  lock,  with  no  knob  to  it,  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to  be 
wound  up.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  iv. 

(c)  A prominent  isolated  hill ; a hill  generally : same  as 
mound  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  butte  in  the  Cordilleran 
region.  [Southern  and  western  U.  S.]  ( d ) In  entom.,  a 
dilated  outer  portion  of  a part.  Specifically  — (1)  An  ex- 
panded apical  portion  of  an  insect’s  antenna,  as  in  a but- 
terfly. (2)  In  Diptera,  the  capitulum  or  outer  portion  of 
the  halter  or  balancer.  (3)  The  distended  outer  portion  of 
a fly’s  proboscis.  ( e ) In  old  guns,  the  spherical  part  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  piece,  forming  the  opposite  extremity  to 
the  muzzle  : it  is  a part  of  the  cascabel.  In  ships’  guns,  a 
breeching-loop  takes  the  place  of  the  knob.  (. f)  In  arch., 
specifically,  a bunch  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  similar  orna- 
ments, as  the  boss  at  the  intersection  of  ribs,  the  end  of 
a label  or  other  molding,  or  a bunch  of  foliage  in  a capital. 
In  this  sense  also  called  knop  and  knot.  See  cut  under  boss. 
( g)  Same  as  knobstick,  (h)  The  rudiment  of  a deer’s  antler. 
Compare  knobber. 

knob  (nob),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  knobbed,  ppr. 
knobbing.  [<  knob,  n.~\  I.  intrans.  To  grow 
into  knobs ; bunch. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  produce  a knob  or  knobs 
upon. 

Not  stitche,  or  coughe,  or  knobbing  gowt 
That  makes  the  patiente  slaw. 

Drant,  ti.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  i.  9. 

Olives  of  scarce  two  centuries’  growth,  and  fig-trees 
knobbed  with  their  sweet  produce,  overrun  the  sombre 
soil.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  196. 


knock  (nok),  v.  [<  ME.  knocken,  knokken,  < AS. 
*cnocian,  in  comp,  gecnocian,  usually  cnucian , 
also  cnuwian,  enuian,  knock,  beat,  = Icel.  knoka, 
knock;  cf.  W.  cnocio  = Corn,  cnoucye,  knock; 
secondary  forms  parallel  with  those  of  the  series 
knack,  all  ult.  imitative  of  a sharp  sudden  blow 
or  report:  see  knack.’]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike 
or  beat ; give  a blow  or  blows  to ; hit ; affect  in 
some  way  by  striking  or  hitting : as,  to  knock  a 
ball  with  a bat ; to  knock  a man  senseless ; he 
knocked  me  down;  to  knock  out  one’s  brains. 

Ill  yield  him  thee  asleep, 

Where  thou  may’st  knock  a nail  into  his  head. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2,  69. 


Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 


1722. 


2.  To  use  in  striking;  give  a blow  or  blows 
with ; bring  into  collision ; dash : as,  to  knock 
the  head  against  a post. 

Tell  him  I’ll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 

Upon  Saint  Davy’s  day.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1,  54. 

Was  ever  Varus  the  nearer  to  restoring  his  Legions  for 
Augustus  knoclcing  his  head  against  the  wall  in  a rage 
about  the  loss  of  them  ? Stilling fleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

To  knock  about,  to  subject  to  rough  or  hard  treatment; 
buffet : as,  he  had  been  a good  deal  knocked  about  by  ad- 
verse fortune. 


The  building  has  been  so  knocked  about  and  altered  in 
modern  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  it.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  198. 

To  knock  down,  (a)  In  auctions,  to  signify  the  sale  of 
(the  thing  bid  for)  by  a blow  witli  a hammer  or  mallet ; 
assign  as  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I found  it  in  a volume,  all  of  songs, 

Knock’d  down  to  me  when  old  Sir  Robert’s  . . . books  . . . 

Came  to  the  hammer.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

(b)  Naut.,  to  lay  (a  ship)  on  her  side,  as  a gust  or  gale. — 
To  knock  down  fares,  to  pilfer  railroad  or  horse-car 
fares : said  of  a conductor  of  a railroad-train  or  of  a horse- 
car.  [TT.  S.]  — To  knock  into  a cocked  hat.  See  cock2, 
v. 1. — To  knock  Off.  (a)  To  stop ; put  an  end  to.  [Colloq.  ] 

We  knocked  off  work,  and  began  to  get  dinner. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  184. 
(6)  To  accomplish  hastily ; put  out  of  hand. 

He  could  knock  off  a parody,  a drinking  song,  a copy  of 
Latin  verses.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  292. 

(c)  To  deduct : as,  to  knock  off  ten  cents  from  the  price. 
[Colloq.]— To  knock  on  or  in  the  head,  to  stun  or 
kill  by  a blow  or  by  blows  on  the  head ; hence,  to  de- 
stroy; frustrate,  as  a project  or  scheme;  foil;  render 
abortive.  [Colloq.]— To  knock  out,  to  beat  in  a pugi- 
listic contest;  hence,  to  overcome;  get  the  better  of. — 
TO  knock  spots  out  Of,  to  defeat  utterly;  “do  for" 
thoroughly.  [Slang,  U.  S.  ] — To  knock  together,  to  get 
together  or  construct  hastily : as,  I knocked  together  a few 
necessaries  and  started  off ; he  knocked  together  a rough 
box.— To  knock  up.  (a)  To  arouse  by  the  sound  of  knock- 
ing, as  on  a door.  (6)  To  exhaust  with  fatigue ; tire  out. 

If  Fanny  would  be  more  regular  in  her  exercise,  she 
would  not  be  knocked  up  so  soon. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  vii. 
(c)  In  bookbinding,  to  make  even  the  edges  of,  as  a quan- 
tity of  printed  sheets,  by  striking  them  on  a table  while 
held  loosely  upright  in  the  hands,  (d)  To  construct  hastily, 
as  by  nailing. 

Mr.  Weevle  . . . goes  to  work  devising  apologies  for 
window-curtains  and  knocking  up  apologies  for  shelves. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xx. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  strike  a blow  with  the  fist 
or  with  something  hard  or  heavy ; specifically, 
to  rap  upon  a door  or  gate,  as  with  the  knuckles 
or  a knocker,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  within. 

“Go  up,”  quod  he  unto  his  knave  anon ; 

“Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knokke  with  a ston : 

Lodke  how  it  is,  and  tel  me  boldely.” 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  L 246. 

Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  Rev.  iiL  20. 

When  death  knocked  at  any  door  in  the  hamlet,  there 
was  an  echo  from  every  fireside. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  206. 
2.  To  move  or  be  moved  so  as  to  come  in  col- 
lision with  something;  strike;  clash:  as,  one 
heavy  body  knocks  against  another ; his  knees 
knocked  together  from  fright. 

He  crawls  on  knoclcing  knees.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  236. 

3f.  To  smite  upon  the  breast,  as  in  penitence. 

It  is  not  counted  for  a piece  of  religion  to  be  at  matins, 
at  evensong,  and  at  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  ta 
knock  and  kneel,  and  lift  up  our  hands  to  the  sacrament. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  350. 
Knock-about  man,  a jack  of  all  trades ; a man  employed 
to  make  himself  generally  useful : corresponding  to  a gen- 
eral servant  in  the  house.  [Australian.] 

The  washers  were  as  a class  considerably  below  the 
shearers.  They  were  composed  chiefly  of  what  are  called 
in  the  Bush  Knockabout  men:  that  is,  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  any  work,  sometimes  shepherding,  some- 
times making  yards  or  droving. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  80. 
To  knock  about,  to  wander  here  and  there,  especially  in 
a rough,  careless,  or  aimless  way.  [Colloq.  J 

I have  been  Icnocking  about  Europe  long  enough  to  learn 
there  are  certain  ways  of  doing  things. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  349. 
To  knock  off.  (a)  To  cease  from  labor ; stop  work ; cease. 

In  noting  of  their  nativities,  I have  wholly  observed  the 
instructions  of  Pitseus,  where  I lcnock  of  with  his  death, 
my  light  ending  with  his  life  on  that  subject. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  x. 

Some  of  Rouncewell’s  hands  have  just  Jmocked  off  for 
dinner  time.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  lxiii. 

(6t)  To  die. 

It  was  your  ill  fortune  to  live  amongst  such  a refractory, 
perverse  people,  . . . that  would  not  knock  off  in  any  rea- 
sonable time,  but  lived  long  on  purpose  to  spite  their  re- 
lations. Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  183. 

To  knock  out,  to  lose  the  scent : said  of  hounds  in  fox- 
hunting.—To  knock  under,  to  yield;  submit;  acknow- 
ledge one’s  self  conquered. —To  knock  up,  to  fail  from 
fatigue ; become  exhausted.  [Rare  in  intransitive  use. ) 

The  horses  were  beginning  to  lcnock  up  under  the  fatigue 
of  such  severe  service.  De  Quincey. 

knock  (nok),  n.  [<  lcnock,  «’.]  1.  A blow;  a 

buffet ; a stroke  with  the  fist,  or  with  anything 
hard  or  heavy,  as  a cudgel,  a hammer,  or  the 
knocker  of  a door. 

> Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks : ha  ! must  we  not? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3,  5. 

He’s  a strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a knock. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  it  1. 

2f.  A clock.  [Scotch.] 


knock 
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You!  move  the  Duke  our  master’s  Grace 
To  put  a knock  upon  the  steeple. 

To  shew  the  hours  to  country  people. 

Watson's  Coll.,  i.  19.  {Jamieson.) 

knockaway,  n.  See  knackaway. 
knock-down  (nok ' doun),  a.  1.  Such  as  to 
knock  to  the  ground ; hence,  overwhelming ; 
irresistible:  as,  a knock-down  blow;  a knock- 
down argument. 

Away  with  the  wishy-washy  school  of  sentiment  in  which 
a knock-down  argument  is  thought  of  with  the  same  hor- 
ror as  a knock-down  blow  { 

J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambrosianee,  Dec.,  1834. 

2.  Constructed  so  as  to  be  readily  knocked 
down  or  taken  apart  for  convenience  in  trans- 
portation ; prepared  and  kept  in  separate  parts, 
ready  to  be  put  together  as  a whole. 

To  make  a knockdown  wigwam,  the  framing  should  be 
lashed  together  with  ropes  or  twine,  and  the  bark  tied  to 
*.the  rafters  with  twine.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  8.,  LIX.  187. 

knocker  (nok'er),  re.  1.  One  who  knocks. — 2. 
A spirit  or  goblin  supposed  to  dwell  in  mines, 
and  to  indicate  the  presence  of  rich  veins  of  ore 
by  knocking. 

The  miners  say  that  the  Knocker  is  some  being  that  in- 
habits in  the  concaves  and  hollows  of  the  Earth,  and  that 
it  is  thus  kind  to  some  men  of  suitable  temper,  and  directs 
them  to  the  ore  by  such  its  knocking. 

Uooson,  quoted  by  It.  Hunt  in  British  Mining. 

3.  A knob,  bar,  or  ring  of  metal  attached  to  an 
outer  door,  by  knocking  with  which  persons 
seeking  admittance  can  attract  the  notice  of 
the  inmates.  It  is  usually  so  held  by  a hinge  that  it 
can  be  lifted  and  allowed  to  fall  against  a metal  plate  or 
stud,  giving  a sharp  blow.  It  has  now  generally  given 
place  to  the  door-bell. 

It  [the  front  door]  was  ornamented  with  a gorgeous  brass 
knocker,  curiously  wrought,  sometimes  in  the  device  of  a 
dog,  and  sometimes  of  a lion's  head. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  167. 

One  could  hardly  find  a knocker  at  a door  in  a whole 
street  after  a midnight  expedition  of  these  Beaux  Esprits. 

J . Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  180. 

4.  In  milling,  a device  attached  to  a flour-bolt 
to  jar  or  shake  it  at  intervals,  in  order  to  free 

*the  cloth  from  the  flour, 
knocking  (nok'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  knock,  v.] 

1 . The  act  of  striking  a door  with  the  knuckles 
or  with  a knocker. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking ; I would  thou  couldst  1 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2,  74. 

2.  pi.  The  larger  pieces  of  stone  and  ore  as  cut 
or  blasted  from  the  vein.  [North.  Eng.] — 3. 
pi.  A stone-masons’ name  for  the  smaller  pieces 
knocked  off  in  dressing  stone. — 4.  The  cry  of 
harehounds.  Halliwell. 

knocking-bucker  (nok'ing-buk//er),  re.  A tool 
cut  out  of  a strong  flat  bar  of  iron,  used  for 
breaking  or  “ bucking”  ore.  [Eng.] 
knocking-trongh  (nok'ing-trdf),  n.  A conical 
trough  in  which  the  rind  is  beaten  off  of  barley 
with  a mallet.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knock-knee  (nok'ne),  n.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing knock-kneed. 

"Knock-knee  " it  was  stated,  depended  in  most  cases 
. . . upon.deflciency  of  growth  of  the  outer  or  condyloid 
part  of  the  femur  at  the  epiphysial  line. 

Lancet,  No.  3413,  p.  172. 

knock-kneed  (nok'ned),  a.  Having  the  legs 
curved  inward  so  that  the  knees  touch  or  knock 
together  in  walking ; hence,  halting ; feeble:  as, 
a very  knock-kneed  argument.  Formerly  also 
knack-kneed. 

Risingh,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  New  Swe- 
den, looms  largely  in  ancient  records  as  a gigantic  Swede, 
who.  had  he  not  been  rather  knock-kneed  and  splay-footed, 
might  have  served  for  the  model  of  a Samson. 

* Irving , Knickerbocker,  vi  2. 

knock-off  (uok'of),  re.  The  device  by  which 
the  loops  of  yam  are  knocked  off  or  drawn 
over  the  ends  of  the  needles  in  a knitting-ma- 
*chine. 

knock-out  (nok' out),  a.  Causing  one  to  be 
knocked  out,  as  by  a blow  in  a fight ; hence, 
very  effective;  crushing:  as,  a knock-out  blow. 
knockstone(nok'ston),  n.  A stone  on  which  lead 
ore  is  broken,  cobbed,  or  bucked ; sometimes, 
also,  an  iron  block  so  used.  [North.  Eng.] 
knodt,  v.  t.  A variant  of  gnod. 
knoll1  (nol),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  knowl;  < 
late  ME.  Tcnollen,  a more  sonorous  form  of  knal- 
len,  knullen , and  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
cognate  D.  G.  knallen  = Sw.  knalla  — Dan. 
knalde,  make  a loud  noise  ; ult.  imitative : see 
knell.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  ring,  as  a hell;  espe- 
cially, to  ring  slowly,  for  or  as  for  a funeral ; 
toll;  knell. 

To  come  in  ther  propre  persones  to  the  counselle  house 
...  as  often  as  they  shallen  here  the  grete  belle  of  the 


parisshe  of  Seint  Androwe  to  be  knolled  by  many  as  diuers 
tymes,  and  after  that  rongen  out  for  the  same. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  401. 
Me  thinkes  I heare  the  clarke, 

That  knowles  the  careful  knell. 

The  Aged  Loner  Renounceth  Loue. 
Had  I as  many  sons  as  I have  hairs, 

I would  not  wish  them  to  a fairer  death : 

And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  8,  50. 
2.  To  ring  or  sound  a knell  for;  warn  or  draw 
by  the  sound  of  a bell. 

And  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a sullen  bell, 

Remember’d  lerwiling  a departing  friend. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  I V.,  i.  1, 103  (Knight). 
Clear  from  the  church-tower  clangs  the  bell, 
Knotting  souls  that  would  repent 
To  the  Holy  Sacrament, 

Bulwer,  Eridolin  (tr.  from  Schiller). 

II.  intrans.  To  sound,  as  a bell ; ring. 

If  ever  [you  have]  been  where  bells  have  Icnoll'd  to  church. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7,  114. 

Remember  that  your  fame 

Knowles  in  th’  eare  o’  th'  world  : what  you  doe  quickly 

Is  not  done  rashly. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

knoll1  (nol),  re.  [<  knolfi,  r.]  The  ringing  of  a 
bell : as,  the  curfew  knoll. 

The  far  roll 

Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  96. 
knoll2  (nol),  re.  [<  ME.  knot,  < AS.  cnol,  cnoll,  a 
top  or  summit  (of  a hill),  = MD.  knolle,  D.  knot, 
knob,  protuberance,  a turnip,  = MHG.  knolle, 
G-.  knollen , a knoll,  clod,  lump,  knot,  = Norw. 
knoll  = Dan.  knold,  a knoll,  = Sw.  knot,  a bump ; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin : < W.  cnol,  a knoll,  hillock, 
dim.  of  a more  orig.  form  seen  in  Gael,  cnoc,  a 
hill,  knoll,  hillock,  = Ir.  cnoc,  a hillock,  a tur- 
nip (ef.  def.  2) ; perhaps  orig.  a ‘ hump,’  as  in 
the  related  noun  knuckle,  q.  v.,  from  the  verb 
represented  by  W.  cnocio,  knock,  Gael,  cnoc, 
crack,  etc.:  see  knock.  Hence  dial.  (Sc.)  know‘s, 
q.  v.,  and  prob.  noil , the  head,  a dial,  or  slang 
word  of  which  the  proper  spelling  knoll  was 
not  recognized.]  1.  The  top  or  crown  of  a hill; 
more  generally,  a small,  gently  rounded  hill  or 
mount. 

The  labourers’  homes, 

A frequent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  knolls 
That  dimpling  died  into  each  other. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Eield. 

2.  A turnip.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

knoller  (no'ler),  re,  One  who  tolls  a bell, 
knolly  (noTi),  a.  [<  knoll 2 + -i/1.]  Having 
knolls  ; marked  by  small  rounded  hills. 

Mr.  Upham  briefly  described  the  belts  of  knolly  and 
hilly  drift  which  have  been  traced  through  Minnesota. 

^ Science,  III.  695. 

knop  (nop),  re.  [Formerly  also  cnop;  < ME. 
knop,  lenoppe , < AS.  *cnop  = D.  knop,  a knob, 
bud,  = OHO.  chnopf,  cnopf,  chnoph,  MHG. 
knoph,  knopf,  G.  knopf = Dan.  knop  = Sw.  knopp , 
bud,  knop,  knop,  button,  stud  (cf.  Dan.  knob, 
a knot,  bend,  naut.  knot).  Also  in  variant 
forms  knob  (q.  v.)  and  knap,  ME.  cnap,  < AS. 
cncep  = Icel.  knappr  = Dan.  knap,  a knop,  knob : 
see  fcreerp2;  cf.  also  D.  knoop  = MLG.  LG.  knop 
= MHO.  Icnouf,  G.  knauf  (MHG.  dim.  knoufel, 
knoufel),  a knob,  button.  See  also  knosp.]  1. 
A small  rounded  projection;  a stud;  a button; 
a knob.  [Now  only  in  some  specific  uses.  See 
below.] 

Knoppis  fyne  of  gold  enameled. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7258. 
But  when  our  standard  was  set  up. 

So  fierce  the  wind  did  bla’,  Willie, 

The  golden  knop  down  from  the  top 
Unto  ground  did  fa’,  Willie. 

Up  and  War  Them  A ’,  Willie  (Child’s  Ballads,  YII.  265). 
2f.  A bud. 

For  brode  roses  and  open  also 
Ben  passed  in  a day  or  two ; 

But  knoppes  wille  freshe  be 
Two  dayes  atte  leest  or  thre. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1684. 

The  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops 
and  open  flowers.  l Ki.  vi.  18. 

3.  Eccles .,  a bulb  on  the  stem  of  a chalice  for 
convenience  in  holding  it.  It  is  found  in  some 
of  the  earliest  known"  chalices. — 4.  In  arcli., 
same  as  knob. — 5.  A large  tub.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— Knop-and-flower  pattern,  a name  given  to  a pattern 
much  used  in  Eastern  (especially  Persian)  decoration,  as 
of  pottery,  consisting  of  alternately  a solid  or  compact 
flower  and  a minutely  divided  and  delicate  one. 

knopf  (nop),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  knoppen ; < knop,  nJ] 
To  adorn  with  buttons,  knobs,  or  projections 
of  any  sort. 

Highe  shoos  knopped  with  dagges. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  7260. 


His  knopped  schon  clouted  full  thykke ; 

His  ton  toteden  [peeped]  out  as  ho  the  londe  treddede. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 424. 

knoppef,  A Middle  English  form  of  knop. 
knopper  (nop'er),  n.  [G.,  a gallnut,  < knopf, 
a knop,  knob : see  knop.’]  A kind  of  gall  formed 
from  the  immature  acorns  of  Quercus  pedun- 
culata  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  abounding  in  Croatia, 
Styria,  etc.  These  galls  are  largely  used  for  tanning 
throughout  Austria,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany.  They 
are  also  used  in  dyeing.  Also  knopper-gall. 
knopweed  (nop'wed),  re.  Same  as  knapweed,  2. 
knort,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  knur. 
knornedt,  a.  See  knurned. 
knorrish  (nor'ish),  a.  [<  knor,  now  knur,  + 
-w/t1.]  Knotty;  knarry.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knosp  (nosp),  re.  [<  G.  knospe,  a bud,  < MHG. 
knospe,  a knot,  knop ; akin  to  knopf,  a knop,  bud: 
see  knop.]  A bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower, 
or  an  architectural  ornament  resembling  a bud; 
a knob.  [Rare.] 

Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 

Full  red  would  stain  thy  native  soil, 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp  or  pinnacle. 

★ Scott,  Marmion,  v.,  Int. 

knot1  (not),  re.  [<  ME.  knotte,  < AS.  cnolta : D. 
knot  — MHG.  knotze;  ef.  OHG.  chnodo,  chnoto , 
MHG.  knode,  knote,  G. 
knoten  = Icel.  knutr  (for 
*knutr  ?)  = Dan.  knude  = 

Sw.  knut,  a knot;  prob. 

= L.  nodus  (for  *gnodus), 
a knot  (>  E.  node,  q.  v.), 
these  kindred  forms  being 
somewhat  complicated. 

Hence  knit,  and,  through 
Russ,  from  Icel.,  knout.] 

1.  An  interlacement  of 
parts  of  a cord,  rope,  or 
any  flexible  strip,  formed 
by  twisting  the  ends  about 
each  other,  and  then  draw- 
ing tight  the  loops  thus 
formed;  also,  a similar  interlacing  of  two  or 
more  cords,  threads,  etc. ; a bunch  of  threads  or 
thread-like  things  entangled  together. 


a,  bowline-knot ; b,  figure-of- 
eight  knot. 


Bind  up  this  hair 

In  any  simple  knot.  Shelley,  The  Cenci,  v.  4. 
Specifically — 2.  A piece  of  ribbon,  lace,  or  the 
like  folded  or  tied  upon  itself  in  some  particu- 
lar form,  used  as  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  a 
costume,  or  to  a sword,  a cane,  etc. : as,  a knot 
of  ribbon;  a breast-A/m#/  a shoulder-A'«of. — 

3.  Something  resembling  a knot  in  its  compli- 
cation, its  protuberancy,  or  its  rounded  form. 

John  was  now  matching  several  kinds  of  poppies  and 
field-flowers  to  make  her  a present  of  knots  for  the  day. 

Gay,  Letter,  quoted  in  Thackeray’s  English  Humourists. 

The  Queen,  who  sat 
With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  unseen 
Crush’d  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(a)  The  hard,  cross-grained  mass  of  wood  formed  in  a trunk 
at  the  insertion  of  a branch ; particularly,  the  round,  gnarly 
formation  resulting  from  a branch  being  broken  off  and 
the  tissues  growing  around  its  stump.  This  stump  often 
decays,  or  falls  out  in  cutting,  leaving  a knot-hole. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3,  7. 
(&)  A node  in  a stem,  or  any  node-like  expansion  in  a stem, 
pod,  etc. 

The  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly  arise  from  their 
bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and 
continual  length,  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  838. 
(c)  An  excrescence  on  a trunk  or  root ; a gnarl  or  knur,  (d) 
A tuft,  as  of  grass,  (et)  A flower-bud. 

It  [the  citron-tree]  bore  some  ripe  ones,  and  some  sour 
ones,  some  in  the  knot,  and  some  in  the  blossom  altogether. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  88. 
(/)  In  lithol. , a small  concretion  or  aggregation  of  mineral 
matter,  or  imperfectly  developed  crystal,  found  occasional- 
ly in  schistose  rocks,  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  con- 
tact metamorphism.  Knots  of  this  kind  sometimes  occur 
crowded  together  in  large  numbers,  so  as  to  give  a knot- 
ty appearance  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a quite  smooth 
slaty  surface.  Such  slate  is  called  knotted  slate  or  schist  (in 
German  knotenschiefer).  The  knots  are  sometimes  simply 
segregations  of  ferruginous  material  around  a small  frag- 
mentof  the  slate ; sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  formed 
crystals,  andalusite  being  the  most  common  mineral  thus 
occurring.  This  peculiar  formation  is  well  shown  in  the 
eastern  Vosges  and  in  the  lake  district  of  England.  ( g ) In 
mech.,  same  as  knote.  (h)  In  arch.,  same  as  knob,  (i)  In 
brush-rrmking,  a tuft  of  bristles  ready  to  be  fastened  into 
a hole  in  the  stock,  (j)  In  anat.,  a ganglion ; a node ; a 
plexus,  (k)  A defect  in  flint-glass,  consisting  of  an  opaque 
particle  of  earthy  matter  from  the  furnace,  or  abraded  from 
the  glass-pot,  or  a particle  of  glass-gall,  or  an  imperfectly 
vitrified  grain  of  sand.  ( l ) In  phys.  geog.,  an  elevated  and 
plateau-like  region  where  several  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains unite:  a term  little  used  by  geographers  except  in 
describing  parts  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 


knot 

The  Knot  of  Pasco,  a great  ganglion,  as  it  were,  of  the 
system  [of  the  Andes]. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  Physical  Geography,  p.  ISO. 

(m)  Naut .:  (1)  A division  of  the  log-line,  so  called  from 
the  series  of  pieces  of  string  stuck  through  the  strands  and 
knotted  at  equal  distances  on  the  line,  being  the  space 
between  any  consecutive  two  of  such  knots.  When  the 
‘28-second  glass  is  used,  the  length  of  the  knot  is  47.3  feet. 
See  log*.  (2)  A nautical  mile.  The  length  of  a sea-mile 
varies  with  the  latitude,  according  to  some  authorities; 
but  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  and  United 
States  Coast  Survey  have  adopted  6,080.27  feet  as  its  con- 
stant length,  the  English  Admiralty  0,080  feet.  See  mile. 

In  order  to  remove  all  uncertainty  and  to  introduce  uni- 
formity, this  office  adopted,  several  years  ago,  the  value 
which  results  from  considering  the  nautical  mile  as  equal 
to  the  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  length  of  a degree  on  the 
great  circle  of  a sphere  whose  surface  is  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  This  value,  computed  on  Clarke’s  sphe- 
roid, is  : One  nautical  mile  = 1853.248  metres  = 6080.27  feet, 
a value  which  corresponds  to  the  adopted  length  of  the 
Admiralty  Knot  = 60o0  feet. 

Report  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey , 1881,  p.  354. 

(n)  In  geoin.,  a universal  curve  in  three-dimensional  space, 
wnich,  upon  being  brought  into  a plane  by  any  process 
of  distortion  whatever  without  the  crossing  of  one  part 
through  another  (that  is,  without  passing  through  a nodal 
form),  will  always  have  nodes  or  crossings.  A knot  differs 
from  a link  in  being  unicursal,  while  a linking  consists  of 
two  curves  or  ovals  in  space,  which,  after  being  brought 
into  a plane  by  the  above  process,  are  always  crossed  the 
one  with  the  other;  a lacing  consists  of  three  which  are 
similarly  joined  together,  independently  of  any  linking  of 
pairs  of  them.  An  amphichiral  knot  is  one  which  is  its 
own  perversion — that  is,  whose  image  in  a mirror  does 
not  differ  from  the  knot  itself  in  respect  to  right-  or  left- 
handedness.  (o)  In  Essex,  England,  eighty  rounds  of  the 
reel  of  baize,  wool,  or  yarn.  ( p ) In  her.,  a piece  or  two  or 


more  pieces  of  cord  so  intertwined  as  to  form  an  ornamen- 
tal figure.  There  are  many  forms  which  were  in  common 
use  as  badges  of  certain  noble  families  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  have  been  adopted  as  bearings  in  heraldry  proper. 
(q)  In  lace-making,  a small  and  simple  ornament  project- 
ing from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cordonnet,  a variety  of  the 
fleur-volant.  (r)  Any  figure  the  lines  of  which  frequent- 
ly intersect  each  other : as,  a garden  knot  (a  parterre). 

The  pileres  weren  y-peynt  and  pulched  ful  clene, 
And  queynteli  i-coruen  with  curiouse  knottes , 

With  wyndowes  well  y-wrougt  wide  vp  o-lofte. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 161. 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ; which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots , but  nature  boon 
Pour’d  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  242. 
Next  the  streete  side,  and  more  contiguous  to  ye  house, 
are  knotts  in  trayle  or  grasse  worke,  where  likewise  runs  a 
fountaine.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1,  1644. 

(«)  A cluster ; a collection  ; a group. 

Not  a soul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot, 

But  fears  and  hates  thee.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2. 
A certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a wit. 

Addison , A Beau’s  Head. 

(f)  A swirling  wave.  [Rare.] 

A knot  of  the  sea  washed  our  tub  overboard,  wherein  our 
fish  was  a-watering.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 11. 

4.  A bond  of  association ; a close  union  or  tie : 
as,  the  nuptial  knot . 

His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt, 

That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  37. 
0 night  and  shades ! 

How  are  ye  join’d  with  hell  in  triple  knot ! 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  581. 

5.  A difficulty,  intricacy,  or  perplexity;  some- 
thing not  easily  solved;  a puzzle. 

It  is  too  hard  a knot  for  me.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  it  2,  42. 
A man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots,  and  problems  of 
business,  and  contrary  affairs.  South,  Sermons. 

6.  The  point  on  which  the  action  or  develop- 
ment of  a narrative  depends;  the  gist  of  a 
matter ; the  nucleus  or  kernel. 

The  knotte  why  that  every  tale  is  told, 

If  it  be  taried  til  that  lust  be  cold 
Of  hem  that  han  it  after  herkned  yore, 

The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more, 

For  fulsomnesse  of  his  prolixitee. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  393. 
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How  evil  an  historian  are  you,  that  leave  out  the  chief 
knot  of  all  the  discourse.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

All  the  while,  no  doubt,  and  even  as  I write  the  phrase, 
he  [grandfather]  moves  in  my  blood,  and  whispers  words 
to  me,  and  sits  efficient  in  the  very  knot  and  centre  of  my 
being.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Manse. 

7f.  In  hunting , one  of  certain  morsels  of  flesh 
from  the  fore  quarters  of  a stag. 

Sytlien  rytte  thay  the  foure  lymmes,  ct  rent  of  the  hyde, 
Then  brek  thay  the  bale,  the  balez  out  token, 

Lystily  forlancyng,  & bere  of  the  knot. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1334. 


Three  Times  a True-Love's  Knot  I tye  secure ; 

Firm  be  the  Knot,  firm  may  his  Love  endure. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Thursday,  L 115. 
(6)  In  her.,  same  as  Harrington  knot.  (See  also  bow-knot, 
granny' s-knot,  slide-knot,  slip-knot,  wall-knot.) 
knot1  (not),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  knotted,  ppr.  knot- 
ting. ' [<  ME.  lcnotten;  < knot1,  n.  The  older 
verb  is  knit.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  complicate  or  tie 
in  a knot  or  knots;  form  a knot  or  knots  in  or 
on:  as,  to  knot  a cord  or  a handkerchief. 

But  here’s  a queen  when  she  rides  abroad 
Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sedley. 


8.  A rocky  summit.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Anglers’ 
double  knot,  a neat  and  secure  knot  used  in  joining 
gut-lengths.  The  ends  are  laid  together  pointing  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  are  passed  round  each  other  twice. 
When  drawn  together,  the  knot  is  oblong  and  the  ends  may 
be  cut  off  asclose  as  can  be  done  with  a sharp  knife  without 
a possibility  of  their  drawing.  This  knot  is  indispensable  in 
making  leaders  for  trout-fishing  and  casting-lines  for  sal- 
mon-fishing. Morris.—  Artificers’  knot.  See  artificer.— 
Bowline-knot,  a common  form  of  sailors’  knot,  in  which 
the  loop  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and  does  not  jam  nor  ren- 
der. See  cut  under  def.  1.— Builders’  knot,  a clove-hitch. 
See  hitch,  6.—  Dacre  knot,  in  her.,  a knot  forming  a device 
or  badge  used  by  the  Dacre  family,  and  often  appearing  as  a 
heraldic  bearing.  See  cut  under  def.  3 (p). — English  knot 
{naut.),  a method  of  tying  two  rope-ends  or  pieces  of  gut 
together  by  making  an  overhand  knot  in  each  around  the 
other. — Figure-of-eight  knot,  a form  of  knot  much  used 
by  sailors,  shaped  like  the  figure  8.  See  cut  under  def.  1. 
— Flemish  knot.  Same  as  figure-of-eight  knot.—  Gor- 
dian knot.  See  Gordian.—  Hard  knot,  a knot  tied  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened.— Harring- 
ton knot,  in  her.,  a knot  or  pattern  made  of  interlacing 
bands,  usually  torsed  or  twisted  like  ropes,  showing 
two  strands  crossing  each  other  saltierwise  and  passing 
through  a lozenge : a badge  of  the  ancient  family  of  Har- 
rington. Compare  cut  under  fret,  in  which  the  interlacing 
strips  are  similarly  disposed.  See  cut  under  def.  3 ( p ).— 
Heneage  knot,  in  her.,  a heart-shaped  knot  or  twist  of 
rope,  the  badge  of  the  Heneage  family.  See  cut  under  def. 
3 (i>).— Herculean  knot,  a knot  which  cannot  be  sev- 
ered.—Josephine  knot,  a knot  used  to  join  two  pieces 
of  thread  when  both  the  ends  are  afterward  needed  for  use. 
Diet,  of  Needlework.— Light- wood  knot.  See  light-wood. 
-Man-rope  knot,  a knot  made  on  the  end  of  a rope  by 
opening  out  the  strands,  and  forming  a double  wall  and 
double  crown. — 

Matthew  Walk- 
er knot  {naut.), 
a knot  made  by 
interlacing  the 
strands  at  the  end 
of  a rope  in  the 
manner  shown  in 
the  cut,  used  espe- 
cially for  the  lan- 
yards of  the  lower 
rigging,  to  keep 
the  end  from  draw- 
ing through  the 
hole  in  the  dead- 
eye:  named  from 
the  inventor.— Order  Of  the  Knot,  a military  order  of 
short  duration,  founded  at  Naples  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.— Overhand  knot.  See  the  cut  below.—  Porters’ 
knot,  a pad  for  supporting  burdens  on  the  head. 

To  a Coblers  Aul,  or  Butcher’s  Knife, 

Or  Porter's  Knot,  commend  me ; 

But  from  a Souldier's  Lazy  Life, 

Good  Heaven  pray  defend  me. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  201. 

One  of  the  publishers  to  whom  Johnson  applied  for  em- 
ployment . . . exclaimed,  “ You  had  better  get  a porter's 
knot,  and  carry  trunks.  ” Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

One  Thames  Street  porter  would  take  the  whole  seven 
and  their  bundles  on  his  knot. 

O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  i.  1. 


a,  overhand  knot ; b,  square  or  reef  knot ; c,  granny’s-knot. 


For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well, 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I could  knot  the  noose. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  To  fasten  or  secure  by  a knot. 

She  has  knotted  the  keys  upon  a string, 

And  with  her  she  has  them  ta’en. 

The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[I.  282). 

At  his  side  a wretched  scrip  was  hung, 
Wide-patch’d,  and  knotted  to  a twisted  thong. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xiiL 

Hence  — 3.  To  entangle;  perplex. 

They  are  catched  in  knotted  law,  like  nets. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  lii  18. 

4f.  To  unite  or  knit  closely. 

The  party  of  the  Papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and  amongst 
themselves.  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

5.  To  remove  the  knots  from,  as  a woven  fabric, 
by  pulling  them  out  with  small  tweezers. — 6. 
To  cover  the  knots  of : a preliminary  process  in 
painting  on  wood,  so  that  the  knots  shall  not 
show  through. — 7.  To  cover  (metals,  etc.)  with 
knotting.  See  knotting,  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in 
plants. — 2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe ; produce 
fancy  work  made  by  tying  knots  in  cords.  Com- 
pare knotting,  knotwork,  knotted-bar  work. — 3. 
To  gather  in  knots ; unite  as  in  a knot. 

Keep  it  as  a cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2,  62. 
4f.  To  form  flower-buds. 

You  cannot  have  an  apple  or  a cherry  but  you  must 
stay  its  proper  periods,  and  let  it  blossom  and  knot,  and 
grow  and  ripen.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  794. 
knot2  (not),  n.  [Also  gnat,  and  dial,  knat,  knet; 
said  to  be  “named  after  King  Canute  [AS.  Cnut], 
who  was  very  fond  of  it”;  but  no  connecting 
ME.  form  appears,  and  if  it  existed  it  would 
give  a mod.  form  (see  knoutberry) ; there  is  no 
evidence  that  Canute  was  very  fond  of  this  bird, 
and  no  probability  tbat  so  common  a bird  would 
be  named  after  a particular  person.]  1.  The 
robin-snipe ; the  red-breasted  or  gray-backed 
sandpiper,  Tringa  canutus,  a bird  of  the  snipe 
family,  Scolopaddw.  It  breeds  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, and  at  other  seasons  than  the  summer  is  dispersed 
along  most  of  the  sea-coasts  of  the  world.  The  knot  is  10£ 
inches  long,  and  20$  inches  in  extent  of  wings.  In  sum- 
mer the  under  parts  are  hrownish-red ; in  winter,  white. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  adult  are  brownish-black,  varied 
with  tawny  and  white.  The  young  are  ashy  above,  varied 
with  white,  and  with  dark  edgings  of  individual  feathers. 
The  knot  usually  goes  in  flocks,  like  other  small  waders, 
and  when  it  is  fat  its  flesh  is  delicious. 

2.  The  ring-plover,  JEgialitis  hiaticula,  whose 
habits  on  the  beach  resemble  those  of  the  knot. 
Rev.  C.  Swainson.  [Belfast,  Ireland.] 
knotberry  (not'ber"i),  n. ; pi.  knotberries  (-iz). 
[<  knofi  + berry1.  Cf.  knoutberry.']  The  cloud- 
berry, Rubus  Chamcemorus. 
knote  (not),  n.  [Also  knot;  appar.  a sort  of  cross 
between  knot  and  node.]  In  mech . , the  point 
where  cords,  ropes,  etc.,  meet  from  angular 
directions  in  funicular  machines.  More  prop- 
erly called  node. 

knotfulness  (not' fill -nes),  n.  In  geom.,  the 
number  of  knots  of  less  knottiness  of  which  a 
given  knot  is  built  up.  See  knot 1,  3 (»). 


Square  knot,  a knot  used  in  tying  reef -points,  so  formed 
that  the  ends  come  out  alongside  of  the  standing  parts 
and  the  knot  does  not  jam.  Also  called  reef-knot. — Sur- 
geons’ knot,  a square  or  reef  knot:  used  in  tying  a liga- 
ture around  a cut  artery. — To  cut  the  knot.  See  cut. — 
To  tie  with  St.  Mary’s  knott,to  hamstring.  [Old  slang, 
North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  has  tied  them  a’  wi  St.  Mary's  knot, 

A’  these  horses  but  barely  three. 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  72). 

True-love  or  true-lovers’  knot,  (a)  A kind  of  double 
knot,  made  with  two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each 
other,  and  with  two  ends : the  emblem  of  interwoven  affec- 
tions or  of  engagement. 

I’ll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7,  46. 

They  grew  till  they  grew  unto  the  church  top, 

And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher ; 

And  there  they  tyed  in  a true  lovers  knot, 

Which  made  all  the  people  admire. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  144). 


As  soon  as  we  come  to  8 folds  we  have  some  knots  which 
may  preserve  their  knottiness  even  when  this  condition 
[taking  the  crossings  alternately  over  and  under]  is  not 
fulfilled.  These  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  proper 
knots  and  to  be  included  in  the  census  as  new  and  distinct 
types.  This  is  a difficulty  of  a very  formidable  order.  It 
depends  upon  the  property  which  I have  called  knotful- 
+ness.  Tait,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edin.,  XXXII.  iiL  504. 

knot-grass  (not 'gras  ),n.  1 . A weed  of  almost 
world-wide  distribution,  Polygonum  aviculare : 
so  called  from  the  numerous  nodes  in  its  stems 
and  its  thickly  spreading  habit,  it  is  a tough 
trailing  and  branching  plant,  common  in  trodden  ground, 
and  often  carpeting  dooryards,  etc.  (Also  c:dled  knot- 
weed,  goose-grass,  cow-grass,  doorweed,  etc.)  An  infusion  of 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  retard  bodily  growth,  whenoe 
Shakspere  calls  it  “hindering  knot-grass.” 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot  grass  made. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2,  329. 
We  want  a boy  extremely  for  this  function 
Kept  under  for  a year  with  milk  and  knotgrass. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iL 


knot-grass 
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is  made  with  red  lead,  carefully  ground,  and  nute.j  The  dwarf  raspberry,  Rubus  Chamse- 
tlunned  with  boiled  oil  and  a little  turpentine,  morus,  improperly  called  dwarf  mulberry 
knottmg-needle  (not  ing-ne'dl),  n.  A needle  know*  (no),  t.;  pret.  knew,  pp.  known,  pri: 
designed  for  use  m making  knotting.  See  knot-  Mowing.  J<  ME.  know  on’,  knawen,  mowen, 


Knot-grass  {Polygonum  aviculare).  a,  flower;  b,  fruit. 


2.  By  extension,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Poly- 
gonum, properly  knotweed.—  3.  In  occasional 
use,  a plant  of  some  other  genus  more  or  less 
Similar . (a)  Any  of  the  species  of  Illecebrum  or  Parony- 
chia ; a whitlow-wort  (6)  A variety  of  the  false  oat,  Arrhe- 
naLuerum  elatius,  having  a knotty  rootstock.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  (c)  The  florin-grass,  Agrostis  alba.  [Prov.  Eng.j 
This  may  be  the  plant  mentioned  by  Milton  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

The  chewing  flocks 

Had  ta  en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent.  Milton,  Comus,  L 642. 
(d)  Couch-grass : a use  of  doubtful  appropriateness. — 
Bird’s  knot-grass,  a name  of  Polygonum  aviculare,  ob- 
tained by  translation.— Coast  or  sea  knot-grass  Poly- 
gomim  maritimum.— Female  knot-grass,  Lyte’s  name 
of  the  common  mare’s- tail,  Ilippuris  vulgaris. — German 
knot-grass,  the  knawel,  Scleranthus  annuus. — Male 
knot-grass,  Lyte’s  name  for  the  common  knot-grass. 
Polygonum  aviculare,  in  distinction  from  female  knot- 
grass  (which  see,  above). 

knottet,  n>  An  obsolete  form  of  knoP. 
knotted  (not'ed),  a.  [<  knot l + - ed 2.]  Full 
of  knots ; having  knots ; knotty. 

„ The  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knees  or  knotted  oaks. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3,  50. 

The  many-knotted  water-flags, 

That  whistled  dry  and  stiff  about  the  marge. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Specifically — (a)  In  hot.,  having  a series  of  nodes,  or  node- 
like  swellings;  jointed:  said  of  stems,  pods,  etc.  (6)  In 


A bottle-screw,  a knotting -needle,  and  a ball  of  sky-color 
and  white  knotting.  Doran,  Annals  of  Eng.  Stage,  I.  xii. 

knottier  (not'l),  n.  [<  ME.  knottil  (=  MLG. 
knutel  = OHG.  chnutil,  chnuttil,  MUG.  knutel, 
kniittcl,  G.  kniittel),  a knot,  knob ; dim.  of  knot7, 
n.]  A knob.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  hade  a heved  lyke  a bulle,  and  knottiUes  in  his  frount, 
as  thay  had  bene  the  bygynnyng  of  homes. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  1.  ( Halliwell .) 

knottled  (not'ld),  a.  [<  knottle  + -ed^f\  Stunted 
in  growth.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
knotty  (not'i)y  a.  [<  knot  1 + -yl.]  1.  Full 

of  knots;  having  many  knots. 

In  hir  right  hand  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 

She  bare  a skourge,  with  many  a knottie  string. 

Gascoigne,  Complaint  of  Philomene. 
The  oak, 

Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 

Embraces  the  light  beach.  Shelley,  Alastor. 


2.  Hard;  rugged. 

When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 

Jlowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 
Art  will  prevail  where  knotty  strength  denies. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  9. 

3.  Difficult;  intricate;  perplexing;  involved. 

You  may  be  sure  I was  very  young,  & therefore  very 
rash,  or  ambitious,  when  I adventur’d  upon  that  knotty 
piece  this  essay  on  Lucretius]. 

Evelyn,  To  Doctor  Meric  Casaubon. 
“Virtue ! and  Wealth ! what  are  ye  but  a name  ! ” 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepared  ? 

Or  are  they  both  in  this  their  own  reward? 

A Icnotty  point ! to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  337. 


unc  Dwellings,  juiuwju:  ssuu  oi  stems,  poas,  etc.  (6)  In  , , , J ' 

zool.,  having  one  or  more  swellings;  nodose,  (c)  Having  knotweed  (not'wed),  n.  1.  A plant  of  one  of 
mtersectino'  flmirfis1  vino-  l i n oo  ^ t i ~ 


. w inuic  uvYcuuigs , nouose.  yc)  Having 

intersecting  figures;  having  lines  or  walks  intersecting 
one  another , marked  with  interlacings. 


Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1,  249. 


Thy  curious-fcnotted  garden.  . ^ 

(d)  In  lithol.,  containing  or  characterized  by  knots. — Knot- 
ted-bar  work.  Same  as  macramA.— Knotted  lace,  a 
name  given  to  the  o’ld 
punto  a groppo,  a fringe 
or  border  made  of  knot- 
ted threads.  Macramd 
lace  is  its  modern  rep- 
resentative.—Knotted 


Knotted  Pillars.—  Basilica  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice. 


the  species  of  knapweed  or  knobweed,  Centau- 
rea  nigra , C.  Cyanus,  and  C.  Scabiosa : so  call- 
ed from  the  knot-like  heads.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
2.  A plant  of  the  genus  Polygonum , which 
includes  the  doorweed,  the  smartweeds  and 
water-pepper,  the  prince’s-feather,  etc. ; knot- 
grass or  joint  weed:  so  called  from  the  knotty 
Seaside  knotweed,  Polygonum  maritimum. — 
Spotted  knotweed,  Polygonum  Persicaria,  or  ladv’s- 
---- — thumb.  J 

&“marlnsoTethnaes°™  ^Ot-wood  (not ' wud),  * 1 . Wood  that  is  full 

curring  in  the  Roman-  P1  ^n°ts. — A,.  {specifically,  pine  wood  contain- 
esque  style,  so  carved  as  ing  resinous  knots,  used  for  making  a brilliant 
to  appear  as  if  knotted  *fire,  or  for  light.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

ted  slate  oi-  scMs t"  knotwork  (not'werk),  n.  An  ornamental  ar- 
★ See  knoti,  3 (/).  * rangement  of  cords  knotted  together,  as  in  some 

r f knotter  (not'er),  n. 

A fine  strainer  used 
to  clear  paper-pulp 
from  clots  or  knots 
as  it  passes  to  the 
paper-making  ma- 
chine. 

A sieve,  or  knotter,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is 
Usually  formed  of  brass, 
having  fine  slits  cut  in 
it  to  allow  the  commi- 
nuted pulp  to  pass 
through,  while  it  re- 
tains all  lumps  and 
knots. 

Urc,  Diet.,  III.  490. 

1.  The  condition  of 


kinds  of  fringe,  in  the  cordons  of  a cardinal’s 
hat,  or  represented  in  carving,  painting,  etc. 

A font  at  Dolton,  Devon,  formed  of  portions  of  a mono- 
lith carved  with  Saxon  Jcnotwork,  etc. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3191,  p.  852. 

knotwort  (not'wfert),  n.  1.  The  knot-grass, 
Polygonum  aviculare.—  2.  pi.  A name  given  by 
Limlley  to  his  order  Illecebracese.  See  knot- 
o mu  ...  „ , -■  grass,  3 (a),  and  Illecebracese 

, Jr?6  quality  of  being  knotty ; difficulty  of  knoud  (noud),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  gray 
solution ; intricacy ; complication : as,  the  knot-  gurnard,  Trigla  gurnardus.  [Local,  Ireland.] 
tmess  ot  a nroblem.  — i.  i_  1.  J 


knottiness  (not'i-nes), «.  ^ tvuuiunm  ui 

being  knotty ; the  state  of  having  many  knots 
or  swellings. 

• ^ Gl^rcules’s]  oaken  cluh  is  signified  reason  rul- 
ing the  appetite ; the  knottiness  thereof,  the  difficulty  they 
have  that  seek  after  virtue.  Peacham,  Drawing. 


tiness  of  a problem. 

Erwttiness  of  his  style.  Hare. 

3.  In  geom.,  the  minimum  number  of  nodes  in 
the  projection  of  a knot  on  a plane  or  other 
single-sheeted,  singly  connected  surface, 
knotting  (not'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  knot l,  v .] 

1 .  A kind  of  fancy  work  made  with  twisted  and 
knotted  threads,  and  closely  imitating  some  old 
forms  of  lace 


knout  (nout,  more  properly  not;  Russ.  pron. 
knot),  7i.  [<  F.  knout  =G.  knute,  < Russ,  knutu 
(Little  Russ,  and  Pol.  knut ),  a whip,  scourge, 
< Icel.  knutr,  a knot:  see  knot*-.’]  A whip  or 
scourge  formerly  used  in  Russia  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  worst  criminals.  Varying  descrip- 
tions of  it  are  given,  and  it  was  probably  made  iii  different 
forms;  but  its  effect  was  so  severe  that  few  of  those  who 
were  subjected  to  its  full  force  survived  the  punishment. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  substituted  for  the  knout  a milder 
whip. 


theirPiHan^,CihL“g3’ref3  fhaH  ^Wenny 8 In  (DOut>  or  *****  not),  V.  t.  [<  knout,  «.] 

which  are  perspicuously  wrote  the  Lords  Prayer  in  Latin  lo  Plmish  with  the  knout  or  whip. 

Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  o/ev"^ 

m [L  17  ■ Moscow.  Brougham. 


cnawen  (pret.  knew,  kneuz,  pi.  knewen,  pp. 
knowen , cnowen , knawen),  < AS.  cnawan  (pret. 
cnedw,  pp.  cnawen)— OHG-.  Cuban,  knCian,  chndan , 
cnahan,  know,  = Icel.  knd,  know  howto  do, be 
able,  = OBulg.  znati , know,  = L.  gno  in  noscere, 
orig.  gnoscere  (as  in  comp,  co-gnoscere,  i-gnos- 
cere ; perf.  novi , pp.  notus,  in  comp,  gnotus ) = 
Gr.  yv a in  yiyvuonuv,  2d  aor.  yvuvai,  know,  = Skt. 
V jna,  kno  w : a secondary  form  of  the  root  gan, 
Teut.  lean,  in  ken\  know,  c«k1,  know,  be  able, 
etc.  The  forms  in  E.  derived  from  this  secon- 
dary root  are  few  (know,  acknow,  knowledge,  ac- 
knowledge, and  remotely  name),  but  the  forms 
from  the  primitive  root  kan  are  numerous : canl, 
conk,  con 2,  cunningk,  cunning 2,  couth,  uncouth, 
kith , lithe,  ken7,  etc.  The  L.  and  Gr.  words 
from  the  secondary  root  are  very  numerous  in 
E.;  e.  g. : from  Latin,  agnize,  cognize,  cognition, 
incognito,  ignore,  noble,  note,  denote,  notary,  no- 
tion, cognomen,  nominal,  etc.,  ignominy,  narrate, 
etc. ; from  the  Greek,  gnome7,  gnome2,  gnosis, 
gnostic,  etc.,  synonym,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
perceive  or  understand  as  being  fact  or  truth; 
have  a clear  or  distinct  perception  or  appre- 
hension of;  understand  or  comprehend  clearly 
and  fully;  be  conscious  of  perceiving  truly. 

For  when  thou  kneuiest  the  peple  loved  the,  thow  drow- 
est  the  a-bakke,  for  to  helpe  them  in  their  nedes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  40. 

We  knoiv  what  we  are,  but  knoio  not  what  we  may  be. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5,  42. 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  18. 
In  the  night  he  dreamed  that  she  was  gone, 

And  knmeing  that  he  dreamed,  tried  hard  to  wake 
And  could  not.  ’ 

William  M arris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  382. 
Tliere  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  words  know,  “knowledge,” 
which  Dr.  Bain  seems  not  to  have  considered  : “ to  know ” 
may  mean  either  to  perceive  or  apprehend,  or  it  may  mean 
to  understand  or  comprehend. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  49. 
We  knmv  things,  and  we  know  that  we  know  them. 
!cnmv  tllem  is  a mystery  indeed,  but  one  about 
which  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  speculate. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  138. 

2.  In  a general  sense,  to  have  definite  informa- 
tion or  intelligence  about;  be  acquainted  with, 
either  through  the  report  of  others  or  through 
personal  ascertainment,  observation,  experi- 
ence, or  intercourse:  as,  to  know  American  his- 
tory ; he  knows  the  city  thoroughly. 

And  Merlyn,  that  all  this  knewe  wele,  seide  to  thekynge 
and  Vter  how  it  was  be-tid  of  this  man. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  i.  53. 
How  ye  inyght  my  name  knowen  verilie. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  444. 
That  I may  knoio  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.  Phil.  iii.  10. 

Ambition  feels  no  gift, 

Nor  knows  no  bounds. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  1. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  830. 

3.  To  recognize  after  some  absence  or  change ; 
recall  to  the  mind  or  perception ; revive  prior 
knowledge  of:  as,  he  was  so  changed  that  you 
would  hardly  know  him. 

And  the  lady  hirself  was  above  on  the  walles  that  Icnewe 
liem  wele  anoon  as  she  hem  saugh. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  545. 
At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead, 

And  called  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flatman. 

4.  To  recognize  in  contrast  or  comparison;  dis- 
tinguish by  means  of  previous  acquaintance  or 
information:  as,  to  know  one  man  from  another; 
we  knoio  a fixed  star  from  a planet  by  its  twin- 
kling; to  know  the  right  way. 

When  the  wind  is  southerly  I know  a hawk  from  a liand- 
saw-  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  397. 

Each  household  knoweth  their  owne  lands,  and  gardens, 
and  most  liue  of  their  owne  labours. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 129. 
Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  a new  name,  whereby  to  know  it  from  those 
before  and  after.  Locke. 

5.  To  understand  from  experience  or  attain- 
ment; comprehend  as  to  manner  or  method: 
with  how  before  an  infinitive : as,  to  know  hoio 
to  make  something. 

The  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  810. 


know 


3308 


knowledge 


[Formerly,  by  a Latinism,  how  was  sometimes  omitted,  es- 
pecially in  poetry. 

Sweet  prince,  the  name  of  death  was  never  terrible 

To  him  that  knew  to  live. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  3. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  11. 
How  few  among  them  that  know  to  write  or  speak  in  a 
pure  stile.  Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus.] 

6t.  To  have  sexual  commerce  with.  Gen.  iv.  1. 
[A  euphemism.]  — I know  not  what,  a phrase  used 
as  a noun  or  an  adjective  to  express  indefinite,  and  espe- 
cially indefinitely  large  amounts. 

Our  Seamen  are  apt  to  have  great  Notions  of  I know  not 
what  Profit  and  Advantages  to  be  had  in  serving  the  Mo- 
gul ; nor  do  they  want  for  fine  Stories  to  encourage  one 
another  to  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  507. 

Not  to  know  beans.  See  beahX. — Not  to  know  B 
from  a bull’s  foot,  broomstick  battledore.  See  B. — 
To  know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw.  See  handsaw. 
— To  know  a move  or  two.  See  move.— To  know  the 
ropes,  (a)  To  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a sailor  by 
having  learned  the  details  of  the  rigging  of  a vessel. 
Hence  — (6)  To  understand  the  details  of  a particular 
thing ; have  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  any  business. 
[Colloq.  ] — To  know  what’s  o’clock,  to  be  well  informed 
and  equal  to  any  emergency.  [Colloq.] 

Partial  friends  say  I lcnow  what 's  o’clock  tolerably  well. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  x. 
To  know  what’s  what,  to  have  clear  knowledge  or  com- 
prehension of  a subject ; be  thoroughly  posted ; be  sure 
of  one’s  ground ; have  one’s  eye-teeth  cut.  [Colloq.] 

He  knew  ivhat’s  what,  and  that’s  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  149. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  possess  knowledge;  be  in- 
formed ; have  intelligence. 


knowing  (no'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  knowinge,  cnaw- 
ing,  < AS.  cnawung,  verbal  n.  of  cnawan , know : 
see  know1.’]  Knowledge;  acquaintance;  ascer- 
tainment; power  or  means  of  ascertaining. 

To  the  contree  of  Ennopye  hym  dighte 
There  as  he  had  a frende  of  his  knowynge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2156. 

I have  seen 

Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ; but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4,  4. 

How  he  could  be  “kin”  to  Bulstrodc  as  well  was  not  so 
clear,  but  Mrs.  Abel  agreed  with  her  husband  that  there 
was  “ no  knowing.”  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  lxix. 

knowing  (no'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lcnow1,  v.J  1 . 
Having  perception  or  knowledge;  intelligent; 
instructed. 

As  if  the  filth  of  poverty  sunk  as  deep 
Into  a knoiving  spirit  as  the  bane 
Of  riches  doth  into  an  ignorant  soul. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Cherish,  good  Theophilus, 

This  knowing  scholar. 

Massinger,  Virgin- Martyr,  i.  1. 

2.  Conscious;  intentional. 

He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  sins  not  by  any 
deliberate,  consultive,  knoiving  act. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  770. 

3.  Shrewd;  sharp;  smart;  in  a special  sense, 
having  or  simulating  the  appearance  of  pos- 
sessing information  which  one  is  unwilling  to 
communicate. 

I don’t  quite  like  this  chit.  She  looks  knowing,  me- 
tliinks.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

I have  remarked  that  your  knoiving  people,  who  are  so 
much  wiser  than  anybody  else,  are  eternally  keeping  soci- 
ety in  a ferment.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  161. 


If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  1 speak  of  myself. 

John  vii.  17. 

Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  19. 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low, 

And  none  but  priests  were  authoriz  d to  know. 

Dry  den,  Religio  Laici,  1.  373. 


4.  Expressive  of  knowledge  or  cunning : as,  a 
knowin/jlook. — 5.  Smart-looking;  stylish.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Many  young  men  who  had  chambers  in  the  Temple 
made  a very  good  appearance  in  the  first  circles,  and  drove 
about  town  in  very  knoiving  gigs. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xix. 


2.  To  take  cognizance;  acquire  knowledge; 
get  intelligence. 

And  for  he  kneu$  on  the  crois  and  to  Crist  shref  hym, 
Sonnere  hadde  he  saluacion  thanne  seinte  Ion. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  273. 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1,  6S. 

3f.  To  he  acquainted  with  each  other. 

You  and  I have  known,  sir.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6, 86. 
Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4,  36. 

I want  to  know,  a New  England  colloquial  phrase,  equiv- 
alent to  ‘is  it  possible?’  ‘you  surprise  me!’— Not  that 
I know  Of,  not  so  far  as  I know  ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

Crabt.  Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir 
Oliver,  is  coming  home? 

Joseph  S.  Not  that  I know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
To  know  for,  an  old  expression  meaning  the  same  as  to 
know  of,  still  used  colloquially. 

He  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2,  6. 

know1!  (no),  n.  K know^}  v.]  Knowledge. 

That  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  contents  . . . 

He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sodaine  death. 

Shak.,  Hamlet  (fol.  1623),  v.  2,  44 

know2  (nou),  n . A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
knoll  2. 

O I hae  been  east,  and  I hae  been  west, 

An’  I hae  been  far  o’er  the  knowes. 

The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  47). 

know3!,  knowe!,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
knee . 

“ Myself  to  medes  wol  the  letre  sowe,” 

And  held  his  hondes  up,  and  fil  on  knowe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1202. 

knowable  (no'a-bl),  a.  [<  know 1 4-  -able.] 
That  may  be  known ; capable  of  being  appre- 
hended, understood,  or  ascertained. 

A thing  exists  for  us  only  in  its  knowable  relations. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  14. 
Be  it  a single  object  or  the  whole  universe,  any  account 
which  begins  with  it  in  a concrete  form,  or  leaves  off  with 
it  in  a concrete  form,  is  incomplete ; since  there  remains 
an  era  of  its  knowable  existence  undescribed  and  unex- 
plained. U.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  § 93. 

knowableness  (no'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  knowable. 

know-all  (no'al),  n.  [<  know l,  v.,  + obj.  all.] 
One  who  knows  or  professes  to  know  every- 
thing; a wiseacre:  generally  used  ironically, 
knower  (no'er),  n.  One  who  knows. 

If  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man,  it  must  be  of  such  a one 
as  is  a true  knower  of  himself. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  1. 
For  if  writers  be  just  to  the  memory  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  they  cannot  deny  him  to  have  been  an  exact 
knower  of  mankind,  and  a perfect  distinguisher  of  their 
talents.  Dryden,  King  Arthur,  Ded. 


Tom  thought  his  cap  a very  knoiving  affair,  but  confessed 
that  he  had  a hat.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 
=Syn.  Astute,  Sage,  etc.  See  astute.  (See  also  sagacious.) 

knowingly  (no'ing-li),  adv.  In  a knowing  man- 
ner; with  knowledge;  intentionally;  designed- 
ly: as,  he  would  not  knowingly  offend. 

How  you  speak! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city’s  usuries, 

And  felt  them  knowingly. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3,  46. 

knowingness  (no'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  knowing  or  shrewd. 

“Well  done,  little  ’un,”  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  laughing, 
while  Tom  felt  rather  disgusted  with  Maggie’s  knoiviny- 
ness.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  1. 

knowlachet,  knowlaget,  n.  Middle  English 
forms  of  knowledge. 

knowlechet,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form 

★of  knowledge. 

knowledge  (nol'ej),  n.  [<  ME.  knowlcgcf  knoiv- 
leche,  knouleche , knowliche , knolycli , knowlage , 
knowlache,  knawlage , knawlache , etc.,  know- 
ledge, < knoiven,  know,  + -leche,  assibilated 
form  of  - leke , < Icel.  - leikr , -leiki  = Sw.  -lek,  a suf- 
fix used  to  form  abstract  nouns,  = AS  .-lac,  in 
wedlac,  wedlock,  prob.  identical  with  lac , play, 
gift:  see  lake%,  loke 4.  The  term,  -leche  became 
assimilated,  through  -lache,  to  the  suffix  -age.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  of  having  become 
aware  of  fact  or  truth ; intellectual  recognition 
of  or  acquaintance  with  fact  or  truth;  the  con- 
dition of  knowing.  Subjectively  considered,  know- 
ledge implies  clear  conviction  or  a consciousness  of  cer- 
tainty; but  this  consciousness  does  not  constitute  know- 
ledge, and  may  be  associated  with  error. 

Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  i.  2. 

The  essentials  of  Cognition,  or  Knoivledge,  may  be 
summed  up  thus: — First.  To  know  any  single  thing,  we 
must  be  conscious  of  it  as  Differing  from  some  things,  and 
as  Agreeing  with  other  things.  To  this  extent  knowledge 
involves  only  what  belongs  to  Sensation  and  Perception. 
Secondly.  When  Knowledge  amounts  to  Affirmation  there 
are  usually  at  least  two  things  taken  notice  of : and  not 
only  so,  but  the  couple  must  be  farther  viewed,  as  coming 
under  a third  property,  namely  one  of  the  Universal  Pre- 
dicates of  Propositions — for  example,  Co-existence  or  Suc- 
cession. “The  sun  is  a luminous  body,”  “night  follows 
day”— are  higher  combinations  than  the  mere  knowledge 
of  “Sun,”  “Night,”  “Day”;  they  unite  simple  or  elementary 
cognitions  into  affirmations  or  propositions ; and  the  bind- 
ing circumstance  is  one  of  the  comprehensive  generalities 
called  Co-existence  and  Succession.  Thirdly.  Into  these 
Affirmations  there  must  enter  the  active  state  or  disposi- 
tion termed  Belief  (or  Disbelief). 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  592. 
We  have  but  faith;  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A beam  in  darkness : let  it  grow. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Int. 


With  that  certainty  which  is  absolutely  objective,  i.  e. 
with  knowledge , psychology  has  no  direct  concern ; it  is 
for  logic  to  furnish  the  criteria  by  which  knowledge  is  as- 
certained. J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  83. 

2.  A perception,  judgment,  or  idea  which  is  in 
accord  with  fact  or  truth ; that  which  is  known. 

“Not  all,”  quod  she,  “ madame,  that  may  not  be ; 
ff or  yet  I haue  no  knowlage  whiche  he  is.  ” 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  730. 
I’ll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge; 

I’ll  say  I know  it ; nay,  I’ll  swear  I saw  it. 

x Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 

All  gouernment  of  action  is  to  be  gotten  by  knowledge , 
and  knowledge  best,  by  gathering  many  knowledges. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
For  knowledges  are  as  pyramides,  whereof  history  is  the 
basis  : so  of  Natural  Philosophy  the  basis  is  Natural  His- 
tory ; the  stage  next  the  basis  is  Physic ; the  stage  next 
the  vertical  point  is  Metaphysic. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
This  knoivledge  of  the  cause  of  a pluenomenon  is  differ- 
ent from  . . . the  knowledge  of  that  phaenomenon  simply 
as  a fact;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges  have, 
accordingly,  received  different  names.  The  latter  . . . 
is  called  historical  or  empirical  knowledge  ; the  former  is 
called  philosophical,  or  scientific,  or  rational  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  iii. 

3.  Acquaintance  with  things  ascertained  or  as- 
certainable ; acquired  information ; learning. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7,  79. 

I think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  whole  code 
is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  45. 

4.  Practical  understanding ; familiarity  gained 
by  actual  experience ; acquaintance  with  any 
fact  or  persou : as,  a knowledge  of  seamanship ; 
I have  no  knowledge  of  the  man. 

Thys  is  gret  meruell 
That  ye  take  a wif  vnknow  what  is  sche, 

Neither  haue  knewlich  of  hir  gouernail, 

Ne  of  hir  kinrede ; strange  is  without  fail ! 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  844. 
The  dog  straight  fawned  upon  his  master  for  old  know- 
ledge. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Iluram  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  his  servants  ships,  and 
servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.  2 Chron.  viii.  18. 

This  gentleman ’s  a stranger  to  my  knowledge; 

And,  no  doubt,  sir,  a worthy  man. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

The  wisest  of  Pagan  Philosophers  said  that  the  greatest 
Learning  was  the  Knowledge  of  one’s  self. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  77. 

5.  Specific  information;  notification;  adver- 
tisement. 

Ye  scliall  warne  the  Maister  and  Wardens  thereof,  and 
lian  ynforme  wher  thei  be,  as  fer  forth  as  ye  schall  have 
knolych.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 

I pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated  her 
pardon,  or  knowledge  why  she  was  cruel.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  coast  ...  is  set  with  small  watch-towers,  which 
with  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  do  give  knowledge 
unto  one  another  of  . . . suspected  enemies. 

Sandys,  Travailes.  p.  10. 

6.  Cognizance;  notice;  recognition. 

Why  have  I found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest 
take  knoivledge  of  me,  seeing  I am  a stranger  ? Ruth  ii.  10. 

A state’s  anger 

Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  6. 
Of  your  love  too  and  care  for  us  here,  we  never  doubted ; 
so  are  we  glad  to  take  knowledg  of  it  in  that  fullnes  we  doe. 
Robinson,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation, 

[p.  163. 

7!.  Acknowledgment. 

We  3eelde  us  synful  & sory 
By  Knowliche  A confessioun. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
Adhesive,  apprehensive,  carnal,  immediate,  etc., 
knowledge.  See  the  adjectives.— Habitual  know- 
ledge, in  the  Scotist  philos.,  knowledge  latent  in  the  mem- 
ory and  capable  of  being  called  up  when  an  occasion  pre- 
sents itself.  Also  called  habitual  cognition. 

Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules 
and  maxims.  _ South. 

To  one’s  knowledge,  so  far  as  one  is  informed. 

To  my  knoivledge, 

I never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  3,  38. 
=Syn.  Prudence,  Discretion,  etc.  (see  wisdom );  compre- 
hension, discernment. 

knowledge!  (nol'ej),  v.  [<  ME.  knowlegen,  lgiow- 
lechen , knoulechen , cnawlechen , etc.,  know,  ac- 
knowledge; < knowledge,  n.  Cf  .acknowledge.] 
I.  trans.  To  acknowledge ; confess ; avow. 

For  suche  Auctoritees,  thei  seyn  that  only  to  God  schalle 
a man  knouleche  his  Defautes,  zeldynge  him  self  gylty. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  120. 
He  that  hath  schame  of  his  synne  knowlechith  it 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

The  Turks  . . . knowledge  one  God. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  53. 

n.  intrans.  To  confess.  Wyclif. 


knowledgeable 

knowledgeable  (nol'ej-a-bl),  a.  [<  knowledge 
+ -able.]  1.  Knowing;  intelligent;  possessing 
knowledge  or  mental  capacity.  [Colloq.J 

I’ll  noane  deny  that  in  a thing  or  two  I may  be  more 
knowledgeable  than  Coulson.  I’ve  had  a deal  o*  time  on 
* my  youth,  and  I’d  good  schooling  as  long  as 
father  lived.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xxi. 

2f.  Cognizable ; intelligible. 

Certain  very  knowledgeable  marks. 

Time’s  Storehouse,  p.  49. 

knowledge-box  (nol'ej-boks),  n.  The  head. 
[Slang.] 

By  Bedford’s  cut  I've  trimm'd  my  locks, 

And  coal-black  is  my  knowledge-box, 

Callous  to  all,  except  hard  knocks 
Of  thumpers. 

The  Jacobin,  xxii.  116. 

knowledgingt,  n.  [<  ME.  Jcnowleging,  knowlecli- 
ing,  etc. ; verbal  n.  of  knowledge,  v.]  Know- 
ledge ; information. 

Malice  had  my  corage 
N at  that  tyme  turned  to  no  thynge, 

Thorogh  to  moehel  knowlachynge. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  796. 
Her  meny  hadde  non  other  knowleginge, 

But  hir  sekenes  was  of  some  other  thinge. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  277. 
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lanceolate  opposite  leaves  fascicled  in  the  axils,  and  stip- 
ules connate  with  the  petioles  in  a sheath.  The  flowers 
are  small,  pink  or  lilac,  and  usually  sessile  along  the 
branches  of  a cyme  which  lengthens  after  flowering  The 
plants  are  ornamental  in  cultivation,  and  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  as  greenhouse  plants. 

Knoxieae  (nok-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1873),  < Knoxia  + -ess.]  A tribal 
division  of  the  natural  family  of  plants  Rubi- 
acese,  consisting  of  the  genera  Knoxia  and 
Pentanisia,  being  mostly  tropical  herbs  or 
undershrubs  of  the  old  world,  with  connate 
stipules  and  terminal  inflorescence, 
knt.  An  abbreviation  of  knight. 
knub  (nub),  n,  [Also  nub,  q.  v.;  a var.  (=  LG. 
knubbe,  > G.  knubbe,  knuppe,  a knob)  of  knob.] 
1.  A blunt  end  or  piece;  a small  lump. — 2. 
See  the  extract. 

One-seventh  of  this  weight  [of  common  cocoon]  is  pure 
cocoon,  and  of  that  not  more  than  one-half  is  obtainable  as 
reeled  silk,  the  remainder  consisting  of  surface  floss  and 
of  hard  gummy  husk  or  knub.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  60. 
knubt  (nub),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  knob,  or  from  the 
same  ult.  source;  cf.  foiapL]  To  beat;  strike 
with  the  knuckles. 

knubble1  (nub'l),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp 


knurly 


So  he  knuckled  down  again,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  and 
sent  old  Hulker  with  peaceable  overtures  to  Osborne. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Lair,  xlii. 
To  knuckle  under.  Same  as  to  knuckle  down  (c). 

But  when  the  upper  hand  is  taken  ...  it  naturally 
happens  that  we  knuckle  under,  with  an  ounce  of  indig- 
nation.  B.  J),  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  liv. 


,,  ...  ..,  „„„  FJJ.  knubbled, 

ppr.  knubbling.  [Preq.  of  knub,  v.]  To  handle 

Knowltonia  (nol-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (R.  A.  Salis-  clumsily.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
bury,  1796),  named  after  Thomas  Knowlton,  knubble2  (nub'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  knub,  n.,  var.  of 
one  pi  p,n  ra.t  nv  nf  +ha  Bntouin  Onn/inv»  «+  i knob.]  A small  knob.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


A genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  knucchet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  knitch. 
Anemonece,  closely  related  botanically  to  Adonis  knuck  (nuk),  n.  [Abbr.  of  knuckle.]  Same  as 
and  Anemone , but  differing  from  both  in  its  ber-  * knuckle,  3.  [New  Eng.  or  colloq.] 
ry-like  carpels.  The  5 species  are  South  African  knuckle  (nuk'l),  n.  [<  ME.  knokel,  knokil,  < AS. 
perennial  herbs  with  the  habit  of  the  Apiacese,  having  * 7/0 ’■*  ^ — 

ricnrl  TVint-loovna  tnunofob.  1 it . c , 1 . ° 
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rigid  root-leaves  ternately  decompound,  those  of  the  stem 
often  reduced  to  bracts  or  wanting,  and  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish flowers  on  irregularly  umbellate  peduncles.  They 
are  acrid  plants,  and  their  property  of  producing  blisters 
has  long  been  known.  The  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a substitute  for  cantharides.  The 
sliced  root  is  said  to  be  still  more  powerful.  Reichenbach 
made  this  genus  the  type  of  a subsection  of  the  Anemonece. 

iinowltomese  (nol-to-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Rei- 
chenbach, 1837),  < Knowltonia  + - ece .]  A sub- 
section of  the  Ranunculacece- Anemonece,  typified 
by  the  genus  Knowltonia . 
knowmant,  n.  A perverted  form  of  qnomon. 

Florio. 

kmrwn  (non),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  know*,  v .]  Per- 
ceived; understood;  recognized;  familiar;  es- 
pecially, when  used  absolutely,  familiar  to  all; 
generally  understood  or  perceived. 

This  is  not  onely  Reason  but  the  known  Law  of  the  Land. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Death  is  the  knownest  and  unknownest  thing  in  the 
world  that  of  which  men  have  the  most  thoughts  and 
fewest  meditations.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  53. 

It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an  envious  person 
when  a man  of  known  honour  does  a thing  unworthy  of 
himself.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  19. 

The  range  of  the  known  embraces  much  more  than  the 
sensible.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 27. 

To  make  known,  to  announce ; communicate ; mention 
know-nothing  (no ' nuth " ing),  n.  and  a.  [< 
know l,  v .,  + obj.  nothing .]  I.  n.  1.  One  desti- 
tute of  knowledge ; one  who  is  ignorant,  or  who 
professes  ignorance,  of  anything;  an  ignora- 
mus.— 2.  leap.]  A member  of  the  so-called 
American  party  (which  see,  under  American). 

See  also  quotation. 

An  elaborate  code  of  signals  and  passwords  was  adopted, 
and  all  operations  of  the  “ Americans  ” were  wrapped  in 
profound  secrecy.  If  a member  of  the  order  was  asked 
about  its  practices  or  purposes,  he  answered  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  them,  and  “Americans,”  for  that  reason 
soon  came  to  be  called  Know  Nothings.  ’ 

T.  W.  Barnes,  Thurlow  Weed,  p.  224. 

II.  a.  Very  ignorant. 

Theh^id>toIlmnfl^  b°°k  a „ . 

Know  // • spair;  ★blow  more  effective.  See  knuckle-duster. 

jSSTSSSEW  B0  nuth'ing-izm),  n.  _[<  knuckle  (nnk'l),  pret.  and  pp.  knuckled,  ppr. 


knuckle-bow  (nuk'l-bo),  n.  That  part  of  the 
guard  attached  to  the  hilt  of  certain  swords 
which  covers  the  fingers,  reaching  in  a curved 
form  from  the  cross-guard  or  shells,  where  the 
blade  joins  the  handle,  to  the  pommel,  or  near- 
ty  th©  pommel.  The  knuckle-bow  was  introduced 
at  the  time  of  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  steel 
gauntlet,  and  is  frequent  in  the  rapier  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  in  the  small  sword  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  usually  made  fast  to  the  pommel,  hut  in  rare  cases  its 
own  stiffness  supports  it  without  reaching  the  pommel. 
Also  knuckle-guard.  See  cut  under  hilt. 

knuckledt  (nuk'ld),  a.  [<  knuckle,  n.,  + -ed2.] 
Jointed. 

It  [the  reed  or  cane]  hath  these  properties ; that  it  is 
hollow,  [and]  that  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and  root. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 656. 

knuckle-deept  (nuk'l-dep),  adv.  Up  to  one’s 
knuckles ; with  the  whole  hand  in ; so  as  to  be 
deeply  implicated  or  involved.  Davies.  [Rare.] 

i J0U  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  5)  offend  against  this 

nill,  and  intermeddle  knuckle-deep  with  secular  affairs  by 
ln  Corinthians  very  sharply  for  their  chicanery, 

pettifoggery,  and  common  barretry  in  going  to  law  one 
with  another.  Bp.  Ilacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  170. 

knuckle-duster  (nuk'l-dus'/ter),  n.  Same  as 

f’ 7 l x1?  Is  8aid>  uP°n  English  authority  only, 
tnat  this  brutal  invention  is  American,  hut  has  been 
made  familiar  in  England  in  police  cases  between  the  offi- 
cers and  sailors  of  American  vessels  ” IS.  De  Vere.  Ameri- 
canisms, p.  320). 

knuckle-guard  (nuk'l-giird),  n.  Same  as 
knuckle-how. 

1.  An  anatom - 


‘ , x L N n/iwnicv,  rbiiutbll,  \ AO. 

cnucl , cnucel  (Somner,  Denson,  Lye,Rosworth ; 
not  authenticated)  = OEries rknokele,  knokle  = 

M-D.  knokkel,  I),  kneukel , knokkel  = MLG.  knokel , 

LG.  knukkel,  kniichel  = MPIG.  knochel , kniichel , 

G.  knochel  = Dan.  knogle , knokkel  = Sw.  dial.  — '»v.vvv-ddw,. 

knjokel,  knuckle,  a joint : dim.  of  a simple  form  knuckle-joint  (nuk'l-joint),  x.  xxn  auauorn- 
not  found  in  E.,  namely,  MD.  knoke,  a knuckle,  l®?1  0oint  forming  a knuckle,  as  one  of  the 
knob,  knot,  D.  knok,  knook,  knuckle,  a bone,  = joints  of  the  fingers;  in  a whale,  the  shoulder- 
MHG.  knoclie , G.  knochen , a bone,  = Sw.  knoge  joint. — 2.  In  mech.,  any  flexible  joint  formed 
= Dan.  kno , knuckle  (cf.  Icel.  knui,  knuckle) ; cf . two  abutting  links. 

W.  enwe,  a bunch,  knob,  knot,  much,  a joint;  knuckle-timber  (nuk'l-tim/,ber).  n,  Kant.,  the 
prob.  ult.  akin  to  knock,  and  thus  akin  also  to  E foremost  top-timber  of  the  bulkheads. 
knack,  knag1:  see  knack,  knock.]  1.  The  joint  knuckly  (nuk'li),  a.  [<  knuckle  + -yl.]  Hav- 
of  a finger,  especially  that  between  the  meta-  prominent  knuckles  or  finger-joints, 
carpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx.— 2f.  The 
knee  or  knee-joint. 

ihou,  Nilus,  wert  assigned  to  stay  her  pains  and  travails 
past, 

To  which,  as  soon  as  Io  came  with  much  ado,  at  last 
With  weary  knuckles  on  thy  brim  she  sadly  kneeled  down. 

Golding. 

3.  A joint,  especially  of  veal,  consisting  of  the 
part  of  the  leg  called  the  knee,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
animal  which  corresponds  to  the  hock  of  a horse,  or  the 
human  heel,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  leg  above 
this  ]oint.  ** 

_ I never  prosper 

v*  wn  knuckles  o veal,  and  birds  in  sorrel  sops. 


Blue  veined  and  wrinkled,  knuckly  and  brown, 

This  good  old  hand  is  clasping  mine. 

Springfield  Rep.,  Nov.  5, 1866. 
knucks  (nuks),  n.  [Abbr.  of  knuckle,  with  ref. 
to  knuckling  at  marbles.]  A children’s  game 
played  with  marbles.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
knufft  (nuf),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  qnoff,  q.  v.] 
A lout ; a clown. 

The  country  knuffs,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 

Shall  fill  up  Dussendale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon. 

- ■ — » “““  ov"iCA  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Beow.  and  FI.,  knight  of  Malta,  ii.  4.  knur,  knurr  (ner),  n.  [Also  sometimes  nur, 


4t.  The  joint  of  a plant;  a node. 

• Eivers  herbs  . . . have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it  were  stops 
m their  germination ; as  have  gilly-flowers,  pinks,  fennel, 
corn,  reeds  and  canes.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 589. 

5.  A joint  of  cylindrical  form,  with  a pin  as 
axis,  as  that  by  which  the  straps  of  a hinge 
are  fastened  together. — 6.  In  ship-building,  an 
acute  angle  on  some  of  the  timbers. 

This  angle,  which  is  continued  around  the  stern  until 
the  curvature  of  the  buttock  breaks  continuously  into  the 
inward  inclination  of  the  ship’s  side,  is  termed  the  knuckle. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  § 107. 

7.  pi.  Pieces  of  metal,  usually  brass  (hence 


\ /7  [_  ' ' kjvxxiuuilj / V (V  / , 

nurr;  early  mod.  E.  knurr c,  < ME.  knorre,  knor 
= OD.  knorre,  a hard  swelling,  a knot  on  wood, 
D.  knor,  knob,  = MLG.  knorre  = MHG.  knorre 
(also  knurre ),  G.  knorren,  a lump,  bunch,  protu- 
berance, knot  (in  a reed  or  straw),  = Sw.  dial. 
knur,  m.,  knurra , f. ; cf.  G.  dial,  knorz , a knob, 
knot,  = Dan.  knort , a knot,  knarl,  knag;  cf. 
also  D.  knorf,  a knot ; ult.  a var.  form  of  knar l, 
gnarK  in  same  sense.]  If.  A knot:  same  as 
knari.  See  knurl. 

In  some  kind  of  timber,  like  as  in  marble  also,  there  be 
found  certame  knurs  like  kernils,  as  hard  they  be  as  naile- 
heads,  and  they  plague  sawes  wheresoever  they  light  upon 
them*  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  16. 


J . ■ M J-xxvv U'CIX,  no LldliJ  Ulcioo  ^ lit; nee 

specifically  known  as  brass  knuckles),  worn  by  mem.  Holland  tr  of  Plinv 

lawless  persons  over  the  knuckles  to  protect  .9  T„  . , . ’ ’ of  Phny 

them  in  striking  a blow,  and  also  to  make  a knurl  InerlW  S7’  Sfm°  &S  Tu 

•blow  mnrfi  AflWtivo  Son  Rnuri  (nerl),  [A  dim.  form  of  knur , 


Know-nothing , 2,  + -ism.]  The  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Know-nothings. 

Know-Nothingism  was,  therefore,  something  more  than 
a lamentable  aberration  ; the  republic  was  seriously  men- 
aced by  it,  and  it  violently  shook  one  of  its  main  pillars. 

H.  von  Holst,  Const.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  105. 

knowperts  (no'perts),  n.  [Perhaps  for  knop- 
wort;  cf .knapperts.]  The  CTowberry.Empetrum 
nigrum.  See  crowberry.  [Scotch.] 

Producing  of  heather,  ling,  blueberries,  knowperts,  and 
cranberries.  George  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine. 

knowt  (nout),  M.  [Cf.  knoP.]  Same  as  doe3. 

Knoxia  (nok  si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  named 
alter  Kobert  Knox , who  lived  twenty  years  in 
Ceylon  and  wrote  a history  of  the  island.]  A 
genus  of  rubiaceous  plants,  forming  with  Pen- 
tanisia the  tribe  Knoxiea;.  The  genus  is  specially 
i tenzed  by  a 4-toothed  calyx,  a 2-lobed  stigma,  and 
? bmiculus  to  the  ovules.  There  are  8 or  9 species, 

inhabiting  India,  Malaysia,  New  Guinea,  and  tropical 
Australia.  They  are  herbs  or  undershruba  with  ovate  or 


knuckling.  [<  knuckle,  n.]  I '.trans.  To  touch 
or  strike  with  the  knuckle ; pommel.  [Rare.] 

I need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 

Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

H.  Smith,  Address  to  a Mummy. 

The  light  porter  . . . knuckling  his  forehead  as  a form 
of  homage.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  l. 

II.  intrans.  To  bend  the  knuckles ; hold  the 
knuckles  (that  is,  the  hand)  close  to  the  ground 

in  playing  marbles : usually  with  down.  A player  i x rT. 

is  required  to  knuckle  down  in  order  to  keep  him  from  gain-  ■Knurlm  (ner  im),  n.  [For  * knurling , < knurl  + 

mg  undue  advantage  by  “hunching”  nearer  the  mark.  "*  A ~'L  j-  -1 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  307.  xumtuan 

He  [Kemble]  could  stoop  to  knuckle  down  at  marbles  /'t.at,'k\  x, 

young  players  on  the  highway;  and  to  utter  jokes  KRUriy  (ner  ii),  a, 


cxiAAL.  luuu  Ui.  n nur,  as 

knarl  of  knar L Cf.  knurned.]  1.  A knot;  a 
hard  substance ; a nodule  of  stone ; a protu- 
berance in  the  bark  of  a tree.— 2.  A deformed 
dwarf;  a humpback.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  miller  was  strappin’,  the  miller  was  ruddy ; . . 

The  laird  was  a widdiefu’  bleerit  knurl. 

★ Bums,  Meg  o’  the  Mill. 

knurled  (nerld),  a.  [<  knurl  + -ed2.  Cf. 
knarled , gnarled.]  1.  Gnarled;  full  of  knurls 
or  knots. — 2.  Shrunken  up.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 


“ i v/^xxxv*  oivuij  du  n nuunte  uuwu  at  maroies 

with  young  players  on  the  highway;  and  to  utter  jokes 
to  them  with  a Cervantic  sort  of  gravity. 

Doran,  Annals  of  Eng.  Stage,  II.  xix. 
To  knuckle  down,  (a)  See  above,  (b)  To  apply  one’s  self 
earnestly  as  to  a task ; engage  vigorously,  as  in  work,  (c) 
Io  submit,  as  in  a contest ; give  up ; yield. 


-ingS.]  A stunted  person;  a deformed  dwarf. 
[Scotch.] 

Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  ’till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame.  Burns,  On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

x --  -/7  — L nrl  + -y\  Cf.  knarly, 

gnarly.]  Knurled;  gnarly;  lumpy:  as,  a knurly 
apple. 

Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  knurly  trunke 
Be  rived  in  sunder. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.  2. 


knurned 

knurnedt,  «.  [ME.  cmirned,  knorned;  < *knurn, 
*knorn  (appar.  equiv.  to  knurl,  < knur),  + -ed2.] 
Knotty;  knobby;  gnarled. 

He  . . . se3e  no  synge  of  resette  . . . 

Bot  hy3e  bonkkez  As  brent,  vpon  bothe  halue, 

<&  ru3e  knokled  knarrez,  with  lcnorned  stonez. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2166. 

knurr,  n.  See  knur. 

knurredt  (nerd),  a.  [<  knur  + Knotted 

or  studded.  Davies. 

Thee  gates  of  warfare  wyl  then  bee  mannacled  hardly 
With  steele  bunch  chayne  knob  clingd,  Icnurd  and  nar- 
rolye  lincked.  Stanihurst,  JEneid,  i.  281. 

knurry  (ner'i),  a.  [<  knur  + -y1.]  Full  of  knurs 
or  knots ; gnarly. 

And  as  (with  vs)  vnder  the  Oaked  barke 

The  knarry  knot  with  branching  veines  we  marke 

To  be  of  substance  all  one  with  the  Tree. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  4. 
Now  I am  like  the  knurrie  -bulked  oak. 

Drayton,  Shepherd’s  Garland. 

ko,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  contraction  of 
quoth. 

koa  (ko'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A common  and 
very  valuable  forest-tree  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, Acacia  Koa.  Its  wood  is  excellent  for  fuel  and 
for  construction,  and  especially  for  fine  cabinet-work,  its 
polished  surface  being  handsomely  marked  with  wavy 
lines.  It  is  much  used  for  veneers.  The  bark  is  em- 
ployed for  tanning. 

koala,  koolah  (ko'a-la,  ko'la  [the  nat.  pron.]), 
n.  [Native  Australian  koolah , a kangaroo.] 
A marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  Phasco- 
larctos  C'inereus.  It  is  related  to  the  wombats  and 
phalangers,  but  is  now  placed  in  another  family,  Pha- 
scolarctidie.  It  is  an  arboreal  animal,  whose  general 


Koala  ( Phascolarctos  cinereits). 

aspect  recalls  both  the  sloths  and  the  bears.  The  form  is 
stout  and  clumsy,  with  no  visible  tail,  a short  snout,  bushy 
ears,  thick  woolly  pelage,  and  feet  formed  like  hands  for 
grasping  limbs  of  trees.  In  the  fore  foot  two  of  the  digits 
oppose  the  other  three,  and  in  the  hind  the  inner  toe 
serves  for  a thumb.  The  fur  is  ashy-gray.  The  koala  has 
one  cub  at  a time,  which  is  carried  about  by  the  parent 
for  a while  after  leaving  the  pouch.  The  animal  feeds  on 
leaves  and  twigs  of  trees.  The  natives  pursue  it  in  the 
trees,  where  it  is  despatched  with  a club,  or  shaken  off  a 
branch  to  be  killed  or  disabled  by  the  fall.  Also  called  na- 

irtive  sloth,  native  bear,  and  kangaroo-bear. 

kob  (kob),  n.  [Senegal  (Wolof)  koba  : > NL. 
Kobus.']  An  African  antelope  of  the  genus  Ko- 
bus;  a water-antelope,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral distinct  species  known  by  different  names. 
The  sing  sing,  Antilope  koba  or  Kobus  sing-sing,  is  a large 
species  of  western  Africa,  reddish-brown  above  and  white 
below,  with  annulated  horns  forming  together  a lyre- 
shaped figure.  The  water-buck,  K.  ellipsiprymnus,  is  a 
large  animal  of  southern  and  eastern  Africa,  of  a brown 
color,  with  a white  ellipse  on  the  rump.  It  stands  12  or  13 
hands  high,  and  has  horns  2 feet  or  more  in  length.  Other 
kobs  are  the  leche-antelope,  K.  leche;  the  pookoo,  K.  var- 
doni;  and  the  nsunnu,  K.  leucotis.  See  Kobus,  1. 

koba  (ko'ba),  n.  Same  as  kob. 

kobalt,  n.  See  cobalt. 

kobang, koban (ko'bang), n.  [Jap., lit.  ‘small 
division,’  < ko,  lit- 
tle, + ban  (=  Chin. 
fan),  a cutting  or 
division.]  An  ob- 
long gold  coin 
with  rounded  cor- 
ners, formerly  cur- 
rent in  Japan,  it 
was  about  2 inches 
long  and  11  inches 
broad,  weighed  original- 
ly about  200  grains  troy, 
and  was  consequently 
worth  from  15  to  16  bu, 
though  in  the  early  days 
o'  foreign  trade  with  Ja- 
pan it  was  valued  at  only 
4 bu  (equivalent  to  one 
rift  or  ounce  of  silver). 

This  unfavorable  rate  of 
exchange  having  almost 
drained  the  country  of 
its  gold,  the  govern- 
ment became  alarmed, 
and  after  adopting  sev- 
eral palliative  measures 

ultimately  reduced  the  Kobang.  (Size  of  the  original.) 
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weight  of  the  kobang  to  51  grains  troy,  with  an  average 
fineness  of  0.650.  Also  spelled  cobang.  Compare  bhang. 
kobaoba  (ko-ba-6'bii),  n.  [African  : cf.  kob.] 
The  long-horned  white  rhinoceros  of  Africa, 
Rhinoceros  ( Atelodus ) simus. 
kobellite  (ko'bel-It),  n.  [After  Franz  von 
Kobell,  a German  mineralogist  and  poet  (1803- 
82).]  A mineral  of  a blackish  lead-gray  or  steel- 
gray  color.  It  is  a sulphid  of  antimony,  bis- 
muth, and  lead. 

kobold  (ko'bold),  n.  [=  D.  kobold  = Sw.  Dan. 
kobolt,  < G.  kobold,  < MHG.  kobolt,  a spirit  of 
the  hearth,  a fairy,  goblin;  perhaps  < MHG. 
kobe,  G.  koben,  a room,  cabin  (=  AS.  cofa,  E. 
cove1),  + -wait  (reduced  to  -olt,  -old,  as  in  herold 
= E.  herald)  (=  AS.  -wealda),  ruler,  < walten, 
wield,  rule ; the  sense  being  equiv.  to  AS.  cof- 
god,  in  pi.  cofgodas,  lares,  penates,  household 
gods — a word  containing  the  same  initial 
element  (E.  cove1).  Less  prob.  < ML.  cobalus, 
a goblin,  demon,  < Gr.  Ko/IaAof,  an  impudent 
rogue : see  goblin.  Hence  prob.  cobalt,  q.v.]  In 
Germany,  an  elemental  spirit,  or  nature-spirit 
of  the  earth,  corresponding  to  this  element  as 
undines,  sylphs,  and  salamanders  respectively 
correspond  to  water,  air,  and  fire  ; a gnome  or 
goblin.  Kobolds  are  supposed  to  inhabit  mines  and 
oilier  underground  places.  When  regarded  as  present  in 
houses,  the  kobold  is  more  frequently  called  a poltergeist 
(‘racket-sprite’),  in  allusion  to  its  mischievous  pranks. 
Kobresia  (ko-bre'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 
1805),  named,  after  V on  Kobres  of  Augsburg,  who 
collected  a rich  cabinet  of  natural  history  which 
was  purchased  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.]  A 
genus  of  glumaeeous  plants  of  the  family  Cy- 
peraceee,  tribe  Caricege,  type  of  an  old  division 
Kobresiese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  spikelets 
always  disposed  in  a terminal  spike  and  the  leaves  fre- 
quently cespitose  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Eight  species 
have  been  recognized,  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
North  America  and  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  low  cespitose  peiennials 
with  grass-like  leaves  and  often  leafless  scapes,  closely  re- 
sembling sedges. 

Kobresiese  (ko-bre-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lesti- 
boudois,  1819),  < Eobresia  + -ese.]  A division 
of  the  Cypcracese  including,  besides  Eobresia, 
a number  of  old  genera  ( Catagyna , Diaphora, 
etc.),  most  of  which  are  now  embraced  in 
Selena,  Eobresia,  or  Eriospora,  that  is,  in  the 
tribe  Sclericee,  but  some,  as  Cpcticla,  belong  to 
Cyperus  and  other  genera  not  in  that  tribe. 
Kobus  (ko'bus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1846), 
< kob,  q.  v.  ] 1.  A genus  of  African  antelopes 
of  the  family  Dovidee,  subfamily  Antilopinee, 
forming  partof  a small  group  sometimes  named 
Cervicaprinse  ; the  water-bucks.  It  includes  a 
number  of  water-antelopes  called  kobs.  Ccrvi- 
capra  is  a synonym.—  2.  [1.  c.]  An  antelope 
of  the  genus  Eobtts  ; a kob. 

Kochia  (ko'ki-H,),  n.  [NL.  (Roth,  1800),  named 
after  W.  D.  J.  Eoch,  director  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Erlangen.]  A genus  of  ehenopodia- 
ceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Camphorosm cse,  char- 
acterized by  a turbinate  perianth,  the  lobes 
broadly  winged  in  the  fertile  flowers.  About  85 
species  are  known,  inhabiting  central  Europe,  temperate 
and  southern  Asia,  northern  and  southern  Afiica,  and 
Australia,  besides  an  indigenous  species  in  western  North 
America.  They  are  herbs,  often  woody  at  the  base,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  hermaphrodite,  cthe:s  entirely  female,  the 
fertile  expanding  into  horizontal  wings  in  the  fruit.  Two 
Australian  species,  K.  aphylla  and  K.  sedifolia,  are  ever- 
green shrubs  2 to  3 feet  high,  and  are  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  broom-cypress.  Other  Australian  species,  K.  cri- 
antha,  K.  pubesccns,  and  K.  viilosa,  are  valuable  fodder- 
plants  in  the  arid  regions  cf  that  continent.  The  last- 
named  is  called  the  cotton-bush  cn  account  of  its  downy 
adventitious  excrescences,  and  is  highly  valued.  The 
American  species,  K.  Amcriccna,  pai takes  of  this  quality, 
and  affords  excellent  winter  grazing  in  the  Wist  when  no 
grass  can  be  obtained ; in  common  with  another  related 
plant,  Eurotia  lanata,  it  there  receives  the  name  of  white 
sage. 

Kochies  (ko-kl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
183G),  (.Eociiia  + - css .]  In Endlicher’s botanical 
system,  a subtribe  of  the  tribe  Chenopodices, 
family  Chenopodiaccse,  characterized  by  tbe 
absence  of  floral  bracts,  and  embracing  13 
genera,  a number  of  which  are  now  regarded 
as  synonyms,  and  those  still  retained  fall  under 
several  of  the  modern  tribal  divisions.  One 
of  those  genera,  Cryptocarpvs,  isexeludedfrcm 
the  family  and  referred  to  the  Eyctaginacese. 
kodak  (ko'dak),  n.  [An  arbitrary  word  in- 
vented as  a trade-mark.]  A hand-camera,  of  a 
special  make,  designed  for  taking  instantane- 
ous photographs;  hence,  any  similar  camera, 
koel  (ko'el),  n.  [Hind,  koil,  Prakrit  koelo,  < Slit. 
kokila,  cuckoo  : see  cuckoo .]  A cuckoo  of  the 
genus  Eudynamys,  as  the  Indian  koel,  E.  ori- 
entalis.  Also  koil,  kuil. 


Kogia 

Kceleria  (ke-le'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1805), 
named  after  Georg  Ludwig  Eoler,  professor  at 
Mainz,  and  author  of  a work  on  grasses.]  A 
genus  of  grasses  falling  within  the  tribe  Fes- 
luc.ese  or  fescue-grasses,  distinguished  by  a 
spike-like  cyiindraceous  or  somewhat  inter- 
rupted panicle,  and  more  or  less  hyaline-scari- 
ons  flowering  glumes.  They  are  annual  orperennial 
cespitose  grasses  with  narrow  flat  or  almost  setaceous 
leaves.  There  are  about  15  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  but  a few 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  one  species,  K. 
cristata , in  North  America  from  Ontario  to  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This 
widely  distributed  species  is  a valuable  “ bunch-grass  " of 
the  arid  regions  of  western  America,  where  it  is  called 
June  grass.  The  closely  allied  K.  glauca  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  Australia  in  binding  coast-sand. 

Kffilreuteria  (kel-ro-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lax- 
mann,  1772),  named  after  Joseph  Gottlieb  Kol- 
reuter,  professor  of  natural  history  at  Karls- 
ruhe.] A genus  of  ornamental  Chinese  trees 
with  bladder-like  fruit,  belonging  to  the  family 
Sapindacece,  and  type  of  Badlkofer’s  tribe  Ecel- 
reuteriece,  distinguished  by  its  5 valvate  se- 
pals, 3 to  4 spreading  petals,  inflated  loculicidal 
capsule,  pinnate  leaves,  and  ample,  terminal, 
many-flowered,  branching  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Two  species  are  now  recognized,  one  of  which, 
E.  paniculata,  a small  tree  with  coarsely  toothed  leaflets 


Branch  of  Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  with  fruit. 
a,  perfect  flower ; b,  male  flower;  c,  fruit  cut  longitudinally,  showing 

two  seeds. 

and  large  bladdery  pods,  i3  extensively  planted  in  parks 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  hardy,  and  very 
handsome  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

Koelreuterieae  (kel-ro-te-ri'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Radlkofer,  1888), < Eaelreuteria  + -eat.]  Atribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Sapindacece,  typified  by 
the  genus  Kcelreuteria,  and  embracing  in 'addi- 
tion the  genera  Stocksia  and  Erythrophila. 
Kcenigia (ke-nig'i-a), «.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1767), 
named  after  Johann  Gerhard  Kdnig,  a pupil  of 
Linnaaus,  and  later  a traveler  and  collector  of 
plants.]  A genus  of  polygonaceous  plants, 
type  of  the  tribe  Eoenigiese,  being  delicate 
dwarf  herbs  with  hyaline  bracts,  small  obovate 
entire  leaves,  and  minute  flowers,  chiefly  fas- 
cicled among  the  upper  leaves,  Ihe  lobes  of 
the  perianth  and  stamens  generally  three. 
Two  or  three  closely  allied  species  occur,  one  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  the 
others  confined  to  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

Kranigies  (ke-ni-gi'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bentliam 
and  Hooker,  1880),  <,  Kcenigia  4-  - esc .]  A tribe 
of  plants  of  tbe  family  Polygonaccse , of  which 
Kcenigia  is  the  type.  They  are  low  herbs  with  dichot- 
omous inflorescence,  the  flowers  capitate  or  densely  fas- 
cicled in  the  forks.  It  embraces  besides  Kocnigia  five 
other  genera,  all  natives  of  California,  one  of  which  is  also 
found  in  Chile. 

koft,  a.  Samo  as  cof. 

kolf  (kof),  v.  [<  D.  kof,  a two-masted  vessel.] 
A small  Dutch  sailing  vessel, 
koffle,  n.  See  coffle. 

koftgar  (koft'gar),  to.  [Hind.:  see  Icoftgari .] 
In  India,  an  inlayer  of  steel  with  gold.  See  koft- 
gari. 

koftgari  (koft'gar-i),  TO.  [Hind,  koftgari , < 
kuftan,  to  beat,  + -gari,  making,  < -gar,  doer.] 
Inlaid  East  Indian  metal-work  in  steel  and  gold : 
a variety  of  damaskeening.  The  pattern  is  drawn 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  steel,  and  a wire  of  soft  pure  gold 
is  hammered  in.  The  chief  center  of  the  art  is  Gujerat  in 
the  Panjab.  Also  called  koft-  or  kvft-work. 
koft-work  (koft'werk),  to.  Same  as  koftgari. 
Art  Jour.,  1884,  p.  198. 

Kogia  (ko'ji-a),  to.  [NL.]  A genus  of  pygmy 
sperm-whale’s,  of  the  subfamily  Physeterince, 


Kogia  3311 

wL  taiMily  Physeteridw.  They  have  from  9 to  12  veloped  and  shed,  as  in  the  American  prone- 
lower  teeth,  and  2 rudimentary  upper  teeth,  or  none ; the  horn  Antilocanrn  nmeriemm  T F rw„,,  " 

symphysia  menti  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  jaw;  the  i “ i ’ amencana.  t.  Gray. 

cervical  vertebrae  aukylosed;  and  7 cervical,  13  or  14  dor-  v • All  obsolete  spelling  of  COM 1 for  can1. 

sal,  and  30  to  31  or  32  lumbar  and  caudal  vertebrae.  Sev-  kon2t,  V.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  COM2 

eral  nominal  species,  from  7 to  10  feet  long,  are  described,  kong.  n.  See  kana1 

.“nteaf^1'^  iiMa*™hei  * *"*>*•<*  kongkbergite;  (kongs'berg-it),  n.  [<  Kongs- 
Kohathito  (ko'hath-it),  ».  [<  Koliath  (see  def.)  6cr6r  (see  de±’-)  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  silver 
+ -ite2.]  In  Jewish  hist.,  a descendant  of  Ko-  amalgam, containing  95  per  cent,  of  silver, 
hath,  the  second  son  of  Levi.  The  Kohathites  were  Ti0UI?d  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway, 
one  of  the  three  great  families  of  the  Levites  (Hum.  iii.  KomnCKia  (ko -ning ' ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
17-37),  ail!  had  charge  of  bearing  the  ark  and  its  furni-  after  Prof,  do  Koninck  of  Liege. I ' 1 A genus 
ture  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness.  i~  -r  .i-  - a „ 5.  gonub 


kosmeterion 

aubryi  by  Gratiolet  and  Alix.  It  is  related  to 
the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  nschiego. 
koomiss,  n.  See  kumiss. 
koorbasn  (kor'bash),  n.  [Also  kourbash,  and 
formerly  coorbash,  coorbatch;  < Ar.  kurbaj,  < 
Turk,  qirbach,  kirbach , a whip,  a scourge.]  A 
whip  of  hippopotamus-  or  rhinoceros-hide,  used 
m Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

He  tried  the  argument  of  an  unlimited  application  of 
the  lcoorbash— in  this  case  a frightfully  thick  thong  of 

IllTlTWlTUlt.fimil Q.birln  U . ..  T . . 1 _ o 1 . 4 on 


kohl  (kol),  n.  [Also  kuhl ; Ar.  koli’l : soe  alco- 


— — „ VJL.  j..  xv  gcuus  hippopotamus-hide.  E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan, p.*129. 

WEiSSS}  ^ issfet 

S&2S  s^p’hPiZfelytimonv  mS  y °°m'  r K-  to onhardi  ill  species  kooskoos,’  n.  See  fouscot. 

“ , p“ld  ot  antlmony-  from  the  Upper  Trias  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  kooso,  koosso  n.  See  cusso 

8m°ke-biack  produced  by  Koninckinidae  (ko-ning-kin'i-de),  n .pi.  [NL.,  kopeck,  kopek,  n.  See  copeck. 

i,t;^]„i!riily°f^.ssilbrachio-  k°ppa.  *•.  JGr-  *w  (Heb.) 


jyuniu  n aiso  prepared  or  tiv 
burning  the  sheila  or'  almonds. 

E.  W.  7 


, I.  41. 


. Lane , Modern  Egyptians, 

Eyes  peneilled  with  kohl  seem  larger  and  more  oblong, 
if.  F.  Burton,  tr.  of  Arabian  Nights,  VII.  250,  note. 


(k61-ra'bi),  ».  [<  Gr.  kohlrabi,  kohl-  irom  vise  in  Jdeigium, 

rabe,  formerly  kolrabi,  after  It.  cavolo  rapa : konistra  (ko-nis'tra) 
see  cole-rape.  The  G.  form  kohlrabi  simulates  def.),  < uovifav,  novteii. 
the  It.  pi.  cavoli  rape,  or  the  L.  rapi,  gen.  of  1 ■ - ■ • - 

trapum.  The  plant  is  also  called  in  pnre  G. 
kohlriibe,  < kohl  (<  L.  caulis ),  cabbage,  + rube, 
t~"  raPumi  turnip. J The  turnip-stemmed 
cabbage,  or  turnip  cabbage,  a variety  of  Bras- 
Sica  oleracea.  It  is  a frequently  cultivated  variety  of 
the  cabbage- plant,  in  which  the  stem  above  the  ground 
swells  into  a large  bulb-like  formation  which  serves  the 
purposes  of  a turnip,  resembling  in  quality  the  Swedish 
variety,  or  rutabaga. 

koilanaglyphic,  a.  Same  as  ccelanaglyphic. 
koilon  (koi'lon),  n.  [<  Gr.  koi?lov,  neut.  of  koI- 
Aog,  hollow:  see  cceliac,  etc.,  cave  1.]  In  the  anc. 

Gr.  theater , the  auditorium;  the  cavea.  ~ 
cuts  under  cavea  and  diazoma. 
kok^t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cockA. 
kok2f,  v.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cook*. 
kok3  (kok),  n.  An  Indian  rat,  Mus  kok. 
kokako  (ko-ka'ko),  n.  [Native  New  Zealand 
name.]  The  New  Zealand  wattle-crow,  Callwas  konninSf>  konyngt, 

^ or  Glaucopis  cinerea.  See  Glaucopis.  ^ forms  of  cunning1. 


pods,  based  on  the  genus  Koninckina. 
koninckite  (ko'ningk-it),  n.  [After  Prof,  de 
Koninck  of  Li&ge.]  A hydrated  iron  phosphate 
from  Vise  in  Belgium. 

n.  [<  Gr.  Kovicrpa  (see 
. , —,  cover  with  dust,  < novtp, 

dust,  = L.  cinis,  ashes:  see  cinereous.]  In  the 
anc.  Gr.  theater,  the  orchestra ; properly,  a cir- 
cular area  between  tho  stage  and  the  auditorium 

or  koilon,  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  a sur-  tv  • . ,,  ,,  . 

rounding  space  or  passage,  which  was  usually  w nfTS  Bad.en/ 

paved  and  coped  with  stone.  The  thymele  stood  „°pP,S  1 W °f  boilln2'I)oints- 
m the  middle  of  the  konistra,  which  was  so  called  because  , , , 

its  floor  consisted  of  ashes  or  ashes  and  earth  compounded.  Eopra,  KOprall,  n.  See  copra. 

hootan  A.  ..  1... -.1 .1  _ it.  . nr,  . ' ■ r _ — _•  _ iv  ' 4 \ 


\ V ../7  L n -A  null.  [JLJ.C  U.  J 

qoph .]  A letter  of  the  original  Greek  alphabet, 
analogous  inform  and  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion and  use  to  the  Phenician  and  Hebrew  koph 
and  the  Latin  Q,  q.  See  episemon,  2.  The  kappa 
(Ii,  k)  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  words  in  which  it  had 
been  used,  but  the  sign  was  retained  as  a numeral  with  its 
ancient  value  of  90. 

koppite  (kop 'It),  n.  [After  Prof.  Hermann 
Kopp  of  Heidelberg.]  A rare  mineral,  related 
to  pyrochlore  in  composition,  found  at  Schelin- 
j*en  in  the  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden. 

See  boiling- 


■ w.mmvou  U!  ttouoo  ui  aaucs  aim  cami  UUUipuUTluca,  tvvv,  >v.  uco  iu/;/  u. 

beaten  down  to  a hard  and  smooth  surface.  Thisdisposi-  KOUSIV  (kop'si-a),  n.  TNL.  IBlnmo  1S0T) 
tion  of  the  ancient  theater  was  usuallv  changed.  unrlprtliPi  no  mo  1 oftnw  n „ • v V-  ^ 


7, * “uuuui  Bunauc.  X ilia  Uispusl- 

tion  of  the  ancient  theater  was  usually  changed,  under  the 
Romans,  for  an  even  pavement  of  stone  ; but  notable  ex- 
amples survive, as  at  Epidaurus  and  Sicyon.  See  cut  under 
diazoma. 

konite,  n.  See  conite. 

066  Ironleinit. 


konleinite  (ken'lin-it),  n.  [G.  konleinit : < 
Konlein,  its  discoverer.]  A soft  reddish-brown 
hydrocarbon  occurring  in  folia  or  in  grains 
with  brown  coal  at  Uznaeh  in  Switzerland. 
Also  lcbrilite. 

n.  and  a.  Middle  English 


kokil  (kd'kil)’ «;  [Skt.’ jtoWB:  see  n 

koel,  cuckoo .]  A large  green-billed  cuckoo  of  koochahbee  (kp-cha^be), 


VUUI  h l_XXUJLt51.  XIIU.J  llie 

larvae  of  a dipterous  insect,  Ephydra  californica, 
prepared  and  used  for  food  by  the  Indians.  See 
Ephydra. 

The  worms  are  dried  in  the  sun,  the  shell  rubbed  off  by 
hand,  when  a yellowish  kernel  remains  like  a small  grain 
of  rice.  This  is  oily,  very  nutritious,  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste ; and  under  the  name  of  koo-chah-bee  forms  a 
^ ~ Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  432 


vjsow&i  t/o  ui  oil  vpsiueros 

kudu , found  in  many  parts  or  Africa  from  Abys- 
sinia to  Cape  Colony.  It  is  much  hunted,  and  has 
been  almost  exterminated  in  the  latter  region.  The  koo- 
doo is  a large  handsome  animal,  the  male  standing  about 


koel,  cuckoo .]  A large  green-biiled  cuckoo  of 
India,  Zanclostomus  tristis . Also  called  mal- 
koha. 

kokoket,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cuckoo. 
kokoon  (ko-kon '),  n.  A tree  of  tlie  genus 
Kokoona. 

Kokoona  (ko-kS'na),  n.  [NL.  (Thwaites,  1853),  .u  mm  un«r  me  u 

from  the  Cingalese  name  of  the  .species  that  *veiT  important  article  of  food.  u. 

SV",  Ceylon.]  A genus  of  large  tropical  koodoo  (ko'do),  n.  [Kafir  iqudu.i  The  striped 

Strepsiceros 

family  Celastraceae , distinguished  from  related 
genera  by  a 3-celled  ovary  and  winged  seeds 
destitute  of  aril  or  albumen.  These  trees  have  a 
yellow  bark,  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small  yel- 
lowish-lurid flowers  with  twisted  petals,  arranged  in  axil- 
lary panicled  cymes.  The  fruit  is  a 3-sided  and  3-celled 
capsule,  1 to  3 inches  long.  K.  Zeylanica,  the  kokoon  or 
kokoona-tree  of  Ceylon,  is  used  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
make  a kind  of  snuff  from  the  bark  for  the  cure  of  head- 
ache, and  express  an  oil  from  the  seeds  which  they  burn 
in  lamps.  The  other  two  species,  natives  of  Malacca  and 
Borneo,  respectively,  are  little  known. 

kokra-wood  (kok'ra-wud),  n.  Same  as  coco- 
wood,  1. 

kokuin-butter,  kokum-oil.n.  S eecocum-butter. 
kokwoldt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cuckold i. 
kola-nufc,  kolla-nut,  n.  See  cbla-nut. 

Kolarian  (ko-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  Koli  + - arian.~\ 

Relating  to  the  Kois,  an  aboriginal  people  of 
northeastern  India  speaking  a language  dis- 
tinct from  both  Dra vidian  and  Aryan. 

Koli  (k5'li),  7i.  [llind.:  see  coolie.]  A member 
of  an  aboriginal  tribe  in  the  hills  of  central 
India,  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  early 
Aryan  settlers.  They  are  scattered,  as  cultivators 
and  laborers,  throughout  southern  India,  but  have  pre- 
served their  original  language,  customs,  and  superstitions. 

kolinsky  (ko-lin'ski),  n.  [Russ.  Kolinski , of 
Kola,  Russia.]  A furriers*  name  for  the  rod  sa- 
ble, or  Siberian  mink,  Mustela  sibirica , or  its  fur. 

The  animal  is  about  15  inches  long,  with  a bushy  tail  8 or 
10  inches  long,  the  fur  uniformly  buff  or  tawny,  somewhat 
paler  below,  varied  with  black  and  white  on  the  head. 

The  fur  is  known  as  Tatar  sable ; it  is  usually  dyed  to  imi- 
tate other  kinds.  The  tail  is  used  for  artists’  pencils. 

-fcAlso  applied  to  the  fur  of  other  species. 

kolloxyline  (ko-lok'si-lin),  n.  Nitro-cellulose 
soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether ; collodion, 
komeceras,  komoceras  (ko-mes'-,  ko-mos'e- 
ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nogy,  the  hair,  + 
horn.]  In  mammal.,  a horn  or  pseudo-horn 
formed  of  matted  or  felted  hair  of  the  skin 
covering  the  core.  This  horn  is  annually  de- 
247 


name!  alter  a Dutch  hotauist,  Jan  Kops , pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht.]  An  untenable  name  for 
Calpicarpum,  a genus  of  tropical  old-world 
trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  Apocynacem,  or  dogbane 
family,  tribe  Plumeriese,  having  a hypocrateri- 
morphous  or  salver-shaped  corolla,  calyx  desti- 
tute of  glands,  corolla-lobes  twisted  aud  over- 
lapping to  tho  right,  opposite  leaves,  and  white 
or  pink  flowers  in  short  terminal  cymes,  it  was 
male  by  Don  the  type  of  his  tribe  Knpuieie.  Six  species 
are  known,  native  in  Farther  India  and  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula and  archipelago.  Calpicarpum  fruticomm  ( Cer - 
Jtera  .fruticosa,  of  Her)  is  very  ornamental  in  cultivation. 
[Arner.  Ind.]  The  Kopsueie  (kop-sl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Don,  1838), 


< Kopsia  + -ex.]  ' A tribe  of  plants  o f the 
family  Apocynacex.  See  Kopsia. 

Korkin  (ko-ran'  or  ko'ran),  n.  [Also  rarely  Co- 
raw, Quran,  formerly  also  Core ; with  tho  Ar. 
article,  Alkoran,  Alcoran  (q.  v.) ; = Turk.  Pers. 
quran,  < Ar.  qurdn,  qordn , book,  reading,  < qard, 
read.]  The  book  which  contains  the  religious 
and  moral  code  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  by 
which  all  their  transactions,  civil,  legal,  miU- 

Vf  Y6  rG£.ul,a.te(l-  It  consists  of  revelations 
uttered  by  Mohammed  at  intervals  during  many  years,  and 
written  down  on  loose  leaves,  the  collection  of  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  in  114  surahs  or  chapters  Its 
style  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  classical  Arabic. 

He  Anathematiseth  the  Cove,  that  is,  Mahomets  Scrip- 
ture,  and  all  his  learning,  lawes,  Apocryphall  narrations, 
traditions,  and  blasphemies.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  264. 


Koodoo,  or  Striped  Antelope  (. Strepsiceros  kudu). 

13  hands  high  at  the  withers,  with  horns  3 or  even  4 
feet  long  spirally  twisted,  and  2i  feet  apart  at  their  sharp 
points,  lhe  coat  of  old  males  is  grayish  brown,  indistinct  ly 
marked ; that  of  young  males  and  of  females  is  a more  red- 
dish brown,  with  8 or  10  long  white  stripes  on  each  side, 
lhe  koodoo  frequents  covered  country,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivers.  Also  /coodo,  kudu,  coudou. 
kook  (kuk),  v.  i.  See  cook 3. 
kookery,  kookree,  n.  See  kukeri. 
koolah  (ko'la),  n.  See  koala. 
koolokamba  (ko-lo-kam'ba),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A kind  of  anthropoid  ape,  Troglodytes  koolo- 
kamba, described  by  Du  Chaillu  as  inhabiting 
the  forests  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  named  T. 


Koranic  (ko-ran'ik),  a.  [<  Koran  4-  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

Hafiz  afterwards  enrolled  himself  in  the  same  order  and 
became  a professor  of  Koranic  exegesis. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  367. 

korazinf,  n.  See  corazin . 

Kordofan  glim.  See  gum  arable , under  gwnfi. 
Korean,  a.  and  n.  See  Corean. 
korker  (kor'ker),  n.  Same  as  cor} A. 
koro  (ko'ro),  n.  [A  native  name.]  An  inferior 
light-colored  kind  of  trepan  g. 
koroscopy  (ko-ros'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  n6py,  the  pu- 
piloftheeyo,  +<sko’kuv,  view.]  The  shadow-test 
for  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  See  refraction. 
korybant,  n.  An  occasional  form  of  corybant 
kos  (kos),  n.  [Heb.;  pi.  kosoth.]  The  Hebrew 
name  of  a cup  or  goblet, 
kosher  (ko'sher),  a.  [Also  cosher;  Heb.,  law- 
ful.]  Bright;  lawful;  clean;  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Talmud:  used  by  He- 
brews: as,  kosher  bread,  kosher  meat,  etc.:  on- 
posed  to  tref.  The  difference  between  kosher  aud  tret 
meat  consists  in  the  observance  or  disregard  of  the  pre- 
cepts laid  down  in  the  Talmud  and  by  modern  rabbis  con- 
cerning the  ihalef,  the  knife  used  in  the  slaughtering  of 
the  clean  animals  and  the  examination  of  their  viscera.  If 
the  knife  is  not  properly  sharpened  or  the  interior  organs 
are  found  diseased  the  shochet  (slaughtering  official)  pro- 
nounces the  carcass  to  be  tref,  that  is,  unfit  for  food. 

kosmeterion  (kos-me-te'ri-on),  n. ; pi.  kosmete - 
ria  (-a).  [Gr.  iwapyTr/pinv  (see  def.),  < soapelv, 
adorn:  see  cosmetic.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a public 
storehouse  for  the  various  ornaments  and  ac- 
cessories used  in  the  celebration  of  religious 
festivals,  processions,  etc.,  as  at  Sicyon. 
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kosmic,  kosmogony,  etc.  See  cosmic , etc. 

koss,  n.  See  coss 

kosso  (kos'o),  n.  See  cusso. 

Kosteletzkya  (kos-te-lets'ki-a),  n.  [NL. (Presl, 
1835),  named  after  V.  F.  Kosteletzky,  a Bohe- 
mian botanist.]  A genus  of  malvaceous  plants 
of  the  tribe  Hibiscece , closely  related  to  Hibis- 
cus, from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  only 
one  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  Ten  species 
are  known,  mainly  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, several  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  one  ( K . Vir- 
ginica)  extending  as  far  north  as  the  salt  marshes  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  This  last,  which  is  a well- 
known  plant,  is  a tall  perennial  herb,  sometimes  4 or  5 
feet  high,  with  ample  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped 
3-lobed  leaves,  and  large  rose-purple  flowers,  often  2 
inches  in  width. 


Koszta’s  case.  See  case1, 
kotet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coat2. 
koto  (ko'to),  n.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  musical  in- 
strument, consisting  of 
a long  box  over  which 
are  stretched  thirteen 
strings  of  silk,  each 
five  feet  in  length  and 
provided  with  a sepa- 
rate bridge . It  is  played 
with  both  hands,  like  the 
harp.  The  tuning  is  effect- 


Japanese  Woman  Playing  the  Koto. 


ed  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  bridge,  and  semitones  are 
obtained  by  pressing  the  string  behind  the  bridge, 
kotow,  kowtow  (ko-tou'  or  -to'),  n.  [Also  ko- 
to o,  kootoo,  kotou;  < Chiu,  k’ow  Vow , or  k’eu  t’eu , 
lit.  ‘knocking  the  head*  (sc.  on  the  ground,  in 
reverence):  k’ow,  knock;  t’ow,  colloq.  form  of 
show,  the  head.]  A knocking  of  the  forehead 
on  the  ground  while  kneeling,  as  an  act  of  hom- 
age, reverence,  worship,  respect,  etc.  it  is  the 
ceremony  of  prostration  performed  in  China  by  persons 
admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies, before  magistrates,  by  an  inferior  to  a superior, 
especially  in  making  a humble  apology,  etc.  Before  the 
emperor  and  in  worship  the  person  performing  the  kotow 
kneels  three  times,  and  touches  the  ground  with  the  fore- 
head three  times  after  each  kneeling. 

kotow,  kowtow  (ko-tou'  or  -to'),  v.  i.  [Also 
kotoo,  kootoo,  kotou ; from  the  noun.]  To  knock 
the  forehead  on  the  ground  while  kneeling,  as 
an  act  of  reverence,  worship,  apology,  etc.;  per- 
form the  kotow;  lienee,  to  fawn  or  be  obsequi- 
ous ; cringe. 

I should  like  to  show  him  I like  him,  and  I have  sa- 
laamed and  kowtowed  to  him  whenever  I had  a chance. 

II.  James , Jr.,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  94. 

kotri  (kot'ri),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  Indian  magpie, 
Dendrocitta  vagabunda  or  Vagabunda  rufa. 
kottet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cut. 
kotwal,  n.  See  cutwal. 
kotyliskos (kot-i-lis'kos), n.\  pi. leotyliskoi (-koi). 
[<  G-r.  KorvlioKoc,  dim.  of  sorvXrj,  a little  cup : see 
cotyle.]  In  Gr.  archceol.,  a small  toilet 
vase  resembling  the  aryballus,  but 
elongated  and  contracted  instead  of 
rounded  at  the  bottom, 
koukri,  n.  Same  as  kukeri. 
koulan  (ko'lan),  n.  Same  as  kulan. 

See  dziggetai. 

koumiss,  koumys,  n.  See  kumiss. 
kouphollte  (ko'fo-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  sovipoy, 
light  (in  weight  or  movement),  + XiBoq, 
a stone.]  A variety  of  the  mineral 
prehnite  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  occur- 
ring in  masses  with  cavernous  structure,  con- 
sisting of  thin  fragile  scales, 
kourbash  (kor'bash),  n.  See  koorbash, 
kouskous,  n.  See  couscous. 
kousloppet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cowslip. 
kousso,  n.  See  cusso. 

koutht,  7i.  A Middle  English  variant  of  kith. 

To  mi  neghburs  swithe  ma, 

Ratines  to  mi  Jcouth  als-swa. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas,  D.  vii.  f.  19.  ( Halliwell .) 

kouthet,  kowthet.  Middle  English  forms  of 
could,  preterit  of  can1. 
kowght,  u.  A Middle  English  form  of  coe. 
kowrie-pine  (kou'ri-pm'),  n.  See  kauri-pine. 
kowtow,  7i.  and  v.  See  kotow. 
koychet,  n.  [ME.;  origin  obscure.]  Athief(?). 


Fifteen  koyches  [var.  th&ies,  Camb.  MS.]  com  in  a stounde 
A1  slap,  and  gaf  thay  me  thys  wounde. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  Middlehill  MS.  ( Halliwell .) 

kraal  (krai  or  krai),  n.  [Also  crawl,  krawl ; < 
S.  African  D.  kraal,  < Pg.  curral  - Sp.  corral,  a 
pen  or  inclosure  for  cattle,  a fold : see  corral .] 
In  South  Africa,  primarily,  a collection  of 
huts  arranged  around  a circular  inclosure  for 
cattle,  or  the  inclosure  itself ; hence,  any  closely 
built  village,  especially  one  within  a stockade, 
or  a farming  establishment  or  ranch. 

The  huts  which  compose  their  kraals  are  of  a circular 
form.  E.  E.  Napier,  Excurs.  So.  Africa,  I.  316. 

krablite  (krab'lit),  n.  [<  Erabla,  a volcano  in 
Iceland.  ] Another  name  of  the  mineral  or  min- 
eral aggregate  baulite. 

kraftt,  kraftyt.  Obsolete  spellings  of  craft1, 
crafty. 

kraket,  «■  A Middle  English  form  of  crack. 
kraken  (kra'-  or  kra'ken),  n.  [Also  sometimes 
kraaken;  < Dan.  kraken,  < Norw.  krake,  a fabled 
sea-monster:  little  used  in  Norw.,  but  appar.  a 
particular  use  of  kralce,  a pole,  stake,  post,  a 
stunted  crooked  tree,  a hook,  also  a stunted 
animal  or  person,  = Icel.  kraki,  a pale,  stake, 
post,  = Dan.  krage,  a climbing-pole,  = Sw. 
krake,  a stunted  horse;  prob.  ult.  akin  to  E. 
crook.']  A mythical  sea-monster  said  to  ap- 
pear at  times  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  pop- 
ular notion  of  the  kraken  dates  back  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Fontoppidan  (1698-1764),  who  wrote  a description  of  it. 
One  of  the  giant  squids,  as  a oephalopod  of  the  genus  Archi- 
teuthis,  might  furnish  a reasonable  basis  for  the  myth. 

To  believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Sea-Serpent  or  the 
Kraken  would  he  credulity;  to  reject  the  possibility  of 
their  existence  would  be  presumption. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  iv.  3. 

Then,  like  a kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp ! 

Longfellow,  The  Cumberland. 

The  kraaken  or  great  sea  snake  of  the  Norwegian  fjords. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  283. 

krama  (kra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  upaya,  a mixture,  esp. 
mixed  wine,  < sepavvvvai  (root  spa),  mix:  see  era- 
sis,  crater.]  The  mixture  of  water  and  wine 
used  in  the  eucharist,  especially  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  See  krasis. 
krame,  n.  See  crame. 

Krameria  (kra-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus), 
named  after  J.  G.  II.  Kramer,  an  Austrian 
physician  and  botanist.]  A genus  of  American 
herbs  or  underslirubs,  which  ha  s been  variously 
classed  by  different  authors,  some  referring 
it  to  the  Folygalacese  and  others  classing  it 
among  1 egumi  nous  plants.  Dumortier  in  1S29  made 
it  into  a distinct  family,  the  Krameriacex,  and  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  to  follow  this  classification.  It  has  4 or  5 
nearly  equal  sepals,  5 unequal  petals,  a 1-celled  ovary  con- 
taining 2 ovules,  a globose  indehiscent  echinate  fruit,  and 
seeds  destitute  of  albumen.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  racemes.  The  number  of  species  recognized  by 
recent  authors  is  about  13,  all  growing  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  but  ranging  from  southern  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  to  Chile.  K.  triandra,  the  ratany,  a 
shrub  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile,  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  altitude,  produces  the 
medicinal  ratany-root  of  commerce  (see  ratany ),  and  all 
the  species  are  said  to  possess  Intensely  astringent  proper- 
ties. K.  paucijlora,  from  Mexico,  is  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Krameriaces  (kra-me-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Dumortier,  1829),  < Krameria  + -accse.]  A 
family  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  genus  Kra- 
meria only,  included  by  some  modern  authors 
in  the  Leguminosse. 

krang,  kreng  (krang,  kreng),  n.  [Also  crang ; < 
D.  kreng,  a carcass.]  In  whaling,  the  carcass  of 
a whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed, 
krantzite  (krant'slt),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  A. 
Krantz,  a mineral-collector.]  A mineral  resin 
from  Nienburg  in  Hanover,  near  amber  in  com- 
position. 

krasis  (kra'sis),  n.  [Gr.  spdaig,  mixing:  see 
crasis.]  The  act  of  adding  a little  water  to  the 
wine  used  for  the  eucharist : a primitive  prac- 
tice recognized  in  all  ancient  liturgies  except 
the  Armenian,  mentioned  by  St.  Justin  Martyr 
(writing  about  A.  D.  139)  and  other  early  writ- 
ers, and  believed  by  most  liturgiologists  to  date 
from  Christ’s  institution  of  the  sacrament.  Also 
called  mixture. 
krater,  n.  See  crater,  1 . 
kraurite  (kra'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  spavpoc,  brittle,  fri- 
able, + -ite2.]  In  mineral.,  same  as  dufrenite. 
kraurosis  (kra-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  spavpovodm, 
become  brittle  or  dry,  < spavpog,  brittle.]  In 
pathol.,  a dry,  shriveled  condition  of  a part. 
Krause’s  membrane.  See  membrane. 
krawl,  n.  See  kraal. 
kreasote,  n.  See  creosote. 
kreatic,  a.  See  creatic. 
kreatine,  kreatiu,  n.  See  creatine. 


kreatinine,  kreatinin,  n,  See  creatinine. 
kredemnon  (kre-dem'non),  n. ; pi.  kredemna 
(-na).  [<  Gr.  spytieyvov,  Doric  spadeyvov  (see 

def.),  < spas,  a form  of  mpa,  the  head,  + deiv, 
bind,  tie.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a form  of  veil  which 
was  drawn  over  the  hair  in  such  manner  that 
the  ends  hung  down  on  each  side, 
kreel  (krel),  n.  Another  spelling  of  creel. 
kreittonite  (kri'ton-It),  n.  [<  Gr.  speirrav, 
spdaauv,  compar.  of  spares,  strong  (=  E.  hard), 
+ -ite2.]  A variety  of  gahnite,  or  zinc  spinel, 
from  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  containing  17  per 
cent,  of  iron  sesquioxid. 
kremersite  (krem'er-sit),  n.  [Named  after  P. 
Kremers,  who  analyzed  it.]  A chlorid  of  iron, 
potassium,  ammonium,  and  sodium,  lound  as  a 
sublimation  product  at  Vesuvius, 
kremlin  (krem'lin),  n.  [<  F.  kremlin  (with  ac- 
com.  F.  term,  -in)  = G.  Jcreml,  < Russ,  kremli,  a 
citadel,  fortress.]  In  Russia,  the  citadel  of  a 
town  or  city;  specifically  [cap.],  the  citadel  of 
Moscow,  including  within  its  walls  the  impe- 
rial palace  and  arsenal,  churches,  monasteries, 
and  other  imposing  buildings. 

Kremnitz  white.  See  white. 

krems  (kremz),  n.  Same  as  Kremnitz  white. 

kreng,  n.  See  krang. 

krennerite  (kren'er-it),  n.  [Named  after  Prof. 
J.  A.  Krenner  of  Budapest.]  A rare  tellurid  of 
gold  and  silver  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  Also  found 
at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  and  in  the  Great 
Boulder  Reef  in  Australia, 
kreosote,  n.  See  creosote. 
kreutzer,  kreuzer  (kroit'ser),  n.  [G.,  so  called 
because  the  type  of  the  coin  was  originally  a 
cross;  < kreuz,  a cross:  see  cross1.]  1.  A coin 
formerly  current  in  Germany,  struck  in  silver 
and  copper,  and  worth  less  than  2 JJnited  States 
cents. — 2.  A modem  copper  coin  of  Austria, 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Austrian  Kreutzer.  ( Size  of  the  original.) 

the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  florin,  equal  to 
^nearly  half  of  a United  States  cent, 
kriegspiel  (kreg'spel),  n.  [<  G.  krieg,  war,  + 
spiel,  game.]  A game  designed  to  teach  the 
principles  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Two  opposing 
combatant  foroes  are  represented  by  blocks  made  to  the 
scale  of  the  map  upon  which  the  game  is  played.  These 
blocks  represent  the  tactical  units  of  each  arm.  It  is 
played  by  the  commander  of  each  force  and  is  supervised 
by  an  umpire.  Until  the  forces  are  actually  In  sight  of 
each  other,  they  are  so  screened  that  neither  commander 
sees  the  operations  of  the  other.  Each  move  or  change  of 
position  corresponds  to  a given  interval  of  time.  As 
chance  is  an  element  of  warfare,  it  is  represented  in  the 
game  by  the  throwing  of  dice  and  reading  the  conse- 
quences on  a table  of  possibilities. 

krieker  (kre'k&r),  n.  [<  G.  kriecher,  a creeper, 
croucber,  < kriechen,  creep:  see  creep.]  A 
name  in  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  and  New 
Jersey  of  the  pectoral  sandpiper,  Tringa  macu- 
lata.  Also  called  squat-snipe  and  squatter. 
Krigia  (krig'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schreber,  1791), 
named  after  David  Krig,  who  collected  plants 
in  Maryland  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.] A genus  of  North  American  plants,  of 
the  family  Cichoriaccse,  type  of  Schultz’s  tribe 
Krigieee,  with  yellow  flowc-rs,  usually  on  leaf- 
less scapes,  a few-bracted  involucre,  many- 
ribbed  achenes,  and  pappus  of  5 to  8 small 
chaffy  scales,  alternatin  g with  as  many  bristles. 
They  are  low  herbs  with  milky  juice  and  radical  leaves  in 
a rosette  on  the  ground,  with  the  aspect  of  small-flowered 
dandelions.  The  genua  embraces  only  five  species,  all  of 
which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  three 
sections — K.  Virginica,  a common  little  plant  of  eastern 
North  America  from  Canada  to  Kansas,  being  the  type.  K. 
Dandelion,  with  much  larger  flowers  and  globose  tubers, 
was  formerly  placed  in  a distinct  genus,  Cynthia. 

kriket,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  creek1. 
kriospninx,  n.  See  criosphinx. 
kris,  n.  Another  spelling  of  creese. 

Krishna  (krish'na),  n.  [Skt.,  (.krishna,  black, 
dark.]  In  later  Hindu  myth.,  a much-worshiped 
deity,  son  of  Devaki,  appearing  also  as  a lead- 
ing character  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  as  chief  of  a people  and  charioteer  of 
Arjuiia,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  philosophic 
poem  called  Bhagavad-Gita.  The  grounds  of  Mb 
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deification  are  obscure.  He  is  worked  into  the  general 
system  of  Hindu  religion  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

krisuvigite  (kris'o-ve-glt),  n.  [<  Krisuvig  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  the  basic  copper  conduct  ge 
sulphate  brochantite,  found  at  Krisuvig  in  Ice-  kuckuct  n. 

kritarchy  (krit'ar-ki),  n.  [X  Gr.  Kni-ip:,  a judge, 

+ apxv,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the  judges  over  the 
people  of  Israel.  [Rare.]  Southey,  The  Doctor, 
interehapter  xvii. 

krobylos  (krd'bi-los),  n.  [X  Gr.  Kpu/3i  '/.or  (see 
def.).]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a roll  or  knot  of  hair  on 
the  head.  By  some  authorities  it  is  taken  as  the  knot 
or  tuft  of  hair  above  the  forehead  familiar  in  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  (see  cut  under  Hellenistic);  the  latest  students, 
however,  consider  it  to  be  a gathering  of  the  hair  behind 

the  head,  often  held  in  place  by  a pin  or  other  ornament,  kudos  (ku'dos)  V.  t. 

krocket  (krok'et),  u.  [Cf  .crocket.]  The  oyster-  kudos  on  ; glorify.  [University  slang.] 
catcher,  Hcematopus  ostrilegus.  [Local,  Scotch.]  Kudos’d  egregiously  in  heathen  Greek. 

KroennKlte  (kren  klt)j  11.  [Named  after  B.  Southey,  Nondescripts  i 

^nffn]bl,t^ir^rSUlp}late  0f  “r^-r  ’ 0<>  kudumba  (ku-dum'ba),  n.  See  cadamha. 
eurnng  in  blue  crystalline  masses  in  Chili.  kuet  An  obsolete  form  of  cue l. 

krome  (krom)  ».  Same  as  croma  Kufic,  a.  and  n.  See  Cufic. 

krone  (kro  ne),  n.;  pi.  kroner  (-per).  [D.  Is  or.  kuftan  (kuf'tan),  n.  Same  as  caftan. 


in  the  social  system  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindus, 
the  special  duties  of  the  members  of  which  are 
bravery,  generosity,  rectitude,  and  honorable 
conduct  generally. 

-luckuct,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cuckoo. 
kudos  (ku'dos),  n.  [Gr.  kv6oq , glory,  renown; 
a poetical  word,  found  chiefly  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  from  which  it  has  passed,  as  a bit  of 
classical  slang,  into  some  E.  use.]  Glory;  fame ; 
renown.  [University  slang.] 

I hear  now  that  much  of  the  kudos  he  received  was  un- 
deserved. }V.  JL.  llussell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  192. 


Kurd 


He  decided  for  the  corner  chosen  by  Abraham,  and  din- 
tributed  the  Kudos  amongst  the  clans. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  386. 

[<  kudos,  n.] 


. u ' 7.  " Ti  -i  v ; ; .*-  — -n.uj.ua/ju  n.  oarne  as  cajmn. 

of  no  V E'  crown-3  Q ,A  Sllver  t;°‘n  kuft-work  (kuft'werk),  n.  Same  as  koftgari. 

of  Denmark^  Norway,  and  Sweden,  equal  to  kuge  (kong'a),  n.  [Jap.,  = Chin,  kung  kia, ^pub- 
lic’ or  ducal  families.]  A court  nobie  of  Japan, 
as  distinguished  from  a daimio  or  territorial 
noble,  or  such  court  nobles  collectively.  See 
buke 2. 

kuhl,  n.  See  kohl. 

Kuhnia  (ku'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus),  named 


federacy),  + E.ctoi;  the  peculiar  form  and  spell- 
ing being  chosen  on  account  of  the  alliterative 
mystery,  esp.  of  the  abbreviated  form  A.  K.  A.] 
In  V.  S.  hist.,  a secret  oath-bound  organization, 
also  called  simply  Kuklux,  which  arose  in  the 
Southern  States  after  the  civil  war  of  1861-65, 
among  the  participants  in  or  sympathizers  with 
secession,  the  members  of  which  (or  persons 
passing  as  members)  perpetrated  many  out- 
rages, by  whipping,  expelling,  or  murdering 
persons  obnoxious  to  them,  especially  negroes 
and  new-comers  from  the  north.  Such  outrages, 
by  this  and  similar  organizations  called  “the  Invisible 
Empire,”  “the  White  League,”  etc.,  continued  with  more 
or  less  frequency  for  more  than  ten  year's  after  the  war. 

kulan,  n.  See  dziggetai. 

lo  bestow  kuli  (ko'li),  n.  [See  coolie.]  In  southern  India, 
hire ; wages.  Also  spelled  culy. 

Kulin  (ko'len),  n.  In  India,  one  of  an  order 
of  Brahmans  regarded  as  of  superior  sanctity 
and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  marry  many  wives,  in  con- 
sideration of  large  dowries  and  the  support  of 
the  wife  by  her  parents  in  their  own  home.  Also 
written  Kooleen. 


The  privilege  of  maintaining  a plurality  of  wives  is  re- 
stricted to  very  few  — except  in  the  case  of  Kooleen  Brah- 
nuns,  that  superlative  aristocracy  of  caste. 

J.  IF.  Palmer , The  Atlantic,  XVIII.  733. 

Kulinism  (ko'len-izm),  n.  In  India,  the  privi- 
lege and  influence  of  the  Kulin  Brahmans, 
especially  in  respect  of  marriage  and  dowries. 
Also  written  Kooleenism. 


after  Dr.  Adam  ’ Kuhn  of  Philadelphia,  from  ^ rp  r j i to  t ■ 

whom  Linnteus  received  the  plant.]  A genus  of  ns),  n.  ^ [E.  Ind.j  In  the  Jam  and 

Amerio.fl.Ti  herli«  nf  tho  forviii.r  other  architect; 


Obverse. 
Danish  Krone. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


about  27  United  States  cents,  of  the  value 
of  about  Is.  1 English,  or  containing 
100  cere. — 2.  The  German  ten-mark  piece : 
gold. 

Kronia  (kron'i-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  K povta,  neut.  pi. 
of  KpSviog , pertaining  to  Kronos:  see  Kronos.] 
An  ancient  Greek  festival  in  honor  of  Kronos, 


architectural  styles  of  India,  a pinnacle 
m the  form  of  a vase,  as  that  surmounting  the 
amalaka  or  ornamental  covering  of  a Jain  or  a 
Dravidian  tower. 

Same 


American  herbs,  of  the  composite  family,  tribe 
Eupatoricse,  and  subtribe  Adenostylese , having 
the  scales  of  the  involucre  imbricated  in  sev-  i)ravidl„„  tnTO„„ 
eral  series,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  short,  bris-  /n, - , 

ties  of  the  pappus  plumose,  heads  middle-sized  kU™  b?"ke'fal  lk)’ 

and  pamcled,  and  leaves  alternate.  Eight  ape-  8 ?/  ° P' 
cies  have  been  distinguished.  They  are  all  natives  of 
North  America,  three  species  occurring  in  the  United 
States,  the  typical  form,  K.  eupatorioides,  being  a com- 
mon plant  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia  and  Texas.  It  is 
a branching  perennial  herb  with  a large  deep  root,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  yellowish- white  flowers. 


a. 


j .coiiKu  in  mniur  ui  ivroiios,  nue  leaves,  ana  yeuowisn- white  1 
held  at  Athens  in  the  month  HecatombaBon  Kuhnieas  (ku-ni'e-e),  ii.pl.  [NL.  (KarlHein- 
(July  and  August),  and  resembling  in  its  char-  rich  Schultz,  1850),  < Kulinia  + -c&.]  A 
acter  of  merriment  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  division  of  composite  plants,  embracing  the 
Kronos  (kron  os),  n.  [Also  Cronus;  Gr.  KpAvoq  genera  Kuhnia,  Lacinaria,  and  others  now 
(see  del.),  a name  in  later  times  regarded  erro-  included  in  the  tribe  Eupatoriese. 
neously  as a var.  of  xpdvog,  time : see  chronic.']  kuichua  (kwich'wa)  n TBraz  I A kind  of 
fore  Zenf  u’^e  °£  and  ^ be(  wildcat  ^Zmalturus,  found  in  Brazdno- 

; S l’  rr  s?n.  tU  Hl,"°  U(  i7l"US’  n)  table  for  the  length  of  its  tail.  It  is  one  of  a 
Demete£EHeru’  Hu.lo^P  by.^hea  of  Hestia,  number  of  spotted  cats,  resembling  the  ocelot, 
Uemeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus,  indigenous  to  South  America 
He  was  driven  by  his  sons  from  the  throne,  Zeus  being  lriiicbiinoVnilli  i. . 1 , _ . 

put  in  his  stead.  He  was  identified  by  the  Homans  with  kuienunenulll  (kwi  -chon-ehol  ye),  n.  [Qui- 
Saturn  chua.J  The  root  of  a species  of  Calceolaria 

Kroo,  Kru  (kro),  n.  [West  African.]  One  of  '<  -1-*  • " ' 

a stalwart  negro  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Liberia, 


distinguished  for  skill  as  seamen 
Krooman  (kro'man),  n.  " ~ 

Same  as  Kroo. 
krotalon  (kro'ta-lon),  n.  Same  as  crotalum. 
Kru,  //.  See  Kroo. 

krugite  (krd'git),  n.  [So  called  after  a mining 
director  named  Krug  von  Nidda.]  A variety 
of  polyhalite  from  Neu-Stassfurt,  Germany, 
kruller,  n.  See  cruller , 


(probably  C.  parviflora)  growing  in  Quito, 
Ecuador.  It  is  said  to  bo  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  in 
large  doses  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is  used  in  South 
nl  Kroomen  < menl  . ' An.1f™a  as  a remedy  in  certain  cutaneous  affections, 
pi.  Jkroomen  (-men),  kuittle,  (’.  t.  See  cuitle. 

kukang  (ko'kang),  n.  [Malay.]  The  Javan 
slow  lemur  or  slow-paced  lori,  Stenops  ( Nyctice - 
bus)  javanicus,  a prosimian  quadruped  of  the 
family  Lemuridce  and  subfamily  Nyctieebince. 
It  is  of  clumsy  form,  with  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  about 
equal  length,  the  inner  digit  on  each  foot  reversed,  large 
eyes,  and  apparently  no  tail. 


B.1  unci , n.  oee  cruuer.  eyes,  and  apparently  no  tail.  liquors  before  din 

’ hir!! } tGV  < ’ = kukeri  (ko'ker-i),  n.  [Hindi  kukri.-]  A sword  kummerbund 

E.  crump1,  crooked,  + liorn  = E.  horn  A 1 A usai!  hv  fhA  rj-nnvLUoo  a?  , ^HmnierDuiiCi, 


E.  crumph,  crooked,  + horn  - E.  horn.]  1.'  A 
medieval  musical  instrument  of  the  clarinet 
class,  having  a curved  tube  and  a melancholy 
tone. — 2.  In  organ-building,  a reed-stop  with 
short,  slender  metal  pipes,  and  a tone  like  that 
of  the  clarinet.  Also  called  clarinet-stop , cro- 
morna,  and  corruptly  cremona. 

Krupp  gun.  See  guiC. 
kryet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cry. 
kryolite,  kryolith,  n.  See  cryolite. 
kryometer  (kn-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  upbog,  cold, 
+ perpov,  measure.]  A thermometer  adapted 
for  measuring  very  low  temperatures, 
krypto-.  See  crypto-. 

krypton  (krip'ton),  n.  [(  Or.  Kfil'-TOr,  se/'ret.l 
♦See  the  extract. 

On  June  6,  1898,  the  discovery  of  yet  another  element 
was  announced,  in  a communication  made  by  Prof.  Ram- 


I suggested  . . . the  name  kumbecephalic,  or  boat- 
shaped; a name  subsequently  adopted  by  other  craniolo- 
gists  for  this  type  of  skull. 

D.  Wilson , Prehist.  Annals  Scotland,  I.  236. 

kumberbund,  n.  Same  as  cummerbund. 
kumiss,  kumyss  (ko'mis),  n.  [Also  written 
koomiss,  kumys,  koumiss,  koumys  (and  first  in  E. 
cosmos:  see  cosmos2);  = F.  comms,  < Russ,  ku- 
muisu  ( kumysu ) = Little  Russ,  kumuiz  (kumys) 
(>Pol.  komiz,  lcmmjs  = MGr.  sagos),  < Tatar  ku- 
miz,  fermented  mares’  milk.]  1.  A common 
beverage  of  the  nomads  of  northern  Asia,  con- 
sisting of  fermented  mares’  milk,  resembling 
sour  buttermilk,  but  clear  and  free  from  greasi- 
ness. The  Kirghiz  and  others  distil  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  it.— 2.  A fermented  dietetic 
and  sanitary  drink  made  in  western  countries, 
in  imitation  of  the  preceding,  from  cows’  milk 
with  sugar  and  yeast,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
until  it  becomes  effervescent  and  slightly  alco- 
holic. 

kiimmel  (kiim'el),  n.  [<  G.  kiimmel,  lit.  cumin : 
see  cumin.]  A cordial  made  especially  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  flavored  with  cumin, 
caraway,  or  fennel,  and  generally  much  sweet- 
ened. The  best  quality  is  called  allascli. 

These  hors-d’oeuvre  are  accompanied  with  draughts  of 
eau-de-vie  and  kummel;  for  the  Russians  drink  then  strong 
liquors  before  dinner.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  853. 
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used  by  the  Goorkhas  of  India.  The  blade  is  mnch*kummiat  « 
broader  at  the  point  than  at  the  hilt,  more  or  less  curved, 
and  usually  has  the  sharp  edge  on  the  concave  curve.  By 
some  it  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a missile  weapon, 
and  its  form  a “survival”  of  the  boomerang  or  some  sim- 
ilar throwing-stick.  Also  kookery,  koukri,  etc. 

Kuklux  (ku'kluks),  n.  [Short  for  Kuklux 
Klan.]  1 . Same  as  Kuklux  Klan 


n.  See  cummerbund. 


— , ...  See  cumquat. 

kumsnaw,  n.  See  cumshaw. 
kumyss,  n.  See  kumiss. 
kundah-oil  (kon'da-oil),  n.  The  oil  extracted 
from  Carapa  proccra.  Also  written  coonda-, 
coondi-,  kunda-,  and  kundoo-oil.  See  Carapa,  I. 
kunkur  (kung'ker),  n.  Same  as  kankar. 


js.uiiK.ui  ^jsujig  iter;,  n.  »am 
¥“inion  blacks  by  the  ni»ht-  kuntee,  n.  Same  as  coontee. 


say,  of  London,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris,  me 
communication  was  read  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Berthelot 
Tins  new  element  is  a gas,  and  makes  a fifth  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere ; it  is,  however,  present  in  very  minute 
quantities,  viz.,  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  its  volume. 

m n/jJ/ii)  Kul Aurvo  »sa4-  J- . . m n — — — i ..  i iv  . i . 


riders  of  the  Kuklux  had  already  begun. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  43. 
2.  A member  of  the  Kuklux  Klan. 

They  arranged  to  have  an  initiation  not  provided  for  in 
the  ritual.  . . . The  “procedure  "was  to  place  the  would- 
be  Ku  Klux  in  an  empty  barrel,  . . . and  to  send  him 
whirling  down  the  hill.  The  Century , XXVIII.  402. 

Kuklux  (ku'kluks),  ii.  t.  [<  Kuklux,  n.]  To 
subject  to  outrage  by  the  methods  of  the  Ku- 
— — klux  Klan. 
e^’te  Kukluxisrn  (ku'kluks-izm),  n,  [<  Kuklux  + 


~ uuiuottiiu  ui  us  volume,  murnor 

Krypton  belongs  not  to  the  argon,  but  the  helium  group ; in  ««  n - / , t t n x 

its  density  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen,  being  accord-  ^KlUX  K.lan  (ku  kluks  klan). 


uuu  i/iic  uciiuiii  group: 

its  density  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  corrected  measurement,  22.47. 

, , . „ Sci.  Amer.,  July  9,  1898. 

Jisart,  n.  A former  spelling  of  czar. 
Kshatriya  (kshat'ri-ya),  n.  [Skt.,  < kshatra, 
rule,  authority.*!  The  second  or  military  caste 


-ism.]  The  methods  of  the  Kuklux  Klan;  out- 
rage by  whipping,  expelling  from  home,  or 
murder. 

Suklux  Klau  (ku'kluks  klan).  [A  fantastic 
name  made  up  by  the  originators  of  the  associa- 
tion ; < Gr.  *Mof,  a circle  (“the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  ” and  other  names  involving  cir- 
cle having  been  previously  used  as  the  title  of 
secret  associations  in  sympathy  with  the  Con- 


kupferschiefer  (kup'fer-she'Ter),  n.  [G.,  < kup- 
fer,  = E.  copper,  + schiefer,  slate:  see  shiver2.] 
A dark-brown  or  black  shale,  often  bituminous, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially  at 
Mansfeld  in  the  Harz,  sufficiently  charged  with 
copper  ore  to  be  worked  with  profit  for  that 
metal.  It  belongs  to  the  Permian  series, 
kupfferite  (kup'ter-it),  n.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Adolph  T.  Kupffer.]  A magnesium  silicate 
belonging  to  the  amphibole  or  hornblende 
group.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  masses  having  an 
emerald-green  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  amount  of  chromium. 

Kurd,  Koord  (kord),  u.  [=  F.  G.  Kurde  = Russ. 
Kurdu,  < Turk.  Ar.  Kurd.]  A member  of  a pas- 
toral and  predatory  Aryan  race,  which  gives  its 
name  to  Kurdistan,  a region  of  Asia  lying  part- 
ly in  Turkey  and  partly  in  Persia.  The  Kurds 
speak  an  Iranie  language,  and  aremostly  Sunni 
Mohammedans.  Rarely  spelled  Curd. 


Kurdish 

Kurdish,  Koordish  (kor'dish),  a.  [<  Kurd  + 
-ish1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Kurdistan  or  the 
Kurds. 

kuril  (kii'ril),  n.  [Named  from  the  Kurile  Is- 
lands.] The  black  liagden  of  the  Kuriles,  Puf- 
finus  eurilicus.  It  is  a kind  of  petrel,  of  the 
family  Procellariidas. 

Kurilian  (ku-ril'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Kurile  (Russ. 
Kuriletsu,  a Kurilian)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Kurile  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific, 
lying  between  the  southern  extremity  of  Kam- 
chatka and  Yezo  in  Japan.  The  Kuriles  (twenty-two 
in  number)  now  belong  entirely  to  Japan,  the  northern 
part  (the  Little  Kuriles)  having  been  ceded  to  it  by  llussia 
in  187a  in  exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin. 

II.  n.  A native  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  The 
Kurilians  of  the  northern  islands  resemble  the  Kamcha- 
clales,  and  those  of  the  southern  are  Ainos.  See  Aino. 

kuriseef,  n.  See  the  second  extract. 

The  renegado  Wogan,  with  twenty-four  of  Ormond’s  ku- 
risees.  Letter  of  Cromwell , Dec.  19,  1649. 

What  kurisees  are,  I do  not  know ; may  be  cuirassiers, 
in  popular  locution:  some  nickname  for  Ormond’s  men, 
whom  few  loved. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell’s  Letters  (ed.  1871),  II.  198. 

Kuroslliwo  (ko-ro-she'wo),  n.  [Jap.,  < lcuro , 
black,  + shiwo,  tide.]  The  Black  Current  or 
Gulf  Stream  of  Japan.  Beginning  about  20°  N.  lati- 
tude, near  the  Bashee  Islands,  between  .Luzon  and  Formosa, 
it  flows  northward  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Formosa  and 
the  south  of  Loochoo,  till  it  reaches  the  26th  parallel  of 
latitude,  where  it  divides, the  main  current  flowing  north- 
east to  the  eastern  shores  of  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and  the 
main  island  of  Japan.  About  latitude  38“  it  bends  more 
toward  the  east,  and  continues  toward  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands and  the  North  American  coast,  then  becoming  known 
as  the  Pacific  drift.  On  the  coasts  of  Japan  its  tempera- 
ture is  always  4°  or  5“  higher  than  that  of  the  neighboring 
waters,  but  it  decreases  in  temperature  and  depth  as  it 
runs  northward  and  eastward.  Its  breadth  is  forty  miles 
near  Japan. 

kursaal  (kor'sal),  n.  [G.,  < kur,  = E.  cure  (<  L. 
cura),  + saal  (=  AS.  seel),  a hall,  > F.  Salle,  sa- 
lon: see  salon,  saloon .]  A public  hall  or  room 
for  the  use  of  visitors  at  many  German  water- 
ing-places or  health  resorts.  Reading-rooms 
and  rooms  for  recreation  are  usually  associated 
with  the  kursaal. 

kursi,  kursy  (kur'si),  n. ; pi.  kursies  (-siz). 
[Ar.  kursi,  korsi  (<  Hind,  kursi),  a chair.] 
The  stand  on  which  the  Koran  is  laid:  hence, 
a small  low  table,  usually  octagonal,  upon 
which  an  eating-tray  is  put  at  meal-time. 
The  kursi  itself  is  often  very  richly  ornamented,  espe- 
cially with  inlaid  work  of  ivory,  ebony,  and  metals ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  of  carved  wood,  or  of  metal  filigree. 

Kurtidas  (ker'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Kurtus  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes 
represented  by  the  genus  Kurtus,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  assigned.  ( a ) In  Gunther's 
ichthyological  system,  the  only  family  of  the  third  di- 
vision of  Acanthopterygii  ( Kurtiformes ),  embracing  both 
true  Kurtidm  and  Pempherididce.  (b)  In  late  systems, 
fishes  of  a compressed  oblong  form,  with  a short  subme- 
dian dorsal  fin,  a long  anal,  and  an  air-bladder  lodged 
within  dilated  convex  ribs  forming  rings. 

Kurtiformes  (ker-ti-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
Kvproc,  curved,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In  Gun- 
ther’s ichthyological  system,  the  third  division 
of  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  having  only  one 
dorsal  fin,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  long 
anal,  and  no  superbranchial  organ. 

Kurtus  (ker'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Bloch,  1787),  < Gr. 
k vprig,  curved,  arched.]  A genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian fishes,  in  which  the  back  is  gibbous  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  representing  the  family 
Kurtieke.  K.  inelicus  is  an  example.  Also  Kyr- 
tus. 

Kushitie  (ku-shit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Cushite. 
kuskus,  kusskuss,  n.  Same  as  cuscus2. 
kusst,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  kiss. 
kussier,  kussir  (ko'si-er,  ko'ser),  n.  [Cf. 
Turk,  kuss  ( kyuss ),  a drum,  kettledrum.]  A 
Turkish  musical  instrument  with  five  strings 
stretched  over  a skin  covering  a kind  of  basin, 
kussynt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cushion. 
kustl  (kus'ti),  n.  [Pers.  kustl.]  A woolen  cord 
worn  by  Parsees  of  both  sexes,  consisting  of 
seventy-two  threads,  that  being  the  number  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Izaslme,  with  two  branches 
having  twelve  knots  for  the  months  of  the 
year. 

A long  coat  or  gown  is  worn  over  the  sadara,  extending 
to  the  knees,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  the  kustl, 
or  sacred  cord,  which  is  carried  round  three  times  and  fas- 
tened in  front  with  a double  knot. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  325. 

kutch,  ii.  See  cutclfi. 
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kutcha,  a.  and  n.  See  cutcha. 
kutcherry,  ».  See  cutchery. 
kuteera  gum.  See  gum2. 
kutht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kith. 
kuthet,  v.  A variant  of  kithe. 
kutia  (kot-ya'),  n.  [Russ,  kutya,  kutfya.]  A 
dish  made  of  boiled  rice  or  other  grain  with 
honey  or  hvdromel  and  raisins.  Nearly  every- 
where  in  the  Greek  Church  this  dish  is  eaten  after  a fu- 
neral or  a service  for  the  dead,  having  been  taken  to  the 
church  or  cemetery  and  placed  on  the  reading-desk  dur- 
ing the  service.  The  ingredients  are  thought  to  be  sym- 
bolical, the  rice  meaning  the  resurrection,  the  honey  the 
joy  of  eternal  life,  etc.  The  custom  is  probably  derived 
from  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
kuttar  (ku-tar'),  n.  [Hind,  katar.]  A short 
dagger,  peculiar  to  India,  having  a handle  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  bars  with  a crosspiece 
connecting  them.  The  hand  is  inserted  to  grip 
the  crosspiece,  and  the  bars  serve  as  a guard 
to  the  wrist. 

kuwazoku,  kuazoku  (kwa-zo'ku),  n.  [Jap.,  < 

kuwa  (=  Chin,  him),  a flower,  flowery,  + zoku 
(=  Chin,  tsuli),  class.]  1.  The  noble  class:  a 
collective  name  in  Japan  for  both  the  kuges 
or  court  nobles  and  the  daimios  or  territorial 
nobles,  since  the  surrender  to  the  mikado,  in 
1872,  of  the  lands  and  retainers  of  the  latter. 
— 2.  One  of  this  class. 

kvass  (kvas),  n.  [=  E.  kvas  = G.  kevass,  < Russ. 
kvasu,  a drink  so  called.]  A fermented  drink 
in  general  use  in  Russia,  taking  the  place  of  the 
beer  of  other  countries.  Common  kvass  is  made  from 
an  infusion  of  raised  rye  flour  or  dough,  or  of  other  flour 
or  baked  bread,  with  malt.  Finer  kinds  are  made  from 
apples,  raspberries,  or  other  fruit,  without  malt, 
ky,  kye  (ki),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  plural 
of  cow1. 

In  places  ther  is  fodder  abondannee. 

The  ky  may  otherwhiles  be  withdrawe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 
’Tween  the  gloamin’  and  the  mirk, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

Hogg,  W hen  the  Kye  Comes  Hame. 

kyabooca-wood,  kyabuca-wood,  n.  See  kia- 
booca-wood. 

kyaek1  (kyak),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A her- 
ring. [Maine.] 

kyack2  (ki'ak),  n.  See  kayak. 
kyanise,  kyanising.  See  kyanize,  kyanizing. 
kyanite  (ki'a-nit),  n.  See  cyanite. 
kyanize  (kl'a-niz),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  kyanized, 
ppr.  kyanizing.  [<  Kyan,  a proper  name:  see 
def.  of  kyanizing .]  To  treat  (wood)  by  the  pro- 
cess of  kyanizing.  Also  spelled  kyanise. 
kyanizing  (ki'a-ni-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
kyanize,  v.]  A process  for  preventing  the  de- 
cay of  wood,  patented  by  J.  H.  Kyan  in  1832. 
It  consists  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  coagulates  the  vegetable 
albumen,  and  renders  the  wood  impervious  to  air  or  moist- 
ure. Also  spelled  kyanising. 

kyanol,  kyanole  (ki'a-nol,  -nol),  n.  [<  Gr.  uva- 
vog,  blue,  + -ol,  -ole.]  In  chem.,  aniline, 
kyanophyl,  n.  Same  as  eyanophyl. 
kyathos  (ki'a-thos),  n.  See  cyathus. 
kydt.  Another  form  of  kid2. 
kye,  n.  pi.  See  ky. 

kyesthein  (kl-cs'the-in),  n.  [Also  variously 
kyestein,  kiestein,  etc. ; a word  of  indeterminate 
form  and  etymology,  but  taken,  in  the  form 
kyesthein,  as  irreg.  < Gr.  uveiv,  be  pregnant,  + 
tody g,  a garment,  taken  for  1 pellicle.’]  A cloud 
appearing  in  the  middle  of  certain  urines.  After 
they  have  stood  a day  or  two  it  rises  to  the  top  to  form  a 
pellicle,  which  subsequently  breaks  and  falls.  It  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  pregnancy,  but  it  oc- 
curs under  other  conditions, 
kyket,  r.  i.  An  obsolete  variant  of  keek. 
kyle1  (kll),  n.  [<  Gael.  caol.  caoil,  a frith,  a 
channel.]  A sound;  a strait:  often  used  in 
the  plural:  as,  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  [Scotch.] 
kyle2  (kil),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A lamp  of 
primitive  pattern,  designed  to  be  suspended  in 
an  open  fireplace.  [Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.] 
kylix  (ki'liks),  n.  [<  Gr.  kva if,  a cup,  vase  (see 


kyx 

def.).]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a vase  or  cup  of  elegant 
form,  used  for  drinking.  The  kylix  was  usually  broad 
and  shallow,  with  or  without  a slender  foot,  and  provided 
with  two  handles  not  extending  above  the  rim.  Also 
written  cyliz. 

kyloe  (kiTo),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  One  of  the 
cattle  of  the  Hebrides. 

Our  Highlaudmen  brought  in  a dainty  drove  of  kyloes. 

Scott,  Pirate,  xv. 

kymelynt,  kymnelt,  »•  See  kimnel. 
kymograph  (ki'mo-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  uitga,  a wave, 
*+  ypa<l>ei v,  write.]  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  variations  of  fluid  pressure,  as  of  the 
blood  in  some  one  of  the  vessels  of  a living  ani- 
mal, can  be  measured  and  graphically  recorded. 
'Ihe  most  common  form  consists  of  a cylinder  made  to  re- 
volve at  a uniform  rate,  and  carrying  a smoked  paper  on 
which  a style  writes,  or  unsmoked  paper  on  which  a light 
pen  is  made  to  write.  Also  kymogrnp/don. 

kymographic  (ki-mo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  kymograph 
+ -tc.]  Of  or  pertainiug  to  a kymograph  : as, 
kymographic  clockwork. 

Mercurial  kymographic  tracing  from  carotid  of  dog,  show- 
ing form  of  curve  on  a large  scale. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  106. 

Kymric,  Kymry.  See  Cymric,  Cymry. 
kynt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kin l. 
kynat,  kyndet.  Obsolete  forms  of  kind1,  kind2. 
kyndelicht,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  kindly. 
kyngf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  king1. 
kyphoscoliotic  (kl-fo-sko-li-ot'ik),  a.  [<  kypho- 
sis) + scoliosis  (-of-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
exhibiting  kyphosis  and  scoliosis, 
kyphosis  (ki-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ng,  a 
being  humpbacked,  < Kvtpovodcu,  be  humpbacked, 
< Kvt)>6g,  humpbacked,  bent  forward,  < Kvnruv, 
bend.]  In  pathol.,  a curvature  of  the  spine, 
convex  backward.  Also  written  cyphosis. 
kyrbasia  (ker-ba'si-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  icvpSaala,  a 
Persian  bonnet  or  hat.]  In  anc.  Gr.  costume, 
same  as  cidaris,  1. 

The  kyrbasia,  or  kidaris,  was  a high  pointed  hat  of  Per- 
sian origin.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  464. 

Kyrie  (kir'i-e),  n.;  pi.  Kyrics  (-ez).  [Short  for 
Kyrie  eleison.]  1.  The  Kyrie  eleison,  espe- 
cially in  its  western  form  (with  Christe  eleison), 
and  the  repetitions  collectively,  as  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  mass  or  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Anglican  communion  office. — 
2.  The  musical  setting  of  these  words. 

Kyrie  eleison  (kir'i-e  e-la'i-son).  [Gr.  Khpte 
eAb/cov,  Lord,  have  mercy:  Kvpte,  Lord ; e^.bjaov, 
aor.  impv.  of  ikeclv,  have  mercy  or  pity:  see 
Christe  eleison.]  1 . Literally,  Lord,  have  mercyl 
a brief  petition,  founded  on  nearly  identical 
Scriptural  phrases  (for  example,  Ps.  cxxiii.  3, 
Mat.  xx.  30),  used  as  a response  in  the  primi- 
tive liturgies  and  in  the  eucharistic  and  other 
offices  of  Oriental  churches  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  Latin  Church  Kyrie  eleison  (fhrice)  is  followed  by 
Christe  eleison  (thrice),  and  this  again  by  Kyrie  eleison 
(thrice).  The  formulary  is  always  said  in  thisGreek  word- 
ing, but  the  intermediate  Christe  eleison  is  unknown  to 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  Oriental  Kyrie  is  used  in  the 
irenica  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  and  in  other  lita- 
nies. The  Western  Kyrie  (a  remnant  of  the  irenica)  is 
used  by  the  Roman  Church  at  mass  just  after  the  fntroit, 
and  also  in  the  breviary  offices  and  in  litanies.  In  the 
Sarum  missal  it  also  occurred  near  tlie  beginning  of  the 
service,  and  this  use  of  it  is  represented  in  the  commu- 
nion office  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  responses 
after  the  commandments,  “lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.”  In  the  same  book  it 
occurs  in  the  form  “Lord,  . . . Christ,  . . . Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  in  the  litany,  and  before  ihe  collect  for 
the  day  at  morning  and  evening  prayer.  This  is  also  called 
the  lesser  litany. 

2.  The  first  movement  or  division  in  a musical 
setting  of  a Roman  Catholic  mass  or  the  An- 
glican communion  office,  the  text  being  the  pe- 
titions above  mentioned. 

kyriolexy  (lrir'i-o-lek-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  itvpiofcfia, 
the  use  of  literal  expression,  < uvptog,  having 
authority,  authorized,  regular,  + Ael-tg,  speak- 
ing: see  lexicon.  Cf.  cyriologic.]  The  use  of 
literal  as  opposed  to  figurative  expressions,  or 
of  words  in  clear  and  definite  senses.  [Rare.] 
kyriologict,  kyriologicalt,  a.  See  cyriologic. 
kyrret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  quarry2. 
kyrsint,  v.  and  a.  A corrupt  form  of  christen, 
Christian. 

kyteH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kite1. 
kyte2,  n.  See  kite2. 

fcytht,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  kith. 

kythet,  v.  See  kithe. 

kyxf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  kex. 
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1.  The  twelfth  letter  and 
ninth  consonant  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  it  had  a simi- 
lar place  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Phenician  alphabets,  from  which 
the  character  has  come  to  us. 
The  scheme  of  its  forms  in  those 
alphabets,  with  the  Egyptian  char- 
acters from  which  they  are  per- 
haps ultimately  derived  (see  A),  is 
as  follows : 


8=&-  A.  (,  i L 


Hieroglyp! 


Egyptian, 
yphic.  Hieratic. 


Pheni- 

cian. 


Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


Truly,  I will  not  go  first ; truly,  la  ! I will  not  do  you  that 
wrong.  Shalt.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1,  322. 

La ! miss,  why,  it  is  witchcraft. 

_ , C.  Ileade , Love  me  Little,  i. 

La  yout,  behold  ; see  there. 

La  you  now,  you  hear ! Shale.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3,  50. 

la2  (la),  n.  [See  gamut.']  In  sol mization, the  syl- 
lable used  for  the  sixth  tone  of  the  scale  — that  ^ 

is,  the  submediant.  In  the  major  scale  of  C this  tone  T.oha-Kano 
is  A,  which  is  therefore  sometimes  called  la,  especially  in 
Italy  and  France.  Abbreviated  l . 
la3  (la).  [See  le.]  The  feminine  form  of  the 
definite  article  in  French,  occurring  in  some 
★names  and  phrases  used  in  English. 


La.  In  chern.,  the  symbol  for  lanthanum. 

The  Z-sound  is  made  with  the  tongue  in  the  same  general  l^ger  (la'ger),  n.  [D.,  var.  of  leger,  a camp  : 

P°sl  M0n  ag,ai.l)at  t,he  r"°*  ol  th.e  niouth  as  d and  * a»<l  n see  leaguer 2,  lager.']  In  South  Africa,  an  en-  , , , - 

? (o“v^SoViC^  X j’SSh111  inCl0SU1l  fof  temrrary  clefense  labbe2t’  la  btef  ^ 

characteristic  peculiarity  of  utterance  is  that  it  involves  *torme(l  9/  tbe  wagons  of  a traveling  party.  labbe  J»  ia"beef«  . -A- 

a breach  of  the  close  rf-position  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the  lS'&gGr  (la'ger),  v.  t.  [<  laager , w.]  To  arrange 
tongue  the  intonated  breath  escaping  there,  while  the  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a defensive  inclosure : 

arrange  a laager:  as,  to  laagel 

at  once : the  habits  of  different  individuals,  and  perhaps  wagons'  [S.  African.] 
of  different  communities,  varying  in  this  regard.  Other  lctctSf,  U.  A Middle  English  form  of  lace . 

_89Iln?8\a^r^Lng.witl.10lTs  inB®.la„terf1  bre^cll  of  mute  labt  (lab),  v.  [<  ME.  labben,  < OD.  labben,  blab,  labber  (lab'er)  v 


name  was  given  to  the  monogram  itself,  or  to  the  cross  in 
the  monogram. 

2.  A standard  or  banner  of  similar  form,  borne 
in  ecclesiastical  processions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. — 3.  Figuratively,  a moral  stan- 
dard, guide,  or  device. 

It  is  now  the  Pagans  who  have  seized  the  laharum  of 
duty  and  self-sacrifice.  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  5. 

— (la-ba-ti-el'a),  n . [NL.,  named 

after  a French  botanist,  Jean  Baptiste  Labat .} 
A genus  of  American  trees  of  the  family  Sapo- 
lacese , having  a 4-parted  calyx,  5 fertile  and 
5 abortive  stamens,  a 4-celled  ovary,  and  fleshy 
fruit.  Six  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  The  type  species,  L.  sessilifiora  ( Labatia 
sessilifiora  of  Swartz),  is  a native  of  San  Domingo. 

A Middle  English  form  of  lab. 

— Jeet.  A contraction  or  conniption 

of  let  be.  See  left.  Chaucer. 


. fvii-iiwuio  in  uic uiteriu  ureacn oi  mute 

contact,  but  differing  in  the  position  of  the  tongue,  are 
found  in  some  other  languages : as,  the  palataUof  French 
and  Italian  (the  French  l mouilU,  now  mostly  converted 
into  a simple  i/sound ; the  Italian  gl),  the  lingual  or  cere- 
bral l of  Sanskrit,  and  so  on.  L is  the  most  sonorous  and 
confirmable,  or  most  vowel-like,  of  our  consonant-sounds ; 
and  hence  it  has  come,  by  tho  loss  of  an  accompanying 
vowel,  to  have  itself  the  value  of  a vowel  in  a very  largo 
number  of  English  unaccented  syllables— especially  after 
a mute,  as  in  fickle,  wriggle,  bottle,  noddle,  apple,  babble  ; 
less  often  after  consonants  of  other  classes,  as  in  muscle, 
muzzle  rafiie,  devil,  and  colloquially  in  such  as  kernel, 
gunnel,  pommel.  The  sign  l never  has  any  other  than  its 
own  proper  sound;  but  it  is  silent  in  a few  words,  as 
balm,  half,  talk.  In  the  recent  history  of  our  language 
the  sound  is  a peculiarly  stable  one,  hardly  exhibiting 
transition  into  anv  other*  more  anpi’Aniiw  ond  ; 


tell  tales : cf.  G.  labbe , lip,  mouth.  Gf.  blabl,  bab- 
ble.] I,  intrans.  To  blab ; babble ; tattle. 

Of  hir  tonge  a labbyng  shrewe  is  she. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  10. 

II.  tram.  To  blab. 

Thyng  that  wolde  be  pryue  publisshe  thow  hit  neuere, 
Nother  for  loue  labbe  hit  out  ne  lacke  hit  for  non  enuye. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  39. 
lab  (lab),  n.  [<  ME.  labbe;  from  the  verb.]  A 
blabber;  a tattler;  a telltale.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

I am  no  labbe, 

Though  I it  say,  I am  nought  leef  to  gabbe. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale, !.  323. 


. — . m oi-auio  uiic,  iiaruiy  examining 

transition  into  any  other;  more  anciently,  and  in  other 

tonemes,  it.  evehan™,  — ^ Latin  iac.  Labadism  (lab'a-dizm),  n.  [<  Labaclie  (see 


Labadist ) 4-  Asm.]  The  doctrines  and  prac- 

tices of  the  Labadists. 

[<  Labadie  (see  def.) 


, c ttUUCUU)',  ill 

tongues,  it  exchanges  sometimes  with  d (as  Latin  tae- 
nma,  Greek  Sdxpv),  but  especially  with  r (thus,  in  San- 
skrit, the  l is  to  a large  extent  a later  alternative  to  an  r);  fippe  of  tho  T nto  Jiota 
in  many  French  words  it  appears  converted  into  u (as  T jVV 9?  Faba9ists* 
maux,  plural  of  rrud,  beau  beside  bel,  belle,  and  so  on);  in  EabaaiSt  (lab  a-dist),  n. 
Italian,  after  mutes,  into  i,  as  piano , Latin  planus,  etc.  In 
virtue  of  its  general  phonetic  character,  l is  a semivowel 
(so  far  as  that  term  is  admitted),  and  is  often  classed  as 
such,  along  with  r,  or  with  r and  y and  w.  More  popularly, 
it  is  ranked  as  a “liquid,”  with  m and  n and  r,  nothing 
more  being  implied  in  the  classification  (a  loose  and  un- 
scientific one)  than  its  special  sonorousness  and  continu- 
ability. 

2.  A symbol  — (a)  in  chem.,  for  lithium:  also 
Li;  (6)  in  Roman  numerals,  for  50,  and  with 


+ -ist.]  A follower  of  Jean  de  Labadie  (1610 
74),  a Jesuit,  afterward  a mystic  Protestant 
preacher  in  France  and  Holland.  The  Labadists 
were  Christian  communists.  Among  their  tenets  were 
denial  of  the. obligation  of  sabbath  observance,  on  the 
ground  that  life  is  a perpetual  sabbath  ; belief  in  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the.  Holy  Spirit ; and  belief  in  marriage  as 
a holy  ordinance  valid  only  among  believers,  the  children  of 
the  regenerate  being  born  without  original  sin.  The  sect 
r r?  ” T 11  “Uwfrw’  10/h  nn\an«  Wltn  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

a line  drawn  above  it  (L)  for  50,000.-3.  An  Labarraque’s  fluid  or  solution.  See  fluid.  V 
Pt0'?  TUSiC’  of  la-  (in  Lbarum (lab'a-ruin),  n.  [LL.,  in  LGr.  Mfiapov, 
solmization),  (ft)  of  Latin;  (c)  m stage-direc-  also  lafiugov,  Mpovpov ; origin  obscure ; aceord- 
tions,  of  left:  (d) ^ c.]  _of  liber,  a book,  as  a ing  to  Baillet  (Diet. 


y.  T • • V/  L'-  r , a,  IJU'JIV,  as  a 

division  of  a literary  work ; ( e ) [/.  c.  or  cap.]  of 
libra,  pound  sterling,  when  written  after  the 
figures  (when  before  the  figures,  it  has  the  con- 
ventional form  £ ) : as,  100/.  = £ 100 ; (/)  [/.  c.  ] 
in  a ship’s  log-book,  of  lightning;  ( g ) [/.  c.]  in 
references,  of  line:  as,  Milton,  Lycidas,  l.  72; 
(h)  [/.  c.]  of  logarithm;  (i)  [/.  c.]  in  astron.,  of 
longitude  (l  denoting  the  heliocentric  and  A the 
geocentric  longitude);  ( j ) [/.  c.]  of  lege;  (/t) 
[cap.  or  l.  c.]  in  anat.y  of  lumbar : used  in  ver- 
tebral  formulae.— The  three  L’s  (naut.),  lead,  lati- 
tude,  and  lookout:  a phrase  used  by  seamen  to  signify 
that  a careful  use  of  the  first  (in  sounding),  a knowledge 
of  the  second,  and  the  vigilant  performance  of  the  third 
will  prevent  a vessel  from  running  ashore. 

L2  (ell),  n.  [Prop.,  as  a word,  spelled  ell;  from 
the  letter  L.]  1.  A part  of  a house  or  other 

structure  projecting  at  a right  angle  from  the 
main  body,  so  as  to  form  with  it  the  figure  of 
the  letter  L : as,  the  building  has  an  L of  20  feet. 

milk-pans  tilted  to  sun  against  the  underpinning 
of  the  L.  ' Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  134. 

2.  A rectangularly  bent  pipe-connection.  E. 
LI.  Knight.  Also  ell  in  both  senses. 

la1  (la),  inte-j.  [Also  law;  var.  of  lo,  < AS.  Id, 
mterj. : see  lo.]  An  expression  of  mild  admi- 
ration, wonder,  or  surprise,  and  formerly  of  as- 
severation: as,  O la  l that  is  strange.  [Now  vul- 
gar.] 


Celtique),  < Basque 
labarva,  a standard; 
according  to  Larra- 
mendi  (Dice,  trilin- 
gue),  of  Cantabrian 
origin,  < lauburu,  any- 
thing with  four  heads 
or  limbs,  such  as  the 
cruciform  framework 
of  a military  standard. 
Cf.  LL.  cantabrum,  a 
standard,  a variant 
reading  of  labarum  in 
some  passages,  neut. 
of  Cantaber, Cantabri- 
an, pi.  Cantabri,  the 
Cantabrians:  see  Can- 
tabrian.] 1.  A Ro- 
man military  stan- 
dard adopted  by  the 
later  emperors  as  the 
imperial  standard. 
It  consisted  of  a staff  or 
lance  carrying  a purple 
banner  on  a cross  bar.  This 


Ecclesiastical  Labarum. 


•'....iiv.  vii  a vi  uuo  uai.  j.  iiio 

banner  usually  bore  the  effigy  of  the  general  or  emperor; 
but  Constantine  the  Great,  after  his  conversion,  placed 
upon  it,  woven  in  gold,  the  cross  and  the  monogram  (chris- 
ma)or  emblem  of  Christ,  -[lor  ]?,  consisting  of  the  Greek 
letters  XP  (Chr),  standing  for  Christ.  In  later  times  the 
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Heel  purchase  induction  by  simony, 

And  otters  her  money  her  incumbent  to  he. 

But  still  she  replied,  good  sir,  la-bee, 

If  ever  I have  a man,  square-cap  for  me. 

Cleaveland,  PoeniB  (1561).  (Kares.) 

, „ ..  [Prob.  for  * tapper,  freq.  of 

lap1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lick;  lap.— 2.  To  splash. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  bathe.— 2.  To  loll  out 
the  tongue.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
labdanum  .lab'da-num),  n.  See  ladanion. 
labeeedization  (ll-ba-sa-di-za'shou),  n.  [<  la 
+ be  ->■  ce  +<Ze(see  bebization)  + tize  + -ation.] 
Same  as  bebization. 
la-beet.  [ME.]  See  labbe 2. 
labefaetatioa  (lab^e-fak-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  la- 
befactatio(n-),  a shaking,  loosening, < labefacere, 
cause  to  totter,  shake:  see  labefaction.]  A 
weakening  or  loosening;  a failing;  decay; 
downfall;  ruin.  [Rare.] 

There  is  in  it  [the  " Beggar’s  Opera  “]  such  a Inbejacta- 
tion  of  all  principles  as  may  be  injurious  to  morality. 

Johnson,  in  Boswell  (ed.  1791),  I.  527. 

labefaction  (lab-e-fak'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  labe- 
faction, < L.  as  if  *labefactio(n-),  < labefacere, 
pp.  labefactus,  cause  to  totter,  shake,  weaken : 
see  labefy.]  Same  as  labefactation. 

To  private  difficulties  and  causes  of  labefaction,  such  as 
these,  must  be  added  several  notable  measures  of  confis- 
cation which  took  place  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 

labefy  (lab'e-fl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  labejied, 
ppr.  labeftjing.  [<  L.  labefacere,  cause  to  tot- 
ter, shake,  weaken,  < labare,  totter,  give  way, 
+ facere,  do,  make.]  To  weaken  or  loosen ; en- 
feeble; impair.  [Rare.] 

label1  (la'bel),  n.  [<  ME.  label,  labell,  labelle,  ta- 
blet, < OF.  label,  labeau,  also,  with  an  inserted 
liquid  or  nasal,  lambel,  lembel,  lambeau  (ML.  re- 
flex labellus,  labella,  lablellus,  lambellus),  a rag, 
tatter,  shred,  F.  lambeau,  shred,  piece,  strip, 
flap,  with  dim.  suffix/  OHG.  lappa,  MHG.  lappa, 
G.  lappen,  a rag,  shred,  = AS.  lappa,  lappa,  a 
lap,  flap,  fold:  see  lap^.  Cf.  lapel,  ult.  = label.] 
It.  A small  loosely  hanging  flap ; specifically, 
a pendant  like  a broad  ribbon  hanging  from  a 
head-dress;  a lappet. 

And  a knit  night-cap  made  of  coarsest  twine, 

With  two  long  labels  button’d  to  his  chin. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  ii.  24. 
The  Priests'  habits.  — Long  robes  of  white  taffeta ; long 
white  heads  of  hair;  the  Iligh-Priest  a cap  of  white  silk 
shag  close  to  his  head,  with  two  labels  at  the  ears. 

Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 
2.  In  her. : (a)  One  of  the  ribbons  that  hang 
down  from  a miter  or  the  electoral  crown.  See 
inf ula,  3 (6).  (b)  A fillet  resembling  a barrulet 
with  three  or  more  pendent  drops  or  points, 
which  were  originally  straight  with  parallel 
sides,  but  are  now  usually  shaped  like  a 
dovetail.  It  is  used  as  a bearing,  but  especially  as 
a difference,  as  in  cadency,  to  indicate  the  oldest  son 
Some  authorities  say  that  the  label  when  used  for 
cadency  should  have  seven  points  while  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  bearer  is  alive,  five  while  his  grandfather 
is  alive,  and  three  while  the  father  lives.  In  nearly  aU 
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label 

cases  the  label,  whether  a hearing  or  a difference,  has 
an  odd  number  of  points.  These  points  are  also  called 
lambeaux.  In  a very  few  cases  the  label  is  borne  bend- 
wise.  A label  of  three  (or  more)  points  crossed  has,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  lambeaux,  small 
crosses  pointing  downward,  which 
may  be  Latin  crosses  reversed  or  Greek 
crosses.  A label  of  three  (or  more) 
pomegranates  pendent  has,  instead  of 
lambeaux,  rounded  fruit  represented 
as  burst  open.  A label  of  three  (or 
more)  tags  pendent  has,  instead  of 
lambeaux,  strips  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  parchment  ribbons  to  which 
seals  are  affixed  in  ancient  documents.  Label  of  three  points. 
A label  with  the  points  erect,  or  a label 
reversed,  is  seldom  used  by  itself,  but  in  connection  with 
an  ordinary  label,  in  which  case  the  blazon  is  a label  coun- 
terposed  with  another,  the  points  erect,  or  two  labels  in- 
dorsed, or  more  rarely  bars-gemel  pattA  See  lambeau. 
Also  called  file  and  lambel. 

The  said  Sir  William  said  on  his  oth,  in  the  tenth  yeare 
of  Henrie  the  fourth,  that  before  the  times  of  Edward  the 
third  the  labell  oj  three  points  was  the  different  appropriat 
and  appurtenant  for  the  cognizance  of  the  next  lieire. 

Holinshed,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1390. 

3.  A slip  of  paper  or  kny  other  material,  hear- 
ing a name,  title,  address,  or  the  like,  affixed 
to  something  to  indicate  its  nature,  contents, 
ownership,  destination,  or  other  particulars. 

Post.  When  I waked,  I found 

This  label  on  my  bosom.  . . . 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5,  430. 

4.  A narrow  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  or  a 
ribbon  of  silk,  affixed  to  a diploma,  deed,  or 
other  formal  writing,  to  hold  the  appended 
seal. 

Ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal’d, 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 

Shak.t  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1,  57. 

5.  In  law,  a paper  annexed  to  a will  by  way  of 
addition,  as  a codicil. — 6.  A small  reserved 
space  in  a work  of  art,  or  the  like,  forming  a 
panel  or  cartouche,  used  for  containing  a name, 
monogram,  or  other  mark  for  identification. — 
7.  In  medieval  arch.,  a projecting  tablet  or  mold- 
ing over  a door  or  window.  See  dripstone,  1. 
Also  called  label-molding. — 8.  A long,  thin  brass 
rule,  with  a small  sight  at  one  end  and  a center- 
hole  at  the  other,  commonly  used  with  a tan- 
gent line  on  the  edge  of  a circumferentor,  to 
take  altitudes,  etc. 

Then  haste  thou  a labell , that  is  shapen  like  a rule,  saue 
that  it  is  strait  and  hath  no  plates  on  either  ende. 

Chaucer , Astrolabe. 

9f.  Border;  verge;  marge. 

On  Ascension  Eve,  May  15th,  being  in  the  town  of 
Dover  (standing  as  it  were  on  tip-toes,  on  the  utmost  edge, 
brink,  and  label  of  that  land  which  he  was  about  to  sur- 
render), King  John,  by  an  instrument  or  charter,  . . . 
granted  to  God,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  . . . the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  iv.  13. 

label1  (la'bel),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  labeled  or 
labelled,  ppr.  labeling  or  labelling.  [<  label1,  n.] 
1 . To  affix  a label  to ; mark  with  a label : as, 
to  label  a package  to  be  despatched  by  express. 
— 2.  To  designate  or  describe  by  or  on  a label ; 
characterize  by  inscription:  as,  the  bottle  was 
labeled  poison. — 3+.  To  set  forth  or  describe 
in  a label  (in  the  legal  sense). 

I will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty ; it  shall 
be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to 
my  will : as,  item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red. 

Shale.,  T.  X.,  i.  5,  266. 

4.  In  arch. , to  furnish  with  labels  or  liood-mold- 
ings.  See  label1,  n.,  7. 

If  a castle  appear  in  the  distance,  with  its  donjon  keep, 
its  towers,  and  labelled  windows,  its  mullions  and  corbels. 

if.  P.  Ward,  De  Clifford,  xli. 

label2  (la'bel),  n.  [<  L.  labellum,  a little  lip:  see 
labellum .]  In  hot.,  same  as  labellum,  1. 

labeler,  labeller  (la'bel-er),  n.  One  who  af- 
fixes labels  to  anything. 

labeling-machine  ( la ' bel-i 1 1 g-ma-she n" ) , n.  A 
machine  for  affixing  paper  labels,  advertise- 
ments, or  covers  to  cans,  bottles,  boxes,  or 
packages. 

labellum  (la-bel'um),  n.\  pi.  lobelia  {- it).  [L., 
dim.  of  labium,  a lip : see  labrum.]  1.  In  hot., 
one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  an 
orchidaceous 
corolla,  differ- 
ing from  the 
others  in  shape 
or  direction, 
and  not  seldom 
spurred ; the 
lip.  Theoretically 
it  is  the  petal  near* 
est  the  axis,  but  by 
a half-twist  of  the 


L,  labellum  of  (i)  Cyprtpedium  hirsutum 

and  (2)  Lysias  orbiculata. 
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ovary  it  becomes  the  outer  petal,  nearest  the  bract.  The 
term  is  applicable  to  similar  petals  in  other  flowers.  Also 
label. 

2.  In  entom.,  a part  of  the  mouth  of  an  insect, 
by  some  considered  to  be  the  epipharynx.  In 
Diptera  the  labellum  is  one  of  a pair  of  tumid 
lobes  terminating  the  theca  of  the  proboscis, 
label-machine  (la/bel-ma-shen'O,  n.  A name 
sometimes  applied  to  stamping-,  embossing-, 
and  printing-machines  used  in  making  labels 
and  tags. 

labent  (la'bent),  a.  [<  L.  laben(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
labi , fall,  slide.  Cf.  labile,  lapse.]  Sliding ; 
gliding.  [Bare.] 

Labeo  (la'be-o),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  labeo,  one  who 
has  large  lips,  < labium,  lip:  see  labium .]  1. 

In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classification,  a genus  of 
cyprinoid  fishes. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of 
kymenopterous  parasites  of  the  proctotrypid 
subfamily  Dryininse,  having  the  occiput  deeply 
concave,  and  vertex  and  neck  separated  by  a 
sharp  angle.  There  are  several  species,  three 
European  and  six  North  American.  The  ge- 
nus was  founded  by  Haliday  in  1833. 

Labia1  (la'bi-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  Tnfif),  a han- 
dle, or  ?.af3ig,  a handle,  forceps,  < lapfiaveiv,  7m.- 
fislv,  take.  Cf.  labis .]  A genus  of  earwigs  of 
tho  family  Forficulidai,  having  the  body  short 
and  the  antennte  with  fewer  than  twelve  joints. 
L.  minor  is  the  little  earwig,  a European  species 
found  in  manure-heaps  and  hotbeds.  Leach, 
1815. 

labia2,  n.  Plural  of  labium. 
labial  (la'bi-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  labial  = Sp. 
*Pg.  labial  = It.  labiale,  < ML.  labialis,  pertain- 
ing to  the  lips,  < L.  labium,  lip : see  labium .] 

1.  a.  1.  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  pertaining  to  the 
lips  or  to  a lip-like  part;  situated  on  or  by  a 
lip;  having  a lip-like  character,  as  in  shape, 
position,  or  office : as,  a labial  vessel  or  nerve ; 
a labial  fold  or  process. — 2.  In  entom.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  labium,  or  lower  lip  of  an  insect. — 3. 
Formed  by  the  lips,  as  a sound.  See  II.,  1. 

The  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned 
which  letters  are  labiall,  which  dentall,  which  gutturall. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 198. 

4.  Giving  forth  tones  produced  by  the  impact 
of  a stream  of  air  upon  a sharp  edge  or  lip : ap- 
plied to  musical  instruments  such  as  the  flute  or 
the  flue-pipes  of  an  organ — Labial  appendages. 
Same  as  brachial  appendages  (which  see,  under  brachial). 
— Labial  glands.  See  gland.—  Labial  palpi,  in  entom. , 
two  organs,  each  consisting  of  from  one  to  four  joints,  at- 
tached to  basal  lobes  on  the  sides  of  the  ligula  or  to  the 
front  margin  of  the  mentum.  See  cuts  under  Hymenop- 
tera , Insecta,  and  mouth-part. — Labial  pipe,  in  music,  an 
organ-pipe  with  lips ; a flue-pipe. — Labial  segment,  that 
primary  body-ring  which  in  insects  bears  the  labium  or 
united  second  maxillse.  The  gense,  occiput,  and  cervical 
sclerites  have  been  variously  supposed  to  represent  this 
segment,  which  in  spiders  is  transferred  to  the  thorax.  See 
postoral. 

n.  n.  1 . A letter  or  character  representing 
an  articulate  sound  which  in  speaking  is  accom- 
panied by  a proximate  or  complete  closure  of 
the  lips.  The  labials  in  English  are  the  mutes  p,  b,  the 
nasal  in,  and  the  fricative/,  v (usually  made  between  lips 
and  teeth,  and  hence  called  more  exactly  labiodentals ); 
and  the  semivowel  w and  vowels  oo  (6)  and  o,  as  involving 
a rounding  of  the  lips,  are  often  ranked  in  the  same  class. 

2.  In  herpet.,  one  of  a series  of  plates  or  scales 
which  lie  along  the  edge  of  the  lips,  especially 
in  Ophidia,  those  of  the  upper  lip  being  the  su- 
perior labials,  those  of  the  lower  lip  the  in- 
ferior labials. — 3.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  labial 
palpi. 

Labiales  (la-bi-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1833),  pi.  of  ML.  labialis,  labial:  see  labial  ] In 
Lindley’s  earlier  system  of  botanical  classifica- 
tion (1833),  a group  of  plants  in  the  cohort  Perso- 
nates, embracing  the  orders  Ldbiatce,  Yerbena- 
cece,  Myoporinecc,  and  Selaginece,  in  all  of  which 
the  corolla  is  more  or  less  labiate.  In  his  later 
system  the  Labiales  are  embraced  chiefly  in  his 
Ecliiales. 

labialism  (la'bi-al-izm),  n.  [<  labial  + -ism.] 
A tendency  to  labial  pronunciat  ion  — that  is,  to 
change  articulate  sounds  to  labials  or  to  labio- 
dentals ; labialization. 

In  one  set  [of  cognate  words]  we  see  the  phenomenon 
of  labialism,  in  the  other  assibilation,  but  no  touch  of 
labialism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  810. 

labialization  (la/bi-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  labial- 
ize + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  labializing; 
conversion  to  a labial. 

The  phenomena  of  palatalization  and  labialization. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  67. 

labialize  (la'bi-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  la- 
bialized, ppr.  labializing.  [<  labial  + -ize.]  To 
make  labial;  give  a labial  character  to;  change 
to  utterance  with  the  lips. 


Labiate  Corolla  of  Prunella  vul- 
garis. a,  corolla,  seen  from  the 
side;  b,  same  laid  open,  front  view. 


labiodental 

A tendency  to  labialize  back  vowels. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  515. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  labializing  ten- 
dency is  very  old — as  old  indeed  as  the  Indo-European 
language  itself.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  810. 

labially  (la'bi-al-i),  adv.  In  a labial  manner ; 
by  means  of  the  lips. 

Labiatse  (la-bi-a'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bernard 
Jussieu,  1759),  fem.  pi.  of  labiatus,  lipped  : see 
labiate .]  The  mint  family,  a very  important  and 
extensive  family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous 
plants,  with  a labiate  corolla,  and  a four-lobed 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-like  monosper- 
mous  fruits.  This  family  contains  about  160  genera  and 
nearly  3000  species,  mostly  herbs,  undershrubs,  or  shrubs, 
rarely  arborescent,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  usu- 
ally square  stems,  and  a thyrsoid  or  whorled  inflorescence. 
They  are  spread  throughout  the  world,  being  most  strongly 
represented  in  the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  regions, 
but  abounding  in  all  temperate  latitudes.  Many  of  the 
species  are  valued  for  their  fragrance,  as  lavender  and 
thyme ; others  for  their  stimulating  qualities,  as  mint 
and  peppermint ; others  as  aromatics,  as  savory,  basil,  and 
marjoram  ; several  are  used  as  febrifuges,  as  the  Ocimum 
viride  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  name  Labiatse,  not  being 
derived  from  that  of  any  genus  in  the  family,  must,  by 
the  present  rules  of  nomenclature,  be  changed.  That  of 
Menthacesp  is  therefore  substituted,  based  on  the  typical 
mint  genus  Mentha. 

labiate  (la'bi-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  labie  = Sp. 
Pg.  labiado  = It.  labiato,  < NL.  labiatus,  lipped, 

< L.  labium,  lip  : see 
labium.']  I.  a.  Lip- 
ped ; having  parts 
which  are  shaped  or 
arranged  like  lips. 

(a)  In  oot.  : (1)  Lipped ; 
nearly  always,  two-lip- 
ped  : the  same  as  bilabi- 
ate : said  of  a gamopet- 
alous  corolla  or  gamosep- 
alous  calyx.  Compare 
labiose.  (2)  Pertaining  to 
the  Labiatse  ( Mentha - 
cese).  (6)  In  anat.  and  zool.,  formed  like  a lip  ; labial  in 
shape,  office,  or  appearance,  (c)  In  entom.,  having  thick- 
ened, fleshy  margins  : applied  to  an  orifice,  as  the  end  of 
the  proboscis  of  a house-fly. 

II.  n.  A plant  of  the  family  Labiatse. 
labiated  (la'bi-a-ted),  a.  [<  labiate  + -ed%.] 
Same  as  labiate. 

Labiatiflorse  (la-bi-a-ti-flo're),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  of  labiatiflorus : see  labiatiflorous.]  In 
bot.,  according  to  de  Candolle,  Gray,  and  oth- 
ers, a series  of  composite  plants.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  the  corolla  is  divided  into 
two  lips.  It  was  practically  regarded  by  Lindley  and 
Endlicher  as  a suborder,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  tribe 
Mutisicess. 

labiatiflorous  (la-bi-a-ti-fld'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  la- 
bial floras,  < labiatus,  labiate,  + L.  flos  ( flor -), 
flower.]  Having  the  flowers  with  labiate  corol- 
las : said  only  of  the  Labiatiflorce. 
labidometer  (lab-i-dom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Hr.  7xi[ii<; 
(7aj)ii-),  a forceps  (see  labis),  + gfrpov,  a mea- 
sure.] In  obstet.,  a scale  adapted  to  the  han- 
dles of  the  forceps,  which  indicates  th6  distance 
of  the  blades  from  each  other  when  applied  to 
the  head  of  the  child.  Dunglison. 

Labidura  (lab-i-du'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  *labidurus,  < Gr.  Aapiq  (7a[liS-),  a holder,  for- 
ceps, + ovpa,  tail.]  A suborder  of  Orthoptera, 
distinguishing  the  Forficulidcc  alone  from  other 
orthopterous  insects : a synonym  of  Euplexop- 
tera  and  of  Dermaptera  in  a limited  sense, 
labiella  (la-bi-el'a),  n. ; pi.  labiellee  (-§).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  labium,  a lip : see  labium.]  In  My- 
riapoda,  a median  single  or  multiple  piece  of 
the  deutomala,  situated  between  the  malulell®. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  June, 
★ 1883,  p.  200. 

labile  (lab'il),  a.  [=  OF.  and  F.  labile,  < L. 
labilis,  apt  to  slip,  transient,  < labi,  fall,  slip : 
see  labent.]  Unstable:  as,  a labile  compound. 

The  prevalent  view  that  an  enzyme  acta  aa  a catalyzing 
agent  and  that  the  action  of  a catalyzer  ia  the  formation 
of  a labile  intermediate  product  which  instantly  decom* 
poaes,  restoring  the  catalyzer  to  its  original  condition. 

^ Science,  April  3,  1903. 

lability  (la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  labilete,  < ML. 
labilita(t-)'s,  instability,  < L.  labilis,  apt  to  slip: 
see  labile.]  The  quality  of  being  labile;  in- 
stability; proneness  to  lapse;  instability  of 
form  or  nature. 

labimeter  (la-blm'e-ter),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  labidometer. 

labiodental  (la'bi-o-den'tal),  a.  and  n.  K L. 
labium,  lip,  + den(t-)s,  tooth:  see  dental.]  I.  a. 
Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  lips  and  the  teeth. 

II.  n.  An  articulate  sound  produced  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  lips  and  the  teeth,  or  the  let- 
ter or  character  representing  such  sound.  The 
labiodentals  are  f and  <>. 
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labiose  (la'bi-os),  a.  [<  L.  labium,  lip,  + -osc.] 
In  bot.,  having  the  (distinct)  petals  so  arranged 
*as  to  imitate  a labiate  corolla, 
labipalp  (la'bi-palp),  n.  [<  NL.  labipalpus,  < 
L.  labium,  lip,  + NL.  palpus,  a feeler:  see  palp.'] 
A labial  palp  or  feeler  of  an  insect  or  a mol- 
lusk. 

labipalpus  (la-bi-pal'pus),  n.;  pi.  labipalpi  (-pi). 

[NL.]  Same  as  labipalp. 
labis  (la'bis),  n.  [ MG r.  LGr.  Aa/3ic,  a spoon, 

Gr.  a holder,  handle,  forceps,  tongs,  < ba/ipavEiv, 
AafMv,  take.]  In  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  a small  spoon,  usually  of  silver,  and 
with  a.  cruciform  handle,  used  to  administer 
the  eucharistie  elements  (the  species  of  bread 
dipped  in  that  of  wine : see  intinction)  to  the  laity. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word  labis 
(AaSis)  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  in  the  passage  Isa.  vi.  6 
for  the  tongs  with  which  the  angel  took  the  live  coal  from 
off  the  altar  and  gave  it  to  the  prophet,  the  ‘ live  coal  ’ 
being  a frequent  name  in  early  Christian  times  for  the 
eucharist.  Before  it  was  applied  to  the  spoon,  this  name 
was  given  to  the  hand  or  fingers  of  the  communicant.  The 
labis  is  not  in  ordinary  use  in  the  Armenian  Church.  Also 
called  cochlear  and  eucharistie  spoon.  See  spoon. 
labium  (la'bi-um),  n.;  pi.  labia  (-a),  [L.,  a lip, 

also  labrum , a lip,  prob.  akin  to  ]£  lip : see  lip.] 

1.  In  anat.  and  zool. , a lip  or  lip-like  part. 
Specifically —(a)  In  anat.  : (1)  Either  lip,  upper  or  under, 
of  the  mouth,  respectively  called  labium  mperiore  and 
labium  inferiore.  (2)  Either  lip,  inner  or  outer,  on  each 
side  of  the  vulva,  respectively  called  labium  internum 
and  labium  externum:  generally  named  in  the  plural— the 
former,  right  and  left,  being  the  labia,  minora  or  nymphee; 
the  latter,  right  and  left,  being  the  labia  majora.  (3)  Either 
lip,  upper  or  lower,  of  the  grooved  border  of  the  spiral 
lamina  of  the  cochlea:  the  upper  is  called  labium  vesti- 
bulare,  from  its  relation  to  the  scala  vestibuli;  the  latter, 
labium  tympanicum , from  its  relation  with  the  scala  tym 
pani,  ( b ) In  *ento in.,  specifically,  the  lower  lip  of  an  in- 
sect, the  upper  being  called  the  labrum.  It  is  morpho- 
logically the  third  pair  of  gnathites  united  together  on 
the  median  line,  and  believed  to  correspond  to  the  second 
pair  of  maxillie  of  a crustacean.  The  labium  is  a com- 
posite organ,  whose  composition  varies  much  in  different 
groups  of  insects.  Hence  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  whole  under  lip,  which  may  or  does 
consist  of  parts  named  (1)  stipes,  mentum,  and  palpiger, 
the  palpiger  itself  bearing  the  lingua,  paraglossie,  and  pal- 
pi labiales ; or  (2)  submentuin,  mentum,  and  ligula,  the  last 
bearing  the  glossa,  paraglossse,  and  labial  palps.  See  these 
terms,  and  cuts  under  mouth-part. 

It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  mandibles,  the  maxil 
lae,  and  the  labium  answer  to  the  mandibles  and  the  two 
pairs  of  maxillae  of  the  crustacean  mouth. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  343. 

(c)  In  Arachnida,  the  shield  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
which  in  spiders  is  very  conspicuous,  and  is  often,  but  in- 
correctly, called  the  labrum.  ( d ) In  Artkropoda  generally, 
the  lower  lip,  attached  to  the  mentum ; a coalesced  second 
pair  of  maxillae,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth ; the 
metastoma,  as  of  a crustacean.  See  cut  under  Astacidce. 

The  iesemblance  between  the  labium  and  a pair  of  maxil- 
lae which  have  coalesced  is  obvious. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  347. 
(e)  One  of  the  lips  or  labiate  prolongations  of  the  neuro- 
podium of  a polychaetous  worm,  between  which  is  the  ap- 
erture of  the  trichophore.  (/)  In  conch.,  the  inner  or  colu- 
mellar  lip  of  a univalve  shell,  the  outer  lip  being  called 
the  labrum.  See  cut  under  univalve,  (y)  The  lip  of  an 
organ-pipe.  See  lip. 

2.  In  bot. : ( a ) The  lower  or  anterior  lip  of  a 
bilabiate  corolla.  ( b ) In  Isoetes,  a lip-like  struc- 
ture formed  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  foveola. 
— 3.  [cap.]  A genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  with 
one  small  New  Guinean  species,  L.  bicolor. 
Bridle,  1846.— Labia  cerebri, the  lips  of  the  brain; 
the  margins  of  the  innt?r  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
overlapping  the  corpus  callosum  like  lips,  each  forming 
the  border  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

lablab  (lab'lab),  n.  [Ar.  lablab.]  The  Egyp- 
tian or  black  bean,  Dolichos  Lablab,  native  to 
India,  widely  cultivated,  and  naturalized  in 
most  warm  countries.  The  species  as  named  in- 
cludes several  varieties,  formerly  treated  as  species  of  a 
genus  Lablab , as  L.  vulgaris  and  L.  cultratus ; also  L. 
it  perennans,  the  white  China  lablab. 

labor1,  labour  (la'bor),  n . [The  second  spelling 
is  still  prevalent  in  England;  early  mod.  E. 
labour , \ ME.  labour , labowre , labor  (?),  < OF. 
labor , labur,  labour,  labeur,  F.  labour  = Sp.  labor 
= Pg.  lav  or  = It.  labore , < L.  labor , labos  (la- 
bor-), labor,  toil,  work,  exertion;  perhaps  re- 
motely akin  to  robur,  strength:  see  robust.'] 

1.  Work  done  by  a human  being  or  an  animal ; 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end ; effort  made  to  attain 
useful  results,  in  distinction  from  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  recreation  or  amusement. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care. 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 

Shak. , Macbeth,  ii.  2,  38. 

What  is  obtained  by  labour  will  of  right  be  the  property 
of  him  by  whose  labour  it  is  gained.  Johnson,  Rambler. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life ; ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

Tennyson,  Lotos- Eaters,  Choric  Song. 
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Labour , I should  say,  is  any  painful  exertion  of  mind  or 
body  undergone  partly  or  wholly  with  a view  to  future 
good.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  v. 

2.  Specifically,  bodily  toil;  physical  exertion 
for  the  sake  of  gain  or  reward ; the  use  of  mus- 
cular strength  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  in 
distinction  from  purely  mental  exertion;  in 
economics,  all  routine  exertion,  physical  or 
mental,  undertaken  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a valuable  commodity  or  service. 
Skilled  labor  is  that  employed  in  arts  and  handicrafts 
which  have  to  be  learned  by  apprenticeship  or  study  and 
practice  ; unskilled  labor  is  that  requiring  no  preparatory 
training.  Nearly  all  work  of  both  classes  is  included  in 
the  phrase  manual  labor. 

A habit  of  labor  in  the  people  is  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  their  minds  and  bodies  as  it  is  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  257. 

3.  Work  done  or  to  be  done;  that  which  re- 
quires exertion  or  effort ; a work ; a perform- 
ance; an  achievement:  as,  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules. 

By  one  labour,  he  left  to  posteritie  three  notable  bookes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  128. 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bours ; and  their  works  do  follow  them.  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

4.  The  laboring  class ; productive  work  as  rep- 
resented by  those  devoted  to  it : as,  the  claims 
or  rights  of  labor;  the  ia&or-market. 

When  labor  quarrels  with  capital,  or  capital  neglects 
the  interests  of  labor,  it  is  like  the  hand  thinking  it  does 
not  need  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  brain. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  268 

5.  The  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth;  partu- 
rition; travail.  The  first  stage  of  labor  is  from  the 
beginning  to  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri;  the 
second  stage  consists  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and 
the  third  in  that  of  the  afterbirth. 

Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour. 

Gen.  xxxv.  16. 

6 (Sp.  pron.  la-bor').  In  the  quicksilver-mines 
of  California,  any  place  where  work  has  been 
or  is  going  on;  especially,  in  the  plural,  those 
parts  of  the  mine  from  which  ore  is  being  ex- 
tracted in  some  quantity;  workings Commis- 

sioner of  Labor.  See  commissioner.— Division  of  la- 
bor. See  division.—  Hard  labor,  in  law , compulsory  me- 
chanical employment,  or  other  work  requiring  continuous 
physical  exertion,  imposed  on  some  criminals  in  addition 
to  imprisonment.  — Hard-labor  Bill.  See  Blackstone's 
Hard-labor  BUI,  under  bills.—  Knights  Of  Labor.  See 
knight.— Labor  of  love.  See  love i.—  Premature  labor, 
labor  which  takes  place  before  the  normal  date  of  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy,  but  late  enough  to  make  possible  the 
survival  of  the  child.  Sometimes  defined  as  labor  in  the 
last  three  months  of  pregnancy.—  Statute  labor,  in  Scot- 
land, the  amount  ot  work  appointed  by  law  to  be  furnished 
annually  for  the  repair  of  highways.  = Syn.  1.  Toil,  Drudg- 
ery, etc.  (see  work) ; effort,  pains, 
labor1,  labour  (la'bor),  V.  [<  ME.  labouren , la - 
boren,  labren , < OF.’  laborer , laburer , labourer , 
F.  labourer  = Pr.  laborar,  laorar,  laurar  = Sp. 
labrar  = Pg.  lavrar  = It.  labor  are,  lavorare,  < 
L.  laborare,  intr.  labor,  strive,  exert  oneself, 
suffer,  be  in  distress,  tr.  work  out,  elaborate, 
< labor,  labor:  see  labor,  n.  Cf.  collaborate, 
elaborate.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a physical 
or  mental  effort  to  accomplish  some  end ; exert 
the  powers  of  body  or  mind  for  the  attainment 
of  some  result ; work ; strive.  The  word  often 
implies  painful  or  strenuous  effort. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 

Ex.  xx.  9. 

Against  my  soul’s  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 
To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2, 37. 

How  much  soever  I laboured  to  keepe  them  company, 
I could  not  possibly  perform  it.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  77. 

Oh,  my  heart 

Labours  a double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  3. 

Ever  will  I labor  as  I can 
To  make  my  ill  forebodings  come  to  nought. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  107. 

2.  Specifically,  to  exert  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body  for  the  attainment  of  some  end ; en- 
gage in  physical  or  manual  toil. 

In  sudore  and  swynk  thou  schalt  thi  mete  tilie, 

And  labre  for  thi  lyllode,  for  so  vr  lord  hi3te. 

Piers  Plouman  (A),  vii.  219. 

Thei  maken  the  Ox  to  labour e 6 zeer  or  7,  and  than  thei 
ete  him.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  170. 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoin’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  205. 

3.  To  be  burdened;  be  oppressed  with  diffi- 
culties; proceed  or  act  with  difficulty:  used 
absolutely,  or  followed  by  under  or  (formerly) 

of- 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest.  Mat.  xi.  28. 

The  vulgar  labour  under  a high  degree  of  superstition. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 
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If  we  labour  of  a bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a physician. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  M el. , To  the  Reader,  p.  46. 

Absolute  monarchy  labours  under  the  worst  of  all  dis- 
advantages. Brougham. 

4.  To  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth ; be  in 
travail. 

My  Muse  labours, 

And  thus  she  is  deliver’d. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1,  128. 

5.  To  move  forward  heavily  and  with  difficulty ; 
specifically,  of  a ship,  to  roll  and  pitch  heavily 
in  a seaway,  or  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  a 
dangerous  strain  upon  the  masts,  rigging,  and 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell  s from  heaven ! Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1,  189. 
To  labor  on  the  way,  to  go  on ; plod  on.— To  labor 
with,  to  argue  or  plead  earnestly  with : as,  we  labored 
with  him  for  hours,  but  could  not  persuade  him. — To 
take  the  laboring  oar,  to  undertake  the  most  toilsome 
or  efficient  part  in  an  employment  or  enterprise.  = Syn.  1. 
To  struggle,  plod,  drudge,  slaVe,  suffer. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  work ; exercise. 

Labour  not  either  your  mind  or  body  presently  after 
meales.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  252. 

2.  To  work  at ; specifically,  to  till ; cultivate. 
[Now  rare.] 

Concerning  the  tillage  of  the  Island  they  made  answere, 
moreouer,  that  no  part  of  it  was  plowed  or  laboured. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  129. 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  18. 

Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  the  Celtiberians  divided 
their  land  annually  among  individuals,  to  be  laboured  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  310. 

3.  To  produce  by  labor;  make  or  work  out  with 
effort;  expend  labor  on ; strive  for.  [Archaic.] 

The  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 

To  labour  arms  for  Troy.  Dryden,  JEneid,  viii.  525. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold. 

Most  priz’d  for  art,  and  labour’d  o’er  with  gold. 

Pope , Iliad,  vi.  114. 

No  time  will  be  lost  to  labour  your  return. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  432. 

4f.  To  urge  ; labor  with. 

He  hath  been  laboured  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  and  friends 
in  Germany  to  have  left  the  States,  . . . but  he  would  not. 

Quoted  in  Motley's  United  Netherlands,  I. 

5f.  To  beat;  belabor. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a plant  of  stubborn  oak, 

And  labour  him  with  many  a sturdy  stroke. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil  s Georgies,  iii.  668. 

labor2  (la-bor'),  n.  [Sp.,  lit  labor:  see  labor1, 
n.]  A Mexican  land-measure,  equal  to  174 
acres. 

A labor,  in  Mexican  law,  is  composed  of  one  million 
square  varas,  that  is  to  say  one  thousand  varas  on  each 
side.  Hall,  Mexican  Law,  p.  104. 

laborantt  (lab'o-rant),  n.  [<  L.  laboran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  laborare,  labor,  work:  see  labor1,  v.] 
One  who  labors;  a workman;  specifically,  a 
working  chemist. 

Then  we  caused  the  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  dexter- 
ously to  stir  the  kindled  part  of  the  nitre. 

+ Boyle,  Works,  I.  604. 

laboratory  (lab'o-ra-to-ri),  n.;  pi.  laboratories 
(-riz).  [=  F.  labofatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  labora- 

torio,  (.  ML.  labor ator him,  a place  for  labor  or 
work,  < L.  laborare , labor, work:  see  labor1,  v.] 

1.  A room,  building,  or  workshop  especially 
fitted  with  suitable  apparatus  for  conducting 
investigations  in  any  department  of  science  or 
art,  or  for  elaborating  or  manufacturing  chemi- 
cal, medicinal,  or  any  similar  products:  as,  a 
chemical  or  pharmaceutical  laboratory  ; hence, 
also,  figuratively,  any  place  where  or  in  which 
similar  processes  are  carried  on  by  natural 
forces. 

Why  does  the  juice  which  flows  into  the  stomach  con- 
tain powers  which  make  that  bowel  the  great  laboratory, 
as  it  is  by  its  situation  the  recipient,  of  the  materials  of 
future  nutrition?  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  vii. 

The  roots  of  many  of  these  ancient  volcanoes  have  been 
laid  bare.  We  have  been,  as  it  were,  admitted  into  the  se- 
crets of  these  subterranean  laboratories  of  nature. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  36. 

Medical  investigation  was  carried  on  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully in  all  the  [Medical]  School  laboratories,  four  out 
of  the  fifteen  subjects  relating  to  human  food. 

Ilep.  of  Pres,  of  Harvard  College,  1887-8,  p.  16. 

2.  Milit.,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  rockets,  port-fires,  fuses,  percussion-caps, 
quick-  and  slow-matches,  friction-primers,  elec- 
tric primers,  etc.,  designed  for  military  opera- 
tions. In  Great  Britain  laboratories  are  in  charge  of 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery ; in  the  United  States  they 
are  under  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

laboratory-forge  (lab'o-ra-to-ri-forj),  n.  A 
small  and  compact  forge  adapted  to  laboratory 
use,  as  for  operations  with  the  blowpipe. 


laboratory-furnace 

laboratory-furnace  (lab'o-ra-to-ri-fer,''nas),  n. 
A small  and  compact  form  of  furnace  for  the 
laboratory  or  workshop,  such  as  the  Bunsen- 
bumer  furnace  or  the  blast  gas-furnace. 

labor-day  (la'bor-da),  n.  In  some  of  the  United 
States,  a legal  holiday,  commonly  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September,  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

labored,  laboured  (la'bord),  p.  a.  [<  labor i, 
labour,  + -ed2.]  1.  Laboriously  formed;  made 

or  done  with  laborious  pains  or  care. 

The  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  the  most  laboured  of  them 
all ; there  is  a wonderful  vigour  and  spirit  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  and  chariot  race. 

Addison,  Virgil’s  Georgies. 
2.  Bearing  the  marks  of  constrained  or  forced 
effort;  not  easy,  natural,  or  spontaneous:  as, 
a labored  style  of  composition ; a labored  paint- 
ing. 

The  Curling  Hair  in  tortured  Ringlets  flows, 

Or  round  the  Face  in  labour'd  Order  grows. 

Gay , The  Fan. 

laborer,  labourer  (ia'bor-er),  n.  [<  ME.  la- 
borer, labourer,  < OP.  (a)  laboreor , laboreour,  la- 
boureur,  F.  laboureur  — Sp.  labrador  = Fg.  lavra- 
dor  = It.  lavoratore,  < ML.  laborator,  a laborer, 
< L.  laborare,  labor;  (b)  OF.  also  laboner,  la- 
bourier,  < ML  laborarius,  a laborer,  < L.  labor, 
labor:  see  labor  !,  v.  ] One  who  labors  or  works 
with  body  or  mind,  or  both;  specifically,  one  who 
is  engaged  in  some  toilsome  physical  occupa- 
tion; in  a more  restricted  sense,  one  who  per- 
forms work  which  requires  little  skill  or  special 
training,  as  distinguished  from  a skilled  work- 
man ; in  the  narrowest  sense,  such  an  unskilled 
workman  engaged  in  labor  other  than  that  of  a 
domestic  servant,  particularly  in  husbandry. 
And  right  anon  he  chaungede  his  aray, 

And  cladde  him  as  a poure  labourer . 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  551. 
When  down  he  came  like  an  old  o'ergrown  oak, 

His  huge  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourer  s stroke. 

Drayton,  David  and  Goliah. 
As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 
His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  ci. 

laboring,  labouring  (la'bor-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  labor1,  r.]  1.  Toil;  exertion;  effort. 

Mr.  VVinthrop  was  chosen  governour  again,  though  some 
laboring  had  been,  by  some  of  the  elders  and  others,  to  have 
changed.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  360. 

2f.  Tillage;  cultivation. 

In  labouring  of  lands,  is  hys  [Virgil's]  Bucoliques  [fig- 
ured]. Spenser , Sliep.  Cal. , October,  Glosse. 

laboringly,  labouringly  (la'bor-ing-li),  adv. 
In  a laboring  manner;  with  difficulty:  as,  to 
breathe  laboringly. 

laborious  (la-bo'ri-us),  a.  [=  F.  laborieux  = 
Pr.  laborios  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  laborioso,  < L.  labori- 
osus  (LL.  also  labosus),  full  of  labor,  toilsome,  < 
labor,  labor:  see  labor1,  h.]  1.  Requiring  much 
labor,  exertion,  or  perseverance ; toilsome ; not 
easy:  as,  laborious  duties;  a laborious  under- 
taking. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton,  P.  L„  ii.  80. 

2.  Using  exertion ; practising  labor;  diligent 
in  work  or  service;  assiduous:  as,  a laborious 
husbandman  or  mechanic ; a laborious  minister 
or  pastor. 

Shall  these  amend  thee,  who  are  themselves  laborious  in 
evil  doings?  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

3.  Characterized  by  labor  or  effort;  marked  by 
or  manifesting  labor. 

Their  very  abstersion  and  laborious  excuses  confess  it 
was  foul  and  faulty.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  p.  875. 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 
=Syn.  1.  Difficult,  arduous,  wearisome,  fatiguing,  oner- 
ous.— 2.  Industrious,  painstaking,  active,  hard-working. 

laboriously  (la-bo'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a labori- 
ous manner;  with  labor,  toil,  or  difficulty. 

laboriousness  (la-bo'ri-us-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  laborious  or  attended  with 
toil;  toilsomeness;  difficulty. — 2.  Diligence; 
habitual  assiduity. 

Labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry ; and  laboriousness  is  a name  signifying  it. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xviii. 

laborless,  labourless  (la'bor-les),  a.  [<  labor1, 
n.,  + -less.]  Not  requiring  arduous  effort;  not 
laborious ; easily  done.  [Rare.] 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any  light 
and  labourless  work. 

Brerewood , On  the  Sabbath  (1630),  p.  48. 

labor-market  (la'bor-mar,/ket),  n.  The  sup- 
ply of  labor  considered  with  reference  to  the 
demand  for  it. 
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laboroust  (la'hor-us),  a.  [<  labor1,  n.,  + -ous.] 
An  obsolete  variant  of  laborious. 

With  wery  trauel,  and  with  laborous  paines, 
Alwaies  in  trouble  and  in  tediousness. 

Wyatt,  Gomplaint  upon  Loue. 
laborouslyt  (la'hor-us-li),  adv.  Laboriously. 

He  [Julius  Caesar]  labovrously  and  studiously  discussed 
controversies.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  10. 

labor-pains  (la'bor-panz),  n.  pi.  The  pains  of 
childbirth. 

labor-saving  (la'bqr-sa"ving),a.  Saving  labor; 
adapted  to  supersede  or  diminish  the  labor  of 

men-  as,  a labor-saving  machine Labor-saving 

furniture,  in  printing.  See  furniture. 

laborsome,  laboursome  (la'bor-sum),  a,  [<  la- 
bor1, n.,  + -some.']  If.  Made  with  great  labor 
and  diligence. 

He  hath  . . . wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave. 

By  laboursome  petition.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  2,  59. 

2.  Apt  to  labor  or  to  pitch  and  roll,  as  a ship  in 
a heavy  sea.  Eamersly. 

labor-time  (la/bor-tim),  n.  A quantity  of  la- 
bor reckoned  in  units  of  time.  Labor-time  was 
regarded  by  Marx  and  his  followers  as  the  true  cause  and 
measure  of  the  value  of  commodities. 

The  labor-time  which  we  take  as  the  measure  of  value. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  212. 

labor-union  (la'boi,-u'/nyqn),  n.  A union  or 
society  of  workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual support  and  encouragement.  Properly,  the 
labor-union  includes  all  kinds  of  labor  associations,  per- 
manent or  temporary ; the  trade-union,  only  permanent 
associations  formed  on  trade  lines, 
labor-yard  (la'bor-yard),  n.  An  adjunct  to  a 
charitable  lodging-house,  or  to  a workhouse, 
where  wood-sawing  or  other  labor  is  done. 
labraU,  »■  An  incorrect  form  of  labrum.  Shak., 
M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1,  166. 
labra2,  n.  Plural  of  labrum. 

Labracidse  (la-bras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < La- 
brax  ( Labrac -)  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Labrax: 
by  most  ichthyologists  regarded  as  a subfamily 
of  Serranidce.  See  Labracince. 

Labracinas  (lab-ra-si'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Labrax 
(Labrac-)  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Serranidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Labrax,  having  2 dorsal 
fins,  the  first  with  9 spines,  and  a short  anal 
with  3 spines.  It  includes  the  common  bass  of 
Europe,  the  striped-bass  of  North  America,  and 
related  species.  See  cut  under  Labrax. 
labracine  (lab'ra-sin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Labrax 
(Labrac-)  + -ine1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Labracince,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Labracince. 
Labrador  duck,  falcon,  etc.  See  cluck,  etc. 
Labrador  feldspar.  Same  as  labradoritc. 
Labrador  hornblende.  Same  as  hypersthene. 
labradorite  (lab'ra-dor-it),  n.  [<  Labrador  (see 
def.)  + -Re2.]  A lime-soda  feldspar  (see  feld- 
spar), one  of  the  species  intermediate  between 
the  lime  feldspar,  anorthite,  and  the  soda  feld- 
spar, albite,  but  more  closely  allied  to  the 
former.  It  is  a common  constituent  of  igneous  rocks, 
especially  of  those  of  the  basaltic  type,  it  is  rarely  found 
crystallized,  but  usually  in  masses,  and  these  often  show 
a brilliant  change  of  colors : on  this  account  it  is  some- 
times used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  finest  specimens 
come  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  whence  the  name. 

labradoritic  (lab  " ra  - dor -it'ik),  a.  [ < labra- 
dorite + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  lab- 
radorite. 

labral  (la'bral),  a.  [<  labrum  4-  -al.]  In  en- 
tom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  labrum. 

Labrax  (la'braks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lappa f,  a fish, 
the  sea-wolf,  < lafipoc:,  furious,  fierce,  greedy.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Labracinse  and  of  La- 


Common  Bass  ( Diccntrarchus  labrax ). 


bracid&,  including  the  labrax  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  lupus  of  the  ancient  Romans 
or  the  sea-bass  of  the  English,  L.  labrax , also 
called  sea-dace  and  sea-perch.  Some  related  fishes 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  rockftsh  or  striped  bass  and 
the  common  white  perch,  formerly  placed  in  this  genus, 
are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  Properly  called  JJicen- 
trarchus,  the  name  Labrax  having  been  first  used  for  an- 
other group. 

labret  (la'bret),  n.  [<  L.  labrum , lip,  + -etf] 
A piece  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  or  other  material, 
inserted  into  the  lip  or  into  the  cheek  near 


laburnine 

the  mouth,  which  is  pierced  for  the  purpose : 
an  ornament  used  by  many  primitive  tribes. 
Labret8  have  been  used  in  northwestern  America,  and 
also  in  Brazil  and  in  central  Africa. 

Occasionally  baked  clay  was  employed  ...  for  ear 
plugs  and  labrets  ...  in  the  same  manner  as  were  simi- 
lar forms  in  stone  and  shell. 

An.  Bep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1898-99,  p.  43. 

labretifery  (la-bre-tif'e-ri),  n.  [<  labret  + L. 
ferre  = E.  bear1.]  The  practice  of  wearing 
labrets.  [Rare.] 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dali  then  read  a paper  on  . . . “The  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Labretifery:'  Science,  IV.  345. 

labrid.  (la'brid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Labri- 
dce.  Also  labridan. 

Labridae  (lab'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Labrus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Labrus.  Various  limits  have 
been  assigned  to  this  family,  (a)  Same  as  Labroides  of  Cu- 
vier. (6)  In  Gunther  s system  of  classification  a family  of 
Acanthopterygii  pharyngognathi,  having  pseudobranchi.'c, 
three  and  one  half  gills,  and  cycloid  scales.  Also  called 
Cyclolabridce.  ( c ) In  other  systems,  fishes  of  the  same  type 
as  the  last,  excepting  those  without  ventral  fins 
nognathidee)  and  those  with  teeth  imbricated  upon  and 
coalesced  with  the  jaws  ( Scaridce ).  It  includes  more  than 
400  marine  fishes,  its  representatives  being  very  numerous 
in  the  tropical  and  warm  seas.  The  best  known  are  the 
wrasses  of  England,  the  tautog  or  blackfish  and  cunner 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  fathead  of  California. 
Also  called  Labroidce,  Labroidei.  See  cut  under  Labrus. 

labridan  (lab'ri-dan),  n.  Same  as  labnd. 

labrintht,  n.  A former  spelling  of  labyrinth. 

labroid  (la'broid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Labrus  + -oid.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Labridae  or  Labroidea,  or 
having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Labridae  or  of  the 
superfamily  Labroidea. 

Labroidea  (lii-broi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < La- 
brus + -oidca.]  A superfamily  of  acanthoptery- 
gian fishes,  equivalent  to  the  Labroides  of  Cuvier 
and  Labridae  of  Gunther,  comprising  the  fami- 
lies Labridce  (c),  Siphonogn  a find  a-,  and  Scaridce. 

Labroides  (la-hroi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Labrus  + 
Gr.  ddo f,  form.]  In  Cuvier’s  ichthyological  sys- 
tem, the  fourteenth  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  with  oblong  and  scaly  body,  a single  dor- 
sal supported  in  front  by  spines  (each  of  which 
is  generally  furnished  with  membranous  appen- 
dages), jaws  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  the  lower 
pharyngeals  united,  and  the  intestinal  canal 
with  only  two  very  small  caeca,  or  none. 

Labrosauridse  (lab-ro-sa'ri-de),  v.pl.  [<  Labro- 
saurus  + -idee. ] A family  of  carnivorous  Ju- 
rassic dinosaurs,  with  cavernous  opisthocoe- 
lous  anterior  vertebra;,  slender  pubes,  of  which 
the  anterior  margins  are  united,  and  elongated 
metatarsal  bones. 

Labrosaurus  (lab-ro-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
IdPpos,  furious,  fierce,  greedy,  + cavpog,  a liz- 
ard.] The  typical  genus  of  Labrosanriclce. 

labrose  (la'bros  or  la-bros'),  a.  [<  L.  labrosus, 
with  large  lips,  < labrum,  lip : see  labrum.] 
Having  thick  lips. 

labrum  (la'brum),  v. ; pi.  labra  (-bra).  [L.,  a 

lip,  edge,  margin,  akin  to  labium,  a lip:  see  la- 
bium.] In  soot.,  a lip  or  lip-like  part.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  entom.,  the  so-called  upper  lip  of  an  insect  (the 
lower  being  the  labium ):  a plate  lying  in  front  of  the 
clypeus,  and  terminating  the  upper  part  of  the  head  an- 
teriorly. It  generally  has  a vertical  motion,  but  may  be 
immovably  attached.  The  labrum  covers  and  partly  con- 
ceals the  organs  of  the  mouth ; it  is  found  in  most  in- 
sects, but  in  Diptera  it  is  partly  or  wholly  aborted.  1 lliger 
called  this  organ  the  clypeus,  applying  the  term  labrum 
to  a narrow  posterior  division  of  the  upper  lip  generally 
known  as  the  appendicle.  See  cuts  under  Ilymenoptera 
and  Insecta.  ( b ) In  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  a lobe  form- 
ing the  upper  border  of  the  mouth.  In  the  spiders  this 
lobe  is  very  small,  and  the  term  labrum,  is  often  applied  in- 
correctly to  the  labium,  or  large  shield  forming  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  See  cut  under  Daphnia.  (c)  In  conch.,  the 
outer  lip  of  a univalve  shell,  the  inner  lip  being  called  the 
labium.  See  cut  under  univalve. — Forcipate  la.hmm 
See  forcipate. 

Labrus  (la'brus),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi),  < L.  labrusf 
an  unidentified  fish.]  The  type  genus  of  La- 
bridse.  Very  different  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it. 
Many  very  diversiform  species  were  referred  to  it,  but  it  has 


Wrasse-fish  ( Labrus  maculatus). 


been  successively  restricted  till  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
wrasses  of  Europe  and  contiguous  coasts  of  Africa, 
laburnine  (la-ber'nm),  «.  [<  laburn(um)  + 

-ine2.]  A poisonous  alkaloid  said  to  accom- 


Labyrinth. 
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pany  cytisin  in  the  seeds  of  the  common  la- 
burnum : later  shown  to  be  an  impure  nitrate 
*of  cytisin. 

laburnum  (la-bGr'num),  n.  [<  L.  laburnum , 
the  laburnum.]  1.  A small  leguminous  tree, 
Laburnum  Laburnum , a native  of  the  Alps  and 
neighboring  mountains,  much  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow 
pea-shaped  flowers.  Its  seeds  contain  two  poisonous 
alkaloids,  cytisin  and  laburnine.  The  heart- wood  is  dark- 
colored,  coarse-grained,  but  hard  and  durable,  and  much 
in  demand  among  cabinet-makers  and  turners,  whence 
the  names  ebony  of  the  Alps  and  false  ebony  given  to  it. 
Also  called  goldenchain  and  bean-trefoil. 

And  pale  laburnum's  pendent  flowers  display 
Their  different  beauties.  Dodsley,  Agriculture,  il. 
Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  lxxxiii. 

2.  One  of  numerous  other  species  of  the  same 

?enus,  or  of  some  similar  plants  of  other  genera. 

he  Scotch  laburnum  of  the  gardens,  with  larger  leaves 
and  flowers,  is  Laburnum  alpinum.  The  evergreen  or 
Nepal  laburnum  is  Piptanthus  Nepalensis.  The  New 
Zealand  laburnums  are  varieties  of  Sophora  tetraptera. 
labyrinth  (lab'i-rinth),  n.  [Formerly  also 
labirinth,  labrinth;  = F.  labyrinthe  = Sp.  labe- 
rinto  = Pg.  laberintho,  labyrintho  = It.  labirinto , 
< L.  labyrinthus,  < Gr.  XafivpivOog : poss.  < 
Mflpvg,  the  (double)  ax,  the  symbol  of  the 
Cretan  Zeus;  poss.  < lavpa  {lappa),  an  alley, 
lane:  seeZawm.]  1.  An  intricate  combination 
of  passages  running  into  one  another  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  find  the  way  from  point  to  point,  or 
to  reach  the  place  of  exit  from  the  interior, 
without  a clue  or  guide;  a maze.  The  name  was 
anciently  given  to  an  edifice  with  a complicated  system 
of  passages  connecting  a great 
number  of  chambers.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  used  especial- 
ly of  a geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  paths  or  alleys  be- 
tween high  hedges  in  a park  or 
garden,  which  lead  confusedly 
back  and  forth,  many  of  them 
ending  in  a cul-de-sac,  but, 
when  correctly  followed,  ter- 
minating in  a central  space, 
often  occupied  by  a pavilion 
or  the  like.  The  most  au- 
thentic and  celebrated  an- 
cient labyrinth  was  that  in 
Egypt  near  Arsinoe  or  Croco- 
dilopolis  on  Lake  Moeris, 
having  3,000  rooms  in  two  tiers,  one  of  which  was  subter- 
ranean. The  Cretan  labyrinth,  ascribed  to  Dcedalus,  was 
the  abode  of  the  fabled  monster  Minotaur.  In  medieval 
churches  the  labyrinth,  formed  of  tiies  or  slabs  of  differ- 
ent colors  in  the  pavement  usually  of  the  nave,  was  a 
frequent  feature.  Such  labyrinths  were  formed  on  a 
square,  circular,  or  octagonal  plan,  and  were  sometimes 
of  such  extent  that  it  required  2,000  steps  or  more  to  fol- 
low their  course.  These  labyrinths  were  considered  em- 
blematic of  Christ’s  progress  from  Jerusalem  to  Calvary, 
and  were  followed  wi.h  certain  forms  of  prayer  by  the 
pious  on  their  knees,  either  as  a penance  or  in  lieu  of  a 
pilgrimage.  A number  of  them  survive,  as  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Chartres  and  Bayeux,  France ; but  many  of  the 
most  important  have  been  destroyed,  for  the  reason  that, 
having  become  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  they  furnished 
occasion  for  disturbance  of  the  religious  services.  The 
best-known  modern  labyrinths  are  that  of  the  garden  of 
Versailles  in  France  and  “the  maze”  of  Hampton  Court 
near  London. 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a thousand  doubles ; 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a labynnth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  684. 
Hence— -2.  Any  confused  complication  of  ob- 
jects, lines,  ideas,  etc.;  any  thing  or  subject 
characterized  by  intricate  turnings  or  wind- 
ings ; a perplexity. 

No  thread  is  left  else 

To  guide  us  from  this  labyrinth  of  mischief. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  3. 
Whereby  men  wander  in  the  darke,  and  in  labyrinthes  of 
errour.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  32. 

The  ingenuous  Reader,  without  further  amusing  him- 
self e in  the  labyrinth  of  controversall  antiquity,  may  come 
the  speediest  way  to  see  the  truth  vindicated. 

Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 
Though  you  cannot  see  when  you  take  one  step  what 
will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  deal- 
ing, and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

Jefferson , Correspondence,  I.  286. 
In  the  elephant,  the  porpoise,  the  higher  apes,  and  man, 
the  cerebral  surface  appears  a perfect  labyrinth  of  tortu- 
ous foldings.  Huxley,  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  p.  114. 

3.  The  internal  ear;  the  essential  organ  of 
hearing,  it  consists  of  a series  of  communicating  cavi- 
ties in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  called 
the  osseous,  labyrinth,  and  of  the  membranous  labyrinth 
contained  in  it.  The  osseous  labyrinth  consists  of  the  cav- 
ity known  as  the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals, 
and  the  cochlea.  The  vestibule  communicates  with  the 
tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed  by  a 
membrane  and  the  foot  of  the  stapes.  The  fenestra  rotunda 
opens  from  the  beginning  of  the  cochlea  into  the  tympa- 
num. It  is  closed  by  a membrane.  See  earl,  cochlea. 

4.  In  ornith.,  same  as  tympanum,  2 (c)  (1). — 5. 
In  mining,  an  apparatus  used  in  concentrating 
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or  dressing  slimes.  It  consists  of  a series  of  troughs 
through  which  the  muddy  water  from  the  dressing-floors 
is  made  to  flow,  the  particles  of  ore  held  in  suspension  in 
the  water  settling  themselves  according  to  size  and  specific 
gravity.  This  form  of  apparatus  was  formerly  much  more 
important  than  it  now  is. 

6.  A long  chamber  filled  with  deflectors  or  di- 
aphragms placed  alternately,  used  to  cool  and 
condense  the  fumes  of  mercury,  other  vapors, 
or  smoke.— Labyrinth  fret,  or  labyrinth  ornament, 
in  arch.  See  fret*.— Membranous  labyrinth,  a com- 
plex membranous  sac  contained  in  the  osseous  labyrinth, 
to  the  walls  of  which  it  is  loosely  attached.  It  consists 
of  the  utriculus  with  the  three  semicircular  canals,  the 
ductus  and  saccus  endolymphaticus,  the  sacculus,  canalis 
reuniens,  and  canalis  cochleae.  It  contains  endolymph, 
and  is  surrounded  by  perilymph.  To  it  are  distributed 
the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

labyrinth  (lab'i-rinth),  v.  t.  [<  labyrinth,  n.] 
To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  entangle  in  or  as  in  a 
maze  or  labyrinth.  [Bare.] 

To  entangle,  trammel  up,  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyi'inth  you  there. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

labyrinthal  (lab-i-rin'thal),  a.  [<  labyrinth  + 
-al.]  Same  as  labyrinthian. 

The  labyrinthal  ice  mazes  of  the  Arctic. 

Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  30. 

labyrinthi,  n.  Plural  of  labyrinthus,  1. 
labyrinthian,  labyrinthean  (lab-i-rin'thi-an, 

-the-an),  a.  [<  L.  labyrintheus,  < Gr.  *7.a(ivpiv- 
teof , pertaining  to  a labyrinth,  < ?M/3vpivdos,  laby- 
rinth: see  labyrinth .]  Winding;  intricate;  per- 
plexed. Now  generally  labyrinthine. 

Instrument  to  his  Labyrinthian  proiects. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 
Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 

The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1131. 

labyrinthibranch  (lab-i-rin'thi-brangk),  n. 
One  of  the  Labyrinthibranchii . Sir  John  liich- 
arclson. 

labyrinthibranchiate  (lab-i-rin-thi-brang'ki- 

at),  a.  [<  Gr.  7.ajivpiv6og , labyrinth,  + fipdyxia, 
gills,  + -ate1.]  Having  labyrinthine  gills ; spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Labyrinthibran- 
chii. 

Labyrinthibranchii  (lab-i-rin-thi-brang'ki-i), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Taftypivtiog,  labyrinth,  4- 
Pi oayxia,  gills.]  1.  In  Sir  John  Richardson’s 
ichthyological  system,  a family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes : same  as  Labyrinthici  or  Anaban- 
tidw. — 2.  In  Gunther’s  ichthyological  system, 
the  sixteenth  division  of  A canthop  terygii : fishes 
having  the  body  compressed,  oblong  or  elevat- 
ed, scales  of  moderate  size,  and  a superbran- 
chial  organ  in  a cavity  accessory  to  the  gill- 
cavity  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  water.  It  in- 
cludes the  Labyrinthici  or  Anabantidce  and  the 
Lucioccphalidee. 

labyrinthic  (lab-i-rin'thik),  a.  [=  F.  labyrin- 


Footprints  of  Labyrinthodon. 


lac 

dontidee,  containing  certain  fossil  amphibians 
whoso  teeth  have  the  dentine  folded  and  sunk 
inward  and  are  laby- 
rinthine in  structure, 
whence  the  name.  Re- 
mains  referred  to  this  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous, Permian,  and 
Triassic  formations,  though 
the  typical  forms  belong  to 
the  last. 

2.  [I.  c.]  A member  of 
the  genus  Labyrintho- 
don or  order  Labyrin- 
thodon tia;  anylabyrin- 
tbodont. 

labyrinthodont  (lab-i- 

rin'tho-dont),  a.  and  n. 

[<  Gr.  ?MpvptvOog,  labyrinth,  + bSovg  (odov r-)  = 
E,  tooth,']  I .a.  1.  Having  an  intricate  or  laby- 
rinthic struc- 
ture, as  a 
tooth.  — 2. 
Having  teeth 
of  labyrinthic 
structure; 
specifically, 
pertaining  to 
the  Labyrin- 
thodontia,  or 
having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A la- 
byrinthodont 
animal ; a 

member  of  the 
order  Laby- 
rinthodontia. 
Labyrinthodonta  (lab-i-rin-tlio-don'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  Labyrinthodon,  q.  v.]  Same  as  La- 
byrinthodontia. 

Labyr inthodontia  (lab  - i - rin  - tho  - d on  'shi  -a ) , 
n.pl.  [NL.:  see  Labyrinthodonta'.]  In  Owen’s 
classification,  the  thirteenth  order  of  the  fourth 
subclass  of  Hcematocrya,  named  from  the  genus 
Labyrinthodon,  containing  fossil  amphibians 
having  “teeth  rendered  complex  by  undulation 
and  side  branches  of  the  converging  folds  of 
enamel,  whence  the  name.”  These  animals  had  the 
head  defended,  as  in  Ganocepkala,  by  a sculptured  casque ; 
two  occipital  condyles ; divided  dentigerous  vomer ; and 
ossified  amphiccelous  vertebral  centra.  The  order  has 
been  divided  into  ten  suborders,  and  is  now  broken  up, 
its  components  being  referred  to  several  separate  orders 
of  the  class  Amphibia.  The  labyrinthodonts  were  large, 
sometimes  huge,  aquatic  animals,  some  exceeding  6 feet 
in  length,  with  four  limbs,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders,  of  very  diverse  lizard-like 
forms,  and  incapable  of  leaping.  By  some  modern  her- 
petologists, as  Cope,  the  name  is  restricted  to  a suborder, 
referred  to  the  order  Slepocephali,  and  containing  the  fam- 
ilies Baphetidte  and  Anthracosauridce.  Also  Labyrintho- 
donta, Labyrinthodontes. 


One  fourth  of  a horizontal  section  of  a I.aby. 
rinthodont  Tooth,  showing  labyrinthic  struc- 
ture. (Much  magnified.) 


thique,  < L.  labyrinthicus,  < labyrinthus,  labyrinth : labyrinthodontian  (lab-i-rin-tho-don  'shi-an), 
see  labyrinth.]  1.  Like  a labyrinth. — 2.  Spe-  ?■  [<  Labyrinthodontia  + -an.]  Oforpertain- 

--  ing  to  the  Labyrinthodontia;  labyrinthodont. 

labyrinthodoritid  (lab  - i - rin  - tho  - don ' tid),  n. 
One  of  the  Labyrinthodontidw. 
Labyrinthodoritid*  (lab-i-rin-tho-don'ti-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Labyrinthodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  Labyrinthodontia,  exemplified  by  the 
genus  Labyrinthodon  in  a restricted  sense. 


cifically,  in  zool.,  same  as  labyrinthodont.  Mi- 
vart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  275. 
labyrinthical  ( lab-i-rin'thi-kal),  a.  [<  labyrin- 
thic + -al.]  Same  as  labyrinthic. 
Labyrinthici  (lab-i-rin'thi-sl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  labyrinthicus : see  labyrinthic.]  In  Gun- 
ther’s ichthyological  system,  a family  of  Acan- 


thopterygii  labyrinthibranchii,  having  dorsal  or  Labyrinthula  (lab-i-rin'thu-la),  n.  [NL.  (Cien- 
— ' — • . *■  • kowsky,  18G7),  dim.  of  L.  labyrinthus:  see  laby- 

rinth.] 1.  Tho  typical  genus  of  Labyrinthulidce, 
containing  such  species  as  A.  vitellina,  a marine 
form  found  on  algae,  growing  in  patches  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. — 2.  \l.  c.j  A member  of  this 
genus. 


anal  spines  present,  sometimes  in  great  num- 
bers. It  is  equivalent  to  the  family  Anaban- 
tidce. 

labyrinthiform  (lab-i-rin'thi-form),  a.  [<  L. 
labyrinthus,  labyrinth, + forma,  form.]  1 . Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a labyrinth;  intricate. — 2.  In 


ichth.,  having  labyrinthine  gills. — 3.  In  bot.,  Labyrinthulidce  (lab//i-rin-thu'li-de),  n.pl. 
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characterized  by  intricate  and  sinuous  lines,  as 
in  Dcedalia. 

labyrinthine  (lab-i-rin'thin),  a.  [<  labyrinth 
+ -ine1.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  a labyrinth;  in- 
tricate ; involved. 

Labyrinthodon  (lab-i-rin'tho-don),  n.  [NL.,- 

< Gr.  7M.jivpi.vdog,  labyrinth,  +'o6ovg  ( biovr -)  = E. 
tooth.]  - - - 


[NL.,  < Labyrinthula  + -idea.']  A family  of  low 
filose  protozoans,  represented  by  the  genus  La- 
byrinthula, and  to  which  the  genus  Chlamydo- 
myxa  is  also  referred.  These  organisms  consist  of  ir-  * 
regular  heaps  of  ovoid  nucleated  cells,  the  protoplasm  of 
which  extends  itself  as  a branching  network  or  labyrinth 
of  fine  threads.  Also  called  Labyrinthulidea,  and  various- 
ly rated. 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  Labyrintho-  labyrinthus  (lab-i-rin'thus),  n.  [NL.  use  of  L. 

labyrinthus,  a labyrinth:  see  labyrinth.]  1.  PI. 
labyrinthi  (-thi).  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. — 
2.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  helicoid  mollusks. 
lacL,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lack1. 
lac2,  lakh  (lak),  n.  [Formerly  also  lacque,  after 
*F.,  and  lacca,  as  NL.,  sometimes  lak,  or  lack; 
= F.  laque  = Sp.  Pg.  laca  = It.  lacca;  NL.  lacca 
— NGr.  Tiasrp,  = D.  lak  = G.  lack  = Sw.  lack  = 
Dan.  lak;  < Pers.  lak,  luk  = Hind,  lakh  = Cana- 
rese  lak,  lac,  sealing-wax,  < Skt.  Idkshd,  the  lac- 
insect,  so  called  in  ref.  to  the  assumed  num- 
ber of  insects  in  a nest,  < laksha,  a hundred 

Labyrinthodon  salamandroidts  (restored).  thousand:  SCO  ItlC'1.  Cf.  lulbC—,  lacker 2,  lacquer.] 
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lac 

1.  A resinous  incrustation  deposited  on  the 
twigs  of  various  trees  in  India  and  southern  Asia 
hy  the  lae-inseet,  Garteria  lacca.  The  substance  is 
formed  by  the  mature  female,  from  which  it  exudes,  inclos- 
ing the  eggs  and  keeping  them  attached  to  the  branch.  At 
the  proper  time  the  twigs  are  broken  off  by  the  native  col- 
lectors, and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  kill  the  insect  and  to 
dry  the  lac.  These  twigs,  with  the  attached  resin,  inclosed 
insects,  and  ova,  constitute  the  stick-lac.  Lac  is  a dark-red 
transparent  resin,  with  a crystalline  fracture,  and  bitter  in 
taste.  It  yields  only  a part  of  its  coloring  matter  to  water, 
but  borax  solution  exercises  a special  solvent  power  upon 
it.  It  is  still  much  used  in  the  East  for  dyeing  woolen 
goods  and  leather,  producing  scarlet  shades,  not  so  bril- 
liant as  cochineal,  but  somewhat  faster.  Seed-lac  is  ob- 
tained from  stick-lac  by  removing  the  resinous  concretions 
from  the  twigs  and  triturating  with  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  coloring  matter  is  dissolved,  and  the  granular 
portion  which  remains  after  drying  is  the  seed-lac.  Shell- 
lac  or  shellac  is  obtained  by  melting  the  seed-lac  in  cotton- 
cloth  bags,  straining,  and  allowing  it  to  drop  on  to  sticks 
or  leaves.  In  this  way  the  resin  spreads  into  thin  plates, 
in  which  state  it  is  found  in  commerce.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirit- varnishes  and  sealing-wax,  and  as  a 
stiffening  for  hats.  Button-lac  differs  from  shellac  only 
in  form.  In  its  melted  state  it  is  dropped  into  disk  forms 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Lac-dye  is  imported  from  India,  and  is  probably  prepared 
by  extracting  the  coloring  matter  from  stick-lac  with  a 
weak  alkali  to  which  alumina  has  been  added.  It  is  used 
like  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet  on  woolens,  but  has  only 
half  as  much  tinctorial  strength.  Lac-lake  is  obtained  by 
treating  stick-lac  with  caustic  soda  and  alum.  It  has  a 
limited  use  as  an  artists’  color,  producing  results  similar 
to  cochineal  carmines,  though  less  brilliant.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  color  from  the  resin  leaves  the  shellac  of  com- 
merce. The  general  term  lac  is  extended  to  the  similar 
secretion  of  any  lac-insect. 

2f.  Lacquer. 

Alum  and  lacque,  and  clouded  tortoiseshell. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece,  iv. 
Coral  lac,  gold  lac,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. — Lac  var- 
nish. Same  as  lacqiwr.— Lac  water- varnish,  a varnish 
made  by  dissolving  pale  shellac  in  hot  water,  with  a little 
borax.  It  combines  well  as  a menstruum  with  water-colors 
and  inks,  and  forms  an  excellent  varnish  for  prints.  It 
dries  transparent  and  impervious  to  moisture. 
lac3,  lakh  (lak),  n.  [Also  written  lack;  < Hind. 
lak,  also  lakh,  lakh,  < Skt.  lakslia , a hundred 
thousand,  a mark,  token.  ] The  sum  of  100, 000, 
usually  of  rupees.  The  usual  pointing  for  sums  of  In- 
dian money  rising  above  a lac  is  with  a comma  after  the 
number  of  lacs:  thus,  Rs.  30,52,000  ( i . e.  thirty  lacs  and 
fifty-two  thousand)  or  Rs.  49,98,810,  instead  of  the  equiva- 
lent 3,052,000  and  4,998,810  rupees, 
lac  argenti  (lak  ar-gen'ti).  [L.,  milk  of  silver: 
toe,  milk;  argenti,  gen.  of  argentum,  silver.]  In 
alchemy,  freshly  precipitated  silver  chlorid. 
laccat,  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  toe2.  Hakluyt. 
laccate  (lak'at),  a.  [As  if  from  NL.  *laccatus, 
*(.  lacca,  lac:  see  toe2.]  In  hot.,  appearing  as  if 
varnished ; covered  with  a coat  resembling  seal- 
ing-wax. 

lacchet,  r.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
k latch1. 

laccic  (lak'sik),  a.  [<  toe2  (NL.  lacca ) 4-  -ie.] 
Pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced  from  it.  [Rare.] 
laccine  (lak'sin),  n.  [<  toe2  (NL.  lacca)  + -toe2.] 
A peculiar  substance  obtainable  from  lac,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
laccinic  (lak-sin'ik),  a.  [<  laccine  + -ic.~\  Re- 
lated to  or  derived  from  lac.  Also  laccainic. 
— Laccinic  acid,  a crystallizable  dibasic  acid  which  is  es- 
sentially the  coloring  matter  of  lac-dye  and  closely  resem- 
bles carminic  acid  in  its  reactions. 

laccolith  (lak'o-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mkkoq,  a pit 
(with  ref.  to  crater)  (see  lake l),  + KiOoq,  stone.] 
A name  given  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  to  masses  of 
lava  which,  when  rising  from  below,  have  not 
found  their  way  to  the  surface,  but  have  spread 
out  laterally,  and  formed  a lenticular  aggre- 
gation, thereby  lifting  the  rocks  above  into 
dome-shaped  forms. 

laccolithic  (lak-6-lith'ik),  a.  [<  laccolith  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  orresembling  in  form,  a laccolith. 
Laccopteris  (la-kop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /«/.- 
/cof,  a pit,  + nrep/f,  a fern,  < irrepiv  = E . feather.'] 
A genus  of  fossil  ferns  established  by  Presl  in 
1838,  and  occurring  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jurassic  in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
digitately  pinnate  frond,  ovate  or  linear -lanceolate  pin- 
nules, well-marked  median  nerve,  and  dichotomous  sec- 
ondary nervation.  It  is  closely  related  to  Selojwcurpiis, 
but  in  that  genus  the  sori  are  semilunar  in  form,  while  in 
Laccopteris  they  are  circular,  with  a depressed  center.  The 
digitate  frond  of  Laccopteris  resembles  that  of  the  genus 
Matonia,  and  its  mode  of  fructification  is  similar  to  that 
of  Vicranopteris. 

lac-dye  (lak'di),  n.  See  lac 2,  1. 
lace  (las),  n.  [<  ME.  las,  laas,  < OF.  las,  laz, 
*laqs,  F.  lacs  = Pr.  lac,  laz,  latz  = Sp.  lazo  = Pg. 
lago  = It.  laccio,  noose,  snare,  string,  < L.  la- 
queus,  noose,  snare;  perhaps  < lacere , allure: 
see  allect , elicit,  illect.  From  the  L.  laqueus  are 
also  ult.  E.  latchet  and  lasso.~\  If.  A noose; 
snare;  net. 

Lo,  alle  thise  folk  icaught  were  in  hire  [Venus’s]  las, 

Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  sayde  alias  ! 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1093. 


2.  A cord  or  string  used  in  binding  or  fasten- 
ing ; specifically,  a cord  or  string  used  for  draw- 
ing together  opposite  edges,  as  of  a corset,  a 
bodice,  a shoe,  or  the  like,  by  being  passed  out 
and  in  through  holes  and  fastened. 

For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  e he  tide.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  427. 

O cut  my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart 
May  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1,  34. 

3.  Hence,  any  ornamental  cord  or  braid  used  as 
an  edging  or  trimming,  especially  when  made  of 
gold  or  silver  thread. " See  gold  lace , below. — 4. 
A fabric  of  fine  threads  of  linen,  silk,  or  cotton, 
whether  twisted  or  plaited  together  or  worked 
like  embroidery,  or  made  by  a combination  of 
these  processes,  or  (as  at  the  present  time)  by 
machinery . Pillow-  or  bobbin-lace  is  made,  by  a process 
intermediate  between  weaving  and  plaiting,  from  a num- 
ber of  threads  which  are  kept  in  their  places  by  the  weight 
of  the  bobbins  attached  to  them,  and  are  woven  and  plaited 
together  by  hand.  Needle-point  lace  is  really  embroidery, 
but  is  done  upon  loose  threads  which  the  worker  has  laid 
upon  a drawn  pattern,  and  which  have  no  connection  with 
each  other  and  no  stability  until  the  needlework  holds 
them  together.  (See  bobbin-lace,  needle-point  lace,  below.) 
Lace  is  known,  according  to  kind,  by  many  different  names. 
See  phrases  below. 

No ! let  a charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
W rap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  248. 

5f.  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other  beverage. 

He  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of  coffee 
by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used 
to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Spectator,  No.  488. 

6f.  A stringer;  beam.  Halliwell.— Albisola lace, 
bobbin-lace  made  at  Albisola,  near  Savona,  in  Italy,  usu- 
ally in  free  designs  of  scrollwork. — Alencon  lace,  a 
needle-point  lace  «named  from  the  city  of  Alencon  in 
France.  It  is  the  only  important  French  lace,  except  the 
Argentan,  which  is  not  made  with  bobbins.  The  fine 

lace  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was 
made  entirely  in 
smallpieces,  which 
were  sewed  toge- 
ther afterward  by 
a stitch  called  as- 
semblage, and  not 
by  that  known  as 
point  de  raccroc, 
the  seam  follow- 
ing the  outlines 
of  the  pattern  for 
the  sake  of  con- 
cealment. This 
lace  sometimes 
has  horse-hairs 
worked  in  along 
the  edge  to  give 
firmness  to  the  cor- 
donnet : this  was 
made  necessary  by 
the  use  of  it  for  the 
towering  head- 
dresses of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 
Alencon  lace  is  usually  considered  as  indistinguishable 
from  Argentan;  but  it  has  more  commonly  a needle-made 
rdseau  or  net.  See  Argentan  lace. — Antwerp  lace,  a bob- 
bin-lace  resembling  early  Alengon,  having  a so-called  pot 
introduced  into  the  design  — that  is,  a semblance  of  a vase 
or  basket  constantly  repeated.  See  pot-lace,  below. — Ap- 
plication-lace,  a lace  made  by  sewing  flowers  or  sprigs, 
which  may  be  needle-made  or  bobbin-made,  upon  a bobbin- 
lace  ground  ; especially,  a Brussels  lace  of  this  kind,  the 
most  commonly  made  and  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Brussels  laces.— Appliqu6  lace.  Same  as  application- 
lace. — Argentan  lace,  a 
needle-point  lace  usually 
considered  as  indistin- 
guishable from  Alencon 
lace,  but  often  bolder  and 
larger  in  pattern,  with 
the  solid  parts  or  toild 
flatter  and  more  compact. 

It  is  also  distinguished  in 
some  cases  by  a ground 
of  hexagonally  arranged 
brides.— Arras  lace,  a 
white  bobbin-lace  made 
at  Arras  in  France,  very 
strong,  and  inexpensive 
because  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  pattern.  The  ground 
is  that  known  as  Lisle 
ground.—  Aurillac  lace, 
a bobbin-lace  made  at  Au- 
rillac,  department  of  Can- 
tal,  France.  It  was  origi- 
nally a close-woven  solid 
lace,  having  much  toild, 
and  resembling  the  gui- 
pure of  Genoa  and  Flan- 
ders; later  it  resembled 
point  d’Angleterre. — Au- 
vergne lace,  lace  made 
in  Auvergne.  It  is  most 
commonly  pure  bobbin - 
lace,  but  of  many  different  makes  and  patterns,  as  nearly 
all  celebrated  laces  are  imitated  in  this  region. — Ave 
Maria  lace,  narrow  lace  used  for  edging.  See  Dieppe 
lace. — Baby  lace,  a narrow  lace  used  for  edging,  espe- 
cially that  made  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
England,  in  very  simple  patterns.—  Basket-lace +,  a lace 
mentioned  in  inventories  of  1580,  probably  a braid  or  la- 


lace 

clng  so  woven  or  plaited  as  to  resemble  basketwork. — 
Bayeux  lace,  (a)  A modern  bobbin-lace  made  at  Ba- 
yeux  in  Normandy,  especially  that  made  in  close  imita- 
tion of  rose-point.  ( b ) A black-silk  lace,  in  demand  be- 
cause made  in  unusually  large  pieces,  as  for  shawls,  fichus, 
etc.— Beaded  lace.  See  beaded.— Beggar’s  lacet. 
Same  as  gueuse  lace.  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  (Eng.]  — Bili- 
rnent  lacet.  See  biliment.—  Bisette  lace,  a French 
peasant-lace  made  in  narrow  pieces,  coarse  and  simple  in 
design.  The  name  has  now  become  identified  with  nar- 
row bordering-lace  of  small  value. — Bobbin-lace,  lace 
of  which  the  threads  are  twisted  or  plaited  together, 
without  the  use  of  the  needle.  (See  def.  3.)  When  the 
whole  width  of  a large  piece  of  lace  is  carried  on  together, 
the  number  of  bobbins  and  of  pins  is  very  great  and  the 
work  very  expensive ; but  it  is  customary  to  work  each 
branch  or  scroll  separately,  these  being  then  tacked  toge- 
ther on  the  ground  by  crocheting.— Bobbin-net  lace,  a 
kind  of  application-lace  in  which  the  pattern  is  applied 
upon  a ground  of  bobbin-net  or  tulle. — Bone  point-lace, 
lace  that  has  no  regular  ground  of  meshes.  The  name 
is  of  no  definite  significance,  and  has  no  connection  with 
bone-lace. — Border  lace,  lace  of  any  sort  made  in  long 
narrow  pieces  having  a footing  on  one  side,  the  other  edge 
being  usually  vandyked,  purled,  or  the  like.—  Bourg- 
Argental  lace,  a blond-lace  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Daupliiny,  and  considered  of 
exceptional  beauty,  the  silk  used  being  especially  fitted 
for  the  purpose. — Bride-lace,  lace  of  which  the  ground 
is  wholly  composed  of  brides  or  bars,  without  a rdseau  or 
net. — Broad  lace.  See  broad. — Brussels  lace,  lace 
made  at  and  near  Brussels  in  Belgium;  especially,  a 
lace  of  great  fineness,  of  which  the  pattern  has  less  relief 


Brussels  Lace. 


than  Alencon,  and  the  very  fine  net  ground  never  has 
picots.  .At  the  present  time  Brussels  lace  is  especially  an 
application-lace,  having  needle-point  sprigs  and  flowers 
sewed  to  a bobbin-ground,  or  in  some  cases  bobbin-made 
or  plat  flowers  applied  to  a needle-made  ground  or  to 
tulle.  In  trade  the  name  is  often  given  to  fine  laces,  no 
matter  where  made  or  of  what  pattern.  Compare  point 
degaze. — Buckingham  lace,  a lace  made  originally  in 
England,  and  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Buckingham  trolly  (which 
see,  under  trolly),  and  (b)  a lace  having  a point  ground, 
which  is  peculiar  in  having  the  pattern  outlined  with 
thicker  threads,  these  threads  being  weighted  by  bobbins 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  rest.  — Cadiz  lace,  a kind  of 
needle-point  lace,  considered  as  a variety  of  Brussels  lace. 
— Carnival  lace.  See  carnival. — Cartisane  lace,  gui- 
pure or  passement  made  with  cartisane,  which  is  parch- 
ment or  vellum  in  thin  strips  or  small  rolls,  covered  with 
silk,  gold  thread,  or  the  like.  See  guipure. — CaterpiUar 
point-lace.  See  caterpillar.—  Chain-lace,  a braid  or 
passement  so  worked  as  to  suggest  links  of  a chain,  used 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  made  of  colored  silk, 
and  also  of  gold  and  silver  thread.— Chantilly  lace,  a 
kind  of  blond-lace  of  which  the  typical  sort  has  a ground 
of  Alencon  rdseau  or  net  and  the  flowers  in  openwork 
instead  of  solid  or  mat.  It  is  made  of  one  kind  of  silk 
throughout,  which  is  always  grenadine  or  non-lustrous 
silk,  so  that  black  lace  of  this  kind  is  often  taken  for 
thread-lace.  Much  Chantilly  lace  is  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados  in  France.—  CheniHe  lace.  See  che- 
nille.— ciuny  lace,  a kind  of  net-lace  in  which  the  stitch 
is  darned  upon  a square-net  background.  The  patterns 
used  are  generally  antique  and  qitaint,  conventionalized 
birds,  animals,  and  flowers ; and  the  modern  work  of  the 
kind  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A glazed  thread  is  sometimes  introduced  in  the  pattern 
as  an  outline  or  center  line.— Cordover  lace  a kind  of 
filling  used  in  the  pattern  of  ancient  and  modern  point- 
lace. — Cork  lace,  Irish  lace  ill  general,  especially  of  the 
older  sorts,  made  principally  in  the  city  of  Cork  before  the 
recent  extension  of  this  industry  in  Ireland.— Cretan 
lace.  See  Cretan. — Crewel  lace.  See  creweli.— Crochet 
lace,  lace  made  with  the  crochet-hook,  or  of  which  the 
pattern  is  made  in  this  way  but  applied  to  a bobbin-  or 
machine-made  net.  It  resembles  needle-point,  although 
not  equaling  its  finest  kinds.— Crown  lace,  early  lace, 
guipure,  cut-work,  and  the  like,  in  which  royal  crowns  are 
introduced  as  part  of  the  pattern.  It  appears  first  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.—  Dalecarlian  lace.  See  Dale- 
carlian. — Dama scene  lace.  See  damascene.—  Darned 
lace,  a name  given  to  lace  of  any  kind  which  has  a netted 
ground  upon  which  the  pattern  is  applied  in  needlework. 
Also  called  Met  guipure.  See  def.  3,  ground^,  n.,  10  (/), 
guipure , and  spider-work.  — Devonshire  lace,  lace  made 
in  Devonshire,  England,  especially  that  made  in  close  imi- 
tation of  Honiton. — Diamond  lacet,  passement  and  gimp 
often  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appa- 
rently a silver  or  goM  passement  having  lozenges  for  the 
chief  element  in  the  design.— Dieppe  lace,  a fine  point- 
lace  resembling  Valenciennes,  made  at  Dieppe  in  France. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  several  varieties  of 
Dieppe  lace,  bearing  the  popular  names  of  Ave  Maria  lace 
and  dentelle  d la  Vierge,  the  latter  of  which  had  a regular 
ground  of  squares  composed  of  small  meshes  alternating 
with  open  squares,  upon  which  ground  the  pattern,  usually 
very  simple,  was  applied  in  close-si  itch  or  close-work. — 
Dresden  point-lace.  Same  as  Saxony  lace. — Duchesse 
lace,  a variety  of  pillow-lace,  originally  made  in  Belgium, 
and  containing  a great  deal  of  the  raised  work,  volants,  and 
the  like,  which  are  used  in  the  somewhat  similar  Honiton 
lace.— Dunkirk  lace,  a pillow-lace  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  more  important  kind  wTas  a 
close  imitation  of  Mechlin, ^and  was  perhaps  sold  as  such. — 
Dutch  lace.  See  Dutch. — Ecru  lace.  See  ecru. — English 
point-lace,  (at)  A bobbin-lace  very  much  admired  in  the 
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A Belgian,  Brussels:  Pattern  for  making  Needlepoint  Lace, 
r Italian  : Network,  16th  century. 

2 Italian:  Buratto  ricamato  (woven  canvas,  embroidered),  16th 

century. 

3 Italian  : Drawn  work,  16th  century. 

4 Italian  : Cutwork  (edged  with  Punto  in  aria,  needle-made),  i6th 

century. 

5 Norwegian  : Hardanger  Cutwork,  19th  century. 

6 Italian  : Reticello  (needle-made),  about  1600. 


NEEDLEPOINT  LACE. 

FROM  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

7 Italian:  Punto  in  aria  (needle-made),  early  17th  century. 

8 Italian:  Punto  di  Venetia  (flat  needlepoint),  17th  century. 

9 Venetian : Punto  Roselline  (rose-point,  needle-made),  17th 

century. 

10  Italian:  Punto  a rilievo  or  Punto  a fogliami  (needlepoint  in 

relief),  17th  century. 

11  Italian:  Punto  avorio  (needle-made),  17th  century. 

12  Italian:  Point  de  Venise  a r6seau,  sometimes  called  “Argen- 

tella”  (grounded  Venetian,  needle-made),  18th  century. 


13  Italian.  Burano  (needle-made),  18th  century. 

14  Flemish  : Brussels  Needlepoint,  18th  century. 

15  French  : Point  de  France  (needle-made),  17th  century. 

16  French:  Point  d'Argentan  (needle-made),  18th  century. 

17  French:  Point  d’Alen^on  (needle-made),  late  18th  century. 

18  Belgian  : Point  de  Gaze  (Brussels  needlepoint),  19th  century 

19  Irish:  Youghal  Lace  (needle-made),  19th  century. 

20  Greek  (also  Asia  Minor)  : Bibila  Lace  (needle-made),  19th 

century. 


LACE 


PILLOW  LACE. 

PROM  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 


ii  Pillow  lor  making-  Bobbin  Lace. 

1 Italian  Bobbin  Lace,  16th  century. 

2 Italian  or  Flemish  : Guipure  Lace  (bobbin-made),  17th  century. 

3 Milanese;  Guipure  Lace  (bobbin-made),  17th  century. 

4 Italian  : Punto  di  Milano  (bobbin-made),  late  17th  century. 

5 Dutch  Lace  (bobbin-made),  middle  of  17th  century. 

6 Flemish  : Binche  Lace,  so-called  “ Early  Valenciennes  ” (bob- 

bin-made), late  17th  century. 


7 French  : Valenciennes  Lace  (bobbin-made),  18th  century. 

8 Antwerp  : Potte-kant  (bobbin-made),  18th  century. 

9 Flemish  : Mechlin  Lace  (bobbin-made),  early  18th  century. 

10  Flemish  : Mechlin  Lace  (bobbin-made),  early  19th  century. 

11  Flemish  : Brussels  Lace  (bobbin-made),  middle  of  18th 

century. 

12  Flemish  : Point  d’Angleterre  (bobbin-made),  late  18th  century. 

(Made  in  Flanders  for  the  English  trade.) 


13  Belgian  : Brussels  Lace  (bobbin-made),  late  19th  century. 

14  English  : Honiton  Guipure  Lace  (bobbin-made),  19th  century 

15  French  : Lille  Lace  (bobbin-made),  18th  century. 

16  Swedish  : Skane  Lace( bobbin-made),  19th  century. 

17  Irish:  Carrickmacross  Applied  Lace,  19th  century. 

18  Irish  : Crochet  Lace.  19th  century. 

19  Russian  Lace  (bobbin-made),  19th  century. 


lace 

eighteenth  century,  often  mentioned  in  French  documents 
of  the  time  under  the  name  of  point  d’Angleterre.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  to  have  been  of  Flemish  make,  and  to  have  been 
called  “ English  ” by  English  dealers  in  order  to  evade  the 
law.  Some  writers,  however,  affirm  its  English  origin.  (6)  At 
the  presentday,  the  finest  Brussels  lace,  where  needle-point 
sprigs  are  applied  to  Brussels  bobbin-ground.  See  appli- 
cation-lace,  above.—  False  Valenciennes  lace,  (a)  Lace 
resembling  Valenciennes,  but  without  the  true  Valen- 
ciennes rdseau.  The  surface  and  general  character  of  the 
pattern  closely  resemble  those  of  the  true  Valenciennes. 
(b)  A general  name  for  Valenciennes  made  in  Belgium. — 
Flat  point-lace,  point-lace  which  has  no  raised  work 
or  embroidery  in  relief  upon  it.— Flemish  point-lace, 
needle-point  lace  made  in  Flanders,  especially  the  delicate 
sprigs  used  in  Brussels  lace.— Fuseau  lace.  [F.  fuseau,  a 
bobbin.]  Same  as  bobbin-lace.—  Genoa  lace,  originally, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  for  which  Genoa  was  celebrated  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; at  the  present  time, 
especially,  lace  made  from  vegetable  fibers  such  as  the 
aloe,  and  also  macram6  lace. — Gold  lace,  a kind  of  net- 
work, braid,  or  gimp,  made  anciently  of  gold  or  silver- 
gilt  wire,  and  in  modern  times  of  silk,  thread,  or  cord  cov- 
ered .by  thin  flat  ribbons  of  gold  wound  around  it.  Gold 
lace  is  used  chiefly  as  a decoration  for  uniforms,  liveries, 
and  some  church  costumes. — Grammont  lace,  one  of 
two  kinds  of  lace,  usually  inexpensive  and  used  for  shawls 
and  the  like  : ( a ) A white  pillow-lace,  originally  made  at 
Grammont  in  Belgium.  ( b ) A black-silk  lace  like  blond-lace. 
— Gueuse  lace,  a thread  pillow-lace  made  in  France  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  Also  called  beggar's  lace. — 
Henriquez  lace,  a fine  stitch  or  point,  used  alike  in  old 
and  in  modern  needle-point  work.— Hollie-point  lace. 
See  hollie-point.— Honiton  lace,  a lace  made  at  Honiton 
in  Devonshire,  England,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
figures  and  sprigs.  Honiton  application  is  a lace  made  by 
working  sprays,  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  a pattern  on 
the  lace-pillow  and  securing  them  to  a net  ground  made 
separately.  In  modern  manufacture,  hand-made  sprays 
are  often  sewed  upon  a machine-made  ground.  Honiton 
guipure  is  a lace  of  large  flower-patterns,  with  a very  open 
ground,  which  is  generally  sold  under  the  name  of  Honi- 
ton lace. — Imitation  lace,  machine-made  lace  of  any 
kind.  In  fineness  the  imitation  often  rivals  real  lace  ; its 
chief  defect  is  its  niechanical  regularity  of  pattern,  which 
makes  the  design  lifelessand  uninteresting. — Jesuit  lace, 
a modern  needle-point  lace  made  in  Ireland : so  called  from 
a tradition  concerning  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture 
since  the  famine  of  1846.— Knotted  lace.  See  knotted.— 
Lille  lace,  lace  made  at  Lille  in  France,  remarkable  for 
its  clear  and  light  ground,  which  is  known  as  fond  clair, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  single-thread  grounds, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  points  d’esprit.  Old  Lille 
lace  has  a peculiarly  stiff  and  formal  pattern.— Limer- 
ick lace,  a kind  of  needlework  upon  machine-made  net, 
worked  in  a tambour-frame. — Macltlin  lacet.  Same  as 
Mechlin  lace.—  Mechlin  lace,  a bobbin-lace  which  has  the 

pattern  outlined  by 
a flat  cord  or  band, 
narrow  but  very  dis- 
tinct. It  is  usually 
made  in  one  piece, 
pattern  and  ground 
together.  The 
ground  is  some- 
times a r^seau,  or 
net,  and  when  of 
this  character  is 
very  varied  in  pat- 
tern, and  sometimes 
formed  of  brides. — 
Mignonette  lace, 
a light  bobbin- 
lace  with  an  open 
ground  resembling 
tulle,  made  in  nar- 
row strips.  Arras 
and  Lille  were  fa- 
mous for  this  inthe  eighteenth  century.  Also  called  menuet 
lace. — Mirecourt  lace  lace  made  in  the  departments  of 
Vosges  and  Meurthe-et-Moselle,,  France,  (a)  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a guipure,  more  delicate  in  texture  and  va- 
ried in  design  than  other  guipures.  (6)  At  the  present  day, 
an  application-lace,  made  of  sprigs  of  bobbin-lace  sewed 
upon  grounds  often  made  elsewhere,  especially  of  the  Alen- 
<;on  r^seau.  — Needle-point  lace,  lace  made  wholly  with 
the  needle.  A pattern  is  first  drawn,  usually  upon  parch- 
ment ; to  this  parchment  is  stitched  a double  piece  of  linen, 
and  threads  are  then  laid  along  the  main  lines  of  the  pat- 
tern and  sewed  lightly  down.  Then  the  whole  design  is 
carried  out,  both  solid  filling  and  openwork,  with  delicate 
stitching,  chiefly  in  the  buttonhole-stitch.—  Oyah  lace,  a 
sort  of  guipure  lace  or  openwork  embroidery  made  by 
means  of  a hook  in  a fashion  similar  to  crochet.  The  pat- 
tern is  often  elaborate  and  in  silks  of  many  colors,  repre- 
senting flowers,  foliage,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  in  relief. 
— Parchment-lace,  lace  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
parchment  has  been  used,  whether  for  the  pattern  used  to 
guide  the  worker,  as  in  needle-point  lace,  or  for  stiffening 
the  fabric,  as  in  cartisane  lace.  See  point  de  velin,  under 
point.—  Pillow-lace, lace  made  on  a cushion, both  pattern 
and  mesh  being  formed  by  hand.—  Plaited  lace,  a kind 
of  pillow-lace  of  simple  geometrical  design,  often  made 
of  stout  and  rigid  strands,  such  as  gold  thread  or  even 
fine  braid. — Point-lace.  Same  as  needle-point  lace.  Many 
laces  and  grounds  of  lace  are  spoken  of  as  point,  but  are 
not  necessarily  point-lace.  See  point. — Pot-lace,  lace 
into  the  pattern  of  which  a sort  of  vase  or  deep  dish  is 
introduced,  or  sometimes  rather  a basket,  often  having 
flowers  in  it.  Compare  pot-plate.—  Powdered  lace.  («) 
Lace  of  which  the  ground  is  strewn  with  small  separate 
ornaments,  whether  flowers,  or  simple  sprigs,  or  mere 
squares  like  points  d’esprit.  (b)  Lace  which  has  been 
whitened.  See  powder,  v.  t. — Saxony  lace,  fine-drawn 
work  embroidered  with  the  needle,  greatly  in  favor  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; in  modern  times,  lace  of  many  kinds 
made  in  Saxony,  especially  an  imitation  of  old  Brussels.— 
Seaming-lace,  a narrow  openwork  braiding,  gimp,  or  in- 
sertion, with  parallel  sides,  used  for  uniting  two  breadths  of 
linen,  instead  of  sewing  them  directly  the  one  to  the  other: 
a device  employed  for  curtains,  cupboard-cloths,  etc.,  and 
even  for  some  garments,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  is  applied  to  a similar  fabric  when  used  in 
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other  ways,  as  for  edgings. — Silver  lace,  passement  or  gui- 
pure a large  part  or  the  whole  of  which  is  in  silver  wire,  or 
thread  wound  with  a thin  flat  ribbon  of  silver.  Compare 
gold  lace.— Spanish  lace,  (a)  Needle-point  lace  brought 
from  Spanish  convents  since  their  dissolution,  but  thought 
by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Flemish  origin,  (b)  Cut 
and  drawn  work  made  in  convents  in  Spain,  of  patterns 
usually  confined  to  simple  sprigs  and  flowers.  ( c ) A mod- 
ern black-silk  lace  with  large  flower-patterns,  mostly  of 
Flemish  make,  (d)  A modern  needle-made  fabric,  the  pat- 
tern usually  in  large  squares.—  Statute  lacet,  a fabric 
named  in  inventories  of  1581,  apparently  gimp  or  passe- 
ment made  in  conformity  with  sumptuary  laws  as  to  width 
and  material.— Tambour-lace,  a modern  kind  of  lace 
made  with  needle-embroidery  on  machine-made  net.  It 
has  been  made  especially  in  Ireland,  and  is  generally  in- 
cluded among  Limerick  laces.— Tape  lace,  a lace  made 
with  the  needle  except  that  a tape  or  narrow  piece  of  linen 
is  incorporated  in  the  work  and  forms  the  chief  patterns, 
the  edges  of  it  being  often  rolled  up  and  stitched  so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  cordonnet.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  reliefs 
of  rose-point.— Thread  lace,  lace  made  of  linen  thread, 
as  distinguished  from  silk  laces,  such  as  blond,  and  mod- 
ern cotton  lace.— Torchon  lace,  coarse  bobbin -lace, 
made  of  stout  and  rather  soft  and  loosely  twisted  thread. 
Most  peasant-lace  is  of  this  sort,  and  an  imitation  of  it  is 
largely  made  by  machinery.—  Trolly  lace.  See  trolly — 
Valenciennes  lace,  a very  durable  bobbin-lace  having 
the  same  kind  of  thread  throughout  for  both  ground  and 
pattern.  The  pattern  and  ground  are  made  together  by 
the  same  hand ; and  as  this  involves  the  use  of  a great 
number  of  threads  and  bobbins,  the  price  is  very  high.  It 
is  the  dearest  of  all  bobbin-laces.  During  the  French 
revolution  the  manufacture  was  almost  wholly  removed 
to  Belgium,  where  it  still  remains.—  Ypres  lace,  a bob- 
bin-lace resembling  Valenciennes,  sometimes  having 
bolder  designs  and  a rather  large  lozenge  mesh  in  the 
ground.  (See  also  blond-lace,  bone-lace.) 
lace  (las),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  laced , ppr.  lacing. 
[<  ME.  lacen,  < OF.  lacer,  F.  lacer  = Pr.  las- 
sar , lachar  = Sp.  lazar  = Pg.  lagar  = It.  lacci- 
are , < L.  lacer  e,  entice,  allure : see  lace , n.’]  I. 
trans.  it.  To  catch,  as  in  a net  or  gin ; entrap ; 
in  snare. 

I trowe  nevere  man  wiste  of  peyne, 

But  he  were  laced  in  Loves  cheyne. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  1.  3178. 

2.  To  secure  by  means  of  a lace  or  laces;  es- 
pecially, to  draw  tight  and  close  by  a lace,  the 
ends  of  which  are  then  tied:  as,  to  lace  a shoe. 
Make  cleane  your  shoes,  & combe  your  head,  and  your 

cloathes  button  or  lace. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp, 

And  braid  her  yellow  hair. 

Fair  Annie  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  193). 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  braid,  or  galloon:  as,  a 
laced  waistcoat. 

The  edge  whereof  is  laced  with  bone-lace. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  214. 

I saw  the  King,  now  out  of  mourning,  in  a suit  laced 
with  gold  and  silver.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  278. 

4.  To  cover  with  intersecting  streaks;  streak. 

Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  118. 

5.  To  mark  with  the  lash;  beat ; lash.  [Colloq.] 

I looked  into  a certain  corner  near,  half  expecting  to 

see  the  slim  outline  of  a once-dreaded  switch,  which  used 
to  lurk  there  waiting  to  leap  out  imp-like  and  lace  my 
quivering  palm  or  shrinking  neck. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  J ane  Eyre,  xxi. 
6f.  To  intermix,  as  coffee  or  other  beverage, 
with  spirits:  as,  a cup  of  coffee  laced  with  a 
drop  of  brandy. 

Prithee,  Captain,  let’s  go  drink  a Dish  of  lac’d  Coffee, 
and  talk  of  the  Times.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

7.  To  interlace ; intertwine. 

The  caller  and  payer  of  the  forfeit  standing  up,  and 
joining  their  hands  with  the  Angers  laced. 

Macmillan's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1868,  p.  248. 
Laced  mutton.  See  mutton.— Laced  plumage,  in  poul- 
try, etc.  See  lacing,  8.— To  lace  one’s  coat,  to  beat  one. 
[Slang.] 

I’ll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  fastened  or  tied  by  a 
laee ; bave  a laee : as,  shoes  or  a bandage  made 
to  lace  in  front. — 2.  To  practise  tight  lacing. 
[Colloq.] 

lacebark  (las'bark),  n.  1.  A small  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Lagetta  lintearia,  of  the  fam- 
ily Daphnacese,  so  called  from  the  texture  of  its 
inner  bark,  which  consists  of  numerous  concen- 
tric layers  of  fibers  interlacing  in  all  directions. 
It  is  made  into  sleeves,  purses,  etc. — 2.  In 
New  South  Wales,  Poecilodermis  acerifolia,  the 
flame-tree. — 3.  In  New  Zealand,  a malvaceous 
tree,  Plagianthus  betulinus. 
lace-boot  (las'bot),  n.  Aboot  whichis  fastened 
by  a lace. 

laceborder  (las'b6r//der),  n.  A geometrid 
moth,  Acidalia  ornata,  of  small  size  and  silvery- 
white  color,  with  a broad  border  like  lace  to  the 
wings,  common  on  chalky  soils  in  England:  an 
English  collectors’  name, 
lace-coral  (las'kor,/al),  n.  A fossil  bryozoan  of 
the  family  FenestelUdce. 


lacerately 

Lacedaemonian  (las<'e-de-m6'ni-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  Lacedmmonius,  < Gr.  A anedai/jAviog,  of  Lace- 
daemon, < KaieeSatguv,  '>~L.Lacedaimon,Lacedcemo, 
Lacedaemon,  Sparta,  Laconia.  Cf.  Laconian.'] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  city  of  Lacedaemon  or 
Sparta  in  Greece,  or  to  the  country  of  Lacedae- 
mon or  Laconia;  Spartan;  Laconian. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Lacedaemon ; a Spartan  or 
Laconian. 

lace-embossing  (las'em-bos,,ing),  «.  The  or- 
namentation or  pattern  of  needle-point  lace 
worked  in  relief. 

lace-fern  (las'fern),  n.  1 . A small  elegant  fern, 
Cheilanthes  gracillima,  in  which  the  under  side 
of  the  bipinnate  frond  is  densely  covered  with 
matted  wool.  It  is  found  in  western  North 
America. — 2.  Any  of  the  several  species  of 
the  genus  Hymenophyllum. 
lace-fly  (las'fll),  n.  Any  neuropteroid  insect ; 
a member  of  the  old  order  Neuroptera. 
lace-frame  (las'fram),  n.  Any  one  of  a variety 
of  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
The  construction  of  these  machines  is  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated in  the  extreme.  They  are  also  called  by  other 
names,  as  bobbin-net  machine,  point-net  frame,  and  warp- 
net  frame.  The  old  er  stocking-frame  is  the  parent  of  these 
• machines,  and  also  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  knitting-ma- 
chine now  in  use. 

laceleaf  (las'lef),  n.  Same  as  latticeleaf. 
lace-leather  (las'leTH^er),  n.  Leather  used  for 
laces  and  thongs. 

lace-lizard  (las'liz/,ard),B.  An  Australian  liz- 
ard, PLydrosaurus  giganteus. 
laceman  (las'man),  n. ; pi.  lacemen  (-men).  A 
man  who  deals  in  lace. 

I met  with  a Nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a 
laceman  who  was  the  great  support  of  a neighbouring 
conventicle.  Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 

lace-mender  (las'men"der),  n.  One  who  mends 
or  repairs  lace;  specifically,  in  lace-making, 
one  who  restores  damaged  meshes  in  machine- 
made  net. 

All  the  Brussels  ladies  have  old  lace — very  precious  — 
which  must  be  mended  all  the  times  it  is  washed ; . . . 
but  . . . those  who  know  I have  been  a lace-mender  will 
despise  me.  Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  xvii. 

lace-paper  (las'pa//per),  n.  Paper  stamped  or 
cut  by  hand  with  an  openwork  pattern  resem- 
bling some  variety  of  lace, 
lace-piece  (las'pes)  n.  In  slnp-buildinq,  same 
as  lacing,  6. 

lace-piliow  (las 'pip'd),  n.  A round  or  oval 
board  with  a stuffed  covering,  held  on  the  knees 
to  support  the  fabric  in  the  process  of  making 
pillow-lace. 

lacerable  (las'e-ra-bl),  a.  [=  p.  lacerable,  < 
LL.  lacerabilisj  that  can  be  lacerated,  < L.  la- 
cerare,  lacerate : see  lacerate.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing lacerated  or  torn ; liable  to  laceration. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a perpetual  commerce 
with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open  to  great 
damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  lacerable  composure. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

lacerant  (las'e-rant),  a.  [<  L.  laceran(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  lacerare,  lacerate : see  lacerate .]  Of  a lacer- 
ating character ; tearing;  liarrowing.  [Rare.] 
The  bell  on  the  orthodox  church  called  the  members 
of  Mr.  Peck’s  society  together  for  the  business  meeting 
with  the  same  plangent,  lacerant  note  that  summoned 
them  to  worship  on  Sundays. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xxv. 

lacerate  (las'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lacer- 
ated, ppr.  lacerating.  [<  L.  laceratus,  pp.  of 
lacerare  (>  It.  lacerare  = Sp.  Pg.  lacer ar  = F. 
lacerer),  tear  to  pieces,  mangle,  lacerate,  < 
lacer,  torn,  mangled,  = Gr.  ’Xaieeptiq,  torn;  cf. 
Skt.  V vragch,  *vrak,  hew,  cut,  tear,  > varka  = 
E .wolf:  see  icolf.]  1.  To  tear  roughly ; man- 
gle in  rending  or  violently  tearing  apart : as,  to 
lacerate  the  flesh ; a lacerated  wound. 

Sprain  or  strain,  in  which  the  ligamentous  and  tendi- 
nous structures  around  the  joint  are  stretched  and  even 
lacerated.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  682. 

2.  Figurativelyj to  torture;  harrow:  as,  to  la- 
cerate one’s  feelings. 

This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 

How  does  it  lac  rate  both  your  heart  and  his ! 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  658. 

lacerate  (las'e-rat),  a.  [=  F.  lacerS,  < L.  lace- 
ratus, p-p.:  see  the  verb.]  Rent;  torn:  specifi- 
cally applied  (from  natural  appearance)  in  bot- 
any (also  lacerated ) to  a leaf  having  the  edge 
variously  cut  into  irregular  segments,  and  in 
anatomy  to  three  foramina  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  See  below — Anterior  lacerate  foramen. 
Same  as  foramen  lacerum  anterius  (which  see,  under  fora- 
men).— Middle  lacerate  foramen.  Same  as  foramen 
lacerum  medium  (which  see,  under /oramen). — Posterior 
lacerate  foramen.  Same  as  foramen  lacerum  posterius 
(which  see,  under  foramen). 

lacerately  (las'e-rat-li),  adv.  With  laceration. 


^ laceration 

laceration  (las-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  laceration 
= Sp.  laceracioh  = Pg.  laceracao  = It.  lacera- 
stone,  < L.  laceratioln-),  a tearing,  mangling,  < 
lacerate,  tear,  mangle:  see  lacerate.']  1.  The 
act  of  lacerating  or  tearing  or  rending. — 2.  A 
rough  or  jagged  breach  made  by  rending. — 3. 
A wounding  or  harrowing,  as  of  the  feelings  or 
sensibility. 

lacerative  (las'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  It.  lacerativo ; 
as  lacerate  + -ice.]  Tearing;  having  the  power 
to  lacerate  or  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part  ul- 
cerated, others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacerative  hu- 
mours. Harvey , Consumptions. 

lacertt,  n.  [<  ME.  lacerte,  < L.  lacertus,  the 
muscular  part  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow  (likened  to  a lizard,  from  its  tapering 
to  the  tendon),  the  arm,  muscle,  < lacerta,  lacer- 
tus, a lizard:  see  lizard.  Cf.  muscle,  as  ult.  con- 
nected with  mouse.]  A muscle. 

Every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  schent  with  venyrn  and  corrupcioun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1895. 

Lacerta  (la-ser'ta),  n.  [L.;  also  lacertus,  a liz- 
ard: cf.  lizard  and  alligator,  ult.  < L.  lacerta, 
lacertus,  lizard.]  1.  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  liz- 
ards, typical  of  the  family  Lacertidce.  The  name 
has  been  used  in  senses  almost  as  broad  as  those  of  La- 
certw  or  Lacertilia.  As  now  restricted,  it  covers  a large 


Green  Lfzard  of  Europe  (Lacerta  viridis). 


number  of  common  harmless  lizards  of  the  Old  World, 
and  chiefly  of  its  warmer  parts,  of  active  diurnal  habits, 
living  on  the  ground  chiefly,  with  four  well-developed 
limbs  and  movable  eyelids.  They  are  of  slender  form, 
with  long  slim  tail  and  non-imbricated  scales.  L.  agilis 
is  the  common  gray  lizard  or  sand-lizard  of  England.  L. 
viridis  is  the  green  lizard  of  southern  Europe. 

2.  A small  constellation  which  first  appears 
in  the  “Prodromus  Astronomise  ” of  Hevelius, 
published  in  1690.  It  is  bounded  by  Cepheus, 
Cygnus,  Pegasus,  and  Andromeda.  Its  bright- 
est star  is  of  the  fourth  magnitude. — 3f.  [/.  c.] 
A fathom.  Doomsday  Book. 

Lacertae  (la-ser'te),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Lacerta.'] 
An  order  of  reptiles,  the  Lacertilia.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  order  Sauria  exclusive  of  the 
crocodiles.  Wagler , 1830 ; It.  Owen. 

lacertian  (la-ser'shi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  lacerta , 
a lizard,  + -taw.]  I.  a.  Lizard-like;  lacertil- 
ian ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lacertae  or  Lacer- 
tilia; saurian,  in  a narrow  sense. 

II.  n.  A lacertilian;  a lizard. 

lacertid  (la-s6r'tid),  n.  A lizard  of  the  restrict- 
ed family  Lacer tides. 

Lacertidae  (la-ser'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lacerta 
-f  -idee.']  The  typical  lizards,  a family  of  true 
eriglossate  lacertilians,  exemplified  by  the  ge- 
nus Lacerta,  belonging  to  the  superfamily  La- 
certoidea  and  order  Lacertilia.  They  have  clavicles 
not  dilated  proximally,  parietal  bones  confluent*  supra- 
temporal  fossae  roofed  over,  premaxillary  single,  and  no 
osteodermal  plates.  The  Lacertidce  are  confined  to  the 
Old  World,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  have  a slender  scaly  body,  with  a 
long,  fragile,  tapering  tail,  well-developed  limbs  with  4 or 
B toes  bearing  claws,  bright  eyes  wi  h movable  lids,  slen- 
der forked  protrusile  tongue,  and  often  brilliant  or  varied 
colors.  The  family  includes,  within  the  limits  thus  given, 
about  100  species  belonging  to  17  genera,  most  abundantly 
represented  in  Africa  and  by  a few  forms  in  India.  None 
occur  in  America,  Lacerta  agilis  and  L.  ( Zootoca ) vivipara 
are  the  British  representatives  of  the  family. 

lacertiform  (la-ser'ti-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  lacerta, 
lacertus,  a lizard,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a lizard ; lacertilian  in  structure. 

Lacertilia  (las-er-til'i-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L.  lacer- 
ta, lacertus,  a lizard:  s ee  Lacerta.]  An  order  of 
reptiles, including  the  saurians  properor  lizards, 
as  the  monitors,  iguanas,  geckos,  chameleons, 
etc.,  and  excludingthe  crocodiles.  The  order  thus 
agrees  with  the  old  order  Sauria  divested  of  its  non-con- 
formable  types.  The  Lacertilia  have  a scaly  body  mostly 
elongate,  and  usually  4 well-developed  limbs,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  reduced  to  2,  or  apparently  to  none,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  rudiments  of  a shoulder-girdle  or  hip- 
girdle.  The  vertebrae  are  biconcave  in  the  Gecconoidea 
and  Uroplatoidea,  but  generally  procoelous,  and  have  but 
one  facet  on  each  side  for  the  articulation  of  the  ribs,  which 
are  usually  few  in  number,  some  of  them  being  always  at- 
tached to  the  sternum.  The  heart  is  tripartite,  with  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The  anal  cleft  is  transverse. 
The  mouth  is  not  dilatable,  as  it  usually  is  in  Ophidia  or 
mrpents,  and  the  usually  simple  teeth  are  generally  acro- 
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dont  or  pleurodont,  not  fixed  in  distinct  sockets.  The  eyes 
are  normally  furnished  with  two  or  three  movable  lids. 
The  animals  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  mostly  diurnal 
in  habits,  and  agile  in  movement ; they  average  but  a few 
inches  in  length,  with  some  signal  exceptions,  as  among 
the  monitors  or  varanoids  and  the  iguanas.  Only  the  He- 
lodermatidoe  are  known  to  be  poisonous.  The  Lacertilia 
have  been  variously  subdivided.  An  old  division  is  into 
3 suborders,  Fissilinguia,  Brevilinguia,  and  Vermilin- 
guia,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  tongue.  An- 
other mode  of  classification  was  into  8 suborders,  Cyclo- 
saura,  Fissilinguia,  Strobilosaura,  Nyctisaura,  Dendro- 
saura,Rhynchocephala,Amphisbsenoidea,andGeis8osaura. 
In  a recent  classification,  after  throwing  out  Sphenodon 
or  Ilatteria , as  the  type  of  a separate  order  Rhynchoce- 
phalia,  the  Lacertilia  are  divided  into  two  groups  — (1)  the 
Lacertilia  vera  or  Eriglossa  containing  all  the  Lacertilia 
except  (2)  the  Rhiptoglossa,  a division  comprising  the 
chameleons  alone,  also  called  Dendrosaura  or  Verinilin- 
guia.  The  Lacertilia  vera  consist  of  20  families,  represent- 
ing 10  superfamilies.  Gecconoidea,  Eublepharoidea , Uropla- 
toidea, Pygopodoidea,  Agarrwidea,  Anielloidea,  Ileloder- 
matoidea,  Varanoidea,  Lacertoidea,  Anelytropoidea. 
lacertilian  (las-er-til'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lacerti- 
lia + -an.~\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lacertilia , or 
having  their  characters;  lacertiform;  saurian. 

II.  n.'  One  of  the  Lacertilia;  a saurian, 
lacertilioid  (las-er-til'i-oid),  a.  [<  Lacertilia 
+ -oid.~\  Lizard-like;  lacertiform;  resembling 
a lacertilian. 

Lacertina  (las-6r-tl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lacerta 
+ -inaj.]  A small  group  of  the  order  Lacertilia , 
including  the  most  ordinary  lizards,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Scincoidea  and  Chalcidea. 
lacertine  (la-ser'tin),  a.  [<  L.  lacerta , lizard, 
+ -ine1.]  Same  as  lacertian  or  lacertilioid .—  La- 
certine  work,  ornament  consisting  in  part  of  intertwined 


Lacertine  Work,  from  a French  manuscript  of  the  13th  century. 


lizards  or  serpents.  It  is  used  in  ancient  Celtic  manu- 
script decoration,  and  occurs  in  Romanesque  illumination 
and  later,  as  well  as  in  metal- work  and  carving. 

Lacertinidas  (las-er-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lacerta  + -inns  + -idee.]  Same  as  Lacertidce. 
J.  E.  Gray,  1825. 

lacertoid  (la-ser'toid),  a.  Lizard-like;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  the  Lacertoidea,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

Lacertoidea  (las-er-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lacerta  + -oidea.]  A superfamily  of  eriglos- 
sate lacertilians,  having  concavo-convex  ver- 
tebrae, clavicles  undilated  proximally,  and  de- 
veloped postorbital  and  postfronto-squamosal 
arches.  The  group  embraces  five  families  of  ordinary 
lizards,  the  Xantusiidce,  Ameividce( or  Teiidce),  Lacertidce, 
Gcrrhosauridte,  and  Scincidce.  T . Gill , Smithsonian  Re- 
port, 1885,  p.  800. 

lace-runner  (las' runner),  n.  A person  who 
runs  with  the  needle  the  design  imprinted  upon 
machine-made  net.  This  operation  is  called 
lace-running. 

lace-tree  (las'tre),  n.  Same  as  lacebark. 

lace-winged  (las'wingd),  a.  Having  gauzy 

wings  veined  or  netted  like  lace Lace- winged 

fly,  a neiiropterous  insect  of  the  family  Chrysopidse.  and 
especially  of  the  genus  Uhrysopa,  whose  larva:  are  called 
aphis-lions  from  their  habit  of  preying  upon  plant-lice. 
Hie  eggs  are  laid  in  groups,  each  at  the  end  of  a long 
footstalk.  The  larvae  are  entirely  carnivorous,  sucking 
the  juices  of  plant-lice  through  their  long  jaws.  They 
transform  to  pupae  within  dense  whitish  globular  cocoons, 
from  which  the  imago  escapes  through  a circular  hole  cut 
by  the  pupa.  See  cut  under  Chrysopa. 

lace-woman  (las'wuuPan),  n.  A woman  who 
deals  in  laces. 

Let  in 

No  lace-woman  . . . that  brings  French  masks, 

And  cut-works.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  fi.  1. 

lacheH,  V.  A Middle  English  form  of  latchl. 

lache2t  (lach),  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
latch 3. 

lache3t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lash-. 

laches1  (lach'ez),  n.  [<  ME.  lacliesse,  lacchesse, 
< OF.  lacliesse,  laxness,  remissness,  < lache,  lax, 
remiss:  see  lache 2,  lash 2.]  1.  Negligence;  re- 

missness; inexcusable  delay;  neglect  to  do  a 
thing  at  the  proper  time. 

Than  cometh  Lachesse,  that  is  he  that  whan  he  begin- 
neth  any  good  work,  anon  he  wol  forlete  it  and  stinte. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

In  his  heart  he  TMr.  Farebrother]  felt  rather  ashamed 
that  his  conduct  had  shown  laches  which  others  who  did 
not  get  benefices  were  free  from. 

George  Eliot,  lliddlemarch,  lii. 
2.  In  law,  remissness  in  asserting  or  enfor- 
cing a right,  or  neglect  prejudicing  some  right 
of  the  person  chargeable  with  it. 


lacing-cutter 

The  law  also  determines  that  in  the  king  can  be  no 
negligence,  or  laches,  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his 
right.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 

Laches  of  entry,  a neglect  of  the  heir  to  enter. 
Laches2  (la'kez),  n.  [NL.  (Thorell,  1869).]  A 
genus  of  spiders : same  as  Lachesis,  a name  pre- 
occupied in  herpetology. 

Lachesis  (lak'e-sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  1 axeats,  lit. 
lot,  destiny,  < ?,ayxavetv,  haxeiv,  obtain,  obtain 
by  lot  or  destiny,  fall  by  lot.)  1.  In  classical 
myth.,  that  one  of  the  three  Fates  whose  duty 
it  was  to  assign  to  each  individual  his  destiny ; 
the  disposer  of  lots.  She  spun  the  thread  or 
course  of  life  from  the  distaff  held  by  Clotho. 
— 2.  In  zodl. : (a)  A genus  of  very  venomous 
American  serpents  of  the  pit-viper  or  rattle- 
snake family  ( Crotalidai),  having  a rudimentary 
rattle  in  the  form  of  a spine.  L.  mutus  is  the 
deadly  bushmaster  of  South  America.  Daudin, 
1802.  (6)  A genus  of  spiders  now  called  Laches. 
Savigny  and  Audouin,  1825-27.  (c)  A genus 
of  gastropods  of  the  family  Pleuroto- 
midte,  of  buccinoid  figure  with  mam- 
millated  spire,  as  L.  minima,  llisso, 

1826.  ((?)  A genus  of  pseudoneurop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Esocidw. 

Hagen;  1861.  (e)  A genus  of  bupres- 
tid  beetles,  erected  by  Saunders  in 
1871  upon  the  African  L.  abyla,  which  Lachesis 
had  been  placed  in  t Edisternon . minima. 

Lachninse  (lak-ni'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Lachnus 
+ -inw.]  A subfamily  of  Aphididce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Lachnus,  having  six-jointed  anten- 
nae, and  a winged  form  with  twice-forked  cubi- 
tal veins  of  the  fore  wings.  There  are  about  6 gen- 
era. The  subfamily  was  framed  by  Passerini  in  1857.  By 
some  it  is  considered  a tribe  of  the  subfamily  Aphidirue, 
under  the  name  Lachnini. 

Lachnosterna  (lak-no-ster'na),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  haxvoQy  Mxvy,  soft  woolly  "hair,  down,  + 
crepvov,  the  breast,  chest.]  A genus  of  seara- 
basoid  beetles  of  the  subfamily  Melolonthinw, 
characterized  by  the  transverse,  not  prominent 
anterior  coxse,  narrow  side-pieces  of  the  me- 
tasternum, and  claws  not  serrate  but  with  a 
Single  tooth.  The  species  are  especially  numerous  in 
North  America,  where  they  are  popularly  known  as  June- 
bugs,  dor-bugs,  and  May-beetles ; they  are  crepuscular  or 
nocturnal  in  habits,  feeding  upon  the  foliage  of  deciduous 
trees.  The  larvuc,  known  as  white  grubs,  feed  underground 
on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  allied  plants.  The  species  are 
difficult  to  distinguish ; the  most  abundant  are  L.  fusca 
and  several  near  relatives,  all  of  a brown  color,  with  pale 
legs  and  antennse,  the  upper  side  not  hairy  and  rather 
finely  punctured.  See  cuts  under  June-bug  and  dor-bug. 

Lachnus  (lak'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Burmeister,  1835, 
after  Illiger),  < Gr.  Mxvog,  AaxWy  soft  woolly 
hair,  down.]  A large  and  wide-spread  genus 
of  aphids  or  plant-lice,  typical  of  the  subfam- 
ily Lachninw.  They  are  characterized  by  the  linear 
stigma  and  nearly  straight  fourth  vein  of  the  fore  wing. 
N early  all  the  many  species  have  a woolly-looking  waxy  exu- 
dation, whence  the  name;  they  mostly  live  on  trees,  feeding 
in  summer  on  the  leaves  and  twigs.  L.  strobi,  a common 
form,  affects  the  white  pine  in  the  United  States.  Many 
fossil  species  are  described,  from  the  Florissant  shales  in 
Colorado,  frem  the  Tertiary  beds  of  (Eningen  in  the  Rhine 
valley,  and  at  Radoboj  in  Croatia.  They  often  occur  in 
amber. 

lachrymable,  lachrymal,  etc.  See  lacrymable, 
★etc. 

lacing  (la'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lace,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  binding  or  fastening  with  a cord  or 
thong  passed  backward  and  forward  through 
holes  or  around  buttons  or  hooks. — 2.  A method 
of  fastening  the  adjoining  ends  of  a belt  by  the 
use  of  a thong  or  lace. — 3.  In  bookbinding,  the 
fastening  of  the  boards  of  a book  to  its  back  by 
cords  which  pass  around  the  sewed  threads  of 
the  signatures  and  through  holes  pierced  in  the 
boards. — 4.  A cord  used  in  drawing  tight  or 
fastening;  laces  in  general. — 5.  Ataut.,  the  cord 
or  rope  used  to  lace  a sail  to  a gaff,  yard,  or 
boom,  or  to  fasten  two  parts  of  a sail  or  an  awn- 
ing together. — 6.  In  ship-building,  a piece  of 
compass-  or  knee-timber  fitted  and  bolted  to 
the  back  of  the  figurehead  and  to  its  supporting 
piece,  called  the  knee  of  the  head.  Also  called 
lace-piece. — 7.  In  mining,  same  as  lagging,  3. — 
8.  In  the  plumage  of  birds,  especially  in  de- 
scriptions of  standard  or  pure-bred  poultry:  ( a ) 
A border  or  edging  of  a different  color  from  the 
center,  completely  surrounding  the  web  of  a 
feather.  (6)  The  coloration  of  plumage  result- 
ing from  feathers  marked  as  above,  considered 
collectively. — 9.  In  math.,  a complex  of  three 
or  more  closed  bands,  so  that  no  two  are  inter- 
linked, yet  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  breaking. 

lacing-cutter  (la'sing-kut'er),  n.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  a gaged  knife  by  which  strips  of  any 
required  width  may  be  cut. 


Laciniate  Leaf  of  Ver- 
bena officinalis. 


lacinia 

lacinia  (la-sin'i-a),  •».;  pi.  lacinice  (-e).  [L.,  a 
lappet,  flap,  as  of  a garment,  dewlap,  a small 
piece  or  part;  cf.  Gr.  Xa/df,  a rent,  rending:  see 
lacerate .]  1.  In  bot.,  a long  slash  or  incision 

in  a leaf,  petal,  or  similar  organ;  also,  one  of 
the  narrow  lobes  or  segments  resulting  from 
such  incisions. — 2.  In  entom.,  the  apex  of  the 
maxilla,  especially  when  it  is  slender  and  blade- 
like, as  in  many  Coleoptera.  See  galea,  1 (6). 
Kirby  applied  this  term  to  the  paraglossre  and  labial  palpi 
of  bees,  distinguishing  the  former  as  lacinice  interiores,  and 
the  latter  as  lacinice  extericres. 

3.  [cap.]  A genus  of  mollusks:  same  as  Chama. 
Humphreys .—4.  [cap.]  A genus  of  protozoans, 
laciniate  (la-sin'i-at),  a.  [<  NL.  *laciniatus,  < 
L.  lacinia,  a flap,  etc.:  Bee  lacinia.]  1.  Adorned 
with  fringes. — 2.  Iu  bot.,  ir- 
regularly cut  into  narrow 
lobes;  jagged:  said  of  leaves, 
petals,  bracts,  etc. — 3.  In 
zool.,  lacerate ; slashed  or  jag- 
ged at  the  end  or  along  the 
edge ; incised  as  if  frayed  out ; 
fringe-like. 

laciniated  (la-sin'i-a-ted),  a. 

Same  as  laciniate. 
laciniform  (la-sin'i-form),  a. 

[<  L.  lacinia,  a flap,  + forma, 
form.]  In  zool.  and  bot., 
fringe-like ; laciniate  in  form : 
applied  by  Kirby  to  the  tegulse 
of  insects  when  they  are  long,  irregular,  and  like 
a fringe  on  each  side  of  the  body,  as  in  Lithosia. 
laciniola  (las-i-ni'o-lii),  n. ; pi.  laciniolce  (-le). 

[NL.,  dim.  of  lacinia.']  A minute  lacinia. 
laciniolats  (la-sin'i-6-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *lacinio- 
latus,  a dim.  form  of  *laciniatus:  see  laciniate.] 
In  bot.,  finely  fringed;  marked  with  minute  la- 
ciniie. 

laciniose  (la-sin'i-os),  a.  Same  as  laciniate. 
lac-insect  (lak,in//sekt),  n.  One  of  several  coc- 
cids,  or  homopterous  insects  of  the  family  Coc- 
culce,  which  produce  the  substance  called  lac. 
Ordinary  commercial  lac  is  the  product  of  Carteria  lacca, 
aii  Asiatic  species.  C . larrece . C.  mexicana , and  Cerococcus 
quercus  are  North  American  species  whose  lac  has  not  be- 
come commercial.  After  long  dispute,  most  chemists  and 
entomologists  are  agreed  that  lac  is  a secretion  of  the  in- 
sect, and  not  of  the  plant  which  the  insect  punctures, 
lacinula  (la-sin 'u- la),  n.-,  pi.  lacinulce  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lacinia,  a flap:  see  lacinia.] 
In  bot.:  (a)  A small  lacinia.  (6)  The  abruptly 
inflexed  acumen  or  point  of  each  of  the  petals 
of  an  umbelliferous  flower. 

Lacinularia  (la-sin-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < la- 
cinula + -aria.]  A genus  of  tubicolous  roti- 
fers or  tube-inhabiting  wheel-animalcules.  They 
have  the  intestine  bent  upon  itself  and  opening  upon  the 
side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  ganglion 
is  placed,  and  the  horseshoe-shaped  trochal  disk  fur- 
nished with  two  circlets  of  cilia,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  the  mouth.  See  cut  under  trochal. 
lacinulate  (la-sin'u-lat),  a.  In  bot. : (a)  Having 
small  lacinia.  (b)  Provided  with  lacinulte : said 
of  umbelliferous  flowers. 

Lacistema  (las-i-ste'mil),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz, 
1788),  < Gr.  'Awctc,  a rent,  + crij/ia,  a stamen.]  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs,  constitut- 
ing a family  by  itself,  the  Lacistewactse,  hav- 
ing monochlamydeous  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  slender  spikes  which  are  sessile  and  usually 
fascicled  in  the  axils  of  the  alternate,  short- 
petioled,  entire  leaves.  Sixteen  species  have 
been  described,  ranging  from  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 
Lacistemacen  (las'i-ste-ma'te-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1840),  < Lacistema  + -acese.]  A small 
family  of  dicotyledonous  apet.alous  shrubs, 
allied  to  the  Cdsuarinaccse.  The  flowers  are  in 
catkin-like  spikes  ; the  fruit  is  a 3-valved  capsule.  Only 
a single  genus,  Lacistema , is  known,  with  about  16  spe- 
cies ; they  are  natives  of  tropical  America. 

Lacistemese  (las-i-ste'me-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Mar- 
tius,  1824),  < Lacistema  4-  - cce .]  Same  as  La- 
cistemacete. 

lack1  (lak),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lake;  < ME. 
laky  lac , lake,  lakke,  defect,  failing,  fault  (not 
in  AS.);  of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin:  cf.  MLG.  lak 
= MD.  lack , D.  lak,  blemish,  stain;  Icel.  lakr, 
defective,  lacking.  Relations  uncertain:  see 
the  verb.  Prob.  not  connected  with  leak.  Cf. 
lag1.]  1.  Want  or  deficiency  of  something 
requisite  or  desirable;  defect;  failure;  need. 

I made  some  excuse  by  lacke  of  habilitie,  and  weakenes 
of  bodie.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 

And  of  his  friends  he  had  no  lack. 

Sir  Hugh  of  the  (Prime  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  250). 

What  I hae  done  for  lack  o’  wit 

I never  never  can  reca\ 

The  Lott  Quid,  Night  (Buchan’s  Ballads  of  North  of  Scot- 
land, II.  127). 
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He  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  Ex.  xvi.  18. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  162. 

2f.  Want  of  presence;  a state  of  being  away; 
absence. 

Whilst  we  here,  wretches ! wail  his  private  lack  [personal 
absence], 

And  with  vain  vows  do  often  call  him  back. 

Lady  Pembroke  (Arber  s Eng.  Garner,  I.  264). 

3f.  A want ; defect ; a blemish ; especially,  a 
moral  defect ; a fault  in  character. 

God  in  the  gospel  grymly  repreueth 

Alle  that  lakken  [blame]  any  lyf,  and  lakkes  han  hemselue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  262. 

4t.  A fault  committed ; an  offense ; a censur- 
able act. 

If  I do  that  lakke , 

Do  strepe  me,  and  put  me  in  a sakke, 

And  in  the  nexte  ryver  do  me  drenche. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  955. 

5t-  Blame;  reproach;  rebuke;  censure. 

He  did  not  stayne  ne  put  to  lacke  or  rebuke  his  royall  au- 
toritie  in  geuing  sentence. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  197. 

lack1  (lak),  v.  [<  ME.  lakken,  lack,  blame;  cf. 
OD.  laecken,  fail,  decrease,  D.  taken,  blame ; Dan. 
lakke,  draw  nigh,  approach : see  lack1,  ft.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  be  wanting  or  deficient  ; come 
short;  fail. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous. 

Gen.  xviii.  28. 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hot.  1 think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  4. 

2f.  To  be  absent  or  away ; be  missing. 

Welle-come,  Edwarde,  oure  son  of  high  degre  ! 

Many  yeeris  hast  thou  lakkyd  owte  of  this  londe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Burn i vail),  p.  5. 

3.  To  be  in  want ; suffer  need. 

The  young  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger. 

Ps.  xxxiv.  10. 

ii.  trans.  it-.  To  be  wanting  to ; fail.  [Origi- 
nally intransitive,  the  object  being  in  the  da- 
tive.] 

Hem  [Hagar  and  Ishmael]  gan  that  water  lateen. 

Gen.  and  Exod.,  1.  1231. 

2.  To  be  in  want  of;  stand  in  need  of ; want;  be 
without ; be  destitute  of ; fail  to  have  or  to  pos- 
sess. The  direct  object  in  this  construction  was  former- 
ly the  subject,  what  is  now  the  subject  (nominative)  being 
originally  in  the  dative. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God. 

Jas.  i.  5. 

Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2.  110. 
“What  d’  ye  lack?"  he  cried,  using  his  solicitations. 
“Mirrors  for  your  toilette,  my  pretty  madam.  . . . What 
d’  ye  lack ? — a watch,  Master  Sergeant?” 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  L 

3f.  To  suffer  the  absence  of;  feel  the  depriva- 
tion of;  miss. 

Thereat  the  feend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate. 

And  griev’d,  so  long  to  lacke  his  greedie  pray. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  34. 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I will  leave  thee. 
Ros.  Alas ! dear  love,  1 cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  182. 
I shall  be  lov’d  when  I am  lack'd.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1. 15. 

4.  To  blame ; reproach ; speak  in  detraction  of. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

No  devocioun 

Hadde  he  to  non  to  reven  him  his  reste, 

But  gan  to  preyse  and  lakken  whom  him  leste. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  i.  189. 

5.  To  beat.  Also  tacky.  [Prov.  Eng.]  =gyn.  2. 
Lack,  Need,  Want.  These  words  have  come  to  overlap 
each  other  a good  deal  by  figurative  extension,  and  have 
considerable  variety  of  peculiar  idiomatic  use.  To  lack  is 
primarily  and  generally  to  be  without,  that  which  is  lacked 
being  generally  some  one  thing,  and  a thing  which  is  de- 
sirable, although  generally  not  necessary  or  very  impor- 
tant. 

lack2  (lak),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  another  use  of  lack1, 
v.  t.,  5.]  To  pierce  the  hull  of  with  shot. 
[Rare.] 

Alongside  ran  bold  Captain  John  [Hawkins],  and  with 
his  next  shot,  says  his  son,  an  eye-witness,  “ lacked  the 
admiral  through  and  through.” 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxviii. 

lack3  (lak),  n.  See  lac2. 
lack3  (lak),  v.  t.  [<  lack 3,  lac2,  n.]  To  lacquer; 
treat  with  lac.  [A  trade  use.] 
lack4.  [Cf.  alack,  lackaday.]  Used  in  the  ex- 
clamatory phrase  Good  lack.  See  good. 
lackadaisical (lak-a-da'zi-kal),  a.  [<  lacka- 
daisy + -ic-al.]  Sentimentally  woebegone ; lan- 
guid ; listless ; affected.  See  extract  under  lack- 
thought. 

A lackadaisical  portrait  of  Sterne’s  Maria. 

Mrs.  Gore,  The  Snow-Storm. 

lackadaisically  (lak-a-da'zi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
lackadaisical  maimer. 


lack-luster 

lackadaisy  (lak'a-da-zi),  interj.  A ludicrous  ex- 
tension of  lackaday.  Halliwell. 
lackadaisy  (lak'a-da-zi),  a.  [<  lackadaisy, 
interj.]  Same  as  lackadaisical. 
lackaday  (lak 'a- da),  interj.  [Abbr.  of  alack- 
aday,  alack  the  day.]  An  exclamation  of  sor- 
row or  regret ; alas ! alas  the  day ! Also  lawk- 
a-day. 

lackall  (lak'fil),  n.  [<  lack1,  v.,  + obj.  all.] 
One  who  is  entirely  destitute ; a needy  fellow. 

Lackalls,  social  nondescripts,  with  appetite  of  utmost 
keenness  which  there  is  no  known  method  of  satisfying. 

Carlyle , Cagliostro. 

lackbeard  (lak'berd),  n.  [<  lack1,  v.,  + obj. 
beard.]  One  who  has  not  yet  a beard. 

For  my  Lord  Lack-beard  there,  he  and  I shall  meet ; and, 
till  then,  peace  be  with  him.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 195. 

lackbrain  (lak'bran),  n.  [<  lack1,  v.,  + obj. 
brain.]  One  who  lacks  brains,  or  is  deficient 
in  understanding. 

What  a lack-brain  is  this ! By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a 
good  plot  as  ever  was  laid.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  17. 

lacker1  (lak'iir),  n.  [<  lack1,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  lacks. 

The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all ; 

Although  the  lackers  were  terrestrial  gods, 

Yet  will  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage. 

lacker2,  n.  and  v.  See  lacquer. 
lackey  (lak'i),  n.  [Formerly  also  tacky,  lacquey, 
laquay,  laquey ; = D.  lakkei  = G.  lackei,  lakei, 
lakai  = Dan.  lakei,  < OF.  laquay,  F.  laquais, 
earlier  laquais,  laquays,  laquoys,  lacais,  lacays, 
laccay,  lacquet,  also  alacay,  alague,  a soldier,  a 
lackey,  footman,  < Sp.  lacayo  = Pg.  lacaio,  a 
lackey  (Pg.  lacaia,  fern.,  a female  servant;  on 
the  stage,  a soubrette) ; origin  uncertain ; per- 
haps < Ar.  luka,  fern,  lak'd,  worthless,  servile,  a 
slave;  cf.  laku,',  lakV,  servile,  taka' i,  slovenly. 
According  to  Diez,  connected  with  Pr.  lacai,  a 
gormand,  and  ult.  with  It.  leccare  = F.  lecher, 
lick:  see  lech,  lecher,  and  lick.]  1.  An  attend- 
ing servant ; a runner ; a footboy  or  footman ; 
hence,  any  servile  follower. 

A memoria : he  that  is  the  princes  remembraunce.  A 
pedibus : a foote  man  or  lackey. 

Eliotes  Dictionarie,  1559.  ( Nares .) 
A very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a Christian  foot- 
boy,  or  a gentleman’s  lackey.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 73. 

I saw  a gay  gilt  Chariot,  drawn  by  fresh  prancing  horses ; 
the  Coachman  with  a new. Cockade,  and  the  lacqueys  with 
insolence  and  plenty  in  their  countenances. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  44. 

2.  A lackey-moth. 

lackey  (lak'i),  v.  [Formerly  also  tacky;  < lackey , 
ft.]  I.  trans.  To  wait  on  as  or  like  a lackey ; at- 
tend servilely;  serve  as  a menial. 

A thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  455. 
The  artificial  method  Tin  poetry]  proceeds  from  a prin- 
ciple the  reverse  [of  the  unconvent ional[,  making  the 
spirit  lackey  the  form.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  402. 

n.  intrans.  To  act  as  a lackey  or  footman ; 
give  servile  attendance. 

What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  unfit  to  tread 
And  lackey  by  him,  gainst  all  womanhead  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  15. 
Youth  and  Health, 

As  slaves,  shall  lackey  by  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  ii.  1. 

lackey-moth  (lak'i-moth),  n.  [So  called  from 
the  color  and  appearance  of  its  striped  wings, 
compared  to  a footman’s  livery.]  A bombyeid 
moth  of  the  genns  Clisiocampa , especially  C. 
neustria , a common  European  species.  The  moths 
have  the  fore  wings  either  yellow  crossed  with  brown 
stripes,  or  brownish-red  crossed  with  yellow  stripes ; the 
hind  wings  are  paler  and  unstriped.  T he  caterpillars  are 
striped,  and  live  in  masses  on  trees  under  a web  ; whence 
corresponding  American  species  are  known  as  tent-cater- 
pillars. The  ground  lackey-moth  is  C.  castrensis.  See  cut 
under  Clisiocampa. 

lack-Latin  (lak'lat/in),  n.  [<  lackX,v.,  + obj. 
Latin.]  One  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin. 

They  are  the  veriest  lack-latines,  and  the  most  unalpha- 
betical  ragabashes. 

Discovery  of  a New  World,  p.  81.  (Nares.) 
lack-linen  (lak'lin,/en),  a.  [<  lack1,  v.,  + obj. 
linen.]  Lacking  linen  or  decent  apparel;  beg- 
garly. 

You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen  mate ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  134. 

lack-luster  (lak'lus^ter),  a.  and  ft.  [<  lack , v., 
+ obj.  luster.]  I.  a.  Wanting  luster  or  bright- 
ness; dull;  languid:  said  of  the  eyes. 

He  drew  a dial  from  his  poke  ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  “It  is  ten  o’clock.” 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it*  ii  7. 21. 

ii.  n.  A want  of  luster,  or  that  which  lacks 
brightness. 


lack-thought 

lack-thought  (lak'that),  a.  [<  lacM,  v.,  + obj. 
thought .]  Lacking  thought ; foolish ; stupid. 

An  air 

So  lack-thought  and  so  lackadaisycal. 

Southey,  To  A.  Cunningham. 


lacky1  (lak'i),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  lackied , ppr. 
lackying.  [Var.  of  lack  1,  v.  t.,  5.]  To  beat. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

lacky Jt,  n.  and  v.  An.  obsolete  spelling  of 
lackey. 

lac-lake  (lak'lak),  u . The  coloring  matter  which 
is  extracted  from  stick-lac ; lac-dye.  See  toe2, 
laemoid  (lak'moid),  n.  [<  laemus  + - oid. ] A 
coal-tar  colonised  in  dyeing:  same  as  fluores- 

cent  resorcinol  blue  (which  see,  under  blue).  ±a  xovv  wurus. 

laemus  (lak  mus),»i.  [< . D.  lakmoes  (=  G.  lack-  laconize  (lak'6-niz),  v.  i. ; pret 

mus,  lackmuss  = Dan.  Sw.  lakmus),  laemus,  < >-— * ••  ■ ’ -.1- 1 . 

lak,  lac,  + moes,  pulp.  The  word  has  been 
perverted  to  litmus,  q.  v.]  Same  as  litmus. 

Laconian  (la-ko'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Laco- 
nia, a country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  < Laco(n-), 

Lacon,  < Gr.  A asoiv,  an  inhabitant  of  Lacedaemon, 
a Spartan.  Cf.  Lacedcemonian .]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
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a chamber  in  a bathing-establishment  warmed 
by  means  of  air  artificially  heated : so  called 
because  the  Laconians  used  such  a dry  or  su- 
dorific bath,  avoiding  the  use  of  warm  water  as 
enervating. 

laconism  (lak'o-nizm),  n.  [=  F.  laconisme  = 
Sp._  Pg.  It.  laconismo,  < Gr.  Aasewiapoq,  the  imi- 
tation of  Lacedaemonian  manners,  dress,  etc., 
esp.  of  their  short  and  pointed  way  of  talk- 
ing, < Aasuvifriv,  imitate  Lacedaemonian  man- 
ners,etc.:  see  laconize.)  1.  Pointed  brevity  of 
speech  or  expression;  sententiousness;  con- 
ciseness; pithiness. — 2.  A concise  or  pithy 
expression;  an  utterance  conveying  much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

fl.nOTlIRA  ni  a • 


and  pp.  laco- 


nized,  ppr.  laconizing . [X  Gr.  Aasotvit)eiv,  imitate 
Lacedaemonian  manners,  dress,  etc.,  < Adsuv,  a 

Lacedaemonian : see  Laconic .]  To  imitate  the  ln  arHOles  0i  utility  man  in  works  of  art 

ne“^tMnrssTspS01 tWe  « lacquer  lacker*, 

-P"ted),a.  Decorated  with  ”']/°yam  fh>treator  borate  with  lacquer. 


lacrymal 

branches  of  the  lacquer-tree  is  called  ki-sathime. — Trans- 
parent lacquer,  a lacquer  obtained  from  the  older  lac- 
quer-trees and  used  for  the  final  coat  in  any  work  in  which 
transparency  is  required,  as  in  inlayings,  or  to  show  the 
grain  of  the  wood.— Tsui-shu  lacquer,  a carved  or  em- 
bossed cinnabar  lacquer-ware  originally  made  in  China, 
whence  the  best  specimens  still  come,  but  introduced  into 
vapan  in  the  reign  of  Go-Tsuchi  (1465-1501).  The  lacquer 
is  thickly  laid  on  in  successive  coats  to  a depth  of  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  deeply  carved  with 
arabesques,  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  thus  differing  from  Kama- 
kura lacquer,  in  which  the  wood  is  carved  and  then  lac- 
quered. There  is  also  a black  embossed  or  carved  lacquer 
called  tsui-koku  lacquer.  Guri  lacquer  is  another  variety. 

Vermilion  lacquer.  Same  as  coral  lacquer  (which  see, 
under  coral).— Wakasa  lacquer,  a remarkable  lacquered 
ware  made  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
the  province  of  Wakasa  in  J apan.  It  is  clouded  with  many 
different  colors,  upon  which  as  background  foliage  and  the 
like  m gold-  or  silver-leaf  are  added.— Yoshino  lacquer 
lacquered  ware  made  at  Yoshino  in  the  province  of  Ya- 
mato  in  Japan,  usually  black,  with  patterns  in  different 
colors,  especially  red.  It  is  a durable  ware,  and  more  com- 
mon in  articles  of  utility  than  in  works  of  art. 


- — xy  l W x colored  iacai 

lug  to  .Laconia  or  its  inhabitants ; Laceckemo-  * Indian  work. 

nia.n  m*  i 


man  or  Spartan. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Laconia,  a division 
of  the  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  anciently  con- 
stituting the  country  of  the  Spartans  or  Lace- 
daemonians, now  a nomarchy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  ; a Lacedaemonian  or  Spartan.  The  La- 
conians were  exceptionally  distinguished  for  the  peculiar- 
ities of  character  and  manner  which  have  made  laconic 
and  laconism  terms  of  common  speech  in  both  ancient 
mo,lern  times.  In  part  of  Laconia  a distinct  dialect 
of  Greek,  called  the  Tzakonian,  is  still  spoken. 

Laconic  (la-kon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  laconique 
= Sp.  laconico  = Pg.  It.  laconico,  < L.  Laconi- 
cus,  < Gr.  A aKtiviudg,  Laconian,  Lacedaemonian, 
laconic,  < Gr.  Aasuv,  a Laconian,  an  inhabitant 
of  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 


lac-painted  (lak'pan^ted),  a.  Decorated  with 
colored  laequer-work,  as  is  much  Japanese  or 


lacquer,  lacker2  (lak ' er),  n.  [Formerly  also 
leckar;  < F.  lucre  (Cotgrave),  < Sp.  lucre  = Pg. 
lucre, _ sealing-wax, < laca,  gum  lac : see  toe2.  The 

CDOllllirf  in  i 


What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare? 
Cato  s long  wig,  flower’d  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  337. 
Lacquered  leather.  See  leather. 
lacquerer  (lak'er-er),  n.  One  who  applies 
- - ----- 0 xt*Kv . ooc  mo-,  x uc  lacquer  or  produces  lacquered  ware. 

spelling  lacquer,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  F.  lacquering  (lak'er-ing),  n.  Finish  or  decora- 
(c  . L . laque,  formerly  also  lacque,  lac),  is  now  tion  in  lacquer,  especially  Japanese  lacquer, 
commonly  used  instead  of  the  more  correct  t„  , ...  ... 

ii  a • r-r>  In  some  cases  the  lacquering  is  in  relief. 

* • J ^ac  as  nsed  m dyeing.  [Rare.]  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Art  Journal,  N.  S.,  XVI.  162. 

Enquire  of  the  price  of  leckar  [read  lackerl],  and  all  other  lacquering-stove  (lak'er-insr-stov')  v A stnvp 
thmgs  belonging  to  dying.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  432.  wi?h  a in^Jswiul^- 

“A  i . tories  to  receive  articles  which  are  to  be  heated 

preparatory  to  lacquering, 
lacquer-tree  (lak'er-tre),  n.  The  Rhus  verni- 
cifera , a tree  about  25  or  30  feet  high,  indige- 


2.  An  opaque  varnish,  containing  lac,  properly 
SO  called.  Especially,  a kind  of  varnish,  consisting  of 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  other  in- 
gredients, particularly  coloring  matters.  It  is  applied  to 
different  materials  to  protect  them  from  tarnish  and  to 
give  them  luster,  especially  to  brass. 


^ ^vuccmv/u  DI  kjpana.  j x.  u.  ±.  jrertam-  give  inem  luster,  especially  to  brass.  nous  in  Japan.  TheJapanlacquerorvaraishis^b- 

mg  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabitants ; Lacedtemo-  3.  Decorative  work  colored  and  then  varnished  tained  from  it  by  incisions  in  the  bark.  Its  drupes  yield 

“ " - --  .tej^fSSSSS 

like  that  ot  enamel. — 4.  A resinous  varnish  Pn°e.  Its  wood  is  fine-grained  and  golden  at  the  heart 
obtained  from  the  Rhus  vernicifera  by  making  -and  much  used  in  Japan  for  cabinet-work, 
incisions  in  the  bark.  When  dissolved  in  spring- wa-  ^C(luer“Ware  (lak'er-war),  n.  Ware  treated  or 
ter  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  such  as  gold,  cinna-  decorated  with  lacquer.  See  lacquer  2.— Can- 
bar,  or  some  similar  coloring  matter,  it  is  applied  in  sue-  ton  lacquer- ware,  Chinese  furniture,  boxes,  and  the  like 
cessive  coatings  to  wood-ware,  imparting  to  it  a highly  having  a brilliant  black  varnished  ground  with  landscapes 
polished  lustrous  surface.  or  other  designs  in  gold. 

5.  Lacquer-ware  ; articles  of  wood  which  have  lacqueyt,  n.  A former  spelling  of  lackey. 
been  ornamented  by  coating  with  lacquer.  The  lacrimal,  a.  See  lacrymal. 
making  of  this  ware  is  an  extensive  industry  in  China  and  lacrimnctn  n n>  „ i j 

Japan,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  which  excels  in  the  „foso-SF  als0 

beautv  and  deimaev  of  t.h«  fntir-iAo  m — moso  — jl.  lacrymose. J See  lagnmoso . 


nian  or  Spartan.  [Rare.]  — 2.  [/.’ c J^Exi^ress- 
ing  much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Laconians ; sententious;  pithy;  short; 
brief:  as,  a laconic  phrase. 

Why,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know 
How  we  are  freed,  I will  discover  it, 

And  with  laconic  brevity. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  v.  1. 
Boccalini,  in  his  “ Parnassus,”  indicts  a laconic  writer 
for  speaking  that  in  three  words  which  he  might  have  said 
in  two.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 

Ling  Agis,  therefore,  when  a certain  Athenian  laughed 
at  the  Lacedemonian  short  swords,  . . . answered  in  his 
laconic  way,  “And  yet  we  can  reach  our  enemy’s  hearts 
with  them.”  Langhorne,  tr.  of  Plutarch’s  Lycurgus. 

3.  [I.  c.]  Characteristic  of  the  Laconians  : in- 
exorable; stern;  severe.  [Rare.] 

The  latest  revolution  [among  the  Greeks]  that  we  read 
of  was  conducted,  at  least  on  one  side,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
with  laconic  energy.  J.  Adams,  Government,  IV.  287. 

Laconic  meter.  Same  as  II. , 3.  = Syn.  2.  Condensed,  Sue- 
cinct,  etc.  See  concise. 

n.  n.  [1.  c.]  1.  Conciseness  of  language ; la- 
conicism.  [Rare.] 

Shall  we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic  ? Addison. 
2.  A concise,  pithy  expression ; something  ex- 
pressed  in  a concise,  pithy  manner;  a laconism: 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural : as,  to  talk  in  laconics. 
—3.  In  anc.pros.,  an  anapestic  tetrameter  cata- 
lectie  with  a spondee  instead  of  the  penulti- 
mate anapest  — =*=  — | _ | =3  _ 

Y3  — I ”)■  So  called  as  a variety  of  the 

tetrameter  used  in  the  Laconian  or  Spartan 
embateria. 

laconica,  n.  Plural  of  laconicum. 
laconical  (la-kon'i-kal),  a.  [<  laconic  + -al.\ 
Same  as  laconic.  [Rare.] 

His  head  lmd  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod : 

All  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  5. 

laconically  (la-kon'i-kal-i),  adv.  Briefly;  con- 
cisely : as,  a sentiment  laconically  expressed. 

I write  to  you  very  laconically. 

Pope,  To  IVarburton,  xvii. 

laconicism  (la-kon^i-sizm),  n.  [^  laconic  -f- 
■***■]  1-  A laconic  mode  or  style  of  expres- 

sion; laconism. 

I grow  laconic  even  beyond  laconicism,  for  sometimes  I 
return  oniy  yes  or  no  to  questionary  or  petitionary  epistles 
of  half  a yard  long.  Pope,  To  Swift,  Aug.  17,  1733. 

2.  A laconic  phrase  or  expression ; a laconism. 

He  [the  theologian]  then  passes  to  its  " Sharh,”  or  com- 
mentary generally  the  work  of  some  other  savant,  who  ex- 
plains the  difficulty  of  the  text,  amplifies  its  Laconicisms. 

It.  F.  Burton,  El-Metlinah,  p.  81. 

laconicum  (la-kon'i-kum),  n. ; pi.  laconica  (-ka). 
[L.  laconicum , a sweating-room,  a sweating- 
bath,  neut.  (sc.  balneum)  of  Laconicus , Spartan : 
see  laconic .]  In  Rom,  archaiol.,  a vapor-bath ; 


beSuty  and  delicacy  of  , W0*>  = ^ lacrymose,  . 

kinds  are : black  lacquer ; gold  lacquer,  which  is  of  many  lacrosse  (la-kros  ),  n.  [<  Canadian  F.  la  Crosse  : 
ditterent  shades,  and,  when  fine,  of  brilliant  metallic  in.,  to,  the ; crosse , a crook,  crutch,  hockey-stick 

crosier,  etc. : see  cm's2.  ] A game  of  ball  played 
by  two  parties  of  players,  twelve  on  each  side, 
on  a level  plot  of  ground,  at  each  end  of  which 
is  a goal  through  which  the  players  strive  to 
hurl  the  ball.  The  ball  may  not  be  touched  by  the  hand, 
but  is  carried  m a lacrosse-stick  or  crosse,  which  each 
player  has,  and  with  which  he  throws  the  hall  toward  the 
opponents  goal,  or  passes  it  to  one  of  his  own  side  when 
he  is  on  the  point  of  being  caught.  That  side  which 
succeeds  ill  making  the  most  goals  within  a certain  time 
wins.  Ihe  game  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  much  played 
in  Canada.  1 J 

acrosse-stick  (la-kros 'stik),  n.  The  imple- 
ment with  which  A. 

the  ball  is  car- 

riecl  or  thrown  jf 

in  the  game  of  Lacrosse-stick, 

lacrosse.  It  is  a bent  stick  with  a shallow  net 
at  the  end.  Also  called  crosse. 


lahquci,  which  is  oi  many 
different  shades,  and,  when  fine,  of  brilliant  metallic  lus- 
ter ; and  aventurin  or  sprinkled  lacquer,  in  which  the  grains 
of  gold  are  of  various  degrees  of  minuteness,  and  are  put 
on  sometimes  in  a uniform  sprinkle,  sometimes  in  cloud- 
ings. On  many  pieces  decorated  with  lacquer,  figures  in 
relief  of  one  of  these  kinds  are  applied  upon  a surface  of 
another.  A surface  of  lacquer  is  often  adorned  with  pieces 
of  gold-  or  silver-foil,  and  incrusted  with  small  reliefs 
m bronze,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  other  materials.— 

Aventurin  lacquer.  See  def.  5. — Burmese  lacquer,  a 
lacquer  yielded  hy  the  black-varnish  tree,  Melanorrhoea 
usitata.—  Cashmere  lacquer,  a decoration  applied  to 
wood  and  to  papier-mach<§  in  flat  designs  of  flowers,  etc 

in  vivid  color,  afterward  covered  with  a thick,  transparent  jn  Panada  - ' 

varnish. -Cinnabar  lacquer,  a red  lacquer  prepared  by  i ' fl-  i * / n 
mixing  seslnme  lacquer  with  cinnabar  or  red  sulphid  of  (ia-kros  stik), 

mercury.— Coral  lacquer.  See  coral.—  Foochow  lac-  ment  with  which 
quer,  a kind  of  lacquered  ware  made  in  China  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  Japanese,  but  greatly  inferior  in  make  and  fin- 
ish. It  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  a family  who  had  ob- 
tained some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Japanese  workmen 

Gold  lacquer.  See  gold.— Guri  lacquer,  a kind  of  lac- 
quered ware  in  which  layers  of  different  colors  are  super-  xx.xss\j  . n,nnu  , , 

illtn  tllO  Glirfana  iti  n f?™1.18  or_  th?,llke, ls  ™*  lacrymabie,  lachrymable  (iak'ri-ma-bl)  a. 


^duciu  ui  serous  or  me  line  is  cut 
into  the  surface  in  a wedge-shaped  groove,  the  sloping 
sides  of  which  display  the  different  layers  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  or  occasionally  more.—  Hira  gold  lacquer 
gold  lacquer  which  has  a uniform  smooth  flat  surface,  the 
patterns,  of  whatever  character,  being  in  color  in  the  sur- 
face itself,  without  relief.— Hyderabad  lacquer,  decora- 
tion of  furniture  and  the  like  done  in  water-color  on  a 
ground  usually  of  metal,  such  as  tin-foil,  and  covering  the 
whole  with  a thick,  transparent  varnish.  The  work  is  simi- 

lar  to  that  of  Cashmere,  but  with  a different  chord  of  color:  M xt- 

it  is  done  chiefly  in  the  Deccan. -Incrusted  lacquer  lac-  rarker> lhe  -Nightingale. 

^coration  of  which  is  partly  obtained  by  lacrymse  Christi(lak'ri-me  kris'ti).  [L-HSTL.] 
ns  ninth  pv.  prop.  lacrimcE  Christi:  lacrimw,  pi.  of  lacrima, 


■ , , *.  « — — — — — V AHIXY  J l — ill  t l — U 1 J , (L. 

L=  • lacnmable,  lacrymabie  = Sp.  lacrimdble 
= Pg.  lacrimavel  = It.  lacrimaUle,  < L.  lacrima- 
oilis,  worthy  of  tears,  lamentable,  < lacrimare. 
shed  tears:  s eelacrymation.  Cf.  lacrymal  A Tear- 
ful; lamentable.  [Rare.] 

No  time  yeelds  rest  unto  my  dulcide  throat, 

But  still  I ply  my  lachrimable  note. 

M.  Parker,  The  Nightingale. 


— vm.  oiuci  uittuciiiu  iiiiarn  in  tne  suriace 
as  moth er-of  pearl,  ivoiy  plain  or  colored,  or  small  plaques 
of  metal.  — Iron  lacquer,  a Japanese  lacquer  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  black  lacquer  is  purposely  roughened  and 
stained  to  imitate  the  surface  of  wrought-iron. — Japan 

lacquer.  See  japan,  n. — Kamakura  lacquer,  an  an-  only  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Vesuviu 
cient  lacquered  ware  named  from  the  city  of  I^amaku-  -A-sold  under  the  name  being  factitious 
ra  in  Japan,  the  old  capital  of  the  shoguns.  The  pieces  laprvmol  InplirTTmoi  n l ' • i\ 
thought  to  be  of  this  ware  are  in  red  lacquer  over  black  rCr?S  / ^a.ckryHial  (lak  n-mal),  a.  and  n. 
the  under  coat  showing  through  the  upper  one  irregularly’  L==  ^ • lacrimal,  lacrymal , F.  lacrymal  = Sp. 
as  if  from  wear.— Peking  lacquer,  a kind  of  lacquered  Rg-  lacrimal,  lagrimal  = It.  lacrimalc , laarimale 

12  (iistino'nionprl  Vivr  fl/-»virtxr.o  owvnn.m  « .1  / A I T In  7 : , • • . , 1 


a tear  (see  lacrymal );  Christi,  gen.  of  Christus, 
Christ.]  A strong  and  sweet  red  wine  of 
southern  Italy.  Genuine  lacrymse  Christi  is  produced 
only  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  much  of  the  wine 

tsnln  IITHIPT*  fb P noma  Viainv. 


. . ■ . 1 vAiug  ictoquei,  <1  KiiKi  01  lacquered  <->- mnw  _ o-u.  vwivi  iiiicu/w.  i-tu/i  ’i/uucv 

ten  lacruma,  lacryma,  and  in  ML.  NL.  also  cor- 
ruptly laclmjma,  in  OL.  dacrima  (=  Gr.  tianpvpa), 
a tear,  with  suffix  -ma,  = Gr.  das pv  — E.  tear: 
see  tear2.  The  proper  spelling  of  this  and  the 
related  words  is  lacrirn--,  but  lacrym-  and  the 
corrupt  form  lachrym-  are  in  prevalent  use.] 
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01  gold.  Incrustations  of  ivory  and  other  materials  are 
also  used.  A Japanese  imitation  of  it  is  made,  which  per- 
haps surpasses  the  Chinese  in  delicacy.— Scratched  lac- 
quer, lacquered  ware  in  which  the  surface  is  scratched  with 
a point,  showing  the  layer  of  color  below.— Seshime  lac- 
quer, a mixture  of  pure  lacquer  with  finely  powdered 
cnarred  wood  and  a glaze  made  from  seaweed  : used  in 
Japan  for  priming  coats.  A kind  obtained  from  the  lower 
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LG,  lacrymal  gland; 
LD,  lacrymal  duct. 


lacrymal 

1.  a.  In  anat.  and  physiol.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
tears;  secreting  tears ; conveying  tears : as, the 
lacrymal  apparatus. 

It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  touch,  the 
tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal  glands,  to 
wash  and  clean  it.  O.  Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 
Lacrymal  bone.  See  lacrymal,  n. , 1.—  Lacrymal  canal, 
caruncle,  crest.  See  the  nouns.—  Lacrymal  duct,  the 
nasal  duct,  conveying  tears  from 
the  eye  to  the  nose.— Lacrymal 
fossa,  gland,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

—Lacrymal  sac.  a dilatation  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  lacry- 
mal duct. — Lacrymal  sinus,  the 
suborbital  sinus  or  tear-bag  of  a 
ruminant,  as  a deer ; a larmier. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  bones 
of  the  face  in  vertebrates; 
in  man,  the  os  unguis,  or  nail-bone,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  size  and  shape  to  a hu- 
man finger-nail.  It  is  situated  wholly  within  the  orbit 
of  the  eye,  on  the  inner  side,  in  relation  with  the  lacry- 
mal or  nasal  duct,  whence  the  name.  In  vertebrates  other 
than  man  it  is  usually  a much  larger  and  stouter  bone,  situ- 
ated externally  upon  the  face,  commonly  forming  a part  of 
the  bony  brim  of  the  orbit.  It  is  essentially  a membrane 
bone,  forming  one  of  a series  which  in  some  animals  con- 
stitutes an  outer  arcade  along  the  side  of  the  skull,  over 
the  orbit,  approximately  parallel  with  the  zygomatic  arch. 
Also  called  lacrymale,  os  lacrymale,  os  unguis,  and  os  tar- 
sale.  See  cut  under  skull. 

2.  Same  as  lacrymatory. — 3.  pL  Tears;  a fit  of 
weeping.  [Humorous.] 

Something  else  I said  that  made  her  laugh  in  the  midst 
of  her  lacrymals.  . 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  317. 

lacrymale  (lak-ri-ma'le),  n. ; pi.  lacrymalia  (-li- 
ft). [ML.,  also  lacrimale:  see  lacrymal.']  Same 
as  lacrymal , 1. 

lacrymary,  lachrymary  (lak'ri-ma-ri),  a . [<  L. 
lacrima,  lacryma,  a tear:  see  lacrymal.]  Con- 
taining or  designed  to  contain  tears. 

What  a variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps, 
lachrymary  vessels.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy,  Rome. 

lacrymation,  lachrymation  (lak-ri-ma'shon), 
n.  [=  Sp.  lacrimacidn  = It.  lagrimaziome,  < L. 
lacrimatio(n-),  a weeping,  < lacrimare,  weep, 
shed  tears,  < lacrima,  a tear:  see  lacrymal.'] 
An  emission  of  tears ; the  shedding  of  tears, 
lacrymatory,  lachrymatory  (lak'ri-ma-to-ri), 
n. ; pi.  lacrymatories,  lachrymatories  (-riz).  [= 

F.  lacrymatoire 
=s  Sp.  lacrima- 
torio  — It.  lagri- 
matorio,  < ML. 
lacrimatorius, 
lacrymatorius, 
pertaining  to 
tears,  neut.  la- 
crimatorium,  la- 
crymatorium,  a 
vessel  supposed 
to  be  for  tears, 

< L.  lacrima,  a 
tear:  see  lacry- 
mal.] One  of  a 
class  of  small 
and  slender 
glass  vessels  of 
varying  form 
found  in  sepul- 
chers of  the  an- 
cients. It  seems  established  that  in  some  of  them,  at 
least,  the  tears  of  friends  were  collected  to  be  buried  with 
the  dead.  Also  lacrymal. 

No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lachrymatories,  or  tear-bot- 
tles attended  these  rural  urns. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  Hi. 

lacrymentalt  (lak-ri-men'tal),  a.  [For  lacri- 
mal with  sense  of  lacrymose,  with  irreg.  term. 
-mental,  as  in  sentimental.]  Tearful;  lugubri- 
ous. 

In  lamentable  lachrymentall  rimes. 

A.  Holland  (Davies’  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  81). 

lacrymiform,  lachrymiform  (lak'ri-mi-fdrm), 
a.  [<  L.  lacrima,  a tear,  + forma,  form.]  In 
hot.  and  zool. , tear-shaped ; drop-shaped;  gutti- 
form.  The  shape  is  nearly  pyriform,  but  with- 
*out  contracted  sides. 

lacrymonasal,  lachrymonasal  (lak^ri-mo-na'- 

zal),  a.  [<  L.  lacrima,  a tear,  + nasus,  nose: 
see  nasal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  lacry- 
mal and  the  nasal  bone. 

The  resemblance  to  birds  is  still  further  increased,  in 
some  species  [of  Pterosawria\  by  the  presence  of  wide 
lachrymo-nasal  loss®  between  the  orbits  and  the  nasal 
cavities.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  230. 

lacrymosa,  lachrymosa  (lak-ri-mo'sa),  n.  [< 
L.  lacrymosa,  lacrimosa  (the  first  word  of  the 
stanza),  fern,  of  lacrimosus,  tearful:  see  lacry- 
mose.] 1.  The  last  but  one  of  the  stanzas  or 
triplets  (so  called  from  its  first  word,  the  line 


Roman  Lacrymatories,  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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being  “Lacrymosa  dies  ilia”)  of  the  medieval 
hymn  1 ‘ Dies  Irte,”  forming  a part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  requiem  mass. — 2.  A musical  setting 
of  this  stanza. 

lacrymose,  lachrymose  (lak'ri-mos),  a.  [= 

OF.  lacrimeus,  lacrymeus  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lacrimo- 
so,  lagrimoso,  < L.  lacrimosus,  tearful,  doleful,  < 
lacrima,  a tear:  see  lacrymal.]  1.  Shedding 
tears;  appearing  as  if  shedding  or  given  to  shed- 
ding tears;  tearful. 

The  water  stood  in  my  eyes  to  hear  this  avowal  of  his 
dependence.  . . . But  I would  not  be  lachrymose:  I 
dashed  off  the  salt  drops,  and  busied  myself  with  prepar- 
ing breakfast.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  .xxxvii. 

2.  Of  a tearful  quality;  manifesting  or  excit- 
ing tearfulness ; lugubrious;  mournful:  chiefly 
used  in  sarcasm : as,  a lacrymose  voice ; lacry- 
mose  verses. — 3.  In  hot.,  bearing  tear-like  bod- 
ies. M.  C.  Cooke,  British  Fungi,  p.  113. 
lacrymosely,  lachrymosely  (lak'ri-mos-li), 
adv.  In  a lacrymose  manner;  tearfully, 
lactaget  (lak'taj),  n.  [<  OF.  laictage,  F.  laitage, 
milk  diet,  milk  food,  < OF.  laid,  F.  hut,  milk, 
< L.  lac(t-),  milk:  see  lactate.]  The  produce  of 
milk-yielding  animals;  milk  and  milk-produets. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed  of 
his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing  ; and 
milk,  or  rather  cream,  a part  of  his  lactage. 

Shuc/cford,  The  Creation,  I.  79. 
lactamine  (lak-tam'in),  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk, 
+ E.  amine,  q.  v.]  A colorless  crystalline  sub- 
stance (C3H7N02)  formed  by  the  union  of  lac- 
tide  and  ammonia,  whence  the  name, 
lactant  (lak'tant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  ladante  = It. 
lattante,  < L.  lactan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  lactare,  give 
suck:  see  lactate,  u.]  Suckling;  giving  suck. 
[Rare.] 

lactarene,  lactarine  (lak'ta-ren,  -rin),  n.  [< 
lactar(y ) + -ene,  -ine2.]  The  commercial  name 
for  a preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk,  used  by 
calico-printers  like  albumen, 
lactary  (lak'ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  lactaire  = 
Sp.  lactario,  < L.  lactarius,  milky,  < lac(t-),  milk: 
see  lactate,  r.]  I.  f a.  Milky;  full  of  white  juice 
like  milk. 

Yet  were  it  no  easie  probleme  to  resolve  . . . why  also 
from  lactary  or  milky  plants  which  have  a white  and  lac- 
teous  juice  dispersed  through  eveiy  part  there  arise  flow- 
ers blew  and  yellow.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 

II.  pi.  lactaries  (-riz).  A house  used  as 
a dairy.  [Rare.] 

lactate  (lak'tat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lactated,  ppr. 
lactating.  [<  L.  lactatus,  pp.  of  lactare  (>  It. 
lattare),  contain  milk,  give  suck,  < lac(t-)  (>  It. 
latte  = Sp.  leche  = Pg.  leite  - F.  lait),  milk,  = 
Gr.  yala  (yafaiKT-),  milk.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
secrete  milk. — 2.  To  give  suck  or  perform  the 
function  of  lactation.  L 

II.  trans.  To  convert  into  milk ; cause  to  re- 
semble milk. 

lactate  (lak'tat),  n.  [<  L.  fac(f-),milk,  + -afeL] 
In  chem.,  a salt  of  lactic  acid,  or  the  acid  of 
sour  milk.  The  lactates  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  many  of  them  are  uncrystallizable. 
lactation  (lak-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lactation  = 
Sp.  lactacioh  = Pg.  lactagSo  = It.  lattazione,  < 
NL.  lactatio(n-),  a giving  suck,  < L.  lactare,  give 
suck:  see  lactate,  v.]  1.  The  formation  or  se- 

cretion of  milk ; the  physiological  function  of 
secreting  milk. — 2.  The  act  of  giving  suck,  or 
the  time  of  suckling. 

lacteal  (lak'te-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  lacteus,  milky 
(see  lacteous )’,  + -al.]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  milk;  milky. — 2.  Conveying  a 
milk-like  fluid;  chyliferous:  as,  a lacteal  vessel. 

II.  7i.  In  anat.,  one  of  numerous  minute  tubes 
which  absorb  or  take  up  the  chyle  (a  milk-like 
fluid)  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  convey  it 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lacteals  are  the  radicles  of 
the  lymphatic  system  of  the  alimentary  canal,  draining 
off  the  chyle  or  nutritive  and  assimilable  material  from 
the  intestine  where  it  is  elaborated,  and  conveying  it  to 
larger  tubes  in  which  the  lacteals  unite  in  the  mesentery, 
whence  it  is  taken  into  the  receptacle  which  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  latter  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and  so  mixed  directly 
with  the  current  of  venous  blood.  The  lacteals  are  so 
called  from  the  name  vasa  lactea  applied  to  these  vessels 
by  their  discoverer  Gasparo  Aselli  in  1622. 
lacteally  (lak'te-al-i),  adv.  In  a lacteal  man- 
ner; milkily. 

lactean  (lak'te-an),  a.  [=  OF.  lactean ; < L. 
lacteus,  milky  (see  lacteous),  + -an.]  1.  Milky; 
resembling  milk. 

This  lactean  whiteness  ariseth  from  a great  number  of 
little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven. 

J.  Moxon,  Astron.  Cards,  p.  13. 

2.  Lacteal ; conveying  chyle, 
lactein  (lak'te-in),  n.  [<  L.  lacteus,  milky  (see 
lacteous),  + -in2.]  A substance  obtained  by 


lactocrite 

the  evaporation  of  milk,  concentrating  its  es- 
sential qualities;  solidified  milk.  Thomas,  Med. 
Diet. 

lacteous  (lak'te-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  lac.teo  = Pg.  lac- 
teo  = It.  latteo,  < L.  lacteus,  milky,  < lac(t-),  milk: 
see  lactate,  v.]  1.  Milky;  resembling  milk. — 

2f.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle:  as,  a lacteous 
vessel. — 3.  In  entom.,  white  with  a very  slight 
bluish-gray  tinge,  like  the  color  of  milk : applied 
generally  to  white  surfaces  which  are  somewhat 
translucent. 

lacteously  (lak'te-us-li),  adv.  In  a lacteous 
manner;  milkily;  lacteally. 
lactescence  (lak-tes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  lactescence 
= Sp.  lactesceucia;  as  lactescen(t)  + -ce.]  1. 

The  state  of  being  lactescent;  milkiness  or 
milky  coloration. 

This  lactescence,  if  I may  so  call  it,  does  also  commonly 
ensue  when,  spirit  of  wine  being  impregnated  with  those 
parts  of  gums  or  other  vegetable  concretions  that  are  sup- 
posed to  abound  with  sulphureous  corpuscles,  fair  water 
is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  tincture  or  solution. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  219. 

2.  In  hot.,  an  abundant  flow  of  juice  or  sap 
from  a plant  when  wounded,  commonly  white, 
but  sometimes  yellow  or  red. 

lactescent  (lak-tes'ent),  a.  [=  F.  lactescent  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ladescente,  containing  milk,  < L.  lac- 
tescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  lactescere,  turn  to  milk  (cf. 
lactare,  contain  milk),  < lac(t-),  milk:  see  lac- 
tate, v.]  1.  Being  or  becoming  milky ; having  a 
milky  appearance  or  consistence. — 2.  In  hot., 
abounding  in  a thick  milky  juice,  as  the  milk- 
weed. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  papescent 
plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  iii.  4. 

3.  In  e7ito7n.,  secreting  a milky  fluid,  as  the 
joints  of  certain  Coleoptera. 

lactic  (lak'tik),  a.  [=  F.  lactique ; < L.  lac(t-), 
milk,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  milk;  procured 
from  milk,  or  from  something  of  a similar  char- 
acter.— Lactic  acid,  C3H6O3,  an  acid  which  is  known 
in  three  isomeric  modifications,  the  most  common  one  be- 
ing that  found  in  sour  milk.  In  all  three  forms  it  is  a syr- 
upy, intensely  sour  liquid,  forming  well-dettned  salts.  It 
is  formed  not  only  in  milk  when  it  becomes  sour,  but  also 
in  the  fermentation  of  several  vegetable  juices,  and  in  the 
putrefaction  of  some  animal  matters.  The  acid  which  is 
found  in  the  fermented  juice  of  beet-root,  in  sauer-kraut, 
in  fermented  rice-water,  and  in  the  infusion  of  bark  used 
by  tanners  is  for  the  most  part  lactic  acid.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  muscles.  Also  a-hydroxypropionic  acid. 

lacticinium  (lak-ti-sin'i-um),  71. ; pi.  lacticinia 
(-a).  [L.,  milk  food,  < lac(t-),  milk:  see  lac- 

tate.] A dish  prepared  from  milk  and  eggs, 
which,  in  early  times  forbidden,  was  later,  in 
the  Latin  Church,  to  some  extent  permitted  as 
food  on  ecclesiastical  fast-days.  A recent  papal 
dispensation  has  made  its  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lawful  in  some  countries  on  most  fast-days. 

lactide  (lak'tid  or  -tld),  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk, 
+ E.  -ide  1.)  A volatile  substance,  CgtlgO^ 
the  anhydrid  of  lactic  acid  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  that  acid, 
lactiferous  (lak-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=F.  lactifere  = 
Sp.  lactifero  = Pg."  lactifero  = It.  lattifero,  < 
LL.  lactifer,  milk-bearing,  < L.  lac(t-),  milk 
(see  lactate),  + ferre  = E.  hear1.]  1.  Bearing 
or  conveying  milk  or  chyle;  lacteal;  galactopk- 
orous:  as,  a lactiferous  duct.  See  duct. — 2. 
Producing  a thick  milky  juice,  as  a plant, 
lactiflc  (lak-tif 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  lactifique  = Sp.  lac- 
tifico,  < L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + -ficus,  < facere,  make.] 
Causing,  producing,  or  yielding  milk.  Blount. 
lactifical  (lak-tif'i-kal),  a.  [<  lactiflc  + -al.] 
Same  as  lactiflc.  Coles,  1717. 
lactiflorous  (lak-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [<  L.  lac(t-), 
milk,  + flos  ( flor -),  flower.]  Having  flowers 
white  like  milk.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
lactifugal  (lak-tif'u-gal),  a.  [<  lactifug(e)  + 
-al.]  Serving  to  clieck  or  stop  the  secretion  of 
milk ; having  the  property  of  a lactifuge. 
lactifuge  ( lak'ti-fnj),  n.  [=  F.  lactifuge,  < L. 
fac(f-),  milk,  + fugare,  expel,  <.fugere,&ee:  see 
fugitive.]  A medicine  which  checks  or  dimin- 
ishes the  secretion  of  milk, 
lactine  (lak'tin),  n.  [=  F.  lac-tine;  < L.  lac(t-), 
*milk,  + -bie2.]  Same  as  lactose. 
lactobutyrometer  (lak-to-bu-ti-rom'e-ter),  n. 
[<  L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + butyrum,  = Gr.  povrvpov, 
butter,  + Gr.  yerpov,  a measure.]  A kind  of 
lactometer  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  but- 
tery matter  any  particular  milk  contains, 
lactocele  (lak'to-sel),  n . [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + 

Gr.  nyly,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  a morbid  collec- 
tion of  milk-like  fluid.  Also  called  galactocele. 
lactocrite  (lak'to-krit),  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + 
upirr/c,  a judge : see  critic.]  An  apparatus  for 
testing  the  quantity  of  fatty  substance  or  but- 
ter in  a sample  of  milk,  invented  by  Laval, 
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and  used  in  creameries  in  connection  with  his 
centrifugal  separator,  a mixture  of  the  milk  to  be 
tested  with  an  equal  volume  of  a mixture  of  95  parts  of 
strong  acetic  acid  and  5 parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  heated  for  eight  minutes  in  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel. 
This  process  sets  free  the  fatty  substance  of  the  milk, 
which,  however,  still  remains  dilfused  throughout  the 
mass.  The  lactocrite  is  a long  narrow-necked  tube,  fitted 
to  a holder  on  a disk  attached  to  the  centrifugal  separator. 
The  prepared  milk  is  placed  in  this  tube,  and  the  rotation 
of  the  centrifugal  separator  acts,  as  in  the  separation  of 
cream  from  milk,  to  aggregate  the  fat  in  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  tube,  when  its  quantity  can  be  determined  by  a 
scale.  When  all  the  steps  of  the  process  are  performed 
with  exactness,  the  value  of  the  sample  for  butter-making 
can  be  determined  with  an  average  error  of  only  one  twen- 
tieth of  one  per  cent. 

lactodensimeter  (lakHo-den-sirn'e-ter),  n.  [< 
L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + densus,  thick,  dense,  + Gr. 
ptrpov,  a measure.]  A kind  of  lactometer  fur- 
nished with  scales  intended  to  show  what  pro- 
portion of  the  cream,  if  any,  has  been  removed 
from  a sample  of  milk  by  skimming, 
lactometer  (lak-tom'e-tfer),  n.  [=  E.  lactometre 
= Sp.  lactometro  = Pg.  lactometro,  < L.  lac(t-), 
milk,  + Gr.  ptrpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  gaging  the  purity  or  richness  of  samples  of 
milk.  Specifically — (a)  An  instrument  used  in  measur- 
ing  the  volume  of  cream  in  a sample  of  milk,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  water,  if  any,  which  has  been  added 
to  it.  The  simplest  form  is  a graduated  glass  tube  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  cream  that  rises  from  a sample 
of  milk  placed  in  it.  A more  complete  instrument  con- 
sists of  a series  of  tubes  each  with  a stop-cock  at  the  bot- 
tom, arranged  vertically  in  a suitable  stand.  The  tubes 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches  high,  and  are 
graduated  to  tenths  of  inches.  The  samples  of  milk  to 
be  tested  are  poured  into  separate  tubes  to  a depth  of  10 
Inches.  The  stand  is  then  set  aside  and  the  cream  allowed 
to  rise.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  which  rises 
is  measured  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  (as  the  depth  is  10 
inches)  in  hundredths  of  the  volume  tested.  The  separated 
milk  is  then  drawn  otf  through  the  stop-cock  for  further 
tests  of  richness  in  caseous  matter,  etc.  (6)  A kind  of 
hydrometer  fortesting  milk  by  its  specific  gravity:  also 
called  galactometer  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  commonly  used.  When 
this  is  called  lactometer , the  other  instrument  receives  a 
different  name,  as  creamometer  (Encyc.  Brit.),  or  per  cent, 
tube  (E.  II.  Knight).  See  hydrometer,  and  cut  under  ga- 
lactometer. ( c ) Same  as  lactodensimeter. 
lactone/lak'tonk  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk,  + - one .] 
A cyclic  aiihydrid  of  a hydroxy  acid.  Lac- 
tones are  most  easily  formed  from  y-  and  5- 
hydroxy  acids. 

lactophosphate  (lak-to-fos'fat),  n.  [<  lact(ic ) 
+ phosphate. ] A phosphate  combined  with  lac- 
*tie  acid. 

lactoscope  (lak'to-skop),  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-),  milk, 
+ Gr.  GKonelv,  see.]  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  quality  and  richness  of  samples  of  milk,  by 
their  comparative  opacity,  constructed  and 
operated  upon  the  principle  that  the  richer  the 
milk  is  in  fatty  and  caseous  substances  the 
greater  will  be  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
light  through  a stratum  of  any  given  thickness. 
The  samples  are  tested  by  a light  of  equal  intensity,  usually 
the  flame  of  a stearin  candle.  A common  form  of  lactoscope 
may  be  described  as  a box  with  two  vertical  parallel  and 
polished  glass  sides,  one  of  which  may  be  moved  by  a 
screw  toward  or  away  from,  and  always  in  parallel  rela- 
tion with,  the  other.  The  candle  is  placed  at  a specified 
distance  from  the  fixed  glass  side  of  the  box,  and  as  the 
movable  side  recedes  the  stratum  of  milk  increases  in 
thickness  to  a point  at  which  the  candle-flame  becomes 
invisible  through  it.  The  various  thicknesses  at  which 
this  occurs  in  different  samples  are  indications  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  samples,  provided  no  adulteration  other  than 
watering  has  been  attempted.  There  are  also  lactoseopes 
of  simpler  construction  and  operation.  ( Encyc . Brit.) 
lactose  (lak'tos),  n.  [<  L.  lac(t-)9  milk,  + - ose .] 
Sugar  of  milk,  C12H22O11,  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating whey,  filtering  through  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallizing.  It  forms  hard,  white,  semi-trans- 
parent trimetric  crystals,  which  are  less  soluble  than  cane- 
or  grape-sugar,  have  a slightly  sweet  taste,  and  grate  be- 
tween the  teeth.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  and  ferments  slowly 
with  yeast,  but  readily  undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation. 
It  is  convertible  into  glucose  and  galactose  by  boiling  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  for  food  and  in  medicine, 
and  is  prepared  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Switzerland 
and  Bavaria.  Also  called  galactine,  lactine,  and  milk-sugar. 

lactosuria  (lak-to-sii'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < E.  lactose 
+ Gr.  oipov,  urine.]  The  presence  of  lactose 
in  the  urine. 

Lactuca  (lak-tu'ka),  n.  [L.,  lettuce,  > uit.  E. 
lettuce,  q.  v.]  The  genus  of  plants  to  which 
the  lettuco  belongs,  type  of  Lessing’s  sub- 
tribe Lactucese  of  the  family  Cichoriaceee, 
characterized  botanically  by  a "beaked  aclicne 
and  a pappus  of  delicate  and  copious  bristles 
in  many  series.  These  plants  are  herbs  with  milky 
juice,  usually  with  both  radical  and  cauline  leaves,  which 
are  generally  more  or  less  deeply  cut,  lobed,  or  pin- 
natifld,  often  with  bristly  ciliate  margins,  the  cauline 
commonly  with  clasping  or  auricnlate  base.  About  95  well- 
authenticated  species  are  known,  indigenous  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  The  garden-lettuce,  L. 
sativa,  is  scarcely  known  except  in  cultivation,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  Asia.  (.See  lettuce.)  From  the  Eu- 
ropean species  L.  virosa  principally  is  obtained  the  seda- 
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tive  known  as  lactucarium,  or  lettuce-opium.  The  species 
of  this  genus  all  possess  narcotic  and  sedative  properties. 

lactucarium  (lak-tu-ka'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
lactuca,  lettuce:  see  Lactuca.']  A drug  con- 
sisting of  the  concreted  milky  juico  of  several 
species  of  Lactuca.  The  species  are  L.  virosa , L.  Scari - 
ola,  L.  sagittata  ( altissima ),  and  L.  sativa,  the  garden-let- 
tuce. It  is  regarded  as  possessing  (in  an  inferior  degree) 
the  properties  of  opium,  and  can  be  safely  used  where  the 
latter  cannot;  but  it  is  uncertain  in  action.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  some  quantity  in  several  European  countries. 

Lactuceas  (lak-tu'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lessing,' 
1832),  < Lactuca  + -ere.]  A subtribe  of  plants  of 
the  family  Cichoriacese,  of  which  the  genus  Lac- 
tuca is  the  type.  It  embraces  Beveral  other  genera, 
including  Chondrilla,  Prenanthes,  and  Sonchus.  They 
are  chiefly  glabrous  herbs  with  beaked  achenia  and 
★ copious  bristly  pappus. 

lactucic  (lak-tu'sik),  a.  [<  L.  lactuca  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  plants  of  the  genus  Lactuca. 
lacuna  (la-ku'na),  n. ; pi.  lacunce  (-ne).  [Also 
rarely  lactine  (<  F.);  = E.  lacune  = Sp.  lacuna, 
laguna  = Pg.  lacuna  = It.  lacuna,  laguna,  a 
pool,  marsh,  lake,  gap,  < L.  lacuna,  a pit,  ditch, 
pond,  hole,  hollow,  cavity,  < lacus,  a basin, 
cistern,  lake : see  lake  1.  Of.  lagoon,  a doublet 
of  lacuna.]  1.  A pit  or  hollow.  Specifically—  (o) 
In  hot.:  (1)  One  of  the  small  hollows  or  pits  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens.  (2)  A name  given  occa- 
sionally to  an  air  space,  commonly  called  an  air-cell, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants.  ( b ) 
In  anat,  a small  pit  or  depression ; a blind  alley  or  cul-de- 
sac,  as  one  of  a multitude  of  follicles  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra ; especially,  a cavity  in  bone.  See  be- 
low. (c)  In  zool.,  one  of  the  spaces  left  among  the  tissues  of 
the  lower  animals  which  serve  in  place  of  vessels  for  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  A gap;  a hiatus;  especially,  a vacancy 
caused  by  the  omission,  loss,  or  obliteration  of 
something  necessary  to  continuity  or  complete- 
ness.— 3.  [cap.]  In  conch. , the  typical  genus  of 
Locum  dee.  L.  vincta  is  a common  New  England  spe- 
cies. This  small  shell  resembles  a periwinkle,  but  is  thin- 
ner and  of  slenderer  form ; it  is  of  a reddish  or  brownish 
horn-color,  with  two  or  more  darker  spiral  bands.  It  is 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the  animal  feeds  on  algals. 
— Lacunas  of  bone,  the  microscopic  cavities  in  the  bone 
occupied  by  the  bone-cells,  and  communicating  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Haversian  canals  and  surfaces  of  the 
bone  through  the  canaliculi.  See  cut  and  quotation  under 
bone. — Lacunae  of  Howship,  the  foveolaj  of  Howship, 
minute  pits  in  the  border  of  bone  undergoing  absorption. 
They  are  excavated  by  the  osteoclasts  lying  in  them. 

lacunal  (la-ku'nal),  a.  [=  It.  lacunale;  as  la- 
cuna + -al.~\  Same  as  lacunar 2. 
lacunar1  (la-ku'nar),  n .;  pi.  lacunar s,  lacunaria 
(-narz,  lak-u-na'ri-a).  [L.,  a wainscoted  or  pan- 
eled ceiling,  so 

called  from  the  * - 1 

sunken  or  hol- 
lowed compart- 
ments, < lacuna , 
a pit,  hollow: 
see  lacuna .]  1. 

One  of  the  cof- 
fers or  sunk 
compartments 
in  ceilings  or 
soffits  formed  of 
beams  crossing 
one  another,  or 
resembling  in 
structural  form 
or  for  purposes 
of  decoration  such  a construction  of  beams,  as 
the  stone  ceilings  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  those 
(generally  formed  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
profusely  decorated  with  gilding  and  ornament) 
common  in  Renaissance  buildings,  etc. 

The  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof  [in  the  Ionic  order], 
were  also  certainly  painted. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  253. 
Hence  — 2.  A ceiling  or  soffit  having  lacunars. 
lacunar2  (la-ku'nar),  a.  [<  lacuna  + -ar3.  Cf. 
lacunar1,  n.,  an  older  form.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  alacuna. — 2.  Having  lacunas ; lacunose. 

Also  lacunal. 

lacunaria,  n.  Latin  plural  of  lacunar1. 
lacunary  (lak'u-na-ri),  a.  [<  lacuna  + -ary.] 
^Pertaining  to  a lacuna. — Lacunary  -unction,  a 
function  having  a lacunary  space.— Lacunary  space,  in 
the  theory  of  functions,  an  area  in  a plane  every  point  of 
which  is  the  affix  of  a value  of  the  variable  for  which  a 
given  function  has  no  determinate  values.  Thus,  if 
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Lacunars. — From  vaulting  of  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  Rome. 
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then  the  space  within  the  triangle  whose  vertices  are  the 
affixes  of  a,  6,  and  c is  a lacunary  space, 
lacune  (la-kun'),  n.  [<  P.  lacune,  < L.  lacuna, 
a pit,  hollow : see  lacuna.]  A lacuna;  a small 
empty  space;  agap;  ahiatus;  adefect.  [Rare.] 
A little  wit,  or,  as  that  is  not  always  at  hand,  a little 
impudence  instead  of  it,  throws  its  rampant  briar  over 
dry  famines.  Landur. 
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lacunette  (lak-u-net'),  n.  [<  E.  lacunette,  dim. 
of  lacune,  a chasm  : see  lacuna.]  In  fort.,  a 
small  foss  or  ditch. 

lacunid  (lak'u-nid),  n.  Any  member  of  the  La- 
cunidce. 

Lacunidse  (la-ku'ni-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Lacuna,  3, 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  ttenioglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Lacuna,  with  shells  re- 
sembling those  of  periwinkles  {Littorinidce),  but 
having  a lacuna  in  the  columella.  There  is  no  si- 
phonal  fold,  and  behind  the  operculum  are  two  processes, 
as  in  Rissoa.  The  family  is  usually  included  in  the  Litto- 
rinidcs. 

lacunose  (la-ku'nos),  a.  [=  Sp.  lacunoso,  lagu- 
noso  = Pg.  It.  lacunoso,  < L.  lacunosus,  full  of  hol- 
lows, holes,  ponds,  etc.,  < lacuna,  a pit,  a hoL 
low:  see  lacuna.]  Having  cr  full  of  lacunae; 
furrowed  or  pitted;  marked  by  gaps,  cavities, 
or  depressions;  specifically,  in  hot.  and  entom., 
having  scattered,  irregular,  broadish,  but  shal- 
low excavations,  as  a surface.  A lacunose  leaf  has 
the  venation  salient  beneath,  leaving  (he  surface  full  of 
hollows.  The  pronota  and  elytra  of  many  beetles  are  la- 
cunose. Also  lacunous. 

lacunosorugose  (lak-u-no-so-ro'gos),  a.  [<  la- 
cunose + rugose.]  In  hot.,  marked  by  deep, 
broad,  irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell"  of  the 
walnut  or  the  stone  of  the  peach, 
lacunous  (la-ku'nus),  a.  Same  as  lacunose. 
lacunulose  (la-ku  ' nu-los),  a.  [ Him.  of  lacu- 
nose.] In  hot.,  diminutively  lacunose.  Tucker- 
man,  North  American  Lichens,  1.  61. 
lacus  (la'kus),  n.  [NL.  use  of  L.  lacus,  a basin, 
lake:  see  lake1.]  1.  In  anat.,  a place  likened  to 
alake. — 2.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  beetles  of 
the  family  Eucnemidai.  The  sole  species  is  L. 

laticornis  of  Brazil.  Bonvouloir,  1870 Lacus 

lacrymalis,  the  lake  of  tears,  the  oval  space  between 
the  eyelids  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  occupied  by  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis. 

lacustral  (la-kus'tral),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *lacustris, 
of  a lake  (see  lacustrine),  + -al.]  Same  as  lacus- 
trine. 

lacustrian  (la-kus'tri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *lacustris,  of  a lake  (see  lacustrine),  + -an.] 

1.  a.  Same  as  lacustrine. 

II.  n.  A lake-dweller;  one  whose  habitation 
is  built  upon  a lake. 

Not  the  slightest  clew  appears  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  lacustrians  disposed  of  their  dead.  Amer.  Cyc.,  X.  112. 

Lacustridas  (la-kus'tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < *ta- 
custris,  of  alake  (see  lacustrine),  + -idee.]  A so- 
called  family  of  fresh-water  sponges,  including 
those  forms  of  the  genus  Spongilla  which  inhab- 
it lakes,  as  distinguished  from  the  Fluviatilidce. 
Though  named  as  a family,  the  group  has  not  the  taxo- 
nomic value  of  a genus,  and  its  name  is  not  based  upon 
that  of  any  genus. 

lacustrine  (la-kus'trin),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *lacus- 
tris  (>  It.  Pg.  Sp.  P.  lacus tre),  of  a lake,  < lacus , a 
lake : see  lake L]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a lake 
or  to  lakes. — 2.  Living  on  or  in  lakes,  as  various 
animals. — 3.  In  bot.9  growing  in  lakes  or  ponds. 

Also  lacustral  and  lacustrian. 

Lacustrine  deposits,  deposits  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  which  frequently  consist  of  a series  of  strata  dis- 
posed with  great  regularity  one  above  another.  From  the 
study  of  these  numerous  fresh- water  deposits  geologists 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the  land. 
—Lacustrine  dwelling  or  habitation.  Same  as  lake- 
dwelling. 

lac-work  (lak'werk),  n.  Japanese  lacqner. 
lacy  (la'si),  a.  [<  lace  4-  -y1.]  Resembling  lace ; 
lace-like. 

The  skeleton  [of  the  Uexactinellidoe ] comes  out  a lovely 
lacy  structure  of  the  clearest  glass. 

Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  418. 
IIow  exquisite  she  looked  in  her  pale-tinted  dress,  with 
a lacey  shawl  wound  carelessly  around  her  head  and 
shoulders,  The  Century , XXXVI.  197. 

lad1  (lad),  n.  [Also  ladd\9  ladde  f,  ME.  ladf 
ladde  ; origin  unknown.  Compare  tho  late  AS. 
Ladda  as  a surname  ( Godric  Ladda  in  Earle, 
“Land  Charters,”  p.  270).  For  the  connec- 
tion of  the  senses  ‘boy’  and  ‘ servant,'  cf.  boy* 
and  knave  in  like  uses.  Cf.  lass1.']  1.  A boy; 
a youth;  a stripling:  often  used  familiarly  or 
affectionately  in  speaking  of  or  to  a man. 

The  ladde  whome  long  I lovd  so  deare 
Nowe  loves  a lasse  that  all  his  love  doth  scorne. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the 
flock  with  his  brethren;  and  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of 
Bilhah.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2. 

The  ruffling  Northern  lads , and  the  stout  A7 elshmen  try’d 
it.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxii.  1069. 

How  now,  old  ladf  Shak .,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  113. 

2.  A male  sweetheart:  correlative  to  lass. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 

Heav’n  mak9  ye  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty.  Bums,  A Dream. 


lad 

3f.  A servingman ; a servant. 

To  make  lordes  of  laddes  of  londe  that  he  wynneth, 
And  fre  men  foule  tliralles  that  folwen  nat  hus  lawes. 
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sections  of  the  ladder  being  extended  by  a windlass  which 
has  its  bearings  at  the  foot  of  the  frame.  A basket  may  be 
secured  by  a rope  to  a pulley  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  serve 
..  on  as  a fire- escape.  E.  E.  Knight. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxu.  32.  ladder.dredge  (lad'er-drej),  n.  A dredge  hav- 
lad2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle  • - - 

of  lead L 


lad3  (lad),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A thong  of  lea- 
ther; a shoe-latchet.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lad-aget  (lad'aj),  n.  Boyhood. 

Heer  I have  past  my  Lad-age  fair  and  good ; 

Heer  first  the  soft  Down  on  my  chin  did  bud. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 


ILt  intrans.  1.  To  draw  water. 

She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  channel. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations. 

2.  Naut.,  to  let  in  water  by  leakage;  leak, 
ing  buckets  carried  round  on  a ladder-like  chain.  Wright. 

ladderman  (lad'er-man),  n. ; pi.  laddermen  lade1  (lad),  n.  [<  MB.  lade;  orig.  a form  of  what 


(-men).  In  a fire-brigade,  a member  of  a hook- 
and-ladder  company. 

ladder-shell  (lad'er-shel),  n.  Any  species  of 
Scalaria  ; a scalariid  or  wentle-trap : so  called 
from  the  conspicuous  ribs,  resembling  the 
rounds  of  a ladder. 


ladanum  (lad'a-num),  n.  [<  L.  ladanum,  leda-  ladder-sollar  (lad'er-soFiir),  n.  In  mining,  a 


platform  at  the  foot  of  each  ladder  in  a ladder- 
way. The  ladders  are  usually  from  25  to  30  feet  in  length, 
and  between  each  two  is  a sollar  or  platform,  where  the 
miner  changes  to  another  ladder.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  lessen  the  danger,  to  both  the  miner  him- 
self and  his  companions  below,  which  would  attend  a fall 
from  one  continuous  ladder  leading  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  Ladders  without  sollars  are  forbid- 
den by  law  in  England. 

1.  An  embroi- 


num,  < Gr.  Aydarov,  a resinous  juice  or  gum 
from  a certain  shrub,  < li/dov,  > L.  ledon,  also 
lada,  < Pers.  ladan,  a shrub  ( Cistus  Creticus) 

(>  Ar.  Hind,  ladan,  ladanum).  Hence,  with 
diff.  form  and  sense,  laudanum,  q.  v.]  A resi- 
nous juice  that  exudes  from  the  Cistus  lada- 
niferus,  a shrub  which  grows  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  from  C.  Creticus  and  C.  salvi-  _ 
folius,  which  grow  in  Crete,  Syria,  etc.  The  best  ladder-stitch.  (lad'6r-stich),  m. 
sort  occurs  in  commerce  in  dark-colored  or  black  masses, 
of  the  consistence  of  a soft  plaster.  The  other  sort  is  in 
long  rolls  coiled  up,  harder  than  the  former,  and  of  a paler 
color.  It  was  formerly  much  used  medicinally  in  exter- 
nal applications  and  as  a stomachic,  but  is  now  in  little 
request.  It  is  also  used  in  perfumery  and  in  fumigating- 
pastils.  Also  labdanum,  laudanum,  gum  ladanum,  gum 
labdanum , gum  ledon. 

ladanyt  (lad'a-ni),  n.  [See  ladanum. ] An  old 
name  for  Cistus  ladaniferus,  one  of  the  plants 
yielding  ladanum. 

They  make  here  Labdanum  or  Ladanum  of  a very  small 


is  now  load 2,  but  now  associated  with  ladel,v.: 
see  lade 1,  v.,  and  load‘d,  ».]  A load;  specifi- 
cally, a bag  of  meal.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Als  of  many  smale  cornes  es  made 
Til  a hors  bak  a mykel  lade. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  3418. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi’  lades  o’  treasure, 

The  minutes  wing’d  their  way  with  pleasure. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

lade2  (lad),  n.  [Avar,  of  lode1,  load2.]  If.  A 
way;  course.  See  lode  L — 2.  A watercourse ; 
a channel  for  water ; a ditch  or  drain ; in  Scot- 
land, specifically,  a mill-race,  especially  a head- 
race.— 3.  The  mouth  of  a river, 
lademan  (lad'man),  n.)  pi.  lademen  (-men).  [A 
var.  of  lodeman.]  1.  A person  who  has  charge 
dery-stitch  in  which  cross-bars  at  equal  dis-  of  a pack-horse.  [Scotch.]  — 2f.  A servant  em- 
tances  are  produced  between  two  solid  ridges  ployed  by  a miller  to  return  to  the  owners  their 
of  raised  work.  A variety  of  this  has  the  cross-bars  at  meal  when  ground.  [Scotch.] 
different  angles,  producing  a row  of  lozenges  or  hexagons ; laden  (la'dn).  Past  participle  of  lade1. 
it  is  also  carried  around  curves  and  in  a circle,  the  cross-  ladenedt  1W.  An  erroneous  form  of  laden. 
bars  resembling  the  radiating  spokes  of  a wheel.  1 J 1 


2.  A stitch  by  which  a row  of  crosses  is  pro- 
duced, the  effect  of  the  whole  being  a continu- 
ous line  or  ridge  of  the  silk  or  thread,  with 
short  cross-bars  at  regular  intervals  projecting 
at  both  sides. 


balsamic  aromatic  shrub  called  Ladany,  and  by  botanists  ladderway  (lad'er-wa),  n.  A space  or  open- 
ing for  ascending  and  descending  by  a ladder; 


Firemen’s 

Scaling-ladder. 


Cistus  Ledon,  or  Cistus  ladanifera. 

* Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  231. 

ladder  (lad'er),  n.  [Also  dial,  ledder ; < ME. 
laddere,  laddre,  < AS.  lilader,  with  short  vowel 
bladder  (in  declension  syncopated  hlcedr-, 
hlceddr-),  a ladder,  = OEries.  bladder,  hleder  = 
MD.  ledere,  D.  ladder,  leer  = ML(t.  ledder,  a lad- 
der, the  rails  of  a cart,  = OHG.  lilei- 
tar,  bleitara,  hleitra,  leitera,  leitra, 

MHG.  G-.  letter,  a ladder;  perhaps 
akin  to  L.  clathri,  a trellis,  grate; 
cf . Goth,  hleithra,  a hut,  tent,  taber- 
nacle (of  wattles  ?)  (cf . hlija,  a tent, 
tabernacle).  By  some  referred  to 
the  same  root  as  Gr.  sKipa^,  a lad- 
der, namely  the  root  of  Gr.  k Xtveiv 
= AS.  hlinian,  lean : see  leant-,  clinic, 
climax,  etc.]  1.  A frame  of  wood, 
metal,  or  rope,  usually  portable, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  two 
side-pieces  connected  at  suitable 
distances  by  cross-pieces,  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  rounds  or  rungs, 
forming  steps  by  which,  when  the 
frame  is  properly  set,  a person  may 
ascend  a height.  A ladder  diff  era  from 
a stair  in  that  it  has  treads,  but  no  risers. 

There  are  many  forms  of  ladders,  adapted 
to  different  uses,  as  the  step-ladder,  stand- 
ing-ladder, companion-ladder , collapsing- 
ladder,  scaling-ladder,  etc.  A firemen’s  scal- 
ing-ladder is  now  used  consisting  of  one 
pole  only  with  steps  on  each  side  and  a 
large  barbed  hook  at  the  top.  In  use,  the 
hook  is  caught  in  a window-sill,  the  fireman  climbs  to  the 
window  by  the  pole,  and  then  raises  it  to  the  next  window, 
and  so  on. 

The  kyng  by  an  laddere  to  the  ssyp  clam  an  hey. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  333. 
This  ladder  of  ropes  will  lette  thee  downe. 

The  Child  of  Elle  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  227). 
Then  they  placed  their  scaling  ladders , 

And  o’er  the  walls  did  scour  amain. 

Undaunted  Londonderry  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  249). 

2.  Figuratively,  any  means  of  ascending;  a 
means  of  rising  to  eminence. 

Note  that  the  Crosse  becomes 
A Ladder  leading  to  Heav’ns  glorious  rooms. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  VV eeks,  L 7. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1.  22. 
Accommodation  ladder.  See  accommodation. — - Exten- 
sion ladder,  a ladder  with  a sliding  or  folding  section 
which  can  be  used  to  increase  the  length. — Jacob’s  lad- 
der. (a)  The  ladder  which,  according  to  the  account  in 
Genesis  (xxviii.  12),  Jacob  saw  in  a dream,  stretching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  with  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  it.  (6)  In  logic,  a figure  illustrating  the  the- 
ory of  the  old  logic  concerning  the  relations  of  genera,  dif- 
ferences, and  species.  (c)  Naut.  See  Jacob' s-ladder,  1. — 
Hook-and-ladder  company.  See  hook. — Movable  lad- 
der, a miners’  man-engine. 

ladder-braid  (lad'er-brad),  n.  A kind  of  braid 
made  on  the  lace-pillow ; a narrow  bobbin-net : 
so  named  from  its  appearance, 
ladder-carriage  (lad'er-kar^aj),  n.  A hook- 
and-ladder  truck ; a vehicle  on  which  fire-lad- 
ders are  carried.  In  some  forms  the  bed-frame  serves 
as  a brace  for  the  ladder  when  it  is  raised,  the  sliding 
‘248 


We  caused  our  ships  ladened  with  our  great  artillery 
and  victuals  to  be  brought  into  the  haven. 

Exp.  in  Scotland  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  117). 
Every  prisoner  being  most  grievously  ladened  with  irons 
on  their  legs.  Munday  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  204). 

lade-pail  (lad'pal),  n.  A pail  with  a long  han- 
dle to  lade  water  out  with.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 

specifically,  in  mining  a shaft  arranged  with  a qg/der),  n.  [A  var.  of  loder .]  A lade- 

system  of  ladders  by  which  the  miners  have  ac-  man  v 

cess  to  the  part  of  the  mine  in  which  their  work  ladiedt  ag/did),  a.  [<  lady  + -ecZ2.]  Ladylike ; 
IS  carried  on.  In  vertical  shafts  the  ladderway  (also  ^entle 

called  in  England  the  footway)  is  usually  arranged  in  a 8 * ...  ...... 

separate  compartment  partitioned  off  from  those  used  for  Sores  are  not  to  be  anguisht  with  a rustick  pressure, 
hoisting  and  pumping.  hut  gently  stroak  d with  a ladled  hand, 

ladder-work  (lad'Sr-werk),  n.  Work  done  on  . Feltham,  eso  ves,  l . 

a ladder,  as  painting,  stuccoing,  and  the  like : ladies’-bedstraw,  -cushion,  etc.  See  lady  s- 
a workmen’s  term.  For  such  work  a ladder  is  bedstraw,  etc. 

of  ten  slung  horizontally  by  its  ends,  to  make  a ladifyt  (la'di-fi),  v.  f._  {/.lady  + -/?/.]  To  render 


platform. 

laddess  (lad'es),  n.  [<  lad1  + -ess.  See  lass1.] 
A girl ; a lass.  Davies.  [Humorous.] 

I know  he  is  a very  amiable  lad,  and  I do  not  know  that 
she  is  not  as  amiable  a laddess.  Walpole,  Letters,  III.  243. 

laddie  (lad'i),  n,  [Dim.  of  Zed1.]  A lad;  a 
boy;  a lover.  [Now  chiefly  Scotch.] 

Hobie  he  had  but  a laddies  sword, 

But  he  did  more  than  a laddies  deed. 

Hobie  Noble  (Child’s  Ballads,  VL  103). 

I hae  a wife  and  twa  wee  laddies. 

Burns,  To  Dr.  Blacklock. 

lade1  (lad),  v .;  pret.  laded,  pp.  laden,  laded,  ppr. 
lading.  [<  ME.  laden  (pret.  lod,  pp.  laden),  < 
AS.  hladan  (pret.  blod,  pp.  bladcn),  load,  heap 
up,  draw  out  (water),  = OS.  hladan  = OFries. 
blada  = MD.  D.  laden,  MLG.  laden  = OHG. 
hladan,  MHG.  G.  laden,  load,  = Icel.  hladha  = 
Dan.  lade  = Sw.  ladda  = Goth.  * Mat  ban  (in 
comp,  af-hlathan),  load,  lade.  Cf.  Russ,  blade, 
a load.  Hence  the  noun  lade 1 (and  load‘d),  la- 
dle, last2,  ballast,  etc.;  cf.  also  lathe2.  For  the 
relation  to  load,  see  load 2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
a burden,  load,  or  cargo  on  or  in ; load ; charge : 
as,  to  lade  a ship  with  cotton;  to  lade  a horse 
with  com.  [In  this  sense  load  is  now  chiefly 


ladylike ; make  a lady  of ; give  the  title  or  style 
of  lady  to. 

A pretty  conceit  of  a nimble-witted  gentlewoman,  that 
was  worthy  to  be  ladified  for  the  jest. 

Middleton,  Black  Book. 

Ladin  (la-den'),  n.  [Rheto-Romanic  ladin  (= 
It.  ladino),  < L.  Latinus,  Latin:  see  Latin."]  A 
branch  of  the  Rheto-Romanic  language  spoken 
in  the  Engadine  in  Switzerland  and  the  upper 
Inn  valley  in  Tyrol.  See  Rheto-Romanic. 
lading  (la'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  lading,  a loading, 
drawing,  < AS.  hladung  (Somner),  a drawing 
(of  water),  verbal  n.  of  liladan,  lade,  load:  see 
lade1,  i J.]  1.  The  act  of  loading. 

Before  they  deuided  themselues  they  agreed,  after  the 
lading  of  their  goods  at  their  seuerail  ports,  to  meet  at 
Zante.  Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1585. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  a load  or  cargo ; 
freight;  burden:  as,  the  lading  of  a ship. 

I perceive  that  this  voyage  will  he  with  hurt  and  much 
damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our 
lives.  Acts  xxvii.  10. 

I have  iriy  lading  ; . . . you  may  know  whose  beast  I am 
by  my  burden.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii,  1. 

3.  In  glass-making,  the  transfer  of  the  glass  into 

the  cuvettes Bill  of  lading.  See  bills.— Bills  0f 

Lading  Act.  See  bill 3. 


used,  but  lade,  in  the  pp.  laden,  is  still  common.]  lading-hole  (la'ding-hol),  n.  In  glass-manuf., 
Okes  great,  streight  as  a line,  ...  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a plate-glass  furnace, 

With  branches  hrode,  lade  with  leves  newe.  at  which  the  cuvette  for  carrying  the  metal  is 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  33.  introduced  or  is  filled. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  departed  LadinO  (la-de'no),  n.  [Sp.,<  L.  Latinus,  Latin: 

'rl"  9K  aeeLatin .]  1.  The  ancient  Spanish  or  Castilian 


thence.  Gen.  xlii.  26. 

I’ll  show  thee  where  the  softest  cowslips  spring, 

And  clust’ring  nuts  their  laden  branches  bend. 

Warton,  Eclogues,  viii. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or  help'd 
At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  burden ; oppress. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and^ire  heavy  laden. 

Mat.  xi.  28. 

3.  To  lift  or  throw  in  or  out,  as  a fluid,  with  a 
ladle  or  other  utensil : as,  to  lade  water  out  of 
a tub  or  into  a cistern. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way. 

Shale.,  3 Hen. VI.,  iii.  2. 139. 

4f.  To  admit  (water). 

Withynne  the  ship  wiche  that  Argus  made, 

Whiche  was  so  staunche  it  mgte  no  water  lade. 

MS.  Digby,  230.  ( Halliwell .) 
Laded  metal,  in  plate-glass  manuf.,  melted  glass  trans- 
ferred by  a ladle  from  the  melting-pot  to  the  table,  . 


language. — 2.  A Spanish  and  Portuguese  jar- 
gon spoken  by  certain  Jews  in  Turkey  and  else- 
where.— 3.  In  Central  America,  a half-breed  of 
white  and  Indian  parentage ; a mestizo, 
ladkin  (lad'kin),  n.  [<  lad1  + -kin.]  A little 
lad.  [Rare.] 

Tharrhon  that  young  ladHn  bight. 

. Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  iii.  31. 


ladle  (la'dl),  n. 
del,  a ladle 
(glossed  by 
L.  antlia) 
(of.  Maiden,  a 
bucket,  hlced- 
hwedl,  Meed- 
trendel,  a 
wheel  used  in 
drawing  wa- 
ter), < hladan, 
lade  (water): 


[<  ME.  ladel,  a ladle,  < AS.  hla- 


Foundry-ladle. 


F,  plate  which  serves  to  keep  back  impuri- 
ties floating  on  the  metal. 


ladle 

see  l a dr''- . "]  1 , A long-handled  dish-shaped 

utensil  for  dipping  or  conveying  liquids.  Ladles 
lor  domestic  uses  are  made  in  many  forms  and  of  a variety 
of  materials.  One  form  of  foundry-ladle  of  iron,  techni- 
cally called  a shank,  for  conveying  molten  metal  from  the 
rurnace  to  the  mold,  has  opposite  handles  for  two  men  one 
, j?  f“rmshed  with  a cross-bar  at  the  end  for  tilting 
tne  ladle  to  pour  out  the  metal.  For  very  large  work  such 
lOundry-ladles  are  moved  by  a crane. 

4 lad?{hygge,  with  a long  stele  [handle], 
mat  cast  for  to  kele  a crokke,  and  saue  the  fatte  aboue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  279. 
A Ladle  for  our  Silver  Dish 
Is  what  1 want,  is  what  I wish. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 

2.  A similarly  shaped  instrument  for  drawing  a 
charge  from  a cannon.— 3.  The  float-hoard  of  a 
mill-wheel;  a ladle-hoard. — 4.  In  glass-manuf., 

*i^e-DS  °wve.tt?i  2 — Babbitting  ladle.  See  babbitt- 
mg.— Paying  ladle,  or  pitch-ladle,  an  iron  ladle  with  a 
long  nose  or  spout,  used  for  pouring  melted  pitch  into  the 
seams  of_a  ship  after  they  are  calked, 
ladle  (la'dl),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ladled,  ppr.  la- 
[<  ladle,  ».]  To  lift  or  dip  with  a ladle ; 

Daly’s  business  was  to  ladle  out  the  punch. 

T „ T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Ladled  glass.  Same  as  culleti. 

ladle-board  (la'dl-hord),  n.  The  float-hoard  of 
a mill-wheel. 

ladleful  (la'dl-ful),  n.  [<  ladle  + -/«(.]  The 
quantity  which  a iadle  holds  when  full 
ladle-furnace  (la'dl-fer"nas),  n.  A small  gas- 
furnace  heated  by  a Bunsen  jet  or  burner,  and 
usually  provided  with  a support  for  a small 
ladle  and  a sheet-iron  jacket  for  concentrating 
the  heat  upon  the  ladle : used  in  shops  and  lab- 
oratories  for  melting  small  quantities  of  easi- 
ly fusible  metals  and  alloys,  as  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
solder,  type-metal,  Babbitt  metal,  etc. 
ladle-shell  (la'dl-shel),  n.  One  of  the  several 
large  whelks  or  similar  shells,  as  species  of  the 
genus  Fulgur  or  Sycotypus,  which  are  or  may 
be  used  as  ladles  in  bailing  out  boats,  etc.  [Lo- 
cal,  U.  S.] 

ladlewood  (la'dl-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
★tree  Mystrothamnus  Africanus. 
ladrone  (la-dron'),  n.  [<  Sp.  ladron  = Pg.  la- 
dr  do  = It.  ladrone  = OP.  laron,  larron  (>  E.  obs. 
larron),  < L.  latro(n-),  a robber;  in  earlier  use 
a hireling,  mercenary  soldier:  see  larceny .]  A 
thief;  robber;  highwayman;  rogue. 

Was  ever  man  of  my  great  birth  and  fortune 
Affronted  thus?  I am  become  the  talk 
Of  every  picaro  and  ladron. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  v.  3. 
lad’s-love  (ladz'luv),  n.  A name  of  the  southern- 
wood, Artemisia  Abrotanum.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

She  gathered  apiece  of  southernwood.  . . . “Whatten 
you  call  this  in  your  country?”  asked  she.  “Old  man  ” 
replied  Ruth.  “We  call  it  here  lad’s-love. ” 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Ruth,  xviii. 
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Certain  Ladies  were  expelled  the  Court,  as  the  Lady 
Poymngs,  the  Lady  Mouling,  and  others,  bound  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  Parliament.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  145. 

3.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  woman  chosen 
by  a knight  or  squire  as  the  object  of  his  espe- 
cial service,  his  feats  of  arms  being  done  in 
her  honor,  and  his  success  ascribed  to  her  in- 
fluence. 

And  he  [the  squire]  hadde  ben  somtyme  in  chivachie, . , . 

And  born  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  88. 

But  thou  that  hast  no  lady  canst  not  fight. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  A woman  of  good  family  and  of  established 
social  position,  or  one  accepted  as  such : a re- 
stricted sense  correlative  to  gentleman  in  like 
use. 

She  was  bom,  in  our  familiar  phrase,  a lady,  and  from 
the  beginning,  throughout  a long  life,  she  was  surrounded 
with  perfect  ease  of  circumstance. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVTI.  960. 

5.  A woman  of  good  breeding,  education,  and 
refinement  of  mind  and  manner : a general 

sense  correlative  to  gentleman  in  like  use:  in  — - 

common  speech  used  indiscriminately  as  a syn-  * J 

onym  for  woman  (a  use  generally  vulgar,  and  ladybug  (la'di-bug), 
to  be  avoided  except  in  address).  See  gentle- 
man, 4. 

A lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 

Upon  a lowly  Asse  more  white  then  snow. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  4. 

Her  artists  were  quick  to  give  fine  expression  to  the  — ® w*-™ 
new  moods  of  the  Middle  Ages ; her  gentlemen  were  the  lady-cat  (la'di-katl 
in  Europe,  andthehrst  modern  ladies  were  Venetian.  u„i"  iCl  ttT.-Z.  n 


ladyfly 

prob.  orig.  as  a var.  of  ladybug.~[  1.  A beetle 
of  the  family  Cocciuellidee,  order  Coleoptera , so 
called  from  its  graceful  form  and  delicate  col- 
oration. The  eggs  are  laid  in  small  clusters,  and  the 
larvse  are  for  the  most  part  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
plant-lice,  bark-lice,  and  small  insects  of  all  Borts ; a few 
however,  eat  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  adult  beetles  are 
if  "Pe,  ™ain  predaceous,  but  sometimes  feed  upon  pollen. 
Both  the  beetles  and  the  young  are  of  great  value  in  de- 
stroying scale-insects  and  plant-lice.  The  famous  Vedalia 
cardmalis  cleaned  the  orange-trees  of  California  of  the 
leery  a scale.  The  pupa  is  usually  formed  within  the  last 
larval  skin,  which  is  suspended  by  its  anal  end  to  some 
leaf  or  other  object.  The  pupa)  and  also  the  larva)  of 
some  species  have  been  known  to  winter  over,  but  the 
beetles  usually  hibernate.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous. Also  called  ladybug,  ladyclock,  ladycow,  ladvjly. 
2.  The  pintail  duck,  Dajila  acuta:  so  called 
from  its  graceful  form.  Rev.C.  Swainson.  [Dub- 
lin Bay.] — 3f.  A lady-love;  a sweetheart:  of- 
ten used  as  a term  of  endearment. 

^ ^ . What,  lamb ! what,  lady -bird  ! 

God  forbid  ! Where’s  this  girl?  What,  Juliet  1 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  13.  3. 
Is  that  your  new  ruff,  sweet  lady  bird ? By  my  truth, 
tis  most  intricately  rare. 

r B.  J omen,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

onym  for  woman  (a  use  generally  vulgar,  and  ladybug  (la/ di-bug),  n.  A ladybird : the  more 

- v ~ common  name  in  the  United  States  and  in  some 


scuueinen  were  tne 
hrstin  Europe,  and  the  first  modern  todies  were  Venetian. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  40. 

I admit  that  our  abuse  of  the  word  is  villanous.  I know 
of  an  orator  who  once  said,  in  a public  meeting  where  bon- 
nets  preponderated,  that  “the  ladies  were  last  at  the  cross 
and  first  at  the  tomb  ” ! Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

6.  A wife ; a man’s  spouse : used  in  this  sense 
always  with  direct  reference  to  the  husband: 
as,  John  Smith  and  lady.  [Formerly  in  com- 
mon use,  but  now  regarded  as  inelegant.] 

Mr.  Bertram  asked  his  lady  one  morning  at  breakfast 
whether  this  was  not  little  Harry's  birth-day. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ix. 

“ Hope  you  and  your  good  lady  are  well  ” [said  Colonel 
Sprowle.]  0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii, 


A ladybird : the  more 

..........  , , . uj iu  ■ in'J — J 0i  1 1 * 

parts  of  England. 

The  4,™ericans  816  not  alone  in  referring  to  Insects  as 
bugs  for  in  many  parts  of  England  we  have  the  ••lady- 
bug  (ladybird),  “May-bug"  (cockchafer),  and  “June- 
bug  (green  beetle).  Athenaeum,  Xo.  3222,  p.  140. 

The  large  channel  cat- 


nsh  ot  the  United  States,  Ictalurus  pnnetatus. 
It  attains  a weight  of  5 to  15  pounds,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  food, 
lady-chair  (la/  di-  char),  n.  Same  as  i kina’ s- 
cushion. 

. Tina  insisted  on  reading  this  with  ns,  just  as  of  old  she 
insisted  on  being  carried  in  a lady  chair  over  to  our  wood- 
land study  in  the  island.  II.  H.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  436. 

ladyclock  (la'di-klok),  n.  [<  lady  + clock S 
q.  v.]  Same  as  ladybird , 1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

That  was  only  a lady-clock , child,  Hying  away  home. 

Charlotte  Bronte , Jane  Eyre,  yiiii, 


lady-cockle  (la'di-kok^l), 

n. 


u See  cockle 2. 

The  court  of  a lady 


,, . iruimce,  v euner,  vi l.  via-  ui-js.uk. 

7.  A sweetheart.  [Local,  U.  S.]— 8.  A slate  lady-court  (la'di-kort) 
measuring  about  16  inches  long  by  lO  broad. of  t'he  manor. 

9.  The  calcareous  apparatus  in  the  cardiac  part  ladycow  (la'_di-kou),  n,  „ 

of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster,  the  function  of  l&dy-crjlb  (la'di-krab),  n.  The  commonest  edi- 
which  is  the  trituration  of  the  food.— Congreffa-  *hlfi  ~ 

tion  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary.  See  congregation. — Eng- 
lish Ladies.  See  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 


Same  as  ladybird,  1. 


lady  (la'di),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ladye, 
ladie , < ME.  lavedi , levedy , levedi , lefdye , lefdi. 
laevedi , etc.,  < AS.  hicefdigej  later  hlwfdie , a lady, 
mistress ; a fern,  corresponding  to  hldford  (orig. 
hlafioeard),  lord,  and  connected  with  it,  either 
as  a fem.  derivate  (with  fern,  ending  -ige  for 
-iege)  or,  according  to  a more  favored  conjec- 
ture, as  a compound  otjiluf,  loaf,  bread,  and 
- dige , connected  with  dsegee , a kneader,  from 
the  root  of  dab,  dough,  namely,  that  seen  in 
Goth,  digan,  or  deigan,  knead:  see  loaf  and 
dough.  In  ME.  the  genitive  or  possessive  is 
usually  lady,  as  in  the  first  quotation  under 
def . 3 ; hence  the  use  in  Lady -day,  and  other 
compounds  where  lady  is  orig.  possessive.  In 

QATVl  a flirtoo  1 r,  ...  I* 


some  of  these  lady  (or  lady’s ) orig.  referred  ★ II.  a.  Of  a lady;  ladylike. 
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rrr-'  r ^ lucbumiuuiiesi  eai- 

*ble  crab  of  the  United  States,  Callinectes  hasta- 
tus , upon  the  carapace  of  which  is  traceable  an 
outline  like  that  of  a woman’s  bust : extended 
to  various  other  swimming-  and  sand-crabs,  as 
Platyonychus  ocellatus.  See  cut  under  Plata o- 
nychus. 

Lady-day  (la'di-da),  n.  The  day  on  which  is 
held  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  March  25th.  See  annunciation. 

And  vpon  Saterdaye,  our  Ladye  daye  at  nyght  afore- 
sayde,  we  made  sayle. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde , Pylgrymage,  p.  15. 
I return  to  town  next  Friday,  and  leave  it  for  good  on 
Lady-day.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

lady-fern  (la  ' di  - fern),  n.  An  elegant  fern, 
Athyrium  Filix-fcemina , widely  diffused,  in  nu- 
merous varieties,  through  the  northern  temper- 
ate zone.  Its  rootstock  is  crowned  with  a cluster  of 
Dipmnate  broadly  lanceolate  fronds,  commonly  from  1 to 
3 feet  high. 

ladyfinger  (la'di-fing^ger),  n.  See  lady’s-finger. 

1.  A fish  Albula  ml- 

Heaven’s  hent.  See  herii. — Our  Lady’s  bedstraw.  family  Albulidcef  of  a brilliant  silvery 


XXDX1  J-.CLU1C&.  occ  rnsvuuie  oj  ine  messea  Virgin  Mam 

under  institute.—  Greeting  or  salutation  of  Our  Ladvt 
the  Annunciation.— Ladies’  companion,  a small  port- 
able reticule  or  bag  of  stiff  material,  arranged  to  hold  im- 
plements  for  women’s  work,  with  gloves,  purse,  handker- 
chief, etc.— Ladies’  man,  a man  who  is  fond  of  the  soci- 
ety of  women,  and  is  zealous  in  paying  them  petty  at- 
tentions.—Ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  See  bedcham- 
t ■ y bell.  Same  as  angelus  bell  (which  see,  under 
Lady  chapel,  in  a large  church  built  for  Roman 
Catholic  use,  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  gen- 
erally placed  behind  the  high  altar,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
apse  or  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  In  churches  built 
before  the  thirteenth  century  the  Lady  chapel  is  often  a 
separate  building.  The  use  of  the  name  is  modern.  See 
cut  under  cathedral. — Lady  of  the  laket,  a kept  mis- 
tress. [Old  slang.  ] 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece 
But  for  the  difference  marriage  makes 
’Twixt  wives  and  ladies  of  the  lakes. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  868. 
Lady  with  twelve  flounces,  the  goldfinch,  Carduelis  ele- 
gans  [Shropshire,  Eng.]— Leading  lady.  See  leading.— 
Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary.— Our  Lady  of  Dolors.  See 


SeeLedstraiv,  2(a). — Our  Lady’s  Ellwand.  See  ellwand,  2. 
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to  the  Virgin  Mary.]  I.  pi.  ladies  (-diz). 

1.  A woman  who  has  authority  over  a 
manor  or  family;  the  mistress  of  a household: 
the  feminine  correlative  to  lord. 

And  ye  knowe  wele  also  that  she  is  oon  of  the  beste  la- 
dies of  the  worlde,  and  oon  of  the  wisest. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  84. 

Of  all  these  bounds  . . . 

We  make  thee  lady.  Shak.,  Lear,  L 1.  67. 
The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me, 

Say 8 that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  4. 

2.  [cup.]  Specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  the  prop- 
er title  of  any  woman  whose  husband  is  higher 
in  rank  than  baronet  or  knight,  or  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl, 
though  the  title  is  given  by  courtesy  also  to  the 
wives  of  baronets  and  knights ; also,  the  femi- 
nine title  correlative  originally  to  Lord,  and 
now  also  to  Sir. 

Yon  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you : the  old 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Marquess  Dorset. 

Shak. , Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3.  169. 


ladybird  (la/di-berd),  n.  [<  lady , with  ref.  to 
Our  Lady,”  i.  e.  the  Virgin  Mary,  + bird l; 


Ladyfish,  or  Bone-fish  {Albula  vulfies). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

color,  abundant  in  tropical  seas,  and  quite  gamy, 
but  of  little  value  as  food.—  2.  A labroid  fish, 
Bodianus  rufus , with  12  dorsal  spines,  continu- 
ous lateral  line,  scaly  cheeks  and  opereles, 
base  of  dorsal  tin  scaly,  and  posterior  canines: 
a common  West  Indian  fish,  found  also  along 
the  Florida  coast,  and  of  beautiful  color.  More 
fully  calkd  Spanish  ladyfish;  also  doncella.— 
1 ds  skipper  or  saury,  Scomberesox  saurus. 
[Florida.] 

<r,  terva  oiMysia  oi ■ Anatis  quindecim-punctata ; b,  pupa  of  letdy-flllkO  (lh/di-flok),  U.  The  halibut  IPrnv 
o'  J?1"  ,of  larva’  en'amed;  d,  beetle;  ^nine-shotted  Ellff  1 lArOV. 

ladybmL (CoccineUanovem-notata)-,  /.trim  ladybird  (C.mfinda)-,  , 

ST,  spotted  ladybird  [M'gtlla  maculcta).  (Lines  show  natural  sizes.)  ladyfly  (la  di-fll), 


Same  as  ladybird,  1. 


lady-hen 

lady-hen  (la'di-hen),  ».  1.  The  skylark. — 2. 

The  wren:  a contraction  of  Our  Lady’s  hen. 
See  hen 1.  [Proy.  Eng.] 

ladyhood  (la'di-hud),  n.  [<  lady  + -hoocl.]  The 
condition,  character,  quality,  rank,  etc.,  of  a 
lady. 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  . . . which  was  unpleasing 
to  Annie’s  ladyhood. 

George  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  199. 
lady-key  (la'di-ke),  n.  Primula  veris,  the  prim- 
rose. 

lady-killer  (la'di-kil//6r),  n.  A man  supposed 
to  be  dangerously  fascinating  to  women  as 
a real  or  pretended  lover;  one  whose  fascina- 
tions are  potent ; a general  lover.  [Humor- 
ous slang.] 

I’m  a modest  man,  . . . I don’t  set  up  to  he  & lady-killer. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xiii. 

lady-killing  (la 'di-killing) , n.  The  acts  or  arts 
of  a lady-killer ; assiduous  gallantry.  [Humor- 
ous slang.] 

ladykin  (la'di-kin),  n.  [<  lady  + -kin,]  A lit- 
tle lady : applied  by  Elizabethan  writers,  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Lalcin,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
[Kare.] 

ladylike  (la'di-lik),  a.  1.  Like  a lady  in  any 
respect;  refined;  well-bred;  courteous  in  man- 
ner.— 2.  Applied  to  men,  affected ; effeminate. 

Some  of  these  so  rigid,  yet  very  spruce  ladylike  preach- 
ers, think  fit  to  gratify  as  their  own  persons,  so  their  kind 
hearers  and  spectators. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  179. 
Fops  at  all  corners,  ladylike  in  mien, 

Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 

Coivper,  Tirocinium,  1.  830. 
=Syn.  Womanly,  etc.  See  feminine. 
lady-love  (la'di-luv),  n.  1.  A female  sweet- 
heart; a woman  who  is  loved. — 2.  Love  for  a 
lady ; romantic  love. 

And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 

Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  40. 

ladymeatf  (la'di-met),  n . See  the  quotation. 

Many  an  alms  was  given  for  her  sake  ; and  the  food  so 
set  aside  in  almost  every  house  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
poor  went  by  the  name  of  Ladymeat.  The  victuals  given 
to  the  poor  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  often 
known  by  the  above  name. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  284. 

lady’s-bedstraw  (la'diz-bed'stra),  n.  A plant, 
Our  Lady’s  bedstraw,  Galium  verum. 
lady’s-bower  (la'diz-bou"er),  n.  The  virgin’s- 
bower  of  Europe,  Clematis  Vitalba.  Also 
called  traveler’ s-joy. 

lady’s-comb  (la'diz-kom),  n.  A small  annual 
umbelliferous  plant  of  Europe,  Scandix  Pecten- 
Veneris,  with  umbels  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  pale-green  finely  divided  leaves,  growing 
in  cultivated  fields.  The  fruit,  is  laterally  compressed 
and  destitute  of  vittee,  or  oil-vessels ; it  has  long  and 
sharp  points,  to  which  the  name  alludes.  Also  called 
Venus' 8-comb  and  shepherd'  8-needle. 

lady’s-CUshion  (la'diz-kusk/,on),  n.  The  thrift, 
Statice  Armcria,  a maritime  plant  with  a dense 
cushion-like  growth:  also  called  sea-cushion. 
Several  other  plants  have  sometimes  been 
named  lady’s-cushion. 

lady’s-delight  (la'diz-de-lit//),  n.  The  pansy, 
Viola  tricolor. 

Ladies' -delights  and  periwinkles. 

S.  O.  Jewett,  A Country  Doctor,  p.  237. 

lady’s-eardrops  (la'diz-er'drops),  n.  The  com  • 
mon  cultivated  fuchsia. 

lady’s-finger  (la'diz-nng//ger),  n.  1.  pi.  The 
kidney-vetch,  Anthyllis  Vulneraria.  The  name 
has  also  been  given  to  many  other  plants. — 
2.  One  of  the  hairy  appendages  of  the  legs 
of  lobsters,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  leg. 
They  are  the  gills  or  branchiae.  See  exopo- 
dite. — 3.  A kind  of  confectioners’  cake,  or  of 
sponge-cake,  so  named  from  the  long  and  slen- 
der form. 

“ Fetch  me  that  Ottoman,  and  prithee  keep 
Your  voice  low,”  said  the  Emperor,  “and  steep 
Some  lady's  fingers  nice  in  Candy  wine.” 

Keats,  Cap  and  Bells,  st.  48.  (Davies.) 

4.  A finger-shaped  variety  of  the  potato  for- 
merly common,  small,  wliite,  and  of  delicate 
flavor. — 5.  A variety  of  apple. 

Also  ladyfinger. 

lady’s-glove  (la'diz-gluv),  n.  The  purple  fox- 
glove, Digitalis  purpurea.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  one  or  two  other  plants,  as  Inula 
conyza. 

lady’s-gOWIl  (la'diz-goun),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
gift  sometimes  made  by  a purchaser  to  a ven- 
dor’s wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life-rent  in 
her  husband’s  estate. 
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lady’s-hair  (la'diz-har),  n . 1.  The  quaking- 

grass,  Briza  media. — 2.  One  of  the  maiden- 
hair ferns,  Adiantum  Capillus  - Veneris. 
ladyship  (la 'di-ship),  n.  [<  lady  + -ship.'] 
The  condition  or  rank  of  a lady.— Her  or  your  la- 
dyship, a form  used  in  speaking  of  or  to  a woman  having 
the  title  of  Lady. 

I did  what  your  Ladyship  commanded  me  at  York- 
house.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  23. 

lady-slipper  (la'di-slip"er),  n.  See  lady’ s-slip- 
per. 

lady’s-maid  (la'diz-mad),  n.  A female  atten- 
dant upon  a lady. 

lady’s-mantle  (la'diz-man//tl),  n.  An  Old 
World  rosaceous  herb,  Alchemilla  vulgaris.  It 
has  a bitterish,  astringent  taste,  and  was  for- 
merly used  iu  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
lady’s-seal  (la'diz-sel),  n.  1.  A plant,  Tamus 
communis,  of  the  family  Dioscoreacese.  It  is  a 
perennial  climber,  with  greenish- white  flowers  and  scar- 
let berries,  growing  in  hedges  and  woods  in  England,  and 
widely  distributed  on  the  continent.  Also  called  black 
bryony. 

2.  The  Solomon’s-seal  of  England,  Polygona- 
tum  multiflorum. 

lady’s-slipper  (la/diz-slip//er),  n.  1.  Any  or- 
chid of  the  genus  Cypripedium.  In  America  the 
most  conspicuous  wild  lady’s-slippers  are  the  larger  yel- 
low, C.  hirsutum ; the  smaller  yellow,  C.  parvijlorum ; 
the  showy,  C.  regime  ; and  the  stemless,  C.  acaule.  The 
roots  of  the  first  two  yield  an  officinal  remedy  regarded 
as  a gentle  nervous  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

2.  The  garden-balsam,  Impatiens  Balsamina. 
[U.  S.]  The  name  has  also  been  given  lo- 
cally to  other  plants. 

lady’s-smock  (la/diz-smok),  n.  A cruciferous 
plant,  Cardaminepratensis.  Also  called  cuckoo- 
flower. Commonly  called  lady-smock. 

Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  905. 

That  meadow,  chequered  with  water-lilies  and  lady- 
smocks.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  58. 

lady’s-thistle(la'diz-tkis  T),  n.  1.  The  blessed 
thistle,  Cnicus  benedictus. — 2.  The  milk-this- 
tle, Mariana  Mariana. 

lady’s-thumb  (la'diz-thum),  n.  The  common 
persicaria,  Polygonum  Persicaria : so  called 
from  its  dense  oblong  reddish  spike.  [U.  S.] 
lady’s-tresses  (la'diz-tres"ez),  n.  An  orchid, 
Gyrostachis  spiralis ; also,  any  orchid  of  that 
genus.  These  orchids  are  low  plants,  notable  for  their 
spikes  of  white  spirally  arranged  flowers.  In  the  United 
States  G.  cernua  is  perhaps  the  best-known  species. 

Lselaps  (le'laps),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  Lselaps,  the 
name  of  a dog  in  Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses,”  < 
Gr.  hafhaip,  a dark,  furious  storm,  a hurricane.] 

1.  In  zodl.,  a generic  name  used  in  various 
senses,  (a)  A genus  of  arachnidans.  Koch,  1835.  (b) 
A genus  of  hymeuopterous  parasites,  of  the  chalcid  sub- 
family Pteromalinee,  with  several  West  Indian  and  South 
American  species.  Usually  Lelaps,  as  Walker,  1843.  (c) 
A genus  of  gigantic  dinosaurian  reptiles,  established  by 
Cope  in  I860.  Some  of  the  species  stood  18  feet  high, 
and  they  were  shaped  like  kangaroos,  progressing  on 
their  plantigrade  hind  feet  with  the  assistance  of  the 
massive  tail.  The  jaws  were  large  and  armed  with  sharp 
teeth.  The  animals  were  carnivorous  and  rapacious  to  a 
high  degree. 

2.  [I.  c.]  A species  or  an  individual  of  the  ge- 
nus Lselaps  (c). 

When  hunting,  the  lselaps  probably  wandered  around 
the  lowlands,  or  swam  along  the  shore  until  it  arrived 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  its  victim,  when  with  a 
spring  it  cleared  the  distance.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  467. 

Lslia  (le'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1830),  named 
after  Lselius,  a Roman  statesman.]  An  un- 
tenable name  for  Lssliorchis,  a genus  of  orchi- 
daceous plants  of  the  tribe  Epidendrese,  having 
the  sepals  and  petals  flat,  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lip  broad  and  loosely  investing  the  col- 
umn, and  the  flowers  large  and  showy.  They 
are  epiphytes  furnished  with  pseudobulbs,  which  are  often 
elongate  and  stem-like,  and  coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  simple  terminal  racemes.  About 
20  species  have  been  discovered,  inhabiting  tropical 
America. 

Laeliese  (le-ll'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1883),  < Lafiia  + -ece.]  A subtribe  of 
orchidaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Epidendrece, 
chiefly  epiphytes  with  terminal  inflorescence, 
the  pollinia  in  one  or  two  series  of  four.  It 
embraces  15  genera  besides  Lcelia,  the  type, 
including  Epidendrum,  Cattleya,  etc.  Written 
Lceliadce  by  Lindley. 

laemmergeier,  laemmergeyer,  n.  See  lammer- 
geier. 

laemodipod  (le-mod'i-pod),  a.  and  n.  [As  Lcc- 
modipoda.]  1.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lcemodipo- 
da,  or  having  their  characters.  Also  lasmodipo- 
dous. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  order  Lcemodipoda. 
Also  Icetnodipodan. 
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Laemodipoda  (le-mo-dip ' o-da),  n.  pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pl.  of  kemodipus,  < Gr.  latpog,  the  throat,  + 
fiiwovg  (divot)-),  two-footed : see  dipode,  Dipus.] 
An  order  of  edriophthalmous  crustaceans,  re- 
lated to  the  amphipods,  by  some  made  a group 
of  Amphipoda.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  abdo- 
men  rudimentary,  reduced  to  a mere  papilla,  the  first  two 
thoracic  sojnites  coalesced  with  the  head,  so  that  the  cor- 
responding pairs  of  limbs  seem  to  be  attached  to  this  part, 
branchial  vesicles  on  several  thoracic  somites,  and  in  the 
female  laminar  oostegites  for  carrying  the  ova.  The  group 
consists  of  two  families,  Cyamidce  and  Caprellidce,  or  the 
whale-lice  and  the  mantis-  or  specter- shrimps.  These 
animals  are  marine  and  parasitic.  The  Lcemodipoda  were 
at  one  time  made  a part  of  the  Isopoda,  corresponding  to 
a section,  Cystibranchice,  of  that  order.  They  were  later 
raised  to  ordinal  rank,  and  divided  by  Latreille  into  Fili- 
formia  and  Ovalia,  which  divisions  correspond  to  the 
modern  families  Caprellidce  and  Cyamidce.  See  these 
words.  Also  spelled . Lemodipoda. 
lsemodipodan  (le-mo-dip'o-dan),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  Icemodipod. 

lsemodipodiform  (le-mo-dip'o-di-form),  a.  [< 

NL.  kemodipus  (see  Lcemodipoda)  + L.  forma, 
form.]  In  entom.,  resembling  the  Lcemodipoda 
in  shape : an  epithet  applied  by  Kirby  to  certain 
orthopterous  larvae  with  elongate,  subeylindri- 
cal  bodies,  long  antennae,  and  the  anterior  legs 
distant  from  the  intermediate  ones,  as  the  Phas- 
miclce  or  walking-sticks. 

laemodipodous  (le-mo-dip'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL. 
kemodipus:  see  Lcemodipoda.]  Same  as  Icemodi- 
pod. 

laent,  n.  [AS.  Uen,  a loan,  grant,  fee,  fief:  see 
loan1.]  In  anc.  Eng.  law,  the  tenure  of  land 
as  a benefice,  either  by  mere  permission,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  ordinary  lien,  where  the  tenant 
was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  pro- 
tected only  by  custom,  or  by  a writing  called  a 
book  (bok),  expressing  the  terms  of  the  tenure 
and  the  right  of  the  tenant.  The  tenant  paid  for 
the  use  either  in  money,  in  produce,  or  in  labor,  frequent- 
ly in  all.  At  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  which  was 
usually  for  life,  the  land  reverted  to  the  grantor, 
lsena  (le'na),  Jt. ; pl.  Icence  (-ne).  [L.,  = Gr. 

xhaiva,  a cloak.]  In  anc.  Mom.  costume,  a woolen 
cloak  usually  of  two  thicknesses  of  cloth,  worn 
over  the  pallium  or  the  toga  as  a protection 
from  the  weather.  It  occurred  in  an  ornamented 
form  as  an  early  robe  of  state,  and  also  formed  part  of  the 
costume  of  office  of  the  flamens.  In  late  times  it  was 
worn  to  some  extent  as  a substitute  for  the  toga. 

lsen-landt,  n.  [AS.,  Idmland,  lanland,  < lain,  a 
grant  (see  ken),  + land,  land.]  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  land  held  and  occupied  by  virtue  of  a lien. 

Either  bookland  or  folkland  could  he  let,  lent,  or  leased 
out  by  its  holders  ; and,  under  the  name  of  Icenland , held 
by  free  cultivators.  Stubbs , Const.  Hist.,  § 36. 

Isotropic  (le-o-trop'ik),  a.  [As  Iceotrop-ous  + 
-ic.]  Sinistral;  turning  or  turned  to  the  left, 
as  the  whorls  of  a spiral  shell : opposed  to  dexio- 
tropic. 

lsotropous  (le-ot'ro-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  /aitir;  (=  L. 
terns),  left,  + Tpeneiv,  turn.]  Turning  to  the 
left;  sinistral:  opposed  to  dextrotropous. 

1st  (AS.  pron.  lat),  n.  [AS.  last.]  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  one  of  a class  inferior  to  that  of  a 
ceorl,  but  above  that  of  a slave.  S oe  freeman,  3. 
L Stare  (le-ta're),  n.  [So  called  from  the  first 
word  of  tlie  introit  of  the  mass  on  this  day.  L. 
Icetare,  2d  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  Icetari,  rejoice,  < 
Icetus,  joyful,  glad.]  Eccles.,  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent.  It  is  on  this  Sunday  that  the  Pope 
blesses  the  golden  rose.  Also  called  Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 

lsvigate,  lsvigatons,  a-  See  levigate1. 
Lsvigrada  (le- vig'ra-da),  n.  pl.  [NL.,<  L. 
Icevis,  light,  + gradi,  step.]  One  of  many  names 
of  the  Pycnogonida. 

lsvoglucose,  lsvogyrate,  etc.  See  levoglucose, 
etc. 

lafayette  (la-fa-yet'),  n.  [So  named  because 
it  first  became  well  known  about  the  time  of 
the  last  visit  of  Lafayette  to  the  United  States 
(1824-5).]  1.  A sciaenoid  fish  of  the  northern 


Lafayette  ( Liostomus  xanthurus). 


United  States,  Liostomus  xanthurus,  of  an  ob- 
long form,  with  the  hack  elevated  toward  the 
front,  a steep  profile,  and  no  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  sides  are  marked  with  about  16  dark  bands 
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tending  obliquely  forward,  and  a distinct  spot  on  the 
shoulder.  Although  of  small  size,  it  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  savoriness  of  its  flesh.  Also  known  as  goody  old- 
wife,  and  spot.  ’ 

-A-  stromateoid  fish,  Poronotus  triacanthus  ; 
the  butter-fish,  dollar-fish,  or  harvest-fish.  See 
cut  under  butter -fish. 

lafet,  w.  A Middle  English  form  of  lave 3. 
laff1,  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  spelling  of 
laugh. 

laff 2 (laf),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Synanceidce , 
Synanceia  verrucosa,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a 
monstrous  cuboid  head,  warty  skin,  and  a dor- 
sal with  13  pungent  spines  and  6 rays.  The  dor- 
sal spines  are  grooved  and  connected  with  an  ovoid  poi- 
?°[**g1.a,lfl-  The  fish  is  consequently  much  dreaded.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  called  laff  or  mud-laff 
at  Mauritius.  Also  called  Ji-Ji. 

When  a laff  is  discovered,  the  wary  fisherman,  knowing 
it  to  be  a sluggish  fish,  not  li  vely  to  move  quickly,  creeps 
11 P ‘-°  it,  and  stooping  down  lowers  his  hand  gently 
till  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  mouth,  when  with  a sudden 
jerk  he  clutches  it  by  the  lower  jaw  and  draws  it  up. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX  227. 
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diation  o°fheataS  & steam-boiler-  to  Prevent  ra-  lageniform  (la-jen'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  lagena,  a 


diation  of  heat 

One  [cylinder]  which  is  well  lagged  or  covered  with  non- 
conducting material.  Encyc.  Brit. , XXII.  488. 

3.  To  bring  into  the  hands  of  justice;  cause  to 
be  punished  for  a crime.  [Low  slang.] 

‘ He  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house,  at  least. 

n I .Arn  i'.f  n (jiu >1  T ~ l . . . 1 r i , ...  . . ' 


lag2f  (lag),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  take: 
steal.  [Old  slang.] 

Some  corne  away  lag 
In  bottle  and  bag ; 

Some  steele  for  a jest 
Eggs  out  of  the  nest. 

Tusser,  Husbandrie,  November’s  Abstract 


u.  XJ.  Illy  V /III,  a 

flask,  + forma,  form.]  In  hot.  and  cool..  shaped 
like  a Florence  flask;  much  dilated  or  subglo- 
bose  at  base,  but  ending  in  a slender  cylinder 
or  neck. 

Thus  the  shell  of  Nodosaria  is  obviously  made  up  of  a 
succession  of  lageniform  chambers. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 479. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Lagena 
... — j „ „ — ....... .j  of  Lagenidce,  having  a 

single-chambered  test. 

Lagenorhynchus  (la-je-no-ring'kus),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  lagena,  Gr.  Idyyvoi;,  a bottle,  + Gr.  friryxoc, 
a snout.]  A genus  of  bottle-nosed  dolphins, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  Delphinines,  having 
80  to  90  vertebras,  small  teeth,  and  a compar- 
atively short  and  broad  snout,  as  the  white- 


Lafiitte  (la-fit'),  n.  See  Chateau  Laiftte,  under 
chdteau. 

laft't.  A Middle  English  preterit  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  leave L 

laft^  (laft),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
loft. 

I . . . observed  a peeress  from  her  seat  in  front  of  the  1 . w®™!  “ a ■ 

Iqft  opposite  to  me,  speaking  vehemently  to  a fat  lord  at  la2an  VJag  <W,  n.  See  hgan. 

,h“  *“h,“  Galt,  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  220.  Jagartot  fla-gar'to),  n.  [Sp.,  a lizard,  an  alii 


lagamant,  lagemant,  n.  [<  ML.  (AL.)  Inga 
mannus,  lagemannus,  < ME.  lageman,  lagamon, 
lahman,  < AS.  lahmann,  a lawman:  see  lawman.'] 
In  old  Eng  law,  a man  vested  with  or  at  least 
qualified  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  or  sac 
and  soc.  See  lawman. 

lagam-balsam  (lag'am-baFsam),  n.  The  pro- 
duct of  a dipterocarpaceous  tree  of  Sumatra, 
closely  resembling  gurj un-balsam. 

asran  t'la*7'n.TA  Ron  Unnv, 


Young  Skunk-porpoise  ( Lagenorkynchus  acutus ). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


the  table  below. 

lafter  (laf 'ter),  n.  [Also  laitcr,  lawter,  latter, 
lighter,  Sc.  laehter , lauchter,  a number  of  eggs 
laid,<  Ieel.  Idttr , Idtr,  the  place  where  animals, 


esp.  seals,  whales,  etc.,  lay  their  young.  < liqqja  r ,,  ^aleyh,  ■ 

(pret.  Id),  lie,  > lag,  a laying,  etc . . leaaia.  lav  sen  F?a3''ea  (la-gas  g-Jlh 


(pret.  la),  he,  / lag,  a laying,  ete.,  leggja, lay:  see 
lies  lays.  Lafter  stands  for  lauchter,  for  * laugh- 
ter, and  is  related  to  lie1,  lay1,  as  slaughter  to 
slay1.]  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a hen  before 
*shesits.  Ilalliwcll.  [North.  Eng.] 
lag1  (lag),  a.  and  n.  [Prob.  < W.  llag,  slack, 
loose,  sluggish,  languid,  = Corn,  lac,  loose,  re- 
miss, = Gael,  lag,  feeble ; cf.  L.  laxus,  loose,  lax 
(see  lax1),  languere,  be  weak  or  languid:  see  lan- 
guid1,  languish.  Icel.  laJcra,  lag,  is  appar.  con- 
nected with  lakr,  defective,  and  thus  with  E. 
lack  : see  lack1.]  I.f  a.  1.  Slow;  tardy;  late; 
coming  after  or  behind. 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 

That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.  * 

„ T . , , Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  1.  90. 

2.  Long  delayed;  last. 

I could  he  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  24. 

_.  , ,,  We  prevent 

The  loathsome  misery  of  age,  beguile 
The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 
lor  grey  approaches. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 
II  n.  If.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  be- 
hind; the  last  comer;  one  who  hangs  hack. 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock? 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ix.  526. 

2\.  The  lowest  class;  the  rump;  the  fag-eud. 


gator:  see  alligarta,  alligator.]  An  alligator. 

We  saw  in  it  [the  Orinoco]  divers  sorts  of  strange  fishes 
of  marvellous  bigness,  but  for  lagarlos  it  excelled. 

Raleigh,  Discovery  of  Guiana.  (77.  D.) 


n.  [NL. 


beaked  and  white-sided  dolphins,  L.  albirostris 
and  L.  acutus  or  lencopleurus.  The  characteristic 
coloration  is  blackish  with  white  stripes,  whence  some  of 
the  species  are  called  skunk-porpoises.  The  species  are  at 
least  nine  m number,  but  their  synonymy  is  confused.  The 
one  here  figured,  properly  called  L.  acutus,  is  also  known 
as  L.  leucopleurtts,  L.  gubemator,  and  by  other  names.  J 
rr,  ...  R-  Gray,  1846. 

laSer  ,(la'ger),  n.  [<  G.  lager,  an  abbr.  of  lager- 


1 onri\  p V vv/civa-miies, 

Botanical  Garden  at  Madrid!]  d A* nam^pro-  ter  beer  h ’ 866  l<’-{er~jcer^  Same  as"la 
posed  for  a genus  of  composite  plants  now  la^r-beew"Iv^ber'l  « ^ r 

referred  to  Hosca,  of  the  tribe  Hclianthc-p  ifL  1 )>,”■  [<  G.  lagerbier,  lit. 

type  of  the  subtribo  Lagascea’,  remarkable  in  6r’  +1 ,a  storehouse,  magazine,  a 

having  only  a single  flower  in  a he“d  but  the  F d where  things  lie  n,  store  (=  AS.  leger,  a 

fl.  /v]-*  -fli  w Pnoi  7 .1 : ..  n , ^ 


V.  auojnLciliUlJUXBCaur 

or  shrubs  with  entire  or  dentate  opposite  leaves,  or  the 
upper  alternate,  and  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers.  Ei^ht 
species  are  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America:  one  of  them  (Xocct i mollis)  is  also  found  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  tropical  America,  and  is  naturalized 
in  eastern  tropical  countries. 

La5ascees  (lag-a-se'Ae),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hookor.  1873),  < Lagascea  + - ese .]  A sub- 
tribe  of  helianthoid  composite  plants,  consist- 
ing of  the  anomalous  genus  Lagascea  (Nocca). 
lag-bellied  (lag'heFid),  a.  Having  a slack, 
drooping  belly. 

From  the  lag-bellied  toad 
To  the  mammoth.  Hood,  Lycus  the  Centaur. 


[Origin  obscure.]  To  wash. 

Poor,  thin  drink. 


[Old 

[Old 


laget,  v.  t. 

slang.] 

laget,  n.  [<  lage,  v.] 
slang.] 

I bowse  no  lage,  but  a whole  gage 
Of  this  1 bowse  to  you.  Erome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 

The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common* (qy  lafSl  r rT  , 

of  people.  Shale.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6.  by  (la-je  na),  n pi.  lagenee  (-Tie).  [L.,  also 

written  lagwna , lagcena , lagona  ,*  \ Gr.  Tidywog  (in 

lorn  14TT»lf  nlo..  1. - - _ Pi  TV  ii  1 . ' 


3.  In  mech,,  the  amount  of  retardation  of  some 
movement:  as,  the  lag  of  the  valve  of  a stearn- 
engme. 

No  unexceptionable  experimental  proof  has  ever  been 
given  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a true  magnetic  lag  ■ 
the  apparent  magnetic  sluggishness  of  thick  masses  of 
iron  is  demonstrably  due  to  internal  induced  currents. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  74. 

4.  In  mach. , one  of  the  strips  which  form  the 
periphery  of  a wooden  drum,  the  casing  of  a 
carding-machine,  or  the  lagging  or  covering  of  a 
steam-boiler  or -cylinder.— 5.  An  old  convict. 
[Australia.] 

At  last  he  fell  in 
grudge  against  the 

Hang  lagt.  See  hang,  v.  c. 
lag1  (lag),  v.\  pret.  andpp.  lagged , ppr.  lagging. 
t V?*V  I-  intrans.  To  move  slowly:  fall 
behind;  hang  back;  loiter;  linger. 

Now  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke  and  his- 
fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 


late  writers  also  >,ayyvoc.  after  L.),  a flask,  bot- 
tle.] 1.  (a)  In  Rom.  antiq .,  a wine- vase;  an  am- 
phora. . (b)  A vase  of  bottle-shaped  form,  gen- 
erally in  unfamiliar  wares,  as  Levantine,  Per- 
sian, or  the  like. — 2.  The  saccular  extremity  of 
the  cochlea  in  some  of  the  vertebrates  below 
mammals,  as  a bird,  where  ramify  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. — 3.  [cap.]  In 
Bool.:  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  Lagenidce.  Forms 
of  forammifers  referred  to  this  genus  are  found  from 
the  Carboniferous  to  the  present  period.  (&)  genus 


a director  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Goth- 
enburg.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
family  Lytliracese  and  tribe  Nesseese.  They  have 
a campanulate  6-parted  calyx,  6 petals,  numerous  sta- 
mens, a 3-  to  6-celled,  3-  to  (j-valved  capsule,  and  large 
winged  seeds.  The  leaves  are  mostly  opposite  and  in 
two  rows,  petioled,  oblong  or  ovate,  entire,  and  often  glau- 
cous underneath,  and  the  flowers  are  in  ample  terminal 
and  axillary  branching  panicles.  About  30  species  are 
known,  natives  of  tropical  eastern  Asia,  subtropical  Aus- 
tralia,  and  Africa.  live  or  six  species  are  cultivated, 
notably  L.  lndica,  the  crape-myrtle  or  Indian  lilac,  a 
hardy  shrub,  native  of  China,  with  bright  rose-colored 
flowers  borne  in  great  profusion  and  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. L.  speciosa,  native  of  India,  is  called  bloodwood 
jarool,  and  queen's- flower.  See  these  words. 

Lagers'. rosmie as  (la"gcr-stre-ml'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1826),  < Lagersircemia 
+ -ese..]  A tribe  of  plants  of  tho  family  Ly- 
thracese,  founded  on  the  genus  Lager streemia. 

(la-jet'a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  Jussieu, 
1/89),.  < lagettOj  the  native  name  of  the  tree  in 
Jamaica.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  apetal- 
ous  trees  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the 
family  Daphnaccae  and  tribe  Daphncze.  it  is 
characterized  by  hermaphrodite  tetramerous,  loosely 
spiked  or  racemed  flowers,  and  by  having  the  four  broad 
scales  of  the  urceolate  persistent  perianth  connivent  un- 
, 1 stamens.  These  trees  have  beautifully  reticu- 
lated bark,  broad,  oblong,  alternate  leaves,  and  white 
flowers.  Three  species  are  known,  all  confined  to  the 
w est  Indies.  L.  lintearia  is  the  lacebark-tree. 

Lagette<£  (l^-jet'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Meisner, 
I83G),  < Lagctta  + -cm.]  An  old  tribe  of.  the 
Daphnaccm,  founded  on  the  genus  Lagetta. 


Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
To  this,  Idomeneus  : The  fields  of  fight 
Have  prov’d  thy  valour,  and  unconquer’d  might- 
And  were  some  ambush  for  the  foes  design'd  ’ 

Ev  n there,  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind. 
tt  x + m Pope,  Iliad,  xiii. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  slacken. 


- r — — \u)  j*.  genus  -i  ’ — 

or  subgenus  of  mollusks  of  the  family  Fascio - laggan  (lag'an),  n.  [Hind.]  In  India,  a basii 

pierced  cover  into  which  water  is  poured 
^^  wash  the  hands  after  a meal, 
and  n.  [<  lag1  + -ard .] 
backward. 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age. 

Collins,  Odes,  xii. 
Weak  minstrels  of  a laggard  day. 

Skilled  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page. 

Scott,  Don  Roderick,  Int.,  st.  3. 

II.  n.  One  who  lags;  a loiterer;  a lazy,  slack 
fellow. 

A laggard  in  love,  and  a dastard  in  war. 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 
Here  comes  a laggard  hanging  down  his  head. 

Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a beaten  hound. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 


xneie  is  oniy  one  species.  L.  lage- 

naria,  which  occurs  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical 
Asia  and  Af  ica,  whe  e it  is  commonly  cultivated.  It  is  a 
downy  annuai  climbing  herewith  broad  leaves  and  large 
wlme  flowers.  'J  he  fruit  is  extremely  variable  in  size  and 
See^ourrf 13  ^nown  as  bottle-,  club-,  or  trumpet-gourd. 

Shak.,  i Hen.  vi„  in.  3.  34.  Lagenidffl  (la-jen'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < lagena 

reran  r*n  tho  otonn  -4-  —i rl ~\  A a i n . 


, — - V-  A D -V  — n J ' juuycmjb 

/*  A family  of  perforate  foraminifers, 

typified  by  the  genus  Lagena.  The  test  is  calcare- 
ous,  and  ei  her  monothalamous  or  consis'ingof  a number 
of  chamberlets  joined  in  a straight,  curved,  spiral,  alternat- 
ing. or  (rarely)  branching  series.  The  aperture  is  terminal, 
and  simple  or  radiate.  There  is  no  interseptal  skeleton 
< ana  . systern-  The  Lagenidce  are  marine  micro- 


. -v  j 1.0  uu’/rinuiv  n re  marine  i 

scopic  organisms,  more  or  less  lageniform  in  shape 

JF.h£  hn"te[.wi‘h  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the  leg,  ^agemdea  (laj-e-nid'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL.]  The  Xo-  laeeen  (lasr'eiG  » rm, 

which  made  him  to  halt  and  lay  his  flight.  gen  ala:  regarded  as  an  order  and  dividpd  in  in  nnSlo  L0"!?111  obseur®.]  Tilt 

Ueywood,  Hierarchy  o,  Angels  (1635),  p.  98.  Lageninafpolymorphm^ wooded  [ScotchO  “ 1116  b°tt0m  °f  3 


laggen 

But  or  the  day  was  done,  I trow, 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

^ Fu’  clean  that  day.  Bums,  A Dream. 

1 agger1  (lag'er),  re.  [<  lag1  + -er1.]  A laggard. 
Whether  you  prove  a larger  in  the  race, 

Or  with  a vigorous  ardour  urge  your  pace, 

I shall  maintain  my  usual  rate,  no  more. 

Francis,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Epistles,  ii.,  To  Lollius. 

lagger2  (lag'er),  re.  [Prob.  a dial.  var.  of  layer, 
as  ligger  of  Her1.]  1.  A narrow  strip  of  ground. 
★ — 2.  A green  lane.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
lagging  (lag'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  lag1,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  walking  or  moving  slowly,  or  of  fall- 
ing behind. — 2.  In  arch.,  the  planking,  consist- 
ing of  narrow  strips,  extending  from  one  rib  of 
the  centering  of  an  arch,  vault,  or  tunnel  to  an- 
other, and  affording  direct  support  to  the  vous- 
soirs  until  the  arch  or  vault  is  closed  in. — 3. 
In  mining,  strips  of  wood  or  light  timbers  laid 
across  the  stulls  in  the  drifts  to  prevent  frag- 
ments of  rock  from  falling  through.  In  some 
coal-mines  bars  or  rails  of  iron  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  give  an  important  increment  of  strength  to  the  con- 
struction, Sometimes  called  lacing 
4.  In  mack.,  a layer  or  layers  of  non-conduct- 
ors of  heat  placed  on  the  outside  of  hot  cham- 
bers to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  In 
England  called  deciding.—  Lagging  cf  the  tide, 
the  delay  in  the  occurrence  of  the  tide  after  the  time 
when  the  lunar  tide  alone  should  occur,  caused  by  the 
deformation  of  the  lunar  tide  by  the  solar  tide.  See 
priming  of  the  tide. 

laggingly  (lag'ing-li),  .adv.  In  a lagging  man- 
ner; loiteringly. 

lag-goose  (lag'gos),  re.  1.  The  graylag:  more 
fully  called  gray  lag-goose  or  graylag  goose.  Bee 
graylag. — 2t.  A laggard.  Davies. 

Beware  of  Gill  Laggoose,  disordering  thy  house, 

Mo  dainties  who  catcheth  than  crafty  fed  mouse  ! 

Tusser , Husband  rie,  Dinner  Matters. 

laght,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  law1. 
Lagidium  (la-jid'i-um),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  XaybSiov, 
dim.  of  Aaya if,  La ydg,  a hare.]  A genus  of  alpine 
rodents  of  the  family  Chinchillidce;  the  South 
American  chinchas  or  rabbit-squirrels.  They  are 
like  chinchillas,  hut  have  long  ears,  long  bushy  tail,  and  4 
toes  instead  of  5 on  the  fore  feet.  Two  species  inhabit  the 
Andes  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru ; these  are  L.  cuvieri  anil 
L.  pallipes.  Also  called  Lagotis.  Bennett,  1833. 
lag-link  (lag'lingk),  re.  A link  for  holding  a 
lag  (a  bar,  plank,  etc.),  as  one  of  the  links  in 
an  endless  chain  through  each  link  of  which  a 
bar  is  passed,  used  in  a form  of  bark-convey- 
er for  tan-bark. 

lag-machine  (lag'ma-shen'1'),  re.  A machine 
for  shaping  wooden  lags  or  cleading  for  jack- 
eting steam-pipes  or  -cylinders,  or  for  covering 
drums. 

lagnappe  (lan-yap'),  re.  [Louisiana  F.  la- 
gnappe,  lagniappe,  prop,  lagnappe,  Sp .la  ilapa: 
see  napa.  J An  article  added  gratis  to  a pur- 
chase in  shops  or  markets  to  encourage  cus- 
tom ; any  complimentary  present  from  a dealer 
to  a customer.  [Louisiana.] 

The  pleasant  institution  of  napa  — the  petty  gratuity 
added  by  the  retailer  to  anything  bought  — grew  the 
pleasanter,  drawn  out  into  Gallicized  lagnappe. 

. G.  If.  Cable , Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xvi. 

Lagoa  (la-go'a),  re.  [NL.  (Harris,  1841),  irreg.  < 
Gr.  LayCi;,  Ionic  Layd;,  a hare.]  A notable  North 
American  genus  of  bombycid  moths,  belonging 
to  the  Mega lopygidee.  The  larvfe  are  of  remarkable 
form,  resembling  oval  bits  of  curly  brown  or  yellowish 
hair.  Beneath  their  long  silky  hairs  are  concealed  sharp 
spines,  which  produce  a severe  nettling  effect  upon  the 
skin  of  one  handling  them.  The  cocoons  mimic  knots  on 
twigs.  Several  species  are  known,  the  most  abundant 
being  L.  cri.Knnta. 

Lagocephalus  (lag-o-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
toyuq,  a hare,  + icetyaAy,  head.  ] A genus  of  gym- 
nodont  fishes  of  the  family  Tetrodontidee ; the 
rabbit-fishes.  L.  Icevigatus  is  one  of  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  the  family,  attaining  a length  of  3 feet ; it  is  com- 
mon in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  West  Indian  waters,  and 
is  known  as  the  tambor  or  smooth  puffer.  See  cut  under 
Tetrodontidee. 

Lagodon  (la-go'don),  n.  [<  Gr.  layuq,  a hare, 
+ odovq  ( bdovr -)  = E.  tooth.']  A genus  of  spa- 


Pinfish,  or  Bream  ( Lagodon  rhomboidcs). 


roid  fishes,  related  to  the  scup  and  sheepshead. 
L.  rhomboides  is  a United  States  species  called 


3331 

pinfish , and  also  bream.  The  genus  is  often  in- 
cluded in  Diplodus. 

Lagcecia  (la-ge'shia),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus),  so 
called  because  the  umbellets  are  fancifully 
likened  to  a hare’s  nest;  < Gr.  ?.ayoq,  Aayoq , a 
hare,  + ohcoq,  a house.]  A genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous plants  of  the  tribe  Laaceciese.  They  have  but 
one  style,  setose  fruit,  pinnate  leaves  with  awn-pointed 
teeth,  and  subglobose,  many-flowered  umbels  with  pec- 
tinate pinnatifid  bracts.  There  is  only  one  species,  L. 
cuminoides,  the  wild  cumin,  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  from  Spain  to  Syria.  It  has  white  flowers,  and  is 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  See  cumin. 

Lagomorpha  (lag-o-mor'fa),  re. pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Lay  uf,  a hare,  4-  popiprj,  form,  shape.]  The  series 
or  alliance  of  duplicidendate  rodents,  conter- 
minous with  the  suborder  Duplicidentata,  and 
containing  the  two  families  Leporidce  and  Lago- 
myidee,  or  hares  and  pikas,  which  are  thus  to- 
gether contrasted  with  Myomorpha,  Sciuromor- 
pha,  and  Bystricomorpha.  The  characters  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  suborder  Dupliciden- 
tata. 

lagornorphic  (lag-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Lagomor- 
pha + -ic.]  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a 
hare;  leporine,  in  a broad  sense;  dupliciden- 
tate,  as  a rodent ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lago- 
morpha, as  a hare  or  pika. 

lagomyid  (la-gom'i-id),  re.  A rodent  of  the 
family  Lag  omy  idas ; a pika. 

Lagomyid®  (lag-o-mi 'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lagomys  + -idee.']  A family  of  lagornorphic  or 
duplicidentate  rodents,  of  the  order  Glires  or  Ro- 
dentia ; the  pikas,  conies,  or  calling-hares.  The 
dental  formula  is : i.  ",  c.  pm.  , (rarely  !),  m.  ^ x 2 = 
26  (or  22)  teeth.  The  incisors  are" grooved  and  notched. 
The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  of  proportionate  lengths;  the 
clavicles  complete  ; the  ears  large  and  rounded  ; the  eyes 
small ; the  whiskers  copious ; the  fore  paws  have  clawed 
digits;  the  hind  feet  are  four-toed;  the  tail  is  rudimentary. 
The  pelage  is  soft  and  dense.  The  general  aspect  is  rather 
that  of  a guinea-pig  than  that  of  a hare.  Lagomys  is  the 
only  living  genus.  The  name  is  antedated  by  Ochotona 
and  the  family  name  should  be  Ochotonidie. 

Lagomyin®  (la-go-mi-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < La- 
gomys + -inee.]  The  Lagomyidse  rated  as  a sub- 
family of  I.eporidie.  Properly  Ochotonir.se. 

Lagomys (la-go'mis), re.  [NL., < Cr.  Layi if,  Layo;, 
a hare,  + pi;  — E.  mouse.]  Tho  typical  genus 
of  Lagomyidse.  There  are  several  srecies,  all  inhabit- 
ing  boreal  and  alpine  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
such  as  L.  alpinus  of  Europe  and  Asia,  L.  ogotonaoi  Asia, 
and  L.  princeps  of  America.  The  last  is  known  as  the 


Little  Chief  Hare  ( Lagomys  ( Ochotona ) princeps ). 


little  chief  hare,  cony,  and  starved  rat.  It  inhabits  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  other  species  occur  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, etc.  In  the  lower  latitudes  it  is  found  only  at  great 
altitudes.  Antedated  by  Ochotona.  See  pika. 

lagont,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  ligan. 

lagonite  (lag'o-nit),  n.  [<  lagoon  (It.  lagone)  + 
-ite%,]  A hydrous  ferric  borate  occurring  as 
an  earthy  incrustation,  of  a yellow  color,  in  the 
Tuscan  lagoons. 

lagoon  (la-gon'),  n.  [Also  lagune , two  forms 
of  same  ult.  origin  being  concerned:  (1)  Also 
written  lagune  (=  F.  lagune ),  < It.  laguna  = Sp. 
laguna , Pg.  lagoa , < L.  lacuna , a ditch,  lake,  < 
lacus , lake ; (2)  It.  lagone , a pool,  aug.  of  logo,  a 
lake,<  L.  lacus , a lake:  see  lacuna , lake1.]  1 . An 
area  of  shallow  water,  or  even  of  marshy  land, 
bordering  on  the  sea,  and  usually  separated  from 
the  region  of  deeper  water  outside  by  a belt  of 
sand  or  of  sand-dunes,  more  or  less  change- 
able in  position.  The  most  famous  lagoons  are  those 
near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  its  western  side,  on  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  situated  Venice,  often  called  the 
“City  of  the  Lagoons”  (la  citta  delle  lagune).  The  ten- 
dency of  the  Brenta  and  other  small  streams  coming 
from  the  Alps  to  till  up  the  Venetian  lagoons  is  so 
powerful  that  it  is  only  by  persistent  and  costly  works  of 
hydraulic  engineering  that  the  city  has  to  a certain 
extent  retained  its  position  unchanged.  A somewhat 
similar  condition  prevails  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
where,  however,  the  lagoons  are  called  etangs.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  considerable  areas  of  the  shal- 
low sea  (called  Haffe)  are  closed  in  by  long  crescentiform 
sand-banks  ( Nehrungen ) ; but  the  conditions  here  are 
quite  different  from  those  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
since  the  streams  flowing  over  the  plains  of  North  Ger- 
many are  not  torrential  in  character.  Lagoons  are  found 
in  great  numbers  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  formed  there 
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as  elsewhere  by  the  conflict  of  large  detritus-bearing 
rivers  with  the  ocean  waves  and  tides.  In  regions  where 
Spanish  is  or  formerly  was  the  current  language,  the 
word  lagoon  is  likely  to  be  used  with  more  latitude  of 
meaning,  since  in  the  Spanish  language  laguna  is  applied 
to  ordinary  lakes,  to  the  bottoms  of  deep  bays,  especially 
when  these  are  more  or  les9  closed  in  by  a narrowing  of 
the  coast-lines,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  lake-like  areas,  and 
also  to  shallow,  swampy,  or  almost  dried-up  lakes  inland 
as  well  as  near  the  coast. 

They  went  into  a Lagune,  or  Lake  of  Salt-water  [on  the 
Mexican  coast].  The  mouth  of  this  Lagune  is  not  Pistol- 
shot  wide.  Bumpier,  Voyages,  I.  241. 

‘ Lagoons'  nearly  separated  by  sand  bars  from  the 
ocean.  Lyell,  Elem.  Geol.,  L 4. 

2.  With  reference  to  Tuscany  and  some  other 
parts  of  Italy,  the  basin  of  a hot  spring,  espe- 
cially one  from  which  borax  is  obtained  : from 
the  Italian  use  of  lagone  in  this  sense. 

The  lagoons  of  Tuscany  are  basins  into  which  the  waters 
from  Sotfioni  are  discharged. 

Geikie,  Text- Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  218. 

3.  The  area  of  still  water  inclosed  within  an 
atoll,  which  is  often  called  a lagoon  island. 

We  passed  through  the  Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
and  saw  several  of  those  most  curious  rings  of  coral  land, 
just  rising  above  the  water’s  edge,  which  have  been  called 
Lagoon  Islands.  Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  xviii. 

lagoon-whaling  (la-gon  Tiwa/ling),  re.  Tho  pur- 
suit of  or  industry  of  killing  the  California  gray 
whale  in  the  lagoons.  It  is  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  gray-whaling. 

lagophthalmia  (lag-of-thal'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  Layuc,  a hare,  + otjtdaLpd;,  the  eye.]  Ina- 
bility to  close  the  eye,  resulting  from  paraly- 
sis, spasm,  or  local  injury:  so  called  from  the 
supposition  that  in  its  natural  condition  the  eye 
of  tho  hare  when  asleep  is  affected  with  such 
inability.  Also  lagophthalmus. 

lagophthalmie  (lag-of-thal'mik),  a.  [<  lagoph- 
thalmia  + -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  affected  with 
lagophthalmia. 

lagophthalmus  (lag-of-thal'mus),  re.  [NL.:  see 
lagophthalmia.]  Same  as  lagophthalmia. 

lagopode  (lag'o-pod),  re.  [<  lagopod-ous.]  A 
ptarmigan;  a snow-grouse.  See  Lagopus. 

lagopodous  (la-gop'o-dus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Layunovg 
(-trod-),  hare-footed.’  see  Lagopus.]  In  zoiil., 
hare-footed;  having  the  feet  densely  furry  or 
feathery,  as  a lemming  or  a ptarmigan.  See 
first  out  under  grouse. 

Lagopus  (la-go'pus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  lagopus,  < 
Gr.  Laycmov;,  a bird,  prob.  a kind  of  grouse,  also 
a plant,  hare’s-foot ; lit.  ‘hare-footed,’ < Layag, 
ahare,  + nov;  = E.foot.]  1.  A genus  of  grouse, 
of  the  family  Tetraonidce,  having  the  feet  and 
nasalfoss®  densely  feathered;  the  ptarmigans. 
There  are  several  species,  most  of  which  turn  white  in  win- 
ter. They  inhabit  alpine  and  boreal  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  red-game  of  Scotland  is  a peculiar  in- 
sulated form  which  does  not  turn  white  in  winter,  known 
as  L.  scoticus.  The  willow-grouse  is  L.  albus.  The  rock- 
ptarmigan  is  L.  rvpestris.  The  white-tailed  ptarmigan  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  L.  leucurus.  There  are  other 
species.  See  first  cut  under  grouse. 

2.  A former  generic  name  of  the  plant  hare’s- 
foot,  0 chroma  Lagopus. 

Lagorchestes  (lag-or-kes'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xay&q,  a hare,  4-  opxv^rrjq,  a dancer:  see  orches- 
tra.] A genus  of  Australian  marsupial  mam- 
mals of  tho  family  Macropodidce , having  the 
muffle  hairy  as  in  Macropus ; the  hare-kanga- 
roos. They  are  small,  somewhat  resembling  hares,  and 
live  in  open  plains,  making  a form  in  the  hei  ouge.  L.  hir- 
sutus  is  an  example.  See  cut  under  hare-kangaroo. 

lagostoma  (la-gos'to-mii),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Lay&;, 
a hare,  + aroiia,  the  mouth.]  Iu  teratol.,  harelip. 

Lagostomid®  (lag-os-tom'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lagostomus  + -ida.]  A supposed  family  of  ro- 
dents, typified  by  the  genus  Lagostomus.  Also 
Lagostominm,  as  a subfamily  of  Chinchillidce. 

Lagostomus  (la-gos'to-mus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
7iaya(,  a hare,  + oropa,  the  mouth.]  A South 
American  genus  of  hystrieomorphic  rodents  of 
the  family  Chinchillidce,  of  comparatively  large 
size  and  stout  form,  with  the  lip  cleft,  the  fore 
feet  4-toed,  the  hind  3-toed,  and  bushy  tail. 
The  only  species  is  the  viscacha  or  biscacha,  L.  trichodac- 
tylus.  Also  erroneously  Lagostomys.  See  cut  under  vis- 
cacha. 

Lagothrix  (la-goth'riks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  laya q, 
a hare,+  the  hair.]  1.  A genus  of  South 
American  monkeys,  of  the  family  Cebidce  and 
subfamily  Cebinai;  the  woolly  monkeys.  They 
have  a long  prehensile  tail,  which  is  naked  on  the  under 
side  near  the  end,  well-developed  thumbs,  comparatively 
short  limbs,  and  woolly  dark  pelage.  The  commonest 
are  L.  humboldti,  the  caparra  or  caparre,  and  L.  infuma- 
tus.  the  harrigudo.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
American  monkeys,  the  body  being  upward  of  two  feet  in 
length.  See  cut  on  following  page. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A monkey  of  this  genus. 

lagotic  (la-go'tik),  a,  [<  Gr.  Xayuf,  a hare,  + 
ovg  (hr-),  — E.  ear1,  + -ic.]  Rabbit-eared. 
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Woolly  Monkey  ( Lagothrix  humboldti). 

Lagotis  (la-go'tis),  re.  [<  Gr.  Xayto g,  a hare,  + ovg 
(ur-)  = E.  ear1.  ] A synonym  of  Lagidium.  Ben- 
nett, 1833. 

Lagrange’s  equation.  See  equation. 

Lagrangian  (la-gran'ji-an),  a.  [<  Lagrange 
(see  def.)  + -ian.\  Pertaining  to  Joseph  Louis 
Lagrange  (1736-1813),  a great  Piedmontese 
mathematician,  who  brought  analytical  me- 
chanics to  a regular  method Lagrangian  de- 

terminant,  a determinant  which  is  equated  to  zero  in 
Lagrange’s  method  of  treating  small  oscillations. — La- 
grangian equation.  See  equation. — Lagrangian  for- 
mula of  interpolation,  the  formula 


U=U„ 


(x-b)  ( x-c ) . 


a(a—b ) ( a—c ) . . 


+ Vb 


(x—a)  ( x—c ) . 
( b—a ) lb—c)  . 


- -f  etc. 


This  formula  really  belongs  to  Euler.— Lagrangian 
function.  See  function.— Lagrangian  method,  in  hy- 
drodynamics, the  method  which  uses  the  differential 
equation  of  the  motion  of  a particle,  instead  of  that  of  the 
velocity  at  a point  in  space.  This  method  was  used  by 
Lagrange,  but  originated  with  Euler,  like  the  so-called 
Eulerian  method. 

lagre  (F.  pron.  la'gr),  n.  [F.]  In  sheet-glass 
manuf.,  a sheet  of  glass  laid  over  the  flatten- 
ing-stone to  protect  a cylinder  to  be  flattened 
from  any  slight  inequalities  of  the  stone  itself. 

lagrimando  (lag-ri-man'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
lagrimare,  weep,  < L.  lacrimare,  weep : see  lac- 
ry /nation.']  Same  as  lagrimoso. 

lagrimoso  (lag-ri-mo'so),  a.  [It.:  see  lacri- 
moso.]  In  music,  plaintive:  noting  passages 
to  be  so  rendered.  Also  lacrimoso  and  lagri- 
mando. 

lag-screw  (lag'skro),  n.  1 . A flat-headed  screw, 
used  principally  to  attach  lags  to  band-drums. 
— 2.  An  iron  bolt  with  a square  or  hexagonal 
head  and  cut  with  a wood-screw  thread,  it  is 
cylindrical  under  the  bead,  so  as  to  admit  of  turning 
after  it  has  entered  the  wood.  In  Great  Britain  called 
coach-screw.  Car -Builder's  Diet. 

Lagthing  (lag'ting),  n.  [Norw.,  < lag,  law,  + 
thing,  parliament:  see  law1  and  thing.']  The 
upper  house  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  or  par- 
liament, consisting  of  one  fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  elected  by  the  whole  body. 
See  Storthing. 

lag-tootht,  n.  One  of  the  grinders,  the  hind- 
most molar  or  wisdom-tooth : so  called  because 
it  is  the  last  to  be  cut.  Florio. 

laguncula  (la-gung'ku-lii),  n.  [L.,  a dim.  of  la- 
gona,  lagena,  a flagon:  "see  lagena.]  Same  as 
lagena. 

Laguncularia  (la  - gung  - ku  - la ' ri  - a),  n.  [NL. 
(Ghrtner,  1805),  < L.  laguncula,  dim.  of  lagena, 
a bottle,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  calyx.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Combretacese  and  tribe 
Combretese,  having  the  calyx-tube  turbinate 
and  not  produced  beyond  the  ovary,  10  in- 
cluded stamens,  opposite  leaves,  and  spiked 
flowers.  Only  one  species  is  known,  L.  racemosa,  the 
white  buttonwood  or  white  mangrove,  a native  of  the  im- 
mediate coast  throughout  the  West  Indies,  semitropical 
Florida,  tropical  America,  and  also  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  a small  tree,  usually  only  20  or  30  feet  in  height,  but 
in  exceptional  cases  60  or  70,  with  very  heavy,  hard,  and 
strong  close-grained  wood,  susceptible  of  a high  polish. 

lagune,  «.  See  lagoon. 

lahmant,  re.  See  lagaman. 

Lahore  cloth.  [So  called  from  Lahore  in  In- 
dia.] A name  given  to  cloth  made  in  Great 
Britain  from  Cashmere  wool. 

laic  (la'ik),  a.  and  n.  [The  older  form  is  lay1, 
q.  v.;  laic  is  directly  from  the  LL.;  = F.  laique 
= Sp.  laico,  lego  = Pg.  leigo  = It.  laico,  < LL. 
laicus,  < Gr.  hiii cog,  of  or  from  the  people,  < Haof, 
the  people.]  I,  a.  Belonging  to  the  laity  or 
people,  in  distinction  from  the  clergy  or  profes- 
sionals. 

An  unprincipled,  unedifled,  and  laick  rabble. 

Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  36. 
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II.  re,  A layman,  in  distinction  from  a cler- 
gyman. 

The  privilege  of  teaching  was  anciently  permitted  to 
many  worthy  Laymen ; And  Cyprian  in  his  Epistles  pro- 
fesses he  will  doe  nothing  without  the  advice  and  assent 
of  hiB  assistant  Laicks.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

laical  (la'i-kal),  a.  [<  laic  + -al.]  Same  as 
laic.  [Bare.] 

laicality  (la-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  laic  + -ality.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  laic ; the  state  of 
a layman.  [Bare.] 

laically  (la'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
a layman  or  the  laity. 

laicization  (la"i-si-za'shon),  n.  [<  laicize  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  rendering  lay,  or  of  de- 
priving of  a clerical  character ; removal  from 
clerical  rank,  influence,  or  control. 

In  France,  the  republic  seemed  henton  an  entire  division 
of  church  and  state,  and  the  laicization  of  the  hospitals 
and  schools  still  continued. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  790. 
laicize  (la'i-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  laicized, 
ppr.  laicizing.  [<  laic  + -izc.]  To  render  lay ; 
deprive  of  a clerical  character  or  relation. 

So  it  is  M.  I.avy,  M.  Joffrin,  M.  Navarre,  M.  Patenne, 
who  guide  the  spirit  of  education,  and  choose  the  books  for 
our  libraries.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  take  care  that 
laicising  should  become  a reality. 

* Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XIHL  710. 

laid  (lad),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  lay1,  v.]  1.  Put  or  set 
down;  thrown  down;  prostrate. 

Such  pleasaunce  makes  the  Grashopper  so  poore, 

And  ligge  so  layd,  when  Winter  doth  her  straine. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 

They  that  have  drunk  “ the  cup  of  slumber  ” had  need 
to  be  bidden  “awake  and  stand  up,”  for  they  are  sluggish 
and  laid.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  169. 

2.  Pressed  down;  pressed — Laid  paper,  paper 
that  shows  in  its  fabric  the  marks  of  the  close  parallel 
wires  on  which  the  paper-pulp  was  laid  in  the  process  of 
its  manufacture:  distinguished  from  wove  paper,  which  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  is  laid  on  woven  flannels  or 
on  felts. 

laidly  (lad'li),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  loathly. 
laie1!,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lay1. 
laie2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  lie1. 
laie3!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lay 3. 
laierf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lair1,  layer. 
laigh  (lach),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
low2. 

laik,  v.  and  n.  See  lake2. 
lain1  (lan).  Past  participle  of  lie1. 
lain2  (lan),  n.  [Cf.  lain1,  pp.;  < lay1,  v.  Cf. 
lair1,  layer.]  If.  A layer.  Harrison,  Deserip. 
of  England,  p.  187.  ( Halliwell . ) — 2.  Plow-1  and 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  downs.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Light  falls  the  rain  on  link  and  Urine. 

Spectator,  No.  2137,  p.  674. 
lain3!  (lan),  n.  [<  ME.  lain , lays,  layen,  layne, 
denial,  concealment;  partly  < AS.  lygen  = OS. 
lugina  = D.  logen  = MLG.  logene,  loggene,  logge 
= OHG.  lugina,  MHG.  liigene,  liigen,  G.  luge  = 
Dan.  Sw.  logn  = Goth,  liugn,  falsehood,  and 
partly  from  a related  noun  represented  by  OHG. 
lougna,  denial,  = Icel.  laun  = Sw.  Dan.  Ion,  con- 
cealment (whence  the  verb  lain3,  q.  v.);  from  the 
root  of  AS.  ledgan,  etc.,  lie:  see  lie2.]  Denial; 
concealment. 

A woman  I sawe  there  at  the  last 
That  I first  met,  with-outyn  layn, 

Ful  doofully  on  me  here  eyn  sche  cast. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  210. 

lain3!  (lan),  v.  [Also  dial,  lean,  len;  < ME. 
lainen,  laymen,  leynen,  < AS.  lygnian,  lignian  (= 
OS.  lignian  = OHG.  louginen,  lougnen,  MHG.  lou- 
genen,  lougenen,  G.  laugnen,  deny,  = Icel.  leyna, 
conceal;  from  the  noun:  see  lain3,  n.  The  ME. 
form  is  partly  due  to  the  Icel.]  I.  trams.  To 
deny;  conceal. 

For  alle  the  lufez  vpon  lyue,  layne  not  the  sothe, 
for  gile. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1786 

II.  intrans.  To  use  concealment;  speak 
falsely. 

“ Of  my  dissese,"  quod  she,  “ yf  I shuld  layne 
Only  to  yow,  I wis  I were  to  blame.” 

Generydes( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  717. 

lainert,  laineret,  n.  Same  as  lannier. 
lair1  (lar),  n.  [Also  in  some  senses  layer,  which 
is  partly  differentiated;  < ME.  leir,  < AS.  leger, 
a couch,  bed,  lair  (=  D.  leger,  a couch,  bed, 
lair,  = OHG.  legar,  a couch,  MHG.  leger,  Idgar, 
linger,  G.  lager,  a couch,  bed,  place  of  lying, 
storehouse  (see  lager-beer),  = Goth,  ligrs,  a 
couch),  < liegan,  lie:  see  lie1.  Cf.  layer,  lea- 
guer2.] 1.  A place  in  which  to  lie  or  rest;  a 
bed  ; a couch : now  used  only  of,  or  with  figura- 
tive reference  to,  the  den  or  resting-place  of 
a wild  beast. 
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My  love  I lulled  vppe  in  hys  leir, 

With  cradel-bande  I gan  hym  bynde, 

Cros,  he  stiketh  vppon  thi  steir, 
leaked  in  the  wylde  wynde. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  200. 
Out  of  the  ground  up  rose. 

As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  457. 

2f.  A litter,  as  of  rabbits ; a stock. 

His  bride  and  hee  were  both  rabbets  of  one  laier. 

Breton,  Merry  Wonders,  p.  8. 
3f.  An  open  pasture ; a field. 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t’  abstaine  from  pleasant  lare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  29. 

4.  A portion  of  a burying-ground  affording 
space  sufficient  for  one  or  more  graves;  a 
burial-plot.  [Scotch.] — 5.  A place  or  shed 
for  cattle  to  rest  in. 

Cattle  lairs  . . . separate  slaughtering-room,  with  lairs 
for  animals  suffering  from,  or  suspected  to  be  suffering 
from,  contagious  disease.  Encyc.  Brit,,  XXXII.  646. 

lair2  (lar),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  lore1. 
lair3  (lar),  n.  [<  ME.  laire,  layre,  lare,  < Icel.  leir 
= Sw.  Dan.  ler,  clay,  mire.]  If.  Clay;  earth. 
Of  water  his  body,  is  flesshe  laire. 

His  heer  of  fuyr,  his  honde  of  ayre. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( Halliwell .) 
2.  Mire;  a bog;  a quagmire.  [Scotch.] — 3. 

Soil;  land;  ground:  in  this  sense  probably 
confused  with  lair1,  3.  [Provincial.] 
lair3  (lar),  v.  i.  [<  lair3,  re.]  To  sink  when 
wading  in  snow,  mud,  or  quagmire.  [Scotch.] 
And  thro’  the  drift,  deep  lairing , sprattle. 

Burns,  A Winter  Night. 

lairage  (lar'aj),  n.  Space  where  cattle  may 
lie  down  and  rest.  A.  E.  I). 

laird  (lard),  n.  [The  Sc.  form  of  lord.]  In 
Scotland,  a landed  proprietor;  especially,  the 
owner  of  a hereditary  estate;  also,  rarely,  a 
house-owner ; a landlord, 
lairdship  (lard'ship),  n.  [<  laird  + -ship;  ult. 
a dial,  form  of  lordship.]  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  a laird. — 2.  An  estate;  landed  prop- 
erty. [Scotch.] 

My  lairdship  can  yield  me 
As  meikle  a year 
As  had  us  in  pottage 
And  gude  knockit  beer. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  313. 
lairy  (lar'i),  a.  [<  ME.  layry,  layri , layery ; < 
lair3  + -y1.]  1.  Miry.  [Scotch.] — 2).  Earthly. 

For  it  es  heghe,  and  alle  that  it  duellis  in  it  lyftes  abowne 
layery  lustes,  and  vile  covaytes. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  196.  {Halliwell.) 
laisser-faire  (les'a-far'),  re.  [F. : laisser  = It. 
lasciare,  let,  permit,  < L.  laxare,  relax;  faire,  < 
L.  facere,  do:  s eefact.]  A letting  alone ; a gen- 
eral non-interference  with  individual  freedom 
of  action;  the  let-alone  principle  or  policy  in 
government  and  political  economy.  The  term 
was  first  used  in  France  to  designate  that  principle  of  po- 
litical economy  which  would  leave  industry  and  trade  ab- 
solutely free  from  taxation  or  restriction  by  government, 
except  so  far  as  required  by  public  peace  and  order.  It 
has  since  been  extended  to  include  non-interference  by 
controlling  authority  with  any  guiltless  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual will. 

laissez-faire  (les'a-far'),  re.  [F.:  laissez, 2dpers. 
pi.  impv.  of  laisser,  let;  faire,  do:  see  laisser- 
faire.]  Same  as  laisser-faire. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  worst  punishment  to  be  looked 
for  by  one  who  questions  its  [governmental  authority’s] 
omnipotence,  is  that  he  will  he  reviled  as  a reactionary 
who  talks  laissez-faire.  U.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  66. 

laistowet,  «,  Same  as  laystall. 
laitH,  re.  [ME.  lait,  layt,  leit,  leyt,  < AS.  liget, 
leget,  pi.  ligetu,  ligeta,  legetu,  lightning;  cf. 
OHG.  laugazan  = Goth,  lauhatjan,  lighten; 
from  the  root  of  ledht,  light:  see  light1,  a.  and 
re.]  Lightning;  flash. 

And  that  ys  not  full  moche  wonder, 

For  that  day  cometh  layte  and  thonder. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  43.  ( Halliwell .) 
lait2  (lat),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Also  late;  < ME.  laiten, 
layten,  leg  ten,  < Icel.  leita,  seek,  search,  inquire, 
= AS.  wldtian,  look  at,  = Goth,  wlaiton,  look 
around.]  To  seek;  search  for;  inquire.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A ! lorde,  thou  wote  wele  ilke  a tyde, 

The  Jewes  thei  layte  the  ferre  and  nere, 

To  stone  the  vn-to  dede, 

Or  putte  to  pereles  payne.  York  Plays,  p.  197. 
laiter  (la'ter),  n.  Same  as  lafter. 
laith  (lath),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
loath. 

laithe  (laTH),  n.  [Cf.  lythc.]  The  pollack. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

laithfu’  (lath'fu),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  f ora 
of  loathful. 

laithly  (lath'li),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  loathly. 


laits 

laits  (lats),  n.  Same  as  laithe. 
laity  (la'j-ti),  n.  [<  lay1  + -ty  (of.  gaiety,  < 
9ay1)-l  If.  The  state  of  being  a layman,  or  of 
not  being  in  orders. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a mere  laity, 
or  want  of  holy  orders.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

2.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy; 
the  body  of  the  people  not  in  orders ; laymen 
collectively. 

If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  disem- 
ploy the  whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor  laity  should 
ever  serve  a prince.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  245. 

3.  The  people  outside  of  a particular  profession, 
as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  it; 
persons  unskilled  in  a particular  art  or  science, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  profession- 
ally conversant  with  it. 

What  . . . could  be  more  absurd  than  for  one  of  the 
laity  to attempt  to  measure  and  weigh  stars  many  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  removed  from  his  grasp  ? 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  I.  i.  § 20. 
laki,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lack i. 
lake1  (lak),  n.  [<  ME.  lak,  lake , a stream  (< 
* AS.  lacUy  a stream),  merged  with  ME.  lake , lak , 
< AF.  lake , lak , OF.  lac , F.  lac  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
lagOy  < L.  lacus,  a large  body  of  water,  a basin, 
tank,  or  cistern  of  water,  pit,  hollow,  = Gr. 
laKKoqf  a hole,  pit,  pond;  ==  Ir.  Gael,  loch  (> 
AS.  luh,  E.  lough,  Sc.  loch)  = W.  llwch  = Corn. 
lo  = Bret,  loach , a lake  (see  loch  and  lough , 
which  are  thus  ult.  identical  with  lake).  The 
AS.  lagu,  lago  (>  ME.  laie , laye , etc. : see  lay$), 
= OS.  lagu  (in  comp.)  ==  tcel.  logr,  the  sea, 
water.  The  AS.  lagu  = OHG.  lagu  = Icel. 
logr  = Goth,  lagus , the  name  of  the  Runic 
form  of  the  letter  L,  are  distinct  words.]  1. 
A stream;  a rivulet.  [Nowprov.  Eng.] — 2.  A 
body  of  water  surrounded  by  land,  or  not  form- 
ing part  of  the  ocean  and  occupying  a depres- 
sion below  the  ordinary  drainage-level  of  the 
region.  Lakes  occupy  depressions  or  basins 
filled  by  streams  flowing  into  them,  the  water 
thus  introduced  generally  accumulating  until 
it  runs  over  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  edge 
of  the  depression,  and  then  flowing  to  the  sea. 
The  larger  lake  basins  owe  their  origin  to  movements 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  Many  smaller  lakes,  ‘especially  the 
shallower  ones,  originate  from  the  irregular  distribution 
of  glacial  drift.  Glacial  erosion  has  also  produced  many 
lakes,  some  of  them  of  unusual  depth.  Some  lakes  oc- 
cupy volcanic  craters  and  calderas;  others  are  barred  by 
lava  flows.  The  existence  of  a depression  being  given,  the 
question  whether  it  shall  be  entirely  filled  with  water  is 
one  of  climate.  In  regions  of  small  rainfall  and  large 
evaporation,  basins  occur  which  do  not  become  filled  with 
water,  and  consequently  do  not  furnish  any  surplus 
which  shall  overflow  and  run  to  the  sea.  Such  regions, 
having  no  drainage  to  the  sea,  are  called  closed  basins  ; 
there  are  very  large  areas  of  this  character  in  Asia  and 
North  America,  and  smaller  ones  elsewhere.  The  water 
in  the  lakes  occupying  the  lowest  portion  of  such  depres- 
sions is  more  or  less  saline,  because  that  which  is  brought 
in  leaves  as  it  evaporates  a constantly  accumulating  store 
of  the  saline  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  properly  a salt  lake ; some  lakes  are  ex- 
cessively salt,  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  and  the 
Dead  Sea  (also  properly  a lake).  There  are  lakes  of  con- 
siderable size,  as  several  in  Canada,  which  have  no  visible 
inlets,  being  fed  entirely  from  springs. 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves  ; 

And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 

Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 

When  he  comes  back.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  33. 

Never  more 

Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  1.  108. 

3.  A relatively  small  pond  partly  or  wholly 
artificial,  as  an  ornament  of  a park  or  of  public 
or  private  groimds. 

At  Timon’s  villa  let  us  pass  a day.  . . . 

Two  Cupids  squirt  before  ; a lake  behind 

Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  111. 

4f.  A pit;  den. 

And  set  hym  in  ye  lake  of  lyons  where  Danyell  the 
prophete  was,  and  refresshed  hym  with  mete  and  drynke. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  35. 
Galilean  lake.  See  Galilean i. — Lady  of  the  laket. 
See  lady. — Lake  School,  in  Eng.  lit.,  a name  given  to 
a group  of  poets  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  from  their  residence  in  or  connection  with  the 
lake  country  of  England  (Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire):  first  given  in  derision  by  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review.”— The  Great  Lakes,  specifically,  the  five 
North  American  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  which  form  the  largest  chain  of  lakes  in  the 
world.  They  discharge  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
basin  of  which  they  are  included  by  geographers,  and 
which  is  itself  sometimes  reckoned  as  beginning  with  the 
St.  Louis,  the  head  stream  of  Lake  Superior. 
lake2  (lak),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  talced,  ppr.  tak- 
ing. [Also  laik  and,  by  corruption,  tariff,  q.  y. ; 

< ME.  lake,  laiken,  tayken,  < AS.  Idcan  (pret. 
ledlc.  tec,  pp.  Idcen),  swing,  wave,  float  (as  a 
ship),  flutter  (as  a bird),  play,  sport,  play  (an 
instrument)  (chiefly  a poet,  word),  = MHG. 
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leichen  = Icel.  leika  = Goth,  laikan  (pret. 
lailaik),  leap,  dance.  Cf.  lake'2,  n.  The  word 
now  exists  only  in  dial,  use  in  the  Northern 
form  lake,  talk  (or  in  the  corrupt  form  lark), 
instead  of  the  reg.  Southern  form  loke .]  To 
play;  sport;  trifle;  “lark.”  [Old  and  proy. 
Eng.] 

Now,  leue  sir,  late  noman  wete 
How  this  losell  laykis  with  his  lorde. 

York  Plays,  p.  230. 

lake3  (lak),  n.  [Also  laik  and,  corruptly,  lark2, 
q.  v. ; < ME.  lake,  laik,  laylce,  also  loke,  play, 
sport,  gift,  < .AS.  lac,,  play  (battle-play),  strug- 
gle, an  offering,  gift,  present,  medicine,  — 
Goth,  laiks,  a dance ; from  the  verb : see  lake2, 
v.  Hence  ult.  leech1,  leech2,  and  loke2  (a  var.  of 
lake2),  and  -lock  in  wedlock.]  1.  Play;  sport; 
game.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Thanne  were  his  felawes  fain  for  he  was  adradde, 

& lau3eden  of  that  gode  layk. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1784. 
2f.  A contest;  a fight. 

Thow  salle  lose  this  layke,  and  thi  lyfe  aftyre ! 

Thow  has  lyifede  in  delytte  and  lordchippes  inewe ! 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3387. 
lake3  (lak),  n.  [<  F.  laque , lac,  < Pers.  lak,  lake, 
< lak , lac : see  Z«c2.]  A pigment  formed  by  ab- 
sorbing animal,  vegetable,  or  coal-tar  coloring 
matter  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  means  of 
metallic  bases.  The  general  method  of  preparation  is 
to  add  an  alkali  solution  to  an  infusion  of  the  substance 
affording  the  desired  color,  as  madder,  cochineal,  logwood, 
or  quercitron.  To  this  is  added  a solution  of  common  alum, 
producing  a precipitate  of  alumina,  which  in  settling  car- 
ries with  it  the  coloring  matter,  thus  forming  the  lake.  As 
paints,  lakes  lack  body,  and  are  mostly  used  in  glazing 
over  other  colors.  From  cochineal  is  prepared  carmine, 
the  finest  of  the  red  lakes.  Crimson  lake  is  a cochineal 
lake  containing  more  aluminous  base  than  carmine.  Car- 
minated  lake  is  the  cheaper  and  weaker  lake  made  from 
cochineal  after  the  carmine  has  been  extracted.  Scar- 
let lake  is  prepared  by  mixing  vermilion  with  crimson  lake. 
Purple  lake  is  a species  of  crimson  lake  with  a purple  hue. 
Madder  lakes  are  produced  by  precipitating  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  madder-root  with  an  alumina  base.  They 
range  in  color  from  light  pink  through  red  to  brown  and 
purple.  Indian  lake  is  the  same  as  lac-lake  (which  see, 
under  lac%).  Yellow  lake  is  made  from  quercitron-bark, 
sometimes  from  Persian  or  French  Avignon  berries.  Green 
lake  is  compounded  by  adding  Prussian  blue  to  yellow  lake. 
Citrine  lake  is  an  obsolete  term  for  brown  pink.  Burnt 
lake  is  obtained  by  partially  charring  crimson  lake.  From 
logwood  are  obtained  lakes  of  various  shades  of  deep- 
brownish  red,  as  rose  lake,  Florence  lake,  Florentine  lake, 
etc.  From  certain  of  the  coal-tar  colors  are  obtained  lakes 
almost  identical  in  color  with  cochineal  and  madder  and 
equal  in  permanency. 

lake4t  (lak),  n.  [ME.,  < OD.  laken,  D.  laken, 
linen,  cloth,  a sheet,  = OS.  lacan  = MLG.  laken, 
cloth,  = OHG.  lakhan,  lachan,  MHG.  lachen,  G. 
laken  = Icel.  lakan  = Han.  lagen  = Sw.  lalcan,  a 
sheet.]  A kind  of  fine  white  linen. 

He  dide  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fyn  and  clere 
A breech  and  eek  a sherte. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  147. 
lake6  (lak),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  leak. 
lake6  (lak),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
lack l. 

Ye’ve  married  een  below  our  degree, 

A lake  to  a’  our  kin,  0. 

Laird  of  Drum  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  120). 

lake-dweller  (lak'dweFer),  n.  Alacustrian; 
an  inhabitant  of  a lake-dwelling  or  lacustrine 
village. 

lake-dwelling  (lak'dweFing),  n.  A dwelling 
built  on  piles  or  other  support  over  the  water  of 
a lake  or  other  body  of  water.  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  remains  of  prehistoric  dwellings  discovered  in 
recent  times  at  the  bottom  of  many  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
and  is  now  used  for  similar  structures  anywhere,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  In  the  Swiss  lakes,  as  in  most  other 
examples,  a number  of  dwellings,  forming  a lacustrine 
village,  were  built  together  on  a platform  resting  either 
upon  piles  or  upon  layers  of  fascines  supported  by  stakes, 
and  appear  generally  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a bridge.  Many  implements  of  bone,  flint, 


Lake-dwellings,  restored. — From  Troyon. 


bronze,  and  iron,  pottery,  and  other  objects,  and  some  hu- 
man remains,  have  been  found  in  these  ancient  deposits. 
Similar  habitations  are  still  used  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  they  were  occu- 
pied within  historic  times,  they  are  called  crannogs.  See 
crannog  and  palafitte. 


lakin 

lake-fever  (lak'fe//ver),  n.  Malarial  fever. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

lake-fly  (lak'fli),  n.  Any  one  of  the  May-flies 
or  Ephemeridse,  'which  swarm  on  the  Great 
Lakes  late  in  July.  [TJ.  S.] 
lake-herring  (lak/her"mg),  n.  A variety  of  the 

cisco. 

lake-lawyer  (lak'lfi/yer),  n.  [So  called  in  al- 
lusion to  its  voracity.  Cf.  sea-lawyer,  a shark.] 

1.  A gadoid  fish,  Lota  maculosa,  better  known 
as  the  burbot.  Also  called  western  mudfish. 
[Lake  region,  IT.  S.]  — 2.  The  bowfin  or  mud- 
fish, Amin  calva. 

lakelet  (lak'let),  n.  [<  lake 1 + -let.]  A little 
lake. 

The  Chateau  de  Versailles,  ending  in  royal  parks  and 
pleasances,  gleaming  lakelets,  arbours,  labyrinths. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  6. 
Nicollet  . . . considered  none  of  the  tributary  lakelets 
he  had  explored  as  sufficiently  important  to  even  merit  a 
*name.  Science,  VIII.  144. 

Laker1  (la'ker),  ».  [<  lake1  + -er1.]  1.  One 

of  the  Lake  School  of  poetry : generally  used 
contemptuously.  Also  Lakist. 

And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  ! what  are  ye  at? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place? 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  Ded.,  st.  1. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A fish  of  or  taken  from  a lake ; specifi- 
cally, the  lake-trout  of  North  America,  Cristi- 
vomer  namaycush.  See  lake-trout,  2. 

laker2  (la'ker),  n.  [<  lake2  + -or1.]  A player; 
an  actor.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lakeringt,  n.  [ME.  lakeryng;  < lake2  {laker2) 
+ -ing1.]  Playing;  sport;  jesting. 

Ther  was  lauhyng  & lakeryng  and  “let  go  the  coppe ! ” 
Piers  Ploivman  (C),  vii.  394. 

lake-shad  (lak'shad),  n.  One  of  several  differ- 
ent inferior  fishes,  as  suckers,  etc. : a commer- 
cial name  under  which  the  prepared  fish  are 
sold.  [Lake  region,  U.  S.] 
lake-sturgeon  (lak'ster^jon),  n.  The  common 
fresh-water  sturgeon  of  "North  America,  Aci- 
penser  rubicundns.  Also  called  black  sturgeon , 
+OMo  sturgeon , rock-sturgeon,  and  stone-sturgeon. 
lake-trout  (lak'trout),  n.  1 . The  common  sal- 
mon-trout of  western  North  America,  Salmo 
clarki;  the  Rocky  Mountain  brook-trout;  the 
Yellowstone  trout.  It  is  one  of  the  river-salmon, 
not  anadromous,  and  belongs  to  the  section  Fario  of  the 
genus  Salmo.  It  has  a narrow  band  of  small  teeth  on  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  caudal  fin  is  slightly  forked ; the  dorsal 
rather  low.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  size,  coloration, 
and  character  of  the  scales.  It  may  be  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  profusion  of  small  round  black  spots  on  most 
of  the  body,  and  a red  blotch  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  parent  stock  of  several  varieties  of  black- 
spotted  trout.  It  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  Alaska,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  there  descending  to  the  sea,  and  some- 
times attains  a weight  of  20  pounds ; it  is  also  found  in 
the  Yellowstone  and  upper  Missouri  regions,  the  Great 
Basin  of  Utah,  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande. 
The  Waha  lake-trout  of  Washington  is  a variety  ( bouvieri ) 
of  this  species.  Another  variety,  found  from  the  Kansas  to 
the  upper  Missouri,  is  called  var.  stomias.  A third  is  var. 
henshawi , the  silver  or  black  trout  of  Lake  Tahoe,  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  and  the  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  va- 
riations of  this  fish  have  given  rise  to  many  technical 
names.  See  cut  under  salmon-troiLt. 

2.  The  Mackinaw  trout,  Cristivomer  namaycush, 
more  fully  called  th  eGreat  Lake  trout ; thelonge 
of  Vermont;  the  togue  of  Maine.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely different  fish  from  the  foregoing,  being  near  a char. 


Great  Lake  trout,  or  Mackinaw  Trout  ( Cristivomer  namaycush). 


The  mouth  is  large,  with  very  strong  teeth ; the  caudal 
fin  is  well  forked,  the  adipose  small ; the  color  is  dark 
gray,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes  blackish,  everywhere 
marked  with  rounded  paler  Bpots,  often  tinged  with  red- 
dish. This  fish  sometimes  attains  a length  of  3 feet ; 
it  abounds  in  the  larger  bodies  of  water  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  northern  New  York,  and  the  Great 
Lake  region,  to  Montana  and  northward  to  the  Yukon.  A 
variety  found  only  in  Lake  Superior  is  the  siscowet. 

lakewaket,  n.  Same  as  likewake.  Bourne’s  Pop. 
Antiq.  (1777),  p.  21. 

lake-weed  (lak' wed),  n.  The  water-pepper,  Po- 
lygonum Hydropiper,  a plant  growing  in  still 
water.  The  name  is  also  loosely  applied  to  other 
lacustrine  plants.  [Eng.] 
lake-whiting  (lak'whFting),  n.  The  Musquaw 
river  whitefisb,  Coregonus  labradoricus. 
lakh,  n.  See  lac3. 

lakin1  (la'kin),  n.  [<  ME.  lakyne,  lakayn;  ap- 
par.  irreg.  (for  taking  ?)  < lake2,  play : see  lake2.'] 
A plaything ; a toy.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 


lakin 

He  putt  up  in  his  bosome  thes  iij  lakayns. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  105.  ( Halliwdl .) 

lakin2!  (la'kin),  n.  [A  contracted  form  of 
ladykin : formerly  common  in  oaths,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Virgin  Mary.]  A diminutive  of 
lady. — By  our  Lakin,  by  our  Lady— that  is,  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

By  ’r  lalcin,  I can  go  no  further,  sir ; 

My  old  bones  ache.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3.  1. 

laking-place  (la'king-plas),  n.  [<  lairing,  ver- 
bal n.  of  lake2,  v.,  + place.]  A play-ground ; 
especially,  a place  where  birds,  as  grouse,  re- 
sort to  play  the  antics  attendant  upon  mating. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

These  laking-places,  as  they  are  locally  termed,  are  fre- 
quented by  a great  number  of  males,  who  light  for  the 
possession  of  the  females. 

H.  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  II.  436. 

lakisht  (la'kish),  a.  [<  lake 1 + -is7(.]  Wet; 
moist.  [Bare.] 

That  watery  lakish  hill.  Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

Lakist  (la'kist),  n.  [<  lake 1 + -1st.]  Same  as 
Laker1,  1. 

lakket,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
lack1. 

Lakshmi  (laksh'me),  n.  [Hind.]  In  later  Hin- 
du myth.,  the  goddess  of  good  fortune  and 
beauty,  generally  regarded  as  the  consort  of 
Vishnu,  and  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  She  is  also 
called  Qri  (or  Shri). 

laky  (la'ki),  a.  [<  lake1  + -y1.]  Lake-like; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a lake  or  lakes.  [Rare.] 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.,  Int. 

Lalage  (lal'a-je),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Lalage,  a fern, 
name,  < Gr.  AaXayy,  prattle.]  1.  In  ornitli.: 
( a ) A genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Campopha- 
gidce,  of  which  the  type  is  L.  terat,  containing 
numerous  species  (about  25)  ranging  from  Mau- 
ritius through  India  to  Australia  and  Oceaniea. 
Boie,  1826.  (6)  A genus  of  thrushes  (same  as 

Copsichus,  1),  the  type  being  Tardus  mindanen- 
sis.  Boie,  1858. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  dip- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Musculce.  Desvoidu, 
1863. 

lall1  (lal),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  loll. 

lall2  (lal),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  till2,  con- 
traction of  little. 

Lallan  (lal'an),  a.  and  n.  [A  dial,  form  of 
lawland,  lowland.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  [Scotch.] 

Far  atf  our  gentles  for  their  poets  flew, 

And  scorned  to  own  that  Lallan  sangs  they  knew. 

A.  Wilson,  Poems,  p.  40. 

II.  n.  The  Lowland  Scotch  dialect. 

I translate  John’s  Lallan,  for  I cannot  do  it  justice,  being 
born  Britannis.  It  L.  Stevenson,  Pastoral. 

lallation  (la-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  lallation,  im- 
perfect pronunciation  of  the  letter  l,  < L.  lal- 
lare,  sing  lullaby;  cf.  Gr.  LaXeiv,  talk,  chatter.] 
An  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  sound  like  l.  See  lamb- 
dacism. 

lalo  (la'lo),  n.  See  baobab. 

lalopathy  (la-lop'a-thi),M.  [<  Gr.  lalelv,  talk,  + 
irafof,  suffering.]  tlisturbance  of  the  language- 
function,  in  the  most  extensive  sense. 

lam1  (lam),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lammed,  ppr. 
lamming.  [Also  lamm;  < Icel.  lemja,  beat  (cf. 
lamning,  a beating) ; cf.  lama,  bruise,  appar.  = 
E.  lame1,  v.]  To  thrash;  beat.  [Now  only  pro- 
vincial or  colloquial.] 

Marry,  I say,  sir,  if  I had  been  acquainted 
With  lamming  in  my  youth,  as  you  have  been, 

With  whipping  and  such  benefits  of  nature,  I should  do 
better.  Beau,  ami  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  2. 

If  Mihvood  were  here,  dash  my  wigs  ! 

Quoth  he,  I would  pummel  and  lam  her  well. 

J.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses,  xx. 

lam2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lamb. 

lam3  (lam),  n.  [<  F.  lame,  a thin  leaf:  see 
fame3,  lamina.]  In  weaving,  a leaf  or  heddle. 

The  generality  of  weavers  couple  the  first,  and  third 
healds  or  shafts,  and  so  are  enabled  to  weave  it  with  only 
two  lams.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  317. 

lama1  (la'ma),  n.  [Tibetan.]  A celibate  priest 
or  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  that  variety  of  Bud- 
dhism known  as  Lamaism.  There  are  several  grades 
of  lamas,  both  male  and  female.  The  dalai-lama  and  the 
tesho-  or  bogdo  lama  are  regarded  as  supreme  pontiffs. 
They  are  of  equal  authority  in  their  respective  territories, 
but  the  former  is  much  the  more  important,  and  is  known 
to  Europeans  as  the  Grand  Lama. 

Lama2  (la'ina),  n.  [NL.,  < llama,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

genns  of  Cametidce  of  South  America,  including 
the  llama,  vicugna,  alpaca,  and  guanaco : now 
called  Auchenia. — 2.  [1.  c.]  See  llama. 
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lama3  (la'ma),  n.  [Sp.,  gold  or  silver  cloth,  a 
particular  use  of  lama,  plate:  see  lame8,  lamina.] 

1 . A rich  material  made  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  described  as  a cloth  of  silver  shaded 
and  watered. 

A dress  of  silver  lama,  over  French  lilac. 

Armitage,  Old  Court  Customs,  p.  36. 

2.  A similar  stuff  of  modern  manufacture.  See 
lama  d’oro,  below.  Spanish  Arts  (S.  K.  Hand- 
book)— Lama  d’oro,  a silk  stuff  interwoven  with  threads 
or  flat  strips  of  gold,  especially  of  a kind  made  in  Italy. 

lamaic  (la'miL-ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a lama;  re- 
lating to  or  consisting  of  lamas : as,  the  lamaic 
system ; a lamaic  hierarchy. 

Lamaism  (la'ma-izm),  v.  [<  lama 1 + -ism.]  A 
corrupted  form  of  Buddhism  prevailing  in  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  which  combines  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  ideas  of  Buddhism  with  an  organ- 
ized hierarchy  under  two  semi-political  sover- 
eign pontiffs  (see  lama1),  an  elaborate  ritnal, 
and  the  worship  of  a host  of  deities  and  saints. 
Lamaist  (la'ma-ist),  n.  [<  lama1  + -ist.]  One 
professing  the  religion  called  Lamaism.  Also 
Lamaite. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  annual  festival  of  the  Lama- 
ists in  July,  a small  image  of  one  of  the  high  gods  is  put 
into  this  shrine.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  667. 

Lamaistic  (lii-ma-is'tik),  a.  [<  Lamaist  + -ic.] 
Characteristic  of  a Lamaist ; of  or  pertaining  to 
Lamaism;  lamaic. 

Lamaite  (la'ma-It),  n.  [<  lama 1 + - ite 2.]  Same 
as  Lamaist. 

larnantin  (la-man'tin;  F.  pron.  la-mon-tan'),  n. 

[F  : see  manatee.]  Same  as  manatee. 
lamarchy  (la'mar-ki),  n.  [<  lama1  + Gr.  agxv, 
rule.]  The  lamaic  hierarchy;  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  or  priesthood  of  the  lamas. 
Lamarckian  (la-mar'ki-an),  a.  [<  Lamarck  (see 
Lamarckism)  + -inn.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
French  naturalist  Lamarck.  See  Lamarckism. 
Lamarckianism  (la-miir'ki-an-izm), «.  [<  La- 
■kmarckian  + -ism.]  Same  as  Lamarckism. 
Lamarckism  (la-mar'kizm),  n.  [<  Lamarck  (see 
def.)  + -ism.]  In  biol.,  the  general  body  of 
doctrine  propounded  by  the  French  naturalist 
J.  B.  P.  A.  de  Monet  de  Lamarck  (1744-1829); 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  maintained  by  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
the  effect  that  all  plants  and  animals  are  de- 
scended from  a common  primitive  form  of  life. 
In  its  fundamental  principles  and  essential  features, 
Lamarckism  differs  from  Darwinism  in  assuming  that 
changes  resulted  from  appetency  and  the  active  exertion 
of  the  organism.  See  alriogenesis. 
lamaserai  (la'ma-se-ri),  n.  See  lamasery. 
lamasery  (la'ma- se-ri),  n.;  pi.  lamaseries  (-riz). 
[Also  lamaserai;  after  F.  lamaserie,  < lama 1 + 
Pers.  sardi,  an  inn:  see  caravansary.]  A Bud- 
dhist monastery  or  nunnery  in  Tibet  or  Mongo- 
lia, presided  over  by  a chief  lama,  correspond- 
ing to  a European  abbot  or  abbess.  Lamaseries 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  contain  several 
thousand  inmates. 

At  the  present  moment  my  body  is  quietly  asleep  in  a 
lamastery  [read  lamasery j in  Thibet. 

F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  xiii. 

lamasoolt,  n.  Same  as  lamb’s-wool,  2. 
lamb  (lam),  n.  [<  ME.  lamb,  lomb.  pi.  lamben, 
lambren,  lambron,  < AS.  lamb, lomb  (ONovth.  also 
lemb),  also  lombor  (pi.  larnbru,  lombru,  lomberu, 
lomboro)  = OS.  lamb  = D.  MLG.  lam  = OHG. 
lamb,  MHG.  lamb,  lamp,  lain,  G.  lamm  = Icel. 
lamb  - Sw.  lamm  = Dan.  lam  = Goth,  lamb,  a 
lamb.]  1 . A young  animal  of  the  sheep  kind ; 
a young  sheep. 

And  men  fynden  with  inne  a lytylle  Best,  in  Flessehe, 
in  Bon  and  Blode,  as  though  it  were  a lytylle  Lomb,  with 
outen  Wolle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  264. 

And  in  the  fields  ail  round  I hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Conclusion. 

2.  A person  gentle  or  innocent  as  a lamb. 

Outward  lambren  semen  we, 

Fulle  of  goodnesse  and  of  pitee ; 

And  inward  we,  withouten  fable, 

Ben  gredy  wolves  ravysable. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7013. 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you : I know  her : the  worst  thought  she  has 
Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

Hence  — 3.  One  easily  beguiled  or  fleeced ; an 
inexperienced  speculator  who  is  deceived  into 
making  losing  investments.  [Slang.] 

When  a young  gentleman  or  apprentice  comes  into  this 
school  of  virtue  unskilled  in  the  quibbles  and  devices 
there  practised,  they  call  him  a lamb;  then  a rook  (who  is 
properly  the  wolf)  follows  him  close  and  . . . gets  all  his 
money,  and  then  they  smite  and  say  “ The  lamb  is  bitten.” 

The  Nicker  Nicked , 1669  (Harl.  Misc.,  II.  109). 
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4.  Ironically,  a ruffian  or  bully:  as,  Kirke’s 
lambs  (a  troop  of  British  soldiers  noted  for  their 
atrocities  in  suppressing  Monmouth’s  rebellion 
in  1685).—  Holy  lamb,  in  the  Gr,  Ch.,  a square  pro- 
jection rising  above  the  rest  of  the  round,  flat  oblate  of 
leavened  bread.  It  is  stamped  with  a cross,  in  the  angles 
of  which  are  the  letters  10  XC  NI  KA  — that  is,’I,,o-oSs 
XpiuTbs  visa,  “Jesus  Christ  conquers.”  The  priest  divides 
the  holy  lamb  from  the  remainder  of  the  oblate  with  the 
holy  lance  in  the  office  of  prothesis,  and  it  is  the  part  af- 
terward used  for  consecration,  the  antidoron  being  taken 
from  the  remainder.  Also  called  the  holy  loaf  or  the  holy 
bread  and  the  seal. — The  Lamb,  the  Lamh  of  God,  the 
Christ,  as  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
^the  world.  John  i.  29. 

lamb  (lam),  v.  i.  [<  lamb,  n.]  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  sheep. 

They  [the  sheepl  lamb  not  so  soon  as  with  us,  for  at  the 
end  of  May  their  lambs  are  not  come  in  season. 

Brand,  Zetland,  p.  75. 

lambackt.  v.  t.  [Also  lambeak;  appar.  < lam 1 + 
obj.  back1.  Cf.  lambaste.]  To  beat;  cudgel. 
[Old  slang.] 

Happy  may  they  call  that  daie  whereon  they  are  not 
lambeaked  before  night.  Discov.  of  New  World,  p.  115. 

lambackt,  ».  [Also  lambeak : see  the  verb.]  A 
beating;  a cudgeling;  a blow. 

With  that  five  or  six  wives  started  up  and  fell  upon  the 
colliar,  and  gave  unto  him  lialfe  a score  of  sound  lambeakes 
with  tlieir  cudgels.  Greene,  Discovery  of  Coosnage  (1591). 

lamb-ale  (lam ' al),  n.  A country  feast  at 
lamb-shearing. 

Lamb-ale  is  still  [1781]  used  at  the  village  of  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordshire  for  an  annual  feast  or  celebrity  at  lamb- 
shearing. T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ill.  129. 

lamballe  (lam-bal'),  n.  [So  called  after  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe.]  A fichu  or  scarf  of  surah 
or  foulard,  usually  trimmed  with  lace:  a fashion 
of  about  1878. 

lambaste  (lam-bast'),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  lam- 
basted, ppr.  lambasting.  [Appar.  < lam1  + 
baste1.]  To  beat  severely;  thrash;  in  sailors’ 
use,  to  boat  with  a rope’s  end.  [Slang.] 

Whine  not,  my  love : his  fury  streight  will  waste  him; 

Stand  otf  awhile,  and  see  how  lie  lambaste  him. 

Britannia  Triumphans  (1637).  ( Nares .) 

lanibativet  (lam'ba-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [More  cor- 
rectly *lambitive;  ( L.  lambitus,  pp.  of  lambere, 
lick,  lap:  see  lambent.]  I.  a.  That  may  be 
licked  up ; to  be  taken  by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weason,  physicians  make 
use  of  syrups  and  lambative  medicines.  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree  . . . stood  a pot  of  lambative 
electuary.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 

* II.  n.  A medicine  taken  by  licking, 
lambda  (lam'da),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xapfida,  < Heb.  la- 
medh.]  1.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  a 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  L,  l). — 2.  In  craniol., 
the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  su- 
tures at  the  apex  of  the  latter.  See  cut  under 
craniometry. 

lambdacism  (lam'da-sizm),  n.  [<  LL.  lambda- 
cismus,  labdacismus,  < Gr.  lapfidaKicpo c,  Xaflda- 
Kiaudg,  a fault  in  pronunciation  of  the  letter 

1,  < Xaypdaid&iv,  pronounce  l faultily,  < Xayf}Sa, 
the  letter  l:  see  lambda.]  1.  A too  frequent 
use  of  words  containing  the  letter  l in  speaking 
or  writing.  A Latin  example  appears  in  the 
following: 

So£  et  Juna  Zuce  Zucent  atfba,  Zeni,  ?actea. 

Martianus  CapeUa. 

2.  An  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
making  it  sound  like  l ; lallation.  The  defect  is 
common  among  children,  and  also  among  the  Chinese  in 
speaking  foreign  languages,  from  (he  absence  of  the  sound 
of  r as  an  initial  in  their  native  tongue. 

lambdaic  (lam'da-ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xa/ijiSa,  the 
letter  A,  X (see  lambda),  + -ic.]  In  math.,  the 
result  of  subtracting  the  same  indeterminate 
quantity,  X,  from  all  the  elements  of  the  prin- 
cipal diagonal  of  a determinant,  or  of  subtract- 
ing X with  numerical  submultiples  and  alternat- 
ing signs  from  the  sinister  diagonal.  See  latent 
root,  under  latent. 

lambdoid  (lam'doid),  a.  [<  Gr.  XapflSoudyr, 
formed  like  a lambda  (A),  < Xaiipda,  the  letter 
A,  4-  eldoc,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  of  the 
Greek  capital  lambda  (A):  specifically  applied 
in  anatomy  to  the  suture  between  the  supraoc- 
cipit.al  and  the  two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull, 
which  has  this  form  in  man.  See  cut  under  cra- 
nium. 

lambdoidal  (lam-doi'dal),  a.  [<  lambdoid  + 
-al.]  Same  as  lambdoid, 
lambeakt,  V.  and  n.  See  lamback, 
lambeau (lam'bo),  n. ; pi.  lambeanx  (-hdz).  [F.: 
see  label.]  In  her.,  one  of  the  points  or  drops 
in  a label — Cross  lambeaux.  See  cross1. 
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lambeauzed  (lam'bod),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 

dovetailed. 

lambeck  (lam'bek),  n.  [ Lambeck , Lembecq,  in 
Belgium.]  A beer  made  in  Belgium  by  the 
process  called  the  self-fermentation  of  worts, 
lambel  (lam'bel),  n.  [OP.,  a tag,  label:  see  la- 
bel.] 1 . A part  of  the  housings  of  a horse,  hay- 
ing the  form  of  a rectangular  tablet  or  screen 
h anging  at  the  breast  or  flank,  evidently  intend- 
ed for  defense,  and  probably  of  cuir-bouilli,  or 
of  gamboised  work.  J.  Hewitt. — 2f.  pi.  Same 
as  lamboys,  2. — 3.  In  her.,  same  as  label. 
lambency  (lam'ben-si), n. ; pi.  lambencies  (-siz). 
[<  lamben(t)  + - ci /.]  The  quality  of  being  lam- 
bent ; that  which  is  lambent ; a lambent  gleam. 

These  were  sacred  lambencies,  tongues  of  authentic  flame 
from  heaven.  Carlyle , Reminiscences. 

lambent  (lam'bent),  a.  [<  L.  lamben(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  lainbere,  lick ; of.  Ctr.  \dirreiv,  lap : see  lap t.] 

1.  Licking.  [Bare.] 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  782. 

Hence  — 2.  Running  along  or  over  a surface,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  licking;  flowing  over  or  along; 
lapping  or  bathing ; softly  bright ; gleaming. 

The  Star  that  did  my  Being  frame 
W as  but  a lambent  Flame. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  vi.  4. 
Those  [eyes]  only  are  beautiful  which,  like  the  planets, 
have  a steady,  lainbent  light  — are  luminous,  but  not  spar- 
kling. Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  4. 

Lambeth  Articles.  See  article. 

lambict,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  limbec. 

Chaucer. 

lambie  (lam'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  lamb.]  A little 
lamb ; a lambldn.  Also  lammie.  [Scotch.] 

When  linnets  sang,  and  lambies  play’d. 

# Burns,  As  on  the  Banks. 

lambisht,  a . [<  ME.  lambyssh ; < lamb  4-  -ish1.] 

Lamblike. 

The  lambyssh  poeple,  voyded  of  al  vyse, 

Hadden  no  fantasye  to  debate. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  50. 

lambkill  (lam'kil),  n.  [<  lamb  + kill1.]  The 
sheep-laurel,  Kalmia  angustifolia. 
lambkin  (lam'kin),  n.  [=D.  and  Flem.  lamme- 
Tcen;  as  lamb  + -kin.']  1.  A little  lamb. 

In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xiii. 

2.  One  treated  as  gently  as  a lamb ; one  fondly 
cherished. 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 

Harry  the  Fifth’s  the  man. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  122. 

lamblike  (lam'llk),  a.  [<  lamb  + like2.]  Like 
a lamb ; gentle ; humble ; meek : as,  a lamblike 
temper. 

lambling  (lam'ling),  n.  [<  lamb  + -ling1.]  A 
young  or  small  lamb ; hence,  a stupidly  or  ig- 
norantly innocent  person. 

It  was  over  the  black  sheep  [negroes]  of  the  Castlewood 
flock  that  Mr.  Ward  somehow  had  the  most  influence. 
These  woolly  lamblings  were  immensely  affected  by  his 
exhortations.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  v. 

lamboyst,  ».  pi.  [<  OP.  lambeau,  a shred,  flap, 
etc.:  see  label.]  1.  A skirt  of  tassets  of  the 
form  worn  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Compare 
tasset.—  2.  In  the  armor  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  base  or  skirt  of  orna- 
mental stuff.  Meyriek.  Also  lambels. 
lambrent,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  lamb. 
lambrequin  (lam'bre-kin),  n.  [<  P.  lambrequin, 
the  coveringor  trappings  of  a helmet,  amantle, 
scallop;  of  D.  origin.]  1.  A piece  of  tex- 
tile fabric,  leather,  or  the  like,  hanging  by  one 
of  its  edges,  and  typically  having  the  opposite 
edge  dagged,  slitted,  scalloped,  or  otherwise  cut 
in  an  ornamental  manner:  used  in  several  ways, 
(a)  In  medieval  armor,  a piece  of  stuff  worn  over  the  hel- 
met of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  especially 
at  tourneys  and  justs.  This  usage  is  figured  in  modern 
heraldry.  See  below.  (6)  In  upholstery,  a sort  of  curtain 
covering  the  upper  part  of  an  opening,  as  a door  or  win- 
dow, and  often  forming  a kind  of  cornice  to  the  curtain 
proper,  (cl  A short  curtain  or  a piece  of  drapery  sus- 
pended for  ornament  from  a mantel-shelf  or  the  like. 

2.  In  decorative  art,  painting  on  a surface  more 
or  less  imitating  or  resembling  a lambrequin, 
as  in  some  Chinese  vases,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  by  solid  decoration 
having  a lower  edge  of  jagged  or  ornamented 
outline. — 3.  In  7ier.,  the  mantelet, represented 
as  floating  from  the  helmet,  and  often  forming 
an  important  part  of  the  ornamental  decora- 
tion of  the  achievement. 

lambskin  (lam'skin),  n.  1 . The  furred  or  woolly 
skin  of  a lamb,  either  of  natural  color  or  dyed, 
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prepared  for  use  in  dress  or  in  the  ornamenting 
of  costume,  for  mats,  etc.;  also,  collectively, 
material  so  prepared  from  lambs’  skins.  The 
finest  lambskins  are  the  Persian,  which  are  either  gray  or 
black,  and  rank  among  costly  furs.  Hungarian  and  Span- 
ish lambskins  are  used  especially  in  the  national  costume 
for  men,  a jacket  or  short  coat  being  made  wholly  of  this 
material.  Prussian  lambskins  are  used  for  coat-cuifs  and 
coat-collars.  One  of  the  best-known  varieties  is  astrakhan. 

A furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm : and  furred  with  fox 
and  lambskins  too.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  9. 

2.  The  skin  of  a lamb,  or  collectively  the  skins 
of  lambs,  freed  from  wool  and  dressed  for  mak- 
ing gloves,  etc. — 3.  Woolen  cloth  made  to  re- 
semble lambskin. — 4.  Anthracite  coal  of  in- 
ferior quality  (culm).  [Swansea,  Wales.] 
lambskin  (lam'skin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lamb- 
skinned,  ppr.  lambsMnning.  [<  lambskin,  n.\  not 
quite  like  the  eqniv.  cowhide,  v.,  but  a humor- 
ous use,  alluding  to  lam1,  v.]  To  beat. 

What  think  you  of  our  countryman  Hercules,  that  for 
love  put  on  Amphale’s  apron  and  sat  spinning  amongst 
her  wenches,  while  his  mistress  wore  his  lion’s  skin,  and 
lamb-skinned  him  if  he  did  not  his  business  ? 

Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  ii.  4. 

lamb’s-lettuce  (lamz'let,/is),  n.  Same  as  corn- 
salad. 

lamb’s-quarters  (lamz'kwar/,'terz),  n.  1.  A 
European  weed,  Atriplex  patula,  family  Che- 
nopodiacese. — 2.  An  American  weed  of  the 
same  family,  Chenopodium  album,  naturalized 
*from  Europe;  white  goosefoot. 
lamb’s-tongue  (lamz'tung),  n.  1.  The  hoary 
plantain,  Plantago  media.  See  plantain. — 2. 
A carpenters’  plane  having  a deep  and  narrow 
bit,  used  for  making  quirks.  E.  PL.  Knight. 
lainb’s-wool  (lamz'wul),  n.  1.  The  wool  of 
lambs,  used  in  manufacture;  hence,  delicate 
wool,  as  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep  or  of  lambs, 
or  of  mixed  varieties,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery. — -2.  [Prob.  so  called  from  its  soft- 
ness ; cf.  velvet,  applied  to  fine  old  spirit ; yard 
of  flannel,  a kind  of  flip.]  Ale  mixed  with  su- 
gar, nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

A cupp  of  lambs-wool  they  dranke  unto  him  then. 

King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  37). 
Next  crown e the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  lambs-wooll, 

Adde  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

Herrick,  Twelfe  Night. 

Being  come  home,  we  to  cards,  till  two  in  the  morning, 
and  drinking  lamb’s-wool.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  7. 

Lamb’s-wool  yarn,  a soft  woolen  yarn,  slightly  twisted, 
used  for  fancy  work.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
lame1  (lam),  a.  [<  ME.  lame,  < AS.  lama  = OS. 
lam  = OFries.  lom,  lam  = D.  lam  = MLG1.  lam, 
OHG.  MHG.  lam,  G.  lahm  = Icel.  land  = Sw. 
Dan.  lam,  lame ; perhaps  orig.  ‘ bruised,  maimed’ : 
cf.  lam 1,  v.]  1.  Crippled  or  disabled  by  injury 

to  or  defect  of  a limb  or  limbs;  specifically, 
walking  with  difficulty;  halting;  limping:  as, 
a lame  man  or  horse. 

I was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I to  the  lame. 

Job  xxix.  15. 

2.  Inefficient  from  injury  or  defect;  unsound 
or  impaired  in  strength ; crippled : as,  a lame  leg 
or  arm. 

The  golde  hath  made  his  wittes  lame. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  Figuratively,  imperfect;  lacking  finish  or 
completeness  ; defective  in  quality  or  quantity ; 
halting;  insufficient;  hobbling:  as,  lame  verso; 
lame  rimes;  a lame  excuse. 

0 most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  162. 

The  sick  man’s  sacrifice  is  but  a lame  oblation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  4, 

Santa  Croce  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  are  lame  copies 
after  a divine  model.  Emerson,  History. 

Lame  duck,  in  commercial  slang,  one  who  is  unable  to 
meet  his  obligations ; a bankrupt ; especially,  a defaulter 
on  the  stock-exchange. 

1 may  be  lame,  but  I shall  never  be  a duck,  nor  deal  in 
the  garbage  of  the  alley.  Walpole,  Letters  (1771),  III.  337. 

lame1  (lam),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  lamed,  ppr.  lam- 
ing. [<  ME.  lame n,  < AS.  lemian  (=  OS.  lamon 
(in  comp,  bi-lamon)  = OFries.  lema,  lama  = D. 
ver-lammen  = MLG.  lamen,  lemen  = OHG.  la- 
men,  lemjan,  MHG.  lamen,  lemen,  G.  lalrnen  = 
Icel.  lemja,  thrash,  flog,  beat,  lame,  disable,  = 
Dan.  lamme  = Sw.  lamma),  < lama,  lame:  see 
lame1,  a.  Cf.  lam1,  v.]  To  make  lame ; cripple 
or  disable;  render  imperfect  or  unsound:  as,  to 
lame  an  antagonist ; to  lame  an  arm  or  a leg. 

I cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I lame  the  foot 

Of  our  design.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  7.  7. 

A tender  foot  wili  be  galled  and  lamed,  if  you  set  it  go- 
ing in  rugged  paths.  Barrow,  Works,  III.  iii. 
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A spear, 

Down-glancing,  lamed  the  charger. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

lame2  (lam),  n.  and  a.  [Also  layme;  an  old  or 
dial,  form  of  loam.]  I.  n.  1.  Earthenware. 
[Now  Scotch.] 

2 flagons  of  layme,  enamelled  with  blue  and  white  and 
one  all  blue.  Inventory  (1578). 

2.  A broken  piece  of  earthenware ; a potsherd. 
[Scotch.] 

II.  a.  Earthen:  used  of  pottery:  as,  a lame 
pig  (an  earthen  vessel).  [Scotch.] 
lame3t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lamm ; < ME. 
lampe  for  Hame , < OF.  (and  F.)  lame , a plate,  a 
blade,  < L.  lamina , a thin  plate : see  lamina , and 
cf.  lama*.]  In  armor , a plate  of  metal.  Florio. 

He  strake  Phalantus  just  upon  the  gorget,  so  as  he  bat- 
tered the  lamms  thereof.  Sir  P.  kidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

lamel  (larn'el),  n.  Same  as  lamella. 
lamella  (la-mel'a),  n. ; pi.  lamellce  (-e).  [L.,  a 

* small  plate  of  metal,  < lamina , a thin  piece  of 
metal,  wood,  etc.:  see  lamina.]  A thin  plate 
or  scale.  Specifically  — (a)  In  hot.:  (1)  An  erect  scale  or 
blade  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  claw  and  limb  in  some 
corollas,  and  forming  a part  of  their  corona  or  crown.  (2) 
In  the  Agaricaceae  of  hymenomycetous  fungi,  one  of  the 
radiating  vertical  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  pileus, 
upon  which  the  liymenium  is  extended;  one  of  the  gills, 
for  example,  of  common  mushrooms  ( Agaricus ).  (b)  In 
anat.  and  zobl.,  a thin  or  small  lamina;  a plate  or  layer; 
especially,  one  of  a series  of  thin  plates  arranged  like  the 
leaves  of  a book  or  the  gills  of  an  oyster.— Branchial  la- 
mella. See  branchial.—  Haversian  lamellae,  hollow  cyl- 
inders of  bone-tissue  surrounding  and  concentric  with  a 
Haversian  canal.  There  are  generally  several  to  each  canal, 
successively  inclosed,  as  the  successive  rings  of  growth 
of  an  exogenous  plant  surround  the  central  pith. — Hori- 
zontal lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  the  cribriform  plate, 
a part  of  the  ethmoturbinal  bone.— Lamellae  of  bone, 
layers  of  bone-tissue  concentrically  arranged  around  a 
Haversian  canal;  Haversian  lamellae.—  Perpendicular 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  the  mesethmoid  bone.  =Syn. 
★ See  lamina. 

lamellar  (lam'e-lar),  a.  [<  lamella  + - ar 3.]  1. 
Disposed  in  lamellae  or  layers;  laminar  in  a 
small  way. 

A magnet  is  said  to  he  lamellar  when  it  may  be  divided 
into  simple  closed  magnetic  shells  or  into  open  shells  with 
their  edges  on  the  surface  of  the  magnet. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  316. 

2.  Having  a lamella  or  lamellae ; lamellate. — 

3.  Formed  of  lamellae ; strengthened  or  covered 
with  lamellae : as,  a lamellar  skirt  (a  name  given 
to  the  great  braguette). — 4.  In  hot.,  consisting 
of  thin  plates  or  lamellae ; lamelliform.  See  la- 
mella («). 

lamellar ly  (lam'e-lar-li),  adv.  In  the  form  of 
or  by  means  of  lamellae:  as,  the  leaves  of  a 
book  lie  lamellarly. 

lamellar-stellate  (lam'e-lar-stel'at),  a.  In 
mineral .,  formed  of  thin  plates  or  lamellae  ar- 
ranged in  star-shaped  groups : as,  gypsum  has 
often  a lamellar-stellate  structure, 
lamellate  (lam'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  lamellatus , < 
L.  lamella , a thin  metal  plate : see  lainella.]  1. 
Formed  of  a lamella,  or  disposed  in  lamellae ; 
lamellar  in  structure  or  arrangement. — 2. 
Having  lamellae  ; furnished  with  little  laminae. 
— LameUato  antennae,  antennas  in  which  the  outer 
joints  are  prolonged  internally,  opposing  flat  surfaces  to 
each  other,  which  may  be  brought  into  close  contact,  thus 
forming  a transverse  or,  rarely,  a rounded  club  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  stem  or  funiculus  of  the  antenna,  as  in 
the  Scarabaddce  or  cockchafers.  Beetles  having  antennae 
of  this  form  are  called  lamellicorns.  See  cut  under  an- 
tenna.— Lamellate  palpi,  those  palpi  in  which  the  ter- 
minal joint  is  divided  longitudinally  or  transversely  into 
several  lamellae  or  leaves. 

lamellated  (lam'e-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  lam- 
ellate. 

The  lamellated  antennae  of  some,  the  clavellated  of  oth- 
ers, are  surprisingly  beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a 
microscope.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  viii.  4,  note  3. 

lamellibranch  (la-mel'i-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  lamella,  a plate,  -I-  branchial,  gills.]  I.  a. 
Having  lamellate  gills;  pertaining  to  the  La- 
mellibranchiata, or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,  as  any 
ordinary  "bivalve  mollnsk. 

Also  lamellibranchiate. 

Lamellibranchia  (la-mel-i-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Lamellibranchiata. 
Lamellibranchiata  (la-mel-i-brang-ki-a'ta), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.:  see  lamellibranchiate.] 
A group  of  mollusks  without  distinct  head  or  ce- 
phalic eyes,  with  the  branchiae  on  each  side  of 
the  body  and  generally  expanded  in  a plate-like 
or  lamelliform  manner,  and  with  a shell  of  two 
lateral  valves  completely  or  partly  inclosing 
the  body.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  connected  and 
close  over  the  back  of  the  animal  by  a hinge : they  are  also 
generally  united  by  one  or  two  muscles,  called  adductors, 
which  penetrate  the  hody-mass.  Opening  of  the  shell  is 
effected  by  an  elastic  ligament  in  or  about  the  hinge.  The 
shell  is  secreted  by  a prolongation  of  the  integument  called 
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the  mantle  or  pallium,  which  laps  round  the  body,  its  halves 
being  either  free  or  united  so  as  to  leave  only  three  aper- 
tures for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  water  for  respiration,  and 
for  the  protrusion  of 
a fleshy  organ  called 
the  foot,  when  it  is 
present.  The  mus- 
cular edge  of  the 
mantle  leaves  on 
each  valve  an  im- 
pression called  the 
pallial  line.  Respira- 
tion is  generally  ef- 
fected by  lamellated 
gills  (whence  the 
name),  usually  oc- 
cupying a large  part 
of  the  interior  of  the 
shell  on  each  side. 

The  mouth  is  a sim- 
ple jawless  fissure, 
furnished  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  soft 
palpi,  the  food  being 
conveyed  to  it  by 
cilia  on  the  gills. 

The  heart  has  a sin- 
gle ventricle  pierced  by  the  intestine,  and  there  are  three 
double  nerve-centers.  The  group  was  originally  desig- 
nated by  the  author  of  the  name  (De  Blainville,  1814)  as  an 
order,  but  has  generally  been  adopted  as  a class  of  Mollusca, 
containing  all  the  true  or  ordinary  bivalve  mollusks,  of 


Vertical  Transverse  Section  of  Anodonta 
through  the  heart. 

A A,  mantle-lobes;  B , foot;  c,  rectum; 
h,  i,  inner  and  outer  gills;  /,  ventricle  of 
heart ; g,  auricles  of  heart ; f> , pericardi- 
um ; o',  vestibule  of  q’ , the  organ  of  Boja- 
nus. 


Diagrammatic  Section  of  Fresh-water  Mussel  {Anodonta),  illustrating 
anatomy  of  Lamellibranchiata. 

A A,  mantle,  its  right  lobe  cut  away;  B,  foot ; C,  branchial  cham- 
ber of  mantle-cavity;  D,  anal  chamber;  I,  II,  anterior  and  posterior 
adductor  muscles  ; III,  retractor  muscle  of  foot;  a,  mouth  ; stom- 
ach; c,  intestine,  coils  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  seen  through  the 
side  walls  of  the  mesosoma  ; d,  rectum  ; e,  anus  ; f,  ventricle  ; g,  au- 
ricle ; h,  gills,  except  i,  right  external  gill,  largely  cut  away  and 
turned  back;  k,  labial  palpi;  l,  cerebroganglion ; in,  pedal  gan- 
glion; n,  parietosplanchnic  ganglia;  o,  aperture  of  organ  of  Bojanus; 
p,  pericardium. 

which  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  are  familiar  examples.  Syno- 
nyms of  the  whole  group  are  Acephala,  Bivalvia,  Conchi - 
fera,  Cormopoda,,  and  Pelecypoda. 

lamellibranchiate  (la-mel-i-brang'ki-at),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  lamellibranchiatus,  < L.  lamella, 
a thin  plate,  + branchial,  gills.]  Same  as  la- 
mellibranch. 

lamellicom  (la-mel'i-kovn),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
lamellicornis,  < L.  lamella,  a thin  plate,  + cornu 
= E .horn.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  lamellae  or  a lam- 
ellate structure,  as  the  antennas  of  an  insect. — 
2.  Having  lamellate  antennae,  as  an  insect; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellicornia. 

II.  n.  A lamellicom  beetle;  any  member 
of  the  Lamellicornia,  as  a scarab,  dung-beetle, 
stag-beetle,  cockchafer,  etc. 

lamellicornate  (lii-mel-i-kor'nat),  a.  Same  as 
lamellicom. 

Lamellicornes  (la-mel-i-kor'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(orig.  the  F.  accom.,of  NL.  lamellicornia,  neut. 
pi.),  < L.  lamella,  a thin  plate,  4-  cornu  = E. 
horn.']  In  Latreille’s  system,  the  sixth  family 
of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  corresponding  with 
the  modem  group  Lamellicornia. 

Lamellicornia  (la-mel-i-kor'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  lamellicornis:  see  lamellicom.]  A 
suborder  of  Coleoptera  which  have  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tarsal  joints  not  connate,  the  first  ventral 
segment  visible  for  its  entire  breadth,  the  an- 
tennae with  a lamellate  club  whose  apposed  sur- 
faces have  a very  delicate  sensitive  structure, 
and  the  legs  f ossorial.  The  antennse,  which  are  short 
and  deeply  inserted  under  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  lamel- 
liferous,  the.  last  three  joints  making  a lamelliform  club 
(pectinated  in  Lucanidce , whence  the  name  Pectinicornia 
for  this  family).  The  lamellicorns  are  herbivorous,  and 
very  rich  in  species,  of  which  there  are  more  than  7,000, 
among  them  the  largest  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
beetles  known.  The  leading  families  are  Scarabceidce  and 
Lucanidce. 

lamelliferous  (lam-e-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lamella, 
a thin  plate,  + feme  = E.  bear1.]  Producing 
lamellae ; composed  of  or  provided  with  lamel- 
1® ; having  a lamellate  structure. 

lamelliform  (la-mel'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  lamella, 
a thin  plate,  + forma,  form.]  Lamellar  in 
form;  having  the  shape  of  a lamella ; lamellate 
in  structure  or  arrangement. 

lamelliped  (la-mel'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  la- 
mella, a thin  plate,  + pes(ped-)  =E./oot]  I,  a. 
Having  a flattened  lamelliform  foot,  as  some 
conchiferous  mollusks;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lamellipedia. 
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II.  n.  A mollusk  with  a lamelliform  foot ; one 
of  the  Lamellipedia. 

Lamellipedia  (la-mel-i-pe'di-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
L.  lamella, , a thin  plate,  + pes  '(ped- ) = E./oof.] 
In  Lamarck’s  system  of  the  Conchifera,  a divi- 
sion of  acephalous  mollusks  having  a large 
lamellar  foot,  containing  the  families  Concha;, 
Cardiacea,  Arcacea,  Trigonea,  and  Naiades.  Also 
Lamellipedes. 

lamelliroster  (la-mel-i-ros'ter),  n.  A lamelli- 
rostral  bird. 

lamellirostral (la-mel-i-ros'tral),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Lamellirostres  + -al.]  I.  a.  Having  a bill  fur- 
nished with  flattened  tooth-like  projections,  as 
a duck;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellirostres. 
II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Lamellirostres. 
lamellirostrate  (la-mel-i-ros'trat),  a.  Same  as 
lamellirostral. 

Lamellirostres  (la-mel-i-ros'trez),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< L.  lamella,  a thin  plate,  + rostrum,  a beak : see 
rostrum.]  In  Cuvier’s  classification,  the  fourth 
family  of  his  sixth  order  of  birds  ( Palmipedes ), 
containing  those  which  have  the  bill  lamello- 
sodentate  and  covered  with  a soft  skin,  with  a 
nail  at  the  end,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and 
flamingos.  The  family  corresponds  to  the  Linnean  An- 
seres,  and  included  the  modern  families  A no  Hike  and 
Phcenicopteridce.  Divested  of  the  flamingos,  it  correspoi  ids 
to  the  Chenomorphce  of  Huxley,  now  commonly  rated  as  an 
order  or  suborder  of  cariuate  birds.  See  Chenomorptue, 
Anseres,  Anatidce. 

lamellose  (lam'e-15s),  a.  [<  lamella  + -ose.] 
Pull  of  lamellae ; lamellated  in  structure ; lamel- 
liform in  arrangement : a book,  for  instance,  is 
entirely  lamellose. 

lamellosodentate  (lam-e-lo-so-den'tat),  a. 
[<  lamellose  4-  dentate.]  Toothed  with  lamella*, 
or  having  lamelliform  teeth,  as  the  bill  of  a 
duck. 

Lamellosodentati  (lam-e-lcKso-den-ta'tl),  n. 
pi.  [NL.:  see  lamellosodentate.]  Illiger’s  name 
of  the  duck  tribe,  or  lamellirostral  birds.  See 
Lamellirostres. 

lamely  (lam'li),  a dr.  1.  In  a lame  or  halting 
manner ; like  a cripple : as,  to  walk  lamely. — 2. 
Imperfectly ; unsatisfactorily;  weakly;  feebly: 
as,  a figure  lamely  drawn;  a scene  lamely  de- 
scribed; an  argument  lamely  conducted, 
lameness  (lam'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
lame ; defect  or  unsoundn  ess  of  a limb  or  limbs ; 
especially,  impairment  of  locomotive  capacity 
by  injury  or  deformity : as,  lameness  of  the  hand 
or  foot ; lameness  caused  by  a broken  or  a de- 
formed leg. — 2.  Imperfection  ; want  of  finish 
or  completeness  ; defect ; insufficiency ; weak- 
ness: as,  the  lameness  of  a verse  or  a rime;  the 
lameness  of  an  argument  or  an  apology. 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I straight  will  halt. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxxxix. 
If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness  of  it 
with  his  performance.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

lament  (la-ment'),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  lamento , 

< L.  lamentum,  usually  in  pi.  lamenta , a wailing, 
moaning ; with  formative  -mentum  (see  - ment ), 
from  the  root  *la , seen  also  in  latrare,  bark,  Gr. 
pa&iv,  snarl,  Buss,  laieti , hark,  scold.]  1.  An 
expression  of  grief  or  sorrow ; a sad  complaint ; 
a lamentation. 

And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1.  296. 

2.  A set  form  of  lamentation  or  mourning;  an 
elegy;  a mourning  song  or  ballad. 

At  Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged  burial-place  of  Osiris, 
there  was  an  annual  festival  at  which  the  votaries,  having 
fasted  and  put  on  mourning  dresses,  uttered  a lament 
round  a burnt-offering:  the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lament.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 144. 

3.  The  music  for  an  elegy,  or  a tune  intended  to 
express  or  excite  sorrowful  emotion ; a mourn- 
ful air. 

lament  (la-ment'),  v.  [<  F.  lamenter  = Sp.  Pg. 
lamentar  = It.  lamentare , < L.  lamentari,  wail, 
weep,  < lamentum , a wailing,  lament : see  la- 
ment, n.~]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  express  sorrow; 
utter  words  or  sounds  of  grief ; mourn  audibly ; 
wail. 

In  that  day  shall  one  take  up  a parable  against  you, 
and  lament  with  a doleful  lamentation.  Micah  ii.  4. 

Every  now  and  then  I heard  the  wail  of  women  lament- 
ing for  the  dead.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  195. 
2.  To  show  great  sorrow  or  regret;  repine; 
chafe ; grieve. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  208. 
= Syn.  Lament , Mourn,  Grieve ; sorrow.  Lament  express- 
es always,  at  least  figuratively,  an  external  act.  Mourn 
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was  originally  and  is  still  often  the  same,  but  does  not  now 
suggest  anything  audible.  Grieve  suggests  more  of  a con- 
suming effect  upon  the  person  sorrowing.  See  affliction. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  bewail;  mourn  for;  be- 
moan ; deplore. 

They  lamented  the  death  of  their  leader,  and  filled  all 
places  with  their  complaints.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vii. 
2f.  To  afflict;-  distress. 

He  went  home,  where  he  lay  much  Lamented  and  won- 
derfully affrighted  with  the  Old  Woman  coming  to  afflict 
him.  Quoted  in  Ashtons  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen 

[Anne,  I.  124. 

lamentable  (lam'en-ta-bl),  a.  [<  F.  lamentable 
= Sp.  lamentable  = Pg.  lamentavel  = It.  lamen- 
table, lamentable,  < L.  lamentabilis , mournful, 

< L.  lamentari , mourn,  lament:  see  lament , v.\ 

1.  To  be  lamented;  exciting  or  calling  for  sor- 
row; grievous:  as,  a lamentable  deterioration 
of  morals. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1.  44. 

And  yet  their  superstition  is  more  lamentable  then  their 
dispersion,  as  also  their  pertinacie  and  stubbornenesse  in 
their  superstition.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  159. 

2.  Expressive  of  grief ; mournful:  as,  a lamen- 
table cry. 

Ceaseless  rain  sweeping  away  wildly  before  a long  and 
lamentable  blast.  Charlotte  Bronte , Jane  Eyre,  i. 

3.  Miserable;  pitiful;  low;  poor. 

Then  are  messengers  again  posted  to  Rome  in  lamenta- 
ble sort,  beseeching  that  they  would  not  suffer  a whole 
Province  to  be  destroy’d.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

lamentableness  (lam ' en  - ta  - bl  - nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  lamentable. 

lamentably  (lam'en-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a lamen- 
table manner;  mournfully;  pitifully. 

lamentation  (lam-en-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  la- 
mentaciaun,  < OF.  (and  V .)  lamentation  = Sp. 
lamentation  = Pg.  lamentagao = It.  lamentazione, 

< L.  lamentatio{n-),  a weeping,  < L.  lamentari, 
weep:  see  lament,  t).]  1.  The  act  of  bewailing; 
expression  of  sorrow ; a mournful  outcry. 

"Who  sothely  might  suffer  the  sorow  that  thou  mase  . . . 
Lamentaeoun  & langour  the  long  night  ouer  ? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3294. 

In  Rama  was  there  a voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weep- 
ing, and  great  mourning.  Mat.  ii.  18. 

2.  [cap.]  pi.  The  shortertitle  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  Septuagint,  as  in  the  English  Bible, 
it  stands  immediately  after  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  of  which 
it  probably  originally  formed  a continuation.  Its  subject 
is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  It  was 
probably  composed  immediately  after  the  taking  of  the 
city  (586  b.  c.),  while  the  wounds  of  the  nation  were  still 
fresh.  Jeremiah  has  been  generally  regarded  by  Christian 
scholars  as  its  author. 

3.  [cap.]  pi.  The  music  to  which  the  first  three 
lessons,  taken  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, are  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  office  called  Tenebree,  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week.  =Syn.  1.  Mourn- 
ing, complaint,  plaint,  moan,  moaning,  wailing,  outcry. 
See  lament,  v.  i. 

lamenter  (la-men'ter),  it.  One  who  laments, 
mourns,  or  cries  out  with  sorrow. 

lamentingly  (la-men'ting-li),  adv.  In  a lament- 
ing manner;  with  lamentation. 

Lame’s  equation,  function.  See  equation, 

function. 

lameskirting  (lam'sker-ting),  n.  [<  lame1,  v., 
+ skirt  4-  -ing1.]  In  coal-mining,  the  cutting  off 
of  coal  from  the  sides  of  underground  roads  in 
order  to  widen  them.  [North.  Eng.] 

lameter,  n.  See  lamiter. 

lametta  (la-met'a),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  It.  lama,  a 
plate  of  metal,  < L.  lamina,  a thin  piece  of  met- 
al, wood,  etc.:  see  lame3,  lamina.]  Brass,  sil- 
ver, or  gold  foil  or  wire. 

lamia  (la'mi-a),  n.  [<  L.  lamia,,  < Gr.  Myia,  a 
female  demon  (see  def.).]  1.  In  Gr.  and  Bom. 
myth.,  an  enticing  witch,  who  charmed  children 
and  youths  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  their 
blood  and  flesh,  like  the  later  vampire ; a female 
demon;  hence,  in  general,  a destroying  witch 
or  hag. 

Where’s  the  lamia 

That  tears  my  entrails  ? 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  iv.  1. 

A young  prince  goes  a hunting.  ...  In  the  ardour  of 
the  chase,  he  becomes  separated  from  his  followers,  and 
meets  with  a lamia  or  ogress. 

T.  Wa/rton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (ed.  1871),  I.  310. 
2.  [cap.]  In  zool. : (a)  A Fabrician  (1775)  ge- 
nus of  longicorn  beetles,  now  the  type  of  the 
family  Lamiidce.  L.  cedilis  is  a species  the  male 
of  which  has  antennse  four  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  (6)  A genus  of  sharks:  same  as  Lamna. 
Bisso,  1826. 

Lamiaceae  (la-mi-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lamium 
4-  -aceee.]  Lindley’s  name  for  the  Menthacese. 
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Lamiales  (la-mi-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1876),  < Lamium  + -ales.]  A co- 
hort of  gamopetalous  plants,  having  the  corolla 
usually  irregular,  the  posterior  stamens  often 
reduced  to  staminodia  or  wanting,  the  carpels 
one-  or  two-ovuled,  and  the  indehiseent  fruit 
generally  included  in  the  calyx.  It  embraces 
the  orders  Myoporinece,  Selaginex,  Verbenacex, 
and  Labiatx. 

Lamiariae  (la-mi-a'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lamia, 
2 (a),  + -arm.]  In  Latreille’s  system  (1825),  a 
tribe  of  longicom  beetles,  corresponding  inex- 
actly to  the  modern  family  Lamiidx. 

Lamiese  (la-mi'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  < Lamium  ’+  -ex.]  A subtribe  of  labiate 
plants  of  the  tribe  Stachydex,  originally  em- 
bracing the  genus  Lamium  and  9 other  gen- 
era. In  the  system  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  it 
embraces  22  genera. 

lamiger  (lam'i-jer),  n.  [A  variant  of  lauti- 
ter.]  One  who  is  lame ; a cripple.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Lamiidse  (la-mi'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  Lamia,  2 (a), 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  longicorn  beetles  typified 
by  the  genus  Lamia,  belonging  to  the  tetramer- 
ous  series  of  the  order  Coleoptera.  It  is  related  to 
the  Cerambycidx,  hut  the  head  is  vertical,, not  porrect. 
Also  written  Lamiadce,  Lamiides. 

lamina  (lam'i-na),  n. ; pi.  laminae  (-ne).  [=  F. 

lame  ( > E.  lame%)  = Sp.  lama , lamina  = Pg.  lamina 
= It.  lama , lamina , < L.  lamina , also  lammina , 
lamna , a thin  plate  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  a leaf, 
layer,  etc.  Cf.  lame 3.]  A thin  plate  or  scale. 
Specifically — (a)  A layer  or  coat  lying  over  another : ap- 
plied to  the  plates  of  minerals,  bones,  etc.  (6)  The  thin- 
nest distinct  layer  into  which  a stratified  rock  can  be  sep- 
arated. See  stratum  and  stratification.  ( c ) In  anat.,  a thin 
plate,  layer,  or  membrane,  or  any  laminar  or  lamellar  struc- 
ture. [In  this  use  commonly  as  mere  Latin,  as  in  phrases 
below.]  (d)  In  hot. : (1)  The  commonly  widened  upper  part 
of  a petal ; its  limb  or  border,  as  distinguished  from  its 
claw.  (2)  The  blade  or  expanded  portion  of  a leaf.  (3)  The 
flat  part  of  the  thallus  or  frond  in  some  seaweeds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stipe,  (e)  A splint  of  armor.  Hence 
— (/)  A piece  of  armor  made  of  splints.  Compare  lame 3, 
splint-armor,  jesserant,  brigandinei. — Cribrose  lamina 
(lamina  cribrosa ).  a thin  cribriform  lamina  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.— Den- 
ticulate lamina  of  the  cochlea,  the  limbus  laminae  spi- 
ralis.—Dorsal  laminae.  See  dorsal.— Elastic  laminae 
of  the  cornea,  hard,  elastic,  transparent,  and  homogeneous 
membranes  covering  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea 
in  front  and  behind.— Lamina  cinerea,  a thin  layer  of 
gray  substance  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  above  the  optic 
chiasma,  from  the  fore  end  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the 
tuber  cinereum.— Laniina  dermalis,  in  embryol.,  the 
primary  outer  layer  of  a two- layered  germ : same  as  ecto- 
derm.— Laminae  dorsales,  in  embryol .,  the  dorsal  lami- 
nae.— Laminae  of  a vertebra,  plate-like  portions  of  the 
neurapophyses  or  neural  arches  of  a vertebra,  arising  from 
the  pedicels  on  each  side  and  meeting  in  midline  to  in- 
close the  spinal  canal.— Laminae  of  the  cerebellum, 
primary , secondary , and  tertiary , the  folded  and  ramifying 
layers  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  like  the  gyri  of 
the  cerebrum,  section  of  which  gives  the  appearance  call- 
ed arbor- vitae.  — Laminae  ventrales,  or  laminae  vis- 
cerales,  ventral  or  visceral  layers ; the  folds  of  the  em- 
bryo, on  each  side  of  the  notochordal  axis,  extending  down- 
ward to  meet  finally  on  the  middle  line  below,  each  lami- 
na splitting  into  an  outer  or  somatopleural  and  an  inner  or 
splanchnopleural  layer,  the  outer  to  form  the  body-walls, 
the  inner  to  form  the  intestinal  canal : opposed  to  dorsal 
lamince.— Lamina  fusca,  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tis- 
sue forming  the  innermost  part  of  the  sclerotic  and 
uniting  it  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid. — Lami- 
na gastralis,  in  embryol.,  the  primary  inner  layer  of 
a two-layered  germ:  same  as  endoderm. — Lamina  ino- 
dermalis,  the  outer  or  flesh  layer  of  the  mesoderm  of  a 
four-layered  germ ; the  somatopleure. — Lamina  inogas- 
tralis,  the  inner  or  fibrous  intestinal  layer  of  the  mesoderm 
of  a four-layered  germ ; the  splanchnoplenre. — Lamina 
labialis,  Meinerts  name  for  that  piece  of  the  mouth-parts 
of  a myriapod  which  supports  the  inner  stipes  of  the  deu- 
tomala.  See  deutomala. — Lamina  mycogastralis,  the 
mucous  layer  or  glandular  intestinal  layer  of  a four-layered 
germ.  It  corresponds  to  the  endoderm  of  a two-layered 
germ,  and  forms  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  tract  and 
its  diverticula.— Lamina-  neurodermalis,  the  skin-sen- 
sory layer  of  a four-layered  germ,  corresponding  to  the  ec- 
toderm of  a two-layered  germ,  and  forming  the  epidermis 
and  the  chief  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs 
of  the  special  senses.— Lamina  perforata  anterior,  the 
anterior  perforated  space  of  the  base  of  the  brain  ; the  pre- 
cribrum.— Lamina  perforata  posterior,  the  posterior 
perforated  space  of  the  base  of  the  brain ; the  postcribrum. 
—Lamina  perpendicularis,  themesethmoid,  or  perpen- 
dicular median  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  — Lamina 
proligera,  lamina  sporigera,  in  fungoloyy,  according 
to  the  older  terminology,  the  hymenium  or  discus  in  a 
diseocarpor  apothecium. — Lamina  quadrigemina,  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  mesencephalon  above  the  Sylvian 
aqueduct.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  corpora  quadrige- 
mina.—Lamina  reticularis,  the  reticular  lamina  of  the 
organ  of  Corti,  a net-like  membrane  upon  the  summits 
of  the  outer  hair-cells.  The  network  consists  of  four  rows 
of  fiddle-shaped  cells  called  phalanges,  between  which 
project  the  ciliated  free  ends  of  the  hair-cells,  and  to 
which  are  attached  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the  cells 
of  Dieters.— Lamina  spiralis,  the  spiral  lamina  of  the 
cochlea;  the  flange  or  projection  which  winds  spirally 
round  the  modiolus  or  columella  of  the  ear,  projecting 
into  the  spiral  canal  and  dividing  it  into  two  spiral  tubes 
or  seal®.  The  spiral  lamina  is  partly  bony  and  partly  mem- 
branous. The  osseous  part  is  called  lamina  spiralis  ossea  ; 
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the  membranous  part  is  the  membrana  basilaris.  The  bony 
lamina  ends  at  the  cupola  in  a hook-like  process,  the  ham u- 
lus.— Lamina  spiralis  membranacea.the  basilar  mem- 
brane of  the  cochlear  canal. — Lamina  spiralis  ossea, 
the  bony  spiral  lamina  winding  around  the  modiolus  of 
the  cochlea  and  giving  attachment  at  its  free  edge  to  the 
basilar  membrane. — Lamina  suprachoroidea,  a deli- 
cate membrane  investing  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
externally.— Lamina  tectoria  cerebelli,  that  part  of 
the  cerebellum  which  lies  above  the  horizontal  fissure. — 
Lamina  terminalis,  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain ; that  part  of  the  lamina  cinerea  ly- 
ing in  front  of  the  chiasma.  See  cut  under  encephalon. — 
Lamina  vitrea.  (a)  A colorless  glassy  membrane  form- 
ing the  innermost  stratum  of  the  choroid  and  lying  be- 
tween the  choriocapillaris  and  the  tapetum  nigrum  ; the 
membrane  of  Bruch.  (6)  The  inner  table  of  the  skull. — 
Neural  lamina,  the  dorsal  lamina,  one  of  the  lips  of  the 
groove  along  the  back  of  the  early  embryo,  which,  meet- 
ing and  joining  its  fellow,  converts  the  primitive  trace  or 
furrow  into  a tube  within  which  the  neural  axis  is  to  be 
developed : opposed  to  ventral  or  visceral  lamina. — Retic- 
ular lamina  of  Kolliker,  in  the  cochlea,  same  as  lamina 
reticularis,  above.— Ventral  or  visceral  laminae.  See 
laminae  ventrales,  above.  = Syn.  Lamina,  lamella.  In  zool- 
ogy and  anatomy  these  words  are  usually  absolutely  sy- 
nonymous, used  interchangeably  and  without  distinction. 
If  there  he  a possible  distinction,  it  is  that  lamella  may  of- 
tener  apply  to  something  smaller  or  thinner  than  a lami- 
na : for  instance,  the  cover  of  a book  is  a lamina,  contain- 
ing leaves  or  lamellae.  Haeckel  draws  and  maintains  this 
distinction  in  embryology. 

laminability  (lam//i-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  lamina- 
ble:  see -bility.]  Thequalityof  beinglaminable. 

laminable  (lam'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  lamin(ate)  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  formed  into  thin  plates ; 
capable  of  being  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers,  as  a metal. 

laminse,  n.  Plural  of  lamina. 

laminar  (lam'i-nar),  a.  [<  lamina  + -or3.]  1. 
Composed  of  or  disposed  in  lamince,  or  thin 
plates  or  layers;  lamellar. — 2.  Haying  or  be- 
ing a lamina  or  laminae ; laminate Laminar  fis- 

sion, in  geol.,  separation  into  laminse,  thin  plates,  or  flags, 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  stratification  ; lamination. 

Laminaria  (lam-i-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lami- 
na, a thin  plate,  + -aria.]  A genus  of  brown 
seaweeds,  belonging  to  the  family  Lamina- 
riacese,  having  no  definite  leaves,  but  a plain 
ribless  expansion,  flat  and  bladelike  (whence 
the  name),  which  is  either  simple  or  cloven. 
L.  digitata  is  the  well-known  tangle  abundant  on  sea-coasts 
(used  in  gynecology  instead  of  sponge  for  making  tents  for 
dilating  the  cervical  canal) ; L.  buccinalis  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  yields  iodine  ; L.  potatorum  grows 
in  Australia,  and  furnishes  the  aborigines  with  a part  of 
their  instruments,  vessels,  and  food  ; L.  digitata  and  L. 
bulbo8a  were  formerly  employed  in  tile  manufacture  of 
kelp  for  the  glass-maker  and  soap-boiler  ; L.  saccharina, 
the  sweet-tangle  or  sea-belt,  named  from  the  saccharine 
matter  called  mannite  which  it  furnishes,  is  abundant  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  See 
hanger , 7. 

Laminariacese  (lam-i-na-ri-a'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL., 

< Laminaria  + - acese .]  A family  of  the  Algse 
or  seaweeds,  now  included  in  the  class  Phseo- 
phycese.  Their  fronds  are  coriaceous  and  not  articulated, 
and  attached  to  the  sea-bottom  by  a root-like  or  sometimes 
disk-like  organ,  whence  arises  a stipe,  which  expands  into 
a lamina  or  blade.  They  are  propagated  by  means  of  zoo- 
spores, borne  in  zoosporangia  on  the  surface  of  the  frond, 
either  diffused  or  in  patches.  The  genera  Alar  in,  Lami- 
naria, and  Macrocystn,  of  this  family,  include  the  largest 
marine  plants.  See  the  generic  names,  and  kelp. 

laminarian  (lam-i-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  Laminaria 
+ -an.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Laminaria; 
specifically,  noting  that  belt  or  zone  of  marine 
life  which  extends  from  low-water  mark  to  a 
depth  of  forty  to  ninety  feet,  and  which  in  Brit- 
ish seas  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  La- 
minariacex,  as  well  as  by  that  of  starfishes,  the 
common  sea-urchin,  etc. 

The  Laminarian  zone  is  succeeded  by  the  Coralline 
zone.  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  16. 

Laminarieae (lam^i-na-ri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Laminaria  + -ex.]  A synonym  of  Laminaria- 
cex. 

Laminarites  (lamri-na-rf'tez),  n.  Lami- 

naria + -ites.]  The  generic  name  given  by 
Sternberg  to  fragments  of  plants  supposed  to 
be  allied  to  the  recent  Laminaria.  More  than  20 
species  have  been  named,  but  most  of  them  are  problemati- 
cal. Some  may  be  fossil  seaweeds. 

laminary  (lam'i-na-ri),  a.  [<  lamina  + -ary.] 
Composed  of  layers  or  plates ; laminar. 

laminate  (lam'i-nat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  lami- 
nated, ppr.  laminating.  [<  ML.  laminatus,  pp. 
of  laminare  (>It.  laminare  = Sp.  Pg.  laminar  = 
F.  laminer,  plate,  flatten  into  a plate),  < L.  la- 
mina, a thin  plate:  see  lamina.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  form  into  a lamina  or  plate ; beat  ont  thin. 
[Rare.] 

We  took  an  ounce  of  that  [refined  silver],  and,  having 
laminated  it,  we  cast  it  upon  twice  its  weight  of  beaten 
sublimate.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  81. 

2.  To  form  with  or  into  laminse  or  layers ; di- 
vide into  plates  or  leaves:  as,  a laminating- ma- 
chine.—Laminated  arch.  See  archX.— Laminated 
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pipe,  a pipe  made  by  wrapping  successive  layers  of  thin 
veneer,  or  veneer  and  fabrics  in  combination,  over  a mold 
or  core. — Laminated  rib.  Same  as  laminated  arch. — 
Laminated  tubercle,  the  nodule  of  the  cerebellum. 

n.  intrans.  To  part  or  become  divided  into 
laminse  ; separate  into  thin  layers  or  plates : as, 
mica  laminates  on  exposure  to  heat, 
laminate  (lam'i-nat),  a.  [<  ML.  laminatus, 
furnished  with  plates  or  scales : see  the  verb.) 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a lamina  or  thin  plate; 
leaf-like:  as,  the  laminate  coxae  of  some  beetles. 
— 2.  Disposed  in,  consisting  of,  or  bearing 
laminae,  layers,  or  scales;  laminar;  scaled; 
scaly:  as,  laminate  structure  in  geology;  a lami- 
nate surface ; the  laminate  tarsi  of  a bird Lam- 

mate  coxa, a coxa  dilated  into  abroad  plate  which  covers 
the  trochanter  and  the  base  of  the  femur,  as  the  posterior 
cox®  of  certain  aquatic  beetles.— Laminate  horn,  a horn- 
like process  dilated  at  its  base  into  a thin  plate, 
laminated  (lam'i-na-ted),  p.  a.  [<  laminate  + 
-ed2.]  Same  as  laminate. 
laminating-machine(lam'i-na-ting-ma-shen/'), 
n.  In  metal-working,  a machine  for’ making 
metallic  sheets;  in  particular,  a set  of  gold- 
beaters’ rolls  arranged  in  a frame  with  gear- 
ing and  adjustable  bearings,  the  adjustment 
of  the  bearings  being  effected  by  screws,  and 
the  rollers  being  turned  by  a winch.  The  gold 
ingot  is  by  this  machine  (with  frequent  annealing  to  pre- 
vent cracking)  reduced  to  a ribbon  weighing  6!  grains 
per  inch,  which  is  cut  into  pieces  about  one  inch  square 
to  form  the  gold-beaters'  pack,  the  beating  of  which,  again 
with  frequent  annealing,  reduces  the  metal  to  gold-Ieai. 
laminating-roller  (lam ' i - na  - ting  - ro  " ler),  n. 
In  metal-working , one  of  a set  of  rollers  in  a 
rolling-mill,  for  reducing  fagots  or  blooms  to 
sheets  or  bars.  The  rollers  act  in  pairs,  and  their 
distance  apart  determines  the  thickness  of  the  sheet. 
This  distance  is  regulated  by  adjustable  bearings  moved 
accurately  by  screws.  For  bars  the  rollers  are  grooved  in 
accordance  with  the  required  shape  of  the  cross-section. 
The  blooms  or  fagots  are  rolled  hot ; but  cylindrical  bars 
for  shafts  are  in  some  manufactories  finished  by  cold-roll- 
★ ing.. 

lamination  (lam-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  laminate  + 
-ion.']  The  act  of  laminating,  or  the  state  of 
being  laminated ; arrangement  in  layers  or  thin 
plates;  specifically,  in  geol.,  a division  of  rock 
into  layers  or  laminse : nearly  the  same  as  strati- 
fication. A stratified  rock  may  or  may  not  be  lami- 
nated. In  the  former  case  each  stratum  or  bed  is  capable 
of  being  divided  into  thin  layers  or  laminae.  Lamination 
is  hardly  possible  except  in  rocks  made  up  of  fine-grained 
materials.  The  break  or  interval  separating  two  strata  is 
more  evident,  and  very  probably  was  of  longer  duration, 
than  that  which  intervened  between  the  deposition  of  two 
successive  laminae.  Some  English  geologists  use  the  term 
lamination  with  reference  to  the  crystalline  and  eruptive 
rocks,  making  laminated  structure  the  equivalent  of  tabu- 
lar structure,  where  this  has  been  the  result  not  of  stratifica- 
tion but  of  contraction  during  the  process  of  cooling,  or  of 
some  other  cause  connected  with  the  formation  of  masses 
of  igneous  origin. 

Four  kinds  of  fissility  may  he  recognized  among  rocks: 
1st,  lamination  of  original  deposit ; 2d,  cleavage,  as  in  slate ; 
3d,  shearing,  as  near  faults;  4th,  foliation,  as  in  schists. 

A.  Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  463. 

laminiferous  (lam-i-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lamina, 
a thin  plate,  +ferre  = E.  bear L]  Bearing  lam- 
in®  ; having  a laminate  structure, 
laminiform  (lam'i-ni-fflrm),  a.  [<  L.  lamina, 
a thin  plate,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a lamina ; laminar ; lamellar ; like  a plate, 
layer,  or  leaf  in  shape. 

laminiplantar  (lam"i-ni-plan'tar),  a.  [<  L.  la- 
mina, a thin  plate,  + planta,  sole’.]  Having  lam- 
inate tarsi;  having  the  back  of  the  tarsus  cov- 
ered with  an  undivided  lamina  on  each  side, 
the  two  meeting  in  a sharp  ridge : opposed  to 
scutelliplantar. 

Laminiplantares  (lam"i-ni-plan-ta'rez),  «.  pi. 
[NL.:  seelaminiplantar.]  Laminiplantar  birds; 
in  Sundevall’s  classification  (1872),  the  prior  se- 
ries of  the  first  order  of  birds  ( Oscines ),  includ- 
ing nearly  all  oseino  Passeres. 
laminiplantation  (larn'T-ni-plan-ta'shon),  n. 
[As  laminiplantar)  + -ation.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  laminiplantar. 

The  laminiplantation  ...  is  equally  well  exhibited  by 
most  passerine  birds,  whether  they  have  booted  or  ante- 
riorly scutellate  tarsi.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  126. 

laminitis  (lam-i-nl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < lamina  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  laminse  of  the  hoof 
of  a horse. 

laminose  (lam'i-nos),  a.  [<  NL.  laminosus,  < L. 
lamina,  a thin  plate : see  lamina.]  Resembling 
alamina;  laminiform.  CooI'e,Brit.Fungi,p.  314. 
larnish  (la'mish),  a.  [<  lame  1 + -isli1.]  Some- 
what lame  ; slightly  limping.  Wood,  Athenra 
Oxon.,  II.,  J.  Shirley. 

lamiter  (la'mi-ter),  n.  [Also  lameter.  Prob. 
orig.  limiter,  a begging  friar,  later  associated 
with  lame.]  One  who  is  lame ; a cripple. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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Though  ye  may  think  him  a lamiter,  yet,  grippie  for 
grippie,  friend,  I’ll  wad  a wether  he’ll  gar  the  blude  spin 
frae  under  your  nails.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  xvii. 

You  have  now,  no  doubt,  friends  who  will  look  after  you, 
and  not  suffer  you  to  devote  yourself  to  a blind  lameter 
like  me?  Charlotte  Brontii,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxvii. 

Lamium  (la'mi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < L. 
lamium , the  dead-nettle.]  A genus  of  labiate 
plants  of  the  tribe  Stachydece , type  of  the  sub- 
tribe Lamiece , with  nearly  equal,  not  acerose 
calyx-teeth,  the  corolla-tube  rarely  exserted, 
the  anther-cells  generally  parallel,  and  the  nut- 
lets angled  and  truncated  at  the  apex.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often  diffuse  or  decumbent 
at  the  base,  with  cordate  toothed  or  incised  leaves,  and 
densely  many-flowered  whorls  of  flowers  crowded  at  the 
summit  of  the  stem.  The  irregular  galeate  flowers  are 
sometimes  large,  and  generally  pink  or  purple,  sometimes 
white  or  even  yellow.  There  are  nearly  40  species  of 
these  plants,  inhabiting  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  ex- 
tratropical  Asia.  Several  species  are  common  as  weeds 
in  waste  ground,  and  some  are  occasionally  cultivated  in 
gardens.  They  are  all  known  by  the  name  of  dead-nettle  or 
hedge  dead-nettle.  The  best-known  species  are  the  white- 
flowered  L.  album , the  pink-  or  purple-flowered  L.  pur- 
pureum,  L.  amplexicaule,  and  L.  macidatum,  and  the  yel- 
low-flowered L.  Galeobdolon. 

lamm1,  v.  t.  See  lam1. 
lamin2t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lame 3. 
Lammas  (lam'as),  n.  [<  ME.  lammasse,  < AS. 
hlummcesse , a iater  assimilated  form  of  hlaf- 
mcesse , lit.  ‘loaf -mass/  i.  e.  ‘ bread-feast J (see 
def.),< lildf, loaf, bread, 4-  mcesse, mass:  see  loaf1 
and  mass L]  1.  Originally,  in  England,  the  fes- 
tival of  the  wheat-harvest,  observed  on  the  1st 
of  August,  corresponding  to  the  13th  in  the  mod- 
ern calendar.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  practice  of  offering  first-fruits  at  the  service  of 
the  mass  on  that  day,  in  the  form  of  loaves  of  bread.  The 
festival  was  a continuation  of  a similar  one  from  pagan 
times.  Some  have  supposed,  erroneously,  that  the  name 
has  some  connection  with  the  word  lamb. 

And  to  the  lammasse  afterward  he  spousede  the  quene. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  317. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  the  1st  of  August  as  a 
date,  which  in  Scotland  is  a quarter-day  and 
in  England  a half-quarter-day.  The  prevalence 
of  this  use,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  original  significance  of  the 
word.  Also  called  Lammas-day. 

3.  The  church  festival  of  St.  Peter’s  Chains,  or 

St.  Peter  in  the  Fetters,  observed  on  August 
1st  in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s  imprisonment  and 
miraculous  deliverance  (Acts  xii.  4-10) Lam- 

mas eve,  July  31st,  the  day  before  Lammas. 

Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 

Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3.  17. 
Latter  Lammas,  a Lammas  that,  like  the  Greek  calends, 
does  not  exist : used  ironically,  implying  ‘never.’ 

Courtiers  thriue  at  latter  Lammas  day. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  55. 

Lammas-day  (lam'as-da),  n.  Same  as  Lam- 
mas, 2. 

lammas-land  (lam'as-land),  n.  Land  whichis 
cultivated  by  individual  occupiers,  but  after 
harvest  (about  the  time  of  Lammas)  is  thrown 
open  for  common  pasturage.  F.  Pollock,  Land 
Laws,  ii.  [Eng.] 

Lammas-tide  (lam'as-tid),  n.  The  time  or  sea- 
son of  Lammas. 

How  long  is  it  now 

To  Lammas-tide?  Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  3. 15. 
lammer  (lam'fer),  n.  and  a.  [Also  lamer,  lamour, 
laumer,  lambur ; appar.  < F.  Fambre,  < le,  the, 
ambrc,  amber : see  amber2.]  Amber.  [Scotch.] 

Bedis  of  correll  and  lammer. 

Aberdeen  Regis.  (1548),  V.  20.  {Jamieson.) 

Dinna  ye  think  puir  Jeanie’s  een  wi’  the  tears  in  them 
glanced  like  lamour  beads? 

Scott , Heart  of  Mid-Lotliian,  xii. 

lammergeier,  laemmergeier  (lam'er-,  lem'er- 
gl-er),  n.  [<  G.  lammergeier , < lammer,  pi.  of 
lamm  = E.  lamb , + geier,  a vulture  (see  under 
gerfalcon).’]  A very  large  diurnal  bird  of  prey, 
the  so-called  bearded  vulture  or  griffin  of  the 
Alps,  Gypaetus  barbatus , of  the  family  Fal- 
conidcB , or  placed  in  a separate  family  Gypae- 
tidce  (which  see).  The  bird  is  an  eagle  of  somewhat 
vultuvine  habits.  It  is  the  largest  European  bird  of  prey, 
about  40  inches  long  from  point  of  beak  to  end  of  tail,  the 
wing  from  the  carpal  angle  30  inches,  the  tail  20.  The 
upper  parts  are  blackish;  the  head  is  white,  with  a black 
line  on  each  side  and  tufts  of  black  bristly  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  bill;  the  under  parts  are  tawny.  It  stoops  to 
carrion  like  most  other  eagles,  but  is  also  powerful  and 
rapacious  enough  to  destroy  chamois,  lambs,  kids,  hares, 
etc.  The  bird  ranges  through  the  mountains  of  southern 
Europe  and  northeastern  Africa,  and  thence  through  cen- 
tral Asia  to  northern  China.  See  cut  under  Gypaetus.  Also 
written  lammergeir,  lemmergeyer,  laemmergeyer. 

lammie1,  n.  See  lambic. 
lammy,  lammie-  (lam'i),m.;  pi.  lammies  (- iz). 
[Perhaps  a particular  use  of  lammie 1,  lambie.] 
A thick  quilted  frock  or  short  jumper  made  of 
flannel  or  blanket-cloth,  worn  by  sailors  as  an 
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outside  garment  in  cold  weather.  Gentleman’s 
Mag.,  October,  1886,  p.  390. 

Lanina  (lam'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kapva,  a 
kind  of  shark.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lam- 
nidse,  containing  sharks  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness and  ferocity.  Lamna  cornubica  is  the 
mackerel-shark  or  porbeagle.  See  cut  under 
mackerel-sharlc. 

Lamnidte  (lam'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lamna 
+ -idee.’]  A family  of  typical  sharks  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Lamna,  to  which  various 
limits  have  been  ascribed.  (a)iln  Gunther’s  sys- 
tem,  a family  of  Selachoidei,  with  no  nictitating  mem- 
brane, an  anal  and  two  dorsal  fins  (the  first  of  which  is  op- 
posite the  space  between  the  pectorals  and  the  ventrals), 
nostrils  not  confluent  with  the  mouth,  which  is  inferior, 
and  spiracles  none  or  minute.  (&)  In  recent  systems,  a 
family  of  typical  sharks,  having  the  first  dorsal  between 
the  pectorals  and  the  ventrals,  the  second  small,  the  tail 
keeled  on  the  side,  all  the  five  branchial  apertures  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pectorals  and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  teeth 
large.  The  porbeagles  and  the  mackerel-sharks  are  the 
best-known  forms.  Also  Lamnoidce. 

Lamnina  (lam-nl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lamna 
+ -ina2.]  In  Gunther’s  ichthyological  system, 
a group  of  Lamnidte:  same  as  Lamnidte  (b). 

lamnoid(lam'noid),a.andm.  [< Lamna  4-  -oid.\ 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lamnidte,  or  having  their 
characters. 

★ II.  n.  One  of  the  Lamnidce. 

lamp1  (lamp),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lampe .;  < ME. 
lampe,  laumpe  = D.  lamp  = MLG.  lampe  = 
MHG.  G.  lampe  = Dan.  lampe  = Sw.  lampa,  < 
OF.  (also  F.)  lampe  = Sp.  lampo  = Pg.  lampedo 
= It.  lampa,  lampade,  < L.  lampas  (lamp ad-), 
< Gr.  kapttag  QjapiraS-),  a torch,  wax-light,  lamp 
(oil-lamp),  beacon,  meteor,  any  light,  < kapwetv, 
shine.  Cf.  lantern,  from  the  same  ult.  source.] 
1.  A vessel,  generally  portable,  for  containing 
an  inflammable  liquid  and  a wick  so  arranged 
that  it  lifts  the  liquid  by  capillary  attraction 
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aud  when  ignited  at  the  end  serves  as  a means 
of  illumination;  inrecentusealso,  by  extension, 
a device  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
which  the  source  of  illumination  is  ignited  gas 
or  electricity.  Lamps  are  distinguished  by  the  liquids 
used  in  them,  as  alcohol-lamp,  oil-lamp,  etc.,  and  by  their 
mode  of  construction  or  their  use,  as  Argand  lamp,  astral 
lamp,  etc. 

And  rule  vs  by  rightwisnes  in  our  Ranke  dedis, 

With  a lyue  of  lewte,  that  as  a laump  shynes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4S49. 

The  pure  candlestick,  with  the  lamps  thereof,  even  with 
the  lamps  to  be  set  in  order.  Ex.  xxxix.  37. 

2.  Figuratively,  something  suggesting  the  light 
of  a lamp,  whether  in  appearance  or  use ; any- 
thing possessing  or  communicating  light,  real 
or  metaphorical. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  send  forth  a quickening  spirit, 

And  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.  Rowe. 

3.  pi.  Same  as  gig-lamps . See  gig-lamp , 3. 
[Slang.]— Aphlogistic  lamp.  See  aphlogistic.— Aic- 
lamp,  a lamp  in  which  the  light  is  given  out  by  an  elec- 
tric arc.  See  electric  light,  under  electric. — Argand  lamp, 
a lamp,  patented  by  M.  Argand  in  1787,  having  a tubu- 
lar wick,  which  is  fed  upward  between  two  concentric 
metal  tubes.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  flame 
as  well  as  to  the  exterior. — Astral  lamp.  See  astral. — 
Clutch-lamp.  See  electric  light,  under  electric.—  Davy 
lamp,  Davy’s  lamp.  See  davyi.—  Dober eider’s  lamp, 
a contrivance  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  in- 
vented by  Professor  Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  in  1824.  The 
light  is  produced  by  throwing  a jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon 
recently  prepared  spongy  platinum,  when  the  metal  in- 
stantly becomes  red-hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas. 
This  action  depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  spongy 
platinum  absorbs  gases,  more  especially  oxygen  gas.  The 
hydrogen  is  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  oxygen 
(derived  from  the  atmosphere)  in  the  pores  of  the  plati- 
num that  chemical  union  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  platinum,  with  evolution  of  sufficient  heat  to  ignite 
the  rest  of  the  hydrogen.  Also  called  hydrogen  lamp.— 
Electric  lamp.  See  electric  and  glow-lamp — Fresnel 
lamp,  a lamp  in  which  the  light  is  placed  behind  a 
Fresnel  lens,  or  is  inclosed  in  a glass  of  which  the  section 
is  that  of  a Fresnel  lens. — Hydrogen  lamp.  Same  as 
Dobereiner' s lamp.— Hydrostatic  lamp,  a lamp  in  which 
a column  of  water  raises  the  oil  to  the  wick.—  Mechanical 
lamp.  Same  as  carccl-lamp.—  Monochromatic  lamp, 
a lamp  burning  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  salt,  to  produce  a 
yellow  monochromatic  light.  — Oxyhydrogen  lamp.  See 
axyhydrogen.— Spirit-lamp,  a lamp  of  any  form  for  burn- 
ing alcohol.  It  is  most  commonly  a lamp  of  very  simple 
type,  consisting  of  a receptacle  of  glass  or  sheet-metal, 
fitted  with  a cylindrical  tube  to  carry  a wick.— Stan- 
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dard  lamp,  a hand-lamp  with  a tall  standard,  generally 
movable,  made  to  stand  on  the  floor.  I he  tall  fixed 
lamps  in  the  chancels  of  churches  are  also  known  as 
standard  lamps.— Student  lamp,  or  sjuaents’  lamp, 
a portable  lamp  with  an  Argand  burner,  supplied  by  a 
cylindrical  self-flowing  oil-reservoir  connected  with  the 
burner  by  a downward-curving  tube.  Reservoir  and  burn- 
er are  carried  on  an  upright  standard  passing  through 
the  tube,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  standard 
at  pleasure.  The  burner  is  fitted  with  a tall  chimney  and 
a conical  porcelain  shade.— Submarine  lamp,  any  form 
of  lamp  designed  to  burn  under  water.  It  is  now  par- 
ticularly an  electric  light  that  may  be  suspended  under 
water  for  lighting  wrecks  or  submarine  explorations,  con- 
structions, etc.—  Sun  lamp,  a form  of  electric  incandes- 
cent lamp,  resembling  ai#  arc  lamp,  the  light  being  given 
out  by  a piece  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  other  refractory  sub- 
stance, placed  between  the  ends  of  two  carbon  rods  and 
rendered  incandescent  by  an  electric  current.—  To  smell 
Of  the  lamp,  to  show  traces  of  the  use  of  “midnight  oil  ” ; 
bear  the  marks  of  great  and  protracted  labor ; be  labored 
and  pedantic  in  style  or  abstruse  in  character : said  of  lit- 
erary work. 

A work  not  smelling  of  the  lamp  to-night, 

But  fitted  for  your  Majesty’s  disport, 

And  writ  to  the  meridian  of  your  court. 

B.  Jon8on,  Staple  of  News,  Prol. 
(See  also  carcel-lamp,  glow-lamp,  jack-lamp,  safety-lamp.) 
lamp1  (lamp),  v.  [<  lamp i,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
furnish  light  to;  light.  [Rare.] 

Set  tapers  to  the  toumbe,  and  lampe  the  church. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iii.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  shine.  [Rare.] 

A cheerliness  did  with  her  hopes  arise, 

That  lamped  cleerer  than  it  did  before. 

Daniel,  tivil  Wars,  viii.  64. 
lamp2  (lamp),  v.  i.  [Prob.  akin  to  limp1,  as  cramp1 
to  crimp.]  To  go  or  run  quickly;  scamper. 
[Scotch.] 

It  was  all  her  father’s  own  fault,  that  let  her  run  lamp- 
ing about  the  country,  riding  on  bare-backed  naigs. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxxiii. 
lamp3f,  n.  [ME.,  also  lampe,  for  *lame,  < OF. 
lame , a thin  plate : see  lame3.]  A thin  plate. 

In  an  erthen  potte  how  put  is  al,  . . . 

And  wel  ycovered  with  a lamp  of  glas. 

Chaucer,  l’rol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  211. 

lampad  (lam'pad),  n.  [<  L.  lampas  ( lampad -), 

< Gr.  kapttag  (kapitaS-),  a torch:  see  lamp1.]  A 
lamp  or  candlestick ; a torch.  [Rare.] 

Him  who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went.  Trench. 
lampadary  (lam'pa-da-ri),  n.\  pi.  lampadaries 
(-riz).  [<  ML.  lampadarius,  < MGr.  kapnabapioc, 

< Gr.  kaptrat;  Q.apna8-),  lamp  : see  tamp1.]  An 
officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  has  the  care  of 
the  church  lamps,  and  carries  a lighted  taper 
before  the  patriarch  in  processions. 

lampade  (lam'pad),  n.  [Also  lampado;  < L. 
lampas  {lampad-),  a torch:  see  lamp1 .]  A lamp- 
shell.  Heuschen,  1787 ; Humphreys,  1797. 
lampadedromy  (lam-pa-ded'ro-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
kajtTradt/dpopla,  kapiradokpopia,  torch-race,  < kap- 
trac  {kapitaS-),  a torch,  + o pApog,  a race.]  In  Gr. 
an  tig.,  a torch-race.  Each  contestant  carried  a light- 
ed torch,  and  the  prize  was  won  by  him  who  first  reached 
the  goal  with  his  torch  unextinguished, 
lampadephore  (lam-pad'e-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  kap- 
itam/<j>6pog,  a torch-hearer,  < kapttaq  (kapnad-),  a 
torch,  + <f>e pew  = E.  heart.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a 
contestant  in  a torch-race, 
lampadephoria  (lam-pad-e-fo'ri-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
kapn-afigtpopia,  the  bearing  of  torches,  a torch- 
race,  < kapnaSr/tjidpot;,  a torch-bearer:  see  lampad- 
ephore.] In  Gr.  antiq.,  a torch-race  in  honor  of 
a fire-god,  as  Prometheus  or  Hephsestus  (Vul- 
can). At  Athens  it  was  held  on  a moonless  night,  the 
torches  being  lighted  at  the  altar  of  the  divinity  whom  it 
was  intended  to  honor,  and  the  course  being  from  this 
altar  to  the  Acropolis. 

lampadephoros  (lam-pa-def 'o-ros),  n.  [Gr. 

kapitadptfopo; : see  lampadephore.]  Same  as  lam- 
padephore. 

lampades,  «.  Plural  of  lampas B,  1. 
Lampadias  (lam-pa'di-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kap- 
ttadiag,  a torch-hearer,  a comet,  the  star  Alde- 
baran,  < ka/ntag  (kapitad-),  a lamp,  torch:  see 
lamp1.]  1.  Ptolemy’s  name  for  the  bright  star 
of  the  Hyades,  a Tauri,  or  Aldeharau. — 2.  A 
bearded  comet.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
lampadist  (lam'pa-dist),  it.  [<  Gr.  kayTtaiiaTfc, 
torch-hearer,  < /a'fiitaSiC.nv,  run  the  torch-race, < 
kapTrat;  (kapirad-),  a torch : see  lamp1,  lampad.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  one  who  took  part  in  a torch-race ; 
a lampadephore. 

lampadite  (lam'pa-dit),  «.  [Named  (1841) 
after  W.  A.  Lampadius,  who  first  described  it.] 
A variety  of  wad  or  earthy  manganese,  con- 
taining a small  percentage  of  oxid  of  copper, 
lampado  (lam-pa'do),  v.  Same  as  lampade. 
lampadomancy  (lam-pad'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
kapirag  (kap-rtaO-),  lamp,  + pavreia,  divination.] 
An  ancient  method  of  divination  from  the  vari- 
ations in  the  color  and  motions  of  the  flame  of 
a lamp  or  torch. 


lampas 

lampas1,  lampass  (lam'pas),  n.  [Also  tam- 
pers, etc.,  < F.  } 'ampas , lampas  (see  def.)  (>  It. 
lampasco ),  in  OF.  lampas , a disease  producing 
intense  thirst ; compare  arroser  (or  humecter ) le 
lampas,  ‘wet  one’s  whistle’:  origin  unknown.] 
In  farriery,  a congestion  and  swelling  of  the 
fleshy  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  immedi- 
ately behind  the  fore  teeth  in  the  horse.  It  soon 
subsides  if  left  to  itself. 

His  horse  . . . troubled  with  the  lampass. 

Shak T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  52. 

lampas2 (lam'pas),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.Aa//7rdf,alamp: 
see  lamp!.]  1.  PI.  lampades  (-pa-dez).  An  early 
quasi-generic  or  collective  name  of  the  lamp- 
shells,  or  such  of  the  arthropomatous  brachio- 
pods  as  were  known  a century  ago,  especially 
Terebratulidas.  The  word  is  not  now  used  as  the  name 
of  a genus,  and  has  a plural.  See  lampade.  Sometimes 
spelled  lampas. 

2.  [cap.  j A genus  of  Foraminifera:  same  as  Ro- 
bulina . Montfort,  1808. — 3.  [cap.~\  A genus  of 
gastropods,  closely  related  to  Ra/vella.  Schu- 
macher, 1817. 

lampas3  (lam'pas),  n.  [<  F.  lampas  (see  def.).] 
Originally,  Chinese  flowered  silk;  hence,  in 
modern  times,  a material  of  decorative  charac- 
ter for  upholstery,  made  of  silk  and  wool, 
lampass,  n.  See  lampas1. 
lampblack  (lamp'blak),  n.  [<  lamp1  + blacTc, 
being  orig.  made  by  means  of  a lamp  or  torch.] 
A fine  black  pigment  consisting  of  particles  of 
carbon,  pure  or  almost  pure,  used  for  making 
paints  and  ink.  it  reflects  only  about  two  per  cent, 
of  the  incident  light.  It  was  formerly  made  by  burning 
crude  oils  with  the  least  supply  of  air  possible  for  com- 
bustion, in  order  to  produce  a smoky  flame,  the  soot  be- 
ing collected  in  a receptacle  called  a lampblack-furnace, 
and  was  prepared  for  use  by  being  heated  to  redness  in  iron 
boxes.  It  is  now  generally  made  by  allowing  gas-flames  to 
impinge  on  cylinders  of  iron  chilled  by  a stream  of  cold 
water  flowing  through  them.  The  lampblack  collects  on 
the  cold  surfaces, 
and  is  removed  and 
collected  by  ma- 
chinery. This  form 
of  lampblack  is 
known  as  carbon* 
black  or  gas-black. — 

Lampblack-fur- 
nace, a cylindrical 
chamber  lined  with 
sheepskin  or  can- 
vas, with  a cone- 
shaped  top  having  a 
cowl  for  the  escape 
of  the  more  vola- 
tile products  of  com- 
bustion. At  one  side 
of  the  chamber  is 
a smaller  compart- 
ment with  a grate, 
over  the  fire  in 
which  is  placed  a 
vessel  containing  a 
hydrocarbon,  resin, 
coal-tar,  or  a similar 
substance.  The  carbon  product  of  combustion  adheres  to 
the  lining  of  the  furnace-chamber,  from  which  it  is  scraped 
by  a special  mechanism  and  collected  at  intervals.  E.  II. 
Knight. 

lampblack  (lamp'blak),  v.  t.  [<  lampblack,  re.] 
To  treat  with  lampblack;  coat  witk  lampblack. 

You'  that  newly  come  from  larribladcing  the  Judges 
Shoes,  and  are  not  fit  to  wipe  mine. 

Wycherley , Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 
The  thickly  lampblacked  surface,  then,  and  the  retinal 
screen  provided  by  nature  in  the  eye,  both  exercise  selec- 
tive absorption.  Philosophical  Mag.,  XXVII.  2. 

lamp-burner  (lamp'ber//n6r),  n.  That  part  of  or 
attachment  to  a lamp  at  or  in  which  the  wick  is 
^ept  burning.  Lamp-burners  are  made  in  a great  num- 
ber of  types  and  sizes.  The  simplest,  as  those  of  common 
spirit-lamps,  are  merely  tubes  of  sheet-metal;  but  they 
usually  include  some  device,  as  a serrated  wheel, for  raising 
and  lowering  the  wick,  a hood  of  some  form  to  concentrate 
a current  of  air  on  the  flame,  and  often  a gallery  or  socket, 
pierced  for  ventilation,  to  support  a chimney.  See  burner. 

lamp-canopy  (lamp'kan//6-pi),  re.  A large  and 
elaborate  smoke-bell.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
lamp-case  (lamp'kas),  n.  1.  In  a street-  or 
tram-ear,  a box  with  a glazed  door  placed  inside 
an  end  window  to  receive  a lamp.  A light  or 
eye  of  colored  glass  is  usually  placed  opposite  it  oa  the 
exterior  side,  that  the  light  may  serve  as  a signal. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  a cylindrical  sheet  of  iron 
serving  to  protect  the  roof-lamp  of  a railway- 
carriage.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
lamp-cement  (lamp'se-ment//),  n.  A cement 
for  securing  bras3  mountings  on  glass,  as  on 
lamps.  It  is  made  by  boiling  3 parts  of  resin  ■with  1 
part,  of  caustic  soda  in  5 parts  of  water.  The  resulting 
soap  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc 
white,  white  lead,  or  precipitated  chalk.  Petroleum  and 
burning-fluids  of  similar  character  do  not  affect  it.  E.  H. 
Kmght. 

lamp-chimney  (lamp'chim//ni),  re.  A tube  or 
funnel  of  glass  or  other  material  so  placed  as  to 
incase  the  flame  of  a lamp,  its  use  is  to  protect 

iii.  ;e. 
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the  flame,  promote  combustion  by  increasing  the  draft, 
and  conduct  away  the  smoke  and  gases. 

lamp-cone  (lamp'kon),  re.  A conical  or  dome- 
shaped cap  of  sheet-metal  covering  the  burner 
of  an  oil-lamp,  and  having  a slit  in  the  top 
through  which  the  flame  projects.  It  serves  to 
promote  combustion  by  concentrating  air-cur- 
rents on  both  sides  of  the  flame. 
lamper1  (lam'per),  re.  One  who  goes  from  house 
to  house  every  day  cleaning  and  filling  lamps 
for  a stnall  fee.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
lamper2  (lam'per),  re.  A dialectal  variation  of 
lamprey. 

lamper-eel  (lam'per-el'),  re.  [<  lamper 2 + eel, 


lamprey 

ture  and  repair  of  lamps;  specifically,  an  artisan 
employed  in  the  United  States  lighthouse  es- 
tablishment for  that  work. 

I have  submitted  the  lamp  burning  Petroleum  to  the 
inspection  of  the  most  experienced  lampists  who  were  ac- 
cessible. ^ 

SUliman,  quoted  in  Cone  and  Johns’s  Petrolia,  iv. 
2.  See  the  quotation. 

Allampadati,  or  Lampists.  who  during  Passion  W eek  and 
at  the  great  festivals  begged  oil  for  the  lamps  which  are 
lighted  in  front  of  the  host,  or  the  images  of  the  virgin. 

Bibton-Turmr,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  569. 

lampit  (lam'pit),  re.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  limpet. 


from  the  resemblance  in  form  to  an  eel.]  1.  lamp-jack  (lamp'jak),  re.  A hood  or  covering 
A lamprey. — 2.  The  mntton-fish  or  eel-pout,  placed  over  a lamp-vent  or  lamp-chimney  on 
Zoarces  anguillaris,  a fish  of  the  family  Lycodi-  the  outside  of  a railroad-car,  to  shield  the  light 

dee,  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  f" — " Tr~: '-*■* 

America  from  Labrador  to  Delaware,  and  rep- 
resenting a section  of  the  genus  Zoarces  in 
which  the  fin-rays  and  vertebra;  are  increased 
in  number,  it  is  of  a reddish-brown  color,  mottled  with 
olive,  and  has  a dark  streak  along  the  side  of  the  head ; it  lamplighter 
attains  a length  of  20  inches.  tinkler’ . I 1 

lampem  (lam 'pern),  re.  [See  lamprey.']  The  ‘ 
river-lamprey,  Petromyzon  fluviatiUs. 
lampers  (lam'perz),  re.  See  lampas1. 
lampet  (lam'pet),  re.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  limpet. 

Lampetra  (lam'pe-tra),  re.  [L.,  a lamprey : see 
lamprey.']  If.  An  old  quasi-generic  book-name 
of  a lamprey.  Willughby,  1636. — 2.  A genus  of 
river-lampreys,  as  L. Jluviatilis.  SeeAmmoccetes 
and  lamprey. 

lamp-flower  (lamp ' flou  " <;r),  re.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Lychnis. 

lamp-fly  (lamp'fll),  re.  A firefly.  [Rare.] 

While  in  and  out  the  terrace  plants,  and  round 
( >ne  branch  of  tall  datura,  waxed  and  waned 
The  larrqijiy  lured  there,  wanting  the  white  flower. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  i.  496. 


lampfult,  a.  [<  lamp1  ■ 
lights;  starry. 


• -fid.]  Full  of  lamps  or 


Lampblack -furnace. 


A temporall  beauty  of  the  lampfult  skies. 

Where  powerfull  Nature  showes  her  freshest  Dies. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 

lamp-furnace  (lampT'er^nas),  re.  A furnace  in 
which  the  heat  is  afforded  by  a lamp,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  heated  by  a gas-jet,  a Bunsen 
burner,  charcoal,  or  the  like.  L.  It.  Knight. 

lamp-glass  (lamp'glas),  re.  Same  as  lamp- 
chimney. 

lamp-globe  (lamp'glob),  re.  A lamp-shade  or 
lamp-chimney  of  a globular  form. 

lamp-hanger  (lamp'hang//er),  re.  A device  for 
supporting  a gas-lamp  suspended  below  a chan- 
delier ; a lamp-elevator,  it  has  usually  a telescopic 
gas-pipe,  and  some  attachment  such  as  a lazy -tongs  or  bal- 
anced chains,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  lamp. 

lamp-head  (lamp'hed),  re,  1.  The  part  of  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp  that  fits  into  the 
holder. — 2.  The  electromotive  force  in  an  elec- 
tric lamp. 

lamp-holder  (lamp'hoFder),  re.  A device  for 
securing  a lamp  to  its  support ; specifically,  a 
socket  or  holder  fitted  with  electric  terminals, 
into  which  the  top  of  the  glass  globe  of  an  in- 
candescent lamp  is  fitted,  or  from  which  it 
hangs. 

lamp-hole  (lamp'hol),  re.  A hole  or  opening  to  lamp-pendant  (lamp'pen,/dant),  re.  A hang- 
receive  a lamp,  or  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a lng  frame  or  grating,  or  luster-shaped  struc- 
lamp,  as  in  some  sewers.  ture,  arranged  for  holding  one  or  more  lamps. 

Smaller  openings,  large  enough  to  allow  a lamp  to  be  l&mp-plug  (lamp  plug),  re.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
lowered  for  purposes  of  inspection,  are  called  lampholes,  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  secured  to  a lamp- 
and  are  often  built  up  of  vertical  lengths  ot  drain-pipe.  case  by  a chain,  and  used  to  fill  the  lamp-aper- 
E’leyc-  Brit ■’  XXL  714-  ture  iu  a roof  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  plaee. 

lamp-hoop  (lamp'hBp),  re.  A ring  with  an  in-  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 

terior  screw-thread  attached  to  a cheap  oil-lamp  lamp-protector  (lamp'pro-tek,/tor),  re.  In  Great 
to  receive  the  burner.  Car-Builder’s  Diet.  Britain,  a sheet-iron  cover  hinged  to  a lamp- 


from  rain  and  wind.  E.  Jf.  Knight. 
lamplight  (lamp'lit),  re.  The  light  shed  by  a 
lamp  or  lamps. 

Gold  glittering  thro’  lamplight  dim. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights, 
(lamp ' 11 " ter),  n.  [<  lamp1  + 
lighter I.]  1 . A person  employed  to  light  street- 
lamps. — 2.  Apiece  of  paper  rolled  into  a spill, 
used  to  light  lamps. — 3.  A torch  used  for  light- 
ing gas-lamps.-— 4.  The  bass  (fish).  [Local, 
IT.  S.] 

lampoon  (lam-pon'),  n.  [<  F.  tampon,  a lam- 
poon, orig.  a drinking-song,  < tampons,  let  ns 
drink,  1st  pers.  pi.  impv.  of  lamper , drink,  na- 
salized form  of  OF.  tapper , taper,  drink,  of  OLG. 
origin,  AS.  lapian,  etc.,  lap,  drink:  see  lap1,  v.~\ 
A sarcastic  writing  aimed  at  a person’s  charac- 
ter, habits,  or  actions ; a personal  satire ; a sar- 
castic diatribe ; humorous  abuse  in  writing. 

Here  they  still  paste  up  their  drolling  lampoons  and 
scurrilous  papers.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  20,  1645. 

These  personal  and  scandalous  libels,  carried  to  excess 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  acquired  the  name  of  lampoon, 
from  the  burden  sung  to  them:  “Lampone,  lampone, 
camerada  lampone” — “Guzzler,  guzzler,  my  fellow  guz- 
zler.” Scott. 

= Syn.  Lampoon,  Pasquinade,  Invective,  Satire.  The  dif- 
ference between  lampoon  and  pasquinade  is  not  great,  but 
perhaps  a lampoon  is  more  malicious,  more  directly  aimed 
to  insult  and  degrade,  while  a pasquinade  is  shorter  and 
of  a lighter  nature.  (See  the  history  of  pasquinade,  under 
the  definition.  See  also  satire.)  An  invective  is  a ver- 
bal onslaught,  generally  spoken  but  possibly  written,  de- 
signed to  bring  reproach  upon  another  person,  present  or 
absent : as,  the  invectives  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip, 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  of  Queen  Margaret  against  Rich- 
ard (Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3).  An  invective  differs  from  a 
satire  in  its  intensity  and  in  its  lack  of  reformatory  pur- 
pose. 

lampoon  (lam-pon'),  v.  t.  [<  lampoon,  ».]  To 
abuse  in  a lampoon ; write  lampoons  against. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  same  man  who  lam- 
pooned Plato  would  spare  Pythagoras.  Observer,  No.  142. 

lampooner  (lam-po'n£r),  re.  One  who  lampoons 
or  abuses  with  personal  satire;  a writer  of  a 
lampoon  or  lampoons. 

lampoonry  (lam-pon'ri),  re.  [<  lampoon  + -ry.] 
The  act  of  lampooning ; written  personal  abuse 
or  satire.  Swift. 

lamporst,  re.  [MD.  tampers,  D.  lamfcr : see 
lampas*.]  A sort  of  thin  silk. 

Betore  the  stool  e of  estate  satt  another  mayde,  all  clothyd 
in  white,  and  her  face  coveryd  with  white  lampors. 

• . Letter  dated  1559. 


lamping  (lam'ping), 
Shining;  sparkling. 


a.  [<  lamp1  + -ing2.] 
[Rare.] 

And  happy  lines  ! on  which,  with  starry  light, 

Those  lamping  eyes  will  doigno  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  i. 

lampion  (lam'pi-on),  re.  [F.,  a small  lamp,  < 
lampe,  a lamp:  see  lamp1.]  A small  lamp  suit- 
able for  illuminations. 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions 
in  their  illumination  than  ours  had.  Thackeray. 


case  and  secured  by  a spring-catch,  to  protect 
the  lamp  from  rain,  while  allowing  the  smoke 
to  escape.  The  American  equivalent  is  lamp- 
jack.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 

lamp-primer  (lamp'pr6,/ner),  re.  An  imple- 
ment for  cleaning  and  picking  the  wicks  of  a 
lamp. 

lampreelt  (lam-prel'),  re.  [A  contr.  of  lamper- 
eel:  see  lamprey.]  A lamper-eel  or  lamprey. 

Lampreels  that  ingender  with  snakes,  and  are  full  of  eyes 
on  both  sides.  Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  5. 


Eh?  Down  the  court  three  lampions  flare ; 

Put  forward  your  best  foot. 

Browning,  Kespectability.  lamprelt  (lam'prel),  n.  A lamprey  in  a certain 
Hidden  among  the  leaves  were  millions  of  fantastically  stage  of  growth.  See  quotation  under  lamprey. 
colored  lampions  seeming  like  so  many  glow-worms.  lamprett  (lam'pret),  «.  [See  torepra/.]  A lam- 
0.  F.  Cable,  Stories  of  Louisiana,  xv.  prey  in  a certain  stage  of  growth.  See  quota- 
lamp-iron  (lamp'Fern),  re.  A metallic  socket  +tion  under  lamprey. 
or  holder  to  receive  a lamp  or  lantern,  as  on  a lamprey  (lam'pri),  re.  [Also  in  variant  or  deriv. 
railway-carriage.  [British.]  forms  lamper,  lampem,  lampron,  lampret,  lam- 

lampist  (lam'pist),  re.  [=  F.  lampist;  as  lamp  prel,  etc. ; < ME.  lampreie,  < OF .Hampreie,  lam- 
+ -isf.]  1.  A workman  skilled  in  the  manufac-  proie,  F.  lamproie =Pr.  lamprada  = Sp.  Pg.  lam- 


lamprey 

prea  = It.  lampreda = AS.  lamprede = G . lamprete 
= Dan.  Sw.  lampret,  < ML.  lampreda,  earlier 
lampetra,  a lamprey,  lit.  ‘lick-rock’  (so  called 
■with  ref.  to  their  habit  of  attaching  themselves 
to  rocks  by  their  circular  suctorial  mouths ; cf. 
the  equiv.  generic  name  Petromyeon)p<.  L.  lam - 
here,  lick  (see  lambent),  4-  petra,  a rock  (see 
pier).']  A marsipobranchiate  fish,  of  an  elon- 
gated or  eel-like  form  when  adult.  All  the  lam- 
preys have  a subinferior  circular  suctorial  mouth,  single 
median  nostril,  well-developed  lateral  eyes,  and  7 pairs  of 
lateral  branchial  apertures.  They  remain  for  a long  time 


« Olf. 
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lance 


Lampyris  noctiluca. 


Vertical  Longitudinal  Section  of  Head  and  Fore  Parts  of  Sea-lamprey 
( Petromyzon  tnarinus). 

A,  cranium  with  its  contained  brain;  a,  section  of  ethmovomerine 
plate ; Ol/%  entrance  to  olfactory  chamber,  prolonged  into  a c fecal 
pouch,  O;  Ph,  pharynx ; Br , branchial  channel  with  inner  openings 
of  the  branchial  sacs;  M,  cavity  of  mouth  with  its  horny  teeth ; 2,  lin- 
gual cartilage  ; 3,  oral  ring. 

in  the  larval  or  ammocoetiform  condition,  having  then  a 
longitudinal  slit-like  mouth  and  no  eyes.  The  adults,  by 
means  of  the  circular  mouth,  attach  themselves  to  stones 
and  other  objects ; they  also  attack  and  adhere  to  Ashes, 
eating  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  They  make 


In  entom.,  a large  and  important  genus  of  leaf- 
beetles  or  Chrysomelidce,  having  the  tarsal  claws 
appendiculate.  It  is  confined  to  tropical  America,  and 
comprises  nearly  100  nominal  species,  the  various  forms 
of  the  genus  being  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 

2f.  In  herpet.,  a genus  of  colubriform  serpents, 
now  called  Chionactis.  Hallowell,  1857. 

Lamprotes  (lam'pro-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aap- 
irpdTTjc,  brightness,  < Aapwpds,  bright:  see  Lan i- 
pris.]  1.  A genus  of  hymenopterous  parasites 
of  the  family  Chaloididee.  Walker,  1829. — 2.  The 
typical  geuus  of  tanagers  of  the  subfamily  Lam- 
protinw,  having  long  sharp  claws  and  glossy 
black  plumage.  W.  Swainson,  1837. — 3.  A ge- 
nus of  tineid  moths  of  the  family  Gelechiidc e, 
based  upon  certain  European  species  formerly 
included  in  Gelechia.  Heinemann,  1870. 

Lainprotinas  (lam-pro-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Lamprotes,  2,  + -ina;.]  A subfamily  of  Tana-  +C.  Swainson.  Also  lavy~. 
gridw,  represented  by  the  genera  Lamprotes  and  jana  (la'na),  n.  [S.  Amer.] 

Sericossypha.  P.  L.  Sclater.  - ■ ■ " " 

Lamprotornis  (lam-pro-tor'nis),  n.  [NL.,< 

NL.  Lamprotes  + Gr.  opine  (bpvd)-),  bird.]  1. 

A genus  of  Papuan  manucodes  or  paradise- 
birds:  same  as  Astrapia.  Temminck,  1820. — 

2.  Same  as  Lamprocolius.  W.  Swainson,  1837. 

Lamprotornithinse  (lam-pro-tor-ni-thl'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Lamprotornis  +'-inw.]  A subfam- 
ily of  splendid  sturnoid  passerine  birds,  of  the 

family  Sturnidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Lam-pro-  . . 

tornis  (def.  2),  including  the  African  glossy  lanary  (la  na-ri),  n. ; pi.  lanartes  (-riz).  [<  L 


Lampyris  (lam'pi-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lampyris, 
< Gr.  Aa/iirvpig,  also,  and  more  prop.,  Aapw ovpip, 
a glow-worm  (also  a fox),  < 

Adfmovpoe,  having  a bright 
tail,  (.  hiii-uv,  shine,  + ovpd, 
tail.  Cf.  equiv.  Ttvyo/la/OTif,  < 
nvyi/,  rump,  + Adpweiv,  shine ; 
and  irvpiMt/iirlg,  < iriip,  = E. 
fire,  + 'Aduirttv,  shine.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lampyridw.  L.  noctiluca  and  L. 
splendidula  are  common  European 
fireflies,  the  females  of  which  are 
wingless,  with  soft,  jointed,  worm- 
like body,  and  are  hence  termed 
glow-worms.  These  and  the  larva: 
are  luminous. 

lamy  (la'mi),».;  pi.  lamics  (-miz).  [Hebrides.] 
The  common  murre  or  guillemot,  Lomvia  troile. 

A close-grained 
and  tough  wood  obtained  from  Genipa  Ameri- 
cana, a South  American  and  West  Indian  tree 
belonging  to  the  family  llubiacete.  The  fruit, 
called  genipap,  yields  a pigment  called  lana-dye,  which 
the  Indians  use  to  stain  their  faces  and  persons.  See  Genipa 
and  genipap. 

lanarkite  (lan'ar-Mt),  n.  [<  Lanark  (see  def.) 
+ -tfe2.]  A basic  sulphate  of  lead  occurring  in 
greenish-white  or  pale-yellow  monoclinie  crys- 
tals at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 


Sea-lamprey  (Petromyzon  tnarinus). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

a nest  of  stones,  which  are  collected  by  means  of  the  suc- 
torial mouth.  The  species,  about  20  in  number,  are  most- 
ly inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  and  constitute  the  order  Hy- 
peroartia  and  family  Petromyzontid.ee , divided  into  from  4 
to  8 genera.  The  largest  is  the  sea-lamprey,  Petromyzon 
marinm,  sometimes  attaining  a length  of  about  3 feet. 
The  best-known  species  of  the  northern  hemisphere  be- 
long to  the  genera  Petromyzon  and  Lampetra  or  Ammo- 
caetes,  as  the  river-lamprey,  or  lampern,  and  the  pride.  See 
also  cut  under  basket. 

How  several  sorts  of  Fish  are  named  according  to  their 
Age  or  Growth.  ...  A Lamprey,  Arst  a Lampron  Grigg, 
then  a Lampret,  then  a Lamprell,  then  a Lamprey.  A 
Lampron,  Arst  a Barle,  then  a Barling,  then  a Lamprell, 
and  then  a Lamprey  or  Lampron. 

Randle  Holme  (1688),  p.  325. 

Lamprididffi  (lam-prid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lampris  ( Lamprid -)  + -idee.]  A family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes  constituted  for  the  ge- 
nus Lampris,  of  compressed  oval  form,  with 
long  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  with  subabdom- 
inal ventrals  having  numerous  rays.  It  con- 
tains the  opah. 

Lampris  (lam'pris),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Aapwpdg,  shin- 
ing, bright,  brilliant,  radiant,  < Adpireiv,  shine : 
see  lamp1.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lamprididce, 
containing  onq  known  species,  of  large  size  and 
resplendent  colors,  inhabiting  the  open  sea  — 
L.  luna , the  opah. 

Lamprocolius  (lam-pro-ko'li-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 


starlings  and  their  relatives.  The  genus  name  not 
being  available  in  this  connection,  the  subfamily  was  by 
G.  R.  Gray  in  1855  named  Juidince.  Also  Lamprotornince 
(Swainson,  1837). 

lamprotype  (lam'pro-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aapw pug, 
bright,  + tvwoq,  impression.]  In  photog.,  a 
paper  print  glazed  with  collodion  and  gela- 
tin. 

Lampsacene  (lamp'sa-sen),  a.  [<  L.  Lampsa- 
cenus,  of  Lampsacus,  < Lampsacus,  Lampsacum, 
< Gr.  Aa/rfanog,  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Helles- 


lanaria,  a wool-factory,  fern,  of  lanarius,  be- 
longing to  wool,  < lana,  wool:  see  lanate.]  A 
place  for  storing  wool.  Bailey,  1727.  [Obsolete 
or  rare.] 

lanate  (la'nat),  a.  [<  L.  lanatus,  woolly,  < lana 
= Gr.  Aijvo f,  wool.]  Woolly;  covered  with  a. 
substance  resembling  wool,  as  an  animal,  or 
the  leaf  or  stem  of  a plant. 

lanated  (la'na-ted),  a.  [<  lanate  + -ed2.]  Same 
as  lanate. 

Lancaster  black-drop.  See  black-drop. 


pont,  now  represented  in  name  by  a village  Lancasterian  (lang-kas-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  /un- 


called Lamsaki.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lampsa- 
cus, the  reputed  birthplace  of  Priapus;  hence, 
Priapie : especially  used  with  reference  to  clas- 
sical drama,  symbolism,  etc. 

Lampsana  (lamp'sa-nii),  n.  See  Lapsana. 

Lampsanese  (lampisa/ ne-e),  n.  pi.  See  Lap- 
sanece. 

lamp-sliade  (lamp'shad),  n.  A shade  or  screen 
placed  above  or  around  the  flame  of  a lamp,  to 


caster  (see  def.)  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  English  schoolmaster 
(1778-1838),  or  the  method  of  monitorial  in- 
struction in  primary  schools  established  by 
him:  as,  the  Lancasterian  system;  Lancasterian 
schools.  The  principal  feature  of  the  system  was  the 
teaching  of  the  younger  pupils  by  the  more  advanced, 
called  monitors;  hence  the  terms  monitorial  and  (incor- 
rectly) mutual-instruction  system,  sometimes  used  as 
equivalents. 


intercept,  modify,  or  reflect  the  light,  it  may  T“*  T~-  n , , , . , , r,  T 

1 - ■ „ inte.  Lancastrian  (lang-kas'tn-an),  a.  and  TO.  [<ian- 


be  opaque,  or  have  a dark  exterior  and  a reflecting 
rior  surface  so  disposed  as  to  throw  the  light  downward 
or  in  any  other  direction  desired.  Lamp-shades  are  made 
of  glass,  tin,  porcelain,  silk,  paper,  etc. 

lamp-shell  (lamp'shel),  n.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  at  one  end 
to  an  ancient  lamp  with  the  wick.]  A brachi- 
opod  of  the  family  Terebratulidce  or  some  relat- 
ed family;  by  extension,  any  brachiopod.  See 
lampas 2. 

lamp-stand  (lamp'stand),  n.  An  upright  stan- 
dard with  a broad  base,  serving  to  hold  one  or 
more  lamps. 

lamp-stove  (lamp'stov),  n.  A small  stove  in 
which  heat  is  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
oil  through  the  agency  of  wicks,  as  in  a lamp. 
See  oil-stove. 

lampurnt,  n.  See  lampron. 


; 11.  L } , _ 

Gr.  ~Aap%pdc,  bright,  + so'/uk,  a woodpecker.]  lampus,  »•  See  lampas 2,  1. 
A genus  of  splendid  African  starlings  of  the  lamp-wick  (lamp'wik),  n. 


Also  called  Lamprotornis. 


lamp. — 2.  A cultivated  labiate  plant,  Phlomis 
Lyelmites,  native  in  southern  Europe.  Its  leaves 
are  said  to  have  been  used  as  lamp- wicks,  whence  this  and 
the  specific  name.  [In  this  sense  properly  lampwick. J 
Lampyridaa  (lam-pir'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lam- 
pyris 4-  -ida:.]  Afamilyof  serricornmalacoder- 
inatous  pentamerous  beetles  with  7 or  8 ventral 
segments  (of  which  the  first  is  not  elongate), 
the  prominent  hind  coxaa  not  sulcate,  the  front 
eoxse  with  troehantin,  and  the  tarsi  slender. 
The  body  is  usually  lengthened  and  has  flexible  elytra, 
though  elytra  are  sometimes  wanting.  There  are  more 
than  500  species,  mostly  American.  Many  are  phospho- 
rescent, and  are  known  as  glow-worms,  fireflies,  lightning- 
bugs,  etc.  The  family  is  divisible  into  Telephorinoe,  Lam- 
pyrince,  and  Lycinoc. 

Lampyrinae  (lam-pi-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lam- 
pyris 4-  -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Lam- 
pyridee,  having  the  mesothoracic  episterna  sin- 
uate and  the  epipleurte  usually  wide  at  the 
base.  The  group  is  noted  for  the  luminosity  of 
most  of  its  species.  See  firefly,  lightning-bug, 
and  glow-worm. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  lampro-  lampyrine  (lam'pi-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lampyris 

■Ir-ine1.]  I.  a.  Luminous,  as  a firefly ; oforper- 


caster  (see  def.)  + -tan.]  I.  a.  In  Eng.  hist., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  dukes  or  the  royal  house 
of  Lancaster.  The  Lancastrian  kings,  descendants  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  and  first  duke  of 
Lancaster,  were  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  1399-1461;  and 
the  Lancastrian  party  finally  triumphed  under  their  in- 
direct representative  Henry  VII.,  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
1485-1509.  See  II. 

If  this  fayre  rose  offend  thy  sight, 

Placed  in  thy  bosom  hare, 

’T  will  blush  to  find  itself  less  white. 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

The  White  Lose. 

II.  n.  In  Eng.  hist. , an  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster;  a supporter  of  the  claims  to  the 
crown  of  the  Lancastrian  line,  as  against  the 
Yorkists,  especially  in  the  contests  called  the 
wars  of  the  Eoses  (which  see,  under  rose), 
+ 1455-85. 

1.  The  wick  of  a lance1  (Ians),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  launce;  < 


subfamily  J uidince. 

Sundevall,  1836. 
lampron  (lam'pron),  n.  [Also  lampurn ; < ME. 
lampron,  lamprun,  laumpron,  laumprun,  < OF. 
lampron,  lampreon,  lamproyon,  lamprion,  dim. 
of  lampreie,  lamprey:  see  lamprey .]  A lam- 
prey. [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

As  if  thou  woldest  an  eel  or  a laumprun  holde  withe 
streite  hondis,  hou  myche  strengerli  thou  thristis,  so 
myche  the  sunnere  it  shal  gliden  away. 

Wyclif,  Prologue  to  Job. 

lamprophyre  (lam'pro-fir),  n.  [<  Gr.  7n//-por, 
bright,  + (iTop)(j>vpEoc,  purple:  see  porphyry .] 
The  name  given  by  Giimbel  to  rocks,  consider- 
ably varied  in  lithological  character,  occurring 
in  dikes  in  strata  of  Paleozoic  age.  Under  thename 
lamprophyre  were  included  rocks  resembling  minette, 
kersantite,  and  mica-diabase  in  character,  but  grouped 
under  one  name  for  convenience  of  geological  description. 
Rosenbilsch  divides  the  lamprophyres  into  two  groups, 
the  syenitic  and  the  dioritic : in  the  former  the  dominant 
feldspar  is  orthoclase ; in  the  latter,  plagioclase. 
lamprophyric  (lam-pro-fir'ik),  a.  [<  lampro- 
phyr(e)  + -ic.] 
phyre. 

Lamprosoma  (lam-pro-so'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Kirby, 
1818),  < Gr.  /.au7T/)6r,  shining,  I-  aupa,  body.]  1. 


taining  to  the  Lampyrinw. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lampyrinae. 


ME.  launce  (=D.  Ians  = G.  lartze  = Dan.  landse 
= Sw.  Ians),  < OF.  lance,  F.  lance  = Pr.  lansa 
= Sp.  lama  = Pg.  lanca  = It.  lancia,  < L.  lancea, 
appar.  = Gr.  'Adyxy,  a light  spear.  The  L.  word 
was  said  to  be  of  Spanish  (Hispanic)  origin.] 

1 . A loug  spear  used  rather  by  couching  and  in 
the  charge  than  for  throwing;  especially,  the 
long  spear  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  certain 
modern  cavalry  regiments  in  which  the  use  of 
this  arm  is  retained.  The  war-lance  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  about  16  feet  long ; that  of  modern  times  is 
from  81  to  11  feet.  A small  flag  is  usually  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  the  lance  near  the  head. 

At  the  turnynge  that  tyme  the  traytours  hym  hitte  . . . 
That  the  boustous  launce  the  bewelles  attain ede, 

That  braste  at  the  brawlyng,  and  brake  in  the  myddys. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2175. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 

Tennyson , Sir  Galahad. 

2.  Any  long  and  slender  spear:  applied  loosely 
to  weapons  of  savage  tribes,  etc. — 3.  The  in- 
strument with  which  a whale  is  killed  after  be- 
ing harpooned  and  tired  out.  Two  kinds  are  used, 
the  hand-lance  and  the  bomb-lance,  the  latter  being  the 
more  effectual.  A boat’s  outfit  usually  includes  three 
hand-lances. 


lance 

4.  In  carp.,  a pointed  blade,  as  that  affixed  to 
one  side  of  a chipping-bit  or  router  to  sever  the 
grain  around  the  path  of  the  tool.  It  is  also 
used  in  certain  crozes,  gages,  and  planes.  E. 
PI.  Knight. — 5.  A pyrotechnic  squib  used  for 
various  purposes. — 6.  An  iron  rod  which  is 
fixed  across  the  earthen  mold  of  a shell,  and 
keeps  it  suspended  in  the  air  when  the  shell  is 
Cast.  As  soon  as  the  shell  is  formed,  this  rod  must  be 
taken  out  with  instruments  made  for  that  purpose.  Wil- 
helm, Mil.  Diet. 

7.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lance ; a soldier 
armed  with  a lance ; a lancer. 

Duke  Dudley  was  unquestionably  the  ablest  public  man 
of  the  age.  In  youth  the  most  graceful  lance  in  the  tilt- 
yards  of  Greenwich  and  Windsor,  the  bravest  soldier  of 
the  later  wars  of  Henry,  the  mainstay  of  the  Revolution  af- 
ter Henry's  death.  R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxi. 

8.  In  ichtk.f  same  as  sand-lance.—  First  lance,  in 
whaling,  same  as  first  set  (which  see,  under  first  l ). — Free 
lance.  See  free-lance.— Hollow  lance.  Same  as  bourdo- 
nasse. — Holy . lance,  in  the  Or.  Ch.,  a eucharistic  knife 
with  a blade  like  that  of  a lance,  and  a cruciform  handle. 
It  is  used,  in  the  office  of  prothesis,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  holy  bread  for  the  liturgy.  Also  called  holy  spear. — 
Tilting  lance.  See  tilting -lance.— To  break  a lance. 
See  break. 

lance1  (Ians),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lanced , ppr.  lan- 
cing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  launce  ; < ME.  lancen , 
lansen,  launcen  (also  launchen : see  launch ),  < 
OF . lander , lanchier , pierce  with  a lance,  pierce, 
fight  with  a lance,  throw,  hurl,  plunge,  press, 
etc.,  F.  lancer , throw,  hurl,  launch,  < lance , a 
lance:  see  lance n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  pierce 
with  a lance,  or  with  any  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. 

With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanced  mine  arm. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1.  54. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 
Her  back.  Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  301. 
2.  To  open  with  or  as  if  with  a lancet:  as,  to 
lance  an  abscess. 

It  is  an  age,  indeed,  which  is  only  fit  for  satire,  and  the 
sharpest  I have  shall  never  be  wanting  to  lance  its  villa- 
nies,  and  its  ingratitude  to  the  government. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
The  favorite  remedy  for  all  disorders  occurring  at  the 
time  of  dentition  is  lancing  the  gums. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  342. 
3f.  To  throw  in  the  manner  of  a javelin;  launch. 
Oure  lorde  to  the  lede  lansed  a speche : 

“Is  this  ry3t-wys  thou  renk,  alle  thy  ronk  noyse?” 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  4S9. 
Deep  in  the  Glebe  her  Spear  she  lanc'd. 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  ii. 
4f.  To  shoot  forth  as  a lance. 

“The  tree  hihte  Trewe-loue,  ’’quath  he,  “the  trinite  hit 
sette ; 

Thorgh  louely  lokynge  hit  lyueth  and  launceth  vp  blos- 
semes.”  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  10. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  shoot  or  spring  up. 

And  thorw  the  grete  grace  of  God  of  greyn  ded  in  erthe 
Atte  lasts  launceth  vp  wher-by  we  lyuen  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  185. 

2.  To  pierce. 

The  swerd  of  loue  thorw  hire  [Mary]  gan  launce, 

Heo  swapte  oil  swownying  thorw  that  chaunce. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  142. 
lance2t  (Ians),  re.  [Also  written  launce;  = Olt. 
lance,  < L.  lanx  (acc.  lane-),  a plate,  platter, 
scale  of  a balance:  see  balance.  Cf.  mm  cel.) 
A balance. 

Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare. 

That  fortune  all  in  equall  launce  doth  sway. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  4. 

lance-bucket  (lans'buk//et),  re.  A shoe  or  rest 
to  support  the  butt  of  the  lance,  forming  part 
of  the  accoutrements  of  certain  bodies  of  lan- 
cers. 

lance-corporal  (lans'kor^po-ral),  re.  Milit.,  a 
private  performingthe  duties  of  a corporal,  with 
temporary  rank  as  such, 
lance-fly  (lans'fll),  re.  A poetical  name  of  some 
undetermined  insect,  perhaps  a lace-fly. 

At  the  glimpse  of  morning  pale 
The  lance-jiy  spreads  his  silken  sail. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
lancegayt,  re.  [Alsd  erroneously  lance-de-gay  ; 
< ME.  lancegay,  launcegay, ( OP.  lancegaie,  lance- 
gaye,  launcegaie,  for  *lance-zagaye,  < lance,  lance, 
+ zagaye,  assagai:  see  assagai.)  Akind  of  spear 
or  javelin. 

In  his  hand  a launcegay , 

A long  swerd  by  his  syde. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  41. 
But  with  a shotte  off  a launcegay  tho 
Thys  noble  knyght  smetyn  thorugh  hys  body. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2108. 
These  carried  a kind  of  lance  de  gay,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
which  they  held  in  the  midst  of  the  staff. 

■jc  Raleigh , Hist.  World,  v.  3. 

lance-bead  (lans'hed),  re.  The  head  of  a lance. 
The  typical  lance-head  is  that  used  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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tury,  and  is  almost  as  straight  and  uniform  as  a bayonet. 
The  lance-head  is  usually  fastened  to  the  wood  by  one  or 
more  tangs  on  the  outside ; but  sometimes  these  nearly 
envelop  the  wood,  forming  a sort  of  ferrule. 

lance-hook  (lans'huk),  n.  A small  iron  hook 
on  the  side  of  a whale-boat,  designed  to  hold  a 
lance. 

lance-knightt  (Ians' nit),  n.  [An  erroneously 
accom.  form,  as  if  a soldier  armed  with  a lance, 
of  landsknecht , lanzknecht. ] A common  foot- 
soldier. 

At  one  time  there  came  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand 
foot,  at  another  time  an  army  wherein  were  reckoned 
twelve  thousand  launce-knights. 

Baker , Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1546. 

Now  must  I practise  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one  of  these 
lance-knights.  B.  J onson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

lance-leafed  (lans'left),  a.  In  hot.,  having  lance- 
olate leaves:  as,  lance-leafed  loosestrife ; lance- 

+leafed  violet.  , 

lancelet  (lans'let),  re.  [<  lance 1 + -let.)  If.  A 
lance.  Baret. — 2.  The  sand-lance,  amphioxus, 
or  branehiostome,  a skull-less  fish-like  verte- 
brate, representing  a genus  Brancliiostoma,  a 


Lancelet  ( Branchiostoma  cultellum). 

family  Branchiostomidse,  an  order  Pliaryngo- 
branchii,  a class  Leptocardii,  and  a 1 branch  ’ of 
vertebrates  lately  named  Cephalochorda.  See 
these  names,  and  Acrania.  The  lancelet  is  the 
lowest  true  vertebrate,  its  structure  being  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms.  It  is  from  about  2.V  to  3 inches  in  length, 
thin  and  compressed,  sharp  at  both  ends  like  a spindle, 
colorless  and  almost  transparent,  and  lives  in  the  sand  of 


Lancelet  ( Branchiostoma  lanceolatum). 
a,  mouth;  b,  pharyngobranchial  chamber;  c,  anus;  d,  lirer;  if,  ab- 
dominal pore. 

the  sea-shore  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  There 
are  several  species,  of  which  the  common  lancelet  iB 
Branchiostoma  lanceolatum.  A second  genus  is  Asym- 
metron. 

lance-linear  (lans'lni^e-ar),  a.  In  hot.,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate ; almost  linear. 

lancelyt  (lans'li),  a.  [<  lancet  + -lyx.)  Suit- 
able to  a lance. 

He  carried  hia  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 
lancely  blow.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arciyiia. 

lanceolar  (lan'se-o-lar),  a.  [<  L.  lanceola,  a 
small  lance  : see  lanceolate.)  In  hot.,  same  as 
lanceolate.  [Obsolete.] 

lanceolate  (lan'se-o-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  lanceolatus, 
armed  with  a little  lance  or  point,  < L.  lanceola, 
a little  lance,  < lancea,  a lance : 
s eetorece1.]  Shapedlikealance- 
head ; in  hot.,  several  times 
longer  than  broad,  and  tapering 
from  near  the  base  toward  the 
apex,  or  tapering  in  both  direc- 
tions from  near  the  middle  (rare 
in  the  latter  sense) : said  of 
leaves,  scales,  marks,  etc. 

lanceolated(lan'se-o-la-ted),  a. 

[(lanceolate  + -ed^. j 1.  Same 
as  lanceolate. — 2.  Having  lan- 
ceolate markings:  as,  the  lan- 
ceolated  jay,  Garrulus  lanceo- 
latus. P.  L.  Sclater. 

lanceolately  (lan'se-o-lat-li), 
adv.  With  a lanceolate  form. 

Lanceolately  fusiform. 

U.  C.  Wood,  Fresh -Water  Algse, 

[p.  109. 

lanceolation  (lan,/se-o-la'- 
shon),  re.  [<  lanceolate  + -ion.) 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lanceolate; 
sharp-pointedness. 

lance-oval  (lans/6//val),  a.  Broadly  lanceolate 
or  narrowly  oval. 

The  cocci,  as  found  in  the  blood  of  an  inoculated  ani- 
mal, are,  as  a rule,  oval  or  lance-oval  in  form. 

Lancet,  No.  3426,  p.  866. 

lancepesadet  (lans-pe-sad'),  re.  [Also  lancepe- 
sata,  lance-pesado,  lanceprezade,  lancepresada, 
lanceprezado,  lanceprisado,  and,  with  omission  of 
l (perhaps  taken  as  the  F.  def.  art.),  anspesade; 
< F.  lancepessade,  lanspessade,  lans-pegat,  etc., 
a lance-corporal,  < It.  lancia  spezzata,  a broken 
lance  or  demi-lance,  a demi-lanceman,  a light- 
horseman:  lancia,  <L.  lancea,  a lance ; spezzata, 


lancet-fish 

fem.  pp.  of  spezzare,  break.]  A subordinate  of- 
ficer in  the  armies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  His  office  was  one  which  could  be 
held  by  a man  of  gentle  birth,  not  unlike  the  gentleman  of 
the  company  of  later  times.  “When  a gentleman  of  a 
troop  of  horse  had  broken  his  lance  he  was  entertained 
under  the  name  of  broken  lance  [lancepesadei  by  a cap- 
tain of  a foot  company  as  his  comrade,  till  he  was  again 
mounted.”  Sir  J.  Turner,  Fallas  Armata. 

And  we  will  make  attorneys  lanceprisadoes, 

And  our  brave  gown-men  practicers  of  backsword. 

Fletcher  ( and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 
Arm’d  like  a dapper  laneepesade, 

With  Spanish  pike  he  broach'd  a pore. 

Cleaveland. 

lance-plate  (lans'plat),  re.  Same  as  vamplate. 
lancepod  (lans'pod),  re.  A leguminous  plant  of 
the  genus  Lonchocarpus,  with  long  flat  pods,  na- 
tive in  Australia. 

lancer  (lan'ser),  re.  [<  OF.  lanceor,  lanceeur,  lan - 
ceur,  also  lander,  F.  lander,  a soldier  armed 
with  a lance,  < lance,  a lance : see  lance1.)  1 . One 
whocarries  alance;  a soldier  armed withalance. 
There  are  regiments  of  lancers  in  most  of  the  great  armies 
of  Europe;  they  are  generally  considered  as  light  cavalry. 
These  lancer  regiments  are  known  by  different  names. 
See  Uhlan,  Cossack. 

2.  One  who  lances. — 3f.  A lancet. 

They  cut  themselves  . . . with  knives  and  lo.ncers  [now 
printed  lancets],  1 Ki.  xviii.  28  (ed.  1611). 

4.  pi.  (o)  A popular  set  of  quadrilles,  first  used 
in  England  about  1820.  Also  landers,  (b)  Music 
for  such  a set  of  dances. 

lance-rest  (lans'rest),  re.  1.  See  rest. — 2.  In 
her.  Same  as  clarion,  4. 
lances,  re.  Plural  of  lanx. 
lance-sergeant  (lans'sar//jent),  re.  An  acting 
sergeant;  a corporal  advanced  to  assist  the  of- 
ficers of  a troop  or  company, 
lance-shaped  (lans'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
lance;  lanceolate. 

lance-snake  (lans'snak),  re.  Same  as  fer-de- 
lance. 

lance-stitch  (lan-sa'stich),  re.  A simple  em- 
broidery-stitch made  with  straight  stitches 
arranged  in  simple  patterns,  as  stars  and  zig- 
uli-zags. 

lancet  (lan'set),  re.  [<  ME.  launcet,  lawnset,  ( 
OF.  lancete,  lancette,  F.  lancette,  a lancet,  little 
lance  (=  Sp.  Pg.  lanceta,  a lancet,  = It.  lan- 
cetta,  a small  spear,  a lancet),  dim.  of  lance,  a 
lance:  see  lance1.)  If.  A small  lance  or  jave- 
lin. 

And  also  lawnsetys  were  leyde  on  hey. 

For  to  schete  bothe  ferre  an  ney. 

Archceologia,  XXI.  52.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A small  surgical  instrument,  sharp-pointed 
and  generally  two-edged,  used  in  bloodletting 
and  in  opening  tumors,  abscesses,  etc.  Lancets 


Lanceolate  Leaves 
of  (a)  Qtcercus 
Phellos  and  ( b ) Sa- 
lix  fluiria  til  is. 


Lancets. 

a,  gum-lancet;  b,  spear-shaped  vaccinating-lancet ; c,  needle- 
pointed  vaccinating-lancet. 

are  known  as  gum-lancets,  vaccinating -lancets,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  and  their  shapes  are  various.  Ordi- 
nary lancets  are  fixed  in  a handle  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
razor,  sometimes  three  together  on  a single  pin,  opening 
in  either  direction. 

With  that  he  drew  a lancet  in  his  rage. 

To  puncture  the  stiU  supplicating  sage. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  v. 

3.  In  arch. , a lancet-window;  an  arch  of  lancet 
shape. 

The  church  — one  night,  except 
For  greenish  glimmerings  thro’  the  lancets. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
Lancet  style,  in  arch.  See  early  English  architecture , 
under  early. 

lancet-arch  (lan 'set-arch),  n.  An  arch  of  which 
the  head  is  acutely  pointed,  like  the  blade  of  a 
lancet,  and  having  curves  formed  by  radii  cen- 
tering outside  of  the  arch.  Such  arches  are  common 
in  the  fully  developed  medieval  architecture,  especially  in 
England,  and  are  characteristic  of  lancet-windows.  See 
cut  under  lancet-ivindow. 

lancet-fish  (lan'set-fish),  re.  1.  A fish  of  the 
family  Teuthididce  or  Acanthuridce,  having  lan- 
cet-like  spines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 
Also  called  barber-,  doctor-,  and  surgeon-fish. — 
2.  A fish,  Flagyodus  ferox,  of  the  family  Pla- 
gyodontidze,  having  large  lanoet-like  teeth. 
See  cut  under  handsaw-jish. 


lance-throw 
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landaulet 


lance-throw  (lans'thro),  n.  The  distance  a 
lance  or  javelin  may  be  thrown, 
lancet-pointed  (lan'set-poin"ted),  a.  In  arch., 
pointed,  in  lancet  form,  as  a lancet-window. 

At  Lincoln  Lancet-Pointed  work  is  again  preponderant. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  585. 

lancet-window (lan'set-whUdb), n.  Ahigh and 
narrow  window,  terminating  in  an  arch  acutely 
pointed  or  formed 
of  curves  of  long 
radius  (the  center 
falling  outside  of 
the  arch),  and  re- 
sembling a lancet 
in  shape.  Windows 
of  this  form  are  a 
marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  architecture 
of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century, 
and  are  especially 
common  in  England 
and  Scotland.  They 
are  often  double  or 
triple,  and  some- 
times a greater  num- 
ber than  three  lancets 
are  found  together,  as 
in  the  group  called 
the  Five  Sisters  in 
the  transept  of  York 
cathedral.  Often  call- 
★ed  simply  lancet. 
lancewood(lans'- 
wud),  n.  A name 
of  several  trees 
and  of  their  wood. 

The  best-known  of  the 
trees  is  A beremoa 
Quitarensis,  the  wood 
of  which  is  exported 
from  Guiana  and 
Cuba.  The  wood  is 
tough  and  elastic,  and 
is  used  for  carriage-shafts,  surveyors’  rods,  cabinet-work, 
etc.  It  is  of  a light-yellow  color,  and  resembles  boxwood, 
for  which  it  often  passes.  Other  lancewoods  are  Oxandra 
virgata  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  Rol- 
linia  multiflora  and  It.  longifolia.  The  lancewood  of 
Florida  is  Damburneya  Catesbynna  ( Laurus  Catesbynna 
ofMichaux);  that  of  South  Africa,  Uvaria  Caffra;  that 
of  Australia,  Backhousia,  myrti folia  ; and  that  of  New 
Zealand,  Pseudopanax  crassifolius.  The  black  lance- 
wood of  the  West  Indies  is  Tournefortia  laurifolia. 
lanch,  v.  and  n.  See  launch. 
lancha  (lan'clia),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  lancha : see 
launch**.]  A Malay  boat, 
lanchara  (lan-cha'ra),  n.  [Pg.  lancliara , < 
Malay  lancliaran,  a boat,  prob.  < lanchar , swift.] 
A kind  of  Malay  boat, 
lanciers , n.  pi.  [F.]  See  lancer,  4. 
lanciform  (lan'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  lancea , lance, 
4-  forma , form.]  Spear-shaped ; lance-shaped ; 
lanceolate. 

lancinate  (lan'si-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lan- 
cinatccl , ppr.  lancinating.  [<  L.  lancinatus,  pp. 
of  lancinare , tear,  rend.]  To  tear;  lacerate. 
'—Lancinating  pain,  a sudden,  sharp,  shooting  pain,  as 
in  cancer. 

lancination  (lan-si-na'shon),  n.  [<  lancinate  + 
-ion.  ].  !t-  Laceration;  wounding. — 2.  Sharp, 
shooting  pain. 

With  what  affections  and  lancinations  of  spirit,  with 
what  effusions  of  love,  .1  esus  prayed. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  25. 

3t.  A cutting  iu  or  into ; an  indentation. 

Undoubtedly  .Tudah's  portion  made  many  incisures  and 
lancinations  into  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  hindering  the  entire- 
ness thereof.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  V.  i.  12, 

Lancret’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
land1  (land),  n.  [<  ME.  land,  lond,  < AS.  land, 
*lond  = OS.  OFries.  D.  MEG.  LG.  land,  OHG. 
MHG.  lant,  land,  G.  Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  Goth,  land, 
land,  country.  There  are  no  appar.  connections 
outside  of  Teut.  The  F.  lande,  a heath,  etc.,  is 
perhaps  of  other  origin:  see  land's,  laund1.}  1. 
The  solid  substance  of  the  earth’s  surface ; any 
part  of  the  continuous  surface  of  the  solid  ma- 
terials constituting  the  body  of  the  globe : as, 
dry  or  submerged  land;  mountain  or  desert  land. 

The  barrez  of  vche  a bonk  ful  bigly  me  haldes 

That  I may  lachche  no  lont. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  322. 

God  said,  Let  . . . the  dry  land  appear  : and  it  was  so. 
And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth.  Gen.  i.  9,  10. 

2.  The  exposed  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as 
distinguished  from  the  submerged  part ; dry  or 
solid  ground:  as,  to  travel  by  land  and  water; 
to  spy  land  from  the  masthead. 

Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte. 

Mat.  xxiii.  15. 

3.  A part  of  the  earth’s  surface  distinguished 
in  any  way  from  other  parts;  a country,  divi- 
sion, or  tract  considered  as  the  home  of  a per- 


son or  a people,  or  marked  off  by  ethnical, 
physical,  or  moral  characteristics:  as,  one’s 
native  land;  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun;  the 
land  of  the  citron  and  myrtle. 

Engeloud  ys  a wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond  best, 

Y set  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  West, 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  1. 
Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  1. 
A land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  corn, 

Little  about  it  stirring  save  a brook. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

4t.  The  country;  the  rural  regions ; in  general, 
distant  regions. 

To  here  liem  synge  . . . 

In  swete  accord,  ‘my  lief  is  faren  on  londe” 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Talc,  1.  69. 

5.  Ground  considered  as  a subject  of  use  or 
possession  ; earth ; soil,  in  law,  land  signifies  any 
ground  forming  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  can  be 
held  as  individual  property,  whether  soil  or  rock,  or  wa- 
ter-covered, and  everything  annexed  to  it,  whether  by 
nature,  as  trees,  water,  etc.,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  as 
buildings,  fences,  etc.  In  contemplation  of  law  the  fee 
simple  in  land  includes  a right  of  an  indefinite  extent  up- 
ward as  well  as  downward  toward  the  center  of  the  earth. 

For  no  londes,  but  for  loue,  loke  3e  be  wedded. 

Piers  Ploivman  (B),  ix.  176. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  310. 
6f.  A strip  of  land  left  unbroken  in  a plowed 
field;  the  space  between  two  furrows. 

Faith  on  hym  hadde  furst  a sight,  ac  he  fleih  a-syde, 

And  wolde  not  neyhle  [nigh]  him  by  nyne  londes  \ engthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  68. 

Another  [groom]  who  had  a box,  wherein  was  money, 
apparell,  and  other  things  of  value,  left  it  in  a land  or 
standing  corne. 

Apprehension  of  Cavalliers  at  Brackleyin  Northamptonshire 
[(1042),  p.  7.  (Davies.) 

Hence — 7.  (a)  That  part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  a rifle  which  lies  between  the  grooves. 
After  a rifle  has  been  smooth-bored  to  the  prescribed 
diameter  the  grooves  are  cut  out  by  a special  tool  which 
gives  them  the  proper  width,  depth,  and  twist  The  parts 
of  the  bore  which  remain  are  called  lands  and  are  joined 
to  the  grooves  by  proper  fillets. 

(b)  In  a millstone,  the  plane  surface  between 
two  furrows,  (c)  The  smooth  uncut  part  of  the 
face-plate  of  a slide-valve  in  a steam-engine. 
(d)  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a clincher-built 
boat.  Also  called  landing.  E.  H.  Knight. — 8. 
In  some  cities  in  Scotland,  a group  of  separate 
dwellings  under  one  roof  and  having  a com- 
mon entry ; a dwelling-house  divided  into  tene- 
ments for  different  families,  each  tenement  be-, 
ing  called  a house , and  the  whole  a land , or  a 
land  of  houses. 

The  houses  were  piled  to  an  enormous  height,  some 
of  them  amounting  to  twelve  storeys.  These  were  de- 
nominated lands. 

Arnot,  Hist.  Edinburgh,  p.  241.  (Jamieson.) 
Accommodation  lands.  See  accommodation.— Allot- 
ment of  land.  See  allotment.— Arable  lands.  See 
arable.—  Bad  lands,  certain  lands  of  the  northwestern 
United  States  characterized  by  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  natural  vegetation,  and  by  the  varied  and  fantastic 
forms  into  which  the  soft  strata  have  been  eroded.  At 
a little  distance  they  appear  like  fields  of  desolate  ruins. 
The  name  was  first  applied  in  its  French  form,  mau- 
vaises  terres , to  a Tertiary  area  (Miocene)  in  the  region  of 
the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  along  the  White  river, 
a tributary  of  the  Upper  M issouri.— Blowing  lands.  See 
Mowing!.— Boll  of  land,  about  a Scotch  acre.— Bond 
for  land.  See  bond!.— Bounty  Land  Act.  See  bounty. 

— Certificate  lands,  common  land,  crown  lands, 
debatable  land.  See  the  qualifying  words.  — Conceal- 
ed land.  Same  as  concealment,  5.— Demesne  lands. 
See  demesne , and  crown  lands  (under  crown).— Donation 
lands.  See  donation. —Enfranchisement  of  copyhold 
lands.  See  enfranchisement. — Essart  land.  See  assart. 

— Fabric  lands.  See  fabric.— Fardel  of  landt.  See 
fardel^. — Firm  land  (Latin  terra  firma),  solid  ground;  dry 
land  as  distinguished  from  the  sea  or  other  water-surface. 
—Fiscal  lands,  green  land,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Holy  land.  See  the  Holy  Land , below. —Improvement 
Of  Land  Act,  an  English  statute  of  18G4  (27  and  28  Viet., 
c.  114),  extended  by  the  Settled  Land  Act  (which  see,  be- 
low), providing  for  drainage,  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
clearing  of  land,  and  the  construction  of  embankments, 
weirs,  jetties,  etc.,  on  streams,  tidal  waters,  etc.  Under 
this  legislation  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  ten- 
ants for  life  and  tenants  in  remainder  in  such  cases  are 
also  provided  for.— Jack’s  land.  See  Jack!.— Land  Act. 
See  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  under  landlord.— Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act.,  an  English  statute  of  1845 
(8  and  9 Viet.,  c.  18)  which  collected  the  provisions  usu- 
ally introduced  into  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  and  compensation  to  be  made  for  lands  re- 
quired for  undertakings  or  works  of  a public  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  repeating  them 
in  similar  acts.  Amended  in  1S60  (23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  106) 
and  1869  (32  and  33  Viet.,  c.  18).— Land  League.  See 
league!.— Land  Office,  in  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  re- 
lating to  the  location  and  settlement  of  public  lands.  In 
the  United  States  the  General  Land  Office  is  a government 
bureau  established  in  1812,  originally  connected  with  the 
Treasury,  but  since  1849  forming  a division  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior.  Its  head  is  styled  the  C ommissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  duties  are  to  perform  or 
supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, all  executive  acts  appertaining  to  the  surveying  and 
sale  of  the  public  lands.  His  province  includes  also  the 
adjustment  of  private  land-claims,  and  the  issue  of  patents 
for  land,  which  are  signed  by  the  President,  countersigned 
by  the  recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  recorded 
there.  Local  land  offices  are  established  at  suitable  points 
to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  lands  within  the  public  domain . 
—Land  of  the  leal.  See  leal.— Land  Registry  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1862  (25  and  26  Viet.,  c.  53)  which 
established  a registry  of  title  and  simplified  the  con- 
veyance of  land.— Land-servic8  gun.  See  gun!.— 
Land  Transfer  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1875  which 
superseded  the  Land  Registry  Act  (see  above).  It  was 
amplified  in  1897  by  an  act  of  the  same  name  which  re- 
quires registration  of  titles  by  purchase  and  to  leaseholds 
< »f  more  than  forty  years,  and  makes  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator the  real  representative  of  both  real  and  personal 
property  of  an  estate.—  Law  Of  the  land.  See  law!.— 
Lay  of  the  land.  See  lay!.—  No-man’s  Land.  Same 
as  fog-bank,  2.— Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1885  (48  and  49  Viet.,  c.  73)  facilitating 
the  sale  of  land  to  occupying  tenants  in  Ireland  by  au- 
thorizing the  Land  Commission  to  advance  money  to  them. 

— Red  land,  ground  turned  up  with  the  plow.  [Scotch.] 

— Settled  Land  Act.  See  settle. — The  Holy  Land,  J udea 
or  Palestine  : so  called  from  its  sacred  associations  as  the 
scene  of  development  of  the  J ewish  and  Christian  religions. 
—To  be  or  dwell  upon  landt,  to  dwell  in  the  country. 

A poure  persoun  dwellyng  upon  lond. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  702. 

To  clear  the  land,  to  close  with  the  land,  to  enter 
lands.  See  the  verbs.— To  keep  the  land  aboard  ( naut. ). 
See  aboard!. — To  lay  the  land.  See  lay  i.— To  lie  along 
the  land.  See  Wet.— To  make  the  land,  or  to  make 
land  (naut.),  to  discover  or  make  out  land  as  the  ship 
approaches  it.— To  raise  the  land  (naut.),  to  sail  toward 
it  until  it  appears  to  be  raised  out  of  the  water. — To 
set  the  land  (naut.),  to  observe  by  the  compass  how 
the  shore  bears  from  the  ship. — To  shut  in  the  land 
(naut.),  to  lose  sight  of  the  land  by  the  intervention  of  fog 
or  a point  or  promontory.—  Wild  land,  land  not  culti- 
vated, or  in  a state  that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation  ; 
land  lying  waste  or  unoccupied.  (See  also  gafol-land, 
grass-land,  lammas-land,  yard-land.) 

land1  (land),  v.  {<  ME.  landen,  lenden,  < AS. 
lendan,  come  to  land,  arrive,  gelendan,  gclcendan, 
intr.  come  to  land,  arrive,  tr.  endow  with  land 
(=  D.  landen  — G.  landen  — Dan.  lande  = Sw. 
landa,  land),  < land,  land:  see  landX,  n.  See 
lend%,  an  older  form  of  the  verb.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  on  or  bring  to  shore  ; disembark ; de- 
bark ; transfer  to  land  in  any  way : as,  to  land 
troops  or  goods ; to  land  a fish. 

On  the  Irish  shore. 

Where  the  cannons  did  roar. 

With  many  stout  lads  she  was  landed. 

The  Woman  Warrior  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  258). 

Trust  me,  I have  another  bite.  Come,  scholar,  come, 
lay  down  your  rod,  and  help  me  to  land  this  as  you  did 
the  other.  /.  Walttm,  Complete  Angler,  p.  98. 

Hence  — 2.  To  bring  to  a point  of  stoppage  or 
rest;  bring  to  the  end  of  a journey,  or  a course 
of  any  kind. 

All  those  that  go  to  heaven  are  the  purchase  of  such  un- 
dertakings [conversion  to  Christianity],  the  fruit  of  such 
culture  and  labours ; for  it  is  only  a holy  life  that  lands 
us  there.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  4. 

One  chair  after  another  landed  ladies  at  the  Baroness’s 
door.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxvii. 

3.  Naut.,  to  rest,  as  a cask  or  spar,  on  the  deck 
or  elsewhere,  by  lowering  with  a rope  or  tackle. 

II.  in  trans.  1.  To  go  ashore  from  a ship  or 
boat;  disembark. 

Landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there  three  days. 

Acts  xxviii.  12. 

2.  To  come  to  land  or  shore ; touch  at  a wharf 
or  other  landing-place,  as  a boat  or  steamer. 

Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand. 

To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  7. 

3.  To  arrive ; come  to  a stop : as,  I landed  at 
his  house ; the  wagon  landed  in  a ditch. 

Popular  government  in  England,  as  in  Norway,  has  over- 
shot the  mark  and  is  landing,  in  mob-rule. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  67. 

land2t  (land),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  lant;  < ME. 
*land,  < AS.  hland,  hlond  (rare)  = Icel.  Hand, 
urine.]  Urine.  Grose. 
land3t,  n.  See  laund1. 

landau  (lan 'da),  n.  [Cf.  G.  landauer,  a landau; 
★so  called  from  Landau,  a town  in  Germany, 
where  such  carriages  were  first  made.]  A two- 
seated  vehicle  having  the  top  in  two  parts, 
both  of  which  are  pivoted  and  arranged  to  fold 
down  behind  the  seats.  Two  styles  are  made  — the 
leather-quarter  landau,  with  leather  top  and  sides,  and 
the  glass-front  landatt,  of  which  the  front  is  framed  to 
receive  the  glass. 

She  [the  Queen]  travelled  in  an  open  landau. 

Greoille,  Memoirs,  June  7, 1820. 

landaulet  (lan-da-let'),  n.  [<  landau  + -let.} 
A form  of  eoup6  or  one-seated  carriage  with  a 
half-landau  top;  also  an  automobile  with  a 
similar  top. 


land-bank 


land-bank  (land' bangk),  n.  A banking  asso- 
ciation which  issues  its  notes  for  use  as  money 
in  exchange  for  mortgages  on  land.  The  name  is 
given  specifically  to  a bank  of  this  sort  established  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  in  1741. 
land-beetle  (land'be"tl),  n.  An  adephagous  or 
predatory  beetle  of  the  group  Geadephaga ; dis- 
tinguished from  water-beetle. 
land-blink  (land'blingk),  n.  A peculiar  atmo- 
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landlady 


The  land-hunger  of  the  South  now  outstripped  even  the 
ambition  of  conquest  of  Mr.  Polk. 

J.  M.  Ludlow,  Hist.  TJ.  S.,  vi. 
land-hungry  (land'hung"gri),  a.  Greedy  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  territory. 

When  the  land-hungry  band  of  Welsh  and  Norman  bar- 
ons entered  Ireland,  they  found  a shrine  of  St.  Brigit  at 
Kildare  with  a fire  kept  constantly  burning. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  369. 


As  the  sweet  voice  of  a bird. 

Heard  by  the  lander  in  a lonely  isle. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

?'  who  lands  or  sets  on  land ; especially, 
in  mining,  a man  who  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a 
shaft  or  other  landing-place,  in  order  to  receive 
the  kibble  when  it  comes  up,  and  to  see  that  its 
contents  are  properly  disposed  of.  Also  called, 

. ■“»  , — " r"™;  in  England,  banksman. 

spheric  glow  observed  in  the  arctic  regions  on  landerert,  «.  An  old  form  of  lamiderer.  land-ice  (land' is),  n.  A field  or  floe  of  ice 

more°vellow  than  iceMint  S”'  “ 18  lande™  [«■  F.  landier,  andiron : stretching  along  the  coast  and  holding  fast  to 

Isnfl  kL!!/!  I 1 , . . , see  andiron.]  A grate.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.]  it,  or  included  between  headlands.  Alsocalled 

land;breeze  (land  brez),  n.  A current  of  air  land-evilt  (land'o'vl),  n.  [ME.  londivil,  kmdu-  A fast  ice.  Kane. 

lan<1  to.wardtl)e  sc.a  1 specifi-  i tel;  < land1  + evil  1J  The  falling-sickness;  landing  (lan'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  * landing,  lorn! 

caily,  m meteor.,  a regular  night-wmd  on  the  *epilepsy.  Halliwell  ' > ^ ’ •'  ’ - - - “ " 

coasts  of  continents  and  islands,  which,  with  landfall  (land'fal),  n.  1.  A land-slide  orland- 
th  da-J’  cJons,tl-  slip-— 2.  Naut.,  an  approach  or  a coming  to 

land,  in  the  course  or  at  the  end  of  a sea-voy- 


tutes  a complete  diurnal  oscillation,  due  to  the 
diurnal  alternation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
land  above  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean  during 
the  day  and  below  it  during  the  night, 
land-bug  (land'bug),  it.  Any  bug  of  the  divi- 
sion Geocores. 

land-carriage  (land'kar//aj),  n.  Carriage  or 
transportation  by  land. 

land-cod  (land'kod),  n.  A kind  of  catfish,  the 
mathemeg,  Amiurus  borealis.  [British  Arner.] 
land-compass  (land'kum"pas),  it.  Same  as  cir- 
■kcumferentor,  1. 

land-crab  (land'krab),  it.  A crab  of  terrestrial 
rather  than  aquatic  habits,  such  as  any  of  the 
Gecarcinidce.  Also  called  mountain-crab. 


Some  Brachyura  are  able  to  live  for  a long  time  in  holes 
in  the  earth  away  from  the  sea.  These  land-crabs  under- 
take, usually  at  the  breeding  season,  common  migrations 
to  the  sea,  and  return  later  to  the  land  with  their  fullv 
developed  offspring.  Clam,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  469. 

land-crake  (land'krak),  n.  The  corn-crake  or 
land-rail,  C 'rex pratensis.  Also  called  land-drake. 
land-cress  (land'kres),  v.  Bee  cress. 
land-crocodile  (land'krok"o-dIl),  n.  A vara- 
noid  or  monitor  lizard,  Psammosaurus  arena- 
rius;  the  sand-monitor. 

land-damnt  (land'dam),  v.  t.  Apparently,  to  land-flood  (land'flud) 
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age ; also,  land  so  approached  or  reached. 

One  of  the  islands  was  the  first  landfall  of  Columbus. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  X.  S.,  XXXIX.  174. 

Along  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Bahamas  . . . Columbus 
made  his  landfall.  Science,  III.  739. 

Porto  Santo  being  visible  on  the  port  bow,  . . . our  three 
navigators  congratulated  themselves  and  each  other  on  the 
good  land-fall  they  had  made. 

Lady  Brasseg,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ii. 

landfangt,  n.  [X  land?-  + fang.’]  Holding-ground 
for  an  anchor;  anchor-grip. 

We  had  indifferent  good  landfang. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  277. 

Where  a ship  may  ride  ...  in  4.  fadome,  or  4.  fadome 
and  a halfe  of  water,  and  liaue  Landfange  for  a North  and 
by  W est  winde.  Hakluyt’s  Voyayes,  I.  291. 

landfeathert,  n.  A bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea. 
Davies. 

The  south  baye  or  land) ether  of  the  great  since. 

Discourse  of  Dover  Haven,  temp.  Elizabeth®  (Arch., 

[XI.  236). 

land-floe  (land'flo),  n.  A field  of  land-ice. 

If  there  is  a land-foe  across,  i.  e.  if  the  land-ice  of  the  west 
side  is  continuous  across  the  entrance  of  Ponds  Bay  and 
Lancaster  Sound,  whales  will  be  seen  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  627 


damn  through  the  land;  proclaim  as  a villain; 
expose  or  disgrace  publicly.  [The  word  is  dubi- 
ous ; it  is  found  only  in  the  following  passage,  where  it 
has  been  interpreted  in  various  other  ways,  and  by  some 
pronounced  a misprint : 

You  are  abus’d,  and  by  some  putter-on, 

That  will  be  damn’d  for ’t ; would  I knew  the  villain, 

I would  land-damn  him.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  148.] 

land-daw  (land'dii),  n.  The  carri  on-crow,  Cor- 
vus  corone.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
land-dog  (land'dog),  n.  The  lesser  dogfish, 
_ Scylliorliinus  canicula.  [Penzance,  Eng.] 


land-drainage  (land'dra"uaj),  n.  ’The  act  or  li'nrt  —Iw  l£ia’  CamspaU^ 
process  of  freeing  land  from  land-giabber  (land  grab  er), 


process  of  freeing  land  from  water Land- 

drainage  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1861  (24  and  25 
Viet.,  c.  133)  which  relates  to  the  drainage  of  agricul- 
tural lauds. 

land-drake  (land'drak),  a.  Same  as  land-crake. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lande  (land),  n.  [<  P.  lande  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
landa,  a heath,  a waste : see  laund i,  which  is 
from  the  OP.  form  of  the  same  word,  and  is 
now  in  use  only  in  the  form  lawn  1.]  An  uncul- 
tivated plain,  or  level  region,  covered  with  a 
spontaneous  growth  of  heath,  broom,  and  ferns ; 
any  unfertile  level  region  or  tract  in  which 
the  soil  is  tilled  with  difficulty.  “The  Landes”  is 
the  name  given  especially  to  a region  lying  along  the 

ndonn  north  tl-. — 1,2.1.  ' . _ , . 


. , — ,,  n.  An  overflowing  of 

land  by  water,  especially  by  inland  waters,  as 
rivers  and  the  like ; an  inundation. 

Down  from  the  neighbouring  hills  those  plenteous  springs 
that  fall, 

Nor  land-floods  after  rain,  her  never  move  at  all. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ix.  136. 
land-gabelt,  n.  [ME.  landgavel,  < AS.  landga- 
fol,  rent  for  land,  < land,  land,  + gafol,  tax, 
rent:  see  gabel.]  A tax  or  rent  derived  from 
land,  according  to  Doomsday  Book, 
landgah  (land'ga),  n.  [E.  ind.]  The  jackal 
like  wolf  of  India,  Cams  pallipes. 


■’“O  V '■"••by  7 " * L N "AU.  llA/IVUl/ltJ  j WJIM- 

yng,  < AS.  lending,  landing  (=  D.  landing  = G. 
landing  = Icel.  lending  = Dan.  landing;  cf.  Sw. 
landning),  verbal  n.  of  lendan , land:  see  land, 
v.]  1 . The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  land,  es- 

pecially from  a vessel. 

The  daye  of  our  londynge  there  was  Thursday,  that  was 
the  .xxvij.  daye  of  Auguste. 

Sir  R.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  16. 

2.  A place  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a lake, 
or  on  the  bank  of  a river,  where  persons  land 
or  come  on  shore,  or  where  goods  are  set  on 
shore. 

Defend  all  landings,  bar  all  passages. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

3.  In  arch.,  the  part  of  a floor  adjoining  the  end 
of  a flight  of  stairs;  also,  a resting-place  or 
platform  interrupting  a series  or  flight  of  steps. 

A great,  wide,  rambling  staircase — three  stairs  and  a 
landing  — four  stairs  and  another  landing. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Great  WInglebury  Duel. 

4.  A platform  at  a railway-station. — 5.  In  min- 
ing, any  place,  at  the  mouth  of  a shaft  or  else- 
where, arranged  for  the  reception  or  emptying 
of  the  kibbles  or  cages  or  other  receptacles 
used  for  hoisting  ore  or  coal.  Frequently  called 
the  bank  in  England,  especially  at  coal-mines. 
— 6.  The  platform  of  a furnace  at  the  charg- 
ing-height. E.  H.  Knight—  7.  In  boat-build- 
ing, same  as  land1, 7 (d).—  8.  In  fort.,  the  hori- 
zontal space  at  the  entrance  of  a gallery  or  re- 
turn.— 9.  In  lumbering,  a place  where  logs  are 
stored  till  spring — Landing-charges  or  landing- 
rates,  charges  or  fees  paid  on  goods  landed  from  a vessel. 

landing-bar  (lan'ding-bar),  n.  See  bar l. 
landing-gaff  (lan'ding-gaf),  n.  A barbed  fish- 
mg-spear,  or  a gaff  used  for  landing  large  fish 
gafol  tax  have  been  hooked, 

rived  ’from  ^anding-net  (lan 'ding-net),  n.  A kind  of  scoop- 
net  used  to  bring  to  land  or  to  hand  a fish  which 
has  been  caught.  A landing-net  to  be  used  in  a boat 
or  on  shore  has  a two-jointed  handle  ; and  for  use  in  wad- 
mg  it  has  a short,  handle  attached  to  an  elastic  cord  and 

RllQDPmlod  from  tbo  n\i 


- o-— 6.ww  vi/,  n.  1.  One  who  suspended  from  the  shoulder. 

grabs  or  seizes  land ; one  who  gets  possession  landing-place  (lan'ding-plas),  n.  A place  for 

Ol  JIT1  nth  land  Tvxr  tninlr  AH  1-1  n O ...  1 o n rl  i n no  n . — 1 if i • i . • 
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ocean  north  of  the  Byrenees,  which  was  once  a part  of  the  l « v»  d ~ n . a / i , • \ 

bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  sands  of  Pliocene  age.  lahu-grabbillg  (land  grab  ing),  ll. 


vveru,  uui  on  oi  one  Pyrenees,  wnieil  was  once  a part  o 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  sands  of  Pliocene  age 
These  sands  have  in  many  places,  at  an  inconsiderable 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  become  compacted  into  beds 
of  hard  sandstone,  called  alios.  "" — " ’ - - 


, 0,110.  ..no,  gCL-n  pniOBOSSiUll 

of  another’s  land  by  trick  or  derice,  or  by 
force  ; especially,  one  who  possesses  himself  of 
public  land  by  means  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law;  one  who  seizes  large  tracts  of  land 
rapaciously  and  unfairly.— 2.  Specifically,  in 
Ireland,  one  who  buys  or  rents  land  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted. 

Eight  or  wrong,  the  attitude  of  the  League  to  thetad- 
grabber  is  that  which,  in  the  old  days  of  regrating,  the 
English  public  would  have  assumed  towards  one  who 
while  the  whole  commmihy  was  trying  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  corn,  went  and  purchased  at  the  rate  which  by 
universal  consent  had  been  ruled  to  be  excessive. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  238. 
— 101.0,  ,,. ......  6.ab"ing),  n.  The  act  or 

practice  of  seizing  or  occupying  land  by  un- 
lawful or  dishonorable  means, 


^ wu-oem.  xnc  WUiyi  Ul/tUV  IS  USCCl 

by  writers  in  English  only  wi  h reference  to  the  geography 
of  France,  and  especially  to  the  region  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde  and  in  thn,t  named  from  this  word 
Les  Landes.  This  region  bears  naturally  little  but  heath 
and  broom,  but  on  the  seaward  side  has  been  extensively 
planted  with  sea-pines,  which  at  once  hold  the  sands  in 
place  and  provide  an  important  store  of  timber.  The  in- 
land plains  are  generally  occupied  as  sheep-runs.  The 
Landes  are  dry  in  summer  and  marshy  iu  winter. 

landed  (lan'ded),  a.  [<  ME.  landed,  londed;  < 
land1  + -cd'2.']  1.  Haring  possessions  in  land : 
as,  the  landed  gentry;  a landed  proprietor. 


° \ ■*'**'“  J it.  j 'llUX  IU1 

landing,  as  from  a vessel,  or  for  alighting,  as 
from  flight,  or  for  resting,  as  from  mounting  a 
stair  or  other  ascent. 

Noab  first  of  all  (for  scont) 

Sends  forth  the  Crowe,  who  flutters  neer-abont, 

And,  finding  yet  no  landing-place  at  all, 

Returns  a-boord  to  his  great  Admirall. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Aik. 
Upon  the  last  anil  sharpest  height  . . . 

Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

“Earewell  1”  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlvii. 

landing-stage  (lau'ding-staj),  n.  A 3tage  or 
platform  in  connection  with  a railroad  or  a fer- 
ry (frequently  so  constructed  as  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide),  for  the  convenience  of  landing 
or  shipping  passengers  and  goods  transported 
oooo.  moo,  „cua  ■ 1.1  ox  ui»m.in.rai.ie  means.  by  water. 

ibreime  to  /he’geography  landSrave  (land'gray),  n.  [=  D.  landgraaf  = landing-strake  (lan'ding-slrak),  n.  In  boat- 

p y Pan-  landgreve  — MLG.  landgrave  = MHG.  building,  the  next  plankbidow  the  upper  strake. 

lantgrave,  G.  landgraf ; as  land1  + grave*.]  landing-surveyor  (lan'ding-ser-va//or),  n.  An 
In  Germany,  in  the  middle  ages,  a graf  or  officer  of  the  British  customs  who  appoints  and 
count  to  wnom  were  intrusted  special  judicial  superintends  the  coast-waiters, 
functions,  extending  over  a considerable  terri-  landing-waiter  (lan' ding-waiter),  n.  Same  as 
tory ; later,  the  title  of  certain  German  princes,  coast-waiter. 


A landless  knight  makes  thee  a landed  squire. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 177. 


2.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land : 
security. 

The  great  mass  of  property  in  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
even  in  England,  is  landed  property. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  293. 
Landed  Estates  Court.  See  court. — Landed  interest. 
(a)  Interest  m or  possession  of  land  or  real  estate.  (6)  The 
interest  or  combined  influence  of  the  great  body  of  land- 
owners  in  a state  or  nation. 

Landen’s  transformation.  See  transformation. 
lander  (lan'der),  " ~ ’ ' 

a landing. 
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landisht,  a.  [ME.  landisch,  londisse;  < land1  + 
■is*1.]  Native. 

I fond  o schup  rowe 
Tho  hit  gan  to  flowe, 

A1  with  Sarazines  kyn, 

And  none  londisse  M(3u. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.\\.  634. 


some  of  whom  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

The  branches  of  the  non-regnant  families  of  Hesse  pos- 
sess the  title  of  landgrave,  which  is  borne  by  the  head  of 
each  branch.  J 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  of 
Lower  and  Higher  Alsace,  the  only  three  who  were  princes 
of  the  empire.  Brande  and  Cox. 

as,  landed  landgraviate  (land-gra'vi-at),  v.  [<  landgrave  land-jobber  (I and' jobber),  u.  One  who  makes 
4-  Ihe  territory  held  by  a landgrave,  a business  of  buying  and  selling  land,  whether 

or  his  office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority.  on  his  own  account  or  for  others ; a land-spee- 

landgravine  (land  gi*a-ven);  n.  [—  D.  land-  ulator;  a real-estate  broker. 
gramn  (=  Dan.  landgrevmde  = G.landgrdfinn),  land-jobbing  (land'job"ing),  n.  The  practice 
tem.  of  landgraaf,  landgrave.]  The  wife  of  a of  buying  and  selling  land  for  the  purpose  of 
landgrave ; a lady  ot  the  rank  of  a landgrave,  speculation, 
landholder  (land/h61//der),w,  A holder,  owner,  landlady  (land'la  '/di),  nr,  pi.  landladies  (-diz). 
T"rw  V ,or  proprietor  of  land.  [<  land 1 + ladi).  Cf.  landlord .]  1 A woman 

1.  One  who  lands  or  makes  land-hunger  (land  ' hung "ger),  n.  Greed  for  who  owns  houses  or  lands  occupied  by  tenants 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  territory.  —2.  The  wife  of  a squire  or  proprietor 


landlady 

The  circumstances  of  the  landlady  [Mrs.  Bertram,  wife 
of  the  lairdj  were  pleaded  to  Mannering  ...  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  her  not  appearing  to  welcome  her  guest. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 

3.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  of  a lodging-house 
or  boarding-house. 

I have  at  any  time  a good  lodging  for  you,  and  my 
Landlady  is  none  of  the  meanest,  and  her  husband  hath 
many  good  parts.  Howell , Letters,  I.  iii.  18. 

Landlady,  count  the  lawin, 

The  day  is  near  the  dawin. 

Burns,  Landlady,  Count  the  Lawin. 

land-leaguer  (land'le^ger),  n . A member  of 
the  Irish  Land  League.  See  leagued 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  a British  statute  of  1870, 

also  known  as  the  Land  Act,  or  Irish  Land  Act  (33  and  34 
Viet.,  c.  46),  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  and  containing  provisions  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  by  allowing  ten- 
ants to  purchase  their  holdings, 
landlordism  (land'lord-izm),  n.  [<  landlord  + 
-ism.]  Action  or  opinion  characteristic  of  land- 
lords; the  authority  exercised  by  landlords; 
the  doctrine  or  principle  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  landed  interest. 

But  in  Ireland  there  would  be  a very  serious  danger  of  a 
landlordism'  far  worse  than  that  at  present  existing,  if  ev- 
ery petty  proprietor  should  have  power  to  become  a petty 
landlord.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  713. 

landleapert  (landTe//p6r),  n.  [<ME .landleper  landlordryt  (land'lord-ri),  n.  [<  landlord  + 
(=  D.  landlooper , whence,  in  part,  the  E.  var.  -ry.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a landlord; 
landloper , = MLG.  lantloper  = MHG.  lantlou-  landlords  collectively. 
fcere,  lan  tloufer , lantleufer , G.  landlaufei  = Dan.  such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry. 

landlober) ; < landX  4-  leaper , runner,  i.  e.  wan-  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  v.  l. 

derer  (cf.  loafer , from  the  G.  form  of  the  same  lan(Houperf  landlouping  (landTou/Aper,  -lou7/- 
word).]  One  who  wanders  about  the  country ; • ~ ™ ’•  ’ " 

a vagrant ; a wanderer ; a vagabond.  Also  land- 
loper. 

For  he  [Christ]  ne  is  nou3te  in  lolleres,  ne  in  lande-leperes 
hermytes  [vagabond  hermits]. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  207. 

Wherfore  these  landleapers,  Roges,  and  ignorant  Asses 
which  take  vpon  them  without  learning  and  practise  do 
very  euill.  Lyte,  Dodoens,  p.  348. 

Alexander,  Csesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land- 
leapers, now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  369. 

land-leech  (land'lech),  n.  A terrestrial  leech 
of  the  genus  Hcemodipsa , about  an  inch  long  and 
very  slender  when  not  distended,  found  in  pro- 
fusion in  Ceylon. 

landler  (lend'ler),  n.  [<  G.  landler  (see  def.).] 

A round  dance  of  Styrian  origin,  in  triple  time, 
slower  than  the  waltz.  See  Tyrolienne. 

landless  (land'les),  a.  [<  ME.  Handles , < AS. 
landleds  (=  MLG.  lantlos  = MHG.  landelos), 
without  land,  < land,  land,  + -leas,  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  land ; having  no  property'  in  land. 

Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras  . . . 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 

Shark’d  up  a list  of  landless  resolutes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  98. 

Allegiance  is  the  duty  which  each  man  of  the  nation 
owes  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  whether  the  man  be  a 
landowner  or  landless.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 462. 

landlocked  (land'lokt),  a.  1.  Almost  shut  in 
by'  land ; protected  by  surrounding  land  from 
the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  waves : as,  a land- 
locked harbor. 


landscape 

the  amount  of  yield,  as  the  misura ; or  from  the  amount 
necessary  for  a house  or  iarm,  as  the  quarter-section.  The 
table  of  ordinary  English  land-measures  (used  also  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies;  is  as  follows: 

Acre.  Roods. 

1 = 4 = 

1 = 


Square 

Square 

Square 

Square 

Perches. 

Yards. 

Feet. 

Meters. 

: 160  = 

4840 

= 43560  = 

4046.9 

: 40  = 

1210 

= 10890  = 

1011.7 

1 = 

30* 

= 27 2 J = 

25.29 

1 

= 9 = 

0.8361 

1 = 

0.09290. 

land-measurer  (land'mezh//ur-er),  n.  A person 
whose  employment  is  to  ascertain  by  measure- 
ment and  computation  the  superficial  extent  of 
portions  of  land,  as  fields,  farms,  etc. 
land-measuring  (land'mezh'ur-ing),  n.  The 
art  of  determining  by  measurement  and  com- 
putation the  superficial  contents  of  pieces  of 
land  in  acres,  roods,  etc.  It  is  properly  a subordi- 
nate branch  of  land-surveying,  but  the  terms  are  sometimes 
used  synonymously.  It  depends  upon  the  formula  for 
the  area  of  a triangle  in  terms  of  its  three  sides,  a,  b,  c, 
which  is 


ping).  "Scotch  or  northern  English  forms  of 
landloper,  landloping. 

landlubber  (landTub,/er),  n,  A person  who, 
from  want  of  experience,  is  awkward  or  lub- 
berly on  board  ship ; a raw  seaman ; any  one  _ 

unused  to  the  sea : a term  of  reproach  or  ridi-  Landolphia  (lan-dol'fi-a),  n.  [NL. : after  Capt. 
cule  among  sailors.  Landolphe, who  commanded  the  expedition  to 

landlubberly  (land'luVer-li),  a.  [<  landlubber  Oware  (Wari?  Guinea),  where  the  plants  were 
+ -hj 1 . j Having  the  ways  of  a landlubber;  discovered.]  A name  given  by  Palisot  de 


iY(.a  + b + c)  (a  + b — c)(6  + e — a)  ( c + a — b ). 

land-office  (land'of  'is),  n.  See  land  office,  under 
land1. 


Beauvois  in  1806  to  Pacouria,  a genus  of  tropi- 
cal old  world  climbing  shrubs,  of  the  family 
Apocynaceie.  The  stamens  are  inserted  neartbe  base  of 
the  corolla-tube ; the  corolla-lobes  are  narrow ; the  fruit 
is  a large  berry ; the  leaves  are  opposite  and  veiny  ; the 
flowers  are  generally  large  and  white  or  yellowish,  in 
terminal  cymes;  and  the  peduncles  are  produced  into 
tendrils.  Sixteen  species  have  been  reported  from  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  South  Africa  and  Madagascar,  possibly 
one  from  Guiana.  Pacouria  florida  ( Landolphia  florida 


awkward  on  board  ship  from  lack  of  experience 
land-lurcht  (land'lerch),  v.  t.  To  steal  land 
from. 

Hence  countrie  loutes  land-lurch  their  lords. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  ix.  46. 

landmalet  (land'mal),  n.  [<  land  + male 2 = 
mail2.]  A reserved  rent  or  annual  sum  of 
money  charged  upon  a piece  of  land  by  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee  or  a subsequent  mesne 
owner.  Halliwell. 

landman  (land'man),  n. ; pi.  landmen  (-men). 

[<  ME.  landman,  { AS.  landmann  (=  D.  land-  land-otter  (land'ot^er),  n.  Any  ordinary  otter 
man  = MHG.  lantman,  G.  landmann,  a native  of  the  subfamily  Lutrince,  inhabiting  rivers  and 
of  the  country,  = Dan.  landmand,  a farmer),  < lakes,  as  distinguished  from  the  sea-otter,  in- 
land, land,  country,  + mann,  man.]  1.  A man  hydris  marina. 

who  lives  or  serves  on  land : opposed  to  sea-  landowner  (land/o''ner),  n.  An  owner  or  pro- 
man. — 2.  In  Eng.  law,  a tenant  or  occupant  of  prietor  of  land. 

land;  a terre-tenant. — 3.  A farmer  or  country-  landownership  (land'o'ner-ship),  n.  [<  land- 

owner  + - ship .] 


(Landolphia  Kirkii  of  Dyer)  Matere  rubber, 
and  india-rubber. 


See  aboli 


Many  a wide-lapped  port  and  land-locked  bay. 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

Few  sights  are  more  striking  than  to  see  the  huge  mass 
of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  seeming  to  rise  at  once  out  of 
the  land-locked  sea.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  112. 

2.  Living  in  landlocked  waters,  or  in  any  way 
shut  off  from  the  sea : as,  a landlocked  salmon, 
landloper  (landTo//p6r),  n.  [Also  landlouper; 
a var.  of  landleaper  (cf.  lope , loup,  var.  of  leap1), 
due  in  part  to  D.  landlooper  = MLG.  lantloper  = 
MHG.  lantloufccre , lantloufer , lantleufer , G.  land- 
Iciufer  = Dan.  landlober , vagabond,  = E.  land- 
leaper.] One  who  wanders  about  the  country: 
same  as  landleaper. 

He  [Perkin  Warbeck]  had  been  from  his  childhood  such 
a wanderer,  or,  as  the  king  called  him,  such  a landloper. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
Such  Travellers  as  these  may  bee  termed  Landlopers,  as 
the  Dutchman  saith,  rather  than  Travellers. 

Howell,  Forraine  Travell  (reprint,  1869),  p.  67. 

You  are  known 

For  Osheck  s son  of  Tournay,  a loose  runagate, 

A landloper.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

A crowd  of  spectators,  landlopers,  mendicants,  daily  ag- 
gregated themselves  to  the  aristocratic  assembly. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  646. 

landloping  (land  Topping),  a.  Wandering;  rov- 
ing; vagrant. 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  these  his  landloping  legats 
and  nuncios  haue  their  manifold  collusions  to  cousen 
Christian  kingdoms  of  their  reuenues. 

Holinshed,  Hen.  III.,  an.  1244. 

landlord  (land'lord),  n.  [<  ME.  londelorde, 
Handloverd,  < AS.  landhldford,  the  owner  of 


man.  [Scotch.] — 4.  A landowner.  [Scotch.] 

Bot  kirk-mennis  cursit  substance  semis  sweet 
Till  land-men,  with  that  leud  burd-lyme  are  kyttit. 

Bannatyne,  Poems,  p.  199. 

landmark  (land'miirk),  n.  [<  ME.  *landmark, 

< AS.  landmearc,  also  land-gemirce,  land-gemyrce  land-owning  (land ' o " ning),  a. 


The  state  of  being  an  owner 
of  land ; proprietorship  of  land. 

But  throughout  France  diversities  of  climate,  la  ndovmer- 
ship,  and  land  tenure  have  left  their  mark. 

Edinburgh  Ren.,  CLXVI.  289. 

Holding  or 


(=  Dan.  landemcerke),  the  boundary  of  a coun-  possessing  landed  estates ; pertaining  to  land- 
try,  < land,  land,  + mearc,  mark:  see  mark1.]  owners:  as,  the  land-owning  class. 

1.  A boundary-mark  to  a tract  of  land;  one  of  land-parer  (land'par"er),  n.  A form  of  plow 


used  to  cut  sods  and  turfs  at  a fixed  depth  be- 
low the  surface.  E.  S.  Knight. 
land-pike  (land'pik),  n.  An  American  urodele 
batrachian,  as  a menopome,  hellbender,  or  axo- 
lotl; one  of  the  creatures  commonly' described 
as  “fish  with  legs.”  See  cut  under  hellbender. 
land-pilot  (land'pi/,lot),  n.  A guide  in  a jour- 
ney by  land.  [Rare.] 

To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I suppose. 

In  such  a scant  allowance  of  star-light, 

Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 

Milton,  Comns,  L 309. 


the  fixed  objects  used  to  designate  the  limits 
of  a farm,  town,  or  other  piece  of  territory,  as 
monumental  stones,  marked  trees,  or  ditches. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour’s  landmark. 

Deut.  xix.  14. 

Virtues  and  vices  have  not,  in  all  their  instances,  a great 
landmark  set  between  them,  like  warlike  nations  separate 
by  prodigious  walls,  vast  seas,  and  portentous  hills. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  9. 

2.  Any  specific  or  prominent  object  marking 
a locality  or  historically  associated  with  a lo- 
cality ; a hill,  tree,  house,  or  other  feature  of  a 

landscape  that  may  serve  as  a guide ; especial-  land-pirate  (land'pl^rat),  n.  1.  A highway 
ly,  some  object  on  land  by  which  a locality  may  ro|yker. — 2.  One  of  a class  of  men  in  seaports 
he  recognized  by  persons  at  sea.  who  live  by  cheating  or  robbing  sailors. 

There  are  no  landmarks  in  space ; one  portion  of  space  land-plaster  (land'plas^ter),  n.  Rock-gypsum 
is  exactly  like  every  other  portion,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  f nnwdpr  fnr  a fprtilizer 

where  we  are.  Cleric  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  iii.  ^n^pL  ^ Poor  or  iu  nek  of 

tory’is^the  ^^^“feenXve8  the*  readf money  while  owning  or  holding  much  un- 
land. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  48.  remunerative  land;  especially,  poor  because 

3.  Figuratively,  a distinguishing  characteris-  the  taxes  and  other  maintenance  charges 
tic,  variation,  or  event;  that  which  marks  a + against  such  land. 

turning-point;  something  that  serves  to  distin-  land-rail  (land  ral),  n.  The  corn-crake,  Crei 
guish  a particular  period  of  time  or  point  in  pro-  , pratensis : distinguished  from  water-rail. 
gress  or  transition : as,  the  landmarks  of  science  land-rakert,  «■  A vagabond;  a landloper, 
or  history.  I am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  six- 

The  close  of  the  Crimean  War  is  a great  landmark  in  Penny  strikers.  Shade.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  81. 


the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxix. 

land,  lord  of  a manor,  also  (poet.)  the  lord  or  land-marker  (land'miiri'ker),  n.  An  attach- 
ruler  of  a country,  < land,  laud,  + hlaford,  lord:  m(mt  to  a plow  or  0ther  im 


see  lord.]  1.  The  lord  of  land  or  of  a manor ; 
one  of  whom  land  is  held  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment or  performance  of  rent  or  service ; the 
owner  or  holder  of  a tenement,  to  whom  the 
tenant  pays  rent. 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 

It  were  a shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease.  . . . 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  113. 

2.  The  master  or  proprietor  of  an  inn,  or  of 
a lodging-house  or  boarding-house;  a host. — 


landreeve  (land'rev),  n.  A subordinate  officer 
on  an  estate  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the 
..  land-steward. 

implement  to  mark  land-rent  (land'reut),  n.  Payment  for  the  use 
of  land. 


out  the  planting  row  ; a field-marker, 
land-matet,  n.  One  who  ill  harvest-time  reaps  land-roll  (land'rol),  n.  In  agri.,  a heavy  roller 
with  another  on  the  same  ridge  of  ground  or  used  for  crushing  clods  and  rendering  the  earth 
land.  Blount.  [Prov.  Eng.]  friable  and  smooth ; a elod-ernsher. 

land-measure  (land'mezh'/ur),  w.  1.  Measure-  Landry’s  paralysis.  See  paralysis. 
ment  of  land. — 2.  A denomination  of  square  landscape  (land'skap),  n.  [An  altered  form  of 
measure  used  in  the  mensuration  of  land.  Land-  *the  earner  landslcip  (rarely  lantschip,  after  the 
measuresareeithersquaresoflinearunits,astheare;orare  ]>_  form  ; no  ME.  form  Handship  appears);  AS. 
fixed  from  the  amount  which  can  be  plowed  or  otherwise  i landseenn  (—  OS  landskerri  — D 

attended  to  in  a day,  as  the  acre ; or  from  the  amount  ne-  Mnascipe,  Also  Uinasceap  (—00.  lanashcpt  -u. 
cessary  to  sow  sl  measure  of  seed,  as  the  cahizada;  or  from  Iciildschop  — MLG.  lantschop  — OHG.  IClTltSCQJj 
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lantscaft,  MHG.  lantscliaft,  G.  landschaft  = Icel. 
landskapr,  landsskapr  = Sw.  lands  leap  = Dan. 
landskab,  a region,  district,  a province,  in  D.  also 
landscape,  whence  the  mod.  E.  sense  and  form), 
< land,  land,  + -scipe  = E.  -ship : see  land1  and 
-ship.  The  change  was  appar.  due  to  artistic  as- 
sociations with  Holland  in  the  17th  century.] 

1.  A view  or  prospect  of  rural  scenery,  more  or 
less  extensive,  such  as  is  comprehended  within 
the  scope  or  range  of  vision  from  a single  point 
of  view.  See  also  landskip. 

These  Pictures  shew,  that  the  Antients  understood  Per- 
spective  and  Landschape. 

Iloare,  Phil.  Trans.,  XLIV.  570. 

2.  A picture  representing  a view  or  prospect 
of  rural  or  natural  inland  scenery  as  it  appears 
within  the  range  of  vision  from  a single  point 
of  viewj  also,  such  pictures  collectively,  as 
distinguished  especially  from  marine  and  archi- 
tectural pictures  and  from  portraits. — 3f.  A 
compendious  view  or  manifestation;  an  epit- 
ome; a compend. 

That  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that 
compendium  of  baseness,  who  now  calls  himself  our  Pro- 
tector. 

Address  sent  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the  King  (1658),  in  Claren- 
[don’s  Great  Rebellion,  xv. 

Landscape-gardening,  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds 
and  arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  borders,  paths,  fountains, 
etc.,  so  as  to  produce  picturesque  effects.— Landscape- 
painter,  a painter  of  landscapes  or  rural  scenery.—  Land- 
scape-painting, the  art  of  representing  natural  scenery 
by  painting.  = Syn.  1.  Prospect,  Scene,  etc.  See  vieiv,  n. 

landscape  (land'skap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  land- 
scaped, ppr.  landscaping.  [<  landscape,  n .]  To 
represent  or  delineate  in  landscape.  [Rare.] 

As  weary  traveller  that  climbs  a hill. 

Looks  back,  sits  down,  and  oft,  if  hand  have  skill, 

Landscapes  the  vale  with  pencil. 

Uolyday,  Service  of  the  World,  Pref. 
landscape-mirror  (land ' skap -mirror),  n.  In 
art,  a mirror  used  to  condense  a landscape  or 
view,  and  thus  facilitate  its  presentation  in 
perspective ; a Claude  Lorrain  glass, 
landscapist  (land'ska-pist),  n.  [<  landscape  + 
-iat.j  A landscape-painter. 

The  work  of  the  landscapist  is  to  convey  a speedy  im- 
pression to  the  onlooker  of  some  beautiful  or  truthful 
natural  scene.  W.  Sharp,  I>.  G.  Kossetti,  p.  67. 

land-scrip  (land'skrip),  n.  In  the  United  States, 
negotiable  paper  issued  by  government,  in  pur- 
suance of  legislative  donations,  to  individuals, 
companies,  or  communities,  in  reward  for  pub- 
lic services,  or  for  the  promotion  of  education 
or  useful  enterprises,  entitling  the  holders  to 
the  possession  of  specified  quantities  of  public 
land;  also,  similar  paper  issued  by  corporate 
bodies  holding  such  donations, 
land-scurvy  (land'skeri'vi),  n.  See  scurvy. 
land-shark  (land'sbark),  n.  1.  A person  who 
subsists  by  cheating  or  robbing  sailors  on  shore ; 
a land-pirate. 

Can’t  trust  these  landsharks ; they’ll  plunder  even  the 
rings  off  a corpse’s  fingers.  Kingsley , Two  Years  Ago,  iv. 

2.  A land-grabber ; one  who  seizes  upon  land 
by  force  or  chicanery. 

There  will  be  evasion  of  our  [land]  laws  by  native  and 
foreign  land-sharks.  The  American,  VIII.  68. 

land-shell  (land'shel),  n.  A shell  of  a terres- 
trial mollusk,  as  of  any  pulmonate  gastropod, 
landshut  (land'shut),  n.  A land-flood.  Halli- 
i cell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

land-sick  (land'sik),  a.  1.  Sick  for  sight  of 
the  land. — 2.  Affected  by  proximity  to  land, 
as  a ship;  not  moving  freely  from  being  too 
near  the  land  or  just  released  from  an  anchor- 
age. 

A land-sick  ship.  . . . She  knows  the  land  is  under  the 
lee,  sir,  and  she  won’t  go  any  more  to  windward. 

+ H.  Melville,  Typee,  i. 

land-side  (land'sid),  n.  The  flat  side  of  a plow, 
which  presses  against  the  unplowed  land, 
landskip  (land'skip),  n.  Same  as  landscape. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

In  this  Man’s  study  I was  much  taken  with  the  draught 
of  a Landskip  on  a piece  of  Paper,  methoughts  Masterly 
done.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  To  Lord  Bacon,  Reliquiae,  p.  300. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  1.  70. 

Many  a famous  man  and  woman,  town 
And  landskip,  have  I heard  of. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

landsknecht  (lants'knecht),  n.  See  lansquenet. 
land-slater  (land 'sla'/ ter),  n.  A terrestrial 
isopod ; a wood-louse  or  sowbug.  A common 
land-slater  is  Oniscus  asellus. 
land-slide  (land'slid),  n.  A falling  or  sliding 
down  of  a mass  of  soil,  detritus,  or  rook  on  a 
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mountain-side.  The  less  destructive  land-slides  occur 
when  gravel,  sand,  and  other  detrital  material  resting  on  a 
slope  become  so  permeated  with  water  that  they  can  no 
longer  resist  the  action  of  gravity.  The  more  destructive 
land-slides  are  generally  due  to  the  slipping  of  a part  of  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain,  in  consequence  of  the  soften- 
ing of  some  more  permeable  layer  in  a mass  of  which  the 
strata  have  a suitable  inclination.  Some  such  land-slides 
have  been  appalling  in  their  results : as,  for  instance,  that 
which  took  place  at  Plurs,  north  of  Lake  Como,  in  1618, 
by  which  many  persons  perished,  and  stately  buildings 
were  buried  to  a depth  of  100  feet  or  more.  The  falling 
of  part  of  the  eminence  called  Cape  Diamond  in  Quebec  in 
1889  destroyed  many  buildings  and  many  lives.  The  word 
landslip  is  occasionally  used  for  land-slide,  as  also  the  term 
rock-avalanche.  Also  called  earth-fall. 

He  will  get  himself  . . . slain  by  a land  slide,  like  the 
^.agricultural  King  Onund.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  iv. 

land-slip  (land'slip),  n.  Same  as  land-slide. 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  country-side  descended. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

landsman  (landz'man),«.;  pi.  landsmen  {-men). 
[=  D.  landsman  = G.  landsmann  = Dan.  lands- 
mand  = Sw.  landsman;  as  land’s,  poss.  of  land, 
+ man.  Cf.  landman .]  1.  A man  of  the  same 
land  or  country ; a fellow-countryman.  [Rare.  ] 

Stand  by  me,  countryman,  ...  for  the  love  of  Scotland 
and  Saint  Andrew  ! I am  innocent  — I am  your  own  na- 
tive landsman.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  vi. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  the  land ; one  who  has  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  the  sea. 

There  is  not  so  helpless  and  pitiable  an  object  in  the 
world  as  a landsman  beginning  a sailor's  life. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  3. 

land-snail  (land 'seal),  n.  Any  snail  of  the 
family  Helicidce. 

land-spout  (land' spout),  n.  A heavy  fall  of 
water  occurring  on  land,  generally  during  a 
tornado  or  thunder-storm,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a waterspout, 
land-spring  (land' spring),  n.  In  England, 
water  lying  near  the  surface,  which  can  easily 
be  reached  by  shallow  wells.  The  wells  become 
exhausted  after  a short  drought,  and  after  heavy  rains 
sometimes  reach  the  surface  and  overflow.  Hence  the 
name  is  occasionally  applied  to  intermittent  springs, 
especially  such  as  characterize  the  chalk  districts  of  Eng- 
land. 

All  the  shallow  surface  springs,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
deep,  are  produced  by  water  which  has  fallen  on  and  passed 
through  this  gravel  down  to  the  top  of  the  London  clay, 
on  the  irregular  surface  of  which  it  is  held  up.  These 
are  called  land-springs,  and  they  constituted,  formerly,  a 
principal  source  of  supply  to  London. 

Preslwich,  The  Water-bearing  Strata  of  London,  p.  36. 

land-steward  (land'stiHard),  n.  A person  who 
has  the  care  of  a landed  estate. 

Landsthing  (Ians 'ting),  n . [Dan.,  < lands , poss. 
of  land , land,  + thing,  parliament.]  The  upper 
house  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag  or  parliament,  it 
consists  of  60  members,  of  whom  12  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  crown,  and  the  others  are  elected  for  8 years,  not 
directly,  but  by  delegates  in  each  of  the  54  electoral  dis- 
tricts, chosen  by  those  having  the  necessary  property  quali- 
fication. 

landstraitt  (land'strat),  n.  A narrow  strip  of 
land. 

landsturm  (lant'storm),  n.  [G.,  a calling  out 
of  the  militia,  a general  call  to  arms,  hence 
the  force  so  summoned,  < land , land,  country,  + 
sturm , storm,  alarm,  = E.  storm .]  1.  In  Ger- 

many. Switzerland,  etc.,  a general  levy  in  time 
of  war. — 2.  The  force  so  called  out,  or  subject 
to  call.  In  Germany  it  includes  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  45  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  are 
not  already  enrolled  or  serving  in  some  branch  of  the  army 
or  navy.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes : the  first,  organized 
in  293  battalions,  comprises  all  able-bodied  men  not  already 
in  the  army  or  navy  up  to  the  age  of  39 ; the  second  class 
includes  all  others  up  to  the  age  of  45.  In  Austria  the 
landsturm  consists  of  men  who  have  passed  the  landwehr 
and  are  bound  to  this  service  further  for  10  years.  Men 
who  have  served  as  officers  in  the  regular  army  or  the  land- 
wehr are  liable  for  service  in  the  landsturm  also  up  to  the 
age  of  60.  The  armed  landsturm  of  Switzerland  includes 
those  (to  age  48)  who  have  passed  through  the  auszug  and 
landwehr  and  all  untrained  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  A land- 
sturm is  never  expected  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  is  called 
on  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Landtag  (lant'tach),  n.  [G.,  < land,  land,  coun- 
try, + tag,  diet,  day,  = E.  day1.']  In  Germany, 
the  legislature  of  a country ; a territorial  diet ; 
now,  specifically,  one  of  the  parliaments  of  the 
countries  constituting  the  German  empire,  as 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  etc.,  and  of  some  of 
the  crownlands  of  Austria-Hungary,  as  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia.  See  Reichstag.  ' 
land-tax  (land'taks),  n.  A tax  assessed  upon 
landed  property. 

land-tie  (land'ti),  n.  A tie-rod  used  to  secure 
a facing-wall  to  a bank. 

land-tortoise  (land'tori'tis),  n.  A chelonian 
of  terrestrial  habits ; a testudine.  Also  land- 
turtle. 

land-tum  (land'tem),  n.  Kaut.,  a land-breeze. 
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land-turtle  (land'ter//tl),  n.  A land-tortoise; 
especially,  in  the  United  States,  the  common 
box-turtle,  Cistudo  Carolina.  See  cut  under 
Cistudo. 

land-urchin  (land'eri'chin),  n.  A popular  name 
of  the  hedgehog : as  if  opposed  to  sea-urchin. 
land-vinet  (land'vin),  ji.  A native  vine.  Baret. 
land-waiter  (land'wa/'ter),  n.  Same  as  coast- 
waiter. 

Give  a guinea  to  a knavish  land-waiter,  and  he  shall 
connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen  of  a hun- 
dred. Swift,  Examiner. 

landward,  landwards  (land 'ward,  -wardz), 
adv.  [=  D.  landwaarts  = MLG.  landwert,  iande- 
werdes,  landwert  = G.  landwarts  = Dan.  land- 
verts;  as  land1  + -ward,  -wards.]  Toward  the 
land. 

landward  (land'wiird),  a,  [<  landward,  adv.] 

1.  Lying  toward  the  land,  toward  the  interior, 
or  away  from  the  sea-coast. 

Brown  strengthened  with  sand-bags  and  earthworks  the 
weak  landward  bastion  of  the  fort. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  80. 

2.  Situated  in,  forming  part  of,  or  character- 
istic of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town ; 
rural.  [Scotch.] 

I am  wearied  wi  Mysie’s  pastry  and  nonsense— Ye  ken 
landward  dainties  aye  pleased  me  best,  Marion  — and 
landward  lasses  too.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xii. 

landwards,  adv.  See  landward. 
land- warrant  (land'  wor"  ant),  n.  In  the  United 
States,  a transferable  government  certificate 
entitling  its  holder  to  the  possession  of  a speci- 
fied quantity  of  public  land, 
land-wash  (land'wosh),  «.  The  line  of  high 
tide  along  a beach  or  shore;  also,  the  drift 
which  collects  there. 

The  kegs  of  kerosene  oil  . . . were  also  picked  up  in 
the  land-wash  on  the  western  side  of  Baccalen  island. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  XXVII. 

landwehr  (lant'var),  n.  [G.  (MHG.  lantwer  = 
MLG.  lantwer e = D.  landweer  = OFries.  land- 
were;  cf.  equiv.  Icel.  landvdrn  = Sw.  landtvdrn 
= Dan.  landeveern),  < land,  = E.  land1,  country, 
+ wehr,  defense,  < wehren , defend,  = AS.  weri- 
an,  defend:  see  icarc1.’]  In  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  etc.,  that  part  of  the  organized 
national  forces  of  wrhich  continuous  service  is 
not  required  except  in  time  of  war.  The  land- 
wehr corresponds  indirectly  to  the  militia  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  Germany  it  consists  of  men 
who  have  completed  seven  years’  service  with  the  colors 
and  the  reserve  of  the  standing  army.  It  is  organized, 
but  is  not  called  out  in  time  of  peace,  unless  at  intervals 
for  practice.  In  time  of  war  or  other  national  danger 
the  landwehr  is  summoned  in  two  levies:  first,  those 
from  26  to  32  years  old,  who  take  the  place  of  the  reserves ; 
second,  those  from  32  to  39,  who  are  assigned  to  garrison 
duty.  The  time  of  service  in  the  landwehr  is  fixed  at  6 
years  in  the  first  levy  (3  years  for  artillery  and  cavalry), 
and  until  the  age  of  39  in  the  second  levy.  The  landwehr 
of  Austria  comprises  those  who  have  served  3 years  with 
the  colors  and  7 in  the  reserve,  the  time  of  service  in  the 
landwehr  being  fixed  at  2 years.  The  Swiss  landwehr 
comprises  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  the  age 
of  32  to  40.  The  term  landwehr  is  often  applied  to  bodies 
of  militia  similarly  constituted  in  other  countries:  as,  the 
Bulgarian  or  Servian  landwehr. 

land-wind  (land' wind),  n . A wind  blowing  from 
the  land. 

Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  bore, 

Then,  alas ! the  land-wind  failed. 

Longfellow,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

landworker  (land'weri'ker),  n.  One  who  tills 
the  ground;  a farmer  or  farm-laborer. 

Only  the  tradesworkers  and  the  landworkers  are  special- 
ly considered.  F.  H.  Stoddard,  Andover  Itev.,  VIII.  154. 

lane1  (lan),  n.  [<  ME.  lane,  lone,  < AS.  lane  = 
OFries.  lana,  Iona,  East  Fries,  lone,  North  Fries. 
lana,  Iona,  a lane,  = MD.  laen,  D.  laan,  a lane, 
alley,  avenue ; ef.  Icel.  Ion  (pi.  lanar,  mod.  lanir), 
a small  oblong  hayrick,  mod.  a row  of  houses.] 

1 . A narrow  way  or  passage ; a path  or  pas- 
sageway between  inclosing  lines,  as  of  build- 
ings, hedges,  fences,  trees,  or  persons ; an  ex- 
tended alley. 

And  whan  thei  wende  haue  ben  in  the  streight  lane, 
thei  wente  oute  of  her  weye,  for  thei  fonde  on  the  lifte 
side  an  olde  wey  that  was  moche  and  grene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  351. 

He  [Chatham]  was  then  led  into  the  house,  ...  all  the 
lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a lane  for 
him  to  pass  to  the  earls’  bench. 

Belsham,  Hist.  Eng.,  VI.  350. 

The  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  A narrow  and  well-defined  track ; a fixed  or 
defined  line  of  passage,  as  a navigable  opening 
between  fields  of  ice,  a fixed  course  at  sea,  etc. 

How  he  bestirr’d  him  ! what  a lane  he  made, 

And  through  their  fiery  bullets  thrust  securely. 

Fletcher  {and  Massinger  ?),  Lovers’  Progress,  i.  2. 
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From  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o’er  a press 
Of  snowy  shoulders.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

We  were  . . . driven  to  shore,  and  anchored  behind 
some  enormous  lloebergs,  where  we  very  patiently  watched 
a large  lane  of  open  water,  which  slowly  made  from  the 
south  after  the  flowing  tide  set  in. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  103. 

3.  The  throat:  more  usually  called  the  red 
lane.  [Vulgar.] 

M.  Mwrib.  And  sweete  malte  maketh  ioly  good  ale  for  the 
nones ; 

Tib  Talk.  Whiche  will  slide  downe  the  lane  without  any 
bones.  U dall.  Roister  Boister,  i.  3. 

0 butter’d  egg,  best  eaten  with  a spoon, 

1 bid  your  yelk  glide  down  my  throat’s  red  lane. 

Colmar,  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  75. 
A blind  lane,  a lane  not  open  at  both  ends ; a cul-de-sac. 

Lurking  in  hernes  and  in  lanes  blynde. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  105. 
Ocean  lane,  a fixed  route  or  course  of  navigation  pursued 
by  a vessel  or  a line  of  vessels  in  crossing  the  ocean,  etc.: 
as,  the  ocean  lane  of  the  Cunard  steamers.  See  lane-route. 
lane2  (lan),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  lone1, 
for  alone.— My,  thy,  his  (or  him)  lane,  myself,  thyself, 
himself  alone ; our,  your,  their  lanes  or  lane,  ourselves, 
yourse’ves,  themselves  alone.  These  usages  arose  by  cor- 
ruption from  the  older  expressions  me  lane,  Mm  lane. 
[Scotch.] 

I was  walking  by  my  lane , 

Atween  a water  and  a wa. 

The  Wee  Wee  Man  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  126). 

lanest,  ».  A Middle  English  form,  of  loan1. 
lanely  (lan'li),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  lonely. 

lanert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  tanner. 
lanereti  ».  Same  as  lanyard. 
laneret,  n.  See  lanneret. 
lane-route  (lan'rot),  n.  A route  laid  out  for 
ocean  steamers,  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
specifically,  a double  route  or  course  laid  out 
across  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  from  about 
Nantucket  shoals  to  the  entrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel.  The  northern  track  is  used  for  west- 
ward-bound  steamers  and  the  southern  one  for  steamers 
bound  to  the  eastward.  These  routes  follow  approxi- 
mately a great-circle  course,  and  were  first  suggested,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  collisions,  by  Lieutenant  M. 
F.  Maury,  U.  S.  N.,  in  1855.  Also  called  ocean  lane  or  ocean- 
lane  route. 

lang  (lang),  a.,  adv.,  aud  v.  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  long 1 — To  think  lang',  to  become  weary,  es- 
pecially in  waiting. 

He  said,  Think  na  lang,  lassie,  tho’  I gang  awa’. 

George  Halket  (?),  Logie  o’  Buchan. 

langalia  (lan-ga/ha),  n.  [Malagasy.]  A Mada- 
gascar wood-snake,  having  the  snout  elongated 
by  a flexible  acute  appendage,  as  the  cock’s- 


Cock’s-comh  f.angaha  ( Xiphorhynchus  lang  aha). 


comb  langalia,  Xiphorhynchus  (or  Dryophis) 
langaha,  oi'  the  family  Dryophidce.  The  snake 
is  less  than  8 feet  long,  the  flat  scaly  probos- 
cis about,  half  an  inch. 

langbanite  (lang 'ban -it),  n.  [<  L&ngban,  in 
Sweden,  + -lie2.]  A mineral  occurring  in  hex- 
agonal prisms  of  an  iron-black  color  and  metal- 
lic luster.  It  contains  silica  and  the  oxids  of 
antimony,  manganese,  and  iron. 

langel.  (lang'gl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  langelen,  *lanye- 
ten,  < lanyel,  a hopple : see  langel.)  If.  To  hind 
together. 

Langdynoi  byynd  to-geder,  [L.]  colligo  [var.  compediol. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  2S6. 

Specifically — 2.  To  hobble  (a  horse).  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

langet1  (lang'get),  n.  [Formerly  also  langot; 
< ME.  langett,  < OF,  languette,  dim.  of  langue , 
tongue : see  language.  Cf.  languet , a later  form 
of  the  same  word.]  If.  A strap;  thong;  latchet 
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(of  a shoe).  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  26.-2.  A 
chain  for  hobbling  a horse.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

langet2  (lang'get),  n.  [D.,  thread  lace;  < OF. 
languette,  dim.  of  langue,  tongue:  see  langet 1.] 
A lace  used  in  the  modem  costume  of  the  women 
of  Holland.  It  is  stiffly  starched  in  the  head-dresses 
of  which  it  forms  part,  and  is  sufficiently  stout  to  bear 
washing  and  ironing. 

langite  (lang'it),  n.  [Named  after  Prof.  Victor 
von  Lang,  a physicist,  of  Vienna.]  A basic  sul- 
phate of  copper  occurring  in  blue  earthy  crusts, 
less  often  in  crystals,  found  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

lang-ltale  (lang'kal),  n.  [=  Dan.  langkaal .] 
Cole  worts  not  cut  or  chopped.  [Scotch.] 

And  there  will  be  lanykail  and  pottage, 

And  bannocks  of  barley  meal. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  I.  208. 

langle  (lang'gl),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  tangled,  ppr. 
tangling.  [Prob.  a var.  of  linger,  formerly  len- 
gerf]  To  saunter  slowly.  Ualliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

langoont,  n.  [<  Langon,  a town  in  France.]  A 
kind  of  wine.  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale  (1697), 
p.  3.  ( Ualliwell .) 

Suspition  then  I washt  away 
With  old  langoon  and  cleansing  whey. 

Gallantry  a la  Mode,  p.  15.  (Mares.) 

langott  (lang'got),  n.  Same  as  langet1.  Bailey, 
1731. 

langourt,  n.  and  v.  An  old  form  of  languor. 
langraget,  n.  Same  as  langrel. 
langreii,  n.  [Also  langrage,  langridge ; origin 
obscure.]  A particular  kind  of  projectile  for- 
merly used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails  and  rigging, 
and  thus  disabling  an  enemy’s  ship.  It  con- 
sisted of  holts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron 
fastened  together. 

langrett,  n-  [Origin  obscure.]  A die  so  loaded 
that  certain  numbers  come  up  more  readily  and 
more  frequently  than  others. 

His  langrets,  with  his  hie  men  and  his  low. 

Are  ready  what  his  pleasure  is  to  throw. 

Rowlands,  Humors  Ordiuarie.  (Ualliwell.) 
First  you  must  know  a langret,  which  is  ...  a well  fa- 
voured die,  and  seemeth  good  and  square,  yet  it  is  forged 
longer  upon  the  cater  and  trea  than  any  other  way,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a langret. 

Art  of  Juggling  (1C12),  C 4.  (Mares.) 

langridget,  ».  Same  as  langrel. 
langsat  (lang'sat),  n.  See  lansa. 

Langsdorffia  (langz-dor'fi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mar- 
tius,  1818),  named  after  G.  II.  von  Lungsdorff, 
who  traveled  in  South  America  and  encouraged 
scientific  research  in  Brazil.]  A genus  of 
archichlamydeous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Balanophoracem,  and  type  of  the  tribe 
Langsdorflar.  It  lias  ditecious  or  monoecious  flowers.' 
the  perianth  in  the  male  flowers  with  3 valvate  lobes,  the 
female  flowers  grown  together  below.  These  plants  are 
thick,  yellow,  waxy  herbs  with  purplish  scales  and  flowers. 
The  only  species,  L.  hypogeea,  is  a native  of  tropical  South 
America.  , 

Langsdorffie®  (langz-d6r-fi'o-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Schott  and  Enrllicher,  1832)’,  < Langsdorffia  + 
-ea».]  A tribe  of  the  family  Balanophoracese, 
consisting  of  the  two  genera  Langsdorffia  and 
Thonningia,  characterized  by  dioacious  or 
monoecious  flowers,  in  which  the  perianth  of 
the  male  flowers  is  3-lobed  or  consists  of  2 
or  3 scales,  and  that  of  the  female  flowers  is 
tubular.  The  anthers  are  2-celled,  and  the  ovary  is 
1-celled.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  tropi- 
cal Africa. 

lang-settle  (lang'set  T),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  long-settle.  See  settle. 

lailgshan  (lang'sban),  n.  [A  locality  near 
Shanghai.]  A breed  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of 
Chinese  origin.  It  is  of  the  Asiatic  type,  of  uniform 
glossy-black  plumage,  and  of  about  the  weight  of  the 
cochin,  but  taller,  less  heavily  feathered  on  the  shanks,  and 
with  white  instead  of  yellow  skin. 

langspiel  (lang'spel),  n.  [<  Norw.  langspel,  a 
harp  of  a long  and  narrow  form,  < lang,  = E. 
long1,  + sped,  a musical  instrument, music, play : 
see  spell 2.]  A kind  of  harp  used  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands. 

A knocking  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  with  the  sound 
of  the  Gue  and  the  Langspiel,  announced  by  their  tinkling 
chime  the  arrival  of  fresh  revellers.  Scott,  Pirate,  xv. 

langsyne  (lang'sin'),  n.  [Sc.  lang  = E.  long ; 
Sc.  syne  = E.  since.’]  Time  long  past;  the  days 
of  long  ago.  See  syne. 

langsyner  (lang'si'ner),  n.  [<  langsyne  + -er1.] 
A person  who  lived  long  ago.  [Scotch.] 
langteraloot,  n.  Same  as  lanterloo. 
language1  (lang'gwaj),  n.  [The  u is  a modern 
* insertion  (orig. not  pronounced),  after  F . langue, 
L.  lingua;  < ME.  langage,  < OF.  langage,  F.  lan - 
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gage  = Pr.  lenguatge,  lengatge,  lengage  = Sp. 
lenguajc  = Pg.  linguage,  linguagem  ==  It.  linguag- 
gio,  < ML.  as  if  * linguaticum , language  (the  reg. 
L.  and  ML.  word  being  lingua),  < L.  lingua  (>  It. 
lingua  = Sp.  lengua  = Pg.  lingoa,  lingua  = F. 
langue),  the  tongue,  a tongue,  language,  = E. 
tongue:  see  tongue.]  1.  The  whole  body  of  ut- 
tered signs  employed  and  understood  by  a given 
community  as  expression  of  its  thoughts;  the 
aggregate  of  words,  and  of  methods  of  their  com- 
bination into  sentences,  used  in  a community 
for  communication  and  record  and  for  carrying 
on  tho  processes  of  thdught : as,  the  English  lan- 
guage; the  Greek  language.  The  languages  of  the 
world,  each  of  them  unintelligible  to  the  speakers  of  any 
other,  are  very  numerous,  rather  exceeding  than  falling 
short  of  a thousand.  Of  these,  each  inuividual  (without 
reference  to  his  race)  acquires  for  his  first  language  or 
“mother-tongue”  that  one  which  he  hears  used  by  those 
about  him  in  childhood,  as  he  may  later  learn  some  other, 
even  to  the  substitution  of  it  for  his  “mother-tongue” 
and  oblivion  of  the  latter.  Many  languages  are  related 
with  one  another— that  is,  there  is  such  correspondence 
in  their  words  and  forms  as  shows  them  to  have  descend- 
ed from  a common  ancestor,  or  to  have  reached  their 
present  form  by  gradual  divergent  alteration  of  the  same 
original  language,  since,  by  the  action  of  its  speakers, 
every  living  language  is  undergoing  constant  change.  A 
body  of  languages  thus  related  is  called  a family  or  stock; 
and  the  classification  of  all  human  tongues  into  families 
is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. Families  then  are  divided  into  subordinate  divi- 
sions called  groups,  branches,  subbranches,  or  the  like.  Ex- 
amples of  families  are  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  the 
Semitic,  and  so  on.  (See  the  vaiious  names.)  With  refer- 
ence to  their  relationship  to  a larger  class,  languages  are 
also  called  dialects:  thus,  Yorkshire  and  Scotch  are  dia- 
lects of  English  ; English  and  Butch  are  Low-German  dia- 
lects; German,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  etc.,  are  Aryan  dialects. 
(See  dialect.)  Languages  differ  not  only  in  material,  but 
also  in  regard  to  structure,  or  the  apparatus  of  forms, 
connections,  auxiliaries,  etc.,  by  which  the  modifications 
and  relations  of  ideas  are  expr  essed.  Some  are  more  syn- 
thetic, some  more  analytic ; some  are  isolating,  or  desti- 
tute of  formal  distinctions,  whether  of  parts  of  speech 
or  of  inflections;  some  are  agglutinative, or  have  words 
made  up  of  parts  rather  loosely  joined  together;  some 
have  their  words,  or  part  of  them,  more  completely  inte- 
grated, to  the  complete  disguise  of  their  original  constit- 
uents, and  even,  in  greater  or  less  part,  the  substitution 
of  an  internal  change  (as  in  sing , sang , sung,  song ) for  an 
external  (as  in  love,  loved,  loving,  lover).  This  character- 
istic is  called  inflective,  and  is  seen  in  highest  degree  in 
two  of  the  families  (Aryan  and  Semitic)  mentioned  above. 
(See  agglutinate.)  Languages  are  usually  designated  by 
an  adjective  formed  (in  -ish\,  -an,  -esc,  -ic,  -inei,  etc.,  or 
without  any  termination)  from  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people  (such  adjective  used  alone,  as  a noun,  being  the 
particular  name  of  the  language),  as  English,  Spanish, 
Scottish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Welsh,  French,  Italian,  liussian, 
Chinese , Siamese,  Gaelic,  Arabic , Latin,  Greek,  etc.;  but  the 
name  is  often  of  other  origin  or  formation,  as  Sanskrit, 
Prakiit. 

In  that  lond  of  Caldee,  thei  ban  here  propre  Langages, 
and  here  propre  Lettres.  Mandevillc , Travels,  p.  153. 

After  a speach  is  fully  fashioned  to  the  common  vnder- 
standing,  «V,  accepted  by  consent  of  a whole  countrey  & 
nation,  it  is  called  a language. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  120. 

2.  Power  of  expression  by  utterance;  the  capa- 
cities and  impulses  that  lead  to  the  production 
and  use  of  languages ; uttered  expression ; hu- 
man speech  considered  as  a whole : as,  language 
is  the  peculiar  possession  of  man. 

You  taught  me  language;  and  my  profit  on 't 

Is,  I know  how  to  curse.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  363. 

The  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse  with  others  be- 
ing chiefly  these  three : F'irst,  to  make  known  one  man’s 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another ; secondly,  to  do  it  with  as 
much  ease  and  quickness  as  is  possible ; and  thirdly,  there- 
by to  convey  the  knowledge  of  1 lungs.  Language  is  either 
abused  or  deficient,  when  it  iails  in  any  of  these  three. 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  III.  x.  23. 

3.  The  words  or  expressions  appropriate  to  or 
especially  employed  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge or  particular  condition  of  life : as,  the 
language  of  chemistry;  the  language  of  common 
life. — 4.  The  maimer  of  expression,  either  by 
speech  or  writing;  style. 

With  good  ensaumple  and  faire  langage 
His  fadir  tau3t  him  weel  and  faire. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  48. 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  meek, 

No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  764. 

Hence  — 5.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which 
irrational  animals  express  their  feelings  and 
wants:  as,  the  language  of  birds. 

Choughs’  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  1.  22. 

6.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any  way,  ar- 
ticulate or  inarticulate,  conventional  or  uncon- 
ventional: as,  the  language  of  signs;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes ; the  language  of  flowers. 

Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There’s  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip ; 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  55. 
To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A various  language.  Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
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The  word  language,  in  its  most  limited  application,  is  lan£Uaeplp<ss  flnnwVwsH  lost  n U 
restricted  to  human  articulate  speech;  but  in  its  meta-  7TiS,Utlgi  , S S • ® gwaj-ies),  a.  language1 
phorical  use  it  embraces  every  mode  of  communication  by  "+"  Lacking  speech  or  language;  dumb, 

which  facts  can  be  made  known,  sentiments  or  passions  He  is  grown  a very  land-fish,  languageless,  a monster 
expressed,  or  emotions  excited.  Shak„  T.  and  0. , iii.  3.  264. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  ” 


language-master  (lang ' gwaj -mas  ‘ ter),  n,  A 
teacher  of  languages. 

languagert  (lang'gwaj-er),  n.  [<  language 1 + 
-er l.j  A linguist.  Thynne.  ( HaUiwell .) 
langued  (langd),  a.  [<  I1,  langne,  tongue,  + E. 
-ed2.]  In  her.,  haying  a tongue;  furnished 
with  a tongue  : said  of  a beast  used  as  a bear- 
ing only  when  the  tongue  is  of  a different  tinc- 
ture from  the  rest ; as,  a lion  or  langued  gules. 

„ , „ longg  dok).  [OP. : langne 

(<  L.  lingua),  tongue ; de,  of;  Pr.oc,  yes,  < L.  hoc, 
this.]  A Eomance  dialect  spoken  in  Franco 
south  of  the  Loire  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  so 
called  from  its  using  the  affirmative  oc,  in  distinction  from 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  north  of  France,  which  was  called 
langue  d'oui  or  langue  d’oil,  the  language  using  the  affirma- 
tive aui  or  oil.  The  langue  d’oc  was  the  language  of  the 
troubadours,  and  is  sometimes  taken  as  synonymous  with 
Proven -al,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  branches.  The 
name  was  given  to  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  Languedoc. 

Languedoc  (lang' gwe- dok'),  n.  [So  named 
from  Languedoc , in  southern  France.]  A name 
sometimes  given  to  wines  produced  in  the  old 
province  of  Languedoc  in  the  south  of  France, 

from  the  Rhone  to  Toulouse,  including  the  mus- 

The  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theories  of  language  Tea^  w^n®8  of  Frontignan  and  Lunel. 
nicknames  applied  to  the  theories  which  recognize,  re-  LangUedocian  (lang-gwe-do ' shan),  a.  and  ». 
spectively,  imitations  of  natural  cries  and  interjections  K F.  I anaundnri.p.n  • a ’ *’  * - ~ 


7f.  A people  or  race,  as  distinguished  by  its 
speech;  a tribe. 

All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages,  fell  down 
and  worshipped  the  golden  image.  Dan.  iii.  7. 

Ten  men  . . . out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations  . . . 
shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a Jew. 

Zech.  viii.  23. 

Dead  language,  a language  which  is  no  longer  spoken 

or  in  vernacular  use  by  a people  as  the  traditional  and  , .7 — 1 — * 

native  means  of  expression.  Some  dead  languages  have  langue  d OC  (F.  pron.  longg  dok). 

disappeared,  leaving  no  representatives,  as  the  Etruscan  " 1 7*  ' J 1 **  ~ 

and  Egyptian;  others  have  been  succeeded  by  tongues 
descended  from  them  and  more  or  less  resembling  them, 
as  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  ; some,  by  an  artificial  process 
of  instruction,  are  still  learned  and  used  for  writing  and 
speaking,  like  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Hebrew. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead, 

The  sciences,  and  all  the  most  abstruse. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  40. 

Flash  language.  See  flash*.— King’s  languages  See 
king1. — Law  language.  See  lauft . — Living  language, 
a language  still  spoken  or  in  vernacular  use  by  a people. 

Now  the  Coptic  is  no  more  a living  language , nor  is  it 
understood  by  any,  except  that  some  of  the  priests  under- 
stand a little  of  their  liturgy,  tlio’  many  of  them  cannot  so 
much  as  read  it,  but  get  their  long  offices  by  rote. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  245. 


...........  ...  leuogmze,  re- 

spectively,  imitations  of  natural  cries  and  interjections 
as  the  first  beginnings  of  language.  =Syn.  1.  Language, 
Dialect,  Idiom,  Diction,  Vocabulary ; tongue.  The  first 
five  words  are  arranged  in  a descending  scale.  In  com- 
mon use  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  dialects  under 
one  language  are  enough  alike  to  be  reasonably  well  un- 
derstood by  all  who  are  of  that  language,  while  different 
languages  are  so  unlike  that  special  study  is  needed  to 
enable  one  to  understand  a language  that  is  not  his  own  • 
but  this  is  not  an  essential  difference.  Idiom,  literally  a 
personal  peculiarity,  is  in  thi3  connection  a form  of  nlan- 
guage  somewhat  less  marked  than  a dialect:  as,  the  New 
England  idiom.  Diction  is  often  used  for  the  set  of  words 


[<  F.  languedoden ; as  Languedoc  + -ian.~\  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Languedoc,  an  old  pro- 
vince of  southern  France,  partly  bordered  by 
the  Mediterranean,  now  divided  into  several 
departments. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lan- 
guedoc.—2.  The  dialect  of  the  langue  d’oc  still 
spoken  in  the  old  province  of  Languedoc  and 
the  neighboring  region.  It  is  the  nearest  living  rep- 
resentative of  the  language  of  the  troubadours,  and  has 


— 0 — ...  io  t»ireu  uoou  j.ur  me  «eu  oi  woras  considerable  literature 

or  vocabulary  belonging  to  a person  or  class,  making  him  i nsmei“7e  u™ramre. 

or  it  differ  in  speech  from  others ; but  both  this  and  idiom  f &ngue  d.  0U1  (P  . pron.  longg  dwe).  [Also  langue 
are  often  expressed  by  dialect.  (See  diction.)  Vocabulary  d’oil : OF.  lanaue.  tonerue:  do.  of-  nui  nil  xrna 


pjuD  i v ucauuiaru 
means  the  total  of  the  words  used  by  a person,  class,  etc 
considered  as  a list  or  number  of  different  words : as,  he 
has  a large  vocabulary.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  an- 
other meaning  of  idiom — that  is,  any  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  words  used  by  a person,  community,  nation,  etc. 

Every  class  {in  the  community],  however  constituted 
has  its  dialectic  differences ; . . . each  trade,  calling  pro- 
fession, department  of  study,  has  its  technical  vocabulary. 

• • • The  highly  cultivated  have  a diction  which  is  not  in 
all  its  parts  at  the  command  of  the  vulgar.  . . . We  must 

notice  . the  meaning  of  the  terms  language  and  dialect 
in  their  relation  to  one  another.  They  are  only  two  names 
lor  the  same  thing,  as  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
view.  Any  body  of  expressions  used  by  a community,  how- 
ever limited  and  humble,  for  the  purpose  of  communica- 
tion and  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  a language.  . . . 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  tongue  in  the  world  to 
which  we  should  not  with  perfect  freedom  and  perfect 
propriety  apply  the  name  of  dialect  when  considering  It 
as  one  of  a body  of  related  forms  of  speech. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  pp.  155,  176-8. 

language1  (lang'gwaj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  lan- 
guaged, ppr.  languaging.  [<  language L «.]  To 
express  in  language.  [Rare.] 

A new  dispute  there  lately  rose 
Betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose 
Temples  should  be  bound  with  glory 
In  best  languaging  this  story. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  i. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Daniel  had  only  the  thinking  and 
languaging  parts  ol  a poet’s  outfit,  without  the  higher 
^creative  gift.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  133. 

language3  (lang'gwaj),  n.  [A  corruption,  simu- 
lating language 1,  of  languid 3 itself  appar.  a 
corruption  of  languet:  see  languet.]  In  organ 


d’oil:  OF.  langue,  tongue;  de,  of;  oui,  oil,  yes, 
< L.  hoc  illud,  this  (is)  that,  i.  e.  that’s  so,  yes. 
See  langue  d’oc.]  A Romance  dialect  spoken 
in  the  north  of  France  in  the  middle  ages ; old 
French.  It  was  the  language  of  the  trouveres, 
and  is  the  immediate  parent  of  modem  French. 
Compare  langue  d’oc. 

languescent'(lang-gwes'ent),  a,  [<  L.  lan- 
guescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  languescere,  freq.  of  lan- 
guere, be  weak:  see  languish .]  Crowing  lan- 
guid or  tired.  [Rare.] 

The  langucscent  mercenary  Fifteen  Thousand  laid  down 
their  tools.  Carlyle,  French  Itev.,  II.  i.  11. 

languesset,  languisset,  v.  Middle  English  forms 
of  languish.  Chaucer. 

languet  (lang'get),  n.  [<  F.  languette  (=  Pg.  lin- 
gueta),  a little  tongue,  dim.  of  langue,  < L.  lin- 
gua, tongue:  see  Ungual,  language.  ' Cf.langet1.] 
Something  in  the  shape  of  a little  tongue. 
[Obsolete  except  in  technical  use.] 


A little  languet  of  land  like  a tongue  thrust  out.  . 

On  this  languet  I saw  standing:  . . . Yarmouth. 

Uolland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  476. 


languishment 

Hence,  in  general  — 2.  Heavy;  dull;  drag- 
ging; wanting  spirit  or  animation;  listless; 
apathetic. 

I’ll  hasten  to  my  troops. 

And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato’s  virtue. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  5. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 
Many  clergymen  were  languid  in  those  days,  and  did  not 
too  euriously  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  gave  them 
such  small  congregations  in  country  parishes. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xxxi. 

=Syn.  1.  Faint,  weary,  exhausted. — 2.  Supine,  spiritless, 
torpid,  slow. 

languid2  (lang'gwid),  n.  [Appar.  a corruption 
of  languet.']  1.  Same  as  languet  (a). — 2.  In 
organ-building,  same  as  language 2. 
languidly  (lang'gwid-li),  adv.  In  a languid 
manner;  feebly;  sluggishly;  listlessly;  without 
spirit  or  animation. 

languidness  (lang'gwid-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  languid;  listlessness;  dull- 
ness; sluggishness;  inertness, 
languish  (iang'gwish),  v.  [<  ME.  languishen, 
languissen,  langwissen,  languessen,  < OF.  (and 
F.)  languiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  langnir 
(=  Pr.  languir  = It.  languire),  be  listless,  < L. 
languescere,  begin  to  he  weak,  become  weak  or 
languid,  < languere,  he  faint,  be  weak;  cf.  Or. 
1ayyaX,uv,  slacken,  loiter,  < layapbg,  slack:  per- 
haps akin  to  E.  lag1  and  lack1.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  become  weak  or  spiritless;  become  listless 
or  sad;  lose  strength  or  animation;  pine:  as, 
to  languish  in  solitude. 

Ladys  languessande  and  lowrande  to  schewe ; 

Alle  was  buskede  in  blake,  birdes  and  otliire. 

That  schewede  at  the  sepulture,  with  sylande  teris. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4333. 
She  that  hath  borne  seven  languisheth.  Jer.  xv.  9. 
She  might  have  languished  many  years  before  our  eyes 
111  a continual  increase  of  pain,  and  totally  helpless. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  208. 

2.  To  droop,  wither,  or  fade,  as  a plant,  from 
heat,  drought,  neglect,  or  other  unfavorable 
conditions. 

For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish . Is.  xvi.  8. 

3.  To  grow  feeble  or  dull;  lose  activity  and 
vigor;  dwindle;  fall  off:  as,  the  war  languished 
for  lack  of  supplies ; manufactures  languished. 

The  sacred  Faith  of  Abram  languisht  not 
In  idleness,  but  alwaies  waakt  and  wrought. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 
This  great  enterprise,  as  we  know,  languished  under  the 
colonial  government.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  51. 

4.  To  act  languidly;  present  or  assume  a lan- 
guid appearance  or  expression,  especially  as  an 
indication  of  tender  or  enervating  emotion. 

Languid  Love, 

Leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 

Droops  both  his  wings,  regarding  thee. 

And  so  would  languish  evermore. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 
When  a visitor  comes  in.  she  smiles  and  languishes, 
you’d  think  that  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth. 

Thackeray , Pendennis,  IxL 
= &5Ul.  1.  To  decline,  faint,  fail. 


trans.  To  cause  to  droop  or  fail.  [Rare.] 

0 . . That  he  might  satisfy  or  languish  that  burning  flame. 

Specifically— (a)  A thin  slip  or  tongue  of  metal  placed  to  Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne  (1613),  p.  495 

preserve  the  necessary  space  between  the  two  blades  of  a lanimicih+  IV  „ n nu 

comb-cutters  saw,  the  strip  being  of  the  thickness  of  the  iansl^Snt  (lang  gwisn),  n.  \ \ languish,  V.]  Tile 
teeth  required  in  the  comb.  Also  nnllorl  in.nnt,in  t?  u actor  declining:,  droorun 


teeth  required  in  the  comb.  Aiso  called  languid.  E H 
Knight,  (b)  On  a sword-hilt,  a small  hinged  piece  of  metal 
which  turns  down  over  the  scabbard.  Also  called  linguet. 
(c)  In  music,  same  as  languette,  2.  (d)  In  zool.,  one  of  the 
series  of  little  tongue-like  or  tentaculiform  processes  on 
a longitudinal  ridge  along  the  middle  line  of  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity  or  branchial  sac  of  an  ascidian.  ( e ) In  entom. 
same  as  languette,  3 (a), 


XT 1J  — wv  . wvw  vw/v ywvv.j  All  VI  yw/l- 

building,  the  horizontal  shelf  or  partition  of  

wood  or  metal  opposite  and  below  the  mouth  languette  (lang-get'),  n.  [<  F.  languette,  little 

of  a flue-pipe,  by  which  the  wind  is  obliged  to  tongue : see  languet .] 

pass  through  a narrow  slit  between  it  and  the 

Inwar1  lin  onrl  +a  1L„  „ I c n 


f ~ » — . - w'-  unveu  it  auu  me 

ower  lip  and  to  impinge  upon  the  edge  of  the 
upper  lip.  The  front  edge  of  the  language  is 
usually  serrated.  See  pipe.  Also  called  languid. 
languaged  (lang'gwajd),  a.  [<  language 1 + 
-ed3.]  1.  Provided  with  a language ; having  or 
speaking  a language  or  languages. 

Seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore. 

He,  wandering  long,  a wider  circle  made, 

And  many-languag’d  nations  lias  survey'd. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iii. 

2.  Skilled  in  language,  or  learned  in  several 
languages ; instructed  in  languages. 

To  here  this  apell  was  commaunded  a clerke.well  lan- 
gaged  to  do  such  a besynesse. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  eexliii. 
I marvell  your  noblemen  of  England  doe  not  desire  to  be 
better  languaged  in  the  forraine  languages. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  227. 
The  only  languag’d  men  in  all  the  world  ! 

B.  Jonson , Volpone,  ii.  2. 


i \.o  iv.  lu/M/Mto/f,  e/.j  xue 

act  of  declining,  drooping,  or  pining;  a languid 
posture  or  appearance ; languishment. 

One  desperate  grid  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  2.  49. 

languisher  (lang'gwish-er),  n.  [<  languish  + 
-erL]  One  who  languishes,  droops,  or  pines. 
[Rare.] 

Yes,  good  father. 

Mingle  the  potion  so  that  it  may  kill  me 

Just  at  the  instant  this  poor  languisher 

Heaves  his  last  sigh.  Mason,  Caractacus. 

languishing  (laug'gwish-ing),^.  a.  Expressive 
of  languor ; indicating  tender,  sentimental  emo- 
tion: as,  a languishing  look  or  sigh. 

n.n  on  i i n crl  -tr 


„ 1.  A kind  of  hood  form- 

ing a part  of  a woman’s  costume  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  — 2.  In  music:  (a)  The  tongue 
of  a reed  of  a harmonium  or  reed-organ,  (b) 

A key  of  a wind-instrument.  See  key1,  4 (a). 

Also  languet.— -3.  TngoSl.:  (a)  Part  of  an  in-  v. 

sect’s  lower  lip;  the  tonguelet  or  ligula.  See  lMlguishingly  (lang'gwish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
ligula.  Latreille.  Also  languet.  (b)  The  byssus-  languishing  or  drooping  manner;  with  lassitude 
organ  of  a mollusk.  or  tender  longing;  so  as  to  cause  languor. 

languishment  (Iang'gwish -ment),  ?i.  [=  F. 

languissement ; as  languish  + -menf]  1.  The 
state  of  languishing,  or  of  pining  or  drooping. 


languid1  (lang'gwid),  a.  [=  F.  languide  = Sp. 
Idnguido  = Pg.  It.  languido,  < L.  languidus, 
faint,  listless,  < languere,  be  faint  or  listless : see 
languish.']  1 . Drooping  or  flagging  from  weak- 
ness, fatigue,  or  lack  of  energy;  indisposed  to 
exertion;  sluggish;  relaxed:  as,  languid  move- 
ments ; languid  breathing. 

With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  46. 

Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o’er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffus’d 
A pleasing  lassitude. 

Armstrong,  Alt  of  Preserving  Health,  iii. 


Yet  it  is  comfort  in  great  languishment 
To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time,  L 159. 
A speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue.  Shak. , Tit.  And.,  ii.  1.  lio 

2.  A languid  appearance  or  expression ; hence, 
softness  of  look  or  mien;  tender  yieldingness 
or  compliance. 

What  zeal,  what  languishment,  what  ecstasies. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  19L 


languishness 

languishnesst, ».  [Irreg.  < languish, 
Languidness;  languor. 

Languishnes  should  be  auoided. 

Vives,  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  v. 

languor  (lang'gor  or  lang'gwor),  n.  [Now  writ- 
ten (and  sometimes  pronounced)  as  the  L.;  for- 
merly langour,  langor,  < ME.  langour,  langure,  < 
AF.  langour,  < OF.  langueur,  F.  langueur  = Pr. 
Sp.  languor,  langor—  Pg.  languor  = It.  languore, 

< L.  languor,  faintness,  languor,  < languere,  be 
faint,  languish:  see  languish .]  1.  Faintness 
or  feebleness  of  body ; oppression  from  fatigue, 
disease,  trouble,  or  other  cause;  languidness; 
dullness;  heaviness. 

I felt  a languor  stealing  on  ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VII.  44. 

2t.  Sickness;  illness;  suffering;  sorrow. 

That  suche  a surgeyn  setthen  yseye  was  ther  neuere, 

N e non  so  faithfol  fysician  ; for,  alle  that  hym  bysouhte, 
He  lecliede  hem  of  here  langoure,  lazars  and  blynde  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  142. 
In  the  dust  I write 

My  heart’s  deep  languor  and  my  soul’s  sad  tears. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  13. 

8.  Inertness  in  general ; sluggishness ; listless- 
ness; lassitude;  oppressive  or  soothing  quie- 
tude; sleepy  content. 

A sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest. 

And  held  th’  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest. 

Falconer , Shipwreck,  i. 

4.  In  vegetable  pathol.,  a condition  of  plants  in 
which,  from  unwholesome  nourishment,  had 
drainage,  ungenial  subsoil,  or  other  bad  con- 
ditions, they  fall  into  a state  of  premature  de- 
crepitude. = Syn.  1.  Weakness,  faintness,  weariness,  de- 
bility. 

languort,  v.  i.  [ME.  languor  en,  languren , lan- 
guish; (.languor,  n.]  To  languish;  suffer. 

And  praied  oure  lorde  that  he  wolde  sende  hym  hastely 
the  deth,  Ifor  lever  he  hadde  for  to  be  deed  than  languor 
in  soche  maner.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  540. 

Now  wol  I speke  of  woful  Damian, 

That  langur eth  [var.  langivisseth]  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here. 

" Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  623. 

languorous  (lang'gor-us  or  lang'gwor-us),  a. 
[<  languor  + -oils.]  i.  Affected  by  languor ; ex- 
hibiting languor;  languid. — 2.  Dull;  tedious; 
wearisome ; inducing  languor. 

Whom  late  I left  in  languorous  constraynt. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  L 9. 
A medicine  in  themselves 

To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours,  and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

3.  Suggestive  of  languor;  seductive:  as,  lan- 
guorous eyes. 

Warm  breath,  light  whisper,  tender  semi-tone. 

Bright  eyes,  accomplish’d  shape,  and  lang’rous  waist. 

Keats , Posthumous  Poems,  Sonnet  xviii. 

langur et,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  languor. 
Languria  (lang-gu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  < L.  languria,  a kind  of  lizard ; or  per- 
haps < L.  langurium,  a kind  of  amber.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  Languriince,  characterized  by  the 
shortness  of  the  antenna?.  Its  species  are  of  ele- 
gant form  and  mostly  of  metallic  coloration,  and  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  excepting  Europe.  One  common 
in  North  America  is  L.  mozardi,  whose  larvae  live  in  the 
stems  of  clover  and  timothy. 

Languriinse  (lang-gu-ri-i ' ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Languria  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Erotylidce 
including  the  genus  Languria.  They  are  bee- 
tles of  long  narrow  form,  with  dilated  tarsi  and 
the  antennal  knob  five-jointed. 

Laniadae,  Lanianae  (la-nl'a-de,  la-ni-a'ne),  n. 
pi.  See  Laniidce,  Laniince. 
laniard,  n.  See  lanyard. 
laniariform  (la-ni-ar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  laniary, 
q.  v.,+  L./oma,form.]  Shaped  like  the  lania- 
ries  or  canine  teeth  of  the  Carnivora ; laniary. 
It.  Owen. 

Laniarius  (la-ni-a'ri-us),  re.  [NL..  < L.  lania- 
rius, pertaining  to  a butcher : see  laniary.']  A 
genus  of  party-colored  malaconotine  shrikes 
peculiar  to  Africa.  L.  barbarus  and  L.  cruentus 
are  typical  species. 

laniary  (la'ni-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  laniarius, 
pertaining  to  a butcher,  neut.  laniarium,  a 
butcher’s  stall,  < lanius,  a butcher,  < laniare, 
tear,  rend:  see  laniate.]  I.  a.  Fitted  for  lacer- 
ating or  tearing  flesh ; laniariform : specifically 
applied  to  canine  teeth  when  well  developed. 

II.  n. ; pi.  laniaries  (-riz).  1.  A butcher’s 

stall;  shambles.  [Rare.] — 2.  A canine  tooth 
when  laniariform. 

laniate  (la'ni-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  laniated, 
ppr.  laniating.  [<  L.  laniatus,  pp.  of  laniare, 
tear,  lacerate.  Cf.  lancinate.]  To  tear  in  pieces; 
rend;  lacerate.  [Rare.] 
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laniation  (la-ni-a'shon),  re.  [<  L.  kmiatio(n-), 
a tearing,  < laniare,  tear:  see  laniate.]  A tear- 
ing in  pieces.  Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 

Lanidse,  Lanin®  (lan'i-de,  la-nl'ne),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  See  Laniidce,  Laniince. 
lanier1)-,  »•  See  larmier. 

lanier2  (la'nier),  re.  [F.:  s ee  tanner.]  Same  as 
tanner. 

laniferous  (la-nif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  lanifbre  - 
Sp.  lanifero  = Pg.  It.  lanifero,  < L.  lanifer,  wool- 
bearing, < tana,  wool,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  wool.  [Rare.] 
lanificalt  (la-nif'i-kal),  «.  [As  lanific-ous  + 
-at.]  Working  in  wool. 

lanificet  (lan'i-fis),  re.  [=  OF.  lanifice  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  lanijicio,  < L.  lanificium,  the  working  of  wool, 

< lanificus,  wool-working:  see  lanificous.]  A 
woolen  fabric ; anything  made  of  wool. 

The  moath  breedeth  upon  cloth,  and  other  lanifices,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  or  wet. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 696. 

lanificoust  (la-nif  'i-kus),  a.  [=  OF.  lanifique  = 
It.  lanifico,  < L.  lanificus,  wool-working,  < lana, 
wool,  + facere,  make : see  -fic.]  Working  wool. 
Bailey,  1731. 

laniform  (lan'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  lana,  wool,  + 
forma,  form.]  Consisting  of  fibers  like  wool, 
lanigerous  (la-nij'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  lanigere  = 
Sp.  lanigero  = Pg.  It.  lanigero,  < L.  laniger, 
wool-bearing,  fleecy,  < lana,  wool,  + gerere, 
bear.]  1 . Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

No  other  labor  did  this  holy  pair, 

Clothed  and  supported  from  the  lavish  store 
Which  crowds  lanigerous  brought  with  daily  care. 

Lowell,  An  Oriental  Apologue. 

2.  In  entom.i  (a)  Woolly;  thickly  covered  with 
fine  curled  hairs  resembling  wool.  ( b ) Having 
the  appearance  of  wool:  as,  lanigerous  hairs. 
Grote.  [The  last  meaning  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety.] 

Laniidffi  (la-nl'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lanius  + 
-idee.]  A large  family  of  dentirostral  lamini- 
plantar  aeromyodian  birds  of  the  order  Passeres; 
the  shrikes.  They  are  characterized  by  the  combination 
of  comparatively  weak  and  strictly  passerine  feet  with  a 
hooked  and  notched  or  toothed  bill  of  semiraptorial  effi- 
ciency. The  tarsi  are  not  booted ; the  wing  has  10  prima- 
ries ; the  nostrils  are  usually  concealed  by  antrorse  plu- 
mules; and  the  plumage  generally  is  dense.  There  are 
about  200  species,  of  numerous  genera  and  several  subfam- 
ilies, inhabiting  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  name 
has  been  used  with  great  latitude,  covering  many  shrike- 
like  birds  now  located  apart,  as  in  Artamidce,  Dicruridce, 
and  elsewhere.  See  drongo , swallow-shrike,  wood-shrike. 
Also  Laniadce,  Lanidce. 

laniiform  (la-m'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Lanius,  q. 
v.,  4-  L .forma,  form.]  Resembling  a shrike; 
dentirostral,  as  a bird;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Laniiformes. 

Laniiformes  (la-nl-i-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lanius,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  form.]  Same  as  Den- 
tirostres , 2. 

Laniinse  (la-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lanius  + 
-ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Laniidce;  the 
true  shrikes  or  butcher-birds.  The  rounded  wings 
and  tail  are  of  nearly  equal  lengths,  the  rictus  is  bristly, 
and  the  tarsi  are  scutellate  outside  as  well  as  in  front.  See 
Lanius.  Also  Laniance,  Lanince. 

Lanio  (la/ni-o),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  lanio,  a butcher: 
see  laniary.]  A genus  of  tanagers  of  the  fam- 
ily Tanagridce,  having  a shrike-like  bill  with 
dentate  upper  mandible.  There  are  several 
species,  as  L.  aurantius ; all  are  South  Ameri- 
can. 

Lanius  (la'ni-us),  ??.  [NL.,  < L.  lanius,  butcher: 
see  laniary.]  A restricted  genus  of  butcher- 
birds, of  simple 
bluish-gray  and 
white  colora- 
tion, varied  with 
black  on  the 
wings  and  tail; 
the  gray  shrikes. 

The  term  was  for- 
merly applied  indis- 
criminately tolanii- 
fonn  or  dentirostral 
birds, manyof  which 
do  not  even  belong 
to  Laniidce.  L.  ex- 
cubitor  is  the  com- 
mon gray  shrike  of 
Europe;  L.  borealis 
is  the  great  north- 
ern shrike  or  butch- 
Fiscal  Shrike  {Lanius  or  Fiscus  collaris).  er-bird  Of  North 

America ; and  L. 
ludovicianus  is  the  loggerhead  of  the  southern  United 
States.  See  also  cut  under  butcher-bird. 

lank1  (langk),  a.  [<  ME.  lank,  < AS.  hlanc,  lank 
(applied  to  a wolf,  and  to  a leather  bottle).  Cf. 
lank2.]  1.  Meagerly  slim;  attenuated;  lean; 
gaunt : as,  a tall,  lank  man. 


lannerd 

She  [Diana]  . . . had  unlaste 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh, 

And  her  lanck  loynes  ungirt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vL  18. 
Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 

And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone.  Swift. 

2.  Loose  or  lax  and  yielding  readily  to  pres- 
sure; not  distended;  shrunken;  shriveled:  as, 
a lank  sack  or  purse. 

The  clergy’s  hags 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 132. 

3.  Straight  and  flat,  as  hair. 

If  any  Gentlemens  or  Childrens  Hair  be  never  so  Lank, 
she  makes  it  Curie  in  a little  time  like  a Periwig. 

Quoted  in  Ashton’s  Social  Lite  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[1. 147. 

His  visage  was  meagre,  his  hair  lank  and  thin. 

Swift,  GuUiver’s  Travels,  iii.  8. 
4f.  Languid;  drooping. 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear’d  her  lank  head. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  836. 

lank1)- (langk),  re.  [flank1, a.]  Lankness ; lean- 
ness. [Probably  used  in  the  following  quotas 
tion  for  its  agreement  in  sound  with  bank.] 

He  [S.  Daniel]  had  neither  a bank  of  wealth  or  lank  of 
want ; living  in  a competent  condition. 

Fuller , Worthies,  III.  104. 

lank1  (langk),  v.  i.  [<  lank,  a.]  To  grow  or 
become  lank  or  thin.  [Rare.] 

All  this  . . . 

Was  borne  so  like  a soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  tank’d  not.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4.  71. 

lank2  (langk),  re.  [Also  lonk;  < ME.  lanke,  lonke, 
the  groin,  = MI),  lancke  = OHG.  hlanca,  lavea, 
lanka,  lancha,  MHG.  lanke,  lanche,  loin,  flank, 
side;  hence  (<  OHG.  hlanca,  with  change  of 
Teut.  lit-  to  Rom.  fl-)  ML.  flancus  (>  It.  fianco  = 
Sp.  Pg.  fianco  = Pr .flanc  = F.flanc,  loin,  flank, 
side,  > E.  flunk : s ee  flank1) ; prob.  from  the  adj. 
lank1,  q.  v.]  The  groin.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lankly  (langk 'li),  adv.  In  a lank  manner; 
straightly;  stiffly. 

lankness  (langk'nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lank  or  shrunken;  slenderness;  gaunt- 
ness; leanness. 

lankot  (lang'kot),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  langet 2. 
lanky  (lang'ki),  a.  [<  lank1,  a.,  + -y1.]  Some- 
what lank ; tending  to  or  characteristic  of  lank- 
ness or  leanness. 

Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  imitates  the  lanky 
pavonine  strut  and  shrill  genteel  scream. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xx. 
Sometimes  he  would  absurdly  introduce  into  his  conver- 
sation scraps  from  Sam  Lawson’s  vocabulary,  with  flashes 
of  mimicry  of  his  shambling  gait,  and  the  lanky  droop  of 
his  hands.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  257. 

lannardt  (lan'ard),  n.  [Var.  of  lanner , with 
term,  conformed  to  that  of  haggard1.]  Same 
as  lanner. 

That  young  lannard 

Whom  you  have  such  a mind  to,  if  you  can  whistle  her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  3. 

lanner  (lan'er),  n.  [<  OF.  lanier , lannier , laner, 
lenier , F.  lanier  = Pr.  lanier  = It.  laniere,  a kina 
of  hawk,<  L.  laniarius , pertaining  to  a butcher: 
see  laniary.]  A kind  of  falcon,  (a)  In  ornith., 
Falco  lanarius  (also  called  F.  feldeggi),  a noble  hawk  of 
southern  and  central  Europe  and  the  countries  bordering 


Lanner  ( Falco  lanariiis). 

on  the  Mediterranean,  from  16  to  18  inches  long.  Some 
related  species  share  the  name,  as  F.  saker  of  southeastern 
Europe  and  most  of  Asia,  called  F.  lanarius  by  many 
writers.  The  American  lanner  is  F.  rmxicanus  or  poly- 
agnis.  (b)  In  falconry , the  female  of  the  above,  which  is 
larger  than  the  male.  See  lanneret. 
lannerdf  (lan'erd),  n.  Same  as  lannard , lanner - 


lanneret 
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lantern 


lanneret  (lan'er-et),  re.  [Also  laneret;  < OF. 
laneret,  lanieret,  F.  laneret,  the  male  of  the  lan- 
ner, dim.  (the  male  hawk  being  smaller  than  the 
female)  of  lanier,  the  lanner:  see  lanner. ] The 
male  of  Falco  lanarius  and  some  related  falcons. 
See  lanner. 

lanneroid  (lan'er-oid),  a.  [<  lanner  + -old.'] 
Like  a lanner:  specifically  applied  to  an  Af- 
rican falcon,  Falco  cervicalis  or  F.  biarmicus. 

lanniert  (lan'ier),  n.  [Also  lanier;  early  mod. 
E.  lanyer ; < ME.  lunger,  lanere,  lainer,  layner, 

< OF.  lanicre,  F.  laniere,  a thong,  strap,  orig.  a 
thong  for  a lanner,  a hawk  so  called,  < lanier, 
a lanner:  see  lanner.  Hence  lanyard,  laniard .] 
A leather  thong  or  strap.  Specifically—  (a)  A whip- 
lash.  (6)  A guige. 

Gigging  of  scheeldes,  with  layneres  laaynge. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1646. 

lannock  (lan'ok),  n.  [Perhaps  a corruption  of 
lankot,  a var.  of  langot,  langet I.]  A long  narrow 
piece  of  land.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lanolin (lan'o-lin),  n.  [<  L.  lana,  wool,  + oleum, 
oil,  + -ire2.]  A substance,  consisting  chiefly  of 
cholesterin,  extracted  from  wool,  used  as  a ba- 
sis for  ointments. 

lanose  (la'nos),  a.  [<  L.  lanosus,  woolly,  < lana, 
wool.]  Resembling  wool.  Cooke,  Brit.  Fungi, 
p.  786. 

lansat  (lan ' sat),  n.  [Malay  lansat.\  The 
berry  of  Lansium  domesticum.  Also  langsat. 

lansfordite  (lanz'ford-it),  re.  [<  Lansford  (see 
def.)  + -ito2.]  A hydrous  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium occurring  in  stalactitic  forms  in  a coal- 
mine at  Lansford  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lansium  (lan'si-um),  re.  [NL.  (Rumpf,  1741), 

< lansa  or  lanseh,  the  East  Indian  name  of  the 
tree.]  A genus  of  East  Indian  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Meliacess,  tribe  Trichilie ee, 
having  the  5 petals  imbricated,  10  anthers,  a 3- 
to  5-celled  ovary  and  berry,  and  ariled  seeds. 
These  trees  have  odd-pinnate  leaves,  small,  axillary,  pan- 
icled  or  racemose  flowers,  and  large  yellow  or  red  berries. 
There  are  2,  3,  or  4 species,  according  to  different  authors, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  India  and  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  L.  domesticum  is  cultivated  for  its  yellow 
berry  which  contains  within  a bitter  skin  a pleasant  sub- 
acid pulp.  It  is  the  lansa,  lanseh,  or  langsat,  and  the  berry 
is  known  as  ayer-ay&r. 

lanskett,  »•  [Origin  obscure.]  A word  occur- 
ring only  in  the  following  passage,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  mean  a lattice  or  panel : 


Lantana  mutabilis. 

a,  flower ; b,  flower  cut  longitudinally,  showing  pistil  and  two  of  the 
stamens ; c,  fruits. 

the  axils  of  bracts.  Two  of  the  tropical  American  species 
(L.  trifolia  and  L.  Camara ) have  become  extensively  natu- 
ralized in  the  Old  World.  Many  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse-plants  and  set  out  in  summer,  flower- 
ing freely  till  frost,  the  flowers  and  herbage  being  some- 
times pleasantly  odorous.  Among  the  most  common  of 
these  are  L.  Camara,  L.  mista,  L.  nivea,  L.  involucrata, 
and  L.  Sellowiana.  The  flowers  of  most  of  these  species 
change  their  color  with  age.  In  Jamaica  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  called  wild  sage.  Four  species  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  southwest. 
The  South  American  species  L.  macrophylla  is  employed 
in  infusions  as  a stimulant. 

2.  p.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Lantana. 
Lantaneae  (lan-ta'ne-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  < Lantana  + -cte.]  A tribe  of  plants  of 
the  family  Verbenacese,  founded  on  the  genus 
Lantana,  by  de  Candolle  reduced  to  a sub- 
tribe  of  the  tribe  Verbenese,  but  made  a tribe 
by  Engler. 

lantanium  (lan-ta'ni-um),  re.  See  lanthanium. 

lantcha,  n.  See  lancha. 

lanterloot  (lan'ter-lo),  re.  [Also  lantereloo, 
langteraloo,  lantrillou,  etc. ; = I).  lanterlu,  < F. 
lanterlu,  lanterelu,  orig.  the  refrain  of  a popu- 
lar song.]  A game  of  cn-rds,  now  commonly 
called  loo,  sometimes  lan;.  See  too2. 


Petron.  How  know’st  thou? 

Jacques.  I peep’d  in 

At  a loose  lansket.  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  6. 

lansquenet  (lans'ke-net),  re.  [<  F.  lansquenet, 
< G.  landsknecht,  a foot-soldier,  < lands,  gen.  of 
land,  land,  + knecht,  a boy,  servant : see  land1 
and  knight.  Cf.  lance-knight .]  If.  One  of  a 
class  of  mercenary  foot-soldiers  or  pikemen 
who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies formed  a large  proportion  of  both  the 
German  and  French  armies.  They  took  their  name 
from  that  of  the  class  of  German  serfs  who  in  war  at- 
tended their  knights  on  foot,  fighting  with  light  arms 
and  without  armor,  from  which  class  the  first  permanent 
infantry  corps  was  formed  by  Maximilian  I.  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  A game  at  cards.  It  is  played  by  an  unlimited 
number  of  persons  against  a banker,  with  one  or  more 
packs  of  cards.  Bets  laid  on  cards  as  they  are  dealt  go 
to  the  banker  or  to  the  players  according  as  these  cards 
match  with  others  considered  as  belonging  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  game  admits  of  much  trickery. 
lant1  (lant),  n.  [Var.  of  land !2.]  Urine;  espe- 
cially, stale  urine.  Stale  urine,  or  lant,  has  been 
much  used  as  a detergent  in  wool-scouring  on  account  of 
the  ammonium  carbonate  it  contains.  Though  still  used, 
it  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  ammonia,  sodium  car- 
bonate, etc. 

The  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  of  ammoniacal  liquors 
in  the  form  of  lant  or  stale  urine,  is  known  (from  draw- 
ings on  the  walls  of  Pompeii)  to  have  been  practised  by 
the  Romans.  Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  509. 

lant1  (lant),  v.  t.  [<  lant1,  nf]  To  wet  or  min- 
gle with  urine. 

lant2  (lant),  n.  [Abbr.  of  lanterloo.']  A con- 
traction of  lanterloo. 

lant3  (lant),  n.  [A  var.  of  lance1,  launce1.]  In 
ichth.,  the  lance.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
lant4f.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  lend1. 

Lantana  (lan-ta'na),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus).]  1. 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Verbenacese,  type  of  Endlicber's 
tribe  and  de  Candolle's  subtribe  Lanta- 
nese,  characterized  by  a small,  membrana- 
ceous, truncate,  sinuose-dentate  calyx,  a corol- 
la with  4 or  5 lobes,  and  a juicy  drupe.  8ome  40 
or  50  species  are  known,  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical 
American,  but  a few  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They 
are  mostly  low  shrubs,  but  sometimes  climbing  high, 
sometimes  mere  herbs,  with  opposite  toothed  leaves, 
often  roughened,  and  dense  spikes  or  heads  of  smallish 
red,  orange,  white,  or  variously  colored  flowers  sessile  in 


Were  she  at  her  Parish  Church,  in  the  Height  of  her  De- 
votion, should  any  Body  in  the  Interim  but  stand  at  the 
Church  Door  and  hold  up  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  she  would 
take  it  to  be  a Challenge  at  Lanctre  Loo. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  103. 

Lanterloo,  lantrillou,  or  lanctreloo,  a game  in  which  the 
knave  of  clubs  is  the  highest  card. 

^ A.  Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  Notes,  p.  480. 

lantern  (lan'tern),  re.  [Until  recently  also 
lanthorn,  a popular  spelling  simulating  horn  (in 
supposed  allusion  to  the  transparent  plates  of 
horn  which  often  formed  the  sides  of  lanterns) ; 
< ME.  lanterne,  < F.  lanterne  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lanter- 
na,  < L.  lanterna,  laterna,  < Gr.  La guTyp,  a stand 
or  grate  used  in  lighting,  a torch,  < ?.dyirsiv,  give 
light : see  tempi.]  i , A case,  generally  transpa- 
- _ rent  or  trans- 

o w - lucent,  inclos- 

ing a light  and 
protecting  it 
from  the  wind 
and  rain,  and 
either  porta- 
ble or  fixed. 
The  earliest  form 
appears  to  have 
been  a collapsing 
coiTugated  tube 
of  some  semi- 
transparent fab- 
ric inclosing  a 
lamp  or  candle. 


Ship’s  Lanterns. 

a,  octagon  lantern  ; b,  masthead-lantern ; 
c,  signal-lantern. 


This  form  survives  in  the  Chinese  paper  lanterns.  Lan- 
terns have  been  made  of  horn,  talc,  mica,  perforated 
metals,  oiled  fabrics,  paper,  and  glass. 

He  [Hunger!  buffated  the  Brutener  a-boute  the  chekes, 
That  he  loked  lyk  a lanterne  al  hus  lyf  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  174. 
My  natural  Lanthorn,  whose  diaphanous  side 
Can  both  transmit  and  safely  keep  the  Light. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  46. 

All  the  way,  quite  through  Hyde  Park  to  the  Queen’s 
palace  at  Kensington,  has  lanterns  for  illuminating  the 
road  in  the  dark  nights,  for  the  Coaches. 

Thoresby,  Diary,  June  15, 1712. 

At  the  watchman’s  lantern  borrowing  light, 

Finds  a cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 

Coivper,  Task,  ii.  654. 
2.  Tbe  glass  casing  surrounding  tbe  lamp  of  a 
lighthouse  and  forming  tbe  upper  member  of 
tbe  structure. 


Lantern. — Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  France ; 14th 
and  15th  centuries. 


Upon  the  shore  there  is  an  high  Lanthorn , large  enough 
at  the  top  to  contain  about  three  score  persons,  which  by 
night  directeth  the  Sailer  into  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  31. 

3.  In  arch.,  specifically,  an  upright  skylight  in 
tbe  roof  of  a building. 

It  is  distinguished  from  an 
ordinary  skylight  in  that  it 
has  vertical  sides.  Of  this  na- 
ture is  the  open  tower  often 
placed,  especially  in  English 
church  architecture,  at  the 
junction  of  the  cross  in  a 
cruciform  plan.  Such  a lan- 
tern has  the  whole  or  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  inte- 
rior open  to  view  from  be- 
low, and  receives  light  from 
a range  of  windows  extend- 
ing entirely  around  it.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a more 
or  less  open  construction  on 
the  top  of  a tower,  or  crown- 
ing a dome,  although  not  serv- 
ing to  admit  light  to  the  inte- 
rior ; also  to  a louver.  See  cuts 
under  dome  and  domical. 

The  most  considerable  ob- 
ject is  the  great  abby  and 
church,  large  and  rich,  built 
after  the  Gotic  manner,  hav- 
ing two  spires  and  middle 
lanterne  at  the  west  end  all 
of  stone. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  25, 1644. 

Upon  the  cupola  was  to 
stand  the  lantern,  that  was  to 
form  the  proper  summit  of 
the  whole  vast  edifice,  and 
on  the  proportions  and  design  of  which  the  effect  of  the 
dome  itself  would  be  greatly  dependent. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  282. 

4.  In  tbe  quadrant  electrometer,  tbe  part  of  tbe 
case  of  tbe  instrument  which  surrounds  tbe  mir- 
ror and  suspension -fibers. — 5.  A device  for  in- 
closing fabrics  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  to  fix 
tbe  colors  by  tbe  aid  of  steam. — 6.  A work- 
men's name  for  a short  perforated  core  used  in 
making  hollow  castings. 

It  must  be  modelled  in  loam,  upon  a piece  of  cast  iron 
called  a lantern,  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
lantern  is  a cylinder  or  a truncated  hollow  cone  of  cast 
iron,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  differently  shaped  for 
every  core.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  479. 

7.  A kind  of  cog-wheel.  See  lantern-wlieel. — 8. 
(a)  Tbe  whiff,  a fish,  which  is  semi-transparent 
when  held  up  against  the  light.  Day.  [Local, 
Eng.]  {b)  The  Trigla  obscura,  a fish  of  the  sub- 
family Triglince.  Also  called  lantern-gurnard. — 
Astronomical  lantern.  See  astronomical. — Blind  lan- 
tern. SeeftZindi.— Bull’s-eye  lantern.  See  bull's-eye,  7. 
— Chinese  lantern,  a collapsible  hand-lantern  of  paper 
crimped  or  arranged  in  folds  like  the  sides  of  a bellows  or 
an  accordion,  used  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  These 
lanterns  are  either  globular  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  and 
are  generally  decorated  with  flowers  or  other  designs,  those 
intended  for  use  as  lanterns  and  not  for  mere  ornament  be- 
ing also  oiled,  and  provided  with  a short  handle  or  staff  for 
convenience  in  carrying.  The  streets  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese cities  being  unlighted,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
move  abroad  after  dark  to  be  provided  with  lanterns. — 
Dark  lantern,  a hand-lantern  having  an  opaque  slide  or 
cover  permitting  the  light 
to  be  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  obscured  at  plea- 
sure. 

I do  walk 

Methinks  like  Guido  Faux, 
with  my  dark  lanthorn, 
Stealing  to  set  the  town 
afire. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley, 
[Night-Walker/ iff.  2. 
Feast  of  lanterns.  See 
feast. — Fresnel  lantern, 
a lantern  in  which  the 
lamp  or  light  is  inclosed 
in  a cylindrical  glass  globe 
of  which  the  section  ap- 
proaches the  form  of  the 
dioptric  lens  as  perfected 
by  Fresnel ; or  a lantern 
fitted  with  a Fresnel  lens. 
— Lantern  and  candle- 
light, the  old  cry  of  the 
London  bellman  at  night. 

Dost  roare,  bulchin? 
dost  roare  ? th’  ast  a good 
rouncivall  voice  to  cry 
Lanthome  and  Candle- 
light. 

Dekker,  Satiromastix. 
No  more  calling  of  lan- 
thorn and  candle  light. 
Heywood,  Edward  IV. 

[(1626). 


Dentary  Apparatus  or  Oral  Skel- 
eton of  a Sea-urchin  ( Echinus  sfhee- 
ra),  constituting-  Aristotle’s  Lantern. 

A,  two  of  the  five  chief  component 
parts  apposed  and  viewed  laterally. 
B,  side  view,  and  C,  back  view  of  one 
piece,  a,  principal  piece  of  alveolus ; 
a',  its  suture  with  its  fellow;  b,  epi- 
physis; b' , its  suture  with  principal 
piece;  c,  rotula;  d,  radius  or  com- 
pass ; e,  tooth. 


Lantern  of  Aristotle,  or 
Aristotle’s  lantern,  in 

zool.,  the  highly  developed 
complex  dentary  appara- 
tus or  oral  skeleton  andi 
associate  soft  parts  of  a. 
sea-urchin  (Echinus).  See 
the  extract. 

In  the  Echinidea  the  oral  skeleton  attains  its  highest 
development  in  the  so-called  Aristotle's  lantern  of  the  sea- 


lantern 

urchins.  . . . The  lantern  consists  of  twenty  principal 
pieces— five  teeth,  five  alveoli,  five  rotulse,  and  five  radii 
— of  which  the  alveoli  are  again  divisible  into  four  pieces 
each,  and  the  radii  into  "two,  making  a total  of  forty  pieces. 

. . . Besides  the  inter-alveolar  muscles,  . . . this  com- 
plex apparatus  has  protractor,  . . . oblique,  . . . trans- 
verse, . . . and  retractor  muscles.  ...  A similar  but  less 
complex  oral  skeleton  exists  in  most  Clypeastroida,  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Spa- 
tangoida.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  492. 

Lantern  of  the 
dead,  in  central  and 
western  France,  a slen- 
der medieval  tower 
of  common  occurrence 
in  cemeteries,  having 
apertures  at  the  top 
where  a light  was  dis- 
played at  night.  A 
class  of  round  towers 
in  Ireland  may  have 
served  a similar  pur- 
pose.— Magic  lan- 
tern, an  optical  in- 
strument, first  de- 
scribed by  Kircher  in 
1646,  by  means  of 
which  small  images 
are  thrown  on  a white 
wall  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room,  magnified 
to  any  size  at  plea- 
sure. It  consists  of  a 
closed  lantern  or  box, 
in  which  are  placed 
a lamp  and  a con- 
cave mirror  which 
reflects  the  light  of 
the  lamp  through  an 
adjustable  tube  in  the 
side  of  the  lantern.  At 
the  inner  end  of  this 
tube  is  fixed  a plano- 
convex lens  and  at  the 
outer  end  a convex  pro- 
jecting lens.  Between 
the  two  lenses  are  suc- 
cessively placed  slips  „ , 

of  glass  bearing  trans- 
parent  photographs  or 

paintings,  which  are  thrown  in  a magnified  form  on  the 
wall  or  screen  opposite  to  the  lantern, 
lantern  (lan'tern),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  lan- 
thorn;  < lantern,  n.]  1.  To  furnish  with  a lan- 

tern; light  as  by  means  of  a lantern:  as,  to 
lantern  a lighthouse. 

Were  it  midnight,  I should  walk 
Self -lanthom'd,  saturate  with  sunbeams. 

Southey,  Nondescripts,  iii. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging  to  a lamp-post 
(F.  lanterne ):  a frequent  incident  during  the 
first  French  revolution. 

lantern-bellows  (lan'tern-beFoz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  A kind  of  bellows  resembling  in  structure 
a collapsible  paper  or  Chinese  lantern.  The  ac- 
tion of  drawing  out  or  distending  the  bellows  causes  the  air 
to  rush  in  through  a valve  opening  inwardly  in  the  outer 
end,  and  the  air  is  expelled  in  turn  by  compressing  the 
bellows.  Bellows  of  this  form  are  often  set  up  in  pairs 
so  as  to  work  alternately  and  thus  supply  a continuous 
blast  to  a forge  or  furnace.  The  device  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  still  in  common  use  in  Egypt  and  the  East. 

lantern-carrier  (lan'tern-kar'i-er),  n.  Same 
as  lantern-fly. 

lanterne  (lan-tern').  n.  [F. : see  lantern.']  A 
long-handled  copper  ladle  used  to  convey  pow- 
der to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  of  a mortar  or 
*other  piece  of  ordnance.  [Obsolescent.] 
lantern-fish  (lan'tern-fish),  n.  The  smooth  sole. 
Halliwell.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
lantern-flower  (lan't6rn-flou,'Ar),  n.  A name 
of  any  ornamental  species  of  Abutilon. 
lantern-fly  (lan'tern-fli),  n.  Any  insect  of  the 
family  Fulgoridx , formerly  said  to  emit  a 
strong  light  in  the  dark.  Fulgora  candelaria  is  a 


Lantern  of  the  Dead,  Antigny,  France. 

uc’s  “ Diet,  de  l’Archi- 


Honduras  Lantern-fly  ( a species  of  Laternaria),  reduced. 

Chinese  species,  also  called  candle-fly.  The  largest  is  the 
Brazilian  lantern-fly,  Laternaria  phosphor ea,  some  3 inches 
long  and  5 or  6 in  expanse  of  wings,  of  rich  and  striking 
colors.  Also  called  lantern-carrier. 

lantem-gurnard  (lan'tSm-gfertnard),  n.  Same 
as  lantern,  8 (6) 

lantern-jack  (lan'tern-jak),  n.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

lantern-jawed  (lan'tern-jM),  a.  Having  lan- 
tern-jaws; having  a long,  thin  face. 

Mine  host,  . . . pushing  his  lantern-jawed  visage  . . . 
rudely  forward.  Scott,  Waverley,  xxx. 
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lantern-jaws  (lan'tern-j&z),  n.  pi.  Long,  thin 
jaws  or  chops;  hence,  a thin  visage. 

He  sucked  in  both  his  cheeks  till  his  lantern  jaws  and 
long  chin  assumed  the  appearance  of  a pair  of  nut-crack- 
ers. Scott,  Rob  Roy,  vi. 

lantern-keg  (lan' tern-keg),  n.  JSraut.,  a keg 
taken  on  board  a boat  at  sea  for  holding,  along 
with  a small  reserve  supply  of  bread,  a lantern, 
and  sometimes  fireworks,  to  enable  the  crew 
to  indicate  their  whereabouts  in  case  of  being 
separated  from  the  ship  at  night, 
lantern-lerryt,  n.  Some  trick  of  producing  ar- 
tificial light.  Nares. 

Henceforth  I do  mean 
To  pity  him,  as  smiling  at  his  feat 
Of  lantern-lerry,  with  fuliginous  heat 
Whirling  his  whimsies,  by  a subtilty 
Suck'd  from  the  veins  of  shop-philosophy. 

B.  Jonson,  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

lantern-light  (lan'tern-llt),  n.  1 . The  light  of 
a lantern. 

The  adjutant,  by  lantern-light,  read  our  orders  amid 
breathless  silence.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  464. 

2.  In  arch.,  a lantern  on  the  top  of  a dome;  a 
dome-light.  See  lantern , n.,  3. 
lantern-pinion  (lan'tern-pin//yon),  n.  Same 
as  lantern-wheel. 

lantern-pump  (lan'tern-pump),  n.  Any  form 
of  pump  which  operates  by  means  of  a flexible 
cylinder  having  a valved  disk  at  each  end  and 
alternately  drawn  out  and  compressed  when  the 
machine  is  in  use. 

lantern-shell  (lan'tfern-shel),  n.  The  shell  of 
any  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  genus  Anatina. 
lantern-slide  (lan'tern-slid),  n.  A photographic 
plate  prepared  for  use  in  a stereopticon. 
lantern-sprat  (lan'tern -sprat)  ,n.  A sprat  infest- 
ed by  the  lernsean  parasite  Lernceonema  monila- 
ris,  making  it  luminous  by  night.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lantern-stairst  (lan'tern-starz),  n.  pi.  Wind- 
ing stairs,  such  as  are  used  in  towers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building  there  was  a 
pair  of  winding,  such  as  we  now  call  lanthom  stairs. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  53. 

lantern-tower  (lan' tern-tourer),  n.  In  arch., 

same  as  lantern , 3. 

The  Lady-chapel  (now  Trinity  church)  at  Ely,  and  the 
lantern-tower  in  the  same  cathedral,  are  noble  works  of 
the  same  time. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  195,  note. 

lantern-wheel  (lan'tern-hwel),  n.  A form  of 
the  cog-wheel,  it  consists  of 
two  parallel  heads  of  which  the 
peripheries  are  connected  by  bars 
or  spindles  so  spaced  and  propor- 
tioned as  to  engage  with  the 
cogs  of  a spur-wheel.  Also  called 
lantern,  lantern-pinion . trundle- 
wheel,  and  wallower.  E.  H.  Knight. 

lanthanite  (lan'tha-nit),  n. 

- ite 2.]  A rare  basic  carbonate  of  lanthanum, 
occurring  in  thin  tabular  crystals  of  a white  or 
nearly  white  color. 

lanthanum,  lanthanium  (lan'tha-num,  lan- 
tha'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  also  lantahum;  < Gr. 
lavdavnv,  conceal:  see  lethe2.]  Chemical  sym- 
bol, La;  atomic  weight,  139.0.  A rare  metal 
discovered  by  Mosander  in  1839-41,  associated 
with  cerium  and  didymium  in  cerite,  and  so 
named  from  its  properties  having  been  pre- 
viously concealed  by  those  of  cerium.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  isabout6.16.  It  is  malleable,  nut  ductile,  tar- 
nishes quickly  in  air,  and  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
lanthornt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lantern. 
lantifyt  (lan'ti-fl),  v.  t.  [<  lant1  + -i-fy.]  To 
moisten  with  lant  or  urine ; hence,  to  moisten 
or  mix.  [Bare.] 

A goodly  pee.ee  of  puff  pac’t ! paste  ], 

A little  lantified,  to  hold  the  gilding. 

A.  Wilson,  Inconstant  Lady,  ii.  2.  (Nares.) 

lantum  (lan'tum),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
A kind  of  accordion  or  concertina, 'shaped  and 
played  like  a hurdy-gurdy, 
lanuginic  (lan-u-jin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  lanugo  (lann- 
gin-),  woolly  substance  (see  lanugo),  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  wool : as,  lan v- 
ginic  acid. 

lanuginous,  lanuginose  (la-nu'ji-nus,  -nos),  a. 

[=  F.  lanugineiix  = Sp.  If.  lanuginosa,  < L.  la- 
nuginosus,  woolly,  < lanugo  ( lanugin -),  woolly 
substance/  lana,  wool.]  Downy;  covered  with 
soft  fine  hairs  like  down:  specifically  said  in 
botany  of  the  surfaces  of  plants,  and  in  ento- 
mology of  the  clothing  of  insects, 
lanugo  (la-nu'go),  n.  [L.,  woolly  substance, 
down,  < lana,  wool.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  coat 
of  delicate  downy  hairs  with  which  the  human 
fetus  is  covered  for  some  time  before  birth. 


Lantern-wheel. 

[<  lanthanum  + 


lap 

This  fetal  covering  is  deciduous,  being  shed  iu  the  womb 
or  soon  after  birth.  Most  of  the  hairs  are  extremely  mi- 
nute, but  they  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  the 
liquor  amnii  if  not  on  the  body  of  the  child. 

2.  In  hot.  and  sool.,  the  cottony  or  woolly 
growth  on  the  surface  of  some  leaves,  fruits, 
insects,  etc. 

lanx  (lanks),  n.\  pi.  lances  (lan'sez).  [L. : see 
lance2,  balance,  auncel.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a large 
dish  or  platter  of  metal  used  for  serving  meat 
at  table.  A pewter  lanx  found  in  Norfolk,  England,  is 
2 feet  4$  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  30  pounds ; and 
Latin  writers  tell  of  such  a dish  of  still  greater  weight. 

lanyard,  laniard  (lan' yard),  «.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  lannier,  lanier 1,  simulating  yard1.)  1. 
Naut.,  a small  rope  or  cord  used  for  certain 
purposes  on  board  a ship.  Specifically— (a)  A rope 
rove  in  the  deadeyes  of  the  rigging,  for  setting  up  and 
tightening  the  shrouds,  backstays,  etc.  ( b ) A cord  or  line 
used  for  convenience  or  safety  in  handling  articles.  A 
lock-lanyard  is  the  cord  fastened  to  the  lock  of  a gun  by 
which  the  gun  is  fired ; a port-lanyard,  the  cord  by  which 
the  ports  are  triced  up  or  secured ; a knife-lanyard,  a white 
cord  or  braided  line  worn  by  seamen  round  the  neck,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  their  knives ; a bucket-lanyard,  a 
small  rope  attached  to  a bucket  for  drawing  water,  etc. 

He  . . . towed  the  bags  in  the  water  by  lanyards  from 
the  fore-rigging.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  708. 

2.  Milit.,  a piece  of  cord  having  a small  hook 
at  one  end,  used  in  firing  cannon  with  a fric- 
tion-primer. 

lanyel  (lan'yel),  n.  [<  ME.  lanyel,  lanzel,  lan- 
gel,  a hopple ; cf.  lannier.  See  lan  gel,  t\]  A 
hopple.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lanyert,  n.  An  early  form  of  lannier. 
Laodicean  (la-od-i-se'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Lao- 
dicea,  < Gr.  AaodiKeia:  see  def.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Laodicea,  an  ancient  city  of  Phry- 
gia Major  (now  Eski-hissar),  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants.— 2.  Like  the  Christians  of  Laodicea . 
lukewarm  in  religion. 

II.  h.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Laodicea. 

And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceant 
write,  . . . because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  hot 
nor  cold,  I will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 

Rev.  iiL  14, 16. . 

2.  One  who  resembles  the  Laodicean  Christians 
in  character;  a lukewarm  Christian. 

Certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  persons  think  they 
may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways. 

Bacon,  Unity  in  Religion  (ed.  18871- 

Laodiceanism  (la-od-i-se'an-izm),  n.  [<  Laodi- 
cean + -•ism.']  Lukewarmness  in  religion. 
Laopteryx  (la-op'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  soar;, 
Aaf,  a stone,  + irrepuf,  a wing.]  A genus  of 
supposed  fossil  birds  from  the  Upper  Jurassic 
beds  of  Wyoming,  described  by  Marsh  from  a 
part  of  a skull  indicating  a creature  about  as 
large  as  a heron.  The  species  is  named  L.  prisons. 
Its  affinities  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
odontornithic,  and  to  have  possessed  biconcave  vertebrse, 
like  Ichthyornis. 

lap1  (lap),  v. ; pret,  and  pp.  lapped,  ppr.  lap- 
ping. [Early  mod.  E.  lappe;  < ME.  lappen,  < 
AS.  lapian,  lick,  lap,  = MD.  lappen,  lapen  = 
MLG.  lapen,  LG.  lappen  = OHG.  laffan,  MHG. 
laffen  = Icel.  lepja  — Dan.  lane  = Sw.7 apa,  lap, 
lick  up,  = W.  llepio  = L.  lambere  (>  E.  lambent, 
etc.)  - - Gr.  'Aanrciv,  lap  with  the  tongue,  lick. 
The  F.  taper,  OF.  taper,  tapper,  lick,  and  lam- 
per,  drink  (see  lampoon),  are  from  LG.  Prob. 
allied  to  lip,  and  to  L.  labium,  lip:  see  lip  and 
labium.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lick  up  (a  liquid,  as 
water,  milk,  or  liquid  food) ; take  into  the 
mouth  with  the  tongue. 

Thus  sayeth  the  Lord:  in  the  place  where  dogges  lapped 
the  bloude  of  Naboth,  shal  dogges  lappe  even  thy  bloud 
also.  Bible  of  1561,  3 [1)  Ki.  xxL  19. 

They’ll  take  suggestion  as  a cat  laps  milk. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  288. 

2.  To  flow  against  or  upon  with  a sound  as  of 
licking  up;  ripple  against;  lick  or  wash. 

Dark  roll  the  whispering  waves 
That  lap  the  piers  beneath  the  hill 
Ridged  thick  with  ancient  graves.  ■ 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  lick  up  a liquid ; drink  by 
licking. 

And  3if  hym  lust  for  to  tape,  the  lawe  of  kynde  wolde 
That  he  dronk  of  eche  a diche  er  he  deide  for  therste. 

Pier 8 Plowman  (C),  xxiiL  18 
The  dogs  by  the  river  Nil  us’  side,  being  thirsty,  lap 
hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies. 

2.  To  make  a sound  like  that  produced  by 
taking  up  water  with  the  tongue. 

I heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

lap1  (lap),  n,  [<  lap1,  p.]  1.  A lick;  a lapping; 
a motion  or  sound  resembling  tha  t of  lapping. 


lap 

There  was  naught  to  show  that  it  was  water  but  . . . 
now  and  then  a faint  lap  and  a dying  bubble  round  the 
edge.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

2.  That  which  is  licked  up,  as  porridge.  Com- 
pare cat-lap.  [Slang.] 

Here’s  pannum,  and  lap,  and  good  poplai-3  of  yarrum. 

Drome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii.  (song). 

lap2  (lap),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lappe,  < ME. 
lappe,  < AS.  Iceppa , tlie  edge  or  skirt  of  a gar- 
ment, lobe  of  the  ear,  a detached  portion,  a 
district,  = OFries.  lappa  = MD.  lappe , D.  lap 
= MLG.  lappe  = G.  lappen  = Sw.  lapp  = Dan. 
lap , a lap,  loose  hanging  portion,  shred ; cf . G. 
lappen , hang  loose,  = Ieel.  lap  a,  hang  down ; 

L.  labiy  fall,  > lapsus,  a falling  (see  labent,  * 
lapse) ; Skt.  lamb,  ramb , hang  down.  Cf. 
lop1,  tops.]  If.  A dap  or  loosely  hanging  part 
of  a thing ; a loose  border  or  fold. 

Wyth  lappcz  large  I wot  & I wene, 

Dubbed  with  double  perle  dygte. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  20L 
A golden  Banner,  in  w hose  stately  lap 
His  Lord’s  Almighty  Name  wide  open  flew. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  122. 

2f.  The  loose  part  of  a coat ; the  skirt  of  a gar- 
ment ; a lappet. 

With  the  lappe  of  her  gamemente  iplifted  in  a frounce 
she  dried  myn  iyen,  that  weren  full  of  the  wawes  of  my 
wepynges.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i. 

At  first  he  tells  a lie  with  some  shame  and  reluctancy. 

. . . For  then,  if  he  cuts  off  but  a lap  of  Truth’s  garment, 
his  heart  smites  him.  Fuller. 

3.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt  of  a garment; 
that  part  of  the  clothing  that  lies  loosely  on  the 
thighs  and  knees  when  a person  sits  down ; es- 
pecially, this  part  of  the  clothing,  or  an  apron, 
as  used  to  hold  or  contain  something. 

To  the  tree  she  goth  full  hastily. 

And  on  this  iaucon  loketh  pitously, 

And  held  hir  lappe  abrood,  for  wel  she  wiste 
The  faucon  moste  fallen  fro  the  twiste. 

When  that  it  swooneth  next,  for  lakke  of  blood. 

Chaucer , Squire’s  Tale,  1.  433. 
And  one  . . . found  a wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
of  gourds  his  lap  full.  2 Ki.  iv.  39. 

4.  The  part  of  the  body  covered  by  the  front 
part  of  the  skirts  of  one’s  garments  or  by  an 
apron,  especially  when  in  a sitting  posture: 
often  used  with  special  reference  to  nursing  or 
cherishing:  as,  to  hold  a child  in  one’s  lap. 

Ich  sauh  hym  sitte  as  he  a syre  were. 

At  alle  manere  ese  in  Abrahammes  lappe. 

Piers  Plourman  (C),  ix.  283. 
His  walet  lay  by  for  n him  in  his  lappe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  68G. 

I will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in 
thy  eyes.  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  100. 

5.  Figuratively,  anything  which  supports  and 
cherishes;  any  retreat  in  which  something 
rests  or  reposes;  shelter;  abode : as,  the  lap  of 
earth ; the  lap  of  luxury ; in  the  lap  of  Provi- 
dence or  of  the  future. 


Who  are  the  violets  now, 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  2.  47. 
Or  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  254. 
* Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth.  Gray,  Elegy. 
lap3  (lap),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  lapped , ppr.  lapping. 
[Early  mod.  E.  lappe,  < ME.  lappen,  earlier 
wlappen,  in  another  form  wrappen , > E.  wrap, 
which  is  thus  a doublet  of  laps : see  wrap . Cf. 
envelop,  develop,  through  F.  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]  I.  trans . 1.  To  wrap  or  twist  round. 
With  a great  deal  of  cloth  lapped  about  him  like  a scarf. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
About  the  paper  ...  I lapped  several  times  a slender 
thread.  Neivton.  {Latham.) 

2.  To  wrap  or  infold ; involve. 

Either  lapped  other,  ful  loueli  in  armes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1908. 
And  whanne  the  bodi  was  takun,  Joseph  lappide  it  in  a 
clene  sendel  and  leide  it  in  liis  newe  biriel. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvii-  59. 

A kind  token  of  your  favour  lapt  up  in  a parenthesis. 

Milton. 
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Ffor  no  luff  hit  is,  lelly,  thou  lappis  thies  tales, 

But  for  treason  <te  trayn,  trust  we  non  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11302. 

6.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a lap : as,  to  lap  a gem. 
See  laps,  n.,  5. 

Some  parts  of  the  lock-work  are  also  lapped  upon  a re- 
volving leaden  surface  plate,  with  emery  and  water,  and 
always  for  dead-level  polishing. 

IF.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  252. 
Lapped  joint.  Same  as  lap-joint. 

II.  in  trans.  To  extend  over  a part  of  some- 
thing else ; overlap.—  To  lap  over,  to  cover  or  partly 
cover,  by  being  folded  or  turned  upon  ; extend  beyond. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous ; at  their  hinder  ends, 
where  they  lap  over,  transparent  like  the  wing  of  a fly. 

Grew. 

lap3  (lap),  n.  [<  lapS,  v.  In  some  uses  appar. 
confused  with  lap 2,  w.]  If.  A covering. 

And  alle  ledis  me  lowttede  that  lengede  in  erthe, 

And  now  es  lefte  me  no  lappe  my  lygham  to  hele. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  L 3287. 

2.  The  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  and  cov- 
ers part  of  another;  the  amount  or  extent  of 
such  covering:  as,  the  lap  of  a slate  in  roofing. 
— 3.  In  the  steam-engine,  the  space  over  which 
a slide-valve  travels  after  the  closing  of  the 
steam-passage  to  or  from  the  cylinder  before 
reaching  its  central  position.  The  outside  lap  is 
the  space  traversed  by  the  slide-valve  after  it  has  passed 
the  inlet-port  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam  from  the 
cylinder,  and  is  intended  to  cause  the  engine  to  do  a part 
of  its  work  by  expansion  ; the  inside  lap  is  the  Bpace 
traversed  by  the  valve  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  after 
it  has  shut  off  the  exhaust  of  steam,  it  leaves  a portion 
of  vapor  confined  within  the  cylinder  to  act  as  an  elastic 
cushion  against  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Expansive  working,  however,  becomes  possible  when 
we  give  the  valve  what  is  called  lap. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  60L 

4.  A thick  roll  or  sheet  of  cotton,  wool,  or  the 
like,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

The  felt  for  these  purposes  is  made  chiefly  from  wool, 
which  is,  after  washing,  first  carded  out  into  exceedingly 
flue  uniform  gossamer-like  laps.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  68. 

A pair  of  large  fluted  rollers,  revolving  in  the  same  di- 
rection, takes  on  the  sheet  of  cotton  until  it  has  formed  a 
thick  roll,  technically  called  a lap. 

Spoils  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  742. 

5.  A wheel  or  disk  of  lead,  copper,  wood,  lea- 
ther, or  other  substance,  which,  being  charged 
with  polishing-  or  cutting-powder,  is  used  in 
cutting  gems,  glass,  etc.,  or  in  polishing  gems 
and  cutlery.  In  some  trades  and  for  some  purposes  the 
outer  edge  or  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  covered  with  the 
polishing-powder  and  applied  to  the  material  to  be  fash- 
ioned ; in  others  the  face  or  flat  side  of  the  wheel  is  used. 

6.  In  gun-making,  a lead  casting  made  to  fit  the 
bore  of  a rifle,  with  which  the  rifling  is  smoothed 
and  polished. — 7.  In  euclire,  a lapping  of  the 
count  from  one  game  to  the  next;  the  carry- 
ing of  a surplus  of  points  at  the  end  of  a game 
over  to  the  score  of  the  next  game:  done  by 
agreement,  not  as  a regular  feature  of  the 
game. — 8f.  A course  or  round,  as  in  running; 
a lapping  or  roundabout  run. 

When  their  lap  is  finished,  the  cautious  huntsman  to 
their  kennel  gathers  the  nimblefooted  hounds. 

Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  i.  14. 

9.  In  walking-matches  and  similar  contests,  a 
single  round  of  the  course  along  which  com- 
petitors have  to  go  a certain  number  of  times 
in  order  to  complete  a specified  distance.  Thus, 
if  a course  is  440  yards,  a pedestrian  would  have  to  do  four 
laps  or  lengths  to  complete  a mile. — Left  in  the  lapst, 
embarrassed.  Fares. 

Viden  me  tuis  consiliis  impeditum  esse  ? Dost  thou  not 
see  me  brought  in  the  briars,  or  left  in  the  laps , through 
thy  devise  and  counsaile  ? Terence  in  English  (1614). 


lap4  (lap).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
preterit  of  leap1. 

How  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  strang). 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 
laparocele  (lap'a-ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  Wcnzapa,  the 
flank,  loins,  fern,  of  harzapog,  soft,  + Ktjkrj,  tumor.] 
In  pathol.,  a rupture  through  the  side  of  the 
belly ; lumbar  hernia. 

AriimadvSi'n.  laparocolotomy  (lap"a-ro-ko-lot'o-mi),  n.  [< 
As  lapped  in  thought  I used  to  lie  ' P*  the  flank  loins,  + «5aov the  large 

And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky.  intestine  (see  colon *),  r Topr/,  a cutting,  \ rep- 

_ . . vuv * exit.]  In  surg.,  incision  into  the 

colon  through  an  incision  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

laparo-enterotomy  (lupfa-ro-on-te-rot'o-mi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  X anapa,  the  flank,  loins,  -f  evrepov , in- 
testine (see  enteron ),  + Top//,  a cutting.]  In 
surg.,  incision  into  the  intestine  through  an  in- 
cision into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
laparohysterectomy  (lap'',a-rb-his-te-rek'to- 
mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  hmdpa,  the  flank,  loins,  + varepa, 
uterus,  + enTopr/,  a cutting  out : see  hysterec- 


Longfellow,  Voices  of  the  Night,  Prelude. 

3.  To  fold;  bend  and  lay  one  part  or  fold  of 
over  another : as,  to  lap  a piece  of  cloth. 

Ne  suifred  she  the  Middayes  scorching  powre, 

Ne  the  sharp  Northerne  wind  thereon  to  showre ; 

But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre. 

Spenser,  Q.,  III.  v.  51. 

4.  To  lay  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  a part  of 
something  underneath;  cause  to  overlap:  as, 
to  lap  shingles  or  slates  on  a roof. — 5f.  To 
feign;  invent. 


Laphygma 

tomy.]  In  surg.,  the  excision  of  the  uterus 
through  an  incision  in  the  abdominal  walls, 
laparonephreetomy  (lap"a-r6-nef-rek'to-mi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  Xanapa,  the  flank,  ioins,  + VEtypos,  kid- 
ney, + hiToiif/,  a cutting  out.]  In  surg.,  the  ex- 
cision of  the  kidney  through  an  incision  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

laparoneplirotomy  (lap"a-ro-nef-rot'o-mi),  a. 
[<  Gr.  Xaitapa,  the  flank,  loins,  + veippog,  kidney, 
+ Top. //,  a cutting.]  In  surg.,  an  incision  into 
the  kidney  by  an  incision  into  the  abdominal 
walls. 

laparostict  (lap'a-ro-stikt),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL. 
Laparosticta.\  1.  n.  A dung-beetle  of  the  sec- 
tion Laparosticta.  Amer. . Naturalist , XXII.  951. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Laparosticta:  opposed  to pleurostict. 
Laparosticta  (lap"a-ro-stik'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Xawdpa,  the  flank,  loins,  + gtikt&c;,  verbal 
adj.  of  ur/fetr,  prick,  stab:  see  stigma .]  A 
section  of  Scarabatidai,  including  dung-beetles 
whose  abdominal  stigmata  are  in  the  membrane 
between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  segments,  the 
last  one  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  whose  anten- 
nse  are  9-  to  11-jointed,  the  outer  three  joints 
usually  formiug  the  club.  They  live  in  excre- 
ment and  decomposing  matters, 
laparotomic  (lap"a-rp-tom'ik),  a.  [<  laparoto- 
my + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  laparotomy, 
laparotomist  (lap-a-rot'o-mist),  n.  [<  laparot- 
omy + -ist.  j One  who  performs  laparotomy, 
laparotomize  (lap-a-rot'o-mlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  laparotomized,  ppr.  laparotomizing.  [<  lapa- 
rotomy + -fie.]  To  perform  laparotomy  upon, 
laparotomy  (lap-a-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xairdpa, 
the  flank,  loins,  + Top y,  a cutting,  < repveiv,  ra- 
p.siv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  incision  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity;  abdominal  section, 
lap-bander  (lap'ban"der),  n.  [<  laps  + band 1 
+ -eri .]  Anything  that  binds  two  articles  more 
closely  together.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
lap-board  (lap'bord),  n.  A thin,  flat  board, 
sometimes  cut  out  on  one  side  to  fit  the  body, 
held  on  the  lap  for  convenience  in  needlework, 
shoemaking,  and  similar  occupations.  Also 
called  lap-table. 

lap-childt  (lap'child),  n.  A baby  in  arms. 

In  springs  Roger  of  York,  and,  finding  Canterbury  so 
seated,  fairly  sits  him  down  on  Canterbury’s  lap  (a  baby 
too  big  to  be  danced  thereon ! ) ; yea,  ( ’anterbury’s  servants 
dandled  this  lap-child  with  a witness,  who  plucked  him 
thence,  and  buffeted  him  to  purpose. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  III.  iii.  3. 

lap-dog  (lap'dog),  n.  A small  dog  fondled  in 
the  lap ; a pet  dog. 

Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 

When  husbands  or  when  lapdoys  breathe  their  last. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  158. 

lap-dovetail  (lap'duv"tal),  n.  In  joinery,  a 
form  of  dovetailing  which  shows  the  thickness 
of  the  lap  only  on  the  return  edge, 
lap-eared  (lap'erd),  a.  Same  as  lop-eared. 
lapel  (la-pel'),  n.  [Also  lappel  and  lapelle;  < 
lapl  + dim.  -el.  Cf.  lappet.  ] A part  of  a gar- 
ment which  laps  over  another  part,  or  which 
is  turned  over  and  folded  back,  either  perma- 
nent  or  adjustable,  as  for  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning. 

lapelhout  (lap'el-hout),  n.  Same  as  ladlewood. 

See  Hartogia. 

lapelle  (la-pel'),  n.  See  lapel. 
lapelled  (la-peld'),  a.  [<  lapel  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  lapels,  as  a garment, 
lap-frame  (lap'fram),  n.  In  flnx-manuf.,  a ma- 
chine used  in  the  preparation  of  coarse  flax- 
fiber  or  tow  for  spinning.  It  unites  slivers  of  carded 
tow  delivered  from  the  first  carding-machine  or  breaker 
into  a lap  suited  for  delivery  to  the  finisher-card,  winding 
the  lap  as  formed  upon  a bobbin,  from  which  the  lap  is 
fed  or  delivered  to  the  finisher-card. 

lapful  (lap'ful),  n.  [<  lap2  + -ful.']  As  much 
as  the  lap  can  contain. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  old  women  believe  . . . con- 
jurers bestow  by  whole  lapfuls  on  poor  credulous  girls. 

Locke. 

Laphria  (laf'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aaippia,  an 
epithet  of  Artemis;  perhaps  aldn  to  XcKpvpa, 
spoils  taken  in  war.]  A notable  genus  of  rob- 
ber-flies, or  dipterous  insects  of  tbe  family  Asi- 
lidce , species  of  which  resemble  bumblebees. 
L.  gibbosa  and  L.  flora  are  examples. 
Laphygma  (la-fig'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hujmypis, 
gluttouy,  (.  XatpvooEiv , swallow  greedily.]  A 
genus  of  noctuid  moths  founded  by  Guen6e  in 
1852,  characterized  by  the  full  naked  eyes, 
smooth  front,  unarmed  tibiaa,  rounded  collar, 
truncate  thoracic  tuft,  and  tufted  basal  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen.  L.  frugiperda  is  the  moth 
whose  larva  is  called  the  fall  army -worm  or  grass-worm. 


Laphygma 

It  is  a variable  form,  and  two  varieties,  fulvosa  and  obscura. 
have  been  described.  The  caterpillars  often  occur  in  great 


Fall  Army-worm  {Laphygma frugiperda). 
a,  larva;  b,  moth;  c,  wings  of  var.  obscura ; d,  wings  of  var .fulvosa. 

numbers  and  damage  cereal  crops  and  pastures,  occasion- 
ally even  vegetable-gardens.  Riley,  7th  Mo.  Ent.  Rep., 
p.  49. 

lapicidet  (lap'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  lapicida,  prop. 
(LL.)  lapidicida,  a stone-cutter,  < lapis  ( lapid -), 
a stone,  + -eida,  < ccedere , cut.]  A stone-cut- 
ter. Coles,  1 717. 

lapidablet  (lap'i-da-bl),  a.  [<  lapid(ate)  + 
-able.']  That  may  be  stoned.  Bailey,  1731. 
lapidarian  (lap-i-da'ri-an),  a.  [As  lapidary  + 
-an.]  Same  as  lapidary.  Broker.  [Bare.] 
lapidarious  (lap-i-da/ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  lapida- 
rius,  belonging  to  stones:  see  lapidary .]  Con- 
sisting of  stones ; stony.  Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 
lapidarist  (lap'i-da-rist),  n.  [As  lapidar(y)  + 
-ist.]  A person  versed  in  the  lapidary  art;  a 
connoisseur  of  fine  stones  or  gems ; a lapidist. 

The  stone  called  sapphire  by  Pliny  is  now  known  to 
lapidaries  as  lapis  lazuli.  Sci.  Ainer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  84. 

lapidary  (lap'i-da-ri),  a.  and  n.  [==  F.  lapi- 
daire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lapidario , < L.  lapidarius,  of 
or  belonging  to  stones  or  stone ; as  a noun,  a 
stone-cutter;  < lapis  (lapid-),  a stone : see  lapis.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a stone  or  stones;  hav- 
ing relation  to  stones : as,  the  lapidary  bee 
(which  see,  below). — 2.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  used  in,  the  working  of  stone  or  stones, 
especially  of  fine  stones  or  gems,  as  cutting, 
polishing,  engraving,  etc. : as,  the  lapidary  art; 
a lapidary  wheel. — 3.  Engraved  or  inscribed 
upon  stone:  as,  lapidary  verses. 

The  lapidary  alphabet,  used  for  inscriptions  and  coins, 
is  square  and  angular,  the  letters  being  of  equal  height, 
and  composed  largely  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  147. 

Both  styles  of  capital  writing  were  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  lapidary  alphabets  employed  under  the  empire. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  152. 
4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  inscriptions  cut  in  stone, 
or  to  any  formal  inscriptions;  monumental:  as, 
the  lapidary  style  of  composition  or  of  lettering. 

A nobler  eulogium  than  all  the  lapidary  adulation  of 
modern  epitaphs.  Connoisseur,  No.  131.  (Latham.) 

Lapidary  bee,  Bombus  lapidarius,  a bumblebee  with  a 
black  body  and  red  end  of  the  abdomen.  It  nests  in  stony 
places. — Lapidary  mill,  (a)  A lapidaries’  grinding-,  cut- 
ting-, and  polishing-apparatus,  including  the  bench  and  the 
machinery  for  the  wheels  or  laps,  the  slitting-,  roughing-, 
smoothing-,  and  polishing-mills,  and  the  slitting- and  grind- 
ing-wheels. (b)  A lapidary  wheel.— Lapidary  style,  in 
lit.,  a style  appropriate  for  monumental  and  other  in- 
scriptions, or  characteristic  of  inscriptions. — Lapidary 
wheel,  a wheel  for  cutting  and  polishing,  used  by  lapida- 
ries. There  are  two  kinds  of  these  wheels : (1)  the  slicer,  a 
thin  iron  wheel  edged  with  diamond-dust,  used  like  a saw ; 
(2)  the  lap  or  mill,  used  for  grinding  and  polishing,  usually 
working  horizontally  and  performing  its  function  by  means 
of  its  upper  face  or  disk,  which  is  faced  with  metal,  wood, 
leather,  or  other  material,  and  is  strewn  with  polishing  or 
abrading  powder  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  and  fine- 
ness. E.  U.  Knight. 

II.  n.;  pi.  lapidaries  (-riz).  1.  A stone-cutter; 
one  who  cuts  and  prepares  and  inscribes  tomb- 
stones.— 2.  Specifically,  a workman  in  fine  and 
hard  stones ; one  who  does  any  kind  of  skilled 
work  on  precious  or  semi-precious  stones,  as 
cutting,  polishing,  engraving,  the  formation  of 
useful  or  decorative  articles,  etc. 

The  lapidaries  now  shall  learn  to  set 
Their  diamonds  in  gold,  and  not  in  jet. 

Brome,  To  his  Mistress. 

When  practicable,  the  lapidary  avails  himself  of  the 
natural  cleavages  in  the  mineral  upon  which  he  is  going 
to  operate.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  299. 

3.  A virtuoso  of  lapidary  work;  a lapidarist. 
[Fare.]  — Lapidaries’  cloth-mill,  a lapidary  wheel, 
about^  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a center  of  wood  about 
6 inches  in  diameter,  upon  which  a spiral  coil  of  list  or 
cloth  is  wound  closely  until  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
about  10  inches.  The  cloth  or  list  face  is  dressed  true  and 
even  with  an  iron  heated  to  a dull  red.  This  mill  is  used 
generally  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  and  by  reason  of 
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its  elasticity  is  well  adapted  to  operate  upon  curved  sur- 
faces of  shells  and  stones. 

lapidate  (lap'i-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lapi- 
dated, ppr.  lapidating . [<  L.  lapidatus,  pp.  of 

lapidare  (>  It.  lapidare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  lapidar  — 
F.  lapider),  throw  stones  at,  stone,  < lapis  (la- 
pid-), a stone : see  lapis.  Cf.  dilapidate .]  1.  To 
stone ; throw  stones  at ; hit  with  stones.  [Rare.] 
I have  been  in  the  catacombs  — caves  very  curious  in- 
deed — we  were  lapidated  by  the  natives —pebbled  to  some 
purpose,  I give  you  my  word.  Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  xxxi. 

The  season  for  lapidating  the  professors  is  now  at  hand ; 
keep  him  quiet  at  Holland  House  till  all  is  over. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland. 

2.  To  cut  and  polish,  as  a stone  by  a lapidary. 

The  ruby-colored  ones  [tourmalines]  when  lapidated 
being  easily  mistaken  for  rubies. 

Eng.  Consul  at  Bahia,  quoted  in  Phila.  Times,  May  3, 1886. 
lapidation  (lap-i-da'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lapidation 
— Pr.  lapidatio  = Sp.  lapidacion  = Pg.  lapida- 
yao  = It.  lapidazione,<.  L.  lapidatio(n-),  a ston- 
ing, < lapidare,  stone:  see  lapidate.]  The  act 
of  throwing  stones  at  a person  or  of  striking  a 
person  with  stones;  punishment  or  execution 
by  stoning. 

All  adulterers  should  be  executed  by  lapidation;  the 
ancienter  punishment  was  burning  : death  always,  though 
in  divers  forms.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv.  15. 

Adultery,  if  detected,  would  be  punished  by  lapidation 
according  to  the  rigor  of  the  Koranic  law. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  284. 
lapidator  (lap'i-da-tor),  n.  [=  It,  lapidatore,  < 
L.  lapidator,  a stoner,  < lapidare,  stone:  see  lap- 
idate.] One  who  stones.  [Rare.] 
lapideon  (la-pid'e-on),  n.  [<  L.  lapis  (lapid-), 
a stone,  + -eon,  as  in  melodeon,  etc.]  A musical 
instrument,  invented  by  M.  Baudry,  consisting 
of  a graduated  series  of  flints  so  suspended  on  a 
frame  that  they  can  be  sounded  by  blows  from 
wooden  or  stone  hammers, 
lapideous  (la-pid'e-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  lapideo  — Pg. 
lapideo,  < L.  lapideus,  stony,  < lapis  (lapid-),  a 
stone:  see  lapis.  Cf .lapidose.]  Of  the  nature 
of  stone ; consisting  of  stone ; stony.  [Rare.] 

A chylifactory  menstruum  or  digestive  preparation, 
drawn  from  species  or  individuals  whose  stomachs  pecu- 
liarly dissolve  lapideous  bodies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 
lapides,  n.  Plural  of  lapis. 
lapidescencet  (lap-i-des'ens),  n.  [<  lapidescen( t) 
+ - ce .]  The  state  of  being  lapidescent,  or  the 
process  of  petrifying. 

They  [chemists]  do  with  much  confidence  entirely  as- 
cribe the  induration  and  especially  the  lapidescence  of 
bodies  to  a certain  secret  internal  principle,  lurking  for  the 
most  part  in  some  liquid  vehicle.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  434. 

lapidescencyt  (lap-i-des'en-si),  n.  Same  as  lapi- 
descence. 

The  lapidesceneies  and  petrifactive  mutations  of  hard 
bodies.  Sir  T.  Browne,  V ulg.  Err.,  iii.  23. 

lapidescentt  (lap-i-des'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  la- 
pidescent = It.  lapidescente,  < L.  lapidescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  lapidescere,  become  stone,  petrify,  < la- 
pis (lapid-),  a stone:  see  lapis.]  I.  a.  1.  Turn- 
ing to  stone ; petrifying. 

A spring  within  the  bowells  of  ye  earth,  very  deepe,  & so 
excessive  cold  that  the  drops  meeting  wth  some  lapides- 
cent matter  converts  them  into  an  hard  stone,  which  hangs 
about  it  like  icicles.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  20,  1644. 

2.  Petrifactive;  lapidific;  having  the  power  of 
converting  to  stone. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  Earth  there  may  be  sulphu- 
reous and  other  steams,  that  may  be  plentifully  mixed 
with  water,  and  there,  in  likelihood,  with  lapidescent  li- 
quors. Boyle,  Works,  III.  557. 

II.  n.  A substance  which  has  the  quality  of 
petrifying  another  substance,  or  converting  it 
to  stone. 

lapidific  (lap-i-dif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  lapidifique  = 
Sp.  lapidifico  = It.  lapidifico,  < L.  lapis  (lapid-), 
a.  stone,  + facere,  make.]  Forming  or  convert- 
ing into  stone. 

Arguing  that  the  atoms  of  the  lapidifick,  as  well  as  of  the 
saline  principle,  being  regular,  do  therefore  concur  in  pro- 
ducing regular  stones.  If.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  3. 

But  have  we  any  better  proof  of  such  an  effort  of  nature 
than  of  her  shooting  a lapidific  juice  into  the  form  of  a 
shell?  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  431. 

lapidifical  (lap-i-dif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  lapidific  + 
-oh]  Same  as  lapidific.  "Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Err.,  ii.  5. 

lapidification  (la-pid'T-fi-ka/shon),  n.  [=  F. 

lapidification  = Sp.  lapidificacion  = It.  lapidi- 
ficazione,  < NL.  *lapidificatio(n-),  the  act  of 
turning  substances  into  stone,  < *lapidificare, 
lapidify : see  lapidify.]  Petrifaction ; the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  stone. 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  substances  more  soft,  is 
likewise  another  degree  of  condensation. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 82. 


Lapithse 

We  must  suppose  that  an  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  lapidification,  during  which 
the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated. 

Sir  C.  Lyell , Elem.  of  Geol.  (6th  ed.),  p.  43. 
lapidify  (la-pid'i-fi),  v.  t.\  pret,  and  pp.  lapidified, 
ppr.  lapidifying.  [=  F.  lapidifier  = Sp.  Pg. 
lapidificar,  < NL  *lapidificare,  make  stone,  turn 
into  stone,  < L.  lapis  (lapid-),  a stone,  + facere, 
make.  Cf.  lapidific.]  To  convert  into  stone ; 
petrify.  [Rare.] 

lapidist  (lap'i-dist),  n.  [<  L.  lapis  (lapid-),  a 
stone  (see  lapis),  + -ist.]  If.  A lapidary. 

The  factitious  stones  of  chymists  in  imitation  [of  ada- 
mant] being  easily  detected  by  an  ordinary  lapidist. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 
2.  An  expert  in  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones ; a student  of  mineralogy,  especially  in 
relation  to  stones  used  for  decoration, 
lapidose  (lap'i-dos),  a.  [ME.  lapidose  = F.  la- 
pideux  = Sp.  It.  lapidoso,  < L.  lapidosus,  stony, 
< lapis  (lapid-),  a stone:  see  lapis.  Cf.  lapide- 
ous.] If.  Stony. 

Ther  [where]  cleyi  landes  are  & lapidose ; 

With  dounge  is  goode  to  help  hem. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  215. 
2.  In  hot.,  growing  in  stony  places, 
lapilliform  (la-pil'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  lapillus,  a 
little  stone  (see  lapillus ),  + forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  small  stones, 
lapillus  (la-pil'us),  pi.  lapilli  (-!).  [L.,  dim. 
of  lapis,  a stone:  see  lapis.]  1.  A small  stone  ; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  fragmentary  mate- 
rials ejected  from  volcanoes  in  eruption,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  dust  to  that  of  a walnut. 
They  are  sometimes  so  cellular  in  structure  as 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  water. — 2.  In  anat., 
an  ear-stone  ; an  otolith ; one  of  the  hard  con- 
cretions found  in  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of 
★the  ear  of  many  animals.  See  otolith. 
lapis  (la'pis),  n.;  pi.  lapides  (-pi-dez).  [L.,  a 
stone ; akin  to  Gr.  iUmzf,  a bare  rock,  dg,  a 
flake,  scale,  < Ahreiv,  peel,  scale  off : see  lepis.]  1. 
A stone : used  only  as  a Latin  word.  See  phrases 
below. — 2.  A kind  of  calico-printing  with  in- 
digo in  which  the  resists  are  so  composed  that 
they  act  as  a mordant  for  other  dyes,  those  parts 
of  the  cloth  which  by  the  resist  are  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  indigo,  and  are  thus  left 
white,  being  dyed  in  turn  by  madder  or  quer- 
citron-bark. The  patterns  so  produced  were 
thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  lapis  la- 
zuli; hence  the  name — Lapis  caustieus  (caustic 
stone),  caustic  potash.— Lapis  divinus  (divine  stone),  a 
preparation  of  copper  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and 
alum,  16  parts  each,  and  camphor  one  part,  fused  together. 
— Lapis  inf  emails  (Infernal  stone),  fused  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  lunar  caustic.—  Lapis  lazuli  (azure  stone),  a silicate  of 
sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminium  withasulphurcompound 
of  sodium,  allied  in  composition  to  haiiyne  and  nosean.  It 
occurs  massive,  and  has  usually  a rich  ultramarine-blue 
color,  which  makes  it  highly  esteemed  as  an  ornamental 
stone.  It  is  hard  enough  to  be  engraved  and  cut  into 
cameos,  but  large  masses  cannot  be  used  in  this  way,  be- 
cause of  flaws.  That  which  comes  from  Persia  and  China 
is  finest  in  color.  By  isolating  and  powdering  the  blue 
coloring  matter  the  pigment  called  native  or  real  ultra-ma- 
rine is  obtained.  See  ultramarine.  — Lapis-lazuli  blue 
a deep  blue  used  in  decoration,  especially  in  Oriental 
porcelain  and  in  the  porcelain  of  Stvres.  lhe  Sevres  blue 
is  deeper  in  color  than  that  which  bears  the  same  name  in 
Oriental  porcelain,  and  is  commonly  clouded  or  mottled, 
and  sometimes  veined  with  gold. — Lapis-lazuli"  ware,  a 
name  given  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  a variety  of  his  peb- 
bleware  which  was  veined  with  gold  upon  blue.  See  peb- 
bleware.  — Lapis  Lydius  (Lydian  stone),  touchstone  or 
basanite,  a variety  of  silicious  slate.— Lapis  ollaris  (pot- 
stone),  soapstone,  potstone,  or  talc,  a hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesium. 

Lapith  (lap'ith),  n. ; pi.  Lapithce  or  Bapiths 
(-i-the,  -iths).  [s  L.  Lapithce, K.  Gr.  XanlOai : see 
Lapithce.]  One  of  the  Lapithte. 

The  Lapiths  [Parthenon]  are  youthful,  beardless,  slim, 
but  firmly  knit.  A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  65. 

Lapithae  (lap'i-the),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < Gr.  Aairldai.] 
In  Gr.  myth.,  a people  of  Thessaly,  held  to  be 
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Lapith  Fighting  with  Centaur.—  Metope  of  the  Parthenon- 


Lapithae 

the  descendants  of  Lapithes,  son  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  for  their  wars  with  the  Centaurs, 
and  especially  for  their  chastisement,  with  the 
aid  of  Theseus,  of  the  Centaurs  for  an  attempt 
to  carry  off  Hippodameia  and  other  women 
fr6m  the  feast  at  her  marriage  with  Pirithous, 
ruler  of  the  Lapithee.  The  word  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  treatises  on  Greek  art,  combats  between 
Lapithae  and  Centaurs  having  been  a favorite  subject 
with  Greek  artists. 

lap-joint  (lap'joint),  n.  A joint  in  which  one 
edge  of  a board,  plank,  or  plate  overlaps  the 
edge  of  another  piece,  the  edges  being  partly 
cut  away  so  that  the  pieces  are  in  parallel  rela- 
tion with  each  other.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  butting  joint.  The  joints  of  weather-boarding 
in  house  building  and  the  so-called  “clincher  build”  of 
boats  are  familiar  examples.  Also  lapped  joint.—  Half-lap 
joint,  in  couplings,  a joint  formed  by  making  the  ends  of 
shafts  semi-cylindrical  and  putting  them  together  so  that 
the  tongue  of  one  tits  into  the  recess  of  the  other.  The 
joint  is  then  covered  with  a thimble  or  ring  in  which  it  is 
secured  by  a key.  See  cut  under  coupling. 
lap-jointed  (lap'join,/ted),  a.  Having  joints 
formed  by  edges  (as  of  plates)  overlapping,  as 

steam-boilers,  iron  ships,  etc Lap-jointed  work. 

Same  as  clincher -work. 

Laplace’s  coefficients,  equation,  function, 

★ theorem,  etc.  See  coefficient,  etc. 

Laplacian  (la-pla'  si-an),  a.  [<  Laplace  (see 
def.)  + -jam.]  Pertaining  to  Pierre  Simon  de 
Laplace,  a great  French  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician (1749-1827). 

This  primitive  Kantian  and  Laplacian  evolutionism,  this 
nebular  theory  of  such  exquisite  conoinnity,  . . . has  re- 
ceived many  hard  knocks  from  astronomers. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  640. 

Laplander  (lap'lan-der),  n.  [=  Sw.  Lapplander 
= Dan.  Laplander;  as  Lapland  (see  def.)  + 
-er1.]  A native  of  Lapland,  a region  forming 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, and  divided  between  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia.  See  Lapp. 

Lapland  finch.  See  finch1. 

Laplandish  (lap'lan-dish),  a.  [<  Lapland  + 
-ish1.]  Pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapland- 
ers; Lappish. 

Lapland  rose-bay.  See  rose-bay. 
lapling  (lap'ling),  n.  [<  lap-  + -ling1.']  One 
who  is  nursed,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  ease  and 
luxury:  a term  of  contempt.  [Rare.] 

You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  wine,  and  live 
a lapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties. 

Hevryt,  Sermons  (1658),  p.  7. 

Laportea  (la-por'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  a 
M.  Laporte.]  A name  given  by  Gaudichaud- 
Beaupro  in  1826  to  Urticastrum,  a genus  of 
urticaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Vrticese  and 
subtribe  Urerese.  They  much  resemble  nettles,  and, 
like  them,  are  provided  with  stinging  hairs.  They  differ, 
however,  from  the  genus  Urtica  in  the  oblique  achenium, 
connate  stipules,  and  alternate  leaves.  There  are  about 
25  species,  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  especially  in  the  old  world, 
but  also  in  Mexico  and  farther  northward,  being  absent 
in  South  America.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
even  trees,  with  ample,  usually  toothed,  leaves  and  minute 
monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  clustered  in  loose  cymes 
or  glomerules.  Urticastrum  divaricatum,  the  wood- 
nettle,  is  a common  plant  throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  U.  gigas  of  Australia  is  a large  tree  80  feet  in 
height,  with  extremely  light,  open-grained  wood,  and 
leaves  from  12  to  15  inches  broad.  Its  native  name  is 
goo-mao-ma,  and  its  colonial  name  nettle-tree. 

Lapp  (lap),  ».  [<  Sw.  Lapp  = Dan.  Lap,  a 

Lapp;  a name  of  Lappish  origin.]  A member 
ofthepeoplefromwhichLaplandtakesitsname, 
but  which  forms  only  a portion  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  Lapps  are  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Finnic 
race,  physically  dwarfish  and  weak,  and  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

lappaceous  (la-pa'shius),  a.  [<  L.  lappaceus, 
bur-like,  < lappa,  a bur.]  In  bot.,  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a bur. 
lappet,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lap. 
lappel,  n.  See  lapel. 

lapper1  (lap'er),  n.  [<  lap1  + -er1.]  1.  One  who 
laps  with  the  tongue.  Johnson. — 2.  In  entom., 
one  of  the  trophi  or  mouth-organs  which  are  used 
for  lapping  honey  or  other  food,  as  the  tongue 
of  a bee.  Kirby. 

lapper2  (lap'er),  n.  [<  laps  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  laps.  Specifically  — (a)  One  who  wraps  or  folds: 
as,  a cloth -lapper. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the  manor. 

Swift. 

(6)  One  who  uses  a lap,  as  in  a lapidary’s  work. 

The  lapper  produces  the  plain  and  diamond-shaped  sur- 
faces by  the  rotary  action  of  the  lapidary’s  wheel. 

Goldsmith’s  Handbook,  p.  178. 

2.  In  cotton-manuf.,  a machine  which  receives 
the  scutched  cotton  from  the  batting-  and  blow- 
ing-machine, and  compacts  it  into  a lap  or 
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fleece  upon  the  surface  of  a roller  called  a lap- 
roller.  This  lap  or  fleece,  when  it  acquires  the  proper 
thickness,  is  torn  across,  and  removed  from  the  lap-roller 


Cotton  Lapper. 

a,  feed-apron;  b , feed-rolls;  c,  beater;  d , screens  or  cages ; 
e,  lap-roll ; f,  caiender-rolls . 


Cross-section  of  Cotton  Lapper. 
a,  feed-apron;  b,  feed-rolls;  c,  beater;  d,  screens  or  cages ; 
c,  lap-roll : f,  calender-rolls;  g . fan  exhausting  air 
and  drawing  the  cotton  on  to  the  screens. 

to  be  fed  to  a carding-machine,  into  which  it  is  carried  by 
the  action  of  feed-rolls  and  the  first  card-roller  or  licker- 
in.  Also  called  spreader  or  blower,  and  lap-machine  or 
lapping-machine . 

lapper3  (lap'er),  v.  t.  and  i.  A Scotch  form  of 
lopper2. 

lapper-milk  (lap'er-milk),  n.  Loppered  milk; 
*clabber.  [Scotch.] 

lappet  (lap'et),  n.  [<  ME.  lappet;  < lap 2 + 
-et.]  1 . A little  lap,  flap,  or  pendant,  especially 
on  a coat  or  a head-dress. 

When  I cut-off  this  lappet  from  thy  Coat, 

Could  I not  then  as  well  haue  cut  thy  throat? 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 
Half  a dozen  squeezed  plaits  of  linnen,  to  which  dangled 
behind  two  unmeaning  pendants,  called  lappets,  not  half 
covering  their  strait-drawn  hair. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  i. 
The  dalmatic  . . . has  full  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the 
elbows,  but  prolonged  in  broad  lappets  of  moderate  length. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  467. 

2.  In  ornith.,  a wattle  or  other  fleshy  process 
hanging  from  a bird’s  head. — 3.  One  of  cer- 
tain bombycid  moths,  as  Lasiocampa  quercifo- 
lia : an  English  book-name.  The  small  lappet 
is  L.  ilicifolia. 

lappet  (lap'et),  v.  t.  [<  lappet,  ».]  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  a lappet.  Landor. 
lappeted  (lap'et-ed),  a.  [<  lappet  + -ed2.]  In 
ornith.,  wattled;  having  fleshy  lappets  at  the 
base  of  the  beak:  as,  the  lappeted  lapwing, 
Hoplopterus  tectus  or  Sarciophorus  pileatus. 
lappet-end  (lap'et-end),  n.  1.  The  free  end  of 
a lappet,  as  of  fine  lawn  or  lace,  frequently 
very  rich  in  decoration.  Hence  — 2.  Apiece 
of  lace  or  embroidery  suitable  for  making  a lap- 
pet. Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  XIX.  8. 
lappet-frame  (lap'et-fram),  n.  In  lappet-weav- 
ing, a sliding  bar  carrying  needles,  each  with 
a separate  thread,  for  producing  the  pattern. 
The  bar  is  raised  and  lowered  as  required  by  the  action 
on  it  of  a wheel  grooved  according  to  the  pattern  to  he  pro- 
duced.  Sometimes  two  or  more  such  bars  are  employed 
simultaneously.  The  device  is  a somewhat  old  one,  still 
much  used  in  Scotland.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  188. 
lappet-head  (lap'et -bed),  n.  A head-dress 
made  with  lappets  or  laee  pendants. 

He  beheld  his  . . . friend  dressed  up  in  a lappet-head 
and  petticoat.  Goldsmit h,  Voltaire. 

And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  chink  of  bell  to  morning  pray’rs. 

^ Cowper,  Truth,  1. 139. 

lappet-moth  (lap'et-m6th),  n.  Same  as  lap- 
pet, 3. 

lappet-weaving  (lap'et-we'-'ving),  n.  A sys- 
tem of  weaving  used  for  producing  figures  on 
the  surface  of  cloth  by  means  of  needles  placed 
in  a sliding  frame.  A.  Barlow,' Weaving,  p.  188. 
Lappic  (lap'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lapp  + -ic.]  Same 
as  Lappish. 

lapping1  (lap'ing),  n.  [Y erbal  n.  of  lap1,  «.] 
1.  The  act  of  licking  up  with  the  tongue. — 2. 
The  motion  and  sound  of  rippling  water. 
lapping2  (lap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tap3,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  wrapping  or  folding. — 2.  The  act 
of  superimposing  the  margin  of  a piece  of  any 
material  upon  the  margin  of  another  piece,  as 
in  making  a lap-joint. — 3.  In  textile  manuf.,  the 
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process  of  forming  a lap  or  fleece  of  fibrous  ma- 
terial suitable  for  presentation  or  delivery  to 
the  carding-machine.  In  cotton-manufacture  the  laps 
axe  formed  by  compacting  the  cotton  upon  rollers,  whence 
the  fleece  is  detached  after  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
thickness.  Laps  are  also  formed  by  uniting  slivers,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  tow  for  spinning. 

4.  In  ordnance,  a process  for  slightly  increas- 
ing the  bore  of  a rifled  gun  by  wearing  away 
the  lands,  or  metal  between  the  rifle-grooves. 
— 5.  In  metal-worTcing,  the  smoothing  of  metal 
surfaces  by  rubbing  them  with  a plate  of  metal 
rendered  abrasive  by  the  application  of  oil  and 
powdered  corundum,  or  by  the  application  of 
a revolving  disk  similarly  prexiared. — 6.  That 
which  is  lapped;  a flap  or  pendant. 

As  those  casual  lappings  and  flowing  streamers  were 
imitated  from  nothing,  they  seldom  have  any  folds  or 
chiaro  scuro.  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  i. 
lapping-engine  (lap'ing-en"jin),  n.  Ill  metal- 
working,  a machine  for  turning  over  the  two  laps 
which  are  later  joined  by  the  operation  of  weld- 
★ing. 

lapping-machine  (lap'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  Same 
as  lapper 2,  2. 

Lappish  (lap'isb),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sw.  Lappsk  = 
Dan.  Lappish  ; as  Lapp  + -isli1.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Lapps,  which  is 
akin  to  the  Finnic. 

Also  Lappic. 

lap-plate  (lap ' plat),  n.  In  metaLworking,  a 
plate  which  covers  the  line  or  joint  where  two 
other  plates  abut  against  each  other,  and  is 
soldered,  riveted,  or  bolted  to  both,  thus  con- 
necting them. 

Lapponian  (la-po'ni-an),  a.  [<  ML.  Lapponia, 
Lapland:  see  Lapp.]'  Same  as  Lappish. 
lapp-owl  (lap'oul),  n.  The  great  gray  owl,  Strix 
lapponica,  of  Lapland  and  other  northerly  re- 
gions. 

lappyt  (lap'i),  a.  [<  lap1  + -y1.]  In  liquor; 
drunk.  Bailey,  1731.  [Cant.] 
lap-ring  (lap'ring),  n.  An  open  ring  in  which 
the  ends  overlap  each  other  without  touching. 
It  is  analogous  to  a split-ring,  and,  like  it,  is  used  to 
form  a convenient  connecting-link.  The  lap-ring,  how- 
ever, is  made  of  such  heavy  material  that  it  cannot,  like 
the  split-ring,  be  elastic.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lap-robe  (lap'rob),  n.  A fur  robe  or  a blanket 
used  to  protect  the  feet  and  legs  when  riding 
in  a carriage  or  sleigh.  [U.  S.] 
lap-roller  (Jap'r6"ler),  n.  In  cotton-manuf.,  the 
roller  of  a lapping-machine  which  receives  the 
fiber  after  the  processes  of  batting  and  scutch- 
ing, and  upon  which  the  lap  or  fleece  is  built 
up  and  compacted  to  a thickness  suitable  for 
delivery  to  the  carding-machine. 
lapsable  (lap'sa-bl),  a.  [<  lapse  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  lapsing,  falling,  or  relapsing. 
Lapsana,  Lampsana  (lap'-,  lamp' sa-na),  n. 
[NL.  Lapsana  (Linnaeus),  Lampsana  (Tourne- 
fort),  < L.  lapsana,  lampsana,  < Gr.  hr^/avy,  Xa/i- 
ipavq,  the  charlock.]  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cichoriacese,  type  of  the 
subtribe  Lapsanese,  having  a glabrous  invo- 
lucre and  naked  receptacle,  oblong,  somewhat 
compressed,  many-ribbed  achenes,  small, 
loosely  panicled  heads,  and  yellow  corollas. 
About  nine  very  closely  related  species  occur,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  old 
world,  one  of  them  also  occurring  in  North  America. 
They  are  annual  erect,  branching  herbs,  sometimes  hairy 
or  glandular- viscid,  with  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  long-peduncled  heads.  L.  communis,  the 
nipplewort,  is  a common  hedge-weed  in  Europe,  and 
occurs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  probably  only 
naturalized. 

Lapsaneas,  Lampsaneae  (lap-,  lamp-sa'ne-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lapsana, Lampsana,  + -ese.]  A 
subtribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Cichoriacese, 
typified  by  the  genus  Lapsana,  and  contain- 
’ ing  also  the  genera  Hispidella  and  Serinia, 
annual  leafy  herbs  with  chiefly  naked  in- 
volucres of  nearly  equal  scales,  and  glabrous 
achenes,  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  apex, 
lap-scale  (lap'skal),  n.  An  apparatus  used  in 
weighing  out  the  quantity  of  wool  or  cotton 
which  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  feeding-apron 
of  a lapper  or  a carding-machine.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lapse  (laps),  n.  [=  F.  laps  = Sp.  Pg.  lapso  = 
It.  lasso,  < L.  lapsus,  a falling,  slipping,  < labi , 
slip:  see  latent,  top2.]  1.  A falling;  a con- 
tinued falling  off  or  away ; a passing  or  glid- 
ing along  or  away:  as,  the  lapse  of  flowing  water ; 
the  lapse  of  time. 

About  me  round  I saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 

And  languid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  263. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsia. 
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2.  A gradual  fall  or  descent;  passage  down- 
ward, physical  or  moral;  a passing  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  place,  state,  or  condition:  as, 
a lapse  from  integrity;  a lapse  into  sin. 

Since  thy  original  lapse , true  liberty 

Is  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  83. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible,  but  the 
return  to  diligence  is  difficult.  Johnson,  Rambler. 

With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory  that  the  wood  receives, 

At  sunset,  in  its  golden  leaves. 

Longfellow , Burial  of  the  Minnisink. 

3.  A failure  or  miscarriage  through  some  fault, 
slip,  or  negligence;  hence,  a slip  or  fault  in 
general;  a mistake  from  carelessness  or  inat- 
tention : as,  a lapse  of  justice ; a lapse  of  title  to 
an  estate ; a lapse  of  the  tongue  or  of  grammar. 

His  [Adrian ’8]  whole  time  was  a very  restoration  of  all 
the  lapses  and  decays  of  former  times. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  78. 

Let  us  stand  never  so  much  upon  our  guard,  there  will 
be  lapses,  there  will  be  inadvertencies,  there  will  be  sur- 
prises. Bp.  Atterbury , Sermons,  II.  iv. 

4.  In  Eng.  eccles.  law , the  failure  or  omission 
of  a patron  to  present  a clerk  to  a benefice 
within  the  time  allowed  him,  six  months  from 
avoidance,  in  which  event  the  benefice  is  said 
to  be  lapsed  or  in  lapse,  and  the  right  of  pres- 
entation passes  to  the  bishop. 

The  canon  was  made  for  presentation  within  six  months, 
and  title  of  lapse  given  to  the  bishop. 

. Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  viii. 

lapse  (laps),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lapsed,  ppr.  laps- 
ing. [<  L.  lapsare,  fall,  slip,  stumble,  freq.  of 
laoi , pp.  lapsus , fall,  slip : see  lapse,  n.  Cf . col- 
lapse, elapse,  illapse,  relapse.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
fall;  slip;  slide;  glide;  sink;  pass  slowly,  silent- 
ly, or  by  degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words  by  retrenching 
the  vowels  is  nothing  else  but  a tendency  to  lapse  into  the 
barbarity  of  those  northern  nations  from  which  we  de- 
scended. Swift,  To  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

2.  To  slip  in  conduct;  fail  in  duty;  deviate 
front  rectitude ; commit  a fault;  slip  or  fall  into 
error  or  sin. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  12. 

3.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  an- 
other, by  the  omission,  negligence,  or  failure  of 
some  one,  as  a patron,  a legatee,  etc. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six  months 
ensuiug,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

4.  To  pass  or  fall  away;  fail;  specifically,  in 
law,  to  become  ineffectual  or  void;  as,  the  ben- 
efice lapsed;  the  legacy  lapsed. 

Until  in  time  his  history  shall lapse  and  be  forgotten. 

ii.  D.  Black more,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  277, 
The  lapsed,  in  early  church  hist.,  those  who,  having  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  denied  the  faith  in  time  of  persecution 
or  fell  into  some  other  kind  of  sin,  such  as  offering  sacrifice 
or  incense  to  idols,  etc.  On  profession  Of  contrition  they 
were  allowed  to  hope  for  restoration  to  the  church,  but, 
before  being  again  admitted  to  communion,  had  to  pass  a 
long  probation,  and  submit  to  special  penances,  some- 
times lasting  till  the  approach  of  death. 

ii.  trails.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  slide;  suffer 
to  fail  or  become  void  or  ineffectual ; let  slip. 
[Rare.] 

He  counts  the  living  his  to  dispose,  not  to  make  profit 
of.  He  fears  more  to  lapse  his  conscience  than  his  living. 

Fuller. 

lap-shaver  (lap'sha-i'ver),  n.  A machine  for 
reducing  leather-hides  to  a uniform  thickness 
by  shaving  away  inequalities  by  means  of  a 
set  knife.  The  name  comes  from  the  old  prac- 
tice of  shaving  hides  by  hand  while  held  on  a 
board  in  the  lap.  JB.  H.  K-nigM. 
lap-sided  (lap'sh^ded),  a.  Same  as  lop-sided. 
lap-Stone  (lap'ston),  n.  A stone  held  in  the  lap 
on  which  shoemakers  hammer  leather  to  make 
it  more  solid. 

lapstreak  (lap'strek),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Built 
with  each  streak  or  course  of  planking  over- 
lapping the  one  below  it  like  clapboards  on  a 
house ; cbheher-bhilt : applied  to  boats. 

II.  n.  A boat  built  in  tbis  way. 

This  boat  . . . was  a laprtrevh.  some  thirty-seven  feet 
long.  The  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  7,  1386. 

Five  six-oared  shells,  two  six-oared  Inpstreaks. 

Forest  and  Stream,  Sept.  25,  1873,  p.  108. 

lapstreaked  (lap'strekt),  a.  Same  as  lapstreak. 
lapstreaker  (lap'strg-k6r),  n.  A fisherman  who 
uses  a lapstreak  boat.  [New  England.] 
lapsus  (lap'sus),  n. ; pi.  lapsus.  [L.,  a fall, 
slip : see  lapse,  n.J  fall  or  slide ; a slip:  only 
as  a Latin  word.— Lapsus  calami,  a slip  of  the  pen ; 
a mistake  in  writing.— Lapsus  linguae,  a slip  of  the 
tongue;  a mistakeof  a word  in utterance.— Lapsus  me- 
moriae, a slip  of  the  memory. 
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lap-table  (lap^a/bl),  n.  Same  as  lap-board. 
lap-tea  (lap'te),  n.  A tea  at  which  refresh- 
ments are  served  to  the  guests  (who  are  not 
seated  at  table)  to  be  held  in  their  laps. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
Laputan  (la-pu'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Laputa  (see 
def.)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Laputa,  an 
imaginary  flying  island  described  in  Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s  Travels,”  whose  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  projects; 
hence,  chimerical ; absurd;  ridiculous;  impos- 
sible. 

After  all,  Swift’s  idea  of  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cu- 
cumbers, which  he  attributes  to  liis  Laputan  philosophers, 
may  not  be  so  very  absurd. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  Pop.  Lects. , p.  62. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Laputa;  a visionary, 
lap-weld  (lap'weld),  n.  A welding  or  weld 
made  by  lapping  one  piece  of  metal  over  an- 
other before  hammering:  distinguished  from 
butt-weld. 

lapweld  (lap'weld),  v.  t.  To  weld  together  by 
* the  lapping  of  one  edge  over  the  other, 
lapwing  (lap'wing),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lappe- 
wing,  < ME.  lapwing,  a corrupt  form,  simulating 
wing  (“because  he  laps  or  claps  the  wings  so 
often” — Minsheu),  of  lapwink,  lapwynTce,  lappe- 
winke,  lapmynche,  prop.  * lepewinke,  leepwynke, 
< AS.  lUedpewince,  a lapwing,  < ldeapan,  leap, 
run,  4-  * wince,  < *wincan,  move  aside,  turn:  see 
wink,  icince.  The  name  appar.  refers  to  the 
bird’s  irregular,  twitching  mode  of  flight.]  A 
plover-like  bird  with  four  toes,  a crest,  and  lus- 
trous plumage,  belonging  to  the  genus  Yanellus 
and  family  Charadriidw.  The  best-known  lapwing 
is  V.  eristatus,  a common  European  bird,  also  called  pe- 


Lapwing  ( Vanellus  eristatus). 

ivit,  from  its  cry.  The  adult  male  has  the  upper  parts  iri- 
.descent.  with  green,  violet,  and  purplish  tints,  the  under 
parts  white,,  a large  area  on  the  breast  and  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  long  crest  black,  the  tail-coverts  chestnut 
or  orange-brbwn,  the  tail  black  and  white,  the  bill  black, 
and  the  feet  red.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a pigeon.  The 
eggs  are  esteemed  a ^reat  luxury,  and  many  are  annually 
sent  to  the  London  markets  from  the  marshy  districts  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  plovers'  eggs.  There  are  other 
species.  Also  called  fioptving. 

For  anone  after  he  was  chaunged, 

And  from  his  owne  kinde  straunged, 

A lapwgnke  made  he  was. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

Wherein  you  resemble  the  lapuing,  who  crieth  most 
where  her  nestis  not.  Lyly,  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  ii.  2. 

lapwinkt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  6f  lapwing. 

lapwork  (lap'vyerk) , ft.  In  metal-wor icing,  work 
in  which  parts  are  fastened,  together  by  being 
lapped  one  over  the  other  and  then  Riveted, 
lap  welded,  or  the  like. 

laquayf,  laqueyt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  Iqckey. 
Minsheu , 1617. 

laquear  (lak'we-ai*),  n.  [L.,  also  lgquegr.e,  a 
paneled  ceiling’;  cf.  lacunar , of  same  sense:  seb 
lacwiar.]  A ceiling  which  consists  of  sunk  qr 
hollowed  compartments  having  bands  or  spaces 
between.  See  lacunar L 

Lar1  (Ifir),  nr,  pi.  Lares  (la'rez),  or,  as  _ 
Lars  (larz) . [<  L.  Lour,  usually  in  pi.  Lares,  Qh. 
Eases  (Etruscan  Laran , Lalan),  perhaps  akin  to 
Skt.  las,  shine.]  1.  In  Horn . antiq.,  one,  jbf 
a class  of  infernal  deities  whose  cult  was  of 
primitive  origin.  They  were  looked  upon  as  natural 
protectors  of  the  state  and  family,  and  also  as  powerful  for 
evil  if  not  duly  respected  and  propitiated.  Tile  public 
Lares,  originally  two  in  number,  were  the  guardians  of  the 
unity  of  the  state,  and  were  honored  with  temples  and  an 


larcenist 

elaborate  public  ceremonial.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
at  least,  each  division  of  the  city  had  also  its  own  public 
Lares  (Lares  compitales).  The  private  Lares  differed  for 
each  family,  and  were  worshiped  daily  in  the  house,  be- 
ing domiciled  either  on  the  family  hearth  or  in  a special 
shrine.  They  received  also  especial  recognition  upon 
every  occasion  of  festivity,  public  or  private,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  devoted  particularly  to  them,  and  claimed  trib- 
ute alike  from  the  bride  upon  entering  the  family  and 
from  the  youth  upon  attaining  his  majority.  The  chief 
of  the  private  Lares  in  each  family,  the  domestic  or  house- 
hold Lar  {Lar  familiaris)  in  the  fullest  sense,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  family.  To  the  family  spirits 
were  often  added  in  later  times,  among  the  household 
Lares,  the  shades  of  heroes,  or  other  personalities  who 
were  looked  upon  with  admiration  or  awe.  In  their  char- 
acter as  malignant  divinities,  the  Lares  were  commonly 
classed  under  the  titles  of  lemures  or  larvae. 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1. 191. 

Hence  — 2.  One  of  the  most  cherished  posses- 
sions of  a family  or  household ; one  of  the  house- 
hold gods.  Compare  Penates,  in  a like  use. 

So  shall  each  youth,  assisted  by  our  eyes,  . . . 

Be  rich  in  ancient  brass  [coins],  though  not  in  gold, 

And  keep  his  Lares,  though  his  house  be  sold. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  366. 
You  were  my  wonders,  you  my  Lars, 

In  darkling  days  my  sun  and  stars. 

Lowell,  Oracle  of  the  Goldfishes. 

3.  [7.  c.]  The  white-handed  gibbon,  Hylobates 
lar.  See  Hylobates. — 4.  pi.  [NL.]  A group  of 
lepidopterous  insects. — 5.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
gymnoblastic  or  tubulariau  hydroids,  type  of 
the  family  Hydrolaridce. 

Lar2  (lar),  n.  [<  L.  Lar  or  Lars  ( Lart -),  < Etrus- 
can Earth , lord.]  Lord;  a title  prefixed  to 
Etruscan  names,  properly  distinctive  of  the 
eldest  son,  and  often  mistaken  for  an  integral 
part  of  the  name.  Also  Lars. 

Appraised  the  Lyoian  custom,  spoke  of  those 
That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium, 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

Macaulay,  Horatius. 

Laramie  group.  See  groups. 

lararium  (la-ra'ri-um), ».;  pi.  lararia  (-ii).  [L., 

< Lar,  a household  deity:  see  Aar1.]  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a small  shrine  in  private 
houses  where  the  Lares  were  kept  and  wor- 
shiped. 

larboard  (lar'bord;  by  sailors,  lab'erd),  n.  and 
a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  larboard  (also  leereboord, 
in  conn ection  with  an d aecon imodated  to  steere- 
boord,  starboard);  prob., with irreg.  alteration 
of  d to  r by  assimilation  of  the  form  to  that  of  the 
associated  starboard,  < ME.  laddeborde,  lathe- 
horde,  latebord,  perhaps  lit.  the  ‘lading- 
side’  (the  side  on  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  reason  to  the  contrary,  thecargo  is  received), 

< lade,  a load,  lit.  a carrying  (confused  with  the 
unrelated  verb  lade,  < AS.  hladan,  lade),  + bord, 
board,  side:  see  lade'2,  lade 1,  load1,  load 3,  and 
board.  The  AS.  term  was  ba’cbvrd:  see  etym. 
of  backboard.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  term, 
which  remains  in  other  Tent,  tongues,  gave 
way  in  E.  to  larboard.  Cf.  starboard  (ult.  < 
AS.  steorbord,  < steor,  steer,  rudder,  + bord, 
side).  The  supposition  that  larboard  stands 
for  *lower-board,  i.  e.  left  side  (D.  laager,  lower, 
left ; cf.  E.  obs.  higher,  right),  is  untenable ; and 
the  statement  that  larboard  and  starboard  are 
derived,  respectively,  from  the  (supposed)  It. 
terms  quella  borda,  ‘that  side,’  qaesta  borda, 
‘this  side,’  is  gross  nonsense.]  I.  n.  Nant.,. 
that  side  of  a ship  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
a person  facing  the  how : opposed  to  starboard, 
the  right-hand  side.  The  term  is  now  obsolescent, 
the  word  port  having  been  officially  substituted  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  in  hearing  orders,  with  the  opposite 
but  like-sounding  starboard.  Since  July,  1913,  the  words 
right  and  left,  instead  of  starboard  and  port,  have  been 
used  in  the  United  States  navy  in  referriifg  to  movements 
of  the  rudder.  See  port*. 

Thay  layden  in  on  laddeborde  and  the  lofe  Wynnes. 

Alliterative  Poems (e d.  Morris),  iii.  106. 

Ail  the  way  vpon  his  leerebord  was  the  maine  ocean. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , p.  5. 

II. a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side 

of  a ship;  port:  as,  the  larboard  quarter Lax- 

board  boat,  or  larboard  quarter-boat,  the  mate's  boat 
of  a whaler. 

larbowlines  (]ar’ho,/linz  or  -linz),  n.  [<  lar 
(l/oard)  + bowljnps.]  Naut.,  the  men  of  the  lar- 
board watch.  See  watch. 
larcener  (lar’se-ner),  n.  [<  larcen-y  + -er1.] 
One  who  commits  bn'ccny ; a thief, 
larcenist  (.l^r'set-nist), n,  [<  larcen-y  + -ist.] 

. Static  as  larcener.  : . 


larcenous 

larcenous  (liir'se-nus),  a.  [<  larcen-y  + -oms.] 
Thievish;  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or 
tainted  with  larceny. 

The  acquittal  of  any  noble  and  official  thief  will  not  fail 
to  diffuse  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  over  the  larce- 
nous and  burglarious  world. 

Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  iv. 

larcenously  (lar'se-niis-li),  ado.  In  a larce- 
nous or  thievish  ‘manner;  thievishly, 
larceny  (lar'se-ni),  n.  [Formerly  also  larciny; 
with  added  suffix  -y,  prob.  to  conform  the  word 
to  burglary , felony , etc. ; earlier  *larcen,  larson, 
< OF.  larrecin,  larcin , F.  larcin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  la- 
trocinio,  < L.  latrocinium  (>  E.  latrociny ),  rob- 
bery, < latrocinari , practise  freebooting  or  high- 
way robbery,  < latro , a hired  servant,  a mer- 
cenary, a freebooter,  robber.  Cf.  Gr.  Mrpig,  a 
hired  servant.  ] In  law , the  wrongful  or  fraudu- 
lent taking  and  carrying  away,  by  any  person 
and  from  any  place,  of  the  mere  personal  goods 
of  another,  with  a felonious'  intent  to  convert 
them  to  the  taker’s  own  use,  and  make  them  his 
own  property,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ; 
theft.  East.  According  to  some  recent  authorities, 
conversion  with  felonious  intent  may  be  larceny  although 
there  was  no  intent  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  the  use  of 
the  thief  himself.  At  common  law  appropriation  by  an 
employee  or  bailee  already  in  lawful  possession  was  not 
larceny,  but  at  most  embezzlement.  By  modern  statute,  in 
several  jurisdictions  acts  formerly  amounting  only  to  em- 
bezzlement have  been  made  larceny. 

Larciny , or  theft,  by  contraction  for  latrociny,  latroci- 
nium, is  distinguished  by  the  law  into  two  sorts. 

Bldckstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvii. 

Compound  larceny.  See  simple  larceny.— Grand  lar- 
ceny, larceny  of  property  having  a value  equal  to  or  more 
than  a certain  amount,  which  the  common  law  in  England 
fixes  at  12<i.,  and  which  is  fixed  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  at  $25,  in  others  at  $50. — Petty  larceny,  larceny  of 
property  having  a value  less  than  that  fixed  in  the  case 
of  grand  larceny. —Simple  larceny,  larceny  uncorabined 
with  any  circumstances  of  aggravation,  such  as  being  com- 
mitted by  the  owner’s  clerks  or  servants,  or  from  the  per- 
son: when  so  combined,  it  is  called  compound  larceny. 
Robbery  is  larceny  combined  with  assault,  and  is  thus  com- 
★ pound  larceny. 

larch  (larch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  larche , < OF. 
larege , larice  = Sp.  larice  = Pg.  larico  = It.  larice 
= MD.  lercken(boom),  D.  lorkcnCboom)  = OHG. 
*larihhaf  MHG.  larche , lerche , G.  lerche , larche 
( lerchenbaum ) = Dan.  leerke,  lwrke(  tree)  = Sw. 
lark(trdd)j  < L.  larix  ( laric -),  < Gr.  Mpi£  (Mpin-), 
larch.  The  W.  llars-wydden,  llar-wydden  (gwyd- 
den, tree)  is  after  E.  The  mod.  F.  name  is  meleze. ] 
Any  coniferous  tree  of  the  genus  Larix.  The  com- 
mon larch  of  Europe,  L.  decidua , is  native  in  the  Alps 
and  their  vicinity,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  England 


American  Larch,  or  Tamarack  ( Larix  laricina). 
i.  branch  with  leaves;  2,  branch  with  cones;  a,  branch  with 
male  flowers;  f>,  branch  with  a young  cone;  c,  cone; 
d , scale  of  cone  with  the  two  seeds;  t,  seed. 

and  the  United  States.  It  is  of  an  elegant,  conical  growth, 
and  its  wood  is  tough,  buoyant,  elastic,  and  extremely  du- 
rable. The  tree  yields  \ enetian  turpentine,  and  its  bark 
is  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  The  American  or  black 
larch  is  L.  laricina,  the  tamarack  or  hackmatack.  The 
larch  of  northwestern  America  is  L.  occidentalis.  The  Chi- 
nese or  golden  larch  is  Pseudolanx  Ksempferi.  The 
Himalayan  larch,  L.  Grijffithii,  yields  a soft  but  durable 
timber.  The  Corsican  larch  is  Finns  nigra. 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xcL 

larch-bark  (larch'bark),  n.  The  bark  of  Larix 
decidua  : the  laricis  cortex  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  has  been  used  in  hemorrhagic,  bronchitic, 
and  cutaneous  affections. 

larchen  (lar'chen),  a.  [<  larch  + -e«2.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  tiie  nature  of  larch, 
larch-tree  (larch'tre),  n.  Same  as  larch. 
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lard  (lard),  n.  [<  ME.  larde,  < OF.  lard,  F.  lard, 
bacon,  fat  of  swine,  blubber  of  whales,  etc.,  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  lardo  = NGr.  lapSt,  < L.  lardum,  la- 
ridum,  larida,  the  fat  of  bacon.  Cf . Gr.  1apiv6q, 
fat,  faipde,  sweet,  pleasant,  nice.]  If.  The  fat 
of  swine  ; bacon;  pork. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar’d. 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard; 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A savoury  bit  that  serv’d  to  relish  wine. 

Vryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Baucis  and  Philemon,  1.  107. 

2.  The  fat  of  swine  after  being  separated  from 
the  flesh  and  membranes  by  the  process  of  ren- 
dering; the  clarified  semi-solid  oil  of  hogs’  fat. 
It  is  a very  important  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for 
many  culinary  and  industrial  purposes,  in  pharmacy  as  the 
basis  of  ointments  and  cerates,  etc.  See  lard-ail. 

lard  (lard),  v.  [<  ME.  larden,  < F.  larder  = Sp. 
lardar  = Pg.  lardear  = It.  lardare,  lard;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  stuff  with  bacon  or 
pork ; introduce  thin  pieces  of  salt  pork,  ham, 
or  bacon  into  the  substance  of  (a  joint  of  meat) 
before  cooking,  in  order  to  improve  its  flavor. 

He  is  also  good  at  larding  of  Meat  after  the  Mode  of 
France.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  36. 

Hence — 2.  To  intersperse  with  something  by 
way  of  improvement  or  ornamentation;  enrich ; 
garnish;  interlard. 

They  say,  the  Lirick  is  larded  with  passionate  Sonnets. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetne. 
White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,  . . . 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  37. 
They  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others’  works. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  19. 
A vocabulary  larded  with  the  words  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  237. 

Sf.  To  pierce  as  in  the  operation  of  larding. 

Thy  Barbed  dart  heer  at  a Chaldee  flies, 

And  in  an  instant  lardeth  both  his  thighes. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  l>u  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

4.  To  apply  lard  or  grease  to ; baste ; grease ; 
besmear. 

Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 

And  lards  the  lean  earth. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  116. 
As  smart  above 

As  meat  and  larded  locks  can  make  him. 

Coivper,  Task,  iv.  642. 

5f.  To  fatten. 

And  mochell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yielde, 

And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 
Live  by  meat ! 

By  larding  up  your  bodies  ! ’tis  lewd  and  lazy. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

II. f intrans.  To  grow  fat. 

In  the  furrow  by,  where  Ceres  lies  much  spill’d, 

The  unwieldy  larding  swine  his  maw  then  having  fill’d. 
Lies  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiv.  108. 

lardacein  (liir-da'se-in),  n.  [<  lardace(ous)  + 
-i»2.]  A proteid  substance  found  as  a deposit 
in  certain  diseased  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  It  differs  from  other  proteids  in  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  digestive  fluids,  and  in  coloring  red  with  iodine 
alone,  and  violet  or  blue  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

lardaceous  (lar-da'shius),  a.  [<  lard,  n.,  + 
-aceous.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  or  con- 
sisting of  lard  or  lardacein ; of  the  nature  of 
lard;  resembling  lard— lardaceous  disease,  a 
morbid  condition  in  which  lardacein  is  deposited  or  form- 
ed in  various  tissues.  Also  called  albuminoid,  waxy , or 
amyloid  disease  or  degeneration. — Lardaceous  tissues, 
tissues  containing  lardacein. 

lard-boiler  (lard'boi'Ger),  n.  A steam-heated 
pan  in  which  the  fat  of  hogs  is  boiled  to  sep- 
arate the  lard  from  the  membranes.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

lard-COOler  (lard'koHer),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  cooling  of  rendered  lard,  it  consists 
of  a vessel  surrounded  by  a stream  of  cold  water,  which 
passes  in  and  out  by  means  of  pipes,  while  air  is  forced 
into  the  inner  vessel  through  a tubular  shaft  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  contents  of  the  vessel  are  agitated  by  the  action 
of  movable  wooden  slats  revolving  between  fixed  slats, 
while  scrapers  prevent  accumulation  of  the  lard  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  E.  II.  Knight. 
larder1  (lar'der),  n.  [<  ME.  larder,  < OF.  lardier, 
a tub  for  bacon,  larder,  a room  for  meats,  < ML. 
lardarium  (also  larderium,  after  OF.),  a room 
for  meats,  < L.  lardum,  laridum,  fat  of  bacon : 
see  lard,  n.  Cf.  OF.  lardoir,  lardouer,  a larder, 
F.  lardoire,  a larding-pin,  < ML.  lardatorium,  a 
larding-pin,  < lardare,  lard,  spit:  see  lard,  «.] 

1 . A room  in  which  bacon  and  other  meats  are 
kept  or  salted ; hence,  a depository  of  provisions 
in  general  for  a household ; a pantry. 

Good  master  porter,  I belong  to  the  larder. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  4.  5. 
The  larders  of  Savona  were  fill  ed  with  the  choicest  game. 

Prescott,  herd,  and  Isa.,  ii.  20. 

2.  The  stock  of  provisions  in  a house ; provi- 
sions as  served. 


Larentinae 

larder2t,  larduret,  «•  [ME.,  also  lardre;  < OF. 
*lardure,  slaughter  (?)  (not  found  in  this  sense); 
cf.  lardure,  a piece  of  bacon  or  fat ; < larder,  lard, 
stick,  spit:  see  lard,  t\]  Slaughter. 

Ther  dide  Ban  gret  merveilles,  if  or  he  remounted  Arthur 
a-monge  his  enmyes  with  fin  force,  and  made  so  grete 
lardre  of  the  Geauntes,  that  noon  durste  of  Lyin  a-bide  a 
stroke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  386. 

larder-beetle  (lar'der-be"tl),  n.  The  bacon- 
beetle,  JJermestes  lardarius : so  called  from  its 
depredations  upon  stored  animal  foods.  See 
Dermestes,  and  cut  under  bacon-beetle. 
larderellite  (lar-de-rel'it),  ».  [Named  after 
Count  de  Larderelj  connected  with  the  borax 
industry  of  Tuscany.]  A hydrous  ammonium 
borate  occurring  in  white  crystalline  masses 
about  the  Tuscan  lagoons, 
larderer  (liir'der-er),  n.  [<  ME.  larderere,  < 
larder  + -er1.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a larder. 

John  Fitz-John,  by  Reason  of  his  Mannor  of  S.  in  Nor- 
folk,  was  admitted  to  be  chief  Larderer. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  136. 

larder-liouset  (lar'der-hous),  n.  [ME.  lardyr- 
hows .]  Same  as  larder !,  I. 
larderyt  (lar'der-i),  n.  [Formerly  also  larderie, 
lardarye,  lardry,  lardrie;  < ML.  lardarium,  a 
larder:  see  larder L Cf.  OF.  larderie,  the  art  of 
larding  meats.]  Same  as  larder 1. 

Carnaio,  carnario  [It.],  a lardrie  or  place  to  hang  and 
keepe  meate  in.  Florio. 

The  citizens  of  Winchester  had  ouersight  of  the  kitchen 
and  larderie.  Holinshed,  Hen.  III.,  an.  1235. 

lardinert  (lar'di-ner),  n.  [<  ME.  lardyner,  < 
OF.  *lar dirtier,  < ML.  lardenarius,  equiv.  to  lar- 
darius. a steward,  one  in  charge  of  the  larder, 
< L.  lardum, lard:  see  lard,  larder1.  Hence  the 
surname  Lardner .]  A steward. 

Hoo  so  maky3t  at  Crystysmas  a dogge  lardyner  and  yn 
March  a sowe  gardyner,  ...  he  Bchall  neuer  haue  goode 
larder  ne  fayre  gardyn.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  358. 

larding-needle  (lar'ding-ne^dl),  n.  An  instru- 
ment with  which  to  insert  the  strips  of  pork 
used  in  larding  meat. 

larding-pin  (lar'ding-pin),  n.  Same  as  lard- 
ing-needle. 

larding-stickt,  «•  Same  as  larding-needle. 

A larding -stick,  wherewith  cookes  use  to  drawe  lard 
through  flesh.  Nomenclator. 

lardocein  (lar-do'se-in),  n.  Same  as  lardacein. 
lard-oil  (lard'oil),  n.  An  oil  expressed  from 
hogs’  lard.  It  is  colorless  and  limpid,  and  is  used  for 
greasing  wool,  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  for  adul- 
terating olive-  and  sperm-oils,  and  to  some  extent  for 
burning  in  lamps.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States 
for  making  soap. 

lardon,  lardoon  (lar'dou,  liir-don'),  n.  [<  F. 
lardon,  a thin  slice  of  bacon,  < lard, bacon:  see 
lard,  n.]  A strip  of  bacon  or  salt  pork  used  for 
larding. 

Thrust  the  needle  into  the  meat  at  one  of  the  side  lines, 
and  when  it  is  about  half  way  through  to  the  top  of  the 
piece,  press  the  steel  slightly  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, to  hold  the  lardoon  in  place  until  it  has  entered  the 
meat.  Parloa,  New  Cook  Book,  p.  397. 

lard-press  (lard'pres),  n.  A press  used  for 
separating  cooked  lard  from  the  cracklings, 
lard-renderer  (lard,i'en,,der-f:r),  n.  A tank- 
boiler  or  vessel  in  which  cut  lard  is  cooked  to 
separate  the  clear  fat  from  the  membranes  and 
watery  parts.  E.  II.  Knight. 
lardryt,  n.  A contraction  of  lardery. 
lardstone  (lard'ston),  n.  A kind  of  soft  stone 
found  in  China.  See  agalmatolite. 
larduret,  «•  See  larder 2. 
lardy  (lar'di),  a.  [<  lard  + -y1.]  Containing 
lard;  full  of  lard;  of  the  nature  of  lard, 
lare'  t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lore 1. 
lare3t,  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lair 1. 
lare3,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  lair3. 
Larentia  (la-ren 'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Treitschke, 
1825),  < L.  Larentia,  in  Roman  legend  the  foster- 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.]  A genus  of 
geometrid  moths  giving  name  to  the  Larentidw, 
having  the  palpi  reaching  beyond  the  front  and 
their  joints  indistinct.  The  larva:  are  slender  and 
cylindric,  and  live  on  low  plants.  Representatives  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ; nearly  100  species  are  described, 
about  40  of  them  European. 

Larentidse,  Larentiidse  ''a-ren'ti-de,  lar-en-ti'- 

i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Guenee,  1857),  < Larentia 
+ -idee.\  A family  of  geometrid  moths,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Larentia,  containing  such 
forms  as  the  pugs,  carpet-moths,  high-fliers,  etc. 
It  is  a large  and  wide-spread  group,  whose  members  have 
the  palpi  compressed  like  a beak,  the  wings  not  angulate, 
rarely  dentate,  with  moderate  fringes,  and  the  areola 
oftenest  double.  The  larva?  are  elongate,  without  tu- 
bercles. usually  green,  and  with  distinct  lines. 

Larentinas,  Larentiinse  (la-ren-ti'ne,  la-ren-ti- 
i'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Larentia  + -ince.']  The  La- 
rentidai  regarded  as  a subfamily. 


lareover 

lareover  (lar'o^ver),  n.  See  layer-over. 

When  children  are  over  inquisitive  as  to  the  meaning  or 
use  of  any  articles,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  rebuke 
them  by  saying  they  are  lareovers  for  meddlers.  Halliwell. 

Lares,  n.  The  Latin  plural  of  Lar1. 
largamente  (lar-ga-men'te),  adv.  [It.,  < largo, 
large : see  large.']  In  music,  largely ; broadly ; 
in  a manner  characterized  by  breadth  of  style 
without  change  of  time.  Grove. 
large  (larj),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  large,  < OF.  large, 
F.  large  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  largo,  < L.  largus,  abun- 
dant, plentiful,  copious,  large,  much.]  I.  a. 
1.  Ample  in  dimensions,  quantity,  or  number; 
having  much  size,  bulk,  volume,  extent,  ca- 
pacity, scope,  length,  breadth,  etc.,  absolutely 
or  relatively;  being  of  more  than  common 
measure;  wide;  broad;  spacious;  great;  big; 
bulky:  opposed  to  small  or  little,  and  used  of 
both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  subjects : as,  a 
large  house,  man,  or  ox ; a large  plain  or  river ; 
a large  supply,  assembly,  or  number  of  people ; 
to  deal  on  a large  scale  or  with  large  subjects; 
to  seek  a larger  sphere ; a man  of  large  mind  or 
heart ; a large  manner  in  painting ; the  largest 
liberty  of  action ; to  confer  large  powers  upon 
an  agent ; large  views. 

Large  er  tho  londes,  that  his  eldres  wonnen. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  144. 

They  buried  him  in  Legate's  Den, 

A large  mile  frae  Harlaw. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  319). 

When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  . . . to  a large  land. 

Judges  xviii.  10. 

I pray  God  bless  us  both,  and  send  us,  after  this  large 
Distance,  a joyful  Meeting.  Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  5. 

From  this  place  we  had  a large  prospect  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  is  of  a vast  extent,  and  very  fertile. 

Maundrell , Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  57. 

In  all  seasons  there  will  be  some  instances  of  persons 
who  have  souls  too  large  to  be  taken  with  popular  preju- 
dices. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  294. 

2f.  Full;  complete. 

They  slepen  til  that  it  was  pryme  large. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 352. 
“Smyte  on  boldely,”  sayd  Robyn, 

“ I give  the  large  leve  ” 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Uode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  115). 
3f.  Ample  or  free  in  expenditure ; liberal ; lav- 
ish; prodigal;  extravagant. 

But  by  thy  lyf  ne  be  namoore  so  large: 

Keepe  bet  oure  good,  that  geve  I thee  in  charge. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  431. 

Large  of  his  treasures,  of  a soul  so  great 

As  tills  and  crowds  his  universal  seat  [Innocent  XI.  1. 

Dry  den,  Britannia  Rediviva,  1.  86. 
4f.  Ample  or  liberal  in  words;  diffuse;  free; 
full ; extended : applied  to  language. 

The  declarations  we  have  sent  inclosed,  the  one  more 
breefe  & generall,  which  we  tliinke  y«  fitter  to  be  present- 
ed; the  other  something  more  large. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  34. 

If  I shall  be  large,  or  unwonted  in  justifying  my  selfe 
to  those  who  know  me  not,  for  else  it  would  be  need- 
lesse,  let  them  consider  that  a short  slander  will  oft  times 
reach  farder  then  a long  apology. 

Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
5f.  Free  from  restraint ; being  at  large. 

Of  burdens  all  he  set  the  Paynims  large.  Fairfax. 
6t.  Free  from  moral  restraint;  broad;  licen- 
tious. 

The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by 
some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  206. 
7f.  Clamorous;  boisterous;  blatant. 

Some  men  seyn  he  was  of  tonge  large. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  804. 

8t.  Free;  favorable  as  regards  direction;  fair: 
applied  to  the  wind.  See  large , adv.,  3. 

The  same  night  about  midnight  arose  another  great 
storme,  but  the  winde  was  large  with  vs,  vntill  the  27  of 
the  same  moneth,  which  then  grew  somewhat  contrary. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  282. 
= Syn.  1.  Big,  etc.  (see  great) ; capacious,  expansive,  spa- 
cious. 

II.  n.  1.  Freedom;  unrestraint:  in  the  phrase 
at  large  (which  see,  below).— 2f.  In  old  musical 

notation , a note  properly  — 

equivalent  in  value  either  to  — Mp3==p= 

three  or  to  two  longs,  accord- 

ing  to  the  rhythm  used.  Also  called  a maxima 

or  maxim.  It  was  variously  made , as  when  used 

at  the  end  of  a piece  its  time  value  was  often 

indefinite. 

A large,  a long,  a breve,  a semibreve, 

A minim,  a crotchet,  a quaver,  a semiquaver. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  v.  1. 

3f.  Bounty;  largess. 

It  bicometh  to  a kynge  to  kepe  and  to  defende, 

And  conquerour  of  conquest  his  lawes  and  his  large. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  43. 
At  large  (formerly  also  at  his  large,  etc.),  (a)  At  liberty ; 
without  restraint  or  confinement:  as,  to  go  at  large ; to 
be  left  at  large. 
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Alwey  they  seke  upward  on  highte, 

While  eche  of  hem  is  at  his  large. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  745. 
A byrd  in  hand,  as  some  men  say,  is  worth  ten  [that]  flye 
at  large.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

The  will 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  213. 

In  prison  I expected  greater  satisfactions  than  I had  en- 
joyed at  large.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvii. 
(6)  At  length ; in  or  to  the  full  extent ; fully : as,  to  dis- 
course on  a subject  at  large. 

I will  now  declare  at  large  why,  in  mine  opinion,  loue 
is  fitter  than  feare.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  31. 

This  is  more  at  large  describ’d  in  the  Gazette  of  that 
day.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  2,  1672. 

(c)  In  general;  as  a whole;  altogether. 

The  nation  at  large  gained  greatly  by  the  revolution. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

( d ) For  the  whole;  free  from  the  customary  limitation.  In 
the  United  States  a congressman  at  large  is  one  elected 
by  the  voters  of  a whole  State  instead  of  those  of  a single 
district,  which  is  done  when  the  existing  apportionment 
by  districts  does  not  provide  for  all  the  representatives 
to  which  the  State  is  entitled.  In  some  places  an  aider- 
man  or  a supervisor  at  large  is  elected  by  a whole  city  or 
county,  in  addition  to  those  elected  by  wards  or  town- 
ships.— Common  at  large.  See  common,  n.,  4. 

larget,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  lar  gen;  < large,  a.  Cl.  enlarge, 
of  which  large  is  in  part  an  aplietic  form.]  To 
get  free.  [Bare.] 

And  most  especyally  by  the  power  and  wyll  of  Almyghty 
God,  with  meruaylous  dyffycultye,  we  larged  frome  the 
shore.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Fylgrymage,  p.  00. 

large  (larj),  adv.  [<  ME.  large;  < large,  a.]  If. 
Largely;  broadly;  freely;  with  license. 

A1  speke  he  nevere  so  rudelyche  and  large. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  734. 
2f.  Fully ; at  large. 

A greter  payne,  as  more  large  apperyth  in  for-sayde 
autoryte.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  34. 

3.  Naut.,  before  the  wind;  with  the  wind  free 
or  on  the  quarter,  or  in  such  a direction  that 
studding-sails  will  draw:  as,  to  go  or  sail  large. 

We  continued  running  large  before  the  northeast  trade- 
winds  for  several  days. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  20. 

4f.  Full;  at  full;  in  all. 

My  selfe,  with  many  good  freinds  in  ye  south -collonie  of 
Virginia,  have  received  such  a blow  that  400.  persons  large 
will  not  make  good  our  losses. 

J.  Uudston,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation, 

Ip.  125. 

5 . “ Big  ” ; boastfully.  [Colloq.  ] —By  and  large. 
See  byl,  adv. 

large-acred  (lari'a^kerd),  a.  Possessing  much 
land. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 

Lords  of  fat  E’sham,  or  of  Lincoln  fen, 

Buy  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  240. 

large-handed  (larj 'han^ded),  a.  Having  large 
hands.  Hence — (a)  Rapacious;  grasping;  greedy. 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 

And  pill  by  law  ! Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1.  11. 

(6)  Profuse ; generous : as,  large-handed  charity. 

large-hearted  (iarj'har"ted),  a.  Having  a large 
heart  or  liberal  disposition ; sympathetic ; gen- 
erous ; liberal ; magnanimous. 

Such  as  made  Sheba’s  curious  queen  resort 
To  the  large-hearted  Hebrew’s  famous  court. 

Waller , To  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

large-heartedness  (liirj,har,''ted-nes),  n.  Large- 
ness of  heart;  generosity. 

In  regard  of  reasonable  and  spiritual  desires,  the  effects 
of  this  affection  are  large-heartedness  and  liberality. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  xvii. 

largely  (larj'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  largely ; < large, 
a.,  + -Zy2.]  In  a large  manner;  to  a great  ex- 
tent; copiously;  diffusely;  amply;  liberally; 
bountifully;  abundantly;  fully:  as,  the  sub- 
ject was  largely  discussed. 

large-minded  (larj,min,/ded),  a.  Liberal;  not 
narrow  in  ideas;  characterized  by  breadth  of 
view. 

I fear  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  training  our  girls  to 
be  large-minded,  useful,  agreeable  women,  we  shall  have 
trained  them  to  have  little  or  no  real  interest  in  anything. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  229. 

large-mindedness  (larj'min,''ded-nes),  n.  Lib- 
erality of  ideas;  freedom  from  narrowness; 
magnanimity. 

largen  (lar'jn),  v.  [<  large  + -enXf]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  large  or  larger;  wax.  [Rare.] 

And  the  one  eye  that  meets  my  view, 

Lidless  and  strangely  largening , too, 

Like  that  of  conscience  in  the  dark, 

Seems  to  make  me  its  single  mark. 

Lowell,  Oracle  of  the  Goldfishes. 

n.  trams.  To  make  large  or  larger;  enlarge; 
increase.  [Rare.] 


largition 

No  more  a vision,  reddened,  largened, 

The  moon  dips  toward  her  mountain  nest. 

Lowell,  Appledore,  vi 

largeness  (larj 'nes),  n.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  large,  (a)  Bigness ; bulk ; magnitude : 
as,  the  largeness  of  an  animal. 

Circles  are  prais’d,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th’  exactly  round. 

Waller,  Long  and  Short  Life. 

( b ) Comprehension;  scope;  extensiveness:  as,  largeness 
of  intellect  or  of  a view. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and  agree- 
ableness  of  temper.  Jeremy  Collier,  Friendship. 

(c)  Extension ; amplitude ; volume : as,  the  largeness  of  an 
offer. 

The  Umbrian  champaign,  breaking  away  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  spreads  in  all  the  largeness  of  majestically 
converging  mountain  slopes. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  68. 

(d)  Freedom  ; breadth ; latitude ; unrestraint. 

The  captain  was  tried  by  a council  of  war,  and  acquitted 
by  the  largeness  of  his  commission. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  235. 
This  largeness  of  style  is  the  result  of  that  long  and  pro- 
found study  of  nature  which  teaches  the  artist  how  to  se- 
lect and  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  parts  which  are 
essential  to  the  main  idea,  every  detail  not  so  essential 
being  subordinated,  or,  if  necessary,  omitted. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArchseoL,  p.  402. 

(e)  Magnanimity. 

If  the  largeness  of  a man’s  heart  carry  him  beyond  pru- 
dence, we  may  reckdn  it  illustrious  weakness.  Bacon. 
(/t)  Liberality. 

Loo!  Laurence  for  bus  largenesse!  as  holy  lore  telleth, 
That  hus  mede  and  lius  man-liede  for  euere-more  shal 
laste;  . . . 

He  gaf  godes  men  godes  goodes  and  nat  to  grete  lordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  64. 

largess,  largesse  (lar'jes),  n.  [<  ME.  largesse,< 
OF.  largesse,  F.  largesse  = Sp.  Pg.  largueza  = It. 
larghezza,  a bounty,  < LL.  as  ii*largiUa  (=  L. 
largitio(n-),  a bestowing  freely:  see  largition),  < 
L.  largiri,  give  freely, < largus,  large,  liberal:  see 
large,  a.]  1.  Liberality;  generosity;  bounty. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Avarice  maketh  alwey  mokereres  to  ben  hated,  and  lar- 
gesse maketh  folk  cler  of  renoun. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  5. 
I could  not  bear  to  see  those  eyes 
On  all  with  wasteful  largesse  shine. 

Lowell,  The  Protest. 

2.  A liberal  gift  or  donation;  a present;  a 
bounty  bestowed. 

Ther  mette  I cryinge  many  oon, — 

A larges  l larges ! 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1309. 
The  great  donatives  and  largesses,  upon  the  disbanding 
of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  enflame  all  men’s  cou- 
rages. Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

I have  not  lack’d  thy  mild  reproof, 

Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

Tennyson,  Song. 

To  cry  a largess,  to  ask  for  a gift  or  bounty,  as  was 
anciently  the  custom  of  the  minstrels  at  feasts. 

To  crye  a largesse  by-fore  oure  lorde  oure  goode  loos  to 
shewe.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  109. 

= Syn.  2.  Gratuity,  etc.  See  present,  n. 
larget  (lar'jet),  n.  A length  of  iron  cut  from 
a bar  and  of  proper  size  to  roll  into  a sheet. 
It  usually  has  a weight  of  about  14  pounds.  It  is  heated 
preparatory  to  rolling,  and  is  rolled  while  hot. 

larghetto  (lar-get'to),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  some- 
what slow,  < largo,  < L.  largus , large : see  large.] 
I.  a.  In  music , somewhat  slow : noting  a passage 
to  be  rendered  in  somewhat  slow  tempo ; not  ^o 
slow  as  largo,  but  usually  slower  than  andante. 

H.  n.  A movement  intended  to  be  performed 
in  somewhat  slow  tempo, 
largificalt  (lar-jif  'i-kal),  a.  [<  L .largificus, 
bountiful,  < largus,  large,  + facere,  make.] 
Generous;  bountiful;  ample;  liberal.  Blount. 
largifluoust  (lar-jif'lu-us),  a.  [<  L.  largifluus, 
flowing  copiously,  copious,  < largus,  copious 
(large,  copiously),  + fluere,  flow.]  Flowing  co- 
piously. Bailey,  1727. 

largiloquentt  (iar-jil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  large, 
abundantly,-!-  loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.] 
Speaking  in  a bombastic  or  boasting  manner ; 
grandiloquent.  Coles,  1717. 

Largina  (liir-jl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Largus  + 
- ina 2.]  A subfamily  of  bugs  of  the  family  Pyr- 
rliocoridw,  typified  by  the  genus  Largus,  having 
large  prominent  eyes  placed  obliquely,  no  ocelli, 
triangular  face  with  prominent  antenniferous 
tubercles,  andfive-jointed  antennae.  Itis  an  Ameri- 
can group,  rich  in  species  of  varied  forms  and  colors,  ex- 
tending  from  the  southern  United  States  through  most  of 
South  America.  It  would  be  more  regularly  Laryince. 
largitiont  (lar-jish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  largition  = 
It.  largizione,  < L.  largitio(n-),  a giving  freely, 
< largiri,  give  freely,  < largus,  abundant : see 
large.  Cf.  largess .]  The  bestowment  of  a lar- 
gess or  gift;  bounty. 


largition 

Ab  wise  Spotswood  says  upon  Malcolm  the  Second,  ne- 
cessity is  the  companion  of  immoderate  largition , and 
forceth  to  unlawful  shifts. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  225. 


largo  (lar'go),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  slow,  < L.  largus, 
large.]'  I.  a.  In  music,  slow : noting  a passage 
to  be  rendered  in  slow  tempo  and  broad,  dig- 
nified style. 

II.  n.  A movement  intended  to  be  performed 
in  such  tempo  and  style. 

Largus  (lar'gus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Largus,  a Ro- 
man surname,  < largus,  liberal : see  large.']  The 
typical  genus  of  bugs  of  the  subfamily  Largina. 

L.  succincius  is  a broadly  ovate  brownish-black  bug  marked 
with  red  or  orange,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

lariat  (lar'i-at),  n.  [<  Sp.  la  reata,  < la,  the,  + 
reata,  a rope  used  to  tie  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals together:  see  reata.]  1.  A rope  or  cord 
used  for  picketing  horses  while  grazing. — 2. 

A thong  or  noose  used  for  catching  wild  ani- 
mals; a lasso.  Also  called  reata  (erroneously 
spelled  riata).  [Western  U.  S.] 

The  rope,  whether  leather  lariat  or  made  of  grass,  is 
the  one  essential  feature  of  every  cowboy's  equipment. 

Loosely  coiled,  it  hangs  from  the  horn  or  is  tied  to  one 
Bide  of  the  saddle  in  front  of  the  thigh,  and  is  used  for 
every  conceivable  emergency. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,  p.  16. 
larid  (lar'id)  n.  A bird  of  the  family  Laridce.  , “lV), 
Laridae  (lar'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Laras  + -idee.]  larK 
A family  of  long-winged,  web-footed  swimming 
birds,  with  a small  free  hind  toe,  and  pervious 
lateral  non-tubular  nostrils,  belonging  to  the 
order  Longipennes  and  suborder  Gavice;  the 
gull  family.  This  family  includes  upward  of  125  species, 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  of  fluviatile,  lacustrine, 
and  maritime  habits.  They  are  strong  and  buoyant  fliers, 
subsist  on  lish,  insects,  and  other  animal  food,  and  rear  the 
young  in  the  nest,  which  they  usually  build  on  the  ground, 
laying  two  or  three  heavily  blotched  eggs.  The  prevailing 
color  is  snowy-white  with  a pearly -blue  mantle.  The  La- 
ridat  present  four  types,  usually  made  the  basis  of  division 
into  as  many  subfamilies:  Lestridince,  the  jagefs  or  skua- 
gulls  ; Larince , gulls  proper ; Sternince,  terns  or  sea-swal- 
lows ; and  Rhynchxrpinoc , skimmers.  See  these  words,  and 
cuts  under  Chraicocephalus,  gull,  ivory-gull,  etc. 
laridine  (lar'i-din),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lari- 
dce, or  having  their  characters.  Coues. 
larigot  (lar'i-got),  n.  [OP.  Varigot,  the  flageo- 
let.] A kind  of  flageolet,  or  an  organ-stop  imi- 
tating a flageolet. 

larin  (lar'in),  n.  [Pers.  lari,  < Lar,  in  Persia.] 

A money  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  consisting  of 
metal  wire  about  the  size  of  a quill  bent  into 
a hook,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  The  old  larins  were  worth  intrinsi- 
cally about  20  cents  in  silver;  but  later  disk-shaped  bronze 
coins  of  this  name  were  struck,  the  nominal  value  of  which 
varied  from  half  a United  States  cent  to  2 cents.  See  hook- 
money. 
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the  open  country;  they  nest  on  the  ground,  and  some  are 
famous  for  soaring  and  singing.  About  100  species  are 
described,  leading  genera  of  which  are  Eremophila,  Alau- 
da, Melanocorypha , Cerihilauda,  Mirafra,  Megalophonus, 
and  Pyrrhvlauda.  The  few  species  which  are  well  known 
are  generally  distinguished  by  qualifying  prefixes  : as,  the 
skylark,  Alauda  arvensis  ; the  wood-lark , Alauda  arbor ea  ; 
the  shore-lark,  Eremophila  alpestris.  See  the  compounds, 
and  cuts  under  Alauda,  Eremophila,  and  skylark. 


Then  perted  the  pepull,  presit  to  there  hold, 

And  loget  the  long  night  till  the  larke  sang. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10000. 

Hark,  hark ! the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise. 

Shak .,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 (song). 

2.  A bird  like  or  likened  to  a lark,  but  not  one 
of  the  Alaudidce : with  a distinguishing  prefix: 
as,  the  titlark , meadow-lark , banting-lark , bush- 
lark , liorse-lark , etc.  Such  birds  are  chiefly  the 
titlarks  or  pipits  (see  Antlius ),  and  various  kinds 

of  finches  and  buntings Dusky  lark,  the  rock- 

pipit,  Anthus  obsewrus.  — Horned  lark,  a bird  of  the  family 
Alaudidce,  Eremophila  alpestris,  closely  related  to  the  true 
larks,  but  distinguished  by  the  development  of  feathers 
into  a horn-like  tuft  on  the  head : common  to  northern  Eu- 
rope and  America. — Rock-lark,  the  rock-pipit,  Anthus 
obscurus.—  Sea-lark,  (a)  The  rock-pipit.  (6)  A kind  of 
sandpiper.— White  or  white-winged  lark,  the  snow- 
bunting. [Eng.  (Norfolk).] 

lark1  (lark),  v . i.  [<  lark \ n.]  To  catch  or  hunt 
larks. 

(lark),  n.  [A  dial,  form,  with  intrusive  r 
(often  not  pron.),  of  lake 2 (pron.  lak,  also  lak), 
laikj  play:  see  Zafce2.]  A merry  or  hilarious 
adventure ; a jovial  prank  or  frolic ; sport : as, 
to  go  on  a lark.  [Colloq.  slang.] 

“Pip,  old  chap, ’’said  Joe,  . . . “ when  you’re  well  enough 
to  go  out  for  a ride  — what  larks  ! 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  lvii. 

It  will  be  no  end  of  a lark ; just  when  nobody  is  think- 
ing about  tigers,  you  go  off  and  kill  a tremendous  fellow, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  and  come  back  covered  with 
glory  and  mosquito  bites.  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  vii. 

lark2  (lark),  v.  i.  [<  lark%,  n.  Cf.  larrikin.']  To 
frolic ; make  sport ; do  anything  in  a sportive 
haphazard  way.  [Colloq.  slang.] 

Don’t  lark  with  the  watch,  or  annoy  the  police ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  200. 

Jumping  the  widest  brooks,  and  larking  over  the  new- 
est gates  in  the  countiy.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlv. 

lark-bunting  (lark'bun,/ting),  n.  1.  A spur- 
bunting or  spur-heeled  bunting ; a bird  of  the 
genus  Centroplianes:  as,  the  Lapland  lark-bunt- 
ing, C.  lapponicus:  so  called  from  the  long 
straightened  hind  claw  like  a lark’s.  Also  call- 
ed longspur.  See  cut  under  Centroplianes. — 2. 
The  common  corn-bunting,  Emberisa  miliaria. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

larker  (liir'ker),  n.  A catcher  of  larks. 


Larinae  (la-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Larus  + -ince.]  lark-finch  (lark 'finch),  n.  A bird  of  the 
A subfamily  of  Land®,  having  the  bill  more  or  £~“1'  * 
less  strongly  epignatbous,  with  continuous  cov- 
ering, and  the  tail  usually  square  and  of  mod- 
erate length;  the  gulls.  Some  of  the  smaller  species 
closely  resemble  terns,  but  the  hooking  of  the  bill  is  usu- 
ally distinctive.  The  Larinae  are  cosmopolitan,  abounding 
on  most  sea-coasts  and  Lugo  inland  waters.  They  are  noisy 
voracious  birds,  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish.  The  number 
of  species  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  50  to  75.  The  lead- 
ing genera  are  Larus,  Pagophila,  Rissa,  Chrozcocephalus, 

Rhodostethia,  and  Xema.  See  guile 


larine  (lar'in),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Larinae,  or  ^cut,  UI'aer  Chondestes. 
having  their  characters.  lark-heeled  ( 


finch  family,  Fringillidce,  Chondestes  grammica, 
abounding  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  inhabiting  prairies  and  having  some 
resemblance  to  a lark  in  habits.  It  is  6}  inches 
long ; the  head  is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  chest- 
nut ; tile  under  parts  are  white,  shaded  with  gray  on  the 
sides,  and  with  a dark  blotch  on  the  breast ; the  tail  is 
mostly  black,  its  feathers  tipped  with  white.  The  bird  is 
a sweet  songster,  nests  on  the  ground,  lays  four  or  five 
white  eggs  with  dark  zigzag  lines,  and  feeds  on  seeds  and 
insects  like  other  sparrows.  Also  called  lark-sparrow.  See 


Larix  (lar'iks),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Miller,  1731),  < L. 
larit,  larch:  see  larch.]  A genus  of  coniferous 
trees  with  needle-shaped  deciduous  leaves ; the 
larches.  It  belongs  to  the  tribe  Abietex  with  the  pines, 
true  cedars,  spruces,  and  firs,  from  all  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  deciduous  leaves,  which  are  densely  sub- 
verticillate-f  aseiculate  in  the  scaly  bud.  The  reflexed  cones 


(lark'held),  a.  Having  a long  and 
straight  hind  claw,  like  a lark’s;  spur-heeled: 
applied  to  the  coueals,  or  cuckoos  of  the  genus 
Centronics. 

lark-plover  (lark'pluv//er),  n.  A South  Amer- 
ican plover-like  bird  of  the  subfamily  Thinoco- 
rince,  such  as  the  gachita,  Thinocorus  rumicivo- 

are  provided  with  persistent  scales,  each  subtended  by  a t 1 ....  , T , . 

conspicuous  bract.  There  are  about  9 species,  inhabiting  l*trk  S-lieel  (larks  hel),  n.  1.  The  Indian  cress 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  (See  larch.)  Four  fossil  or  garden  nasturtium.  See  Tropceolum. — 2. 
species  have  been  described  from  Germany  and  Austria  Same  as  larkspur. 

*and  one  from  Mamtoha.  lark-sparrow  (lark'spar//o),  n.  Same  as  larh- 

lark1  (lark),  n.  [<  ME.  larke,  contr.  of  laverock,  + finch.  Coues. 
laverok,  laverokke  (>  E.  dial,  laverock,  lavrock,  larkspur  (lark'sper),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  ge- 
leverock , laarick),  \ AS.  Idferce , lauerce,  earlier  nus  Delphinium:  so  cal" 
lawerce,  Itewerce,  Iduricae,  laurice  = Fries,  liurke 
= D.  lewerik,  leeuwrik,  leeuwerik,  leeuwerk 
MLG.  lewerike,  lewerke,  LG.  lewerke  — OHG 


*lewarahha,  lerahhd,  lerehha,  lerihhd,  MHG. 
lewreche,  lewerich,  lewerech,  lewerch,  lereche,  G. 
lerche,  G.  dial,  loweneckerche  — Icel.  Icevirki  = 

OSw.  Lerikia,  Sw.  larka  = Dan.  Icerlce,  a lark. 

Origin  unknown ; the  older  forms  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a contracted  compound,  but  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  appears.]  1 . A small 
oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Alaudidce.  larme1!, 

Larks  are  mostly  insectivorous  migratory  birds  of  Europe,  alarum. 


Delphinium:  so  called  from  the  spur-shaped 
formation  of  calyx  and  petals.  The  common  or 
field  larkspur  is  D.'Consolida;  the  rocket-larkspur,  D. 
Ajacis;  the  bee-lirkspur,  />.  datum.  Sometimes  also  called 
lark’s-heel  and  lark’s-claw. 

lark-worm  (lark'werm),  n.  A kind  of  tape- 
worm, Taenia  pla  tycephala . 
larky  (lar'ki),  a.  [<  lark 2 + -i/1.]  Frolicsome ; 
ready  for  a lark.  [Colloq.] 

The  girls  felt  larky.  . . . They  tripped  gayly  along. 

George  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine. 


n.  [By  apheresis  from  alarm.]  An 
. . .......  , , - . , , Palsgrave. 

Asia,  and  Africa,  the  only  true  larks  found  in  the  western  larme2  (larm),  n.  [F.,  a tear,  < L.  lacrima,  a 


hemisphere  being  those  of  the  genus  Eremophila,  except- 
ing the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  skylark  ns  a straggler. 
Africa  is  the  richest  in  species.  They  are  chiefly  birds  of 


tear:  see  lacrymal.]  1.  A rounded  form  hav- 
ing a point,  and  supposed  to  resemble  a tear- 


Larrea 

drop,  as  in  a pattern  of  lace. — 2.  In  her.,  the 
representation  of  a tear — that  is,  a drop  argent. 
See  gutte. 

larmier  (lar'mi£r),  n.  [<  F.  larmier,  < larme,  a 
tear:  see  larme.]  1.  In  arch.,  another  name 
for  the  corona;  also,  any  horizontal  member 
or  string-course  similar  in  profile  to  a corona, 


Larmiers.  A,  Greek ; B,  C,  medieval. 


projecting  from  the  face  of  a wail  to  throw 
off  rain  which  would  otherwise  trickle  down. 
Such  larmiers  are  especially  common  in  medie- 
val architecture. — 2.  In  zool.,  the  tear-bag;  a 
subcutaneous  sebaceous  gland  or  follicle  of 
sundry  ruminants,  as  the  Cervidce  or  deer,  situ- 
ated under  the  skin  below  each  eye,  and  open- 
ing upon  the  cheek  near  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye  to  discharge  its  viscid  secretion,  it  is  not 
a lacrymal  gland,  but  of  the  nature  of  Meibomian  and 
other  sebaceous  follicles,  which  exude  an  unctuous  and 
usually  odorous  substance. 

laroid  (lar'oid),  a.  [<  Larus  + -oid.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Laroidece,  or  having  their  characters ; 
laridine. 

Laroideas  (la-roi'de-e),  n.])l.  The  Laridce  rated 
as  a superfamily,  divided  into  Stercorariidce 
(the  jagers)  and  Laridce. 

Larra  (lar7 a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius).]  A genus 
of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  fam- 
ily Sphegidce,  type  of  the  subfamily  Larrince. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  truncate  marginal  cell,  the  non- 
emarginate  eyes,  three  submarginal  cells  of  which  the  sec- 
ond is  petiolate.  and  the  elongate  metathorax  truncate  be- 
hind and  parallel-sided.  These  wasps  generally  burrow  in 
the  ground,  but  a Brazilian  one  makes  a nest  of  the  woolly 
scrapings  of  plants.  L.  seminifa  has  a black  head  and 
thorax  and  reddish  abdomen,  and  preys  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  ( Melanoplus  spretus),  and  probably  on 
other  grasshoppers. 

Larrada  (lar'a-dS,),  n.  [NL.]  A form  of  the 
word  Larra,  recently  in  current  usage  among 
entomologists,  proposed  by  Leach,  1817. 

Larrea  (lar'e-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles),  named 
after  J.  A.  H.  de  Larrea,  a Spanish  patron  of 
art  and  science.]  An  untenable  name  for  Co- 
villea,  a genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  of  the  family  Zygo- 
phyllacese.  It  is  distinguished  botanically  from  Guaia- 
cum  and  other  related  genera  by  its  sessile  ovary,  its  hairy 


Branch  of  Creosote-bush  ( Covillen  tridentata), 
with  flowers  and  fruit. 

a,  leaf,  showinjr  nervation  ; b,  flower;  c,  flower  cut  longitudinally 
through  the  pistil,  and  showing  two  introrse  stamens ; d , stamen, 
seen  from  without ; e,  fruit. 

indehiscent  fruit,  and  its  bifoliate  or  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  being  often  connate.  There  are  five 
known  species,  natives  of  Texas,  Mexico,  southern  Brazil, 
and  the  Andes.  They  are  unpleasantly  odorous  balsami- 
ferous shrubs,  with  knotty  two-ranked  branches,  opposite 
leaves,  persistent  stipules,  and  yellow  flowers  solitary  on 
short,  terminal,  interstipular  peduncles.  C.  tridentata  is 
the  creosote-bush  of  Mexico  and  the  arid  plains  of  the 
southwestern  United  States. 


larrick 

larrick  (lar'ik),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Care- 
less. [Prov.  Eng.] 

larrikin  (lar'i-kin),  n.  and  a.  [Also  larilcin; 
origin  unrecorded.  On  its  face  tbe  word  looks 
like  Larry,  a common  Irish  reduction  of  Law- 
rence, 4-  -kin.  The  tale  quoted  below  was  evi- 
dently invented  to  supply  an  etymology.] 

He  [James  Dalton,  a Melbourne  police-serpeant  of  Irish 
birth]  will  be  best  remembered  as  the  originator  of  the  now 
universally  adopted  word  larrikin.  “ They  were  a-larrikin 
(larking)  down  the  strate,  your  worship,"  said  he  one  day, 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  some  youths,  and  . . . the 
expression  . . . passed  into  a catch-word. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  345. 

I.  n.  A rowdy;  a rough;  a blackguard;  a 
“hoodlum  ” [Australia.] 

A larrikin  is  a cross  between  the  street  Arab  and  the 
hoodlum,  with  a dash  of  the  rough  thrown  in  to  improve 
the  mixture.  A rrh.  Forbes,  quoted  in  Echoes,  April  4, 1884. 

II.  a.  Rowdy. 

Such  a larrikin  phrase  as  “O  crimini’  is  to  he  found  at 
least  once  in  his  writings.  Literary  Era,  II.  165. 

larrikinism  (lar'i-kin-izra),  n.  [<  larrikin  + 
- ism .]  The  conduct  of  a larrikin.  [Colloq.] 
Larrinse  (la-ri'ne),  n.pl  [NL.,  < Larra  + -ina:.] 
A small  subfamily  of  fossorial  liymenopters  of 
the  family  Sphegklce,  typified  by  the  genus  Lar- 
ra Or  Larra  d/I.  They  are  of  small  size  and  slender  form, 
with  narrowly  ovoid  abdomen,  concealed  labrum,  notched 
mandibles,  and  a spine  at  the  base  of  the  middle  tibise. 
larrup  (lar'up),  v.  t;  prot.  and  pp.  larruped  or 
larrupped,  ppr.  larruping  or  larrupping.  [Prob. 
< D.  larpen,  thresh  witli  flails;  cf.  larp,  a lash. 
The  E.  form  larrup  (for  Harp)  may  repre- 
sent the  strongly  rolled  r of  the  D.:  so  larum, 
alarum,  for  alarm.']  To  flog;  thrash.  [Colloq. 
slang.] 

There  was  no  rope  dancing  for  me;  I danced  on  the 
hare  ground,  and  was  larruped  with  the  rope. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  v. 
larry  (lar'i),  n.  Same  as  lorry. 

Lars  (larz),  n.  Same  as  Aar2, 
larsont,  n.  See  larceny.  Bailey,  1731. 
larum  (lar'um  or  lar'um),  n.  [Abbr.  of  alarum 
= alarm."]  1.  Alarm;  a warning  sound;  a noise 
giving  notice  of  danger.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

The  wailefull  warre  in  time  doth  yeelde  to  peace, 

The  larums  lowde  and  trumpete  sounde  doth  cease. 

Turbercille,  After  Misadventures  come  Good  Haps. 
And  the  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  569. 

2f.  An  alarm-clock  or  alarm-watch. 

Of  this  nature  likewise  was  the  larum  mentioned  by 
Wal chius,  which,  though  it  were  but  two  or  three  inches 
big,  yet  would  both  wake  a man  and  of  itself  light  a can- 
dle for  him,  at  any  set  hour  of  the  night. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Dsedalus,  iii. 
larumt  (lar'um  or  lar'um),  v.  t.  [<  larum , w.]  To 
alarm,  frighten,  or  warn  with  noise. 

Down,  down  they  larum,  with  impetuous  whirl, 

The  Pindars  and  the  Miltons  of  a mi  ll. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  163. 

Larus  (la'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  larus,  < Gr.  \a- 
pog , a ravenous  sea-bird.]  A genus  of  Laridce; 
the  gulls  proper.  The  name  formerly  covered  most  of 
the  family ; it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  species  of  large 
size,  with  square  tail,  hooked  bill,  normal  hallux,  and 
mostly  white  plumage,  with  a colored  mantle  and  without 
a colored  hood.  L.  canus  is  the  common  mew-gull  or  sea- 
mew  of  Europe,  etc.  L.  argentatus  is  the  herring-gull. 
L.  marinus  is  the  great  black-backed  gull.  L.  glaucus  is 
the  ice-gull  or  burgomaster.  See  gull,  mew-gull,  etc.,  and 
★cuts  under  gull,  herring-gull , and  burgomaster. 
larva  (l&r'va'l,  n.\  pi.  larvce(-ye).  [Also  rarely 
larve  (in  def.  2);  = D.  G.  Dan.  larve  = Sw.  larv 
(<  E.) ; = P.  larve  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  larva, <.  NL.  larva, 
larva,  < L.  larva,  a ghost,  specter,  mask,  skele- 
ton.] 1.  In  Horn,  myth.,  a ghost;  a specter;  a 
shade : generally  in  tbe  plural.  Compare  Aar1, 1. 

The  dead  were  powerful  also  to  do  harm,  unless  they 
were  duly  propitiated  with  all  the  proper  rites ; they  were 
spirits  of  terror  as  well  as  of  good  : in  this  fearful  sense 
the  names  Lemures  and  still  more  Lance  were  appropri- 
ated to  them.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  813. 

2.  In  zool .:  (a)  The  early  form  of  any  animal 
which  during  its  development  is  unlike  its  pa- 
rent : thus  the  tadpole,  the  larva  of  the  frog, 
is  unlike  the  frog.  Itismostfamiliarasthenamefor 
an  insect  in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  state ; the  first  stage 
after  the  egg  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  preceding 
the  pupa  or  chrysalis ; the  first  condition  of  an  insect  at 
its  issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot.  The  term  was  applied  by  Lin- 
naeus in  the  sense  that  the  larval  stage  of  an  insect  masks 
or  hides  the  true  character  or  imago  of  the  species.  It 
was  long  only  or  chiefly  an  entomological  term,  but  is 
now  commonly  extended  to  other  animals  than  insects, 
and  especially  other  arthropods  which  undergo  transfor- 
mation. See  pupa,  imago,  and  cuts  under  Asteroidea, 
Cirripedm,  Hiptera,  glass-crab,  hag-moth,  Holothuroidea, 
and  house-fly.  (&)  [cap.]  A genus  of  mollusks. 
Humphreys,  1797.  (c)  [cap.]  A genus  of  birds : 
same  as  Alca.  Vieillot,  1816 Cornuts  larva.  See 
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cornute. — Larva  of  Loven,  orLovkn’s  larva,  the  larval 

form  of  an  oceanic  archiannelid  worm,  Polygordius : so 
called  before  the  adult  had  been  discovered.  See  Poly- 
gordius, Archia.nnelida. — Larva  pupigera,  a puparium 
(which  see).— Painter’s-easel  larva.  See  Pluteus.— 
Rat-tailed  larva,  a larva  of  certain  flies  of  the  family 
Syrphidse,  as  the  drolle-fly,  which  has  the  anal  end  of 
the  body  greatly  prolonged  into  a spiracle-bearing  tail. 

larvseform  (lar've-form ),  a.  An  erroneous  vari- 
ant of  larviform.  ' 

larval  (lar'val),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  larval,  < L.  lar- 
valis,  pertaining  to  a ghost  (NL.  pertaining  to 
a larva ) ; < larva,  a ghost : see  Idtrva. ] Of  or  per- 
taining to  a larva;  characteristic  of  larvte : as, 
larval  character;  larval  habits. 

The  magpie  moth  . . . attacks  in  its l areal  state  plums, 
apricots,  and  even  the  sloe  and  rhe  blackthorn. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  OLXIV.  361. 
Larval  generation,  parthenogenesis. 

Larvalia  (lar-va'li-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
larvalis : see  larval.]  One  of  two  classes  of  tuni- 
cates  or  ascidians  (the  other  being  Saccata), 
considered  as  a branch  of  vertebrates  under  the 
name  Urochorda  (which  see).  The  Larvalia  con- 
sist of  the  Appejidicularice,  or  those  ascidians  which  retain 
the  urochord  throughout  life.  E.  R.  Lankester. 

larvarium  (lar-va'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  larvariums,  lar- 
varia  (-urnz,  -a).  [NL.,  < larva  + -arium.]  1. 

In  entom.,  a shelter  of  leaves,  silk,  or  other  ma- 
terial constructed  by  a caterpillar,  into  which  it 
retreats  when  not  feeding. — 2.  An  entomologi- 
cal hatching-house;  a place  or  appliance  for 
rearing  insects. 

Larvarium,  in  which  to  hatch  moths  and  butterflies. 

Tvthill,  New  York  Daily  Times,  May,  1359. 

larvate  (lar'vat),  a.  [=  P.  larve  — Pg.  larva- 
do  — It.  larvato,  masked/  NL.  larvatus,  masked 
(cf.  L.  larvatus,  pp.  of  larvare,  bewitch)/  L.  lar- 
va, a ghost,  mask:  see  tenia.]  Masked;  clothed 
as  with  a mask. 

larvated  (lar'va-ted),  a.  [<  larvate  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  larvate:  sometimes  applied  to  certain 
diseases  when  their  ordinary  characters  are 
masked  or  concealed,  as  typhoid  fever.  Quain. 
larve  (larv),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  larve,  larva:  see 
larva.]  I.  n.  Same  as  larva.  [Bare.] 

II.  a.  Same  as  larval.  [Bare.] 
larviform  (lar'vi-form),  a.  [<  NL.  larva,  a 
larva  (see  larva),  + L.  forma,  form.]  1.  Be- 
sembling  a larva. — 2.  Larval  in  form  or  struc- 
ture ; being  a larva,  as  a grub,  maggot,  or  cat- 
erpillar. 

larvigerous  (lar-vij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  larva,  a 
larva  (see  larva),  + L.  gerere,  carry.]  Bearing 
a larval  skin,  as  the  pupse  of  Diptera. 

When  ready  to  change  into  the  larvigerous  pupse  they 
[maggots  of  the  bot-ily|  dislodge  themselves  and  crawl  out 
or  are  ejected  by  the  animal  in  coughing. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  428. 

Larvipara  (lar-vip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  larviparus : see  larviparous.]  Insects  which 
bring  forth  larvae  instead  of  eggs, 
larviparous  (lar-vip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  larvipa- 
rus, < larva,  larva,  + L.  parere,  bring  forth.] 
Bringing  forth  larvae ; giving  birth  to  young 
which  have  already  passed  from  the  egg  to  the 
larval  stage;  producing  maggots  ovovivipa- 
rously,  as  the  common  blow-fly. 
larvivorous  (lar-viv'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  larva, 
larva,  + L.  vorare,  devour.]  Devouring  larvae ; 
feeding  on  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  the  like; 
erucivorous. 

laryngeal  (la-rin'je-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  larynx 
(laryng-)  + -e-al.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
larynx:  as,  laryngeal  vessels,  nerves,  muscles, 
etc. ; laryngeal  sounds. 

II.  n.  A laryngeal  nerve  or  artery Inferior 

laryngeal,  recurrent  laryngeal,  a branch  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  which  reaches  the  larynx  after  winding 
around  a large  artery : on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  around 
the  subclavian  ; on  the  left,  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
— Superior  laryngeal,  a branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  which  passes  direct  through  the  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane to  the  larynx. 

laryngean  (la-rin'je-an),  a.  [<  larynx  [laryng-) 
+ -e-an.]  Same  as  laryngeal.  [Bare.] 
laryngectomic  (lar"in-jek-tom'ik),  a.  [<  laryn- 
gectom-y  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  laryngectomy, 
laryngectomy  (lar-in-jek'to-mi),  n.  [<  (Jr.  la- 
pvyl ( lapvyy -),  larynx,  + iicropi],  a cutting  out 
(<  Ik,  out,  + tout/,  a cutting,  < repvuv,  rapeiv, 
cut).]  The  excision  of  the  larynx, 
larynges,  n.  Latin  plural  of  larynx. 
laryngismal  (lar-in-jis'mal),  a.  [<  NL.  laryn- 
gismus) + - al .]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  laryngismus. 

Tracheotomy  in  laryngismal  epilepsy. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  890. 

laryngismus  (lar-in-jis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  in  form 

as  if  < Gr.  lapvyyiopdg,  a shouting  (<  1apvyyiC,uv, 
shout,  bawl,  < lapvyl  (lapvyy-),  larynx),  but  in 
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sense  directly  < larynx  (laryng-)  + -ismus,  E. 
-ism:  see  larynx.]  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  caus- 
ing contraction  or  closure  of  the  opening. — 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring 
independently  of  local  trouble,  usually  associated  with  rick- 
ets, a disease  for  the  most  part  of  young  children.  Also 
called  thymic  asthma,  Kopp’s  asthma , Millar's  asthma. 

laryngitic  (lar-in-jit'ik),  a.  [<  laryngitis  + -tc.] 
★Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  laryngitis, 
laryngitis  (lar-in-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Upvyl 
(Aapvyy-),  larynx,  + - itis .]  Inflammation  of  the 
larynx. 

laryngo-fissure  (la-riug"go-fish'ur),  n.  [<  Gr. 
lapvyl  (Aapvyy-),  larynx,  + L.  fissura,  a cleav- 
ing, fissure : see  fissure .]  In  surg.,  the  division 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

laryngological  (la-ring-go-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  lar- 
yngology + - ic-al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  laryn- 
gology. 

laryngologist  (lar-ing-gol'o-jist),  n.  [<  laryn- 
gology + -ist.]  One  versed  in  laryngology, 
laryngology  (lar-ing-gol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aapvy^ 
(lapvyy-),  larynx,  + -rnyla,  < V.eyeiv,  speak:  see 
- ology .]  The  science  of  the  larynx;  a treatise 
on  the  larynx  and  its  diseases, 
laryngophony  (lar-ing-gof'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  1a- 
pvyy6ij>uvog,  sounding  from  the  throat,  < Mpvyl 
(lapvyy-),  throat,  larynx,  + <puvi/,  sound.]  The 
sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  the  stetho- 
scope applied  over  the  larynx, 
laryngophthisis  (la-ring-go-ti'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aapv)'i  ( lapvyy-j , larynx,  + </>tiirn c,  consump- 
tion: see  phthisis.]  In  pathol.,  tuberculosis  of 
the  larynx. 

laryng6rrhea,laryngorrhcea(la-ring-go-re'a), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xapujf  ( lapvyy -),  larynx,  + poia, 
a flow,  < peiv,  flow,]  In  pathol.,  excessive  secre- 
tion from  the  larynx. 

laryngoscope  (la-ring' go-skop),  n.  [=  F.  la- 
ryngoscope, < Gib  Aapvyi  ( lapvyy -),  larynx,  + 
tJKoireiv,  see.]  A contrivance  for  examining  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  It  consists  of  a plane  mirror  in- 
troduced into  the  mouth,  and  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  light  thrown  on  it  from  a concave  reflector,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  an  aperture,  is  made  to  illuminate  the  lar- 
ynx, the  image  of  which  is  reflected  back  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  reflector  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

laryngoscopic  (la-ring-go-skop'ik),  a.  [<  la- 
ryngoscope + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  laryngo- 
scope, or  to  inspection  of  the  larynx, 
laryngoscopical  (la-ring-go-skop'i-kal),  a.  [< 
laryngoscopic  + -al.]  Same  as  laryngoscopic. 

Laryngologists  . . . have  utilized  this  property  [of  co- 
cainej  only  in  making  laryngoscopical  examinations. 

Therapeutic  Gazette , VIII.  559. 

lary ngoscopically  (la  - ring  - go  - skop'  i - kal  - i) , 

adv.  By  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

On  attempting  to  examine  the  throat  laryng oscopicaUy,  a 
most  frightful  spasm  came  on.  Medical  News,  XLVIII.717. 

laryngoscopist  (lar-ing-gos'ko-pist),  n.  [<  la- 
ryngoscope + -ist.]  One  versed  in  the  iise  of 
the  laryngoscope ; one  who  practises  inspection 
of  the  larynx. 

laryngoscopy  (lar-ing-gos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  1a- 
pvyd  (lapvyy-),  larynx,  + -aKorrla,  < ckottuv,  view.] 
The  art  of  using  the  laryngoscope;  inspection 
★of  the  larynx. 

laryngospasm  (la-ring'go-^pazm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
lapvyZ  (lapvyy-),  larynx,  + evaapop,  spasm.]  In 
pathol.,  spasm  of  the  constrictors  of  the  glottis, 
laryngostenosis  (la-ring" go-ste-no'  sis),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  lapvyl-  ('lapvyy-),  larynx,  4-  orhoaie, 
a being  straitened.]  In  pathol.,  contraction  of 
the  passage  through  the  larynx.  • 
laryngotome  (la-nng'go-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  1Apv)f 
(lapvyy-),  larynx,  + ropdg,  cutting,  < repvuv, 
rapeiv,  cut.]  An  instrument  for  performing 
laryngotomy. 

laryngotomic  (la-ring-go-tom'ik),  a.  [<  laryn- 
gotom-y  + -ic.]  ’ Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  laryngotomy. 

laryngotomy  (larring-got'o-mi),  n.  [<  LGr.  ?m- 
pvyyoropia,  < Gr.  lapvyl ; (lapv) 7-),  larynx,  + ropy, 
a cutting,  < repvuv,  rapelv,  cut.]  The  operation 
of  making  an  incision  into  the  larynx,  to  relieve 
respiration  when  obstructed,  to  remove  foreign 
bodies,  or  for  other  reasons, 
laryngotracheal  (la-ring-go-tra'ke-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  lapvyl  (fiapvyy-),  throat  (larynx],  + rpaxeia, 
trachea:  see  trachea.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  larynx  and  the  trachea. 

In  all  the  Amphibia,  a glottis,  placed  on  the  ventral  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  opens  into  a short  laryngo-tracheal 
chamber.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  162. 

laryngotracheotomy  (la-ring-go-tra-ke-ot'o- 
mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  lapvyl  (/te/royy-), larynx,  + rpaxeia, 
trachea,  + roptj,  a cutting.  Cf.  tracheotomy.] 
Incision  into  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  involv- 
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lash 


I.arynx,  internally  and  externally. 

Fig.  i.  A,  larynx ; B,  epiglottis,  situated  above 
the  glottis  or  entrance  to  the  larynx ; C,  C, 
trachea;  D,  esophagus  or  gullet.  Fig.  2.  C, 
trachea  ; D,  hyoid  bone ; E,  E,  thyrohyoid  , mem- 
brane; F,  thyrohyoid  ligament;  G,  thyroid  car- 
tilage ; H,  cricoid  cartilage ; P,  cricothyroid  liga- 
ment. 


ing  the  cricoid  and  one  or  more  of  the  upper 
tracheal  rings. 

larynx  (lar'ingks),  n. ; pi  .larynges,  rarely  lar- 
ynxes (la-rin'jez,  lar'ingk-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aa- 
pvyZ  (X apvyy-),  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe, 
also  the  throat,  gullet.]  The  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe in  which  vocal  sound  is  made  and  modu- 
lated ; the  organ  of  phonation.  in  man  the  larynx 
is  the  enlarged  and  modified  upper  end  of  the  trachea, 
with  some  associate  parts,  as  the  epiglottis.  It  opens  by 
the  glottis  into  the  pharynx ; below,  its  cavity  is  directly 
continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  It  causes 
the  protuberance  of  the  throat  called  Adam’s  apple  or 
pvmum  Adami.  The  framework  of  the  larynx  is  gristly, 
and  composed  of  nine  cartilages —namely,  the  thyroid.,  the 
largest,  in  two  symmetrical  halves,  forming  most  of  the 
walls ; the  ericoid,  the  enlarged  upper  ring  of  the  trachea ; 
a pair  of  arytenoids , small  pyramidal  pieces ; a pair  of  cor- 
nicula  larynjis  or  cartilages  of  Santorini  ; a pair  of  cunei- 
form cartilages  or  cartilages  of  \\  risberg.  From  the  ary- 
tenoid carti- 
lages, which  sit 
on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cri- 
coid ring,  three 
folds  of  mem- 
brane pass  for- 
ward on  each 
side : above  and 
from  the  tips  of 
the  arytenoids, 
inclosing  the 
cornicula  laryn- 
gis  and  carti- 
lages of  Wris- 
berg,  the  ary- 
teno  - epiglottic 
folds  pass  to  the 
lateral  margins 
of  the  epiglot- 
tis; next  below, 
the  false  vocal 
cords  run  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoids  to  the  angle  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid,  while  below  this  again  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  behind  to  the  vocal  processes 
of  the  arytenoid  and  in  front  are  inserted  close  to  the  an- 
gle of  the  thyroid  below  the  insertion  of  the  false  vocal 
cords.  The  true  vocal  cords  bound  the  anterior  two  thirds 
of  the  glottis,  the  posterior  third  lying  between  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages.  Between  the  true  and  the  false  vocal  cords 
on  each  side  there  is  a recess  called  a ventricle  or  sinus 
of  the  larynx,  which  leads  into  a pouch,  the  sacculus  la- 
ryngis.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  branchesof  the  vagus. 
The  larynx  acts  at  once  as  a gate  guarding  the  windpipe 
and  as  a vocal  organ.  It  is  closed  by  the  approximation  of 
the  three  mucous  folds  of  one  side  to  those  of  the  other, 
the  epiglottis  contributing  to  the  closing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds.  In  phonation  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  are  swung  around  so  as  to  close  the 
rima  respiratoria  and  to  bring  the  vocal  cords  close  to  one 
another  and  parallel.  The  vocal  cords  are  drawn  tense 
by  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles,  according  to  the  height  of 
pitch  desired.  The  larynx  is  larger  in  men  than  in  women 
and  boys  by  about  one  third.  The  average  length  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  ft  of  an  inch  in  men,  VW,in  women  ; of  the 
3lit  of  the  glottis,  in  men.  ft  in  women.  The  cracking 
of  the  voice  in  boys’  at  the  approach  of  puberty  is  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  and  change  of  shape  of  the  larynx  : the 
size  is  almost  doubled  in  two  or  three  years.  In  various 
animals  the  larynx  may  be  situated  anywhere  along  the 
windpipe,  or  even  in  the  bronchial  tube.  It  is  generally 
at  the  top  of  the  trachea.  In  birds  there  are  two  larynges, 
one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea. 
The  latter  is  called  the  syrinx.  When  the  syrinx  is  still 
more  inferior  in  position  it  i3  wholly  bronchial ; then  there 
are  a pair,  right  and  left,  making  with  the  one  at  the  top, 
three  larynges.  See  cut  under  mouth. 
las1!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lace. 
las2t,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  less1.  Chaucer. 
lascar  (las-kar'),  n.  [Probably  an  erroneous 
*use  of  Hind,  lashkar , an  army ; or  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Hind.  Pers.  lashkari,  belongingto  the 
army,  military,  a soldier,  < lashkar,  an  army ; 
ef.  Ar.  ’askar,  army.]  1.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a native  tent-pitcher,  camp-follower,  or  regi- 
mental servant.  [It  is  properly  a common 
name,  but  is  usually  treated  as  a proper 
name.] 

Some  Lascars  and  Sepoys  were  now  sent  forward  to 
clear  the  road. 

Orme,  Hist.  Militaiy  Transac.  in  Indostan,  I.  394. 

2.  An  East  Indian  sailor.  [The  more  common 
use.] 

The  ship’s  company  numbered  about  two  hundred,  all 
told,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  Lascars  and  Malays,  em- 
ployed as  stokers  and  coal-trimmers. 

. ./.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  14. 

lascaree  (las-ka-re'),  n.  [<  Hind,  lashkari, 'be- 
longing to  the  army,  military:  see  lascar. ] A 
short  spear  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a hunt- 
ing-spear, or  more  rarely  as  a javelin  for  throw- 
ing. 

lascheH,  n-  and  v.  See  lash 1. 
lasche2t,  a.  See  lash2. 

lasciviatet  (la-siv'i-at),  v.  i.  [Irreg.  < E.  las- 
civus,  wanton : see  lascivous.  ] To  be  lascivious ; 
play  the  wanton.  Bailey,  1731. 
lasciviencyt  (la-siv'i-en-si),  n.  [<  lascivien(t) 
+ -cy.~\  Lasciviousness, 
lascivientt  (la-siv'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  lascivieni  t-)s, 
ppr.  of  lascivire,  be  "wanton,  sport,  < lascivus, 
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wanton;  playful : see  lascivious,  lascivous .] 
Lascivious. 

lascivious  (la-siv'i-us),  a.  [An  altered  form, 
after  lascivient  or  L.  lascivia,  wantonness,  of 
lascivous:  see  lascivous .]  1.  Wanton;  lewd; 
lustful : as,  lascivious  men ; lascivious  desires. 

Chi.  How  do  you  like  the  song? 

Lucina.  I like  the  air  well ; 

But  for  the  words,  they  are  lascivious, 

And  over-light  for  ladies. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  5. 

He  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1014. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  voluptuous  emotions;  lux- 
urious. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a lady’s  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a lute. 

Shak.,  P,ich.  III.,  i.  1. 13. 
= Syn.  1.  Lecherous,  libidinous,  licentious,  lewd,  lustful, 
salacious,  unchaste,  incontinent. 

lasciviously  (la-siv'i-us-li),  adv.  In  a lasciv- 
ious maimer;  loosely;  wantonly;  lewdly, 
lasciviousness  (la-siv'i-us-nes).  it.  1.  Lasciv- 
ious desires  or  conduct;  lewdness;  wanton- 
liess;  lustfulness;  looseness  of  behavior. 

Who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over 
unto  lasciviousness.  Eph.  iv.  19. 

2.  Tendency  to  excite  lust;  lascivious  or  lewd 
character. 

The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  his  Elegies  aud  his  Art  of  Love. 

Bryden,  Pref.  to  Ovid. 

lascivoust  (la-si'vus),  a.  [=  P.  lascif  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  lascivo,  < L.  lascivus,  wanton,  playful, 
sportive,  loose,  licentious ; perhaps  for  *laxivus, 

< laxus,  loose,  lax : see  lax 1 aud  task1.  Less  prob. 
akin  to  Bkt.  c/  lash,  desire,  i/  las,  be  lively.]  An 
obsolete  variant  of  lascivious.  [Rare.] 

To  depaint  luscious  [read  lascivous]  wantonness. 

Holland. 

laset,  u.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lace. 
laser1  (la'ser),  n.  [<  ME.  laser  = F.  Pg.  laser 
= Sp.  laser  = It.  lasero,  < L.  laser,  juice  of  laser- 
pitium.]  A gum-resin  obtained  from  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  an  antispasmodic,  deobstrnent,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  Thapsia  Garya- 
nica  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  that  plant.  Also  called 
asadulcis. 

Yf  thai  be  soure,  eke  stamppe  a quantitee 
Of  laseris  with  wyne,  hem  two  hemselve. 

And  helde  it  in  the  croppe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 

laser2!,  An  obsolete  form  of  leisure. 
Laserpitiese  (las-'er-pi- ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Tansch,  1834),  < Laserpitium  + -eic.)  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Jpiacese,  of  which  the 
genus  Laserpitium  is  the  type.  It  contains  9 gen  era 
of  tall  perennial  herbs,  distinguished  by  their  Bubterete 
fruit,  the  carpels  often  winged ; they  are  natives  chiefly 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Orient. 

Laserpitium  (las-&r-pish'i-uin),  n.  [NL.  (Sp. 
Pg.  laserpicio  = It.  laserpizio),  < L.  laserpicium, 
a plant,  also  called  silphium,  from  which  laser 
was  obtained.]  A genus  of  plants,  family 
Apiaceie,  type  of  the  tribe  Laserpitiese,  con- 
taining about  30  species,  natives  of  Europe, 
northern  Africa,  and  Asia;  the  lasersvorts. 
They  are  tall  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  compound  many-rayed  umbels  of  yellowish  or 
white  flowers,  the  fruit  with  8 wing-like  appendages.  L. 
lati/olium,  the  herb-frankincense  or  laserwort,  is  a native 
of  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  and 
stony  places.  The  root  abounds  with  a gum-resin,  which 
is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  is  said  to  he  a violent  purgative. 
L.  Siler  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  central  and  south- 
ern Europe. 

laserwort  (la'ser-wert),  n.  A plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Laseipitium,  especially  L.  latifolium. 
lash1  (lash),  n.  [<  ME.  lashe,  lasshe,  lasclie,  a 
stroke,  the  flexible  endof  a whip;  cf.  MD.  lasche, 
lassche,  a piece  sewed  on,  a patch,  D.  lasch,  a 
piece,  joint,  seam,  notch,  = MLG.  lasche,  las, 
LG.  lasche,  a flap,  dag,  = G.  lasche,  a flap, 
joint,  scarf,  = Sw.  Dan.  lask,  a joint,  scarf, 
groove  for  joining  timber;  cf.  ML.  lascia,  a flap 
or  dag;  perhaps  in  part  (like  lash2)  nit.  < 
L.  laxus,  loose,  or  from  the  same  root : see  lax 1 
and  lag1.  The  senses  of  the  noun,  and  esp.  of 
the  verb,  vary,  indicating  some  mixture  with 
other  words;  in  the  noun  are  prob.  involved 
lace  (ME.  las)  and  leash.  The  Ir.  lasg,  a lash, 
whip,  whipping,  is  of  E.  origin.]  1.  The  flexi- 
ble part  of  a whip,  usually  a cord  of  braided 
strips  of  leather ; hence,  anything  flexible  used 
for  flogging ; a whip ; a scourge : as,  to  lay  on 
the  lash;  punishment  by  the  lash. 

Her  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  the  lash  of  film, 

Her  waggoner  a small  gray-coated  gnat. 

Shak.,  R.  and  ,T..  i.  4.  63. 

I observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a lash  to  it.  Addison. 


A scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore. 

Coivper,  Morning  Dream. 

I believe  that  a blow  from  the  cruel  lash  would  have 
broken  her  [a  mare’s  | heart.  . . . The  lash  is  haruly  ever 
good  for  the  sex.  * C.  D.  W arner,  Baddeck,  iii. 

2.  A stroke  with  a whip  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough ; hence,  a stroke  of  satire ; a sarcasm ; an 
expression  or  retort  that  cuts  or  gives  pain. 

Many  a stripe  and  many  a grievouse  lashe 
She  gaven  to  them  that  wolden  loners  be. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  1207. 
How  smart  a lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  I 
Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  L 50. 
The  moral  is  a lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to 
ourselves  which  succeeds  well.  Sir  It.  L Estrange. 

Every  one  that  sins  with  an  high  hand  against  the  clear 
light  of  his  conscience,  although  he  may  resist  the  checks 
of  it  at  first,  yet  he  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  lashes  and  re- 
proaches of  it  afterwards,  bp.  Atterbung,  Sermons,  II.  xvt 

3.  A beating  or  dashing,  as  of  wind  or  water; 
a fluctuating  impact. 

The  wat’ry  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a wint’ry  storm 
To  frown  and  roar.  Cowper,  Hope,  L 183. 

4.  In  weaving , same  as  leash , 3. — 5.  An  eye- 
lash. 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness.  Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
lash1  (lash),  v.  [<  ME.  lashen , lasshen , laschen , 
lash,  whip;  = MD.  lasschen , sew  a piece  on, 
patch,  join,  D.  lasschen , join,  scarf  (wdience  per- 
haps def.  7),  = MLG.  LG.  laschen , furnish  with 
flaps  or  dags,  = G-.  laschen , furnish  with  flaps, 
scarf,  join,  = Sw.  laska  = Dan.  laske,  scarf, 
join;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike 
with  a lash,  whip,  scourge,  or  other  pliant  thing, 
as  a thong,  rope,  etc.;  whip;  scourge;  flog; 
subject  to  the  lash  as  a punishment. 

To  lash  the  Greks  to  ground  was  her  hertes  joy. 

The  Nine  Ladies  Worthy. 
What,  Cupid,  must  the  world  be  lash’d  so  soon? 

But  made  at  morning,  and  be  whipt  at  noon  ? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  5,  Epig. 
He’s  taen  a whip  into  his  hand, 

And  lashed  them  wondrous  sair. 

The  Clerk's  Twa  Sons  o’  Owsenford  (Child’s  Ballads,  IL  67). 
We  lash  the  pupil  and  defraud  the  ward. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  L 27. 

2.  To  satirize ; censure  with  severity. 

Juvenal  was  wholly  employed  in  lashing  vices,  some  of 

them  the  most  enormous  that  can  be  imagined. 

Dryden , Ded.  to  tr.  of  J uvenaL 
If  Satire  knows  its  time  and  place. 

You  still  may  lash  the  greatest  — in  disgrace. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  L 88. 
“I  have  no  name,”  he  shouted,  “a  scourge  am  I, 

To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Round.” 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

3.  To  fling  or  throw  recklessly  or  at  random: 
with  out  or  up.  [Archaic.] 

Which  to  haue  concealed  had  tended  more  to  the  opin- 
ion of  virtue,  than  to  lash  out  whatsoeuer  his  vnstaied  mind 
alfoorded.  Holinshed,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1397. 


He  falls,  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

Dryden. 

4f.  To  spend  recklessly. 

When  anie  new  troubles  or  wars  did  grow  or  come  upon 
him  [Henry  II.  of  England !,  then  would  he  lash  and  powre 
all  that  euer  he  had  in  store  or  treasurie,  and  liberallie 
bestow  that  upon  a roister  or  a soldier  which  ought  to 
have  been  given  unto  the  priest. 

Holinshed,  Chron.  (Conquest  of  Ireland,  p.  30). 

5.  To  heat  or  dash  against. 

The  Light’ning  flies,  the  Thunder  roars; 

And  big  Waves  lash  the  frighten’d  Shoars. 

Prior,  Lady’s  Looking-Glass. 
The  solid  reef  increases  only  on  the  outer  edge,  which 
day  and  night  is  lashed  by  the  breakers  of  an  ocean  never 
at  rest.  Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  2. 

6.  To  comb  (the  hair).  [Prov.  Eng.] — 7.  To 
tie  or  bind  with  a rope  or  cord ; secure  or  fas- 
ten, as  by  cordage:  as,  to  lash  anything  to  a mast 
or  to  a yard ; to  lash  a trunk  on  a coach. 

An  eel-skin  sleeve  lasht  here  and  there  with  lace. 
High  collar  lasht  again. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  it  2. 
A fisherman  stood  aghast, 

To  see  the  form  of  a maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a drifting  mast. 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
Lash  and  carry  ( naut .),  lash  or  pack  up  and  carry  off  the 
hammocks  to  the  netting,  where  they  are  to  be  stowed. — 
To  lash  a hammock.  See  hammock. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  ply  the  whip;  strike  (at 
something) ; aim  sarcasms ; hit  out. 

And  gan  her  fresh  assayle, 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thicke  as  showre  of  hayle. 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  every  part. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  16. 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  v.  22. 

2.  To  strike  or  break  out ; burst  up  or  out,  as  a 
wave  or  flame. 


lash 

For  ly3te  lassckynge  flame  alle  the  londe  over. 

MS.  Cott.  Caliy.  A.  ii.,  f.  111.  ( Ualliwell .) 
3.  To  strike  out;  plunge.  [Rare.] 

We  know  not  what  rich  joys  we  lose  when  first  we  lash 
into  a new  offence.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  40. 

To  lash  out.  ( a ) To  kick  out,  as  a horse,  (b)  To  break 
out  or  plunge  recklessly. 

I lash’d  out  lavish,  then  began  my  ruth, 

And  then  I felt  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

Greene,  Song  of  a Country  Swain. 
A pious  education  . . . may  lay  such  strong  fetters,  such 
powerful  restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  lash  out  into  those  excesses  and  enormities. 

South , Sermons,  X.  347. 
lash2  (lash)?  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  lasclie , lache , 
slack,  sluggish,  = G.  lasch,  slack,  weak  (=  Icel. 
losfer,  weak,  idle,  OSw.  losh , idle,  prob.  < L.),  < 
OF.  lasclie , lache , slack,  loose,  weak,  remiss, 
cowardly,  F.  Idche , loose,  cowardly,  = Pr.  lasc, 
lax  = Sp.  Pg.  laxo  = It.  lasso,  < L.  laxus  (ML. 
also  prob.  *lascus ),  slack,  loose : see  lax1.  Cf . 
lusk.)  I.  a.  it.  Slack;  slow;  sluggish;  inactive. 

Yif  he  be  slow  and  astonyd  and  lache,  he  lyvyth  as  an 
asse.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  3. 

2.  Lax;  loose;  soft;  hence,  watery  or  insipid. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Fruits  being  unwholesome  and  lash  before  the  fifth  year. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  v. 

3.  Moist  and  cold,  as  the  weather.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Il.t  n.  A sort  of  soft  leather. 

[A  receipt]  for  to  make  rede  lasche  or  lether. 

MS.  Sloane,  1698,  f.  9.  ( Ualliwell .) 
lash-comb  (lasli'kom),  n.  A wide-toothed  comb. 
[North.  Eng.] 

lasher1  (lash'er),  n.  [<  lasli1,  v.’,  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  lashes,  (a)  One  who  whips,  or  scourges 
with  a lash  ; one  who  punishes  by  laying  on  the  lash.  ( b ) 
One  who  lashes  or  fastens  a thing  to  something  else  with 
thongs,  cords,  etc. 

2.  Alashing;  a thong  or  cord  used  as  a lashing. 
— 3.  A fish,  Myoxocephalus  bubalis. 

lasher2  (lash'er),  n.  [Appar.  < lasli 2 + -er1.) 
The  slack  water  collected  above  a weir  in  a 
river ; hence,  a weir. 

He  sculled  down  to  Sandford,  [and]  bathed  in  the  lasher. 
+ T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  v. 

lashing  (lash'ing),  »i.  and  a.  [<  lash1,v.']  I . n. 

1.  The  act  of  whipping  or  flogging;  a scourg- 
ing.— 2.  A rope  or  cord  for  binding  or  making 
fast  one  thing  to  another. 

Torn  from  their  planks  the  cracking  ring-bolts  drew, 
And  gripes  and  lashings  all  asunder  flew. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  ii. 

3.  A profusion  or  great  plenty;  a bountiful  or 
unstinted  supply:  usually  in  the  plural:  as, 
lashings  of  beer.  [Scotch  and  Irish.] 

A nate  buffet  before  them  set, 

Where  lashins  of  good  dhrink  there  was. 

Thackeray,  Mr.  Molony’s  Account  of  the  Ball. 

n.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lash2,  v.)  Lavish.  Taylor. 
(Ualliwell.) 

lashing-eye  (lash'ing-i),  n.  See  eye1. 
lashing-ring  (lash'ing-ring),  n.  One  of  the  rings 
on  the  sides  of  a gun-carriage  to  which  the  tar- 
paulin, sponge,  rammer,  and  worm  are  lashed  or 
tied : generally  used  in  the  plural, 
lashing-string  (lash'ing-string),  n.  In  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  a cord  used  to  secure  anything  in 
its  place  daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  in 
upholstery  to  hold  the  springs  for  a seat  at  a 
given  height,  preparatory  to  covering  the  seat, 
lashness  (lash'nes),  n.  [<  lash 2 + -wess.]  The 
quality  of  being  lash;  slackness;  dullness. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lash-rail  (lash'ral),  n.  Naut.,  a stout  bar  of 
wood  extending  along  the  sides  of  whaling-ves- 
sels inside  the  bulwarks.  Its  use  is  to  secure 
water-casks  and  other  heavy  casks  by  lashings, 
hence  the  name. 

Lasia  (la 'si -a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  \aaio q,  hairy, 
rough,  shaggy,  woolly.]  1.  A genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects  of  the  family  Acroceridee.  L.  kletti  is 
a golden-green  species,  with  a proboscis  half  as  long  again 
as  the  body,  found  in  Arizona.  Wiedemann , 1824. 

2.  A genus  of  ladybirds : synonymous  with 
Subcoccinella  of  Hope  (1840). — 3.  A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Aracex  (the  arum  family),  type  of  the  tribe 
Lasiex.  It  is  characterized  by  a one. celled  ovary  and 
thick  style,  the  ovule  pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  cell. 
Only  two  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Malay  archipelago. 

Lasiese  (la-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1883),  < Lasia  + -ex.)  Originally  a 
subtribe  o£  plants  of  the  family  Aracex,  now 
raised  to  tribal  rank,  typified  by  the  genus 
Lasia.  It  embraces  7 genera,  with  elongated 
twisted  spathes  and  densely  flowered  spadices. 
They  are  chiefly  tropical  plants. 

Lasiocampa  (la/si-o-kam'pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Maioq,  hairy,  woolly,  + sd/jictj,  a caterpillar.] 
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A genus  of  bombycid  moths,  giving  name  to  the 
family  Lasiocampidm.  See  Gastropacha. 
Lasiocampidse(la//si-o-kam'pi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Lasiocampa  + -idee.)  A family  of  bombycoid 
moths  named  from  the  genus  Lasiocampa,  con- 
taining a number  of  stout  hairy  forms,  among 
them  those  known  as  eggers  or  egger-moths. 
Lasioderma  (la/'si-o-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aacto c,  hairy,  woolly,  + dep'/ta,  skin.]  A genus 
of  beetles  of  the  family  Ptinidce,  of  wide  distri- 
bution. L.  serricome  and  L.  Ice ve  are  among  the  few  in- 
sects which  eat  tobacco.  Their  larvae  feed  upon  the  weed 
in  its  dried  state,  doing  much  damage. 

Lasioidese  (la-si-oi'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  and 
C.  de  Candolle),  < Lasia  + -oidex.)  A subfam- 
ily of  plants  of  the  Aracex , or  arum  family, 
embracing  20  genera.  It  includes  the  tribes 
Lasiex,  Amorphophallex,  Nephtliytidex,  and 
Montrichardiex.  Originally  called  a tribe. 
Lasiopetaleae  (la/si-o-pe-ta'le-e),  ».  pi.  [NL. 
(Jacques  Gay,  1831),  < Lasiopetalum  + -ex.) 
A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Sterculiacex, 
typi  Bed  by  the  genus  Lasiopetalum.  it  embraces, 
in  modem  systems,  8 genera,  having  hermaphrodite 
flowers  destitute  of  petals  (or  with  the  petals  reduced  to 
mere  scales),  five  anther-bearing  stamens  lightly  united  at 
the  base  and  alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  anthers  two- 
celled  with  the  cells  parallel,  and  five  or  fewer  non-anther- 
bearing stamens  opposite  the  sepals. 

Lasiopetalum  (la^si-o-pet'a-lum),  n.  [NL. 
(James  Ed  ward  Smith,  1798), "<Gr.  Adame,  hairy, 
woolly,  4-  TreraXov,  a leaf  (petal) : see  petal .] 
A genus  of  sterculiaceous  plants,  the  type  of 
the  tribe  Lasiopetalese , distinguished  from 
related  genera  by  having  the  sepals  united  with- 
out a median  nerve.  There  are  about  25  species,  grow- 
ing in  Western  Australia.  They  are  stellately  pubes- 
cent shrubs,  with  flowers  in  racemes  or  branching  cymes 
opposite  the  leaves  or  in  their  axils.  Several  species  (as  L. 
parvijlorum,  L.  ferrugineum,  L.  macrophyllum ) are  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse-plants. 

Lasiurus  (las-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Tiaaioq, 
bairy,  woolly,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  Amer- 
ican chiropters  of  the  family  Vespertilionidai ; 
the  red  bats.  In  typical  species  the  back  of  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane  is  densely  furry.  The  common  New 
York  or  red  bat  is  L.  noveboracensis ; the  hoary  bat  is  L. 
cinereus  or  pruinosus.  See  cut  under  bat. 

Lasius  (la'si-us),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrieius,  1804),  < Gr. 
laacoq,  bairy,  rough,  shaggy,  woolly.]  1 . A ge- 
nus of  ants  of  the  family  Formicidai,  having  the 
abdomennot  prolonged  anteriorly, and  the  ocelli 
of  the  workers  very  small,  indistinct,  or  want- 
ing. It  is  widely  distributed,  with  12  European  and  6 
North  American  species;  4 are  common  to  both  continents. 
L.  Jtamis  is  an  example. 

2.  A genus  of  bees  of  the  family  Apidce.  Jurine, 
1807.  [Not  in  use.]  — 3.  Same  as  Lasia,  1.  La- 
treille,  1829. — 4.  A genus  of  beetles  of  the  fam- 
ily Mala  coder  mida! : synonymous  with  Dasytes 
of  Paykuli,  1798.  Motschulsky,  1845. 
laskH  (lask),  n.  [A  transposed  form  of  lax1,  n .) 
Looseness;  flux;  diarrhea.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A grave  and  learned  minister  was  one  day,  as  hewalked 
in  the  fields  for  his  recreation,  suddenly  taken  with  a laske 
or  looseness.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  99. 

lask1!  (lask),  v.  i.  [<  lask1,  n.)  To  suffer  from 
diarrhea. 

So  soft  childhood  puling 
Is  wrung  with  worms  begot  of  crudity, 

Are  [and?]  apt  to  laske  through  much  humidity, 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 

lask2t  (lask),  v.  i.  [Appar.  a transposed  form 
of  lax1,  a.,  used  as  a verb.  Cf.  lash L]  Naut., 
to  sail  large,  or  with  a quartering  wind  — that 
is,  with  a wind  about  45°  abaft  the  beam. 

The  Java  came  down  in  a lasking  course  on  her  adver- 
sary’s weather  quarter. 

Quoted  in  T.  Roosevelt's  Naval  War  of  1812,  p.  120. 
lask3t,  v.  t.  [ME.  lasken;  appar.  < las,  lasse, 
less : see  less1,  a. ; cf . less1,  v.  But  such  a use 
of  the  rare  verb-formative  -lc  is  doubtful.]  To 
shorten ; bring  to  an  end. 

Heigh  heuene  king  to  gode  hauene  me  sende, 

Other  laske  mi  liif  day  wes  with-inne  a litel  terme. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 570. 
lask4  (lask),  n.  [Var.  of  lesk. ] Same  as  lasfl. 

M ud  worms,  mussels,  shrimps,  and  lasks  cut  out  of  mack- 
erel are  also  used  as  baits  for  bass. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  251. 
lask5,  lasque  (lask),  n.  [Pers.  lashk , a piece?] 
A thin  flat  diamond  with  a simple  facet  at  the 
side  : used  occasionally  to  cover  small  minia- 
tures, and  then  called  portrait-stone. 
lasket  (las'ket),  n.  [Cf.  lash1,  n.)  Small  lines 
sewed  in  loops  to  the  bottom  of  a sail  to  secure 
a bonnet. 

laspring  (las'pring),  n.  [Cf.  lax 2.]  The  smolt 
or  young  salmon  of  the  first  year.  [Local,  Eng.] 

The  smolt,  or  young  salmon, .is  by  the  fishermen  of  some 
rivers  called  a laspring.  Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

lasque,  n.  See  laslfi. 
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lass1  (las),  n.  [<  ME.  las,  lasse , lasce ; origin 
remote  and  obscure.  The  word  is  often  ex- 
plained, in  its  mod.  form  (the  ME.  form  being 
left  unnoticed),  as  a contr.  of  laddess;  but  lad- 
dess  is  an  affected  form,  rare,  and  not  found  be- 
fore the  18th  century.  Lass  is  now  commonly 
used  as  if  a cognate  fem.  of  lad1.)  1 . A girl : in 
familiar  language  often  applied  to  a woman  of 
any  age. 

The  last  of  thos  lefe  children  was  a lysse  faire, 
Bolexena  the  pert,  prise  of  all  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  1499. 
And  with  your  piteous  layes  have  learnd  to  breed 
Compassion  in  a countrey  lasses  hart. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  ProL 
This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 156. 
Her  prentice  han’  she  tried  on  man, 

An’  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Burns,  Green  Grow  the  R,ashes. 

2.  A sweetheart. 

It  was  a lover  and  his  lass. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  3 (song). 
Hemp-seed,  I saw  thee, 

An’  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass, 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee. 

Burns,  HaUoween. 

3.  A maid-servant ; a servant-girl.  [Scotch.] 
It  will  may-be  no  be  sae  weel  to  speak  about  it  while 

that  lang-lugged  limmer  o’  a lass  is  gaun  flisking  in  and 
out  o’  the  room.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlv. 

lass2  (las),  a.  [See  lazy.)  Lazy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lasset,  a.  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
less1. 

lassie  (las'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  toss1.]  A little  lass; 
a young  girl. 

My  love,  she’s  but  a lassie  yet. 

Burns,  My  Love,  she’s  but  a Lassie  yet. 
Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 

Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook.  Crabbe. 

lassitude  (las'i-tud),  n.  [<  F.  lassitude  = Sp. 
lasitud  = Pg.  lassidao  = It.  lassitudine , < L. 
lassitudo , faintness,  weariness,  < lassus , faint, 
weary,  perhaps  for  *ladtus , and  thus  akin  to  E. 
late:  see  late L Cf.  alas.)  The  state  of  having 
the  energies  weakened ; weakness ; weariness ; 
languor  of  body  or  mind. 

The  animal  spirits  being  spent,  the  soul  can  hardly  move 
the  body  any  longer,  the  sense  whereof  we  call  lassitude. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iii.  S. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  sufficiently  oppres- 
sive to  occasion  considerable  lassitude. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  5. 
=Syn.  Weariness,  etc.  S ee  fatigue. 
lass-lorn  (las'lom),  a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  lass 
or  mistress. 

Thy  broom-groves, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 

Being  lass-lorn.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  68. 

lasso  (las'o),  n. ; pi.  lassos  or  lassoes  (-oz).  [< 

Sp.  lazo , a snare,  slip-knot,  = Pg.  lago,  a snare, 
trick.  = OF.  laz,  a snare,  < L.  laqueus , a snare: 
see  lace.)  A long  rope  or  cord  of  hide  (from  30 
to  60  or  more  feet),  having  a running  noose  at 
one  end,  used  especially  in  the  Spanish  parts  of 
America  for  catching  horses  and  wild  cattle. 
The  noose  is  thrown  with  a whirl  from  horseback  over 
the  head  or  horns  of  the  chased  animal  while  in  full 
career.  See  lariat. 

They  [the  lariat  and  the  Jasso]  are  the  same,  with  a very 
great  difference.  The  lasso  may  be  used  for  picketing  a 
horse,  but  the  rope  with  which  a horse  is  ordinarily  picK- 
eted  would  never  be  of  use  as  a lasso. 

Jl.  I.  Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians,  p.  251. 

lasso  (las'o),  v.  t.  [<  lasso,  n.)  To  catch  or 
capture  by  means  of  a lasso, 
lasso-cell  (las'6-sel),  n.  One  of  the  peculiar 
filiferous  cell-like  structures  of  ccelenterates, 
endowed  with  ability  to  throw  out  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  the  contained  thread,  which  has 
the  property  of  exciting  a stinging  or  pricking 
feeling  on  sentient  surfaces;  an  urticating  or- 
gan; a nematocyst  or  thread-cell;  a cnidocyst 
or  cnida ; a nettling-cell.  See  cut  under  cnida. 
lassock  (las'ok),  n.  [<  lass1  + -ock.)  A little 
lass ; a lassie.  [Scotch.] 

I mind,  when  I was  a gilpy  of  a lassock,  seeing  the  Duke. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

last1  (last),  n.  [<  ME.  last,  lest,  < AS.  last,  Ixest, 
m.,  a footstep,  track,  footprint,  trace ; also,  in 
glosses,  Icest,  f.,  a hoot,  Iceste,  a shoemakers’ 
last;  = D.  leest,  a last,  form,  = OHG.  MHG. 
leist,  G.  Icisten,  a last,  = Icel.  leistr,  the  foot 
below  the  ankle,  a short  sock,  = Sw.  last  = 
Dan.  last,  a last,  = Goth,  laists,  a foot-track ; 
cf.  OHG.  leisa,  MHG.  leise,  lets,  track,  furrow; 
prob.  < Goth,  leisan,  find  out,  pret.  pres,  tots,  I 
know:  see  tear1,  learn,  lore.  Hence  last2.)  A 
wooden  pattern  or  model  of  the  human  foot,  on 
which  shoes  are  formed. 


last 
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laster 


Harl  be  ge  sutlers  [souters]  with  your  mani  lestes. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  xxxiv.  3. 
Should  the  big  Laste  extend  the  Shoe  too  wide, 

Each  Stone  will  wrench  th’  unwary  Step  aside. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last  fa  free  render- 
ing of  the  Latin  proverb  “Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidain  ”]. 

Sir  E.  L' Estrange. 

last1  (last),  v.  t.  [<  last1,  ».]  To  form  on  or  lay 
a last ; fit  to  a last,  as  the  materials  for  a toot 
or  shoe. 

last3  (last),  v.  [<  ME.  lasten,  lesten , < AS.  Ices- 
tan,  follow,  accompany,  attend;  observe,  per- 
form, continue,  last  (=  OS.  lestian  = OFries. 
lasta,  lesta  = OHO.  MHG.  G-.  leisten , follow  out, 
= Goth,  laistjan,  follow  after),  lit.  ‘ track,’  < last, 
a track,  footprint:  see  last1,  n.]  I.f  trans.  To 
follow  out;  carryout;  perform;  do. 

That  ic  haue  hoten  wel, 

Ic  it  sal  lesten  euerilc  del. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2906. 

And  thei  ben  false  and  traiterous  and  lasten  not  that 
thei  bihoten  [promise],  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  252. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  extend;  reach. 

He  hathe  made  a Duchee  that  lasteth  unto  the  Lond  of 
Nytian,  and  marchethe  to  Pruysse. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  7. 

2.  To  continue  to  be;  remain  in  existence; 
continue  in  progress. 

And  thorowe  thy  grace  I am  nat  A-gast, 

What  sorowe  or  sykenes  to  me  thou  sende. 

To  suffyr  whyle  my  lyffe  wole  laste. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  176. 
They  bothe  were  in  batell  while  the  batell  last, 

And  euther  sawte  & assembly  see  with  there  een. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  57. 

Two  days  this  Feast  lasteth,  in  which  they  dense  their 
graues  and  giue  presents  to  the  JBonzy. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  528. 

Generations  pass  whde  some  trees  stand,  and  old  fami- 
lies last  not  three  oaks.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 
The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 

Pope , Iliad,  xxiv.  779. 

That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives. 

Who  much  receives  but  nothing  gives. 

T.  Gibbons,  When  Jesus  Dwelt. 

3.  To  hold  out ; continue  unexhausted  or  un- 
consumed; escape  failure  or  loss. 

I beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 

To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  495. 

I pray  my  legs 

Wid  last  that  pace  that  I wdl  carry  them. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  in.  2. 

Can  the  burning  coal 
Of  thy  affection  last  without  the  fuel 
Of  counter  love  ? Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  8. 

The  days  of  chddhood  are  too  sweet  to  last ! Cities,  like 
men,  grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed  alike  to 
grow  into  the  bustle,  the  cares,  and  miseries  of  the  world. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  177. 

4.  To  continue  unimpaired;  remain  fresh,  un- 
faded, or  unspoiled;  continue  to  be  available  or 
serviceable ; wear  well:  as,  this  color  will  last . 

Ham.  How  long  wid  a man  lie  i’  the  earth  ere  he  rot? 

ls£  Clown.  . . . He  wid  last  you  some  eight  year,  or  nine 
year.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  183. 

And  love  wid  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xliii. 

Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  the  only  motives  which 
wid  last  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  354. 


as  20  dickers  of  10  hides  each ; but  a last  of  hides  is  12 
dozen. 

They  wid  pay  ...  for  a last  of  hides  to  bee  caryed  out 
of  our  realme  and  dominion  halfe  amarke  aboue  that  which 
heretofore  was  payed.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  137. 

Even  as  in  ships  of  war,  whose  lasts  of  powder 
Are  laid,  men  think,  to  make  them  last. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D’Ambois,  v.  1. 

These  fishing  ships  doe  take  yeerely  two  hundred  thou- 
sand last  of  fish,  twelue  barrels  to  a last,  which  amounts  to 
300000  pounds  by  the  fishermens  price. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  217. 

last4t  (last),  n.  [ME.  last,  lest,  < Ieel.  lostr 
{last-),  fault,  = Dan.  Sw.  last,  vice ; of.  OS.  las- 
tar  — OHG.  lastar,  MHG.  G.  laster,  blame, 
abuse ; AS.  leahtor,  blame ; from  a verb  rep- 
resented by  AS.  lean  = OHG.  lahan,  blame.] 
Fault. 

last4t  (last),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  lasten  = OHG.  lasta- 
ron,  MHG.  lasteren,  lastern,  G.  Idstern  = Ieel. 
lasta  = Dan.  laste  = Sw.  lasta,  blame;  from 
the  noun.]  To  find  fault  with ; blame. 

last5  (last),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  last,  latst,  contr. 
form  of  latest  (=  OS.  letisto,  latsto,  lasto,  last, 
= OFries.  letast  = D.  lest  = LG.  leste,  lest  = 
OHG.  lazzost,  lezist,  lezzest,  lecist,  MHG.  letzest, 
letzst,  letst,  G.  letzt,  last,  = Ieel.  latastr),  su- 
perl.  of  late : see  late1.']  I.  a.  1.  That  comes  or 
remains  after  all  the  others ; latest ; hindmost ; 
closing;  final;  ultimate. 

Now.  our  joy  [Cordelia], 

Although  the  last,  not  least. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  85. 

Bear  them  unto  their  last  beds,  whdst  I study 

A tomb  to  speak  their  loves  whdst  old  Time  lasteth. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  v.  2. 

Your  last  to  me  was  in  French  of  the  first  Current. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  15. 

My  latest  found, 

Heaven’s  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  dedght ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  19. 

If  I should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf. 

2.  Next  before  the  present:  as,  last  week;  on 
the  last  occasion. 

Last  morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  86. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay. 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  iii.  28. 
A merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxx. 

3.  Utmost;  extreme. 

To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 

For  wit  and  power ; their  last  endeavours  bend, 

T’  outshine  each  other. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  ii.  13. 

This  city,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  defence 
against  Hannibal,  was  of  the  last  importance. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  10. 

The  Lord  of  ad  the  landscape  round 
Ev’n  to  its  last  horizon.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

4.  Lowest;  meanest. 

But  many  that  are  first  shad  be  last ; and  the  last  shad 
be  first.  Mat.  xix.  30. 

Antdochus  . . . 

Takes  the  last  prize. 

Pope,  Hiad,  xxiii.  923. 

5.  Furthest  of  all  from  inclusion  or  considera- 
tion ; most  improbable  or  unlikely. 

She  was  the  last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue 
f amdiarity.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. , ii.  16. 


To  the  here  he  cleued  fast, 

And  to  Petir  he  criede  atte  the  last 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 
And  3if  he  fynde  such  defaute  that  3e  with  Fals  holden, 
Hit  schal  bi-sitten  oure  soules  sore  atte  laste. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  110. 
Gad,  a troop  shad  overcome  him  : but  he  shad  overcome 
at  the  last.  Gen.  xlix.  19. 

Virtue  preserved  from  fed  destruction’s  blast, 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown’d  with  joy  at  last. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  3.  90. 
At  the  long  last.  See  longi.— Booked  at  last.  See  book. 
— To  the  last,  to  the  end  ; tdl  the  conclusion ; especially, 
till  the  near  approach  or  the  moment  of  death. 

She  preserved  her  wit,  judgment,  and  vivacity  to  the 
last,  but  often  used  to  complain  of  her  memory. 

Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

last5  (last),  adv.  [<  last5,  a.']  1.  At  the  end  of 
the  series ; after  all  others. 

God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last.  1 Cor.  iv.  9. 


Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  443. 


2.  In  conclusion ; finally ; lastly. 

First  my  fear ; then  my  courtesy  ; last  my  speech. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  EpiL 
Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores ; and  last,  the  thing  adored  desires. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  x. 

3.  For  the  last  time ; on  the  last  occasion  be- 
fore the  present  time. 

When  saw  you  my  father  last?  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2.  167. 
Declare  when  last  Odvia  came 
To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

4f.  Lately. 

And  yet  I was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  12. 
First  and  last,  first  or  last.  See  firsts,  adv. 
last6  (last),  n.  In  law , same  as  last-court . 
last7  (last),  n.  [Also  list  (see  listfl) ; var.  of  lask*, 
lisk , lesk .]  A piece  cut  from  a fish  and  used  as 
bait.  In  pollack-fishing,  for  example,  such  a 
piece  is  cut  from  the  under  or  bright  part  of 
the  pollack. 

lastage  (las'taj),  n.  [=  F.  lestage ; as  lasfi  + 
-age.]  1.  The  lading  of  a ship. 

By  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  36th  year  of  her 
reign,  the  lastage  and  ballastage  and  office  of  lastage  and 
ballastageof  all  ships  and  other  vessels  betwixt  the  bridge 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  main  sea,  was  granted  to  the 
Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  Trinity  House. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  278. 

2f.  Ballast. 

Ballesse  or  lastage  for  shippes,  saburra. 

Huloet,  1552.  ( Halliwell .) 

3f.  A duty  formerly  paid  ( a ) in  some  markets 
for  the  right  to  carry  things  where  one  chooses ; 
(6)  on  wares  sold  "by  the  last  ; (c)  for  freight  or 
transportation ; (d)  for  the  right  of  taking  bal- 
last from  the  sea-shore,  between  high-  and  low- 
water  mark. 


They  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from  all  custome  : 
that  is  to  say,  from  all  lastage,  tallage,  passage,  cariage, 
riuage,  asponsage,  and  from  all  wretke. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  117. 


The  citizens  of  Hereford  fined,  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  III.,  in  a hundred  marks  and  two  palfreys,  to  have 
the  king’s  charter  . . . that  they  might  be  quit  through- 
out England  of  toll  and  lastage,  of  passage,  pontage  and 
stallage,  and  of  leve,  and  danegeld,  and  gaywite,  and  all 
other  customs  and  exactions. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  26. 


last2  (last),  n.  [<  last2,  v.~\  Power  of  bolding 
out;  endurance;  stamina.  [Rare.] 

What  one  has  always  felt  about  the  masters  is,  that  it’s 
a fair  trial  of  skill  and  last  between  us  and  them  — like  a 
match  at  foot-ball,  or  a battle. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  7. 
Space  is  nothing  to  a traveller  [the  antelope]  with  such 
speed  and  such  last.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  204. 

last3  (last),  n.  [<  ME.  last,  < AS.  hlcest,  a load 
(=  OFries.  lilest  = D.  last  = MLG.  LG.  last  = 
OHG.  hlast,  last , MHG.  G.  last,  a load,  = Ieel. 
Mass  = Dan.  Ices  = Sw.  lass,  a cart-load,  also 
Ieel.  lest,  a load  (<  Sw.  Dan.),  = Dan.  Sw.  last,  a 
load),  < hladan,  lade,  load : see  lade L Hence  in 
comp,  ballast.  The  E.  lest5,  ballast,  is  of  LG. 
origin.]  If.  A burden;  a load;  a cargo. 

God  yeve  this  monk  a thousand  last  quad  yeer  [cargoes  of 
bad  years].  Chaucer , Prol.  to  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  4. 

2.  A load  of  some  commodity  with  reference  to 
its  weight  and  commercial  value ; hence,  a par- 
ticular weight  or  measure,  varying  in  amount 
in  different  localities  and  for  different  com- 
modities. As  an  absolute  measure,  a last  is  generally 
reckoned  at  4,000  pounds ; but  the  word  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  and  only  in  local  or  technical  use.  A last  of  flax 
or  feathers  is  1,700  pounds  ; of  wool,  12  sacks ; of  corn,  10 
quarters  or  80  bushels ; of  meal  or  ashes,  12  barrels ; of 
gunpowder,  24  barrels ; of  codfish  or  white  herrings,  12 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  20  cades  (of  500  or  720  fishes 
each) ; of  pitch  or  tar,  14  barrels.  A last  of  leather  is  given 


In  his  house  I saw — the  last  thing  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  heart  of  Lapland  — a piano. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  139. 
Last  act,  in  peripatetic  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  posi- 
tive existence,  which,  after  it  is  otherwise  determined  what 
a thing  shall  be,  determines  that  it  shall  be.  Also  called 
second  energy. — Last  day,  yesterday.  [Scotch.  ] 

Last  day  I grat  wi’  spite  and  teen  . . . 

That  to  a bard  I should  be  seen 
Wi’  half  my  channel  dry. 

Burns,  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

Last  extreme  of  a syllogism,  the  minor  term.— Last 
heir,  in  Eng.  law,  he  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat  for 
• want  of  lawful  heirs.  In  some  cases  the  last  heir  is  the 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  were  held ; but  in  others,  the  sover- 
eign.— Last  honor  or  honors.  See  honor.— Last  mul- 
tiplier, a certain  quantity  used  in  the  integration  of  the 
equations  of  motion.— On  one’s  last  legs,  on  the  verge 
of  failure  or  exhaustion  ; almost  ruined  in  health,  ability, 
or  resources:  also  said  of  things. 

The  first  lies  like  the  fox’s  scent  when  on  his  last  legs, 
increasing  every  moment ; the  other  is  a back-scent,  grow- 
ing colder  the  longer  you  follow  it. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  xxv. 

The  last  cast.  See  casti.— The  last  day,  the  day  of 
judgment.— The  last  days,  the  last  times,  in  Scrip., 
the  period  when  the  end  of  the  world  draws  near. — The 
last  gasp.  See  gasp.— To  breathe  one’s  last,  to  die.  — 
To  die  in  the  last  ditch.  See  diei.—  To  put  the  last 
hand  to.  See  hand. 

ii.  n.  The  end;  conclusion;  termination:  in 

phrases At  last,  or  at  the  last,  at  the  end;  in  the 

conclusion;  Anally. 


4.  Stowage-room  for  goods, 
last-court  (last'kort),  n.  A court  held  by  the 
twenty-four  jurats  in  the  marshes  of  Kent, 
England,  and  summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  where- 
in orders  are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  im- 
pose penalties,  etc.,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  said 
marshes.  Also  last. 
lastet.  An  obsolete  preterit 
of  lasfi. 

laster  (las'ter),  n.  [<  last 1 
+ -er1.]  In  shoemaking: 

(а)  One  who  fits  the  parts 
of  shoes  to  lasts  prepara- 
tory to  the  subsequent  op- 
erations, especially  in  a 
shoe-factory. 

The  sole  ...  is  now  taken  in 
hand  by  the  laster,  who  secures  it 
by  a few  tacks  to  the  upper. 

Ure,  Diet. , IV.  121. 

(б)  A tool  like  a pair  of 
pincers  used  in  stretching 
the  upper-leather  of  a boot 
or  shoe  on  the  last.  The  jaws 
are  curved  and  serrated  so  as  to 
grasp  the  leather  firmly,  and  an 
angular  boss  is  formed  on  one  of 

the  tongues  of  the  pincers.  The  Laster.  GG,  jaws. 


laster 

boss  acts  against  the  last  as  a fulcrum  in  stretching  the 
leather,  and  is  also  used  as  a hammer  for  pegging  the 
stretched  leather  to  the  last  to  hold  it  in  place  during 
the  process  of  soling, 

lasteryt.  A typographical  error  for  castory, 
in  the  early  editions  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie 
Queene.”  (II.  ix.  41.) 

lasting  (las'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  las  ft,  v.]  1. 
Continuance;  endurance. 

Thou  art  made  for  ever,  as  thou  hast  made  me,  if  this 
felicity  have  lasting.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  3. 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees,  bushes,  and  herbs 
so  much  as  often  cutting.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 586. 

If  any  true  Briton  maintains  that  beef  and  beer  are  es- 
sentials to  develop  a man  in  stature,  or  strength,  or  last- 
ing, let  him  look  at  our  camp-servants.  W.  H.  Russell. 

2.  A strong  and  durable  woolen  or  worsted 
fabric:  also  called  everlasting , and  formerly 
durance.  It  is  usually  black,  and  is  used  for  buttons  and 
for  the  uppers  of  women’s  shoes.  It  is  woven  either  with 
a double  twill  or  with  a satin-twill  (then  called  Denmark 
satin).  Draw-bays,  prunella,  and  serge  de  berry  are  varie- 
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I for  his  sake  M’ill  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  oft',  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  240. 

Lastrea  (las-tre'a),  n.  [NL.;  named  for  Charles 
Jean  Louis  Delastre .]  A generic  name  applied 
by  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent  in  1824  to  ferns  now 
included  in  Dryopteris.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  the  veins  distinct  after  leaving  the  midrib,  not 
uniting  with  those  of  the  adjoining  lobe.  It  included 
among  others  the  male-fern  and  the  marsh-fern. 

lasty  (las'ti),  a.  [<  lasfi,  v .,  + Lasting: 
durable.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

If  you  be  hasty,  you’ll  never  be  lasty. 

Scotch  proverb.  (Jamieson.) 
lat1  (lat),  n.  [Also  latt;  earlier  form  of  lath 1 
q.v.]  A lath.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lat2  (lat),  a.  [An  earlier  and  dial,  form  of  late 
q.v.]  1.  Slow;  tedious.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lat  afoot,  slow'  in  moving. 

Wilbraham, 


, p.  53.  ( Halliwell . ) 
2.  Unseasonable;  wet  (of  weather).  Bay,  1674; 
Bailey,  1731.  _ [Prov.  Eng.] 


ties  of  lasting.  ,,  • « / m 

lasting  (las'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  las# , u]  Con-  M31'  JP™V’  Er'p'  J, 

turning  m time ; durable ; of  long  continuance ; , , obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  le fl. 

that  may  continue  orendure:  as, a lastina  good  V ‘ , ,,  e£e  or  dialectal  form  of  left. 

or  evil;  a lasting  color.  lat- 1 1 , r.  A Middle  English  form  of  leadeth,  third 

Lord ! wy til  a lastande  luf  we  loue  the  allone. 

York  Plays,  p.  3. 

O fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear-bought  with  lasting  woes  ! 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  742. 

Diligence  makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 


xjjxigiAou  xuiui  ux  ixsuuecn,  tu 
person  singular  present  indicative  of  lead  1. 
latb  (lat),  n.  [Hind,  lat.']  In  Indian  arch.,  an 
isolated  shaft  or  pillar,  serving  for  various  pur- 


May  children  of  our  children  say 
“She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.” 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 
=Sym  Lasting,  Durable,  Permanent,  Stable,  enduring, 
abiding,  undecaying,  perpetual,  unending.  Lasting  means 
resisting  the  effects  of  time  or  other  influences  tending  to 
produce  decay ; continuing  for  a long  time,  or  as  long  as 
the  nature  of  the  object  admits.  It  is  the  proper  word  for 
abstract  things : as,  a lasting  impression ; sudden  reforma- 
tions are  seldom  lasting.  Durable  is  preferable  for  tangi- 
ble objects,  and  means  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  tear : 
as,  durable  material.  Permanent,  remaining  to  the  end, 
abiding  for  ever,  applies  equally  to  physical  and  abstract 
objects:  as,  a permanent  dye;  a permanent  situation;  the 
grave  is  a.  permanent  resting-place.  Permanent  and  stable 
imply  less  of  resistance  than  the  others.  Stable  means 
permanent  in  its  place,  lasting  upon  its  foundations,  able 
to  stand  indefinitely : as,  a stable  form  of  government ; a 
Stable  character. 

Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  173. 

With  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  all  fast ; too  fast  they  made 
And  durable!  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  320. 

Was  anything  permanent?  anything  stable?  Nothing 
but  truth.  J . F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  iv.  3. 

The  mutability  in  the  public  councils,  arising  from  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  members,  however  qualified  they 
may  be,  points  out,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity 
of  some  stable  institution  in  the  government. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  62. 

lasting-awl  (las'ting-al),  n.  A shoemakers’ 
awl  haying  an  eye  near  the  point  and  carrying 
a bobbin  for  thread  in  the  handle,  it  is  used  in 
sewing  by  hand  to  pass  the  thread  through  the  leather  and 
to  assist  in  forming  a lock-stitch  with  a second  thread. 

lasting-jack  (las'ting-jak),  n.  An  implement 
for  holding  a last  while  the  shoe-upper  is  strain- 
ed and  secured  upon  it,  and  for  adjusting  the 
in-sole  and  out-sole  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
the  pegging-  or  sewing-machine.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lastingly  (las'ting-li),  adv . In  a lasting  man- 
ner ; so  as  to  last ; durably. 

And  covenants  betwixt  them  surely  seal’d. 

Each  to  the  other  lastingly  to  bind. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  iii. 

It  was  not  therefore  till  the  Turk  had  been  driven  out, 
not  until  southern  Italy  had  been  more  thoroughly  but 
not  much  more  lastingly  overrun  by  the  armies  of  France 
that  Otranto  passed  for  a while  under  the  rule  of  Venice. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  322. 

lasting-machine,  lasting-pincers,  lasting- 

tool.  Same  as  laster  (6). 
lastingness  (las'tmg-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
lasting;  durability;  permanence;  long  contin- 
uance. 

All  [wasl  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  exceeding  lastingness  made  the  eye  be- 
lieve  it  was  exceeding  beautiful.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

The  ancients  depicted  friendship  in  the  bearings  and 
strength  of  a young  man,  bare-headed,  rudely  clothed,  to 
signitie  its  activity,  and  lastingness,  readiness  of  action 
and  aptnesses  to  do  service.  Jer.  Taylor,  Friendship! 

lastly  (last'li),  adv.  1.  In  the  last  place. 

Then  does  he  say.  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestored : lastly,  he  frets 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposed.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6.  27. 
2t.  At  last ; finally ; in  the  end. 


-Asoka’s  Pillar,  Allahabad. 


poses,  as  for  bear- 
ing inscriptions  or 
religious  emblems, 
or  a statue  or  image, 
for  supporting  a 
lamp,  or  even  for  a 
flagstaff.  Lats  are 
always  original,  and 
often  elegant  in  de- 
sign. Also  called 
stambha. 

The  oldest  authentic 
examples  of  these  Idts 
that  we  are  acquainted 
with  are  those  which 
King  Asoka  set  up  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  af- 
ter his  consecration  — 
the  thirty-first  of  his 
reign  — to  bear  inscrip- 
tions conveying  to  his 
subjects  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  new  faith  he 
had  adopted. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  In- 
[dian  Arch.,  p.  52. 

Lat.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Latin;  (h)  [1.  c.] 
of  latitude. 

latakia  ( 1 at-a-ke  'a ),n.  [So  named  from  Latakia 
(anciently  Laodicea  ad  Mare ) in  Syria,  near 
which  it  is  produced  and  from  which  it  is  ship- 
ped.] A fine  variety  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

After  my  sleep,  which  was  allowed  to  last  until  a pipe 
or  two  of  latakia  had  gone  round  the  party,  we  remounted 
our  animals.  R.  p.  Burton,  El-JSledinah,  p.  256. 

Latania  (la-ta'ni-a), n.  [NL. (Commerson,1789), 
< latanier,  the  Gallicized  native  name  of  the 
plants  in  the  Isle 
■ of  Bourbon.]  A 
genus  of  fan- 
palms,  confined 
to  the  Mascarene 
Islands.  They  be- 
long  to  the  tribe  Bo- 
rassece,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Bo- 
rassus  and  Hyphoene 
by  their  numerous 
stamens,  and  from 
Lodoicea,  which  also 
has  numerous  sta- 
mens, by  having  the 
male  flowers  solitary 
in  the  depressions  of 
the  spadix.  There 
are  only  three  spe- 
cies, tall  unarmed 
palms  with  single, 
stout,  annulated 
trunks,  broad,  termf- 
nal,  long  - petioled 
leaves  of  rounded 
outline,  and  spikes 
several  feet  in  length 
sheathed  by  incom- 
plete spathes.  All 
the  species  are  very 
ornamental,  and 
L.  Borbonica,  the  common 


Group  of  Latania  Borbonica. 


At  last ; finally ; 

Then  take  my  final  doom  pronounced  lastly  this  ■ 
That  Lundy  like  allied  to  Wales  and  England  is. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  79, 


much  cultivated  in  hothouses 
Bourbon  palm,  is  best  known. 

Latanites  (lat-a-ni'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Massalong 
1858), < Latania  + -ites.]  A genus  of  fossil  pain 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  Latania.  sixte 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Tertiary  of  Italy  b 
the  number  is  probably  too  large,  and  will  be  reduced  ] 
the  discovery  of  connecting  forms. 

Lcitcix  (la  taks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ‘karat;,  some  w 
ter-quadruped,  supposed  to  be  a beaver.] 


latch 

name  under  which  two  genera  of  otters  have 
been  formed : (a)  The  sea-otter,  of  the  subfam- 
ily Enhydrince.  C . L.  Gloger , 1827.  See  En~ 
hydris,  2.  (b)  Certain  land-otters  of  the  sub- 
family Latrines , as  the  North  American  Lutra 
canadensis.  J.E.  Gray. 
latch1  (lach),  v.  [<  ME.  latchen,  lacclien  (pret. 
lauh te,  laugte , lagte , also  lacchide , pp.  lauht , lagty 
also  latch  id) j < AS.  I (ocean,  la; ocean,  gelcvccan, 
seize,  catch  hold  of.  Of.  clutch , as  supposed  to 
be  ult.  < AS.  gelceccan.']  I.  trans . If.  To  seize; 
lay  hold  of ; §natch;  catch. 

“Certes,  sire,  that  is  soth,”  sede  William  thanne, 

<fe  lepes  listli  him  to  &■  lacchis  him  in  armes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L 4525. 
Andromaea,  for  drede  of  the  derf  kyng, 

Lamydon  hir  litill  sun  laght  in  hir  armes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 13732. 
But  I have  words 

That  would  be  howl’d  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  195. 

2f.  To  take ; snatch  up  or  off. 

And  then  lacches  his  leue  & his  loue  kyst. 

Past  furth  priuely  and  that  pert  leuyt. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  81L 
Thay  ledde  hym  furthe  in  the  rowte,  and  lacked  ofe  his 
wedes.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1515. 

3f.  To  receive ; obtain. 

And  if  thow  wilt  be  graeiouse  to  God  do  as  the  gospel 
techeth. 

And  biloue  the  amonges  low  men,  so  shaltow  lacche  grace. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vL  230. 
And  that  no  tale  may  be  told  in  tyme  for  to  come, 

Ne  witnes  in  writyng  by  weghes  lierafter, 

That  any  lord  of  our  londe  shuld  lacche  soche  a skorne 
Vnwrokyn  with  wondis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4194. 
He  stepped  between  the  blow  and  us,  and  latched  it  in 
his  own  body  and  soul.  Bp.  Andrews,  On  the  Passion. 

4.  To  hold;  support;  retain.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

5.  To  close  or  fasten  with  a latch:  as,  to  latch 
a gate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  snatch:  with  at. 

hystly  lepez  he  hym  to,  & lagt  at  his  honde  ; 

Then  feersly  that  other  freke  vpon  fote  lyjtis. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L 32& 

2.  To  light  or  fall.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  golden-crested  wren  is  . . . often  caught  by  the 
hand  while  latching  in  the  rigging  or  among  the  gear, 
during  the  Horth  Sea  fishery. 

C.  Swainson,  British  Birds  (1885),  p.  25. 

3.  To  tarry;  loiter;  lag.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

He’s  eye  latchin’  at ’s  wark,  and  eye  ailin’.  Jamieson. 

latch1  (lach),  n.  [<  ME.  lacche,  a latch, < lacclien, 
latch,  catch:  see  latch1,  r.]  A device  for  catch- 
ing or  retaining  something;  a catch.  Specifically 
— (at)  A trap;  snare. 

Love  wil  non  other  bridde  cacche, 

Though  he  sette  either  nette  or  lacche. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1624. 
(6)  A kind  of  gravity-lock,  or  door-fastening  consisting  of 
some  form  of  pivoted  bolt  falling  into  and  catching  against 


A,  thumb-latch.  B,  gate-latch. 

a catch  or  stop.  Latches  are  usually  made  with  a lifter 
or  lever  for  raising  the  bar  from  either  side  of  the  door. 
Some  simple  forms 
consist  merely  of  a 
wooden  baron  the  in- 
side, which  is  raised 
by  a string  passed 
through  a hole  in  the 
door.  Door- and  gate- 
latches  are  made  in 
many  forms,  and  are 
described  by  their 
names,  rim-,  night-, 
thumb-latches,  etc. 

This  said,  his  guilty 
hand  pluck’d  up 
the  latch, 

And  with  his  knee 
the  door  he  opens 
wide. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,!.  358. 

He  swung  the  heavy  door  shut  and  put  down  the  wooden 
latch — relic  of  the  pioneer  period. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxxi 
(c)  Naut.,  a small  line  like  a loop,  used  to  fasten  a bonnet 
on  the  foot  of  a sail.  Also  latching,  (d)  The  trigger  of 
a crossbow ; hence,  the  crossnow  itself  when  it  is  of  the 


latch 


3363 


(e)  In  a knitting-machine, 
atcil.  P - - - - 


Dickens. 

[A  var.  of  letch1,  leach i,  < 


kind  discharged  by  a latch. 

same  as  flyt,  3 (d). — Dead  latch.  See  dead-latch.— On 
the  latch,  not  locked,  but  fastened  only  by  a latch ; hence, 
easy  to  be  opened ; inviting  entrance. 

They  found  the  door  on  the  latch. 

latch2  (lach),  v.  t. 

MB.  *lecchen,  < AS.  leccan,  moisten,  wet:  see 
leak,  of  which  latch2,  letch J,  leach i is  ult.  the 
causal  form.  Cf.  Sw.  laka,  distil,  fall  by  drops, 
laka  pd,  pom-  on,  as  water  on  mash,  = Dan.  lagv, 
lay  in  brine.  Hence  latch-pm.]  1.  To  pour  or 
drip  (water);  dribble.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2f.  To 
drip  a liquid  upon ; moisten. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch’d  the  Athenian’s  eyes 
With  the  love- juice,  as  I did  bid  thee  do? 

^ Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  36. 

o See  leach2. 

The  tanning  materials  so  prepared  are  next  leached, 
latched,  or  infused  for  preparing  the  strongest  tanning  so- 
lutions. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  382. 

latch8  (lach),  n.  [<  ME.  lache,  leche.  a pit,  hole ; 
prob.  connected  with  AS.  leccan , E.  latch2,  v.] 
A miry  place.  [Scotch.] 

“If  we  were  ance  by  Withershln’s  latch,  the  road  ’a  no 
lie  er  sae  saft  ” . . . They  soon  came  to  the  place  he  named 
a narrow  channel  through  which  soaked,  rather  than 
flowed,  a small  stagnant  stream. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiii. 

latch-drawert  (lach'dr&'er),  n.  [ME.,  < latch 1, 
«.,  4-  drawer.']  A lifter  of  the  latch;  one  who 
sneaks  into  houses  to  steal;  a thief.  Skeat. 


He  i 
And 


J pour’d  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight, 
id  fell  a hero  in  his  country’s  light. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  266. 

3.  Recent ; of  recent  origin  or  existence  ; not 
of  old  date : as,  the  latest  fashion ; late  news. 

After  her  Noble  husbands  late  decesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  11. 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  11. 

Ill  matching  words,  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  113. 
The  ground  of  the  city  [Laodicea]  is  risen  very  much, 
having  been  often  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  greater  here  than  at  Antioch. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  197. 

4.  Comparatively  recent  (with  reference  to 
something  older);  of  a comparatively  recent 
date  or  period:  as,  late  (medieval)  glass;  late 
(Greek)  sculpture  or  epigraphy. 

The  Dome,  or  last  judgment,  is  shown  in  late  but  beau- 
tiful Flemish  stained  glass  at  Fairford. 

Hock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  194,  note. 

5.  Recently  existing,  but  not  now;  not  long 
past:  as,  the  late  rains. 

Now  was  not  fitt  time  to  offer  Battell,  while  his  men  were 
scarce  recover’d  of  so  late  a fear.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

6.  Recently  acting;  in  a series,  immediately 
preceding  that  which  now  exists:  as,  the  late 
administration. — 7.  Deceased. 

Of  which  disease 

Our  late  King,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  58. 
The  late  lord  came  to  London  with  four  postchaises  and 
sixteen  horses.  . . . The  present  lord  travels  with  five  bag- 
men  in  a railway  carriage.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  lxviii. 
Late  Greek,  Latin,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  keep  late 
In «?<?/>/  (ix A:™  / 7 7 * tT  7 — , hour! s.  See  keep.  = Syn.  3.  Recent,  Fresh,  etc.  S eenew. 

1,™ . „ ' 1 1 of  lasA  !a*>  F*  lacs>  a late1  (lat)>  adv.  [<  ME.  late;  < late l,  a,]  1 . After 
.tung,  lace  . see  lace.  The  word  is  now  appar.  the  usual  time  or  the  time  appointed: 


latent 

latedt  (la'ted),  a.  [<  late 1 4-  -ed2.  Cf.  belated .] 
Belated;  kept  too  late. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii  3. 6. 
Cupid  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night. 

Greene,  Sonnet. 

lateen  (la-ten'),  a.  [A  ‘ phonetic 1 spelling  of 
E . latine  ( voile  latine , lit.  ‘ Latin  sail/  alluding  to 
its  use  in  the  Mediterranean),  fern,  of  latin,<  L. 
Latinos,  Latin : see  Latin.]  Literally,  Latin : a 
word  used  only  in  lateen  sail , lateen  yard,  lateen 
liy.  Also  spelled  latteen. — Lateen  sail,  a triangu- 
lar sail  extended  by  a long  tapering  yard,  slung  at  about 


A1  that  holy  eremytes  hateden  and  despisede, 

As  rychesses  and  reuerences  and  ryche  mennes  almesse, 
These  lolleres,  lacchedraweres,  lewede  eremytes, 
Coueyten  the  contrarie ; as  cotiers  thei  lybben. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  192. 

latchet  (laoh'et),  n.  [<  ME.  lachet,<  OF.  lacet, 


regarded  as  < latch  1 + -efl.]  The  strap  or  thong 
by  which  a shoe  or  sandal  is  fastened. 

One  mightier  than  I eometli,  the  latchct  of  whose  shoes 
I am  not  worthy  to  unloose.  Luke  iii.  16. 

Day,  like  a weary  pilgrim,  had  reached  the  western  gate 
ot  heaven,  and  evening  stooped  down  to  unloose  the  latch- 
ets  of  his  sandal- shoon.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  6. 

latching  (laeb'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lately, ».] 
Naut.,  same  as  latch 1 (c). 

latch-key  (lach'ke),  It.  A key  used  to  raise  or 
throw  back  the  latch  of  a door  and  allow  one 
to  enter  from  the  side  on  which  the  knob  does 
not  control  the  latch.  See  night-key. 

What  would  our  grandmothers  . . . think  . . . now 
when  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  wives  go  abroad  witlx 
the  latch-key?  Thackeray,  Our  Street,  Jolly  Newboy,  Esq. 

latch-lock  (laeh'lok),  n.  Same  as  spring-lock. 
latch-pan  (lach'pan),  •».  [<.latchP,v.,2,  +pan.] 
A dripping-pan.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
latch-string  (lacb'string),  n.  A string  passed 
outward  through  a hole  in  a door  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a latch  on  the  inside. 

Zeke  impatiently  rattled  the  door  of  the  cabin,  the  latch- 
string  of  which  had  been  drawn  in  to  lock  it. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxiv. 
The  latch-string;  is  out,  the  door  is  ready  to  be  opened : 
*an  expression  of  invitation  and  welcome. 
late1  (lilt),  a. ; compar.  later , superl.  latest,  also, 
in  somewhat  different  use,  compar.  latter , su- 
perl.  last  (see  latter,  lasts).  [<  ME.  lat  (usually 
inflected,  late , etc.),  < AS.  lent,  slow,  late,  = 
OS.  lat  = OFries.  let=  D.  laat  = MLG.  lat , LG. 
lat  = OHG.  lag,  MHG.  las,  G.  lass,  slow,  weary, 
= Icel.  latr  = Dan.  lad  ~ ‘ ' 


) appointed ; after  de- 
lay: as,  fruits  that  ripen  late. 

How  couldst  thou  in  a mile  confbund  an  hour, 

And  bring  thy  news  so  late ? Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6.  18. 
Go  *,  while  thou  may’st,  avoid  the  threaten’d  fate ; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late. 


2.  Not  long  since;  recently;  of  lateL 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I led  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  146. 
In  this  room  where  so  late 
You  dealt  out  law  adroitly. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  319. 

3.  Beyond  the  usual  or  proper  time : as,  to  lie 
abed  late. 

Late  [let]  him  late  & erli  where  him  liked  wende. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4052. 
So,  we’ll  go  no  more  a roving 
So  late  into  the  nkht. 

Byron,  So,  we’ll  go  no  more  a roving. 
Of  late,  lately ; in  time  not  long  past  or  near  the  present : 
as,  the  practice  is  of  late  uncommon. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah ! is  dead  of  late. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  208. 
It  is  no  shame  to  be  a poet,  though  it  is  to  be  a bad 
one.  Augustus  Caesar  of  old,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  of 
late,  would  willingly  have  been  such. 

Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

latep,  v.  t.  See  lait2. 
latent,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  left. 
late4f,  n.  [ME.,  < Icel.  lat,  in  pi.  manners,  Iceti, 
manner.]  Manner;  "behavior. 


one  quarter  the  distance  from  the  lower  end,  which  is 
brought  down  at  the  tack,  causing  the  yard  to  stand  at  an 
angle  of  45°  or  more : used  in  xebecs,  feluccas,  etc. , on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  boats  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  etc. 

On  before  the  freshening  gale, 

That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail. 

Swiftly  our  light  felucca  flies. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  v. 
We  set  two  huge  triangular  lateen  sails  on  our  low  masts, 
which  raked  forwards  instead  of  backwards. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  15. 
Lateen  yard,  a yard  on  which  a lateen  sail  is  spread, 
lateener  (la-te'ner),  n.  A lateen-rigged  boat. 
A two-masted  lateener.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LX XV.  462. 
PvTVUiad’  XX-  m lately  (lat'li),  ado.  Recently ; of  late ; not  long 
ago;  not  long  before. 


Bot  thow  in  this  perelle  put  of  the  bettire, 

Thow  salle  be  my  presonere  for  alle  thy  prowde  latest 
. „v  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2536. 

favdv  Pnth  inte  ^W*  lat\  la^e’  late5t»  n.  [ME.,  < Icel.  Iceti,  sound;  cf.  late 4.] 

raidy,  ==  Goth,  lats , slothful;  prob.  from  the  A sound;  voice.  J 

Than  have  we  liking  to  lithe  the  lates  of  the  foules. 

King  Alexander,  p.  149. 


root  of  letX,  AS.  Icetan , etc.,  and  akin  to  L.  las- 
sies (for  *ladtus,  orig.  pp.),  weary  (see  lassitude , 
alas).  The  verb  let2,  hinder,  is  from  late L]  1. 


or  proper  time;  slow  or  tardy;  long  delayed; 
prolonged;  behind  time:  opposed  to  early:  as, 
a late  arrival ; a late  summer;  a late  embryo. 
After  Milce  [mercy]  wel  georne  [yearningly]  he  criede, 
thei3  hit  late  were.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A contract  of  true  love ; he  not  too  late. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  133. 
I should  be  loth 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill’d  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  179. 
Garden-herbs  and  fruit, 

The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall. 


< L.  latehra , a hiding-place,  < latere,  lie  hid:  see 
latent.']  The  so-called  yolk-cavity  of  a mero- 


The  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Sir  Henry  Gates,  late- 
ly before  condemned  to  die,  were  now  pardon’d,  and  set 
at  liberty.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  317. 

Many  a fair  cheek  was  blanched  with  woe,  which  had 
lately  mantled  with  secret  admiration. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  101. 
latent,  w.  An  early  form  of  latten . 
latence  (la'tens),  n.  [<  laten(t)  + -ce.]  Same 
as  latency. 

Infinite  Tove, 

Whose  latence  is  the  plenitude  of  all. 

Coleridge,  Destiny  of  Nations. 

latency  (la/ ten-si),  n.  [<  laten(t)  + - cy .]  The 
state  of  being  latent  or  concealed ; unobserved 
or  undeveloped  existence. 

Algfe,  seeds  of  phanerogamic  plants,  infusoria,  and  even 
Mollusca  and  leeches,  were  found  to  he  thrown  into  a con- 
dition of  sleep,  or  latency.  Science,  IV.  210. 

With  minor  criminals,  what  society  ought  to  aim  at  is 
the  reduction  of  the  criminal  anomaly  to  latency. 

Mind,  XIII.  452. 

In  disinfecting  filth,  the  work  . . . ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed several  times,  remembering  the  law  of  latency  in  con- 
nection with  disease-germs.  Sanitarium,  XIV.  145. 

lateness  (lat'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  late 
or  tardy,  or  of  coming  or  appearing  after  the 
usual  or  proper  time : as,  the  lateness  of  harvest. 
— 2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any  particular  pe- 
riod: as,  lateness  in  the  season. 

Your  lateness  in  life  . . . might  be  improper  to  begin 
the  world  with,  but  almost  the  eldest  men  may  hope  to 
see  changes  in  a court.  Swift,  To  Gay,  Nov.  23,  1727. 

3.  Recency,  absolute  or  comparative;  recent 
origin,  discovery,  etc. 


blastic  ovum;  the  central  space  in  the  yellow  latent  (la'tent),  a.  [=  F.  latent  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 


Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Being  or  coming  near  the  end  or  close;  far  . . , . - , 
advanced  in  time;  last:  as,  a late  hour  of  the  IsteDncol^la-teb  ^“kol),*?. 


day;  a late  period  of  life;  set  the  latest  time 
you  can. 

Come:  it  grows  late;  we’ll  to  bed. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  299. 
You  need  not  bid  me  fly ; I came  to  part, 

To  take  my  latest  leave.  Farewell  for  ever. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 


food-yolk  of  such  an  egg,  as  a bird’s,  where 
there  is  an  interior  ball  of  white  yolk,  con- 
nected by  a thread  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  tread  or  eicatricula  on  the  surface  of  the 
yolk. 

Latebricolas  (lat-e-brik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [NL„  pi. 
of  LL.  laiebricola,  one  who  dwells  in  lurking- 
places.]  The  name  applied  by  Walckenaer  to 
a group  of  spiders  which  live  in  holes.  The  di- 
vision included  the  “ theraphoses  ” ol  his  system,  all  ol 
which  have  eight  eyes.  The  tarantulas  (.Tlieraphoridai) 
are  examples. 

[<  LL.  laiebricola, 


one  who  dwells  in  lurking-places,  < L.  latehra , 
a hiding-place  (see  latehra),  + colere,  dwell.] 
Living  or  hiding  in  holes,  as  a spider, 
latebrous  (lat'e-brns),  a.  [<  L.  latebrosus,  full 
of  hiding-places,  < latehra,  a hiding-place,  lurk- 
ing-hole: see  latehra.]  Full  of  lurking-holes. 
Bailey,  1731. 


latente,  < L.  laten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  latere,  lurk,  lie 
hidden,  be  concealed;  cf.  Gr.  Aavftavetv,  / aduv, 
be  hidden.]  1.  Hidden;  concealed;  not  visible 
or  apparent;  not  manifested:  as,  latent  mo- 
tives; latent  germs  of  disease. 

They  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they  he 
open  and  manifest  in  live. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  194. 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game. 

Dryden,  Speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  1.  172. 

Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  latent  vice,  or 
some  criminal  intention,  which  an  individual  is  ashamed 
to  avow.  D.  Stewart,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

To  evoke  the  latent  genius  of  the  nation,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  spheres  in  which  it  is  most  fitted  to  excel,  is  one 
of  the  highest  ends  of  enlightened  statesmanship. 

Becky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 
2.  In  hot.,  dormant  or  undeveloped:  said  of 
buds  which  are  not  externally  manifest  until 
stimulated  to  growth — Latent  ambiguity,  a.douht 
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as  to  the  meaning  of  a document,  not  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  document,  but  raised  by  evidence  of  some  ex- 
trinsic fact.  Thus,  a legacy  “to  my  cousin  John  Doe  ” is 
not  ambiguous  until  it  appears  that  the  testator  had  two 
cousins  of  the  same  name ; and  the  doubt  raised  by  this 
fact  is  called  a latent  ambiguity,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  is  patent  or  obvious  on  the  mere  reading  of  the 
document. — Latent  fault,  in  law,  a blemish  or  defect  in 
goods  purchased  which  wa3  concealed  from  or  not  observ- 
able by  the  buyer  before  acceptance  of  the  goods.  — La- 
tent function,  a function  formed  by  subtracting  the 
same  variable  from  every  element  of  the  principal  di- 
agonal of  a matrix,  and  then  forming  the  determinant 
of  the  resulting  matrix.— Latent  heat.  See  heat,  2. — 
Latent  hypermetropia.  See  hypermetropia. — Latent 
idea,  in  psychol.,  an  unconscious  mental  modification,  as 
an  idea  having  a tendency  to  reproduce  itself  in  con- 
sciousness.—Latent  period  of  a disease,  the  period 
that  elapses  before  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  mani- 
fested by  symptoms.  Thus,  the  latent  period  of  smallpox, 
measles,  etc.,  is  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  moment  of 
infection  to  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Also  called 
period  of  incubation. — Latent  roots  of  a matrix,  in 
math.,  the  roots  of  the  equation  formed  by  subtracting  an 
unknown  quantity  from  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
principal  diagonal  of  the  matrix,  and  then  regarding  it  as  a 
determinant.  = Syn.  1.  Covert,  Occult,  etc.  bee  secret. 
latently  (la'tent-li),  adv.  In  a latent  manner, 
later  (la'ter ),"adv.  At  a subsequent  time  or 
period;  afterward;  hereafter:  also  used  with 
(redundant)  on : as,  I will  see  you  later;  it  may 
be  done  later  on. 

But  when  the  wreath  of  March  has  blossom’d,  . . . 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here. 

Tennyson , To  IT  D.  Maurice. 

latera,  re.  Plural  of  latus. 
laterad  (lat'e-rad),  adv.  [<  L.  latus  (later-)  + 
-ad3.]  In  zodl.,  to  or  toward  the  side ; lateral- 
ly in  direction. 

Caudad  the  cells  were  connected  with  the  posterolat- 
eral column,  while  cephalad  and  laterad  they  could  be  seen 
to  he  connected  with  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

^ Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  492. 

lateral  (lat'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  lateral  = 
Pg.  Sp.  lateral  = It.  laterals,  < L.  lateralis,  be- 
longing to  the  side,  < latus  (later-),  a side.  Cf. 
collateral,  bilateral,  trilateral,  quadrilateral, 
etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side; 
situated  at,  proceeding  from,  or  directed  to  a 
side:  as,  a lateral  projection;  lateral  shoots  or 
branches ; a lateral  view. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  tierce. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 

EuruB  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  705. 

X at  length  found  my  way  to  a lateral  portal,  which  was 
the  every-day  entrance  to  the  mansion. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  334. 

The  central  aisle  is  twice  the  width,  and  more  than 
twice  the  height,  of  the  lateral  aisles,  and  has  a well-de- 
fined clerestory.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  508. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  median  vertical  longitudinal  piano  of  the 
body;  lying  laterad  of  the  meson:  as,  the  lat- 
eral ventricles  of  the  brain ; the  lateral  line  of 
a fish ; the  lateral  margin  of  a thorax,  elytrum, 
or  abdomen.— 3.  In  conch.,  specifically,  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  hinge:  contrasted 
with  cardinal : as,  the  lateral  tooth  of  a bivalve. 
Also  admedian. — 4.  In  hot.,  belonging  to  or 
borne  upon  the  side  of  any  organ : sometimes 
contrasted  with  terminal  (as,  lateral  buds),  some- 
times with  medial  (as,  lateral  ribs  or  nerves  of 
a leaf  or  glume). — 5.  In  physics  and  mech.,  at 
right  angles  to  a line  of  motion  or  of  strain. 
Lateral  is  also  sometimes  inaccurately  used  for  transverse, 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  axis  of  a body : thus, 
lateral  (in  place  of  transverse)  pressure  and  strength  are 
spoken  of. 

The  lateral  expansion  of  the  ice  from  internal  pressure 
explains  in  a clear  and  satisfactory  manner  how  rock-ba- 
sins may  be  excavated  by  means  of  land-ice. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  254. 
Lateral  axes  of  a crystal,  those  axes  situated  in  a plane 
parallel  to  the  base. — Lateral  callosities  of  the  me- 
tanotum,  more  or  less  inflated  spaces  on  the  sides  of 
the  metathorax,  seen  in  many  Diptera. — Lateral  con- 
jugation. See  conjugation. — La  teral  cuneate  funicu- 
lus. Same  as  funiculus  of  Rolando  (which  see,  under 
funiculus). — Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  See 
curvature. — Lateral  equationt,  a linear  equation. — 
Lateral  eyes,  eyes  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  head,  as  in 
bees. — Lateral  fin,  one  of  the  paired  side  fins  of  a fish, 
as  the  pectoral  and  ventral : opposed  to  vertical  fin.— 
Lateral  force,  a force  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  particle  to  which  the  force  is  applied. 

— Lateral  foveolas.  See  foveola.—  Lateral  gemma- 
tion. See  gemmation. — Lateral  ginglymus.  Same  as 
cyclarthrosis.—  Lateral  line,  in  ichth.  See  line 2.— Lat- 
eral lists.  See  list  L—  Lateral  lobes,  in  the  Hemiptera, 
two  divisions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tylus  or  central  lobe.— Lateral  moraine,  mo- 
tion, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Lateral  operation,  in  surg. , 
a mode  of  cutting  for  stone,  in  which  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  are  divided  laterally.  See  lithot- 
omy.— Lateral  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord,  primary 
spastic  paraplegia.  See  paraplegia.—  Lateral  stress, 
a stress  at  right  angles  to  the  strain  which  produces  it. 

— Lateral  sulcus,  a groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  crus 
cerebri,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  crusta  and  teg- 
mentum.—Lateral  ventricle,  one  of  the  two  ventricles 
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of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.— Lateral  vibration,  in 
acoustics,  a vibration  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  body,  as  in  a violin -string  ; a trans- 
verse vibration : opposed  to  longitudinal  vibration. 

II.  n.  1.  In  conch.:  (a)  A lateral  or  admedian 
tooth  of  a bivalve,  as  distinguished  from  a car- 
dinal tooth.  See  cut  under  bivalve,  (b)  One 
of  the  uncini,  or  uneinal  teeth  of  the  radula. 

For  the  uncini  he  [E.  K.  Lankester]  adopts  the  term  lat- 
erals,  which  I venture  to  think  is  undesirable. 

W.  H.  Dali , Science,  IV.  81. 

2.  A side  branch  or  division  of  anything;  a 
part  projecting  from  one  side;  specifically,  in 
a grape-vine,  one  of  the  side  shoots  which 
spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  a main 
shoot. 

These  stocks  were  budded  in  the  main  stem,  not  on  lat- 
erals as  now.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  359. 

A symmetric  pair  of  perfect  laterals  spring  from  its  [the 
moraine  s]  graceful  curve  like  the  tangent  from  its  chord. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXIX.  388. 

laterality  (lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  lateral  + -ily.~\ 
1.  The  quality  of  being  lateral. — 2.  The  state 
or  condition  of  having  sides. 

We  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a right  and  left  lateral- 
ity in  the  ark  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

laterally  (lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a lateral  man- 
ner, direction,  or  position;  laterad;  sidewise, 
lateral-temporal  (lat'e-ral-tem'po-ral),  a.  An 
epithet  applied  to  one  of  three  principal  fossae 
of  the  skull  of  Lacertilia , situated  between  the 
squamosal  and  the  postfrontal  above,  the  ju- 
gal and  quadrate  in  front  and  behind,  and  the 
quadratojugal  ligament  below.  Huxley. 
Lateran  (lat'e-ran),  a.  [<  L.  Lateranus , a Ro- 
man family  name : see  def.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  a locality  in  Rome  called  the 
Lateran:  as,  the  Lateran  palace  or  basilica;  the 
Lateran  councils.  The  site  so  named  belonged  in  the 
first  century  to  the  family  of  the  Laterani,  was  confiscated 
by  Nero,  and  given  by  Constantine  to  the  Dishop  of  Rome, 
together  with  the  palace  and  the  basilica  built  upon  it. 
This  Lateran  basilica,  originally  called  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  Saviour,  has  since  the  tenth  century  borne  the  name  of 
St.  John  Lateran, from  the  adjoining  monastery  of  St.  John, 
and  is  the  Pope’s  cathedral  church,  officially  styled  “mother 
and  head  of  all  churches  of  the  City  [ Rome]  and  the  world.” 
It  was  consecrated  in  A.  D.  324,  and  has  been  rebuilt  several 
times,  the  present  structure,  which  dates  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  having  been  modernized  in  tlieseventeenth. 
The  Lateran  palace  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  for  nearly 
a thousand  years  (till  1309),  was  afterward  burned  and  re- 
built, and  is  now  used  as  a museum,  containing  both  classi- 
cal and  Christian  antiquities.  Adjoining  the  basilica  is  the 
ancient  baptistery  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Con- 
stantine was  baptized.— Lateran  councils,  eleven  coun- 
cils held  in  the  Lateran  basilica,  including  an  important 
synod  convened  against  the  Monothelites  in  649,  and  five 
general  councils  of  the  Western  Church  (1123,  1139,  1179, 
1215,  and  1512-1517),  regarded  by  Roman  Catholics  as  ecu- 
menical, the  fourth  being  the  most  important, 
lateredt,  a.  [ME.,  < AS.  Icetrcede,  slow  of  coun- 
sel, < lwt,  slow,  late,  4-  reed,  counsel:  see  read1-, 
rede1, -red.)  Given  to  procrastination ; inclined 
to  delay  or  postpone. 

Thanne  comth  the  synne  that  men  clepen  tarditas,  as 
whan  a man  is  to  latered  or  tariynge  er  he  wol  turne  to 
God.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

latericeous  (lat-e-rish'us),  a,  [Also  lateritious; 

< L.  latericius,  iateritius,  consisting  of  bricks, 

< later,  a brick,  tile.]  Like  bricks ; of  the  col- 
or of  bricks.— Latericeous  sediment,  a sediment  in 
urine  resembling  brick. dust,  consisting  of  uric  acid. 

latericom  (lat'e-ri-korn),  n.  [<  L.  latus  (later-), 
side,  + cornu  = E.  horn.)  In  ornitli.,  the  lateral 
one  of  the  several  horny  pieces  into  which  the 
sheath  of  the  bill  of  some  birds,  as  albatrosses, 
is  divided. 

latericumbent  (lat,/e-ri-kum'bent),  a.  [<  L.  la- 
tus (later-),  side,  + *'cumbere,  lie : see  cunibent.) 
Lying  on  the  side. 

Latericumbent,  with  a block  transversely  under  the  neck. 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech. 

lateriflection,  lateriflexion  (lat"e-ri-flek'- 
shon),  n.  [<  L.  latus  (later-),  side,  + flexio(n-), 
a bending:  see  flection,  Jlexion.)  A bending 
laterad  or  sidewise ; curvature  to  either  side, 
right  or  left : as,  lateriflection  of  the  spine.  Also 
lateroflection,  lateroflexion. 
laterifolious  (lat//e-ri-f6'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + folium,  aleaf:  see  foliage.)  In 
hot.,  growing  by  the  side  of  a leaf  at  its  base: 
as,  a laterifolious  flower. 

Laterigradse  (lat-e-rig'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
laterigrade.)  A group  of  spiders  which  for  the 
most  part  run  sidewise  or  backward,  and  make 
no  web,  but  stitch  leaves  together  to  form  a 
nest  or  retreat.  The  group  has  been  rated  as  a family, 
tribe,  and  suborder  of  araneids.  It  includes  the  family 
Thomividce.  Also  Laterigrada. 

laterigrade  (lat'e-ri-grad),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + gradi,  step:  see  grade1.)  I.  a. 
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Running  sidewise,  as  a spider;  pertaining  to 
the  Laterigrada ?,  or  having  their  characters. 

The  Thomisidse,  or  laterigrade  spiders. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  966. 

ii.  n.  A spider  of  the  group  Laterigrada; , as 
a thomisid. 

laterinerved  (lat'e-ri-nfervd),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
{later-),  side,  + nervus , nerve,  4-  E.  -€d2.]  In 
hot.,  having  lateral  nerves:  applied  to  leaves, 
laterite  (lat'e-rlt),  n.  [<  L.  later , a brick,  a 
tile,  + -ite^.\ | A rock  of  peculiar  character, 
found  in  India  and  some  parts  of  southwestern 
Asia.  Its  essential  features  are  that  it  is  highly  ferru- 
ginous and  that  it  forms  the  superficial  covering  of  the 
country.  In  its  normal  form  it  is  a porous  argillaceous 
rock,  largely  impregnated  with  the  peroxid  of  iron,  some 
kinds  containing  as  much  as  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron.  Although  the  laterite  is  in  process  of  formation  at 
the  present  time,  some  of  it  dates  back  to  the  Tertiary,  and 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  Eocene.  There  are  two  rather 
distinct  forms  of  this  rock.  One  is  extensively  developed 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  where  it  forms  the  surface-rock 
of  the  country  over  wide  tracts  of  the  low  lands  near  the 
sea.  This,  which  is  called  the  low-level  laterite,  is  clearly  of 
detrital  origin,  and  it  rests  indifferently  on  various  older 
rocks.  The  iron  it  contains  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  formed,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  debris  of  the 
high-level  laterite,  and  in  part  to  the  large  quantity  of 
iron  ore  present  in  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  the  region. 
The  origin  of  the  high-level  laterite,  which  is  found  exten- 
sively on  the  highlands  of  central  and  western  India,  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  It  appears,  beyond  doubt,  to 
have  resulted  in  considerable  part  from  the  decomposi- 
tion in  situ,  by  atmospheric  agencies,  of  the  volcanic  rock 
which  it  overlies. 

lateritic  (lat-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  laterite  + -ic. ] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized,  by  laterite. 

The  lateritic  deposits  of  Madras.  Nature. 

lateritious  (lat-e-rish'us),  a.  See  latericeous. 
lateritypic  (lat,;e-ri-tip'ik),  a.  [<  laterityp-y  + 
-ic.)  Characterized  hy  lateritypy ; bilaterally 
symmetrical. 

lateritypy  (lat'e-ri-tl-pi),  n.  [<  L.  latus  (later-) 
side,  + Gr.  tv-oq,  type.]  Same  as  bilateral 
symmetry  (which  see,  under  bilateral). 
latermoret,  a.  [<  later  + -more.)  Secondary; 
of  less  importance.  Also  lattermore. 

Is  it  mete  that  the  carnal  be  first,  & that  thing  to  be 
latermore  which  is  spiritual  & gostly? 

J.  XJdaU,  On  Mark  i. 

Laternaria  (lat-er-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  la  ter - 
na,  another  form  of  lanterna,  a lantern  (see  lan- 
tern), + -aria.)  A Limiean  genus  of  hemip- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Fiilgoridai ; the  lan- 
tern-flies. See  cut  under  lantern-fly. 
laterocaudal  (lat"e-r6-ka'dal),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + cauda,  tail:  see  caudal.)  In 
zool.,  lateral  and  hinder;  situated  on  the  side 
posteriorly;  posterolateral. 

Laterocaudal  angles  of  the  head  unarmed. 

Comstock,  Introd.  to  Entom.  (1888),  p.  219. 

laterodorsal  (lat/e-rd-ddr'sal),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + dorsum,  hack : see  dorsal.)  In 
zodl.  and  bot.,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  upper 
surface:  as,  a laterodorsal  spot  or  line  on  an 
insect,  or  the  upper  rows  of  leaves  in  the  f oliose 
Jungermanniaceai. 

lateroflection,  lateroflexion  (lat'e-ro-flek'- 

shon),  n.  Same  as  lateriflection. 
laterofrontal  (lat//e-ro-fron'tal),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + frons  (front-),  front:  see  fron- 
tal.) Situated  on  the  side  in  front.  Encyc. 
Brit. 

lateromarginal  (lat/'e-ro-mar'ji-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
latus  (later-),  side,+  margo  (margin-),  edge:  see 
marginal.)  Situated  on  the  lateral  margin  or 
side  edge. 

A few  postero-marginal  or  caudal,  but  never  a continu- 
ous  series  of  latero  marginal  setae. 

W.  S.  Kent,  Man.  Infusoria,  II.  792. 
lateronuchal  (lat"e-r6-nu'chal),  a.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + ML.  nucha,  nape:  see  nuchal.) 
Situated  on  the  side  of  the  nape. 

Latero-nuchal  feathers  elongated,  rigid,  with  long  discon- 
nected fibrill ai.  Coues,  Key  to  K.  A.  Birds,  p.  734. 

laterostigmatal  (lat"e-ro-stig'ma-tal),  a.  [<  L. 
latus  (later-),  side,  + NL.  stigmata.)  In  entom., 
situated  on  the  side,  just  above  the  stigmata  or 
breathing-pores:  as,  laterostigmatal  spines:  used 
principally  in  describing  larvte.  Also  latero- 
stigmatic. 

lateroversion  (lat/o-ro-ver'shon),  n.  [<  L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  + (ML. )'versio(n-),  a turning:  see 
version.)  A turning  to  one  side. 

Lates  (la'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  M rof,  a fish  of  the 
Nile.]  1.  A genus  of  serranoid  fishes.  Lates 
nilotica  is  known  as  the  Nile  perch. — 2.  [7.  c.] 
A fish  of  this  genus ; the  Nile  perch.  It  some- 
times grows  to  the  length  of  3 feet, 
latescence  (la-tes'ens),  n.  [<  latescen(t)  + -ce.) 
The  quality  dr  condition  of  being  latescent ; the 
state  of  becoming  obscured  or  lost  to  view. 
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A small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on  every 
side.  Mortimer , Husbandry. 


This  obscuration  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  de- 
gree between  incipient  latescence  and  irrecoverable  latency. 

, . .....  , r/T  , fir  w-IfamMon-  lath"  (lath),  n.  See  lathes. 

latescent  (la-tes  ent),  a.  7 [<  L.  latescen( y^  ppr.  lath-brick  (lath'brik),  n.  A kind  of  brick,  22 
of  latescere >,  lie  hidden,  < latere , lurk,  lie  hidden : inches  long  and  6 inches  broad,  used  in  kilns 
see  latent.]  Becoming  latent  or  obscure ; not  to  dry  malt  on.  Lath-bricks  are  so  named 
obvious  to  perception  or  cogmzance.  from  being  used  as  a substitute  for  laths. 

It  is  too  familiar  to  be  notorious,  lying,  in  fact,  unex-  lath-COOp  (lath'kop),  n.  Same  as  lath-pot. 
pressed  and  latescent  in  every  concrete  appIicattorL^^^  lath-CUtter  (lath'kut"er),  n.  A power-machine 
, . . ‘ . , ' *for  cutting  laths  from  a plank  or  bolt. 

latesome1  (lat  sum),  a.  [<  ME.  latsome,  < AS.  lathe1  (la/FH),n.  [<  Ioel.  lodh  ( ladh-),v\.ladhar , 
Imtsum , slow,  late,  < Icet,  late:  see  late  and  = Dan.  lad,  a smiths’ lathe.  Connection  with 


A corruption  of  like- 


some.']  Somewhat  late ; backward.  [Rare.] 
latesome2  (lat'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  latesom , layt- 
som,  latsome , < AS.  wldtsum , hateful,  < wlatian , 
be  disgusted.  In  the  first  sense  now  merged 
in  loathsome;  in  the  second  confused  with  late- 
someL]  If.  Loathsome;  hateful. 

But  to  here  of  Cristis  passioun, 

To  many  a man  it  is  ful  laytsom. 

MS.  Ashmole,  60,  f.  5.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  Tiresome;  tedious.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  es  swyft  to  speke  on  hys  manere, 

And  latsome  and  slawe  for  to  here ; 

He  prayses  awide  men  and  haldes  thaim  wyse. 

Mampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  35.  (Halliwell.) 

latest  (la'test),  a.  [Superl.  of  late:  see  late 1 and 
lasfi.]  Last ; final. 

Even  he  who  long  the  House  of  Com-ns  led, 

That  hydra  dire,  with  many  a gaping  head, 

Found  by  experience,  to  his  latest  breath, 

Envy  could  only  be  subdu’d  by  death. 

Jenyns,  Imit.  of  Horace’s  Epistle,  i.  1. 

latewaket  (lat'wak),  n 
wake. 

latewardf  (lat' ward),  a.  [<  late 1 4-  -ward.] 
Somewhat  late ; belated ; backward. 

Lal&ward  fruit.  Huloet. 

They  deserue  much  more  to  be  reprehended  than  I will 
vouchsafe  to  attempt  in  this  my  lateward  treatise. 

Holinshed,  JDescrip.  of  Scotland,  xiii. 

If  it  should  fall  out  so  lateward  a breaking  vp  of  the  riuer. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  455. 

latex  (la'teks),  n.  [L.,  a liquid,  fluid,  juice.] 
A milk-like  liquid  occurring  in  many  plants  in 
special  vessels  (called  laticiferoiis , or  some- 
times cinenchymatous ),  and  exuding  when  the 
plant  is  wounded.  It  may  be  white,  like  that  of  the 
milkweeds  and  many  species  of  Euphorbia;  or  yellow,  as 
in  the  prickly  poppy,  Argemone ; or  orange,  as  in  celan- 
dine, Chelidonium.  It  consists  of  a watery  fluid  holding  in 
solution  small  quantities  of  sugar,  gum,  alkaloid  and  acid 
matters,  etc.,  and,  suspended  in  this,  numerous  minute 
granules  (giving  the  milky  appearance)  which  coagulate 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  sometimes  an  economic 
importance,  as  in  the  case  of  opium  (the  dried  latex  of  the 
poppy)  and  of  india-rubber.—  Latex-cells,  latex-tubes, 
★ the  vessels  which  contain  latex.  See  latidferous. 
lath1  (lath),  n.  [<  ME.  lathe,  latthe , laththe, 
prob.  < AS.  *lcethth,  found  only  in  the  altered 
form  Icett , pi.  Icetta , ME.  latte,  E.  dial,  lat  = MD. 
latte,  D.  lat,  a lath,  = OHG.  latta , lata,  MHG. 
latte , late,  lat,  G.  latte,  lath,  thin  plate,  = Sp.  Pg. 
lata  = F.  latte,  a lath,  = It.  latta  =Pg.  lata,  tin- 
plate (see  latten) ; akin  to  MHG.  lade,  laden,  G. 
laden,  a board,  plank,  sash,  shutter  (but  prob. 
not  to  lathe1  or  lathe 2).  Hence  ult.  latten  and 
lattice.]  1.  A thin  narrow  strip  of  wood,  used 
in  building  to  form  the  groundwork  for  a roof 
or  for  the  plastering  of  walls  and  ceilings.  For 
the  former  purpose  the  laths  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  to 
support  the  tiling,  slating,  or  other  roof-covering.  Laths 
for  walls  and  ceilings,  much  narrower  and  thinner,  are  nail- 
ed to  the  studs,  with  small  spaces  between  them,  into 
which  a part  of  the  plaster  sinks  when  applied,  forming  a 
key  or  hold  for  the  remainder.  Iron  laths  have  been  used 
in  fire-proof  buildings.  See  lathingi. 

Come  and  get  thee  a sword,  though  made  of  a lath. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  2. 

2f.  The  bow-part  of  a crossbow. 

Their  bows  are  for  form  and  length  not  unlike  the  lath 
of  a large  crosse-bow,  made  of  the  horns  of  Butfoloes. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  50. 

Dagger  of  lath.  See  dagger^.— Lath  and  plaster,  a 
wall-surface  formed  of  laths  plastered  over;  a slight  par- 
tition formed  of  laths  and  plaster. 

I traced  the  blood  [of  the  rats]  . . . through  the  open- 
ings in  the  lath  and  plaster. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  21. 

Lath  floated  and  set  fair,  three-coat  plaster-work  in 
which  the  first  coat  is  termed  pricking  up,  the  second 
J looting , the  third  finishing.  The  last  is  done  with  fine 
stuff. — Lath  laid  and  set,  two-coat  plaster- work,  in 
which  the  first  coat  is  called  laying,  and  is  often  scratched 
with  a broom.— Lath-sawing  machine,  a machine  for 
sawing  laths  from  the  board,  or  directly  from  the  bolt. 
The  cylindrical  log  is  mounted  upon  journals  on  gravitat- 
ing guide-bars  and  is  rotated  by  rollers.  The  laths  are 
sawed  from  its  periphery  by  saws  cutting  rectangularly 
to  each  other.  E.  H.  Knight.  — Lath-shaped  crystals. 
See  ophitic  structure,  under  ophitic. — Metallic  lath. 
See  lathingi. 

lath1  (lath),  v.  t.  [<  lath1,  n.]  To  cover  or  line 
with  or  as  with  laths. 


lathe 2 is  improbable,  unless  Icel.  lodh  stands 
for  orig.  *hlodh;  see  lathe2.]  1.  A machine  for 
working  wood,  metals,  or  other  substances  by 
causing  the  material  to  turn  with  greater  or  less 
speed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  work  to  be  performed,  before  a 
tool  which  is  held  at  rest  relatively  to  the  pe- 
ripheral motion  of  the  object  operated  upon. 
Lathes  are  used  for  turning,  cutting,  chasing,  filing,  pol- 
ishing, screw-cutting,  engraving,  and  shaping,  as  in  metal- 
spinning. They  range  in  size  from  a jewelers’  lathe  for 
polishing  the  finest  metal- work,  through  the  various  wood- 
turning  lathes,  to  the  large  machine-lathes  for  turning 
locomotive-wheels,  and  the  heavy  machines  for  polishing 
stone  and  marble  columns  for  architectural  purposes. 
The  ancient  potters’  wheel  is  probably  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  lathe.  The  common  wood-turning  lathe  may  be 
taken  as  a type  of  these  machines.  It  consists  essentially 
of  the  bed  or  main  horizontal  frame,  the  poppets,  and  the 
rest  or  support  of  the  tool  used  in  operating  the  lathe. 
The  poppets  can  be  moved  into  different  positions  and 
clamped  on  the  bed,  and  form  at  the  left  the  live  or  mov- 
ing head-stock,  connected  directly  with  the  source  of 
power,  and  at  the  right  the  dead  or  stationary  head  stock, 
sometimes  called  tail-stock.  The  work  or  material  is 
placed  between  these,  and  is  supported  by  a live  center  in 
the  live  head-stock  and  a dead  center  in  the  dead  head- 
stock  ; and  in  the  ordinary  lathe  the  cutting  is  performed 
concentrically  with  the  axis  joining  these  centers,  the 
material  being  rotated  by  the  live  head-stock.  By  the 
adjustment  of  the  poppets  on  the  bed  the  lathe  may  be 
adapted  to  receive  different  lengths  of  material.  Usually 
the  dead  head-stock  only  is  moved  toward  or  away  from 
the  live  head-stock  in  making  this  adjustment.  Facing 
the  work,  and  clamped  to  the  bed  between  the  poppets, 
is  the  tool-rest,  on  which,  in  hand-turning,  the  tool  rests 
as  on  a fulcrum  at  a point  very  near  the  work,  being  held 
in  the  working  position  by  the  hands  of  the  turner,  which 
grasp  the  outwardly  projecting  handle  of  the  tool.  Such 
a lathe  is  driven  at  high  speed,  and  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  turning  are  controlled  by  the  workman  who 
holds  the  tool  on  the  tool-rest  and  before  the  work.  The 
side-rest  is  a movable  tool -rest  carrying  an  adjustable 
tool-stock  or  tool-post  in  which  the  tool  is  rigidly  clamped. 
It  slides  on  longitudinal  guideways  formed  on  the  bed  of 
the  lathe,  this  movement  being  controlled  by  a screw  and 
sometimes  being  automatic.  The  tool-rest  may  be  double, 
presenting  two  tools,  one  on  each  side  of  the  work,  as  in 
the  duplex  lathe.  The  tool  may  also  be  controlled  by  a 
templet  or  model,  and  shift  its  position  automatically,  as 
in  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms,  the  nulled-work 
lathe,  spoke-lathe,  and  last-lathe,  of  which  the  Blanchard 
lathe  is  the  original  type.  Iron-turning  requires  a much 
slower  speed  than  brass- turning,  and  wood-turning  a 
higher  speed  than  brass.  Large  metal-lathes  are  said  to 
be  of  large  swing ; that  is,  the  space  between  the  centers 
and  the  bed  is  great,  to  admit  of  turning  large  objects. 
In  one  form  of  these  machine-lathes  an  opening  is  made 
in  the  bed  to  permit  the  work  to  turn  or  to  give  large 
swing,  as  in  the  gap-bed  lathe.  In  many  kinds  of  turning 
the  dead  head-stock  is  not  used,  the  material  to  be  turned 
being  attached  to  a lathe-chuck,  or  to  a face-plate  carried 
by  the  live  head-stock.  Lathes  are  nearly  all  described 
by  their  names,  as  beadwork-lathe,  button-lathe,  foot-lathe, 
shafting-lathe,  etc.,  the  name  sometimes  referring  to  some 
feature  of  the  construction,  as  the  hollow  mandrel  lathe, 
and  sometimes  to  the  material  or  work,  as  the  hat-ironing 
lathe. 

Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith. 

As  many  ways  as  in  a lathe. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  ii.  376. 

2.  That  part  of  a loom  in  which  the  reed  is 
fixed,  and  by  the  movements  of  which  the  weft- 
threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  shot 
after  shot,  in  the  process  of  weaving.  According 
to  the  greater  or  less  impulse  of  the  lathe,  the  weft  is 
laid  more  or  less  closely  together  in  the  plane  of  the  web. 
Also  called  batten  and  lay.— Beadwork-lathe,  a lathe 
specially  adapted  or  devoted  to  turning  bead  work.— 
Blanchard  lathe,  a lathe  in  which  the  tool -position  is 
shifted  by  a pattern  or  model  to  turn  irregular  forms. 
Gun-stocks,  ox-yokes,  wagon-wheel  spokes,  shoe-lasts,  cer- 
tain styles  of  carvings,  columns,  etc.,  are  made  in  lathes 
working  on  this  principle,  the  lathes  taking  their  special 
names  from  the  kind  of  work  they  perform,  as  spoke- 
lathe , last-lathe , gun-stock  lathe,  etc.  This  lathe  is  named 
from  its  original  inventor,  Thomas  Blanchard  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1788-1864),  who  patented  it  in  1819,  and  subse- 
quently, with  others,  adapted  it  to  a great  variety  of  uses. 
— Button-lathe,  a kind  of  chuck-lathe  used  in  manufac- 
turing buttons.— Car- wheel  lathe,  a double  lathe  for 
turning  off  the  rims  of  locomotive  driving-wheels  or  car- 
wheels.  It  is  so  arranged  that  two  wheels  fitted  on  one 
axle  may  be  turned  together,  or,  when  desirable,  two 
wheels  may  be  turned  independently,  as  each  face-plate 
can  be  driven  separately.  — Compound  lathe,  a lathe  for 
turning  or  engraving  geometric  forms ; a geometric  lathe 
or  rose-engine.— Copying  lathe,  a form  of  lathe  adapted 
for  turning  articles  from  a pattern  on  the  principle  of  the 
Blanchard  lathe.— Cutting-off  lathe,  a lathe  for  cut- 
ting rods,  bars,  and  pipes  to  length.  The  object  to  be  cut 
is  passed  through  a collet  at  the  rear  end  of  the  spindle, 
a concentric  chuck  holdirig  it  in  front.— Duplex  lathe, 
a lathe  with  two  or  more  cutting-tools,  so  distributed 


lathe 


Typical  Foot-power  Lathe. 


a,  bed  ; b,  head-stock  ; c . tail-stock  ; d,  tool-rest;  e,  lire-center; 
f,  dead-center;  g,  cone  balance-wheel  operated 
by  the  toot-pedals. 

about  the  work  as  to  balance  the  transverse  pressure  and 
avoid  springing  it. — Eccentric  lathe,  a lathe  having  a 
compound  face-plate  or  sliding  frame,  and  guides  which 
present  the  object  in  such  a way  that  the  tool  works  an  oval 
upon  it.— Gap-bed  lathe,  a lathe  having  an  opening  in 
its  bed  to  admit  of  turning  objects  of  larger  radius  than 
would  be  possible  with  a continuous  bed.  Also  called  gap- 
lathe,  break-lathe.—  Geometrical  lathe,  an  instrument 
used  by  bank-note  engravers,  watch-case  manufacturers, 
etc.,  to  make  complicated  patterns  of  fine  lines.  It  forms 
the  stars,  rosettes,  ornamental  borders,  etc.,  on  plates  for 
bank-notes,  designed  as  a precaution  against  counterfeit- 
ing. Also  called  rose-engine. — Gun-Stock  lathe.  See 
Blanchard  lathe. — Hat-ironing  lathe,  a lathe  used  for 
ironing  hats.  The  hat-block  is  chucked  in  the  lathe,  and 
the  heated  iron  is  held  against  the  nap  while  the  block  is 
turned.— Hollow-mandrel  lathe,  a lathe  in  which  the 
mandrel  of  the  live  head-stock  is  hollow.  It  is  much 
used  for  cutting  screws  upon,  or  for  turning  off  the  ends 
of  long  and  slender  rods,  which  are  thrust  through  the 
hollow  mandrel  with  the  end  of  the  rod  which  is  to  be 
turned  projecting  from  the  nose  of  the  mandrel,  and 
held  in  position  for  turning  by  a universal  chuck  or  other 
suitable  holder.  See  chuck 4 and  mandrel.  — Parallel 
lathe,  a small  hand-machine  for  jewelers’,  watchmakers’, 


Open  Turret-lathe. 


a,  hollow  live-stock  carrying  the  rod,  wire,  or  other  material  to 
be  cut  and  causing  it  to  revolve  in  contact  with  each  tool  in  the 
turret  in  turn;  t> , six-sided  turret  carrying  six  separate  tools  or 
groups  of  tools,  each,  by  the  revolution  of  the  turret,  being  in  turn 
presented  to  the  work  ; c,  active  tool-holder  in  cutting  position. 

or  dentists’  use.  It  is  arranged  to  run  simultaneously, 
if  desired,  several  grinding- wheels  of  different  sizes,  a 
brush,  a drill,  etc.— Roughing-lathe,  a lathe  used  by 
electrotypers  as  a substitute  for  a planer  in  “surfacing 
up”  the  backings  of  electrotypes  preparatory  to  mounting 
them  on  wooden  blocks.  The  plates  are  chucked  upon  a 
true  face-plate  attached  to  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  with 
their  printing-faces  against  the  face-plate,  and  the  back- 
ing-metal is  turned  off  by  a sharp  cutting- tool  controlled 
by  a gage.  The  back  surface  is  thus  made  parallel  with  the 
printing-surface,  and  the  plate  is  reduced  to  the  required 
thickness.— Sphere-turning  lathe,  a lathe  adapted  for 
turning  objects  to  a true  spherical  shape.— Wood- turn- 
ing lathe,  a high-speed  lathe  the  construction  of  which 
is  specially  adapted  to  wood-turning.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  lathe.  The  tools  consist  of  a great  variety  of  chisels 
and  gouges  of  different  widths,  with  long  wooden  handles, 
by  which  leverage  is  obtained  upon  the  tool-rest  as  a ful- 
crum, for  holding  the  tools  firmly  yet  delicately  with  their 
cutting  edges  in  proper  relation  with  the  material  in  the 
lathe.  The  same  kind  of  lathe  is  also  used  for  turning  ivory, 
horn,  bone,  etc.,  the  speed  being  regulated  and  the  forms 
of  the  tools  being  varied  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
(See  also  bench-lathe,  carving -lathe,  center-lathe,  chuck-lathe, 
column-lathe,  gage-lathe.) 

lathe2  (la®H),».  [AlsofaitZi;  < ME.  In  the,  < Icel. 
hladha  = Dan.  lade  = Sw.  lada,  a bam,  shed  (in 
comp.  Dan.  bog-lade  = Sw.  bok-l&da,  bookstore), 
= G.  laden,  a booth,  shop,  stall,  orig. 1 store,’  prob. 
from  the  verb  represented  by  Icel.  hladha  = AS. 
hladan,~E.lade,  etc.,  load:  see  fade1.  Inthiscase 
the  word  is  not  connected  with  E.  lathe1,  and 
G.  laden,  a plank,  board,  sash,  shutter,  etc., 
lade,  a box,  chest,  etc.:  see  lathe1.']  A bam  or 
granary.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A1  mot  out,  other  late  or  rathe, 

AUe  the  sheves  in  the  lathe. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2140. 

The  northern  man  writing  to  his  neighbour  may  say 
My  lathe  standeth  neere  the  kirke  garth,  for  My  barne 
standeth  neere  the  church-yard. 

Coote,  English  Schoolemaster  (1632). 

T'  maister’s  down  i’ t’  fowld.  Go  round  by  th’  end  o'  t‘ 
laith,  if  ye  want  to  spake  to  him. 

Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  ii. 

lathes  (lath),  n.  [Also  lath;  < ME.  * la  the  (?),  < 
AS.  Iceth,  leth,  a district;  cf.  Icel.  leidh,  a levy; 
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or  (a  diff.  word)  Dan.  leegd,  a levying  district, 
Icegd,  a situation,  site,  prob.  from  the  root  of 
Me1.]  In  England,  a part  or  large  division  of  a 
county,  comprising  several  hundreds:  a term 
now  confined  to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which 
there  are  five  of  these  lathes  or  divisions.  See 
rape 3. 

lathe4  (laTH),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  lathed , ppr.  lath- 
ing. [Also  laith;  < ME.  lathen, K.  AS.  lathian  = 
OS.  lathian,  ladhian  = OEries.  lathia,  ladia  = 
OHO.  ladon,  MHG.  G.  laden  = Icel.  ladlia  = 
Goth,  lathon,  invite,  call.]  To  invite;  bid; 
ask.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

For  alle  arn  lathed  luflyly,  the  lather  & the  better, 

That  euer  wern  fulged  in  font  that  fest  to  haue. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  163. 

lathe5t,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  loath. 
lathe6t,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  loathe. 
lathe-bearer  (la'i'ii'barer),  n.  Same  as  lathe- 
carrier. 

The  grinder  is  laid  upon  the  lathe-bearers  or  other  sup- 
port. 0.  Byrne,  Artisan’s  Handbook,  p.  140. 


soap  moistened  with  water,  as  by  a brush  for 
shaving. 

Soap  containing  small  proportions  of  glycerin  . . . forms 
a very  tenacious  lather.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  204. 

2.  Foam  or  froth  formed  in  profuse  sweating, 
as  of  a horse. 

He  made  the  round  of  the  hill  and  came  back,  his  horse 
covered  with  lather  and  its  tail  trembling. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  xiv. 

lather1  (lasn'er),  v.  [<  ME.  *lethren,  < AS.  leth- 
rian,  lythrian,  lather,  smear  (=  Icel.  laudhra, 
foam,  be  dripping  wet  with  salt  water,  leydltra, 
wash),  < ledthor,  lather : see  lather1,  n.]  I.  in- 
tram.  To  form  a foam  or  suds,  as  soap  and 
water ; become  froth  or  frothy  matter. 

Choose  water  pure. 

Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 

It  is  said  that  soap  thus  made  has  a beautifully  mottled 
appearance,  lathers  freely,  and  has  a smooth  surface. 

Watt,  Soap-making,  p.  123. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  spread  latlier  on  or  over; 
apply  lather  to,  as  the  face  in  shaving. 


lathe-carrier  (laTH'kar^i-er),  n.  An  appliance 
fastened  to  an  object  under  operation  in  a lathe. 
It  causes  the  object  to  rotate  with  the  mandrel  and  face- 
plate of  the  live  head  by  means  of  a projection  which  col- 
lides with  the  stud  or  pin  on  the  latter.  Also  called  lathe- 
dog,  lathe-bearer. 

lathe-center  (laTH'sen^ter),  n.  A piece  of 
hardened  steel,  round  and  tapered,  having  the 
smaller  end  cut  off  squarely  and  the  larger  end 
of  the  form  of  a cone.  One  of  these  centers  is  fitted 
to  a socket  in  the  nose  of  the  mandrel  of  the  live  head- 
stock,  and  the  other  into  a socket  in  the  spindle  of  the 
dead  head-stock.  The  former  is  called  the  live-center;  the 
latter,  the  dead-center.  The  piece  to  be  turned  (for  exam- 
ple, a piece  of  shaf  ting>  is  prepared  for  placing  in  the  lathe 
by  centrally  countersinking  the  ends.  The  conical  ends 
of  the  lathe-centers  are  made  to  engage  the  countersunk 
ends  of  the  piece  in  the  countersinks,  and  the  spindle  of 
the  dead  head-stock  is  then  clamped  in  position.  The 
piece  to  be  turned  is  then  clamped  to  the  mandrel  by 
means  of  a chuck  or  a lathe-carrier.  The  spindle  of  the 
dead  head-stock  is  usually  provided  with  an  adjusting- 
screw  and  a clamping-screw  by  which  the  dead-center  is 
adjusted  to  and  firmly  held  in  position. 

lathe-chuck  (laTH'chuk),  n. . A device  screwed 
to  the  mandrel  of  a lathe  and  grasping  the  ob- 
ject to  be  turned,  bored, 
ground,  polished,  or  the 
like.  E.  H.  Knight. 

lathe-cords  (laTH,~ 
kordz),  n . pi.  Cords 
used  to  turn  lathes.  They 
are  made  of  the  intestines  of 
horses,  cleaned  and  prepared 
by  the  separation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane. 

lathe-dog  (laTH'dog),  n. 

Same  as  lathe-carrier. 

lathe-drill  (laTH'dril),  n. 

A horizontal  lathe  used 
for  drilling. 

lathee,  lathi  (l&t'e),  n. 

[Hind,  lathi,  a stick,  club; 
of.  lath,  a staff,  pillar.] 

In  India,  a stick ; a blud- 
geon, usually  of  bamboo 
and  often  loaded  with 
iron.  Also  lattee. 

The  natives  use  a very  dangerous  weapon,  which  they 
have  been  forbidden  by  Government  to  carry.  ...  It  is 
a very  heavy  lathi,  a solid  male  bamboo,  5 feet  6 inches 
long,  headed  with  iron  in  a most  formidable  manner. 
Fanny  Parkes,  Wanderings  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque, 

[I.  133. 

lathe-head  (laiH'hed),  n.  1.  The  poppet, 
poppet-head,  or  head-stock  of  a lathe. — 2.  A 

small  dental 
or  laboratory 
lathe  that 
may  be  fitted 
to  a bench.  It 
carries  a single 
spindle  on  two 
curved  arms,  and 
is  used  by  fit- 
- ting  laps,  grind- 
Lathe-head  (def.  i).  ing- wheels,  small 

brushes,  and  oth- 
er light  circular  tools  to  the  ends  of  the  spindle.  It  is  op- 
erated by  a treadle  and  a light  belt. 

lathe-hoist  (laTH'hoist),  n.  A device  for  rais- 
ing work  in  the  lathe  to  the  height  of  the  lathe- 
centers. 

lathen  (lath'en),  a.  [<  lath 1 + Made  of 

lath.  [Rare’.’] 

Lathen  daggers.  Ainswoith,  Lancashire  Witches,  iii.  9. 

lather1  (laTH'er),  n.  [<  ME.  lather , < AS.  led- 
thor, a kind  of  niter  used  for  soap,  lather,  = 
Icel.  laudhr , mod.  lodhr , froth,  foam,  a kind  of 
niter  or  soap  used  in  washing,  = Sw.  lodder , 
soap.]  1.  Foam,  froth,  or  suds  made  from 


Lathe-chuck. 


B,  B,  the  dogs,  are  advanced 
or  caused  to  recede  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a wheel,  C. 


The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with  great 
expedition,  raising  flakes  of  snow. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  III.  281. 

’Tis  waste  of  soap  to  lather  an  ass. 

Macmillan's  Mag.,  July,  1860,  p.  210. 

2.  To  flog;  leather.  [Vulgar.] 

Do  you  think  that  to  lather  a man  all  through  eleven 
pages,  and  then  tell  him  he  isn't  to  blame  after  all,  is  treat- 
ing yourself  right?  New  Princeton  lies.,  V.  63. 

lather2  (lath'er),  n.  [<  lath1  + -er1.]  A work- 
man who  puts  up  laths  for  plaster-work. 

The  lathers  and  shoemakers  want  ten  hours'  pay  and 
eight  hours'  work.  Philadelphia  Times,  May  1,  1886. 

lather3,  «.  A dialectal  variant  of  ladder.  Pals- 
grave; Collier’s  Old  Ballads,  pp.  S3, 105.  (Halli- 
well. ) 

lathe-reevet,  n.  [No  AS.  term  is  found.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  hist.,  an  officer  who  presided  over 
a lathe.  See  lathe3. 

These  [counties]  had  formerly  their  lathe-reeves  and 
rape-reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. 

Blackstone , Com.,  Int.,  § 4. 

lathe-saw  (ISth'sH),  n.  A small  circular  saw 
or  fret-saw  which  can  be  fitted  upon  an  ordi- 
nary lathe  and  operated  by  its  mechanism, 
lathe-tool  (laTH'tol),  n.  Any  one  of  the  vari- 
ous turning-tools  used  in  tool-posts  of  lathes. 
— Lathe-tool  holder,  a socket  or  holder  for  a lathe-tool. 
The  shank  is  held  by  a set-screw  on  the  post  of  the  slide- 
rest.  E.  11.  Knight. 

lath-hammer  (latb'ham/er),  n.  Same  as  lath- 
ing-hammer. 
lathi,  n.  See  lathee. 

lathing1  (lath'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lath1,  ».] 
A foundation  of  lath  or  other  material  on 
a wall  or  ceiling,  under  the  plaster;  also,  the 
material  used  for  such  a foundation.  Metal- 
lic lathing  is  now  used  in  the  form  of  perforated  and  cor- 
rugated sheet-metal,  rods,  bars,  and  wire  netting.  The 
last  form,  under  the  name  of  woven-unre  lathing,  is  the 
most  usual  kind.  Such  lathing  is  used  in  constructing 
fire-proof  walls  and  ceilings,  and  in  general  to  take  the 
place  of  the  common  and  dangerous  wooden  lathing  for 
the  support  of  plastering. 

lathing2  (la'thing),  n.  [<  ME.  lathyng  = AS. 
lathung  = OFries.  lathenge,  ladinge  = OHG.  la- 
dunga.  MHG.  ladunge,  G.  ladling,  a calling,  in- 
vitation ; verbal  n.  of  lathe1,  «.]  An  invitation. 
Bailey,  1731;  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lathing-clamp  (latk'ing-klamp),  n.  A clamp 
to  hold  a set  of  spaced  laths  while  they  are  be- 
ing nailed  to  the  studding.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lathing-hammer  (lath'ing-ham,/er),  n.  In  carp. , 
a hammer  which  has  a small  hatchet-face  on 
the  side  opposite  the  hammer-head  and  in  line 
with  it,  the  hatchet  being  used  for  cutting  laths, 
and  the  hammer  for  nailing  them  to  the  studs. 
The  hatchet  has  usually  a small  lateral  nick  for 
drawing  out  nails.  Also  called  lath-hammer. 
lath-mill  (lath'mil),  n.  A gang-saw  for  cutting 
laths  from  the  log. 

lath-nail  (lath'nal),  v.  A small  cut  nail  used 
for  fastening  laths  to  studding.  E.  II.  Knight. 
lath-pot  (lath'pot),  n.  In  U.  S.  fisheries,  a coop 
or  trap  made  of  laths  or  thin  strips  of  wood. 

The  term  lath-pot  is  almost  universally  employed  to 
designate  the  common  forms  of  closed  lobster  traps, 
whether  semi-cylindrical  or  rectangular  in  shape,  provid- 
ing they  are  constructed  of  laths  or  of  any  narrow  strips 
of  wood.  Other  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
fishermen  are  “box-traps,”  “house-pots”  “stick-pots,” 
and  “lath-coops.”  Fisheries  of  IT.  S.,  V.  ii.  666. 

Lathraea  (lath-re 'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus),  so 
called  as  growing  in  concealed  places,  < Gr. 
\adpaio;,  secret,  hidden;  cf.  7Mpa,\aBpri,  secret- 
ly, < lavdaveiv,  Aadeiv,  hide : see  latent.']  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Orobanchacese,  or  broom- 
rape  family,  with  a bell-shaped,  broadly  4-cleft 


Lathyrus 

calyx,  and  short  dense  spike  or  somewhat 
longer  loose  racemes  of  white,  yellowish,  or 
bluish  flowers,  sometimes  tinged  with  pink. 
Five  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  western  Europe,  while  another  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and  two  occur 
in  Japan.  L.  Squamaria,  or  toothwort,  is  a parasitical 
plant,  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has 
a simple  fleshy  erect  stem,  a foot  or  less  in  height,  with 
fleshy  scale-like  bracts  in  place  of  leaves,  and  drooping 
flesh-colored  flowers.  It  occurs  throughout  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

lathriiiiid  (lath-rid'i-id),  n.  A beetle  of  the 
family  Lathridiidee. 

Lathridiidse  (lath-ri-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lathridius  + -idle.]  A family  of  clavicorn  eole- 
opters  having  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen partly  membranous,  ventral  segments 
free  and  nearly  equal,  tarsi  three-jointed  with 
second  joint  not  dilated,  wings  not.  fringed  with 
hairs,  and  elytra  entire.  See  Lathridius. 
Lathridius  (lath-rid'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  1a- 
Opidio f,  poet,  for  liddpioc;,  later  fonn  of  2.af)paioc, 
secret,  hidden : see  Lathreea.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Lathridiidee,  having  the  antennal  club 
tbree-jointed.  They  are  small  beetles,  living  under 
bark  and  stones.  More  than  100  spedes  are  known,  main- 
ly European  and  A sialic,  but  15  are  North  American,  as 
L.  tenuicornis.  Usually  Latridius,  as  Herbst,  1793. 

Lathrobiidse  (lath-ro-bl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lathrobium  + -idee.]  A family  of  brachely- 
trous  coleopters,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Lathrobium,  or  merged  in  Staphylinitkc.  Also 
written  Lathrobiadce,  Lathrobidce. 
lathrobiiform  (lath-ro'bi-i-form),  a.  [<  NL. 
Lathrobium  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  the  Lathrobiidce ; pertaining  to  the 
Lathrobiiformes. 

Lathrobiiformes  (lath-ro,/hi-i-for'mez),  v.  pi. 
[NL. : see  lathrobiiform.]  A group  of  beetles. 
See  Lathrobiidce. 

Lathrobium  (latb-ro'bi-um).  v.  [NL.,  for 
“Lathrceobium,  < Gr.  laOpaloq,  hidden  (see  Lath- 
raea), + {Hoe,  life.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lath- 
robiidse.  Also  Lathrobius. 
lathwork  (latk'werk),  n.  Lathing;  any  work 
in  laths,  or  resembling  lathing, 
lathy  (lath'i),  a.  [<  lath1  4-  -y1.]  Long  and 
slender,  like  a lath. 

The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain, 

And  eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished. 

West,  Abuse  of  Travelling. 
A lathy  young  man,  bent  sideways  over  a spar,  was 
struggling,  with  a very  red  face,  to  right  himself. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  204. 

lathyrism  (lath'i-rizm),  n.  [<  Lathyrus  + -ism.] 
A condition  produced  by  the  use  of  the  seeds 
of  Lathyrus  sativus  and  other  species  as  food. 
It  is  characterized  by  formication,  tremors, 
and  paraplegia. 

Lathyrus  (lath'i-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus),  < 
Gr.  Aadvpoc,  a kind  of  pulse.]  A genus  of 
leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe  Tides:,  or 
vetches,  agreeing  in  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  with  Pisum,  the  true  pea,  except  that 
its  style  is  not  grooved  on  the  back.  See 
Pisum.  There  are  probably  about  100  speciea  of  these 
plants,  inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere  and  South 


Flowering  Branch  of  Lverlasring  l’ea  {Lathyrus  ven^nu). 


a,  flower  ; b,  fruit. 

America.  They  are  vines  creeping  or  climbing  by  ten- 
drils, often  with  large  and  handsome  flowers.  Several 
species  are  known  in  cultivation,  and  the  wild  species  are 
generally  known  as  peas,  with  qualifying  names,  that  of 
everlasting  pea  being  applicable  to  the  genus  in  general. 
L.  tuberosus,  common  in  many  parts  of  central  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  is  the  earthnut-pea ; L.  maritimus,  of 
wide  distribution  on  the  sea-coast,  is  the  beach-pea ; L. 
odoratus,  a native  of  Sicily,  is  the  common  sweet  pea  of 
the  gardens ; L.  latifolius,  the  everlasting  pea  of  the  gar- 
dens, is  a cultivated  variety  of  the  European  species  L. 
8ylvestri8.  About  34  species  occur  in  the  United  States, 
several  of  which,  as  L.  ornatus  and  L.  venoens  (see  cut), 
have  broad  leaflets  and  handsome,  showy  flowers. 
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latialite  (la'shal-it),  n.  [<  L.  Latialis,  Latin 
(<  Latiurn,  a country  of  Italy:  see  Latin),  + - ite 2; 
or  for  *latiolite  (?),  < L.  Latiurn  + Gr.  ih'dof,  a 
stone  (see  -lite).  The  mineral  is  so  called  be- 
cause found  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  that  part 
of  Italy  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Latiurn.] 
Same  as  haiiyne. 

Latian  (la'shian),  a.  [<  Latiurn  (see  def.)  + 
-an.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  Latiurn,  one 
of  the  districts  or  countries  of  ancient  Italy; 
Latin.  [Rare.] 

By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

Macaulay , Horatius. 
latibulize  (la-tih'u-liz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  la- 
tibulized, ppr.  latiiulising.  [<  latibulum  + -ize.] 
To  hibernate;  retreat  and  lie  hidden.  [Rare.] 
The  tortoise  latibulizes  in  October.  Shaw. 

latibulum  (la-tib'u-lum),  «.;  pi.  latibula  (-la). 
[L.,  a lurking-place,  < latere,  lurk:  see  latent.] 
A hiding-place;  a cave;  a burrow.  [Rare.] 
laticiferous  (lat-i-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  latex  (la- 
tic-),  a liquid,  + ferre  = E.  Sear1.]  In  bot., 
bearing  or  containing  latex. 

The  liber  or  “inner  bark,”  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
contains  woody  fibre  in  addition  to  the  cellular  tissue  and 
laticiferous  canals  of  the  preceding. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 372. 
Laticiferous  cells,  tubes,  or  vessels,  a kind  of  vege- 
table tissue,  consisting  of  soft-walled  cells,  containing 
latex.  They  are  usually  distributed  throughout  the  plant 
to  which  they  belong.  The  tubes  ai’e  either  articulate 
(De  Bary),  composed  of  long  cells,  freely  branching,  and 
anastomosing  xvith  others  into  a complex  reticulated  sys- 
tem, or  non-articulate,  consisting  of  single  cells,  elongat- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  much  branched,  but 
little  if  at  all  confluent  with  others. — Laticiferous  tis- 
sue, laticiferous  vessels  taken  collectively. 

In  many  orders  of  Phanerogams  tissues  are  found  whose 
component  elements  contain  a milky  or  colored  fluid  — 
the  latex.  To  these,  although  varying  greatly  in  struc- 
ture and  position,  the  general  name  of  Laticiferous  tissues 
has  been  given.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  76. 

Laticiferous  hyphse,  latex-yielding  filaments  occurring 
in  the  sporophores  of  Lactarvus  and  other  fungi  of  the  or- 
der Agaricini. 

laticlave  (lat'i-klav),  n.  [<  LL.  laticlavus,  a 
broad  stripe,  < L.  I at  tts,  broad , 4-  claims,  a stripe.] 
1.  One  of  two  broad  stripes  of  purple  woven  in 
the  stuff  of  the  tunic  worn  by  Roman  senators 
and  persons  of  senatorial  rank,  extending  ver- 
tically from  the  neck  down  the  front,  and  serv- 
ing as  a badge  of  their  dignity.  See  angusti- 
clave.  Hence  — 2.  The  tunic  ornamented  with 
these  bands  or  stripes,  or  the  dignity  of  which 
it  was  a mark. 

laticostate  (lat-i-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ costatus,  ribbed:  see  costa.]  Broad-ribbed, 
latidentate  (lat-i-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ dentatus,  toothed:  see  dentate.]  Broad- 
toothed. 

latifoliate  (lat-i-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ foliatus,  leafy,  < folium,  a leaf.]  Broad- 
leat'ed,  as  a plant. 

latifolious  (lat-i-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  latifolius, 
broad-leafed,  < latus,  broad,  + folium,  a leaf.] 
Same  as  latifoliate. 

latifundium  (lat-i-fun'di-um),  n. ; pi.  latifun- 
dia  (-a).  [L.,  a large  landed  estate,  < latus, 

broad,  + fundus,  estate:  see  fund.]  In  limn, 
llist.,  a great  estate.  In  their  origin  through  con- 
quest or  military  reward,  and  in  the  organization  of  serf 
or  peasant  labor  upon  them,  the  latifundia  resembled  the 
early  English  baronial  manors.  In  the  plural,  the  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  resulting  system  of  aggrandize- 
ment, tending  to  concentration  of  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  a few  and  to  excessive  poverty  of  the  masses. 

For  the  small  properties  of  the  earlier  period  were  sub* 
stituted  the  vast  estates  — the  latifundia  —■  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  Pliny,  were  the  ruin  of  Italy. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  350. 
latigo  (la'te-go),  «.;  pi.  latigos.  [<  Sp.  Idtigo, 
a thong  (origin  uncertain).]  A strong  taper- 
ing leather  strap  used  for  tightening  the  cinch 
or  girth  in  packing.  [Western  United  States 
and  Spanish-American.] 
latilid  (lat'i-lid),  n.  A fislr  of  the  family  La- 
tilidUe. 

Latilidse  (la-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Latilus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Latilus,  with  an  elongated 
compressed  body,  compressed  head,  a very 
long  dorsal  fin  whose  foremost  rays  only  arc 
spinose,  an  elongated  anal  fin,  normal  pecto- 
rals with  branched  rays,  and  thoracic  or  sub- 
jugular perfect  ventral  fins.  The  species  are  about 
10  in  number,  refeired  to  about  5 genera.  They  inhabit 
tropical  and  temperate  seas,  some  of  them  reaching  a lai-ge 
size,  but  have  little  economic  importance. 

Latilinae  (lat-i-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Latilus  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  fishes  of  the  family  La- 
tilidce,  includingthe  genera  La  tilus,Caulolatilus, 
and  Lopholatilus.  They  have  the  dorsal  fin  continuous, 


the  body  scaly,  and  the  upper  jaw  usually  provided  with 
posterior  canines.  These  fishes  form  in  Gunther's  classifi- 
cation a group  called  Pinguepedina,  referred  to  the  Tra- 
chinidce.  Species  of  Caulolatilus  are  called  blanquillos  or 
whitefish,  and  yellowtail.  (See  cut  under  blanquillo.)  Lo- 
pholatilus  chamceleonticeps  is  known  as  the  tile  fish. 
latiloid  (lat'i-loid),  a.  and  v.  [<  NL.  Latilus 
+ Gr.  Ei'dof,  form.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Latilidce,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  La .Hildas;  a latilid. 
Latilus  (iat'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  latus,  broad.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Latilidce 


Latilus  Japonicus. 


and  subfamily  LatiUncv.  Cuvier  and  Valencien- 
nes. 

latimerf  (lat'i-mer),  n.  [<  ME.  latimer , latymer, 
< AF.  latymer , a corruption  of  latiner:  see  Lot - 
iner.~\  A corrupt  form  of  latiner. 

Latimer  is  the  corruption  of  Latiner;  it  signifies  he 
that  interprets  Latin ; and  though  he  interpreted  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian,  he  was  called  the  King’s  Latiner — that 
is,  the  King  s interpreter.  Sclden , Table-Talk,  p.  179. 

Latimer-Clark  battery.  See  battery. 

Latin  (lat'in),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

*Latine , Laten;  < ME.  Latin , Latyn  (cf.  AS. 
Iceden,  leden , Latin,  language,  speech,  ME. 
leden,  speech:  see  leden),  < OF.  latin,  F.  latin  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  latino  = D.  latijn  ==  G.  latein  = Dan. 
Sw.  latin  = Ir.  Gael,  laidionn , n.  (cf.  D.  latijnsch 
= G.  latdinisch  = Dan.  Sw«  la  Husk,  a.),  = OBulg. 
latinu  = Pol.  lacina  = Buss,  latuinu  = Gr. 
A arivoq,  Latin  A arivy  tyuv)  or  6i6.1ektoc,  the 

Latin  language),  < L.  Latinus , belonging  to 
Latiurn  ( lingua  Latina , as  a noun,  iMtinum, 
the  Latin  language),  < Latiurn , a country  of 
Italy.  A popular  etym.  connected  the  name 
with  latere , lie  hid  (see  latent ),  and  made  Sat- 
urn ‘lie  hid*  here  from  his  son.J  I.  a.  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  ancient  Latiurn 
or  its  inhabitants : as,  the  Latin  cities ; the  Latin 
wars;  the  Latin  language. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  affinity  with  the  ancient  Latins  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word : so  applied  from 
the  spread  of  the  language  and  civilization  of 
the  people  of  Latiurn  throughout  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire:  as,  the  Latin  races  of  southern 
Europe ; the  Latin  arts. 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  (song). 
3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  composed  in, 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Latins  or  Romans: 
as,  a Latin  idiom ; a Latin  poem.  See  II.,  3. 

Remuneration ! 0,  that’s  the  Latin  word  for  three  far- 
things. Shak .,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 138. 

It  is  an  unjust  way  of  compute  to  magnify  a weak  head 
for  some  Latin  abilities,  and  to  undervalue  a solid  judg- 
ment because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Morals. 

John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  founded  [St.  Paul’s  schooll 
in  the  year  1510  . . . for  free  education  of  children  of  all 
nations  and  countries.  . . . They  were  to  be  instructed  . . . 
“in  good  and  clene  Laten  literature,”  ...  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  which  he  terms  “barbary  and  corruption,  and  Laten 
adulterate,”  and  such  as  he  says  “may  rather  be  called 
blotterature  than  literature.”  Blackwood's  Mag.,  II.  4G5. 
Dog  Latin.  See  dog- Latin.— Latin  Christianity,  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  church  life  which  grew  up 
among  and  was  dominated  by  the  Latin  race : used  in 
ecclesiastical  history  generally  in  contradistinction  from 
Greek  and  sometimes  from  Teutonic  Christianity. — Latin 
Church,  (a)  The  Western  Church,  which  from  very  early 
times  down  to  the  Reformation  everywhere  used  Latin  as 
its  official  language,  whether  among  Latin,  Celtic,  or  Teu- 
tonic races,  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  or  Oriental 
Church.  ( b ) The  Roman  Catholic  Church.  — Latin  cross. 
See  cross!. — Latin  empire,  the  name  given  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople  while  under  the  rule  of  Latin  (chiefly 
French)  emperors,  from  1204  to  1261. — Latin  kingdom, 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  under  the  French  or 
Latin  kings,  from  1099  to  1187,  when  the  Christians  were 
expelled,  though  the  title  “king  of  Jerusalem”  was  main- 
tained long  afterward.— Latin  league,  a confederation 
of  the  cities  of  Latiurn  existing  in  Italy  in  the  earliest 
historic  times,  and  continuing  till  338  B.  c.,  when  the 
Latin  towns  were  finally  incorporated  in  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  According  to  the  earliest  tradition,  the  league 
included  thirty  cities,  among  which  Alba  Longa  held  the 
preeminent  place.  After  the  fall  of  Alba,  Aricia,  Lanuvium, 
and  Tusculum,  with  other  important  communities  not 
originally  included,  were  united  with  the  league.  The  con- 
federation held  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  be- 
low Marino  in  the  Alban  hills,  and  had  a common  religious 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  Mount  (Monte  Cavo),  where  annual  sacrifices 
were  celebrated. — Latin  Union,  a monetary  alliance  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  formed  by  con- 
vention December  23d.  1865,  and  joined  by  Greece  in  186S. 
Its  object  was  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  a uni- 


form interchangeable  gold  and  silver  coinage,  based  on 
the  French  franc.  Its  limited  term  was  continued  by  two 
renewals  (1878  and  1885),  Belgium  withdrawing  on  the 
latter  occasion  and  adopting  the  single  gold  standard. 
= Syn.  See  Roman. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  the  race  that  inhab- 
ited ancient  Latiurn  in  central  Italy,  including 
Rome ; afterward,  one  to  whom  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  vernacular;  an  ancient  Roman, 
Italian,  etc. — 2.  In  modern  application,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  peoples  ethnically  and  lin- 
guistically related  to  the  ancient  Romans  or 
Italians,  by  descent  or  intermixture:  as,  the 
Latins  oi  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. — 

3.  The  language  of  ancient  Rome ; the  lan- 
guage originally  spoken  in  Latiurn,  and  after- 
ward extended  over  all  the  integral  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  Europe,  which  is  the  ba- 
sis of  the  modern  Romance  languages  (see  Bo- 
mance ),  and  has  supplied  the  greater  part  in 
bulk  of  the  vocabulary  of  modern  English  (see 
English).  Latin  belongs  to  the  Italican  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  or  Aryan  family,  together  with  Oscan,  Um- 
brian, and  other  dialects  of  which  hardly  any  remains  are 
extant.  Its  nearer  relations  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  family  are  matters  of  doubt  and  dispute.  It  was 
formerly,  on  insufficient  grounds,  believed  especially  akin 
with  Greek  ; more  recently,  it  has  been  thought  closer  to 
Celtic.  Latin,  with  its  literature,  is  divided  chronologi- 
cally into  several  periods— in  this  dictionary,  in  the  ety- 
mologies, into  five,  namely  Old  Latin , Classical  Latin , Late 
Latin,  Middle  Latin,  and  New  Latin.  See  below. 

Seynt  Jerome,  that  was  a Freest  and  a Cardynalle,  that 
translatede  the  Bible  and  the  Psaultere  from  Ebrew  in  to 
Latyn.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  71. 

The  King  of  France  . . . shall  name  your  highness  . . . 
thus  in  Latin,  Prasclarissimus  tilius  noster  Henricus. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  36& 

I love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin  [Italian], 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a female  mouth. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  44. 

4.  A member  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church : the  designation  most  frequently  used 
by  Greek  Catholics  and  other  Oriental  Chris- 
tians for  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Latins  in  Palestine  are  not  numerous,  the  country 
villages,  when  Christian,  belonging  generally  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIII.  644. 

5.  A member  of  a civil  community  in  Turkey 
composed  of  such  subjects  of  the  Sultan  as  are 
of  foreign  ancestry  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. — 6f.  An  exercise  in  schools,  consisting 
in  turning  English  into  Latin. 

By  mine  aduice,  he  shall  not  vse  the  common  order  in 
common  scholes,  for  making  of  latines. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  25. 
The  divisions  and  periods  of  the  Latin  vary  more  or  less 
with  different  writers.  As  generally  adopted,  and  as 
somewhat  more  precisely  discriminated  in  this  diction- 
ary and  systematically  followed  in  the  etymologies,  they 
are  here  defined  in  chronological  order:  Old  Latin,  Latin 
before  the  classical  period,  including  Plautus,  Ennius, 
Terence,  Cato,  and  other  early  Latin  authors  (so  far  as 
they  retain  traces  of  the  older  language),  and  inscrip- 
tions of  early  date.—  Classical  latin,  the  Latin  of  the 
writers  commonly  called  classical  (Lucretius,  Catullus, 
Csesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Nepos,  Horace,  Ovid,  Livy, 
Tibullus,  Curtius,  Persius,  Petronius,  Seneca,  the  Plinys, 
Statius,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Suetonius,  etc.),  from  about  75 
B.  c.  to  about  A.  D.  175  or  200 ; the  standard  Latin  of  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries.— Late  Latin,  Latin  immedi- 
ately following  the  classical  period,  from  about  A.  d.  175 
or  200  to  about  600,  including  the  writings  of  Ausonius, 
Claudian,  Lampridius,Orosius,Cassiodoru8,  Boethius,  etc., 
and  the  early  church  fathers,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  etc.— Law  Latin.  See  law'.— Low 
Latin.  See  Middle  Latin.—  Middle  Latin,  or  Medieval 
Latin,  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  from  about  a.  i>.  600 
to  1500.  During  this  period  the  Latin  vocabulary  received 
enormous  accessions  from  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  and 
Oriental  tongues,  as  well  as  from  the  Romance  tongues, 
the  vernacular  representatives  of  the  ancient  Latin,  such 
accessions  being  fully  accommodated  to  the  Latin,  or 
merely  provided  with  Latin  terminations,  or  received 
unchanged.  Also  called  Low  Latin,  sometimes  Barbarous 
Latin,  especially  with  reference  to  its  foreign  elements.— 
New  Latin,  or  Modern  Latin,  Latin  as  written  in  mod- 
ern times,  from  about  a.  d.  1500  to  the  present  time.  It 
now  includes  especially  the  Latin  used  by  scientific  writ- 
ers in  description  and  classification.  New  Latin,  like  Mid- 
dle Latin,  possesses  a huge  literature,  but  the  language 
in  this  form  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  in  theological, 
philological,  and  scientific  works.  Its  main  use  is  to  serve, 
with  the  Greek  vocabulary,  now  in  large  part  incorporated 
in  New  Latin,  as  the  common  vocabulary  of  civilization, 
the  tendency  being  in  each  civilized  tongue  to  form  the 
terms  required  by  the  progress  of  science  upon  an  actual 
or  potential  New  Latin  type. — Thieves’ Latin,  thieves’ 
language;  thieves’  cant  or  slang. 

A very  learned  man,  I promise  you,  and  can  vent  Greek 
and  Hebrew  as  fast  as  I can  Thieves'  Latin. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxix. 

Abbreviated  L.  or  Lat. 

Latint  (lat'in),  v.  [<  Latin,  #.]  I.  trans.  To 
turn  into  Latin ; interlard  with  Latin. 

The  well  latined  apology  in  his  behalf.  Fuller. 

Such  fellowes  will  so  Latine  their  tongues  that  the  sim- 
ple cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  thinke  surely 
they  speak  by  some  revelacion. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric  (1553),  iii. 

n.  intram.  To  use  Latin  words  or  phrases. 


Latiner 
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latitude 


Latiner  (lat'in-er),  n.  [<  ME.  latiner,  latynere 
(also  latimer,  q.  v.)  = Dan.  latiner  = Sw.  lati- 
nare,  < OP.  latinier,  < ML.  latinarius,  a speaker 
or  user  of  Latin,  an  interpreter,  < L.  Latinus, 
Latin:  see  Latin.']  1.  One  skilled  in  the  Latin 
language;  a Latinist. 

“ The  pity  is,  Daniel,”  replied  Guy,  “that  Rowland  Dixon 
is  no  latiner ; any  more  than  those  who  go  to  see  his  per- 
formances.” Southey,  Doctor,  xxiii. 

2.  An  interpreter. 

And  alle  weys  fynden  Men  Latyneres  to  go  with  hem  in 
the  Contrees,  and  ferthere  bezonde,  in  to  tyme  that  Men 
conne  the  Langage.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  58. 

Latiniform  (lat'i-ni-f6rm),  a.  [<L .Latinus, 
Latin,  + forma,  form.]  Latin  in  form;  Latin- 
ized, as  a word.  Compare  Bomaniform. 

The  English  neuronym  has  a Latin  form  : it  is  Latin i- 
form;  but  it  presents  for  the  time  an  English  face  and 
dress.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Jour.  Nervous  Diseases,  xii.,  1885. 

Latinisation,  Latinise.  See  Latinization,  Lat- 
inize. 

Latinism  (lat'in-izm),  n.  [=  F.  Latinismc  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  Latinismo,  < ML.  *Latinismus , < L. 
Latinus,  Latin : see  Latin.]  A Latin  idiom;  a 
mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ; use  of  Latin  forms  or  derivatives. 

I owe  also  to  Fenton  the  partibiple  meandered,  and  to 
Sir  W.  D’Avenant  the  latinism  of  funeral  ilicet. 

Harte,  ftehgious  Melancholy,  Advertisement. 

He  [the  author  of  “Piers  Plowman’]  disdained  their 
exotic  fancies,  their  Latinisms,  their  Gallicisms,  and  their 
Italianisms.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  214. 


of  bearing  or  carrying  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; transportation;  translation. 

Make  me  a heaven ; and  make  me  there 
Many  a lesse  and  greater  spheare ; 

Make  me  the  straight  and  oblique  lines, 

The  motions,  lations,  and  the  signs. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  48. 

latipennate  (lat-i-pen'at),  a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ pennatus,  winged:  see pennate.]  Inornith., 
broad-winged. 

latipennine  (lat-i-pen'in),  a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ penna,  wing,  + -Me1.]  Same  as  latipennate. 
latirostral  (lat-i-ros'tral),  a.  [< L.  latus,  broad, 
+ rostrum,  bill,  beak.]  In  ornith.,  broad-billed ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Latirostres. 
latirostrate  (lat-i-ros'trat),  a.  Same  as  lati- 
rostral. 

Latirostres  (lat-i-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
latus,  broad,  + rostrum,  bill,  beak.]  1.  In  Sun- 
devall’s  classification  of  birds,  the  fifth  phalanx 
of  the  cohort  Cichlomorplue,  embracing  seven 
families  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the  true 
flycatchers  of  the  Old  World  (Muscicapidm). 
— 2.  In  Sclater’s  system  of  1880,  a group  of 
laminiplantar  oscine  Passeres^  embracing  the 
HirundinidcB  or  swallows : equivalent  to  the 
Chelidonomorphai  of  Sundevall. 
latirostroust  (lat-i-ros'trus),  a.  [<  L.  latus, 
broad,  + rostrum, , bill,  beak.]  Same  as  latiros- 
tral. 

Latirostrous  or  flat-hilled  birds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  1. 


Milton’s  Latinism  was  so  pronounced  as  to  be  un-Eng- 
lish. Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  151. 

Latinist  (lat'in-ist),  n.  [=  F.  Latiniste  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  Latinista,<  ML.  Latinista,  one  who  speaks 
Latin,  < Latinus,  Latin:  see  Latin.]  One  skilled 
in  Latin ; a Latin  scholar. 

This  interpretacion  also  do  both  the  nioste  number  and 
the  best  lerned  of  the  latinistes  best  alowe. 

Bible  of  1551,  Ps.  iv.,  note. 

Every  Latinist  cannot  understand  them  [words], 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  5. 

Possibly  Landor  was  a more  ready  Latinist,  but  no  Eng- 
lishman has  written  Greek  elegiac  to  equal  . . . the  dedi- 
cation of  “Atalanta.**  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  398. 

Latinistic  (lat-i-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Latinist  + -ie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Latinism;  having  a Latin 
style  or  idiom.  Coleridge. 

Latinitaster  (lat'in-i-tas//ter),  n.  [<  L.  Latini- 
ta(t-)s,  Latinity,  + -aster,  a pejorative  suffix.] 
One  who  has  a smattering  of  Latin.  Walker. 
★[Humorous  and  rare.] 

Latinity  (la-tin'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  latinite  = Sp. 
latinidad  - Pg.  latinidade  = It.  latinitd,  < L. 
latinita(.t-)s,  Latinity,  the  Latin  language,  < 
Latinus,  Latin : see  Latin.]  Use  of  the  Latin 
language ; method  of  speaking  or  writing  Lat- 
in; Latin  style  or  idiom. 

If  the  author’s  [Lyly’s]  Latinity  is  not  always  perfect, 
it  rises  with  a readiness  which  might  excite  the  envy  of 
modern  University  senate-houses,  had  not  Latin  ceased  to 
be  familiar  even  to  their  venerable  walls. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 155. 

The  poems  of  Leo  XIII.  are  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
quisite Latinity.  The  Century,  XXX.  92. 

English  writers  who  were  composing  in  French,  and  the 
more  learned  who  displayed  their  clerkship  by  their  La- 
tinity. I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  134. 

Latinization  (latrin-i-za'shoii),  n.  [=  F.  lati- 
nisation; as  Latinize  + -ation.]  Theactof  ren- 
dering into  Latin.  Also  spelled  Latinisation. 
Latinize  (lat'in-iz),  v.;  pret.  andpp.  Latinized, 
ppr.  Latinizing.  [=  F.  latiniser  = Sp.  latinizar 
— Pg.  latinisar  — It.  latinizzare,  < LL.  latini- 
zare,  translate  into  Latin,  < L.  Latinus,  Latin: 
see  Latin.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  translate  into 
Latin. — 2.  To  convert  into  Latin  forms,  as 
words;  adapt  to  Latin  spelling  or  inflection; 
intermix  with  Latin  elements,  as  a style  of  writ- 
ing. 

The  macaronian  is  a kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  consist- 
ing of  a jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with  words 
of  the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  Latin  words  modern- 
ized. Cambridge,  Scribleriad,  ii.,  note  16. 

ii.  intrans.  To  use  words  or  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin. 

He  latinizes  less  in  the  poems  which  follow,  because  it 
is  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  verse. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  18. 

Also  spelled  Latinise. 

Latinlyt  (lat'in-li),  adv.  With  purity  of  Latin 
style. 

You  shall  hardly  find  a man  amongst  them  [the  French] 
which  can  make  a shift  to  express  himself  in  that  [the 
Latin  [ language,  nor  one  amongst  an  hundred  that  can  do 
it  Latinly ■ Heylin,  Voyage  of  France,  p.  296. 

lationt  (la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  latio(n-),  a bearing, 
< latus,  used  "as  pp.  of  ferre  — E.  bear1.  Cf. 
ablation,  collation,  legislation,  etc.]  The  act 


latiseptse  (lat-i-sep'te),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < L.  la- 
tus, broad,  + sceptum,  septum,  a partition.]  In 
bot.,  cruciferous  plants  having  the  dissepiment 
broad  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  between 
the  valves. 

latissimus  (la-tis'i-mus),  n. ; pi.  latissimi  (-mi). 
[NL.  (sc.  musculus,  muscle),  snperl.  of  L.  latus, 
broad,  wide : see  latitude.]  The  broadest  muscle 
which  lies  upon  the  back ; one  of  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  extremity,  arising  from  the  spines 
of  numerous  vertebrae,  and  some  otherparts,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus: 
commonly  called  more  fully  latissimus  dorsi.  See 
cut  under  muscle.— Latissimus  collit,  a former  name 
of  the  broadest  muscle  of  the  neck,  now  called  platysma 
myoides.  See  platysma. 

latisternal  (lat-i-ster'nal) , a.  [<  L.  latus,  broad, 
+ NL.  sternum,  < Gr.  cripvov,  the  breast,  chest.] 
Having  a broad  and  flat  breast-bone : as,  a lati- 
sternal ape.  The  anthropoid  or  anthropomorphic  apes 
agree  with  man  in  this  respect,  whence  the  term  is  spe- 
cifically applied  to  them. 

latitancyt  (lat'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  latitan(t)  + -cy.] 
The  state  of  lying  concealed;  latency;  hiber- 
nation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  it  [the  chameleon!  is  (if  not  most  of 
any)  a very  abstemious  animal,  and  such  as  by  reason  of 
its  frigidity,  paucity  of  blood,  and  latitancy  in  the  winter 
. . . will  long  subsist  without  a visible  sustentation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

latitantt  (lat'i-tant),  a.  [<  L.  latitan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  latitare,  freq.’  of  latere,  lie  hidden,  lurk : see 
latent.]  Lying  hidden;  latent;  hibernating. 

Snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  divers  other  insects  latitant 
many  mouths  in  the  year  ...  do  long  subsist  without 
nutrition.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

latitat  (lat'i-tat),  n.  [L.,  be  lies  hidden,  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  latitare,  lie  hidden:  see 
latitant.]  In  Eng.  laic,  an  old  writ  by  which  a 
person  was  summoned  to  the  King’s  Bench  to 
answer,  as  on  the  supposition  that  he  lay  con- 
cealed. 

I desire  him  also  to  conceale  himself  as  he  can,  if  he  can- 
not get  a special!  pardon,  to  weare  a Latitat  about  his 
neck.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cohler,  p.  72. 

latitationt  (lat-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  I,.latitatio(ii-).a 
hiding,  < latitare,  lie  hidden : see  latitant.]  The 
act  of  skulking  or  lying  concealed.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. 

Latitores  (lat-i-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  lati- 
tare, lie  hidden : see  latitant.]  In  Blyth’s  sys- 
tem (1849),  the  skulkers ; an  order  of  birds  cor- 
responding to  the  Macrodactyli  of  Cuvier.  [Not 

*in  use.] 

latitude  (lat'i-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  latitude,  < OF. 
latitude,  F.  latitude  - Sp.  latitud  = Pg.  latitude 
= It.  latitudine,  < L.  latitudo,  breadth,  width, 
< latus,  broad,  OL.  stlatus  (appearing  in  fern. 
stlata,  a broad  strip),  ult.  a var.  of  stratus,  pp.  of 
sternere,  spread  out,  strew:  see  stratum,  strew.] 
It-  Extent  from  side  to  side,  or  distance  side- 
wise  from  a given  point  or  line;  breadth ; width. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude  above 
one  third  part.  Sir  H.  Wotton.  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 

Cowper , Yardley  Oak. 
2.  Extent  within  limits  of  any  kind;  scope; 
range;  comprehensiveness:  as,  to  be  allowed 


great  latitude  of  motion  or  action ; latitude  of 
meaning  or  of  application. 

This  doctrine  of  elenches  hath  a more  ample  latitude  and 
extent  than  is  perceived. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii  225. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine  of 
good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard  pinching  cords. 

South,  Sermons. 

The  nation  was  less  governed  by  laws  than  by  customs, 
which  admitted  a great  latitude  of  interpretation. 

Hume , Hist.  Eng.,  I.,  App.  1. 

Latitude  of  action  should  not  be  given  to  a relief  party 
who  on  a known  coast  are  searching  for  men  who  know 
their  plans  and  orders. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  33. 

Hence — 3.  Extent  of  deviation  from  a stan- 
dard; freedom  from  rules  or  limits : as,  latitude 
of  conduct. 

In  human  actions,  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise  nat- 
ural limits  described,  but  a latitude  is  indulged. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Augustus  . . . reproved  his  daughter  for  her  excess  in 
apparel,  and  both  rebuked  and  imprisoned  her  for  her  im- 
modest latitudes.  Penn , No  Cross,  No  Crown,  ii. 

4.  The  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  at 
a station,  or  the  angle  at  which  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  is  cut  by  the  earth’s  axis;  the  total 
curvature  or  bending  of  a meridian  between 
the  equator  and  a station ; the  angle  which  the 
plumb-line  at  any  place  makes  with  the  plumb- 
line  at  the  equator  in  the  same  plane ; on  a map, 
the  angular  distance  of  a point  on  the  earth’s 
surface  from  the  equator,  measured  on  the  me- 
ridian of  the  point : as,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  is  in 
lat.  51°  30'  48/;  N. ; Cape  Horn  is  in  lat.  55°  59'  S. 
Latitude  is  determined  by  different  methods,  according  as 
circumstances  may  require.  At  sea  the  instrument  exclu- 
sively used  is  the  quadrant  or  sextant,  the  latter  being  sim- 
ply a more  accurately  constructed  and  therefore  more  ex- 
pensive form  of  the  instrument.  With  this  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  is  observed  when  on  the  meridian,  and  from 
this  altitude,  with  the  aid  of  the  declination  taken  from 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  with  certain  corrections  for  dip,  re- 
fraction, etc.,  the  latitude  is  obtained.  The  same  method 
is  used  on  land  (with  the  aid  of  an  artificial  horizon  in  place 
of  the  natural)  in  cases  where  no  great  accuracy  is  required, 
as  in  ordinary  geographical  reconnaissances.  JMore  accu- 
rate results  are  secured  by  increasing  the  number  of  obser- 
vations by  the  method  of  circummeridian  altitudes,  sev- 
eral observations  being  taken  just  before  and  just  after 
noon  (or,  if  a fixed  star  is  observed,  before  and  after  its  cul- 
mination), from  which,  with  suitable  corrections,  a mean 
result  is  attained  more  accurate  than  that  furnished  by  a 
single  observation.  A much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  is 
reached  by  the  use  of  the  zenith-telescope,  which  is  a port- 
able instrument,  but  considerably  less  so  than  the  sex- 
tant, which  the  observer  holds  in  his  hand.  With  this  in- 
strument the  latitude  is  determined  by  measuring  micro- 
metrically  the  difference  of  themeridional  zenith-distances 
of  two  stars  near  the  zenith,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of 
it  The  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  latitude 
in  a fixed  observatory  is  by  observing,  with  the  meridian 
circle,  the  altitude  of  a circumpolar  star  at  its  transits 
above  and  below  the  pole.  This  method  is  independent 
of  the  declination  of  the  star,  and  not  necessarily  liable 
to  great  errors  of  refraction.  Another  method  sometimes 
employed  in  fixed  observatories  is  to  observe  the  transit 
of  a star  with  a transit-instrument  in  the  prime  vertical, 
the  time  of  the  transit  being  observed  with  the  instru- 
ment pointing  east,  and  again  with  the  same  instrument 
pointing  west,  whence  the  altitude  of  the  pole  may  be 
deduced.  There  are  other  methods  of  determining  the 
latitude,  but  they  are  much  less  important  than  those 
mentioned.  Latitude  thus  instrumentally  determined  is 
called  astronomical  latitude,  in  distinction  from  geocen- 
tric and  geodetic  latitudes. 

5.  In  astron.,  the  angular  distance  of  a star 
north  or  south  of  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  that 
secondary  to  the  ecliptic  which  passes  through 
the  body.  Secondaries  to  the  ecliptic  are  called  circles 
of  celestial  latitude,  and  parallels  to  the  ecliptic  are  called 
parallels  of  celestial  latitude.  Latitude  is  geocentric  or 
heliocentric  according  as  the  earth  or  the  sun  is  taken  aa 
the  center  from  which  the  angle  is  measured. 

6.  The  quantity  of  the  interval  between  two 
latitudes,  either  in  the  geographical  or  the  as- 
tronomical sense:  as,  to  sail  through  30°  of 
latitude. 

The  zodiak  in  hevene  is  ymagened  to  ben  a superflee 
contienyng  a latitude  of  12  degrees. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  L 21. 

7.  A place  or  region  as  marked  by  parallels 
of  latitude : as,  to  fish  in  high  latitudes  (that  is, 
in  places  where  the  latitude  is  a high  number) ; 
the  orange  will  not  ripen  in  this  latitude  (that 
is,  it  will  not  do  so  in  any  place  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  place  spoken  of) ; you 
are  out  of  your  latitude  (that  is,  literally  or  fig- 
uratively, you  have  committed  an  error  of  navi- 
gation, so  that  the  latitude  you  have  assigned 
to  the  ship’s  place  is  not  the  true  one). 

Those  latitudes  and  altitudes  where  no  crops  will  grow. 

W.  B.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  103. 
Argument  of  the  latitude.  See  argument.—  Ascend- 
ing latitude.  See  ascending.-  Calm  latitudes.  See 
calmi.— Celestial  latitude.  See  def.  5,  above.— Circle 
of  latitude.  Seecircle.— Geocentric,  reduced, or  cen- 
tral latitude,  the  angle,  measured  at  the  center  of  the 
earth,  between  a straight  line  to  any  place  and  the  line 


latitude 


to  the  equator  in  the  same  meridian. — Heliocentric  lat-  latount,  ». 
itude.  See  heliocentric. — Heliographic  latitude.  See  Chaucer 
heliographic. — Latitude  by  account  (naut,.),  the  latitude 

deduced  from  the  course  and  distance  sailed  since  the  last  laeranit  fu*  irauiQ,  ’• 


3369 

A Middle  English  form  of  latten. 


latter-mint 


[= 


tria,  ladrone,  and  cf.  larceny , a reduced  form  of 
the  same  word.]  Larceny;  theft.  Stackhouse. 
It.  latrante,  < L.  la-  Latrodectus  (lat-ro-dek'tus),  n.  [NL.]  A ge- 


observation.— Latitude  hy  observation  (naut.),  the  lat- 
itude deduced  from  an  observation  of  some  heavenly 
body.— Middle  latitude,  in  nav.,  the  latitude  of  the 
parallel  midway  between  two  places  situated  in  the  same 
hemisphere.  It  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  of 
the  two  places  when  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
equator ; when  they  are  on  opposite  sides,  it  is  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  their  latitudes. — Middle-latitude 


nus  of  retitelarian  spiders,  of  the  family  Theri- 
diidce.  See  Malmignatte. 

lattage  (lat'aj),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  *lettage,  < 
let 2 + -age.]  An  impediment:  generally  ap- 
plied to  a defect  in  speech.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

latteen,  a.  See  lateen. 


tran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  latrare,  bark.]  Barking; 
clamoring  noisily. 

Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft  molest 
The  deep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 

The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race. 

sailing,  a combination  of  plane  and  parallel  sailing,  so  Tickell,  Hunting.  71  \ „ rF.nrlv  mod  *R  also  latton 

named  irom  the  use  of  the  middle  latitude  — that  is,  the  latratef  (la'trat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  latratus , pp.  of  A ten  < ( J-.  Inlun  (—  Rnw 

latitude  of  the  parallel  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  » atrare  bark  1 To  bark  as  a doe.  * la  ton,  la  ten  ME . laton,  latoun,  Jatun  (_  Russ, 

parallel  left  and  the  one  arrived  at.  See  sailing—  Par-  ’ r / t if 

allel  of  latitude.  Same  as  circle  of  latitude  (b).  latr&tiont  (la-tra  shon),  w.  [<  L.  as  if  latra- 

latitudinal  (lat-i-tu'di-nal),  a.  [=  Sp.  latitu-  tio(n-),  < latrare,  bark:  see  latratef  A barking, 
dinal,  < It.  latitudo  (-dm-),  breadth,  + -al.]  Per-  as  of  a dog. 

taining  to  latitude;  being  in  the  direction  of  Latreillean  (la-tra'le-an),  a.  [<  Latreille  (see 
latitude.  def.)  + -aw.]  Pertaining  to  the  French  natu- 

latitudinarian  (lat-i-tu-di-na/ri-an),  a.  and  n.  ralist  Pierre  An  dr  6 Latreille  (1762-1833). 

TCf.  F.  latitudinaire ; < NL.  latitudinarius,  < L.  Latreillia  (la-tra  li-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
~ v -r  Latreille,  the  French  naturalist.]  1.  A genus 

Roux , 1827. — 2.  A genus  of 


latitudo  {-din-),  breadth:  see  latitude.']  I.  a. 

1.  Embracing  a wide  circle  or  range;  having 
free  scope ; not  conforming  to  a strict  code  of 
morals;  roving;  libertine. 

Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expensive,  and  therefore  I 
would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Kindness. 

2.  Characterized  by  latitude  or  independence 
of  thought,  or  by  forbearance  from  strict  insis- 
tence upon  the  usual  standards  of  belief  or  opin 


of  crustaceans. 

Muscidce.  Desvoidy,  1830. 
latreutical  (la-tro'ti-kal),  a.  [<  MGr.  *2. arpev- 
TtKoq,  of  or  for  divine  service,  < Gr.  Xarpeveiv , 
serve,  work  for  hire,  < 2. arpig,  a hired  servant: 
see  latria .]  1.  Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a ser- 

vant; ministering;  serving.  [Rare.] 

That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a sacrifice  in  that 
sense  wherein  the  fathers  spake,  none  of  us  ever  doubted : 
but  that  is  then  either  latreutical,  as  Bellarmin  distin- 


ct), < OF.  laton,  F.  laiton,  latten,  = Sp.  laton 
= Pg.  latdo,  brass,  metal  in  thin  plates,  < Sp. 
lata,  lath,  = Pg.  lata,  tin-plate,  < G.  latte,  a lath, 
a thin  plate:  see  lath1.]  1.  A mixed  metal, 
made  of  copper  and  zinc  and  not  practically 
distinguishable  from  brass.  Such  a metal  was  used 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  later,  commonly  in  thin 
sheets,  for  the  manufacture  of  various  utensils,  and  for 
the  brasses  of  sepulchral  monuments.  The  term  appears 
to  be  now  restricted  to  kinds  of  brass  that  are  worked 
into  articles  for  ecclesiastical  use. 


He  hadde  a croys  of  latoun  ful  of  stones. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T., 


1.  ( 


The  doores  or  gates  are  couered  with  fine  Latten  of 
Corinth : one  of  which  (they  imagine)  was  made  of  the 
wood  of  Noahs  Arke.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  298. 

The  candlestick  was  seven -branched,  made  of  laton  or 
brass,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  set  up  or  taken  to  pieces 
again.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  244. 

2.  Same  as  latten-brass.— Black  latten,  a dark-col- 
ored latten  in  milled  sheets,  sometimes  beaten  into  wire. 
—Gold  latten.  See  gold.— Latten  wire,  wire  made 
from  strips  of  latten  beaten  with  a mallet  until  round. 
Such  wire  was  made  before  the  introduction  of  wire- 
drawing machines.— Roll  latten,  latten  polished  on  both 
sides  ready  for  use.  Simmonds. — Shaven  latten,  a 
thinner  kind  of  latten. 


ion;  especially,  not  rigidly  strict  in  religious  or  eucharistlcal. 

principles  or  views;  tolerant  01  iree-t Junking  Bp.  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome,  § 4. 

or  heresy:  as,  latitudinarian  opinions  or  doc-  g.  Relating  to  or  in  the  nature  of  latria. 
trines.  The  word  is  generally  used  opprobriously.  It  is  iatria  (la-tri'a),  n.  [=  F.  la  trie  = Sp.  latria  = 

specifically  applied  in  church  history  to  certain  Episcopal  p Tf  lhtrin  *V T J.  Intrin  < dr  7*  ampin  dorvicc 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  (see  below),  but  in  later  latria ,>  IAj.  latria,  ^ dr.  Aarpeia,  service, 

time  to  all  who  regard  specific  creeds,  methods  of  church  divine  worship, \ Aarpeveiv,  serve  tor  hire,  serve  _ , ..  , , . * a mo+allin  „nTr, 

government,  and  forms  of  worship  with  comparative  in-  God  with  prayers,  etc.,  < 2mpig,  a hired  servant ; latten-prass  (lat  en-oras;,  n.  .a  metallic  com- 
difference.  cf.  latro{n-),  a mercenary,  a robber:  see  la-  pound  into  which  scrap-brass  and  other  lngre- 

A man  bred  among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known  drone  1 in  Rom  Qath  tlieol.,  a technical  term  dients  enter,  and  which  is  rolled  m thin  plates. 

°Pi“iOM£KkCtT"S  for  that  supreme  worship  which  is  allowed  to  lattener  (lat'en-er),  re.  A worker  in  latten. 
and  bishops.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vu.  ff  , t r.  0(r  or.jv . Jistinauished  from  latter  (lat  er),  a.  [A  var.  of  later  (=  OFries. 

Men  of  broad  views,  of  tolerant,  if  not  latitudinarian,  De  otterea  touoa  only,  uistmguisneu  irom  V,  . L , , 

temper.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  9.  dulia  and  hyperaulia. 

Locke  , . was  a theologian,  and  a sincere  if  latitudi-  Latrididse  (la-trid  i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  The 
narian  Christian.  Leslie  Stephen , Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 21.  usual  hut  an  irregular  form  of  Lathridiidw. 

II.  re.  1.  In  Eng.  church  hist.,  one  of  a school  Latridius,  u. _ See  Latliridms. 
of  Episcopal  divines  who  in  the  seventeenth  latrine  (la-tren'),  n.  . [=  F.  latrine  = Sp.  Pg. 
century  strove  to  unite  the  dissenters  with  the  If-  latrina,  < L.  latrina  (also  neut.  latnnum). 


century  i 

Episcopal  Church  by  insisting  only  on  those 
doctrines  which  were  held  in  common  by  both, 
and  who,  while  they  maintained  the  wisdom  of 
the  episcopal  form  of  government  and  ritual, 
denied  their  divine  origin  and  authority. 

They  wished  that  things  might  have  been  carried  with 
more  moderation,  and  they  continued  to  keep  up  a good 
correspondence  with  those  who  differed  from  them  in 


contr.  of  lavatrina,  a bath,  a water-closet, 
lavare,  wash:  see  lave2,  lotion .]  A privy;  a 
water-closet;  especially,  a water-closet  in  a 
public  place,  as  in  factories,  schools,  barracks, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Across  the  gardens  were  the  latrines  for  the  domestics, 
and,  some  distance  away  from  these  on  the  same  side,  the 
laundries.  Quoted  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  847. 

opinion,  and  allowed  a great  freedom  both  in  philosophy  Latris  (la'tris),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Latris,  a female 
and  in  divinity;  from  whence  they  were  called  “men  of  proper  name,  < Gr.  Xarpig,  a workman  for  hire, 


latitude” ; and  upon  this  men  of  narrow  thoughts  fastened 
upon  them  the  name  of  latitudinariam.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  Hence,  in  later  times,  one  who  regards  with 
comparative  indifference  specific  creeds,  meth- 


m fern,  a handmaid.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Cirritidm.  L.  hecateia  is  a New  Zealand 
species,  known  as  the  trumpeter,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  its  flesh.  J.  Eichardson. 


^*=lpub-  strobe  ».  ■ 


lie  worship:  generally  used  opprobriously. 
latitudinarianism  (lat-i-tu-di-na'ri-an-izm),  n. 
[<  latitudinarian  + 48m.]  The  doctrine  of  a 
latitudinarian  or  of  the  latitudinarians ; free- 
dom or  liberality  of  opinion  in  religion,  phi- 
losophy, polities,  etc. ; laxity  or  indifference  in 
regard  to  doctrines  and  forms. 


so  called  from  its  inventor,  J.  H.  B.  Latrohe  of 
Baltimore.]  A form  of  stove  which  is  set  into 
a fireplace,  has  a projecting  ornamental  front, 
and  is  arranged  for  heating  floors  above  by 
means  of  a hot-air  flue  fitted  with  a damper 
and  register.  E.  3.  Knight. 

, timore  heater. 

He [Jortin]  was  a plover  of  truth,  without  hovering  over  latrobite  (la-tro'bit),  n.  [Named  after  C.  I. 
,e  gloomy  abyss  of  scepUmsm ; and  a fnend  to  free  en-  Latrobe  CAcsfer.]  A pink  or  rose-red  variety 


the  gloomy  abyss  of  scepticism ; and  a friend 
quiry,  without  roving  into  the  dreary  and  pathless  wilds 
r.f.-,.  i.'. Parr,  Tracts  by  a Warburtonian. 


of  anorthite,  or  lime  feldspar,  from  Labrador, 
latrocinary  (lat'ro-si-na-ri),  a.  [<  latrocin-y  + 
-ary.]  Practising  highway  robbery. 

In  our  viatorial  progression  we  were  now  opposite  the 
Portobello,  where  latrocinary  homicides  wont  to  lurk. 

Campbell,  Lexiphanes  (ed.  1767),  p.  56. 

latrocinationt  (lat " ro  - si  - na ' shon),  n.  [ < L. 
latrocinatio{n-),  highway  robbery,  < latrocinari, 
be  a hired  servant,  practise  freebooting:  see 
latrocinium.]  The  act  of  robbing;  a depreda- 
tion. E.  Phillips,  1706. 

s eolatro- 
[cap.] 


of  latitudinarianism. 

Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latitudinarianism. 

De  Quincey. 

Extreme  contrasts  of  doctrine  have  come  to  be  openly 
treated  as  simply  differences  of  opinion,  Sacerdotalism 
and  Latitudinarianism  finding  a common  home  in  an  un- 
divided Church.  Contemporary  Rev. , L.  21. 

latitudinous  (lat-i-tn'di-nus),  a.  [<  L.  latitudo 
(-din-),  breadth:  see  latitude.]  Very  broad; 
having  a wide  extent  or  scope, 
latont,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  latten. 

Chaucer. 

Latona  (la-to'na),  n. 

Nurir.  see  def.]  1.  In 

man  name  of  the  Greek  goddess  Leto,  mother 
by  Jupiter  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  See  Leto. 

Mygale,  the  symbol  of  Latona  or  Night. 

Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  57. 

2.  In  eool. : (a)  A genus  of  mollusks.  (6)  A 
genus  of  cladocerous  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Sididce.  (c)  A genus  of  rove-beetles  or  Staphy- 
linidce  having  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated.  There  . 
are  two  species,  both  from  the  United  States  of  latrocinyt  (lat'ro-si-ni),  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
Colombia.  Guerin,  1844.  (d)  A genus  of  spi-  latrocinio,  < L.  latrocinium,  military  service, 
ders.  C.  Koch,  1866.  robbery,  < latrocinari,  be  a hired  servant,  prac- 

latonert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lattener.  tise  freebooting,  < latro(n-),  a mercenary,  a 
York  Plays.  robber ; cf . Gr.  /At pic, , a hired  servant : see  lo- 


re ( f-,.  n latrocinium  (lat-ro-sin'i-um),  re.  [L.:  se 

[L.,  < Gr.  77  Doric  ciK?/,  larceny.]  If.  Larceny;  theft.— 2. 
classical  myth.,  t e - c^Mre;}  hist.,  a council  held  at  Ephesus  (a.  d. 

449),  at  which  action  was  taken  in  favor  of  the 
heretic  Eutyehes  (see  Eutychian) : so  called  be- 
cause its  measures  were  carried  by  force  and 
intimidation.  All  its  acts  were  reversed  at  the  ecu- 
menical council  of  Chalcedon,  two  years  later.  Also  called 


letora,  letera,  littera,  worse,  later,  = MHG.  laz- 
zer,  later,  = Ieel.  latari,  comp,  of  latr,  lazy), 
eompar.  of  late,  now  partly  differentiated  in  use : 
see  late1.]  1.  Later;  more  advanced  or  more 
recent;  nearer  to  the  close  or  to  the  present 
time : as,  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  or  of  one’s 
life ; in  these  latter  days. 

Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruction,  that  thou  mayest 
be  wise  in  thy  latter  end.  Prov.  xix.  20. 

2.  Coming  after  another  person  or  thing  in  con- 
sideration or  relation ; being  the  second  of  two 
or  of  a dual  division  in  order  of  existence  or  of 
mention : opposed  to  former : as,  I prefer  the 
latter  proposition  to  the  former. 

I hold  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches ; careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend. 

Shale.,  Pericles,  iii.  2.  29. 

This  was  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato. 

Swift,  Sent,  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  L 

3t.  Last;  latest;  final. 

Direct  mine  arms,  I may  embrace  his  neck, 

And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5.  38. 
Latter  end,  Lammas,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— The  for- 

_ mer  and  the  latter  rain.  See  rain. 

Also  called  Bal-  latter-bornf  (lat'er-b6rn),  a.  Bom  later; 
younger. 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-horn, 

Had  fasten’d  him  unto  a small  spare  mast. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  L 1.  79. 

latter-day  (lat'er-da)?  a . Belonging  to  recent 
or  present  times,  as  opposed  to  early  or  former 
periods. 

Two  charming  expressions  of  another  of  Mr.  Lang’s  lat- 
ter  day  moods.  The  Academy,  Dec.  29,  1888,  p.  396. 

Abraham,  wandering  off  and  founding  a clan  which  be- 
comes in  time  as  distinct  as  any  that  ever  existed,  fore- 
shadows our  latter-day  divergences. 

Contemporary  Rev. , LIII.  403. 
Latter-day  Saints,  Mormons : so  called  by  themselves. 
See  Mormon. 

latter-kin  (lat'&r-kin),  re.  A pointed  piece  of 
hard  wood  used  for  clearing  out  the  grooves  of 
the  eames  or  leaden  frames  in  fretwork-glaz- 
ing. E.  3.  Knight. 

latterly  (lat'er-li),  adv.  Of  late;  lately;  at  a 
late  or  recent  time. 


It  was  by  crushing  a formidable  resistance  of  this  kind 
that  Taiko  acquired  his  ascendancy  latterly.  Brougham. 


the  Ephesian  Latrocinium , and  the  robber  council  or  synod.  lattermath  (lat'er-math),  re.  [<  latter  + math.] 
3f.  The  prerogative  of  sitting  in  judgment  — ~ ■ rr> — 1 

upon  and  executing  thieves. 


The  latter  mowing;  aftermath.  [Bare.] 

The  latter-math  has  less  substance,  succulence,  and  fra- 
grance than  the  summer  crop.  Landor. 

latter-mint  (lat'er-mint),  re.  A late  kind  of 
mint. 

Savory,  latter -mint,  and  columbines. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 


lattennore 

lattermoret  (lat'er-mor),  a.  See  latermore. 
latternt  (lat' era),  n.  [See  lectern .]  Same  as 
ir  lectern. 

lattice  (lat'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lattise, 
lattis;  < ME.  latis,  < OF.  lattis , F.  lattis,  a lat- 
tice, < latte , a lath:  see  lathi. ] 1.  Work  with 

open  spaces  formed  by  crossing,  interlacing, 

or  joining  laths, 


bars,  or  rods  of 
wood  or  metal. 

So,  ray  good  win- 
dow of  lattice,  fare 
thee  well : thy  case- 
ment I need  not  open . 
for  I look  through 
thee. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii. 

[3.  225. 

The  upper  part  of 
the  window,  which  is 
most  commonly  shut, 
is  made  of  glasse  or 
lattise. 

Coryat,  Crudities, 
II.  50. 


3370 

latticeleaf  (lat'is-lef ),  n.  A name  of  the  Mada- 
gascar water-plants  Aponogeton  ( Ouvirandra ) 
fenestralis  and  A.  Bernerianus  ( Ouvirandra 
Bemeriana ).  They  are  remarkable  for  their  skeleton 
leaves,  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  veins  being  want- 


Latticeleaf  {.Aponogeton  fenestralis'). 


Lattice-window. 


laths  or  strips  which  cross  one  another  like  net- 
work, so  as  to  leave  open  interstices.  Lattices 
are  used  especially  when  air  rather  than  light  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. They  were  once  general  in  England.  Also  lat- 
tice-blind, lattice- window. 

Holding  a lattis  still  before  his  face, 

Through  which  he  stil  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  15. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a window  and  cried 
through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 

Judges  v.  28. 

Backward  the  lattice- blind  she  flung. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 
3.  In  her.,  a bearing  representing  a series  of 


perpendicular  and  horizontal  strips  crossing  /T+“  rTi  . 

one  an  other  over  the  field  or  a part  of  it.  These  j fctuniuo  (It.pron.  lat-te-che  m-o),  n.  [It.,< 
strips  may  be  interlaced  or  not,  and  if  interlaced  should  , tacticimum , milk  food:  see  lacticmium .]  In 
be  so  blazoned.  A lattice  differs  from  a surface  fretty  in  glass-manuf.,  a name  given  to  opaque  white 
being  palewise  and  barwise,  while  fretty  is  always  bend-  *giass  used  in  decorative  designs, 
wise.  According  to  some  writers,  the  lattice  should  never  la+.riq  n • r*l  laievn  ( lot'**  n 

be  interlaced,  and  it  is  allowed  by  them  that  the  strips  may  ?S  ] CUS'>  P1*  ^ra,(lat  e-ra).  [L. 

be  bendwise,  dexter  and  sinister,  the  difference  between  8iaG*  TlflT1,r  ! Rr 
this  and  a surface  fretty  being  in  the  circumstance  that 
they  do  not  interlace.— Red  latticet,  a frame  of  lattice- 
work  painted  bright-red,  formerly  used  to  fill  the  windows 
of  an  ale-house : considered  a sign  or  mark  of  a tavern. 

His  Saint  Valerio, 

That  knows  not  of  what  fashion  dice  are  made, 

Nor  ever  yet  look’d  towards  a red  lattice. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  v.  1. 

A’  calls  me  e'en  now,  my  lord,  through  a red  lattice,  and 
I could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  86. 


laudatory 

cxlix.,  cl.)  which  it  contains.  The  usage  in 
the  Greek  church  is  similar.  See  canonical 
hours,  under  canonical. 

The  belle  of  laudes  gan  to  rynge, 

And  freres  in  the  chauncel  gonne  synge. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  469. 
These  nocturns  should  begin  at  such  a time  as  to  be 
ended  just  as  morning  s twilight  broke,  so  that  the  next 
of  her  services,  the  lauds,  or  matutince  laudes,  might 
come  on  immediately  after,  like  gladsome  thankfulness 
for  a new  day  then  dawning,  an  emblem  of  Christ’s  second 
coming.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  6. 

laud  (lad),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  lauden  = F.  loner  = Sp. 
laudar,  loar  = P g.  louvar  = It.  laudare,  lodare, 
< L.  laudare,  praise,  < laus  (laud-),  praise:  see 
laud,  n.  Cf.  allow 2.]  To  praise  in  words ; speak 
or  sing  in  praise  of;  especially,  to  extol  or 
praise  highly:  as,  to  laud  one  to  the  skies. 
Neyther  for  loue  laude  it  nougt,  ne  lakke  it  for  enuye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  102. 
Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles ; and  laud  him,  all  ye 
People.  Rom.  xv.  11. 

In  Egypt  at  funerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead 
were  lauded  and  sacrificed  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded 
and  sacrificed  to.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 145. 

laudability  (la-da-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  lauda - 
bilita,  < LL.  laudabilita(t-)s , praiseworthiness, 
excellency,  < L.  laudabilis,  praiseworthy : see 
laudable .]  The  character  of  being  laudable; 
laudableness.  [Rare.] 

Names  . . . instructive  by  the  laudability  of  their  char- 
acters and  the  persuasiveness  of  their  precepts. 

Memoirs  of  Abp.  Tenison , p.  5.  {Latham.) 

laudable  (l&'da-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  laudable  = Pg. 
laudavel  = It.  laudabile,  < L.  laudabilis,  praise- 
worthy^ laudare,  praise:  see  laud,  v.']  1.  To 

be  lauded;  praiseworthy;  commendable:  as, 
laudable  motives ; laudable  actions. 

I am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Shak. , Macbeth,  iv.  2. 76. 
Even  when  I was  at  school,  my  mistress  did  ever  extol 
me  above  the  rest  of  the  youth,  in  that  I had  a laudable 
voice.  Swift,  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

2.  In pathol.,  healthy;  salubrious;  natural. 

Good  blood,  and  a due  projectile  motion  or  circulation, 
are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into  laudable  animal 
juices.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

If  the  abscess  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  air,  its  con- 
tents are  laudable  or  healthy  inodorous  pus. 
x ...  . — 7 Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  829. 

side,  flank : see  lateral,  etc.]  Side : used  in  laudableness  (la'da-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
some  mathematical  terms  designating  a line  being  laudable ; praiseworthiness ; laudability : 
or  aiameter.— Latua  prlmarinm  of  a conic  section,  as,  the  laudableness  of  designs,  purposes,  mo- 


ing.  Tire  fleshy  root,  is  farinaceous  and  edible,  resembling 
that  of  the  yam.  Also  called  lattice-plant  and  laceleaf. 

lattice-moss  (lat'is-mos),  n.  A moss,  Cincli- 
dotns  fontinaloides : so  called  from  the  per- 
forated membrane  which  unites  the  peristome 
2.  Anything  wit!1  the  columella, 
made  of  or  cover-  l^/ttice-plnnt  (lat  ls-plant),  re.  Same  as  lut- 
ed with  strips  in  - frozen/. 

terwoven  so  as  to  l^t  jiC6-truss  (lat  ls-trus),  n.  In  bvidge-buildr 
form  a sort  of  net-  in9>  carP->cto.,  a truss  consisting  of  upper  and 
work-  specifical-  horizontal  chords,  connected  by  braces 

ly  awmdow.win-  crossing  each  other,  and  generally  stiffened  by 
dow-blind,  or  the  braces  where  they  intersect, 

screen  made  of  lattice- Window  ( hit  /is-\vi  n" do),  %,  Same  as 
lattice,  2. 


They  [galleys]  are  made  with  lattise  windows  all  round, 
and  have  swivel  cannon  fasten’d  towards  the  prow. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  16. 

latticework  (lat^is-werk),  n.  1.  A grating 
formed  of  crossing  strips  with  small  openings) 
Compare  lattice,  X. 

These  supplied 

Of  texture  firm  a lattice-work,  that  brac’d 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a chair. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  42. 

2.  In  embroidery,  the  outline  of  a lattice,  done 
in  outline-stitch  on  solid  material,  and  employ- 
ed as  a background. 


a diameter  of  a circular  section  touching  the  vertex  of  the  t,-  doo 
conic.— Latus  rectum,  (a)  Originally,  a straight  line  ... 

drawn  between  two  curves  so  as  to  bisect  all  straight  lines  13.UuaDly  (.la  da-bli),  adv. 
drawn  from  one  to  the  other  parallel  to  a given  straight  ner. 

I?  laudanum  (l&'da-imm), «. 


at  right  angles  to  the  transverse  diameter,  and  having  a 
length  equal  to  the  diameter  of  that  circular  section  which 
is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  is 
the  plane  of  the  conic.— Latus  transversum  of  a conic, 
the  transverse  diameter. 


111.  i,  , , , , — , UllV  tl  dll&Vblob  UldUlbUir. 

lattice  (lat  is),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  latticed,  ppr . laubanite  (la'ban-It),  re.  [<  Lauban  (see  def.) 
latticing.  [<  lattice,  ».]  1 . To  furnish  with  a + -ite2.]  A zeolitic  mineral  occurring  in 

lattice.  fibrous  spherical  forms  of  a snow-white  color 

The  Windows  were  latticed  with  small  panes.  in  basalt  at  Lauban  in  Silesia.  It  is  near  lau- 

9 To  „■  ch  f Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  6.  montite  in  composition. 

2.  To  give  the  form  or  appearance  of  a lattice  lauchi  (Uch),  v.  and  re.  A Scotch  form  of 

laugh. 


to. 


O’er  their  heads 

Huge  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shed 
Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs. 

Glover , A then  aid,  xxvii. 
Every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim,  leai-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

Longfellow,  Birds  of  Killingworth. 
Latticed  cells,  in  hot.,  same  as  cambiform  cells.  See  cam- 
biform. — Latticed  leaves,  in  hot.,  cancellate  leaves.  See 
cancellate. — To  lattice  upt,  to  hide  from  the  light  of  day ; 
render  obscure ; eclipse. 

Alexander  was  adorned  with  most  excellent  vertues. 
. . . Therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  latticed  up  Csesar. 

North , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  621. 

lattice-blind  (lat'is-bllnd),  n.  Same  as  lattice,  2. 
lattice-braid  (lat'is-brad),  n.  A narrow  braid 
made  on  the  lace-pillow  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fine  lattice,  all  the  principal  open- 
ings being  of  the  same  size, 
lattice- bridge  (lat'is-brij),  n.  A bridge  in 
which  the  web  between  the  chords,  or  the  com- 
bination of  the  main  compression  and  tension 
members,  is  formed  so  as  to  resemble  lattice- 
work.  It  is  a frequent  form  of  construction  in  Europe, 
where  bridges  of  this  kind  have  been  built  of  more  than 
300  feet  span.  In  these  bridges  the  tendency  to  lateral 
deflection,  due  to  the  lightness  of  the  web,  is  counteracted 
by  making  the  trusses  double  and  properly  connected, 
thus  forming  a kind  of  openwork  box-girder.  See  cut  un- 
★der  bridge l. 

lattice-girder  (lat'i_s-ger//der),  re.  A girder  of 
which  the  web  consists  of  diagonal  pieces  ar- 
ranged like  latticework. 


lauch3  (lach),  re.  A Scotch  form  of  law L 

Aweel,  aweel,  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxvi. 

laud  (l&d),  re.  [=  F.  los  (>  ME.  los,  loos,  lose : 
see  lose 2)  = Sp.  laude  = It.  laude,  lode,  < L. 
laus  (.laud-),  praise,  glory,  fame,  renown,  prob. 
orig.  *claus  (*claud-)  (=  W.  clod  = Ir.  cloth, 
praise),  akin  to  cluere,  hear,  inclutus,  famous, 
renowned:  see  client  and  loud.)  1.  Praise;  com- 
mendation; honorable  mention.  [Now  rare.] 
He  was,  if  I shal  geven  hym  his  laude, 

A theef  and  eek  a somnour,  and  a baud. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale.  1.  55. 

Who  sometimes  rayseth  vp  his  voice  to  the  height  of 
the  heauens,  in  singing  the  laudes  of  the  immortall  God. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
War.  ’Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  there  my  life  must  end. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  236. 
2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists 
in  praise. — 3.  Music  or  a song  in  praise  or 
honor  of  any  one. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds. 

Shak.,  Hamlet  (ed.  Collier),  iv.  7. 178. 
4.  pi.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  in  the  Angli- 
can Ch.  as  a monastic  or  devotional  office,  a re- 
ligious service,  forming,  in  combination  with 
matins,  the  first  of  the  seven  canonical  hours : 
so  called  from  the  reiterated  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  God  in  the  last  of  the  psalms  (cxlviii., 


In  a laudable  man- 

[A  mod.  irreg.  var. 
oiladanum.']  1.  Same  as  ladanum. — 2.  Tinc- 
ture of  opium.  * See  opium — Dutchman’s  lauda- 
num. See  Dutchman’ s-laudanum. 

laudation  (la-da'shon),  n.  [=  It.  laudazione , 

< L.  laudatio(n-),  praise,  commendation,  < lau- 
dare, praise:  see  laud,  v.]  The  act  of  lauding 
or  praising;  praise;  commendation;  especially, 
high  or  unstinted  praise. 

Butler  deserves  that  one  should  regard  him  very  atten- 
tively, both  on  his  own  account,  and  also  because  of  the  im- 
mense and  confident  laudation  bestowed  upon  his  writings. 

M.  Arnold,  Last  Essays,  p.  64. 

laudative  (la'da-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  lauda- 
tif  = Pg.  lauda, two  = It.  laudativo,  lodativo , < 
L.  laudativus , laudatory,  < laudare,  praise : see 
laud,  I.  a.  Bestowing  laud  or  praise ; lau- 
datory. 

A kind  of  lampoon,  ^ar/da^'ce-vituperative  (as  it  ought 
t°  be).  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

II.  re.  A panegyric;  a eulogy. 

I have  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a laudative  of  learning, 
or  to  make  a hymn  to  the  muses. 

+ Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  61. 

laudator  (la-da'tor),  re.  [<  L.  laudator , a praiser, 

< laudare,  praise : see  laud,  ?;.]  1.  One  who 

lauds;  alauder. — 2f.  In  old  law,  an  arbitrator ; 
an  appraiser.  Imp.  Diet. 

laudatory  (la'da-to-ri),  a.  and  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  laudatorio,  < LL.  laudatorius,  belonging  to 
praise,  < laudare,  praise : see  laud,  r.]  I .a.  Con- 
taining or  expressing  praise;  praising  highly; 
extolling. 

This  psalm  . . . is  laudatory,  setting  forth  and  celebrat- 
ing the  power  and  greatness  of  God,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
praised.  J.  Udall,  Sermons  (1642),  p.  1. 

II.  n.°,  pi.  laudatories  (-riz).  That  which  con- 
tains or  expresses  praise. 

I will  not  faile  to  give  ye,  Readers,  a present  taste  of 
him  from  his  own  title  ; . . . not  simply  a confutation  but 
a modest  confutation  with  a laudatory  of  it  selfe  obtruded 
in  the  veiy  first  word.  Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


lauder 

lander  (la'der),  n.  One  who  lauds  or  praises. 

Ash. 

Laudian  (la'di-an),  a . Of  or  pertaining  to  Wil- 
liam Laud,  a member  of  government,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  un- 
der King  Charles  I.,  and  a zealous  persecutor  of 
dissenters  and  nonconformists,  born  1573,  exe- 
cuted on  charges  of  high  treason  by  Parliament, 
January  10th,  164$. 

lauf  (louf),  n.  [G.,  a running,  run,  = E.  leap!.'] 

1.  In  music,  a running  passage;  a roulade. — 

2.  The  peg-box  of  the  violin,  guitar,  and  simi- 
lar instruments.  See  peg. 

laugh  (laf),  v.  [Also  spelled  (dial.)  laff \ loff;  Sc. 
also  lauch  (pret.  leugh,  leucJi );  < ME.  laughen, 
lawghen , lauhen , laghen  (pret.  loglie , logh,  lughe , 
etc.),  < ASLJileJihan,  hlihhan , hliehhan , hliehan , 
hlihan  (pret.  hloh ) = OS.  lilalian  (pret.  lildg)  = 
OFries.  hlaka  = MD.  lachen  (pret.  loecli , loegli , 
loeg ),  D.  lagchen  = MLG.  lachen  = OHG.  hlali- 
han , lahhan  (pret.  hloch),  lachen , MHG.  G.  lachen 
= Icel.  (pret.  hid)  = Dan.  (pret.  lo)  = 
Sw.  le  (pret.  log)  = Goth,  hlahjan  (pret.  hloh ), 
laugh ; orig.  imitative.  The  original  guttural 
gh  (ch)  has  changed  in  English  (but  not  in  Scotch 
use)  to/,  as  also  in  cough , enough , trough,  etc., 
though  the  change  is  not  recognized  by  a 
change  of  spelling  as  in  dwarf,  draft  for 
draught,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  express  mirth 
or  joy  by  an  explosive  inarticulate  sound  of  the 
voice  and  a peculiar  facial  distortion ; make  a 
convulsive  or  chuckling  noise  excited  by  sudden 
merriment  or  pleasure. 

He  is  glad  with  alle  glade  as  gurles  that  lauhen  alle, 

And  sory  when  he  seeth  men  sory  as  thow  seest  children 
Laghen  ther  men  lauhen  and  loure  ther  men  loureth. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  300. 
The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  652. 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  Ioffe , 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  sweare 
A merrier  hour  was  neuer  wasted  there. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.  (fol.  1628),  ii.  1.  55 

Laughing  consists  essentially  in  an  inspiration  succeed- 
ed, not  by  one,  but  by  a whole  series  often  long  continued, 
of  short  spasmodic  expirations,  the  glottis  being  freely 
open  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  vocal  cords  being 
thrown  into  characteristic  vibrations. 

M.  Foster,  Physiology,  II.  ii.  § 9. 

2.  To  be  or  appear  gay;  appear  cheerful,  pleas- 
ant, lively,  or  brilliant.  [Poetical.] 

The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowres  did  freshly  spring. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  24. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow’rets  crown’d. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  scoff  playfully ; make  merry;  flout;  jeer: 
with  at. 

I also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ; I will  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh.  Prov.  i.  26. 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  312. 
Profusion  . . . hardens,  blinds, 

And  warps  the  consciences  of  public  men, 

Till  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  692. 
Laugh  and  lay  downt,  or  laugh  and  lie  downt,  an  old 

game  at  cards,  in  which  the  one  who  holds  a certain  com- 
bination lays  down  his  cards,  and  laughs,  or  is  supposed  to 
laugh,  at  his  luck. 

At  laugh  and  lie  downe  if  they  play, 

What  asse  against  the  sport  can  bray  ? 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie  (ed.  1632),  sig.  Dd.  ii. 
To  laugh  in  one’s  sleeve,  to  laugh  inwardly,  or  so  as 
not  to  be  observed ; be  mirthful  while  maintaining  a de- 
mure countenance.  The  phrase  generally  implies  some 
degree  of  contempt,  and  is  used  rather  of  a state  of  feeling 
than  of  actual  laughter. 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I never  was  in  a worse  humour  for 
mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  A.  ’Tis  false,  sir,  I know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
sleeve ; I know  you’ll  grin  when  I am  gone,  sirrah ! 

Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  iii.  1. 
To  laugh  out  of  or  on  the  other  side  or  corner  of  the 
mouth,  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth 
(or  face),  to  weep  or  cry  (figuratively) ; be  made  to  feel 
regret,  vexation,  or  disappointment,  especially  after  ex- 
hibiting a boastful  or  exultant  spirit. 

n.  trams.  1.  To  express  laughingly;  give  out 
with  jovial  utterance  or  maimer:  as,  he  laughed 
his  consent. 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press’d  bed  lolling, 

Prom  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a loud  applause. 

Shak.,  T.  ana  C.,  i.  3.  162. 

2.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  laughter,  or  a 
laughing  manner ; act  upon  by  exercise  of  risi- 
bility: as,  to  laugh  one’s  self  sick  or  into  con- 
vulsions; to  laugh  one  out  of  countenance. 

I have  not  been  able  yet  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  long  bid 
and  beads.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  ii.  6. 

Whenever  she  touch’d  on  me 
This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix. 
T9  laugh  it  outt,  or  laugh  it  Off,  to  pass  off  something 
with  a laugh  ’ make  light  of  it. 
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Yet  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly  looke, 

And  tell  them  that  they  greatly  him  mistooke. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  703. 
To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride ; treat  with  mockery,  con- 
tempt, or  scorn. 

They  laughed  us  to  scorn,  and  despised  us.  Neh.  ii.  19. 

laugh  (laf),  n.  [<  laugh,  v.~\  1.  An  expression 

of  merriment  by  an  explosive  noise ; an  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  sudden  mirth  or  joy. 

But  feigns  a laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Pope,  Spring,  1.  55. 

The  watch-dog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whisp’ring  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  122. 

2.  Mirth  or  merriment,  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  person  or  thing;  ridicule:  used 
with  the  definite  article : as,  the  laugh  was  turn- 
ed against  him. 

He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend  out  of  counte- 
nance, while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  422. 
Canine  laugh,  in  pathol.  See  canine. 
laughable  (la'fa-bl),  a.  [<  laugh  + -able.']  Ex- 
citing or  fitted  to  excite  laughter:  as,  a laugh- 
able story ; a laughable  scene. 

The  laughable,  peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singu- 
larly with  the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  [Fred- 
eric's] character.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

=Syn.  Ridiculous,  Comical,  etc.  See  ludicrous. 
laughableness  (la'fa-bl-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  laughable. 

laughably  (la'fa-bli),  adv.  In  a laughable  man- 
ner ; so  as  to  excite  laughter, 
laugher  (la'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  laughs  or  is 
given  to  merriment ; rarely,  a scoffer. 

The  laughers  are  much  the  majority.  Pope. 

You  are  of  the  Laughers,  the  Wits  that  take  the  Liberty 
to  deride  all  Things  that  are  magnificent  and  solemn. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  i.  1. 

2.  A domestic  pigeon  of  a breed  so  named  from 
their  notes. 

laughing-bird  (la'fing-herd),  n.  Tbe  green 
woodpecker,  Gecinus  viridis.  See  highhoe. 
[Eng.] 

laughing-crow  (la ' fing-kro),  n.  1.  See  crow2. 
— 2.  Same  as  laughing-thrush. 
laughing-dove  (lii'fing-duv),  re.  A kind  of  pi- 
geon. (a)  The  collared  turtle-  or  ring-dove,  Turtur  riso- 
rius.  ( b ) The  cushat. 

laughing-gas  (la'fing-gas),  re.  Nitrous  oxid,  or 
monoxid  (N.,0) : so  called  as  when  inhaled  it 
usually  produces  exhilaration,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  insensibility.  It  is  prepared  by  carefully 
heating  ammonium  nitrate,  and  is  evolved  as  a colorless 
gas  with  a slightly  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  may  be 
liquefied  by  pressure,  and  in  this  condition  stored  for 
use.  It  is  used  as  an  anesthetic  agent  in  minor  surgical 
operations,  particularly  in  dentistry. 

laughing-goose  (la'fing-gos),  re.  The  white- 
fronted  goose,  Anser  albifrons : so  called  from 
the  conformation  of  the  bill,  which  suggests 
the  act  of  grinning  or  laughing.  The  American 


Laughing-goose  ( Anser  albifrons). 


white-fronted  goose  is  a different  variety,  A. 
gambeli,  known  in  California  as  the  speckle-belly. 
laughing-gull  (la'fing-gul),  re.  See  gull2,  and 
cut  under  Chroicocephalus. 
laughing-hyena  (la'fing-hi-e'na),  re.  The 
striped  hyena,  Hycena  striata : so  called  from 
its  cry. 

laughing-jackass  (la'fing-jak,/ as), re.  The  great 
kingfisher  of  Australia,  Dacelo  gigas.  See  cut 
under  Dacelo. 


launch 

laughingly  (la'fing-li),  adv.  In  a laughing  or 
merry  way;  with  laughter, 
laughing-muscle  (la'fing-mus//l),  re.  The  riso- 
rius.  Also  called  smiling-muscle. 
laughing-staket,  re.  Same  as  laughing-stock. 
He  lay  in  Vulcan’s  gyves  a laughing-stake. 

Beau,  and,  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i 3. 

laughing-stock  (la/fing-stok),  re.  A person  or 
thing  that  is  an  object  of  ridicule  ; a butt  for 
laughter  or  jokes. 

So  I am  made  the  servant  of  the  manie, 

And  laughing  stocks  of  all  that  list  to  scorne. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  L 224. 

When  he  talked,  he  talked  nonsenBe,  and  made  himself 
the  laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  Macaulay. 

laughing-thrush  (la'fing-thrush),  re.  A bird  of 
the  genus  Trochalopteron,  or  of  some  closely  re- 
lated genus,  as  Garrulax,  commonly  referred  to 
the  family  Pycnonotidce,  as  T. phccniceum,  T.ery- 
throcephaluni , or  G.leucolophus.  They  are  natives 
of  Asia.  Also  called  laughing-crow. 
laughter  (laf 'ter),  re.  [=  Sc.  lauchter;  <ME. 
laughter,  lauhter,  < AS.  hleahtor  (—  OHG.  hlah- 
tar,  lahter,  MHG.  lahter  (collectively  geleliter, 
G.  geldchter)  = Icel.  hldtr  = Dan.  latter,  laugh- 
ter), < hlehhan,  laugh : see  laugh, ®.]  1.  A mode 
of  expressing  mirth,  consisting  chiefly  in  cer- 
tain convulsive  and  partly  involuntary  ac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  by  means 
of  which,  after  an  inspiration,  the  expulsion  of 
the  air  from  the  chest  in  a series  of  jerks  pro- 
duces a succession  of  short  abrupt  sounds,  ac- 
companied by  certain  movements  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  and  often  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  when  excessive,  by  tears : also  some- 
times applied  to  any  expression  of  merriment 
perceivable  in  the  countenance.  Laughter,  accom- 
panied by  a feeling  of  annoyance  rather  than  merriment, 
may  be  caused  by  tickling ; it  also  accompanies  hysteria. 

Yiif  that  youre  lorde  also  yee  se  drynkynge, 

Looke  that  ye  be  in  rihte  stable  sylence 
Withe-oute  lowde  lauhtere  or  Iangelynge, 
Kovnynge,  Iapynge,  or  other  Insolence. 

Babecs  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  p.  4. 

How  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a 
sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a force 
done  to  it.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

Laughter  seems  primarily  to  be  the  expression  of  mere 
joy  or  happiness.  Daruxin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  198. 

2f.  A laugh. 

When  the  worthy  hade  his  wordes  warpit  to  end, 
Diamede  full  depely  drough  out  a laughter. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5064. 
When  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port, 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three. 

The  Queen's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  118). 

laughterless  (laf'ter-les),  a.  Without  laughter; 
not  laughing. 

laugh-wortliy  (laf'wer//THi),  a.  Deserving  to 
be  laughed  at ; laughable.  [Rare.] 

They  laugh'd  at  his  laugh-worthy  fate. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

lauk,  interj.  See  lawk. 
laumer  (la'm&r),  re.  Same  as  lammer. 
laumontite,  laumonite  (hi'mon-tit,  -it),  ».  [< 
F.  P.  N.  Gillet  de  Laumont.]  A hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium  and  calcium.  It  is  found  in 
laminated  masses,  and  in  groups  of  prismatic  crystals. 
Exposed  to  dry  air,  it  loses  water  and  disintegrates.  Also 
spelled  lomonite. 

laun  (l:in),  re.  A fine  sieve  made  of  closely  woven 
silk,  used  in  the  purifying  of  ceramic  clay. 
launceG,  re.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lance1. 
launce2t,  re.  See  lance2. 
launcegayt,  re.  A variant  of  lancegay. 
launch1  (lanch  or  lanch),  v.  [Also  lanch;  < 
ME.  lanchen,  launchen,  var.  of  lancen,  launcen, 
lawncen,  < OF.  lanchier,  var.  of  lander,  F.  lan- 
cer = Pr.  lansar  = Sp.  lanzar  = Pg.  lanqar  = It. 
lanciare,  hurl  as  a lance : see  lancet-,  of  which 
lanch,  launch,  is  a mere  variant,  now  partly 
differentiated  in  use.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  or 
hurl,  as  a lance;  dart;  let  fly. 

At  him  he  launch’d  his  spear  and  pierc’d  his  breast. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii. 

He  Launch’d  the  World  to  float  in  ambient  Air. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

Power  at  thee  has  launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee. 

Bryant,  Antiq.  of  Freedom. 

2f.  To  pierce  or  cut  with  or  as  with  a lance  or 
lancet;  lance. 

He  held  a sharpe  bore-speare, 

With  which  he  wont  to  launch  the  salvage  hart 
Of  many  a Lyon  and  of  many  a Beare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,  VI.  ii.  6. 

In  fell  motion, 

With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanched  mine  arm. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  I.  64. 


launch 

3.  To  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the  land 
into  the  water:  as,  to  launch  a ship. 

They  goe  abord, 

And  he  eftsoones  gan  launch  his  barke  forthright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  4. 
With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg’d  the  ship, 

And,  roll’d  on  levers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  v.  332. 

4.  To  send  out  into  another  sphere  of  duty,  an- 
other field  of  activity,  or  the  like : as,  to  launch 
one  on  the  world. 

And  so,  without  this  belauded  prudence,  . . . into  that 
wide  friendless  . . . world  the  poor  writer  was  launched 
again.  Forster,  Goldsmith,  ii.  2. 

5.  Naut. : (a)  To  lower  suddenly  on  the  fid  (a 
topmast  or  topgallantmast  which  has  been  sway- 
ed up).  (6)  To  move  (heavy  bodies,  as  casks, 
spars,  etc.)  by  pushing. — 6f.  To  lay  out  or 
plant,  as  leeks,  in  trenches.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  leap;  skip. 

Who  lukes  to  the  lefte  syde,  whene  his  horse  launches , 
With  the  lyghte  of  the  sonne  men  myghte  see  his  lyvere. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 25t>0. 

2.  To  move  a ship  from  the  land  into  the  water. 
He  said  vnto  them : Let  us  goe  ouer  vnto  the  other  syde 

of  the  lake.  And  they  lanched  forth. 

Bible  of  1551,  Luke  viii.  22. 
For,  launching  on  the  nimble  wings  of  thought, 
Forthwith  to  her  designed  port  she  sails. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  iv.  170. 

3.  To  move  or  come  into  new  relations ; enter 
upon  a different  course  or  career;  make  a trans- 
ition: as,  to  launch  into  the  world,  or  into  a 
wide  field  of  discussion : often  with  out:  as,  to 
launch  out  into  extravagant  expenditure. 

Our  young  poet  launched  out  into  all  the  excesses  of  re- 
fined debauchery.  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

He  enjoys  a great  fortune  handsomely,  without  launch- 
+ ing  into  expense.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 

launch1  (lanch  or  lanch),  n.  [Also  lanch;  < ME. 
launche,  lawnche;  < launch,  ft.]  It.  A sudden 
leap ; a skip. 

Lawnche  o[r]  skyppe,  saltus.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  290. 
2.  The  sliding  or  movement  of  a boat  or  ves- 
sel from  the  land  into  the  water ; more  par- 
ticularly, the  sliding  of  a newly  built  ship  from 
the  stocks  into  the  water,  on  ways  prepared 
for  the  purpose. — 3f.  A lancing.  Spenser. — 

4.  A trap  for  taking  eels,  etc.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
launch2  (lanch  or  lanch),  n.  [Also  lanch: 

appar.  < Sp.  Pg.  lancha,  a pinnace  ; said  to  be 
of  Malay  origin,  but  the  word  is  not  found  in 
Malay  dictionaries  until  recently  ( lantja , 
Mayer,  1895)  and  is  appar.  from  the  European 
word.  See  lancha.']  A large  boat;  specifically, 
the  largest  boat  carried  by  a man-of-war,  gen- 
erally sloop-rigged  and  pulling  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-two  oars ; also  an  open  or  a cabin 
boat,  not  carrying  spars,  propelled  by  machin- 
ery: as,  an  electric  launch  ; a steam-tame^. — 
Steam-launch,  a large  boat  propelled  by  steam-power, 
used  principally  for  the  transportation  of  passengers. 

launching-tube  (liin'ching-tub),  n.  A metal 
tube  fixed  in  a torpedo-boat  .or  other  vessel  of 
war,  through  which  automobile  or  locomotive 
torpedoes  may  be  launched  against  an  enemy. 
Also  called  torpedo-tube. 
launching-ways  (lan'ching-waz),  n.  pi.  Tim- 
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Launching-ways. 

SW,  slip-ways  or  ground-ways ; R,  R,  rib-bands  to  act  as  guides  ; 
B!V,  bilgeways  or  sliding-ways  ; P,  poppets,  posts  rising  from  the 
sole-pieces  SP;  S,  slices  or  wedges ; BB,  building-blocks ; DP, 
dagger-planks;  SH,  sh,  outer  and  inner  shores,  by  which  the  ways 
are  held  in  their  places.  The  upper  ends  of  the  poppets  P rest 
against  planks  CP,  which  are  prevented  from  slipping  by  cleats  C. 

bers  built  up  on  each  side  of  a ship,  for  the 
bilgeways  to  slide  on  in  launching, 
launchways  (lanch'waz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  launch - 
ing-ways. 

laundH  (land),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lawnd, 
launde , lawnde,  rarely  land , lande;  < ME.  launde, 
lawnde , < OF.  lande,  launde , F.  lande  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  landa , a heath,  a waste ; prob.  not  < Teut. 
land,  land,  but  rather  of  Celtic  origin:  of.  Ir. 
land,  later  laun,  a thorny  or  spiny  bush.  The 
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word  is  now  used  only  in  the  corrupted  form 
lawn  (see  lawn1),  or,  as  mere  F.,  in  the  form 
lande:  see  landed. ] A plain  sprinkled  with 
trees  or  brush ; an  open  space  between  woods ; 
a park. 

In  a launde  upon  a hill  of  flouris 

Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature ; 

Of  braunchis  were  hire  hallis  and  hire  bouris. 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  302. 
Loe  from  the  hill  above  on  th’  other  side, 

Through  the  wide  lawnds , they  gan  to  take  their  course. 

Surrey , JEneid,  iv. 

A Forest-Nymph,  and  one  of  chaste  Diana’s  charge, 
Imploy’d  in  woods  and  launds  her  deer  to  feed  and  kill. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  ii.  89. 
Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we’ll  shroud  ourselves, 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  2. 

laund2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lawn 2. 
launder  (lan'-  or  lan'der),  n.  [<  ME.  launder, 
* laundere,  lander,  a contr.  of  lavander,  a wash- 
erwoman : see  lavender 1.]  1 . One  who  washes ; 
a washerwoman  or  washerman. 

A launder,  a distaff,  a spinner,  or  whatsoever  other  vile 
occupation  their  idle  heads  can  imagine  and  their  weak 
hands  perform.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

2.  A gutter  or  channel  for  conveying  water; 
specifically,  a channel  or  trough,  generally 
made  of  wood,  in  which  water  is  carried  in  any 
desired  direction. 

launder  (lan'-  or  lan'der),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also 
lander ; < launder,  n. ; but  partly  also  < laun- 
dry.'] 1.  To  wash  and  iron,  as  clothes;  do  up 
by  washing,  starching,  and  ironing : now  used 
especially  of  laundry-work  on  a large  scale. 

It  [a  heard]  does  your  visage  more  adorn 
Than  if  twere  prun’d,  and  starch’d,  and  landered. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  L 171. 

2f.  To  wet ; wash. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne,  . . . 

Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season’d  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  L 17. 
3f.  To  cover,  as  a metal,  with  a thin  wash  or 
film. 

I'll  bring  thee,  rogue,  within 
The  statute  of  sorcery,  . . . and  perhaps  thy  neck 
Within  a noose,  for  laundring  gold  and  barbing  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

launderer  (lan'-  or  lan'der-er),  n.  [Formerly 
also  landerer;  < ME.  lawnderer;  an  extension  of 
launder.  ] Same  as  launder,  1. 

Of  ladies,  chamherers,  and  launderers,  there  were  aboue 
three  hundred  at  the  least.  Holinshed,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1399. 

Another  sect  . . . which  are  Landerers,  nor  may  they 
or  their  posteritie  be  of  other  function. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  493. 

laundress  (liin'-  or  lan'dres),  ft.  [<  launder  + 
-ess.]  A woman  whose  employment  is  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing  of  clothes ; a washerwoman. 

Go,  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly.  . . . Carry  them 
to  the  laundress  in  Datchet-mead. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  156. 

laundresst  (lan'-  or  lan'dres),  v.  i.  [<  laun- 
dress, ft.]  To  practise  washing  and  ironing. 
Sir  //.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  26. 
laundry  (lan'-  or  lan'dri),  n. ; pi.  laundries 
(-driz).  [A  contr.,  after  launder,  of  ME.  la- 
vendrie,  < lavender,  launder,  a washerwoman: 
see  launder,  n.]  It.  The  act  of  washing;  a 
washing. 

Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

2.  A place,  as  a room  or  a building,  where 
clothes  are  washed  and  ironed;  an  establish- 
ment where  laundry-work  is  carried  on. 

Whan  he  is  wery  of  that  werke  thanne  wil  he  some  tyme 
Labory  in  a lauendrye  wel  the  lengthe  of  a myle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  182. 
fin  the  following  passage  the  word  is  ludicrously  put  for 
launder: 

There  dwells  one  Mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laun- 
dry. Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  2.  5.] 

Laundry  blue,  (a)  Indigo  blue.  ( b ) Soluble  Prussian 
blue. 

laundry  (lan'- or  lan'dri),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
laundried,  ppr.  laundrying.  [<  laundry,  n.  Cf. 
launder,  ft.]  To  launder.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
laundry-maid  (lan'dri-mad),  n.  A female  ser- 
vant who  works  in  a laundry, 
laundryman  (lan'dri-man),  n.;  pi.  laundrymen 
(-men).  A man  employed  in  a laundry ; a man 
engaged  in  the  business  of  washing  and  ironing 
clothes:  as,  a Chinese  laundryman. 
laundry-stove  (lan'dri-stov),  n.  A stove  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  a laundry,  especially  one  de- 
signed for  the  heating  of  flat-irons  and  polish- 
ing-irons. In  one  kind  there  is  a cone-shaped 
top,  against  which  the  irons  rest  on  fixed  sup- 
ports. 
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laup  (lap),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  loupl,  leap l. 
laura  (la'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aavpa,  an  alley,  lane, 
later  a cloister,  hermitage,  monastery;  akin  to 
Xafivpivdo f,  labyrinth:  see  labyrinth .]  In  early 
monachism,  an  aggregation  of  separate  cells, 
under  the  control  of  a superior,  the  inmates 
meeting  on  the  first  and  the  last  day  of  each  week 
for  a common  meal  in  the  refectory,  and  for 
common  worship  in  the  chapel,  on  other  days 
dwelling  apart  from  one  another,  every  one  in 
his  cell,  engaged  in  some  light  manual  occupa- 
tion. Smitlt,  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq. 

Lauraceae  (la-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1833),  < Laurus  +’  -ace*.]  The  laurel  family 
of  plants.  See  Laurinese. 
lauraceous  (la-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  laurus,  lau- 
rel, + -aceous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laurel 
family,  Lauracese. 

laurel,  ft.  [ME.,  < OF.  laure  (=  D.  lauwer  — 
MLG.  lor(bere)  = OHG.  lor(peri),  MHO.  lor- 
(bere),  lor  (her),  G.  lor(becre)  = Dan.  laur(bcer ) = 
Sw.  lager(bar)),  laurel,  < L.  laurus,  laurel.  Cf. 
laurel .]  Laurel. 

Take  of  the  laures  bayes  feel  and  greete 
And  ripe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  59. 
laureate  (la're-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  laureated, 
ppr.  laureattng.  [<  L.  laureatus,  crowned  with 
laurel,  as  if  pp.  of  *laureare  (>  It.  laureare  = 
Pg.  Sp.  laureaf),  < laurea,  the  laurel-tree,  < 
laureus,  of  laurel,  < laurus,  laurel:  see  laurel.'] 

1.  To  put  a wreath  of  laurel  upon  the  head  of ; 
crown  with  laurel,  as  formerly  in  conferring  a 
degree  in  a university. 

About  the  year  1470,  one  John  Watson,  a student  hi 
grammar,  obtained  a concession  to  be  graduated  and  lau- 
reated in  that  science. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  129. 

Obverse,  the  bust  of  the  king  laureated  and  draped ; in- 
scription, "Georgius  III.  Dei  Gratia  Ilex.” 

■AT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  338. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  office  of  poet  laureate. 
i,Pope. 

laureate  (la're-at),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
laureat;  < ME.’  laureate  = OF.  laurel,  F.  lauriat 
= Sp.  Pg.  laureado  = It.  laureato,  < L.  laurea- 
tus, crowned  with  laurel:  see  laureate,  ft.]  I.  a. 

1.  Crowned  with  laurel  as  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion; decked  with  laurel. 

Fraunceys  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 

Highte  this  clerk,  whos  rethoryke  swete 
Enlumined  al  Itaille  of  poetrye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  31. 
Bid  amaranthus  ail  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffodillies  ftU  iheir  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 151. 

2.  In  numismatical  descriptions,  wearing  a lau- 
rel wreath:  said  of  a human  head,  a bust,  etc.: 
as,  the  head  of  the  emperor  Nero,  laureate. — 
Poet  laureate,  formerly,  a poet  who  had  been  publicly 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a sovereign  or  some  other  eminent 
person  in  recognition  of  his  merits ; also,  a student  in  a 
university  who  had  been  so  crowned  on  receiving  an  hon- 
orable degree  in  grammar,  including  poetry  and  rhetoric; 
now,  in  Great  Britain,  a salaried  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, of  whom  no  special  duty  is  required, but  who  formerly 
was  expected  to  furnish  an  ode  annually  for  the  sovereign’s 
birthday,  and  to  celebrate  in  verse  great  national  events. 
The  office  of  poet  laureate  seems  to  have  existed  with  in- 
terruptions from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  or  IV.,  but  was 
first  made  permanent  in  1630. 

II.  ft.  1 . One  crowned  with  laurel ; a poet 
laureate ; an  officially  appointed  or  recognized 
poet. 

Ah  think,  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known ! 

Or  choose,  at  least,  some  minister  of  grace, 

Fit  to  bestow  the  laureate's  weighty  place. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  379. 

2.  In  the  musical  conservatories  of  Paris  and 
Brussels,  a pupil  who  gains  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
laureateship  (la're-at-ship),  n.  [<  laureate,  n., 
+ -ship.]  I.  The  dignity  or  office  of  a laure- 
ate ; the  post  of  poet  laureate. — 2.  In  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  formerly,  a degree  in  gram- 
mar, including  poetry  and  rhetoric : so  called 
because  the  person  who  graduated  was  pre- 
sented with  a wreath  of  laurel.  Halliwell. 
laureation  (la -re -a ' shon),  ».  [=  It.  laurea- 
zione;  as  laureate,  ft.,  + -ion.]  The  act  of 
crowning  with  laurel ; the  act  of  conferring  a 
degree  in  a university,  together  with  a wreath 
of  laurel — an  honor  formerly  conferred  for  ex- 
cellence in  grammar,  including  poetry  and  rhet- 
oric. 

For  a notice  of  Skelton’s  laureation  at  Oxford  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bliss  obligingly  searched  the  archives  of  that  univer- 
sity, but  without  success. 

+ T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  268,  note, 

laurel  (la'rel  or  lor'el),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  lawrell;  < ME.  *laurel,  loral,  loryel,  lawriall, 
loryel,  var.  of  laurer,  lorer,  loryger  = D.  laurier, 
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< OF.  laurier , F.  laurier  = Pr.  Sp.  laurel  = Pg. 
loureiro,  laurel,  < ML.  Haurarius,  prop,  adj.,  < L. 
laurus,  the  bay-tree,  laurel:  see  laure.']  I.  n. 
1.  The  bay-tree  or  bay-laurel,  Laurus  nobilis. 
This  is  the  true 
laurel  of  the  an- 
cients and  the 
poets. 

The  bole  [of  a tree] 
was  of  bright 
gold,  bret  to  the 
myddes, 

Largior  then  a law - 
riall  & lengur 
with  all. 

Destruction  of  Troy 
[(E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[L  4960. 

The  antique  Gre- 
cians used  to  lie 
along  at  their  meals 
. . . upon  beds  that 
circled  three  parts 
of  the  table,  . . . 
in  their  feastings 
crowned  with  chap- 
lets of  flowers  and 
garlands  of  lawrell. 

Sandys,  Travailes, 

[p.  61. 


Branch  of  Laurel  ( Laurus  nobilis),  with 
male  flowers. 

a,  male  flower  with  base  of  the  inflores- 
cence, showing;  two  involucral  leaves ; b,  fe- 
2 Anv  RnpPiPQ  male  flower  ; c,  stamen,  showing  the  dehis- 

* LL?  cence  Qf  the  anther  d fruit 

of  the  genus 

Laurus. — 3.  Any  one  of  many  diverse  plants 
whose  leaves  suggest  those  of  the  true  laurel. 
In  English  gardens  the  common  laurel,  or  cherry-laurel, 
more  properly  laurel-cherry,  is  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus  (see 
cherry* ) ; the  Portugal  laurel  is  P.  Lusitanica.  The  copse-, 
spurge-,  or  wood-laurel  of  England  is  Daphne  Laureola. 
American  laurel  is  the  genus  Kalmia,  including  the  moun- 
tain-laurel of  the  eastern  United  States  ( K . latifolia),  the 
lambklll  or  sheep-laurel  (K.  angustifolia ),  and  the  pale 
laurel  or  swamp-laurel  (K.  glauca).  (See  cut  under  Kal- 
mia.) The  great  laurel  of  the  same  region  is  the  rosebay, 
Rhododendron  maximum;  and  the  ground-laurel  is  the 
trailing  arbutus,  Epigcea  repens.  (See  cut  under  Epigoea. ) 
The  white  laurel,  another  swamp-laurel,  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  South,  is  Magnolia  Virginiana , also  called 
sweet-bay.  Further  south  the  big  laurel,  or  bull-bay,  is 
Magnolia  foetida.  The  Carolina  cherry-laurel  is  Prunus 
Caroliniana.  The  California  laurel  or  bay-tree,  the  moun- 
tain-laurel of  the  West,  is  U mbellularia  Californica.  The 
West  India.ii  laurel  is  Prunus  occidentalis ; the  West 
Indian  seaside  laurel,  Phyllanthus  latifolius,  P.  Epiphyl- 
lanthus,  and  P.  linearis.  The  Japanese  laurel,  cultivated 
in  several  varieties,  is  Aucuba  Japonica  of  the  dogwood 
family.  The  Tasmanian  laurel  is  Anopterus  glandulosus. 

4.  A crown  of  laurel;  hence,  honors  acquired; 
claims  to  or  tokens  of  distinction  or  glory : often 
in  the  plural:  as,  to  win  laurels  in  battle. 

Their  temples  wreath’d  with  leaves  that  still  renew ; 

For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor’s  due. 

Dry  den,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  541. 

No  other  fame  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Jesus.  . . . 
All  other  laurels  wither  before  his. 

Charming , Perfect  Life,  p.  225. 

The  laurels  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  Themistocles 
to  sleep.  Sumner , Fame  and  Glory. 

5.  An  English  gold  coin  worth  20  shillings,  or 
about  5 dollars,  first  issued  in  1619  by  James 
I. : so  called  because  the  head  of  the  king  was 
wreathed  with  laurel,  and  not  crowned,  as  on 
earlier  English  coins.  It  was  also  called  broad , 
unite , and  jacobus.  See  cut  under  broad,  n. — 

6.  A salmon  which  has  remained  in  fresh  wa- 
ter during  the  summer. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  laurel: 
as,  a laurel  wreath. 

laurel-bottle  (la/rel-bot/1),  n.  A bottle  partly 
filled  with  crushed  leaves  of  the  common  laurel, 
used  by  entomologists  for  killing  insects.  The 
fumes  of  the  laurel-leaves  are  almost  instantly 
fatal  even  to  species  of  large  size, 
laurel-cherry  (la'rel-clier//i),  n.  See  cherry \ 1. 
laureled,  laurelled  (la'reld  or  lor'eld),  a.  [< 
laurel  + -ed2.]  Crowned  or  decorated  with  lau- 
rel, or  with  a laurel  wreath ; laureate. 

Those  laureVd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  i.  534. 
laurel-oil  (l&'rel-oil),  n.  Same  as  hay-oil. 
laurel-shrub  (l&'rel-shrub),  n.  The  laurel. 

Every  spicy  flower 

Of  the  laurel-shrubs  that  hedge  it  round. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet’s  Mind. 

laurel-tree  (la'rel-tre),  n.  The  laurel, 
laurel-water  (la'rel-wa//ter),  n.  A medicinal 
water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
laurel.  It  is  employed  in  Europe  as  a sedative  narcotic, 
identical  in  its  properties  with  a dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Laurentian  (la-ren'skian),  a.  and  n . [<  Law- 
rence, ML.  Laurentius  (see  defs.),  4-  -ian.~\  I.  a. 
1..0f  or  pertaining  to  Laurentius  or  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici,  or  to  the  Laurentian  Library  in 
Florence,  named  from  him. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Laurentide  mountains  : applied  in  geol- 
ogy, in  1854,  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  to  a series 
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of  rocks  occupying  an  extensive  area  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  previously  called  by  him  the 
metamorphic  series.  The  researches  of  the  Canadian 
geologists,  more  especially  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  showed  that  in  the 
region  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  particularly  in  the  height  of  land  known  as  the  Lau- 
rentide mountains,  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  geological 
column  occur.  They  lie  beneath  all  those  containing 
recognizable  fossils.  They  were  subdivided  by  Logan  into 
a Huronian  system  above,  and  a Laurentian  system  below. 
These  two  were  collectively  called  archsean  by  J.  D. 
Dana,  although  various  names  such  as  primary,  primi- 
tive, azoic,  eozoic,  etc.,  had  been  used  by  previous  writers. 
Dana’s  usage  is  generally  followed  to-day.  The  Laurentian 
was  further  subdivided  by  Logan,  from  above  downward, 
into  the  Grenville  series,  the  Norian  series,  and  the  Ottawa 
gneiss.  Of.  Archsean, -k Algorikian,  azoic,  eozoic,  Huronian. 
— Laurentian  Library,  a celebrated  library  at  Florence, 
founded  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  (1523-34)  from  previous 
collections  of  the  Medici  family,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  It  contains 
many  rare  books,  but  is  famous  chiefly  for  its  large  collec- 
tion of  early  and  valuable  manuscripts.  Also  called  the 
Medicean  or  the  Mediceo-  Laurentian  Library. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  the  Laurentian  series, 
laureolet  (la 're-ol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lauriel, 

< ME.  lauriol,  < OF.  laureole,  < F.  laureole  = Sp. 
laureola  = Pg.  It.  laureola,  the  laureole,  < L.  lau- 
reola, a little  laurel  garland,  a laurel-branch, 
dim.  of  laurea,  a laurel  garland,  fern,  of  laureus, 
of  laurel,  < laurus,  laurel:  see  laurel .]  Spurge- 
laurel,  Daphne  Laureola. 

Lauriol,  centaure,  and  fumetere. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  143. 

laurert,  n.  [ME.,  also  lawrer,  lorer,  var.  of  lau- 
rel, q.  v.]  The  laurel. 

laurer-crownedt,  a.  Crowned  with  laurel. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1107. 
laurestine  (la'res-tin),  n.  Same  as  laurustine. 
laurielt,  n.  See  laureole. 
lauriferous  (la-rif'e-rus),  a.  [=  Sp.  laurifero 
= It.  laurifero,  < L.  laurus,  laurel,  + ferre  = E. 
tear1.]  Producing  or  carrying  laurel.  Coles, 
1717. 

laurin  (la'rin),  n.  [<  L.  laurus,  laurel,  + -in2.] 
A fatty  crystalline  principle  (C22H30O3)  con- 
tained in  the  berries  of  the  laurel, 
laurine  (la'rin),  a.  [ME.  lauryne,  < OF.  laurin, 

< L.  laurinus,  of  laurel,  < laurus,  laurel:  see 
laure,  laurel .]  Of  laurel. 

As  oil  lauryne  is  lentiscyne  of  take, 

Whoos  vigour  hoot  water  must  underslake. 

Palladius,  Uusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p..59. 

Laurine*  (la-rin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Laurus  + 
- inese .]  The  name  first  applied  by  Jussieu  in 
1805  to  the  Lauracese  or  laurel  family,  typified 
by  the  genus  Lxurus.  It  was  used  by  de  Candolle 
(1813),  by  Endlicher  (1837),  and  by  Bentham  and  Hooker 
(1880).  Since  it  has  not  tile  proper  termination  for  family 
names  Liudley’s  name  Lauracex  (1847)  is  now  adopted. 
It  contains  47  genera  divided  into  two  subfamilies  and 
seven  tribes.  The  Uernandiacex,  formerly  included  in 
this  family,  are  now  regarded  a3  distinct.  The  plants  of 
this  family  have  strong  properties,  usually  aromatic  or 
medicinal.  To  it  belong,  besides  the  laurel,  the  genera 
Oinnamomum  (producing  cinnamon  and  camphor)  and 
Sassifm s,  as  well  as  other  plants  of  economic  importance. 

Laurinium  (la-rin'i-um),  n.  [NL.(Unger,  1845), 

< Laurus  + -inium.)  The  generic  name  applied 
to  fossil  wood  having  au  internal  structure  re- 
sembling that  of  Laurus. 

Laurinokylon  (la-rin-ok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Fe- 
lix), < Laurus  ( Laurinium ) + Gr.  fvlov,  wood.] 
See  Laurinium. 
lauriolt,  n.  See  laureole. 
laurionite  (la'ri-on-It),  n.  [Irreg.  < Laurion 
(see  def.)  + -ite2.)  An  oxyehlorid  of  lead  oc- 
curring in  prismatic  crystals  at  Laurium  (Lau- 
rion), Greece,  and  produced  by  the  action  of 
sea-water  upon  the  ancient  lead  slags, 
laurite  (la ' rit),  n.  [So  called  by  Wohler,  a 
German  chemist,  after  a lady  whose  Christian 
name  was  Laura.)  A sulphid  of  osmium  and 
ruthenium,  a rare  mineral,  occurring  in  regular 
octahedrons,  of  an  iron-black  color  and  bright 
metallic  luster,  found  in  the  platinum-washings 
of  Borneo.  It  occurs  also  in  Oregon, 
laurizet  (la'riz),  v.  t.  [<  L.  laurus,  laurel,  + 
-ize.)  To  crown  with  laurel ; laureate. 

Our  humble  notes,  though  little  noted  now, 

Lauriz’d  hereafter. 

Sylvester,  Posthumous  Sonnets,  iii. 

Laurophyllum  (l&-ro-fil'um ),  n.  [NL.(Goppert, 
1854),  < Laurus  + Gr.  ipvUov,  leaf.]  The  gener- 
ic name  given  to  fossil  leaves  having  the  shape 
and  nervation  of  those  of  Laurus,  with  which 
genus,  however,  their  identity  has  not  been 
established.  Such  leaves  are  found  in  the  Tertiary  of 
Italy,  Java,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Cretaceous  of 
Kansas  and  the  British  Northwest  Territories. 

Laurus  (la'rus),  n.  [NL.  use  of  L.  laurus,  the 
laurel-tree,  applied  by  Lirimcus  to  the  genus: 


lavage 

see  laurel.)  A genus  of  apetalous  trees,  type  of 
the  family  Lauracese  and  of  the  tribe  Laurese. 
It  is  characterized  by  polygamous  flowers  in  clusters  of 
four  together  in  an  involucre,  a perianth  of  4 segments, 
and  usually  12  to  20  stamens.  Only  2 living  species  are 
known,  one,  L.  nobilis,  the  true  laurel,  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean  region,  the  other,  L.  Canariensis , confined 
to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira.  They  are  small  trees 
having  alternate,  entire,  evergreen  leaves,  with  the  flower- 
clusters  borne  in  their  axils.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  berry. 
(See  laurel.)  An  immense  number  of  fossil  leaves  agree- 
ing in  all  essential  respects  with  those  of  Laurus  have 
been  found,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the 
British  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
of  Kansas,  Greenland,  and  Bohemia  to  the  Pliocene  and 
Quaternary  of  Europe,  showing  clearly  that  the  plants 
of  this  genus  and  closely  related  types  were  much  more 
abundant  formerly  than  now.  L.  Canariensis  also  ex- 
isted on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Pliocene  time. 

laurustine  (la'rus-tin),  n.  [Also  laurestine;  < 
NL.laurustinus:  see  laurustinus.)  Same  as  lau- 
rustinus. 

laurustinus  (la-rus-ti'nus),  n.  [NL.,  orig. 
Laurus  Tinus : L.  laurus,  laurel ; tinus,  a plant, 
Viburnum  Tinus.)  A plant,  Viburnum  Tinus,  a 
popular  evergreen  garden  shrub  or  tree,  native 
in  southern  Europe. 

laust,  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of  loose. 
Chaucer. 

lauset,  »•  A Middle  English  variant  of  lose1. 
lautitlOUSt  (la-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  lautitia,  ele- 
gance, splendor,  magnificence,  < lautus,  neat, 
elegant,  splendid,  lit.  washed,  pp.  of  lavare, 
wash:  see  lave2.)  Sumptuous. 

To  sup  with  thee  thou  did’st  me  home  invite, 

And  mad’st  a promise  that  mine  appetite 

Sho’d  meet  and  tire  on  such  lautitious  meat, 

The  like  not  Heliogabalus  did  eat. 

* Herrick,  The  Invitation. 

lava  (la'va),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  lava  = F. 
lave  = Sp.  Pg.  lava,  < It.  lava,  a stream,  esp.  of 
molten  rock,  < lavare , wash,  < L.  lavare,  wash : 
see  lave%.~\  Molten  rock  which  issues  from  a 
volcano  during  an  eruption;  the  same  when 
cooled  and  hardened.  Lavas  after  hardening  differ 
much  in  structure  and  texture.  Some  are  entirely  made 
up  of  an  interlaced  mass  of  crystals,  others  are  entirely 
vitreous,  as  in  the  case  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass.  Oth- 
ers, again,  have  a partially  glassy  matrix,  in  which  crys- 
tals are  embedded  — this  last  being  the  most  common  ar- 
rangement. Lavas  also  vary  much  in  respect  to  compact- 
ness ; some  have  an  open  cellular  structure,  while  others 
are  very  compact.  The  specific  gravity  of  lava  varies  in 
the  different  kinds  from  2.37  to  3.22.  The  heavier  or  more 
basic  kinds  contain  much  magnetite  or  titaniferous  iron, 
together  with  augite  and  olivin.  These  contain  from  45 
to  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  to  this  class  belong  the  ba- 
salts, dolerites,  and  nepheline  and  leucite  lavas.  The 
lighter  or  more  acid  varieties  of  lava  contain  from  60  to 
80  per  cent,  or  more  of  silica.  In  this  class  are  included 
the  trachytes  and  rhyolites,  as  well  as  most  of  the  pitch- 
stones,  obsidians,  and  pumice.  There  are  also  varieties 
intermediate  between  the  acid  and  the  basic,  such  as  augite 
andesite  and  hornblende  andesite.  Many  volcanoes  — at 
least  during  certain  stages  of  their  existence  — throw  out 
fragmentary  materials  only,  and  these  are  sometimes 
ejected  during  the  same  period  of  activity  in  which  molten 
lava  is  poured  forth.  Among  these  fragmentary  materials 
ashes,  sand,  lapilli,  and  even  large  angular  masses  occur. 
Portions  of  the  molten  material  within  the  pipe  of  the 
crater  are  sometimes  hurled  aloft,  and  fall  in  the  form  of 
bombs,  or  in  rough  irregular  masses,  like  furnace-slag. 
Some  volcanoes  consist  entirely  of  these  fragmentary  ma- 
terials ; others  are  chiefly  made  up  of  lava  which  became 
consolidated  after  ejection ; in  many  cases,  however,  the 
mass  of  the  cone  has  been  built  up  by  alternations  of 
fragmentary  and  fluid  material,  and  the  whole  is  frequently 
bound  together  by  dikes  and  sheets  of  lava  forced  into 
cracks  formed  during  the  operation.— Lava  millstone, 
a hard  and  coarse  basaltic  millstone,  obtained  from  quar- 
ries near  Andernach  on  the  Bhine.  Simmonds. — Lava- 
ware,  a kind  of  coarse  ware  resembling  lava,  made  from 
*iron  slag,  cast  into  urns,  tiles,  table-tops,  etc. 
lavabo  (la-va'bo),  n.  [<  L.  lavabo,  1st  pers.  sing, 
fut.  ind.  of  lavare,  wash : see  lave2.)  1.  Eccles., 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  many 
Anglican  churches,  the  ritual  act  of  washing  the 
celebrant’s  hands  after  the  offertory  and  before 
entering  upon  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  eu- 
charistic  service : so  called  from  the  priest’s  re- 
citing at  the  time  the  last  part  of  the  26th  psalm, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  verse,  “ I will  wash  my 
hands  in  innocency,”  in  Latin,  “ Lavabo  maims 
meas  in  innoeentia.”  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
takes  place  in  the  prothesis,  before  vesting. — 
2.  In  many  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
large  stone  basin  from  which  the  water  issued 
by  a number  of  small  orifices  around  the  edge, 
for  the  convenient  performance  of  ablutions 
before  religious  exereises  or  meals.  The  lavabo 
was  usually  placed  in  a room,  itself  called  lavabo,  adjoin- 
ing the  cloister,  and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Fontenay,  was  the  occasion  of  noteworthy  architectural 
dispositions.  Also  known  in  medieval  times  as  lavatorium. 
Hence — 3.  A convenience  of  similar  object  and 
arrangement  in  some  modern  schools  or  insti- 
tutions; a lavatory. 

lavage H,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lavish.  Cath. 
Angl.,  p.  210. 
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lavage2  (la'vaj),  n.  [=  F.  lavage  = Pg.  lavagem ; 
as  lave2  + -age.)  A laving  or  washing ; in 
med.,  the  process  of  cleansing  by  injection 
of  fluids;  specifically,  the  washing  out  of  the 
stomach,  as  in  gastritis. 

Lavage  of  the  stomach  has  accomplished  . . . wonder- 
ful results  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  aif  ections. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  VIII.  630. 

lavaltof,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lavolta. 
lavandert,  n.  See  lavender L 
Lavandula  (la-van'du-la),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus), 
< ML.  lavandula , lavendula,  lavender:  see  laven- 
der'2.]  A genus  of  labiate  plants,  in  which 
the  lavenders  are  contained,  type  and  only 
genus  of  the  tribe  Lavandulex.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  the  calyx  tubular  (with  13  to  15  striae) 
and  5-toothed,  and  small  flowers  in  spikes.  There  are 


Lavender  ( Lavandula  Spied). 


i,  lower  part  of  plant ; 2,  inflorescence ; a , flower ; b,  pistil. 

about  20  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, but  ranging  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  India.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  undershrubs,  or  shrubs,  with  the 
leaves  often  crowded  at  the  base,  and  whorls  of  flowers, 
blue  or  violet,  arranged  in  cylindrical  spikes,  and  sub- 
tended by  bracts  which  are  often  large  and  colored.  See 
lavender 2. 

Lavanduleae  (lav-an-du'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1836),  < Lavandula  + -ex.)  A tribe  of 
labiate  plants.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla  nearly  equal,  the  upper  lip  twice  cleft,  the 
lower  thrice  cleft,  and  the  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  It  embraces  the  genus  Lavandula,  or 
lavender-plants,  only. 

lavanget,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  lavache,  lavace , lavasse, 
a heavy  rain,  an  inundation,  < laver , wash : see 
toe2.]  Same  as  lavant. 

lavant  (la'vant),  n.  [Also  levant;  appar.  < OF. 
lavant  (applied  to  a spring),  ppr.  of  laver , wash : 
see  toe2.  Cf.  lavange .]  A shallow  and  more  or 
less  intermittent  spring.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  land-springs,  which  we  call  lavants,  break  out  much 
on  the  downs  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  ii.  19. 

lavaret  (lav'a-ret),  n.  [F.]  A kind  of  white- 
fish,  Coregomis  lavaretus , found  in  European 
lakes,  as  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Swe- 
den. Also  called  adelfisch, 

lavast,  a . An  obsolete  form  of  lavish . 

Lavacera  (la-va'te-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700;,  dedicated  to  Lavater , a Swiss  phy- 
sician and  naturalist.]  A genus  of  malva- 
ceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Malveae , subtribe 
Malvinse.  It  is  closely  related  to  Malva , the  true  mal- 
lows, but  differs  from  that  genus  in  having  from  6 to  9 
bractlets  under  the  flowers  (united  at  the  base),  and  in 
the  projecting,  dilated  carpels.  There  are  about  20  spe- 
cies, chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  west- 
ern Europe,  but  2 occur  on  the  Canary  Islands,  1 in  central 
Asia,  and  1 in  Australia.  They  are  tomentose  or  hirsute 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  angled  or  lobed  leaves, 
and  variously  colored  flowers,  either  solitary  in  the  axils  or 
in  terminal  racemes.  L.  arborea,  the  best-known  species, 
is  the  tree-mallow  or  sea-mallow  of  Europe,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  rocky  coasts  from  Spain  to  Scotland.  In  cul- 
tivation it  attains  a height  of  8 or  10  feet.  It  has  pale  pur- 
ple-red flowers  in  long  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  annually 
flowering  branches.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  and  yields  a poor  fiber.  In  common 
with  other  soft-leafed  maivaceous  plants,  it  is  sometimes 
called  velvetleaf.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  sometimes  cultivated. 
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lavatic  (la-vat'ik),  a.  [<  lava  + -atic1.)  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  lava ; lavic. 
lavation  (la-va'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  lavacion  = Sp. 
lavacidn  = It.  lavazione,<.  L.  lavatio(n-),  a bath,< 
lavare,  wash:  see  tore2.]  A washing  or  cleans- 
ing. 

Such  filthy  stuff e was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung  before 
her  [Berecynthia’s]  charet  on  the  solemn e day  of  her  lava- 
tion. Hakewill , Apology,  IV.  i.  § 7. 

Opposite  to  these  are  placed  the  appurtenances  of  lava- 
tion, richly  wrought  in  frosted  silver. 

^ Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  197. 

lavatory  (lav'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  < L.  as 
il*lavatorius,  adj.,<LL.  lavator,  a clothes-wash- 
er,  < lavare,  pp.  lavatus,  wash:  see  lave 2.  II.  n. 
< ME.  lavatory  = F.  lavatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  lava- 
torio  = It.  lavatojo,  < LL.  lavatorium,  a place 
for  bathing,  neut.  of  *lavatorius : see  I.]  I.  a. 
Washing,  or  cleansing  by  washing. 

II.  n. ; pi.  lavatories  (-riz).  1.  A room  or 

place  for  washing,  or  where  anything  is  washed. 

They  baptized  in  rivers  or  in  lavatories,  by  dipping  or  by 
sprinkling.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  136. 

We  landed  at  a floating  lavatory,  where  the  washerwo- 
men were  still  beating  the  clothes. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  201. 
2.  A sort  of  concave  stone  table  upon  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  dead  bodies  were  washed 


Lavatory,  Abbey  of  Cluny. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


before  burial,  in  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
elsewhere. — 3.  In  med.,  a wash  or  lotion  for  a 
diseased  part. 

lavaturet  (lav'a-tur),  n.  [=  It.  lavatura,  < L. 
lavatus,  pp.  of  lavare, wash:  see  lave2.)  Awash 
or  lotion.  Holland. 

lave1  (lav),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  laved,  ppr.  laving. 
[<  ME.  laven,  < AS.  lafian,  gelafian  (rare),  pour 
out  or  sprinkle  water,  = D.  laven  = OHG.  labon, 
laben,  MHG.  laben,  wash,  G.  laben,  refresh ; cf. 
Gr.  Xaizafriv,  alaKa.&iv,  empty  out.  Connection 
with  lave2,  < L.  lavare,  wash,  is  uncertain.  The 
two  words  in  E.  seem  to  have  become  confused. 
Hence  lavish .]  I.t  trans.  1 . To  pour  or  throw 
out,  as  water;  lade  out;  bail;  hail  out. 

Pounding  of  water  in  a mortar,  laving 

The  sea  dry  with  a nutshell. 

B.  Jonstm,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  2. 

And  now,  as  we  were  weary  with  pumping  and  laving 
out  the  water,  almost  sinking,  it  pleas’d  God  on  the  sud- 
daine  to  appease  the  wind.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  11,  1644. 

A fourth  with  labour  laves 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xi.  448. 

2.  To  draw,  as  water;  drink  in. 

He  [Orpheusl  . . . soong  in  wepyng  al  that  ever  he 
hadae  resseyvyd  and  laved  (tr.  L.  haitscrat  | out  of  the  no- 
ble  welles  of  his  modyr  Calyope  the  goddes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  12. 

3.  To  give  bountifully ; lavish. 

He  lauez  his  gyftez  as  water  of  dyche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  607. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  run  down  or  gutter,  as  a 
candle.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  To  hang  or  flap 
down.  Compare  lave-eared.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

His  ears  hang  laving  like  a new  lugg’d  swine. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  i.  72. 


2.  To  serve  for  washing  or  bathing ; wash  or 
flow  as  against  something. 

But,  as  I rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 

Heaven  open’d  her  eternal  doors. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  280. 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave.  Byron. 

lave3  (lav),  n.  [<  ME.  lave,  laif,  lafe,  < AS.  Idf 
(=  OS.  leba  = OFries.  lava  = OHG.  Ipiba,  leipa, 
MHG.  leibe  = Icel.  leif,  pi.  leifar  - Dan.  lev 
(frequent  in  local  names : Hailersfeu,  Snolde- 
lov,  etc.)  - Goth,  laiba),  what  is  left,  < *lifan, 
remain:  see  leave1.)  What  is  left;  the  re- 
mainder ; the  rest.  [Scotch.] 

We  had  better  lose  ane  than  lose  a’  the  lave. 

Archie  of  Ca' field  (Child’s  Ballads.  VI.  93). 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn ’s  respected  like  the  lave. 

Bums,  Cottar’s  Saturday  (Night. 

lave-eared  (lav'erd),  a.  Long-eared;  flap- 
eared.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A lave-eaPd  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  ii.  64. 

laveert  (la-ver'),  v.  i.  [=  G.  lavieren,  laviren, 
< D.  laveeren,  now  laveren,  tack,  laveer,  < OF. 
louvier,  F.  louvoyer,  beat  to  windward,  luff,  < 
louf,  lof,  loof,  luff:  see  loof2,  luff.)  Naut.,  to 
sail  back  and  forth ; tack. 

But  those  that  ’gainst  stiff  gales  lavecring  go 
Must  be  at  once  resolv’d  and  skilful  too. 

Dryden,  Astriea  Redux,  1.  66. 

laveerert.  ».  One  who  tacks  or  works  up  against 
the  wind. 

They  (the  schoolmen  I are  the  best  laveerers  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  taught  a ship  to  have  catched  the  wind, 
that  it  should  have  gained  half  in  half,  though  it  had  been 
contrary.  Clarendon,  Essays,  I.  253. 

lavel  (la'vel),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  label.)  The 
flap  that  covers  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  Hal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lave-lugged  (lav'lugd),  a.  Same  as  lave-eared. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lavementt  (lav'ment),  n.  [<  F.  lavement  = Pr. 
lavament  = Sp.  lavamiento  = Pg.  It.  Icwamento; 
as  lave2  + -ment.)  1.  The  act  of  laving ; a wash- 
ing or  bathing. — 2.  A clyster. 

lavender1!  (lav'en-der),  n.  [<  ME.  lavender, 
lavyndere,  lavander,  lavendre  (also  contr.  laun- 
der, launderre,  landar,  > mod.  E.  launder),  < OF. 
lavandier,  lavendier,  m.,  lavandiere,  lavendiere, 
f.,  = Sp.  lavandero,  lavandera  = Pg.  lavandeira, 
— It.  lavandajo,  m.,  lavandaja,  lavandara,  f.,  < 
ML.  lavandarius,  m.,  lavandaria,  lavanderia,  f., 
a washer,  < L.  lavandus , gerundive  of  lavare, 
wash:  see  laver2.)  A washer;  a washerwo- 
man ; a laundress. 

Envye  ys  lavendere  of  the  court  alway ; 

For  she  ne  parteth  neither  nyght  ne  day 
Out  of  tile  lious  of  lesar,  thus  saith  Dannte. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  357. 

lavender1  (lav'en-der),  r.  t.  [<  lavender,  n.  Cf. 
launder,  v.)  To  launder;  wash.  [An  archaism.] 

Conceiting  that  the  smell  of  soap,  from  the  lavendcr- 
ing  in  the  back-yard,  gave  a stain  to  such  flowers  ...  as 

^.were  born  there.  A'.  P.  Willis,  (New  Mirror  (1848). 

lavender2  (lav'en-der),  n.  and  a.  * [<  ME.  la- 
vendere, lavendre,  lavandre  = OF.  *lavendre  = 
Sp.  (obs.)  lavdndula  = It.  lavandola  = D.  laven- 
del  = MHG.  lavendele,  lavendel,  G.  lavendel  = 
Dan.  Sw.  lavendel,  < ML.  lavandula,  lavendula, 
lavender;  also  F.  lavande,  < It.  lavanda,  laven- 
der, < lavanda,  a washing  (so  called,  as  vari- 
ously stated,  because  used  in  washing,  or  be- 
cause laid  in  freshly  washed  linen,  or  because 
its  distilled  water  is  used),  < lavare,  < L.  lavare, 
wash:  see  lave2.)  I.  n,  1.  An  aromatic  plant 
of  the  genus  Lavandula,  primarily  L.  Spica,  the 
true  lavender,  which  is  used  as  a perfume.  See 
Lavandula. 

Here’s  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 104. 


lave2  (lav),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  laved,  ppr.  laving. 
[<  ME.  laven,  < OF.  laver,  F.  laver  = Sp.  Pg.  In- 
var = It.  lavare,  < L.  lavare  (pp.  lautus,  lotus,  la- 
vatus), wash,  bathe,  akin  to  luere,  wash,  bathe, 
= Gr.  f oveiv,  wash,  bathe.  From  L.  lavare  come 
also  E.  lava,  lavender !,  lavender2,  launder , laun- 
dry, etc., lotion,  etc.,  and  from  luere,  E.  ablution, 
alluvium,  deluge,  diluvial,  dilute,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
To  wash ; bathe. 

My  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold  ; 

Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  350. 
The  left  presents  a place  of  graves, 

Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 

Parnell,  A Night  Piece,  Death. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  wash  one’s  self ; bathe. 

Ever  since  I heedlessly  did  lave 
In  thy  deceitful  stream.  Keats , Endymion,  ii. 


Crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
2.  The  color  of  lavender-blossoms;  a very  pale 
lilac-color,  which  in  consequence  of  its  paleness 
appears  less  reddish.  A mixture  of  color-disks  white 
4-  | artificial  ultramarine  + vermilion  gives  a lavender. 
A very  pale  lavender  is  called  a lavender-gray ; a still  paler 
color  a French  white. — Oil  of  lavender,  or  lavender- 
Oil,  an  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  flow- 
ers and  flower-stems  of  lavender.  It  is  an  aromatic  stim- 
ulant and  tonic.  An  inferior  lavender-oil,  called  oil  of 
spike,  is  yielded  by  Lavandula  Spica,  which,  together  with 
that  from  L.  Stoechas,  is  used  by  porcelain-painters  and 
artists  in  the  preparation  of  their  varnishes.— French 
lavender,  Lavandida  Spica.—  Sea-lavender,  the  plant 
Limonium  Limonium.—  To  lay  in  lavender,  {a)  To  lay 
by  carefully,  as  clothes,  with  sprigs  of  lavender. 

And  a black  sattin  suit  of  his  own  to  go  before  her  in ; 
which  suit  (for  the  more  sweet’ning)  now  lies  in  lavender. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  liis  Humour,  iii.  3. 


lavender 

Hence— (6t)  To  put  in  pledge ; pawn.  [Old  slang.] 

To  lay  to  pawne,  as  we  say  to  lay  in  lavender.  Florio. 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  pawn  a rag  more, 
I’ll  lay  my  ladyship  in  lavender,  if  I knew  where. 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho. 

II.  a . Of  the  color  of  lavender-blossoms; 
very  pale  lilac. 

A pair  of  lavender  gloves  which  fitted  her  exactly. 

Yates,  Land  at  Last,  I.  219. 

lavender2  (lav'en-der),  v.  t.  [<  lavender 2,  n.] 
To  sprinkle  or  scent  with  lavender. 

The  solemn  clerk  goes  lavendered  and  shorn. 

Hood,  Two  Peacocks  of  Bedfont,  st.  25. 

It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 

To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  5. 

lavender-cotton  (lav'en-der-kot"n),  n.  See 
cotton 1 

lavender-drop  (lav'en-der-drop),  n.  Compound 
tincture  of  lavender. 

lavender-oil  (lav'en-der-oil),  n.  See  lavender 2. 
lavender-thrift  (lav'en-der-tkrift),  n.  The  sea- 
lavender,  Limonium  Limonium. 
lavender-water  (lav'en-der-wa/ter),  n.  A li- 
quor used  as  a perfume,  composed  of  spirits  of 
wine,  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ambergris, 
lavendreyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  laundry. 
Halliwell. 

laventine  (lav'en-tin),  ■«.  A thin  silk,  used  es- 
pecially for  sleeve-linings. 
laver1  (la'vftr),  n.  [Formerly  also  lavor;  < ME. 
laver,  lavour  (=  I),  lavoor,  > G.  lavor),  < OF.  la- 
vor, lavur,  laveor,  laveour,  lavoir,  F.  lavoir,  < LL. 
uivatorium,  a place  for  washing:  see  lavatory.'] 

1 . A basin,  bowl,  trough,  or  cistern  to  wash  in. 
The  laver  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  was  a large 
basin  which  stood  upon  a foot  or  pedestal  in  the  court 
of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  and  subsequently  in  the  temple, 
and  contained  water  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests,  and 
for  the  washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  service. 

Basyns,  laoours  eek,  or  men  hem  bye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  287. 

Thou  shalt  also  make  a laver  of  brass.  . . . Aaron  and 
his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat. 

Ex.  xxx.  18. 

Itgushes  into  three  ample  lavors  rais’d  about  with  stone. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12,  1644. 

2.  In  her.,  a colter  or  plowshare  when  used  as 
a bearing. 

laver 2 (la'ver),  n.  [<  L.  laver,  a water-plant,  also 
called  sion.]  1.  Either  of  two  species  of  alga: 
of  the  genus  Porphyra,  P.  laciniata  and  P.  vulga- 
ris, known  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  sloke  or 
sloakan.  They  are  used  as  food,  either  stewed  or  pickled, 
and  eaten  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil ; and  they  are  said 
to  be  useful  in  scrofulous  affections  and  glandular’  swell- 
ings. Also  laverivort. 

2.  A dish  composed  of  one  of  the  above  algas 
or  of  some  similar  seaweed.  See  laver-bread. — 
Green  laver,  Ulva  latissima  and  U.  Lactuca,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Porphyra  laciniata  or  /’.  vulgaris,  but 
inferior. — Purple  laver,  a general  name  in  England  for 
plants  of  the  genus  Porphyra. 

laver3t,  a.  [Cf.  lave l,  v.  %.,  2.]  Hanging. 

Let  his  laver  lip 

Speak  in  reproach  of  nature’s  workmanship. 

Marston,  Satires,  v.  159. 

laver-bread  (la'ver-bred),  n.  A sort  of  food 
made  from  green  laver  ( Ulva  latissima) : some- 
times called  oyster-green. 
laverock  (lav'er-ok),  n.  [Also  lavrock,  laverock : 
see  lark 1.]  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
lark  1. 

There  mighte  men  see  many  flokkes 

Of  turtles  and  laverrokes.  Rotn.  of  Rose,  1.  662. 

Now  lav’rocks  wake  the  merry  morn. 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing. 

Bums,  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Sandy  laverock,  the  sand-lark  or  ring-plover,  jEgialites 
hiaticida;  also  the  common  sandpiper,  Tringoides  hypo- 
leucus.  Also  called  water-laverock. 
laver-pot  (la'ver-pot),  n.  In  her. , a ewer  when 
used  as  a hearing. 

laverwort  (la'ver-wert),  u.  Same  as  laver 2,  1. 
l^t vie  (la'vik),  a.  [=  F.  lavique;  as  lava  + - ic .] 
Relating  to  or  like  lava. 

lavish  (lav'ish),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  (appar. 
by  corruption)  lavis,  laves,  lavas;  also  in  another 
formation  lavy1,  q.  v. ; < ME.  * lavish , lavage; 
< lave1  + -ish1.]  1.  Expending  or  bestowing 

with  profusion;  profuse ; prodigal:  as,  to  be 
lavish  of  expense,  of  praise,  or  of  blood. 

She.  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy, 

Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy. 

Crabbe. 

He  was  ambitious  of  acquisitions,  but  lavish  in  expen- 
diture. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

2.  Unrestrained;  wild. 

In  al  other  thing  so  light  and  laves  [are  they]  of  theyr 
tonge.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  250. 
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When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 

When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 

When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  64. 

Lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  465. 

3.  Expended  or  bestowed  with  prodigality  or 
in  profuseness ; existing  in  or  characterized  by 
profusion ; superabundant. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2.  24. 
For  lavish  grants  suppose  a monarch  tame, 

And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  385. 
The  eyes  that  smiled  through  lavish  locks. 

Whittier,  Hermit  of  the  Thebaid. 

4.  Rank,  as  grass,  etc.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
= Syn.  1 and  3.  Profuse,  etc.  See  extravagant. 

lavish  (lav'ish),  v.  t.  [<  lavish,  a.]  To  expend 
or  bestow  with  profusion ; give  or  lay  out  prodi- 
gally : as,  to  lavish  encomiums  on  a person ; to 
lavish  money  on  a friend,  or  for  gratification. 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 

And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride. 

Addison , Letter  from  Italy. 

Even  as  a war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  which  his  contemporaries  lavished  on  him. 

Macaulay , William  Pitt. 

lavish) (lav'ish), n.  [(.lavish, v.]  Waste;  squan- 
dering. 

Such  lavish  will  I make  of  Turkish  blood. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  II.,  i.  3. 

Would  Atropos  would  cut  my  vital  thread, 

And  so  make  lavish  of  my  loathed  life. 

Wily  Beguiled  (Hawkins’s  Eng.  Dramas,  III.  323). 

lavisher  (lav'ish-er),  n.  One  who  lavishes ; one 
who  expends  or  bestows  profusely  or  exces- 
sively ; a prodigal. 

God  is  not  a lavisher,  but  a dispenser  of  his  blessings. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  189. 

lavishly  (lav'isb-li),  adv.  In  a lavish  manner; 
with  profuse  expense ; prodigally. 

lavishment  (lav'ish-ment),  n.  [<  lavish  + 
-menW]  The  act  of  lavishing ; profuse  bestowal 
or  expenditure ; prodigality. 

Ah,  happy  realm  the  while 
That  by  no  officer’s  lewd  lavishment, 

With  greedy  lust  and  wrong,  consumed  art. 

P.  Fletcher , Purple  Island,  vi. 

lavishness  (lav'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  lavish ; profusion ; prodigality. 

First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserv’d  with  dread, 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishnesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  12. 

lavoltt  (la-volt'),  n.  [<  lavolta .]  Same  as  la- 
volta. 

I cannot  sing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4.  88. 

lavoltat  (la-vol'ta),  n.  [Also,  erroneously,  la- 
valto;  < It.  la  volta,  the  turn:  la,  the  (<  L.  ilia, 
that);  volta,  a turning  round:  see  vault,  n.]  A 
lively  round  dance,  of  Italian  origin,  popular  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  later.  It 
probably  resembled  the  polka  or  the  waltz. 

For  lo ! the  liveless  Jacks  lavaltoes  take 

At  that  sweet  musick  which  themselves  do  make. 

Brome’s  Songs  (ed.  1661),  p.  133.  (Halliwell.) 

They  hid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools. 

And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  5.  33. 

lavoltat  (la-vol'ta),  v.  i.  [Also,  erroneously,  la- 
volto ; < lavolta,  ».]  To  spring  or  whirl  as  in 
the  lavolta. 

Do  hut  marke  him  on  your  wallcs,  any  morning  at  that 
season,  how  he  sallies  and  lavoltos. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  164). 

lavolteteret  (la-vol'te-ter), n.  [For  *lavoltateer, 
< lavolta  + -t-  (a  mere  insertion)  + -eer.]  One 
who  dances  the  lavolta ; a dancer. 

The  second,  a lavoltetere,  a saltatory,  a dancer  with  a kit 
at  his  bum ; one  that,  by  teaching  great  madonnas  to  foot 
it,  has  miraculously  purchased  a ribanded  waistcoat. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii.  1. 

lavoltot,  v.  i.  See  lavolta. 

lavort,  lavourt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  Invert. 

lavrock  (lav'rok),  n.  A variant  of  laverock,  for 
lark1. 

lavy1  (la'vi),  a.  [<  lave1  + -y1.  See  laris/:.] 
Lavish;  liberal.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

lavy2  (la'vi),  n.\  pi.  lavies  (-viz).  Same  as  lamy. 

law1  (la),  n.  [<  ME.  lawe,  laghe,  laze,  lahe,  < 

* AS.  lagu  (rare,  the  usual  words  being  <e,  L.  jus, 
and  dom,  L.  decretum,  statutum)  = OS.  lag  = Icel. 
log  (for  *lagu),  law  (ef.  lag,  a stratum,  order),  = 
Sw.  lag  = Dan.  lov,  a law  (cf.  L.  lex  (leg-),  a 
law,  from  the  same  nit.  root);  lit.  ‘that  which 
lies’  or  is  fixed  or  set  (cf.  G.  gesetz , AS.  geset- 
nes,  a law,  dom,  a law,  doom,  Gr.  /tecrydf,  law,  L. 
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statutum,  a statute,  all  of  similar  etymological 
import),  < liegan  (pret.  lag),  lie:  see  lie1.]  1. 
A rule  of  action  prescribed  by  authority,  espe- 
cially by  a sovereign  or  by  the  state : as,  the 
laws  of  Manu;  a law  of  God. 

We  must  define  Laws  to  be  Rules  of  Conduct  which  we 
are  morally  bound  to  obey, . . . or,  more  briefly,  Commands 
imposed  by  Rightful  Authority. 

U.  Sidgwiclc,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  269. 

Our  human  laws  are  hut  the  copies,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, of  the  eternal  laivs  so  far  as  we  can  read  them,  and 
either  succeed  and  promote  our  welfare,  or  fail  and  bring 
confusion  and  disaster,  according  as  the  legislator’s  insight 
has  detected  the  true  principle,  or  has  been  distorted  by 
ignorance  or  selfishness.  Froude. 

Specifically— (a)  Any  written  or  positive  rule,  or  collec- 
tion of  rules,  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the  state 
or  nation,  whether  by  the  people  in  its  constitution,  as  the 
organic  law , or  by  the  legislature  in  its  statute  law,  or  by 
the  treaty-making  power,  or  by  municipalities  in  their  or- 
dinances or  by-laws. 

It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a law  that  it  be  attended 
with  a sanction;  or,  in  other  words,  a penalty  or  punish- 
ment for  disobedience.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  15. 
(6)  An  act  of  the  supreme  legislative  body  of  a state  or  na- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  constitution : as,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  (c)  In 
a more  general  sense,  the  profession  or  vocation  of  attor- 
neys, counsellors,  solicitors,  conveyancers,  etc. : as,  to  prac- 
tise laiv.  (d)  Litigation : as,  to  go  to  law. 

Dare  any  of  you,  having  a matter  against  another,  go  to 
law  before  the  unjust?  1 Cor.  vi.  1. 

2.  Collectively,  a system  or  collection  of  such 
rules.  Specifically  — (a)  The  principles  and  regulations 
of  human  government  in  their  application  to  property 
and  conduct ; those  general  rules  of  external  human  ac- 
tion which  are  enforced  by  a sovereign  political  author- 
ity ( Holland ) ; the  aggregate  of  rules  set  by  men  as  politi- 
cally superior  or  sovereign,  to  men  as  politically  subject 
(Austin) ; rules  of  human  conduct  prescribed  by  established 
usage  or  custom,  or  by  a constitution  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  by  statutes  or  ordinances  prescribed  by  a legislative 
power,  or  by  regulations  of  judicial  procedure,  or  recog- 
nized and  enforced  by  judicial  decision.  Modern  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  definition  of  law  chiefly 
results  from  the  fact  that  writers  of  the  analytic  school, 
proceeding  by  an  analysis  of  the  usual  mental  conception 
of  law  under  monarchical  government,  have  commonly 
defined  it  as  in  essence  command  by  a superior  to  an 
inferior ; and  as  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  modern  law 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  and 
of  contracts  generally  — does  not  consist  of  commands  or 
prohibitions,  this  definition  is  supported  by  the  argument 
that  what  the  sovereign  permits  he  commands,  or  at  least 
indirectly  commands,  shall  not  be  prevented.  Writers  of 
the  historical  school,  on  the  other  hand,  tracing  govern- 
ment by  law  back  to  its  early  development,  have  defined 
law  as  essentially  consisting  of  what  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained to  be  usual  and  regular.  In  either  view  it  is  agreed 
that  a true  law  in  the  sense  of  jurisprudence  is  one  which 
deals  with  a class  of  things,  acts  or  omissions,  as  distin- 
guished from  particular  commands  and  awards.  Law,  as 
it  actually  exists  in  modern  society,  is  the  aggregate  or 
system  of  rules  by  which  a political  community  or  conge- 
ries of  communities  regulates  or  professes  to  regulate  the 
conduct  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  its  members  and  its 
own  interference  with  their  freedom ; and  any  rule  answer- 
ing this  description  is,  if  authoritatively  promulgated,  a 
law.  Every  new  judicial  decision,  also,  is  part  of  the  law 
in  the  sense  that  it  actually  regulates  conduct,  rights,  or 
powers.  (6)  The  system  of  law,  often  slightly  personified : 
a8,in  the  eye  of  the  law;  in  the  custody  of  the  law;  the 
law  presumes  or  intends. 

No  man  e er  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

J.  Trumbull,  McFingal,  iii.  490. 
(c)  The  Mosaic  system  of  rules  and  ordinances. 

Think  not  that  1 am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets : I am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

Mat.  v.  17. 

Hence  — (d)  The  books  of  the  Bible  containing  this  sys- 
tem ; the  books  of  the  law. 

After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  sent  unto  them.  Acts  xiii.  15. 

(e)  The  preceptive  part  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  contradistinction  to  its  promises. 

And  worche  many  Myracles,  and  preche  and  teche  the 
Feythe  and  the  Lawe  of  Cristene  Men  unto  his  Children. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  1. 

Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.  Gal.  vi.  2. 

3.  A proposition  which  expresses  the  constant 
or  regular  order  of  certain  phenomena,  or  the 
constant  mode  of  action  of  a force;  a gen- 
eral formula  or  rule  to  which  all  things,  or  all 
things  or  phenomena  within  the  limits  of  a 
certain  class  or  group,  conform,  precisely  and 
without  exception;  a rule  to  which  events 
really  tend  to  conform.  A mere  empirical  formula 
which  satisfies  a series  of  observations  sufficiently,  but 
would  not  hold  in  extreme  cases,  is  not  considered  as  a 
law.  A special  fact  is  not  a law ; but  a subordinate  prin- 
ciple, as  that  planets  revolve  in  ellipses,  is  or  is  not  a law 
according  to  the  shade  of  meaning  with  which  that  word 
is  used. 

I see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind.  Rom.  vii.  23. 

The  laics  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which 
effects  are  produced ; but  there  must  be  a cause  which 
operates  according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  naviga- 
tion never  steered  a ship,  nor  the  law  of  gravity  never 
moved  a planet.  Reid. 
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Law  means  a rule  which  we  have  always  found  to  hold 
good,  and  which  we  expect  always  will  hold  good. 

Huxley , Lay  Sermons,  p.  340. 

Thus  the  belief  in  an  unchanging  order  — the  belief  in 
law , now  spreading  among  the  more  cultivated  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  is  a belief  of  which  the  primitive 
man  is  absolutely  incapable. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 488. 

4.  One  of  the  rules  or  principles  by  which  any- 
thing is  regulated:  as,  the  laws  of  the  turf; 
the  laws  of  versification. — 5.  A rule  according 
to  which  anything  is  produced : as,  the  mathe- 
matical law  of  a curve. — 6.  An  allowance  in 
distance  or  time  granted  to  an  animal  in  a 
chase,  or  to  a weaker  competitor  in  a race  or 
other  contest ; permission  given  to  one  compet- 
itor to  start  a certain  distance  ahead  of,  or  a 
certain  time  before,  another,  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  chances  of  winning. 

These  late  years  of  our  Civil  Wars  have  been  very  de- 
structive unto  them ; and  no  wonder  if  no  Law  hath  been 
given  to  Hares,  when  so  little  hath  been  observed  toward 
men.  Fuller , Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

Her  Grace  saw  from  a turret  “ sixteen  bucks,  all  hav- 
ing fayre  lawe,  pulled  downe  with  greyhounds  in  a laund 
or  lawn.”  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  71. 

“They’re  to  have  six  minutes  law." 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  7. 

7.  Custom  ; manner.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—Act  and  operation  of  law,  such  a mode  of  the  creation 
or  transfer  of  rights  as  does  not  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  but  on  rules  of  law,  applied,  it  may  be,  ir- 
respective of  their  intention.  Thus,  where  an  owner  of 
land  dies  intestate,  the  title  is  cast  upon  the  heir  by  act  and 
operation  of  law;  and  where  a man  becomes  bankrupt,  his 
property  may  be  divested  by  act  and  operation  of  law,  as 
distinguished  from  a transfer  by  devise  or  voluntary  act. — 
Adjective  law,  rules  of  procedure,  as  distinguished  from 
substantive  law  (which  see,  below).— Agrarian  laws. 
See  agrarian.  — Alien  and  sedition  laws.  See  alien.— 
Avogadro’s  law,  in  physics,  the  law  that  equal  volumes  of 
different  gases,  under  like  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, contain  the  same  number  of  molecules. — Baer’s 
law.  [Named  from  Karl  Ernst  Baer , 1792-1876.  ] The  doc- 
trine that  the  generation  of  an  individual  of  a certain  ani- 
mal form  is  determined  by  two  conditions : first,  by  a con- 
tinuous perfecting  of  the  animal  body  by  means  of  an  in- 
creasing histological  and  morphological  differentiation,  or 
an  increasing  number  and  diversity  of  tissues  and  organic 
forms ; second  (and  at  the  same  time),  by  the  continual 
transition  from  a more  general  form  of  the  type  to  one 
more  specific.— Bankrupt  laws,  bankruptcy  laws. 
See  bankruptcy. — Bell’s  law,  the  law  that  the  anterior 
spinal  nerve-roots  are  motor  and  the  posterior  sensory. — 
Bode’s  law,  an  empirical  law  which  approximately  repre- 
sents the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun. 
It  was  discovered  by  Titius  of  Wittenberg,  but  was  brought 
to  general  notice  by  Bode  in  1772  : — Write  a series  of  4s. 
Let  the  first  4 stand  for  the  distance  of  Mercury.  To  the 
second  4 add  3,  to  the  third,  6,  etc.,  each  time  doubling  the 
number  added.  The  resulting  series  of  numbers  will  be  4, 
7,  10,  16,  28,  52,  100,  196,  and  388.  28  corresponds  to  the 
mean  asteroid,  388  should  correspond  to  Neptune,  whose 
distance,  however,  is  only  300  on  this  scale. — Boyle's  law, 
in  physics,  the  law  that  at  any  given  temperature  the  vol- 
ume of  a given  mass  of  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure 
which  it  bears.  It  was  discovered  by  Robert  Boyle,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  about  1662;  but  Edme  Mariotte  having  pub- 
lished a book  concerning  it  (about  1679),  the  law  was  for  a 
long  time  called  Mariotte's  law. — Brehon  laws.  See  bre- 
hon.— Canon  law.  See  canotii.—  Case  law,  law  estab- 
lished by  judicial  decision  in  particular  cases,  as  distin- 
guished from  statute  law.  Thus,  when  the  courts  are  ap- 
plied to  for  redress  under  novel  circumstances  — as  in  cer- 
tain instances  of  boycotting  — for  which  no  positive  law 
exists,  case  law  necessarily  results  whichever  way  the 
courts  decide ; for  if  they  hold  that  the  person  aggrieved 
is  entitled  to  injunction  or  damages,  they  establish  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  act  complained  of ; and  if  they  decide 
that  the  action  cannot  be  maintained,  because  there  is  no 
positive  law  to  sustain  it,  they  establish  the  lawfulness  of 
the  act,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  lawfulness  of  inciden- 
tal agreements  to  combine  or  render  services  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  an  act.  The  great  body  of  the  common  law 
has  grown  up  thus  as  case  law,  constantly  modified,  how- 
ever, by  statutes,  which  in  their  turn  commonly  give  rise 
to  new  developments  of  case  law  called  forth  by  contro- 
versy as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  statu- 
tory provisions.— Charles’s  law,  the  law  that  equal  in- 
crements of  temperature  add  equal  amounts  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  volume  and  pressure  of  a given  mass  of  gas.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  French  physicist  Jacques  Alexan- 
dre Cdsar  Charles  (1746-1823),  the  inventor  of  the  Char- 
liere  or  hydrogen  balloon,  but  was  formerly  often  attrib- 
uted to  Dalton  and  to  Gay-Lussac. 

Charles's  law — that,  if  the  temperature  be  varied  while 
the  pressure  upon  the  gas  remains  the  same,  the  gas  in- 
creases by  77 »d  of  its  volume  at  zero  centigrade  for  every 
degree  of  centigrade  added  to  the  temperature,  or,  which 
in  combination  with  Boyle’s  law  is  the  same  thing,  that  if 
the  density  be  constant,  the  pressure  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  measured  from  the  point  — 273° 
centigrade,  this  point  being  called  the  zero  of  absolute 
temperature.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  611. 

Cincian  law,  in  Rom.  hist.,  a law  passed  under  the  tri- 
bune M.  Cincius  Alimentus,  204  B.  C.,  forbidding  an  advo- 
cate to  receive  compensation  for  the  pleading  of  a case, 
and  restricting  ill-considered  or  unwise  gifts  of  any  nature 
by  requiring  certain  legal  forms  of  gift  to  be  observed  in 
almost  all  cases.  The  law  was  confirmed  by  a senatus  con- 
sultum  under  Augustus,  and  so  modified  under  Claudius 
as  to  permit  a restricted  compensation  to  lawyers. — 
Civil,  commercial,  common,  consuetudinary,  crim- 
inal law.  See  the  adjectives.— Conclusion  of  law.  See 
conclusion.—  Conflict  of  laws.  See  conflict.—  Crown- 
er’s  quest  law.  See  croumer^.— Crown  law.  See 
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crown,  a.— Customary  law.  Same  as  consuetudinary 
law.— Dalton’s  law,  a law  enunciated  by  John  Dalton, 
that  in  a mixture  of  gases  which  do  not  enter  into  chemi- 
cal reaction,  but  are  in  equilibrium,  the  total  pressure  is 
the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  would  be  ex- 
erted by  each  constituent  if  the  others  were  not  present. 
The  ordinary  statement  that  each  portion  of  gas  behaves 
as  a vacuum  to  all  the  rest  is  in  a sense  true,  but  tends 
to  convey  a wrong  idea. — Due  process  of  law.  See 
due^.— Dulong  and  Petit’s  law,  in  physics,  the  law  that 
the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  any  element  in  the  solid 
state  multiplied  by  its  atomic  weight  is  (approximately) 
constant ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  different  elementary 
substances  have  (nearly)  the  same  atomic  heat. — Eccle- 
siastical law.  See  ecclesiastical.—  Eight-hour  law 
See  hour. — Empirical  law.  See  empirical. — Enforce- 
ment law,  a United  States  statute  of  1870  (16  Stat.,  140) 
for  enforcing  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote,  and  punishing 
offenses  against  the  equal  enjoyment  of  suffrage.  It  was 
specially  directed  to  the  protection  of  emancipated  slaves 
recently  admitted  to  citizenship.— Exceptive  law.  See 
exceptive.— Ex  post  facto  law.  See  ex  post  facto.— 
Falk  laws.  Same  as  May  laws.—  Faraday’s  laws,  in 
elect.,  certain  principles  established  by  Faraday  govern- 
ing the  electrolysis  of  compounds.  The  most  important 
are : (1)  that  the  quantity  of  an  electrolyte  decomposed 
in  a given  time  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent ; (2)  that  the  weights  of  the  elements  separated  are 
proportional  to  their  chemical  equivalents ; and  (3)  that 
the  strength  of  the  electrolytic  action  is  the  same  for  cells 
in  any  part  of  the  same  circuit.—  Fechner’s  psychophys- 
ical law,  the  law  that  as  the  force  of  stimulus  or  excita- 
tion increases  geometrically  the  intensity  of  sensation  in- 
creases arithmetically,  so  that  sensation  is  proportional 
to  the  logarithm  of  excitation.  Thus,  if  with  a given  de- 
gree of  attention  we  just  perceive  the  difference  between 
the  sensations  of  pressure  produced  by  1 pound  and  1.1 
pounds,  we  shall  also  just  perceive  the  difference  pro- 
duced by  2 pounds  and  2.2  pounds.  The  sensed  differences 
of  sensation  are  the  same,  as  are  the  differences  of  the 
logarithms  of  the  stimuli.  According  to  Fechner,  the 
total  sensation  varies  directly  with  the  logarithm  of  the 
stimulus  divided  by  the  stimulus  just  sufficient  to  give 

an  appreciable  sensation,  or  s = k log  This  is  Fech- 
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ner' s formula. — Federal  law,  that  law  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  supreme  power  in  the  United  States,  and  regulates 
the  organization  of  the  federal  government  and  its  inter- 
course with  the  people,  and  that  of  the  people  with  each  oth- 
er in  matters  of  a national  character,  or  with  citizens  of  for- 
eign states,  as  distinguished  from  state  law,  or  that  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  any  individual  state, 
and  regulates,  in  all  matters  not  of  a national  character,  the 
intercourse  of  such  state  with  its  own  people,  and  that  of  its 
people  among  themselves.  Robinson.—  Forest  law,  for- 
mal law,  Galilean  law.  See  the  adjectives.— Four 
years’  limitation  law.  See  limitation.— Fugitive- 
slave  law.  See  fugitive.—  Gay-Lussac’s  law.  Same 
as  Charles's  law.—  General  law,  law  not  local,  nor  con- 
fined in  application  to  particular  persons ; a statute  so 
expressed  as  to  be  capable  of  application  throughout  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lawgiver.  Some  controversy  has  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  the  test  is  in  the  form  of  the  law  or  in 
the  existence  of  the  subject  to  which  it  applies;  but  it  is 
now  generally  held  that  a law  which  in  terms  purports  to 
apply  to  all  persons  or  places  of  a specified  class  through- 
out the  state  is  a general  law,  although  at  the  time  when 
it  is  passed  there  may  be  only  one  such  person  or  one  such 
place  in  the  state.— Gibbet  law.  See  Halifax  law. — 
Gothland  sea  laws.  See  laws  of  Wisby,  below. — Gresh- 
am’s law,  in  polit.  econ.,  the  tendency  of  the  inferior 
of  two  forms  or  classes  of  currency  in  circulation  to- 
gether to  circulate  more  freely  than  the  superior : a law 
shortly  stated  in  the  maxim  that  “ bad  money  drives  out 
good.”  It  results  from  the  disposition  of  those  who  hold 
both  to  get  rid  of  the  inferior  by  passing  it,  and  to  hoard 
the  superior,  or,  If  coin,  to  select  it  for  exportation. 
Named  from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (15197-1579),  an  English 
financier,  who  observed  and  commented  on  it. — Grimm’S 
law,  in  philol.,  a law  announced  by  Jacob  Grimm,  a great 
German  philologist,  though  previously  stated  in  part  by 
Erasmus  Rask,  a Danish  philologist,  formulating  certain 
changes  or  differences  which  the  mute  consonants  under- 
go or  exhibit  in  corresponding  words  in  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages.  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  stated  briefly,  the  labials  p,  b,  f in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  become  f,  p,  b in  Gothic  (with 
which  English  and  the  other  Low  German  languages  agree), 
and  b (v),  f,  p in  Old  High  German ; the  dentals  t,  d,  th  in 
Greek,  etc.,  become  th,  t,  d in  Gothic,  and  d,  z,  t in  Old 
High  German ; and  the  gutturals  k,  g,  ch  in  Greek,  etc. , 
become  h (not  quite  regularly),  k,  g in  Gothic,  and  g , ch, 
k in  Old  High  German.  But  the  Old  High  German  shift- 
ing (which  is  a second  and  much  later  shifting,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  600,  from  the  completed  Low  German  shifting) 
is  incomplete  and  not  wholly  regular ; it  is  best  exhibited 
among  the  dental  mutes.  The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  and  the  usual  correspondences : (1)  Aryan  (San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  etc.).  (2)  Low  German  (Gothic,  Scan- 
dinavian, Anglo-Saxon,  English,  etc.).  (3)  High  German 
(Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  New  High  Ger- 
man). 

(1)  p b f(ph,  bh)  t d th(dh)  k g ch(kh,  gh) 

(2)  f(b)  pb  tht  d hkg 

(3)  b(f,v)  f p d z(ts)  t g(h)  ch  k(g). 

For  example,  Skt.  pitri  ( pitar ) = Gr.  pater  = L.  pater  = 
Goth,  fadar  = OHG.  vatar  = E.  father;  Skt.  tvam  = Gr.  tv 
= L .tu  = Goth,  thu  = OHG.  du  = E.  thou;  Skt.  jdnu  (for 
*ganu ) = Gr.  yow  = L.  genu  = Goth,  kniu  = OHG.  chniu , 
chneo  = E.  knee,  etc.  In  the  application  of  Grimm’s  law 
numerous  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  appear,  due  to  in- 
terference, conformation,  particular  position  or  sequence 
of  sounds,  variations  of  accent,  and  other  causes  explained 
by  other  philological  laws,  or  remaining  in  small  part  oc- 
cult. The  most  important  of  these  other  laws  is  V erner’s 
law  (which  see,  below).  See  also  the  articles  on  the  separate 
letters.— Haeckel’S  law,  a concise  statement  of  the  fact 
that  every  individual  organism,  in  its  development  from 
the  ovum  (or  its  ontogeny),  goes  through  a series  of  evolu- 
tionary stages  in  each  of  which  it  represents  a stage  of  the 
evolution  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  (the  evolution  of 
the  class  being  phylogeny) ; and  that  every  such  organism 
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“breeds  true" (or  shows  palingeny)  in  so  far  as  it  is  influ- 
enced by  heredity,  and  becomes  modified  (or  shows  ke- 
nogeny)  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  conditions  of  en- 
vironment. See  kenogeny,  ontogeny,  palingeny,  and  phy- 
logeny.— Halifax  law  or  inquest,  a hasty  trial  followed 
by  immediate  punishment ; an  irrevocable  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a summary  trial  without  adequate  opportunity 
of  defense,  so  that  subsequent  proof  of  innocence  becomes 
unavailing.  The  phrase  originated  from  the  so-called  gib- 
bet law  or  custom  in  the  forest  of  Hardwick,  coextensive 
with  the  parish  of  Halifax,  England,  under  which  the  frith 
burghers  summarily  tried  any  one  charged  with  stealing 
goods  to  the  value  of  VS^d.,  and  could  condemn  him  to  be 
beheaded  on  the  market-day.— Health  laws.  See  health. 
— Heir  at  law.  See  heir.  — Higher  law,  a law  paramou  n t 
to  human  law  or  statute.  This  phrase  was  used  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  in  a speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
March  11th,  1850,  on  the  admission  of  California  as  a State, 
and  became  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, as  intimating  that,  if  the  Constitution  and  laws  did 
not  condemn  it,  the  law  of  a common  humanity  and  jus- 
tice should  be  appealed  to.— Homestead  law.  See  home- 
stead. — Inheritance  tax  law.  See  inheritance. — Insol- 
vent law.  See  insolvent.— International  law.  See  inter- 
national.— In  the  intendment  of  law.  See  intendment. 
—Issue  of  law.  See  issue,  io.— Joule’s  law,  in  elect., 
the  law  that  the  number  of  heat-units  developed  in  a con- 
ductor is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  current  flows. — Judiciary  law, 
that  part  of  law  the  source  and  evidence  of  which  is  the  ad- 
judications of  the  courts,  as  distinguished  from  statutes  or 
positive  law.  See  case  law,  above. — Jurin’s  law,  in  phys- 
ics, the  law  that  the  ascent  of  a given  liquid  in  a capillary 
tube  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  diameter.— Kepler’s 
laws,  three  laws  of  planetary  motion,  discovered  by  J ohann 
Kepler  (1571-1630),  who  announced  the  first  two  in  his  “ De 
Motibus  Stellfe  Martis,”in  1609,  and  discovered  the  third  on 
March  8th,  1618.  The  three  laws  are  as  follows : (l)  The  or- 
bits of  the  planets  are  ellipses  having  the  sun  at  one  focus. 
(2)  The  areas  described  by  their  radii  vectores  in  equal  times 
are  equal.  (3)  The  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. — 
KirchhofFs  laws,  in  elect.,  two  laws  stated  as  follows : (a) 
At  any  junction-point  in  a network  of  conductors  the  sum 
of  all  the  currents  which  flow  toward  the  junction  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  currents  which  flow  away  from  the 
junction  (called  the  condition  of  continuity).  (6)  In  any 
complete  electric  circuit  the  sum  of  the  electromotive 
forces,  reckoned  in  order  round  the  circuit,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  current  thiough  and  the  resist- 
ance of  each  conductor  forming  the  circuit. — Kopp’s  law 
of  boiling-points.  See  boiling-point.— Law  French,  the 
form  of  Old  French  (Norman  trench)  used  in  all  common- 
law  proceedings  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  some  extent  long  afterward 
in  certain  formal  state  proceedings. — Law  language,  the 
technical  phraseology  used  in  legal  writings  and  forms. — 
Law  Latin,  Latin  as  used  in  law  and  in  legal  documents. 
It  is  a mixture  of  Latin  with  Old  French  and  English  words 
adapted  to  Latin  inflections.— Law  merchant,  commer- 
cial law ; the  body  of  principles  and  rules,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  customs  of  merchants,  by  which  the  rights  and 
obligations  arising  in  commercial  transactions  are  deter- 
mined.—Law  of  absorption  of  light,  the  law  that  the 
proportion  of  homogeneous  light  transmitted  varies  geo- 
metrically as  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  medium  varies 
arithmetically.— Law  of  action  and  reaction,  law  of 
causation,  law  of  citations,  law  of  color.  See  action, 
causation,  citation,  color. — Law  Of  contiguity.  See  con- 
tiguity, 3.— Law  of  continuity,  of  demand  and  supply. 
Of  equivalents.  See  continuity,  demand,  equivalent. — 
Law  of  disgregation,  the  law  that  the  work  of  disgrega- 
tion  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.— Law 
of  error.  See  error,  6.—  Law  of  evidence,  of  facility, 
of  heterogeneity,  of  homogeneity,  of  integrity,  of 
mortality,  of  nature.  See  evidence,  etc.— Law  of  in- 
dependence. See  laivs  of  motion,  under  motion. — Law 
Of  nations,  international  law.  rJ  he  phrase  law  of  nations, 
originally  adopted  to  designate  those  ethical  principles  of 
law  deemed  obligatory  on  all  nations  as  the  law  of  a par- 
ticular nation  is  conceived  as  applicable  to  all  persons  with- 
in that  nation,  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  appropri- 
ate term  international  law  (which  see,  under  internation- 
al\ which  includes  the  results  of  conventions  and  treaties. 
— Law  of  parsimony,  the  logical  principle  that  we  ought 
not  to  suppose  the  existence  of  anything  not  necessary  to 
account  for  admitted  facts.— Law  of  perseverance.  See 
laws  of  motion,  under  motion.— Law  of  reciprocity  of 
prime  numbers,  the  proposition  that  if  p and  q are  two 
prime  numbers,  then,  if  p is  a quadratic  residue  of  q,  q is 
also  a quadratic  residue  of  p,  unless  both  leave  the  remain- 
der 3 when  divided  by  4,  when,  if  p is  a quadratic  residue 
of  q,  then  q is  not  a quadratic  residue  of  p. — Law  Of  the 
affinity  of  ideas.  See  affinity,  7.— Law  of  the  Burgun- 
dians. See  Papian  code,  under  code.— Law  of  the  flag, 
the  law  of  the  country  to  which  a ship  belongs. — Law  of 
the  forum.  See  forum.—  Law  of  the  land,  (a)  In  con- 
stitutional provisions  securing  its  protection  to  persons 
and  property,  due  process  of  law. 

By  the  law  of  the  land  is  more  clearly  intended  the  gen- 
eral law  which  hears  before  it  condemns ; which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial.  The 
meaning  is  that  any  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  general 
rules  which  govern  society.  D.  Webster, 

(b)  The  established  law  of  a country. 

As  soon  as  a nation  has  assumed  the  obligations  of  in- 
ternational law,  they  become  a portion  of  the  law  of  the 
land  to  govern  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers,  and  that  of  the  people. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 29. 
Law  saliquet.  See  Salic  law,  under  Salic. — Laws  Of  as 
sociation.  See  association  of  ideas,  under  association.- 
Laws  of  honor.  See  honor.— Laws  of  Manu,  a Hindu 
code  or  compilation,  partly  of  the  laws  administered  in 
Hindustan,  and  partly  of  that  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Brahmans  ought  to  be  the  law. — Laws  Of  motion.  See 
motion.— Laws  of  Ol6ron,  the  oldest  collection  of  mod- 
ern maritime  laws,  said  to  be  a code  existing  at  016ron, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  was  compiled  and  put  on  record 
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by  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  mother  of  Richard  I.  of 
England,  and  introduced  into  England  with  some  addi- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189-  99). — Laws  of  the 
Decemvirs.  See  Twelve  Tables , under  (a We.— Laws  of 
the  Hanse  towns.  See  Hansel.—  Laws  of  thermody- 
namics. See  thermodynamics.  —Laws  Of  Wisby  (or  Wis- 
buy),  a code  or  compilation  of  maritime  customs  and  ad- 
judications adopted  in  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the  Baltic 
sea,  of  which  Wisby  was  the  principal  seaport.  By  the 
law-writers  of  the  northern  European  nations  it  has  been 
claimed  that  these  laws  were  older  than  the  laws  of  016ron, 
but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  were  later 
and  in  some  respects  an  improvement.  The  code  was  not 
established  by  legislative  authority,  but  its  provisions  at- 
tained the  sanction  of  general  use  and  observance  among 
the  mariners  of  northern  Europe.  Sometimes  called  the 
Gothland  sea  laws. — Lenz’s  law,  a law  discovered  by  H.  F. 
E.  Lenz,  according  to  which  the  currents  induced  in  an 
electric  circuit,  by  changes  of  the  current  in,  or  of  the  po- 
sition of,  an  adjacent  circuit  through  which  a current  is 
flowing,  are  always  in  such  a direction  as  by  their  action 
on  the  inducing  circuit  to  oppose  the  change.— Leviti- 
cal  law.  See  Leoitical. — Lidford  law,  a punishment 
without  trial.  Compare  Halifax  law. — Local  law.  See 
statute.  —Lynch  law.  See  lynch-law. — Maine  law,  a pro- 
hibitory liquor  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maine  in 
1851,  and  permanently  established  in  1858. — Malice  in 
law.  See  malice.  — MariOtte’S  law.  See  Boyle's  law. — 
Maritime,  martial,  mercantile,  military,  etc.,  law. 
See  the  adjectives.— Matter  of  law.  See  matter. —May 
laws,  several  Prussian  statutes  (1873-4),  also  called  the 
Falk  laws  from  the  name  of  the  introducer,  restricting 
the  action  of  the  church,  by  forbidding  it  to  impose 
civil  penalties  or  pronounce  against  person,  property, 
freedom,  or  good  name  of  the  citizen,  or  use  its  discipline 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  by  extending  state  surveillance 
over  monastic  colleges,  reformatories,  etc.,  and  removing 
hindrances  to  secession  from  any  church.  They  were  con- 
siderably modified  in  1887. — Mersenne’s  laws.  [Named 
from  their  discoverer,  Marin  Mersennc  (1588 -1648),  a Fran- 
ciscan monk.]  Three  laws  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  time  of  vibration  of  a string  upon  its  length,  tension, 
and  density:  namely,  that  the  time  varies  directly  as 
the  length  and  as  the  square  root  of  the  density,  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  tension. — Mixed  laws. 
Mosaic  law,  municipal  law,  natural  law,  naval 
law.  See  the  adjectives.— Moral  law,  that  portion  of 
Old  Testament  law  which  relates  to  moral  principles, 
especially  the  ten  commandments. — Myrmidons  of  the 
law.  See  myrmidon.  — Newton’S  law  Of  cooling,  the 
law  that  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a body  by  radiation 
in  a given  time  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
It  holds  very  nearly  true  within  certain  narrow  limits. — 
Normative  law,  a rule  to  which  any  process  must  con- 
form in  order  to  attain  its  end. — Ohm’s  law,  in  elect., 
an  important  law  propounded  by  G.  S.  Ohm,  giving  an 
expression  for  the  strength  of  an  electric  current,  or  the 
quantity  of  electricity  passing  in  a given  time,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current,  or  the  quantity  of  electri- 
city passing  a section  of  the  conductor  in  a unit  of  time,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  whole  electromotive  force  in 
operation,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
resistances  in  the  circuit. — Organic  law.  See  organic. — 
Periodic  law,  in  chem.  See  periodic. — Policy  of  the  law, 
the  general  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  law : a phrase  used  to 
designate  certain  prohibitions  applied  by  the  courts,  with- 
out positive  statute  enactment.  Thus,  a contract  to  com- 
bine in  bidding  at  a judicial  sale,  so  as  to  diminish  competi- 
tion. is  held  void  as  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  or  as  against 
public  policy.  —Political  law.  See  political. — Poor  law. 
poor  laws,  laws  providing  for  the  support  of  paupers  at 
public  expense.  The  general  policy  of  such  laws  in  England 
and  the  United  States  has  been  to  provide  for  the  local  care 
of  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  support  themselves  and 
have  not  relatives  bound  to  support  them,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  local  officers  in  each  parish,  town,  or  county, 
with  restrictions  intended  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  im- 
posture, and  to  forbid  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
port of  any  pauper  from  the  town  where  he  properly  be- 
longs to  some  other  not  properly  responsible  for  him. 
The  act  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  system 
was  passed  in  1601  (43  Eliz.,  c.  2). — Positive  law,  law  or- 
dained by  legislative  power ; human  law ; law  which  owes 
its  force  to  human  sanctions,  as  distinguished  from  divine 
law. — Presumption  of  law.  See  presumption. — Private 
law.  See  private.— Raines  law,  a law  (named  from  Sen- 
ator John  Raines,  its  chief  promoter),  enacted  in  1896  and 
frequently  amended,  governing  the  sale  and  taxation  of 
liquors  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  provisions  abolish 
local  excise  boards  and  substitute  a State  commissioner, 
provide  for  high  taxation  and  local  option,  forbid  sale  or 
gift  to  minors  under  eighteen,  etc. — Relief  law,  in  U.  S. 
hist.,  a law  for  the  relief  of  debtors.—  Revenue  law.  (a) 
A law  which  provides  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
a tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Cooley . 
(b)  More  specifically,  a law  relating  directly  to  the  raising 
of  the  income  of  the  government,  as  distinguished  from 
one  incidentally  imposing  fees,  etc. — Roman  law,  the  sys- 
tem of  law  developed  by  the  ancient  Romans : often  also 
termed  the  civil  law  (which  see,  under  civil).  — Salic  law. 
See  Salic. — Sea  laws,  the  maritime  codes  which  grew  up 
in  the  commercial  ports  of  Europe  in  the  early  period  of 
development  of  modern  commerce.  See  laws  of  Oleron  and 
laws  of  Wisby , above. — Special  law.  See  general  law, 
above,  and  statute. — State  law.  See  federal  law. — Stat- 
ute law.  See  statute. — Substantive  law,  the  rules  of 
right  which  courts  are  called  on  to  administer,  as  distin- 
guished from  rules  of  procedure  or  administration,  called 
adjective  law.  — Sumptuary  law,  a law  made  to  restrain 
excess  in  apparel,  food , or  any  luxuries.  Laws  having  only 
this  object  are  now  generally  deemed  objectionable  as  be- 
yond the  true  province  of  civil  legislation.  The  opponents 
of  statutes  in  restraint  of  the  liquor-traffie  frequently  stig- 
matize such  statutes  as  “sumptuary  laws.”  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  defended  as  a proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.— Ten-hour  law.  See  hour.— Theo- 
logical ceremonial  law,  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  which  relates  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 
—To  have  the  law  of  or  on,  to  enforce  the  law  against; 
go  to  law  against.  [Colloq.] 
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There’s  a hackney-coachman  down  stairs  . . . vowing 
he’ll  have  the  law  of  you.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  vi. 
To  lay  down  the  law.  See  down?.—  Town-bonding 
laws.  See  bondi.—  Verner’s  law,  in  philol.,  a law  an- 
nounced by  Karl  Vemer  of  Copenhagen,  in  1875,  stat- 
ing the  effect  of  the  position  of  accent  in  the  shifting  of 
the  original  Aryan  mute  consonants,  and  s,  into  Low  Ger- 
man, and  explaining  the  most  important  anomalies  in  the 
application  of  Grimm's  law  (see  Grimm's  law,  above).  V er- 
ner’s  law  is  in  substance  as  follows : If  the  Aryans,  t,  or 

k,  or  s immediately  follows  the  position  of  the  accent,  it 
shifts  regularly  to  the  Low  German/,  th,  or  h,  as  stated  in 
Grimm’s  law ; but  if  it  precedes  the  position  of  the  accent, 
it  becomes  sonant — that  is,  p,t,  k,  s change  to  b,d,g,z.  The 
law  explains  the  apparent  irregularity  of  Goth,  fadar  = 
AS.  feeder  = L.  pater  = Gr.  izaryp  = Skt.  pitar,  etc.,  with 
the  accent  originally  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  Aryan  t 
accordingly  changed  to  Low  German  d by  Verner’s  law, 
instead  of  Low  German  th,  as  Grimm’s  law  would  require, 
as  against  Goth,  brothar  = AS.  brothor  = Latin  frater  = 
Gr.  <t>pdrrip  = Skt.  bhratar,  with  the  accent  originally  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  changes  regular  according  to 
Grimm’s  law.  It  also  explains  the  change  of  original  8 to 
z , from  which,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  etc. , was  developed  r (as  in 
lose,  lorn,  etc.).  See  rhotacism.— Wager  of  law.  See  wa- 
ger.— Weber’S  law,  in  psychophysics,  the  statement  that 
the  variation  of  stimulus  which  produces  the  least  appre- 
ciable variation  in  sensation  maintains  a fixed  ratio  to  the 
total  stimulus.  It  holds  approximately  for  several  senses. 
— Written  law,  statute  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
common  law,  or  law  resting  in  usage,  custom,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts.  (As  to  noted  laws  on  particular  sub- 
jects, such  as  naturalization  laws,  preemption  laws,  recon- 
struction laws , see  the  words  characterizing  the  laws.  See 
also  act,  article,  bill,  by-law,  charter,  code,  decree,  edict,  ordi- 
nance, petition,  provision,  statute.) =Syn.  Right,  Equity, 
etc.  (see  justice) ; Law,  Common  Law,  Statute,  Enactment, 
Edict,  Decree,  Ordinance,  Regulation,  Canon.  Law  is  the 
generic  word,  covering  not  only  what  is  commanded  by 
competent  authority,  but  modes  of  action  and  orders  of  se- 
quence : as,  the  Salic  law;  a law  of  rhetoric  or  logic ; a law 
of  nature ; a law  of  character.  Common  law  is  that  rule 
of  action  which  has  grown  up  from  old  usage  and  the  deci- 
sions of  judges.  Statutes  and  enactments  are  laws  made  by 
legislative  bodies ; the  slight  difference  between  them  is 
implied  in  their  derivations.  Edicts  and  decrees , on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  legislative,  but  personal  or  executive  acts,  an 
edict  being  generally  the  command  of  a sovereign,  and  es- 
pecially of  an  autocrat,  while  a decree  is  generally  the  order 
of  an  executive  body  or  a court.  Ordinance  is  very  broad 
in  its  use,  being  applied  to  statutes  (especially  those  of  great 
importance : as,  the  ordinance  of  1787),  to  decrees,  to  the  lo- 
cal laws  passed  by  city  governments,  etc.  A regulation  is 
a limited,  subordinate,  or  temporary  law  or  rule,  perhaps 
applying  to  details  of  management  or  behavior,  and  often 
without  expressed  penalty  for  violation : as,  army  regular 
tions;  the  regulations  in  a constitution.  Canon  is  in  this 
connection  strictly  an  ecclesiastical  term. 

law1  (la),  v.  [<  ME.'teicen,  lalien,  < AS.  lagian, 
make  a law,  ordain,  < lagu,  law:  see  law1,  n.] 

l.  trans.  If.  To  make  a law;  ordain. — 2.  To 
apply  the  law  to;  enforce  the  law  against. 
[Colloq.] 

I’ve  got  a regular  hotel  license.  . . . There’s  been  folks 
lawed  in  this  town  for  sellin’  a meal  of  victuals  and  not 
having  one.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  144. 

3.  To  give  law  to;  regulate;  determine.  [Bare.] 

But  for  how  long  the  flie  may  stang, 

Let  Inclination  law  that. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

4f.  In  old  English  forest  usage,  to  cut  off  the 
claws  and  balls  of  the  fore  feet  of  (a  dog) ; mu- 
tilate the  feet  of,  as  a dog;  expeditate. 

And  he  whose  dogge  is  not  lawed  and  so  founde,  shalbe 
amerced,  and  shall  pay  for  the  same.  iii.  s. 

Rastall,  Collect,  of  Statutes,  fol.  186,  Charta  de  ForestA. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  go  to  law;  litigate.  [Obso- 
lete or  colloq.] 

Sir  Samuel  Bemardiston  brought  a writ  of  error  of  this 
Exchequer  chamber  judgment  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  the  Knight  lawed  by  himself,  for  no  person  op- 
posed him.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 103. 

Your  husband ’s  ...  so  given  to  lawing,  they  say,  I 
doubt  he’ll  leave  you  poorly  off.  when  he  dies. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  9. 

2f.  To  study  law. 

Let  him  law  there : long  as  his  ducats  last,  boy, 

I’ll  grace  him,  and  prefer  him. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  2. 

law2  (la),  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  low2. 
law3  (la),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  low3. 
law4  (la),  interj.  A variation  of  la1,  or  often  of 
lord.  Also  laics. 

law-abiding  (la 'a -bidding),  a.  Abiding  or 
standing  by  the  law;  obedient  to  law:  as,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

law-binding  (la'bln//ding),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
a binding  in  smooth  sheep  or  calf  of  pale-brown 
color.  Also  known  as  law-sheep,  law-calf. 
law-blank  (la'blangk),  n.  A printed  form  of  a 
legal  paper,  as  a summons,  affidavit,  writ,  lease, 
etc.,  having  blanks  to  be  filled  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease, 
law-book  (la'buk),  n.  [<  ME.  lafheboc;  < law 1 
+ book.']  A book  relating  to  law,  or  containing 
laws  or  reports  of  cases, 
lawbreaker  (la ' bra  " ker),  n.  One  who  breaks 
or  violates  the  law. 
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law-burrows  (la'bur/,oz), n.  In> Scots  law,  a writ 
requiring  one  to  give  security  against  offering 
violence  to  another, 
law-calf  (l&'kaf),  n.  See  law-binding. 
law-court  (la'kort),  n.  A court  of  law. 
law-daughtert,  »•  A daughter-in-law.  [Bare.j 

Hecuba  . . . with  an  hundred 
Law-daughters.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  ii.  526. 

law-day  (la'da),  n.  [<  ME.  lawdaye;  < law1  4- 
day1.]  1.  A day  of  open  court. — 2f.  A leet  or 
sheriff’s  court. 

That  the  Baillies  put  in  execution  alle  ordinauncez  of  the 
. . . seid  yelde  and  of  the  lawdayes. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  370. 

3.  A day  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  a bond, 
after  which  the  debtor  could  not  at  common 
law  be  relieved  from  the  forfeiture  except  by 
applying  to  a court  of  equity, 
lawedt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lewd. 
lawert  (la'er),  n.  [<  ME.  lawer  (also  lawyer, 
q.  v.);  < law1  + -er1.]  An  obsolete  form  of 
lawyer. 

Lowers  hauynge  greate  desyr  to  confymie  and  estab- 
lyshe  theyr  opinions  by  the  lawe  of  man,  say,  that  it  is 
shame  to  speake  without  lawe.  Bible  of  1551,  Esd.,  Pref. 

lawet  (la'et),  n.  [Javanese.]  The  salangane  or 
esculent  swift,  Collocalia  esculenta. 
law-fathert,  n.  A father-in-law.  [Bare.] 

Next  cooms  thee  lusty  Chrorcebus,  . . . 
Soon  to  king  Priamus  by  law : thus  he  lawfather  helping. 

Stanihurst,  Jineid,  ii.  354. 

lawful  (la'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  laweful;  < law 1 + 
-ful.]  1.  Allowed  by  law ; legitimate;  not  con- 
trary to  law ; free  from  legal  objection : as,  that 
is  deemed  lawful  which  no  law  forbids;  many 
things  are  lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

It  shall  not  be  lawfull  ...  to  cary  and  transport  . . . 
any  commodie  of  this  Realme  . . . but  onely  in  English 
ships.  Hakluyt 8 Voyages,  I.  371. 

Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do 
upon  the  sabbath  day.  Mat.  xii.  2. 

2.  Constituted  or  supported  by  law;  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  law ; rightful : as,  lawful 
demands ; the  lawful  owner  of  lands. 

Burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright; 

To  entertain  great  England  s lawful  king. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  4. 

3.  Possessing  full  legal  rights — Lawful  age. 
See  age,  3.— Lawful  days.  See  day i.— Lawful  man 
or  woman,  in  law,  a man  or  woman  free  and  capable 
of  hearing  oath.  Stimson. — Lawful  money,  that  money 
which  is  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  = Syn.  1. 
Allowable,  permissible,  regular. — 1 and  2.  Lawful,  Legal, 
Legitimate,  Licit,  legalized,  authorized,  constitutional, 
just.  Between  lawful  and  legal  there  is  really  the  same 
difference  in  breadth  that  there  is  between  law  and 
legislation  or  statute.  (See  law i.)  Legal  is  exact,  mean- 
ing conformed  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  having  little 
figurative  use:  as,  legal  interest;  a legal  act.  Lawful 
means  not  opposed  to  law,  primarily  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  with  a good  deal  of  freedom  in  figurative  extension : 
it  is  unlike  law,  however,  in  always  seeming  figurative 
when  carried  beyond  its  primary  meaning.  Legitimate 
has  as  one  of  its  primary  meanings  the  idea  of  being  born 
under  law : as,  a legitimate  child ; its  other  meanings 
are  kindred.  A legitimate  inference  is  one  that  is  drawn 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  truth  or  thought.  That 
which  is  legitimate  is  generally  something  made  or  done 
in  conformity  to  law,  principle,  justice,  fairness,  or  pro. 
priety.  Licit  is  rarely  used  except  in  the  phrase  licit  or 
illicit;  these  words  apply  to  that  which  is  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, or  perhaps  only  legal  or  illegal,  in  trade,  relations, 
or  especially  intercourse,  illicit  expressing  much  more  op- 
probrium than  unlawful  or  illegal.  See  criminal. 

lawfully  (la'ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  lawfully ; < law- 
ful + -ly2.~\  In  a lawful  manner;  in  accordance 
with  law;  without  violating  law;  legally:  as, 
we  may  lawfully  do  what  the  laws  do  not  forbid, 
lawfulness  (la'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  laughful- 
nesse  ; < lawful  + -ness*"}  The  character  of  being 
lawful  or  conformable  to  law ; legality ; right- 
fulness: as,  the  lawfulness  of  an  action  does  not 
always  prove  its  propriety  or  expedience, 
lawgiver  (la'giv//er),  n.  [=  Icel.  loggjafari  = 
Dan.  lovgiver .]  One  who  makes  or  enacts  a law 
or  a code  of  laws ; a legislator. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 

Gen.  xlix.  10. 

Let  papal  Rome,  as  the  law-giver  of  the  medieval  church, 
have  all  the  credit  of  her  great  achievements. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  216. 

lawgiving  (la'givMng),  a.  Making  or  enacting 
laws;  legislating. 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 

And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

Waller. 

lawing  (la'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  law1,  v.  In 
def.  3,  cf.  equiv.  D.  gelag , lit. ‘that  which  is  laid 
down/]  1.  A going  to  law;  litigation.  [Now 
colloq.] 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  ascribeth  to  the  Egyptians  a 
contentious  humour,  addicted  to  lawing  and  quarrells. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  582. 
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2f.  The  practice  or  act  of  cutting  off  the  claws 
and  halls  of  the  feet  of  an  animal,  as  of  the  fore 
feet  of  a dog,  to  incapacitate  it  from  following 
game.  See  law1,  v.  t.,  4. 

And  such  lawing  shal  be  done  by  the  assise  commonly 
used : that  is  to  say,  that  iii.  clawes  of  the  forefoote  shall 
bee  cut  off  by  the  skin. 

llaxtall,  Collect,  of  Statutes,  fol.  185,  iv. 

The  cruel  mutilation,  the  lawing  as  it  was  called,  of  all 
dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  forests. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  v.  108. 
3.  A reckoning  at  a public  house;  a tavern- 
bill.  Also  lawin.  [Scotch.] 

Late  at  e’en,  drinking  the  wine, 

And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 

They  set  a combat  them  between, 

To  tight  it  in  the  dawing. 

The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  65). 

lawk  (lak),  interj.  [Also  lauk,  lawks  (cf.  law1)-, 
a trivial  euphemism  for  Lord.']  An  exclamation 
expressing  wonder  or  surprise. 

Lauk,  Mr.  Weller,  . . . how  you  do  frighten  one! 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxix. 
Lawk  help  me,  I don't  know  where  to  look. 

Hood,  The  Lost  Heir. 

lawk-a-day  (lak'a-da),  interj.  A variant  of  lack- 
aday.  Miss  Hawkins,  The  Countess  and  Ger- 
trude, III.  196. 

lawks  ( liiks) , interj.  A variant  of  lawk. 

“Lawks!'1  exclaimed  Mrs.  Partington,  “what  monsters 
these  master-builders  must  be ! '* 

The  Pioneer  (New  York),  Oct.,  1886. 

lawland  (la'land),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  lowland. 

lawless  (la'les),  a.  [<  ME,  laweles,  lagelease  (= 
Icel.  loglauss  = Sw.  laglos  = Dan.  lovlos) ; < law 1 
+ -less.]  1.  Not  subject  or  not  submissive  to 
law;  uncontrolled  by  law,  whether  natural,  hu- 
man, or  divine;  licentious;  unruly;  ungoverned: 
as,  lawless  passions ; a lawless  tyrant  or  brigand. 
And  wrong  repressed,  and  establisht  right, 

Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  fordonne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  L 2. 
To  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lauiess  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling ! Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 127. 
For  him  Antsea  burn’d  with  lawless  flame, 

And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  fame. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  201. 

2.  Contrary  to  law ; opposed  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  of  order;  illegal;  disorderly:  as,  a law- 
less e\a\m\  lawless  proceedings. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4.  224. 

3.  Destitute  of  law;  not  conformable  to  rule 
or  reason ; abnormal ; anomalous : as,  lawless 
eccentricities ; lawless  prosody. 

Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

4.  Deprived  of  legal  rights ; beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law.— Lawless  churches,  formerly,  in  England, 
churches  and  chapels  exempted  from  the  visitation  of  the 
ordinary,  the  ministers  of  which  usually  celebrated  mar- 
riage without  license  or  banns.— Lawless  court.  See 
court.  — Lawless  man,  a man  who  is  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit or  protection  of  the  law ; an  outlaw.  Compare  lawful 
man,  under  lawful. 

lawlessly  (la'les-li),  adv.  In  a lawless  man- 
ner, or  in  a manner  contrary  to  law ; unlawful- 
ly; without  regard  for  law. 

lawlessness  (la'les-nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  lawless,  or  of  being  unrestrain- 
ed, unauthorized,  or  uncontrolled  by  law ; want 
of  legality  or  legitimacy. 

But  Burton  is  not  so  much  fanciful  as  capricious ; his 
motion  is  not  the  motion  of  freedom,  but  of  lawlessness. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

lawliket,  a.  [<  law 1 + like2.  Cf.  the  older  form 
lawly.]  1.  Lawful;  allowed  by  law. 

To  affirm  the  giving  of  any  law  or  lawlike  dispense  to  sin 
for  hardness  of  heart  is  a doctrine  of  extravagance  from 
the  sage  principles  of  piety.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  7. 

2.  Regulated  as  by  law ; characterized  by  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

Let  not  my  verse  your  laiclike  minds  displease. 

Gascoigne,  Fruits  of  War. 

law-list  (lft'list),  n.  An  annual  publication  in 
England  containing  matters  of  information  re- 
garding the  administration  of  law  and  the  legal 
profession,  such  as  lists  of  the  judges,  queen’s 
counsel,  serjeants  at  law,  benchers,  barristers, 
attorneys,  magistrates, law-officers,  sheriffs, etc. 
A similar  publication  is  issued  for  Scotland. 

“Can  you  give  a fellow  anything  to  read  in  the  mean 
time?"  . . . Smallweed  suggests  the  Law  List. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xx. 

law-lord  (la'lord),  n.  1.  A peer  in  the  British 
Parliament  who  holds  or  has  held  high  judi- 
cial office,  or  has  been  distinguished  in  the  legal 
profession.  Since  1876  all  cases  appealed  to  the  House 
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of  Lords  are  brought  for  decision  before  a specially  con- 
stituted court.  See  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 

They  [the  Peers]  sit  only  during  half  the  year'.  The  law- 
lords,  whose  advice  is  required  to  guide  the  unlearned 
majority,  are  employed  daily  in  administering  justice  else- 
where. Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  A judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme 
court  of  Scotland. 

lawlyt  (laCi),  a.  [<  ME.  lawelyche,  < AS.  lahlic 
(=  Icel.  logligr  = Sw.  laglig  = Dan.  lovlig),  law- 
ful, < lagu,  law : see  law1  and  -ly1.]  Lawful, 
lawlyt  (l&'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  laweliche,  lagelice, 

< AS.  lahlice  (=  Icel.  logliga),  lawfully,  < lahlic, 
lawful:  see  lawly,  a.]  Lawfully. 

lawmaker  (la'ma'ker),  n.  One  who  enacts  or 
n ordains  laws;  a legislator;  a lawgiver, 
lawmant  (la'man),  n.  [<  ME.  laweman,  lagamon 
(as  a man’s  name,  Lagamon,  Layamon,  the  au- 
thor of  the  “Brut”)  (ML.  lagamannus,  lageman- 
nus),  < AS.  lahmann,  a man  acquainted  with  the 
law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  declare  it,  prop,  a 
Scand.  term  (=  Icel.  logmadhr,  OSw.  lagman), 

< lagu,  law,  + mann,  man.]  1.  A man  author- 
ized to  declare  the  law.  Specifically— (a)  The  chief 
citizen  or  first  commoner  of  an  ancient  Scandinavian  com- 
munity or  state,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  people 
against  the  king  and  court  at  public  assemblies,  etc.,  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  and  president  both  of  the  legislative 
body  and  of  the  law-courts.  (6)  The  president  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  while  the  islands  re- 
mained under  Norse  rule. 

The  Odaller  fof  Orkney  and  Shetland]  owned  no  vassal- 
age  to  king,  earl,  lawman  (chief  judged,  or  hofding,  but, 
with  characteristic  love  of  system  and  deference  to  lawful 
authority,  he  yielded  to  each  in  his  degree  the  obedience 
of  a subject.  Memorial  for  Orkney,  quoted  in  Westmin- 
ister Kev.,  CXXVIII.  688. 

2.  One  of  a body  of  aristocrats  who  held  magis- 
terial office  in  towns  of  Danish  origin  in  early 
England. 

A member,  doubtless  the  foremost  member,  of  the  Dan- 
ish civic  Confederation,  it  [Lincoln  | still  retained  a Danish 
patriciate  of  twelve  hereditary  Lawmen.  . . . The  Law- 
men of  Lincoln  enjoyed  the  rights  of  territorial  lords.  All 
twelve  were  clot  lied  with  the  judicial  powers  of  sac  and 
soc.  . . . And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  three  of  these  great 
officers  were  men  in  holy  orders. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  208. 

lawmonger  (U,mung"ger),  n.  A low  practi- 
tioner of  law ; a pettifogger. 

Though  this  chattering  lawmonger  be  bold  to  call  it 
wicked.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

lawmpast,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lampas L 
Fairliolt. 

lawn1  (lan),  n.  [A  corruption  of  lawnd L laund1: 
see  laund L]  1.  An  open  space  in  a forest  or 
between  or  among  woods ; a glade. 
Groveswlioserichtreesweptodorousgumsandbalm;  . . . 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  252. 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks  drench’d  in  dew. 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  An  open  space  of  ground  of  some  size,  cov- 
ered with  grass,  and  kept  smoothly  mown,  as 
near  a dwelling  or  in  a pleasure-ground. 

Four  courts  I made,  East,  West,  and  South  and  North. 

In  each  a squared  lau-n.  Tennyson,  Palace  ot  Art. 

lawn1  (l&n),  v.  t.  [<  lawn1,  n.]  To  make  into 
lawn ; lay  down  in  grass  as  a lawn.  [Rare.] 
Give  me  taste  to  improve  an  old  family  seat 
By  lawning  an  hundred  good  acres  of  wheat. 

Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  Conclusion. 

lawn2  (lan),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lawne, 
laune,<,M'E.lawnde,launde;  origin  uncertain;  by 
some  regarded  as  a peculiar  use  of  lawn1,  either 
“ because  from  its  fineness  it  was  bleached  on 
a lawn  or  smooth  grassy  sward”  (Imp.  Diet.) 
(whereas  the  word  existed  in  the  form  laund, 
lawnd,  at  a time  when  the  other  word  lawn,  ear- 
lier laund,  lawnd,  had  not  the  sense  of  ‘ a bleach- 
ing-la wn  ’) , or  because,  as  “ a transparent  cover- 
ing,” it  might  be  derived  from  the  sense  of  “ a 
vista  through  trees  ” (Wedgwood).  The  prob- 
able source  is  that  pointed  out  by  Skeat,  name- 
ly, F.  Laon  (formerly  also  Lan),  a town  near 
Rheims.  Lawn  was  formerly  also  called  1 ‘ cloth 
of  Rheims,”  and  Rheims  is  not  far  from  Cam- 
bray  and  Tournay,  which  have  given  cambric  and 
dornick  respectively  (Skeat).  For  the  form, 
cf.  fawn,  < F./flow.]  I.  n.  1.  Fine  linen  cam- 
bric, used  for  various  purposes : also  applied  in 
the  trade  to  various  sheer  muslins.  Lawn  is  nota- 
bly  used  for  the  sleeves  and  other  parts  of  the  dress  of  bish- 
ops of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  word  is  hence  much  used 
in  allusion  to  bishops,  like  ermine  in  allusion  to  judges. 

In  that  chaunber  ther  was  an  hanged  bedde, 

Of  sylk  and  gold  full  curyously  wrought, 

And  ther  vppon  a shete  of  launde  was  spredde, 

As  clenly  dressed  as  it  cowde  be  thought. 

Generydcs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  73. 
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The  next  to  it  in  goodnesse  is  the  line  called  Byssus,  the 
fine  lawne  or  tiff anie  whereof  our  wives  and  dames  at  home 
set  so  much  store  by  for  to  trim  and  deck  themselves. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  1. 
They  threw  off  their  doublets  both, 

And  stood  up  in  their  sarks  of  lawn. 

Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  263). 

An  awful  period  for  those  who  ventured  to  maintain  lib- 
eral opinions ; and  who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for 
the  ermine  of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ii 
2.  In  ceram.,  a fine  sieve,  generally  of  silk, 
through  which  slip  for  glazing  is  passed  to  bring 
it  to  uniform  fineness  and  fluidity.— Bishop’s 
lawn,  cobweb  lawn,  cypress  lawnt,  etc.  See  the 
qualifying  words. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  lawn Lawn 

sleeves, sleeves  of  lawn ; the  sleeves  of  an  Anglican  bishop. 
See  bishop-sleeve. 

Suppose  the  Church,  your  present  mistress,  dressed  in 
lawn  sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn 
about  her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be  for  V 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 
For  you,  light  revTend  Osnaburg, 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeves  sweeter. 

Burns,  A Dream. 

My  lords  of  the  lawn-sleeves  have  lost  half  their  honours 
now.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  Iviii. 

lawnd1!,  w.  An  earlier  form  of  laund1. 
lawnd2f,  n.  An  earlier  form  of  lawn 2. 
lawn-mower  (lan'mo'fer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  mows  a lawn;  specifically,  a machine, 
either  pushed  over  the  ground  by  hand  or  drawn 
by  a horse,  according  to  its  size*,  for  cutting  the 
grass  on  a lawn.  The  lawn-mower  consists  essentially 
of  a double-edged  spiral  knife,  or  a seiies  of  spiral  knives, 
set  in  the  periphery  of  a cylinder,  which  is  caused  by  gear- 
ing to  rotate  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a stationary  recti- 
linear knife  placed  tangentially  to  the  cylinder  at  theheight 
from  the  ground  at  which  the  grass  is  to  be  cut.  The  knives 
thus  clip  off  the  grass  upon  the  principle  of  scissors. 

lawn-sprinkler  (lan'springk"ler),  n.  A contri- 
vance for  irrigating  a lawn  or  garden  gently 
and  evenly.  A common  form  consists  of  a vertical 
pipe  supported  on  a stand,  and  having  an  attachment  for 
a hose  at  the  lower  and  a swivel  collar  at  the  upper  end. 
From  the  swivel  collar  project  one  or  more  short  branches 
with  small  perforations,  and  all  turned  laterally  in  the  same 
direction  with  reference  to  the  center.  When  the  water 
is  turned  on,  its  escape  from  these  holes  causes  the  swivel 
collar  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  water  is  by  centrifugal 
force  spread  in  fine  drops  over  a circle  of  moderate  diame- 
ter. 

lawn-tennis  (lan' ten' is),  n.  A game  played 
with  a ball  and  rackets  on  a lawn  or  other 
smooth  surface  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons. 
A space,  78  by  27  feet  if  two  play,  78  by  36  if  three  or  four 
play  (called  a court),  is  laid  off,  and  is  divided  lengthwise 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  L F,  and  crosswise  by 
a net,  C I,  3 feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  3 feet  6 inches 


at  the  ends  C and  I;  service-lines  B J and  D H are  also 
drawn  on  each  side  21  feet  from  the  net.  A player  stand- 
ing on  the  base-line  L K must  serve  (that  is,  knock)  the 
ball  with  his  racket  over  the  net  into  that  part  of  the  court 
lettered  CNOD.  and  his  opponent  must  return  the  ball  on 
the  first  bound  into  any  part  of  the  court  on  the  side  of 
the  net  opposite  to  him;  the  original  player  or  his  partner 
must  return  the  ball  again,  striking  it  on  the  fly  or  the 
first  bound;  and  thus  the  ball  is  driven  back  and  forth 
over  the  net  until  one  side  fails  to  return  it  or  knocks  it 
out  of  the  opponent’s  court.  Failure  to  serve  the  ball 
(known  as  a fault),  on  two  trials,  into  the  proper  part  of  the 
court,  or  failure  to  return  a ball  at  any  time  during  play, 
counts  15  for  the  opposing  side,  a second  such  failure 
makes  the  opposing  score  30,  a third  40,  and  a fourth  game. 
Should  both  sides,  however,  attain  a score  of  40,  such  a 
situation  in  the  game  being  known  as  deuce , one  side  to  win 
must  secure  two  points  in  succession  ; or,  if  one  side  has 
an  advantage  or  vantage — that  is,  the  first  point  gained  af- 
ter deuce— the  other  side  must  make  three  points  in  suc- 
cession in  order  to  win. 

Lawn-tennis  is  a modem  adaptation  of  the  first  princi- 
ple of  tennis,  in  the  simplest  form,  to  a ball-game  played 
on  grass  with  rackets.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  181. 

lawny1!  (la'ni),  a.  [<  lawn1  + -y1.]  Like  a lawn; 
level,  and  covered  with  smooth  turf. 

Thro’  forrests,  mountains,  or  the  lawny  ground 
If ’t  happ  you  see  a maid. 

TF.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  L 

lawny2  (la'ni),  a.  [<  lawn 2 4-  -y1.]  Made  of 
or  resembling  the  fabric  called  lawn. 

It  was  as  angry  with  her  lawny  veil, 

That  from  his  sight  it  enviously  should  hide  her. 

Drayton,  Moses,  i. 

That  undellour’d  and  unblemishable  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel — not  she  herself,  for  that  would  never  be,  but  a 
false-whited,  a lawny  resemblance  of  her. 

Milton , Church-Government,  ii.  3. 


law-officer 

law-officer  (la'ofH-s^r),  n.  An  officer  of  the  law; 
one  vested  with  legal  authority  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice, 
law-piece  (l&'pes),  n.  In  fishery,  an  addition 
to  the  leader  of  a pound.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Some  fishermen  had  an  excess  of  25  feet  to  the  end  of  the 
leader,  which  addition  was  known  as  the  law-piece,  and, 
when  it  was  brailed  up,  it  left  the  leader  as  complete  and 
efiectual  for  guiding  the  fish  into  the  pound  as  before. 

Conn.  Rep.,  1871,  p.  30. 

law-pudderingt  (la/pud'-er-mg),  n.  Meddling 
or  ‘‘pottering”  in  the  law.  [Bare.] 

Declaring  his  capacity  nothing  refined  since  his  law-pud- 
dtnng,  but  still  the  same  it  was  in  the  pantry  and  at  the 
dresser.  . MUton,  Colasterion. 

lawrencite  (la'ren-sit),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
J .Lawrence  Smith  (1818-83)  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.] Native  iron  protochlorid,  a substance 
not  uncommon  in  meteoric  irons, 
laws  (laz),  interj.  See  law 4# 
law-sheep  (la'shep),  n.  See  law-binding. 
lawson-evef,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Low  Sun- 
day eve..  See  low 2.  Halliwell. 

Lawsonia  (l&-s6'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus), 
named  after  John  Laivson , M.  D.,  author  of  “A 
New  Voyage  to  Carolina  ” (1709).]  A genus  of 
choripetalous  shrubs,  consisting  of  a single 
species,  L.  inermis , the  celebrated  henna-plant 

of  the  East.  See  henna.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
family  Lythracese,  the  loosestrife  family,  and  to  the 
tribe  N esseese,  being  closely  related  to  the  crape-myr- 
tle. (See  Layerstrcemia. ) It  has  a 4-parted  calyx,  4 
petals,  8 stamens,  a globose  4-celled  capsule  bursting 
irregularly,  opposite,  short-petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  en- 
tire leaves,  and  white  flowers. crowded  in  fascicles  or  short 
C07mbs-  The  plant  is  probably  indigenous  to 
northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  East  Indies,  but  is  culti- 
vated and  naturalized  throughout  the  tropics.  I11  England 
it  is  often  called  Egyptian  privet,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  J amaica  mignonette. 

Lawson’s  cypress,  n.  See  cypress,  X (6). 
law-stationer  (la'sta/shqn-er),  H . In  England, 
one  who  takes  in  drafts  or  writings  to  be  either 
fair  copied  or  engrossed  for  lawyers,  and  who 
sometimes  keeps  on  sale  the  articles,  as  parch- 
ment, brief-paper,  etc.,  required  by  lawyers. 
In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  in  use  in  the 
United  States. 

lawsuit  (la'sut),  n.  A suit  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
an  action  ora  proceeding  in  a civil  court ; a pro- 
cess in  law  instituted  by  one  party  to  compel 
another  to  do  him  justice, 
law-wortht  (la/werth),  a.  Law-worthy. 

We  therefore  command  you,  . . . upon  the  oath  of  good 
and  law-worth  men  of  your  bailiwick. 

English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  243. 
law-worthyt  (la/w6r  t Hi),  a.  Possessing  full 
legal  rights. 

The  law-worthy  man  could  give  evidence  in  a court  of 
justice,  in  his  own  favour  or  that  of  another,  and  could 
call  upon  his  neighbour  and  his  friends  to  justify  him. 

Loftie,  Hist.  London, 
law-writer  (la'rF'ter),  n.  1.  A writer  on  law; 
one  who  writes  law-books. — 2.  A copier  or  en- 
* grosser  of  legal  papers. 

lawyer  (la/yer),  n.  [<  ME.  lawyer  (also  lawer, 
lawere:  see  lawer) ; < law 1 + -ier1,  -yer.]  1.  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  law,  or  is  a practitioner  of 
law ; one  whose  profession  is  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend suits  in  courts,  or  advise  clients  as  to  their 
legal  rights,  and  aid  them  in  securing  those 
rights.  It  is  a general  term,  comprehending  attorneys, 
counselors,  solicitors,  proctors,  barristers,  serjeants,  and 
advocates. 

3e  legistres  and  lawyeres  holdeth  this  for  treuthe. 

That  3if  I lye  Mathew  is  to  blame. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  59. 
Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a lawyer  ? Where  be 
his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and 
his  tricks  ? Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 107. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament,  an  interpreter  or  ex- 
pounder of  the  Mosaic  law. 

And  Jesus  answering  spake  unto  the  lawyers  and  Phari- 
sees, saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  day? 

Luke  xiv.  3. 
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laxo  = It.  lasso , slack,  lax,  loose,  lasco,  lazy,  idle, 
sluggish,  < L.  laxus  (ML.  also  transposed  *las- 
cus,  > OE.  lasche , F.  Idche,  etc.,  > E.  lash*,  lask 2), 
wide,  open,  loose,  lax,  slack;  akin  to  languor e, 
be  languid  (see  languid 1,  languish ),  and  to  E. 
lag1  and  lack1.  Hence  ult.  lask2,  laclie 2,  lash2, 
laches,  etc.,  lease2,  release , relax,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Slack ; loose ; soft ; not  firm  in  texture,  consis- 
tency, or  tension;  readily  yielding  to  touch  or 
pressure : as,  lax  flesh  or  fiber ; a lax  cord. 

The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax,  and  spungy,  and 
nothing  so  Arm,  solid,  and  weighty  as  that  of  the  bony 
bsbes-  Pay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own, 

To  grope  with  terrors  nor  named  nor  known, 

How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nerve 
And  a feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve. 

Whittier,  Double-Headed  Snake. 
2f.  Loose ; free ; being  at  ease. 

Meanwhile  inhabit  lax  [that  is,  dwell  at  ease],  ye  powers 
of  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  162. 

3.  Relaxed;  not  retentive:  as,  lax  bowels. — 

4.  Loose  as  regards  force  or  energy;  wanting 
vigor;  weak;  remiss;  lacking  in  strictness : as, 
lax  discipline ; he  is  lax  in  his  duty. 

Under  his  lax  administration,  abuses  of  every  kind  had 
multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  8. 
It  was  a prejudice  against  a man  of  lax  principle  and 
lax  hie.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  12. 

5.  Loose  in  construction  or  application;  not 
rigidly  exact  or  precise ; vague ; equivocal. 

The  word  “ icternus  ” itself  is  sometimes  of  a lax  signifl- 
cation.  Fortin,  Christian  Religion,  vi. 

. The  conventuals  had  been  countenanced  in  their  lax 
interpretation  of  the  rules  of  their  order  by  many  of  their 
own  superiors.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

6.  In  hot.,  loose  or  open;  not  compact:  said  of 
some  panicles. 

II.  n.  If.  A loosing;  relief. 

0 wharefore  should  I tell  my  grief, 

Since  lax  I canna  find1' 

Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  41). 

2.  A looseness ; diarrhea. 
lax1!  (laks),  v.  t.  [<  L.  laxare,  loosen,  relax,  < 
laxus,  loose : see  lax1,  a.  Cf . lease‘s,  ult.  the  same 
word.]  To  relax. 

An  extream  fear  and  an  extream  ardour  of  courage  do 
equally  trouble  and  lax  the  belly. 

Cotton , tr.  of  Montaigne,  xli. 
lax2t  (laks),  n.  [Formerly  also  lacks  (Lilian) ; 

< ME,  lax,  < AS.  leax  = MD.  lacks,  lacks,  lasclie, 
lack  = OHG.  MHG.  lahs,  G.  laclts  = Icel.  Sw.  lax 
= Dan.  laks,  a salmon,  = Pol.  losos , a salmon, 
= Russ,  lososu  = Lith.  laszisza  = Lett,  lasts,  a 
salmon-trout.]  A salmon.  Ash. 

laxatift,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  laxative. 
laxationt  (lak-sa'shon),  n.  [=  It.  lassazione, 
weariness,  weakness,  < L.  laxatio(n-),  a widen- 
ing, LL.  a mitigation,  < laxare,  pp.  laxatus, 
widen,  open,  unloose,  relax,  < laxus,  wide,  loose : 
see  lax 1 and  lease 2.]  A loosing  or  slacking  up ; 
relaxation. 

So  all  I wish  must  settle  in  this  sum. 

That  more  strength  from  taxations  come. 

W.  Cartwright,  A New  Year’s  Gift  to  a Noble  Lord. 

laxative  (lak'sa.-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  laxatif, 

< E.  laxatif  = Pr.  laxatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  laxativo  = 
It.  lassativo,  < L.  laxattvus,  loosening,  < laxare, 
pp.  laxatus,  loosen:  see  taxation.]  I.  a.  If. 
Loose ; soft ; easy. 

I am  of  such  a laxative  laughter  thot  if  the  devil  himself 
stood  by  I should  laugh  in  his  face. 

Middleton  (?),  The  Puritan,  iii.  6. 
Fellows  of  practised  and  most  laxative  tongues. 

B.  Joruson,  Poetaster,  Apol. 


3.  The  mudfish  or  bowfin,  A m in  calva;  also, 
the  burbot,  Lota  macule  sa : both  more  fully 
called  lake-lawyer.  [Local,  U.  8.]— 4.  The 
black-necked  stilt,  Himanlopus  nigricollis.  De 
Kay.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 5.  An  old  thorny  stem 
of  a brier  or  bramble,  as  of  Rosa  canina  or  Ru- 
bus  fruticosus.  [Provincial.] -Canon  lawyer, 
crown  lawyer,  etc.  See  the  qualifying  words.  — High 
lawyer t,  a mounted  robber  or  highwayman.  Also  called 
highway  lawyer.  [Thieves’ cant.] 

The  legerdemaine  of  . . . high  Lawyers. 

Greene,  Groats-worth  of  Wit  (ed.  Dyce),  Ink,  p.  xxix. 
lawyerly  (la'yer-li),  a.  [<  lawyer  + ly 1.]  Like 
a lawyer ; befitting  a lawyer. 

To  which  and  other  Law-tractats  I referr  the  more  Law- 
yerhe  mooting  of  this  point.  MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

lax1  (laks),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  lasche,  P.  Idche, 
loose,  slack,  lax,  sluggish,  cowardly,  = Sp.  Pg. 


2.  In  med.,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  re- 
lieving from  constipation  by  relaxing  or  open- 
ing the  intestines.  Compare  cathartic,  1. 

II.  n.  A medicine  that  relieves  from  costive- 
ness by  relaxing  the  intestines ; a gentle  purga- 
tive. 

For  Goddes  love,  as  tak  some  laxatif. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest's  Tale,  1.  123. 

laxativeness  (lak'sa-tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  laxative. 

laxator  (lak-sa'tor),  n. ; pi.  laxatores  (lak-sa- 
to'rez).  [NL.,  < L.  laxare,  pp.  laxatus,  loosen: 
see  taxation .]  In  anat.,  that  which  relaxes  or 
loosens:  the  opposite  of  tensor.—  Laxator  tym- 
panl,  the  relaxer  of  the  tympanum,  a part  of  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  malleus,  once  supposed  to  be  muscular. 

laxiflorous  (lak-si-flo'rus),  a.  [<  L.  laxus,  lax, 
+ flos  (flor-),  flower,  + -ous.]  Having  loose  or 
scattered  flowers.  [Rare.] 
laxifolious  (lak-si-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  laxus,  lax, 
+ folium,  leaf,  + -ous.]  Having  the  leaves 
loosely  disposed.  [Rare.] 
laxist  (lak'sist),  n.  [<  lax1  + -ist.]  One  who 
favors  or  allows  a lax  or  loose  interpretation 


lay 

or  application  of  moral  law ; specifically,  one  of 
a school  of  casuists  who  hold  that  even  slightly 
probable  opinions  may  be  followed.  The  lax- 
ists  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
(1679),  and  they  form  no  avowed  school.  See 
probabilist. 

laxity  (lak'si-ti),  n.  [<  F.  laxitd  (in  older  form 
Idchete ) = Sp.  laxidad  = It.  lassitd,  laschitd,  < 
L.  laxita(t-)s,  laxity,  < laxus,  loose : see  lax1,  a.] 

1 . The  quality  of  being  lax  ; looseness ; slack- 
ness ; want  of  material  firmness,  tension,  or  co- 
herence. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools  in  a 
chaos  of  so  great  a laxity  and  thinness.  Bentley. 

2.  Relaxedness;  want  of  retentiveness:  aa,  lax- 
ity of  the  bowels. — 3.  Slackness  of  force  or  en- 
ergy ; lack  of  vigor  or  strictness ; weakness ; re- 
missness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  ease  and  laxity  of 
expression,  when  the  importance  of  the  subject  impresses 
solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  152. 

Fixed  a deep  stain  on  it  by  the  careless  laxity  of  their 
morals.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

4t.  Openness;  roominess.  [Rare.] 

The  hills  in  Palestine  generally  had  in  their  sides  plenty 
of  caves,  and  those  of  Bueh  laxity  and  receipt  that  ours  in 
England  are  hut  conny. boroughs,  if  compared  to  the  pal- 
aces which  those  hollow  places  afforded. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  v.  5. 
laxly  (laks'li),  adv.  In  a lax  manner ; loosely  ; 
without  exactness. 

laxmannite  (laks'man-It),  n.  [Named  after 
E.  Laxmann,  a Swedish  chemist.]  In  mineral., 
same  as  vauquelinite. 
laxness  (laks'nes),  n.  A lax  condition. 
lay1  (la),  v.-,  pret.  and  pp.  laid  (formerly  also 
*layed),  ppr.  laying.  [<  ME.  leyen,  leien,  leggen 
(pret.  hide,  leyde,  hy.de,  pp.  hid,  leyd,  i-leid, 
i-leyd,  etc.),  < AS.  leegan  (pret.  legde,  rarely 
contr.  lede,  pp.  ge-leged,  rarely  contr.  ge-led)  (= 
OS.  leggian  = OFries.  lega,  leia,  ledsa,  lidsia  = 
D.  MLG.  leggen  = OHG.  leggan,  lekkan,  legen, 
MHG.  G.  legen  = Icel.  leggja  = Dan.  latgge  = 
Sw.  Icigga  = Goth,  lagjan),  lay,  cause  to  lie,  a 
causal  verb,  < liegan  (pret.  lap),  lie:  see  lie1. 
Lay  is  thus  the  causal  verb  of  lie  (pret.  lay). 
The  two  verbs,  entirely  distinct  in  AS.,  began 
to  he  confused  in  ME.,  and  the  admission  of 
intrans.  uses  of  the  orig.  trans.  lay,  the  general 
freedom  of  change  from  intrans.  to  trans.  uses 
of  verbs,  and  the  instability  of  E.  diphthongs 
containing,  as  in  lay  and  lie,  an  absorbed  gut- 
tural, have  made  the  distinction  difficult  to 
keep.  Uneducated  speakers  very  commonly, 
and  in  certain  uses  even  educated  speakers, 
use  lay,  v.  and  n.,  for  lie;  hut  rarely  lie  for  lay.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  lie  or  rest ; put  or  place 
in  a position  or  situation,  or  as  a deposit  or  a 
burden;  deposit;  place;  impose:  as,  to  lay  a 
thing  down;  to  lay  one’s  hands  on  a thing;  to 
lay  a submarine  cable;  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
something;  to  lay  a tax  on  land. 

And  in  a chare  they  hyra  layne, 

And  ladd  hym  home  into  Almayne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  77.  ( Halliwell .) 

There  dorste  no  wight  hond  upon  him  legge. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  17. 
Come,  now  bait  your  hook  again,  and  lay  it  into  the 
water,  for  it  rains  again;  and  we  will  even  retire  to  the 
sycamore-tree,  and  there  I will  give  you  more  directions 
concerning  fishing.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  116. 

Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid. 

Tennyson,  Beggar  Maid. 

2.  To  put  or  place  in  some  situation,  state,  or 
condition  expressed  by  a qualifying  adjunct, 
such  as  aside,  away,  by,  down,  up,  etc.  (see  the 
phrases  below):  as,  to  lay  by  money;  to  lay 
away  one’s  clothes  in  lavender. 

The  successful  candidate  being  he  who  could  lay  his 
bowl  the  nearest  to  the  mark. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  359. 
Specifically — 3.  To  cause  to  lie  in  a prostrate, 
reclining,  or  recumbent  position,  as  in  or  on  a 
bed  or  on  the  ground. 

Whanne  he  came  ther  he  leyde  hym  on  his  bedd. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  763. 

Forwearied  with  my  sportes,  I did  alight 

From  loftie  steed,  and  downe  to  sleepe  me  layd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  13. 

4.  To  strike  down ; heat  prostrate ; overthrow 
and  make  prostrate  or  level. 

Many  a lifeless  lud  layed  to  the  grounde, 

That  thei  ne  stirred  of  the  stede  strife  for  to  make. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  302. 
That  speare  enchaunted  was  which  layd  thee  on  thegreene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  7. 

Shall  we  knit  our  powers, 

And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground  ? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  399. 


lay 

Yniol  with  that  hard  message  went ; it  fell, 

Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

5.  To  cause  to  lie  quiet  or  still ; bring  to  a state 
of  rest  or  quietness ; put  down ; allay. 

Where  are  my  tears  ? rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or  my  heart 
will  be  blown  up  by  the  root.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4.  55. 
Alas ! the  devil ’s  sooner  raised  than  laid. 

Garrick,  Prol.  to  School  for  Scandal. 

6.  To  place  in  contiguity  or  near  relation ; jux- 
tapose; annex;  conjoin. 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field.  Isa.  v.  8. 

7.  To  place  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as  in  courses 
or  layers ; dispose  serially  or  in  courses ; put 
together  in  proper  position : as,  to  lay  bricks ; 
to  lay  the  timbers  of  a ship. — 8.  To  form  or 
construct  by  arranging  and  placing  in  order  the 
serial  parts  or  elements  of : as,  to  lay  a founda- 
tion; to  lay  a mine  in  besieging  a town;  to  lay 
a floor. 

Or  that  the  broader  way 
Gives  Danger  room  more  ambushes  to  lay. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  8. 

It  is  reported,  that  when  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the 
platform  at  Chalcedon,  how  certain  Eagles  convayed  their 
lines  to  the  other  side  of  the  Straight. 

Sandy 8,  Travail  es,  p.  23. 

9.  To  put  into  shape  or  form  mentally;  settle 
or  determine  upon ; fix ; arrange ; contrive : 
often  with  out:  as,  to  lay  plans;  to  lay  out  a 
course  of  action. 

He  had  his  liking  Uaide  that  Ladie  too  wedde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  203. 
God  had  laid  it  so  that  Moses  should  be  settled  this  way, 
by  having  so  able  a man,  and  then  a man  in  whom  he 
might  be  so  confident  as  a brother,  joined  in  commission 
with  him.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

You  may  guess  how  ill  laid  his  schemes  were,  when  he 
[Lord  Bath]  durst  not  indulge  both  his  ambition  and  ava- 
rice ! Walpole,  Letters,  II.  7. 

10.  To  direct  by  planning;  mark  out;  order: 
as,  the  captain  laid  his  course  toward  the  land. 
— 11.  To  put  down  or  deposit  as  a stake  or 
wager;  stake;  risk  as  a bet  on  a contingency; 
wager;  bet;  venture. 

I will  lai  with  the,  Litel  John,  twenti  pound  so  read. 

Playe  of  Robyn  Mode  (Child  s Ballads,  Y.  425). 

I’ll  lay  my  life  this  is  my  husband’s  dotage. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

12.  To  place  on  or  over  a surface ; apply  or  fix 
superficially;  superpose:  as, to  lay  on  paint  or 
plaster;  to  lay  one  fabric  over  another  in  sew- 
ing. 

I will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon 


you. 


Ezek.  xxxvii.  6. 


13.  To  cover  wholly  or  in  part  with  something 
else ; coat  or  mark  with  something  affixed : as, 
to  lay  a rope  with  sennit,  or  a garment  with 
braid. 

For  it  [the  robe]  ful  wel 
With  orfrays  leyd  was  every  del. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 1076. 

Ye  shall  every  one  have  a velvet  coat, 

Laid  down  with  golden  laces  three. 

Johnie  Armstrang  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  42). 

A building  of  stone  . . . being  not  finished,  and  laid 
with  clay  for  want  of  lime,  two  sides  of  it  were  washed 
down  to  the  ground.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 76. 

14.  To  deposit  the  proper  things  on  or  in:  in 
certain  special  uses:  as,  to  lay  a table  (with 
cloth,  dishes,  etc.) ; to  lay  printers’  cases  (with 
new  type). 

When  she  woke  up  she  heard  Mrs.  Bolton  laying  the 
table  for  her  one  o’clock  dinner. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  142. 

15.  To  bring  forth  and  deposit,  as  eggs:  said 
specifically  of  any  oviparous  animal. 

Wol  thou  thai  [hens]  often  hatche  and  eyron  grete 
Thai  legged  Half  boiled  barly  thou  hem  bring. 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

The  flies  of  latter  spring, 

That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  1. 

16.  To  put  or  place  to  one’s  account  or  credit; 
charge;  impute. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city : . . . yet  God  layeth  not 
folly  to  them.  Job  xxiv.  12. 

So  prepare  the  poison 
As  you  may  lay  the  subtile  operation 
Upon  some  natural  disease  of  his. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  1. 

17.  To  present  or  prefer:  as,  to  lay  claim  to 
something. 

She  shows  you,  Curius, 

What  claim  your  country  lays  to  you,  and  what  duty 
You  owe  to  it.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

John  Earl  of  Mountford  laid  Claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Brit- 
•i  ain,  but  in  the  Quarrel  was  taken  Prisoner  by  the  King  of 
France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  120. 
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Specifically,  in  law : (a)  To  present  or  bring  before  a court 
of  justice : as,  to  lay  an  indictment.  (6)  To  allege ; state : 
as,  to  lay  the  venue ; to  lay  damages. 

18f.  To  search ; haunt. 

I have  been  laying  all  the  town  for  thee. 

Middleton,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  i.  2. 

19f.  Same  as  to  lay  for  (which  see,  under  II.). 

Master  Primero  was  robbed  of  a carkanet  upon  Monday 
last;  laid  the  goldsmiths,  and  found  it. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iv.  8. 
Laid  aback.  See  abacki.— Laid  embroidery.  (a)Gimp- 
ed  or  raised  embroidery.  ( b ) Church  embroidery  in  gen- 
eral. Diet,  of  Needlework.— Laid  gold,  in  embroidery, 
heavy  gold  thread  laid  flat  upon  the  surface  and  held 
down,  as  in  couched  work,  by  stitches. — Laid  on,  in 
carp. , said  of  moldings  made  in  strips  nailed  to  any  sur- 
face.—Laid  rope.  See  rope.— Laid  work,  in  embroidery, 
same  as  laid  embroidery. — Lath  laid  and  set.  See  lath± . 
— To  lay  aboard.  See  aboard^.—  To  lay  a cable  or 
rope,  to  unite  and  twist  the  strands.— To  lay  a course, 
to  lie  or  sail  in  a certain  direction  without  being  obliged 
to  tack.— To  lay  a dak.  See  da*.— To  lay  alongt,  to 
prostrate ; knock  down ; overthrow. 

To  overthrow,  lay  along,  and  destroy,  sterno. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  202. 

In  one  place  the  walls  of  cities  are  laid  along. 

Holland. 

The  leaders  first  he  laid  along.  Dryden,  JEneid,  i.  264. 
To  lay  aside,  (a)  To  put  on  one  side  or  out  of  the  way 
for  a time  or  for  a purpose ; reserve  from  present  use : as, 
to  lay  aside  one’s  work,  or  part  of  one’s  earnings.  (6)  To 
put  away  permanently;  give  up;  abandon ; discard:  as,  to 
lay  aside  a bad  habit.— To  lay  away,  (a)  To  put  aside ; 
give  up ; discard. 

Such  the  sight 

Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  49. 
(6)  To  lay  by  or  aside  for  preservation ; place  in  store  for 
safe  keeping  or  future  use  : as,  to  lay  away  a hundred  dol- 
lars a year.— To  lay  before,  to  exhibit  or  submit  to ; pre- 
sent for  inspection  or  consideration  to  : as,  he  laid  his  pa- 
pers, or  his  opinions,  before  the  committee.— To  lay  by. 
(a)  To  put  aside  or  away ; put  off ; dismiss ; discard. 

And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and  laid  by  her  vail  from 
her.  Gen.  xxxviii.  19. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4.  162. 

They  would  lay  by  their  animosities  implicitly,  if  he  bid 
them  be  friends.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  497. 

To  put  aside  for  future  use ; lay  up ; reserve : as,  to  lay 
*?/  a part  of  one’s  income.— To  lay  by  the  heels.  See 
heel i. — To  lay  by  the  lee,  to  bring  by  the  lee.  See  bring. 
— To  lay  claim  to.  See  claim i,  ana  def.  17,  above. — To 
lay  down,  (a)  To  relinquish ; abandon ; resign ; give  up : 
as,  to  lay  down  an  office  or  commission,  (b)  To  stake  or  de- 
posit as  a pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction  : as,  lay  down 
your  money. 

Next  day  he  writ  to  me  that  eight  pounds  would  dis- 
charge him,  and  that  Mr.  Selden  would  lay  down  half. 

Donne,  Letters,  lxxii. 
(ct)  To  fasten  down  or  apply  as  embroidery ; embroider ; 
decorate. 

A scarlet  cloak,  laid  doivn  with  silver  lace  three  inches 
broad.  Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

(d)  To  set  down,  as  a plan  on  paper ; delineate : as,  to  lay 
down  a chart  of  a shore  or  sea ; in  ship-building,  to  lay  off 
(see  below).  ( e ) To  set  down  as  a basis  for  argument  or 
action ; in  general,  to  affirm ; assert : as,  to  lay  down  a 
proposition  or  principle ; especially,  to  assert  magisteri- 
ally or  dietatorially  : as,  to  lay  down  the  law. 

Hee  layes  you  downe  a hundred  wild  plots,  all  impossible 
things,  which  you  must  be  ruled  by  perforce. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Medling  Man. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a maxim  that  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Swift , Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  i. 
(/)  To  store  away  for  future  use,  as  wine  or  provisions  in 
a cellar. 

Mr.  Linkinwater  had  only  been  here  twenty  year,  Sir, 
when  that  pipe  of  double-diamond  was  laid  doivn. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxvii. 
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To  lay  fortht,  to  lay  or  set  out ; expend ; set  forth.  — To 
lay  hands  on.  See  hand.— To  lay  or  put  heads  to- 
gether, to  confer ; consult. — To  lay  hold  of  or  on,  to 
grasp : seize;  catch.— To  lay  in,  to  provide  or  procure 
and  place  in  store : as,  to  lay  in  provisions.— To  lay  in 
balance.  See  balance. — To  lay  in  lavender.  See  lav- 
ender^.— To  lay  in  one’s  disht.to  urge  as  an  objection ; 
make  a subject  of  accusation,  or  an  occasion  of  faultfind- 
ing with  one. 

Last  night  you  lay  it,  madam,  in  our  dish 
How  that  a maid  of  ours  (whom  we  must  check) 

Had  broke  your  bitches  leg. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Epigrams,  i.  27. 

Think’st  thou  ’twill  not  be  laid  i’  th'  dish 

Thou  turn’dst  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  pish. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  209. 
To  lay  it  on,  to  do  anything  to  excess,  as  to  be  lavish  in 
expenditure,  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price,  to  flatter  or 
denounce  extravagantly,  etc. 

My  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she 
lay 8 it  on.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  41. 

For  inconstancy  I’ll  suffer ; 

Lay  it  on,  justice,  till  my  soul  melt  in  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
To  lay  Off.  (a)  To  remove  and  lay  aside ; rid  one’s  self  of : 
as,  to  lay  off  an  outer  garment ; to  lay  off  a burden.  ( b ) To 
dismiss,  as  a workman,  usually  temporarily.  [Colloq.,  U. 
S.]  (c)  To  measure  or  mark  off ; delineate  on  paper,  as  the 
details  of  a survey  or  plan,  (d)  In  ship-building,  to  trans- 
fer (the  plans  of  a ship)  from  the  paper  to  the  full  size  on 


lay 

the  floor  of  the  mold-loft,  (e)  To  turn  from  any  point  or 
object,  as  the  head  of  a boat  — To  lay  on.  (a)  To  apply 
with  force ; inflict : as,  to  lay  on  blows.  (6)  To  supply,  as 
water,  gas,  etc.,  to  houses  by  means  of  pipes  leading  from 
a main  reservoir:  sometimes  used  figuratively  in  this 
sense.  ( c ) To  turn  toward  any  point  or  object,  as  the 
head  of  a boat.— To  lay  one  open  to,  to  expose  one  to.— 
To  lay  one’s  self  fortht,  to  exert  one’s  self  vigorously 
or  earnestly.—  To  lay  one’s  self  out,  to  make  vigorous  or 
earnest  effort;  exert  one’s  self;  take  special  pains. — To 
lay  on  loadt,  to  lay  load  ont,  to  hit  hard;  attack 
fiercely  or  with  vigor ; belabor. 

They  fell  from  words  to  sharpe,  and  laid  on  load  amaine, 
Untill  at  length  in  fight  hight  Irenglas  was  slain. 

Mir.  for  M ags. , p.  134.  {Nares. ) 
Britomart  and  gentle  Scudamour  . . . 

So  dreadfull  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive, 

And  laid  on  load  with  all  their  might  and  powre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  22. 

To  lay  on  the  table.  See  table.— To  lay  open,  (a)  To 

open ; make  bare ; uncover ; show ; expose ; reveal : as, 
to  lay  open  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a goodly  champaign  plain, 

Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1248. 

(&)  To  make  an  opening  in ; wound ; cut  in  such  a way  as 
to  expose  what  is  inside  or  underneath. 

Its  edge  laid  the  rapparee’s  face  open  in  a bright  scarlet 
gash  extending  from  eyebrow  to  chin. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  p.  130. 

To  lay  out.  (a)  To  expend ; dispense ; lavish.  (6t)  To 
display ; show  or  exhibit. 

Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your  glories. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 

(c)  To  show  or  set  forth;  expose. 

He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out  bigotry 
and  false  confidence  in  all  its  colours.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

(d)  To  plan  ; dispose  in  order  the  several  parts  of : as,  to 
lay  out  a garden.  ( e ) To  dress  in  grave-clothes  and  place 
in  a recumbent  and  extended  posture  for  burial : said  of  a 
corpse.  (/)  To  disable ; place  hors  de  combat : as,  he  laid 
him  out  with  a single  blow  or  shot.  [Vulgar.] — To  lay 
over,  to  spread  over ; incrust ; cover  the  surface  of ; over- 
lay: as,  to  lay  over  with  gold  or  silver.  — To  lay  Siege  to. 

(a)  To  besiege ; encompass  with  an  army. 

After  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  King  should  lay 
Siege  to  the  City  of  Tournay.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  259. 

(b)  Figuratively,  to  importune ; besiege  with  constant  so- 
licitations.—To  lay  the  land  ( naut .),  to  cause  the  land 
apparently  to  sink  or  appear  lower  by  sailing  from  it,  the 
distance  diminishing  the  elevation. — To  lay  the  venue, 
in  law,  to  specify  a certain  place  as  the  venue. — To  lay 
to.  (a)  To  apply  with  vigor. 

Lay  to  your  fingers ; help  to  bear  this  away. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  251. 
(6t)  To  attack  or  harass,  (c)  Naut.,  to  check  the  motion 
of,  as  a ship,  and  cause  her  to  be  stationary. — To  lay  to 
gaget.  See  gage i.— To  lay  to  heart.  See  heart—  To 
lay  to  one’s  charge,  to  accuse  one  of ; hold  one  respon- 
sible for. — To  lay  up.  (a)  To  store  away  or  lay  aside,  as 
for  future  use ; deposit ; store  up. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Mat.  vi.  20. 

( b ) To  reserve ; hold  in  reserve. 

There  were  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  grass  laid  up  for  hay. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  74. 

(c)  To  confine  to  the  bed  or  one’s  room,  as  by  illness ; in- 
capacitate or  lay  aside  for  a time. 

You’ll  drink,  doctor, 

If  there  be  any  good  meat,  as  much  good  wine  now 
As  would  lay  up  a Dutch  ambassador. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

(d)  Naut.,  to  dismantle,  as  a ship,  and  put  in  a dock  or 
other  place  of  security,  (e)  To  lay  together  and  secure,  as 
the  strands  of  a rope  by  twisting,  or  the  wires  of  a wire 
cable  by  twisting  or  binding. — To  lay  wait,  to  lie  in  wait, 
or  in  ambush. 

Than  com  tidinges  how  the  kynge  Arthur  hadde  leide 
a-waite  a-gein  hym.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  659. 

Even  mine  own  familiar  friend  . . . hath  laid  great 
wait  for  me.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  xlL  9. 
To  lay  waste,  to  devastate ; desolate ; make  a waste  or 
desert  of  by  destruction. 

Nineveh’s  turn  comes  to  drink  deep  of  this  Cup  of  Fury, 
and  she  was  laid  wast  for  returning  to  her  sins  after  Re- 
pentance. StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Cities  laid  ivaste,  they  storm’d  the  dens  and  caves. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1. 49. 

=Syn.  Set,  Place,  etc.  See  pat. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  “bring  forth  or  produce  eggs. 
Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make  them 
lay  the  better.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  To  contrive ; form  a scheme ; lay  plans ; take 
steps.  [Rare.] 

I owe  him  money  for  sweetmeats,  and  he  has  laid  to  ar- 
rest me,  I heai-.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

Scarce  are  their  consorts  cold,  ere  they  are  laying  for  a 
second  match.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

3.  To  wager;  bet;  stake  money:  as,  to  lay  on 
a race-horse. — 4.  Naut.,  to  put  or  place  one’s 
self  in  a certain  position ; go  or  come  as  indi- 
cated: as,  lay  aloft;  toy  down  from  aloft;  lay 
aft.  [This  nautical  use  of  lay,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an 
error  for  lie,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  preceding  cases 
and  in  the  phrases  below.  In  all  of  them  lay  is  the  transi- 
tive verb  used  intransitively,  an  object  being  always  im- 
plied. Thus,  lay  aloft  means  put  or  place  yourself  aloft ; 
lay  about  you . lay  your  weapon  (for  instance)  on  the  per- 
sons or  objects  around  you.] 
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5.  To  lie  (in  most  uses).  See  lie1.  [A  common 
erroneous  use.  See  remarks  in  etymology.] 

Send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray,  . . . 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : there  let  him  lay. 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  iv.  180. 
Laugh  and  lay  downt.  See  laugh. — To  lay  about  one, 
to  strike  on  all  sides ; act  with  vigor. — To  lay  att,  to 
strike  or  endeavor  to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 

J ob  xli.  26. 

To  lay  for,  to  lay  wait  or  lie  in  wait  for.  [Now  only  slang.  ] 
To.  Where  are  they?  let’s  go  presently  and  lay  for  ’hem. 
Qo.  I have  done  that  already,  sir,  both  by  constables  and 
other  officers. 

Marston,  J onson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  iv.  1. 
To  lay  int,  to  lay  about  one. 

The  kynge  Carados  com  in  fresshe  with  xml  men  and 
leide  in  a-monge  hem  fercely.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  249. 
To  lay  In  fort,  to  make  overtures  for ; engage  or  secure 
the  possession  of. 

I have  laid  in  for  these.  Dry  den. 

To  lay  into,  to  beat  or  drub  thoroughly.  [Colloq.] 

I shall  be  very  happy,  ...  if  you  contemplate  horse- 
whipping any  body,  to  go  and  hold  the  door,  while  you  lay 
into  the  ruffian. 

D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  John  Applejohn,  xiii. 
To  lay  on,  to  strike  ; beat ; deal  blows. 

A noon  as  Vlfyn  was  vp  he  smote  in  to  the  presse,  and 
leide  on  so  harde  that  he  brake  the  presse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  157. 
Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  damn’d  be  him  that  first  cries  “ Hold,  enough  ! ” 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  8.  33. 
To  lay  out.  (a)  To  purpose ; intend : as,  to  lay  out  to  make 
a journey.  [Colloq.]  ( b ) To  take  measures ; seek. 

There  hardly  has  been  a time  since  the  Apostles’  day,  in 
which  men  were  more  likely  than  in  this  age  to  do  their 
good  deeds  to  be  seen  of  men,  to  lay  out  for  human  praise, 
and  therefore  to  shape  their  actions  by  the  world’s  rule 
rather  than  God’s  will. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  130. 
To  lay  over,  to  surpass ; excel.  [Slang.] 

They’ve  a street  up  there  in  “Roaring,”  that  would  lay 
over  any  street  in  Red  Dog. 

Bret  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
To  lay  to,  erroneous  for  to  lie  to. — To  lay  upont,  to  im- 
★ portune.  =Syn.  Lie,  Lay.  See  lie l,  v.  i. 
lay1  (la),  re.  [<  lay1,  v.  Gf.  OS.  laga  = OFries. 
laga  = D.  laag  = MLG.  lage  = OHG.  laga,  MHG. 
lage,  G.  lage  = Icel.  Dan.  lag  = Sw.  lag,  lage, 
layer,  lier,  etc.:  from  the  verb  cognate  with 
lie1.  In  some  uses  an  erroneous  use  of  lie1,  re.] 
If.  Thatwhichlies  oris  laid;  alayeror  stratum. 

First  they  layed  a lay  of  Brickes,  then  a Mat  made  of 
Canes,  square  as  the  Brickes,  and  in  stead  of  lime  they 
daubed  it  with  earth.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  214. 

2.  In  wool-manuf.,  a quantity  of  wool  or  other 
fiber  in  a willow  or  carding-machine.  E.  3. 
Knight. — 3f.  Abet;  a wager;  an  obligation. 
Cl\f.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both! 

York.  A dreadful  lay ! — address  thee  instantly ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2.  27. 
They  bound  themselves  by  a sacred  lay  and  oath. 

Holland. 

4.  Relative  position,  direction,  arrangement, 
situation,  etc.;  the  way  or  manner  in  which  a 
thing  lies  in  relation  to  something  else : as,  the 
lay  of  the  land;  the  lay  of  a rope  (that  is,  the 
direction  in  which  the  different  strands  are 
twisted).  [Lay  in  this  sense  is  much  more  common  than 
lie,  but  the  latter  is  regarded  as  more  correct.  See  Ziel, 
1.1 

5t-  Station;  rank. 

Welcome  unto  thee,  renowned  Turk, 

Not  for  thy  lay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  arms. 

Kyd  (?),  Soliman  and  Perseda. 

6.  A share  of  profit;  specifically,  in  whaling 
and  sealing,  the  proportionate  share  of  the  pro- 
fits of  a voyage  which  each  officer  and  member 
of  the  crew  receives.  These  lays  are  known  as  a 
short  lay  and  a long  lay , according  to  the  position  and  ex- 
perience of  the  recipient,  and  are  agreed  upon  between  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  and  the  crew  before  sailing. 

7.  A field(or  method  of  operations ; special  kind 
of  theft  or  roguery:  as,  his  lay  is  pocket-pick- 
ing, or  the  drop  game.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

I have  found  you, 

Your  fays,  and  out-leaps,  Junius,  haunts,  and  lodges. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  L 2. 
Our  people  have  moved  this  boy  on,  and  he’s  not  to  be 
found  on  his  old  lay.  Dickens,  Bleak  House. 

8.  A certain  quantity  of  thread  or  worsted.  It 
is  usually  800  yards,  being  200  threads  on  a reel 
of  4 yards ; but  in  some  places  it  is  less.  Also 
lea. — Kinchin  lay.  See  kinchin. — On  a lay,  on  shares : 
as,  officers  and  crew  are  shipped  on  a lay,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving wages.  See  def.  6.—  To  ship  on  a lay,  to  hire  a 
crew  on  shares,  not  on  wages.—  Welsh  lay,  a slate  mea- 
suring 3 by  2 feet. 

lay2  (la).  Preterit  of  lie L 
lay3  (la),  n.  [<  ME.  laye , lai , < OF.  lai , lais,  F. 
lai  ==  Pr.  lays , lais,  a song,  lay ; prob.  of  Celtic 
origin,  from  a Bret,  form  not  recorded,  = Ir. 
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laoi,  laoidh  = Gael,  laoidh,  a song,  poem,  = W. 
llais , a sound,  note,  tone,  voice.  It  is  not  clear 
that  these  forms  are  akin  to  AS.  leoth  = OHG. 
liod , leod , MHG.  liet , G.  lied  = Icel.  Ijddh  = Goth. 
Hiuth  (in  verb  liuthon , sing),  a song,  strophe.] 
A song ; a lyrical  utterance,  either  in  words  or 
in  musical  tones ; specifically,  a lyric  poem. 

If  ge  wyl  lysten  this  laye  hot  on  littel  quile, 

I schal  telle  hit,  as  tit  as  I in  toun  herde  with  tonge. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  31. 
So  chaunts  the  mounting  lark  her  gladsome  lay 
When  night  gives  place  to  the  delightfull  day. 

Beaumont,  To  Viscount  Perbeck. 
I love  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through. 

Whittier,  Proem. 

lay4  (la),  a.  [<  ME.  lay,  < OF.  lai,  F.  lai  (also 
laique ) = Sp.  laico  = Pg.  It.  laico  (cf . OFries.  leka, 
leia  = D.  leek  = MLG.  lec  = OHG.  leigo,  MHG. 
leige , leie , G.  laie  = Dan.  Iceg , partly  < F.,  partly 

< L.),  < LL.  ML.  laicns , lay  (in  LL.  only  as  a 
noun),  < Gr.  laindg,  belonging  to  the  people,' 

< Tiaog,  Attic  the  people.  Also  in  more 
mod.  form  laic,  directly  from  the  LL.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  people  or  laity,  as  distinct 
from  the  clergy , not  clerical : as,  a lay  person ; 
a lay  preacher. 

’Tis  a meddling  friar ; 

I do  not  like  the  man ; had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 

...  I had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  128. 

The  lay  part  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  . . . may  be  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  states,  the  civil,  the  military,  and 
the  maritime.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xii. 

2.  Not  belonging  to,  connected  with,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  profession  or  occupation  con- 
cerned ; unprofessional : as,  a lay  judge ; a lay 
opinion  of  a legal  question. — 3f.  Uneducated; 
unlearned;  ignorant. 

Lered  men  & lay,  fre  & bond  of  toune. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  171. 

For  then  all  mouths  will  judge,  and  their  own  way, 
The  learn’d  have  no  more  privilege  than  the  lay. 

B.  J onson,  Epigrams,  131. 
4.  In  card-playing,  not  trumps : as,  a lay  suit ; 
a lay  card. — Lay  baptism,  baptism  administered  by  a 
layman.— Lay  brother,  (a)  A layman. 

Neitherdid  the  firstNicene  councel,  as  great  and  learned 
as  it  was,  think  it  any  robbery  to  receive  in,  and  require 
the  help  and  presence  of  many  learned  lay  brethren,  as  they 
were  then  calld.  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

(6)  A man  under  the  vows  of  celibacy  and  obedience,  who 
serves  the  monks  in  a monastery,  chiefly  in  manual  labor, 
but  is  exempt  from  the  studies  and  religious  services  re- 
quired of  the  monks. 

This  retreat,  so  suited  to  the  genius  of  a Gray,  or  a Mil- 
ton,  is  now  occupied  by  a lay-brother,  who  resides  in  it 
merely  to  keep  it  clean.  Eustace,  Italy,  III.  x. 

Lay  communion,  the  state  of  being  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  as  a layman,  in  distinction  from  the  possession 
of  the  additional  powers  and  privileges  of  a clergyman : 
as,  to  reduce  a priest  or  clergyman  to  lay  communion  as  a 
punishment  for  offense.— Lay  corporation.  See  corpo- 
ration.— Lay  delegate,  a layman  chosen  to  represent  his 
own  order  in  an  ecclesiastical  convention,  council,  or  con- 
ference.—Lay  fee.  (a)  Lands  held  in  fee  of  a lay  lord, 
as  distinguished  from  those  lands  which  belong  to  the 
church,  (b)  A fee  held  in  consideration  of  secular  service. 
— Lay  impropriator,  an  impropriator  who  is  a layman ; 
a layman  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living  were  given.— Lay  investiture.  See  ecclesiastical 
investiture,  under  investiture. — Lay  judge.  See  judge. — 
Lay  lord,  a civil  lord  of  the  British  admiralty. — Lay 
reader,  a layman  licensed  to  read  the  prayers  in  church. 
— Lay  sister,  a woman  who  occupies  a position  in  a nun- 
nery analogous  to  that  of  a lay  brother  in  a monastery. 
Also  called  sister  converse.— Lay  Vicars,  in  the  Eng.  Ch., 
officers  of  a cathedral  whose  duty  it  is  to  sing  so  much  of 
the  service  as  may  be  performed  by  laymen  or  by  those  in 
minor  orders.  In  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  they  formed 
a corporation ; in  some  they  were  persons  in  holy  orders. 
In  most  new  cathedrals  they  are  merely  paid  singers.  They 
are  also  called  clerk  vicars,  secular  vicars,  lay  clerks,  secular 
clerks,  chanters,  songmen,  and  secundarii. 
lay5  (la),  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  lei,  lai,  ley,  also  lot , 
F.  loi  = Sp.  ley  = Pg.  lei  = It.  legge , < L.  lex  (leg-), 
law,  ult.  akin  to  E.  law : see  law1.  Hence  also 
(from  L.  lex  (leg-),  law)  E.  leal , loyal,  legal,  legate , 
allege 1,  etc.:  see  lie L]  If.  Law. 

Son,  thou  lyst  oght  lere  To  lyf  by  Moyses  lay. 

York  Plays,  p.  159. 
’Tis  churchman’s  lay  and  verity 
To  live  in  love  and  charity.  Peele,  Edward  I. 

2f.  Faith;  creed;  religious  profession. 

She  ...  seyde  him  that  she  wolde  reneye  her  lay 
And  cristendom  of  preestes  handes  fonge. 

Repenting  hir  she  hethen  was  so  longe. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  278. 

3f.  Faithfulness;  fidelity.  Piers  Plowman. — 
4.  Liberty;  leisure;  latitude;  opportunity. 
[North.  Eng.]  — 5.  A poor-rate.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lay6  (la),  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  lea L 

lay7  (la),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
lee l. 
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We  returned  to  our  quarter  some  foure  myles  downe 
the  River,  which  was  onely  the  open  woods  vnder  the  lay 
of  a hill.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  204. 

lay8!,  re.  [Also  ley;  < ME.  ley,  leye,  leie,  lege,  lie, 
lige,  < AS.  leg,  lig  (=  Icel.  leygr),  flame,  light- 
ning; from  the  root  of  ledht,  light:  see  light1. 
Cf.  low1  and  lait1.~\  A flame. 

And  as  wex  and  weyke  and  hote  fyre  togyderes 

Fostren  forth  a flaumbe  and  a feyre  leye. 

So  doth  the  sire  and  the  sone  and  also  spiritus  sanotus 

Fostren  forth  amonges  folke  loue  and  bileue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  207. 
lay9  (la),  re.  [<  ME.  lai,  laie,  leie,  leye,  lawe,  < 
AS.  lagu  = OS.  lagu  = Icel.  logr,  etc.,  a lake  : 
see  lake1. 2 A lake. 

He  made  alle  a valaye, 

AI  so  it  were  a brod  leye. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  350.  (Halliuell.) 
lay10  (la),  re.  [By  apheresis  from  allay 2.]  The 
standard  of  metals.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lay11  (la),  re.  Same  as  lathe1,  2,  of  -which  it  is  a 
corruption. 

Two  or  more  ends  are  passed  through  each  slit  of  the 
reed,  which  is  fixed  in  a lay  or  “batten,"  a suspended 
frame  for  moving  the  reed  backward  in  beating  up  the 
weft.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  464. 

Each  stroke  of  the  lay  advances  the  weft  the  distance 
required.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  957. 

lay-cap  (la'kap),  re.  In  weaving,  a wooden  bar 
which  is  adapted  to  lie  upon  the  top  of  and 
assist  in  holding  the  reed  in  the  lathe  or  bat- 
ten, and  also  formed  to  afford  a convenient 
hold  for  the  weaver  in  working  the  lathe.  See 
lathed,  2. 

laydt  (lad).  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  par- 
★ticiple  of  lay1. 

lay-day  (la'da),  re.  One  of  a stipulated  num- 
ber of  days  allowed  to  a freighter  or  charterer 
of  a vessel  for  shipping  or  unshipping  cargo. 
In  the  absence  of  contrary  custom,  Sundays  are  to  be 
computed  in  the  calculation  of  lay-days  at  the  port  of  dis* 
★charge. 

layer  (la'er),  re.  [<  ME.  leyer,  leyare,  a layer 
(of  stones  or  bricks);  < lay1,  v.,  + -er1.  In  defs. 
2-6  used  in  a passive  sense,  ‘that  which  lies,’ 
as  if  equiv.  to  Her1,  and  its  variants  ligger, 
ledger1,  and  in  part  another  spelling  Of  lair1 : 
see  lair1,  Her1,  ligger,  ledger1. ] 1.  One  who  or 
that  which  lays,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  lay: 
as,  a briekte/er;  specifically,  a hen  that  lays 
eggs:  as,  she  is  a good  layer. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters,  and  the 
youngest  the  best  layers.  Mortimer. 

2.  A thickness  of  some  material  laid  or  resting 
upon  or  spread  over  a surface  of  any  kind;  a 
stratum  of  moderate  thickness : as,  a layer  of 
paint;  successive  layers  of  clay,  shale,  and 
slate;  a cake  made  in  layers;  the  five  layers  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back. 

A layer  of  rich  mould  beneath  and  about  his  natural 
earth  to  nourish  the  fibers. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

A cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

3.  In  masonry  and  bricklaying:  (a)  Same  as 
course1,  16  (a).  (6)  A bed  of  mortar  or  cement. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  In  leather-manuf.,  a welt 
or  strengthening  strip.  E.  3.  Knight.— 5.  A 
shoot  or  twig  of  a plant,  not  detached  from  the 
stock,  partly  laid  under  ground  for  growth  or 
propagation. — 6.  In  tanning,  a pit  or  vat  con- 
taining a strong  solution  of  tannin,  in  which 
hides  are  laid  near  the  end  of  the  tanning  pro- 
cess. Also  called  bloomer-pit. 

The  hides  are  next  put  into  large  vats  called  layers,  in 
which  they  are  smoothly  stratified,  with  more  bark  and  a 
stronger  infusion.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  84. 

Bacillary  layer.  See  bacillary.— Boundary  layer  of 
Henle,  the  outer  layer  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
kidney.— Cortical,  gonidial,  gonimic,  granular,  hya- 
line, etc. , layer.  See  the  adjectives. — Hymenial  layer 
Same  as  hymenium — Layer  of  rods  and  cones.  See 
retina.— Woody  layers,  the  rings  of  wood  which  sur- 
round the  pith  in  exogenous  trees,  one  being  produced 
for  every  period  of  growth  which  the  tree  passes  through. 
See  exogen. 

layer  (la'er), ».  t.  [(.layer,  re.]  In  hort.,  to  prop- 
agate by  bending  the  shoot  of  a living  stem  into 
the  soil,  the  shoot  striking  root  while  still  fed 
by  the  parent  plant. 

layer-board,  layer-boarding  (Ia'6r-b6rd,-b6r,/- 
dmg),  re.  Boarding  for  sustaining  roof-gutters 
of  lead.  Also  called  lear-board,  gutter-boarding. 
layering (la'er-ing ),».  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  layer,  v.  ] The  oper- 
ation of  propagating  plants 
by  layers.  See  layer,  v.  t. 

The  figure  shows  the  layered  shoot 
bent  down  and  kept  in  the  ground 
by  a hooked  peg,  the  young  root- 
lets, and  a stick  supporting  the 
extremity  of  the  shoot  in  an  up- 
right position.  Layering. 
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layer-on  (la'er-on'),  n.  One  who  lays  on.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  In  printing,  the  operator  who  feeds  sheets, 
etc. , to  a printing-machine.  [Eng.]  (b)  I n mech.  engin. , 
an  automatic  mechanism  which  in  a coining-press,  em- 
bossing-press, or  other  analogous  machine  feeds  blanks 
to  the  dies  of  the  press. 

layer-out  (la'er-out'),  n.  One  who  expends 
money ; a steward.  [Rare.] 
layer-over  (la'dr-o'ver),  n.  [Also  lareover .]  A 
. whip;  any  instrument  of  chastisement.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  IT.  S.] — Layer-overs  for 
meddlers,  a punishment  for  meddlers ; hence,  something 
not  to  be  meddled  with. 

layer-up  (la'er-up'),  n.  One  who  lays  or  trea- 
sures up. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil 
upon  my  face.  Shak. , Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  248. 

layery  (la'er-i),  a.  [<  layer  + -_?/ 1 . ] Growing 
in  layers.  [Rare.] 

From  hedge  to  layery  beech.  Leigh  Hunt,  Foliage. 

layette  (la-yet'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A complete  outfit 
for  a new-born  child,  including  garments,  toilet 
articles,  cradle  or  bassinet,  and  bedding. — 2. 
A three-sided  tray  or  box  without  a cover,  used 
to  carry  powder  from  one  mortar  to  another  in 
powder-mills.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 
lay-figure  (la'fig//ur),  n.  [<  lay-  as  in  layman 2 
+ fig  are.  Now  appar.  regarded  as  < layf  v.  i., 
as  if  a figure  that  is  ‘laid’  or  that  ‘lies’  in  a 
particular  pose.]  1.  A jointed  figure  used  by 
painters,  made  of  wood,  cork,  etc.,  in  imitation 
of  the  human  body.  It  can  be  placed  in  any  position 
or  attitude,  and  serves  when  clothed  as  a model  for  dra- 
peries, etc.  Formerly  also  called  layman. 

Hence — 2.  A living  person  or  a character  in 
fiction  who  lacks  individuality,  or  who  is  treat- 
ed merely  as  a foil  or  puppet, 
laying  (la'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lay\  v.]  1. 

The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  lays ; the  act 
of  depositing  or  dropping,  as  eggs:  said  of 
birds,  etc. — 2.  The  number  of  eggs  laid,  as  by 
a flock  of  hens  in  one  day  or  other  period. — 
3.  In  rope-making,  the  twisting  of  three  or  more 
yarns  together  to  form  a strand,  or  of  three 
strands  to  form  a rope.  E.  H.  Kniglit. — 4.  In 
plaster-work,  the  first  coat  on  lathing  of  two- 
coat  work,  the  surface  of  which  is  usually 

roughed  by  sweeping  it  with  a broom Laying 

on  of  hands.  See  hand. 

laying-down  (la'ing-doun'),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  delineation  of  the  parts  of  a ship  in  their 
full  size  on  the  floor  of  the  mold-loft, 
laying-hook  (la'ing-huk),  n.  In  rope-making, 
one  of  a series  of  iron  hooks  on  the  poles  on 
which  a rope  is  hung  while  it  is  twisted  by  the 
rope-maker? 

laying-in  (la'ing-in'),  ».  1.  The  first  painting 

upon  any  object  which  is  to  be  decorated  in 
color. — 2.  In  seal-engraving,  the  drawing  of  the 
outline  of  a design  to  be  cut. 
laying-machine  (la'ing-ma-shen'O,  n.  Inrope- 
making, a machine  for  “laying  up”  or  twisting 
strands  to  form  a rope.  A variety  of  improved  ma- 
chines are  in  use  for  this  purpose.  The  gen  eral  principles 
upon  which  they  operate  are  the  same  as  in  spinning-, 
doubling , and  twisting-machines  used  in  the  textile  arts, 
the  parts,  however,  being  stronger,  and  otherwise  adapt- 
ed to  the  heavier  work  of  rope-making. 

laying-on  (la'ing-on'),  n.  In  printing,  same  as 
feeding,  4.  [Eng.] 

laying-press  (la'ing-pres),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
a small  screw-press  in  which  books  are  tightly 
held  while  their  edges  are  cut  by  a plow-knife, 
laying-top  (la'ing-top),  n.  In  rope-making,  a 
wooden  cone  or  top-shaped  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  strands  in  laying  up  or 
twisting  a rope,  to  keep  the  twist  well  to  the 
point  at  which  the  strands  diverge,  and  prevent 
it  from  extending  along  the  strands,  which 
would  produce  what  is  called  slack  twist.  As 
the  twisting  proceeds,  the  laying-top  retreats 
toward  the  untwisted  part  of  the  strands, 
layket,  »•  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lake‘s. 
layland,  n.  Bee  lealand. 

Soone  he,  with  paine  and  lacke  of  bloud, 

Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Sir  CavZine  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  178). 

laylock  (la'lok),  n.  A provincial  corruption  of 
lilac. 

layman1  (la'man),  n. ; pi.  laymen  (-men).  [< 

ME.  layman,  lay  man  (=  OFries.  lekman =MLG. 
lekman  = Icel ..leikmadhr  = Dan.  Icegmand  = Sw. 
lekman );  < layi  + ma  n.  ] An  unprofessional 
man;  a man  belonging  to  the  laity  or  general 
mass  of  people,  as  distinguished  from  members 
of  the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 
cine ; specifically,  one  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  clerical  profession;  more  particularly,  a 
church-member  who  is  not  a clergyman:  also 
sometimes  applied  to  persons  with  reference  to 
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any  other  profession  or  occupation  in  which 
they  are  not  expert. 

There  had  been  good  store  of  Laymens  Blood  shed  al- 
ready, and  now  the  time  is  coming  to  have  Clergymens 
shed.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  821. 

Lay-men  have  best  interpreted  the  hard  places  in  the 
Bible.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  20. 

Outsiders,  laymen,  can  always  benefit  experts  by  sug- 
gestions, if  in  no  other  way. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  141. 
layman2t  (la'man),  n.  [<  D.  leeman,  a layman, 
lay-figure,  contr.  of  Hedenman  (=  G.  glieder- 
mann),  < leden,  pi.  of  lid  (=  G.  glied  — AS.  litli, 
E.  litli),  a joint,  + man  = G.  mann  = AS.  mann, 
E.  man.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  or  from  Dutch  artists  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.] Same  as  lay-figure,  1. 

You  are  to  have  a layman  almost  as  big  as  the  life  for 
every  figure  in  particular,  . . . besides  the  natural  figure 
before  you. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  § 220. 

•layme,  n.  Same  as  lame2. 
laynert,  layneret,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  lannier. 
lay-out (la'out),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A laying  or 
spreading  out ; plan;  arrangement.  [Rare.] 
Although  the  conception  of  its  lay-out  dates  back  nearly 
half  a century,  the  tree  planting  that  has  added  so  much 
to  Washington  was  begun  only  in  1872. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  285. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  out;  a collec- 
tion of  things  laid  out ; an  apparatus ; a dis- 
play; a spread:  as,  a lay-out  for  dinner,  for 
gaming,  or  for  operations  of  any  kind.  [Colloq.] 

His  [a  mine-owner’s]  necessities  are  appreciated  by  the 
other  owners,  who  get  up  a most  expensive  lay-out  for 
him.  McClure , Itocky  Mountains,  p.  219. 

A whole  opium  lay-out.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo .,  XXXIII.  664. 

3.  The  space  occupied  or  fished  over  by  a haul- 
seine.—  Fa^O  lay-out,  the  thirteen  cards  of  the  spade 
suit  enameled  in  two  rows  on  a green  cloth,  the  nee  being 
on  the  dealer’s  left  hand,  and  nearer  to  him  than  the  king. 
Bets  can  be  placed  on  this  lay-out  in  21  different  ways, 
either  flat  upon  a certain  card,  or  upon  its  corners,  o’’  its 
edges,  or  behind  it,  or  between  two  cards,  or  strung  from 
one  card  to  another,  the  object  being  to  make  one  bet  take 
in  more  than  one  card  at  a time. 

n.  a.  Laid  out,  stretched,  or  extended : as, 
a lay-out  line  (a  long  line  buoyed  at  each  end, 
from  which  baited  hook-lines  run  into  deep 
water).  [New  Jersey.] 

lay-rod  (la'rod),  n.  In  a loom,  one  of  the  rods 
crossing  the  warp-threads  from  side  to  side,  to 
separate  the  lays. 

laysert,  laysourt,  laysurt,  n.  Middle  English 
variants  of  leisure.  Chaucer. 
layshipt  (la/ship),  n.  [<  lay4-  + -ship.)  1.  The 
condition  of  being  a layman. — 2.  A person 
ranked  as  a layman. 

The  Priest  esteems  their  lay-ships  unhallow’d  and  un- 
clean. Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

laystallt,  »•  [Also  leystall,  lestall;  < ME.  lay- 
stall; < lay!  + stall.']  A place  where  refuse  or 
rubbish  is  deposited;  hence,  a heap  of  rubbish 
or  refuse.  Also  laystow. 

The  soil  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 

Him,  his  fair  herds,  and  goodly  flocks  to  feed, 

Lies  now  a leystall,  or  a common  ditch. 

Drayton,  Moses. 

Scarse  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowle  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a great  Lay-stall, 

Of  murdred  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  53. 

laystowt,  n.  [A  var.  of  laystall,  as  if  < layi  + 
stow,  place.]  Same  as  laystall. 

This  place  of  Smythfeelde  was  at  yt  daye  a laye  stowe  of 
all  order  of  fylth.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxxvi. 

In  Cyclops  kennel,  thee  laystow  dirtye,  the  foule  den. 

Stanihurst,  ^Eneid,  iii.  628. 

The  ancient  gardens  were  but  dunghils  and  laistowes. 

Harrison,  p.  2C9.  ( Halliwell .) 

laytt,  n.  See  lait1. 

lazar  (la'zar),  n.  [<  ME.  lazar,  lazer , < OF.  la - 
+zar  = Sp.  lazaro  = It.  lazzaro , < ML.  lazar  us,  a 
leper,  < L.  Lazarus , < Gr.  A dC,apoqy  the  name 
of  the  beggar  in  the  parable,  Luke  xvi.  20,  < 
Heb.  EVazar  (>  E.  Eleazar),  a personal  name, 

‘ he  whom  God  helps.’]  A leper ; also,  a person 
infected  with  any  loathsome  disease ; especial- 
ly, a beggar  so  diseased. 

Unto  such  a worthi  man  as  he 
Acordede  not,  as  by  his  faculte. 

To  have  with  sike  lazars  aqueyntaunce. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,L  245. 
The  lazar  in  his  rags.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxvii. 
lazar dt  (la'zard),  n.  [A  var.  of  lazar , with  ac- 
com.  term.  -«rd.]  Same  as  lazar. 

Did  piteous  lazards  oft  attend  her  door  ? 

She  gave— farewell  the  parent  of  the  poor. 

^ Savage,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Jones. 

lazaret  (laz-a-ret')>  n.  [<  F.  lazaret:  see  laza- 
retto.]  Same  as  lazaretto. 


lazy 

lazaretto  (laz-a-ret'o),  n.  [<  It.  lazzeretto  (= 
F.  lazaret  = Pg.  Sp.  lazareto,  a plague-hospi- 
tal), < lazzaro,  a leper:  see  lazar.']  1.  A hos- 
pital or  pest-house  for  the  reception  of  dis- 
eased persons,  particularly  of  those  affected 
with  contagious  diseases;  also,  a prison  hospi- 
tal. At  seaports  the  name  is  often  given  to 
a vessel  used  for  this  purpose. — 2.  A building 
or  vessel  where  ships’  crews,  passengers,  and 
goods  are  detained  during  quarantine. 

We  glided  into  the  smaller  harbour  of  Malta,  and  cast 
anchor  oil  the  lazaretto.  IF.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I 11. 

3.  In  some  large  merchant  ships,  a place  near 
the  stern  where  provisions  and  stores  for  the 
voyage  are  kept. 

lazar-house  (la'zar-hous),  n.  A lazaretto. 

A lazar-house  it  seem’d ; wherein  were  laid 
lumbers  of  all  diseased.  Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  479. 

Lazarist  (laz'iir-ist),  n.  [=  F.  lazariste;  < Laz- 
arus (see  def.)  + -istj]  A member  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  a religious  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  1G24,  and  so  called  from  the 
priory  of  St.  Lazare,  near  Paris,  which  was 
given  to  the  society  in  1G32.  The  primary  object 
was  to  dispense  religious  comfort  and  instruction  among 
the  poor  of  the  rural  districts  of  France,  and  to  establish 
seminaries ; but  its  members,  officially  called  priesis  of 
the  mission,  now  have  houses  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Lazarite  (laz'iir-it),  n.  [<  Lazarus  (see  Laz- 
arist) + - ite 2.]  Same  as  Lazarist. 
lazar-like  (la'ziir-lik),  a.  Like  a lazar;  full  of 
sores;  leprous."  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  72. 
lazarly  (la'zar-li),  a.  [<  lazar  + -ly1.]  Same 
as  lazar-like.  ” 

lazarman  (la'zar-man),  n. ; pi.  lazarmen  (-men). 
A sick  beggar;  a lazar. 

William  Jakson,  Lazarman,  who  of  late  hath  wrechedly 
& falsely  spoken  certein  slaunderous  wordes  against  sir 
Marten  Bowes,  knyght,  maister  Barne,  Aldreman,  & other 
men  of  worshype.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  445. 

lazaroni,  n.  pi.  A variant  of  lazzaroni,  plural 
of  lazzarone. 

lazaronst  (laz'a-rus),  a.  [<  lazar  + -ous.]  Lep- 
rous ; full  of  disease.  Ilev.  T.  Adams,  Works, 
III.  299. 

lazarous-clappert,  n.  [For  Lazarus-clapper  or 
lazaFs  clapper.]  A clapper  carried  by  a lazar 
or  leper  in  his  begging-rounds;  hence,  a door- 
knocker. Hollyband,  1593.  ( Halliwell .) 

lazarwortt  (la'zar-wert),  n.  An  erroneous 
spelling  of  laserwort. 

laze  (laz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lazed,  ppr.  lazing. 
[<  lazy,  on  the  supposed  analogy  of  hazy,  < 
haze.]  I.  in  trails.  To  act,  move,  or  rest  idly  or 
lazily ; he  lazy.  [Rare.] 

You  stand  still  lazing,  and  have  nought  to  do? 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  L 

ii.  trans.  To  waste  in  sloth ; spend  in  idle- 
ness: generally  with  away:  as,  to  laze  awmg  one’s 
life : sometimes  used  reflexively.  [Colloq.] 

Endormir  [F.  ].  . . . To  laze  it  when  he  hath  most  need  to 
looke  about  him.  Cotgrave. 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his  spirits 
for  lack  of  use.  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps,  the  more  he 
shall  be  drowsy. 

IF.  Whately,  Redemption  of  Time  (1634),  p.  23. 

laze  (laz),  n.  [<  laze,  v.]  Laziness;  inaction. 
Davies. 

Thus  folded  in  a hard  and  mournful  laze, 
Distress'd  sate  he.  Greene,  Radagon’s  Sonnet. 

lazily  (la'zi-li),  adv.  In  a lazy  manner ; slug- 
gishly. 

laziness  (la'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  lazy ; aversion  or  indisposition  to  action 
or  exertion;  indolence;  sluggishness;  habitual 
sloth. 

lazuli  (laz'u-11),  n.  Short  for  lapis  lazuli  (which 
see,  under  lapis). — Lazuli-finch,  the  Cyanospiza  or 
Passerina  amoma,  a beautiful  bird  of  the  western  United 
States,  resembling  the  indigo-bird,  but  having,  in  the 
male,  brown  and  white  on  the  under  parts. 

lazulite  (laz'u-lit),  n.  _ [<  lazuli  + - ife 2.]  A 
mineral  of  a light-  or  indigo-blue  color,  crys- 
tallizing in  the  monoclinic  system,  it  is  a hy- 
drous phosphate  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Also  called  azvrite  (true  azurite  is  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper),  blue  spar,  and  blue  feldspar. 

lazulite-blue  (laz'u-lit-blo),  n.  Same  as  the 
genuine  ultramarine. 
lazuret,  ».  Same  as  azure. 
lazy  (ia'zi),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lazic,  laesie, 
*luysu;  a prov.  word,  prob.  connected  with 
MLG.  lasich,  losich,  LG.  Idiisig,  D.  leuzitf,  G. 
dial,  lasig,  lazy;  appar.  from  the  root  of  loose.] 
1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion;  naturally 
or  habitually  slothful ; sluggish  ; indolent ; 
averse  to  labor. 
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Lewdly  complainest  thou,  lassie  ladde, 

Of  Winters  wracke  for  making  thee  sadde. 

Spenser,  shep.  Ual.,  February. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and 
not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.  Bacon. 

2.  Characterized  "by  or  characteristic  of  idle- 
ness or  sluggishness ; languid;  tardy;  slow:  as, 
a tab/ yawn;  lazy  movements ; a lazy  stream. 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours.  Milton,  Time. 

Lazy  guy.  See  guyl  — Lazy  weight,  scant  weight. 

Halliwell.  = Syn.  Indolent,  Inert,  etc.  (see  idle) ; dilatory, 
slack. 

lazy  (la'zi),  i’.;  pret.  and  pp.  lazied,  ppr.  lazying. 

[(.  lazy,  a.)  I.  intrans.  To  act  lazily;  laze;  move  ]g2  (le),  n. 
idly,  listlessly,  or  reluctantly.  [Colloq.] 
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lead 


It  holds  from  6 to  8 


The  French  definite  article  masculine  (includ-  used  in  making  potash, 
ing  the  old  neuter),  much  used  in  Middle  Eng-  bushels  of  wood-ashes, 
lish  iu  names  of  French  type,  as  Johan  le  Long,  leach3,  n.  See  leech3. 

William  le  Bon,  etc.  (many  of  which  survive  in  leach4t  (lech),  n.  [<  ME.  leche,  < OF.  lesche,  F. 
modern  English),  as  well  as  in  modem  French  leche , a slice,  shive.]  A dish,  of  various  kinds, 
names.  It  occurs  contracted  and  unrecognized  served  up  in  slices.  It  was  sometimes  a jelly 


in  lingot  and  other  words. 


flavored  with  spices. 


In  September  1386  the  walls  of  the  friaiy  [of  the  Augus- 
tine or  Hermit  friars,  Warrington,  Cheshire,  Englandl  wit- 
nessed a singular  scene,  for  “Messieurs  Johan  le  Botiller,  IgacIrH  v 


Leach,.  . . a kind  of  Jelly  made  of  Cream,  Isinglas,  Sugar, 
Almonds,  &c.  Randle  Holme. 


baroun  de  Weryngton,  Mchol  le  Vernoun,  ...  sat  1 
days  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  friary  church.” 

Quoted  in  Baines's  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  224. 

See 


t. 


So  we  would  put  in  the  day,  lazying  around,  listening 
to  the  stillness.  S.  L.  Clemens,  Huckleberry  Finn. 

H.  tram.  To  waste  or  spend  idly.  [Colloq.] 

W e lazied  the  rest  of  the  pleasant  afternoon  away. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  197. 

lazy-back  (la'zi-bak),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A 
high  back-bar  attached  to  a seat  as  a support 
for  the  hack.  It  is  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be 
removable.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  — 2.  An  iron  rest 
placed  over  the  fire  to  support  a frying-pan, 
etc.  Wright. 

II.  a.  Having  a reclining  back,  as  a chair. 

A lazy-back  chair  makes  a capital  observing-seat. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  748. 

lazy-bed  (la'zi-bed),  n.  A bed  for  growing 
potatoes,  in  which  the  potatoes  are  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  covered  with  earth  taken 
out  from  trenches  on  both  sides.  This  mode  of 
planting  potatoes  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Ireland,  but 
was  common  in  early  Scottish  husbandry.  It  is  of  practi- 
cal use  only  for  spade  husbandry. 

lazyboard  (la'zi-bord),  n.  A short  board  used 
by  teamsters  to  ride  on.  It  is  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  wagon-bed,  between  the  front  and 
rear  wheels, 
lazybones  (la'zi-bonz), 
idler.  [Colloq.] 
lazyboots  (la'zi-bots), 

★ [Colloq.] 

lazy-jack  (la'zi-jak),  n.  In  mech.  engin.,  a jack 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  a lazy- 
tongs,  consisting  of  compound  levers  pivoted 
together.  A screw  and  nut  are  generally  used  to  operate 
and  extend  the  jack  in  lifting  weights.  The  instrument 
has  nearly  gone  out  oi  use,  being  almost  universally  su- 
perseded by  the  hydraulic  jack, 
lazy-pinion  (la/zi-pin'-'yon),  n.  A pinion  which 
transmits  motion  from  a gear  on  one  shaft  to 
another  on  a parallel  shaft,  the  latter  being  at 
a variable  distance  from  the  former,  its  bear- 
ings are  attached  to  both  the  other  Bhafts  by  links, 
lazy-tongs  (la'  zi-t6ngz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A kind 
of  tongs  or  pincers  consisting  of  a number  of 
pairs  of  levers 
pivoted  together 


[<  ME.  lechen,  leschen,  slice;  from 
the  noun.]  To  cut  into  slices;  slice. 

Seyne  bowes  of  wylde  bores,  with  the  braune  lechyde. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  188. 

le1.  [Formerly  also  and  in  some  instances  still  leach5  (lech),  n.  Same  as  latch3. 

-el;  < ME.  -le,  -el,  etc.;  partly  < AS.  -ol,  -ul,  or  -el,  leach6  (lech),  n.  Same  as  leash. 
partly  < OF.  -el  (<  L.  -ellus,  etc.)  or  -le  (<  L.  -ilis,  leach-craftt,  n.  See  leech-craft. 
etc.),  or  -al,  -el  (<  L.  -alis),  or  other  forms.]  A leacherH,  n.  See  leeclier. 

suffix  or  termination  of  very  diverse  origin,  and  leacher2  (le'cher),  n.  A leach-tub  or  leaching- 


A lazy  fellow;  an 
Same  as  lazybones. 


vat. 

leacher3t,  leacheroust,  etc.  Obsolete  spellings 
of  lecher,  etc. 

leaching-vat  (le'ehing-vat),  n.  A leach-tub. 

H f ; _ leach-line,  n.  See  leech-line. 

See  the  etymology  of  such  leachmant,  n.  See  leechman. 

leach-trough  (lech'trof),  n.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

At  the  salt  works  in  Staffordshire,  they  take  the  corned 
salt  from  the  rest  of  the  brine  with  a loot  or  lute,  and  put 
it  into  barrows,  the  which  being  set  in  the  leach-troughs, 
the  salt  drains  itself  dry,  which  draining  they  call  leach- 
brine,  and  preserve  it  to  be  boiled  again  as  the  best  and 
strongest  brine.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1083.  ( Halliwell .) 

leach-tub  (lech'tub),  n.  A wooden  vessel  in 
which  ashes  are  leached.  It  has  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted truncated  cone,  with  a perforated  false  bottom 
which  is  covered  with  straw.  In  the  true  bottom  is  a tap 
for  the  removal  of  the  liquor,  which  is  received  in  a tank 
below.  Also  called  leaching-vat. 
leachy(le'chi),a.  [<  leach2  + -y1.]  Liable  to  be 
tage,  loye,  Eli.  loge  = r iern.  loo  (as in  Hater-  leached;  allowing  water  to  percolate  through, 
loo)  = OHG.  loh,  MHG.  loch,  G.  dial,  loll,  a low  *as  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  Also  letchy. 
plain,  a morass,  = Lith.  laukas,  an  open  field,  lead  ^(lwl ).  v. : pret.  and  pp.  led,  ppr  .leading. 


now  usually  without  obvious  significance,  oc- 
curring in  adjectives  or  nouns  of  native  Eng- 
lish origin,  as  in  fickle,  mickle,  brickie,  brittle, 
etc.,  cockle,  prickle,  knuckle,  etc.,  shackle,  etc., 
or  of  other  origin,  as  in  battle 1,  battle 2,  bottle 2, 
buckle 2,  mettle,  etc. 
words. 

-le2.  [<  ME.  -le,  -el,  with  inf.  suffix  -ten,  -elen  = 
D.  -elen  = G.  -eln;  ult.  a var.  of  -er4,  a freq.  suf- 
fix. Cf. -le1.]  A suffix  of  frequentative,  or  ori- 
ginally frequentative,  verbs,  as  babble,  gabble, 
cackle,  crackle,  humble 1,  mumble,  ramble,  scram- 
ble, scribble,  etc.  It  is  equivalent  to  -er*.  as  in  gibber , 
jabber,  etc.  It  is  more  or  less  confused  with  similar  suffixes 
of  various  origin,  as  in  tremble,  trouble,  hatnblc  i , etc. 

lea1  (le),  n.  [Formerly  also  lee,  dial,  lay, 

ley  (in  comp,  in  local  names,  -leigh,  -ley,  -ly)‘,  < 
ME.  ley,  lay,  leye,  leygc,  < AS.  ledh  (gen.  leas, 
dat.  led),  m.,  ledh  (gen.  dat.  ledge),  f.,  untilled 
land,  a lea,  meadow,  pasture,  = MLG.  to,  loch, 
loge,  lage,  loue,  LG.  loge  = Flem . loo  ( as  in  Wa  ter- 


Lazy-tongs. 


at  the  middle  and 
hinged  to  one 
another  at  the 
ends,  the  exten- 
sion of  which,  produced  by  bringing  together 
the  scissors-like  handles,  enables  one  without 
change  of  position  to  pick  up  an  object  at  a 
considerable  distance  (whence  the  name).  The 
same  principle  of  construction  has  many  applications,  as 
in  safety  bridges  or  gates  between  cars,  on  ferry-boats, 
etc.,  formed  of  levers  pivoted  together  at  several  points. 

It  is  used  also  in  some  forms  of  elevators,  extension  gas- 
lamps,  etc.  It  was  first  described  by  .Roberto  Valturio, 
who  died  about  1482. 

lazzarone  (laz-a-ro'ne ; It.  pron.  lat-sa-ro'ne), 
n. ; pi.  lazzaroiii  (-ni).  [It.,  a beggar,  in  form 

aug.  of  lazzaro,  a beggar,  leper  (referring  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Naples,  which  serves 
as  their  refuge,  or  ult.  to  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  lea3t  (le),  n.  [<  ME.  ley,  < Icel.  le  = Sw.  lie  = 
the  parable):  see  lazar .]  One  of  those  mem-  Dan.  lee,  a scythe.]  A scythe.  Catholicon  An- 
bers  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Naples  who  earn  a glicum,  p.  211. 

scanty  subsistence  as  messengers,  porters,  and  lea4(le),  n.  [Avar,  of  lay1.]  1 . Same  as  lay1, 8. 
occasional  laborers,  or  by  fishing,  hut  have  no  LI.  H.  Knight. — 2.  One  of  the  sets  of  alternating 
fixed  habitation,  and  spend  the  most  of  their  threads  into  which  the  yarns  of  a loom  are  di- 
*time  in  idling  and  begging.  vided  by  the  harness  system  so  as  to  form  the 

L.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (New  Latin)  shed. 

Baccalaureus  Litterarum,  Bachelor  of  Letters.  leachH,  n.  and  v. 


= L.  lucus,  a grove,  wood  (orig.,  according  to 
etym.,  a glade,  a ‘clearing’),  < lucere,  be  light, 
lux,  light:  see  lucent  and  lights.  Thus  lucus, 
though  said  to  be  so  called  “ a non  lucendo,”  is, 
regarded  as  a ‘clearing,’  really  lucus  a lucendo. 
See  lucus  a non  lucendo .]  1 . Open, untilled 

land,  usually  in  grass,  or  pasture-land ; a mea- 
dow or  grassy  plain ; a stretch  of  level  fields  or 
commons. 

A lady  gaye, 

Came  ridand  ouer  a longe  lee. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  98). 
Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas. 

Tennyson,  Circumstance. 

Hence — 2.  Any  field;  any  level  geographical 
surface. 

And  bad  hym  holde  hym  at  home  and  eryen  his  leges, 
And  alle  that  halpe  hym  to  erie  to  sette  or  to  sowe, 

Or  any  other  myster.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  B. 

lea2  0®,  la),  a • and  »•  [Also  Ice,  ley,  lay.  Prop, 
spelled  lay  or  ley,  < ME.  ley,  leye,  < AS.  *hege 
(in  comp,  leeghrycg),  lit.  ‘lying,’  = OHO.  *ldgi 
(in  abi-ldgi,  exhausted,  weary),  MHG.  liege,  G. 
lag,  low,  "flat,  poor,  = Icel.  Uegr  (in  graslsegr, 
lying  in  the  grass),  lagr,  low,  whence  E.  low1, 
from  the  root  of  lie1,  v.)  I.  a.  Unfilled ; 
fallow : said  of  land.  Compare  lealand,  layland. 
[In  this  use  chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

Mi  londis  of  vertues  liggen  al  lay. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 

The  land  it  may  lie  Ice. 

Death  of  Darcy  Reed  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  141). 

II.  n.  Fallow  land;  lealand. 


lb.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  libra,  pound,  used  leach2  (lech),®,  t. 
as  a symbol  for  pound  iu  weight.  Sometimes  *see  letch1,  latch"1.) 
written  ft>. 

1.  c.  An  abbreviation — (a)  in  printing,  of  lower 
case  (that  is,  small  letters,  as  opposed  to  capi- 
tals) ; (6)  of  the  Latin  loco  citato,  in  the  place 
cited : used  to  avoid  repetition  of  a citation  or 
reference  already  given. 


See  leech1. 

[Also  leech,  letch  (and  latch) : 

1 .  To  wash  or  drain  by  per- 
colation of  water;  treat  by  downward  drain- 
age: as,  to  make  lye  by  leaching  ashes  (the 
most  familiar  use  of  the  word) ;.  the  rains  leach 
a gravelly  soil. — 2.  To  remove  by  percolation ; 
drain  away:  as,  to  leach  the  alkali  from  wood- 
*ashes. 


le1  (le).  [F.  le,  OF.  le,  lo  = Sp.  Pg.  lo  = It.  lo,m.,  leach2  (lech),  n.  [<  leach2,  v.)  1.  A separa- 

OF.  ’F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  la,  {.,  def.  art. ; cf.  OF.  F.  il,  tion  of  lye,  or  alkali  in  solution,  as  from  wood- 
he,  = Sp.  Pg.  el  = It.  it,  def . art. ; < L.  ille  (ace.  ashes,  by  percolation  of  water. — 2.  The  mate- 
illum,  neut.  illud),  OL.  olle,  ollus,  he,  that,  used  rial  used  for  leaching,  as  wood-ashes. — 3.  A 
in  LL.  ML.,  and  hence  in  Rom.,  as  the  def.  art.]  deep  tub  with  a spigot  inserted  in  the  bottom, 


[<  ME.  leden  (pret.  ledde,  ladde),  < AS_.  hedan 
(pret.  Iwdde,  pp.  Iceded,  Iced)  (=  OS.  ledjan  = 
OFries.  leda  = D.  leiden  = MLG.  leiden,  leden 
- OHG.  leitan,  MHG.  G.  leiten  = Icel.  leidha 
= Sw.  leda  = Dan.  lede),  lead;  a factitive  verb, 
connected  with  lad  (=  Icel.  leidh,  etc.),  a way, 
course,  journey  (see  lode1),  < lidhan  = OHG. 
lidan  = Icel.  lidlia,  go,  = Dau.  tide  — Sw.  lida, 
glide  on,  wear  on:  see  lithe3.)  I.  trans.  1.  To 
go  before  as  a guide ; guide  the  steps  or  move- 
ments of;  precede  or  accompany  in  order  to 
show  the  way  to ; conduct : as,  to  lead  the  blind ; 
a star  led  the  three  wise  men  to  Bethlehem. 

And  zee  schulle  undirsfonde  that  oure  Lord  Jesu,  in  that 
Nyghte  that  he  was  taken,  he  was  glad  in  to  a Gardyn; 
and  there  he  was  first  examyned  righte  scharply. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  18. 

Moses  ...  led  the  flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert. 

Ex.  iii.  1. 

2.  To  be  at  the  head  of;  direct  or  control  the 
movements  or  actions  of;  command:  as,  to  lead 
an  army  or  an  expedition ; to  lead  a mutiny. 

The  kynge  Arthur  hath  well  be-sette  the  lordship  that 
he  hath  yow  yoven  to  lede  and  gouerne  his  peple. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  394. 
Assemble  thou 

Of  all  those  myTiads  which  we  lead  the  chief. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  684. 
Specifically,  in  music : (a)  To  conduct  or  direct,  ns  a band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus.  (f>)  To  act  as  a principal  performer 
in,  as  an  orchestra  or  chorus : said  of  the  principal  first 
violin,  of  the  principal  soprano,  etc. 

3.  To  go  before  or  in  advance  of ; take  the  lead 
of  or  in ; go  or  be  first  in : as,  the  gray  horse 
leads  them  all;  he  leads  Ms  class  in  mathe- 
matics; to  lead  the  dance. 

A-queynte  the  weel  with  Prudence, 

He  ledith  alle  vertues  out  & iune. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

For  her  I made  the  Song : the  Dauce  with  her  I lead. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iL 

And  lo ! Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  ail  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt,  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 
We  sit  in  solemn  rows  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  are 
apparently  waiting  for  some  one  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  xviii. 

4.  To  cause  to  go  or  act ; draw  on ; induce ; in- 
fluence : as,  to  lead  one  astray ; this  leads  me 
to  refuse. 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  il.  1.  241. 

All  before  him  was  anxiety,  uncertainty.  He  had  cut 
himself  adrift;  he  was  on  the  great  stream.  Whither 
would  it  lead  him  ? Kingsley,  Hypatia,  1. 195. 

5.  To  conduct  in  a way  or  course ; draw  or  guide 
in  a mode  of  acting  or  thinking : as,  to  lead  a 
stream  of  water  through  a field  for  irrigation ; 
to  lead  one’s  thoughts  into  new  channels. 


lead 

6.  To  draw  out;  live  through;  pass:  said  of 
manner  of  life:  as,  to  lead  an  idle  life. 

“Ffeire  suster,”  quod  she,  “as  longe  as  ye  caste  yow  to 
lede  soche  lyf,  ye  ought  not  to  come  in  this  place.” 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  9. 
That  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty.  1 Tim.  ii.  2. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  into;  cause  to  proceed  in: 
as,  ne  led  his  pursuers  a hard  chase. 

You  remember  the  . . . life  he  led  his  wile  and  daughter. 

Dickens. 

8.  To  act  as  a guide  in ; show  by  going  before. 

And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a pillar  of 

cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way.  Ex.  xiii.  21. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Goldsmith , Des.  ViL,  L 170. 

et.  To  drive,  as  horses. 

The  Sonnes  sone,  the  rede. 

That  highte  Phetoun,  wolde  lede 
Algate  his  fader  carte  and  gye. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  L 942. 

10.  To  transport  or  carry,  as  in  a cart  or  other 
conveyance.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

With  him  ther  was  a Ploughman,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  i-lad  of  dong  ful  many  a fother. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  530. 
The  hard  frost  . . . kept  back  the  too  early  growth  of 
autumn-sown  wheat,  and  gave  . . . [the  farmersj  the  op- 
portunity of  leading  manure. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xvi. 

11.  In  card-playing , to  commence  a round  or 
trick  with:  as,  to  lead  a heart  or  a trump. — 
To  lead  apes  in  hell.  See  ape.— To  lead  astray,  to 
draw  into  a wrong  way  or  into  error ; seduce  irom  truth  or 
rectitude.— To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  cause  to  follow  or 
comply  submissively,  as  a bear  is  led  by  a ring  in  the  nose. 

Though  authority  be  a stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by 
the  nose  with  gold.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  832. 

To  lead  captive,  to  draw  or  carry  into  captivity. — To 
lead  on,  to  persuade  to  advance ; induce ; draw  on. — To 
lead  one  a dance,  to  lead  the  dance.  See  dance. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  go  before  as  a guide ; act 
as  a guide ; show  the  way  by  going  along  with 
or  in  advance ; take  the  lead. 

I will  lead  on  softly.  Gen.  xxxiii.  14. 

Lead,  monster ; we’ll  follow.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 159. 

2.  To  be  in  advance ; be  first ; have  precedence 
or  power  of  direction:  as,  to  lead  in  a race 
or  in  battle.  Specifically,  in  music:  (a)  To  take  the 
principal  part ; conduct,  as  in  an  orchestra  or  a chorus.  (6) 
To  enunciate  the  subject  or  theme  of  a thematic  compo- 
sition : said  of  one  voice-part  which  begins  alone : usually, 
in  this  sense,  with  off. 

3.  To  serve  for  direction  or  guidance;  have  a 
direction  or  tendency;  tend:  as,  this  road  leads 
to  the  river;  gaming  leads  to  other  vices. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction.  Mat.  vii.  13. 

The  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

4.  In  card-playing , to  play  the  first  card  of  a 
round  or  trick. — 5.  To  be  led ; be  guided,  con- 
ducted, or  turned  in  a given  way. 

As  he  [the  king]  was  leading  to  the  place  of  execution, 
one  of  his  people  wept.  Penn,  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  ii. 

Weir  men  say  of  fish  that  they  lead  best  when  passing 
rapidly  towards  some  distant  point ; and  worst  when  they 
are  moving  slowly  or  uncertainly.  Mass.  Rep.,  1872,  p.  28. 

Before  being  entered  the  dogs  must  be  taught  to  lead 
quietly.  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  219. 

To  lead  fair  ( naut .),  said  of  running  rigging  when  it  is 
clear  of  the  other  ropes.— To  lead  in  prayer,  to  offer 
prayer  in  an  assembly,  as  a prayer-meeting:  used  with 
reference  to  leading  the  thoughts  of  others  into  a particu- 
lar devotional  channel.— To  lead  off,  to  lead  the  way  or 
take  the  initiative  in  the  doing  of  something.— To  lead  up 
to,  to  bring  about  or  introduce  by  degrees  or  in  a gradual 
way : as,  these  events  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  a re- 
★ public ; he  led  up  to  his  favorite  topic. 
lead1  (led),  n.  [=  OFries.  lede,  lade  = MD.  leyde 
= MLG.  leide,  lede = OHG.  leita,  leiti , MHG.  leite, 
G.  leite,  lead;  from  tbe  verb.]  1.  The  position 
of  a guide  or  leader ; guidance ; direction ; in- 
struction ; hence,  the  condition  of  being  first  or 
foremost;  precedence:  as,  to  be  in  the  lead;  to 
take  the  lead  of  a party ; to  have  a clear  lead  in 
a game ; to  give  one  a lead  in  hunting. 

I lost  the  run,  and  had  to  see  Harriet  Tristram  go  away 
with  the  best  lead  anyone  has  had  to  a fast  thing. 

TroUope,  Orley  Farm. 
The  lawyers  were,  of  course,  in  the  lead,  as  the  profes- 
sion always  is  in  all  matters  of  public  interest  in  our  land. 

Tourgee,  A Fool’s  Errand,  p.  217. 

2f.  A following. 

Take  fyve  of  the  best  knyghtes 
That  be  in  your  lede. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Rode  (Child’s  Ballads,  v.  108). 
3.  That  which  leads  or  guides ; that  which  is 
followed,  as  an  example,  a clue,  or  a passage- 
way: as,  to  follow  the  lead  of  a speculator;  to 
find  a lead  out  of  a difficulty.  Specifically— (a)  A 
passageway ; a channel ; an  open  passage  through  ice. 
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During  the  first  watch  I went  up  into  the  crow’s  nest, 
to  have  a look  at  the  leads  of  open  water,  and  discovered 
the  appearance  of  one  to  the  southward. 

R.  M’Cormick,  Arc.  and  Antarc.  Voyages,  I.  148. 
(6)  In  mining,  a lode.  See  lode l,  n.  [Western  U.  S.] 

4.  The  right  of  playing  the  first  card  in  a round 
or  trick ; the  suit  or  card  so  played. 

All  you  have  got  to  mind  is  to  return  your  partner’s  food. 

Whyte  Melville,  Good  for  Nothing. 

5.  The  course  of  a running  rope  from  end  to 
end:  as,  a clear  lead. — 6.  In  engirt.,  the  average 
distance  required  to  be  traveled  to  remove  the 
earth  of  an  excavation  to  form  an  embankment. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
material  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  excavation  to  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  embankment. 

7.  In  elect.:  (a)  The  angle  between  the  plane 
through  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  brushes  or 
collectors  of  a dynamo  or  electric  motor  with 
the  commutator  and  the  transverse  plane  bi- 
secting the  magnetic  field.  (b)  A conductor  con- 
veying electricity  from  the  source  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used. — 8.  In  a steam-engine, 
an  arrangement  of  the  valve  or  valves  and  the 
ports  of  a cylinder  by  which  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted in  front  of  the  piston  or  allowed  to 
escape  from  behind  it  a little  before  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  On  the  steam-side  or  inlet-ports  it  is  also 
called  outside  lead  ; on  that  of  the  exhaust-ports  it  is  called 
the  inside  lead  or  exhaust-lead. 

9.  In  music : (a)  The  enunciation  by  one  voice- 
part  of  the  subject  or  theme  of  a thematic  com- 
position before  the  entrance  of  the  other  parts. 
(b)  A cue  or  short  passage  in  one  voice-part  on 

which  the  entrance  of  others  depends Lead  of 

the  crank,  in  a steam-engine,  the  excess  above  90°  in 
the  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  one  crank  with  the  plane 
of  another  on  the  same  shaft.  This  setting  secures  greater 
smoothness  of  motion  by  moderating  the  retardation  of 
★the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
lead2  (led),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  leed,  < AS.  ledd, 
lead,  = OFries.  lad  = ~D.  lood,  lead,  = MLG.  lot, 
lead,  a weight,  lode,  a plummet,  = MHG.  lot , G. 
loth  = Sw.  Dan.  lod,  a plummet,  a lead,  ball, 
bullet,  a weight.  The  word  occurs  disguised  in 
pilot,  q.  v.  Another  Teut.  word  for  Head,’  the 
metal,  is  OHG.  blio,  MHG.  bli,  G.  blei,  MLG.  bit, 
blig  = Icel.  bly  = Sw.  Dan.  bly  ; the  L.  is  plum- 
bum (see  plumb).]  I.  n.  1 . Chemical  symbol, 
Pb;  atomic  weight,  207.10.  One  of  the  useful 
metals,  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  heavi- 
ness. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  white  metals,  but  has 
a decided  bluish-gray  tint,  expressed  by  the  common  term 
“lead-gray.”  The  freshly  cut  surface  is  lustrous,  but  it 
soon  becomes  dull  from  the  formation  of  a film  of  oxid. 
Lead  is  the  softest  metal  in  general  use ; it  can  be  scratched 
by  the  finger-nail,  and  is  easily  cut  with  a knife.  It  is  very 
malleable,  and  can  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets ; but  it  cannot 
be  drawn  into  fine  wire.  Lead  rarely  occurs  in  the  native 
form ; as  a general  rule,  and  possibly  in  every  instance,  the 
particles  of  the  metal  thus  found  are  associated  with  some 
ore  of  lead,  or  occur  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  that 
they  are  of  secondary  origin.  The  most  important  locali- 
ties of  native  lead  are  in  Sweden,  near  Pajsberg,  where  this 
metal  occurs  in  small  filiform  masses  and  scaly  grains,  asso- 
ciated with  magnetite  in  dolomite,  and  also  near  Nordmark, 
where  pieces  several  ounces  in  weight  have  been  obtained. 
Native  lead  has  also  recently  been  found  crystallized  in 
various  forms  belonging  to  the  isometric  system.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  11.4.  It  fuses  at  about  620°  F. ; when 
heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  is  volatilized, 
leaving  a yellow  incrustation.  The  ores  of  lead  are  nu- 
merous and  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  many  coun- 
tries in  very  considerable  quantity.  The  most  important 
of  these  ores  is  the  sulphuret  (galena),  which  contains  86£ 
per  cent,  of  the  metal.  This  ore  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  a very  large  number  of  metalliferous  veins, 
especially  such  as  produce  gold  and  silver.  Galena  almost 
always  contains  at  least  a trace  of  silver,  and  in  most  re- 
gions the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  is  sufficient  to 
make  its  separation  profitable.  (See  Pattinson  process  and 
Parkes  process,  under  process.)  The  carbonate  of  lead 
(cerusite)  is  also  an  important  ore  of  this  metal,  and  so  is 
the  sulphate  (anglesite),  but  in  less  degree.  These  ores 
also  usually  contain  silver  in  paying  quantity,  and  the 
value  of  the  precious  metal  is  frequently  greater  than  that 
of  the  lead  itself.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  lead  is  for  ser- 
vice-pipes in  the  supply  of  houses  with  water,  a purpose 
for  which  the  ductility  and  flexibility  of  this  metal  ad- 
mirably adapt  it.  A serious  drawback,  however,  is  its  lia- 
bility to  oxidation  and  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  result- 
ing combination,  and  to  overcome  this  tendency  lead  pipes 
are  often  lined  with  tin.  Another  important  use  of  lead  is 
as  the  base  of  oil-painting,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  the  carbonate.  (See  white  lead, below.)  Lead  is 
also  much  used  in  the  form  of  shot  and  bullets.  The  most 
important  alloy  of  which  lead  forms  a part  is  pewter. 

2.  A plummet  or  mass  of  lead  attacked  to  a 
graduated  line,  used  in  sounding  at  sea.  it  is 
usually  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  a cone  or  pyra- 
mid. For  depths  of  20  fathoms  or  under,  it  has  a weight 
of  from  5 to  9 pounds,  and  is  called  a hand-lead.  For 
depths  from  20  to  00  fathoms,  the  lead  weighs  from  20  to 
60  pounds,  and  is  called  a coasting -lead.  For  depths  from 
60  to  200  fathoms,  a deep-sea  lead  is  used,  weighing  from 
75  to  120  pounds.  A special  apparatus,  called  a deep-sea 
sounding-machine,  is  used  for  depths  above  200  fathoms. 
See  deep-sea  sounding -machine,  under  deep-sea. 

3.  In  printing,  & thin  strip  of  type-metal  (some- 
times of  brass),  used  to  increase  the  space  be- 
tween lines  of  composed  types.  Leads  are  usually 


lead 

cast  to  fractional  parts  of  the  body  pica.  The  thickness 
most  used  is  six-to-pica,  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch,  but 
there  are  many  sizes  both  above  and  below  this.  To  make 
matter  still  more  conspicuous,  double  leads  (two  leads 
together)  are  often  used,  and  sometimes  treble  leads. 

There  is  a newspaper  in  another  city  which  . . . avoids 
double  leads,  capitals,  pictures,  and  all  forms  of  typo- 
graphical hysteria.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  819. 

4 .  A small  stick  of  black-lead  or  plumbago  used 
in  pencils. — 5.  pi.  Sheets  or  plates  of  lead 
used  for  covering  roofs:  sometimes  used  as  a 
singular  for  a flat  roof  covered  with  lead. 

He  looketh  down  on  his  brethren  as  if  he  stood  on  the 
top  of  a leads,  and  not  on  the  same  ground  they  do. 

Bp.  Andrewes,  Sermons,  V.  13. 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

“ Gn  to  the  leads;  will  you  come  and  see  the  view  from 
thence?”  I followed  still,  up  a very  narrow  staircase  to 
the  attics,  and  thence  by  a ladder  and  through  a trap-door 
to  the  roof  of  the  hall.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xi. 

6t.  A pipe  of  lead ; a leader. 

And  let  me  (good  Lord)  be  like  the  Lead 
W hich  to  som  Citie  from  som  Conduit-head 
Brings  holsom  water ; yet  (self-wanting  sense) 

It  selfe  receiues  no  drop  of  comfort  thence. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  W eeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

7.  In  stained-glass  ivork,  etc.,  one  of  the  cames 
or  ribbons  of  lead,  grooved  on  both  sides,  which 
serve  to  retain  the  glass  by  the  edges. — 8.  In 
knitting,  a tin  or  lead  socket  in  which  a needle 

is  fixed  before  being  fitted  to  the  frame Black 

lead.  See  black-lead. — Blue  lead,  (a)  A miners’ name 
for  galena.  (&)  In  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  lead 
which  has  not  become  perfectly  converted  into  the  car- 
bonate, and  therefore  retains  more  or  less  of  its  blue 
color.— Chocolate  lead.  See  chocolate.— Corneous  lead. 
Same  as  phosgenite. — Drift-lead,  a heavy  lead  hung  over- 
board when  a ship  is  lying  at  anchor,  to  show  if  she  driftB 
or  drags.— Glaziers’  turned  lead.  Same  as  came 3,  2.— 
Green  lead  ore.  See  pyromorphite.— Lead-float  file. 
See  file i.—  Lead-shaving  machine,  a series  of  rotary 
knives  so  combined  as  to  reduce  lead  to  shavings  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead.— Leads  of  Venice,  places  of 
confinement  situated  immediately  under  the  leads  (roof) 
of  the  ducal  palace  in  Venice,  memorable  for  the  political 
prisoners  confined  there  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
1 ic.  —Milled  lead.  Same  as  sheet-lead  (which  see,  below).— 
Mock  lead.  Same  as  blende.— Red  lead,  a pigment  formed 
by  the  exposure  of  litharge  to  the  action  of  air  at  a tempera- 
ture of  560°,  under  which  conditions  it  absorbs  oxygen.  It 
is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes.  When  mixed  with  mastic 
and  linseed-oil,  it  is  used  as  a cement  for  the  flanges  of 
steam-pipes,  but  it  enters  the  market  chiefly  as  a pigment, 
as,  when  mixed  with  either  water  or  linseed-oil,  it  covers 
extremely  well.— Red  lead  ore.  Same  as  crocoite.— 
Sheet-lead,  a thin  plate  of  lead  made  by  passing  a flat  in- 
got repeatedly  through  a rolling-mill  until  the  requisite 
thinness  has  been  attained.  Called  in  England  milled 
lead.— Sugar  of  lead,  or  lead  acetate,  a crystalline  salt 
prepared  by  dissolving  lead  or  litharge  in  vinegar  or  pyro- 
ligneous acid.  It  has  a sweetish  taste,  and  in  large  doses 
is  a violent  irritant  poison.  It  is  used  in  medicine  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  and  extensively  in  the  arts. — To 
arm  a lead.  See  arm?.— To  heave  or  cast  the  lead,  to 
cast  the  deep-sea  lead  or  hand-lead  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing soundings. 

I sail  caste  leede  and  loke  the  space, 

Howe  depe  the  watir  is  ilke  a dele. 

York  Plays,  p.  51. 

White  lead,  a mixture  of  the  carbonate  and  the  hydrated 
oxid  of  lead  m somewhat  vary  ing  proportions,  approximat- 
ing to  75  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  prepared  as  follows : Metallic  lead  is  cast  into 
perforated  disks  7 inches  in  diameter  and  | inch  thick, 
technically  called  buckles.  These  are  packed  into  earthen- 
ware pots  15  inches  high,  and  to  each  pot  is  added  a small 
amount  of  acetic  acid.  The  pots  are  then  piled  into  bins 
40  feet  square,  and  the  whole  covered  with  spent  tan-bark 
and  left  alone  for  nearly  three  months.  During  this  time 
the  temperature  rises,  steam  is  given  off,  and  a rather 
complex  chemical  decomposition  takes  place,  by  which  the 
metallic-lead  buckles  become  converted  into  the  white 
carbonate.  But  the  quantity  of  lead  converted  into  white 
lead  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  65  per  cent.  The  bins 
are  unloaded  and  the  contents  of  the  pots  thrown  into  a 
revolving  screen,  which  separates  the  white  lead  from  the 
unconverted  metallic  lead,  this  latter  being  remelted  and 
put  through  the  process  again.  The  white  lead  is  ground 
to  a fine  powder,  and  then  made  into  a paste  with  10  per 
cent,  of  linseed-oil,  forming  the  paint  known  as  white  lead 
in  oil.  This  method  of  converting  metallic  lead  into  white 
lead  is  known  as  the  “Dutch  process.”  Other  methods 
tending  toward  greater  quickness  and  economy  have  also 
been  used.— Yellow  lead  ore.  See  wulfenite. 

II.  a.  Made  or  composed  of  lead ; consisting 
more  or  less  of  lead — Lead  flat,  a level  roof  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead  resting  on  boarding  and  joists.  E. 

H.  Knight. — Lead  lights,  a foim  of  casement- window 
having  small  panes  set  in  leaden  cames,  which  are  at- 
tached to  cross-bars  called  saddle-bars.  E.  H.  Knight. 
=Syn.  See  leaden. 

lead2  (led),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  leden,  leeden  (=  D. 
looden  = MLG.  loden  = G.  lothen  = Dan.  lodde  = 
Sw.  loda,  sound  with  the  lead;  from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  cover  with  lead;  fasten  or  fit  with  lead; 
join  by  means  of  lead : as,  to  lead  a roof ; to 
lead  stained  glass,  as  in  a window. 

The  Cloysters  about  it  [the  palace],  leaded  above,  and 
paved  with  stone,  the  roof  supported  with  columnes  of 
marble.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  25. 

2.  In  printing,  to  insert  leads  between  the  lines 
of,  as  type. — 3.  In  ceram.,  to  give  metallic 
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I have  given  him  for 
the  people.  Isa.  lv.  4. 

A resolute  leader  might  have  brought  it  [the  war]  to  a 
close  in  a month.  Macaulay , Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 


relation ; one  who  takes  precedence  by  virtue 
of  superior  qualification  or  influence ; a recog- 
nized principal  or  superior : as,  leaders  of  soci- 
ety; a leader  of  the  bar. 

Bi  waar  of  richelees,  for  he  wole  make  diffence, 

For  be  is  leder  of  al  synne. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

Queen’s  Counsel  are  usually  termed  Leaders,  & they  sit 
in  front  of  the  other  Barristers,  whome  they  are  said  to 
“lead  ” in  any  particular  case  in  which  both  are  engaged. 

Slater,  Guide  to  Legal  Prof.,  p.  17. 


Judges,  mayors, 
ter  than  famous,  . 


gloss  to  by  means  of  an  ore  of  lead  ground  fine  leaden-gray  (led'n-gra),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
and  strewn  over  the  surface. — 4.  To  smooth  ^lead-gray. 

and  polish  (the  bore  of  a rifled  gun)  by  the  ap-  leader1  (l§'der),  n.  [<  ME.  leder , ledere , < AS. 
plication  of  a leaden  lap. 

When  once  rifled,  the  barrel  cannot — as  in  the  Henry, 

Ratchet,  and  other  riflings  — be  leaded  or  otherwise  regu- 
lated, except  with  the  rifling  machine. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  146. 

To  lead  out,  in  printing,  to  insert  leads  between  the  lines 
of  (composed  types).— To  lead  up,  in  stained-glass  work, 
to  join  or  assemble  (the  different  pieces)  by  means  of  lead 
ribbons  or  cames. 

lead3t,  ».  [Also  leed;  < ME.  leede;  perhaps  < 

Gael,  luchd,  a pot,  kettle.]  A caldron;  a cop- 
per kettle. 

His  heede 

That  stemede  as  a forneys  of  a leede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  .Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 202. 

Mow  haulm  to  burn, 

To  serve  thy  turn. 

To  bake  thy  bread, 

To  burn  under  lead. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  August’s  Abstract. 

lead-arming  (led'ar//ming),  n.  A lump  of  tal- 
low, soap,  grease,  or  other  similar  substance 
pressed  into  the  lower  end  of  a sounding-lead 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  bottom  from  the  particles  adhering  to  the 
greasy  substance. 

lead-ash  (led'ash),  n.  The  slag  of  lead, 
leadback  (led'bak),  n.  The  American  dunlin, 
ox-bird,  or  purre.  [Shinnecock  Bay,  L.  I.] 
lead-bath  (led'bath),  n.  A furnace  for  expos- 
ing ores  of  gold  or  silver  mechanically  to  the 
action  of  melted  lead. 

The  powdered  ores  unite  with 
the  lead  to  form  an  alloy,  and 
the  precious  metals  are  a.ter- 
ward  extracted  from  the  alloy 
by  various  processes, 
lead-colic  (led'koFik), 
n.  See  colic. 
lead-color  (led'kuT'or), 
n.  A dull  bluish-gray 
color,  approximating  to 
the  color  of  lead, 
lead-colored  (led ' kul 
ord),  a.  Having  the  col- 
or of  lead;  of  a dull-gray- 
ish color:  as,  lead-color- 
ed clouds. 

lead-cutter  (led'kut/'er), 
n.  A machine  made  to 
cut  to  any  length  the 
leads  used  by  printers. 

Many  forms  are  in  use,  but  all 

have  a flat  table,  an  adjustable  gage,  and  a chisel-faced 
cutter  that  is  brought  down  by  means  of  a lever, 
lead-eater  (led7 ev ter),  n.  India-rubber.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

leaded  (led'ed),  a.  [<  lead%  + -ed2.]  1.  Sep- 
arated or  spaced  by  the  insertion  of  thin  strips 
of  type-metal  between  the  lines : said  of  com- 
posed types. — 2.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  lead. 

Especially — (a)  Covered  with  sheet-lead,  as  a roof.  ( b ) 

Set  in  a frame  of  lead ; joined  by  means  of  bars  or  ribbons 
of  lead,  as  stained-glass  work.— Leaded  sash,  the  sash 
of  a stained-glass  or  other  window  in  which  the  panes  are 
held  by  bars  or  ribbons  of  lead, 
leaden  (led'n),  a.  [<  ME.  leden,  < AS.  ledden 
(=  D.  looden ),  of  lead,  < lead , lead:  see  lead 2 
and  -ew2.]  1.  Made  or  consisting  of  lead:  as, 

a leaden  ball ; a leaden  coffin. 

What  says  this  leaden  casket?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 15. 

To  me  thy  leaden  Rod  resign. 

To  charm  the  Centinels 
On  Mount  Citheron. 

Congreve,  Semele,  iii.  1. 

2.  Like  lead  in  any  particular,  (a)  Inertly  heavy : 
as,  the  leaden  weight  of  a helpless  person.  (&)  Heavy  and 
slow : as,  a leaden  pace,  (c)  Dull ; sluggish ; without  spirit. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  so  too.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  176. 

Base,  leaden  earls  that  glory  in  your  birth. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  ii.  2. 

(d)  Of  the  color  of  lead;  dull-colored;  hence,  gloomy:  as, 
a leaden  sky. 

[Leaden  is  often  compounded  with  participial  adjectives: 
as,  leaden-  winged  time ; a leaden- paced  messenger. 

This  may  serve  to  shew  the  Difference  betwixt  the  two 
Nations,  the  leaden- heel’d  Pace  of  the  one,  and  the  quick- 
silver’d Motions  of  the  other.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  21. 

O leaden- hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death ! 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.] 

Leaden  bulls.  See  6w7?2.=Syn.  Lead,  Leaden.  Lead  as 
an  adjective  is  not  used  figuratively ; leaden  is  used  both 
literally  and  figuratively:  as,  a lead  or  leaden  image;  a 
leaden  sky.  A similar  distinction  exists  between  wood  and 
wooden, gold  and  golden , etc. : as,  a wood  partition;  wooden 
walls ; wooden  immobility ; a gold  watch ; golden  clouds, 
or  hopes,  or  prospects.  The  form  in  -en  is  generally  prefer- 
able rhythmically ; hence  its  retention  and  extension  in 
poetic  use. 

lead-encephalopathy  (led'en-sef-a-lop,/a-tlii), 
n.  A morbid  cerebral  condition  produced  by 
chronic  lead-poisoning. 


leading 

Commander,  Head,  etc. 


See  follow.  =Syn.  1 and  2. 
chief. 

leader2t  (led'&r),  n.  [<  ME.  ledere,  leedare;  < 

IMdere  (=  OFries.  ledera,  ledere  = D.  leider  = , 

MLG.  leider,  leder  = OHG.  leitari,  MHG.  leitcere,  1?af,er'1})0y  <le  ^cr_b,ol)>  n-  fQb°y  wbo 
leiter,  G.  letter  = Han.  leder  = Sw.  ledare),  a bullocks-  bee  fore-looper.  [South  Africa.] 
leader,  < Icedan,  lead:  see  /cadi.]  1.  One  who  leaderette  (le-der-et  ),  n.  A short  leader  m a 
leads,  guides,  conducts,  directs,  or  controls ; a newspaper.  [Eng.] 

director  or  conductor ; a chief  or  commander,  leader-furrow  (le'd6r-furyo),  n.  See  furrow. 
They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Mat.  xv.  14.  leader-hook  (le ' der-huk),  n A hold-fast  hook 

a leader  and  commander  of  to  support  a rain-water  leader.  Its  tang  is 
driven  into  the  wall. 

leadership  (le'der-ship),  n.  [<  leader 1 + -ship.'] 
The  office  of  a leader ; guidance  ; control. 


2.  One  who  is  first  or  most  prominent  in  any  leader-writer  (le  der-ri'tfer),  n.  A member  of 


the  editorial  staff  of  a newspaper  who  writes 
leaders  or  editorial  articles, 
lead-glance  (led'glans),  ».  Lead  ore;  galena, 
lead-glaze  (led'glaz),  n.  A glaze  for  ceramic 
ware  produced  by  the  use  of  lead,  applied 
throughout  Europe  and  America  to  the  coarser 
kinds  of  pottery  for  domestic  use.  Ware  covered 
with  this  glaze  was  usually  coarse  and  brittle,  and  a coat- 
ing was  needed  to  make  it  available  for  holding  liquids ; 
but  the  glaze  was  injurious  in  the  case  of  such  contents 
as  would  partly  dissolve  it,  and  hence  pottery  so  coated 
was  largely  superseded,  especially  by  salt-glazed  ware. 

I.  a.  Colored  like 


. leaders  in  science,  clergymen  bet-  lead-gray  (led'gra),  a.  and  n, 
were  represented  in  that  meeting.  . , 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat  p.  123.  feat'-  , . . , 

o T .v  .X,  rr  ■ m nr.  r.  II.  n.  A color  resembling  that  of  lead. 

3.  In  the  Mefh.  Epts.  Ch.,  one  who  has  charge  ^lso  leaden-<jray 

of  a “ class,”  which  he  meets  at  stated  times,  leadhillite  (led'hil-it),  n.  [<  LeadUlls,  a local- 
and  over  which  he  exercises  a quasi-pastoral  it  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  + -ite2.]  A sul- 
supervision.  See  class,  n.,  3 (6).— 4.  In  mime:  phato-carbonate  of  lead  occurring  in  trans- 
(«)  A conductor  or  director.  (6)  The  principal  £arent  white  to  yellow  or  greenish  crystals, 
first-violm  player  in  an  orchestra  (concert-  leading1  (le'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  ledyng ; verbal 
master),  the  principal  cornettist  in  a band,  or  n of  fca(ily  „.]  i.  The  act  of  conducting  or 

guiding;  conduct;  leadership;  command. 

Hir  fader,  whiche  in  Romaine 
The  ledynge  of  the  chiualrie 
In  gouernance  hath  vndertake. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am  ant.,  viL 


the  principal  soprano  in  a chorus.  Formerly  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  was  also  the  conductor,  but  the  du- 
ties of  leading  and  conducting  are  now  separated  in  large 
orchestras. 

5.  That  which  leads  or  conducts;  something 
that  guides  the  course  of  a thing,  or  conducts 
to  it.  (a)  In  mining,  the  more  or  less  well-defined  vein- 
like mass  of  ore  which  the  miner  follows  in  his  work; 
the  indication  which  the  miner  follows  when  working  an 
irregular  m etallif  erous  deposit.  This  is  sometimes  a mere 
crack,  sometimes  a fissure  with  vein-stone  or  even  with 
ore,  and  sometimes  a well-defined  fissure-vein.  The  word 
is  used  chiefly  where  there  is  some  complexity  in  the  phe- 
nomena, as  where  the  rock  on  each  side  of  the  fissure  is 
more  or  less  mineralized,  so  that  the  fissure  or  leader 
forms  only  a part  of  the  metalliferous  deposit.  (6)  A pipe 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  a roof  or  the  upper  part 
of  a house  to  the  ground,  (c)  A row  of  dots  or  hyphens 
which  lead  the  eye  of  a reader  from  words  or  figures  at 
one  end  of  a line  to  words  or  figures  at  the  other  end.  (d) 
A block  or  piece  of  wood  in  which  holes  are  cut  to  serve 
as  guides  for  ropes,  (e)  A kind  of  wrapped  quick-match 
to  lead  fire  rapidly  from  one  part  of  a piece  of  fireworks 
to  another,  (f)  A furrow  extending  from  the  eye  to  the 


2.  Ability  to  lead;  commanding  quality  or  ca- 
pacity. 

The  situation  of  the  Whig  Party  is  very  critical  indeed, 
and  I really  think  it  becomes  necessary  for  your  Lordship 
and  all  other  men  of  great  leading  and  property  in  the  coun- 
try to  come  up  to  town  and  to  concert  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  so  critical  a moment. 

C.  J.  Fox,  Letter,  July  1,  1782. 

3.  A directing  influence  or  guidance ; especial- 
ly, a spiritual  indication  of  the  proper  course  of 
action  in  any  case : a term  used  by  tlie  Friends 
or  Quakers. 

Ann  Millet,  a young  person  who  began  to  have  leadings 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  who  never  cared  to  play,  never 
laughed,  and  always  waited  to  be  directed  before  she  even 
washed  her  hands. 


skirt  of  a millstone,  (g ) In  fishing,  a piece  of  silkworm  + M.C.  Lee,  A Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket,  p.  8. 

gut  or  fine  cord  at  the  end  of  the  reel-line,  several  feet  leading1  (le'ding),  ».  a . [Ppr.  of  lead L V.]  1. 
long,  to  which  the  droppers  or  bobbers  are  attached  at  • Lptipo  serv- 

proper  intervals.  Also  called  casting-line,  (h)  A struc-  Lmdmg,  conducting,  preceding,  nence,  serv 


ture  consisting  of  a fence  of  laths  or  brush,  or  of  stakes 
interwoven  with  brush  or  with  netting,  or  formed  of  stone, 
for  leading  fish  into  a pound,  weir,  or  heart-seine.  The 
fish  following  the  shore  meet  the  leader,  and  turn  and  fol- 
low it  to  its  terminatibn.  Leaders  are  most  frequently 
used  where  there  is  a long  extent  of  shallow  water  which 
ebbs  off  at  low  tide. 

The  pounds  of  some  of  the  Connecticut  fishermen  have 
net -leaders  of  from  700  to  1,300  feet,  set  on  poles  25  or  30 
feet  long,  driven  into  the  sand. 

Massachusetts  Fisheries  Report,  1868,  p.  11. 

(i)  In  surveying,  the  foremost  of  the  two  chain-carriers. 

(j)  A ring  or  gripper  used  for  leading  cattle,  passed  through 
the  septum  of  the  nose. 

6.  That  which  precedes ; something  that  has  a 
leading  or  foremost  place,  whether  in  actual  po- 
sition or  in  importance.  Specifically —(a)  One  of  the 
leading  or  front  horses  in  a team  of  four  or  more,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a wheeler,  or  one  placed  next  the  carriage. 

St.  Foix  takes  a post-chaise 

With,  for  ‘‘wheelers,”  two  bays,  and,  for  “ leaders ,”  two 
greys.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  20. 

(6)  The  principal  wheel  in  a set  of  machinery.  ( c ) A prin- 
cipal editorial  article  in  a newspaper ; one  of  the  longer 
articles  in  a newspaper  appearing  as  its  own  utterances 
or  expressions  of  editorial  views,  whether  written  by  the 
ostensible  editor  or  by  leader-writers  or  contributors. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  the  first  of  our  journalists  to  adopt  the 
English  practice  of  leaders,  which  has  since  become  the 
universal  habit  of  our  journalism. 

D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  96. 

7.  A sinew ; a tendon : as,  the  leaders  of  the  fin- 
gers or  toes.  [Technical.]  — 8.  Something  of- 
fered as  a special  attraction  to  customers ; a 
leading  “bargain.”  [Trade  cant.] 

A new  rival  may  inflict  severe  loss  through  overestimat- 
ing the  business  field  which  he  enters ; through  cutting 
the  price  of  a staple  below  cost,  and  making  it  what  is 
called  a leader.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo. , XXXIV.  622. 

9.  In  hot.,  the  terminal  shoot  of  an  excurrent 
trunk,  commonly  forming  the  apex  of  a cone- 
shaped  tree,  as  in  the  fir  and  the  larch. — 

Cuckoo’s  leader,  the  wryneck.— Follow  my  leader. 


ing  as  a precedent. 

He  left  his  mother  a countess  by  patent,  which  was  a 
new  leading  example.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Attracting;  drawing:  as,  a leading  article 
among  shopkeepers  (that  is,  something  of- 
fered as  a special  inducement  to  customers, 
for  its  attractiveness  or  its  cheapness,  or  both). 
— 3.  Chief;  principal;  capital;  most  influen- 
tial : as,  a leading  motive  in  action ; a leading 
man  in  a party. 

The  constitutional  changes  made  by  Solon  were  in  lead- 
ing respects  towards  industrial  organization. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 488. 

Leading  article.  Same  as  leader i,  6 (c).— Leading 
axle.  See  axle.— Leading  business  ( theat .),  the  acting 
of  principal  parts  or  rdles  in  plays.— Leading  chord, 
in  music,  the  chord  of  the  dominant : so  called  because 
it  leads  naturally  into  that  of  the  tonic.— Leading  col- 
umn (milit.),  the  first  column  that  advances  from  the 
right,  left,  or  center  of  a company,  battalion,  or  army. — 
Leading  file,  the  first  two  men  who  advance  from  the 
right,  left,  or  center  of  a company  or  a battalion.— Lead- 
ing guide,  the  guide  to  whose  movements  a column  of  sol- 
diers must  conform  in  marching. — Leading  lights.  See 
light  i . — Leading  man,  leading  lady,  the  chief  per- 
formers in  a theatrical  company;  the  man  and  woman 
who  enact  the  parts  of  hero  and  heroine. — Leading 
marks,  objects  on  shore  used  for  guidance  on  entering 
or  leaving  port.  — Leading  melody,  in  music,  the  melody 
which  controls  the  construction  of  a piece  at  any  point. 
In  plain  music  it  is  usually  the  soprano  part,  but  in  the- 
matic music  it  may  be  any  part  or  all  the  parts  in  turn.— 
Leading  motive  [German  leitmotif  ],  in  dramaticmusic, 
a principal  motive  or  theme ; a theme,  usually  of  but  few 
tones,  bywhichapersonag8,  situation,  thought,  or  emotion 
is  indicated,  and  which  recurs  (sometimes  in  a modified 
form)  whenever  the  personage,  situation,  thought,  or  emo- 
tion appears  or  is  suggested.  The  principle  of  the  leading 
motive  was  recognized  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. but  was  not  elaborately  applied  until  the  later  works 
of  Richard  Wagner,  especially  in  those  of  the  Nibelungen 
Trilogy,  in  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  etc.— Leading  note, 
leading  tone,  in  music , the  seventh  tone  of  the  major  scale 
(and  of  certain  forms  of  the  minor  scale),  commonly  called 
si  (by  the  tonic-sol-faists  te) ; the  subtonic : so  called  be- 


leading  3386 

cause  it  lies  but  one  half -step  below  the  tonic  or  key-note,  lead-ophpr  ('led'o//lrer')  » Son  mnssicnt 

and  (in  ascending  passages)  naturally  leads  into  it.  The  n.  peemasstcot. 

leading  tone  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  as  contrasted  l®&d-paxalysiS  (l©d  pa-ral  l-sis),  n.  Paralysis 
with  the  medieval  modes,  in  all  but  one  of  which  the  seventh  ^ue  to  chrome  lead-poisoning, 
tone  was  a whole  step  below  the  tonic;  hence  it  is  some-  lead-pencil  (led'pen"sil),  n.  An  instrument  for 
ofl^e^nce  ae^^^iTead^quegst^CiSee  “akfng  marks  or  lines,  or  for  writing  or  draw- 
question. — Leading  wind  (naut.),  a wind  abeam  or  quar-  |*iau.6  uy  inclosing  a slip  ot  plumbago  or 

wring.  graphite  (which  is  commonly  called  black-lead) 

leading2  (led'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lead2,  v.~\  in  a small  (generally  cylindrical)  casing  of  wood. 
1.  Lead-work;  the  leads,  as  of  a house;  arti-  lead-plant  (led 'plant),  n.  A shrubby  legu- 
cles  of  lead  collectively.  rninous  plant,  Amorpha  eanescens,  found  from 

The  doors  are  glazed  with  a design  made  of  leading  and  Indiana  to  Manitoba  and  southward  to  Texas, 


opalescent  glass.  • Art  Age,  V.  47. 

2.  Milit.,  the  clogging  of  the  grooves  of  a rifle 
by  lead  from  the  bullets, 
leading-block  (le'ding-blok),  n.  A block  for 
guiding  a rope  or  purchase,  or  holding  it  in  a 
given  position  without  impeding  its  motion, 
leading-hose  (le'ding-hoz),  n.  The  hose  fr< 
which  the  water  of  a fire-engine  is  discharged, 
leading-in  (led'ing-in'),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  putting  together  the  parts  of  a stained-glass 
window  having  lead  cames. 
leadingly  (le'ding-li),  adv.  In  a leading  man- 
ner ; by  leading. 

leading-rod  (led'ing-rod),  n.  A rod  used  in 


reputed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  lead-ore. 
See  Amorpha. 

lead-plaster  (led'plas//ter),  n.  An  adhesive 
plaster  made  by  boiling  together  lead  oxid, 
olive-oil,  and  water,  the  emplastrum  plumbi  of 

the  pharmacopoeia.  Also  called  diachylon. 

The  hose  from  lead-poisoning  (led'poi'zon-ing),  m.  Poisoning 
by  the  introduction  into  tlie  body  of  some  prepa- 
ration of  lead,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white  lead,  etc. 
Chronic  lead-poisoning  may  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing features;  anemia,  pains  in  the  limbs,  lead-colic, 
lead-paralysis,  lead- encephalopathy,  nephritis,  etc.  Also 
called  plumbism. 

lead-pot  (led'pot),  n.  A crucible  or  pot  for 
melting  lead.  E.  H.  Knight. 


drawboring  and  polishing  the  bores  of  rifle-  lead-screw  (led'skro),  n.  In  mech.,  the  main 


roughing-mill  and  lead-mill. 
leadless  (led'les),  a.  [<  lead2  + -less."]  Having 
no  lead;  not  charged  with  a bullet.  [Rare.] 
Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 

^ Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


lead-line  (led'lin),  ml.  The  line  attached  to 


a sounding-lead,  used  in  measuring  the  depth 
of  water.  Seelead2,2.  The  hand-lead  line  is  marked 
at  one  fathom  with  a toggle,  at  2 and  12  fathoms  with  two 
strips  of  leather,  at  8 and  13  with  three  strips,  at  6 and  15 
with  a white  rag,  at  7 and  17  with  ared  rag,  at  10  with  a piece 
of  leather  with  one  hole  in  it,  and  at  20  with  a piece  of  lea- 
ther having  two  holes.  Coasting-lines  and  deep-sea  lines 
are  marked  alike : namely,  at  10  fathoms  with  a bit  of  line 
knotted  once  at  20  with  a line  having  two  knots,  etc.,  each  le&dyt  (led'i),  a. 
intermediate  5 fathoms  being  marked  1 y a hit  of  line  with-  + -v/1,  Perth’ 
out  a knot ; at  100  fathoms  i3  placed  a hit  of  red,  at  200  a 
bit  of  white,  and  at  300  a bit  of  blue  bunting. 


large  pale-  or  lead-blue  corollas.—  Ceylon  or  white-flow- 
ered leadwort,  a shrubby  EaBt  Indian  species,  P.  Zey- 
lanica.—  Lead  wort  family,  the  Plumbaginacete. 

[Early  mod.  E.  ledy ; < lead 2 
yL.’  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  lead  in 
any  of  its  properties. 


2.  A heavy  leaded  or  weighted  line  attached  to  R*3  ruddy  Lppes  (were]  wan,  & his  eyen  ledy  and  hoi- 
the  bottom  of  a net,  as  a seine,  and  used  to  sink  +owc-  sir  T ■ Elvot’  The  Governour,  ii.  12. 

it — Lead-line  drawing,  in  stained-glass  work,  same  as  leaf  (lef),  n. ; pi.  leaves  (levz).  [<  ME.  leef,  lef 
net-line  drawing  (which  see,  under  drawing).  ...  - - - -- 


lead-luster  (led'lus  'tfer),  n.  Oxid  of  lead;  a lead 
glaze  given  to  some  wares  after  burning. 

leadmant  (led'man),  n.  [<  lead1  + man.  Cf. 
lodeman .]  One  who  leads  in  anything,  as  in  a 
dance. 

Such  a light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never. 

And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce. 

That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones.  B.  Jonsrm. 

lead-mill  (led'mil),  n.  In  gem-cutting,  a flat 
wheel  of  lead  charged  with  emery  and  water, 
which  is  used  in  grinding  all  gems  except  those 
below  8.5  in  hardness. 

lead-mule  (led'mul),  n.  A mule  that  goes  in 
the  lead,  as  of  a mule-train. 

Our  driver  had  named  the  lead-mules  Bettie  and  Jane. 

E.  B.  Custer,  Boots  and  Saddles,  p.  60. 

lead-nail  (led'nal),  n.  1.  A small,  round-head- 
ed copper-alloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  sheet- 
lead  on  roofs. — 2.  Naut.,  a scupper-nail. 


Leaf  of  Viola  tri- 
color, showing  B,  the 
blade,  P,  the  petiole, 
and  S’  S,  the  two  stip- 
ules. 


(pi.  leves),  < AS.  ledf  (pi.  leaf) 
= OS.  lobh  = OFries.  laf  = D. 
loof  = MLG.  Idf  = OIIO,  hub, 
loup,  MHO.  loup,  O.  laub  = 
Icel.  lauf  = Sw.  Idf  = Dan.  lov 
= Goth,  laufs,  a leaf.  Cf.  Lith. 
lapas  = Russ,  lepeste,  a leaf, 
Gr.  lertog,  'henig,  a scale  (see 
lepis).  For  the  L.  and  Gr.  words 
for 1 leaf,’  see  foil1.  Hence  ult. 
lobby,  lodge;  in  comp.  ME.  lef- 
sel .]  1.  An  expanded,  usual- 

ly green,  organ  of  a plant,  of 
transient  duration,  produced 
laterally  from  a stem  or  branch, 
and,  with  others,  arranged 
upon  the  stem  in  a definite  and 
symmetrical  order,  in  the  most 
complete  sense,  a leaf  consists  of  a 
blade  or  lamina,  the  broad,  flat  por- 
tion ; a footstalk,  leafstalk,  or  petiole, 


leaf 

the  linear  portion  connecting  the  blade  with  the  stem  ; and 
a pair  of  appendages,  the  stipules,  at  the  base  of  the  pet  iole . 

but  often  the  petiole,  and 
still  more  often  the  stip- 
ules, are  wanting.  Ii 
any  case,  leaf  very  fre 
quently  denotes  merelj 
the  blade,  especially  wits 
descriptives : as,  a cor 
date,  an  ovate,  a lanceo 
late  leaf,  etc.  Leaves  ail 
simple  or  compound,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  one 
or  several  blades.  They 
are  distinguished  also  by 
the  arrangement  of  their 
veins.  (See  nervation. ) 
Physiologically,  the  nor- 
mal function  of  leaves 
is  assimilation  — that  is, 
the  transformation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter,  which 
takes  place  only  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant.  But  leaves 
may  be  converted  to  various  other  uses — for  example,  into 


a,  unifoliate  leaf  of  orange  (Cirrus 
Aurantium );  b,  simple  leaf  of  chest- 
nut ( Castanea  vesca). 


screw  of  a lathe,  which  gives  the  longitudinal 
motion  to  the  slide-rest. 

lead-sinkers  (led'sing'kerz),  n.  pi.  In  a knit- 
ting-machine, a series  of  plates  attached  to  a 
sinker-bar,  by  which  they  are  depressed  all  to- 
gether in  order  to  form  a loop  between  every 
two  needles.  They  alternate  with  the  jack- 
sinkers. 

leadsman1!  (ledz'man),  n.  [ME.  ledesman;  a 
var.  of  lodesman,  q.  v.]  One  who  leads  the 
■way. 

I wyll  be  your  ledes  man, 

And  lede  you  the  way. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Rode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  108). 

Naut.,  a seaman  who 


barrels.  E.  H.  Knight. 

leading-screw  (le'ding-skro),  n.  Same  as  lead- 
screw. 

leading-spring  (le'ding-spring),  n.  In  English 
locomotives,  one  of  the  springs  fixed  on  the 
leading  axle-box  to  bear  the  weight  above.  E. 

* H.  Knight. 

leading-staff  (le'ding-staf),  n.  Milit.,  the  staff 
or  baton  of  a field-marshal.  [Rare.] 

After  this  action  I preferred  was, 

And  chosen  city-captain  at  Mile-End, 

With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading-staff. 

+ Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  3. 

leading-strings  (le'ding-stringz),  n.  pi.  1. 

Strings  by  which  children  are  supported  when  leadsman2  (ledz'man),  1 
beginning  to  walk.  heaves  the  lead. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings,  or  lead-SOap  (led 'sop),  n.  An  insoluble  oleate, 
swim  without  bladders?  Swift,  palmitate,  or  stearate  of  lead,  or  a mixture  of 

Hence — 2.  Restrictions  imposed  upon  free-  these  salts.  It  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  lead- 
dom  of  action;  intrusive  care  or  custody;  re-  + plaster . 

straining  guidance.  lead-spar  (led'spar),  n.  Cerusite. 

Leaving  you,  within  the  tethering  of  certain  leading-  leacUtracery  (led'tra"ser-i),  n.  The  lead  sashes 
strings,  to  gather  what  advantages  yon  can.  or  ribbons,  collectively,  in  any  combination  of 

Buskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  iii.  +glass,  as  in  a window,  formed  with  leaden  cames. 
To  be  in  leading-strings,  to  be  in  a state  of  infancy  or  lead-tree  (led'tre),  n.  A leguminous  tree,  Leu- 

" otTheri-  C(Ena  9lauca}  related  to  the  acacias,  it  is  native 

leading  wheel  (le  dmg-hwel),  n . In  locorno-  in  tropical  America,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  Africa  and 
tives,  one  ot  the  wheels  which  are  placed  before  Asia.  It  is  widely  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
the  driving-wheels.  warm  climates. 

leading-wires  (le'ding-wirz),  n.  pi.  In  elect.,  lead-vitriol  (led' vit  'ri-ol),  n.  Sumeusanglesite. 
same  as  leads.  See  lead1,  7 (6).  lead-water  (led'wa/tor),  n.  Aqueous  solution 

lead-lap  (led 'lap),  n.  In  gem-cutting,  same  as  of  subacetate  of  lead,  employed  in  medicine 


as  an  external  application.  It  is  sedative  and  as- 
tringent. It  is  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatus  dilutus  of 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

lead-works  (led'werks),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  A place 
where  lead  is  extracted  from  the  ore. 


An  herbaceous  plant  of  southern  Europe,  Plum- 
bago Europsea. — 2.  Byoxteusion,  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Plumbago,  family  Plumbaginacese. 
— Cape  leadwort,  P.  Capensis,  a cultivated  species  from 
South  Africa,  with  somewhat  climbing,  angled  stems,  and 


Compound  Leaves. 

c,  decompound  bipinnate  leaf  of  Gleditsia  triacanthos  : d,  pal- 
mately  trifoliate  leaf  of  clover  ( Trifolium  pratense) ; e,  ternately 
decompound  leaf  of  Thaltctrum  dioicum  ; /,  pan-pinnate  leaf  of 
Arachts  hypogaa  ; g,  palmately  compound  leaf  of  horse  chestnut 
(Adsculus  Hippocastanum)  \ h,  pinnately  trifoliate  leaf  of  Pha- 
scotus  polystachyus. 

means  for  the  capture  and  maceration  of  insects,  as  in  sun- 
dewand  Venus’s  fly-trap,  or  into  organs  for  climbing,  as  in 
the  pea-vine;  and  in  many  other  ways  leaves  depart  from 
the  typical  description  above  given. 

Robyn  was  in  mery  Scherwode 
As  lizt  as  lef  on  lynde. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  14). 
Languid  leaves  whereon  the  autumn  blows  — 

The  dead  red  raiment  of  the  Inst  year’s  rose. 

Swinburne , Two  Breams. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a leaf,  as  in  being  flat 
and  relatively  broad,  or  in  being  a flexible  or 
movable  attachment  or  addition  to  something 
elso.  (a)  A single  thickness  of  paper  in  a book  or  folded 
sheet ; hence,  with  reference  to  the  words  written  or 
printed  upon  it,  the  part  of  a book  contained  in  one  of 
such  leaves. 

This  is  a lefot  vre  bileeue  as  lettret  men  vs  techeth. 

Piers  Ploivman  (A),  viii.  162. 
Had  she  loked  that  other  half  and  the  lef  torned, 

She  shulde  haue  founden  fele  wordis  folwyng  therafter. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  338. 
I turn 

The  leaf  to  read  them. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  I.  3.  152. 
(6)  A separately  movable  division  of  a folding  or  sliding 
door,  fire-screen,  table,  hinge,  etc. 

To  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s,  to  dinner,  where  abundance  of 
company  come  in  unexpectedly ; and  here  I saw  one  pretty 
piece  of  household  stuff,  as  the  company  increaseth,  to  put 
a larger  leaf  upon  an  ovall  table.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  238. 

The  entrance  to  the  park  lay  through  an  old-fashioned 
gateway  in  the  outer  wall,  the  door  of  which  was  formed 
of  two  huge  oaken  leaves,  thickly  studded  with  nails. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  iii. 

(c)  A very  thin  sheet  of  hammered  metal ; foil : as,  gold  -leaf. 

(d)  A portion  of  fat  lying  in  a separate  fold  or  layer ; es- 
pecially, the  fat  about  the  kidneys  of  a pig  (compare 


leaf 

leaf-lard)] ; hence,  in  local  use,  the  kidney  itself.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

What  say  you  to  the  leafe  or  flecke  of  a brawne  new 
kild,  to  be  of  weight  eight  pound  ? 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
( e ) A tooth  of  a pinion,  especially  when  the  pinion  is  small. 
if)  In  arch.,  an  ornament  resembling  or  representing  a 
leaf  of  a plant ; a foliation,  (g)  A flap,  as  of  a hat. 

Harry  let  down  the  leaf  of  his  hat  and  drew  it  over  his 
eyes  to  conceal  his  emotions. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  129. 

( h ) In  tapestry-weaving,  one  half  the  tlireads  of  the  warp. 
As  a preliminary  to  working  a tapestry  these  leaves  are 
separated,  one  being  brought  nearer  the  workman  and  the 
other  left  in  the  background,  (i)  In  zool.,  a leaf-like  part 
or  organ.  See  noseleaf,  and  compare  leaflet,  4. 

3f.  A distemper  in  young  lambs  caused  by 
feeding  on  leaves.  Bailey , 1731 — Adverse,  assur- 
£ent,  compound,  concave,  connate  leaf.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Cross  of  four  leaves.  See  crossi.—  Dutch 
leaf,  fleshy  leaf,  germinate  leaves.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Florence  leaf,  a leaf-alloy  or  leaf-metal  of  a yel- 
low color,  used  for  decorative  purposes. — Foliage  leaves, 
those  leaves  which  serve  the  normal  purpose  of  assimila- 
tion.—Latticed  leaves,  cancellate  leaves.— Leaf  isin- 
glass. See  isinglass. — Lyrate  1 3af.  See  lyrate. — Mala- 
bar leaves,  the  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  nitidum  and 
other  species  mixed  together,  formerly  used  in  European 
medicine.— Oblique,  obtuse,  orbicular,  simple,  etc., 
leaf.  See  the  adjectives.— The  fall  of  the  leaf.  See 
fain.— To  take  a leaf  out  of  one’s  book.  See  book.— 
To  turn  over  a new  leaf,  to  adopt  a different  and  better 
line  of  conduct. 

Except  such  men  think  themselves  wiser  than  Cicero 
for  teaching  of  eloquence,  they  must  be  content  to  turn  a 
new  leaf.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  122. 

leaf  (lef),  v.  i.  [<  leaf,  n.  Cf.  leaved,  v.]  To 
shoot  out  leaves ; produce  foliage : as,  the  trees 
leaf  in  May.  Also  leave . 

The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds. 

Whittier,  The  Clear  Vision. 

leafage  (le'faj),  n.  [<  leaf  4-  -age.’]  Leaves 
collectively ; ' foliage. 

Soft  grass  and  wandering  leafage  have  rooted  themselves 
in  the  rents,  but  they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  in  their 
own  wild  and  gentle  way,  for  the  place  is  in  a sort  in- 
habited. Ruslcin. 

leaf-bearing  (lef 'barring),  a.  In  zool.:  (a)  Bear- 
ing leaves — that  is,  carrying  leaves  about  in  the 
mouth:  as,  the  leaf-bearing  ants.  ( b ) Having 
leaf -like  orfoliaceous  appendages  of  the  body: 
★as,  the  leaf-bearing  worms.  See  Phyllodocidce. 
leaf-beetle  (lef 'beGl),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 
Chrysomelidce,  nearly  all  the  members  of  which 
are  leaf-feeders  both  as  larvae  and  as  adults. 
The  three-lined  leaf-beetle  ( Lema  trilimata ) feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  common  potato,  and  its  larva  covers  its  back 
with  excrement.  The  pupa  is  formed  underground.  See 
cuts  under  Chrysomela  and  Lema. 

leaf-blade  (lef'blad),  n.  The  blade  or  lamina 
*of  a leaf. 

leaf-blight  (lef'bllt),  re.  A disease  affecting 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  caused  by  parasitic 
fungi.  A general  term  used  to  indicate  a pathological 
condition  of  leaves,  usually  produced  by  some  parasitic 
fungus  or  bacterium,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  become 
brown  or  spotted. 

leaf-bridge  (lef'brij),  n.  A form  of  drawbridge 
in  which  the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  verti- 
cally on  hinges.  E.  II.  Knight. 
leaf-bud  (lef'bud),  n.  A bud  producing  a stem 
with  leaves  only,  as  distinguished  from  a flower- 
bud,  technically  called  a gem  ma.  They  are  normal 
when  produced  either  at  the  end  of  the  shoot  or  in  the 
axils ; otherwise  they  are  adventitious.  When  not  ex- 
ternally apparent  they  are  called  latent  buds, 
leaf-bug  (lef 'bug),  n.  Any  heteropterous insect 
of  either  of  the  families  Tingitulee  and  Cap- 
sidse:  as,  the  ash-gray  leaf -bug,  Piesma  cinerea . 
leaf-butterfly  (lef'but//er-fli),  n.  A butterfly 
of  the  genus  Kallima. 

leaf-carrier  (lef'kar"i-er),  n.  A leaf-carrying 
ant. 

leaf-comb  (lef'kom),  n.  See  comlA,  3. 
leaf-crumpler  (le£'krum//pler),  n.  One  of  certain 
pyralid  moths  of  the  family  Phycitulee,  whose 
larvae  crumple  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and 
plants  to  make  cases  for  themselves.  The  com- 
mon apple  leaf-crumpler  of  the  United  States  is  Phycis 
nebulo,  also  called  Mineola  indiginella.  It  appears  in 
summer,  laying  eggs  from  which  the  larva!  hatch  and  be- 
come about  one  third  grown  when  winter,  sets  in.  They 
hibernate  in  a crumpled  silken  case  attached  to  twigs  or 
hidden  in  leaves,  and  in  spring  do  much  damage  by  de- 
vouring the  tender  young  leaves.  They  feed  on  the  apple, 
cherry,  plum,  quince,  and  peach.  They  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  parasitic  insects.  Iiiley,  4th  Mo.  Ent.  Rep.,  p. 
38.  See  second  cut  under  Acrobasis. 
leafcup  (lef'kup),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Polymnia,  belonging  to  the  family  Asteraceee. 
The  plants  are  coarse  herbs,  with  the  outer  scales  of  the 
^.involucre  large  and  leaf-like,  whence  the  name. 

leaf-cutter  (lef'kut^r),  n.  1.  A leaf-cutting 
bee,  as  any  species  of  the  genus  Megachile:  so 
called  from  their  cutting  or  biting  out  mor- 
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leaful 


sels  of  leaves  to  line  their  nests  with.  Also  leaf-netting  (lef'netGng),  n.  A mode  of  netting 
called  upholsterer. — 2.  A knife  used  to  cut  the  ■ by  which  some  of  the  loops  of  a row  are  made 
leaves  of  a book:  same  as  paper-cutter.  [U.  S.,  higher  and  more  projecting  than  others : used 
rare.]  _ especially  for  borderings  to  netted  fabrics, 

leafed  (left),  a.  [<  leaf  + -ed2.]  Having  leaves : leafnose  (lef'noz),  n.  A hat  of  the  family 
used  frequently  in  composition : as,  broad-lea/-  Phyllostomidce. 

ed;  thin-fea/ed,  etc.  leaf-nosed  (lef 'nozd),  a.  Having  a foliaceous 

leafent  (le'fn),  a.  [<  leaf  + -ere2.]  Formed  in  appendage  on  the  snout ; rhinolophine  or  phyl- 
leaves:  as,  “leafen  gold,”  Hervey,  Meditations,  ★lostomous,  as  various  hats. 

I-  96.  leaf-roller  (l§f'ro"ler),  n.  One  of  several  dif- 

leaf-feeder  (lef 'feeder),  n.  An  insect  or  its  ferent  moths,  as  tortricids,  whose  larvae  roll 
larva  which  feeds  on  leaves.  leaves  into  eases  for  themselves.  The  strawberry 

leaf-finch  (lef 'finch),  k.  The  common  bullfinch, 
ir Pyrrhula  vulgaris. 

leaf-folder  (lef'foFder),  n.  In  entorn.,  one  of 
various  moths  whose  larva;  fold  leaves  together, 
making  cases  in  which  to  reside.  See  cut  un- 
der Desmia. 

leaf-footed  (lef 'flitted),  a.  Having  leafy  or  fo- 
liaceous feet;  phyllopod:  specifically  applied 
to  the  Pliyllopoda:  as,  a leaf-footed  crustacean. 

leaf-gliding  (lef  gil  ding),  W.  Gilding  by  the  Strawberry  I.raf-rollcr  (Anrylts  frajari a). 

★ application  of  gold-leaf.  See  gilding , 1.  <*.  larva,  natural  size;  b,  head  and  thoracic  joints  of  same,  enlarged  :e, 

leaf-gold  (lef'gold),  n.  Gold-leaf.  Jer.  Taylor,  •n«h(c,<.SsShowsn»luralSiz«!rf,analShiel!lotl»nIi..e„la,Bed. 

★Works  (ed.  183o,  Sermons),  1.  692.  . leaf-roller,  a tortricid,  Ancylis  fragarise , common  in 

leaf-hopper  (lef 'hopper),  n.  A hemipterous  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  injurious 
insect  of  the  family  jassidw.  The  species  are  all  to  the  strawberry.  The ; cotton  or  rose  leaf- roller,  Lnzotee- 
J 1 nut  gossypiana,  or  Archips  rosaceana,  common  all  over  the 

country,  rolls  the  leaves  of  cotton,  clover,  bean,  birch,  ap- 
★ ple,  rose,  and  many  other  trees  at  d plants, 
leaf-rust  (lef'rust),  n.  A disease  causing  the 
appearance  of  rusty  spots  on  leaves,  produced 
by  parasitic  fungi  of  the  family  Uredinew. 
leaf-shaped  (lef'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a leaf: 
specifically  applied  in  archaeology  to  certain 
swords  of  the  bronze  period, 
leaf-sight  (lef' sit),  n.  In  firearms,  a form  of 
rear  sight  consisting  of  a hinged  graduated 
plate  called  a leaf,  winch  is  raised  for  use,  but 
at  other  times  lies  flat  on  the  barrel. 

>,with  leaf-silver  (lef'sil'ver),  n.  Silver-leaf. 

leaf-silvering  (lef'siFver-ing),  n.  Silvering  or 
Pry-  ★plating  with  silver-leaf. 


Leaf-hopper  ( Erythroneura  vitis ):  a,  with  wings  extended  ; 
wings  closed.  (.Hair-lines  show  natural  sizes,  j 

plant-feeders,  some  of  them  doing  great  damage. 
tiironeura  vitis  lays  its  eggs  in  April  and  May  in  the  veins  leaf-SPOt  (lef'spot),  n.  A disease  affecting  the 
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of  young  grape-leaves,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  swarms 
in  tile  perfect  state  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  is  erroneously  called  by  many  grape-growers 
the  grape-vine  thrips. 

leafiness  (le'fi-nes),  re.  The  state  of  being  leafy 
or  full  of  leaves. 


leaves  of  the  rose,  maple,  etc.,  caused  by  par- 
asitic fungi,  Phyllosticta,  Septoria,  etc.  It  ap- 
pears in  dark  spots  on  the  leaves, 
leaf-spring  (lef 'spring),  n.  A long  spring  which 
presses  together  the  eonpling-hooks  of  railroad- 
ears  in  the  Miller  coupling. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafiness.  Keats,  leafstalk  (lef'stak),  re.  The  stalk  which  sup- 

leaf-insect  (lef'in'sekt),  re.  An  orthopterous  ports  a leaf;  the  petiole.  See  first  cut  under 
insect  of  the  family  Phasmidce : so  called  from  leaf. 

its  mimetic  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a plant,  leaft.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  and  past 
Also  called  walking-leaf.  participle  of  leave L 

leaf-lard  Gef 'lard),  re.  Lard  prepared  from  the  leaf-tailed  (lef'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  shaped 
flaky  fat  of  the  hog.  like  a leaf:  applied  to  geckos  of  the  genus  Phyl- 

leaf-legged  (lef'legd),  a.  Having  foliaceous  or  phirus. 
expanded  legs,  as  an  insect.  leaf-tier  (lef'tl',6r),  re.  A phycid  moth,  Canar- 

leafless  (lef'les),  a.  [<  leaf  + -less.']  Without  Sla  hammondi.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 


leaves;  having  lost  its  leaves:  as,  a leafless 
tree. 

leaflessness  (lef'les-nes),  re.  The  state  of  he- 
wing leafless. 

leaflet  (lef 'let),  re.  [<  leaf  + -let.]  1.  A little 
leaf ; in  hot.,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a compound 
leaf;  a foliole. — 2.  A small  leaf  of  printed 
matter  for  distribution ; a tract. 

A generous  gift  of  Liberation  leaflets  for  home  use  and 
distribution  among  the  neighbours. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  12. 
3.  In  printing,  a circular  of  six  or  more  small 
pages  folded,  but  not  stitched  or  sewed. — 4. 
In  zool. : (a)  A plate  or  layer  of  branchial 
appendages  of  a crustacean.  (6)  One  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  human  diaphragm. 
—Respiratory  leaflets.  See  lung. 
leaf-lichen  (lef'lHken),  re.  A lichen  of  the  ge- 
nus Parmelia:  so  called  from  the  foliose  ap- 
pearance. 

leaf-louse  (lef 'Ions),  re.  An  aphid;  a plant- 
. louse. 

leaf-metal  (lef'met^al),  re.  Metal  in  extremely 
thin  leaves;  especially,  such  a metal  imitating 
★ gold  in  color  and  luster,  used  for  cheap  gilding. 


apple,  either  singly  or  in  small  companies.  In  the  latter 
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Leaf-tier  ( Canarsia  hammondi) . 

a,  larva,  natural  size ; b,  segment  of  same ; c,  head  and  thoracic  joints 
of  same ; d,  imago  (cross  shows  natural  size).  ( b , c,  enlarged. ) 

case  they  tie  several  leaves  together  and  skeletonize  them. 
They  transform  to  pupae  in  slight  cocoons  usually  spun 
among  the  leaves.  There  are  two  broods  a year.  The 

leaf-miner  (le£'mi"ner),  «.  The  larva  “of  any  1*“s|c':^e™a‘es.^,aPuPa- 
one  of  many  tineine  moths : so  called  because  leaf-tobacco  (lef  to-bak"o),  re.  Bee  tobacco. 
these  caterpillars  feed  mostly  on  the  oaren-  lsaf-trace  (let  tras),  re.  A foliar  trace.  See 


these  caterpillars  feed  mostly  on  the  paren- 
chyma of  leaves,  and  between  the  upper  and  ,lraf\ [•  , . . 

★ lower  surfaces.  leaf-turner  (lef 'teener), 

leaf-mold  (lef'mold),  re.  An  earthy  substance 
consisting  of  a disintegrated  mass  of  decayed 
leaves.  It  is  much  used,  alone  or  mixed  with 
earth  or  other  substances,  as  a soil  for  some 
house-  and  garden-plants, 
leaf-mouthed  (lef'moutht),  a.  Having  a foli- 
aceous appendage  on  the  snout,  as  the  bats  of 
the  family  Phyllostomidw. 


trace. 

re.  An  attachment 
to  the  desk  of  a piano  or  an  organ  for  turning 
the  leaves  of  a music-book,  it  usually  operates  by 
means  ol  a series  of  springs  connected  with  arms  which 
turn  one  leaf  each  time  a spring  is  released  by  touching  a 
knob  or  key  in  front. 

leafult  (le'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  leful,  lefful,  < AS. 
ledffull,  geledfful,  believing,  faithful,  < geleafa, 
faith,  belief : see  belief  leev el.]  1.  Believing; 
having  faith. — 2.  Faithful. 


leaful 

Tell  your  sister  Sarah 
To  come  and  lift  her  leafu'  lord ; 

He’s  sleepin  sound  on  Yarrow. 

The  Dmvie  Dens  of  Yarrow  (Child's  Hallads,  III.  67). 

leaf-valve  (lef'valv),  n.  In  a pumping-engine, 
a valve  hinged  or  pivoted  at  the  side;  a clack- 
or  flap-valve.  E.  H.  Knight. 

leafwork  (lef'werk),  n.  [=  G.  laubwerk  = Dan. 
lovverk  = Sw.  lofverk.]  Decorative  work  hav- 
ing the  character  of  leafage,  or  having  a design 
imitated  from  or  suggested  by  natural  leaves. 

leafy  (le'fi),  a.  [<  leaf  + -y1.]  Furnished  with, 
abounding  in,  or  consisting  of  leaves:  as,  a 
leafy  stem ; a leafy  forest ; a leafy  covert. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 

league1  (leg),  re.  [<  ME.  lege , < OF.  F.  ligue  = 
Sp.  Pg.  liga  = It.  leg  a,  < ML.  liga,  lega,  a league 
or  confederacy,  < L.  ligare,  hind:  see  ligament .] 

1.  A compact  or  covenant  between  persons 
for  the  maintenance  of  joint  interests  or  mu- 
tual service;  hence, union;  close aflinity;  friend- 
ship. 

There  is  such  a league  between  my  good  man  and  he  1 
Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2.  25. 

I myself  am  in  such  hearty  league 
With  solitary  thoughts,  that  pensive  language 
Charms  my  attention.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iv.  1. 

Fair  couple,  link’d  in  happy  nuptial  league. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  339. 

Specifically — 2.  A political  or  military  con- 
federation ; a covenanted  alliance  or  coalition, 
as  of  persons  or  parties  in  a state,  or  more  com- 
monly of  the  rilling  powers  of  different  states, 
for  the  promotion  of  common  objects  or  inter- 
ests ; a compact  for  mutual  aid  and  support  in 
public  policy  or  war : as,  the  Hanseatic  League; 
the  Holy  League  in  France;  the  league  of 
Schmalkald. 

Howbeit,  bycause  we  pylgrymes  were  not,  as  he  sayd, 
comprysed  in  the  sayd  lege,  he  wolde  not  therfore  promys 
nor  warant  vs  any  suerty,  but  we  to  stande  atoure  aduen- 
ture.  Sir  R.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  69. 

To  conclude, 

Without  the  king’s  will  or  the  state’s  allowance, 

A league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  f>.  323. 
How  fair  his  [William’s]  Friendship,  and  his  Leagues  how 
just, 

Whom  ev’ry  Nation  courts,  whom  all  Religions  trust ! 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  21. 

3.  A combination  of  different  associations  or 
bodies  of  persons  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
mon purposes:  as,  a base-ball  league.— Achean 
League,  .ffitolian  League,  Hanseatic  League,  Holy 
League.  See  the  ad j eetives. — Land  League,  in  Ireland, 
a combination  of  Irish  tenant  farmers  ana  others,  organ- 
ized by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  in  October  and  November, 
1879,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Irish  National  Land  League,” 
with  the  object  of  procuring  reduction  of  rents,  refusing 
to  pay  rents  if  such  reduction  was  not  granted,  and,  finally, 
of  effecting  a sweeping  change  in  the  land  laws,  by  which 
peasant  proprietors  were  to  be  substituted  for  landlords. 
The  league  developed  great  strength,  and  became  the 
chief  factor  in  the  political  movement  for  home  rule  in 
Ireland,  also  led  by  air.  Parnell.— Latin  league.  See 
Latin.— Primrose  League,  in  Great  Britain,  a league 
or  combination  of  persons  pledged  to  principles  of  conser- 
vatism as  represented  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  (1804  - 81),  and  opposed  to  the  “revolutionary 
tendencies  of  Radicalism.”  The  object  of  the  league  is  de- 
clared to  be  “the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm,  and  of  the  imperial  ascendancy  of  Great 
Britain.”  The  scheme  of  the  organization  was  first  dis- 
cussed at  the  Carlton  Club,  in  October,  1883,  and  the  ac- 
tual league  made  Its  first  public  appearance  in  a grand 
banquet  at  Freemasons’  Tavern  in  London  a few  weeks 
later.  The  organization  of  the  league  is  by  “ habitations  ” 
or  clubs ; these  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Grand  Council, 
and  annually  send  delegates  to  the  Grand  Habitation,  which 
is  held  in  London  on  or  near  the  19th  of  April,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.  A noteworthy  fea- 
ture is  the  enrolment  of  women,  or  “dames,”  who  take  an 
active  part  in  all  the  business  of  the  association,  having  an 
executive  committee  and  a fund  of  their  own.  The  name 
and  symbol  of  the  league  are  derived  from  Beaconsfield’s 
favorite  flower.— Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
covenant. — To  be  in  league  with,  to  be  confederated 
with ; have  a compact  with : usually  with  a sinister  mean- 
ing : as,  to  be  in  league  with  rogues.  =Syn.  Confederacy , 
Coalition , etc.  (see  alliance),  society,  federation,  associa- 
tion, fraternity. 

league1  (leg),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  leagued,  ppr. 
leaguing.  [<  league1,  «.]  I.  intrans.  To  form 
a league;  join  in  friendship  or  interest;  com- 
bine for  mutual  support ; confederate. 

Thus  sundry  motives,  more  than  I can  name. 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a wife  became. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VH.  99. 

II.  trans.  To  combine ; band ; confederate. 

Wakeful  ambition  leagu'd  with  hasty  pride. 

P.  Fletcher,  Upon  the  Picture  of  Achmet. 

A time  came,  almost  within  our  own  day,  when  Pope 
and  Turk  were  really  leagued  together. 

E.  A.  Freeman, Vz nice,  p.  318. 

league2  (leg),  n.  [<  ME.  lege , legge , leghe , < 
OF.  legue  (F.  lieue ) = Pr.  lega , legua  = Cat. 
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llegua  = Sp.  Pg.  legua,  legoa  = It.  lega,  < ML. 
lega , leuga , leuca , LL.  leuca  = LGr.  fevyy,  NGr. 
tei >ya,  a Gallic  mile  (see  below),  = AS.  ledwe , a 
league.  Of  Celtic  origin ; *cf.  Bret,  led , leu , lev , a 
league.  The  Gallic  leig,  Ir.  leige,  are  from  E.] 
An  itinerary  unit  not  now  in  English  use,  ex- 
cept as  a marine  league.  (See below.)  The  league 
as  a unit  of  length  originated  in  ancient  Gaul,  where  it  was 
equal  to  1£  Roman  miles,  or  1.4  statute  miles,  improperly 
termed  the  Gallic  mile.  Afterward  it  was  2,000  paces,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  in  England  2 miles,  or  nearly  3 stat- 
ute miles.  It  is  a conventional,  not  a legal  measure.  A 
land-league  is  sometimes  said  to  be  3 statute  miles.  The 
common  league  of  France  was  2.764  statute  miles ; the 
French  posting-league  was  2.422  statute  miles ; the  Span- 
ish league  was  4.214  statute  miles;  the  Spanish  judicial 
league  was  2.634  statute  miles ; the  Flanders  league  was  3.9 
statute  miles ; the  Brabant  league  was  the  marine  league. 
The  league  is  still  in  use  in  parts  of  the  United  States  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  where  it  is  held  to  be  about  2.63  Eng- 
lish miles,  and  a square  league  4,428.4  acres.  The  league 
is  much  used  in  South  America.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  as  in  Uruguay  before  1864,  it 
is  equal  to  6,000  varas,  which,  however,  are  of  different 
lengths  in  different  provinces ; and  the  so-called  Argen- 
tine league  of  5,000  varas  exists  only  in  Santiago  Del  Es- 
tero.  The  postal  league,  however,  varies  from  4,000  to 
6,000  varas ; and  in  Tucuman  the  league  is  sometimes 
4,980,  sometimes  3,320  varas.  The  old  league  of  Cuba  was 
4,906  varas.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  league  is  5,200  meters, 
in  Rioja  5,035.20  meters,  in  Colombia  5,000  meters,  in 
Chili  4,513.892  meters,  and  in  Paraguay  4,193  meters. 

Thre  kennynges  ferre  on  the  see : that  is,  one  and  twenty 
leghes  ferre.  Prose  Rom.  of  Melusine,  fol.  61. 

And  aboute  .iij.  or  .iiij.  legges  frome  thens  is  the  place 
yt  now  is  desert,  where  ye  woman  of  Cananee  prayde  to 
our  Lord  for  her  doughter  yt  was  vexed  wt  a fende. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  47. 

From  the  place  whence  the  Romanes  advaunced  their 
standerds  unto  the  barbarians  fort  it  was  fourteene  leagues : 
that  is  to  say,  one  and  twentie  miles. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  69. 

The  Domesday  league  was  only  a mile  and  a half. 

Pearson,  Historical  Maps  of  Eng.,  p.  61. 
Marine  league,  a rou^h  unit  of  length,  equal  to  three  geo- 
graphical or  nautical  miles  (see  mile),  or  one  twentieth  of 
a degree  of  latitude.  A nation  has  exclusive  territorial 
jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  for  a marine  league  from  its 
own  shore. 

leaguer1  (le'ger),  n.  [<  OF.  and  F.  ligueur,  < 
ligue,  league : see  league1,  i’.]  A member  of  a 
league ; a confederate ; one  who  belongs  to  a 
league  of  individuals  or  parties  within  a state : 
as,  the  French  leaguers  fought  against  both 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 

The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of  protes- 
tants  and  catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers. 

Bacon,  Obs.  on  a Libel. 

leaguer2  (le'ger),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lea- 
gher , legher ; < D.  leger  = G.  lager,  a bed,  couch, 
camp,  = Dan.  lejr,  camp,  = Sw.  lager , camp,  also 
(=  Dan.  leje)  bed,  couch,  = AS.  leger , bed : see 
lair 1,  of  which  leaguer  is  thus  ult.  a doublet.] 

1.  A camp;  especially,  the  camp  of  a besieg- 
ing army;  a besieging  force.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

He  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  6.  27. 

I have  it  in  charge  to  go  to  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  our 
army.  Scott. 

2.  Investment  of  a town  or  fort  by  an  army ; 
a siege  or  besiegement. 

It  was  perceiued  that  their  slender  ranks  were  not  able 
to  resist  the  thicke  leghers  of  the  enemies. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi.  13. 

I’ll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the  best 
leaguer  that  ever  I beheld  with  these  eyes. 

B.  Jomon,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

It  was  to  him  that  all  eyes  turned,  during  the  infinite 
horrors  of  the  Harlem  siege,  and  in  the  more  prosperous 
leaguer  of  Alkmaar.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  486. 

leaguer2  (le'ger),  v.  t.  [<  leaguer 2,  re.]  To  be- 
leaguer; besiege.  [Bare.] 

Two  mighty  hosts  a leagur'd  town  embrace, 

And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  burn  the  place. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii. 

leaguer3t  (le'ger),  n.  [<  league1  + -er^but  with 
sense  of  league1.']  Association  in  a league; 
leagued  or  confederate  action.  [Rare.] 

Wee,  and  our  friends,  are  seconded  from  Italy,  Spayne, 
Flaunders,  and  Germany,  besides  the  matchlesse  strength 
of  resolute  leaguer  in  this  holy  vnion. 

Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1590. 

leaguerert  (le'g&r-er),  n.  One  engaged  in  a 
leaguer;  a besieger:  as,  “Roman  leaguerers,” 
J.  Webster. 

leak  (lek),  v.  [<  ME.  leken  (prob.  of  Scand. 
origin)  = D.  lekken  = OHG.  lechen  (only  in  pp. 
zerlechen),  MHG.  G.  lechen,  also  lecken  = Icel. 
leka  = Dan.  Icekke  = Sw.  liicka,  to  be  leaky, 
leak ; ef . MHG.  lechezen,  lechzen,  G.  leclizen,  dry 
up,  leak;  from  the  adj.  (see  leak,  a.),  which  is 
not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.  (the  rare  AS.  hlec, 
leaky — said  of  a ship — beingappar. unrelated); 
associated  with  a causal  verb,  E.  leach 2,  letch1, 
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latch2, <.  AS.  leccan—  MHG.  lecken,  wet;  all  prob. 
from  an  orig.  strong  verb,  Goth,  as  if  *likan,  be 
wet.  Cf.  leach2,  letch1.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  let 
water  or  other  fluid,  or  light,  etc.,  out  of,  into, 
or  through  something,  by  an  accidental  or  un- 
intentional aperture,  or  through  permeable  ma- 
terial: as,  the  cask  leaks;  the  ship  is  leaking; 
the  roof  leaks. 

He  by  Sithrike’s  procurement  was  sent  to  Flanders  in  a 
ship  that  leaked,  and  so  was  drowned. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi.  19. 

2.  To  ooze  or  pass,  as  water  or  other  fluid,  or 
anything  that  can  flow,  as  grain,  through  an 
aperture. 

Xooke  euery  nygt  with  a Candelle  that  they  [wines]  not 
reboyle  nor  lets  [leke  in  MS.  also]. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  into  sev- 
eral parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again.  Wilkins. 

3.  To  void  water  or  urine.  [Vulgar.] 

Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne’er  a Jordan,  and  then  w eleak 
in  your  chimney.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  l.  22. 

To  leak  out,  to  And  vent ; transpire ; find  publicity  in  a 
clandestine  or  irregular  way : as,  the  story  leaked  out. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  let  out  or  in  (especially  some 
fluid)  by  an  accidental  aperture:  as,  the  pipe 
leaks  gas ; the  roof  leaks  rain ; the  camera  leaks 
light. — 2f.  To  make  leaky. 

After  we  had  with  much  trouble  & charge  sente  ye  Par- 
ragon  away  to  sea,  and  thought  all  ye  paine  past,  within 
14.  days  after  she  came  againe  hither,  being  dangerously 
leaked.  Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  138. 

leakt  (lek),  a.  [=  D.  lek  = LG.  lek  = G.  lech , now 
usually  leek , after  LG.,  = Icel.  lekr  = Dan.  leek 
= Sw.  lack , leaky:  see  the  verb.]  Leaky. 

Fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35. 

I have  more  to  do  with  my  honesty  than  to  fool  it, 

Or  venture  it  in  such  leak  barks  as  women. 

^ Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  L 

leak  (lek),  n.  [<  ME.  *leke  (?)  = D.  lek  = G.  tick 
= Icel.  leki  = Dan.  leek  = Sw.  Idcka,  a leak : see 
the  verb.  Cf . leak,  a.]  1 . An  aperture  by  which 
anything;  that  can  flow,  especially  water  or 
other  fluid,  passes  out  of,  into,  or  through  any- 
thing intended  to  contain,  exclude,  or  restrain 
it;  a crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  that  per- 
mits the  passage  of  anything  intended  to  be 
shut  in  or  out : as,  a leak  in  a cask,  ship,  dam, 
or  dike ; to  stop  or  plug  a leak. 

If  the  leak  [in  a ship’s  bottom]  increases  when  going 
ahead  at  full  speed,  it  is  probably  forward,  otherwise  it  is 
abaft.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  582. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  a fluid,  etc.,  into, 
out  of,  or  through  anything  by  an  accidental  or 
unintentional  aperture  or  through  a permea- 
ble medium;  leakage. — 3.  A gutter.  Hallmell. 
[Prov.  Eug.]  —To  spring  a leak,  to  open,  split,  or 
part  so  as  to  let  in  water ; begin  to  let  in  water,  as  a ship 

★or  boat. 

leakage  (le'kaj),  n.  [<  leak  + -age.]  1.  A leak- 
ing ; a passing,  of  a fluid,  etc. , by  or  as  if  by  leak- 
ing. 

To  accumulate  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  cut  away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the 
leakage  at  the  head. 

Anson,  Voyage  round  the  World,  i.  3. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  is  a constant  leak- 
age of  emigrants,  who  had  apparently  promised  to  tarry 
in  Canada,  into  the  United  States  territories. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  536. 

2.  The  quantity  that  enters  or  escapes  by 
leaking;  loss  from  leaking:  as,  tne  leakage 
amounts  to  so  much. — 3.  In  com.,  an  allow- 
ance of  a certain  rate  per  cent,  fbr  the  leaking 
of  casks,  or  waste  by  leaking. 

leak-alarm  (lek'a-larm"),  n.  A device,  com- 
prising a spring-drum,  a float  to  be  raised  by 
the  water,  and  an  alarm-bell,  for  sounding  an 
alarm  when  water  accumulates  in  the  hold  of 
a vessel ; a leak-indicator  or  -signal. 

leakiness  (le'ki-nes),  re.  The  state  of  being 
leaky. 

leaky  (le'ki),  a.  [<  leak  + -y1.]  1.  Having  a 
leak  or  leaks;  allowing  water  or  other  fluid, 
etc.,  to  pass  in  or  out  through  an  aperture  or 
apertures:  as,  a leaky  boat;  a leaky  barrel. 

He  was  put  ashore  from  a leaky  vessel. 

Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 

Prisons  were  leaky  [in  the  fifteenth  centuryl,  and  ...  a 
man  with  a few  crowns  in  his  pocket,  and  perhaps  some 
acquaintance  among  the  officials,  could  easily  slip  out. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Francois  Villon. 

Hence — 2.  Apt  to  disclose  secrets;  babbling; 
tattling. 

Women  are  so  leaky  that  I have  hardly  met  with  one 
that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she  could  keep 
a secret.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
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There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest’ning  fool ; 

Ev’n  scaree  before  you  turn  yourself  about, 
Whate’er  he  hears  his  leaky  tongue  runs  out. 

Hamilton , tr.  of  Horace’s  Epistles,  i.  18. 

leal  (lei),  a.  [<  ME.  leel,  lei,  < AF.  leal , OF.  leial, 
later  loial,  loyal , F.  loyal  (>  E.  loyal)  = Sp.  Pg. 
leal  = It.  leale,  loyal,  faithful,  < L.  legalis,  law- 
ful, legal : see  loyal , an  immediate,  and  legal , an 
idt.  doublet  of  leal.  With  leal,  loyal , cf.  rcafi 
(obs.),  royal.']  True;  faithful;  loyal.  [Now 
only  poetical  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

And  alle  he  lered  to  be  lele  and  eche  a crafte  loue  other, 
And  forbad  hem  alle  debate  that  none  were  amonge  hem. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  245. 
Or  wha  wad  wish  a lealer  love 
Than  Brown  Adam  the  Smith? 

Brown  Adam  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  60). 
Yea,  by  the  honour  of  the  Table  Round, 

I will  be  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  work. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
Land  of  the  leal,  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death ; 
paradise.  [Scotch.] 

My  so ul  longs  to  be  free,  Jean, 

And  angels  beckon  me 
To  the  land  o’  the  leal. 

Lady  Nairne,  The  Land  o’  the  Leal, 
lealt,  v.  t.  [ME.  lelen;  < leal,  a.]  To  make  true; 
confirm  as  true. 

Whan  the  menskful  messangers  here  message  wisten, 

& hade  letteres  of  here  lord  to  lelen  here  sawes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5284. 

lealand,  layland  (le la ' land),  n.  [Also  le- 
land;  < ME.  leland,  layland,  leyland,  leylond,  etc. ; 
< lea1  (=lay6)  + land1.]  Untilled  land ; fallow 
ground.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

I have  an  aiker  of  good  ley  land, 

Which  lyeth  low  by  yon  sea  strand. 

The  Elfin  Knight  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  129). 

leally  (lei'll),  adv.  [<  ME.  leelly,  lelly,  lely;  < leal 
+ 4y2.]  Truly;  faithfully;  loyally.  [Bare.] 

They  sal  thorue  holy  kyrke  rede 
Mynystre  lely  the  godes  of  the  dede. 

MS.  Harl.  2260,  f.  50.  ( HaUiwdl .) 
Hit  ys  lelly  not  like,  ne  oure  belefe  askys, 

That  suche  ferlies  shuld  fall  in  a frale  woman. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  420. 

lealty  (lel'ti),  n.  [<  ME.  *lealte,  leute,  leutee, 
leaute,  < OF.  leaute , also  loiaute , etc.,  > E.  loyal- 
ty: see  Zealand  loyalty.]  Faithfulness;  loyalty. 
[Rare.] 

Bot  the  Northeren  men  held  him  no  leaute. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  33. 
leam1  (lem),  n.  [<  ME.  leeme,  leme,  leome,  < AS. 
leoma  (=  OS.  Homo  = Icel.  Ijomi ),  a gleam,  ray, 
beam,  flash  of  light,  contr.  of  *leohma , with 
formative  -ma  (cf.  L.  lumen,  light,  with  forma- 
tive -men),  akin  to  leoht  (with  formative  -t,  orig. 
- th ),  light:  see  lights,  n.  and  a.]  A gleam  or 
flash  of  light;  a glow  or  glowing.  [Obsolete 
or  Scotch.] 

The  grete  superfluite 
Of  youre  reede  colera,  parde, 

Which  causeth  folk  to  dremen,  in  here  dremes, 

Of  arwes,  and  of  fyr  with  reede  leernes. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  110. 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme, 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamin’  Kilmeny  came  hame. 

Hogg,  Kilmeny. 

leam1  (lem),  v.i.  [<  ME.  leemen,  lemen,  < AS. 
lyman,  *liman,  in  comp,  a-liman  (=  Icel.  Ijoma), 
gleam,  flash,  shine, < leoma,  a gleam:  see  learnt, 
n.]  To  gleam;  shine;  glow.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

The  lawnces  with  loraynes,  and  lemande  scheldes, 
Lyghtenande  as  the  levenynge.  and  lemand  al  over. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2463. 
And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  leame  as  lire. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  34. 

leam2t  (lem),  n.  Same  as  lime 4. 
leamant,  n.  See  leman.  Bailey,  1731. 
learner1!  (le'mer),  n.  [<  leam1.]  A giver  of 
light ; one  who  shines. 

Hayle,  my  lorde,  lemer  of  light, 

Hayle,  blessid  floure ! 

York  Plays,  p.  115. 

learner 2t  (le'mer),  n.  Same  as  limmer 3. 
leamhoundt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lime- 
hound. 

lean1  (len),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  leaned,  sometimes 
leant,  ppr.  leaning.  [<  ME.  lenen,  leonen,  linen 
(pret.  lenede,  pp.  lened),  < (a)  AS.  hlinian,  hleo- 
nian  = OS.  hlinon  = OFries.  lena  = D.  leunen  = 
OHG.  hlinen,  linen , MHG.  linen,  lenen,  G.  lehnen, 
intr.,  lean;  ( h ) AS.  liloenan  = Dan.  Icene  = Sw. 
Idna,  tr. , cause  to  lean  (in  Sw.  Dan.  used  only  re- 
flexively) ; = L.  * dinar e in  inclinare , lean  upon, 
incline,  declinare,  lean  or  bend  away,  decline, 
reclinare,  lean  back,  recline,  = Gr.  kXlvuv,  bend, 
cause  to  lean ; prob.  Skt.  gri.  The  L.  and  Gr. 
words  of  this  root,  represented  in  E.,  are  numer- 
ous: as,  from  L.,  dine,  decline,  incline,  recline,  ac- 
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clvvity,  declivous,  declivity,  proclivous,  proclivity, 
etc. ; from  Gr.,  clinic,  clime 2,  climax , climacteric, 
©tc.j  I .intrans.  1.  To  incline  or  deviate  from 
a vertical  position  or  line;  deviate  from  an 
erect  position ; take  or  have  an  inclining  pos- 
ture or  direction;  bend  or  stoop  out  of  line: 
as,  the  column  leans  to  the  north ; the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa;  to  lean  against  a wall  or  over  a 
balustrade. 

The  blessed  saints  that  watched  this  turning  scene. 

Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean. 

Dry  den,  Astnea  Redux,  1. 154. 
Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 

Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet. 

The  old  trees  o’er  it  lean. 

Whittier,  My  Playmate. 
2.  To  deviate  from  a straight  or  straightforward 
line;  turn:  as,  the  road  leans  to  the  right. — 3. 
To  depend,  as  for  support  or  comfort:  usually 
with  on  or  upon:  as,  to  lean  on  one’s  arm ; to  lean 
on  the  help  of  a friend. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ; and  lean  not 
unto  [revised  version  upon]  thine  own  understanding. 

Prov.  iii.  5. 

Everything  good  in  man  leans  on  what  is  higher. 

Emerson,  Civilization. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I leant  ? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxiv. 

4.  To  bow  or  bend  in  submission ; yield. 

Marry,  yet 

The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him,  and  ’twere  good 
You  leand  unto  his  sentence  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Shak. , Cymbeline,  i.  1.  78. 

5.  To  incline,  as  in  feeling  or  opinion ; tend,  as 
in  conduct : as,  he  leans  toward  fatalism. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  success  seemed 
to  lean  sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

II.  trans.  To  incline  for  support  or  rest. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 

Shak. , R.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  23. 
lean1  (len),  n.  [=  OD.  leyne,  lene  = OHG.  blind, 
Una,  lend,  MHG.  line,  lin,  lene,  G.  lehne,  a lean- 
ing, support;  from  the  verb.]  Deviation  from 
a vertical  position ; inclination. 

Notwithstanding  its  want  of  elegance,  and  an  ominous 
lean  that  it  had  to  one  side,  our  pile  dwelling  . . . was 
very  comfortable. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  420. 

The  cracked  veranda  with  a tipsy  lean. 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

lean2  (len),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  lene,  < AS.  hlcene 

(=  LG.  leen),  lean,  meager.  Referred  by  Skeat 
to  lilcenan,  lean,  bend  (see  lean1,  v.),  as  if  orig. 

‘ bending,  stooping’ ; but  this  is  doubtful.]  I. 
a.  1.  Scant  of  flesh;  not  fat  or  plump;  spare; 
thin;  lank:  as,  a lean  body. 

A gray  and  gap-tooth’d  man  as  lean  as  death. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iii. 
2.  Free  from  fat ; consisting  only  or  chiefly  of 
solid  flesh  or  muscle:  as,  lean  meat;  the  lean 
part  of  a steak. — 3.  Lacking  in  substance  or 
in  that  which  gives  value ; poor  or  scanty  in 
essential  qualities  or  contents ; bare ; barren ; 
meager : as,  a lean  discourse ; a lean  purse ; lean 
soil ; lean  trees. 

What  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean. 

Num.  xiii.  20. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  producing  leanness. 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxxxiv. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence  ! 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  709. 

5.  Among  printers,  unprofitable;  consuming 
extra  time  or  labor.  Lean  work  is  work  which  takes 
more  time  than  other  work  paid  for  at  the  same  rate.  Lean 
type  is  type  which  is  so  thin  as  to  require  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  letters  to  fill  a certain  space.  The  standard  widths 
(as  declared  by  the  typographical  unions  of  the  United 
States)  of  the  full  alphabet  of  26  lower-case  letters  are  the 
spaces  occupied  by  12  ems  or  squares  of  its  own  body  for 
each  size  from  pica  to  bourgeois ; 13  em3  for  brevier  and 
minion,  14  for  nonpareil,  15  for  agate,  36  for  pearl,  and  17 
for  diamond.  Types  whose  alphabets  do  not  reach  these 
measures  are  lean  or  lean-faced. — Lean  bow  ( naut . ).  See 
bow%,  2.— Lean  type,  lean  work.  See  def.  6.=Syn.  1. 
Spare,  lank,  gaunt,  skinny,  poor,  emaciated. 

II.  n.  1.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
of  muscle  without  fat. 

The  fat  was  so  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

Goldsmith,  Ilaunch  of  Venison. 
2.  Any  flesh  that  adheres  to  the  blubber  of  a 
whale:  same  as  fat-lean. — 3.  Among  printers, 
unprofitable  work. 

lean2  (len),  V.  [<  ME.  lenen ; < lean%,  a.]  I.f  in- 
trans. To  become  lean. 

The  rude  neb  schal  leanen.  Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  35. 
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II.  trans.  1.  To  make  lean:  as,  the  climate 
learns  one  very  soon.  [Colloq.]  — 2.  In  whaling, 
to  remove  the  lean  or  flesh  from  (blubber)  with 
the  leaning-knife. 
lean3  (len),  v.  See  lain3. 
lean-faced  (len 'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a thin  face. 

A hungry,  lean-faced  villain.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  237. 
2.  In  printing,  having  an  unusually  thin  or  nar- 
row face,  as  type.  See  lean2,  a.,  5. 
leang,  n.  See  Hang. 

leaning  (le'ning),  n . Inclination  of  the  mind; 
mental  tendency ; bias;  bent. 

They  supposed  he’d  run  away  to  sea,  as  he  had  a leaning 
that  way.  S.  O.  Jewett , Ifeephaven,  p.  180. 

leaning-knife  (le'ning-nif),  n.  In  whaling,  a 
large  Imife  used  in  cutting  the  lean  flesh,  or 
other  tissue  destitute  of  oil,  from  the  blubber, 
preparatory  to  trying  out. 
leaning-note  (le'ning-not),  n.  In  music,  an  ap- 
poggiatura. 

leanly  (len 'li),  adv.  1.  In  a lean  manner  or 
condition;  meagerly;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 
— 2.  Barrenly;  unprofitably:  as,  to  discourse 
leanly. 

leanness  (len'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  lennes,  < AS. 
hleennes,  leanness,  < lilcene,  lean:  see  lean2.']  1. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  lean;  poor- 
ness; meagerness. 

Thirst,  leanness,  excess  of  animal  secretions,  are  signs  and 
effects  of  too  great  thinness  of  blood. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  ii. 

2.  Unproductiveness;  emptiness. 

Poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  112. 
=Syn.  1.  Spareness,  lankness,  gauntness,  skinniness,  poor- 
ness, emaciation. 

leant  (lent).  All  occasional  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  lean1. 

lean-to  (len'to),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Having  rafters 
or  supports  pitched  against  or  leaning  on  an- 
other building,  a wall,  or  the  like : as,  a lean-to 
roof. 

They  [huts]  were  composed  of  great  sheaves  of  giant 
reeds,  placed  in  lean-to  fashion.  O’ Donovan,  Merv,  xv. 

II.  n.  A building  whose  rafters  or  supports 
pitch  against  or  lean  upon  another  building,  or 
against  a wall,  or  the  like ; a penthouse. 

The  lean-to  is  the  simplest  form  [of  vinery i,  often  erected 
against  some  existing  wall.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  223. 

lean-witted  (len'wit//ed),  a.  Having  but  little 
sense  or  shrewdness. 

A lunatic  lean-witted  fool.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  it  1.  115. 
leanyt  (le'ni),  a.  [<  lean1+-y1.]  Lean.  [Rare.] 
They  han  fatte  kernes,  and  leany  knaves, 

Their  fasting  flocks  to  keepe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
leap1  (lep),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  leaped,  sometimes 
leapt , ppr.  leaping.  [<  ME.  lepen  (pret.  leep, 
lep,  lap,  lope , pp.  lopen,  also  weak,  lepte ),  < AS. 
hledpan  (pret.  hleop , pi.  hleopon , pp.  lileapen), 
leap,  run,  = OS.  lilopan  (in  a-hlopan)  = OFries. 
hlapa > lapa,  hliapa  = D.  loopen  = MLG.  lopen 
= OHG.  hlaufan,  laufan , loufan,  MHG.  loufen, 
G.  laufen  = Icel.  hlaupa  = Dan.  lohe-=:  Sw.  lop  a, 
run,  = Goth.  *lilaupan,  leap,  spring  (in  comp. 
us-hlaupan,  spring  up).  Connected  with  leap 
are  the  dial,  lope1,  loup1,  and  lapwing ; also  ult. 
elope, interloper,  orlop;  and  in  comp,  from  Scand. 
gantlope,  gantlet 2.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  spring 
clear  of  the  ground  or  of  any  point  of  rest ; pass 
through  space  by  force  of  an  initial  bound  or 
impulse;  spring;  jump;  vault;  bound. 

A man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than 
without.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 696. 

High-elbow’d  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
2.  To  move  with  springs  or  bounds;  start  sud- 
denly or  with  quick  motion;  make  a spring 
or  bound ; shoot  or  spring  out  or  up. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap’d  from  his  eyes.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 206. 
Days  when  my  blood  would  leap  and  rnn 
As  full  of  sunshine  as  a breeze. 

Lowell,  Ode  to  Happiness. 
A joy  as  of  the  leaping  fire 
Over  the  house-roof  rising  higher. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  m.  200. 

3f.  To  go ; travel.  Compare  landleaper. 

Beon  lopen  to  Londun  bi  leue  of  heore  bisschopes. 

To  ben  clerkes  of  the  kynges  bench  e the  cuntre  to  schende. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Prol.,  1.  94. 
4.  In  music,  to  pass  from  any  tone  to  one  that 
is  two  or  more  diatonic  steps  distant  from  it. 
= Syn.  1.  Jump.  Spring , etc.  See  skip. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  jump 
over;  spring  or  bound  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of : as,  to  leap  a wall. 
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Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4.  21. 

2.  To  copulate  with;  cover:  said  of  the  males 
of  certain  "beasts. — 3.  To  cause  to  take  a leap; 
cause  to  pass  by  leaping. 

He  had  leaped  his  horse  across  a deep  nullah,  and  got 
off  in  safety.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  2fc>7. 

leap1  (lep),  n.  [<  ME.  leepflepe,  lupe,<.  AS.  lilyp 
: OFries.  hlep  (in  bekhlep)  = D.  loop  = MLG. 
lop  = OHG.  louf,  louph,  MHG.  louf,  G-.  lauf  = 
Icel.  hlaup  = Sw.  lopp  — Dan.  lob;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  act  or  an  act  of  leaping;  a 
jump;  aspring;  abound. 

Behold  that  dreadfull  downfall  of  a rock  : . . . 

’Tis  that  convenient  leap  I mean  to  try. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Theocritus’s  Idyls,  iii.  58. 

Sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another  are  unnatu- 
ral. Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  The  act  of  copulating  with  or  covering  a 
female:  said  of  certain  beasts. — 3.  In  music , 
a passing  from  any  tone  to  one  that  is  two  or 
more  diatonic  steps  distant  from  it. — 4.  In  min- 
ing, & fault  or  break  in  the  strata.  [Rare.]  — 
A leap  in  the  dark,  an  act  the  consequences  of  which 
cannot  be  foreseen;  something  done  regardless  of  results; 
a blind  venture. 

leap3  (lep),  n.  [Also  leep ; < ME.  leep,  < AS. 
leap,  a basket,  = Icel.  laupi;  a basket,  box.  Cf. 
seedleap.]  If.  A basket.  Wyclif. — 2.  A trap 
or  snare  for  fish.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
*3.  Half  a bushel.  Hnlliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leaper  (le'per),  n.  [Also  dial.  Upper  (and  loper, 
lotiper) ; < ME.  lepere,  < AS.  liledpere,  a runner 
(=  D.  looper  = MLG.  loper  = G.  laufer.  a run- 
ner, = Icel.  hlaupari,  a charger  (horse),  = Dan. 
lober  = Sw.  lopare,  a runner),  < hledpan,  run : 
see  leap1.']  1.  One  who  or  that  which  rims  or 
leaps:  as,  a horse  that  is  a good  leaper. — 2.  An 
anglers’  name  for  the  salmon,  from  its  leaping 
over  obstructions  in  streams. — 3.  A tool  used 
by  junkmen  for  untwisting  old  rope ; a loper. 
leaperyt,  n.  Same  as  lepry. 
leap-frog  (lep'frog),  n.  A boys’  game  in  which 
one  player  places  his  hands  on  the  back  or 
shoulders  of  another  who  has  assumed  a stoop- 
ing posture,  and  leaps  or  vaults  ovor  his  head, 
leapfult  (lep'fill),  n.  [<  ME.  lepeful;  < leap'1  + 
-fill.]  A basketful.  Wyclif. 
leaping-fish  (le'ping-fish),  n.  A small  blen- 
nioid  fish  of  the  genus  Salarias,  of  an  oblong  or 
elongate  form,  with  a smooth  skin  and  two  or 
three  thick  rays  in  the  ventral  fins:  so  called 
because  it  comes  out  on  the  shore  and  is  ca- 
pable of  leaping  considerable  distances.  The 
name  is  specifically  applied  to  8.  tridactylus  of 
Ceylon. 

leaping-houset  (le'ping-hous),  n.  A house  of 
ill  fame;  a brothel.  Shak.  [Low.] 
leaping-timef  (le'ping-tim),  n.  The  period  of 
highest  bodily  activity ; youth.  [Bare.] 

I had  rather 

Have  skipp’d  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 

To  have  turn’d  my  leaping-time  into  a crutch, 

Tnan  have  seen  this.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  200. 

leap-ore  (lep'or),  n.  The  most  inferior  quality 
of  tin  ore.  Also  called  round  ore. 
leapt  (lept).  An  occasional  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  leap1. 

leap-weelt  (lep'wel),  n.  A weel  or  snare  for 
fisn.  Holland. 

leap-year  (lep'yer),  n.  [<  ME.  lepe-gere  (not 
in  AS.)  (=  Icel.  hlaup-ar),  leap-year  (ef.  D. 
schrikkeljaar,  MD.  schrickeljaer,  lit.  ‘leap-year’ 
(<  MD. schricken,  leap  forward,  start, be  startled, 
be  in  fear,  D.  schrikken,  be  in  fear,  + jaer,  D. 
jaar,  year ; so  sclirikkeldag,  the  odd  day  in  leap- 
year,  schrikkelmaand,  February);  Dan.  skud- 
aar,  Sw.  skottdr,  lit.  ‘shoot-year’);  < leap1,  n., 
+ year.  The  G.  name  is  schaltjalir,  lit.  ‘inter- 
calary year’  (<  sehalten,  insert,  intercalate,  + 
jahr,  year) ; L.  (LL.)  bisextilis  annus  (>  It.  anno 
bisestile  Pg.  anno  bissexto,  Sp.  aiio  bisiesto,  F. 
annee  bissextile),  a year  containing  a second 
sixth  day  (sc.  before  the  calends  of  March)  (see 
bissextile).]  A year  containing  366  days,  or  one 
day  more  than  an  ordinary  year;  a bissextile 
year.  See  bissextile.  The  exact  reason  of  tne  name 
is  unknown  ; but  it  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  any 
date  in  such  a year  after  the  added  day  (February  29th) 
“leaps  over’’  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  would  fall  in 
ordinary  years : thus,  if  March  1st  falls  on  Monday  in  one 
year,  it  will  fall  on  Tuesday  in  the  next  if  that  is  an  ordi- 
nary year  of  365  days,  but  on  Wednesday  if  it  is  a leap-year. 
lear1  (ler),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  leer,  lere; 
< ME.  leren,  teach,  learn,  < AS.  lair  an  = OS. 
lerian,  lerean,  leran  = OFries.  lera  = D.  leeren, 
teach,  learn,  = MLG.  leren  = OHG.  leran,  lerran, 
MHG.  leren,  G.  lehren  = Icel.  Icera  = Goth. 
laisjan,  teach ; in  form  appar.  a denominative 
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verb,  < AS.  lar  (=  D.  leer  = OS.  OHG.  lera  = 
MHG.  lere,  G.  lehre,  etc.),  teaching  lore  (see 
lore1),  but  rather  a causative  derived,  like  AS. 
lar,  etc.,  and  the  associated  verb  learn,  q.  v., 
from  a primitive  verb  represented  by  Goth. 
leisan  (pret.  pres,  lais),  find  out,  learn,  whence 
also  ult.  last1,  a foot-track,  a mold  for  a shoe: 
see  tost1.]  I .trans.  1.  To  teach;  instruct;  in- 
form. 

Constantyn  lette  also  in  Jerusalem  chirches  rere, 

And  wyde  aboute  elleswer,  Christendom  to  fere. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  87. 

This  charm  I wol  yow  leere.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1580. 
2.  To  learn. 

The  firste  vertu,  sone,  if  thou  wolt  leere, 

Is  to  restreyne  and  kope  wel  thy  touge. 

Chaucer,  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  228. 

A1  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  25. 

On  that  sad  book  his  shame  and  loss  he  leared. 

Spenser. 

ii.  intrans.  To  teach. 

The  maister  leseth  [loseth]  his  time  to  lere, 

When  the  disciple  woll  not  here. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2150. 

[In  all  senses  now  only  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 
lear1  (ler),  n.  [A  var.  of  tore1,  after  the  asso- 
ciated verb  tour1:  see  lore1,  lear1, v.]  Learning; 
lore;  a lesson.  [Now  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

This  leare  I learned  of  a bel-dame  trot 
When  I was  yong  and  wylde  as  now  thou  art. 

barnefield,  Affectionate  Shepheard  (1594). 

In  many  secret  skils  she  had  been  conn’d  her  lere. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xii. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o’  doited  lear. 

Burns,  Scotch  Drink. 

lear2t,  a.  See  leer9. 
lear3,  n.  See  leer1. 

lear-board  (ler'bord),  n.  Same  as  layer-board. 
learert,  «.  [ME.  lerare  = D.  leeraar  = LG.  lerer 
= OHG.  lerari,  lerari,  MHG.  lerare,  lerer,  G. 
lehrer  — Sw.  Icirare  = Dan.  Icerer,  teacher;  < 
lear1  + -er1.]  A teacher, 
learn  (lem),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  learned,  some- 
times learnt,  ppr.  learning.  [<  ME.  lernen, 
lumen,  leornen,  < AS.  leornian  = OS.  linon  (for 
*lirnm)  = OFries.  lima,  lerna  = OHG.  lirnen, 
lernen,  MHG.  lirnen,  lernen,  G.  lernen,  learn ; a 
secondary  form,  with  formative  -n,  and  change 
of  orig.  s to  r (as  in  the  related  lear1,  lore1), 
from  the  verb  represented  by  Goth,  leisan  (pret. 
pres,  lais),  find  out,  learn:  see  tear1.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge  of  or  skill  in; 
become  informed  of  or  acquainted  with : as,  to 
learn  grammar ; to  learn  the  truth. 

To  learn  to  die  is  better  than  to  study  the  ways  of  dying. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ,  llor.,  ii.  13. 
As,  taught  by  Venus,  Paris  learnt  the  art 
To  touch  Achilles’  only  tender  part. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ti.  217. 

One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learn' d. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxix. 

2.  To  teach.  [Now  regarded  as  incorrect,  but  for- 
merly in  good  literary  use,  and  still  common  in  provincial 
or  colloquial  use.] 

Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. 

Shale.,  M uch  Ado,  iv.  1.  31. 

Kiper  hours  hereafter 
Must  learn  me  how  to  grow  rich  in  deserts. 

Ford,  Lover’s  ,\J  elancholy,  ii.  1. 

n.  intrans.  To  acquire  or  receive  knowledge, 
information,  or  intelligence;  receive  instruc- 
tion ; profit  from  teaching : as,  to  learn  how  to 
act ; the  child  learns  rapidly. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; for  I am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Mat.  xi.  29. 

learnable  (l&r'na-bl),  a.  [<  learn  4-  -able.’] 
Capable  of  being  learned. 

These  be  gifts, 

Born  with  the  blood,  not  learnable. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

learned  (ler'ned),  p.  a.  [Prop.  pp.  of  learn , v.] 

1.  Possessed  of  the  learning  of  schools;  well 
furnished  with  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledge ; erudite : as,  a learned  man. 

Men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be 
little  knowing.  Locke. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  learned ; it  seems  as  if  people 
were  worn  out  on  the  way  to  great  thoughts,  and  can  never 
enjoy  them  because  they  are  too  tired. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  398. 

2.  Well  acquainted;  having  much  experience; 
skilful : often  with  in : as,  learned  in  art. 

Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  manifesting  learning;  ex- 
hibiting the  effect  of  instruction  or  learn- 
ing; scholastic:  as , learned  accomplishments; 
a learned  treatise. 
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How  learned  a thing  it  is  to  be  aware  of  the  humblest 
enemy  ! B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

I set  apart  [for  study]  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus 
repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  the  learned  education 
my  father  once  intended  for  me. 

Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  126. 

There  comes  thus  to  be  a separation  of  the  originally 
unitary  speech  into  two  parts : a learned  dialect,  which  is 
the  old  common  language  preserved,  and  a popular  dia- 
lect, which  is  its  altered  descendant. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ix. 
=Syn.  1 and  3.  Learned , Scholarly,  erudite,  deep-read. 
These  words  agree  in  representing  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  obtained  by  careful  and  protracted  study,  es- 
pecially in  books.  They  differ  in  that  learned  expresses 
depth  and  fullness  in  the  knowledge,  while  scholarly  ex- 
presses accuracy : as,  a learned  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
the  use  of  the  dative  case.  Learned  expresses  only  the 
result  of  study;  scholarly  may  express  the  result  or  the 
spirit : as,  scholarly  tastes.  See  ignorant. 
learnedly  (ler'ned-li),  adv.  In  a learned  man- 
ner ; with  learning  or  erudition;  with  skill:  as, 
to  discuss  a question  learnedly. 
learnedness  (ler'ned-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing learned ; erudition. 

learner  (ler'ncr),  n.  [<  ME.  lernere , < AS.  leorw- 
ere , a learner,  < leornian , learn:  see  learn.']  One 
who  learns ; one  who  acquires  knowledge  or  is 
taught ; a scholar ; a pupil, 
learning  (ler'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  lernyng,  < AS. 
leornung  (=  OS.  lernunga  ==  OHG.  lirnungaf 
lernunga , MHG.  lernunge ),  learning,  verbal  n. 
of  leornian , learn:  see  learn.]  1.  The  act  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  — 2.  Systematic  know- 
ledge ; the  information  gained  from  books  and 
instruction ; education  in  general : as,  a branch 
of  learning ; a low  state  of  learning. 

The  rootes  of  leamynge  most  bytter  we  deme  ; 

The  fruites  at  last  moste  pleasaunt  doth  seme. 

Labees  Look  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  p.  340. 

A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  l.  215. 

3.  Specifically,  profound  or  extensive  literary 
and  scientific  culture;  erudition:  as,  a man  of 
learning. 

What  shall  become  of  that  commonwealth  or  church  in 
the  end  which  hath  not  the  eye  of  learning  to  beautify, 
guide,  and  direct  it?  Hooker,  Eccles.  I’olity,  vii.  24. 
No  power  of  combining,  arranging,  discerning, 
Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into  learning. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics. 

4.  That  which  is  learned  by  study  of  or  appli- 
cation to  a particular  subject;  special  know- 
ledge or  skill : as,  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the 
learning  of  an  art  or  a profession ; military  or 
mercantile  learning. 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1.  43. 
I once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour’d  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  35. 
The  New  Learning,  the  development  in  England,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  was  led 
by  Colet,  Erasmus,  Warliam.  and  More. 

It  was  the  story  of  Nowhere,  or  Utopia,  which  More 
embodies  in  the  wonderful  book  which  reveals  to  us  the 
heart  of  the  New  Learning.  J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist.,  v. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Scholarship , Erudition,  etc.  (see  litera- 
ture) ; attainments,  acquirements, 
learnt  (lernt) . An  occasional  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  learn. 

lea-rod  (le'rod),  n.  Same  as  lay-rod. 
leasable  (le'sa-bl),  a.  [<  lease?  + -able.]  That 
may  be  leased  ; capable  of  being  transferred  or 
held  by  lease. 

lease1  (lez),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  leased,  ppr.  leas- 
ing. [<  ME.  lesen,  < AS.  lesan  (pret.  la’s,  pi. 
laison,  pp.  lesen),  gather,  = OS.  lesan  = OFries. 
lesa  — D.  lezen,  gather,  read,  = MLG.  lesen  = 
OHG.  lesan,  MHG.  G.  lesen,  gather,  read,  = Icel. 
lesa,  glean,  gather,  read,  = Dan.  hese  = Sw. 
Idsa,  read,  = Goth,  lisan  (pret.  las),  gather;  ef. 
Lith.  lesti,  pick  up  (corn).  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  notion  ‘read’  from  ‘gather,’  ef. 
L.  legere,  Gr.  Ikyuv,  gather,  read : see  legend,  col- 
lect, etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  gather;  pick;  pick 
up;  pick  out;  select.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Of  vvynter  fruite  science 
Yet  leseth  oute  the  smale  unto  the  greet, 

So  that  the  tree  may  sende  her  drinke  A mete. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  165. 

Specifically — 2.  To  glean,  as  corn.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  glean  ; gather  up  leavings, 
as  at  harvest.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ac  who  so  helpeth  me  to  erie  or  sowen  here  ar  I wende 
Shal  haue  leue,  bi  owre  lorde,  to  lesc  here  in  heruest. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  68. 
Agreo,  that  in  harvest  used  to  lease ; 

But,  harvest  done,  to  chair  work  did  aspire  ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two  pence  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Theocritus’s  Idyls,  iii. 
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lease2  (les),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  leased,  ppr.  leas- 
ing. [<  ME.  *lesen,  < AF.  *leser,  OF.  laisier , leis- 
seir,  lessier,  lesser , laxier , F.  laisser , let,  let  go, 
leave,  let  out,  ==  Sp.  Pg.  laxar  = It.  lasciare, 
leave,  lassare,  loosen  (ML.  reflex  lassa^e,  leave), 

< L.  laxare , loosen,  < lax  us,  loose  : see  lax 1,  luxa- 
tion. Cf.  release.']  1 . To  grant  the  temporary 
possession  of,  as  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, to  another  for  compensation  at  a fixed 
rate;  let;  demise. 

This  dear,  dear  land  [England!  . . . 

Is  now  leased  out,  I die  pronouncing  it, 

Like  to  a tenement  or  pelting  farm. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  59. 
Those  not  by  chance 

Made,  or  indenture,  or  leas’d  out  t’  advance 
The  profits  for  a time. 

B.  Jonson , Underwoods,  lxxxviiu  4. 

2.  To  take  a lease  of,  or  to  take,  as  lands,  etc., 
by  a lease:  as,  he  leased  the  farm  from  the  pro- 
★prietor.  =Syn.  Let,  Rent,  etc.  See  hire i. 
lease2  (les),  n.  [<  ME.  *lese , < AF.  *lese,  lees , 
lees,  OF.  lais,  lays , laiz,  leis , les,  lees,  leez,  m.  (AL. 
reflex  lessa),  a lease,  also  (F.  legs),  a thing  left 
by  will,  a legacy ; cf.  OF.  laisse,  lesse , f.,  a pres- 
ent; from  the  verb.  Cf.  leased,  leash,  of  the 
same  ult.  origin.]  1 . A contract  transferring  a 
right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  real 
property  for  life  or  for  a definite  period  of  time 
or  at  will,  usually  made  in  consideration  of  a 
periodical  compensation  called  rent,  in  modern 
times  usually  payable  in  money,  but  sometimes 
in  a share  of  the  produce,  and  in  former  times 
frequently  in  services.  The  grantor  or  landlord  is 
called  the  lessor,  the  grantee  the  lessee.  The  act  of  the 
grantor  is  called  a demise ; the  right  of  the  grantee  is 
called  the  term;  his  holding  under  it  is  called  a tenancy. 
The  right  of  the  lessor  to  have  possession  again  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  or  sooner  in  case  of  forfeiture,  is  called  the 
reversion.  If  the  grantor  has  only  a term  and  grants  the 
whole  of  it,  the  contract  is  not  technically  a lease,  but,  even 
if  in  the  form  of  a lease,  is  deemed  only  an  assignment.  If 
the  grantor  of  a term  retains  any  reversion,  even  for  a sin- 
gle day,  the  contract  is  a lease.  A contract  not  transfer- 
ring a right  of  possession,  but  merely  contemplating  that 
such  right  shall  be  transferred  in  the  future,  is  not  a lease, 
but  an  agreement  for  a lease.  A contract  transferring  such 
a right  to  commence  in  enjoyment  at  a future  day — as,  for 
instance,  one  executed  in  February  to  give  possession  in 
May  — is  a lease;  but  the  right  of  the  lessee  for  the  in- 
tervening period  before  the  term  is  an  inter  esse  termini. 
The  word  lease  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  a letting  of 
personal  property. 

2.  The  written  instrument  by  which  a lease- 
hold estate  is  created.  The  word  is  also  loosely  applied 
to  oral  contracts  of  letting,  which,  however,  are  made  void 
by  the  statute  of  frauds  unless  for  a term  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

One  air  gave  both  their  lease  of  breath. 

Lowell,  To  Holmes  on  his  Birthday. 

3.  The  duration  of  tenure  by  lease  ; a term  of 
leasing ; hence,  the  terminable  time  or  period 
of  anything:  as,  to  take  property  on  a long 
lease  ; a short  lease  of  life. 

In  this  laziness  she  [the  soul]  sleeps  out  her  Zease.her 
term  of  life,  in  this  death,  in  this  grave,  in  this  body. 

Donne , Sermons,  xvii. 

His  life  is  but  a three  days’  lease. 

Lord  Maxwell’s  Goodnight  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  168). 
Custodlam  lease.  See  enstodiam.— Emphyteutic 
lease.  Same  as  bail  d longues  anodes  (which  see,  under 
bail*). — Improving  lease.  See  improving,  n. — Lease 
and  release,  a form  of  conveyance,  now  disused,  but  in 
common  use  in  England  and  its  American  colonies  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  devised  to  avoid  the 
statute  of  enrolments,  which  then  required  conveyances 
to  be  recorded,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rule  that  a 
tenant  in  possession  could  take  a release  without  any  such 
act  of  notoriety. 

lease3t,  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  lees,  les,  leas,  loose, 
false,  <.  AS.  leds,  loose,  false : see  loose,  a. , which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  orig.  lease  (ME. 
lees).]  I.  a.  -False;  lying;  deceptive. 

M aerobes 

That  halt  nat  dremes  false  ne  lees. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  8. 

Louande  . . . lese  goddez,  that  lyf  haden  neuer, 
Made  of  stokkes  t stonez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1719. 

ii.  n.  Falsehood ; a lie. 

Of  these  twoo  here  was  a shrewede  lees. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1545. 
At  every  ende  of  the  deyse 
Sate  an  erle,  withowt  lese. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54.  ( Halliwell .) 

Flanders  of  nede  must  with  vs  haue  peace, 

Or  els  shee  is  destroyed  without  lees. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  188. 
lease4  (lez),  [Also  lease;  < ME.  lese  (var.  of 
lesewe ),  < AS.  Ices,  a meadow,  pasture : see  leasow, 
to  which  leased  is  related  as  mead 2 is  to  meadow. 
Cf.  lea 1,  which  in  the  sense  of  ‘ pasture  ’ is  prob. 
in  part  due  to  lease 4 taken  as  a plural  *lees.] 
1 . A pasture. 

The  niwe  forest, 

That  is  in  Southhamtessire,  ...  he  louede  mou, 

& astorede  wel  mid  bestes  & lese.  Rob.  of  Gloucester. 
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Leaze  is  an  unmown  grass  field  stocked  through  spring 
and  summer.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLY . 129. 

2.  A common.  [Prov.  Eug.  in  both  senses.] 
lease5  (les),  n.  [The  more  original  form  of 
leash.]  In  weaving,  the  system  of  crossings  in 
the  warp-threads  in  a loom  between  the  yam- 
beam  and  the  lieddles,  effected  by  passing  each 
warp-thread  alternately  over  and  under  the 
lease-rods. 

leasehold  (les'hold),  n.  and  a.  [<  lease 2 + hold.] 

1.  n.  A tenure  by  lease ; real  estate  held  under 
a lease. 

“I  have  but  a poor  lease  of  this  mansion  under  you, 
voidable  at  your  honour’s  pleasure.”  “Ay,  and  thou 
wouldst  fain  convert  thy  leasehold  into  a copyhold." 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  v. 

II.  a.  Held  by  lease:  as,  a leasehold  tene- 
ment— Leasehold  enfranchisement,  a plan  for  con- 
ferring on  holders  of  leases  for  long  unexpired  terms  the 
right  by  statute  to  acquire  the  fee  by  compensating  the 
owners  of  the  reversion  or  remainder.  It  was  brought  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament  in  1885. 
leaseholder  (les'hoh'der),  n.  A tenant  under 
a lease. 

leasemonger  (les'mung//ger),  n.  [<  leased  + 
monger.]  One  who  deals  in  leases.  [Rare.] 
They  were  all  very  sudainly  inhabited  and  stored  with 
inmates,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  English  nation, 
and  aduantage  of  landlords  and  leasemongers. 

Stow,  King  James,  an.  1604. 

leaser1!  (le'zer),  n.  [=  D.  lesser,  reader,  = 
OHG.  lesari,  lesari,  MHG.  lescere,  leser,  G.  leser, 
gleaner,  a reader,  = Icel.  lesari,  a reader,  = Dan. 
laiser  = Sw.  leisure,  reader,  also  a pietist;  as 
lease 1 + -er1.]  One  who  leases  or  gathers ; a 
gleaner. 

I looked  upon  all  who  were  born  here  as  only  in  the  con- 
dition  of  leasers  and  gleaners.  Swift. 

leaser2  (le'ser),  n.  [<  leased  4-  -er1.]  One  who 
leases  or  lets;  a lessor. 

leaser3!  (le'zer),  n.  [<  lease 3 + -er1.]  One  who 
tells  a falsehood ; a liar, 
lease-rod  (les'rod),  n.  In  weaving,  one  of  the 
wooden  rods,  usually  of  oval  cross-section,  over 
and  under  which  the  warp-threads  in  a loom 
are  alternately  passed  in  forming  the  lease. 
There  are  usually  three  of  these  rods,  tied  toge- 
ther at  the  ends.  See  lease5. 
leash  (lesh),  n.  [<  ME.  leesshe,  leysclie,  lesshe; 
a var.  of  more  orig.  lease 5 (early  mod.  E.  and 
still  in  use  in  sense  3),  < ME.  lees,  leese,  leece, 
lese,  < OF.  lesse,  P.  laisse  = It.  lascio,  < ML. 
laxa,  thong,  a loose  cord,<  L.  laxa,  fern,  of  laxus, 
loose:  see  lax1.]  1.  A band,  lace,  or  thong; 
a snare. 

He  is  caught  up  in  another  Us. 

Chaucer , Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  233. 
Especially — (a)  The  line  used  to  hold  hounds  or  coursing- 
dogs  until  the  time  comes  to  set  them  on  the  game. 

They  brought  him  to  the  lieading-hill, 

His  hounds  intill  a Irish. 

Young  Waters  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  304). 
(fit)  A pack  of  hounds.  ( c ) A light  line  used  to  give  the  fal- 
con a short  flight  without  releasing  her  altogether.  It  is 
secured  to  the  varvels  on  the  bird  s ankle. 

But  her  [the  hawk’s]  too  faithful  leash  doth  soon  retain 
Her  broken  flight,  attempted  oft  in  vain. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  0. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a brace  and  a half;  three 
creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  greyhounds, 
foxes,  bucks,  or  hares;  hence,  three  things  in 
general. 

Citizens  . . . tir’d  with  toyl,  by  leashes  and  by  payrs. 
Crowned  with  Garlands,  go  to  take  the  ayrs. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 
A leash  of  nightcaps  on  his  head,  like  the  pope’s  triple 
crown.  Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  i.  1. 

3.  In  weaving,  one  of  the  threads,  cords,  or  wires 
extending  between  the  parallel  bars  or  shafts 
of  the  harness  ana  having  a loop  or  eye  in  the 
middle  for  the  reception  of  a warp-thread.  See 
heddle. 

leash  (lesh),  v.  t.  [<  leash,  n.]  To  bind  or  se- 
cure by  a leash. 

And  at  his  heels. 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  Are 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 

leasing1  (le'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lease1,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  gathering;  gleaning. — 2.  An  arm- 
ful of  hay  or  corn,  such  as  is  leased  or  gleaned. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leasing2  (le'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  leased,  v.] 
The  act  of  letting  or  taking  on  lease. 
leasing3  (le'zing),  n.  [<  ME.  leesing,  lesing, 
leesyng,  etc.,  < AS.  ledsung  (=  Icel.  lausung), 
falsehood,  verbal  n.  of  ledsian,  lie,  < leds,  false : 
see  leased,  loose.]  The  telling  of  lies;  lying; 
a lie;  falsehood;  lying  report. 

Now  axe  hem  yef  this  be  true,  for  thei  sholde  not  be  so 
hardy  be-fore  me  to  make  yow  no  lesynge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  37. 


leat 

Trust  her  not,  you  bonnibel, 

She  will  forty  leasings  tell. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 
Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing;  the  Loru 
will  abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man.  Ps.  v.  6. 

leasing-maker  (lAzing-ma/ker),  n.  One  who 
tells  lies ; one  who  is  guilty  of  leasing-making. 
Franlilin,  Autobiog.,  p.  414.  [Rare.] 
leasing-making  (le'zing-ma"king),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  the  act  of  telling  lies ; specifically,  the  ut- 
terance of  slanderous  and  untrue  speeches,  to 
the  disdain,  reproach,  and  contempt  of  the  king, 
his  council  and  proceedings,  or  to  the  dishonor, 
hurt,  or  prejudice  of  his  highness,  his  parents 
and  progenitors ; verbal  sedition, 
leasing-mongert  (le'zing-mung,/ger),  n.  [ME.] 
A liar. 

Leasing -mongeris  and  forswomn.  Wyclif,  1 Tim.  i.  10. 

Lea's  oak.  See  oak. 

leasowt  (le'so),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lessow 
(also  lease:  see  leased),  < ME.  leesewe,  lesewe, 
lese , < AS.  Ices  (gen.  Iceswe , dat.  Iceswe , leese , pi. 
Iceswe , Iceswa,  leese , Icesa ),  a pasture.]  A pasture. 

In  men  and  cities,  castels,  fortresses,  or  other  places  of 
defense,  in  medowes,  leassewes.  etc. 

Holinshffl,  Hen.  II.,  an.  1173. 
■William  Slienstone  . . . first  saw  the  light  on  the  patri- 
monial estate  which  his  taste  afterwards  made  so  famous 
— The  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire. 

Allibone,  liict.  Authors,  p.  2072. 

leasowt  (le'so),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lessow ; 
< leasow,  7i.]  To  feed  or  pasture. 

Gently  his  fair  flocks  lessow' d he  along, 

Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisure. 

Drayton,  Moses.  ( Nares .) 

least1  (lest),  a.  superl . [<  ME.  leste , lest , last, , < 
AS.  Icest , contr.  of  Icesast , Icesest , leerest , least, 
superl.  of  Ices  (adv.  and  a.),  less  (no  positive  in 
use) : see  less1.]  Smallest ; little  in  size  or  de- 
gree, etc.,  beyond  all  others:  answering  as  su- 
perlative to  little. 

I spied  a wee  wee  man, 

He  was  the  least  that  eir  I saw. 

The  Wee  Wee  Man  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  126). 
For  I am  the  least,  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to 
be  called  an  apostle,  because  I persecuted  the  church  of 
God.  1 Cor.  xv.  9. 

At  least,  at  the  least,  not  to  say,  or  that  one  may  not 
say,  more  than  is  certainly  true ; at  the  lowest  degree : as, 
if  he  has  not  incurred  a penalty,  he  at  least  deserves  cen- 
sure ; it  was  two  hours  ago  at  the  least. 

V.  hundei7d  of  his  men  he  lost  also. 

And  horsis  a thowsand  atte  lest. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2536. 
He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  296. 

Circle  of  least  confusion.  See  confusion.— In  the 
least,  in  the  smallest  degree ; at  all. 

Acres.  It  is  giving  you  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Ahs.  JJot  in  the  least — I beg  you  won’t  mention  it. — No 
trouble  in  the  world,  I assure  you. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1. 
Least  and  xnostt,  all ; the  whole  of  any  number ; one 
and  all,  great  and  small.  Nares.—  Least  common  mul- 
tiple. See  multiple.— Method  of  least  squares.  See 
square. — Principle  of  least  action.  See  action.— Prin- 
ciple of  least  constraint.  See  constraint. 
least1  (lest),  adv . superl.  [<  ME.  lest , last,  < AS. 
Icest,  contr.  of  Icesast , Icesest,  leerest , adv.,  superl. 
of  Ices,  less : see  less1.]  In  the  smallest  or  lowest 
degree ; in  a degree  below  all  others : as,  to  re- 
ward those  who  least  deserve  it. 

With  what  I most  enjoy  contented  least. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  xxix. 

least2f,  conj.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lest1. 
leastways  (lest'waz),  adv.  At  least:  an  obso- 
lete or  colloquial  form  of  leastwise. 

There  being  ...  no  two  birds  in  the  hand  worth  one 
in  the  bush,  as  is  well  known—  leastways  in  a contrairy 
sense,  which  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxvii. 
At  leastwayst,  at  least. 

At  least  waies,  I flnde  this  opinion  confirmed  by  a pretie 
deuise  or  embleme  that  Lucianus  alleageth  he  saw. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  118. 

leastwise  (lest'wlz),  adv.  [<  least1  + -wise.] 
At  least:  formerly  used  with  at,  with  the  same 
force.  [Now  only  colloq.] 

I have  from  Time  to  Time  employ’d  divers  of  my  best 
Friends  to  get  my  Liberty,  at  leastwise  leave  to  go  abroad 
upon  Bail.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  61. 

leasy!  (le'zi),  a.  [<  lease3,  a.,  + -?/.]  Counter- 
feit; fallacious;  misleading.  [Rare.] 

For  sfudying  therebie  to  make  everie  thing  straight 
and  easie,  in  smoothing  and  playning  all  things  to  much, 
never  leaveth,  whiles  the  sense  itselfe  be  lefte  both  lowse 
and  leasie.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  ii. 

leat1,  leet3  (let),  n.  [Appar.,like  lade3,  lode1, 
ult.  connected  with  AS.  Iwdan,  lead : see  lead1.] 
1.  A meeting  of  cross-roads.  Halliwell. — 2.  A 
watercourse  or  a trench  for  conveying  water 


leat 

to  engine-  or  mill-wheels.  Pryce,  1778.  [Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  Eng.]  See  the  quota- 
tions. 

Plymouth  Leat.  This  artificial  brook  is  taken  out  of  the 
river  Mew,  towards  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Sheepston 
Tor  in  a wild  mountain  dell.  Leat , Late,  or  Lake , as  it  is 
sometimes  pronounced,  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  lead  or 
conductor,  being  applied,  I believe,  to  any  artificial  chan- 
nel for  conducting  water. 

Marshall,  Rural  Economy  of  \V.  of  Eng.,  II.  269. 

Drake  is  connected  with  the  modern  life  of  Plymouth 
by  his  construction  of  the  leat,  or  water-course  through 
which  the  town  is  still  supplied  from  the  river  Meavy. 

Worth,  Hist.  Devonshire,  p.  210. 

I have  a project  to  bring  down  a leat  of  fair  water  from 
the  hill-tops  right  into  Plymouth  town. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xiv. 
leat2  (let),  ■ v . i.  [Cf.  Zeafc.]  To  leak;  pour. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leath1  (leth),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  lithe. 
leath2  (leth),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  loath. 
leather  (leTH'er),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
* let  her,  < ME.  lether,  < AS.  lether  (only  in  comp.) 
= OPries.  leither , leder,  lider,  leer  = D.  letter, 
leer  = MLG.  leder,  LG.  tedder,  Her  = OHG. 
MUG.  G.  leder  = Icel.  ledlir  = Dan.  Iceder,  lair 
— Sw.  Idder,  leather ; not  found  native  outside 
of  Teut.  The  W.  llethr,  Bret,  lezr,  ler,  are  of  E. 
or  LG.  origin.]  I . n.  1 . The  tanned,  tawed,  or 
otherwise  dressed  skin  of  an  animal ; dressed 
hides  or  skins  collectively.  The  peculiar  character 
of  leather  is  due  to  the  chemical  combination  of  tannin 
in  the  process  of  tanning,  or  of  tannin  and  vegetable  ex- 
tractive matter  (or  else  of  some  mineral  or  earthy  base), 
with  gelatin  as  contained  in  animal  skin;  its  physical 
characteristics,  such  as  flexibility,  tensile  strength,  color, 
and  durability,  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the  processes 
subsequent  to  the  chemi- 
cal, and  included  in  the 
various  operations  of  cur- 
rying and  dressing.  In 
commercial  and  popular 
usage  leather  does  not  in- 
clude skins  dressed  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on ; such 
skins  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  compounding 
the  word  skin  with  the 
name  of  the  animal  from 
which  they  are  taken : as, 
sealskin , bearskin,  otter- 
skin,  etc.  In  the  un- 
tanned state  skins  valued 
for  their  fur,  hair,  or  wool, 
and  destined  to  be  tawed 
and  dressed  for  furriers’ 
and  analogous  uses,  are 
called  pelts  or  peltry.  In 
England  the  term  pelts  is  applied  to  all  untanned  skins. 
The  term  skin  has  also  certain  applications  relating  to 
leather  which  seem  to  follow  no  rule,  but  are  sanctioned 
by  general  usage : thus,  leathers  made  from  the  skins  of 
kids,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves,  and  in  general  from  the 
skins  of  all  small  domestic  and  of  many  wild  animals,  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  animals:  as , dogskin, 
sheepslcin,  pigslcin,  calfskin,  buckskin,  or  deerskin.  Buff- 
leather  is  an  exception  to  this  usage.  (See  buffi,  2.)  In 
general,  leather  made  from  skins  of  adult  bovine  domes- 
tic animals  is  called  cowhide,  and  that  made  from  skins  of 
horses  is  called  horsehide.  The  tanned  skins  of  large  ani- 
mals, either  wild  or  domestic,  are  distinguished  by  the 
word  hide  with  the  name  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
skin  was  taken  prefixed,  except  when  the  skin  has  the  fur 
or  hair  left  upon  it:  as,  rhinoceros-hide , hippopotamus-hide, 
buffalo-hide  (tanned  with  hair  removed);  leopard-skin,  buf- 
falo-skin (tanned  or  tawed  with  hair  or  fur  on).  Leather 
made  from  the  skins  of  alligators  and  aquatic  animals  is, 
however,  generally  called  skin  with  the  name  of  the  ani- 
mal prefixed:  as,  alligator-skin,  shark -skin,  etc.  (See  also 
shagreen.)  The  outer  side  of  the  skin  both  before  and  after 
tanning  is  called  the  grain  side,  or  simply  the  grain;  the 
opposite  side  is  called  the  flesh  side. 

2.  Human  skin.  [Ironical  or  ludicrous.] 

His  body,  active  as  his  mind, 

Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind 

Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

Sicift,  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

3.  A round  piece  of  tanned  hide  on  the  end  of 
a fish-hook,  designed  to  keep  the  bait  from 
sliding  up  on  the  line. — 4.  The  loose  hanging 
part  of  a dog’s  ear. 

The  ears  of  the  dog  [the  Irish  water-spaniel]  should  be 
and  so  broad  in  the  leather  that  they  will  meet  across 
the  nose.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  425. 

Alum  leather,  tawed  leather.— American  leather,  a 
kind  of  varnished  or  enameled  cloth  prepared  in  imi- 
tation of  leather,  used  for  covering  chairs,  sofas,  etc.— 
Avignon  leather,  embossed  leather,  colored  and  gilded, 
used  for  wall -decoration  and  for  covering  furniture : made 
at  Avignon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  all  respects 

similar  to  that  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  Spain. 

Basan  leather,  bark-dyed  sheepskin,  used  in  making 
slippers,  etc.— Boiled  leather.  See  cuir-bouilli. — Buff- 
leather.  See  buff 1, 2.  — Bullock-leather.  Same  as  cow- 
hide.— Chamois  leather.  See  chamois,  2. — Chrome- 
leather,  leather  in  which  bichromate  of  potassa  solution 
is  used  as  a steep,  the  bichromate  being  by  reaction  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  subsequently  reduced  in  the  tissue 
to  sesquioxid  of  chromium.  — Cordovan  leather.  Same 
as  cordwain. — Danish  leather,  leather  prepared  by  tan- 
ning sheep-,  goat-,  kid-,  and  lamb-skins  with  willow-bark. 
It  is  strong,  supple,  and  bright-colored,  and  is  used  chief- 
ly for  gloves.— Enameled  leather,  leather  usually  split 
and  coated  on  one  side  with  varnish,  giving  it  a surface 
less  lustrous  than  that  of  patent  leather.—  Fair  leather. 


Diagram  showing  divisions  of  a 
tanned  skin,  a,  butt;  b,  b,  belly; 
c,  c,  cheek ; d,  neck  ; e,  e,  e,  e,  shank. 
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leather  not  artificially  colored. — Grained  leather.  Same  The  drum  was  on  the  very  brink  of  leathering  away  with 
as  grain-leather. — Harness-leather,  bark-tanned  leather  all  his  power.  Dickens  The  Chimes  iv 

dressed  specially  for  harness-making.  Instead  of  the  or-  - , * * * 

dinary  dubbing,  the  hardest  tallow  is  used  for  the  stuffing,  leatherback  (leTH ' er-bak),  n.  1.  A turtle 


and  a great  deal  of  labor  is  expended  upon  it  with  the 
stock8tone  and  slicker  to  produce  the  desired  smooth 
finish  on  the  grain  side.— Hogs’  leather.  Same  as  hog- 
skin. — Hungarian  leather,  a white  leather  originally 
brought  from  Hungary,  prepared  by  a peculiar  process 
similar  to  tawing,  after  which  it  is  softened  by  the  ap- 
plication of  oil  and  heat.— Japanned  leather.  Same 
as  patent  leather.—  Kip-leather,  leather  made  from  the 
skins  of  half-grown  cattle.—  Lace-leather.  See  whang- 
leather.  — Lacquered  leather.  Same  as  patent  leather. 
—Leather  appliqu6,  decorative  work  made  by  sewing 
pieces  of  kid  or  other  thin  leather  of  different  colors  on  a 
surface,  as  of  cloth,  and  completing  the  design  by  border- 
ings,  scrolls,  etc.,  either  of  cord  or  of  embroidery-stitching. 
— Leather-punching  machine,  a machine  for  punching 
leather,  in  which  the  action  of  both  the  punch  and  the  die 
is  automatic.  A cam-wheel  and  winch  actuate  the  die- 
stock and  the  punch,  the  cam- wheel  having  a spring  attach- 
ment which  compensates  for  varying  thicknesses  of  the 


of  the  family  Dermochelydidce,  the  Vermochelys 
coriaceus,  or  soft- 
shelled  turtle,  al- 
so known  as  lea- 
ther-turtle, lyre- 
turtle,  trunk-tur- 
tle, and  by  oth- 
er names.  See 
Sphargis. — 2. 

The  ruddy  duck, 

Erismatura  rubi- 
da:  so  called 


Leatherback 
( Dertnochelys  or  Sphargis  coriaceus ), 


from  the  red  ’ 

back  of  the  male,  which  is  of  the  color  of  tanned 

, sole-leather.  [Charleston,  South  Carolina.] 

leather.  The  leather  is  fed  by  hand  to  the  machine.— Lea-  leather-beetle  (leTH,er-be//tl),  n.  The  toothed 

Sf  ™estid,  Dermestes  vulpinus, whichiniures  lead- 
ing machine,  a machine  by  which  binding-leather  is  , , , 

marked  with  stripes  for  shoe-binding.— Leather-strip-  leather- board';  leTH  er-bord),».  Acomposition 
ping  machine,  a machine  for  cutting  sides  of  leather  into  of  leather  scraps  and  paper  material,  ground 
strips  of  uniform  width,  from  which  soles  and  heels  are  Aand  rolled  Into  shppts  7<f  77  Kninh  t 
afterward  punched.  E.  H.  Knight  — Leather-washer  ° n „/!  ^■J1-Emght. 

tool,  cutter,  or  machine,  a device  for  cutting  washers  leather-brown  (leTH  er-broun),  n.  See  brown. 
fromleather.  Oneformresemblestheordinarycarpenters’  leather-carp  (leTH ' er-karp),  n.  A scaleless 
brace  and  annular  bit,  having  two  cutters  adjustable  in  re-  variety  of  the  carp. 

lation  with  the  center  of  the  bit.  Leather  washers  are  often  Ipot/hpr  pi  nth  doanr ' ir  t-lAthl  n A fakri. 
cut  with  circular  hollow  punches.- Morocco  leather.  ieather-CiOtn  (.ieTH  er-kiotti),  n.  A tabno 
See  morocco. — Oiled  leuther,  leather  prepared  by  any  co vorod  with,  a watGr-proot  composition,  &nd 
process  in  which  oil  is  an  important  ingredient.— Oil  goat-  usually  having  a polished  surface.  It  is  common- 
leather,  oiled  goatskin.— Pannonia  leather.  Same  as  ly  made  by  applying  a coat  of  paint  or  varnish,  or  of  both, 
leather-cloth. — Patent  leather,  leather  having  a finely  to  one  side  of  apiece  of  cloth,  and  is  sometimes  embossed 
varnished  surface,  prepared  from  thick  leather  specially  with  a grain  resembling  that  of  morocco,  sometimes  made 
tanned  for  the  purpose.  The  varnish  ( sweetmeat ) is  ap-  with  a high  gloss  like  that  of  patent  leather.  Also  called 
plied  in  coats  with  intermediate  drying  in  a steam-heated  Pannonia  leather. 

oven  and  in  the  sun,  and  smoothing  between  the  applica-  lpof/h  pr-rnnt.  (lpTH'pr-kot)  v A-nvthin<r  with 
tions.  Lmseed-oil  and  coloring  materials,  which  may  be  COau  (leTH  ei  KOt)?  n.  Anything  With 

black  or  white,  etc.,  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  var-  a tough  coat,  skin,  or  rmd,  as  an  apple  or  a po- 

nish.  Also  japanned  leather,  lacquered  leather. — Pebble-  tafco  ; specifically,  the  golden  russet, 
grained  goat-leather,  goatskin  grained  in  an  irregular  ^ , ,.  . . T 

manner,  as  though  numerous  small  pebbles  of  different  There  8 a dlsh  of  bather-coats  for  you. 

sizes  had  been  pressed  upon  its  surface. — Russet  leather.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  44. 

(a)  Leather  finished  except  coloring  and  polishing,  (b)  Lea-  leather-dioinff  fleTn'er-di^incr)  « Rptdp 
ther  finisned  for  use  wi:hout  artificial  coloring,  as  that  of  1 ???'»  n>  bame  a8 

which  shoes  are  made  for  use  in  hot  weather.  Hence—  teutke? -dressing.  E.  H.  Knight. 

(c)  Leather  slightly  colored,  tinged  red  or  yellowish-brown,  leather-dresser  (leTR'er-dres^er),  n.  One  who 
for  use  in  the  same  way.-Russia  leather,  a fine  leather  finishes  leather  by  coloring,  polishing,  and  pre- 
prepared m Russia,  and  imitated  elsewhere,  by  very  care-  j-tT-  i • ^ „ vr 

ful  willow-bark  tanning,  dyeing  with  sandalwood,  and  Parin£?  *or  USG  the  skins  after  they  have  been 
soaking  in  birch-oil.  It  is  of  a brownish-red  color,  and  has  tanned  or  otherwise  preserved, 
a peculiar  and  characteristic  odor.— Spanish  leather,  leather-dressing  (leTH ' 6r- dressing),  n.  The 

it7uU!S  nfnipoih?vPerati0nS  WMOh  SUCCeed  th<5  CUrryil*g 

chine.  Two  thicknesses  are  thus  obtained,  either  of  which  01 -[Gain  er. 

may  be  used,  which  are  better  adapted  for  some  uses  iGatlierette  (leTH-er-et  ),  n.  [<  leather  + -ette.J 
than  the  full  thickness.  The  inner  layer,  of  very  inferior  Cloth  or  paper  made  to  look  like  leather ; imi- 
quality,  is  used  for  trunk  covers  and  similar  purposes,  tation  leather 

and  is  sometimes  finished  and  used  for  cheap  boots  and  a //•  \ . ,T  „ 

shoes.  Occasionally,  however,  splitting  is  done  only  to  se-  l^atner-flOWer  (leTH  er-flou  er),  n.  A North 

cure  an  even  thickness  in  the  outer  part,  when  the  opera-  American  climbing  plant,  Clematis  Viorna,  with 
tion  is  more  properly  called  ski  tying. — Transparent  lea-  a large  perianth  of  leathery  purplish  sepals.  It 
tiller,  raw  hide  treated  with  alum  and  glycerin,  and  thus  grows  wild  from  Penn  svl  van  in  nnH  OViin  <sr»ntli 

rendered  more  or  less  translucent.- Twisted  leather.  'vu,  .°"1  -vennsyivama  ana  umo  south- 

oiled  leather  twisted  from  strips  into  a cord-like  form  for  - wayb  and  IS  often  cultivated, 
straps  or  bands,  used  with  grooved  pulleys  and  for  other  leather-gOUge  (leTH'er-gouj),  n.  A tool  used  to 
purposes.— Vegetable  leather,  a material  composed  of  cut  channels  in  leather  for  receiving  the  thread 
india-rubber  spread  upon  linen  according  to  a patent  pro-  nf  « linn  nf  atitoboo  h'  II 
cess,  very  tough,  and  capable  of  being  made  of  any  thick- 

ness  by  additional  layers  of  linen  covered  and  cemented  ICatHer-grinder  (leTH  er-grin^dfer),  it.  A ma- 
with  the  india-rubber.  It  is  made  in  long  rolls.  Ure,  Diet,  chine  for  reducing  scraps  of  leather  to  shreds, 
-Whang:leather,  tough  leather  used  for  cutting  into  that  the  material  may  he  made  into  washers, 
narrow  strips,  such  as  laces,  crackers  for  whips,  and  small  and  shoo  Vio/lo 

straps.  Also  called  lace-leather. — White  leather,  tawed 

leather:  so  called  because  the  natural  color  is  not  darkened  iGRtlierilBRCl  (leTH  er-hea),  n. 


by  the  process,  as  is  the  case  with  tanned  leather. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  leather;  leathern:  as,  a 
leather  glove. 

The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 13. 


,,  1.  A block- 

head.— 2.  A meliphagine  bird,  Philemon  or 
Tropidorhynclius  corniculatus  of  Australia:  so 
called  from  the  bare,  skinny  head : also  called 
monk  and  friar  from  the  same  circumstance, 
and  four-o’clock  from  its  cry ; also  pimlico. 


Leather  armor,  armor  made  of  leather  rendered  first  flex-  lea  therincr  I'lpOTr'or  inr/l  ,,  IY  4-  i 

ible  and  easily  shaped  and  afterward  hard  by  soaking  in  hot  , er'lng)>  »•  Leather  + 

water,  or  boiling,  pressing,  and  beating.  (Compare  cuir-  ^ * LSaut.,  tanned  or  prepared  leather  fitted  on 
houilli.)  Such  armor  was  much  used  for  defense  in  addition  spars,  rigging,  etc.,  to  prevent  chafing. — 2.  A 
to  the  hauberk,  greaves,  arm-guards,  etc.,  being  worn  over  thrashing ; a whipping.  [ Colloq . ] — 3 The  vel- 
thelmk-mail.  Helmets  also  were  often  made  of  this  mate-  *low  perch  TNense  river  North ^ Vsirnlina  I 
rial.— Leather  belting,  leather  first  shaved  to  an  even  , L^euse  river,  IVortn  Caioima.J 

thickness,  and  then  cut  into  strips  of  definite  width  which  leatner-jaCK  (leWH  er-jak),  n.  A jug  made  of 
are  chamfered  off  and  riveted  and  cemented  together  at  ★leather  J a black-jack. 

^ndntf°f0rm?nfL0ng-piJe!ce-  The  piece  thus  formed  is  leather-jacket  (leTII,er-jakJ'et),  n.  1.  One  of 
prepared  for  market  by  winding  ,t  into  a coil  like  anbbon.  several  fishes,  (a)  A balistoid  fish,  Kalis tescarolinenM,, 

IVirn  til  I’O  O 1 1 /IT'D  t)  1 £'  Tl  1 T win  (l  l.  t-.l-.  — — 1 — .1-  _ 


It  is  used  for  the  straps  or  belts  of  pulleys,  etc.,  in  ma- 
chinery. 

leather  (leTH'er),  v . [<  leather , n.~\  I.  trans. 
1.  To  furnish  with  leather;  apply  leather  to ; 
form  into  leather ; tan. 

Then,  if  you  bring  a liver  not  entirely  leathered  and 
lungs  not  over  half  consumed. 

S.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  p.  444. 

Taking  a green  seal  skin,  we  put  a foot  on  it  and  cut 
around  it,  sew  up  the  heel,  and  run  a string  round  the  toe, 
which  draws  it  up,  and  tie  it  on  the  instep.  By  walking 


with  three  dorsal  spines,  a uniform  brownish  color  on  the 
trunk,  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  fin  checkered  with 
interrupted  longitudinal  brown  lines,  and  the  caudal  fin 
mottled.  It  occurs  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  warm 
seas.  See  cut  under  Batistes,  (b)  A monacanthine  balis- 
toid  fish  of  any  kind.  [New  South  Wales ; New  Zealand.], 
(c)  A carangoid  fish,  Oligoplites  saurus,  having  an  elongated 
subf  usiform  body  with  narrow  linear  scales  embedded  in  the 
skin  at  various  angles,  and  a first  dorsal  fin  with  five  spines. 
It  is  common  in  tropical  seas,  and  wanders  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States. 


it  becomes  leathered  and  soft  to  the  foot.  0 T r.  *.  7 . , 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  435.  . in  Oot-i  same  as  hickory -eucalyptus. 
2.  To  beat  or  thrash  with  or  as  with  a thong  of  lea^eJ'knife  (leTH ' er-nif), 


leather.  [Colloq.] 

If  you  think  I could  carry  my  point,  I would  so  swinge 
and  leather  my  lambkin.  Foote , Mayor  of  Garrat,  i. 

I gave  Spouncer  a black  eye,  I know  — that’s  what  he 
got  by  wanting  to  leather  me 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  p.  34. 

II.  intrans.  To  beat ; strike.  [Colloq.] 


A knife  of 
curved  or  crescent  form  for  cutting  leather,  the 
edge  being  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  handle 
being  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  concavity. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  tools  known,  and  is  much 
used  in  harness-making, 
leather-lap  (leTH'er-lap),  n.  In  gem-cutting, 
an  ordinary  polishing-disk  covered  with  walrue- 


m 


leather-lap 

hide  and  charged  with  Venetian  tripoli  and  wa- 
ter: used  to  polish  stones  cut  en  caboehon. 
leatherleaf  (leTH'er-lef),  re.  See  Cassandra. 
leather-mouthed  (leTH'er-moutht),  a.  Having 
a mouth  like  leather,  or  smooth  and  tough, 
without  teeth  in  the  jaws. 

By  leather-mouthed  fish,  I mean  such  as  have  their  teeth 
in  their  throat,  as  the  chub. 

I.  Walton,  Angler  (ed.  1653),  p.  203. 

leathern  (leTH'ern),  a.  [<  ME.  letheren,  < AS. 
letheren,  lethern,  lethren , litheren,  lithren,  in  old- 
est form  lidrin  (=  D.  lederen  = OHG.  lidirin, 
lidrin,  ill  IG.  liderin,  G.  ledern),  of  leather,  < 
lether,  leather:  see  leather  and  -ere2.]  Made  of 
leather ; consisting  of  or  resembling  leather. 

Thenne  com  Couetyse,  . . . 

And  lyk  a letherne  pors  lullede  his  chekes. 

Piers  Ploivman  (A),  v.  110. 

And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair,  and 
a leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Mat.  iii.  4. 

Leathern  bird,  leathern  mouse,  leathern  wings,  a 

bat.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leatheroid  (lesil'er-oid),  n.  [<  leather  + -oid.) 
A material  prepared  from  vegetable  fiber  chem- 
ically treated  aud  formed  into  sheets,  having  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  a body,  color,  and  tough- 
ness resembling  those  of  bark-tanned  and  un- 
curried leather. 

leather-paper  (leTH'er-pa,/per),  n.  A thick  pa- 
per having  a fine-grained  surface  resembling 
that  of  leather  or  silk  crape.  It  is  often  em- 
bossed with  various  designs,  and  gilded  or  en- 
ameled in  various  patterns, 
leather-plant  (le®H'er-plant),  n.  A composite 
plant  of  the  genus  Scytopsis,  including  .s’,  cori- 
aceus  and  other  species.  [New  Zealand.] 
leather-polisher  (leTH'er-pol,/ish-er),  n.  A 
machine  for  condensing  and  polishing  the  sur- 
face of  leather  by 
means  of  a slick- 
ing- or  glassing-tool 
which  oscillates  over 
it. 

leather-punch 

(leTH'  er-punch),  n. 

1.  A hand-tool  for 
making  eyelet-holes 
in  leather  or  holes  for 
lacings  in  belting. — 

2.  A machine  for 
punching  leather. 

leather-seat  (leTH'- 
er-set),  n.  A dust- 
guard  bearing.  Car- 
Builder’s  Diet. 
leatherside  (leTH'er- 
sid),re.  A small  cypri- 

noid  fish,  the  leather-sided  minnow,  Leuciscus 
hydrophlox,  used  in  Utah  as  a bait  for  catching 
white-fish,  or  mountain  herring,  Coregonus 
williamsoni. 

leather-skin  (leTH'fer-skin),  n.  The  true  skin, 
or  corium,  as  distinguished  from  the  epidermis, 
leather-softener  (leTH'cr-soFner),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  rendering  dry  hides  or  leather  flexi- 
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aentially  of  a hollow  cylinder,  through  which  flow  cur- 
rents of  steam ; in  this  the  hides  are  rolled  about  with  the 
dubbing. 

leather-turtle  (lcTii'er-teirftl),  n.  1.  The 
leatherback.  [Eastern  coast  of  U.  S.] — 2. 
One  of  the  Trionychidse. 

leather-winged  (leTH ' er-wingd),  a.  Having 
^leathery  wings,  as  a bat. 
leatherwood  (leTH'er-wud),  n.  1.  A North 
American  shrub  of  the  genus  Dirca,  with  very 


Leather-polisher. 


I 
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Leather-softener. 

ble,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  without  break- 
ing. It  either  pounds  the  leather  or,  by  means 
of  corrugated  rollers,  presses  and  extends  it. 
leather-stamp  (leTH'er-stamp),  n.  A lever- 
press,  in  which  die  and  follower  are  jointed  to- 
gether to  form  a toggle,  used  for  stamping  lea- 
ther. 

leather-stretcher  (leTH ' er- strech " er),  n.  A 
frame  in  which  a side  of  leather  is  stretched  so 
that  it  may  dry  flat.  In  some  frames  the  skin  is  held 
by  tenterhooks ; in  others  the  sides  of  the  frame  are  ex- 
panded by  means  of  wedges.  E.  II.  Knight. 
leather-stuffer  (leTH'er-stuFer),  re.  A machine 
for  softening  hides  and  charging  them  with 
dubbing  to  render  them  pliable,  it  consists  es- 


Leatherwood  ( Dirca  palustris). 

i,  branch  with  flowers ; 2,  branch  with  fruit  and  leaves ; a , flower ; 
b,  flower  laid  open  to  show  pistil  and  stamens. 

tough  bark.  See  Dirca. — 2.  An  Australian 
tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Ceratopetalum,  be- 
longing to  the  saxifrage  family;  also,  its  wood, 
leathery  (leTH'er-i),  a.  [<  leather  + -y1.)  Re- 
sembling leather;  tough  and  flexible  like  lea- 
ther; specifically,  in  hot.,  coriaceous, 
leath-wake  (leth'wak),  a.  See  lithwake. 
leautet,  «.  A Middle  English  form  of  lealty. 
leave1  (lev),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  left,  ppr.  leaving. 
*[Early  mod.  E.  leeve,  leve,  < ME.  leeven,  leven 
(pret.  left,  lefte,  laft,  lafte,  lefde,  pi.  lefte,  levede, 
pp.  left,  laft,  yleft),  < AS.  Icefan,  tr.,  leave  (a  heri- 
tage), also  intr.,  remain  (=  OS.  far-lebhian,  re- 
main, lebhon,  remain,  = OFries.  leva,  leave,  = 
OHG.  MHG.  leiben,  tr.,  leave,  OHG.  leiben,  intr., 
remain,  = Icel.  leifa,  leave),  a secondary  verb, 
associated  with  Idf,  a heritage,  what  is  left,  re- 
mainder (>  ME.  laif,  lafe,  lave,  Sc.  lave:  see 
lave 3),  < *lifan,  pret.  *laf,  in  comp,  be-lifan  (= 
OS.  bi-libhan  = OFries.  bi-liva,  be-liva,  blivet  = 
MD.  bliven,  II.  blijven  = MLG.  b liven  = OHG. 
be-liban,  MHG.  be-liben,  bliben  (also  ge-liben,  ver- 
liben),  G.  bleiben  ==  Icel.  Ufa  (orig.  strong,  as  in 
pp.  lifen,  but  early  displaced  by  the  weak  form 
lifa  = AS.  lifian,  E.  live1)  (also  blifa  = Dan.  blive 
= Sw.  blifva,  after  G.)  = Goth,  bi-leiban),  be  left, 
remain,  whence  also  lif,  life,  lifian,  libban,  live : 
see  life,  live 1.  The  verb  leave 1 is  not  connected 
with  the  noun  leave 2 in  the  phrase  to  take  leave.) 

1.  trans.  1.  To  let  remain;  fail  or  neglect  to 
take  away,  remove,  or  destroy;  allow  to  stay 
or  exist : as,  he  left  his  baggage  behind  him ; 5 
from  12  leaves  7 ; only  a few  were  left  alive. 

Eke  sum  have  this  bileve, 

That  bare  ylefte  there  shall  noo  foul  it  [dill]  greve. 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  82. 

They  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  ...  in  your 
enemies’  lands.  Lev.  xxvi.  39. 

2.  To  place  or  deliver  with  intent  to  let  remain ; 
part  from  by  giving  or  yielding  up : as,  to  leave 
papers  at  the  houses  of  subscribers;  to  leave 
money  on  deposit. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good  shield?  . . . 

He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  To  let  remain  for  a purpose;  confide,  com- 
mit, or  refer : as,  to  leave  the  decision  of  a ques- 
tion to  an  umpire;  I leave  that  to  your  judg- 
ment. 

Always,  when  we  leave  our  Ships,  we  either  order  a cer- 
tain place  of  meeting,  or  else  leave  them  a sign  to  know 
where  we  are,  by  making  one  or  more  great  Smoaks. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  252. 

How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace  and 
left  to  conscience,  had  we  but  charity. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  53. 

His  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  laws. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  218. 

4.  To  let  remain  or  have  remaining  at  death ; 
hence,  to  transmit,  bequeath,  or  give  by  will : 
as,  he  leaves  a wife  and  children,  and  has  left 
his  property  in  trust  for  their  use. 


leave 

The  kyng  left  non  of  his  disente, 

Nor  of  his  blode  of  that  land  to  be  kyng. 

Generydes  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1.  131k 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a name  behind  them. 

Lccl.  xliv.  8. 

Peace  I leave  with  you,  my  peace  I give  unto  you. 

John  xiv.  27. 

5.  To  go  away  or  depart  from;  quit,  whether 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

Whiche  yle  we  lefte  on  our  lefte  hande  towardes  Grece. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  14. 

There  laft  oureLordhisDiciples.whanhewentetopreye 
before  his  Passioun.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  96. 

True  patriots  all ; for,  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country’s  good. 

Barrington,  New  South  Wales,  p.  162. 

6.  To  separate  or  withdraw  from;  part  com- 
pany or  relinquish  connection  with ; forsake ; 
abandon ; desert : as,  to  leave  a church  or  soci- 
ety ; to  leave  one  occupation  for  another ; he  has 
left  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Thenne  lachchez  ho  hir  leue,  & leuez  hym  there, 

For  more  myrthe  of  that  mon  mogt  ho  not  gete. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1870. 
Tho  sayde  Maxent  to  Kateryn 
Leve  thy  god  and  leve  [leeve,  believe]  on  myn. 

MS.  Cantab.  I f.  ii.  38,  f.  38.  (JlnUinell.) 

Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

The  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 139. 

7.  To  quit,  as  the  doing  of  anything ; cease  or 
desist  from ; give  over ; leave  off : followed,  to 
express  the  verbal  action,  by  a verbal  noun  in 
-ing,  or  formerly  by  an  infinitive  with  to. 

As  yee  see  men  leaue  eating  of  the  fyrst  and  seconde  dish, 
so  auoyde  them  from  the  Table. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 

If  I might  see  any  such  inclination  in  you,  that  you 
would  leave  to  be  merciless,  and  begin  to  be  charitable,  I 
would  then  hope  well  of  you. 

Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Joseph  gathered  corn  . . . until  he  left  numbering. 

Gen.  xli.  49. 

I cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I do. 

Shak. , T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 17. 

8.  To  suffer  or  permit  to  continue;  fail  to 
change  the  state,  condition,  or  course  of;  let 
remain  as  existing : as,  to  leave  one  free  to  act ; 
leave  him  in  peace ; leave  it  as  it  is. 

We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  General  Confession. 

A door  left  ajar  gave  him  a peep  into  the  best  parlour. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  338. 

I leave  thy  praises  unexpress’d. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxv. 

Often  the  noises  made  by  children  at  play  leave  the  pa- 
rents in  doubt  whether  pleasure  or  pain  is  the  cause. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Pyschol.,  § 496. 
Leave  me,  him,  etc.,  alone  to  do  anything,  trust  me  to 
do  it ; you  may  be  sure  I will  do  it. 

Hell  go  along  o’er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 

Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 135. 
Left  in  the  lapst.  See  lap 3.— To  he  left  in  the  basket. 
See  basket.— To  be  left  to  one’s  self,  to  be  left  alone; 
be  permitted  to  follow  one’s  own  opinions  or  desires. — 
To  get  left,  to  be  distanced  or  beaten  ; be  left  behind  or 
in  the  lurch,  especially  in  a contest,  competition,  or  ri- 
valry. [Colloq.  slang.  ] — To  leave  alone,  to  suffer  or  per- 
mit to  continue  undisturbed  or  untouched ; let  alone. — 
To  leave  in  the  dark,  to  conceal  information  from. 

I am  not  willing  to  leave  my  Reader  in  the  dark. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  32. 
To  leave  off.  (a)  To  cease  or  desist  from ; forbear;  ter- 
minate ; quit : as,  to  leave  off  work  at  six  o’clock ; to  leave 
off  a bad  habit. 

For  love  of  me  leave  o/this  dreadfull  play. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , I.  vi.  28. 

He  hath  left  off  to  be  wise,  and  to  do  good.  Ps.  xxxvi.  3. 
To  cease  wearing  or  using ; lay  aside ; give  up : as,  to 
leave  off  a garment;  to  leave  off  tobacco. 

What  a pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  dou- 
blet and  hose  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  203. 
(ct)  To  give  up  or  cease  to  associate  with. 

A woman  cannot  have  an  affair  but  instantly  all  her 
sex  travel  about  to  publish  it,  and  leave  her  off:  now,  if  a 
man  cheats  another  of  his  estates  at  play,  forges  a will,  or 
marries  his  ward  to  his  own  son,  nobody  thinks  of  leaving 
him  off  for  such  trifles.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  Sept.  25, 1742. 

To  leave  one  in  the  lurch.  See  lurchz.—To  leave  one 
the  bag  to  hold.  See  bagi.— To  leave  out,  to  omit: 
as,  to  leave  out  a word  or  name  in  writing. — To  leave 
(out)  in  the  cold.  See  cold,  n. 

ii.  intrans.  It-  To  remain;  be  left. 

Abate  the  noumbre  of  that  same  sonnes  altitude  owt  of 
90,  and  thanne  is  the  remenaunt  of  the  noumbre  that  levyth 
the  latitude  of  the  regioun.  Chaucer , Astrolabe,  ii.  25. 

Also  I pray  30W  that  the  melvet  that  levyt  of  my  typet 
may  be  sent  home.  Poston  Letters  (1471),  III.  27. 

2.  To  go  away;  depart:  as,  he  left  "by  the  last 
steamer;  I am  to  leave  to-morrow;  the  next 
train  leaves  at  10.  [Chiefly  colloq.] 
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If  they  [the  Mound-Builders]  found  forests  in  the  val- 
leys they  occupied,  these  were  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  their  towns,  . . . and  when  . . . they  finally  left,  or 
were  driven  away,  a long  period  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  trees  began  to  grow  freely. 

Baldwin,  Anc.  America,  p.  50. 
3f.  To  give  over;  cease;  leave  off. 

He  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the 
youngest.  Gen.  xliv.  12. 

Let  us  leave,  and  kiss ; 

Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  should  fall  betwixt  us. 

And  we  should  part  without  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  L 2. 
To  leave  Off,  to  cease ; desist ; stop ; make  an  end. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 

Bo8common,  Translated  Verse,  1.  309. 

So  soon  as  we  have  dined,  we  will  down  again  to  the 
little  house : where  I will  begin,  at  the  place  I left  off 
about  fiy-fishing.  Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  251. 

leave1 1 (lev), ».  [<  leave1,  re.]  A leaving;  some- 
thing left  or  remaining. 

Then  he’s  taen  up  the  little  boy  [from  the  side  of  his  dead 
mother]. 

Bowed  him  in  his  gown  sleeve ; 

Said,  “ Tho’  your  father ’s  to  my  loss. 

Your  mother 's  to  me  leave." 

Birth  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  395). 

leave2  (lev),  n.  [<  ME.  leve,  leef ; < AS.  leaf, \ 
permission,  = D.  -lof  in  urlof  permission,  = 
MHG-.  loube , G.  laube , also  -laub  in  ur-laub , ver- 
lauby  permission,  = Icel.  lof  (also  leyfl),  per- 
mission, = Dan.  lov  = Sw.  lof  permission,  a 
secondary  noun,  in  relation  with  leof  dear, 
gelyfan,  believe:  see  lief  belief  believe , leeve.] 
1 . Liberty  granted  to  do  something,  or  for  some 
specific  action  or  course  of  conduct;  permis- 
sion; allowance;  license. 

Youre  comaundement  to  kepe  to  kare  forthe  y caste  me, 
My  lorde,  with  your  leue,  no  lenger  y lette  yowe. 

York  Plays,  p.  274. 

In  this  banishment,  I must  take  leave  to  say  you  are  un- 
just. Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

0 ! Liberty  is  a fine  thing,  Flippanta ; it’s  a great  Help 
in  Conversation  to  have  leave  to  say  what  one  will. 

Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  i. 
Specifically — 2.  Liberty  to  depart;  permission 
to  be  absent : as,  to  take  leave . See  below. 
Hath  he  set  me  any  day 
Agenes  that  ihc  me  grethi  may, 

And  nyme  lyue  of  mine  kenesmen, 

And  myne  frend  that  with  me  beor? 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

Furloughed  men  returned  in  large  numbers,  and  before 
their  leaves  had  terminated.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  93. 
Absent  with  leave,  absent  without  leave.  See  absent. 
— By  leave,  or  by  leave  of  court  in  law,  having  sanction 
from  the  court  or  a judge  for  the  taking  of  a proceeding : 
sometimes  required  to  be  had  in  advance  to  prevent  vexa- 
tious proceedings,  as  in  the  case  of  a leave  to  sue  in  a re- 
cent judgment  of  the  same  court;  or  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  person  asking  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a receiver 
about  to  bring  a suit  who  will  not  be  charged  with  costs 
in  case  of  a failure  if  he  obtains  leave  to  sue. — Leave  Of 
absence.  See  absence.—  On  leave.  See  furlough.—  To 
break  leave  ( naut.\  See  break. — To  catch  leavet. 
See  catchi. — To  take  French  leave.  See  French.  — To 
take  leave,  (a)  To  receive  (assume)  permission : as,  I 
take  leave  to  consider  the  matter  settled.  Especially— (6) 
Originally,  to  receive  formal  permission,  as  from  a supe- 
rior, to  depart ; now,  to  part  with  some  expression  of  fare- 
well ; bid  farewell  or  adieu. 

And  Paul  . . . took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed 
thence  into  Syria.  Acts  xviii.  18. 

Hah!  old  Rowley!  egad,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to 
take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 
=Syn.  Leave,  Liberty.  License.  These  words  imply  that 
the  permission  granted  may  be  used  or  not.  Leave  is  the 
lightest,  is  generally  personal,  and  is  used  on  familiar  oc- 
casions. Liberty  is  more  often  connected  with  more  im- 
portant matters ; it  indicates  full  freedom,  and  perhaps 
that  obstacles  are  completely  cleared  from  the  path.  Li- 
cense, primarily  the  state  of  being  permitted  by  law,  may 
retain  this  meaning  (as,  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks), 
or  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  mean  that  unlawful  or  undue  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  legal  permission  or  social  forbearance : 
as,  liberty  easily  degenerates  into  license. 

leave2  (lev),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  left , ppr.  leav- 
ing.  [<  ME.  leven,  < AS.  lyfan , lefan , permit, 
also  in  comp.  alyfan,  gelyfan , permit  (=  OHG. 
ir-louben,  ar-louben , ar-lauban,  er-laupan , er- 
louben , MHG.  er-louben , G.  er-lauben  = Icel. 
leyfa  = Goth,  us-laubjan , permit),  < leaf  per- 
mission : see  leaved,  n.~\  To  give  leave  to ; per- 
mit; allow;  let;  grant. 

God  leve  it  be  my  best 

To  telle  it  the.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  597. 

[The  Middle  English  form  leve  (that  is,  as  usually  written, 
leue)  is  often  confounded  in  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
editions  with  lene,  to  grant,  lend. 

He  [God]  knoweth  what  is  covenable  to  every  wyht 
and  leueth  [var.  leneth]  hem  that  he  wot  that  is  covenable 
to  hem.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6.] 

Whether  Esau  were  a vassal  I leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

Locke. 

[The  verb  leave 2,  permit,  allow,  is  generally  confused  with 
leave 1,  permit  to  remain,  quit,  etc.,  from  which,  however, 
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it  differs  in  construction.  Leave‘S  is  now  generally  fol- 
lowed by  an  indirect  object  of  the  person,  and  an  infinitive 
with  to:  as,  I leave  you  to  decide.  In  vulgar  speech  leave 
is  often  used  for  let  without  to:  as,  leave  me  be  ; leave  me 
g°.] 

leave3  (lev),  v,ir,  pret.  and  pp.  leaved , ppr.  leav- 
ing. [<  leaf1,  n.]  Same  as  leaf. 
leave4!  (lev),  v.  t.  [<  E.  lever , raise:  see  lever 1, 
levy1.]  To  raise ; levy. 

And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leav'd, 

To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realme  bereav’d. 

Spenser,  F.  Q„,  II.  x.  31. 

leaved  (levd),  a.  Having  a leaf  or  leaves,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word ; made  with  leaves  or 
folds : used  in  composition : as,  a two -leaved 
gate.  Also  leafed . 

This  ruddy  shine  issued  from  the  great  dining-room, 
whose  two-leaved  door  stood  open,  and  showed  a genial 
fire  in  the  grate.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 

A double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks 
Beyond  the  thick  -leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

leaveless1  (lev'les),  a.  [<  leave‘f,  re.,  + -less.] 
Without  leave.  [Rare.] 

Within  an  yle  me  thought  I was, 

Where  wall  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 

And  so  was  closed  round  about 
That  leauelesse  none  come  in  ne  out. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies. 

leaveless2t,  a.  A rare  variant  of  leafless . 

A leaveless  branch  laden  with  icicles. 

B.  J onson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 

leave-looker  (lev'luk^er),  n.  In  English  and 
Welsh  municipal  law,  a licensed  or  authorized 
inspector.  In  Chester  the  function  of  these  officers  was 
to  discover  non-freemen  exercising  any  trade  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  in  order  that  a tax  might  be  imposed 
on  them.  In  Denbigh  their  function  was  to  see  that  the 
bread  sold  was  of  full  weight,  and  to  inspect  weights  and 
measures. 

The  Leavelookers  [of  Chester]  are  also  appointed  annual- 
ly by  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a duty  of  2s. 
6d.  claimed  by  the  corporation  to  be  levied  yearly  upon 
all  non-freemen  who  exercise  any  trade  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city  of  Chester. 

Municip.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  2621. 

leaven1),  re.  See  leven1. 

leaven2  (lev'n),  n.  [Formerly  also  leven,  levin; 
< ME.  levain,  levein,  < OF.  levain,  F.  levain  = Pr. 
levam,  < ML.  levamen  (also,  in  reflection  of  the 
OF.,  levanum;  also  levamentum),  leaven,  < L. 
levamen,  that  which  raises,  an  alleviation,  < le- 
vare,  raise:  see  levy1.]  1.  A substance  that 
produces  or  is  designed  to  produce  fermenta- 
tion, especially  in  dough ; specifically,  a mass  of 
fermenting  dough,  which,  mixed  with  a larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste,  produces  fermenta- 
tion in  it  and  renders  it  light. 

He  is  the  leveyne  of  the  bred, 

Whiche  soureth  alle  the  paste  aboute.  Gower. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened.  Mat.  xiii.  33. 

2.  Something  that  resembles  leaven  in  its  ef- 
fects, as  some  secret  or  impalpable  influence 
working  a general  change,  especially  a change 
for  the  worse. 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  Mat.  xvi.  C. 

So  thou,  Posthumus, 

Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjured, 

From  thy  great  fail.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.  64. 

leaven2  (lev'n),  v.  t . [<  leaven 2,  n.~\  1.  To  excite 
fermentation  in;  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough 
or  paste. 

A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  1 Cor.  v.  6. 

2.  To  imbue ; work  upon  by  some  invisible  or 
powerful  influence. 

Beware,  ye  that  are  magistrates,  their  sin  doth  leaven 
you  all.  Latimer,  id  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

3.  To  ripen;  mature.  [Rare.] 

No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1.  52. 

leavening  (lev'n-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  leaven 2, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  light  by  means  of 

leaven;  the  act  of  exciting  fermentation  in 
anything. 

Tro.  Have  I not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting : but  you  must  tarry  the  leavening. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  1.  20. 
2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light, 
leavenoust  (lev'n-us),  a,  [Formerly  also  lev- 
enous;  < leaven‘d  + -owl,  ] Containing  leaven ; 
hence,  imbued;  tainted. 

[Their]  unsineere  and  levenous  doctrine,  corrupting  the 
people,  first  taught  them  looseness  and  bondage. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

Leavenworthia  (lev-en-wfer'tbi-a),  re.  [NL. : 
for  Dr.  M.  C.  Leavenworth .]  A genus  of  plants 
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of  the  tribe  Sinapese,  distinguished  by  the  nar- 
row pod,  straight  embryo,  and  winged  seeds. 
They  are  low  herbaceous  annuals  or  biennials  with  lyrate- 
pinnatifid  leaves  and  yellow,  purplish,  or  white  flowers  on 
elongated  pedicels.  There  are  4 species,  of  which  L. 
unijlora  is  the  most  widely  distributed. 

leaver1  (le'ver),  re.  One  who  leaves  or  relin- 
quishes; a forsaker. 

leaver2),  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lever1. 
leaves,  ».  Plural  of  leaf. 
leave-silvert,  n.  In  old  forest-law,  same  as 
danger , 6. 

leave-taking  (lev'ta/king),  re.  The  taking  of 
leave;  parting  speech ; farewell  salutation. 

To  horse ; 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 

But  shift  away.  Shak. , Macbeth,  ii.  3.  150. 

leavinesst  (le'vi-nes),  re.  Leafiness, 
leaving  (le'ving),  n.  [<  ME.  levynge,  verbal  n. 
of  leave1,  re.]  1).  Departure;  death. 

The  aungelje  gaf  hym  in  warnynge 

Of  the  tyme  of  hys  levynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  88,  f.  243.  (Ealliwell.) 

2.  That  which  is  left;  a remnant  or  relic; 
refuse : nearly  always  in  the  plural. 

My  father  has  this  morning  call’d  together. 

To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Homan  senate, 

The  leavings  of  l’harsalia.  Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

leaving-shop  (le'ving-shop),  re.  An  unlicensed 
pawnshop.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  12. 
[Slang.] 

Leavitt  stamp.  See  stamp. 
leavyt  (le'vi),  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  leafy. 
leban,  leben  (leb'an,  -en),  re.  [Also  lebban;  < 
A r.loban.]  A common  Arabic  beverage,  con- 
sisting of  coagulated  sour  milk,  often  diluted 
with  water. 

lebarde),  re.  An  old  spelling  of  leopard. 

Lebel  gun.  See  gun1. 

Leblanc  process.  See  soda. 

Lecanium  (le-ka'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  te/savy, 
*a  dish,  pot,  pan,  a hod.]  A genus  of  scale-in- 
sects,  typical  of  a subfamily  Lecaniince.  it  is 
universally  distributed,  and  contains  several  cosmopolitan 
species.  Signoret  has  catalogued  51  species,  but  many  re- 
main undescribed.  L.  hesperidum  is  found  all  over  the 
world ; it  is  a great  pest  in  hothouses,  and  infests  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  ivy,  and  many  other  plants. 

lecanomancy  (lek'a-no-man-si),  re.  [<  Gr.  Msa- 
voyavrua,  dish-divination,  < /.acdvt/,  a dish,  pan, 
pot  (<  Mko;,  a dish,  plate,  pan,  pot),  + yavrda, 
divination.  Cf.  XeKavouavrir,  a dish-diviner.l 
Divination  by  throwing  three  stones  into  water 
in  a basin  and  invoking  the  aid  of  a demon. 
Lecanora  (lek-a-no'ra),  re.  [NL.,  so  called  in 
ref.  to  the  form  of  the  shields,  < Gr.  Mnavy,  a 
dish:  see  lecanomancy.]  A genus  of  lichens, 
type  of  tho  family  Lecanoracere,  The  thallus  is 
crustaceous,  chiefly  uniform,  but  sometimes  lobed  on  the 
margin,  or  very  rarely  slightly  sulfruticose.  The  apothe- 
cium  is  scuteiliform  ; the  spores  vary  from  simple  to 
several-celled,  and  from  ellipsoidal  to  oblong  or  even 
elongated-fusiform.  They  are  usually  colorless.  The 
spermatia  are  of  various  more  or  less  lengthened  forms, 
and  placed  on  nearly  simple  sterigmata.  The  species  are 
very  numerous  ; some  of  them  are  used  in  dyeing,  espe- 
cially L.  tartarea.  (See  cudbear.)  Another  species  so 
used  is  L.  pallescens,  which  includes  the  light  and  white 
crottles  of  Scotland  and  England,  (See  crottlesV.)  The 
species  L.  esculenta  and  L.  ajjinis , found  from  Algiers  to 
Tatary,  appear  to  grow  unattached,  and  are  said  to  be 
borne  through  the  air  in  large  quantities.  They  serve  as 
food  for  man  and  beast  in  times  of  scarcity. 

lecanorate  (lek-a-no'rat).  re.  [<  lecanor(ic)  + 
-ate1.]  A salt  of  lecanoric  acid. 

Lecanorei  (lek-a-no'ro-I),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leca- 
nora + -ei.  ] A family  of  lichens,  typified  by 
the  genus  Lecanora.  It  is  included  in  the  tribe  Par- 
meliacei,  from  the  other  divisions  of  which  it  is  distin* 
guished  by  a crustaceous  thallus. 

lecanoric  (lek-a-nor'ik),  a.  [<  Lecanora  + -ic.] 
Related  to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Lecanora. — Lecanoric  acid.  Same  as  lecanorin. 
lecanorin  (lek-a-no'rin),  re.  [<  Lecanora  + -ire2.] 
A crystalline  substance  (C16H1407)  obtained 
by  Schunck  from  Lecanora  tartarea  and  other 
lichens  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cud- 
bear. Also  lecanoric  acid. 
lecanorine  (lek-a-no'rin),  a.  [<  Lecanora  + 
-tree.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  Lecanora  ; 
especially,  imitating  its  orbicular,  disk-like 
apothecium. 

lecanoroid  (l6k-a-no'roid),  a.  [<  Lecanora  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  Lecanora;  belonging  to 
the  Lecanoracesc. 

leccam  (lek'am),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  likam. 

Wae,  O wae 
That  ever  thou  was  born  ; 

For  come  the  King  o’  Elfland  in, 

Thy  leccam  is  forlorn  ! 

Child  Rowland  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  260). 

leccberyet,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  lechery. 
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lecht  (lech),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  lecher,  lechier,  lekier, 
lescher , lick,  live  in  gluttony  or  sensuality,  F. 
lecher  = Pr.  lecar,  lechar  = It.  leccare,  < OS. 
leccon,  liccon  = OHG.  leccon,  lecchon,  MHG.  G. 
lecken,  lick:  see  lick.]  To  lick. 

lechet,  n.  and  v.  See  leech 1. 

Lechea  (lek'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linrueus),  named 
after  Johan  Leche,  a Swedish  botanist.]  A ge- 
nus of  North  American  plants  of  the  family 
Cistacese.  In  the  perfect  flowers  there  are  but  3 petals 
and  3 fimbriated  stigmas,  and  there  are  only  2 ovules  on 


Lechea  minor,  a,  flower ; b,  fruit. 


each  of  the  3 parietal  placentas  of  theovary.  Theseplants 
are  slender,  much-branched  perennial  herbs,  with  small 
purplish  or  greenish  flowers.  There  are  about  14  species, 
commonly  called  pinweeds,  found  for  the  most  part  near 
the  eastern  coast  from  Canada  to  Texas. 

lecher  (lech'er),  n.  [Formerly  also  leacher, 
letclier;  < ME.  letchmr,  lechour,  lechur,  < OF. 
lecheor,  lecheur,  leceor,  lekeor,  leckeur,  etc., a glut- 
ton, sensualist,  libertine,  < lecher,  lick,  live  in 
gluttony  or  sensuality : see  lecli.]  A man  given 
to  lewdness;  one  who  is  grossly  unchaste;  a 
habitual  libertine. 

A man  made  up  in  lust  would  loathe  this  in  you, 

The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  6. 

lecher  (lech'er),  v.  i.  [<  lecher,  m.J  To  prac- 
tise lewdness ; indulge  in  lust. 

Die  for  adultery ! No: 

The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  115. 

lecherous  (lech'er-us),  a.  [Formerly  also  leach- 
erous;  < ME.  lecherous,  licherous,  OF.  *lecherous 
(in  adv.  lecherousement ),  < lecherie,  sensuality, 
lechery:  see  lechery.  Cf.  licherous,  lickerish .] 

1.  Sensual;  prone  to  indulge  in  sensuality; 
lustful;  lewd. 

Semiramis  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  a lecherous  and 
bloudie  woman,  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
Goddesse.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  79. 

2.  Provoking  lust. 

Lo ! Loth  in  hus  lyue  thorw  lecTierouse  drynke 
Wikkydlich  wroghte.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  25. 
= $yn.  See  list  under  lascivious. 

lecherously  (leeh'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a lecherous 
manner;  lustfully;  lewdly. 

lecherousness  (lech'er-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lecherous. 

lechery  (lech'er-i),  n,  [Formerly  also  leachery; 

< ME.  *lecherie  (?),  < OF.  lecherie,  lescherie,  le- 

cerie,  licherie,  gluttony,  sensuality,  lewdness,  < 
lecher,  lick:  see  lech,  lecher .]  1.  Sensuality; 

free  indulgence  of  carnal  appetite;  lewdness. 
— 2f.  Pleasure;  delight. 

What  ravishing  lechery  it  is  to  enter 
An  ordinary,  cap-a-pie,  trimmed  like  a gallant. 

Massinger. 

lechourt,  «.  A Middle  English  form  of  lecher. 

Lecidea  (le-sid'e-ii),  II.  [NL.  (Aeharius,  1803), 

< Gr.  Itc/cif  (Amd-),  dim.  of  Mnog,  a dish,  plate.] 
A genus  of  lichens,  the  type  of  the  family 
Lecideacex.  It  has  a crustaceous  thallus,  effigurate  or 
uniform.  The  apothecia  are  patelliform,  with  a dark  car- 
bonaceous  exciple.  The  spores  are  from  ellipsoid  to  fusi- 
form or  even  acicular,  simple,  or  less  often  two-,  four-,  or 
many-celled  and  colorless.  The  spermatia  are  oblong,  club- 
shaped,  or  filiform  on  nearly  simple  sterigmata.  The  spe- 
cies are  widely  diffused,  and  are  commonly  found  adhering 
closely  to  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  appearing  as  weather- 
stains  and  patches. 
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Lecideacei  (le-sid-<j-a'se-i),  «.  j>i.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
lecideaceus : see  lecideaceous.]  A family  of 
lichens  characterized  by  its  patelliform  apothe- 
cium,  typified  by  the  genus  Lecidea.  Now 
written  Lecideacese. 

lecideaceous  (le-sid-e-a'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  le- 
cideaceus, < Lecidea,  q.  v.]  Having  the  char- 
acters of  Lecidea. 

Lecideei  (le-sid-e-e'i),  n.pl,  [NL.,  < Lecidea  + 
- ei .]  A tribe  of  lichens.  Nylandcr. 
lecideiform  (le-sid'e-i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Lecidea 
+ L.  forma,  form.l  Resembling  Lecidea  in 
respect  to  its  patelliform  apothecium. 
lecideine  (le-sid'e-in),  a.  [<  NL.  Lecidea  +■ 
-fee1.]  Same  as  lecideiform. 
lecideoid  (le-sid'e-oid),  a.  [<  NL.  Lecidea  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  Lecidea. 
lecithin  (les'i-thiu),  n.  [<  Gr.  linaOoq,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  + -in2.]  A nitrogenous  fatty  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  formula  C4  tH90NPO9  has 
been  given,  which  is  found  in  small  quantity  in 
the  blood,  bile,  and  other  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  brain-  and  nerve- 
tissues,  in  pus,  and  in  the  yolk  of  eggs.  It  is 
slightly  crystalline,  has  a greasy  feel,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
decomposes  readily  into  stearic  acid,  glycerin-phosphoric 
acid,  and  cholin.  Also  found  in  plants. 

leek  (lek),  v.  [A  var.  of  leak  (<  Icel.  leka,  etc.), 
though  in  form  as  if  < AS.  leccan,  wet : see  leak, 
letch1,  leach2.]  I.  intrans.  To  leak.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
II.  trans.  To  pour  or  drain:  as,  to  leek  on; 
to  leek  off.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Leclanche  cell.  See  cell,  8. 
lecontite  (le-kon'tit),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
John  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia.]  A hydrous 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium,  found  in 
bat-guano  in  Central  America, 
lecotropal  (le-kot'ro-pal),  a.  [<  Gr.  Xenog,  dish, 
+ -Tpcnros,  < Tpkiruv,  turn.]  In  hot.,  having  a 
curve  like  that  of  a dish  or  a horseshoe : ap- 
plied to  a campylotropous  ovule  in  which  the 
curvature  stops  short  of  coalescence, 
lectert, ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  lector.  Halli- 
well. 

lectern  (lek'tCm),  n.  [Formerly  also  lecturn, 
lettern,  lettron,  letteron;  (.  ME.  lectorn,  lectrone , 
lectrun,  letron,  leterone,  letteron,  < OF.  lettrin, 
lettron,  leutrin , F.  lutrin , < ML.  lectrinum , let- 
tron, lectrum,  a pulpit,  a reading-desk,  a sup- 
port for  books,  (.  Gr.  '/.hiTpov,  a couch,  a support 
for  books,  akin  to  /le^of,  a couch,  L.  lectus,  a 
couch,  bed:  see  lectual,  litter.  It  should  be  noted 
that  lectern,  a reading-desk,  is  not  connected 
with  lecture,  a reading,  lector,  a reader.]  1.  A 
reading-desk  in  a church;  especially,  the  desk 
from  which  the  lessons  are  read  at  daily  prayer. 
In  cathedrals  it  usually  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
but  in  parish  churches  at  the  choir-step  or  just  without 
the  rood-screen.  It  is  ordinarily  of  wood  or  brass  and 
movable,  but  sometimes  of  stone  and  fixed.  The  name  is 
also  given  sometimes  to  the  precentor’s  desk  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  seconde  lesson  robyn  redebreste  song, 

“ Hayle  to  the  God  and  Goddesse  of  oure  lay ! ” 

And  to  the  lectorn  amorysly  he  sprong. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  1382. 

There  was  a goodly  fine  Letteron  of  brasse,  where  they 
sunge  the  epistle  and  gospell,  with  a gilt  pellican  on  the 
height  of  it,  finely  gilded. 

Kites  of  Durham  (Surtees  ed.),  p.  7. 
2f.  A writing-desk  or  -table. 

And  seand  Virgill  on  ane  letteron  stand, 

To  wryte  anone  I hynt  my  pen  in  hand. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  202. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  process  and  pices  of  the  ly- 
ble,  lying  in  a severall  buist  by  themselves  in  my  lettron, 

I estimate  to  a hundred  merks. 

MelviWs  MS.,  p.  5.  (Jamieson.) 

lection  (lek'shon),  it.  [=  F.  logon  (>  E.  lesson) 
= Sp.  leccion  = Pg.  ligdo  = It.  lezione,  < L.  lec- 
tio(n-),  a reading,  < lectus,  pp.  of  legere,  gather, 
read,  = Gr.  Ikyuv,  gather,  speak,  tell:  see  le- 
gend. Cf.  lesson,  a doublet  of  lection.]  1.  The 
act  of  reading. — 2.  A reading;  a special  ver- 
sion in  a copy  of  a manuscript  or  of  a book. 

Other  copies  and  various  lections,  and  words  omitted, 
and  corruptions  of  texts  and  the  like,  these  you  are  full  of. 

Milton,  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 
3.  Same  as  lesson,  2. 

lectionary  (lek'shon-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  lectionaries 
(-riz).  [=  F.  lectionnaire  = Sp.  Pg.  leccionario 
— It.  lezionario,  < ML.  lectionarium,  lectionari- 
us,  a book  containing  portions  of  Scripture  for 
worship,  < L.  lectiofi-),  a reading,  lesson  : see 
lection , lesson.]  1.  A book  for  use  in  religions 
worship,  containing  portions  of  Scripture  to 
be  read  for  particular  days  : same  as  epistolary. 
— 2.  A table  of  lessons  or  portions  of  Scripture 
for  particular  days. 
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lectisternium  (lek-ti-ster'ni-um),  ?!.;  pi.  lecti- 
sternia  (-a).  [L.,  < lectus,  a bed,  + sternere, 

spread  out : see  litter  and  stratum.]  In  classical 
antiq.,  a sacrifice  in  the  nature  of  a feast,  at 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  images 
of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches  around  tables 
furnished  with  viands,  as  if  they  were  about  to 
partake  of  them. 

lector  (lek'tor),  n.  [Formerly  also  lecter;  — F. 
lecteur  = Sp.  lector  = Pg.  lei  tor  = It.  lettore,  < 
L.  lector,  a reader,  < legere,  pp.  lectus,  read : see 
legend.  Cf.  lister 2,  a doublet  of  lector.]  In  the 
early  church,  an  ecclesiastic  in  minor  orders,  ap- 
pointed to  read  to  the  people  parts  of  the  Bible 
and  other  writings  of  a religious  character. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  the  ecclesiastical  orders  are  as 
follows  : Bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolytes, 
exorcists,  lectors,  and  ostiarii.  JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  71. 

lectorate  (lek'to-rat),  n.  The  office  of  lector. 
Cath.  Diet. 

lectornet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lectern. 
lectress  (lek'tres),  n.  [<  lector  + -ess.  Cf.  loo- 
trice.]  A female  reader. 

“Go  on,  my  dear,  with  your  reading,"  says  the  governess 
sternly.  “ She  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucester,”  says  the  Uttlelectress,  in  a loud, 
disgusted  voice.  Miss  Thackeray,  Village  on  the  Cliff,  ii. 

lectrice  (lek'tris),  ».  [<  F.  (eefnee=It.  lettrice, 
< LL.  lectrix,  a female  reader,  fern,  of  lector, 
a reader:  see  lector.  Cf.  lectress.]  A woman 
whose  business  it  is  to  read  aloud,  as  an  atten- 
dant on  a woman  of  rank ; a female  companion, 
lectronet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lectern. 
lectual  (lek'tu-al),  a.  [<  LL.  lectualis,  of  or 
belonging  to  bed,  < L.  lectus,  bed : see  lectern, 
litter1.]  In  mod.,  confining  to  the  bed:  as,  a 
lectual  disease. 

lectuaryt,  ».  An  apbetie  form  of  electuary. 
lecture  (lek'tur),  n.  [<  F.  lecture  = Sp.  lectura 
Pg.  leitura  = It.  lettura,  < ML.  lectura,  a read- 
ing, a lecture,  < L.  lectura,  fern,  of  fut.  part,  of 
legere,  read:  see  legend.]  If.  The  act  of  read- 
ing; reading. 

These  bookes,  I would  liaue  him  read  now,  agood  deale 
at  euery  lecture.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  87. 

Were  I a pagan  I should  not  refrain  the  lecture  of  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Ueligio  Medici,  i.  23. 

2.  A discourse,  especially  a written  discourse, 
of  suitable  length  for  a single  reading ; a disqui- 
sition pronounced  or  read,  or  written  as  if  to  be 
read,  before  an  audience ; especially,  a formal 
or  methodical  discourse  intended  for  instruc- 
tion: as,  a lecture  on  morals ; the  Bampton  lec- 
tures.— 3.  A religious  discourse  of  an  exposi- 
tory nature,  usually  based  on  an  extended  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  ; a discourse  less  methodical 
and  more  discursive  than  a sermon. — 4.  A rep- 
rimand, as  from  a superior ; a formal  reproof. 
You  have  read  me  a fair  lecture. 

And  put  a spell  upon  my  tongue  for  feigning. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 

Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato’s  lectures. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

5.  A professorial  or  tutorial  disquisition. — 6. 
A lectureship. 

Atthe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Presbyterians 
instituted  a separate  lecture  at  Salters  Hall,  which  after 
existing  for  nearly  a hundred  years  was  discontinued. 

Hist.  Anc  Merchants’  Lecture. 
Candle  lecture,  a curtain-lecture  (which  see' : so  named 
after  “Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures,”  by  Douglas  Jer- 
rold—  Clinical  lecture,  cursory  lectures,  etc.  Seethe 
adjectives. 

lecture  (lek'tur),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lectured , ppr; 
lecturing.  [<  lecture,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  in- 
struct by  oral  discourse. 

Prom  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature’s  progress  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth.  Cowper,  Task,  vi.  182. 

2.  To  speak  to  or  address  dogmatically  or  au- 
thoritatively; reprimand;  reprove:  as,  to  lec- 
ture one  for  his  faults. — 3.  To  influence  by 
means  of  a lecture  or  formal  reprimand:  as,  he 
was  lectured  into  doing  his  duty. 

II.  intrans.  To  read  or  deliver  a formal  dis- 
course ; give  instruction  by  oral  discourse : as, 
to  lecture  on  geometry  or  on  chemistry, 
lecture-day  (lek'tur-da),  n.  The  appointed  day 
for  the  periodical  lecture  of  the  municipality  or 
parish.  (See  lecturer,  3.)  In  the  New  England 
colonies  it  seems  to  have  been  usually  Thursday. 

She  was  appointed  to  appear  again  the  next  lecture-day. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  307. 

lecturer  (lek'tnr-er),  n.  1.  One  who  reads  or 
pronounces  lectures;  a professor  or  other  in- 
structor who  delivers  formal  discourses  for  the 
instruction  of  others.— 2.  In  the  Ch,  of  Eng., 
one  of  a class  of  preachers  not  rectors,  vicars, 
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or  curates,  chosen  in  some  parishes  by  the  ves- 
try or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  with  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  legacies.  Lecturers 
usually  preach  at  evening  prayer  on  Sunday,  and  sometimes 
officiate  on  some  stated  day  during  the  week. 

If  there  had  been  no  Lecturers  (which  succeed  the 
Friers  in  their  way),  the  Church  of  England  might  have 
stood  and  flourisht  at  this  day.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  51. 

I am  not  altogether  so  rustick,  and  nothing  so  irreli- 
gious, but  as  farre  distant  from  a Lecturer  as  the  meerest 
Laick,  for  any  consecrating  hand  of  a Prelat  that  shall 
ever  touch  me.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  In  English  and  American  colonial  history, 
a person  appointed  by  municipal  or  parish  au- 
thority to  deliver  a periodical  lecture,  usually 
on  Sundays  or  market-days, 
lecture-room  (lek'tur-rom),  ».  A room  in 
which  lectures  are  delivered,  as  at  a university 
or  in  a church. 

lectureship  (lek'tur-ship),  n.  [<  lecture  + ship.'] 
The  office  of  a lecturer. 

He  got  a lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a-year, 
where  he  preached  constantly  in  person.  Svrift. 

lecturess  (lek'tur-es),  n.  [<  lecture  + -ess.]  A 
female  lecturer. 

lecturize  (lek'tur-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  lectur- 
ized,  ppr.  lecturizing.  [<  lecture  + -ize.]  To 
deliver  lectures ; preach.  [Bare.] 

We  must  preserve  mechanics  now 
To  lecturise  and  pray. 

A.  Brome,  Saint’s  Encouragement. 

lecturnt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lectern . 
lecus  (le'kns),  n.  In  hot.,  same  as  corm.  Gray , 
Structural  Botany,  Glossary, 
lecyth  (le'sith),  n.  [<  NL.  Lecytliis .]  A plant 
of  the  family  Lecythidacese:  usually  in  the 
plural,  as  an  English  equivalent  for  the  name 
of  the  family.  Lindley. 
lecythi,  n.  Plural  of  lecythus. 

Lecythidace<B  (les^i-thi-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Lecytliis  (-id-)  + - acese. ] A 
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rents  it,  or  a district  ruled  over  by  deputy : as, 
a led  farm,  etc. 

He  transferred  the  Markgrafdom  to  Brandenburg,  prob- 
ably as  more  central  in  his  wide  lands ; Salzwedel  is  hence- 
forth the  led  Markgrafdom  or  Marck,  and  soon  falls  out 
of  notice  in  the  world.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  I.  iv. 
Led  captaint,  an  obsequious  attendant ; a favorite  that 
follows  as  if  lea  by  a string ; a henchman. 

They  will  never  want  some  creditable  led-captain  to  at- 
tend them  at  a minute’s  warning  to  operas,  plays,  etc. 

Chesterfield. 

Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  Good-breeding,  . . . recommends 
. . . this  attitude  to  all  led-captains,  tutors,  dependents, 
and  bottle-holders  of  every  description. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxxix. 
Led  friendt,  a parasite ; a hanger-on. 

If  you  take  notice,  there  is  hardly  a rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a led-friend  of  small  considera- 
tion, who  is  a darling  for  his  insignificancy. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 
Led  horse,  a spare  horse  led  by  a groom  or  servant,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  emergency ; also,  a sumpter-horse  or 
pack-horse. 

led2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lead2. 

Leda  (le'da),  n.  [L.,  = Gr.  hJjfia,  a fern,  name 
(see  def.lj’.]  1.  In  Greek  myth.,  the  wife  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  mother  of  Clytfem- 
nestra,  Helen,  Castor,  and  Pollux.  According  to 
the  latest  of  the  many  legends,  the  last  three  were  the 
offspring  of  Zeus  in  the  form  of  a swan,  and  were  pro- 
duced from  two  eggs,  Helen  from  one,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux  from  the  other. 

2.  In  zodl. : (a)  The  typical  genus  of  Ledidce. 
Schumacher , 1817.  (5)  A spurious  genus  of 
spiders.  Koch  and  Berendt , 1854.  (c)  A genus 
of  amphipod  crustaceans.  JVrzesniowski , 1879. 
Leda-clay  (le'da-kla),  n.  A marine  deposit  of 
post-Tertiary  age,  occurring  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain. The  material  is  a fine  clay,  deposited  in  deep 
water,  and  contains  many  molluscan  remains,  the  species 
being  chiefly  those  now  inhabiting  the  sea  further  north. 
Among  the  genera  represented  Leda  is  prominent ; 
hence  the  name. 

leddent,  n.  See  leden. 

ledder,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
ladder. 


family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 

typified  by  the  genus  Lecytliis.  In  the  system  leddiy  (led'i),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  lady. 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker  it  was  reduced  to  a iede>t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lead1. 
tribe  ( Lecythidese ) of  the  Myrtacese.  ledest,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  Englishform  of  lead‘d. 

Lecythidese  (les-i-thid'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Rich-  lede3t,  ».  [ME.,  also  leede,  lend,  leode,  a man, 

ard,  1825),  Lecytliis  (-id-)  + -ese.]  In  the  hides,  leedes,  people,  tenements,/  AS.  lead,  m., 


system  of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  a tribe  of 
myrtaeeous  plants,  type  genus  Lecytliis:  now 
regarded  as  a family,  the  Lecytlddaccse. 
Lecythis  (les'i-this),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessels,  < LL. 
lecythus,  < Gr.  X r/uvBoQ,  an  oil-vase.]  A genus 
of  South  American  trees,  type  of  the  family 
Lecythidacese.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  woody  and 
operculate  snbglobose  fruit,  and  the  thick  and  fleshy  entire 
embryo.  About  40  species  are  known,  trees  of  large  size, 
80  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  Sapucaia-nuts  of  the  mar- 
ket are  the  seeds  of  L.  Zabucajo,  those  of  L.  Ollaria  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name.  The  seed-vessels  of 
several  species  are  known  as  monkey-pots,  and  are  sometimes 
used  in  turnery.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  of  L.  Ollaria 
are  used  by  the  Indians,  under  the  name  of  kakarali,  as  wrap- 
pers for  cigarettes.  See  Sapueaia-nut  and  kakarali. 
lecythoid  (les'i-thoid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Xytaido;,  an 
oil-vase,  + cMof,  shape.]  Resembling  a leey- 
thus  in  any  way.  Sometimes  lekytlioid. 
lecythus  (les'i-thus),  n. ; pi.  lecytlii  ( -thi).  [LL. 
lecythus,  < Gr.  Xt/kvOo^,  an  oil-vase.  ] In  archceol., 
a small  oil-  or 
perfume  - vase 
of  ancient 

Greece,  of  tall 
and  graceful 
proportions 
and  narrow 
neck,  used  in 
the  toilet. 

Vases  of  thisform 
abound,  decorat- 
ed in  the  usual 
styles  with  black 
or  red  figures.  In 
Attica  a particu- 
lar class  of  the  le- 
cythus was  used, 
especially  in  fu- 
neral rites.  The 
neck  and  the  foot 


a man,  pi.  leode,  people,  also  ledd,  f.,  a people, 
nation,  pi.  ledde,  peoples;  = OS.  liud,  pi.  liudi 
= OFries.  Hod,  pi.  liode,  liude  = D.  pi.  lieden  = 
MLG.  Kit,  pi.  lade  — OHG.  MHG.  luit,  OHG.  pi. 
liuti,  MHG.  pi.  liute,  G.  leute,  pi.;  in  sing,  a 
people,  in  pi.  people,  men;  OBulg.  ljudu,  a 
people,  pi.  Ijudije,  people,  = Bohem.  lid,  pi. 
tide  = Pol.  lud,  pi.  ludzie  = Russ,  liudu,  a peo- 
ple, pi.  liudi,  people  (of.  OBulg.  ljudinu,  Russ. 
liudi,  man),  = OPruss.  ludis,  man,  master,  = 
Lett,  laudis,  people ; from  the  verb  represented 
by  AS.  leodan  (pret.  *Iedd,  pi.  ludon,  pp.  *loden) 
= OS.  liodan  = OHG.  *liutan,  in  comp,  ar-liutan, 
fram-liutan  = Goth,  liudan,  grow,  whence  also 
Goth,  lauths,  great  (in  liwelautlis,  how  great,  swa- 
lauths,  so  great,  samalauths,  as  great,  like,  jug- 
galauths,  a young  man),  also  ludja,  face.]  1.  A 
man ; in  the  plural,  men ; people. 

Is  no  lede  that  leueth  that  he  ne  loueth  mede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  283. 

2.  pi.  Tenements;  holdings;  possessions. 

Al  myn  other  purchas  of  londes  and  of  leedes , 

That  I byquethe  Gamelyn,  and  alle  my  goode  steedes. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.61. 

ledenf,  leddent  (led'en),  n.  [Also  dial,  lidden; 
< ME.  leden,  liden,  lyden,  < AS.  Iceden,  leden,  Latin, 
speech,  language,  < h.Latinum,  Latin,  the  Latin 
language  (the  only  language  of  learning  in  the 
AS.  period):  see  Latin.]  Language:  used  poet- 
ically of  the  language  or  voice  of  birds. 

Canacee  ...  on  hir  finger  bar  the  queynte  ring 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foul  may  in  his  ledene  seyn, 

And  coude  answere  him  in  his  ledene  again. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 427. 
The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  she  knew. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xii.  503. 

ledert,  a.  See  lither L 

of  these  Attic  lecythi  are  covered  with  a brilliant  black  ledererite  (led'fer-er-it),  n.  [After  Baron  Louis 
varnish,  and  the  intervening  part  has  a clear  white  ground,  von  Lederer.]  A synonym  o\  g melinite. 
upon  which  are  drawn  with  a brown  outline  figures  and  de-  lederite  (led'  er-It),  n.  [After  Baron  Lederer.'] 
signs,  often  of  remarkable  delicacy  and  elegance,  which,  ^ variety  of  titanite  or  sphene  occurring  in 
unlike  nearly  all  other  examples  of  Greek  vase-painting,  i Hflrb-'hrnwu  orvatnU  in  Lewis  oonntv 

are  frequently  filled  out  with  bright  and  naturalistic  colors.  large  aarK- Drown  crystals  m uewis  county, 

Also  lekythos.  -N  6W  Y Ol*k. 

led1  (led).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  ledge1  (lej),  n.  JAn  assibilated  form  of  *leg 


Attic  Lecythi. 


ledger 

of  a cask,  the  lowest  part  of  a vessel ; from  the 
verb  represented  by  E.  lie1,  dial,  lig:  see  lie1.  Cf. 
ledge2,  as  a var.  of  lay1,  the  causal  form  of  lie1. 
Cf.  also  ledger1.]  1.  A shelf  on  which  articles 
may  be  placed ; anything  which  resembles  such 
a shelf ; a flat  rim  or  projection : as,  the  ledge  of 
a window ; a ledge  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
a parapet. 

And  he  made  ten  bases  of  brass;  . . . they  had  borders, 
and  the  borders  were  between  the  ledges.  1 Ki.  vii.  28. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  18. 

Specifically— (a)  In  arch.:  (1)  A small  horizontal  molding 
of  rectangular  profile.  (2)  A string-course,  (b)  In  joinery, 
a piece  against  which  something  rests,  as  the  side  of  a re- 
bate against  which  a door  or  shutter  is  stopped,  or  a pro- 
jecting fillet  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  stop  of  a 
door,  or  the  fillet  which  confines  a window-frame  in  its 
place,  (c)  In  ship-building,  a piece  of  the  deck-frame  of 
a ship,  lying  between  the  deck-beams,  (d)  A rail  of  a chair. 
(e)  In  printing , one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture ; a wedge, 
used  in  locking  up  a form  of  type. 

2.  A shelf-Uke  ridge  or  elevation ; any  natural 
formation  somewhat  resembling  a shelf:  as,  a 
ledge  at  the  top  of  a precipice ; a ledge  of  rock 
under  water.  In  mining,  ledge  is  a common  name  in 
the  Cordilleran  region  for  the  lode,  or  for  any  outcrop  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  a mineral  deposit  or  vein.  It  is  fre- 
quently used,  as  reef  is  in  Australia,  to  designate  a quartz- 
vein. 

Beneath  a ledge  of  rocks  his  feet  he  hides ; 

Tall  trees  surround  the  mountain’s  shady  sides  : 

The  bending  brow  above  a safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  i. 

Pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge. 

Tennyson,  CEnone. 

3.  A bar  for  fastening  a gate.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ledge2  (lej),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ledged,  ppr.  lodg- 
ing. [A  dial.  var.  of  lay1,  < ME.  leggen,  < AS. 
leegan,  lay:  see  lay1.  Cf  .ledge1,  n.]  i.  trans.  1. 
To  lay  (eggs).  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  lay  bands 
on.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  eggs.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ledgest,  »•  t.  [ME.  ledgen,  leggen,  by  apneresis 
from  alegen,  allege:  see  allege1.]  To  allege. 
Halliwell. 

ledged  (lejd),  a.  [<  ledge1  + -ed2.]  Furnished 
with  or  consisting  of  a ledge  or  ledges ; shaped 
like  a lodge ; of  the  character  of  a ledge. 

Ledged  and  broken  walls  and  floor. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  395. 

Ledged  door.  See  door. 
ledgement,  n.  See  ledgment. 
ledger1  (lej'er),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  leger, 
and,  in  the  obs.  senses,  also  leiger,  leidger,  legier, 
lieger,  ligier;  also  and  most  prop,  lidger  (which  is 
found  also  in  other  senses);  an  assibilated  form 
of  ligger,  and  thus  ult.  another  form  of  Her1 ; 
ef.  MD.  leggher,  D.  legger,  one  that  lies  down,  a 
nether  millstone,  MD.  liggher,  a resident  guest, 
a book  kept  for  reference,  = MLG.  ligger,  a resi- 
dent agent  or  factor:  see  ligger.  Her1,  and  cf. 
ledge1,  ledge2.  The  origin  in  the  uses  now  obs. 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  word  was 
spelled  irreg.  leger,  legier,  leiger,  lieger,  etc.,  ap- 
par.  in  simulation  of  leger2,  also  spelled  ledger, 
light,  or  of  liege,  or,  with  ref.  to  an  ambassador, 
of  legate.  A ‘ ‘ ledger  ambassador  ” is  a resident 
minister,  “a  person  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  country.”]  I.  n.  1 . A bar,  beam, 
stone,  or  other  thing  that  lies  flat  or  horizontal 
in  a fixed  position.  Specifically— (a)  In  building , a 
piece  of  timber  used  In  forming  a scaffolding.  Ledgers  are 
fastened  to  the  vertical  bars  or  uprights ; they  support  the 
putlogs  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  carry  the 
boards  on  which  the  workmen  stand.  See  cut  under  put- 
log. ( b ) In  arch.,  a flat  slab  of  stone,  such  as  is  laid  horizon- 
tally over  a grave ; the  covering-slab  of  an  altar-tomb,  (c) 
In  mining,  the  foot-wall  of  a vein.  Sometimes  called  the 
ledger-cheek.  [Alston  Moor  mining  district.]  (d)  In  ang- 
ling, a ledger-bait. 

2.  The  principal  book  of  accounts  among  mer- 
chants and  others  who  have  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  money  and  other  transactions,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exhibit  on  one  side  all  the  sums  or 
quantities  at  the  debit  of  the  accounts,  and  on 
the  other  all  those  at  the  credit.  Formerly 
also  ledger-tool;. 

Here  you  a muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 

At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall’d, 

Eat  up  with  calking  care  and  penurie. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i. 


When  only  the  ledger  lives, 
lie. 


and  when  only  not  all  men 
Tennyson,  Maud,  i. 


lead1. 

led1  (led),  p.  a.  Under  leading  o» control:  as, 
a led  captain,  friend,  horse  (see  phrases  below) : 
specifically  applied  to  a landed  possession  not 
occupied  by  the  owner  or  by  the  person  who 


or  ”lig  (cf.  ledger1,  lidger,  assibilated  forms  of 
ligger;  legget,  ligget,  lidget,  equiv.  to  ledge1,  2) ; 
akin  to  Sc.  ledgin,  a parapet,  leggin,  laggen,  lagen, 
the  rim  of  a cask,  cf.  Icel.  logg  = Sw.  lagg,  the 
rim  of  a cask,  = Norw.  logg  (pi.  legger),  the  rim 


3f.  A resident;  a resident  agent ; especially,  a 
resident  ambassador.  For  various  other  spell- 
ings, see  etymology. 

By  reason  I had  bene  a lidger  in  Russia,  I could  the 
better  reply.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  376. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 

Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 

hi, ah.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  59. 


ledger 

He’s  a leiger  at  Horn’s  ordinary  yonder. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

4t.  A commission-agent:  a name  formerly  given 
to  a Londoner  who  bought  coals  of  the  country 
colliers  at  so  much  a sack,  and  made  his  chief 
profit  by  using  smaller  sacks,  making  pretense 
he  was  a country  collier.  This  was  termed  leger- 
ing.  Nares. 

II. t a.  1.  Lying  in  a certain  place ; laid;  laid 
up  ; stationary ; fixed. 

For  humours  to  lie  leidger  they  are  seen 

Oft  in  a tavern,  and  a bowling-green. 

Randolph,  Poems. 

It  happened  that  a stage-player  borrowed  a rusty  mus- 
ket, which  had  lien  long  leger  in  his  shop. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  London. 
2.  Resident,  as  an  ambassador. 

You  have  dealt  discreetly,  to  obtain  the  presence 
Of  all  the  grave  leiger  ambassadors 
To  hear  Victoria’s  trial.  Webster,  White  Devil. 

Return  not  thou,  but  legier  stay  behind, 

And  move  the  Greekish  prince  to  send  us  aid. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  1.  70. 

ledger2,  a.  See  leger**. 

ledger-bait  (lej '6r-bat),  n.  A bait  fixed  or 
made  to  remain  in  one  place,  used  in  fishing. 

You  may  fish  for  a Pike  either  with  a ledger  or  a walk- 
ing bait;  and  you  are  to  note  that  I call  that  a Ledger- 
bail  which  is  fixed  or  made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place 
when  you  shall  be  absent  from  it ; and  I call  that  a Walk- 
ing bait  which  you  take  with  you,  and  have  ever  in  mo- 
tion. I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  135. 

ledger-blade  (lej'6r-blad),  n . In  cloth-shearing 
machines,  the  fixed  straight-edged  blade  which 
co-acts  with  a spiral  blade  or  blades  on  a re- 
volving cylinder,  upon  the  principle  of  a shears, 
and  which  trims  off  so  much  of  the  nap  from 
cloth  as  to  reduce  it  to  a uniform  length  and 
give  an  even  surface  to  the  fabric, 
ledger-book  (lej'er-buk).  n.  [Formerly  also 
leger-book,  ligier-boolc ; < ledger 1 + book .]  A 
book  that  lies  or  is  kept  in  a fixed  place.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  A monastic  cartulary.  Halliwdl.  (b)  A book 
of  accounts — now  usually  ledger.  See  ledger!,  n.,  2. 

I find  in  the  said  ligier  booke  a note  of  the  sayd  Eyms, 
of  all  such  goods  a3  he  left.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  98. 

This  ledger -book  lies  in  the  brain  behind, 

Like  Janus  eye,  which  in  his  poll  was  set. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxi. 

ledging  (lej'ing),  n.  [<  ledge1  4-  -mg1.]  A 
ledge;  also,  ledges  collectively.  [Rare.] 
ledgment  (lej'ment),  n.  [<  ledge 1 + -merit.] 
In  arcli.i  ( a ) A course  of  horizontal  moldings, 
as  the  base-moldings  of  a building.  ( b ) The 
development  of  the  surface  of  any  solid  on  a 
plane,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  its  different 
sides  may  readily  be  obtained.  Also  ledgement , 
and  formerly  liggement , legement. 
ledgment-table  (lej'ment-ta/bl),  n.  In  arch., 
the  projecting  part  of  a plinth.  Compare  earth- 
table. 

ledgy  (lej'i),  a.  [<  ledge1  + -y1.]  Abounding  in 
ledges. 

Ledidse  (led'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leda  + 
-idee.]  A f amily  of  dimyarian  bivalve  mollusks. 

The  mantle- 
margin  is  free- 
ly open ; the 
siphonal  tubes 
are  elongate, 
retractile,  and 
more  or  less 
united;  thegills 
are  narrow  and 
plume-like;  the 
labial  palps  are 
appendiculate  and  elongate  ; the  foot  is  compressed  and 
deeply  grooved ; the  shell  is  pearly  within  and  oblong;  the 
hinge  has  numerous  transverse  teeth ; and  the  ligament 
is  either  external  or  internal.  The  Ledidce  are  called 
beaked  nutshdls.  About  80  species  are  known  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cold  and  temperate  seas, 
ledon-gum  (le' don-gum),  n.  [<  Gr.  /f/Sov,  < 
Pers.  ladan,  an  Oriental  shrub,  + E.  gum : see 
ladanum.)  The  ladanum  derived  from  Cistus 
Ledon. 

Ledum  (le'dum),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus),  < Gr. 
'hy&ov,  ladanum:  see  ladanum .]  A genus  of  eri- 
caceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Ledese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a 5-toothed  calyx  and  a 5-celled  pod  which 
contains  many  small  thin  seeds  having  a loose  coat.  The 
rlants  are  low  shrubs  with  white  flowers,  and  entire,  more 
or  less  fragrant  leaves.  There  are  about  4 species,  inhab- 
iting the  colder  and  arctic  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, commonly  known  as  Labrador  tea.  The  leaves  of  L. 
Graenlandicum  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  colonies 
for  tea  during  the  war  of  independence.  L.  palustn called 
marsh-tea  and  wild  rosemary , was  formerly  used  in  north- 
ern Europe  in  malt  liquors,  and  is  said  to  he  turned  to  ac- 
count in  Russia  for  tanning.  The  genus  also  occurs  in  a 
fossil  state. — Ledum-oil,  oil  of  Ledum,  an  essential  oil 
★distilled  from  L.  palustre . 

lee1  (le),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  lee , le,  shelter/  AS. 
hied,  a contr.  form  of  hi  row,  a covering,  shelter, 
> ME.  lew,  E.  dial,  lew,  shelter:  see  lew1.  In 
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the  naut.  sense  lee  (like  D.  lij  = 0.  lee)  is  of 
Scancl.  origin:  Icel.  hie  = Dan.  Ice  = Sw.  la, 
lee  (of  a ship);  but  cf.  leeward  in  the  2d  pron., 
as  if  spelled  *leivward.  The  adj.  in  def.  2 is  pe- 
culiar to  Sc.  (also  spelled  lei,  lie),  and  may  be 
of  diff.  origin.]  I.  n.  1.  Shelter. 

Tlienne  he  lurkkes  & laytes  where  watz  le  best. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  277. 

2.  The  quarter  toward  which  the  wind  blows, 
as  opposed  to  that  from  which  it  proceeds ; also, 
the  shelter  afforded  by  an  object  interposed 
which  keeps  off  the  wind:  almost  exclusively 
a nautical  term. 

Though  sorely  buffeted  by  ev’ry  sea, 

Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a lee. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  ii. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee. 

A.  Cunningham,  A Wet  Sheet  and  a Flowing  Sea. 

To  lay  or  bring  (a  ship)  by  the  lee.  See  bring. — Under 
the  lee  (naut.),  on  that  side  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind ; on  the  side  opposite  to  that  against  which  the  wind 
blows ; in  a position  protected  from  the  wind ; under 
shelter : as,  under  the  lee  of  a ship  or  of  the  land. 

Swiftly  they  glided  along,  close  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

II.  a.  1.  Naut.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  part 
or  side  toward  which  the  wind  blows,  or  which 
is  sheltered  from  the  wind : opposed  to  weather: 
as,  the  lee  side  of  a vessel. 

Cachit  hom  with  cables  & castyng  of  ancres. 

And  logget  hom  to  lenge  in  thatfe  hauyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4675. 

2.  Lonely.  [Scotch.]_Lee  lurch.  See  furcfti.— 
Lee  shore,  the  shore  under  the  lee  of  a ship,  or  that 
toward  which  the  wind  blows. — Lee  tide,  a tide  running 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  is  blowing. 

lee"t,  ■».  An  obsolete  form  of  lea1. 

lee3  (le),  v.  and  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 

lie  2. 

lee4  (le),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
lye3. 

lee5  (le),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lye  (in  pi.  lyes),  < 
ME.  lie,  pi.  lies,  < OF.  F.  lie  = Pg.  lia,  < ML.  Ha, 
pi.  lice,  lees,  the  sediment  in  wine ; origin  un- 
known.] The  grosser  part  of  any  liquor  which 
has  settled  on  the  bottom  of  a vessel;  dregs; 
sediment:  as,  the  lees  of  wine:  nsually  in  the 
plural,  lees,  which  is  sometimes  treated  as  a sin- 
gular. 

With  tarrere  or  gymlet  perce  ye  vpward  the  pipe  ashore. 
And  so  shalle  ye  not  cawse  the  lies  vp  to  ryse,  y warne  yow 
euer  more.  diabees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

I will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees.  Tennyson , Ulysses. 

lee-hoard  (le'bord),  n.  [=  G.  leebonl  = Icel.  hle- 
hordh;  as  lee1  + hoard.)  One  of  two  long  fiat 
pieces  of  wood 
attached  one  on 
each  side  of 
a flat-bottomed 
vessel  (as  a 
Dutch  galiot) 
by  a holt  on 
which  it  tra- 
verses. When 
the  vessel  is  close- 
hauled  the  board 
on  the  lee  side  is 
let  down,  reach- 
ing below  the  keel, 
and  when  the  ship 
is  listed  over  by 
the  wind  it  resists 
the  tendency  to 
drift  too  fast  to 
leeward. 

lee-bow  (le'bou),  v.  t.  [<  lee  how,  the  lee  side 
of  the  how.]  1.  Naut.,  to  run  ahead  and  get 
underneath  the  lee  how  of : as,  to  lee-how  a ves- 
sel while  fishing.  Hence  — 2.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  in  any  way:  as,  to  lee-bow  one  in  trade. 
[Colloq.] 

leech1  (lech),  m.  [Also  leach;  < ME.  leeche,  leche, 
< AS.  hece  (rarely,  and  irreg.,  Item)  (=  OFries. 
leka,  let-a,  leischa  = OHG.  lahhi,  lachi  = Dan. 
Icege  = Goth,  lekeis),  a physician  (ef.  Icel.  Icek- 
nir,  Sw.  lakare,  a physician,  from  the  associated 
verbs);  perhaps  < AS.  lac,  a medicine,  lit. 1 some- 
thing given’  (cf.  dose,  of  same  sense),  a particu- 
lar use  of  lac,  a gift,  present,  offering,  sacrifice, 
also  a batt^  struggle,  < lacan,  play,  dance  (see 
lake3) ; hut  lac,  a medicine,  may  he  of  diff.  origin. 
Cf.  Ir.  Haig,  a physician,  OBulg.  leku,  medicine, 
lekari,  a physician,  etc.  In  another  view,  not  at 
all  probable,  the  word  liece  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ong.  associated  directly  with  the  notion  of 
‘dancing,’  with  ref.  to  the  magical  formulas  of 
primitive  leechcraft.  Hence  leech2,  n.)  A phy- 
sician; a medical  practitioner;  a professor  of 
the  art  of  healing.  [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 


leech-fee 

For  whoso  liste  have  helynge  of  his  leche, 

To  hym  behovetli  first  unwry  his  wounde. 

Chaucer,  TroUus,  L 857. 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war,  make  each 
Prescribe  to  other  as  each  other’s  leech. 

ShaJc.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4.  84. 
leech1  (lech),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  leechen,  lechen  = Dan. 
Icege  = Sw.  laka,  heal ; also,jwith  formative  -n, 
ME.  lechnien,  < AS.  lacnian,  Icecnan  = Icel.  Uekna 
= Goth,  leikinon , heal ; from  the  noun,  AS.  Icece, 
etc.,  a physician:  see  leech1,  n.]  To  treat  with 
medicaments;  heal;  doctor. 

Lame  men  he  lechede  with  longen  of  bestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  189. 
Let  those  leech  his  wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encoun- 


tered them. 


Scott. 


Dutch  Galiot,  with  Lee-boards. 


leech2  (lech),  n.  [<ME.  leche,  < AS.  Wcc(=  MD. 
laecke),  aleech  (the  worm  so  named),  a particular 
use  (not  found  in  other  languages)  of  leech1,  with 
ref.  to  the  medicinal  value  of  these  worms : see 
leech1.)  1.  An  aquatic,  more  or  less  parasitic, 
and  blood-sucking  worm ; a suctorial  ordiseoph- 
orous  annelid  of  the  order  Eirudinea,  There  are 
several  families,  many  genera,  and  numerous  species  of 
these  worms.  Most  of  them  live  in  fresh-water  ponds 
and  streams,  some  in  moist  herbage,  and  a few  in  the  sea. 
The  body  is  segmented  as  in  other  annelids,  but  the  cross- 
lines  on  the  surface  are  only  superficial,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  anatomical  segmentation.  There  is  a sucker 
at  each  end  of  the  body,  that  at  the  head  end  being  armed 
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Longitudinal  Vertical  Section  of  Leech  ( Hirudo  medtctnalts). 

a,  mouth ; b,  b , b,  sacculation  of  alimentary  canal : c,  anus : d,  ter- 
minal sucker;  e,  cerebral  ganglia ; f,  /,  chain  of  postesophagea] 
ganglia  ; g,  g , g,  segmental  organs. 

with  biting  jaws.  The  body  is  usually  flattened,  broadest 
toward  the  tail,  but  tapering  to  each  end;  the  color  is 
generally  dark,  variously  mottled,  striped,  or  dotted  with 
lighter  or  brighter  color.  The  ordinary  medicinal  leech 
belongs  to  a genus  known  as  Hirudo  or  Sanywisuga,  in 
which  there  are  three  jaws  in  the  form  of  small  white 
serrated  teeth  which  inflict  the  peculiar  triradiate  leech- 
bite.  The  common  brown,  speckled,  or  English  leech  is 
H.  or  S.  medicinalis  ( officinalis ),  of  which  the  Hungarian 
green  or  officinal  leech,  IJ.  or  S.  officinalis,  is  a variety.  The 
European  horse-leech  is  Hoemopis  sangvisorba.  Another 
species,  Aulastoma  gulo,  is  also  called  horse-leech.  Some 
leeches  attain  a length  of  feet,  as  Macrobdella  valdi- 
viana.  Macrobdella  decora  is  an  American  leech.  Ich- 
thyobdella  punctata  is  a leech  found  on  the  whitefish  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  Leeches  are  used  in  medicine  to  extract 
blood  by  sucking  it. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who,  as  it  were,  sucks  the 
blood  or  steals  the  substance  of  his  victim,  or 

persistently  holds  on  for  sordid  gain Artificial 

leech,  or  mechanical  leech,  a small  cupping  instrument 
used  for  drawing  blood. 

leech2  (lech),  v.  t.  [<  leech3,  «.]  To  apply 
leeches  to,  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding. 
leech3  (lech),  n.  [Also  leach;  not  found  in  ME.; 
< Icel.  lik,  a leech-line,  = Dan.  lig  = Sw.  lik,  a 
holt-rope,  = MD.  lyken,  a holt-rope ; further  ori- 
gin obscure.]  Naut.,  the  perpendicular  or  slop- 
ing edge  of  a sail.  In  fore-and-aft  sails  only  the  after 
edge  is  called  the  leech,  the  forward  edge  being  called  the 
luff. 

leech4,  v.  and  n.  See  leach3. 
leechcraft  (lech'kraft),  n.  [Also  leachcraft;  < 
ME.  leche-craft,  < AS.  Hiice-craft,  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, a medicine,  < Imce,  a leech,  physician,  + 
ertr/f,  craft.]  1 . The  art  of  healing.  [Archaic.] 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade ; 

We  leach-craft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Immortal,  of  Soul,  Ink 

2f.  Medical  attendance. 

My  leche  crafte  and  fesyk,  and  rewardys  to  them  that  have 
kept  me  and  condyt  me  to  London,  hath  cost  me  sythe  Fstern 
Day  more  than  v li.  Paston  Letters,  III.  7. 

leechdom  (lech'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  lechedom,  < AS. 
laicedom  (=  OHG.  lachintuom,  lahhitoam,  lah- 
tuam,  lahtom,  MHG.  lachenduom,  leclientuom  = 
Icel.  IceMdomr  = Dan.  latgedom),  medicine,  a 
medicine,  < Wee,  physician,  leech,  + dom,  law, 
jurisdiction:  see  leech1  and  -dom.)  1.  Medi- 
cine.— 2.  A medicine;  a medical  formula. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 

Some  of  these  charms  are  of  Eastern  origin,  many  are 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  many  are  Scandinavian, 
and  one,  at  least,  is  given  as  Gaelic.  They  are  leechdoms, 
and  not  witchcraft,  at  least  in  name ; and  from  their  fre- 
quent use  of  Holy  Writ  they  evidently  had  priestly  sanc- 
tion. N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  278. 

leech-eater  (lech/e,/ter),  n.  A kind  of  plover 
found  in  Egypt,  either  Hoplopterus  spinosus  or 
Pluvianellus  cegyptius, 
leechee  (le-che'),  n.  See  Held. 
leecher  (le'cher),  n.  [<  leech3,  v.,  + -er1.)  One 
who  applies  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease ; one  who  lets  blood, 
leech-fee  (lech'fe), n.  Aphysician’sfee.  [Rare.] 


leech-gaiters 

leech-gaiters  (lech'ga//terz),  n.  pi.  Closely 
woven  gaitei’S  worn  as  a protection  from  land- 
leeches  in  Ceylon. 

The  coffee  planters,  who  live  among  these  pests,  are 
obliged  to  envelop  their  legs  in  leech-gaiters. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  p.  303. 

leeching  (le'ching),  n.  [<  ME.  lechynge,  lech- 
yng,  < AS.  Iceeung , usually  lacnung,  Icecnung, 
leeching,  < Idcnian,  Icecnan,  leech:  see  leech1, 
p.]  Medical  treatment. 

He  langurd  with  lechyng  long  tyme  after. 

^ Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10223. 

leech-line  (lech'lin),  n.  A rope  fastened  to  the 
leech  of  a square  sail,  by  which  the  sail  is  hauled 
close  up  to  the  yard.  Also  leacli-line. 
leechmant  (lech'man),  n.  [Also  leaclman;  < 
ME.  lecheman;  < leech1  + man.]  A physician; 
a leech. 

Oft  have  I seene  an  easie  soone-curde  ill, 

By  times  processe,  surpasse  the  leachman’s  skill. 
Remedy  of  Love,  a Poem,  1002,  B2,  apud  Capell.  ( Hares .) 

leech-rope  (lech'rop),  n.  That  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a sail  which  is  sewed  to  the  leeches, 
lee-clue  (le'klo),  v.  t.  [<  lee t + clue,  i\]  To 
clue  up  the  lee  side  of  (a  sail). 
leecHt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lead1. 
leed2t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lead2. 
leed3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lead3. 
leedet,  «•  See  ledc3. 
leef  H,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  leaf. 
leef2t,  a-  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lief. 
leefang  (le'fang),  n.  [Appar.  < lee1  + fang.] 
*Naut.,  a rope  passed  through  the  clue  of  a jib,  to 
hold  it  amidships  while  lacing  on  the  bonnet, 
leefu’lane  (le'fij-lan),  ado.  [<  Heeful  (<  lee1  + 
-ftil)  + lane,  lane:  see  leelane.]  Same  as  lee- 
lane.  [Scotch.] 

lee-gage  (le'gaj),  n.  Naut.,  with  reference  to 
another  vessel,  a situation  of  less  exposure  to 
the  wind;  hence,  the  sheltered  or  safe  side: 
* opposed  to  weather-gage.  See  gage2,  3. 
leek  ("lek),  n.  [<  ME.  leek,  < AS.  ledc,  a leek, 
an  herb,  = D.  look  = LG.  look  = OHG.  louh, 
MHG.  louch,  G.  lauch  = Ieel.  laukr  = Dan.  log 
= Sw.  Idle,  leek.  Cf.  OBulg.  luku  = Serv.  luk 
= Pol.  luk  (barred  l)  = Russ,  luku  = Lith. 
lukai  = Finn,  laukha,  leek,  all  of  Tout,  origin. 
The  word  occurs  now  unfelt  as  the  final  ele- 
ment in  gar- 
lic, but  prob.  ^ 
not,  as  usually 
stated,  in  char- 
lock, hemlock, 
or  barley1:  see 
these  words.] 

One  of  several 
species  of  the 
genus  Allium; 
especially,  a bi- 
ennial culinary 
plant,  Allium 
Porrum.  Itisdis- 
tinguished  from  the 
onion  {A.  Cepa ) by 
having  a cylin- 
drical base  instead 
of  a8pherical  or  flat- 
tened bulb,  by  its 
flat  leaves,  and  by  its 
milder  flavor.  It  is 
stimulant  and  diu- 
retic. The  cultivat- 
ed leek  is  believed 
to  have  originated 
from  the  wild  leek, 

A.  Ampeloprasum, 
found  in  southern 
Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia.  It  was 
probably  cultivat- 
ed in  ancient  Egypt,  and  may  have  been  the  plant  called 
by  that  name  in  Numbers  xi.  5.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  made  prominent  among  the  Homans  by  Nero ; and 
at  the  present  day  it  i3  still  in  extensive  use.  The  leek 
has  long  been  the  national  badge  of  the  Welsh,  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  adopted  by  direction  of  St. 
David,  in  celebration  of  a victory  of  King  Arthur  over 
the  Saxons.  The  crow-leek  is  the  bluebell  squill,  Scilla  non- 
scripta ; the  sand-leek,  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  found  in 
sandy  places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  ; the  stone- 
leek,  A.  fisiulosum,  known  as  Welsh  onion;  ihe  vine-leek, 
A.  Ampeloprasum ; the  wild  leek,  A.  Ampeloprasum,  A. 
ursinum , and,  in  America,  J..  tricoccum.  (See  also  house- 
leek.) 

He  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt  yester- 
day, look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1.  10. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter ’s  dear. 

Qay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Monday,  L 83. 
Not  worth  a leek,  of  no  value.  Compare  not  worth  a 
cress  or  curse,  under  curse'-. 

Thou  fisshes  not  worth  a leke,  rise  & go  thi  ways. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  204. 
To  eat  the  leek,  to  make  a retraction  or  submit  to  hu- 
miliating treatment  from  compulsion : in  allusion  to  the 


Leek  ( Allium  tricoccum.) 
i,  flowering  plant;  2,  the  plant  with  the 
leaves  developed ; a,  flower ; b , fruit ; c, 
seed. 
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scene  between  Fluellen  and  Pistol  in  Shakspere’s  “Henry 
V.”  See  the  quotation  from  Shakspere,  above. 

Here  is  a case  in  which  they  were  made  to  eat  the  leek. 
Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  231. 

leeket,  a.  All  obsolete  dialectal  form  of  like2. 
leek-green  (lek'gren),  n.  A shade  of  green  re- 
sembling that  of  the  leaves  of  the  leek ; a dull- 
bluish  green. 

leelt,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  leal. 
leelane  (le'lan),  adv.  [Cf.  leefu’lane,  and  Ice- 
sonie-lane  (under  leesome).]  All  alone;  quite 
solitary.  [Scotch.] 

leelang  (le'lang),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  live- 
long. 

The  lovers  rade  the  lee-lang  night, 

And  safe  got  on  their  way. 

Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  44). 

leemt,  n.  See  learn1. 

Leeman’s  Act.  See  act. 
leemer  (le'mer),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A ripe 
nut.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

leepH.  An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  leap1. 
leep2,  n.  See  leap2. 

leer1  (ler),  n.  [<  ME.  lere , lire,  lure,  < AS.  hledr, 
the  cheek,  face,  = OS.  lilior , hlier , hleor , hlear , 
= OFries.  lerhc  = MD.  Here  = MLG.  ler  = Icel. 
hlyr  (pi.),  the  cheek.]  If.  The  cheek;  more 
generally,  the  face. 

A loueliche  lady  of  lere  in  lynnen  y-clothid, 

Cam  doun  fro  that  castel  and  calde  me  by  name. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  3. 
No,  ladie  (quoth  the  earle  with  a loud  voice,  and  the 
tears  trilling  down  liis  leeres ),  saie  not  so. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  an.  1546. 

2f.  Complexion;  hue;  color. 

He  hath  a Rosalind  of  a better  leer  than  you. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  67. 

3f.  Flesh;  skin. 

He  dide  next  his  whyte  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fyn  and  clere 
A breech  and  eek  a sherte. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  146. 

4.  The  flank  or  loin.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leer2  (ler),  V.  [Origin  appar.  1 make  a face,’  < 
leer1,  n.,  face.  Cf.  lower1.]  I.  intrans.  To  look 
obliquely  or  askant;  now,  especially,  to  look 
obliquely  with  significance ; cast  a look  expres- 
sive of  some  passion,  as  contempt,  malignity, 
etc.,  especially  a sly  or  amorous  look. 

As  a Wolf,  that  hunting  for  a pray, 

And  having  stoln  (at  last)  some  Lamb  away, 

Flyes  with  down-hanging  head,  and  leereth  back 
Whether  the  Mastife  doo  pursue  his  track. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there’s  an  eye 
Wounds  like  a leaden  sword. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  480. 
I met  him  once  in  the  streets,  but  he  leered  away  on  the 
other  side,  as  one  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i.  117. 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book 
Leering  at  liis  neighbour’s  wife. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

ii.  trans . 1.  To  give  an  oblique  glance  or 
leer  with. 

Cocking  his  head,  leering  his  eye,  and  working  his  black 
tongue,  he  | a parrot]  edged  himself  sidelong. 

D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  Matthew  Clear,  ii. 

2.  To  affect  by  leering,  in  a way  specified. 

To  gild  a face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a man  to  ruin. 

Dryden , Spanish  Friar. 

leer2  (ler),  n.  [<  leor 2,  v.]  A significant  side 
glance;  a glance  expressive  of  some  passion, 
as  malignity,  amorousness,  etc. ; an  arch  or  af- 
fected glance  or  cast  of  countenance. 

With  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  603. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  201. 

leer3f,  lear2t  (ler),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lere; 
< ME.  Here,  leer,  < AS.  Haire  (in  deriv.  Icerncss , 
emptiness),  *gelcer  (>  ME.  ilcer ),  empty,  = OS. 
lari  = MD.  laer , D.  laar  = OHG.  lari,  MHG. 
leere , leer , lere , ler,  G.  leer,  empty.]  1.  Empty; 
unoccupied. 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 

The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xvi.  64. 

Hence  — 2.  Frivolous;  trifling. 

Laugh  on,  sir,  I’ll  to  bed  and  sleep, 

And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iv.  3. 
He  . . . never  speaks  without  a lere  sense. 

Butler,  Remains. 

leer4t  (ler),  a.  [Prob.  a particular  use  of  leer%, 
empty  (cf.  left1,  orig.  ‘weak’);  otherwise  a 
form  equiv.  to  D.  laager,  lower,  left.]  Left. 
With  his  hat  turned  up  o’  the  leer  side  too. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  2. 

leer5  (ler),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  lire2. 


leet 

leer0  (ler),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Tape,  braid, 
binding,  etc.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

In  steede  of  silkes,  I will  weare  sackcloth : for  Owches 
and  Bracelletes,  Leere  and  Caddys. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  79. 

leer7  (ler),  n.  [Also  tear  and  Her,  and  perhaps 
merely  another  spelling  of  Her1  as  pronounced 
dialectally  le'er.]  In  glass-manvf,  an  anneal- 
ing-furnace in  which  glassware  is  slowly  cooled 
and  annealed.  It  consists  usually  of  a long  chamber 
with  a furnace  at  one  end  and  having  either  a track  of  rails 
over  which  the  glass  is  moved  on  cars  through  the  furnace 
or  a traveling  apron  for  the  same  purpose, 
leemesst,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  lereness,  < ME. 
lereness,  < AS.  Harness,  emptiness,  < *la>re,  emp- 
ty: see  leer3.]  Emptiness.  Batman , 1582.  ( Hal- 
liwell.) 

leer-pan  (ler'pan),  n.  A shallow  iron  tray  in 
which  are  placed  objects  to  be  annealed  in  a 
furnace.  See  leer1. 

Leersia  (lar'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Johann 
Daniel  Leers,  a Gorman  druggist  and  botanist.] 
A name  given  by  Swartz  in  1788  to  Homalo- 
cenchrus,  a genus  of  grasses.  It  is  closely  related 
tothelgenus  Oryza  (to  which  lice  belongs),  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  only  two  glumes  instead  of  four,  and  often  less 
than  six  stamens.  The  plants  are  marsh-grasses  with  nar- 
row leaves  which  often  have  sharp,  roughened  edges  that 
cut  the  flesh  of  those  who  pass  through  places  where  they 
grow.  Five  species  are  known,  all  of  which  occur  in 
America,  but  one  of  them,  11  omalocenehrus  oryzoides,  is 
also  found  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  another,  H. 
hexandrus,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world.  Three  species  occur  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  known  as  white-grass,  especially  H. 
Virginicus.  TI.  oryzoides  is  the  rice  cut-grass,  and  II. 
lenticularis  the  fly-catch  grass.  The  name  Leersia  was 
given  six  years  earlier  to  a genus  of  mosses,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned  to  restore  to  the  grass  genus  its  original 
name  Homalocenchrus,  proposed  by  Mieg  in  1768. 

leerspool  (ler'spol),  n.  [<  leer3  + spool.]  A 
cane  or  reed.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leery  (ler'i),  a.  [<  leer 2 + -y1.]  Knowing; 
wide-awako;  sly:  as,  the  leery  man.  [Thieves’ 
slang.] 

lees1,  n.  pi.  See  lee1). 

lees2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  leash. 

lees3t,  a.  and  n.  See  lease3. 

leese G (lez),  v.  t-  [<  ME.  leesen,  lesen  (pret. 

lees,  les,  pi.  loren,  pp.  lorn,  lore ; < AS.  *le6san 
(pret.  *leds,  pi.  Huron,  pp.  *loren),  in  comp,  be - 
ledsan,  for-ledsan  = OS.  far-liosan,  for-leosan 
- OFries.  for-liasa,  ur-liasa  = D.  verliezen  — 
OHG.  for-liosan,  for-liasan,  MHG.  ver-lieseit, 
rer-lieren,  G.  ver-lieren  = Dan.  for-lise  = Sw. 
for-lisa  = Goth,  fra-liusan,  lose;  akin  to  L.  luere 
= Gr.  liietv,  loose,  loosen,  set  free.  See  lease 3, 
loose,  lose1,  loss.  The  verb  leese  is  now  obs., 
being  superseded  by  lose,  which  is  in  part  a var. 
of  leese,  and  in  part  from  a secondary  form : 
see  lose1.]  To  lose. 

Suclie  hath  flier  bene,  and  are,  that  getithe  grace, 
and  leese  itt  soone  whan  thei  it  haue  atcheuyd. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  l urnivall),  p.  73. 
By  the  way  his  wyfe  Creusa  he  les. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  945. 
Take  heed  you  leese  it  not,  signior,  ere  you  come  there ; 
preserve  it. 

R.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  1. 

leese2t,  r-  t.  [ME.  leesen,  < L.  laesus,  pp.  of  Ify- 
dere,  hurt.]  To  hurt. 

The  princis  of  the  puple  soughten  to  leese  him. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xix.  47. 

leese3t,  n-  A Middle  English  form  of  leased, 
leash. 

leesingt,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  leasing3. 
leesome  (le'sum),  a.  A dialectal  form  of  lief- 
some — Leesome-lane  [confused  with  leelane],  alone;  all 
by  one’s  self.  [Scotch.] 

leet1  (let),  n.  [Cf.  lathe3,  latlfi,  < AS.  With,  a 
territorial  division : see  lathe3.]  1.  An  ancient 
English  court ; originally,  the  assembly  of  the 
men  of  a township  for  administering  the  law  of 
the  community.  See  court-leet. 

M.  Lambert  seemeth  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  leets 
of  our  time  doo  yeeld  some  shadow  of  the  politike  insti- 
tution of  Alfred.  Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  England,  ii.  4. 
Who  has  a breast  so  pure, 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful? 

Shak.,  Othello,  111.  3. 140. 

2.  The  district  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court-leet. 

In  their  renewal  of  this  system  the  Commons  seem  to 
make  sheriffs  in  their  leets  answer  for  the  provincial  synod. 
• R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii. 

3.  The  day  on  which  a court-leet  was  held; 

also,  the  right  to  hold  such  a court,  which  in 
later  times  could  be  granted  to  a'  baron Grand. 

leet,  the  chief  assembly.' 

In  the  grand-leets  and  solemn  elections  of  magistrates, 
every  man  had  not  prerogative  alike, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  25. 
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leet2  (let),  n.  [Appar.  < Icel.  leiti,  a share,  a 
part;  hut  cf.  AS.  hlet,  hlyt,  liliet,  var.  forms  of 
hlot,  lot,  share : see  lot.}  1.  One  portion;  a 
lot. — 2.  A list  of  candidates  for  any  office. — 
Short  leet,  a list  of  persons  selected  as  the  most  eligible  of 
the  candidates  for  any  office  in  order  that  their  claims  may 
be  more  particularly  considered  in  view  of  nomination. 

leet3,  n.  See  leaf1. 

leet4  (let),  a.  A dialectal  form  of  life1,  little. — 
Leet  rather,  a little  while  ago.  Halliwell. 
leet3  (let),  v.  i.  [A  dial,  form  of  let1.']  To  let 
on;  pretend;  feign.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leet6  (let),  a.  and  n.  A dialectal  form  of  light1. 
leet7  (let),  v.  i.  A dialectal  form  of  lights. 
leet-alet  (let'al),  n.  A feast  or  merry-making 
at  the  holding  of  a court-leet. 

Leet-ale,  in  some  parts  of  England,  signifies  the  dinner 
at  a court-leet  of  a manor  for  the  jury  and  customary 
tenants.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  329. 

leetle  (le'tl),  a.  and  n.  A vulgar  or  humorous 
variant  of  little. 

She  may  be  a leetle  spoilt  by  circumstances. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  friend,  iv.  13. 

leet-man  (let'man),  n.  1.  One  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a"court-leet. — 2.  In  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  of  Carolina  (1669),  a serf, 
leets  (lets),  n.  A name  of  the  pollock.  See 
lytlie 2. 

leeveM,  levet,  ®.  t . [ME.  leeven,  leven,  < AS. 
lyfan,  gelyfan,  believe:  see  believe.]  To  be- 
lieve. 

Alaas  ! that  lordes  of  the  londe  levcth  swiche  wrecchen, 
And  levetti  swych  lorels  for  her  lowe  wordes. 

Quoted  iu  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xlv. 

leeve2t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  leave1. 
leeward  (le'ward;  pron.  by  seamen  lu'ard),  a. 
and  n.  [<  lee1  + -ward.  The  pron.  lu'ard  is 
prob.  due  to  a form  *lewward,  the  forms  lee  and 
lew  being  ult.  identical:  see  lee f,  /eM!1.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  quarter  toward  which  the 
wind  blows;  being  in  the  direction  of  the  wind: 
opposed  to  windward : as,  a leeward  course. — 
Leeward  tide,  a tide  running  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  wind  blows,  and  directly  contrary  to  a tide  under  the 
lee,  which  implies  a stream  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
wind. 

H.  n.  The  point  or  direction  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  blows:  as,  to  fall  to  lee- 
ward. 

leeward  (le'ward ; by  seamen,  lu'ard),  adv.  [= 
D.  lijwaarts  = G.  leewarts  = Svv.  lavart.  See  lee- 
ward, «.]  Toward  the  lee,  or  that  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows : opposed  to  windward. 
leewardly  (le'ward-li;  by  seamen,  lu'ard-li), 
a.  Making  much  leeway  when  sailing  close- 
hauled  : applied  to  ships  that  are  not  Weather- 
ly or  cannot  sail  close  to  the  wind  without  mak- 
ing great  leeway.  See  Weatherly. 
leewardness  (le'ward-nes;  by  seamen,  lu'ard- 
nes),  n.  Tendency  to  make  leeway;  laet:  of 
weatherliness. 

But  such  was  the  leewardnessc  of  his  Ship  that,  though  he 
was  within  the  sight  of  Cape  Henry,  by  stormy  contrary 
winds  was  he  forced  so  farre  to  Sea  that  the  West  Indies 
was  the  next  land. 

* Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  165. 

leeway  (le' wa),  n.  1 . The  lateral  movement  of 
a ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle 
formed  between  the  line  of  the  ship’s  keel  and 
the  line  which  she  actually  describes  through 
the  water;  the  deviation  from  her  true  course 
which  a vessel  makes  by  drifting  to  leeward. 
Hence — 2.  Loss  of  progress  in  general ; avail- 
ing behind;  retrogression:  as,  to  be  making 
leeway  financially — To  make  up  leeway,  or  make 
up  for  leeway,  to  make  up  for  time  lost ; overtake  work 
which  has  fallen  behind. 

leeze  (lez).  [In  the  phrase  leeze  me,  appar.  a 
contr.  of  lief  is  me,  that  is,  it  is  pleasing  to 
me.]  It  is  pleasing:  used  in  the  expression 
leeze  me  on  (a  person  or  thing),  equivalent  to 
I love.  [Scotch.] 

But  leeze  me  on  thee,  my  little  black  mare. 

Archie  of  Ca’ field  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  90). 
0 leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 

O leeze  me  on  my  rock  an’  reel. 

Burns,  Bess  and  her  Spinning-Wheel. 

lef 1 1,  lefet,  ».  Obsolete  forms  of  leaf. 
lefet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lief. 
lefeselt,  lefselt,  n.  [ME.,  also  lef  sal,  leefesel, 
lefesal,  levesel,  levesele,  etc.  (=  Sw.  liifsal  = Dan. 
lovsal),  an  arbor,  < AS.  leaf,  leaf,  +' sele,  a hall, 
a room : see  leaf  and  saloon.  Cf.  lobby,  orig.  of 
like  meaning  and  ult.  connected  with  leaf.]  A 
bower  of  leaves;  a place  covered  with  foliage; 
an  arbor. 

[They]  lurkyt  vnder  lef e-sals  loget  with  vines, 
Busket  vndur  bankes  on  bourders  with-oute. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1167. 

left1  (left),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  left,  lift,  luft,  left, 
< AS.  lyft,  left,  weak,  worthless,  forms  found 
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only  in  comp.,  lyft-ddl,  palsy  (<  lyft,  weak,  + 
adl,  disease),  and  the  gloss  “inanis,  left”  (not 
found  in  the  deflected  sense  ‘ left,’  for  which  the 
AS.  word  is  winster),  = MD.  luft,  lueht,  left,  = 
North  Fries,  leeft,  left ; the  lit.  sense,  found  only 
in  AS.,  is  ‘weak,’  orig.  ‘ broken,’  ult.  =L.rwpfes, 
broken:  see  rupture.  Cf.  lop%  cut  off,  maim, 
etc.  The  left  hand  or  arm  is  thus  the  ‘weak’  one, 
as  compared  with  the  right,  which  is  stronger 
because  in  more  active  use.  The  term  has  been 
extended,  with  mere  ref.  to  position,  to  the  leg, 
ear,  eye,  cheek,  side,  etc.  The  common  expla- 
nation, that  the  left  hand  is  that  which  is  usu- 
ally ‘left’  unused  (as  if  from  the  pp.  of  leave1), 
is  erroneous.  The  L.  Icevus  = Gr.  /aide  = Buss. 
lievuvi,  left,  is  not  akin  to  the  E.  word.]  I. 
a.  1.  Belonging  to  that  side  of  the  body  of 
man  and  other  animals  which  is  directed  toward 
the  west  when  the  face  or  front  is  turned  to  the 
north ; sinistral : the  opposite  of  right : as,  the 
left  hand,  arm,  leg,  ear,  or  eye ; the  heart  heats 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

Let  nat  thy  lyft  half,  oure  lord  techeth, 

Ywite  what  tliow  delest  with  thy  ryht  syde. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  75. 
This  bridle  host  with  gold 
I beare  in  my  left  hande. 

Gascoigne , Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  114. 

Then  Johnny  looked  over  his  left  shoulder. 

Johnie  Armstrong  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  43). 

2.  Being  on  the  left-hand  side;  situated  on  the 
side  toward  which  the  left  hand  of  a person  is 
or  is  supposed  to  be  turned.  The  left  wing  of  an 
army  is  the  part  or  division  on  the  left  side  of  the  center 
when  facing  an  enemy.  The  left  bank  of  a river  is  that 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a person  who  is  going  in  the 
direction  of  its  current.  The  left  side  of  a deliberative 
assembly  is  that  on  the  left  hand  of  Ihe  presiding  officer. 
In  heraldry,  the  left  (or  sinister)  is  the  spectator’s  right. 

Uppon  ihe  lyfte  way,  men  goon  fyrst  un  to  Damas,hy 
Flome  Jordane ; uppon  the  rygt  syde,  men  goon  thorewe 
the  Lande  of  Flagam.  Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  128. 

Left  bower.  See  bowers. — Over  the  left  shoulder. 

Same  as  over  the  left  (which  see,  under  II.). 

II.  n.  1.  The  left-hand  side ; the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  right:  as,  turn  to  the  left  (hand);  the 
left  (wing)  of  an  army;  to  wheel  from  right  to 
left. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

2.  In  the  politics  of  continental  Europe,  that 
part  of  a legislative  assembly  which  sits  on  the 
left  of  the  president ; specifically,  the  liberal  or 
democratic  party,  as  that  party,  according  to 
custom,  always  sits  on  this  side  of  the  house. 
[Usually  with  a capital  letter.]  — 3f.  A worth- 
less creature. 

Thekynge  knewe  he  seide  sothe  for  Conscience  hym  tolde, 
That  YV ronge  was  a wikked  luft  and  wrougte  moche  sorwe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  62. 

In  music  and  stage  directions  abbreviated  L . 
Left  about ! See  about  — Over  the  left,  or  over  the 
left  Shoulder  (see  above),  not  at  all : indicating  negation, 
or  the  contrary  of  what  is  stated  or  ordinarily  meant : as, 
he’s  a very  clever  fellow  — over  the  left.  [Colloq.  or  slang.  J 

You  will  have  an  account  to  keep  too ; but  an  account 
of  what  will  go  over  the  left  shoulder ; only  of  what  he 
squanders,  what  he  borrows,  and  what  he  owes  and  never 
will  pay.  Richardson , Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  242. 

left1  (left),  adv.  [<  left1,  a.  and  n.~\  Toward  the 
left;  sinistrad:  as,  they  scattered  right  and  left. 

Shall  not  Love  to  me, 

As  in  the  Latin  song  I learnt  at  school, 

Sneeze  out  a full  God-bless-you  right  and  left? 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

Guide  left.  See  guide. 

left2  (left).  Preteritandpastparticiple  of  leave1, 

leave 2. 

left3t.  A preterit  and  past  participle  of  leeve1. 

leftet.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  preterit  of  lift‘d. 

left-hand  (left'hand),  a.  1 . Situated  or  located 
on  one’s  left  side;  found  near  the  left  of:  as, 
one’s  left-hand  man. — 2f.  Left-handed;  sinis- 
ter; inauspicious;  unlucky;  unfavorable. 

If  left-hand  fortune  give  thee  left-hand  chances, 

Be  wisely  patient.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  4. 

left-handed  (left'han//ded),  a.  1.  Having  the 
left  hand  or  arm  stronger  and  more  capable  of 
being  used  with  facility  than  the  right ; using 
the  left  hand  and  arm  in  preference  to  the  right. 
— 2.  Characterized  by  direction  or  position  to- 
ward the  left  hand ; moving  from  right  to  left : 
as,  a left-handed  quartz  crystal  (one  which  ro- 
tates the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left).  See 
levogyrate  and  polarization. 

Herschel  found  that  the  right-handed  or  left-handed 
character  of  the  circular  polarization  corresponded,  in  all 
cases,  to  that  of  the  crystal.  Whew  ell. 

3.  Clumsy;  awkward;  inexpert;  unskilful. 
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Histo.  What  kind  of  man  ? 

Piso.  That  thou  mayst  know  him  perfectly,  he’s  one 

Of  a left-handed  making,  a lank  thing. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iii.  5. 
4.  Insincere;  sinister;  malicious. 

The  commendations  of  this  people  are  not  always  left- 
handed  and  detractive.  Landor. 

5f.  Unlucky;  inauspicious.— Left-handed  com- 
pliment. See  compliment.— Left-handed  marriage. 

See  morganatic. 

left-handedness (left'han,/ded-nes),  h.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  left-handed ; habitual 
use  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  ability  to  use  the 
left  hand  with  more  ease  and  strength  than  the 
right,  or  equally  with  it. 

Although  a squint  left-handedness 
Be  ungracious,  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne , To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

2.  Awkwardness ; clumsiness, 
left-hander  (left'han"  der),  n.  1 . A left-handed 
person. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  case  of  left-handers. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  42. 
2.  A dagger  carried  in  the  left  hand  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  a rapier:  an  important  accessory 
of  the  fencing  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 3.  A 
blow  with  the  left  hand;  hence,  a sudden  blow 
or  attack  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Stepping  back  half  a pace,  he  let  fly  a terrific  left-hander 
at  the  doctor.  Macmillan's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1861,  p.  273. 

left-handiness  (left'han//di-nes),  n.  Same  as 
left-handedness.  [Bare.] 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions, 
and  a certain  left-handiness  (if  I may  use  the  expression) 
proclaim  low  education.  Chesterfield. 

leftness  (left'nes),  n.  The  condition  or  state  of 
being  left  or  on  the  left  side. 

Rightness  and  leftness,  upness  and  downness,  are  again 
pure  sensations  differing  specifically  from  each  other,  and 
generically  from  everything  else. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  14. 
left-off  (left'of),  a.  Laid  aside;  no  longer  worn: 
as,  left-off  clothes.  [Colloq.] 
leftward  (left'wjird),  adv.  [<  left 1 + -ward.] 
Toward  the  left ; to  the  left  hand  or  side ; sin- 
istrad. 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.  Southey. 

Turning  leftward,  we  approach  the  Troitzkij  Bridge. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  202. 
left-witted(left'wit,/ed),  a.  Dull;  stupid;  fool- 
ish. [liare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
lefult,  a.  See  leveful. 

leg  (leg),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  legge;  < ME. 
Meg,  pi.  legges , < Icel.  leggr , a leg,  a hollow  bone, 
= Dan.  lag  = Sw.  lag , the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
AS.  word  for  ‘ leg’  was  scanca  (>  E.  shank) ; the 
G.word  is  bein  (=  E.  bone1).']  1.  One  of  the  two 
lower  limbs  of  man,  or  any  one  of  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  which  support  and  move  the  body. 
Specifically — (a)  A lower  limb  or  posterior  extremity;  a 
limb  which  is  not  an  arm  or  a wing.  (6)  The  part  of  a 
lower  limb  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle: 
the  crus:  distinguished  from  thigh  and  foot.  (See  cut 
under  crus.)  In  vertebrates  the  parts  called  legs  are 
nevermore  than  two  pairs.  When  both  pairs  are  used 
in  supporting  and  moving  the  body,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  fore  legs  and  hind  legs,  as  in  all  ordinary  quad- 
rupeds. A limb  not  used  in  support  is  known  by  some 
other  name,  as  wing,  fin,  arm,  etc.  In  about  three  fourths 
of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  six  legs,  in  three  pairs, 
as  in  the  whole  class  of  Insecta  proper  (hence  called  llexa- 
poda).  The  arachnidans  have  normally  four  pairs  of  legs. 
All  the  higher  crustaceans  have  five  pairs  of  legs,  and  are 
hence  called  Decapoda.  In  some  arthropods  there  are 
more  than  100  pairs  of  legs,  whence  the  terms  centiped , 
milleped,  etc.  Leg  is  often  used  synonymously  with  foot. 
Many  parts  of  invertebrates  which  are  legs  in  a morpho- 
logical sense  become  other  kinds  of  limbs  or  members,  as 
mouth-parts,  chelse,  falces,  etc. 

Her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  1.  19. 
The  lone  hern  forgets  his  melancholy. 

Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and.  stretching,  dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
2.  Some  object  resembling  a leg  in  use,  posi- 
tion, or  appearance:  as,  the  legs  of  a table  or 
chair;  the  legs  of  a pair  of  dividers;  the  legs 
of  a triangle  (the  sides,  as  opposed  to  the  base, 
especially  the  sides  adjacent  to  a right  angle) ; 
the  leg  of  an  angle,  or  of  a hyperbola. 

Joint-stools  were  then  created;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.  Couper , Task,  i.  19. 

I have  seen  a leg  of  a rainbow  plunge  down  on  the  river 
running  through  the  valley. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  336. 
Hence  — 3.  Something  that  serves  for  support, 
moral  or  physical. 

The  sprightly  voice  of  sinew-strength’ning  pleasure 

Can  lend  my  bed-rid  soul  both  legs  and  leisure. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  .3 
Worthy  but  weak  Mr.  Brandon, 

You  haven’t  a leg  to  stand  on. 

Jean  Ingelow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  xxii. 
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4.  The  part  of  a pair  of  trousers  or  drawers,  or 
of  a stocking,  that  covers  the  leg. — 5.  In  cricket: 

(a)  The  part  of  the  field  that  lies  to  the  left  of 
and  behind  the  batsman  as  he  faces  the  bowler : 
as,  to  strike  a ball  to  leg. 

A beautifully  pitched  ball  for  the  outer  stump,  which 
the  reckless  and  unfeeling  Jack  catches  hold  of,  and  hits 
right  round  to  leg  for  five,  while  the  applause  becomes 
deafening.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

(b)  The  fielder  who  occupies  that  part  of  the  field 
known  as  leg.  Also  long-leg. — 6.  A sharper: 
same  as  black-leg , 3.  [Slang.] 

He  was  a horse  chaunter : he’s  a leg  now. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlii. 

Now  and  then  a regular  leg,  when  he’s  travelling  to 
Chester,  York,  or  Doncaster,  to  the  races,  may  draw  other 
passengers  into  play,  and  make  a trifle,  or  not  a trifle,  by 
it ; or  he  will  play  with  other  legs. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  501. 

7.  Naut .:  (a)  The  run  made  by  a ship  on  one 
tack  when  beating  to  windward.  ( b ) One  of 
two  small  ropes  spliced  together,  by  which  a 
buntline  or  leech-line  is  fastened  to  the  foot  or 
leech  of  a sail. — Abdominal  legs.  See  abdominal. — 
Artificial  legs,  supports  imitating  the  natural  leg,  used 
by  persons  who  have  undergone  amputation.  They  are 
made  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood,  vulcanite,  gutta- 
percha, rawhide,  splints  crossed  at  right  angles  and  glued 
together,  etc.,  and  are  often  provided  with  ingenious  com- 
binations of  joints  and  springs  to  imitate  as  lar  as  possible 
the  natural  motions.  Light  artificial  legs  are  commonly 
called  cork  legs,  but  cork  is  now  seldom  used  in  them,  wil- 
low-wood being  found  preferable.—  Barbados  leg,  pachy- 
dermia, or  elephantiasis  Arabum.  See  pachydermia. — 
Cursorious  legs.  See  cursorious.—  False  legs  of  cater- 
pillars, the  fleshy  abdominal  legs,  or  prop-legs,  which  dis- 
appear in  the  perfect  insect.  See  cut  under  Amara. — Fos- 
sorial  legs.  See  fossorial. — Hyperbolic  leg.  See  hyper- 
bolic.—In.  high  leg,  much  excited  or  exultant;  in  high 
feather.  [Rare.] 

is  not  returned : the  Mufti  in  high  leg  about  the 

Spaniards.  Sydney  Smith , To  Lady  Holland,  Oct.  8, 1808. 
Leg-and-foot  guard.  See  guard.—  Leg-of-mutton 
sleeve.  See  sleeve.— On  one’s  last  legs.  See  last*,  a. 
— On  one’s  legs,  standing,  especially  to  speak : as,  to  be 
able  to  think  on  one’s  legs. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  had  assembled,  Mackenzie 
was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically  lamenting  the  hard 
condition  of  the  Estates.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng. 

The  leg  business,  ballet-dancing.  [Low.] 

I was  merely  telling  your  Grace  what  Mrs.  Theobald 
was.  . . . “She  was,”  says  Adonis,  . . . “ in  the  leg  busi- 
ness, your  Grace.” 

Miss  Annie  Edwardes,  Ought  we  to  Visit  her? 
To  change  the  leg,  to  change  from  one  gait  to  another  : 
said  of  a horse. 

The  chestnut  ...  is  in  a white  lather  of  foam,  and 
changes  his  leg  twice  as  he  approaches. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  ix. 
To  fall  on  one’s  legs.  Same  as  to  fall  on  one's  feet  (which 
see,  under  fctUi). 

A man  who  has  plenty  of  brains  generally  falls  on  his 
legs.  Bulwer,  Night  and  Morning,  iii.  3. 

To  feel  one’s  legs,  to  begin  to  support  one’s  self  on  the 
legs,  as  an  infant.  [Colloq.] 

Remarkably  beautiful  child  ! . . . Takes  notice  in  away 
quite  wonderful ! May  seem  impossible  to  you,  but  feels 
his  legs  already ! Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  i. 

To  find  one’s  legs.  See  find.— To  give  a leg  to,  to  as- 
sist by  supporting  the  leg,  as  in  mounting  a horse. 

The  wall  is  very  low,  Sir,  and  your  servant  will  give  you 
a leg  up.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xvi. 

To  have  a bone  in  one’s  leg.  See  bonei.— To  have 
the  legs  of  one,  to  be  quicker  in  running.  [Slang.] 

The  beggar  had  the  legs  of  me. 

Macmillan’s  Mag.,  March,  1861,  p.  357. 
To  make  a legt,  to  make  a bow  or  act  of  obeisance  (in  al- 
lusion to  the  throwing  back  of  one  leg  in  performing  the 
act). 

He  that  cannot  make  a leg,  put  off ’s  cap,  kiss  his  hand, 
and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  it  2.  10. 
Making  low  legs  to  a nobleman, 

Or  looking  downward,  with  your  eye  lids  close. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II. 

We  are  just  like  a Child;  give  him  a Plum,  he  makes  a 
Deg;  give  him  a second  Plum,  he  makes  another  Leg. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  109. 
To  put  the  boot  on  the  wrong  leg.  See  boot*.— To 
shake  a leg,  to  dance.  iLow.]  — To  shake  a loose  leg, 
to  lead  an  independent  and  generally  licentious  life.  [Low.] 
— To  show  a leg,  to  get  up  from  or  out  of  bed.  [Low.] 
— To  try  it  on  the  other  leg,  to  try  the  only  other  pos- 
sible means  or  resource.  [Colloq.] — Upon  its  legs,  es- 
tablished ; in  a stable  or  prosperous  condition. 

“ When  the  paper  gets  upon  its  legs  ” — that  was  the  only 
answer  he  received  when  he  asked  for  a settlement. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  305. 
leg  (leg),  v . i .;  pret.  and  pp.  legged,  ppr.  legging. 
[<  leg,  n.]  1 . To  pass  on ; walk  or  run  nimbly : 

often  with  an  indefinite  it.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch,  or  slang.] 

The  fool  doth  pass  the  guard  now, 

He’ll  kiss  his  hand  and  leg  it. 

Shirley , Bird  in  a Cage,  v.  1. 
*2f.  To  make  a reverence, 
leg.  An  abbreviation  of  legato . 
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legable  (leg'a-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *legabilis,  < 
L.  legare,  send,  bequeath:  see  legacy .]  Capa- 
ble of  being  bequeathed.  Bailey. 
legacy  (leg'a-si),  nr,  pi.  legacies  (-siz).  [<  ME. 
legacie,  < OE.  legacie  (found  only  in  sense  of 
‘legateship’)  = Sp.  legacia  = P g.  legacia,  < ML. 
as  if  Hegatia,  for  L.  legatum  (>  It.  legato  = Sp. 
legado;  cf.  Pg.  legado,  bequeathed),  a bequest, 
< legatus , pp.  of  legare , bequeath:  see  legate. 
The  F.  legs,  a legacy,  is  not  related;  it  is  a bad 
spelling  of  OF.  lais:  see  leased,  n.]  1.  Money 

or  other  property  left  by  will;  a bequest ; spe- 
cifically, a gift  of  personalty  by  will  as  distin- 
guished from  a devise  or  gift  of  realty. 

Yea,  beg  a hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 141. 

Samborus  bestowed  by  legacie  his  goods  and  possessions 
vpon  the  saide  Order,  receiuing  maintenance  and  exhibicion 
from  the  saide  Order,  during  the  terme  of  his  life. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  145. 

2.  Anything  bequeathed  or  handed  down  by  an 
ancestor  or  a predecessor. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a father  can  leave  a child. 

Sir  Ii.  L’ Estrange. 

3f.  A business  which  one  has  received  from 
another  to  execute ; a commission ; an  errand. 

He  came  and  told  his  legacy.  Chapman,  Iliad,  vii.  348. 
4f.  Legation;  embassy. 

Off  a by  often  legacies  solicited  Charles  le  maigne,the  king 
of  France,  to  be  his  friend.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  125. 
Cumulative  legacies.  See  cumulative.— Demonstra- 
tive legacy,  a legacy  in  which  the  thing  or  money  is  not 
specified  or  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
but  a particular  fund  is  pointed  out  for  its  payment,  as  a 
gift  of  81,000  worth  of  securities  to  be  taken  from  testa- 
tor’s stocks  and  bonds,  or  a certain  sum  out  of  a bank-de- 
posit.—General  legacy,  a legacy  of  a specified  quantity 
of  money  or  other  commodity,  payable  out  of  the  personal 
assets  generally ; one  which  does  not  necessitate  delivering 
any  particular  thing,  or  paying  money  exclusively  out  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  estate,  as  a specific  legacy  does. 
— Legacy  duty,  a duty  to  which  legacies  are  subject,  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  rate  of  which 
rises  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  relationship  of  the 
legatee,  and  reaches  its  maximum  where  he  is  not  related 
to  the  testator.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a uniform  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  legacies  is  called  collateral  inheritance  tax. 
— Residuary  legacy,  a gift  of  whatever  remains  after 
satisfying  other  gifts. — Specific  legacy,  the  bequest  of  a 
particular  thing  or  money,  specified  and  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  as  a picture,  or  the  money 
in  a particular  bag.  Thus,  a bequest  of  a diamond  ring 
is  general;  a bequest  of  my  diamond  ring  is  specific. — 
Vested  legacy.  See  vested. 

legacy-hunter  (leg'a-si-hun//t6r),  n.  One  who 
seeks  to  obtain  a legacy  or  legacies  by  flattery, 
servility,  or  other  artifice. 

The  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill-com- 
pounded appellation  in  our  barbarous  language,  was 
known,  as  I am  told,  in  ancient  Rome,  by  the  sonorous 
titles  of  “captator  ” and  “ hseredipeta.” 

Johnson , Rambler,  No.  197. 

legacy-hunting  (leg' a -si -him 'ting),  n.  An 
eager  pursuit  of  legacies, 
legal  (le'gal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  legal  = Pg.  Sp. 
legal  = It.  legale,  < L.  legalis,  legal,  < lex  (leg-), 
law,  ult.  akin  to  E.  law:  see  law1.  Cf.  leal 
and  loyal,  doublets  of  legal.']  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  law ; connected  with  the 
law:  as,  legal  doctrines  or  studies;  a legal 
document  or  controversy;  legal  arguments. — 
2.  According  or  conformable  to  law;  permit- 
ted or  warranted  by  the  law  or  laws ; lawful ; 
not  forbidden  by  law ; having  the  force  of  law : 
as,  the  action  is  strictly  legal;  legal  traffic  or 
commerce. — 3.  Pertaining  to  the  provisions  or 
administration  of  the  law;  determined  by  or 
in  accordance  with  law ; judicial : as,  legal  pro- 
ceedings; a legal  opinion  or  decision;  a legal 
standard  or  test. — 4.  Amenable  to  remedy  or 
punishment  by  law  as  distinguished  from  equi- 
ty: as,  leyal waste;  legal  irregularity. — 5.  Cre- 
ated bylaw;  recognized  by  law:  as,  legal  in- 
capacity; a,  legal  infant;  legal  crimes.— 6.  In 
theol.,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  or  dispensa- 
tion; according  or  pertaining  to  the  doctrine 
of  reliance  on  good  works  for  salvation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  free  grace Legal  as- 

sets, those  assets  which  are  subject  to  common-law  pro- 
cess; such  assets  as  do  not  require  the  intervention  of 
equity  to  be  recognized  as  assets.— Legal  compulsion. 
See  compulsion. — Legal  debts,  debts  that  are  recovera- 
ble in  a court  of  common  law,  as  a hill  of  exchange  or  a 
bond ; a simple  contract  debt,  as  distinguished  from  lia- 
bilities enforceable  only  inequity. — Legal  estate,  an  es- 
tate in  land  recognizable  as  such  in  a court  of  common  law. 
See  equitable  estate,  under  estate. — Legal  fiction,  fraud, 
holiday.  See  the  nouns.— Legal  interest.  See  interest, 
7.— Legal  memory,  necessity,  person,  relation,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Legal  representatives.  See  represen- 
tative.— Legal  reversion,  in  Scots  law,  the  period  within 
which  a debtor  whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged  is  en- 
titled to  redeem  the  subject  — that  is,  to  disencumber  it  of 
the  adj  udication  by  paying  the  debt  adjudged  for.— Legal 
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tender.  See  tender.  = Syn.  2 and  3.  Legitimate,  etc.  (see 
lawful)’,  legalized,  authorized,  allowable,  just,  constitu- 
tional. 

II.  n.  In  Scots  law,  same  as  legal  reversion 
(which  see,  under  I.)— Expiry  of  the  legal.  See 
expiry. 

legalisation,  legalise.  See  legalization,  legalize. 
legalism  (le'gal-izm),  n.  [<  legal  + -ism.]  1. 
Strict  adherence  to  law  or  prescription ; belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Specifically — 2.  Infheoh,the 
doctrine  that  salvation  depends  on  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  grace ; also,  the 
tendency  to  observe  with  great  strictness  the 
letter  of  religious  law,  rather  than  its  spirit. 

Leave,  therefore,  . . . mysticism  and  symbolism  on  the 
one  side  ; cast  away  with  utter  scorn  geometry  and  legal- 
ism on  the  other.  Buskin. 

His  [Zwingli’s]  profound  respect  for  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  led  him  to  legalism  and  extreme  Sabbatarianism. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  790. 
legalist  (le'gal-ist),  n.  [<  legal  + -ist.]  One 
who  practises  or  inculcates  strict  adherence  to 
law ; specifically,  ia  theol.,  one  who  regards  con- 
formity to  the  law  as  the  ground  of  salvation, 
or  who  is  rigorous  in  exacting  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

They  [the  Jews]  were  rigid  monotheists  and  scrupulous 
legalists,  who  would  strain  out  a gnat  and  swallow  a camel. 
+ Schajf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 17. 

legality  (le-gal'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  Ugalite  = Sp. 
legalidad  = Pg.  "legalidade  = It.  legalitd,  < ML. 
legalita(t-)s , lawfulness,  < L.  legalis,  legal:  see 
legal.  Cf.  lealty  and  loyalty , doublets  of  legal- 
ity.'] 1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  legal; 
lawfulness;  conformity  to  law. 

The  legality  was  clear,  the  morality  doubtful. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

The  agreement  of  an  action  with  the  law  of  duty  is  its 
legality ; that  of  the  maxim  with  the  law  is  its  morality. 

Abbott,  tr.  of  Kant’s  Metaph.  of  Morals. 
2.  In  theol.,  a reliance  on  works  for  salvation; 
insistence  on  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out regard  to  its  spirit : personified  in  the  quota- 
tion. 

He  to  whom  thou  wast  sent  for  ease,  being  by  name 
Legality,  is  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  which  now  is,  and 
is  in  bondage  with  her  children  ; and  is,  in  a mystery, 
this  mount  Sinai,  which  thou  hast  feared  will  fall  on  thy 
head.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  L 

legalization  (le'i'gal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  legalize 
+ -ation.]  The  act  of  legalizing.  Also  spelled 
legalisation. 

legalize  (le'gal-Iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  legalized, 
ppr.  legalizing.  [=  F.  legaliser  = Sp.  legalizar 
= Pg.  legalisar  — It.  legalizzare;  as  legal  + -ize.] 
1 . To  make  lawful ; render  conformable  to  law, 
either  by  previous  authorization  or  by  giving 
the  sanction  of  law  to  what  has  already  been 
done;  authorize;  sanction;  justify. — 2.  In 
theol.,  to  interpret  or  apply  Scripture  in  the 
spirit  of  legalism. 

Also  spelled  legalise. 

legally  (le'gal-i),  adv.  In  a legal  manner ; law- 
fully ; according  to  law ; in  a manner  permitted 
by  law. 

legalness  (le'gal-nes),  n.  Legality, 
legal-tender  (le'gal-ten'der),  a.  That  can  be 
lawfully  used  in  paying  a debt : as,  legal-tender 
currency;  legal-tender  money.  See  lender, 
legantine  (leg'an-tin),  a.  Same  as  legatine. 
legatary  (leg'a-ta-ri),  «.;  pi.  legataries  (-riz). 
*[=  F.  legataife  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  legatario,  < L. 
legatarius,  a legatee,  < legatum,  a legacy:  see 
legacy.]  One  to  whom  a legacy  is  bequeathed ; 
a legatee.  [Rare.] 

legate  (leg'at),  M.1  [<  ME.  legat,  legate,  < F.  U- 
gat  = Sp.  Pg.  legado  = It.  legato,  an  ambassa- 
dor, esp.  of  the  Pope,  < L.  legatus,  a deputy,  < 
legare,  pp.  legatus,  send  with  a commission, 
appoint,  < lex  (leg-),  law:  see  law1.  Cf.  legate, 
n.2,  legacy.]  1.  A person  commissioned  to  rep- 
resent a state,  or  the  highest  authority  in  the 
state,  in  a foreign  state  or  court ; a deputy ; an 
ambassador.  Specifically — 2.  In  Horn,  hist., 
a foreign  envoy  chosen  by  the  senate,  or  a 
lieutenant  of  a general  or  of  a consul  or  other 
magistrate  in  the  government  of  an  army  or  a 
province. — 3 . One  who  is  delegated  by  the  Pope 
as  his  representative  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  orpolitical  funetions.orboth. 
The  papal  legate  to  a church  council  is  its  presiding  officer ; 
the  ordinary  legate  to  a foreign  court  was  formerly  both 
ambassador  to  and  ecclesiastical  overseer  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  sent ; and  the  legates  of  six  of  the  former 
Papal  States  (see  legation,  4)  were  their  governors.  Three 
ranks  of  legates  were  early  established  : legates  ( legati ) a 
or  de  latere  (from  the  side),  who  were  generally  cardinals ; 
legati  missi  or  dati  (sent  or  given),  corresponding  to  the 
modern  nuncios  or  internuncios  ; and  legati  nati  (legates 
born),  a limited  number  of  bishops  or  archbishops  who  had 
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or  claimed  the  rank  of  legates  by  right  of  office  in  their 
particular  sees. 

In  this  King’s  Time,  the  first  Legat  to  supply  the  Pope’s 
Room  came  into  England.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  41. 

The  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  sent  here  as  Legate 
From  our  most  Holy  Father  Julius,  Pope. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iii.  3. 
legatet,  n .2  [ME.  legate  = Sp.  legado  = It.  le- 
gatOj  < L.  legatum,  neut.  of  legatus,  pp.  of  leg  are, 
bequeath:  see  legate,  n.1,  legacy.']  A legacy. 

In  dysposyng  thy  legatys,  pay  firste  thy  servanntis. 

+ Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  32. 

legatee  (leg-a-te'),  n.  [<  L.  legatus,  pp.  of  le- 
gare , bequeath  (see  legate , n .2,  legacy),  4-  -ee1.] 
One  to  whom  a legacy  is  bequeathed ; in  the  civil 
law,  and  as  sometimes  loosely  used  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  one  to  whom 
property,  real  or  personal,  is  given  by  will, 
legateship  (leg'at-ship),  n . [<  legate,  n. i,  + 
•ship.']  The  office  or  position  of  a legate. 

Thus,  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  Legatship 
of  Anselme  could  take  no  place. 

Uolinshed,  Hen.  I.,  an.  1116. 

legatine  (leg'a-tih),  a.  [<  legate,  w.1,  + -due1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a legate. 

Henry  hereupon  sent  in  Ambassage  Iohn  of  Oxenford 
...  to  the  Romane  Bishop,  praying  that  the  Legatine 
power  for  England  might  be  committed  to  Roger  Arch- 
bishop of  Yorke.  Speed,  Hist,  of  Great  Britaine,  ix.  458. 

Sending  from  about  them  [the  apostles]  to  all  countryes 
their  Bishops  and  Archbishops  as  their  deputies,  with  a 
kind  of  Legantine  power. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

2.  Made  by  or  proceeding  from  a legate : spe- 
cifically applied  to  certain  ecclesiastical  laws 
enacted  in  national  synods  in  England  under 
the  presidency  of  legates  from  the  Pope  about 
the  time  of  Henry  III. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunication,  it  is 
provided  by  a legatine  constitution  that  some  one  shall 
publish  such  absolution.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Also  legantine. 

Legatine  court,  a court  held  by  a papal  legate,  and  ex- 
ercising ecclesiastical  jurisdiction : seen  in  England  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Wolsey,  who  as  legate  asserted  juris- 
diction as  a supreme  court  of  appeal  over  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  jurisdiction  in  probate  and  administration, 
thus  controlling  and  absorbing  in  a degree  the  functions 
of  the  courts  of  the  Church  of  England, 
legation,  (le-ga'shon),  n.  [<  F.  legation  = Sp. 
legation  = Pg.  legagao  = It.  legazionc,  < L.  lega- 
tio(n-),  an  embassy,  < legatus,  pp.  of  legare, 
send,  depute:  see  legate,  n.1.]  1.  A sending 

forth ; a commissioning  of  one  or  more  persons 
to  act  at  a distance  for  another  or  for  others; 
the  office  or  functions  of  a legate  or  envoy. 

And  thys  busynesse  was  farre  dyuerse  from  worldlye 
affaires ; euen  so  was  this  kind  of  ambassade  or  Legatyon 
new,  and  such  a one  as  had  not  bene  vsed  before. 

J.  U doll,  On  Mark  vi. 

The  holy  J esus  went  now  to  eat  his  last  paschal  supper, 
and  to  finish  the  work  of  his  legation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  301. 
2.  The  person  or  persons  sent  to  represent  a 
government  at  a foreign  court ; an  embassy ; 
a diplomatic  minister  and  his  suite:  as,  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. — 3. 
The  place  of  business  or  the  official  abode  of 
an  embassy. — 4.  Formerly,  the  designation  of 
any  one  of  those  six  Papal  States  that  were 
governed  by  cardinal  legates. 

The  pope  began  his  government  of  Ferrara,  now  become 
a legation  like  Bologna.  Brougham, 

legatissimo  (la-ga-te'si-mo),  a.  and  adv.  In 
music,  in  the  smoothest,  most  legato  manner, 
legativet  (leg'a-tiv),  a.  [ML.  legatm/s,  < L. 
legare,  send : see  legate.']  Conferring  the 
powers  of  a legate  ; of  or  pertaining  to  a legate. 
ishalc.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  339. 
legato  (la-ga'to),  a.,  adv.,  and  n.  [It.,  pp.  of 
legare,  tie,  < Ij.  ligare,  tie:  see  ligament.]  I. 
a.  and  adv.  In  music,  in  a smooth,  connected 
manner,  without  breaks  or  pauses  between 
successive  tones : opposed  to  staccato.  Itisusu- 
ally  indicated  by  the  word  itself  (or  its  abbreviation  leg.), 

by  a sweeping  curve,  "“'s  or  N , above  or  below  the  notes 

to  be  performed  without  break,  or  (for  single  notes  and 
chords  in  the  midst  of  staccato  passages)  by  the  mark  — 
or  # above  or  below. 

n.  n.  A smooth,  connected  manner  of  per- 
formance, or  a passage  so  performed,  in  sing- 
ing and  on  wind-instruments  a strict  legato  is  produced 
only  when  more  tones  than  one  are  made  continuously  by 
a single  breath;  on  instruments  with  a keyboard,  like  the 
organ  and  the  pianoforte,  it  is  produced  by  holding  each 
key  until  just  as  the  next  is  struck ; on  bowed  instru- 
ments it  is  produced  by  a continuous  motion  of  the  bow, 
either  pp  or  down. 

legator  (le-ga'tor),  n.  [<  L.  legator,  a testator,  < 
legatus,  pp.  of  legare,  bequeath:  see  legate,  n.2.] 
A testator ; one  who  bequeaths  a legacy. 

A fair  estate 

Bequeath’d  by  some  legator's  last  intent. 

Dryden , Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  375. 
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legatura  (leg-a-to'ra),  n.  [It.,  = E.  ligature, 
q.  v.]  In  music,  same  as  ligature. 

legaturet  (leg'a-tur),  n.  [<  legate,  n.1,  4-  -ure.] 
The  office  or  mission  of  a legate. 

The  Parliament  forbade  him  to  usurp  the  privileges  of 
his  legature.  Clarendon , Religion  and  Policy,  vi. 

leg-bail  (leg'bal),  n.  Escape  from  custody; 
flight  from  danger  of  arrest  or  capture.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

The  summons  and  complaint  were  supplied  by  the 
tomahawk,  while  judgment  was  enforced  by  the  scalping- 
knife,  with  leg-bail  or  a tribal  warfare  as  a court  of  last 
resort.  The  Century , XXXVII.  632. 

To  give  leg-bail,  to  escape  from  custody  or  arrest  by 
absconding ; hence,  in  general,  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 
[Colloq.] 

He  has  us  now  if  he  could  only  give  us  leg-bail  again ; 
and  he  must  be  in  the  same  boat  with  us. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xix. 

leg-band  (leg'band),  n.  A band  secured  around 
the  leg,  serving  as  part  of  the  dress,  and  form- 
ing the  only  or  principal  covering  of  the  leg, 
now  worn  by  some  Italian  peasants,  etc.;  one 
of  a set  of  bands  passing  diagonally  around  the 
leg  below  the  knee  and  forming  a defense  for 
armed  men. 

leg-hone  (leg'bon),  n.  One  of  the  long  bones 
of  a vertebrate’s  leg.  In  man  the  term  ‘leg’is  re- 
stricted to  the  hind  limb,  but  in  quadrupeds  it  is  extended 
to  the  fore  limb  as  well.  The  metacarpals  and  metatar- 
sals, when  short,  are  usually  included  among  the  foot 
bones,  but  when  long,  as  in  the  horse  and  cow,  they  too 
are  called  4 leg-bones. ' 

leg-boot  (leg'bot),  n.  In  a harness,  a horse- 
boot  extending  from  the  hoof  to  the  knee,  used 
to  protect  the  limb.  ' 

leg-by  (leg'bi),  n.  In  cricket,  a run  made  on  a 
ball  touching  any  part  of  the  batsman’s  person 
except  his  hand. 

leget  (lej),  v.  t.  A Middle  English  aphetic  form 
of  allege 1 and  allege 2. 

legeancet,  n.  Same  as  legiance  for  allegiance. 

legementt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ledgment. 

legem-ponet  (le'jem-po'ne),  n.  [<  L.  legem  pone, 
the  title,  in  the  Anglican  prayer-book,  of  a 
psalm  (the  fifth  division  of  Ps.  cxix.,  which  be- 
gins in  the  Vulgate  with  these  words : “Begem 
pone  mihi,  Domine,  viam  justifieationum  tua- 
rum”;  A.V.,  “ Teach  me,  O Lord,  the  way  of  thy 
statutes”)  appointed  for  the  25th  day  of  the 
month.  This  psalm  came  to  be  associated  es- 
pecially with  the  25th  day  of  March,  formerly 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  thus  a general 
pay-day ; hence  the  application  of  the  phrase 
to  “ready  money,”  an  application  probably 
assisted  by  a humorous  twist  given  to  the  lit- 
eral translation  ‘lay  down  the  law,’ taken  to 
mean  ‘lay  down  what  is  required,’ i.  e.  “the 
needful,”  “the  ready”:  L.  legem, acc.  of  lex, law 
(see  legal)',  pone,  2d  pers.  sing.  Impv.  of  ponere, 
put,  place,  lay:  see  ponent.]  Ready  money; 
cash.  [Old  slang.] 

If  legem  pone  comes,  he  is  receav'd, 

When  Vix  baud  habeo  is  of  hope  bereav’d. 

The  Affectionate  Shepheard  (1594).  (HalliweU.) 

But  in  this,  here  is  nothing  to  bee  abated,  all  their  speech 
is  legem  pone,  or  else  with  their  ill  custome  they  will  de- 
taine  thee.  O.  Minshul,  Essays  in  Prison,  p.  26.  (Nares.) 

legend  (lej'end  or  le'jend),  n.  [<  ME.  legende, 
< OF.  legende,  P.  legende  = Sp.  Icgenda  = Pg. 
legenda,  lenda  = It.  leggenda  = D.  G.  Dan.  le- 
gende = Sw.  legend,  a legend,  < ML.  legenda, 
f.,  a legend,  story,  esp.  the  lives  of  the  saints; 
orig.  things  to  be  read,  neut.  pi.  of  fut.  pass, 
part,  of  legere,  read,  = Gr.  ’kt.yuv,  speak:  see 
lecture,  etc.]  1.  In  the  early  church,  a selection 
of  readings  from  Scripture  appointed  for  use  at 
divine  service ; later,  and  more  especially,  the 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
formerly  read  at  matins  and  in  the  refectories 
of  religious  houses. 

The  Legend  contained  all  the  lessons  out  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  read  at  matins. 

Rock , Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  212. 

2.  An  entertaining  story,  especially  in  early 
times  one  relating  to  wonders  or  miracles  told 
of  a saint ; hence,  any  unauthentic  and  improb- 
able or  non-historical  narrative  handed  down 
from  early  times ; a tradition. 

Thou  shalt,  whyl  that  thou  livest,  yere  by  yere, 

The  most  party  of  thy  tyme  spende 
In  making  of  a glorious  Legende 
Of  Goode  Wommen,  maidenes,  and  wives 
That  weren  trewe  in  lovinge  all  her  lives. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women,  L 483. 

It  were  infinite,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  speak  of  all 
the  Miracles  reported  to  he  done  by  this  St.  Dunstan, 
which  may  be  fit  for  a Legend,  but  not  for  a Chronicle. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  13. 
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This  also  was  furthered  by  the  Legend  of  Daphne,  re- 
corded by  the  Poets.  Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  82. 

3.  A musical  composition  set  to  a poetical  story, 
or  intended  to  express  such  a story  without 
words. — 4.  An  inscription  or  device  of  any 
kind;  particularly,  the  inscription  on  a shield  or 
coat  of  arms,  or  the  explanatory  inscription  on 
a monument  or  under  a plan  or  drawing,  or  the 
inscription  which  accompanies  a picture,  whe- 
ther descriptive  or  supposed  to  stand  for  words 
used  by  the  persons  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  new  inscription  in  fresh  paint,  Peffer  and  Snagsby, 
displacing  the  time-honoured  and  not  easily  to  be  deci- 
phered legend,  Peffer,  only.  Pickens,  Bleak  House,  x. 

5.  In  numis.,  the  words  or  letters  stamped  on 
the  obverse  or  the  reverse  of  a coin  or  medal: 
sometimes  differentiated  from  inscription  as  the 
reading  around  the  circumference  of  a coin  or 
medal,  and  sometimes  as  all  that  is  inscribed  ex- 
cepting the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  other  per- 
son represented. 

The  first  fault  therefore  which  I shall  find  with  a modem 
legend  is  its  diffusiveness ; yon  have  sometimes  the  whole 
side  of  a medal  overrun  with  it. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

6f.  A roll ; list ; book. 

Many  tales  3e  tellen  that  Theologye  lemeth  ; 

And  that  I man  made  was  and  my  name  yentred 
In  the  legende  of  lyf  longe  er  I were, 

Or  elles  vnwriten  for  somme  wikkednesse  as  holywrit  wyfc- 
nesseth.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  376. 

Golden  Legend,  the  “Aurea  Legenda”  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  most  popular  of  all  hagiologieal  records,  consisting  of 
lives  of  saints  and  histories  and  descriptions  of  festivals. 
It  was  written  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Archbishop  of  Ge- 
noa, about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  filled 
with  fancies  and  inventions  so  extravagant  as  to  be  now 
universally  discredited. 

legend  (lej'end  or  le'jend),  v.  t.  [<  legend,  n.] 

1 . To  narrate  or  celebrate  in  or  as  in  a legend. 

Nor  ladies  wanton  love,  nor  wand’ring  knight 
Legend  I out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  i.  1. 

Som  of  these  perhaps  by  others  are  legended  tor  great 
Saints.  Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  inscription;  inscribe 
with  a legend:  as,  “a  legended  tomb,”  Poe. 

legenda  (le-jen'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,  things  to  be 
read:  see  legend.]  Eccles.,  things  which  may  be 
or  are  to  be  read,  as  distinguished  from  credenda, 
things  to  be  believed. 

legendary  (lej'en-  or  le'jen-da-ri),  a.  and n.  [= 
P.  legendaire  = Sp.  Pg.  legendario  = It.  leggen- 
dario,  < ML.  legendarius,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining 
to  legends  (as  a noun,  sc.  liber,  a book  of  le- 
gends), < legenda,  a legend:  see  legend.]  I.  a. 
Consisting  of  legends;  like  a legend;  tradi- 
tional; mythical;  fabulous. 

Thereupon  she  took 

A bird’s-eye  view  of  ali  the  ungracious  past ; 

Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 

As  emblematic  of  a nobler  age. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  it 

II.  n. ; pi.  legendaries  (-riz).  1.  A chronicle 
or  register  of  the  lives  of  the  saints:  same  as 
legend,  1. — 2.  A book  of  legends. 

Bead  the  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  "Arcadia,”  a gallant 
legendary,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents.  James  VI. 

3.  A relater  or  compiler  of  legends. 

legendist  (lej'en-  or  le'jen-dist),  n.  [<  legend 

+ -ist.]  A writer  of  legends. 

This  was  decidedly  an  invention  of  the  legendist. 

Southey,  Letters,  IV.  312.  ( Encyc . Piet.) 

legendize  (lej'en-  or  le'jen-dlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  legendized,  ppr.  legendizing.  [<  legend  + -ize.] 
To  affix  a legend  to ; inscribe  with  a legend. 

Legendre’s  equation.  See  equation. 

Legendrian  (lo-jen' dri-an),  a.  [<  Legendre 
(see  def.)  + -ian.]  Pertaining  to  or  invented 
by  the  eminent  French  mathematician  Adrien 
Marie  Legendre  (1752-1833) Legendrian  func- 

tion. See  .function.— J, egendrian  or  Legendre’s  sym- 
tool,  a symbol,  looking  like  a fraction  in  parenthesis,  used 
in  the  theory  of  numbers.  It  is  equal  to  plus  or  minus 
unity,  according  as  the  numerator  is  or  is  not  a quadratic 
residue  of  the  denominator.  It  vanishes  if  the  numerator 
is  divisible  by  the  denominator. 

legerxt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledger L 

leger2  (lej'er),  a.  [Also  ledger;  < OF.  legier, 
ligier,  leger,  F.  leger  = Sp.  ligero  = Pg.  ligeiro 
= It.  leggiero,  light,  nimble,  < L.  as  if  *lcmari- 
us,  < lexis,  light:  see  levity.]  1.  Light  or  small, 
as  a line.  See  phrases  below. — 2f.  Slight ; un- 
important; trivial:  as,  “ leger  performances,” 
Bacon Leger  line,  in  mvMcal  — „.Mnd  lee„  „„„  ,w 
notation,  a short  line  added  above  — first  leger  line  above. 

or  below  a staff  to  increase  its  ex-  

ten  t temporarily  to  more  than  the  

usual  five  lines.  The  leger  lines  

are  numbered  from  the  staff  both  ff..t  |f  rr  ]ine  b 

upward  and  downward.  Also  
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space  between  leger  liifes?1"  Tlf^gerspa&es^e^mbered  leg-harneSS  (leg^har^nes), ».  I nmedieval 

from  the  staff  both  upward  and  

downward.  Also  called  added  — ^.?'ldle?erApac! aboTe- 
space.  — 

legerdemain  (lej'te-de-  — 
man'),  n.  [Early  mocl. 


~ first  leger  space  above. 


E.  legerdemaine,  legierde-  ■ — 

mayne,  leggier  demaine,  Ueger  du  maine,<.  F.  leger 
de  main,  light  of  hand : leger,  light  (see  leger'*, 
a.);  de,  < L.  de,  of;  main,  < L.  manus,  hand:  see 
main1.  ] Sleight  of  hand;  a deceptive  per- 
formance or  trick  which  depends  on  dexterity 
of  hand;  fallacious  adroitness,  trickery,  or  de- 
ception generally. 

Perceiue  theyr  leygier  demaine,  wyth  which  they  would 
iugle  forth  thir  falshood  and  shift  the  trouth  asyde. 

Sir  T.  More , Works,  p.  813. 

He  in  slights  and  jugling  feates  did  flow. 

And  of  legierdemayne  the  mysteries  did  know. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  13. 

The  gypsies  were  then  to  divide  all  the  money  that  had 
been  got  that  week,  either  by  stealing  linen  or  poultry,  or 
by  fortune-telling  or  legerdemain. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  112. 

To  make  it  ground  of  accusation  against  a class  of  men 
that  they  are  not  patriotic  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry.  Macaulay , Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

legerdemainist  (lej  'er-de-ma'nist),  n.  [<  leger- 
demain + -isf.J  One  who  practises  legerde- 
main; a juggler;  a trickster. 


___ . ,,  armor, 

the  defenses  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  Hewitt. 
leghet.  A Middle  English  form  of  lie2, 
leghorn  (leg'horn),  n.  and  a.  [So  called  from 
Leghorn,  F.  Livourne  = Sp.  Liorna  = Pg.  Li- 
orne,  < It.  Livorno,  < L.  Liburnus,  Gr.  Mliovpvo c 
(Ptolemy),  a sea-port  in  Tuscany.]  i]  n.  1. 
A fine  kind  of  plait  for  bonnets  and  hats 
made  in  Tuscany  from  the  straw  of  a pecu- 
liar variety  of  wheat,  Triticum  eestivum,  thickly 
sown,  cut  green,  and  bleached  : so  named  be- 
cause exported  from  Leghorn. — 2.  A bonnet 
or  hat  made  of  this  material. — 3.  [cap.]  An 
important  breed  of  the  common  domestic  fowl, 
of  the  Spanish  type,  characterized  by  great 
activity  and  rather  small  size,  high,  serrated 
comb,  drooping  to  one  side  in  the  hen,  and 
white  ear-lobes.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  brown 
(colored  like  black-breasted  red  games),  and  the  white, 
dominique  or  cuclcoo,  and  black  Leghorns,  all  but  the  last 
haying  yellow  legs  and  beak.  The  Leghorns  are  noted  as 
being  perhaps  the  most  prolific  layers  of  all  poultry. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from  the  city 
of  Leghorn ; also,  made  of  or  relating  to  Leg- 
horn straw:  as,  a Leghorn  bonnet  or  hat. -Leg- 
horn  plait,  a braid  of  Leghorn  straw,  from  which  bonnets 
and  hats  are  made.  The  upper  joint  of  the  stem  is  used. 
— Leghorn  straw,  the  straw  of  a variety  of  wheat,  Triti- 
cum testivum,  incorrectly  called  Triticum  vulgare  by 
some  authors. 


legeringf,  n.  [<  leger1,  ledger1,  n.,  4,  4-  -ing1.]  legiancet  (le'jans),  n.  [Also legeance,  ligeance, 
bee  the  quotation,  and  ledger1,  n.,  4.  liegeance,  < ME.  legiance,  legeamice,  etc.,  legeans, 

7 i ft nai  vi /•*>  o+n  / AT?  TX ns,,.™  ««  7: 


The  law  of  legering,  which  is  a deceit  that  colliers  abuse 
the  commonwealth  withall  in  having  unlawful  sackes. 

Greene,  Discovery  of  Coosnage  (1591). 

legerity  (le-jer'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  legerite  (F.  Uge- 
reU),  lightness,  < leger,  light : see  leger*.]  Light- 
ness; nimbleness.  [Rare.] 

When  the  mind  is  quicken’d,  out  of  doubt. 

Tile  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

, _ Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 23. 

leges,  n.  Plural  of  lex. 
legestert,  n.  A variant  of  legister. 
legged,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lay1. 
legge2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  leg. 
legge3t,  v.  t.  An  aphetic  form  of  allege*. 
legged  (leg'ed  or  legd),  a.  [<  leg  + -ed*.]  1. 
Having  legs:  often  in  composition:  as,  the 
legged  maple-borer;  a two-legged  animal. 

What  have  we  here?  a man  or  a fish?  . . . Legged  like 
a man  - Shak.,  Tempest,  il.  2.  36. 

A fine  clean  corse  he  is  : I would  have  him  buried, 

Even  as  he  lies,  cross -legg’d,  like  one  o’  the  Templars. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 
2.  In  her.,  having  legs,  as  a bird,  of  a different 
tincture  from  the  body. 

legget  (leg'et),  n.  [Cf.  ligget,  lidget .]  A kind 
of  tool  used  by  reed-thatchers.  [Local,  Eng.] 
leggiadro  (le-ja'dro)  rT-  ■ 


legislative 

A soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers. 

Mrs.  Norton,  Bingen  on  the  Bhine. 

3.  Any  distinct  military  force  or  organization 
comparable  to  the  Roman  legion. 

X myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Bound, 

And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  An  extraordinary  number;  a great  multi- 
tude. 

My  name  is  Legion : for  we  are  many.  Mark  v.  9. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  force  their  way 
through  the  same  breach.  ltogers. 

5.  In  zool.,  a large  group  or  series  of  animals, 
of  indeterminate  taxonomic  rank,  but  generally 
of  high  grade.  In  Haeckel’s  system,  for  example,  the 
legion  intervenes  between  the  subclass  and  the  order,  and 
corresponds  to  what  is  usually  called  a superorder. — Le- 
gion of  Honor,  in  France,  an  order  of  distinction  and  re- 
ward for  civil  and  military  services,  instituted  in  May,  1802, 
during  the  consulate,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  since 
modified  from  time  to  time  in  important  particulars.  Un- 
der the  first  empire  the  distinctions  conferred  invested  the 
person  decorated  with  the  rank  of  legionary,  ofiicer,  com- 
mander, grand-oflicer,  or  grand-cross.  The  order  holds 
considerable  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  out 
in  pensions,  principally  to  wounded  and  disabled  members. 
—The  Thundering  Legion,  in  Christian  tradition,  the 
name  given  to  a legion  of  Christians  in  the  army  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  battle  with  the  Quadi,  whose  prayers  for  rain 
were  answered,  according  to  the.  tradition,  by  a thunder- 
shower, which  refreshed  the  thirsty  Bomans,  while  it  de- 
stroyed numbers  of  the  enemy  by  lightning. 

legion  (le'jon),  v.  t.  [<  legion,  n .]  To  enroll 
or  form  into  a legion. 

We  met  the  vultures,  legioned  in  the  air, 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind. 

Shelley,  Hellas. 

legionary  (le'jon-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  legion- 
naire = Sp.  Pg.  It.  legionario,  < L.  legionarius, 
belonging  to  a legion,  < legio{n-),  a Roman  le- 
gion: Bee  legion.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a legion  or  legions  : as,  legionary  dis- 
cipline; a legionary  soldier;  a legionary  force. 
— 2.  Containing  a great  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  Jest  and  earnest 
make  up  the  legionary  body  of  errour.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II.  pi.  legionaries  (-riz).  1.  One  of  a le- 
gion ; especially,  a Roman  soldier  belonging  to 
a legion  or  a subaltern  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. — 2.  The  neuter  of  a kind  of  red  ant  • 
so  named  by  Huber.  It  is  probably  the  neuter 
, , . ....  of  Polyergus  rufescens,  a slave-making  species. 

Let  me  receive  no  more  Gibbensh  or  Hieroglyphics  from  l6ei on pq  « Plural  of  Irnin  * 

you,  but  legible  Letters.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  28.  01  “P*0-  , 

The  old  gate  [of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai]  now  built  :j!B  ’r/i'  Pret’ a(1<1  IT-  ^gum- 

np  is  on  the  west  side ; there  is  some  sign  of  a Greek  in-  ]sea,  ppr.  legiomzmg.  [<  legion  + s,ze.]  To  form 
scription  over  it,  but  such  as  I believe  would  not  be  legible  m a legion. 

if  any  one  could  come  near  it.  Descend,  sweet  Angels,  legioniid  in  rankes. 

tt  o Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  1, 149.  'Lames,  Holy  Zode,  p.  28. 

Hence  — 2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  dis-  leg-iron  (Ie£?'I'/ernl  v 1 A fetter  tv,,-  il.o  i„„ 
cerned  by  marks  or  indications.  Z&SSS/oSat Expectations, xvL-£  In  caf- 

8 °Pmlons  oi  themselves  are  legible  in  their  coun-  building,  a wrought-iron  forging  supporting 

the  foot-boards.  [Eng.] 


ligaunce,  etc., < OF.  ligeance , ligeaunce , liegeance , 
ligance , etc. : see  allegiance.']  Same  as  allegiance. 
God  forbid,  but  ech  were  others  brother, 

Of  one  liyeance  due  vi^to  the  king. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  1. 199. 

So  also  of  a man  that  is  abjured  the  realme ; for  notwith- 
standing the  abjuration,  he  oweth  the  king  his  legeance 
and  remaineth  within  the  kings  protection. 

M.  Dalton,  Country  Justice  (1620). 

legibility  (lej-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  legible:  see  -bil- 
ity.]  Capability  of  being  read ; legibleness. 

, His  [Jjamb’s]  badinage  on  his  sister’s  handwriting  was  in 
Jest.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  perfect  legibility. 

Talfourd,  Memoirs  of  Lamb, 
legible  (lej'i-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  legible  = Pg.  legi- 
vel,  < LL.  legibilis,  legible,  < L.  legere,  read: 
see  legend.]  _ 1.  That  may  be  read;  written 
plainly  or  in  intelligible  characters : as,  a legi- 
ble manuscript. 


adv.  [It.,  pretty,  light!  < tenances-  Jeremy  Collier. 

leqgiero,  light:  see  leger*.]  In  music  a direo-  . Readable,  recognizable,  plain,  manifest.  . • ,,  .,.  ,-.r  ■■  - . , ... 

which  the  word  is  ap-  quality  or  ^ r}A 

afrihltr  r, ,lo,  T,-.  n 1,-.™ 


pended  is  to  be  performed  gaily  or  briskly, 
leggiadroust  (lej-i-ad'rus),  a.  '[<  It.  leggiadro, 
pretty,  graceful:  see  leggiadro.]  Graceful; 
pleasing. 

Yet  this  Retirement’s  cloud  ne’r  overcast 
Those  beams  of  leggiadrous  courtesy 
Which  smild  in  her  deportment. 

J . Beaumont,  Psyche,  xviii. 


leggiero  (le-ja'ro),  a.  and  adv.  [It.,  light:  see  legion  (le'jon) 
leger*.]  In  music,  in  a light,  easy,  rapid  manner,  ' rva  ’ ' 

without  emphasizing  single  tones:  usually  ap- 
plied to  a decorative  or  episodical  passage. 
leggin1  (leg'in),  n.  [Also  laggen,  laggin,  lagen : 

see  ledge1.]  The  rim  of  a cask.  [Scotch.] 
leggin2  (leg'in),  n.  See  legging. 
legging  (leg'ing),  n.  [<  leg  + -mg1.]  An  out- 
er and  extra  covering  for  the  leg,  usually  for 
cold  weather  or  rough  traveling,  it  commonly  has 
the  form  of  a long  gaiter  extending  to  the  knee,  but  for 
special  purposes  and  sometimes  for  children  to  the  thigh. 

Often  pronounced  and  sometimes  written  leggin. 

He  was  dressed  in  deer-skin  leggings. 

Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xi. 
leggism  (leg'izm),  n.  [<  leg  ( blackleg ) + -ism.] 

The  character  or  practices  of  a leg  or  blackleg. 

Blackwood’s  Hag.  [Slang.] 
leggy  (leg'i),  a.  [<  leg  4-  -y1.]  Long-legged; 
having  disproportionately  long  and  generally 
lank  legs. 


legibly  (lej'i-bli),  adv.  In  a legible  manner; 
so  as  to  be  read  without  difficulty:  as,  a manu- 
script legibly  written, 
legiert,  «.  and  a.  See  ledger1. 
legierdemainet,  n.  See  legerdemain. 
legio  (le'ji-o), «.;  pi.  legiones  (le-ji-6'nez).  [L.: 
see  legion.]  In  zool.,  a legion. 


ppr. 


gion,  <.  OF. "legion,  F, 
legiao  = It.  legione  — Gr.  /xycciv,  '/xycuv, 


legislating.  [A  back  formation  (like  Pg] 
legislar)  from  legislator,  legislation,  etc.,  q.  v.] 
I.  intrans.  To  exercise  the  function  of  legisla- 
tion; make  or  enact  a law  or  laws. 

II.  trans.  To  act  upon  or  effect  by  means  of 
legislation;  determine  by  enactment:  as,  to 
legislate  a man  out  of  office  (as  by  abolishing 
the  office  or  changing  its  tenure) ; to  legislate  a 
[<  legioun,  le-  ★corporation  into  existence.  [U.  S.] 

'.  legion  = Sp.  legion  = Pg.  legislation  (lej-m-la  shon),  n.  [=  F.  legislation 
’ - - < L.  le-  ~ IfflihlMcion  = Pg.  legislagao  = It.  legisla- 

zione,  < L.  legis  hltio(ji-),  a proposing  of  a law : 
legis,  gen.  of  lex,  law  (see  legal)-,  latio(n-),  a 
bearing,  proposing:  see  latiorl.]  1.  The  enact- 
ing of  laws  or  statutes;  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er of  legislating ; the  business  of  a legislator  or  a 
legislature.— 2.  The  product  of  legislative  ac- 
tion ; a law  or  the  laws  promulgated  by  a legis- 
lator or  a legislature;  a statute,  or  a 'body  of 
statutory  law : as,  the  legislation  of  Moses  is 
contained  in  the  Pentateueh.-ciass legislation, 

that  legislation  which  aBects  the  interests  of  a particular 
ciass  of  persons.— General  legislation,  that  legislation 
which  is  applicable  throughout  the  state  generally,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  special  legislation,  which  affects  only  par- 
ticular persons  or  localities. — Local  legislation.  See 


ather,  select, 
1.  In  Bom. 


Bobby  frequents  the  Union-Jack  club,  where  you  behold 
Slapper's  long-tailed  leggy  mare  in  the  custody  of  a red- 
jacket  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  x. 

Like  her  great  grand-dam,  Flenr-de-lis,  she  stood  full 
sixteen  hands,  but  was  neither  leggy  nor  light  of  bone. 

Harper's  Mag. , LXXVI.  205. 

leght,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lea1. 


giolji-),^  a Roman  legion,  < legere, , 

= Gr.  Hyetv,  collect:  see  legend 
antiq.,  abodyof  infantry  not  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  either  the  regiment  or  the  army-corps  of 
modem  times,  composed  of  different  numbers  of 
men  at  different  periods,  from  3,000  under  the 
kings  to  over  6,000  under  Marius,  usually  com- 
bined with  a considerable  proportion  of  cavalry. 

The  ancient  legion  had  300  horse,  and  that  of  Marius  about 
700.  Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort into  three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two  cen- 
turies. _ The  great  power  of  the  Boman  legion  was  due  to  its 
rigid  discipline  and  its  tactical  formation  in  battle,  which 
was  so  open  and  flexible  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  every 
emergency  without  surprise  or  derangement.  It  thus  pre- 
sented a strong  contrast  on  the  one  hand  to  the  unwieldy  

solidity  of  the  Greek  phalanx,  and  on  the  oilier  to  tile  legislative  Gei'is-la-tiv'l  a and  n 
confused  and  undisciplined  state  of  other  armies  of  the  l*4  --  a-  ana  n 

time.  Compare  maniple. 

Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  216. 

2.  In  French  hist.,  one  of  numerous  military  bod- 
ies so  called  at  different  periods.  Foreign  legions 
were  employed  by  the  kings  from  medieval  times.  A num- 
ber of  them  were  formed  during  the  Bevolution  and  under 
the  first  empire,  of  which  one  was  maintained  till  a recent 
period.  This  body,  called  specifically  the  legion,  made 
itself  famous  in  Algiers  and  in  the  Crimea.  There  were 
also  rrrnviminl  legions  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


local. 

„ . [=  F.  legis- 

late = Sp.  Pg.  It.  legislativo;  as  legislate  + -ire.] 

1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from  legisla- 
tion; ordained  by  a legislator  or  a legislature; 
having  statutory  force  or  quality:  as,  legislative 
proceedings ; a legislative  prohibition.  ! 

The  poet  is  a kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities  are 
proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  power  to  legislate;  enacting  or  ut- 
tering laws;  lawmaking:  as,  a legislative  body; 
legislative  authority. — 3.  Of  or  belonging  to"  a 


legislative 
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leg-muff 


legislature ; relating  to  or  consisting  of  a body 
of  legislators:  as,  a legislative  committee;  a 

legislative  vote;  a legislative  recess Legislative 

Assembly.  See  assembly.— Legislative  power,  the 
power  to  make  or  alter  laws.  See  judicial  power  (under 
judicial),  and  executive , 1. 

II.  n.  A person,  as  a prince  or  dictator,  or 
a body  of  persons,  as  a parliamentary  assem- 
bly, invested  with  authority  to  make  or  alter 
laws.  Compare  executive. 

The  power  of  the  legislative , being  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple by  a positive  voluntary  grant  and  institution,  can  be 
no  other  than  what  that  positive  grant  conveyed,  which 
being  only  to  make  laws  and  not  to  make  legislators,  the 
legislative  can  have  no  power  to  transfer  their  authority 
of  making  laws,  and  place  it  in  other  hands. 

Locke,  Civil  Government,  xi. 

legislatively  (lej  'is-la-tiv-li),  adv.  By  legis- 
lative action;  by  means  of  legislation, 
legislator  (lej'is-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  legislateur 
= Sp.  Pg.  legislador  = It.  legislatore,  < L.  legis 
lator  (also  legion  lator),  a lawgiver:  legis,  gen., 
legut/i,  gen.  pi.,  of  lex,  law  (see  legal) ; lator,  a 
bearer,  proposer  of  a law,  < latus,  used  as  pp. 
of  ferre  = E.  bear1.  Cl.  legislation.']  A law- 
giver; an  individual  who  gives  or  makes  laws; 
also,  a member  of  a legislature  or  parliament, 
or  other  lawmaking  body, 
legislatorial  (lej//is-la-to'ri-al)!  a.  [<  legislator 
+ -ial.]  1 . Pertaining  or  relating  to  legislation 
or  legislators:  as,  legislatorial  power  or  dicta- 
tion.—2.  Having  the  power  of  a legislator; 
acting  as  a legislator  or  legislature. 

Solon,  the  legislatorial  founder  of  Athens. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

One  may  imagine  a community  governed  by  a depen- 
dent legislatorial  body.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV,  357. 

legislatorship  (lej'is-la-tor-ship),  n.  [<  legis- 
lator + -ship.]  The  office  of  legislator, 
legislatress  (lej'is-la-tres),  n.  [<  legislator  + 
-ess.]  A woman  who  makes  laws;  a female 
legislator.  Shaftesbury,  Morals,  iv.  § 2. 
legislatrix  (lej-is-la'triks),  n.  [=  P.  Ugisla- 
trice,  < L.  as  if  *tegis  latrix,  fern,  of  legis  lator, 
legislator:  Bee  legislator.]  Same  as  legislatress. 
legislature  (lej'is-la-tur),  n.  [=  P.  legislature 
. = Sp.  Pg.  It.  legislatura,  legislature,  < L.  legis, 
gen.  of  lex,  law,  + (LL.)  latura,  a bearing,  car- 
rying, < latus,  pp.  of  ferre  = E.  bear1:  see  legis- 
lator.] 1.  A body  of  lawmakers;  an  assem- 
blage of  men  invested  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing, repealing,  or  changing  the  laws  of  a coun- 
try or  state,  and  of  raising  and  appropriating 
its  revenues.  A legislature  generally  consists  of  two 
houses  or  separate  bodies  acting  concurrently,  and  usually 
requires  the  assent  of  the  Bupreme  executive  authority  for 
the  validation  of  its  acts,  the  refusal  of  which,  however, 
may  in  the  United  States  be  overcome  by  a prescribed 
majority  of  votes.  (See  veto.)  Legislatures  have  different 
specific  names,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  separate  States  (the  former 
consisting  of  a Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  two  houses  of  the  latter  being  generally  also  termed 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  or  Assembly),  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (divided  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons),  the  Reichstag  of  Ger- 
many, the  Cortes  of  Spain,  etc.  See  house t,  n.,  6. 

In  (he  legislature,  the  people  are  a check  on  the  nobility, 
and  the  nobility  a check  upon  the  people. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  ii. 

’Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say ; 

The  legislature  call’d  it  May.  Cowper,  A Fable. 

2.  Any  body  of  persons  authorized  to  make 
1 aws  or  rules  for  the  community  represented  by 
them : as,  the  General  Assembly  is  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
legist  (le'  jist),  n.  [<  OF.  legiste,  F.  legis  to  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  legista,  < ML.  legista,  one  skilled  in  law, 
< L.  lex  {leg-),  law:  see  legal.  Cf.  legister.]  One 
skilled  in  the  laws. 

Though  there  should  be  emulation  between  them,  yet 
as  legists  they  will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they 
are  best.  Bacon,  Letters,  cxxvii.,  To  the  King. 

Ye  learned  legists  of  contentious  law. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

legistert,  n.  [ME.,  also  legistre,  legester,  < OF. 
legistre,  equiv.  to  legiste,  legist : see  legist.]  A 
legist. 

Bisshopes  yblessed  gif  thei  ben  as  thei  shulden, 

Legislres  of  bothe  thelawes,  the  lewed  there- with  to  preche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  14. 

legitim,  n.  See  legitime. 
legitimacy  (le-jit'i-ma-si),  n.  [ <.legitima(te ) + 
-cy.]  1.  The  state  of  being  legitimate;  con- 

formity to  law,  rule,  or  principle;  natural  or 
logical  result;  regularity;  propriety;  correct- 
ness : as,  the  legitimacy  of  a government,  of  an 
argument,  or  of  a conclusion. 

Haring  his  first  ten  years  of  duty  Beust  served  in  Berlin 
and  Paris ; the  first,  the  stronghold  of  legitimacy,  more  con- 
servative than  Vienna  itself ; the  second,  the  center  of 
fashion  and  culture,  where  the  salon  had  not  yet  become 
extinct.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  330. 

III.  18 


Specifically — 2.  Lawfulness  of  birth : opposed 
to  bastardy. — 3.  Directness  or  regularity  of  de- 
scent, as  affecting  the  right  of  succession.  See 
legitimist,  2. 

legitimate  (le-jit'i-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  le- 
gitimated, ppr.  legitimating.  [<  ML.  legvtimatus, 
pp.  of  legitimare  (>  It.  legitimare  = Pg.  Sp.  le- 
gitimar  = F.  legitimer),  make  lawful,  < L.  legi- 
timus,  lawful : see  legitime.]  1.  To  make  law- 
ful ; establish  the  legitimacy  or  propriety  of. 

Our  blessed  Lord  was  pleased  tolegitimatefeax  to  us  by 
his  agony  and  prayers  in  the  garden. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iii.  8. 

To  enact  a statute  of  that  which  he  dares  not  seem  to 
approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  2. 

The  general  voice  has  legitimated  this  objection. 

JeJJ'erson,  Correspondence,  II.  450. 

2.  To  render  legitimate,  as  a bastard ; invest 
with  the  rights  of  a legitimate  child  or  lawful 
heir,  as  one  born  out  of  wedlock.  Under  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  operative  in  many  European  countries  a 
bastard  is  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  under  the  laws  of  England 
and  most  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  Time,  in  a Parliament,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
caused  to  be  legitimated  the  Issue  he  had  by  Katherine 
Swinford  before  he  married  her. 

^ Baker , Chronicles,  p.  147. 

legitimate  (le-jit'i-mat),  a.  [<  ML.  legitimatus , 
pp.  of  legitimare , make  lawful:  see  tlie  verb.] 

1.  According  to  law,  rule,  or  precedent;  agree- 
able to  established  principles  or  standards;  in 
conformity  with  custom  or  usage ; lawful ; reg- 
ular; orderly;  proper:  as,  a legitimate  king  or 
government ; the  legitimate  drama ; a legitimate 
subject  of  debate;  legitimate  trade. 

There  are  certain  themes  . . . which  are  too  entirely 
horrible  for  legitimate  fiction.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  325. 

Among  the  topics  of  literary  speculation,  there  is  none 
more  legitimate  or  more  interesting  than  to  consider  who, 
among  the  writers  of  a given  age,  are  elected  to  live. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  flight,  p.  123. 

Specifically — 2.  Of  lawful  birth;  born  in  wed- 
lock, or  of  parents  legally  married:  as,  legiti- 
mate children ; a legitimate  heir. 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 

Your  father’s  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  116. 

A legitimate  child  is  one  born  of  wedlock ; or,  more  par- 
ticularly, one  between  whose  parents  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage subsisted  either  at  the  time  when  he  was  begotten, 
or  at  the  time  when  he  was  born,  or  at  some  intervening 
period.  Stephen,  2 Com.,  283. 

3.  Justly  based  on  the  premises;  logically  cor- 
rect, allowable,  or  valid:  as,  a legitimate  result; 
legitimate  arguments  or  conclusion. 

I will  prove  it  [an  assertion]  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgement  and  reason. 

Shak.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 16. 

A series  of  legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  separately 
and  distinctly,  in  a light  as  clear  and  strong  as  language 
can  afford,  each  successive  link  of  the  demonstration. 

D.  Stewart,  Human  Mind,  II.  iii.  1. 

It  is  just  as  legitimate  an  inference  that  there  are  bodies 
in  stellar  space  not  luminous  as  that  there  are  luminous 
bodies  iii  space  not  visible. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  310. 
Legitimate  drama,  a designation  used  at  different  peri- 
ods with  a varying  specific  reference,  being  sometimes 
applied  to  the  representation  of  Shakspere’s  plays  and  at 
other  times  otherwise  restricted,  but  generally  employed 
loosely  to  indicate  approval  of  some  (usually  not  distant) 
former  time.— Legitimate  prejudice,  an  innate  or  a 
priori  presumption  and  anticipation  of  nature.  =Syu.  Le- 
gal, Licit,  etc.  See  lawful. 

legitimately  (le-jit'i-mat-li),  adv.  In  a legiti- 
mate maimer;  lawfully;'  according  to  law;  gen- 
uinely ; not  falsely. 

legitimateness  (le-jit'i-mat-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  legitimate;  legality;  law- 
fulness; genuineness. 

Asserting  the  legitimateness  of  his  ordination. 

Barrow,  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

legitimation  (le-jit-i-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  legiti- 
mation = Sp.  legitmacion  = Pg.  legitimagdo  = 
It.  Icgittimazione,  legittimagione,  < ML.  as  if  *le- 
gitimatio(n -),  < legitimare , legitimate:  see  legiti- 
mate, v.]  1 . The  act  of  making  legal,  or  of  giv- 

ing a thing  the  recognition  of  law. 

The  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money.  East. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  legitimate;  specifically, 
the  investing  of  an  illegitimate  child,  or  one 
supposed  to  be  the  issue  of  an  illegal  marriage, 
with  the  rights  of  one  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock. 

This  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  in  respect  of  the  two 
queens  that  succeeded,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legiti- 
mations were  incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their 
succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.  (ed.  Bohn),  p.  452. 

I have  disclaim’d  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 

Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone ; 

Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  248. 


3.  In  Germany,  etc.,  proof  of  identity  and  of 
legal  permission  to  reside  in  a certain  place, 
engage  in  a certain  occupation,  etc.— Letters  of 
legitimation,  in  Scots  law , letters  from  the  sovereign 
empowering  a bastard  who  has  no  lawful  children  to  dis- 
pose of  his  heritage  or  movables  at  any  time  during  his  life, 
and  to  make  a testament.  These  privileges,  however,  he 
can  now  enjoy  without  letters  of  legitimation. 

legitimatist  (le-jit'i-ma-tist),  n.  [<  legitimate , 
a.,  4-  -&£.]  Same  as  legitimist . 
legitimatize  (le-jit'i-ma-tiz),^.  £.;  pret.  and  pp. 
legitimatized , ppr.  legitimatizing.  [<  legitimate 
+ -ize.]  To  legitimate.  [Rare.] 

A Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  . . . who  legitimatizes 
^the  slave-trade  by  a decree.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  561. 

legitime  (lej'i-tim),  n.  [<  F.  legitime  = Sp.  le- 
gitimo  = Pg.  legitimo  = It.  legittimo,  < L.  legiti- 
mus , according  to  law,  legal,  legitimate,  < lex 
( leg -),  law:  see  legal.]  In  civil  law,  the  part 
of  the  free  movable  property  of  a testator 
which  he  cannot  bequeath  away  from  his  chil- 
dren, or  deprive  them  of  inheriting  by  making 
gifts  while  living.  The  one  fourth  which  was  thus 
secured  to  the  children  by  the  Roman  law  was  termed  the 
Ealcidian  portion,  the  law  being  named  after  the  tribune 
Falcidius,  who  proposed  it.  This  principle  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  varying  extent  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe, including  Scotland,  and  also  in  Louisiana.  In  Scots 
law  the  legitime  (commonly  spelled  legitim),  also  called 
bairns'  part  of  gear  (the  part  which  the  testator  may  freely 
dispose  of  being  termed  the  dead's  part),  amounts  to  one 
third  where  the  father  has  left  a widow,  and  one  half  where 
there  is  no  widow.  It  cannot  be  diminished  or  affected 
by  any  testamentary  or  other  deed. 

legitimisation,  legitimise.  See  legitimization, 

legitimize. 

legitimism  (le-jit'i-mizm),  n.  [<  F.  legitimisme, 
< L.  legitimus,  legitimate : see  legitime  and  -ism.] 
Maintenance  of  or  insistence  upon  legitimacy 
in  any  relation;  specifically,  the  principles  of 
the  Legitimists. 

The  theory  of  sovereignty  and  government  called  legiti- 
mism, which  is  still  a factor  in  French  and  Spanish  poli- 
tics, is  ultimately  based  on  the  assumption  of  a sort  of 
sacred  and  indefeasible  law  regulating  succession  to  the 
Crown,  and  placing  it  beyond  competition  and  above  popu- 
lar sanction.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  143. 

legitimist  (le-jit'i-mist),  n.  [<  F.  UgitimiSte  = 
Sp.  legitimista,  < L.  legitimus,  legitimate:  see 
legitime  and -ist.]  1.  One  whomaintains  orad- 
vocates  legitimacy  of  any  kind ; especially,  a 
supporter  of  legitimate  authority;  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  sacredness  of  hereditary  monarchi- 
cal government ; a f avorer  of  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right.  Specifically — 2.  [cap.]  (a)  In 
France,  a supporter  of  the  claim  to  the  throne 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  descen- 
dants of  Louis  XIV.,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Orleans  family,  descendants  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Charles  X., 
the  representative  of  the  elder  line,  was  deposed  in  1830, 
and  replaced  by  Louis  Philippe,  of  the  younger  line.  The 
succession  fell  into  abeyance  after  the  deposition  of  the 
latter  in  1848,  and  the  dispute  was  terminated  in  1883  by 
the  death  of  the  childless  Comte  de  Chambord  (who  was 
actually  invested  with  the  crown  at  the  age  of  ten  by  the 
abdication  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  and  of  the  dau- 
phin, the  Due  d’Angouleme,  and  was  called  by  his  ad- 
herents Henry  V.),  leaving  the  Comte  de  Paris,  grandson 
of  Louis  Philippe,  sole  heir  to  the  royal  claims  of  the  whole 
Bourbon  family,  (ft)  In  Spain,  same  as  Cartist,2. 
legitimization  (le-jit"i-mi-za'shon),  n.  [<  le- 
gitimize + -ation.]  Legitimation.  Also  spelled 
legitimisation. 

The  conflict  of  laws  on  the  subject  of  legitimization  by 
subsequent  marriage  yields  some  curious  results. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  427. 

legitimize  (le-jit'i-mlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
legitimized,  ppr.  legitimizing.  [<  L.  legitimus, 
legitimate  (see  legitimate),  + -ize.]  To  legiti- 
mate. Also  spelled  legitimise. 
legless  (leg'les),  a.  [<  leg  + -less.]  Having  no 
legs. 

leglet  (leg'let),  n.  [<  leg  + -let.]  An  ornament 
for  the  leg,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  anklet. 

Her  [the  Begum  of  Oude’s]  dress  was  an  immense  pair 
of  trousers  of  striped  Indian  silk,  a Cashmere  shawl  . . . 
over  a close  covering  of  blue  and  yellow  silk,  two  pairs  of 
remarkable  slippers,  numbers  of  anklets  and  leglets,  a great 
deal  of  jewelry,  and  a large  blue  cloak  over  all. 

Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  11. 

leglin  (leg'lin),  n.  [Appar.,for  *legling,  dim.  of 
*Iegel,  < Icel.  legill  = Sw.  Iffgel  = OHG.  lagila, 
lagella,  MHG.  laigele,  latgel,  lagel,  G.  legel,  lagel, 
a small  cask,  < L.  lagena,  a flagon:  see  lagena.] 
A wooden  milk-pail.  [Scotch.] 

The  lasses  are  lonely,  dowie,  and  wae ; . . . 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  away. 

Jane  Elliot,  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

leg-lock  (leg'lok),  n.  A lock  or  fetter  for  the 
leg. 

leg-muff  (leg'muf),  n.  One  of  the  fleecy  or 
downy  puffs  or  tufts  about  the  feet  of  many 


leg-muff 

humming-birds ; a fluffy  legging.  See  cut  un- 
der Eriocnemis. 

Legnotidese  (leg-no-tid'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bart- 
ling,  1830),  < Legnotis  (-id-),  a former  genus  of 
plants  now  referred  to  Cassipourea  (<  Gr.  Aeywj- 
rog,  with  a colored  border,  < Xeyvovv,  furnish 
with  a colored  border,  < Tdyvov,  a hem,  border, 
esp.  a colored  border),  + -ex.']  In  the  system 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  a tribe  of  the  family 
Rhizophoraccee,  embracing  all  but  two  of  the 
genera.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  two 
tribes  Gynotrochex  and  Macarisiex  of  Engler 
and  Prantl.  Not  being  based  on  any  recog- 
nized genus  it  should  be  abandoned. 

lego-literary  (le^gS-lit'e-ra-ri),  a.  [<  L.  lex 
(leg-),  law  (see  legal),  + E.  literary,  q.  v.]  Per- 
taining to  the  literature  of  law.  [Rare  and 
barbarous.] 

An  essay  on  this  lego-literary  subject.  Lord  Campbell. 

leg-rest  (leg'rest),  n.  A rest  or  support  for  the 
leg. 

Tom  advanced  before  him,  carrying  the  leg-rest. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  8. 

leg-shield  (leg'sheld),  n.  A defensive  appliance 
formerly  used  to  protect  the  leg  of  a juster: 
sometimes  attached  to  the  saddle,  sometimes  to 
the  poitrel  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  forming 
a separate  shield-shaped  plate  of  iron.  This  shield, 
of  whatever  form,  was  worn  particularly  to  guard  the  left 
leg,  because  this  side  was  especially  liable  to  injury  by 
striking  against  the  barrier  which  separated  the  justing 
knights.  The  first  of  the  three  forms  was  also  used  in 
war. 

Leguatia  (leg-u-a'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
F.  Legnat  ] A genus  of  large  ralliform  birds 
of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  recently  extinct ; the 
giant  rails.  L.  gigantea,  a species  about  6 feet 
tall,  was  described  by  Leguat.  S.  Schlegel,  1858. 
leguleian  (leg-u-le'yan),  a,  and  n.  [<  L.  legti- 
leius,  a pettifogging'  lawyer,  with  dim.  -ul-,  < 
lex  (fey-),  law:  see  legal.]  I.  a.  Pettifogging. 
[Rare.] 

In  the  classical  English  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  legu- 
leian barbarism.  De  Quineey. 

II.  n.  A pettifogger.  [Rare.] 

You  do  but  that  over  again  that  you  have  from  the  very 
beginning  of  your  Discourse,  and  which  some  silly  Legu- 
leians  now  and  then  do,  to  argue  unawares  against  their 
own  Clients.  Milton,  Answer  to  Salmasius. 

legume  (leg'tim  or  le-gum'),  n.  [<  F.  legume 
= Sp.  legumbre  = Pg."  It.  legume,  pulse,  < L.  le- 
gumen,  any  leguminous  plant,  pulse,  esp.  the 
bean,  lit.  ‘ that  which  may  be  gathered,’  < legere, 
gather:  see  legend.]  1.  pi.  The  fruit  of  legu- 
minous plants  of  the  pea  kind;  pulse. 

Legumes,  or  Legumens,  are  a species  of  plants  which  are 
call'd  pulse,  such  as  pease,  beans,  &c.,  and  are  so  call’d 
because  they  may  be  gather’d  by  the  hand  without  cut- 
ting.  Miller,  Gardener’s  Diet. 

2.  A pod  formed  of  a simple  pistil,  which  is  de- 
hiscent by  both  sutures  and  so  divides  into  two 
valves,  the  seeds  being  borne  at  the  inner  or 
ventral  suture  only.  The  name  is  confined  to  the 
fruit  of  the  Leguminosce.  In  the  modification  of  the  le- 
gume called  a loment  the  pod  breaks  up  into  indehiscent 
joints.  See  cut  under  loment. 

legumen  (le-gu' men),  n.  [L. : see  legume.] 
Same  as  legume. 

legumin  (lf-gu'min),  n.  [<  legume  + -in2.] 
A nitrogenous  protein  substance  resembling 
casein,  obtained  from  peas  and  other  legumes. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  acid,  but  is  freely 
soluble  in  very  dilute  alkali,  and  has  an  acid 
reaction.  Also  called  vegetable  casein. 
legutninar  (le-gu'mi-nar),  a.  In  bot.,  resem- 
bling or  characteristic  of  a legume : said  of 
dehiscence  by  a marginal  suture, 
leguminiform  (leg-u-min'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  le- 
gumen, legume,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a legume. 

Leguminosse  (le-gu-mi-no'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (P. 
S.  Ralph,  1849),  fem.  pi.  of  leguminosus,  legu- 
minous: see  leguminous.]  A large  family  of 
dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous  clioripetal- 
ous  plants,  exceeded  in  the  number  of  species 
by  the  Compositx  only,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosales.  It  is  characterized,  in  brief,  by  the  generally 
papilionaceous  but  sometimes  regular  flowers,  and  a 
single  free  pistil  that  forms  a fruit  known  as  a legume. 
The  leaves  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  alternate,  com- 
pound, and  generally  pinnate.  The  family  is  composed 
of  trees,  shrnbs,  and  herbs,  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  except  the  frigid  islands  of  the  antarctic  region. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  three  subfamilies,  known  as  the 
Papilionaceae,  Caesalpinieae,  and  Mimosese.  The  modem 
tendency  is  to  treat  these  as  distinct  families,  the  Faba- 
ceee,  Caesalpiniaceee , and  Mimosaceae,  respectively.  The 
names  Leguminosae  and  Papilionaceae,  not  being  formed 
from  names  of  genera,  are  discontinued  under  the  rules 
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of  nomenclature.  The  former,  however,  remains  a con- 
venient designation  for  leguminous  plants  in  general. 

leguminose  (le-gu'mi-nos),  a.  [<  NL.  legu- 
minosus: see  ' leguminous.]  Same  as  legumi- 
nous. 

leguminous  (le-gu'mi-nus),  a.  [=  F.  ttgumi- 
neux  = Sp.  Pg.’  It.  leguminoso,  < NL.  legumino- 
sus, pertaining  to  pulse,  bearing  legumes,  < L. 
legumen  (legumin-),  pulse,  bean,  NL.  legume: 
see  legume.]  1.  Pertaining  to  pulse  ; consist- 
ing of  pulse. — 2.  In  bot.,  bearing  legumes  as 
seed-vessels;  pertaining  to  plants  which  hear 
legumes,  as  peas ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Leguminosce. 

Also  leguminose. 

lehrbachite  (lar'boch-It),  n.  [<  Lehrbach  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A rare  selenide  of  lead  and  mer- 
cury occurring  at  Lehrbach  in  the  Harz, 
lei-.  For  scientific  words  so  beginning,  sec  U-, 
lio-. 

Leibnitzian  (lib-nit' zi-an),'  a.  and  n.  [<  Leib- 
nitz, often  written  Leibniz  (see  def.),  + •dan.'] 

1.  a.  Belonging,  due,  or  according  to  the  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  mathematician  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (164G-1716).  in  philosophy 
Leibnitz  taught  the  doctrine  of  monads,  the  identity  of  in- 
discernibles,  the  law  of  continuity,  preestablished  har- 
mony, the  doctrine  of  vis  viva,  innate  ideas,  a universal 
characteristic,  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  theism, 
optimism,  etc.  He  and  Newton  were  independent  invent- 
ors of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  but  the  name, 
notation,  etc.,  which  have  prevailed  are  those  of  Leibnitz. 

ii.  n.  A follower  of  Leibnitz;  in  math.,  an 
early  student  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 
Leibnitzianism  (llb-nit'zi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Leib- 
nitzian + -ism.]  The  doctrine  and  principles  of 
the  Leibnitzian  philosophy. 

Leibnitz’s  theorem.  See  theorem,. 
leidgert,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledger 1. 
leiet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lay L 
leift,  n.  A Middle  English  (Scotch)  form  of 
leave2. 

leigert,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledger 1. 
leiger-du-mainet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of 

legerdemain. 

leigh1  (le),  n.  A different  spelling  of  lea 1,  mea- 
dow or  pasture,  used  as  a suffix  (deigh,  also  -ley, 
-ly)  in  English  place-names,  especially  in  Dev- 
onshire: as,  GinxAleigh,  ChalmleighfCaiverleigh. 
leigh2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  lie2. 
leighton  (la'ton),  n.  [Also  laighton;  ME.  leifh- 
ton,  leyhtun,  lahton,  < AS.  ledhtun,  lehtun,  a gar- 
den of  herbs,  < leac-  (changed  to  leak-  before  t), 
herb  (see  leek),  + tun,  an  inclosure : see  town.] 
A garden.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leightonwardt,  n.  [ME.  leihtunwardf  AS.  *ledli- 
tunweard,  lectunweard,  a gardener,  < ledhtun,  a 
garden,  + weard,  ward,  keeper.]  A gardener, 
leikin,  n.  [A  contr.  of  lief  kin.]  A sweetheart. 

Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
leil,  a.  Another  (Scotch)  spelling  of  leal. 
leimma,  n.  See  limma. 

leio-.  For  scientific  words  so  beginning,  see 
lio-. 

Leiophyllum  (11-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon, 
1805),  4 Gr.  Aeiof,  smooth,  + ipvXhov,  a leaf.]  A 
small  genus  of  ericaceous  plants  of  the  tribe 
Phyllodocex,  distinguished  by  separate  lobes 
of  the  corolla  and  terminal  corymbose  ar- 
rangement of  the  white  to  rose-colorcd  flowers. 
L.  buxi  folium  is  a small  shrub  with  alternate  oblong  or 
oval  evergreen  leaves,  inhabiting  the  sandy  pine-barrens 
of  eastern  North  America  and  the  mountains  of  Carolina. 
It  is  a pretty  wild  flower,  also  cultivated,  known  as  sand- 
myrtle. 

Leipoa  (li-po'a),  n.  [NL.  (Gould,  1840),  < Gr. 
Aetireiv,  leave,  + <yoi>,  egg.]  1.  A genus  of 
Australian  mound-birds,  of  the  family  Mega- 
podidx  and  subfamily  Megapodinx,  having  the 
plumage  ocellated.  L.  ocellata,  the  only  species,  is 
about  2 feet  long,  it  is  known  as  the  native  pheasant  by 
the  English  colonists.  Its  mounds  are  constructed  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A bird  of  this  genus:  as,  “the  ocel- 
lated leipoa,’”  Gould. 

leirt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lair1. 
leiset,  n.  An  irregular  spelling  of  lash1,  4. 
leiserf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  leisure. 
leister,  lister  (les'ter,  lis'ter),  n.  [<  Icel.  Ijdstr 
= Norw.  Ijoster  = Sw.  ljuster  = Dan.  lyster,  a 
salmon-spear.]  A barbed  spear  having  three 
or  more  prongs,  for  striking  and  taking  fish ; a 
salmon-spear.  Also  called  waster.  [Scotch.] 
A three-taed  leister  on  the  ither  [shoulder] 

Lay,  large  and  lang. 

Bums,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

leister  (les'ter),  v.  t.  [<  leister,  «.]  To  strike 
or  take  with  a leister.  [Scotch.] 

He  [Scott]  and  Skene  of  Kubislaw  and  I were  out  one 
night  about  midnight,  leistering  kippels  in  Tweed. 

Hogg,  quoted  in  Personal  Traits  of  Brit.  Authors,  III.  63. 


leisurely 

Leistes  (lis'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1826),  < 
Gr.  Xt/ioTt/g,  Attic  ’XyaTr/g,  a robber : see  Lestes.] 
A genus  of  American  passerine  birds  of  the 
family  Icteridce,  to  which  different  limits  have 
been  assigned.  It  is  now  restricted  to  two  South 
American  species,  L.  yuianensis  and  L.  superciliaris,  which 
resemble  marsh-blackbirds  of  the  genus  Ayelceus  in  form, 
blit  have  the  tail  short  with  acute  rectrices.  The  male  is 
blackish,  with  the  bend  of  the  wing  and  most  of  the  under 
parts  scarlet. 

leisurable  (le'zhur-  or  lezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [For- 
merly also  leasurable;  < leisure  +"-able.~\  1.  Lei- 
sure; spare.  [Rare.] 

This  ...  I had  at  leisurable  hours  composed. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  Pref. 

2f.  Leisurely;  not  hurried. 

Thus  much  I say,  that  by  some  leisurable  trauell  it  were 
not  hard  matter  to  induce  all  their  auncient  feete  into  vse 
with  vs.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  87. 

leisurably  (le'zhur-  or  lezli'ur-a-bli),  adv.  In 
a leisurable  manlier;  at  leisure  ^without  haste. 
[Rare.] 

But  what  shall  bee  their  glory  and  reward  thou  shalt 
see,  if  thou  wilt  leasurably  lysten  and  beholde  to  the  ende 
of  the  tragedy  e.  Barnes,  Works,  p.  358. 

leisure  (le'zhur  or  lezli'ur),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  leas  lire , leisour  ; with  orig.  term. 
-er  (-er.6),  irreg.  accom.  to  -urc;  < ME.  leiser, 
leisere , leyser,  layser , laser,  < OF.  leisir,  lesir , 
laissir , lasir,  leizeir , loisir,  permission,  leisure, 
F.  loisir , leisure,  < leisir , loisir , be  permitted, 
< L.  licere , be  permitted:  see  license .]  I.  n.  1. 
Opportunity  for  ease  or  relaxation;  freedom 
from  necessary  occupation  or  business;  spare 
time. 

His  limbs  resolv’d  through  idle  leisour, 

Unto  sweete  sleepe  he  may  securely  lend. 

Spenser , Virgil’s  Gnat,  L 141. 
WLere  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestick  ease. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L 917. 
The  founding  of  a new  philosophy,  the  imparting  of  a 
new  direction  to  the  minds  of  speculators,  this  was  theJ 
amusement  of  his  leisure.  Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 

2.  Convenient  opportunity;  available  or  com- 
modious time;  hence,  convenience;  ease. 

She  . . . swoor  hir  ooth,  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
That  she  wol  been  at  his  comandement 
Whan  that  she  may  hir  leyser  wel  espie. 

Chaucer , Miller’s  Tale,  1.  107. 
Their  vassals,  seruaunts  and  slaues  vsed  it  lhair]  short 
or  shauen  in  signe  of  seruitude  and  because  they  had  no 
meane  nor  leasure  to  kembe  and  keepe  it  cleanely. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  240. 
If  your  leisure  served,  I would  speak  with  you. 

Shale. , Much  Ado,  iiL  2.  84. 
Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  ii.  9. 

At  leisure  [OF.  a leisir\  free  from  occupation ; not  en- 
gaged : as,  I am  now  at  leisure  to  hear  you. 

Go  youre  wey,  and  anothir  tyme  we  shall  speke  more 
at  leyser.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  7. 

Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and  if  your  ladyship ’s 
at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
At  one’s  leisure,  at  one’s  ease  or  convenience ; at  any 
time  otherwise  unoccupied : as,  do  it  at  your  leisure. 

I shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke  to  be  considered  at 
his  leisure.  Loclee. 

ii.  a.  Free  from  business ; idle ; unoccupied : 
as,  leisure  moments. 

I spent  my  time  very  agreeably  at  Damascus,  passing  my 
leisure  hours  in  the  coffee  houses,  and  commonly  taking 
my  repast  in  them. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  128. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  the  old-world  assumption  that 
the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  known  as  “ Socie- 
ty ” is  founded  is  the  existence  of  a leisure  class.- 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  143. 

leisured  (le'zhurd  or  lezh'urd),  a.  [<  leisure 
+ - ed 2.]  Having  ample  leisure ; not  occupied 
with  business. 

We  are  not  debating  whether  government  ought  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  leisured  classes. 

Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  193. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  leisured  class. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  491. 

leisurely  (le'zhur-li  or  lezh'ur-li),  a.  [<  ME. 
Heiserly,  layserly ; < leisure  + -ly1.]  Done  at 
leisure;  not  hasty;  deliberate:  as,  a leisurely 
stroll ; a leisurely  survey. 

With  levmrdy  delight  she  by  degrees 
Lifts  ev’ry  till,  does  ev’ry  drawer  draw. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  iii.  1. 
He  . . . was  at  last  taken  up  into  heaven  in  their  sight, 
by  a slow  and  leisurely  ascent. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  L 

leisurely  (le'zhur-li  or  lezh'ur-li),  adv.  [<  lei- 
surely, a.]  At  leisure ; not  hastily  or  hurriedly; 
deliberately. 
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fructification  is  therefore  sexual  only.  The  carpospores 
are  collected  at  intervals  within  the  filaments  and  the  - >■ 

sperinatozoids  are  produced  in  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  w®i  including  th 
nswrety  pass  by,  thallus.  Lemna  (lem'na), 

Word&iuarth,  Sonnets,  i.  14.  Lem  blase  (lem  bi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lembus  + 

-idw.]  A family  of  ciliate  infusorians  named 
from  the  genus  Lembus. 

lembict,  lembikt,  «•  Variants  of  limbec.  Boole 
of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  9. 
lembus  (lem'bus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  heyfiog,  a small 
sailing-vessel  with  a sharp  prow.]  If.  A small 
piratical  vessel  without  a deck. — 2.  [cap.] 

[NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lembidas,  having 
a crest-like  membranous  border,  and  no  an- 
terior digitiform  appendages  nor  caudal  seta. 

These  animalcules  swim  very  actively  with  a wriggling 
motion.  They  are  found  in  salt  water,  L.  vdifer  is  an 
example. 

lemeH,  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 

learn1. 


Others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed,  but  do  It  leimrely. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1349. 
A flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by, 

One  after  one. 

Leitch's  blue.  See  blue. 

leitet,  n.  See  lait1. 

Leithner’s  blue.  See  blue. 

Leitneria  (Ht-ne'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  W.  Chap- 
man, 1860),  named  after  Dr.  Edward  F.  Leitner, 
who  collected  in  Florida.]  A genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Leitneriaceas.  L.  Floridana  is 
a stout  shrub  from  2 to  6 feet  in  height,  with  short  thick 
branches  and  deciduous  entire  leaves,  smooth  and  shin- 
ing above  and  covered  below  with  short  woolly  hairs.  Its 
wood  is  lighter  than  cork.  It  is  distributed  from  Florida 
to  Missouri  and  Texas. 

Leitneriaceas  (HMne-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Drude,  1879),  < Leitneria  + -ace*.]  Afamily 
of  dioecious  shrubs  or  small  trees  consisting  of 


lemniscate 

ming.]  A genus  of  Muridee,  subfamily  Microti- 
me, including  the  lemmings. 

■ATTlTia.  (\ Am  'no  \ n.  TATT.  ( r°iv>i 
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ctrfcTrize^yae^b^Lr:  a^eriant, £ ^ A Middle  English  form  of  *«,!. 
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characterized  by  the  absence  of  a perianth, 
and  by  a superior  radicle  and  simple  leaves. 
Lejeune-Dirichlet’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
lek  lek),  v.  i.  A dialectal  variant  of  lake2. 

Some  particular  spot  is  chosen  in  their  haunts,  where 
they  [black  grouse]  congregate,  or  lek,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  h.  Seebohm,  Brit.  Birds,  II.  436. 

lekef  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leek. 
lekin  (le'kin),  n.  Same  as  likin. 
lekythoid,  lekythos.  See  lecythoid,  lecythus. 
lelt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  leal. 

Lelaps,  n.  See  Lcelaps , 1 (6). 
lelet,  a.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  leal. 
lellyt,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  leally. 
Lema  (le'ma),  n.  [NL.;  origin  not  ascertained.] 
A genus  of  phytophagous 
beetles  of  the  family  Crio- 
cerulce , having  the  prothorax 
constricted.  L.  trilineata  is  a 
common  North  American  species 
found  on  the  potato,  with  a red- 
dish-yellow head  and  prothorax,  and 
three  lengthwise  black  stripes  on 
the  elytra.  Fabridus,  1798. 


Chau- 

leming,  n.  See  lemming. 
lemma  (lem'a),  n. ; pi.  lemmata  (-a-ta).  [=  F. 
lemme  = Sp.  Pg.  lema  = It.  lemma,  < L.  lemma,  a 
theme,  < Gr.  hyppa,  anything  received  or  taken, 
a thing  taken  for  granted,  < lapjidveiv,  2d  aor.  2xi- 
tieiv,  take,  = Skt.  •/  rabh,  take.  Cf.  labis,  etc. 
Hence  dilemma,  trilemma .]  1.  In  logic:  (a)  In 
the  Stoical  logic  — (1)  The  major  premise  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism,  or  modus  ponens : thus, 
in  the  reasoning,  “If  it  is  day,  it  is  light;  but  it 
is  day:  hence,  it  is  light,”  the  first  premise 
was  called  the  lemma.  (2)  A premise  in  general. 
(6)  A Megaric  sophism  depending  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a man  who  says  “I  am  lying”  is 
truly  lying  or  not. — 2.  In  math.,  a proposition 


, v=,,n-  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  (.Gt.Muv 

a water-plant.] 

A genus  of  tno- 
nocotyledonous 
plants,  type  of 
the  family  Lem-  \ 
naceee.  it  is  dis- 
tinguished  from 
Woljfia,  and  other 
genera  of  the  fam- 
ily, by  having  the 
flowers  developed 
on  the  margin  of 
the  frond  instead 
of  from  a pit  in 
the  upper  surface. 

Distributed  about 
the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  of 
the  world  are  seven 
species,  known  as 
duckweed , some  of 
them  the  smallest 
of  flowering  plants, 
consisting  of  a 
frond  that  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  bears 
below  a few  thread-like  roots,  and  above  one  or  more  mo- 
noecious flowers. 

Lemnaceie  (lem-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Dumor- 
tier,  1827),  < Lemna  + -acese.]  A family  of 
monocotyledonous  water-plants,  the  duckweed 
family,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a dis- 
tinct stem  or  foliage,  and  producing  one  or  a 
few  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  from  the 
edge  or  upper  surface  of  the  frond.  There  are  4 
genera,  of  which  Spirodela,  Levina , and  Woljfia  are  gen- 

prallv  diatrihiitod  tlipnnivboiit  tbn  ..  ..  ,1  : l 


i.  Lenina  minor,  flowering  plant ; a,  in- 
florescence ; b,  pistil  cut  longitudinally;  c, 
fruit.  2.  Lemna  trisulca . 3.  Lemna gibba. 


v/i  uumii  u/uiouch*,  jjciiciiu,,  miu  vij/i'e  are  gen- 

nr^n  wLil  u 77  ~ eraliy  distributed  throughout  the  temperate  and  tropical 

upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  atten-  regions  of  the  world. 

tion  for  the  sake  of  proving  an  ulterior  one,  but  lemnad  (lem'nad),  n.  [<  NL.  Lemna  + -ad*.] 
which  interrupts  the  regular  series  of  theo-  A plant  of  the  family  Lemnacese;  a duckweed: 
rems ; also,  a premise  drawn  from  another  used  in  the  plural  by  Lindley  for  the  Lemna - 
branch  of  mathematics  than  that  under  con-  ce&j  or  duckweed  family, 
sideration.  3.  A theme;  a thesis;  the  subject  Lemnian  (lem'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Lemnius  « Gr. 
or  an  epigram,  or  of  a musical  composition,  a ^uw/m>\  T.n-mninri  / t — — - — — t — — - a n • — 
etc.  [A  Latinism.] 


In  the  year  1445,  several  pageants  were  exhibited  at 
Paul  s-gate,  with  verses  written  by  Lydgate  on  the  lol- 
lowing  lemmata:  . . . Five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins. 
Of  St.  Margaret,  etc. 

T.  Wartm,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  158,  note. 
4.  In  embryo!.,  the  primary  or  outer  layer  of 
the  germinal  vesicle.  Pascoe.  = Syn.  See  inference. 
lemmergeyer,  n.  See  lammergeier. 


Ai/pvtog),  Lemnian J<  Lemnos,  Lemms,  < Gr.  A rjp- 
vog,  Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Lemnos,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  sea — Lemnian  earth,  a kind  of  astringent 
earth,  of  fatty  consistence  and  reddish  color,  used  medi- 
cinally in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  boles.  It  has  the 
external  appearance  of  clay,  with  a smooih  surface  re- 
sembling agate,  especially  in  recent  fractures.  Like  soap, 
it  removes  impurities.  Like  kaolin,  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, it  has  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  feldspathic 
rocks.  See  bole2.~  Lemnian  ruddle,  a sort  of  red  chalk 
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lemming,  leming  (lem'ing),  n.  [<  Norw.  lem-  obtained  from  deposits  in  Lemnos,  and  used  as  a coloring 
~*ming,  also  lemende,  limende  - Sw.  lemming  = ★material. 

Dan.  tewmlwa,  a lemming,  according  to  Aasenlit.  lemniscate  (lem-nis'kat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  ton- 
destroying, ’with  ref.  to  its  ravages,  < Norw.  lem-  niscata < fem-  L.  lemniscatus,  adorned  with  pen- 
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***nec^i  Leaf-beetle  {Lema  trilineata).  a,  a,  larva  ; b,  tip  of  its 
Doay,  enlarged  ; c,  pupa ; d,  eggs.  (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

lemant  (lem'an  or  le'man),  n.  [Also  leaman; 
early  mod.  E.  also  lemman;  < ME.  lemman,  lem- 
mon,  limman,  lefmon , leofmon,  leveman  (?),  dear 
one,  lover,  sweetheart,  lit.,  as  separately  and 
only  in  a general  sense,  in  AS.,  leof  mann  or 
monn,  ‘ lief  man,’  i.  e.  ‘dear  person’:  AS.  ledf, 
dear;  mann,  monn,  person  (man  or  woman):  see 
lief  and  man.']  1.  One  who  is  dear;  a person 
beloved. 

Ho  that  sitli  him  one  the  Rode. 

Iesus  his  lemmon. 

And  his  moder  bi  him  stonde 
Sore  wepinde,  and  seynt  Iohan. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  220. 

2.  A sweetheart  of  either  sex;  a gallant  or  a 
mistress : often  in  a bad  sense ; a paramour. 

He  8eyde  he  wolde  ben  hire  Limman  or  Paramour. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  24. 
His  wif  anon  hath  for  hir  lemman  sent ; 

Her  lemman  ? certes,  this  is  a knavisch  speche. 

Chaucer , Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  100. 
Then  like  a king  he  was  to  her  exprest, 

And  offred  kingdoms  unto  her  in  vew, 

To  be  his  Leman  and  his  Lady  trew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  40. 
As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a hollow  walnut  for 
his  wife  s leman.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  172. 

Lemanea  (le-ma^ne-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bory  de 
Saint-Vincent,  about  1801),  named  after  M. 
Leman,  a French  botanist.]  A genus  of 
red  algae,  the  type  of  the  family  Lemanea - 
cere. 

Lemaneaceae  (le-ma-ne-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (L. 
Rabenhorst,  about  1864),  <' Lemanea  + - aceie .] 
A small  family  of  fresh-water  algae,  subclass 
Floridese,  growing  in  tufts  of  a gray,  olive- 
brown,  or  darker  color,  in  rapidly  running  wa- 
ter,  as  under  mill-wheels.  The  filiform  and  car- 
tuaginous  thallus  is  simple  or  sparsely  branched,  hollow 
and  more  or  less  nodose.  Tetraspores  are  wanting;  the 
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destroying/ with  ref.  to  its  ravages,  < Norw.  lem - 
ja,  maim,  strike,  beat, = E.  lame\  v. ; but  the  vari- 
ations of  form  indicate  a foreign  origin,  perhaps 
Lappish:  cf.  Lapp.  loumeJc , a lemming.  Hence 
NL.  Lemmus. ] A rodent  quadruped  of  the  fam- 
ily Muridee , subfamily  Jkicrotineey  and  one  of 
the  genera  My  odes r Cuniculusy  and  Synaptomys 
(see  these  terms).  The  common  European  lemming, 
Mu8  lemmus  of  Linnaeus,  now  Lemmus  lemmus,  to  which 
alone  the  name  originally  pertained,  inhabits  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Lapland.  It  is  about  5 inches  long,  of  a 


dent  ribbons,  < lemniscusy  a ribbon : see  lem- 
niscus.'] I.  a.  1.  In  math.y  related  to  the  lem- 
niscate of  Bernoulli. — 2.  In  ichth .,  having  a 
hyaline  or  transparent  appearance  and  ribbon- 
like  form ; of  or  relating  to  the  Lemniscati : as,  a 
lemniscate  fish.— Lemniscate  function,  the  function 
of  which  the  lemniscate  integral  is  the  inverse. — Lemnis- 
cate integral,  the  elliptic  integral 
f dx 
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which  is  exhibited  in  the  quincuncial  projection  of  the 
sphere. 

II.  n.  In  math.:  (a)  The  locus  of  the  point 
at  which  the  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola meets  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it 
from  the  center:  a curve  invented  by  James 
Bernoulli,  it  may  also  be  defined  as  the  locus  of  the 
point  the  product  of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed  points 
is  a quarter  of  the  square  of  the  distance  of  those  points 
from  each  other.  It  is  a kind  of  Cassinian,  and  is  also  a 
lemniscate  in  sense (c),  below,  (ft)  Any  crunodal  curve 
of  the  fourth  order  having  only  one  real  branch, 


Fig.  i. 


Common  European  or  Norway  Lemming  ( Lemmus  lemmus). 


tawny  color  mottled  with  black,  and  very  prolific.  At 
irregular  intervals  hordes  of  lemmings  descend  from  the 
mountains  and  move  toward  the  coasts,  proceeding  in  a 
straight  line,  crossing  lakes  and  rivers  and  devastating 
the  country  along  their  line  of  march.  They  are  preyed 
upon  by  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  foxes ; multitudes  are 
drowned  ; and  few  return  to  their  native  haunts.  An  un- 
usual increase  in  numbers,  followed  by  a deficiency  in 
food  supply,  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  for  these  move- 
ments. L.  obensis  is  a rusty  brown  species  inhabiting 
eastern  Siberia,  while  the  closely  related  L.  alascensis  is 
found  in  Alaska.  The  lemming  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region 
is picrostonyx  torguatus,  a species  which  turns  white  in 
winter.  A small  true  lemming,  Synaptomys  cooperi,  re- 
sembling a field-mouse  in  external  appearance,  is  found 
m the  United  States  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to 
Minnesota  and  south  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina ; 
it  also  occurs  in  British  America. 

Lemmus  (lem'us),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  a technical 
designation  of  the  Norway  lemming:  see  lem- 
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Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  i,  8th  class  (at4  -f-  7 x2y2  — x2  -f  y2  =0). 

Fig.  2,  8th  class  (*4  -f  ioo  x2y2  — x2  + y2  = 0). 

Fig.  3,  ioth  class  (ir4  -f-  8y4  — *2  -f-  y2  — 0). 

Fig.  4,  ioth  class  (fishtail)  (a4  — i0*2j,2  -f  ioo^4— x2  -\-y2  *=  0). 

and  this  finite  and  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
two  axes.  ^ [This  definition  is  an  attempt  to  interpret 
that  of  certain  writers  formerly  in  repute,  who  say  that 
the  lemniscate  has  the  shape  of  an  8,  but  who  give  as  the 
typical  form  a curve  which,  having  a tacnodal  acnode 
at  infinity,  is  not  a bicircular  quartic.  Curves  satisfying 
this  definition  are  of  the  10th,  8th,  and  6th  classes.  See 
figures  and  Cassinian.]  (c)  The  locus  of  the  point 
at  which  the  tangent  to  a fixed  conic  is  cut  by 
a perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  center. 


lemniscate 

Its  equation  is  ($2  + y%)2=ax2  4-  by%.  It  is  a unicursal 
bicircular  quartic.  (See  bicircular.)  It  has  two  real  and 
two  imaginary  bitangents  represented  by  the  equation 

I + (6— 0)y2  j. 1 $2  4-  (a—b)x2  J-  =0. 

It  is  called  an  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  lemniscate,  according  as 

the  fixed  conic  is  an  ellipse  or  a hyper- 

bola ; in  the  former  case  the  central  f n*'  'v 

node  is  an  acnode,  in  the  latter  a cru-  / .JeW,  ) 

node.  See  the  figure,  (d)  A Cas-  V J 

sinian:  a misapplication  of  the 

word  originating  in  Germany.  EIliPtic  Lemniscate. 

Lemniscati  (lem-nis-ka'ti),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L. 
lemniscatus,  adorned  with  pendent  ribbons : see 
lemniscate .]  A group  of  fishes  of  ribbon-like 
form  and  hyaline  appearance,  containing  the 
Leptocephalidce  and  similar  forms,  now  known  to 
"be  the  larval  stages  or  young  of  other  fishes, 
lemniscatic  (lem-nis-kat'ik),  a.  [<  lemniscate 
+ -ic.']  Of  or  concerning  lemniscates — Lem- 
niscatic coordinates,  a system  of  confocal  Cassinians  cut 
orthogonally  by  equilateral  hyperbolas  and  used  as  coor- 
dinates. See  lemniscatic  geometry. — Lemniscatic  curve. 
See  curve  and  lemniscate  ( b ). — Lemniscatic  geometry, 
the  geometry  of  Cassinians.  Any  conform  map-projection 
which  shows  every  point  of  the  globe  twice  (except  the 
one  thrown  to  infinity),  and  on  a single  sheet,  transforms 
all  circles  into  bicircular  quartics,  thus  affording  an  easy 
way  of  studying  the  latter  curves.  If  the  point  thrown  to 
infinity  is  one  of  the  poles,  the  parallels  of  latitude  appear 
as  Cassinians,  while  the  meridians  become  equilateral  hy- 
^.perbolas. 

lemniscus  (lem-nis'kus),  n. ; pi.  lemnisoi  (-i). 
[L. , a pendent  ribbon,  < Gr.  AyyviaKog,  a woolen 
fillet  or  band;  with  irreg.  inserted  p and  dim. 
term,  -tmof,  < Arjvo f = L.  land,  wool.]  1 . In  anc. 
costume,  a woolen  fillet  or  ribbon  pendent  at 
the  back  of  the  head  from  diadems,  crowns,  etc. 
It  was  likewise  attached  to  prizes  as  a mark  of 
additional  honor. — 2.  In  anat.:  (a)  One  of  the 
minute  ribbon-like  appendages  of  the  genera- 
tive pores  of  some  entozoans,  as  Echinorhyn- 
chus.  See  cut  under  AcanthocepJiala. 

The  cavity  of  the  body  [of  Echinorhynchus]  is  filled  with 
a fluid,  in  which  the  ova,  or  spermatozoa,  float,  and,  at  its 
anterior  extremity,  two  elongated  oval  bodies  depend  front 
the  parietes,  and  hang  freely  in  it.  These  are  the  lemnisci. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  554. 

(b)  Same  as  fillet,  9. — 3.  [cap.]  In  zobl.,  a ge- 
nus of  acalephs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  1824. 
Lemodipoda  (lem-o-dip'o-da),  n.  pi.  Bee  Lce- 
irmodipoda. 

lemon  (lem'on),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  lem- 
mon,  Umon,  lemond;  = D.  limoen  = G.  limone  == 
Dan.  Sw.  lemon,  Union,  < F.  limon  = Sp.  Union 
— Pg.  limdo  = It.  limone,  < ML.  limo(n-)  (also 
lemonium),  NL.  Umonum  = NGr.  HetpSw  = Russ. 
limonu  = Bulg.  limon  = Serv.  limun  = Hung. 
lemonya  — Turk,  limun  = Hind,  nibu,  ninbu,  nim- 
bu  = Pers.  limun,  limuna,  also  limit,  < Ar.  limun, 
a lemon.  Cf.  lime 5,  from  the  same  ult.  source.] 

1.  n.  1 . The  fruit  of  the  rutaceous  tree  Citrus 
Limon.  It  is  botanically  a berry  of  an  ellipsoid  form, 
knobbed  at  the  apex,  with  a pale-yellow  rind  whose  outer 
layer  is  charged  with  a fragrant  oil,  and  a light-colored 
pulp,  full  of  an  acid  well-flavored  j uice.  The  latter,  to- 
gether with  lime-j  uice,  is  the  chief  commercial  source  of 
citric  acid.  The  oil  or  essence  of  lemons  is  extracted  from 
the  rind,  at  present  by  the  method  of  expression,  which 
yields  the  best.  It  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  as  a 
flavoring  essence  and  a component  of  perfumes. 

A fruit  that  the  inhabitants  call  Maracocks,  which  is  a 
pleasant  wholesome  fruit  much  like  a Lemond. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  123. 

I’ll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a lemon. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

2.  The  tree  that  yields  this  fruit.  It  is  found 
wild  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  especially  in 
the  north.  As  a cultivated  fruit-tree,  it  was  early  known 
and  disseminated  by  the  Arabs,  but  appears  not  to  have 
been  established  in  Europe  till  comparatively  late,  per- 
haps brought  by  the  crusaders.  It  is  now  cultivated 
widely  in  subtropical  countries,  and  is  grown  industrially 
in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  California  and  Florida,  generally  in  connection 
with  the  orange.  The  common  lemon  is  a tree  from  10  to 
15  feet  high.  Unlike  the  orange,  it  is  of  irregular  growth 
and  of  sparse  foliage.  The  corolla  of  its  flowers  is  pur- 
plish on  the  outside.  Its  closest  botanical  affinity  is  with 
the  citron,  the  two  being  now  considered  as  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  See  Citrus , 2. 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 

In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 

The  living  airs  of  middle  night 

Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

3.  Tlie  borhame  or  sand-sole,  a kind  of  flatfish. 
See  l,emon-sole,  1.— Bergamot  lemon.  Same  as  ber- 
gamotl,  1.— Essential  salt  Of  lemon,  the  binoxalate  of 
potash,  or  potash  combined  with  oxalic  acid,  used  for 
removing  iron-mold  and  ink-stains  from  linen. — Fingered 
lemon,  an  odd  Chinese  variety  of  lemon  with  very  little 
pulp,  in  which  the  segments  divide  at  the  apex  into  five 
or  more  cylindrical  lobes.—  Sea  lemon.  See  sea-lemon.— 
Sweet  lemon,  pear  lemon,  a variety  of  Citrus  Limon, 
a somewhat  pear-shaped  fruit.  The  variety  also  includes 
the  sweet  lime.  They  lack  the  acidity  of  the  common 
lemon. — Water  lemon.  See  water-lemon. 
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II.  a.  1 . Having  lemon  as  a principal  ingredi- 
ent ; impregnated  or  flavored  with  lemon : as, 
lemon  candy. 

He  made  our  Skins  as  smooth  as  a Fair  Ladies  Cheeks, 
just  wash’d  with  Lemon  Posset,  and  greas’d  over  with 
Pomatum. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  116. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  a lemon;  lemon-colored: 
as,  lemon  silk. 

lemonade  (lem-o-nad')>  n.  [<  F.  limonade  (= 
Sp.  limonada  = Pg.  limonada,  limoada  = It. 
limonata , limonea,  > Ar.  Umunada),  < limon , lem- 
on: see  lemon  and  -ade^.~\  A beverage  consist- 
ing of  lemon-juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweet- 
ened. 

A Persian’s  heaven  is  eas’ly  made, 

’Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade. 

Moore,  Intercepted  Letters,  vi. 

lemon-balm  (lem'gn-bam),  n.  A garden-kerb, 
Melissa  officinalis.  ’ See  balm,  7,  and  Melissa. 
lemon-bird  (lem'on-berd),  n.  The  common 
linnet,  Linota  cannabina:  from  the  yellowish 
coloration  of  the  male.  [West  Riding,  Eng.] 
lemon-cadmium  (lem'qn-kad//mi-um),  n.  A 
very  pale  shade  of  cadmium-yellow, 
lemon-color  (lem'on-kurqr),  n.  A yellow  re- 
sembling the  color  of  a ripe  lemon ; any  proper 
yellow  of  a greener  tint  than  gamboge,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  green, 
lemon-colored  (lem'on-kul//ord),  a.  Having 
the  color  of  a ripe  lemon ; of  a lemon -color, 
lemon-dab  (lem'on-dab),  n.  The  smear-dab. 
[Local,  Irish.] 

lemon-drop  (lem ' on-drop) , n.  A kind  of  c andy  in 
drops,  flavored  with  lemon- juice  or  oil  of  lemon, 
lemon-fish  (lem'on-fisli),  n.  A species  of  am- 
ber-fish, Seriola  zonata,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
[Louisiana.] 

lemon-grass  (lem 'on-gras),  n.  A sweet-scented 
East  Indian  grass,  Andropogon  scbcenanthus. 

It  is  abundant  wild  and  in  cultivation  in  India,  and  is 
known  in  Western  greenhouses.  An  infusion  of  its 
leaves  is  used  as  a tea,  and  is  considered  a good  sto- 
machic. The  name  lemon-grass  is  also  given  to  A.  Nar- 
dus  and  perhaps  to  other  fragrant  species  of  the  genus. — ■ 
Lemon-grass  Oil,  an  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  An- 
dropogon schoenanthus.  Chiefly  sought  as  a perfume,  for 
which  use  it  is  exported  from  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  in  large 
quantities.  It  resembles  oil  of  verbena,  under  which  name 
it  often  passes.  It  is  more  or  less  confounded  with  citronel- 
la-oil,  from  a related  grass.  See  Andropogon  and  citronella. 

Lemonias  (le-mo'ni-as),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  'kuyuviag, 
a meadow-nymph,  < Aeiy&v,  a meadow.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Lemoniince,  of  which  the  Lin- 
nean  Papilio  lemonias  is  the  type. 

Lemoniidse  (lem-o-nl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Le- 
monias + -idce.~\  ’A  family  of  butterflies:  also 
called  Erycinidce.  They  are  characterized  by  the  male 
having  but  four  perfect  feet,  and  are  divided  into  four  sub- 
families, Lemoniince , Euselasiince , Nemeobince,  and  Liby- 
thceince. 

lemon-juice  (lem'on-jos),  n.  The  juice  of  the 

lemon.  It  is  somewhat  opaque  and  turbid  and  extremely 
sour,  owing  its  acidity  to  citric  and  malic  acids.  It  is 
much  used,  especially  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  or  com- 
bined with  potassium  bicarbonate,  as  a cooling  and  effer- 
vescing beverage.  Among  seamen  it  is  highly  esteemed 
★as  an  antiscorbutic. 

lemon-kali  (lem'on-ka//lI),  n.  A mixture  of 
potassium  bicarbonate  with  lemon- juice,  (a)  In 
the  form  of  a powder,  the  bicarbonate  strongly  flavored 
with  lemon.  (6)  An  effervescing  drink  made  either  by 
dissolving  the  powder  or  by  mixing  the  ingredients  fresh. 
Also  lemon  and  kali. 

lemon-scented  (lem'on -sent,/ed),  a.  Scented 
with  lemon,  or  having  a fragrance  similar  to 
that  of  lemon.— Lemon-scented  thyme,  See  lemon- 
, kthyme . — Lemon-scented  verbena.  See  lemon-verbena. 
lemon-sole  (lem'qn-sol),  n.  1.  A fish  of  the 
family  Soleidce,  Solea  lascaris. — 2.  The  smear- 
dab,  Hiptpoglossoides  limandoides.  [Scotch.] 
Also  lemon-dab. 

lemon-squash  (lem'on-skwosh),  n.  Lemonade. 
[Eng.] 

lemon-squeezer  (Iem'qn-skwe//zer),  n.  A small 
hand-press,  usually  of  the  lever  type,  for  ex- 
pressing the  juice  from  a lemon.  It  is  made  in 
a great  variety  of  forms,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
strainer  to  retain  tho  seeds, 
lemon-thyme  (lem'on-tlm),  n.  A lemon-scent- 
ed garden  variety  of  Thymus  Serpyllum. 
lemon-verbena  (lem'on-v6r-be/,na),  n.  A gar- 
den-shrub, Lippia  ( Aloysia ) citriodora,  related 
to  the  verbena.  Its  leaves  have  a lemon  fra- 
grance. 

lemon-walnut  (lem'on-waFnut),  n.  The  but- 
ternut, Juglans  cinerea:  so  called  on  account  of 
■frits  fragrance. 

lemonweed  (lem 'on -wed),  n.  A sea-mat  of 
the  family  Flustridw : so-  called  from  its  scent, 
lemon-yellow  (lem'qn-yeFo),  n.  1.  A clear 
pale-yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  rind  of  a ripe 
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lemon.  In  entomology  it  is  distinguished  from 
citron-yellow,  which  is  paler  and  more  greenish. 
— 2.  A pigment  used  by  artists,  composed  of 
barium  chromate.  It  is  of  a bright  lemon  hue 
and  quite  permanent,  but  has  little  body. 
Lemur  (le'mer),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  with  ref. 
to  its  nocturnal  habits  and  stealthy  steps,  < 
L.  lemur,  only  in  pi.  lemures,  a ghost,  specter.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  Lemuridce  and  Lemu- 
rince.  It  has  been  more  than  coextensive  with  these 
groups  as  now  understood,  hut  is  now  restricted  to  the 


Varied  Lemur  ( Lemur  varius). 


typical  Lemuridce  with  a long  furry  tail,  fox-like  face,  ami 
typical  dentition,  such  as  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  L.  catta, 
and  several  other  species. 

2.  [ l . c.]  ( a ) A member  of  the  genus  Lemur , in 
the  widest  sense;  anylemnrine,lemuroid,  or  pro- 
simian. The  ring-tailed,  red,  ruffed,  etc.,  lemurs  belong 
to  the  genus  Lemur.  Gray  lemurs,  with  the  tail  as  long  as 
the  body,  belong  to  Hapalemur,  as  H.  griseus,  which  is  about 
15  inches  long.  The  broad-nosed  lemur  is  Hapalemur 
simus.  The  rather  small  lemurs  with  comparatively  short 
tail  belong  to  LepUemur,  as  L.  mustelinus.  Mouse-lemurs 
are  small  species  of  Chirogaleus.  (See  cut  under  Chiro- 
galeus.)  Dwarf  lemurs  belong  to  Microcebus.  The  lemurs 
of  continental  Africa  are  mostly  referred  to  the  genus  Ga- 
lago. (See  cut  under  Galago.)  The  woolly  lemurs  or  in- 
dris  form  the  subfamily  Indrisince,  of  the  genera  Indris, 
Propithecus,  and  Microrhynchus  ; some  of  these  are  tailless. 
The  slender  lemurs  or  loris  belong  to  the  genus  Loris  or 
Stenops  (see  cuts  under  Loris) ; the  slow  lemurs  to  Ny dice- 
bus.  These  are  Indian,  extending  to  Java,  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, and  Ceylon.  The  potto  is  an  African  lemur  of  theNge- 
nus  Perodicticus.  The  angwantibo  is  a tailless  lemur  of  the 
genus  Arctocebus.  (&)  Some  animal  like  a lemur. 
See  flying-lemur  and  Galeopithecus.— Yellow  le- 
mur. Same  as  kinlcajou,  1. 

Lemuravidse  (lem-u-rav'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lemuravus  + -idce.~\  A family  of  lemuroid mam- 
mals with  44  teeth,  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of 
Wyoming,  representing  a generalized  ancestral 
type. 

Lemuravus  (lem-u-ra'vns),  n.  [NL.,  < Lemur 
+ L.  avus,  grandfather.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Lem-uravida;.  O.  C.  Marsh,  1875. 
lemures (lem'u-rez),w.^)?.  [L.:  see  Lemur.]  1. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  considered  as  evil -disposed  specters 
or  ghosts,  who  were  supposed  to  do  mischief  at 
night  to  the  living,  and  were  exorcised  annually 
with  a ceremonial  ritual  hy  the  head  of  each 
household,  at  midnight  on  May  9th,  11th,  and 
13th,  on  which  days  was  celebrated  the  festival 
called  lemuralia  or  lemuria.  There  were  also  games 
and  other  public  observances  of  the  festival.  Also  called 
larvae.  Compare  Lari,  1. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

Milton , Nativity,  1.  171. 

2.  [ cap .]  In  zool.:  (a)  Lemurs : equivalent  to 
Lemur oidea.  (b)  A group  of  noctuid  moths. 
Hiibner,  1816. 

Lemuria1  (le-mu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  sing.,  < Le- 
mur, q.  v.]  Inzoogeog. , a supposed  former  faunal 
area  of  the  globe,  corresponding  to  some  extent 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  lemurs, 
and  characterized  by  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  those  animals  inhabiting  it.  The  existence  of  any 
such  region  or  continent  is  hypothetical,  being  inferred 
from,  or  held  to  account  for,  the  present  peculiar  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  lemurs. 

Professor  Haeckel  uses  the  latter  noun  [ Lemuria ] . . . 
as  the  name  of  a continent  now  largely  submerged,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  the  center  of  distribution  of  the 
lemuroid  ancestors  of  the  higher  orders  of  Mammalia,  and 
part  of  which  has  persisted,  as  Madagascar  with  its  remark- 
able fauna.  Palaeontological  discoveries  have,  however, 
shown  that  America  can  . . . lay  as  good  a claim  to  have 
been  the  original  home  of  the  lemuroids. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  481. 
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Lemuria2  (le-mu'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi., 
< Lemur,  q.  v.]  In  some  editions  of  Cuvier’s 
system,  a subdivision  of  the  Chiropoda  (which 
comprised  Bimana  and  Quadrumana ) by  which 
the  lemurs,  including  Chiromys,  are  distin- 
guished collectively  from  monkeys  and  man. 
With  some  little  alteration,  the  division  corresponds  to 
the  modern  suborder  Prosimice  of  the  order  Primates; 
but  the  term  Lemuria  is  scarcely  in  use  in  this  sense. 
See  Prosimice. 

Lemurian  (le-mu'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lemuria 1 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region 
Lemuria. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  hypothetical  human  inhabi- 
tants of  Lemuria,  or  a person  supposed  to  have 
lived  when  the  supposed  Lemuria  was  an  exten- 
sive continent.  Compare  Atlantean,  2. 
Lemurid.se  (le-mu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lemur 
+ -idce.~\  A family  of  Prosimice  or  Lemur oidea 
formed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Tarsiidce  and  the 
Daubentoniidce  ; the  lemurs  proper.  The  teeth 
are  of  three  kinds,  and  the  incisors  are  not  gliriform.  There 
are  pectoral  as  well  as  inguinal  mamma).  1 The  fibula  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  tibia,  and  the  bony  orbits  of  the  eyes  are 
open  behind./  The  claws  of  the  hind  feet  are  like  flattened 
nails,  excepting  that  of  the  second  toe.  These  animals  are 
specially  characteristic  of  Madagascar,  but  many  also  in- 
habit Africa,  some  India  and  islands  further  eastward. 
They  are  arboricole  and  quadrumanous,  and  many  of  them 
might  be  described  as  fox-like  or  cat-like  monkeys;  but 
their  fonns  are  very  diverse.  Their  size  ranges  from  that 
of  a cat  to  that  of  a mouse.  The  family  is  divided  into 
four  subfamilies,  Indrisince,  Lemurince,  Nycticebince,  and 
Galaginince. 

Lemurinse  (lein-u-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lemur 
+ -ince.~\  The  typical  subfamily  of  Lemuridce ; 
lemurs  strictly  so  called.  They  have  more  than  30 
teeth,  usually  36 ; the  tarsus  moderate ; hind  limbs  longer 
than  the  fore;  the  tail  at  least  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  body; 
the  ears  moderate,  with  distinct  tragus  and  antitragus,  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  helix  folded  over;  and  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  pro- 
clivous.  The  leading  genera  are  Lemur,  HapaXemur,  Le- 
pilemur,  and  Chirogaleus. 

lemurine  (lem'u-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  lemur  + 
-free1.]  _ Same  as  lemuroid. 
lemuroid  (lem'u-roid),  a.  and  re.  [<  lemur  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lemurs  or  Pro- 
simiw,  or  having  their  characters;  lemurine; 
prosimian. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Prosimice;  one  of  the  Le- 
muridce; a lemur. 

Lemuroidea  (lem-u-roi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lemur  + -oidea.]  1.  The  lemuroids,  prosimi- 
ans, or  lemurs  at  large,  a suborder  of  Prima- 
tes, distinguished  from  Anthropoidea ; the  strep- 
sirrhine  quadrumanous  mammals.  The  Lemu- 
roidea  are  the  lower  series  of  Primates,  having  the  cere- 
brum much  less  developed,  leaving  the  cerebellum  much 
uncovered ; the  teats  variable,1  not  confined  to  the  breast ; 
the  uterus  bicornuate ; and  the  clitoris  perforated  by  the 
urethra.  The  lacrymal  foramen  of  the  skull  is  outside  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  orbit  is  open  behind.  The  ears 
are  pointed,  with  indistinct  lobules  or  none.  There  are 
three  families,  Lemuridce,  Tarsiidce,  and  Daubentoniidce 
(or  Chiromyidce). 

2.  A superfamily  of  Prosimice,  containing  the 
families  Lemuridce  and  Tarsiidce,  together  con- 
trasted with  the  Daubentonioiclea. 
len1!,  re.  An  older  and  dialectal  form  of  lend1. 
len2t,  re.  A dialectal  form  of  lain3. 
lenat  (16'na),  re.  [L.,  a procuress  (cf.  leno,  a 
procurer),  < lenire,  persuade,  render  mild,  < le- 
wis, smooth,  mild:  see  lenity.]  A procuress:  as, 
“my  lean  lena,”  Webster. 

Lenaia  (le-nl'a),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  A yvaca  (se.  tc.pd), 
neut.  pi.  of  Xr/vaio;,  pertaining  to  the  wine-press 
(an  epithet  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus),  < Xr/vd;,  a 
wine-vat,  wine-press.]  In  Gr.  antic;.,  an  Athe- 
nian festival  in  honor  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  temple  of  that  god, 
called  the  Lenaion,  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis. 
It  was  the  second  of  the  series  of  Dionysiac  festivals,  and 
took  place  during  the  month  of  Gamelion  (part  of  January 
and  February) ; it  was  the  occasion  of  a procession,  and 
of  dramatic  contests  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  See  Bac- 
chus and  Dionysia. 

lencheon  (len 'chon),  n.  [Perhaps  a corrup- 
tion of  ledging.']  in  mining , a kind  of  shelf  in 
a shaft.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lend1  (lend),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  lent , ppr.  lending. 
[With  excrescent  -d,  as  also  in  sound 5,  roundf, 
etc. ; prop,  lene,  or  as  dial,  len , < ME.  lenen, 
leenen  (pret.  lende,  pp.  lened,  lend , lent , ilenet, 
ylent)f  < AS.  Icenctn  (=  OFries.  lena , lenia  = D. 
leenen_  = MLG.  lenen , lehenen , leinen  = OHG. 
lehanon , MHQ-.  lehenen,  G.  lehnen  = Icel.  Idna 
= Dan.  laane  = Sw.  Idna,  lend,  make  a loan),  < 
lan,  Icen,  a loan:  see  loan 1.]  I.  trans.  If.  In 
a general  sense,  to  give ; grant. 

Matheu  maketh  mencion  of  a man  that  lente 
Hus  seluer  to  thre  manere  men  and  menynge  that  thei 
sholde 

Chaffare  and  cheeue  ther-with  in  chele  and  in  hete. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  249. 
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To  hys  lordc  he  can  meene, 

And  preyed  hym  that  he  wolde  hym  leene 
Wepyn,  armowre,  and  stede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  75.  {Halliwell.) 
Ihesu,  that  me  loue  hast  lende, 

In-to  thi  loue  thou  me  bringe, 

Take  to  thee  r.l  myn  entente. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

If  God  have  lent  a man  any  manners,  he  may  easily  put 
it  off  at  court.  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  2.  8. 

2.  To  give  the  nse  of  without  compensation; 
grant  or  give  (anything)  in  expectation  of  a re- 
turn of  the  same,  or  of  the  like  in  equal  quan- 
tity or  amount:  as,  to  lend  a book,  a loaf  of 
bread,  or  a sum  of  money. 

Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need.  Deut.  xv.  8. 

Book  of  Riddles ! why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice  Short- 
cake upon  All-hallowmas  last  ? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  210. 

3.  To  give  the  use  of  for  a consideration;  let 
or  grant  for  hire ; yield  up  on  condition  of  re- 
turn of  the  same  or  an  equivalent,  and  payment 
for  its  use : as,  to  lend  money  on  interest. 

Thou  shalt  not  . . . lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase. 

Lev.  xxv.  37. 

Lent  privately  to  my  Lady  Newcut  upon  her  gilt  cast- 
ing-bottle, . . . fifty-five  shillings. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  i.  1. 

4.  To  give  for  a particular  occasion  or  pur- 
pose ; grant  or  yield  temporarily  or  specifical- 
ly; afford;  accommodate  (with  or  to):  as,  to 
lend  one’s  ear  to  an  appeal;  to  lend  assistance: 
often  used  reflexively:  as,  to  lend  one's  self  to 
a project. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2.  78. 
A little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1. 

The  facility  with  which  the  hair  lends  itself  to  various 
methods  of  treatment. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  7. 

5.  To  furnish,  impart,  or  communicate;  con- 
fer; add:  as,  ‘‘distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view.” 

Lo ! where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o’er, 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighboring  poor. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  5. 
And  round  the  roofs  a gilded  gallery 
That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Truth  is  for  other  worlds,  and  hope  for  this ; 

The  cheating  future  lends  the  present’s  bliss. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Old  Prayer. 
To  lend  a hand.  See  hand. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a loan  or  loans. 

Unto  a stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury;  but  unto 
thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury. 

Deut.  xxiii.  20. 

I neither  lend  nor  borrow 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  62. 

lend1  (lend),  re.  [K  lend1,  v.]  A loan:  as,  will 
you  give  me  the  lend  of  your  spade  ? [Colloq.] 

Bor  the  lend  of  the  ass  you  might  give  me  the  mill. 

The  Crafty  Miller  (old  ballad). 

lend2t  (lend),  re.  i.  [ME.  lenden,  < AS.  lendan, 
land:  see  fared1,  re.]  To  land;  arrive;  dwell; 
stay;  remain. 

They  put  up  pavilyous  round. 

And  lendid  there  that  night. 

Quoted  in  Religious  Pieces  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Gloss.,  p.  100. 
Here  is  full  faire  dwellyng  for  vs, 

A lykand  place  in  for  to  lende. 

York  Plays,  p.  190. 

lend3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  land 2. 

lendable  (len'da-bl),  a.  [<  fared1  4-  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  lent. 

lende1!  (lend),  re.  [ME.,  usually  in  pi.  lendes, 
leendes,  lyndes,  < AS.  lendenu,  umdinu,  pi.  (in 
comp,  lenden-,  rarely  lende-),  = OS.  lendi  = 
OFries.  lenden  = D.  lendenen,  pi.,  = MLO.  lende 
= OHG.  lente,  lendi,  MHO.  O.  lende,  loin,  haunch, 
= Icel.  fared  = Dan.  Icend  = Sw.  land,  loin.  Cf. 
L.  lumbus,  loin,  >ult.  E.  loin:  see  loin,  lumbar.] 
A loin:  usually  in  the  plural. 

A barmclooth  eek  as  whit  as  mome  milk 
Upon  hir  lendes,  ful  of  many  a gore. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  67. 

lende2t,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  fared1. 

lender  (len'der),  re,  [<  ME.  lendare  (with  unorig. 
d as  in  the  verb  lend1),  earlier  lener,  lenere, 
leenere,  < AS.  Icenere,  a lender  (=  OEries.  lener 
= D.  teener  = MLO.  lener  = OHG.  lehenari,  leh- 
nari,  MHO.  lehencere,  lehneere,  G.  leliener,  a lend- 
er, a person  holding  a_fief,  = Dan.  laaner  = Sw. 
l&nare,  a lender),  < Henan,  lend:  see  fared1,  re.] 
One  who  lends ; especially,  one  who  makes  a 
trade  of  putting  money  to  interest : opposed  to 
borrower. 


The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender. 


Prov.  xxii.  7. 
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lending  (len'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  lend !,  re.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  a loan:  as,  the  lending  of 
money. — 2.  That  winch  is  lent  or  furnished; 
something  not  one’s  own ; a borrowed  article. 

Off,  off,  you  lendings!  come,  unbutton  here. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  113. 

Thou  lost  a good  wife,  thou  lost  a trew  friend,  ha ! 
Two  of  the  rarest  lendings  of  the  heavens. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Meliida,  II.,  iv.  5. 
lene1!,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  lean L 
lene2!,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  lean2. 
lene3!,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  lend1. 

Than  moot  another  paye  for  cure  cost, 

Or  lene  us  gold.  Chaucer.  Shipman’s  Tale,  1. 19. 

lene4  (le'ne),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  lewis,  neut.  lene, 
smooth:  see  lenity.]  I.  a.  In pliilol.,  smooth; 
surd  and  non-aspirate,  as  k,  p,  or  t. 

II.  re.  A smooth  mute  or  non-aspirate  surd, 
as  k,  p,  or  t. 

lenert,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lender. 
leng1!,  adv.  An  obsolete  comparative  of  long1. 
leng2t,  lenge1!,  re.  [ME. , < AS.  len g an  (=  D.  len- 
gen,  lengthen,  = MLO.  lengen,  lengthen,  post- 
pone, = OHO.  lengjan,  lengan,  MHO.  lengen,  O. 
Idngen,  lengthen,  = Icel.  lengja,  lengthen,  pro- 
long, = Dan.  Icenges,  refl.,  grow  longer),  pro- 
long, put  off,  < lang,  long:  see  long1,  length,  lin- 
ger.] I.  trans.  To  lengthen;  prolong. 

II.  intrans . To  linger,  dwell,  rest,  or  remain. 

Lenge  at  home  pur  charytd, 

Leve  soon,  y prey  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  150.  ( Halliwell .) 
Listen  a little,  & long  here  a while : 

Let  vs  karpe  of  thies  kynges  or  we  cayre  ferre. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4549. 

lenge2!,  «.  A Middle  English  form  of  ling1. 
lenger!,  adv.  A Middle  English  comparative 
*of  long1. 

length  (length),  re.  [<  ME.  lengthe,  sometimes 
lentlie,  < AS.  length  (=  D.  lengte  = Icel.  lengcl 
= Dan.  Icengde  = Sw.  langd),  length;  with  for- 
mative -til  (ef.  lengu,  length),  < lang,  long:  see 
long1.]  1.  The  property  of  being  long  or  ex- 
tended in  a single  direction;  also,  that  which 
is  long. 

A needless  Alexandrine  end3  the  song, 

That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 157. 

2.  Distance  along  a line,  as  measured,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  circumference  of  a wheel  that 
rolls  over  it:  as,  the  length  of  a road,  a river,  or 
the  arc  of  a curve. 

When  thei  aproched  nygh  thei  lete  renne  and  smyte 
to-geder  so  harde  that  ye  myght  here  the  strokes  half  a 
myle  of  length.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  161. 

Our  Lady  streete  is  very  faire,  being  of  a great  length, 
though  not  so  broad  as  our  Cheapside  in  London. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  30. 
Every  measuring  instrument  is  liable  to  change  its  length 
with  temperature.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  defining 
a length  by  reference  to  a concrete  material  standard,  such 
as  a bar  of  metal,  to  state  the  temperature  at  which  the 
standard  is  correct. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  CoDst.,  p.  17. 

3.  The  magnitude  of  the  greatest  principal 
axis  of  a body  or  figure ; one  of  the  dimensions 
of  a body,  the  others  being  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. See  dimension,  1.  Thus,  the  length  of  a stick 
of  timber  is  not  its  longest  measurement,  between  opposite 
angles,  but  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  ends. 
Every  body  has  three  principal  axes,  which  are  capable  of 
being  determined  with  mathematical  precision;  and  in 
most  cases  we  can  see  what  they  are  near  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  distance  between  the  extremities  of 
the  longest  of  these  three  axes  is  the  length  of  the  body. 

& cleymed  him  for  ther  chefe  of  West  and  of  Est, 

Of  North  & of  South  in  length  & in  brede. 

Rob.  of  Brunne , p.  19. 
Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in 
the  breadth  of  it.  Gen.  xiii.  17. 

So  stretch’d  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fiend  lay. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  209. 

4.  Reach;  power  of  reaching;  extent  of  range : 
as,  the  length  of  one’s  vision  or  of  a view. 

Within  my  sword’s  length  set  him  ; if  he  ’scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! Shak. , Macbeth,  iv.  3.  234. 
She  . . . Jiolds  them  dangling  at  arm’s  length  in  scorn. 

Cowper , Truth,  1. 164. 

5.  Extent  of  or  in  time;  duration;  continu- 
ance: as,  the  length  of  a day  or  a year,  or  of 
life;  the  length  of  a battle  or  a performance;  a 
discourse  of  tedious  length. 

He  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length 
of  days  for  ever  and  ever.  Ps.  xxi.  4. 

Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  480. 

6.  In  orthoepy  and  prosody : (< a ) The  time  oc- 
cupied in  uttering  a vowel  or  syllable ; quan- 
tity. (b)  The  quality  of  a vowel  as  long  or 
short,  according  to  the  conventional  distinction 
of  long  and  short  in  English  pronunciation. 
(c)  The  quality  of  a syllable  as  metrically  ac- 
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as,  a lengthy  sermon;  a lengthy  dissertation. 
[Said  by  Richardson  to  have  originated  in  the 
United  States  (see  the  allusions  in  Southey  and 
Lowell  below), but  the  earliest  quotations  found 
are  from  British  authors.] 

Sometimes  a poet  when  he  publishes  what  in  America 
would  be  called  a lengthy  poem  with  lengthy  annotations, 
advises  the  reader  in  his  preface  not  to  read  the  notes  in 
their  places  as  they  occur,  . . . but  to  read  the  poem  by 
itself  at  first.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  clx. 


length 

cented  or  unaccented  in  modern  or  accentual 
poetry.  See  long1,  a. — 7.  A piece  or  portion  of 
the  extent  of  anything  in  space  or  time ; a part 
of  what  is  extended  or  elongated:  as,  a length 
of  rope;  a dieaa-length;  to  cut  anything  into 
short  lengths:  often  used  specifically  of  a defi- 
nite portion,  of  known  extent,  of  the  thing  spo- 
ken of,  as  of  an  acting  drama  (namely,  forty 
or  forty-two  lines):  as,  an  actor’s  part  of  six 
lengths;  won  by  a length  (that  is,  of  the  horse, 
boat,  etc.,  engaged  in  the  contest). 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 105. 

Time  glides  along  with  undiscover’d  haste. 

The  future  but  a length  behind  the  past. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Ovid. 

Ten  lengths  from  the  big  double  he  was  out  of  his  rider’s 
hand,  and  going  as  fast  as  he  could  drive. 

Whyte  Melville,  Satanella,  p.  128. 

8.  In  archery , the  distance  from  the  archer  to 
the  target  he  is  to  shoot  at — a cable’s  length, 
a measure  of  distance  in  charts  and  sailing  directions, 
about  100  fathoms  (600  feet).  The  regular  length  of  a chain 
cable  is  120  fathoms  (720  feet).  See  cable’ s-length.— A 
great  length,  a long  way  or  distance  toward  any  end  or 
object— At  full  length,  fully  extended;  to  or  in  the 
greatest  extension. — At  length,  (a)  To  or  in  the  full 
extent ; without  curtailment : as,  to  write  a name  at  length; 
to  read  a document  at  length.  (b)  After  a time ; at  last ; 
at  the  end,  or  at  a point  of  transition : as,  at  length  he 
came  to  a spring ; at  length  they  were  subdued.— Basi- 
alveolar  length.  See  basi-alveolar.— Basinasal  length. 

See  basinascu. — Butt’s  length.  See  butts. — Focal 
length.  See  focal  distance  ( b ),  under  focal. — Iron’s 
length.  See  iron.— Length  of  days,  long  life;  pro- 
longed existence. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand.  Prov.  iii.  16. 

Length  of  one’s  nose.  See  nose.—  On  lengtht,  away. 

Draw  the  to  pese  with  alle  thy  strength ; 

Fro  stryf  and  bate  draw  the  on  lengths. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

To  go  to  all  lengths,  to  exhaust  all  means ; use  extreme 
efforts  or  measures  to  do  everything  possible  without 
scruple : as,  he  went  to  all  lengths  to  compass  his  purposes. 

— To  go  to  the  length  of.  (a)  To  go  to;  proceed  as  far  as. 

(b)  To  go  to  the  extent  of ; rise  to  the  pitch  or  height  of : 
commonly  used  of  inordinate  action  or  speech:  as,  he 
went,  to  the  length  of  tearing  down  his  house,  of  denying 
his  identity,  or  of  sacrificing  his  own  interests.— To  keep 
a length,  in  archery , to  maintain  the  same  distance  in 
shooting ; shoot  uniformly  as  to  distance ; shoot  the  same 
distance  with  each  arrow.  — To  march  to  the  length 
Oft.  Same  as  to  go  to  the  length  of  (a). 

He  had  inarched  to  the  length  of  Exeter. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

To  measure  one’s  length.  See  measure.—  Unit  of 
length.  See  unit. 

lengtht  (length),  v.  t.  [ME.  lengthen ; < lengthy 
n.\  To  extend;  lengthen. 

“For  sche  hade  brou3t  hem  of  bale  bothe,”  thei  seide, 

“ & i-lengthed  here  lif  mani  long  3ere.” 

William  of  Paler ne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1040. 

And  knowes  ful  wel  life  doth  but  length  his  paine. 

Mir.  for  Mags. , p.  264. 

And  mingled  yarn  to  length  her  web  withall. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  2. 

lengthen  (leng'thn),  v . [<  length  4*  -en1.  Cf. 
lengthy  v.]  I.  tra ns.  To  make  long  or  longer; 
extend  or  elongate  in  space  or  in  duration ; pro- 
tract or  prolong:  as  ,to  lengthen  aline;  to  lengthen  lenify  (len'i-fi),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  lenified,  ppr. 
life;  to  lengthen  a vowel  or  syllable  in  pronun-  Unifying.  [<  OF.  lenijiery  F.  Unifier  = Pr.  Sp. 
ciation.  Pg.  lenificar  = It.  lenificare,  < L.  lenis,  smooth, 

Why  do  I overlive ? soft,  mild,  + facere,  make:  see  -fy.]  To  as- 

S«r‘ death'  nKlt  m.  suaSe;  soften;  mi«gate-  [Now  rare.] 


lens 

Their  pain  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease, 

Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvL  39. 

2.  Anything  which  tends  to  allay  passion  or  ex- 
citement ; a palliative. 

I did  apply  some  lenitives  to  soften 
His  anger,  and  prevail’d. 

Shirley , Brothers,  iv.  1. 
There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils,  which  Na- 
ture holds  out ; so  I took  it  kindly  at  her  hands,  and  fell 
asleep.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  43. 


The  word  lengthy  has  been  charged  to  our  American 
account,  but  it  must  have  been  invented  by  the  first  reader  lenitiveneSS  (len'i-tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
of  Gower's  works,  the  only  inspiration  of  which  they  were  bein„  ienitive  or  emollient.  Bailey,  1727. 
ever  capable.  Lowell,  htudy  Windows,  p.  259.  lenit£det  (len'i-tud),  n.  [=  OF.  lenitude,  < L. 

Next  came  a body  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per-  ienitug0  softness,  mildness,  < lenis,  soft:  see 
sons  on  horseback,  each  carrying  a very  lengthy  Persian-  , ..  1 T •*.  ’ m * ’ , 

made  rifle.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  x.  lenity.]  Lenity.  Blount. 

[<  lenient t)  + -ce.]  Same  (len'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  lenite  F Unite  = Sp. 

L w J lemdacl  = Pg.  lemdade  = It.  lemta,  < L.  leni- 

ta(t-)s,  softness,  smoothness,  mildnefes,  < lenis, 


lenience  (le'niens), 

as  leniency. 

leniency  (le'nien-si),  n.  [<  lenien(t)  + ~cy. ] 

The  quality  of  being  lenient ; mildness ; gentle- 
ness; lenity. 

The  House  has  always  shown  a wise  leniency  in  dealing 
with  improper  words  blurted  out  in  the  heat  of  argument. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  264. 

=Syn.  Leniency,  Lenity , Clemency,  Mercy;  humanity,  ten- 
derness, forbearance.  Clemency  is  exercised  only  toward 
offenders,  being  especially  the  attribute  of  those  in  exalted 
places  having  power  to  remit  or  lighten  penalty.  Le-  - , . - 

niency,  as  a word,  is  much  more  common  and  expressive  lennert  (len  ert),  n. 
than  lenity;  leniency  or  lenity  may  be  practised  by  any 
one  having  authority  to  lighten  or  remit  penalty  or  to  ex- 
cuse from  tasks : as,  the  leniency  of  a judge,  a parent,  or 
a teacher.  Mercy  has  a twofold  use,  expressing  clemency 
toward  offenders  or  great  kindness  toward  the  distressed; 
in  either  sense  it  is  a strong  word, 
lenient  (le'nient),  a . and  n.  [=  OF.  lenient  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  leniente , < L.  lenien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  lenirey 
soften,  soothe,  < lenis,  soft:  see  lenity.']  I .a.  1. 

Softening;  mitigating;  assuasive.  [Archaic.] 

Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought, 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  659. 

Those  lenient  cares,  which,  with  our  own  combined, 

By  mix’d  sensations  ease  th’  afflicted  mind. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  140. 

[Old  Timel  upon  these  wounds  hath  laid 
His  lenient  touches.  Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  8. 


2.  Relaxing;  emollient;  lenitive.  [Rare.] 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient , balsamic. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  Acting  or  disposed  to  act  without  rigor  or 
severity;  mild;  gentle;  merciful;  clement. 

The  law  is  remarkably  lenient  towards  debtors. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  124. 
A critic  should  be  lenient  when  considering  speculations 
of  this  nature.  Science,  VII.  556. 

=Syn.  3.  Forbearing,  tender.  See  leniency. 

II. f n.  An  emollient ; a lenitive. 

Therefore  I do  advise  the  use  of  lenients,  not  only  by 
the  authority  of  those  ancient  and  modern  chirurgeons, 
but  by  my  own  practice.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  v.  9. 

leniently  (le'ment-li),  adv.  In  a lenient  man- 
ner; assuagingly;  mildly. 

Leniently  as  he  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries,  pos- 
terity has  treated  him  more  leniently  still. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 


The  hare  white  roads 
Lengthening  in  solitude  their  dreary  line. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xiii. 

ii.  intrans.  To  grow  long  or  longer ; extend 
in  length. 

And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on 

With  heavier  strides,  that  lengthen  tow’rd  the  town. 

Pope , Iliad,  xxi.  636. 

Drags  at  each  remove  a lengthening  chain. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1. 10. 

lengthful  (length 'fill),  a.  [<  length  + -fid.'} 
Of  considerable  orremarkable  length ; lengthy; 
long.  [Rare.] 

The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong.  Pope,  Iliad,  xi. 

lengthily  (leng'thi-li),  adv.  In  a lengthy  man- 
ner; at  great  length. 

lengthiness  (leng'thi-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  lengthy ; prolixity. 

lengthways  (length'waz),  adv.  Same  as  length- 
wise. 

lengthwise  (length ' wlz),  adv.  [<  length  + 
-wise.}  In  the  direction  of  the  length;  in  a 
longitudinal  direction. 

lengthy  (leng'thi),  a.  [<  length  + -f/1.]  Hav- 
ing length;  long;  especially,  of  great  length; 
immoderately  long,  sometimes  with  the  idea 
of  tediousness  attached : applied  chiefly  to  dis- 
courses, writings,  arguments,  proceedings,  etc.: 


That  sorowe  whiche  shall  assaile  me  by  reason  of  your 
absence  I will  sweten  and  lenefie  with  contentation. 

Barnaby  Rich,  Farewell  to  Military  Profession. 

My  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford,  who  could  not  endure  I 
should  lenifie  my  style  when  a war  with  Holland  was  the 
subject.  Evelyn,  To  Pepys. 

All  soft’ning  simples,  known  of  sov’reign  use, 

He  presses  out  and  pours  their  noble  juice ; 

These  first  infus’d,  to  lenify  the  pain, 

He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 

Dryden,  .Eneid,  xii.  592. 

leniment  (len'i-ment),  n.  [=  OF.  leniment , 
liniment , < L.  lenimentum,  a soothing  remedy,  < 
lenire , soften,  soothe:  see  lenient , a.]  A sooth- 
ing application ; a liniment, 
lenitive  (len'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Unitif  = 
Pr.  lenitiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lenitivo , < L.  as  if  *leni- 
tivus,<,  lenitus, pp.  of  lenire,  soften:  see  lenient.] 
I.  a.  Assuaging;  palliating. 

Those  milks  have  all  an  acrimony ; though  one  would 
think  they  should  be  lenitive.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 639. 

II.  n.  1 . A medicine  or  an  application  that 
has  the  quality  of  easing  pain ; anything  which 
softens  or  mitigates. 

Thy  linative  appli’de  did  ease  my  paine ; 

For,  though  thou  did  forbid,  twas  no  restraine. 

Marie  Magdalens  Lamentations  (1601).  ( Nares .) 

Address 

Some  lenitives , t’  allay  the  fi’riness 

Of  this  disease.  Daniel , Civil  Wars,  viii. 


soft,  smooth.]  Mildness  of  temper;  softness; 
tenderness ; mercy. 

But  they  now,  made  worse  through  his  lenitie  & gentle- 
nes,  cast  stones  at  him  & brake  his  head. 

J.  U doll.  On  Mark  xii. 

Glorious  is  the  victorie 

Conquerours  use  with  lenitie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  104. 
= Syn.  See  leniency. 

[A  dial.  var.  of  linnet1.] 
The  linnet  or  lintie.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
leno  (le'no),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  F.  linon, 
lawn : see  linon.  ] A very  thin  linen  cloth  made 
in  imitation  of  muslin,  and  sometimes  called 
linen  muslin.  It.  is  used  for  translucent  window-blinds, 
and  for  other  purposes  for  which  a gauzy  fabric  is  needed. 

“Why,  twenty  years  ago,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  bought  a 
lot  of  leno  cheap— it  was  just  about  going  out  of  fashion 
for  caps  then,  I think.” 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  430. 

lenocinantt  (le-nos'i-nant),  a.  [<  L.  lenoei- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  lenocinari , flatter,  entice,  < leno, 
fern,  lena,  a pander:  see  lend1.]  Given  to  lewd- 
ness. 

lenocinium  (le-no-sin'i-um),  n.  [L.,  the  trade 
of  a pander,  < leno,  a pander:  see  lend1.]  In 
Scots  law , a husband’s  connivance  at  his  wife’s 
★adultery. 

lens  (lenz),  w.;  pi.  lenses  (len'zez).  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  lente  (It.  also,  as  E.,  after  L.,  lens  = D.  lens 
= G.  linse  = Dan.  lindse  = Sw.  Una),  < NL. 
lens,  a lens,  so  called  from  its  shape,  < L.  lens, 
a lentil  (which  is  shaped  like  a double-convex 
lens):  see  lentil.]  1.  A piece  of  transparent 
substance  bounded  by  two  curved  surfaces 
(usually  spherical),  or  by  a curved  surface  and 
a plane.  The  ordinary  use  of  a lens  is  to  cause  pencils 
of  rays  to  converge  or  diverge  systematically  after  passing 
through  it.  Lenses  for  optical  purposes  are  usually  made 
of  glass ; acoustic  lenses,  of  carbon  dioxid  inclosed  be- 
tween two  thin  membranes ; lenses  for  action  upon  elec- 
trical radiations,  of  paraffin  or  pitch,  substances  which 
are  transparent  to  electrical  rays,  though  opaque  to 
light.  Optical  lenses  alone  are  in  common  use.  Ordi- 
nary lenses  are  distinguished  into  two  classes — convex  or 
magnifying  lenses , which  are  thickest  in  the  center,  and 
concave,  which  are  thinnest  in  the  center.  Each  class  has 
three  varieties,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1 .ABC 
To  the  first  be- 
long D,  the  double- 
convex  or  biconvex; 

C,  the  plano-con- 
vex; and  E,  the 
meniscus.  The 
concave  lenses  are 
B,  the  double-con- 
cave  or  biconcave ; 

A,  the  plano-concave ; and  F,  the  concavo-convex,  some- 
times improperly  called  concave  meniscus.  The  line  which 
passes  through  the  centers  of  curvature  of  the  two  sur- 
faces is  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  a point  on  this  axis  so 
taken  that  every  line  drawn  through  it  pierces  parallel 
elements  of  the  two  surfaces  is  its  optical  center.  A con- 
vex lens  converges  rays  which  are  parallel  to  its  axis, 

approximately  to 


Fig.  x. 


Fig.  a. 


point  called  its 
principal  focus 
(F  in  fig.  2).  The 
distance  from  the 
optical  center  to 
this  focus  is  the 
same  on  both  sides 
of  the  lens,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  ra- 


dii of  its  curved  surfaces  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  Rays  diverging  from  a point  beyond  the  principal 
focus  F on  either  side  of  the  lens  are  approximately  collect- 
ed to  a “real  ” focus  beyond  the  principal  focus  on  the  other 
side  (see  fig.  3); 
but  if  the  source 
of  light  is  be- 
tween the  lens 
and  its  principal 
focus,  the  rays 
after  emergence 
diverge  as  if  they  Fig.  3. 

came  from  a so- 

called  virtual  focus  behind  the  luminous  point.  The 
luminous  point  and  its  focus  are  interchangeable,  and  are 
c&Med  conjugate, foci,  as,  for  instance,  L and  1 in  fig.  3. 
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(See  focus,  1.)  A concave  lens  always  renders  still  more 
divergent  rays  emanating  from  a point,  and  so  forms  only 
virtual  foci.  If  the  source  of  light  is  an  extended  surface, 
then  the  pencil  of  rays  emanating  from  each  point  forms 
its  own  focus;  and  the  collection  of  foci  constitutes  an 
image,  which  is  real  and  inverted  if  the  foci  are  real,  but 
virtual  and  erect  if  they  are  virtual.  The  relative  sizes 
of  the  object  and  image  are  sensibly  proportional,  if  the 
lens  is  thin,  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  optical 
center ; if  the  lens  is  thick,  the  distances  must  be  reck- 
oned from  the  two  so-called  principal  points  of  the  lens 
(see  principal  point,  under  point),  which  lie  on  the  axis 
on  each  side  of  the  optical  center.  An  image  formed 
by  a single  lens  is  never  perfectly  distinct,  on  account  of 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  of  the  lens.  (See 
aberration,  4.)  The  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a lens 
bounded  by  spherical  surfaces  converges  marginal  rays 
to  a point  nearer  the  lens  than  that  in  which  the  central 
rays  meet;  the  latter,  to  the  fact  that  rays  of  different 
color  form  their  foci  at  different  distances,  the  focal  dis- 
tance for  violet  rays  being  (with  a glass  lens)  nearly  a 
seventh  part  shorter  than  that  for  the  red  rays.  The 
spherical  aberration  can  be  corrected  by  making  the  sur- 
faces of  forms  other  than  spherical,  or  by  combining  two 
or  more  lenses  properly  proportioned;  the  chromatic 
aberration,  only  by  combining  two  or  more  convex  and 
concave  lenses  of  different  materials,  usually  a convex  of 
crown-glass  with  a concave  of  flint-glass. 

2.  In  anat .,  in  the  eye,  a double-convex  body 
placed  in  the  axis  of  vision  behind  the  iris  be- 
tween the  aqueous  humor  and  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, serving  to  focus  rays  of  light  upon  the 
retina ; the  crystalline  lens  See  first  cut  under 
eye 1. — 3.  Figuratively,  photography,  from  the 
use  of  lenses  in  that  art. 


So  thoroughly  has  this  region  been  set  forth  by  the  pen 
and  the  pencil  and  the  lens  that  I am  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  describing  it.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  268. 

4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  An  untenable  name  for  Lcn- 
tilla , a genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe 
Videse.  It  is  distinguished  from  Vida  by  having  but 
two  ovules  instead  of  many,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
Vida.  There  are  about  6 species,  low  erect  or  half-climb- 
ing herbs  with  pinnate  leaves  and  small  single  or  racemose 
pale-blue  flowers,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
eastern  Asia.  One  species,  Lentilla  Lens,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  called  lentils , is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  of 
plants  cultivated  by  man  for  food.  See  lentil. — Achro- 
matic lens.  See  achromatic.— Actinic  lens,  a com- 
pound lens  so  constructed  that  its  chemical  and  lumi- 
nous foci  coincide.— Aplanatic  lens,  a compound  lens 
in  which  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  are 
corrected. — Apochromatic  lens,  a m'croscope-objective 
made  from  certain  peculiar  kinds  of  glass,  by  means 
of  which  the  aberrations  can  be  more  accurately  cor- 
rected than  in  lenses  made  of  the  ordinary  crown-  and 
flint-glass. -Burning-lens,  a convex  lens  used  to  con- 
centrate the  heat  of  the  sun  at  its  focus.— Camera-lens, 
a combination  of  lenses  used  in  a camera  obscura  See 
camera. — Capsule  of  the  lens.  See  capsule.— Carte- 
sian lens.  See  Cartesian-  — Coddington  lens,  a lens 
formed  from  a sphere  of  glass  by  cutting  a deep  and  wide 
equatorial  groove  around  it,  and  filling  the  groove  with 
some  opaque  substance.  — Collimating  lens.  See  col- 
limating.— Conca  ve  lens,  a lens  that  is  thinner  at  the 
center  than  at  the  edge.  — Condensing-lens,  or  con- 
denser, a convex  lens  or  a combination  of  lenses  used  to 
concentrate  a strong  light  upon  some  point  or  surface, 
as  upon  the  slit  of  a spectroscope  or  a microscopic  object, 
or  a photographic  negative  in  the  process  of  making  an 
enlarged  picture.— Convex  lens,  a lens  that  is  thicker 
at  the  center  than  at  the  edge.—  Copying-lens,  a photo- 
graphic lens  specially  designed  for  copying  engravings, 
etc. — Crossed  lens,  a glass  lens  the  spherical  surfaces  of 
which  have  radii  bearing  the  ratio  of  1 to  6.  It  has  less 
spherical  aberration  than  any  other  form  of  glass  lens 
with  spherical  surfaces.— Crystalline  lens.  See  def.  2, 
crystalline,  and  eye l,  1. — Cylindrical  lens,  a lens  which 
has  one  or  both  surfaces  cylindrical : commonly  used  in 
eye-glasses  to  correct  astigmatism  of  the  eye.  See  astig- 
matism.— Diamond  lens,  a lens  made  from  a diamond. 
— Doublet  (lens),  a combination  of  two  lenses  separated 
by  a small  distance.  Sometimes  each  of  the  two  is  itself 
compound.— Field  lens,  in  an  eyepiece,  the  lens  which 
is  furthest  from  the  eye,  and  has  the  special  function  of 
enlarging  the  field  of  view. — Fluid  lens.  See  fluid. — 
Fresnel  lens,  a lens  (bearing  the  name  of  its  inventor) 
formed  of  a central  plano-convex 
lens  surrounded  by  segmental  rings, 
all  having  the  same  focus.  The 
separate  pieces  are  cemented  to  a 
plane  glass  or  set  in  a metal  frame.  (Fig.  4 represents 
the  cross- section  of  such  a lens.)  It  is  used  in  lighthouses 
and  signal-lamps.— Immersion-lens,  a microscope-ob- 
jective which  requires  a drop  of  water  or  other  liquid  to 
be  put  between  it  and  the  cover  of  the  object  under  ex- 
amination, thus  increasing  the  angle  of  aperture  and  ob- 
viating loss  of  light  by  reflection.— Landscape  lens,  a 
photographic  lens  specially  adapted  to  landscape  photog- 
raphy.— Magnifying-lens,  a lens  used  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  oi 
an  object  seen 
through  it.  A 
convex  lens  held 
near  the  eye  pro- 
duces this  effect 
when  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ob- 
ject from  the  lens 
is  less  than  the 
principal  focal  Fig.  5. 

length  of  the  lens. 

(0  F in  fig.  5.)  The  rays  from  the  object  A B,  after  passing 
through  the  lens,  reach  the  eye  as  if  they  came  from  the  vir- 
tual image  a b.— Multiplying-lens,  a plano-convex  lens 
the  convex  side  of  which  has  been  worked  into  a number 
of  plane  facets,  each  of  which  presents  a separate  image 
(virtual,  and  not  magnified)  of  the  object  viewed  through 
it.— Orthoscopic  lens,  a form  of  achromatic  doublet 


Fig.  4.  Fresnel  Lens. 


giving  a very  flat  and  undistorted  field  of  view.—  Peri- 
scopic  lens,  a lens  with  a very  wide  field  of  view.  The 
name  is  specially  applied  to  spectacle-lenses  which  are 
concave  on  the  surface  next  the  eye  ; also  to  some  wide- 
angle  photographic  lenses.— Phot ographic  lens,  a lens 
or  combination  of  lenses  adapted  for  photography.  Ordi- 
narily the  lens  of  the  photographic  camera  is  a combination 
of  two  achromatic  lenses  of  pe- 
culiar curves,  mounted  in  a tube 
with  a considerable  space  be- 
tween them.  (See  fig.  6.)  The 
photographic  objective  of  a tel- 
escope is  like  an  ordinary  achro- 
matic objective,  exce  pt  that  its 
curves  are  adjusted  to  bring  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  to  the  most 
accurate  focus  possible,  rather 
than  the  yellow  and  green  rays, 
which  are  most  effective  in  vision. — Polyzonal  lens. 
Same  as  Fresnel  Zens.— Portrait-lens,  a photographic 
lens  specially  adapted  to  the  taking  of  portraits. — Rec- 
tilinear lens,  a photographic  lens  so  constructed  that 
straight  lines  in  the  object  will  not  be  distorted  into 
curved  lines  in  the  picture.—  Side-condensing  lens,  a 
condensing-lens  so  attached  to  a microscope  as  to  illumi- 
nate an  opaque  object  by  side-light. — Stanhope  lens,  a 
lens  of  small  diameter  with  two  convex  faces  of  different 
radii,  inclosed  in  a metallic  tube. — Triplet  lens,  a com- 
bination of  three  lenses,  usunlly  all  achromatic.  The  or- 
dinary form  of  microscope-objective  is  a triplet. — Wide- 
angle  lens,  a photographic  lens  capable  of  making  a dis- 
tinct and  undistorted  picture  of  objects  which  subtend 
angles  of  60°  to  100°  or  more  as  seen  from  the  camera; 
also,  a microscope-objective  which  admits  from  each  point 
of  the  object  a pencil  of  rays  of  wide  angle  (often  as  much 
as  140°  and  upward);  an  objective  of  large  angular  aper- 
ture. See  aperture,  4. 

lens-cap  (lenz'kap),  n . A cap  or  cover  fitting 
over  the  opening  of  the  tube  of  a lens, 
lens-holder  (lenz'hoFder),  n.  A device  for 
supporting  a lens,  or  a combination  of  lenses, 
during  the  adjustment  to  the  focus  of  an  ob- 
ject on  an  adjustable  forceps  or  stage  below. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Lent1  (lent),  n.  [<  ME.  lent,  lente , an  abbr.  of 
lenten 1,  the  final  syllable  being  appar.  taken 
as  inflexive:  see  lenten1.']  An  annual  fast  of 
forty  days,  beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday  and 
continuing  till  Easter,  observed  from  very  early 
times  in  the  Christian  church,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Christ’s  forty  days7  fast  (Mat.  iv.  2),  and 
as  a season  of  special  penitence  and  preparation 
for  the  Easter  feast.  The  lenten  fast  is  now  observed 
as  obligatory  by  the  Orthodox  Greek  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Lu- 
theran churches,  and  as  a profitable  exercise  by  many  mem- 
bers of  other  churches.  It  has  varied  in  length  at  different 
times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  and  has  begun 
later  or  earlier  according  as  Sundays  only  or  Saturdays  also 
were  excepted  from  fasting.  In  the  Western  Church  it 
begins  on  Ash  Wednesday,  forty-six  days  before  Easter; 
but  as  the  intervening  Sundays,  called  Sundays  in  (not  of) 
Lent,  are  (on  the  ground  that  Sunday  is  always  a feast- 
day)  not  counted  part  of  Lent,  the  fast  lasts  only  forty 
days.  The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  known  as  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  the  fourth  as  Mid- Lent  Sunday,  the  fifth  as  Pas- 
sion Sunday,  and  the  sixth  (beginning  Holy  Week)  as  Palm 
Sunday.  The  two  weeks  and  a half  preceding  Lent,  be- 
ginning with  Septuagesima,  following  which  are  Sexagesi- 
ma  and  Quinquagesima  Sundays,  form  the  pre-lenten 
season,  a transition  between  the  joyful  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  season  and  the  penitential  season  of  Lent.  In 
medieval  times  the  name  Lent  (or,  in  Latin,  Quadragesi- 
ma) was  given  to  other  periods  of  fasting  also.  Forty  days 
between  Martinmas  (November  11th)  and  Christmas  Eve 
were  called  St.  Martin's  Lent  ( Quadragesima  S.  Martini), 
and  another  Lent  preceded  St.  John  Baptist’s  day  (June 
24th).  In  distinction  from  these,  the  period  between  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Easter  was  called  Great  Lent  and  Clean 
Lent,  the  last  name  being  probably  given  on  account  of 
'the  preceding  confession  and  absolution.  In  the  Greek 
Church  Lent  (Teo-crapa/cocm?)  begins  on  the  Monday  after 
Tyrophagus  (Quinquagesima\  and  the  first,  third,  and 
sixth  Sundays  are  called  Orthodoxy  Sunday,  Stauroprosky- 
nesimo8  ( Sunday  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross),  and  Palm 
Sunday  respectively. 

If  it  may  be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

Great  Lent,  Great  fast,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  lenten  fast, 
as  the  most  important  fast  of  the  year,  in  distinction  from 
other  seasons  of  fasting,  to  which  the  name  Lent  (as  equiva- 
lent to  Teo-o-apa/coorr?)  is  also  given  by  Western  writers  : 
namely,  that  between  St.  Philip's  day  (November  14th) 
and  Christmas  (Fast  of  St.  Philip  or  of  the  nativity),  that 
after  All  Saints’  Sunday,  which  corresponds  to  the  Western 
Trinity  Sunday  (Fast  of  the  Apostles),  and  thatfrom  August 
1st  to  the  14th,  the  eve  of  the  Repose  of  Theotocos  (Fast 
of  the  Theotocos).— Head  Of  Lent.  See  head.— Lent 
collectors.  See  collector,  5. — Lent  determination.  See 
determination,  12. 

lent2  (lent).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  lend1. 
lent3  (lent),  a.  [<  OF.  and  F.  lent  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
lento f pliant,  flexible,  tenacious,  slow,  sluggish, 
easy,  calm,  < L.  lentus  (in  form  as  if  contr.  of 
lenitus,  pp.  of  lenire , soften),<  lends, soft, smooth, 
gentle,  akin  to  E.  lithe:  see  lenity , lenient , etc., 
and  leatli1, lithe1.  Hence  relent.]  If.  Slow;  gen- 
tle; mild. 

We  must  now  increase 
Our  fire  to  ignis  ardens : we  are  past 
Fimus  equinus,  balnei  cineris, 

And  all  those  lenter  heats. 

B.  Johnson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 
2.  In  music , same  as  lento. 


Fig-.  6.  Photographic  Lens 
(Type  of  Portrait  Lens). 


lenticula 

lentando  (len-tan'do),  adv.  [It.,  ppr.  of  len- 
tare, ,make  slow, < lento, slow:  see  lent3,  a.]  iii 
music,  slackening;  retarding:  a direction  to 
sing  or  j)lav  with  increasing  slowness  the  notes 
over  which  it  is  written, 
lentet,  ».  [ME.,  < OF.  lente,  < L.  len{t-)s,  a len- 
gth: see  lens,  lentil.]  A lentil.  Wyclif. 
lenten1  (len'ten),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  lenten,  rare- 
ly lenton,  leinten  (also  abhr.  lente,  leinte,  whence 
mod.  E.  lent),  < AS.  lencten,  lengten,  rarely  lenten 
(=  D.  lente  = MLG.  lente,  lenten,  linle  = OHO. 
lenzin,  lengizin  (in  lengizinmandth),  also  lenzo, 
MHG-.  lenze,  G.  lenz),  the  spring,  later  applied 
esp.  to  the  fast  beginning  in  the  spring,  called 
in  full  lenctenfcesten,  i.  e.  ‘spring-fast,’  usually 
derived  < lang,  loug  (whence  also  length  and 
lengthen),  “because  the  days  become  longer  in 
spring” : • see  long1,  a.  This  derivation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  var.  forms  OHO.  langiz,  MHO. 
langez,  langeze  (appar.  < lang,  long);  but  the 
deriv.  is  irreg.  in  form  and  thought,  and  the 
OHO.  MHG.  var.  forms  may  he  due  to  popular 
etymology.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  long.  In  mod.  use  lenten  as 
a noun  is  abbr.  to  lent,  while  in  attrib.  use  it  re- 
mains unchanged,  being  taken  as  an  adj.  in 
-en2.]  I.t  n.  1.  The  spring;  the  season  follow- 
ing winter. — 2.  A fast  observed  in  the  spring: 
same  as  Lent1  (of  which  lenten  is  the  older  form). 

To  leue  ne  to  lere,  ne  lentenes  to  faste. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  81. 

II.  a.  [_cap.  or  l.  c.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Lent; 
usedinLent:  as,  Len  ten  sermons;  the lenten  fast. 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  same  politick  drift  that  the  Div- 
ell  whipt  St.  J erom  in  a lenten  dream,  for  reading  Cicero. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  14. 
Hence — 2.  Characteristic  of  or  suitable  for 
Lent;  spare;  plain;  meager:  as,  lenten  fare. 

If  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten  entertainment 
the  players  shall  receive  from  you. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  329. 

Who  can  read 

In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye,  and  lenten  suit, 

The  liberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 
Hath  bought  for  others? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iv.  1. 
Meanwhile  she  quench’d  her  fury  at  the  flood, 

And  with  a lenten  sallad  cool’d  her  blood. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  27. 
3f.  Cold;  austere:  as,  a lenten  lover.  Com- 
pare Lent-lover.  Cotgrave — Lenten  fig,  a dried  fig ; 
a raisin. — Lenten  hearse.  Same  as  teriebrce-hearse. — 
Lenten  veil,  a curtain  formerly  suspended  in  the  West- 
ern Church  before  the  high  altar  during  Lent,  and  said  to 
be  still  in  use  in  Spain.  It  was  a survival  of  the  primitive 
amphithyra,  retained  in  the  Greek  Church. 
lenten2  (len'ten),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
linden. 

lenten-crab  (len'ten-krab),  n.  A fresh-water 
crab  of  southern  Europe,  Tlielphusa  fluviatilis, 
allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent, 
lenthef,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  length. 
Lentibulariacece  (len-tib-u-la-ri-a'se-e),  v.pl. 
[NL.  (Lindley,  1845),  < Lentibularia  (said  to  be 
(irreg.)  < L.  lens  ( lent -),  a lentil,  4-  tubulus,  a 
small  pipe  or  tube),  old  name  for  TJtricularia , 
+ - accee .]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  sym- 
petalous plants,  for  which  the  name  Pinguicu - 
laccse  (Dumortier,  1829)  is  to  be  preferred, 
Lentibularia , upon  which  it  is  based,  being  no 
longer  recognized  as  a genus, 
lenticel  (len'ti-sel),  n.  [Also  lenticelle;  < F. 
lenticelle , dim.  of  lenticule , lens-sbaped:  see  len - 
ticule .]  1.  In  bot.,  a lens-shaped  body  of  cells 
formed  in  the  periderm  or  corky  layer  of  bark, 
which  by  its  enlargement  soon  ruptures  the 
epidermis,  or  the  older  corky  layers  where  such 
are  present.  Outwardly  lenticels  appear  in  the  earliest 
stage  merely  as  brighter  spots,  then  as  oval  warts,  becom- 
ing two-lipped ; while  in  some  plants  they  widen  with  the 
growth  of  the  stem  into  transverse  striae.  They  are  pro- 
duced either  beneath  a stoma  or  gioup  of  stomata  or 
independently.  Their  intercellular  spaces  communicate 
with  the  outer  air,  and  thus  serve  as  cortical  pores.  The 
outer  (not  corky)  cells  of  a lenticel  are  termed  packing  or 
complementary  cells.  These  arise  from  the  outer  side  of 
a phellogenic  layer  of  meristematic  cells  which  internally 
produce  phelloderm. 

2.  In  anat.,  one  of  the  small  mucous  crypts  or 
follicles  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  having  the 
shape  of  a lentil;  a lenticular  gland, 
lenticellate  (len-ti-sel'at),  a.  [<  lenticel  + 
-ate1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  lenticels. 
lenticelle,  n.  See  lenticel. 
lenticula  (len-tik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  lenticulce  (-le). 
*[L.,  a lentil,  a lentil  shape,  a vessel  of  lentil 
shape,  a freckle:  see  lentil,  lenticule.]  1.  In 
optics,  a small  lens. — 2.  In  hot. : (a)  A lenti- 
cel. (6)  The  spore-case  of  some  fungi. — 3.  A 
freckle ; an  ephelis. 

Also  lenticule. 


^ lenticular 

lenticular  (len-tik'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  lenticulaire 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  lenticular  — It.  lenticolare,  < L. 
lenticularis,  lentil-shaped,  < lenticula,  a lentil: 
see  lenticule,  lentil .]  1.  Resembling  a lentil 
in  size  or  form. — 2.  Having  the  form  of  a 
double-convex  lens,  as  some  seeds.— Lenticular 
bone.  Same  as  lenticulare.— Lenticular  fevert,  fever 
attended  with  an  eruption  of  small  pimples.— Lenticu- 
lar ganglion.  See  ganglion. — Lenticular  gland.  Same 
as  lenticel,  2.— Lenticular  mark  or  space,  in  entom,,  one 
having  the  outline  of  a double-convex  lens  as  seen  from 
the  side,  bounded  by  two  convexly  curved  lines  which 
meet  in  two  points.— Lenticular  nucleus,  the  lower  of 
the  two  gray  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  is  some- 
what conical  in  shape,  with  base  outward  toward  the  in- 
sula. It  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  medullary  layers 
parallel  to  the  base.  The  outermost  segment  is  called  the 
putarnen,  the  two  inner  the  globus  pallidus;  the  inner- 
most is  more  or  less  indistinctly  divided  into  two.  The 
lenticular  nucleus  is  separated  from  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  from  the  optic  thalamus  by  the  internal  capsule. — 
Lenticular  process  of  the  incus  of  a mammal.  See 
incus  (a). 

lenticulare  (len-tik-u-la're), pi.  lenticularia 
(-ri-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  lenticularis,  lenticular: 
see  lenticular .]  A bone  of  the  carpus  of  some 
reptiles,  as  crocodiles.  It  is  an  oval  ossicle  situated 
between  the  ulnar  proximal  carpal  bone  and  the  second  to 
fifth  metacarpals,  supporting  the  third  to  fifth  of  these  en- 
tirely. Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  220. 

lenticularly  (len-tik'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  a len- 
ticular manner;  like  a lens;  with  a curve, 
lenticule  (len'ti-kul),».  [<  F.  lenticule,  a.,  len- 
til-shaped (as  a noun,  duckweed),  = Sp.  lenti- 
cnla,  < L.  lenticula,  a lentil : see  lentil.']  Same 
as  lenticula. 

lenticulite  (len-tik'u-lit),  n.  [<  L.  lenticula, 
lentil,  + - ite 2.]  In  geol.,  a fossil  of  lenticular 
shape. 

lenticulostriate  (len - tik "u - 16 - strl ' at),  a.  [< 
L.  lenticula,  lentil,  4-  NL.  striatus,  furrowed: 
see  striate.]  Pertaining  to  the  lenticular  por- 
tion of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  brain.  Spe- 
cifically applied  to  one  of  the  anterolateral  nutritive  ar- 
teries from  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  artery,  which 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  bleeds  is  called  by  Char- 
cot the  “artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.” 
lantiform  (len'ti-form),  a.  [=  F.  It.  lentiforme, 
< L.  lens  {lent-),  a lentil,  + forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a lens;  lenticular:  as,  the 
lentiform  nucleus  of  the  striate  body  of  the 
brain. 

lentigerous  (len-tij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  len(t-)s, 
a lens,  + L.  gerere,  carry,  bear.]  Provided 
with  a crystalline  lens,  as  an  eye : applied  to 
the  eyes'  of  some  mollusks,  as  cephalopoda,  in 
distinction  from  punctigerovs. 
lentigines,  n.  Plural  of  lentigo,  1. 
lentiginose  (len-tij'i-nos),  a.  [<  LL.  lentigi- 
nosus,  freckled:  see  lentiginous.]  In  hot.  and 
zool.,  covered  with  minute  dots  as  if  dusted  or 
freekled;  speckled. 

lentiginous  (len-tij'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  lentigineux 
— It.  lentigginoso,  < LL.  lentiginosus,  freckled,  < 
L.  lentigo  {-in-),  a freckly  eruption,  freckles : see 
lentigo.]  Same  as  lentiginose. 
lentigo  (len-ti'go),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lentigo,  a lentil- 
shaped spot,  a freckly  eruption,  < lens  {lent-),  a 
lentil:  see  lentil.]  1.  PI.  lentigines  (len-tij'i- 
nez)._  In  med.,  a freckle;  abstractly,  a freckly 
condition;  the  presence  of  freckles. — 2.  [cap.] 
*ln  zool.,  a genus  of  mollusks. 
lentil  (len'til),  n.  [<  ME.  lentil,  < OF.  lentille, 
F.  lentille  = Sp.  lenteja  = Pg.  lentilha  = It.  len- 
ticchia,  < L.  lenticula,  a lentil,  < lens  {lent-),  a 
lentil:  see  leas.  Cf.  lenticula,  lenticule.]  1.  The 
annual  leguminous  plant  Lentilla  lens  {Lens 
esculenta  of  some  authors),  or  its  seeds.  Its 
native  country  is  doubtless  that  in  which  it  is  now  widely 
cultivated,  viz.,  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  Orient. 
It  has  been  in  use  in  Egypt  and  the  East  from  a high 
antiquity.  The  small  flattened  seeds  furnish  a nutritious 
food,  similar  to  peas  and  beans,  and  are  cooked  whole  or 
split  or  ground  into  meal.  The  leafy  stems  of  the  lentil 
serve  as  fodder. 

2f.  pi.  Freckles;  lentigo. 

The  root  brought  into  a liniment  cureth  the  lentils  or 
red  spots.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxii.  21. 

3.  In  apparatus  for  rectifying  alcohol,  one  of 
the  lentil-shaped  bulbs  (of  which  there  are  gen- 
erally two,  but  may  be  more)  placed  in  the  con- 
denser between  the  coil  and  the  pipe  leading 
from  the  column  of  the  still.  See  still  and  recti- 
fication.— Water-lentils,  the  duckweed  Lemna  minor. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lentil-shell  (len'til-shel),  n.  A shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Ervillia. 

lentinert,  n.  See  lentner. 
lentisens  (len-tis'kus),  n. ; pi.  lentisci  (-si).  [L., 
the.mastie-tvee.]  Same  as  lentislc. 
lentisk  (len'tisk),  n.  [Also  lentisc;  < ME.  len- 
tiske  = F.  lentisque  = Pr.  lentisc  = Sp.  Pg.  len- 
tisco  — It.  lentischio,  < L.  lentiscus,  also  lentis- 
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cum,  the  mastic-tree.]  The  mastic-tree,  Pista- 
cia  Lentiscus.  See  mastic-tree  and  Pistacia. 

In  this  tract  all  the  heathes  or  com’ons  are  cover’d  with 
rosemary,  lavender,  lentiscs,  and  the  like  sweet  shrubes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  30,  1644. 

lentitudet  (len'ti-tud),  n.  [<  OF.  lentitude  = 
Sp.  lentitud,  (.  L.  lentitudo,  slowness,  < lentus, 
slow,  tenacious:  see  lewfS,  a.]  Slowness.  Pair- 
ley,  1731. 

Lent-lily  (lent'lil//i),  n.  The  daffodil:  so  named 
from  its  time  of  flowering.  Also  called  Lent- 
rose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A silk  pavilion,  gay  with  gold 
In  streaks  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  hue. 

Save  that  the  dome  was  purple. 

Tennyson , Gareth  and  Lynette. 

Lent-lovert,  n,  A cold  lover ; a lenten  lover. 
See  lenten 1,  a .,  3. 

These  dolent,  contemplative  Lent-lovers. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Ilabelais,  ii.  21.  {Davies.) 

lentnert,  lentinert  (lent'ner,  len'ti-ner),  n.  [< 
lenten  4-  -er1 : “so  called  because  taken  during 
that  season”  (?).]  A land  of  hawk. 

If  I should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation  of 
the  . . . Haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  Lentners,  ...  it 
would  be  much  . . . pleasure  to  me. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  1. 
lento  (len'to),  a.  [It.,  slow:  see  lenfi,  aJ]  In 
music , at  a slow  tempo.  Also  lent . 
lentoid  (len'toid),  a.  [<  L.  len(t-)s , a lentil  (see 
lens),  + Gr.  etSog,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a lentil  or  a double-convex  lens ; lens-shaped. 

When  Assyria  and  Phoenicia  took  the  place  of  Babylonia 
...  as  civilizing  powers,  the  cylinder  made  way  for  the 
lentoid  or  cone-like  seal. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  Pref.  to  Scliliemann’s  Troja,  p.  xx. 
lentont,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lenten 1. 
lentor,  lentour  (len'tor),  n.  [=  F.  lenteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  lentor  = It.  lentore,  < L.  lentor,  flexibil- 
ity, pliancy,  < lentus,  pliant,  tenacious,  also 
slow,  sluggish:  see  lent$,  «.]  1.  Tenacity; 

viscousness ; viscidity,  as  of  fluids. 

Some  bodies  have  a kinde  of  lentour , and  are  of  a more 
depertible  nature  than  others.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 857. 

By  reason  of  their  clamminess  and  lentor  they  [arbores- 
cent hollyhocks]  are  banished  from  our  sallet. 

Evelyn , Acetaria. 

2f.  Slowness;  delay;  sluggishness. 

The  lentor  of  eruptions  not  inflammatory  points  to  an 
acid  cause.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

lentoust  (len'tus),  a.  [<  L.  lentus,  pliant,  tena- 
cious, viscous,  slow : see  lent3,  a.]  viscid;  vis- 
cous; tenacious. 

In  this  [a  frog's]  spawn  of  a lentous  and  transparent  body 
are  to  be  discerned  many  specks. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  13. 

Lent-rose  (lent'roz),  n.  Same  as  Lent-lily . 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lent-seedf  (lent'sed),  n.  [ME.  lenteseed,  linte- 
seed;  < lent 1 + seed .]  Seeds  sown  in  spring. 
Lynne- seed  and  lik-seed  and  lente-seedes  alle 
Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  190. 

lenvoyt,  l’envoy,  l’envoi  (len-voi';  F.  pron. 
loh-vwo'),  n.  [<  OF.  V envoy,  V envoi:  le,  the; 
envoi,  a sending:  see  envoy1.]  1.  A sort  of 
ostscript  appended  to  a literary  composition, 
ee  envoy L 
Pag.  Is  not  lenuoy  a salue? 

Ar.  No,  Page,  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make 
plaine 

Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  bin  fame. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1.  82  (folio  1623). 

2f.  A conclusion;  a result.  See  envoys. 
Lenzites(len-zi'tez),«.  [NL.(EliasFries,1838).] 
A genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  Agaricales.  The 
pileus  is  sessile,  dimidiate  in  form,  and  woody  or  coria- 
ceous ; the  gills  are  also  coriaceous ; and  the  trama  is  floc- 
cose.  The  plants  are  found  growing  on  stumps,  etc.,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  where  they  become 
woody. 

lenzitoid  (len-zi'toid),  a.  [<  Lensites  + -oid.] 
Resembling  in  form  or  structure  a fungus  of 
the  genus  Lenzites. 

Lenz  s law.  See  law1. 

Leo  (le'o),  ft.  [L.,  a lion;  a constellation:  see 
lion.]  1.  In  as tron.,  an  ancient  zodiacal  constel- 
lation, the  Lion,  containing  Regulus,  a star  of 
magnitude  li,  and  two  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude. It  is  easily  found,  for  the  pointers  of  the  Great 
Bear  point  southerly  to  its  brightest  star,  distant  about  45 
degrees  from  the  southernmost  of  them.  Four  stars  in  the 
body  of  Leo  form  a characteristic  trapezium,  and  those 
about  the  neck  and  mane  make  a sickle.  It  is  the  fifth 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  its  symbol  as  such  being  ft,  the  origin 
of  which  is  uncertain.  See  cut  in  next  column. 

2.  In  zool.,  the  technical  specific  name  [1.  c.]  of 
the  lion,  Fells  leo,  sometimes  taken  as  a generic 
name  [cap.],  when  the  animal  is  called  Leo 
africanus. — Leo  Minor,  a constellation  between  Leo 
and  the  Great  Bear,  first  introduced  in  1690  by  Hevelius. 
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leodt,  ft.  A Middle  English  form  of  lede3. 
leoft,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  lief. 
leohtt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
light 1. 

leont,  ft.  A Middle  English  form  of  lion. 
Leonardesque  (le-o-nar-desk'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Leonardo  (see  def.)'  + -esque.]  I.  a.  In  art,  in 
the  manner  of  Leonardo  or  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
an  illustrious  Florentine  artist,  engineer,  and 
man  of  letters  (1452-1519). 

II,  ft.  A disciple  or  an  imitator  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ; sometimes,  a picture  of  the  school  of 
Leonardo. 

Also  Lionardesque. 
leonced,  a.  See  Uonced. 
leoncito  (lo-on-sl'to),  ft.  [A  dim.  (not  in  Sp. 
use)  of  Sp.  'icon,  a lion : see  lion.]  The  lion- 
monkey  of  Humboldt,  a kind  of  tamarin  or 
marmoset,  Midas  leoninus. 

Leonese  (le-o-nes'  or-nez'),  a.  andw.  [<  Sp.  Leo- 
nds,  of  Leon,  < Ledn,  Leon : see  def.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  city,  province,  or  ancient 
kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain,  or  its  inhabitants. 

II.  it.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  an  inhabi- 
tant, or  natives  or  inhabitants,  of  the  province 
or  city  of  Leon  in  Spain, 
leonhardite  (le-on-har'dit),  ft.  [Named  after 
Prof.  K.  C.  von  Leonhard  of  Heidelberg  (1779- 
1862).]  A mineral  closely  related  to  laumon- 
tite,  and  probably  a variety  of  it,  differing  only 
in  having  lost  part  of  its  water. 

Leonia  (le-6'ni-a),  m.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
1799),  named  after  D.  Francisco  Leon,  who  pro- 
moted the  publication  of  Ruiz  and.  Pavon’s 
“Flora  Peruviana  et  Chilensis.”]  A genus  of 
South  American  trees,  belonging  to  the  family 
Violacex  and  tribe  Binorcse.  it  is  distinguished 
from  Rinorea , the  type  of  the  tribe,  by  having  the  five 
petals  partly  connected,  the  connective  of  the  stamens  not 
produced,  and  an  indehiscent  fruit.  There  are  two  species, 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  One,  L.  glycycarpa,  produces 
a fruit  that  is  eaten  by  the  Peruvians,  who  call  the  tree  the 
achocon.  This  genus  was  formerly  placed  in  the  family 
Myrsinacese , and  later  made  by  de  Candolle  to  constitute 
a family  ( Leoniacex ) by  itself. 

Leoniacese  (le-6-ni-a'se-e),  m.  pi.  [NL.  (Al- 
phonse de  Candolle,  1844),  < Leonia  + -acese.] 
A family  of  plants,  containing  only  the  anoma- 
lous genus  Leonia,  now  referred  to  the  Vio- 
lacese. 

Leonid  (le'o-nid),  ft.  One  of  the  Leonides. 
Leonides  (lf’-on'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<L.  leo{n-), 
a lion,  the  constellation  Leo  (see  Hon),  + -ides, 
pi.  suffix : see  -id3,  1.]  The  meteors  which 
yearly  radiate  from  the  “sickle”  of  Leo  about 
November  15,  but  with  special  profusion 
about  once  in  33  years.  The  swarm  from  which 
^.they  come  follows  Tempers  comet  of  1866  in  its  orbit. 

leonine  (le'o-nin  or  -nln),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME. 
leonin,  < OF.  leonin,  F.  Uonin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  leo- 
nino,  \ L.  leoninus,  belonging  to  a lion,  ML.  also 
belonging  to  a person  named  Leo  or  Leonius  or 
Leoninus  (in  which  sense  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  used  as  applied  to  a form  of  verse 
(versus  leoninus,  OF.  vers  leonins,  also  leoni- 
nime,  lionime,  f.  sing.),  the  person  in  this  case 
being  identified  with  Leo  or  Leonius  or  Leoni- 
nus, a canon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
Paris  in  the  12th  century,  or  with  other  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  have  invented  or  used  this 
form  of  verse;  but  the  adj.  so  applied  is  prob. 
to  be  taken  literally),  < leo(n-),  a lion : see  lion.] 

1.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a Ron; 
lion-like : as,  leonine  fierceness  or  rapacity. 

So  was  he  f ill  of  leonyn  corage. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  656. 
TVe  almost  see  his  [Landor’s]  leonine  face  and  lifted 
brow.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  57. 

2.  In  pros.,  consisting  of  metrical  Latin  hex- 
ameters or  elegiacs  (alternate  hexameters  and 
pentameters),  in  which  the  final  word  rimes 
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studded  pattern  of  coloration  may  be  traced.  The  leopard  t01se>  iestuao  pardahs,  of 
is  smooth-haired,  without  mane  or  beard,  agile  as  well  as  LeoparduS  (le-6-par'dus). 
sturdy,  and  of  somewhat  arboreal  habits,  like  the  jaguar  •’  ->  ’*  ' • ’ 


Leopard  {Felts pardus). 


leonine 

with  the  word  immediately  preceding  the  cesu- 
ral  pause  or  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  corre- 
spondence of  sound  between  the  terminations  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  pentameter  is  frequently  imperfect,  affecting 
unaccented  syllables  only,  so  as  not  to  amount  to  a per- 
fect  rune.  Leonine  verses  were  extensively  used  in  the 
middle  ages,  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The  fol- 
lowing Latin  version  of  "The  devil  was  sick," etc.,  is  a 
leonine  elegiac  couplet : 

“ Daemon  lan guebat,  inonachus  tunc  esse  vo lebat, 

Ast  ubi  convafait,  mansit  ut  ante  fait.” 

Although  classical  poets  avoided  in  general  the  use  of 
nme,  yet  occasional  Instances  of  It  can  be  found  in  their 
writings,  and  sometimes  even  examples  of  true  leonine 
verses,  such  as  thi3  from  Ovid : 

“Quot  ccelum  Stellas,  tot  habet  tua  Roma  pu ellas." 

The  epithet  leonine  does  not  properly  apply  to  other  me- 
ters than  those  mentioned,  nor  to  other  distributions  of 
rime. 

3.  [cap.]  Pertaining  to  a person  named  Leo, 
particularly  to  several  popes  of  that  name: 
more  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  Leo  I„  the 
Great  (pope  from  440  to  461),  who  is  said  to  have 
added  certain  words  to  the  Roman  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  whom  some  have  even,  without  good 
reason,  described  as  the  author  of  the  Roman 
liturgy.  A Roman  sacramentary  extant  in  a manuscript 
assigned  to  the  eighth  century  is  known  as  the  Leonine 
Sacrameatary. — Leonine  City,  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Rome  which  is  west  of  the  Tiber  and  north  of  Trastevere 
It  contains  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the 
district  between  (known  as  the  Borgo),  and  is  inclosed 
within  a separate  line  of  walls.  It  was  first  fortified  by 
Pope  Leo  IV.  (847-55),  whence  the  name. — Leonine  mon- 
Key,  the  Macacus  leoninus  of  Aracan. 

II.  n.  A coin  illegally  imported  into  England 
by  foreign  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

It  was  made  of  silver,  alloyed,  and  was  intended  to  circu- 
late with  the  saver  pennies  then  legally  current  Proba- 
bly so  called  because  its  obverse  type  was  a lion, 
leoninely  (le'o-nin-li  or  -nin-li),  ado.  In  a leo- 
nine manner ; like  a lion. 

Leonist  (le'o-nist),  n.  [<  ML.  Leonista,  said  to 
be  so  named  from  one  Leo,  or  from  the  city  of 
Lyons,  F.  Lyon  (<  L.  Lug dunum),  conformed  to 
lion,  L.  leo(n-),  a lion.]  A name  sometimes 
used  for  a member  of  the  religious  body  known 
as  the  Waldenses. 

Leontice  (le-on'ti-se),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  leontice,  the 
wnd  chervil,  < Gr.  a.covtikt/,  a plant  also  called 
tcamAia:  see  Cacalia.]  A genus  of  polypetalous 
herbs  of  the  family  Berberidacese.  it  is  charac- 
terized  by  having  from  6 to  9 sepals,  6 small  spurred  petals, 

6 stamens,  and  an  indehiscent  bladdery  capsule.  There 
are  about  10  species.  They  are  herbs  with  tuber-bearing 
rhizomes. 

Leontodon  (le-on'to-don),  it.  [NL.  (Linmeus), 
in  allusion,  to  the  toothed  leaves,  < Gr.  'Aiov 
(/.wvt-),  a lion,  + oSoiig  ( oSovr -)  = E.  tooth.']  A 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Cicho- 
riacejE.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  plumose  pappus, 
naked  receptacle,  and  smooth  achenia.  There  are  about 
45  species.  The  common  hawk-bit  or  fall  dandelion  of  the 
northeastern  United  States  is  L.  autumnale,  a native  of 
Europe,  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Popularly 
called  lion’s-tooth. 

Leontopodium  (le-on-to-po'di-um),  it.  [NL. 

(Robert  Brown),  < L.  lebntopodion  = Gr.  Aeovro- 
ird&ov,  a plant,  lit.  lion’s-foot,  < Morn  (Aeovr-), 

a lion,  + irotf  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  A small  , a — 6 U1  „ omm, 

genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  tribe  Inuleee  ?°  ,r>  wlllte  below,  striped  on  the  head  and 
and  suhtribe  Gnaplialinse.  it  is  closely  related  to  back,  shotted  on  the  sides. 

Gnapfuilium  and  was  formerly  united  witli  it,  but  is  now  leoparde  (lep-iir-da'),  a.  [Heraldic  F.,  < leo- 
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less  in  color  than  in  size.  Some  individuals  are  black,  leonard -tort nine  fWHWi  . 

though  even  m these  cases  of  melanism  the  characteristic  ;„Par%l°rVlse  UeP  ard-toT'tis),  n . A tor 
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— . r ...  [L.,  a leopard; 

see  leopard .]  A classic  name  of  the  leopard, 
pard,  or  panther,  sometimes  used  in  zoology 
as  a generic  name  of  the  largo  spotted  cats. 

leopard-wood  (lep'ard-wud),  u.  The  wood  of 
Piraiinera  Guianensis.  it  is  mottled  with  dark 
blotches,  giving  a fancied  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  a 
leopard.  Also  called  snake-wood,  and  letter-wood. 

leopartf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  leopard. 

Leopoldinia  (le^o-pol-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mar- 
tius,  1824),  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Leopol- 
dine , wife  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  Emperor  of  Brazil.] 
A genus  of  Brazilian  palms  of  the  tribe  Arecese 
and  subtribe  Geonomese.  The  four  species  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  They  are  ornamental  in  cul- 
tivation and  have  various  economic  uses.  L.  Piassaba  is 
one  of  the  bast-palms  which  yield  the  piassaba-fiber. 

leort,  w.  A Middle  English  form  of  leer I. 

leornf,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  learn. 
leoset,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  leese l. 


and  cougar.  It  inhabits  wooded  country  throughout  ieo?et,®.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  leeseK 
Africa  and  across  Asia  to  Japan,  Java,  and  some  of  the  lePt.  An  obsolete  strong  pretent  of  leap*.  Chau- 
other  islands,  in  this  wide  range  running  into  many  "eo-  eer. 
graphical  varieties. 

It  fortuned  Belphebe  with  her  peares, 

The  woody  Nimphs,  and  with  that  lovely  boy, 

Was  hunting  then  the  Libbards  and  the  Beares. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  23. 

Her  foot  on  one 

Of  those  tame  leopards.  Kitten-like  he  roll’d 
And  paw’d  about  her  sandal.  Tennyson , Princess,  iii. 

2.  In  her.,  originally,  a lion  passant  gardant. 

Thus,  the  three  lious  on  the  shield  of  England  as  it  existed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  are  spoken  of  as  leopards.  In 
later  heraldry  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  discriminate 
between  the  lion  and  the  leopard,  but  the  only  tenable  dis- 
tinction is  when  the  leopard  is  represented  spotted,  which 
is  common  in  modern  heraldry.  The  practical  identity  of 
the  two  bearings  is  shown  in  this,  that  a leopard  rampant 
is  said  to  be  a leopard  lionn4 , and  a lion  passant  gardant 
is  said  to  be  a lion  leopard 6. 

3.  A gold  coin,  weighing  from  about  53  to  69 
grains,  struck  by  Edward  III.  and  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  of  England,  for  circulation  in 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Leopard,  British  Museum. 

France,  and  having  on  the  obverse  a lion  pas- 
sant gardant.  In  French  heraldry  this  representa- 
tion is  described  as  a lion  ISopardd,  whence  the  name  of 
the  coin.— American  leopard,  the  jaguar,  Felis  onca.— 
Black  leopard.  See  def.  1.— Hunting  leopard.  See 
hunting -leopard.  — Snow-leopard,  the  ounce,  Felis  irbis. 
leopard-cat  (lep'ard-kat),  n.  1.  The  American 
ocelot,  Felis  par dalis.—  2.  A wild  eat  of  India, 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  Felis  benqalensis. 

n on 4 O 1 f 1 -l*  n . ' 


~ ami  kju.uicbia£b,  utnyaiensis.  uuveiujjcu  uiuii  me  ien 

about  3 feet  long  including  the  tail,  of  a tawny  -and  are  termed  complem 
color,  white  below,  striped  on  the  head  and  1®Pa,d™  (lep'a-dit), 


Lepadicea  (lep-a-dis'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Le- 
pas  ( Lepad -)  + - icea.~\  In  De  Blainville’s  clas- 
sification (1825),  one  of  two  families  of  his  FTe- 
matopoda  (the  other  being  Balanoidea),  contain- 
ing the  cirripeds  of  the  genera  Lepas,  Gymnole- 
pas,  PentalepaSj  Polylepas7  and  Litholepas. 
Lepadidse  (le-pad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lepas 
( Lepad -)  4-  -idee. 2 A family  of  stalked  thoracic 
cirripeds,  typified  by  the  genus  Lepas , belonging 
to  the  order  Tlioracica  of  the  subclass  Girripedia ; 
the  goose-mussels  or  bar- 
nacles. These  crustaceans  are 
free  when  larval,  fixed  to  sub- 
merged objects  when  adult.  Fix- 
ture is  effected  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  antennsa  into  a flexi- 
ble fleshy  peduncle,  sometimes 
very  short,  and  sometimes  a foot 
in  length.  This  supports  the 
hard  calcareous  shell  or  capitu- 
lum,  normally  of  five  valves, 
compressed  to  a flattened  form, 
whose  two  sides  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  a single  transverse 
muscle.  From  the  opening  be- 
tween the  sides  are  protruded 
the  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
jointed  legs  resembling  tenta- 
cles, which  move  at  will  with  a 
sweeping  motion.  On  each  side 
of  the  body  are  several  filamen- 
tous appendages,  homologous 
witli  the  gills  of  higher  crusta- 
ceans and  supposed  to  have  a re- 
spiratory function.  The  alimen- 
tary mDal  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple ; there  are  three  pairs  of  deli- 
cate mouth-parts;  there  is  no 
heart  or  large  blood-vessels.  The 
Lepadidce  are  mostly  h emi  aphro- 
dite, but  in  some  species  the  ani- 
mal of  the  normal  form  is  strictly 
female,  having  one  or  more  males  of  minute  size  and  more 
simple  organization  lodged  inside  its  shell.  In  others 
which,  though  hermaphrodite,  have  the  male  organs  less 
developed  than  the  female,  similar  males  are  met  with 
and  are  termed  complemented  males. 


Lepas,  in  diagrammatic 
section. 

a,  the  cavity  of  the  sac, 
lying  over  the  labium;  b, 
prosoma ; c,  carina ; s,  scu- 
tum ; t,  tergum ; f,  penis ; g, 
gut-formed  gland;  h,  duct 
connecting  this  with  k,  ce- 
ment-duct and  -glands ; l ( at 
bottom  of  figure),  antennas. 


gr-^u,, ...  [<  NL.  Lepadites,  < Gr. 
Aenae  ( Aenad -),  a limpet  (see  Lepas),  + -ite 2.]  A 
uul,  ,a  now  -u»  ,,  u.  laeraimc  r s teo-  f°ssil  supposed  to  be  a kind  of  barnacle;  an 

‘ir.  a?co™fc  o(  the  sterile  hermaphrodite  pard  + -e,  E.  -eel.]  in  jier  passant  gn^-nt.  • aptychus.  See  Lepadites. 

L.  Leontopodium  is  the  said  of  a lion.  See  leopard,  2.  Lepadites  (lep-a-dl'tez),  n.  [NL. : see  lepadite.] 

leopardess  (lep'ar-des),  n.  [<  leopard  + -ess.  1 . SP™0US  genus  of  supposed  fossil  barnacles, 

A J? L J hntiAil  4-T-.  » 1 • /*  j ■ i>  .i  . . ' 


flowers  and  undivided  style, 
edelweiss  (which  see). 


— . V ,.t it  is  aistm- 

guished  from  Stachys  by  having  the  rootlets  acutely  three- 
angled  at  the  top  instead  of  rounded.  There  are  10  species, 
natives  of  extratropical  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  erect 
herbs  with  cut  leaves,  having  a close  whorl  of  flowers  in 
i^,rjaxdSi.  ^ne  8Pecies>  L.  Cardiaca,  is  a common  weed 
called  motherwort , naturalized  from  Europe  in  the  eastern 
^and  central  parts  of  the  United  States. 

leopard  (lep'ard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lib- 
bard;  < ME.  lepard,  lepart,  lipard,  leopard,  leo- 
perd,  leopart,  also  lehard,  leUard,  libard,  mart, 
hberd,  lyberde,  lyhart,  etc.,  = I).  luipaard  = G, 
Dan.  Bw.  leopard,  < OF.  leopard,  leopart,  le- 


The  lesser  wolf- 


labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Stachydese.  itisdistin-  - T a 7 .vvr  ^uu  icooci  wun 

nuished  f mm  sttach... hvhartn.  n..  ^.8.1. --..i-i..  n — fish,  Anarrhichas  minor , of  the  North  Atlantic 


based  on  the  aptychi  of  certain  fossil  cephalo- 
pods,  as  ammonites.  See  aptychus.  Schlotheim, 
1820. 


leopard-flower  (lep'ard-flou^er),  n.  A garden-  Bepadogaster  (lep^a-do-gas't^r),  n.  [NL.  (Ris- 
flower  from  China  "and  Japan,  Belamcanda  B0’  l810)i  < Gr.  Aencig  (Aenad-),  a limpet  (see  Le- 


- China  „„ 

Chinensis,  of  the  iris  family.  The  perianth  is  spot- 
ted  with  purple,  and  the  fruited  receptacle  resembles  a 
blackberry,  whence theplaDt  is  also  called  blackberry-lily 

leopard-frog  (lep'ard-frog),  n.  Tho  American 
shad-frog,  Rana  lialecina  .*  so  called  from  its 
spotted  coloration. 

leopard-lily  (lcp'iird-liFi),  n.  A spotted  vari- 
ety of  the  liliaceous  plant  Lachenalia  pendula, 
iy;. — l"'i  "■>  ( • wpuru,  icopan,  le-  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  pf ' T tJ*LdFpFr'Ale?pa,rt’  leuPart,  lupart  = leopard-moth  (lep'ard-m6th),  n,  A large  black 
°P-  leopardo,  <_L.  leopardus,  < Gr.  Aed-  and  white  spotted  moth  of  the  family  Cosskhe 

ilAw  ( Aeovr ;-),  (Zeuzera pyrina  or  Z.  sesculi),  common  through- 

Anf  EnwAnA  .1  aL  — h XT XT-  1 i r. 


pas),  + yaari/p,  the  stomach.]  A genus  of  go- 
biesociform  fishes  with  an  adhesive  thoracic 


a o x j-4.  vy 

i rapoog,  leovTdnapdoq,  a leopard,  < -Jf 

a lion,  + napdoe,  a pard:  see  lion  and  pardX.] 
1 . The  pard  or  panther,  Felis  pardus,  the  largest 
cat  of  the  Old  World.  ,It  ranks_third  in  size, 


\ — ’ Jr  is  ' • CASWUOV ) , VAJLUIJ-IUll  tun 

out  Europe  and  about  New  York  City.  The 
larva  bores  in  the  trunks  of  the  elm,  apple,  pear, 
and  plum. 


ic  ranks  third  m size,  ana  pium. 

leopard’s-bane  (lep'ardz-ban),  1L  1.  A plant 


Ventral  view. 
Lepadogaster  ciliatus. 


o , -----  - — v.v  ™uuu8  mo  vjiu  »»  ui id  reua.ee,  oeinfir 
exceeded  only  by  the  lion  and  tiger ; but  it  is  also  Inferior 
to  the  jaguar  and  cougar  of  America.  The  Himalayan 
ounce,  Felis  irbis,  is  about  equal  to  it  in  size.  A good 


of  the  genus  Doronicum.—  2.  A medicinal 
plant,  Arnica  montana.  Called  also  mountain- 
tobacco. — 3.  Same  as  lierb-paris. 


. , , --  _ IU  ill  III  size.  A good-  I uivivvwivw.  K, 

llopaard-^ti  nep'lrd3  iglf 

seal,  Ogmorhmus  or 


disk  divided  into  two  portions,  the  posterior  of 
which  has  a free  anterior  margin.  By  means  of  this 
organ  tile  fish  attaches  itself  to  stones  and  other  objects 
and  is  hence  known  as  sucker.  Several  species  occur  in 
A large  spotted  £j.uroPeail  seas ; the  most  common  are  L.  gouani  and  L. 
- - - oimacidatus.  Erroneously  written  Lepidogaster  (Yarrell 

ft nn not ova / <?  fCtnai nnn  1 TTAl  ' ’ 

[<  Gr.  hen ag 


habiting  Patagonia.  Also  called  sea-leopard.  (W),  a lim|'et°(see  ),  + idoefshapef] 


... [NL., 

< Gr.  Xeirig  (Xett id-),  a scale,  + fievdpov,  a tree.]  A 
common  fossil  plant  of  the  Carboniferous  coal- 
measures,  supposed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to 
have  furnished  an  important  constituent  of  the  „ 
coal  itself.  By  most  fossil  botanists  Lepidodendron  is  LepidopRy llum  (lep^i-do-fil  um), 
considered  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  club-mosses  ( Lyco - < Gr.  Aenig  (Xerr/o-),  a scale,  + tyi 

J .* — _\  1 'i'll  f lllinll  nl  fill  * — — * * * * 


Lepidodendron  Britt  sit,  from  the  coal- 
measures  of  Missouri,  a , a group  of  four 
leaf-scars ; b,  one  of  the  scars  on  a larger 
scale. 


lepadoid  3412 

I.  a.  Resembling  a goose-mussel;  of  or  per-  Lepidodendron  (lepH-do-den'drqn),  n. 
taming  to  the  Lepadidw. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lepadidas. 
lepal  (le'pal),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *lepalum,  < L. 
lepis,  < Gr"  Xeirig,  a scale : the  term,  conforms 
to  that  of  petal,  sepal .]  In  hot.,  a barren  trans- 
formed stamen. 

lepartt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  leopard. 

Chaucer. 

Lepas  (le'pas),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lepas  ( lepad -),  < 

Gr.  Ac7rdf  (/t,e?ra(J-),  a limpet,  < teicag,  a bare  rock, 

< Mneiv,  strip,  peel.]  The  typical  genus  of  Le- 
padidas; goose-mussels  proper.  L.  anatifera  is  a 
common  species,  usually  found  attached  to  floating  or 
submerged  objects,  hanging  in  the  water  sometimes  to  the 
length  of  a foot  or  more.  L.  fasdcularis  is  another  well- 
known  species,  with  a short  footstalk.  See  barnacled,  2. 

lepet',  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  leap. 

LepecMnia  (lep-e-kin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 

1806),  named  after  Jolin  Lepecliin,  a Russian 
botanist.]  A genus  of  labiate  plants  consti- 
tuting the  tribe  Lepecliinicee.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a slightly  two-lipped  calyx  and  corolla, 
the  latter  with  broad,  more  or  less  flat  lobes 
and  naked  within,  and  by  four  perfect  stamens 
with  oblong  parallel  anther-cells.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  natives  of  Mexico,  herbs 
with  small  yellowish  or  white  flowers  in 
axillary  whorls  crowded  in  dense  terminal 
spikes. 

Lepechiniese  (lep^e-ki-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1876),  < LepecMnia  + 

-e*.]  A tribe  of  labiate  plants  containing  the 
genus  LepecMnia  only,  which  see. 
leper1  (lep'er),  n.  [In  def.  1 (where  also  former- 
ly tepry,  q.  v.)  < ME.  lepre, <,  OF.  liepre,  F.  lepre  — 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  lepra,  < L.  lepra,  < Gr.  Mir  pa,  leprosy, 

< teirgdg,  scaly,  < Mirog,  a scale,  < /.hruv,  strip, 
peel,  = Russ,  lupite  = Lith.  lupti,  peel.  In  def. 

2,  orig.  leprous  man,  the  form  leper  as  applied 
to  a person  being  more  recent,  and  appar.  de- 
veloped, as  seeming  noun  of  agent  in  -er,  from 
leprous .]  If.  Leprosy. 

The  lepre  ol  him  was  clensid.  Wyclif,  Mat.  viii.  2. 

Whan  he  was  in  his  lustie  age, 

The  lepre  caught  in  his  visage. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  lepidoganoid  (lepH-do-gan'oid),  a.  and  n.  u . 
2.  A person  affected  with  leprosy.  Lepidoganoidei,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 

Ant,  behold,  there  came  a leper  and  worshiped  him,  say-  having  the  characters  of  the  Lepidoganoidei. 
ing,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  II.  n.  A tish  of  the  group  Lepidoganoidei. 

„ , „ Mat.  viii.  2.  lepidoganoidean  (lep " i - do  - ga  - noi ' de  - an),  a. 

Ieper2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leaper.  Piers  and  n.  Same  as  lepidoganoid. 

Plowman.  LepidoganoideL(lep  " i - do  - ga  - noi ' de  -I),  n.  pi. 

leper-house  (lep'er-hous),  ».  A hospital  for  [NL.,  < Gr.  Wf  (itemd-)  ' ' 

the  treatment  of  leprosy, 
leperizet  (lep'er-Iz),  v.  t.  [<  leperi  + -ise.]  To 
strike  with  leprosy. 

Moses,  by  Faith,  doth  Myriam  leperize. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Triumph  of  Faith,  iiii.  7. 
leperous  (lep'6r-us),  a.  See  leprous, 
lepid  (lep'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  lepido  = Pg.  It.  lepido , 

< L.  lepiduSy  pleasant;  cf.  L.  lepor , lepos  ( lepor -), 
pleasantness;  no  verb-root  appears.]  Pleas- 
ant ; jocose.  [Rare.] 

As  for  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul,  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  upon  any  subject. 

Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley’s  Letters,  vii. 

lepides,  n.  Plural  of  lepis, 

Lepidinese  (lep-i-din'e-e),  n,  pi,  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1821),  < Lepidium  + -inece. J A 
tribe  of  cruciferous  plants.  The  tribe  em- 
braced 25  genera,  of  which  Lepidium  was  the 
type.  It  is  now  mostly  included  in  the  tribe 
Sinapcse. 

le;pidityt,  n.  [<  lepid  + - ity .]  Pleasantness ; 
wittiness.  Bailey , 1731. 

Lepidium  (le-pid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < 

L.  lepidium , < Gr.  hen idiovy  a plant,  prob.  gar- 
den-cress, pepperwort,  also  lit.  a small  scale, 
dim.  of  'Aeirig  (Aentd-),  a scale:  see  lepis.']  1.  A 
large  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  chiefly  herbs, 
of  the  tribe  Sinapesey  distinguished  by  the  de- 


podiaceoe),  now  widely’  spread  plants.  The  fossil  club- 
mosses  are,  however,  not  identical  in  structure  or  exter- 
nal appearance  with  any  now  living,  one  important  differ- 
ence being  the  much  larger  size  of  the  fossil  forms.  The 
surface  of  the  stem  of  Lepidodendron  is  marked  by  pecu- 
liar, prominent,  quincuncially  arranged,  and  generally 
lozenge-shaped  “leaf-cushions”  (also  called  “bolsters” 
and  “leaf-bases”), 
which  are  sometimes 
distinctly  separated 
from  each  other,  and 
sometimes  confluent 
above  and  below,  and 
which  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  shape  with 
the  age  of  the  plant 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  leaf-scars  are 
also  usually  rhombic 
(sometimes  heart- 
shaped),  and  are  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  or 
central  part  of  the 
cushion,  and  marked 
with  punctate  impres- 
sions or  scars,  which 
are  usually  three  in 
number,  the  middle 
one  being  the  vascular 
cicatrix.  The  young 
twigs  were  clothed 
with  long  narrow 
leaves.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  plant 
varies  considerably 
with  the  species,  of 
which  great  numbers 
have  been  described, 
based  chiefly  on  the 
differences  in  the  features  of  the  leaf-cushions  and  -scare. 
Several  species  reveal  a relatively  thick  exogenous  woody 
zone  enveloping  the  primary  or  endogenous  wood.  The 
fossil  Lepidodendra  are  chiefly  casts  of  the  exterior.  These 
plants  are  very  characteristic  of  the  middle  and  lower  divi- 
sions of  the  productive  (Carboniferous)  coal-measures,  and 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  One  species  of 
Lepidodendron  (L.  corrugatum  Dawson)  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  America.  In 
Europe  this  genus  is  especially  developed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coal-measures.  See  Sigillaria. 

[< 


a scale,  + NL.  ganoi - 
dews,  ganoid:  see ganoid.]  In  R.  Owen’s  sys- 
tems, an  order  or  a suborder  of  ganoid  fishes 
with  regular  scales  instead  of  plates,  as  in  the 
Placoganoidci.  It  is  an  artificial  group,  represented  by 
the  living  amiids,  lepidosteids,  and  polypterids,  with  many 
extinct  relatives.  In  one  of  Owen’s  systems  the  Lepido- 
ganoidei are  the  second  suborder  of  the  third  order.  Ga- 
noidei,  of  fishes ; in  another,  the  first  suborder  of  the  eighth 
order,  Ganoidei,  divided  into  8 families.  The  Lepidoga- 
noidei as  an  order  are  sometimes  divided  into  5 suborders 
or  families,  Amiidce,  Lepidosteidce , Lepidopleuridoe,  Cros- 
sopterygidee,  and  Acanthodidoe.  It  is  now  obsolete, 
lepidoid  (lep'i-doid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lepidoidei, 
q.  v.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lepidoi- 
dei: as,  a lepidoid  ftsh;  a lepidoid  scale. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lepidoidei. 
Lepidoidei  (lep-i-doi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Lsni6oei6r/g,  scale-like,  < \enig  (Xeir«S-),  a scale,  + 
elSog,  form.]  In  Agassiz’s  classification  (1833), 
a family  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  covered  with 
large  flat  rhomboid  enameled  scales.  It  in- 
cluded forms  now  referred  to  several  different 


Lepidopus 

elongated  rhombic  or  slightly  crescentic  scar 
containing  three  small  punctate  scars,  the 
central  or  vascular  one  being  the  largest  and 
triangular.  This  genus  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

)>  «•  [NL., 

leaf.] 


A name  proposed  by  Brongniart  in  1828  for  the 
scales  or  bracts  of  the  fructification  or  strobiles 
of  Lepidodendron  and  Lepidophloios,  fossil 
plants  of  the  coal-measures.  Though  commonly 
used  in  this  sense,  it  is  antedated  by  Glossopteris  (which 
see).  See  also  Lepidostrobus. 

Lepidopodidse  (lep'T-do-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Lepidopus  (-pod-)  + -ida;.\  A family  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Lepi- 
dopus, embracing  scotnbroids  of  very  elongate 
compressed  form,  and  with  a distinctly  devel- 
oped caudal  fin.  It  includes  several  deep-  and 
open-sea  fishes. 

lepidopter  (lep-i-dop'ter),  n.  [<  NL.  lepidopte- 
rus, scaly- winged : see  lepidopterous .]  A lepi- 
dopterous  insect.  Also  lepidopteran. 

Lepidoptera  (lep-i-dop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  lepidopterus,  scaly-winged:  see  lepi- 
dopterous.'] An  order  of  hexapod  insects,  or 
true  Insecta,  with  suctorial  mouth-parts  in  the 
form  of  a spiral  antlia,  four  similar  membranous 
wings  completely  covered  with  scales,  a fused 
prothorax,  and  perfect  metamorphosis.  These 
beautiful  insects  are  known  as  butterflies  and  moths, 
the  former  being  the  Lepidoptera  diuma , or  Rhopalocera, 
and  the  latter  tne  Lepidoptera  noctuma,  or  Heteroccra,  re- 
spectively constituting  the  two  suborders  into  which  the 
order  is  now  usually  divided.  In  the  adults  the  mouth 
is  completely  haustellate  or  antliate,  the  maxilla;  being 
modified  into  a tubular  sucking-proboscis,  and  the  man- 
dibles being  rudimentary.  The  modified  maxillae  have  a 
pair  of  palps.  The  head  is  loosely  attached  to  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  long  slender  legs  are  very  freely  movable. 
The  fore  pair  are  rudimentary  in  some  butterflies.  The 
body  is  hairy ; the  prothorax  has  a pair  of  tippets  or  pa- 
tagia,  and  the  mesothorax  a pair  of  scales,  tegulee,  or  pa- 


if 


Lepidoptera. 

i.  Butterfly  — Hipparchia  galathea,  marbled  white  butterfly,  a. 
Hawk-moth  or  sphinx  — Macroglossa  stellatarum,  humming-bird 
hawk-moth.  3.  Moth  — Abraxas  grossulariata,  magpie-moth.  4. 
Palpi  and  spiral  mouth  of  butterfly.  5.  Antennae  — a,  butterfly’s; 
b,  sphinx’s;  c,  moth’s.  6.  Portion  of  wing  of  cabbage-butterfly,  with 
part  of  the  scales  removed.  7.  Scales  of  same,  magnified. 

raptera.  The  pupa  is  obtected.  The  larva,  known  as  a 
caterpillar,  is  mandibulate,  having  masticatory  instead  of 
suctorial  mouth-parts,  and  is  provided  with  from  4 to  10 
prolegs  or  prop-legs  besides  the  6 true  legs.  The  lip  of  the 
larva  bears  a double-oriflced  spinneret,  a tubular  organ 
through  which  passes  the  silk  of  which  the  cocoon  is  fabri- 
cated. Caterpillars  are  almost  invariably  vegetable-feed- 
ers, and  often  prove  highly  destructive.  A few  species 
are  known  to  be  carnivorous.  Upward  of  50,000  species 
are  described.  In  the  Linnean  system,  prior  to  1758,  the 
Lepidoptera  consisted  of  the  two  genera  Papilio  and  Pha- 
Icena.  corresponding  to  the  modern  suborders  Rhopalocera 
and  Heterocera,  or  butterflies  and  moths ; later,  in  the  same 
system,  of  the  genera  Papilio,  Sphinx,  and  Phalcena,  cor- 
responding to  the  Latreillean  Lepidoptera  diuma , errpus- 
cularia,  and  noctuma.  Later  writers  divided  the  order 
into  the  families  Papilionidce,  Sphingidce,  JEgeriidcz,  Zygoe- 
nidee,  Bombycidoe,  Noctuidae,  Geomelridce.  Pyralidce , Tor- 
tricidce,  and  Tineidce;  and  nearly  all  of  these  have  been 
further  subdivided  into  other  families. 


families,  as  Acanthodidw , Dipteridw,  Palceonise - 
idee.  etc. 

lepidolite  (lep'i-do-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  lemg  (Xeirid-),  lepidopteran  (lep-i-dop'te-ran),  a.  and  n.  [As 
a scale,  + lidogy  a stone.]  Lithia  mica.  This  lepidopter -ous  + -an.]  I.  a.  Same  as  lepidop- 
raineral  is  found  in  scaly  masses,  ordinarily  of  a violet  or  terous. 

lilac  color  and  containing  a small  percentage  of  lithia.  It  U,  n.  Same  as  lepidopter. 
is  often  associated  with  the  lithia  tourmalin  or  rubellite,  lepidopterist  (lep-i-dop'te-rist),  n.  [<  Lepidop- 
- ■ - ■ as  at  Jttozena  in  Moravia,  and  Bans,  Maine.  See  mica.  ..  -. 

hiscent  pod,  which  is  almost  always  two-  lenidomelan*  ('len'i-do-me-lan//)  n [<Gr  Tieiric  One  who  is  versed  or  engaged  m 

otwI  Tvn.  lepiuomeiane  (icp  1 uo  me  ian  rc.  LMjr./iETTiy  the  scientific  study  of  Lepidoptera. 

(Iem6:),  a scale,  + (gelav-),  black.]  Aspe-  iepidopterous  (lep-i-dop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 

nn ' lepidopterus,  scaly-winged,  < Gr.  leirig  (LemS-), 
a scale,  + nrepdv,  a wing.]  In  en torn.,  having 


seeded,  and  by  the  white  flowers.  About  100 
species  have  been  enumerated,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
about  65,  distributed  over  the  warm  regions  of  the  world. 

They  are  commonly  known  as  peppergrassps. 

2t.  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  thysanurous  insects. 

Also  written  Lepidion.  Menge , 1854. 
lepidlyt  (lep'id-li),  ado.  [<  lepid  + -b/2.]  Wit- 
tily; pleasantly, 
lepidocrocite  (lep-i-dok'ro-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  \eirig  Lepidophloios 
(Leirid-),  a scale  (see  lepis),  + updKog,  crocus,  + 

-ite2.]  A variety  of  goethite  occurring  in  col- 
umnar forms  with  a scaly  or  fibrous  structure, 
lepidodendroid  (iep"i-do-den'droid),  a.  [<  Le- 
pidodendron + -oidj  Hike  plants  of  the  genus 
Lepidodendron ; having  a scaly  bark. 


cies  of  the  mica  group  (see  mica),  of  a deep-black 
color,  usually  occurring  in  small,  rather  inelas- 
tic scales.  It  contains  a large  amount  of  iron, 
lepidophaeite  (lep"i-do-fe'It),  n.  [<  Gr.  folds 
(A£7i7(S-),  a scale,  + <j>ai6g,  dusky,  + - ite 2.]  A soft, 
scaly  variety  of  wad  containing  copper. 

(lep'1'i-do-flr,i/os),  n.  [NL. 
(£Tternberg,  1825);  prop.  *Lepidopld(eus,  < Gr. 
Xeirig  (tejno-),  a scale,  + <f>Xm6g,  bark.]  A genus 
of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures,  closely  re- 
lated to  Lepidodendron,  with  prominent  (often 
very  prominent)  transverse  rhombic  leaf-cusb- 
ions,  each  of  which  exhibits  a transversely 


scaly  wings ; specifically,  pertainingto  the  Lepi- 
doptera, or  having  their  characters.  Also  lepi- 
dopteral,  lepidopteran. 

Lepidopus  (le-pid'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  r.enig 
(Xejrtd-),  a scale,  + novg  (trod-)  — E.  foot.)  1. 
In  ichth.,  the  typical  genus  of  Lepidopodidce, 
having  scale-like  appendages  in  the  place  of 
ventral  fins,  whence  the  name.  L.  caudatus,  of  a 
silvery  color,  is  the  true  scabbard-fish,  a species  of  wide 
distribution  in  many  seas. 

2.  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Dana,  1847 


Lepidosiren  (lepU-do-sUren), 
B , As.AL 


Lepidosauria 

Lepidosauria  (lepH-do-s&'ri-S),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ferric  (T,emS-),  a scale,  + aaiipo f,  a lizard.]  In 
some  systems,  a subclass  or  suborder  of  Ileptilia, 
including  reptiles  with  scales  and  plates,  with 
limbs  or  without,  and  with  the  anal  cleft  trans- 
verse and  the  penis  double.  The  group  includes  the 
ophidians  and  lacertilians,  but  not  the  crocodilians  nor 
clielonians.  Also  called  Plagiotremata  and  Squamata. 
lepidosaurian  (lepU-do-sa/ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lepidosauria,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Lepidosauria. 

n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ferric  (femd-),  a 
scale  (see  lepis), 
+ NL.  Siren,  a 
genus  of  am- 
phibians.] 1. 
A genus  of 
dipnoan  fishes, 
typical  of  the 
family  Lepidosi- 
renidce  and  sub- 
family Lepido- 
sirenince,  of  an 
elongate  form, 
as  in  the  am- 
phibian genus 
Siren,  but  with  a 
scaly  body.  For- 
merly the  Protopte- 
rus  annectens  of  Af- 
rica was  includedin 
this  genus,  and  the 

capita,  hone  ; : E,H.  S5uio^SSuJd 

oid;  X,  tap*. mandible ; AT.  nl  S^gS’S^  °ESugh 

it  is  more  properly 
restricted  to  the 
South  American 
form  for  which  the 
genus  was  original- 
ly  instituted.  L. 
paradoza  is  the  South  American  mucmsh,  about  3 feet 
long,  found  in  the  Amazon.  Amphibichthys  is  a synonym. 
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lepra 


system,  a suborder  of  ganoid  fishes  having  men.]  A genus  of  eonvolvnlaeeous  plants  of  the 

rhomhie  so.a.los.  frATlAT*fl.llv  •fnlAvn.tA  fine  nnmor.  Til  ,-.4; 4 0.1,  ~ 1 r „ 


tribe  Convolvulese,  distinguished  from  Ipomoea 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  filaments 
into  small  arched  scales.  There  are 4 Bpecies,  having 
cordate  three-lobed  leaves  and  small  yellowish  flowers,  all 
twining  herbs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


rhombic  scales,  generally  fulcrate  fins,  numer- 
ous branchiostegals,  and  no  gnlar  plate.  It  em- 
braces the  Lepidosteidce  and  numerous  extinct 
forms. 

Lepidostens  (lep-i-dos'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fe- 
me (femd-),  a scale,  + oarkov,  a bone.]  A genus  ““V*-  . , 

of  fishes  with  rhomboid  scales  ns  hard  as  bone,  Lcpisteinoneae  (lep  ls-te-mon e-e),n.pl.  [NL. 

whence  the  name.  The  genus  includes  the  North  VthA  ^ +i  ~eW'^  "f  °| 

American  garpikes  or  bony  pikes,  as  L.  osseus,  the  com-  plants  ot  the  order  ConvolvidacetE , established 
mon  long-nosed,  and  L.  platystmnus,  the  short-nosed  gar-  for  too  reception  of  the  genus  Lepistemon. 
pike.  The  alligator-gar,  L.  tristoechus,  represents  a section  lepocyta  (le-pos'i-ta),  n.  [NL.:  see  lenoevte.) 
of  the  genus  called  Atractosteus.  The  genus  is  typical  of  Ail  infusorian  with  a cell-membmup  • distiii 
the  family  Lepidosteidce.  Originally  spelled  Levisosteux  • P^sonan  witn  a ceii-memprane.  flistin- 
iLacmde,  isos).  ^ ^ guished  from  gymnocyta. 

Lepidostroblis  (lep-i-dos'tro-bus),  n. ; pi.  Le-  lipocyte  (lep  o-sit),  «.  [<  NL.  lepocyta,  < Gr. 

pidostrobi  (-hi).  [NL.  (Brongniart,  1828),  < a scale,  husk,  + mtrog.  a hollow,  a cavity : 

Gr.  /Ie7r ig  (/ienid-).  a scale,  + ctdoQoc  a twist-  cyte.]  A nucleated  cell  with  a cell-wall: 

ing  or  whirling  round:  see  strobile.']  A ge-  distinguished  from  gymnocyte. 
neric  name  applied  to  the  fruit-cones  of  Lent-  Ge"P°  mis),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 

dodendron  and  Lepidopliloios.  They  correspond  1819),also  Lepomus,  emend.  Lepiogomus(Jor- 


closely  in  structure  with  the  fertile  spike  of  the  living 


Skull  of  Mudfish  ( Lepidosiren  annec- 
tens), side  views,  the  upper  in  longitudinal 
vertical  section.  (Cartilage  dotted;  mem- 
branes and  bones  shaded  in  lines.) 

A,  parieto-frontal  bone ; As,  alisphenoid  ; 
Au,  auditory  chamber;  B,  superorbital; 
Br,  branchiostegal  rays;  C,  nasal;  D,  pal- 
ato-pterygoid ; E,  vomerine  teeth ; EO, 


sal  sac ; Op,  opercular  plate  ; Or,  orbit ; PS, 
cartilaginous  presphenoidal  region;  Vo, 
vomer;  a,  quadrato-mandibular  articula- 
tion ; ch,  notochord  ; x x,  parasphenoid ; y, 
pharyngo-branchial ; //,  V,  VIII,  exits  of 
optic,  trigeminal,  and  vagus  nerves ; x,  2, 
first  and  second  vertebrae. 


dan,  1878),  prop.  * Lepidopoma ; < Gr.  leniq  (le- 
7nd-),  a scale,  + ircjya,  a lid,  cover.]  A genus 
of  sunfishes  of  American  fresh  waters,  having 
the  operculum  ending  behind  in  a convex  black 
flap,  sometimes  highly  developed . They  belong  to 
the  family  Centrarchidce,  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  black- 
bass.  Upward  of  20  species  are  described,  some  of  them 
among  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  fishesof  the  United 
States,  often  called  bream , as  the  blue  or  copper-nosed,  L. 
pallidas.  The  common  sunfish,  sunny,  or  pumpkin-seed  is 
L.  gibbosus , found  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  in  the  Great 
Lake  region.  The  red-spotted  sunfish  is  L.  humilis,  found 
from  Kentucky  to  Kansas  and  Texas.  L.  cyanellus  of  the 
Great  Lake  region  and  thence  to  Mexico  is  the  blue-spotted 
sunfish  or  redeye.  The  two  species  in  which  the  gill-flap 
is  most  highly  developed  are  L.  auritus  and  L.  megalo- 
iftis,  both  called  long-eared  sunfish. 

Selaginella.  The  Bpore-bearing  leaves  are  attached  to  a LsporidtB  (lo-por  i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (.  Lepus 
central  axis  in  a crowded  spiral  arrangement,  and  their  ( Lepor -)  + -idse.]  A family  of  mammals  of  the 


I.epidophloios  macrolepidotus. 
(From  Weiss’s  *•  Flora  der  Steinkohlen- 
formation.") 


Lepidostrobus  has- 
tatus : a,  an  entire 
strobile;  b , a single 
scale. 


noan  fishes,  typified  bv  the  genus  Lepidosiren. 
The  body  is  eel-shaped;  there  are  teeth  in  each  jaw,  a 
pair  of  lateral  molars  with  strong  cusps  supported  by  ver- 
tical ridges  and  on  the  vomer  a pair  of  conical  ones ; the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  long  and  confluent  with  the  cau- 
dal ; and  the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  are  almost  reduced 
to  long  filaments.  It  is  a small  group  of  two  genera,  the 
South  American  Lepidosiren  and  the  African  Protoplerus. 
Amphibichthyidce  and  Sirenidce,  2,  are  synonyms. 

Lepidosirenidea  (lep'i-do-sl-re-nid'f-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ,<  Lepidosiren  + -idea.)  An  order  referred 
by  Melville  to  the  amphibians : same  as  Sirenoi- 
dea. 

lepidosirenoid  (lepU-do-si're-noid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Lepidosiren  + -okl.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Lenidosirenidce,  or  having  their  characters. 

★ II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Lepidosirenidce. 
lepidosist  (lep-i-do'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ferric  Qx- 
mS-),  a scale,  + -osis. ] In  med.,  scaly  disease: 
applied  to  ichthyosis,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis. 
Lepidosperma  (lep"i-dp-sper'ma),  n.  [NL.  (La 
Billardiere,  1804),  < Gr.  ferric  (Txmd-),  a scale,  + 
oirkpua,  seed.]  A genus  of  sedges  of  the  tribe 
Rliyncliosporece,  distinguished  by  having  sub- 
distichous  glumes  and  hard  eroded  seeds.  There 
are  about  40  species.  Inhabiting  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Malay  archipelago,  and  southern  China.  L.  gladiatum, 
the  sword  sedge  of  tue  sea-coast  of  extratropical  Australia, 
is  an  important  plant  for  binding  sea-sand,  and  also  yields 
a paper-material  said  to  be  as  good  as  esparto. 

Lepidostei  (lep-i-dos'te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Lepidostens.)  A group  of  ganoid  fishes,  founded 
by  Agassiz  in  1838:  same  as  Lepidoidei. 
lepidosteid  (lep-i-dos'te-id),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Lepidosteidce.  Also  lepidosteoid. 
Lepidosteidss  (lep"i-dos-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lepidostens  + -idee.)  1.  A family  of  rhomboga- 
noid  fishes.  They  have  lozenge-shaped  scales,  and  fins 
with  fulcra.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  placed  far  back, 
close  to  the  caudal.  The  abdominal  part  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn is  longer  than  the  caudal  part.  Opercular  gills  or 
pseudobranchiaj  are  present.  The  Lepidosleidae  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  garfishes,  garpikes,  bony  pikes,  and  alli- 
gator-gars. They  are  noteworthy  for  many  anatomical 
peculiarities,  and  as  being  the  only  living  representatives 
of  a once  large  and  widely  diffused  order  of  fishes.  One 
species  has  been  reported  from  China. 

2.  In  Huxley’s  and  Zittel’s  systems,  a suborder 
or  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  containing  the  above 
family,  then  called  Lephlosteini  or  Ginglymodi. 
lepidosteoid  (lep-i-dos'te-oid),  a.  and  n.  [NL., 

< Lepidosteoidei.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lepi- 
dosteidce, or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  Same  as  lepidosteid. 

Lepidosteoidei  (lep-i-dos-te-oi  'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lepidostens  + Gr.  cldoc,  form.]  In  Gunther’s 


outer  ends  curve  over  so  as  to  form  an  imbricated,  diag- 
onally arranged  pattern. 

lepidote  (lep'i-ddt),  a.  [<  Gr.  /.rxtduToc,  scaly, 
< Imtdoyv,  make  scaly,  < ibn-if  a scale : 

see  lepis.)  In  bot.,  covered  with  scurfy  scales 
or  scaly  spots;  leprous. 

lepidoted  (lep'i-do-ted),  a.  [<  lepidote  + -ed?.) 
Same  as  lepidote. 

Lepidurus  (lep-i-du'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Imig 
(7.emS-),  a scale,  + ovpd,  a tail.]  A genus  of 
phyllopods  of  the  family  Apod'ulce 
(or  Apusidw),  related  to  Apus,  but 
having  a spatulate  telson;  the 
spoontails.  L.  couesi  is  a species 
abounding  in  pools  in  Montana, 

Utah,  and  elsewhere. 

Lepiopomus  (lep//i-o-p6'mus),  «. 

[NL.,  also  Lepomus,  prop  *Lepido- 
pomus;  < Gr.  Txtrig  (/xttiiU),  a scale, 

+ -u/m,  a lid,  cover.]  Same  as 
Lepomis. 

lepis  (le'pis),  n. ; pi.  lepides  (lep'i- 
dez).  [NL.,  < L.  lepis,  < Gr.  Heirlf, 
a scale,  rind,  husk,  flake,  < tennv, 
peel,  strip.  Cf.  Lepas.)  1.  A 
scale,  as  that  of  a fish. — 2.  In 
bot.,  a thin  flat  membranous  pro- 
cess or  scale,  attached  by  its  mid- 
dle, and  having  a lacerated  irregu- 
lar margin,  such  as  covers  the  foliage  of  the 
oleaster. 

Lepisma  (le-pis'mii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1748), 


order  Rodentia  or  Glires  and  suborder  Duplici- 
dentata  ; the  hares.  The  Leporid.ee,  together  with  the 
Ochotonidse,  compose  the  suborder.  The  dental  formula  of 
Leporidse  is  ; 2 incisors  above  and  1 below  in  each  half-jaw, 
no  canines,  3 premolars  in  each  upper  and  2 in  each  lower 
half- jaw,  and  3 molars  above  and  below  in  each  half- jaw — 
in  all,  28.  The  milk-dentition  is:  i.  ?,  pm.  if  = § x 2 = 18. 
There  are  in  the  adult  2 pairs,  and  in  the  young  3 pairs,  of 
upper  front  teeth,  the  largest  number  found  in  this  ordfer. 
The  grinders  are  all  alike  rootless  and  mostly  trilaminate ; 
the  skull  is  large,  and  noted  for  its  many  vacuities  or  fon- 
tanelles  among  the  bones ; clavicles  are  present,  but  rudi- 
mentary ; the  scapula  has  a metacromion  ; the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  united  as  in  murine  rodents ; the  radius  and 
ulna  are  complete,  but  fixed ; and  the  spinal  column  is 
remarkably  long  in 
the  lumbar  region. 

The  bind  limbs  are 
disproportionately 
long,  and  the  gait  is 
more  or  less  salta- 
torial.  The  hind  as 
well  as  the  fore  feet 
are  entirely  fur- 
ry, and  the  whole 
length  of  the  meta- 
tarsus may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ground. 

There  are  5 digits 
on  the  forefeet,  4 on 
the  hind.  The  head  is  full  and  globose,  with  very  long 
ears,  large  eyes,  and  prominent,  mobile,  cleft  upper  lip ; 
there  are  no  cheek-pouches,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  partly  furry.  The  tail  is  short  and  habitually  recurved. 
The  male  organs  are  external ; the  uterus  is  two-horned, 
and  the  mammae  are  numerous  — about  5 pairs.  There 
are  two  living  genera,  Lepus  and  Romerolagus,  and  ex- 
tinct genera,  as  Palaeolagus,  Panolaz,  and  Praotherium. 
See  hare l,  rabbit. 

lepus  (lepor-),  a 
] A variety  of 
, alleged  to  be  a hy- 
brid between  the  rabbit  ( Lepus  cuniculus ) and 
the  bare  (L.  timidus). 


Skull  of  Arctic  Hare  (. Lepus  timidus, 
var.  arcticus),  from  specimen  in  United 
States  National  Museum,  Washington. 


Many  of  these  animals  were  sold  as  leporides  or  hybrids, 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  hare  and  rabbit;  but  the 
most  careful  experimenters  have  failed  to  produce  any 
such  hybrid.  Encyc.  Brit. , XX.  193. 


ing  three  long  anti  four  short  caudal  filaments, 
very  long  antennse,  and  the  body  flat  and  scaly. 

Several  species  of  these  bristletails  occur  about  houses  in 
warm  or  damp  places,  where  they  may  be  seen  running 
swiftly  when  disturbed.  In  their  movements  and  general 
habits  they. resemble  cockroaches.  L.  saecharina  is  a 
common  household  pest  in  Europe  and  America,  in  damp, 
close  rooms.  L.  domestica,  the  fishtail,  is  another  house- 
hold pest.  L.  quadriseriata  is  commonly  observed  on  the  leporiform  (lep'd-ri-fdrrn),  a.  [<  L.  lermsflenor-), 
walls  of  out-houses.  In  the  United  States  these  insects  a hare,  + forma,  form  1 Shaned  like  a hare- 
are  commonly  called^teii,  silvertail,  and  silverfish.  They  a.IqArrhIina  a f 1 „ I,  - ’ 

are  fond  of  the  glazed  figures  in  wall-paper,  of  photo-  Gsemblmg  a leponae  in  form , lagom orphic. 
graphs,  the  paste  of  book-bindings,  etc.,  and  also  injure  J-Gponiie  (lep  p-rin  or  -rln),  a.  [=  OF.  lepo - 
silks  and  silk  tapestries.  They  are  most  abundant  where  Tin,  < L.  leporinus,  of  a hare,  < lepus  (lepor-).  a 
TeiVe^,to+idai1In  ■ 7 rvr  / hare : sec  Lepus.)  Pertaining  to  a hare:  hav- 

Tf  ’ nt  pl‘  ■[N«:  < lns  tbe  nature  or  qualities  of  the  hare;  lago- 
-Lepisma\t-)  + -id(E.]  A family  of  genuine  tby-  morpbic 

sanurous  insects  of  the  suborder  Cinura,  having  lepothrix  (lep'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Throe, 
long  caudal  stylets  or  filamentous  appendages,  a scale,  husk,  4-  6p%  hair.]  A scaly  disease 
long  filamentous  antennas,  well-developed  jaws  0f  the  hair  of  the  axilla  or  scrotum,  due  to  the 
and  long  palps,  six  legs,  slender  cylindric  or  presence  of  a fungous  growth  beneath  the  cuti- 
flattened  body  covered  withmetallio  scales,  and  cle  of  the  hair. 

abdomen;  the  bristletails  proper,  lepped  (lept).  'An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Irish) 
They  are  found  running  swiftly  about  bmldmo-s  under  past  participle  of  leapt.  Spenser. 


They  are  found  running  swiftly  about  buildings,  under 
stones,  etc.,  and  somewhat  resemble  cockroaches,  though 
not  nearly  related  to  these  orthopterous  insects.  Lepisma, 
Lepismina,  and  Machilis  are  the  representative  genera. 
Also  Lepismidce. 

Lepistemon  (lep-i-ste'mon),  n.  [NL.  (C.  L. 
Blume,  1826),  < Gr.  / s rr It;,  a scale,  + orifuuv,  a sta- 


lepra  (lep'ra),  n.  [17.,  < Gr.  Ahvpa,  leprosy:  see 
leperi,  lepry.)  1.  In  pathol.,  a chronic  and  al- 
most uniformly  incurable  disease,  caused  by  a 
well-determined  bacillus,  Bacillus  leprae,  it  is 
characterized  anatomically  by  the  formation  of  nodules 


lepra 

and  diffuse  masses  of  leprous  tissue,  distributed  especially 
to  the  skin  and  along  the  nerves,  but  occurring  elsewhere. 
Lepra  begins  slowly  and  haltingly  with  the  ordinary  signs  ' 
of  feeble  health,  and  develops  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  recognized  types  of  the  disease,  or  into  a mixed  form. 
In  one  type,  lepra  cutanea  or  lepra  tuberculosa,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  are  the  principal  places  of  deposit 
of  leprous  tissue,  and  there  is  formation  of  nodules,  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  cicatrices.  The  other  form,  lepra  nervo- 
rum or  lepra  ancesthetica,  in  which  the  nerves  are  prin- 
cipally affected,  is  characterized  by  pains  and  anaesthesia 
in  various  nerve-regions  (the  motor  paralysis  being  re- 
markably scanty),  and  by  various  dystrophies  consequent 
upon  the  nervous  lesions,  bullous  eruptions,  spots  of  pig- 
mentary surplus  or  deficit,  glossy  skin,  muscular  atrophy, 
and  the  loss  of  fingers  and  toes.  Patients  with  lepra  nervo- 
rum seem  to  live  longer  than  those  with  lepra  cutanea. 
Lepra  is  unknown  among  brutes.  It  is  communicated 
from  man  to  man,  but  seems  usually  to  require  extreme 
intimacy  of  association.  Lepra  has  been  prevalent  in  al- 
most all  countries  of  the  world.  At  present  it  is  frequent 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  some  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  In  Europe  it  oc- 
curs in  Scandinavia,  in  Finland,  in  Iceland,  and  there  is 
some  in  Spain.  It  prevails  in  many  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  in  a number  of  the 
West  Indian  islands.  In  America  north  of  Mexico  there 
are  some  points  of  prevalence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  some  among  the  Chinese  of  the  western 
coast,  and  some  among  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  of 
the  northwest.  There  are  also  some  infected  localities  in 
New  Brunswick,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  in  Greenland.  Le- 
pra cutanea  is  also  called  lepra  Arabum,  elephantiasis  or 
elephantiasis  Grcecorum,  and  leprosy.  Lepra  nervorum  is 
also  called  lepra  nervosa , lepra  mutilans,  dry  leprosy,  joint- 
evil,  and  non-tuberculated  lepra. 

2.  One  of  a class  of  scaly  skin-affections,  mostly 
psoriasis;  lepra  Grascorum.  [Obsolescent.]  — 

3.  In  bot.,  a scurfy  or  mealy  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  some  plants. 

Lepralia  (le-pra'li-a),  n.  [NL.  ( Johnston), < Gr. 
Xenpdg,  scaly:  see  leper1.]  1.  A notable  ge- 
nus of  chilostomatous  polyzoans,  of  the  family 
Escliaridcv  or  Meinbraniporidce , of  irregularly 
branched  form  with  broad  flattened  divisions. 
L.  pertusa  is  an  Adriatic  species. — 2.  [7.  c.]  A 
species  of  Lepralia . P.  P.  Carpenter. 
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prosifies  of  metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold  — 
^.all  these  are  but  dreames.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 326. 

leprosy  (lep'ro-si),  n.  [Formerly  also  leprosie ; 

< OF.  leprosie , leprosy,  < ML.  leprosia  (found 
only  in  sense  of  ;a  hospital  for  lepers ’)>  < MGr. 
lenpucLg,  leprosy,  < Gr.  XeirpovcOac,  become  lep- 
rous^ hen  pa,  leprosy:  see  lepra , leper1,  leprous.  ] 
A name  given  to  several  different  diseases.  Re- 
garding the  leprosy  of  the  Jews  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  term  was  probably  applied  to  various  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  a chronic  or  contagious  charac- 
ter. The  term  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  lepra  cuta- 
nea, or  elephantiasis  Gnecorum.  See  lepra.— Black  lep- 
rosy, a form  of  lepra  exhibiting  dark,  livid  patches.— Dry 
leprosy.  See  lepra. 

leprous  (lep'rus),  a.  [Also  sometimes  leper ous; 

< ME.  leprous,  < OF.  leprous,  lepros,  lepreux  = 
F.  lepreux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  leproso,  < LL.  leprosus, 


Leptoceridse 

typified  by  the  genus  Leptinus . They  have  the  dor- 
sal segments  of  the  abdomen  partly  membranous,  ventral 
segments  free,  tarsi  five-jointed  (at  least  one  pair  of  tarsi), 
mentum  transverse  with  hind  angles  prolonged,  and  palpi 
distant  at  base. 

leptinolite  (lep-tin'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Imrig,  thin, 
fine,  small,  + suffix  -twof  + /U0of,  a stone.]  A 
name  given  by  Cordier  to  a rock  produced  by 
the  metamorphic  action  of  granite  on  the  ad- 
jacent schists,  as  seen  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

Leptinus  (lep-tl'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Muller,  1817), 
< Gr.  fsitrig,  thin,  fine,  small:  see  lepton1.]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  formerly  of  the  family  Silpltidce, 
now  giving  name  to  the  Leptinidw.  These  minute 
beetles  live  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  under  fallen  leaves, 
and  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  L.  testacem  is  com- 
mon to  Europe  and  North  America,  though  specimens 
from  the  latter  continent  have  been  described  as  distinct, 


leprous,  having  leprosy,  <L.  lepra,  leprosy:  see  na!+^'awle,™TUS/ir„v,  ■ • „ isn'vi  / rv 

lepra,  leper1,  1.  The  adj.  is  thus  ’as  if  < leper1,  (JfP  «“>»  n'  - (Fabncms,  1805), < Gr. 


1,  4-  -0MS.]  1.  Infected  with  leprosy. 

Oure  lorde  hym  comaunded  to  make  a table,  in  the 
name  of  that  table  at  the  whiche  he  was  sette  in  the  house 
of  Symond  leprouse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  69. 

His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  Ex.  iv.  6. 

2f.  Causing  leprosy. 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  Shak. , Hamlet,  i.  6.  64. 

3.  Covered  with  white  scales,  (a)  In  bot.,  same 
as  leprose.  (b)  In  entom.,  covered  with  large,  loose,  irreg- 
ular whitish  scales,  as  the  elytra  of  certain  Coleoptera.— 
Leprous  inflammation,  inflammation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Bacillus  leprce,  and  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  leprous  tissue.— Leprous  tissue,  a tissue  con- 
sisting of  round  cells,  with  some  fusiform  or  branched, 
with  scanty  fibrillar  intercellular  substance,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels.  It  forms  nodules  up  to  the  size 
of  a walnut,  and  diffuse  masses.  It  may  persist  without 
change,  it  may  ulcerate  on  violence,  or  it  may  atrophy, 
leaving  a scar.  It  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  Ba- 
cillus leprce,  and  these  bacilli  are  found  in  the  tissue. 

leprousness  (lep'rus-nes),  n . The  state  of  be- 
ing leprous. 


lepralian  (le-pra'li-an),  a.  [<  Lepralia  + -an.]  lepryt(lep'ri),w.  [Also leprie, leprey;  < ME. lepry. 

Pertaining  to  the  genus  Lepralia,  or  having  its  1 -------  y 7- -----  - 1 7 1 n T 

characters. 

leprarioid  (le-pra'ri-oid),  a.  [<  NL.  Lepraria 
(\  GT.henpa,  leprosy)  + -oidJ\  Resembling  cer- 
tain crustaceous  pseudolicbens  of  a dust-like 

or  leprose  character,  formerly  considered  to  i0pta  xdural  of  lepton L 

compose  a genus  Lepraria  of  Acharins.  - • - • 

leprechawn,  leprecawn  (lep're-kan),  n.  [Also 
leprechaun,  Icpracliawn,  luprachaun,  etc.;  ult. 

< Ir.  luchorpan,  lucharban,  lucharman,  a pygmy 
sprite  (see  def.),  lit.  ‘a  little  body,’  < lu,  lit- 
tle, small,  + corpan,  dim.  of  corp,  < L.  corpus, 
body:  see  corpus,  corpse.  Cf.  Gael,  lucharmunn, 
a pygmy,  a dwarf,  given  as  < luch,  a mouse, 

+ armunn,  a hero,  chief,  but  prob.  a form  of 


leprie, <.  OF.  leprie,  leprosy:  see  leper1,]  Leprosy. 
He  made  the  blynde  to  se  & heled  some  of  lepry. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
Their  breath  is  contagious,  their  leprey  spreading. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  18. 


Leptadenia  (lep-ta-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (R.  ,. 

Brown,  1809),  < Gr.  Timriq,  small,  + a&riv,  a IsptocephallC 
gland.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Ascle-  Jlk<’  a.\  vA  .c 
piadacese  and  tribe  Ceropegieie,  characterized 
by  a double  crown  and  a rotate  corolla  with 
filiform  lobes.  There  are  about  12  species,  shrubs  or 
climbers,  with  filiform  leaves  and  small  flowers,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Endlicher  made 
this  genus  the  type  of  a further  subdivision,  Leptadeniese. 


the  Ir.  word.  The’ present  form  of  the  Angli-  Leptadenieffi  Clop'tad-e-Tii  e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
cized  name  comes  rather  < Ir.  leithbliragan,  an-  (Endlicher,  1836),  < Leptadenia  + -esc.]  A sub- 
other  name  of  the  same  fairy,  appar.  altered  «™ion  of  plants,  embracing  the  genera  Lep- 

11  - tadenia  and  Ortlian tnera,  included  by  Bentbam 

and  Hooker  in  the  tribe  Ceropegieie. 


from  the  earlier  name  by  popular  etymology, 
as  if  < leit,  half,  + brog,  shoe,  + an,  a man. 


thig1  name1’  being  parted’  by  ft’e  legend  Leptandra  (lep-tan'dra),  [NL  (Nuttall,  to *ocepbaUd»  G£p't$-  -d 

that  the  fairv  snends  his  time  in  mendiL  a W,  < .<*•  thin,  fine,  slender,  small,  [NL,  < Lcptoceplialus  + -idce.}  1.  A supposed 


Xenrdg,  thin,  fine,  delicate : see  lepton1.']  The 
typical  genus  of  Leptidce.  The  species  are  of  medium 
size,  with  short,  sparse  hair,  of  a yellowish-red  color  marked 
with  black  or  brown.  The  larvce  live  in  damp  earth  and  in 
the  burrows  of  May-beetles.  About  30  European  and  17 
North  American  species  are  described. 

Leptocardia  (lep-to-kar'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Leptocardii. 

leptocardian  (lep-to-kiir'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Leptocardii  + -an.’]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Leptocardii,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A vertebrate  of  the  class  Leptocardii; 
a lancelet,  branchiostome,  or  amphioxus. 

Leptocardii  (lep-to-kar'di-I),  it, pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
asttti if,  thin,  fine,  small,  + m/nYm  = E.  heart.] 
The  lowest  group  of  true  vertebrates ; a class  or 
other  high  division  of  Vertebrata,  to  which  dif- 
ferent values  have  been  assigned  by  natural- 
ists; the  lancelets.  In  the  leptocardians  the  skele- 
ton is  notochordal,  acranial,  and  membranocartilaginous ; 
they  have  no  brain,  no  jaws,  contractile  pulsating  sinuses 
instead  of  a heart,  colorless  blood,  confluent  respiratory 
and  abdominal  cavities,  and  many  branchial  clefts  through 
which  water  enters  to  be  expelled  by  an  opening  in  front 
of  ilie  vent.  In  the  older  systems  the  group  was  consid- 
ered an  order  of  fishes ; by  Johannes  Muller  and  others,  a 
subclass  of  fishes : now,  it  is  generally  rated  as  a separate 
class  of  Vertebrata.  Other  names  of  the  same  group,  in 
some  of  its  acceptations,  are  Cirrostomi,  Pharyngobranchii, 
A crania,  Entomoerania , Ccphalnchorda,  and  family  Bran- 
chiostmnidce  or  AmphioTidce.  Only  about  six  species  are 
known.  Also  Leptocardia.  .See  cuts  under  Branchiostoma 
and  lancelet. 

(lep//to-se-farik  or  lep-to-sef'a- 
[As  leptocepiial-y  + -ic.]  1 . Narrow,  as 
a skull ; having  a narrow  skull ; characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  leptocephaly. — 2.  In  ichth., 
retaining  a long,  narrow  skull,  as  certain  flat- 
fishes whose  skull  does  not  undergo  the  special 
modification  characteristic  of  the  pleuronee- 
tids;  leptocephaloid. 

Indeed,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
young  flat-fish  never  undergo  this  change  at  all,  hut,  swim- 
ming about  freely  in  the  open  sea,  assume  That  peculiarly 
elongated  and  strange  form  known  as  (lie  leptocephalic. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXIX.  114. 

-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 


that  the  fairy  spends  his  time  in  mending  a 
single  shoe  (half  a pair).]  In  Irish  supersti- 
tion, a pygmy  sprite,  supposed  to  grind  meal, 
make  shoes,  and  do  other  services  for  persons 
who  treat  him  well,  and,  if  spellbound  by  a 
fixed  gaze,  to  give  up  an  inexhaustible  fairy 
purse. 

The  Ghosts,  Giants,  Pookas,  Demons,  Leprecavms,  Ban- 
shees, Fairies,  Witches,  Widows,  Old  Maids  and  Other 
Marvels  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Amor.  Antiquarian,  X.,  Index. 

See  lepry. 

, [<  Gr.  Aenpindg,  of  or  for  lep- 
rosy, < ten  pa,  leprosy : see  lepra,  leper1.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  leprosy.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
leprosarium  (lep-ro-sa'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  lepro- 
saria (-a).  [ML.:  see  leprosery.]  A hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  leprosy, 
leprose  (lep'ros),  a.  [<  LL.  leprosus,  leprous: 
see  leprous.]  In  bot.,  scale-like  or  scurf-like: 


+ avfjp  (avdp-),  male  (in  mod.  bot.  stamen).]  1. 
A genus  of  scrophulariaceous  plants  compris- 
ing two  species. — 2.  [1.  c.]  The  rhizome  and 
rootlets  of  Leptandra  Virginica.  It  is  used  as 
a cathartic. 

leptandrin  (lep-tan'drin),  n.  [<  Leptandra  + 
-in2.]  A bitter  glucoside,  crystallizing  in 
needles,  obtained  from  Leptandra  Virginica, 


family  of  fishes  of  ribbon-like  form,  with  a 
translucent  body,  a continuous  vertical  fin  con- 
sisting of  the  united  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal 
fins,  a small  head,  and  lateral  branchial  aper- 
tures. They  live  in  the  sea,  and  are  considered  to  be  im- 
mature fishes,  mostly  of  the  family  Congridce.  Lepto * 
cephalus  morrisei  is  the  larval  or  immature  form  of  Conger 
vulgaris.  Also  Leptocephalini  ( Bonaparte , 1837). 

2.  The  family  otherwise  called  Congridec. 


lepreyt,  lepriet, 
leprie  (lep  rik),  a. 


of  the  drug  leptandra. 

Leptidse1  (lep'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leptis  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  dipterous  insects,  typified 
by  the  genus  Leptis,  founded  by  Westwood  in 
1840.  They  are  related  to  the  Tabanidse  or  horse-flies, 
but  the  simple  and  not  annulate  third  joint  of  the  anten- 
nae has  a styliform  bristle.  With  few  exceptions,  the  spe- 
cies are  unable  to  draw  blood.  They  are  about  300  in  num- 
ber, cosmopolitan,  of  moderate  size,  and  rather  sluggish ; 
they  sometimes  prey  on  other  insects.  They  are  known 

_ _ as  snipe-flies. 

said  of  some  crustaceous  lichens  whose  thallus  Leptidse2  (lep'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leptus,  1, 
adheres  to  trees  or  stones  like  a scurf;  lepi-  4-  -if  hi’.]  An  old  family  of  harvest-mites,  based 
dote.  mainly  or  wholly  on  immature  forms, 

leprosery  (lep'ro-se-ri),  n.;  pl.leproserics  (-riz).  Leptidea  (lep-tid'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  XeTrror, 
[<  OF.  leproserie,  F.  leproserie,  < ML.  leprosaria,  thin,  fine,  small.]  _ 1.  A genus  of_  butterflies, 


and  probably  constituting  the  active  principle  leptocephaloid  (lep-tp-sef'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
...  , (,  Pertaining  to  tho  Leptocephalida:,  or  having 

their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  Leptoceplialus  kind,  as  a 
larval  conger. 


nowcalledi Leucopliasia.  JHllherg,  1820. — 2.  A 


leprosarium,  a hospital  for  lepers,  < LL.  lepro ■ 
sus,  leprous:  see  leprous.]  A hospital  or  home 
for  lepers.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  275. 
leprosied  (lep'ro-sid),  a.  [<  leprosy  + -ed2.] 

Affected  with  leprosy. 

leprosity  (le-pros'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  leprosite,  < 

ML.  leprosita(t-)s,  leprousness,  < LL.  leprosus, 

leprous:  see  leprous.]  1.  The  state  of  being  leptinid  (lep'ti-nid),  n. 
leprous;  leprousness. — 2f.  A scaly  condition.  Leptinidw. 

For  to  say  that  Nature  hath  an  intention  to  make  all  Lcptillidse  (lep-tin  i-d.e) , n>  pi.  [NL.,  K.  Lcpti- 
met&ls  gold,  and  that,  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  le-  nus  + -id A.  ] A family  of  clavicorn  beetles, 


Leptocephalus  (lep-to-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/xtttoc,  thin,  tine,  small,  + i-eita/fj,  head.]  1.  A 
spurious  genus  of  eel-like  fishes,  having  a very 
thin  diaphanous  body,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
valid  generic  type  and  hence  giving  name  to 
the  LepUxxphalidce,  but  now  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  larval  form  of  a conger. — 2. 
[l.  c.]  The  larval  or  aborted  stage  of  the  con- 
ger and  allied  fishes,  when  the  body  is  much 
compressed  and  hyaline  and  no  generative  or- 
gans are  developed. — 3.  The  genus  otherwise 
called  Conger. 


genus  of  cerambycid  beetles,  having  a few  spe-  leptocephaly  (lep-to-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  ?.ew rdf, 
cies  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  western  thin,  fine,  small,  + seipaXr/, head.]  Narrowness  of 
Asia.  Mulsant , 1829.  , _ the  skull  due  to  premature  synostosis  of  the  su- 

leptiform  (lep'ti-form),  a.  [<  Gr.  ?.e7tt6(,  thin,  tures  between  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  bones, 
slender,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Slender  in  shape ; Leptoceridffi  (lep-to-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


vermiform. 


A beetle  of  the  family 


Leptocerus  + -idee.]  A family  of  caddis-flies  or 
trichopterous  neuropterons  insects,  typified  by 
the  genus  Leptocerus , having  long  slim  anten- 
nee,  whence  the  name.  It  was  founded  by  Stephens 
in  1836.  They  have  the  palpi  strongly  hairy,  ordinarily 


Leptoceridse 

ascending  and  with  the  last  joint  long  and  simple,  and  the 
wings  pubescent  and  generally  narrow.  The  larval  cases 
are  tubular  and  free,  and  are  found  in  both  standing  and 
running  water.  These  insects  are  found  all  over  the 
world  ; about  50  species  are  European ; some  exotic  ones 
are  among  the  largest  of  their  tribe. 

Leptocerus  (lep-tos'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  < Gr.  Awrnfc,  thin,  fine,  delicate,  4-  tcipag, 
horn.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Leptoceridce, 
having  the  neuration  of  the  fore  wings  differ- 

S i ■ 3?  f wr>  sexes.  The  lame  are  slender,  and  in- 

nabit  free  tubular  cases.  There  are  16  European  species, 
and  the  genus  is  also  represented  in  northern  Asia  and 
America. 

2.  A genus  of  curculios,  now  called.  Naupactus. 
Schonherr,  1826. 

leptodactyl,  leptodactyle  (lep-to-dak'til),  a. 

and  n.  [X  NL.  leptodactylus,  ( MGr.  AeTrrodd- 
nrvhi;,  with  slender  toes  (or  fingers),  < Gr.  Ao 
7rr<5f,  slender,  + ddsTvAoq,  a finger  or  toe.]  I. 
a.  Having  small  or  slim  toes.  Also  leptodac- 
tylous. 

II.  n.  A bird  or  other  animal  having  slender 
toes. 

leptodactylous  (lep-to-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [As  lep- 
-ktodactyl  + -ous.]  Same  as  leptodactyl. 
Leptodera  (lep-tod'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ae- 
Trrdc,  thin,  fine,  slender,  + depot;  for  dkppa,  skin, 
hide.]  A genus  of  vinegar-eels  of  the  family 
Anguillulidce.  L.  oxyphila  is  the  viuegar-eel  formerly 
called  Anguillula  aceti.  The  same  or  a very  similar  spe- 
cies found  in  sour  paste  is  L.  glutinis.  The  form  is  as 
simple  as  possible,  being  cylindric  and  tapering,  the  mouth 
a slight  opening,  and  the  length  less  than  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch. 

Leptodora  (lep-tod'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ae- 
irrdg,  thin,  fine,  slender,  *+  dopd , a skin,  hide.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Leptodoridce.  L.  hyalina 
is  an  example.  Lilljehorg,  1860. 

Leptodoridse  (lep-tii-dor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Leptodora  + -feta.]  A family  of  daphniaceous 
crustaceans,  of  the  order  Cladocera,  represented 
by  the  genus  Leptodora . The  form  is  very  peculiar : 
there  are  six  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet ; the  abdomen  is  very 
long  and  segmented,  and  there  are  no  respiratory  organs. 
There  is  a rudimentary  shell  in  the  female  only.  These 
water-fleas  grow  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  occur  in  fresh 
water  in  both  America  and  Europe. 

Leptogaster  (lep-to-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ' 
LEirrdg,  thin,  fine,  slender,  + yaari/p,  stomach.] 
1.  A genus  of  robber-flies  or  Asilidce,  founded 
by  Meigen  in  1804,  having  the  face  very  narrow 
and  the  abdomen  long  and  slender,  whence  the 
name.  There  are  about  12  European  and  near- 
ly 20  North  American  species. — 2.  A genus  of 
reduvioidheteropterous  insects,  containing  one 
Madagascar  bug,  L.  flavipes.  Signoret,  I860.— 
3.  A genus  of  dragon-flies.  Eagen,  1861. 
Leptoglossa  (lep-to-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Acttoc,  thin,  fine,  slender,  4*  yAaatra,  the 
tongue.]  1 1.  A division  of  Lacertilia , including 
lizards  with  slender  cleft  protrusile  tongue: 
same  as  Mssilinguia.— 2.  In  Cope’s  classifica- 
tion, a suborder  of  lizards, 
leptoglossal  (lep-to-glos'al),  a.  [As  Lepto-  . 
glossa  + -ft/.]  Having  a slender  tongue;  spe-  ■ 
cifieally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Leptoglossa. 
leptoglossate  (lep-to-glos'at),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Leptoglossa  + -aZeLj  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Leptoglossa,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A lizard  of  the  group  Leptoglossa. 
Leptoglossus  (lep-to-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
?.£7r rog,  thin,  fine,  slender,  + y'duoaa,  the  tongue.] 

1 . An  important  genus  of  corooid  bugs,  having  ■ 


Leptoglossus  phyllopus,  twice  natural  size. 


the  hind  tibise  usually  expanded,  erected  by 
Guerin  in  1830.  The  species  are  subtropical.  L.phyl- 
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lopus  is  common  in  the  southern  United  States,  where  it 
injures  cotton-bolls  and  oranges. 

2.  A genus  of  Australian  myzomeline  birds. 
Swainson,  1837.  See  Acanthorhynclius,  1. 

leptogonidium  (lep^tq-go-nidT-um),  ».;  pi.  lep- 
togonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Acttoc,  thin,  fine,  slen- 
der, + NL.  gonidium.\  Same  as  gonidimium. 

Leptolepidas  (lep-to-lep'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Leptolepis  + -idee.']  A family  of  extinct  teleost 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Leptolepis,  with 
the  vertebrae  ossified,  the  tail  homocercal,  the 
scales  cycloid,  the  fins  without  fulcra,  single 
dorsal  fin,  anil  toetli  in  bands  mostly  minute. 


Leptoptilus 


applied  by  Vaizey  to  the  phloem  of  the  inner 
tissue  in  the  seta  of  some  mosses.  Compare 
leptoxylem. 

Leptophloeum  (lep-to-fle'um),  n.  [NL.  (Daw- 
son, 1862),  < Gr.  Act  Tog,  thin,  fine,  delicate,  + 
tfkotdq,  bark.]  A lycopodiaceous  fossil  plant, 
allied  to  Lepidodendron  and  found  in  the  De- 
vonian of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  ad- 
jacent region  of  northeastern  America,  and  also 
in  beds  of  similar  age  in  Australia.  The  stem  is 
covered  with  broad  rhombic  leaf-bases  or  -cushions,  each 
with  a single  small  vascular  scar  a little  above  its  center, 

, - ■ - .j  .uuou.j  uiiuuie.  and  above  this  a very  slight  furrow.  This  is  a characteris- 

The  family  flourished  in  Liassic  and  Oolitic  bcally  Devonian  genus. 

epochs.  Leptoplana  (lep-top'la-na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Leptolepis  (lop-tol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Act-  delicate,  + irA&vyq,  a wanderer,  < n-Aavof, 

t6 i,  thin,  fine,  small,  4-  Act if,  a scale:  see  wandering:  s es planet.]  The  typical  genus  of 
lepis.]  The  typical  genus  of  Leptolepidee,  con-  Leptoplanidce.  L.  tremellaris  is  a Mediterranean 
taining  extinct  clupeiform  fishes  with  small  species.  _ 

scales,  whence  the  name.  Leptoplanidffi  (lep-to-plan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 

leptology  (lep-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aem-oAor/a,  Leptoplana  + -ida:.]  A family  of  digonoporous 
minute  description!  also  quibbling,  < Aejrrdf,  dendroecelous  turbellarians,  typified  by  the  ge- 
fine,  minute,  4-  - Xoyia,(.  Eyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  nus  Leptoplana.  It  contains  marine  planarians  with 
In  rhet.,  minute  and  detailed  description  ?■  and  usually  very  delicate  body  without  dis- 

lentnmo  Zlpn'tnTnl  rZ  ft,.  - . ,1-  ^ tmet  cephalic  region  or  tentacles,  eyes  more  or  less  numer- 

ieptome  (lep  tom),  n.  [<  Gi.  A-TTT0q,  thin,  fine,  ous,  mouth  usually  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  body 

slender.  J bame  as  oast l,  2.  Potonie.  and  the  genital  openings  behind  the  mouth. 

Leptomedusas  (lep^o-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  leptepod (lep'to-pod),  a.  [As Leptopod-a.]  Slen- 

< Gr.  Acn-rdf,  thin,  delicate,  + NL.  Medusce.]  In  der-footed,  as  a member  of  the  Leptopoda. 

Haeckel’s  classification  of  liydrozoans,  the  ca-  Leptopoda  (lep-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
lyptoblastic  hydromedusans,  as  the  campanu-  ^rdq,  thin,  fine,  delicate,  + nohq  (trod-)  = E. 
larian  and  sertularian  polyps,  regarded  as  an  .foot.]  A group  of  rostriferous  gastropods  with 
order  of  Medusae.  See  Calyptohlastea.  the  foot  compressed  and  adapted  for  leaping, 

leptomedusan  (lep"tq-me-du'san),  a.  and  n.  I.  composed  of  the  families  Strombidai  and  Phori - 
a.  Pertaining  to  the'  Leptomeclusce,  or  having  ^ce.  L.  E.  Gray,  1821. 

their  characters;  calyptoblastie,  as  a hydro-  Leptopodia  (lep-to-po'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ar- 
med usan.  irrdf,  thin,  slender,  + mvq'(erod-)  = E./ooZ.]  A 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Leptomedusw ; a calypto- 
blastie hydromednsan. 

leptomeninges(lep//tq-rne-nin'jez),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.ACTrdf, thin, fine, ’slender, -b/iyuiyf  (pyvryy-), 
a membrane:  see  meninx.]  In  anat.,  the  pia 
mater  and  arachnoid. 

leptomeningitis(lep-tq-men-in-ji'tis),».  [< lep- 
tomeninges  + -itis.  Cf.  meningitis.]  Inpathol., 

^inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid. 

Leptomeria  (lep-tq-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (R. 

Brown,  1810),  so  called  from  the  small  delicate 
flowers;  < Gr.  Acttoc,  small,  slender,  + pepoq,  a 
part.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous 
plants,  of  the  family  Santalacese  and  tribe 
Osyrideee,  with  minute  hermaphrodite  flowers 
crowded  in  terminal  or  lateral  racemes  or 
spikes,  and  small  drupes,  sometimes  with  a 
fleshy  exocarp.  Fourteen  species  are  known,  all  natives 
of  Australia,  broom-like  shrubs  with  angular  or  roundish 
twig-like  branches,  mostly  destitute  of  leaves  except  on 

til  ft  vmirur  l.witra  T,  H-ill nm-rUn  w 4o  o ,.i- 


Long-legged  Spider-crab  (. Leptopodia  sagittaria ). 


genus  of  spider-crabs,  founded  by  Leacb  in 
1814.  They  have  a small  triangular  body  with  a long 
acute  rostrum,  and  extremely  long,  slender  legs.  L.  sagit- 
taria, whose  body  is  less  than  an  inch  broad,  has  legs  near- 
ly a foot  long. 

leptopodian  (lep-to-po'di-an),  n.  [<  Leptopodia 
•f  -an.]  A crab  of  the  family  Lep topodiidee;  a 
-•  -o  — — - — uvuuiuvo  ui  reaves  eieept  on  spider-crab  or  sea-spider, 
the  young  twigs.  L.  Billardieri  is  a pretty  shrub,  six  feet  Leptopodidse  (lep-to-pod'i-de),  n.  7)1.  TNL  < 
high, with  white  flowers  and  greemsh-red  berry-like  drupes,  t pnfnnnrln  4-  tV7zf>  1 ' TV.  ^ u A 

the  pulp  of  which  is  pleasant,  acid,  and  slightly  astringent  • -“cPtol)0€i'a  + -idee.]  In  entom. , a family  of  He- 
the  drupes  are  called  native  currants  in  New  South  Wales  ter  op  ter  a,  represented  by  the  genus  Leptopus. 
and  Victoria.  Remains  of  plants  of  this  genus  occur  in  Also  Leptopidce. 

Te?tiiw  age8 iSmpe  ® ln  Deaily  aU  th®  dep°sit3  °f  the  Leptopodiidse  (lep/'to-po-dl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
leptomorpMc  (lep-to-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ac-  Leptopodia  + -idee.]  A family  of  brachyu- 
TTTdq,  thin,  fine,  + ilopAy,  form.]  An  epithet  rous  decapod  crustaceans,  named  from  the  ge- 
proposed  by  Giimbel  to  designate  those  mineral  «bS' r/  r 1 

constituents  of  rocks  which,  although  crystal-  ti^?P^°?0„Pe  °P)>  n-  ®r-  territ, 

line  in  structure,  are  not  bounded  by  their  own  OT’ t?06 ! 866  P.rosoPls 

proper  crystalline  faces.  It  is  nearly  the  same  6SSP  fa<!e5  tlie  P°ssession  of  or 

in  meaning  as  the  “ allotriomorphic  ” of  Rosen-  l01-S’  na?!r°w  faer/ 

busch  leptoprosopic  (lep'To-pro-sop'ik),  a.  [<  lepto- 

Lepton1  (lep'ton),  n. ; pi.  lepta  (-ta).  [<  Gr.  Ac-  fTT  + "iC']  ■ Havin§  a louS  narrow  face,  as 
ttt6v,  a small  coin,  prop.  neut.  (sc  fvdpiopa,  coin)  a SKUlb 

of  2pTTTor  t.hin  firtr>  elonrlen*  omnll  lif- 


J — —7  T.  ^ yuv. 

of  Aenroq,  thin,  fine,  slender,  small,  lit.  peeled, 
stripped,  < A inreiv,  peel,  strip.  Cf.  Lepas,  lepis.] 
The  smallest  coin  of  modern  Greece,  equal  to  a 
centime.  One  hundred  lepta  make  a drachma. 
Lepton2  (lep'ton),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Acttov,  neut. 
of  Aeirrdq,  fine,  small,  delicate.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Leptonidm.  The  shell  resembles  that  of 
Kellia,  is  often  minutely  punctured,  and  has  divergent 
teeth.  There  are  many  species.  L.  squamosum  and  L. 
convexum  are  British. 

Leptonidse  (lep-ton'i-de),  n.pl.  [<  Lepton 2 + 
-idee.]  A family  of  siphonate  dimyarian  bi- 
valves, typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Lepton.  They  have  the 
mantle  extensile  beyond  the 
shell,  and  furnished  with  a row 
of  filaments  (one  of  which  is 
enlarged  and  prolonged  in 
front);  a single  short  siphon; 
two  branchise,  complete  and 
separate;  foot  thick,  tapering, 
and  with  a byssal  groove  ; and  Dfion . 
equivalve  subequilateral  valves,  ment.’ 
gaping  at  the  end,  with  an  in- 
ternal ligament  and  simple  pallial  impressions.  There  is 
one  cardinal  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  cartilage-pit  (some- 
times on  one  side  only) ; of  the  lateral  teeth  there  are  on 
each  side  two  or  only  ona 

eptophloem  (lep-t  6-fid 'em),  n.  [<  Gr.  'Mnrog, 
slender,  + E.  phloem .]  A rudimentary  phloem : 


Lepton  squamulosum. 
f foot ; m,  mantle ; s,  si- 
phon; t,  tentacular  fila- 


The  mid-facial  index  . . . could  be  accurately  deter- 
mined in  the  three  Yasinese  skulls,  in  which  it  is  very 
constant  and  averages  54.2,  making  them  dolichofacial,  or 
leptoprosopic.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVIII.  23. 

Leptops  (lep'tops),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Acttoc,  thin, 
fine,  narrow,  + infi,  face,  eye.]  1.  A genus  of 
fishes,  the  mud-eats,  of  the  family  Siluridce  and 
subfamily  Ictalurince,  with  large  flattened  head, 
projecting  lower  jaw,  and  peculiar  dentition. 
L.  olivaris  is  a large  catfish  living  on  muddy  bottoms  of 
streams  and  lakes  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Rajinesque,  1820. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  snout-beetles,  of  the 
family  Curculionidce,  comprising  many  Austra- 
lian species  of  large  or  medium  size,  whitish  or 
brown  color,  with  narrow  linear  vertical  eyes 
and  a distinct  scutellum.  Schonherr,  1834. 
Leptoptila (lep-top'ti-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ettt6q, 
thin,  fine,  delicate,  + tttIAov,  feather.]  A genus 
of  American  wood-pigeons,  containing  about 
a dozen  species,  whose  outer  primaries  are  in- 
cised, attenuate,  and  bistoury-like  at  the  end; 
the  pin- wing  doves.  The  tarsi  are  bare ; the  tail  has  12 
feathers;  the  lining  of  the  wings  is  chestnut;  the  neck  is 
iridescent ; and  there  are  no  metallic  spots.  The  genus 
is  also  called  Engyptila.  L.  or  E.  albifrons  is  found  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  L.  jamaicensis  in  Jamaica. 

Leptoptilus  (lep-top'ti-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
AeTTTdg,  thin,  fine,  delicate,  + 7m/W,  feather.]  A 


Leptoptilus 

genus  of  storks  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  fam- 
ily Ciconiidce;  the  adjutants  or  marabous.  Also 
Leptoptilos.  See  cut  under  adjutant-bird. 
Leptopus  (lep'to-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Heurof, 
thin,  fine,  delicate,  + irovg  = E.  foot.]  In  zool. , 
a name  of  various  genera,  (a)  The  typical  genus  of 
Leptopidce  or  Leptopodidce,  founded  by  Latreille  in  1809, 
having  the  prothorax  contracted  into  a neck,  the  antennae 
very  slender,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  often 
spinous.  The  species  occur  in  France  and  Algeria.  ( b ) 
A genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Dolichopodidce. 
Also  called  Xanthochlorus.  Haliday , 1831.  (c)  A genus 
of  scarabseoid  beetles.  Dejean,  1833.  (d)  A genus  of  fishes. 
Rafinesque,  1815.  (e)  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Lamarck , 
1819.  (f)  A genus  of  birds.  Fraser,  1844. 

leptorrhine,  leptorhine  (lop'to-rin),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Urn-rdf,  thin,  small,  slender,  + pig  (,/uv-),  the 
nose.]  1.  Having  a small  nose  or  slender 
snout,  as  the  fossil  rhinoceros,  Rhinoceros 
j'leptorrhinus. — 2.  Same  as  leptorrhinian. 
leptorrhinian,  leptorhinian  (lep-to-rin'i-an), 
a.  [<  leptorrhine  + -ian.]  1.  Having  a skull 
with  a nasal  index  of  less  than  47  (German 
anthropologists),  of  less  than  47.9  (Broca). — 
2.  Having  a nose  the  soft  parts  of  which  have 
an  index  of  from  C3-69  (Topinard). 
leptorrhinic,  leptorhinic,  a.  Leptorrhinian. 
Leptoscopidse  (lep-to-skop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Leptoscopus  + -idee.]  A family  of  trachinoid 
fishes  represented  by  the  genus  Leptoscopus. 
(a)  In  a restricted  sense  it  includes  only  flshe3  with  an 
elongated  antrorsiform  body,  median  lateral  line,  long 
continuous  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  perfect  ventrals  with 
one  spinous  and  five  soft  rays ; (6)  in  a wider  sense  it  is 
used  for  trachinoid  fishes  of  the  foregoing  form  with  imper- 
fect as  well  as  with  perfect  ventral  fins,  and  then  divided 
into  two  subfamilies,  Leptoscopinoe  and  Dactyloscopince. 

Leptoscopus  (lep-tos'ko-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Leptoscopus  macropygus. 

Aetr rdf,  thin,  slender,  + amiruv,  view.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Leptoscopidw.  Gill,  1859. 
Leptosomatidse  (lep  " to  - so  - mat ' i - de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Leptosbmi'dce. 

Leptosomidae  (lep-to-som'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Leptosomus  + -idee.]  A peculiar  Madagascar 
family  of  picarian  birds  represented  by  the  sin- 
gle genus  Leptosomus,  related  to  the  Coraciidce  or 
rollers.  The  feet  are  zygodactyl  to  some  extent,  but  the 
outer  toe  is  not  completely  reversed.  The  pterylosis  is 
remarkable  for  the  development  of  a pair  of  pygal  powder- 
down  patches.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted,  and  the  loral 
plumules  form  a tuft  over  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
beak.  The  nostrils  ate  median.  The  sexes  are  diverse. 

Leptosomus  (lep-to-so'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aeirrdg,  thin,  slender,  + oaua,  body.]  1.  The 
typical  genus 
of  Leptosomi- 
die.  L.  discolor 
is  the  kirumbo. 

Vieillot,  1816. 

Also  Leptosoma. 

Bonaparte,  1849. 

— 2.  A genus 
of  curculionids, 
now  called  Rha- 
dinosomus . 

Schonherr,  1826. 
leptosperm 
(lep' to -sperm), 
n.  A tree  of 
the  genus  Lep- 
tospermum. 

Leptospermeae 
(lep  - to  - sper 
me-e),  n.  pi. 

[ISfL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1828),  < Leptospermum 
+ -etc.]  Originally,  a suborder,  now  reduced  to 
a tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Myrtacese,  based 
on  the  genus  Leptospermum,  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  loculicidally  dehiscent  capsule. 
It  embraces  23  genera,  among  which  are  Euca- 
lyptus, Milaleuca,  and  Hctrosideros. 
Leptospermum  (lep-to-sper'mum),  n.  [NL. 
(G.  Forster,  177G),  < Gr.  Aeirrbg,  thin,  slender, 
+ oiripua,  seed.]  A genus  of  plants,  the  type  of 
the  tribe  Leptospermese  of  the  family  ilyrtuceee. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  generally  alternate  leaves,  the 
stamens  not  exceeding  the  corolla,  and  the  numerous 
ovuies.  There  are  about  25  species,  shrubs  or  rarely 
small  trees,  with  small  rigid  one-  to  three-nerved  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  See  tea-free, 
2,  and  sandstay. 

leptosporangiate  (lep'to-spo-ran'ji-at),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Aeurdf,  slender,  + NL  sporangium  + -ate1.] 


Kirumbo  ( Leptosomus  discolor ). 
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In  hot.,  having  sporangia  formed  from  a single 
epidermal  cell,  as  in  the  true  ferns  and  in  the 
Salviniacece  and  Marsileaceai.  Compare  euspo- 
rangiate. 

Leptostraca  (lep-tos'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aerrrog,  thin,  fine,  small,  ’+  barpasov,  a shell.] 
An  order  of  Crustacea  formed  by  Claus  for  the 
reception  of  the  genus  Nebalia  and  related  ex- 
tinct forms. 

Leptothrix  (lep'to-thriks),  it.  [<  Gr.  Aeirrdc, 
slender,  + 6pt%,  hair.]  1.  A genus  of  bacteria 
comprising  those  having  the  form  of  an  un- 
branched non-motile  filament,  consisting  of 
cylindrical  round  or  ovoid  cells  joined  end  to 
end  and  inclosed  in  a sheath.  L.  buccalis  lives  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  fur  of  the  teeth,  and 
may  become  parasitic  on  the  teeth  and  cause  decay. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Any  bacterium  having  this  form, 
leptoxylem  (lep-to-zi'lem),  it.  [<  Gr.  Aeirrig, 
slender,  4-  E.  xylem.]  In  hot.,  a rudimentary 
xylem. 

Leptura  (lep-tii'rii),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  7.t~-or„ 
thin,  slender,  + ovpa,  the  tail.]  A large  genus 
of  longicorn  beetles  of  the  family  Cerambycidce. 
Some  75  species  occur  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico. 
L.  canadensis,  about  one  half  of  an  inch  long,  is  brownish- 
black  with  yellow  on  the  antennal  and  red  on  the  elytra. 

Leptureas  (lep-tu're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1883), ’<  Lepturus  + -ece.]  A sub- 
tribe of  grasses  founded  on  the  genus  Lepturus, 
having  one  or  two  stiff  empty  glumes  much 
longer  than  the  hyaline  flowering  ones.  It  em- 
braces four  genera  besides  Lepturus,  all  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
lepturid  (lep'tu-rid),  n.  A member  of  the  Lep- 
turidee. 

Lepturidae  (lep-tu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leptura 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  longicorn  insects,  typified 
by  the  genus  Leptura.  They  have  the  head  narrowed 
to  a neck  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  rounded  and  do  not 
envelop  the  base  of  the  antennal ; the  front  coxre  conical ; 
and  the  stridulating  plate  on  the  mesonotum  divided  by 
a smooth  portion  or  by  a furrow.  These  insects  occur  on 
flowers.  Also  written  Lepturadce,  Lepturetoc,  Lepturida, 
Lepturites. 

Lepturinse  (lep-tu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Leptura 
+ -incc.]  The  lepturids  rated  as  a subfamily  of 
Cerambycidce. 

Lepturus  (lep-tu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 
1810),  < Gr.  Aeirrdg,  slender,  + ovpa,  tail  (from 
the  slender  spikes).]  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Kordeece  and  type  of  the  snbtribe  Lep- 
turece,  characterized  by  the  one-  to  two-flowered 
spikelet  having  one  or  two  rigid  outer  glumes 
inclosing  the  thin  pointless  flowering  glumes. 
There  are  about  4 species,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  temperate  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  generally  known 
as  hard-grass,  and  also  as  snake’s-tail. 

Leptus  (lep'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aenrdg,  thin, 
fine,  delicate:  seo  Lepton"2.]  1.  A generic 
name  under  which  six-legged  larval  forms  of 
various  mites,  chiefly  of  the  family  Trombi- 
diidse,  but  also  of  Rhyncolophidee,  have  been 
grouped.  L.  autumnalis,  a young  rhyncolophid,  is  the 
cause  of  a cutaneous  disease  in  man.  L.  americanus  is  a 
young  trombidiid.  See  harvest-tick.  Latreille,  1806. 

2.  A genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  Cucujidse : 
same  as  Sylvanus,  Duftschmidt,  1825. 

Lspu.3  (le'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lepus  ( lepor-)y  a 
hare.  Cf.  Gr.  (^olic)  XeTcoptg,  (Italic)  a 

hare.]  1.  The  representative  and  typical  genus 
of  Leporidx.  There  are  about  30  species,  of  most  parts  of 
the  world  except  Australia.  South  America  has  but  one, 
the  tapeti,  L.  brasiliensis.  India  and  Africa  have  several, 
and  North  America  the  largest  number.  L.  timidus  is  the 
common  hare  of  Europe.  L.  cuniculus  is  the  common 
rabbit,  the  original  of  the  domestic  varieties.  The  polar 
, hare,  white  in  winter,  is  L.  arcticus  or  glacialis.  Several 
other  species  also  turn  white.  L.  americanus  is  the  com- 
mon varying  hare  of  North  America.  L.  campestri.8  is  the 
northern  prairie-hare.  L.  callotis  and  L.  calif ornicus  are 
two  large  Southern  hares  of  the  same  continent.  L.  aquati- 
cus  is  the  swamp- 
hare  of  the  south- 
ern United  States. 

L.  pahistris  is  the 
marsh-hare.  The 
common  wood-rab- 
bit of  the  United 
States  is  L.  sylvati- 
cus.  Romerolagus, 
an  aberrant  genus, 
is  from  Mexico. 

See  cuts  under  cot- 
tontail, hare,  and 
jack-rabbit. 

2.  An  ancient 
southern  con- 
stellation, situ- 
ated south  of 
Orion  and  east 
of  Canis  Major. 

Its  brightest  star, 


The  Constellation  Lepus. 


of  2.7  magnitude,  is  in  a line  from  the  middle  star  of  Ori- 
on’s belt  through  the  sword  of  Orion. 


lerry 

Lepyridaet  (le-pir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lepyrus 
+ -idee.]  A"  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  Lepyrus.  Kirby,  1837. 
LepyrilS  (lep'i-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A eirvp6g,  in  a 
rind  or  shell,  nent.  Acrrvpbv,  a rind,  shell,  < Aeirog, 
a scale,  rind : see  lepis.]  A genus  of  weevils  or 
Curculionidce,  having  the  rostrum  subangulate 
and  carinate  below,  and  the  legs  rounded,  not 
sinuate.  They  are  rather  large  yellowish  or  grayish 
beetles,  living  upon  various  trees.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  belong  to  the  northern  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. L.  colon  is  an  ashy-gray  species,  about  one  third 
of  an  inch  long,  found  in  Europe  and  British  America, 
especially  upon  willows. 

leret.  An  obsolete  form  of  tear1,  leer1,  leer3. 
Lernaea  (ler-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  with  ref.  to  the  Ler- 
nsean  hydra,  < L.  Lerncea,  fern,  of  Lernceus : see 
Lerncean.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lernandce,  for- 
merly regarded  as  belonging  to  the  group  of 
nematoid  intestinal  worms.  The  male  of  L. 
branchialis  is  2 or  3 millimeters  long,  the  female 
twice  as  large.  Also  Lernea. 

Lernaean,  Lernean  (lfer-ne'an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  Lernceus,  < Gr.  A epvalog,  Lernaean,  < Aepva, 
A kprvy,  > L.  Lena,  Lome,  a locality  in  Argolis.  ] 

1.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  tho  marshy  district  and 
the  lake  and  fountain  called  Lerna,  in  the  re- 
gion of  Argolis  in  Greece,  or  to  the  ancient 
sacred  grove  in  this  district. 

Opened  the  eye  of  his  conscience  to  the  hundred -headed 
injustice  in  the  Lerncean  Marsh  of  Modern  Society. 

Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons  on  Religion. 

2.  [!.  c.]  Same  as  lernceoid Lernaean  hydra,  in 

Gr.  myth.,  a monstrous  nine-headed  serpent  inhabiting 
the  Lernaean  marsh,  killed  by  Hercules.  See  hydra,  1,  and 
Hercules. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lernccidcc  or  Lernccoi - 
dea. 

Lernseidse  (ler-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lerncca 
+ - idee .]  A family  of  degraded  parasitic  crus- 
taceans (fish-lice),  of  the  order  & 'iphonostoma,  or 
giving  name  to  a different  order,  Lernccoidea. 
The  females  of  these  fish-lice  resemble  worms  rather  than 
crustaceans.  The  body  is  unsegmented ; there  are  pro- 
cesses upon  the  head ; the  mouth-parls  are  piercing,  with 
a suctorial  tube;  and  there  are  four  pairs  o?  fniall  swim- 
ming-feet. They  are  found  on  the  eyes,  mouth  gills,  and 
skin,  and  sometimes  in  the  flesh  of  fishes.  The  small 
males  are  parasitic  upon  the  females,  and  resemble  crus- 
taceans more  than  do  the  females.  There  are  several 
genera,  as  Lerncea,  Lernoeocera,  Lemceonema,  Fenella, 
Hcemobaphes,  etc.  Also  Lemceadce. 

lernseiform,  lerneiform  (ler-ne'i-form),  a. 
[<  NL.  Lerncea  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  or  characters  of  the  Lernceoidea;  resem- 
bling crustaceans  of  the  genus  Lerncea. 
Lernseodea  (ler-ne-od'e-a),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ler- 
nceoidea. 

lernseoid,  lerneoid  (ler-ne'oid),  a.  [<  NL.  Ler- 
ncea + Gr.  eMoc,  form.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Lernceoidea.  Also  lerncean. 
Lemseoidea  (ler-ne-oi'de-ii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ler- 
ncea + Gr.  ehSog,  form.]"  An  order  of  Epizoa, 
containing  those  most  degraded  parasitic  crus- 
taceans whose  bodies  are  worm-like  and  whose 
limbs  are  rudimentary,  as  in  the  families  Chon- 
dracanthidce,  Lernccictce,  and  Tcrnceopodida1.  The 
limbs,  when  present,  are  simple  inarticulate  processes  ser- 
ving only  to  fix  the  parasi!  e on  its  host.  The  thorax  is  in- 
articulate and  the  abdomen  usually  rudimentary.  These 
fish  lice,  especially  the  females,  exhibit  the  extreme  of 
degradation  and  distortion  of  form.  Also  Lemceodea. 

Lernseopoda  (ler-ne-op'6-da),  «.  [NL.,  < Ler- 
ncea + Gr.  TToig  (iro<5-)  = H.  foot.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Lernaiopodidce. 

lernaeopodian  (ler-ne-o-po'di-an),  it.  [<  Ler- 
nceopoda  + -ian.]  A fish-lonso  of  the  genus 
Lernceopoda,  or  some  similar  species. 
Lernseopodids  (1  er-n e-o-pod ' i-d e ) , « . /7.  [NL., 
< Lernaiopoda  + -idee.] ' A family  of  degraded 
parasitic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Siplionosto - 
vna  or  Lernceoidea.  The  body  consists  of  head  and 
thorax  with  rudimentary  abdomen,  and  there  are  no  swim- 
ming-feet. The  mouth-parts  consist  of  mandibulate  and 
suctorial  parts,  the  maxillipeds  attaining  some  size  and 
serving  in  the  female  for  attachment.  The  dwarfed  males 
have  clasping-feet.  hut  no  swimming-feet.  There  are  sev- 
eral genera  of  these  grotesque  fish-lice,  as  Lernceopoda, 
Achtheres,  Anchorella,  Lrachiella,  etc. 

Lernea,  Lernean,  etc.  See  Lernaia,  etc. 
lerot  (le'rot),  n.  [<  F.  lerot,  dim.  of  loir,  < L. 
glis  (gUr-f,  a dormouse:  see  GHs.]  The  gar- 
den-dormouse, Hyoxus  or  Eliomys  nitela,  one 
of  the  larger  dormice  of  southern  Europe,  about 
6 inches  long. 

lerp  (lerp),  n.  [Australian.]  A manna  secreted 
by  certain  flea-lice  ( Psyllidse)  occurring  on  the 
eucalyptus  in  Australia, 
lerruck  (ler'uk),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  lave- 
rock, for  lark L [Orkney  Isles.] 
lerryt,  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  tear1,  ».]  Learn- 
ing; lesson.  Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Consta- 
ble, iii.  3. 


Lerva 

Lerva  (ler'va),  re.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1837,  as 
Lerwa;  Blytli,  1849,  as  Lerva),  from  a native 
name.]  A genus  of  gallinaceous  "birds  of  tlie 
family  Tetraonidce;  the  snow-partridges.  L.  mm- 


Himalayan  Snow-partridge  {.Lerva  ttivicola). 


cola , the  only  species,  ranges  along  the  Himalayas  into 

Tibet  and  China,  at  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  14,000  feet,  j , n aq'Ica  n ^ 
breeding  near  the  snow-line.  The  plumage  is  variegated  Ges  * • gj 
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or  injury  suffered  in  a commutative  contract  'by 
the  party  who  does  not  receive  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  gives.  When  the  inequality  amounts  to 
more  than  one  half  of  the  value  of  what  the  party  gives,  it 
is  called  in  French  law  lesion  d' outre  moitia  du  juste  prix, in 
Spanish  law  lesion  inorme,  and,  if  very  much  more,  lesion 
inormisima.  When  the  inequality  amounts  to  from  one 
third  to  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  what  the  party  gives, 
it  is  called  in  French  law  lesion  du  tiers  au  quart. 

3.  In  pathol.,  any  morbid  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  organs.  The  term  is  not  restricted  to  visible 
anatomical  changes,  but  may  be  applied  to  such  as  are  re- 
vealed solely  by  a disturbance  of  function. 

When  it  [peritonitis]  arises  from  a wound,  it  is  probably 
not  the  simple  injury  to  the  peritoneum  that  causes  the 
lesion.  Quain , Med.  Diet.,  p.  1131. 

Focal  lesion.  See  focal. 

lesk,  lisk  (lesk,  lisk),  n.  [<  ME.  leske,  < Dan. 
lyske  = Sw.  ljumske  = MD.  licsche,  flank.]  The 
groin  or  flank.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  laste  was  a litylle  mane  that  laide  was  be-nethe, 
His  leskes  laye  alle  lene  and  latheliche  to  schewe. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3280. 

[NL.  (Johann  Hedwig, 


with  chestnut-red,  buff,  black,  and  gray ; the  male  is  spur- 
red, and  weighs  about  20  ounces.  See  snow-partridge.  Also 
called  Tetraoperdix. 

les1!,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  less. 

les2f.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  leese 1. 

Lesbia  (les'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  with  ref- 
erence to  their  brilliant  metallic  color;  < L. 
lesl)ias  or  lesbia , a precious  stone  found  in  Les- 
bos: see  Lesbian.']  1.  A genus  of  Carabidce 
founded  by  Latreille  in  1804.  As  now  restricted, 
the  genus  enters  the  tribe  Lesbiini  of  the  subfamily  Har- 

palince  unisetosce , and  is  characterized  by  having  short  t Vloa'VfsiS 

tibial  spurs,  distinct  antennal  scrobes,  the  first  three  joints  1 __  „ ^ 


1782),  named  after  N.  G.  LesJce  (1757-86).]  A 
genus  of  mosses,  the  type  of  the  tribe  Leskeece. 
It  is  marked  by  the  narrowlylanceolate  teeth  of  the  outer 
peristome,  the  narrow  and  linear  segments  of  the  inner,  the 
absence  of  cilia,  and  the  oblong  capsule,  which  is  erect  or 
somewhat  arcuate.  L.  sericea  sometimes  called  golden 
moss,  is  very  common  in  England,  forming  silky  yellowish- 
green  patches  on  ash-trees. 

Leskeese  (les-ke'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ( W.  P.  Schim- 
per,  1860),<  Leskea  + - ece .]  A tribe  of  pleuro- 
carpous  Bryacece  or  true  mosses,  embracing 
Leskea , its  type,  and  a few  other  genera. 

' ’ n.  [NL.  (Robineau-Desvoidy, 


, lessee 

scale:  as,  St.  James  the  Less;  his  honors  are 
less  than  his  deserts. 

But  he  that  is  lesse  in  the  kyngdom  of  heavenes  is  more 
than  he.  Wyclif , Mat.  xi.  11. 

Whan  thise  [tidings]  were  told  to  lasse  & to  more. 

Wttliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4768. 

Look  for  no  less  [punishment]  than  death. 

Shale.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2.  92. 

What  power  shall  stand  in  that  frightful  time  when  re- 
bellion hath  become  a less  evil  than  endurance? 

Macaulay , Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

Great  tracts  of  wilderness, 

Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 

But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 

Tennyson , Coming  of  Arthur. 
= Syn.  Smaller,  Less  Fewer.  Smaller  is  rather  more  exact 
than  less,  but  is  used  freely  of  persons  and  of  things  both 
concrete  and  abstract : as,  a smaller  man,  soul,  size.  Less  is 
not  used  of  persons:  as  Jess  trouble,  happiness,  size,  degree; 
less  of  an  evil.  With  reference  to  size  and  number,  the 
proper  words  are  smaller  and  fewer.  “This  apple  is  less 
than  that,”  “There  were  less  people  there  than  I expect- 
ed,” are  inelegant  and  erroneous,  although  similar  expres- 
sions are  often  used  both  in  speech  and  in  writing.  While 
the  latter, however,  is  inexcusable,  the  former  may  be  used 
sparingly  without  offense  in  certain  collocations,  especial- 
ly in  poetry.  The  allusion  to  the  mustard-seed  in  Mark 
iv.  31  appears  to  be  the  only  example  in  the  Bible  of  the 
use  of  less  in  the  sense  of  ‘ smaller  in  size.*  In  Shakspere’s 
plays  the  word  occurs  more  than  two  hundred  times,  and 
in  Milton’s  poems  more  than  a hundred  ; in  the  former  it 
is  used  only  four  or  five  times  and  in  the  latter  three  times 
in  the  sense  of  ‘smaller  in  size,’  and  never  in  that  of 
‘fewer.’ 

The  razor’s  edge  invisible, 

Cutting  a smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  258. 
Of  harmes  two  the  lesse  is  for  to  cheese. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  470. 


of  the  antennse  glabrous,  and  the  head  constricted  behind 
the  eyes.  A great  many  species  of  rather  small  size  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the  New  World.  Most 
of  them  are  either  of  brilliant  metallic  color  or  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  bright  contrasting  colors.  They  are 
usually  met  with  during  the  daytime  on  trees  and  low 
plants. 

2.  A genus  of  humming-birds,  or  Trochilidce, 
with  long  forked  tail,  containing  such  species 
as  L.  sylphia  or  X.  gouldi. 

Lesbian  (les'bi-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Lesbius,  < Gr. 
Aca/3(Of,<  A£ff^o?,’>L.ies6os,Lesbos.]  I.  a.  Of  or 


1830),  named  after  N.  G.  Leslie.']  1 . A genus  of 
dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Tachinidcs.  They 
are  rather  large  bristly  flies  of  dark-yellowish  or  -greenish 
color,  chiefly  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  larvre  are  internal 
parasites  of  other  insects.  L.  aurea  of  Europe  infests  the  less1  (les),  adv.  COmpar.  [<  ME.  lesse,  les,  las,  < 
, •- _ .....  J r ' AS.  Ices  (=  OS.  les),  compar.  adv.,  associated 


If  we  are  mark’d  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ; and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  22. 


larvae  of  moths  of  the  genus  Sesia,  and  L.  sericaria  of  Japan 
affects  the  silkworm  of  commerce  with  the  disease  known 
as  uji.  The  latter  species  has  been  placed  in  a genus  Uji- 
myia.  See  uji. 

2.  A genus  of  spatangoid  sea-urchins  having 
the  mouth  closed  by  triangular  converging 
plates,  as  in  X.  mirabilis.  J.  E.  Gray,  1851.  Also 
called  Palceostoma. 


pertaining  to  the  island  of  Lesbos  in  the  iEgean  Leskiid®  (les-ki  ( i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leskia 
sea,  which  belonged  in  ancient  times,  together  + -idee.]  A family  of  spatangoid  sea-urchins 
with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  named  from  the  genus  Leskia.  Also  Leskiadce. 
Minor,  to  the  district  called  iEolis,  and  was  the  Leskiinee  (les-ki-I'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leskia  + 
home  of  afamousschoolof  lyriepoets, including  -ince.]  A subfamily  of  irregular  sea-urchins, 
Alcseus,  Sappho,  and  others.  From  the  reputed  char-  of  the  family  Spatangidee. 

acter  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  tone  of  their  poetry,  Les-  Lesleya  (les'le-ya),  re.  [NL. , named  after  J.  P. 
bian  is  often  used  with  the  implied  sense  of  ‘ amatory’  or  Lesley.]  A genus  of  fossil  ferns  established  by 
‘erotic.’— Lesbian  cyma.  Seecyma,  1. 

II.  «.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lesbos, 
lesche  (les'ke),  re.  [<  Gr.  'Itaxv,  a place  for  con- 
versation, a public  portico,  club-room,  etc.,  also 
conversation,  discussion,  < 1-syetv,  speak:  see 

legend.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a building  or  covered  L^s  cubT”c«6e 

portico  frequented  by  the  people  for  conversa-  j^spedeza  (les-pe-de'za),  re.  [NL.  (A.Michaux, 


Lesquereux  (1879).  It  is  related  to  Keuropteris  by 
some  of  its  characters,  and  to  Megalopteris  and  Tseniop- 
teris  by  others.  It  diifers  from  the  fronds  commonly 
known  as  Glossopteris  in  that  its  venation  is  dichotomous 
and  not  reticulate.  Eight  species  have  been  described, 
two  from  the  Carboniferous  of  America. 


tion  or  the  hearing  of  news.  Such  edifices  were 
numerous  in  Greek  cities,  and  their  walls  were  often  dec- 
orated with  historical  and  patriotic  subjects  by  celebrated 
painters,  as  notably  at  Delphi. 

Lescuropteris  (les-ku-rop'te-ris),  n.  [NL., 
named  after  Leo  Lesquereux , a Swiss-Ameri- 
can  paleobotanist.]  A genus  of  fossil  ferns 
established  by  Scbimper  (1869),  which  is  relat- 


compar. 

with  lassa,  ad}.:  see  less1,  a.]  In  a smaller  or 
lower  degree;  to  an  inferior  extent,  amount, 
etc.;  in  a decreased  or  abated  way  or  manner: 
as,  less  prudent ; less  carefully  executed ; to  ex- 
aggerate less;  to  think  less  of  a person. 

Sche  changyd  hyr  colour  lesse  and  more. 

The  Ilom  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  24). 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley,  where 
he  would  be  less  exposed  to  danger. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  95. 

My  life  I value  less 
Than  yonder  fool  his  gaudy  dress. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

less1!  (les),  v.  [<  ME.  lessen , lessen,  < lesse,  less : 
see  less,  a.  Cf.  lessen.]  I,  trans.  To  make  less; 
lessen. 

If  we  thus  do  . . . we  shal  . . . with  this  cumfort  flnde 
our  hartes  lighted,  and  therby  the  griefe  of  our  tribula- 
tion lessed. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  53. 

ii.  inlrans.  To  become  less ; lessen. 

The  day  is  gon,  the  moneth  passid, 

Hire  love  encreseth  and  his  lasseth. 

Gower.  ( Halliwell .) 
Lessen  gan  his  hope  and  ek  his  myght. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1438. 


foliate  leaves  without  stipules.  See  hoopkoop ■ 
plant,  and  Japan  clover  (under  Japan). 


ed  to  Odontopteris  by  the  mode  of  attachment  less1  (les),  a.  compar.  [<  ME.  lesse,  lasse,  < AS, 


of  the  lateral  veins,  and  to  Neuropteris  by  their 
direction,  but  diifers  from  all  the  forms  of  the 
Carboniferous  by  its  peculiar  nervation.  It 
occurs  in  the  coal-measures  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

leseM.  A-  Middle  English  form  of  leased,  etc., 
and  leese A. 

lese-t,  v.  t.  [ME.  lesen,  < AS.  lysan,  lesan,  lidsan, 
loose,  release, < leas,  loose : see  loose,  -less.]  To 
loose;  deliver;  release. 

lese-majesty  (lez'maj'es-ti),  re.  [<  F.  Use-ma- 
jestefl  ML.  Icesamajestas,  high  treason : L.  Icesa, 
fem.  of  Iwsus,  pp.  of  Icedere,  hurt  (see  lesion ) ; 
majestas,  majesty:  see  majesty.]  In  jurispru- 
dence, any  crime  committed  against  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  a state;  treason.  The  Latin  cri- 
men lessee  majestatis  denoted  a charge  brought  against  a 
citizen  for  acts  ot  rebellion,  usurpation  of  office,  or  gen- 
eral misdemeanors  of  a political  character,  which  were 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  offenses  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  lese-majesty  to  take 
into  a latrine  a ring  or  a piece  of  money  bearing  the  effigy 
of  Caesar.  Used  in  Germany  as  any  offense  or  utterance 
against  the  dignity  or  authority  of  the  reigning  power. 
Also  used  in  a general  sense,  ami  often  as  a reflection  on 
*the  dignity  offended.  Also  Bpelled  lese-majesty. 

lesion  (le'zhon),  re.  [<  F.  lesion  = Sp.  lesion  = 
Pg.  lesao  = It.  lesione , < L.  lcesio(n-),  an  injury, 
< Icedere,  pp.  Icesus,  hurt.  Cf . collide,  elide,  illi'de, 
allision,  collision,  elision,  illision.]  1 . A hurting ; 
hurt;  wound;  injury. — 2.  In  civil  law,  the  loss 


180*3),  named  after  D.  L'espedez, the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  in  the  time  of  Miehaux.]  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe  Hedy- 
sarece,  distinguished  by  the  generally  one-seed- 
ed  and  one-jointed  pod  and  the  pinnately  tri-  jegg2^  (les),  corn.  [An  aphetic  form  of  unless.] 

Unless.  B.  Jonson. 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

’ Less  Philomel  will  deign  a song. 

Milton , II  Penseroso,  1.  56. 

-less.  [<  ME.  -les,  -leas,  < AS.  -leas  = OS.  -los 
= OFries.  -las  = D.  -los  — MLG.  LG.  -los  = 
OHG.  MHG.  -los,  G.  -los  = Icel.  -lauss  = Dan. 
Sw.  -Ids  = Goth,  -laus,  a suffix  meaning  ‘ free 
from,  without,’  orig.  an  independent  word, 
AS.  leds,  etc.,  free,  loose,  governing  the  geni- 
tive, as  in  dreama  leds,  without  joys,  but  be- 
coming a mere  suffix,  as  in  endeleas,  without 
end,  endless,  scamleds,  without  shame,  shame- 
less. See  leased,  loose,  a.]  A common  English 
suffix  forming,  from  nouns,  adjectives  meaning 
‘ without  ’ (lacking,  wanting,  void  of,  destitute 
of)  the  thing  or  quality  denoted  by  the  noun : as, 
childless,  without  a child;  fatherless,  without  a 
father;  endless,  without  end  ; hopeless,  without 
hope ; leafless,  without  leaves ; shameless,  with- 
out shame;  so  motherless,  penniless,  faithless, 
godless,  graceless,  lawless,  witless,  remediless, 
tasteless,  etc.  It  is  applicable  to  any  noun  of  which  ab- 
sence or  destitution  may  be  asserted.  It  is  opposed  to 
-ful,  and  is  usually  equivalent  to  the  negative  un- 1 prefixed 
to  an  adj ective  in  -ful,  -yi , -infi,  or  -ed'-,  as  unhopeful , un- 
witty , unending,  unmatched,  etc.,  equivalent  to  hopeless, 
witless,  endless,  matchless,  etc.  It  is  i n some  cases  attached 
to  a verb,  or  to  a word  rare  as  a noun  while  common  as 
a verb,  as  in  ceaseless,  doless,  fadeless,  relentless,  repentless , 
shunless,  etc. 


Icessa  (=  OFries.  lessa),  less,  smaller,  for  *lcesra, 
compar.  (with  superl.  Icesast,  Icesest,  Icest,  > E. 
leas P,  q.  v.),  from  a positive  prob.  appearing 
in  a deriv.  form  in  Goth,  lasiws,  weak  (see  Iciss^, 
lazy),  hut  associated  in  meaning  with  the  unre- 
lated lytel,  little,  small:  see  little.  Cf.  less1,  adv. 
Hence  lest1,  unless,  less2.]  1.  Not  so  much  or 
so  large ; of  smaller  quantity,  amount,  bulk,  or 
capacity;  inferior  in  dimensions,  extent,  or  du- 
ration: as,  less  honor  or  reward;  less  profit  or 
possessions;  less  time;  less  distance ; less  scope 
or  range ; the  reward  is  less  than  he  deserves ; a 
man  of  less  courage  or  ability ; an  article  of  less 
weight  or  value. 

Itis  like  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  ...  is  less  than 
all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth.  Mark  iv.  31. 

Thou  . . . wouldst  . . . teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 

That  burn  by  day  and  night. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  335. 

More  glory  will  he  won, 

Or  less  be  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  854. 

The  sea  having  lost  to  the  north,  and  also  to  the  west, 
on  the  side  of  tlie  antient  causeway  to  the  island,  is  the 
reason  why  the  eastern  port  jof  Pharos]  at  present  is  the 
less.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  3, 

Even  so  late  as  less  than  half  a century  ago  this  region 
was  still  . . . most  attractive.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 


2.  Not  so  great,  considerable,  or  important;  of  lessee  (le-se'),  re.  [<  OF.  lesse,  pp.  of  lesser,  let, 
smaller  scope  or  consequence;  lower  in  the  lease,  F.  laisser,  let,  leave:  see  lease2,  v.]  The 


lessee  , 

person  to  whom  a lease  is  granted;  a tenant 
taking  an  estate  by  lease. 

One  [personage]  is  the  lessee  of  the  fishery,  whose  good 
will  is  of  special  importance. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  340. 

lesseeship  (le-se'ship),  n.  [<  lessee  + -ship.'] 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  a lessee, 
lesself,  n.  Same  as  lefesel.  Bailey. 
lessen  (les'n),  v.  [<  less1  + -cn1.  Cf.  less1,  v.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  become  less;  contract  in  bulk, 
quantity,  number,  or  amount ; decrease;  dimin- 
ish; shrink. 

Naught  was  ’twixt  the  sea  and  him  at  last. 

Except  a lessening  belt  of  yellow  sand. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  178. 

2.  To  come  to  appear  less  from  increase  of  dis- 
tance. 

In  mounting  up  in  antiquity,  like  hawks,  they  did  not 
only  lessen,  but  fly  out  of  sight,  even  beyond  the  ken  and 
cognizance  of  any  record.  Fuller,  Worthies,  xvi. 

A rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

An  upward  gleam  of  lessening  white, 

So  passed  the  vision,  sound  and  sight. 

Whittier , The  Watchers. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  less;  diminish;  re- 
duce in  number,  size,  degree,  or  quality. 

Wickedness  is  by  being  acknowledged  lessened,  and  doth 
grow  by  being  hid. 

Quoted  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ; and  Buckingham 

Shall  lessen  this  big  look.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 119. 

2.  To  degrade;  reduce  in  dignity;  depreciate; 
disparage. 

The  making  of  new  Lords  lessens  all  the  rest. 

Seldcn,  Table-Talk,  p.  69. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  oflice  when  ill  men  con- 
spired to  lessen  it.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  less  from  increase  of 
distance ; specifically,  va.  falconry,  to  soar  above 
or  beyond. 

Our  two  sorrows 

Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get  highest; 

How  shall  I lessen  thine  ? for  mine,  I fear, 

Is  easier  known  than  cur’d. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  1. 

lessening  (les'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lessen, 
v .]  1 . The  act  or  process  of  making  or  becom- 
ing less.  Specifically — 2.  In  falconry,  a soar- 
ing flight. 

A flight  of  madness,  like  a falcon’s  lessening,  makes 
them  the  more  gaz’d  at.  Collier,  Eng.  Stage,  p.  73. 

lesser  (les'er),  a.  [<  less1  4-  -er3.  This  is  the 
compar.  less1,  with  the  reg.  compar.  -er3  su- 
perfluously annexed.]  Less;  smaller;  minor. 

God  made  . . . the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night. 

Gen.  i.  16. 

This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle  with  four  legs.  . . . I’ll 
pull  thee  by  the  lesser  legs.  Shale.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  108. 
[Lesser  is  not  so  common  as  less,  but  it  is  almost  always 
used  after  the  definite  article,  and  in  antithesis  to  greater, 
as  well  as  in  certain  specific  uses,  as  in  lesser  Armenia.] 
— Lesser  appoggiatura,  in  music,  the  short  appoggia- 
tura.— Lesser  barbiton.  Same  as  Into. — Lesser  Diony- 
sia,  Eleusinia,  excommunication,  George,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. — Lesser  line,  the  lesser  of  two  lines  whose 
squares  are  incommensurable,  and  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  is  rational,  while  the  rectangle  is  medial.— Less- 
er litany.  See  litany.— Lesser  sixth,  third,  etc.,  in 
music,  a minor  sixth,  third,  etc. 

lessert  (les'er),  adv.  [<  lesser,  a.]  1.  In  a 

smaller  degree ; less. 

Some  say  he’s  mad ; others  that  lesser  hate  him 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2.  13. 
2.  To  less  purpose. 

I was  an  ear-witness 

When  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  than  he  acted. 

And  had  the  soldier  a voice  to  help  him  out. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

lesses  (les'ez),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  lesses,  < OF.  (F.) 
laissees,  dung,  lit.  leavings,  < laissS,  pp.  of  laisser, 
leave:  see  lease2,  v.  t]  In  hunting,  the  ordure 
or  excrement  of  the  boar,  wolf,  or  bear. 

And  gif  men  speke  and  aske  hym  of  the  fumes,  he  shal 
clepe  fumes  of  an  hert  croteyngo,  of  a bukke  and  of  the 
roo-bukke,  of  the  wilde  boor,  and  of  blake  beestys,  and  of 
wolfes,  he  shal  clepe  it  lesses.  MS.  Bodl.,  546.  ( Halliwell .) 

lessness  (les'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  less;  diminution;  abatement;  infe- 
riority; insignificance;  meanness.  [Rare.] 

In  the  original  it  hath  no  such  relation  to  lessness  or 
greatness  of  person. 

Sir  T Wyatt,  To  the  King,  Feb.  S,  1640. 

lesson  (les  n),  n.  [(  ME.  lessoun,  lessan , lescun, 

< OF.  legon,  F.  legon  = Sp.  leccion  = Pg.  leegao 
= It.  lezione,  < L.  lectio(n-),  a reading,  < legere, 
pp.  lectus,  read:  see  legend.  Cf.  lection,  a doublet 
of  lesson .]  1.  A reading;  a part  of  a book  or 
writing  read  (originally  aloud)  at  one  time  for 
information  or  instruction. 

Of  the  worthi  wedding  was  bi-fore  graunted 

Bi-twene  the  meyde  Meliors  & the  prince  of  Grece; 

Now  listenes,  lef  lordes,  this  lessoun  thus  i ginne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1929. 
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Specifically  — 2.  A portion  of  Scripture  or 
other  sacred  writing  appointed  to  be  read  during 
divine  service.  Lessons  were  used  in  the  very  early 
days  of  the  Christian  Church,  being  taken  at  iirst  from  the 
Old  Testament,  but  to  these  were  soon  added  selections 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  later  from  the  homilies  of 
the  fathers  and  from  the  Acts  of  Martyrs  and  Saints.  In 
the  Anglican  Church  the  first  lesson  at  morning  or  evening 
prayer  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (with  inclusion 
of  the  books  called  the  Apocrypha),  and  the  second  lesson 
from  the  New  Testament.  Those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  include  also  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  Martyrs  and 
Saints,  read  on  their  memorial  days.  Also  called  lection. 

3.  Something  to  be  learned  at  one  time ; a task 
assigned  for  study  and  recitation;  a division 
of  a text-book,  or  a particular  portion  of  know- 
ledge of  any  kind,  constituting  a single  exercise 
for  a pupil. 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  a braid  page, 

Wi’  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Motherwell,  Jeanie  Morrison. 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learn’d. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxix. 

4.  Instruction  conveyed  to  a pupil  at  a set 
time:  as,  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  or  music. 

“Tom,  you  needn't  go ; I’m  sure  you  wont  be  called  up 
at  first  lesson .”  Tom  felt  that  he  would  risk  being  floored 
at  every  lesson  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  school-life,  sooner 
than  go  ; so  sat  down. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  6. 

5.  Something  learned,  or  that  may  be  learned; 
a special  piece  of  knowledge  gained  or  im- 
parted; an  inculcation  serving  for  guidance  or 
for  warning. 

I lerned  amonge  Lumbardes  and  Iewes  a lessoun, 

To  wey  pens  [pence]  with  a peys,  and  pare  the  heuyest. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  242. 
Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and  teach 
her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself.  Eccles.  ix.  1. 

0 learn  to  love ; the  lesson  is  but  plain. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  407. 
The  historian  of  true  genius  will  choose  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  genius  scenes  from  history  that  may  read  good 
and  noble  lessons  to  the  world  that  reads  him, 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  99. 

6.  Severe  admonition ; reproof ; rebuke. 

She  would  give  her  a lesson  for  walking  so  late. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lesson  (les'n),  v.  t.  [<  lesson , n.]  To  give  a les- 
son or  lessons  to ; teach ; instruct ; prompt. 

Could  you  not  have  told  him 
As  you  were  lesson'd  ? Shak. , Cor. , ii.  8. 185. 

Spenser  ...  on  this  occasion  hurt  the  pride  of  Leicester, 
too  haughty  or  too  mortified  to  be  lessoned  by  his  familiar 
dependant.  I.  Disraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  123. 

The  boy  is  lessoned  in  good  behaviour  from  his  earliest 
years.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  45. 

Lessonia  (le-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  R. 
P.  Lesson,  a French’  naturalist.]  1 . A genus  of 
South  American  muscisaxicoline  flycatchers, 
of  the  family  Tyrannidce.  L.  nigra  and  L.  orcas 
compose  the  genus.  Swainson , 1831. — 2.  A ge- 
nus of  coelenterates.  Eydoux  and  Souleyet , 1848. 
— 3.  A genus  of  seaweeds  belonging  to  the  La- 
minariacece , closely  allied  to  Macrocystis  and  Ne- 
reocystis.  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent,  1829. 
lessor  (les'or),  n.  [<  OF.  lessor , < lesser,  lease : 
see  lease 2,  v,  £.]  One  who  grants  a lease;  the 
person  who  lets  to  a tenant, 
lessowt,  n.  and  v.  A variant  of  leasow . 
lest1  (lest),  cony.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  least;  < 
ME.  leste,  les  the,  < AS.  thy  Ices  the , the  less 
that:  thy,  ins.tr.  of  thcet,  the,  that;  Ices,  adv., 
less;  the,  con j.,  that:  see  the2,  less1,  that.']  For 
fear  that ; that  . . . not ; so  that  . . . not : as, 
he  fled  lest  (or  for  fear  that)  he  should  be  kill- 
ed; take  heed  lest  you  fall  (that  you  fall  not). 

I rede  thee  hence  remove, 

Least  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
die.  Gen.  iii.  3. 

lest2t,  lest3t,  etc.  A Middle  English  form  of 
last'1,  least1,  list1,  list2,  and  lust. 

Lestes  (les'tez),  n . [NL.,  (.  Gr.  Xyaryg  (Ionic 
7iT]LOT7]Q,  Doric  ’kaavfc),  a robber,  < hij'i&odat,  carry 
off  as  booty,  < Irjlq,  equiv.  to  Ionic  1 eia,  hjlrj, 
booty,  plunder.  Cf . Leistes.]  A genus  of  beau- 
tiful dragon-flies,  of  the  family  Agrionidce,  es- 
tablished by  Leach  in  1817.  They  have  a large 
oblong  pterostigma,  two  antecubital  transverse  venules, 
broken  fourth  apical  sector,  simple  postcostal  space,  and 
forcipated  appendages  in  the  male.  L.  eurina  is  blue, 
green,  and  violet. 

Lestodon  (les'to-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hjcrrfc, 
a robber,  + bfiovg  (6<5ovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  A ge- 
nus of  large  extinct  ungulates  possibly  re- 
lated to  the  edentates.  Gervais,  1855. 
Lestornis  (les-t6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lr,arr/c, 
a robber,  + dpvic,  a bird.]  A genus  of  large 
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odontornithic  birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
Kansas,  now  regarded  as  identical  with  Hes- 
perornis.  Marsh,  1876. 

Lestridinse  (les-tri-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lestris 
( Lestrid -)  + -inee.  ] A subfamily  of  Laridcc,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Lestris;  the  jagers  or  skuas. 
The  bill  is  epignathous,  as  in  Larina 3,  but  its  covering  is 
discontinuous,  the  upper  mandible  being  saddled  with  a 
kind  of  cere  beneath  which  the  lateral  nostrils  open. 
The  tail  is  nearly  square,  with  the  central  rectrices  long- 
exserted.  The  caeca  are  long,  the  sternum  is  single- 
notched,  and  the  pterylosis  is  peculiar  in  some  respects. 
The  leading  genus  is  Lestris,  from  which  Stercorarius  or 
Megalestris  is  now  often  separated.  The  species  are  few, 
chiefly  inhabiting,  sea-coasts  and  large  inland  waters  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  rapacious  and  vora- 
cious birds,  which  attack  and  harass  others,  especially 
gulls  and  terns,  to  make  them  disgorge  or  defecate  in  order 
to  feed  upon  the  droppings.  The  subfamily  is  also  called 
Starcorariince. 

Lestris  (les'tris),  n.  [NL.  (Uliger,  1811),  < Gr. 
/trjarp/f,'  piratical, < lycrf/g,  a robber : see  Lestes.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Lestridince,  either  held  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  subfamily  or  restrict- 
ed to  the  smaller  species  like  L.  pomatorhinus 
*and  L.  parasiticus. 

let1  (let), a.;  pret.  andpp.  let, ppr. letting.  [<ME. 
leten,  latcn  (pret.  let,  leet,  leet,  pp.  leten,  laten, 
ileten),  < AS.  &efa»,_ONorth.  leta  (pret.  let,  leot, 
le&rt,  pi.  leton,  pp.  Iwten)  - OS.  latan  = OFries. 
leta  = I >.  laten  = MLG.  LG.  laten  = OHG.  lazan, 
lazzan,  MHG.  lazzen,  G.  lassen  = Ieel.  lata  = 
Dan.  lade  = Sw.  Idta  = Goth,  letan,  let ; a redu- 
plicating verb,  as  shown  in  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  pret.  (AS.  ledrt,  Goth,  laildt );  prob.akinto 
late1,  and  the  related  L.  lassus,  weary,  faint, 
orig.  *ladtus,  in  form  a pp.  from  the  root  *lad : 
see  late1.  Let 1 is  thus  ult.  related  to  let2,  which 
is  a causal  verb  from  late1.]  I.  Ivans.  1 . To  per- 
mit or  allow  (to  be  or  to  do),  either  actively  or 
passively ; grant  or  afford  liberty  (to) : followed 
by  an  infinitive  without  to:  as,  to  let  one  do  as 
he  pleases ; to  let  slip  an  opportunity. 

Pharaoh  said,  I will  let  you  go.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

The  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  . . . but  myself. 

Esth.  v.  12. 

Who  lets  so  fair  a house  fall  to  decay? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xiii. 

My  Shakespeare’s  curse  on  clown  and  knave 
Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Tennyson,  To , after  reading  a Life  and  Letters. 

One  that  manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  himselfe  lie 
fallow  and  vntil’d. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Plaine  Country  Fellow. 

2.  Hence  also  much  used  as  a kind  of  impera- 
tive auxiliary,  with  following  infinitive,  to  form 
imperative  first  and  third  persons : as,  let  him  be 
accursed  (literally,  allow  him  to  be  accursed) ; 
let  them  retire  at  once ; let  us  pray;  let  me  be 
listened  to  when  I speak. 

Dedications  and  panegyrics  are  frequently  ridiculous, 
let  them  be  addressed  where  they  will. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  92. 
Now  late  vs  leue  all  this  as  for  a space. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  568. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light : and  there  was  light. 

Gen.  i.  3. 

Follow  me ; and  let  the  dead  buiy  their  dead. 

Mat.  viii.  22. 

Don’t  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  his  philosophy. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

3.  To  furnish  with  leave  or  ability  by  direct 
action  or  agency;  enable,  cause,  or  make  to  do 
or  to  be : followed  by  an  infinitive  without  to 
(except  in  the  passive),  or  by  a definitive  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  (with  ellipsis  of  go,  come,  or 
get  before  the  adverb) : as,  I will  let  yon  know 
my  decision ; let  me  understand  your  claim ; to 
let  a person  in  (come  in  or  enter) ; to  let  a man 
out  of  prison. 

In  that  mene  tyme  Alexander  sent  a lettre  tille  Olympas, 
his  moder,  and  tille  his  mayster  Arestotle,  Inland  thame 
witte  of  the  batelles  and  the  dyssese  that  thay  suifred. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  46.  ( Halliwell .) 
There’s  a letter  for  you,  sir,  ...  if  your  name  he  Hora- 
tio, as  I am  let  to  know  it  is.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6.  11. 
4f.  To  leave ; allow  to  remain  or  abide ; suffer 
to  continue  or  proceed. 

And  in  that  lawe  thei  leyue  and  leten  hit  for  the  beste. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  299. 
That  heart  only  which  is  ready  to  do,  or  let  undone,  all 
things  for  his  neighbour’s  sake,  is  a pleasant  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. , 1860),  p.  162. 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  39. 
5f.  To  leave  the  care  or  control  of;  commit  or 
intrust;  resign;  relinquish;  leave. 

So  high  doctrines  I lete  to  divines. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
Yf  thou  can  stede  welle  ryde, 

Wyth  me  thou  schalt  be  lete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  92.  ( HalliweU .) 
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Christ  had  power  to  let  his  life  and  to  take  it  again. 
Tyndale , Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,1850),  p.  233. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  letts. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  16. 
6.  To  leave  or  transfer  the  use  of  for  a con- 
sideration; put  to  rent  or  hire;  farm;  lease: 
often  with  out:  as,  to  let  a house  to  a tenant; 
to  let  out  boats  or  carriages  for  hire. 

Making  great  spoyle,  and  letting  them  out  to  farme  to 
such  as  would  giue  most  for  them. 

Stow,  William  Rufus,  an.  1088. 
They  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  5.  107. 
This  house  is  to  be  let  for  life  or  years; 

Her  rent  is  sorrow,  and  her  income  tears. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  10,  Epig. 

7f.  To  cause:  with  an  infinitive,  without  to, 
in  a quasi-passive  use  (the  original  subject  of 
the  infinitive  being  omitted):  as,  to  let  make 
(cause  to  be  made);  to  let  call  (cause  to  be 
called).  It  is  sometimes  joined  with  do,  with- 
out change  of  meaning. 

The  whiche  toune  the  queene  Simyramus 

Leet  dichen  al  about  and  walles  make 

Ful  hye.  Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  709. 

The  juge  answerde  “Of  this  in  his  absence 

I may  not  geve  diffynytyve  sentence ; 

Lat  do  hym  calle,  and  I wol  gladly  heere.” 

Chaucer , Doctor’s  Tale,  1. 173. 

Faste  by  is  Kyng  Heroudes  IIows,  that  leet  slee  the  In- 
nocentes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  89. 

Than  thei  lete  crie  and  enquere  yef  the  man  that  hadde 
brought  the  lettere  were  yet  in  the  town. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  290. 

8f.  To  allow  or  hold  to  be;  regard;  esteem. 

Lo ! he  that  leet  hymselven  so  konnynge, 

And  scorned  hem  that  loves  peynes  dryen. 

Was  ful  unwar  that  Love  hadde  his  dwellynge 
Withinne  the  subtile  stremes  of  hir  eyen. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  302. 
Let  alone  (imperative),  to  say  nothing  of ; not  to  men- 
tion ; leaving  out  of  question. 

He  told  me  that  I should  meet  two  men  whom  I am  cu- 
rious to  see — Lord  Plunket  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley : 
let  alone  the  Chancellor,  who  is  not  a novelty  to  me. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  1. 113. 

I wouldn’t  turn  out  a badger  to  you,  let  alone  a man. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  xvii. 
Let  he  (imperative),  (a)  Cease ; leave  off.  Also  formerly 
labbe.  [Archaic.] 

O had  your  tongue,  ye  lady  fair, 

Lat  a’  your  folly  be. 

The  Earl  of  Mar’s  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  172). 
Let  bee  therefore  my  vengeaunce  to  disswade, 

And  read  where  I that  faytour  false  may  find. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  13. 

The  rest  said,  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him.  Mat.  xxvii.  4$. 

Forgive  me, 

I waste  my  heart  in  signs : let  be. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

(6)  Leave  alone ; do  not  trouble  or  meddle  with. 

Ffeire  lordes,  lete  be  the  Quene,  and  go  youre  wey  quyte, 
ffor  I can  yow  good  thanke  for  that  ye  haue  of  hir  pite, 
and  gramercy  for  that  curtesie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  591. 
Let  her  rip,  let  it  run  its  course,  or  do  its  best  or  worst. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

“ Lordy  massy,”  ses  he,  “ ef  she  don’t  do  nothin’  more  ’n 
take  a walk  ’long-side  on  him  now  an’  then,  why,  I say,  let 
er  rip — sarves  him  right.”  H.  B.  Stowe , Oldtown,  p.  607. 

Let  me  or  us  see,  or  let 's  see,  let  me  or  us  consider  or 
reflect. — Let  seet.  Same  as  let  me  (or  us)  see. 

“ Now  let  se,”  quod  Merlin,  “ what  ye  will  do,  for  now  is 
ther  oon  lesse.”  . Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  357. 

Quod  the  world  to  the  child,  “ how  many  foolde 
Hast  thou  b rou^t  richesse  ? now  late  se : 

Thou  schuldist  deie  for  hunger  and  coolde 
But  y lente  meete  & clothe  to  thee.” 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  58. 
To  be  let  bloodt.  See  blood.— To  let  abe.  See  abe.— 
To  let  alone,  to  leave  to  himself  or  itself ; leave  undis- 
turbed; avoid. 

Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols : let  him  alone.  Hos.  iv.  17. 
To  let  blood.  See  blood.— To  let  down,  (a)  To  allow  to 
descend;  lower;  give  down:  as,  to  let  d own  a rope  or  a lad- 
der. 

He  carryeth  with  him  a long  chayne,  which  hee  letteth 
doione.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  79. 

The  steps  of  a fine  belozenged  carriage  were  let  down 
with  a bang.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xliv. 

There’s  ne’er  sich  a cow  i’ t’  Riding,  if  she’ll  only  behave 
hersel’.  She’s  a bonny  lass,  she  is;  let  down  her  milk, 
there’s  a pretty  ! Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xv. 

(6)  To  bring  down ; cause  to  be  depressed  or  lowered. 

Every  outlet  by  which  he  [Shaftesbury]  can  creep  out  of 
his  present  position  is  one  which  lets  him  down  into  a 
still  lower  and  fouler  depth  of  infamy. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple, 
(c)  In  metal-working,  to  lower  the  temper  of,  as  a tool  or 
spring  of  steel  which  has  been  made  flint-hard.  The  tem- 
per is  reduced  by  heating,  the  attainment  of  the  required 
degree  of  hardness  being  indicated  by  the  color.—  To  let 
drive.  See  drive. — To  let  fall,  (a)  To  drop ; allow  or 
cause  to  drop,  droop,  or  hang  down : as,  to  let  fall  a boat’s 
oars  (into  the  water,  preparatory  to  rowing). 
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And  therewith  the  Duke  lete  fall  the  ryng  in  to  the  see, 
the  processe  and  the  cerymonyes  wherof  war  to  long  to 
wryte.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  12. 

The  goose  let  fall  a golden  egg.  Tennyson,  The  Goose. 
(6)  To  allow  to  escape  one,  as  an  expression  ; utter  care- 
lessly or  incidentally. 

Least  of  all  would  Mrs.  D.  have  willingly  let  fall  a hint 
of  the  aerial  castle  building  which  she  had  the  good  taste 
to  be  ashamed  of.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  ix. 

To  let  fly.  See  flyi,  v.  i.—To  let  go.  (a)  To  loosen  the 
hold  upon  ; cease  holding;  cast  loose  : often  (colloquially) 
followed  by  of;  as,  to  let  go  a hawser;  let  go  of  my  hand. 
Also,  colloquially,  leave  go.  ( b ) To  pass  by  or  disregard. 

But  to  let  go  the  name,  and  come  to  the  very  nature  of 
that  thing  which  is  thereby  signified. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  2. 

To  let  go  amain.  See  amairii.—' To  let  in.  (a)  To  ad- 
mit ; allow  to  enter.  (6)  To  take  in ; cheat ; swindle ; in- 
volve in  something  undesirable : as,  he  let  me  in  for  ten 
dollars.  [Slang.  ] 

The  farmer  . . . persists  in  trying  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  let  in  when  he  made  himself  liable  for  the 
tithes.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  262. 

To  let  into,  to  admit  to  knowledge  of;  trust  with. 

As  we  rode  side  by  side  through  the  town,  I was  let  into 
the  characters  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  whom  we 
met  in  our  way.  Addison,  The  Tory  Foxhunter. 

Lady  Teazle  has  lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria; 
but  she  must  by  no  means  be  let  into  that  secret. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
To  let  light  oft,  to  make  light  of ; despise. 

Whane  the  gouernaunce  goth  thus  with  tho  the  hous  gie 
shulde, 

And  letith  lyghte  of  the  lawe  and  lesse  of  the  peple, 

And  herkeneth  all  to  honour  and  to  ese  eke. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  284. 
To  let  loose,  to  set  free ; release  from  restraint. 

Thy  master  has  let  loose  the  boy  I look’d  for. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 
To  let  Off.  (a)  To  allow  to  go ; excuse  from  service,  task, 
or  penalty  : as,  to  let  off  a servant  or  a rogue.  ( b ) To  dis- 
charge with  an  explosion,  as  a fire-cracker. 

I cannot  bear  people  to  keep  their  minds  bottled  up  for 
the  sake  of  letting  them  off  with  a pop. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxix. 
To  let  one’s  self  loose,  to  launch  out  unreservedly ; 
indulge  in  unrestrained  speech  or  conduct.  [Colloq.J — 
To  let  out.  (a)  To  allow  to  pass  out,  as  a prisoner. 

And  [he]  seide  than  to  the  porter,  ,lLete  oute,  for  it  is 
tyme;”  and  the  porter  seide  thei  sholde  not  oute  of  the 
yates  till  the  kynge  hadde  comaunded. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  206. 
(6)  To  allow  to  escape,  as  a confined  fluid  or  a secret. 

A spere  thoru  myn  herte  gan  boore, 

& leete  out  the  derworthiest  oile  that  euere  was. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 
(c)  To  extend  by  lessening  a seam  or  a tuck,  as  a garment 
or  a sail.  ( d ) To  make  narrower,  as  a seam ; remove  wholly 
or  in  part,  as  a tuck.—  To  let  slide,  (a)  To  leave  out 
of  consideration;  pay  no  attention  to.  [Slang.] 

Let  the  world  slide : sessa ! Shak.,  T.  of  the  S. , Ind.,  i.  6. 

(&)  To  allow  to  slip  away  or  escape ; suffer  to  be  lost. 
[Slang.] 

If  California  was  going  to  cost  the  Union  so  much,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  California  slide. 

Quoted  in  Bartlett’s  Americanisms. 
To  let  slip,  to  allow  to  escape ; lose  sight  of. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  never  let  slip  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  absurd,  took  it  up  as  a ministerial  point,  in 
defence  of  his  creature  the  Chancellor. 

. Walpole,  Letters,  II.  42. 
To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  See  cati.—  To  let  well 
(or  well  enough)  alone,  to  refrain  from  trying  to  improve 
that  which  is  already  tolerable ; leave  matters  as  they  are. 
= Syn.  6.  Rent,  Lease,  etc.  See  AiVel. 

ii.  intrans,  1 . To  permit  or  allow  something 
to  be  done,  occur,  etc.:  in  certain  colloquial 
phrases.  See  below. — 2.  To  be  rented  or 
leased:  as,  this  house  lets  for  so  much  a year. 

— To  let  in,  to  leak  ; allow  something  to  enter,  as  water. 

— To  let  on.  (a)  To  allow  (a  matter)  to  be  known ; be- 
tray one’s  knowledge : followed  by  a clause  with  that,  or 
used,  by  ellipsis,  absolutely : as,  if  he  asks  you,  do  not  let 
on  that  you  were  there.  [Colloq.] 

A weel-stockit  mailen,  himsel’  for  the  laird, 

And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers ; 

I never  loot  on  that  I kenn’d  it,  or  car’d, 

But  thought  I might  ha’e  waur  offers. 

Burns,  Last  May  a Braw  Wooer. 
I saw  the  signal,  for  as  quick  as  she  was,  but  I never  let 
on  I saw  it.  C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  xiv. 

(&)  To  pretend  ; feign ; affect : as,  let  on  that  you  did  not 
hear,  f Local.  ] —To  let  out.  ( a ) To  speak  out;  make  some- 
thing known.  [Colloq.] 

You  bile  the  pot,  and  when  I have  had  a smoke,  I’ll  let 
out,  but  not  afore.  Western  Scenes. 

(b)  To  strike  out.  [Colloq.] 

At  length,  in  a sort  of  frenzy,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  be- 
gan letting  out  at  everybody  around  him,  no  matter  whe- 
ther his  victims  were  on  his  side  of  the  question  or  not. 

Lester  Wallack,  Memories,  p.  101. 

(c)  To  be  dismissed  or  concluded : as,  school  lets  out  at 
three.  [Rural,  U.  S.] 

Tom  whispered  to  Barbara  that  he  would  go  and  see  if 
the  horse  was  all  right,  and  would  meet  her  at  the  door  of 
the  Mount  Zion  tent  when  meeting  should  let  out . 

E.  Eggleston , The  Graysons,  x. 


letgame 

To  let  up,  to  cease;  intermit;  hold  up;  pause;  rest:  as, 
the  rain  is  beginning  to  let  up;  will  that  scold  never  let  up  ? 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.]  Also  used  imperatively. 

The  man  lets  up  on  his  watchfulness. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XII.  ii.  5. 

let1  (let),  n.  [<  let1,  v.~\  A letting  for  hire  or 
rent.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

Till  this  coach-house  . . . gets  a better  let,  we  live  here 
cheap.  Dickens,  The  Chimes,  ii. 

let2  (let),  v.  [<  ME.  letten,  < AS.  lettan  (pret. 
lettede),  make  late,  hinder  (=  OS.  lettian  = 
OFries.  letta  = D.  letten  = MLG.  letten  = OHG. 
lezjan,  lezzan,  lezzen,  MHG.  lezzen,  letzen,  hinder 
(cf.  G.  ver-letzen,  hurt,  injure),  = Ieel.  letja,  hin- 
der, = Goth,  latjan , tarry),  < leet,  late,  slow: 
see  late1.  Cf.  let1.]  I.  trans.  To  delay;  re- 
tard ; hinder ; prevent ; stop.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

Bycause  of  his  siknesse, 

Which  letted  him  to  doon  his  bisynesse. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  660. 
The  Duchesse  Dowager  was  absolute  in  the  lands  of  her 
dowrie,  and  hee  could  not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her  own. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  129. 
By  heaven.  I’ll  make  a ghost  of  him  that  lets  me ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  85. 

Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole, 

And  lets  me  from  the  saddle. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

n.t  intrans . 1.  To  delay;  hesitate;  waver; 
be  slow. 

“ I may  no  lenger  lette ,”  quod  he,  and  lyarde  he  pryked, 
And  went  away  as  wynde,  and  there-with  I awaked. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  349. 
Ther  was  a proud  & very  profane  yonge  man,  . . . and 
[he]  did  not  let  to  tell  them  that  he  hoped  to  help  to  cast 
halfe  of  them  over  board  before  they  came  to  their  jurneys 
end.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  76. 

2.  To  forbear;  cease;  leave  off. 

Ne  truly  for  my  dethe  I shal  not  lete 
To  ben  her  trewest  servaunt  and  her  knyght. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  186. 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  10. 

3.  To  be  a hindrance;  stand  in  the  way. 

He  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
*way.  2 Thes.  ii.  7. 

let2  (let),  n . [<  let 2,  v .]  A retarding ; hindrance ; 
obstacle;  impediment;  delay:  now  currently 
used  only  in  the  tautological  phrase  u without 
let  or  hindrance.” 

Whereto  when  as  my  presence  he  did  spy 
To  be  a let,  he  bad  me  by  and  by 
For  to  alight.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  17. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I been  consul ; 

We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 
The  conference  with  these  Witches  is  one  of  the  greatest 
letts  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Gospell  amongst  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  883. 

-let.  [<  ME.  -let,  < OF.  -let,  m. , -lette,  f.,  prop. 
-el-et,  being  dim.  -el  + dim.  -et.  See  examples!] 
A diminutive  suffix,  as  in  bracelet , hamlet,  rivu- 
let, etc.,  and  other  words  from  or  based  upon 
the  French.  It  is  also  used  as  a purely  English  forma- 
tive, as  in  armlet,  kinglet,  notelet,  ringlet,  etc. , being  often 
merely  humorous.  In  eyelet  and  some  other  words  the 
termination  -let  is  not  original. 

let-alone  (let'a-lon'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Passive; 
inactive:  as,  a let-alone  policy;  tlie  let-alone 
treatment  in  medicine. 

II.  n.  Forbearance.  [Rare.  ] 

The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  79. 
letch.1  (lech),  v.  t.  [Also  leach  (and  latch : see 
latch‘d) ; < ME.  *lecchen,  < AS.  leccan  (=  OHG. 
leken,  leclien,  MHG.  lecken),  wet,  moisten:  see 
leak,  ®.]  Same  as  leach2. 
letch1  (lech),  n.  [<  letch1,  «.]  Same  as  leach2. 
letch2  (lech),  n.  [Var.  of  leach2,  lache2,  ult,  of 
lake1,  q.  v.]  An  almost  stagnant  ditch.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

letch3  (lech),  n.  [<  *letch,  lech,  ».]  Strong  de- 
sire; an  itching;  a crotchet.  [Rare  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

Then  will  the  Earl  take  pity  on  his  thralls, 

And  pardon  us  our  letch  for  liberty. 

Sir  II.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  X.,  ii.  6. 
Some  people  have  a letch  for  unmasking  impostors,  and 
for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  others.  De  Quincey. 

letchert,  letcheryt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  lecher, 
lechery. 

letchy  (lech'i),  a.  [<  letch1  + -y1.]  Same  as 

leachy. 

letet.  Same  as  lait2,  let1,  and  letlre1. 
letent.  An  old  past  participle  of  let1.  Chaucer. 
letgamet,  »•  [ME.,  < let2,  v.,  + obj.  game1.]  A 
spoil-sport;  a hinderer  of  pleasure. 

Dredeles  it  clere  was  in  the  wynde 
Of  every  pie,  and  every  lette-game. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  527. 


lethal 

lethal  (le'thal),  a.  [=  Sp.  letal  = Pg.  lethal  = 
It.  letale,  < L.  letalis,  improp.  written  lethalis, 
mortal,  deadly,  < letum,  death,  improp.  writ- 
ten lethum,  as  associated  with  Gr.  lydy,  forget- 
fulness: see  lethe1,  Lethe2.]  Pertaining  to  or 
capable  of  causing  death ; deadly ; fatal. 

Thou  wrapp’st  his  [man’s]  eyes  in  mists,  then  boldly  lays 
Thy  Lethal  gins  before  thy  crystal  gates. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  3. 
All  persons  who  ...  are  found  in  possession  of  . . . 
any  lethal  weapon. 

Lindsay  Act  (1862),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  Vagrants 
[and  Vagrancy,  p.  365. 

Starvation  carried  off  all  whom  the  lethal  climate  spared. 
^ Nineteenth  Century , XXI.  825. 

lethality!  (le-thal'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  lethalite  = It. 
letalitd ; as  lethal  -f  - ity .]  The  quality  of  being 
lethal;  deadliness. 

The  certain  punishment  being  preferable  to  the  doubt- 
ful lethality  of  the  fetish.  Atkins,  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  104. 

letharget,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lethargy L 
lethargia  (le-thar'ji-a),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  Tirfiapyia, 
lethargy : see  lethargy 1.  ] In  veg.pathol. , a slug- 
gish condition  of  buds  or  seeds  which  still  pos- 
sess vitality.  It  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  close 
pruning  in  the  case  of  buds,  or  by  the  application  of  hot 
water  or  weak  acids  in  the  case  of  seeds. 

lethargic  (le-thar'jik),  a.  [<  F.  lethargique  = 
»Sp.  letdrgico  = Pg.  lethargico  = It.  letargico , 
< L.  lethargicus , < Gr.  hydapyiadg,  drowsy,  < h 7- 
Gapyog,  forgetful,  ArjOapyia,  lethargy:  see  leth- 
argy!.]  1.  Affected  with  lethargy;  morbidly 

sluggish  or  drowsy ; dull;  torpid. 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 
Lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 

Byron,  tr.  of  Greek  War-Song. 
The  exiles  of  a year  had  grown  familiar  with  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  lethargic  Indians  ; and  they  introduced 
into  England  the  general  use  of  tobacco. 

Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  83. 

2.  Marked  by  lethargy  or  languor;  manifest- 
ing sluggishness  or  apathy:  as,  lethargic  move- 
ments ; a lethargic  government. 

All  the  company  are  sitting  in  lethargic  silence  round 
the  table.  Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  lviii. 

The  lethargic  character  of  their  ambassador  here  gives 
a very  unhopeful  aspect  to  a treaty  on  this  ground. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  294. 

3.  Producing  lethargy;  causing  languor  or 
apathy ; stupefying. 

Too  long  Jove  lull’d  us  with  lethargic  charms, 

But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  876. 

lethargical  (le-thar'ji-kal),  a.  [<  lethargic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  lethargic [Rare.] 

Distracted  persons,  lethargical,  apoplectical,  or  any  way 
senseless  and  incapable  of  human  and  reasonable  acts,  are 
to  be  assisted  only  by  prayers. 

Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Dying,  v.  4. 

lethargically  (le-thar'ji-kal-i),  adv.  In  a le- 
thargic or  sluggish  manner ; torpidly. 

Here  in  the  gloom  the  pamper’d  sluggards  lull 
The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull. 

Fawkes,  Voyage  to  the  Planets. 

lethargicalness  (le-thar'ji-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of’  being  lethargic ; unnatural 
drowsiness  or  sluggishness. 

That  thou  mayestbe  the  more  effectually  roused  up  out 
of  this  tepidity  and  lethargicalness. 

Dr.  H.  More , Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  ix. 

lethargicness  (le-thar'jik-nes),  n.  Same  as 
lethargicalness. 

A grain  of  glory,  mlxt  with  humbleness. 

Cures  both  a fever  and  lethargickness.  G.  Beriert. 

lethargize  (leth'iir-jiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
lethargized,  ppr.  lethargizing.  [<  lethargy 1 + 
-ize.]  To  render  lethargic;  stupefy.  Also 
spelled  lethargise. 

The  lethargised  is  not  less  sick  because  he  complains  not 
so  loud  as  the  aguish.  Leo.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  863. 

All  bitters  are  poison,  and  act  by  stilling,  and  depress- 
ing, and  lethargizing  the  irritability.  Coleridge. 

lethargogenic  (le-thar-go-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  >.g- 
Oapyog,  lethargy,  + -yevf/g,  producing:  see  -genous, 
-genic.]  Giving  rise  to  lethargy, 
lethargus  (lf-thar'gus),  n.  [NL.  nse  of  L.  le- 
thargus,  lethargy:  see  lethargy 1.]  Negro  leth- 
argy. See  lethargy L 

lethargy1  (leth'ar-ji),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
lethargie,  < ME.  letharge,  litarge,  < OF.  letharge, 
lethargie,  litarge,  P.  lethargie  = Sp.  letargia  = 
Pg.  lethargia  = It.  letargia,  < LL.  lethargia,  < Gr., 
hfiapyia,  drowsiness,  < hydapyog,  forgetful  (as  a 
noun,  a r/dapyog,  >L.  lethargus,  > It.  Sp.  letargo, 
lethargy),  < Mfiy,  oblivion  (see  Lethe2,  n.),  + 
aXyog,  pain  (ally-  altered  to  apy-  to  avoid  recur- 
rence of  2).]  1.  A state  of  prolonged  in- 

activity or  torpor ; inertness  of  body  or  mind: 
sluggishness;  dullness;  stupor. 
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He  is  fallen  into  a litarge,  which  that  is  a comune  syke- 
nesse  to  hertes  that  bee.  desseyuyd. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  2. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a deep  lethargy.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me? 

This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

In  a state  of  lethargy  or  inattentiveness  a greater  force 
of  stimulus  is  needed  to  arouse  the  attention. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  88. 

2.  Specifically,  in  pathol.,  a disorder  of  con- 
sciousness, which  consists  of  prolonged  andpro- 
found  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  be 
momentarily  aroused,  but  into  which  he  quick- 
ly sinks  again.  Quain. — 3.  The  hibernation  or 
winter  sleep  of  an  animal,  or  any  other  state  of 
complete  repose  : such  as  the  period  of  sum- 
mer lethargy  observed  in  many  insec  t-larvfe, 
etc — Negro  or  African  lethargy,  a disease  prevailing 
in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  affecting  both  Europeans  and 
natives.  It  is  characterized  by  fits  of  somnolence  increas- 
ing in  gravity,  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  by  more  or  less  edema.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  a species  of  Try- 
panosoma. Inoculation  with  the  specific  trypanosome 
occurs  through  the  bite  of  a tsetse-fly,  Qlossina  morsitans 
or  G.  palpalis.  Also  called  sleeping-sickness. 

lethargy1]  (leth'ar-ji),  v.  t.  [<  lethargy 1,  n.] 
To  make  lethargie  or  dull.  Churchill. 

Either  his  notion  weakens,  [or]  his  discernings 

Are  letharyied.  Shale.,  Lear,  i.  4.  249. 

lethargy2t,  n.  Same  as  litharge. 

letheG,  n.  [Also  lete ; < L.  lethum,  improp. 
spelling  of  letum,  death.  Cf.  lethal.]  Death. 
[Poetical.] 

Here  did  st  thou  fall ; and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson  d in  thy  Icthe. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1.  206. 

What  more  remains  t’  accomplish  our  revenge? 

The  proudest  Nation  [XroyJ  that  great  Asia  nurst 

Is  now  extinct  in  lethe.  Heywood,  Iron  Age,  ii.  3. 

Lethe3  (le'the),  it.  [<  L.  Lethe  (def.  1),  < Gr. 
lydy,  forgetfulness,  oblivion  (hyOyg  Moip,  water 
of  oblivion;  6 ryg  TL/dr/g  ir orapdg,  the  river  of 
oblivion,  name  of  a river  in  Lusitania ; but  no 
river  called  Aydr/  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writ- 
ers)^ ?Mvdaveiv,  todeiv,  forget,  akin  to  L.  latere, 
lie  hid:  see  latent.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.-,  (a)  The 
personification  of  oblivion,  a daughter  of  Eris. 
\b)  The  river  of  oblivion,  one  of  the  streams 
of  Hades,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the 
quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  of  them  to 
forget  their  former  existence. 

Your  goodness  is  the  Lethe 
In  which  I drown  your  injuries,  and  now  live 
Truly  to  serve  you. 

Fletcher  land  another),  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  1. 
Ear  off  from  these  a slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth.  Milton,  P.  1.,  ii.  683. 

2.  A draught  of  oblivion ; forgetfulness. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steep’d  our  sense 

In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7. 114. 

3.  In  enlom.,  a genus  of  nymphalid  butterflies, 
with  several  species,  from  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago and  India.  Hiibner,  1816. 

lethe3t,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lithe1. 

Lethean  (le-the'an),  a.  [<  L.  Lethceus,  < Gr. 
1 ydaiog,  of  forgetfulness,  < Aydy,  forgetfulness: 
see*  Lethe2.]  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe ; in- 
ducing forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill. 

And  o’er  the  sense  lethean  dews  distill. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  iii. 

Lethe’dt  (le'thed),  a.  [<  Lethe2,  q.  v.,+  -ed2.] 
Caused  by  or  as  if  by  a draught  from  Lethe ; 
Lethean;  oblivious:  used  only  by  Shakspere, 
originally  in  the  form  Lethicd. 

Epicurean  cooks 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 

That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 

Even  till  a Lethe' d dulness.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  1.  27. 

letheon  (le'the-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /Jfir),  for- 
getfulness (see  Lethe2),  + -on,  for  -one.]  Ethyl 
ether  when  used  as  an  anesthetic. 

letheonize  (le'the-on-!z),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Ic- 
theonized,  ppr.  letheonizing.  [<  letheon  + -ize.] 
To  subject  to  the  influence  of  letheon. 

lether,  a.  See  litlicr. 

lethiferous  (le-thif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  lethifdre 
= Sp.  letifero  = Pg.  lethifero  = It.  letifero,  < L. 
letifer,  improp.  spelled  lethifer,  deadly,  < letum, 
death,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Deadly;  bringing 
death  or  destruction. 

Those  that  are  really  lethiferous  are  hut  excrescencies 
of  sin.  J.  ’ Robinson,  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  151. 

Lethrus  (leth'rus),  n . [NL.  (Scopoli,  1777); 
supposed  to  be  for  Olethrus,  < Gr.  oXe6pog,  ruin, 
destruction,  death.]  A genus  of  scarabseoid 
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beetles,  of  the  family  Apliodiidce,  confined  to 
eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  They  are  noted 
for  climbing  up  plants  to  cut  off  leaves  and  twigs,  which 
they  carry  into  their  burrows  to  eat. 
lethyG,  a.  See  lithy. 

lethy2  (le'thi),  a.  [<  Lethe 2 + Causing 

oblivion  or  forgetfulness ; Lethean.  [Fare.] 

Thou  dotest  upon  a divell,  not  a woman, 

That  has  bewitcht  thee  with  her  sorcerie, 

And  drown’d  thy  soul  in  leathy  faculties. 

Marston,  Insatiate  Countess,  iv. 

letificalt  (le-tif'i-kal),  a.  [<-*letific  (<  L.  Icetifi- 
cus,  making  glad,  < Icetus,  glad,  + facere,  make) 
+_-al.]  Making  glad.  Bailey,  1731. 
letificatet  (le-tif'i-kat),  v.  [<  L.  latificatus,  pp. 
of  Icetificare  (>  It.  letificare  = Sp.  letificar), 
make  glad,  cheer,  rejoice,  < Icetificus  (>  Pg.  le- 
tifico),  make  glad:  see  letijical.]  I.  intrans.  To 
rejoice ; be  glad.  Bailey,  1731. 

II.  trans.  To  make  glad;  gladden;  cheer. 
Blares. 

letificationt  (le-tif-i-ka'skon),  n.  [<  letificate 
+ ■non.]  The  act  of  rejoicing ; festivity. 

The  last  yeer  we  shewid  you,  and  in  this  place, 

How  the  shepnerds  of  Christ  by  thee  made  leti/ication. 

Candlemas  Day  tialz),  Int. 
Leto  (le'to),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aj/tij  ; cf.  L.  Latova  ] 

1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  mother  by  Zens  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Diana),  to  whom  she  gave  birth 
on  the  island  of  Delos.  She  was  a personification 
of  the  night  and  of  the  darkness,  which  is  a necessary 
antithesis  to  the  great  twin  deities  of  light,  her  children. 
She  was  caUed  by  the  Homans  Latona. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  hepialid  moths,  with 
one  species,  L.  venus,  of  South  Africa.  Hiibner, 

*1816. 

let-off  (let'6f),  «.  [<  the  phrase  let  off:  see  let\ 
t>.]  1 . An  outlet ; a vent. 

Ah,  the  poor  horses  I how  many  a brutal  kick  and  stripe 
they  got,  . . . just  as  a let-off  for  the  angry  passions  of 
their  masters.  Religious  Herald,  June  2, 1887. 

2.  In  power-loom  weaving,  any  one  of  a variety 
of  devices  for  feeding  or  letting  off  the  warp 
from  the  beam  or  yarn-roll  of  a loom,  as  re- 
quired by  the  winding  of  the  cloth  on  the  cloth- 
beam. 

let-passt  (let'pas'),  n.  1.  A passport  or  per- 
mit to  pass,  or  to  go  or  be  abroad. 

Three  men  found  wandering  without  a let-passe  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  fleet  to  serve  His  Majesty. 

A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  p.  218. 
2.  A pass  or  paper  furnished  to  a vesse.  in  order 
to  prevent  detention  by  a ship  of  war ; a safe- 
*conduct. 

Lett  (let),  n.  [<  Lett.  L.atvi.]  A member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Lithuanian  or  Lettic  people,  in- 
habiting chiefly  the  Russian  provinces  of  Cour- 
land,  Livonia,  and  Vitebsk.  The  Letts  call 
themselves  Latvis.  See  Lithuanian. 
letter1  (let'er),  n.  [<  let1  + -cr1.]  1.  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 

A provider  slow 

For  his  own  good,  a careless  letter- go. 

B.  J onson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  One  who  lets  for  hire.  [Rare.] 

Aston,  who  calls  her  [Mrs.  Bracegirdle]  “the  Diana  of 
the  Stage,”  says,  ‘ The  most  received  Opinion  is  that  she 
was  the  Daughter  of  a Coach  Man,  ( oach  maker,  or  Letter 
out  of  Coaches  in  the  Town  of  Northampton,” 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  25. 

letter2t  (let'er),  n.  [<ME.  Icttere;  < let2  + -er1.] 
*One  who  lets,  retards,  or  hinders. 
letter3  (let'er),  w.  [<  ME.  lettre,  letre,  < OF. 
lettre,  letre,  F.  lettre  = Sp.  letra  = Pg.  lettra  = 
It.  lettera,  < L.  littera,  litera,  a letter,  alphabetic 
character,  in  pi.  a letter,  epistle,  also  litera- 
ture, history,  letters;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps, 
with  formative  -ter,  from  the  root  “li  of  linere, 
pp.  litus,  smear,  spread,  or  rub  over  (see  lini- 
ment), meaning  a character  graven  (with  a 
style)  on  a tablet  ‘smeared’  with  wax  (the  let- 
ters being,  when  necessary,  erased  by  rubbing 
the  wax  with  the  end  of  the  style),  or  a charac- 
ter ‘smeared’  or  spread  (with  a reed  or  pencil) 
on  parchment.  (Cf.  obliterate.)  Hence  also 
(from  L.  littera,  litera)  E.  literal,  literary,  liter- 
ate, literature,  alliterate,  obliterate,  transliterate, 
etc.]  1.  A mark  or  sign  used  to  represent  a 
sound  of  the  human  voice;  a conventional  rep- 
resentation of  one  of  the  primary  elements  of 
speech ; an  alphabetical  character. 

And  than  ho  broght  hym  a bref  all  of  brode  letres, 

That  was  comly  by  crafte  a clerke  for  to  rede. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  794. 

He  . . . from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  55. 

Primitive  picture  ideograms  have  passed  through  the 
successive  stages  of  phonograms  and  syllabic  signs  till 
they  finally  developed  into  letters. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  IS, 
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2.  In  printing , a type  bearing  an  alphabetical 
character : as,  an  initial  letter;  broken  letters. 
— 3.  Alphabetical  representation  in  general; 
characters  used  in  writing  or  printing  collec- 
tively; hence,  in  printing y movable  type  as 
constituting  complete  fonts : as,  black -letter  (ei- 
ther in  manuscript  or  impression,  or  as  type) ; 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  letter. 

It  [the  Samaritan  Pentateuch]  seemed  to  me  to  be  much 
later  than  that  of  Sir  John  Cotton’s  Library  with  us,  be- 
cause it  was  of  a much  smaller  Letter,  and  more  broken  in 
the  Writing,  which  was  all  I am  capable  to  judge  by. 

Lister , Journey  to  Paris,  p.  132. 

4.  A missive  communication  made  by  the  use 
of  letters.  Specifically— (a)  A written  message,  notice, 
or  other  expression  of  thought  sent  by  one  person  to  an- 
other an  epistle : formerly  in  the  plural  with  reference  to 
a single  communication. 

Furst  the  Sowdon  sent  his  letters  owt, 

With  massengers  as  fast  as  they  cowde  ride, 

To  kynges  and  to  princes  all  abought. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1891. 
Lo  heer  the  lettres  seled  of  this  thing, 

That  I mot  bere  with  al  the  haste  I may. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  638. 

I have  a letter  from  her, 

Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  12. 
(6)  An  official  or  legal  document  granting  some  right,  au- 
thority, or  privilege  to  the  person  or  persons  addressed  or 
named  in  it : as,  letters  patent ; letters  of  administration. 

5t.  An  inscription. 

In  al  that  lond  magicien  was  noon 
That  coude  expoune  what  this  lettre  mente. 

Chaucer , Monk’s  Tale,  1.  218. 
Be  wryMng  of  wees  that  wist  it  in  dede, 

With  sight  for  to  serche,  or'  horn  that  suet  after, 

To  ken  all  the  crafte  how  the  case  felle, 

By  lokyng  of  letturs  that  lefte  were  of  olde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  25. 

6.  Literal  or  exact  meaning;  unglossed  signifi- 
cation; that  which  is  most  plainly  expressed 
by  the  words  used:  as,  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  the  text. 

Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ; not  of  the  letter , but  of  the  spirit : for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  2 Cor.  iii.  6. 

By  the  letter  and  written  word  of  God,  we  are  without 
exception  in  the  state  of  death. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  57. 
The  special  abuse  of  reverence  is  idolatry,  which  is  wor- 
shipping the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  105. 

7.  pi.  Literature  in  general;  hence,  knowledge 
derived  from  books;  literary  culture;  erudition: 
as,  the  republic  of  letters;  a man  of  letters. 

Pericles  was  an  able  minister  of  state,  an  excellent  ora- 
tor, and  a man  of  letters.  Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  ii. 

But  the  valuable  thing  in  letters  ...  is,  as  we  have  of- 
ten remarked,  the  judgment  which  forms  itself  insensibly 
in  a fair  mind  along  with  fresh  knowledge. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Int. 
It  [teachingl  was  wise  in  this,  that  it  gave  its  pupils 
some  tincture  of  letters  as  distinguished  from  mere  schol- 
arship. Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8 1886. 

8.  In  musical  notation , same  as  letter-name. — 
Ancillary  letters.  See  ancillary.— Apostolic  letters. 
See  bull*,  2.— As  sending  letter,  in  printing.  See  ascend- 
ing. — Body  letter,  that  kind  of  type  in  which  the  main 
portion  of  a book  or  paper  is  printed.  E.  H.  Knight. — 
Cacuminal  letter.  Same  as  cerebral  letter.— Canine 
letter,  canonical  letters,  capital  letters,  cerebral 
letter,  characteristic  letter,  circular  letter,  com- 
mendatory letters,  commercial  letter,  criminal  let- 
ters. See  the  adjectives.— Communicatory  letters.  See 
commendatory  letters , under  commendatory.—  Condensed 
letter,  in  printing.  See  type. — Dead  letter,  dead-letter 
office.  See  dead.— Descending  letters,  dimissory  let- 
ter, dominical  letter.  See  the  adjectives.— Double 
letters,  in  printing,  the  characters  ft,  fl,  ff , ffi,  and  ffl  cast 
as  single  types,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  beak  of  the 
f,  which  when  used  separately  interferes  with  every  fol- 
lowing ascending  letter.  The  diphthongs  re  and  ce  are  also 
cast  as  double  letters.— Ecclesiastical  letters.  See  ec- 
clesiastical epistles,  under  ecclesiastical. — Extended  let- 
ter, in  printing.  See  extend.—  Inferior  letter,  in  print- 
ing, a small  letter  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  line. — 
Initial  letter.  See  initial.— Kerned  letter,  a type  in 
which  some  portion  of  the  face  overhangs  the  body,  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  letter  f.  Nearly  all  the  long  let- 
ters in  italic  and  script  fonts  are  kerned.  E.  II.  Knight. 
— King’s  letter.  Same  as  brief,  2(d).— Letter  dismis- 
sory.  Same  as  dimissory  letter.— "Letter  missive,  (a) 
A letter  of  an  official  character  sent  to  or  intended  for  dif- 
ferent persons  about  some  matter  concerning  all  of  them  • 
specifically,  among  Congregational ists,  an  identical  letter 
issued  by  a church,  by  a member  or  members  of  a church 
feeling  aggrieved,  or  by  persons  desirous  of  forming  a 
church,  calling  a council  of  churches  for  advice  or  aid 
upon  the  subject  or  subjects  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

The  council,  being  assembled  as  invited,  is  organized  by 
being  called  to  order  by  one  of  its  older  members,  who 
reads  the  letter  missive  which  is  the  authority  for  their  pro- 
cedure. H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism,  iii.  § 1. 

(6)  In  Eng.  law:  (1)  A letter  of  courtesy  written  by  the  lord 
chancellor  to  any  peer,  peeress,  or  bishop  against  whom  a 
bill  is  filed,  informing  the  party  of  the  complaint  and  re- 
questing an  appearance,  sent  in  lieu  of  summons.  (?)  \ let- 
ter from  the  sovereign  addressed  to  a dean  and  chapter, 
naming  the  person  whom  they  are  required  to  elect  as  bish- 
op. Also  called  royal  letter.  See  extract  under  royal  letter. 
—Letter  of  allotment,  attorney,  bailiery,  credit,  li- 
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cense.  See  allotment,  etc.— Letter  of  credence.  See  cre- 
dence, 2.— Letter  of  marque.  See  marque.— Letter  of 
martt.  Same  as  letter  of  marque.—  Letter  of  orders. 
See  order.— Letter  of  recommendation.  See  recom- 
mendation.— Letters  avocatory.  See  avocatory.— Let- 
ters clause  or  close,  in  Eng.  law,  letters  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  closed  or  sealed  up  with  the  royal  signet  or 
privy  seal.— Letters  of  administration,  the  instrument 
by  which  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  intestates’  es- 
tates authenticates  the  appointment  of  an  administrator 
and  authorizes  him  to  proceed  in  the  settlement  of  the  es- 
tate.—Letters  of  administration  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, letters  of  administration  in  a case  where  there  is  a 
will  but  no  executor,  as  where  the  will  omits  to  provide 
one,  or  the  one  designated  does  not  accept  the  trust,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  appoint  an  administrator 
to  cany  the  will  into  effect. — Letters  of  caption.  See 
caption. — Letters  of  collection,  or  letters  of  special 
administration,  letters  issued  for  the  temporary  pur- 
pose of  enabling  some  one  to  collect  and  hold  the  assets, 
pending  a controversy  as  to  the  light  to  have  letters  of  ad- 
ministration or  letters  testamentary.— Letters  of  ejec- 
tion, of  exculpation,  of  fire  and  sword,  of  horning,  of 
legitimation.  See  ejection,  exculpation,  fire,  etc. — Let- 
ters of  intercommuning.  See  intercommune. — Let- 
ters of  open  doors.  See  open. — Letters  overt.  Same 
as  letters  patent.—  Letters  patent,  an  open  letter  under 
the  seal  of  the  state  or  nation,  granting  some  property, 
right,  authority,  privilege,  or  title;  more  specifically,  in 
modern  law , such  letters  granting  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  an  invention  or  design.  Letters  patent  are  so  called 
because  they  were  commonly  addressed  by  the  sovereign  to 
all  subjects  at  large,  and  were  not  sealed  up  like  a secret 
commission,  but  open,  ready  to  be  shown  to  whom  it  might 
concern. 

By  the  atoryty  of  dyvers  letters  patentes  or  charturs 
grauntid  and  confermyd  by  dyvers  kynges  of  Ynglond. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  328. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  gaps  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.,  the  letters-patent  extend  without  break  or 
flaw  from  the  year  1200  to  our  own  day.  Unlike  the  close 
rolls,  they  are  unsealed  and  exposed  to  view,  hence  their 
name.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  311. 

Letters  rogatory,  an  instrument  by  which  a court  of  one 
nation  informs  a court  of  a foreign  nation  that  a certain 
claim  is  pending  in  the  first-mentioned  court,  in  which  the 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses  who  reside  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  foreign  court  is  required,  and  the  foreign 
court  is  requested  to  take  their  depositions,  or  cause  them 
to  be  taken,  in  due  course  and  form  of  law,  for  the  further- 
ance of  justice,  usually  adding  to  the  request  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  court  making  it  to  do  the  like  for  the  other 
in  a similar  case.  Benedict. — Letters  secret,  letters  or 
documents  closed  and  sealed,  and  not  for  general  perusal : 
opposed  to  letters  patent. 

Two  different  methods  of  sealing  documents,  either 
closed  or  open  for  inspection,  are  recorded  in  the  legal 
terms  letters  secret  and  “letters  patent.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  586. 
Letters  testamentary,  the  instrument  by  which  a court 
of  probate  authenticates  the  appointment  of  an  executor 
under  a will,  and  authorizes  him  to  proceed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  will.— Lingual  letter.  Same  as  cerebral 
letter.—  Man  of  letters.  See  m an.— Monitory,  mova- 
ble, nundinal,  etc.,  letter.  See  the  adjectives. — Open 
letter,  a letter  designed  for  several  or  many  persons;  a 
letter  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  or  to  be  published; 
especially,  a letter  of  private  or  personal  import  intended 
for  general  perusal.— Pacifical  letter.  See  commenda- 
tory letters,  under  commendatory. — Proof  before  letter. 
See  proof. — Provincial  letter.  See  provincial. — Regis- 
tered. letter,  a letter  the  address  of  which  is  registered 
at  a post-office  for  a special  fee,  in  order  to  secure  its  safe 
transmission,  a receipt  being  given  to  the  sender  and  by 
each  postmaster  and  employee  through  whose  hands  it 
passes.  In  the  United  States  the  receipt  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed is  forwarded  to  the  sender.—  Ribbon  letter,  an 
ornamental  type  or  character  whose  design  is  taken  from 
a ribbon  laid  in  the  shape  required,  with  its  doublings, 
folds,  etc.— Royal  letter.  Same  as  letter  missive  (6)  (2). 
The  royal  letters  are  a thing  of  course, 

A king,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  horse  [to  be 
bishop], 

And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one  voice. 

As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  416. 
Signet  letter.  See  signet.—  Sunday  letter.  Same  as 
dominical  letter.  See  dominical. — Superior  letter,  in 
printing,  a small  letter  printed  at  the  top  of  the  line. — 
Synodal  letter.  See  bull 2,  2.— To  expede  letters. 
See  expede.  — To  gain  or  lose  letters,  in  teleg.,  in  A B C 
instruments,  to  indicate  letters  in  advance  of  or  behind 
the  proper  letter  of  the  alphabet : said  of  the  index  when 
it  is  out  of  adjustment  and  points  to  the  wrong  part  of 
the  dial.  The  error  may  be  continually  one  or  more  let- 
ters in  advance  or  one  or  more  letters  behind  the  proper 
position,  or  it  may  be  a varying  one  due  to  the  index  fail- 
ing to  make  the  proper  steps. — To  run  one’s  letters,  in 
Scots  law,  to  exercise  the  right  an  accused  person  has  (un- 
der certain  restrictions)  of  having  his  case  tried  before  the 
circuit  court  sits  in  the  locality  in  which  the  applicant  is 
imprisoned.  (See  also  drop-letter.) 
letter3  (let'er),  v.  t.  [<  letter®,  «.]  To  impress 
or  engrave  letters  on;  mark  or  stamp  with  a 
title  or  an  inscription:  as,  to  letter  a hook;  a 
lettered  stone  or  print. 

And  ye  talk  together  still, 

In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 

Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill? 

Tennyson,  Adeline. 

letter-balance  (let'er-baFans),  n.  A machine 
for  weighing  letters,  printed  matter,  or  small 
packages,  for  mailing. 

letter-board  (let'er-bord),  n.  1.  In  printing,  a 
strong  movable  board  upon  which  types  are 
placed  for  distribution  or  for  temporary  stow- 
age.— 2.  The  broad  smooth  board,  on  the  out- 
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side  of  a railroad-car,  above  the  cornice  and 
windows,  on  which  is  painted  the  name  of  the 
road  or  other  legend.  Also  called  frieze. 
letter-book  (let'er-buk),  n.  A book  in  which 
letters  are  filed,  or  in  which  copies  of  letters 
are  made,  for  preservation, 
letter-box  (let'er-boks),  n.  A box  to  receive 
letters,  (a)  A locked  box  fastened  to  a wall  or  post  in  a 
public  place,  or  conveniently  placed  for  public  use  in  a 
post-office,  in  which  letters  are  dropped  to  be  collected 
afid  mailed  at  regular  hours  by  the  post-office  carriers  or 
clerks. 

The  lion’s  head  which  served  as  a letter-box  has  been  im- 
mortalised in  that  paper  [the  “Guardian”].  It  was  in 
imitation  of  the  famous  lion  at  Venice. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  221. 
(6)  One  of  a number  of  rented  boxes  in  a post-office,  in 
winch  letters  are  placed  by  the  postmaster  or  clerk  to  be 
collected  by  the  owners  of  the  boxes  at  their  convenience. 
More  commonly  called  simply  box. 

Any  body  hesitates  a little  in  reference  to  going  behind 
the  letter-boxes  and  assisting  in  sorting  the  mails. 

W.  M.  Baker,  N ew  Timothy,  p.  218. 
(c)  A box  to  receive  letters,  affixed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
dwelling  or  place  of  business,  usually  upon  the  inside  of 
the  door,  with  a slit  through  which  letters  may  be  thrust 
in  from  without. 

letter-carrier  (let'er-kar^i-er),  n.  A man  who 
delivers  or  collects  letters  in  postal  service ; a 
postman. 

letter-case  (let'er-kas),  n.  1.  A case  for  con- 
taining letters ; bence,  a portable  writing-desk 
or  portfolio. — 2.  In  printing,  a type-case.  See 
case2,  n.,  6.  * 

letter-clip  (let'er-klip),  n.  An  implement,  con- 
sisting of  a pair  of  jaws  opening  and  closing 
on  a spring,  by  means  of  which  papers  may 
he  clasped  firmly,  so  as  to  be  hung  up  or  kept 
together. 

letter-cutter  (let'fer-kut'Ar),  n.  One  who  cuts 
letters  in  or  upon  a surface,  as  of  stone  or 
metal ; specifically,  in  type-founding,  a punch- 
cutter. 

letter-drop  (let'fer-drop),  n.  On  a mail-box, 
a plate  with  an  opening  closed  by  a hinged 
flap,  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow  and  prevent 
withdrawal  of  postal  material, 
lettered  (let'erd),  a.  [<  letter 3 + -ed2.  Of.  lit- 
erate.'] 1.  Literate;  educated;  versed  in  litera- 
ture or  science. 

here  it  thus,  lewede  men,  for  lettrede  hit  knoweth, 
Than  treuthe  and  trewe  loue  ys  no  tresour  bettere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  185. 
Arm.  Monsieur,  are  you  not  lettered  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ; he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1.  48. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning;  marked  by  or 
devoted  to  literary  culture : as,  lettered  ease  or 
retirement. 

And  he,  who  to  the  lettered  wealth 
Of  ages  adds  the  lore  unpriced. 

Whittier,  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 

3.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  marked  as  if  with  letters; 
having  spots  which  look  like  letters,  or  make 
the  surface  seem  to  be  written  over : as,  the  let- 
tered tortoise  ( Emys  scripta)',  the  lettered  china- 
mark  ( Diasemia  literalis,  a small  brown  British 
moth). 

letterer  (let'6r-6r),  n.  One  who  letters;  one 
who  marks  or  cuts  the  letters  of  an  inscription, 
a title,  or  the  like : as,  a \>o6k-letterer. 
letter-file  (let'er-fil),  n.  A device  for  holding 
letters  for  reference.  It  may  be  a rod  or  pointed 
hook  of  metal  mounted  on  a stand,  or  a clip,  case,  box,  or 
folio,  with  or  without  some  arrangement  to  facilitate  ref- 
erence. 

letter-founder  (let'er-founMer),  n.  Same  as 
type-founder. 

Our  printing-house  often  wanted  sorts,  and  there  was 
no  letter-founder  in  America.  Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  159. 

letter-founding  (let'er-foun//ding),  n.  Same  as 
type-founding. 

letter-foundry  (let,er-foun//dri),  n.  Same  as 

* type-foundry . 

letter-head  (let'er-hed),  ».  1.  A printed  form 

of  address  or  advertisement  at  the  head  of  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper.  Also  called  letter-heading. 
— 2.  A sheet  of  letter-paper  so  headed. 

He  drew  up  a note  upon  the  “tavern  ” letter-head. 

Harper's  May.,  LXX\ 1.649. 

letter-heading  (let' 6r- hedging),  n.  Same  as 
+ letter-head , 1. 

lettering  (let'er-ing),  ii.  [Verbal  n.  of  letter 3, 
j).]  1.  The  act  of  stamping  or  marking  with 

letters. — 2.  The  letters  impressed  or  marked 
upon  anything;  any  inscription,  as  on  a sign- 
board, coin,  or  tombstone, 
lettering-box  (let'er-ing-boks),  n.  A small 
case  in  which  are  kept  the  types  used  by  book- 
binders for  lettering  books, 
lettering-tool  (let'er-ing-tol),  n.  In  bookbind- 
ing, a small  box  of  brass  mounted  on  a handle 
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of  wood,  in  which  types  are  fastened  by  means 
of  a side-screw,  used  by  the  finisher  in  the  let- 
tering of  books. 

letterize  (let'er-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  letterized, 
ppr.  letterizing.  [<  letter s + - ize .]  To  write 
letters  or  epistles.  Lamb.  [Rare.] 
letterleaf  (let'er-lef),  n.  An  orchid  of  the  ge- 
nus Grammatophyllum:  so  named  from  its  fig- 
ured leaves.  Also  called  letter-plant. 
letterless  (let'er-les),  a.  [<  letters  + -fe*.] 
Unlettered;  illiterate;  not  learned. 

A meer  daring  letterless  commander  can,  in  a rational 
way,  promise  himself  no  more  success  in  his  enterprise 
than  a mastif  can  in  his  contest  with  a lion. 

Waterhouse,  Apology  (1653),  p.  125. 

There  was  an  illiterate  generation,  and  a letterless  race 
to  be  educated.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  157. 

letter-lichen  (let'er-lUken),  n.  Aliehen  of  the 
genus  Opegrapha.  The  apothecium  assumes 
irregularly  stellate  or  radiate  forms,  suggest- 
ing written  characters.  Also  called  scripture- 
wort. 

letterling  (let'er-ling),  n.  [<  letter's  + - ling1 .] 
A little  letter.  Imp.  Diet. 
letter-lock  (let'er-lok),  n.  A form  of  permu- 
tation-lock, in  which  the  combinations  are  in- 
dicated by  particular  arrangements  of  pieces 
marked  with  letters, 
letternt  (let'em),  n.  See  lectern. 
letter-name  (let'er-nam),  n.  In  musical  nota- 
tion, the  alphabetic  name  or  symbol  of  tones, 
of  keys  of  the  keyboard,  of  degrees  of  the  staff, 
or  of  notes  placed  upon  such  degrees  and  rep- 
resenting such  tones  or  keys.  See  keyboard, 
notation,  staff.  Also  letter. 
letter-office  (let'er-of "is),  n.  A place  for  the  de- 
posit and  distribution  of  letters ; a post-office, 
letteront,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lectern. 
letter-ornament  (let'er-6r"na-ment),  n.  A dec- 
oration made  up  of  the  forms  of  letters,  in  some 
letter-ornaments  the  letters  are  complete  and  legible, 
and  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  forming  words,  as  is 
common  in  Russian  art  and  in  modern  art  of  the  Levant, 
as  on  metal-work.  In  others  the  letters  are  modiiled  or 
wholly  changed  for  decorative  effect,  or  parts  only  of  the 
letters  are  given,  as  sometimes  in  Byzantine  art  and  in 
European  imitations  of  it,  and  also  in  early  northern  dec- 
oration, Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 

le  tter-paper  (let'er-pa"per),  n.  Paper  for  writ- 
ing letters  on ; specifically,  paper  of  an  inter- 
mediate size  between  note-paper  and  foolscap, 
usually  quarto,  as  distinguished  from  the  oc- 
tavo form  of  note-paper, 
letter-perfect  (let'er-per"fekt),  a.  Perfect  to 
the  letter  in  committing  anything  to  memory ; 
having  a part  or  a speech  thoroughly  memo- 
rized: used  especially  of  actors, 
letter-plant  (let'er-plant),  n.  Same  as  letter- 
leaf. 

letterpress  (let'er-pres),  n.  and  a.  [<  letter 3, 
type,  + press1,  print.]  I.  n.  Letters  or  words 
impressed  on  paper  or  other  material  from  print- 
ing-types;  printed  text:  so  called  when  subor- 
dinate to  or  in  contrast  with  illustrations. 

The  letterpress  with  which  the  illustration  is  accompa- 
nied is  no  less  interesting  than  the  plate,  and  furnishes 
much  valuable  information.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  360. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of,  relating  to,  or  employed 
in  printing  from  types:  as,  letterpress  printing, 
letter-press  (let'fer-pres),  n.  [<  letter 3,  a writ- 
ing, + press1,  printing-machine.]  A press  for 
copying  letters  by  transfer;  a copying-press, 
letter-punch  (let'er-punch),  n.  A steel  punch 
on  the  end  of  which  a letter  is  engraved.  Such 
punches  are  used  for  making  matrices  for  printing-type, 
as  well  as  for  making  an  impression  on  metal,  etc.,  when 
applied  against  the  surface  and  struck  with  a hammer. 

letter-rack  (let'er-rak),  n.  1.  A tray  divided 
into  small  compartments  in  which  large  types 
of  wood  are  ranged. — 2.  A rack  or  small  frame, 
usually  ornamented,  in  which  letters,  arranged 
as  answered  and  unanswered  or  otherwise,  are 
kept. 

letter-scale  (let'er-skal),  n.  Same  as  letter- 

balance. 

letter-stamp  (let'er-stamp),  n.  A stamp  used 
iu  a post-office  for  canceling  postage-stamps, 
or  for  stamping  on  letters  or  packages  various 
notices  or  remarks,  such  as  the  place  of  mailing, 
instructions  for  the  carrier,  etc. 
letteruret,  lettruret,  n.  [ME.,  < OE.  letterure, 
lettrure,letreure,<  L.  litteratura.literatura, learn- 
ing, letters, literature:  see  literature.']  1.  Learn- 
ing; letters;  literature. 

A1  conne  he  letterure  or  conne  he  noon. 

As  in  effect  he  shal  fynde  it  al  oon. 

Chaueer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  293. 

2.  Writing;  scripture. 

’ Lo  1 " seith  holy  letterrure,  11  whiche  lordes  beth  this 
shrewes ! ” Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  27. 
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letter-winged  (let'er-wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  marked  as  if  with  letters:  specifically 
said  of  a kite,  Elanus  scrip  tvs.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
letter-wood  (let'er-wud),  n.  The  heart-wood  of 
the  South  American  tree  Piratinera  Guianensis. 

It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a beautiful  brown  color  with 
black  spots,  which  have  been  compared  to  hieroglyphics  ; 
hence  the  name,  which  is  also  appliod  to  the  tree.  Being 
rare  and  costly,  the  wood  iB  used  for  veneering  only. 
Also  called  leopard-wood  and  snalce-wood. 

letter-writer  (lot'  er-rUter),  n.  1.  One  who 
writes  letters;  specifically,  one  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  write  letters  for  others. 

The  same  desire  impels  thousands  of  people  to  write 
letters  to  the  newspapers ; but  these  letter-writers  are  not 
usually  journalists.  Athenaeum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  43. 

2.  A book  containing  rules  and  examples  for 
the  use  of  persons  unskilled  in  the  writing  of 
letters. 

Lettic  (let'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lett  + 4c.]  I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts  or  their  congeners ; 
related  to  the  Letts : as,  the  Lettic  language ; 
the  Samoghitians  are  a Lettic  people.  Lettic  race 
is  a general  term  for  the  Letts,  Lithuanians, 
and  Borussians  or  Old  Prussians. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Lettish. 
lettice1 1,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lettuce. 
lettice2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lattice. 
lettice8t  (let'is),  n.  [Early  mod,  E.  also  Icttyce; 

< OF.  letice,  letisse,  lattice,  an  animal  of  a very 
white  color,  supposed  to  be  an  ermine,  also  a 
white  fur,  < F.  lait,  < L.  lac  (fact-),  milk:  see 
lettuce.']  A kind  of  fur,  white  or  very  light-col- 
ored, in  use  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

You  shall  charge  your  selues  with  many  [furs],  ...  as 
good  marterns,  miniuers,  otherwise  called  Lettis. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  298. 

lettice-capH,  n.  [Perhaps  < lettice1  + cap1,  in 
allusion  to  lettice-cap2.]  A soporifie  in  which 
lettuce  is  supposed  to  have  been  a leading  in- 
gredient. 

Bring  in  the  lettice-cap.  You  must  he  shaved,  sir ; 

And  then  how  suddenly  we’ll  make  you  sleep ! 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  iii.  1. 

lettice-cap2t,  n.  [<  lettice 2 (?)  - lattice  (see  quot. 
from  Nares),  or  lettice 8,  + cap1.]  A kind  of  cap. 

A lettice-cap  it  wears  and  beard  not  short. 

Shippe  of  Safegarde  (1569). 

A lettice-cap  was  originally  a lattice-cap — that  is,  a net 
cap  which  resembles  lattice  work.  Nares. 

Lettish  (let'ish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lett  + -isP.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  division  of  the  Lettic 
or  Lithuanian  race  distinctively  called  Letts: 
as,  the  Lettish  language ; Lettish  customs. 

II.  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Letts,  a 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  closely  re- 
lated to  Slavonian  or  Slavic.  Also  Lettic. 
lettre-de-cachet  (let'r-de-ka-sha"),  n.  [F.:  let- 
tre,  letter;  de,  of;  cachet,  seal:  see  letter2,  de2, 
cachet.]  See  cachet. 
lettruret,  n.  See  letterure. 

Lettsomia  (let -so 'mi -a),  n.  [NL.  (W.  Rox- 
burgh, 1814),  named  after  J.  C.  Lettsom,  an 
English  naturalist.]  An  untenable  name  for 
Moorcroftia,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Convolvulacese,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a soft, 
several-seeded  berry.  There  are  13  species,  found 
in  southern  Asia  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  twining  or 
climbing  vines  with  alternate  leaves  and  dense  corymbose 
cymes  in  the  axils.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  medi- 
cinally. 

lettsomite  (let'som-it),  n.  [After  W.  G.  Lett- 
som, an  English  mineralogist.]  A basic  sul- 
phate of  copper,  of  a bright-blue  color:  same 
*as  cyanotrichite. 

lettuce  (let'is).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lettice; 

< ME.  letuce,  < OF.  *laituce , letuce , usually  lai- 
tue , letue,  F.  laitue  (>  D.  latuiv ) = Sp.  lecliuga  = 
It.  lattuga=zAS.  lactuce  = OHG.  lattuli , lattouch , 
latochy  latohha,  MHG.  latcche , latech,  lattecli , G. 
lattich  = Sw.Dan.  lalctuJc,<.  L.  lactuca,  lettuce,  so 
called  from  its  milky  juice,  < lac  ( lact-),  milk: 
see  lactate .]  1 . A garden-herb,  Lactuca  sativa , 
a hardy  annual,  extensively  cultivated  for  use 
as  a salad.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
L.  scariola  or  L.  virosa.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
garden-plant,  which  may  be  grouped  as  cabbage-lettuces, 
low  forms  with  depressed  cabbage-like  heads,  and  Cos 
lettuces , erect-growing  varieties  having  the  head  long  and 
tapering  downward. 

The  bason  then  being  brought  up  to  the  bishop,  he  often 
dipped  a large  lettice  into  it,  and  several  times  sprinkled 
all  the  people.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  18. 

These  are  creeping  Lettuces  of  a very  milky  Juice,  like 
their  Name.  N.  Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 302. 
Letuce  of  lac  derivyed  is  perchaunce ; 
ffor  mylk  it  hath  or  yeveth  abundaunce. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 
2.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lactuca;  also,  a plant 
having  some  resemblance  to  Lactuca Blue 
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lettuce,  a plant  of  the  genus  Midgedium,  with  blue  flow- 
ers. [U.  S.]— Cabbage-lettuce,  Cos  lettuce.  See 
def.  1.— Drumhead  lettuce,  a variety  of  cabbage-let- 
tuce.— False  lettuce.  Same  as  blue  lettuce. — Frog’s 
lettuce,  a species  of  pondweed,  Potamoqeton  deusus. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— C-arden-lettuce.  See  def.  i.—  Indian 
lettuce,  the  American  columbo,  Frasera  Carolinensis  ; 
also,  the  false  wintergreen,  Pyrolarotundifolia.—  Lamb’s 
lettuce,  corn-salad.  See  V alerianella.—  Loafed  let- 
tucet.  See  loafl. — Prickly  lettuce,  Lactuca  scariola. 
— Sea-lettuce,  the  seaweed  Ulva  Lactuca.  Also  called 
lettuce-laver.  [Eng.] — Wall-lettuce,  Lactuca  muralis. 
[Eng.]— Water-lettuce,  Pistia  Stratiotes  of  the  troll- 
ies.— White  lettuce,  Nabalus  albus  or  kindred  species. 
Also  called  lion's-foot,  rattlesnake-root,  etc.— Wild  let- 
tuce. (a)  In  England,  Lactuca  scariola.  ( b ) In  Amer- 
ica, Lactuca  Canadensis.  Also  called  trumpetweed  and 
trumpet-milkweed,  (c)  Sometimes  the  same  as  blue  lettuce. 

lettuce-bird  (let'is-berd),  n.  The  thistle-bird 
or  common  American  goldfinch,  Chrusomitris 
tristis . [Local,  U.  S.] 

lettuce-opium  (let'is-o"pi-um),  n.  Lactuca- 
rium. 

lettuce-saxifrage  (let'is-sak"si-fraj),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Saxifraga 
micranthidifolia,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
sharply  erose  teeth, 
letuaryt,  n.  See  electuary. 
let-up  (let'up),  n.  [<  let  up,  verb,  phrase  under 
let1,  v.]  A cessation  of  restraint  or  obstruc- 
tion ; release  ; relaxation  ; intermission,  as  of 
labor.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Our  little  let-up  Wednesday  afternoons  ...  is  sure  to 
come,  while  the  let-ups  we  get  other  days,  . . . you  can't 
be  sure  whether  you’re  going  to  get  them  or  not. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  588. 
leu  (la),  n. ; pi.  lei  (lo).  [Rumanian.]  The 
unit  of  the  monetary  system  of  Rumania, 
equivalent  to  the  French  franc,  or  19.3  United 
States  cents. 

Leucadendron  (lu-ka-den'dron),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 

nseus,  1753),  irreg.  < Gr.  Xevicdg,  white,  4-  dkvdpov , 
a tree.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Pro- 
teacese  and  tribe  Proteese . There  are  about  60  spe- 
cies, natives  of  southern  and  tropical  Africa,  a few 
extending  into  Abyssinia.  They  bear  alternate  or  scat- 
tered rigid  entire  leaves,  of  many  shapes  in  the  different 
species,  and  flowers  in  large  dense  round  or  cone-like 
heads,  with  numerous  overlapping  scales  between,  which 
are  sometimes  conspicuous  and  colored.  L.  Cinaroides 
is  known  as  the  Cape  artichoke-flower,  and  L.  melliferum 
( Protea  mellifera  of  Thunberg)  as  the  Cape  honeysuckle. 

leucaemia,  leucaemic.  See  leucemia , leucemic, 
Leucania  (lu-ka'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aewcdf, 
white : see  leucous.']  A genus  of  noctuid  moths 
founded  by  Hub- 
ner  in  1816.  it 
is  characterized  by 
full  hairy  eyes, 
smooth  front,  well- 
developed  palpi, 
strong  tongue,  sim- 
ple antennae,  hairy 
unarmed  legs, 
rounded  collar, 
quadrate  slightly 
tufted  thorax,  and 
untufted  abdomen. 

L.  unipuncta  is  the 
adult  of  the  well- 
known  army-worm 
(which  see).  L.albi- 
linea  is  the  adult 
of  the  wheat-head 
army-worm,  an  in- 
sect which  occasion- 
ally appears  in  great 
numbers  and  feeds 
upon  heads  of 
wheat  and  rye. 

Leucania  is  un- 
doubtedly a syn- 
onym of  Ileliophila 
Huebn. 

Leucaniidse  (lfi- 
kii-m'i-de), 

[NL.,  < Leuca- 
nia + -ida:.]  A 
group  of  noctuid 
moths,  repre- 
sented by  the 
genus  Leucania, 
and  regarded  as 
a family.  There 
are  about  20gen- 
era,  widely  dis- 
tributed. Also 
called  Leuca- 
nidee. 

leucaniline 

(lu-kan'i-lin), 
n.  [<  Gr.  /£«- 
sig,  white,  4- 
E.  aniline.]  A 
white  crystal- 
line  substance  wh“,’h“d  *'«- 

(Con  Hoi  No)  larvae  on  a wheat-head ; b,  eggs  (nat- 

formnii?  color-  ural  c\d'  <toP  an,d  side  views, 
loruilllg  color  magnified) ; lower  figure,  male  moth. 


leucaniline 

less  salts,  prepared  by  treating  fucbsine  salts 
with  zinc-dust  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  yields 
l’osaniline  by  oxidation. 

Leucanthemum  (lu-kan'the-mum),  n.  [L., 
also  leucanthemis,  \ Gr.  ‘kevnd vdepov,  the  camo- 
mile^ levnog,  white,  + avde/iov,  flower.]  A sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  embracing 
the  species  C.  Leucanthemum  ( Leucanthemum 
vulgare),  the  oxeye  daisy  or  whiteweed.  It  was 
retained  as  a genus  by  A.  P.  de  Candolle  (1837), 
with  20  species. 

leucanthous  (lu-kan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  /xvxng, 
white,  + avBog,  flower.]  In  hot.,  having  white 
flowers. 

Leucaster  (lu-kas'ter),  n.  [NL.  (J.  D.  Choisy, 
1849),  < Gr.  'XevKog,  white,  + aoryp,  a star.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Nycta- 
ginacea  and  typo  of  the  tribe  Leucasterea,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  but  two  stamens.  The  only 
species,  L.  canijiorus,  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  a half- 
twining  shrub  with  entire  alternate  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  axillary  cymes. 

Leucastereae  (lu-kas-te're-c),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1880),’  < Leucaster  4-  -c«.] 
A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Nyctaginaccec , 
distinguished  by  a subglobose  aeheniutn,  which 
is  free  and  inclosed  by  the  base  of  the  perianth, 
and  a short  curved  or  annular  embryo.  It  in- 
cludes the  genera  Leucaster  (type  of  the  tribe),  Andradea , 
Itamisia,  and  Jteichenbachia,  tropical  American  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves. 

leucaugite  (lu-ka'jlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  1evu6g,  bright, 
light,  white,  4-  *avyirtjg:  se,e  augite.]  An  alumi- 
nous variety  of  pyroxene,  allied  to  augite,  but 
containing  very  little  iron,  and  hence  of  a white 
or  grayish  color. 

leucemia,  leucaemia  (lu-se'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
>.ewc 6g,  white,  + alga,  blood.]  A disease  char- 
acterized by  a large  excess  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  changes  in 
the  bone-marrow.  It  is  usually  fatal.  Also 
called  leucocythemia. 

leucemic,  leucaemic  (lu-se'mik),  a.  [<  leucemia 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  leucemia. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  leuccemic  blood  (Scherer), 
no  glutin  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  22. 

leuch  (lyoch).  A Scotch  preterit  of  laugh. 

leuchtenbergite  (loich'ten-berg-it),  n.  [Named 
after  the  duke  Maximilian  von  Leuchtenberg.] 
A kind  of  chlorite  of  a white  or  greenish-white 
color,  occurring  in  hexagonal  plates  or  crystals. 

leucin  (lu'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  levuog,  white,  + -m2.] 
A white  pulverulent  substance,  amino-caproic 
acid  (CeH1102NH2),  obtained  by  treating  mus- 
cular fiber  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward 
with  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  scales.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  decomposition  of  nitroge- 
nous matter,  and  occurs  normally  in  various  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  body,  being  also  a product  of  the  pancreatic 
digestion  of  the  proteids.  Also  called  aposepidin. 

leucisciform  (lu-sis'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Leucis- 
cus  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
fish  of  the  genus  Leuciscus;  resembling  a dace. 

Leuciscina  (lu-si-sl'na),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Leucis- 
cus 4-  -inn2.]  ip  Gunther’s  ichthyological  sys- 
tem, the  eighth  group  of  Cypriniclce.  They  have  the 
air-bladder  divided  into  anterior  and  posterior  portions ; 
pharyngeal  teeth  developed  in  single  or  double  series; 
the  anal  fln  short  or  of  moderate  length  (not  extending 
forward  to  below  the  dorsal),  with  from  8 to  11  branched 
rays ; the  lateral  line  when  complete  running  in  or  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  tail;  and  the  dorsal  fin  short,  without 
osseous  ray.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  include 
the  majority  of  the  most  familiar  European  and  North 
American  cyprinoid  fishes,  as  the  dace  and  roach. 

Leuciscinse  (lu-si-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leucis- 
cus 4-  -in®.]  In  Jordan’s  ichthyological  system, 
a subfamily  of  Cypriniclce,  with  the  air-bladder 
next  to  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
dorsal  flu  short,  median,  and  spineless,  and  the 
lower  jaw  normal.  It  embraces  partly  or  wholly  the 
Leuciscina  and  Abramidina  of  Gunther;  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  American  as  well  as  Eurasiatic 
cyprinoids  belong  to  it. 

leuciscine  (lu'si-sin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Leucisdncc,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters; leucisciform. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Leuciscina  or  Leuciscina. 

Leuciscus  (lu-sis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  levstasog, 
the  white  mullet,  < ?.evu6g,  white : see  leucous.] 
A genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes  to  which  various 
limits  have  been  assigned,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Leuciscina!.  Leuciscus  leuciscus  is  the 
English  dace.  See  cut  under  dace. 

leucism  (lu'sizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Icvxig,  white:  see 
leucous  and  -ism.]  In  cool.,  whiteness  resulting 
from  lack  or  loss  of  coloring ; albinism,  partial 
or  complete:  a technical  term,  correlated  with 
melanism  and  erythrism.  See  albinism. 
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leucite  (lu'sit),  n.  [So  called  from  its  white-  leucoethiop  (lu-ko-e'thi-op),  n.  [Also  leucce- 
ness  ;<  Gr.  levitAg,  white,  4-  -ite2.]  A mineral  thiop;  < leucoethiops.]  Same  as  leucoethiops. 
originally  found  in  the  recent  volcanic  rocks  of  leucoethiopic  (lu-ko-e-thi-op'ik),  a.  [<  leuco- 
southern  Italy,  especially  at  Vesuvius,  dissemi-  ethiops  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a leucoethiops 
nated  through  the  lavas  in  crystals,  usually  or  albino ; pertaining  to  leucopatby. 
trapezohedrons,  or  in  irregular  masses.  It  has  leucoethiops  (M-ko-e'thi-ops),  n pi.  leucoethi- 
also  been  observed  similarly  associated  in  some  other  re-  ones  (lu-ko-e-thi'o-nezl  K Gr  IrvuAr  white  4- 
gions,  as  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Leucite  Hills  A/flini/i  a n nr,  /'Tl.  ‘ ■ z'A’  i 

of  Wyoming,  etc. ; but  it  is  in  general  of  very  limited  oc-  Aiuio^),  an  Lithiop,  a negro . . see  Ethiops,  Ethiop.] 
currence.  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium.  An  lndi  victual  or  a dark-skinned  race  exhibiting 
and  has  a white  or  grayish  color.  It  was  very  early  called  albinism  or  a want  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
white  garnet,  from  its  similarity  to  garnet  in  crystalline  skin  and  epidermic  formations. 
form La”i  t called  amptayene.  Leucite  has  «-  leUcoindophenol  (lu-ko-in-do-fe'nol),  n.  [< 

Gr .levnog, white,  4-  E. indophenol.]  Indophenol 
which  has  been  reduced  by  glucose  and  caustic 
soda.  It  is  a commercial  article,  forming  a white  paste 
soluble  in  pure  and  in  acidified  water.  It  is  used  in  dye- 
ing indigo-blue  shades.  Sometimes  called  indophenol 
white,  or  indophenol  preparation. 


cited  much  interest  because  of  the  phenomenon  of  double 
refraction  which  its  crystals  exhibit,  this  being  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usually  accepted  isometric  form.  On  ac- 
count of  these  “optical  anomalies,”  and  because  also  of 
certain  variations  in  external  form,  it  has  been  referred 
to  the  tetragonal  (or  orthorhombic)  system.  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  shown,  however,  that  at  a temperature  of 

500°  C.  it  becomes  isotropic,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  t n-  i -/*  “ \ >-vtt  rx  • x , T 

when  formed  it  was  normally  isometric,  and  that  the  ob-  "©UCOIUIEL  (lu-ko  l-um),  n.  [NL.(Lmn83Us),  < p,. 


served  variations  in  form  and  optical  character  have  re 
suited  from  subsequent  molecular  changes. — Leucits 
rocks,  igneous  rocks,  varying  greatly  in  composition, 
containing  leucite  in  the  place  of  feldspar.  These  rocks 
are  for  the  most  part,  so  far  as  known,  of  very  modern 
origin.  They  are  particularly  well  developed  in  southern 
Italy  and  the  Eifel.  See  leucitophyre,  phonolite,  and 
tephrite. 

leucite-basalt  (lu'sit-ba-salt//)>  n.  An  igneous 

14-f  „ t,.,  i v 


leucoion , < Gr.  7.evk6"lov,  name  of  several  plants, 
the  wallflower,  snowflake,  etc.,  lit. i white  vio- 
let/ < Tievicdg,  white,  + iov , violet.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Amaryllidacese  and  tribe 
Amaryllidese , distinguished  by  the  long  fila- 
ments and  the  equal  segments  of  the  perianth. 
There  are  9 species.  L.  eestivum  is  the  summer  snowflake, 
and  L.  vernnm  the  spring  snowflake. 


rock  of  basaltic  habit  containing  leucite  in  leucol  (lu'kol),  n.  [<  Gr.  AsvKdg,  white,  + -ol.] 
place  of  feldspar.  Rosenbusch  divides  the  leucite  An  organic  base  obtained  from  coal-tar,  iden- 
rocks  into  leucite-basalts  and  leucitites.  tical  with  chinoline. 

leucitic  (lu-sit  ik),  a.  [<  leucite  + - ic .]  Of  or  leucoline  (lu'ko-lin),  n.  Same  as  leucol . 
pertaining  to  leucite;  containing  or  resem-  leucoma  (lu-ko;ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xehicoiia,  a 
oling  leucite. ^ white  spot  in  the  eye,  < Aevkovv,  whiten,  < Aevk6q. 

leucitlte  (In  si-tit),  n.  [\  leucite  + -jfe2.]  rhe  -white:  see  leucous.']  In pathol.,  a white  opaci- 
narne  given  by  Rosenbusch  to  varieties  of  leu-  ty  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  the  result  of  infam- 

n0  oh7ln; 1th;?  ty,P,e  ★nation.  Also  called  albugo. 

have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Cordil-  n - i x/  • \ » rr  i ' 

leran  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  *©UC02HaiIie  (lu-ko  ma-in),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  Aev- 

in  Avlimmnl.r  .rn.4<.LlA  - - .1  II- 1- .-.i.  I.7.II  Ifl  HT  ll  1 f GVl  GClCt  n tvrn  lTA  £ 


Their  composition  is  extremely  variable,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  fully  worked  out. 

leucitoid  (lii'si-toid),  n.  [<  leucite  + Gr.  ilHog, 
form:  see  -oic/.]  In  crystal.,  a tetragonal  tris- 
oetakedron,  or  trapezonedron : so  called  as  be- 
ing a common  form  of  the  mineral  leucite. 
leucitophyre  (lu-sit'o-flr),  n.  [<  leucite  + ( por ) 
phyr(y).~\  Inpctrog.,  a name  which  was  origin- 
ally given  hy  Coquand  (1857)  to  all  igneous 
rocks  hearing  leucite.  It  is  now  more  specifi- 
cally used  for  phonolites  containing  both  leu- 
cite and  nepheline, 


Kenya,  whiteness,  a white  spot  in  the  eye  (see 
leucoma),  + -me2.]  A nitrogenous  organic  base 
or  alkaloid  produced  in  living  animal  tissues  as 
a result  of  their  activity:  distinguished  from 
a ptomaine,  which  is  an  alkaloid  produced  in 
the  putrefactive  decay  of  a dead  tissue. 

leucomatous  (lu-kom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  leu- 
comalt-)  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
leucoma. 

leucomelanous  (lu-ko-mel'a-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Icvk.6 g,  white,  + gelag  (pe?iav-),  black.]  Having 
a fair  complexion  with  dark  hair. 


leucoblast  (lu'ko-hlast),  n.  [<  Gr.  levicAg,  white,  Leuconaria  (lu-ko-na'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leu- 


+ (ttiaardg,  germ : see  hlastus .]  A germinal  lem 
oocyte,  or  the  germ  of  a leucocyte, 
leucocarpous  (lu-ko-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Levs 6g, 
white,  + sap-nog,  fruit.]  Having  white  fruit, 
leucocholyt  (lu'ko-kol-i),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aevnog, 
white,  + xolij, bile:  see  cholic1.  Cf .melancholy.) 
“White  bile”:  a nonce-word,  opposed  to  mel- 
ancholy, “black  bile.” 

Mine  ...  is  a white  Melancholy,  or  rather  Leucocholy 


conges)  + -aria.]  In  Sollas’s  classification  of 
sponges,  a tribe  of  heterocoelous  Calcispongice, 
embracing  recent  and  fossil  forms  whose  canal 
system  is  of  the  eurypyious  rhagonate  type,  di- 
vided into  Leuconidai  and  Eilhardidce. 
leuconate (lu'ko-nat),  a.  [<  Leucon(es)  + -ate1.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  Leucones,  or  having  their  char- 
acters: as,  a leuconate  canal  system;  leuconate 
type  of  structure. 


for  the  most  part;  which,  though’  it  seldom  laughs  or  LeuCOIieS  (lu-kd'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  7 nvxAg 


dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to  what  one  calls  Joy  or  Plea- 
sure, yet  is  a good  easy  sort  of  a state.  Gray , Letters,  1. 113. 


white:  see  leucous.]  A group  of  the  chalk- 
sponges,  or  Calcispongice,  characterized  first  by 
great  thickening  of  tho  ectodermal  syncytium, 
so  that  the  inhaleiit  pores,  such  as  exist  in  As- 
cones,  lengthen  into  canals  which  may  variously 
branch  and  anastomose,  and  secondly  by  final 
restriction  to  these  canals  of  the  endodermal 
cells,  which  at  first  form  a continuous  layer. 

[NL.:  see  leu- 


Leucocoryne  (lu-ko-kor'i-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1830),  in  allusion  to  (he  white  flowers  of 
some  species,  mounted  on  scapes ; < Gr.  Isvndg, 
white,  + Kopvvrj,  a club.]  A genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  Chili,  of  the  tribe  Alliece,  or  onion 
family.  Three  or  four  species  are  known,  having  nar- 
rowly linear,  channeled,  radical  leaves,  and  simple  leaf-  leucopathia  (lu-ko-path'i-a),  n. 
less  scapes  bearing  few  white  or  blue  flowers  in  terminal  1 Same  nnleurnnahu 

umbels.  They  arc  called  'white  dub- firmer.  . copamy same  as  leUCOpamy. 

leucocyte  (lu'ko-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  levsdg,  white, 

+ Kvrog,  a hollow.]  A white  or  colorless  cor- 
puscle of  the  blood  or  lymph, 
leucocythemia,  leucocythsemia  flu'-'ko-sJ-the'- 
mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Levicog,  whito,  I-  kutq g,  a 
hollow,  + a\fia,  blood.]  Same  as  leucemia. 
leucocytic  (lu-ko-sit'ik),  a.  [<  leucocyte  + -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  leucocytes. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
an  excess  of  leucocytes ; leucemic. 
leucocytogenesis  (lu-ko-sl-to-jen'e-sis),  n. 

[NL.,  (.  leucocyte  4-  Gr.  yivsag,  production:  see 


leucopathy  (lu-kop'a-thi),  n.  [<  NL.  leucopa- 
thia, < Gr.  ?.evii6g,  white,  + nadog,  affection  : see 
pathos.]  1 . The  condition  of  being  an  albino ; 
albinism. — 2.  Same  as  chlorosis. 
leucophane  (lu'ko-fan),  n.  [<  MGr.  /.tvKoiparfig, 
appearing  white,  ’<  Gr.  %evx&g,  white,  + -tycm/g,  < 
i )aheodai,  appear.]  An  imperfectly  crystallized 
mineral,  of  a pale  greenish  or  wine-yellow 
color.  It  is  a fluosilicate  of  beryllium,  calcium, 
and  sodium,  and  is  found  in  Norway.  Also 
called  leucophanite. 


genesis.]  The  production  of  leucocytes,  or  white  Leucophasia  (lu-ko -fa  si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
*hlood-corpuscles  Aemog,  white,  + tyaoig,  appearance:  see  phase.] 

leucocytosis  (lu"ko-si-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < leuco-  £ "e,,ras°f  Parian  butterflies  of  the  family 
cyte  + -osis.]  The  presence  of  an  excessive  Eajnliontdce.  Also  called  Leptidea.  E.  sin  apis 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  espe-  ,1S  a sP®®ies-  . _.  . , 

cially  when  merely  the  result  of  temporary  l^cophllous  (lu-kof  l-lus),  Aevicdg, 

i i i tv  t x " wnir.A  fhi/nr  lnvjnrr  I H’n 


causes  and  not  produced  by  grave  disease, 
leucodermia  (lu-ko-der'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
1xvx6g,  white,  + &kppa,  skin : see  derm.]  Abnor- 
mal lack  of  pigment  in  the  skin.  Also  written 
leucoderma,  leukoderma,  .leukodermia Leuco- 

dermia acquisita,  vitiligo.  — Congenital  leucoder- 
mia, albinism. 

leucodermic (lu-ko-der'mik ),a.  [As  leucodermia 
'■  -ic.]  Pertainingtoorexhihitingleucodermia. 

(111  Aw)  /w  Qnwin  n n 1/H//IA  /till  7 


white,  + ifiifaig , loving.]  Fond  of  light;  light- 
loving;  heliophilous. 

leucophlegmacyt  (lu-ko-fleg'ma-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 

7.Evso<f>lcypaTia  (also  levnov  <p/ly/ta),  the  dropsy,  < 
levKoipteypaTog,  suffering  from  white  phlegm,  < 
?.emd g,  white,  + cfkiypa,  phlegm:  see  pkllgm.] 
In  pathol.,  an  inferred  tendency  to  a dropsical 
state,  as  indicated  by  paleness,  flabbiness,  or 
redundancy  of  serum  in  the  blood. 


leucoethiop  (lu-se'thi-op), ».  Same  as  leucoethi-  leucophlegmatict  (]u"k6-fleg-uiat'ik),  a.  [< 
ops.  Gr.  /.tvKo<j>y.eypaTog,  suffering  from  white  phlegm : 


leucophlegmatic 

see  leucophlegmacy.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  af- 
fected with  leucophlegmacy. 
leucophyl,  leucophyll  (lu'ko-fil),  n.  [<  Gr. 
/lerwcrif,  white,  + cfivXAov,  leaf.  J A chromogen  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  an 
etiolated  plant,  which,  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, will  give  rise  to  chlorophyl.  Sachs. 
Leucophylleas  (lu-ko-fil'e-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1876),  < Leucophyllum  + 
-ecc.]  A tribe  of  scrophulariaceous  plants,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Leucophyllum,  and  embracing 
two  other  genera,  both  of  which  may  belong  to 
Leucophyllum.  More  recent  authors  include 
this  group  iu  the  larger  tribe  Verbasccee. 
Leucophyllum  (lu-ko-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Hum- 
boldt and  Gonpland,  1809),  < Gr.  Atusug,  white, 
+ tpbXloo,  leal.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Scroplmlariacese , type  of  the  Leucophyllese. 
leucoplacia  (lu-ko-pla'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kev- 
ko;,  white,  + ickaf,  anything  flat  and  broad.]  In 
pathol., the  occurrence  of  chronic  white  patches 
on  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous  membrane. 
There  is  inflammation  of  the  oorium,  with  hypertrophy  and 
perversion  of  growth  of  the  epithelium.  Also  called  ich- 
thyosis linguae,  tylosis  lingual , and  psoriasis  lingual. 

leucoplast,  leucoplastid  (lu'ko-plast,  lu-ko- 
plas'tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  kevKdg,  white,  + n-kaard;,  ver- 
bal adj.of  ttaAggciv,  form.]  Same  as  amylqplast. 
leucopterous  (lu-kop'te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  acvk.6;, 
white,  + ,t Tcpov,  a wing,"  = E .feather.}  Having 
white  wings.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
leucopyrite  (lu-ko-pi'rlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  kevicdc, 
white,  + E.  pyrites.']  A mineral  (Fe3As4)  of  a 
color  between  white  and  steel-gray  and  of  a me- 
tallic luster,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and 
iron.  It  is  related  to  loellingite  (FeAs2)  and 
arsenopyrite  (FeAsS  or  FeAs2.FeS2). 
Leucorhamphus  (lu-ko-ram'fus),  n.  [<  Gr. 
W eviidg,  white,  + pqyQoc,  beak,  bill.]  A genus 
of  toothed  cetaceans,  of  the  family  Delphinidai, 
having  no  dorsal  fin.  These  dolphins  have  hence 
been  called  Delphinapterus,  but  that  name  belongs  to  an- 
other  genus.  There  are  two  species : L.  pernni  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  ^outh  America,  black  above  and  white  below, 
with  4*  tee'h  01  each  side  of  each  jaw ; and  L.  borealis  of 
the  same  coast  of  North  America,  called  the  rijht-whale 
dolphin,  see  Delphinapterus,  Delphinus. 

leucorrhea,  leucorrhoea  (lii-ko-re'a),  n.  [NL. 
leucorrhcea,  < Gr.  Aevu&q,  white,  + po’ia,  a flowing, 
< ptiv,  flow.]  In  pathol.,  a mucous  or  mucopuru- 
lent discharge  of  a white  color  from  the  vagina ; 
fluoralbus;  the  whites.  Also  called  blennelytria 
and  colporrhea. 

leucorrheal,  leucorrhceal  (lu-ko-re'al),  a.  [< 
leucorrhea  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  leucorrhea : as,  leucorrheal  discharges, 
leucoscope  (lu'ko-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ievko;,  white, 
+ gsotveIv,  view.]  An  optical  instrument  for 
testing  the  eyes  for  color-blindness,  devised  by 
Helmholtz. 

Leucosia  (lu-ko'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kevKaoi;, 
whiteness:  see  leucosis.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  Leucosiidce.  Fabricius,  1798. — 2.  A genus  of 
mollusks. — 3.  A genus  of  bombycid  moths  of 
the  family  Liparidce,  based  upon  the  European 
L.  salicis.  Iiambur,  1869. 
leucosian  (lu-ko'si-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  Leucosia 
+ -an.]  I.  n.  A crab  of  the  family  Leucosiidce. 

II.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  crabs  of  the 
genus  Leucosia;  pertaining  to  the  Leucosiidce. 
Leucosiidse  (lu-ko-sl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leu- 
cosia + -idee.]  A family  of  braehyurous  deca- 
pod crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Leu- 
cosia, containing  a number  of  genera  of  small 
crabs  of  compact  rounded  form  and  more  or 
less  porcellaneous  test.  Also  Leucosiadce. 
leucosis  'lu-ko'sis),n.  [NL.,<Gr. /Liwucif, white- 
ness, < Aevsovv,  whiten,  < Aevsd;,  whito : see  leu- 
cous.]  1.  Whiteness  of  skin;  pallor. — 2.  The 
formation  or  progress  of  leucoma. 
leucospermous  (lu-ko-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
'AevKoz,  white,  + cickppa,  seed.]  Having  white 
fruit  or  seeds. 

Leucospori  < lu-kos'po-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Gr.  / ro- 
ad;, white,  + avopn;,  seed.]  A series  of  species 
or  genera  of  fungi  having  white  spores.  Ap- 
plied especially  to  groups  of  the  agarics. 
Leucosticte  (lu-ko-stik'te),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1831 ),  < Gr.  levied;,  white,  + Guard;,  pricked, 
punctured,  spotted,  < art&iv,  prick,  puncture: 
see  stigma.]  A notable  genus  of  fringilline 
birds,  having  an  oblique  ridge  on  the  under 
mandible,  and  the  plumage  more  or  less  rosy 
or  silvery-gray.  There  are  several  species,  chiefly  of 
western  North  America,  known  as  rosy  finches  The  best- 
known  is  L.  tephrocotis,  which  is  of  a rich  chocolat  e- brown 
color,  much  of  the  plumage  skirted  with  a rosy  tint,  the 
ears  silvery-gray,  and  the  cap  black.  Its  length  is  about 
6J  inches. 
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leucostine  (lu-kos'tin),  n.  [<  Gr./UuKdf,  white, 
+ oarlfov),  bone  (?),  + -ine?.]  Dolomieu’s 
name  for  pbonolite,  trachyte,  and  andesite. 
Leucothoe  (lu-koth'o-e),  n.  [NL.  (D.  Don, 
1834),  < L.  Leucothoe.  < Gr.  *KevooOcni,  daughter 
of  Orchamus,  King  of  Babylon,  andEurynome.] 
A genus  of  ericaeeous  plants  of  the  tribe  An- 
dromedeee.  The  imbricated  calyx  does  not  become 
berry-like  in  the  fruit,  and  the  seeds  are  winged.  There 
are  about  35  species,  shrubs  with  petioled,  serrulate  leaves 
and  axillary  or  terminal  spiked  racemes  of  white  waxy 
flowers  gracefully  arranged  along  the  under  side  of  the 
branches,  natives  of  North  and  South  America,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Some  of  the  species  are  ornamental, 
and  known  in  gardens.  L . acuminata  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  coast  is  called  pipewood.  More  than  30 
fossil  species  of  Leucothoe  occur  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  Europe,  Greenland,  and  Alaska,  and  one  in  the  Dakota 
group  (Middle  Cretaceous)  of  Nebraska. 

leucous  (lu'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aevho;,  light,  bright, 
white,  akin  to  L.  lucere,  be  light,  and  to  E. 
light1,  q.  v.]  Light-colored;  white;  affected 
with  leucism ; albinotic : applied  specifically  to 
albinos. 

leucoxene  (lu'kok-sen),  n.  [<  Gr.  /xvico;,  white, 
+ %ho;,  a guest.]  An  opaque  white  substance 
often  observed  in  thin  sections  of  rocks,  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  titanic  iron.  It  is, 
sometimes  at  least,  identical  with  titanite  in 
composition. 

leudt,  leudet,  a.  Middle  English  forms  of  lewd. 
leugh  (lynch  or  lyoch).  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
preterit  of  laugh. 

leuket,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hike1. 
leukoderma,  leukodermia,  n.  See  leucodermia. 
leunt,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  lion. 
leuset,  v.  An  obsolete  irregular  spelling  of 
loose.  Elyot. 

leutet,  leuteet,  »•  Middle  English  forms  of 

lealty. 

leuzernt,  n.  A variant  of  lucern ?. 

Lev.  An  abbreviation  of  Leviticus. 
levant1  (lev'ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  levant,  F. 
levant,  a.,  rising,  < L.  levan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  le- 
vare,  raise,  refl.  se  levare,  rise,  < levis,  light,  not 
heavy  (whence  also  ult.  E.  lever1,  levity,  levee1, 
levee?,  levy1,  levy?,  alleviate,  allege?,  elevate,  rel- 
evant, relieve,  relief,  etc.),  akin  to  E.  light?,  q.  v. 
Hence  levant?,  levant 3.]  I.  a.  1+.  Rising.  Min- 
sheu,  1617;  Phillips,  1706. — 2f.  Eastern;  coming 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  rises. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton,  T.  L.,  x.  704. 

3.  [cap.]  In  geol.,  appellative  of  the  fourth  of 
Professor  H.  Rogers’s  fifteen  divisions  of  the 
Paleozoic  strata  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically  the  dif- 
ferent natural  periods  of  the  day.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  represents 
the  Oneida  conglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone  of  the 
New  York  Survey.  See  Medina  sandstone,  under  sand- 
stone.— Levant  and  couchant,  in  law.  See  couchant. 

* II.  n.  Same  as  lavant.  [Local,  Eng.] 
levant3  (le-vant'),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  levant 
= G.  levante  = Dan.  Sw.  levant,  < F.  levant 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  levante,  < ML.  levan(t-)s,  the 
sunrise,  the  east,  the  orient,  prop,  ad].,  ris- 
ing, applied  to  the  sun:  see  levant1.]  I.  n.  1. 
[cap.]  The  region  east  of  Italy  lying  on  and 
near  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  reckoned 
as  extending  east  to  the  Euphrates  and  as 
taking  in  the  Nile  valley,  thus  including  Greece 
and  Egypt;  more  specifically,  the  coast-region 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria:  a name 
originally  given  by  the  Italians. — 2.  An  east- 
erly wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterranean ; a le- 
vanter. 

The  Maestrale,  the  Bora,  the  Gregala,  and  the  Levante , 
are  polar  currents  I of  wind  I — the  first  about  north-west  the 
second  north,  and  the  other  two  with  more  or  less  easting. 

FitzRoy,  Weather  Book,  p.  141. 

3.  Same  as  levant  morocco Cloth  of  Levantt.a 

cosmetic  used  by  ladies  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Nares. 

To  make  a kind  of  . . . cloth  of  Levant,  wherewith  wo- 
men do  use  to  colour  their  face.  Secretes  of  Alexis. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
the  Levant.— Levant  fever.  See  f evert.— Levant  mo- 
rocco, in  bookbinding,  morocco  of  superior  quality,  having 
a large  and  prominent,  grain.  It  was  originally  made  in 
the  Levant,  from  the  skins  of  Angora  goats. 
levant3  (le-vant'),  v.  [<  Sp.  levantar,  raise, 
move,  remove  ( levantar  la  casa,  break  up  house, 
levantar  el  campo,  break  up  camp),  < levar,  lie- 
var,  now  llevar,  raise,  carry,  < L.  levare,  raise : 
see  levant1,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  run  away;  de- 
camp. 

When  he  found  she’d  levanted,  the  Count  of  Alsace 

At  first  turned  remarkably  red  in  the  face. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  ’244. 

Il.t  travs.  Used  only  in  the  imperative,  in  the 
exclamatory  phrase  levant  me , a mild  impreca- 
tion much  like  Wow  me!  [Low.] 


levator 

Levant  me,  but  he  got  enough  last  night  to  purchase  a 
principality  amongst  his  countrymen.  Foote,  The  Minor,  i. 

levant3t  (le-vant' ),  n.  [<  levant* , r.]  A bet 
made  by  one  who  expects  to  evade  paying  if 
he  loses.— To  throw  or  run  a levant  t,  to  bet  without 
intention  to  pay.  [Slang.] 

Crowd  to  the  hazard  table,  throw  a familiar  levant  upon 
some  sharp  lurching  man  of  quality,  and,  if  he  demands 
his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a loud  laugh. 

Cibber,  Provoked  Husband,  i.  {Davies.) 

levanter1  (le-van'ter),  n.  [<  levant?,  n.,  + -er?.] 
An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  direction  of  the  Levant. 

Let  them  not  break  prison  to  burst  like  a levanter,  to 
sweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricane. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

levanter2  (le-van'ter), ».  [<  levant3,  v.,  +■  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  levants;  one  who  runs  away  dis- 
gracefully. Specifically  — 2.  One  who  bets  at 
a horse-race,  and  runs  away  without  paying 
the  wager  lost.  [Slang  in  both  senses.] 

levantine  (lev'an-tin  or  le-van'tin),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  levantin  (=  Pg.  Sp.  It.  levantino),  pertain- 
ing to  the  Levant  (fern,  levantine,  a silk  cloth), 
< levant , the  Levant:  see  levant?,  it.]  I.  a.  If. 
Eastern;  Oriental. 

They  [the  seeds  of  Platanus]  should  be  gathered  late  in 
Autumn,  and  brought  us  from  some  more  levantine  parts 
than  Italy.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxiL 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levant. — 3. 
Designating  a particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 
See  II.,  3. 

II.  n.  1.  leap.']  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Levant. — 2.  leap.]  A vessel  belonging  to 
the  Levant. — 3.  A rich  and  stout  silk  material, 
characterized  by  having  two  faces  of  different 
colors  or  shades.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
levari  facias  (le-va'ri  fa'shi-as).  [L.  (NL.), 
cause  to  be  levied : levari , pass,  of  levare , raise 
(see  levy t);  facias , 2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj. 
(with  impv.  force)  of  facere,  do,  cause : see 
fact.]  In  law , a writ  of  execution  issued  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  levy  the  amount 
of  a judgment  out  of  the  goods,  etc.,  of  the 
debtor. 

levationt  (le-va'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  levation  = 
It.  levazione]  < L.  lcvatio(n-),  a raising,  < levare , 
pp.  levatus , raise:  see  levant L]  The  act  of 
raising;  elevation;  especially,  the  elevation  of 
the  Host. 

Kneling.  knocking  on  brestes,  and  holding  vp  of  handes 
at  the  sight  of  the  levacion.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  890. 

By  his  gesture  he  will  behave  himself  in  such  sort  as 
rather  shall  make  men  the  less  to  regard  the  mass,  for  he 
will  not  look  up  at  the  levation  time,  hold  up  his  hands, 
nor  strike  his  hands  on  his  face. 

^ J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  302. 

levator  (le-va'tor),  w.;  pi.  levatores  (lev-a-to'- 
rez).  [L.,  a lifter,  < levare,  raise:  see  levant^-.  Cf. 
lever1,  ult.  < L.  levator.]  1 . In  anat.,  that  which 
raises  or  elevates,  as  various  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man body : opposed  to  depressor. — 2.  A surgi- 
cal instrument  used  to  raise  a depressed  part  of 
the  skull — Levator  anguli  oris,  the  lifter  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  Also  called  canine  muscle. — Levator  an- 
guli  scapulae,  the  lifter  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula:  in 
man,  a distinct  muscle  arising  from  the  cervical  region  of 
the  spine  and  inserted  into  the  scapula;  in  some  animals, 
a part  of  the  serratus  magnus,  as  in  the  opossum. — Leva- 
tor ani,  the  lifter  of  the  anus,  a sheet  of  muscular  tissue 
chiefly  forming  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  cavity. — Levator 
arcuum,  in  some  of  the  lower  vert ebrates.  as  Menobran- 
chus,  one  of  the  muscles  suspending  branchial  arches  to  the 
parts  above  them  — Levator  claviculse,  the  lifter  of  the 
clavicle,  a muscle  of  many  animals,  not  normally  found  in 
man.  extending  from  the  occipital  bone  and  attached  to  the 
metacromion  of  the  scapula.  Also  called  trachelo-acromia- 
lis. — Levator  coccygi.3,  the  lifter  of  t he  coccyx,  a consider 
able  muscle  having  the  office  implied  in  the  name,  proceed- 
ing from  the  pelvis  to  the  coccyx,  and  belonging  to  the  gen- 
eral series  of  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine.  It  is  well 
marked,  for  example,  in  birds. — Levatcres  costarum, 
twelve  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  Each  passes 
from  the  transverse  process  of  a vertebra  to  the  rib  below', 
being  inserted  between  the  tubercle  and  the  angle.  They 
raise  the  ribs.— Levator  glandnlse  t!  yrcideae,  a muscle 
which  occasionally  passes  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  thy- 
roid gland.— Levator  Pumeri  proprius,  the  proper  ele- 
vator of  the  humerus,  a muscle  of  some  animals,  as  the  dog. 
resulting  from  union  of  fibers  of  the  deltoid  and  sterno- 
mastoid,  when  the  latter  coalesces  with  fhe  trapezius. — 
Levator  labii  inferioris,  the  elevator  of  the  lower  lip 
and  chin,  causing  the  lip  to  protrude,  as  in  pouting.  Also 
called  levator  menti.— Levator  lafcii  sv  periorls,  the  ele- 
vator of  the  upper  lip,  exposing  the  canine  teeth,  as  in 
grinning.  From  its  action  in  dogs,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
snarlinij-muscle. — Levator  lafcii  stipericris  alseque 
nasi,  the  lifter  of  the  upper  lip  and  nostril,  as  in  sneering ; 
the  sneering-muscle.  - Levator  menti.  Same  as  levator 
labii  inferioris.  — Levator  palati,  the  lifter  of  the  soft 
palate,  bounding  the  posterior  naris  externally,  arising 
from  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  inserted  with  its  fellow  into  the  median  line  of 
the  palate.— Levator  palpehrge  superioris,  the  lifter 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  antagonizing  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. — Levator  proprius  alae  nasi,  the  lifter  of  the 
nostril;  the  dilatator  naris,  anterior  or  posterior.— Leva- 
tor prostatae,  the  lifter  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  anterior 
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part  of  the  levator  ani,  passing  from  the  pubic  ramus  to 
the  side  of  the  prostate,  and  thence  under  the  gland  to  a 
median  raphe  in  front  of  the  anus. 

levet.  An  obsolete  variant  of  leave  1,  leave 2,  leeve, 
live1,  and  lief. 

levecelt,  n.  A variant  of  lefesel. 
levedt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  leafed. 
levedyt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lady. 
levee  1 (le-ve'  or  lev'e),  n.  [<  F.  levee,  a raising, 
♦embanking,  embankment,  a levy  (also  formerly 
a rising,  as  of  the  sun):  see  levy1,  the  naturalized 
form  of  the  word  in  E.]  1 . An  embankment 

on  the  margin  of  a river,  to  confine  it  within 
its  natural  channel:  as,  the  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  he  had  completed  in  front  of 
New  Orleans  a levee , of  eighteen  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  so  broad  that  its  summit  measured  eighteen  feet  in 
width.  Gayarre,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  382. 

Hence — 2.  A landing-place  for  vessels;  a quay, 
pier,  or  landing-stage.  [Southern  and  western 
U.  S.  in  both  senses.] 

levee1  (le-ve'  or  lev'e),  v.  t.  [<  levee1,  n.~\  To 
embank:  as,  to  levee  a river.  [U.  S.] 
levee2  (le-ve7  or  lev'e),  n.  [<  F.  lever  (pron, 
le-va'),  arising  (of  the  sun),  a rising  (from  bed), 
a morning  reception  (on  rising),  \ lever , raise, 
refl.  rise : see  levant L The  spelling  levee  was 
orig.  intended  to  represent  the  F.  pron.  of  lever . 
The  word  does  not  come  from  F.  levee,  which 
has  not  the  meaning  ‘a  reception.’]  If.  The 
act  or  time  of  rising. 

Nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a Levee  from  a Couch  in 
some  Confusion.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  1. 

I set  out  one  morning  before  five  o’clock,  . . . and  got 
to  the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun’s  levee. 

Gray,  To  Mr.  Nicholls. 

2.  A momingreception  heldby  a prince  or  great 
personage;  a morning  assembly.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  the  stated  public  oc- 
casions on  which  the  sovereign  re  eives  such  persons  as 
are  entitled  by  rank  or  favor  to  the  honor.  It  is  distin- 
guished irom  a drawing-room  in  the  respect  that,  whereas 
at  a levee  men  alone  appear  (with  the  exception  of  the 
chief  ladies  of  the  court),  both  women  and  men  attend  a 
drawing-room.  In  old  French  usage,  a levee  {lever)  was  a 
reception  of  nobles  by  the  king  on  his  rising  from  bed,  or 
during  or  immediately  after  the  making  of  his  toilet. 

I humbly  conceive  the  business  of  a levee  is  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  of  a multitude.  Spectator,  No.  193. 

Of  the  three  levees  in  this  street,  the  greatest  is  in  this 
house.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  Nov.  30,  1743. 

That  4th  of  August  was  the  eve  of  T.ouis  XVI. 's  last  lev  :e 
— a brilliant  spectacle,  through  which  sad  presages  were 
felt  and  seen  in  many  hearts  and  eyes. 

E.  Bowden,  Shelley,  I.  7. 

3.  A general  or  miscellaneous  assemblage  of 
guests,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  day; 
a reception : as,  the  president’s  levee. 

He  [Broughaml  had  a levee  the  other  night,  which  was 
brilliantly  attended— the  archbishops,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lord  Grey,  a host  of  people. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  March  15, 1831. 
levee2  (le-ve'  or  lev'e),  v.  t.  [<  levee2,  «.]  To 
attend  the  levee  of;  fasten  one’s  self  on,  or 
pester,  at  levees.  [Rare.] 

Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great.  Young. 

levefult,  a.  [Also  leeful,  leful;  < leve,  now  leave'2, 
permission,  + -ful.  In  the  form  leeful,  leful , 
appar.  confused  with  lawful.']  Allowable;  per- 
missible; lawful. 

For  leveful  is  with  force  force  of  showve. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  58. 

Rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  lefull  and  needf  ull  to  them 
^.to  gather  riches  together.  Fox,  p.  372.  (Fares.) 

level1  [lev' el),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  level,  levell,  livel, 
< OF.  livel,  liveau , leveal,  later  nivel,  niveau,  F. 
niveau  (dial,  leveau,  levai , live ) = Sp.  nivel,  nivel - 
lo  = Pg.  livel,  nivel  = It.  livello , < L.  libella,  a 
balance,  a level,  dim.  of  libra,  a balance,  a level: 
see  libra,  libr ate1,  etc.]  I,  n.  1.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which 
bodies  fall  under  the  action  of  gravity.  The 
simplest  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  plumb- 
line.  This  is  now  superseded  for  most  purposes  by  the 


bubble-  or  spirit-level,  which  consists  of  a frame  of  some 
kind  firmly  holding  a glass  tube,  closed  at  the  ends, 
nearly  filled  with  anhydrous  ether,  or  a mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  having  its  inner  surface  on  the  upper  part 
ground  into  the  form  of  the  outer  part  of  an  anchor-ring. 
Fine  levels  have  besides  a graduated  scale  either  on  the 
glass  or  on  a metallic  rule  set  against  it,  so  as  to  jnark  the 
precise  position  of  the  bubble.  Most  fine  levels  are  pro- 


vided with  a chamber  so 
contrived  that  the  length 
of  the  bubble  can  be 
altered.  The  spirit-level 
is  usually  reversed  in  use, 
and  the  mean  of  its  two 
indications  adopted.  The 
spirit-level  is  an  attach- 
ment of  most  geodetical 
instruments;  and  there 
is  a special  instrument 
called  a level  or  leveling- 
instrument  (which  see). 

Of  alle  kyne  craftes  ich  contreeuede  here  tooles  . . . 

And  cast  out  by  squire  both  lyne  and  leuell. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  127. 

In  her  lap  she  held  a perpendicular  or  level,  as  the  ensign 
of  evenness  and  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 
2.  An  imaginary  surface  everywhere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plumb-line,  or  line  of  gravity,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  free  surface  of  a liquid  at 
rest.  Every  such  surface  is  approximately  that  of  an 
oblate  spheroid,  as  the  sea-level,  for  example,  is ; but  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  it  is  convenient,  and 
occasions  no  sensible  error,  to  confound  this  surface  with 
its  tangent  plane  at  the  point  referred  to — the  plane  of 
its  horizon.  The  vertical  distance  from  any  given  lower 
level  (in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word),  A,  to  a given 
higher  level,  B,  will  vary  with  the  latitude ; but  the  work 
required  to  raise  a given  weight  from  A to  B is  everywhere 
the  same.  The  level  or  horizontal  surface  is  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  anything  lying  or  moving  upon 
it,  or  to  a liquid  whose  free  shrface  in  equilibrium  will 
coincide  with  a portion  of  it,  and  frequently  indicates,  in 
addition,  some  reference  to  some  other  object  having  the 
same  or  a different  vertical  elevation.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
the  level  of  a station  (often  with  reference  to  some  standard 
of  elevation),  or  of  the  level  of  the  sea ; a liquid  is  spoken 
of  as  finding  its  level;  A is  said  to  be  on  a level  with  B,  or  A 
and  B are  on  a level  or  on  the  same  level. 

Each  place  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed;  but 
the  ocean  preserves  its  level. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Tol.  Econ  , III.  iii.  § 1. 

The  highest  flood-mark  was  on  a level  with  the  terrace 
round  the  house.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xiv. 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  degree  of  elevation 
as  regards  standing,  condition,  or  action;  a 
height  reached  or  aimed  at,  from  a social,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral  point  of  view.  The  idea  of 
comparison,  relativity,  or  parallelism  is  prominent  in  this 
as  in  the  literal  signification  of  the  word ; and  a natural  or 
normal  level  is  often  spoken  of,  after  the  analogy  of  a free 
liquid  surface. 

It  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  me  to  view  the  mixed 
mass  of  all  ages  and  dignities  upon  a level,  partaking  of 
the  same  benefits  of  nature.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  174. 

Foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mumm’ry,  that  let  down 

The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  564. 

When  merit  shall  find  its  level.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

A common  level  of  interests  and  social  standing  fostered 
unconventional  ways  of  thought  and  speech,  and  friendly 
human  sympathies. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  205. 

4.  An  extent  of  land- surface  approximately 
horizontal  and  unbroken  by  irregularities;  a 
plain. 

We  rode  a league  beyond, 

And,  o’er  a bridge  of  pinewood  crossing,  came 
On  flowery  levels  underneath  the  crag, 

Full  of  all  beauty.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

5.  The  point-blank  aim  of  a missile  weapon, 
including  the  line  of  fire  and  the  range  or  dis- 
tance the  missile  is  carried  without  deflection ; 
hence,  purpose;  aim. 

As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a gun, 

Did  murder  her.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  103. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 

But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken’d  hate. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvii. 
Be  the  fair  Level  of  thy  Actions  laid 
As  Temp'rance  wills,  aiid  Prudence  may  persuade. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

6.  In  mining , a drift  or  nearly  horizontal  exca- 
vation made  in  opening  a mine.  Levels  are  run 
to  connect  shafts  and  winzes,  so  as  to  open  and  make 
ready  for  sloping  a certain  amount  of  ground.  In  a mine 
regularly  opened  on  a permanent  vein,  the  levels  are 
usually  from  60  to  100  feet  apart,  but  vary  in  position 
with  the  varying  richness  of  the  lode. 

7.  A leveling-instrument.  See  clinometer-level 
and  leveling-instrument — Alta’s  level,  a modified 

water-level,  in  which  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube  is 
replaced  by  long  india-rubber  tubing,  for  carrying  lines 
of  level  round  corners.— Blind  level.  See  blind L— 
Bricklayers’  level,  a plummet  attached  to  a wooden 
T having  a line  through  the  attachment  of  the  plumb-line 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.— Carpenters’ 
level.  Same  as  bricklayers'  level  — Day  level,  in  mining, 
a level  open  to  the  surface  at  the  side  of  a valley.  Most 
mines  have,  when  possible,  at  least  one  such  level  for 
drainage.  Also  called  adit  or  sough. — Dead  level,  a 
stretch  of  land  without  hills,  and  very  nearly  horizontal ; 
hence,  absolute  uniformity ; unvarying  sameness ; mo- 
notony. 

We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  268. 

All  unnecessary  rises  and  falls  fin  roads]  should  be 
avoided,  but  a dead  level  is  unfavorable  for  drainage. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX,  682. 


Spirit-level,  mounted  for  surveying. 


Flying  level,  in  engin.,  a trial  leveling  over  the  track  of  a 
projected  road,  railroad,  or  canal,  to  ascertain  the  fitness 
of  the  ground.— Gunners’  level,  a brass  instrument  with 
a steel  sliding  arm  and  a spirit-level,  used  for  obtaining  the 
line  of  sighting-points  on  a gun.— Hand-level,  in  mining, 
a level  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  giving 
just  room  for  a man  to  pass  through  in  a constrained 
position,  pushing  a little  wagon  called  a driving-wagon. 
[Yorkshire,  Eng.j — Line  and  level.  S eelinez. — Lines 
Of  level,  lines  on  a map  representing  the  intersections  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  level  surfaces;  contour- 
lines.— Locke  level  (invented  by  John  Locke), a tube,  like 
a small  spy-glass,  held  in  the  hand,  and  so  contrived  that 
when  the  bubble  occupies  the  center  of  a small  mirror 
within  the  tube,  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  the  position 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a cross-hair  in  the  field,  is  level. 
This  instrument,  which  is  extremely  convenient  for  field 
geologists,  is  used  for  getting  the  height  of  slopes  of  mod- 
erate extent  by  holding  the  instrument  to  the  eye,  noting 
the  point  in  the  ascending  slope  where,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  level,  the  cross-hair  strikes  the  ground,  then  walk- 
ing to  that  and  repeating  the  process,  until  the  spot  is 
reached  of  which  the  height  is  desired.  The  result  is 
given  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  observer’s  eye 
above  the  ground  by  the  number  of  stations.  Of  course 
the  instrument  can  be  used  only  on  a continuously  as- 
cending grade. — Masons’  level.  Same  as  plummet  level. 
— Mercurial  level,  a fluid-level  in  which  mercury  serves 
in  place  of  water  or 
alcohol  in  the  tube 
or  trough.— Re- 
flecting level. 

Same  as  Locke  level. 

-Self-recording 
level,  a machine 
which  when  passed 
over  the  ground 
makes  a profile  or 
vertical  section  of 
a line  of  survey ; a 
grade  - indicator.  — 

Surveyors’  level, 
a telescope  with  a 
spirit-level  attach- 
ed, for  measuring  Gravatt’s 

differences  of  ele- 
vation, in  connection  with  a leveling-staff.  For  the  Gra- 
vatt  surveyors'  level,  see  dumpy-level.—  Water-level,  a 
horizontal  tube  with  two  upright  branches,  mounted  on  a 
tripod,  and  partly  filled  with  water,  so  that  one  can  sight 
across  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  one  upright  branch 
to  that  in  the  other,  ( jee  also  artillery-level , batter-level, 
foot-level,  Y -level.) 

II.  a.  1 . Lying  in  or  constituting  a horizon- 
tal surface;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another;  horizontally  even  or  flat;  not  sloping: 
as,  level  ground;  a level  floor  or  pavement. 

The  .iiij.  syde  lyeth  to  the  moutayne  warde,  and  that 
nedeth  no  walle,  and  it  is  dressed  so  yt  it  is  leuell  aboue 
and  voughted  thrughout  vnder  nethe. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 
O God ! that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 47. 

In  the  more  level  parts  of  Navarin  Island,  these  bands 
of  stratification  were  nearly  horizontal. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  448. 

2.  Lying  in  such  a surface  that  no  work  is 
gained  or  lost  in  the  transportation  of  a par- 
ticle from  any  one  point  of  it  to  any  other; 
equipotential. — 3.  Existing  or  acting  in  the 
same  plane  or  course;  continuing  without 
change  of  relative  elevation;  even  with  some- 
thing else. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  634. 
Round  and  full  the  glorious  sun 
Walks  with  level  steps  the  spray, 

Through  his  vestibule  of  Day. 

B.  Taylor,  Ariel  in  the  Cloven  Pine. 

Its  [Scripture]  having  some  things  in  it  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood implies  that  it  has  but  some,  and  that  most 
things  in  it  are  easy  to  be  understood,  lie  open  and  level 
to  the  meanest  understandi  gs. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

Where  Pope,  as  in  the  “Rape  of  the  Lock,”  found  a sub- 
ject exactly  level  with  his  genius,  he  was  able  to  make 
what,  taken  for  all  in  all,  is  the  most  perfect  poem  in  the 
language.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  432. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill’d 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel. 

4.  With  reference  to  color,  especially  in  dye- 
ing, even;  unbroken;  uniform. 

The  perfection  of  cotton  dyeing  is  to  produce  on  these 
warps  the  same  tone  and  depth  of  colour  as  are  found  on 
the  worsted,  so  that  the  entire  piece  may  appeal’  level,  and 
free  from  any  cheeky  character. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  222. 

5.  Equal  in  rank  or  degree. 

And  your  conceal’d  sins,  though  you  work  like  moles, 

Lie  level  to  their  justice. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  1. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  level  in 
your  learning.  Bentley. 

6.  Well-aimed;  direct;  straight;  in  a right  line; 
conformable. 

Everything  lies  level  to  our  wish. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  7. 

Level  as  a cannon  to  its  blank.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 42. 

7.  Steady;  in  equipoise.  [Rare.] 


level 

It  is  not  a confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that 
come  . . . from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a level  consider- 
ation [of  the  justice  of  a cause]. 

Shak, .,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  124. 

8.  Well-balanced ; of  good  judgment : as,  a level 
head.  [Colloq.  or  slang,  U.  S.] 

There  is  a strong  suspicion  among  men  whose  heads  are 
level  that  this  . . . performance  is  a blutf. 

Bret  Harte,  Gabriel  Conroy,  xxxix. 
Level  crossing.  Same  as  grade-crossing  (which  see,  un- 
der crossing).— Level  surface.  Same  as  equipotential  sur- 
face (which  see,  under  equipotential).—  To  do  one’s  level 
best,  to  do  one’s  utmost.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

“ Now  you  have  a position  in  society,  you  must  assist  in 
all  good  objects.”  . „ . I said,  “I’ll  do  my  Level  Best,  Doc- 
tor.” E.  E.  Hale,  His  Level  Best. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Level,  Flat,  Even.  In  regard  to  the  sur- 
face of  land,  fiat  is  a depreciative  word,  indicating  low- 
ness or  unattractiveness,  or  both ; level  conveys  no  slur, 
and  is  entirely  consistent  with  beauty:  as  .fiat  marshes; 
level  prairies.  Flat  is  a rather  more  absolute  word  than 
level.  That  which  is  fiat  or  level  is  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
that  which  is  even  is  free  from  inequalities : as,  an  even 
★ slope. 

level1  (lev'el),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  leveled  or  lev- 
elledy  ppr.  leveling  or  levelling.  [<  level1,  n.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  horizontal;  bring  into  a plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  by  the  use  of  a level- 
ing-instrument: as,  to  level  a billiard-table. — 

2.  To  reduce  or  remove  inequalities  of  surface 
in ; make  even  or  smooth : as,  to  level  a road 
or  walk. — 3.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  the  same 
height  as  something  else;  lay  flat;  especially, 
to  bring  down  to  the  ground ; prostrate. 

All  things  were  levelled  by  the  deluge. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ix. 

4.  To  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  state, 
or  degree ; bring  to  a common  level  or  standing 
in  any  respect:  as,  to  level  ranks  of  society. 

To  level  him  with  a headborough,  beadle,  or  watchman, 
were  but  little  better  than  he  is  ; constable  I’ll  able  him. 

Middleton,  Changeling,  i.  2. 

This  sense  of  mankind  is  so  far  from  a levelling  princi- 
ple that  it  only  sets  us  upon  a true  basis  of  distinction, 
and  doubles  the  merit  of  such  as  become  their  condition. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  69. 

5.  To  direct  to  an  object,  in  a particular  line, 
or  toward  a purpose;  point  or  aim. 

For  all  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is, 

To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposis. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  772. 
The  setting  sun  . . . 

Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
LevelVd  his  evening  rays.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  643. 
Such  is  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites, 

TIT  explosion  of  the  levelled  tube  excites. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  350. 

6.  To  adapt;  suit;  proportion:  as,  to  level  ob- 
servations to  the  capacity  of  children. — 7.  In 
surv.,  to  find  the  level  or  the  relative  elevation 
of  by  observation  or  measurement. 

An  ancient  river-bed  in  the  desert  . . . will  soon  be 
levelled  throughout  its  extent,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion 
be  settled  by  ...  a careful  survey.  Science,  VI.  516. 

8.  In  dyeing , to  make  smooth  and  uniform. 
See  level1 , a.,  4. 

This  liquid  [tartar]  is  employed  by  some  dyers  for  level- 
ling certain  colours.  W.  Crookes,  Dyeing,  etc.,  p.  549. 
To  level  down  or  up,  to  lower  or  raise  to  the  same  level 
or  status — to  level  up  being  used  specifically  of  raising  a 
lower  person  or  class  to  the  level  of  a higher. 

Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  them- 
selves ; but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 

Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1763. 
=Syn.  3.  To  raze,  destroy,  demolish. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  in  the  same  direction 
with  something;  be  aimed.  [Rare.] 

He  to  his  engine  flew,  . . . 

And  rais’d  it  till  it  levelled  right 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  443. 
2.  To  point  a weapon  at  the  mark ; take  aim: 
as,  he  leveled  and  fired;  hence,  to  direct  a pur- 
pose; aim. 

Thou  louely  Venus : 

With  thy  blind  boy  that  almost  neuer  misses, 

But  hits  our  hartes  when  he  leuels  at  vs. 

Puttenham , -Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  147. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  19. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye ; 

Straight  a short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  129. 

3f.  To  conjecture ; attempt  to  guess. 

So  cunning  that  you  can  leuell  at  the  dispositions  of 
women  whom  you  neuer  knew. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  289. 

Bravest  at  the  last, 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 

Took  her  own  way.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 339. 

4.  To  accord;  agree;  suit.  [Rare.] 

Such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  239. 
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5.  To  work  with  a leveling-instrument ; make 
the  observations  necessary  for  constructing  a 
profile  or  vertical  section  of  any  line  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  for  ascertaining  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  between  two  or  more  stations. 
level2f,  v-  A corruption  of  levy1. 

From  taking  leuell  by  vnlawfull  measure. 

Breton,  Pasquil’s  Precession,  p.  8.  (Davies.) 

level-coilf  (lev'el-koil),  n.  [Formerly  also 
levell-coyle  ; an  accom.  form  of  OF.  leve-cul , a 
game  so  called  (see  the  def.),  < lever , raise,  + 
culj  buttock  (<  L.  cuius , the  posteriors) ; lever  le 
cidj  in  slang  use,  rise.]  1.  An  old  Christmas 
game  in  which  one  player  hunted  another,  the 
loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  the  winner. 

May  we  play  not  Levet-coyl  [read  level-coyl]  ? I have 
not  patience  to  stay  till  another  match  be  made. 

Shuffling  [etc.]  in  a Game  at  Picquet  (1659),  p.  5. 

Hence  — 2.  Riotous  sport  of  any  kind. 

Young  Justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  coyl 

Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daughter. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  2. 

Tav.  How  now  ! what  coil  is  here? 

Black.  Level-coil,  you  see,  every  man’s  pot. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

level-dyeing  (lev,el-dl//ing),  n.  Tho  process 
of  dyeing  evenly  where,  from  the  great  affinity 
between  the  goods  aqd  the  dye,  the  portion  first 
dyed  would  absorb  too  much  coloring  matter. 
It  is  usually  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  bath  a quan- 
tity of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber’s  salts), 
leveler,  leveller  (lev'el-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
levels  or  makes  even;  one  who  or  that  which 
brings  or  reduces  to  a level,  or  destroys  by  lev- 
eling: as,  time  is  the  great  leveler. — 2.  One 
who  desires  or  strives  to  bring  men  to  a common 
level;  one  who  would  level  social  distinctions, 
or  who  disregards  differences  of  rank  or  status. 

Its  structure  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  princes  are  true  levellers — real  republicans  — among 
themselves.  Brougham. 

3.  [cap.']  One  of  a party  which  arose  in  the 
army  of  the  Long  Parliament  about  1647.  They 
professed  a determination  to  level  all  ranks  and  establish 
equality  in  titles  and  estates  throughout  the  kingdom. 
They  were  put  down  by  Fairfax. 

They  were  termed  levellers  upon  a pretended  principle 
which  they  espoused,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  an  equal 
righteous  distribution  of  justice  in  government  to  all  de- 
grees of  people  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
highest  to  oppress  their  inferiors,  nor  should  the  meanest 
of  the  people  be  out  of  capacity  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
office  and  dignity  in  the  state.  Baker,  Charles  II. , an.  1649. 

4.  A screw  or  otter  device  fitted  to  tte  leg  of  a 
billiard-table  or  to  any  piece  of  apparatus  for 
adjusting  the  table  or  apparatus  to  a true  level. 
— 5.  An  earth-scraper. 

levelesst,  A variant  of  leaveless 1. 
level-headed  (lev' el -hedged),  a.  Sensible; 
shrewd.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  Department  loses  the 
services  of  so  competent  and  level-headed  a chief. 

* The  American,  XIV.  341. 

leveling,  levelling  (lev'el-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  level I,  v.]  1 . The  act  or  process  of  reducing 

an  uneven  surface  to  a level  or  plane. — 2.  The 
art  or  operation  of  ascertaining  the  different 
elevations  of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
the  art  or  practice  of  finding  how  much  any 
assigned  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  included 
in  a survey  is  higher  or  lower  than  another  as- 
signed point.  It  is  a branch  of  surveying  of  great  im- 
portance in  making  roads,  determining  the  proper  lines  for 
railways,  conducting  water,  draining  low  grounds,  render- 
ing rivers  navigable,  forming  canals,  and  the  like.  The 
instruments  commonly  employed  are  a level  or  leveling-in- 
strument and  a pair  of  leveling-staffs.  One  of  the  staffs  is 
held  up  vertically,  resting  upon  the  ground  at  the  initial 
point.  The  observer  then  goes  forward  with  his  instru- 
ment for  a convenient  distance,  makes  his  telescope  level, 
and  directs  the  rod-man  to  raise  or  lower  the  target  until 
it  is  at  the  height  of  the  telescope.  This  is  called  a back- 
sight. The  height  of  the  target  oil  the  rod  is  now  read. 
The  other  rod  has  meantime  been  carried  forward,  and  is 
observed  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  called  a fore  sight. 
The  instrument  is  now  carried  forward  and  a back-sight 
is  made  on  the  last  rod.  When  a bench-mark  or  other 
terminus  is  reached,  all  the  fore-sights  are  added  toge- 
ther, as  well  as  all  the  back-sights,  and  the  difference  of 
the  sums  is  the  difference  of  elevation. 

leveling-block  (lev'el-ing-blok),  n.  In  iron 
sliip-building , a cast-iron  platform  made  up  of 
large  rectangular  castings  having  as  many 
holes  with  centers  from  four  to  five  inches 
apart  cast  in  them  as  the  castings  can  contain. 
The  faces  of  the  blocks  are  level.  Pins  with  eccentric 
disks  fitted  to  their  heads  are  inserted  into  the  holes.  The 
disks  have  holes  arranged  with  different  degrees  of  eccen- 
tricity. The  block  or  platform  is  used  for  bending  frames, 
etc.  A mold,  to  the  form  of  which  a frame  is  to  be  bent, 
is  laid  upon  the  block,  and  its  form  is  traced  by  a clialk- 
mark.  The  pins  are  then  arranged  in  the  holes  so  that 
the  heated  iron  frame  may  be  bent  upon  them  into  the 
form  of  the  trace.  The  temperature  of  the  heating  is  in- 
dicated by  orange-red ; and  by  the  use  of  various  tools, 
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with  the  pins  and  eccentric  disks,  the  frame  is  quickly 
and  accurately  bent  to  the  form  of  the  trace. 

leveling-instrument  (lev'ei-mg-m/,stro-ment), 
n.  An  instrument  for  use  in  surveying,  of  dif- 


ferent forms,  but  consisting  essentially  of  a tel- 
escope carrying  a parallel",  rigidly  connected, 
and  sensitive  spirit-level.  The  telescope  is  mounted 
on  a stable  stand,  and  is  capable  of  adjustment  in  all  di- 
rections by  means  of  screws. 

leveling-plow  (lev ' el-ing-plou),  n.  A plow 
adapted  for  leveling  the  ridges  thrown  up  in 
some  forms  of  cultivation  in  rows, 
leveling-pole,  leveling-rod  (lev'el-ing-pol, 
-rod),  n.  Same  as  leveling-staff,  1. 
leveling-screw  (lev'el-ing-skrB),  re.  1 . In  a mill, 
a screw  in  the  hurst  or  frame  on  which  a run 
of  millstones  is  placed,  used  to  give  a vertical 
adjustment  and  bring  it  to  an  exact  level.  It 
acts  against  an  iron  plate  set  in  a bedstone. — 
2.  In  a surveying  or  portable  astro-  «- 
nomical  instrument,,  any  one  of  the  jn 
screws  used  for  leveling  the  horizontal  t 
plate  or  that  part  of  the  instrument  on  t 
which  the  horizontal  angles  are  read  AFt\ 
off.  In  most  English  theodolites  and  leveling-  \JkBr 
instruments  there  are  two  pairs  of  leveling- 
screws;  in  French  and  German  instruments  k- 
usually  only  three  screws.  [j-i- 

leveling-staff  (lev'el-ing-staf),  n.  1.  jvl: 

An  instrument  used  in  leveling,  in  con-  fcj 
junction  with  a leveling-instrument  or  P- 

with  a spirit-level  and  a telescope,  it  n 
is  variously  constructed,  but  consists  essentially  J? 
of  a graduated  pole  with  a vane  sliding  upon  it 
so  as  to  mark  the  height  at  any  distance  above  L 
the  ground.  See  leveling,  2.  Also  called  leveling-  t , 
pole,  leveling-rod,  station-pole,  or  station-staff.  |v 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  support  a J» 
glass  plate  horizontally  so  that  it  can  O 
retain  a fluid  upon  its  upper  surface.  C 
It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a tripod  fit- 
ted  with  adjusting-screws  or  ievelers. 
levelism  (lev'el-izm),  n.  [<  level1  + Le^jrg' 
-ism.']  The  leveling  of  distinctions  in  tfef.  o. 
society,  or  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  such 
leveling.  [Rare.] 

leveller,  levelling.  See  leveler,  leveling. 
levelly  (lev'el-li),  ado.  In  a level  manner; 
evenly;  equally.  [Rare.] 

Neither  would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly  con- 
current in  many  other  of  the  Grecians  as  they  do  in  these. 

Hobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  ii. 
levelness  (lev'el-nes),  n.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing level;  evenness;  equality. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  you  must 
remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  levelness  with 
the  earth.  Peacham,  Drawing. 

level-suset,  level-sicet, «.  [Appar.  < OF.  lever, 
raise,  + sus,  upon,  over.  Cf.  level-coil.]  Same 
as  level-coil.  Slcelton. 

By  tragick  deaths  device 
Ambitious  hearts  do  play  at  level-sice. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

leven1  (lev'n),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  levin, 
leaven;  < ME.  levene,  levyn,  lightning.  No  appar. 
source  in  AS.,  connection  with  AS.  Mg,  leg  (E. 
?ay8),  lightning,  AS.  Uget,  leget  (E.  laii1),  light- 
ning, AS.  ledht  (E.  light1),  light,  or  with  leoma 
(E.  learn1),  gleam,  being  phonetically  improba- 
ble.] Lightning,  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

With  wilde  thonder  dynt  and  firy  levene 
Moote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  276. 
As  when  the  flashing  Levin  haps  to  light 
Uppon  two  stubborne  oakes. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  vi  40, 
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In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  23. 

leven1 1,  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  leaven;  < ME. 
levenen,  levynen,  < levene,  lightning:  see  leven1, 
>(.]  I.  trans.  To  smite  with  lightning. 

II.  intrans.  To  flash;  shine  like  lightning. 

Thonret  full  throly  with  a thicke  haile  ; 

With  a leuenyng  light  as  a low  fyre, 

Blaset  all  the  brode  see  as  it  bren  wold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1983. 

leven2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leaven. 

leven3  (lev'n),w.  [Origin  obscure.]  A lawn;  an 
open  space  between  or  among  woods.  [Scotch.] 

And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven? 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  111). 

leven-brandt,  n,  A bolt  of  lightning. 

His  burning  levin-brond  in  hand  he  tooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  30. 

leveningt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  leavening; 
< ME.  learning , levenynge;  verbal  n.  of  leven1, 
v .]  Lightning. 

Sins  that  the  fire  of  gods  and  king  of  men 
Strake  me  with  thonder,  and  with  leauening  blast. 

* Surrey,  iEneid,  ii. 

lever1  (lev ' er  or  le ' ver),  n.  [Formerly  also 
leaver ; < ME.  lever , levour , a lever,  < OF.  leveor, 
leveur , F.  leveur , a lifter,  a lever  (also  OF.  and 
F.  levier , a lever,  with  diff.  suffix),  < L.  levator, 
a lifter,  < levare,  pp.  levatus,  raise:  see  levant1.'] 
1.  A simple  machine,  consisting  of  a bar  or 
rigid  piece  of  any  shape,  acted  upon  at  different 
points  by  two  forces  which  severally  tend  to 
rotate  it  in  opposite  directions  about  a fixed 
axis.  The  bearing  of  this  axis  is  called  the  fulcrum;  of 
the  two  forces,  one,  conceived  as  something  to  be  bal- 
anced or  overcome,  is  termed  the  resistance,  load,  or  weight, 
while  the  other,  conceived  as  voluntarily  applied,  is  termed 
the  power.  These  are  understood  to  act  in  the  plane  of 
rotation,  and  each  perpendicularly  to  the  line  joining  the 
point  of  its  application  to  the  fixed  axis.  The  lengths  of 
these  two  lines  are  termed  the  arms  of  the  lever.  If  the 
load  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  power,  but  the  power  is 
ten  times  as  far  from  the  fulcrum  as  the  load  is  from  the 
fulcrum  — or,  generally,  if  the  two  forces  are  inversely  as 
their  respective  arms  — then  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium. 
This  principle,  beautifully  demonstrated  by  Archimedes, 
was  adopted  by  Lagrange  as  one  of  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  statics,  the  other  being  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane.  A lever  is  said  to  be  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  kind,  according  as  of  the  three  points  — the  ful- 
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F,  fulcrum ; P,  power ; W,  load  or  weight,  a and  b are  levers  of  the 
first  kind,  c and  d of  the  second,  and  e and / of  the  third.  In  b,  c, 
and/ the  pulley  is  used  in  combination  with  the  lever,  g is  a com- 
pound lever,  or  a combination  of  levers. 

crum,  the  point  of  application  of  the  load,  and  that  of  the 
power — the  first,  second,  or  third  is-  between  the  other 
two.  But  this  distinction  is  insignificant ; and  when  these 
three  points  are  the  vertices  of  a triangle,  and  the  lever 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a bar,  which  often  happens,  the 
distinction  becomes  confused.  Among  the  innumerable 
examples  of  levers  may  be  mentioned  the  steelyard,  the 
crowbar,  oars,  and  the  bones  of  the  human  limbs. 

A lever  to  uplift  the  earth 
And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiii. 

2.  In  special  uses  — (a)  In  surg.,  an  instru- 
ment for  applying  power,  as  one  of  the  arms 
of  an  obstetrical  forceps,  used  in  delivery  as 
a tractor;  the  vectis.  (6)  In  dentistry,  an  in- 
strument used  in  extracting  the  stumps  of 
teeth,  (c)  In  a steam-engine,  a bar  used  to 
control  by  hand  the  movement  of  the  engine 
in  starting  or  reversing  it;  a starting-bar. 
(d)  In  firearms,  in  some  forms  of  breech-load- 
ers, the  piece  by  which  the  gun  is  opened  or 
closed,  as  in  the  Douglas,  Henry,  and  May- 
nard rifles.  It  may  be  a top,  side,  or  under 
lever.  E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  One  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  roof-timber  of  a house,  be- 
ing itself  not  a prop,  but  a part  of  the  frame- 
work. HalUwell. — 4.  The  lower  movable  board 
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of  a barn-door.  HalUwell. — 5.  The  first  row 
of  a fishing-net. — 6.  Generally,  a rod  or  bar. 

There  are  certaine  fish-shells,  like  Scalop-shells,  found 
on  the  shore,  so  great  that  two  strong  men  with  a leaner 
can  scarce  draw  one  of  them  after  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  504. 
Arithmetical  lever,  a straight  lever,  arranged  so  that 
different  known  weights  can  be  placed  at  different  known 
distances,  either  for  illustrating  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
or  for  calculating  the  value  of  a sum  of  products  of  two  fac- 
tors.— Bent  lever,  a lever  having  arms  bent  at  an  angle, 
with  the  fulcrum  at  the  angle. — Bent-lever  balance.  See 
tangent  balance. — Catch-lever,  a lever  which  carries  a 
catch,  asapartof  the  valve-gear  of  an  engine.— Compound 
lever,  a machine  consisting  of  several  simple  levers  com- 
bined together  and  acting  on  each  other. — Continual 
lever,  or  perpetual  lever,  a term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  wheel  and  axle.— Crow’s-foot  lever,  a compound 
lever  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  bending  the  arbalist  and 
for  other  purposes. — Goat’s-foot  lever,  a lever  formed 
of  two  parts,  formerly  used  for  bending  the  hand-bow,  ar- 
balist, or  crossbow.— He terodromous  lever.  See  hete- 
rodromous.— Lever  hand-car,  a hand-car  which  is  driven 
by  means  of  levers  attached  to  cranks.— Live  lever.  See 
live%.— Universal  lever,  a contrivance  by  means  of  which 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  a lever  is  made  to  communi- 
cate a continuous  rotatory  motion  to  a wheel,  and  a con- 
tinuous rectilinear  motion  to  anything  attached  by  a rope 
to  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  (See  also  floating-lever , hand- 
lever.) 

lever1  (lev'er  or  le'ver),  v.  t.  [<  lever1,  «.]  To 
act  upon,  as  raising,  lowering,  etc.,  with  a lever. 

One  of  these  locks  they  picked,  and  then,  by  levering  up 
the  corner,  forced  the  other  three. 

II.  L.  Stevenson , Francois  Villon. 

lever2t,  a.  and  adv.  Au  obsolete  comparative 
of  lief. 

leverage  (lev'er-  or  le'ver-aj),  n.  [<  lever1  + 
-age.']  1.  The  action  of  a lever;  the  arrange- 

ment by  which  lever-power  is  gained. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  leverage.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Lever-power;  the  mechanical  advantage  or 
power  gained  by  using  a lever. 

The  puny  leverage  of  a hair 

The  planet’s  impulse  well  may  spare. 

Whittier,  The  Waiting. 

3.  Figuratively,  advantage  for  accomplishing 
a purpose ; increased  power  of  action. 

A leverage  is  at  once  gained  [by  a certain  procedure]  for 
the  removal  of  other  obstacles  and  abuses. 

D.  A.  Wells,  Merchant  Marine,  p.  169. 

Such  men  have  the  sensibilities  that  give  leverage  to  the 
moralist.  W.  It.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  146. 

lever-board  (lev'er-bord),  n.  A corruption  of 
louver-hoard.  See  louver-window. 
lever-brace  (lev'er-bras),  n.  A brace  worked 
by  a lever,  which  has  usually  a ratchet  motion, 
as  in  the  ratchet-drill. 

lever-compressor  (lev'er-kom-pres'or),  n.  A 
device  for  applying  pressure  to  an  object  un- 
der the  microscope.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lever-drill  (lev'er-dril),  n.  A machine-tool  in 
which  the  tool-spindle  works  with  a spline  in 
the  socket  of  the  wheel  which  rotates  it,  and  is 
projected  axially  by  a lever  to  bring  it  toward 
or  away  from  its  work.  E.  H.  Knight. 
leveret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  livery. 
lever-engine  (lev'er-eiri jin),  n.  In  steam-engin. , 
a modification  of  a side-heam  engine,  in  which 
the  beams  are  levers  not  of  the  first  but  of  the 
second  order,  the  piston-rod  connection  being 
at  one  end  of  the  beams,  the  fulcrum  at  the 
other,  and  the  crank-connection  at  some  inter- 
mediate point.  In  this  kind  of  engine  the  “throw” 
of  the  crank  is  always  less  than  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 
Also  called  grasshopper-engine.  See  cut  under  grasshop- 
per-beam. 

lever-escapement  (lev'er-es-kap,/ment),  n.  See 
escapement,  2. 

leveret  (lev'er-et),  ft.  [<  OF.  levret  (cf.  equiv. 
Icvreteau,  and  levrault,  F.  levraut),  a young  hare, 
dim.  of  Imre,  F.  lievre  = Sp.  liebre  = Pg.  lehre 
= It.  lepre,  a hare,  < L.  lepus  ( lepor -),  a hare: 
see  Lepus.  Cf.  levrier.]  A hare  in  its  first 
year ; a young  hare. 

leveret-fur  (lev'er-et-fer),  n.  A name  given  to 
a Chinese  and  Japanese  ceramic  glaze,  usually 
deeply  black,  flecked  with  lighter  spots,  hav- 
ing a fancied  resemblance  to  hare’s  fur. 
lever-faucet  (lev'er-fa/set),  n.  An  automatic 
faucet  which  closes  by  a spring  and  opens  by 
means  of  a handle  or  lever.  Car-Builder's  Diet. 
lever-frame  (lev'er-fram),  n.  In  a railroad 
hand-car,  a wooden  frame,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a letter  A,  which  supports  the  lever-shaft 
and  lever  on  the  platform.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
lever-hoist  (lev'  er-hoist),  n.  A form  of  lifting- 
jack  employing  a lever  revolving  or  reciprocat- 
ing on  a fixed  axis.  A pair  of  short  arms  or  stirrups 
are  so  attached  to  the  lever  that  their  ends  lit  into  racks 
set  upon  both  sides,  and  by  catching  upon  the  rack-teeth 
on  alternate  sides  they  enable  the  lever  to  raise  a weight. 

Leverian  falcon.  See  falcon. 
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lever-jack  (lev'er-jak),  n.  A lifting  device. 

It  consists  of  a post,  a sliding-rack  working  in  guide- 
ways  formed  in  or  attached  to  the  post  and  carrying  a step 
which  supports  the  object  to  he  lifted,  a pawl  pivoted  to 
the  post  and  engaging  the  sliding-rack  to  hold  the  latter 
from  descending,  and  a lever  which  is  pivoted  to  the  post, 
and  carries  a pawl  which  engages  the  teeth  of  the  rack  and 
slides  it  upward,  thus  raising  the  weight. 

leverock  (lev'er-ok),  n.  A variant  of  laverock, 
for  lark1. 

lever-press  (lev'er -pres),  n.  In  mach.,  any 
press  in  which  power  is  applied  to  the  “fol- 
lower” or  platen  by  means  of  a lever,  or  a 
combination  of  levers,  as  by  a treadle,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  a pendulum-,  screw-,  or  fly- 
press.  The  name  is  applied  more  particularly,  however, 
to  presses  which  have  only  one  lever  of  the  second  order, 
generally  operated  by  weights  hung  upon  the  end  of  the 
lever,  but  sometimes  by  a screw  used  as  a substitute  for 
the  weights.— Compound  lever-press,  a press  compris- 
ing a system  of  compound  levers  — Duplex  lever-press, 
a press  having  two  cam-faced  levers  drawn  together  by 
a screw. 

lever-punch  (lev'er-punch),  n.  In  mack.,  any 
punch  operated  by  lever  mechanism ; in  par- 
ticular, a punch  operating  upon  the  principle 
of  the  duplex  lever-press. 

lever-valve  (lev'er-valv),  n.  A safety-valve 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  an  adjustable 
weight  acting  on  a lever  of  the  second  order. 
In  older  locomotives  the  weight  was  often  replaced  by  a 
spring. 

leverwood  (lev'er-wud),  n.  The  hop-hornbeam 
or  ironwood,  Ostrya  Virginiana.  See  Ostrya. 

levett  (lev'et),  n.  [<  F.  lever,  raise,  < L.  levare: 
see  levant1.']  A musical  call  or  strain  intended 
to  arouse  or  excite;  a blast  of  a trumpet  to 
awaken  soldiers  in  the  morning. 

Come,  sirs,  a quaint  levet, 

To  waken  our  brave  general ! then  to  our  labor. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

Waked  very  early;  and  when  it  was  time,  did  call  up 
Will,  and  we  rose,  and  inusique  (with  a bandore  for  the 
base)  did  give  me  a levett.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  335. 

levetenantt,  n.  Same  as  lieutenant. 

levettest,  n.  pi.  [Early  mod.  E.,  appar.  irreg. 
(for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  in  this  one  instance) 

< leve1,  now  leave1,  + -et.]  Leavings. 

Then  gadder  they  vp  their  levettis, 

Not  the  best  morsels,  but  gobbettis, 

Which  vnto  pover  people  they  deale. 

Roy  and  Barlow,  Rede  me  andbenott  Wroth,  p.  80.  ( Davies .) 

leviable  (lev'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  levy1  + -able.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  levied  and  collected. 

Hence,  M.  Doniol’s  would-be  purchaser  is  warned  that 
it  never  can  be  worth  his  while  to  make  improvements  on 
his  property,  since  they  would  only  add  to  the  standard 
of  the  fine  leviable  in  these  eventualities. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  309. 

2.  That  maybe  levied  upon;  capable  of  being 
seized  upon  execution. 

leviathan  (le-vi'a-than),  n.  [=  F.  leviathan 
= Sp.  leviatdn  = iPg.  leviathan , < LL.  leviathan , 

< Heb.  livyathan,  an  aquatic  animal  (see  def.); 
cf.  Heb.  lava , cleave;  Ar.  laiva,  bend,  twist.] 
1.  An  aquatic  animal  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  described  in  Job  xli.  apparently  as 
a crocodile;  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1 it  is  called  a piercing  and  a 
crooked  serpent ; and  it  is  mentioned  indefinitely  in  Ps. 
lxxiv.  14  (as  food)  and  Ps.  civ.  26. 

Hence,  in  modern  use  — 2.  Any  great  or  mon- 
strous marine  animal,  as  the  whale. 

Wend  we  by  Sea?  the  drad  Leuiathan 
Turns  vpside-down  the  boyling  Ocean. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

There  leviathan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch’d  like  a promontory,  sleeps  or  swims. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  412. 

3.  Anything  of  vast  or  huge  size. 

The  oak  leviathans , whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  [the  ocean]. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  181. 
Leviathan  canvas,  coarse  canvas  used  for  decorative 
needlework,  the  strands  being  made  of  two  or  even  three 
threads  each,  laid  side  by  side.  — Leviathan  wool,  a soft 
and  loosely  laid  wool  or  worsted,  used  for  needlework  on 
leviathan  canvas. 

levicellular  (lev-i-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  bis, 
smooth,  + NL.  cellula,  cell:”see  cellular.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  unstriated  muscle- 
fiber.— Levicellular  myoma,  a myoma  composed  of 
smooth  muscle-fibers. 

levier  (lev'i-er),  n.  [<  levy1  + -er1.]  One  who 
levies.  Imp.  Diet. 

levigable  (lev'i-ga-bl),  a.  [<  levigate)1  + 
-ble.]  Capable  of  being  rubbed  or  ground 
down  to  fine  powder. 

levigate1  (lev'i-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  levi- 
gated, ppr.  levigating.  [<  L.  levigatus,  pp.  of 
levigare  (>  It.  levigare  = Sp.  Pg.  levigar  = F. 
leviger),  make  smooth,  < bis,  erroneously  Ice- 
vis  (=  Gr.  Aeiog,  for  *AeiFog ; cf . equiv.  poet.  Aev~ 
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pdf,  for  */l sFpdf),  smooth,  4-  agere,  do,  make : see 
act.]  1.  To  rub  or  grind  to  a fine  impalpable 
powder,  as  in  a mortar.  See  levigatiou. 

Makes  logic  levigate  the  big  crime  small. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  I.  42. 

The  massicot  [protoxid  of  lead]  ...  is  removed, 
ground,  and  levigated.  . . . The  product  is  minium,  or 
red-lead.  Spons'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  p.  1550. 

2f.  To  plane;  polish;  make  smooth. 

When  use  hath  levigated  the  organs,  and  made  the  way 
so  smooth  and  easie  that  the  spirits  pass  witnout  any  stop, 
those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  harrow,  Works,  III.  ix. 

Levigating-machine,  levigating-mill,  a mortar  hav- 
ing a pestle  fitted  with  a crank  and  mounted  in  a frame, 
for  convenience  in  grinding  drugs,  paints,  etc. 

levigate1  (lev'i-gat),  a.  L=  It.  levigato  = Pg. 
levigado,  < L.  leoigatus,  pp.  of  levigare,  make 
smooth:  see  the  verb.]  Smooth  as  if  polished; 
having  a polished  surface : applied  in  botany 
to  leaves,  seeds,  etc.  Also  Imvigate. 
levigate2  (lev'i-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  levi- 
gated, ppr.  levigating.  [<  L.  leoigatus , made 
light,  pp.  of  levigate,  make  light,  < levis,  light  (see 
levity),  + agere,  do:  see  act.)  To  lighten;  make 
light  of ; belittle  the  importance  of.  [Bare.] 
levigate2  (lev'i-gat), a.  [(.L.levigatus, pp.:  see 
levigate2,  v.]  Lightened;  alleviated.  [Rare.] 

Wherby  his  labours  being  leuigate,  and  made  more  tol- 
lerable,  he  shal  gouerne  with  the  better  aduyse. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  2. 

levigation  (lev-i-ga'slion),  n.  [=  F.  levigation 
= 8p.  levigation  = Pg.  levigagao  = It.  leviga- 
zionc,  < L.  levigatio(n-),  a smoothing,  < levigare , 
pp.  levigatus , make  smooth:  see  levigate i,  v.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  grinding  or  rubbing  a 
solid  substance  to  a fine  impalpable  powder. 
A mortar  and  pestle  are  commonly  used  in  the  process, 
and  it  is  completed  by  allowing  the  coarser  particles  to 
settle  in  water,  then  decanting  the  latter,  letting  it  stand 
till  the  fine  powder  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  finally 
pouring  off  the  water.  In  the  chemical  analysis  of  min- 
erals this  process  is  repeated  until  the  mineral  has  been 
reduced  to  a sufficient  degree  of  fineness,  the  coarser  part 
being  subjected  to  further  pulverization  after  each  sepa- 
ration by  the  aid  of  the  water. 
levin1!,  n.  See  leven K 
levin2t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  leaven. 
levine,  n.  See  levyne . 

levipede  (lev'i-ped),  a.  [<  L.  levis,  smooth,  + 
irpes  (ped-),  foot.]  Smooth-footed, 
levirate  (lev'i-rat),  n.  [=  Sp.  levirato,  < NL. 
leviratus , < L.  levir  (=  Gr.  Aaijp,  orig.  *daFfjp , = 
Skt.  devara  = AS.  tacor  = OHG.  zeihhur ),  a hus- 
band’s brother,  + -at  us,  E.  - ate 3.]  The  in- 

stitution of  marriage  between  a man  and  the 
widow  of  his  brother  or  nearest  kinsman  under 
certain  circumstances.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
such  marriage  was  required  in  case  the  brother  died  child- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  family,  the  first- 
born son  being  the  heir  of  the  deceased  husband.  (Deut. 
xxv.  5-10;  see  also  Mat.  xxii.  24-26.)  That  institution  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  ceremony  called  chalitza  ( < cha- 
latz,  to  loosen)  is  performed  in  the  synagogue  when  the 
widow,  according  to  the  Mosaic  injunction  (Deut.  xxv. 
9),  loosens  the  shoe  from  her  brother-in-law’s  foot  and 
spits  in  his  face  and  exclaims,  in  Hebrew  : “So  shall  it  be 
done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s 
house.”  That  performance  is  binding : without  it  the  widow 
cannot  marry  again.  A similar  custom  prevails  an  parts 
of  India. 

leviratic  (lev-i-rat'ili),  a.  [<  levirate  + 4c.] 
Pertaining  to  the  levirate. 

leviratical  (lev-i-rat'i-kal),  a.  [<  leviratic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  leviratic:  as,  “the  first-born 
son  of  a leviratical  marriage,”  Dean  Alford. 

leviration  (lev-i-ra'shon),  re.  [Irreg.  < levirate 
+ -tore.]  Leviratic  marriage. 

Levirostres  (lev-i-ros'trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
leois,  light,  + rostrum,  beak.]  In  ornith .:  (a) 
In  Merrem’s  classification,  a group  of  birds, 
including  the  toucans,  parrots,  and  some  others, 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  order  Psittaci 
plus  the  family  Bhamphastidce  of  modern  au- 
thors. ( b ) In  Blyth’s  system  (1846),  a series 
or  superfamily  group  of  his  Picoides,  consisting 
of  the  toucans,  touracous,  andeolies,  or  Kham- 
phastidce,  Musophagidce,  and  Coliidce. 
Levisticum  (le-vis'ti-kum),  n.  [NL.  (W.  D. 
J.  Koch,  1825):  see  Ligusticum  and  lovage.]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  tribe  Peuce- 
danese  and  the  subtribe  Angeliceee,  closely  re- 
lated to  Angelica,  but  having  the  lateral  wings 
of  the  fruit  thickened.  It  embraces  only  a 
single  species,  L.  Levisticum,  the  garden  lov- 
age. See  lovage. 

levitate  (lev'i-tat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  levitated, 
ppr.  levitating.  [<  L.  levita(t-)s,  lightness  (see 
levity),  + -ate2.]  I.  trans.  To  cause  to  become 
buoyant  in  the  atmosphere ; make  light,  so  as 
to  cause  to  float  in  the  air;  deprive  of  normal 
gravity. 
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II.  intrans.  To  act  or  move  by  force  of  levity 

— that  is,  by  a repulsive  force,  contrary  to  grav- 
ity ; overcome  the  force  of  gravity  by  means  of 
specific  lightness:  especially,  in  recent  use,  said 
of  a body  heavier  than  the  air,  but  supposed 
to  rise  in  it  by  spiritual  means. 

That  distinction  between  gravitating  and  levitating  mat- 
ter ..  . which  the  phasnomena  of  their  [comets’]  tails 
afford.  Herschel,  Bop.  Lects.,  p.  140. 

It  is  asserted  that  a man  or  a woman  levitated  to  the 
ceiling,  floated  about  there,  and  finally  sailed  out  by  the 
window.  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  201. 

levitation  (lev-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  levitate  4-  - ion .] 

1 . The  act  of  making  light ; lightness ; buoy- 
ancy. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of 
quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a provision  distinguishingly 
calculated  for  this  same  purpose  of  levitation. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xii.  § 6. 

2.  Among  Spiritualists,  the  alleged  phenomenon 
of  bodies  heavier  than  air  being  by  spiritual 
means  rendered  buoyant  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  levitation  in  this  case  was  by  the  bound  Shaman  in 
one  lodge  being  found  unbound  in  the  other. 

Science,  XI.  270. 

levitator  (lev'i-ta-tor),  n.  [<  levitation)  + 
-or.]  One  who  believes  in  the  supposed  spir- 
itualistic phenomena  of  levitation,  or  professes 
to  be  able  to  exhibit  them. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  your  miracle.  And  our  reply  to  the  levitators  is 
just  the  same.  Why  should  not  your  friend  “levitate ” ? 

Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  202. 

Levite  (le'vlt),  n.  [=  F.  Levite  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
Levita , < LL.  Levites , Levita , < Gr.  Ara'r^,  a 
Levite,  < Heb.  Levi,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.] 

1.  In  Jewish  hist.,  a descendant  of  Levi,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob;  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

I have  taken  your  brethren  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel ; to  you  they  are  given  as  a gift  for  the 
Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Num.  xviii.  6. 

2.  Specifically,  one  of  a body  of  assistants  to 
the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  service 
of  the  J ews.  This  body  was  composed  of  all  males  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  between  30  (or  25)  and  50  years  of  age, 
exclusive  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  which  constituted  the 
priesthood.  Originally  they  guarded  the  tabernacle,  and 
assisted  in  carrying  it  and  its  vessels,  and  in  preparing  the 
corn,  wine,  oil,  etc.,  for  sacrifice ; they  furnished  the  mu- 
sic at  the  services,  and  had  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures 
and  revenues.  After  the  settlement  in  Palestine  they  were 
relieved  of  some  of  these  duties,  but  assumed  those  of  reli- 
gious guides  and  teachers.  Later  they  were  also  the  learned 
class,  and  became  scribes,  judges,  etc.  They  were  allowed 
no  territorial  possessions,  except  thirty-five  cities  in  which 
they  lived,  supported  by  tithes  on  the  produce  of  the  lands 
of  the  tribes.  The  Levites  were  divided  into  three  fami- 
lies, which  bore  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Levi — the  Ger- 
shonites,  the  Kohathites,  and  the  Merarites. 

No  Protestant,  I suppose,  will  liken  one  of  our  Ministers 
to  a High  Priest,  but  rather  to  a common  Levite. 

Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

Hence — 3.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  a 
deacon  as  distinguished  from  a priest. — 4f.  A 
priest;  a clergyman:  often  in  slight  contempt. 

A young  Levite  — such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use  — 
might  be  had  for  his  board,  a small  garret,  and  ten  pounds 
a year.  M acaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

5f.  A fashionable  dress  for  women,  introduced 
about  1780.  It  was  satirized  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole as  resembling  “ a man’s  night-gown  bound 
round  with  a belt.” 

Levitic  (le-vit'ik),  a.  [=  F.  Uvitique  = Sp. 
levitico  =’Pg.  It.  levitico,  < LL.  leviticus,  per- 
taining to  the  Levites,  < Levites,  Levita , Levite: 
see  Levite.']  Same  as  Levitical. 

Levitical  (le-vit'i-kal),  a.  [<  Levitic  + -al.] 
1 . Of,  pertaining  toj’or  peculiar  to  the  Levites. 

— 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus : as,  the  Levitical  law. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman  were 
stoned  to  death : so  heinous  a crime  was  adultery. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

3.  Priestly.  [Rare.] 

Austin  . . . sent  to  Rome  ...  to  acquaint  the  pope  of 
his  good  success  in  England,  and  to  be  resolved  of  certain 
theological,  or  rather  levitical,  questions. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 
Levitical  degrees,  degrees  of  kindred  named  in  Lev. 
xviii.  6-18,  within  which  persons  were  prohibited  to  mar- 
ry.—Levitical  law,  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
related  to  the  Levites  ; hence,  that  part  which  regulated 
the  Jewish  worship  and  ritual. 

Levitically  (le-vit'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  Levites  or  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Leviticus  (le-vit'i-kus),  n.  [LL.,  prop,  adj.,  sc. 
liber , the  book  of  the  Levites : see  Levitic.]  A 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  third 
book  of  Moses  or  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing 
principally  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  to  religious  ceremo- 
nies, or  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Ab- 
breviated Lev. 
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Levitism  (le'vit-izm),  n.  [<  Levite  + -ism.] 
The  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Levites. 
leviton  (lev'i-ton),  n.  [ML.  levito(n-),  a sleeve- 
less robe.]  A sleeveless  robe  worn  by  Egyptian 
monks. 

levity  (lev'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  levite  = Sp.  levedad 
= Pg.  levidade  = It.  levita , < L.  levita(t-)s,  light- 
ness, < levis,  light,  akin  to  Gr.  e/l a%vg,  light,  and 
to  E.  light 2,  q.  v.]  1.  Lightness  of  weight;  rel- 
atively small  specific  gravity. 

Their  extreme  minuteness  and  levity  enable  them  [coni- 
dia]  to  be  dispersed  and  carried  about  by  the  slightest  cur- 
rents of  air.  Huxley,  Biology,  v. 

2.  A tendency  to  rise  by  a force  contrary  to 
gravity;  specifically,  a hypothetical  force  op- 
posed to  gravity:  especially  near  the  sun,  in- 
voked by  some  to  explain  the  apparent  absence 
of  great  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere. A.  M.  Clerke , Prob.  in  Astrophysics, 
p.  51. 

For  positive  levity,  ...  I allow  no  such  thing. 

Boyle,  Notion  of  Nature,  § 5. 

3.  Lightness  of  spirit  or  temper.  Specifically  — 
(at)  Cheerfulness ; ease  of  mind. 

To  what  a blessed  levity,  ...  to  what  a cheerful  light- 
ness of  spirit  is  he  come  that  comes  newly  from  confes- 
sion, and  with  the  seal  of  absolution  upon  him ! 

Donne,  Sermons,  xxiv. 
(b)  Carelessness  of  temper  or  conduct ; want  of  serious- 
ness; disposition  to  trifle;  inconstancy;  volatility:  as, 
the  levity  of  youth. 

The  Censor,  frowning  upon  him,  told  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  discover  so  much  levity  in  matters  of  a serious  na- 
ture. Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies'  Quarrels. 

=Syn.  3(b).  Levity,  Volatility,  Flightiness,  Frivolity , Light- 
ness. All  these  words  are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the 
lack  of  physical  and,  by  figure,  of  mental  and  moral  sub- 
stance or  weight,  with  a resulting  ease  in  flying  away  from 
what  is  wise.  The  first  three  refer  especially  to  outward 
conduct.  Levity  is  a want  of  seriousness,  temporary  or 
habitual,  a disposition  to  trifle  with  important  interests. 
Volatility  is  that  moral  defect  by  which  one  cannot  dwell 
long  upon  any  one  object  of  thought,  or  turns  quickly 
from  one  source  of  pleasure  to  another:  the  word  does 
not  convey  much  opprobrium  ; in  the  young  some  degree 
of  volatility  is  expected.  Flightiness  borders  upon  the  loss 
of  sanity  in  caprice  or  excitement  of  fancy ; it  is  volatility 
in  an  extreme  degree.  Frivolity  is  a matter  of  nature,  an 
inability  to  care  about  any  but  the  most  petty  and  trifling 
things.  Lightness  is  not  so  strong  as  frivolity , but  covers 
nearly  the  same  ground ; it  emphasizes  inconstancy. 

levoglucose,  laevoglucose  (le-vo-glu'kos),  n. 
[<  L.  Items,  left,  + E.  glucose,  q.  v.]  In  chem., 
levorotatory  glucose.  Also  written  l-glucose. 
levogyrate,  lasvogyrate  (le-vo-ji'rat),  a.  [< 
L.  Isevus,  left,  + gyratus,  pp.  of  gyrare,  turn 
round  in  a circle : see  gyre,  v.,  gyrate.']  Caus- 
ing to  turn  toward  the  left  hand : as,  a levogy- 
rate crystal — that  is,  one  that  turns  the  rays 
to  the  left  in  the  polarization  of  light.  See 
dextrogyrate. 

If  the  analyser  [a  slice  of  quartz]  has  to  be  turned  towards 
the  right  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  succeed  each  other 
in  their  natural  order — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet— the  piece  of  quartz  is  called  right  handed, 
or  dextrogyrate.  If.  however,  the  analyser  lias  to  be  turned 
from  right  to  left  to  obtain  the  natural  order  of  colours, 
the  quartz  is  called  left-handed  or  levogyrate.  Haydn. 

levogyration,  lasvogyration  (le'-Vo-ji-ra'- 
shon),  re.  [<  L.  Iwvus,  left,  + ML.  gyratio{n-), 
gyration:  see,  gyration.]  Rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.  See  polarization. 
levogyrous,  laevogyrous  (le-vo-ji'rus),  a.  [< 
L.  Iwvus,  left,  + gyrus,  a turn,  gyre : see  gyre.] 
Same  as  levogyrate. 

levorotatory,  laevorotatory  (le-vo-ro'ta-to-ri), 

a.  [<  L.  Icevus, left,  + *rotatorius,  turning:  see 
rotatory.]  Same  as  levogyrate. 
levulin  (lev'u-lin),  re.  [As  levul(ose)  + -in1.] 
A carbohydrate  (C0H10O5)  occurring  in  the 
tubers  of  certain  species  of  Selianthus. 
levulinic  (lev-u-lin'ik),  a.  [<  levulin  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  levulin — levulinic  acid,  an  acid 
(C5H8O3)  obtained  from  levulin,  levulose.  cane-sugar,  cel- 
lulose, and  other  similar  substances,  by  boiling  with  a di- 
lute mineral  acid.  It  is  a crystalline  body,  soluble  in  water. 

levulose,  laevulose  (lev'u-los),  re.  [<  L.  Iwvus, 
left,  + -ule  + -o.se.]  A sugar  (CgH^Og)  iso- 
meric with  d-glucose,  but  distinguished  from  it 
by  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 
It  occurs  associated  with  d-glucose  in  honey,  in  many 
fruits,  and  in  other  vegetable  tissues.  The  mixture  of 
these  two  sugars  in  equal  quantities  constitutes  invert- 
sugar,  which  itself  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
left,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  levulose  being  greater 
than  that  of  d-glucose.  It  is  usually  a thick  syrup,  hav- 
ing a taste  as  sweet  as  that  of  cane-sugar ; it  crystallizes 
with  difficulty.  Also  called  fruit-eugar.  See  fructoee. 

levy1  (lev'i),  re.;  pi.  levies  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  leavyj  < ME.  levy,  levey,  < OF.  levee,  F. 
levee,  a raising,  an  embankment  (see  levee1), 
rising,  breaking  up,  removal,  a raising  (of 
troops,  of  taxes,  etc.),  = Sp.  levada,  a rising, 
attack,  = Pg.  levada,  a current  of  water,  trans- 
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port,  = It.  levata,  raising,  rising,  departure,  < 
ML.  levata,  something  raised  or  levied,  tax,  ex- 
action, quota,  embankment,  prop.  fern,  of  L.  le- 
vatus,  pp.of  levare, raise:  see  levant L]  1.  The 
act  of  levying;  the  raising  or  collecting  of  any- 
thing by  authority  or  force ; compulsory  satis- 
faction of  a requirement,  claim,  or  demand: 
as,  to  make  a levy  of  troops  or  taxes. 

They  have  but  two  ways  of  raising  money  publicly  in 
that  country  [Virginia] : viz.,  by  duties  upon  trade,  and  a 
poll  tax,  which  they  call  levies.  Beverley,  V irginia,  iv.  If  18. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew’s  levies.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  62. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Christians  taken  in  their  childhood 
from  their  miserable  parents,  by  a leavy  made  every  five 
years.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  37. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law , a sufficient  taking  of 
possession  of  chattels,  and  assertion  of  author- 
ity) hy  a sheriff  or  similar  officer,  under  color 
of  legal  process,  to  render  the  officer  liable  for 
trespass  if  he  be  not  protected  by  process:  as, 
a levy  upon  a debtor’s  property. 

And  the  constable  that  doth  not  his  devour  for  the  levey 
of  the  same,  to  lese  to  the  seid  corny n tresour,  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  393. 

3.  That  which  is  levied,  as  a body  of  troops, 
or  the  amount  accruing  from  a tax  or  an  exe- 
cution. 

And  King  Solomon  raised  a levy  out  of  all  Israel,  and 
the  levy  was  thirty  thousand  men.  1 Ki.  v.  13. 

The  Danes  were  as  superior  to  their  opponents  in  tac- 
tics as  in  strategy.  An  encounter  between  the  shire  levies 
and  the  pirates  was  a struggle  of  militia  with  regular  sol- 
diers. J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  85. 

Levy  in  kind,  a tax  or  toll  paid  in  produce  or  commodi- 
ties, in  lieu  of  money.— Levy  in  mass  [F.  levteen  masse], 
a levy  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  a country  or  district  for 
military  service. 

levy1  (lev'i),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  levied,  ppr.  levy- 
ing. [Formerly  also  levey  (and  leave q.  v.);  < 
late  ME.  levyen;  < levy,  n.,  in  part  directly  (prop, 
only  in  the  obs.  form  leave 4)  < F.  lever , raise : 
see  levy*-,  n.,  levant1.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  raise: 
as,  to  levy  a siege. 

Euphranor,  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one  city, 
forthwith  led  his  army  to  Demetrius.  Holland. 

2.  To  raise  or  excite ; stir  up ; bring  into  ac- 
tion ; set  in  motion : as,  to  levy  war. 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  5.  52. 


lew3f,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lea L 

But  true  it  is,  to  th’  end  a fruitfull  lew 
May  every  Climat  in  his  time  renew. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  JBartas’s  Weeks,  i.  4. 

lewd  (lfid),  a.  [<  ME.  lewde , leude,  laude,  lewed, 
unlearned,  ignorant,  < AS.  Icewed,  unlearned, 
ignorant, lay;  appar.  orig.  pp.of  Icewan, weaken, 
enfeeble,  also  betray,  = Goth,  lewjan , betray,  < 
lew,  an  occasion,  opportunity.  The  develop- 
ment of  senses  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.] 
If.  Ignorant;  unlearned;  illiterate. 

Til  laude  men  that  er  unkunnund, 

That  can  na  Latyn  understand. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience. 
For  be  he  lewed  man  or  ellis  lered, 

He  noot  how  soone  that  he  shal  been  afered. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  283. 
This  lewde  and  learned,  by  common  experience,  know 
to  be  most  trewe.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  45. 

2f.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  clerical. 

For  if  a prest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  truste, 

No  wonder  is  a lewed  man  to  ruste. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 502. 

3f.  Rude;  homely;  uncultivated. 

The  ryme  is  lyght  and  lewed. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1096. 
4f.  Worthless;  useless. 

Chastite  with-oute  charite  worth  cheynid  in  helle ; 

Hit  is  as  lewede  as  a lampe  that  no  lyght  ys  ynne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  186. 

5.  Bad;  vile;  vicious;  wicked.  [Now  only  pro  v. 
Eng.] 

I ne’er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  7. 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  193. 

6.  Lustful;  wanton;  lascivious;  libidinous. 
The  daughters  of  the  Philistines,  which  are  ashamed  of 

thy  lewd  way.  Ezek.  xvi.  27. 

Where,  like  a virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 

To  be  admired  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  392. 

=Syn.  6.  Bee  list  under  lascivious. 
lewdly  (lud'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  lewedly;  < lewd  + 
-Zi/2.]  If.  In  a lewd  manner ; unlearnedly;  ig- 
norantly. 

Bat  Chaucer  (thogh  he  can  hut  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 

Hath  seyd  hem  in  swiche  Englissh  as  he  can 
Of  olde  time. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  47. 


Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  501. 

3.  To  raise  by  force  or  authority;  gather  or 
collect  by  compulsion:  as,  to  levy  troops;  to 
levy  taxes  or  tolls;  to  levy  contributions. 

And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 

Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  61. 

If  his  estate  had  heen  confiscated,  he  wandered  about 
from  bawn  to  bawn  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  levying  small 
contributions.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

4.  In  law : ( a ) To  commence  enforcement  of,  as 
a legal  process,  by  seizing  property  thereunder 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  for  payment. 
(6)  To  erect  or  construct:  as,  to  levy  a mill ; to 
levy  a ditch.  Imp.  Diet.— to  levy  a fine,  at  common 
law,  to  commence  an  action  on  a suit  for  assuring  the  title 
to  lands  or  possessions. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a levy To  levy  on,  to 

seize,  under  color  of  legal  process,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing means  for  payment. 

levy2t  (lev'i),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leveed. 
levy3  (lev'i),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  eleven-penny  hit.'] 
If.  A coin,  the  Spanish  real,  or  eighth  part  of 
a dollar  (twelve  and  a half  cents),  formerly 
current  in  the  United  States.  Also  called  an 
eleoenpenny  bit.  S eefip2. — 2.  The  sum  of  twelve 
and  a half  cents;  a “bit.”  [Local,  U.  S.  (Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  andVirginia),  inboth  uses.] 
levyne  (lev'in),  n.  [Also  levine  : so  called  from 
Prof.  Armand  Levy.]  A mineral  found  in 
Ireland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  some  other 
places.  It  belongs  to  the  zeolite  group,  and  is  a hydrat- 
ed silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium.  It  is  related  to 
chabazite. 

lewLt,  «.  [<  ME.  lew,  lewe,  < AS.  hledw,  shel- 

ter, whence  in  the  eontr.  form  hied,  E.  lee:  see 
lee  1.]  Shelter;  a place  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lew2  (lu),  a.  [<  ME.  lew,  lewe  (=  MD.  lauw,  D. 
laauw  = OHG.  Ido  {law-),  MHG.  la,  (law-),  G.  lau 
= Icel.  hlcer,  hlyr,  warm,  mild;  orig.  with  initial 
h,  OIIG.  *hldo,  whence  OF .flo,  soft,  F.  flou,  soft, 
softness),  warm,  tepid.  The  asserted  derivation 
from  lewt,  n.,  a shelter,  is  not  obvious.  Cf . equi  v. 
lewk,nowluke;  andef.  alaolew-warm.]  l.Warm; 
lukewarm;  tepid.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thou  art  lew  [var.  in  one  MS.  lewk],  nether  cold  nether 
hoot.  Wyclif,  Rev.  iii.  16. 

2f.  Weak;  faint.  Halliwell. 


2f.  Vilely;  viciously;  wickedly. 

A sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 

Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  167. 

3.  Lustfully;  wantonly;  lasciviously, 
lewdness  (lud'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  lewednesse;  < lewd 
+ -wes.s.]  If.  Ignorance;  folly. 

Ye  blynde  beestis,  ful  of  lewednesse. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  68. 

2f.  Viciousness ; wickedness. — 3.  Lustfulness; 
lascivious  behavior;  lechery. =Syn.  3.  Impurity, 
unchastity,  licentiousness,  sensuality,  debauchery, 
lewdsbyt  (ludz'bi),  n.  [<  lewd , with  term,  as 
in  rudesby,  etc.]  A lewd  or  lecherous  person. 
Imp.  Diet. 

lewdsterf  (lfid'ster),  n.  [<  lewd  + - ster. ] A 
lewd  person ; a lecher. 

Against  such  leivdsters  and  their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  3.  23. 

lewedt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  lewd. 
lewis  (lfi'is),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  clevis.'] 

1 . A contrivance  for  securing  a hold  on  a block 
of  stone  in  order  that  it  may  be 
raised  from  its  position  by  a der- 
rick. It  consists  of  two  side-pieces  which 
fit  into  a dovetail  recess  cut  in  the  stone, 
and  between  which  a ring-tongue  is  put 
and  fastened  in  such  a way  that,  when 
lifted,  the  lewis  gets  a firm  hold  by  wedg- 
ing itself  in  the  dovetail. 

2.  A kind  of  shears  used  in  crop- 
ping woolen  cloth.  [Eng.] 

The  flocks  [for  paper-hangings]  are  ob- 
tained from  the  woolen-cloth  manufac- 
turers, being  cut  off  by  their  shearing  ma- 
chines, called  lewises  by  the  English  work- 
men. Ure,  Diet.,  III.  479. 

lewis-bolt  (lu' is -bolt),  n.  A wedge-shaped 
bolt  which  in  use  is  inserted  like  the  shank  of  a 
lewis  in  a hole  drilled  in  a stone,  and  fastened 
therein  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  unoc- 
cupied part  of  the  hole ; an  eye-bolt  similarly  in- 
serted, and  used,  like  a lewis,  for  lifting  heavy 
stones.  See  cut  under  bolt. 
lewis-hole  (lu'is -hoi),  n.  The  hole  which  is 
drilled  in  a stone  for  the  reception  of  a lewis. 

The  wells  are  almost  entire,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  the 
liomans,  except  the  upper  part,  which  seems  repaired  with 
the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings,  for  the  lewis-holes  are  still 
left  in  many  of  the  stones. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  ii.  287.  ( Davies .) 


lexicography 

Lewisia  (lfi-is'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (F.  T.  Pursh,  1814), 
named  after  Capt.  M.  Lewis , of  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.]  A 
genus  of  polypetalous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Portulacacese,  the  purslane  family,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  from  5 to  8 sepals  and 
from  8 to  10  petals.  There  are  hut  2 species,  herbs 
with  narrow  woolly  leaves  and  handsome  rose-colored 
flowers  open  only  in  sunshine,  found  only  in  northwest- 
ern IS’orth  America.  One  species,  L.  rediviva,  is  used  as 
food  by  the  Oregon  Indians.  It  is  the  bitter-root  (ratine 
ambre)  of  the  early  French  settlers,  and  is  said  to  be  veiy 
nutritious.  It  is  also  called  tobacco-root,  because  when 
cooked  it  has  a tobacco-like  odor.  These  plants  are  hardy 
and  ornamental  in  cultivation, 
lewkt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  luke L 
lewtef,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lealty. 
lewth.  (lfith),  n.  [Also  spelled  irreg.  looth ; < 
ME.  lewth , < AS.  hle&wth,  hledth,  shelter,  < Meow, 
shelter:  see  lew*-,  n.]  Shelter;  warmth.  Malli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lew- warm  (lfi'warm),  a.  [Also  spelled  irreg. 
loo-warm,  lu-warm;  < lew%  + warm.  Cf.  luke- 
warm.] Lukewarm;  tepid.  [Archaic.] 

We  found  pieces  of  loo-warm  pork  among  the  salad,  and 
pieces  of  unknown  yielding  substance  in  the  ragout. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  V oyage,  p.  239. 

lewzernet,  n.  A variant  of  lucern 2. 
lex  (leks),  n. ; pi.  leges  (le'jez).  [L.  lex  (leg-),  law, 
*lit.  that  which  lies  or  is  laid  down : see  law 1 and 
lie1,  v.  i.]  Law:  used  in  various  phrases — Lex 
domicilii,  the  law  of  the  place  of  domicile.— Lex  fori,  the 
law  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  action  is  pending. — Lex 
Gondobada.  See  Papian  code,  under  code. — Lex  Julia, 
a Roman  law  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  regulating  mar- 
riage, encouraging  marriage  portions,  and  discouraging 
celibacy.— Lex  loci,  the  law  of  the  place ; local  law.— Lex 
loci  contractus,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract is  made.— Lex  loci  rei  sitae,  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  subject  of  action  is  situated.— Lex  mercatoria, 
the  law  of  merchants ; the  system  of  usages  of  commerce 
in  force  in  commercial  nations  generally,  and  recognized 
by  the  courts  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.— Lex  non 
scripta,  the  unwritten  or  common  law.—  Lex  scripta, 
the  written  or  statute  law. — Lex  talionis,  the  law  of  re- 
taliation, providing  that  the  punishment  should  be  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  crime,  as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth 
for  a tooth,  etc. 

lex.  An  abbreviation  of  lexicon. 
lexical  (lek'si-kal),  a.  [<  lexic(on)  + -al.]  1. 

Relating  to  or  connected  with  the  vocabulary 
of  a language : as,  lexical  fullness ; lexical  know- 
ledge. 

The  advance  of  Wycliffe  upon  Langland  is  chiefly  gram- 
matical, not  lexical.  O.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,vii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a lexicon, 
lexically  (lek'si-kal-i),  adv.  In  a lexical  man- 
ner; according  to  lexical  principles;  as  regards 
vocabulary. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  grammatically  or  lexically  iden- 
tifiable with  the  extant  remains  of  any  Continental  dia- 
lect. G.  P.  Marsh,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  48. 

lexicographer  (lek-si-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
lexicographe  = Sp.  lexiedgrafo  - Pg.  lexicographo 
= It.  lessicografo;  < NL.  lexicographies,  < MGr. 
ilefncoypd^of,  one  who  writes  a lexicon,  < Gr. 
He  Umov,  a lexicon,  + ypaepnv,  write : see  graphic.] 
A compiler  of  a lexicon  or  dictionary ; one  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  a vocabulary  or  word- 
book of  a language,  and  giving  definitions,  with 
or  without  other  explanatory  matter,  in  the 
same  or  another  language. 

Whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of  reason,  or  the 
tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all  the  candidates  for  lit- 
erary praise  the  unhappy  lexicographer  holds  the  lowest 
place,  neither  vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire. 

Johnson,  Han  of  Eng.  Diet. 

lexicographic  (lek'si-ko-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
lexicographigue  — Sp.  lexicogrdfico  = Pg.  Icxi- 
cographico  = It.  lessicografico,  < NL.  lexico- 
graphicus,  < lexicographia,  lexicography:  see 
lexicography  and  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lexi- 
cography. 

lexicographical  (lek^si-ko-graf  'i-kal),  a.  [< 
lexicographic  + -al.]  Same  as  lexicographic. 
lexicographically  ( 1 ek;/ si-ko -graf 'i-kal-i) , adv. 
In  a lexicographic  manner;  as  regards  lexicog- 
raphy. 

lexicographist  (lek-si-kog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  lexi- 
cograph-y  + -ist.]  A lexicographer.  [Rare.] 

The  good  old  lexicographist,  Adam  Littelton. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  clxxxiv. 

lexicography  (lek-si-kog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  lexi- 
cographic = Sp.  lexicografia  = Pg.  lexicogra- 
phia - It.  lessicografia,  < NL.  lexicographia,  < 
MGr.  as  if  *Ae^iKoypaij>ia,  < /.d;tKoypatyoc,  one  who 
writes  a lexicon:  see  lexicographer.]  1.  The 
art  or  science  of  compiling  lexicons  or  word- 
books; the  scientific  exposition  of  the  forms, 
pronunciation,  signification,  and  history  of 
words. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a 
dictionary. 


lexicography 
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liard 


Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography  that  not  only  closely  resemble  lherzolite  in  mineralogical  composition,  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at  ran- 

darkness,  but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it:  things  may  See  peridotite.  dom.  Edwards,  On  the  Will,  ii.  13. 

~ m ijssxsssi 

lexicological  (lek’’si-ko-loj'1-kal),  a.  [ilexicol-  A h of  silver  18  nominally  equal  to  the  copper  com  called  n He-a-vonO  n YV  a rniinn  nnpntnn- 

■ ■ ■ - - " ’ a cash  bv  Europeans  in  China,  and  rin  by  the  Japanese.  liaison  ue-a-zon  n.  lA  •>  a umon,  an  entan- 

glement, =Pr.  liazo  = Sp.  hgacton  — Pg.  Ugaqao, 


oq-u  + -ic  + -al.  ] Pertaining  to  lexicology : re-  , a casA  by  Europeans  in  China,  and  rin  by  the  Japanese, 
lating  to  the  science  of  words : as,  lexicological  l1"  (l0),  [Chm.]  A Chinese  mile,  equal  to 
studies  rather  more  than  one  third  of  an  English  mile, 

For  every  one  of  sixty-seven  dialect  centres,  the  author’s  -C/  ’ h being  equal  i o 1 0 miles. 
lexicological  collection  contains  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  El.  lne  chemical  symbol  Ot  llUiVHlU. 
articles.  A.  M.  EUioU,  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  488.  Liabese  (li-a'be-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cassini,  1826), 


lexicologist  (lek-si-kol'6-jist),  n.  [<  lexicolog-y 
+ -isf.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  lexicology, 
lexicology  (lek-si-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  a 

lexicon,  + -X oyia,  < Aeyetv,  say : see  -ology.]  The 
science  of  words ; that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  forms,  derivation,  signification, 
and  relations  of  words. 

lexicon  (lek'si-kon),  n.  [=  F.  lexique  = Sp. 
lexicon  = Pg.  lexicon  = It.  lessico,  < ML.  NL. 
lexicon,  < Gr.  (MGr.)  Xegucdv  (sc.  fiifSMov,  book), 
a lexicon,  neut.  of  Hefi/cdf,  of  words,  < 
a saying,  speech,  word,  < Xsyew,  speak:  see 
legend.]  A word-book;  a vocabulary;  a col- 
lection of  the  words  of  a language,  usually 
arranged  alphabetically  and  defined  and  ex- 
plained; a dictionary:  now  used  especially  of 
a dictionary  of  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  Fate  reserves  for  a bright 
manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as  — fail. 

Bulwer,  Richelieu,  ii.  2. 

=Syn.  Dictionary,  Glossary,  etc.  See  vocabulary. 
lexiconist  (lek'si-kon-ist),  n.  [<  lexicon  + -1st.'] 
A writer  of  a lexicon.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
lexigraphic  (lek-si-graf'ik),  o.  [<  lexigraphy 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  lexigraphy. 
lexigrapilieal  (lek-si-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  lexi- 
graphic  + -al.]  Same  as  lexigraphic. 
lexigraphy  (lek-sig'ra-fi),  n.  [(Cf.  MGr.  \ efi- 
ypaipos,  equiv.  to  leijirnypatjio c:  see  lexicogra- 
pher) < Gr.  a word  (see  lexicon),  + -ypa- 
<j>ia,  < ypa<f>uv,  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
defining  words.  [Rare.] 
lexiphanic  (lek-si-fan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  fai-upavyg, 
a phrasemonger  (found  only  as  a proper  name), 
< te%tg,  a speech,  word  (see  lexicon),  + iftaiveiv, 
show.]  Bombastic;  turgid;  inflated.  Camp- 
hell. 

lexiphanicism  (lek-si-fan'i-sizm),  n. 
plianic  ■+  -ism.]  The  habit  of  using  a pom- 
pous or  turgid  style  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Campbell. 

leyH,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lay!. 

ley2,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  lea1, 

*layi>,  and  lyes. 

ley3  (la),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  law,  < L.  lex  (leg-),  law: 
see  law 1 and  allay2,  alloy.]  Yield;  produce; 
assay-value. 

The  costs  of  the  Haciendas  amount  to  301,664  dollars;  the 


< Liabum  (see  def.)  + -ere.]  A subtribe  of  com- 
posite plants  of  the  tribe  Senecionese,  having 
the  scales  of  the  involucre  imbricated  in  many 
series,  the  outer  gradually  shorter.  It  embraces 
five  genera,  of  which  Liabum  is  the  type,  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, natives  of  tropical  America  and  Mexico.  The 
group  was  treated  by  Endlicher,  De  Candolle,  and  other 
botanists  as  a division  of  the  subtribe  Pectidece  under  the 
tribe  Vemoniacece,  a classification  still  followed  by  some 


< L.  ligatio(n-),  a binding:  see  ligation,  of  which 
liaison  is  but  a P.  form.]  1.  A bond  of  union; 
an  intimacy ; entanglement ; commonly,  an  il- 
licit intimacy  between  a man  and  a woman. 

He  had  liaisons  with  half  the  ladies  in  Rome. 

Froude,  Csesar,  p.  633. 

2.  In  the  French  language,  the  linking  or  join- 
ing in  pronunciation  of  a final  consonant,  usu- 
ally silent,  to  the  succeeding  word  when  that 
begins  with  a vowel : for  example,  vous  (vo)  and 
avez,  when  coming  together,  are  pronounced  vo 
zava. — 3.  In  cookery,  a thickening,  generally  of 
beaten  eggs,  intended  to  combine  or  amalga- 


authors. 

liability  (11-a-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  liabilities  (-tiz).  *mate  the  ingredients  of  a dish. 
[<  liable:  see  -biliiy.]  1.  The  state  of  being  liana,  liane  (li-an/jj,  li-an'),  n. 


liable  through  obligation  or  duty ; fixed  or  con- 
tingent responsibility;  exposure  to  that  which 
is  or  may  he  required:  as,  the  liability  of  a 
principal  for  his  agent’s  acts.  In  this  sense,  in 
law,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  including,  and  sometimes 
as  excluding,  contingent  demands  and  unliquidated  dam- 
ages. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liable  incidentally  or  by 
chance;  exposure  to  that  which  is  possible  or 
probable;  tendency;  susceptibility:  as,  liabil-  liang  (lyang), ». 
ity  to  accident  or  contagion ; a physician’s  lia- 
biliiy  to  broken  rest. — 3.  That  for  which  one  is 
liable;  that  to  which  one  is  bound  or  exposed; 
a fixed  or  contingent  obligation : as,  to  incur  or 
assume  a heavy  liability  (as  for  the  payment  of 


[<  F.  liane,  a 


climbing  or  twining  tropical  plant,  < Her,  bind: 
see  liable .]  A general  name  for  the  climbing  and 
twining  plants  in  tropical  forests  which  wind 
themselves  round  the  stems  of  trees,  often  over- 
topping them  and  passing  to  other  trees,  or 
descending  again  to  the  ground. 

Cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt  to  the  brink  of  his  bay. 

Tennyson,  The  Wreck. 

[Chin.]  A Chinese  ounce  or 
tael.  As  used  in  commerce,  it  is  one  third  heavier  than 
the  ounce  avoirdupois,  but  the  old  standard  was  679.84 
grains  troy ; 16  liang  make  1 kin  or  pound.  (See  catty.)  It 
is  divided  into  tenths  called  tsien  (or  mace),  into  hun- 
dredths called  fun  (or  candareenf  and  into  thousandths 
called  li.  See  tael.  Also  spelled  Icang. 


a debt  or  the  performance  of  a service);  the  as-  liar  (li'ar),  m.  [Prop.,  as  in  early  mod.  E.,  Her; 


produce,  or  ley,  of  each  cargo  averages  ll/„  dollars. 

Ward’s  Mexico,  II.  611. 


Ley  de  oro,  percentage  of  gold  contained  in  silver  bullion. 
— Ley  de  Plata,  quantity  of  silver  which  the  ore  con- 
tains.—De  buena  ley,  of  superior  quality : said  of  ores. 
ley1,  n.  See  lea 3. 

Leyden  jar,  Leyden  vial.  See  jar^. 
Leydigian  (11-dig'i-an),  a.  [<  Leydig  (see  def.) 
+ -ian.]  Described  by  or  named  after  F.  Ley- 
dig, a German  zoologist,  born  1821 Leydigian 

organs,  the  antennal  sense-organs  of  insects,  minute  sacs 
inclosed  in  membrane  and  communicating  with  branches 
of  the  antennal  nerves,  sometimes  prolonged  externally  as 
papillae : regarded  by  Leydig  as  organs  of  smell,  by  others 
as  auditory  organs.  Lefebre  and  Gerstacker  support  Ley- 
dig s view  of  their  function. 

leye't,  leye2t,  etc.  See  ley1,  etc. 
leyelondt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lealand. 
leyert,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  layer. 
ley-pewter,  n.  Inferior  pewter  made  for  large 
vessels,  having  more  lead  and  less  tin  than  the 
superior  qualities. 

leysert,  «•  a Middle  English  form  of  leisure. 
leystallt,  n.  See  laystall. 
leytt,  »•  See  la, if1. 
leyvret,  n.  Same  as  layer. 
leze-majesty,  n.  See  lese-majesty. 

L.  H.  In  musical  notation,  an  abbreviation  for 
left  hand. 

L.  H.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (New 
Latin)  Litterarum  humaniorum  doctor,  ‘doctor 
of  the  more  humane  letters’ — that  is,  of  the 
humanities  or  of  learning:  a degree  conferred 
by  universities. 

lherzolite  (ler'zo-Kt),  n.  [<  Lherz  (see  def.) 
+ Gr.  Xidoi,  stone : see  -life.]  An  igneous  rock 
containing  olivin,  enstatite,  and  diallage,  with 
some  picotite:  a rock  occurring  about  Lake 
Lherz  and  in  the  adjacent  regions  in  the  French 
Pyrenees.  It  has  also  been  found  in  various  other  lo- 
calities in  Europe  and  North  America.  Some  meteorites 


sets  and  liabilities  ot  a bank Employers’  Liabil- 

ity Act.  See  employer.—  Individual  liability,  personal 
liabilityof  one  ormore  as  individuals,  as  distinguished  from 
official  liability as  the  liability  of  an  executor,  for  instance, 
or  as  distinguished  from  the  liability  of  a corporation  of 
which  persons  are  members,  and  for  the  debts  of  which  they 
or  some  of  them  may  become  individually  liable. — Limited 
liability,  a principle  of  modern  statute  law,  whereby,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  participants  in  a partnership,  joint- 
stock  company,  or  other  undertaking  are  held  liable  for 
joint  debts  or  responsibilities  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
personal  interest  therein,  or  to  such  further  extent  as  the 
law  may  prescribe,  instead  of  to  the  full  extent  of  their  in- 
r/  7 . dividual  means,  as  at  common  law. 

liable  (li'a-bl),  a . [Not  found  in  ME.,  being 
o.  n run-  appar>  a x£oci#  formation,  perhaps  first  in  legal 
use ; it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  a mere  E.  for- 
mation, < lie1  + -able,  meaning  ‘lying  open’ to 
obligation  (cf.  inclinable , < incline),  or  < OF.  as 
if  * liable , < ML.  as  if  Higabilis,  < L.  ligare  (>  F, 
Her),  bind:  see  ligament,  lien**. 

ML.  form  has  been  found.]  1 . Bound  in  law  or 
equity;  responsible;  answerable:  as,  the  surety 
is  liable  for  the  debt  of  his  principal. 

To  Bridewell,  to  see  the  pressed  men,  where  there  are 
about  300,  . . . kept  these  three  days  prisoners,  with  little 
or  no  victuals,  and  pressed  out,  and,  contrary  to  all  course 
of  law,  without  press-money,  and  men  that  are  not  liable 
to  it.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  407. 

A corporation  is  liable  like  an  individual  for  its  torts. 

Amer.  Cyc.,  XV.  809. 

2.  Having  an  aptitude  or  tendency;  subject; 
exposed,  as  to  the  doing  or  occurring  of  some- 
thing evil,  injurious,  or  erroneous:  as,  we  are 
constantly  liable  to  accidents ; your  plans  are 
liable  to  defeat. 

He  here  openly  avouches,  in  a manner  that  is  scarce  lia- 
ble to  exception.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.  Expl.,  note. 

Yet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I do  not  know  the  man  I should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  199. 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subleties.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  55. 


early  mod.  E.  also  Iyer,  < ME.  ligere,  lygere_ 
leghere,  leiglier,  etc.,  < AS.  ledger e (=  Icel.  Iju- 
gari)  (cf.  equiv.  D.  leugenaar  = MLG.  logenere 
= OHG.  luginari,  lukinari,  MHG.  liigencere,  G. 
liigner  = Dan.  logner  = Sw.  lognare,  of  dift’. 
formation:  see  lain%),  a liar,  < ledgan,  lie:  see 
lie%  and  -ar1,  -er1.]  One  who  lies;  a person 
who  knowingly  utters  falsehood;  one  who  de- 
ceives by  false  report  or  representation. 

The  messenger  was  faule  y-schent, 

And  oft  y-cleped  foule  leigher. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  95. 
Shall  I tell  you  a lie?  I do  despise  a liar  as  I do  de- 
spise one  that  is  false.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  69. 

And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me ; the  base  little 
liar!  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

The  liar  [Gr.  v^evS6ju.cvos],  a Megaric  sophism  or  logical 
puzzle,  arising  from  the  question  whether  aman  who  says 
-vr  “ i r\-r\  *ie  *s  is  truly  lying  or  lyingly  telling  the  truth. 

Ao  such  OP.  or  ]|ar(ji  (li'ard),  a.  and  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  Hart , ly- 
art;  < ME’.  Hard,  < OF.  liard,  Hart,  liairt  = It. 
leardo  (ML.  liardus),  gray,  dapple-gray;  as  a 
noun,  a gray  horse.]  I.  a.  1.  Gray  or  dapple- 
gray:  applied  to  a horse. 

This  cartere  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe.  . . . 
“That  was  wel  twight,  myn  owen elyard  boy.” 

Chaucer,  t rial’s  Tale,  L 265. 
Stedis  stabillede  in  stallis, 

Lyarde  and  sore  [sorrel]. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  130.  ( Ualliwell .) 

2.  Gray : applied  generally. 

Twa  had  manteeles  o’  dolefu’  black, 

But  ane  wi’  lyart  linin’.  Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

ii.  n.  1 . A dapple-gray  horse. 

He  li3te  adown  of  lyard , and  ladde  hym  in  his  hande. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  64. 

2.  The  color  gray  or  dapple-gray. 

Colours  nowe  to  knowe  attendeth  ye: 

The  baye  is  goode  coloure,  and  broune  purpure, 

The  lyarde  and  the  white  and  brown e is  sure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  133. 

[Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 


Public  conventions  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmities,  fol- 
lies, and  vices  of  private  men. 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  v. 

3f.  Subordinate;  subject. 

All  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea  . . . 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed. 

Shak.,  King  John,  ii.  1.  490. 
Though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not 
liable  to  his  touch.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  66. 

4f.  Fit;  suitable. 

Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 

Apt,  liable,  to  he  employ’d  in  danger, 

I faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur’s  death. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2.  226. 
=Syn.  2.  Incident,  Subject,  Likely,  etc.  (see  incident) ; Apt, 
Likely,  etc.  (see  apt). 

liableness  (li'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
liable;,  liability. 

Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble 
principle  of  human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is 
possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection,  viz.  a full  and 


. liard2  (liar),  n.  [F.,<  OF.  liar , liard,  liars,  a 


small  piece  of  money.]  A small  coin  formerly 
current  in  France,  from  the  fifteenth  century, 


“worth  three  dehiers,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
sol.”  It  was  originally  struck  in  silver,  and  afterward, 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  copper.  The  specimen 
illustrated  weighs  about  64  grains. 
liard3  (li-ard'),  n.  The  tacamahac,  or  balsam- 
poplar,  Populus  balsamifera,  of  northern  North 
America.  [Canada.] 


liar’s-beuch 
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liar’s-bencbt,  n.  A place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  called  because 
it  was  said  that  the  disaffected  made  appoint- 
ments there.  Nares. 
liartt,  a.  and  n.  See  Hard1. 

Lias  (li'as),  n.  [<  P.  lias,  OP.  liais,  liois,  a hard 
freestone.  Comp.  Bret,  liach,  leach,  a stone,  = 
W.  llech  = Gael,  lead,  a stone  (see  cromlech).'] 
In  geol.,  the  lower  division  of  the  Jurassic. 
It  is  particularly  well  developed  in  England,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  wealth  of  organic  remains,  especially 
of  ammonites,  and  where  it  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
each  characterized  by  its  assemblage  of  fossils,  the  rock 
being  chiefly  grayish  limestones,  shales,  and  marlstones. 
The  Lias  is  hardly  recognized  as  a distinct  formation  ex- 
cept in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Liassic  (li-as'ik),  a.  [<  P.  liassique;  as  Lias  + 
-ic.]  Belonging  to  the  geological  subdivision 
of  the  Jurassic  called  the  Lias. 


Liatris  (li'a-tris),  n.  [NL.;  origin  unknown. 3 
A name  given  by  Sehreber  in  1791  to  Laci- 
naria,  a genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  tribe 


Eupatoriese;  the  button-snakeroots.  They  are 
perennial  herbe,  growing  from  large  subterranean  globose 
conns,  with  racemose  or  spicate  heads  of  handsome  rose- 
purple  flowers. 

lib1  (lib),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  libbed,  ppr.  lib- 
bing. [<  D.  litbben,  MD.  luppen,  maim,  geld:  see 
lop1.  Cf.  glib s.]  To  castrate.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

To  capon,  to  geld,  to  lib,  to  splaie.  Florin. 

lib2  (lib),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  leap2.]  A basket. 
*■  Ualliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
iib.  An  abbreviation  of  liber1,  2. 
libamentt  (lib'a-ment),  n.  [<  L.  libamentum  (cf. 
equiv.  libamen),  a drink-offering,  < libare,  pour 
out : see  libate.]  Same  as  libation. 

This  discourse  being  thus  finished,  we  performed  our 
oblations  and  libaments  to  the  muses. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  652. 

libanomancy  (lib(a-no-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  71- 
fiavog  (L.  libanus),  the  frankincense-tree,  + gav- 
rda,  divination.]  Divination  by  the  burning 
of  frankincense. 

libanotophorous  (lib,/a-no-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Ji/3ar(jro<|«5poc,  bearing  frankincense,  < Hi/3ai>w- 
t6c,  frankincense  (see  libanotus),  + iftepeiv  = E. 
bear1.]  Bearing  or  producing  frankincense. 
The  libaiwtophorous  region  of  the  ancients. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  710. 

libanotust  (lib-a-no'tus),  n.  [<  Gr.  iifiavuror, 
frankincense,  < /U/fauof,  the  frankincense-tree.] 
Frankincense. 

In  that  greater  [altarl  the  Chaldfcans  burnt  yeerly  in 
their  sacrifices  a hundred  thousand  talents  of  Libanotus. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  56. 

libant  (li'bant),  a.  [<  L.  Uban{t-)s,  ppr.  of  li- 
bare, take  out  a little  taste:  see  libate.]  Sip- 
ping ; touching  lightly.  [Bare.] 

She  touched  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip, 

And  breathed  ambrosial  odours  o’er  his  cheek. 

^ Landor. 

libate  (li'bat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  libated,  ppr.  li- 
bating.  [<  L.  libatns,  pp.  of  libare  (>  It.  libare 
— Pg.  Sp.  Ubar),  take  out  a little  taste,  sip, 
pour  out,  = Gr.  7eif}eiv,  pour  out,  make  a liba- 
tion of  (wine  or  other  liquor)  in  honor  of  a di- 
vinity.] I.  intrans.  To  make  a libation,  as  by 
pouring  out  wine. 


II.  trans.  1.  To  pour  out,  as  wine  or  milk. 
— 2.  To  make  a libation  to;  honor  with  a liba- 
tion. [Bare  and  incorrect.] 

A son  of  Israel  has  no  gods  whom  he  can  libate. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  441. 

libation  (li-ba'shon),  n.  [<  F.  libation  = Sp. 
libacidn  = Pg.  liba^ao  ==  It.  libazione,  < L.  liba- 
tio(n-),  a drink-offering,  < libare,  pp.  libatus, 
pour  out:  see  libate.]  1.  The  act  of  pouring  a 
liquid,  usually  wine,  either  on  the  ground  or  on 
a victim  in  sacrifice,  in  honor  of  some  deity. 
Libation  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans 
on  various  occasions,  both  public  and  private;  and  the 
drink-offering  of  the  Jews  was  of  similar  character. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquid  poured  out  iu  hon- 
or of  a deity ; a drink-offering. 

The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown’d, 
Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground. 

Dryden,  zEneid,  i.  1031. 
May  every  joy  he  yours ! nor  this  the  least, 

When  due  libation  shall  have  crown’d  the  feast. 

Safe  to  my  home  to  send  your  happy  guest. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xiii. 

libatory  (li'ba-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *libatorius 
(cf.  ueut.  libatorium,  a libation-vessel),  < libare, 
pp.  libatus,  pour  out:  see  libant,  libation.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  libation. 

Libavius,  liquor  of.  [From  the  discoverer, 
A.  Libavius,  a German  chemist  (died  1616).] 
Tin  chlorid,  SnCq,  a colorless  volatile  and 
fuming  corrosive  liquid,  used  in  dyeing  as  a 
mordant. 

libbardt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  leopard. 
libbet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  live1. 
libbet  (lib'et),  n.  [Formerly  also  lybbet;  per- 
haps < lib1,  in  the  sense  ‘lop,’  orig.  ‘a  piece 
lopped  off.’]  1.  A billet;  a stick.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
A beesome  of  byrche,  for  babes  verye  lit, 

A longe  lastinge  lybbet  for  loubbers  as  meete. 
Harman,  CaveatforCommonCursitors(1567).  (Fares.) 
A little  staffe  or  libbet,  bacillus. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  317.  (Fares.) 

2.  pi.  Bags  in  strips.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
libecciot  (li-bech'o),  n.  [<  It.  libeccio,  < L.  Libs, 
< Gr.  Aiip,  the  southwest  wind:  seeLibyan.]  The 
southwest  wind. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 

^ Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton,  P.  L,  x.  706. 

libel  (li'bel),  n.  [<  ME.  libel,  < OP.  libel,  libeau, 
m.,  libele,  libelle,  P.  libelle,  f.,  = Sp.  libelo  = Pg. 
It.  libello,  m.,  < L.  libelliis,  m.,  a little  book,  pam- 
phlet, note,  petition,  letter,  lampoon,  libel,  dim. 
of  liber,  a hook:  see  liber1.]  If.  A writing  of 
any  kind ; a written  declaration  or  certificate. 
May  I nat  axe  a libel.  Sire  Somonour, 

And  answere  there  by  my  procuratour 
To  swiche  thyng  as  men  wole  apposen  me  ? 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  297. 
And  it  hath  hen  seid,  whosoevere  leveth  his  wyf,  give  he 
to  hir  a libel  of  forsaking  [authorized  version,  “ writing  of 
divorcement’’].  Wyclif,  Mat.  v.  31. 

2.  In  admiralty  law,  Scots  law,  and  Eng.  eccles. 
law,  a writing  or  document  instituting  a suit 
and  containing  the  plaintiff’s  allegations. — 3. 
A lampoon. 

Plots  have  I laid,  inductions  dangerous, 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  33. 
More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  Complexion  of  the 
times  so  well  as  Ballads  and  Libels. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  68. 

4.  A defamatory  writing  made  public;  a ma- 
licious and  injurious  publication,  expressed 
in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  signs  or  pictures, 
tending  either  to  injure  the  memory  of  one  dead 
or  the  reputation  of  one  alive,  and  to  expose  him 
to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 

We  have  in  a libel  1st.  the  writing,  2d.  the  communi- 
cation, called  by  the  lawyers  the  publication ; 3d.  the  ap- 
plication to  persons  and  facts ; 4th.  the  intent  and  ten- 
dency; 5th.  the  matter — diminution  of  fame. 

Burke,  Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels. 
Libel  is  defamation  published  by  means  of  writing, 
printing,  pictures,  images,  or  anything  that  is  the  object 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  Cooley. 

5.  The  crime  of  publishing  a libel:  as,  he  was 
guilty  of  libel. — 6.  In  general,  defamation;  a 
defamatory  remark  or  act ; malicious  misrep- 
resentation in  conversation  or  otherwise ; any- 
thing intended  or  which  tends  to  bring  a per- 
son or  thing  into  disrepute. 

Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  lika  the 
Bible, 

Says  the  more  ’tis  a truth,  Sir,  the  more  ’tis  a libel  ? 

Burns,  The  Reproof. 
His  conversation  is  a perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquain- 
tance. Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

Fox’s  Libel  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1792  (32  Geo.  III.,  c. 
60)  empowering  a jury  on  the  trial  of  a criminal  libel  to  give 


a general  verdict  upon  the  whole  issue,  without  being  re- 
quired by  the  court  to  find  a verdict  of  guilty  on  proof  of 
publication  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  in  the  information.— 
Libel  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1843  (6  and  7 Viet.,  c.  96) 
which  authorizes  a defendant  sued  for  libel  to  plead  no 
malice,  and  that  an  apology  was  made.  Compare  Fox's 
Libel  Act,  above.  = Syn.  4.  See  asperse  and  lampoon. 
libel  (li'bel),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  libeled  or  libelledr 
ppr.  libeling  or  libelling.  [=  F.  libeller  = Sp. 
libelar , draw  up  a legal  demand,  libel ; from  the 
noun:  s.ee  libel , n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  In  admiralty 
law , Scots  law , and  Eng.  eccles . lawt  to  serve  a 
libel  upon;  institute  suit  against;  present  a 
formal  charge  against  for  trial,  as  against  a 
clergyman  for  conduct  unbecoming  his  office, 
or  against  a ship  or  goods  for  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  trade  or  revenne.  See  libel,  n.,  2. — 2. 
To  defame  or  expose  to  public  hatred  or  con- 
tempt by  a malicious  and  injurious  publication, 
as  a writing,  picture,  or  the  like;  lampoon. 

Thou  shalt  libel,  and  I’ll  cudgel  the  rascal. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  4 

But  our  work  is  neither  to  libel  our  Auditors  nor  to  flat- 
ter them,  neither  to  represent  them  as  better  nor  worse 
than  they  are.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

=Syn.  2.  Defame,  Calumniate , etc.  See  asperse. 

II. t intrans.  To  spread  defamation,  written 
or  printed : with  against. 

What’s  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4.  17. 

libelant,  n.  See  libellant. 
libeler,  libeller  (ll'bel-er),  n.  [<  libel,  v.,  4- 
-er1.]  One  who  libels ; a lampooner. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a greater  errour  than  that 
which  fools  are  apt  to  fall  into,  and  knaves  with  good  rea- 
son to  encourage,  the  mistaking  a satirist  for  a libeller. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  Advertisement. 

libelist,  libellist  (li'bel-ist),  n.  [<  P.  libelliste, 
a libelist,  < libelle,  a libel : see  libel,  n.]  A li- 
*beler.  Imp.  Diet. 

libella  (11-bel'a),  pi.  libellce  (-e).  [L.,  level, 

water-level,  dim.  of  libra,  a balance : see  libra. 
Hence  ult.  (<  L.  libella)  E.  level1,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

small  balance. — 2.  An  instrument  for  taking 
levels;  a level. — 3.  [cap.]  A southern  constel- 
lation which  Lacaille,  after  1754,  proposed  to 
substitute  for  Triangulum  Australe,  which  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century. — 4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  dragon-flies.  Selys-Longchamps,  1840. 
libellant  (li'bel-ant),  ii,  [<  F.  libellant,  ppr. 
of  libeller,  draw  up  a legal  demand,  libel:  see 
libel,  u.]  One  who  brings  a libel  or  institutes 
a suit  in  a court,  especially  in  an  ecclesiastical 
or  an  admiralty  court.  Also  libelant. 

The  counsel  for  the  libellant  contended  they  had  a right 
to  read  the  instructions.  Crunch. 

libeller,  libellist.  See  libeler,  libelist. 
libellous,  libellously.  See  libelous,  libelously. 
Libellula  (11-bel'u-la),  v.  [NL.;  so  called  be- 
cause they  hold  their  wings  extended  like  the 
leaves  of  a book;  < L.  Ubellulus,  a very  little 
book,  dim.  of  libellus,  a little  book:  see  libel,  ».] 

1.  A Linnean  genus  of  dragon-flies,  possess- 
ing a mandibulate  mouth  and  anal  forceps. 

(a)  A genus  coextensive  with  Libellulina,  Libellulidae,  or, 
in  the  Linnean  sense,  with  the  modern  order  Odonata. 

(b)  A genus  containing  forms  considered  typical  of  the 
modern  restricted  family  Libellulidie.  The  abdomen  is 
comparatively  short,  flattened,  and  tapering,  and  the 
male  claspers  are  reduced.  See  cut  under  dragon-fly. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Any  dragon-fly  or  libellulid. 
libellulid  (li-bel'u-lid),  n.  A member  of  the 

family  Libellulidee,  the  dragon-flies  or  devil’s 
darning-needles. 

Libellulidae  (li-be-lu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Li- 
bellula + -idee.]  A family  of  dragon-flies  of 
the  group  Libellulina  or  order  Odonata;  the 
dragon-flies,  devil’s  darning-needles,  or  mos- 
quito-hawks. (a)  Coextensive  with  Libellulina,  and 
divided  into  three  groups,  Agrionina,  Libellulina,  and 
sEschnina.  Also  Libellulida,  Libellulides,  Libelluloides. 

( b ) Restricted  to  forms  typified  by  the  genus  Libellida  in 
a narrow  sense,  having  the  wings  unequal,  the  triangles 
of  the  anterior  wings  dissimilar,  and  the  anterior  genital 
armature  of  the  male  free. 

Libellulina  (ll-bel-u.-11'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Li - 
bellula  4-  -ma.]  A group  of  insects,  the  dragon- 
flies. (a)  A superfamily,  coextensive  with  the  present 
order  Odonata,  or  as  Libellulidae  in  a broad  sense,  char- 
acterized by  the  long  and  more  or  less  slender  and  cylin- 
dric  abdomen  ending  in  an  anal  armature,  an  enormous 
head  and  thorax,  the  former  globular  with  immense  eyes, 
the  latter  square  with  its  tergal  parts  small  and  its  flank 
pieces  enlarged  and  rising  up  in  front  to  take  the  place  of 
the  aborted  prothorax.  The  antennas  are  short  and  seti- 
form,  and  the  mouth  is  not  provided  with  palps.  The 
wings  are  large,  long,  and  approximately  equal  in  size  and 
shape.  The  tarsi  are  trimerous,  and  the  second  abdomi- 
nal segment  of  the  male  is  furnished  with  accessory  geni- 
talia. Metamorphosis  is  incomplete ; the  larvae  are  active, 
aquatic,  and  voracious ; and  the  pupa  resembles  the  larva. 
The  Libellulina  are  composed  of  three  families,  named 
Libcllididce,  Agrionidce,  and  JEschnidae.  (b)  A subfamily, 
same  as  Libellulidae  in  a narrow  sense,  or  as  Libelhdince. 
See  cut  under  dragon-fly. 


Libellulinse 

Libellulinae  (li-bel-u-li'ne), n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Libel- 
lala  + -ince.  ] A subfamily  of  Libellulidce : same 
as  Libellulina  (6). 

libelluline  (li-bel'u-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Libellulina;  resembling  a dragon-fly.  See 
cut  under  dragon-fly. 

libelous,  libellous  (li'bel-us),  a.  [<  libel  + 
-ous.]  Containing  a libel;  of  the  nature  of  a 
libel;  defamatory;  containing  that  which  ex- 
poses to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule : 
as,  a libelous  picture. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever  been 
brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a libellous  pamphlet. 

Sir  //.  Wotton. 

libelously,  libellously  (li'bel-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
libelous  manner. 

liber  (li'ber),  n.  [<  L.  liber , the  inner  bark  of 
a tree  (cf.  Gr.  hemg,  a scale : see  lepis)f  also, 
because  such  bark  was  once  used  for  writing 
on  (cf.  book  as  related  to  beechj  and  paper  as 
related  to  papyrus ),  a writing  consisting  of 
several  leaves,  a book,  a division  of  a book. 
Hence  library,  etc.]  1.  In  bot.,  originally  the 
inner  bark  of  exogenous  stems,  lying  next  the 
cambium,  and  enveloped  by  parenchyma  and 
cork.  Sclerenchyma  fibers  are  characteristic  of,  but  not 
essential  to,  this  region.  ‘Liber’  (like  ‘bast’)  is  now 
used  as  a regional  term  synonymous  with  phloem , or  as  a 
tissue  name  equivalent  to  sclerenchyma. 

The  liber,  or  inner  bark,  continues  its  growth  through- 
out the  life  of  the  exogenous  tree,  by  an  annual  addition 
from  the  cambium-layer  applied  to  its  inner  surface. 

Gray,  Structural  Botany,  p.  81. 

2.  A book:  used  in  English  especially  with 
reference  to  the  books  in  which  deeds,  mort- 
gages, wills,  and  other  public  records  are  kept. 
Abbreviated  l.  and  lib . 

Liber  (li'ber),  n.  [L.]  An  ancient  Italic  divin- 
ity presiding  over  vineyards  and  wine:  later 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Bac- 
★chus. 

liberal  (lib'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  liberal , < 
OF.  liberal , F.  liberal  = Sp.  Pg.  liberal  = It. 
liberate,  < L.  liberalis,  befitting  a freeman,  < 
liber  (OL.  *loeber,  loebes ),  free ; akin  to  libet,  it 
pleases,  Gr.  Mtcteiv,  desire,  Skt.  -y/  lubli,  desire, 
AS.  ledf,  dear,  lufian,  love:  see  lief,  love i, 
leave2.  From  the  same  L.  source  {liber,  libet ) 
are  ult.  E.  liberate,  liberty,  libertine,  libidinous, 
liver%,  livery2,  deliver , etc.]  I,  a.  1.  Befitting 
a freeman,  or  a state,  condition,  or  situation 
free  from  narrow  limitations;  free  in  scope; 
of  wide  or  ample  range  or  extent;  not  nar- 
rowly limited  or  restricted;  expanded;  com- 
prehensive : as,  a liberal  education ; the  liberal 
arts  or  professions ; liberal  thought  or  feeling ; 
liberal  institutions ; a liberal  policy  in  govern- 
ment ; a liberal  interpretation  or  estimate. 

So  wonderful  were  the  graces  of  Solomon  that  they  over- 
came the  highest  expectation,  and  the  liberalest  belief. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  xvii.  6. 

To  love  her  [Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings]  was  a liberal  edu- 
cation. Steele,  Tatler,  No.  49. 

Now  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  end  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  man  as  a mean  or  instrument  are  not  only  not  the 
same,  they  are  iu  reality  generally  opposed.  And  as  these 
two  perfections  are  different,  so  the  training  requisite 
for  their  acquisition  is  not  identical,  and  has,  accordingly, 
been  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  one  is  styled 
liberal,  the  other  professional  education  — the  branches 
of  knowledge  cultivated  for  these  purposes  being  called 
respectively  liberal  and  professional,  or  liberal  and  lucra- 
tive, sciences.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  i. 

The  study  of  them  [the  classics]  is  fitly  called  a liberal 
education,  because  it  emancipates  the  mind  from  every 
narrow  provincialism,  whether  of  egoism  or  tradition, 
and  is  the  apprenticeship  that  every  one  must  serve  be- 
fore becoming  a free  brother  of  the  guild  which  passes 
the  torch  of  life  from  age  to  age. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  177. 

2.  Free  in  views  or  opinions;  expansive  in 
purpose  or  aim;  not  narrow,  bigoted,  or  in- 
tolerant; specifically,  favorable  to  personal, 
political,  or  religious  liberty ; opposed  to  nar- 
row conservatism  or  undue  restriction:  as,  a 
liberal  thinker;  a liberal  Christian;  a liberal 
statesman ; the  Liberal  party  (in  the  politics  of 
some  countries). 

It  was  a Scotchman,  Buchanan,  who  first  brought  liberal 
principles  into  clear  relief.  Lecky,  Rationalism,  1. 150. 
A livelier  bearing  of  the  outward  man,  . . . 

A bright,  fresh  twinkle  from  the  week-day  world, 

Tell  their  plain  story ; — yes,  thine  eyes  behold 
A cheerful  Christian  from  the  liberal  fold. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson. 

A Liberal  leader  here  in  England  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a man  of  movement  and  change,  called  expressly  to  the 
task  of  bringing  about  a modern  organisation  of  society. 

M.  Arnold , Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  652. 

3.  Free  in  bestowal  or  concession ; generously 
inclined ; ready  to  impart  or  bestow ; bounti- 
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ful;  munificent;  magnanimous:  followed  by 
with  or  of  before  the  thing  bestowed,  and  to 
before  the  recipient : as,  a liberal  donor ; to  be 
liberal  with  one’s  money;  to  be  liberal  to  an 
opponent  in  debate. 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 126. 

Nature  had  been  . . . liberal  of  personal  beauty  to  her. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  712. 
Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 
O’er  richer  stores  than  gems  or  gold. 

Whittier,  An  Autumn  Festival. 

4.  Freely  bestowed  or  yielded;  marked  by 
bounty  or  abundance ; generous;  ample:  as,  a 
liberal  donation;  a liberal  harvest  or  flow  of 
water;  to  make  a liberal  concession  or  admis- 
sion. 

But  the  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things ; and  by  liberal 
things  shall  he  stand.  Isa.  xxxii.  8. 

His  wealth  doth  warrant  a liberal  dower. 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 46. 

5.  Free  in  character  or  quality ; candid;  open; 
hence,  with  an  added  implication,  unduly  free; 
unrestrained;  unchecked;  licentious.  [Obso- 
lescent.] 

For  a tongue  euer  lyberall  nourisheth  folly. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105. 

Whether  they  cast  any  liberall  lookes  towards  any  of 
the  Kings  women.  Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  363. 

Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a liberal  villain, 
Confess’d  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A thousand  times  in  secret. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  93. 
Liberal  Christianity,  liberal  theology,  the  doctrinal 
views  respecting  Christianity  entertained  by  liberal  Chris- 
tians.— liberal  Christians,  a general  name  assumed  by 
certain  Protestantdenominations,  especially  the  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  who  dissent  from  the  principal  tenets 
of  what  are  commonly  called  the  orthodox  denominations. 
— Liberal  party,  a party  united  in  advocacy  of  measures 
of  progressive  reform.  As  a distinctive  designation  in 
British  politics,  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  Whig  party 
about  1830,  to  denote  the  body  formed  by  the  addition  to 
their  party  of  the  Radicals.  From  that  time  it  has  been 
the  name  assumed  by  and  usually  given  to  that  party 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  Conservative  party,  has  spe- 
cifically devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  measures  of  pro- 
gress and  reform. — Liberal  Union,  in  German  politics,  a 
party  consisting  of  National  Liberals  who,  chiefly  because 
of  adherence  to  doctrines  of  free  trade,  in  1880  withdrew 
their  support  from  Prince  Bismarck  (Secessionists),  toge- 
ther with  other  Liberals  of  similar  views.  In  1884  this 
party  joined  with  the  Progressists  (Fortschritts-partei)  to 
form  the  German  Liberal  party.  =Syn.  2.  Catholic,  toler- 
ant.— 3.  Charitable,  open-handed,  free-handed.— 4.  Full, 
abundant,  plentiful,  unstinted. 

ii.  n.  1.  A person  of  liberal  principles ; one 
who  believes  in  liberal  reforms,  or  advocates 
intellectual,  political,  or  religious  liberty. — 2. 
[ cap.' ] Specifically,  a member  of  a Liberal  par- 
ty in  politics. 

Most  of  those  who  now  pass  as  Liberals  are  Tories  of  a 
new  type.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  1. 

Constitutional  Liberals,  in  Spanish  politics,  a party  com- 
posed of  former  Republicans,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Seflor  Sagasta,  became  supporters  of  the  monarchical 
constitution  established  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy  in  Spain  in  1874.— German  Liberals,  in 
German  politics,  a party  of  moderate  Liberals,  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  formed  in  1884  by  the  union 
of  the  Progressist  party  (Fortschritts-partei)  with  the  Lib- 
eral Union.— National  Liberals,  in  German  politics,  a 
party  which,  before  the  creation  of  the  German  empire  in 
1871,  advocated,  along  with  progressive  measures  of  re- 
form, the  completion  of  governmental  unity  in  Germany. 
After  that  time  it  embraced  those  persons  who,  though  of 
Liberal  antecedents,  continued  in  support  of  the  later  pol- 
icy of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Liberal-Conservative  (lib " e - ral  - kon - s&r'va- 
tiv),  a.  andn.  I.  a.  In  Great "Britain,  belonging 
to  that  wing  or  portion  of  the  Conservative  party 
which  is  most  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Liber- 
als ; occupying  a position  midway  between  that 
of  the  average  Liberal  and  that  of  the  average 
Conservative. 

II.  n.  One  who  occupies  the  political  position 
defined  above. 

Liberalia  (lib-e-ra'li-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Liberalis; < Liber,  Bacchus:  see  Liber3. ] An  an- 
cient Roman  festival  celebrated  annually  on 
March  17th,  in  honor  of  Liber  and  Libera. 

liberalisation,  liberalise,  etc.  See  liberaliza- 
tion, etc. 

liberalism  (lib'e-ral-izm),  n.  [=  F.  libera- 
lisme  = Sp.  liber'alismo;  as  liberal  + -ism.']  1. 
Liberal  principles ; the  principles  or  practice  of 
liberals ; freedom  from  narrowness  or  bigotry, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion  or  politics. — 
2.  Specifically,  the  political  principles  of  a Lib- 
eral party. 

The  function  of  liberalism  in  the  past  was  that  of  put- 
ting a limit  to  the  powers  of  kings.  The  function  of  true 
Liberalism  in  the  future  will  be  that  of  putting  a limit  to 
the  powers  of  Parliaments. 

II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  107. 


liberate 

The  effects  of  their  [the  Peelites’]  separation  from  offi- 
cial Liberalism  . . . were  early  traceable. 

Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  127. 

liberalist  (lib'e-ral-ist),  n.  [<  liberal  + -ist.] 
A liberal. 

liberalistic  (liMe-ra-lis'tik),  a.  [<  liberalist  + 
-ic.]  Relating  to  or  characterized  by  liberal- 
ism ; conforming  to  liberal  principles,  espe- 
cially in  politics. 

liberality  (lib-e-ral'i-ti),  «. ; pi.  liberalities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  liberalite,  < OF.  liberalite,  F.  liberalite 
= Sp.  liberalidad  = Pg.  liberalidade  = It.  libe- 
ralitd,  < L.  Hberalita(t-)s,  away  of  thinking  be- 
fitting a freeman,  generosity,  < liberalis,  befit- 
ting a freeman:  see  liberal.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  liberalin  thought  or  opinion ; largeness 
of  mind ; catholicity  ; impartiality : as,  liberal- 
ity in  religion  or  politics ; he  treats  his  oppo- 
nent’s views  with  great  liberality. 

Many  treat  the  gospel  with  indifference  under  the  name 
of  liberality.  J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Freeness  in  imparting  or  yielding;  dispo- 
sition to  give  or  concede;  generosity;  bounty; 
magnanimity : as,  liberality  in  one’s  donations 
or  concessions. 

Amonge  the  comyns  welth  and  Concorde, 

And  that  our  ryclie  men  may  vse  lyberalyte. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

In  a bishop  great  liberality,  great  hospitality,  actions  in 
every  kind  great  are  looked  for. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii  24. 

3.  An  expression  or  manifestation  of  generos- 
ity ; that  which  is  generously  given. 

Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista’s  liberality, 

I’ll  mend  it  with  a largess. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 150. 
A little  before  the  Lord  sent  this  rain  of  liberalities  upon 
his  people.  N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p 99. 

=Syn.  Bounty,  Generosity,  etc.  (see  beneficence),  bountiful- 
ness ; toleration,  candor. 

liberalization  (lib " e-ral-i-za'  slion ) , n.  [<  liber- 
alize 4-  - ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  liberaliz- 
ing or  making  liberal.  Also  spelled  liberalisa- 
tion. 

The  end  of  education  is  the  formation  and  liberalisation 
of  character.  The  Academy , No.  875,  p.  88. 

liberalize  (lib'e-ral-iz),  v .;  pret.  andpp.  liberal- 
ized, ppr.  liberalizing.  [=  F.  liberaliser  = Sp. 
liber alizar  = Pg.  liberalisar ; as  liberal  + -4ze.] 
I.  trans.  To  render  liberal ; enlarge  the  free- 
dom or  scope  of ; free  from  narrowness  or  pre- 
judice: as,  to  liberalize  the  institutions  of  a 
country. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I am  sure  I do  not 
despise.  They  warm  the  heart,  they  enlarge  and  liberal- 
ize our  minds ; they  animate  our  courage  in  a time  of  con- 
flict. Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Some  acquaintance  with  foreign  and  ancient  literatures 
has  the  liberalizing  effect  of  foreign  travel. 

Lowell,  Books  and  Libraries. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  liberal.  [Rare.] 

After  the  rejection  of  the  exclusive  feature  of  the  origi- 
nal plan,  Mrs.  Hunger  had  liberalised  more  and  more. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xvi. 

Also  spelled  liberalise. 

liberalizer  (lib'e-ral-i-zfer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  liberalizes,  or  makes  liberal.  Also  spell- 
ed liberaliser. 

Archery,  cricket,  gun  and  fishing-rod,  horse  and  boat, 
are  all  educators,  liberalizers.  Emerson,  Culture. 

liberally  (lib'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a liberal  man- 
ner. (a)  With  a liberal  scope  or  range ; without  nar- 
rowness or  prejudice;  impartially;  freely,  (ft)  With  a 
liberal  hand;  bountifully;  amply,  (c)  With  undue  free- 
dom; licentiously. 

Liberal-Unionism  (lib,/e-ral-u/nyon -izm),  «. 
The  political  attitude  or  opinions  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party. 

Liberal-Unionist  (lib//e-ral-u'nyon-ist),  n.  and 
a.  I.  n.  A member  of  that  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  Great  Britain  which  from  1886, 
refusing  to  concur  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy 
of  conceding  home  rule  to  Ireland,  advocated 
the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union  of  1801 
essentially  unimpaired,  and  therefore,  from  the 
importance  they  attached  to  the  Irish  question, 
made  common  cause  with  the  Conservatives. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  political  party 
or  section  of  the  Liberal-Unionists, 
liberate  (lib'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  liberated, 
ppr.  liberating.  [<  L.  Uberatus,  pp.  of  liberare 
(>  It.  liberare  = Sp.  Pg.  librar  — F.  livrer),  set 
free,  deliver,  < liber,  free : see  liberal.  Cf.  liver3, 
livery^,  delivery.]  1.  To  set  free;  release  from 
restraint  or  bondage;  deliver:  as,  to  liberate  a 
slave  or  a prisoner ; to  liberate  the  mind  from 
the  shackles  of  prejudice. 


liberate 
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liberty 


The  principles  of  Christian  morality  and  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy were  violated  in  the  maxims  of  libertidde  which 
guided  the  dominant  politics  of  the  country. 

x Whipple,  Starr  King. 

libertinage  (lib'er-tin-aj),  n.  [<  F.  libertinage; 
as  libertine  + -age.]  i.  The  character  or  be- 
lief of  a libertine  or  free-thinker;  laxity  of 
opinion. 

A growing  libertinage,  which  disposed  them  to  think  libertismt  (lib'er-tizm),  n 

Libertinism.  [Rare.] 


slightly  of  the  Christian  faith.  W arburton,  W orks,  IX.  xiii. 

2.  The  conduct  of  a libertine  or  debauchee. 


It  is  an  uneasy  lot  . . . to  be  present  at  this  great  spec- 
tacle of  life  and  never  be  liberated  from  a small,  hungry 
shivering  self.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  807. 

At  last  and  forever  I am  mine  and  God’s, 

Thanks  to  his  liberating  angel  Death  — 

Never  again  degraded  to  be  yours. 

Browning , King  and  Book,  I.  138. 

2.  To  disengage;  separate  from  something 
else : as,  to  liberate  a gas  from  a solid.  =Syn.  1. 

Enfranchise,  Manumit,  etc.  (see  emancipate);  Release,  etc. 

(see  disengage);  disenthrall,  ransom,  discharge,  let  go,  turn 
loose. 

liberate  (lib'e-rat),  n.  [<  ML.  liberata,  delivery, 
livery:  see  livery 2.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a writ  is- 
sued out  of  Chancery  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  similar  royal  allowances ; also,  a writ  ★ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  for  the  delivery  of  land  libertine  (lib'er-tin),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  libertin 
and  goods  taken  upon  forfeits  of  recognizance.  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  libertino,  < L.  libertinus,  a freed- 
— Liberate  roll,  the  account  kept  in  the  old  English  man,  prop,  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  condi- 
exchequer  of  pensions  and  other  allowances  of  money  tion  of  a freedman,  < libertus,  a freedman,  < 
made  under  the  great  seal.  liber,  tree:  see  liberal,  liberate,  v.  In  the  later 

liberation  (lib-e-ra  shon),  ».  [<  F-Meratwn  ’ (4_7)  the  word  logically  depends  on 

= Sp.  hbemcio n = Pg.  hberagao  = It.  Uberazt-  m ^ j x jSjhmi  hist,  a freed- 

one,  < L.  liberaho(n-),  a freeing,  < hberare,  pp.  mftn  nfiTaonJn)^nmittea  or  set,  free  from  le- 
liberatus,  sot  free:  see  liberate,  v.]  The  act  of 


3f.  Irreligiousness ; regardlessness  of  the  dic- 
tates of  morality. 

Ever  since  hath  libertinism  of  all  kinds  promoted  its  in- 
terest,  and  increased  its  party. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

4.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a libertine  or 
rake;  licentiousness;  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  lust;  debauchery;  lewdness. 

[<  libert(y)  + -ism.] 


Some  fourteen  years  of  squalid  youth, 
And  then  libertinage,  disease,  the  grave — 
Hell  in  life  here,  hereafter  life  in  hell. 


A writ  of  error,  not  of  libertism,  that  those  two  princi- 
pal leaders  of  reformation  may  not  now  come  to  be  sued 
in  a bill  of  licence,  to  the  scandal  of  our  Church. 

Milton,  Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce. 


Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 159.  liberty  (lib'er-ti),  n. ; pi.  liberties  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 


liberating  or  setting  free ; deliverance  from 
restraint  or  confinement ; enlargement;  disen- 
gagement, as  from  constraint  or  obligation,  or 
from  mixture:  as,  liberation  from  prison  or  from 
debt;  the  liberation  of  a country  from  tyranni- 
cal government ; the  liberation  of  a gas. 
liberationism  (lib-e-ra'shon-izm),  n,  [<  libera- 
tion 4-  -ism.]  In  British  politics,  the  principles 
oropinions  of  theliberationists.  Quarterly  Bev., 
CLXII.  8. 

liberationist  ( lib-e-ra 'shon-ist),  n.  [<  libera- 
tion + -ist.J  In  British  politics,  one  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 

The  object  of  the  Liberationism  is  sufficiently  transpa- 
rent.  If  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  could 
be  identitied  with  the  supremacy,  its  mil  might  be  assured 
with  the  collapse  of  one  political  party. 

Quarterly  Rev. , CLXII.  3. 

liberator  (lib'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  liberateur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  liberador  = It.  liberators,  < L.  liberator, 
one  who  sets  free,  < Hberare,  pp.  liberatus,  set 
free:  see  liberate.]  One  who  liberates  or  de- 
livers ; a deliverer. 

He  [Luther]  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the 
European  intellect.  Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  534. 

liberatory  (lib'e-ra-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  liberatoire; 
as  liberate  + -ory]  Tending  to  liberate  or  set 
free.  [Rare.] 

Liberian  (li-be'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Liberia  (see 
def.)  (<  L.  liber,  free)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Liberia,  a country  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  colonized  with  liberated  Afri- 
cans by  the  American  Colonization  Society  (be- 
ginning in  1822),  and  made  a republic  in  1847. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Liberia, 
liberomotor  (lib'/e-r6-mo'tqr),  a.  [Irreg.  < L. 
Hberare,  free  (see  liberate),  + motor,  a mover.] 
Disengaging  or  setting  free  motor  energy,  as  a 
nervous  ganglion : correlated  with  recipiomotor 
and  dirigomotor.  See  motor,  a. 
libertarian  (lib-er-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  lib- 
erty) + -arian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lib- 
erty, or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  tho 
will  (especially  in  an  extreme  form),  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  necessity;  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  free  will:  opposed  to  necessitarian. 

I believe  he  [Dr.  Alex.  Crombie,  author  of  an  essay  on 
philosophical  necessity]  may  claim  the  merit  of  adding 
the  word  libertarian  to  the  English  language,  as  Priestley 
added  that  of  “necessarian.”  Reid,  Correspondence,  p.  88. 

The  "power  of  acting  without  a motive,”  which  Reid 
and  other  writers,  on  what  used  to  be  called  the  Liberta- 
rian side,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  claim. 

H.  Sidgwick , Mind,  XIII.  407. 

II.  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  (especially  in  an  extreme 
form):  opposed  to  necessitarian. 

Though  Libertarians  contend  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
at  any  moment  to  act  contrary  to  our  formed  character 
and  previous  custom,  still  they  and  Determinists  alike 
teach  that  it  is  much  less  easy  than  men  commonly  ima- 
gine to  break  the  subtle  unfelt  trammels  of  habit. 

II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  49. 

libertarianism  (lib-er-ta'ri-an-izm),  ».  [<  lib- 

ertarian + -ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of 


liberty,-!-  -cida,  < ecedere,  kill.]  A destroyer  of 
liberty. 

Ilis  country’s  pride 

The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  libertidde, 

Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a loathed  rite. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  4. 

liberticide2  (lib'er-ti-sid  or  li-ber'ti-sid),  n.  [< 
L.  liberta(t-)s, liberty,  + -cidium,  < credere , kill.] 
Destruction  of  liberty. 


man ; a person  manumitted  or  set  free  from  le- 
gal servitude. 

By  vertue  of  an  act  granted  out  of  the  senat,  the  liber- 
tines (i.  e.  the  sonnes  of  freed-men)  were  enrolled  into  the 
foure  tribes  of  the  citie.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1210. 

2.  A member  of  a Jewish  synagogue  mentioned 
in  Acts  vi.  9,  probably  composed  of  descen- 
dants of  Jewish  freedmen  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  by  Tiberius,  and  had  returned 
to  Palestine. 

Then  there  arose  certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is 
called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines , . . . disputing 
with  Stephen.  Acts  vi.  9. 

3f.  A freeman  of  an  incorporate  town  or  city. 

And  used  me  like  a fugitive,  an  inmate  of  a town, 

That  is  no  city  libertine,  nor  capable  of  their  gown. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi. 

4.  One  who  is  free  from  or  does  not  submit  to 
restraint;  one  who  is  free  in  thought  and  action. 

When  he  speaks. 

The  air,  a charter’d  libertine,  is  still. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1.  48. 
And  though  Rubens  in  his  History  is  too  much  a Liber- 
tine in  this  respect,  yet  there  is  in  this  very  place,  which 
we  now  describe,  much  truth  in  the  habit  of  his  principal 
Figures,  as  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Queen,  her  Son, 
the  3 Daughters,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  39. 

5f.  One  who  holds  loose  views  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  religion  or  morality ; an  irreligious 
person ; a free-thinker. 

The  second  sort  of  those  that  may  be  justly  number’d 
among  the  hinderers  of  Reformation  are  Libertines;  these 
suggest  that  the  Discipline  sought  would  be  intolerable. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

6.  [cap.]  A member  of  a pantheistic,  antinomi- 
an  sect  which  existed  about  1530  in  France 
and  neighboring  countries.  The  Libertines  main- 
tained that  God  alone  exists,  and  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  since  man,  in  obeying  his 
own  impulses,  obeys  God,  who  is  in  him,  and  consequently 
can  never  commit  sin.  The  sect  became  grossly  sensual, 
and  finally  disappeared. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  in  them  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  is  the  fountain  of  many  great  and 
capital  errors : I instance  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
libertines,  familists,  quakers,  and  other  enthusiasts,  which 
issue  in  the  corrupted  fountain.  Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  A man  given  to  the  indulgence  of  lust;  one 
who  leads  a dissolute,  licentious  life ; a rake; 
a debauchee. 

Like  a puff’d  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  49. 

Libertines  of  Geneva,  a body  of  avowed  infidels  and 
voluptuaries  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  were  evidently  influenced  by  the  sect  mentioned 
above,  if  they  were  not  representatives  of  it. 

ii.  a.  1.  Free;  unrestrained.  [Rare.] 

I have  rambled  in  this  libertine  manner  of  writing  by 
way  of  Essay.  Steele , Tatler,  No.  172. 

2.  Licentious;  dissolute;  not  under  the  re- 
straint of  or  in  accord  with  law  or  religion : as, 
libertine  principles. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chuse  rather  a liber- 
tine and  impure  single  life  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage. 

Bacon. 

Pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  106. 

n.  [<  F.  liberti- 
The  exercise  of 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  a libertine  or  freed- 
man; exemption  from  servitude  and  its  dis- 
abilities. [Rare.] 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  freeman,  and  denied  the  lib- 
ertinism that  belongs  to  it.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  486. 
2.  The  state  of  being  free  or  unrestrained  in 
thought  or  action. 

The  genial  libertinism  of  Horace. 

Sumner,  Orations,  1. 143. 


liber  te,  liber  tee,  < OF.  liber  te,  F.  liber  te  = Sp. 
libertad  = Pg.  liberdade  = It.  liberta,  < L.  liber- 
ta(t-)s , OL.  loeberta(t-)s , freedom,  < liber , free: 
see  liberal.]  1.  The  state  of  being  free,  or 
exempt  from  external  restraint  or  constraint, 
physical  or  moral;  freedom;  especially,  exemp- 
tion from  opposition  or  irksome  restraint  of  any 
kind. 

The  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  Rom.  viii.  21. 

Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free.  Gal.  v.  1. 

I must  have  liberty 

Withal,  as  large  a charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I please. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  47. 
The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free  from  any  supe- 
rior power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legis- 
lative authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the  law  of  Nature 
for  his  rule.  Locke,  Of  Government,  II.  iv.  22. 

’Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  446. 
The  French  notion  of  liberty  is  political  equality ; the 
English  notion  is  personal  independence. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  89. 

Specifically — 2.  Freedom  of  the  will;  the  power 
of  election  or  free  choice,  undetermined  by  any 
necessity ; exemption  from  internal  compulsion 
or  restraint  in  willing  or  volition. 

Liberty  ...  is  the  power  a man  has  to  do  or  forbear  do- 
ing any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbear- 
ance has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  15. 
Freedom  from  necessity  is  also  called  liberty  of  election, 
or  power  to  choose,  and  implies  freedom  from  anything 
invincibly  determining  a moral  agent.  It  has  been  distin- 
guished into  liberty  of  contrariety,  or  the  power  of  deter- 
mining to  do  either  of  two  actions  which  are  contrary,  as 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil ; and  liberty  of  contradiction, 
or  the  power  of  determining  to  do  either  of  two  actions 
which  are  contradictory,  as  to  walk  or  to  sit  still,  to  walk 
in  one  direction  or  in  another.  Freedom  from  necessity  is 
sometimes  also  called  liberty  of  indifference,  because,  be- 
fore he  makes  his  election,  the  agent  has  not  determined 
in  favor  of  one  action  more  than  of  another. 

Fleming,  Yocab.  Philos. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  exempt,  as  a com- 
munity or  an  individual,  from  foreign  or  arbi- 
trary political  control ; a condition  of  political 
self-government.  Civil  liberty  implies  the  subjection 
of  the  individual  members  of  a community  to  laws  imposed 
by  the  community  as  a whole ; but  it  does  not  imply  the 
assent  of  each  individual  to  these  laws.  An  individual  has 
civil  liberty  if  he  is  a member  of  a community  which  pos- 
sesses such  liberty,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
which  the  laws  of  the  community  guarantee  him. 

If  not  equal  all,  yet  free, 

Equally  free ; for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  793. 

Real  liberty  is  neither  found  in  despotism,  nor  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  democracy,  but  in  moderate  governments. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  416. 
Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 
D.  Webster,  Second  Speech  on  Foote’s  E-esolution. 

4.  In  law , freedom  from  all  restraints  except 
such  as  the  lawful  rights  of  others  prescribe. — 

5.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a superior,  to  do 
something  that  one  might  not  otherwise  do; 
leave;  specifically,  permission  granted  to  en- 
listed men  in  the  navy  to  go  on  shore.  Com- 
pare liberty-man. 

There  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present  hour 
of  five  till  bell  have  told  eleven.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  2.  10. 

There  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a loose  and 
straggling  way.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  13. 

6.  Immunity  enjoyed  by  prescription  or  by 
grant;  privilege;  exemption;  franchise:  as, the 
liberties  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  property  of  Englishmen,  much  more  of  religious 
Englishmen,  and  should  be  most  of  all  of  religious  New 
Englishmen,  to  be  tenacious  and  tender  of  their  liberties. 
U.  Oakes,  Election  Sermon  (Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  166). 

7.  A place  or  district  within  which  certain  spe- 
cial privileges  may  be  exercised;  the  limits 
within  which  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  those  enti- 
tled to  it ; a place  of  exclusive  jurisdiction : gen- 
erally in  the  plural : as,  the  liberties  of  a prison 
(the  limits  within  which  prisoners  are  free  to 
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move);  within  the  city  liberty;  the  Northern 
Liberties  (a  part  of  Philadelphia  so  named  be- 
cause originally  consisting  of  districts  having 
certain  specific  privileges). 

We  had  told  him  that,  if  ours  [our  vessels]  did  trade 
within  his  liberties,  they  should  do  it  at  their  own  peril. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  877. 

Yet  there  are  no  people  in  the  Liberty  of  Westminster 
that  live  in  more  credit  than  we  do. 

Foote,  The  Commissary,  i. 
We  dropt  with  evening  on  a rustic  town 
Set  in  a gleaming  river’s  crescent-curve. 

Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  liberties. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

8.  Action  or  speech  not  warranted  by  custom 
or  propriety;  freedom  not  specially  granted; 
freedom  of  action  or  speech  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  civility  or  decorum : as,  may  I 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you? 

This  headstrong  writer  came ; who,  with  a new-found  art, 
Made  following  authors  take  less  liberty. 

Dryden  and  Soame,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  130. 

This  Liberty  of  your  Tongue  will  one  Day  bring  a Con- 
finement on  your  Body.  Congreve,  Xove  for  Love,  i.  3. 

Acres.  I never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That’s  no  argument  at  all — he  has  the  less  right 
then  to  take  such  a liberty.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had 
taken  liberties  with  him.  Macaiday. 

9.  In  the  manage,  a curve  or  arch  in  a horse’s 

bit  affording  room  for  the  tongue At  liberty. 

(a) Free  from  constraint ; free:  as,  to  set  a person  at  liberty. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  lived  Lord  Hastings, 

Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  6.  9. 
(&)  With  freedom  or  power  (to  do  something) : as,  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  secret. 

I took  one  of  the  janizaries  of  the  place,  and  paid  him 
the  usual  Tribute,  and  found  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  what  I pleased.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  9. 
(c)  Disengaged  ; not  in  use. 

I dressed  as  well  as  I could  for  shivering,  and  washed 
when  there  wa3  a basin  at  liberty. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 
Cap  of  Liberty.  See  cap i and  liberty -cap. — Civil  liberty. 
See  civil,  and  def.  3,  above. — Forest  liberties,  Gallican 
liberties,  jail  liberties.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Lib- 
erties’ Union  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1850  (13  and  14 
Viet.,  c.  105),  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  liberties 
with  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. — Liberty 
hall.  See  /^.—Liberty  of  indifference.  See  quotation 
from  Fleming  under  del.  1,  and  indifference.  —Liberty  Of 
the  press,  freedom  of  the  press  from  police  restrictions  of 
the  right  to  print  and  publish;  liberty  to  print  and  publish 
without  previous  permission  from  government.  Liberty  of 
the  press  is  deemed  to  exist  where  the  only  restrictions  on 
the  right  of  publishing  are  amenability  to  judicial  process 
for  damages,  or  to  punishment,  after  making  an  actionable 
or  criminal  publication,  and  amenability  to  judicial  process 
to  prevent  intended  publication  on  proof  that  it  is  in  j urious 
to  rights  of  private  property.— Liberty  party,  in  U.  S.  hist., 
a political  party  whose  leading  principle  was  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  arose  about  1839,  and  nominated  a candidate 
for  President  in  1840  and  in  1844.  From  1848  its  members 
generally  acted  with  the  Free-soil  and  later  with  the  Re- 
publican party.— Natural  liberty,  the  power  of  acting 
as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless  by 
the  law  of  nature.  Blaclcstone.  [Many  writers,  however, 
use  natural  liberty  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  civil  liberty .] — 
Personal  liberty,  freedom  from  restraint  of  the  person.— 
Political  liberty,  freedom  from  political  usurpation ; the 
condition  of  a people  which  participates  in  the  making 
of  its  own  laws,  in  a state  which  is  not  subject  to  foreign 
domination. —Religious  liberty,  the  right  of  freely  adopt- 
ing and  professing  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of 
worshiping  or  refraining  from  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  without  external  control. — To 
break  liberty.  See  break. = Syn.  Independence,  etc.  (see 
freedom)'.  License,  etc.  (see  leaves,  n.). 
liberty-book  (lib'er-ti-buk),  n.  A book  on  a 
man-of-war  wbieh  shows  the  length  of  liberty- 
allowed,  the  time  of  returning,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  man  returned.  Luce. 
liberty-cap  (lib'er-ti-kap),  n.  A cap  of  the 
form  known  as  the  Phrygian,  used  as  a symbol 
of  political  or  personal  liberty.  The  custom  is 
taken  from  the  supposed  use  of  this  cap  as  a token  of  the 
manumission  of  a slave  in  Rome.  The  red  cap  of  the 
French  extreme  revolutionists  (see  bonnet-rouge)  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  cap  of  liberty,  which  accordingly 
became  the  symbol  of  the  French  revolution, 
liberty-man  (lib'er-ti-man),  n.  Naut.,  a sailor 
who  has  leave  to  go  ashore ; one  who  has  been 
allowed  a period  of  liberty  for  recreation. 

It  is  a point  with  liberty-men  to  be  pulled  off  and  back 
by  their  shipmates. 

It.  n.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  147. 
liberty-pole  (lib'er-ti-pol),  n.  A tall  flagstaff 
set  up  in  honor  of  liberty,  usually  surmounted 
with  the  liberty-cap  or  other  symbol  of  liberty. 
[U.  S.] 

The  soldiers  openly  insulted  the  people,  and  in  a few 
weeks  cut  down  their  liberty-pole. 

Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  193. 

libethenite  (li-beth'en-It),  n.  [<  Libethen  (see 
def.)  + -iie2.]  The  basic  phosphate  of  copper, 
a mineral  first  found  at  Libethen  in  Hungary, 
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having  an  olive-green  color  and  crystallizing 
in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  isomorphous 
with  olivenite. 

libidinist  (li-bid'i-nist),  n.  [<  L.  libido  ( libi - 
din-),  desire  (see  libidinous),  + -isf.]  One  who 
is  given  to  lewdness.  [Bare.] 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily  be- 
lieved that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinists. 

F.  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  350. 

libidinosity  (li-bid-i-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  libidino- 
site;  as  libidinous  + -ity. "j  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  libidinous ; libidinousness. 

libidinous  (li-bid'i-nus),  a.  [<  F.  libidinem  == 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  libidinoso,  < L.  libidinosus,  lubidino- 
sus,  full  of  desire,  passion,  or  appetite,  lascivi- 
ous, < libido,  lubido  (libidin-,  lubidin-),  desire, 
< libet,  lubet,  it  pleases:  see  liberal .]  Charac- 
terized by  lust  or  lewdness ; having  or  arising 
from  an  eager  appetite  for  sexual  indulgence ; 
lustful;  lewd;  also,  fitted  to  excite  lustful  de- 
sire. 

It  is  not  love,  but  strong  libidinous  will, 

That  triumphs  o er  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 
= Syn.  Prurient,  concupiscent.  See  list  under  lascivious. 

libiainously  (li-bid'i-nus-li),  adv.  In  a libid- 
inous manner ; with  lewd  desire  ; lustfully ; 
lewdly. 

libidinousness  (li-bid'i-nus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  libidinous;  lustfulness; 
lewdness. 

libkent,  libkinf,  n.  [Appar.  < live  1 (*lib)  + 
ken 6.]  A house ; lodgings.  [Old  slang.] 

To  their  libkins  at  the  crackman's. 

B.  J onson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 
These  are  the  fees  that  I always  charge  a swell  that  must 
have  his  lib-ken  to  himsell — thirty  shillings  a-week  for 
lodgings,  and  a guinea  for  garnish ; half-a-guinea  a-week 
for  a single  bed.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xliv. 

liblongt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  livelong 2.  Cot- 
grave. 

Libocedms  (li-bo-se'drus),  n.  [NL.  (Endliclier, 
1847) ; the  first  element  is  not  obvious ; the  sec- 
ond is  Gr.  Kidpog , the  cedar:  see  cedar. ] A ge- 
nus of  coniferous  trees  of  the  tribe  Cupressincce. 
It  is  closely  related  to  Thuja,  the  arbor-vitae,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  having  only  two  fertile  scales  in  the 
cone,  and  seeds  united  at  the  top.  There  are  eight  species, 
natives  of  Chili,  California,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  New  Caledonia.  L.  dccurrens,  the  North  American 
species,  called  white  cedar,  bastard  cedar,  post-cedar,  and 
incense-cedar,  is  a large  tree,  sometimes  150  feet  in  height, 
ranging  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  with  light,  soft,  durable 
wood.  (See  incense-cedar.)  L.  Chilensis  is  the  Chilian 

★arbor-vitae  or  alerce-tree. 

libra  (li'bra),  n.  [<  L.  libra,  a balance,  a Roman 
pound(s eelivrey,  cf.Gr./UVpa,apound(see  liter). 
Hence  ult.  lime,  libella,  level1,  etc.]  1.  [cap.] 
An  ancient  zodiacal  constellation,  representing 
an  ordinary  pair  of  scales.  This  constellation  was  not 
commonly  used  among  the  Greeks,  its  place  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Chelae,  or  Scorpion’s  Claws.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  Egyptian  zodiacs,  going  back  to  600  B.  0.; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  as  old  as  the  rest 
of  the  zodiac  (that  is,  2,000  years  or  more  B.  c.).  Its  prin- 
cipal stars,  Kiffa  borealis  and  Iviffa  australis,  2.7  and  3.0 
magnitude  respectively,  are  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  of  which  Antares  forms  the  vertex. 

2.  [cop.]  The  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac,  repre- 
sentedbythe  character^,  whichshowsthe  scale- 
beam. — 3.  An  Italian  or  Spanish  pound.  The 
Roman  pound  was  327  grams  or  5,046  grains  troy,  and  the 
Italian  light-weight  pounds  seem  to  be  derived  from  it, 
their  heavy  weights  having  another  origin,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Libra.  Grains.  Libra.  Grains. 

Grossa  of  Milan 11,776.7  Rome 5,234.0 

Piccola  of  Milan  .. . 6,046.6  Messina 4,923.7 

Naples 4,949.1  Tuscany 5,240.5 

Tiedmont 5,692.6  Grossa  of  Venice. . . 7.363.0 

Ragusa 5,772.7  Sottile of  Venice  ...4,649.5 

All  these  statements  are  taken  from  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sian Commission.  The  Castilian  libra  was  7,101  grains ; 
that  of  Portugal  was  7,083.3  grains.  The  libra  of  Spain, 
Mexico,  etc.,  is  1.014  pounds  avoirdupois. 

libral  (ll'bral),  a.  [<  L.  libralis,  of  a pound 
weight,  < libra,  a pound:  see  libra.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a Roman  libra  or  pound:  as,  the 
libral  as,  a Roman  bronze  coin  weighing  one 
pound  or  12  ounces  (compare  as 4) ; the  libral 
system,  the  Roman  monetary  system  based  on 
the  libra  or  pound. 

librarian  (li-bra'ri-an),  n.  [In  def.  1,  < L.  li- 
brarius,  a transcriber  of  books,  also  a booksell- 
er (>  It.  librajo  — Sp.  librero  = Pg.  Uvreiro , a 
bookseller,  = OF.  libraire,  a bookseller,  tran- 
scriber, a writer  of  books,  F.  libraire,  a book- 
seller), < librarius,  belonging  to  books : see  li- 
brary. In  def.  2 as  if  directly  < library  + -an.] 
It.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Charybdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds,  the 
waves : this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides.  There 
are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a day,  but  this  is  the  error  of 
the  librarian.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
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2.  The  keeper  or  custodian  of  a library;  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  books  and  other  contents 
of  a library. 

librariansilip  (11-bra'ri-an-ship),  n.  [<  libra- 
rian + -shijp.]  1.  The  office  of  librarian. — 2. 
The  work  of  a librarian ; the  management  of  a 
library. 

A very  good  basis  for  his  modest  plea  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  librarianship  as  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

^ Science,  VIII.  70. 

library  (li'bra-ri),  n.\  pi.  libraries  (-riz).  [< 

ME.  librarie,  < OF.  librairie,  librarie,  libraire, 
a bookseller’s  shop,  a bookcase,  a library,  F. 
librairie  = Pr.  librari  = Sp.  libreria  (after  F.)  = 
Pg.  livraria  = It.  libreria  (after  F.),  a booksell- 
er’s shop,  bookselling,  also,  in  imprints,  a pub- 
lication-office, < L.  libraria,  a bookseller’s  shop, 
ML.  a library,  cf.  L.  librarium,  a bookcase,  fern, 
and  neut.  respectively  of  librarius,  belonging  to 
books,  < liber,  a book : see  liber1.  For  the  Rom. 
word  for  ‘library’  in  the  usual  E.  sense,  see  bib- 
liotheca.'] 1.  A place  set  apart  for  the  keeping 
and  use  of  books  and  other  literary  material ; a 
room,  set  of  rooms,  or  a building  in  which  a 
collection  of  books  for  reading  or  study  is  kept. 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a true  Pindar  stood  without  a head) 

Received  of  wits  an  undistinguished  race. 

Pope,  I’rol.  to  Satires,  1.  235. 

2.  A collection  of  books,  whether  manuscript 
or  printed,  which  may  include  also  pamphlets, 
maps,  and  other  literary  material,  intended  for 
reading,  study,  or  reference,  as  distinguished 
from  a bookseller’s  stock,  which  is  intended  for 
sale.  Libraries  are  of  different  kinds  and  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  tastes  of  tlieir  owners,  the  readers  for  whom  they 
are  designed,  their  contents,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  used,  as  private,  public,  special  or  professional, 
general,  consulting  or  circulating,  etc. 

Knowing  I loved  my  books,  he  furnish’d  me 
From  mine  own  library  with  volumes  that 
I prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  167. 
Alexandrian  library,  a library  at  Alexandria  (see  Alex- 
andrian), destroyed  about  47  B.  c.  A supplementary  or 
second  library  was  in  the  Serapeum.  This  library  (accord- 
ing to  some  writers  who  discredit  its  sacking  by  the  Arabs) 
was  entirely  destroyed  under  Tlieophilus,  A.  D.  391. — Am- 
brosian, Cottonian,  Laurentian,  etc..  Horary.  See 
the  adjectives. — Circulating  library.  (a)  A library  the 
books  of  which  circulate  among  the  users  : distinguished 
from  a consultina  or  reference  library,  where  books 
may  be  consulted,  but  from  which  they  may  not  he  taken 
away,  (b)  Specifically,  a collection  or  stock  of  books  kept 
exclusively  for  lending  out,  as  a private  enterprise,  either 
for  a fixed  payment  on  each  or  for  a periodical  subscription. 

library-keeper  (li'bra-ri-kcV'per),  n.  The  cus- 
todian of  a library:  formerly  used  for  the  now 
current  librarian,  2. 

librate1  (li'brat),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  librated,  ppr. 
librating.  [<  L.  libratus,  pp.  of  librare,  poise, 
weigh,  balance,  < libra,  a balance:  see  libra.] 
I.  trans.  To  hold  in  equipoise:  poise;  balance. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  as  a balance ; be  poised. 

The  birds  of  the  air  librating  over  me  served  as  a can- 
opy from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Beckford,  Vathek,  p.  193. 

librate2  (li'brat),  n.  [<  ML.  librata,  the  value 
of  a pound  ( librata  terree,  appar.  orig.  a piece 
of  land  producing  an  annual  rent  of  one  pound), 
< L.  libra,  a pound:  see  libra.]  1.  Land  of  the 
annual  value  of  one  pound. — 2.  A piece  of  land 
containing  4 oxgangs  of  13  acres  each.  Min- 
sheu;  Bailey. 

The  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  send  [to  a provincial  coun- 
cil] all  persons  who  possessed  more  than  twenty  librates 
of  land.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 179. 

libration  (li-bra'shon),  n.  [<  F.  libration  = Sp. 
libracion  = Pg.  libragdo  = It.  librazione , < L. 
Ubratio(n-),  a poising,  < librare,  pp.  libratus, 
poise:  see  librate1.]  1.  The  act  of  librating  or 
balancing,  or  the  state  of  being  balanced;  a 
state  of  equipoise;  balance. — 2.  In  astron.,  a 
real  or  apparent  libratory  or  oscillating  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  a balance  before  coming  to 
rest.— Libration  of  the  earth,  a phrase  used  by  some 
of  the  older  astronomers  to  describe  that  feature  of  the 
earth’s  motion  by  which,  while  it  revolves  in  its  orbit, 
its  axis  constantly  continues  parallel  to  itself. — Li- 
bration Of  the  moon,  an  apparent  irregularity  of 
the  moon’s  rotation,  whereby  those  parts  very  near* the 
border  of  the  lunar  disk  alternately  become  visible  and 
invisible,  indicating,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  vibratory  motion 
of  the  lunar  globe.  The  libration  of  the  moon  is  of  four 
kinds  : (a)  libration  in  longitude,  or  a seeming  vibratory 
motion  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is  not 
precisely  uniform,  as  her  rotation  about  her  axis  is ; (b) 
libration  in  latitude,  in  consequence  of  her  axis  being  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that  sometimes  one  of 
her  poles  and  sometimes  the  other  declines,  as  it  were,  or 
dips  toward  the  earth;  (c)  diurnal  libration,  apparent 
only,  and  due  to  the  earth’s  rotation.  When  the  moon  is 
rising  we  overlook  its  upper  (western)  limb,  and  the 
eastern  when  setting.  If  the  earth  were  very  small  this 
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libration  would  disappear  ; (d)  physical  libration,  an  ex- 
tremely  small  (but  certain)  actual  oscillation  unexplained 
by  the  causes  above  named,  and  probably  due  to  imper- 
fect sphericity  of  the  moon, — a slight  elongation  of  the 
diameter  which  is  always  nearly  directed  toward  the 
earth,  forming  a “ bulge  ” upon  which  the  earth’s  attrac- 
tion acts. 

lttiratory  (ll'bra-to-ri),  a.  [<  librafe*  + -ory.] 
Balancing;  moving  like  a balance  as  it  tends 
to  become  stationary  ; oscillating. 

Astronomers  . . . ascribe  to  the  moon  a libratory  mo- 
tion, or  motion  of  trepidation,  which  they  pretend  is  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south. 

• Diet,  of  Trevoux.  (Latham.) 

librettist  (li-bret'ist),  n.  [<  libretto  + -is*.]  A 
writer  of  librettos ; one  who  writes  the  words 
for  an  extended  musical  composition. 

Cambert  . . . built  his  work  on  the  Florentine  model, 
and,  encouraged  by  success,  wrote  several  others,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he,  with  his  librettist  Perrin,  instituted 
the  Academie  ftoyale  de  Musique.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV II.  87. 

libretto  (li-bret'o),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  libro,  a 
book,  < L.  liber,  a book:  see  Hfterl.]  1.  A book 
containing  the  words  of  an  extended  musical 
composition,  like  an  opera  or  an  oratorio. — 2. 
The  words  themselves  of  such  a work:  the 
text. 

libriform  (li'bri-form),  a.  [<  L.  liber,  inner 
bark,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 

H,ner  2r  bast.—: Libriform  cells  or  fibers,  those  wood- 
cells  which  resemble  liber  in  being  extremely  thick- walled. 

The  wood  of  the  beech  consists  of  the  usual  elements  — 
vessels,  tracheides,  libriform  fibres,  and  wood  parenchy- 
ma-  Nature , XXXIX.  611. 

librilla  (ll-bril'a),  n.  [ML.,  a balance  (steel- 
yard), a warlike  engine,  dim.  of  L.  libra , a bal- 
ance : see  libra.]  A fool’s  bauble, 
libs  (libz),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  An//,  the  southwest 
wind,  perhaps,  like  Afy  (/h/?-),  any  liquid  poured 
forth,  a drop,  stream,  < Tielfieiv,  pour  (so  called 
because  it  brought  wet).]  The  west-southwest 
wind.  Shenstone. 

Liburnian(li-ber'ni-an),a.  and  n.  [<  L .Liburnia, 
Gr.  A Lpypvia,  Aipovpyia , the  country  so  called, 
Liburni , Gr.  A LpvpvoL,  A iftvpviot,  the  inhabitants, 
an  Illyrian  people.]  I.  a.  In  anc.  geog.,  per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  country  called  Libur- 
nia, on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
southeast  of  Istria,  answering  to  parts  of  mod- 
ern Fiume,  Croatia,  and  northern  Dalmatia. — 
Liburnian  galley,  a light,  fast-sailing  ship  with  two  or 
more  banks  of  oars,  originally  used  by  Liburnian  pirates, 
and  employed  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Actium  and 
afterward  as  a war-ship. 

II.  n.  In  anc.  hist.,  an  inhabitant  of  Libur- 
nia. Liburnians  were  much  employed  at  Rome  under 
the  empire  as  porters  and  litter-bearers. 

"ibyan  (lib'ian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Libya , < Gr. 
A^pL^tbe  northern  part  of  Africa,  west  of  Egypt: 
cf.  L.  Libs,  Libys,  < Gr.  Ai(3vg,  a Libyan.]  I.  a. 
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fession,  or  conducting  a certain  trade ; a grant 
of  authorization ; a permit. 

I will  no  lenger  dwelle  in  this  contre, 

Wherefore,  I you  beseche,  sithe  it  is  so. 

That  ye  will  graunte  me  licence  for  to  go. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  588. 

Which  did  not  more  embolden  than  encourage 
My  faulting  tongue.  Ford , Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 

Very  few  of  the  Egyptians  avail  themselves  of  the  li- 
cence, which  their  religion  allows  them,  of  having  four 
wives.  E.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  I.  162. 
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1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya.  Libya  was  the  ancient 
Oreek  name  of  that  part  of  northern  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  Atlantic,  but  especially  of  the  coun- 
“Y  “““^lately  west  of  Egypt.  The  term  was  also  used  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  name  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  concerning  a branch  of  the 
Hamitic  family  of  languages  found  in  and  about 
ancient  Libya.  Also  called  Berber.— Libyan  sub- 
region,  in  zoogeog.  See  region. 

II.  w.  A member  of  the  primitive  race  in- 
habiting ancient  Libya;  a Berber. 

Licania  (li-ka'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fus6e  Anblet, 
1775);  said  to  be  a modification  of  caligni, 
the  native  name  of  these  trees  in  Guiana.*]  A 
genus  of  rosaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Chry- 
sobalanese,  distinguished  by  the  small  anthers, 
minute  stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary.  There 
are  about  60  species,  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  with  alternate  simple  leaves  and  small  flow- 
ers. The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard.  L.  heteromorpha 
is  called  Cayenne  rose  and  Cayenne  sassafras,  pepper- 
wood,  and  pottery-bark  tree , names  indicating  its  charac- 
ter and  uses. 

licca-tree  (lik'a-tre),  n.  A West  Indian  shrub 
or  tree,  Fagara  spinosa.  Also  called  lignum - 
rorum . 

lice,  n.  Plural  of  louse L 
licebane  (lis ' ban),  n.  The  stavesaere,  Delphi- 
mum  Staphisagria,  a species  of  larkspur, 
licensable  Gi'sen-sa-bl),  a.  [<  license  + -able.  1 
Capable  of  being  licensed;  suitable  to  be  li- 
★censed ; permitted  by  legal  grant, 
iicense,  licence  (li'sens),  re.  [<  ME.  licence,  < 
Sand  licence  = Sp.  licencia  = Pg.  licenca 
= It.  licenza,<  L.  licentia , license/  licen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  licere,  be  allowed,  be  allowable;  cf.  linquere , 
Gr.  AELTTELV,  leave:  see  delinquent , relinquish. 
Hence  also  (from  L.  licere)  E.  leisure , licit  il- 
licit, licentiate,  etc.]  1.  Authority  or  liberty 
to  do  or  forbear  some  act;  the  admission  of  an 
individual,  by  proper  authority,  to  the  right  of 
doing  particular  acts,  practising  a certain  pro- 
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Specifically — (a)  In  the  law  of  real  property,  authority  to 
do  an  act  or  series  of  acts  upon  the  land  of  the  person 
granting  the  license,  without,  however,  conferring  on  the 
licensee  any  estate  in  the  land : as,  a license  to  enter  and 
shore  up  an  adjoining  building,  or  to  take  sand,  or  bore  for 
oil : distinguished  from  easement.  (6)  In  patent  and  copy- 
right law,  permission  to  use  the  invention  patented,  or  pub- 
lish the  work  copyrighted,  without  a grant  of  any  proprie- 
tary rights  therein . (c)  In  the  law  of  municipal  corporations 
and  police  power,  permission  from  government  to  pursue  a 
vocation  or  carry  on  acts  which  are  prohibited  to  those  not 
taking  a license,  the  object  being,  by  the  prohibition  and  the 
conditions  imposed  on  the  permission,  to  regulate  the  ex- 
tent or  manner  of  doing  what  is  licensed,  (d)  In  interna- 
tional law,  a safe-conduct  granted  by  a belligerent  state  to 
its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to  neutrals,  to  car- 
ry on  a trade  which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  war  and 
operatingas  a dispensation  from  the  penalties  of  thoselaws, 
with  respect  to  the  state  granting  it.  Halleclc.  (e)  Eccles. , an 
authority  to  preach,  but  not  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
nor  to  represent  the  church  as  a clergyman  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies,  which  powers  are  conferred  by  ordi- 
nation. The  license  is  granted,  frequently  for  a limited 
Period  only,  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  after  examination 
of  the  candidate  as  to  his  fitness.  The  person  licensed  is 
termed  a licentiate.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  a deacon 
must  procure  a license  from  a bishop  to  enable  him  to 
preach,  that  power  not  being  inherent  in  his  office.  A 
license  from  the  bishop  is  also  necessary  to  permit  a man 
not  m orders  to  act  as  lay  reader. 

2.  A document  or  certificate  conferring  such 
authority  or  permission.— 3.  Unrestrained  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  especially  the  abuse 
of  such  freedom ; excess  of  liberty ; undue  free- 
dom; freedom  misused  in  contempt  of  law  and 
decorum ; rejection  of  legal  and  moral  control ; 
libertinism. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii. 

We  have  already  all  the  liberty  which  freeborn  subjects 
can  enjoy  ; and  all  beyond  it  is  but  licence. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Ded. 

No  more  let  Ribaldry  with  Licence  writ 

Usurp  the  Name  of  Eloquence  or  Wit. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  Prol. 
4.  An  intentional  departure  from  a rule  or 
standard  in  art  or  literature ; exceptional  liber- 
ty taken  for  the  sake  of  a particular  purpose  or 
effect : as,  poetical  or  musical  license ; to  use  li- 
cense in  painting  or  sculpture. 

Public  transactions  had  generally  been  recorded  in 
verse.  The  first  historians  might,  therefore,  indulge  with- 
out fear  of  censure  in  the  license  allowed  to  their  prede- 
cessors the  bards.  Macaulay,  History. 

High  license,  a license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  granted  only 
at  what  is  regarded  as  a high  rate,  and  intended  thereby 
to  reduce  the  number  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
places  so  licensed.  The  principle  of  high  license  is  regard- 
ed as  an  efficient  agency  for  the  promotion  of  temperance. 

— Letter  Of  license,  an  agreement  between  an  embar- 
rassed debtor  and  his  creditors,  that  the  latter  shall  for  a 
time  forbear  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  allow  him  mean- 
while to  carry  on  the  business  without  molestation.  The 
usual  form  in  the  United  States  is  a “composition  deed,” 
by  which  the  creditors  commonly  agree  to  receive  part  as 
payment  in  full,  or  to  receive  notes  payable  at  future  peri- 
ods. A letter  of  license  containing  provisions  that  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  a 
committee  of  the  creditors  is  called  a deed  of  inspectorship. 

— License  cases,  the  decision  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  three  cases,  in  1847(5  How.,  504),  sustaining 
State  laws  requiring  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitutional  provision  conferring  on 
Congress  the  power  toregulate  commerce  among  the  States 
does  not  restrict  the  power  of  a State  to  legislate  on  matters 
of  police,  public  health,  etc.  — License  in  amortization 
a license  to  convey  lands  to  a corporation  whose  holding 
of  lands  was  otherwise  forbidden  by  the  law  of  mortmain,  be- 
cause it  involved  a perpetuity.  —Marriage  license.  See 
marriage. — Registrar’s  license,  in  Eng.  tow;,  a license  is- 
sued by  a superintendent  registrar  for  a marriage  without 
religious  ceremony  at  the  registrar’s  office  or  with  religious 
c®remony  in  a dissenting  chapel  or  in  a church  or  chapel 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  latter  case  only  by  a 
clergyman  of  that  church  and  with  consent  of  the  min- 
lster.  Rod  license,  a license-tax  paid  by  anglers  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing;  for  salmon.  [Canada.  ] — Special  li- 
p®n^e,  specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  a license  obtained  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  permitting  specified  per- 
sons to  be  married  without  publication  of  banns  and  at 
a time  or  place  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law.  =Syn 
3.  Liberty,  etc.  (see  leave 2,  n.) ; laxity. 

license  (li'sens),  v.  t.',  pret.  and  pp.  licensed, 
ppr.  licensing.  [<  F . licencier  = Pr.  Sp.  licenciar 
= Pg*  licencear  = It.  licenziare , < ML.  licentiare, 
license,  < L.  licentia,  license : see  license , n.  Cf. 
licentiate i,  v.  ] 1 . To  grant  authority  to  do  an  act 
which,  without  such  authority,  would  he  illegal 
or  inadmissible ; remove  restrictions  from  by  a 
grant  of  permission;  authorize  to  act  in  a par- 
ticular character:  as,  to  license  a man  to  keep 


an  inn ; to  license  a physician  or  a lawyer.  Also 

licence. 

In  this  Year  Proclamation  was  made,  whereby  the  Peo- 
ple were  licensed  to  eat  white  Meats  in  Lent. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  291. 
The  king’s  right  of  licencing,  and  of  assenting  or  with- 
r • a8S.en^ to  the  election,  was  backed  up  by  his  power 

of  influencing  the  opinion  of  the  electors. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 381. 
2.  Generally,  to  permit  to  act  without  restraint; 
allow;  tolerate;  privilege:  as,  a licensed  buf- 
foon. 

Jests  like  a licens'd  fool,  commands  like  law. 

Donne,  Satires,  iv.  228. 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licensed  earl  may  run. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  587. 
3f.  To  permit  an  action  of ; grant  liberty  to  for 
a particular  proceeding. 

I pray,  Sir,  licence  me  a question. 

Chapman,  May-Day,  i.  1. 
Licence  my  innocent  flames,  and  give  me  leave  to  love 
such  charming  sweetness.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 

4f.  To  dismiss.  [Rare.] 

He  would  play  well,  and  willingly,  at  some  games  of 
greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that  when  he  listed  he 
could  license  his  thoughts.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Licensed  victuaHer.  See  victualler. — Power  to  li- 
cense, conferred  on  a municipality,  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  power  to  regulate  by  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions on  compliance  with  which  the  thing  shall  be  per- 
mitted, but  not  to  imply  the  power  absolutely  to  pro- 
mbit  any  useful  business. 

licensee  (li-sen-se'),  re.  [<  license  + -ee l.]  One 
to  whom  a license  is  granted.  Also  licencee. 
licenser  (li'sen-ser),  n.  1.  One  who  licenses 
or  grants  permission;  a person  authorized  to 
grant  permission  to  others:  as,  a licenser  of  the 
press.  Also  Ucencer.  In  legal  use  of  ten  licensor. 
— 2f.  Same  as  censor,  2. 
license-tax  (li'sens-taks),  n.  In  the  statutes  of 
Wisconsin,  an  annual  license-fee  imposed  on 
certain  corporations,  computed  by  a percentage 
of  gross  receipts,  and  taken  in  lieu  of  ordinary 
taxation. 

The  license-tax,  as  it  is  called  there  [in  Wisconsin],  ap- 
plies to  railroads,  insurance,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
Pames-  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  464. 

licensure  (H'sen-gur),  n.  [<  license  + -ure.\  The 
granting  of  a license;  the  act  of  licensing,  as  of 
an  unordained  preacher  in  a church  of  the  Pres- 
byterian order.  See  licentiate  1,  n.,  1 (b). 
licentiate1!  (11-sen'shi-at),  v.  t.  [ME.  licenciat, 
pp.;  < ML.  licentiatus,  pp.  of  licentiare,  license: 
see  license,  ®.]  To  give  license  or  permission 
to;  encourage  by  license. 

All  thingis  be  takin  trenly  as  thai  attest, 
ay  liscencmt  and  lovit  with  al  ledis. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  101. 
We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  generous  incli- 
nations or  the  licenttating  of  anything  that  is  coarse. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

licentiate1  (li-sen'shi-at),  n.  [<  ME.  licenciat 
= F . licencie  = Pg.  licenceado  — Sp.  licenciado 
= It.  licenziato,  < ML.  licentiatus,  pp.  of  licenti- 
are, license : see  licentiate, ®.]  1 . One  who  has 

license  to  practice  an  art  or  a profession. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  July,  1687,  published  an 
edict  requiring  all  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates  to 
give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Johnson,  Garth. 

The  licentiate  Don  Felix  del  Rey,  a practising  advocate 
before  the  royal  courts  of  St.  Domingo  and  Mexico. 

Gayarrt,  Hist.  Louisiana,  II.  334. 
Specifically— (a)  A friar  licensed  by  the  Pope  to  hear  con- 
fession, grant  absolution,  and  inflict  penance  in  any  place 
independently  of  the  local  clergy. 

He  hadde  power  of  confessioun, 

As  seyde  himself,  more  than  a curat, 

For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licentiat. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  220. 
(6)  In  non-episcopal  churches,  as  the  Presbyterian,  a per- 
son licensed  to  preach  and  perform  the  ordinary  services  of 
public  worship,  prior  to  being  ordained  as  a pastor. 

2f.  One  who  behaves  in  a licentious  manner; 
one  who  transcends  the  bounds  of  due  restraint 
and  decorum.  [Rare.] 

What  is  this  but  to  baffle  and  affront  that  sacred  power, 
which  is  entrusted  to  government,  and  to  profess  our- 
selves not  libertines,  but  licentiates  of  disorder? 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon,  Christian  Liberty. 
licentiate2  (11-sen'shi-at),  n.  [<  ML.  licentiatus, 
the  condition  of  having  a license,  LL.  freedom, 
license,  < L.  licentia,  license:  see  license,  n., 
and  -ate3.]  The  condition  of  having  a license ; 
specifically,  in  continental  Europe,  an  academ- 
ical dignity  which  intervenes  between  the  bac- 
calaureate and  the  doctorate,  and  is  a step  to- 
ward the  doctor’s  degree, 
licentiateship  (li-sen'shi-at-ship),  re.  [<  licen- 
tiate■!,  re.,  + -ship."]  The  condition  or  office  of  a 
licentiate. 

licentiation  (li-sen-shi-a'shon),  re.  [<  ML.  *li- 
centiatioln-),  < licentiare,  license:  see  license,  v.] 


licentiation 

The  act  of  licensing  or  permitting;  the  grant- 
ing of  a license  or  of  licenses. 

There  is  a tacit  licentiation  or  permitting  of  error. 

Freeman,  Sermons  (1643),  p.  35.  ( Latham .) 
The  system  of  medical  licentiation  is  year  by  year  be- 
coming more  stringent  and  more  centralized. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  19. 

licentious  (li-sen'shus),  a.  [<  F.  licencieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  licencioso  = It.  licenzioso , < L.  licenti- 
osusj  full  of  license,  unrestrained,  < licentia , li- 
cense: see  license,  w.]  1.  Characterized  by  or 

using  license;  marked  by  or  indulging  too  great 
freedom ; overpassing  due  bounds  or  limits ; ex- 
cessive. [Now  rare.] 

, For  since  the  cheife  grace  of  our  vulgar  Poesie  consist- 
eth  in  the  Symphonie,  as  hath  bene  already  sayd,  our 
maker  must  not  be  too  licentious  in  his  concords. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  67. 
The  Throats  and  Lungs  of  Hawkers,  with  voices  more 
licentious  than  the  loud  Flounder-man’s. 

Congreve , Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 

He  is  a very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recom- 
pense his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own. 

Johnson , Stepney. 

Specifically — 2.  Unrestrained  by  law,  religion, 
or  morality;  wanton;  loose;  dissolute;  libidi- 
nous: as,  a licentious  person;  licentious  desires. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I were  licentious ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 133. 
Divinity  itself,  inculcating  an  abject  reverence  for  the 
Court,  gave  additional  effect  to  the  licentious  example  of 
the  Court.  Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

=Syn.  2.  Profligate,  dissolute,  debauched.  See  list  under 
lascivious.  t 

licentiously  (li-sen'sbus-li),  adv.  In  a licen- 
tious manner ; with  too  great  freedom ; espe- 
cially, in  contempt  of  law  and  morality ; lascivi- 
ously; loosely;  dissolutely, 
licentiousness  (11-sen'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  licentious;  want  of  due 
restraint  in  any  respect;  especially,  dissolute 
or  profligate  conduct;  sexual  immorality, 
licet  (li'set),  n.  [<  L.  licet , it  is  permitted:  see 
license.]  A formal  certificate  of  permission; 
authorization. 

No  faculty  or  investigator  must  be  allowed  to  poach  be- 
yond the  lines  laid  down  t7  the  great  Kanteail  survey, 
even  for  an  hypothesis  or  conjecture.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  philosopher  to  enforce  the  licet  and  non-licet  of  the 
c0(je.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  152. 

lichlt,  n.  An  assibilated  form  of  like1. 
lich2t,  a.  An  obsolete  assibilated  form  of  like?. 
-liclUt,  -lichen.  Middle  English  forms  of  -ly1. 
-lich2t,  -liche2t.  Middle  English  forms  of  -ly2. 
lichanos  (lik'a-nos),  n.  [Gr.  Xixavog  (sc.  X°P:'>,'l, 
string),  the  string  struck  with  the  forefinger, 
and  its  note,  prop,  the  forefinger,  lit.  (so.  iauTv- 
Aof,  finger)  the  licking  finger,  < hdxeiv,  lick: 
see  lick,  v.]  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  originally,  the 
forefinger-string  of  the  lyre,  and  the  tone  pro- 
duced upon  that  string;  later,  the  third  tone 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  next 
to  the  lowest  tetraehords  of  the  recognized  sys- 
tem of  tones.  See  lyre  and  tetrachord. 
Lichanotinse  (lik'/a-no-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Li- 
chanotus  + -ina.]  A subfamily  of  Lemuridas: 
same  as  Indrisince.  Also  Lichanotina.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1825. 

Lichanotus  (lik-a-no'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811). J A genus  of  lemurs:  same  as  Indris. 
licheH,  n.  An  assibilated  form  of  like1. 
liche2t,  a.  An  obsolete  assibilated  form  of  like2. 
lichee,  ».  See  Held. 

lichen  (li'ken  or  lich'en),  n.  [=  F.  Pr.  lichen 
* — Sp.  Hquen  = Pg.  lichen  = It.  lichene,  < L.  li- 
chen, < Gr.  Luxyv,  also  mx* jv,  a tree-moss,  lichen, 
also  a kind  of  liverwort,  also  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  ringworm,  tetter,  perhaps  < Islxeiv. 
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(the  Collemace.ec,  or  jelly-lichens)  form,  when  wet,  a pulpy 
or  gelatinous  mass.  Lichens  are  distributed  through  all 
lands  enduring  great  extremes  of  temperature  and  the 
severest  drought,  living  often  where  nothing  else  can. 
They  corrode  the  hardest  rocks,  thus  contributing  to  the 
formation  of  soil.  The  lichens  most  useful  for  food  are 
the  Iceland  moss  (see  Cetraria ).  the  reindeer-moss  (see 


lich-gate 

lichenism  (li'ken-izm),  ».  [<  lichen  + -ism.] 

The  habit  of  living  in  that  union  of  fungus  and 
alga  which  constitutes  a licheu:  a lorm  of 
symbiosis. 

It  is  moreover  quite  conceivable  that  there  are  species 
of  Algse  which  have  become  so  adapted  to  lichenism  that 
they  can  no  longer  attain  their  full  development  outside 
the  Lichen-combination.  Be  Bary,  Fungi  (.trans.),  p.  419. 

Hellenist  (ll'ken-ist),  n.  [<  lichen  + -ist.]  A 
lichenologist. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  [the  origin 
of  the  gonidia]  has  been  investigated  by  lichenists. 

’Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  556. 

lichenographer  (ll-ke-nog'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
describes  lichens ; one  who  is  versed  in  lichen- 
ography. 

lichenographic  (lL'ken-o-graf'ik),  a . [<  lichen- 
ograph(y)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  lichenography. 
lichenographical  (li"  ken-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  lichenographic. 

lichenographist  (li-ke-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  lichen - 
ography  + -ist.]  Same  as  lichenographer. 
Hchenography  (lI-ke-nog'ra-fi),«.  [<  Gr.  euxyv, 
a lichen,  4-  -ypaipla,  < ypdpuv,  write.]  A system- 
atic treatment  or  description  of  lichens;  the  de- 
scriptive portion  of  Iichenology. 

Cladonia  and  reindeer-moss),  the  manna-lichen  (see  Lecano-  ljoherioid  (li'ken-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  a lichen, 

ra),  and  the  rock-tripe  (see  Umbilicaria).  Various  lichens  , ,,  form]  In  pathol.  and  hot.,  resembling 
furnish  the  blue  or  purpje  dyestuff s known  as  archil,  cud-  T eioo[,  lonu.  j o , & 

bear,  and  litmus.  The  Iceland  moss  has  a demulcent  worth;  lichen  or  a lichen;  lichen-like;  especially,  m 
hut  for  the  most  part  the  medicinal  virtues  of  lichens  are  hot.,  resembling  one  of  the  foiiaceous  lichens ; 
imaginary.  „ , , having  a decumbent  thallus,  irregularly  lobed. 

2.  In  pathol.,  an  eruption  of  papules,  of  a red  limnological  (li'ken-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  lichen- 
or  pale  color,  which  do  not  reach  a vesicular  or  0i0g.y  + -ic-al.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to 
pustular  stage.  They  may  he  in  clusters  or  scattered,  1 jmnoWy  or  the  science  of  lichens. 

nr  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  skin ; and  may  be  fc>*7  . . 

attended  with  itching,  as  in  lichen  ruber,  or  may  he  quite  From  the  time  of  Acharius,  the  father  of  lichenr, logical 
free  from  it,  as  in  lichen  scrof ulosorum.- Crab’s-eye  science,  different  authors  have  Proposed  'bhe'ent  ciaEsi- 
lichen  a name  in  the  north  of  England  for  Lecamra  pal-  flcations  of  lichens.  Encyc.  Brit.,  A1V.  500. 

lescens,’  formerly  used  for  dyeing. -Foflaceous  lichen  ljchenologist  (li-ke-nol'6-,jist),».  [<  Iichenology 
See  foiiaceous.— Horsehair  or  horsetail  lichen.  See  sneoialist  ill  iichenology;  one  who 

horsetail-lichen. — Wild  lichen,  a form  of  eczema.- Yel-  + A specialist  111  ucnenoiogy  , o 

low  wall-lichen  (commonly  wall-moss),  Pannelia  pane-  writes  on  the  science  ot  iicnens. 
tana.  Iichenology  (li-ke-nol'o-ji), n.  [<  Gr.  tetxr/vp ali- 

lichenaceoUS  (li-ke-na'shius),  a.  [<  lichen  + (.hen,  + -/.oyla, < liyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  That 
-accous.]  Having  the  characters  of  a lichen ; be-  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  lichens, 
longing  to  the  Liclienaceai  or  Liclienes.  Lichenops  (li'ke-nops),  n.  [NL.  (Commerson), 

i.tnnai  (lt't-ond  or  lio.li  'on d) . ft.  f ( lichen  H"  ^ Q,..  a tree-moss,  lichen,  + Cup,  the  face, 


Peltigera  canina. 


countenance : seo  lichen.]  A remarkable  genus 
of  South  American  clamatorial  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Tyrannidce,  containing  a single  species  of 
flycatchers  called  Ada  commersoni  by  Lesson, 


lichined  (li'kend  or  lich'end),  a.  [<  lichen  + 

-ed2.]  Covered  with  lichens,  or  appearing  as 
if  so  covered:  as,  a lichened  wall;  the  lichened 
tree-toad,  Trachycephalus  liclienatus. 

Lichenes  (li-ke'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  li-  

client  see  lichen.]  A division  of  cellular,  mostly  and  now  known  as  Lichenops  perspicillata. 
thalloid,  cryptogamie  plants,  formerly  regarded  Jimnose  (li'ken-os  or  lich'en-ds),  a.  [<  lichen 
as  constituting  a distinct  class,  but  now,  in  ac-  4.  _ose-]  Having  the  characters  of  a lichen,  or 
cordance  with  the  theory  of  Schwendener  and  belonging  to  the  Lichenes. 

others,  considered  to  be  genuine  fungi  of  the  The  simplest  form  under  which  lichenose  vegetation  00- 
divisions  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes.  They  cur8.  Encyc.  Brit.,  xiv.  552. 

afga^ofiiv^ety^general^ioiigwhi'Sinia^be mentioned  Hchenous  (U'ken-nB  or  lich'en-us)  «.  Klushen 
Cvstococcus,  Trentopohlia,  Pleurococcus,  and  Dactylo-  + -o«,s.]  1.  Relating  to,  resembling,  abound- 


coccus  of  the  grass-green  algse  and  Nostoc , Rivularxa, 
and  Gloeocapm  of  the  blue-greens.  Mycoiaea  frequently 
furnishes  the  host  for  Basidiolichenes.  The  algse,  which 
are  also  known  in  a free  state  and  separate  from  the  fun"\ 
are  embraced  by  the  hyphfe  of  the  lichen-fungus,  and  the 
two  elements  together  compose  a thallus  of  definite  form. 
A transverse  section  of  a lichen-thallus  shows  the  hyphaa 


ing  in,  or  covered  with  lichens. 

An  effect  something  like  tha^  of  a fine  flower  against  a 
lichenous  branch.  George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  xxxvL 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease called  lichen : as,  lichenous  eruptions. 

kind  of 


ection  01  a iicnen-umiius  me  nypuco  , v * 

to  be  mnr»  or  less  closely  interlaced  about  the  algal  cells  lichen-starch  (h  ken-staren),.  w.  A 
or  gonidia.  This  parasitism,  which  is  without  parallel  in  starch  associated  with  lichenm  in  Iceland,  moss. 

the  animal  kingdom  or  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  j.-Lf  1 (Hch'foul).  n.  [Lit.  ‘ corpse-fowl’ 
kingdom,  instead  of  resuh ing  detrimentally  to  the  algse,  „nil;v  rj  lpirhhvhn'S’  (.Ucli^alike^,  + fowfl-A 

incites  them  to  more  rapid  activity  and  more  vigorous  in-  (ct.  equiv.  L.  leiCMmlin),  s.  licit ',twv,JJo\ 
crease.  The  reproduction  is  characteristic  ol  theparticu-  The  mght-jar  or  goatsucker,  Lapnmutgus  euro 
lar  class  to  whi  h the  fungus  belongs,  and  in  a few  lichens  nanus  : SO  called  from  an  old  superstition. 

examined  by  Stahl  there  is  an  adaptation  for  the  supply  of  . (lir.hVSt)  n T<  lich1  + aate1.]  A 

licheQ  : alKal  celIs' the  0,,81)Hng  °f  the  hctli?ar(d  gatfwith  ’a  /orch  or  .shed  forcing 

a chapel  either  combined  with  it  or  contigu- 
ous to  it,  in  which  in  England  and  on  the  con- 


algse  to  the*  new  lichen  : algal  cells,  the  offspring 
thallus-algse  (gonidia),  are  cast  off  along  with  the  spores, 
so  that  the  germ -tubes  of  the  spores  find  suitable  hosts  at 
once.  Propagation  is  also  abundantly  carried  on  by  means 
of  soredia,  or  brood-buds,  which  consist  of  oneor  more  algal 
cells,  surrounded  by  the  fungus-liyphaj,  which  separate 
from  the  parent  thallus.  Lichens  have  been  produced  syn- 
thetically by  Stahl  and  others  by  sowing  the  fungus-spores 
upon  favorable  algal  cells,  thus  proving  beyond  question 

. , * * . - their  dual  nature.  The  older  systematic  lichenologists  pre- 

lick.]  1.  In  bo t.y  a plant  or  vegetable  growth  fer  to  consider  lichens  as  autonomous. 

lichenian  (11-ke'ni-an),  a.  [<  lichen  + -ian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lichens.  Amer . Naturalist , 
XXHL  5.  . , ^ 

lichenic  (li-ken'ik),  a.  [<  lichen  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  derived  from  lichens:  as,  li- 
chenic  ftcid. 

lichenicolous  (li-ke-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  lichen, 
a lichen,  + colere,  inhabit.  ] Parasitic  on  li- 
chens. Micros.  Science , XXX.,  Index,  p.  42. 
licheniform  (li'ken-i-form),  a.  [<  L.  lichen,  a 
lichen,  + forma,  form.].  Resembling,  or  having 
the  form  of,  a lichen;  lichenoid. 

Some  of  the  inferior  liverworts  are  quite  licheniform, 
and  are  often  mistaken  for  lichens.  „ 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 186. 

of  the  group  Lichenes,  ordinarily  recognizable  lickenin  (ll'ken-in),  n.  [<  lichen,  q.v.,  + -in2.] 
by  its  dry  aspect  and  gray,  brown,  greenish,  or  A variety  of  starch  obtained  from  Iceland  moss 
blackish  color,  and  its  appearance  in  crusts,  an(j  maT1y  other  varieties  of  lichens.  It  is  insolu- 
scaly  patches,  or  hush-like  forms  on  trees,  rails,  bi„  ;n  coia  water,  bat  forms  a jelly  with  hot  water.  It  is 
rocks,  etc.  Lichens  also  grow  on  the  ground,  and  some  not  turned  blue  by  iodine. 


Lichens. 

a,  Cladonia  fyxidata  ; b,  Cetraria  cucullata. 


Lich-gate. 

tinent  it  was  formerly  customary,  and  is  still 
usual  in  some  places,  for  a bier  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  introductory  part  of  the 
service,  before  it  is  borne  inside ; a oorpse- 
gate.  It  is  very  commonly  nothing  more  than 
a simple  shed  under  which  is  the  gate.  Also 
spelled,  archaically,  lychgate. 

Yet  to  the  lychgate,  where  his  chariot  stood, 

Strode  from  the  porch.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 


lichi 

^hi  ('o-ehe'),  «.  [Also  litehi:  Chin,  li-chi. ] 
A Chinese  fruit,  the  product  of  the  tree  Litehi 
Chmensis  (Nephelium  Litehi).  The  most  common  va- 
5?*? 18  nearly  round,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter, 
with  a thin  and  brittle  red-colored  shell,  which  is  covered 
^LWarS*llke  Pr°tuberances.  The  pulp,  when  fresh,  is 
white  and  nearly  transparent,  sweet  and  jelly-like,  and 
£?  a 81  x?1?  sJli.ni?8  brown  seed.  The  fruit  is  borne 
in  clusters.  It  is  dried  for  preservation,  the  pulp  shrink- 
ing  away  from  the  shell,  and  in  this  state  it  sometimes 
finds  its  way  to  western  ports.  See  Litehi. 

The  lichi  is  the  finest  of  Chinese  fruits,  having  a white 
flesh  with  the  taste  of  the  best  of  grapes — excellent. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  574. 
lichinin  (li'ki-nin),  n.  [<  lichen  + -m2.]  A car- 
bohydrate, (C0H]QOg)n,  foundin  Iceland  moss, 
lich-owl  (lich'oul),  n.  [Also  litch-owl;  < licl^ 
+ owl.}  A screech-owl,  as  supposed  to  bode 
death. 

The  shrieking  litch-owl , that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death.  Drayton,  The  Owl. 

llchrp&d  (lich'rod),  n.  Same  as  lichway. 
liCut  i *•  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  lighti. 

licht2,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  light?. 
lichtly  (lieht'li),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lichtlied, 
ppr.  lichtlying.  Same  as  lightly.  [Scotch.] 
AChwake  (lich'wak),  n.  [<  Hch1  + wake.)  See 
likewake. 

lichway  (lich'wa),  n.  [<  Uch i + way.)  The 
path  by  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lichwort  (lich'w6rt),  n.  [<  lich1  + wort.)  The 
wall-pellitory,  Parietaria  officinalis. 
ilCihlet,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  Hicible  (?),  < L.  licere, 
be  allowed:  see  license.)  Pleasant;  agreeable. 

Pereas  as  whan  the  liste  what  thi  wyf  pley 
Thi  conceyte  holdeth  it  good  and  liable.  ' 

Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Autiq.  134,  f.  269.  ( Halliwell .) 

(11-sin 'i-an),  a.  [<  C.  Licinitus ) (see 
Pertaining  to  Caius  Licinius 
Calvus  btolo,  a Roman,  tribune  of  the  people 
about  376-367  B.  c.,  noted  as  the  promoter  of 
the  Licmian  laws — Licinian  laws,  several  Roman 
laws  passed  about  367  B.  c.— one  for  relief  against  usury  by 
allowing  interest  to  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  instalments  within  three 
y£ar*;«,o«e  restricti”g  individual  holdings  of  public  land  to 
about  333  acres  each,  and  limiting  the  herds  of  any  one  per- 
8011  ’ aHdf0ne-ri‘0Vidia-  tIlat  two  con8uls  should  be  elected 
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2.  To  take  into  the  mouth  by  lapping  with  the 
tongue;  lap. 

In  the  Place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood.  i Ki.  xxi.  19. 

3.  To  strike  repeatedly  byway  of  punishment ; 
flog;  chastise  with  blows ; beat.  [Colloq.] 

I’m  tauld  the  muse  ye  ha’e  negleckit ; 

An’  gif  it’s  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket. 

Burns,  Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 
Who,  if  she  dared  to  speak  or  weep, 

He  instantly  would  kick  her ; 

And  oft  (to  use  a Devonshire  phrase) 

The  gentleman  would  lick  her. 

Wolcot,  Orson  and  Ellen,  ii. 
I’ve  tried  to  lick  the  badness  out  of  him.  . . . You  can 
out  of  some  boys,  you  know.  The  Atlantic,  XLIX.  41. 

Hence  4.  To  “beat”  or  overcome;  gain  a 
victory  over;  surpass;  excel.  [Colloq.]— 5.  In 
mech. : ( a ) To  catch  and  retain  (fiber),  as  the 
roHers  of  drawing-frames  in  a damp  atmosphere. 
(£>)  To  lap  or  scoop  up;  wipe  off  or  transfer  by 
intermittent  contact,  as  in  the  device  for  lubri- 
cation called  a licker.  (c)  To  take  up  gradually 
ee<^  into  a carding-machine : said 

of  the  action  of  the  card  called  the  licker-in . — 
To  lick  into  shape,  to  give  form  or  method  to:  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ancient  notion  that  the  young  bear  is  born 
shapeless  and  is  licked  into  shape  by  its  mother. 

A bear’s  a savage  beast,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 

Whelp’d  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick’d  it  into  shape  and  frame. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1308. 
dust,  (a)  To  be  slain ; bite  the  dust ; perish 
in  battle,  (b)  To  prostrate  one’s  self  on  the  ground  in 
token  of  utter  submission ; act  abjectly  and  servilely. 

They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a serpent.  Micah  vii.  17. 
To  Uck  the  spittle  of,  to  fawn  upon  with  servility ; 
[Low  ] flattery  or  Mentions ; be  meanly  servile  to. 


Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell, . 
water  that  was  in  the  trench. 


- — r.?  wuBuia buuuiu  oe  elected 

beiatL  railltary  tribunes,  one  of  whom  must  be  a ple- 

lieit  (lis'it),  a.  [ME.  *licite , lyssette,  < F.  licite 

— Sp.hato  = Pg  It.  licito,  < L.  licitus , lawful, 
permitted,  allowed,  pp.  of  licere , be  lawful: 
see  license , n.}  Lawful;  allowable:  opposed  to 
illicit:  as,  u licit  establishments, ” Carlyle . 

The  kynge  demaunded  of  them  if  it  were  a thynge  ly. 
sette  and  lawful  to  beleue.  y 15  y 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  628. 
To  sensual  vices  she  was  so  abandoned. 

That  lustful  she  made  licit  in  her  law, 

To  remove  the  blame  to  which  she  had  been  led. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  v.  56. 
= Syn. . Legal,  etc.  See  lawful. 
licitation  (lis-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  licitation  = 
bp.  licitacion  = Pg.  licitaqao , < L.  licitatioin-), 
an  offering  of  a price,  < licitari , pp.  licitatus,  < 
Liceri,  bid  on  goods  at  an  auction,  licere , be  for 
sale,  offer  for  sale.]  1.  The  act  of  selling  or 
exposing  to  sale  by  offering  publicly  to  the 
highest  bidder;  an  auction.  Bailey . [Rare.] 

2.  In  law,  a sale,  and  partition  and  division 
of  proceeds.  [Rare. ] 

licitly  (lis'it-li),  adv.  In  a licit  manner;  law- 
fully. 

The  question  may  be  licitly  discussed. 

Throckrnoi'ton,  Considerations,  p.  38. 
licitness  (lis'it-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
*of  being  licit;  lawfulness.  [Rare.] 
lick  (lik),  v.  [<  ME.  lichen,  < AS.  liccian  = OS 
lekkon  likkon  = D.  likken  = MLG.  LG.  lichen 
= OHG.  tecclion,  lechon,  leccon,  MHG.  G.  lecken 
= Dan.  Kkke  (<  D.  or  LG.)  = Goth.  * likkon,  an 
unrecorded  form  (the  prob.  source,  rather  than 
the  OHG.,  of  It.  leccare  — Pr.  liquar  = OF.  le- 
chier,  lekier , F . lecher,  lick : see  lech , lecher , lech- 
erous, etc.),  secondary  to  *laigon,  in  comp,  bi- 
Imgon,  lick ; = Ir.  lighim  = OBulg.  lizati  = Serv. 
Bohem.  lizati  = Russ,  lizati  = Lett,  laizit , lick, 
= txr.  Leixetv,  lick  (cf.  liXvoq,  dainty,  lickerous), 
==  L .lingere,  lick,  ligurire,  lick,  = Skt.  V UK  rih , 
lick.]  I,  trans . 1.  To  pass  or  draw  the  tongue 
over  the  surface  of;  rub  with  the  tongue.  . 

This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests  to  me. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 
*ha!e  ®e.e?. an  antiquary  lick  an  old  ooin,  among  other 
trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

_ , Crouches  to  the  rod, 

And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 

Ccnvper,  Task,  v. 


His  [Pope’s]  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 

To  lick  a rascal  statesman’s  spittle. 

Swift,  Libel  on  Delany  and  Carteret. 
To  lick  up,  to  take  up  or  remove  by  licking  or  as  by  lick- 
ing ; remove  entirely.  J 

They  shall . . . lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet. 

Isa.  xlix.  23. 
and  licked  up  the 
1 Ki.  xviii.  38. 
II.  intrans.  To  gain  the  victory;  be  victori- 
★pus:  as,  who  licked?  [Colloq.] 

w.  [<  lick,  v.]  1.  A rubbing  or  draw- 
ing of  the  tongue  over  something. 

He  came  galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a lick  at 
the  honey-pot.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  ii.  1. 

2.  A slight  smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint. 

When  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugged  up  his  face 
With  a lick  of  court  whitewash  and  pious  grimace. 

Gray,  The  Candidate. 

3.  A small  quantity;  as  much  as  ean  be  taken 
up  by  the  tongue  : as,  a lick  of  sugar  or  of  oat- 
meal. [Scotch.] — 4.  A place  where  salt  is 
deposited  at  salt-springs,  and  where  animals 
come,  or  might  come,  to  lick  it.  [U.  S.] 

The  woods  are  full  of  deer-paths  which  run  to  the 
streams  and  licks.  J . p.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  iv. 

These  clay  licks  were  mere  holes  in  the  banks,  and  were 
in  springtime  visited  hy  other  animals  besides  goats 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  209 

5.  A blow ; a stroke ; hence,  a trial  or  essay. 
[Colloq.] 


lickety-cut 

lubrication.  Such  lickers  are  now  common  in  high-speed 
engines  and  other  fast-running  machines, 
licker-in  (lik'er-in'),  u.  The  first  roller-card  of 
a carding-machine,  which  receives  the  lap  or 
fleece  from  the  feed-rolls,  and  delivers  the  fiber 
to  the  main  carding-cylinder.  The  licker-in  runs 

with  less  peripheral  velocity  than  that  of  the  main  cylin- 
der-card, hence  the  teeth  of  the  latter  continuously  draw 
out  or  strip  the  fiber  from  the  teeth  of  the  licker  in  as 
fast  as  is  received  from  the  feed-rolls. 

lickerish  (lik'er-ish),  a.  [Formerly  also  liquor - 
lsh;  a corrupted  form  (as  if  < licker  or  liquor 
+ -ish1)  of  lickerous:  see  lickerous.}  1.  Same 
as  lickerous,  1. — 2.  Same  as  lickerous , 2. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied  when  fit  commendation,  whereof 
womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  offered  unto  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Short  Taste  of  Pleasures,  how  dost  thou  torment 
A liquorish  Soul,  when  once  inflam’d  by  thee  ! 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  1. 
Their  magazines  are  very  often  rifled  by  bears,  raccoons, 
ana  such  like  liquorish  vermin.  Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  *[[  18. 

3.  Such  as  to  tempt  the  appetite;  of  dainty 
quality.  ’ } 

Like  a spunge,  you  suck  up  lickerish  wines. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  1. 
Wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a brute? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  700. 
lickerishly  (lik'er-ish-li),  adv.  [Formerly  also 
liquorishly ; < lickerish  4-  -ly%.  Cf.  licker ously .] 
In  a lickerish  manner;  daintily, 
lickerishness  (lik'er-ish-nes),  n.  [Formerly 
also  liquorishness ; < lickerish  4-  -ness.  Cf.  lick- 
er ousness.}  The  state  or  quality  of  being  licker- 
ish. (a)  Niceness  of  palate ; daintiness,  (b) ^Eagerness ; 
Keen  aesire. 

Lying  to  her  dame  in  denying  somewhat  that  in  liquor- 
ishness  she  had  taken  away. 

Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  II.  115. 
The  minds  (or  rather  fancies)  of  men  have  such  anaturall 
liquonshnesse  after  the  knowledge  of  things  strange  and 
remote  that  they  swallow  nothing  with  so  gratefull  a gusto 
as  stories  of  things  rare  and  unusuall. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  82. 

lickerous t (lik'er-us),  a.  [Also  liquorous  (simu- 
lating liquor),  lickorous , licorous,  also  likresse, 
etc.;  < ME.  likerous , lykerous,  likrus , < OF  *like- 
rous,  Hekerous,  dainty  (F.  liquoreux,  luscious, 
sweet),  appar.  an  nnassibilated  form  of  lech- 
erous (>  E.  lecherous),  dainty,  wanton,  cf.  lekeor, 
leckeur , nnassibilated  forms  of  lecheor , lichieor, 
a glutton,  lecher:  see  lecher , lecherous.  Hence, 
by  corruption,  the  later  form  lickerish. ] 1 . Nice 
or  fastidious  in  taste ; dainty. 

Syn  wemen  are  wilfull  & there  wit  chaunges, 

And  so  likrus  of  loue  in  likyng  of  yowthe. 

This  vnwarnes  of  wit  wrixlis  hys  rnynd. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  444. 
Let  not  sir  Surfet  sitten  at  thi  bord  ; 

Loue  him  not,  for  he  is  a lechour  and  likerous  of  tonge. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  253. 

2.  Having  a keen  relish;  eager  to  taste  or  en- 
joy ; keenly  desirous. 

Yonge  clerkes  that  been  lykerous 
To  reden  artes  that  been  curious. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  391. 

3.  Sensual;  luxurious;  wanton;  lecherous. 

Lykerous  folk,  aftyr  that  they  ben  dede, 

Schul  whirle  aboute  the  erthe,  alwey  in  peyne, 

Tyl  manye  a world  be  passed,  out  of  drede, 

And  that  forgevyn  is  here  wickid  dede. 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  79. 


He  gave  me  a lick  across  the  face.  Drvdrn  i • i . V.’ ’ * , ru"“’  ,i7* 

I should  like  to  go  out  to  Colorado  and  have  a lick  at  ^ > a^V.  [Also  liquor ous- 

iSnincr  Bna/niioHnno  mi.  « . ... — -_  ly f v ME .Ixker ously f ( lickerous  4*  - ly 2.  Hence, 


mining  speculations.  The  Ccntury^Zv'fm 

6.  pi.  A beating.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
An’  monie  a fallow  gat  his  licks. 

Bums,  To  William  Simpson. 
To  give  a lick  and  a promise  of  better,  to  do  a piece 
of  work  in  a slovenly  fashion,  with  the  implied  purpose  of 
making  amends  later.  (Colloq.]  p 

lick-b°xt,.».  [<  Kck,v.,+  obj.  box?.)  Same  as 
hck-aish. 

Agamemnon  a lick-box. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  30.  ( Davies .) 

lick-disht  (lik'dish),  n.  [<  lick,  v . , + obj.  dish.) 
A parasite.  Also  lick-sauce. 

“Liar,  liar,  lick  dish,"  a proverbial  address  to  a liar 
chiefly  used  at  schools.  It  is  an  old  saying,  being  found 
m the  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  I.  ii.  Ualliwell. 

licker  (lik'er),  n.  [<  ME.  *licker,  likkare  (= 
OHG.  lecchari,  MHG.  G.  lecker)-,  < lick  + -eri.) 
1 . One  who  licks  or  laps  up.— 2.  One  who  beats. 
[Colloq.]  — 3.  A device  attached  to  a rotating 
or  sliding  part  of  an  engine  or  other  machine, 
for  taking  up  a small  quantity  of  oil  and  convey- 
to  a bearing  or  journal  to  be  lubricated. 

1 he  oil  thus  licked  up  may  be  presented  to  the  licker  in 
an  open  vessel,  or  in  some  absorbent  material  like  flannel 
or  sconce,  with  whiflh  th P linlfpr  nnm Qc  in  nnntn^.4  „4. l- 


7 . — ^ x wt/M/vi  1/u.o  i -if/-,  ncuue, 

by  coiTuption,  lickerishly.)  In  a lickerous  man- 
ner. Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  567. 
lickerousnesst  (lik'6r-us-nes),  n.  [Also  liquor - 
ousness;  < ME.  likerousnesse;  < lickerous  + -ness. 
Hence,  by  corruption,  lickerishness.)  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lickerous.  (a)  Keen  appetite- 
longing ; gluttonous  craving.  l r 

A theef  of  venysoun  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse  and  al  his  olde  crait 
Kan  kepe  a forest  best  of  any  man. 

...  - . . Chaucer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1.  84. 

(o)  Lasciviousness. 

Venus  me  yaf  my  lust,  my  likerousnesse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  611. 

licker-up  (lik'er-up'),  n.  See  the  extract. 

The  die  is  usually  made  of  cast  steel.  When  it  is  placed 
upon  the  anvil,  and  the  plated  metal  is  cut  into  pieces  of 
proper  size,  the  top  of  the  die  is  then  surrounded  with  a 
lute,  made  of  oil  and  clay,  for  an  inch  or  two  above  its  sur- 
face ; and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  melted  lead.  The  under 
face  of  the  stamp-hammer  has  a plate  of  iron,  called  the 
licker-up.  fitted  into  it,  about  the  area  of  the  die.  When- 
ever the  lead  has  become  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a 
certain  height,  and  dropped  down  upon  it ; and  as  the  un- 
der  face  of  the  licker-up  is  made  rough  like  a rasp,  it  firmly 
adheres  to  the  lead,  so  as  to  lift  it  afterwards  with  the  ham- 
mer*  Ure,  Diet,,  III.  583. 


' -Ii.’  \ . iiKe  nannei  mer. 

or  sponge,  with  which  the  licker  comes  in  contact  at  each  , . , ... 

revolution  orreciprocation  of  the  partwhich  carries  it;  and  BCkety-CUt  (Ilk  e-ti-kut7),  adv.  [<  *lickety,  a 
the  licker  may  act  either  on  the  princinle  of  a scoon  nr  hv  vasnielv  imitative  form  h:  ’ ’ 


i u w iiiuii  carries  it ; ana 

the  licker  may  act  either  on  the  principle  of  a scoop  or  by 
capillary  action  in  conveying  the  oil  to  the  bearing  needing 


vaguely  imitative  form  based  on  lick,  + 
Same  as  lickety-split. 


cut.) 


So  they  went  and  pitched  into  the  old  chap,  lickety-cut.  licorice-DclSte  (lik ' 6 - ris  - past),  n. 

E.S.  Phelps,  Old  Maid’s  Paradise,  p.  157.  ^ce.  * v v n 
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Crude  lico-  The  upper  part  of  the  calyx  forms  a lid,  which 
falls  as  the  flower  opens. 

lickety-split  (lik'e-ti-split'),  adv.  [<  *lickety  licorice-vetch  (lik'o-ris-vech),  n.  A milk-vetch,  Lidford  law.  See  toad. 

(see  lickety-cut)  + split.)  Headlong ; very  fast.  Astragalus  glycyphyttus : so  called  on  account  of  lidgert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledger 1. 

[Slang,  U.  S.]  its  sweet  root.  lidgett  (lij'et),  n.  [Also  lidgit,  equiv.  to  lidger, 

I teU  you  If  they  didn’t  whip  up  an'  go  liclcity -split  down  licorice-weed  (lik’o-ris-wed),  n.  A wide-spread  ledger 1;  see  ledger1  in  a similar  sense.]  A 
„that  'ere  hill.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  358.  tropical  plant,  Scoparia  dulcis.  gate.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

licking  (lik'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  licking,  < AS.  lie-  licoroust,  licorouslyt,  etc.  See  lickerous,  etc.  lidless  (lid'les),  a.  [<  lid  + -less.]  Having  no 
cung,  verbal  n.  of  liccian,  lick:  see  lick , v .]  1.  licourt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  liquor. 

The  act  of  one  who  licks.— 2.  A beating;  a licourizet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  licorice . 


thrashing.  [Colloq.] 

What,  still  at  your  tricking  ? . . . 

I see  you  won’t  rest  till  you've  got  a good  licking. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  320. 

lickourt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  liquor. 
lick-pant  (lik'pan),  n.  [<  lick,  v.,  + obj.  pan.) 
A sycophant. 

lickpenny  (lik'pen//i),  n.:  pi.  lickpennies  (-iz). 
[<  late  ME.  lyckpeny;  < lick,  v.,+  ob ).  penny.)  A 
greedy  or  covetous  person;  a grasper.  [Scotch.] 
You  talked  of  a law-suit  — law  is  a lick-penny,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
— no  counsellor  like  the  pound  in  purse. 

Scott,  St.  Honan’s  Well,  xxviii. 

lickplatter  (lik'plal/er),  n.  [<  lick , v.,  + obj. 
platter .]  A sneaking  parasite  ; a lickspittle. 

He  had  a passion  for  independence,  which,  though 
pushed  to  excess,  was  not  without  grandeur.  No  lick- 
platter,  no  parasite,  no  toad-eater. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  vi.  23. 

lick-saucet  (lik'sas),  n.  obj  .sauce.'] 

Same  as  lick-disli. 

lick-spigott  (lik'spig"ot),  n.  [<  lick,  v.,  + obj. 
spigot.)  A tapster  or  drawer. 

Gnotho*  Fill,  lick-spigot. 

Drawer.  Ad  imum,  sir.  Massinger,  Old  Law,  iv.  1. 
lickspittle  (lik'spit/l),  n.  [<  lick,  v.,  + obj.  spit- 
tle.) One  who  is  abject  enough  to  lick,  as  it 
were,  another’s  spittle;  a vulgar  flatterer  or 
parasite. 

Stage-coachmen  were  . . . comrades  to  gentlemen,  lick- 
spittles to  lords,  and  the  high-priests  of  horse-flesh. 

J.  Hawthorne,  bust,  p.  8. 

lick-trenchert  (lik'tren,/cher),  n.  [<  lick,  v.,  + 
obj.  trencher.)  Same  as  lickplatter. 

Art  magnanimous,  lick-trencher  ? Dekker,  Satiromastix. 
Licmetis  (lik-me'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  1830), 

< Or.  liKyr/Tdg,  a winnowing,  < Watpav,  winnow,  < 
liKy.6;,  also  Tukvov,  a winnowing-fan.]  A genus 
of  slender-billed  white  Australian  cockatoos,  as 
L.  tenuirostris  and  L.  pastinator.  They  live  on 

*bulbs  androotswhich  theydigoutof  the  ground, 
licorice,  liquorice  (lik'o-ris),  n.  [Formerly  also 
lickorice,  lickerice,  licourize;  < ME.  licorice,  lico- 
ris,  lycorys,  licoriz,  etc.,  = D.  lakkris,  lakkeris  -- 
MLG.  lackeritze  = G.  lakritze  = Dan.  Sw.  lakrits, 

< OP.  licorice,  AP.  lycorys,  later  liquerice;  also, 
in  other  OP.  forms,  recalisse,  recolice,  regolice, 
regalisse,  rigalisse,  riglisse,  etc.,  P.  rUglisse  = Pr. 
regalicia,  regulecia  = Sp.  regaliz,  regaliza,  rega- 
licia  = Pg.  regaliz,  regalice  = It.  regolizia,  lego- 
rizia,  liquirizia,<.IAj.  liquiritia,  ML.  also  liquiri- 
tium,  corrupted  from  L.  glycyrrhiza,  < Gr.  y^vavp- 
pt(,a,  the  licorice-plant,  lit.  ‘ sweet  root,’  < yAm vC, 
sweet,  + l>it)a,  root.]  1.  A leguminous  plant, 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra, -whose  root  yields  the  licorice 
of  commerce.  It  is  a perennial  herbaceous  plant  grow- 
ing 4 or  5 feet  high,  sparingly  branched,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  bluish  pea-like  flowers  in  spikes.  The  roots  grow  sev* 
eralfeet  long  and  an  inch  or  more  thick.  Other  plants  of 
the  genus  are  also  called  licorice. 

In  all  thes  for  sayd  yles  ys  growing  wondyr  myche  lie. 


lictor  (lik'tor),  n.  [L.,  an  attendant  on  the 
Roman  magistrates,  perhaps  lit.  ‘binder,’  < 
ligare  (•/  lig),  bind  (with  ref.  to  the  fasees  or 
‘ hound’  rods  which  they  bore,  or  to  binding  cul- 
prits); otherwise  < *licere,  summon.]  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  one  of  a number  of  offi- 
cers, required  to  be  free-born  (though  freed-  j[el  (H)j  j.;  pret.  lay,  pp.  lain,  ppr.  lying. 

men  were  admitted  to  the  office  under  the  — • - - 

empire),  whose  functions  were  to  attend  a ma- 
gistrate, bearing  the  fasces,  in  some  cases  with 
the  ax  and  in  others  without  it,  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  and  enforce  due  respect,  and  also 
to  arrest  offenders  and  to  scourge  or  behead 
condemned  persons.  Magistrates  were  entitled  to 
a number  of  lictors  according  to  their  rank,  a dictator 
having  twenty-four,  a consul  twelve,  a pretor  six  (at  first 
only  two  within  the  city  walls),  etc.  The  Flamen  Dialis, 
or  priest  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Vestals  also  had  lictors,  but, 
it  is  believed,  without  fasces. 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 

Milton,  P.  B..,  iv.  65. 

Ho,  trumpets,  sound  a war-note  1 
Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way ! 

The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 

Macaulay,  Battle  of  Lake  Itegillus. 

Licuala  (lik-u-a'la),  n.  [NL.  (Rumphius,  1780), 
from  the  native  Macassar  name.]  A genus  of 
palms  of  the  tribe  Sabalese,  distinguished  by 
the  terminal  style,  valvate  corolla,  and  slightly 
coherent  three-angled  carpels.  There  are  about 
36  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia, 

New  Guinea,  and  northern  Australia, 
lid  (lid),  ».  [<  ME.  lid,  < AS.  Mid  (=  OFries. 
hlid,  lid  = D.  lid,  lid,  cover,  = MLG.  lide,  way, 
passage,  = OHG.  hlit,  lit,  MHG.  lit,  G.  lid  (in 
comp,  augenlid,  augenlied,  eyelid),  a lid,  cover, 

= Icel.  hlidh,  a gate,  gateway,  gap,  breach,  = 

Dan.  Sw.  led,  wicket,  gate),  < hhdan,  pp.  hliden, 

= OS.  hlidan  = OFries.  hlidia,  cover.]  1.  A 
movable  cover  which  closes  an  aperture  or 
shuts  in  a cavity,  and  usually  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  to  which  it  belongs  by 
being  either  attached  or  closely  fitted  to  it: 
as,  the  lid  of  a tea-kettle,  stove,  chest,  or  desk. 

My  Lord,  I broke  my  Glass  that  was  in  the  Lid  of  my 
Snuff-box.  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  i.  5. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  upper  section  of  a pyxis,  which 
separates  by  a transverse  line;  also,  the  hood  of 
the  leaf  in  the  pitcher-plants ; in  mosses,  the 
operculum. — 3.  An  eyelid. 

The  flame  o’  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  20. 

4.  In  coal-mining,  a short  piece  of  timber  placed 
on  top  of  a prop  to  help  in  supporting  the  roof. 

— 5.  A coverlet.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

6.  One  of  the  covers  or  boards  of  a book : as, 
everything  between  the  lids  of  the  Bible.  [Col- 
loq.]— Granular  lids.  See  granular. — Port-lid,  one  of 
two  shutters,  upper  and  lower,  which  together  close  a port- 
hole. Each  shutter  has  a semicircular  piece  cutout  of  it,  so 
that  together  they  fit  round  the  gun.  Also  called  half  port. 


ores,  tyme,  Sage,  ffyggs,  Oryges,  Pomgarnetts,  smale  Hey-  []  ([-cells  (lid'selz),  n.  pi.  ~ In  hot.,  the  terminal 

syns,  which  we  call  Reyse  of  Corans^^  ^ ^ ^ „ „ „ eells  of  the  neck  of  an  archegonium  of  a crypto- 

gam,  closing  for  a time  its  canal.  Also  called 
stigmatic  cells. 

idded  (lid'ed),  a.  [<  lid  + -ed2.]  Having  a 
lid ; covered  by  a lid.  In  mining,  the  top  of  the  bear 


Torkirigton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  61. 

2.  An  economic  product,  either  the  root  of  this 
plant  or  an  extract  from  it.  The  former  is  called  lico-  S/JJ5  \ n 

rice-root  or  licorice;  the  latter  is  called  stick-licorice,  Spanish  -4.  , u V.  , , '» 
juice,  or  Italian  extract  of  licorice , and  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  crushed  root  and  evaporating  the  infusion,  the  re- 
siduum being  rolled  into  sticks.  The  substance  thus  se- 
cured is  dry  and  brittle,  with  a shining  fracture,  and  when 
pure  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  is  often  grossly  adul- 
terated. Licorice  is  used  medicinally  chiefly  as  a demul- 
cent, especially  in  bronchial  affections.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed in  making  confectionery,  in  brewing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  extract  is  prepared  exten- 
sively in  Mediterranean  Europe,  and  latterly  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  root. 

But  first  he  cheweth  greyn  and  lycorys 

To  smellen  sweete. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  504. 

Indian  licorice.  See  Abrus.—  Prickly  licorice,  Glycyr- 
rhiza echinata,  whose  pods  are  bristly  and  whose  root  is 
used  like  that  of  G.  glabra.— Wild  licorice,  (a)  Same  as 
Indianlicorice.  (b)  The  plant  also  called  rest-harrow  .Ononis 
repens.  Its  root  is  used  by  children  in  place  of  licorice. 

[Prov.  Eng.]  (c)  In  America,  a member  of  the  true  lico- 
rice genus,  Glycyrrhiza  lepidota,  found  chiefly  far  north- 
west; also,  Galium  circcezans  and  G.  lanceolatum,  on  ac- 
count of  a sweetish  root,  (d)  In  Australia,  Teucrium  co- 

rymbosum,  a sort  of  germander.  . , , , 

licorice-mass  (lik'o-ris-mas),  n.  Same  as  lico-  lid-flower  (lid'flou^er),  v.  Any  tree  or  shrub 


ing  part  of  a pipe  is  said  to  be  lidded  when  its  usual  space 
is  contracted  to  a small  compass  or  width.  HalliweU. 
The  Persian  girl  alone, 

Serene  with  argent -lidded  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
One  minute’s  while  his  eyes  remained 
Half  lidded,  piteous,  languid,  innocent. 

Keats,  Cap  and  Bells,  st.  20.  (Davies.) 

lidden  (lid'en),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  leden , led- 
den.)  A saying,  song,  or  story.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lidder  (lid'er),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  lither 1. 
Also  used  adverbially. 

The  horses  are  grown  sae  lidder  fat, 

They  downa  stur  out  o’  the  sta’. 

Dick  o’  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  68). 

lidderont,  ».  [<  ME.  lidrone;  < lidder,  lither1.) 
A lazy  fellow. 

I leve  we  schall  laugh  and  haue  likyng 

To  se  nowe  this  lidderon  her  he  leggis  oure  lawis. 

York  Plays,  p.  298. 


rice-paste. 


of  tbe  genus  Chytralia,  of  the  family  Myrtacese. 


lid;  especially,  having  no  eyelids;  hence,  poeti- 
cally, incapable  of  closing  the  eyes ; sleepless ; 
perpetually  vigilant. 

Dost  imagine 

; We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes? 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i.  1. 

An  eye  like  mine, 

A lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal. 

^ Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

‘ . ' * . pp- 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  lye;  < ME.  lien,  lyen,  ligen, 
lygen,  also  liggen,  lyggen  (>  E.  dial,  lig)  (pret. 
lay,  lai,  ley,  pi.  layen,  leyen,  laye,  leye,  pp. 
layn,  leyn,  leyen,  yleye,  etc.),  < AS.  liegan 
(pret.  lag,  pi.  Icegon,  pp.  legen)  = OS.  lig- 
gian  = OFries.  liga,  lidzia  = D.  liggen  = 
MLG.  liggen  = OHG.  ligan,  liggan,  lickan,  MHG. 
ligen,  lichen,  G.  liegen  = Icel.  liggja  = Sw.  ligga 
= Dan.  ligge  = Goth,  ligan,  lie,  = OBulg.  lezha- 
ti,  lie,  leshti,  lay  oneself  down,  = Russ,  lejati, 
lie  (etc.,  the  word  having  a wide  development 
in  the  Slavic  tongues),  = L.  leg,  legh,  in  deriv. 
lectus,  a bed  (>  E.  lectual,  etc.),  lectica,  a litter 
(>  E.  litter),  = Gr.  root  lex  in  an  old  defective 
verb  *2£xeLV  (aor.  act.  rArfa,  Arfa,  fut.  mid. 
Td^opat,  aor.  mid.  tke^aprp),  ?.e^aprjv,  aor.  pass. 
eXenro,  inf.  TdxSat,  etc.),  act.  lay  down 

(to  sleep),  pass,  lie  down,  and  in  deriv.  At^of,  a 
bed,  Utirpov,  abed  (>ult.  E.  lectern,  q.  v.),  A 6x°(, 
a lying  in  wait,  ambush,  a lurking-place,  lair, 
etc. ; not  found  in  Skt.  From  the  E.  verb  lie  are 
derived  many  forms,  some  of  them  no  longer  felt 
to  be  connected  with  lie:  namely,  from  AS., 
lay1, allay1,  belay,  lair1,  law1,  layer,  ledge1, ledge2, 
lidge,  ledger1,  lidger,  lidget,  etc.;  from  D.  G.  or 
Scand.,  leaguer2,  beleaguer , lager,  log1,  log2,  low2, 
etc.;  from  the  L.  and  Gr.  are  lectual,  litter,  lectern, 
etc.]  1.  To  rest  in  a recumbent  or  prostrate 
position;  remain  or  be  held  flatwise,  length- 
wise, or  inclined  on  a supporting  surface ; re- 
cline or  be  prone  or  supine  on  something. 

And  some  wolde  munche  hire  mete  al  allone, 
Lyggynge  abedde.  Chaucer,  TToilus,  t 908. 

In  that  Kyngdom  lithe  the  body  of  seynt  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  in  Elesche  and  Bon,  in  a faire  Tombe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  171. 

When  the  kynge  Ition  felt  hym  so  sore  wounded,  and 
saugh  his  felowes  ly  at  erthe  deed  bledynge,  he  hadde 
grete  drede.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  346. 

If  I do  not  gull  him  ...  do  not  think  I have  wit  enough 
to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  Shuk.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  148. 

When  the  angel  hath  troubled  the  water,  and  made  it 
medicinal  for  him  that  is  first  put  in  and  no  more,  then  to 
have  lien  many  years  in  expectation,  and  still  to  lack  a 
servant,  or  a friend  to  do  that  office,  this  is  a misery. 

Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

In  strong  convulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  lies,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviL  367. 

2.  To  be  in  a quiescent  state ; be  or  become 
quiet  or  inactive ; remain  passive  or  expectant. 

Well  it  Bhewed  by  theire  armes  that  thei  hadde  not  al* 
wey  leyen  at  reste.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  356. 

Tho’  the  Wind  lye,  yet  after  a Storm  the  Sea  will  work 
a great  while.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  82. 

3.  To  lay  or  place  one’s  self  in  a recumbent 
or  prostrate  position ; take  a reclining  posture: 
often  followed  by  down  when  entire  prostration 
is  intended:  as,  to  lie  back  in  a chair;  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground. 

And  he  [Eli]  answered,  I called  not,  my  son : lie  doum 
again.  1 Sam.  iiL  6. 

His  mother  lay  ower  her  castle  wa’, 

And  she  beheld  baith  dale  and  down. 

Leesome  Brand  (Child’s  Ballads,  IL  345). 
From  off  the  wold  I came,  and  lay 
Upon  the  freshly -flower’d  slope. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 

4.  To  have  place,  position,  or  direction;  be 
situated,  set,  or  settled;  stay  or  abide:  as,  the 
Azores  lie  in  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  army  lay 
in  a fortified  camp. 

The  napkin,  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the 
linen  clothes.  John  xx.  7. 

And  the  Turkes  mayne  londe  lithe  with  in  ij  or  iij  myle 
of  them.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell.  p.  17. 

Those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  977. 

The  door  is  open,  sir ; there  lies  your  way. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  R.,  iff.  2.  212. 

Even  when  that  good  king  lay  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney, 
he  had  a Jtidd  along  with  him. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xlviiL 


He 

5f.  To  be  confined  or  imprisoned. 

Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 

I will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  115. 

6.  To  rest  or  remain  in  a state  or  condition ; 
continue  inactive  or  unchanged;  as,  to  lie  in 
soak ; the  land  lies  fallow. 

All  that  Winter  King  Edward  lay  without  any  Molesta- 
tion by  the  French  King.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  122. 

I feel  a grudging 

Of  bounty,  and  I would  not  long  lye  fallow. 

B.  Jonsoii,  Staple  of  News,  i.  2. 
A Bow  that  lies  a while  unbent,  and  a field  that  re- 
mains fallow  for  a time,  grow  never  the  worse. 

Uowell,  Letters,  I.  v.  2. 
I have  been  told,  too,  there  is  a law  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
something  like  our  statute  of  Mortmain,  which  has  lain 
dormant  ever  since  his  time. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  430. 
As  she  lay,  on  that  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O. 

A.  Cherry,  The  Bay  of  Biscay  (song). 

7.  To  be  in  a certain  direction;  be  present  in 
a particular  place  or  thing ; be  found ; exist. 

O Regan,  Goneril ! . . . 

O,  that  way  madness  lies ; let  me  shun  that. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  21. 
He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard  labour 
forgets  the  early  rising  of  the  huntsman.  Locke. 

Only  in  thy  virtue  lies 

The  saving  of  our  Thebes.  Tennyson,  Tiresias. 

8.  To  lodge;  pass  the  night ; sleep. 

And  Kay  and  Arthur  hadde  made  her  bedde  atte  the 
chamber  dore  of  kynge  Loot,  in  a corner,  like  as  a squyre 
sholde  ly.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  180. 

Look ! here  comes  a pilgrim.  I know  she  will  lie  at  my 
“ouse-  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  5.  34. 

We  lay  at  St.  Dizier  the  first  night,  and  at  Langres  the 
second.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  31. 

9.  To  rest;  bear;  press;  weigh:  with  on  or 
upon. 

All  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon 
him-  Deut.  xxix.  20. 

Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the  world, 

It  is  a simple  sin  to  hide  myself, 

Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  2. 
The  reason  on  their  parts  why  she  [the  ship]  stayed  so 
long,  was  ye  necessitie  and  danger  that  lay  upon  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  99. 

10.  In  law , to  be  sustainable;  be  capable  of 
being  maintained : as,  an  action  lies  against  the 
tenant  for  waste. 

An  appeal  lies  in  this  case.  Parsons , C.  J. 

To  lie  along,  {a)  To  be  extended  at  full  length. 

As  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1.  30. 
<J)  Naut,  to  careen  with  the  wind  abeam,  as  a ship.— 
TO  lie  along  the  land  ( naut .),  to  coast,  keeping  the  land 
in  sight. — To  lie  att,  to  importune ; urge. 

She  lay  at  me  hard  to  turn  aside  with  her,  promising  me 
all  manner  of  content.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  138. 

His  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  him,  ever  since  he 
came  into  his  master’s  service,  to  help  him  to  money. 

Exam,  of  Joan  Perry  (1676).  (Harl.  Misc.,  III.  549.) 
To  lie  at  anchor.  See  anchor^.— To  lie  at  one’s  door 
See  door.— To  lie  at  one’s  heart,  to  be  an  object  of  affec- 
tion, desire,  or  solicitude  to  one. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel  with 
us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever  lien  at 
their  hearts.  sir  W.  Temple. 

To  lie  by.  (a)  [By,  adv.]  (1)  To  be  laid  aside,  out  of 
present  use.  (2)  To  rest;  intermit  labor;  knock  off:  as, 
we  lay  by  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  l (song). 
(3f)  Naut.,  same  as  to  lie  to. 

We  arrived  at  Righah  that  night,  where  we  staid;  it 
being  the  custom  going  up  always  to  lie  by  at  night,  as 
there  are  many  shoals  in  the  Nile. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  70. 
(6)  [By,  prep. ] (1)  To  remain  with;  be  accessible  to,  or  be 
in  the  keeping  of : as,  he  has  the  documents  lying  by  him. 
*Twas  a commodity  lay  fretting  by  you. 

’Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  330. 
to  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to  another  at  sea. 
To  lie  down,  to  be  brought  to  bed;  lie  in.  Compare 
Scotch  dowrdying.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

There  is  in  one  of  [the  chests]  ...  a rundlet  of  honey, 
which  she  desires  may  be  sent  to  her  against  she  lie  down. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  465. 
To  lie  for,  to  lie  in  wait  for ; keep  watch  upon  for  a sin- 
ister purpose.  See  to  lay  for,  under  layi,  v.  i. 

At  this  Corfona  we  were  aduertysed  of  certayne  Turkes 
Fustis  that  lay  for  us  in  oure  waye. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 

To  lie  hard  or  heavy  on,  upon,  or  (formerly)  to.  to  op- 
burden.  ' 
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To  lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed. 


He 


from  a gross  error  which  seems  to  be  increasing  among  us." 
Val.  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in.  {Goodrich.)  Similarly,  laid  is  often  erroneously  used  for 
Vir.  I will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her  with  tain : as,  I had  laid  down ; and  lain  is  sometimes  used  for 
my  prayers.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  3.  86.  v 

Hel(H),  n.  [< lie1,  v.  Cf.  lay1,  n.] 


To  lie  in  a nutshell.  See  nutshell. — To  lie  in  any  one, 
to  be  in  the  power  of ; depend  on : frequently  in  such 
phrase-forms  as  as  much  or  as  far  as  lies  in  one. 

“ O no,  no,  no,”  the  sheriff  said, 

“Thou  shalt  on  gallows  dye  . . . 

If  ever  in  me  it  lye.” 

Robin  Hood  rescuing  Will  Stutly  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  287). 
Imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  358. 
Nature,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 

Imitates  God.  Tennyson,  On  a Mourner. 
To  lie  in  the  or  one’s  way.  (a)  To  be  ready  at  hand. 
King.  You  have  not  sought  it ! how  comes  it,  then? 
Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  28. 
(6)  To  be  an  obstacle  or  impediment:  as,  objections  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  adjustment. 

That  is  a step 

On  which  I must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4.  50. 
To  lie  in  wait  (formerly  also  in  await),  to  wait  for  in 
concealment  with  hostile  intent ; lie  in  ambush. 

These  homicides  alle 
That  in  awayte  lyggen  to  mordre  men. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  L 404. 
To  He  low.  (a)  To  avoid  observation ; conceal  one’s  self. 


..  „ , . . j 1 . Manner 

of  lying ; relative  direction,  position,  arrange- 
ment, etc.  See  lay\  n .,  4. 

We  shall  be  able,  by  a study  of  the  position  and  lie  of 
the  earth  in  her  orbit,  to  determine  from  what  part  of 
space  these  regular  meteors  . . . come. 

J.  N.  Loclcyer,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  585. 

The  lie  of  the  city  [Brindisi]  and  its  haven  is  truly  a 
sight  to  be  studied.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  312. 

Mrs.  Penton  . . . went  on  with  her  darning.  She  had 
filled  up  all  those  great  holes,  doing  them  all  the  more 
quickly  because  she  had  studied  the  lie  of  them,  and  how 
the  threads  went,  before. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xi. 

2.  The  place  where  a bird,  beast,  or  fish  is 
accustomed  to  lie  or  lurk ; haunt. 

A salmon  is  said  to  be  swimming  when  he  is  moving  up 
the  river  from  pool  to  pool.  At  other  times  he  is  usually 
resting  in  his  “ stand  ” or  lie,  or  at  most  shifting  from  one 
stand  in  a pool  to  another. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXYI.  359,  note. 

On  our  way  home  there  lay  a long  narrow  spinney  which 
was  a very  favorite  lie  for  woodcock,  and  generally  held  a 
pheasant  or  two  as  well.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  181. 

3.  hi  rail.,  a siding  or  short  offset  from  the 


(6)  To  conceal  one’s  views  or  intentions.  [Slang.]— To  main  line,  into  which  trucks  may  be  run  for  the 

Seee°d?f  9STMTnh?i^,ln)^)-rTolieonoi,^po^-  (a)  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading;  one  of  the 
beedef.  9.  (b)  To  be  incumbent  upon,  as  an  obligation  or  diffprAnt  «pf«  nf  of  o 
a duty:  as,  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action.  umerent  sets  or  rails  at  a terminus  on  which 

This  ceremonie  lay  on  me,  which  I performed  with  all  , win*e  loaded  or  unloaded, 

the  decency  I could.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  2,  1672.  ile“  U1),  v-  *•  i pret.  and  pp.  hed,  ppr.  lying. 

After  the  people  were  gone  out  of  the  chamber,  it  lay  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lye;  < ME.  lien,  lyen,  ligen, 
upon  me  from  the  Lord  to  speak  to  those  two,  the  princess  lySen>  legen  (pret.  lowe,  also  weak,  lygede,  pp. 

n»  ■-  — lowen,  i-loge),  < AS.  ledgan  (pret.  leak,  pi.  lugon, 

pp.  logen)  = OS.  Hogan  - OFries.  liaga  = D. 
liegen  = MLG.  legen,  leigen  = OHO.  Hogan, 
MHO.  liegen,  G.  liigen,  dial,  liegen  = Icel.  ljuga 
= Dan.  lyve  = Sw.  ljuga  = Goth,  liugan,  lie, 
tell  a falsehood,  = OBulg.  lugati  = Russ,  luigati, 
lie.  Not  found  in  L.,  Gr.,  or  Skt.  Hence  lie'2-, 
n.,  and  ult.  lain3,  v.  and  ».]  1.  To  speak  false- 

ly ; utter  untruth  for  the  purpose  of  misleading ; 

make  a misrepresentation  consciously : f ollow- 

To  lie  on  hand,  to  be  or  remain  in  possession;  remain  ed  by  about,  etc.,  and  formerly  (and  still  some- 
unsold  or  undisposed  of : as,  goods  that  hare  lain  long  on  times  colloauiallvl  bv  on 


- mueviiru,  WloyilUVtOO 

and  the  countess.  Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

(c)  To  depend  on. 

It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ; for  he  persists, 

As  if  his  life  lay  on ’t.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  7.  43. 
(dt)  To  importune ; urge. 

The  old  dotard,  he  that  so  instantly  doth  lie  upon  my 
father  for  me.  Gascoigne,  Supposes,  i.  1. 

Dame  Tullia  lay  ever  upon  him,  and  pricked  forward  his 
distempered  and  troubled  mind. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  27. 


. , _ „ - , « . 1 long 

hand.— To  lie  on  one’s  hands,  (a)  To  remain  unsold, 
(o)  To  be  unspent  or  remain  unemployed ; hence,  of  unoc- 
cupied time,  with  a qualifying  word,  as  heavy,  to  cause 
ennui ; be  tedious : as,  th8  hours  lay  heavy  on  my  hands. — 
To  He  on  one’s  oars.  See  oar. — To  He  over,  (a)  To  re- 
main unpaid  after  the  time  when  the  payment  is  due,  as  a 
note  in  bank.  (6)  To  be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion, 
as  a motion  or  resolution  in  a deliberative  assembly. — To 
lie  to  {naut.),  to  come  to  a comparatively  stationary  posi- 
tion at  sea ; lie  with  the  head  as  near  the  wind  as  possible, 
for  safety  in  a gale,  as  a ship.  A ship  is  said  to  lie  to  when 
her  progress  is  checked  by  keeping  the  helm  a-lee  and 
counterbracing  the  yards  or  taking  in  sail,  or,  if  a steamer, 
by  slowing  down  the  engines  — in  all  cases  with  the  head 
to  the  wind. 

About  ten  o’clock  we  got  under  way,  but  lay  to  for  break - 
*ast-  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  vessel  lay  to  off  Madras. 

Trevelyan,  Macaulay,  I.  321. 
To  lie  to  one’s  work,  to  exert  all  one’s  strength  or  pow- 
ers in  the  performance  of  one’s  task. 


times  colloquially)  by  on. 

If  they  on  hire  lye, 

Ywis  hemself  sholde  han  the  vileyny. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  20. 
2.  To  make  a false  Impression,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously;  hold  forth  a mis- 
leading or  deceitful  appearance ; act  or  mani- 
fest an  untruth;  used  of  both  persons  and 
things. 

I trowe  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eie. 

M.  Roydon,  Elegy,  1.  107. 
When  London’s  column,  pointing  at  the  skies, 

Like  a tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies. 

Pope , Moral  Essays,  iii.  340. 

To  He  in  one’s  teeth  or  in  one’s  throat,  to  lie  flagrant- 
ly and  basely. 

He  will  on  Musgrave’s  body  prove 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  H.,  v.  20. 


So  many  workers;  and  no  mercenary  mock  workers,  but  h-q  m , .m  7. 

real  ones  that  lie  freely  to  it;  each  patriot  stretches  him-  Q1'*  Um  Pearly  mod.  E.  also  lye;  < ME.  he, 

""  — *'■"  lye,  lige,  < AS.  lyge,  lige  = OHG.  lugi,  MHG. 

luge,  luc,  G.  luge,  lug  — Icel.  lygi,  a lie;  also, 


self  against  the  stubborn  glebe ; hews  and  wheels  with 
the  whole  weight  that  is  in  him.  Carlyle. 


To  li©  under,  to  be  subject  to  ; suffer ; be  oppressed  by. 

They  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  living  like  foreigners 
m their  own  country.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  10. 

I lay  under  greater  difficulties,  as,  in  this  journey,  for 
certain  reasons,  I did  not  take  my  interpreter  with  me. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  5. 
To  H©  up,  to  lie  at  rest ; abstain  from  work  or  usual  ac- 
tivity ; go  into  retirement  or  retreat. 

There  they  [ships]  must  lye  up,  or  be  3 or  4 Years  in  their 
return  from  a place  which  may  be  sailed  in  G Weeks. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  24. 

He  has  a bad  cold — rheumatism  — he  must  lie  up  for  a 
day  or  two.  Dickens,  Household  Words. 

The  black  bear  lies  up  during  the  day  in  caves  and 
amongst  rocks.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  695. 

To  He  upon  the  lurch.  See  lurchK— To  lie  with,  (a) 
To  lodge  or  sleep  with. 

I lay  with  Cassio  lately, 

And,  being  troubled  with  a raging  tooth, 

I could  not  sleep.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  413. 
(6)  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of.  [Archaic.] 

Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I will  predominate  over 
the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  295. 
(c)  To  belortg  to : as,  it  lies  with  you  to  make  amends. 
=Svn.  Lie,  Lay.  “ Lay  is  a transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its 
preterit  laid:  as,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  down,  and  I laid  it 
down.  Lie  is  intransitive,  and  has  for  its  preterit  lay : as, 
he  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I lay  down.  Some  persons 
blunder  by  using  laid  for  the  preterit  of  lie : as,  he  told 
me  to  lie  down,  and  I laid  down.  So  persons  often  say, 
the  ship  laid  at  anchor;  they  laid  by  during  the  storm; 
the  book  laid  on  the  shelf,  etc.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
member, in  all  such  cases  that  laid  is  the  preterit  of  lay 
and  not  of  lie.  This  would  save  many  respectable  writers 


Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  7. 

Could  I meet  ’em 
But  once  a day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  2.  48. 
255 


with  diff.  suffix,  OS.  lugina  = D.  leugen,  logen  = 
MLG.  logen  = OHG.  lugina  = Dan.  Sw.  logn  = 
Goth,  liugn,  a lie  (ef.  lain*) ; from  the  verb : see 
lie2,  v.]  1.  A false  statement  made  with  the 

purpose  of  deceiving;  an  intentional  untruth; 
a falsehood ; the  utterance  by  speech  or  act  of 
that  which  is  false,  with  intent  to  mislead  or  de- 
lude. 

Tell  them  that  I will  not  come  to-day: 

Cannot,  is  false.  . . . Shall  Caesar  send  a lie? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  2.  65. 

It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie;  ...  a man 
may  act  a lie,  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a wrong  direc- 
tion, when  a traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  ITT.  i.  15. 

Guido  pronounced  the  story  one  long  lie. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  119. 

A lie  which  is  half  a truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 

Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 
2.  That  which  is  intended  or  serves  to  deceive 
or  mislead;  anything  designed  or  adapted  to 
produce  false  conclusions  or  expectations ; as, 
this  epitaph  is  a lie. 

Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  43. 

Wishing  this  lie  of  life  were  o’er.  Trench. 

A lie  out  Of  whole  cloth,  a story  or  statement  wholly 
fabricated;  a tissue  of  falsehood,  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.— To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throati . See 
give i.— To  give  the  lie  to.  See  givei.— White  He,  a 
well-meant  falsehood ; a lie  uttered  without  evil  intent, 
or  without  expectation  of  harm,  and  so  supposed  to  be 
excusable ; a polite  or  conventional  phrase  not  strictly  in 


lie 

accordance  with  fact,  and  not  meant  to  be  understood 
literally. 

Have  you  great  heroic  virtues?  — no?— then  remember 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  They  died  for  a single  White  Lie, 
— a White  Lie  as  common  as  dirt. 

C.  Reade,  White  Lies,  xliv. 

= Syn.  Untruth,  deception.  Compare  Jibl. 
lie3t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lye 3. 
lie4t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lee1. 
lie5t,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  lee®, 
lie  (li-a'),  a.  [<  F.  lie,  pp.  of  lier,  bind,  < L. 
ligare,  bind:  see  lien*. ] In  her.,  same  as 

stringed. 

lie-a-bed  (li'a-bed),  n.  One  who  lies  long  m 
bed  in  the  morning.  [Colloq.] 

If  you  had  got  up  time  enough,  you  might  hare  secur’d 
the  stage,  but  you  are  a lazy  lie-a  bed. 

Foote , Mayor  of  Garratt,  1. 

David  was  none  of  your  lie-a-beds  He  rose  at  five  in 
summer,  six  in  winter.  C.  Reade , Love  me  Little,  x. 

lieberkiihn  (le'ber-kiin),  n.  [Named  after  its 
inventor,  J.  N.  Lieberkiihn:  see  Lieberkiihnian.\ 
An  annular  reflector  attached  to  the  nose  of  the 
object-glass  of  a microscope  for  bringing  the 
light  to  a focus  on  an  opaque  object. 
Lieberkuhnia  (le-ber-ku'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Lie- 
berkiihn: see  Lieberkiihnian.]  A genus  ot  lm- 
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2t.  Inclined;  disposed;  willing;  having  a pref- 
erence. 

Though  I it  aeye,  I am  not  lief  to  gabbe. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  324. 

Haue  thou  not  to  manye  wordis ; to  swere  be  thou  not  leefe; 
For  alle  such  maners  comen  to  an  yuel  preef. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

Lief  or  loatht,  willing  or  averse ; ready  or  reluctant ; 
willy-nilly. 

Were  hem  lef  other  loth  William  at  last 
Keuered  with  the  kinges  sone  out  of  the  kene  prese. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3624. 
Cast  in  your  nette : but  be  you  liefe  or  lothe , 

Hold  you  content  as  fortune  list  assyne. 


lientery 

He  moste  thinke  yt  is  his  leege  man, 

And  is  his  tresour,  and  his  gold  in  cofre. 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  379. 

You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 128. 

liege-poustie  (lej'pous//ti),  n.  [<  ME.  (Sc.)  liege 
poustee,  < OF.  liege  poustee,  free  sovereignty. 
liege,  free;  poustie,  < L.  potesta(t-)s,  power, 
sovereignty:  see  liege  and  poustie.']  In  Scots 
law,  that  state  of  health  in  which  a person  has 
full  power  to  dispose, mortis  causa  or  otherwise, 
of  his  heritable  property, 
liegert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledger1. 


~Sir  T.  jfore.  To  them  that"  seke  Fortune.  Uenl  (fi'en).  An  obsolete  or  archaic  past  par 

To  have  as  lief,  to  have  liefer  (had  as  lief,  had  *ticiple  of  lie1. 

liefer  or  liever).  See  explanation  of  these  phrases  un-  jjen2  ng'en  or  li'en,  commonly  len;,  n.  [<  F. 
der  have. — To  have  lieft  L—  D.  liefhebben  — G.  hebhaben,  ^ a band,  tie,  = Pg.  ligamen,  a hindrance, 


etc.],  to  hold  dear;  love. 

“ Iladde  I hym  nevere  lief?  By  God,  I wene 
Yet  hadde  1 nevere  tliyng  so  lief ! ” quod  she. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  869. 

II. f n.  One  beloved;  a darling. 

Cryseyde,  which  that  is  thi  lief, 

Now  loveth  the  as  wel  as  thow  dost  hire. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  611. 

lief  (lef),  adv.  [<  lief. ; «.]  Gladly ; willingly. 
Lief  is  peculiarly  used  (originally  an  adjective)  in  the  con- 
structions to  have  as  lief , to  have  liefer  ( had  as  lief,  had 

perforate  foraminifers  of  the'  family  Gromiidcc.  re™’ lv^nd^E^efelt/a  < MI)  licf- 

They  have  no  test,  and  the  pseudopodia  are  given  off  from  liefkmt,  [Eaily  mod.  K ej  J , ■ / 

only  a small  part  of  the  body,  the  rest  being  naked  and  Ilex-  ken  (=  G.  hebclien) , as  lie)  t -km.  J Darling, 
ible.  Palsgrave,  Acolastus. 

Lieberkiilmian  (le-ber-kil'ni-an),  a.  Pertain-  Hefsomet  (lef ' sum),  a.  [Also  dial,  leesome,  < 
ing  to  or  named  after  Johann  Nathanael  Lie-  ME.  lefsum  (=  OHG.  liebsam );  < lief  + -some.] 


berkiihn  (1711-56),  an  anatomist  of  Berlin.— 

Lieberkiihnian  glands,  the  simple  follicles  or  crypts  of 
Lieberkiihn,  which  stud  nearly  the  whole  tract  of  the  small 
intestine.  They  are  minute  tubes  with  one  blind  end,  the 
other  opening  into  the  intestine,  where  their  orifices  may 

be  seen  with  a lens,  like  little  dots  between  the  villi.  Their 

walls  consist  of  a delicate  basement  membrane  lined  with  lieftenantt,  11. 

columnar  epithelial  cells.  The  purpose  served  by  their  ]jgg0  (lej),  a.  and  . . 

secretion  is  doubtful.  They  vary  in  length  from  jl,  to  <-  QF  ii0e,  liege  s=  Pr.  litge  = It.  Ugio  (ML. 

i ’ ,■ .......  i i; cab' 


Agreeable. 

So  forth  I goe  apace  to  see  that  leefsome  sight, 

And  with  a kisse,  methinke,  I say,  welcome  my  lord,  my 

knight^.^,  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  her  Louer. 

An  obsolete  form  of  lieutenant. 
[<  ME.  lege,  lige,  lyge, 


inch,  with  a diameter  of  inch. 

liebigite  (le'big-it),  n.  [Named  after  Justus, 
Baron  von  Liebig  (1803-73),  a celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist.]  A hydrous  carbonate  of  urani- 
um and  calcium  occurring  as  an  incrustation 
on  uraninite. 

lied  (let),  n.  [G.,  = AS.  leoth,  a song:  see  lay1.] 
Properly,  a German  ballad,  secular  or  sacred, 
fitted  for  singing  or  actually  set  to  music.  A 
volkslied  is  a lied  whose  origin  is  among  the  common  peo- 
ple and  is  merely  traditional;  a volksthdmliches  lied  is  one 
that  is  deliberately  written  in  the  general  style  of  a volks- 
lied , a kunstiied  is  one  that  is  designedly  and  obviously 
artistic  rather  than  naive.  The  lied  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  poetry  and  music  in  Germany  as  the  chanson  in 
France  or  the  ballad  in  England.  The  term  is  also  more 
or  less  extended  to  other  than  German  songs, 
liederkranz  (le'der-krants),  n.  [G.,  < lieder, 
pi.  of  lied,  a song,  + kraug,  a garland:  see 
crants.]  A German  choral  society,  especially 
one  composed  of  men  only;  a glee-club.  See 
liedertafel. 

liedertafel  (le'der-ta'/fel),‘ n.  [G.,  < lieder,  pi. 
of  lied,  a song,  + tafel  = E.  table.]  A German 
choral  society  or  glee-club  of  men ; a lieder- 
kranz ; also,  a social,  informal  meeting  or  re- 
hearsal of  such  a society, 
lie-de-vin  (le'de-vaii'),  n.  [F.:  lie,  lees;  de, 
of;  vin,  wine.]  The  color  of  the  lees  of  wine, 
or  a color  supposed  to  be  of  that  hue : a name 
given  to  a deep-red  color  in  porcelains,  etc. 
lief  (lef),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  leef, 
leefe;  < ME.  leef,  lefe,  lef,  leve,  < AS.  I_e6f=  OS. 
liof  = OFries.  liaf  = D.  lief  = MLG.  lef  = OHG. 
Hob,  MHG.  Hep,  'G.  lieb  = Icel.  ljufr  = Sw.  ljuf 
= Goth.  Hubs,  dear,  beloved,  = OBulg.  liubu  = 
Buss,  liubu,  dear  (etc.,  being  widely  developed 
in  Slavic);  akin  to  L.  lubet,  libet,  it  pleases,  Skt. 
y/  lubh,  desire : see  liberal.  From  the  same  root, 
and  in  close  relation  to  lief,  are  belief,  believe, 
leeve1,  leave 2,  love1,  and  the  disguised  com- 
pounds furlough,  leman,  etc.:  see  these  words. 
From  the  L.  verb  are  ult.  E.  liberal,  liberate, 
liberty,  etc.,  liverS,  deliver1,  livery 2,  etc.]  I.  a. 
1.  Beloved;  pleasing;  agreeable.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

He  seyde,  John,  myn  hooste,  lief  and  deere. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  316. 

Loue  made  the  to  me  so  leffe 

That,  1 [Christ]  for  the  was  Rente  on  Roode; 

I silifyrde  dethe  to  chaunge  thy  greffe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  188. 

A liefer  lass  than  this  liad  been 
Coridon  had  never  seen. 

Greene,  Description  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  Wife. 

And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr  d up 

My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  YI. , in.  1. 164. 

Yet  now,  I charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 

As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I bade  thee.  Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 


reflex  ligius,  legius),  liege,  free  (AF.  seignour 
lige,  OF.  lige  seignur,  liege  lord,  home  lige, 
liege  man,  a liege  lord  being  the  lord  of  a free 
band,  and  his  liege  men  privileged  free  men, 
bound  to  him,  but  free  from  other  service,  even 
that  of  their  sovereign);  < MHG.  ledic,  ledcc, 
free,  unhindered,  empty,  G.  ledig,  empty, _ va- 
cant, = MLG.  ledich,  leddich  =MD.  ledich,  idle, 
unemployed,  = Icel.  lidhngr,  free,  unhindered 
(not  found  in  Goth.);  prob.  formed  (as  an  adj. 
in  -ig,  E.  -yl)  on  the  noun  remaining  in  ME. 
Icthe,  leisure,  = MD.  *lede,  in  neg.  unlede,  busi- 
ness, trouble.  Cf.  AS.  unlaide  = Goth,  unlecls, 
poor,  > unledi,  poverty.  The  history  of  the  word 
is  incomplete.]  I.  a.  1.  Free;  specifically,  free 
from  obligation  to  service  except  as  within  the 
relations  of  lord  and  vassal:  as,  a liege  lord,  a 
liege  man  (correlative  terms  implying  protec- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  service  on  the  other, 
as  against  all  other  claims). 

I sehal  loue  him  lelli  as  my  lege  brother. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4128. 

It  hath  pleased  God  to  grant  us  a natural  liege  king  and 

lord  ot  our  own  nation.  

Latimer.  1st  Sermon  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

One  would  think  that  by  this  royal  Patent  which  gave 
him  Power  of  Life  and  Death  over  the  King’s  liege  People, 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  should  become  rectus  in  curia,  and  free 
from  all  old  Convictions.  Howell , Letters,  ii.  01. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tie  reciprocally  con- 
necting vassal  and  chief:  as,  liege  vassalage. — 
Liege  homage.  See  homage.—  Liege  lord.  See  II.,  2. 
— Liegeman.  See  liegeman. 

II.  n.  1.  A liegeman;  a subject;  a vassal; 
hence,  a law-abiding  citizen ; a peaceably  dis- 
posed person : as,  to  disturb  the  lieges. 

The  sowdan  and  Ms  baronage 
And  alle  li:-  lieges  shuld-  ycristned  he. 

Chaucer,  1 an  f Law’s  Tale,  1. 142. 

“ For  kings,  and  all  that in  ant’-ority,"  we  may  yet 
enlarge, ; d pray  for  peaceable  r'  ’gn,  true  lieges,  strong 
armies.  der.  Taynr,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  228. 

2.  A liege  lord;  one  to  whom  another  i:  bound 
in  fealty  or  vassalage ; a sovereign  lord  or  feu- 
dal superior;  a lord  paramount. 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  L 3.  93. 

And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of  N averse. 

Macaulay,  Ivry. 

[<  liege  + -dom.]  Al- 


liegedom  (le^dum),  n 
legiance.  [Rare.] 

Sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

Liegedom  and  seignorie. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  36. 

liegeman  (lej 'man),  ».;  pi.  liegemen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  lege  man,  leege  man,  orig.  as  two  words: 
see  liege  and  man.]  A vassal;  a subject;  one 
bound'  to  the  service  or  support  of  a sovereign 
lord. 


band  (to  marriage),  = It.  ligarae,  a band,  tie,  ( 

L.  ligamen,  a band,  < ligare,  bind,  tie:  see  liga- 
ment.] 1.  In  law:  (a)  The  right  of  a person 
having  possession  of  the  property  of  another  to 
retain  it  until  some  charge  upon  it  or  some  de- 
mand due  him  is  satisfied;  the  right  to  enforce 
a charge  upon  a specific  thing  by  withholding 
possession  from  the  owner  until  the  charge  is 
satisfied.  A particular  lien  is  a right  to  retain  a thing  for 
some  charge  or  claim  growing  out  of  the  identical  thing  or 
connected  with  it;  a general  lien  is  a right  to  retain  the 
thing  for  a general  balance  either  of  all  accounts  between 
the  parties,  without  restriction,  or  of  accounts  of  like  • 
transactions,  or  in  the  same  line  of  business.  At  common 
law  possession  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a lien*, 
courts  of  equity  extended  the  doctrine.  Hence  — ( &)  A 
right  of  a creditor  to  have  a debt  or  charge  sat- 
isfied by  legal  proceedings  out  of  specific  prop- 
erty or  its  x>roceeds,  irrespective  of  having  pos- 
session. Often  called  an  equitable  lien.  Maritime  liens, 
the  creation  of  courts  of  admiralty,  are  also  independent 
of  possession.  So  are  mechanics’  liens,  given  by  statute 
to  mechanics,  etc. , for  unpaid  labor,  on  real  property.  See 
below.  . . , , 

Hence — 2.  A claim;  occasion  of  demand;  right 
to  compensation. 

The  slightest  thing  will  serve,  in  Italy,  for  a lien  upon 
your  exchequer.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  44. 

Attorney’s  lien,  the  right  of  an  attorney,  which  was  es- 
tablished on  equitable  principles  by  the  courts,  and  ex- 
tended in  some  jurisdictions  by  statute,  to  have  his  com- 
pensation satisfied  out  of  the  cause  of  action  or  the  judg- 
ment recovered  by  him,  or  by  retaining  his  client’s  papers, 
even  if  this  prevented  his  client  from  compromising  and 
settling  with  the  adversary.— Charging  lien,  the  right 
of  an  attorney  to  have  a lien  created  or  declared  as  a 
charge  upon  a fund  not  in  his  possession,  or  upon  a judg- 
ment or  decree  recovered  by  him.— Lien  de  droit,  in 
French  law,  obligation;  nexus.  — Mechanic’s  lien,  a 
lien  on  real  property,  given  by  statutes  in  most  of  the 
United  States,  to  mechanics  and  material-men,  for  the 
price  or  value  of  improvements  supplied  by  them,  even 
though  not  contracted  for  directly  by  the  owner.  Two  sys- 
tems exist:  in  one  (of  which  the  law  of  New  York  is  an 
example)  the  subcontractors  and  material-men  are  subro- 
gated to  the  claim  of  the  contractor  against  the  owner,  and 
may  charge  the  land  with  liens  up  to  the  amount  due  from 
the  owner  to  the  contractor ; in  t he  other  system  (of  which 
the  1 ennsylvania  law  is  a leading  example),  the  subcon- 
tractors and  material-men  are  given  a lien  to  the  amount 
of  what  they  have  furnished,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the 
accounts  between  the  owner  and  the  contractor,  the  theory 
of  the  law  being  that  the  contractor  is  the  owner’s  agent  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  labor  and  material. — Retaining 
lien,  the  right  ot  an  attorney  to  retain  papers  in  his  pos- 
session  belonging  to  a client  until  his  claim  against  the 
client  for  services  has  been  satisfied. — Specific  lien,  a 
lien  secured  by  a contract  or  a judgment,  execution,  at- 
tachment, or  other  legal  proceeding,  fastening  it  on  a spe- 
cific thing.— Vendor’s  liens,  a class  of  equitable  liens 
arising  where  a seller  conveys  land  without  being  paid 
the  price  or  taking  security,  and  is  allowed  to  have  the 
land  resold  to  raise  it. 

lien3  (li'en),  v.;  pi.  lienes  (li'e-nez).  [L.]  The 
spleen.  [Rare.] 

liencnlus  (li-eng'ku-lus),  pi.  hencuh  (-It). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lien,  tlie  spleen:  see  Ken3.] 
One  of  the  small  separate  masses  of  splenic 
tissue  sometimes  found  about  the  spleen, 
lien-holder  (len'hoF'der),  n.  One  who  holds  a 
lien. 

lieno-intestinal  (lF'e-no-in-tes'ti-nal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  spleen  and  to  the  intestine:  ap- 
plied to  a vein  of  the  portal  system,  which  brings 
blood  from  the  spleen  and  intestine  to  the  liver, 
lienomalacia  (Ii"e-n6-ma-la'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  lien,  the  spleen,  + Gr.  / mAasia , softness,  < 
pa?, ast k,  soft.]  In  pathol.,  softening  of  the 
spleen. 

lienor  (le'nor),  n.  One  who  has  a lien, 
lienteric  (li-en-ter'ik),  a.  [<  L.  lientericus,  < 
Gr.  luevrepLitii;,  lienteric,  < ?.eievrepla,  lientery: 
sec  lientery.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  or  af- 
fected with  lientery. 

lientery  (li'en-ter-i),  n.  [=F.  lienteric  = Sp.  It. 
lienteria,  < Gr.  1 aevrepia,  the  passing  one’s  food 
without  digesting,  < ?doc,  smooth,  + evrepov, 
an  intestine:  see  enteron.]  In  pathol.,  a form 
of  diarrhea  in  which,  from  excessive  peristal- 


lientery 

sis,  the  aliments  are  discharged  undigested, 
and  with  little  alteration  in  either  color  or  sub- 
stance. 

lier1  (li'er),  re.  [<  ME.  Her;  < lie 1 4-  -t  /•- . Of. 
the  variant  forms  ligger,  lidger,  ledger l.]  One 
who  lies  down;  one  who  rests  or  remains. 

He  wist  not  that  there  were  tiers  in  ambush  against  him. 

Josh.  viii.  14. 

lier^t,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  liar. 
lier:i,  re.  Same  as  leerl. 

lierne  (li-ern'),  re.  [P.:  perhaps  for  lienne,  the 
warp-thread  in  which  the  woof  has  not  passed, 

< Her,  < L.  ligare,  bind : see  lien2.']  In  arch.,  any 
rib  in  vaulting  that  does  not  rise  from  the  im- 
post, and  is  not  a ridge-rib,  but  passes  from  a 
boss  or  intersection  of  the  prineipalribs  to  other 
secondary  ribs.  Vaults  in  which  such  ribs  are 
employed  are  called  lierne  vaults. 

lie-tea  (li'te),  n.  [Pidgin-English.]  Spurious 
or  adulterated  tea  sometimes  palmed  off  or  at- 
tempted to  be  palmed  off  on  the  tea-market  by 
Chinese  dealers.  It  usually  consists  of  willow  or  other 
leaves,  with  tea-leaves  and  broken  stems,  flred  and  pre- 
pared as  genuine  tea. 

lieu  (lu),  n.  [<  P.  lieu,  OP.  liu,  lou  = Pr.  lue'e, 
toe  = It.  loco,luogo,i  L.  locus,  a place:  see  locus.] 
Place;  room ; stead:  now  only  in  the  phrase  in 
lieu  of,  which  is  equivalent  to  instead  of. 

One  would  think  it  a very  large  offer  to  give  so  great  a 
lieu  for  so  small  a service.  Bp.  A ndreuies,  Sermons,  V.  543. 
Lieut.  An  abbreviation  of  lieutenant  as  a title, 
lieutenancy  (lu-  or  lef-ten'an-si),  it.;  pi.  lieuten- 
ancies (-siz).  [<  lieutenan(t)  + -cy.]  1.  The 

office,  authority,  or  incumbency  of  a lieuten- 
ant.— 2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a lieutenant;  a 
district  or  territory  over  which  a lieutenant 
exercises  authority. 

To  this  purpose  were  several  other  congratulations  or 
addresses  to  the  King  (some  before,  some  after  this  of  Mid- 
dlesex), viz.  from  Norwich,  from  Hereford,  from  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  London.  Baker,  Charles  IL,  an.  1682. 

3.  Lieutenants  collectively.  [Bare.] — 4.  In 
archery,  a rank  or  prize  at  a shooting-match : 
usually  awarded  to  the  archer  who  makes  the 
second  greatest  number  of  hits  without  regard 
to  score,  or  who  first  hits  the  second  or  next 
*to  the  innermost  circle  of  the  target, 
lieutenant  (lu-  or  lef-ten  'ant),  n.  [Formerly 
also  lieftenani,  leftenant;  K ME.  levetenant,  < 
OP.  lieutenant,  F.  lieutenant  = It.  locotenente 

< ML.  locum  tenen(t-)s,  one  who  holds  the  place 
of  another:  L.  locum,  acc.  of  locus,  place;  te- 
nen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tenere,  hold:  see  lieu  and  tenant. 
Cf.  loeum-tenens.]  1.  In  general,  one  who  holds 
the  place  of  another  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  or  function ; one  authorized  to  act  in  lieu 
of  another,  or  employed  to  carry  out  his  will  or 
purposes ; the  substitute  or  representative  of 
a superior. 

My  syster  sone,  Sir  Mordrede  hym  selvene. 

Salle  be  my  levetenante,  with  lordchipez  ynewe. 

Of  alle  my  lele  lege-mene,  that  my  landez  gemes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 646. 

Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Shah.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  18. 
2.  One  who  holds  an  office,  civil  or  military,  in 
subordination  to  orastbe  representativeof  a su- 
perior; an  officer  authorized  to  perform  certain 
functions  in  the  absence  or  under  the  orders  of 
another : as,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  of  an 
English  county  (considered  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign).  Particularly— (a)  In 
the  army,  a commissioned  officer  next  in  rank  below  a cap- 
tain, and  commanding  the  company  in  his  absence.  In 
the  United  States  this  officer  is  called  first  lieutenant,  and 
has  under  him  a subordinate  officer  called  second  lieuten- 
ant. ( b ) In  the  navy,  a commissioned  officer  next  in  rank 
below  a lieutenant-commander  in  the  United  States  and  a 
commander  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  both  ranking  with  cap- 
tains in  the  army.  In  the  United  States  navy  the  term  lieu- 
tenant  (junior  grade)  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  term 
master,  ranking  with  first  lieutenants  in  the  army.  In  the 
British  navy  the  corresponding  grade  is  called  sub-lieu- 
tenant. In  the  British  navy  the  lieutenants  on  board  a 
ship  are  designated  as  first,  second,  third,  etc.  The  term 
first  lieutenant  iu  the  United  States  navy  has  been  replaced 
by  executive  officer,  (c)  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  the  chief  officer  of  a county,  corresponding  some- 
what to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  an  English  county.  Ab- 
breviated,  as  a title,  Lieut.,  Lt.  Field-marshal  lieu- 
tenant. See  field-marshal. — Lord  lieutenant.  See  lord. 
lieutenant-colonel  (lu-ten'ant-ker'nel),  n.  A 
military  officer  next  in  rank  below  a colonel, 
and  iu  some  European  armies  commonly  the 
actual  commander  of  a regiment,  the  colonel- 
ship  being  honorary. 

lieutenant-commander  (lu  - ten ' ant  - ko-  man ' - 

der),  n.  A commissioned  officer"in  the  United 
States  navy,  of  a grade  intermediate  between 
that  of  commander  and  that  of  lieutenant,  and 
ranking  with  a major  in  the  army. 
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lieutenant-general  (lu-ten'ant-jen'e-ral),  n, 
1.  A military  officer  ranking  in  the  United 
States  and  other  armies  next  below  a general. 
The  proper  command  of  a lieutenant-general  in  the  United 
States  army  is  an  army  corps. 

2f.  Iu  the  proprietary  government  of  Maryland, 
the  deputy  of  the  proprietor,  who  acted  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  for  him — Lieutenant-gen- 
eral  of  the  kingdom,  a title  sometimes  held  by  a regent 
of  France  when  there  was  no  recognized  king,  or  when 
the  king  was  in  a state  of  disability. 

lieutenant-governor  (lu-ten'ant-guv'er-nor), 
n.  An  officer  authorized*  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a governor  in  case  of  the  absence,  dis- 
ability, or  death  of  the  latter,  or  in  a subordi- 
nate governorship.  In  the  United  States  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  a State  has  some  independent  duties,  and 
is  entitled  not  only  to  ait  as  governor  ad  interim,  but  to 
succeed  to  the  office  if  it  becomes  vacant  during  his  elec- 
toral term.  In  some  parts  of  the  British  empire  a lieuten- 
ant-governor is  the  actual  governor  of  a district  or  prov- 
ince, under  a governor-general  or  other  chief  magistrate 
of  the  territory  of  which  it  is  a part. 

lieutenant-governorship  (lu  - ten'ant  - guv'  er- 
nor-ship),  n.  [<  lieutenant-governor  + -ship.] 
The  office  of  lieutenant-governor, 
lieutenantryt  (lu-  or  lef-ten'an-tri),  n.  [<  lieu- 
tenant + -ry.]  Lieutenancy.’ 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry. 

Sha/c.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  173. 

lieutenantship  (lu-  or  lef-ten'ant-ship),  n.  [< 
lieutenant  + -ship.]  The  state  or  office  of  a 
lieutenant ; lieutenancy, 
liever  (le'ver).  Comparative  of  lief. 
lievrite  (lev'rit),  n.  [Named  after  C.  H.  Le- 
lidvre,  a French  mineralogist  (1752-1835).] 
*Same  as  ilvaite. 

life  (lif),  re. ; pi.  lives  (livz).  [<  ME.  lif,  lyf 
(dat.  live),  < AS.  lif,  life,  - OS.  lif  libh  = OPries. 
lif  = D.  lijf  life,  body,  = MLG.  lif  = OT1G.  lib, 
lip,  life,  MHO.  lip,  life,  body,  G.  leib,  body,  = 
Icel.  lif  (also  lift),  life,  = Dan.  liv  = Sw.  lif, 
life,  = Goth.  *leif  (not  found ; cf.  libains,  life, 
from  the  same  -oot,  and  fairhwus  = AS.  feorh, 
life),  lit.  ‘continuance,’  associated  with  lifian, 
live,  lit. remain,  continue,  < *lifan  (pret .*?«/,  pi. 
*lifon,  pp.  *lifen),  in  comp,  belifan  = OS.  bili- 
bhan  = OHG.  biliban,  MUG.  beliben,  bliben,  G. 
bleiben,  etc.,  = Goth,  bileiban,  etc.,  remain,  be 
left  (see  leaved),  akin  to  Gr.  AiTvapr/c,  persistent, 
persevering,  'kmapelv,  persist,  persevere.  Hence 
in  comp.  (orig.  phr. ) alive,  by  apheresis  live2.] 

1.  The  principle  of  animate  corporeal  exis- 
tence; the  capacity  of  an  animal  or  a plant  for 
self-preservation  and  growth  by  the  processes 
of  assimilation  and  excretion,  the  permanent 
cessation  of  which  constitutes  death ; that  state 
of  an  animal  or  a plant  in  which  its  organs  are 
in  actual  performance  of  their  functions,  or  are 
capable  of  performing  their  functions,  thougli 
the  performance  has  not  yet  begun,  or  has  be- 
gun but  incompletely,  or  has  been  temporarily 
suspended;  vitality. 

Deed  men  he  reisid  from  deeth  to  lyue. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  47. 

The  Lord  God  . . . breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life;  and  man  became  a living  soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

Noble  mother, 

Can  you  kill  that  you  gave  life?  are  my  years 
Fit  for  destruction  ? Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  4. 

Seeing,  then,  that  in  all  cases  we  may  consider  the  ex- 
ternal phenomena  as  simply  in  relation,  and  the  internal 
phenomena  also  as  simply  in  relation,  the  broadest  and 
most  complete  definition  of  Life  will  be — The  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 30. 

Life  is  the  state  of  an  organized  being  in  which  it  main- 
tains, or  is  capable  of  maintaining,  its  structural  integrity 
by  the  constant  interchange  of  elements  with  the  sur- 
rounding media.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  201. 

2.  Duration  of  the  animats  existence  of  an  in- 
dividual ; the  whole  or  any  period  of  animate 
existence;  the  time  between  birth  and  death, 
or  any  part  of  it  from  a given  point  till  death: 
as,  life  is  but  a span ; to  hold  office  for  life. 

Mann  is  lijf  here  is  but  a day 
Agens  the  lijf  that  euere  schal  be. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  84. 
Health  and  long  life  to  you,  Master  Silence. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  y.  3.  64. 
As  men  buy  Leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Int. 

A life  spent  worthily  should  be  measured  by  a nobler 
line  — by  deeds,  not  years.  Sheridan,  Duenna,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  principle  or  state  of  conscious  spiritual 
existence : as,  the  life  of  the  soul. 

Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I want. 

Tennyson , Two  Voices. 
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4.  Duration  of  existence  or  activity  in  general ; 
term  of  continuance,  usefulness,  or  efficiency; 
the  time  during  which  anything  lasts,  or  has 
force  or  validity : as,  the  life  of  a machine ; tho 
life  of  a lease;  the  enterprise  had  a short  life. 

In  turning  or  planing  steel  the  life  of  the  tools  used 
upon  it  is  greatly  increased  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  an- 
nealed. C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Workshop  Appliances,  p.  324. 

In  London,  [electrical]  lamps  can  now  be  obtained  whose 
life  is  guaranteed  for  a thousand  hours.  Science,  IV.  391. 
The  life  of  a rope  appears  to  be  about  a year  and  a half. 

Bankine,  Steam  Engine,  App.,  p.  569. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  alive ; indi- 
vidual manifestation  of  existence:  as,  to  save 
or  lose  one’s  life. 

And  yf  they  do  any  trespace  wherof  may  fall  peryll  of 
lyf  and  lym  [etc.l. 

Charter  of  London  (Rich.  II.),  Arnold’s  Chron.,  p.  15. 

I beg  mortality,  * 

Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  5.  33. 

6.  Embodied  vitality ; vital  force  in  material 
forms;  living  beings  in  the  aggregate:  as,  a 
high  or  a low  type  of  life ; the  absence  of  life  in 
the  desert. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomsen,  Spring,  1. 137. 
From  the  life  that  fills  the  flood 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  L 215. 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xiL 

7.  A corporeal  existence;  a living  being;  one 
who  or  that  which  has  life ; a person : now  used 
only  with  reference  to  persons  as  lost  or  saved, 
but  formerly  of  a person  generally:  as,  many 
lives  were  lost. 

How  louynge  he  is  to  eche  lyf  a londe  and  a watere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  19. 
An  awful  thought,  a life  removed, 

The  human-hearted  man  I loved. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xiii. 

8.  Source  or  means  of  living ; that  which  makes 
or  keeps  alive;  vivifying  principle;  an  essential 
vital  element,  as  food  or  the  blood. 

Why,  there  you  touch’d  the  life  of  our  design. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  194. 
Genial  Day, 

. What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray  ! 

Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  The  Fire-worshippers. 
The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

Pope,  Iliad,  iv.  609. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffus’d. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Cowper , Task,  vi.  222. 

9.  A vital  part  of  tie  iody ; a life-spot  or  vul- 
nerable point. 

The  boat  approached  near  enough  to  "set”  tile  liand- 
lance  into  her  life,  dispatching  the  animal  ia  whale]  at 
a single  dart.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  25. 

10.  Condition,  quality,  manner,  or  course  of 
living;  career:  as,  high  or  low,  married  or  sin- 
gle life ; to  lead  a gay  life  ; to  amend  one’s  life; 
the  daily  life  of  a community. 

Whan  they  were  alle  come,  thei  ledde  alle  symple  lif 
and  honeste.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  97. 

They  litle  diffred  for  their  rnaner  of  life  from  the  very 
brute  beasts  of  the  field. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  4. 
He  hath  a daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 19. 
It  is  like  they  might  have  lived  here  happily  enough, 
had  their  inclinations  led  them  to  a quiet  Life. 

Dampier,  V oyages,  II.  i.  107. 

11.  In  theol.,  that  kind  of  spiritual  existence 
which  belongs  to  God,  is  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  is  imparted  through  faith  to  the  believer ; 
hence,  a course  of  existence  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  possessed  of  the  felicity  of  his  fel- 
lowship, and  to  he  consummated  after  death. 

I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  John  xi.  25. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death ; but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

The  soul  flows  into  the  human  mind,  and  conveys  with 
it  the  life  which  it  receives,  without  interruption,  from 
the  Lord. 

Swedenborg , Christian  Psychology  (tr.  by  Gorman),  p.  70. 

12.  An  account  of  a person’s  career  and  ac- 
tions; a personal  history;  a biography:  as,  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives;  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Plutarch,  . . . that  writes  his  life. 

Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  Howe’s  “Jane  Shore." 

13.  Vivid  show  of  animate  existence;  anima- 
tion; spirit;  vivacity;  energy  in  action, thought, 
or  expression : as,  to  put  life  into  one’s  work. 

Rem  negligenter  agit.  He  goes  carelessly  about  the 
matter.  He  puts  no  life  into  the  matter.  He  doth  it  as 
though  he  cared  not  whether  he  did  it  or  no. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).  ( Nares .) 
They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words'  Felton. 
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Eyes  of  intense  life  looking  out  from  a weary,  beaten 
face.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  5. 

14.  An  animating  force  or  influence ; anything 
that  quickens  or  enlivens;  a source  of  vital 
energy,  happiness,  or  enjoyment;  hence,  that 
which  is  dear  as  life  (in  this  sense  often  used 
as  an  epithet  of  endearment) : as,  he  was  the 
life  of  the  company ; his  books  were  his  life. 

That  is  the  only  place  of  Trade  in  the  Country,  and  Trade 
is  the  Life  of  a Chinese.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  15. 

And  Deborah,  my  life,  grief,  you  know,  is  dry;  let  us  have 
a bottle  of  the  best  gooseberry- wine. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviL 

15.  The  living  form  and  expression;  hence, 
reality  in  appearance  or  representation;  living 
semblance ; actual  likeness : as,  to  draw  from 
the  life ; he  looks  the  character  to  the  life . 

There  was  never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the 
life  of  passion.  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  110. 

I would  your  lordship  did  but  see  how  well 
This  fury  doth  become  you  ! it  doth  shew 
So  near  the  life  as  it  were  natural. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

The  Ecce  Homo,  shut  up  in  a frame  of  velvet,  for  the  life 
and  accurate  finishing  exceeding  all  description. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1,  1644. 

16.  An  insurance  on  a person’s  life;  a life-in- 
surance policy. 

He  renewed  two  lives  which  had  dropped. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  The  Channings,  I.  243. 

A case  or  matter  of  life  and  death,  an  extremely  criti- 
cal or  pressing  case,  as  one  in  which  life  is  at  stake. — Breth- 
ren and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life.  See  brother.— 
Canonical  life.  See  canonical.—  Change  of  life.  See 
change.— Equal  decrement  of  life.  See  decrement  — 
Expectation  of  life.  See  expectation.— Tor  life,  (a) 
For  the  whole  term  of  one’s  existence : as,  a pension  for 
life;  estate  for  life;  imprisonment  for  life.  (6)  So  as  to 
save,  or  as  if  to  save,  one’s  life : as,  to  run  for  life;  to  swim 
for  life. 

As  from  a bear  a man  would  run  for  life. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2.  158. 

High  life.  See  high. — In  life,  in  the  world.  [Colloq.] 

“Hallo!”  responded  that  gentleman,  looking  over  the 
side  of  the  chaise  with  all  the  coolness  in  life. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  1. 

Life  annuity.  See  annuity.—  Life  or  lives  in  being, 
in  law,  a phrase  used  in  limiting  the  power  of  grantor  or 
testator  to  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  of 
property,  the  general  policy  of  modern  law  being  that  such 
power  shall  not  be  suspended  by  putting  property  in  trust 
or  otherwise  except  for  a period  expressly  limited  so  as 
to  expire  on  the  decease  of  the  last  survivor  of  specified 
persons  in  being  at  the  time  the  will  or  deed  takes  effect. 
In  some  jurisdictions  the  limit  is  two  lives  or  three  lives. 
— Life  of  an  execution,  the  period  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  the  terms  of  an  execution  within  which  it  ought  to 
be  returned  to  the  court. — Line  of  life.  See  line*. — Or- 

fanic  life,  (a)  That  life  which  is  common  to  all  organized 
eings,  as  animals  and  plants ; life  in  an  ordinary  sense. 
(6)  That  life  which  belongs  properly  to  the  most  vital  or- 
gans, as  the  heart,  brain,  or  lungs : distinguished  from  the 
more  vegetative  life  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  for  example, 
whose  functions  may  be  temporarily  suspended  without 
causing  death. — S till  life,  i a an.  See  still-life. — To  bring 
to  life,  to  restore  (that  which  is  apparently  dead);  revive ; 
resuscitate.— To  come  to  life,  to  revive  as  from  appa- 
rent death ; be  reanimated : as,  a drooping  plant  comes  to 
life  in  water.— To  the  life,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  the 
original,  as  a picture;  hence,  exactly;  perfectly:  as,  a por- 
trait drawn  to  the  life.  [Life  is  used  in  a number  of  com- 
pounds the  meaning  of  which  in  most  cases  is  sufficiently 
obvious:  as,  ^/e-consuming,  ^/e-preserving,  etc.]  = Syn. 
Animation,  Life,  Liveliness,  etc.  See  animation. 
life  (lif),  interj.  An  abbreviation  of  GLocPs 
life y used  as  an  oath:  an  interjection  of  impa- 
tience. 

Life  ! had  she  none  to  gull  but  poor  promoters  ? 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

She  once  had  past  that  way ; he  heard  her  speak ; 

She  scared  him : life  ! he  never  saw  the  like. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

life-and-death  (lif'and-deth'),  a.  Noting  a 
matter  of  life  or  death ; critical;  desperate. 

The  life-and-death  struggle  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  IV.  145. 

life-arrow  (lif'ar'/o),  n.  An  arrow  carrying  a 
line  or  cord,  fired  from  a gun  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  communication  between  a ves- 
sel and  the  shore  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  The 
arrow-head  has  large  barbs,  so  thatit  mayread- 
ily  catch  in  the  ship’s  rigging, 
life-belt  (llf'belt),  n.  An  inflatable  belt,  gen- 
erally of  india-rubber,  or  a belt  made  of  several 
pieces  of  cork  fastened  together,  used  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  the  water, 
life-blood  (lif'blud),  n.  and  a.  I.  re.  1.  The 
blood  necessary  to  life ; vital  blood. 

Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg’d  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  I..,  iii.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
or  strength  of  something;  that  which  consti- 
tutes or  gives  strength  and  energy.  Also  life’s- 
blood,  or,  preferably,  life’s  Mood. 
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Sick  now ! droop  now  ! this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  29. 
Begone,  sweet  life-blood;  if  I should  discern 
Thyself  but  touched  for  my  sake,  I should  die. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 

3.  In  pathol.,  the  more  or  less  constant  spas- 
modic quivering  of  the  eyelid  or  lip : also  called 
life’s-blood,  live-blood,  and  cillo. 

That  curious  muscular  sensation  or  quiver,  to  which  the 
vulgar  give  the  name  of  live  blood. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,  p.  163. 

II.  a.  Necessary  as  blood  to  life ; essential. 
[Rare.] 

These  devout  prelates  ...  set  at  nought  and  trample 
under  foot  Ml  the  most  sacred  and  life-blood  Laws,  Stat- 
utes, and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

life-boat  (lif'bot),  n.  A boat  constructed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  saving  life  at  sea  in 
stormy  weather,  especially  in  case  of  shipwreck. 
Life-boats  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  those  carried  by 
ships  are  light  and  strong,  and  of  great  buoyancy,  obtained 
either  by  air-chambers  of  metal  or  by  cork  cylinders  un- 
der the  thwarts.  On  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  of  some  other  countries,  life-boats  are 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  shore,  to  assist  ship- 
wrecked seamen.  These  boats  vary  in  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  coast.  On  the  sandy  sea-coast 
of  the  United  States  a light  surf -boat  is  used,  while  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  great  American  lakes 
a much  heavier  boat  is  in  common  use. 
life-breath  (lif 'breth),  n.  The  breath  of  life ; 
that  which  imparts  or  sustains  life ; a vivifying 
principle  or  agency.  [Rare.] 

The  functions  of  the  staff  are  the  army’s  life-breath. 

* N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  454. 

life-buoy  (lif'boi),  n.  See  buoy,  2. 
life-car  (lif 'kar),  n.  A water-tight  chamber 
used  for  conveying  people  ashore  from  a wreck. 
Connection  between  the  shore  and  the  ship  is  established 
by  means  of  a line-throwing  gun,  and  the  car  is  drawn 
backward  and  forward  along  a guide-rope  by  means  of 
cords  manned  on  the  wrecked  vessel  and  on  shore, 
life-cord  (lif'kord),  n.  Same  as  lifestring. 

And  to  the  brain,  the  soul’s  bed-chamber,  went, 

And  gnaw’d  the  life-cords  there, 

Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

life-cycle  (lif'si,/kl),  n.  The  whole  cycle  or  se- 
ries of  vital  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  organ- 
ism in  its  successive  stages  of  development 
from  the  ovum;  life-history, 
life-dayt  (lif'da),  n.  [ME.  lyf e-day,  lyf-day,  lif- 
dag,  < AS.  Ufdaig,  lifetime,  < lif,  life,  + daig, 
day,  period.]  Lifetime. 

Prestes  hue  menteyneth 

To  holde  lemmanes  and  lotebyes  al  here  lif-dayes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  188. 

life-drop  (Ilf 'drop),  n.  A vital  drop ; a drop  of 
one’s  heart’s  blood. 

Thou  know’st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 

And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 

Byron,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Paraphrase  from  vEneid,  ix. 

life-estate  (lif  ,es-tat//),  n.  An  estate  the  tenure 
of  which  is  measured  by  the  duration  of  a life. 
See  estate  for  life , under  estate . 
life-everlasting  (Uf'ev-er-las"ting),  n.  Cud- 
weed or  everlasting;  the  species  of  the  genus 
G-naplialium. 

lifeful  (llf'ful),  a.  [<  life  + -ful.']  1.  Full  of 
life ; lively.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Tiberios  life-full  eyes  and  well-tild  vaines. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  i.  2. 

Thus  he  lifeful  spake.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

2.  Giving  life. 

Like  lyfvtt  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  45. 

life-giving  (lif  'giving),  a.  Giving  life  or  spirit ; 
having  power  to  revivify  or  animate ; inspirit- 
ing; invigorating. 

Nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  used 
For  prospect  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledge 
^ Of  immortality.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  199. 

life-guard  (lif 'gard),  n.  [=  G.  leibgarde  = Sw. 
lifgarde  = Dan.  livgarde,  body-guard.]  1.  A 
guard  of  the  life  or  person ; a guard  that  attends 
a prince  or  other  person;  a body-guard,  in  the 
British  army  the  name  Life  Guards  is  given  to  two  caval- 
ry regiments  forming,  with  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  the 
Household  Brigade,  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign. 

And  he’s  kill’d  a’  the  king’s  life  guards. 

He’s  kill’d  them  every  man  O. 

Sweet  Willie  and  Lady  Margerie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  54). 

2.  Brushes  or  some  other  device  placed  before 
the  forward  wheels  of  a locomotive  to  sweep 
small  obstructions  from  the  track, 
life-history  (lif'his'/to-ri),  n.  In  biol.:  (a)  The 
series  of  vital  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  or- 
ganism in  the  course  of  its  development  from 
the  egg  to  its  adult  state.  The  word  refers  espe- 
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cially  to  embryological  and  subsequent  transformations  or 
metamorphoses,  if  any  occur.  It  incidentally  includes  the 
habits,  manners,  etc.,  of  an  organism  during  the  period  of 
its  development. 

The  life-history  of  such  an  imaginary  individual,  that  is 
to  say,  would  correspond  with  all  that  was  new,  all  that 
could  he  called  evolution  or  development,  in  a certain 
typical  series  of  individuals  each  of  whom  advanced  a cer- 
tain stage  in  mental  differentiation. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  45. 

(5)  The  verbal  description  of  a life-history ; 
morphological  “ natural  history.” 
life-hold  (lif'hold),  n.  Same  as  life-land. 
life-insurance  (llf'in-shor'ans),  n.  See  insur- 
ance, 1. 

life-interest  (lif'in,/ter-est),  n.  An  interest  or 
estate  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs. 

life-land  (lif 'land),  n.  Land  held  on  a lease 
for  a life  or  lives.  Also  called  life-hold. 
lifeless  (lif'les),  a.  [<  ME.  lifles,  < AS.  Ufleds 
(=  OFries.  lifias  = MLG.  liflos  = Sw.  liflos  = 
Dan.  livlos)  (cf.  equiv.  D.  levenloos,  MHG.  lebe- 
los,  G.  leblos,  involving  another  but  related 
noun),  lifeless,  < lif,  life,  + leas,  E.  -less.]  1. 
Deprived  of  life ; dead ; also,  in  a state  of  sus- 
pended animation. 

There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 

Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 142. 

2.  Not  possessing  life ; inanimate;  inorganie: 
as,  lifeless  matter. 

Was  I to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side? 

As  good  have  grown  there  still  a lifeless  rib. 

Milton,  1>.  L.,  ix.  1154. 

3.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  vigor,  or  spirit ; 
wanting  animation  or  vital  energy;  dull; 
heavy;  inactive;  vapid;  insipid:  as,  a lifeless 
style  of  oratory ; lifeless  movements. 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a battle  [army] 

In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2.  54. 

4.  Destitute  of  living  beings. 

Statues  finished  the  lifeless  spot  with  mimic  representa- 
tions of  the  excluded  sons  of  men. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  vii. 

= Syn.  1.  Defunct.  — 3.  Inert,  torpid,  sluggish,  spiritless, 
passive ; flat,  frigid,  pointless. 

lifelessly  (lif 'les-li),  adv.  In  a lifeless  manner ; 
without  vigor ; dully ; heavily ; frigidly, 
lifelessness  (lif'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing lifeless;  destitution  of  life,  vigor,  or  spirit; 
inactivity. 

lifelike  (lif  'Ilk),  a.  Simulating  or  resembling 
life;  giving  the  impression  of  real  life:  as,  a 
lifelike  portrait  or  narrative, 
lifelikeness  (lif  'lik-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing lifelike ; simulation  of  real  life. 

An  absolute  lifelikeness  of  expression. 

^ Poe,  Oval  Portrait. 

life-line  (lif'lin),  n.  Naut. : (a)  Arope  stretched 
anywhere  on  a vessel  for  the  safety  of  the  men 
in  bad  weather  or  when  they  are  manning  yards : 
in  the  latter  ease  it  is  stretched  from  the  mast 
to  the  lift.  ( b ) One  of  several  lines  attached 
to  a life-buoy  or  life-boat,  to  enable  a person 
in  the  water  to  reach  the  boat  or  buoy  more 
readily. 

lifelodet,  re.  [ME.  liflode,  lyflode;  < life  + lode L 
Hence,  by  confusion,  the  present  form  liveli- 
hood2.]  Conduct  of  life ; means  of  living ; sup- 
port ; sustenance. 

This  foule  syn,  accidie,  is  eek  a ful  greet  enemy  to  the 
lifelode  of  the  body.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

The  Erth  mynystrethe  to  us  2 thinges ; oure  Liflode, 
that  comethe  of  the  Erthe  that  wee  lyve  by,  and  oure  Se- 
pulture aftre  oure  Dethe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  293. 

lifelong  (lif'long),  a.  [<  life  + long1.  Cf.  live- 
long, an  older  form  of  the  same  word.]  Last- 
ing or  continuing  through  life:  as,  a lifelong 
struggle  with  poverty ; a lifelong  friend, 
lifelyt,  a.  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  lively. 
life-mortar  (lif 'mor'Car),  n.  A mortar  for 
throwing  a rocket  with  a rope  attached  over  a 
ship  in  distress  near  the  shore, 
lifent,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  live n. 
life-office  (lif'of//is),  n.  An  oflice  where  the 
business  of  life-insurance  is  transacted, 
life-peer  (lif'per),  n.  A peer  whose  peerage 
lapses  at  his  death,  not  being  hereditary.  See 
lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  under  lord. 
life-peerage  (lif'per<'aj),  re.  A peerage  con- 
ferred only  for  the  period  of  the  recipient’s 
life. 

life-plant  (lif'plant),  re.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Bryophyllum  (B.  pinnatum  and  B.  proliferum), 
belonging  to  the  Crassulacece.  The  leaf  emits 
roots  when  laid  on  damp  earth. 
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life-preserver  (lif'pre-zer"ver),  n.  1.  An  ap- 
paratus of  various  forms,  as  a buoyant  jacket 
or  belt,  or  a complete  dress,  de- 
signed for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  persons  who,  from  ship- 
wreck or  other  cause,  are  com- 
pelled to  trust  themselves  to  the 
water. — 2.  A weapon,  as  a pis- 
tol, or  specifically  a short  stick 
with  a loaded  head,  used  for  de- 
fense against  assailants, 
lifer  (H'f&rjj  n.  One  who  receives 
or  has  received  a sentence  of  pe- 
nal servitude  for  life.  [Slang.] 

They  know  what  a clever  lad  he  is ; he’ll  be  a lifer; 
they'll  make  the  Artful  nothing  less  than  a lifer. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xlii. 

Lifer 8 cannot  claim  any  remission,  but  their  cases  are 
brought  forward  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  consid- 
ered on  their  merits.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  756. 

life-raft  (lif 'raft),  n.  Naut .,  a raft-like  construc- 
tion designed  to  save  life  in  case  of  shipwreck. 
That  in  most  general  use  is  composed  of  two  water-tight 
cylinders  of  wood  or  metal,  or  of  inflated  india-rubber,  con- 
nected by  a wooden  framework,  and  furnished  with  appli- 
ances for  rowing  and  steering, 
life-rate  (lif 'rat),  n.  The  rate  of  payment  on 
a policy  of  life-insurance, 
life-rendering  (lif 'rea/der-mg),  a . Yielding  up 
life.  [Rare.] 

To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I’ll  ope  my  arms, 

And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 

Repast  them  with  my  blood.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 146. 

life-rent  (llf'rent),  n.  A rent  which  one  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  life,  usually  for  support; 
a right  which  entitles  a person  to  use  and  en- 
joy property  during  life,  without  destroying  or 
wasting  it. 

life-renter  (lif'ren'ter),  n.  A person  who  en- 
joys a life-rent. 

life-rentrix  (llf'ren^triks),  n.  A woman  who 
enjoys  a life-rent. 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  . . . life-rentrix  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Tillietudlem.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ii. 

life-rocket  (lif'rok^et),  n.  A rocket  used  to 
convey  a rope  to  a vessel  in  distress,  so  as  to 
establish  communication  between  it  and  the 
shore. 

liferoot  (lif 'rot),  n.  The  golden  ragwort,  Sene- 
do  aureus:  so  named  on  account  of  supposed 
vulnerary  and  other  properties, 
life-saving  (llf'sa/ving),  a.  Designed  to  save 
life ; especially,  designed  to  save  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  drowning. — Life-saving  apparatus, 
all  the  materials,  tools,  ana  appliances  used  for  the  rescue 
of  human  life  endangered  by  shipwreck  or  by  fire,  such  as 
life-boats,  wreck-ordnance,  line-carrying  projectiles,  shot- 
lines, faking-boxes,  life-cars,  breeches-buoys,  transporta- 
tion-carts, life-buoys,  life-preservers,  hawsers,  whip-lines, 
etc.— Life-saving  gun,  a light  piece  of  ordnance  used  to 
shoot  line-carrying  projectiles  from  the  shore  to  vessels  in 
distress,  to  establish  communication  between  them  and 
the  shore.— Life-saving  mortar,  a small  mortar  fitted 
for  throwing  a hooked  projectile  with  a line  attached 
from  the  shore  to  a ship.  See  life-saving  service.—  Life- 
saving projectile,  a projectile  which  is  used  for  the 
rescue  of  human  life  imperiled  by  fire  or  shipwreck. 
—Life-saving  service,  an  organization  for  saving  the 
lives  of  persons  shipwrecked  within  reach  of  aid  from  the 
shore ; in  the  United  States,  a division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  national  government,  having  stations  at 
short  intervals  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  great 
lakes,  provided  with  crews  and  life-saving  appliances  of 
all  kinds.  Similar  organizations  in  other  countries  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  voluntary  private  agencies. 

life’s-blood  (lifs'blud),  n.  See  life-blood,  2 and  3. 
life-shot  (lif 'shot),  n.  A shot  or  bullet  carry- 
ing a line,  used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a life-rocket, 
life-signal (lif'sig',nal),  n.  In alife-savingbuoy, 
a device  for  producing  an  inextinguishable 
chemical  light,  which  is  kindled  automatically 
by  the  cutting  loose  of  the  buoy, 
life-size  (llf'siz),  a.  Of  the  same  size  as  the 
(living)  object  portrayed. 

The  Roman  senate  decreed  that  his  life-size  statue  should 
be  sculptured  and  set  up  upon  the  Capitoline. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  lix. 

lifesome  (lif'sum),  a.  [<  life  + -some.']  Ani- 
mated; gay;  lively.  [Rare.] 

I wish  for  your  sake  I could  be 
More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

Coleridge,  Three  Graves, 
life-spot  (lif 'spot),  n.  In  whaling , the  vulner- 
able point  behind  the  fin  into  which  the  lance  is 
thrust  to  reach  the  “life”  and  kill  the  whale, 
lifespring  (lif 'spring),  n . The  spring  or  source 
of  life;  anything  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
sustentation  of  the  life  of  either  the  body  or  the 
soul.  Imp.  Diet. 

lifestring  (lif' string),  n.  A nerve  or  string  in 
the  body  imagined  to  be  essential  to  life ; hence, 
in  the  plural,  the  essential  supports  of  life. 
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Breaking  thy  veines  and  thy  life-stringes  wt  like  pain  & 
grief.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  77. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 

The  undecaying  lifestrings  of  those  hearts.  Daniel. 

life-table  (lif  'ta/bl),  n.  A statistical  table 
exhibiting  the  probable  proportion  of  persons 
who  will  live  to  reach  different  ages, 
life-tenant  (lif 'ten^ant),  n.  The  owner  of  a 
life-estate;  one  who” holds  lands,  etc.,  for  the 
term  of  his  own  or  another’s  life, 
lifetime  (llf'tlm),  n.  The  time  that  one’s  life 
continues;  duration  of  life. 

And  that  Cuppe  the  Sone  schalle  kepe  to  drynken  of, 
alle  his  liftyme,  in  remembrance  of  his  Fadir. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  310. 

Let  me  for  this  life-time  reign  as  king. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  L 1.  17L 
life-weary  (llf'wer//i),  a.  Tired  of  life;  weary 
of  living. 

Let  me  have 

A dram  of  poison,  . . . 

That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1.  62. 

life-work  (lif 'werk),  n.  The  work  of  a lifetime ; 
the  employment  or  labor  to  which  one’s  life  is 
or  has  been  devoted, 
liflodet,  n.  See  lifelode. 
liflyt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  lively. 
lift1  (lift),  n.  [<  ME.  lift,  luft , lyft,  < AS.  lyft 
= OS.  luft  = D.  lucht  = MLG.  lucht,  luft , LG. 
luft  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  luft  = Icel.  lopt  (pron. 
loft)  = Dan.  Sw.  luft  = Goth,  luftus , the  air, 
the  sky:  the  orig.  Teut.  word  for  ‘ air,’  and  not 
found  outside  of  Teut.  Hence,  through  Scand., 
lift2,  loft,  lofty,  aloft,  etc.]  The  air;  the  atmo- 
sphere ; the  sky ; the  heavens.  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud. 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  154). 

It  is  the  moon,  I ken  her  horn, 

That’s  blinkin’  in  the  lift  sae  hie. 

^ Burns,  Oh,  Willie  Brew’d  a Peck  o’  Maut. 

lift2  (lift),  v.  [<  ME.  lif  ten,  lyften  (pret.  lift, 
lyft),  < Icel.  lypta  (pron.  lyft  a)  (=  Sw.  lyfta  = 
Dan.  lofte,  lift,  MHG.  G.  liiften),  lift,  air,  lit. 
‘raise  in  air,’  < lopt  (pron.  loft)  = Sw.  Dan.  luft 
= MHG.  G.  luft  = AS.  lyft,  lift , the  air:  see 
lift1.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  move  or  heave  upward 
in  space;  bring  to  a higher  place  or  position; 
raise ; elevate : often  followed  by  up : as,  to  lift 
a stone  from  the  ground : to  lift  up  one  who  has 
fallen.  4 

Whan  he  was  upon  his  Coursere,  and  wente  to  the  Cas- 
telle,  and  entred  in  to  the  Cave,  the  Dragoun  lifte  up  hire 
Hed  azenst  him.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  24. 

He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred. 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

He  rises  on  the  toe ; that  spirit  of  his 

In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  16. 

2.  To  bring  to  a higher  degree,  rank,  or  con- 
dition ; make  more  lofty  or  considerable ; ele- 
vate ; exalt ; raise  to  a high  or  a higher  pitch  or 
state  of  feeling,  as  the  voice,  the  mind,  etc. 

In  those  means  which  he  [God]  by  law  did  establish  as 
being  fittest  unto  that  end,  for  us  to  alter  any  thing  is  to 
lift  up  ourselves  against  God,  and  as  it  were  to  counter- 
mand him.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  10. 

His  [Joseph’s]  envious  brethrens  treacherous  drift 
Him  to  the  Stern  of  Memphian  State  had  lift. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 

And  Jacob  . . . lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. 

Gen.  xx ix.  1L 

Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 

And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 

Cowper , Table-Talk,  L 676. 

I remember  Penn  before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the 
bail  dock,  where  he  was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us, 
and  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  became  as  dead  men  under 
his  feet.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  54. 

3.  To  keep  elevated  or  exalted ; hold  up ; dis- 
play ou  high : as,  the  mountain  lifts  its  head 
above  the  clouds. 

We  saw 

The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King’s  College  lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iii. 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leaves, 

The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 

Lowell,  An  Invitation. 

4.  To  take  away;  carry  off.  S eeliffi.  [Colloq.] — 

5.  In  mining,  same  as  draw,  30. — 6.  To  gather; 
collect:  as,  to  lift  rents. — 7f.  To  carve  (a  swan). 

Lyft  that  swanne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 
8t.  To  bear ; support. 

So  downe  he  fell,  that  th’  earth  him  underneath 
Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  54. 
9.  In  golf,  to  take  (a  ball)  out  of  a hazard  and 
drop  or  tee  it  in  conformity  with  the  rules. — 


lift 

To  lift  one’s  graith.  See  gratih.— To  lift  one’s  hair, 

to  scalp  one.  [Slang,  western  U.  S.]  — To  lift  the  crib, 
in  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries,  to  gather  in  the  netting  of  a 
crib  or  bowl  of  a pound-net ; haul  the  pound,  as  would  be 
said  in  New  England.— To  lift  up  the  eyes,  to  look ; 
raise  the  eyes ; direct  one’s  eyes,  or,  figuratively,  one’s 
thoughts. 

I will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.  Ps.  exxi.  1. 

To  lift  up  the  head,  to  rejoice  or  exult. 

Then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh.  Luke  xxi.  28. 

To  lift  up  the  horn,  in  Scrip.,  to  vaunt  one’s  self ; be- 
have arrogantly. 

I said  unto  the  fools.  Deal  not  foolishly;  and  to  the 
wicked,  Lift  not  up  the  horn.  Ps.  lxxv.  4. 

= Svn.  1 and  2.  Hoist,  Heave,  etc.  See  raise. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  raise  or  endeavor  to  raise 
something;  exert  the  strength  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  something. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a weight  too 
heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.  Locke. 

2.  To  rise  or  seem  to  rise ; disappear  in  the  air : 
as,  the  fog  lifts . 

No  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro’  the  gray  skirts  of  a lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  Naut.,  to  shake  lightly  in  the  wind:  said  of 
a sail  when  the  wind  blows  on  its  edge  at  too 
small  an  angle  to  fill  it — To  lift  for  dealing,  in 

★ card-playing,  to  draw  or  cut  for  deaL  Halliwell. 
lift2  (lift),  n.  [<  lift2,  t;.]  1 . The  act  or  manner 
of  lifting  or  raising ; a raising  or  rising  up ; ele- 
vation. 

In  races  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift  that  makes 
the  speed.  Bacon,  Dispatch  (ed.  1887). 

A lift  of  the  fog  favored  us  at  last,  and  we  ran  into  the 
little  harbor.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  15. 

Paris  had  received  one  of  those  momentary  lifts  of  which 
she  went  through  several  before  her  final  exaltation. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  8. 

Some  boughs  of  the  maples  were  beginning  to  lose  the 
elastic  upward  lift  of  their  prime,  and  to  hang  looser  and 
limper  with  the  burden  of  their  foliage. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xv. 

2.  Assistance  by,  or  by  means  of,  lifting;  hence, 
assistance  in  general;  a helping  hand:  as,  to 
give  one  a lift  (a  help  on  one’s  way)  in  a wagon. 

Much  watching  of  Louisa,  and  much  subsequent  obser- 
vation of  her  impenetrable  demeanour,  which  keenly 
whetted  and  sharpened  Mrs.  Sparsit’s  edge,  must  have 
given  her,  as  it  were,  a lift  in  the  way  of  inspiration. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  10. 

A lady  in  a dog-cart  warned  us  of  rain,  and  offered  us  a 
lift , which  we  refused  heroically. 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVII.  945. 

3.  A rise;  degree  of  elevation;  extent  of  rise, 
or  distance  through  which  anything  is  raised. 

All  of  these  valves  have  cages  in  which  they  work  and 
which  also  act  as  stops,  which  prevent  them  from  rising 
from  their  seats  further  than  a certain  distance.  This 
distance  is  called  their  lift,  and  the  successful  working  of 
the  pumps  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of  lift  which 
the  valves  have.  Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  117, 

Here  and  there  in  the  land  were  sharp  lifts  where  rocks 
cropped  out,  making  miniature  cliffs  overhanging  some 
portions  of  the  brook’s  course.  The  Century , XXXI.  108. 
Specifically —(a)  The  extent  of  rise  in  a canal -lock : as,  a 
lift  of  ten  feet.  ( b ) In  mining : (1)  The  distance  from  one 
level  to  another.  (2)  The  distance  through  which  the  pes- 
tle of  an  ore-stamp  rises  and  falls. 

4.  A rise  in  state  or  condition;  promotion; 
advancement : as,  to  get  a lift  in  the  army  for 
bravery. — 5.  Elevation  of  style  or  sentiment; 
action  of  lifting  or  elevating,  as  the  mind. 
[Rare.] 

The  voice  of  the  orator  ceased,  and  there  was  perfect  si- 
lence. It  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  be  broken.  The  lift 
was  altogether  too  great  for  immediate  applause. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  109. 
6.  Anything  which  assists  in  lifting,  or  by  which 
objects  are  lifted.  Specifically  — (a)  A hoisting-ma- 
chine or  other  device  for  raising  or  lowering  persons  or 
things  vertically  from  a lower  to  a higher  level  or  vice 
versa.  (See  elevator,  4.)  A lift  in  a canal  is  a large  ma- 
chine-elevator sometimes  used  instead  of  a lock. 

The  Times  establishment  is  altogether  too  conservative 
to  introduce  elevators  except  in  their  publication  depart- 
ment, where  the  lifts  are  employed  for  carrying  the  forms 
up  and  down  and  for  similar  heavy  work. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  110. 

An  elaborate  arrangement  of  lifts  by  which  actors  can 
suddenly  appear  or  vanish  through  the  stage  floor. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  225. 

(6)  In  mining,  a set  of  pumps. 

The  separate  pumps  in  an  engine-shaft  are  placed  one 
above  another ; each  set  constitutes  a lift,  and  the  water  is 
raised  from  the  sump  or  fork  to  the  surface  by  several 
repetitions  of  the  same  process. 

Gallon,  Lectures  on  Mining  (tr.  Le  Neve  Foster  and 
[Galloway),  II.  350. 

(c)  A handle,  knob,  or  other  device  attached  to  windows 
and  window-blinds  to  afford  a hold  in  raising  or  lowering 
them.  Car-Builder's  Diet.  ( d ) One  of  the  steps  or  grooves 
of  a cone-pulley.  The  speed  of  the  hoist  is  varied  by 
changing  the  belt  from  lift  to  lift,  (e)  The  long  stock  or 
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ligamentary 


rod  of  a deep  well-pump.  (/)  In  a ship's  rigging,  one  of  lifting  (lif' ting),  re.  ["Verbal  n.  of  Ziff2,  V.]  1. 

The  act  of  raising  or  rising. 

A summer  bird,  which  . . . sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  93. 

2.  A lift;  aid;  assistance.  [Rare.] 

I cannot  forbear  doing  that  author  the  justice  of  my  pub- 
lic acknowledgments  lor  the  great  helps  and  liftings  I had 
out  of  his  incomparable  piece.  Swift , Tale  of  a Tub,  v. 

3f.  An  attempt ; a tentative  attack.  Davies. 

There  had  been  some  liftings  at  him  in  the  Court  by  Sir 
John  Cook,  who  had  informed  against  him  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  then  being.  Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  180. 

lifting -bar  (lif 'ting-bar),  n.  1.  In  a knitting- 
machine,  a horizontal  bar  which,  moving  par- 
allel to  itself  and  vertically,  systematically  and 
simultaneously  raises  the  jacks. — 2.  In  the  J ac- 
quard  loom,  a bar  which  carries  and  raises  the 
lifting-jacks. 

lifting-blade  (lif'ting-blad),  n.  In  the  Jacquard 
loom,  an  iron  rule-like  blade  or  plate  which  re- 
ceives the  lifting-wires  when  they  are  raised. 


the  ropes  connecting  the  ends  of  a yard  with  a masthead 
or  cap.  By  means  of  such  ropes  the  yards  are  squared  or 
trimmed — that  is,  brought  into  and  held  in  a position  at 
right  angles  with  the  mast,  (g)  A machine  for  exercising 
the  body  by  the  act  of  lifting.  Also  called  lifting-ma- 
chine and  health-lift,  (h)  In  a lathe  and  in  other  machine- 
tools,  any  one  of  the  ledges,  flats,  or  grooves  on  or  in  the 
periphery  of  the  headstock-pulley,  and  of  a similar  pulley 
of  the  shaft  or  countershaft  from  which  power  is  taken. 
These  lifts  are  so  proportioned  and  arranged  that  shifting 
the  belt  from  a lift  of  a given  diameter  to  one  of  a smaller 
diameter  on  the  headstock-pulley  compels  it  to  be  also 
shifted  from  a lift  of  smaller  to  one  of  larger  diameter  on 
the  countershaft-pulley.  Thus  several  definite  changes 
of  speed  of  rotation  may  be  obtained  with  the  same  belt. 

7.  That  which  is  lifted  or  is  to  be  lifted.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  A weight  to  be  raised:  as,  a heavy  lift.  (6) 
A gate  without  hinges,  which  must  be  lifted  up  in  order 
to  remove  or  open  it.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  the 
United  States  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bars  are  let  into 
mortise-holes  in  the  posts,  into  and  out  of  which  the  gate 
must  be  lifted.  Also  called  lift-gate , lifting-gate. 

8.  In  a boot  or  shoe,  one  of  the  thicknesses  of 
leather  which  are  pegged  together  to  form  the 


heel;  a heel-lift — Dead  lift,  (a)  A lift  made  in  the  lifting-bridge  (llf'ting-brij),  n.  A drawbridge 
most  difficult  circumstances,  as  of  a dead  body;  a direct  lift  ^he  whole  or  a section  of  which  may  be  raised 
without  the  assistance  of  leverage  or  any  other  mechani-  , A.  ■.  „„„„„  i 

cal  appliance.  (b)  A last  resort;  a desperate  emergency,  by  one  end  to  clear  the  space  beneath  it. 

The  physician  lifting-day  (lif  tmg-da),  re.  Easter  Monday  or 

Helps  ever  at  a dead  lift.  Tuesday.  See  heavirtg-clays.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  1.  lifting-dog  (lif' ting-dog),  n.  In  much.,  a de- 
Here  is  some  of  Hannibal’s  medicine  he  carried  always  vice  in  the  nature  of  a pawl,  clutch,  or  gripper, 
in  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  for  a dead  lift.  by  the  action  of  which  a lifting  movement  is 

Shirley,  Maid  s .Revenge,  in.  2.  e£ected-  See  dog. 

Same  as lift3,!  (5). 

6 ’ lifting-gear  (lif  ting-ger),  n.  In  a steam  boiler 


I can  conceive  of  but  one  extenuation.  Bolus  was  on  the 
lift  for  Texas,  and  the  desire  was  natural  to  qualify  him- 
self for  citizenship.  Flush  Times  of  Alabama. 

De  ole  ox  is  done  took  sick,  and  is  on  de  lift. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  486. 
Topping-lift  ( naut. .),  a rope  used  to  support  or  raise  the 
outer  end  of  a spanker- boom  or  a lower  studdingsail-boom. 
lift3  (lift),  v . [Commonly  supposed  to  be  ult. 
akin  to  Goth,  hlifan , steal  (> hliftus , a thief),  = 


with  an  interior  or  inclosed  safety-valve,  the 
mechanism  for  lifting  the  valve  from  its  seat. 
In  one  form  of  this  gear  the  principal  parts  are  a lever  of 
the  second  order,  a rod  connected  with  the  lever  and  the 
valve  proper,  and  a screw  passing  through  a nut  in  the  side 
of  the  boiler  and  swiveled  to  the  lever,  by  which  the  latter 
is  actuated.  In  another  form  the  lever  is  actuated  by  a 
rod  passing  out  through  a stufling-box,  and  provided  with 
a lifting-handle. 


L.  clepere  = Gr.  kXett-t-eiv  (aor.  pass.  K’kanijvaL),  lifting-hitch  (lif 'ting-hich),  n.  A hitch  adapt- 
steal  (see  cleptomania , kleplit).  But  the  word  is  ed  for  slinging  an  object  by  a rope,  so  that  it 
not  found  in  this  sense  in  ME.  or  AS.,  and  this  pan  be  hoisted. 

fact  and  the  associations  of  the  word  make  it  lifting-jack  (lif'ting-jak),  n.  A form  of  jack 
clear  that  lif  ft,  remove,  take  away,  steal,  is  sim-  adapted  for  lifting.  See  jack x,  11  ( b ). 
ply  a use  of  lif  ft,  raise:  see  lift  2.]  I.  trans.  To  lifting-machine  (lif'ting-ma-shen^),  n. 
remove  surreptitiously;  take  and  carry  away;  as  health-lift. 
steal ; purloin : as,  to  lift  cattle.  lifting-piece  (lif 'ting-pes),  n.  A device  for  rais- 

Common  thief!  . . . No  such  thing ; Donald  Bean  Lean  ™g  tbe  hammer  of  a clock  in  striking, 
never  lifted  less  than  a drove  in  his  life ; ...  he  that  lifts  llftmg-rod  (lit  ting-rod),  71.  In  a steam-engine 
a drove  from  a Sassenach  laird  is  a gentleman  drover.  with  puppet- valves,  a rod  which,  receiving  mo- 
Scott,  Waverley,  xviiL  ~ ■-  ? ■- 


Same 


The  cut  in  question  is  lifted  from  the  pages  of  the  Sci- 
entific American,  but  I suspect  that  its  reputed  author  in 
turn  lifted  it  from  the  pages  of  the  Engineer. 

The  Engineer  LXV.  424. 

n.t  intrans.  To  practise  theft;  steal. 

The  lifting  law,  says  Dekker,  “teacheth  a kind  of  lifting 
of  goods  cleane  awaye.” 


tion  from  the  rock-shaft,  imparts  motion  to  the 
lifter  of  a puppet-valve, 
lifting-screw  (lif'ting-skro),  re.  A contrivance 
for  raising  weight  by  means  of  a screw ; a jack, 
lifting-set  (lif'ting-set),  re.  A series  of  pumps 
by  which  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a 
mine  by  successive  lifts.  E.  S.  Knight. 


Belman  of  London  (1608).  ( Ualliwell .)  lifting-tongs  (lif  'ting-t6ngz),  n.sing.  and  pi.  A 

I,—  <-  — — form  0f  tongs  with  concave  jaws  for  grasping 

and  lifting  crucibles. 

lifting-wire  (lif'ting-wlr),  n.  In  the  Jacquard 
loom,  one  of  the  wires  which  form  the  pattern  by 


One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess,  in  lifting , 
leiger-dumain.  B.  Jenson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  i.  1. 

lift3t  (lift),  re.  [<  lift3,  «.]  A thief.  Davies. 

Though  you  be  crossbites,  foys,  and  nips,  yet  you  are  not 
good  lifts:  which  is  a great  helpe  to  your  faculty,  to  filch  operating  the  warp-threads. 


a boult  of  satten  or  velvet. 

Greene,  Thieves  tailing  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  389). 

lift4!,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  left1. 


lift-latch  (lift'lach),  n.  A door-fastening  con- 
sisting of  a latch  which  is  raised  by  turning  a 
knob. 


UXU  I,  tvi  X1.U  V OOU1C  LU  IVri  Ui  VL  V . KUOU 

lifta  blQ  (lif ' ta-bl) , a.  [<  lif  ft  + - able .]  Ca-  Rft-lock  (lifb'lok),  n.  A canal-lock  which  lifts 
pablo  of  being  lifted.  a boat  confined  in  it  by  flotation  from  one  level 

lift-bridge  (lift  brij),  n.  A bridge  which  may  a higher  level  when  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
be  raised  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a boat.  jn^0  lock. 

Such  bridges  are  sometimes  used  upon  canals,  when  the  An-w  yvtityvt*  that 

road  way  is  but  a little  higher  than  the  water-level.  lift-pump  (lift  pump),  n.  Any  pump  that  IS 

lifter1  (lif'ter),  n.  [<  lif  ft  + -er1.]  1.  One  who  .RPv'1 1?rce;P^T!1I> 
lifts  or  raises  anything. 

Thou,  0 Lord,  art  ...  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my 
head.  Ps.  iii.  3. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  something  is  lifted; 


an  instrument  or  contrivance  for  lifting,  as  a ,rf.  ,,  /iift'wan 
hoisting-apparatus  or  elevator,  a curved  arm  in  \ "A 


lift-tenter  (lift'ten"t6r),  n.  In  mach.,  the  gov- 
ernor of  a windmill  that  is  employed  in  driv- 
ing grinding-stones,  designed  to  regulate  the 
distance  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
stone  according  to  the  velocity. 

The  cross-wall  of  a lock- 


of  a stove,  etc. 
lifter2  (lif'ter),  n.  [<  lift 3 + -ere1.]  A thief; 
one  who  lifts  a thing  for  the  purpose  of  purloin- 
ing it.  In  the  quotation  from  Shakspere  the  word  is 
used  punningly,  Troilus  having  been  praised  for  his  power 
in  lifting. 

Is  he  so  young  a man,  and  so  old  a lifter t 

Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2.  129. 

I am  dead  at  a pocket,  sir : why,  I am  a lifter,  master,  by 
my  occupation.  Greene,  James  IV.,  iii. 

lift-gate  (lift'gat),  n.  Same  as  lift3,  7 (h). 
lift-hammer  (lift'ham,,er),  n.  A form  of  tilt- 
hammer  in  which  the  alternate  action  of  a 
spring  in  raising  the  hammer,  and  of  the  foot  in 
the  opposite  direction  through  treadle-mecha- 
nism, imparts  the  blow  in  forging.  See  Oliver. 


ligamentum,  a tie,  band,  < ligare,  bind.  Cf. 
lien3.']  1 . A connecting  tie  or  band ; anything 
that  binds  objects  or  their  parts  together;  any 
bond  of  union,  material  or  immaterial. 

Common  and  described  prayers  are  the  most  excellent 
instrument  and  act  and  ligament  of  the  communion  of 
saints.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  284. 

I find  here  a man,  a woman,  a child,  amongst  whom  and 
myself  there  exist  the  closest  ligaments. 

Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  iv. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  In  anat.,  aband  of  connec- 
tive tissue  serving  to  bind  one  part  to  another. 
Most  ligaments  have  a particular  shape,  site,  and  office, 
and  consequently  receive  special  names.  See  phrases  fol- 
lowing. (b)  In  conch.,  a band  of  uncaleified  chit- 
inous  cuticular  substance  which  unites  the 


valves  of  a bivalve  shell.  It  is  usually  elastic,  and 
so  disposed  that  when  the  valves  are  closed  it  is  either 
compressed  or  put  upon  the  stretch,  in  either  of  which 
opposite  cases  it  antagonizes  the  action  of  the  adductor 
muscles  and  tends  to  divaricate  the  valves. 

Conchologists  commonly  draw  a distinction  between  an 
internal  and  an  external  ligament;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  all  ligamerits  are  external,  and  their 
internality  or  externality  is  in  respect  of  the  hinge-line, 
or  the  line  along  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  meet. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  406. 

Acromioclavicular  ligaments,  alar  ligaments,  an- 
nular ligament.  See  the  adjectives.— Annular  liga- 
ment Of  the  stapes,  the  capsular  ligament  connecting 
the  foot  of  the  stapes  with  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ova- 
lis.— Arcuate  ligament.  See  arcuate.— Atlo-axoid 
ligament.  See  atlo-axoid.— Broad  ligament,  (a)  Of  the 
liver,  the  falciform  or  suspensory  ligament,  consisting  of 
two  layers  of  peritoneum,  passing  between  the  liver  and 
the  diaphragm.  (&)  Of  the  uterus,  the  fold  of  peritoneum 
which  extends  from  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis  on  either  side. 

— Burns’s  or  Hey’s  ligament,  the  upper  border  of  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh;  the 
femoral  ligament  or  falciform  process.  Also  czMed  femoral 
ligament  of  Hey.—  Camper’ S ligament.  See  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra , under  triangular. — Caps!!  lar  L ga- 
ment.  See  capsular. — Central  ligament.  See  centred. — 
Check-ligaments,  two  stout  fibrous  cords,  one  on  each 
side,  passing  from  the  occipital  condyles  and  maigin  of  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  thus 
limiting  or  checking  the  rotation  of  the  head  upon  the  axis. 
Also  called  lateral  or  alar  odontoid  ligaments.—  Ciliary, 
conoidal,  coraco-acromial,  coracoclavicular,  cora- 
cohumeral  ligament.  See  tne  adjectives,  and  cut  under 
knee-joint. — Coracoid  ligament,  a fibrous  band  convert- 
ing the  suprascapular  notch  into  a foramen.—  Coronary, 
costocolic,  cotyloid,  crucial  ligaments.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Deltoid  ligament,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  ankle-joint.— Falciform  ligament.  See  falciform. — 
Femoral  ligament  Of  Hey.  Same  as  Burns’s  ligament.— 
Gastrosplenic  ligament.  See  gastrosplenic.—  Glint er- 
nat’s  ligament,  that  portion  of  Poupart’s  ligament  which 
is  reflected  along  the  iliopectineal  line.— Glenoid  liga- 
ment, a fibrocartilaginous  band  surrounding  the  glenoid 
fossa  of  the  scapula. — Hey’s  ligament.  Same  as  Burns's 
ligament. — Hyo-epiglottic,  iliofemoral,  iliolumtar, 
intermuscular  ligaments.  See  the  adjectives.—  Liga- 
ment Of  Winslow,  the  principal  ligament  of  the  back  of 
the  knee-joint,  largely  derived  from  expansions  of  the  ten- 
dons of  muscles,  especially  of  the  semimembranosus. — 
Ligament  Of  Zinn,  a fibrous  band  attached  to  the  border 
of  the  optic  foramen,  whence  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball arise.— Ligaments  of  the  diaphragm.  See  dia- 
phragm. — Lumbosacral  1 iga  m ent . See  lum  bosacral.  — 
Mucous  ligament,  a ligament  traversing  the  synovial 
cavity  of  the  knee  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  synovial 
membrane  to  the  intercondylar  notch  of  the  femur.—  Nu- 
chal ligament.  See  ligamentum  nuchce.  under  ligamen- 
tum.— Odontoid  ligaments.  See  check-ligaments.— Or- 
bicular ligament,  a circular  band  of  fibers  confining  the 
head  of  the  radius  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

— Poupart’s  ligament, 
the  thickened  lower  border 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  of 
the  abdomen,  continuous 
with  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh,  extending  from  the 
anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  in  the 
line  of  the  groin  to  the  spine 
of  the  os  pubis ; the  crural 
arch,  beneath  which  emerge 
the  great  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
and  just  above  which  is  the 
inguinal  canal  for  the  sper- 
matic cord,  or  for  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus. — 

Rhomboid  Fgament,  the 
costoclavicular  ligament. — 

Round  ligament,  (a)  Of 
the  hip,  a snort,  stout  fibrous 
cord  connecting  the  cavity 
of  the  acetabulum  with  the 
depression  upon  the  summit 
of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  (b)  Of  the  liver,  the  imper- 
vious cord  formed  by  the  umbilical  vein,  passing  from  the 
navel  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  (c)  Of  the  uterus,  a 
rounded  cord  on  each  side  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  passing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  womb  to  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  thence  through  the  inguinal 
canal  to  the  labia  majora,  consisting  of  fibrous,  areolar,  and 
some  muscular  tissue,  with  vessels  and  nerves  inclosed  in  a 
fold  of  peritoneum.  It  corresponds  in  part  to  the  spermatic 
cord  of  the  male.— Stellate  ligaments,  the  anterior  cos- 
tovertebral ligaments.  — Stylchyoid  ligament,  the  rep- 
resentative in  man  of  the  epihyal  bone  of  some  mammals, 
situated  between  the  stylohyal  and  ceratohyal  elements  of 
the  hyoidean  arch  — Suspensory  ligament,  (a)  Of  the 
liver.  See  broad  ligament  (a).  ( b ) Of  the  mamma*,  processes 
of  the  superficial  thoracic  fascia  entering  and  supporting 
these  glands,  (c)  Of  the  penis,  the  fibrous  attachment  of 
the  root  of  the  organ  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  ( d ) Of  the 
spleen,  a fold  of  peritoneum  connecting  the  spleen  with  the 
diaphragm. — Tarsal  liga  ment.  See  palpebral  ligament, 
under  palpebral .—  Transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas, 
a stout  cord  extending  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  hold- 
ing the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  in  place.  Its  rupture, 
as  in  hanging,  causes  instant  death  from  impact  of  the  odon- 
toid process  upon  the  medulla  oblongata. — Trapezoid 
ligament,  the  squarish  portion  of  the  acromioclavicu- 
lar ligament.  — Vesico-umbilical  ligament,  the  urachus. 
— Y-  ligament  of  Bigelow,  the  lower  forked  part  of  the 
iliofemoral  ligament. 

ligamenta,  n.  Plural  of  ligamentum. 
ligamental  (lig-a-men'tal),  a.  [<  ligament  + 
-ah’]  Same  as  ligamentous.  [Rare.] 
ligamentary  (lig-a-men'ta-ri),  a.  [<  ligament 
+ -ary.}  Same  as  ligamentous . 


Left  Innominate  Bone  of  Man, 
showing  Pf,  Poupart's  ligament; 
II,  ilium;  Is,  ischium;  Po,  pubis; 
A%  acetabulum. 


ligamentous 

ligamentous  (lig-a-men'tus),  a.  [=  F.  liga- 
menteux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ligamentoso;  as  ligament 
+ -ows.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a ligament ; com- 
posing a ligament:  as,  ligamentous  tissue;  a 
ligamentous  connection  or  attachment. 

ligamentously  (lig-a-men'tus-li),  ado.  By 
means  of  a ligament." 

Being  also  connected  ligamentously  with  the  scapulae. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  609. 

ligamentum  (lig-a-men'tum),  n.;  pi.  ligamenta 
(-ta).  [L. : see  ligament .]  A ligament.  The 

names  of  the  ligaments  here  given  are  commonly  written 
in  the  Latin  form.— Ligamenta  subflava,  the  yellowish 
elastic  ligaments  connecting  the  laminae  of  vertebrae  with 
one  another.— Ligamenta  vaginalia,  the  sheathing  liga- 
ments, strong  fibrous  bands  which  form  sheaths  for  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  toes.— Ligamentum 
Botalli.  See  ductus  Botalli,  under  ductus. — Ligamentum 
dentatum  or  denticulatum,  a narrow  serrated  fibrous 
band  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  separating  the  anterior 
from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. — Ligamen- 
tum mucosum,  a mucous  ligament.— Ligamentum 
nuchse,  a mass  of  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissue  in  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  back  of  the  neck  of  many  animals,  as  the 


Ligamentum  Nuchae  of  the  Ox  (shown  by  the  shaded  part  of  the  figure). 

ox,  serving  by  its  elasticity  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
head.  It  is  rudimentary  or  wanting  in  man,  in  whom  it 
is  represented  merely  by  an  aponeurosis.  It  is  readily 
seen  in  a neck  of  lamb  as  served  on  the  table  : called  by 
butchers  faxwax,fixfax,  pachwax , paxwax,  paxy  waxy, whit- 
leather,  etc.— Ligamentum  patella,  the  ligament  of  the 
kneepan,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  great  extensor 
muscles  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.—  Liga- 
mentum pectinatu.n  iridis.the  connection  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris  with  the  cornea. — Ligamentum 
spirale,  the  spiral  ligament  of  the  cochlea.— Idgamen- 
tum  teres,  the  round  ligament  of  the  hip-joint, 
ligan  (ll'gan),  n.  fin  this  form,  and  according 
to  the  def.  (‘a  thing  tied,’  etc.),  < OF.  as  if  “Il- 
gam, an  assumed  var.  of  liain,  lien  (=  Pg.  ligamc, 
etc.),  a band,  tie,< L. ligamen, band,  tie:  see  lien2. 
But  ligan  is  appar.  a sophisticated  form,  feign- 
ing a connection  with  L.  ligare,  bind,  as  above, 
or  with  E.  lie,lig,  D.  liggen,  etc., of  the  older  form 
lagan  (formerly  also  lagan,  lagam),i  OF.  lagan, 
also  lagand,  lagant,  laguen,  waifs  or  wreckage 
cast  ashore,  a seignorial  right  claimed  to  such 
wreckage ; perhaps  of  LG.  origin,  from  the  verb 
cognate  with  E.  lie1.]  In  law,  anything  sunk  in 
the  sea,  but  tied  to  a support  at  the  surface,  as 
a cork  or  buoy,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recovered. 
See  flotsam  and  jetsam. 

Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there 
sink  and  remain  under  water  ; flotsam  i3  where  they  con- 
tinue swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  waves;  ligan  is 
where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a cork  or  buoy 
in  order  to  be  found  again.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

ligancet,  »•  A variant  of  legiance,  for  allegiance. 
ligate  (li'gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ligated,  ppr. 
ligating.  [<  L.  ligatus,  pp.  of  ligare,  tie,  bind: 
see  ligament.']  To  bind  with  a ligature ; tie. 

The  possibility  of  ligating  the  ruptured  artery  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  entertained. 

^ Medical  News,  LIII.  78. 

ligation  (11-ga'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  ligation  (ver- 
nacularly liaison',  F.  liaison)  = Sp.  ligacion,  li- 
gazon,  < LL.  ligatio(n-),  a binding,  < ligare,  pp. 
ligatus,  bind:  see  ligament.]  A tying  or  bind- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  tied  or  bound ; con- 
striction by  a ligature  or  bond ; especially,  in 
surg. , the  operation  of  tying  an  artery  to  pre- 
vent hemorrhage,  as  after  amputation,  etc. 

It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  ii.  11. 

ligator  (li-ga'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  ligator,  < L.  ligare, 
tie,  hind:  see  ligament.]  In  surg.,  an  instru- 
ment used  to  place  and  fasten  a ligature.  E. 
* II.  Knigh  t. 

ligature  (lig'a-tur),  n.  [<  F.  ligature  = Sp.  Pg. 
ligadura  = It.  ligatura,  < LL.  Ugatura,  a band, 
< L.  ligare,  bind:  see  ligament.]  1.  Anything 
that  serves  for  tying,  binding,  or  uniting,  as  a 
cord  or  bandage ; hence,  any  binding,  restrain- 
ing, or  uniting  agency  or  principle. 

Religion  is  a public  virtue ; it  is  the  ligature  of  souls, 
and  the  great  instrument  of  the  conservation  of  bodies 
politic.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  81. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Spectator. 

Ligatures  of  race  and  family  and  family  affections  to 
bind  them  together. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  vi. 
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Specifically  — 2.  In  surg. : (a)  A cord  for  ty- 
ing a blood-vessel,  particularly  an  artery,  to 
prevent  hemorrhage,  (b)  A cord  or  wire  to  re- 
move tumors,  etc.,  by  strangulation. — 3.  The 
act  of  binding ; ligation. 

Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a dropsy, 
as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression.  Arbuthnot,  Diet. 

4f.  The  state  of  being  bound  or  consolidated. 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better,  because 
they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no  ligature. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

5f.  Impotence  supposed  to  be  induced  by  ma- 
gic.— 6.  In  music : (a)  In  medieval  musical  no- 
tation, one  of  various  compound  note-forms 
designed  to  indicate  groups  of  two  ormore  tones 
which  were  to  he  sung  to  a single  syllable — 
that  is,  similar  to  a group  of  slurred  notes  in  the 
modern  notation.  Ligatures  are  often  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, on  account  of  the  doubtfulness  not  only  of  the 
pitch  of  the  tones  intended,  but  of  their  relative  duration. 
(6)  In  modern  musical  notation,  a tie  or  band; 
hence,  a group  of  notes  slurred  together,  in- 
tended to  be  sung  at  a single  breath  or  to  be 
played  as  a continuous  phrase,  (c)  In  contra- 
puntal music,  a syncopation. — 7.  In  printing 
and  writing,  a type  or  character  consisting  of 
or  representing  two  or  more  letters  or  charac- 
ters united.  In  type-founding  the  ligatures  fi,  fl,  ff,  ffi, 
ffl  are  made  on  account  of  the  kern  or  overhanging  top  of 
the  letter  f.  Six  others  were  formerly  made  with  the  simi- 
larly shaped  long*,  now  disused  — ft,  ft,  fi,  ik,  fl,  and  ft; 
and  there  was  also  a ligatured  ct  (fl).  A still  larger  num- 
ber of  ligatures  were  used  in  old  fonts  of  Greek  type,  all 
of  which  are  now  generally  discarded.  In  medieval  cursive 
or  minuscule  manuscripts,  especially  of  Greek,  ligatures 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  earlier  printed  editions  about 
fifty  such  characters  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some 
of  the  Greek  ligatures  and  of  the  elements  composing  them 
seem  to  have  originated  in  tachygraphic  or  shorthand 
characters.  See  tachygraphy. — Ligature  forceps.  See 
forceps. 

ligature  (lig'a-tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  liga- 
tured, ppr.  ligatiiring.  [<  ligature,  n.]  To  com- 
press or  tie  by  means  of  a ligature,  in  any  sense ; 
ligate. 

If  the  sino-auricular  Junction  of  the  heart  of  the  turtle 
be  ligatured  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  action  of 
the  auricles  and  ventricle,  temporarily  arrested,  may  he 
resumed.  Science,  XI.  80. 

ligeancet,  ligeancyt,  n.  Variants  of  legiance, 
for  allegiance. 

ligget,  V-  i-  A Middle  English  form  of  lie1. 
liggementt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ledgment. 
ligger  (lig'er),  n.  [<  ME.  “liggere,  var.  of  *ligere, 
her : see  Her1,  and  cf . lig,  lie1.  Hence  by  assibi- 
lation  lidger,  ledger:  see  ledger1.]  1.  The  hori- 
zontal timber  of  a scaffolding ; a ledger. — 2.  A 
nether  millstone. 

The  stones  which  composed  these  primitive  . . . mills 
. . . were  two : an  upper  stone  or  runner,  and  a nether, 
called  in  Derbyshire  a ligger,  from  the  old  word  lig,  to  lie. 

Archceologia  (1785),  VII.  20. 
3.  A plank  placed  across  a ditch  as  a pathway. 
— 4.  A coverlet  for  a bed. — 5.  A line  with  a 
float  and  bait  used  for  catching  pike. — 6.  A 
spent  salmon;  a kipper  or  kelt.  [Prov.  Eng. 
in  all  senses.  Salliwell.] 
light1  (lit),  a.  [<  ME.  light,  liht,  lyht,  ligt,  < AS. 
ledht,  leht,  liht  = 08.  lioht  = OFries.  liacht  = D. 
ligt,  licht  = MLG.  LG.  licht  = OHG.  lioht,  MHG. 
lieht,  G.  licht  = Goth,  “liuhts  (evidenced  by 
its  deriv.  liuhtjan,  shine:  see  light1,  v.),  light, 
bright ; with  orig.  pp.  formative -th  (AS.  usually 
-d (E.  -d2,  -ed2),  after  h usually  -t),<  'Tent.  %/  lull, 
be  light,  whence  also  ledht,  n.  (see  light1,  n.),  le- 
6ma,  gleam  (see  learn1),  liget,  legetu,  lightning 
(see  lait1),  lig,  leg,  a flame  (see  lay&,  low1),  lixan, 
liesan,  liexan,  shine,  glitter,  and  other  Teut. 
forms;  a wide-spread  Indo-Eur.  root:  =L.i /luc, 
shine,  in  lux  (luc-),  light,  lucere,  be  light  (see  lu- 
cent), lucidus,  light,  clear  (see  lucid),  lumen,  light 
(see  lume,  loom2,  luminous,  illumine,  etc.),  luna, 
the  moon  (see  luna,  lunar,  etc.);  = Gr.  {/  Hwc, 
shine,  in  Aemdc,  light,  bright,  white  (see  leucous, 
and  words  in  leuco-),  covgcuv,  see,  aiupiAvKy,  twi- 
light; cf.  Ir.  loche,  lightning,  Ion,  gleam,  Gael. 
leus,  light,  Id,  la,  daylight,  lochran,  a light, 
lamp,  W.  Hug,  light;  OBulg.  lucha,  beam  of 
light,  luna,  the  moon;  = Skt.  o/  ruch,  shine. 
Hence  light1,  v.,  lighten1,  enlighten,  etc.;  but 
Ugh  t1,  n. , is  of  different  terminal  formation : see 
light1,  n.]  1.  Bright;  clear;  not  dark  or  ob- 

scure : as,  it  begins  to  be  light  (said  of  the  morn- 
ing) ; a light  apartment. 

Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Ps.  cxxxix.  11. 

0,  now  be  gone : more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  35. 
2.  Pale  or  whitish  in  color;  applied  to  colors, 
highly  luminous  and  more  or  less  deficient  in 
chroma:  as,  a light  complexion;  a light  pink. 


light 

The  boy  was  so  light-eyed  and  lipAf-haired  that  the  . . . 
rays  appeared  to  draw  out  of  him  what  little  colour  he  ever 
possessed.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  1. 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  KgAi-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xevi. 
Light  green, light  green  S.  Same  as  acid-green.-  Light 
meat.  See  meat. 

light1  (lit),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lighted  (less  prop- 
erly lit),  ppr.  lighting.  [<  ME.  lighten,  lichten, 
lihten,  lyliten,  listen,  < AS.  lijhtan,  lihtan,  ledhtan, 
shine,  lighten  (also  in  comp,  dlihtan,  inlihtan, 
onlihtan,  gelihtan,  merged  in  obs.  E.  alight1, 
v.,  light,  illuminate)  (=  OS.  liolitian,  liuhtian, 
OFries.  lichta,  ligta  = Ii.  lichten  = MLG.  lichten, 
lechten,  LG.  lichten  = OHG.  MHG.  liuhlen,  G. 
leuchten  = Goth,  liuhtjan , be  light,  be  bright, 
shine),  < ledht,  light,  bright:  see  light1,  a.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  become  light  or  bright;  exhibit 
a bright  or  luminous  effect;  shine,  as  from  in- 
ternal or  reflected  light:  as,  her  face  lighted  up 
with  joy;  the  picture  lights  up  well. 

But,  natheles,  it  was  so  fair  a syghte 
That  it  made  alle  her  hertes  for  to  lyghte. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 388, 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene’er  it  lights, 

That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown  . , , 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 138. 
2.  To  catch  fire;  kindle,  as  something  to  which 
fire  is  applied. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  light;  give  light  to,  or 
shed  light  upon,  literally  or  figuratively;  pro- 
vide with  light;  illuminate;  irradiate:  as,  to 
light  an  apartment ; a smile  lighted  up  his  coun- 
tenance. 

And  after  that  hire  lokynge  gan  she  lyghte 
That  never  thoughte  hym  seen  so  goode  a sighte. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  i.  293. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5.  22. 

That  one  great  eye  [in  the  Pantheon]  opening  upon 
heaven  is  by  far  the  noblest  conception  for  lighting  a 
building  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  L 311. 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven. 

Over  the  lit  sea  s unquiet  way. 

M.  Arnold,  Self-dependence. 

2.  To  kindle;  ignite;  cause  to  burn,  either 
literally  or  figuratively:  as,  to  light  a fire  or  a 
match ; to  light  the  torch  of  rebellion. 

Whome  we  folowyd  to  all  the  holy  placys  with  in  the 
same  Monasteri,  with  candels  light  | lit  or  lighted I in  ower 
handys.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  48. 

With  better  flames  than  these,  which  only  be 
Lighted  to  plunge  in  Darkness  you  and  me. 

+ J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  114. 

light1  (lit),  «.  [<  ME.  light,  licht,  ligt,  liht,  < AS. 
ledht  = OS.  lioht  = OFries.  liacht  = D.  licht  = 
MLG.  LG.  licht  = OHG.  lioht,  MHG.  lieht,  G. 
licht  = Goth,  liuhath  (liuhad-),  light;  with  orig. 
noun-formative  -ath,-th  (the  Scand.  forms,  Icel. 
Ijos  = Sw.  I jus  = Dan.  lys,  having  a diff.  forma- 
tive -s),  from  the  Teut.  -y/  luh,  be  light : see 
light1,  a.  The  noun  light  is  thus  of  diff.  forma- 
tion from  the  adj.  light,  though  from  the  same 
root.]  1.  That  which  makes  things  visible; 
in  physics,  that  form  of  energy  which,  acting 
upon  the  organs  of  sight,  renders  visible  the 
objects  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  now  aban- 
doned  emission  or  corpuscular  theory , which  was  advocated 
by  Newton,  represented  light  as  consisting  of  minute  mate- 
rial particles  emitted  by  the  luminous  body  and  traveling 
through  space  in  all  directions  from  it,  with  immense  ve- 
locity ; the  sensation  of  sight  being  due  to  the  action  of 
these  particles  upon  the  eye.  .According  to  the  undula- 
tory  theory,  which  is  now  generally  accepted,  light  is  a kind 
of  undulatory  motion  produced  by  the  luminous  body  in 
the  particles  of  an  elastic,  imponderable  medium  called  the 
luminiferous  ether  (see  etheri,  2),  which  is  supposed  to  fill 
all  space,  as  also  the  interstices  of  all  bodies.  This  motion 
is  propagated  in  waves  (see  wave)  in  all  directions  from 
the  luminous  body,  and  with  a velocity  in  a vacuum  of 
about  186,000  miles  per  second.  The  rays  sent  out  or  ra- 
diated in  straight  lines  from  the  luminous  body  differ  in 
wave-length,  although  apparently  propagated  with  the 
same  velocity ; the  eye  is  sensitive  to  those  only  whose 
wave-lengths  are  included  between  certain  narrow  limits, 
namely,  those  corresponding  to  red  and  violet  light  (see 
spectrum).  Light  is,  then,  a part  of  the  kind  of  energy 
called  radiant  energy  (see  radiant  energy,  under  energy, 
and  radiation).  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  pro- 
posed by  Maxwell,  supposes  light  (or,  more  generally,  ra- 
diant energy)  to  be  an  electromagnetic  disturbance  prop- 
agated by  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray,  and  taking  place  in  the  same  ether  the  strains  or 
vibrations  of  which  serve  to  propagate  electromagnetic 
induction.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  it  is  found  that 
the  experimentally  determined  velocities  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  light  and  of  electromagnetic  induction  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  principal  phenomena  of  light  are  grouped 
under  the  following  heads  : (1)  Absorption , or  the  trans- 
formation of  the  vibration  of  the  ether  into  the  molecular 
vibrations  of  the  body  upon  which  the  light  falls  or  through 
which  it  passes.  The  effect  of  the  absorption  of  part  of 
the  light-rays  by  a body  is  to  give  it  color ; thus,  grass 
is  green  because  it  sends  back  to  the  eye  only  the  rays 
which  together  produce  the  effect  of  green,  the  other  rays 
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being  absorbed ; and  a piece  of  red  glass  owes  its  color  to 
the  fact  that  it  transmits  only  that  part  of  the  light  whose 
combined  effect  upon  the  eye  is  that  of  red.  According 
to  the  degree  of  absorption  of  light,  a body  is  said  to  be 
transparent,  translucent,  opaque,  etc.  Connected  with  ab- 
sorption are  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  and  phos- 
phorescence. (2)  Reflection,  or  the  sending  back  of  the 
light-rays  by  the  surface  on  which  they  fall  into  the  me- 
dium through  which  they  have  come.  The  laws  of  reflec- 
tion explain  the  action  of  plane,  concave,  and  convex  mir- 
rors (see  mirror).  The  irregular  reflection,  scattering,  or 
diffusion  of  the  light  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  serves 
to  make  them  visible  to  the  eye.  (3)  Refraction,  the  break- 
ing or  change  of  direction  of  the  ray  as  it  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another  of  different  density.  This  may  be 
single  or  double,  the  latter  when  the  ray  is  separated  into 
two  rays.  The  principles  of  refraction  explain  the  use  of 
lenses  (see  lens),  with  the  various  instruments  in  which 
they  form  the  essential  part,  as  the  microscope,  telescope, 
etc.  (4)  Dispersion,  or  the  separation  of  rays  of  different 
wave-length,  as  when  a pencil  of  white  light  passes  through 
a prism,  and  a spectrum  showing  the  successive  colors  is 
produced  (see  spectrum  and  spectroscope).  (5)  Interference, 
or  the  mutual  action  of  different  waves,  producing  such 
phenomena  as  Newton’s  rings,  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
and  the  colored  figures  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals. 
A special  case  is  that  of  diffraction.  (6)  Polarization,  or 
that  change  in  a light-ray  which  limits  its  vibrations  to 
one  plane — a change  produced  by  reflection  and  double 
refraction,  and  leading  to  a wide  range  of  beautiful  phe- 
nomena. See  further  under  each  of  these  terms. 

Truly  the  light  is  sw^et,  and  a pleasant  thing  it  is  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  Eccl.  xi.  7. 

Hail,  holy  Light ! offspring  of  heaven  first-born,  . . . 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  1. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  darkness  by  the  addition  of 
two  portions  of  light.  If  light  is  a substance,  there  cannot 
be  another  substance  which  when  added  to  it  shall  pro- 
duce darkness.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that 
light  is  not  a substance.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  215. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  can  doubt  . . . 
that  light  really  consists  of  a change  of  state  propagated 
from  point  to  point  in  a medium  existing  between  the 
luminous  body  and  that  which  the  light  affects. 

Stokes,  Light,  p.  25. 

2.  In  physiol the  sensation  produced  by  the 
action  of  physical  luminosity  upon  the  organ  of 
vision.  See  color. — 3.  Illumination  or  enlight- 
enment as  an  effluence  or  a result;  radiation 
from  or  to  anything,  in  either  a physical  or  a 
moral  sense ; luminosity ; glow ; radiance : as, 
the  light  of  the  sun,  of  a taper,  or  of  a glow- 
worm; to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  reason;  to 
shed  new  light  on  a subject. 

Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us. 

Ps.  iv.  6. 

Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life, 

Before  a thousand  peering  littlenesses, 

In  that  tierce  light  which  beats  upon  a throne. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

Men  and  women  who  have  developed  power  of  mind 
and  heart  by  simple  fidelity  to  truth  and  conscience,  un- 
til they  have  become  sources  of  light  and  comfort  to  all 
the  neighborhood.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  43. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  visible; 
exposure  to  view;  hence,  public  observation; 
publicity:  as,  his  misdeeds  have  come  to  light. 

The  better  to  follow  the  good,  and  avoyd  the  evill,  which 
in  time  must  of  force  bring  great  thinges  to  light. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  6. 

A doleful  story  you  shall  heare, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 

The  Children  in  the  Wood  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  129). 
Oh,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  22. 

5.  That  which  gives  light ; a source  of  illumina- 
tion; a body  that  emits  or  transmit  s rays  of  light, 
as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a star,  a beacon,  a candle, 
etc.;  in  pyrotechnics,  any  piece  of  fireworks 
which  burns  brightly. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  Gen.  i.  16. 

The  lights  burn  blue.  It  is  now  dead  midnight. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  180. 

The  lights  of  heav’n  (which  are  the  world’s  fair  eies) 

Look  down  into  the  world,  the  world  to  see. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

That  on  a certain e night  they  laye  an  Image  in  a bed, 
and  number  a set  bead-roll  of  lamentations  ; which  being 
ended,  light  is  brought  in.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  89. 

More  than  two  thousand  churches  in  England  have 
lights  upon  the  Altars. 

F.  O.  Lee,  Directorium  Anglicanum,  p.  46,  note. 
Hence  — 6.  Figuratively,  a source  of  mental 
or  spiritual  illumination ; one  wbo  or  that  which 
enlightens,  as  an  eminent  teacher;  anything 
which  diffuses  knowledge,  instruction,  or  infor- 
mation ; a guiding  power  or  principle ; also,  a 
source  of  cheerfulness  or  joy. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.  Ps.  xxvii.  1. 

The  woman  where  we  lodged  was  an  ancient,  grave, 
and  serious  person,  to  whom  we  declared  the  testimony 
of  the  light,  shewing  her  the  difference  betwixt  an  outside 
and  an  inside  religion,  which  she  received  with  much 
kindness.  Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

One  who  has  not  these  previous  Lights  is  very  often  an 
utter  Stranger  to  what  he  reads. 

Addison , Spectator,  No.  291, 


But  who  shall  comfort  the  living, 

The  light  of  whose  homes  is  gone  ? 

Bryant,  Autumn  Walk. 

7.  Means  of  communicating  light  or  fire ; some- 
thing to  kindle  with : as,  to  give  one  a light  for 
a cigar. — 8.  A lighthouse:  as,  Fastnet  light; 
Sandy  Hook  light. 

From  Kingston  Head  and  from  Montauk  light 
The  spectre  kindles  and  burns  in  sight. 

Whittier,  The  Palatine. 

9.  That  which  admits  light ; a medium  or  an 
opening  for  the  entrance  of  light,  as  a window, 
or  a pane  or  compartment  of  a window  : as,  a 
window  consisting  of  three  lights;  a light  of 
glass. 

The  lights,  doors,  and  stairs  [were]  rather  directed  to 
the  use  of  the  guest  than  to  the  eye  of  the  artificer. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

10.  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes  upon 
an  object  or  a picture ; also,  an  illuminated  part 
of  an  object  or  picture ; the  part  which  lies  op- 
posite the  point  or  place  from  which  the  light 
comes  or  is  supposed  to  come. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

11.  The  point  of  view  from  which,  or  position 
in  which,  anything  is  looked  at  or  considered; 
the  side  or  features  to  which  attention  is  paid; 
aspect. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  light ; 

I told  you,  when  I went,  I could  not  write. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  27. 

12.  In  law,  the  right  to  have  one’s  windows  un- 
obscured by  obstructions  on  the  part  of  one’s 
neighbors. — 13.  In  painting , a small  patch  or 
surface  of  very  light  color,  as  white,  used  in 
a design,  to  diversify  the  effect  of  the  darker 
colors. — 1 4f.  A torch-bearer ; a link-boy. 

I went  to  my  lodgings,  led  by  a light,  whom  I put  into 
the  discourse  of  his  private  economy,  and  made  him  give 
me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a 
family  that  depended  upon  a link. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  454. 
Aberration  of  light.  See  aberration,  5. — Accidental, 
albo-carbon  light.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Ancieni 
light,  in  law,  a window  receiving  light  over  the  land  of 
another  than  the  owner  of  the  house  benefited,  which,  by 
reason  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  has  become  established  as  an  easement,  imposing  a 
servitude  of  light  and  air  over  such  adjoining  land.  The 
English  law,  followed  in  a few  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishes such  a right  by  lapse  of  time,  unless  the  enjoyment 
was  under  written  permission ; but  it  does  not  include  a 
right  of  prospect.  In  other  States  such  a right  cannot  be 
claimed  by  prescription,  but  only  by  contract. — Arc- 
light,  light  due  to  the  intense  incandescence  of  two 
carbon  rods,  nearly  in  contact,  between  which  an  elec- 
tric arc  is  maintained.— Beale  light,  a form  of  Argand 
burner  in  which  combustion  is  promoted  by  a current  of 
air  under  pressure.— Bengal  light,  a vivid  and  sustained 
blue  light  used  in  signaling  and  displays  of  fireworks. 
It  is  composed  of  antimony  1 part,  sulphur  and  mealed 
powder  each  2 parts,  and  nitrate  of  soda  8 parts,  pulver- 
ized, mixed,  and  pressed  into  shallow  vessels.  E.  II. 
Knight.— Between  the  lights,  between  daylight  and 
artificial  illumination ; in  tne  twilight : as,  “ I was  still 
busy  between  the  lights,”  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvii. 

Between  two  lights,  between  two  days ; under  cover  of 
darkness ; in  the  night : as,  he  was  forced  to  leave  town 
between  two  lights.  [Colloq.  j — Blue  light,  a composition 
which  burns  with  a blue  flame,  used  as  a night-signal  in 
ships  or  for  military  purposes,  etc.  The  color  is  due  to  the 
admixture  of  ammoniacal  copper-sulphate  in  the  compo- 
sition.— Boccius  light,  a form  of  gas-burner  in  which  a 
pair  of  concentric  metallic  cylinders  are  placed  over  the 
flame  inside  an  ordinary  lamp-chimney,  to  reduce  the 
combustion  and  give  a more  brilliant  light.— Bude  light, 
an  exceedingly  brilliant  light,  produced  by  directing  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  into  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  an 
Argand  lamp  or  gas-burner.  See  Bude  burner,  under 
burner. — Calcium  light.  See  calcium. — Catadioptric 
light,  a light  used  in  lighthouses,  in  which  are  combined 
the  catoptric  and  dioptric  systems. — Catoptric  light, 
a light  in  which  the  beam  is  produced  by  reflection.  See 
catoptric. — Chatham  light,  a kind  of  flash-light  pro- 
duced by  blowing  a mixture  of  pulverized  resin  and  mag- 
nesium-dust through  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp.  It  is  used 
for  military  signals.— Children  of  Light.  See  child.— 
Cockshutt,  colored,  converging  light.  See  the  quali- 
fying words.— Collection  Of  light.  See  collection.— 
Common  light.  Same  as  white  light  (a).— Decomposi- 
tion of  light.  See  decomposition. — Deviation  of  a ray 
of  light.  See  deviation. — Diffusion  of  light.,  the  irregu- 
lar reflection  or  scattering  of  the  light  from  the  surface  of 
a body  not  absolutely  smooth.  The  light  is  called  diffused 
light. — Dioptric  light,  a light  in  which  the  beam  is  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  not  by  reflection.  See  dioptric  system, 
under  dioptric. — Divine  light,  that  illumination  which 
proceeds  directly  from  God. — Double  lights,  in  light- 
houses, lights  on  different  levels,  either  in  one  tower 
at  different  heights  or  in  two  towers.— Drummond 
light.  Same  as  calcium  light. — Electric  light.  See  elec- 
tric.— Equation  of  light.  See  light-equation.— Fixed 
light,  in  lighthouses,  a light  which  is  maintained  stead- 
ily without  change,  in  contrast  with  revolving  or  inter- 
mittent lights.— Floating  light,  a light  displayed  at  the 
masthead  of  a vessel  or  light-ship  anchored  near  a reef, 
shoal,  or  channel  where  there  is  no  suitable  foundation 
for  a lighthouse. — Friends  of  Light.  See  Free  Congre- 
gations, under  congregation.—  Ground  lights,  a row  of 
lights  used  on  a stage  to  light  the  base  of  a scene.— High 
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light,  in  art,  any  part  or  point  in  a picture  upon  which 
the  light  falls  or  glances  in  full  force  and  without  shadow : 
as,  the  high  lights  in  a portrait,  or  in  a study  of  still  life. — 
Holme’s  light,  a device  used,  in  practice,  to  show  the 
movements  of  a locomotive  torpedo.  It  is  an  arrow- 
headed  canister  pierced  with  several  holes  and  tilled  with 
phosphide  of  calcium.  The  contact  of  water  with  this  chem- 
ical produces  bubbles  which  burst  into  flame  on  reaching 
the  surface  and  also  emit  dense  smoke  having  the  odor  of 
garlic.— Homogeneous  light,  light  which  is  all  of  one 
color,  or,  more  strictly,  of  one  wave-length;  monochro- 
matic light.—  Incandescent  light.  See  electric  light,  un- 
der electric. — Increate  light.  Same  as  divine  light. — In- 
ner or  inward  light,  spiritual  illumination ; knowledge 
divinely  imparted ; specifically,  as  used  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  souL — Intermittent 
light,  in  lighthouses,  a light  which  appears  suddenly,  re- 
mains constant  for  a short  interval,  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appears, the  light  being  alternately  displayed  and  hidden 
by  the  motion  of  circular  shades  in  front  of  the  reflectors. 
—Law  of  absorption  of  light.  See  law^.—  Leading 
lights,  lights  in  different  towers  to  indicate  to  seamen  a 
certain  course,  channel,  or  danger.  E.  II.  Knight.—  Lead 
lights.  See  teaeR— Light-elasticity, the  elasticity  of 
the  luminiferous  ether,  upon  which  the  velocity  of  light- 
propagation  depends.  This  is  ordinarily  conceived  of  as 
being  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  particular  ponderable 
medium  under  consideration.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  ve- 
locities of  light  in  water  and  glass  (or  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  refractive  indices)  expresses  also  the  ratio  of  the 
light-elasticity  in  each  case.  In  crystallized  media  the 
light-elasticity  may  differ  in  different  directions  in  the 
same  substance,  and  its  character  determines  whether 
these  media  are  isotropic,  uniaxial,  or  biaxial.  See  refrac- 
tion, and  axes  of  light-elasticity  (under  axisi). — light  of 
nature,  (a)  Intellectual  perception ; that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  certain  truths  appear  evident,  or  clear  and 
distinct,  independently  of  experience.  The  phrase  was 
used  by  Descartes  in  this  sense.  Leibnitz  remarks  that 
there  are  certain  innate  truths,  called  instincts,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  light  of  nature,  because  they  are  ob- 
scure. (6)  In  theol.,  the  capacity  which  belongs  to  man 
of  discovering  some  of  the  truths  of  religion  without  the 
aid  of  revelation:  opposed  to  divine  light.—  Light-re- 
gistering apparatus,  an  automatic  device  for  record- 
ing the  amount  of  light  falling  upon  any  particular  spot 
during  small  fixed  intervals.  E.  H.  Knig ht.—  Magneti- 
zation of  light.  See  magnetization. — Monochromatic 
light.  See  monochromatic.— New  Lights,  a name  some- 
times given  to  persons  who  have  seceded  from  a church, 
or  formed  a new  religious  connection,  on  account  of  some 
new  view  of  doctrine  or  duty.  See  Campbellite , 1.— North- 
ern lights,  the  aurora  borealis.  — Oxycalcium  light. 
Same  as  calcium  light. — Oxy hydrogen  light.  See  oxy hy- 
drogen.— Red  light,  a light  colored  by  strontium.— Re- 
volving light.in  lighthouses,  a light  alternately  displayed 
and  concealed  by  the  revolution  of  a frame  with  three  or 
more  sides  fitted  with  large  reflectors  so  arranged  that 
those  on  each  side  have  their  axes  parallel.  The  light  ap- 
pears, gradually  increases  to  full  strength,  and  gradually 
disappears  as  the  opaque  sides  of  the  frame  intervene 
between  it  and  the  observer.  — The  Lights,  (a)  The  Jew- 
ish feast  of  the  Dedication  or  Encaenia,  (b)  In  the  Greek 
Church,  thefeastof  the  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  world,  especially  at  his  baptism.  The  name  also 
refers  to  the  illumination  (baptism!  of  believers,  and 
to  the  great  number  of  lights  carried  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  benediction  of  the  waters  (see  water)  on  the  day  of 
that  feast,  symbolical  of  illumination  and  baptism.— To 
bring  to  light.  See  bring.— To  see  the  light,  to  come 
into  view ; be  made  public;  be  brought  forth.— To  stand 
in  one’s  own  light,  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  one's 
own  advantage,  or  of  frustrating  one’s  own  purposes. — 
White  light,  (a)  Inphysics,  the  light  which  comes  directly 
from  the  sun,  and  which  has  not  been  decomposed  as  by 
refraction  in  passing  through  a transparent  prism.  (5)  A 
light  produced  artificially,  and  used  for  signals,  etc.  (See 
also  arc-light,  flash-light. ) = Syn.  1 and  2.  Flash,  Blaze, 
etc.  See  flame,  n. 

light2  (lit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  light,  licht , ligt, 
lyht,  liht , < AS.  ledht,  rarely  leht,  liht  (orig.  liht), 
= OS.  *liht  (in  comp.  lihtliJc , light)  = OFries. 
licht  = D.  ligt  = MLG.  liclit  = OHG.  lihti,  liht, 
MHG.  lihte,  G.  leicht  = Icel.  lettr  = Sw.  latt  = 
Dan.  let  = Goth,  leihts,  light;  perhaps  orig. 
*linht,  *lenht  (with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -£),  akin  to 
Lith.  lengwus  — L.  levis,  earlier  levis,  ori g.  *lcnh- 
vis  (?)  = Gr.  ehaxbg  = Skt.  ragliu , light.  From 
the  L.  form  levis  are  ult.  E.  levity,  levitate , leaven 2, 
lever1,  levee1,  levee 2,  levy1,  levy2,  alleviate,  allege 2, 
etc.]  I.  a.  1 . Having  little  or  relatively  little 
actual  weight;  not  burdensome;  not  cumbrous 
or  unwieldy:  as,  & light  lo&ti;  light  weapons. 

This  dragon  no  man  cowde  wite  where  Merlin  it  hadde, 
and  it  was  merveilouse  light  and  mevable ; and  whan  it 
was  set  on  a lauuce  thei  beheilde  it  for  grete  merveile. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  116. 

It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 129. 

The  strong  and  cumb’rous  arms  the  valiant  wield, 

The  weaker  warrior  takes  a lighter  shield. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  442. 

2.  Having  little  weight  as  compared  with  hulk ; 
of  little  density  or  specific  gravity;  not  heavy, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively:  as,  feathers  and 
cork  are  light;  oil  is  lighter  than  water. 

Along  the  quiet  air, 

Come  and  float  calmly  off  the  soft,  light  clouds, 

Such  as  you  see  in  Summer. 

Bryant,  A Winter  Piece. 

3.  Of  short  weight;  weighing  less  than  the 
proper  or  standard  amount:  as,  to  use  light 
weights  in  trade ; light  coin. 
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Yon  allow  some  grains  to  your  gold  before  you  call  it 
light:  allow  some  infirmities  to  any  man  before  you  call 
hi111  ill-  Donne , Sermons,  xiv. 

Good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins, 

Some  true,  some  light.  Tennyson,  The  Holy  Grail. 

4.  In  cookery,  not  heavy  or  soggy;  spongy; 
well  raised:  said  of  bread,  cakes,  and  the  like. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  very  foundation  of  a good  ta- 
ble,—Bread:  What  ought  it  to  be?  It  should  be  light , 
sweet,  and  tender. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  House  and  Home  Papers,  x. 

5.  Lacking  that  which  burdens  or  makes  heavy; 
hence,  free  from  burden  or  impediment ; unen- 
cumbered: as,  light  infantry;  the  ship  returned 
light. 

He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light. 

Milton,  On  Old  Hobson,  ii. 
I would  teach  them  that  my  arm  is  heavy,  though  my 
purse  be  light. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-told  Tales  (My  Kinsman). 

6.  Not  heavy  in  action  or  effect;  lacking  force 
or  intensity;  moderate;  slight;  buoyant;  agile; 
sprightly : as,  a ship  of  light  draft ; light  of  foot ; 
a light  hand;  light  sleep;  a light  wind;  light 
comedy. 

This  city  must  be  famish’d, 

Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  68. 
A foot  more  light,  a step  more  true. 

Ne’er  from  the  heath-flower  dash’d  the  dew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  18. 

You  are  young,  Miss,  and  I should  say  a light  sleeper. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvi. 

7.  Not  weighty;  of  little  import  or  conse- 
quence; trivial;  unimportant:  as,  a light  re- 
mark; light  reading ; a light  fault. 

Seemeth  it  to  you  a light  thing  to  be  a king’s  son-in- 
law?  1 Sam.  xviii.  23. 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  322. 
To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion  for  a purpose  clearly 
unjust  was  no  light  matter. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

8.  Not  burdensome,  hard,  or  difficult;  easy  to 
perform,  to  endure,  to  digest,  etc.;  slight;  in- 
considerable: as,  light  work;  light  punishment; 
a light  repast;  a light  wine. 

It  is  lifter  to  leue  in  thre  louely  persones 
Than  for  to  louye  and  leue  as  wel  lorelles  as  lele. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  43. 
Our  light  affliction  . . . worketh  for  us  a far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  2 Cor.  iv.  17. 

You  shall  presently  have  a light  supper,  and  to  bed. 

Cotton,  in  Walton  s Angler,  ii.  234. 
The  light  wines  of  Bordeaux  began  to  be  familiar  to 
almost  every  table.  J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xli. 

9.  Not  weighed  down;  free  from  care  or  an- 
noyance; cheerful;  jubilant:  as,  a light  heart. 

Priam,  at  the  prayer  of  tho  prise  kynges, 

Deliuert  the  lady  with  a light  wille, 

In  eschaunge  of  tho  choise,  that  chaped  before. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 7903. 
What  sadness  can  I have?  No ; lam  light. 

And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  were. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
Although  I did  not  give  way  entirely  to  such  hopeful 
thoughts,  I was  still  very  light  in  spirits  and  walked  upon 
air-  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

10.  Lacking  moral  or  mental  gravity;  charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  levity ; volatile;  capri- 
cious; frivolous:  as,  a light  mini-,  light  conduct. 

Carols  and  rounds  and  such  light  or  lasciuious  Poemes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  69. 
Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  420. 
These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  or  mad 
With  surfeitings  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 
Her  light  head  quite  turned 
In  this  court  atmosphere  of  flatteries. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXYI.  56. 

Hence  — 11.  Given  to  levity  of  conduct ; loose 
in  morals ; wanton ; unchaste. 

A light  wife  doth  make  a heavy  husband. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  130. 
It’s  fitting  that  thae  wha  hae  had  a light  and  evil  life, 
and  abused  charity  when  they  were  young,  suld  aiblins 
come  to  lack  it  when  they  are  old.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxi. 

The  ghawazee,  clad  in  light  garments,  that  cling  to  them, 
sprawl  easily,  and  sport  with  one  another  till  the  guests 
are  assembled.  . . . These  are  the  light  women  of  Egypt ; 
and  there  are  none  lighter  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  xviii. 

12.  Having  a sensation  of  lightness;  giddy; 
dizzy;  hence,  flighty  in  mind;  delirious. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder’d  by  thy  railing, 

And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  72. 

13.  Adapted  for  or  employed  in  light  work. 

A deaf  serving  woman  and  the  light  porter  completed 
Mrs.  Sparsit’s  empire.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  1. 
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14f.  Quickly  passing ; fleeting;  transitory. 

Fortune  unfeithful  favorede  me  with  lyhte  goodes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  1. 

15.  Without  substance;  not  nutritious  or  sat- 
isfying. [Rare.] 

Our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.  Num.  xxi.  5. 

16.  Weak;  sickly.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
A light  hand.  See  hand. — Light  artiUery,  battery, 
cavalry.  See  the  nouns.— Light  carbureted  hydro- 
gen. See  carbureted. — Light  comedian,  an  actor  of  light 
comic  parts.— Light  in  hand.  See  hand.— Light  litera- 
ture. See  literature. — Light  marching  order  (rnilit.), 
the  condition  of  troops  equipped  with  arms,  ammunition, 
canteen,  and  haversack,  but  without  overcoat,  blanket,  or 
knapsack.— Light  metal.  See  metal. — Light  sails,  top- 
gallantsails,  royals,  flying-jib  sails,  and  studdingsails.— 
Light  soil.  See  soil.— To  let  light  oft.  See  lea.— To 
make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of  little  consequence ; disre- 
gard.— To  set  light  by  (formerly  of),  to  undervalue; 
slight ; treat  as  of  no  importance. 

All  their  exhortations  were  to  set  light  o/the  things  in 
this  world,  to  count  riches  and  honours  vanity. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  viii. 

The  Art  you  speak  of  is  not  to  be  set  light  by;  it  is  as 
Praise-worthy  sometimes  to  run  away  nimbly  as  it  is  to 
fight  stoutly.  N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 85. 

II.  re.  pi.  The  lungs,  especially  of  a brute 
animal  (most  frequently  in  the  phrase  liver  and 
lights):  so  called  from  their  lightness. 
light3  (lit),  adv.  [<  ME.  lighte,  lihte,  < AS.  leohte 
(=  OS.  liohto  = D.  ligt  = MLG.  lichte  = OIIG. 
lihto,  MHG.  lihte,  G.  leicht  = Dan.  let  = Sw.  Idtt), 
lightly,  < ledht,  light:  see  light 3,  o.]  1.  Not 

heavily;  not  with  full  weight  or  force. 

Light  lay  the  years  upon  the  untroubled  head. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 157. 

2.  Lightly;  cheaply.  Hooker. — 3.  Easily;  read- 
ily; nimbly. 

Yow  oghte  hen  the  lyghter  merciable. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  410. 

Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  y.  1.  401. 
4.  With  light  or  easy  effort ; without  requiring 
or  exerting  much  power:  as,  a Kpftf-running 
wagon  or  machine. 

light3  (lit),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  lighten,  lychten,  listen, 
lihten,  lyhten make  light  (less  heavy),  < AS. 
lihtan  (also  in  comp,  alihtan,  gelihtan,  > E. 
alight 3),  make  light,  alleviate,  leohtian,  be- 
come light  (=  OFries.  lichta,  ligta  = D.  ligten 
= MLG.  LG.  licliten  = OHG.  lihtan,  lihtjan, 
MHG.  lihten,  G.  lichten  (after  LG.)  = Icel.  letta 
= Sw.  liitta  = Dan.  lette,  make  light,  lift,  dis- 
burden), < ledht,  liht,  light:  see  lights,  a.  Cf. 
alight 3.  Cf . also  lights. ] 1 . To  make  light  or 
less  heavy ; lighten ; ease  of  a burden.  [Obso- 
lete or  colloq.] 

The  lettres  of  syr  Lucius  lyghttys  myne  herte. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  251. 

If  we  do  thus  do,  . . . we  shal  with  this  cumfort  finde 
our  liartes  lighted,  and  therby  the  griefe  of  our  tribula- 
tion lessed. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  foL  63. 

Now  that  the  shearing  of  your  sheep  is  done, 

And  the  washed  flocks  are  lighted  of  their  wool. 

B.  Jenson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

2.  To  deliver,  as  of  a child.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Faste  besyde  that  Chirche,  a 60  Fedme,  is  a Chirche  of 
Seynt  Nicholas,  where  our  Lady  rested  hire,  after  sche 
was  lyghted  of  oure  Lord.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  71. 
And  I shalle  say  thou  wast  lyght 
Of  a knave-childe  this  nyght. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  107.  (Halliwell.) 
To  light  along  (naut.),  to  move  (a  cable  or  sail)  along  by 
lifting  or  carrying  it.  Totten.—  To  light  up  (naut.),  to 
★loosen,  slacken,  or  ease  off  : as,  light  up  the  jib-sheets. 
light3  (lit),  v . i. ; pret.  and  pp.  lighted  (often  lit)y 
ppr.  lighting . [<  ME.  lighten,  lichten , liyghten, 

listen , lysten,  lihten , < AS.  lihtan , lyhtan  (also  in 
comp,  alihtan , gelihtan , > E.  alight 3),  dismount 
(from  a horse),  = Icel.  letta , dismount,  stop, 
halt,  lit.  make  light,  relieve  of  a burden,  a par- 
ticular use  of  lihtan , make  light:  see  lighfi,  v. 
Cf.  alight‘d. ] 1.  To  get  down  or  descend,  as 
from  horseback  or  from  a carriage ; dismount ; 
alight.  [In  this  sense  now  usually  alight;  but 
light  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.] 

Doun  of  his  hors  Aurelius  lighte  anon. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  455. 

Yonder  . . . Urania  lighted;  the  very  horse  methought 
bewailed  to  be  so  disburdened.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
And,  when  I mount,  alive  may  I not  light, 

If  I be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  II. , i.  1.  82. 

My  lord,  the  count’s  sister,  being  overtaken  in  the  streets 
with  a great  hail-storm,  is  light  at  your  gate,  and  desires 
room  till  the  storm  be  overpast. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 
2.  To  settle  down,  as  a bird  from  flight;  come 
to  rest;  hence,  to  fall,  drop,  or  spring  (upon 
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something) : as,  bees  light  among  flowers ; he  lit 
on  his  feet;  trouble  shall  light  upon  him. 

The.  firsten  shot  [it]  was  to  neir, 

It  lighted  all  to  schort. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  225). 
The  wrongs  you  do  these  men  may  light  on  you, 

Too  heavy  too.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 

The  curse  of  Cain 

Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast. 

SheUey,  Adonais,  xvii. 

On  the  tree-tops  a crested  peacock  lit. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

3.  To  come  by  chance,  fall,  or  happen  (upon 
something) : followed  by  on  or  upon,  formerly 
sometimes  by  of. 

If,  before  their  goods  are  all  sold,  they  [the  Chinese]  can 
light  of  Chapmen  to  buy  their  Ships,  they  will  gladly  sell 
them  also.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  136. 

He  lighted  on  the  Wills  of  several  persons  bearing  the 
same  names  as  the  poet.  Dyce,  Pref.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  vii. 
What  is  that  which  I should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days 
like  these?  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

4f.  To  drop  or  fall,  as  if  unexpectedly;  be 
brought  or  drawn : followed  by  into. 

When  the  Hierarchy  of  England  shall  light  into  the 
hands  of  busie  and  audacious  men,  . . . much  mischiefe 
is  like  to  ensue.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

They  shall  light  into  atheistical  company.  South. 

To  light  out.  to  go  away ; especially,  to  depart  in  haste 
or  without  notice:  make  off;  abscond;  “skip.”  [Slang. 
U.  S.] 

Ef  I had  anuff  money  to  go  to  New  Orleans  like  a gen- 
tleman, I’d  just  light  out  some  night. 

The  Century,  XXXYI.  80. 
lightable  (ll'ta-bl),  a.  [<  light1,  v.,  + - able .] 
Capable  of  being  lighted, 
light-apostrophe  (lit'a-pos'Tro-fe),  n.  In  hot., 
see  apostrophe1,  2. 

light-armed  (llt'armd),  a.  Armed  and  accou- 
tred in  a manner  convenient  for  active  and  de- 
sultory service : said  of  troops. 

Light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii  311. 

light-ball  (lit'bal),  n.  Milit .,  a pyrotechnic 
preparation,  composed  of  saltpeter,  sulphur, 
resin,  and  linseed-oil,  used  by  soldiers  to  afford 
light  for  their  own  operations.  Light-balls  are 
made  on  frames  of  iron  and  canvas,  of  different  sizes,  for 
burning  a certain  number  of  minutes.  They  differ  from 
fire-balls  in  containing  no  provision  for  causing  destructive 
explosion. 

light-barrel  (Iit'bar^el),  n.  Milit.,  an  empty 
powder-barrel,  with  holes  in  it,  filled  with  shav- 
ings soaked  in  tar,  used  to  light  up  a trench  or 
breach. 

light-boat  (llt'bot),  n . Same  as  light-ship. 
light-box  (lit'boks),  n.  Naut.,  same  as  light- 
room,  1. 

lightbrain  (lit 'bran),  n.  A light-headed  or 
weak-minded  person. 

Being  as  some  were,light-braines,  runnagates,  unthriftes, 
and  riotours. 

Martin,  Marriage  of  Priestes,  L.  1.  iii.  (1554).  (Latham.) 

light-course  (llt'kors),  re.  A copper  band,  from 
15  to  18  inches  deep,  on  the  top  of  the  pan  used 
in  clarifying  sugar.  Its  function  is  to  keep  the 
scum  from  boiling  over, 
light-dues  (lit'duz),  n.  pi.  Duties  or  tolls  lev- 
ied on  ships  navigating  certain  waters,  for  the 
maintenance  of  lighthouses;  light-money. 
lighten1  (li'tn),  v.  [<  ME.  lightnen,  liglitenen, 
ligtnen, .become  light;  with  suffix  -n,  E.  -ere1  (1), 
formative  of  passive  verbs,  < light1,  a.,  light: 
see  light1,  a.  Cf.  alighten1,  enlighten.  Hence 
lightening1,  lightning !.]  I.  intram.  1.  To  be- 
come light  or  lighter ; grow  light  or  clear  up ; 
brighten:  as,  the  sky  lightens. 

No  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 
Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cv. 

After  sixty  years,  the  ardent  words  of  a lovely  girl  are 
not  quite  so  quick  and  spirit-stirring  as  when,  fresh  from 
the  fancy  or  the  heart,  they  lived  and  lightened  on  the 
page.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  373. 

2.  To  emit  flashes  of  lightning;  shoot  out  as 
lightning;  flash.  See  lightning 1. 

The  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven  shineth  unto  the  other  part.  Luke  xvii.  24. 

This  dreadful  night. 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  74. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  make  light  or  bright ; give 
light  to ; light  up. 

God,  who  lightned  Eden  with  his  Rays. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

The  Lord  will  lighten  my  darkness.  2 Sam.  xxii.  29. 

A key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 

And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a blaze. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  231. 
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2.  To  illuminate  mentally  or  spiritually;  en- 
lighten. 

Saving  grace  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  light- 
eneth  inwardly  the  minds,  and  inflameth  inwardly  the 
.hearts  of  men.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  ! thou  art  a great  fool. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  208. 

3.  To  send  forth  like  lightning.  [Rare.] 

Behold  his  eye, 

As  bright  as  is  the  eagle’s,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Shak.,  -Rich.  II.,  iii.  8.  69. 

lighten2  (li'tn),  v.  [<  ME.  lightenen;  < light2  + 
-en1  (3).  Cf.  alighten 2.]  I.  intrans.  To  become 
light  or  less  heavy. 

Thaire  suete  songe  made  my  herte  to  lighten. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry , p.  1. 

ii.  trans.  1 . To  make  light  or  less  heavy ; re- 
duce in  weight;  relieve  of  weight:  as,  to  lighten 
coin  by  eloping  or  abrasion ; to  lighten  a load 
or  a ship. 

As  the  ships  of  the  company  were  large,  and  could  not 

Jiass  without  being  lightened,  a small  vessel  (flute)  was 
eft  stationed  on  the  Balize  bar,  to  receive  part  of  the 
cargoes.  GayarrS,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  501. 

2.  To  make  less  burdensome  or  oppressive; 
alleviate : as,  to  lighten  the  cares  of  life. 

Then  first  of  all  his  minde  was  at  ease,  and  free  to  re- 
joice, lightened  of  all  maner  burden  and  care. 

Sir  H.  Savile,  tr.  o$  Tacitus,  p.  24. 
When  I contemplate  that  infinite  Advantage  he  hath 
got  by  this  change  and  Transmigration,  it  much  lightens 
the  Weight  of  ray  Grief.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  7. 

3.  To  cheer;  gladden. 

A trusty  villain,  sir,  that  very  oft  . . 

Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  2.  21. 
It  takes  so  very  little  to  lighten  hearts  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen ! Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xi. 

4.  To  make  lighter  in  color  or  shade : as,  to 
lighten  the  background  of  a picture. 
lighten3t  (li'tn),  v.  i.  [<  light 3 + - en 1 (3).  Cf. 
alighten 3.  ] To  descend ; settle  down ; light. 

O Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  our  trust  is  in 
thee.  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Ch.  of  England),  Te  Deum. 

lightening1  (lit'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  light- 
en1^.*. see  lightning L]  1.  A becoming  light ; 
the  break  of  day.  See  lightning 1,  1. — 2f.  See 
lightning 1,  2. — 3.  A brightening  up,  as  of  the 
mind  or  spirit.  [Rare.] 

You  gave  me  good  warning  to  take  heed  and  beware, 
lest  after  a lightening  I catch  a foil. 

J.  Careless,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  356. 

4.  In  metal.,  the  sudden  brightening  of  the 
color  of  silver  during  cupellation  when  the 
metal  reaches  the  point  of  greatest  purity. 
lightening2  (lit'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  light- 
en2, v.]  The  act  or  fact  of  becoming  or  making 
light  or  less  heavy. 

light-equation  (lit'e-kwa/shon),  n.  The  cor- 
rection for  the  effect  on  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, especially  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satel- 
lites, of  the  time  required  by  light  to  traverse 
the  space  between  the  planet  and  the  earth. 
This  is  combined  with  aberration  (which  see). 
lighter1  (li'ter),  n.  [=  D.  lichter  = G.  leuc li- 
ter; as  light 1,  v.,  + -er1.]  1.  One  who  or  that 

whichlights  or  illuminates;  specifically,  a torch 
or  an  electric  device  for  lighting  candles  or  gas- 
jets.  A simple  form  of  lighter  is  a strip  of  pa- 
per rolled  into  a tapering  tube. 

Twisting  up  a piece  of  waste  paper  into  a tighter. 

Wilkie  CoUins,  Hide  and  Seek,  ix. 
An  electric  lighter  attached  to  the  gas  fixture  suddenly 
Hashed  brightness  over  a most  curious  place. 

Weekly  American  (Waterbury,  Conn.),  Aug.  27,  1886. 

2f.  pi.  Blinkers  for  a horse. 

Ye’ll  take  the  bridle  frae  his  head, 

The  lighters  frae  his  e’en. 

Blancheflom  and  JeUyflnrice  (Child's  Ballads,  IY.  298). 
lighter2  (li't6r),  n.  [=  D.  ligter;  as  light 2 + 
-er1.]  A boat  or  vessel,  commonly  an  open 
flat-bottomed  barge,  but  sometimes  decked, 
used  in  lightening  or  unloading  and  also  in 
loading  ships,  and  for  receiving  and  transport- 
ing for  short  distances  passengers  or  goods,  or 
materials  of  any  kind,  usually  in  a harbor. 

Some  pretty  presentation,  which  we  have  addressed  and 
conveyed  hither  in  a lighter  at  the  general  charge,  and 
landed  at  the  back  door.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

The  boatmen  jump  into  the  water  and  push  the  lighters 
against  the  stone  stairs,  while  we  unload  our  own  baggage. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  19. 

lighter2  (li'ter),  v.  [<  lighter 2,  n.~\  I.  trans. 
To  convey  or  transport  in  or  as  in  a lighter,  as 
goods  or  cargo. 

And  our  effects  of  some  three  or  four  tons  were  light- 
ered ashore  by  means  of  the  Indian  canoes. 

The  Century , XXX.  789. 
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n.  intrans.  To  be  employed  in  the  business 
of  transporting  goods  by  means  of  a lighter. 

The  vicissitudes  of  business  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions — lightering,  mule-driving,  peddling,  or  bar-keeping, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  207. 
lighter3  (li'ter),  n.  Same  as  lafter. 
lighterage  (li'ter-aj),  n.  [<  lighter 2 4-  -age.'] 

1.  The  act  of  unloading  cargo  into  a lighter. — 

2.  The  price  paidfor  unloading  a ship  by  means 
of  a lighter,  or  for  conveying  goods  or  mer- 
chandise in  lighters. 

The  lighterage,  carriage  and  porters’  due. 

Report  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  1583  ( Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 46). 

lighterman  (li'ter-man),  n. ; pi.  lightermen 
(-men).  [=  D.  ligterman;  as  lighter 2 + man.] 

A man  who  manages  a lighter;  one  employed 
on  a lighter. 

A poor  lighterman,  sir.  one  that  hath  had  the  honour 
sometimes  to  lay  in  the  king’s  beer  there. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

lighter-screw  (li'ter-skro),  n.  A screw  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  relative  distances  of  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  a pair  of  millstones, 
lighter-staff  (li'ter-staf),  n.  In  a grain-mill,  a 
lever  which  supports  and  controls  the  adjust- 
able end  of  the  bray-plank  or  bridgetree,  to 
which  it  is  connected  at  one  end  by  a stirrup, 
while  its  other  end  receives  the  lighter-screw  or 
a counterbalance  weight.  E.  H.  Knight. 
light-fingered  (llt'fing'gerd),  a.  1.  Light  in 
touch  with  the  fingers,  as  in  playing  the  piano. 
— 2.  Dexterous  in  touching  and  taking ; thiev- 
ish; addicted  to  petty  thefts:  applied  particu- 
larly to  pickpockets. 

Our  men  contented  themselves  with  looking  after  their 
goods  (the  Tonquinese  being  very  light- finger'd),  and  left 
the  management  of  the  Boats  entirely  to  the  Boats  crew. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  14. 
Great  is  Apollo  with  his  golden  shell. 

The  gift  of  Hermes  in  his  infancy, 

And  great  is  Hermes’  self,  light-fingered  god. 

B.  H.  Stoddard,  Arcadian  Idyl. 

light-foot  (llt'fut),  a.  Nimble;  light-footed. 
[Poetical.] 

There  she  alighted  from  her  light-foot  beast. 

Spenser,  F.  Q , III.  iv.  7. 
Light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve. 

Tennyson,  CEnone. 

lightfoott  (ht'fut),  n.  Venison.  [Old  cant.] 

“ Wife,’’  quoth  the  miller,  “ fetch  me  forth  lightfoote. 
And  of  his  sweetnesse  a little  we’ll  taste.” 

A fair  ven’son  pastye  brought  she  out  presentlye. 

The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[VIII.  36). 

light-footed  (lit' flitted),  a.  Light  of  foot;  step- 
ping or  skipping  lightly  or  nimbly,  as  in  run- 
ning or  dancing. 

Wood-nymphs  mixed  with  her  light-footed  Fauns. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xi.  135. 
A fairy  Prince  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter -footed  than  the  fox. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-dream  (The  Arrival). 

lightful1  (lit'ful),  a.  [(light1,  n.,+  -ful.]  Full 
of  light;  bright.  [Rare.] 

That  glorious  lampe 

Whose  lightfull  presence  giveth  suddaine  flight 
To  . . . sleepe.  Marston,  Sophonisba,  L 2. 

lightful2t  (lit'ful),  a.  [Irreg.  < light2,  a.,  + 
-ful.]  Light;  cheerful.  [Rare.] 

Tho’  my  heart  was  lightful  and  joyous  before,  yet  it  is 
ten  times  more  lightsome  and  joyous  now. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii.  60. 

lightfulness  (lit'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing lightful,  in  either  sense.  [Rare.] 

The  eternal  Intelligence  . . . needs  no  recording  of  opin- 
ions to  confirm  his  knowledge,  no  more  than  the  sun 
wants  wax  to  be  the  fuel  of  his  glorious  lightfulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

light-handed  (llt'han'Med),  a.  1.  Having  light 
hands;  soft,  delicate,  or  dexterous  in  touch  or 
manipulation. — 2.  Having  or  bringing  little  in 
the  hands,  as,  to  come  home  light-handed. — 

3.  Insufficiently  supplied  with  hands  or  assis- 
tants, as  a ship  or  a factory;  short-handed. 

light-headed  (llt'hed//ed),  a.  1 . Disordered  in 
the  head;  giddy  or  dizzy;  hence,  flighty;  de- 
lirious. 

When  Belvidera  talks  of  **  lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk, 
and  ships  of  amber,”  she  is  not  mad.  but  light-headed. 

Walpole. 

Rome  doubted  and  we^e  sore  afeard 
That  she  had  grown  light-headed  with  her  woe. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  152. 

2.  Thoughtless;  volatile;  frivolous. 

If  the  man  be  graue,  his  speech  and  stile  is  graue : if 
light-headed,  his  stile  and  language  also  light. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  124. 
These  often  overturn  a thick-witted  or  a light  headed 
man.  The  Century,  XXVI.  369. 


lighthouseman 

light-headedness  (llt'hed//ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  light-headed;  dizzi- 
ness; flightiness;  wandering;  delirium. 

So  lovely  a voice  uttering  nothing  but  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  lightheadedness.  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  x.  9. 

light-hearted  (lit,har<'ted),  a.  Having  a light 
heart;  free  from  grief  or  anxiety;  cheerful. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  12. 

=Syn.  Gladsome,  joyous. 

light-heartedly  (lit'har'/ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
light-hearted  manner ; with  a light  heart, 
light-heartedness  (lit'har//ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  light-hearted  or  free  from  care 
or  grief;  cheerfulness;  playfulness. 

These  “gabes,”  as  they  are  called,  are  merely  frolic- 
some braggadocio,  spoken  in  lightheartedness , and  not  in- 
tended to  convey  any  serious  intention. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  652. 

light-heeled  (llt'held),  a.  1.  Nimble  or  lively 
in  walking  or  running;  swift  of  foot. 

The  villain  is  much  lighter -heel’d  than  I. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii  2.  416. 

2f.  Of  loose  character. 

She  is  sure  a light  heeld  wench. 

The  bride,  1640,  sig.  G.  ( HaUiwell. ) 

light-horse  (llt'hdrs),  n . Light-armed  cavalry. 
One  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  Six  hundred  Light- 
Horse,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  303. 
Ludovic  comes  forth  with  his  army,  and  with  his  light 
^ horse  beginnes  the  charge.  Cory  at.  Crudities,  I.  110. 

light-horseman  (lit'h6rs//man),  n.  A light- 
armed cavalry  soldier. 

lighthouse  (llt'hous),  n.  A tower  or  other 
structure  exhibiting  a light  or  lights,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  presence  of  rocks, 
shoals,  or  other  dangers  to  navigation,  or  for 
the  guidance  of  mariners  when  approaching  or 
sailing  along  a coast,  entering  a harbor,  or 
navigating  a river  or  other  body  of  water. 
Lighthouses  were  formerly  illuminated  simply  by  means 
of  a wood-  or  coal-fire,  and  afterward  by  candles  and  lamps. 
Coal-fires  continued  in  general  use  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  some  places  many  years 
later.  The  lamps  in  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses  in  the 
United  States  are,  for  the  most  part*  mechanical  oil-lamps 


Lighthouse  on  Alligator  Reef,  Florida  Reefs. 

fitted  with  Argand  burners,  and  employed  with  simple  re- 
flectors or  with  some  form  of  the  Fresnel  lantern.  Elec- 
tric lighting  has  been  tried  in  some  lighthouses,  but  found 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  depth  of  shadow  produced 
by  it  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  that  light- 
houses may  be  distinguished  by  night,  their  lights  vary 
in  power,  color,  number,  position,  etc.  As  regards  power, 
they  are  classified  as  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
order:  the  first  two  being  employed  in  coast-lighthouses, 
and  the  others  as  sound-,  harbor-,  or  river-lights.  I hey 
may  be  fixed,  revolving,  flashing,  or  intermittent, in  either 
single  or  combined  colors : thus,  a light  may  show  two 
white  flashes  and  a red  flash  followed  by  an  interval  of 
darkness,  or  the  red  ard  white  flashes  may  alternate. 
These  changes  are  obtained  by  various  contrivances  for 
causing  the  lenses,  reflectors,  or  screens  to  travel  in  a cir- 
cular path  around  the  lamp,  or  to  pass  before  it.  Some 
lighthouses  are  painted  with  bands  of  color,  or  bear  some 
other  distinguishing  mark,  that  their  identity  may  be 
easily  established  in  the  daytime. 

They  saw  . . . 

The  lamp-fire  glimmer  down  from  the  tall  lighthouse  t ower, 
Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Bureau  Of  Lighthouses,  an  oflice  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  government,  having  supervision  of 
the  lighthouse  system  of  the  United  States.  The  Light- 
house Service  is  charged  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lighthouses,  light-vessels,  buoys,  etc.,  on 
the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
direction  of  the  offices,  depots,  and  tenders  required. 

lighthouseman  (llt'hous-man),  n. ; pi.  light- 
housemen  (-men).  A keeper  of  a lighthouse. 

The  manners  and  ways  of  coastguardsmen,  lighthouse- 
men,  and  other  amphibious  creatures. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3200,  p.  257. 


lighting 

lighting1  (li'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  lihtinge , liztinge, 
< AS.  lihtung , lyhtung,  lighting , lyhting , leohting, 
verbal  n.  of  lihtan , leohtan , light,  shine,  illumi- 
nate : see  %/i*1,  v.j  1.  The  act  of  making  light 
or  becoming  light.  See  lightly  v.  t. — 2.  The  act 
of  igniting  or  illuminating : as,  the  lighting  of  a 
fire ; street -lighting. 

Electric  lighting  and  working  of  railways  and  tramways 
are  upon  a commercial  and  useful  stage. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  303. 

3.  In  metal-working,  same  as  annealing. 
lighting2  (li'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  *lihting , < AS.  light- 
ing, a making  or  becoming  light,  alleviation, 
verbal  n.  of  lihtan , lehtan,  make  light,  leohtian, 
become  light : see  lights,  v.]  The  act  of  making 
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Lightly  he  answered  her,  and  smile  or  kiss 
Would  change  their  talk  to  idle  words  of  bliss. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  274. 

8.  With  agility;  nimbly;  quickly. 

It  booted  not  to  thinke  that  throw  to  beare, 

But  grownd  he  gave,  and  lightly  lept  areare. 

Spenser , V.  q.,  II.  xi.  36. 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word. 

Tennyson , Morte  d’Arthur. 

9f.  Commonly;  usually. 

The  folk  of  that  Contree  ben  lyghtly  dronken,  and  han 
but  litille  appetyt  to  mete.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  167. 
Short  summers  lightly  have  a forward  spring. 

Shale.,  ltich.  III.,  iii.  1.  94. 

The  great  thieves  of  a state  are  lightly  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 


or  becoming  light  or  less  heavy.  See  lighfi,  v.  t.  lightly  (lit'li),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lightlied,  ppr. 


lighting3  (li'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lighfi,  vf] 
The  act  of  alighting,  as  from  flight. 

Ere  long  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  process  of  lighting 
[of  various  birdsj  there  was,  very  commonly,  a conspicu- 
ous ftashing-ouc  of  white  on  wings  or  tail,  or  on  both. 

Amer.  Naturalist , XXII.  202. 

light-iron  (llt'E'era),  n . An  iron  stand  serving 
to  hold  a candle  or  a lamp : an  early  utensil, 
kept  in  use  in  some  localities  until  lately, 
light-keeper  (lit'ke^p^r),  n.  The  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  light  in  a lighthouse  or  lightship. 

I reached  Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and,  with- 
out giving  the  lighikeeper  any  warning  of  my  visit,  went 
straight  to  the  lighthouse. 

Nineteenth  Century , XXIV.  67. 
light-legged  (llt'leg^ed  or  -legd),  a . Nimble ; 
swift  of  foot. 

Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lightless  (lit'les),  a . [<  ME.  lightless , < AS. 
leohtleds,  without  light,  < leoht , light,  + -leds, 
= E.  -less:  see  lights,  n.,  and  -tess.J  Without 
light;  giving  no  light;  dark. 

Upon  the  chaungynge  of  the  moone, 

Whan  lightlees  is  the  world. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  550. 

The  lightless  fire, 

Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  4. 

These  large  lightless  waves  of  the  sun  . . . are  frequent- 
ly called  obscure  or  invisible  heat. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  13. 

lightly  (lit'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  lightly,  ligtliche. , 
lihtliche,  < AS.  ledhtlice  (=  OFries.  lichtelik  = 
D.  ligtelijk  = MLG.  lichteliken  = OHG.  lihtlihho, 
MHG.  lihteliche , G.  leichtlich ),  in  a light  man- 
ner, < leohtlic , a.,  light,  < leoht,  light,  + -lie  = E. 
-fa/1.]  1.  Not  heavily;  with  little  weight  or 


lightlying.  [<  lightly,  adv.~\  To  make  light  of; 
slight;  disparage.  Also  lichtly . [Scotch.] 

I drew  me  near  to  my  stairhead. 

And  I heard  my  ain  lord  lichtly  me. 

Lord  Jamie  Douglas  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  138). 
His  House,  whose  front  vpreard  so  high  and  eaven, 
That  lightlied  earth,  and  seemed  to  threat  the  heaven. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  J udith,  i.  78. 

light-maker  (lit'ma//ker),  n.  That  which  yields 
light,  as  a heavenly  body.  TVyclif. 
lightmant  (llt'man),  n.  A linkman. 

The  stars  might  go  to  sleep  a-nights. 

And  leave  their  work  to  th  se  new  lights; 

The  midwife  moon  might  mind  her  calling, 

And  noisy  lightman  leave  his  bawling. 

Tom  Brown , Works,  IV.  255. 

light-minded  (lit' minified),  a.  Of  light  mind; 
unsteady;  volatile;  capricious. 

He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded. 

Ecclus.  xix.  4. 

light-mindedness  (lit'mm//ded-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  light-minded;  inconsiderate- 
ness; capriciousness. 

The  singular  light-mindedness  with  which  a king  of 
France  bestows  upon  a Lombard  adventurer  a county  in 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  411. 

light-moderator  (lit'mod^e-ra-tor),  n.  An  at- 
tachment for  a microscope  to  secure  a white 
light  on  an  object  when  examined  by  artificial 
light.  It  consists  of  two  disks  of  colored  glass,  one  blue, 
the  other  red,  mounted  on  a stand  for  convenience  in  ad- 
justment. 

light-money  (Ht'mun//i),  n.  Money  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  lighthouses;  light-dues. 


^ lightning-discharger 

lightning1  (lit'ning),  n.  [Also  in  the  first  sense 
lightening,  after  the  present  form  of  the  verb, 
hut  according  to  the  orig.  type  lightning;  < ME. 

* lightning , ligtnyng,  illumination,  verbal  n.  of 
lightnen,  ligtnen,  illuminate:  see  lighten i1.  Cf. 
lighting l.]  1.  A becoming  light  or  bright;  a 

flashing  of  light:  in  this  sense  usually  lighten- 
ing. 

Be  the  li,jtnynge  of  a sterre, 

To  Jhesu  alle  thre  presentis  thei  brou3te. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 

The  great  brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  A sudden  illumination  of  the  heavens  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity  from 
one  cloud  to  another  or  from  a cloud  to  the 
earth;  a flash  of  light  due  to  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  lightning-flash  may  have  a length  of 
a mile  or  even  more,  and  commonly  takes  an  irregular  di- 
rection (forked  lightning),  the  path  of  the  electrical  dis- 
charge being  that  of  the  least  resistance.  In  sheet-lightning 
no  definite  spark  is  seen,  but  a general  illumination  over 
a broad  surface ; it  is  commonly  due  to  the  reflection  by 
the  clouds  of  the  discharge  proper.  This  is  called  sum- 
mer lightning  or  heat  lightning  when  the  storm  is  at  a great 
distance,  so  that  only  the  broad  flashes  of  light  are  seen, 
usually  near  the  horizon,  and  unaccompanied  by  thunder. 
Sheet-lightning  is  also  described  as  occurring  when  there 
is  neither  storm  nor  cloud ; if  such  cases  be  authentic,  it 
is  probably  due  to  a weak  electrical  discharge  in  the  air 
at  a considerable  altitude.  In  globular  lightning  or  globe- 
lightning.  which  is  a rare  phenomenon,  the  discharge  takes 
a spherical  form  ( fire-ball ),  sometimes  apparently  a foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  lasts  for  a number  of  seconds,  de- 
scending slowly  to  the  earth,  and  often  exploding  with  a 
loud  report.  The  discharge  of  frictional  electricity  in  the 
laboratory  gives  phenomena  similar  in  kind  to  those  of 
lightning,  and  the  “ brimstone  odor”  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies the  latter  (due  to  the  formation  of  ozone)  is 
often  observed.  Dark  lightning  is  the  name  given  to  the 
dark  lines  shown  on  developing  a photographic  plate  alter 
exposure  to  several  flashes  some  of  which  show  as  bright 
lines  while  others  appear  as  dark  flashes. 


And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem’d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  50. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Barker  photographed  outside  objects  on  an  ex- 
cessively dark  night  by  the  light  of  lightning  alone.  The 
wind  was  strong,  and  the  interesting  feature  was  brought 
out,  when  the  plates  were  developed,  that  the  foliage  had 
perceptibly  moved  during  the  exposure.  The  flash  must 
therefore  have  a measurable  interval,  probably  decidedly 
longer  than  the  thousandth  or  ten  thousandth  of  a second, 
as  got  by  Wheatstone.  Amer.  Meteor.  J our. , III.  101. 


Jersey  lightning,  apple-jack  or  peach-brandy  (as  made, 
Apart  from  the  Sound  dues  themselves,  there  were  or  alleged  to  be  made,  in  New  Jersey) ; very  crude  and  bad 
charges  of  light  money,  pass-money,  etc.,  which  caused  a w^iskv  I Slang  U.  S.l 

delay  at  Elsinore.  E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  308.  n,.  [Same  as  lightening2.'}  Abe- 

force;  not  oppreTsivelv  or  severely!  as, To  tread  lightness1  (Jit^es),  n.  [<  ME.  *Ughtnes  < AS.  coming  light  or  less  heavy;  an  exhilaration  of 
lightly;  to  punish  lightly ; his  cares  sit  lightly  Witness (=  Om.  hvMrnssa),  lightness,  bright-  the  spirits.  [Perhaps  really  the  same  as  light- 
y r ' ness,  < leoht,  liht,  light:  see  light*-,  a.,  and  -ness.}  €ning r,  the  senses  being  easily  interchanged.] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  light  or  bright.  How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 

lightness2  (lit  nes),  n.  [<  ME.  lightnesse,  l*gt-  Have  they  been  merry ! which  their  keepers  call 
nesse  (=  MLG.  lichtnisse ) ; < lights,  a.,  + -Jiess.]  a lightning  before  death.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  3.  90. 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  light  in  weight;  lightning-arrester  (lit'ning-a-res"ter),  n.  An 
lack  of  heaviness  or  gravity : as,  the  lightness  of  a[iparatus  uaed  f0r  protecting  telegraph  or 
q.  Viimlpn*  t.nfl  linhtness  or  cork  or  ol  nvaroffen.  , i i- on/l  nn. 


upon  him. 

When  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lun.  Isa.  ix.  1. 

That  the  King’s  hands  may  not  be  rudely  tied  by  others, 
he  must  consent  to  tie  them  lightly  himself. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

2.  With  little  effort ; without  difficulty;  easily. 

And  verily  you  shall  not  lightly  find  in  all  the  city  any 

thing  that  is  more  commodious  . . . [than  | these  gardens. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  2. 
They  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare  it. 

Scott. 

And,  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all, 

He  lightly  scatter’d  theirs. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  Without  good  reason;  upon  slight  grounds; 
readily. 

My  wife  is  in  a wayward  mood  to-day, 

And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4.  6. 

4.  With  little  regard;  slightingly;  indiffer- 
ently. 

Then,  and  long  afterwards,  colonial  property  was  lightly 
esteemed.  Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  362. 

5.  Parsimoniously;  niggardly. 

They  are  but  lightly  lewarded. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2.  157. 

6.  Without  deliberation;  heedlessly;  incon- 
siderately. 

Matrimony  ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  entered  into  unad- 
visedly or  lightly. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer , Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 
They  choose  the  Tranibores  yearly,  but  lightly  they 
change  them  not. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  3. 

7.  In  alight-hearted  manner;  cheerfully;  cheer- 
ily ; airily ; with  levity. 

Ill  lightly  front  each  high  emprize 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  24. 
The  seventy  years  borne  lightly  as  the  pine 
Wears  its  first  down  of  snow  in  green  disdain. 

Lowell , Bankside,  iii. 
In  the  Spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 


a burden;  the  lightness  of  cork  or  of  hydrogen. 

Its  fcork’s]  specific  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and 
durability,  recommends  it  above  all  other  substances  for 
forming  life-buoys,  belts,  and  jackets. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  402. 

2.  In  cookery,  sponginess ; the  state  of  being 
well  raised;  freedom  from  sogginess. 

This  matter  of  lightness  is  the  distinctive  line  between 
savage  and  civilized  bread. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  House  and  Home  Papers,  x. 

3.  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clumsiness  in  act 
or  execution;  dexterity;  nimbleness;  agility: 
as,  lightness  of  touch  in  painting  or  music;  light- 
ness of  foot  in  running  or  dancing. 

Somtyme,  to  shewe  his  lightnesse  and  maistrye, 

He  pleyeth  Herodes  upon  a scaffold  hye. 

Chaucer , Miller’s  Tale,  1.  197. 
He  [Rabl  . . . trotted  up  stairs  with  much  lightness, 
and  went  straight  to  that  door. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends. 

4.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  fickleness. 

Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust : 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  89. 

5f.  Levity;  wantonness;  unchastity. 

Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman’s  lightness  ? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2.  169. 
Ready  to  sprinkle  our  unspotted  fame 
With  note  of  lightness? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

6f.  Light-headedness. 

And  he,  repulsed  — a short  tale  to  make — 

Fell  into  a sadness,  then  into  a fast, 

Thence  to  a watch,  thence  into  a weakness, 

Thence  to  a lightness.  Shak. , Hamlet,  ii.  2. 149. 
=Syn.  3.  Briskness,  sprightliness,  ease,  facility,  swiftness. 
—4.  Volatility,  Frivolity,  etc.  (see  levity),  instability,  giddi- 
ness, airiness. 


telephone  lines,  offices,  instruments,  and  op- 
erators from  lightning-discharges.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  two  wires  or  plates  placed  in  close  proximity,  one 
of  them  connected  to  an  eanh-plate  and  the  other  to  the 
line.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  plates  are  sometimes 
covered  with  sharp  corrugations  in  directions  at  light 
angles  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  filled  with  sharp 
points  which  face  each  other  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
instrument. 

lightning-bug  (lit'ning-bug),  n.  A firefly  or 
phosphorescent  beetle  of  the  family  Lamjty- 
ridee,  related  to  the  European  glow-worms.  Two 
common  species  are  Pyractomena  angulata  and  P . borealis. 
The  genera  Phengodes, 

Z arhipis , M icrophotus, 
and  Pleotomus  have 
more  or  less  wingless, 
degraded,  larviform  fe- 
males, which  are  lu- 
minous in  abdominal 
patches.  The  males  of 
the  same  genera  are 
winged,  and  resemble 
the  common  lightning- 
bugs.  giving  a more  or 
less  intense  flash-light. 

Another  lightning-bug  of 
the  eastern  United  c tat  es 
is  Phaturis  pennsylvani- 
ca , about  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a yellowish  color 
with  a few  ill-defined 
lines  of  black  or  brown ; 
both  sexes  have  wings  and  long  elytra,  and  the  luminous 
larva  has  a brush-like  anal  leg.  A third  species,  common 
in  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  Photinuspyralis,  which 
has  blackish-brown  elytra  margined  with  pale  yellow,  and 
a yellow  prothorax  with  a central  black  spot.  The  two  last- 
named  belong  to  the  subfamily  Lampyrince. 

lightning-conductor  (lit ' nin  g - kon  - duk  " tor), 
«.  Same  as  lightning-rod. 
lightning-discharger  (lit 'ning-dis -charter), 

n.  Same  as  lightning-arrester . 


Lightning-bug,  or  Firefly  ( Photuris 
pen?isylvattica ).  a,  larva  (line  shows 
natural  size) ; b,  leg  of  larva,  magni- 
fied ; c,  beetle. 


lightning-print 

lightning-print  (Ht'ning-print),  n.  A branched 
or  tree-Uke  marking  sometimes  found  on  the 
skin  of  men  and  animals  and  on  clothing 
struck  by  lightning,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  stroke,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
pression of  the  images  of  surrounding  objects. 

thi?  i8..th®  <f?e  I8  highly  improbable,  and  the  lew  , - s, 

well-authenticated  instances  yet  remain  to  be  accounted  , . , , Cowell,  Si 

llghtsomely  (lit'sum-li),  ado 
llgntmng-proof  (lit'ning-prof ),  a.  Safe  or  pro-  manner, 
tected  from  lightning.  lightsomeness1  (lit'sum-nes), 

lightning-protector  (lit'ning-pro-tek"tor),  n.  ” ’ 

Same  as  lightning-arrester. 
lightning-rod  (lit'ning-rod),  n.  A pointed,  in- 
sulated  metallic  rod  erected  to  protect  a build- 
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It  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  affection  of  joy 
wherein  God.delighteth  when  his  saints  praise  him 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
Phis  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring  joy  to  you. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 
Pope’s  understanding  was  no  less  vigorous  . . . than 
his  fancy  was  lightsome  and  sprightly. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  410. 

In  a lightsome 


o ..  w“,  it/.  X UU  EsbrtLtJ  UI 

quality  of  bemg  lightsome  or  of  emitting  or 
showing light,  luminousness.  [Bare.] 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  ...  the  lightsomeness  of 

...  „ ulllu.  our  air  and  the  twilight  are  owing. 

ing  or  a vessel  from  lightning ; a lightning-  . G-  Cheyne,  Philos.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Religion. 

conductor.  Lightning-rods  are  attached  to  buildings  lightsomeness2  (lit'sum-nes),  n.  The  quality 

and  other  structures  for  two  purposes : (l)  to  prevent  as  of  being  lightsome  or  not  heavy. 

far  as  possible  sudden  discharges  of  electricity  from  n * , . .,  ,,  ^ 

clouds  to  earth  through  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cfwl Wnte  wel1,  and  had  an  a«reeable  li9ht‘ 

buddmg;  (2>  to  form  a line  of  least  resistance  for  any  8omeness  oi  fancy;.  „ . _ , 

such  discharge,  should  it  take  place,  and  thus  prevent  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  138. 

d?“aSe  m Hiding  In  order  that  a lightning-rod  light-spirited  (llt'spir'i-ted),  a.  Having  a light 

may  be  efficient  for  the  first  purpose,  it  is  provided  with  or  cheerful  spirit  a rug  augur 

one  or  more  (preferably  several)  sharp  points  at  its  up-  h , T 

per  end,  with  the  view  of  gradually  discharging  the  elec-  Hgmi'StruCK  (lit  Struk),  a.  In  photog.,  injured 
tricity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  earth.  (See  by  exposure  to  actinic  light;  fogged,  as  a sen- 
power  of  points,  under  point.)  With  regard  to  the  most  sitized  plate  which  has  been  insufficiently  nro- 

«sasBJsesssii!sa,as!sJ{s  s;w,V  “ft- >»•  «.«a 

great  diflerences  of  nninion  Recent  developments  of  , ratus  leaking  light, 


lignitiferous 

wood  or  agallochum : same  as  aloes , 2. 2|.  A 

bitter  drug:  same  as  aloes,  1. 

The  woful  teres  that  they  leten  falle 
As  bittre  weren  out  of  teres  kynde, 

For  peyne,  as  is  ligne  aloes  [var.  lignum  a loes]  or  galle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1137. 

llgnatile  (lig'na-til),  a.  [<  NL.  lignatilis,  < L. 
lignum,  wood.  Cf.  saxatile.~\  In  hot.,  growing 
on  wood;  lignieole. 

The  state  or  }iSnet>  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  line2. 
emitting  or  llgneOUS  (lig'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  ligneo  = Pg.  It . 

< L-  hgneus,  wooden,  < lignum,  wood: 


^ _ 7 - "if » uuvuvii,  \ f/VffllfXIII/,  VV  UUU . 

see  lignum.  ] Consisting  of  or  resembling  wood ; 
wooden;  woody;  in  hot.,  having  a wood-like 
texture;  woody,  as  distinguished  from  herba- 
ceous. Also  lignose. 

For  it  may  be  they  [shoots  of  vines  and  roots  of  red 
roses],  being  of  a more  ligneous  nature,  will  incorporate 
with  the  tree  itself.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 504. 

Ligneous  galls,  in  entom.,  galls  which  are  hard  and  in- 
elastic, resembling  wood  in  structure.— Ligneous  mar- 
Die,  wood  coated  or  prepared  so  as  to  resemble  marble 

llgnescent  (lig-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  lignum,  wood, 
■y  -escent.]  Tending  to  be  or  become  ligneous 
or  woody ; somewhat  woody, 
lignieole  (lig'ni-kol),  a.  [<  L.  lignum,  wood,  + 
colere,  dwell.]  Same  as  hgnicoline. 
lignicoline  (lig-nik'o-lin),  a.  [<  lignieole  + 
-i»e.]  Growing  upon  wood,  as  some  mosses, 
lichens,  and  fungi. 

ligniferous  (lig-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lignifer,  < 
lignum,  wood,  + ferre  = E.  heart.']  Producing 

uul  spuinogeiner  to  iorm  a rope.  The  object  is  to  obtain  nnerous  etner ; a wave  of  light.  or  yielding  wood. 


great  differences  of  opinion.  Recent  developments"  of  raius  leasing  ngnt. 
electrical  theory  and  experiment  indicate  that  the  form  llgnt-tlgllt  (lit'tit),  a.  Impervious  to  light : ex- 
23®.  c°nJ*ctor  is  the  most  important  element,  the  par-  eluding  the  light  perfectly.  Compare  air-tinli t - 
ticular  kind  of  metal  being  of  comparatively  little  account.  liffh  t- vessel  Hit' no  of  • * 

The  conductor  should  be  in  the  form  of  a ribbon  or  a K vessel  (lit  ves  el),  n.  bame  as  light-ship. 
thin  tube,  or  consist  of  a number  of  separate  thin  wires  Hgilt-Wave  (lit  wav),  n.  A wave  of  the  lumi- 
not  spun  together  to  form  a mnA  TliPnWnot  ic  4-r.  Tlifprrms  pf.lipr*  Q WOT 


11  Uiuy,  tv.  -ILL  ojn/l  ll/lltj,  cl  I II nil  (JI 

an  animal  of  a certain  weight  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  between  that  of  the  middle-weight  on  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  feather-weight  on  the  other ; 
hence,  any  person  of  light  weight  or  of  compara- 
tively little  importance. 

" a.  Having  light  or 


- , — ~ v/i  ocpaiuuo  nun  wires  p 7i  77 

not  spun  together  to  form  a rope.  The  object  is  to  obtain  nif  erous  ether ; a wave  of  light. 

a conductor  having  small  self-induction,  which  is  the  main  1*  -T~ A * A /1_1  ' 

impediment  to  a sudden  rush  of  electricity.  Care  is  also 
taken  that  the  rod  or  conductor  be  well  connected  to  earth 
either  through  wet  sod  or  through  a network  of  water- 
mains. 

lightning-tube  (lit'ning-tub),  n.  Same  as  ful- 

QWTXte.*  .....  , wayuij  muo  uuuuiiauce. 

llght-o -lovet  (lit  o-lu v*),n.  [From  the  phrase  light- winged  (llt'wingd) 
light  of  love,  1.  e.  trifling  or  capricious  in  love.]  fleet  wings. 

1.  A light,  capricious  woman;  a wanton  co-  Light-wing' d toys 

quette.  Of  feather’d  Cupid.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  269. 

So,  my  quean,  you  and  I must  part  sooner  than  perhaps  ll£»ht-Witted  (Ht'wit/ed),  a.  Having  a feeble 
oun  "fellow  SUch  aS  y°U  expected  Parfc  with  a— likely  or  weak  intellect, 
young  eow  ScotL  _por  lyght-witted  or  dronken,  sure,  men  will  name  thee  in 

-“Jl  Old  dance-tune.  talke.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  82. 

Clap  us  into  Light-o'-love;  that  goes  without  a burden ; lightwood1  (lit' wild), >i.  [<  Xiqhtt,  n.,  + woodl  I 

do  you  smg  it,  and  111  dance  it  ’ Any  wood  used  in  lighting  a fir^ ; kindlings ; 

liVht-  arms  m+'AW/  i Much  Ado- lu-  *■  4i-  especially,  in  the  southern  United  States,  very 

ligllt-orgail  (lit  or  gan),  n.  In  entom.,  one  of  resinous  pine  wood. 

pertain  insects,  situated  They  [Indians]  make  a hearth  ln  the  middIe  of  thcir  ca. 

noe,  raising  it  within  two  inches  of  the  edge ; upon  this 
they  lay  their  burning  lightwood,  split  into  small  shivers, 
each  spi  inter  whereof  will  blaze  and  bum,  end  for  end,  like 
a candle.  Beverley , Virginia,  ii. 

A negro  woman  on  her  knees  was  hastily  lighting  a fire 

ill  t.hfi  hrnnri  Tipartli  wi+Vi  -fot  7 (/ilbnnnd  4.1 


in  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
light-room  (lit'rom),  n.  1.  A small  apartment 
next  to  the  magazine  in  a ship  of  war,  in  which 
lights  for  illuminating  the  magazine  are  placed 
behind  thick  glass  windows,  to  avoid  danger 
from  carrying  fire  among  the  explosives.  Also 
called  light-box.— 2.  The  room  at  the  top  of 
a lighthouse  containing  the  lighting  appara- 
tus 


cation  = Pg.  ligmficaqSo;  as  lignify  + -ation: 
see  -fication.]  The  act  of  lignifying,  or  the  state 
of  being  lignified;  the  process  of  becoming  or 
of  making  woody:  an  alleged  conversion  of 
animal  matter  into  wood,  not  confirmed  by 
scientific  investigation. 

ligniform  (lig'ni-form),  a.  [=  P.  ligniforme,  < 
L.  lignum,  wood,  + forma,  form.]  Like  wood; 
resembling  wood— Ligniform  asbestos.  See  as- 
bestos, 3. 

lignify  (lig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  and  i.)  pret.  and  pp.  lig- 
nified, ppr.  lignifying.  [=  F.  ligmfier  = Pg. 
(refl.)  ligmficar , < L.  lignum,  wood,  + facere. 
make:  see  -fy.']  To  convert  into  or  become 
wood;  make  or  grow  woody. 

As  internal  cells  grow  older  the  protoplasm  disappears, 
the  cellulose  lignifies , and  a mere  framework  of  woody 
cells  is  left.  S.  B.  Herrick , Wonders  of  Plant  Life.  p.  6. 

The  object  is,  in  brief,  what  appears  to  he  a lignified  ser- 
pent formed  between  the  outer  bark  and  the  wood  — in  the 
cambium  layer,  in  fact— of  a native  tree  known  as  the  Ip6 
misim.  C.  V.  Riley,  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  Feb.  17,  1883. 
Lignified  cells,  in  phys.  hot.,  vegetable  cells  whose  walls 
° --  --- - have  been  indurated  and  more  or  less  thickened  by  the  de- 


light-ship  (lit'ship), 
cnor  and  displaying ; 


A vessel  riding  at  an- 


on  the  broad  hearth  with  fat  lightwood,  and  in  another 
moment  there  was  a strong  aromatic  odor,  and  the  brilliant 
blaze-  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  243. 

knot,  (a)  A pine  knot  used  for  kindlings, 
(o)  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida : so  called  from  its 
toughness.  [New  Berne,  North  Carolina.] 


mariners,  in  a position  where  the  bottom  or 
the  depth  would  render  a fixed  lighthouse-struc- 
ture  impracticable.  Light-ships  have  only  such  masts 
and  sails  as  will  enable  them  to  reach  a port  if  driven  by 
storms  from  their  anchorage. 


An  organic  substance  which  forms  a character- 
istic part  of  wood-cells,  bast-cells,  and  all  woody 
fibers,  making  about  one  half  of  the  weight 
of  most  dry  wood.  It  is  superadded  to  the  cellu- 
lose of  primitive  cells  by  deposition  on  their  walls.  It  is 
harder  and  more  elastic  than  the  latter,  and  absorbs  com- 
paratively little  water.  Its  chemical  composition  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out;  but  it  differs  from  cellulose  in 
being  soluble  in  Schultze’s  macerating  mixture  and  in 
potassium  hydroxid,  but  not  in  cupro-ammonium.  It  has 
sometimes  been  called  xylogen.  See  lignified  cells,  un- 

Pull  of  light;  illuminated;  not  oh-  ligniperdous  (lig-ni-per'dus),  a.  [<  L.  lignum, 

wood,  + perdere,  destroy;  ef.  F.  ligniper&es, 
insects  destructive  of  wood.]  Destructive  of 
wood;  injurious  to  timber:  specifically  ap- 
Ligia  (lij'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Ugea  or  *Ligia,  < to  various  insects,  crustaceans,  and  mol- 

Gr.  Klyua,  a water-nymph,  fem.  of  Andie,  clear-  ,v  , 

voiced.]  1.  A Fabrician  (1798)  genus  of  iso-  HP1*®  (lg1nlt.)- J<L.  lignum,  wood,  + -ife2  ] 
v ’ ■ Brown-coal;  imperfectly  formed  coal,  or  that 

lTl  wll  1 fill  tllA  tll’l  rri  n o 1 fAum  s\C  ..  ,1  


^ wiemiai  xLauid  iui  tuo  ^Aus- 

tralian tree  Acacia  Melanoxylon,  more  properly 
called  blackwood . 

lightwood3  (llt'wud),  n.  [<  light?,  a.,  + woodt.] 
Same  as  coachwood. 

lightyt  (li'ti),  a.  [ME.  lighty,  ligti;  < lights  n., 

+ .yl.] 

seure. 

The  Ianteme  of  thi  bodi  is  thine  yghe ; if  thin  yghe  be 
8ymple,  al  thi  body  schal  be  lighty,  but  if  it  be  weyward, 
*al  thi  body  schal  be  derkful.  Wyclif,  Luke  xi.  34 


J — • yA.tswy  gVHUO  KJL  JOU* 

pod  crustaceans,  now  referred  to  the  family 
Oniscidce.  It  contains  certain  sea-slaters,  as 
i.  oeeanica.  Also  Lygia.—  2.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Ligiinc e or  Ligiidce,  having  a few  Euro- 
Iiean^and  Asiatic  species.  Duponchel,  1829. 


light-shott,  n.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a contri-  iligM^Girii'Ldd)^6^^^^  I 

yelily.°£  P“yable  three  times  tL . IJgima  rated  1 f.Llyl’ £ Usually  ialle] 

genus  Ligia:  also  named  Ligiidce  as  a family  of 
Geometrina  or  Phalcenites.  It  is  widely  distributed 
and  contains  7 genera  of  moths,  with  the  body  stout,  front 
prominent,  palpi  variable,  antennae  stout,  pectinate  in  the 
male,  thorax  very  short,  wings  entire  and  unmarked  or 
very  slightly  speckled,  tarsi  spinose,  and  hind  tibiae  four- 
spurred.  Usually  called  Ligince. 
lignaget  (li'naj),  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 


dark.  [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

However  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our  eyes 
yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apartment  sufficiently  light - 
8ome.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vL 

If  thou  would’st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightso'ine  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  1. 


in  which  the  original  form  of  the  wood  is  so 
distinctly  preserved  that  it  can  be  easily  recog- 
nizied  by  the  unaided  eye.  Lignite  usually  contains 
considerably  more  hygroscopic  water  than  does  true  coal, 
and  is  inferior  to  the  latter  as  a fuel.  It  contains  de- 
cidedly more  oxygen  than  true  coal,  and  in  its  general 
chemical  composition  stands  midway  between  coal  and 
wood.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  geological  for- 
mation, but  is  more  abundant  in  the  more  recent  strata. 
The  fossil  fuel  of  the  Tertiary  is  almost  all  lignite ; and  in 
the  Tertiary  coal,  where  the  vegetable  structure  may  not 
perhaps  be  distinctly^  recognizable,  the  presence  of  10  or 
12  per  cent,  of  water  is  an  indication  of  imperfect  conver- 
sion of  the  material  into  coal.  There  are,  however,  Tertia- 
ry coals  which  are  nearly  as  free  from  water  as  those  of 
Carboniferous  age  usually  are,  as,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
coal  of  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  of  very  early 
Tertiary  age. 

lignitlC  (lig-nit'ik),  a.  [<  lignite  + -ic.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  lignite Lignitic  group. 

Same  as  Laramie  group  (which  see,  under  groups). 
lemitiffirrms  (lifr-m'. n r/  nnnnk 


, — . lineaae 

ip- 


lignitize 

lignitize  (lig'ni-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ligni- 
tized,  ppr.  lignitizing.  [<  lignite  + -ize.l  To 
convert  into  lignite. 

A large  log  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  completely  linni- 
tized,  was  also  seen.  Ayner.  J our.  Sd. , 3d  ser.,  XXXI.  203. 

ligllivorous  (lig-niv'o-rus),  a.  [=  F.  lignivore; 
< li.  lignum,  wood,  + vorare,  eat,  devour.] 
Wood-eating;  living  in  and  devouring  wood, 
either  in  a growing  tree  or  in  cut  timber,  as  the 
★lame  of  many  insects;  xylophagous. 
lignose  (lig  nos),  a . and  n.  [<  1 J.  lignosus , 
woody : see  lignous. ] I.  a.  Same  as  ligneous. 
II.  n.  An  explosive  mixture  consisting  of 
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rays  of  the  Asteracese  and  the  corollas  of  the 
Cichoriacese.  (6)  Furnished  with  a ligule ; li- 
guled:  as,  a ligulate  grass;  having  a ligulate 
corolla  i as,  a ligulate  flower ; having  ligulate 
flowers:  as,  a ligulate  head.—  2.  In  zool.,  strap- 
shaped: specifically  applied  ( a ) to  the  cochlea 
of  vertebrates  below  mammals,  in  distinction 
from  lielicine  or  helicoid;  (6),  in  entomology,  to 
parts  which  are  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  parallel- 
sided or  nearly  so,  as  the  tongue  of  a butterfly, 
llgulated  (lig'u-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  ligulate. 
ligule  (lig'ul),  n.  [<  ligula,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  one 
of  several  strap-shaped  organs  or  parts.  (a)  The 


like 

+ -ite2.]  A variety  of  sphene  or  titanite,  oc- 
curring in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  an  apple- 
green  color. 

ligurrition  (lig-u-rish'on),  n.  [<  L.  liguritio(n-), 
ligur  ritio(n-),  a fondness  for  dainties,  < ligurire, 
ligurrire,  be  fond  of  dainties,  lick,  lit.  desire 
to  lick,  desiderative  of  lingere,  lick:  see  lick.] 
The  act  of  licking.  [Bare.] 

The  emptying  of  wine-glasses  and  the  ligurrition  of 
dIshes-  F.  W.  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  p.  94. 


* ■"■U  cA-pAusivtj  mixture  consisting  ot  or  several  strap-shaped  organs  or  parts,  (a)  The 
wood  pulp  saturated  with  nitroglycerin.  It  has  blade  formed  by  the  corolla  in  some  or  all  the  florets  of 
fallen  into  disuse  on  account  of  the  special  dan-  numdrous  composite  plants.  See  Ligidiflorce.  (b)  The 

ger  attending  its  use.  " " 

lignoust  (lig'nus),  a.  [=  F.  ligneux  = Pg.  lig- 


noso;  < L.  lignosus , like  wood,  < lignum,  wood : 
see  lignum.']  Ligneous. 

Their  lignous  fibers  with  continuous  length. 
Equivalent,  compact,  a bony  strength. 

Brooke , Universal  Beauty,  iii. 


— ooc  jJt-guttjburas.  u>)  me 

membranous  appendage  which  projects  from  the  summit 
of  the  leaf-sheath  in  many  grasses,  (c)  The  name  is  ex- 
tended by  Gray  to  certain  outgrowths,  analogous  to  the 
last,  from  the  inner  side  of  some  petals  (for  example,  those 
forming  the  crown  in  Silene ),  and  also  of  some  filaments  (as 
m the  stamens  of  dodder),  (d)  In  Selaginella  and  Isoetes, 
a peculiar  membranous  scale  or  tongue  arising  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  above  the  sporangium  when  that 
is  present.  Also  ligida. 


~ — j . — .utJciuty,  in.  pitociii.  -rtisu  boguia, 

lignum  (lig'num),  n.  [L.,  wood  as  used  for  Ligillidss  (li-gu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ligula  + 
fuel  (or  rarely  for  making  tables,  etc.) ; prob.  -*“*•]  A family  of  cestoid  worms,  typified  by 
that  which  is  gathered’  (sc.  for  firewood)  < le-  t“e  genus  Ligula. 

gere,  gather : see  legend."]  Wood,  as  contrasted  Liguliflorse  (lig//u-li-flo,re),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
with  soft  tissues  or  with  hark;  that  part  of  ex-  p-  de.  Candolle,  1838),  fern.  pi.  of  liguliflorus: 
ogenous  plants  which  comprises  the  alburnum  see  Hynliflorous.]  A suborder  of  Composites. 
and  the  duramen — Lignum  crucis,  wood  of  the  cross;  constituting  the  family  Cichoriacese,  in  which 
2S?'’(?relI?-ass.erteil  *P  !>e  a piece  of  the  true  cross,  or  a tne  florets  of  the  compound  flowers  are  ligulate. 
1!™™  .!°.!!!,  containing  such  a relic.  liguliflorous  (lig"u-li-flo'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  linuli- 

(%  num-al  oz),  n.  Same  as  floras,  < L.  ligula,  a strap,  + flos  (flor-),  a flower: 
lirrnnTv*  Tri+m  /i*  / see  ligula  and  jlowcv .]  In  bot.,  having  heads 

nmn_vl  n • ..  [NL.,  < L.  lig-  composed  exclusively  of  strap-shaped  florets 

wood,  + vita;,  gon.  ofvita,  hie:  see  vital.']  liguliform(lig'u-li-f6rm),a.  [<L.  ligula  a strap 
t.ree  ?ua)acuft  officinale,  or its  hard and  + forma,  form.]  In entom.,. strap-shaped;  flat 


durable  wood;  also,  G. sanctum.  See  Guaiacum. 
— 2.  A name  of  several  other  trees  of  which 
the  wood  is  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  G. 

That  of  Guiana  is  Ixora  ferrea,  also  called 
Kackxa;  that  of  Queensland,  Vitex  lignum-vitae  of  the  Ver- 
benacete  Acacia falcata  and  Eucalyptus polyanthemos of 
New  South  Wales  have  likewise  received  the  same  name- 
and  so  has  Melanorrhoea  usitata , the  black- varnish  tree  of 
Burma  and  Pegu.— Bastard  lignum-vitae,  Sarcompha- 
lus  launnus  of  Jamaica,  belonging  to  the  Rhamnacex .— 
A caci«  falcata  of  New  South 


and  parallel-sided — Liguliform  tongue  or  lingua, 
a tongue  or  lingua  which  is  rather  short,  flat,  and  partly 
free  from  the  labium,  and  not  concealed  within  the  mouth 
as  in  most  wasps. 

Liguorian  (li-gwd'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Liguori 
(see  def.)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Al- 
fonso Maria  da  Liguori  (1696-1787),  an  Italian 
bishop  and  saint,  founder  of  the  order  of  Re- 
demptorists. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Bedemptorist. 


Wales  — £,Tc'a ffcat<*  of.  New  South  II.  n.  Same  as  Rede  1 

dlve™SMa  Liguorist  (li-gwo'rist),  n.  [(.  Liguori  (see  U- 
ligroin  (lig'ro-in),  n.  [Formation  not  obvious.]  Same  as  Bedemptorist. 

That  part  of  petroleum  which  has  a boiling-  ; lyncunus,  lyn- 

pomt  between  90°  and  120°  C. 
hgula  (lig'u-la),  n. ; pi.  lignite  (-le).  [NL.,  < L. 
ligula,  a var.  of  lingula,  a little  tongue,  tongue 

nf  Q oJlAO  clnnv.  ^ 4.  _ n ■% 


C I ; iweip  cuuguc,  ut) 

°f  a shoe,  strap,  etc.,  a spoon,  spoonful;  dim. 
or  lingua,  tongue : see  lingual.]  1.  In  bot.,  same 
as  ligule. — 2.  In  entom.:  (a)  A fleshy,  mem- 
branaceous, or  horny  anterior  part  of  the  labi- 
um, attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  men- 
tum,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  entirely  conceal- 
ed; the  terminal  or  distal  one  of  the  three  com- 
ponent  parts  of  the  labium.  in  the  Hymenoptera  it 
is  developed  into  a long  tongue-like  organ,  split  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  outer  two  are  called  the  paraglossce  and 
the  intermediate  one  the  glossa  or  lingua.  (See  cut  under 
Hymenoptera.)  Sometimes  the  term  ligula  is  applied  to 
the  united  palpigers  or  palpus-bearing  lobes  of  the  labium 
which  coyer  and  conceal  the  true  ligula.  In  the  Coleop- 
tera  the  ligula  is  properly  the  central  division  of  the  labi- 
um between  the  paraglossre ; but,  as  the  latter  are  often 
wanting  the  term  ligula  has  come  to  be  used  synonymous 

IV  With  i.nlYllinm.  wnoro  f liu  f 1 ~ L-* — 2. j'.  . ' . . 


curion,  lyncurium,"  < LGr. " ?iyvp w,  Gr.'  XvyKob- 
giov  (Theophrastus),  /l tytwvpiov,  htyyovpiov,  Tary- 
yovpiov,  layyovpiov,  layovpiov,  a sort  of  gem  (Sep- 
tuagmt,  tr.  Heb.  leshem)-,  origin  obscure ; appar. 
(m  the  form  hvyuovpiov,  the  other  forms  being 
then  corruptions),  <MyZ(fvyK-),  a lynx,  + ovpov, 
urine,  an  etym.  accompanied  by,  and  perhaps 
originating,  the  statement  that  the  gem  was 
believed  to  be  lynx’s  urine  petrified.  The  origin 
has  also  been  referred  to  L.  Liguria  (Gr.  A lyv- 
pia,  AiyvoTiKt/)  in  northern  Italy:  see  Ligurian.] 
Some  precious  stone.  The  word  is  used  in  the  author- 
ized  version  of  the  Old  Testament  to  translate  leshem.  the 
Hebrew  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  J ewish  high  priest  (Ex.  xxviiL  19, 
xxxix.  12).  The  ligure  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  jacinth,  but  by  others  with  the  opal  or  with  the  tour- 
malin.  It  was  the  seventh  precious  stone  in  the 
nigh  priest  s breastplate,  representing  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
xjamm. 


warning  tne  term  ligula  has  come  to  be  used  synonymous- 

»•  J<  Liguria 


i I ‘’cun muium  is  used  as  appl 

only  to  the  anterior  division,  excluding  mentum  and 
mentum.  See  cut  under  mouth-parts,  (b)  A process 
on  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles.  See  elytral. — 
3.  In  anat.,  a band  of  white  nervous  substance 
bordering  the  membranous  covering  of  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 


--o — \ - o—  --  * ...  | \ i J.  juty'urw, 

(Gr.  A lyvpia,  Aiyovpia),  < Ligures  (Gr.  Aiymt;,  A l- 
yvpes),  pi,  of  Ligus  ( Ligur -)  or  Ligur,  a people 
in  northern  Italy.  Cf.  Ligusticum  and  lovage, 
from  the  same  ult.  source.]  I,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Liguria,  an  ancient  district  on  the  coast  of 
northwestern  Italy  and  southeastern  France, 


on  each  side,  and  extending  from  the  clava  to  nor;thJest<i(n  ^ and  southeastern  France, 
the  striae  acustic®,  where  ft  wTn“s  arounl  the  8?Uth  °f  Piedmont-  > 

restiform  bodies.  Also  called  tcenia  ventriculi 
quarti,  ala pontis,  imdponticuhts.—4:.  [ cap .]  A 


genus  of  simple  cestoid  worms,  type  of  the  fam- 
uy  Ligulidce,  having  an  un  segmented  elongated 
body  with  two  lateral  depressions  at  the  head 
end,  and  numerous  sets  of  sexual  organs  in 
series  opening  on  the  median  line 
of  the  body.  These  endoparasites  inhabit  fishes  and 
amphibians,  and  acquire  their  matured  character  in  water- 
birds. 

5.  [cop.]  A genus  of  mollusks. 


ligular  (lig'uJar),  a.  [<  ligul(e)  + -ar3.]  Of  or  liSu“^'nus)  » [NL 
pertaining  to  a Ueula:  consisting  nf  “ r,J’ 


— O----  w.  [\  nr  -ur”. J VJI  Or 

pertaining  to  a ligula;  consisting  of  ligula; ; 
strap-like.  ’ 

As  occasional  appendages.  . . must  be  mentioned  stip- 
ules, ligular  structures,  and  wood-like  outgrowths. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  191. 

Lignlaria  (lig-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ligula 
+ -aria.]  The  Ligulidw  rated  as  an  order  of 
the  class  Cestoidea. 

ligulate  (lig'u-lat),  a.  [<  ligula  + -ate L]  1. 
In  bot. : (a)  Strap-shaped:  said  chiefly  of  the 


part  of  Parma,  etc.  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy 
Liguria  is  a compartimento  or  department  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Genoa  and  Porto  Maurizio.— Ligurian  bee 
Apis  hgustrica,  the  Italian  honey-bee,  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe.— Ligurian  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

. II-  n-  One  of  a race  inhabiting  in  ancient 
times  a great  part  of  northwestern  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  and  occu- 
pying also  much  of  southeastern  Gaul.  The  Li- 
gurians seem  to  have  been  ethnically  distinct  from  Iberi- 
ans, Gauls,  and  the  main  stock  of  Italian  tribes.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans  during  the  second  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

igurinus  (lig-u-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Liguri- 
mms,  Ligurian:  see  Ligurian.]  1.  An  old  name 
0 11  j ^reen  linnet,  or  siskin,  now  commonly 
called  Chrysomitris  spinus.  Hence — 2.  [cap.] 
(a)  A genus  of  fringilline  birds  having  the  sis- 
kin as  its  type.  Brisson,  1760.  (6)  Another 
genus  of  birds  having  as  type  the  greenfinch, 
Loxia  chloris  of  Li  mucus.  Koch,  1816. — 3 
[cap.]  A genus  of  spiders.  Karsch,  1878. 
llgunte  (lig'u-rit),  n.  [-  F.  ligurite,  < L.  Ligu- 
ria, name  of  a district  of  Italy  (see  Ligurian), 


Ligusticum  (li-gus'ti-kum),  n.  [NL.  (Linnae- 
us), < L.  ligusticum,  a plant  indigenous  to  Ligu- 
ria, lovage,  < Ligusticus  (Gr.  Aiyvcrinot;),  Ligu- 
rian, < Ligus,  Ligur,  a Ligurian:  see  Ligurian. 
See  lovage,  ult.  < L.  ligusticum .]  A genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Ammincse,  subtribe  Seselinse,  distinguished  by 
an  ovate  or  oblong  fruit  with  numerous  oil- 
tubes,  and  by  having  seeds  with  a flat  or 
slightly  concave  face.  There  are  about  20  specie« 
which  are  found  throughout  the  whole  northern  hemi- 
sphere. L.  Scoticum,  the  Scotch  lovage,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a pot-herb.  It  is  common  on  northern  shores  in 
America  reaching  south  to  Rhode  Island.  L.  Canadente 
called  nondo  and  angelica,  has  a large  root  with  the  strong 
aromatic  odor  and  taste  of  Angelica. 

ligustrin,  ligustrine  (li-gus'trin),  n.  [<  Ligus - 
trum  + -m2. ] The  bitter  principle  of  the  privet, 
Ligustrum  vulgare. 

Ligustrum  (li-gus'trum),  n.  [NL.  (Linn^us), 

< L.  ligustrum,  privet.]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Oleaceas  and  the  tribe 
Oleineae,  distinguished  by  the  induplicate  co- 
rolla and  the  terminal  panicles  of  the  flowers. 
There  are  about  35  species,  natives  of  temperate  and 
tropical  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  Australia.  They  are 
shrubs  with  opposite  entire  smooth  leaves.  L.  vulgare , the 
common  privet,  makes  neat  hedges,  bearing  clipping  well, 
hence  called  prim  and  primprint.  The  hard  white  wood, 
though  small,  serves  some  purpose  in  turnery,  the  twigs 
have  been  used  in  Belgium  in  tanning,  and  the  bark 
yields  the  bitter  principle  ligustrin.  The  Japan  privet,  L. 
Japonicum,  with  broader,  evergreen  leaves,  is  a cultivated 
species,  which,  like  the  former,  will  grow  in  shade,  and 
may  be  used  for  hedges. 

Ligyrus (lij'i-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Tuyvpdg,  pliant, 
flexible.]  A genus  of  scarabs,  of  the  sub- 
family Dynastinse.  It  is  an  important  group,  con- 
fined to  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Four  species  inhabit  the  United  States.  L.  ruyxceps  is  an 
occasional  enemy  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana,  and  also 
injures  corn.  L.  bituberculatus  is  injurious  to  the  sugar- 
cane in  South  America.  Burmeister , 1847. 

likf,  w.  A Middle  English  form  of  lilce 1. 
likable  (ll'ka-bl),  a.  [Also  likeable;  < like^, 
v.,+  -able.]  Of  a nature  to  attract  liking;  apt 
to  be  liked:  as,  a likable  disposition. 

Harry  was  liked  because  he  was  likable. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xliif. 
Ferris,  the  consul,  is  meant  to  be  a good  fellow  in  inten- 
tion, and  a likable  one  in  person.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  213. 

We  cannot  make  much  out  of  his  military  services,  but 
he  [Iranklin  Pierce]  is  a likeable  man,  and  has  as  much  of 
Young  America”  as  we  want. 

Marcy,  in  Curtis’s  Buchanan,  n.  38. 

likableness  (li'ka-bl-ues),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  likable.  Also  spelled  likeableness. 

The  agreeableness  of  a thing  depends  not  merely  on  its 
own  Mceablewss,  but  on  the  number  of  people  who  can  be 
got  to  like  it.  Ruskin 

likamt,  n.  [E.  dial,  leccam;  < ME.  likam,  licam, 
likame,  Ucame,  lykam,  lykame,  lycome,  lighame, 
licham,  lichame,  etc.,  < AS.  lichama,  lichoma  (= 
OS.  likhamo  = OFries.  likkoma , licma  = D.  li- 
chaam,  ligchaam=Ml,G.  licham,  lichame 
Uhhamo,  lichamo,  MHG.  lichame  (also  OHG.  lih - 
hinhamo,  lihhinamo,  MHG.  liclmame,  G.  leich- 
nam)  = Icel.  Ukamr,  likami  = Sw.  (obs.)  leka- 
men  = Han.  legeme),  body,  lit.  ’body-covering,’ 

< lie,  body,  + hama,  a covering:  see  like  1 and 
hameK  The  compound  has  a poetical  aspect, 
and  doubtless  originated  in  poetical  use,  like 
the  equiv.  AS.  flceschoma,  ‘flesh-covering,’  ban- 
cofa,  ‘ hone-chamber,’  bavfcet,  ‘bone-vessel,’  bdn- 
lms,  bone-house,’  banloca,  ‘hone-chest,’  etc.! 
The  human  body. 

As  ancres  and  eremites  that  holden  hem  in  hure  cellys, 
Coueytynge  nogt  in  contrees  to  carien  a-boute  * 

For  no  lykerouse  lyflode  hure  lykame  to  plese. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  32. 

Eue,  thou  art  to  blame, 

To  this  entysed  thou  me, 

Me  shames  with  my  lyghame. 

York  Play 8,  p.  25. 

like1!  (lik),  n.  [<  ME.  like,  lyke,  in  southern 
use  assibilated  lick,  liche,  lycke,  < AS.  lie,  the 
body  (the  living  body,  but  also  sometimes  a 
dead  body),  = OS.  Ilk  = OFries.  Ilk  = D.  lijk 
= MLG.  Ilk,  lick,  neut.,  = OHG.  lih,  n.,  f., 
MHG.  licit,  liche,  t,  G.  leiche , f.,  the  body,  a 
dead  body,  = Icel.  Ilk  = Sw.  lik  = Dan.  lig,  a 
dead  body,  = Goth,  leik , the  body,  flesh.  From 
this  noun,  besides  the  assibilated  form  lich\ 


like 
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likelihood 


and  the  compounds  likam  and  likewake,  lich- 
wake,  lichgate,  etc.,  areult.  derived  like2,  a.  and 
n.,  (prob.)  like2,  v.  and  n.,  with  their  derivatives, 
and  the  suffixes  -lyl,  - ly 2,  as  well  as  the  termi- 
nations of  each,  everyt,  such  (Sc.  sic),  thilk,  which 
(whilk),  etc.]  1.  Body;  form;  the  body  of  a 
human  being  or  of  any  animal. 

That  in  a mannes  lyke 

The  devel  to  this  mayden  com. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  57.  ( Halliwell .) 
Thanne  hadde  Witte  a wyf  was  hote  dame  Study e, 

That  lene  was  of  lere  and  of  liche  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  2. 
Out  of  her  womanisshe  hende 
Into  a briddes  like  I flnde 
She  was  transformed  forth  withall. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

2.  A dead  body;  a corpse. 

Ear  on  the  morn,  whan  it  was  day, 

Three  likes  were  ta’en  frae  the  castle  away ; 

Sir  01  uf  the  leal,  and  his  bride  sae  fair, 

And  his  mither,  that  died  wi’  sorrow  and  care. 

Sir  Oluf  and  the  Pit- Kino’s  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[I.  301). 

like2  (lik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  like,  lyke , lijk,  lyk, 
also  assibilated  lich,  liche,  lyche;  not,  as  stated 
in  the  dictionaries,  < AS.  *lic,  like,  there  being 
no  such  AS.  adj.,  but,  by  apheresis,  in  later  ME., 
from  the  earlier  ME.  Hike,  ilyke,  ilyche , alike , 
alyke,  alyche , etc*,  < AS.  gelic , etc.,  like  ( gelica , 
n.,  one  like),  the  numerous  ME.  forms  being 
merged  in  E.  alike : see  alike,  where  the  relation 
to  like1,  AS.  lie,  body,  is  explained.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  similar  form,  appearance,  or  quality;  of  cor- 
responding kind,  amount,  extent,  degree,  etc. ; 
corresponding;  equal  or  equivalent;  analogous; 
agreeing  in  some  noticeable  respect:  as,  terri- 
tory of  like  extent ; two  men  of  like  pursuits  and 
tastes. 


To  look  like,  to  show  likelihood  or  probability  of ; be  in 
a state  for:  as,  the  weather  looks  like  clearing.  [Colloq.] 
= Syn.  Allied,  cognate,  analogous,  parallel. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  or  thing  resembling  an- 
other; a counterpart ; a resemblance ; a similar 
character,  condition,  or  example. 

His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye. 

Spender,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  8. 
He  was  a man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  188. 

Your  ladye  has  a steed, 

The  like  o’  him 's  no  in  the  land  o’  Leed. 

Willie's  Ladye  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  164). 

What  more  naturall  then  every  like  to  produce  his  like , 
man  to  beget  man,  fire  to  propagate  fire  ? 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  4. 
2.  In  golf,  a stroke  which  equalizes  the  num- 
ber played  by  the  other  side.— Like  cures  like,  a 
popular  translation  of  the  homeopathic  maxim  similia 
similibus  curantur,  literally  ‘like  things  are  cured  by  like 
things.’ — The  like,  whatever  is  similar  or  akin  to  that 
which  has  been  named;  something  of  a similar  or  com- 
parable character. 

I am  a stranger  to  any  ceremonies  used  by  them  in  Mar- 
riage, or  at  the  Birth  of  a Child,  or  the  like,  if  they  use  any. 

Dampicr,  Voyages,  II.  i.  50. 

He  is  master  of  a certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style, 
Fire,  Phlegm,  Easy,  Natural,  Turn.  Sentiment,  and  the 
^ like . Addison,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle. 

like2  (lik),  adv.  [<  ME.  like , lyke,  by  apheresis 
for  alike:  see  alike,  adv.,  and  cf.  like2,  a .]  1. 

In  the  same  or  a similar  manner;  equally ; cor- 
respondingly. 

The  thirde  daye  that  thise  childeren  rode  to-geder  lyke 
as  that  ye  haue  herde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  191. 

Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  me? 

The  which  no  less  need  comforted  to  be. 

Lady  Pembroke  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  261). 

2.  In  the  manner  of ; in  the  same  way  as. 


If  the  men  be  both  nought,  their  praiers  be  both  like. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  44. 
But  thou  and  I are  one  in  kind,. 

As  moulded  like  in  nature’s  mint. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxix. 
In  proportion  as  the  like  units  of  an  aggregate  are  ex- 
posed to  unlike  forces,  they  tend  to  form  differentiated 
parts  of  the  aggregate.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 455. 

2.  Having  resemblance ; similar  in  any  respect; 
resembling:  followed  by  to  or  a dative  case 
(sometimes  by  as),  the  word  or  phrase  governed 
by  to  being,  however,  often  omitted:  as,  they  are 
as  like  (to  each  other)  as  two  peas.  [Like  is  fre- 
quently suffixed  to  nouns  to  form  adjectives  denoting  re- 
semblance or  in  the  manner  of,  as  childit'Are,  magnet-fifre.] 

It  was  noght  no  humayn  body  lyke, 

But  more  better  semed  a thyug  angell  lyke. 

Ilom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  937. 
He  was  lofhly  to  looke  on ; 

He  was  lyker  a devill  then  a man. 

Bevis  of  Hampton.  (Halliwell.) 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 Lord,  among  the  gods  ? 

Ex.  xv.  11. 

But  thou  art  the  likest  Auld  Maitland 
That  ever  I did  see. 

Auld  Maitland  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  224). 
Ro8.  0,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 

Prin.  Anything  like  ? Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  39. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
spring of  thy  fancies.  Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

3.  Likely;  liable.  [Archaic  or  provincial.] 

Or  that  wayueris  in  wer  what  shall  worthe  of ; 

Dicker  at  the  last  end  in  langore  to  bide, 

And  turne  vnto  torfer,  then  any  triet  ioye. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2254. 
He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger  in  the  place  where  he  is. 

Jer.  xxxviii.  9. 
Who  was  dead, 

Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
Had  like,  With  a present  or  past  infinitive,  a colloquial  ex- 
pression for  was  likely,  came  near : as,  the  wall  had  like  to 
fall  (or  to  have  fallen)  upon  me;  he  had  like  to  be  (or  to 
have  been)  defeated. 

Forth  is  at  Bury ; but  he  fell  so  between  two  forms  as 
he  had  like,  between  both,  to  have  fallen  back  to  Boxford. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  405. 
Yet  they  adventured  to  go  back ; but  it  was  so  dark, 
and  the  flood  was  so  high,  that,  in  their  going  back,  they 
had  like  to  have  been  drowned  nine  or  ten  times. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  173. 

Something  like,  used  elliptically,  something  like  the 
thing  desired  or  aimed  at ; what  one  wants : as,  that  is 
something  like—  Such  like,  of  that  kind : a pleonasm  for 
either  such  or  like. 

Ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots 
and  cups  : and  many  other  such  like  things  ye  do. 

Mark  vii.  8. 

They  found  a large  crucifix,  copes,  rich  vestments,  beads, 
and  heaps  of  such  like  trumpery.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  16. 
To  feel  like,  to  have  inclination  for ; be  disposed  to : fol- 
lowed by  a verbal  noun  in  -ingl : as,  he  felt  like  refusing. 
[Colloq.] 

He  did  not  feel  like  returning  to  his  solitary  room. 

R.  B.  Kimball , Was  He  Successful? 


Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.  1 Sam.  iv.  9. 
Like  one  in  prayer  I stood. 

Longfellow,  Voices  of  the  Night,  Prel. 
In  the  honest  bosom  of  this  heroic  Dutchman  dwelt  the 
seven  noble  virtues  of  knighthood,  flourishing  among  his 
hardy  qualities  like  wild  flowers  among  rocks. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  293. 
Who  the  rMe  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier  unites, 

And,  praying  like  Aaron,  like  Joshua  tight s ! 

Whittier,  From  Perugia. 
[This  use  of  like  is  so  nearly  prepositional  that  the  word 
as  properly  receives  the  name  of  preposition  in  it  as  do.  for 
example,  save,  during,  except,  in  their  prepositional  con- 
structions.] 

3.  Likely;  probably. 

I like  the  work  well ; ere  it  be  demanded 
(As  like  enough  it  will),  I ’Id  have  it  copied. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4.  190. 

4.  As  it  were;  so  to  speak:  used  after  clauses 
or  phrases  with  a signification  similar  to  that  of 
like  suffixed  to  nouns.  See  like2,  a. ,2.  [Colloq. 
or  provincial.] 

They  say  she  was  out  of  her  mind  like  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  Thackeray , Vanity  Fan',  xxxv. 

A drop  of  good  beer  puts  new  sap  into  a man.  It  oils 
his  joints  like. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  263. 
Like  blazes.  See  blazei.— Like  fUn.  See  fun.--  Like 
mad.  See  mad1. 

like2  (lik),  conj.  [<  like2,  adv. ; being  in  part 
an  abbr.  of  like  as.]  As ; as  if.  This  use  is  com- 
monly condemned  as  incorrect,  and  is  generally  unac- 
knowledged in  dictionaries.  It  occurs  several  times  in 
Shakspere,  and  not  unfrequently  in  modern  writers,  and  is 
common  in  colloquial  and  provincial  usage : as,  he  limped 
liJce  he  had  been  hurt. 

But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I loathe  this  food. 

Shak.,  TO..  N.  D.,iv.  1. 178. 
Through  which  they  put  their  heads,  lilce  the  Gauchos 
do  through  their  cloaks.  Darwin,  J our.  of  a Naturalist,  x. 

Dike  for  as  is  never  used  in  New  England,  but  is  univer- 
sal in  the  South  and  West.  It  has  on  its  side  the  author- 
ity of  two  kings  (ego  sum  rex  Romanorum  et  supra  gram- 
maticam),  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  This  were  ample, 
without  throwing  into  the  scale  the  scholar  and  poet 
Daniel.  Dowell,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers. 

like2t  (lik),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  liked,  ppr.  liking. 
[=  D.  lijken  = MLG.  liken  = G.  gleichen  = Goth. 
galeikon , liken,  compare;  from  the  adj.:  see 
like2,  a.  Cf.  liken.’]  To  regard  or  describe  as 
resembling;  liken;  compare.  [Rare,  liken  be- 
ing the  form  in  common  use.] 

And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  48. 

like3  (lik),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  liked,  ppr.  liking . 
[<  ME.  liken,  lyken,  < AS.  lician . lican , please 
(=  OS.  likon  = OFries.  likia  = H.  lijken,  suit, 
= OHG.  lichen , lichan , MHG.  lichen,  be  like, 
suit,  please,  = Icel.  lika,  please,  like,  = Goth. 
leikan,  also  in  comp,  galeikan , please) ; prob.  < 
lie,  body,  form:  see  like1.  The  exact  transi- 
tion of  sense  is  not  clear;  appar. 1 be  the  form* 
(for  a person — governing  the  dative),  i.  e.  the 


form  or  thing  desired.  It  is  usually  explained 
as  directly  from  like2,  a.,  ‘ to  be  like  or  suitable 9 
(for  a person) ; but  the  adj.  does  not  exist  in  the 
earliest  tongues  (Goth.,  AS.,  and  OHG.)  except 
in  the  full  form  (Goth,  galeiks,  AS.  gelic,  OHG. 
galih),  from  which  the  verb  without  the  prefix 
(Goth,  leikan,  AS.  lician ) could  hardly  be  de- 
rived, except  by  assuming  an  apheresis  impossi- 
ble at  this  early  period.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  please; 
be  pleasing  to ; be  agreeable  to ; suit ; satisfy : 
used  impersonally,  and  followed  by  an  object, 
originally  dative,  of  the  person. 

I wol  you  tell  a litel  thing  in  prose, 

That  oughte  liken  you. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Tale  of  Melibeus,  1.  20. 
Late  me  neuer  no  werke  bigynne, 

Lord,  but  3if  it  lyke  ihee. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  252. 
The  music  likes  you  not.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  56. 
So  soon  as  we  are  past  through  the  town,  I will  endeavour 
by  such  discourse  as  best  likes  you  to  pass  away  the  time 
till  you  come  to  your  ill  quarters. 

Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  227. 
[This  impersonal  construction  with  the  indirect  object  of 
the  person  gave  way.  in  early  modern  English,  to  a per- 
sonal construction,  the  person  being  taken  as  the  subject 
and  the  thing  as  the  direct  object.  See  def.  21  j 

2.  To  regard  with  favor;  be  well  affected  to- 
ward ; be  pleased  with ; take  pleasure  in. 

And  tho  that  lykys  with  me  to  lende,  and  trewly  tent  to 
me  will  take, 

Sail  wonne  in  welth  withoutyn  ende.  York  Plays,  p.  9. 

If  I like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I will  not  part  from 
thee  yet.  Shak. , Lear,  i.  4. 144 . 

He  first  deceas’d  ; she  for  a little  try’d 
To  live  without  him  lik'd  it  not,  and  <1ied. 

SirH.  Wotton,  Death  of  Sir  Albert  Morton’s  Wife. 

“ Be  reasonable,  Louis— be  patient ! I like  you  because 
you  are  patient." 

“ Like  me  no  longer,  then  — love  me  instead. " 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxvi. 

I like  a monk  ; I like  a cowl ; 

1 love  a prophet  of  the  soul. 

Emerson,  The  Problem. 

3.  To  agree  with,  as  food  or  drink.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  = Syn.  2.  Like,  Love ; be  fond  of,  relish, 
fancy.  Like  and  love  differ  greatly  in  strength  or  warmth, 
and  may  differ  in  kind.  Like  may  be  feeble  and  cool,  and 
it  never  has  the  intensity  of  love.  We  may  like  or  even  love 
a person  we  only  like  the  most  palatable  kind  of  food. 
With  an  infinitive,  like  is  the  common  word,  love  being  ap- 
propriate only  in  the  hyperbole  of  poetical  or  rhetorical 
feeling. 

II.  in  trans.  If.  To  be  suitable  or  agreeable; 
give  satisfaction. 

Come,  boys,  sing  cheerfully  ; we  shall  ne’er  sing  younger. 
We  have  chosen  a loud  tune  too,  because  it  should  like 
well.  Fletcher  ( and  others ),  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  pleased  or  suited ; choose : used  abso- 
lutely, but  formerly  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

But  when  the  mightiest  began  to  like  of  the  Christian 
faith,  by  their  means  whole  free  states  and  kingdoms  be- 
came obedient  unto  Christ.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viiL  6. 
You  have  been  somewhat  bolder  in  my  house 
Than  I could  well  like  of. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  2. 
He  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes.  Locke. 

3.  To  thrive;  grow.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
like3  (lik),  n.  [<  like2,  v.]  A liking;  a fancy; 

an  inclination : used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  likes 
and  dislikes. 

She  used  to  say, “It  was  not  her  likes,  but  her  husband’s, 
or  she’d  have  had  me  back.’’ 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  561. 
The  editor  of  a magazine  should  be  above  personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  judge  articles  upon  their  merits. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  475. 

like4  (Ilk),  v.  i.  [<  like2,  a.,  3.]  To  be  likely: 
chiefly  or  only  in  the  preterit  liked,  equivalent 
to  had  like.  See  like2,  a.  [Rare.] 

Ho  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  done  two 
years  ago,  by  viewing  the  troops  for  the  expedition  from 
the  wall  of  Kensington-Garden. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  193.  {Davies.) 

likeable,  likeableness.  See  likable,  likableness. 
likehood  (llk'hud n.  [=  D. gelijkheid  = MHG. 
gelieheit,  glicbeit,  G.  gleichheit  = Dan.  lighed  = 
Sw.likhet;  as  like2  + -hood.']  Likelihood.  [Very 
rare.l 

likeliheadt,  [ME.  liklihede;  < likely  + -head. 
Cf.  likelihood.']  Same  as  likelihood.  Chaucer. 
likelihood  (llk'li-hnd),  n.  [<  likely  + -hood.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  likely  or  probable ; prob- 
ability; likeliness;  promise. 

What  likelihood  of  his  amendment? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3.  33. 

By  all  likelihood  these  Ridges  of  Mountains  do  run  in  a 
continued  Chain  from  one  end  of  Peru  and  Chili  to  the 
other.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  95. 

We  were  looking  for  an  anchoring  place  where  there 
was  a likelihood  of  fishing.  Froude , Sketches,  p.  72. 

2.  Promising  state  or  appearance;  standing; 
consideration.  [Archaic.] 


likelihood 

Left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 

A fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 

Shak.,  1 Men.  IV.,  iii.  2.  45. 
3.  That  which  is  probable;  a probability;  an 
indication. 

Likelihodes  are  those  [arguments!  that  often  hit  the 
trueth  and  yet  are  not  alwaies  so ; as  thus : Soche  a young 
manne  talketh  often  and  that  alone  with  soch  a young 
maide.  Ergo,  he  is  in  love  with  her. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason. 

Against  which  testimonies,  likelyhoods,  evidences,  and 
apparent  actions  of  his  own,  being  so  abundant,  the  bare 
denyall  of  one  man,  though  with  imprecation,  cannot  in 
any  reason  countervaile.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

4t.  Likeness;  resemblance;  similarity. 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and  black 
darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  reprobation. 

Raleigh. 

likeliness  (lik'li-nes),  re.  [<  ME.  liklinesse, 
lyklinesse  ; < likely  + -ness.']  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  likely.  («)  Probability.  (6)  Suita- 
bleness;  agreeableness,  (ct)  Likeness. 

That  she  knew  not  his  favours  likely nesse, 

For  many  scarres  and  many  hoary  heares. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  39. 

likely  (llk'li),  a.  [<  ME.  likli ; by  apheresis 
for  *ilikli,  < AS.  geliclic.  likely,  apt,  < gelic , 
like:  see  like%,  a.,  and  -Zy1.]  If.  Similar;  con- 
genial; kindred. 

Love  is  a celestiall  harmonie 
Of  likely  harts. 

Spenser , In  Honour  of  Beautie,  1.  198. 

2.  That  may  be  suitable ; preferred  for  a par- 
ticular reason  or  purpose ; fit  or  adapted,  or  giv- 
ing promise  of  being  so : as,  a likely  subject  for 
satire. 

In  that  batell  Darell  was  Baner, 

And,  as  the  story  seith  in  euery  wise, 

He  was  a likely  knyght  for  that  Office. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2107. 

Venator.  Now  Piscator,  where  will  you  begin  to  fish? 

Piscator.  We  are  not  yet  come  to  a likely  place. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  61. 

The  swag  shopkeepers  can  always  find  customers  “for 
anything  likely ,”  with  the  indispensable  proviso  that  it  is 
cheap.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  Loudon  Poor,  1. 487. 

3.  Having  likeness  to  truth ; that  seems  or  that 
may  be  true;  credible;  probable:  as,  a likely 
story. 

Most  likely  ’tis  for  you.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i 2.  16. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight, 

As  likeliest  was  when  two  such  foes  met  arm’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  688. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and 
conspicuous.  Johnson,  Otway. 

Hence — 4.  Within  the  limits  of  probability; 
having  a tendency;  so  situated  or  constituted 
that  he  or  it  will  probably  be  or  do  something 
indicated:  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Many  things  happen,  not  likely  to  ensue  from  any  prom- 
ises of  antecedencies.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  6. 

The  election  of  the  speaker  showed  that  the  duke  was 
not  likely  to  have  his  own  way  in  the  assembly. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 348. 

It  is  proverbial  that,  if  a man  does  not  care  for  himself, 
he  is  not  likely  to  care  much  for  other  people. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  97. 

5f.  Liable  to  happen  or  come  about ; in  pros- 
pect or  expectation. 

Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  ’twixt  the 
Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany?  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 11. 
Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 

Should  be  still-born.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 3.  63. 

6.  Such  as  may  be  liked;  likable;  pleasing; 
agreeable;  commendable;  promising;  good. 

Thou  art  as  likely  a fellow  as  any  is  in  the  company. 

Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  i.  2. 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits,  hold. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  460. 

From  30  to  60  likely  young  Horses. 

Mass.  Mercury,  April  29,  1796. 

He  it  was  who  had  let  her  know  when  Haytersbank  Farm 
had  been  to  let,  esteeming  it  a likely  piece  of  land  for  his 
uncle  to  settle  down  upon. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iv. 

Time  was  that  Cack  was  a . . . likely  young  man,  and 
his  wife  a very  respectable  woman. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  11. 
=Syn.  4.  Apt,  Likely,  etc.  See  apt. 

likely  (llk'li),  adv.  [<  likely,  a.]  Probably; 
as  may  reasonably  be  supposed. 

like-minded  (lik'mln^ded),  a.  Having  a like 
disposition  or  purpose ; animated  by  the  same 
spirit  or  temper;  having  the  same  or  similar 
thoughts  and  tendencies. 

Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  likeminded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

liken  (li'kn),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  liknen , lyknen,  licnen 
= MLG.  likenen  = Dan.  ligne  = Sw.  likna;  as 
like 2,  a.,  + - enX  (3).  Cf.  like 2,  v.]  If.  To  make 
like ; cause  to  resemble. 
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I will  her  liken  to  a laidley  worm, 

That  warps  about  the  stone. 

The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[I.  282). 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  occasional  deviations 
from  its  fundamental  principles  in  a free  constitution,  and 
the  temporary  introduction  of  arbitrary  power,  liken  it  to 
the  worst  despotisms.  Brougham. 

2.  To  represent,  declare,  or  describe  as  like  or 
similar;  compare. 

Liliwhite  was  hur  liche  to  likne  the  beurde  [lady] ; 

Where  is  ther  lengged  in  lond  a Lady  so  sweete  ? 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 195. 

Men  may  well  lylcne  that  Bryd  [the  phoenix?]  unto  God ; 
be  cause  that  there  nys  no  God  but  on. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  48. 

And  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of 
God  ? Mark  iv.  30. 

Well  may  the  preacher  and  the  ploughman  be  likened 
together.  Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

likeness  (lik'nes),  re.  [<  ME.  liknesse,  liknes, 
lyknes , by  apheresis  from  iliknes,  < AS.  gelicnes, 
rarely  licnes  (=  OS.  gclicnassi,  gelicnessi,  gelic- 
nussi  = D.  gelijkenis  = MLG.  likenisse  = OHG. 
galihnissi,  gilihnussi,  chilihnissa,  MHG.  gelich- 
nisse,gelichnusse,G.  gleichnis),  form,  semblance, 
image,  likeness,  < gelic,  like,  alike:  see  alike, 
like2,  a.,  and  -wess.]  1.  The  state  of  being  like 
or  alike ; the  relation  of  two  or  more  objects 
which  agree  in  respect  to  some  quality;  simili- 
tude; similarity;  resemblance. 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness.  Gen.  i.  26. 

I se-1  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxiv. 

While  Spalato  is  putting  on  the  likeness  of  a busy  mod- 
ern town.  Trad  has  nothing  to  show  but  its  ancient  mem 
ories.  E.  A.  Freeman , Venice,  p.  180. 

2.  That  which  resembles  something  else ; an 
express  representation  or  copy;  an  effigy;  espe- 
cially, a portrait  of  a person,  or  a representation 
of  an  animal  or  other  object. 

What  seem’d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  673. 

Here,  take  my  Likeness  with  you,  whilst  ’tis  bo. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  My  Picture. 

likeroust,  a.  See  lickerous. 

likewaket  (lik'walc),  re.  [Also  lykewake,  also 
assibilated  lichwake  (also  by  corruption  lake- 
wake,  latewake)-,  < ME.  *likewake,  lykewaik, 
lichewake;  < like1,  licit,  a dead  body,  + wake, 
a watching:  see  like 1 and  wake  1,  ».]  A watch 
over  a dead  body. 

Ne  how  Arcyte  is  brent  to  asshen  colde, 

Ne  how  that  liche -wake  was  yholde 
A1  thilke  night,  ne  howe  the  Grekes  pleye 
The  wake-pleyes,  ne  kepe  I nat  to  seye. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  2100. 
The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake. 

The  morn  her  burial  day. 

Young  Benjie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  303). 

likewise  (llk'wiz),  adv.  [Abbr.  of  in  like  wise. 
Cf.D&n.ligerviis.']  In  like  manner;  moreover; 
also ; too. 

The  same  Thursdaye  we  sayled,  styll  trauersynge  ye  see 
ayenst  ye  wynde , and  so  lyke  wyse.  we  dyde  ye  nyght  fol- 
lowynge.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  61. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

Luke  x.  37. 

As  there  were  many  reformers,  so  likewise  there  were 
many  reformations.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  L 4. 

likin  (le'ken'),  n.  [Chin.,  < U , the  thousandth 
part  of  a tael,  + kin,  money.]  A tax,  originally 
of  one  cash  per  tael  on  the  value  of  all  sales,  im- 
posed by  the  people  of  China  upon  themselves, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  land- 
tax,  during  the  Taiping  rebellion  (1850-64). 
It  was  to  be  set  apart  for  military  purposes  only,  and  was 
intended  to  be  merely  a temporary  measure.  It  is  s'  ill 
levied,  however,  and  has  been  recognized  in  treaties  by 
the  foreign  nations  trading  with  China.  The  rate  varies 
at  the  different  barriers  all  over  the  country;  but  foreign- 
owned  goods  are  exempted  from  this  and  other  local  ex- 
actions by  transit  passes,  which  are  issued  by  the  customs 
authorities  on  the  payment  of  a commutation  of  2£  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Also  spelled  lekin. 

There  were  imposed  special  taxes,  or  lilcin  dues  [in 
China],  on  many  commodities. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  70  (1886),  p.  260. 

liking  (li'king),  n.  [<  ME.  liking , liking e,  lyk- 
ynge;  verbal  n.  of  like3,  ?;.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 

ing pleased  with  something ; favor ; approval ; 
inclination;  pleasure:  as,  one’s  liking  for  a 
friend;  he  took  a liking  to  the  place. 

Youre  lyking  is  that  I shal  telle  a tale, 

Chaucer , ProL  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  169. 
That  liked,  but  had  a rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  302. 

Friendships  begin  with  liking  or  gratitude. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxii. 


lilac-mildew 

2.  A favorable  or  pleasing  condition;  attractive 
appearance;  comeliness;  in  general,  appear- 
ance. [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

They  not  onely  giue  it  no  maner  of  grace  at  all,  but 
rather  do  disfigure  the  stuffe  arid  spill  the  whole  work- 
manship, taking  away  all  bewtie  and  good  liking  from  it. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  115. 
Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.  Job  xxxix.  4. 
I shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I have  an 
eye  to  make  difference  of  men’s  liking. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iL  1.  57. 
On  liking,  on  trial  or  probation ; on  approval : as,  to  en- 
gage a servant  on  lilcing. 

Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 

Came  but  a while  on  lilcing  here. 

Dry  den,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1. 153. 
Pray  excuse  him,  madam  ; ...  he  [the  waiter]  is  a very 
young  man  on  liking,  and  we  don’t  like  him. 

Dickens , Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  4. 
=Syn.  1.  Predilection , attachment,  etc.  See  love l. 

likingt  (li'king),  a.  [ < ME.  likinge , lykynge;  ppr. 
of  like3,  v.]  Pleasing;  comely;  good-looking. 
I wot  no  lady  so  lilcyng.  Rom.  of  (ht  Rose,  1.  868. 

She,  thus  in  blake,  likynge  to  Troilus, 

Over  alle  tliinge,  he  stod  for  to  beholde. 

Chaucer  Troilus,  i.  309. 

likinglyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  likin gly ; < liking , a .,  + 
-£y2.]  Pleasantly;  agreeably. 

Myn  herte  fil  doun  vnto  my  too 
That  was  woont  sitten  ful  likingly. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91 

likingnesst,  n.  [ME.  likingnes ; < liking , a.,  4- 
-wess.J  Pleasingness. 

This  hauk  of  herte  in  30uthe  y-wys 
Pursueth  euere  this  feisaunt  hen ; 

This  feisaunt  hen  is  likingnes. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

lil,  a.  See  HIP. 

lilac  (li'lak),  re.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  lilacli, 

*lelack;  dial,  laylock;  = F.  Iilas,<.  Sji.  lilac  = Pg. 
lilaz  = Bulg.  lilelc,  ljuleka  = Bohem.  lilak  = Pol. 
lilak  - Turk,  leilaq,  < Ar.  lilak , < Pers.  lilaj,  lilanj, 
lilang,  lilac  (?),  prop,  the  indigo-plant,  with  al- 
teration of  the  initial  consonant,  < nilah  (also 
nil  = Hind.  Ar.  nil),  the  indigo-plant  ( nilak , 
bluish),  < Skt.  nila,  dark-blue  indigo,  nili,  in- 
digo-plant. Cf.  anil.]  I.  re.  1.  A shrub  of  the 
genus  Syringa.  See  Syringa.  The  common  lilacs 
are  S.  vulgaris  and  A Persica,  with  their  varieties;  they 
abound,  especially  the  former,  as  ornamental  plants,  cul- 
tivated for  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  S.  vulgaris  is  the 
larger  species,  having  heart-shaped  leaves  and  large  thyr- 
siform  clusters  of  purple  flowers  — the  ordinary  puiple 
lilac  or  Scotch  lilac,  or,  with  white  flowers,  the  common 
white  lilac.  There  is  also  a blue-flowered  variety.  S. 
Persica,  the  Persian  lilac,  is  a smaller,  slender  shrub,  with 
looser  panicles  and  pale  flowers,  blooming  later,  and  also 
having  a white  variety.  Countess  Josika’s  lilac,  S.  Josi- 
kcea,  discovered  by  the  Countess  von  Josika  in  Transyl- 
vania, is  a tall  shrub  with  elliptical-lanceolate  wrinkled 
leaves  and  bluish-purple  scentless  flowers.  The  Hima- 
layan lilac,  S.  Emodi , is  large,  with  dense  panicles,  but  is 
not  preferred  to  the  common  lilac.  The  lilac  was  for- 
merly called  pipe  tree  or  pipe -privets,  and  blue-pipe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  pith  that  could  easily  be  bored  out  of 
the  straight  shoots  to  make  pipe-otems.  The  common 
lilac  has  febrifugal  properties.  (See  lilacine.)  An  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  for  use  in  perfumery.  'I  he  name  lilac  has 
also  been  given  to  various  plants  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  true  lilac  (see  phrases  below). 

A fountaine  of  white  marble  with  a lead  cesteme,  which 
fountaine  is  set  round  with  six  trees  called  lelaclc  trees. 

Survey  of  Nonsuch  Palace,  1650  (Arcliscologia, 
[V.  434).  {Davies.) 

2.  The  color  of  the  common  lilac-blossom ; a 
pale-pnrple  color.  A color-disk  composed  of  one  half 
artificial  ultramarine,  one  sixth  Chinese  vermilion,  and 
one  third  white  will  give  a lilac.— African  lilac,  Melia 
A zedarach.— Australian  lilac,  the  labiate  plants  Pros - 
tanthera  viola cea  and  P.  LManthos.—  Charles  X.  lilac, 
the  variety  grandiflora  of  S.  milgaris,  a form  with  particu- 
larly large  and  line  panicles.— German  lilac,  an  old  pro- 
vincial name  for  a valerian,  probably  the  red  valerian.  Cen- 
tranthus  ruber.—  Hungarian  lilac.  Same  as  Countess  Jo - 
sika'8  lilac.  See  def.  1. — Indian  lilac,  the  ci  ape-myi  tie, 
Lagerstrcemia  Indica,  a beautiful  lythraceous  shrub  from 
China,  bearing  large  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is  hardy  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Sometimes,  also,  Melia 
Azedarach. — Victorian  lilac.  See  Hardenbergia.—  West 
Indian  lilac,  Melia  Azedarach. 

ii.  a.  Of  the  light-purple  color  of  the  flower 
of  the  common  lilac. 

So  Willy  and  I were  wedded ; I wore  a lilac  gown ; 

And  the  ringers  rang  with  a will,  and  he  gave  the  ringers 
a crown.  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

lilaceous  (li-la'shius),  a.  [<  lilac  + -cows  (ac- 
com.  to  -aceous).]  Of  the  color  of  lilac:  as,  the 
lilaceous  throat  of  a humming-bird. 

lilac-gray  (li'lak-gra),  re.  A very  pale  violet 
color.  A color-disk  composed  of  one  third  artificial 
ultramarine  and  two  thirds  white  might  be  called  a lilac- 
gray. 

lilacin  (15'la-sin),  n.  [<  lilac  + -ire2.]  A glu- 
coside  found  in  the  lilac.  Same  as  syringin. 

lilac-mildew  (H'lak-miFdu),  re.  A fungus, 
Microsphsera  Alni, "infesting  the  leaves  of  the 
lilac  and  forming  a whitish  coating. 


lilac-rust 

lilac-rust  (li'lak-rust),  n.  Same  as  lilac-mildew. 
lilacthroat  (li'lak-throt),  n.  A humming-bird 
of  the  genus  I'haiokema. 
lilburnt,  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  < lile, 
contr.  of  little,  + ME.  burn,  berne,  etc.,  a man: 
see  bern2.]  A heavy,  stupid  fellow.  Halliwell. 

Ye  are  such  a calfe,  such  an  asse,  such  a blocke, 

Such  a lilburne,  such  a hoball,  such  a lobcocke. 

U daily  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

lile,  a.  A dialectal  contraction  of  little . Com- 
pare lill3. 

Liliacese  (lil-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (S.  End- 
licher),  < L.  Lilium , q.  v.,  + -acese.]  A family 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  characterized  by 
the  regular  symmetrical  and  almost  always 
hexandrous  flowers,  with  a non-glumaceous 
perianth  which  is  free  from  the  generally  three- 
celled  ovary.  There  are,  with  one  exception,  six  sta- 
mens, one  before  each  division  of  the  perianth.  The  fruit 
is  a pod  or  berry  containing  from  few  to  many  seeds  hav- 
ing a small  embryo  in  copious  albumen.  It  is  a large  family 
dispersed  widely  round  the  world,  and  containing  about 
215  genera  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Many  genera,  as 
Lilium,  Tulipa,  Hyacinthus,  furnish  beautiful  garden- 
flowers  ; some,  as  Allium,  yield  esculent  bulbs  ; a few,  as 
Aloe , supply  important  medicines ; and  Phormium  and  a 
few  others  yield  a textile  fiber. 

liliaceous  (lil-i-a'shius),  a.  [<  LL.  liliaceus,  of 
or  belonging  to  a lily,  < L.  lilium,  a lily : see 
lily.']  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  lilies, 
or  plants  of  the  family  Liliacese  ; lily-like, 
liliet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lily. 
lilied  (lil'id),  a.  [<  lily  + -ed'K]  1.  Abounding 
in  or  embellished  with  lilies. 

By  sandy  Ladon’s  lilied  banks. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  97. 

2.  Resembling  lilies,  especially  in  color. 

lilies  (lil'iz),  n.  pi.  [Named  after  Liliuolcalani, 
queen  (1891-93)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.]  A 
term  applied  to  royal  spades  in  auction  bridge. 
See  * bridge 2 ( royal  auction). 

liliform  (lil'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  lilium,  lily,  + 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  general  form  of  a 
lily-flower.  [Rare.] 

liliformed  (lil'i-f6rmd),  a.  [<  liliform  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  liliform. 

Pater©  of  glazed  ware  with  broad  flattened  rims  of  tas- 
selled  or  liliformed  patterns  found  at  Canterbury. 

Jour.  Brit.  Archceol.  Ass.,  XII.  73. 

Lilium  (lil'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus),  < L.  lilium, 
a lily : see  lily.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Liliacese,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tulipese,  distin- 
guished from  the  related  genera  by  the  versa- 
tile anthers.  The  flowers  are  either  erect  or  nodding, 
and  have  as  a rule  a funnel-shaped  perianth  of  six  seg- 
ments, with  six  stamens  and  a three-lobed  stigma.  There 
are  about  45  species,  found  in  the  northern  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  world.  They  all  have  scaly  bulbs,  some  of 
which  are  edible,  as  those  of  L.  Martagon.  eaten  by  the 
Cossacks,  and  those  of  L.  tigrinum  (the  tiger-lily)  and 
others  in  China  and  Japan.  Their  chief  value,  however, 
lies  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  For  the  species,  see 
lily. 

lilPt  (lil),  v.  i.  and  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  lylle;  a var. 
of  loll.]  To  loll. 

Dreadfull  Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along,  . . . 

And  tilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  34. 
lill2  (lil),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  One  of  the 
holes  of  a wind-instrument.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  A 
small  pin.  Draper’s  Dictionary. 
lill3,  lil  (lil),  a.  A dialectal  contraction  of  little. 
Also  lile.  [Southern  U.  S. ; in  negro  use.] 
Lille  lace.  See  lace. 

Lillibullero,  Lilliburlero  (liFi-bu-le'ro,  -ber- 
le'ro),  n.  Originally,  it  is  said,  a watchword 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  their  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  in  1641;  afterward,  the  name 
of  a song  burlesquing  the  former,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  England  during  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1688,  having  the  refrain  ‘ ‘ Lero, 
lero,  lilli  burlero,”  etc. 

Lilliputian  (lil-i-pu'shan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lilliput 
(see  def.)  + -tore.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Lilli- 
put, an  imaginary  kingdom  described  in  Swift’s 
“Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,”  or  to  its  people, 
feigned  to  be  pygmies  about  six  inches  high. 
Hence — 2.  Of  minute  size. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  imaginary 
kingdom  of  Lilliput. — 2.  A person  of  diminu- 
tive size ; a very  small  dwarf, 
lillypilly  (lil'i-pil-i),  n.  [Australian.]  A tree 
of  the  myrtle  family,  Syzygium  Smithii,  found 
in  Australia.  It  is  a slender  but  sometimes  tall  tree, 
with  terminal  panicles  of  abundant  white  flowers,  and 
a very  hard  and  heavy  wood.  Also  called  Australian 
iemyrtle. 

lilt  (lilt),  ».  [<  ME.  lilten,  lulten;  origin  ob- 

scure.] L trans.  If.  To  sound. 
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Loude  alarom  vpon  launde  lulted  was  thenne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1207. 

2.  To  sing  or  play  in  snatches,  and  with  easy, 
tripping  grace,  as  a song  or  a tuue ; utter  or 
pour  forth  with  sprightliness,  animation,  or 
gaiety. 

Our  Jenny  sings  saftly  the  “Cowden  Broom  knowes,” 

And  Rosie  lilts  swiftly  the  “ Milking  the  ewes.” 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  ii.  4. 

The  Muse  shall  . . . 

Such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low. 

Lowell,  To  the  Muse. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  sing  or  play  a tune  in 
a sprightly,  tripping  manner;  utter  musical 
sounds  flowingly  and  cheerfully. 

Lasses  a’  lilting  before  the  break  of  day. 

Jane  Elliot,  Mowers  of  the  Forest. 
Mak’  haste  an  turn  king  David  owre, 

An’  lilt  wi’  holy  clangor. 

Burns,  The  Ordination. 

2.  To  do  anything  with  dexterity  or  quickness ; 
spring;  hop.  [Rare.] 

Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there. 

O’er  table  lilt,  or  perch  on  chair. 

Wordsworth,  The  Redbreast. 

lilt  (lilt),  n.  [<  lilt , v.]  1.  A snatch  of  a 

cheerful,  lively  song;  a short,  smooth-flowing, 
tripping  air  or  tune. 

The  blythest  lilts  that  e’er  my  lugs  heard  sung. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  390. 

Hence — 2.  Cadence;  rhythmic  swing  or  flow. 

This  faculty  of  hitting  on  the  precise  lilt  of  thought  and 
measure  that  shall  catch  the  universal  ear  and  sing  them- 
selves in  everybody’s  memory  is  a rare  gift. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  336. 

The  lUt  and  melody  of  Shelley,  joined  to  precision  of 
thought  and  outline.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  165. 

lilting  (lil'ting),  a.  [<  ME.  liltyng;  ppr.  of 
lilt,  ».]  Played  or  sung  in  an  animated  man- 
ner; giving  lively  utterance  to  a lilt  or  song. 
Many  a flowte  and  liltyng  home, 

And  pipes  made  of  greene  corne. 

+ Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1223. 

lily  (lil'i),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  lilly.lillie; 
< ME.  lilie,  < AS.  lilie,  lilige  = OS.  lilli  = D.  lelie 
= OHG.  lilja,  MHG.  lilje  (also  gilge ),  G.  lilie  = 
Icel.  lilja  = Dan.  lilie  = Sw.  lilja  = F . lis  = 
OSp.  lilio , Sp.  Pg.  lirio  (Sp.  also  Us,  < F.)  = It. 
giglio  (>  Croatian  zhilj)  = Pol.  lilija,  lelia  = 
Serv.  Ijiljan  = Russ,  liliya  = Hung,  liliom , < L. 
lilium  = Serv.  Mr,  lijer , < Gr.  ?,slpiov,  a lily.]  I. 
n. ; pi.  lilies  (-iz).  1.  A plant  of  the  genus 

Lilium,  or  its  flower.  In  the  seven  native  species  of 
the  eastern  United  States  the  perianth  is  colored  from 


yellow  to  scarlet,  with  purple  or  brown  spots  on  the  in- 
side. Four  are : the  wild  orange-red  lily,  L.  Philadelphi- 
cum,  with  flowers  erect  and  sepals  not  recurved,  common 
in  sandy  soil ; the  Southern  red  lily,  L.  Catesbcei,  with  soli- 
tary erect  flowers  and  recurved  sepals ; L.  Canadense, 
with  several  nodding  flowers  and  the  sepals  recurved, 
common  in  the  north;  and  the  American  Turk’s-cap  or 
swamp-lily,  L.  superbum,  with  a pyramidal  panicle,  often 
with  20  or  sometimes  even  40  blossoms,  found  on  low 
grounds  at  the  north.  Among  the  eight  species  of  the 
Pacific  slope  are  the  Washington  lily,  L.  Washingtonia- 
num,  often  with  as  many  as  20  large  and  fragrant  white 
flowers,  becoming  purplish,  in  a thyrsoid  raceme ; the  pan- 
ther-lily, L.  pardalinum;  and  Humboldt’s  lily,  L.  Hum - 
boldtii.  Among  European  species  are  the  Martagon  lily. 
L.  Martagon , found  wild  in  Europe  and  in  Siberia,  and 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  the  varieties  differing 
in  color ; the  bulb-bearing  lily,  L.  bulbiferum,  with  orange- 
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red  flowers  and  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
a plant  of  the  region  of  the  Alps,  long  known  to  garden- 
ers; and  the  white  or  Madonna  lily,  L.  candidum,  also 
called  annunciation  lily,  found  wild  in  the  northern  Medi- 
terranean countries.  Among  the  fine  Asiatic  lilies  are  the 
lance-leafed  or  spear-leafed  lily,  L.  speciosum  ( landjolium ), 
from  Corea  and  Japan,  with  white  flowers  more  or  less 
suffused  or  spotted  with  pink,  and  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  sepals  covered  with  papillse ; the  giant  lily,  L.  gigan- 
teum,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  from  the  Himalayan  re- 
gion ; and  the  tiger-lily,  L.  tigrinum,  so  called  from  its 
spots,  a plant  introduced  from  China  and  known  every- 
where. There  are  many  other  less  known  lilies. 

Softur  then  watur  or  eny  licour, 

Or  dewz  that  lith  on  the  lilie  flour, 

Was  Cristes  hodi  in  hlod  colour. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 
Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  L 302. 

2.  Any  one  of  many  plants  resembling  the  lily. 
— 3.  The  end  of  a compass  which  points  to  the 
north:  so  called  from  being  frequently  orna- 
mented with  a lily  or  fleur-de-lis. 

If  we  place  a needle  touched  at  the  foot  of  tongs  or  and- 
irons, it  will  obvert  or  turn  aside  its  lillie  or  north  point, 
and  conform  its  cuspis  or  south  extream  with  the  andiron. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

African  lily,  a plant  of  the  genus  Tulbaghia.—  Ata- 
masco  lily,  Atamosco  Atamasco.  See  Zephyr anthes, 
and  also  Amaryllis. — Belladonna  lily.  See  Amaryllis. 
— Blackberry  lily,  Belamcanda  Chmen8i8,  of  the  iris 
family.— Calla  lily.  See  calla,  3.— Day-lily.  See  Heme- 
rocalli8. — Fleur-de-lis  of  three  lilies.  See  Jteur-de-lis. 
—Florentine  lily.  See  giglio.—  Jacobsea  lily,  Spre- 
Jcelia  formosissima. — Knight’s-star  lily.  See  Hippe- 
astrum. — Lent-lily,  the  daffodil.— Lilies  of  France, 
the  fleurs-de-lis  which  constitute  the  distinctive  armorial 
bearing  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  France,  and  figured 
on  the  French  royal  standard. 

But  Magua  is  pledged  not  to  sully  the  lilies  of  France. 

Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xviL 
Lily  Of  the  flag,  in  her.,  a fleur-de-lis,  as  home  on  the 
arms  of  France.— Mexican  lily,  Hippeastrum  regime, 
a plant  with  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. — Pond-lily, 
the  spatter-dock,  genus  Nymphxa ; also,  the  common 
species  of  Castalia.— Water-lilv,  most  often  Casta- 
lia.  See  water-lily.—  Yellow  lily,  the  gold-lily.  See 
def.  1,  above. 

II.  a.  Resembling  a white  lily,  especially  in 
purity;  pure;  unsullied. 

By  Cupid’s  dove, 

And  so  thou  shalt ! and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast,  tliou  shalt,  beloved  youth  1 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a tower  to  the  cast 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

lily-beetle  (lil'i-be//tl),  n.  A beetle,  Crioceris 
merdigera. 

lily-encrinite  (lil'i-en^kri-nit),  n.  Same  as  stone- 
lily.  See  encrinite. 

lily-faced  (lil'i-fast),  a.  Pale-faced;  affectedly 
modest  or  sensitive. 

Like  a squeamish  dame, 

Shrink  and  look  lily-faced.  J.  RaHlie. 

lily-handed  (lil'i-han^ded),  a.  Having  white, 
delicate  hands ; hence,  effeminate. 

No  little  lUy-handed  Baronet  he, 

A great  hroad-shoulder’d  genial  Englishman. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

lily-hyacinth  (lil'i-hPa-sinth),  n.  A bulbous 
perennial  plant  with  blue  flowers,  Scilla  Lilio - 
hyacinthus. 

lily-iron  (lil'i-i^m),  n.  In  whaling,  the  detach- 
able barbed  head  of  a harpoon.  There  are  two 
barbs,  and  between  them,  a little  to  one  side  and  at  an 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  head,  is  fixed  the  harpoon -shank, 
which  carries  the  line.  The  haipoon,  owing  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  form,  penetrates  the  whale’s  body  in  a curved 
course,  and  thus  secures  a firm  hold, 
lilyliver  (lil'i-liv^r),  n.  A white-livered  per- 
son ; a coward. 

I always  knew  that  I was  a lily-liver. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  xii. 

lily-livered  (lil'i-liv^erd),  a.  White-livered; 
cowardly. 

Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

Thou  lily -liver’ d boy.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  17. 

lily-of-the-valley  (lil'i-ov-the-val'i),  n.  See 

Convallaria. 

lily-pad  (lil'i-pad),  n.  The  broad  leaf  of  a 
water-lily,  especially  as  it  lies  upon  the  water 
in  its  place  of  growth.  [U.  S.] 

A deer  had  been  down  to  eat  the  lily-pads  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake  the  night  before. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  145. 

lily-star  (lil'i-star),  n.  Same  as  feather-star . 
lily-white  (lil'i-hwit),  a.  [<  ME.  liliwhite,  lilie - 
ivhyt;  < lily  + white.']  White  as  a lily.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

limt,  n.  An  obsolete  but  historically  roqre  cor- 
rect spelling  of  UrnW-. 


Lima 

Lima  (li'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Bruguiferes,  1791),  appar. 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  their  shells,  < L. 
lima,  a file.]  1.  A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
typical  of  the  family  Limidce.  The  obliquely  oval 
shell  gapes  anteriorly  and  has  a straight  toothless  hinge. 


Lima  squamosa.  Lima  ( Plagiostoma ) cardiiformis. 

and  the  mantle-margin  is  cirrose  L.  Mans  swims  easily 
like  a scallop,  with  a flapping  movement  of  the  valves, 
spins  a byssus,  and  sometimes  builds  a nest  or  burrow. 
The  genus  was  formerly  placed  with  the  scallops  in  Pec- 
tinidce. 

2.  [ l . c.]  A member  of  this  gonus. 

Lima  bark.  See  lark 2. 

Limacea  (li-ma'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1809),  < Umax  ( Limac -)  + -ea.]  A family  of  gas- 
tropods, typified  by  the  genus  Limax,  including 
all  the  naked  terrestrial  gastropods.  By  later 
systematists  its  constituents  have  been  distributed  among 
the  families  Limacidce,  Arionidce,  Vitrinidce , Testacellidce, 
and  Onchidiidce. 

limacel,  limacelle  (lim-a-sel'),  re.  [<  F.  lima- 
celle , dim.,  < NL.  Limax  (Limac-),  q.  v.]  The 
small  internal  shell  of  the  genus  Limax.  It  has 
a subquadrangular  form,  and  has  no  spire,  but  a 
marginal  nucleus  near  the  posterior  end. 

limaceous  (li-ma'shius),  a.  [<  L.  Umax  ( limac -), 
a snail,  slug,  + -corn.]  Like  a slug;  of  or  re- 
lating to  the  Limacidce. 

Limaces  (li-ma'sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  plural  of  Li- 
max.] Same  as  Limacea.  Ferussac,  1819. 

limacian  (li-ma'shian),  re.  [<  L.  limax  ( limac -), 
a snail,  slug,  + -i'an.]  A limacid;  a slug,  or 
some  related  pulmobranchiate. 

limacid.  (lim'a-sid),  re.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Limacidce a slug. 

Limacidae  (11-mas'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Limax 
(Limac-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  land-snails  orter- 
restrial  pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Limax,  accepted  with  various  limitations, 
sometimes  merged  in  Helicidce;  the  slugs,  in  a 


Limax  sowerbyi,  crawling  and  at  rest. 

strict  sense  now  current,  the  Limacidce  are  those  land-gas- 
tropods which  have  a naked  body,  the  mantle  being  small, 
narrow,  anterior,  and  shield-like ; the  shell  reduced  to  a 
rudiment  and  concealed  under  the  mantle;  the  jaw  ribless; 
and  the  teeth  of  three  kinds  — a central  tricuspid,  laterals 
of  same  height  as  the  central  and  bicuspid  or  tricuspid, 
and  marginals  differing  from  the  laterals  and  aculeate, 
unicuspid,  or  bicuspid.  Wider  limits  and  vaguer  charac- 
ters were  assigned  to  the  Limacidce  by  older  authors.  The 
species  are  of  nearly  world  wide  distribution,  but  most  nu- 
merous in  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  slugs  of  gardens  and  damp  places  are  familiar  exam- 
ples. 

limaciform  (li-jnas'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  Umax  (li- 
mac-), a snail,  slug,  + forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a slug;  limaceous.  Specifically  applied  in  ento- 
mology to  certain  ovate  herbivorous  larvae  with  short  or 
obsolete  legs,  and  having  the  body  covered  with  a kind  of 
slime,  as  those  of  certain  Tenthredinidee. 

Limacina1  (li-ma-si'na),  w.  [NL.,  < L.  limax 
(limac-),  a snail,  + -irea1.]  A 
genus  of  pteropods,  typical 
of  tbe  family  Limacinidce. 

L.  borealis  is  one  of  the  ani- 
mals which  form  brit  or 
whale-food.  Cuvier,  1817. 

Limacina2  (li-ma-si'na),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Limax  (Limac-) 

+ -ina 2.]  1.  Same  as  Limacea.  Wiegmann,  1832; 
Macgillivray,  1843. — 2.  A subfamily  of  Helicidce, 
restricted  to  the  genus  Limax : same  as  Lima- 
cince. J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

Limacinae  (li-ma-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Limax 
(Limac-)  + -ince.]  1.  A subfamily  of  land-snails 
referred  to  tbe  family  Helicidce,  typified  by  the 
genus  Limax,  and  variously  limited.  It  is  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  as  Limacidce. — 2.  A family  of 
pteropods  containing  the  genera  Limacina  and 
Atlanta.  Ferussac,  1821. 

limacine  (lim'a-sin),  a.  and  m.  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Limacince  or  Limacidce,  or  having  their 
characters;  limaciform;  limaceous. 
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Limacina  antarctica. 
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II.  n.  A slug  of  the  subfamily  Limacince  or 
family  Limacidce. 

Limacinea  (li-ma-sin'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL.]  1.  In 
De  Blainville’s  classification  (1825),  the  third 
family  of  his  Pulmobrancliiata,  distinguished 
ffom  Auriculacea  and  Limnacea,  and  contain- 
ing the  genera  Succinea,  Bulimus,  Achatina, 
Clausilia,  Pupa,  Helix,  Testacella,  Parmacella, 
Limacella,  Limax,  Onchidium,  etc.  It  is  thus  an 
enormous  group,  equivalent  to  the  suborder  Oeophila  or 
Stylommatophora,  now  divided  into  many  modern  families, 
and  no  longer  in  use. 

2.  Same  as  Limacea.  Peeve,  1841. 
limacinian  (li-ma-sin'i-an),  n.  [<  limacine  + 
- ian .]  A slug  or  slug-like  auimal ; any  limacine. 
limacinid  (li-mas'i-nid),  n.  A pteropod  of  the 
family  Limacinidce. 

Limacinidas  (11-ma-sin'i-de),  n.pl.  [KL.,<  Lima- 
cina + -idee.]  A f amily  of  thecosomatous  ptero- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Limacina,  with  fins 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  united 
ventrally  by  operculigerous  lobes,  and  with  a 
spiral  or  subspiral  shell  coiled  toward  the  left. 
It  contains  many  species,  living  near  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  See  cut  under  Lima- 
cina  1. 

Limacodes  (li-ma-ko'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  faiyaf 
(>  L.  limax),  a slug,  snail  (see  Limax),  4-  cldoc, 
form.]  A genus  of  moths  sometimes  giving 
name  to  a family  Limacodidcs.  In  Latreille’s  classi- 
fication it  was  put  in  his  third  section  ( Pseudobombyces ) of 
nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  and  characterized  by  "having  the 
caterpillars  like  wood-lice,”  whence  the  name.  Now 
referred  to  Cochlidiidse,  or  synonymous  with  Apoda. 

Limacodidae  (li-ma-kod'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Limacodes  + -idee.)  A family  of  moths  named 
from  the  genus  Limacodes.  The  antenna;  are 
not  pectinated,  and  the  larva;  are  onisciform. 
Also  called  CocMidiidse  from  the  Hiibnerian 
genus  Cochlidion. 

limacoid  (lim'a-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Limax 
(Limac-)  + -oid.  Cf . Limacodes.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Limacidce  or  Limacoidea,  or  having 
their  characters. 

n.  n.  A slug  of  the  family  Limacidce. 
Limacoidea  (ll-ma-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fitz- 
inger,  1833),  < Limax  ( Limac -)  + Gr.  eldog,  form.] 
Same  as  Limacea. 

lima$on  (lim'a-son),  n.  [F.,  a snail,  < L.  limax 
(limac-),  a snail.]  If.  Any  univalve  shell. — 
2.  A curve,  invented  and  named  by  Pascal, 
generated  from  a circle  by  adding  a constant 
length  to  all  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  a 
point  of  its  circumference  as  an  origin,  taking 
proper  account  of  negative  radii  vectores.  it  is 
a Cartesian,  having  cusps  on  the  circular  points ; and  it 
has  a single  bitangent,  which  is  always 

real.  It  has  three  varieties,  all  of  which  v. 

are  unicursal  curves  of  the  fourth  order,  f 
One  of  these  is  the  cardioid,  which  is  / \ 

a single  form  lying  between  the  other  l \ 

two.  It  is  of  the  third  class.  It  has  ) *Acnod<  ) 
no  node,  but  a cusp  at  the  origin,  and 
has  no  inflections.  (See  cut  under  car- 
dioid.)  All  other  limagons  are  of  t‘ 
fourth  class.  Those  lying  outside 
the  cardioid  have  the  origin  as  an  ac-  Acnodal  Lima<;on. 
node,  and  two  real  inflections;  those 
lying  within  the  cardioid  have  a crunode  at  the  origin, 
and  two  imaginary  inflections.  For  a crunodal  lima^on, 
see  Cartesian , n.,  2. 

Limadse  (lim'a-de),  n.  pi.  Sea  Limidce. 
limailt  (li-mal'),  n.  [ME.,  also  lymail,  lymaille, 

< OP.  limaile,  F.  limaille  (=  Sp.  limalla  = Pg. 
limalha),  filings,  < timer,  file,  < L.  limare,  file : 
see  limation.)  Pilings  of  any  metal. 

Therein  put  was  of  silver  lymaille 

An  ounce,  and  stopped  was,  withouten  fayle, 

The  hole  with  wex,  to  kepe  the  lymail  in. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  151. 
Limapontia(ll-ma-pon'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Forbes, 
1832),  < Limax  + "Gr.  ndvro'c,  sea.]  A genus  of 
slug-like  nudibranchiates,  typical  of  the  family 
Limapontiidce. 

Limapontiidae  (lFma-pon-tl'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Limapontia  + -idee.]  A family  of  nudibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Lima- 
pontia. The  species  are  slug-like,  with  a flat  head  pro- 
longed laterally  into  simple  tentacles,  dorsal  anus,  and 
no  branchise  ; the  radula  has  a single  row  of  teeth.  They 
are  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Also 
Limapontidce. 

limation  (li-ma'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  limatio(n-),  a 
diminishing  (lit.  prop,  a filing),  < L.  limare,  pp. 
limatus,  file  (see  lime 6),  < lima,  a file : see  Lima.] 
The  act  of  filing  or  polishing.  [Rare.] 
limature  (ll'ma-tur),  n.  [=  OF.  limature,  li- 
me ure  : - Sp.  Pg.  Umadura  = It.  limatura,  < L. 
limatura , filings,  < limare,  file:  see  limation.] 
1.  The  act  of  filing. — 2.  Filings;  particles  re- 
moved by  a file.  [Rare.] 
lima-wood  (le'ma-wud),  n.  See  brazil,  2. 
Limax  (li'maks),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  limax,  a slug, 
snail,  kindred  with  L.  limus,  slime,  mud ; cf.  Gr. 
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Uy-vq,  a marsh.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  IAma- 
cidce,  formerly  of  great  extent  and  heterogene- 
ous composition,  now  restricted  to  the  sings 
which  are  without  a caudal  mucous  pore,  with  a 
concealed  quadrate  non-spiral  shell  or  limacel, 
and  a smooth  jaw. — 2f.  \l.  c.]  In  early  systems 
of  classification,  as  the  Linnean,  the  animal  or 
soft  body  of  any  univalve,  considered  apart  from 
★its  shell,  which  latter  was  otherwise  classified. 
limb1  (lim),  ii.  [Early  mod.  E.  Urn,  lym,  lymme; 

< ME.  lim,  < AS.  lim  (pi.  limu,  leomu)  = Ieel. 
limr  = Sw.  Dan.  lem,  a limb,  member  of  the 
body.]  1.  A part  or  member  of  an  animal 
body  distinct  from  the  head  and  trunk ; an  ap- 
pendicular member;  a leg,  an  arm,  or  a wing: 
often  limited  in  meaning  to  the  leg,  at  present 
general  out  of  affected  or  prudish  unwillingness 
to  use  the  word  leg. 

He  was  a moche  man  and  a longe. 

In  every  lym  styff  and  stronge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  74.  ( HaUiwell .) 
Sume  han  here  Armes  or  here  Lymes  alle  to  broken, 
and  some  the  sides.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  175. 

Of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built.  Milton,  P.  1..,  ix.  484. 

I lastly  was  with  Curtis,  among  the  floating  hatt’ries. 
And  there  I left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a limb. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars,  I am  a Son  of  Mars. 

1 ‘A  bit  of  the  wing,  Boxy,  or  of  the — under  limb  ? " The 
first  laugh  broke  out  at  this. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

2.  The  branch  of  a tree : applied  only  to  a branch 
of  some  size,  and  not  to  a small  twig. — 3.  The 
part  of  a bow  above  or  below  the  grip  or  handle. 
— 4.  A thing  or  person  regarded  as  a part  of 
something  else;  apart;  a member:  as,  a limb 
of  the  devil;  a limb  of  the  law. 

Crye  we  to  Kynde  that  he  come  and  defend e vs, 
Foies,  fro  this  fendes  lymes  for  Piers  loue  the  Plowman. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  76. 
That  little  limb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gallows. 

Scott. 

5.  A mischievous  or  roguish  person,  especially 
a young  person;  an  imp;  a scapegrace;  a scamp. 
[Colloq.] 

I had  it  from  my  maid  Joan  Hearsay;  and  she  had  it 
from  a limb  o’  the  school,  she  says,  a little  limb  of  nine 
year  old.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 

Exarticulate  limbs.  See  exarticulate. = Syn.  1.  See 
member. 

limb1  (lim),  v.  t.  [<  limbi,  m.]  l,  t0  supply 
with  limbs. 

As  they  please. 

They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  352. 

2.  To  dismember ; tear  or  carve  off  the  limbs 
of:  as,  to  limb  a turkey;  to  limb  a tree. 

It  [a  dam]  seemed  to  be  built  principally  of  alder  poles 
well  limbed,  off,  and  placed,  roughly  speaking,  side  by 
^side.  Harper  s Mag.,  LXXVIII.  231. 

limb2  (lim),  n.  [<  F.  limbo  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  limbo, 

< L.  limbus,  a border,  edge,  fringe,  belt,  the 
zodiac  (in  NL.  esp.  the  border  or  outer  edge  of 
the  sun  or  moon).  Cf.  limbus,  limbo.]  1.  In 
astron.,  the  border  or  outermost  edge  of  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a planet. 

The  star  once  risen,  though  only  one  man  in  the  hemi- 
sphere has  yet  seen  its  upper  limb  in  the  horizon,  will 
mount  and  mount,  until  it  becomes  visible  to  other  men, 
to  multitudes,  and  climbs  the  zenith  of  all  eyes. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  188. 
2.  The  graduated  edge  of  a circle  or  other  as- 
tronomical or  surveying  instrument,  eto. — 3. 
In  zodl.,  the  lateral  area  or  marginal  hand  of 
the  cephalic  shield  of  trilohites  on  either  side 
of  the  glabellum : also  called  border  and  its 
under  surface  doublure. — 4.  In  bot.,  the  border 
or  upper  spreading  part  of  a sympetalous 
corolla,  or  of  a petal  or  sepal, 
limbat  (lim 'hat),  n.  A cooling  periodical  wind 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  blowing  from  the  north- 
west from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
noon  or  later. 

limbate  (lim'bat),  a.  [<  LL.  limbatus,  edged, 

< L.  limbus,  a border,  edge:  see  lirnl/2.]  1.  In 
bot.,  bordered:  said  especially  of  a flower,  etc., 
in  which  one  color  is  surrounded  by  an  edging 
of  another. — 2.  In  zodl.  and  anat.,  having  a 
limb  or  limbus;  bordered;  margined:  said  of 
various  parts  and  organs. 

limb-bearing  (lim'bar"ing),  a.  Furnished  with 
or  supporting  limbs : said  of  those  segments  in 
arthropods  or  articulated  animals  which  bear 
true  jointed  appendages  or  their  homologues, 
as  the  thoracic  segments  which  hear  the  legs 
and  the  cephalic  segments  which  bear  the  palpi 
and  antennse. 

limbec,  limbeck  (lim'bek),  n.  [Also  limbeke; 
contr.  of  *alimbec,  alembic,  q.  v.]  If.  A still. 


limbec 

This  bloud,  together  with  the  opened  veins, were  stilled 
In  a vessell  of  lead,  drawn  thorow  a Limbeck. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  168. 

2.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  an  alembic  or 
still  used  as  a bearing. 

limbect,  limbeckt  (lim'bek),  v.  t.  [<  limbec, 
limbeck,  n. ] To  strain  or  pass  through  a still. 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  limbeck  their  brains  in  the 
art  of  alchemy.  Sandys,  State  of  iteligion. 

limbed  (limd),  a.  [<  limb 1 + -ed?.]  Having 
limbs:  used  mostly  in  composition  with  ad- 
jectives : as,  stvong-limbed , lar go-limbed,  short- 
limbed. 

Timerously  hasting  from  the  sickly  pale  face  or  feeble 
limmed  suter.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  p.  8. 

lnnumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 

Limb  d and  full  grown.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  456. 

limber1  (lim'ber)*  a.  [Also  formerly  or  dial. 
limmer;  appar.  for  Himper,  < limp1  + -er,  with 
freq.  (adj.)  force.]  Easily  bent;  flexible;  pli- 
ant; lithe;  yielding:  as,  a limber  rod ; a limber 
joint. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vow  s.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 47. 

I could  skip 

Out  of  my  skin  now,  like  a subtle  snake, 

I am  so  limber.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  1. 

limber1  (lim'ber),  v.  t.  [<  limber1,  a.]  To 
eause  to  become  limber;  render  limber  or  pli- 
ant. [Bare.] 

Her  stiff  hams,  that  have  not  been  bent  to  a civility  for 
ten  years  past,  are  now  limbered  into  courtesies  three 
deep  at  every  word. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  356. 

limber2  (lim'ber),  n.  [Also  dial,  limmer;  prob. 
< Icel.  lirnar,  limbs,  boughs,  branches  (hence 
in  E.  shafts),  pi.  of  lim,  foliage,  < limr,  a limb 
(branch):  see  limb1-.']  1.  The  shaft  or  thill  of 

a wagon:  usually  in  the  plural. — 2.  The  fore 
part  of  the  carriage  of  a field-gun  or  cannon, 
consisting  of  two  wheels  and  an  axle,  with  a 
framework  and  a pole  for  the  horses.  On  the  ton 
of  the  frame  is  an  ammunition-chest  which  serves  as  a seat 
lor  two  artillerymen.  The  limber  is  connected  with  the 


Limber. 


gun-carriage  by  an  iron  hook  called  the  pintle,  over  which 
passes  an  eye  or  lunette  in  the  trail  of  the  carriage.  When 
the  gun  is  to  be  brought  into  action,  it  is  unlimbered  by 
unfastening  the  trail  from  the  pintle  and  laying  it  on  the 
ground. 

3.  Naut.,  a hole  or  channel  for  the  passage  of 
water  into  the  interior  of  a vessel. 
limber2  (lim'ber),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  limber n.]  To 
attach  the  limber  to,  p.s  a gun  ; fasten  together 
the  two  parts  of  a gun-carriage,  in  preparation 
for  moving  away:  often  with  up. 

The  enemy  soon  limbered  up  and  fled  west. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  244. 

limber-board  (lim'ber-bord),  n.  Naut.,  a short 
plank  placed  over  a limber-hole  to  keep  out 
dirt,  etc. 

limber-box  (lim'ber-boks),  n.  Same  as  limber- 
chest. 

limber-chain  (lim'ber-chan),  n.  1 . In  artillery, 
a keep-chain  which  goes  round  the  pintle  and 
confines  the  trail  to  the  limber,  preventing  its 
flying  off  the  limber-hook.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 
— 2.  Naut.,  a chain  lying  in  the  limber-holes  of 
a ship  so  as  to  be  drawn  to  and  fro  to  clear  the 
holes. 

limber-chest  (lim'ber-ehest),  n.  In  artillery, 
the  box  for  ammunition  placed  on  the  limber 
of  a field-piece.  Sometimes  called  limber-box. 

Some  of  . . . [the  Confederates!,  springing  nimbly  on 
his  limber-chests,  shot  down  his  horses  and  then  his  men. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  103. 

limber-hole  (lim'ber-hol),  n.  Same  as  limber 2, 3. 
limberness  (lim'ber-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  limber  or  easily  bent ; flexibleness ; pli- 
ancy. 

limber-strake  (lim'ber-strak),  n.  The  plank 
in  the  floor  of  a vessel  nearest  the  keelson, 
limb-girdle  (lim'ger"dl),  n.  In  anal.,  the  bony 
or  gristly  apparatus  by  which  a limb  is  attached 
to  the  trunk;  the  basis  of  the  appendicular 
skeleton ; the  shoulder-girdle  or  hip-girdle ; the 
pectoral  or  pelvic  arch. 
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limb-guard  (lim'gard),  n.  Defensive  armor  for 
the  legs  and  arms, 
limbi,  n.  Plural  of  limbus,  2. 
limbic  (lim'bik),  a.  Having  the  character  of  or 
pertaining  to  a limbus  or  border;  bordering; 

marginal Limbic  lobe,  in  anat.  See  lobe. 

limb-mealt  (lim'mel),  ado.  [<  ME.  limmele, 
limemele,  < AS.  Ummcelum,  limb  by  limb,  < lim, 
limb,  + mcelum,  dat.  pi.  of  mail,  a portion,  meal : 
see  meal‘d,  -meal.]  Limb  by  limb ; limb  from 
limb  piecemeal. 

0 that  I had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb  meal. 

^ Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4.  147. 

limbo  (lim'bo),  n.  [Orig.  in  the  phrase  in  Umbo, 
which  is  wholly  L.  (ML.):  L.  in,  in;  limbo,  abl. 
of  limbus,  a border,  edge,  in  ML.  a supposed 
region  on  the  border  of  hell : see  limbus.  The 
prep,  in  being  taken  as  E.,  the  L.  abl.  noun 
came  to  be  used  as  an  E.  noun.]  1.  A sup- 
posed border-land  of  hell;  a region  which  has 
been  believed  by  many  to  exist  on  the  borders 
of  hell,  and  to  be  the  appointed  abode  of  those 
who  have  not  received  the  grace  of  Christ  while 
living,  and  yet  have  not  deserved  the  punish- 
ments of  wilful  and  impenitent  sinners.  See 
the  phrases. 

What  1 heris  thou  no3t  this  vggely  noyse, 

Thes  lurdans  that  in  lyrribo  dwelle, 

Thei  make  menyng  of  many  joies, 

And  musteres  grete  mirthe  thame  emell. 

York  Plays,  p.  378. 
0,  what  a sympathy  of  woe  is  this. 

As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss ! 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 149. 
The  gate  of  Dante’s  Limbo  is  left  ajar  even  for  the  an- 
cient philosophers  to  slip  out. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  113. 

2.  Any  similar  region  apart  from  this  world. 

A limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call’d 
The  Paradise  of  Bools.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  495. 

3.  A prison  or  other  place  of  confinement ; any 
place  where  things  of  little  or  doubtful  value 
are  deposited  or  thrown  aside. 

He  threw  it  therefore  into  a limbo  of  ambiguities. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  v. 
Quarantine  is  a sort  of  limbo,  without  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized society.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

There  is  a limbo  of  curious  evidence  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  pre-uacal  influences. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  Pref. 

LimhD  of  infants  (limbus  inf antiun  or  infantum'',  in  Rom. 
Cath.  and  scholastic  theol.,  the  appointed  place  after  death 
of  infants  who  die  without  receiving  biptism.  — L>mbo  Of 
tne  fathers  or  of  the  patriarchs  t limbus  patrum),  the 
place  (the  outermost  circle  of  hell)  where  it  has  been  be- 
lieved the  spiri  sof  the  righteous  who  died  before  the  death 
of  Christ  were  confined  until  his  descent  into  hell.  It  has 
been  iden titled  with  the  “prison”  of  the  spiri; s to  whom 
Christ  preached  when  “put  to  death  in  the  flesh”  (1  Pet 
iii.  18-20). 

limb-root  (lim'rot),  n.  In  anat.,  the  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  bears  a limb.  Thus,  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  arches,  or  shoulder-  and  hip  girdles,  are  the 
limb-roots  respectively  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs:  the 
actinosts  of  some  fishes  are  limb-roots. 

Limburger  cheese.  See  cheese1. 
limburgite  (lim'berg-it),  n.  [<  Limburg,  a ruin 
near  Sasbach,  Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Rhine,  + 
-t£e2.]  The  name  given  by  Rosenbnsch  to  a 
rock  which  is  related  toperidotrie,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  olivin  and  augite  with  some  magne- 
tite and  apatite  in  a variable  but  largely  vitre- 
ous groundmaSS.  It  is  essentially  a basalt  destitute 
of  feldspathic  constituents.  To  specimens  of  this  rock 
from  Bohemia  the  name  of  magma-basalt  was  given  by 
★ Boficky. 

limbus  (lim'bus),  n.  [L.,  a border,  edge,  ML. 
esp.  as  in  def.  1 of  limbo : see  limbo,  limb 2.]  1. 

Same  as  limbo , 1. 

What  thanne,  is  lymbus  lorne,  alias ! 

Garre  Satan  helpe  that  we  were  wroken, 

This  werke  is  werse  thanne  euere  it  was. 

York  Plays,  p.  384. 

2.  PI.  limbi  (-bi).  In  anat.,  a border — Limbus 
infantium  or  infantum.  See  limbo  of  infants,  under 
limbo. — Limbus  laminae  spiralis,  the  membranous  spi- 
ral cushion  resting  on  the  border  of  the  osseous  spiral 
lamina  of  the  cochlea.  It  extends  from  the  attachment  of 
the  membrane  of  Keissner  and  terminates  externally  in  a 
crest  overhanging  the  spiral  groove. — Limbus  pallialis, 
the  pallial  border;  the  edge  of  the  mantle  or  mantle  flap 
of  a mollusk. — Limbus  patrum.  See  limbo  of  the  fathers, 
★under  limbo. 

lime1  (lim),  n.  [<  ME.  lim,  lym,  < AS.  lim,  bitu- 
men, cement,  glue,  = D.  lijm  = MLG.  lim  = 
OHG.  MHG.  lim,  G.  leim,  glue,  = Icel.  lim  = 
Sw.  Dan.  lim,  lime,  glue;  akin  to  AS.  lam,  E. 
loam,  to  Icel.  leir , etc.,  clay,  mnd  (>  E.  lair 3), 
and  prob.  to  L.  limus,  slime,  mud;  cf.  L.  linere, 
smear:  see  liniment,  letter 3.]  1.  Any  viscous 
substance ; especially,  a viscous  substance  laid 
on  twigs  for  catching  birds ; bird-lime. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  68. 
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2.  An  alkaline  earth  of  great  economic  im- 
portance. It  is  the  oxid  of  the  metallic  base  calcium; 
but  neither  this  metal  nor  its  oxid  occurs  in  nature  in 
the  uncombined  condition,  although  existing  in  enormous 
quantity  in  various  combinations.  Lime  as  artificially 
made  for  use  in  the  arts  is  prepared  by  calcining  lime- 
stone or  marble,  or  sometimes  sea-shells,  in  properly  con- 
structed furnaces,  known  generally  as  lime-kilns,  or  sim- 
ply kilns.  By  this  process  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off 
from  the  lime,  and  tne  latter  remains  as  an  infusible  amor- 
phous substance,  which  is  white  when  pure  limestone  has 
been  employed.  In  this  condition  it  is  commonly  known 
as  quicklime.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts  moist- 
ure and  falls  into  powder,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 
according  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
quality  of  the  lime.  This  process  is  called  air-slaking. 
For  use  in  preparing  mortar  lime  is  slaked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  which  is  absorbed  with  avidity  and  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat,  lime  may  be  so  slaked 
that  if  packed  in  tight  barrels  immediately  after  the  slak- 
ing it  will  keep  for  months  without  serious  change  or  in- 
jury ; in  most  cases,  however,  the  lime  is  slaked  with  the 
addition  of  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  then  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  the  amount  of  sand  deemed  suitable  for 
making  the  desired  quality  of  mortar.  ( ee  mortar.)  There 
are  few  limestones  which  do  not  contain  a greater  or  less 
quantity  of  sand  and  clay  or  of  silicates  of  various  bases 
mixed  with  the  calcareous  material.  Ihe  lime  as  prepared 
from  various  qualities  of  rocks  vaiies  in  character  w ith  the 
nature  and  amount  of  this  foreign  admixture.  limestone 
containing  less  than  5 or  (J  per  cent,  of  impurities  yields 
a rich  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a “fat”  lime ; with  more 
than  that  amount  the  lime  is  poor,  and  does  not  augment 
in  bulk  to  any  considerable  extent  when  slaked  with  water. 
When  the  amount  of  silica,  alumina,  etc.,  in  the  limestone 
is  increased  to  above  15  per  cent.,  the  lime  made  from  it 
.begins  to  acquire  the  property  known  as  “ hj  draulicity,  ’ or 
of  hardening,  or  “setting,”  as  it  is  technically  calh  d,  under 
water.  (See  cement,  2.)  By  far  the  most  extensive  use  made 
of  lime  is  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  mortar ; but  there  are 
many  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  when  a strong 
and  cheap  base  is  desired.  It  is  of  importance  in  tanning, 
in  various  processes  of  chemical  manufacture,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  ammonia  and  the  caustic  alkalis  and  of 
bleachii  g powder,  for  fertilizing  or  ameliorating  land, 
for  purifying  gas,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  found  in  the  form  of  ala- 
baster and  of  selenite.  It  is  roasted  at  a low  heat  and 
ground  to  make  plaster  of  Baris : used  for  molding  and 
statuary.  For  notices  o i the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
most  important  salts  of  lime,  see,  for  the  carbonates,  calcite, 
aragonite , limestone,  and  marble  ; for  the  sulphates,  anhy- 
drite, gypsum , and  plaster  of  Paris  (under  plaster) ; for  the 
phosphates,  apatite  and  pho  phori  e.  For  the  presence 
and  action  of  lime  in  natural  waters,  see  water,  and  also 
stalagmite  and  stalactite.— Cblorid  of  lime.  Same  as 
calx  chlora,ta  (which  see,  under  calxi). — Cream  of  lime. 
See  crcamX.—  Hydraulic  lime.  See  hydraulic.— Lime 
cartri  lg3.  See  cartridge.—  Milk  of  lime.  See  milk.— 
Vniite  lime,  a solution  or  preparat  on  of  lime  used  for 
whitewashing;  a variety  of  whitewash.  (See  also  gas- 
lime.) 

lime1  (lim),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  limed,  ppr.  lim- 
ing. [<  ME.  limev,  < AS.  lindan  (=  D.  lijmen  = 
OHG.  limjan , MHG.  limen,  G.  leimen  = Dan.  lime 
= Sw.  limma),  smear  with  lime,  < lim , lime;  see 
lime1,  n.]  1.  To  smear  with  a viscous  sub- 

stance for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds. 

For  who  so  wol  his  hondis  lywe. 

They  mosten  be  the  more  unclene. 

G ower.  (HalliweU. ) 

York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  limed  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst.  they’ll  tangle  thee. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.  54. 

Hence — 2.  To  entangle;  insnare;  encumber. 

0 limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engaged  1 Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  68. 

True— we  had  limed  ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the  chance. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  To  apply  lime  to ; in  a special  use,  to  manure 
with  lime,  as  soil ; throw  lime  into,  as  a pond 
or  stream,  to  kill  the  fish  in  it. 

Encouragement.  . . to  improve  flandl  by  draining,  marl- 
ing, and  liming.  Sir  J.  Child,  On  Trade. 

4.  To  sprinkle  with  slaked  lime,  as  a floor ; treat 
with  lime ; in  leather-manuf.,  to  steep  (hides)  in 
a solution  of  lime  in  order  to  remove  the  hair. 
— 5f.  To  cement. 

I will  not  ruinate  my  father’s  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  84. 

lime2  (lim),  n.  and  a.  [A  corruption  of  lineA  for 
orig.  lind : see  lind.]  I.  n.  A tree  of  the  genus 
Till  a,  family  Tiliacese;  the  linden. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tree  so  called. 
—Lime  hawk-moth,  Smerinthus  tilise , whose  larva  feeds 
★on  the  lime.  [Eng.] 

lime3  (lim),  n.  [<  F.  lime , < Pers.  limit',  a lemon, 
a citron:  see  lemon.']  1.  A tree,  a variety  of 
Citrus  Limon.  The  sour  lime  (a  variety  of  Citrus  hys- 
trix)  has  a globose  fruit,  smaller  than  the  lemon,  with 
thin  rind,  and  yields  an  extremely  acid  juice.  (See  lime- 
juice.)  It  is  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  India,  Florida, 
etc.  The  sweet  lime  of  India  is  a variety  of  C.  Limon. 
2.  The  fruit  of  the  lime-tree. 

The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  lime. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  573. 
Indian  wild  lime.  See  Limonia. — Ogeechee  lime,  the 
sour  tupelo,  Nyssa  Ogeche,  found  in  parts  of  the  southern 
United  States.  Its  large  acid  fruit  is  made  into  a con- 
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eerve  called  Ogeechee  limes. — Wild  lime,  F agar  a Fa- 

Sara,  a small  tree  with  a hard,  close-grained,  reddish- 
rown  wood,  found  in  tropical  America  and  extending 
into  the  southern  United  States, 
lime't  (lim),  n.  [Also  leam,  *liem,  lyam;  < OP. 
Item,  also  lien,  F.  lien  = Pr.  liam  — Pg.  liame, 
ligarne  = It.  legame,  ligarne,  < L.  ligamen,  a band : 
see  lien 2 (another  form  of  the  same  word)  and 
ligament .]  A cord  for  leading  a dog;  a leash. 
Hence  timer,  limmer 3,  limehound. 

My  hound  then  in  my  lyam,  I by  the  woodman’s  art 
Forecast  where  I may  lodge  the  goodly  high-palm’d  hart. 

Drayton,  Muse’s  Elysium,  vi. 

limer’t,  n.  [ME.  lime,  lyme,  < OF.  *lime  (?),  limit, 
< L.  limes,  limit:  see  limit.']  Limit;  end. 

Ry3t  as  we  cleye  3et  the  same, 

And  herrafter  shulde  \vith0u3te  lyme. 

Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  4.  ( Eallvwell .) 

lime6t,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  timer,  F.  timer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
Umar = It.  limare,  < L.  limare,  file,  < lima,  a file.] 
To  file ; polish. 

It  was  like  a lymed  Tvar.  a thynge  of]  glas, 

But  that  it  shoon  ful  more  clere. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1124. 

limeball-light  (llm'bal-llt),  n.  Same  as  calcium 
light  (which  see,  under  calcium). 
lime-boil  (lim'boil),  n.  In  calico-bleaching,  the 
boiling  of  the  goods  in  a keir  with  milk  of 
lime.  Also  called  lime-bowl:. 
lime-burner  (llm'ber"ner),  n.  One  who  bums 
limestone  to  form  lime. 

lime-bush  (lim'ousb),  n.  A bush  smeared 
with  lime. 

He’s  flown  to  another  lime-bush  ; there  he  will  flutter 
as  long  more,  till  he  have  ne’er  a feather  left. 

li.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

lime-catcher  (lim'kack^r),  n.  In  a steam- 
boiler  plant,  an  apparatus  to  cause  precipita- 
tion of  lime  salts  in  the  feed-water  before  it 
enters  the  boilers.  It  is  a chamber  holding  trays  or 
shelves  over  which  the  feed- water  trickles  in  thin  films 
while  exposed  to  heat  from  the  escaping  exhaust  steam 
of  the  engine.  The  water  is  heated  to  a point  at  which 
the  acid  carbonates  of  lime  are  decomposed,  and  the 
insoluble  proto-carbonates  are  li  ft  in  the  vessel. 

lime-cracker  (lim ' krak  " 6r),  n.  In  cement- 
works,  a mill  in  which  crude  plaster  and  calcined 
limestone  are  coarsely  ground.  It  ismade  of  chilled 
iron,  and  its  core  and  teeth  are  removable  in  sections,  so 
that  separate  parts  can  be  repaired  when  affected  by  wear. 

lime-dogt  (Um'dog),  n.  A limehound. 
lime-feldspar  (llm'feld"spar),  n.  Seo  feldspar. 
lime-floor  (lim'flor),  n.  A floor  made  of  lime 
mortar  beaten  and  smoothed  to  an  even  surface, 
limehoundt  (lim'hound),  n.  [Also  leamhound; 
so  called  as  being  led  by  a lime  or  leam ; < lime 4 
+ hound.  Cf.  limmer2  and  it/m2.]  A dog  used 
in  hunting  the  wild  boar ; a limmer. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a lime  hound  winde  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray, 

At  leugtli  found  out  whereas  she  hidden  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  25. 

lime-juice  (lim'jos),  n.  The  juice  of  the  lime, 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  lemon- 
juice.  It  is  especially  in  favor  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and 
forms  a part  of  the  outfit,  of  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages, 
* especially  for  arctic  regions. 

lime-juicer  (lim'jo'ser),  n.  A British  sailor: 
so  called  because  he  is  obliged  by  law  to  use 
lime-juice  at  sea  as  an  antiscorbutic.  [Amer. 
naut.  slang.] 

lime-kiln  (lim'kil),  n.  [Formerly  also  limekiU; 
< lime 1 4-  kiln.']  A kiln  or  furnace  in  which  lime 
is  made  by  calcining  limestone  or  shells, 
lime-light  (lim 'lit),  n.  Same  as  calcium  light 
(which  see,  under  calcium). 
lime-machine  ( llm/ma-shen// ),n.  In  gas-manuf. , 
a machine  for  purifying  gas  by  causing  it  to 
pass  through  lime. 

Limenitis  (lim-e-m'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A ige- 
ving , an  epithet  of  Artemis,  lit.  of  harbors,  < hi- 
fif/v,  a harbor,  haven.]  A genus  of  nymphalid 
butterflies,  having  the  head  narrower  than  the 
thorax,  the  antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  ample  wings  without  ocelli.  L.  Camilla  and 
1/.  sibylla  are  brownish-black  European  species  with 
white  markings  notable  for  their  graceful  flight.  L.  Ursu- 
la and  L.  arlhernis  are  found  in  tue  middle  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States.  L.  sibylla  is  the  white 
admiral  of  English  collectors.  L.  disippus  is  a very  com- 
mon North  American  butterfly,  also  called  Basilarchia  ar- 
chippus (not  to  be  confounded  with  Danaus  or  Danais  ar- 
chippus,  now  called  D.  plexippus).  Most  of  the  American 
species  are  now  placed  in  Basilarchia.  See  cut  under 
disippus. 

rime-ointment  (lim' ointment),  n.  In  phar.t 
an  ointment  consisting  of  ’4  parts  of  slaked 
lime,  1 part  of  lard,  and  3 parts  of  olive-oil. 
lime-pit  (lim'pit),  n.  A limestone-quarry, 
lime-powder  (lim'pou//der),  n.  The  crackled 
lime  resulting  from  air-slaking. 
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lime-punch  (lim'punch),  n.  A punch  in  which 
lime-juice  is  substituted  for  lemon-juice, 
limerf,  limeret,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 

limmer 3. 

Limerick  hook,  lace,  etc.  See  hook , lace,  etc. 
lime-rod  (lim 'rod),  n.  [ME.  lymrod;  < lime 1 
+ rod.]  A twig  smeared  with  bird-lime.  Also 
lime-tivig , and  formerly  limeyard. 

The  egle  of  blak  therin, 

Caught  with  the  lymrod. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  394. 

limes  (li'mez),  n. ; pi.  limites  (lim'i-tez).  [L.,  a 
cross-path,  balk,  boundary,  limit : see  limit,  n.] 
1.  In  anat.,  one  of  two  distinct  tracts  of  the 
lateral  root  of  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain, 
distinguished  as  limes  alba  and  limes  cinerea. 
Wilder  and  Gage , Anat.  Tech.,  p.  480. — 2.  In 
zool. , a boundary;  a line  of  division  or  separation 
between  two  parts  or  organs — Limes  facialis,  in 
ornith.,  the  facial  boundary,  or  facial  outline;  the  line  or 
limit  of  the  feathers  all  around  the  base  of  the  bill.  It 
forms  in  different  groups  of  birds  various  salient  and  re- 
entrant angles,  of  some  significance  in  classification.  The 
most  constant  saliences  are  the  frontal  points,  or  antise. 
See  ant-ice. 

lime-sink  (lim'singk),  n.  A rounded  hole  or 
depression  in  the  ground  in  limestone  districts, 
lime-sour  (llm'sour),  n.  In  calico-bleaching, 
same  as  gray  sour  (which  see,  under  gray). 
lime-spreader  (lim,spred//er),  n.  In  agri.,  a 
perforated  box  on  wheels,  or  a special  form  of 

★cart,  for  distributing  lime  over  land, 
limestone  (lim'ston),  n.  Rock  consisting  wholly 
or  in  large  part  of  calcareous  material  or  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is 
some  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  the  lime,  the 
rock  is  called  dolomitic  limestone,  and  from  this  there  may 
be  a gradual  transition  to  dolomite.  Marble  is  the  name 
given  to  the  more  crystalline  limestones,  and  especially 
to  such  as  are  solid  and  handsome  enough  to  be  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  or  in  costly  buildings.  Limestones 
are  classed  as  silidous  or  argillaceous , according  to  the 
amount  of  sand  or  silica  or  of  clay  they  contain.  They 
are  of  many  shades  of  color,  reddish,  grayish,  and  slate- 
colored  tints  being  the  most  common.  Many  marbles, 
however,  are  either  pure  white  or  slightly  clouded  with 
tints  of  gray,  red,  or  brown  ; but  some  are  so  dark  as  to 
appear  when  polished  almost  black.  The  limestone  of  the 
fossiliferous  stratified  groups  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  result  of  organic  agencies,  just  as  limestone  de- 
posits are  seen  forming  at  the  present  time  from  the  debris 
of  coral  growth.  The  crystalline  varieties  of  limestone 
and  marble  which  occur  in  the  azoic  or  archsean  rocks  are 
by  some  believed  to  be  a chemical  precipitate  or  segrega- 
tion, while  others  consider  their  existence  proof  that  these 
rocks,  in  which  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found,  are  meta- 
morphosed sedimentary  beds,  and  that  this  limestone  is 
also  the  result  of  organic  life. — Baculite  limestone. 
See  baculite.  - Bala  limestone,  in  geol.,  a bed  of  lime- 
stone which  is  an  important  and  very  fossiliferous  member 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  in  North  Wales.— Bastard, 
bituminous,  burnt  limestone.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Bird's-eyd  limestone,  or  Lowville  limestone,  one  of 
the  subgroups  into  which  the  Lower  Silurian  has  been 
divided  by  the  New  York  geologists : so  called  because  it 
has  crystalline  points  scattered  through  it  producing  a 
resemblance  to  bird’s-eye  maple. — Carboniferous  lime- 
stone. Same  as  mountain  limestone. — Chazy  lime- 
stone, in  geol.,  the  name  given  by  the  New  York 
Geological  Survey  to  a member  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series  lying  next  below  the  Trenton  division.  The  most 
abundmt  and  interesting  fossil  which  it  contains  is  the 
Maclurea  magna,  which  is  a conspicuous  object  in  the 
black  marble  quarried  at  Isle  La  Motte  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain, and  in  other  localities,  and  used  extensively  for 
floor-tiles  in  halls  and  public  buildings,  in  square  slabs  or 
tiles  alternating  with  those  of  white  marble. — Cornifer- 
ous  or  Onondaga  limestone,  an  important  member  of 
the  New  York  series  of  formations  and  widely  distributed 
through  the  Appalachian  region  and  the  Ohio  valley.  In 
Canada  this  rock  is,  in  part  at  least,  a source  of  petroleum 
which  is  oi  considerable  economic  importance.  It  forms 
with  the  Schoharie  and  Esopus  grits  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Lower  Devonian  series  in  the  New  York  system. — Dud- 
lay  limestone,  a highly  fossiliferous  limestone  belong- 
ing to  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  occurring  near  Dudley 
in  England,  and  essentially  equivalent  to  the  Wenlock 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  masses  of  co~al,  shells, 
and  trilobites.  Also  called  Dudley  rock. — Fontaine- 
bleau llmastone,  a variety  of  cnlcite  from  Fontainebleau, 
in  rhombohedral  crystals  peculiar  in  containing  a large 
amount  (about  60  per  cent.)  of  sand  as  impurity. — Ga- 
lena limestone,  the  dolomitic  rock,  of  Lower  Silurian 
age,  in  which  the  lead  ore  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead 
region  chiefly  occurs.  The  formation  has  a thickness  of 
100-250  feet,  and  is  in  large  part  almost  a pure  dolomite. 
— Granular  limestone.  See  granular.—  Helderberg 
limestone,  a name  derived  from  the  Helderberg  moun- 
tains in  New  York,  applied  to  rocks  of  Devonian  age. 
These  limestones  include  four  groups  of  calcareous  lime 
beds,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  fossil  re- 
mains.— Indusial  limestone.  See  indusial.—  Jura 
limestone,  the  limestone  rock  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Oolite  of  British  writers.  It  is 
composed  of  limestones  of  various  qualities,  clays,  marls, 
and  sandstones.—  Keokuk  limestone,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  carboniferous  limestone,  of  importance  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  It  lies  between  the  Burlington  and 
St.  Louis  limestones.  In  this  group  the  geode-bed  occurs. 
See  geode.—  Magnesian  limestone,  a carbonate  of  lime 
containing  some  carbonate  of  magnesia.  When  the  two 
are  present  in  the  necessary  proportion  to  form  dolomite 
(54.35  of  the  former  to  45.65  of  the  latter),  the  rock  is  usu- 
ally called  by  that  name.  See  dolomite. — Mountain 
limestone,  the  lowest  of  the  three  groups  into  which 
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the  entire  Carboniferous  series  in  England  is  divided. 
It  is  overlain  by  the  millstone-grit,  and  over  this  are  the 
coal-measures  proper.  These  general  divisions  hold  good 
over  a large  part  of  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  United  States.  Even  in  China 
there  is  a limestone  formation  corresponding  in  geologi- 
cal position  and  fossil  contents  with  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  England.  Wherever  it  occurs,  this  formation  is 
characterized  by  similar  fossils.  Among  these  the  most 
abundant  forms  are  — rhizopods,  especially  the  wide- 
spread genus  Fusulina ; crinoids,  in  great  variety  and 
beauty ; brachiopods,  especially  of  the  genera  Productus 
and  Spiri/er ; corals,  among  which  the  genus  Lithostro- 
tion  is  conspicuous ; ganoid  and  selachian  fishes ; and 
also  the  earliest  amphibians  known.  The  trilobites,  very 
characteristic  of  groups  lower  than  the  Carboniferous, 
have  in  the  mountain  limestone  almost  entirely  died  out. 
This  formation  is  of  great  interest  in  the  M ississippi  val- 
ley, on  account  of  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  covers 
and  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  fossil  remains.  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  the  mountain  limestone 
contains  workable  beds  of  coal.  Also  called  carbonifer- 
ous limestone.  See  carboniferous. — Niagara  or  Lock- 
port  limestone,  an  important  member  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series,  largely  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  farther  west.#  The  Medina  sandstone,  the 
Clinton  beds,  the  B,ochester*shale,  and  Niagara  limestone 
together  form  the  “Niagara  period”  or  Niagaran.  The 
Niagaran  contains  large  numbers  of  corals,  crinoids, 
brachiopods,  and  trilobites.  It  is  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  the  Wenlock  group  of  English  geologists.  Near  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  this  rock  contains  many  geodes  lined 
with  crystals  of  dog-tooth  spar  (calcite),  pearl-spar,  and 
other  minerals.  The  rocks  of  the  Niagaran  are  overlain 
by  the  Guelph  and  Salina  beds. — Nummulitic  lime- 
stone. See  Foraminifera. — Trenton  limestone,  a 
rock  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  finely  exhibited  at  Trenton 
Falls,  New  York,  and  hence  so  named  by  the  geologists 
of  the  New  Yoik  Survey.  It  is  also  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  series  farther  west  than  New  York,  and  south 
through  the  Appalachian  range.  It  is  generally  a highly 
fossiliferous  rock,  rich  in  crinoids,  brachiopods,  trilobites, 
cephalopods,  and  gastropods.  The  Trenton,  Black  River, 
and  Lowville  limestones  constitute  the  Mohawkian  group. 
See  marble. 

limestone-meter  (lim'  ston-me^tfr),  v.  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  proportion  of 
calcareous  matter  in  soils. 

lime-tree  (llm'tre),  n.  Same  as  lime2.—  Lime- 
tree  winter  moth.  See  moth. 

lime-twig  (llm'twig),  n.  [<  ME.  lime-twig  ; < 
timet  + twig1.]  A twig  smeared  with  bird- 
lime ; hence,  that  which  catches ; a snare ; a 
beguiling  trick  or  device. 

I doubt  his  lime  twigs  catch  not; 

If  they  do,  all ’s  provided. 

Fletcher  and,  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iv.  2. 
Enter’d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells. 

And  yet  came  oif.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  646. 

limetwig  (llm'twig),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  lime- 
twigged,  ppr.  limetwigging.  [<  lime-twig,  n.]  To 
beset  with  lime-twigs  or  snares;  entangle  or 
retard. 

Not  to  have  their  consultations  lime-twigged  with  quirks 
and  sophisms  of  philosophical  persons. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary,  Pref. 

lime-vial  (llm'vi"al),  ».  A vial  of  quicklime 
intended  for  incendiary  purposes:  an  object 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a large  bulbous 
mass  on  the  end  of  an  arrow  in  some  medieval 
pictures. 

lime-wash  (lim/  wosh),  n.  A coating  given  with 
a solution  of  lime;  whitewash. 

limewash  (lim'wosh),  v.  t.  [<  lime-wash,  «.] 
To  whitewash. 

Even  in  Cornwall  and  North  Devon,  moorstone  cottages 
look  very  “ dejected  ” unless  they  are  lime-washed. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  237. 

lime-water  (llm'wa',ter),  «.  A saturated  aque- 
ous solution  of  lime.  Itis  astringent  and  alkaline,  and 
when  added  to  milk  it  prevents  the  formation  of  dense  co- 
agula.  It  is  used  in  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  and  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  to  ulcers,  etc.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  clarification  of  coarse  sugar. 

limewortt  (llm'wert),  n.  An  old  name  of  the 
catch-fly,  Silene  Armenia,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  plants. 

limeyardt,  n.  [ME.  limgerd ; < lime  + yard1.] 
Same  as  lime-rod. 

I likne  it  to  a lym-serde  to  drawen  men  to  hell, 

And  to  worchipe  of  the  fend  to  wraththen  the  soules. 

Piers  Plowman’ 8 Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  564. 

Limicola  (li-mik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  limus,  mud 
(see  lime1),  + colere,  inhabit.]  A genus  of  small 
broad-billed  sandpipers  of  the  family  Scolopa- 
cidte,  having  as  type  Tringaplatyrhyncha.  Koch, 
1816. 

Limicolae  (li-mik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Limi- 
cola.]  1.  In  ornith.,  an  order  or  a suborder  of 
birds,  a part  of  the  old  order  Grallce  or  Gral- 
latores,  including  most  of  those  wading  birds 
the  few  (usually  four)  young  of  which  run  about 
at  birth,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
heron  tribe,  which  are  reared  in  the  nest,  or  of 
the  rail  tribe,  which  lay  numerous  eggs,  it  is 
called  the  “plover-snipe  group,"  and  embraces  the  fami- 
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lies  Charadriidce  and  Scolopacidte,  or  plovers  and  snipes, 
and  their  allies,  as  sandpipers,  curlews,  godwits,  avosets, 
stilts,  turnstones,  oyster-catchers,  etc.  It  is  approximate- 
ly equivalent  to  the  Longirostres  and  Pressirostres  of  Cu- 
vier. In  Sundevall's  system  it  is  restricted  to  the  snipes, 
tattlers,  sandpipers,  stilts,  and  avosets,  and  is  thus  little 
more  extensive  than  the  family  Scdopamda).  Also  called 
Debilirostres. 

2.  In  Vermes,  a group  of  chtetopod  worms  con- 
taining those  Scoleina  which  are  maritime  and 
characterized  by  having  the  looped  canals 
highly  developed  and  differentiated  as  seminal 
ducts : distinguished  from  ordinary  earthworms 
or  Terricolce. 

limicole  (lim'i-kol),  a.  Same  as  limicoline. 
limicoline  (li-mik'o-lin),  a.  and  n.  [As  Limi- 
cola  + -ine1.]  I.  a.  Living  on  or  in  mud;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Limicolce,  in 
either  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  a common 
epithet  of  the  large  group  of  birds  known  as 
shore-birds,  bay-snipe,  etc. 

II.  n.  In  ornith .,  a member  of  the  Limicolce. 
limicolous  (ll-mik'o-lus),  a.  [As  Limicola  + 
-ows.]  Living  in  mud ; limicoline. 

In  many  limicolous  forms,  as  in  earthworms. 

Encyc.  Bril.,  XXIV.  C78. 

Limidse  (lim'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lima  + -idw."] 
A family  of  monomyarian  acephalous  bivalves 
or  lamellibranch  mollusks,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Lima , having  the  mantle-margins  fringed 
with  tentacular  filaments,  the  foot  finger-like, 
the  lips  tentaculate,  and  the  shell  obliquely 
oval,  with  the  umbones  eared,  the  anterior  side 
gaping,  and  the  posterior  rounded.  They  live  in 
the  sand  and  generally  burrow,  but  are  able  to  move  like 
scallops  through  the  water  by  rapidly  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  valves.  Many  of  them  attach  themselves  by  a bys- 
sus  and  form  a sort  of  nest.  The  animal  is  generally  of  an 
orange  or  bright-red  color.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
★ occur  in  most  seas.  Also  Limadce.  See  cut  under  Lima. 

liminal  (lim'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  limen  ( limin -), 
threshold  (cf.  eliminate ),  + -al.~\  Pertaining 
to  the  threshold  or  entrance  ; relating  to  the 
beginning;  inceptive;  in  psychol.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a limen.  See  supplement. 

Every  stimulus  must  reach  a certain  intensity  before 
any  appreciable  sensation  results.  This  point  is  known 
as  the  threshold  or  liminal  intensity. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  114. 

The  liminal  difficulties  cannot  be  evaded  without  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  body  of  the  exposi- 
tion. Mind,  IX.  428. 

liming  (li'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lime1,  «;.] 

1.  The  operation  of  treating  with  lime,  or  of 
sprinkling  with  slaked  lime  ; in  leatlier-manuf., 
the  steeping  of  hides  in  a solution  of  lime  to 
remove  their  hair. — 2.  In  bleaching , a solution 
of  lime  in  water. — 3.  The  smearing  of  twigs 

★with  lime  to  catch  birds ; bird-liming, 
limit  (lim'it),  n.  [<  ME.  limite , lymyte , < OF. 
limite , F.  limite  = Sp.  limite  = Pg.  It.  limite , < 
L.  limes  ( limit -),  a cross-path  or  balk  between 
fields,  hence  a boundary,  boundary  line  or  wall, 
any  path  or  road,  border,  limit;  cf.  limen , a 
threshold.  Cf.  lime 5.]  1.  A definite  terminal 

or  border  line ; a boundary;  that  which  bounds 
or  circumscribes  in  a material  manner ; as,  the 
northern  limit  of  a field  or  town;  the  limits  of  a 
country. 

Whiche  .ij.  place  be  the  lymytes  or  endes  of  the  Holy 
Lande  the  longest  waye. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  42. 

Here,  the  double-founted  stream, 

Jordan,  true  limit  eastward.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  145. 
Nor  ceas’d  her  madness  and  her  flight  before 
She  touch’d  the  limit  of  the  Pharian  shore. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  L 

The  spectrum  extends  in  both  directions  beyond  its 
visible  limits.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  66. 

2.  A terminal  line  or  point  in  general ; the  ex- 
tent or  reach  beyond  which  continuity  ceases ; 
a fixed  term  or  bound  as  to  amount,  supply, 
continuance,  inclusion,  or  the  like:  used  of 
both  material  and  immaterial  things : as,  to 
reach  the  limit  of  one’s  resources  ; the  limit  of 
vision  or  of  resistance;  to  set  limits  to  one’s 
ambition. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds  and 
limits.  Hoolcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  14. 

Dispatch ; the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  3. 8. 

The  Limits  of  my  Paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  par- 
ticular in  Instances  of  this  kind. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  297. 

Not  without  a few  falls  in  the  wrestle  with  Nature  do 
we  learn  the  limits  of  our  own  power,  and  the  pitiless  im- 
mensity of  the  power  that  is  not  ours. 

J.  JR.  Seeley,  Nat  Religion,  p.  27. 

3.  That  which  is  within  or  defined  by  limits; 
confine;  district;  region. 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 

They  came,  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  755. 
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The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  73. 

The  voyageur  here  also  generally  holds  his  place  in  the 
front  rank,  explores  and  reports  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  timber  in  certain  limits  or  lots. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  550. 

4f.  A logical  term.  See  the  quotation. 

In  this  proposition,  every  man  is  a sensible  body  ; these 
two  words,  man  and  sensible  body,  are  the  terms,  limits, 
or  bounds,  whereof  as  the  said  proposition  is  compounded, 
so  into  the  same  it  is  to  be  resolved,  as  into  his  uttermost 
parts  that  have  any  signification. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1619). 

5.  In  math.,  the  precise  boundary  between  two 
continuous  regions  of  magnitude  or  quantity ; 
especially,  the  point  at  which  a variable  upon 
which  some  function  depends  passes  through 
infinity.  It  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  value  that  a 
variable  quantity  may  indefinitely  approach  but  can  never 
reach. 

A superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is  any  greater 
positive  number  than  the  greatest  of  these  roots. 

Burnside  and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations,  I.  180. 

6t.  A limb,  as  a limit  or  extremity  of  the  body. 

Hurried 

Here  to  this  place,  i’  the  open  air,  before 

I have  got  strength  of  limit. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2.  107. 

Thought  it  very  strange  that  nature  should  endow  so 
fair  a face  with  so  hard  a heart,  such  comely  limits  with 
such  perverse  conditions. 

Titana  and  Theseus,  bl.  lett.,  cited  by  Steevens.  ( Nares .) 

Ecliptic  limits.  See  ecliptic.— Equation  of  limits.  See 
equation.— Limit  Of  a planet,  its  greatest  heliocentric 
latitude.— Limit  Of  distinct  vision,  the  smallest  or  great- 
est distance  from  which  the  image  of  an  object  can  be 
fixed  upon  the  retina.— Limit  of  elasticity.  See  elasti- 
city.— Limit  of  the  roots  of  an  equation,  a value  greater 
than  the  greatest  root  or  smaller  than  the  smallest. — Lim- 
its of  a prison,  j ail  limits,  or  simply  limits.  See  jail.  — 
Limits  of  integration.  See  integration.—  Magnetic 
limit.  See  magnetic.— Method  or  doctrine  of  limits, 
the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  reason  about  infinite  and  in- 
finitesimal quantities,  that  phrases  in  mathematics  con- 
taining these  and  cognate  words  are  not  to  be  understood 
literally,  but  are  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
functions  spoken  of  behave  in  certain  ways  when  their 
variables  are  indefinitely  increased  cr  diminished,  and 
that  the  fundamental  formula  of  the  differential  calculus 
should  be  based  upon  the  conception  of  a limit.  (See  def. 

6,  above.)  The  first  of  these  positions  is  not  now  tena- 
ble : the  hypothesis  of  infinite  and  infinitesimal  quanti- 
ties is  consistent,  and  can  be  reasoned  about  mathemati- 
cally. But  the  doctrine  of  limits  should  be  understood 
to  rest  upon  the  general  principle  that  every  proposition 
must  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a possible  experience. 
The  problems  to  which  this  method  is  applied  belong  to 
three  types : the  summation  of  series,  the  problem  of  tan- 
gents, and  the  problem  of  quadratures.  (See  series  and 
problem.)  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  Newton’s  method 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  Its  rival  is  the  method  of 
infinitesimals,  which  is  almost  excluded  from  the  text- 
books at  present. — Three-mile  limit.  See  mile.  = 
Syn.  1.  Confine,  termination,  bourn,  precinct,  bound- 
ary, frontier  (see  boundary) ; restriction,  restraint, 
check. 

limit  (lim'it),  v.  [<  ME.  limiten , < OF.  limiter , 
F.  limiter  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  limitar  = It.  limitare, 
< L.  limitare , bound,  limit,  fix,  determine,  < 
limes  (limit-),  a boundary,  limit:  see  limit,  n . 
Cf.  delimit .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  restrict  wittdn 
limits;  bound;  set  bounds  to. 

They  . . . limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Ps.  lxxviii.  41. 

In  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has  been 
taken  to  limit  men’s  possessions. 

Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

2.  To  assign  to  a limit  or  confine ; fix  within  a 
limit;  allot. 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  25. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are  not  limited  to  this  short 
life,  and  to  this  visible  world. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

3.  To  fix  as  a limit;  assign  exclusively  or  spe- 
cifically. [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Again,  he  limiteth  a certain  day.  Heb.  iv.  7. 

And,  as  you  do  answer,  I do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  123. 

Their  time  limeted  them  being  expired,  they  returned 
to  ye  ship.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  82. 

Limiting  case  of  a hypothesis  involving  continuity,  a 
case  which  is  indefinitely  near  to  cases  which  conform  to 
the  general  conditions,  and  also  to  cases  which  violate 
these  conditions.  Thus,  a tangent  to  a circle  is  a limiting 
case  of  a secant.  See  limit,  n. , 5.—  Limiting  points,  with 
reference  to  the  system  of  circles  having  a given  radical 
axis,  two  points  which  have  the  same  polars  with  reference 
to  all  the  circles. 

n.t  intrans.  To  exercise  any  function,  as 
begging,  within  a limited  district:  as,  a limit- 
ing friar. 

They  go  ydelly  a limiting  abrode,  living  upon  the  sweat  of 
other  mens  travels.  Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1677).  (Nares.) 

iimitable  (lim'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  limit  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  limited , circumscribed,  bound- 
ed, or  restricted. 
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limitaneoust  (lim-i-ta'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  limita- 
neus,  situated  on  the  borders,  < limes  (limit-), 
a boundary,  limit:  see  limit,  n.]  Pertaining 
to  limits  or  bounds.  Bailey,  1731. 

limitarian  (lim-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  limi- 
tary + -an.]  I.  o.  Tending  to  limit  or  cir- 
cumscribe. 

II.  n.  One  who  limits;  in  theol.,  one  who 
holds  that  a part  of  the  human  race  only  are  to 
be  saved:  opposed  to  universalist.  Imp.  Diet. 

limitary  (lim'i-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  limitaire, 
preliminary,  < L.  limitaris,  that  is  on  the  bor- 
der, < limes  (limit-),  a boundary,  limit : see  limit, 
».]  I.  a.  1.  Marking  or  maintaining  a limit 
or  boundary;  limiting;  restrictive. 

Then,  when  I am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  971. 

Statements  so  palpably  limitary  of  the  Divine  suprem- 
acy as  I found  on  the  face  of  Revelation. 

H.  James , Sub.  and  Shad.,  p.  123. 
2.  Subject  to  limitation ; restricted  within  lim- 
its; limited. 

What  no  inferior  limitary  king 

Could  in  a length  of  years  to  ripeness  bring, 

Sudden  his  word  performs. 

Pitt,  tr.  of  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Jupiter. 

A philosopher  should  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
limitary  creature  calling  himself  a man  of  the  world. 

De  Quincey,  Opium  Eater. 

Il.t  n.  1.  That  which  constitutes  a limit  oi 
boundary,  as  a stretch  of  land ; a border-land. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  country,  because  a lim- 
itary) did  abound  with  fortifications. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cumberland. 
2.  Same  as  limiter , 2.  Heylin , Life  of  Laud, 
p.  210. 

limitate  (lim'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  limitatus , pp.  of  limi- 
tare, bound,  limit:  see  limit, v.~]  In  hot.,  bounded 
by  a distinct  line,  as  the  hypothallus  in  some 
lichens. 

limitation  (lim-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  limita- 
cioun  (in  sense  6),  < OF.  limitacion,  F.  limi- 
tation = Sp.  limitacion  = Pg.  limitagao  = It. 
limitazione , < L.  limitatio(n-),  a bounding,  < 
limitare , pp.  limitatus , bound:  see  limit,  v.~\  1. 

The  act  of  bounding  or  circumscribing;  the 
fixing  of  a limit  or  restriction. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

By  which  Heav’n  moves  in  pard’ning  guilty  man. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  596. 

The  checks  naturally  arising  to  each  man’s  actions  when 
men  become  associated  are  those  only  which  result  from 
mutual  limitation.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  101. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or 
circumscribed ; restriction . 

Am  I yourself 

But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation  f 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1.  283. 

3.  An  opposing  limit  or  bound;  a fixed  or  pre- 
scribed restriction ; a restraining  condition,  de- 
fining circumstance,  or  qualifying  conception : 
as,  limitations  of  thought. 

Titus  Quintius  understood  that  he  was  appointed  to  have 
command  of  the  army,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  iv.  § 14. 

We  are  under  physiological  and  cerebral  limitations; 
limitations  of  association,  want,  condition. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat , p.  51. 

Every  limitation  of  a power  is  a prohibition  to  transcend 
it ; for,  if  it  had  not  that  effect,  it  would  not  be  a limita- 
tion. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  157. 

4f.  That  to  which  one  is  limited ; that  which 
is  required  as  a condition. 

You  have  stood  your  limitation;  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people’s  voice. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iL  3.  145. 
God,  then,  not  only  framed  Nature  one^ 

But  also  set  it  limitation 
Of  Forme  and  Time. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 1. 

5.  In  law : (a)  The  period  of  time  prescribed 
by  law  after  which  an  action  cannot  be  brought. 
Since  the  investigation  of  controversies  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  long  delay  to  sue  may 
imply  either  that  satisfaction  has  been  received  or  that 
all  claim  is  abandoned,  and  as  it  is  vexatious  to  revive 
stale  claims,  the  law  allows  fixed  periods,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  grievance,  within  which,  if  at  all,  a claim- 
ant must  apply  to  the  courts.  The  statutes  fixing  these 
periods  are  called  statutes  of  limitations.  From  the  limita- 
tion prescribed  for  actions  to  recover  real  property,  it  fol- 
lows that  a practically  secure  title  to  land  can  be  acquired 
by  mere  adverse  possession  for  a sufficient  time.  (5)  In 
the  law  of  conveyancing,  the  carving  out  of  an 
estate  less  than  a fee  simple  absolute  (see  fee%) ; 
the  prescribing  of  an  ulterior  direction  for  the 
devolution  of  an  estate  in  case  the  estate  of  the 
primary  grantee  shall  fail.  If  a deed  or  will  gives 
property  to  A limiting  his  estate  to  his  life,  and  on  his 
death  giving  the  property  to  B,  the  gift  to  B is  a limitation, 
or  limitation  over.  If  the  property  is  given  to  A so  long  aa 
she  remains  unmarried,  adding  that  in  case  she  marries 
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the  property  is  to  go  to  B,  the  added  clause  is  a conditional 
limitation,  or  a limitation  over  dependent  on  a condition. 
If  a condition  only  is  prescribed  without  adding  a limita- 
tion over,  the  property  will,  if  the  condition  be  valid,  re- 
vert to  the  donor  or  his  heirs. 

6f.  The  particular  district  in  which  a limiter 
or  begging  friar  was  allowed  to  beg  for  alms. 
Ther  walketli  now  the  lymytour  hymself,  . . . 

And  seyth  his  matyns  and  his  hooly  thynges 
As  he  gooth  in  his  lymytacioun. 

Chaucer , Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  21. 

A limitour  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  course  of  his  limi- 
tation, preached  many  times,  and  had  but  one  sermon  at 
all  times.  Latimer , Misc.  SeL 

Some  [pulpits]  have  not  had  foure  sermons  these  flf- 
teene  or  sixteene  yeares  since  Friers  left  their  limitations. 

B.  Gilpin , Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1552. 
Collateral  limitation  a limitation  dependent  on  some 
collateral  event.— Conditional  limitation.  See  def.  5.— 
Four  years’ limitation  law,  a name  by  which  the  United 
States  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (United  States  Congress,  March, 
1867)  is  sometimes  known.  See  tenure. — Limitation  of 
the  Crown  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1701  (12  and  13  Wm. 
III.,  c.  2)  which  vested  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs,  being  Protes- 
tants. Also  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  Succession 
to  the  Crown  Act.— Statute  Of  limitations.  Sec  def.  5. 
—Words  of  limitation,  words  in  a deed  or  will  taken  as 
indicating  the  nature  or  kind  of  estate  the  donee  is  vested 
with,  by  stating  who  shall  or  may  take  after  him. 

limitative  (lim'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  Umitatif  = 
Sp.Pg.  limitativo;  as  limitate  + -ice,]  Limiting; 
fixing  limits;  restrictive. 

Limitative  notions  which  have  a negative  value,  in  so 
far  as  they  keep  open  a vacant  space  beyond  experience, 
but  do  not  enable  us  to  fill  that  space  with  any  positive 
realities.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  84. 

Limitative  judgment,  in  logic , a name  given  by  Kant 
to  an  affirmative  mfinitated  proposition,  such  as  “ Every 
man  is  a non-dog,”  in  order  to  make  up  the  triad  of  forms 
— affirmative,  negative,  limitative  — under  the  category 
of  quality. 

Much  acumen  has  been  expended  even  in  recent  times 
in  vindicating  the  limitative  form  of  judgments,  but  I can 
see  in  it  only  an  unmeaning  product  of  pedantic  ingenu- 
ity. Nettleship,  tr.  of  Lotze’s  Logic,  I.  ii.  § 40. 

limited  (lim'i-ted),  p.  a.  and  n.  I.  p.a.  1 . Con- 
fined within  limits ; narrow ; circumscribed. 

After  this  great  Affront  to  the  King,  is  Mountford  sent 
over  again  into  Gascony,  though  with  a more  limited  Au- 
thority. Baker , Chronicles,  p.  84. 

2f.  Allotted  or  appointed. 

I’ll  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  50. 
3.  In  railroading , restricted  as  to  number  of 
cars  (weight),  or  to  the  carrying  of  first-class 

passengers:  said  of  a train Limited  adjunct,  an 

adjunct  that  agrees  with  the  subject  in  regard  to  some  part, 
nature,  time,  place,  or  respect. 

Mortality  is  the  absolute  adjunct  of  man,  whilst  immor- 
tality is  the  limited  ; because  man  is  not  absolutely  im- 
mortal, but  only  as  to  the  soul. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 
Limited  company,  fee,  function.  See  the  nouns.— 
Limited  divorce.  See  divorce,  l.— Limited  jurisdic- 
tion, liability,  mail,  monarchy,  partnership,  prob- 
lem, ticket,  train,  univocation,  vote,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

II.  n.  A limited  express-train:  as,  the  Chicago 
limited.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Let  the  great  steamship  founder,  the  limited  crash 
through  a trestle.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  577. 

limitedly  (lim'i-ted-li),  adv.  In  a limited  man- 
ner or  degree ; with  limitation. 

The  constitution  of  such  an  unity  doth  involve  the  vest- 
ing some  person  or  some  number  of  persons  with  a sover- 
eign authority,  ...  to  be  managed  in  a certain  manner, 
either  absolutely,  according  to  pleasure,  or  limitedly,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  prescribed  to  it. 

Barrow,  Unity  of  the  Church. 

limitedness  (lim'i-ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  limited.  Johnson. 
limiter  (lim'i-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  limitour,  lymy- 
tour, < OF.  *limitour,  limiteur,  < ML.  limitator,  a 
friar  licensed  to  act  within  certain  limits,  lit. 
one  who  limits,  < L.  limitare,  limit,  bound : see 
limit,  «.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  limits  or 

confines. 

They  so  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do,  and  yet  abolish- 
ing a law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin,  what  are 
they  else  but  contrary  to  themselves  ? 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

2f.  Afriarlicensedtobeg,  collect  convent-dues, 
preach,  or  perform  other  duties  within  certain 
limits,  or  in  a certain  district. 

A Frere  ther  was,  a wantown  and  amerye, 

A lymytour,  a tul  solempne  man.  . . . 

He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  209. 

Twas  but  getting  a Dispensation  from  the  Pope’s  Lim- 
iter, or  Gatherer  of  the  Peter-Pence. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  101. 

limites,  n.  Plural  of  limes. 
limit-gage  (lim'it-gaj),  n.  A gage  which  is  used 
for  determining  whether  pieces  do  not  exceed 
or  fall  below  a certain  specified  range  of  dimen- 
sion. Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
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limitless  (lim'it-les),  a.  [<  limit  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  limits;  unbounded;  illimitable. 

How  to  this  sea  of  city-commonwealth. 

Limitless  London,  am  I come  obscured. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig.  H,  4 b. 
=Syn.  Boundless,  unlimited,  illimitable,  infinite. 

limitourt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  limiter. 
limit-point  (lim'it-point),  n.  A point  on  a 
line  or  other  spread,  such  that  within  every  in- 
terval within  which  it  is  contained  there  lie  an 
infinity  of  points  of  a given  manifold.  The 
limit-point  may  or  may  not  belong  to  this 
manifold. 

limma  (lim'a),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  Tieipya,  a rem- 
nant, somewhat  less  than  half  a major  tone,  a 
monosemie  pause,  < Tic'uveiv,  leave.]  1.  In  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  music,  the  smaller  half- 
step or  semitone,  being  the  remnant  of  a per- 
fect fourth  after  subtracting  from  it  two  whole 
steps  or  “tones”:  f —■  (f)?  = |J|.  A limma 
and  an  apotome  together  made  a “tone”:  fff 
X fiff  = &.  Also  called  Pythagorean  semitone 
or  hemitonc. — 2.  In  pros.,  a monosemie  empty 
time  or  pause ; a timo  equal  -to  one  mora  or 
semeion,  existing  in  the  rhythm,  but  not  ex- 
pressed by  a syllablo  in  the  words.  The  limma  is 
indicated  by  a mark  like  a caret  (A,  taken  from  the 
initial  A or  A of  Kviyiia).  The  pause  at  the  end  of  a tro- 
chaic dimeter  or  tetrapody  catalectic  (see  the  lines  quoted 
under  catalectic)  is  an  example,  — — — ~ — w _ a,  the  acat- 
alectic  line  being  — v — w — — — w.  Also  written  leimma. 
See  pause. 

limmer1  (lim'6r),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  limber1. 

They  have  their  feet  and  legs  limmer,  wherewith  they 
crawl.  Holland. 

limmer2  (lim'fer),  n.  1.  A dialectal  variant  of 
limber 2. — 2f.  Naut.,  a man-rope  at  the  side  of 
a ladder. 

limmer3  (lim'frr),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  lym- 
mer;  in  def.  1 also  learner;  < ME.  timer,  limere, 
lymere,  < OF.  liemier,  F.  limier,  a large  dog,  lit.  a 
dog  held  in  a leash,  < OF.  Hem,  F.  lien,  a leash: 
see  lime4:,  Men2.  Of.  limehound.]  I.  n.  It.  A 
limehound ; in  general,  a hound ; in  a later  use, 
a mongrel  hound. 

A gret  route 

Of  huntes  and  eke  of  foresteres, 

With  many  relay es  and  lymeres. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  362. 
A dogge  engendred  betwene  an  hounde  and  a mastyve, 
called  a lymmer  or  mungrell. 

Elyot,  in  v.  Hybris.  ( Halliwell .) 
Hence — 2.  A low,  base,  or  worthless  person; 
a scoundrel ; as  applied  to  a woman,  in  a milder 
sense,  a jade.  [Now  Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
To  satisfle  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  bene  offred  him 
by  those  lymmers  and  robbers.  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland. 
The  nourice  was  a fause  limmer 
As  e’er  hung  on  a tree. 

Lamkin  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  95). 
Thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  men  of  the  Highlands. 

Scott. 

Il.t  a.  Base;  low. 

Then  the  limmer  Scottes  . . . burnt  my  guddes,  and 
made  deadly  feede  on  me,  and  my  barnes. 

Bullein’8  Dialogue  (1573),  p.  3.  ( Halliwell .) 
Hence  with  ’em,  limmer  lown, 

Thy  vermin  and  thyself. 

B.  Jonson , Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

limmock  (lim'ok),  a.  [<  limmer l,  limber 1,  with 
substituted  term,  -ock.]  Very  limber.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

limn  (lim),  v.  [<  ME.  limnen,  contr.  of  lumi- 
nen,  an  aphetie  form  of  enluminen,  < OF.  en- 
luminer,  < L.  illuminare,  inluminare,  illuminate, 
burnish,  limn:  see  illumine,  illuminate.']  I. 
trans.  To  represent  by  painting  or  drawing; 
depict ; delineate ; hence,  to  describe  vividly 
or  minutely.  [Archaic  or  poetical.] 

It  were  impossible 

To  limn  his  passions  in  such  lively  colours 
As  his  own  proper  sufferance  could  express. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 
n.t  intrans.  To  practise  drawing  or  painting, 
especially  in  water-colors. 

Yesterday  begun  my  wife  to  learn  to  limn  of  one  Browne, 
. . . and  by  her  beginning,  upon  some  eyes,  I think  she 
will  do  very  fine  things,  and  I shall  take  great  delight  in  it. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  234. 

Limnacea  (lim-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [XL.  (Bron- 
gniart, 1817),  for  * Limnaiacca, < Limnaa  +-acea.] 
In  De  Blainville’s  classification  (1825),  the  first 
of  three  families  of  his  Pulmobranchiata,  con- 
taining pulmonate  gastropods  of  the  genera 
Limncea,  Physa,  and  Planorbis  in  a broad  sense; 
the  pond-snails,  now  divided  into  two  families, 
Limnaida  and  Physidce. 

limnacean  (lim-na'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Limnacea 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Limnacea. 

II.  n.  A gastropod  of  the  group  Limnacea; 
any  pond-snail. 


Pond- snail  ( Limnaa 
stagnalis). 
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limnaceous  (lim-na/ shiiis),  a.  Same  as  limna- 
cean. 

Limnadia  (lim-na'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xipinj,  a 
pool,  lake,  marsh.]  A genus  of  phyllopod  crus- 
taceans, with  a thin  flexible  bivalve  carapace  of 
oval  form,  and  from  18  to  26  segments  which 
bear  limbs.  L.  agassizi  is  found  in  pools  in  New 
England. 

Limnadiacea  (Um-na-di-a'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Limnadia  + -acea.]  Same  ^s  Limnadiidce. 
Limnadiidse  (lim-na-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Limnadia  + -idee.']  A family  of  phyllopod  or 
branehiopod  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus 
Limnadia.  The  test  is  soft  and  bivalved,  there  are  nu- 
merous pairs  of  pleiopods  or  swimming-feet,  the  antennse 
are  large,  the  antennulse  are  small,  and  the  large  telson  has 
a pair  of  appendages.  In  the  male  one  or  two  pairs  of  feet 
are  chelate.  The  leading  genera  are  Limnadia,  Limnetis, 
and  Estheria.  See  Estheriidce. 

Limnsea  (lim-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fa/ivalos,  of 
or  from  a marsh,  < Xipvr),  a pool,  lake,  marsh.] 
A genus  of  Limneeidce,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Limnceince.  in 
these  pond-snails  the  shell  is  a slen- 
der dextrad  spiral  with  a large  body- 
whorl  and  aperture,  of  a light,  thin, 
horny  texture.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies. L.  stagnalis  is  a common  one. 

They  live  in  ponds,  and  are  almost  ex- 
clusively vegetarian.  The  genus  is 
cosmopolitan,  and  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  North  America.  Also 
erroneously  Limnea,  Lymnaea,  Lym- 
nea,  Limneus. 

Limnseana  (lim-ne-an'a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  (Lamarck,  1812)j  < Lim- 
ncea + -ana.]  Afamilyoftrache- 
lipod  mollusks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Limnaa,  containing  all 
the  limnophilous  gastropods,  now  differentiated 
into  the  families  Limnaidce  and  Physida. 
Limnasidas  (lim-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lim- 
naa + -ida.]  A family  of  basoinmatophorous 
pulmonate  gastropods,  with  di- 
versiform tentacles,  eyes  at 
the  inner  or  posterior  bases  of 
the  tentacles,  simple  upper  jaw 
as  well  as  lateral  ones,  wide  ser- 
riform  marginal  teeth  of  the 
radula,  and  generally  a spiral 
shell;  the  pond- snails.  They  in- 
habit fresh  waters,  especially  of  tem- 
perate and  northerly  countries,  and  are 
of  cosmopolitan  distribution.  More 
, . , , . than  600  species  are  described,  most  of 

SftombfTow  ’ which  belong  to  the  genera  Lymnwa, 
Planorbis,  and  Ancylus.  They  are  di- 
vided by  the  shape  of  the  shell  into  Limnceince,  Planor- 
bince,  and  Ancylince. 

Limnseinse  (lim-ne-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Limnaa 
+ -ina.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Limnaida, 
including  those  pond-snails  whose  shell  is  a long 
spiral. 

limnaeine  (lim'ne-in),  a.  [<  Limnceince.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Limnainai. 

Limnanthaceae  (lim-nan-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Limnanthes  + -acea.]  A 
small  family  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamy- 
deous  plants  of  the  order  Sapindales,  contain- 
ing only  the  two  genera  Limnanthes  and  Flcer- 
Icea.  It  is  characterized  by  regular  flowers  with  valvate 
Bepals,  small  glands  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
heakless  carpels.  They  are  smooth  herbs  with  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules. 

Limnanthemum  (lim-nan'the-mum),  n.  [NL. 
(Gmelin,  1769),  < Gr.  Atfivy,  a pool,  lake,  marsh, 
+ avdeyov.]  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Menyan thaccse,  distinguished  by  the 
indehiscent  fruit  and  cordate  leaves.  There  are 
about  20  species,  distributed  throughout  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  the  world,  three  being  found  in 
North  America.  They  are  aquatic  perennials,  with  float- 
ing leaves  on  very  long  petioles,  and  yellow  flowers.  One 
beautiful  species,  L.  Tiymphseoides,  is  a native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  goes  by  the  names  of  fringed  bog-bean  or 
buck-bean,  fringed  water-lily,  water-fringe,  and  maish- 
fiower.  (See  bog-bean.)  L.  lacunosum  of  the  eastern 
United  States  is  the  common  floating-heart. 

Limnantlies  (lim -nan  'thez),  n.  [NL.  (R. 
Brown,  1833),  < Gr.  Vi/jlvij,  a pool,  lake,  marsh,  + 
avdor,  a flower.]  A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Limnanthacese,  and  distinguished 
from  Flarlcea,  the  other  genus  of  the  family, 
by  having  five  petals  instead  of  three. 
Limnea,  n.  See  Limnaa. 
limner  (lim'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  limnore,  lymenour, 
luminour,  short  for  enluminour,  < OF.  enlumi- 
neur,  < ML.  illuminator,  illuminator,  limner:  see 
illuminator  and  limn.]  One  who  limns  ; an  ar- 
tist or  delineator;  more  especially,  one  who 
paints  portraits  or  miniatures.  [Archaic  or 
poetical.] 

Johannes  Dancastre,  lymenour. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  9. 


limner 
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That  family  had  lately  got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a LimnonhaffiP  (lim-nof'a-iel  n nl  TNT,  fom 
limner,  who  travelled  the  country,  and  took  likenesses  for  ? o 

fifteen  shillings  a head.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi.  P,  . timnophagus  ■ see  limnophagous .]  See 

T i ,.  ...  . r,TT  , _ , . CyprinodonUdw  hmnophagce,  under  Cyprinodon- 

JjimnetlS  (lim-ne'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xiavy ri?,  tidal 

fem.  cthpvfax,.  living  in  marshes,  < Tupvy,  a limnophagous  (lim-nof'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  Urn- 


pool,  lake,  marsh.]  One  of  the  three  leading 
genera  of  Limnacliidee  (or  Estheriidce),  having 


nophagus,  < Gr.  Mpvy,  a pool,  lake,  marsh  (eon- 
fused  with  L.  limns,  mud),  4-  ipayelv,  eat.]  Mud- 
eating; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cy- 
prinodontidce  Hmnophagce. 

Limnophila  (lim-nof'i-lii),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hart- 
mann, 1821),  neut.  pi.  of  limnophilus:  see  lim- 
nophilous.]  A division  of  pulmoniferous  gas- 
tropods, containing  the  fresh-water  basomma- 
tophorous  forms:  same  as  Hygrophila 2. 
Limnophilidse  (lim-no-fil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Limnophilus  + -idee.]  A family  of  trichopter- 
ous  neuropterous  insects,  or  caddis-flies,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Limnophilus,  having  the  max- 
illary palps  of  the  male  three-jointed,  scarcely 
pubescent,  and  like  those  of  the  female.  The 
habits  of  the  larva?  vary;  some  live  in  rapid  streams, 
others  in  standing  water,  and  others  in  moss  at  the  roots 
of  trees.  Their  cases  are  always  free.  The  group  is  near- 
ly confined  to  the  temperate  and  boreal  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

. limnophilous(lim-nof'i-lus),a.  [<NL.lm»o»7ii- 
upf;er  ns  1 lus,  < Gr.  rJuvr/,  a pool,  lake,  marsh,  + lov- 
ing.] Fond  of  ponds  or  pools,  or  living  in  them: 
said  of  various  animals,  especially  mollusks  and 
insects. 

Limnophilus  (lim-nof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.:  see  lim- 
nophilous.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Limnoplii- 
lidce,  having  the  anterior  wings  mostly  narrow, 
with  straight  costa  and  truncate  apical  margin. 
It  is  abundantly  represented  in  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia  by  species  which  extend  far  north  and  mostly  in- 
habit still  water.  Given  in  this  form  by  liurmeister,  1839, 
after  LimnephUus  of  Leach,  1817. 

oil  or  brush. — 2.  That  which  is  limned;  a de-  rLno? iaGim  / iai« 

lineation,  literally  or  figuratively.  [Rare.]  L^0^v2Peta,  in  myth,  a ei  ofVereus 

th?P=»  Thetvnfinl  ^ 

been  copied  by  a Fleming  from  a limnin':  made  in  Scotland  he  typical  genus  of  Limnorildce.  L,  lignot  Uhl  or 

years  before.  Athenamm,  No.  3199,  p.  221.  terebrans  is  the  common  gribble,  a minute  iso- 

pod highly  injurious  to  submerged  woodwork. 
Limnoriida  (lim-no-ri'i-de);  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lim- 
noria  + -idee.]  A family  of  isopods  represented 


Ltmnetis  brachyura  : upper  left-hand  figure,  male;  „6Ul. 

hand  figure,  female  — in  both  the  left  side  of  the  carapace  cut  away ; 
lower  left-hand  figure,  larval  form;  lower  ri  ht-hand  figure,  same 
further  advanced.  Al,  antennules;  A'  and  A%,  antennae;  c,  head; 
c',  body;  D,  carapace;  Al,  mandibles;  a',  great  plate  covering  mouth; 

0,  eye. 

a bivalve  carapace,  numerous  body-segments, 
and  the  foliaceous  appendages  of  typical  phyl- 
lopods.  L.  brachyura  is  an  example.  The  males  of  these 
water-fleas  may  be  even  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
contrary  to  the  rule  among  related  forms.  See  Limnadii- 
dce, and  cut  under  Estheriidce. 
limning  (liin'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  limn , v.] 

1.  The  act  of  delineating,  as  by  means  of  pen- 


limnite1  (lim'nit), [<.  Limn(eea)  + -ite 2.]  A 
fossil  of  the  genua  Limnsea.  Also  lymnite. 
limnite2  (lim'nlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  hgvfj,  bog.] 
Yellow  ocher  or  brown  iron  ore,  containing 
more  water  than  limomte.  It  consists  of  oxid 
of  iron  74.8  and  water  25.2. 

Limnobates  (lim-nob'a-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Bur- 


by  the  genus  Limnoria;  the  gribbles.  By  means 
of  fheir  trenchant  mandibles  they  eat  their  way  into  sub- 
merged wood,  and  are  numerous  enough  in  many  waters 
to  do  great  damage  to  wharves  and  shipping  on  both  coasts 
of  America  and  on  European  coasts. 


meister,  1835),  < Gr.  Mfivtj,  a pool,  lake,  marsh,  Limnospiza  (lim-no-spi'za),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xigvy,  a 
+ |8dn7f,  one  that  treads,  < fSaivuv,  walk,  step.]  P°°l>  lake,  marsh,  + cirit)a,  a finch.]  A genus 
The  typical  genus  of  Limnobatidee,  contain-  °.f  fringilline  birds : same  as  Embernagra. 
ing  such  species  as  L.  lineata  of  the  United  Limodoreae  (ll-mo-do're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ben- 
States.  tham  and  Hooker,  1833),  < Limodorum  + -eee.] 

Limnobatidas  (lim-no-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  A subtribe  of  orchidaceous  plants  of  the  tribe 
(given  by  Fieber,  1861),  < Limnobates  + -idee.]  Keottiese,  based  on  the  Limodorum  of  Richard 


(not  of  Linnaeus).  Since  the  latter  is  a syno- 
nym, the  name  is  no  longer  applicable. 

[NL.  (Lin- 


Afamily  of  aquatic  Eeteroptera,  represented  by 
the  genus  Limnobates  alone,  whose  species  are 

commonly  found  in  ponds  in  Europe  and  North  Limodorum  (11-mo-do'rum),  n. 
America.  These  water-bugs  have  the  head  horizontal,  ' 

as  long  as  the  thorax,  with  the  antennse  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  widened  iront,  the  first  joint  stoutest  and  short- 
est, the  third  longest. 

Lirnnochare3  (lim-nok'a-rez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Xiyvoxapr/C,  delighting  in  marshes  (epithet  of  a 
frog),  < M/ivy,  a pool,  lake,  marsh,  + xaipeiv, 

rejoice,  delight  (>  XWC,  delight).]  1.  A go-  

nus  of  water-mites  or  aquatic  acarids  of  the  Limoges  enamel.  See  enamel , 
family  Hydrachmdm,  or  giving  name  to  the  ,,  An  obsolete  form  of  lemon 

Lunnocharidee.  Latre.Me. . 1796 o a „ar,„c,  ■llmont,  “■  a ' ol)soleto  lorm  ot  lemon. 


nteus,  1753),  < L.  limodoron,  < Gr.  XuiSopov, 
?.ei/i6oc>pov,  a wild  plant,  not  identified.]  A ge- 
nus of  terrestrial  orchids.  They  are  hardy  tuber- 
ous-rooted  herbs  with  purplish  flowers  in  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes.  Five  species  are  known,  all  natives  of 
North  America  and  ranging  from  Newfoundland  to  Min- 
nesota and  southward  to  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
Two  species,  L.  tuberosum  and  L.  multijlorum,  are  some- 
times cultivated. 


Latreille , 1796. — 2.  A genus 
of  heteropterous  insects:  same  as  Hydrometra. 

Limnocbarid-e  (lim-no-kar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Limnocliares  + -idee.]  A family  of  tracheate 
Acarina,  with  the  skeleton  composed  of  scle- 
rites  embedded  in  a soft  skin,  palpi  raptorial, 
stigmata  near  the  rostrum,  legs  of  six  or  more 
joints,  fitted  for  crawling  organs,  and  habits  of 
life  wholly  or  partly  aquatic. 

Limnococnlidest(lim-no-kok'li-dez),9i.pZ.  [NL. 
(Latreille,  1825),  < Gr.  Tiiyvij,  a pool,  lake,  marsh, 
+ uoxfug  (koxW-),  a small  snail : see  Cochlides.] 
A family  of  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  combin- 
ing the  Limnacea  and  Auriculacea. 

Limnocyon  (lim-nos'i-on),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xipwi, 
a pool,  lake,  marsh,  + nvuv,  a dog.]  A genus  of 
fossil  carnivorous  mammals  from  the  Eocene  of 


Limonia  (li-mo'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < F. 
limon,  < Pers.  litnun,  the  lemon,  citron  : see 
lemon.]  A genus  of  spiny  shrubs  from  tropical 
Asia,  belonging  to  the  family  Entaccse,  tribe 
Auranticse.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  flowers 
with  a 4-  or  5-lobed  calyx  and  from  8 to  10  stamens.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  with  from  3 to  8 leaflets.  The 
Javanese  employ  the  extremely  acid  pulp  of  the  fruits  of 
Limonia  Limonia  (L.  acidissima  of  Linnaeus,  1762)  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  they  are 
used  medicinally.  This  species  is  sometimes  called  the 
muslc-deer  plant.  L.  alata  is  a small  tree  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  L.  Schwein/urthii  is  a native  of  central  Af- 
rica. 

limonin  (lim'o-nin),  n.  [<  NL.  limonum  (F. 
limon),  lemon,  + -in2.]  A bitter  crystalliza- 
ble  matter  (C42H50O13)  found  in  the  seeds  of 
oranges,  lemons,  etc. 


America,  belonging  orrelated  to  the  Hycenodon-  limonite  (ll'mo-nlt),  n.  [=  F.  limonite;  as  Gr. 
tidee.  0.  C.  Marsh , 1872.  Xeiu&v,  a marsW  meadow,  a mea  ~ 
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Limnohyidse  (lim-no-hi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Limnohyus  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  Eo- 
cene hoofed  quadrupeds  of  suilline  character, 
founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  the  ge- 
nus Limnohyus. 

Limnohyus  (lim-no-hl'us),  n.  [NL.,  < G.  Xiyvrj, 


meadow,  + -ite2.] 
An  important  iron  ore  which  is  found  earthy, 
concretionary,  or  mammillary  and  fibrous,  its 
brownish-yellow  streak  distinguishes  it  from  hematite. 
It  forms  the  hog-iron  of  existing  marshes.  Its  color  va- 
ries from  dark  brown  to  ocher-yellow.  It  consists  of  ses- 
quioxid  of  iron  85.6  and  water  1-1.4.  Also  called  brown 
hematite  and  brown  iron  ore. 


a pool,  lake,  marsh,  + if,  a pig,  hog  (=  L.  sms  limonitic  (li-mo-nit'ik),  a.  [<  limonite  + -ic.] 
= E.  sow2).]  The  typical  genus  of  Limnohyidee.  Consisting  of  limomte,  or  resembling  it  in  ap- 
O.  C.  Marsh,  1872.  pearance. 


limp 

Limosa  (li-mo'sii),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  limosa,  fem. 
of  limosus,  muddy:  see  limous.]  A genus  of 
wading  birds  of  the  family  Scolopacidai,  having 
the  bill  a little  recurved;  the  godwits.  They  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  family,  and  resemble  curlews,  hut 
the  bill  is  not  de- 
curved.  L.  cegoce- 
phala  is  the  common 
black-tailed  god  wit; 

L.  hcemastica  is  the 
Iludsonian  godwit ; 

L.  fedoa  is  the  great 
marbled  godwit. 

There  are  other  spe- 
cies. See  godwit. 

limose  (li'mos), 
a.  [<  L.  limosus, 
muddy : see  li- 
mous.] Same  as 
limous. 

Limosella  (li- 
mo-sel'a),  n. 

[NL.  (liinnffius, 

1753),  so  called 
from  their  place 
of  growth,  < L. 
limits,  mud.]  A Bar-tailed  Godwit  ( Limosa  lappo^tica'). 

genus  of  small  creeping  or  floating  herbs  of 
the  family  ScrophulariacGse  and  tribe  Grrrtio- 
lese , characterized  by  having  the  leaves  in  clus- 
ters. the  calyx  5-toothed,  and  the  4 stamens 
with  the  anthers  confluently  1-celled.  There  are 
about  6 species,  found  throughout  the  warm  and  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  earth.  L.  aquatica  is  known  as  mud- 
wort  or  mudweed.  Another  species  is  L.  tenui folia, 
found  in  America  in  tidal  mud  from  New  Jersey  north- 
ward on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Limosina  (ll-mo-sl'nii),  n.  [NL.  (Macquart, 
1835),  < L.  limosus,  miiddy  (see  limose,  Unions), 
+ - ina L]  A genus  of  ATuscidce.  Also  called 
Coprina. 

Limosinse  (li-mo-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Limosa 
+ -inee.]  A subfamily  of  birds  of  the  family 
Scolopacidai;  the  godwits.  G.  It.  Gray. 
limosis  (li-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  huiu.  hunger, 
+ -osis.]  In  med.,  a depraved  or  morbidly 
ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 
Limosugse  (li-mo-su'je),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  L.  limns, 
mud,  + sugere,  suck.]  In  Merrem’s  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  a group  of  his  Busticolce,  includ- 
ing such  birds  as  curlews,  snipes,  sandpipers, 
and  plovers,  and  thus  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  Limicolce  of  authors. 

limoust  (ll'mus),  a.  [<  ME.  limous,  < OF.  limeux 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  limoso,  < L.  limosus,  muddy,  slimy, 

< limus,  mud,  slime : see  lime L]  Muddy ; slimy; 
thick. 

If  wafer  ther  be  lymous  or  enfecte 
Admyx  ion  of  salt  wol  it  correct  e. 

Palladius,  liusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  176. 

That  country  . . . became  a gained  ground  by  the  mud 
and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the  river  Nilus. 

Sir  T.  Broicne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  1. 

limp1  (limp),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME.;  appar. 

< AS.  *lemp,  in  comp,  lemphealt,  lemphalt,  earli- 
est form  laempihalt,  glossing  ML.  lurdus  (see 
lourd),  appar.  ‘awkward,’ but  lit. ‘lame,’  < *lcmp 
+ he  alt,  halt,  lame ; cf.  Icel.  lempinn,  or  1cm- 
piligr,  pliable,  gentle.  The  adj.  is  prob.  con- 
nected with  the  verb  limp2,  q.  v.  Cf.  limber L] 

1.  Lacking  stiffness  or  firmness ; weak  in  fiber 
or  texture ; flexible ; limber ; flaccid : applied  to 
things  or  persons. 

The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is  not  firm, 
limp  and  tasteless.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Limp  linen  betokens  a desponding  spirit, 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 
Her  verses  on  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  were 
...  as  limp  and  incoherent  as  Shelley’s  own  of  the  same 
date.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  103. 

2.  Lacking  stability  or  firmness  of  character; 
inefficient;  incapable. 

A kind  Providence  furnishes  the  limpesl  personality  with 
a little  gum  or  starch  in  the  form  of  tradition. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  25. 

Limp  case.  See  case?. 

limp’f,  v.  i.  [<  limp l,  a.]  To  be  inadequate 
or  unsatisfactory.  Stanihurst. 
limp2  (limp),  v.  i,  [Not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.; 
= LG.  lumpen  — MHG.  limphen,  limp;  cf.  G. 
dial . lampen,  hang  down  loosely,  > lampecht, 
flaccid,  limp;  ef.  mod.  Icel.  limpa,  limpness, 
weakness ; W.  lleipr,  flabby,  llibin,  limber,  llipa, 
limp ; perhaps  ult.  connected  (as  a nasalized 
form)  with  lap 2 Skt.  hang  down.  Prob. 

connected  with  the  adj.  lim\A,  q.  v.;  but  the 
relations  of  these  and  the  other  forms  are  not 
clear,  the  records  being  too  scanty  to  deter- 
mine.] To  move  with  a halting  or  jerky  step; 
walk  lame : often  used  figuratively : as,  a ( 
ing  argument;  limping  verses. 


limp 

Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1.  14. 

The  commentator  will  lend  a crutch  to  the  weak  poet, 
to  help  him  to  limp  a little  further  than  he  could  on  his 
own  feet.  Pope,  To  Warburton,  Sept.  20,  1741. 

The  unfortunate  divine,  whom  we  left  limping  with  a 
Bprained  ankle  into  the  breakfast-room  of  the  inn. 

Peacock , Headlong  Hall,  ii. 

limp2  (limp),  n.  [<  limpfc,  v.]  A halting  step; 
the  act  of  limping. 
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limply  (limp'li),  adv.  In  a limp  manner, 
limpness  (limp'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
limp  or  flaccid ; weak  pliancy. 

There  are  several  replicas  of  rough  sketches,  which  were 
probably  made  by  W ebb  as  they  show  a limpness  of  method 
quite  unlike  the  slashing  draughtmanship  of  Inigo. 

Portfolio , No.  234,  p.  113. 

The  moral  laxity  and  limpness  which  may  be  remarked 
in  the  lower  classes  in  Russia. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  545. 


limp3t  (limp),  v.  [ME.  limpen  £pret.  lomp , also  limpsy  (limp'si),  a.  [<  limp 1 + -sy,  equiv.  to 
weak  limpede,  pp.  lumpen),  < AS.  limpan  (pret.  ’ - •-  — ^ ~ 

lamp , lomp , pp.  *lumpen ; also  in  comp,  gelim- 
pan , belimpan ),  happen,  befall,  pertain,  = OHG. 

Ivmphan , limpfan , MHG.  limfen , become,  suit.] 

I.  intrans.  To  happen;  befall;  chance. 

“ A ! lord ! ” quath  Ioseph,  “how  may  this  limpe  ? ” 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  213. 

II.  trails.  To  come  upon ; meet. 

The  fyfte  was  Josue,  that  joly  mane  of  armes. 

That  in  Jerusalem  ofte  fulle  myche  joye  lymppede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3416. 


Limp;  flaccid.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 
Somethin’  or  other ’s  ben  a usin’  on  her  up,  for  she  was 
all  wore  out,  and  looked  sort  o’  limpsy,  as  if  there  wa’n’t 
no  starch  left  in  her.  //  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  584. 

Limulidaa  (li-mu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Limulus  + 
-idte.]  The  limulus  family;  a f amily  of  gigan- 
tostracous  or  paleocaridan  crustaceans  of  the 
order  Bcecilopoda,  Merostomata,  or Xiphosura  (or 
Xiphurd),  exemplified  by  the  genus  Limulus. 
limulite  (lim'u-lit),  n.  [<  Limulus  + -ite2.]  A 


fossil  limulid  or  some  similar  organism. 
limp4  (limp),  n.  [Prob.  < limp  1,  a.]  A scraper  limuloid  (lim'u-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Limulus  + 
of  board  or  sheet-iron  shaped  like  half  the  head  J,  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 

of  a small  cask,  used  for  scraping  the  ore  off  acters  of  Limulus;  related  to  or  resembling  a 
the  sieve  in  the  operation  of  hand-jigging, 
limpardt,  n.  [<  limp 2 + -ard.]  A cripple. 

What  could  that  gouty  limpard  have  done  with  so  fine 
a dog?  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  39.  (Davies.) 

limper  (lim'per),  n.  One  who  limps;  a lame 
person. 

limpet  (lim'pet),  n . [<  ME.  lempet,  a limpet, 

appar.  orig.  a lamprey,  < AS.  lempedu,  another 


form  of  lamprede , a lamprey : see  lamprey.  It  ^linillus 

can  hardly  be  connected  vn\jh.lAj.lepas  (lepad-),  ~ ‘ 

< Gr.  fanas  (fen ad-),  a limpet:  see  Lepas.  Cf. 
limpin.]  1.  A marine  docoglossate  gastropod 
with  an  open  conical  shell  imperforate  at  the 
apex.  The  species  mostly  belong  to  the  families  Patel- 
ZwfcBand  Acmceidce ; the  best-known  is  Patella  vulgata,  the 
common  limpet  of  northern  Europe.  This  inhabits  rocky 
coasts,  and  selects  a site  on  intertidal  rocks,  which  it  uses 
as  a resting-place  and  wears  down  into  a cavity,  making 
short  excursions  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  algse.  Limpets  are  noted  for  slicking  closely  to  rocks 
by  means  of  their  adhesive  foot,  which  acts  as  a sucker, 
bringing  considerable  atmospheric  pressure  to  bear  upon 
their  shells,  which  latter,  moreo/er,  fit  tightly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evenly  rounded  aperture.  Large  numbers 
are  collected  for  fish-bait,  and  they  are  also  used  as  food  by 
the  poor.  See  bonnet  limpet,  keyhole-limpet , slipper-limpet. 

He  stuck  like  a limpet  to  a rock. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  xxxi. 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play. 

Tennyson,  The  Sailor  Boy. 

2.  Some  mollusk  resembling  the  foregoing,  at 
least  in  shape  of  the  shell Cup-and-saucer  lim- 

pet. See  cup-and-saucer.  — Duck’s-bill  limpet,  a limpet 
of  the  family  Fissurellidce  and  genus  Parmophorus,  having 
an  imperforate  shell  covered  by  the  mantle.— False  lim- 
pet, one  of  the  Acmceidce.  — Foolscap-limpet,  a shell  of 
the  genus  Pileopsis  (which  see). — Fresh-water  limpet, 
a species  of  Ancylus. 

limpid,  (lim'pid),  a.  [<  F.  limpide  = Sp.  limpido 
= Pg.  It.  limpido , < L.  limpidus , clear,  bright; 
cf . Gr.  hduTreiv,  shine,  Aatnrpog,  bright : see  lamp. 

Cf.  also  lymph.']  Characterized  by  clearness 
or  transparency;  translucent;  crystal-clear; 
lucid:  as,  a limpid  stream;  a limpid  style. 

Filter  this  solution  through  cap- paper,  to  have  it  clear 
and  limpid.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  708. 

And  witness  be  what  splendid  Princes  are 
The  stars  which  move  about  this  limpid  sphere. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  201. 

A beautiful  limpid  lake,  which  is  fed  by  a rivulet  flow- 
ing down  from  unseen  sources  in  the  rock. 

D.  O.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

Turn  those  limpid  eyes  on  mine, 

And  let  me  read  there,  love,  thy  inmost  soul 


limulus ; poecilopodons ; merostomatous ; xiphu- 
rous. 

In  the  Coal-measures  no  fewer  than  three  genera  and 
eight  species  of  small  Limuloid  Crustaceans  have  been 
met  with.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  662. 

II.  n.  A limuloid  crustacean ; a poecilopod, 
merostome,  or  xi- 
phure. 


n.  [NL.,<  L. limulus, 
somewhat  askance, 
dim.  of  limits,  as- 
kance.] 1.  The  rep- 
resentative genus 
of  Limulidce.  L.  poly- 
phemus  is  the  common 
horseshoe-  or  king-crab 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America;  L.  mo. 
luccanus  is  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Asia. 
Limulus  is  the  only  liv- 
ing form  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs. 

2.  [ l . c.]  Any  crus- 
tacean of  the  genus 
Limulus. 

limy  (II 'mi),  a.  [< 
lime1  + -J/1.]  1. 

Smeared  with  lime ; 

glutinous. 


Limulus  rotundicciuda,  a species  of 
King-crab  (ventral  view). 

2?, cephalic  shield, covering  anterior 
division  of  the  body ; b,  posterior  di- 
vision of  the  body ; c,  base  of  telson ; 
d,  subfrontal  area  ; e,  antennules  of 
antenna?  ; f one  of  the  series  of  ambu- 
latory legs ; g,  operculum ; h,  bran- 
chiferous  appendages. 


limpidity  (lim-pid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  limpidiU  = It. 
limpidita,\UL.limpidita{t-)s,  clearness, < L.  lim- 
pidus, clear,  limpid:  see  limpid.]  Limpidness, 
limpidly  (lim'pid-li),  adv.  In  a limpid  manner; 
transparently;  clearly;  lucidly. 

Goethe  himself,  limpidly  perfect  as  are  many  of  his 
shorter  poems,  often  fails  in  giving  artistic  coherence  to  his 
longer  works.  Lowell,  Among  my^pooks,  1st  ser.,  p.  295. 

limpidness  (lim'pid-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing limpid;  clearness ; transparency ; lucidity, 
limpint,  n.  [Cf . limpet .]  A limpet.  Nares. 
Tellina,.mytulus.  reAiVa,  /xiirAos.  Athenseo.  A limpin. 

Nomenclator. 

limpingly  (lim'ping-li),  adv.  In  a limping  or 
halting  manner ; lamely, 
limpitudet  (lim'pi-tud),  n.  [<  L.  limpitudo, 
clearness,  < limpidus,  clear,  limpid:  see  limpid.] 
The  quality  of  being  limpid;  limpidness.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

limpkin  (limp'kin),  m.  [<  limp2  + -kin.]  A 
local  (Florida)  name  of  the  crying-bird  or 
courlan,  Aramus  giganteus.  See  courlan. 


viscous ; 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himselfe  he  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twaine 
In  lymie  snares  the  subtill  loupes  among. 

Spenser , Muiopotmos,  1.  429. 

2.  Containing  lime:  as,  a limy  soil. — 3.  Re- 
sembling lime  ; having  the  qualities  of  lime. 
lin4t  (lin),  v.  [Sc.  also  leen ; < ME.  linnen,  < AS. 
linnan  (pret.  lann,  pp.  lunnen)  (=  Icel.  linna), 
also  in  comp,  belinnan,  blinnan  (>  ME.  blinnen, 
E.  blin,  q.  v.),  cease.]  I.  intrans.  To  cease; 
stop;  rest. 

Set  a beggar  on  horseback,  he’ll  never  lin  till  he  he 
a-gallop.  B.  Jomon,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

So  they  shall  never  lin, 

But  where  one  ends  another  still  begin. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  it  1. 
II.  trans.  To  cease  from. 

Their  tongues  will  never  lin  wagging,  master. 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
Yea,  they  and  their  Seminaries  shame  not  to  professe, 
to  petition,  and  never  lin  pealing  our  eares. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Con. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Buried  Life,  lin2,  linn  (lin),  n.  [Also  lyn,  lynn;  early  mod. 

E.  linne  ; < ME.  *lyntie;  prob.  (a)  in  def.  1 < AS. 
(ONorth. ) lilynn , a torrent  (cf.  hlyn,  hlynn , sound, 
noise,  clamor,  hlynian , roar;  related  like  hlim- 
me,  a torrent,  hlimman , roar,  clang);  (&)  in  def. 
2,  prob.  < Gael,  linne  = Ir.  linn,  early  Ir.  lind 
= MW.  linn,  W.  llyn,  = Corn,  lin  = Bret,  lenn, 
a pool ; cf.  Gr.  lijivrj,  a lake.  The  forms  and 
senses  mix.  Cf.  also  Icel.  lind , a well,  spring, 
brook.]  1.  A cataract  or  waterfall. 

We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie. 

Bums,  What  will  I do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

2.  A pool;  particularly,  a pool  below  a fall  of 
water. 

I saw  a river  rin 
Outoure  a steipie  rock  of  stane, 

Syne  lychtit  in  a lin. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  6. 
The  nearest  to  her  [Tovy]  of  kin 
Is  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Verwin’s  rushy  lin. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  118. 
The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din, 

The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  linn. 


Fair  Helen  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  209). 


linchet 

3.  The  face  of  a precipice;  a shrubby  ravine. 

He  took  her  in  his  armis  twa. 

And  threw  her  o’er  the  linn. 

Young  Benjie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IL  301). 

Duncan  sigh’d  baith  out  an’  in,  . . . 

Spak’  o’  lowpin’  owre  a linn. 

Burns,  Duncan  Gray. 

[Now  rare  or  local  in  all  uses.] 
lin*t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  line  1. 

Lina  (li'na),  n.  [NL.  (Megerle,  1823),  < Gr.  ?.ivov, 
flax:  see  line  1.]  A genus  of  leaf-beetles  or  chry- 
somelids,  with  short  antennas,  tibiee  externally 
grooved,  and  pronotum  laterally  projected,  it  is 
represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; about  30  species  are 
known,  of  which  8 inhabit  the  United  States,  as  L.  scripta, 
the  cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  which  often  does  great  dam- 
age by  defoliating  the  groves  of  Populus  deltoides  in  the 
Western  States,  and  also  feeds  in  the  larval  state  on  wil- 
lows. 

Linacefe  (li-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1835),  < Linum  + -aceie.]  The  flax  family. 
See  Linese. 

liliaceous  (H-na'shius),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  family  Linacese. 

linaloa  (Ii-nal'o-a),  «.  [Sp.  lindloe ; s ee.lig- 
naloes.]  A fragrant  Mexican  wood  obtained 
from  Terebintlius  Aloexylon  (Bursera  Aloexylon 
of  Engler),  used  to  a limited  extent  in  making 
furniture,  and  yielding  a substance  employed 
in  perfumery. 

linament  (lin'a-ment),  n.  [<  L.  linamentum, 
linen  stuff,  < linum , flax  : see  line4.]  In  surg., 
lint ; a tent  for  a wound. 

Linaria  (li-na'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763), 

< L.  linum,  flax, -f-aria.]  1.  A genus  of  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  of  the  family  Scrophidariacese 
and  tribe  Antirrliinese,  characterized  by  a 
spurred  corolla  with  a prominent  palate,  and 
stamens  in  which  the  anther-cells  are  distinct ; 
toad-flax.  There  are  about  150  species,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world. 
See  cancerwort,  and  Kenilworth  ivy,  under  ivyl. 

2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  A genus  of  linnets,  including 
L.  cannabina,  the  common  linnet  of  Europe, 
and  sundry  related  species,  as  the  twite,  the 
redpolls,  etc.  Brisson,  1760.  Also  called  Li- 
nota,  JEgiothus,  and  by  other  names.  See  out 
under  linnet,  (b)  [(.  c.]  A bird  of  this  genus, 
(c)  [].  c.]  The  Linnean  specific  name  of  the 
mealy  redpoll,  Fringilla  linaria  ( JEgiothus  canes- 
cens),  of  northern  Europe:  more  frequently  ap- 
plied of  late  years  to  the  common  redpoll  of 
Europe  and  America,  Linota  rvfescens,  now  usu- 
ally called  JEgiothus  linaria  or  Acanthis  linaria. 
See  cut  under  redpoll. — 3.  A genus  of  worms, 
linarite  (lin'a-rit),  «.  [<  Linares,  a town  in 

Spain,  + -ite2.]  A hydrated  sulphate  of  lead 
and  copper,  occurring  in  deep  azure-blue  mono- 
clinic crystals. 

linativet,  »•  A corrupt  form  of  lenitive. 
lince  (lins),  n.  [Var.  of  linch1.]  A hank  of  sod 
between  terraces  formed  on  a hillside  by  the  an- 
cient mode  of  plowing  strips  and  leaving  banks 
of  sod  between  them;  also,  the  strip  or  terrace 
of  arable  soil  between  two  such  hanks.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

lincelst,  »•  pi-  [Also  lintels,  and  lints;  origin  ob- 
scure; prob.  OF.]  Tares  in  corn.  Halliwell. 
Linceus,  n.  See  Lynceus. 
linch4  (linch),  n.  [<  ME.  * linch , lynch,  < AS. 
hlinc,  a ridge  of  land,  a balk.  Hence  the  sur- 
name Linch,  Lynch.]  1.  A ridge  or  balk  of 
land;  any  hank  or  boundary  for  the  division  of 
land. — 2.  A ledge;  aright-angled  projection. 
— 3.  A narrow  and  steep  hack  or  footpath.— 

4.  A small  inland  cliff,  generally  one  that  is 
wooded. — 5.  A hamlet.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
uses.]  ( Halliwell .) 

linch2  (linch),  v.  [Origin  obscure ; cf.  link*.] 
I.  intrans.  To  prance  about  in  a lively  manner. 

Cheval  coquelineux,  a linching  horse. 

Hollyband,  Dictionarie  (1593).  (Halliwell.) 

ii.  trans . To  beat  or  chastise.  Urm/s  MS. 
additions  to  Bay.  ( Halliwell .)  [Prov.  Eng.] 
linchet  (lin'chet),  n.  [Also  lynch et;  < Urichl  + 
-et.]  A ridge  or  terrace  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Chalk,  Odlitic,  and  Liassic  escarpments  in 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Bedford- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset. 
The  origin  of  the  linchets  has  never  been  made  entirely 
clear.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  are  artificial  con- 
structions, and  that  they  were  made  for  convenience  in 
cultivating  the  hill-slopes  on  which  they  occur.  Also  call- 
ed linch.  Used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Many  terraces  are  still  cultivated,  but  every  farmer  I 
have  met  with  has  assured  me  that  there  is  now,  and  has 
been  from  time  immemorial,  a general  desire  to  plough 
down  the  lynchets  (as  they  are  locally  called),  and  that 
formerly  their  number  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 

Mackintosh,  Scenery  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  89. 


linch-hoop 

linch-hoop  (lineh'hop),  n.  [<  Unch-(pm)  + 
hoop1.']  A ring  on  the  spindle  of  a carriage- 
axle,  through  which  the  linch-pin  passes. 

linch-pin  (linoh'pin),  n.  [Also  (simulating  link1) 
dial,  linkpin  (early  mod.  E.  also  Unpin,  linpinne, 
lynpyn),  with  loss  of  the  appar.  pi.  suffix  -s; 
prop.,  as  formerly,  linspin,  lit.  ‘axle-pin,’  < tinse 
(obs.),  axle,  + pin1:  see  linse  Antipin1.]  A pin 
inserted  in  the  spindle  of  the  axle  of  a vehicle 
to  prevent  the  wheel  from  slipping  off.  Also 
axle-pin. 

But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a cup  too  far, 
left  out  his  linchpin , or  forgot  his  tar, 

It  [a  carriage]  suffers  interruption. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  441. 

Linckia  (ling'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  the 
German  naturalist  J.  H.  Linck  (1674-1734).] 
The  typical  genus  of  Linckiidce.  Nardo,  1834. 

Linckiidaa(ling-ld'i-de),«.pl.  [NL.,<  Linckia+ 
-iche.]  A family  of  starfishes,  of  the  order  Aste- 
roidea,  whose  skeleton  is  composed  of  rounded 
or  elliptical  ossicles,  either  contiguous  or  united 
by  rods.  There  are  no  spines,  the  body  being  smooth 
or  only  granular.  L.  guildingi  inhabits  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies;  L.  unifascialis  ranges  from  California  to 
Peru.  Also  Linckiadce. 

Lincoln  green.  See  green1. 

Lincoln’s  finch.  See  finch1. 

Lincolnshire  cheese.  See  cheese1. 

lincture  (lingk'tur),  n.  [<  ML.  *linctura,  < L. 
ling  ere,  pp.  linctus,  lick ; cf.  Gr.  Mjot,  lick:  see 
lick1.]  A medicine  to  be  taken  by  licking  or 
sucking;  a substance  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  used  for  coughs,  etc. 

Confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegmes,  or  tinctures, 
etc.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  371. 

linctus  (lingk'tus),  n.  [NL.  linctus,  a licking,  < 
L.  lingere,  pp.  linctus,  lick:  see  lincture.]  Same 
as  lincture. 

lind1  (lind;  formerly  and  prob.  still  dial,  also 
lind),  n.  [<  ME.  lind,  Unde,  lynde,  < AS.  lind, 
also  Unde  = D.  Unde  = MLG.  Unde  = OHG.  lin  ta, 
MHG.  G.  Unde  =Ieel.  Sw.  Dan.  lind,  lind,  linden 
(in  AS.  also  a shield,  as  made  of  lind) ; prob. 
connected  with  lind 2,  lithe.  G.  dial,  lind,  bast, 
Icel.  lindi,  girdle  (orig.  of  bast),  are  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  tree.  Cf.  linden.  Hence 
by  corruption  line1,  lime 2.]  Same  as  linden,  1. 
[Obsolete  or  local.] 

Be  ay  of  chiere  as  light  as  leef  on  lynde. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  L’Envoy,  1.  34. 

Was  neuer  lef  vp-ou  lynde  lyghter  therafter. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  152. 

lind2t,  a,.  [ME.  lynd;  a var.  (due  perhaps  to 
the  cognate  Icel.  linr  or  Dan.  lind ) of  lithe,  soft, 
gentle:  see  lithe1.]  Soft;  gentle. 

Be  not  prowd,  bot  meke  & lynd. 

And  with  thi  better  go  thou  be-hynd. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

lind-coalt,  n.  [ME.  lyndecole.]  Charcoal  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  linden-tree:  as,  “half  an 
unce  of  lyndecole ,”  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 

k(Halliwell.) 

linden  (lin'den),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  lyn- 
de n ; < ME.  linden,  < AS.  linden  (=  G.  linden),  of 
the  lind,  < lind,  lind,  + -en : see  lind1  and  -e»2. 
As  a noun  the  word  is  modern,  being,  like  aspen, 
orig.  only  adj.]  I.t  a.  Of  the  linden. 

II.  n.  1.  A tree  of  the  genus  Tilia;  the  lime- 
tree.  The  common  European  linden  is  T.  Europcea.  An 
oil,  used  by  perfumers,  is  distilled  from  its  flowers.  The 
American  linden  is  T.  Americana,  and  is  also  called  bass- 
wood,  bee-tree,  etc. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her. 

And  down  the  middle,  buzz ! she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

2.  A shield  made  of  linden-wood;  any  shield:  a 
modem  use,  translating  the  Anglo-Saxon  lind, 
used  poetically  for  a shield.  See  shield. 

The  shields  placed  in  the  graves  were  the  ordinary  lin- 
dens, of  which  no  part  commonly  remains  but  the  metal- 
boss  handle.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armor,  I.  78. 

Silver-leafed  linden,  TUia  argentea,  of  Hungary. 

linden-tree  (lin'den-tre),  n.  Same  as  lind1,  lin- 
den. 

Lindera  (lin'der-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  John 
Linder,  a Swedish  botanist  of  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.]  A name  given  by  Thun- 
berg  in  1783  to  Benzoin,  a genus  of  lauraeeous 
trees  or  shrubs  having  dioecious  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  involucres,  and  often  nine  stamens 
having  two-celled  anthers.  There  are  about  7 Bpe- 
cie8,  found  in  North  America  and  in  eastern  Asia  as  far  as 
Japan.  Benzoin  Benzoin  of  North  America,  called  spice- 
bush,  wild  allspice , and  benjamin-bush,  has  a pleasant 
aromatic  scent  and  taste,  especially  its  bark  and  berries. 

lindo  (lin'do),  n.  [NL.,  < Sp.  Pg.  It.  Undo , fine, 
beautiful,  pretty.]  One  of  the  brilliantly  col- 
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ored  thick-billed  tanagers  of  South  America; 
a bullfinch  tanager  of  the  genus  Euplionia. 
lind-treet,  w.  [ME.  linde-tre , lyn-tre;  < lind1  + 
tree.]  Same  as  lind1,  linden-tree.  Turner,  Herbal. 
line1  (lin),  n.  [<  ME.  line,  lin,  lyn,<.  AS.  lin, 
flax,  linen,  = OS.  OFries.  tin  = D.  lijn  = MLG. 
lin  = OHG.  MHG.  tin,  G.  lein  = Icel.  tin  = Sw. 
Dan.  lin,  flax,  = Goth,  lein,  linen  (not  recorded 
in  sense  of  ‘flax*);  cf.  OF.  F.  lin  = Sp.  It.  lino  = 
Pg.  linho , < L.  llnum  = Gr.  Xlvov  = OBulg.  linu 
= Lith.  iinai  = Ir.  tin,  lion  = W.  llin  = Bret. 
tin,  flax  (in  L.,  LGr.,  etc.,  also  linen,  a linen 
garment,  a thread,  line,  cord,  rope,  etc.);  not 
found  in  Skt.,  etc.  It  is  probable  but  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Teut., Slav., etc.,  forms  are  derived 
from  the  L.  or  Gr.  Hence  (from  AS.  tin)  linen, 
lint 1,  linseed,  linnet1,  etc.,  and  nit.  (from  L. 
linum)  E.  line%,  line&,  etc.]  1.  Flax.  [In  the 
general  sense  obsolete  or  provincial.] 

He  dronk  never  cidre  ne  wyn, 

Ne  never  wered  clooth  of  lyn. 

Cursor  Mundi.  (Halliwell.) 
Specifically,  in  technical  use— (a)  Flax  of  the  longer  and 
fine  staple,  separated  from  the  shorter  by  the  hackle  and 
prepared  for  spinning.  (6)  A hat-makers’  pad  or  brush, 
now  usually  of  padded  velvet,  for  smoothing  the  nap  of 
hats. 

2f.  Cloth  of  flax ; linen. 

Throughout  all  parts  of  Fraunce  they  weaue  line  and 
make  sailes  thereof.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  1. 

Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast, 

In  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  364. 
Little  he  was,  and  ever  wore  a breastplate  made  of  linne. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ii.  459. 

★3f.  Linen  apparel;  apparel  generally. 
line2  (lin),  n.  [(a)  < ME.  line , lyne , a cord,  a 
net,  a snare,  < AS.  line  = D.  lijn  = OHG.  Una, 
MHG.  line,  G.  leine  = Icel.  Una  = Dan.  line  = 
Sw.  Una,  a cord,  rope;  mixed  with  (&)  ME. 
line , lyne,  ligne , < OF.  ligne,  F.  ligne  = Pr.  ligna 
= Sp.  linea  = Pg.  linha  = It.  linea  = D.  MHG. 
G.  Sw.  Dan.  linie,  a line  (mark),  < L.  linea , also 
linia , a linen  thread,  a string,  line,  feature,  out- 
line, line  of  descent,  etc.,  orig.  fem.  of  lineus  (= 
Gr.  Xiveog,  favovg),  of  flax,  linen,  < linum , flax, 
linen:  see  line1.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
words  of  the  first  group  (a)  are  Teut.  derivatives 
of  the  Teut.  form  line1,  or  are  borrowed  or  adapt- 
ed from  L.  linum , flax,  linen,  a linen  thread,  cord, 
rope,  or,  less  prob.,  like  the  words  of  the  second 
group  (&),  from  the  deriv.  linea . The  two  groups 
are  entirely  confused  in  E.:  see  line1.]  1.  A 
thread,  string,  cord,  or  small  rope  of  any  kind, 
especially  one  designed  for  some  particular  use, 
as  a fishing-Zme,  measuring-Zme,  clothes-Ziwe,  a 
bow  line,  a hauling-Zme,  etc. 

Sowe  hem  [inula]  by  a lyne  other  a threed. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  85. 

Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?  Job  xxxviii.  5. 

The  lines  were  out  upon  the  poles  — they  were  painted 
green  and  were  square  — and  on  the  lines  hung  half  the 
family  linen.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  86. 

Specifically —(a)  A cord  used  as  a guide  or  marker  in  stone- 
work or  carpentry;  a chalk-line  or  marking-line,  (b) pi. 
A lot  or  portion  marked  off  by  or  as  by  a measuring-line ; 
hence,  fortune ; condition. 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places. 

Ps.  xvi.  6. 

The  old  seaman  paused  a moment.  “It  is  hard  lines  for 
me,”  he  said,  “to  leave  your  honour  in  tribulation.” 

Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  iii. 
( c ) pi.  The  reins  or  thongs  by  which  one  guides  a horse  in 
driving.  [U.  S.] 

2.  Anything  which  resembles  a thread  or  string 
in  tenuity  and  extension. 

Yon  gray  lines 

That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1.  103. 
Specifically  — (a)  A thread-like  mark,  as  one  made  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  or  graving-tool ; a mark  having  length  with 
little  appreciable  breadth ; a stroke ; a score.  (6)  In  mu- 
sical notation:  (1)  One  of  the  horizontal  strokes  or  marks 
that  constitute  the  staff.  The  usual  staff  consists  of  five 
such  lines,  that  for  Gregorian  music  of  four,  while  larger 
numbers  of  lines  have  also  been  used.  The  lines  are  num- 
bered from  below  upward.  The  lines  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  are  collectively  called  degrees.  The  pitches 
to  which  the  several  degrees  are  assigned  depend  upon 
the  clef  and  the  signature  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staff. 
When  it  is  necessary  temporarily  to  increase  the  com- 
pass of  the  staff  above  or  below,  added  or  leger  lines  are 
used,  which  are  numbered  up  or  down  from  the  staff 
proper.  See  notation,  staff,  and  leger 2.  (2)  A short  dash 
or  stroke  used  in  figured  bass  to  indicate  that  a tone  of 
a previous  chord  is  to  be  continued  without  regard  to 
its  harmonic  connection  into  a second  chord.  See  figured 
bass,  under  bass3.  (3)  A wavy  horizontal  mark,  preceded 
by  the  letters  8 va,  added  above  or  below  a passage  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  to  he  played  an  octave  above  or  below  the 
pitch  at  which  it  is  written.  The  end  of  such  a transpo- 
sition is  indicated  by  the  word  loco,  ‘in  place,’  or  simply 
by  the  termination  of  the  line.  (4)  A wavy  vertical  mark 
to  the  left  of  the  notes  of  a chord,  to  indicate  that  the 
chord  is  to  he  played  arpeggio,  (c)  A seam  or  furrow  on 
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the  face  or  hands.  Such  seams  in  the  hands  are  the  basis 
of  palmistry.  See  phrases  below. 

And  do  whate’er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time,  . . . 

0,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love’s  fair  brow, 

Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xix. 

3.  In  math.:  (a)  The  limit  of  a surface ; a length 
without  breadth.  These  definitions,  cited  as  well 
known  by  Aristotle,  may  be  more  precisely  expressed 
thus : a part  or  the  whole  of  the  intersection  of  two  sur- 
faces; a continuum  of  points  extended  in  only  one  di- 
mension at  each  point,  (ft)  In  higher  geom.,  a right 
line,  ray,  or  axis;  a curve  of  the  first  order. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  inaccurate  but  common,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inconvenience,  since  a line  in  sense  (a)  is 
usually  called  a curve  in  higher  geometry,  except  a broken 
line,  which  is  not  considered. 

4.  Outline;  contour;  lineament;  configuration: 
as,  a ship  of  fine  lines. 

The  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  1.  10. 

5.  A limit;  division;  boundary. 

The  Hellenes  always  drew  a sharp  line  between  them- 
selves and  the  barbarians,  a term  by  which  they  designated 
all  non-Hellenic  people. 

W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  262. 

6.  A row;  a continued  series  or  rank:  as,  a 
line  of  trees  or  of  buildings. 

We  past  long  lines  of  northern  capes. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

(а)  A straight  row  of  letters  and  words  between  two  mar- 
gins : as,  a page  of  thirty  lines. 

And  yet  I would  I had  o’erlooked  the  letter.  . . . 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ. 

Shak. , T.  G.  of  V.,  L 2.  123. 

(б)  In  poetry,  a succession  of  feet  (colon  or  period),  con- 
sisting of  words  written  or  printed  in  one  row ; a verse. 
A line  or  verse  is  no  definite  prosodic  group  of  feet,  but 
may  consist  of  a single  colon  or  of  two  cola,  the  ordinary 
width  of  a page  or  column  generally  limiting  its  length. 
Short  verses  or  cola  are  sometimes  printed  as  single  lines, 
or  combined  in  pairs  to  constitute  one  line.  The  name  line 
is  sometimes  extended  to  verses  slightly  exceeding  the 
printed  line  in  length,  but  marked  by  indention  and  want 
of  initial  capital  as  one  verse.  In  ancient  prosody  a line 
( versus , o-n'xos)  was  conventionally  determined  to  be  a di- 
colic meter  or  period,  or  a moiiocolic  period  of  eighteen  or 
more  morse  in  magnitude.  A shorter  period  was  called  a 
colon  or  a comma.  Abbreviated  l. 

Waller  was  smooth ; but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  268. 
Hence — ( c ) pi.  Any  piece  of  writing,  as  a letter,  or  an 
actor’s  part  in  the  dialogue  of  a play  ; specifically,  a short 
or  occasional  poem,  or  poetry  in  general. 

Com’st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 

With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  2. 

(d)  A short  letter — one  as  it  were  consisting  of  only  a line 
of  writing ; a note  : as,  I received  a line  from  my  friend. 

(e)  pi.  Same  as  marriage  lines.  [Colloq.] 

“ How  should  a child  like  you  know  that  the  marriage 
was  irregular?”  “ Because  I had  no  lines  ! ” cries  Caroline. 
. . . “And  our  maid  we  had  then  said  to  me,  ‘Miss  Carry, 
where’s  your  lines?  And  it’s  no  good  without.’  And  I 
knew  it  wasn’t.”  Thackeray,  Philip,  xii. 

(/)  A row  or  rank  of  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an  extended 
front : distinguished  from  column,  (g)  A disposition  of 
ships  at  regular  intervals,  either  at  anchor  or  under  way. 
See  line  of  battle.  ( h ) pi.  A punishment  in  English  schools, 
consisting  in  requiring  the  student  to  commit  a certain 
number  of  lines  of  Latin  or  Greek  verse  to  memory. 

7.  A continuous  or  connected  series,  as  of  pro- 
geny or  kin,  descending  from  a common  pro- 
genitor : as,  a line  of  kings ; the  male  line. 

He 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  78. 

8.  A series  of  public  conveyances,  as  coaches, 
steamers,  packets,  and  the  like,  passing  to  and 
fro  between  places  with  regularity : as,  a line  of 
ships  to  New  Zealand;  the  Cnnard  line. — 9.  A 
railroad,  or  a continuous  part  of  a railroad: 
as,  a main  line,  branch  line,  through  line. — 10. 
A telegraph-wire  between  stations,  forming 
with  them  the  circuit. — 11.  In  com.:  (a)  An 
order  given  to  an  agent  or  commercial  traveler 
for  goods,  (b)  The  goods  received  upon  such 
order,  (c)  The  stock  on  hand  of  any  particular 
class  of  goods. — 12.  In  her.,  the  division  or  de- 
marcation between  a bearing  and  the  field,  or 
between  one  bearing  and  another  when  one  is 
charged  upon  the  Other.  The  ordinaries  and  subor- 
dinaries are  the  bearings  whose  lines  are  most  commonly 
varied.  See  dancetts,  dovetailed,  embattled,  engrailed,  in- 
dented, invected,  nebuie,  ragule,  and  unde  of  wavy. 

13.  Infort.:  (a)  A trench  or  rampart.  (6) pi. 
A series  of  field-works,  either  continuous  or 
with  intervals.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. — 14.  Milit., 
in  the  British  army,  the  regular  infantry,  as 
distinguished  from  cavalry,  artillery,  militia., 
etc.  (in  some  eases  including  the  ordinary 
regiments  of  cavalry);  in  the  United  States 
army,  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineer troops  of  the  regular  army.  The  combatant 
oflicers  in  the  navy  are  called  officers  of  the  line,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  the  non-combatants,  or  officers  of  the  staff. 
Thus,  the  line  officers  are  admirals,  commodores,  captains, 
commanders,  lieutenant-commanders,  lieutenants,  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade),  ensigns,  and  midshipmen.  Mates, 
boatswains,  and  gunners  are  also  line  officers,  but  not  in 
the  line  of  promotion. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  law  contemplates 
that  the  fighting  portion  of  the  army,  as  cavalry,  artillery, 
infantry,  and  engineers,  . . . constitutes  the  line  of  the 
army.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

15.  The  course  in  which  anything  proceeds 
or  which  any  one  takes ; direction  given  or  as- 
sumed: as,  a line  of  policy  or  of  argument;  to 
mark  out  a line  of  travel  or  of  conduct ; to  pur- 
sue a certain  line  of  business  or  of  art. 

If  I chance  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  matters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  not  out  of  curiosity,  orbusy-bodinesse 
to  be  medling  in  other  men’s  lines. 

Fuller , Church  Hist.,  II.  ix.  23. 

I am  now  sending  back  to  Belle  Plain  all  my  wagons  for 
a fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

U.  S.  Grant,  To  Gen.  Halleck,  May  11,  1864. 

16.  A unit  of  length,  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  or 
sometimes  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  As  a subdivision 
of  an  English  inch  it  was  never  common  and  is  now  obso- 
lete. The  Paris  line,  a unit  formerly  much  used  through- 
out Europe,  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a'French  inch  (syst&me 
ancien),  equal  to  0.0888  of  an  English  inch,  or  2.256  milli- 
meters. But  from  1812  to  1844  the  line  of  the  system* 
usud  was  2.231  millimeters. 

17.  The  equinoctial  line;  the  equator. 

Twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in 's  nose ; all  that 
stand  about  him  are  under  the  line. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  4.  44. 
Abdominal  line.  See  abdominal.— Absorption-lines. 
See  absorption.— Aclinic,  adiabatic,  agonic,  Alcma- 
nian,  atmospheric,  basi-alveolar,  basic,  etc. , line.  See 
the  adjectives. — Asymptotic  line,  a curve  upon  a sur- 
face the  envelop  of  normal  sections,  having  infinite  radii 
of  curvature.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  asymptotical 
lines. — Basiobregmatic  line,  the  line  joining  the  basion 
and  bregma. — Becket-line,  a short  piece  of  rope  used  to 
form  a becket  or  bight  on  a longer  or  larger  line,  such, 
for  example,  as  is  used  in  rigging  a trawl.— Breeding  in 
the  line.  See  breeding. — Broken,  bulkhead,  cardiac 
line.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Casting-line,  a line, 
from  7 to  9 feet  long,  made  of  several  gut-lengths,  attached 
to  the  rod-line  in  angling,  and  having  the  drops  fastened 
to  it.— Check-line,  a line  attached  to  a fishing-line  fas- 
tened to  an  outrigger,  by  which  the  fishing-line  is  drawn 
in  to  the  boat  without  disturbing  the  outrigger. — Circu- 
lar, concluding,  contingent,  etc. , line.  See  the  adj ec- 
tives.— Curved  line,  a line  no  part  of  which  is  straight. 

— Curved  line  Of  the  ilium,  inferior,  middle,  and 
superior,  the  lines  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  marking  off  the 
origins  of  the  glutsei  muscles.  Also  called  linea  gluteea. 
—Curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  curved 
lines  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital  bone : a 
superior,  median,  and  inferior  are  distinguished.  Also 
called  linese  nuchse. — Cutting-down  line.  See  cutting. 
— Cyclifying,  dimidiate,  etc.,  line.  See  the  adjectives. 
-Datum-line.  See  datum.— Directed  right  line,  dis- 
located line,  dotted  line.  See  direct,  dislocate,  doti.— 
Dobie’s  line.  See  membrane.— Double  line,  in  entom., 
a line  formed  of  two  generally  unequal  lines  which  are 
close  together  and  parallel.— Equinoctial  line,  the  celes- 
tial equator ; also,  the  terrestrial  equator : in  the  latter 
sense  commonly  called  the  line.— Equipotential,  focal, 
full  line.  See  the  adjectives. — Facial  line  of  Camper. 
See  craniometry.— Fiducial  line,  (a)  The  straight  edge 
of  the  alidade  of  a plane-table.  (6)  The  initial  line  of  a 
graduated  circle  or  vernier,  (c)  Any  line  which  is  intended 
to  be  taken  as  a standard  straight  line. — Fraunhofer’s 
lines.  See  spectrum.  —Frontal  minimum  line,  the  short- 
est horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  temporal  crests  of 
the  frontal  bone.—  Generating  line.  See  generate.— Geo- 
desic, gingival,  etc.,  line.  See  the  adjectives. — Geo- 
detic line,  a curve  upon  a surface  any  arc  of  which  be- 
tween points  not  too  remote  is  the  shortest  path  on  that 
surface  between  those  points.  The  osculating  plane  of 
a geodetic  line  at  any  point  is  there  normal  to  the  sur- 
face.—Geometrical  linet,  an  algebraic  curve.— Gun- 
ter’s line.  ( a ) A logarithmic  line  on  Gunter’s  scale,  used 
in  performing  the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers 
mechanically  by  means  of  dividers.  Also  called  line  of  lines 
and  line  of  numbers.  (6)  A sliding  scale  corresponding  to 
logarithms,  for  performing  these  operations  by  inspec- 
tion without  dividers.  Also  called  Gunters  sliding  rule.— 
Hard  lines.  Seedef.  i(&). — Helispherical  line.  Same 
as  loxodromic  Zinc.— Horizontal  line.  See  horizontal. 

— Hour-lines,  in  dialing,  the  common  sections  of  the 
hour  circles  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  dial. — 
Iliopectineal  line,  in  anat.  See  iliopectineal. — Ima- 
ginary, isochimal,  etc.,  line.  See  the  adjectives. — In- 
dex of  a line.  See  index. — Initial  line.  See  polar 
coordinates  in  a plane,  under  coordinate. — Isoclinal, 
isodynamic,  isogonic  lines.  See  the  adj  ectives. — Iso- 
pbasal  line,  a line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  complex 
variable  through  all  values  which  correspond  to  values 
of  the  function  having  one  value  of  the  argument. — Iso- 
timal  line,  a line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  complex 
variable  through  all  values  which  correspond  to  values 
of  the  function  having  one  modulus.— Lateral  line,  in 
ichth.,  a longitudinal  line  along  each  side  of  many  fishes, 
marked  by  the  structure  or  color  of  the  skin,  or  by  both. 
It  consists  of  a row  of  tubes  or  pores,  mostly  on  scales,  ex- 
tending from  the  head  to  or  toward  the  tail.  The  pores 
are  the  ducts  of  muciferous  glands  whose  product  is  ex- 
creted on  the  sides  of  the  fish.  The  modifications  of  the 
lateral  line  are  innumerable,  and  often  afford  classificatory 
characters.  Thus,  the  line  is  more  or  less  nearly  parallel 
with  the  outline  of  the  back  in  most  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  and  with  the  outline  of  the  belly  in  cyprinoids  and 
many  other  malacopterygian  fishes.  The  line  is  well 
shown  in  the  cuts  under  caplin,  haddock , and  hake  (which 
see).— Leger  line.  See  leger*.— Lesser  line.  See  lesser. 


—Line  abreast.  See  abreast.— Line  and  levelt,  a 

plumb-line ; hence,  rule ; method. 

This  decencie  is  therfore  the  line  <Ss  leuell  for  al  good 
makers  to  do  their  busines  by. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  218. 

We  steal  by  line  and  level.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  239. 

Line  at  infinity,  the  aggregate  of  all  points  in  any  plane 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  any  given  origin.  It  is  called 
the  line  at  infinity  because  represented  by  a line  in  a per- 
spective projection ; for  in  such  a projection  every  straight 
line  is  projected  into  a straight  line,  and  no  other  curve 
or  locus  is  so  projected,  generally  speaking.— Line  co- 
ordinates. See  line-coordinates.— Line  drawing.  See 
drawing. — Line  geometry.  See  geometry. — Line  of  ap- 
sides. (a)  In  anc.  astron.,  the  line  through  the  perigee  and 
apogee  of  a planet’s  orbit.  (6)  In  mod.  astron.,  the  line 
through  the  perihelion  and  aphelion ; the  major  axis  of  the 
orbit.— Line  of  ascent.  See  ascent.— Line  of  battle,  the 
line  formed  by  the  ships  of  a fleet  or  by  an  army  when  or 
as  when  in  readiness  for  action. — Line  of  bearing,  a line 
formed  by  the  ships  of  a fleet  in  which  each  ship  bears  by 
compass  in  a prescribed  direction  from  the  next  ahead  or 
astern  or  on  either  side.— Line  of  beauty,  in  art,  a line 
of  undulating  curvature  which,  it  has  been  maintained, 
must  enter  as  a potent  factor  in  all  graceful  combina- 
tions of  line  and  form.  Different  artists  have  given  it 
different  forms,  but  it  is  most  commonly  considered  as  a 
curve  of  contrary  flexure  resembling  a very  slender  elon- 
gated letter  S.— Line  of  center,  in  mach .:  ( a ) A straight 
line  joining  the  centers  of  two  wheels  in  gear.  E.  H. 
Knight.  (&)  The  dead  line ; that  line  in  which  a crank  and 
the  connecting-rod  stand  when  their  axes  form  a straight 
line.—  Line  of  coincidence,  collimation,  counter-ap- 
proach. See  coincidence,  etc.— Line  of  consanguinity, 
a family  relationship  between  two  persons : it  is  either 
descending  (the  relationship  of  a person  to  his  descen- 
dant), ascending  (the  relationship  of  a person  to  his  an- 
cestor), or  transversal  (the  relationship  of  a person  to  a 
descendant  of  one  of  his  progenitors). — Line  of  curva- 
ture, a line  traced  upon  any  surface  such  that  the  nor- 
mals at  any  two  successive  points  meet  one  another. 
Through  each  point  of  every  surface  there  are  two  lines  of 
curvature  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.— Line 
of  Daubenton.  See  craniometry.—  Line  of  defense. 
See  defense.— Line  of  dip,  in  geol.,  a line  in  the  plane  of 
a stratum,  or  part  of  a stratum,  perpendicular  to  its  inter- 
section with  a horizontal  plane;  the  line  of  greatest  in- 
clination of  a stratum  to  the  horizon.  See  dip. — Line  of 
direction.  ( a ) See  direction.  (&)  A line  laid  down  in 
surveying ; the  bearing.— Line  of  distance.  See  distance. 
— Line  Of  equilibrium,  a curve  every  point  on  which  is 
a point  of  equilibrium.— Line  of  fire,  flotation,  flow. 
See  fire,  etc.— Line  of  force,  (a)  A straight  line  through 
the  point  of  application  of  a force  and  in  the  direction  of 
its  action.  (&)  A curve  whose  tangent  everywhere  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  at  the  point  of  tangency  of  a force 
distributed  through  space.  Maxwell,  following  a hint 
from  Faraday,  supposes  these  lines  so  drawn  that  the  num- 
ber per  unit  of  area  normal  to  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a point  shall  measure  the  intensity  of  the  force  at  that 
point.— Line  of  health,  or  line  of  the  liver  ( hepatic  line), 
in  palmistry,  a line  beginning  at  the  wrist,  near  the  line  of 
life,  and  running  upward  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  finger. 
— Line  Of  life,  in  palmistry,  a line  starting  near  the  wrist, 
skirting  the  base  of  the  thumb,  and  terminating  between 
the  thumb  and  the  line  of  the  head. — Line  of  lines,  line 
of  numbers.  Same  as  Gunter's  line  (a).— Line  of  motion, 
(a)  A curve  imagined  to  be  so  drawn  in  a fluid  that  the  di- 
rection at  any  point  is  that  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  at  the 
same  point ; a line  of  flow.  Lamb.  (&)  The  path  of  a particle 
of  a moving  fluid.  Basset.— Line  of  nodes.  See  node.— 
Line  of  Saturn,  or  line  of  fate,  in  palmistry,  aline  begin- 
ning near  the  wrist,  and  running  up  the  middle  of  the  hand 
toward  the  base  of  the  second  finger.— Line  of  spherical 
curvature,  a line  eveiy  point  of  which  is  an  umbilic  on  the 
surface.— Line  or  curve  of  swiftest  descent.  Same  as 
brachistochrone. — Line  Of  the  head,  in  palmistry,  a line  be- 
ginning between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  extending 
across  the  central  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  heart.— Line  of  the  heart,  in  palmistry, 
a line  passing  across  the  hand,  skirting  the  mounts  of 
Mercury,  Apollo,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter.— Line  of  the  sun 
or  line  Of  fortune,  in  palmistry,  a line  running  upward 
to  the  base  of  the  third  finger.— Lines  of  level.  See 
levels. — Lines  of  operation  ( mil  it .),  all  lines  of  com- 
munication by  which  an  army  may  reach  an  enemy's  base 
of  operations.  A simple  line  of  operations  is  one  by  which 
the  divisions  of  an  army  are  kept  together,  or  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  each  other.  The  roads  forming  this 
line  are  nearly  parallel,  quite  close  together,  and  have  no 
impassable  obstructions  between  them.  A double  line  of 
operations  is  one  in  which  a divided  army  follows  two 
sensibly  parallel  roads  so  far  apart  that  the  two  sections 
of  the  army  cannot  be  assembled  upon  the  same  day  on 
the  same  field  of  battle.  Double  lines  of  operation  may 
be  either  converging  or  diverging,  according  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other  or  draw  wider  apart  as  they  advance. 
An  accidental  line  of  operations  is  adopted  when  an  army 
is  compelled  to  abandon  the  line  of  operations  proposed 
in  the  original  plan  and  take  up  another.  A temporary  line 
of  operations  (also  called  manceuver  line)  is  one  which  devi- 
ates from  the  line  of  movement  adopted  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  campaign.  When  the  movement  is  completed  the 
general  line  is  resumed.  An  interior  line  of  operations  is 
one  which  lies  between  the  double  lines  of  an  enemy,  and 
enables  the  army  following  it  to  fall  upon  and  defeat  the 
parts  of  the  enemy’s  army  in  succession.  In  such  a case 
the  double  lines  are  said  to  be  exterior  lines. — Logistic, 
loxodromic,  magistral,  etc.,  line.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Marriage  lines,  a marriage  certificate.  [Colloq.,  Eng.  ] — 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  the  boundary  between  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  north  and  Maryland  on  the  south  (lat.  39°  43' 
N.),  partly  surveyed  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon 
between  1763  and  1767,  and  afterward  completed  by  others: 
celebrated  before  the  extinction  of  slavery  as  a line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.— Me- 
chanical linet,  a transcendental  curve.— Medial,  me- 
dian, meridian,  etc.,  line.  See  the  adjectives.— Multi- 
ple lines.  See  multiple.  — Naso-alveolar  line,  nasoba- 
silarline.  See  craniometry.—  Natural  line  of  sight.  See 
sight.  — Ndlaton’s  line,  in  surg.,  a line  drawn  from  the  an- 


terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  In  the  course  of  this 
line  lie  the  center  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  summit  of  the 
trochanter  major  of  the  femur.— Neumann  lines.  See 
meteorite.— Nodal,  objective,  occult,  etc., lines.  See  the 
adjectives.— Oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  an  oblique 
line  beginning  below  the  mental  foramen  and  passing  up- 
ward and  backward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  corouoid 
process.—  Officer  of  the  line.  See  def.  14.— Organs  of 
the  lateral  lines,  in  ichth.  See  mucous  canals,  under  mu- 
cous.— Parasternal  line,  the  line  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  chest  perpendicularly  downward  from  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  clavicle.— Polar  line, 
the  intersection  of  consecutive  normal  planes  to  a skew 
curve.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Monge  ( droit  polaire), 
but  Mannheim’s  axis  of  curvature  is  preferable.— Pop- 
liteal line,  a line  passing  downward  and  inward  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia ; it  gives 
origin  to  the  soleus  muscle.— Quadrate  line,  in  anat.,  the 
linea  quadrati  (which  see,  under  linea).—  Redan  line,  a 
series  of  redans  connected  by  straight  curtains.  Mahan, 
Milit.  Engineering.— Right  line.  See  right.— Ship  of  the 
line.  See  ship. — Shotted  line,  a fishing-line  to  which 
split  shot  are  attached  as  sinkers.  Shotted  casting-lines 
are  also  used  in  special  cases  for  fly-fishing.—  Spiric  line, 
a bicircular  quartic  having  an  axis  of  symmetry.  Such  a 
curve  is  a plane  section  of  an  anchor-ring,  or  torus,  and 
indeed  of  four  different  ones,  though  all  may  be  imagi- 
nary.— Stream-line,  in  hydrodynamics:  (a)  A line  of  mo- 
tion in  a fluid  whose  motion  is  steady.  Stokes.  ( b ) The 
actual  path  of  a particle  or  molecule  in  a fluid  mass. — 
Supracondylar  lines  of  the  femur,  the  two  lines  into 
which  the  linea  aspera  divides  below. — Telegraph-line, 
telephone-line.  See  telegraphy,  telephony.—  Temporal 
inferior  line,  the  lower  of  the  two  curving  ridges  which 
pass  back  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Also  called 
lower  temporal  ridge.— Temporal  lines,  the  two  curv- 
ing ridges  which  pass  back  from  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  over  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones.  The  upper,  the  superior  temporal  line  or  upper  tem- 
poral ridge,  is  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  temporal  fas- 
cia, while  the  lower  marks  the  upper  boundary  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  temporal  muscle.— The  line.  Same  as 
equinoctial  line.— To  draw  the  line.  See  draw.—  To 
drop  a line.  See  drop.— To  give  line.  See  give*,  v.  t.— 
To  give  one  line,  to  allow  one  apparent  freedom  or  oppor- 
tunity of  action,  with  a view  to  securing  an  ultimate  ad- 
vantage : in  allusion  to  the  angler’s  playing  of  a hooked 
fish. 

Wherefore  should  the  Ministers  give  them  so  much  line 
for  shifts  and  delays  ? Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

It’s  policy  to  give  'em  line.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  8. 
To  keep  a line,  in  archery,  to  shoot  in  the  vertical  plane 
of  the  gold  of  the  target.— To  make  even  lines.  See 
eveni. — To  part  a line,  to  break  it,  as  when  a whale  runs 
so  fast  as  to  break  the  whale-line.  Also  to  part  a warp. 
— To  sound  a line,  to  go  down  when  harpooned  and 
carry  the  line  with  it : said  of  a whale.— To  sound  all 
line,  to  go  down  so  far  as  to  take  out  all  the  line  from 
the  boat:  said  of  a whale.— To  stop  a line,  to  confine 
or  fasten  a rope,  usually  by  means  of  a smaller  one. 
Thus,  to  stop  the  line  to  the  harpoon-staff  is  to  fasten 
the  line  to  the  handle  by  passing  one  or  more  turns  of  rope- 
yarn  around  both  line  and  pole,  and  confining  the  ends  by 
knotting  them  together. — To  wet  one’s  line,  to  put  one’s 
fishing-line  to  use;  to  fish.— Trapezoid  line,  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  trapezoid  ligament  on  the  under  side 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle.— Visual  line.  Same 
as  visual  axis  (which  see,  under  axfoW). — Vortex-line,  a 
curve  imagined  to  be  so  drawn  in  a fluid  that  its  direction 
is  everywhere  that  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  molecular 
rotation  at  that  point.— WaUace’s  line  [so  named  after 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  who  defined  it],  in  zoogeog.,  a line  as- 
sumed to  separate  the  Indomalayan  from  the  Austroma- 
layan  zoological  region  or  faunal  area.  It  passes  between 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  through  the  strait  of  Macassar,  south- 
ward between  Bali  and  Lombok,  northeastward  between 
Mindanao  and  Gilolo.  This  line  divides  the  shallow  wa- 
ters of  the  Indomalayan  region  from  the  much  deeper 
Austromalayan  seas ; and  the  character  of  the  fauna  is 
quite  different  on  the  two  sides  of  it.— White  line,  in 
printing,  a blank  line ; a blank  space  equal  in  depth  to  the 
space  occupied  by  a line  of  reading  in  any  given  size  of  type. 
[In  geometry  curve  is  often  used  instead  of  line,  so  that 
★phrases  not  found  above  should  be  sought  under  curve.] 
line2  (lin),  v pret.  and  pp.  lined , ppr.  lining. 
[<  F.  ligner  = Sp.  linear  = It.  lineare  (cf.  D.  lij- 
nen,  linieren  = G.  liniren  = Dan.  liniei'e  = Sw. 
liniera),  line,  < L.  lineare,  reduce  to  a straight 
line,  ML.  draw  lines  upon,  < linea,  a line : see 
line 2,  n.  In  defs.  6,  7,  the  senses  touch  those 
of  lineZ,  v.’]  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  lines  upon ; 
mark  with  lines  or  thread-like  strokes : said  of 
some  decorative  processes,  and  also  of  the  ef- 
fects of  age,  fatigue,  etc.,  on  the  human  counte- 
nance. 

Some  wood  engravers  are  but  too  apt  to  pride  them- 
selves on  the  delicacy  of  their  lining,  without  considering 
whether  it  be  well  adapted  to  express  their  subject. 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  584. 

The  simple  operation  of  lining  the  edge  of  a plate  is 
executed  by  female  hands.  Art  Journal,  N.  S.,  IX.  267. 

2.  To  delineate;  draw;  paint.  [Rare.] 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  97. 

3.  To  give  out,  line  byline ; read  one  or  two  of 
the  lines  or  strophes  of  (a  metrical  hymn)  in 
public  worship  before  singing.  The  custom  of  lining 
out  the  hymns  originated  at  a time  when  printed  books 
were  scarce,  and  when  congregational  singing  could  be  se- 
cured in  no  other  way ; it  is  now  nearly  unknown.  The 
reading  was  done  by  the  clerk,  by  a deacon,  or  by  the  offici- 
ating clergyman  himself.  In  New  England  it  was  some- 
times called  deaconing.  Usually  with  out. 


line 

In  large  coloured  churches  [in  the  South]  it  is  still  the 
practice  to  line  out  the  hymns,  because  few  of  the  congre- 
gation can  read.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  8.,  XLIII.  861. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a line ; fix  the 
boundaries  of.  [Scotch.]  —5.  To  bring  into 
line  or  aline ; hence,  to  arrange ; marshal ; em- 
ploy in  service. 

No  actor  of  American  birth  and  training  can  be  lined  to 
this  class  of  worn.  Philadelphia  Times,  Mar  ch  21,  1886. 

6.  To  place  something  in  a line  along;  arrange 
something  along  and  within  for  security  or  de- 
fense: as,  to  line  works  with  soldiers. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii  4.  7. 
Not  feeble  years,  nor  childhood  stay’d,  but  all 
Alike  impatient  throng’d  to  line  the  wall. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xxxv. 

The  spears  that  line 
Baronial  halls  the  opprobrious  insult  feel. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  L 37. 

7.  See  the  quotation. 

Cunning  mules  [when  hobbled]  . . . soon  learn  to  lift 
both  forefeet  at  a time  and  gallop  off ; hence  they  are  lined, 
that  is,  the  forefoot  is  tied  to  the  hindfoot  on  the  same 
side,  so  that  the  step  is  very  much  shortened  and  their 
gait  reduced  to  a kind  of  pace. 

S.  De  Vere , Americanisms,  p.  131. 
Lining  out  Stuff,  the  operation  of  drawing  lines  on 
boarding  or  planking,  to  guide  the  cutting  of  it  into  thin- 
ner pieces.— To  line  bees,  to  track  wild  bees  to  their 
nests  by  following  them  in  the  line  of  their  flight.— To 
line  men  ( milit .),  to  dress  or  arrange  a body  of  men  so 
that  they  shall  collectively  form  an  even  line  or  lines. 

II.  intrans . To  fish  with  a line.  [Rare,  U.  S.] 

The  squeteague  is  taken  both  by  lining  and  seining. 

^ J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Fishes  of  Massachusetts. 

line3  (lin),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  lined,  ppr.  lining. 
[<  ME.  linen , cover  on  the  inside,  double ; prob. 
orig.  double  with  linen,  < line 1,  linen : see  line1, 
w.]  1.  To  cover  the  inside  of  (some  object,  as 
a garment,  a utensil,  etc.)  with  some  materi- 
al other  than  that  of  which  the  object  lined  is 
made. 

Coach  with  purple  lin'd,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  369. 
Hence,  by  extension — 2.  To  fill  the  inside  of; 
wad ; stuff : as,  to  line  a purse  or  a pocket  with 
money. 

What 

If  I do  line  one  of  their  hands  ? 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3.  72. 
By  this  rich  purse,  and  by  the  twenty  ducats 
Which  line  it,  I will  answer  for  thy  honesty. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iiL  1. 
No  bridegroom’s  hand  be  mine  to  hold 
That  is  not  lined  with  yellow  gold. 

Whittier,  Maid  of  Attitash. 

8t.  To  cover;  pad. 

Their  smoothed  tongues  are  lyned  all  with  guyle. 
Oascoigne,  Hearbes,  Councill  to  Master  Barthol.  Withipoll. 

Son  of  sixteen, 

Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1. 14. 

4.  To  impregnate : said  of  animals. 

He  would  with  the  utmost  Diligence  look  for  a Dog  that 
upon  all  Accounts  was  of  a good  Breed,  to  line  her,  that  he 
might  not  have  a Litter  of  Mongrels. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  160. 

5f.  To  aid.  [Rare.] 

Whether  he  was  combined 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 8.  112. 
To  line  one’s  j acket.  See  jacket. 
line4f  (lin),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lindX,  lime 2. 
linea  (lin'e-a),  n.;  pi.  linece  (-e).  [L. : see 

*line2,  ».]  In  zool . and  anat .,  a line;  a linear 
mark  or  trace,  whether  of  impression  or  expres- 
sion.— Linea  alba,  the  white  line,  the  median  longitu- 
dinal line  of  connective  tissue  running  from  the  pubis  to 
the  sternum.— Linea  aspera,  the  rough  line,  a promi- 
nent longitudinal  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  femur.  It 
divides  above  into  three  lines  running  to  the  great  tro- 
chanter, lesser  trochanter,  and  spiral  line,  and  below  into 
two  lines  running  to  the  inner  and  outer  condyles.  — Linea 
COStoarticularis,  a line  marking  the  junction  of  the  ribs 
with  their  cartilages,  drawn  from  the  sternoclavicular  ar- 
ticulation to  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  rib.— Linea  fusca, 
a median  line  of  darker  pigmentation  extending  upward 
from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond,  developed  in 
pregnant  women.  Also  called  pigmented  abdominal  line. 
—Linea  glutsea,  posterior , anterior,  and  inferior  respec- 
tively, the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  curved  lines  of 
the  dorsum  ilii. — Linea  iliopectinasa,  the  iliopectineal 
line  (which  see,  under  iliopectineal). — Linea  innomi- 
nat a,  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  and  the  rounded  angle  between  the  up- 
per and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  first 
sacral  vertebra,  the  iliopectineal  line,  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  os  pubis.— Linea  lateralis,  in  iehth.,  the  lateral 
line  (which  see,  under  line 2). — Linea  mylohyoidea,  the 
mylohyoid  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone.— Linea  nuchse  inferior,  the  line,  curved,  of  oc- 
cipital bone,  inferior. — Linea  nuchse  mediana,  the  ex- 
ternal occipital  protuberance,  running  in  the  middle  line 
from  the  external  occipital  crest  to  the  foramen  magnum. 
— Linea  nuchse  superior  or  suprema,  the  line,  curved, 
of  occipital  bone,  superior.— Linea  parastemalis,  a line 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  from  the  junction  of 
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the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clavicle  perpendicu- 
larly downward.— Linea  quadrat!,  the  line  of  insertion 
of  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle.— Linea  semilunaris; 
the  curved  tendinous  line  on  the  outer  border  of  the  rec- 
tus muscle,  extending  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib 
to  the  pubis.  Also  called  linea  Spigelii. — Linea  splen- 
dens,  the  shining  line,  a median  lengthwise  band  along 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord.— 
Linese  transverse.  (a)  Of  the  abdomen,  the  tendinous 
intersections  in  the  course  of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  ab- 
domen. ( b ) Of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  stria)  acusticte 
(which  see,  under  stria). 

Lineae  (lin'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle, 
1813),  < Linurn  + -css.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous ehoripetalous  plants,  the  flax  family, 
type  genus  Linum,  of  the  order  Geraniales. 
It  has  regular  flowers,  with  imbricate  sepals,  and  an  en- 
tire  ovary  which  is  from  three-  to  fiv^-o^lled,  usually  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cell,  having  a fleshy  albumen.  The 
family  embraces  about  235  species,  divided  among  15  gen- 
era, which  have  been  grouped  under  4 tribes.  They  are 
herbs,  rarely  trees,  usually  with  alternate  leaves,  and  are 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  The  proper 
form  of  the  name  is  Linacese  (Dumortier,  1822). 

lineage (lin'e-aj),  n.  [Prop.,  as  orig.,  linage  (mod. 
pron.  lTnaj  ) ; the  spelling  lineage  simulates  line2, 
lineal , etc.,  and  the  pron.  has  been  altered  to 
suit  lineal , etc. ; < ME.  linage , lynage , lignage , < 
AF.  OF.  linage , F.  lignage  (cf.  Pg.  linhagem ), 
lineage,  < ligne , < L.  linea,  a line : see  line^,  n.~\ 
Line  of  descent  from  an  ancestor;  hence,  fam- 
ily; race;  stock. 

Of  his  lynage  am  I,  and  his  ofspryng, 

By  verray  ligne,  as  of  the  stok  roial. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  693. 

He  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.  Luke  ii.  4. 

Believe  me,  he  is  well  bred, 

And  cannot  be  but  of  a noble  lineage. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  without  Money,  i.  2. 
Hither  he  brought  a joyous  dame, 

Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  vi.  12. 
= Syn.  Genealogy,  etc.  (see  pedigree),  birth,  extraction,  an- 
★cestry,  family,  descent. 

lineal  (lin'e-al),  a.  [=  P.  lineal  = Sp.  Pg.  line- 
al = It.  lineale,  pertaining  to  a line,  < L.  line- 
alis,  < linea,  a line : see  line2,  «.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a line  or  length;  extending  in  a line; 
involving  the  single  dimension  of  length:  as, 
lineal  measure ; a lineal  foot,  [in  the  physical  sense 
lineal  and  linear  are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  a dif- 
ferentiation is  commonly  made.  Compare  linear.] 

Lineal  walks  immediately  enveloped  the  slight  scene. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes,  IV.  vii. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to  which  a name 
is  given.  O.  Gregory,  Mathematics,  p.  120. 

2.  Proceeding  in  a direct  or  unbroken  line; 
hereditary ; unbroken  in  course : distinguished 
from  collateral:  as,  lineal  descent;  lineal  suc- 
cession. 

The  house  of  York, 

From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  166. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  direct  descent; 
hereditary  in  quality  or  character ; having  an 
ancestral  basis  or  right. 

The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 121. 

Millions  shall  spring  from  our  loins,  and  trace  back  with 
lineal  love  their  blood  to  ours. 

B.  Choate,  Addresses,  etc.,  p.  104. 

4t.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Bryden. 

lineal  measure,  'warranty,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
lineality  (lin-e-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  lineal  + -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
line.  TVriglit.  [Rare.] 

lineally  (lin'e-al-i),  adv.  In  a lineal  manner; 
in  a direct  line : as,  one  who  is  lineally  descend- 
ed from  the  Conqueror. 

From  whose  race  of  old 
She  heard  that  she  was  lineally  extract. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  38. 

lineament  (lin'e-a-ment),  n.  [<  P.  lineament  = 
Sp.  lineamiento'  = Pg.  lineamento  = It.  linea- 
ment o,  feature,  < L.  lineamentum,  a line,  fea- 
ture, < lineare,  reduce  to  a straight  line,  ML. 
draw  lines  upon:  see  line2.]  A feature  or  de- 
tail of  a body  or  figure  considered  as  to  its  out- 
lines or  contour ; linear  formation  of  a part,  as 
in  the  human  face ; hence,  a particular  physi- 
cal feature  or  characteristic ; sometimes,  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  or  quality  in  gener- 
al: used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

The  lineaments  of  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition 
and  inclination  of  the  mind  in  general. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  184. 
Examine  every  married  lineament. 

And  see  how  one  another  lends  content. 

Shak..  R.  and  J.,  i.  3.  83. 

line-and-line  (lin'and-lin'),  a.  With  edge  ex- 
actly to  edge : a term  characterizing  the  adjust- 
ment of  a slide-valve  without  lead:  as,  a line- 
and-line  setting.  See  lead1,  n.,  8. 


A 


lineate 

The  valve  is  supposed  to  be  set  without  any  lead,  or 
line-and-line,  as  it  is  called,  at  full  stroke.  That  is,  the 
steam  edges  of  the  valve  correspond  with  the  steam  edges 
of  the  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

^ Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  237. 

linear  (lin'e-ar),  a.  [=  F.  lineaire  = Sp.  Pg. 
linear  = It.  lineare,  < L.  linearis,  belonging  to 
a line,  < linea,  a line:  see  line2,  n.  Cf.  lineal.] 
1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  a line  or  lines ; composed 
or  consisting  of  lines:  as, linear  draw- 
ing; linear  perspective. — 2.  Relat- 
ing to  length  only;  specifically,  in 
math,  and  physics,  involving  mea- 
surement in  one  dimension  only,  or  a 
sum  of  such  measurements ; involv- 
ing only  straight  lines;  unidimen- 
sional ; of  the  first  degree : as,  linear 
numbers ; linear  measure,  a plane  is 
said  to  be  a linear  locus,  because  of  the  first 
order;  expansion,  if  considered  in  one  di- 
mension only,  the  others  being  neglected,  is 
termed  linear  expansion. 

The  linear  expansion  of  metals  heated  be- 
tween the  freezing  ar.d  boiling  points  of  wa- 
ter varies  from  one  to  three  pans  in  1,000. 

IF.  B.  Carpenter , Energy  in  Nature,  p.  49. 

3.  In  hot.,  zool.,  and  anat., like  aline 
or  thread;  slender;  very  narrow  and 
elongate:  as,  a linear  leaf. — 4.  In 
pros.,  consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  a 
succession  of  single  verses  all  of  the  Linear  Leaf 
same  rhythm  and  length;  stichic  : of neA«//*a 
as,  linear  composition;  ‘‘Paradise  Sexuostt- 
Lost”  is  linear  in  composition. — 

Linear  algebra,  a system  of  algebra  in  which  every  ex- 
pression equals  a linear  expression  in  certain  units. — Lin- 
ear Class  Of  functions,  a number  of  functions  produced 
from  one  another  by  addition,  by  subtraction,  and  by  mul- 
tiplication by  constants.— Linear  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. See  coefficient.— Linear  complex,  congruence, 
content.  See  the  nouns.— Linear  demonstration!.  a 
proof  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  a geometrical  dia- 
gram, without  the  use  of  algebra  or  trigonometry.—  Lin- 
ear differential  equation,  an  equation  in  which  the 
differential  coefficients  and  dependent  variables  are  not 
multiplied  into  themselves  or  into  one  another : thus, 

tT?xy-\-  xJ)2ty  = 0 

is  a linear  partial  differential  equation. — Linear  draw- 
ing. See  drawing. — Linear  dyadic.  See  dyadic.— Lin- 
ear ensemble.  See  ensemble,  3. — Linear  equation,  in 
math.,  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  between  two  varia- 
bles : so  called  because  every  such  equation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  a right  line.— Linear  function, 
a function  resulting  from  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  by  con- 
stants upon  the  variables. — Linear  geometry,  group, 
integral,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Linear  heraldry,  her- 
aldry of  the  more  elaborate  sort,  in  which  a number  of  or- 
dinaries and  their  bearings  are  combined  to  produce  varied 
escutcheons.— Linear  numbers,  in  math.,  such  numbers 
as  have  relation  to  length  only,  as  a number  which  repre- 
sents one  side  of  a plane  figure.  If  the  plane  figure  is  a 
square,  the  linear  side  is  called  a root.— Linear  per- 
spective, that  branch  of  perspective  which  regards  only 
the  positions,  magnitudes,  and  forms  of  the  objects  de- 
lineated : distinguished  from  aiirial  perspective,  which  con- 
siders also  the  variations  of  the  light,  shade,  and  color  of 
objects,  according  to  their  different  distances  and  the 
quantity  of  light  which  falls  on  them.— Linear  problem, 
a problem  that  may  be  solved  geometrically  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  right  lines,  or  algebraically  by  an  equation 
of  the  first  degree. — Linear  space,  a unicursal  space  the 
points  of  which  may  be  uniquely  represented  by  value- 
systems  of  the  coordinates,  without  the  exception  of  any 
point-equations  or  loci-values. — Linear  transforma- 
tion, a transformation  from  one  set  of  variables  to  an- 
other connected  with  them  by  linear  equations.— Linear 
units,  units  of  length. 

linear-acute  (lin'e-ar-a-kut'),  a.  [<  L.  linearis, 
linear  (see  linear),  + acutus,  sharp : see  acute. ] 
In  hot.,  narrow  and  very  gradually  tapering  to 
a point,  as  a leaf;  acuminate, 
linear-ensate  (lin'e-Sr-en'sat),  a.  [<  L.  linea- 
ris, linear  (see  linear),  + ensis,  a sword.]  In 
hot.,  having  the  form  of  a long  narrow  sword, 
linearity  (lin-e-ar'i-ti),  n.  [<  linear  + -ity.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  linear. 

The  linearity  of  the  differential  equation  depends  upon 
this  physical  fact,  etc.  Airy,  Optics,  § 12. 

linear-lanceolate  (lin'e-ar-lan'se-o-lat),  a.  [< 
L.  linearis,  linear  (see  linear),  + LL.  lanceolatus, 
armed  with  a little  lance  or  point : see  lanceo- 
late.] In  bot.,  lanceolate  and  very  slender; 
narrow  and  parallel-sided  in  the  middle,  and  ta- 
pering to  a slender  base  and  an  acute  tip. 
linearly  (lin'e-ar-li),  adv.  In  a linear  manner; 
with  lines. 

linear-oblong  (lln'e-ar-ob'lSng),  a.  Oblong  and 
very  narrow. 

linearyt  (lin'e-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  linearius,  belong- 
ing to  a line,  (.'linea,  a line:  see  line2,  n.  Cf. 
linear.]  Linear.  Holland. 
lineatet  (lin'e-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  lineatus,  pp.  of 
lineare,  reduce  to  a straight  line,  ML.  draw  lines 
upon,  < linea,  a line:  see  line2,  v.]  To  draw; 
delineate.  Davies. 


lineate 
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linesman 


Life  to  the  life  the  chessboord  lineates.  who  attends  to  keeping  the  parts  of  the  line,  lineolate  (lin'e-p-lat),a.  [<  Nh.Mneolatus,(.  LL. 

Sylvester,  Memorials  of  Mortalitie,  st.  8.  as  the  rails,  posts,  wires,  etc.,  in  proper  con-  lineola,  a little  line:  see  lineola.)  In  zool.  and 

lineate  (lin'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  lineatus,  pp.:  see  dition. — 3.  A line-fisherman.  hot.,  marked  with  fine  or  obscure  lines;  dimin- 

the  verb.]  Marked  with  lines,  especially  with  linen  (lin'en),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  utively  lineate. 

longitudinal  and  more  or  less  parallel  lines : as,  linnen;  < ME.  linen,  lynen,  also  linnen,  < AS-t  lineolated  (lin'e-o-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  lineolate. 

a lineate  leaf,  in  describing  sculpture,  a surface  is  linen  (=  OS.  limn  — O'Fries,  linnen  = D.  linen  lineolet  (lin'e-o-let),  n.  [<  lineola  + -of.  J In 

= MLG.  linen  — OHG.  MHG.  linen,  G.  leinen,  entom.,  a short  or  minute  line. 
linnen  = Dan.  linned  = Sw.  linne),  of  flax,  linen,  lineolinear  (lin''  e-o-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  L.  linea,  a 
< lin,  flax,  + -en : see  line!  and  -en2.  Thenoun  line,+  linearis,  of  a line:  see  linear.']  Inmath., 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  orig.  form,  its  linear  with  respect  to  each  of  two  different  va- 
connection  with  the  obs.  line  1 being  no  longer  riables  or  sets  of  variables, 
generally  recognized.  Cf.  woolen,  woollen,  a.  lineopolar  (lin"e-o-po'lar),  a.  [<  L.  linea,  a 
and  n.,  < wool.']  I.  a.  1 . Made  of  the  fibers  of  line,  + Nh/polaris,  polar : seejiolar.)  In  math., 
flax:  as,  linen  thread;  linen  cloth. 

And  David  was  girded  with  a linen  ephod.  2 Sam.  vi.  14. 

2.  Resembling  linen  cloth ; white ; pale. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 16. 


said  to  be  lineate  when  it  has  fine  elevated  or  depressed 
longitudinal  lines  more  or  less  parallel  and  separated  by 
regular  intervals.  Also  lined. 

lineated  (lin'e-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  lineate, 
lineation  (lin-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  lincatio(n-), 
a drawing  of  a line,**<  linear c,  pp.  lineatus , re- 
duce to  a line:  see  lineate , v.~\  1.  A marking 
by  lines ; disposition  or  arrangement  of  lines. 

The  lineation  of  the  nacreous  surface  may  perhaps  be 
thus  accounted  for.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 565. 

2.  In  zool,,  one  or  more  line-like  marks  on  a 
surface ; the  appearance  or  form  of  a lineated 
surface:  as,  the  lineation  of  the  thorax  of  a fly. 

There  are  in  the  horny  ground  two  white  lineations,  with 
two  of  a pale  red.  Woodward. 

3t.  Mensuration.  Halliwell  (spelled  liniation). 
line-conch  (lin'kongk),  n.  A large  gastropod, 
Fasciolaria  distans,  marked  by  several  black 
lines  revolving  on  the  whorls  of  the  shell. 
[Florida.] 

line-coordinate  (lm'ko-6r,/di-nat),  n.  One  of 
a set  of  quantities,  commonly  three  in  a plane, 
or  six  in  space,  defining  the  position  of  a line. 
The  ordinary  line-coordinates  are  u,  v,  w,  in  the  equation 
ux  + vy  + wz  = 0, 

where  x,  y,  z are  the  trilinear  coordinates  of  a point  in  a 
plane.  When  these  are  taken  as  constant,  while  u,  v,  w 
are  variable,  the  equation  restricts  aline  to  passing  through 
that  point,  and  any  set  of  values  of  u , v,  w define  a line. 
The  above  equation  determines  the  incidence  of  the  point 
on  the  line,  whether  u,  v,  w or  x,  y,  z,  or  both,  be  variable. 
The  precise  geometrical  significance  of  the  line-coordi- 
nates depends  upon  that  of  the  point-coordinates.  The  six 
line-coordinates  in  space  are  generally  termed  ray-coor- 
dinates. 


produced  by  taking  the  (n  — l)th  polar  of  a lo- 
cus with  respect  to  a function  of  the  wth  order: 
so  called  because  such  a polar  of  a point  is  a line. 
Thus,  the  lineopolar  envelop  of  a line  with  respect  to  a cu- 
bic is  a conic  which  is  the  envelop  of  the  lines  that  are  the 
second  polars  of  the  points  of  the  first  line. 


Fair  linen  cloth,  in  the  Anglican  Ch.,  the  cloth  used  at  line-pin  (lin 'pin),  n.  In  bricklaying , a pin  of 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  to  cover  the  consecrated  -wire  pointed  at  one  end,  and  usually  having  an 
elements  after  communion;  the  post-communion  veil.—  nt,  ippr.  PT1  4v.p  pfupr  PT1fi  nepd  o si  irm  nr  t 

Fair  white  linen  cloth,  in  the  Anglican  Ch.,  the  outer  f ye  °r  1(>?P  on  the  other  end,  usett  as  a support 
altar-cloth,  spread  over  the  other  aLar-cloths  at  the  time  for  the  line  or  cord  by  which  the  bricklayer 
of  celebration.  It  usually  covers  little  more  than  the  top  *alines  his  work. 

of  the  altar,  and  hangs  down  about  two  feet  at  each  end. — liner1  (ll'ner)  n.  (X  line%  + -er1.]  1.  A person 

Linen  damask.  See  damask,  1(d).— Linen .diaper,  linen  empi0ye(}  in  drawing  or  painting  lines,  as  in 


cloth  woven  in  the  same  way  as  damask,  but  having  a small 
set  pattern  of  diagonal  squares  or  the  like : used  for  tow- 
els, children’s  clothing,  etc.—  Linen  embroidery,  a kind 
of  fancy  work  made  by  drawing  the  threads  from  a piece 
of  linen,  except  from  the  space  comprised  within  the  lines 
of  a pattern,  so  that  the  pattern  remains  in  solid  surface 
relieved  upon  the  openwork  ground  from  which  threads 
have  been  withdrawn. — Linen  pattern.  Same  as  linen- 
scroll. 

II.  n.  1.  A fabric  of  linen  yarn  or  thread; 
cloth  woven  from  the  fibers  of  flax;  in  the 
plural,  linen  cloth  in  general ; manufactures  of 
flax-fiber:  as,  Irish  linens.  The  principal  fabrics  in- 
eluded  in  the  term  linens  are  lawn,  cambric,  batiste,  dam- 
as  i,  diaper,  and  glass-cloth,  besides  the  heavy  qualities 
known  as  toweling,  shirting,  sheeting,  etc. 

2.  Collectively,  articles  of  linen  fabric,  or  by 


decorative  art. — 2.  A ship  of  the  line ; a line- 
of-battle  ship. 

Fancy  the  sensations  of  a man  fighting  his  frigate  des- 
perately against  overwhelming  odds,  when  he  sees  the 
outside  of  a huge  liner,  with  English  colours  at  the  main, 
looming  dimly  through  the  smobel 

Lawrence,  Sword  and  Gown,  xvii. 

3.  A vessel  regularly  plying  to  and  from  cer- 
tain ports;  especially,  a vessel  belonging  to 
one  of  the  regular  steamship  lines : as,  a Liver- 
pool and  New  York  liner. — 4.  In  base-hall,  a 
ball  knocked  or  thrown  with  much  force  nearly 
parallel  to  the  ground : as,  he  struck  a liner  to 
second  base. — 5.  A ball,  marble,  or  the  like 
that  strikes  or  remains  on  some  certain  line  of 


lined1  (J}n<j-),  P-  “•  Same  as  lineate.  extension  (in  modern  use)  of  linen  and  cotton,  5fiml^^ionnqVdriIts^Irame,, 

lined2  (find), p.  a.  1.  Having  a lining.—  2.  Im-  nf  _TnTm  fnr  household  use  as  table- marcation  used  in  a gi ame. 

pregnated.  See  line 3,  v., 4.-3.  Supplied  with  liner2  (li'ner),  n.  _ [<  line*,  v.,  + -crL] 

money.  [Rare.] 


I am  given  out  to  he  better  lined  than  it  can  appear  to 
me  report  is  a true  speaker ; I would  I were  really  that  I 
am  delivered  to  be  ! Marry,  what  I have  (be  it  what  it 
will)  I will  assure  upon  my  daughter  at  the  day  of  my 
death.  Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  1. 
Lined  gold.  See  gold. 

line-density  (bn' den ^ si-ti),  n.  The  limiting 
ratio  of  the  electricity  on  an  element  of  the 
line  to  the  length  of  that  element  when  the 
element  is  diminished  without  limit.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  Elect,  and  Mag. 
line-engraving  (lln'en-gra/ving),  n.  1.  The 
process  of  engraving  in  lines:  commonly  sy- 
nonymous with  steel  or  copperplate  engraving. 
See  engraving. — 2.  An  engraved  plate  or  a 
print  representing  its  subject  .chiefly  or  wholly 
by  lines. 

Drawings,  both  in  crayon  and  black  lead,  line  engrav- 


cloths,  napkins,  etc.  ( table-linen ),  sheets  and  pil- 
low-cases (bed-linen),  towels,  etc.,  or  for  under- 
wear (body-linen),  etc. 

In  any  case,  let  Thishy  have  clean  linen. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  2.  40. 

Let's  go  to  that  house,  for  the  linen  looks  white  and 
smells  of  lavender,  and  I long  to  lie  in  a pair  of  sheets 
that  smell  so.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  77. 

3.  Linen  thread. — 4.  Cloth  made  of  hemp. 
[Rare.] — 5f.  pi.  Sails.  [Rare.] 

Down  with  the  main  mast,  lay  her  at  hull, 

Farle  up  her  linnens , and  let  her  ride  it  out. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  L 1. 
Carbonized  linen.  See  carbonize.—  Cream-twilled 
linen,  a wide  linen  cloth  used  as  a foundation  for  em- 
broidery.— Danubian  linen,  a name  given  to  ornamental 
damask  for  table  use,  having  borders,  etc.,  in  red.  These 
linens  are  of  Austrian  manufacture,  and  were  introduced 
about  1878. — Diamond  linen.  See  diamond. — Fossil 
linen,  a variety  of  hornblende  with  soft  and  flexible  par- 
allel fibers. 


ings,  and  etchings  were  within  the  compass  of  most  peo-  linen-draper  (lin'en-dra/per),  n.  A person  who 

V»1  *»’r  nnrspis  j _ _ i _ • ifl j i _ j.  _ a li  — 


pie’s  purses. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  48. 


deals  in  linen  goods  and  related  articles, 
I am  a linendraper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 


line-equation (lm'e-kwa/shon),™.  Anequation 
between  the  coordinates  of  lines,  these  being 
usually  tangents  of  a plane  curve, 
line-fish,  (lin'fish),  n.  A fish,  such  as  the  cod, 
haddock,  and  halibut,  which  is  taken  with  the 
line : opposed  to  net-fish. 

line-fisherman  (lin'fish'*' Sr-man),  n.  One  who  linenmant  (lin'en-man), 
fishes  with  hook  and  line ; a hook-and-lme  man.  draper. 
line-fishing  (lin'flsh*ing),  n.  The  act  or  art  of  linen-muslin  (lin'en-muz'lin),  n.  Same  as  leno. 
fishing  with  hook  and  hue;  angling:  distm-  linen-panel  (lin'en-pair  el),  n.  A panel  deco- 
guished  from  net-fishing.  rated  with  a linen  pattern. 

Lineidse  (li-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Linens  + Rnen-prover  (lin'en-pro'i'v&r),  n. 

-idee.)  A family  of  rhynchoecelous  turbella-  croscope  used  in  commerce  for 
typified  by  the  genus  Linens;  the  sea-  - 


linenert  (lin'en-er),  n. 

as  linen-draper. 

Have  council  of  tailors,  lineners,  lace-women,  embroi- 
derers. B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  3. 

Same  as  linen- 


nans, 

longworms,  or  marine  nemerteans.  They  have  an 
extremely  long  slender  form,  unarmed  proboscis,  elon- 
gated cephalic  ganglion,  and  long  slits  on  each  side  of 
the  head. 

lineiform  (lin'e-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  linea,  line,  + 
forma,  form.]  Linear  in  form ; linear. 

line-integral  (lln'in'/te-gral),  n.  In  math.,  the 
integral  along  any  curve  of  a vector  quantity 
distributed  through  space  resolved  along  that 
curve.  Thus,  if  the  vector  is  a force,  the  line- 
integral  is  the  work  gained  in  passing  over  the 
curve. 

linelet  (lin'let),  n.  [<  line2  + -let.)  A minute 
or  very  short  line. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  leading  lines  (usually 
two)  and  train  of  linelets  ...  is  fully  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Nature,  XXXIX.  370. 


counting  the  threads  in  linen 
fabrics,  and  thus  determining 
their  fineness. 

linen-scroll  (lin'en-skrol),  n.  In 
arch.,  a form  of  curved  orna- 
ment employed  to  fill  panels : so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  convolutions  of  a folded  n ap- 
kin.  It  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  figure 
shows  the  scroll  from  a panel  in  Layer 
Marney  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
England. 

lineograph  (lin'e-o-graf),  n.  [< 

L.  linea,  a line,  + Gr.  ypaipew,  write.] 


An  in- 
strument for  drawing  lines  of  defined  charac- 
ter. 

lineman  (lin' man),  n. ; pi.  linemen  (-men).  1.  lineola  (li-ne'o-la),  n. ; pi.  lineola;  (-le).  [LL., 

A person  who  carries  the  line  in  surveying,  etc.  a little  line,  dim.  of  L.  linea,  a line:  see  line2.)  .^caused  to  run. 

— 2.  One  employed  in  duties  relating  to  the  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a small  or  fine  line  or  linea;  linesman  (linz'man),  n. ; pi.  linesmen  (-men), 
line  of  a railroad,  telegraph,  or  telephone ; one  a lineolet.  Milit. , a private  in  the  line ; an  infantryman. 


1.  One 

who  or  that  which  lines.  Specifically  — 2.  A 
vessel  of  smooth  material  fit  for  holding  liquids, 
etc.,  fitting  within  an  ornamental  exterior  and 
made  movable  for  facility  of  emptying,  cleans- 
ing, etc.  Thus,  in  ornamental  table-ware,  a basket  of 
metalwork  or  a jardiniere  of  fine  porcelain  has  a liner  to 
contain  fruit  or  earth  for  the  plants. 

3.  In  mach.,  a thin  plate  of  metal,  paper,  lea- 
theroid,  etc. , placed  under  some  movable  and  ad- 
justable part — a gib  for  example — to  set  up  the 
part  toward  its  bearing  after  it  has  been  worn 
away  as  much  as  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

The  Ecole  Industrielle  des  Vosges  exhibits  a pattern  of 
an  8-foot  flywheel  that  is  well  made,  and  a connecting  rod 
end,  the  double  set  of  keys  and  gibs  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  liners,  while  enabling  the  wear  to  be  taken  up  with- 
out altering  the  length  of  the  rod. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  83. 
The  barrels  are  bored  up  within  three  inches  of  the 
muzzle  with  a flne-boring  bit,  using  a spill  and  liners  as 
already  described.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  237. 

4.  In  marble-working,  a long  slab  of  marble  to 
which  the  backs  of  small  marble  tiles,  etc.,  are 
secured  by  plaster  while  being  polished. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin.  Lnmrges  (li-ner'jez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aivepyfa, 
[<  linen  + -art.]  Same  wrought  of  flax,  < Xivov,  flax,  + *lpyeiv,  work: 
see  line 1 and  work.)  A 
genus  of  discoid  jelly- 
fishes, typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Liiiergidte,  or  the 
thimblefishes.  The  bell 
has  the  shape  of  a thim- 
ble. 

Linergidae  (li-ner'.ji-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Linergcs 
+ -idee.)  A family  of 
Discomedusce  with  sim- 
ple quadrangular  manubrium  without  mouth- 
arms,  simple  quadrate  mouth,  8 marginal  bod- 
ies, 8 tentacles,  16  marginal  flaps,  broad  radial 
pouches,  branched  sack-shaped  flap-canals,  and 
without  ring-canal.  See  Liner ges. 
line-riding  (lm'ri,i'ding),  n.  The  act  of  making 
on  horseback  the  circuit  of  the  boundary  of  a 
cattle-drift,  in  order  to  keep  the  cattle  within 
bounds,  and  recover  those  that  may  have 
“drifted”  or  strayed.  [Western  U.  S.] 
Line-riding  ia  very  cold  work,  and  dangerous,  too,  when 
the  men  have  to  be  out  in  a blinding  snowstorm. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  668. 

line-rocket  (lm'rok/'et),  n.  In  pyrotechnics,  a 
rocket,  usually  of  small  size,  with  a running 
connection  by  which  it  can  be  movably  attached 
to  a line  or  wire,  along  which  when  fired  it  is 


A small  mi- 


Thimblefish  (Linergcs 
mercurius). 


Linen-scroll. 


linesman 
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If  not  perhaps  as  tall  as  our  ordinary  linemen,  he  [the  lintr-hird  (li-mr'hAriD  « rpi,_  „r 

Persian  soldier]  is  as  heavy  and  as  strongly  built.  WS  DlrQ  Der<y>  n:  1 116  meadow-pipit  of 

Westminster  Rev.,  cxxvni.  458  Europe, Anthus  pratensis : so  called  as  frequent- 

line-squall  (lin'skwal),  n.  In  meteor.,  a squall  7“,®  or  hea^er  S'0"8- 

occurring  along  the  axis  of  a Y-shaped  baro-  7?®.®  X,  "IE;  Jjbger:  see 

metric  depression,  generally  secondary  to  a 
large  cyclonic  area,  consisting  of  a violent 

ctro  1 fell  t Vkl  AUT  A-p  O a!  /I  P 1 i? XT*  — il. 


— --“O  — \ 1)  / 7 ~ ” L ' • wii/yviv,  liil^Cl  . DCO 

linger.  Cf.  lingy2.]  To  work  hard.  [Prov.Eng.] 
lingel1  (ling'gl),  n.'  [Also  tingle,  dial,  liniel,  for- 
merly. also  lintel,  Untie,  < ME.  lingel,  lyngel,  lyn- 
zelle,  irreg.  lyniolf  (by  error  inniolf — Prompt. 
Parv. ),  < OF.  Higneol,  ligneul,  F.  ligneul,  a shoe- 
latchet, < L.?/weofa,dim.of  lineay  line:  see  line%,~\ 
1.  A shoe-latchet.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  — 


lingual 

Qual , a.]  Language ; speech;  especially,  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  speech,  more  or  less  unintelli- 
gible ; a dialect. 

Well,  well,  I shall  understand  your  Lingo  one  of  these 
Days,  Cousin ; in  the  mean  while  I must  answer  in  plain 
English.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  4. 

He’s  a gentleman  of  words ; he  understands  your  for- 
eign lingo.  Sheridan,  St.  Patrick  s Day,  i.  1. 

Norman  French,  for  example,  or  Scotch  down  to  the 
time  of  James  VI.,  could  hardly  be  called  patois,  while  I 
should  be  half  inclined  to  name  the  Yankee  a lingo  rather 
than  a dialect.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 


O J — , VVUUiCULUg  Vi.  Cv  V IUIPIIII 

straight  blow  of  cold  air,  usually  from  the  north- 
west, accompanied  by  rain  or  snow  and  a sud- 
den rise  of  the  barometer:  so  called  by  Aber- 
cromby.  The  Iowa  squall  or  derecho  is  a line- 

squall.  ,iL  a11'*  WUUW3U.J  man  a dialect.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 

line-storm  (Hn'stSrm),  «.  A- storm  popularly  slmemakers  thread  of  hemp  rubbed  with  iing02  (ling'go);  n.  [Also  lingoa : Moluccan 

supposed  to  occur  at  the  time  the  sun  crosses  rerte.  , ’•  ’ - - - 

the  equator ; hence,  any  heavy  storm  that  oc- 
curs within  a week  or  ten  days  of  the  equinoxes ; 
an  equinoctial  storm.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 

Along  their  foam-white  curves  of  shore 
They  heard  the  line-storm  rave  and  roar. 

Whittier,  The  Palatine. 

Linens  (lin'e-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  linea,  line : see  

line2.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lineidce.  L.  man-  erable  length  of  anything.  [Scotch.] 

nus  or  L.  longissimus  is  one  of  the  narrowest  of  organisms  lingel2,  n.  See  tingle2.  

Lf'^  iTch  o’r^brofd  12  °r  15  'eet  l0ng  “d  0nly  lingencet  (lin'jens),  n.  [<  L.  lingen{t-)s,  ppr.  ling-pink  (ling'pingk),  n.  Same  as  ling.  [North, 
line-wire  (lin'wir),  ».  In  teleg.,  tho  wire  which  of  hngere,  lick:  see  tincture.]  A liquid  medi-  Eng.] 
extends  between  and  connects  the  stations  of  catecl  confection  taken  by  licking;  a lincture. 

A stick  hereof  [licorice]  is  commonly  the  spoon  pre- 
scribed to  patients,  to  use  in  any  linnences  or  loaches. 

TO.,11—  V i 1.  ; 


rosin.  Percy. 

The  Shoemaker  maketh  Slippers  ...  of  leather  (which 
is  cut  with  a Cutting-knife)  by  means  of  an  Awl  and  Lin- 
9el-  Comenius,  Visible  World,  p.  B7. 

Where  sitting,  I espy’d  a lovely  dame, 

Whose  master  wrought  with  lingel,  and  with  aul, 
And  under  ground  he  vamped  many  a boot. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  3. 
Anything  of  considerable  length;  a consid- 


3 


oAuouuo  ueuween  am  connects  tne  stations  ot 
a telegraph-line,  and  transmits  the  electric  cur- 
rent or  impulse  from  station  to  station.  , 

ling1  (ling),  n.  [<  ME.  tenge,  leenge,  < AS.  *lenge  i rArw  *7  , 

(not  recorded)  = MD.  leng  he , linqhe  D.  lenq  = (ling  ger),  v.  [<  ME.  lengeren,  tarry  (= 

G.  Hinge,  leng  (also  tang,  langfisch)  = Icel.  langa  G.ver-langern,  prolong), 

= Norw.  langa,  longa  = Dan.  lange  = Sw.  Idnga, 


b /)  ’ [moo  vin  

lenggoa,  dial,  of  Malay  liguh.~\  Pterocarpus 
Indicus,  or  its  wood.  See  kiabooca-wood. 
lingott  (ling'got),  n.  [<  OF.  lingot  (ML.  lin- 
gotus ),  an  ingot : see  ingot .]  A small  mass  of 
metal  showing  the  form  of  the  mold  in  which 
it  is  cast,  often  tongue-shaped;  an  ingot.  Also 
linget. 

Among  the  Lacedemonians  iron  lingots  quenched  with 
vinegar  that  they  may  serue  for  no  other  vse  (hath  been 
vsed  for  moneie).  Camden,  .Remains. 


Brakes  of  ling-pink,  faintly  scented,  a feast  for  every 

■nao  Ifivn  is .... nr 1 i»  _i 1 -ni  T 


Fuller,  Worthies^  Nottinghamshire.  li^horn  (hng^tMm),  n.  A British  starfish, 


Mrs.  Uumpnry 

See  - ling 2. 


Ward,  Robert  Elsmere, : 


a lmg:  so  named  from  its  length,  < AS.  lang, 
etc.,  long:  see  longi.  Cf.  linger , from  the  same 
source.]  1.  A European  gadoid  fish,  Molva 
molva  or  M.  vulgaris  (called  hy  Cuvier  Lota  mol- 
va).  It  has  an  elongate  form,  a short  anterior  and  long 
posterior  dorsal  fin,  long  anal  fin,  separate  convex  caudal 


Ling  (Molva  vulgaris). 

fin,  normal  ventral  fine,  and  several  large  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaws  and  vomer,  besides  a band  of  small  teeth  in  the  jaws 
and  vomer.  The  ling  inhabits  the  seas  of  northern  Europe, 
and  attains  a length  of  4 feet.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
caught  for  food,  and  either  used  fresh  or  salted  and  dried 
for  future  consumption. 

2.  An  American  gadoid  fish, Lota  maculosa, bet- 
ter known  as  the  burbot,  and  also  called  lawyer 
and  lake-lawyer.— 3.  A chiroid  fish,  Ophiodon 
elongatus,  better  known  as  cultus-cod. — 4.  Same 
★as  bay-cod. — 5.  Same  as  conger-eel,  3. 
ling2  (ling),  n.  [<  ME.  lyng,  < Icel.  lyng  = Dan. 
lyn9  = Sw.  ljung,  heath.]  Common  heather, 
Calluna  vulgaris. 

ling3  (ling),  n.  [Chin.]  The  water-chestnut 
of  China,  Trapa  bicornis,  largely  used  in  China 
for  food. 

-ling1.  [<  ME.  -ling,  -lyng,  < AS.  -ling  (=  OS. 
OFnes.  -ling  = OHO.  -ling,  MHO.  -line,  O.  -ling 
= Icel.  -lingr  = Goth,  -liggs),  a suffix  (orig.  a 
compound  suffix,  < -l  + - ing 3)  denoting  origin, 
or  having  a dim.  force,  as  in  dedrling,  darling, 
eorthling,  earthling,  hyrling,  a hireling,  geong- 
ling,  a youth,  gcedeling,  a companion,  etc.]  A 
termination  having  usually  a diminutive  or  de- 
precative force,  occurring  in  designations  of 
persons,  as  darling,  eartliling,  gadling1,  gadling2, 
groundling,  hireling,  lordling,  stripling,  under- 
ling, worldling,  etc.,  or  of  young  animals,  etc., 
as  duckling, gosling,  kidling,  kitting,  Starling,  first- 
ling, nestling,  yearling,  etc. 

-ling2.  [<  ME.  -ling  (also  -tinges),  < AS.  -ling,  -Un- 
II a,  -lunga,  an  adverbial  termination  as  in  bcec- 
ling,  backling,  grundlinga,  grundlunga,  from  the 

bottom,  emiiv.  t.n  ....  — 


< AS.  lengan,  prolong,  put  off  (=  OHG.  lengjan, 
lengan,  lengen,  MHG.  lengen  = D.  lengen  = MLG. 
lengen  = Icel.  lengja  — Sw.fdr-ldnga  = Dan .for- 
Icenge,  lengthen),  < lang,  long:  see  leng,  long1.] 

1,  trans.  If.  To  make  long;  prolong ; protract: 
delay;  put  off;  defer. 

It  shall  cause  things  to  have  good  success,  and  that  mat- 
ters shall  not  be  lingered  forth  from  day  to  day. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
He  goes  into  Mauritania, . . . unless  his  abode  be  lingered 
here  by  some  accident.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2.  231. 

We  linger  time ; the  King  sent  for  Philaster  and  the 
headsman  an  hour  ago.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  1. 

2.  To  spend  in  an  inactive  or  tedious  manner; 
drag : with  out , and  sometimes  away. 

Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days. 

Dryden,  Death  of  Purcell. 
Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 

Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

II.  intrans.  To  remain  in  a place  or  a state 
for  an  unusual,  undue,  or  unexpected  length  of 
time;  defer  action,  movement,  decision,  etc., 
either  from  inclination  or  necessity ; hold  back ; 
tarry;  delay;  loiter. 

I would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 88. 
He,  be  sure. 

Will  not  connive  or  linger,  thus  provoked. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  466. 


Luidia  fragilissima,  of  the  family  AsteriicUe. 
lingua  (ling'gwa),  ».;  pi.  linguae  (-gwe).  [L.: 

see  lingual,  tongue.]  1.  The  tongue;  a tongue. 
Specifically,  in  entom.:  (a)  The  central  lobe  of  the  ligu- 
la  when  this  has  two  lateral  lobes  or  paraglossse,  as  in  Hy- 
menoptera  and  many  Coleoptera.  Kirby  applied  the  term 
to  the  whole  ligula.  Also  called  glossa.  (b)  The  tubular 
proboscis  of  Lepidoptera,  formed  of  the  united  and  elon- 
gated maxillae.  This  tongue-like  organ  is  sometimes  sev- 
eral inches  long,  and  in  repose  is  coiled  spirally  beneath 
the  head.  Also  called  antlia.  (c)  The  hypopharynx,  or  a 
tongue-like  prolongation  of  its  apex.  Huxley.  [Bare.] 
2.  A language — Frenum  linguae.  See  frenum.— 
Ichthyosis  lingusa,  psoriasis  linguss,  tylosis  lingua. 
Same  as  leucoplacia. — Liguliform  lingua.  See  liguli- 
form.— Lingua  Franca.  [NL.,  It.,  etc.,  lit.  the  Frank 
language.]  (a)  A mixed  language  or  jargon  used  by  French- 
men, Spaniards,  Italians,  etc.,  in  intercourse  with  Arabs, 
Moors,  Turks,  and  Greeks.  It  is  Italian  mixed  with  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Greek,  etc.  Hence — ( b ) Any  hybrid  tongue  used 
similarly  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; an  international 
dialect. 

What  concern  have  we  with  the  shades  of  dialect  in  Ho- 
mer or  Theocritus,  provided  they  speak  the  spiritual  lingua 
franca  that  abolishes  all  alienage  of  race,  and  makes  what- 
ever  shore  of  time  we  land  on  hospitable  and  homelike? 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  177. 
Lingua  geral  [Pg.,  lit.  general  language],  in  Brazil,  the 
language  of  the  Guarani  Indians : so  called  because  used 
by  Indians  throughout  Brazil  in  intercourse  with  other 
tribes,  and  also  in  dealings  with  the  whites.— Lingua  rus- 
tica  [L.,  lit.  rustic  language],  the  form  of  ancient  Latin  as 
spoken  by  the  common  people  : so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  classic  Latin.  It  retained  numerous  archaisms 
throughout  the  classical  period,  and  it,  rather  than  the 
literary  form  of  Latin,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the 
source  of  the  vernacular  part  of  the  modern  Eomanic  lan- 
guages.— Os  linguse.  See  linguale. 


Tii, -a  noiaon  Kuages. — us  lingua;.  S ozlinguole. 

history  of  BomAesqTe  “ows  how  la?^the  genm  ^gUacioUSt  Oing-gwa'shus),  «■  [<  LL.  linguax 
J ” 8 (linguae-),  loquacious,  < L.  lingua,  tongue : see 


suffix  (orig  a *ne  ^rac^i°n  lingered  on.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p!  251. 
noting  origin,  }i21£6Ler  (ling'g6r-er),  n.  One  who  lingers. 

lingerie  (F.  pron.  lan-zhe-re'),  n.  [F.,  a linen- 
warehouse,  linen  goods,  linen  underwear,  < lin- 
ger, a dealer  in  linen  goods,  < tinge , linen,  flax 

l.i.Yl/U.m  Aqy  linon  • TAotsA  1 T f J.. 
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-long.]  An  adverbial  suffix,  forming  adverbs 
from  nouns,  as  in  backling , darkling , groveling, 
neadling , sideling , lialfling,  etc.  It  also  appears  with 
an  added  adverbial  genitive  suffix,  -lings,  as  in  backlings. 

In  dialectal  use  it  is  often  -lin,  -tins.  In  some  words  it  ap- 
pears m the  variant  form  -long,  as  in  headlong , sidelong. 

It  is  not  now  used  in  the  formation  of  new  words, 
linga  (ling'ga),  n.  Same  as  lingam. 
lingam  (ling  gam),  n.  [Skt.  (stem  linga , nent. 
nom.  lingam ),  a mark,  a token;  especially,  the 
male  generative  organ.]  In  Hind,  myth.,  the  movemen 
male  organ  of  generation,  worshiped  as  being  lingle1,  n.  See  UnaelK 
representative  of  the  god  Siva  or  of  the  gener-  lingle2,  lingel2  (ling'gl),  n. 

ative  nowor  of  nntnrp  • «.  -nlrollno  7;. 7-  . * ..  r ' ° ® 


•.  — "7 *7  OVV7  tun/-,  j A , 

linen  underwear,  especially  as  used  by  women ; 
also,  collectively,  all  the  linen,  cotton,  and  lace 
articles  of  a woman’s  wardrobe, 
lingering  (ling'ger-ing),  p.  a.  Drawing  out  in 
time;  remaining  long ; protracted;  dilatory  in. 
action:  as,  a lingering  illness;  lingering  poisons. 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a lingering  disease, 

But,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  618. 
,,  ctdv.  In  a linger- 

, „ 7 slowly;  tediously. 

lingerly  (ling'ger-li),  adv.  A misprint  for  lin- 
geringly in  late  editions  of  ‘ Jane  Eyre.’ 

Sometimes,  preoccupied  with  her  work,  she  sang  the  re- 
framvery  low,  very  lingerly  ; “A  long  time  ago  ” came  out 
like  the  saddest  cadence  of  a funeral  hymn. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iii. 
linget  (ling'get),  n.  See  lingot. 
lingism  (ling'izm),  n.  [<  Ling  (Peter  Henrik 
Ling  (1776-1839),  a Swedish  poet,  who  proposed 
the  method)  + -ism.]  In  therap.,  the  Swedish 
movement-cure ; kinesitherapy. 


' . if  -----  / 7 \ liny  vow,  . OCO 

lingual, a.]  Talkative;  loquacious.  Bailey,  1727. 
iinguadental  (ling- gwa- den' tal),  a.  and  n. 
[Prop.  *linguidental ; < L.  lingua,  tongue  (see 
lingual,  a.),  + dens  {dent-),  a tooth:  see  dental.] 
Same  as  dentilingual. 


< L.  linum,  flax,  linen:  see  line1.] ' Linen  goods- 

linen  underwear,  especially  as  used  bv  women : S^al);  «•  ami  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 


ative  power  of  nature ; a phallus.  Also  linga. 
ling-berry  (ling'berO),  n.  1.  The  crowberry, 
Empetrum  nigrum.— 2.  The  cowberry,  Vacci- 
nmm  Vitis-Idcea.— 3.  The  fruit  of  the  ling. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 


[<  L.  lingula,  dim. 


of  lingua,  tongue : see  lingual.  Cf.  ligule.]  A 
little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather,  as  a lace  used 
m uniting  leather  bands. 
lingo1  (ling'go),  n.  [A  form  of  lingua  (cf.  Pg. 
lingoa ),  < L.  lingua,  tongue,  speech:  see  lin- 


lingual  = It.  linguale,  < NL.  Ungualis,  of  the 
tongue,  < L.  lingua,  OL.  dingua  = E.  tongue: 
see  tongue.]  I.  a.  1.  In  anat.  un&zool.-.  (a)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  tongue ; glossal.  (6)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a lingua  or  any  tongue-like  part 
See  phrases. — 2.  Pronounced  by  or  chiefly  by 
the  tongue:  variously  applied  to  sounds  made 
with  the  tip  or  forward  part  of  the  tongue,  as  t, 
d,  etc.  (also  called  dental),  or  especially  to  the 
peculiar  Sanskrit  t,  d,  etc.  (also  called  cacumi- 
nal,cerebral),  forming  a distinct  class  from  the 
Sanskrit  dentals',  and  pronounced  with  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  drawn  back. — 3.  Bela  ting  or  per- 
taining to  utterance,  or  of  the  use  of  the  tongue 
in  speaking:  as,  lingual  corruptions  of  words 
or  language. 

Here  indeed  becomes  notable  one  great  difference  be- 
tween our  two  kinds  of  civil  war:  between  the  modem 
lingual  or  Parliamentary-logical  kind,  and  the  ancient  or 
manual  kind  in  the  steel  battlefield. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  i.  2.  {Davies.) 
Lingual  appendages,  the  paraglossse,  or  membranous 
outer  lobes  of  the  ligula. — Lingual  artery,  a branch  of 
the  external  carotid,  supplying  the  tongue  and  associate 
parts.  It  is  in  man  the  usual  second  branch  of  the  ca- 
rotid, arising  between  the  superior  thyroid  and  the  facial ; 
its  termination  is  the  ranine  artery. — Lingual  ganglion, 
lobule,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Lingual  nerve,  the  gus- 
tatory nerve,  a portion  of  the  third  or  inferior  maxillary 
division  of  the  trigeminus  or  fifth  cranial  nerve,  supplying 
the  tongue. — Lingual  ribbon,  in  gastropodous  mollusks, 
an  expansive  surface  which  bears  the  teeth ; the  radula  or 


lingual  3467  link 

ceases  of  the  raduS^ lingual  ribbon* of  ^Tmomfsk.—  ola£™  aa^  history  of  words ; the  general  and  fatigue. — 3.  Idle;  loitering.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 


Lingual  vein,  the  vein  corresponding  to  the  lingual 
artery. 

II.  n.  A letter  pronounced  in  the  manner 
★described  in  I.,  2. 

linguale  (ling-gwa'le),  n. ; pi.  Hnguatia  (-li-a). 

[NL.  (sc.  os,  bone),  neut.  of  lingualis:  see  lin- 
gual.'] The  hone  of  the  tongue,  more  fully  . . ...  , .... 

called  os  linguae  or  os  linguale;  the  hyoid  hone,  ilH.SUlstry  (ling^gwis-tri),  n, 


lingulae  (-le).  [NL. 


use  of  L.  lingula, "liguld,  dim.  of  lingua',  tongue:  J.er.e'  bear;J  Bearing  flax;  producing  linen.' 
o oo  innnmni  "i*i  a rui.  linimfinT.  Hiii  i-ment),  n.  [(  F.  liniment  = £ 


or  os  hyoides.  See  hyoicl,  n. 
lingualis  (ling-gwa'lis),  n. ; pi.  linguales  (-lez). 

[NL.  (sc.  musculus,  muscle):  see  lingual.]  The 
. proper  muscle  of  the  tongue ; the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  which  is  not  definitively 
attached  to  surrounding  bony  parts, 
lingually  (ling'gwal-i),  adv.  In  a lingual  man- 
ner; as  reiates  to  language. 

Linguatula  (ling -gwat'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim., 

< L.  lingua l us,  tongued,  (.  lingua,  tongue : see 
lingual.]  A genus  of  worm-like  entoparasitic 
Arachnida,  remarkable  among  air-breathing  ar- 
thropods in  having  the  appendages  reduced  to 
two  pairs  of  minute  hooks.  The  genus,  containing 
some  20  species,  is  otherwise  known  as  Pentastoma  or  Pen- 
tastomum,  and  with  some  writers  constitutes  an  order,  Pen - 
tastomidea  or  Pentastomida , of  the  class  Arachnida.  L.  tee- 
moides  is  3 or  4 inches  long. 

Linguatulidse(ling-gwa-tu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,< 

Linguatula  4*  -idee.]  The  only  family  of  tongue- 
lets  or  fivemouths,  typified  by  the  genus  Lin- 
guatula, and  constituting  the  order  Linguatu- 
lina  of  the  class  Arachnida. 

Linguatulina  (ling-gwat-u-li'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 

Linguatula  + -ina.]  A group,  ordinal  or  other, 
of  entoparasitic  vermiform  araehnidans,  repre- 
sented by  the  family  Linguatulidae,  related  to 
the  mites  or  acarids,  bear-animalcules  or  Arc- 
tisca,  and  Pycnogonida ; the  tonguelets,  tongue- 
worms,  or  fivemouths.  In  their  mode  of  parasitism 
they  singularly  resemble  cestoid  worms,  being  found  in  the 
sexless  or  larval  state  in  the  lungs  and  liver  of  herbivo- 
rous animals,  whence  they  are  imported  by  carnivores  in- 
cluding man,  in  whose  digestive  and  other  passages  they 

tonguelets  are  worm-shaped,  ringed,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  groove  for  the  carotid  artery' 
youngstate,  when  they  resemble  acarids,  lingular  (ling'gn-la/), a ^[<1%  + Of 


comparative  study  of  human  languages  and  of  uses.]  ( Halliwell. ) 

their  elements.  Also  called  comparative  phi-  linhay  (lin'i),  n.  [Also  tinny,  linney : origin 

0 0<)y.  obscure.]  An  open  shed  attached  to  a farm- 

In  linguistics  . . . language  itself,  as  one  of  the  great  yard.  rEuer.l 
characteristics  of  humanity,  is  the  end,  and  the  means  are  T *7  ..  . 

the  study  of  general  and  comparative  grammar.  1 went  to  the  upper  linhay,  and  took  our  new  light  pony- 

G.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  ii.  8le(1,  D'  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xliv. 

[X  linguist  4*  -/'?/.!  llttia/fciont,  See  lineation. 

u J J -*  linirrarniia  i 


Linguistics.  [Rare.] 
lingula  (ling'gu-la),  n. ; pi 


linigerous  (li-nij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  liniger,  linen- 
wearing  (<  linum,  flax,  linen:  see  line1),  + ge- 


lt 


A little  liniment  (lin':  

limmento,  limmiento  = Pg.  It.  linimento,  < ! 

linimentum,  a soft  ointment,  < linerc,  rarely  li- 
nire,  smear.  Cf.  letter’s,  perhaps  from  the  same 
source.]  In  med.,  a liquid  preparation  for  ex- 
ternal application,  especially  one  of  an  oily 
consistency. 


This  Fuller’s-earth,  Cimolia,  is  of  a cooling  nature,  and, 
being  used  in  the  forme  of  a liniment,  it  staieth  immoderate 
sweats.  Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  17. 

linimenta 

liniment : 


see  lingual.  Cf.  ligule,  tingle 2.]  1 

tongue  or  tongue-like  part  or  process;  aligula. 

Specifically  — ( a ) In  embryol.,  a cartilaginous  strap  or 
bridge  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  notochord,  connect- 
ing the  trabeculie  cranii  with  the  parachordal  cartilage 
or  basilar  plate  of  the  skull  of  the  early  embryo.  (6)  In 
anat.,  the  posterior  division  of  the  anterior  medullary  ve- 
lum or  valve  of  Vieussens,  marked  by  three  or  four  trans- 
verse gray  laminae,  often  regarded  as  the  first  lobe  of  the 
vermis  superior  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  In  zool.x  ( a ) [cap.]  The  typical  genus  of 

Lingulidce.  The  species  are  numerous;  they  are  mostly  linime-nt.nrn  fli-n  i n,™'),™!  „ . 
fossil,  and  go  back  to  the  early  Silurian,  but  several  rl  i**1  tnm),  71. , pi.  font, 

are  still  living.  They  are  found  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-  \ .1/*  LLL.:  s ee  liniment.]  Inphar.,  a lmn 
shores  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  living  buried  in  the  *the  officinal  name. 

nrNnrthUV.°^feri?.arn  „°.neJ?c?mmoJ  0I) the  coast  linin  (li'nin),  n.  [<  L.  linum,  flax  (see  line  1,n.), 
or  JNorth  Carolina.  Its  shell  is  bivalve,  about  an  meb  -f  1 onicfalli-iol-ilQ 

long,  flattened,  each  valve  shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a f rV  '■*  "ie  ^_r^sta^lza^e.  ^ ltter  pnneiple 

smoothing-iron,  and  the  two  valves  working  loosely  upon  Linum  catharticum , or  purging-flax, 
each  other  sidewise,  not  opening  and  shutting  like  those  lining1  (li'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  line2,  t?.l 
of  bivalve  mollusks.  From  the  pointed  end  protrudes  a The  act  of  measuring,  as  land,  with  a line-  a 
stalk  or  peduncle  from  an  inch  to  several  inches  long,  of  fi-vintr  nf  kmnirlavioo  • cTtnm'floin  • • 

stiff  gristly  consistency,  and  this  organ  may  be  incased  in  _ boundaiies,  Specifically,  permission 

a tube  formed  of  sand,  like  the  case  of  a tube- worm.  The  granted  by  a dean  of  gild  to  erect  or  alter  a 
broad  end  of  the  shell  is  fringed  with  little  processes,  building  according  to  specified  conditions. 
The  shell  is  thin  and  of  a horny  texture.  The  appearance  [Scotch  ] 

of  a lingula  is  thus  somewhat  like  that  of  a stalked  barna-  lim*r»fr2  /ir'm’v.rvN  o .. 

cle  or  acorn-shell  (Lepas),  though  the  animal  has  no  spe-  (lining),?!.  [Veibal  n.  of  ll7ie^f  V.]  1. 

cial  affinity  with  a cirriped.  The  living  American  lingulas  1 ae  covering  of  the  inner  surface  of  anything, 


are  now  placed  in  a restricted  genus  Glottidia,  the  one  above 
described,  best  known  as  L.  pyramidata , being  now  called 
G.audebarti.  See  cut  under  Lingulidce.  (ft)  PI.  lingu- 
las (-laz).  Any  species  of  the  genus  Lingula  or 
family  Lingulidai ; a lingulid  or  tongue-shell. 
— Frenula  lingulae.  See  frenulai. — Lingula  sphenoi- 
dalis,  a small  tongue-like  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone 


they  have  four  legs,  but  when  matured  they  have  no  exter- 
nal organs  excepting  two  pairs  of  small  hooks  on  the  head, 
and  a mouth.  These  hooks  can  be  retracted  into  sheaths, 
the  four  openings  of  which,  with  the  mouth,  make  five 
holes  in  the  head,  whence  the  alternative  name  of  the 
creatures,  fivemouths  or  Pentastomum.  Another  name  is 

undTr‘ kPentMtmidah<i  sheathing  of  the  hooks.  See  cut  lingulat©  (ling'gu-lat),  a, 


or  pertaining  to  a lingula,  especially  that  of  the 
cerebellum. 

In  the  child  at  birth  the  lingular  folia  are  rounded  and 
distinct.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  126. 

[<  L.  lingulatus, 


ci  j-enuwiumiaa.  . , ■ Y si-'  , " ^ 7 

L<  L-  “*s“-  ,on8°'’ + E-  ■ei2-1 


Honey -lingued  Polyhymnia. 

Middleton,  World  Tost  at  Tennis, 
linguet  (ling'gwet),  n.  Same  as  languet  (b). 
linguiforrn  (ling'gwi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  lingua. 
tongue  (see  Ungual,  a.),  + forma,  form.] 
Shaped  like  a tongue;  Ungulate:  specifically, 
in  entomology,  said  of  processes  or  parts  that 
are  flat,  somewhat  linear,  and  rounded  at  the 
★tip. 

linguist  (ling'gwist),  n.  [=  F.  linguiste  = Sp. 
lingiiista  =•  Pg.  It.  linguista,  < L.  lingua,  the 
tongue : see  Ungual,  a.]  1.  A person  skilled 

in  the  use  of  languages ; one  who  can  speak 
several  languages. 

Sec.  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues? 

V(U.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy.  . . . 

Firet  Out  By  your  own  report 

A linguist  Shak.,  T.  G ol  V.,  iv.  1.  57. 

2.  A student  of  language  ; a philologist. — 3f. 
A master  of  language  or  talk ; a ready  converser 
or  talker. 


i an  elongate  peduncle  passing  out  between 
the  valves  or  through  a narrow  channel  in  the 
hinge-margin,  the  brachial  appendages  fleshy 


Lingula  anatina.  _ , - 

A,  ventral  valve,  with  mantle-fringe ; B,  ventral  valve,  with  mantle  litllTlg-pappr  (ll'ninff-Pa^DC  r) 
turned  back.  C.  dorsal  valve,  with  part  of  mantle  cut  away,  a a , nanA  ««  ^ ’*  • ^ 1 r ll 

anterior,  and  a,  posterior  adductor  muscles  ; b,  brachial  vessels  ; c UotJU.  dS 

capsule  of  pedicle;  i,  intestine;  /,  liver;  tn,  mantle-margin  ; n,  vis^ 
ceral  sheath;  e,  esophagus;  fi,  posterior,/-,  central  adjustors;  r, 
anterior  retractors  or  occlusors;  r',  posterior  adjustors;  s (central) 
stomach ; s',  marginal  setae ; v,  vent. 


Artamockes,  the  linguist,  a bird  that  imitateth  and 
tiseth  the  sounds  and  tones  of  almost  all  the  birds  in  the 
countrie.  " . - 


as  of  a garment,  a box,  a wall,  or  the  like.  The 
word  is  applicable  especially  when  the  inner  face  is  formed 
of  different  material  from  that  forming  the  body  or  exte- 
rior. 

Was  I deceived,  or  did  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  222. 
Specifically— (a)  In  milit.  engin.,  a wooden  sheeting  to  sup- 
port the  top  and  sides  of  the  galleries  and  the  sides  of  the 
shafts  of  a mine.  (6)  In  carp.,  the  inside  boarding,  or  the 
felt  fabric,  paper,  or  other  material,  put  on  the  inside  of 
walls,  floors,  partitions,  etc.  (c)  In  mstal-ioorking,  the 
fire-brick  or  other  refractory  material  placed  within  a 
blast  furnace  or  converter  to  resist  high  temperatures. 
(d)  The  puddling  or  tenacious  clay  put  on  the  back  of  a 
dam  or  the  embankment  of  a canal  to  prevent  the  infil- 
tration of  water.  ( e ) A piece  of  canvas  sewed  on  any  part 
of  a sail  to  preserve  it  against  injury  by  chafing.  Tribune 
Book  of  Sports,  p.  282. 

2.  In  a figurative  use,  contents. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  pur  soldiers.  Shak.,  .Rich.  II.,  L 4.  61. 

My  money  is  spent ; 

Can  I be  content 

With  pockets  depriv’d  of  their  lining? 

The  Lady' 8 Decoy  ; or,  Man-Midivife's  Defence  (1738),  p.  4 
(N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  206). 

3.  The  jacket  of  a steam-boiler  or -cylinder:  an 
inverted  use. — 4.  In  marble-working , the  pro- 
cess of  cementing  back  to  back  with  plaster  of 
Paris  two  pieces  of  marble,  so  that  they  can  be 
ground  on  two  or  on  all  four  faces,  as  if  they 
were  one  piece — Basic  lining.  See  basic. 

lining-brush  (li'ning-brush),  n.  A brush  for 
marking  lines ; specifically,  in  theaters,  a brush 
for  painting  wrinkles  on  the  face, 
lining-felt  (H'ning-felt),  n.  See  felt*. 
lining-nail  (ll'ning-nal),  n.  A small  nail  with 
a.  hemispherical  head,  used  in  upholstery- work. 

>r  (lTning-pa/per),  n.  Any  paper 
a lining.  Specifically — (a)  In  bookbinding , 
the  plain  or  ornamented  paper  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  which  aids  in  connecting  the  book  proper  with  its 
binding.  ( b ) In  building,  paper  (generally  made  water- 
proof) fastened  to  the  studding  of  frame  buildings  before 
nailing  on  the  weather-boarding.  It  is  more  commonly 
called  sheathing.  Such  paper  is  also  used  under  slates  and 
shingles  in  roofing. 


and  forming  separate  coils  directed  upward, 

...  W,D  the  valves  oblong  or  subcircular,  and  the  shell  „ lral  m 

Harriett,  Virginia  (1588).  horny.  About  15  genera  are  ref  erred  to  the  fam-  linins'-strin  fll'nino'-strirA  « n„» 

111  dispute  With  him ; ity.  all  but  two  of  which  ( Lingula  and  Glottidia)  o“  w®  odSiVr  me&l  strins  fixed  on  the  S 

He  a a rare  linguist.  Webster,  are  extinct.  See  Lingula,  2 (a).  of  fre,VM-  nr 

lingnistcr  (ling'gwts-ter),  n.  [<  linguist  + -er1.]  [<  NL.  lin-  from  injury  by  the  freight.  Car-Builders  Diet. 

A flabbier  m linguistics ; a student  of  philology ; +.L-  -Jerre  = E-  Sear1.]  Containing  or  liniscus  (li-nis'kus),  n.j  pi.  linisci  (-1).  [NL., 

a linguist.  [Rare.]  hngulas.  < Gr.  IlvIgkoc,  dim.  of  \.Lv,  a line,  cord:  see 

Though  he  TChaucer]  did  not  and  could  not  create  our  ^ °1^ a\  Lingula  + -Old.]  line1.']  In  ornith .,  one  of  the  little  lines  or 

language  (for  he  who  writes  to  be  read  does  not  write  for  xCesemblmg  or  belougmg  to  the  genus  Lingula : traces  which  form  reticulation*  on  the  tarsal 
linyuixters),  yet  it  is  true  that  he  first  made  it  easy,  and  to  as,  linguloid  shells.  j-erivelou  rRaroT  retl0UJatlcms  on  tarsal 

• 265.  lingwortt  (ling'wert),  n.  The  white  hellebore,  linki  (IJingl-k))  r<  ME<  linlc<  lenlCj  < IceL 


.that  extent  modern. 


Lowell,  Study  Windows, 


[<  ling  + -y1.]  Abounding 


linguistic  ning-gwis  tik),  a.  [=  Sp.  linguistieo ; Veratrum  album. 

< linguist  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  language,  lingy1  (ling'i),  a. 
or  to  the  study  of  languages : as,  linguistic  know-  in  ling ; heathy, 
ledge.  His  cell  was  upon  a lingy  moor, 

linguistically  (ling-gwis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a T.  Ward,  England’s  Reformation,  p.  396.  (Davies.) 

linguistic  manner  or  relation ; ' as  regards  lan-  lingy2  (lin'ji),  a.  [With  altered  vowel  as  in 
uistics.  linger,  < long1  + -y1.  In  second  sense  cf . leng, 

linguistics  (ling-gwis  tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  linguistic:  Huge;  in  third  sense  of.  Unger.]  1.  Tall;  lim- 
see -jcs-Jq  The  science  of  languages,  or  of  the  her;  flexible. — 2.  Active;  strong;  able  to  bear 


Vilenkr,  later  hleklcr  = Sw.  lank  = Norw.  leenk, 
a link,  = Dan.  Isenke,  a chain;  cf.  MHG.  ge- 
lanc,  gelenke,  a bending,  Gr.  gelenh;  a joint 
(knuckle,  wrist,  or  other  joint  of  the  body), 
also  a link,  ring;  AS.  lilencan,  pi.,  armor; 
from  a noun  represented  by  E.  lanlfl  = OHG. 
hlanca,  lanca,  laneha,  MHG.  lanke,  the  hip, 
loins,  the  bend  of  the  body  (>  MHG.  G.  lenken, 
bend,  turn):  s eelank^.]  1.  One  of  the  rings  or 


link 

separate  pieces  of  which  a chain  is  composed. 
In  ornamental  chain-making,  any  member  of  the  chain, 
of  whatever  form,  as  a plaque,  a bead,  etc.,  is  called  a link. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  94. 
Untwining  his  gold  chain  from  his  neck,  Balafr6  ... 
said,  . . . “Then  look  that  none  of  the  links  find  their 
way  to  the  wine-house.”  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  v. 
2.  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together  like  a 
ring  or  division  of  a chain. 

Now,  sir,  a new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs  be  had. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  23. 
Then  down  cam  Queen  Marie 

329). 


Wi’  gold  links  in  her  hair. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child’s  Ballads,  III. 


3.  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  one  thing 
or  one  part  of  a thing  with  another ; any  con- 
stituent part  of  a connected  series. 

As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as  it 
were  in  a chain,  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the  mid- 
dle link  between  angels  and  brutes.  Spectator,  No.  408. 

4.  A division,  forming  the  hundredth  part,  of 
the  chain  used  in  surveying  and  for  other  mea- 
surement. In  Gunter’s  chain  of  66  feet  the  link  is  7.92 
inches.  The  chain  of  100  feet,  with  link  of  a foot,  is  used 
in  the  United  States  exclusively  in  engineering  work,  and 
often  in  surveying. 

5.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a sausage  made  in  a 
continuous  chain.  [Colloq.] 

Then  followed  seven  camels  loaded  with  links  and  chit- 
terlings, hog’s  puddings  and  sausages. 

Urquhart , tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  2.  (Davies.) 

6.  Any  rigid  movable  piece  connected  with 


3468 

They  reel’d,  they  set,  they  cross’d,  they  cleekit, 

Till  ilka  carline  swat  and  reekit, 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 

^ And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark.  Bums,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

linkage  (ling'kaj),  n.  [<  link 1 + -age.  ] 1.  A 
system  of  connected 
links;  a combination 
of  pieces  pivoted  to- 
gether so  as  to  turn 
about  one  another 
in  parallel  planes  of 
rotation.  Sometimes 
the  meaning  is  extended 
to  embrace  cases  where 
the  motions  are  not  in 
parallel  planes ; and  such 
a linkage  is  termed  a 
solid,  as  opposed  to  a 
plane,  linkage. 

In  Chapter  xi.  we  ar- 
rive at  the  study  “beam  linkages" — that  is, 
structures  containing  beam  links.” 

The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  207. 

2.  The  state  of  being  linked  together. 

Briihl  showed  that  in  case  of  “doubl e-linkage”  each 
such  carbon-atom  has  a refraction  equivalent  to  about  6.1. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXIII.  74. 
Complete  linkage,  a linkage  whose  parts  are  so  jointed 
that  they  can  move  only  in  one  way  relatively  to  one  an- 
other.—Primary,  secondary,  etc.,  linkage,  a linkage 
which  has  one.  two,  etc.,  degrees  of  freedom  more  than  a 


Kemp’s  Linkage  for  trisecting  an 
angle. 


‘flat  static 


complete  linkage. 

link-belting  (lingk'bel'i'ting), ».  A belt  for  the  linnent,  a.  and. 
transmission  of  power,  composed  of  a series  of  linen. 

^ m detachable  links.  linnet  (lin'et),  n 

other  pieces  generally  themselves  movable,  by  link-block  (lingk  blok),  n.  In  steam-engines, 
means  ol  interlinked  open  ends  or  pivots  about  ihe  block,  sometimes  attached  to  a valve-stem, 
which  it  can  turn. — 7.  In  a steam-engine,  the  actuated  by  the  link-motion, 
link-motion — Link  cent.  See  cent.— Missing  link,  linkboy  (lingk  boi),  n.  A boy  or  man  who  car- 
(a)  Something  lacking  for  the  completion  of  a series  or  se-  nes  a link  or  torch  to  light  passengers  m the 
quence  of  any  kind;  a desiderated  connecting-link.  The  streets  of  a city.  Improved  street-lighting  has  made 
term  has  been  used  especially  with  reference  to  animal  ^ho  employment  of  linkboys  generally  unnecessary ; but 

they  are  still  required  in  London  during  the  dense  fogs 
frequently  occurring  there. 

Then  slialt  thou  walk,  unharm’d,  the  dangerous  night, 

Nor  need  th’  officious  link-boy's  smoky  light. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  114. 

have  been  the  connecting-link  between  someknown  forms;  „ a nnrninf  fnrTY1  linmiistpr 

especially,  an  anthropomorphic  animal  supposed  to  have  IinKlStert,  n.  A corrupt  torm  Ol  angumer. 

a-  A_  j — !.I-j  * — .. — Vanaro  boon  ihn  irra.  There  was  one  Redman  suspected  to  have  betrayed  their 

pinnace,  for  he,  being  linkister  (because  he  could  speak 
the  language),  and  being  put  out  of  that  employment  for 
his  evil  carriage,  did  bear  ill  will  to  the  master. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  290. 


Linociera 

of  caprifoliaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Linnxex,  It  iB  characterized  by  lanceolate  calyx-lobes, 
drooping  three-celled  many-seeded  fruit,  and  long  two- 
flowered  peduncle.  The  only  specieB  is  L.  borealis.  See 
twin-flower. 

linnseite  (li-ne'It),  n.  [<  IAnnceus  (see  Linnean ) 
+ -ite‘A.)  A native  sulphid.  of  cobalt,  of  a tin- 
white  color,  crystallizing  in  octahedral  crystals, 
also  occurring  massive.  Siegenite  is  a niekel- 
iferous  variety. 

Linnean,  Linnaean  (li-ne'an),  a.  [<  Linnaeus 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  Pertaining  to  Carolus  Lin- 
nteus  or  Carl  Linn6  (called  Carl  von  Linnfj  when 
ennobled  in  1761),  a celebrated  Swedish  natu- 
ralist (1707-78) Linnean  system,  in  bot.,  the  sys- 

tem of  classification  introduced  by  Linnaeus.  This  was 
the  artificial,  as  contrasted  with  the  later-developed  natu- 
ral system  of  Jussieu.  Its  fundamental  division  is  into  24 
classes,  the  last  of  which  consists  of  plants  without  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  the  Cryplogamia,  the  other  23  being  the 
Phanerogamia.  The  latter  classes  are  based  on  the  sta- 
mens, their  number,  insertion,  connection  with  each  other, 
etc.  The  orders  are  founded  mostly  on  the  number  of 
styles  or  stigmas,  some  of  them  on  characters  relating  to 
the  fruits,  others  again  on  the  number  of  stamens  in  classes 
which  are  not  defined  by  the  stamens,  and  some  on  other 
considerations.  The  Cryptogamia  were  divided  into  Fili- 
ces  (ferns),  Musci  (mosses),  A Igoe  (including,  besides  the  sea- 
weeds, the  Uepaticat , Lichenes,  etc.),  and  Fungi  (the  mush- 
rooms, etc.).  This  gave  a definite  and  convenient  scheme, 
of  no  scientific  value  in  classification,  but  exceedingly 
useful  in  its  day  as  a key  to  the  nomenclature  of  botany. 
Compare  Jussieuan. 

An  obsolete  spelling  of 


forms  not  found  in  the  supposed  succession  of  development 
from  primordial  germs  by  natural  variation  and  “the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.1’  (6)  In  zoil.,  specifically,  an  unknown 
hypothetical  form  of  animal  life  in  any  evolutionary  chain 
or  series,  assumed  to  have  existed  at  some  time  and  thus  to 


[<  ME.  linet,  lynet , < AS. 
linete,  a linnet  ; mixed  in  ME.  with  OF.  linot, 
F.  linot,  m.,  linotte,  f.,  a linnet;  so  called  from 
their  feeding  on  flaxseed,  < L.  linum,  flax:  see 
line1,  n.  Cf.  the  related  lintwhite1.  Cf.  G.  hanf- 
ling,  a linnet,  < hanf,  hemp.]  1.  A small  song- 
bird, Linaria  or  Linota  cannabina,  of  the  fam- 
ily Pringillidw,  inhabiting  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  about  5J  inches  long,  and  9j  in  extent 
of  wings.  The  plumage  is  streaked  with  various  gray. 


been  derived  from  some  simian  and  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate ancestral  stock  of  the  human  race ; hence,  hu- 
morously, an  ape  or  monkey  taken  as  itself  the  connecting- 
link  for  which  Darwinians  seek.  See  Alalus. 

The  lowest  races  of  men  will  soon  become  extinct,  like 
the  Tasmanians,  and  the  highest  Apes  cannot  long  survive,  link-lever  (lingk'lev,/6r),  n.  In  a steam-engine, 
Hence  the  intermediate  forms  of  the  past,  if  any  there  a lever  by  which  tho  link  of  a link-motion  valve- 

were,  become  of  still  greater  importance.  For  such  miss-  . - . . ,,  . 

ing  links,  we  must  look  to  the  caves  and  later  Tertiary  of  gear  is  controlled  by  the  attending  engineer , 
Africa.  0.  C.  Marsh,  i’roc.  of  Amer.  Ass.  for  Adv.  of  Sci.,  in  particular,  the  reversmg-lever  of  a locomo- 
*.  [1877,  p.  256.  five  engine. 

link1  (lingk), v.  [<  link1,  n.]  l.drans.  To  unite  linkman  (lingk'man),  n.\  pi.  linkmen  (-men), 
or  connect  by  or  as  if  by  a link  or  links ; unite  A man  employed  to  carry  a link  or  torch  to 
by  something  intervening;  unite  in  any  way;  flight  passengers.  See  linkboy. 
couple;  join.  link-motion  (lingk'mo,/shon),  n.  1.  A system 

They’re  so  link’d  in  friendship  0f  pieces  pivoted  together,  and  turning  about 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwicks  daughter^  r pivots  attached  to  a fixed 


In  notes  with  many  a winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1. 140. 
Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  260. 

Linked  ring.  See  ring. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  or  become  connected;  be 
joined  in  marriage;  ally  one’s  self ; form  aunion. 
Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience, 

Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  I were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 115. 
The  flickering  fairy-circle  wheel’d  and  broke 
Flying,  and  link’d  again.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Unk3  (lingk),  n.  [ME.  link,  lynk,  AS.  h line, 
whence  also  linch1,  q.  v.]  1.  A winding  of  a 

river;  the  ground  lying  along  such  a winding: 
as,  the  links  of  the  Forth.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  pi.  A 
stretch  of  flat  or  slightly  undulating  ground  on 
the  sea-shore,  often  in  part  sandy  and  covered 
with  bent-grass,  furze,  etc. , and  sometimes  with 
a good  sward,  on  part  of  it  at  least.  [Scotch.] 
— 3.  pi.  The  ground  on  which  golf  is  played. 
— Links  goose.  See  goose. 


Linnet  (Linota  cannabina ). 


Link-motion. 


base,  all  the  rotations  be- 
ing in  the  same  plane  or 
parallel  planes,  so  that 
all  the  points  describe 
definite  curves;  a com- 
plete linkwork.  Link- 
motions  have  been  deeply 
studied  by  mathematicians, 
especially  since  1864,  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  the  PeauceUier  cell.  The  problems  in- 
volved are  exceedingly  difficult,  as  well  as  practically  of 
no  little  importance.  Any  algebraic  curve  whatever  may 
be  drawn  by  a suitable  link-motion.  See  Peaucellier  cell, 
under  ceU. 

Specifically — 2.  In  steam-engines,  a system  of 
gearing  for  controlling  the  valves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  or  reversing  the  engine,  and 
for  controlling  the  cut-off.  See  valve-gear.  The  lllo 

link-motion  combines  in  itself  a variable  cut-off  by  which  nin'At-finoM 

the  expansion  of  the  steam  can  be  diminished  or  increased  linne TJ-HI1CH  ( / / ’ 

as  the  resistance  to  the  engine  increases  or  diminishes,  and  Illlll6'u-il0l6  (lm  et-noi): 


reversing  mechanism  whereby  the  engine  may  be  caused 
to  reverse  the  motion  of  its  crank-shaft  as  desired  in  loco- 
motives, marine  engines,  and  some  kinds  of  stationary  en- 
gines. 

Starting  ahead  or  astern  is  effected  by  link-motion. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  226. 

A dialectal  variant  of 


n. 


brown,  and  flaxen  shades;  the  male  in  summer  has  the 
poll  and  breast  rosy  or  red.  The  linnet  is  called  gray, 
brown,  and  red  or  rose,  according  to  sex  and  season ; it  has 
also  many  local  or  dialectal  names.  The  yellow-billed 
linnet,  mountain-linnet,  or  twite  is  another  species  of  the 
same  genus.  L.  Jlavirostris  or  L.  montium.  There  are  yet 
other  species,  and  sundry  related  birds  also  are  called 
linnets,  as  the  redpolls  of  the  genus  JEgiothus.  The  bird 
called  pine-linnet  or  pine-finch  in  the  United  States  is  a 
siskin,  Chrysomitris  pinus. 

2 . An  ore  which  contains  phosphate  intermixed 
with  carbonate  of  lead  in  variable  proportions : 
so  called  on  account  of  the  linnet-like  color  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  phosphate.  [Prov.  Eng. 
(Derbyshire).]  — Chevy,  French,  red,  red-headed, 
and  rose  linnet,  the  redpoll. — Seven-colored  linnet, 
the  goldfinch,  Carduelis  elegans. 

‘ ’ ' n.  Same  as  linnet,  1. 

n.  [<  *linnet , a cor- 
ruption of  F.  lunette , + hole L]  One  of  the  cir- 
cular or  semicircular  holes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  sides  of  a glass-melting  furnace,  through 
which  flame  and  smoke  pass  into  the  arch, 
linot,  n-  [<  F.  linon,  lawn;  see  linon.]  A silk 
gossamer  stuff.  Davies. 

He  absolutely  insisted  upon  presenting  me  with  a corn- 


link3  (lingk),  n . [A  corruption  of  lint2,  orig. 
lunt,  a torch*,  see  lunt.]  A torch  made  of  tow  i4n^pin  (lingk'pin) 
or  hards,  etc.,  and  pitch,  carried  for  lighting  nnch  vin  6 F ’ 

the  streets,  fonnerly  common  in  Great  Britain,  iink_rooming  (lingk'ro'ming),  n.  Naut.,  the 
and  still  used  in  London  in  fogs.  operation  of  filling  up  the  spiral  depressions 

Those  that,  seeking  to  light  a Lynke,  quenched  a Lamp,  of  a rope  by  means  of  chains  wound  into  these  Linociera  (ll-no-si  e-ra). 


Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  240. 
This  place  is  so  haunted  with  batts  that  their  perpetual 


depressions.  The  chains  thus  inserted  make  the  sur- 
face of  the  rope  more  uniform,  and  protect  the  softer 
fluttering  endanger’d  the  putting  out  our  linkes.  ★parts  from  abrasion.  ......  . , , 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645.  linkwork  (lmgk'werk),  n.  A linkage  pivoted 

,o  n.  i v . r ✓ 7 • 7.Q  .v,  n X, a fixed  base — Complete  linkwork,  a linkwork 

link3  (lingk),  V.  t.  [\  link*,  w.]  lo  bum  or  whose  parts  can  move  but  in  one  way  relative  to  the  base; 

give  light.  [Prov.  Eng.]  a link-motion. 

link4  (lingk),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  linch,2. linn,  n.  See  lin2. 

To  go  smartly;  trip  along;  do  anything  smart-  Linnsea  (li-ne'a),  n.  [NL.  (Gronovius,  1742), 
]y  and  quickly.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  named  after  Linnseus.  See  Linnean.']  A genus 


plete  suit  of  gauze  lino. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary  (1780),  i.  310.  (Davies.) 

_ [NL.,  named  after 

G.  Linocier , a French  physician.]  A name 
given  by  Swartz  in  1791  to  Mayepea,  a genus  of 
oleaceous  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  tribe  Oleinese. 
It  is  characterized  by  long  linear  petals,  free  or  sometimes 
united  in  pairs,  a hard  drupaceous  fruit,  and  flowers 
usually  growing  in  lateral  cymes.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
and  entire.  There  are  about  50  species,  found  throughout 
all  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  About  18  species 
occur  in  the  West  Indies.  Mayepea  ligustrina , of  J amaica 
and  other  West  Indian  islands,  is  called  Jamaica  rose- 
wood. 


linoleic 

linoleic  (li-no'le-ik),  a.  [<  L.  linum,  flax,  + 
oleum,  oil.  Cf.  linoleum .]  Related  to,  existing 

in,  or  containing  the  oil  of  linseed Linoleic 

acid,  an  acid  found  in  linseed-oil  and  other  drying-oils, 
forming  with  glycerol  thp  glycerid  linolein. 

linolein  (li-no'le-in),  n.  [<  linole(ic ) + -in-.] 
The  glycerid  of"  linoleic  acid;  the  constituent 
of  linseed-oil  and  other  drying-oils  on  which 
their  drying  property  depends, 
linoleum  (li-no'le-um),  n.  [A  trade-name,  in- 
tended to  mean  ‘linseed-oil  cloth  ’ ; < L.  linum, 
flax,  + oleum,  oil:  see  line 1 and  oil.]  A kind 
of  floor-cloth  made  of  linseed-oil  which  has  been 
oxidized  to  a dense  rubber-like  consistency. 
This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  usually  by  allow- 
ing the  oil  to  flow  very  slowly  over  a large  concrete  floor 
across  which  warm  air  is  blown.  This  material  is  ground 
up  with  cork-cuttings,  passed  through  iron  rollers,  and 
attached  to  a coarse  canvas.  The  back  of  the  canvas  re- 
ceives a coat  of  paiut. 

linon  (lin'on),  n.  [F.,  lawn,  fine  linen,  < lin,  < 
L.  linum, flax,  linen:  see  line1.]  Lawn.  [Trade 
use.] 

Linota  (li-no'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  linot,  a linnet: 
★ see  linnet .]  Same  as  Linaria,  2 (b). 
linotype  (lin'o-tip),  n.  A machine  in  which 
stereotyped  lines  (of  words)  are  produced,  for 
use  in  printing.  See  type-setting. 
linous  (li'nus),  a.  [(  line 2 + -ous.]  Relating 
to  or  in  a line.  Sir  J.  Herschel.  [Rare.] 
lin-pin  (lin'pin),  n.  Same  as  linch-pin.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

linquet  (ling(kwet),  n.  1.  A tongue;  alanquet. 
— 2.  The  piece  of  a sword-hilt  which  turns 
down  over  the  mouthpiece  of  a scabbard, 
linsang  (lin'sang),  n.  [Jav.]  1.  A kind  of 
civet-cat  found  in  Java,  etc.,  banded  with  black 
and  white,  and  having  38  teeth,  Prionodon  (Lin- 
sang) gracilis . A related  African  species,  Pri- 
onodon ( Poiana ) richardsoni , is  known  as  the 
G-uinea  linsang.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of 
Viverrida,  now  commonly  called  Prionodon. 
linset,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  Ignis  (pi.  lynisas),  gloss- 
ing  L.  (ML.)  axedo,  corruptly  axredo,  an  axle, 
= D.  luns,  lens  = MLG.  lunse,  lusse,  LG.  lunse  = 
OHG.  lunisa,  MHG.  luns,  lunse,  G.  lunse,  OHG. 
also  lun,  Inna,  MHG.  Inn,  lime,  OHG.  also  tu- 
ning, MHG.  liininc , MHG.  also  liiner,  linch-pin 
(root  uncertain;  some  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
the  forms).]  An  axle.  William  de  Shoreham, 
Poems  (ed.  Wright),  p.  109. 
linseed  (lin'sed),  n.  [Formerly  also  Untseed;  < 
ME.  linseede,  hnsede,  lynesede,  < AS.  linseed,  flax- 
seed, < lin,  flax,  + seed,  seed : see  line 1 and  seed.] 
The  seed  of  lint  or  flax ; flaxseed, 
linseed-cake  (lin'sed-kak'),  n.  The  solid  mass 
or  cake  which  remains  when  oil  is  expressed 
from  flaxseed.  It  is  much  used  as  food  for  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  Also  called  oil-cake. 
linseed-meal  (lin'sed-mel'),  n.  The  meal  of 
linseed  or  flaxseed,  used  for  poultices  and  as 
a cattle-food. 

linseed-mill  (lin'sed-mil),  n.  A form  of  mill 
for  grinding  flaxseed. 

linseed-oil  (lin'sed-oil'),  n.  A drying-oil  pro- 
duced by  pressure  from  linseed, varying  in  color 
from  light  amber  to  dark  yellow.  Cold-drawn  or 
cold-pressed  linseed-oil  is  obtained  from  the  crushed  seeds 
without  heat.  Raw  or  ordinary  linseed-oil  is  produced  by 
steaming  the  crushed  seeds  before  expressing  the  oil.  The 
yield  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  oil.  Boiled  linseeu-oil 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  raw  oil  with  litharge,  sugar  of 
lead,  or  some  similar  substance,  the  result  being  a dark 
oil  drying  more  rapidly  than  the  raw  oil.  Linseed-oil  is 
used  as  a vehicle  for  colors  by  painters,  for  printing-inks, 
varnishes,  linoleum,  etc. 

linselt,  n.  [<  OF.  Unset,  lincel,  linsiel,  m.,  linen 
cloth;  cf.  lincele,  lyncele,  f.,  also  lingaol,  linqoel, 
lingol,  linsuel,  etc.,  a linen  cloth  or  sheet,  F. 
linceul,  a winding-sheet,  < L.  linteolum,  dim.  of 
linteum,  linen  (see  lingerie),  < L.  linum,  flax, 
linen:  see  line L Cf.  linsey-woolsey.]  A cloth 
of  wool  and  linen  mixed  together ; a garment  of 
such  cloth.  Richardson. 

Casting  a thyn  course  lynsel  ore  his  shoulders, 

That  tome  in  pieces  trayld  upon  the  ground. 

Cornelia  (1594). 

linsey  (lin'zi),  n.  [Prob.  < line,  flax,  + saye,  a 
kind  of  serge.]  1.  Cloth  made  of  linen  and 
wool;  linsey-woolsey. 

0 haud  awa  thae  linen  sheets, 

And  bring  to  me  the  linsey  clouts 
I hae  been  best  used  in. 

Earl  Richard  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  400). 
In  1704  was  advertised  “Three  Suites  of  Hanging : one 
of  rorrest  ’Papistry,  one  of  clouded  Camlet,  and  one  of 
blue  Printed  Linsey." 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  64. 
2.  In  coal-mining:  (a)  A peculiar  kind  of 
clayey  rock;  bind.  (6)  A streaky  sandstone. 
[Eng.] 
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linsey-woolsey  (lin'si-wul'si),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  B.  lynsey-wolsey,  linsiewoolsie,  lynsewulse, 
lynsye-iooolsye ; < late  ME.  lynsy  wolsye;  < linsel 
+ wool;  the  term,  -sey  being  a reduction  of  -set 
in  the  first  element,  repeated  in  the  second,  and 
perhaps  due  in  part  to  imitation  of  jersey  and 
kersey.]  I.  n.  1.  A coarse  and  stout  material 
of  which  the  warp  is  linen  and  the  woof  woolen. 
To  weave  all  in  one  loom, 

A webb  of  lynse  [lylse  in  Dyce’s  ed.l  utilise. 
Skelton,  Why  Come  you  not  to  Court?  1.  128. 
These  are  the  arts  we  think  most  fit  to  go  together : . . . 
Lynsey  weavers ; Tike  weavers ; Silk  weavers ; Lynsey  wol- 
sey  weavers.  Letter  to  Sec’y  Cecil  (1567). 

His  wares  consist  of  hose  — linsey -wolsey,  for  making 
petticoats,  . . . and  all  sorts  of  small  wares. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  420. 

2.  A similar  material  into  which  cotton  enters 
either  with  or  without  linen.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reserve  the  word  linsey  for  a mixture  of  linen 
and  wool  and  woolsey  for  a mixture  of  cotton  and  wool. 
The  compound  term  would  then  signify  a stuff  made  of  all 
three  materials  in  certain  proportions. 

3.  Inferior  fabrics  of  doubtful  or  uncertain 
materials:  a term  of  depreciation. — 4.  Any- 
thing unsuitably  mixed ; a farrago  of  nonsense ; 
jargon;  gibberish. 

What  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again  ? 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  1.  13. 
II.  a.  1.  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. — 2. 
Of  different  and  unsuitable  parts ; neither  one 
thing  nor  another;  ill-assorted. 

And  Balaams  wages  doe  moue  many  still  to  make  such 
linsey-woolsey  marriages.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  38. 
A lawless  linsey-woolsey  brother, 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1227. 
No  flimsy  linsey-woolsey  scenes  I wrote, 

With  patches  here  and  there  like  Joseph’s  coat. 

Churchill,  The  Apology. 

linstock,  lintstock  (lin'-,  lint'stok),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  Unestock,  linestoke;  for  luntstock,  < 

D.  lontstok,  < lont,  a match  for  firing  cannon,  + 
stock,  stick:  see  hint  and  stock.]  A pointed  staff 
with  a crotch  or  fork  at  one  end  to  hold  a lighted 
match,  used  in  firing  cannon. 

A linestoke  fell  into  a barrell  of  powder,  and  set  it  on  Are 
together  with  the  vessell.  Stowe,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1563. 

And  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

And  down  goes  all  before  them. 

★ Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 

lint1  (lint),  n.  [Also  dial,  linnet;  appar.  < ME. 
lin,  flax  (see  linfA,  n.).  Cf.  Dan.  tinned,  linen 
cloth.]  1.  Flax.  [Obsolete  or  local.] 

I haue  sene  flax  or  lynt  growyng  wilde  in  Sommerset 
»l>yre.  Turner,  Herbal. 

The  frugal  wifle,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How ’t  [cheese]  was  a towmond  auld,  sin’  lint  was  i’  the 
hell.  Burns,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 

2.  A floeculent  material  procured  by  raveling 
or  scraping  linen,  and  used  for  dressing  wounds 
and  sores;  charpie. — 3.  Raw  cotton  that  has 
been  ginned  and  is  ready  for  baling.— 4.  Fluff ; 
flue. 

He’s  brushing  a hat  almost  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as 
long  a driving  the  lint  from  his  black  cloaths  witli  his  wet 
thumb.  Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  ii, 

5.  A net. — 6.  The  netting  of  a pound  or  seine. 

E.  H.  Knight. — 7.  A kerchief  or  net  for  the 
head. 

There’s  never  lint  gang  on  my  head. 

Nor  kame  gang  in  my  hair. 

Lord  Livingston  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  848). 
lint2t,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  lunt. 
lint-doctor  (lint'dok ' tor),  n.  In  calico-printing, 
a knife-edged  scraper  arranged  on  the  deliver- 
ing side  of  a calico-printing  machine,  in  such 
relation  with  the  printed  web  that  it  scrapes 
off  and  retains  loose  lint,  fluff,  or  fragments  of 
threads  which  might  otherwise  adhere  to  and 
disfigure  the  fabric. 

lintel1  (lin'tel),  n.  [<  ME.  lintel,  lynteU,  < OF. 
lintel,  F.  linteau  = Sp.  lintel,  dintel,  < ML.  lintel- 
lus,  head-piece  of  a door  or  window,  for  *limi- 
tellus,  dim.  of  L.  limes  (limit-),  a boundary,  bor- 
der (cf.  limen,  a threshold):  see  limit.  Cf.  Un- 
tern.]  In  arch.,  a horizontal  piece  of  timber  or 
stone  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a door  or  window, 
or  spanning  any  other  open  space  in  a wall  or  in 
a columnar  construction,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port superincumbent  weight. 

Whan  he  com  to  the  halle  dore  he  wrote  letteres  on  the 
lyntell  of  the  dore  in  Grewe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  436. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  a roundheaded  doorway, 
not,  it  is  true,  surmounted  by  a true  arch,  but  by  a curved 
lintel  of  one  stone. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  282. 
The  immense  batten  doors  with  gratings  over  the  lin- 
tsls.  O.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  247. 

lintelat,  n.  See  lingeU. 
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linter1  (lin'ter),  n.  [<  lin  i i + -rr1 .]  A machine 
for  stripping  off  the  short-staple  cotton-fiber 
which  adheres  to  cotton-seed  after  ginning,  pre- 
paratory to  extraction  of  oil  from  the  seed.  The 
cotton  thus  removed  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
batting  and  for  other  purposes.  Also  linter-machine. 
linter2  (lin'ter),  n.  A corrupt  dialectal  form  of 
lean-to. 

linternt,  n.  [A  var.  of  lintel,  appar.  by  confu- 
sion with  OF.  linter,  lintier,  a threshold,  as  if 
\ ML.  *limitarium,  < L.  limes  (limit-),  bound, 
limit,  but  with  sense  of  L.  limen  (limin-),  thresh- 
old : see  lintel.]  Same  as  lintel. 

And  with  the  blood  thereof  [a  lamb]  coloured  the  post 
and  lintern  of  the  doors.  Raleigh , Hist.  World,  II.  iii.  4. 

I read  these  two  verses  written  in  golden  letters  upon 
the  Linterne  of  the  doore,  at  the  entering  into  the  Inne. 

Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  15. 
lintie  (lin'ti),  n.  [Dim.  of  linnet l,  or  a reduction 
of  the  equiv.  lintwhite.]  The  linnet.  [Scotch.] 
But  I dinna  see  the  broom 
Wi’  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 

Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 
O’  my  ain  countrie.  R.  GUflllan. 

lintseedt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  linseed. 
lintstock,  n.  See  linstock. 
lintwhite  (lint'hwit), n.  [<  ME.  (Sc.)  lyntquhitcy 
corrupted  from  AS.  linetwige , linetuigle,  a linnet, 
so  called  from  frequenting  flax-fields,  < Un9  flax 
(see  line1,  and  cf.  linnet ),  + - tuige , -tuigle  (seen 
also  in  thisteltuige , a linnet),  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.] 1.  A linnet.  Also  linty white.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

Of  Larkes,  of  lynkwhyttez,  that  lufflyche  songene. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2674. 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 

The  mavis  an’  the  lintwhite  sing. 

Bums,  Again  Rejoicing  Nature  Sees. 

Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth. 

Tennyson,  Claribel. 
2.  A skylark  or  wood-warbler.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lint-white  (lint'hwit),  a.  [<  linp  + white.]  As 
white  as  lint  or  flax ; flaxen. 

Lassie  wi’  the  lintwhite  locks,  . . . 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O? 

Bums , Lassie  wi’  the  Lintwhite  Locks. 

linty-white,  n.  Same  as  lintwhite. 

Linum  (li'num),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700),  < 
L.  linum  = Gr.  Mvov  = W.  llinf  flax:  see  line1.'] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalousplan  ta, 
of  the  family  Linacese , tribe  Euhnese.  They  are 
herbs,  often  slightly  woody,  characterized  by  regular 
five-parted  flowers,  with  often  showy  but  fugacious  petals, 
usually  yellow  or  blue  in  color,  and  by  entire  sepals  and 
leaves.  There  are  about  90  species,  growing  in  both 
hemispheres,  many  of  which  are  ornamental.  L.  usitatis- 
simurn  is  the  flax  of  commerce,  and  the  seeds  of  the  same 
are  the  source  of  linseed-oil.  L.  perenne,  of  the  old  world, 
called  perennial  flax , is  a very  handsome  blue-flowered 
species.  L.  Lewisii , abundant  on  the  western  plains  of 
America,  was  long  regarded  as  identical  with  L.  perenna. 
liny  (li'ni),  a.  [<  line 2 + -y1.]  Full  of  lines; 
resembling  a line ; marked  with  lines. 

Then  there  rose  to  view  a fane 
Of  limy  marble.  Keats,  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

Shaping  their  eyes  long  and  liny,  partly  because  of  the 
light.  T.  Hardy , Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  viii. 

Linyphia  (li-nif'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < MGr.  Xivvipoi;, 
hivovipog,  "kivovtyTiq,  weaving  linen, < Gr.  ?dvov,  flax, 
linen,  + vtjialveiv,  weave:  see  weave.]  1.  A 
Latreillean  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  The- 
ridiidee.  /..  marmorata  is  noted  for  its  large  domed  web, 
under  which  it  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey  to  be  entangled 
in  a maze  of  threads  that  reach  two  or  three  feet  upward  in 
the  bush.  L.  communis  constructs  a double  web,  with  one 
sheet  over  the  other,  and  hides  between  the  two. 

2.  [ l . c.]  A spider  of  this  genus. 

Liocephalus  (li-o-sef 'a-lus),  h.  [NL.  ( J.  E.  Gray, 
1827,  as  Leiocepiialus),<,  Gr.  / I'lor,  smooth  (=  L. 
levis),  + Hcoa'/i/,  head.]  A genus  of  American 
iguanoid  lizards,  having  no  anal  or  femoral 
pores,  and  the  hack  and  tail  crested.  There  are 
many  species,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  known  as  roquets,  as  L.  carinatus,  the  keeled  roquet. 
Liodera  (ll-od'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Fitzinger,  1843), 
also  Liocleira;  < Gr.  }.eloq,  smooth,  + Sepoq  (for 
Ssppa),  skin.]  A genus  of  South  American 
iguanoid  lizards,  containing  such  as  L.  chilen- 
sis,  L.  gravenhorsti,  and  L.  gracilis.  Also  spelled 
Leiodera.  ' 

liodere  (li'o-der),  n.  A lizard  of  the  genus  Lio- 
dera. Also  spelled  leiodere. 

Liodermatidas  (li"o-der-mat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Owen,  1841),  < Liodermatus,  the  typical  genus 
(•(  Gr.  Xeiog,  smooth,  + ttepya  (deppar-),  the  skin), 

+ -idee.]  A family  of  holothurians,  commonly 
called  Molpadiidce.  Also  Liodermati. 

Liodon  (H'6-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /.dor,  smooth, 
+ odov f (oSovt-)  — E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  Creta- 
ceous mosasaurian  or  pythonomorphic  reptiles, 
with  smooth  compressed  teeth  fitted  for  cut- 
ting, and  lenticular  in  sectional  outline.  The 
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original  species  was  described  by  Owen  in  1841,  from  the 
Chalk  of  Norfolk.  Large  forms  abounded  in  America  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  L.  proriger  of  the  Kansas  beds  was 
75  feet  long.  L.  dyspelor  was  still  larger.  Also  spelled 
Leiodon. 

Lioglossa  (li-o-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aeio- 
yAuaaog,  smooth-tongued,  < Asiog,  smooth,  + 
yAiiooa,  the  tongue.]  A primary  division  of 
oetopod  cephalopods,  characterized  by  the  non- 
development  of  a radula.  The  only  known 
forms  belong  to  the  family  Cirroteuthidce.  Also 
spelled  Leioglossa. 

lioglossate  (li-o-glos'at),  a.  [As  Lioglossa  + 

- ate L]  Smootli-tongued ; having  no  radula,  as 
a member  of  the  group  Lioglossa.  Also  spelled 
leioglossate. 

Lioiepis  (li-ol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.?.Eiof,  smooth, 
+ Aar ig,  a scale,  rind,  husk:  see  lepis.]  A genus 
of  acrodont  agamoid  lizards,  having  the  skin  of 
the  sides  expansible  into  wing-like  organs  sup- 
ported on  long  spurious  ribs,  the  scales  small 
and  ecarinate,  the  tympanum  naked,  and  fem- 
oral pores  present.  L.  sulcatus  is  a flying- 
dragon  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  China, 
about  20  inches  long.  Also  spelled  Leiolepis. 
liomyoma  (li//o-mi-o,ma),  n.;  pi.  liomyomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aei'og,  smooth,  + NL.  my- 
oma!]  A myoma  composed  of  smooth  (that  is, 
non-striated)  muscle-fiber.  Also  spelled  leio- 
i,myoma. 

lion  (li'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lyon;  < ME. 
lion,  lioun,  lyoun,  Uun,  also  loon,  leoun,  leun,  < 
AF.  Uun,  OF.  lion,  leon,  F.  lion  = Pr.  leo  — Sp. 
leon  = Pg.  leao  = It.  leone,  Hone  = AS.  led 
(gen.  dat.  ledn,  dat.  also  leone,  lednan)  = OS. 
leo  - OFries.  lawa,  NFries.  lieuwe  : 1).  leeuw 
= MLG.  lauwe,  LG.  louwe,  lauwe  = OHG.  lewe, 
louwo,  MHG.  lewe,  louwe,  louwe,  G.  lowe  = Icel. 
led,  ledn,  Ijon  = Sw.  lejon  = Dan.  lore  (cf . OBulg. 
livu  = Bulg.  luv  --  Serv.  lav  = Bohem.  lev  = 
Pol.  lew  = Russ,  leva  = Lith.  levas,  lavas  = 
Lett,  lauvas,  all  < OHG.)  = Croatian  lijun  = 
Albanian  luan,  < L.  leo  (leon-),  < Gr.  Aictv  (Aeovr-), 
a lion;  prob.  of  Semitic  or  Egyptian  origin;  cf. 
Heb.  labV,  OEgypt.  labu,  Coptic  laboj,  a lion.] 

1.  A quadruped  of  the  genus  Felts,  F.  leo,  the 
largest  of  all  carnivorous  animals, distinguished 
by  its  tawny  or  yellow  color,  a full  flowing  mane 
in  the  male,  a tufted  tail,  and  the  disappearance 


3.  [cap.]  In  astron.,  a constellation  and  sign 
of  the  zodiac.  See  Leo,  1. 

Now  next  at  this  opposicioun. 

Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Leoun. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  330. 

4.  In  her.,  a representation  of  a lion  used  as  a 
bearing.  There  are  various  attitudes  in  which  it  is  rep- 
resented, forming  as  many  different  bearings,  viz. : pas- 
sant, passant  gardant  or  leopardc,  passant  regardant,  ram- 
pant, rampant  gardant,  rampant  regardant,  salient,  com- 
batant (when  two  lions  are  rampant  and  face  to  face,  also 
called  counter-rampant),  statant,  statant  gardant,  sejant, 
couchant,  and  coward.  (See  these  words. ) Further  modi- 
fications of  these  bearings  may  exist,  but  are  rare.  An- 
ciently the  blazon  was  “a  lion”  only  when  the  creature 
was  rampant ; when  passant  gardant,  as  on  the  shield  of 
England,  it  was  called  lion  leopard 6,  and  also  leopard.  The 
lion  is  always  langued  and  armed  gules  unless  the  field  is 
gules,  when  it  is  langued  and  armed  azure. 

No  Mon  hedde  scheld  of  schrifte ; 

The  deuel  stod  lyk  afyonraumpaunt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 
git  to  knaw  neidful  is  xv  maneris  of  licmys  in  armys. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  98. 

5.  (a)  A gold  coin  current  in  Scotland  from  the 
time  of  Robert  III.  to  the  reign  of  James  VI.:  so 
called  from  the  lion  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin. 


Obverse.  Lion.  Reverse. 


TJnder  Mary  it  was  worth  44  shillings  Scotch ; under  James 
VI.  (when  it  was  called  the  lion  noble),  74  shillings  Scotch. 
Half-lions  were  also  coined,  (b)  A copper  coin : 
same  as  hardhead,  2. — 6.  An  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity ; especially,  a celebrated  or  con- 
spicuous person  who  is  much  sought  by  society 
or  by  the  publie  in  general : as,  to  visit  the  lions 
of  the  place;  such  a one  is  the  lion  of  the  day. 
The  use  is  an  extension  of  lion  in  its  literal  sense,  with 
reference  to  the  lions  formerly  kept  at  the  Tower  in  Lon- 
don. See  the  first  quotation. 

The  lions  of  the  Tower  are  the  origin  of  that  application 


of  eight  points,  having  in  the  central  medallion  a rampant 
lion  and  crown,  and  a golden  W between  each  two  arms. 
—To  put  one’s  head  into  the  lion’s  mouth,  to  put 
one’s  self  in  a position  of  great  danger,  as  in  the  power 
of  an  enemy. 

lion-ant  (li'on-ant),  n.  Same  as  ant-lion. 
Lionardesque  (le*o-nar-desk'),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  Leonardesque. 

lionced,  leonced  (11%  le'onst),  a.  [<  OF.  lioncel 
+ E.  -ed2.]  In  her.,  adorned  with  lions’  heads, 
as  a cross  tho  ends  of  which  terminate  in  lions’ 
heads. 

lioncel,  lioncelle  (H'on-sel),  n.  [<  OF.  lioncel, 
leoncel,  F.  lionceau  (==  Sp.  Iconcello  = It.  leon- 
cello,  lioncello),  dim.  of  lion,  leon,  a lion:  see 
lion.]  In  her.,  a small  or  young  lion  used  as  a 
bearing.  When  a number  of  lions  are  represented  on 
the  same  field  or  ordinary,  they  are  assumed  to  be  lioncels 
and  are  blazoned  as  such.  Also  lionel. 
lion-dog  (ll'on-dog),  n.  A variety  of  dog  with 
a flowing  mane. 

lion-dragon  (li'on-drag,on),  n.  In  her.,  an  ima- 
ginary beast  having  the  forepart  of  a lion  end- 
ing in  the  hind  part  of  a wyvem. 
lionel  (li'on-el),  n.  [<  OF.  lionel,  lionnel,  lio- 
neau,  etc.,  dim.  of  lion,  a lion:  see  lion.]  I.  A 
lion’s  whelp;  a young  lion. — 2.  In  her.,  same 
as  lioncel. 

lioness  (li'on-es),  n.  [<  ME.  lionesse,  leonesse, 
leonys,  lyoneys,  < OF.  (also  F.)  lionnesse  (=  It. 
leonessa,  lionessa),  fem.  of  lion,  lion : see  lion.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  lion. 

A lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  2. 17. 
The  gaunt  lionness.  with  hunger  bold. 
Springs  from  the  mountains  tow’rd  the  guarded  fold. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  214. 

2.  A woman  who  is  an  object  of  public  inter- 
est and  curiosity ; rarely,  a boldly  conspicuous 
woman.  See  lion,  6. 

For  the  last  three  months  Miss  Newcome  has  been  the 
greatest  lioness  in  London. 

Thackeray , Newcomes,  xli.  (Davies.) 
“ Now,  boys,  keep  your  eyes  open,  there  must  be  plenty 
of  lionesses  about . and  thus  warned,  the  whole  load,  in- 
cluding the  cornopean  player,  were  on  the  look-out  for 
lady  visitors,  profanely  called  lionesses. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxv.  (Davies.) 
The  reaction  against  the  over-sentimentalism  of  1830 
which  found  expression  in  the  Lionesses  of  1840  — de- 
voted to  masculine  sport  — who,  in  their  turn,  were  swept 
away  by  the  storm  of  '48.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  95L 


Head  of  Lion  ( Felts  led),  from  photograph  by  Dixon,  London. 


of  the  feline  markings  in  both  sexes  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity.  The  largest  are  from  8 to  9 feet  in 
length.  The  lion  is  a native  of  Africa  and  the  warm  regions 
of  Asia.  He  preys  chiefly  on  live  animals,  avoiding  carrion 
unless  impelled  by  extreme  hunger.  He  approaches  his 
prey  with  stealthy  movements,  crouching  for  the  spring, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a terrific  roar.  The  whole 
frame  is  most  powerful  and  impressive,  giving  with  the 
large  head  and  ample  mane  that  majestic  appearance  to 
the  animal  from  which  he  derives  his  title  of  “king  of 
beasts.”  Of  the  African  lion  there  are  several  varieties,  as 
the  Barbary,  Gambian,  Senegal,  and  Cape  lions.  The 
Asiatic  varieties  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Ben- 
gal, the  Persian  or  Arabian,  and  the  maneless  lion  of 
Gujerat. 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey, 
and  his  dens  with  ravin.  Nahum  ii.  12. 

2.  Figuratively,  a lion-like  person;  a man 
possessing  the  courage,  fierceness,  etc.,  of  a 
lion. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  men  on  horseback,  arm- 
ed with  firelocks ; all  of  them  lions,  if  you  believed  their 
word  or  appearance.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 170. 


of  the  term  lion  to  any  conspicuous  spectacle  or  personage 
which  has  long  since  become  universal. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

Such  society  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  here  was  not  a lion,  but  a man.  J.  Wilson. 

After  dinner  the  palanquins  went  forward  with  my  ser- 
vant, and  the  captain  and  I took  a ride  to  see  the  lions  of 
the  neighborhood.  Macaulay , in  Trevelyan,  I.  324. 

A lion  in  the  way.  (a)  A danger  or  obstacle  to  be  faced 
and  overcome. 

Lancelot  shouted,  “ Stay  me  not ! 

I have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I ride  apace. 

For  now  there  is  a lion  in  the  way." 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
(6)  An  imaginary  danger,  trumped  up  by  cowardice  or 
sloth. 

The  slothful  man  saith,  There  is  a lion  in  the  way;  a lion 
is  in  the  streets.  Prov.  xxvi.  13. 

They  fear’d  not  the  bug-bear  danger  nor  the  Lyon  in  the 
way  that  the  sluggish  and  timorous  Politician  thinks  he 
sees.  Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

American  lion,  mountain  lion.  Same  as  cougar.— 
Blanch  lion.  See  hlanchX.— British  lion,  the  lion  as 
the  national  emblem  of  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Lion  . . . cannot  always  have  a worthy 
enemy  to  combat*  or  a battle  royal  to  deliver. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  lxiv. 
Lion  dollar.  See  dollar  — Lion  of  Cotswold  or  Cots- 
wold  lion,  a sheep.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 
Of  Cotsold  lyons  first  to  England  came. 

Harrington,  Epigr.,  B.  iii.  Ep.  18.  ( Nares .) 
Lion  of  St.  Mark,  a symbolical  lion  represented  as  winged, 
and  holding  an  open  hook,  on  which  is  written  pax  tibi, 
Marce,  Evangelista  metis,  or  a part  of  this.  It  is  the  char- 
acteristic device  of  Venice.  The  full  heraldic  description 
requires  a sword  with  the  point  uppermost  above  the  book 
on  the  dexter  side  and  a glory  surrounding  the  whole:  The 
lion  also  is  sejant:  but  in  artistic  representations  this  is 
continually  departed  from. — Lion’s  provider,  (a)  A 
popular  name  for  the  jackal.  ( b ) Any  humble  friend  or 
follower  who  acts  as  a sycophant  or  foil  to  another.— 
Lion’s  share,  the  largest  share ; an  unduly  large  share ; 
usually,  any  excessive  appropriation  made  by  one  of  two 
or  more  persons  from  something  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
right  or  interest,  but  sometimes  without  any  invidious 
sense : as,  the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  The  phrase  alludes 
to  kEsop’s  fable  of  the  lion,  who,  hunting  in  partnership 
with  the  fox  and  wolf  claimed  one  third  of  the  prey  as  his 
agreed  portion,  one  third  by  right  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
other  third  on  general  principles.—  Lion  tricorporate,  in 
her.,  a bearing  representing  three  rampant  bodies  of  lions 
springing  or  proceeding  from  the  three  corners  of  the 
escutcheon  and  having  a common  head  affronts. — Order 
of  the  Lion,  the  name  of  several  orders  in  Germany,  etc. ; 
especially,  an  order  founded  in  1815  by  William  I.,  first 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  continued  by  the  later 
kings.  It  is  an  order  for  civil  merit.  The  badge  is  a star 


lionet  (li'on-et),  n.  [<  lion  + dim.  ~et.~\  A 
young  or  small  lion. 

He  himself  thrust  just  into  the  press,  and,  making  force 
and  fury  wait  upon  discretion  and  government,  he  might 
seem  a brave  lion  who  taught  his  young  lionets  how,  in 
taking  of  a prey,  to  join  courage  with  cunning. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iiL 

lion-heart  (li'on-hart),  n.  One  who  has  great 
courage. 

lion-hearted  (li'on-har^ted),  a.  Having  a lion’s 
heart  or  courage;  brave  and  magnanimous: 
as,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  (Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion — King  Richard  I.  of  England). 

Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence  with 
the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet. 

Macatday,  Hist.  Eng.,  I. 

lion-hunter  (lI/on-hun//ter),  ii.  1.  One  who 
pursues  the  lion  as  a beast  of  the  chase. — 2. 
A person  given  to  the  pursuit  or  lionizing  of 
notabilities.  See  lion,  6. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  all  genius  is  that  of 
being  robbed  of  its  vital  strength  by  velvet, y-pawed  lion- 
hunters.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  417. 

lionise,  v,  See  lionize. 

lionism  (li'on-izm),  n.  [<  lion  + -isw.]  The 
practice  of  lionizing;  the  treating  of  persons 
or  things  as  lions  in  the  figurative  sense ; the 
pursuit  or  adulation  of  celebrities.  See  lion,  6. 

An  anecdote  or  two  may  be  added  to  bear  out  the  occa- 
sional references  to  the  honours  and  humours  of  lionixm 
which  they  contain. 

Chorley,  Mem.  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  ii.  25.  (Davies.) 
All  common  Lionism , which  mins  many  men,  was  no- 
thing to  this.  Carlyle. 

lionize  (li'on-Iz), «.;  pret.  andpp.  lionized,  ppr. 
lionizing,  [<  lion  t -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  treat 
as  a lion,  or  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. See  lion,  n.,  6. 

Can  he  do  nothing  for  his  Burns  but  lionise  him  ? 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  iv.  6. 
Tennyson  hates  being  lionized. 

Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  272. 

Besides  this,  however,  . . . fLisztl  allowed  himself,  with 
his  usual  good  nature,  to  be  lionised,  and  dragged  from  con- 
cert to  concert.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  XL.  357. 

2.  To  exhibit  objects  of  curiosity  to.  [Rare.] 

He  had  lionised  the  distinguished  visitors  during  the 
last  few  days  over  the  University. 

Disraeli,  Lothair,  xxiv.  (Davies.) 

3.  To  visit  or  explore  as  a sight-seer:  as,  to 
lionize  Niagara.  [Rare.] 


lionize 

For  eight  days  I had  been  lionizing  Belgium  under  the 
disadvantages  of  continual  rain. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  129. 

II.  intrans.  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
interest  or  curiosity  in  a place. 

Also  spelled  lionise. 

lion-leopard  (li'gn-lep//ard),  n.  In  her.,  same 
as  lion  leoparde.  " See  leopard,  2. 

lion-like  (li'qn-lik),  a.  Resembling  a lion;  hav- 
ing the  strength  or  courage  of  a lion. 

Our  first  acquaintance  was  at  sea,  in  fight 
Against  a Turkish  man-of-war,  a stout  one. 

Where  lion-like  I saw  him  shew  his  valour. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  v.  3. 

lion-lizard  (H'on-liz//ard),  n.  A species  of  basi- 


™ „ — „ ...  „ or  pertaining  to  the  Liotrichi.  Also  spelled 

lisk,  Basiliscus  americanus:  so  called  from  the  leiotrichous. 
crest  (or  mane)  on  its  back  and  tail.  liourt,  liouret,  n 

i AV.  1 TTi  r\Xf 1,*\  r/  ;•  i 711  t 7 7," 


[<  lion  + -?;/!.]  Like  a 


1 (or  mane) 

lionlyt  (li'on-li) 
lion;  fierce. 

The  Church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of 
jurisdiction  makes  a transformation  of  her  self  into  an 
* AsRe  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.  3. 


Lipariese 

instruments  depend  upon  the  strength,  endurance,  and 
flexibility  of  the  player’s  lips,  the  term  is  used  in  a general 
sense  to  indicate  his  method  and  style.—  Columellar  lip 
See  columellar. .—  Curl  of  the  lip.  See  curl.— Lip  drill! 
See  drill i. — Lip-glue.  See  mouth-glue,  under  glue. — The 
calves  of  the  lips.  See  calf  i.— To  bite  the  lip.  See 
bite.—  To  hang  the  lip,  to  be  sullen  or  sulky. 

Par.  How  chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something. 

Shak.,  X.  and  C.,  iii.  1.  152. 
To  keep  a stiff  upper  lip,  to  keep  up  one’s  courage,  as 
under  adversity  or  trying  circumstances ; struggle  against 
despondency.  [Colloq.  ] — To  make  a lip,  to  pout  the  un- 
der lip  m sullenness  or  contempt.  [Archaic.] 

A letter  for  me!  it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years’ 
health;  in  which  time  I will  make  a lip  at  the  physician. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 127. 

- ...  [<  ME.  Hour,  lyowre,  lyere,  Present  the  cup  to  one’s  lips.  See  cup. 

< OF.  liure,  lieure,  loiure,  a binding,  band;  in  r>  t’’  -Pr®*-  and  pp.  lipped,  ppr.  Upping. 
cookery,  a thickening;  < L.  ligatura,  a binding:  y1’’  n‘*.  \.tr?ns-  1-  To  touch  with  the  lip 

see  ligature .]  1 .Binding  or  edging,  as  of  cur-  der!P  [ChieflypoetfialT^  h ^ Up  01  b°r‘ 
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including  some  50  or  60  hill-tits  of  Asia,  having  a varied 
and  often  brightly  colored  plumage,  feeding  on  berries 
and  insects.  Liothrix,  Brachypteryx,  Pterythrius,  etc.,  are 
leading  genera.  (6)  Extended  to  include  many  other  birds, 
as  the  American  wrens  and  mocking-thrushes,  etc.  Ca- 
banis.  1847.  Also  spelled  Leiotrichidce. 

Liotrichin®  (li  o-tri-kl'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Li- 
othrix + -ince.J  A subfamily  of  birds,  typified 
by  the  genus  Liothrix;  the  hill-tits : originally 
made  by  Swainson  in  1831  a subfamily  of  Am- 
pelidw  in  the  form  Leiotrichance.  Also  spelled 
Leiotrichince. 

liotrichous (li-ot'ri-kus),  a.  [<  ( Ir.  '/.nor. smooth, 
+ 6piS  (rptx-),  hair.]  Having  smooth  hair;  of 


lion-monkey  (li,on-mung/,ki),  n.  Same  as  ma- 
rikina. 

lionn6  (F.  pron.  le-o-na'),  a.  [F.,  < lion,  lion: 
see  lion.]  In  her.,  rampant  gardant:  said  of  a 
leopard.  See  under  leopard,  2. 

lion-poisson  (F.  pron.  le-&n,pwos-dn'),  n.  [F.,  ★' 

< lion,  lion,  + poisson,  fish.]  In  her.,  same  as  lip  (lip),  «■ 
sea-lion.  '**’ — — 

lion’s-ear  (li'onz-er),  n.  1.  A plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Leonotis. — 2.  One  of  various  composite 
plants  of  the  genera  Culcitium  and  Espeletia. 
lion’s-foot  (li'onz-fut),  n.  One  of  various  plants. 

(a)  Leontopodium  Leontopodium,  from  the  appearance  of 
its  clustered  heads.  (6)  The  lady's-ruantle,  Alchemilla 
vulyans,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Also  called  lion's- 
paw.  (c)  The  white  lettuce,  Nahalus  albus,  and  also  A' 
serpentarius. 

lion  S-heart  (li 7 onz-hart),  n.  An  American 
plant,  the  false  dragon’s-head,  Pliysostegia  Vir- 
ginia na. 

lion’a-leaf  (U'onz-lef),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Leontice,  especially  L\  Leontopetalum,  from 
a fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaf  to  the  print 
of  a lion’s  foot. 

lion’s-moilth  (ll'onz-mouth),  n.  A popular 
name  of  the  snapdragon,  Antirrhinum  majus, 
and  of  several  other  plants  with  two-lipped 
flowers.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lion  S-tail  (li'onz-tal),  n.  The  plant  Leonotis 
Leonurus.  See  Leonotis. 
lion’s-tooth  (li'onz-toth),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Leontodon;  also,  the  common  dandelion, 
lion’s-tumip  (li'onz-ter,,nip),  n.  The  plant 
Leontice  Leontopetalum. 

lion-tailed  (li'on-tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  tuft- 
ed like  a lion’s : applied  by  Pennant  to  species 

of  the  genus  Macacus — lion-tailed  baboon,  the 
wanderoo. 

lion-toothed  (ll'on-totht),  a.  Having  teeth  like 
those  of  a lion. 

Liotheidae  (ll-d-the'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lio- 
theum  + -idle.’]  A family  of  mallophagous  in- 
sects or  so-called  bird-lice,  differing  from  the 
true  lice,  and  typified  by  the  genus  Liotheum. 

They  have  stout  four-jointed  antennte,  a generally  trilo- 
bate head,  conspicuous  maxillary  palps,  and  two-jointed 
or  one-jointed  tarsi.  They  infest  the  plumage  of  birds, 
but  they  are  also  found  in  the  fur  of  quadrupeds.  Also 
spelled  Leiotheidce. 

Liotheum  (11-oth'e-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Icloc, 
smooth,  + (?)  (ituv,  Odv,  run.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Liotlieidce.  Also  Leiotlieum. 

Liothrix  (li'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.  (H.  E.  Strick- 
land, 1841) ; orig.  Leiothrix  (Swainson,  1831) ; < 

Gr.  Xtiof,  smooth,  + flpt'f  ( rptx -),  hair.]  A genus 
of  turdiform  passerine  birds.  Thegenuswas  based 
upon  Farm furcatu s of  Temminck,  nowknownas  Liothrix 
lutea,  one  of  the  Indian  hill-tits.  Also  called  Callipyya. 

Liotia  (11-6' ti-a),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  /c/orr/r,  smooth- 
ness, < Aeiof,  smooth.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Ltotiidce.  These  shells  have  the  horny  operculum  spi- 
rally dotted  with  shelly  substance,  and  the  mouth  ends  in 
a round  varix.  Also  spelled  Leiotia. 

Liotiidae  (ll-o-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Liotia  + 

-idee.)  A family  of  rhipidoglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Liotia,  associated  by  most 
authors  with  the  Trochidce or  Delphinulidce.  Also 
spelled  Leiotiidos. 

Liotrichi  (li-ot'ri-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  rzioc,, 
smooth,  + Ipt'f  (rptx-),  hair.]  A name  applied 
by  Huxley  (in  the  form  Leiotrichi)  to  one  of  the 
two  primary  groups  into  which  the  races  of 
men  are  considered  to  be  divisible,  the  other 
being  Ulotrichi.  The  Liotrichi  are  those  with  smooth 
hair,  and  are  divisible  into  four  secondary  groups:  the 
Australioid,  the  Mongoloid,  the  Xanthochroic,  and  the  Me- 
lanochroic.  See  these  words. 

Liotrichidae  (li-6-trik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lio- 
thrix + -idle.)  A family  of  birds  of  uncertain 
character,  (a)  Approximately  the  same  as  Liotrichirue, 
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tains  and  hangings. 

Beddys  . . . that  henget  shalle  be  with  hole  sylour, 
With  crotchettis  and  loupys  sett  on  lyour. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  313. 
2.  In  cookery,  a thickening,  or  a thick  prepa- 
ration. 

And  make  a lyoure  of  brede  and  blode,  and  lye  hit  ther- 
. withe.  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  32. 

-v  ,-rs,  — [<  ME.  lip,  lyp,  lippe,  lyppe,  < AS. 

lippa,  lippe  = OFries.  lippa,  Fries,  lippe  = MD. 
lippe,  D.  lip  = MLG.  LG.  lippe  (>  G.  Dan.  lippe, 
lip,  — OF.  lipe,  type,  lippe,  a lip,  esp.,  as  F. 
lippe  and  ML.  lipium,  a thick  under  lip;  cf. 
Sw.  Icipp  = Dan.  icebe,  lip,  appar.  < LG.,  hut 
modified  by  L.  labium ) ; with  orig.  formative 
-ja  (and  akin  to  OHG.  lefs,  leps,  MHG.  lefs,  leps, 
lefse,  G.  lefze,  with  var.  OHG.  leppur= OS.  lepur, 
lip,  with  orig.  formative  -as),  = L.  labium  (> 
Sp.  Pg.  labio ),  lip,  with  var.  labrum  (=  6Hg. 
lefs,  leppur,  above?)  (>  It.  labbro  = Sp.  Pg. 
labro  ==  F . there),  lip ; cf . Gael,  liob  (perhaps  < 
E.),  Lith.  lupa,  Hind,  lub,  Pers.  lab,  lip.  Con- 
nection with  laph  (L.  lambere,  etc.)  is  improb- 
able ; the  phonetic  conditions  do  not  agree, 
and  it  is  not  the  lips,  hut  the  tongue,  that  ‘laps.’] 


A hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iL  5.  30. 
When 

A stone  is  thrown  into  some  sleeping  tarn. 

The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
No  good  sheep-dog  ever  so  much  as  lips  a sheep  to  turn  it. 

R.  D.  Blaclcmore,  Lorna  Boone,  xliL 

2.  To  utter  with  the  lips;  speak.  [Rare.] 

I heard  my  name 

Most  fondly  lipp’d.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

3.  To  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a sword  or  knife. 
[Now  only  Scotch.] 

In  these  daies  the  maner  is  lightly  to  barbe  and  plnek 
on  with  a sarding  hook  the  beards  or  strings  of  the  root, 
that  being  thus  nipped  and  lipped  (as  it  were)  they  might 
nourish  the  body  of  the  plant.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  6. 

II.  ■intrans.  hi  music,  to  apply  one’s  lips  to  the 
mouthpiece  of  a metal  wind-instrument  so  as  to 
produce  tones;  also,  to  use  one’s  lips  in  some 
particular  manner:  as,  to  lip  well  or  badly, 
lipsemia  (ll-pe'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mneev, 
/.nr civ,  leave,  he  lacking,  + dura,  blood.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  the  presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of 
fat  in  the  blood. 


. .ouu.  meuyn,  uub  luc  umgUO,  TOO  'lapS.'J  HU  1U  tile 

1.  One  of  the  two  edges  or  borders  of  the  Lipangus,  n.  See  Lipaugus. 
mouth ; one  of  the  two  fleshy  or  muscular  parts  Lipari  (lip'a-ri),  n.  Wine  produced  in  the  Lipa 

comnnsimrthn  cmoniTwrof  UiamAntl,  t«  — A T-i — Ijt  A' -I  ..  . . ..A 
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composing  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  man  and 
many  other  animals,  and  covering  the  teeth. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn ; they  shoot  out 
the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.  Ps.  xxii.  7. 

He  that  loves  a rosy  cheek, 

Or  a coral  lip  admires. 

Carew , Disdain  Returned.  ± 

2.  pi.  Figuratively,  the  organs  of  speech  as  Linarin  fll-nn'm  a)  « 
represented  by  the  lips;  speech  or  utterance  ljlpar,1,a .^-Pa  «• 

as  passing  between  the  lips  and  aided  by  them. 

A wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips.  Prov.  xvii.  4. 


His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek. 

Tennyson , Two  Voices. 
So  gently  blending  courtesy  and  art 
That  wisdom’s  lips  seemed  borrowing  friendship’s  heart. 

0.  W.  Holmes , A Portrait. 


n Islands,  north  of  Sicily,  both  red  and  white, 
and  of  many  grades  of  excellence.  It  is  in  de- 
mand in  Naples  at  prices  high  for  Italian  wine, 
but  is  rarely  exported. 

What  can  make  our  fingers  so  fine? 

Drink,  drink  wine,  Lippari- wine. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  83.  (Mares.) 

laria  (li-pa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus,  1771), 
so  called  from  the  shining  leaves ; < Gr.  Amap6(, 
oily,  shining,  sleek,  < Hi itroc,  fat,  lard.]  A ge- 
nus of  South  African  leguminous  plants  of  the 
tribe  Genistear,  and  type  of  the  subtribe  Lipa- 
rtece.  They  are_  shrubs  with  simple,  entire,  coriaceous, 
shining  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  having  bright-yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  heads,  surrounded  by  large  bracts  form- 
ing an  involucre.  One  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  calyx  is 
large  and  petaloid,  and  the  stamens  are  diadelphous. 

Liparid®  (li-par'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Lipari- 
didee. 

Lipa- 


3.  Impudent  or  abusive  talk.  [Slang.] 

I told  him  that  I didn’t  want  none  of  his  lip. 

F.  Jt.  Stockton,  Rudder  Grange,  p. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a lip  in  position  or  re-  Liparidid®  (lip-a-rid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ( Lipa- 

lation ; the  edge  or  border  of  anything ; a mar-  n.s  (■*“-)  + Ada;.]  1.  Afamily  of  aeanthoptery- 
gin:  as,  the  lip  of  a vessel ; the  bps  of  a wound.  mftT’  ^ r-’~ ----- 

Now  wet  the  lip  of  the  phial. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

Between  the  town  of  Brill,  upon  the  southern  lip  of  this 
estuary,  and  Maaslaudsluis,  . . . the  squadron  suddenly 
appeared.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  352. 

The  cannon’s  brazen  lips  are  cold.  Whittier,  To  Pius  IX. 

5.  In  hot. : (a)  Either  of  the  divisions  of  a bila- 
biate corolla.  The  two  are  distinguished  as  upper  (the 
superior  or  posterior,  next  the  axis)  and  lower  (the  infe- 
rior or  anterior,  away  from  the  axis).  ( orchids 
one  of  the  petals  differing  from  the  other  two 
in  shape.  It  is  really  the  upper,  hut  by  a half- 
twist of  the  ovary  has  become  as  if  anterior  or 
lower. — 6.  In  zool.,  any  lip-like  part  or  organ. 

See  labium  and  labrum  for  technical  usages. 

7.  In  a lip-auger,  the  blade  at  the  end  which 
cuts  the  chip  after  it  has  been  circumscribed  by 
the  spur. — 8.  In  a turbine  water-wheel,  a rim 

which  closes  T 1 1 1 

the  curb. — n Fiu- 

jeetmgpart  of  the  bolster;  a euttoo-plate.  E.H. 

Knight. — 10.  In  organ-building,  one  of  the  flat 


gian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Liparis, 
embracing  cottoids  with  oblong  or  elongated 
antrorsiform  body,  the  head  unarmed  and  en- 
veloped by  the  skin,  a long  dorsal  fin  with 
anterior  spines  scarcely  differentiated,  a long 
anal  fin,  and  ventrals  united  to  form  a circular 
sucker._  The  numerous  species,  of  several  genera  besides 
Lipans,  inhabit  cold  and  temperate  seas,  chiefly  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  attain  a moderate  or  only  small 
size.  They  are  popularly  known,  in  common  with  many 
other  fishes,  as  suckers,  and  are  also  called  mail-fishes  and 
sea-snails. 

2.  A family  of  bombycid  moths,  typified  by  the 
genus  Liparis  (named  in  the  form  Lipariace  by 
Boisduval  in  1834),  having  the  proboscis  short 
or  obsolete,  and  the  female  rarely  wingless. 
The  larvae  are  free,  usually  live  in  trees,  have  hairs  aris- 
ing in  bundles  from  tubercles,  and  are  mostly  dark-col- 
ored;  they  pupate  in  a loose  cocoon  usually  interspersed 
with  hairs.  The  family  is  wide-spread.  There  are  about 

— ........  a,  .mu  60  genera,  species  of  which  are  variously  known  as  nip- 

ses  the  joint  between  the  barrel  and  _*FS-  raporers,  etc. 

E.  H.  Knight. — 9.  In  a vehicle,  a pro-  Liparidina  (lip//a-ri-di'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lipa- 
rt  of  the  bolster;  a euttoo-plate.  E.  II.  ris  (.-id-)  + -ina.)  In  Gunther’s  ichthyological 

10.  In  organ-building,  one  of  the  flat  system,  the  second  group  of  his  family  Disco- 

vertieal  surfaces  above  or  below  the  mouth  of  a •'  .same  as  Liparidince  and  Liparididrr,  1. 
flue-pipe,  called  respectively  the  upper  lip  and  Liparidin®  (lip//a-ri-di'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lipa- 
th e lower  lir>.  ris  (-id-)  + -ince.)  A subfamily  of  Cydopteri- 

dee,  equivalent  to  the  family  IAparididai.  Also 
Liparinae. 

pi.  [NL.  (Bentham, 
A snhtribe  of  plants 


the  lower  lip.  The  upper  lip  is  always  sharp-edged,  and 
the  current  of  air  in  the  pipe  is  so  directed  against  it  as  to 
be  thrown  into  vibration.  See  pipe  and  organ.  i.ipui  inw. 

^ , I music,  the  power  or  facility  of  adjusting  Liparie®  (lip-a-ri'e-e),  n.  pi. 
one’s  lips  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a metal  wind-  1845),  < Liparia  +'  -eat.] 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  tones;  embouchure.  ■ r -l-  - - - - 1 '■  ■ • 

Since  the  pitch  and  quality  of  tones  produced  upon  such 


of  the  tribe  Genistese  and  family  Eabacese. 
It  includes  South  African  genera  characterized  by  the 


Liparieae 

absence  of  stipules  and  by  the  free  vexillary  stamen  which 
is  rarely  joined  to  the  others  above  the  opening  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  The  subtribe  includes  the  type  Li- 
paria  and  five  other  genera. 

Liparinae  (lip-a-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Lipari- 
dinw. 

Liparis  (lip'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Tunapd;,  oily, 
shining,  sleek:  see  Liparia .]  1.  In  ichth.,  a 

genus  of  fishes,  so  called  by  Artedi  in  1738 
from  the  soft  smooth  skin,  typical  of  the  family 
Liparididce,  having  the  ventral  disk  well  de- 
veloped. The  type  of  the  genus  is  Cyclopterus 
liparis  of  Linnaeus. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of 
arctiid  moths,  founded  by  Ochsenheimer  in 
1810.  It  is  a comprehensive  group,  much  broken  up  of 
late  years,  all  the  British  species  having  been  placed  in 
other  genera.  The  gipsy-moth  is  L.  ( Porthetria ) dispar. 
L.  monacha  is  one  whose  larva  is  injurious  to  trees,  espe- 
cially conifers. 

3.  A genus  of  orchidaceous  herbs,  some  ter- 
restrial and  some  epiphytes,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Epidendrese.  It  is  characterized  by  small  flowers 
growing  in  racemes,  the  anthers  having  four  pollinia,  and 
a column  which  is  rather  long  and  sometimes  winged 
above.  There  are  about  80  species,  found  in  all  warm  and 
temperate  regions.  L.  Loesdlii  in  England  is  sometimes 
called  fen-orchis. 

liparite  (lip'a-rlt),  n.  [So  called  from  the  Lipari 
Islands  in  the  Mediterranean.]  A name  applied 
by  Both  to  the  rock  called  rhyolite  by  Yon  Kicht- 
hofen.  See  rhyolite. 

liparocele  (lip'a-ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  h/napoc,  oily, 
fatty  (see  Liparia),  + stfAy,  a tumor.]  Same  as 
lipoma. 

Lipauginae  (lip-a-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lipau- 
gus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Cotingidee,  in- 
cluding a number  of  South  American  cotingine 
birds  of  plain  coloration,  like  the  species  of  Xt- 
paugus.  P.  L.  Sclater,  1862. 

Lipaugus  (li-pa'gus),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  misprinted 
Lipangus  and  so  used  by  some  ornithologists) : 
so  called  as  being  a very  plain-colored  genus 
among  a number  of  brilliant  relatives,  < Gr. 
hmavyfc,  having  lost  its  light  or  splendor,  < 
kdirew,  Aiirriv,  leave,  + avyij,  brilliance,  splen- 
dor.] The  typical  genus  of  Lipaugince,  based 
upon  Mwscicapa  simplex  of  Lichtenstein,  a co- 
tingine bird  of  Brazil. 

lip-bit  (lip'bit),  n.  A brace-bit  with  a cutting 
lip  which  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  barrel, 
lip-born  (lip 'born),  a.  Coming  from  the  lips 
only ; not  arising  from  the  heart ; not  cordial 
or  genuine. 

Why  had  he  brought  his  cheap  regard  and  his  lip-bom 
words  to  her  who  had  nothing  paltry  to  give  in  exchange  ? 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  lxxx.  (Davies.) 

lip-cell  (lip'sel),  n.  In  lot.,  one  of  a group  of 
cells  in  the  sporangia  of  some  ferns  between 
which  the  dehiscence  begins.  They  have  ligni- 
fied  walls,  and  number  from  two  to  four, 
lip-clipt,  n.  A kiss.  Halliwell.  [Old  slang.] 
lip-comfort  (lip'kum^fert),  n.  Utterance  of 
words  of  comfort  or  consolation,  especially  of 
an  insincere  kind  or  unaccompanied  by  practi- 
cal assistance. 

Promises 

Are  but  lip-comforts. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  ii.  1. 
Lip-comfort  cannot  cure  me.  Pray  you,  leave  me 
To  mine  own  private  thoughts. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iii.  1. 

lip-comforter  (lip'kum^fer-ter),  n.  One  who 
consoles  or  comforts  with  mere  empty  talk. 
Reverend  lip  comforters , that  once  a week 
Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor. 

Southey , Soldier’s  Funeral. 

lip-devotion  (lip'de-v6,/shon),  n.  The  utter- 
ance of  prayer  by  the  lipsj  especially  without 
genuine  desire. 

We  saw  those  large  marble  stayres,  28  in  number,  which 
are  never  ascended  but  on  the  knees,  some  lip-devotion  be- 
ing us'd  on  every  step.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1644. 

Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ; it  undervalues  the 
very  thing  it  prays  for.  South,  Sermons,  VI.  386. 

lipe  (lip),  n.  [<  ME.  *lipe,  lippe,  < OP.  lipee, 
lippee  (ML.  lippa),  a large  piece,  a good  bit  or 
morsel,  a mouthful.]  A piece,  bit,  or  fragment ; 
a portion.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ac  me  were  leuere,  by  oure  lorde,  a lippe  of  godes  grace 
Than  al  the  kynde  witt  that  ge  can  bothe  and  connynge  of 
goure  hokes.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  226. 

lipett,  n.  [ME.,  dim.  of  lipe.']  A portion. 

Of  every  disshe  a lipet  out  to  take. 

^ Lydgate , Minor  Poems,  p.  52.  (Halliwell.) 

lip-fern  (lip'fern),  n.  A fern  of  the  genus  Chei- 
lanthes:  in  allusion  to  the  lip-like  indusium. 
lip-fish  (lip'fish),  n.  A labroid  fish. 

Many  wrasses  are  readily  reoognized  by  their  thick  lips, 
the  inside  of  which  is  sometimes  curiously  folded : a pe- 
culiarity which  has  given  to  them  the  German  name  of 
lip-fishes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIXY.  686. 
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lip-good  (lip'gud),  a.  Good  in  profession  only. 

His  grace  is  merely  but  lip-good. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 

liphsemia  (11-fe'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  'htineiv, 
Anrtiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + at/ia,  blood.]  De- 
ficiency or  poverty  of  blood.  Also  spelled  lei- 
phcemia. 

lip-head  (lip'hed),  n.  A head  of  a bolt  or  analo- 
gous metal  object  which  projects  toward  one 
side  only : used  in  angles  and  other  situations 
where  there  is  not  room  for  a head  symmetrical 
all  around. 

lip-homage  (lip'hom//aj),  n.  Homage  rendered 
by  the  lips  only ; insincere  professions  of  devo- 
tion. 

It  [devotion  to  science]  is  not  a mere  lip-homage,  but  a 
homage  expressed  in  actions. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  91. 
lip-hook  (lip'huk),  ii.  I.  In  angling,  the  upper 
hook  of  a gang,  which  is  put  through  the  lips  of 
live  bait,  as  a minnow,  closing  the  mouth  hut 
leaving  the  gills  free  for  respiration : used  on 
spinning-tackles,  etc. — 2.  A kind  of  grapnel 
used  by  whalers  for  towing  a dead  whale  to 
the  ship. 

lip-labor  (lipTiUbor),  n.  A laboring  merely 
with  the  lips ; labor  that  consists  in  promises 
and  professions. 

When  these  actions  fail  of  their  several  ends,  . . . alms 
are  misspent,  fasting  is  an  impertinent  trouble,  prayer  is 
but  lip-labour.  Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living,  i.  2. 

lip-laborious  (lip'la-bo','ri-us),  a.  Abounding 
in  mere  verbal  professions ; hypocritical. 

The  lower  the  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were  at  the 
bottom  : the  Bramins  grew  hypocritical  and  lip-laborious. 

Lord,  Hist.  Banians  (1630),  p.  86.  (Latham.) 

lip-language  (lip'lang"gwaj),  n.  In  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  oral  or  articu- 
late language,  to  be  understood  by  watching 
the  motion  of  the  lips,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  language  of  signs  or  of  the  fingers, 
liplet  (lip'let),  n.  [<  lip  + dim.  -let.]  A little 
lip. 

Lipobrachia  (li-po-bra'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aciiveiv,  Xtirelv,  leave,  he  lacking,  + L.  bra- 
chium,  arm.]  In  Haeckel’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a primary  group  of  Ecliinodermata,  con- 
sisting of  the  sea-urchins  (Echinida)  and  the 
sea-cucumbers  ( Holothuria ),  which  are  called 
armless  echinoderms  in  distinction  from  the 
ringed-arms  or  Cololrachia. 
lipobrachiate  (li-po-bra'ki-at),  a.  [<  Lipobra- 
chia + -ofe1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Lipobrachia;  armless;  rayless; 
having  no  brachia. 

Lipobranchia  (li-po-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  "hemuv,  ?aire iv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + fipayxta, 
gills.]  In  Lankester’s  classification,  one  of  three 
grades  of  the  class  Arachnida,  contrasted  with 
Embolobranchia  and  Delobranchia,  and  com- 
posed of  the  weasel-spiders,  harvestmen,  false 
scorpions,  and  mites,  or  the  four  orders  Galeo- 
dina,  Opilionina,  Pseudoscorpionina,  and  A Ca- 
rina. 

lipobranchiate  (li-po-brang'ki-at),  a.  [<  H- 
pobranchia  + - ate L]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lipobranchia. 

Lipocephala  (li-po-sef 'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  lipocephalus : see  lipoceplialous.]  Lan- 
kester’s name  of  the  lamellibranchs  or  bivalve 
mollusks,  contrasted  with  the  Glossophora,  re- 
garded as  a branch  of  Mollusca,  and  divided 
into  Isomya,  Heteromya,  and  Monomya. 
lipocephalous  (li-P9"sef,S-lus)>  a-  ['  NL-  lipo- 
cephalus, < Gr.  Aetiretv,  At ireiv,  leave,  he  lacking, 
+ Ketpaky,  head.]  Headless,  as  a bivalve  mol- 
lusk;  acephalous;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lipo- 
cephala. 

lipofibroma  (li/,po-fi-br6'ma)j  ».;  pi.  lipofibro- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Abrof,  fat,  + NL. 

fibroma.]  In  pathol.,  a lipoma  in  which  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  connective  tissue. 
Also  called  adipofibroma. 

lipogastria  (li-po-gas'tri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aei- 
ireiv,  hiTtuv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + yaart/p  ( yaorp -), 
stomach.]  Atrophy  of  the  primary  enteric  cav- 
ity. 

lipogastrosis  (li''/po-gas-tr6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Le'nruv,  'Amur,  leave,  be  lacking,  + yaarr/p 
( yacrp -),  stomach,  + -osis.]  Absence  of  a stom- 
ach; specifically,  in  sponges,  absence  of  the 
paragaster,  with  the  development  of  diverti- 
cula, which  form  a system  of  canals  replacing 
the  original  enteric  cavity. 

Lipogastrosis  . . . may  be  produced  by  the  growing  to- 
gether of  the  roots  of  the  choanosomal  folds,  thus  redu- 
cing the  paragastric  cavity  to  a labyrinth  of  canals. 

Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  416. 
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lipogastrotic  (ir/po-gas-trot'ik),  a.  [<  Upogas- 
trosis  (fi)t-)  + -ic.]  Having  no  stomach ; specifi- 
cally, in  sponges,  having  no  paragaster;  char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  lipogastrosis. 
lipogenesis  (li-po-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  b Img,  fat, 
lard,  + yeveaig,  origin : see  genesis.]  The  forma- 
tion of  fat. 

The  effective  agent  in  lipogenesis  . . . also  favors  the 
formation  of  uric  acid.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1053. 

lipogenous  (li-poj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mnog,  fat, 
-l-  -yevfc,  producing:  see  -genous.]  Pertaining 
to  the  formation  of  fat ; forming  or  tending  to 
form  fat ; developed  in  fat. 

Lipoglossa  (li-po-gios'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  it lei- 
■Ktw,  Acireiv,  leave, be  lacking,  + y'Mxjoa,  tongue.] 
A grade  or  series  of  Mollnsca,  represented  by  a 
class  ( Scolecomorpha ) containing  the  genus Neo- 
menia  (or  Solenopus),  as  alone  distinguished 
from  the  Ecliinoglossa  (gastropods,  cephalo- 
pods,  etc.).  E.  It.  Lankester. 

Lipoglossse  (li-po-glos'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi.:  see  Lipoglossa.]  In  Nitzsch’s  classifica- 
tion (1829),  a major  group  of  birds,  typified  by 
the  kingfishers  (Alcedinidai),  and  including  the 
hornbiils  (Bucerotidce)  and  hoopoes  ( Upupidee), 
in  all  of  which  the  tongue  is  very  small, 
lipoglossate  (ll-po-glos'at),  a.  [As  Lipoglossa 
+ -ate2.]  Having  a small  tongue,  or  none; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lipoglossce. 
lipogram  (ll'po-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  'Aeiiretv,  hiweiv, 
leave,  be  lacking,  + ypappa,  a letter,  < ypcttj>eiv, 
write.  Cf.  lipogrammatic.]  A writing  from  which 
all  words  containing  a particular  letter  are  omit- 
ted, as  the  several  books  of  the  Odyssey  of  Try- 
phiodorus,  in  the  first  of  which,  it  is  said,  there 
was  no  A,  in  the  second  no  B,  etc.  Similarly,  poems 
have  been  written  in  English  avoiding  the  use  of  e,  which 
is  the  most  frequent  of  all  English  letters,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  pieces  also  have  been  written  containing  only 
one  vowel,  as  e. 

lipogrammatic  (lUpo-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
/.LTzoypdfifjLaToq.  AeiTToypdfi/iaTog,  with  a letter  left 
out,<  TiEineLv,  Aiirelv, leave, "be  lacking,  + ypappa,  a 
letter.  Cf  .lipogram.]  Pertaining  to  the  writing 
of  lipograms ; also,  of  the  nature  of  a lipogram. 

The  Greeks  composed  lipogrammatic  works,  works  in 
which  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  omitted. 

I.  Disraeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  L 385. 

lipogrammatism  (li-po-gram'a-tizm),  n.  [< 
lipogrammatic)  + -ism.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  writing  lipograms. 

Lipogrammatism  does  not  affect  the  rhythm  or  metre  of 
verse.  O.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxv. 

lipogrammatist  (li-po-gram'a-tist),  n.  [<  lipo- 
grammatic) + -isf.]  One  who  writes  lipo- 
grams. 

The  lipogrammatists  or  letter-droppers  of  antiquity  . . . 
would  take  an  exception,  without  any  reason,  against 
some  particular  letter  of  the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit 
it  once  in  a whole  poem.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  59. 

lipoma  (li-po'ma),  it. ; pi.  lipomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  /Uirof,  fat,  + -oma.]  In  pathoL,  a 
tumor  formed  of  fatty  tissue.  Also  called  adi- 
poma  and  liparocele. 

lipomatosis  (li-po-ma-to'sis),  n.  [<  lipoma(t-) 
+ -os«s.]  The  excessive  growth  of  fatty  tissue 
in  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts, 
lipomatous  (li-pom'a-tus),  a.  [<  lipoma(t-)  + 
-ot(6'.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a li- 
poma. 

lipomyxoma  (lip"o-mik-s6'm a,),  n. ; pi.  lipomyxo- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  alttoc,  fat,  + pifa,  mu- 
cus, + -oma.]  In  pathol.,  a tumor  composed 
partly  of  fatty  and  partly  of  mucous  tissue. 
Liponema  (li-po-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  At'rnuv, 
\meiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + vrjpa,  a thread.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Liponcmidce. 

Liponemidae  (li-po-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Liponema  + -idee.]  A family  of  Hexactinios, 
with  numerous  perfect  septa  and  with  margi- 
nal tentacles  transformed  by  retrogression  into 
short  tubes  or  into  stomidia.  Of  the  three  genera 
united  as  Liponeinidce,  Liponema  comeB  near  the  Discoso- 
midee,  as  its  stomidia  may  be  divided  into  principal  and 
accessory  stomidia ; Polyst omidium  has  an  endodermal 
muscle  and  marginal  spherules ; and  Polysiphonm.  with 
its  mesodermal  circular  muscle,  resembles  the  Paractidce. 
lipopod  (U'po-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Lipopoda. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Lipopoda. 

Lipopoda  (li-pop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
?,ei ituv,  avkuv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + none  (nod-)  = 
E.  foot.]  A prime  division  of  Rotifera,  called  a 
class  and  contrasted  with  Parapodiata,  and  di- 
vided into  the  orders  Ploima,  Bdelligrada,  and 
Phizota. 

Lipoptera  (ii-pop'te-ra),  u.  [NL. , < Gr.  autthv, 
Itireiv,  leave,  he  lacking,  + itTtpdv,  a wing,  = E. 
feather.]  A genus  of  pupiparous  parasitic  dip- 
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terous  insects  of  the  family  Hippoboscidce.  The 
species  are  at  first  winged  and  live  on  birds ; afterward 
they  seek  quadrupeds  and  lose  their  wings,  whence  the 
name.  Also  Lipoptena. 

lip-ornament  (lip'6r//na-ment),  re.  An  object 
inserted  in  the  lip  as  an  ornament,  as  is  cus- 
tomary among  many  primitive  tribes  ; a labret. 
Lipostoma  (li-pos'to-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xet- 
Tteiv,  Xmeiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + aro/xa,  mouth.] 
Same  as  Lipostomata. 

Lipostomata  (li-po-sto'ma-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  X riirsiv,  Xn zeiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + ordpa,  pi. 
ord/iara,  mouth.]  The  mouthless  corticate  Pro- 
tozoa ; the  sporozoans  or  gregarines : opposed 
to  Stomatophora.  Originally  Lipostoma.  E.  II. 
Lankester. 

lipostomatous  (li-po-stom'a-tus),  a.  [As  Lipo- 
stomata + -ous.]  Mouthless;  astomatous;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lipostomata. 
lipostomia  (li-po-sto'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  lipostomy. 

lipostomosis  (li,/po-sto-m6'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xzareiv, Xmeiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  4-  ordpa,  mouth.] 
Absence  of  a mouth,  stoma,  or  oral  orifice ; spe- 
cifically, in  sponges,  lack  of  an  oscule ; the  state 
of  being  lipostomotic. 

lipostomotic  (li"po-sto-mot'ik),  a.  [<  liposto- 
mosis (- ot -)  -1-  -ic.]  Having  no  stoma,  mouth, 
or  oral  orifice  ; specifically,  in  sponges,  having 
no  oscule;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  li- 
postomosis. 

lipostomous  (li-pos'to-mus),  a.  [As  lipostoma- 
★ fores.]  Having  no  mouth  ; lipostomatous. 
lipostomy  (li-pos'to-mi),  n.  [<NL.  lipostomia, 
<f  Gr.  Xe'meiv,  Xmeiv, 'leave,  be  lacking,  + oro/xa, 
mouth.]  Atrophy  of  the  mouth;  an  astomatous 
condition. 

lipothymia  (li-po-thim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  alsowrit- 
ten  leipothymia .]  Same  as  Upothymy. 
lipothymic  (li-po-thim'ik),  a.  Samo  as  lipothy- 
mous. 

llpothymous  (li-poth'i-mus),  a.  [Also  written 
leipothy inous ; < Gr.  Xm ddv/xog,  fainting,  in  a 
swoon,  < Xe'meiv,  Xn, reiv,  leave,  + Ovuoc,  life,  soul.] 
Pertaining  to  or  given  to  swooning ; fainting, 
lipothymy  (h-poth'i-mi),  re.  [Also  written  lei- 
pothy my;  < NL.  lipothymia,  < Gr.  Xmodvpia, 
Xemodvixia,  fainting,  a swoon,  < Xm odv/xoc,  faint- 
ing, in  a swoon:  see  lipothymous.]  In pathol., 
fainting;  syncope. 

In  lipothymies  or  swoundings  he  used  the  frication  of 
this  Anger  [the  ring-Anger]  with  saffron  and  gold. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

lipotype  (li'po-tlp),  re.  [<  Gr.  Xe'meiv,  Xmeiv, 
leave,  be  lacking,  + tvitoc,  impression,  type.] 
In  zoogeog. , a type  or  form  of  animal  life  which 
distinguishes  a given  faunal  area  by  its  absence 
therefrom.  Gill. 

Li^otyphla  (li-po-tifTa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xe'meiv,  Xn reiv,  leave,  be  lacking,  + rwjiXAq,  blind 
(with ref.  to  the  blind  gut,  NL.coecaw.).]  In  some 
systems  of  classification,  a division  of  the  mam- 
malian order  Insectivora,  including  those  forms 
which  have  no  caecum,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Menotyphla,  which  have  a caecum.  Gill. 
lipotypic  (li-po-rip'ik),  a.  [<  lipotype  + -ic.] 
Having  the  character  of  a lipotype. 
lipoxenous  (li-pok'se-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Xe'meiv,  X c- 
izf.lv,  leave,  + ftror,host,+  -ous.\  In  6ot.,desert- 
mg  its  host.  A term  descriptive  of  some  parasitic  fungi, 
which,  after  a certain  period,  leave  their  host  and  com- 
plete their  development  independently,  living  entirely 
upon  a reserve  of  food  earlier  appropriated  from  the  host 
plant.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  pp.  388,  466. 

lipoxeny  (li-pok'se-ni),  re.  [As  lipoxen-ous  + -i/.] 
In  6 ot.,  the  desertion  of  its  host  by  a parasitic 
fungus.  See  lipoxenous.  De  Bary. 
lipped  (lipt),  a.  [<  lip  + -ed2.]  1.  Having 

lips ; also,  having  a raised  or  rounded  edge  re- 
sembling a lip ; having  lips  of  a kind  specified : 
often  used  in  composition. 

Come  on,  you  thick-tipp’d  slave. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2.  175. 
A virgin  purest  lipp’d , yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the  red  heart's  core. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

2.  In  hot.,  same  as  labiate. — 3.  In  ichth spe- 
cifically, thick-lipped;  labroid:  applied  to  the 
wrasse  or  rockfish  family — Lipped  and  harled, 
built,  as  a wall,  of  stones  without  mortar,  but  with  the 
joints  afterward  filled  with  mortar,  and  the  whole  surface 
plastered  over  with  what  is  called  rough-cast  or  hai  ling. 
[Scotch.] 

lippen  (lip'n),  v . [<  ME.  lipnen,  trust:  origin 

obscure.]  I.  trans.  To  intrust.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  trust;  rely  or  depend:  with 
to  or  on : as,  do  not  lippen  to  him  ; I was  lippen- 
ing  on  you.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
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Na,  I had  far  rather  Tib  Mumps  kenned  which  way  I lip-wisdom  (lip,wiz//dum),  ».  Wisdom  in  talk 

9.R  Alin  t.nJin  nor — rnninrn  Til>  ’a  nn  miinlrln  to  7»Vuv iv.™  A ..  . 


was  gaun  than  her 
neither. 


though  Tib ’s  no  muckle  to  lippen  to 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxii. 

lippening  (lip'ning),  a.  [Appar.  ppr.  of  lippen, 
peculiarly  used  (?).]  Occasional;  accidental. 
[Scotch.] 


without  corresponding  practice. 

I find  that  all  is  bntlip-ivisdom,  which  wants  experience. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lip-wise  (lip'wiz),  a.  Garrulous.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


I aye  telled  the  gudemanyemeantweelto  him;  but  he  lin.-rfrork  nir/wprk'l  « 1 T.inlaVw™  nrm™ 

taks  the  tout  at  every  bit  lippening  word.  11P  o °mT  7>LilP-labor*  Milton. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xii.  kissing.  B.  Jonson. 

lip-working  (lip ' wer  " king),  p.  a.  Professing 
with  the  lips  without  corresponding  practice ; 
lip-laborious. 


lipper1  (lip'er),  n.  Same  as  leaper. 
lipper2  (lip'er),  n.  [Appar.  < lip  + -er1.]  1. 

A thin  piece  of  blubber  cut  in  oblong  shape, 
with  slits  in  it,  used  to  wipe  up  gurry  or  slum- 
gullion  from  the  deck  of  a whaler.  Fisheries 


Their  office  is  to  pray  for  others,  and  not  to  be  the  lip- 
working  deacons  of  other  mens  appointed  words. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


sw:?> 

tlicI(lpckPPe  ’ followed  by  as’ t0  Upper  °ff  liquament  (li-kwa'men),  n.  [L.,  a liquid  mix- 

. , . ture,  a sauce,  < liquare,  make  liquid,  dissolve: 

lipper*  (lip  er),  a.  and  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  see  liquate.-]  A liquid  sauce. 

I.  a.  Wet;  rainy.  [Prov.  Eng.]  , . 

II.  re.  The  spray  from  small  waves,  in  either  oftSSttoST"*  castimomaU 

fresh  or  salt  water.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.]  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ao. 

[^hibinL80T^nam<hdffter  liquate  (li'kwat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  liquated, 
^ a b l .Ilc  l physician  and  trav-  ppr.  liquating.  [<  L.  liquatus,  pp.  of  liquare 

f •,  ^)\rreifUS- ot  I-lblnts  of  (>  It.  liquare  = Sp.  licuar),  make  liquid,  melt, 

membraMc^ou^tw'o-^^^oiir-L^hed  calyx^a  diSSo1^.’  < be  seejigaid.]  I. 

four-lobed  corolla,  and  a dry  indehiscent  fruit. 

They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  bearing  small  flowers  in  spikes 
or  heads.  There  are  about  100  species,  found  in  all  warm 
regions,  but  especially  abundant  in  America.  L.  citriodora 
is  the  lemon-scented  verbena.  See  verbena. 

lippie,  n.  See  lippy 2. 

lipping  (lip'ing),  »t.  [<  Up  + -inr/l.]  The  forma-*melt. 
tion  of  a lip-like  projection.  Lancet,  No.  3428,  liquation  (li-kwa'shon), 

p.  933.  ’ ' tt-  l! 


trans.  To  melt;  liquefy;  specifically,  in  metal., 
to  separate,  as  one  metal  from  another  less 
fusible,  by  applying  just  sufficient  heat  to  melt 
the  more  easily  liquefiable,  so  that  it  can  be  run 
off  from  the  other.  Also  eliquate. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  liquefied  or  dissolved ; 

. __  [=  F.  liquation 

= Sp.  licuacion,  < LL.  liquatio(n-),  a melting, 
< L.  liquare,  pp.  liquatus,  melt,  dissolve : see 
liquate.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquating 
or  melting. — 2.  The  condition  or  capacity  of 
being  melted:  as,  a substance  congealed  be- 
yond liquation. — 3.  The  separation  of  metals 
differing  considerably  in  fusibility  by  subject- 
ing them,  when  contained  in  an  alloy  or  mix- 
ture, to  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the 
most  fusible  only,  which  then  flows  away,  or 

n ^ lij  liquates,  from  the  unmelted  mass.  This  process 

TTrnfpct^ is  of  8reat  and  was  up  to  1836  extensively  used 

protect  tne  lip  trom  injury  during  dental  opera-  at  Mansfeld  in  Prussia,  in  the  treatment  of  argentiferous 
Lions.  ^ copper  and  lead  ores.  Lead  containing  antimony  and  some 

lippy1  (lip'i)>  a.  [^  Up  Full  of  lip  (see  other  metals  is  also  partially  freed  from  these  and  prepared 

Up,  «.,  3) ; impertinent  and  voluble  in  speech : ,or  ,f!lrther  treatment  by  a process  of  liquation.  Also  eli ■ 
saucy.  [Slang.]  quation.  ..  . . . 

lippy2, lippie  (lip'D,  n.  [A  dim.  of  *lvp,  var.  of  Iwnntum-ftanace  (li-kwa  shon-fer"nas),  n. 
leap*.}  An  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  the  fourth  ^ L ’ a furnace  specially  adapted  to  liqua- 

FhaersixteenthPpaCrt  of  thtTlot^wScT™  thefil.mh  S liquation-hearth  (H-kwa'shqn-harth),  n.  In 


lippitude  (lip'i-tud),  n.  [=  F.  lippitude  = It. 
lippitudine,  < L.  lippitudo,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  < lippus,  blear-eyed.]  Soreness  of  the  eyes; 
blearedness ; lippitudo. 

lippitudo  (lip-i-tu'do),  n.  [L. : see  lippitude.] 
w. pathol.,  the  presence  of  a gummy  or  crusting 
accumulation  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
lip-plate  (lip'plat),  re.  The  hypostome  of  tri- 
lobites. 

lip-protector  (lip'pio-tek//tor),  re.  A shield  to 


* - - — , — — — — ..  — — — . w .viw.d  part 

of  the  boll.  For  the  different  sizes  of  those  measures,  see 
Jirlot  and  boll. 

lip-reading  (lip're"ding),  re.  Reading  or  under- 
standing what  another  says  by  observing  the 
movements  of  his  lips : used  in  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

lip-rewardt  (lip're-ward"),  n.  An  empty  prom- 
ise. Davies. 

To  euery  act  she  giues  huge  lip-reward. 

Lauish  of  oathes,  as  falsehood  of  her  faith. 

G.  Markham,  Sir  R.  Grinuile  (Arber  Eep.),  p.  66. 

lip-righteousness  (lip'ri//chus-nes),  re.  Mere 
profession  of  righteousness.  Davies. 

Dost  thou  think 

To  trick  them  of  their  secret  ? for  the  dupes 
Of  humankind  keep  this  lip-righteousness. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  v. 

lip-salve  (lip'sav),  n . 1.  In  pJiar.,  a cosmetic 
ointment  for  the  lips. — 2f.  Figuratively,  soft 
and  flattering  speech. 

Spencer,  that  was  as  cunning  as  a serpent,  finds  here  a 
female  wit  that  . . . taught  him  not  to  trust  a woman’s 
lip-salve,  when  that  he  knew  her  breast  was  fill’d  with 
rancour.  E.  Fannant,  Hist.  Edw.  II.,  p.  91. 

lipsanotheca  (lip^sa-no-thd'kii,),  re.  [NL.,  < 
NGr.  Xeixpavodr/Kt),  < Gr.  Xelipavov’,  a relic,  a thing 
left(<  Xeiiruv,  leave),  + tM/ur/,  a shrine.]  Ashrine 
for  relics ; a reliquary. 

lipset,  v.  A Middle  English  variant  of  lisp. 
Chaucer. 

lip-service  (lip'ser"vis),  re.  Service  with  the 
lips  or  in  pretense  only;  insincere  profession 
of  good  will  or  devotion. 

lipsey  (lip'si),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  lipse, 
lisp. 

lip-spine  (lip'spin),  re.  In  conch.,  a spine  on 
the  lip  of  a shell. 

lip-tooth  (lip'toth),  re.  In  conch.,  a tooth  on  the 
lip  of  a shell. 

lipwingle  (lip'wing"gl),  re.  A dialectal  variant 
of  lapwing. 


metal.,  a hearth  specially  adapted  to  liquation. 

liquefacient  (lik-we-fa'shient),  re.  [<  L.  liqiie- 
facien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  liquefacere,  make  liquid,  dis- 
solve, < liquere,  be  fluid  or  liquid,  + facere, 
make.  Cf.  liquefy.]  That  which  liquefies  or 
serves  to  liquefy;  in  med.,  an  agent,  as  mer- 
cury or  iodine,  used  to  produce  liquefaction  of 
solid  depositions. 

liquefaction  (lik-we-fak'shon),  re.  [=  F.  lique- 
faction - Sp.  licucfaccion  = Pg.  liquefacqSo  = 
It.  liquefazione,  < LL.  liquefactio(n-),  a melting, 
< L.  liquefacere.  pp.  liquefactus,  melt : see  lique- 
facient.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  liquefying, 
or  of  rendering  or  becoming  liquid ; reduction 
to  a liquid  state.  The  liquefaction  of  solids  is  effected 
by  the  application  of  heat  or  in  some  cases  by  pressure, 
that  of  gases  by  cold  or  pressure,  or  by  both  combined  (see 
gas).  Of  the  gases,  chlorin,  ammonia,  and  others  were 
first  liquefied  by  Faraday.  The  experiment  of  Andrews 
with  carbon  dioxid  led  to  the  conclusion  that  for  every 
gas  there  is  a certain  temperature  such  that  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  is  above  it,  no  increase  in  pressure, 
however  great,  will  produce  liquefaction.  This  is  called 
the  critical  temperature.  If  the  gas  has  this  tempera- 
ture, a certain  pressure,  the  critical  pressure,  will  produce 
liquefaction,  and  the  volume  per  unit  mass  at  this  instant 
is  the  critical  volume.  If  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is 
below  the  critical  value  compression  produces  gradual  in- 
crease in  pressure  until  (the  temperature  being  kept  con- 
stant) liquefaction  begins  at  a definite  pressure.  Further 
decrease  in  volume  produces  very  slight  increase  in  pres- 
sure until  all  the  gas  is  liquefied,  after  which  a slight  de- 
crease in  volume  necessitates  a large  increase  in  pressure, 
liquids  being,  in  general,  almost  incompressible.  From 
these  experiments  it  was  predicted  that  all  the  so-called 
permanent  gases  could  be  liquefied  if  they  could  be  cooled 
below  their  critical  temperatures,  and  in  fact  this  has 
been  accomplished.  The  critical  constants  of  some  of 
the  most  important  gases  are  as  follows  : 


Crit.  Temp. 

Boiling-Point. 

Crit.  Pressure. 

°C. 

°F. 

°C. 

°F. 

Atmosphere. 

H 

-234 

-389 

-246 

-411 

20 

0 

-119 

-182 

- 181 

-295 

51 

N 

-146 

-231 

- 194 

-M17 

35 

Air 

-140 

-220 

-191 

-312 

39 

co2 

+ 31 

+ 88 

- £0 

-112 

77 

Argon 

-121 

-186 

-187 

-305 

50.6 

liquefaction 

for  the  liquefaction  of  gases  having  only  moderately  low 
critical  temperatures,  freezing  mixtures  produce  sufficient 
cold.  Gases  thus  liquefied,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  under  , T 
low  pressure,  produce  still  greater  cold  which  can  be  ■ll' 
used  iu  the  liquefaction  of  other  gases;  or,  the  gas  to  be 
liquefied  can  be  compressed,  cooled  as  much  as  possible, 
and  allowed  suddenly  to  expand.  In  many  cases  this 
sudden  expansion  will  cool  the  gas  sufficiently  to  produce 
partial  liquefaction  and  even  solidification.  By  such  meth- 
ods Pictet  and  Cailletet  succeeded  in  1877  in  liquefying 
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drinking-glass  intended  for  liqueurs  or  cor- 
dials ; a cordial-glass. 

_ leuring  (li-ker'ing),  n.  [<  liqueur  + -ing.] 
The  process  of  qualifying  wine  by  means  of 
liqueur,  as  in  the  making  of  champagne. 

The  liqueuring  is  regulated  by  a machine,  by  which  the 
quantity  is  measured  to  a nicety. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  606. 


liquor 

amber : see  liquid  and  amber2.]  1.  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  of  the  family  Hamame- 
lidaceee,  distinguished  by  monoecious  flowers 
without  petals,  growing  in  heads  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  four  bracts.  The 
carpels  of  the  fruit  are  tipped  by  long,  persistent  styles, 
and  the  leaves  are  palmately  lobed  and  deciduous.  There 
are  two  species — one,  L.  oriental is  of  Asia  Minor,  furnish- 
ing the  balsam  called  liquid  storax ; another,  L.  Sty  rad- 


oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  More  recently  Wro-  liauiblet  W.  TME.,  appar.for  liquable  : seeliqua-  Jluaoi  tie  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  extending  as  far 

bimnoi.-;  nm.rm.  AUawslri  ii /.orl  tVioea  linnirlo  in  K , ’ fi  -1  x nnrth  ns  r!nnnpnHpnt.  Ohio  ptr.  flhiindnnt  and  at.  it. a hpst. 


blewski,  Dewar,  and  Olzewski  produced  these  liquids  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  permit  their  critical  constants 
to  be  studied.  In  the  process  later  perfected  by  Linde, 


ble.' ] A fusible  metal, 

ge  schal  vndirstonde  that  wiyn  not  aloonly  holdith  in  it 


Dewar,  Travers,  and  others,  and  applied  most  notably  to  the  propirtees  of  gold,  but  myche  more  the  propirtees  of 
....  ~ ’ • tn-  . all  eliquibles.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  7. 


the  liquefaction  of  air,  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  is  com-  . 

pressed  to  a pressure  of  from  1,200  to  3,000  pounds  per  n ai1fi  „ r/  mt?  limn  dp  < OE 

square  inch,  cooled  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tempera-  liqUlflL  (UK  wia;,  a.  ana  n._  L\  Mrj.  liquiae , \ U J?  . 
ture,  and  then  led  through  a long  coil  of  pipe  and  allowed 
to  escape  through  a small  orifice.  The  escaped  gas,  cooled 
by  expansion,  is  led  back  around  the  coil  of  pipe,  cooling 
the  compressed  gas  on  its  way  to  the  orifice.  This  cooled 

compressed  gas  therefore  after  expansion  becomes  colder  * * - , ~ , 

than  the  gas  preceding  it,  and  upon  flowing  back  around  among  each  other  on  the  slightest  pressure ; Oi  Japan,  and  one  species  occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas 


liquide,  F.  liquide  = Sp.  liquido  = Pg.  It.  liqui- 
do,  < L.  liquidus,  fluid,  liquid,  moist,  < liquere . 

be  liquid  be  fluid ; of.  Skt.  V ri  or  ri,  flow,  run.]  the  genu8  ^ fonnd  jn  the  Iertiary  dep08it8  of  Europe, 
1.  Cl.  1.  Composed  of  particles  that  move  neeiy  Greenland,  Alaska,  California,  and  Colorado,  and  also  in 


north  as  Connecticut,  Ohio,  etc.,  abundant  and  at  its  best 
on  bottom-lands  in  the  South.  The  latter  is  a large  tree 
with  handsome,  shining,  star-shaped  leaves.  In  hot  regions 
it  exudes  a gum,  sometimes  called  copalm(&  name  also  given 
to  the  tree)or  copal-balsam,  used  in  the  preparation  of  chew- 
ing-gum, and  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a substitute 
forstorax.  The  tree  is  variously  named  sweet-gum,  star- 
leafed  gum,  liquid-amber  ( liquidamber ) or  amber , red-gum, 
and  bilsted,  as  well  as  copalm.  From  the  corky  ridges  of  its 
branches,  it  has  been  called  alligator-tree.  Fossil  remains 


the  pipe  produces  still  greater  cooling  of  the  incoming  a fluid  consistence ; flowing,  or  capable  of  flow-  and  Nebraska.  Sixteen  fossil  species  have  been  described. 

r.n  n . b/vnna  ibn  fb  Q ocnonud  frQQ  %3U  ill  (mid.  . . -I  . . . O T7  /I  ”1  A r’l  4*  V o (.Anna 


gas ; hence  the  temperature  of  the  escaped  gas  will  grad- 
ually diminish  until  equilibrium  is  reached  either  by  gain 
of  heat  from  the  surroundings  or  by  liquefaction  of  part 
of  the  gas.  If  there  is  sufficient  protection  from  influx  of 
heat  from  the  outside  the  liquid  will  accumulate  and  can 
be  drawn  off,  in  some  machines  at  the  rate  of  several  gal- 
lons an  hour.  If  air  thus  liquefied  be  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere the  nitrogen,  having  the  lowest  boiling-point, 
boils  away  first,  leaving  nearly  pure  liquid  oxygen,  which 
boils  away  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  itself  at  a tem- 
perature of  — 181°  C.,  its  boiling-point  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Liquid  air  will  probably  find  its  greatest  practical  ap- 
plication in  various  refrigerative  processes  and  in  operative 
surgery.  It  cannot  (as  has  been  asserted)  be  a source  of 
power,  for  a theoretically  perfect  process  of  liquefaction 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  more  energy  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  product,  and 
practical  methods  are  necessarily  even  less  efficient.  3ee 
article  in  supplement. 


ing;  not  fixed  or  solid. 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  1 

k.,  Othello,  v.  2.  280. 


2.  [ l . c.]  A tree  of  this  genus, 
liquidamber  (lik'wid-am//b6r),  n.  Same  as 
' Shah.,  Othello,  v.  2.  280.  liquidambar , 2. 

Hence — 2.  Clear  or  transparent,  like  a liquid : liquidate  (lik'wi-dat),  v.  f.;  pret  and  to.  K- 
ae,  liquid  eyes;  liquid  depthe.-S.  Tearful. 

quidar  = F.  liquider),  make  liquid,  make  clear, 
clarify,  < L.  liquidus,  liquid:  see  liquid,  a.]  1. 

To  make  clear  or  plain ; clarify ; free  from  ob- 
scurity. [Obsolete  or  rare.] 


She  . 


turned  her  face,  and  cast 
? prayer. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Sounding  smoothly  or  agreeably  to  the  ear; 


A liquid  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer. 

Ten 


devoid  of  harshness : as,  liquid  melody. 

Lull  with  Amelia’9  liquid  name  the  Nine. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  31. 


A senseless  jumble,  soon  liquidated  by  a more  egregious 
act  of  folly,  the  King  with  nis  own  hand  crowning  the 
young  Duke  of  Warwick  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Walpole , Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  iL 
2.  To  clear  up;  reduce  to  order  or  precision; 


5.  Pronounced  with  a smoothly  sonorous  and 
freely  continuable  sound:  as,  a liquid  letter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied  or  melted, 
liquefactive  (lik-we-fak 'tiv),  a.  [<  liquefac- 
tion) 4-  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  or  producing  li- 
quefaction. 

liquefiable  (lik'we-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  liquefiable ; 

as  liquefy  + -able.']  ’’Capable  of  being  lique- 
*fied,  melted,  or  changed  to  a liquid  state, 
liquefier  (lik'we-fl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  liquefies. 

liquefy  (lik'we-fi),  pret.  and  pp.  liquefied , position,  ana  wmcntnereiore  retains  no  aenmre  aare,  A i . _ 

ppr.  liquefying.  [<OF. liquefier , F.  liquefier,  < L . form,  except  that  determined  by  the  containing  The  act  of  liquidating;  the  act  of  adjusting 
liquefieri,  become  liquid,  pass  off,  liquefacere  (>  receptacle;  an  incompressible  fluid.  The  deft-  debts,  or  ascertaining  their  amount  or  the  bal- 
It.  Uquefare ),  make  liquid,  melt,  < liquere , be  nition  of  a liquid  as  an  incompressible  “ 

. ■ . . ..  .v  i /»  / \ ■ AAA  nairant  ..VTiorim  a. if  bn  Vi  Tl  rr  Qhnwn  tb 


See  IL,  2 Liquid  ammonia.  See  ammonia,  1.-U-  settle  the  particulars  of;  adjust:  as,  to  liqui- 

quid  confections.  See  confection. — Liquid  debt.  ( a ) date  the  affairs  of  a bankrupt  arm.  oee  liqut- 
ln  Scots  law,  a debt  the  amount  of  which  is  ascertained  dation. — 3.  To  clear  off;  settle;  pay:  as,  to 
and  constituted  against  the  debtor,  either  by  a written  liquidate  a debt  or  a mortgage. — 4.  To  make 

IiqSd°glue,  measur^'etc.01  Sce^the  nouns8— Liquid  ^ursh 

verb,  in  Gr.  gram.,  a verb  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  a harshness  of  sound.  Imp.  Viet — Liquidated 
liquid  (A,  (i,  v,  pX  damages.  See  damage.  _ 

1.  A substance  of  which  the  molecules,  liquidation  (lik-wi-da'shon),  n.  [— _F . hqmda- 


fluid  or  liquid,  + facere  (pass,  fieri),  make : see 
liquid  and  -fy.  Cf.  liquefaeient .]  I.  trans.  To 
make  liquid ; melt,  as  a solid,  or  compress,  as  a 
gas,  into  a liquid  state. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  liquid, 
liquescence,  liquescency  (li-kwes'ens,  -en-si), 
n.  [=  Sp.  licuescenda ; as  liquescen{t)  + -ce, 
<•,/. ] The  condition  of  being  liquescent;  apt- 
ness to  melt ; the  state  of  becoming  liquid, 
liquescent  (li-kwes'ent),  a.  __  [=  Sp.  licuescente , 


i incompressible  fluid  is  not  strictly 
correct,  experiment  having  shown  that  liquids  are  com- 
pressible to  a very  limited  extent.  See  fluid. 

2.  In  gram .,  a smoothly  flowing  sound  or  letter. 

The  name  liquids  (vypa, , sc.  avptfxova  or  aroiyeia,  i/ypa  be- 
ing neuter  plural  of  vy po?,  liquid,  pliant,  easy)  was  given  by 
Greek  grammarians,  as  early  as  the  second  century  b.  c., 
to  l,  m,  n,  r (A,  p.,  v,  p)— that  is,  to  consonants  not  muteif  or 
sibilants — on  account  of  their  smooth  and  flowing  sound 
and  the  pliancy  with  which  they  coalesce  in  pronunciation 
with  a preceding  mute.  It  was  adopted  by  Roman  gram- 
marians ( liquidce , sc.  consonantes  or  literce),  and  has  since 


remained  in  common  use.  The  classification  is  not  now  ★if  anv. 


ance  of  them  due.  In  a more  general  sense,  the  act 
or  operation  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a firm  or  com- 
pany by  getting  in  the  assets,  settling  with  its  debtors  and 
creditors,  and  apportioning  the  amount  of  each  partner's 
or  shareholder’s  profit  or  loss,  etc. — Signing  in  liquida- 
tion, the  act  of  the  partner  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
business  of  liquidation,  in  signing  for  the  firm  when  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  It  is  indicated  by  his  writing  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  adding  the  words  in  liquidation. — 
To  go  into  liquidation,  to  refrain  from  new  business, 
and  continue  business  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
the  assets,  paying  obligations,  and  dividing  the  surplus, 


ing;  becoming  liquid,  as,  a suuawubo  uaiu  and  for  disinfecting  hospitals,  ship£  etc.— Diffusion  of  to  conduct  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  a 
rally  liquescent.  liquids.  See  diffusion.— Dutch  liquid.  See  Dutch.  firm  or  company,  to  bring  and  defend  actions 

f 'J n hnnf^PM  Ulalume.  liquidable  (lik'wi-da-bl),  a.  [=  F.  liquidate  and  8uit8  in  its  name,  and  to  do  all  necessary 
And  nebulous  lustre  w . , = Sp.  hifuidable;  as  liquid(atc)  + -able.]  Ca-  acts  on  behalf  of  the  firm  or  company : called  a 

liqueur  (li-ker'),  [F.:  see  liquor,  n.]  1.  pable  of  being  liquidated.  receiver  in  the  United  States. 

An  alcoholic  drink,  usually  sweet  and  of  high  Liquidambar  (lik'vrid-am,/bar),  n.  [NL.  ( Lin-  liquidise,  v.  t.  See  liquidize. 
flavor  and  perfume ; a cordial.  nseus),<  L.  liquidus,  liquid,  + AIL.  ambar,ambra,  liquidity  (li-kwid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  liquidity  = 

It.  liquidity,  < LL.  iiquidita(t-)s,  liquidity,  < L. 
liquidus,  liquid:  see  liquid,  a.]  1.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  liquid;  fluid  consistence; 


Bitters  form  a class  of  liqueurs  by  themselves,  claiming 
to  possess  certain  tonic  properties  and  a medicinal  value. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  686. 


Especially — (a)  A strong  and  sweet  wine  like  those  grown 
in  some  southern  places,  such  as  Lunel,  Alicant,  and  Cy- 
prus, which  are  also  called  liqueur  urines.  i&)  A spirituous 
compound  based  upon  brandy  or  pure  alcohol,  and  wholly 
artificial  in  its  composition.  These  liqueurs  are  in  a cer- 
tain sense  the  successors  of  those  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  universal  remedies.  Their  modern 
use  is  almost  exclusively  the  gratification  of  the  palate. 
See  curagao,  Benedictine,  chartreuse,  maraschino,  eau-de- 
vie  de  Dantzig  (under  eau-de-vie),  anisette,  and  cordial. 

Liqueurs  may  be  distinguished  as  of  three  qualities: 
first,  the  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs,  in  which  the  sugar, 
the  alcohol,  and  the  aromatic  substances  are  in  small 
quantities;  such  are  anise-water,  noyau,  the  apricot, 
cherry,  &c.,  ratafias.  The  second  are  the  oils  or  fine  li- 
queurs, with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter,  as  the 
anisette,  cura?oa,  &c.  The  third  are  the  creams  or  super- 
fine liqueurs,  as  rosoglio,  maraschino,  Danzig  water,  &c. 

Pop.  Encyc. 

(c)  A mixture  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dosing  champagne, 
the  effervescence  and  sweetness  of  the  wine  depending 
much  upon  its  composition.  It  consists  either  of  wine  or 
of  fine  brandy,  or  of  a mixture  of  the  two,  with  pure  rock- 
candy  dissolved  in  it. 

2.  Same  as  liqueur -glass. 

liqueur-cup  (li-ker'kup),  n.  A very  small  gob- 
let, usually  of  silver  or  of  silver  gilt,  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  a cordial-glass, 
liqueur-glass  (li-k6r'glas),  n.  A very  small 


Branch  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua. 


capacity  of  flowing  freely. — 2.  The  quality 
of  being  smooth,  flowing,  "and  agreeable  : said 
of  sound,  music,  etc. 

liquidize  (lik'wi-dlz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  liquid- 
ized, ppr.  liquidising.  [<  liquid  + -ize.]  To 
make  liquid;  liquefy.  Also  spelled  liquidise. 
[Rare.] 

liquidly  (lik'wid-li),  adv.  In  a liquid  or  flow- 
ing manner ; smoothly ; flowingly. 
liquidness  (llk'wid-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  liquid ; fluency, 
liquidogenic  (lik//wi-do-jen'ik),  a.  [<  L.  liqui- 
dus, liquid,  + V gen,  produce,  + -ic.]  Giving 
rise  to  liquids  or  forming  fluid  substances. 
[Rare.]  Nature,  XXXVIII.  91. 
liquid-refrigerator  (1  i k' wid-re-fri  j "e-ra-tor) , n. 
In  brewing,  an  apparatus  for  cooling  wort;  a 
wort-refrigerator.  It  consists  of  a shallow  tank,  or  a 
series  of  such  tanks,  through  which  is  laid  a pipe  for  cold 
★water,  the  circulation  of  which  cools  the  wort, 
liquor  (lik'or ; L.  pron.  li'kwor),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  Uquoure;  the  spelling  with  qu  is  a mod. 
accom.  to  the  orig.  L.,  without  change  of  the 
reg.  E. pronunciation ; < ME.  Ucour, lycour, licure, 
licur,  < AF.  licur,  OF.  licor,  Ucour,  liqueur,  likewr, 


liquor 

F.  liqueur  = Sp.  Pg.  licor  = It.  liquore,  < L.  fi- 
guor,  fluidity,  liquidness,  a fluid,  a liquid,  < 
liquere,  be  fluid  or  liquid : see  liquid .]  1.  A 

liquid  or  fluid  substance,  as  water,  milk,  blood 
sap,  etc. 

This  flooring  wol  be  blak  and  wynter  warme, 

And  lycoure  shedde. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),[p.  13. 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 

While  China’s  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  109. 
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2.  A strong  or  active  liquid  of  any  sort.  Spe-  Lira* 

cWcsHy-W  An  alcoholic  or  spirituous  liquid,  either  franc  or  193  United  States  cents.— 2.  A 

distilled  or  fermented;  an  intoxicating  beverage;  espe- , iha 

cially,  a spirituous  or  distilled  drink,  as  distinguished  gold  com  of  Turkey,  containing  100  piasters, 
from  fermented  beverages,  as  wine  and  beer.  worth  $4.40  ; a medjidie. 

Fetch  me  a stoup  of  liquor.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  68.  liTcl^  (1©  rij»)y  Tl,  [It.,  ( L.  lyvd : see  lyvc.~\  A lyre) 

formerly,  also,  some  related  instrument.  The 

name  has  been  loosely  applied  to  many  instruments  of  the  ...  .. . , . . 

viol  class,  and  to  others  having  a resonance-box  resembling  linpOOpt  1-P°P/? 
that  of  the  violin  and  violoncello ; also  to  an  instrument  in 
which  the  tones  are  produced  by  properly  tuned  steel  bars 
fastened  in  a lyre-shaped  rim  and  struck  with  a hammer. 

—Lira  da  braccio,  an  obsolete  variety  of  tenor  viol,  hav- 
ing seven  strings.— Lira  da  gamba,  an  obsolete  variety 
of  violoncello,  having  fourteen  or  sixteen  strings. — Lira 
pagana,  rustica,  or  tadesca,  a hurdy-gurdy. 


(6)  A strong  solution  of  a particular  substance,  used  in 
the  industrial  arts.  The  liquor  of  any  substance  is  that 
substance  held  in  solution,  and  the  word  used  absolutely 
has  meanings  differing  according  to  the  industry  in  which 
it  is  used,  (cf)  An  elixir. 

I,  and  my  six  servants,  are  not  able  to  make  of  this  pre- 
cious liquor  so  fast  as  it  is  fetched  away  from  my  lodging 
by  gentlemen  of  your  city.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

Hence— (d)  Any  prepared  solution,  as  a sugar  solution 


Lisbon 

Master  Janotus,  . . . liripipionated  with  a graduate’s 
hood,  . . . transported  himself  to  the  lodging  of  Gargan- 
tua.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  18.  (Davies.) 

liripipiumt  (lir-i-pip'i-um),  n.j  pi.  liripipia  (-a). 
[=  OF.  Uripipion  (see  liripoop),<.  ML.  liripipium, 
also  leripipium,  leropipium,  etc. : origin  un- 
known. The  uncertain  forms,  the  various 
meanings  assigned,  etc.,  suggest  an  origin  in 
humorous  academic  use.]  A hood  of  a particu- 
lar form  formerly  worn  by  graduates;  in  later 
times,  a scarf  or  an  appendage  to  the  hood, 
consisting  of  long  tails  or  tippets,  which  passed 
round  the  neck  and  hung  down  to  the  feet,  and 
was  often  jagged.  See  tippet. 

With  their  Aristotle’s  breech  on  their  heads,  and  his  liri- 
pipium about  their  necks. 

Beehive , I.  7 (cited  by  Capell).  (Nares.) 


for  claying  the  loaves,  or  a solution  of  a dye  or  mordant,  lire  1 1,  U.  An  obsolete  form  of  leer 1. 

(e)  A dilution,  as  in  liquor  ammoaiae.  [In  technical  Latin  lire2  (lir),  n.  [<  ME.  lire,  lyre,  < AS.  lira, 
phrases  pronounced  likwor,  as  in  liquor  amnii, liquor po-  flesh,  brawn.]  Flesh;  brawn.  [Prov.  Eng. 
tassee,  etc.]— Ammoniaeal  liquor.  See  ammomacal.—  , A , , , J ’ L 

Black  liquor.  See  black-liquor.— Boiled-off  liquor,  the  ,?n<J  ocotcnj  . , . 

soapy  liquid  which  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  lire^t,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A cloth  manufac- 
removing  the  silk-glue  from  raw  silk  previous  to  dyeing.  It  turea  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
tea  slightly  alkaline  and  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  apparently  a valuable  and  rich  fabric. 

of  silk-glue.  It  is  added  to  the  dye-bath  in  dyeing  silk, m ...  J rAXT  » x 7.  „ „ * 

order  that  the  coloring  matter  may  be  attracted  more  slow-  lirellcl  (li-rel  a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lira , a fur- 
ly  and  evenly  by  the  silk,  and  it  also  preserves  the  luster  of  row.]  In  6ot.,  the  narrow  furrowed  apothecmm 
thelatter.— Gas-liquor.  Seepos.  — In  liquor,  (o) Drunk.  0f  some  lichens,  as  in  the  genus  Graphis. 


[Also  lirripoop,  lirry- 
poop;  in  defs.  *2,  3,  practically  an  independent 
word,  of  a slang  nature,  and  subject  to  arbi- 
trary variation,  as  lerripoop,  lerripoope,  lyrri- 
pup,  etc.;  < OF.  Uripipion,  liripion,  lirippion,  a 
graduate’s  hood:  origin  unknown:  see  liri- 
pipium.]  1.  Same  as  liripipium. — 2.  A degree 
of  learning  or  knowledge  worthy  the  wearer 
of  a liripoop ; acuteness ; smartness ; a smart 
trick.  [Slang.] 

Thou  maist  bee  skilled  in  thy  logick,  but  not  in  thy  lery- 
poope.  Lyly,  Sapho  and  Phao,  L 3. 

I will  teach  thee  thy  lyrripupg  after  another  fashion  than 
to  be  thus  malpertlie  cocking  and  billing  with  me  that 
am  thy  gouernour.  Stanihurst,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  vi. 


3.  A silly  person:  as, 
Beau,  and  FI.  [Slang.] 


‘a  young  lirrypoop,” 


(6)  Measured  (in  sefling)  with  their  natural  juice,  as  oys- /i;  „ r/  !fjT,  lirrlln  4-  -ntrl  1 (.'«».  ana  n i „ „ .. 

ters:  opposed  to  solid  [U.  s.]— Liquor  amnii,  the  am-  lirellate  (li-rel  at), a.  lireua-*  ate (l^rk),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  lyrken ; cf.  lirt,  Urp.] 

niotic  liquid.  See  amniotic. — Liquor  cceliarum,  liquor  In  bot. , narrow  with  a longitudinal  furrow , hav-  - - 


ventriculorum  cerebri,  the  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  ing  the  character  of  a lirella : said  of  the  apo- 
of  the  brain.  See  coelia.— Liquor  Cotunnii,  the  fluid  of  thecia  of  some  lichens. 

Hrelliform  (li-rel'i-fOrm),  a.  [<  NL.  lirella,  a 
ty  of  liquid  which  frequently  collects  after  death  between  little  furrow,  + L.  forma , form. J in  bot.,  nrel- 
the  back  of  the  lens  and  the  capsule.  Also  called  humor  late  j narrow  and  furrowed.  folds 

°r Morgagni.— lAavLOT of  flints.  See/int—  Liquor  lirelline  (li-rel'in),  a.  [<  NL.  lirella  + -ine2.~\  In 
Of  Libavius,  a solution  of  tin  tetrachlorid. — Liquor  san-  - - - --  - ■ L-  - « lirlr  ( 


guinis,  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  - 
Scarpa’s  fluid;  the  endolymph  of 
cum.  Same  as  liquor  of  flints.  - 


If.  To  jerk. 

I lyrke  hyme  up  with  my  bond, 

And  pray  hyme  that  he  wolle  stond. 

MS.  Porkington,  10.  ( Halliivell .) 

2.  To  crease ; rumple ; cause  to  hang  in  loose 
Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
lirk  (lerk),  n.  [<  lirtc,  v.']  A crease;  a rumple; 


a fold.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side, 

An’  the  bought  i’  the  lirk  o’  the  hill. 

The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  (Child’s  Ballads,  TV.  45). 


cured  by  "distillation.— The  grand Tiquort,  the  great  valley,  Convaltaria  majalis. 
elixir,  or  aurum  potabile,  of  the  alchemists.  Nares. 

Where  should  they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  ’em  ? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  280.  _ __  ^ 

Vinous  liquor,  liquor  made  from  grapes ; wine.  Poor  Eolnn  (1746).  (Nares.)  Urp)  (lerp),  v.  i.  [Cf.  lirt,  lirk.']  1.  To  snap  the 

liquor  (lik'or),  v.  [<  liquor,  «.]  I,  tram.  If.  liriodendrin  (lir’i-o-den'drin),  n.  [<  Lirioden-  fingers. — 2.  To  walk  lame.  Somerset.  ( Halli- 
To  moisten;  drench.  dr  on  + -i«2.]  A stimulant  tonic  with  diapho-  well.) 

The  stranger  reply’d,  ” I’ll  liquor  thy  hide,  retie  properties,  prepared  from  the  bark  of  Am-  lirpt  (16rp),  n.  [<  lirp,  ».]  A snap,  as  of  the 


The  tufted  daisy,  violet, 
Heartsease,  for  lovers  hard  to  get; 
The  honey-suckle,  rosemary, 
JAricumphaney,  rose-parsley. 


liroconite  (li-rok'6-nit),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Gr. 
hupog,  pale,  + Kovla,  kovic,  powder,  + -ife2.]  A 
hydrated  arseniate  of  copper,  occurring  in  sky- 
blue  or  verdigris-blue  crystals  in  several  mines 
in  Cornwall. 


If  thou  offer’st  to'touch  the  string.”'  ' odendron  Tulipifera. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  217).  Liriodendron  (lir,/i-0-den'dron),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
2f.  To  rub  with  oil  or  grease  ; anoint ; lubri-  nseus),  < Gr.  /.sip too,  a lily  (see  lily),  + Asyt\pov,  a 


fingers. 

A lirp  or  clack  with  ones  Angers  ends,  as  barbers  doe  give. 

Florio. 


cate. 

Cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hist,  §117. 

3.  To  treat  with  a liquor;  apply  liquor  or  a 
solution  to,  as  in  various  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. Liquoring  sugar,  in  refineries,  consists  in  pouring 
on  the  top  of  the  molds  a solution  of  pure  sugar,  which, 
percolating  through,  removes  all  remaining  coloring  mat- 
ter. 

4.  To  give  liquor  to;  supply  with  liquor  for 
drinking.  [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

O,  the  musicians,  Master  Edward,  call  ’em  in,  and  liquor 
’em  a little.  Middleton  (?),  Puritan,  v.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  drink ; especially,  to  drink 
spirits  : often  with  up.  [Slang.] 
liquor-gage  (lik'or-gaj),  n.  A gagers’  mea- 
suring-rod for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  liquid 
in  a cask  or  tank, 
liquorice,  n.  See  licorice. 
liquorish1],  liquorishlyt,  etc.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  lickerish,  etc. 

liquorish2t,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  licorice. 
liquorist  (lik'or-ist),  n.  [<  liquor  + -isf.]  A 
maker  of  liquor  or  cordials.  [Rare.] 

The  manufacture  of  these  liqueurs  constitutes  the  trade 
of  the  “ compounder  ” or  liquorist. 

Spans'  Encyc.  Manvf.,  I.  225. 

Variant  spell- 


tree.]  1.  A genus  of  one  or  two  species,  na- 
tives of  eastern  North  America  and  China, 


lirt  (lert),  v.  t. 
Eng.] 


[Cf.  lirk.]  To  toss.  [Prov. 


belongingto  the  family  Hagnoliacese,  character-  Lirus  (ll'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Tisipii c,  pale,  deli- 
ized  by  extrorse  anthers  and  a sessile  gyno-  cate,  var.  of  ?oupi6r,  helpline,  delicate,  lily-like, 
phore ; the  tulip-trees.  The  carpels  have  two  ovules,  < heipiov,  lily : see  lily.]  A genus  of  stromateid 
and  the  fruits  are  like  samaras.  L.  Tulipifera,  often  attains  flgfles,  of  eompressed-ovate  form,  with  convex 

a height  of  over  7 r 

100  feet,  has  a close  __ 

bark,  large  four- 
lobed  leaves,  and 
solitan7  terminal 
greenish  - yellow 
flowers,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a 
tulip  and  consist- 
ing of  three  sepals 
and  six  petals. 

The  wood  is  light- 
yellow  or  brown 
with  white  sap- 
wood,  light  and 
soft,  not  strong, 
and  close-  and 
straight  - grained. 

The  tulip  tree 
reaches  its  great- 


Log-fish,  Black  Rudder-fish  ( Lirus perciformis'). 


Flowering  Branch  of  Liriodendron  Tulipi- 
fera, the  tulip-tree,  a , a stamen;  b,  fruit; 
c,  a carpel. 


profile,  and  six  or  eight  short  strong  spines  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  L.  or  rather  Palinurichthyt 
perciformis  is  the  rudder-fish,  log-fish,  or  barrel-fish,  of  a 
blackish-green  color,  found  from  Maine  to  Cape  Hatteraa. 
Also  written  Leirus.  Lowe,  1839. 
est  development  [jgl  re. ; pi.  utes  (li'tez).  [L.]  A contro- 

hLhvaUCT  ind  versy;  a litigation— Lis  mota,  a controversy  started; 

thp  SUtsrn  the  commencement  of  a controversy,  without  reference,  to 
Slones  of  the  the  bringim?  of  an  action  thereon.-Lis  pendens,  i a)  A 
leghanles  south-  P AS*?01,  <?> 
ward.  It  is  the 


penning  iiuganuii.  xx  miuuu  

affect  title  to  land,  that  litigation  concerning  it  is  pend- 


sole  remaining 


X-ing. 


representative  of  a nearly  extinct  type  which  was  formerly  lis2  (les),  n.‘,  pi. 

I,  fleur-de-lis.] 


(les'ez).  [F.,  a lily:  see 
In  her.,  same  as  fleur-de-lis. 


liquoroust,  liquorouslyt,  etc. 

ings  of  lickerous,  etc.  , 

liminr  rnimn  (lik  ' or-nnmn)  n A nnrtablo  abundant,  not  less  than  17  fossil  species  being  known,  the 

uquor-pump  (OK  or  pump),  n.  A ponaoie  greaterpartoccnrringintheOretaceonsformationinNew 

pump  used  to  draw  liquor  trom  a cask,  a barrel,  Jersey,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Greenland,  and  Bo- 
or the  like.  hernia,  with  a few  in  the  Tertiary,  chiefly  of  Europe, 

liquor-thief  (lik'or-thef),  n.  A tube  used  to  2.  [1.  c.]  A tree  of  this  genus, 
lift  a small  quantity  of  liquor  from  a cask  liripipet,  «•  [Also  liripippe,  lerripippe  = MD. 

♦■through  the  bung-hole ; a sampling-tube.  lierepijpe;  < ML.  liripipium:  see  liripipium.]  Lisbon  (liz'bon),  «.  [<  Lisbon  (Pg.  Lisboa), 

lira1  (le'ra),  n.;  (>!.  lire  (-re).  [It.  (=  F .livre),  Same  as  liripipium.  the  capital  of  Portugal.]  1 . A white  or  light- 

< L.  libra,' ti  balance,  a pound:  see  libra,  livre.]  liripipionatedt  (lir-i-pip'i-o-na-ted),  a.  [<  OF.  colored  wine  produced  in  the  province  of  Es- 

1.  A modern  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  Uripipion,  liripipium  (see  liripipium),  + -ate1  + tremadura  in  Portugal:  so  called  from  being 

Italy,  divided  into  100  centesimi,  and  worth  a -ed2.]  Hooded;  wearing  the  liripipium.  shipped  at  Lisbon. — 2f.  A soft  sugar. 


A cross  fleury  with  lions  and  lis  in  the  angles. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3188,  p.  742. 

Now  of  the  lisses , as  we  shall  elect  to  call  them. 

H.  Jennings,  Bosicrucians  (1879),  p.  45. 


Lisbon  cut 

Lisbon  cut.  See  double-brilliant,  under  bril- 
liant. 

Lisbon  diet-drink.  See  diet-drink. 
lish  (lish),  a.  [Also  leesh,  Se.  leish;  perhaps 
connected  with  tosft1.]  Stout;  active.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lisiantheae  (lis-i-an'the-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  (Grise- 
hach,  1845),  < Lisianthus  + -ece.J  A subtribe 
of  gentianaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Chironiece, 
characterized  by  the  twice-lamellate  stigma, 
usually  exserted,  versatile  anthers,  and  per- 
sistent style.  It  embraced  6 genera,  of  which  Lisian- 
thus was  the  type,  shrubs  or  tall  herbs,  all  natives  of 
America,  chiefly  within  the  tropics.  Not  used. 

Lisianthus  (lis-i-an'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1767),  irreg.  for  *Lysianthus,  intended  to  mean 
‘ cathartic  flower,’  erroneously  formed  < Gr. 
r.vetv  (/trot-),  loosen,  dissolve,  + avdo(,  flower.] 
A genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
family  Gentianacese  and  the  tribe  Chironiese, 
and  type  of  the  subtribe  Lisuinthese  (see  above), 
characterized  by  large  and  usually  handsome 
flowers,  with  a campanulate  calyx  having  ap- 
pressed  and  often  obtuse  segments,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  with  an  exserted  tube. 
The  genus  is  now  restricted  to  about  10  species,  natives 
of  the  "West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

lisk  (lisk),  n.  Same  as  leak. 
liskeardite  (lis'kard-It),  n.  [<  Liskeard  (see 
def.)  + -tfe2.]  \ hydrous  arseniate  of  alumin- 

ium and  iron,  occurring  in  thin  incrustations 
of  a white  or  bluish-white  color  at  Liskeard  in 
Cornwall,  England. 

Lisle  glove.  Same  as  Lisle-tliread  glove.  See 
thread. 

Lisle  stocking.  Same  as  Lisle-thread  stocking. 
See  thread. 

Lisle  thread.  See  thread. 
lisnet,  n.  Same  as  lissen. 
lisp  (lisp),  v.  [Also  dial,  lipsey;  < ME.  lipse, 
lispen,  lipsen,  < AS.  *wlispian  (not  recorded) 
(=  D.  lispen  — MLG.  wlispen  = OHG.  MHG. 
lispen,  G.  dim.  or  freq.  lispeln  = Sw.  laspa  = 
Dan.  Icespe),  lisp,  < wlisp,  wlips  (=  OHG.  lisp), 
lisping,  stammering;  prob.  orig.  imitative.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilant  letters  s 
and  z imperfectly,  as  by  giving  the  sound  of  th 
(as  in  thin)  or  th  (as  in  this,  either). 

Somewhat  he  lipsede,  for  his  wantownesse, 

To  make  his  Englissch  swete  upon  his  tunge. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.-  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  264. 

2.  To  speak  imperfectly,  as  in  childhood;  make 
feeble,  imperfect,  or  tentative  efforts  at  speak- 
ing; hence,  to  speak  in  a hesitating,  modest 
way. 

I lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L 128. 

II.  trans.  To  pronounce  with  a lisp  or  im- 
perfectly. 

This  they  suck  in  with  their  milke,  and  in  their  first 
learning  to  speake  lispe  out  this  deuotion. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  296. 
Another  gift  of  the  high  God, 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learn ’d  to  lisp  you  thanks. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

lisp  (lisp),  n.  [<  lisp,  i?.]  The  habit  or  act  of 
lisping,  as  in  uttering  th  for  s , and.  th  for  z;  an 
indistinct  utterance,  as  of  a child. 

Love  those  that  love  good  fashions, 
Good  clothes  and  rich — they  invite  men  to  admire  ’em; 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court— oh,  ’tis  great  learning ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Elder  Brother,  ii.  3. 
She  has  naturally  a very  agreeable  voice  and  utterance, 
which  she  has  changed  for  the  prettiest  lisp  imaginable. 

Steele , Tatler,  No.  27. 

lisper  (lis'per),n.  [<  ME.ly.sper;  < lisp,v.,+  -er1.] 
One  who  lisps ; one  who  speaks  with  a natural 
or  affected  lisp  or  imperfectly. 

I remen  ber  a race  of  lispers , fine  persons,  who  took  an 
aversion  tc  particular  letters  in  our  language. 

Steele , Tatler,  No.  77. 

lispingly  (lis'ping-li),  adv.  In  a lisping  man- 
ner; with  a lisp. 

lisst,  n.  [ME.  Its,  lisse,  lysse,  < AS.  liss,  and 
orig.  litlis,  gentleness,  mildness,  ease,  lenity, 
mercy,  forgiveness,  grace,  favor  (=  Dan.  Use 
= Sw.  lisa,  solace,  relief),  < lithe,  gentle,  mild, 
soft : see  lithe L So  lissome  for  lithesome.  Cf. 
bliss,  similarly  related  to  blithe .]  1.  Belief; 

ease;  abatement;  cessation. 

His  woful  herte  of  penaunce  hadde  a lisse. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  610. 

2.  Comfort;  happiness. 

Thus  William  & his  worthi  quen  winteres  fele 
Liueden  in  liking  and  lisse  as  our  lord  wolde. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6508. 

lisst  (lis),  v.  t.  [ME,  lissen,  lyssen,  < AS.  lissan 
(=  Sw.  lisa),  soften,  weaken,  subdue,  < liss, 
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gentleness,  mildness,  ease:  see  liss,  n.]  To 
ease;  lighten;  relieve;  abate. 

I praye  God  youre  Borwe  lysse. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  210. 

Lissa  (lis'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  faced;,  smooth.]  1 . 
A genus  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
or  crabs.  Leach,  1815. — 2.  A genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects,  of  the  family  Micropezidie,  founded 
by  Meigen  in  1826.  They  are  slender  shining  black 
flies,  most  of  which  are  rare,  and  whose  metamorphoses 
are  unknown.  L.  loxocerina  is  the  only  European  form. 
The  three  North  American  species  described  by  Walker 
were  incorrectly  assigned  to  this  genus. 

Lissajous  curves.  Bee  curve. 

Lissamphibia  (lis-am-fib'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  faced;,  smooth,  + NL.  "Amphibia:  see  am- 
phibia.]  A division  of  the  Amphibia,  embra- 
cing the  naked  or  smooth  as  distinguished  from 
the  mailed  batrachians:  opposed  to  Phractam- 
■k  phibia. 

lisse  (les),  n.  [F.,  also  lice,  < L.  liciitm,  thrum, 
leash,  thread  of  a web : seehsf6.]  In  tapestry, 
the  threads  of  the  warp  taken  together.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  determines  the  kind 
of  tapestry,  whether  haute-lisse  or  basse-lisse. 
lissen  (lis'n),  n.  [Formerly  also  lisne;  origin 
obscure.]  A cleft  in  a rock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  the  lisne  of  a rock  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucestershire, 

I found  a bushel  of  petrified  cockles. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Lissencephala  (lis-en-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  lissencephalus : see  lissencephalous .] 
Those  mammals  which  have  smooth  brains ; in 
Owen’s  system  of  classification,  one  of  four 
prime  divisions  of  Mammalia.  The  corpus  callo- 
sum is  present  and  well  developed  (as  it  is  not  in  Lyen- 
cephala),  but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  small,  leaving 
much  of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  of  the  cerebellum  uncov- 
ered, and  their  surfaces  are  smooth,  having  slight,  few,  or 
no  convolutions  (as  is  not  the  case  in  Gyrencephala  and 
Archencephala).  The  Lissencephala  comprise  the  Bruta  or 
edentates,  Chiroptera  or  bats,  Imectivora,  and  Itodentia. 
The  group  thus  corresponds  to  the  Ineducabilia  of  Bona- 
parte and  Microsthena  of  Dana,  or  the  lower  series  of  pla- 
cental or  monodelphous  mammals,  as  Gyrencephala  does 
to  the  higher  series  Educabilia.  Owen’s  Lyencephala  were 
the  marsupials  and  monotremes,  or  didelphian  and  orni- 
thodelphian  mammals ; his  Archencephala  included  man 
alone.  The  lissencephalous  brain  is  illustrated  under 
gyrus  (flg.  1). 

lissencephalous  (lis-en-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 

lissencephalus,  < Gr.  facade,  smooth,  + iyKe<f>alo;, 
brain:  see  encephalon .]  Having  a smooth  cere- 
brum; pertaining  to  the  Lissencephala,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

lissens  (lis'nz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  lissen,  a cleft.]  In 
rope-making,  the  ultimate  strands  of  a rope.  E. 
II.  Knight. 

Lissoflagellata  (lis-o-flaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi,  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  lissoflagellatus : see  lissoflagellate .] 
Flagellate  infusorians  proper,  which  have  sim- 
ply a flagellum  or  flagella,  but  no  collar;  a sub- 
class of  Flagellata,  contrasted  with  Choanofla- 
gellata,  and  divided  into  Monadidea,  Euglenoi- 
clea,  Heteromastigoda,  and  Isomastigoda. 
lissoflagellate  (lis-o-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  lis- 
sojlagellatus, < Gr.  facade,  smooth,  + NL .flagcl- 
latus:  see  flagellate"*-."]  Simply  flagellate,  as  an 
infusorian ; having  a flagellum,  but  no  collar  or 
choana;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lissoflagellata. 
lissome  (lis'um),  a.  [A  reduction  of  lithesome, 
q.  v.  Cf.  liss.)  Limber;  supple;  flexible; 
lithe ; lithesome ; light;  nimble;  active.  Some- 
times written  lissom. 

A daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse, 

Straight;  but  as  lissome  as  a hazel  wand. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

lissomeness  (lis'um-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing lissome;  flexibility;  agility;  lightness; 
lithesomeness. 

lissotrichous  (li-sot'ri-kus),  a.  [<  NL.  lissotri- 
chus,  < Gr.  facade,  smooth,  + 8pU ■ ( rptx -),  hair.  ] 
Smooth-haired;  liotrichous:  said  of  animals 
having  hair  that  is  cylindrical,  or  circular  in 
section,  and  henco  straight  and  smooth. 
Lissotriton  (lis-o-tri'ton),  n.  [NL.  (Bell,  184C), 
< Gr.  facade,  smooth,  + NL.  Triton .]  A genus 
of  smooth-skinned  Salamandridce.  L.  punetatus 
is  the  common  or  smooth  newt  or  eft  of  Great  Britain, 
thus  generieally  separated  from  the  crested  or  warty 
newt.  See  Triton. 

list1  (list),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lyst,  lest;  < 
ME.  listen,  lesten,  lusten,  earlier  lilesten,  < AS. 
hlystan  (=  Icel.  lilusta),  list,  listen,  < hlyst,  hear- 
ing (cf.  gehlyst,  hearing)  (=  Icel.  Must,  the  ear; 
cf . W.  clust,  Ir.  cluas,  the  ear) ; with  noun-for- 
mative -t,  < Tent.  y/  hlus,  hear,  which  also  ap- 
pears (o)  with  formative  -n  in  AS.  hlosnian  (= 
MHG.  lusenen,  liisenen  = Sw.  lyssna),  listen  (a 
form  represented  later  by  (b)  ME.  lustnen,  lest- 
nen,  listnen,  E.  listen,  in  which  the  t is  due  to 
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association  with  ME.  listen,  E.  list) ; (c)  with 
formative  -sk  in  MD.  luischen  — MLG.  luschen 
= MHG.  luschen,  G.  lauschcn  = Dan.  luske  (>  ME. 
lusken  1),  listen;  (d)  with  formative  -r  in  D. 
luisteren  = OHG.  lustren,  MHG.  liistren,  G.  dial. 
laustern  = Dan.  lystre  = Sw.  lystra,  harken; 
and  (e)  with  formative  -ja,  absorbed,  in  OHG. 
hlosen,  MHG.  losen,  listen ; the  Teut.  y/  hlus 
(=  Aryan  y/  klus,  as  in  OBulg.  slyshati,  hear, 
slukhu,  hearing,  Lith.  klausyti,  hear,  paklusti, 
harken,  klausa,  obedience,  Skt.  grushti,  hear- 
ing, obedience)  being  an  extension  of  y/  hi u 
(=  Aryan  y/  klu,  in  L.  cluere,  hear,  inclutus, 
heard  of,  famous,  Gr.  t&beiv,  hear,  ufaird;,  heard 
of,  famous,  etc.),  whence  AS.  hlud,  E.  loud,  etc. : 
see  loud,  client,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To  attend; 
give  heed;  harken;  listen.  [Poetical.] 

Lest,  my  sone,  and  thou  schalt  here 
So  as  it  hath  bifalle  er  this.  Gower. 

List,  list;  I hear 

Some  far  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Milton,  Comus,  I.  480. 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings.  Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

II.  trans.  To  listen  or  harken  to.  [Poetical.] 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  30. 
Hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 

To  list  a loot-fall,  ere  he  saw 

The  wood-nymph.  Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 

list1]  (list),  n.  [ME.  *list,  lust,  < AS.  hlyst,  hear- 
ing, gehlyst,  hearing,  - Icel.  Must,  the  ear:  see 
list1,  p.]  1.  The  sense  of  hearing. — 2.  An  at- 
titude of  attention. 

In  honorance  of  Iesu  Cryst 
Sitteth  stille  & haueth  lyst, 

And  3if  ge  wille  to  me  here 
Off  oure  ladi  se  mai  lere. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  75. 

list2  (list),  v.  [<  ME.  listen,  lysten,  lesten,  lus- 
ten ( u pron.  as  y),  desire,  also  impers.,  please, 

< AS.  lystav,  impers.,  please  (=  OS.  lustian  = 
D.  lusten  = MLG.  lusten  = OHG.  lustjan,  lusten, 
MHG.  liislen,  G.  lusten,  ge-liisten  = Icel.  lysta  = 
Dan.  lyste  — Sw.  lysta  = Goth,  luston,  desire) ; 

< lust,  desire,  pleasure:  see  lust,  n.  Cf.  lust,  v., 
a doublet  of  list‘d,  now  depending  directly  on 
the  mod.  noun  tosh]  I.  trans.  If.  To  please; 
be  agreeable  to;  gratify;  suit:  originally  im- 
personal, with  indirect  object  of  the  person. 

Whan  hem  lyst,  thei  remewen  to  other  Cytees. 

Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  38. 
And  somme  seyn  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  80. 

2.  Naut.,  to  cause  to  incline  or  lean  to  one  side ; 
cause  to  careen  or  heel  over,  as  a ship  by  force 
of  a side  wind  or  by  unequal  stowage  of  cargo, 
etc. 

n.  intrans,  1.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined; 
wish ; choose ; like ; please  : with  a personal 
subject : absolute,  or  followed  by  an  infinitive 
with  to. 

And  there  oure  host  bigan  his  horse  areste, 

And  seyde  : “Lordynges,  herkneth  if  yow  leste 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  828. 
They  oppress  the  weak,  and  take  from  them  what  they 
list  by  force.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Imagining  no  so  true  property  of  sovereignty  as  to  do 
what  he  listed , and  to  list  whatsoever  pleased  his  fancy,  he 
quickly  made  his  kingdom  a tennis-court,  where  his  sub- 
jects should  be  the  balls.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  it 

To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  showes  I leave. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  22. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  John  iii.  8. 

But  still  he  lets  the  people,  whom  he  scorns, 

Gape  and  cry  wizard  at  him,  if  they  list. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

2.  Naut.,  to  incline  to  one  side  or  careen:  as, 
the  ship  listed  to  starboard. 

Soon  she  listed  to  port  and  filled  rapidly. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  742. 

list2  (list),  n.  [<  ME.  list , lest , lyst , var.  (after 
the  derived  verb  lisfi)  of  lust , < AS.  lust , plea- 
sure, desire:  see  lust , n.,  and  list 2,  v.]  If.  De- 
sire; wish;  choice;  inclination. 

To  dyne  I have  no  lest, 

Tyll  I have  some  bolde  bar6n, 

Or  some  unketh  gest. 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  45% 
If  you  would  consider  your  state,  you  would  have  little 
list  to  sing,  i-wis. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  L 4. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 

I need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow. 

Dryden , Cock  and  Fox,  1.  582. 

2f.  Pleasure;  lust. 

Honestie  my  olde  Graundfather  called  that,  when  menne 
lyued  by  law,  not  lyst. 

Lyly , Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  261. 
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3.  Naut. , a careening  or  leaning  to  one  side : 
as,  the  ship  has  a list  to  port. 

In  consequence  of  her  list  and  her  drop  aft,  the  forecas- 
tle was  half-empty  of  water. 

W.  C.  Bussell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  xvi. 

Giving  a great  list,  she  [a  boat]  rocked  forward  and  aft 
several  times,  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  eight  fathoms  of 
water.  Sci.  Amer.,  If.  S.,  LYII.  15. 

list3t  (list),  n.  [<  ME.  liste,  < AS.  list,  wisdom, 
cunning,  = OS.  list  = OFries.  list,  lest  = D.  list 
= MLG.  LG.  list  = OHG.  MHG.  list,  wisdom, 
prudence,  cunning,  artifice,  G.  list,  cunning, 
artifice,  = Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  list,  wisdom,  skill,  cun- 
ning, = Goth,  lists,  cunning,  craft,  will;  orig. 
‘cunning’  in  the  orig.  sense  of  that  word,  ‘ know- 
ing’ ; with  formative  -t,  < Teut.  y/  lis  in  AS.  leor- 
nian  (orig.  *lisnian),  learn,  lairan,  teach.  See 
learn  and  tear1,  lore l,  and  cf.  last1, from  the  same 
nit.  root.]  Cunning;  craft;  skill, 
billon!  me  to  kerue 
And  of  the  cupe  serue, 

Thu  tech  him  of  alle  the  liste. 

* King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  235. 

list4  (list),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  list,  liste , lyste,  < 
AS.  list,  a border  of  cloth,  = D.  lijst  = MLG.  liste, 
a border,  margin,  = OHG.  list  a,  MHG.  liste,  G. 
leiste , a border,  strip,  = Icel.  lista  = Dan.  liste 
= Sw.  list  (cf.  F.  liste  = Sp.  It.  lista , < G.  or 
LG. ),  a border,  strip.  Not  found  outside  of  Teut. 
and  Rom.  Some  uses  (e.  g.,  def.  5)  of  list*  are 
appar.  of  F.  origin,  the  F.  liste  being  ult.  the 
same  word,  and  the  immediate  source  of  E. 

I.  n.  1.  The  outer  edge  of  anything;  a 
border,  limit,  or  boundary.  [Obsolete  or  poeti- 
cal.] 

And  [if]  any  brother  or  sister  yat  duellen  wyt-out-en  ye 
lystys  of  thre  myle  from  ye  cite  deye. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

The  . . . situation  ...  is  in  the  very  farthest  part  & 
list  of  Europe,  bordering  vpon  Asia. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages , I.  479. 

I am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir ; I mean,  she  is  the  list  of 
my  voyage.  Shak. , T.  N.,  iii.  1.  86. 

Made  her  right  [hand]  a comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  The  border  or  edge  of  cloth,  forming  the 
selvage,  and  usually  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  fabric ; also,  such  borders  collectively.  This, 
which  is  torn  or  cut  off  when  the  cloth  is  made  up,  is  used 
for  many  purposes  requiring  a cheap  material. 

First  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a pair  of  shears  be- 
tween us. 

Lucio.  I grant : as  there  mly  between  the  lists  and  the 
velvet.  Shak. , M.  for  M. , i.  2.  31. 

Hence  — 3.  Any  strip  of  cloth ; a fillet;  a stripe 
of  any  kind. 

Gartered  with  a red  and  blue  list. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  69. 

They  make  blacke  lists  in  their  flesh,  razing  the  skinne. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  429. 

There  is  a very  beautiful  sort  of  wild  Ass  in  this  Country 
[the  Cape  of  Good  Hope],  whose  body  is  curiously  striped 
with  equal  Lists  of  white  and  black. 

Dampier,  Voyages  (1699),  I.  533. 

4t.  The  lobe  of  the  ear;  also,  the  ear  itself. 

By  God,  he  smoot  me  ones  on  the  lyst, 

For  that  I rente  out  of  his  book  a leef, 

That  of  the  strook  myn  ere  wax  al  deef. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath  s Tale,  1.  634. 

Le  mol  de  l’oreille,  the  lug  or  list  of  th’  eare.  Cotgrave. 

They  haue  giuen  it  me  soundly,  I feele  it  vnder  the  lists 
of  both  eares.  Dekker,  Match  me  in  London. 

5.  In  arch.,  a square  molding;  a fillet.  Also 
called  lis  tel. 

In  the  beginning  it  [the  Doric]  was  a very  simple  order, 
as  it  appears  even  now  in  some  places  ; the  capital  con- 
sisting only  of  a large  list  or  square  stone  and  a large 
quarter  round  under  that,  and  the  entablature  of  a deep 
architrave  of  one  face,  a broad  frieze,  and  a very  simple 
cornish.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  156. 

6.  In  carp.-,  (a)  A narrow  strip  from  the  edge 
of  a plank,  (b)  The  upper  rail  of  a railing.  E. 
B.  Knight. — 7.  A woolen  flap  used  by  rope- 
makers  as  a guard  for  the  hand. — 8.  In  tinning 
iron  plates,  a thin  coat  of  tin  applied  prepara- 
tory to  a thicker  coat.  E.  H.  Knight. — 9.  A 
close  dense  streak  in  heavy  bread.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 10.  A ridge  of  earth  thrown  up 
by  a double-moldboard  plow,  as  in  cultivating 
Indian  eqrn.  [Western  U.  S.]  —Lateral  lists,  in 
dipterous  insects,  the  sides  of  the  front,  as  distinguished 
from  the  central  part  or  frontal  stripe. 

II.  a.  Made  of  lists  or  strips  of  woolen  sel- 
vage ; made  of  list : as,  list  carpet. 

I watched  her  glide  along  the  gallery,  her  quiet  tread 
muffled  in  a list  slipper. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

That  noble  creature  [the  butler]  came  into  the  dining- 
room in  a flannel  gown  and  list  shoes. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  ii.  25. 
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list4  (list),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  listen,  cysten ; < list 4,  «.] 
it.  To  border;  edge.  See  list 4,  n.,  1. 

Crownes  of  goolde  and  asure  bendes  entrauerse  lysted  as 
grene  as  a mede,  and  the  stremers  down  to  the  handes  of 
Antony  his  stiwarde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  163. 

Most  of  them,  I mean  among  your  Latin  Epistolizers, 
go  freighted  with  mere  Bartholomew  Ware,  with  trite  and 
trivial  Phrases  only,  listed  with  pedantic  Shreds  of  School- 
boy V erses.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

A Danish  Curtax,  listed  with  gold  or  silver,  hung  on  his 
left  shoulder.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  sew  or  put  together,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so 
c.z  to  make  a variegated  display  of  color,  or  to 
form  a border. 

The  showery  arch, 

With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 

Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder’s  eye. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

3.  To  cover  with  list,  or  with  lists  or  3trips  of 
cloth : as,  to  list  a door ; hence,  to  mark  as  if 
with  list;  streak. 

He  listed  the  doors  against  approaching  winter  breezes. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  64. 

4.  In  carp.,  to  take  off  the  edge  of,  as  a board; 
shape  by  chopping  preparatory  to  finishing,  as 
a block  or  stave.  E.  H.  Knight. — 5.  To  ridge 
with  raised  borders  of  earth,  as  rows  of  Indian 
corn,  by  throwing  up  a furrow  on  each  side  with 
a double-moldboard  plow.  [Western  U.  S.] 

Particularly  for  use  on  growing  check-rowed  and  listed 
corn.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  298. 

6.  In  cotton-culture,  to  prepare  for  the  crop  (as 
land)  by  making  a bed  with  the  hoe,  and  alter- 
nating beds  with  alleys.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
burning  or  listing  [in  preparing  the  land  for  a cotton  crop]. 

New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  261. 

list5  (list),  n.  [=  D.  lijst  = G.  Dan.  liste  = Sw. 
lista , < OF.  liste,  F.  liste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lista , orig. 
a border,  band,  strip,  in  present  use  a roll  or  list 
of  names,  catalogue,  < MHG.  liste,  G.  leiste  (= 
AS.  list,  E.  list 4),  a border,  band,  edge,  strip: 
see  list 4.]  1 . A roll  or  catalogue ; an  enumera- 
tion of  persons  or  things  by  their  names : as,  a 
list  of  officers  or  members  of  a society;  a list  of 
books  or  of  clothing. 

Yes ; 'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 15. 

I would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  . . . 

the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a worm. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  660. 

What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her  path 

To  Lady  Psyche  ? . . , 

Still  her  lists  were  swell’d  and  mine  were  lean. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
2.  A book,  card,  or  slip  of  paper  containing  a 
series  of  names  of  persons  or  things,  or  pre- 
pared for  the  noting  of  such  names : as,  a visit- 
in g-list;  a washing-/^#.—  Active  list,  burgess  list, 
descriptive  list.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Civil  list, 
the  list  or  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  civil  officers  of  a government ; hence,  the 
body  of  such  officers  in  a country.  (For  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  Great  Britain,  see  civil.) — Free  list,  a list  or 
category  of  particular  persons  who  or  things  which  are 
exempt  from  some  general  requirement.  Specifically — 
(a)  A list  of  the  articles  exempt  from  duty  under  existing 
revenue  laws.  (&)  A list  of  persons  allowed  free  admit- 
tance to  any  public  entertainment.  =Syn.  List.  Roll,  Regis- 
ter, Catalogue,  Inventory , Schedule.  Roll  applies  only  to 
persons,  inventory  and  schedule  only  to  things ; the  rest 
apply  to  both.  List  is  much  the  most  general.  A list 
may  be  merely  of  names,  without  description  or  order, 
as  a list  of  shops,  a list  of  persons  proscribed.  Roll  differs 
from  list  only  in  limitation  to  persons  and  in  faint  sug- 
gestion of  its  original  meaning  of  a roiled-up  paper  or 
parchment.  Register  suggests  an  official  act  of  some 
formality  and  fullness  of  detail,  perhaps  according  to 
a legal  or  customary  form:  as,  a register  of  voters,  of 
marriages,  or  of  deaths.  Catalogue  supposes  orderly  ar- 
rangement and  some  fullness  of  description:  as,  a cata- 
logue of  the  paintings  in  a gallery,  of  the  specimens  in  a 
museum,  of  the  books  in  a library,  or  of  the  students  in  a 
college.  An  inventory  is  a list  of  property,  generally  with 
prices  or  values,  made  for  legal  or  business  purposes,  as 
on  a dissolution  of  partnership.  A schedule  is  a list  of 
things,  made  for  any  purpose,  and  showing  what  they  are 
both  in  a general  view  and  in  some  detail : as,  a schedule 
of  studies,  or  of  assets. 

list5  (list),  v.  [<  lis&,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
into  a list  or  catalogue;  register;  enroll. 

They  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serving-men  of 
some  great  household.  Milton. 

As  we  have  seen  who  were  called  faithful  by  the  apos- 
tolical men,  we  may  also  perceive  who  were  listed  by 
them  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  310. 

Though  all  th’  inhabitants  of  sea  and  air 

Be  listed  in  the  glutton’s  bill  of  fare. 

Cowley,  On  a Garden. 
Specifically  — 2.  To  register  the  name  of  as  a 
soldier ; muster  into  the  public  service  as  a sol- 
dier ; enlist : in  this  sense  partly  by  apheresis 
from  enlist. 


lister 

Libertinism  hath  erected  its  standard,  hath  declared 
war  against  religion,  and  openly  listed  men  of  its  side  and 
party.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xiii. 

A sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellows, 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament. 

Addison,  Adventures  of  a Shilling. 

3.  To  enter  for  taxation,  as  property  of  any 
kind,  upon  the  assessment-roll  or  a tax-hook. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  To  enter  the  public  service  by 
enrolling  one’s  name ; enlist:  in  this  use  partly 
by  apheresis  from  enlist. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  I went  and  listed  for  a soldier. 

Goldsmith,  Strolling  Player. 

list6  (list),  n.  [Usually  in  pi.  lists;  < ME.  liste, 
lyste,  < AF.  liste,  with  unorig.  t (perhaps  by  con- 
fusion with  OF.  liste,  ME.  liste,  E.  list1,  edge), 
prop,  lisse,  OF.  lisse,  lice,  F.  lice  = Pr.  lissa  = Sp. 
liza  = Pg.  liga  = It.  liccia,  lizza , < ML.  licia  (pi. 
licice ),  harrier  {licice  duelli,  harriers  of  a tourna- 
ment, the  lists),  appar.  (with  ref.  to  the  ropes 
used  as  barriers)  orig.  pi.  of  L.  licium,  thrum, 
thread,  a small  girdle.  Cf.  MHG.  G.  litze,  cord, 
lace,  file,  bobbin;  F.  lisse,  lace  (see  lisse).']  One 
of  the  harriers  inclosing  the  field  of  combat  at 
a tournament;  usually,  in  the  plural  (rarely  in 
the  singular),  the  space  or  field  thus  inclosed: 
now  mostly  used  figuratively:  as,  to  enter  the 
lists  in  behalf  of  one’s  principles. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peyne  of  los  of  lyf, 

No  maner  shot,  polax,  ne  shorte  knyf 
Into  the  lystes  sende  ne  thider  brynge. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1687. 
To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single-sword  and  gauntlet 
was  their  fight.  Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 
A prince  whose  eye  is  chooser  to  his  heart 
Is  seldom  steady  in  the  lists  of  love. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iv.  1. 
The  list  must  he  sixty  paces  long  and  forty  paces  broad, 
set  up  in  good  order,  and  the  ground  within  hard,  stable, 
and  level,  without  any  great  stones  or  other  impediments. 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and 
[Pastimes,  p.  212. 

list6  (li^t),  v.  t.  [<  listQ,  n.]  To  inclose  for  a 
tournament,  or  for  any  contest : used  especial- 
ly in  the  past  participle. 

Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  train 
To  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vii.  56. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A sight  both  sad  and  fair. 

Scott , Marmion,  L 12. 

list7  (list),  n.  [Avar,  of  lisle,  lesJc:  see  lesJc.] 
The  flank.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A list  of  pork,  a bony  piece  cut  from  the  gammon. 

Kennett,  MS.  ( Halliwell .) 
listel  (lis'tel),  n.  [<  F.  listel,  listeau , dim.  of 
liste,  a list,  fillet,  roll:  see  list*. J In  arch.,  a 
★narrow  list  or  fillet:  a regie t. 
listen  (lis'n),  V.  [<  ME.  listnen,  lustnen,  leste- 
nen,  listen;  with  formative  -n,  < listen,  lusten, 
E.  list : see  list1,  v.J  I.  intrans.  To  attend 
closely  with  the  design  of  hearing ; give  ear ; 
harken ; hence,  to  give  heed ; yield  compliant- 
ly : as,  to  listen  to  reason. 

Parys  listinet  lyuely,  let  for  no  shame. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3114 
I listned  for  the  Clock  to  chime 
Dayes  latest  hower. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1 
My  Lord,  let  me  intreat  you  to  stand  behind  this  Skreen 
and  listen.  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  v.  16, 

Where  street  met  quay  a fiddle’s  sound  beguiled 
A knot  of  listening  folk. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  281. 
To  listen  aftert,  to  be  eager  to  hear  or  get  information 
regarding ; inquire  after. 

Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom  I sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  29. 
u.t  trans.  To  hear;  attend  to;  give  heed  to. 
As  it  is  fre  to  a foie  foly  to  carpe, 

So  is  it  wit  a wiseman  his  wordis  to  listyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5082. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I say. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  103. 
At  which  I ceased,  and  listen'd  them  a while. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  551. 

To  listen  outt,  to  find  out. 

Jenkin,  come  hither:  go  to  Bradford, 

% And  listen  out  your  fellow  Wily 

Greene,  George-a-Greene. 
listener  (lis'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  listnere  (?) ; as  listen 
+ -er1.]  One  who  listens ; a harkener. 

Not  to  die  a listener,  I arose. 

And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

lister1  (lis'ter),  n.  [<  list1,  v.,  5,  + -er1.]  In 
agri.,  a double  mold-board  plow  for  hilling 
young  plants:  sometimes  fitted  with  a seeding 
attachment — Sulky  lister,  a two-wheeled  lister  hav- 
ing a seat  for  the  operator  placed  over  the  plow  and  carry- 


lister 

Ing  a seed-box  with  an  automatic  delivery  and  a telescopic 
seed-spout  that  delivers  the  seed  immediately  behind  the 
plow.  Circular  covering  disks  follow  the  plow  and  cover 
the  seed. 

lister2  (lis'ter),  n.  [<  Mst5,v.,  + -er1.)  One  who 
makes  a list  or  roll ; specifically,  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  an  appraiser  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation ; an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  lists  of  taxable  property. 
lister3t  (lis'ter),  n.  [ME.  lister,  listre,  listyr,  < 
OF.  listre,  for  litre,  < L.  lector,  a reader,  < le- 
f/ere  (>  F.  lire),  read:  see  lector.]  1.  A reader. 
— 2.  A preaching  friar;  a lector. 
lister4,  n.  See  leister. 

Listera  (lis'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Martin 
Lister,  an  English  physician  and  naturalist.] 
A generic  name  given  by  Robert  Brown  in 
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2.  Marked  by  languid  inactivity ; manifesting 
relaxed  attention ; inanimate : as,  a listless  atti- 
tude. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

With  a halt  smile  she  let  tall  the  gold 
And  glistening  gems  her  listless  hand  did  hold. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  220. 
=Syn.  I.  Listless , Careless,  Supine,  Indolent.  The  listless 
and  the  careless  do  not  care  or  desire  ; the  supine  and  the 
indolent  do  not  care  enough  to  conquer  their  shrinking 
from  activity  or  work.  The  words  may  all  indicate  a tem- 
porary state  or  a permanent  element  of  character ; indo- 
lent generally  indicates  the  latter.  (See  idle.)  Careless  is 
not  caring ; supine  is  literally  lying  flat  on  one’s  back,  not 
rousing  one’s  self  at  all,  ignobly  indifferent;  listless,  in- 
different and  languid.  Listless  does  not  necessarily  imply 
blame. 


1813  to  two  species  of  orchidaceous  plants  be-  listlessly  (list  les-li),  adv.  In  a listless  man- 
longing  to  Ophrys,  one  of  which,  <T.  ovata,  is  of  be- 

lib UlvbOliwbb  ItJo  BUO it.  lllu  OtddfU  UC 

ing  listless ; indifference  to  wbat  is  passing ; 
languid  inattention. 

listly1  (list'li),  a.  [<  list1,  n.,  + -ly1.)  Quick 
of  hearing.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
istly1  (list'li),  adv.  [(=  D.  listlijk  = Dan. 
(obs.)  listelig)  < listly,  a.]  Easily;  distinctly. 


the  type  of  that  genus.  There  are  about  12  species, 
characterized  by  distinct  sepals  and  petals,  an  entire  or 
two-lobed  lip,  and  a very  short  column.  The  stem  bears 
two  sub-opposite  leaves.  They  are  widely  distributed  in 
north  temperate  and  arctic  regions.  See  twayblade. 

Listerian  (lis-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  Lister  (see  Lister- 
ism)  + zian.±  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sir  Joseph  ^L)  < 


Lister  (Lord  Lister),  or  pertaining  to  a method 
of  antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  him. 
listerine  (lis'ter-in),  n.  [From  Lord  Lister, 
the  founder  of  antiseptic  surgery.]  An  anti- 
septic preparation  consisting  of  a solution  of 
benzoic  acid,  boric  acid,  thymol,  etc. 
Listerise,  v.  t.  See  Listerize. 

Listerism  (lis'ter-izm),  n.  [<  Lister  (see  def.) 


Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
listly2t  (list'li),  adv.  [ME.  listely,  < AS.  listlice 
(=  OHG.  hstlih,  MHO.  listelich),  cunningly,  < 
list,  cunning,  + -lice : see  list 3 and  -ly2.)  Cun- 
ningly; slyly. 

He  ful  listli  hem  ledes  to  that  loueli  schippe, 

& tau3t  bi-hende  tunnes  hem  to  hude  there. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2742. 


-ivw.]  An  antiseptic  method  of  operating  list-mill  (list'mil),  n.  In  gcm-cutting , a wheel 
introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  (Lord)  Lister,  an  covered  with  list  or  selvage  of  woolen  mate- 
English  surgeon.  It  was  designed  to  effect  the  total  rial  used  for  polishing  stones  cut  en  cabochon. 
exclusion  of  living  germs  from  surgical  wounds.  A spray  1 Akn  li«t-whppl 

of  carbolic  solution  was  brought  to  play  over  the  part  JUOSOiescent.J  AISO  USl  Wheel. 

under  operation,  that  the  germicidal  effect  might  result  llStlieSSt,  W.  [Irreg.  < list1  + -WC6'5.J  I he  State 
not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  tissues,  but  also  in  the  sur-  of  listening:  attention. 

rounding  air.  After  the  operation  the  part  was  closely  en-  • Th  ..  fhiH  prrand 

veloped  in  dressings  ™Pregnated  with ^^carbolic  acid  or  And  what  j shal  prophecy  iith  tentiue  tMenes  harcl(en. 
other  germicide,  which  were  disturbed  as  little  as  possi-  ^t/inihurgt  ^neid  iii  9^4  ( Dairies  ) 

ble  during  recovery.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  early  Utanihurst,  ^neid,  lu.  254.  {names.) 

forms  of  Lister’s  method  have  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  listOH  (lis'ton),  n.  [<  OF.  liston , < liste , a list: 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  exclusion  of  living  see  ^^41  for  a scroll  or  ribbon  upon  which 
germs  from  surgical  wounds,  of  the  danger  of  the  intro-  , . . ■,  r 

duction  of  germs  from  air,  instruments,  appliances  of  all  a motto  is  inscriDea. 

kinds,  and  the  hands  of  those  operating,  and  of  the  value  list-pail  (list'pan),  n.  A perforated  skimmer 
In  this  regard  not  only  of  cleanliness  but  of  germicidal  used  in  tin-plate  manufacture.  E.  H.  Knight. 
drugs,  Beems  to  be  a permanent  acquisition  of  surgical  art.  list.pot  (ligt'pot),  n.  In  tin-plate  manuf.,  the 
LlStenze  (lis'ter-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Lister-  last*  f thve  se£es , - - 
ized,  ppr.  Listerizing.  [<  Lister  (see  Listerism) 


+ -ize.~\  To  treat  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister’s  (Lord 
Lister)  antiseptic  method.  So e Listerism.  Also 
spelled  Listerise. 


of  five  pots  used  in  coating  the 

iron  plates. 

The  list-pot,  which  contains  a layer  of  melted  tin  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  518. 


Patients  are  Listerised,  to  use  a hospital  term,  just  as  ligtred  (lis'tred),  n.  [<  W.  llestraid,  a corn- 


beer  and  wine  are  nowadays  “Pasteurised,”  to  use  a trade 
term — which  means  that,  by  their  respective  methods, 
they  are  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease. Nineteenth  Century , XXIV.  846. 

Lister’s  gauze.  See  gauze. 

listful  (list'ful),  a.  [<  list1,  + -ful.)  At- 
tentive. 

Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  listfvU  eares, 

Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  7. 

listing1  (lis'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  list 4,  v.)  1. 


measure,  lit.  a vesselful,  < llestr,  a vessel.]  A 
"Welsh  corn-measure,  equal  to  3f  imperial  bush- 
els, or  4 United  States  (Winchester)  bushels. 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1879, 
where  it  is  reported  as  stiff  in  use.  According  to  Dr. 
Young,  it  was  20, 21, 22,  or  24  gallons  in  different  localities, 
list-wheel  (list'hwel),  n.  Same  as  list-mill. 
list-work  (list'werk),  n.  A sort  of  appliqud 
work  in  which  list  is  sewed  upon  a garment  cut 
out  of  fabric  of  any  kind,  edge  to  edge  or  over- 


The  act  of  attaching  a list  or  border,  or  of  ]isty  (lfs'ti),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  lusty.)  Strong; 
binding  with  list.  powerful.  [North.  Eng.] 

Here  I must  breath  awhffe,  to  satisfy  some  that  perhaps  Aistu  mene  and  able.  Lincoln  MS.,  1.  3.  (Halliwell.') 
might  otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of  bene-  , 

fits,  like  a kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of  one  favour  liUf  (lit),  CL.  and  n.  [ME.  lit , lyt,  lut  (also  lite, 
upon  another.  Sir  U.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  211.  iu fCj  partly  as  abbr.  of  litel,  lytel,  little),  < 


2.  A list  or  border  of  cloth,  etc. 

Shoes  hound  round  with  listing  band.  Mary  Howitt. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  sapwood  from 
the  edge  of  a board. — 4.  The  strip  thus  cut 


AS.  lyt  = OS.  lut,  little : see  little , and  cf.  lite1.] 
Little. 

Felaw,  he  seid,  herkyn  a ligt. 

And  on  myne  errand  go  thou  tyte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  52.  ( Halliwell .) 


*o®  ttrowing  up  of  the  lit2  (lit),  n.  [<  ME.  lit,  little,  < Icel.  litr,  color, 
dye,  earlier  complexion,  face,  countenance,  = 
AS.  wlite,  beauty,  splendor,  form,  hue,  face.] 
Color;  dye;  stain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lit2t  (lit),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  litten,  liten,  < Icel.  lita, 
dye,  color,  < litr,  dye,  color:  see  lit2,  n .]  To 
color;  dye. 

We  use  na  clathes  that  are  littede  of  dyverse  coloures ; 
oure  wiffes  ne  are  no.^te  gayly  arayed  for  to  plese  us. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  33.  (Halliwell.) 


soil  into  ridges.  [U.  S.] 

The  drawback  to  this  listing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  close 
to  the  edges  of  the  furrow  on  each  side  a row  of  weed3 
springs  up.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  6. 

listing2  (lis'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  list5,  ».] 
1.  Tne  act  of  making  a list  or  catalogue. — 2. 
In  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  an  allotment 
or  assignment  of  land  by  the  government. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  attack  the  validity  of  the  list- 


mg  of  the  land  by  the  general  government  over  to  the  3 n;t-.  ptr;,  „T  (1  . „ ^articinle  of  Halit1 
state,  which  is  equivalent  to  a patent  in  passing  to  it  the  i11;  preterit  ana  past  participle  oi  ngni  . 

fee  simple.  California  Law  Report,  lit4  (lit).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  lights. 

listing-plow  (lis'ting-plou),  n.  A plow  with  a JHj.  abbreviation  of  literal  and  literally;  also 
double  moldboard,  specially  designed  for  list-  -P1  literature. 

ing,  or  throwing  the  soil  up  into  ridges.  [U.S.]  lltse,  u.  Plural  ot  (ife  . . „ . 

Listing’s  theorem.  See  theorem.  htany  dit  a-nQ  iM  ph  litames  (-mz).  [Early 

iistlesf  (list'les),  a.  l<  Ust2,n  + -less.  1^  »^°P’  ^P’ 

s.]  1.  Indifferent  to  or  taking  no  interest 


in  what  happens  about  one;  languid  and  un- 
heeding : as,  a listless  hearer  or  spectator. 

I,  listless,  yet  restless, 

Find  every  prospect  vain. 

Bums,  Despondency. 


litanie  = Pr.  tetania  — Sp.  tetania  — Pg.  ladai- 
nha  = It.  litania,  tetania,  letana  (inF.,  etc.,  usu- 
ally in  pi.),  < LL.  litania,  < Gr.  "kvravua,  an  en- 
treating, a litany,  < ’Liralveiv,  rare  form  of  ’Lra- 
vevetv,  pray,  < Airiodai,  /Jeer  aft  at,  beg,  pray;  cf. 
Jen?,  prayer:  see  Kto2.]  1.  Primarily,  a solemn 


lite 

prayer  of  supplication ; a public  or  general  sup- 
plication to  God,  especially  in  processions. 

Thei  putteu  his  name  in  here  Letanyes,  as  a Seynt. 

MandeviZle,  Travels,  p.  177. 
The  morning  hymns  and  psalmody  and  prayers  then 
came  all  under  the  general  term  of  litany,  and  the  Allans 
were  forbidden  in  this  sense  to  make  any  litanies  within 
the  city,  by  this  law  of  Aicadius. 

Bingham,  Antiq.,  I.  xiii.  1. 
2.  Specifically,  in  liturgies,  an  appointed  form  of 
responsive  prayer,  used  as  part  of  a service  or 
separately.  The  most  important  varieties  have  been  the 
following : (a)  Liturgical  or  missal  litanies,  found  in  the  old- 
est liturgies  or  eucliaristic  offices,  especially  in  the  intro- 
ductory division.  Such  are  the  synapte  and  ectene  of  the  Ori- 
ental forms,  consisting  of  a series  of  brief  clauses,  mostly 
beginning  “In  behalf  of,”  then  naming  the  person  orihing 
prayed  for,  and  concluding  ‘ let  us  beseech  the  Lord,”  with 
the  response  Kyrie  eleison.  There  were  originally  five 
such  litanies  in  the  liturgy : the  initial  diaconica  or  ire- 
nica  (the  Western  Kyrie,  pacifica),  and  collect),  the  ectene 
after  the  Gospel,  the  litany  after  the  offertory,  that  follow- 
ing the  great  intercession  by  the  priest  after  consecration, 
and  a closing  litany  after  communion.  In  the  West  such 
litanies  were  in  use  for  many  centuries,  but  they  have  not 
been  retained  in  the  Roman  Church,  which  has,  however, 
versicles  before  the  introit  and  the  Kyrie  after  it.  (b)  In 
the  day  hours  and  other  offices  similar  litanies  often  form 
part  of  the  service  in  both  East  and  W est.  (c)  A s sepa- 
rate offices  in  the  Western  Church,  litanies  have  been  used 
since  the  fifth  century,  especially  in  processions  of  clergy 
and  people.  The  earliest  form  of  these  was  the  repetition 
of  Kyrie  eleison  a great  number  oi  times  without  variation, 
the  petitions  of  the  missal  litanies  being  omitted.  Some- 
what later  the  existing  Western  form  was  developed,  be- 
ginning with  the  Kyrie  and  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  fol- 
lowed by  invocations  of  saints,  deprecations,  obsecrations, 
supplications  or  intercessions,  with  other  suffrages  and 
prayers,  'the  Anglican  Litany  in  the  Book  of  ( ommon 
Prayer  follows  very  closely  the  model  just  described,  but 
omits  all  invocations  of  saints,  recites  generally  several  pe- 
titions in  succession  before  inserting  a response,  and  makes 
a few  additions.  (See  deprecation,  2.)  It  is.  properly  speak- 
ing, a separate  service,  but  is  regularly  said  after  the  third 
collect  at  morning  prayer  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays.  On  Sundays  and  holy  days  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  communion  service,  or  else  is  said  separately.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  C hurch  three  litanies  are  recognized 
for  use  in  public  worship : (1)  the  Litany  of  the  Saints ; (2) 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  Litany  of  Loreto ; and 
(3)  the  Litany  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  See  lite 2. 

And  songe  the  letanye 

And  other  gode  orysons. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  406. 
Hence  — 3.  Any  earnest  supplication  or  prayer. 
[Poetical.] 

We  passed,  and  joined  a crowd  in  such  like  guise, 

Who  through  the  town  sang  woful  litanies. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  16. 
Deacon’s  litany.  See  diaconica,  ectene,  irenicon,  synapte. 
— Lesser  litany.  ( a ) The  petitions  Kyrie  ele  son,  Christe 
ele  son,  Kyrie  ele, son,  each  said  thrice,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eucliaristic  office  or  mass,  or  the  same  translated, 
“Lord  (or  Christ),  have  mercy  upon  us.”  (6)  The  same 
petitions  with  the  following  versicles  or  prayers  and 
responses  in  the  litany  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  allowed  to  be  omitted  at  discretion  in  the  Ameri- 
can Book,  (c)  The  same  petitions  with  the  following  ver- 
sicles and  responses  in  the  Orders  for  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer. 

litany-desk  (lit'a-nl-clesk),  n.  In  the  Anglican 
Ch.,  a movable  desk  at  which  a minister  or 
reader  kneels  facing  the  altar,  while  he  recites 
the  litany.  It  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  church,  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  rood-screen  or  chancel.  '1  his  posi- 
tion outside  the  choir  or  sanctuary  is  intended  to  accord 
with  the  penitential  character  of  tne  litany.  Also  called 
litany-stool  and  (less  correctly)  faldstool.  See  cut  under 
faldstool. 

litany-stool  (lit'a-ni-stol),  n.  Same  as  litany- 

desk. 

litarge1],  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  litharge. 
litargiet,  litarge2t,  n.  Middle  English  variants 
of  lethargy1.  Chaucer. 

litationt  (li-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  litatio(n-),  a for- 
tunate or  successful  sacrifice,  < litare,  make  a 
favorable  sacrifice  or  offering,  obtain  favorable 
omens.]  A sacrificing.  Bailey,  1731. 

Litchi  (lich'i),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Sonnerat,  1776),  < 
Cbin.  lichi : see  lichi. ] A genus  of  sapindaceous 
trees  belonging  to  the  tribe  Nepheliese.  Thera 
is  but  one  species,  which  is  confined  to  China,  the  eastern 
part  of  India,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  producing  an 
edible  fruit,  the  lichi.  See  lichi. 

litch-owl,  n.  See  lich-owl. 

Lit.  D.,  Litt.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
Literarum  (Litterarum)  Doctor — that  is,  Doctor 
of  Letters. 

lit  de  justice  (le  do  zhiis-tes').  [F. : lit,  bed 
(<  L.  lectus,  bed:  see  litter,  n.) ; de,  of  ; justice, 
justice.]  Bed  of  justice.  See  bed1. 
lite3 1,  a-  and  n.  [<  ME.  lite,  lyte,  lute,  partly 
abbr.  of  litel,  lytel,  Intel,  little  (cf.  much,  ME. 
muche,  moche.  abbr.  of  muchel,  mochel),  partly 
from  lit,  lyt,  little : see  lit1  and  little.)  I.  a.  1. 
Little. 

It  semed  that  he  carried  lyt  array. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  L 14. 

From  this  exploit  he  sav’d  not  great  nor  lite, 

The  aged  men,  and  hoys  of  tender  age. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xi.  26.  ( Lathaifi .) 


lite 

2.  Of  low  rank. 

He  ne  lafte  for  reyne  lie  thonder 

In  siknesse  nor  in  mesehief  to  visite 

The  ferreste  in  his  parissche,  nioche  and  lite. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Frol,  to  C.  T.,  1.  494. 

n.  n.  A little ; a small  amount ; a short  time. 

Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a lyte. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  L 264. 
Ac  for  to  fare  thus  with  thi  frende  foly  it  were, 

For  he  that  loueth  the  lelly  lyte  of  thyne  coueiteth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiiL  149. 
He  sede  me  a lute  biuore  is  deth  that  he  was  ate  dede. 

Holy  Pood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

lite1!,  adv.  In  a small  quantity  or  degree.— Lite 
and  lite,  little  by  little ; gradually  or  slowly. 

Every  soun 

Nis  but  of  eir  reverberacioun, 

And  evere  it  waste  th  lite  and  lite  [var.  litel]  away. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  627. 


3479 

Il.f  n.  Literal  meaning. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  metaphor- 
ical expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  absurd  conceits 
they  will  swallow  in  their  literals ! 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  10. 

literalisation,  literalise,  etc.  See  literaliza- 
tion,  etc. 

literalism  (lit'e-ral-izm),  n.  [=F.  litteralisme; 
< literal  + -ism.]  " 1.  Literal  interpretation  or 
understanding;  adherence  to  tlie  exact  letter 
or  precise  significance,  as  in  interpreting  or 
translating. — 2.  In  art,  exact  rendering  or  rep- 
resentation ; unimaginative  exactness. 

He  shunned  the  literalism  of  both  form  and  color  that 
jarred  the  ideal  vision.  The  Studio,  III.  147. 

literalist  (lit'e-ral-ist),  n.  [=  F.  litteraliste  = 
Sp.  (rare)  lAtefa&ta;  < literal  + -ist.]  1.  One 


literature 

at  laBt  as  unfitting  a vehicle  for  living  thought  as  monk- 
ish Latin.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

3.  Marked  with  short,  angulated  lines  resem- 
bling letters:  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  shells 
and  insects. 

II.  n.  1.  A man  of  letters ; a learned  or  lit- 
erary man. 

On  his  monument  ...  he  [Sir  W.  Jones]  sits  surround- 
ed by  his  company  of  native  literates. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  3. 

2.  An  educated  man  who  has  not  taken  a uni- 
versity degree ; especially,  a candidate  for  holy 
orders  who  has  not  been  educated  at  a uni- 
versity. [Eng.] 

We  have  no  literates,  none  of  that  class  who  in  this 
country  prepare  themselves  by  private  study,  at  a trifling 
cost,  for  the  profession  of  the  Church. 

Bp.  of  Limerick,  quoted  in  Quarterly  Rev.,  XXXI.  614. 


lite2  (ll'te),  pi.  Utce  (-te).  [Gr.  Aery,  prayer: 
see  litany .]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a religious  pro- 


interpreter according  to  the  letter. — 2.  In  art, 
an  exact  copyist ; one  who  draws  or  paints  with 

cession  accompanied  with  prayer;  prayer>r  u^£g£ (inle-raf'i-ti),^-  [=F . litter alM;  as 
a special  object  made  during  such  a procession.  uter(d  / ^ Tfl6  ^ualitLy  of  being  lite'ral . 

literalness;  verbal  or  literal  meaning. 

Those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate  liter ality. 

Milton , Divorce,  i.  14. 


who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  exact  word;  an  ... „ [/  ^79  i a’  A u* 

interpreter  according  to  the  letter.-  2.  In  art.  kteratedt,  a.  [<  literate  + -ed2.]  Same  as  lit- 
erate. 


i special  object  made  during  such,  a procession 
lite.  [<  F.  -lithe  = Sp.  -lito  = Pg.  -litho  = It. 
-lito,  < L.  -lithus,  < Gr.  Aidoc,  a stone.  The  form 
-lith  is  directly  from  the  L.  and  Gr. ; the  form 


Most  literated  judges,  please  your  lordships 
So  to  connive  your  judgments  to  the  view 
Of  this  debauch'd  and  diversivolent  woman. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  iii.  2. 

literati,  «■  Plural  of  literatus. 
literatim  (lit-e-ra/tim),  adv.  [ML.,  < L.  littera, 
litera,  letter : "see  letter 3,  n.J  Letter  for  letter; 
without  the  change  of  a letter : usually  in  the 

o _ phrase  verbatim  et  literatim. 

dering  literal;  the  act  of  reducing  to  a literal  literation  (lit-e-ra'shon),  n.  [As  literate  4- 


-lite  is  partly  from  the  F.  -lithe  (pron.  let),  and  ...  ..  , . r.  ... 

is  partly  due  to  conformation  to  the  unrelated  liberalization  (lit^e-ral-i-za  shou),  n.  [<  htcr- 
suffix  -ite‘1  as  used  in  mineralogy.]  An  ele-  a.llze  + :ahon^  The  act  of  literalizmg  or  ren- 
ment  (a  quasi-suffix)  in  names  of  minerals,  sig- 


nifying ‘stone’:  same  as  -lith.  ' meaning.  Also  spelled  literalisation. 

liteit,  a.,  «.,  adv.,  and  v.  A Middle  English  liberalize  (ht'e-ral-iz),  v.  t .;  pretandpp.fcteraT- 
form  of  little  taed,ppr.  literalizmg.  [(literal  + -ize.]  To  ren- 


der literal;  conform  or  adhere  to  the  letter;  in- 
terpret or  put  in  practice  according  to  the  strict 
★a  pound,  > LL.  litra,  a p5und,  ML.  a measure  meaning  words.  Also  spelled literalise. 

nfUm.iJ.ivii'  utrol  ,Ll,l  1,«™  nf  llteralizer  (lit/e-ral-i-zer),  n.  One  who  literal 


liter1],  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  Utter. 
liter2,  litre1  (le'ter),  n.  [<  F.  litre,  < Gr.  LiTpa, 


of  liquids  (>  F.  litron,  an  old  measure  of  capa- 
city): see  litra.]  The  unit  of  capacity  in  the 
metric  system,  equal  to  0.8799  imperial  quart, 


-ion.]  Representation  by  letters:  as,  the  liter- 
ation of  Oriental  words  in  English.  Compare 
transliteration. 

literatist  (lit'e-ra-tist),  n.  [(  literate  + -ist.] 
A literary  person";  one  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. [Rare.] 

Indeed,  they  are  never  the  most  elegant  literatists  who 
study  longest  at  college.  Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 

literato  (lit-e-ra'to),  n.  [<  Sp.  literato  = It.  lit- 
terato,  letterato,  learned:  see  literate,  a.,  litera- 


izes;  one  who  interprets  or  understands  liter- 
ally. Also  written  literaliser. 

or  1.056  United  States  quarts;  the  volume  of  literally  (lit  e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a literal  manner  — » - — 

one  kilogram  of  water  at  its  maximum  density.  or  se,n3(}’  according  to  the  stmt  import  of  the  *ias.]  Same  as  literatus.  [Rare.] 

It  was  intended  to  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  one  word  or  words;  exactly i as,  the  city  was  liter-  liters/tor  (lit  e-ra-tor),  u.  [ — F . litterateur  — It. 

cubic  decimeter,  and  in  fact  its  departure  from  this  is  ex-  ally  destroyed;  the  narrative  is  literally  true.  litteratore , a literary  man,  < L.  litterator , litera - 

tremely  small,,  and  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deter-  literalness  (lit'e-ral-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be-  tor,  a teacher  of  reading,  an  instructor,  also  a 

— t The  liter  .s  a volume  ascertained  by  weighing.  ing  literal,  (a)  Literal  Interpretation  or  Import.  (6)  ''  

The  tendency  to  give  to  everything  a literal  or  matter-of- 
fact  interpretation;  want  of  imaginativeness  or  ideality. 


mined. 

It  is  not  a vessel;  ani  the  temperature  of  the*  vessel  that 
holds  it  is  only  defined  for  the  purpose  of  testing  standards, 
literacy  (lit'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  litera(te)  + -cy.] 
The  state  of  "being  literate  ; knowledge  of  let- 
ters ; ability  to  read  and  write ; possession  of 
education;  also,  condition  with  reference  to 
education:  oppose  1 to  illiteracy. 

Massachusetts  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  in  literacy 
In  its  native  population. 

* New  Eng.  J our.  of  Education,  XVII.  54. 

literal  (lit'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  literal,  F. 
litteral  — Sp.  literal  = Pg.  litteral  = It.  litterale, 


The  literalness  and  the  logic  which  they  [the  Puritans] 
applied  to  everything  they  applied  particularly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  providence  and  of  prayer. 

M.  C.  Tyler , Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 101. 

literarian  (lit-e-ra'ri-an),  n.  [<  literary  + 
-an.]  One  who  ls  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
[Recent.] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  is  the  latest  literarian 
to  lay  aside,  temporarily,  weightier  work  and  indulge  in 
the  writing  of  fiction.  The  American,  XVII.  301. 


letterale,  < LL.  litteralis,  literalis,  of  or  belong-  literary  (lit'e-ra-ri),  a.  [=  F.  litteraire  = Sp. 


ing  to  letters  or  to  writing,  < L.  littera,  litera, 
a letter,  Utterce,  litera,  letters:  see  letter 3,  «.] 

1.  a.  1 . Consisting  of,  expressed  by,  or  repre- 
senting letters ; alphabetic. 

So  haue  I don,  after  myne  entent, 

Wich  litterall  carectes  for  yi  ur  sake ; 

Tham  conueying  in  sable  lines  blake, 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6605. 

The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeans 
before  the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

2.  Accor  ling  to  the  letter  oi  verbal  expression. 

(a)  According  to  inherent  or  fundamental  purport;  free 
from  figure  or  variation  of  meaning ; exact ; precise ; pri- 
mary: as,  the  literal  meaning  of  words  used  metaphori- 
cally; to  use  the  most  literal  expressions.  (b)  In  accor- 
dance wi  h the  natural  or  established  use  of  language; 
conformable  to  the  most  obvious  intent;  real;  authentic: 
as,  the  literal  meaning  of  an  author ; literal  interpretation. 

Though  some  differences  have  been  ill  raised,  yet  We 
take  comfort  in  this,  that  all  Clergymen  within  Our  Realm 
have  always  most  willingly  subscribed  to  the  Articles  es- 
tablished : which  is  an  argument  to  Us  that  they  all  agree 
in  the  true,  usual,  literal  meaning  of  the  said  Articles. 

Royal  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  . - 

That  is  properly  the  literal  sense  which  is  the  first  mean-  77,  r -m  7 ..  > o 

ing  of  the  command  in  the  whole  complexion.  literatG  (lit  e-rat),  a.  and.  n.  [ — I . lettre  — bp. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  121.  literato  = Pg.  litterato  = It.  litterato,  letterato , 

hiteral  interpretation  in  Scripture  as  in  other  books  re-  ^ L.  litter atus , literatus , lettered,  learned,  (.  lit - 
suits  from  the  ordinary  use  and  force  of  the  words.  It  tera,  litera , letter,  pi.  letters,  learning:  see  let- 
gives  the  sense  which  the  words  proximately  signify  ac-  I,  a.  1 . Having  a knowledge  of  letters; 


literario  = Pg.  litterario  = It.  letterario , < L.  lit- 
ter arius,  liter arius,  belonging  to  letters  or  learn- 
ing, < L.  littera , litera , letter,  pi.  letters,  learn- 
ing: see  letter^,  w.]  1.  Pertaining  or  relating 

to  letters  or  literature;  proper  to  or  consist- 
ing of  literature : as,  li  ter  ary  property : literary 
fame  or  history ; literary  conversation. 

He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  literature  (lit  e-ra-tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 


grammarian,  critic,  philologist,  < littera , litera , 
letter,  pi.  littera ?,  literal,  letters,  learning:  see 
letter 3.]  1.  A petty  schoolmaster;  a dabbler 
in  learning. 

They  systematically  corrupt  a very  corruptible  race,  . . . 
a set  of  pert,  petulant  literators , to  whom,  instead  of  their 
proper,  but  severe,  unostentatious  duties,  they  assign  the 
brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gay  young 
military  sparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets. 

Burke , To  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly. 

2.  A man  of  literary  culture ; a man  of  letters ; 
a literary  man. 

Eobanus  was  the  Poet  of  the  Reformation,  and,  with 
Melanchthon  and  Camerarius,  its  chief  Literator. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

JAterator,  modified  from  litterateur,  is  much  nearer  be- 
ing Anglicized.  This  word,  but  not  in  the  sense  attached 
to  it  by  Burke,  we  have  long  desiderated ; and  the  coun- 
tenance it  has  received  from  Southey,  Landor,  Lockhart, 
Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  already  availed  to 
take  off  something  of  its  strangeness  of  aspect. 

. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  184. 


fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. 

Johnson , Tref.  to  Shakespeare.  {Latham.) 

2.  Versed  in  letters  ; occupied  with  literature ; 
especially,  engaged  in  writing  books. 

He  liked  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  others’  books. 

Mrs.  H.  More. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act.  See  insti- 
tution.— Literary  property,  inlaw:  (a)  Property  in 
anything  written  or  printed,  particularly  books,  manu- 
scripts, autographs,  maps,  and  the  like.  (6)  The  right  to 
control  the  reproduction  and  publication  in  writing  or 
print  or  otherwise  of  literary  property  (see  a).  The  term  is 
usually  applied  to  literature,  but  the  law  comprehensively 
includes  pictures,  statuary,  music,  and  the  like.  See 


cording  to  the  writer’s  intention.  This  may  be  either  the 
proper  or  the  metaphorical  meaning. 

J.  H.  Blunt , Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  p.  417. 

3.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words. 

The  common  way  which  we  have  taken  is  not  a literal 
translation,  but  a kind  of  paraphrase,  or  somewhat  which 
is  yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a paraphrase  and  imitation. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  Ded. 

4.  Exact;  especially,  mechanically  precise:  as, 
the  too  literal  execution  of  an  order. — 5.  Char- 
acterized by  a tendency  to  regard  everything 
in  a matter-of-fact,  unimaginative  way:  as,  a 
very  literal  person — Literal  arithmetic,  algebra. — 
Literal  contract,  equation,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  = Syn. 
2.  See  verbal. 


possessing  education;  instructed:  opposed  to 
illiterate. 

The  jEgsean  sea,  that  doth  divide 
Europe  from  Asia,  the  sweet  literate  world 
From  the  barbarian. 

Chapman,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  v.  1. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters ; learned ; literary. 
This  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy, 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xix.  § 3. 
He  was  the  Friar  Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of 
the  Temple.  Lamb , Old  Benchers. 

It  is  only  from  its  roots  in  the  living  generations  of 
men  that  a language  can  be  reinforced  with  fresh  vigor 
for  its  needs ; what  may  be  called  a literate  dialect  grows 
ever  more  and  more  pedantic  and  foreign,  till  it  becomes 


litteraiure  (in  ME.  lettemre,  lettr-ure,  < OF.  let- 
trure:  see  letterure),  ( OF.  literature,  F.  litt&ra- 
ture  = Sp.  literatura  = Pg.  litteratura  = It.  lit- 
teratura,  letteratura  = D.  litteraluur  = G.  Dan. 
literatur  = Sw.  litteratur,  < L.  litteratura,  litera- 
tura, a writing  (as  formed  of  letters),  tlie  alpha- 
bet, the  science  of  language,  philology,  erudi- 
tion, learning,  < littera,  litera,  a letter,  pi.  let- 
ters, learning:  see  letter s,  «.]  If.  Learning; 
instruction  in  letters. 

Worshypfull  maysters,  ye  shall  understand, 

Is  to  you  that  have  no  litterature. 

The  Pardoner  and  the  Frere  (1533).  ( Halliwell .) 

Would  I had  been  at  the  charge  of  thy  better  literature. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  To  the  Reader. 

A person  who  by  his  style  and  literature  seems  to  have 
been  the  corrector  of  a hedge-press  in  Little  Britain  pro- 
ceeded gradually  to  an  author.  Swift. 

2.  The  use  of  letters  for  the  promulgation  of 
thought  or  knowledge  ; the  communication  of 
facts,  ideas,  or  emotions  "by  means  of  books  or 
other  modes  of  publication;  literary  work  or 
production:  as,  the  profession  of  literature. 

Literature  is  a very  bad  crutch,  but  a very  good  walking- 
stick.  Lamb. 

3.  Recorded  thought  or  knowledge ; the  aggre- 
gate of  books  and  other  publications,  in  either 
an  unlimited  or  a limited  sense ; the  collec- 
tive body  of  literary  productions  in  general,  or 
within  a particular  sphere,  period,  country,  lan- 
guage, etc. : as,  the  literature  of  a science,  art, 
or  profession;  Greek,  Roman,  or  Elizabethan 
literature. 


literature 

Literature  is  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  refined  plea- 
Bure-  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  52. 


We  become  so  wonted  to  . . . [Browning's  diction]  that  S ndT  ^“e^0r  bladder’ 

it  seems  like  a new  dialect  that  we  have  mastered  for  the  ■^■aaDOde  (lith  a-no(l),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aidoc,  stone,  + 
sake  of  its  literature.  Stedman , Viet.  Poets,  p.  296.  E.  anode  (?).]  A hard,  compact  form  of  peroxid 

4.  In  a restricted  sense,  the  class  of  writings  in  of  U8ed  in  storage-batteries.  [A  trade- 
which  expression  and  form,  in  connection  with  ...  . . 

ideas  of  permanent  and  universal  interest,  are  nthantnrax  (Ii-than  thraks),  re.  [<  Gr.  Wo g, 
characteristic  or  essential  features,  as  poetry,  a stone,  + avdpa%,  coal:  see  anthrax.']  Stone 
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3480  lithic 

II.  re.  A medicine  formerly  supposed  to  ex-  lithemic  (li-the'mik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  af- 
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romance,  history,  biography,  and  essays,  ip  con- 
tradistinction to  scientific  works,  or  those  writ- 
ten expressly  to  impart  knowledge. 

Literature  consists  of  a whole  body  of  classics  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  . . . Literature  consists  of  all  the 
books — and  they  are  not  so  many  — where  moral  truth 
and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a certain  largeness, 
sanity,  and  attraction  of  form. 

J.  Morley,  Address,  Feb.  26,  1887. 
Light  literature,  books  or  writings  such  as  can  be  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  without  much  mental  exertion ; writ- 
ings intended  primarily  for  entertainment,  relaxation,  or 
amusement:  applied  most  frequently  to  fiction.— Polite 
literature,  belles-lettres.  [This  phrase  has  almost  passed 
out  of  U8e.]=Syn.  Literature,  Learning,  Scholarship,  Eru- 
dition. Lore.  Literature,  the  more  polished  or  artistic  class 
of  written  compositions,  or  the  critical  knowledge  or  ap- 
preciation of  them ; learning,  large  knowledge  acquired 
by  study,  especially  in  the  literature,  history,  or  the  like, 
of  the  past;  scholarship,  learning  viewed  as  the  possession 
of  a professional  or  amateur  scholar  or  student;  erudi- 
tion, scholastic  or  the  more  recondite  sort  of  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research ; lore,  a rather  poetic  word 
for  erudition,  often  in  a special  department:  as,  versed  in 
the  lore  of  magic. 

literatured  (lit'e-ra-turd),  a.  [<  literature  + 
-ed2.J  Learned;  having  literary  knowledge. 

Gower  is  . . . literatured  in  the  wars. 

Shak .,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 157. 

literatus  (lit-e-ra'tus),  re. ; pi.  literati  (-ti).  [L. 
litteratus,  literatus,  lettered,  learned : see  liter- 
ate.] A man  of  letters  or  erudition;  in  the 
plural,  literary  men  in  general;  the  literary 
class;  learned  people.  [Rare  in  the  singular.] 
Among  foreigners  in  China  the  term  literati  is  applied  to 
the  scholars  and  learned  men  of  the  country  generally, 
especially  to  those  who  have  taken  one  or  more  degrees, 
but  are  not  in  office  and  not  engaged  in  trade. 

Manifold  are  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  enlight- 
ened literati,  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  history. 

Irvine, r,  Knickerbocker,  p.  164. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  ideal  of  a litera- 
tus may  chance  to  be  maimed.  De  Quincey. 

literose  (lit'e-ros),  a.  [<  L.  litterosus,  ttterosus, 
learned,  lettered,  < litter  a,  litera,  letter:  see  let- 
ter3,^.] Distinctively  literary;  exercising  or 
manifesting  special  care  for  literary  form  or 
style.  [Rare.] 

Amongst  the  French  masters  Daudet  is  always  literose. 

Harper  s Mag.  (Editor’s  Study),  LXXVI.  479. 

literosity  (lit-e-ros'i-ti),  re.  [<  literose  + -ity.] 
Literary  character.  [Rare.] 


coal ; mineral  coal : in  distinction  from  xylan- 
thrax, or  wood-coal.  See  coal,  2. 
litharge  (litb'arj),  n.  [Formerly  also  lithargie, 
lithargy,  lethargy;  ME.  Utarge,  < OF.  Utarge,  F. 
litharge  = Sp.  litargirio  (also  Utarge,  after F.)  - 
Pg.  lithargyrio  = It.  litargiro,  litargirio,  litar- 
gilio,  < L.  lithargyrus,  < Gr.  Wapyvpog,  spume  of 
silver, </U'0qc,  stone,  +&pyvpog,  silver:  seeargent.] 

The. yellow  or  reddish  protoxid  of  lead  (PbO) 
partially  fused.  On  cooling  it  passes  into  a mass  con- 
sisting of  small  six-sided  plates  of  a reddish-yellow  color, 
and  semi-transparent.  It  is  much  used  in  assaying  as  a 
flux,  and  in  the  composition  of  flint-glass,  enters  largely  1ifhpr2  HiTR'pr'l  n 
into  the  composition  of  the  glaze  of  common  earthen-  l » a‘ 

ware,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and 
drying-oils. 


I’le  onely  now  emboss  my  book  with  brass, 

Dye ’t  with  vermilion,  deck ’t  with  coperass, 

With  gold  and  silver,  lead  and  mercury, 

Tin,  iron,  orpine,  stibium,  lethargy. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 3. 
Litharge  plaster,  in  med.,  lead-plaster  or  diachylon, 
lithate  (lith'at),  n.  [<  lith(ic)  + -ate i.]  A salt 
of  lithic  acid.  See  urate.  Also  lithiate . 
lithe1  (lira  or  lith),  a.  [<  ME.  lithe,  lythe  (also 
lind,  lynd : see  lind 2),  < AS.  lithe,  gentle,  soft, 
= OS.  lithi  = MLG.  Unde  = OHG.  lindi,  MHG. 
linde,  G.  lind  (and  gelinde)  = Dan.  lind,  gentle, 
soft,  mild,  tender  (cf.  L.  lentus,  pliant,  flexible, 


soft,  mild  (see  lenity,  lenient,  etc.),  and  in  the 
verb,  AS.  linnan,  etc.,  cease : see  lint.]  if.  s„ft ; 
tender;  mild;  calm;  agreeable. 

To  make  lythe  that  erst  was  hard. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  119. 
Atte  places  warme,  in  daies  lithe  and  drie, 

Ys  nowe  the  hilly  landes  uppe  to  eree. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

2.  Easily  bent;  pliant;  flexible;  limber. 

Thou  givest  moisture  to  the  thirsty  roots 
Of  the  lithe  willow.  Bryant,  The  River  by  Night. 
Young  maiden,  with  a lithe  figure,  and  a pleasant  voice, 
acting  in  those  love-dramas.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 

3f.  Pleasant;  fine. 

We  arc  comene  fro  the  kyng  of  this  lythe  ryche  [kingdom], 
That  knawene  es  for  conquerour  corownde  in  erthe. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1653. 
= Syn.  2.  Pliable,  supple,  willowy. 

The  sentiment  is  German,  while  the  literosity  in  the  lithe1 1 (llTH),  V.  [<  ME.  lithen,  lethen,  < AS 

ifirPr  Ti  9 (TPQ  nf  tlln  wapIt  i ci  rnimril  *i.t  4-  A v.  —1 : -.1-  7 74 7.  ’ . . _ 1 l n.  ..  . ' J - 


poorer  passages  of  the  work  is  second-rate  English. 

Harper's  Mag.  (Editor’s  Study),  LXX  VIII.  322. 
lites,  re.  Plural  of  lis1. 
litestert,  re.  See  litster. 

lith1  (lith),  re.  [<  ME.  lith,  lyth,  < AS.  lith  (pi. 
hthu,  leothu)  = OS.  OFries.  lith  = D.  lid  = OHG. 
lid,  MHG.  lit  =z  Icel.  lidhr  = Dan.  Sw.  led  — 
Goth,  lithus  (also  with  generalizing  prefix  nr-, 
D.  gelid  = OHG.  qilid,  MHG.  gelit,  G.  glied), 
limb,  joint,  member ; not  connected,  as  usually 
supposed,  with  AS.  lithan,  go  (see  lead1,  lithe3), 
for  the  word  does  not  mean  ‘that  on  which 
one  goes,’  but  prob.  formed,  with  formative  -th 
(Goth,  -thu),  from  the  •/  li  of  AS.  lim,  limb:  see 
limb^. ] A limb ; any  member  of  the  body ; also, 
a joint ; ‘ ...  - 

vision:  as, 
orange. 


lithian. 


fected  with  lithemia. 
lithent,  v.  t.  [ME.  lithnien;  with  formative  -re, 
< lithe,  soft,  mild:  see  lithe1,  a.  and  r.]  To 
ease. 

litheness  (lira'-  or  lith'nes),  re.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  lithe;  flexibility;  limber- 
ness. 

lither1)  (lira'er),  a.  [<  ME.  lither,  lyther,  lu- 
ther,  lithere,  lidder,  bad,  wicked,  false,  treach- 
erous, < AS.  lythre,  bad,  wicked;  cf.  D.  lodder,  a 
wanton,  adj.  loddering,  trilling,  wanton,  = G. 
lotterig,  slovenly ; see  also  litherly.  Cf.  Gr.  iXev- 
Bepog,  free.]  Bad ; wicked ; corrupt ; lazy. 

For  he  [Love]  may  do  al  that  he  can  devyse, 

And  in  lithere  folke  dystroye  vise. 

The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  1.  14. 
Her-of,  good  god  graunte  me  for3euenesse, 

Of  al  my  luther  lyuyng  in  al  my  lyf-tyme. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  437. 
[Appar.  an  extension  of 
lithe1,  in  simulation  of  lither1,  which  in  the 
sense  of  ‘idle’  (in  deriv.  litherly ) approaches 
the  sense  of  ‘pliant,  supple’:  see  lither1.]  Soft; 
supple;  limber;  pliant.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 

In  thy  despite  shall  ’scape  mortality. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  2L 

litherlurdent  (lira'(ir-ler,/den),  n.  [<  lither1  + 
lurdan.]  Laziness.  [Old  slang.] 

I am  alwayes  troubled  with  the  litherlurden, 

I love  so  to  linger ; 

I am  so  lasy,  the  mosse  groweth  an 
Inch  thick  on  the  top  of  my  finger ! 

Marriage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome  (1579).  ( Halliwell .) 

, (?)  = 
liederlich, 

S_w.  iiderlig,  lewd,  careless,  slovenly,  wanton, 
vicious,  dial,  also  light,  quick;  as  lither 1 + 
-ly1.]  1.  Mischievous;  wicked.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

He  [the  goblin]  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he. 

_ _ Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  32. 

2f.  Idle;  lazy. 

litherlyt  (lira'6r-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  litherly,  luth- 
erliclie;  < lither1  + -ly?,]  Badly;  wickedly; 
mischievously. 

Thei  hadde  lutherli  here  lond  bread  and  destrued. 

William,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2646. 
A clerk  hadde  litherly  biset  his  whyle 
But  if  he  koude  a carpenter  bigyle. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  L 113. 
Saise  to  syr  Lucius,  to  unlordly  he  wyrkez, 

Thus  letherly  agaynes  law  to  lede  my  pople. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1268. 


become  or  make  soft  or  mild,  < lithe,  lithemessH  (lira'er-nes),  re.  [ME.  lithernesse : 
Lthri  n i I.  intrans.  To  become  < lither1  + ' ' ’ ■ 


soft:  see  lithe1,  a.] 
calm. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  make  soft  or  mild;  soften; 
alleviate;  mitigate;  lessen. 

After  the  deth  she  cried  a thousand  sythe, 

Syn  he  that  wont  hire  wo  was  for  to  lithe 
She  moot  forgon.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  754. 

2.  To  relax ; make  less  stiff. 

Lome  mennes  limes  weore  lythet  that  tyme, 

And  bi-come  knaues  to  kepe  Pers  beestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  183. 

The  Grecians  were  noted  for  light,  the  Parthians  for 
fearful,  the  Sodomites  for  gluttons,  like  as  England  (God 


ness.’]  1.  Wickedness. 

Thei  als  wrecchis,  wittirly, 

Has  ledde  ther  liffe  in  lithirnesse  . 

York  Plays,  p.  498. 

2.  Idleness.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
litherness2t  (liTH'er-nes),  re.  [<  lither 2 + -ness.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  lither  or  lim- 
ber. 

litheroust  (liTH'er-us),  a.  [Also  lidderous,  lid- 
drous;  < lither1  + -orey.]  Wicked;  base. 

But  my  learning  is  of  an  other  degree, 

To  taunt  theim  like  liddrous  lewde  as  thei  bee. 

Skelton , Against  Venomous  Tongues,  1.  29. 


save  the  sample  !)  hath  now  suppled,  lithed,  and  stretched  - ...  ...  , , , # 

o onmvi a „ 4.  • 1 Ju.'  their  throats.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  368.  (Davies.)  lltnesome  (llTH'-  or  lith'sum),  a.  [<  lithe*-  + 

rs,so^din  K(7fandh“aP(^of  an  M,  v [<  ME.  lithen,  lytha,  < Icel.  “ L A,1,so.contr-  Kssome^  P)iant  : limber5 


[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Trewely  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chauntecleer  loken  in  every  lith. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  55. 
0 Willie’s  large  o’  limb  and  lith, 

And  come  o’  high  degree. 

Birth  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  170). 
lith2t,  re.  [ME.,  also  lyth,  property;  cf.  Icel. 
lydhr,  the  common  people,  AS.  ledd,  people:  see 
lede3,  re.]  Property. 

lith3t,  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of  light. 
Chaucer. 

lithif.re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lieth,  third  per- 
son singular  indicative  present  of  lie1.  Chaucer 
-lith.  [=  F.  -lithe  (>  E.  -life)  = Sp.  -lito  = Pg. 
-litho  = It.  -lito,  (.  L.  - lithus , Gr.  XtOog,  a stone.] 
An  element  in  some  compounds  of  Greek  forma- 
tion, meaning  ‘ stone,’  as  in  acroUth,  monolith, 
etc.  T ..... 


hlydha  (—  Dan.  lytte),  listen,  < hljodh,  hearing,  e ’ 118som,®;  , 

what  is  heard,  a sound;  cf.  AS.  hledthor,  hear-  Mthesomeness  (Iith  - 
ing,  a sound,  akin  to  hlud,  loud,  hlyst,  hearing:  , ?,ta!°  °Xb,e!!'?V1,be  or  lithesome, 
see  list1,  loud.]  I.  intrans.  To  give  ear;  at-  “ .la  G1.  _1.'a)>. n\ 


or  lith'sum-nes),  re.  The 


tend;  listen. 

Lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen. 

All  that  now  be  here.  Old  ballad. 

ii.  trans.  To  listen  to. 

And  vnder  a lynde  vppon  a launde  lened  I a stounde, 
To  lythe  the  layes  the  louely  foules  made. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  66. 

lithe3t,  v.  i. 

To  go. 

He  ne  durste  noht  . . . lithen. 

Ormvlum , 1.  8374.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

lithectasy  (li-thek'ta-si),re.  [<  Gr.  War,  stone, 
luTaaic,  extension:  see  cystectasy.]  In  surg., 


[ME.,  < AS.  litlian,  go : see  lead1.] 


„ , ----- , - same  as  cystectasy,  2. 

tho  nr\6S  of,minerals  14  oeeure  111  lithely  (11th'-  or  lith'li),  adv.  In  a lithe  man-  lithiate "(lith'i-at), 

„ r,  am..  , .....  ...  __  lithiate  (lith'i-at),’ 


[NL.,  < lithium,  q.  v.]  An 
(Li20)  of  the  metal  lithium,  it  is  of  a 
white  color,  and  is  slowly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
hydroxid,  acrid  and  caustic,  which  acts  on  colors  like  other 
alkalis.  — Lithia  emerald.  See  emerald.— Lithia  mica. 
See  lepidolite. — Lithia  water,  mineral  water  containing  a 
considerable  portion  of  lithia  salts,  found  in  natural  springs 
in  the  United  States.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  artificial 
mineral  waters  of  similar  constitution, 
lithiasis  (li-thi'a-sis).  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xtflia.mr, 
the  stone  (a  disease),  < Woe,  a stone.]  Inpathol. : 
(a)  A condition  of  the  body  in  which  uric  acid 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  stone  or  gravel  in 
the  urinary  passages,  or  in  gouty  concretions  in 
the  tissues.  (6)  In  a general  sense,  the  forma- 
tion of  stony  deposits  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of 
the  body. 

re.  Same  as  lithate. 
t.  [<  lithium  + -ate2.]  To 


lithagogue  (lith'a-gog),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  Wog,  lithemia,  lithaemia  (li- the 'mi -a),  re.  [NL.,  < ^impregnate  with  a salt  of  lithium 
astone,  + ayu’A,  drawmg  forth,  < ayuv,  lead,  Gr.  Mof,  a stone,  + alpa,  blood.]  Inpathol.,  lithic1  (lith'ik),u.  [<  GrJ^f,  of  or  for  stones, 

Also  called  < Wog,  a stone  (a  substance),  stone  (a  disease), 
etc.;  no  cognate  forms  appear  in  other  lan- 


carry  away.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  having  the  power 
of  expelling  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 


an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
uricemia. 


lithic 

guages.  Hence  -lith,  - lite , in  E.  words.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  stone. 

As  a general  rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithic 
ornaments  are  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  grace 
and  pliancy  of  plants.  J.  Fergusson , Hist.  Arch.,  I.  35. 

2.  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder;  uric.; — 
Lithic  acid.  Same  as  uric  acid  (which  see,  under  uric). 
lithic2  (lith'ik),  a.  [<  lithium  + -ic.]  Contain- 
ing or  related  to  the  element  lithium. 

Lithic  Iodide  gave  the  red  line  of  this  metal  (\V.  L. 
6705)  extending  all  across  the  spectrum. 

J.  N.  Loclcyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  160. 

Lithic  paint,  a mastic  of  petalite  (a  mineral  containing 
lithium),  sand,  and  litharge,  used  as  a coating  for  walls. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Lithichnozoa  (li-tkik-no-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  XiQog,  a stone,  + tpoc,  a track,  + C <?ov,  an 
animal.]  A name  given  by  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock 


3481  lithographic 

lithochromatic  (litii"'o-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Aron:  so  called  from  their  branched  form  and 
Xidog,  stone,  + xpcjfia,  color:  see  chromatic.]  petrified  state.  Edwards  and  Maine , 185o. 
Pertaining  to  lithochromatics ; relating  to  or  Lithodendruin^  (lith -6 -den' drum),  n.  [NL.] 
produced  by  the  application  of 


oil-colors  to 

stone : as,  lithochromatic  painting, 
lithochromatics  (lith//o-kro-mat'iks),  n.  [PI. 
ollithochromatic:  see-ics.]  The  art  of  painting 
in  oil-colors  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  the  stone  on  canvas, 
lithochromatographic  (lith-6-kro//ma-to-graf'- 
ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  XBog,  stone,  + xp&ya(.T-)i  color,  + 
-ypaifila,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  Same  as  chromolitho- 
graphic. 

lithochromic  (lith-p-kro'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  XSog, 
stone,  + color:  see  chromatic.']  Same 

as  lithochromatic. 

lithochromics  (lith-p-kro'miks),  n.  [Pi.  of  litlio- 

j „ . chromic:  see -ics.]  Same  as  lithochromatics. 

to  the  undetermined  fossil  animals  which  left  lithoclast  (lith'p-klast),  n.  [<  Gr.  XSog,  stone. 


Same  as  Lithodendron. 

Lithodes  (li-tho'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xd&dyg, 
like  stone,  stony:  see  lithoid.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Litliodidce,  containing  such  species  as  X. 


their  footprints  in  the  Connecticut  sandstones. 
Some,  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  gigantic 
birds,  are  now  believed  to  have  been  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles. 

lithification  (lithH-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  Woe, 
a stone,  + L.  -ficatio(n-) , < facere,  make : see 
-fication,  -fy.]  A hardening  into  stone;  the 
process  of  becoming  stone.  Rarely  used,  and  only 
when  it  is  desired  to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  uncon- 
solidated sediments  into  solid  rock,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  fossils  which  they  may  contain.  See  petrifac- 
tion. 


+ *n?,aaTrjg,  < K/'do,  break  in  pieces.]  1.  One 
who  breaks  stones. 

A party  of  horsemen  . . . were  ready  at  the  gates  of  the 
mosque  to  assist  the  lithoclast  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
executed  his  task.  . , 

Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  807.  (Dames.) 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  crushing  stones  in 
the  bladder,  particularly  for  crushing  stones  too 
large  for  extraction  in  the  course  of  a lithot- 
omy, the  instrument  being  introduced  through 
the  wound. 


Agassiz’s  Deep-sea  Spider-crab  ( Lithodes  agassizi). 

arcticus  of  northern  seas,  and  X.  agassizi.  These 
crabs  resemble  maioids  in  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance, but  belong  to  a different  group.  La- 
treille,  1802. 

Lithodidse  (li-thod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Litho- 
des + -idee.]  A family  of  anomurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Lithodes,  hav- 
ing the  carapace  triangular  or  somewhat  cor- 
date, with  elongated  rostrum,  no  abdominal 
appendages,  and  the  fifth  pair  of  legs  much  re- 
duced. 


W^-o,Sedimentswil.probahlytakeplaceu„der  lithodastic » ^ 


(Staudinger,  1861),  < I/ithocolletis  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  tineid  moths  containing  such  impor- 

ii  - T "a 7.  11  J d /ll,  « \ rn  n /* li  />vi' /"# 


and  Bedellia . They  have  no  ocelli,  short  and  thin  palpi, 
long-fringed  fore  wings  with  the  middle  cell  closed  and  7, 
8,  or  10  veins,  and  small  lanceolate  hind  wings  with  very 
long  fringes.  The  larvae  are  usually  leaf-miners,  hut  those 
of  (Enophila  live  in  fungi. 

LithocolletiS  (lith,/o-ko-le'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Hiib- 
ner,  1816),  < Gr.  XBok. illyrog,  set  with  precious 


heavy  "pressure  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  no  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breaking  of 
doubt  hastened  by  high  temperature.  stones  in  the  bladder. 

J.  Lc  Conte,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci„  3d  ser.,  IV.  468.  Lithocolletidse  (lith'o-ko-let'bde),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
lithing  (liTH'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lithe 1,  t’.] 

The  thickening  of  soup  or  broth.  [Scotch.] 
lithiophilite  (lith-i-of'i-lit),  n.  [So  called  as 
containing  lithium;  < NL.  lithium  + Gr.  <pi "hog, 
loving,  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  triphylite  contain- 
ing a large  amount  of  manganese.  It  occurs  at 
Branchville  in  Connecticut, 
lithistid.  (lith'is-tid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Lithistida,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters; lithistidan. 

II.  n . A sponge  of  the  group  Litliistida. 

Litliistida  (li-tkis'ti-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as 
if  *?u6l<jtoq,  assumed  verbal  n.  of  Tudi^eiv,  look 
like  a stone  (<  AiOog,  a stone),  + -ida.]  A large 
group  of  silicious  sponges  in  which  the  spicules 
are  more  or  less  clearly  tetraxial  and  are  inter- 
woven into  a dense  skeleton,  the  stony  body 
presenting  a central  gastric  cavity  or  many  ver- 
tical tubes ; the  stone-sponges,  it  contains  the  re- 
cent families  Rhizomortnidce , Anomocladinidce,  and  Tetra- 
cladinidce,  and  the  fossil  Megamorinidce.  ki  alias's  classi- 
fication the  Lithistida  are  one  of  two  orders  of  tetractinel- 
lidan  sponges,  the  other  being  Choristida,  and  are  defined 
as  Tetractinellida  with  branching  scleres  or  desmas,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  modified  tetrad  spicules,  articulated  to- 
gether to  form  a rigid  skeleton.  Also  hithistidaz  and  Li- 
thistince,  variously  rated. 

lithistidan  (li-this'ti-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lithis- 
tida + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group 
Lithistida ; stony,  as  a sponge. 

II.  n.  A stone-sponge  of  the  group  Lithistida . 
lithium (lith'i-um),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr./l iOog,  a stone.] 

Chemical  symbol,  Li;  atomic  weight,  7.00. 

A metallic  element  having  a silver-white  lus- 
ter, quickly  tarnishing  in  the  air.  It  may  be  cut 
with  a knife,  but  is  less  soft  than  potassium  or  sodium ; 
it  fuses  at  180’  C.,  and  takes  fire  at  a somewhat  higher 
temperature.  Lithium  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  solid 
bodies,  its  specific  gravity  being  0.5936.  It  forms  salts 
analogous  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  occurs 
only  in  combination,  most  abundantly  in  the  minerals  spod- 
umene,  petalite,  amblygonite,  triphylite  (and  lithiophilite), 
and  lepidolite  (lithia  mica). 


< Gr.  XBodiyog,  a mason,  < XSog,  stone,  + Styuv, 
build  (>  66yog,  a house):  see  dome L]  A shell- 
fish which  lives  in  a hole  made  hy  it  in  a rock, 
as  a date-shell  or  a piddock.  See  Lithodomus 

w _ and  Pliolas. 

tant  genera  as  LithocolletiS  (the  type),  Tischeria,  lithodomi,  n.  Plural  of  lithodomus.  2. 

' ■■  ' - — ■ Uthodomous  (li-thod'o-mus),  a.  [As  lithodome 


+ -otts.J  1.  Dwelling  in  rooks;  having  the 
characters  of  a lithodome : as,  Uthodomous  mol- 
lusks. — 2.  Done  hy  a lithodome ; pertaining  in 
any  way  to  a lithodome : as,  Uthodomous  per- 
forations. Sir  C.  Lyell. 


soXkav,  glue,  fasten,  < k , g .]  g 0f  sman  siz0  an<l  subcylindric  form, 

which  burrow  in  rocks,  and  are  known  as  date- 
shells.  X.  lithophagus  is  an  example.  Also 
called  Lithotomus  and  Lithophagus.  See  cut 
under  date-shell. — 2.  [!.  c.;  pi.  lithodomi  (-rod).] 
A member  of  this  genus. 

lithofracteur  (lith-o-frak't&r),  n.  [F.,  < Gr. 
XSog,  a stone,  + LL.  fractor,  a breaker,  < L. 
frangere,  pp.  fractus,  break : see  fraction.]  An 
explosive  mixture,  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
nitroglycerin,  mixed  with  silicious  earth,  or 
wood  fiber,  potassium  nitrate,  and  paraffin, 
used  principally  in  blasting.  Also  rend-rock. 
lithogenesy  (lith-p-jen'e-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  XSog, 
genus  of  tineids,  typical  of  the  family  Lithocol-  stone,  + yevecig , origin:  see  genesis .]  The  doc- 

j i trine  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  minerals 


LithocolletiS  blancardella.  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


lithlyt. 


An  irregular  Middle  English  spelling 
of  lightly.  Chaucer. 

lith.0  (lith'o).  A common  technical  abbrevia- 
tion of  lithograph. 

lithobibliont  (Uth-o-bib'li-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
?a dog,  stone,  + fitfiXiov,  a hook : see  bible.  ] Same 
as  bibliolite. 

Lithobiidse  (lith-o-bi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Li- 
thobius  + -idw.]  "A  family  of  centipeds  of  the 
order  Chilopoda,  having  the  body  unequally  seg- 
mented, with  9 larger  and  6 smaller  divisions, 
15  pairs  of  legs,  and  long  many-jointed  anten- 


letidse,  with  over  100  European  and  nearly  as 
many  North  American  species,  whose  larvee 
are  leaf-miners.  X.  blancardella  mines  the 
leaves  of  the  apple  in  the  United  States. 

Litbocorallia  (iith"o-ko-ral'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Xdog,  stone,  + KopdXXiov,  coral : see  coral.] 
An  abandoned  ordinal  name  for  the  fossil 
corals. 

litbocoralline  (lith-6-kor'a-lin),  a.  [As  Litho- 
corallia  + - ine L C£.  coralline.]  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Lithocorallia. 

litbocyst  (lith'o-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  XiOog,  stone,  + 
/dong,  bladder:  see  cyst.]  A vesicular  sense- 
organ  containing  an  inorganic 
concretion  or  crystal.  LithocystB 
are  present  in  the  veiled  medusEe,  the 
veilless  medusee,  the  Motlueca,  and 
many  other  animals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
lithocysts,  or  sacs  containing  mineral 
particles,  which  are  so  frequently  found 
in  the  Medusse,  are  of  the  nature  of 
auditory  organs ; while  the  masses 
of  pigment,  with  embedded  refract- 
ing bodies,  which  often  occur  associ- 
ated with  the  lithocysts,  are  doubtless 
rudimentary  eyes. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  115. 


composing  the  globe,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  their  form  and  disposition. 
lithogenoUS  (li-thoj 'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  XSog, 
stone,  + -yevijg,  -producing : see  - genous .] 
Stone-producing;  ot  or  pertaining  to  animals 
which  form  coral. 

litboglyph  (lith'6-glif),  n.  [<  Gr.  /.SoyXv<pog, 
carving  stone,  < XSog,  stone,  + yXxpeiv?  carve.] 
An  incision,  engraving,  or  sculpture  in  stone, 
especially  in  a precious  stone;  also,  an  en- 
graved or  incised  stone. 

lithoglypherf  (li-thog'li-fer),  n.  One  wbo  cuts 
or  engraves  precious  stones,  gems,  etc. 
lithoglypbic  (lith-o-glif'ik),  a.  [As  lithoglyph 
+ -ic.]  Relating  to  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving on  precious  stones,  gems,  etc. 
lithoglyphite  (li-thog'li-fit),  n.  [As  lithoglyph 
+ - ite 2.]  A fossil  that  presents  the  appearance 
of  being  engraved  or  shaped  by  art. 
lithoglyptics  (lith-o-glip'tiks),  ».  [<  Gr.  XSog, 
stone,  + E.  glyptics,  q.  v.]  The  art  of  cutting 
and  engraving  precious  stones  or  gems,  as  in- 
■*taglios,  cameos,  etc. 

lithograph  (lith'6-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  XSog,  stone, 
-t-  ypaptiv,  write.  'Cf  .lithography.]  A print  exe- 
cuted hy  lithography. 

lithograph  (lith'o-graf),  v.  [<  lithograph,  n.] 
I.  trans.  To  reproduce  bymeansof  lithography: 
as,  to  lithograph  a picture. 

Schweigger,  II.  intrans.  To  practise  lithography. 

J.  D.Dana,  lithographer  (li-thog'ra-fer),  n.  Onewhoprac- 

2-jointed tarsi,  and 40-jointed antennae.  L.ame-  1846.  ^ 1 1 „ rAo  lithnnrn 

ricanus  is  a common  United  States  species.  X.  Lithodendromnse  (lith-o-den-dro-m'ne),  n pi.  lithographic  (hth-o-grafik),  o. 

— - [NL.,  < lithodendron  + -mm.]  A subfamily  of  ph-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithography , 

fossil  carboniferous  stone-corals,  of  the  family  engraved  upon  or  printed  from  stone;  produced 
Cyathophyllidce,  typified  hy  the  genus  Lithoden-  by  or  employed  in  lithography : as,  lithographic 


n®.  The  species  are  of  moderate  and  small  size,  and  T.itihodendron  (lith -6 -den  '- 

11 nononn  Thmi  nro  nnmmon  linrlor*  otonoo  ill  vuvuvuux  vu  \ _s„ 


their  bite  is  not  severe.  They  are  common  under  stones, 
and  are  sometimes  called  earwigs  in  the  United  States. 
Also  Lithobiinae , as  a subfamily  of  Scolopendrida. 

Lithobius  (li-thd'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  XSog, 
stone,  + [Slog,  life.]  The  typical  genus  of  Li- 

thobiidee,  characterized  by  a flattened  form, 

...  . 


forficatus  is  the  corresponding  European  form, 
lithocarp  (lith'6-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  XBog,  stone, 
+ mp~og,  fruit.) 


dron) , n.  [NL . , < Gr.  ISoSevSpov, 
a tree-shaped  coral,  < XSog,  a 
stone,  + SevSpov,  a tree.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Lithoden  dr  on  hue. 
1820.  Also  written  Lithodendrum. 


Lithocyst  of  the 
Ephyra  of  Aurelia 
aurita,  with  pedun- 
cle.side  view—  arrow 
indicating  direction 
in  which  the  cilia  of 
the  exterior  work. 


A fossil  fruit ; a carpolite. 


lithographic 

prints ; a lithographic  press — Lithographic  crav- 
on.  Same  as  crayon,  2. — Lithographic  ink.  See  fail.— 

Lithographic  paper,  paper  used,  or  specially  prepared, 
for  taking  impressions  from  lithographic  stones.  For  or- 
dinary use  common  book-  and  map-papers  are  employed, 
but  are  specially  selected  from  those  in  which  the  bleach- 
ing-agents  and  substances  employed  in  the  size  are  in  kind 

or  quantity  such  as  do  not,  by  chemical  reaction  upon  ink  \ =*,  ... 

or  stone,  injuriously  affect  the  quality  of  the  work.— Litho-  AltilOlapaxy  (lith^o-la-pak  Si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ?udoc} 

graphic  pen,  a small,  very  fine  steel  pen  used  in  litho-  stone,  + Aairatjcg,  an  evacuation,  < Adnoaouv. 

hip.  wnrlr Ti fh/ttr-na n ~\  t_.  o n . • . 
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litholabe  (lith'o-lab),  n.  [X  LGr.  /tfia/eiinc,  an 
instrument  for  extracting  a stone,  < Gr.  Woe, 
stone,  + Xafipavciv,  lajieiv,  take,  seize.]  A 
device  to  keep  a stone  in  the  bladder  fixed  so 
that  it  can  be  acted  upon  by  lithotritic  instru- 
ments ; also  a forceps  for  extracting  the  stone. 


Lithospermum 

lithophosphor  (lith'o-fos-f6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  Wof, 
stone,  + <t>uc<f>6po;,  giving  light:  see  phosphor, 
phosphorus.']  A stone  that  becomes  phospho-- 
rescent  when  heated. 

lithophosphoric  (lith//o-fos-for'ik),  a.  [<  litho- 
phosphor + -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  lithophosphor, 
or  having  its  nature ; becoming  phosphorescent 
by  heat. 


ing  by  means  of  a traveling  carriage  which  is  run  under  a , .T?11?  ^ as  photolithography.  Imp Diet  " 

8craper-l>ar.  and  Uthographic  power  presses,  in  lltholatrous  (li-thol'a-trus),  a.  [<  litholatr-y  lithophvl  lithODhvll  flith'o-fil)  n rNL  <Gr 
which  the  pressure  IS  applied  by  means  of  a cylinder,  and  + -ous  1 Practising  or  nertainino-  tn  lithnlo  VYi,i.P+„  J-iuuopnyil  turn  o m),  n. 
which  generally  have  automatic  devices  for  dampening  and  ® dittos,  stone,  + <p  v\aov,  a leaf.]  A fossil  leaf  or 

Inking  the  stone  and  for  feeding  and  removing  the  paper.—  ..  .as’  'taolatrous  persons  or  rites,  imp.  Diet,  impression  of  a leaf,  or  a stone  containing  such 
Lithographic  roller,  a wooden  or  metallic  inking-roller  UuilOlatry  (li-thol  a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  AtOos,  stone,  a leaf  or  impression 

u,5cd ln  lithographic  printing.  It  is  wrapped  in  woolen  + harpeia,  worship : see  latria.]  The  worship  lithonhvsa  flith-o-ft'sHl  « • nl  K r 
cloth,  and  covered  with  leather  of  uniform  thickness  and  of  stones  of  particular  shares  Tmn  1 iioiiupnysa,  i.lun-0-11  sa),  91  pi  llt/iop/iyste  (SB), 

fine  quality.  Hand-rollers  have  handles  at  each  end,  cov-  lakS-nffiS]  i . r/ n . [NL.,  < Gr.  Wo;,  stone,  + <j,voa,  bubble.]  A 

ered  with  loose  leather  sleeves,  by  the  compression  of  ntitOieine  ( n-too  le-m J,  n.  K br.  Wog,  stone,  + spheruhte  having  a concentrically  chambered 
which  the  printer  can  produce  varied  effects.  Machine-  Li- Oleum  (<.  (ir.  eAaiov),  oil,  + -ine2.]  A yellow  structure:  so  called  by  von  Richthofen. 

...  lithophyse  (lith'o-fis),  n.  Same  as  lithop 
lithophyte  (lith'o-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Wog,  stone,  + 
[<  litliolog-y  + -ic.]  *<*>vt6v,  a plant.]  Any  one  of  the  polyps  whose 
" substance  is  stony  or  hard,  aB  corals  and  sea- 
fans. 

lithophytic  (lith-o-fit'ik),  a.  [<  lithophyte  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  lithophytous. 

lithophytont,  n.  A lithophyte. 

Coral  ...  is  a tithophyton,  or  stone  plant,  and  groweth 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 


*zSnd  used:in  ee- 

They  are  driven  by  friction-disks  running  with  the  bed  of  J • POfasitlO  sjan-diseases.  ~ r/  n-  n ^ . 

the  press.— Lithographic  slate.  Same  as  lithographic  AltnOlOglC  (lith-9-loj  lk),  a.  [<  lit) ^ „ . „mj 

stone. — Lithographic  stone,  a compact  slaty  limestone,  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithology  or  the  science  of 

color  aniLfifle  grain!.^fed  in  lithography,  rocks;  relating  to  stones;  concerning  the  na 
The  best  comes  from  the  flaggy  oolites  of  Solnhofen  in  • , • » , ’ , ° . , 

Bavaria;  but  others  are  got  in  the  oolites  of  England,  v21f9,0r  pOI“P°?ltlon  of  stone ; petrographic. 

France,  and  Greece,  and  from  Canada  and  Utah.—  iltllOlOglcal  (lith-o-loj  l-kal),  a.  [<  lithologic 
Lithographic-stone  dre3Ser,  a machine  for  facing  litho-  + -al.  ] Same  as  lithologic. 

laarPnhi»°hSt^Dmonmp0lishlllg  ‘a®1-1’  faces- lithographic  lithologically  (lith-6-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a lith-  , 
tMnning’lithographio  printnfj^-ink. mit^  is^reparedfrom  °logical  manner ; from  a lithological  point  of  at 
linseed-oil,  heated  and  then  burned,  rotnina  ^ View;  as  reararus  lithologic  eha.ra.<*t. or  H+l 


. — .and  retains  enough  of  view;  as  regards  lithologic  character  or  strue-  lithophytous  (lith'6-fi-tus),  a.  K lithovhvte 

Ee  lnk. the  necessary  ture : as,  strata  lithologically  distinct.  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  litho- 

llthologxst  (li-thol'o-jist),  n.  [<  lit h'-1 *-  -1'  6 


for  lithographic  printing,  but  not  enough  to  grease  the 
stone  or  paper. 


lithographical  (lith-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  litho-  ithVnln^ni'Xrs  'vrT'TF'  . 
graphic  + -al.]  Same  as  lithographic.  [Rare.]  a”-  (li-thol  o-p),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mog,  stone, 

lithographically  (lith-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  — Yi  ’ ■-  ^ey e‘v ’ sPea?;:  s.ee  -°l<>fJy.]_  _1.  P< 
means  of,  or  as  regards,  lithography, 
lithographize  (li-thog'ra-fiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  lithographized,  ppr.  li'ihographizing.  [<  litho- 
graph + -ize.]  To  lithograph.  [Rare.] 

This  picture  has  been  lithographized. 

Anhmologia,  XXII.  452. 

lithography  (li-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  iuTJof, 

stone,  + -ypatyia,  < ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  The  art  of  . . 

making  a picture,  design,  or  writing  upon  stone  llthomancy  (lith'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  i./Vior, 
in  such  a manner  that  ink-impressions  can  be  ^|onlX  + yavreia,  divination,  < unvnr,  a diviner.] 
taken  from  the  work,  and  of  producing  such  Divination  or  prediction  by  means  of  stones, 
impressions  by  a process  analogous  to  ordinary  As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination  from 

printing.  Lithography  was  invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder  strucMon^Trnv^  Helen  gr0Phet  t°r,et0’d  the..d®- 
of  Munich,  about  179a.  A special  land  of  stone  is  used,  faction  of  Troy.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

called  lithographic  stone,  (bee  lithographic.)  The  design  llthoinarge  (lith'd-mari),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xidoc,  stone, 
may  be  put  upon  the  stone  by  direct  drawing,  by  transfer  + L.  marqa , marl.']  One  of  several  imnerfectlv 
from  paper  or  from  another  stone,  by  engraving,  or  by  determined’minerals  or  mixtoeTof  Sra£ 


. . w litholog-y  + 

One  who  is  versed  in  lithology. 

. * j --  For- 

merly the  science  of  rocks ; as  used  by  some 
geologists,  the  study  of  specimens  of  rocks  in 
their  minute  mineral  characters : used  in  a 
broad  indefinite  sense.  The  designation  of  the  sys- 
tematic science  of  rocks  is  now  petrography. 


phytes. 

lithopone  (lith'o-pon),  n.  A substance  com- 
posed of  zinc  sulphid  and  barium  sulphate, 
used  as  a white  pigment. 

Lithornis  (li-thdr'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  XWog, 
stone,  + opvig , a bird.]  The  generic  name  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Owen  for  certain  bird-re- 
mains from  the  Eocene  clay  at  Sheppey  in  Eng- 
land, supposed  to  have  been  accipitrine.  The 
species  is  named  Lithornis  vulturinus . 


2.  That  department  of  medical  science  which  _ , . . — 

is  concerned  with  the  study  and  treatment  of  Lltnosia  (li-tho'si-a),  n,  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1798), 
calculi  found  in  the  human  body.  < ^r-  MOog,  a stone.]  The  typical  genus  o] 


...  _ o °f 

Lithosiid(B.  The  palpi  are  short,  squamous,  and  two- 
jointed;  the  antenn®  are  simple,  and  setose  in  the  male ; 


transfer  from  a photograph.  In  the  first  process  the  stone 
is  prepared  by  grinding  to  give  it  a grained  or  slightly 
roughened  surface,  on  which  the  design  is  drawn  with  a 
lithographic  crayon  precisely  as  it  is  to  appear  in  print, 
but  reversed;  or  the  surface  is  smoothed,  and  the  design  is 
made  with  pen  or  brush  in  lithographic  ink.  When  the 
drawing  is  finished,  the  stone  is  etched  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  then  flooded  with  a solution  of  gum  arabic  in 
water,  or  it  is  flooded  with  nitric-acid  and  gum-arabic 
solutions  combined.  The  acid  decomposes  the  soap  of 
the  crayon  or  ink,  and  leaves  the  marked  surface  of  the 
stone  in  a chemical  condition  that  fits  it  to  absorb  fatty 

inks.  The  gum-water,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  with  /i;  iw/  -\  7 

an  adherent  film  all  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  LltHOpnaga  (li-tnof  a-ga),  n.  pi. 
stone  which  have  been  left  untouched  by  the  crayon  or 
ink.  The  stone  is  then  passed  on  to  the  printer,  who 
“washes  out”  the  picture  with  turpentine,  after  which 
the  image  appears  faintly  defined  in  white.  To  print 
from  it,  an  inking-roller  is  now  passed  over  the  stone. 

The  wet  gummed  surface  resists  the  ink  and  remains 
clean,  while  the  design  takes  up  the  ink  and  readily  gives 
it  back  to  paper  under  pressure  in  the  press.  The  second 
or  autographic  process  is  by  transfer.  The  design,  pic- 
ture, map,  or  writing  is  made  on  prepared  paper  with  the 


all  of  which  are  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina, 
and  closely  related  to  or  identical  with  kaolin 
and  kaolinite.  Some  varieties  are  compact,  others  more 
or  less  pulverulent.  The  word  is  little  used  in  English  ex- 
cept as  the  translation  of  the  German  steinmark , literally 
‘rock-marrow.* 

lithopsedium  (lith-o-pe'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xidoc,  a stone,  + izaiiiov,  dim.  of  nai;  (mid-),  a 
child.]  A dead  fetus,  retained,  and  impreg- 
nated with  salts  of  lime. 

_ . _ [NL.,  neut. 

pi.  of  Uthophagus : see  Ulhophagous.]  A family 
of  bivalve  mollusks  containing  several  genera 
whose  members  burrow  in  rocks  and  other  hard 
substances,  as  Saxicava,  Petricola,  Venerupis, 

etc.  The  term  is  no  longer  in  use ; the  family  being  het- 
erogeneous,  its  representatives  are  by  modern  systema- 
tists  dissociated  ln  different  families,  namely  Saxicavidce 
(or  Glycimeridce),  Petricolidce,  and  Veneridce.  Also  called 


. ..-per  with  the  lAthophagoi,  Lilhophagi,  Lithophagidm.  Lamarck.  1812-18. 

proper  ink,  dampened,  laid  face  downward  on  a heated  lithophagi  (li-thof'a-jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see  litho- 


stone  and  pulled  through  the  press,  when  the  ink  leaves 
the  paper  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  The  after-treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  the  first  process.  Transfers  are  also  made 
from  stone  to  stone  in  like  manner,  to  save  from  wear  the 
original  drawing  on  the  first  stone.  The  third  process 
is  allied  to  copperplate  engraving.  A smooth  stone  is 
prepared  with  gum-water,  its  face  is  colored  with  lamp- 
black or  other  pigment,  and  the  picture  is  scratched 

through  the  gum  with  a steel  needle.  When  it  is  finished  9 r ' -1  ” 

the  stone  is  oiled,  and  the  oil  is  absorbed  wherever  the  T *-*  me  ^ s Llthopliaga. 

surface  of  the  stone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  needle.  The  iiltnopiiagia33  (lith-6-faj'i-de),  n.  pi. 
incised  design  is  thus  made  fit  to  take  up  fatty  inks,  which  Lithopliaqus  + -id(B.  1 ~ 

flri1  rpftl  Tt.pn  hv  fh  O fVIl  rw  rn  Oil  eurfona  Iamm  - — !4  i ~ 1 L l . ■ l . ...  . , -* 


phagous.]  1.  Eaters  of  stone:  applied  collec- 
tively or  indiscriminately  to  animals  that  per- 
forate or  penetrate  stones  or  stony  objects  to 
make  a nest  or  burrow  for  themselves  therein. 
Such  are  the  lithodomous  mollusks,  as  date-shells  (Litho- 
dormis ) and  piddocks  ( Pholadidee),  various  zoophytes,  an- 
nelids, etcL  See  cuts  under  date-shell  and  piddock. 


see).  These  four  processes  are  modified  and  combined  ... 
a great  variety  of  ways,  yet  In  all,  with  the  exception  of 
photolithography,  the  method  is  essentially  that  invented 
by  Senefelder. 

lithoid.  (lith'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  /.lOoEuirjr,  also  contr. 
lidodr/g.  like  stone,  stony,  < ViBoc,  stone,  + eMof, 
form.]  Resembling  a stone;  of  a stony  struc- 
ture: opposed  to  vitreous.  Seo  devitrification. 

By  the  progressive  development  of  crystallites  or  crys- 
tals during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  a molten  rock 
a glass  loses  its  vitreous  character  and  becomes  lithoid  — 
in  other  words,  undergoes  devitrification. 

Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  108. 

litlioidal  (li-thoi'dal),  a.  [<  lithoid  + -al.]  Same 
as  lithoid. 


a-  , - [NL.,  < 

Same  as  Litliophaga. 

a.  [<  NL.  litlio- 
. . . ..  ■ <t>ayeiv,  eat.]  1. 

Eating  stones;  swallowing  gravel,  as  a bird. — 
2.  Perforating  or  penetrating  stones,  as  the 
Litliophaga ; lithodomous. 

Lithophagus  (li-thof'a-gus),  n.  [NL. : see  li- 
thophagous.]  1.  A genus  of  mussels  of  the 
family  Mytilidce  (not  pertaining  to  the  Litho- 
pliaga ):  same  as  Litliodomus,  1. 
lithophane  (lith'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  Woe,  stone, 
+ -tfiaid/e,  appearing,  < tpaiveaBai,  appear.]  A 
style  of  ornamentation  adapted  for  lamps,  dec- 
orative windows,  and  other  transparencies, 
produced  by  impressing  sheets  of  porcelain- 
glass,  when  in  a soft  state,  with  figures,  which 
become  visible  by  transmitted  light. 


Lithosia  ( Cratmbidea ) cephalica.  (Cross  shows  natural  sire.) 
This  moth  is  a pure  silvery-white.  The  fringe  on  the  under  pair 
of  wings  is  long  and  soft. 

and  the  tibi®  are  short  and  slender.  There  are  nearly  100 
species,  and  the  genus  is  wide-spread.  L.  (Lexis)  bicolor 
is  common  in  North  America.  The  common  footman  of 
Great  Britain  is  L.  complanula,  of  a dull  color,  expanding 
about  1J  inches. 

lithosiid  (li-tho'si-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Lithosiidse,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Lithosiidse. 
Lithosiidae  (lith-o-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lithosia  + -idse. j A family  of  bombycoid 

moths,  typified  by  the  genus  Lithosia;  the 
footmen.  They  have  a slender  body,  filiform  antennae, 
moderate  three-jointed  labial  palps,  ample  wingB,  subel- 
liptical fore  wings,  and  unfolded  hind  wings  with  a con- 
spicuous frenulum.  The  larvae  feed  upon  plants  and 
lichens,  and  are  often  clothed  with  hairs  arising  from  pi- 
ligerous  tubercles.  There  are  about  100  genera,  and  the 
family  is  wide-spread. 

Lithospermesa  (lith-o  sp^r'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  18i5),  < Lithospermum  + -ese.] 
A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Boraginacese, 
typified  by  the  genus  Lithospermum,  and  char- 
acterized by  having  the  four  erect  or  incurved 
nutlets  sessile  and  attached  by  the  immediate 
base  to  a plane  gynobase.  It  embraces  17  genera 
of  herbs  or  low  shrubs,  including  among  them  Mertensia 
(the  lungworts),  Onosmodium  (the  false  gromwell),  Myo- 
sotis  (the  forget-me-not),  and  many  other  plants. 

lithospermous  (lith-o-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
/U'fof,  stone,  + airlpya,  seed:  see  sperm.]  In 
hot.,  having  hard  and  stone-like  fruit. 
Lithospermum  (lith-o-sper'mum),  n.  [NL. 
(Linnaeus,  1753)  (so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
nuts  or  seeds,  which  are  very  hard  and  have 
a polished  surface),  < L.  lithospermon,  < Gr. 
W6tynepyov,  gromwell,  < Woe,  stone,  + oirtpya, 
seed:  see  sperm.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the 


Lithospermum 
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litmus 


family  Boraginacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Litho- 
tpermese,  characterized  by  a corolla  with  a 
cylindrical  tube,  a usually  naked  throat,  and  a 
spreading  limb.  The  stamens  are  included,  and  the 
nutlets  smooth,  with  asmall  flat  surface  at  the  base.  There 
are  about  40  species,  growing  throughout  the  warm  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  a few  in 
eastern  Africa  and  the  western  part  of  South  America. 
They  are  rough  hairy  herbs,  rarely  undershrubs,  bearing 
purple,  blue,  white,  or  yellow  flowers,  either  solitary  in 
the  axils  or  (the  upper)  in  leafy  bracted  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes. See  gromwell,  alkanet,  3,  and  puccoon. 
lithosphere  (lith'o-sfer),  re.  [<  Gr.  X tOoc,  stone, 
+ atpaipa,  sphere:  see  sphere .]  The  crust  of 
the  earth : a designation  corresponding  with 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere. 
lithostrotion  dith-o-stro'ti-on),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
lithostrotus,  mosaic,  < Gr.  XBoarpuroc,  paved 
with  stones,  < Xdor„  stone,  + orpurAg,  covered, 
< GTpawvvai,  spread : see  strew,  strow.  ] If.  A 
kind  of  fossil  coral  found  in  Carboniferous 
limestone.  Llhwyd,  1699. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus 
of  fossil  rugose  corals  of  the  family  Cyatho- 
phyllidse.  Also  Lithostrotium. 
lithothryptic  (lith-o-thrip'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  XBo?, 
stone,  + dpmriKog,  able  to  break,  < Qpvwruv, 
break  to  pieces.]  Same  as  litliotritic.  Some- 
times, erroneously,  lithonthryptic. 
lithothryptist  (lith-o-thrip'tist),  n.  [<  litho- 
thrypt-ic  + -ist.]  Same  as  lithotritist. 
lithothryptor  (lith'o-thrip-tqr),  re.  [<  litlio- 
thrypt-ic  + -or.]  Same  as  lithotritor. 
lithothrypty  (lith'o-thrip-ti),  re.  [<  Gr.  XOog, 
stone,  + dpviTTuv,  break  to  pieces.]  The  opera- 
tion of  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder ; lithotrity . 
lithotint  (lith'o-tint),  re.  [<  Gr.  Xdog,  stone,  + 
E.  tint.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of  producing 
pictures  in  colors  from  lithographic  stones. — 
2.  A picture  so  produced, 
lithotome  (lith'o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  /.idorupng, 
cutting  stones,  < Xdog,  stone,  + regvetv,  ragelv, 
cut:  see  tome.]  1.  A mineral  which  in  its  rough 
state  has  the  appearance  of  a cut  gem. — 2.  In 
surg.,  an  improper  name  for  a cystotome. 
lithotomic  (lith-o-tom'ik),  a.  [<  lithotom-y  + 
-ie.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performed  by  lithot- 
omy. 

lithotomical  (lith-o-tom'i-kal),  a.-  [<  lithotomic 
+ -at.]  Same  as  lithotomic. 
lithotomist  (li-thot'o-mist),  n.  [<  lithotom-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  cutting  for  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

lithotomize  (li-thot'o-miz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pj). 
lithotomized,  ppr.  lithotomizing.  [<  lithotom-y  + 
-ize.]  To  perform  lithotomy  on. 

He  lithotomized  a man,  but  was  unable  to  extract  a stone. 

S.  D.  Gross,  Autobiog.,  p.  45. 

Lithotomus  (li-tliot'o-mus),  re.  [NL. : see  lith- 
otome.]  Same  as  Lithophagus  or  Lithodomus : 
a term  coined  to  replace  Lithophagus,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  implication  that  the  members  of 
this  genus  eat  the  rock  they  excavate.  Nitzsche, 
1825;  Voigt,  1834. 

lithotomy  (li-thot'o-mi),  re.  [<  LL.  lithotomia, 
< Gr.  AiOoro/iia,  a cutting  of  stones,  a cutting 
for  stone,  < Xdorifiog,  cutting  stones,  cutting  for 
stone:  see  lithotome.']  The  operation,  art,  or 
practice  of  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
lithotripsy  (lith'o-trip-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xtlog,  stone, 
+ rphl>ig,  rubbing!  < rpljinv,  rub.]  Same  as  litho- 
trity. 

lithotriptic  (lith-o-trip'tik),  a.  [<  lithotripsy 
(-tript-)  + -ic.]  Same  as  litliotritic. 
lithotriptist  (lith-6-trip'tist),  «.  [<  lithotripsy 

(-tript-)  + -ist]  Same  as  lithotritist. 
lithotriptor  (lith'6-trip-tor),  re.  [<  lithotripsy 
(.- tript -)  + -or.]  Same  as  lithotritor. 
lithotrite  (lith'o-trit),  re.  [<  Gr.  /-iOor,  stone,  + 
L.  tritus,  pp.  of  terere,  rub:  see  trite.]  An 
instrument  for  crushing  a stone  in  the  blad- 
der, so  as  to  reduce  it  to  small  particles  which 
will  pass  through  the  urethra.  Also  lithotritor. 
lithotritic  (lith-o-trit'ik),  a.  [As  lithotrite  + 
-ic;  partly  confused  with  lithothryptic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lithotrity;  having  the  property 
of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder, 
lithotritist  (lith'o-trl-tist),  re.  [<  lithotrite  + 
-iff*.]  One  who  practises  lithotrity.  Also  litho- 
thryptist. 

lithotritor  (lith'o-tri-tor),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sidog, 
stone,  + L.  trito'r,  a rubber,  < terere,  pp.  tritus, 
rub,  grind.]  Same  as  lithotrite. 
lithotrity  (lith'o-tri-ti), ».  [<  Gr.  XSog,  stone,  + 
L.  tritus,  pp.  of’  terere,  rub,  grind.]  The  oper- 
ation of  crushing  a stone  in  the  bladder  by 
*rneans  of  an  instrument  called  a lithotrite. 
lithotype  (lith'o-tlp),  to.  [<  Gr.  eidog,  stone,  + 
rvivog,  impression:  see  type.]  1.  A kind  of  ste- 
reotype plate  produced,  by  lithotypy. — 2.  A 


method  of  printing  from  lithographic  stone  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  type,  the  design  on 
the  stone  being  etched  deeply  enough  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  the  type-press.  E.  H.  Knight. 

lithotype  (lith'o-tip),  to.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  litho- 
typed,  ppr.  litho typing.  [<  lithotype,  to.]  To 
prepare  for  printing  by  lithotypy. 

lithotypic  (lith-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  lithotype  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  lithotypy ; printed  by  the  lithotype 
process. 

lithotypy  (litli'o-tl-pi),  «.  [As  lithotype  + -y.] 
A peculiar  process  of  stereotyping  by  pressing 
the  types  into  a soft  mold  or  matrix.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  types  the  hollows  left  by  them  are  filled  with 
a mixture  of  gum  shellac,  fine  sand,  tar,  and  liqseed-oil 
in  a heated  state.  This  mixture  when  thrown  into  cold 
water  becomes  hard,  and  forms  a plate  ready  to  be  print- 
ed from,  from  the  sand  present  in  it,  it  has  a stony  tex- 
ture. 

lit-house  (lit'hous),  m.  A dye-house.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

lithoxyle  (li-thok'sil),  TO.  [<  Gr.  lidog,  stone, 
+ f v\ov,  wood.]  A variety  of  wood-opal,  which 
retains  distinctly  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
original  wood. 

lithoxylite  (li-thok'si-llt),  m.  [<  lithoxyle  + 
-ite2.]  Same  as  lithoxyle. 

Lithuanian  (lith-u-a'ni-aji),  a.  and  «.  [<  Lithu- 
ania (see  def.)  + -an.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lithuania,  or  to  its  people  or  language. 

n.  to.  1.  A member  of  a race  inhabiting  Lith- 
uania, formerly  an  independent  country  south- 
east of  the  Baltic  sea,  afterward  subject  to 
Poland,  now  included  in  West  Russia. — 2.  The 
language  of  Lithuania.  It  is  one  of  a branch  of  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  tongues,  usually  called  Lettic  or  Lettish , 
and  most  nearly  allied  to  Slavic.  These  languages  are 
spoken  in  .parts  of  western  Itussia  and  eastern  Prussia. 

Lithuailic  (lith-u-an'ik),  a.  and  to.  [<  Lithua- 
nia + -ic.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Lithuanian. 

II.  ».  Same  as  Lithuanian,  2;  in  a wider 
sense,  same  as  Lettic. 

lithuria  (li-thu'ri-a),  to.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Udog,  stone, 
+ ovpov,  urine.]  The  presence  of  an  abnormal 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

lithwake  (lith'wak),  a.  [Also  dial,  leathwdke; 
< ME.  lithwayke,  lytliewayke,  < leothewok,  < AS. 
lithowac,  litliewac,  leothuwac,  with  pliant  joints, 
flexible,  < lith  (pi.  leothu),  a joint,  + wac,  yield- 
ing, weak:  see  lithl  and  weak.]  Limber;  flexi- 
ble; pliable. 

lithy  (li'THior-thi),  a.  [Also  dial,  lethy;  < lithe 1. 
+ -y1.]  1.  Lithe;  easily  bent;  pliable. 

Their  lithie  bodies  bound  with  limits  of  a shell. 

A Herrings  Taylc  (1598).  ( Fares .) 

2.  Heavy;  warm:  applied  to  the  weather.  LLal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lithy-tree  (ll'THi-trej),  ».  [From  its  pliable 
limbs  ; < lithy  + tree.]  The  wayfaring-tree, 
Viburnum  Lantana ; also,  Lithrsea  caustica. 

litigable  (lit'i-ga-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  litigaUlis,  < 
L.  Utigare,  litigate:  see  litigate.]  Capable  of 
being  litigated,  or  made  the  subject  of  a suit 
at  law. 

litigant  (lit'i-gant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  litigant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  litigante,  < L.  litigan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
Utigare,  litigate:  see  litigate.]  I.  a.  Disposed 
to  litigate;  contending  in  law;  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit. 

II.  to.  One  who  is  a party  to  a suit  at  law. 

In  all  the  Teutonic  bodies  of  custom  except  the  English 
and  the  Lombardic,  even  when  the  greatest  latitude  of 
seizure  is  allowed  to  litigants  out  of  Court,  some  judicial 
person  or  body  must  be  applied  to  before  they  proceed  to 
extremities.  Maine , Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  284. 

litigate  (lit'i-gat),  to.;  pret.  and  pp.  litigated, 
ppr.  litigating.  [<  L.  litigatus,  pp.  of  Utigare, 
dispute,  quarrel,  carry  on  a suit,  < Us  (lit-), 
strife,  dispute,  suit,  + agere,  drive,  carry  on: 
see  list  and  agent.]  I.  intrans.  To  carry  on  a 
suit  by  judicial  process. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  appeal,  still 
litigates  in  the  same  cause.  Ayliffe , Parergon. 

II.  trans.  To  make  the  subject  of  a suit  at 
law ; bring  before  a court  of  law  for  decision ; 
prosecute  or  defend  at  law,  as  a right  or  claim. 

It  is  taken  absolutely  for  granted  that  there  is  some- 
where a rule  of  known  law  which  will  cover  the  facts  of 
the  dispute  now  litigated.  Maine , Ancient  Law,  p.  31. 

litigation  (lit-i-ga'shon),  to.  [<  LL.  litiga- 
tio(n-),  a dispute,  < L.  litigatus,  pp.  of  Utigare 
(>  It.  Utigare  — Pg.  Sp.  litigar),  quarrel,  carry 
on  a suit:  see  litigate.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  litigating  or  carrying  on  a suit  in  a court  of 
law  or  equity;  a judicial  contest. 

It  was  a curious  coincidence  that  the  great  breach  be- 
tween England  and  Rome  should  he  the  result  of  a litiga- 
tion in  a matrimonial  suit.  Stuhbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 403. 

Nothing  quells  a spirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of  suc- 
cess. Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  vi.  8. 


2.  Any  dispute  or  discussion  dependent  upon 
evidence  for  decision.  [Rare.] 

Whether  the  “ muscular  sense  ” directly  yields  us 
knowledge  of  space  is  still  a matter  of  litigation  among 
psychologists.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  1. 

litigator  (lit'i-ga-tor),  n.  [<  L.  litigator > < liti- 
gare,  litigate:  see  litigate.']  One  who  litigates, 
litigiosity  (li-tij-i-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
giosita(t-)s , < litigiosus , contentious:  see  liti- 
gious.] 1 . The  character  or  quality  of  being 
litigious;  litigiousness. — 2.  In  Scots  law,  a tacit 
legal  prohibition  of  alienation,  to  the  prejudice 
of  a begun  action  or  diligence  the  object  of 
which  is  to  attain  the  possession  or  to  acquire 
the  property  of  a particular  subject,  or  to  at- 
tach it  in  security  of  debt.  Imp.  Diet. 
litigious  (li-tij'us),  a.  [<  F.  litigieux  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  litigioso,  < L.  litigiosus,  disputatious,  conten- 
tious, < litigiim,  strife,  dispute,  < Utigare,  dis- 
pute: see  litigate.]  1.  Inclined  to  litigate  or 
go  to  law ; given  to  the  practice  of  bringing 
lawsuits ; fond  of  litigation ; contentious. 

A rich  litigious  lord  I love  to  follow, 

A lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 

2.  Subject  to  or  dependent  upon  legal  contest; 
hence,  disputable ; controvertible ; subject  to 
contention : as,  litigious  right. 

No  fences,  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds, 

Distinguish’d  acres  of  litifjious  grounds. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  L 194. 
The  Governor  . . . encouraged  me  to  buy  it,  saying 
“that  such  kind  of  lands  only  were  lawful  here  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  that  this  was  not  in  the  least  liti- 
gious" J{.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  386). 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  litigation ; relating  to  or 
connected  with  legal  contention. 

They  view’d  the  ground  of  Rome’s  litigious  hall ; 

Once  oxen  low’d  where  now  the  lawyers  bawl. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid,  viiL 
I never  visit  these  scenes  . . . without  a very  vehement 
desire  to  be  disengaged  . . . from  litigious  terms. 

R.  Choate , Addresses,  etc.,  p.  134. 

The  litigious  sophism,  a logical  puzzle,  which  runs 
thus : A law-student  agreed  to  pay  his  teacher  a certain 
sum  if  he  won  his  first  case.  As  he  never  had  a case,  his 
teacher  sued  him  for  the  amount,  thinking  that  if  the 
matter  was  not  decided  in  his  favor  in  the  first  instance, 
he  should  necessarily  win  a second  process  for  the  same 
money,  because  the  law-student  would  then  have  won  his 
first  case.  The  student,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  if  the  case  was  decided  in  his  favor,  he  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  pay ; and  if  it  were  decided  against  him, 
then  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  he  should  not  pay. 
litigiously  (li-tij'us-li),  adv.  Iii  a litigious  or 
contentious  manner. 

litigiousness  (li-tij'us-nes),  ».  The  character 
of  being  litigious;  a disposition  to  engage  in 
or  carry  on  lawsuits;  inclination  to  judicial 
contests. 

Litiopa  (li-ti'o-pa),  to.  [NL.,  so  called  as  hav- 
ing a simple  aperture,  without  a spout;  irreg. 
< Gr.  Xr6g,  smooth,  plain,  simple,  + oni;,  hole, 
aperture.]  The  typical  genus  of  Litiopidce. 
The  species  are  very  small.  They  are  oceanic,  and  attach 
themselves  to  gulfweed  by  glutinous  threads. 

Litiopidae  (lit-i-op'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < Litiopa 
+ -idw.]  A family  of  teenioglossate  gastropods 
typified  by  the  genus  Litiopa;  the  gulfweed- 
snails.  They  are  related  to  the  Rissoidce  and  Cerithiidce, 
hut  have  filaments  developed  from  the  epipodium  and 
operculigerous  lobe.  The  shell  is  conic,  with  an  entire  ap- 
erture (whence  the  name)  and  a truncated  columella.  The 
species  are  of  small  size,  and  live  in  various  seas,  chiefly 
on  sargassum. 

litiscontestation  (li-tis-kon-tes-ta'shon),  to.  [< 
OF.  litiscontestation,  < LL.  litis  contestation), 
the  formal  entering  of  a suit  by  calling  wit- 
nesses.] In  civil  law,  the  submission  of  the 
formulated  issue  in  a trial  to  the  judge  for 
decision.  In  eccles.  law,  the  issue  of  an  action.  In  Scots 
law,  an  appearance  in  court  of  both  parties  to  an  action 
with  the  issue  defined. 

litispendencet  (li-tis-pen'dens),  n.  [<  OF. 
litispendence,  < ML.  litis  pendentia,  pendency  of 
a suit.]  Inlaw:  (a)  The  time  during  which  a 
lawsuit  is  going  on.  (6)  A plea  that  another 
^action  is  pending. 

litmus  (lit'mus),  re.  [A  corruption  of  laenms. 
simulating  dial,  lit,  dye : see  laemus.]  A pe- 
culiar coloring  matter  procured  from  Eoccella 
tinctoria  and  some  other  lichens.  It  is  prepared 
chiefly  in  Holland  by  macerating  the  lichens  with  a mix- 
ture of  urine,  lime,  and  potash  or  soda.  As  a result  of  the 
fermentation,  the  mass  finally  becomes  blue,  when  it  is  re- 
moved, is  mixed  with  calcareous  matter  to  give  it  consis- 
tence, and  is  then  allowed  to  harden  in  molds.  Paper 
tinged  blue  by  litmus,  called  litmus-paper,  is  reddened  by 
an  acid,  for  the  presence  of  which  it  is  used  as  a test;  its 
blue  color  is  restored  by  an  alkali.  See  archil. — Litmus 
on  rags,  or  tournesol  en  drapeaux,  a name  given  to  a pig- 
ment prepared  by  steeping  coarse  linen  rags  in  the  juice 
of  Tournesol  tinctorium,  and  afterward  subjecting  them 
to  the  action  of  ammonia  from  urine  or  manure.  The 
tournesol  en  drapeaux  is  used  especially  to  color  the  crust 


litmus 

of  certain  kinds  of  Holland  cheeses,  in  order  to  render  them 
less  liable  to  decay  or  to  attacks  of  cheese-mites.  The 
color  of  the  cloths  is  blue,  but  turns  red  after  application 
to  the  cheese.  — Litmus-paper.  See  above. 
Litonotidae  Klit-o-not'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Lito- 
notus + -Idas.]  A family  of  hypotrichous  oiliate 
inf usorians,  represented  by  the  genus  Litonotus, 
free-swimming,  soft  and  flexible,  and  of  lance- 
olate or  elongate  figure.  They  have  a narrow  and 
often  highly  elastic  neck-like  anterior  prolongation  ; the 
entire  ventral  surface  flat  and  finely  ciliated  throughout; 
the  dorsal  surface  smooth  and  glabrous,  and  mostly  convex ; 
the  oral  aperture  ventral ; a series  of  larger  preoral  cilia 
mostly  developed  in  advance  of  the  oral  aperture ; the 
pharynx  unarmed;  and  the  trichocysts  usually  abundant. 

Litonotus  (lit-o-no ' tus),  n.  [NL  (Wrzesni- 
owski,  1870),  <Gr.  7Urof,  smooth,  + van f,  back.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Litonotidce.  L.  fasciola  in- 
habits ponds, 
litoral,  a.  See  littoral. 

Litoralia  (lit-o-ra/li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  litoralis,  of  or  belonging  to  the  sea-shore.]  In 
Fieber’s  classification,  a subsection  of  aquatic 
hemipterous  insects,  including  those  which  are 
subaquatic. 

litotes  (lit'o-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /.itotk,  plain- 
ness, simplicity,  < Airdf,  smooth,  plain,  < X/f, 
smooth.  ] In  rhet.,  a figure  in  which  an  affirma- 
tive is  expressed  by  the  negative  of  the  contrary. 
Thus,  “a  citizen  of  no  mean  city”  means  one 
“of  an  illustrious  city.” 

litra  (le'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lirpa , a pound,  a 
silver  coin,  prob.  a dial.  var.  of  L.  libra,  a pound: 
see  libra.]  A silver  coin  of  Sicily.  Compare 
decalitron. 

litrameter  (li-tram'e-ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Hr  pa, 
a pound  (see  liter),  + phpov,  a measure  (see 
meter).]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids. 
litre1,  n.  See  liter. 

litre2  (le'ter),  n.  [<  P.  litre,  OF.  litre,  littre, 
prob.  orig.  * listre  (=  Pr.  listra  = It.  dial,  listra),  a 
band  used  in  draping  a church  for  a funeral  ser- 
vice ; prob.  orig.  a var.  of  liste,  a border,  band : 
see  list*,  lists.]  In  her.,  a black  band,  supposed 
to  represent  the  knightly  belt,  charged  with  the 
arms  of  the  defunct,  and  painted  on  the  wall  of 
a church  or  chapel  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 
This  variety  of  the  funeral  achievement  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a mark  of  very  high  dignity.  It  is  now  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

litre3  (lit're),  n.  [Chilian.]  A small  tree  of 
Chile,  Lithrsea  caustica,  with  very  hard  wood, 
used  for  axletrees,  cogs,  and  furniture. 

Litsea  (lit'se-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Jap.  name 
of  the  tree.]  A name  given  by  Lamarck  in 
1789  to  Glabraria,  a genus  of  lauraceous  trees, 
rarely  shrubs,  characterized  by  dioecious 
flowers  with  usually  a 4-  to  6-parted  involucre. 
There  are  nine,  twelve,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  sta- 
mens in  the  three-parted  flowers,  and  six  in  the  two- 
parted,  all  having  four-celled  anthers.  The  leaves  are 
usually  alternate  and  coriaceous,  with  a pinnate  vena- 
tion or  triple-nerved,  and  the  staminate  flowers  are  gen- 
erally sessile,  while  the  pistillate  are  often  umbelied. 
There  are  about  100  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
and  eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  One  species,  Glabraria 
geniculata  {Lnurus  geniculata  of  Walter),  occurs  in  the 
eastern  United  States  from  southern  Virginia  to  Florida. 

Litseeae  (lit-se'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Reichenbach, 
1840),  < Litsea  + -<?«.]  A tribe  of  plants  of 
the  family  Lauracese,  based  on  the  Litsea  of 
Lamarck  (1789),  which  is  antedated  by  Gla- 
braria of  Linnaeus  (1771),  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

litster  (lit'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  litster,  littester,  lyt- 
ster,  lyster,  a dyer;  < lit-  + -ster.]  A dyer. 
[Old  and  prov.  Erg.] 

No  madyr  welde,  or  wod  no  litestere 
Ne  knew.  Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  17. 

Litt.  D.  See  Lit.  D. 

litten  (lit'en),  n.  [ME.  * litton , lytton,  < AS. 
lictun,  a graveyard,  churchyard,  < lie,  body, 
corpse,  + tun,  inclosure.  See  like 1 and  town.] 
^A  churchyard.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
litter  (lit'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  littour; 
< ME.  liter,  litere,  lyter,  lytere,  lytier,  < OP.  litt- 
er e,  P.  litiere  = Pr.  leittiera,  littiera  — Sp.  litera 
= Pg.  liteira  = It.  lettiera  as  if  *lecticaria  (ML. 
also  litera,  literia,  lectnria,  after  OF.),  a litter 
(cf.  lecticarius,  a litter-bearer),  < lectica,  a litter, 
sedan,  < lectus  (>  P.  lit),  a bed;  < V legh  =E. 
lie1:  see  lectual,  lectica,  lectern,  etc.,  and  lie1.  All 
the  various  senses  are  derived  from  the  primi- 
tive sense,  a ‘ bed  ’ or  ‘ couch,’  whence  ‘a  porta- 
ble bed,’  ‘a  bed  for  animals’  (usually  of  loose 
straw),  etc.  It  is  an  error  to  refer  ‘ litter,’  a 
brood,  to  Ieel.  latr,  lattr , a place  where  animals 
produce  their  young.  The  E.  word  from  this 
source  is  the  dial.  1 after,  latter,  lighter,  lauchter.] 
1 . A vehicle  consisting  of  a bed  or  couch  sus- 
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pended  between  shafts,  and  borne  by  men  or 
horses.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  easy  and  fashion- 
able method  of  carriage.  Among  the  Homans  the  litter 


Ancient  Roman  Litter,  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
Rome. 


(lectica)  was  borne  by  slaves  set  apart  for  that  special  ser- 
vice ; it  was  in  common  use  by  patricians  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius. In  Europe  horse-litters  were  much  used  before 
the  introduction  of  coaches. 

Make  somowne  all  thyn  oste  an  thy  peple ; and  whan 
thei  be  alle  come,  do  the  to  be  bore  in  a lytier,  and  so  go 
fight  with  thyn  enmyes ; and,  wite  it  verily,  thow  shalt 
hem  venquise.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  92. 

2.  A form  of  hurdle-bed  on  which  a sick  or 
wounded  person  is  conveyed  from  one  point  to 
another,  as  to  a hospital  in  a city,  or  to  a field- 
hospital  on  a battle-field.  For  this  purpose  the 
stretcher  or  hand-litter  is  in  use,  consisting  of  canvas, 
about  6£  feet  long  by  3 feet  wide,  securely  fastened  at  the 
sides  to  two  hard-wood  poles  about  8 feet  long,  and  con- 
venient for  rolling  up.  Horse-  and  mule-litters  of  various 
forms  are  used  in  some  armies  and  in  American  frontier 
service. 

3.  A birth  or  bringing  forth  of  more  than  one 
young  animal  at  a time,  as  of  pigs,  kittens,  rab- 
bits, puppies,  etc. 

The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrowed. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  vi.  256. 
My  mother  had  ij.  whelps  at  one  litter, 

Both  borne  in  Lent. 

Marriage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome  (1579). 

4.  A number  of  young  animals  brought  forth 
at  a birth:  used  with  reference  to  mammals 
which  regularly  give  birth  to  more  than  one 
young  at  once,  as  the  sow,  bitch,  cat,  rabbit, 
etc.,  and  only  slightingly  of  human  beings. — 

5.  Loose  straw,  hay,  or  the  like,  spread  on  a 
floor  or  the  ground  as  bedding  for  horses,  cows, 
or  other  animals. 

Gromes  palettis  shyn  fyle  and  make  litere, 
ix  fote  on  lengthe  with-out  diswere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  313. 

6.  Waste  matter,  as  shreds,  fragments,  or  the 
like,  scattered  about,  as  on  a floor;  scattered 
rubbish;  things  strewn  about  in  a careless  or 
slovenly  manner;  clutter. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 

Stole  in,  and  took  a strict  survey 

Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Svrift. 

7.  A condition  of  disorder  or  confusion : as,  the 
room  is  in  a litter. — Indian  litter,  an  extemporized 
litter  made  by  attaching  three  cross-pieces  to  two  stout  sap- 
lings, by  means  of  notches  and  cords.  The  sick  or  wound- 
ed man  is  laid  in  his  blanket,  which  is  then  knotted  to  the 
framework.  In  storms  the  man  is  protected  by  a top  made 
with  a blanket  stretched  over  bent  twigs.— To  be  in  lit- 
ter, to  be  in  the  state  of  bringing  forth  young,  or  of  lying 
in  with  young,  as  a sow  or  a hitch. 

He  called  me  Turmots  and  arsked  what  were  the  price 
o’  pigs.  I arsked  him,  were  any  of  his  fambly  in  litter. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  116. 

litter  (lit'&r),  v.  [<  Utter , w.]  I.  trans . If.  To 
carry  in  a litter. 

These  Pagan  ladies  were  litter'd  to  Campus  Martius,  ours 
are  coached  to  Hyde-Park.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  112. 

2.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance on  or  over  for  bedding. 

At  last  he  found  a stall  where  oxen  stood,  . . . 
But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  226. 

3.  To  spread  a bed  for ; supply  with  litter : usu- 
ally with  down. 

I’ll  see  the  horse  well  littered. 

The  Suffolk  Miracle  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  221). 

4.  To  make  litter  of ; use  for  litter. 

Then  to  their  roots 

The  light  soil  gently  move,  and  strew  around 
Old  leaves  or  litter'd  straw,  to  screen  from  heat 
The  tender  infants.  Dodsley,  Agriculture,  iL 

5.  To  bring  forth;  give  birth  to:  said  of  mam- 
mals which  usually  produce  a number  at  a birth, 
as  the  sow,  cat,  rabbit,  bitch,  etc.,  or  slightingly 
of  human  beings. 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus ; who  being,  as  I am,  lit- 
tered under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a snapper-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  25. 


little 

6.  To  scatter  things  over  or  about  in  a care- 
less or  slovenly  manner. 

They  found 

The  room  with  volumes  litter’d  round. 

Surijl,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  he  supplied  with  a bed  or 
litter  for  bedding;  sleep  in  litter : as,  to  litter  in 
the  straw. 

The  inn 

Where  he  and  his  horse  littered.  » 

Habington,  Castara,  ii. 

2.  To  bring  forth  a litter  of  young  animals. 

These  [dogs]  have  in  this  City  no  particular  owners  ; . . . 
[the  Turks]  thinking  it  neverthelesse  a deed  of  piety  to 
feed,  and  provide  them  kennels  to  litter  in. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  45. 

A horrible  desert,  . . . where  the  she-wolf  still  littered. 

Macaulay. 

litterateur  (lit-e-ra-ter'),  n . [F.,  < L.  litterator : 
see  literator.’]  A literary  man;  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  literary  work;  one  who  adopts  litera- 
ture as  a profession. 

littery  (lit'er-i),  a.  [<  litter , n.,  + -yi.]  Con- 
sisting of  litter;  encumbered  or  covered  with 
litter. 

little  (lit'l),  a.  and  n.;  compar.  lesSy  superl.  least 
(rarely,  and  only  in  modern  obs.  or  dial,  use, 
littler , littlest ).  [<  ME.  litel,  litil , lytel,  Utley  lutely 
< AS.  lytely  litel  = OS.  luttil  = D.  luttel  =MLG. 
luttel  = OHG.  luzil,  luzzil , MHG.  G.  dial,  liitzel 
= (with  a diff.  base  lit-,  instead  of  lut-  as  in  the 
preceding  forms)  Icel.  litill  = Dan.  lille  = Sw. 
lillCy  lilla  = Goth.  leitils}  little ; also  without  the 
suffix  - ely  ME.  lit,  lyt,  < AS.  lyt  = OS.  lut  = D. 
(dim.)  lutje  = LG.  liit,  dim.  liitje  = Ieel.  litt 
(adv.)  = Sw.  liteUylitet  = Dan.  lidcnt  lidety  lidt 
(adv.),  little  (cf.  E.  dial.  litef  < ME.  lite,  lyte, 
abbr.  of  litely  lytel,  little,  etc.);  root  unknown. 
The  word  is  connected  by  Skeat  with  AS.  lytig, 
deceitful  (<  lotf  deceit;  cf.  Goth.  liutSy  deceitful, 
luton,  betray),  as  if  the  sense  ‘little’  in  size 
were  derived  from  the  sense  of  ‘ little  ’ in  spirit, 

‘ mean/  ‘base';  hut  this  is  improbable  in  itself, 
and  no  such  transition  or  connection  of  sense 
appears  in  AS.  use.]  I.  a.  Not  large  or  much. 

(a)  Of  small  size,  bulk,  or  compass ; diminutive,  ab^p- 
lutely  or  relatively : as,  a little  grain  of  sand ; a little  child 
or  man  ; the  little  finger. 

Thanne  was  the  place  to  litill  for  them  all, 
Wherefore  the  Sowdon  anon  dede  ordeyne 
A larger  place  owt  vppon  the  playn. 

Generydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1392. 

Presumptuous  man ! the  reason  wouldst  thou  know, 

Why  form’d  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  36. 

( b ) Not  large  in  number ; having  few  constituent  members 
or  parts:  as,  a little  army  or  fleet;  a little  city. 

If  the  household  be  too  little  for  the  lamb.  Ex.  xii.  4. 

(c)  Not  much ; of  small  amount,  quantity,  or  degree ; re- 
stricted; limited:  as,  a little  food  or  drink;  little  joy  or 
happiness ; little  influence. 

O thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt? 

Mat.  xiv.  3L 

There  was  too  much  talk  . . and  too  little  real  work 
done.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

(d)  Not  of  great  extent  or  duration  ; not  long ; short  in 
spaee  or  time ; brief : as,  a little  way  or  distance ; a little 
while. 

Our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  J.  157. 
(«)  Not  great;  small  in  consideration,  dignity,  consequence, 
etc.;  petty;  inconsiderable;  insignificant:  as,  a little  of- 
fice ; little  affairs  ; a little  accident. 

I wol  yow  telle  a litel  thing  in  prose, 

That  oughte  lyken  you,  as  I suppose. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Tale  of  AJelibeus,  1.  21. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel?  1 Sam.  xv.  17. 

These  considerations  have  given  me  a kind  of  contempt 
for  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  be  little,  when  I see  them  so  infamously  great. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  the  Third  A isc. 
Hence — (J)  Petty  in  character ; mean;  narrow;  wanting 
breadth  or  largeness : as,  a little  soul  or  mind. 

There  are  poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a poet-laureat. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  346. 
Little  assimilations.  See  assimilation.  — Little  ca  sino. 
See  casino.—  Little  ease.  See  little-ease , below.— Little 
fever,  go,  habit,  office,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— little 
hours.  See  hour. — Little  pott,  a pint  pot ; also,  the  con- 
tents of  a pint  pot.— The  Little  Entrance.  See  en- 
trance^.—The  little  masters.  See  masteri.=Syn.  (&) 
Minute,  tiny,  (c)  and  (d)  Scanty,  slender,  moderate,  (e) 
Insignificant,  contemptible,  weak.  See  littleness. 

n.  n.  A small  quantity,  amount,  space,  or 
the  like. 

Suche  other  tymes  when  we  haue  lytle  or  nothynge  a 
doyng  elles. 

Quoted  in  William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xxiii. 

A little  that  a righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the 
riches  of  many  wicked.  Ps.  xxxvi.  16. 

Walk  you  that  way, 

Whilst  I in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A little  this  way. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  4. 


little 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 
Alittle,  somewhat ; to  or  in  a small  degree ; to  a limited 
extent ; for  a short  time. 

Lenge  a lyttel  with  thy  lede,  I lo3ly  biseche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  614 
Here  is  her  picture  : let  me  see ; I think, 

If  I had  such  a tire,  this  face  of  mine 
W ere  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 

And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a little. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  192. 

Pray  stay  a little,  my  lord.  Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  63. 
By  little  and  little,  by  slow  degrees;  gradually.— In 
little,  on  a small  scale ; within  a small  compass : in  minia- 
ture : as,  the  history  of  one’s  life  in  little. 

Those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my  father 
lived  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece 
for  his  picture  in  little.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  384. 

Into  littlet,  very  near ; almost. 

For  which  we  han  so  sorwed,  he  and  I, 

That  into  litel  both  it  hadde  us  slawe. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iv.  884. 
Not  a little,  considerably.— TO  make  little  of.  See 
make  i. 

little  (lit'l),  adv.  [<  ME.  litel,  litil,  lytel,  etc., 
< AS.  lytel,  adv.,  prop.  neut.  acc.  of  the  adj.: 
see  little,  a.  and  n . ] In  a small  quantity  or 
degree;  not  much;  slightly. 

Master,  be  well  war  of  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  he  ys  leytell  howr  frende. 


liturgist 

bracing  not  only  the  foraminiferous  Lituolidoe,  but  some 
cephalopoda,  as  Spirula. 

Lituolidea  (lit"u-o-lid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
Lituolidce. ] The  family  Lituolidce,  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  an  order  of  imperforate  foramini- 
fers. 
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littoral  (lit'o-ral),  a.  and  n.  [Also  sometimes 
litoral;  — E.  littoral  = Pg.  Sp.  litoral  - It.  lito- 
rale,  < L.  litoralis,  belonging  to  the  sea-shore,  < 
litus  ( litor -),  sea-shore,  coast,  shore  of  a lake, 
bank  of  a river.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a shore,  as  of  the  sea  or  a great  lake ; frequent-  - r?rs,_ 
ing  or  living  near  the  shore:  as,  littoral  trade;  lltuolidean  (lit'1'u-o-lid'e-an),  a.  and  n.  [NL., 
littoral  fishes  or  vegetation. — 2.  Situated  or  ' Lituolidea  + -an. ] I.  a.  Lituoline,  in  a broad 
bordering  on  a shore : as,  the  Littoral  Provinces  sense  t specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Li- 
(Litorale  or  Kiistenland),  a division  of  Austria  ^olidea. 
on  theeast  coast  of  the  Adriatic.— Littoral  cor-  T • V'  0n.e  °_f  *be  Lituolidoe. 

Its  which  have  Lituolina  (lit//u-o-lI'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lttuola 
+ -iwa2.]  A group  of  Lituolidea ; represented  by 
the  genus  Lituola  and  its  immediate  congeners, 
having  the  test  composed  of  coarse  sand-grains, 
rough  outside  and  often  labyrinthic. 
Lituolinte  (lit,/u-o-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lituola 
+ -ince.)  A sub’family  of  Lituolidai,  with  test 
composed  of  coarse  sand-grains. 

" >lil  ' - - 


don.  See  cordon.— Littoral  rocks,  rocks  which  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  littoral  zone,  or  within  the  range  of 
influence  of  tides  and  breakers.  Deposits  thus  formed 
consist  chiefly  of  coarse  materials,  while  those  formed  in 
deep  water,  or  thalassic  roclcs,  are  fine-grained  and  often 
largely  calcareous  in  character.— Littoral  zone,  the  in- 
terval on  a sea-coast  between  high-  and  low- water  mark. 

II.  n.  A littoral  tract  or  region ; the  part  of 
a country  lying  along  the  coast. 


I'Or/C'C't'C'  iiuw i ireiiue.  uyai).  otJti  oUV/CWvv(l. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  22).  Littorina  (lit-6-ri'na),  n.  [NL. 

Vfirv  tho  limidd  mlcpnn  nn.tkn.]..  t / . \ 1 * " ' . . . _ _ t 


How  very  little  the  world  misses  anybody ! 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  285. 
littlet  (lit'l),  v.  [<  ME.  litclon , lytelen , lutelen , 
lutlen , < AS.  lytlian , become  or  make  little,  < 
lytel,  little : see  little,  a.]  I.  intrans.  To  become 
little  or  less. 

His  Godhede  luttulde  not  thei3  he  lowe  lihte. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  5. 
. n.  trans.  To  make  less.  Compare  belittle. 
littlebeak  (lit'l-bek),  n.  A brachiopod  of  the 
genus  Rhynclionella ; a rhynchonellid. 
little-ease  (lit'l-ez),  n.  A state  of  discomfort 
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guage  of  civilized  intercommunication. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Illyrian  Letters,  p.  139. 

Littorella  (lit-o-rel'ii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus, 
1771),  so  called  in  ref. "to  the  place  of  growth, 
< L.  litus  (litor-),  the  sea-shore : see  littoral.')  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Plantaginacese, 
distinguished  from  Plantago  by  the  one-celled 
ovary.  See  shoreweed. 

jittorina  (Ut-o-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  litus 
(litor-),  sea-shoro  : see  littoral.)  The  typical 
genus  of  J A l torihid a’ . L.  litorea  is  the  common  peri- 
winkle  of  Europe,  which  has  recently  become  abundant 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  used  for 
food  in  some  countries.  - — - - 


In  the  towns  of  the  Albanian  littoral  Italian  is  the  lan-  lituoline  (lit'u-o-lin),  a.  [<  Lituola  + -ine1.) 

Having  the  characters  of  the  genus  Lituola; 
being  or  resembling  one  of  the  Lituolidce. 
lituolite  (lit'u-o-lit),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *lituolus, 
dim.  of  lit uus,  a trumpet,  + -its*.)  A fossil 
lituoli  lie  f oraminifer : so  named  from  the  shape. 
Lituolites  are  of  microscopic  size,  and  abound 
in  the  J urassic  and  Cretaceous, 
litura  (li-tu'ra),  »i.;  pi.  liturce  (-re).  [NL.,  < L. 
litura,  a smearing,  erasure,  blot,  blur,  < linere, 
pp.  litus,  smear,  rub:  see  liniment.)  In  entorn., 
an  ill-defined  and  somewhat  obscure  spot,  grow- 
ing paler  or  fading  into  the  ground-color  at  one 
t " A *»  ■*■-»*  *>»  end,  as  if  daubed  or  blotted. 

'di^is  a mtt  h er s pee i escomnum to  H*?™*  ^'u-rat),  a.  [<  LL.  lituratus,  pp.  of 


are  used  annually.  L.  rudis  is  another  species  common  to 
both  continents.  L.  palliata  of  the  New  England  coast  is 
common  on  rocky  shores,  where  it  creeps  over  rockweed 
and  eel-grass.  It  is  very  variable  in  color,  either  plain  or 
marked  with  white,  green,  or  brown,  further  south  a 
larger  and  sharper-pointed  species,  L.  irrorata,  is  abun- 
dant. The  generic  name  has  been  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  it  is  now,  various  species  formerly  included  be- 
ing now  referred  to  other  genera.  Also  written  Litorina 


j , iionoc,  auj  umiig  Linn,  causes  uneasi-  , 

ness;  specifically,  an  old  name  for  a punishment  iorina  + -ida;.) 
causing  bodily  discomfort  or  pain,  as  the  stocks 
or  the  pillory,  or  some  especially  uncomfortable 
part  of  a prison,  as  a very  small  cell. 

Welcome,  sweet  friend,  to  liberty  of  air 
How  dost  thou  brook  thy  littlesnse  thy  trunk? 

Middleton,  family  of  Love,  iii.  1, 

Was  not  this  fellow’s  preaching  a cause  of  all  the  trouble 
m Israel  ? was  he  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little- 
ease  ? Latimer,  Sermons,  fol.  105,  b.  (Mares.) 

little-endian  (lit-l-en'di-an),  n.  [In  Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s  Travels,”  a member  of  the  Lillipu- 
tian party  which  contended  that  boiled  eggs 
should  be  cracked  at  the  little  end:  opposed 
to  big-endian.)  One  of  a set  of  disputers  about 
trifles.  Also  used  adjectively.  See  big-endian. 
little-go  (lit'l-go'),  n.  See  little  go,  under  go,  n. 


liturare,  rub  out,  erase,  < L.  litura,  a smearing, 
erasure:  see  litura.)  1.  In  bot.,  having  spots 
formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  : said  of 
a plant. — 2.  In  entom.,  marked  with  liturse  or 
indeterminate  spots  growing  paler  at  one  end. 
liturge  (li-terf),  n.  [<  LL.  liturgus,  < Gr.  ?.ei- 
Tovpyd;,  a public  servant,  a minister,  a Jewish  or 
Christian  priest:  see_liturgy.)  1.  A liturgist; 


V — ” / J «v.  *->  UU eo  UI.  UlOCUUUGI  l _ . , (jw.viu.  aiov  niiwoii  AJvLul  IIIU, 

or  misery;  hence,  anything  that  causes  uneasi-  Littorinidas  (lit-o-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lit-  vmi-ismau  pnesi:  see  aiurav.  I i.  a liturgist 
ness;  specifically,  an  old  name  for  a punishment  tomna  + -idle.)  Afamily  of  holostomatous  tte-  a Jewish  priest  as  offering  sacrifice,  or  a Chris- 
causmg  boddy  discomfort  or  pain,  as  the  stocks  nioglossate  gastropods ; the  periwinkles  or  sea-  tian  priest  as  celebrating  the  eucharist  or  lit- 
er tae  pillory,  or  some  especially  uneomfortable  — snails.  As  gen-  urgy.—  2.  A leader  in  public  worship;  an  offici- 

part  ot  a prison,  as  a very  small  cell.  erally  understood,  ating  clergyman,  especially  one  leading  in  the 

use  of  a fixed  or  prescribed  liturgy, 


Littorina  litorea,  natural  size. 


conic  or  subglo 
bose,  with  a round- 
. , ish  aperture  and  a 

spiral  corneous  operculum.  They  are  mostly  of  maritime 
habitat  and  generally  live  between  or  near  tide-levels,  at- 
tacned  to  rocks  or  stones.  The  family  is  now  much  restrict- 
ed by  the  exclusion  of  several  genera  formerly  included. 
See  glancl. 

[Origin  unknown.]  A 


jj  oco  lovuc  yu,  umier  yo,  n.  cu  ljy  exclusion  c 

little-glide  (lit'l-gud),  n.  The  devil.  [Scotch.]  Littre’s  glands. 

little-neck  (iit'1-nek),  a.  [So  named  from  a lo-  littress  (lit'res),  

cahty  on  the  north  coast  of  Long  Island  (Little  smooth  kind  of  cartridge -piper  used  in  th^ 
JXeck),  whence  these  originally  came  into  fa-  manufacture  of  cards.  E . H.  Knight. 
vor.]  A local  epithet,  noting  young,  round,  Lituaceat  (lit-u-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (De  Blain- 
hard  clams  of  a size  preferred  for  eating  raw.  ville,  1818),  < Lituus  + -acea.\  A family  referred 

l°p^e  ^Phalopods  and  composed  of  Spirula  as 
generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  absence  of  the  long  W<rU  as  ot  eertam  ioramimfers  supposed  to  be 
siphon  or  “neck’  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  common  related  to  that  genus. 

hw:  nfJL?renar7a'  Thfse  young  quahaugs  are  some-  lituaryf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  electuary 
times  called  pea-clams.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  litnofS  /lit'ii  ^ r/  \tt  / r 

States  the  name  little-neck  is  applied  to  various  edible  ■H*'**aT6  (lit  u-at),  a.  [<  NL.  htuatus , < L.  litu- 

clams,  as  Tapes  straminea  and  T.  laciniata,  Chime  sue-  US’  an  augur  s staff,  a trumpet : see  lituus.  ] In 
_ and  C.  simillima.  See  cut  under  dimyarian.  bot.,  forked,  with  the  points  turned  outward, 

littleness  (lit  1-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  *litelnesse,  < AS.  litui,  n.  Plural  of  lituus. 

<lytel, httle:  seelittle  a,n&-ness.)  The  lituiform  (lit' u-i -form),  a.  [<  L.  lituus,  an 
tw  wniSUaloty  °!  bein^  llttle>  1,1  aQy  sense  of  augur’s  staff,  a trumpet  (see  lituus),  + forma, 
rv7;Syn‘  Lfdeness,  Meanness  (see  meanness)-,  shape.]  Curved  like  a lituus. 

Smallness,  Littleness,  Pettiness,  and  nouns  formed  from  ad-  li+nito  fHf'ii  n rc  MT  T si.  si  i a 

jectives  given  in  the  list  under  little.  Smallness  and  little-  . .,e  (ht  u-it),  M.  [<  NL.  Lltuites,  q.  v.]  A 
ness  are  genera]  terms,  but  the  latter  is  stronger,  and  gen-  t.ossn  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Lituites. 

erally  implies  more  or  less  disparagement,  but  sometimes  Lituites  (lit-u-l'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lituus  an 
ofn;S^  Thet ypicalgennsof 

mind  that  busies  itself  with  insignificant  or  trifling  things. 

llttleshipt,  w.  [ME .*lutleschip,  lotleschipe;  < lit- 
tle + - ship .]  Littleness;  smallness. 

Hou  thi  fairnisse  is  bi-spit; 

Hou  thi  swetnisse  is  i-betin  and  ipit; 

Hou  thi  lotleschipe  to  scharp  det3  is  of  set. 


erally  understood, 
they  have  a wide, 
short  snout,  long 

tentacles,  eyes  at  lltUTglC  (li-ter  jik),  a.  [<  LGr.  AEiTovp-yacdg,  min- 
the  external  bases  istenng  (in  the  Septuagint,  pertaining  to  the 
and  ‘a  erad.™atawhh  temPl0  service),  < Gr.  leirovpyia,  liturgy : see  lit- 
nearly  uniform  lab  &ame  as  liturgical. 

eral  and  marginal  liturgical  (li-ter'ji-kal),  a.  [<  liturgic  + -al.) 
teeth.  The  shell  is  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a liturgy,  in  the  ancient 
Greek  sense  of  that  word.  See  liturgy,  1. — 2. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sacrificial  or  eucharistic 
worship;  in  a wider  sense,  used  in,  prepared 
for,  or  pertaining  to  worship  or  religious  cere- 
monies in  general.  All  services  of  public  wor- 
ship have  sometimes  been  called  liturgical. — 
3.  Specifically,  pertaining  to  or  employing  a 
fixed  or  prescribed  liturgy,  or  pertaining  to 
public  worship  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  a liturgy.— 4.  Noting  a part  of  a public 
religious  exercise  that  is  explicitly  directed  to 
the  deity  rather  than  to  the  worshiper,  op- 
posed to  didactic  or  homiletic liturgical  colors 

See  color. — Liturgical  fan.  See  fiahellumi. 
llturgically  (li-ter'ji-kal-i),  adv.  In  a liturgi- 
cal manner;  as  a form  of  public  worship. 

It  is  . . . proper  that  a portion  of  [the  Hible]  should  be 
daily  used  liturgically  in  the  public  schools. 

T.  Hill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  143. 
liturgies  (li-ter'jiks),  n.  [PI.  of  liturgic:  see 
-ics.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting 
public  worship.  Liturgies,  as  a branch  of  pastoral 
theology,  is  coordinate  with  poimenics,  catechetics,  and 
homiletics,  though  in  strictness  it  may  be  made  to  include 
the  last. 

2.  Specifically,  the  science  of  liturgies — that 

IS.  of  Ordfirs  of  nn"hlir»  ^1  


is,  of  orders  of  public  worship;  litur^iology. 

All  fit  I 4 “ ^ ^ ^ °0n}p£s?s  the  history  of  the  origin  of  liturgical  formula) 

iUl  ot  tne  species  are  of  Silurian  and  of  their  combination  with  one  another  into  liturgies 
— 0 _ . and  the  art  of  using  such  formulse  in  conformity  with  cus- 

typiftpd  by  thy  gy.fus  Lituites,  containine  the  ra_hturgiology ; a 

lituites,  generally  associated  with  Nautiloidea. 


Lituitidse. 

age. 


littleut  (lit'l f°Tu  i Frivall)'  P;  240‘  Lituola  (li-tu'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
llttlest  (lit  l-est),  a.  The  regularly  formed  su-  an  augur’s  staff,  a trumpet;  see  lituus .]  The 

lHtlnwnrtvf  nlf'V  a r/  j-  , of  LituoUdw.  Lamarck,  1804. 

nttleworth  Git  l-wferth),  a.  and  n.  [<  little  + Lituolidae  (lit-u-ol'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Lituola 

llO  • Tir/vntli  I ‘ J *1  A /*  • 1 i».  . . L " . 


V .7  ■ J 1U  UlU. 

specialist  in  the  study  of  liturgies. 

Minute  peculiarities,  which  would  be  of  interest  to  pro- 
fessed liturgwlogists.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  708. 

liturgiology  (li-ter-ji-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Utrovp- 
yia,  liturgy,  + -loyta,  < llyeuv,  say : see  -ology.) 


rut  i-tAi  , l uihuoiias  (in-u-or  i-ae),  n. pi.  [JNb Lituola  m -mugy.j 

ZZ-’J'l  L«-  Of  little  or  no  value;  worth-  + -idee.)  A family  of  imperforate  Foraminifera,  Jhe  scl„enoe  or  systematic  study  of  appointed 

charaote,r;.  destitute  of  moral  with  the  test  arenaceous  and  usually  regular  f?rm*of  public  worship,  especially  of  the  an- 
prmciple.  [Rare  or  archaic.]  in  contour,  the  septation  of  the  polythalamous  g’ent^onns  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

He  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  come  to  a forms  often  imperfect  and  tliA  phsmhora  See  liturgy. 

stranger.  He  defended  himself  by  saying  He  had  once  lvThvHnE  ,,  T “ , fl6"  liturgist  (lit'er-iist),  n.  K litura-u  + -istl  1 

come  to  a stranger  who  sent  for  him ; and  he  found  him  a fluently  [a byri nt  h l o . It  comprises  sandy  isomorphs  a [„  t,,,),'  ;,,  ‘ T *• 

httleworth  person. ’’  Boswell  °f  the  simple  porcellaneous  and  hyaline  types,  together  -V  loader  111  public  worship,  a liturge.  — 2.  An 

II  « A worthless  fellow  n hl«, .bo-.,., Wi  ' wltb8?me  related  species.  Lituacea.  Lituitce,  Lituolacea,  autnonty  on  liturgies ; a liturgiologist.— 3. 

W,  a Dlackguaid.  and  Lttuolea  of  the  old  authors  are  inexact  synonyms,  em-  One  who  uses  or  favors  the  use  of  a liturgy. 


liturgy 

liturgy  (lit'er-ji) , n. ; pi.  liturgies  (-jiz).  [Former- 
ly liturgie;  < OF.  liturgie , lyturgie,  F.  liturgie  = 
Sp.  liturgia  = Pg.  It.  Uturgia,<  ML.  liturgia, <Gr. 
leiTovpyia , also  Ayirovpyia,  public  service,  a pub- 
lic office  or  duty  (see  def.  1),  any  service,  esp. 
eccles.  the  service  or  ministry  of  priests,  pub- 
lic worship ; in  a restricted  sense,  the  eucharist, 

< XeiTovpyug,  a public  servant,  a minister,  eccles. 
a priest,  < 'Asirog,  Akirog,  also  Arilrog,  Ajjrog,  and 
Aairog , Aairog  (rare),  public  (<  A a6g , Aeug,  people), 

4-  *epyeivf  do,  work,  >lpyov  = E.  work:  see  work .] 

1.  In  ancient  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens, 
a form  of  personal  service  to  the  state  which 
citizens  possessing  property  to  a certain  am- 
ount were  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  perform 
at  their  own  cost.  These  liturgies  were  ordinary , in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  dramatic  performances,  musi- 
cal and  poetic  contests,  etc.,  the  celebration  of  some  festi- 
vals, and  other  public  functions  entailing  expense  upon  the 
incumbent;  or  extraordinary,  as  the  fitting  out  of  a trireme 
in  case  of  war. 

2.  A form  or  method  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ship ; an  appointed  form  for  the  words  and  acts 
used  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  word  denotes  especially  an  appointed 
form  for  the  holy  communion,  the  hours  or  daily  prayer, 
litanies,  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  burial,  penance, 
visitation  and  unction  of  the  sick  or  dying,  ordinadons,  and 
other  offices  such  as  are  contained  in  the  Missal,  Breviary, 
Ritual,  Pontifical,  Euchologion,  Horologion,  etc.,  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Greek  Church,  or  united  in  one  vol- 
ume in  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Liturgies 
seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  inheritance  or  adop- 
tion of  Jewish  forms  of  worship  and  their  adaptation  to 
Christian  purposes.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  especially  as  con- 
taining inspired  prayers,  praises,  thanksgivings,  etc.,  fur- 
nished a large  amount  of  liturgical  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  forms  given  by  Christ,  such  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  words  of  institution  in  the  eucharist,  the  baptismal 
formula,  etc.,  became  centers  of  development  for  the  new 
and  distinctively  Christian  parts  of  the  offices. 

3.  Specifically,  in  liturgiology , aud  as  the  name 
most  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
form  of  service  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  or  that  service  itself.  In  this  last  sense 
Latin  and  Roman  Catholic  writers  generally  prefer  the 
word  mass.  An  account  of  primitive  Christian  liturgical 
worship  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr  (in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  A.  D.),  and  this  agrees  with  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  a form  referable  to  about  A.  D.  250,  and  so  called 
because  incorporated  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  a 
compilation  attributed  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  Five 
great  groups  or  families  of  liturgies  are  recognized,  each 
of  which  can  be  referred  to  a single  original  liturgy  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  direct  derivatives  still  existing.  They 
are:  (1)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  (or  of  Jerusalem),  also 
called  the  Hierosolymitan  Liturgy  the  Greek  form  of  which 
has  been  somewhat  modified  by  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  ; it 
exists  also  in  a Syriac  Jacobite  form,  with  numerous  deriva- 
tives. From  its  Greek  form  came  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  (of  Cappadocia),  and  from  this  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom on  the  one  hand  and  the  Armenian  Liturgy  on  the 
other.  The  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom,  together 
with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  (see  below),  are  known 
as  Liturgies  of  Constantinople,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
used  at  the  present  day  by  the  whole  Greek  Church.  (-2) 
The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  (or  of  Alexandria ),  the  original 
Catholic  or  Greek  form  oi  which  has  been  influenced  by 
that  of  Constantinople.  It  is  used  also  to  the  present  day 
in  a Coptic  (Egyptian  Monophysite)  form  named  after  St. 
Cyril.  The  Copts,  however,  use  as  their  principal  liturgy 
one  named  after  St.  Basil,  different  from  that  of  the  same 
name  in  the  first  group.  The  Ethiopian  (that  is,  Abyssinian) 
forms  belong  to  this  group.  (3)  The  Liturgy  of  Sts.  Adwus 
and  Maris  (or  of  Eisssa).  also  known  as  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  a very  ancient  orthodox  liturgy,  and  is  he 
original  of  the  East  Syrian  group.  It  is  often  called  Nes - 
torian,  because  used  by  Nestorians,  and  because  the  an- 
cient Malabar  and  other  Nestorian  liturgies  are  derived 
from  it.  (4)  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter  (or  of  Jlome\  the  earli- 
est extant  forms  of  which  are  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian 
Sacramentaries.  It  is  the  principal  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
or  Petrine  group,  and  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  all 
the  liturgies  in  the  Latin  language  — that  is,  those  in  this 
and  the  next  group.  Allied  but  independent  forms  are  the 
Ambrosian  Liturjy,  which  is  that  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Milan,  still  sometimes  used,  and  the  liturgies  or  uses  of 
the  Anglo-  ^axon  aud  medieval  English  Church,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  Use  of  Sarum.  These  medi- 
eval English  uses  are  the  sources  of  the  Communion  Office 
in  the  successive  revisions  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book. 
The  Nonjurors’  office  of  1718  and  the  Scottish  office  of 
1764  were,  however,  largely  conformed  to  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James,  and  from  these  the  American  office  derives  its 
prayer  of  consecration.  (5)  The  Liturgg  of  St.  Paul  (or 
of  St.  John),  also  called  the  Liturgy  of  Ephesus,  is  the  in- 
ferred original  of  the  so-called  Ephesine  Liturgies,  these 
names  being  not  historical  or  traditional,  but  the  gener- 
ally accepted  result  of  scientific  combination.  These  lit- 
urgies are  also  called  Gallican  or  Hispano-Gallican,  and 
are  the  forms.  Latin  in  language,  ancien'ly  used  in  Brit- 
ain, Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  traced  through  the  church  at 
Lyons  to  Ephesus.  The  varieties  used  in  Gaul  have  been 
supplanted  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Roman 
form,  which  has  also  been  substituted  since  the  eleventh 
century  for  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Spain,  known  as  the 
Mozarabic.  This  last,  however,  as  revived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  is  still 
used  in  three  or  four  chapels  or  churches,  but  with  some 
assimilation  to  the  Roman  rite. — Liturgy  or  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,  an  office  with  a communion  (the  elements 
having  been  consecrated  at  a previous  celebration),  but  no 
consecration,  and  therefore  not  a liturgy  or  mass  in  the 
strict  sense  of  these  words.  Such  a service  (containing 
parts  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom)  is  said  in  the  Greek 
Church  throughout  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
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and  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  the  rite  is  confined  to  Good  Friday. 

Litus  (li'tus),  7i.  [ML.,  also  letus , Icetus;  AS. 

Icet:  see  Icet.]  In  old  Saxon  law , a member  of 
the  third  order  in  the  nation,  the  first  being 
the  nobilis,  and  the  second  the  ingenuus,  cor- 
responding to  the  eorly  the  ceorl , and  the  Icet 
of  the  Kentish  laws. 

The  litus  appears  to  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  nation.  . . . Instead  of  being  a mere  dependent 
with  no  political  rights,  the  remnant  of  a conquered  alien 
people,  he  is  free  in  relation  to  every  one  but  his  lord, 
and  simply  unfree  as  cultivating  land  of  which  he  is  not 
the  owner.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. , § 22. 

lituus  (lit'u-ns),  n. ; pi.  litui  (-1).  [L.,  an  augur’s 
staff,  a trumpet;  supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  meaning  ‘ crooked.’]  1 . In  Rom.  antiq. : 

(a)  A staff  with  a recurved  or  crooked  top,  used 

by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens;  an 
augural  wand.  (&)  An  instrument  of  martial 
music ; a kind  of  trumpet  curved  at  the  outer 
extremity,  and  having  a shrill  tone. — 2.  A spi- 
ral of  which  

the  character-  Asss 

istic  property  Lituus> 

is  that  the 

squares  of  any  two  radii  vectores  are  reciprocal- 
ly proportional  to  the  angles  which  they  respec- 
tively make  with  a certain  line  which  is  given 
in  position  and  which  is  an  asymptote  to  the 
spiral.  This  name  was  given  by  Cotes  (died 
1716). — 3.  [ cap .]  In  zodl.:  (a)  A genus  of 
cephalopods;  same  as  Spirula.  BreijTi,  1732. 

( b ) A genus  of  gastropods:  same  as  Cyclostoma. 
Marty  n,  1784. 

liunt,  7i.  A Middle  English  form  of  lion. 
livable  (liv'a-bl),  a.  [Also  liveable;  < live1  + 
-able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  lived,  or  of  being 
spent  or  passed  in  more  or  less  content.  [Rare.] 
Life  at  the  moment  was  livable  without  it  [human  in- 
tercourse], for  there  was  no  bar  between  her  and  her  lover. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  What's  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  333. 

2.  Capable  of  being  lived  in ; fit  for  residence. 
[Rare.] 

They  were  quite  liveable  quarters. 

M.  Collins,  The  Ivory  Gate,  i.  194. 

I doubt  if  there  was  ever  anywhere  a livable  house  . . . 
that  was  not  the  creation  of  a refined  woman. 

^ Harper’ 8 Mag.,  LXXVI.  875. 

live1  (liv),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lived,  ppr.  living. 
[<  ME.  liven,  livien,  luvien,  libben,  < AS.  lifian, 
lyfian,  leafian,  libban  (pret.  lifode)  — OS.  libbian 
= OFries.  leva,  liva,  libba  = D.  MLG.  LG.  leven 
= OHG.  leben,  MHG.  G.  leben  = Icel.  Ufa  = 
Dan.  leve  = Sw.  lefva  = Gotb.  liban  (pret.  Ii- 
baida),  live,  in  Icel.  also  remain,  be  left  (ef. 
Goth,  af-lifnan,  be  left);  a secondary  verb,  from 
the  stem  of  AS.  *lifan  (in  comp,  belifan  = OS. 
bilibhan  = OFries.  biliva  = D.  blijven  = OHG. 
biliban,  MHG.  be’iben,  bliben  = Dan.  blive  = Sw. 
blifva),  remain,  be  left,  whence  also  ult.  AS. 
lif,  life,  Icefan,  leave,  laf,  what  is  left:  see  life, 
leave 1,  Zare3.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  continue  in  be- 
ing ; remain  or  be  kept  alive ; not  to  die,  perish, 
or  be  destroyed : said  of  both  animate  and  in- 
animate things,  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

The  trespass  still  doth  live,  albee  the  person  dye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  28. 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  76. 
The  Skiff  was  much  overloaded  and  would  scarce  haue 
lived  in  that  extreame  tempest  had  she  beene  empty. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  217. 
If  I live  till  May  come  twelvemonth,  you  are  sure  of  me 
again.  Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  273. 

In  the  upper  church  also,  the  columns  of  the  elder 
building  have  . . . lived  through  all  repairs. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  02. 

2.  To  have  life;  possess  organic  vitality;  be 
capable  of  performing  vital  functions : said  of 
animals  and  plants. 

In  that  See  of  Libye  is  no  Fissche : for  thei  mowe  not 
lyve  ne  dure,  for  the  gret  hete  of  the  Sonne. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  144. 
What  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death? 

Ps.  lxxxix.  48. 

Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give ; 

For  all  things  have  an  equal  light  to  live. 

Dryden,  Pythag.  Philos. , 1.  706. 
The  bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived  and  roar’d 
Before  man  was.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  To  use  or  pass  life;  direct  the  course  of  one’s 
life;  regulate  one’smanner  of  existing:  as,  to  live 
well  or  ill,  in  either  a physical  or  a moral  sense. 

Ensaumple  suthly  forto  gif 
To  tham  that  in  his  law  wald  lif. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
To  he  a Christian  was  not  to  fight  for  the  Faith,  but  to 
live  by  it.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

Unblemished  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  1.  523. 
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True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I live. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Hence,  used  absolutely — 4.  To  make  full  use 
of  life  or  its  opportunities;  get  the  greatest 
advantage  or  enjoyment  from  existence. 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 

To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I have  lived  to-day. 

Dryden,  Imit.  of  Horace’s  Odes,  III.  xxix.  65. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 

Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Doddridge,  Epigram  on  his  Family  Arms. 

Of  him  [Charles  XII.  of  Sweden]  we  may  say  that  he 
led  a life  more  remote  from  death,  and  in  fact  lived  more, 
than  any  other  man.  Emerson,  Courage. 

5.  To  abide;  have' or  make  an  abiding-place ; 
dwell  or  reside ; have  place : as,  to  live  in  a 
town;  to  live  with  one’s  parents. 

There  was  one  Anna,  a prophetess : . . . she  was  of  a 
great  age,  and  had  lived  with  an  husband  seven  years  from 
her  virginity.  Luke  iL  36. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  L 2.  176. 

It  is  certainly  a very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to  live 
with  all  kinds  of  dispositions.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  386. 

A horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Line  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

6.  To  have  means  of  subsistence;  receive  or 
procure  a maintenance ; get  a livelihood:  as,  to 
live  on  one’s  income. 

They  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospeL 

1 Cor.  ix.  14. 

Vio.  Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I live  by  the  church. 

Shak. , T.  N.,  iii.  L 2. 
No  ill  men, 

That  live  by  violence  and  strong  oppression, 

Come  thither.  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  2. 

7.  To  feed;  subsist;  be  nourished:  with  by 
before  the  means  or  method,  and  on  or  upon 
(sometimes  with ) before  the  material : as,  cattle 
live  on  grass  and  grain ; to  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

It  behovethe  Men  to  here  Vitaile  with  hem  that  schalle 
duren  hem  in  the  Desertes,  and  other  necessaries  for  to 
lyve  by.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  68. 

I had  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a windmill,  far, 

Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iiL  L 16L 
Sell  their  presented  partridges  and  fruits, 

And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  iL  52. 

I speak  the  truth  as  I live  by  bread ! 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

8.  In  Scrip.,  to  have  spiritual  life,  either  here 
or  hereafter ; exist  or  be  sustained  spiritually. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  GaL  iiL  IL 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed ; . . . 

I trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 
I find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Int. 

Living  at  heck  and  manger.  See  hecki.—  To  live  and 
lookt,  to  live  : a pleonastic  phrase. 

Ac  yf  ich  may  lyue  and  loke  ich  shal  go  lerne  bettere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  57: 

To  live  but  and  ben.  See  ben i,  n.— To  live  by  one’s 
fingers’  ends.  See  finger.—  To  live  by  one’s  hands. 
See  hand.—  To  live  fast.  See  fastf.—To  live  in  a glass 
house.  See  glass. — To  live  in  clover.  S ee  clover.—  To 
live  like  fighting-cocks.  See  fighting -cock.— To  live 
on  the  cross.  See  crossi.— To  live  out,  to  be  away  from 
home  in  domestic  service.  [Colloq.  and  local,  U.  S.] 

She  came  to  this  city,  and  lived  out  as  a cook. 

New  York  Tribune,  quoted  in  Bartlett. 

She  has  never  lived  out  before. 

Mrs.  Terhune,  The  Hidden  Path,  p.  78. 

To  live  under,  to  be  tenant  to.— To  live  under  canvas. 

See  canvas.—  To  live  UP  to,  to  order  one’s  life  in  accor- 
dance wi  h ; not  live  below  the  standard  of  : as,  to  live  up 
to  one’s  theories. 

Editors  of  mortals  alone  live  up  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, and,  forgetting  1 he  things  that  are  behind,  ever  press 
forward  to  those  which  are  before. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  655 

=Syn.  5.  Sojourn,  Continue,  etc.  See  abide l. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  continue  in  constantly  or  ha- 
bitually; pass;  spend:  as,  to  live  a life  of  ease. 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  . . . 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L 72. 

But  let  me  live  my  life.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  prayers,  unless  they  live  them  too. 

Parker. 

To  live  down,  to  live  so  as  to  disprove ; efface  or  remove 
by  one’s  subsequent  conduct  the  effects  of  (a  calumny, 
grief,  or  mistake). 

Leaving  her  husband  to  ponder  how  she  and  he  had  each 
lived  their  sorrow  down.  Jeaffreson,  Live  it  Down,  ii. 

Write  down  that  rubbish  you  can’t — live  it  down  you 
may.  Rvlwer,  My  Novel,  i.  7. 
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To  live  out,  to  continue  alive  through  or  to  the  end  of : as, 
* to  live  out  a war  or  a term  of  office ; he  lived  out  the  century. 
live3  (liv),  a.  [By  apheresis  from  alive,  orig. 
on  life  (ME.  on  live):  see  alive.  As  now  used 
alive  is  retained  in  the  orig.  predicate  use,  while 
live  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  attributive 
use.]  1.  Being  in  life;  living;  animate;  not 
dead:  as,  a live  animal  or  plant. 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid, 

Will  make  a man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Shat,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 172. 

2.  Lively^  animated;  alert;  energetic;  not 
listless  or  inert:  as,  a live  preacher ; a toe  book. 
[U.  S.] 

We  aim  first  of  all  to  make  a live  newspaper — -to  give 
everything  in  this  region  that  people  want,  briefly,  intel- 
ligently, succinctly  stated.  S.  liowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  97. 

3.  Manifesting  life  or  energy;  acting  as  if  with 
living  force ; effective ; operative ; ready  for 
immediate  use  or  work;  under  pressure,  as 
of  steam : as,  a live  machine ; live  steam,  etc. 
See  phrases  below. 

In  that  dreary  solitude,  so  far  from  this  live  and  warm 
world,  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 

W.  Barrows , Oregon,  p.  33. 

4.  Glowing;  vivid:  as,  a live  coal. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  having  a live 
coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from 
off  the  altar.  Isa.  vl  6. 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  963. 

There  is  such  a live  sparkle  on  the  water. 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport,  p.  199. 

6.  Fresh;  not  stale  or  impure. 

But  his  essences  turned  the  live  air  sick. 

Tennyson , Maud,  xiii. 
6.  Of  present  use  or  interest;  not  effete,  obso- 
lete, or  out  of  date ; subject  to  present  or  pros- 
pective need:  as,  the  live  topics  of  the  day; 

live  matter  (in  a printing-office ) Live  anatomyt, 

vivisection. — Live  axle,  a driving-axle. — Live  bait,  a liv- 
ing worm,  minnow,  etc.,  used  by  anglers  for  fish-bait.— 
Live  blood.  Same  as  life-blood,  3.— Live  feathers,  fea- 
thers taken  from  the  living  fowl.  They  are  stronger  and 
more  elastic  than  those  from  dead  birds.— Live  circuit, 
a circuit  through  which  an  electric  current  is  flowing. 
Also  called  live  wire.—  L ive  gang.  Same  as  live  saw.— 
Live  hair,  hair  from  a living  animal 

A narrow  Lane,  where  Money  for  old  Books  was  writ 
upon  some  part  or  other  of  every  Shop,  as  surely  as  Money 
for  Live  Hair  upon  a Barber’s  Window. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  143. 

Live  lever,  that  one  of  a pair  of  brake-levers  to  which  the 
brake-power  is  first  applied,  the  other  being  called  the 
dead  lever.  Car- Builder’s  Diet  —Live  matter.  See  mat- 
ter. — Live  ring,  a gang  of  wheels  traveling  on  a circu- 
lar track,  used  under  a swing  bridge,  a railway  turn-table, 
an  observatory-dome,  or  the  like.—  Live  saw,  a gang-saw 
adapted  for  cutting  entirely  through  logs  without  previous 
slabbing. — Live  shell,  in  gun.,  a shell  which  has  been 
loaded  and  fused  ready  ior  firing,  or  one  which,  after  being 
fired  has  not  yet  exploded. 

A sepoy  who,  with  several  others,  was  hiding  in  a room 
from  which  they  were  only  driven  by  live  shells. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  812. 
Live  steam,  steam  fresh  from  the  boiler  and  at  full  pres- 
sure, as  distinguished  from  dead  steam  or  exhaust-steam. — 
Live  Stock,  domestic  animals  collectively ; particularly, 
the  stock  of  animals  kept  for  use  or  profit,  as  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  swine.— Live  Wire.  Same  as  live  circuit. 
live3t,  n.  A Middle  English  oblique  form  of  life , 
still  existing  in  alive  and  livelong 1. 
liveable,  a.  Another  spelling  of  livable. 
live-box  (liv'boks),  n.  1.  A box  in  which  fish 
are  kept  alive. — 2.  A cell  in  which  living  ob- 
jects are  confined  for  microscopical  observation, 
live-center  (liv'sen^ter),  n.  See  center l,  5. 
lived  (livd),  a.  [<  life  4-  -ed%.]  Having  a life; 
existing:  used  in  composition:  as,  Ion g-lived; 
short -lived. 

Who,  sending  their  sonnes  to  atteine  knowledge,  find 
them  little  better  learned,  but  a great  deal  worse  liued , 
then  when  they  went.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  141. 
And  burn  the  long  dived  phoenix  in  her  blood. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xix. 

live-for-ever  (liv'for-ev'er),  n.  A plant,  the 
orpine,  Sedum  Telephium.  [U.  S.] 
live-head  (llv'hed),  n.  In  a lathe,  the  fixed 
head-stock  which  contains  the  live-spmdle. 
livelesst,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lifeless. 
livelihead1!  (llv'li-hed),  n.  [Var.  of  liveli- 
hood1.] Liveliness;  animation;  living  force. 
Whom  when  as  Turpin  saw  so  loosely  layd, 

He  weened  well  that  he  in  deed  was  dead,  . . . 

But.  when  he  nigh  approcht,  he  mote  aread 
Plaine  signes  in  him  of  life  and  livelihead. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  20. 

livelihead2!  (llv'li-hed),  n.  [V ar.  of  livelihood2, 
for  orig.  lifelode .]  Way  of  life;  living. 

Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrowes  are 
Left  thee  for  porcion  of  thy  livelyhed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  2. 
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livelihood1!  (liv'li-hud),  n.  [Also  livelihead,  < 
ME.  lyveliheed  (=  Sw.  liflighet  = Dan.  livlig- 
hed);  < lively  + -hood.]]  Liveliness;  cheerfulness. 

The  tyranny  of  her  Borrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her 
cheek.  Shak.,  All  s Well,  i.  1.  58. 

livelihood2  (liv'li-hud),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
lifelode,  simnlatii-g  lively  + -hood:  see  lifelode .] 
Way  of  life;  living;  means  of  maintaining 
life  ; support  of  life ; maintenance  ; the  occu- 
pation which  furnishes  means  of  support. 

Of  human  necessity  the  very  primal  shape  is  that  which 
regards  our  livelihood.  De  Quincey,  Plato. 

=Syn.  Support.  Subsistence,  etc.  See  living. 
livelily  (Uv'li-li),  adv.  [<  lively  + - ly 2.]  In 
a lively  manner;  briskly;  vigorously.  [Bare.] 
Livelily  expressing  the  hollowness  of  a day’s  pleasuring. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  323. 

liveliness  (Hv'li-nes),  n.  [<  lively  + Mess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lively  or  animated; 
sprightliness;  vivacity;  animation;  spirit; 
briskness;  activity;  effervescence.  =Syn.  Life, 
Vivacity,  etc.  See  animation. 

livelodet,  n-  A variant  of  lifelode. 
livelong1  (liv'ldng),  a.  [<  ME.  Hivelong,  lefe- 
long,  var.  of  lifelong,  < life,  n.,  + Iona1,  a.  The 
word  is  now  generally  regarded  as  < toe1,!).,  + 
long1,  adv.,  and  so  pronounced.]  It.  Being  as 
long  as  life ; having  a long  life ; that  lives  or  en- 
dures long;  lasting;  durable. 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a live-long  monument. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Shakspeare. 

2.  Continuing  or  seeming  to  continue  long; 
passing  slowly ; tedious. 

She  seid,  Thomas,  thou  likes  thi  play, 

What  byrde  in  boure  may  dwel  with  the? 

Thou  marris  me  here  this  lefe  long  day, 

I pray  the,  Thomas,  let  me  be  ! 

True  Thomas , MS.  Cantab.  ( HalliweU .) 
The  obscure  bird 
Clamour’d  the  livelong  night. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii  3.  65. 

livelong2  (liv'16ng),  n.  [<  live1,  v.,+  long \ adv.] 
A plant,  Sedum  Telephium ; live-for-ever Jer- 

sey livelong,  the  Jersey  cudweed,  Gnaphalium  luteo- 
★ album. 

lively  (liv'li),  a.  [<  ME.  lyvely,  lifly,  lyjly , < AS. 
liflic,  living,  vital  (=  Sw.  lifiig  — Dan.  livlig),  < 
lif,  life,  + -lie:  see  life  and  -ly1.  Cf.  lifelike.’] 

1.  Living;  endowed  with  or  manifesting  life ; 
hence,  from  a living  source ; life-given.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a spiritual  house, 
an  holy  priesthood.  i Pet.  ii.  5. 

Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxviL 

2.  Lifelike ; representing  or  resembling  life  or 
reality ; real ; vivid ; forcible : as,  a lively  imi- 
tation of  nature. 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father’s  face. 

P.  Fletcher,  quoted  in  Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  p.  177. 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  IL 

3.  Full  of  life  or  energy;  active;  vigorous;  vi- 
vacious; brisk;  alert:  applied  to  persons  or 
things:  as,  a lively  child;  lively  faith. 

But  mine  enemies  are  lively , and  they  are  strong. 

Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 

To  regain  an  old  friend  was  well ; to  be  rid  of  a new 
friend  who  had  grown  insupportable  was  a matter  of  yet 
livelier  rejoicing.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  311. 

4.  Animated;  spirited;  sprightly;  gay:  as,  a 
lively  dance;  lively  conversation. 

Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  380. 

5.  Fresh;  vivid;  bright:  said  of  colors  and 
tints. 

Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen, 

And  Emily  attir’d  in  lively  green. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  it  228. 

6.  Riding  the  sea  buoyantly : said  of  a ship  or 
boat. 

lively  (liv'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  lyvely,  lifly,  < AS. 
liflice,  vitally,  < liflic,  living,  vital:  see  lively,  a.] 

1.  In  a lifelike  manner;  with  the  appearance 
of  reality ; semblably. 

Wei  couthe  he  peynte  lyjly  that  it  wroughte. 

With  many  a florin  he  the  hewes  bought e. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1229. 

2.  With  life  or  animation;  energetically;  vig- 
orously; briskly:  as,  to  act  lively. 

Lokys  now  lyuelyl  what  list  you  to  do? 

To  melle  in  this  mater,  or  to  meue  ferre? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3184. 
They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who,  discharging 
lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy,  did  much 
amaze  them.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 


liven  (ll'vn),  v.  t:  [Formerly  also  lifen;  < life 
+ -en1.  Cf.  enliven.]  To  put  life  into ; enliven; 
make  more  brisk;  rouse:  generally  with  up:  as, 
to  liven  up  a fire,  or  a despondent  person.  [Col- 
★loq.  or  rare.] 

live-oak  (llv'ok'),  n.  An  American  oak,  Quer- 
CUS  Virginiana.  It  is  abundant,  within  short  distances 
of  the  coast,  from  southern  Virginia  to  Texas,  extending 
into  Mexico,  and  is  also  found  in  Cuba.  It  is  a clow-grow- 
ing evergreen,  50  or  60  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  com- 
monly entire,  with  the  upper  side  smooth  and  shining. 
Its  wood  is  extremely  heavy,  hard,  strong,  fine-grained, 
and  durable,  and  of  great  economic  value,  being  especially 
prized  for  ship-building.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
several  other  evergreen  species  of  the  Pacific  slope : Q. 
chrysolepis,  also  called  maul-oak  and  Valparaiso  oaJc;  the 
less  important  Q.  Wislizeni ; and  the  coast  live-oak,  Q. 
agrifolia,  also  called  encino,  a large  tree  of  California. — 
Live-Oak  State,  the  State  of  Florida. 
liver1  (liv'er),  n.  [<  live^  + -er1.]  1.  One  who 
lives  or  has  life;  one  who  continues  to  live. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iiL 

2.  One  who  resides ; a resident;  a dweller:  as, 
a liver  in  Glasgow. — 3.  One  who  lives  in  a cer- 
tain manner,  the  manner  being  expressed  by  an 
adjective : as,  a good  or  evil  liver , a fast  liver , 
a loose  liver  (that  is,  a person  of  good  or  evil, 
fast,  or  loose  habits);  a good  liver,  a hearty  liver 
(one  addicted  to  good  living  or  high  feeding). 

A wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest 
man.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. , p.  383. 

Were  any  bounteous,  merciful, 

Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  them  we  enrolled 
^ Among  us.  Tennyson , Gareth  and  Lynette. 

liver2  (liv'er),  n.  [<  ME.  liver,  < AS.  lifer  = 
D.  lever  = MLG.  lever  = OHG.  libara , lebara, 
lebera,  lepera,  MHG.  lebere , G.  leber  = Icel. 
Ufr  ==  Dan.  lever  = Sw.  lefver , liver.  Cf.  Russ. 
liver u,  the  pluck  of  animals.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  liver,  through  the  as- 
sumed earlier  stems  *lik,  *lyek,  with  L.  jecur 
= Gr  rjTTap  (fjTTCLT-)  = Skt.  yakrit , liver,  the 
medial  Teut.  labial  ( [v ),  in  this  view,  having 
been  developed  from  an  orig.  guttural  ( h ).  A 
similar  change  appears  in  the  history  of  four , 
five^  and  prob.  eleven  and  twelve,  as  well  as  in 
wolf.  J 1.  In  anat.,  a large  gland,  secreting  bile 
and  performing  other  important  metabolic 
functions,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  on  the  right  side.  The  human 
liver  lies  beneath  the  diaphragm,  and  weighs  50  or  60 
ounces.  It  presents  a large  right-  and  a smaller  left-hand 
lobe,  and  on  the  under  surface  are  distinguished  a quad- 
rate lobe  a caudate  lobe,  and  a lobus  Spigelii.  The  gall- 
bladder lies  in  a fissure  on  its  under  side.  The  liver  is  sup- 
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Liver  of  Man,  under  side. 


A,  left  lobe  ; B,  right  lobe;  F,  lobus  quadratus ; G,  lobus  Spigelii; 
I,  gall-bladder ; j,  cystic  duct;  K,  hepatic  duct ; L,  ductus  communis 
choledochus ; M,  vena  portie ; N,  O,  lei t and  right  hepatic  veins;  P, 
vena  cava  inferior ; K,  round  ligament ; S,  hepatic  artery. 

plied  with  blood  by  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  discharges  it  by  the  hepatic  veins.  I he  bile  is  con- 
veyed away  by  the  bile-ducts,  which  unite  to  form  the 
hepatic  duct.  There  are  five  fissures:  the  longitudinal, 
which  separates  the  right  and  left  lobes,  and  contains  the 
round ligament ; the  venous,  the  continuation  of  the  former 
backward,  containing  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus ; 
the  caval,  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  postcaval  vein ; the 
portal  or  transverse,  connecting  the  others,  also  called  the 
porta  or  gateway  of  the  liver,  where  lie  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct ; with  a depression  for  the 
gall-bladder,  called,  for  convenience  in  enumerating,  the 
fifth  fissure.  There  are  likewise  five  ligaments : right  and 
left  lateral,  coronary,  and  falciform,  consisting  of  folds  of 
peritoneum,  and  the  round  ligament,  which  is  the  obliter- 
ated umbilical  vein  of  the  fetus.  A liver  like  that  of  man 
in  all  essentials  exists  in  nearly  all  vertebrates.  Glandular 
structures  or  tissues  recognizable  as  hepatic  occur  in  very 
many  invertebrates,  and  are  commonly  called  liver.  Thus, 
the  mass  of  dark-greenish  substance  in  the  thickest  part  of 
an  oyster  is  the  liver  of  that  creature,  and  a glandular  organ 
in  worms,  connected  with  the  mid -gut,  receives  the  same 
name.  The  livers  of  food- animals  constitute  a common  ar- 
ticle of  diet.  The  liver  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  love. 

Are  you  not  yet 

Relenting?  ha’  you  blood  and  spirit  in  those  veins? 
You  are  no  image,  though  you  be  as  hard 
As  marble : sure,  you  have  no  liver ; if  you  had, 
’Twould  send  a lively  and  desiring  heat 
To  every  member.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  ill  L 
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Hence  — 2.  The  bay  or  glossy  ibis,  Falcinellus  liverleaf  (liv'er-lef),  n.  [So*called  from  a fan- 


igneu.s,  which  when  adult  has  the  plumage  chief- 
ly liver-colored  or  hepatic. 

The  ibis  is  adopted  as  part  of  the  arms  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool.  . . . This  is  termed  the  liver. 

Montagu , Diet.  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  Newman). 

The  glossy  ibis  or  liver.  A.  E.  Brehm. 

Bronze  liver,  a liver  colored  dark  reddish-brown,  olive- 
brown,  or  black  from  severe  malarial  poisoning.— De- 


eied resemblance  of  the  three-lobed  leaves  to 
the  liver.]  A spring  flower  of  the  genus 
Hepatica . There  are  about  4 species,  two  of 
which  occur  in  North  America.  The  leaves  are 
all  from  the  root,  heart-shaped  and  three-lobed.  The 
delicate  flowers  are  single  on  hairy  scapes,  colored  blue, 
pink,  or  white.  The  round-lobed  or  kidney  liverleaf  is 
Hepatica  Hepatica.  (See  cut  under  Hepatica.)  The 
sharp-lobed  or  heart  liverleaf  is  H.  acuta.  [Local,  U.  S.] 


graded  liver, in  human pathol.,  an  abnormal  condition  „ niv'er-nr)  „ An  imrmre  liver-brown 

in  which  the  liver  is  divided  into  a number  of  lobes  as  in  liver  Oie  (Dy  el  or;,  n.  -An  impure  iivei  mown 
the  gorilla.— Floating  liver,  a displaced  and  movable  variety  of  cinnabar;  hepatic  cinnabar, 
liver.  — Granular  liver.  See  granular.  — Hobnailed  liver-pyrites  (liv'er-pi-ri^tez),  n.  A massive 
liver.  See  hobnailed.  — Line  of  the  liver.  See  fine  of  form  0f  jron  pyrites  (marcasite,  and  sometimes 


health,  under  line*.—  Liver  Of  antimonyt,  a combination 
of  trisulphid  of  antimony  with  a basic  sulphid  of  another 
metal.— Liver  of  sulphur,  a mixture  of  polysulphids  of 
potassium  with  potassium  sulphate.  It  is  made  by  heat- 
ing sulphur  with  potassium  carbonate  in  a closed  vessel. 

The  composition  of  the  fused  liver-colored  mass  is  vari- 
able.— Longitudinal  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  broad 
ligament. 

liver3  (liv'er),  v.  t . [<  ME.  liveren , leveren , < 

OF.  livrer,  F.  livrer  = Sp.  Pg.  librar  = It.  libe-  liver-spots  (liv'er-spots),  n.pl.  A disease,  pity- 
rare,  liverare,  livrare  = D.  leveren  = G.  liefern  r;asis  versicolor.  See  pityriasis. 

= Dan.  levere  = Sw.  levera,  deliver,  give  up,  < liverstone  (liv'er-ston),  n.  [=  G.  leberstein  (tr. 
L.  liberare,  set  free,  liberate,  deliver,  ML.  also  lapis  liepaticus,  so  called  by  Cronstedt  with 

(with  other  forms  librare livrare,  after  Rom.)  ref.  to  the  color,  or  perhaps  to  the  similarity  to 


also  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite),  having  a dull  liver- 
brown  color. 

liversickt  (liv'er-sik),  a.  Having  a diseased 
liver — that  is,  in  love:  from  the  old  notion  that 
the  liver  is  the  seat  of  love. 

Demon,  my  friend,  once  liverticle  of  love. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  vii.  47. 


give  up:  see  liberate  and.  deliver.  Hence  liv- 
ery2.'] To  deliver.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

And  to  his  men  he  liverd  hym  hole  and  feere. 

MS.  Lansdowne,  208,  fol.  2.  ( Halliwell .) 


liver-pyrites  (G.  leberkies),  which  gives  off  sul- 
phur fumes  when  heated).]  A variety  of  the 
mineral  barite  which  gives  off  a fetid  odor 
when  rubbed  or  heated  to  redness. 


liver4t,a.  [Appar.<K®el,or  live2,  + -er;  but  per-  liver-wing  (liv'er-wing),  n.  In  cookery,  the 
haps,  by  apheresis,  from  deliver,  a.]  Lively.  right  wing  of  a bird  having  the  liver  tucked 
Those  that  saw  Robin  Hood  run  into  it  in  cooking,  preferred  by  epicures. 

JtobinaHoode  and  ^o[d°Man  (Child’s  Ballads, V.  269).  of  Oi^t  ExpecSfons,  xi° 

liverwort  (liv'er-wert),™.  [<  MB  liverwort; 
< liver2  + wort1.]  1.  Any  plant  of  the  crypto- 


the  arms  of  Liverpool,  England,  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  given  a part  of  the  name  of 
that  city.  It  has  been  variously  identified.  See 
liver2,  2. 

liverance  (liv'fer-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  liveraunce,  < 

OF.  liverance,  livr'ance,  delivery,  < livrer,  deliver: 
see  liver3.  Cf.  deliverance.]  A delivery  or  de- 
liverance. Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 

liver-color  (liv'er-kuFor),  «.  A color  resem- 
bling or  suggesting  that  of  raw  calf’s  liver 
freshly  cut,  somewhat  smeared  with  blood, 
and  seen  at  a little  distance;  a red  of  very 
low  luminosity,  and  of  moderately  full  chroma. 

A color-disk  composed  of  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury  and 
Ag  intense  velvet-black  might  be  called  a fine  liver-color 

tending  toward  maroon.  The  liver  itself  is  decidedly  -.  1 /h-it'At*  n n 

yellower,  grayer,  and  brighter.  Ridgway  defines  liver-  livery  tuv  eilb  u 


famic  class  Hepaticse.  In  general  appearance  they 
iffer  from  mosses  in  having  the  stems  bilateral,  and  the 
leaves  usually  two- ranked,  though  often  there  are  rudi- 
ments of  a third  rank,  never  with  a midvein. 

2.  One  of  several  other  plants  that  suggest  the 
liver  by  their  form,  or  are  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  the  liver.  Among  them  are  the 
common  agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  and  the  liver- 
leaf, Hepatica  Hepatica.—  Horned  liverwort,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  any  of  the  plants  of  the  family  A n - 
thocerotacese  of  the  class  Hepaticse.  They  are  small, 
terrestrial,  annual  plants,  with  flaccid  thallose  vegetation, 
and  bivalved,  mostly  erect,  pod-like  capsules.  Also  called 
hornwort.  — Noble  liverwort,  H epatica  Hepatica.  ( See 
also  ground-liverwort , stone-liverwort , water-liverwort , 
wood-liverwort.) 

[<  liver 2 + -y1.]  Resem- 


jCUUnvL,  vl,  aim  *'i  licvi . uvi*.»wM  *,uv‘  _ _ , v , ' , , , . -1  , , 

color  by  a wash  of  Schonfeld’s  Indian  red,  which  is  bling  the  liver:  as,  a livery  color,  texture,  etc. 
matched  by  the  following  color-disk  formula : scarlet,  14;  livery2  (liv7  6r-i),  n.)  pi.  liveries  (-iz).  [<  ME. 

!£ln^  4 1 velvet-black’ 80‘  ThU  Uverey,  lyverey.liveray,  liveree, lyvery,Jyvere,  lev- 

liver-colored  (liv'Cr-kuFord),  a.  Of  the  color  <?ie,  lever  _ It.  hrrea  - Mj  re^ 

of  liver ; hepatic ; of  the  color  called  liver-color ; 


said  especially  of  ceramic  ware,  as  a certain 
variety  of  old  Chinese  porcelain  and  its  imita- 
tions. 

liver-complaint  (liv ' 6r-kom-  plant /;),  n.  Dis- 
ease of  the  liver. 

livered  (liv'^rd),  a.  [<  liver2  + -ed!2.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a liver  (of  the  kind  specified):  used  in  com- 
position : as,  a poor -livered  or  isA-livered  cod- 
fish.— 2.  Of  some  character  attributed  to  a 
state  of  the  liver : as,  white-livered,  lily -livered, 
milk  -livered  (all  meaning  1 cowardly  *). 

But  I am  pigeon  -liverd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  605. 

3.  Heavy  or  underbaked.  Halliwell . [South. 
Eng.] 

livererf  (liv'er-er),  n.  [<  liver-y 2 + -er2.]  A ser- 
vant in  livery.  Davies. 

Their  sumptuous  suits  of  liverers. 

Patten  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  III.  74). 

liveresont,  n.  [ME.  lyveresone,  < OF.  livreison , 
livreson,  livraison,  etc.,  F.  livraison,  delivery, 
livery:  see  livery 2,  livraison , liberation .]  Livery. 
^Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  309. 

liver-fluke  (liv'er-fibk),  n.  A trematoid  worm, 
Distoma  hepatica.  See  Distoma  and  fluke2. 
liver-grownt  (liv'er-gron),  a.  Suffering  from 
enlargement  of  the  liver. 

I suffer’d  him  to  be  open’d,  when  they  found  that  he 
was  what  is  vulgarly  call’d  liver-growne. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Jan.  27,  1658. 

liveried  (liv'er-id),  a.  [<  livery  + -ed2.]  Wear- 
ing a livery,  or  uniform  dress.  See  livery. 

A thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  455. 

liveringt  (liv'er-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  leveryng ; < 
liver**  + -mg*.]  A kind  of  pudding  or  sausage 
made  of  liver  or  pork. 

Two  blodynges,  I trow,  a leveryng  betwene. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  89.  ( Halliwell .) 
Liverings,  white-skinned  as  ladiea.  Chapman. 


liver  ea,  livreia),  livery,  < AF.  liverie , liveree,  OF. 
liveree , livree,  F.  livree,  delivery,  livery,  < ML.  li- 
berata,  delivery,  livery,  lit.  a thing  delivered, 
fern.  (sc.  res,  a thing)  of  liberatus,  pp.  of  liberare , 
give  up, deliver : see  liver^.]  If.  Delivery;  al- 
lowance; grant;  permission. 

Saie,  what  are  3e  that  makis  here  maistrie, 

To  loose  thes  bestis  with-oute  leverie  ? 

York  Plays , p.  203. 

2.  In  law:  (a)  The  act  of  giving  possession;  de- 
livery. Chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  livery  of  seizin — that 
is,  the  act  of  putting  a person  in  corporal  possession  of  a 
freehold  by  giving  him  the  ring,  latch,  or  key  of  the  door ; 
or,  if  land,  by  delivering  him  a turf  or  twig,  accompanied 
by  a form  of  words  or  (as  always  in  later  times)  a written 
document  expressing  the  transfer  of  possession ; or,  in 
either  case,  doing  any  act  before  witnesses  which  clearly 
places  the  party  in  possession.  It  formerly  accompanied  all 
conveyances  of  land,  but  is  now  confined  in  England  to 
that  conveyance  called  a feoffment.  It  is  unknown  in 
American  law. 

Alienation  of  feudal  holdings,  when  it  came  to  be  al- 
lowed, was  subject  to  the  condition  of  being  notorious. 
This  was  assured  by  requiring  an  actual  delivery  of  pos 
session  before  witnesses  and  on  the  land  itself : a proceed- 
ing accompanied  with  different  forms  in  different  coun- 
tries and  districts,  and  known  by  the  general  name  of  in- 
vestiture. In  England  it  was  called  livery  of  seisin. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  72. 

( b ) The  charter  or  deed  of  possession  accom- 
panying the  delivery. — 3f.  Release  from  con- 
straint or  control ; deliverance. 

Death  fewer  liveries  gives 
Than  life.  Chapman. 

It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery  from  the 
unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  prerogative.  Milton. 

4f.  Delivery  (of  blows). 

William  as  a wod  man  was  euer  here  & there, 

& leide  on  swiche  liuere  leue  me  forsothe 
That  his  daies  were  don  that  of  him  hent  a dent. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3822. 

5.  (a)  An  allowance  of  food  or  other  x>ro  visions 
statedly  given  out ; a ration,  as  to  a family,  to 
servants,  to  horses,  etc. 

Edward  IV.’s  Esquiers  for  the  Body,  IIII,  had  “for 
wynter  lyverey  from  All  Hallowentide  (Nov.  1)  tyll  Estyr, 


liveryman 

one  percher  wax,  one  candell  wax,  ij  candells  Paris,  one 
tallwood  and  dimidium,  and  wages  in  the  countyng- 
house.”  Quoted  in  Babees  Book{ E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  311. 

( b ) Keeping  on  a certain  or  regular  allowance  at 
a certain  rate;  regular  keeping  and  attendance: 
now  used  only  of  horses : as,  to  keep  a horse  at 
livery. 

What  Liverye  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England  knowe 
well  enough,  namelye  that  it  is  allowaunce  of  horse-meate, 
as  they  commonly  use  the  woord  in  stabling ; as,  to  keepe 
horses  at  livery ; the  which  woord,  I geess,  is  derived  of 
livering  or  delivering  foorth  theyr  nightlye  foode. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland - 

6.  (a)  A regular  distribution  of  uniform  gar- 
ments, badges,  etc.,  to  any  body  of  men;  hence, 
a uniform  style  prescribed  for  the  dress  of  a 
body  of  servants,  followers,  or  associates. 

Commaunde  3e  that  3ouro  gentilmen  yomen  and  other 
dayly  bere  and  were  there  robis  in  30ure  presence,  and 
namely  at  the  mete,  for  3oure  worshyppe,  and  not  oolde 
robis  and  not  cordyng  to  the  lyuerey,  nother  were  they 
oolde  schoon  ne  fylyd.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  329. 

The  term  livery  was  . . . gradually  restricted  to  the 
gift  of  clothing,  the  gift  of  food  and  provisions  being  known 
as  allowances  or  corrodies ; the  clothing  took  the  charac- 
ter of  uniform  or  badge  of  service.  As  it  was  a proof  of 
power  to  have  a large  attendance  of  servants  and  depen- 
dents, the  lords  liberally  granted  their  livery  to  all  who 
wished  to  wear  it,  and  the  wearing  of  the  livery  became  a 
sign  of  clientship  or  general  dependence. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 470. 

(b)  A badge,  cognizance,  garment,  or  entire 
costume  of  uniform  fashion  formerly  marking 
the  retainers  of  a feudal  lord,  the  followers  of 
a military  superior,  or  the  members  of  a com- 
pany, as  a gild  or  corporation ; at  the  present 
time,  the  dress  worn  by  servants,  especially 
men  servants,  when  of  peculiar  fashion  and  in- 
dicating whom  it  is  that  they  serve.  Such  liveries 
usually  take  their  colors  from  the  heraldic  tinctures  used 
in  the  armorial  hearings,  or  with  modifications.  Thus,  if 
the  master’s  arms  include  a field  or,  the  color  of  the  liv- 
ery-coat, instead  of  yellow,  may  be  drab ; so  in  England 
red,  being  the  color  of  the  royal  livery,  is  avoided  by  all 
subjects,  and  maroon  or  chocolate  is  substituted  for  it 
when  gules  is  prominent  in  the  arms  of  the  employer. 

(c)  Figuratively,  any  characteristic  dress,  or  a 
dress  assumed  for  or  worn  upon  a particular  oc- 
casion ; hence,  characteristic  covering  or  out- 
ward appearance : as,  the  livery  of  May  or  of 
autumn. 

The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 113. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

Milton , P.  L,  iv.  599. 

7.  A livery-stable.  [IT.  S.]  — 8.  Same  as  liv- 
ery company:  as,  the  London  liveries.— Livery 
companies.  See  company.— Livery  of  seizin,  the  de- 
livery of  property  into  possession.  See  def.  2 (a). — Stat- 
ute of  Liveries.  See  statute.— To  sue  one’s  livery, 
in  old  Eng.  law , to  issue  the  writ  which  lay  for  the  heir 
to  obtain  the  seizin  of  his  lands  from  the  king. 

He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

To  sue  his  lively  and  beg  his  peace. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  62. 

livery2  (liv'er-i),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  liveried , 
ppr.  liverying.  [<  livery 2,  nf]  To  clothe  in  or 
as  if  in  livery. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a pride  of  truth. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  105. 

He  had  116  servants  in  livery s,  every  one  liveried  in 
greene  sattin  doublets.  Evelyn , Diary,  Nov.  3,  1633. 

livery-coat  (liv'fer-i-kot),  n,  A coat  forming 
part  of  a livery-dress — especially,  in  modern 
times,  of  that  of  a man  servant, 
livery-collar  (liv'er-i-koL  ar),  n.  A collar  of 
an  order  or  of  honorary  distinction,  as  the  col- 
lar of  SS,  the  collar  of  the  Bath,  etc. 
livery-colors  (liv'er-i-kiii'prz),  n.  pi.  Colors 
adopted  by  a person  or  family  of  rank  and  im- 
portance for  the  livery  of  the  household,  and 
also  for  decorative  purposes.  Thus,  the  colors  of 
the  Tudor  princes  of  England  were  white  and  green 
(BrnteU),  those  of  the  Stuarts  scarlet  and  gold,  etc. 

livery-cupboard  (liv'er-i-kub'erd),  n.  A stand 
with  two  or  three  shelves  formerly  used  in  the 
dining-room,  on  which  the  liveries  (food,  drink, 
etc.)  intended  for  distribution  were  placed, 
livery-fish  (liv'er-i-fish),  n.  A North  of  Ire- 
land name  of  the  striped  wrasse, 
livery-gown  (liv'er-i-goun),  n.  The  gown 
forming  part  of  a livery-dress,  especially  that 
worn  by  a London  liveryman, 
liveryman  (liv'er-i-man),  n. ; pi.  liverymen 
(-men).  1.  One  who  wears  a livery;  specifi- 

cally, a freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  who, 
having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
characteristic  dress  or  livery  of  the  company 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  to  enjoy  certain 
other  privileges,  as  the  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain, 
ete. — 2.  One  who  keeps  a livery-stable. 


livery-office 

livery-office  (liv'6r-i-of"is),  n.  An  office  ap- 
pointed for  the  delivery  of  lands.  Wharton. 
livery-servant  (liv'er-i-sertvant),  n.  A servant 
who  wears  a livery;  hence,  a servant  not  of  the 
highest  grade,  as  that  of  steward  or  the  like. 
Compare  servant  out  of  livery,  under  servant. 
livery-stable  (liv'er-i-sta ' bl),  n.  A stable 
where  horses  are  kept  for  hire  and  vehicles  are 
let. 

livery-tablet  (liv'er-i-ta/'bl),  n.  A side  table  or 
cupboard.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  Y.  i.  18. 
lives,  n.  1.  Plural  of  life. — 2f.  An  obsolete 
genitive  of  life. 

live-spindle  (liv'spin//dl),  n.  In  a lathe,  the 
rotating  spindle  in  the  head-stock  by  which 
power  is  imparted,  as  distinguished  from  the 
dead-spindle  in  the  tail-stock, 
livetidet,  n.  [(  lives,  for  life,  + tide.']  T ort  une ; 
living.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  245.  (Davies.) 
live-well  (liv'wel),  n.  The  well  of  a fishing- 
smack  in  which  fish  are  kept  alive, 
livid  (liv'id),  a.  [<  P.  livide  = Sp.  Uvido  = Pg. 
It.  livido,  < L.  lividus,  black  and  blue,  < livere, 
be  livid.]  1.  Black  and  blue,  like  a contusion. 
The  term  is  applied,  with  the  strong  exaggeration  usually 
characterizing  the  use  of  color-names,  to  the  color  of  a 
person  “black  in  the  face”  from  strangulation,  or  having 
a cold,  death  like  complexion  from  rage,  fear,  or  suffering ; 
or  to  a light  which  imparts  a death-like  aspect  to  the  face. 
Thus,  a face  illuminated  by  the  yellow  monochromatic 
light  produced  by.the  burning  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
common  salt  is  said  to  present  a livid  appearance. 

At  this  the  blood  the  virgin’s  cheek  forsook ; 

A livid  paleness  spreads  o’er  all  her  look. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  90. 
A thousand  flambeaux  . . . turned  all  at  once  that  deep 
gloom  into  a livid  and  preternatural  day. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  371. 

On  livid  brows  of  agony 
The  broad  red  lightning  shone. 

Whittier,  The  Slave  Ship. 

2.  In  zool.,  pale  purplish-brown,  more  or  less 
translucent,  resembling  the  color  of  a bruised 
surface  of  flesh. 

lividity  (li-vid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  Uvidite,  < ML. 
lividita(t-)s,  lividness,  < L.  liviclus,  livid:  see 
livid.]  The  state  of  being  livid;  the  peculiar 
darkness  of  color  exhibited  by  bruised  flesh. 

The  signs  of  a tendency  to  such  a state  (the  atrabilarian] 
are  darkness  or  lividity  of  the  countenance  [andj  dryness 
of  the  skin.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi.  § 28. 

lividness  (liv'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  lividity. 
living  (liv'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  living,  livyng,  libbing; 
verbal  n.  of  live1,  v.]  1.  The  act  or  the  condi- 

tion of  existing ; the  state  of  having  life ; pow- 
er of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or  other 
in  some  cases.  Sir  B.  V Estrange. 

And  do  you  think  this  is  hiving,  to  be  involved  in  so 
many  Miseries,  and  to  wallow  in  so  great  Iniquities? 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  266. 

2t.  Period  of  life;  term  of  existence. 

To  spend  her  [a  nun’s  1 living  in  eternal  love. 

Shak. , Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  238. 

3.  Manner  or  course  of  life:  as;  holy  living, 

The  younger  son 

living. 
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(b)  The  income  from  a benefice ; ecclesiastical  revenue. 

They  [the  clergy]  have  great  labors,  and  therefore  they 

ought  to  have  good  livings,  that  they  may  eommodiously 
feed  their  flock.  Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

(c)  The  seat  of  the  office ; a parish. 

I shall  pass  part  of  next  summer  at  my  living,  and  in  all 

probability  come  over  to  Edinburgh. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

5.  A farm.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

My  lands  and  livings  are  not  small, 

My  house  and  lynage  faire. 

The  Child  of  File  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  231). 

High  living.  See  high.  = Syn.  4.  Living,  Livelihood,  Sub- 
sistence, Sustenance , Support,  Maintenance.  These  words 
differ  essentially,  as  their  derivations  suggest.  To  make 
a living  or  a livelihood  is  to  earn  enough  to  keep  alive  on 
with  economy,  not  barely  enough  to  maintain  life,  nor 
sufficient  to  live  in  luxury.  Livelihood  is  a rather  finer  . t 
and  less  material  word  than  living.  Subsistence  and  sus-  T.  y 
tenance  refer  entirely  to  food:  subsistence  is  that  which  HVOT  (Ii  vor),  n. 


keeps  one  in  existence  or  animal  life;  sustenance  is  that 
which  holds  one  up.  Support  and  maintenance,  like  living 
and  livelihood,  cover  necessary  expenses.  To  guarantee  a 
man  his  support  is  to  promise  money  to  cover  all  expenses 
proper  to  economical  living,  or  such  living  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Maintenance  may  be  applied  to  expensive 
living.  An  honest  livelihood;  a bare  living;  bare  subsis- 
tence; scanty  sustenance;  ample  support;  an  honorable 
maintenance  at  the  university. 

living  (liv'ing),  p.  a.  [Altered  from  ME. 
livend,  lifand,  < AS.  lifiende,  ppr.  of  lifian,  live : 
se9  live1,  v.]  1.  Being  alive;  having  life  or 

vitality;  not  dead:  as,  a living  animal  or  plant. 

The  Lord  God  . . . breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life ; and  man  became  a living  soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

2.  In  actual  existence;  having  present  vigor 
or  vitality;  now  in  action  or  use;  not  lifeless, 
stagnant,  inert,  or  disused : applied  to  things : 
as,  living  languages;  a living  spring ; living  faith. 

To  live  a life  half  dead,  a living  death. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  100. 

Then  flash’d  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 

Pope,  it.  of  the  L.,  iii.  155. 
It  is  the  living  question  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  dead 
story  of  the  past,  which  forces  itself  into  all  minds. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  78. 

3.  Furious;  fierce:  applied  by  seamen  to  a 
gale:  as,  a living  gale  of  wind. — 4.  Existing  in 
the  original  state  and  place ; being  as  primarily 
formed  and  situated : only  in  the  phrases  living 
rock , living  stone. 

I now  found  myself  on  a rude  and  narrow  stairway,  the 
steps  of  which  were  cut  out  of  the  living  roclc.  Moore. 
The  forms  they  hewed  from  living  stone 
Survive  the  waste  of  years,  alone. 

Bryant,  The  Greek  Boy. 
Living  force.  See  vis  viva.— Living  language.  See 
language. — The  living,  one  who  is  or  those  who  are  alive : 
usually  with  a plural  signification : as,  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

The  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Eccl.  viL  2. 

living-chamber  (liv ' mg-  Cham  " her),  n.  The 
chamber  or  cavity  of  a shell  in  which  an  animal 
lives,  as  distinguished  from  that  part  from  which 
the  body  of  the  animal  lias  receded  during  the 
growth  of  the  shell:  said  especially  of  fossil 
cephalopods. 

. . . wasted  his  substance  With  riotous  livingly  (liv'ing-li),  adv.  [<  living  + -Up.]  In 
i.uke  XV.  13.  a living  state  or  manner;  by  the  course  or  way 
of  life. 


Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched  them  „„ 
near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near  to  touch  him  for 
his  life.  .SVr  J.  Hayward. 

4.  Means  of  subsistence ; estate;  livelihood. 

For  to  drawen  up  all  thing 
That  nede  was  to  her  libbeing. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  38. 
And  ther  lyvyng  ys  mynystired  vnto  them  twyes  a Day 
from  the  seyd  Mo  write  Syon. 

Torki.ngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  39. 


lizard 

valvate  in  the  bud,  and  by  the  distinct  or  slight- 
ly coherent  globose  carpels.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite, and  consist  of  three  sepals  and  a three-lobed 
corolla,  six  stamens  and  three  carpels,  of  which  generally 
hut  one  matures  and  for  ms  the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  fan- 
shaped and  generally  split  on  the  edges,  and  are  borne  on 
spiny  petioles.  There  are  about  14  species,  found  in  east- 
ern and  tropical  Asia,  the  Malay  archipelago,  Mew  Guinea, 
and  eastern  Australia.  L.  australis,  the  Australian  or  Vic- 
torian cabbage-tree,  is  native  as  far  south  as  V ictoria. 
Livonian  (li-vo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Livonia 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Livonia;  Lettish. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Livo- 
nia, one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia;  spe- 
cifically, a member  of  the  primitive  race  of  Li- 
vonia.— 2.  The  language  formerly  spoken  by 

[<  L.  livor,  lividness,  envy,  < 
livere,  be  of  a bluish  color,  be  envious:  see 
livid.]  If.  Envy;  malignity. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy  spring  those  feral  branches  of 
faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  167. 

2.  pi.  The  parts  of  skin  in  a corpse  discolored 
by  the  hypostatic  accumulation  of  blood, 
livraisori  (le-vra-zon'),  n.  [F.,  < ML.  libera- 
tion), a giving,  L.  a setting  free,  liberation: 
see  liberation  and  liver3.  Cf.  livereson,  an  obs. 
E.  form  of  the  same  word.]  One  of  several 
parts  of  a printed  work  issued  at  intervals  in 
advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole ; a num- 
ber of  a book  published  in  parts,  or  of  a periodi- 
cal ; a fascicle : used  only  or  chiefly  of  French 
publications. 

I shall  send  you  several  livraisons  of  the  Encyclopedic. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  69. 

livre  (le'ver),  n.  [F.,  = Sp.  Pg.  libra  = It.  lib- 
bra,  lira,  < L.  libra,  the  Roman  pound;  cf.  Gr. 
Xirpa,  a pound:  see  libra.]  An  old  French 
coin  and  money  of  account,  now  superseded  by 
the  franc.  The  value  of  the  livre  toumois,  or  livre  of 
Tours,  by  comparison  of  the  gold  coinage  of  1726-1785 
with  the  present  United  States  gold  coinage,  was  101  cents, 
and  by  comparison  of  silver  coin  of  the  same  periods  it  was 
18?  cents.  _ I he  livre  parisis,  or  livre  of  Paris,  in  use  until 
1667  conjointly  wii  h the  livre  toumois,  was  worth  one  quar- 
ter more  than  the  latter. 

lixivial  (lik-siv'i-al),  a.  [=  F.  lixiviel  = Sp.  leji- 
vial  = It.  lissiviale,<  L.  lixivius,  lixivium,  lye:  see 
lixivium.]  1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation ; impreg- 
nated with  alkalin  e matter  extracted  from  wood- 
ashes. — 2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  salts  so 
extracted. — 3.  Of  the  color  of  lye ; resembling 
lye. — 4.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkaline  salts 

extracted  from  wood-ashes Lixivial  salts,  in 

chem.,  salts  obtained  by  passing  water  through  wood- 
ashes,  or  by  pouring  water  on  wood-ashes. 

lixiviate  (lik-siv'i-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lixivi- 
ated, ppr.  lixiviating.  [<  ML.  Hixiviatus,  pp.  of 
*lixiviare,  form  into  a lye,  < L.  lixivium,  lye : see 
lixivium.]  To  subject  to  the  process  of  lixivia- 
tion; form  into  lye;  impregnate  with  salts  from 
wood-ashes:  as,  lixiviated  water. 

flodine]  is  obtained  by  pouring  an  excess  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  water  obtained  by  burning  different 
fuci,  lixiviating  the  ashes,  and  concentrating  the  liquor. 

Dunglison,  Diet.  Med.  Science. 


Of  course  no  sane  man  can  help  cherishing  the  liveliest  lixiviate  (lik-siv'i-at),  a.  [<  ML.  * lixivia  tun,  pp. : 

!91re  t„  vmw  in  the  .w  n „ see  the  verb.]  1 . Pertaining  to  lye  or  lixivium ; 

of  the  nature  of  alkaline  salts. 


desire  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfection 
and  livingly  to  illustrate  it  in  the  tenor  of  his  own  perl 
sonal  history.  II.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  206. 

livingness  (liv'ing-nes),  n.  [<  living  + -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  alive ; possession  of  energy 
or  vigor;  animation;  liveliness:  as,  the  liviug- 
ness  of  one’s  faith. 


The  fixed  nitre  is  of  an  alcalizate  nature, and  participates 
the  qualities  belonging  generally  to  lixiviate  snlts. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  370. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  from  wood-ashes. 


She  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  living-room  (liv'ing-rom),  n.  A room  for  s?en-  lixiviation  (lik-siv-i-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lixivia- 
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her  living.  Mark  xii.  44. 

My  duty  toward  my  neighbour  is  ...  to  learn  and  la- 
hour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 
Specifically —(a)  An  ecclesiastical  office  by  virtue  of  which 
the  clerk  or  incumbent  has  the  right  to  enjoy  certain 
church  revenues  on  condi  ion  of  discharging  certain  ser- 
vices prescribed  by  the  canons,  or  by  usage,  or  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  office  has  been  founded.  (See 
induction,  2. ) I n the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  a system  of  “pi u- 
ralities”  was  established,  whereby  the  same  clerk  might 
hold  two  or  more  livings ; but  in  the  reign  of  Victoria 
this  privilege,  which  was  attended  with  great  abuses,  has 
been  repeatedly  abridged ; and  no  clerk  may  now  hold 
two  livings  unless  the  churches  so  attached  are  within 
three  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of 
them  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 

We  see  some  parents,  that  have  the  donations  or  advo- 
cations of  Church  livings  in  their  hands,  must  needs  have 
some  of  their  children  . . . thrust  into  the  ministry. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  III.  125. 

He  obtained  licence  from  the  King  that  the  University 
might  purchase  advouzances  of  spiritual  livings. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge,  II.  38. 

Your  peculiar  institution  of  church  livings— which  (as  I 
understand  it)  makes  it  possible  that  a priest  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God  may  be  a mere  functionary. 

J . W.  Palmer,  Af ier  his  Kind,  p.  235. 


eral  family  use ; a sitting-room.  Also  called  in 
New  England  keeping-room.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  cabin  was  furnished  with  two  entrance  doors.  I 
rapped  at  one,  and  in  a moment  it  opened,  and  Joe  ush- 
ered me  into  the  living-room. 

Gilmore,  My  Southern  Friends,  p.  149.  (Bartlett.) 

Accordingly  each  family  sets  up  one  or  other  of  these 
deities  in  i.s  living-room.  Art  Jour.,  March,  1888,  p.  72. 

*•  . [Named  in  Hxivus.  made  into  lye : see  lixivium.]  Lixivial. 
honor  of  David  Livingstone,  a Scottish  mission-  liviwJnm  ,™\  „ r/  7 

ary  and  explorer  of  Africa  (1813-73).]  A sul- 


tion  — Pg.  lixiviagao  = It.  lissiviazione,  < ML. 
*lixiviatio(n-),  < *lixiviare,  make  into  lye:  see 
lixiviate.]  The  operation  or  process  of  extract- 
ing alkaline  salts  from  ashes  by  percolation  of 
water;  the  process  of  leaching.  For  the  application 
of  leaching  or  lixiviation  to  the  treatment  of  metallifer- 
ous  ores,  see  Augustin’s  process,  Patera  process,  Bussell’s 
process,  Ziervogds  process,  all  under  process. 

lixivious  (lik-siv'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  lixivius,  also 


mission-  lixivium  (lik-siv'i-um),  n.  [<  L.  lixivium,  also 
■ lixivia,  iy  e,  neut.  and  fern,  respectively  of  lixivius, 
made  into  lye,  < lix,  ashes,  lye.]  Water  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  salts  extracted  from  wood- 
ashes;  lye:  sometimes  applied  to  other  extracts. 

I have  found  wonderfull  benefit  in  bathing  my  head  with 
a decoction  of  some  hot  and  aromaticall  herbs,  in  a lixivi- 
um made  of  the  ashes  of  vine-branches. 

Evelyn,  To  Doctor  Beale. 

_.  . Becons  Works,  1843,  p.  37.  (Halliwett.)  Jixtt.  An  obsolete  form  of  licst,  second  person 

HlVlSt°na  (liv-is-to  na),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown,  singular  indicative  present  of  lie1.  Chaucer. 
1810),  named  for  Patrick  Murray  of  Livistone,  liza  (li'za ),  n.  The  white  or  blue-backed  mul- 
near  Edinburgh.]  A genus  of  fan-palms  of  the  +let,  Mugil  curema. 

tribe  Sahaleje,  distinguished  by  the  terminal  lizard  (liz'ard),  n.  [<  ME.  lesarde,  lusarde,  < 
styles  and  stigmas,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  OF.  lezard',' lesard,  lisard,  F.  Uzard  = Sp.  Pg. 


phid  of  mercury  and  antimony  occurring  in  pris- 
matic or  columnar  forms  of  a lead-gray  color 
and  metallic  luster:  found  in  Mexico, 
livisht  (li'vish),  a.  [<  ME.  livish,  lifish;  < life 
+ -isftl.]  Somewhat  live  or  alive ; lively. 

If  there  were  true  and  livish  faith,  then  would  it  work 
love  in  their  hearts. 


lizard 

lagarto  (>  E.  aligarto,  now  alligator)  = It.  lacer- 
ta,  lucerta,  < L.  lacertus,  lacerta,  a lizard.  Cf. 
lacert .]  1 . A scaly  four-legged  reptile  without 

a shell ; a squamate  quadruped  saurian ; a sau- 
rian orlacertilian.  In  popular  language  a lizard  is  al- 
most  any  reptile  except  a frog,  toad,  snake,  or  turtle ; and 
ordinary  book  usage  is  equally  indefinite.  Thus,  skinks, 
Btellios,  geckos,  chameleons,  basilisks,  monitors,  agamas, 
iguanas,  alligators,  crocodiles,  etc.,  are  all  lizards ; pterodac- 
tyls are  flying-lizards ; dinosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  mosa- 
saurs  are  huge  extinct  lizards.  But  the  word  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  the  name  of  the  small  lacertilians,  as  those 
of  the  family  Lacertidce  and  some  others,  which  have  no 
special  names  of  their  own.  See  Lacerta,  Lacertidce. 

Our  Author  sa  w one  Lizard  as  big  as  a man,  with  scales 
on  her  backe  like  Oysters.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  838. 

Lizards,  the  green  lightnings  of  the  wall,  . . . 

With  such  prodigious  eyes  in  such  small  heads ! 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  old  order  Sauria  or  mod- 
ern order  Laccrtilia.  Such  are  the  reptiles  known  as 
dow-worms,  glass-snakes,  homed  toads,  etc.  Many  of  these 
have  no  limbs,  or  no  obvious  ones,  and  are  therefore  not 
lizards  in  sense  1. 

3.  Naut. , a piece  of  rope  with  a thimble  or  bull’s- 
eye  spliced  into  one  or  both  ends,  used  in  a 
vessel  as  a leader  for  ropes. — 4.  [ cap .]  A cer- 
tain small  constellation.  See  Lacerta , 2. — 5.  A 
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Lloyd’s  agent,  one  of  a class  of  agents,  in  nearly  all  parte 
of  the  world,  acting  for  the  committee  of  underwriters  at 
Lloyd’s,  who  transmit  maritime  information  of  all  kinds, 
report  disasters,  etc.  They  are  generally  local  merchants, . 
shippers,  or  others  concerned  with  maritime  business.— 
Lloyd’s  bond.  See  bond i.— Lloyd’s  Register  of  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Shipping,  an  annual  work,  published 
by  an  association  of  members  of  Lloyd’s,  containing  the 
names  of  vessels  alphabetically  arranged,  and  ranked  in 
different  classes  (as  Al,  etc.)  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, their  title  to  be  in  any  class  being  determined  by 
the  report  of  surveyors,  and  by  certain  rules  as  to  their 
construction,  their  state  of  repair,  age,  etc. 

First  Year  of  a Silken  Feign,  p.  09.  (16),  interj.  [<  ME.  lo,  loo,  < AS.  la,  a com- 

llan.  [W.  llan,  an  inclosure,  a church.]  A mon  interj.  of  surprise,  calling,  or  mere  greet- 
church:  averyfrequent  element  in  place-names  ing.  Confusion  of  la,  ME.  lo,  with  loc,  ME. 
in  Wales,  and  occurring  also  in  England  and  lok,  impv.,  look,  is  supposed  to  have  given  lo  its 
Scotland,  as  in  Xlandaff,  itawgollen,  itanidloes,  now  usual  implication  of  ‘behold’;,  but  the  dif- 
/.flwark.  ference  of  form  is  too  great  to  make  any  such 

Llandeilo  group  (lan-di'lo  grop).  [See  def.]  confusion  probable.]  Look  1 see!  behold!  ob- 
A division  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  first  described  serve ! — used  to  invoke  or  direct  the  particular 
by  Murchison  as  occurring  at  Llandeilo  in  Car-  attention  of  a person  to  some  object  or  subject 
marthenshire,  Wales,  and  also  found  in  Pem-  of  interest. 


be  descended  from  the  guanaco.  The  llama  is  also  called 
the  American  camel,  and  has  been  known  to  Europeans 
since  1544.  It  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  America 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  still  used  as 
such  in  the  Andes,  the  formation  of  its  feet  enabling  it  to 
walk  on  slopes  too  rough  or  steep  for  any  other  animal. 
It  is  about  3 feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  so  closely  al- 
lied to  the  alpaca  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a finer-wooled  variety  of  it. 

2.  The  wool  of  the  llama.  It  is  used  in  making 
stuffs  for  women’s  wear,  lace,  tassels,  etc. 

Her  [the  Lady  Mayoress’s]  petticoat  was  of  llama  and 
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brokeshire  and  Radnorshire.  The  group  consists 
of  dark-colored  flags,  sandstones,  and  shales,  and  is  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  feet  thick.  It  contains  many  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  lowest  division  of  the  Silurian, 
especially  trilobites of  genera  included  in  Barrande’s  “pri- 
mordial fauna,”  such  asAsaphus,  Calymmene,  and  Ogygia. 


crotch  of  timber  or  a forked  limb  used  in  place  Llandovery  group  (lan-do've-ri  grop).  [See 


of  a sled  for  hauling  stone : a form  of  stone- 
boat. — 6.  In  her.,  a beast  like  a wildcat,  usu- 
ally represented  as  spotted:  a rare  bearing. — 
Anguine  lizard.  See  anguine. — Broad-backed  liz- 
ards, the  varanians  or  monitors.— Croaking  lizard,  a 
gecko  common  in  Jamaica,  Thecadactylus  Icens : so  called 
from  the  noise  it  makes.  It  is  nocturnal.  Also  croaking 
gecko.— Frilled  lizard.  See  frill-lizard.— Scaly  lizard, 
a pangolin  or  scaly  ant-eater.  See  Manic. 
lizard-bait  (liz'ard-bat),  n.  The  lesser  sand- 
lance.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lizard-fish  (liz'ard-fish),  n.  1.  A ganoid  fish 
of  the  group  of  sauroids. — 2.  A fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Synodus,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
as  the  sandpike,  S.  fattens,  found  from  Cape 
Cod  southward.  S.  lucioceps  occurs  on  the  Cali- 
fornian and  Mexican  coasts, 
lizard-seeker  Cliz'ard-se,,ker),)i.  An  American 
ground-cuckoo,  Saurothera  vetulct,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  subfamily  Saurotherinai. 
lizard-stone  (liz'ard-ston),  n.  A name  for  the 
serpentine  marble  obtained  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, in  the  vicinity  of  Lizard  Point.  It  is 
made  into  chimneypieees,  ornaments,  etc. 
lizard’s-tongue  (liz'ardz-tung),  n.  A name  of 
several  orchids  included  in  the  genus  Sauro- 
glossum.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America. 

lizardtail,  lizard’s-tail  (liz'ard-,liz'ardz-tal), 
n.  1.  An  herbaceous  plant,  Saururus  cernuus, 
growing  in  marshes  in  North  America.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  its  nodding  spikes  of 
white  flowers.  Also  called  breastweed  (which 
see). — 2.  A plant,  Pathomorphe  peltata,  of 
tropical  America. 

lizard-tailed  (liz ' iird-tald),  a.  Having  long 
fragile  arms  or  rays,  likened  to  the  tail  of  a 
lizard : specifically  applied  to  the  ophiurans. 
lizari  (li-za'ri),  n.  Same  as  alizari. 

Lizzia  (liz'i-S),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  gymno- 
blastic  aealephs  or  jellyfishes,  with  32  marginal 


Lo,  3e  lordes,  what  leute  did  by  an  emperoure  of  Rome, 
That  was  an  vncrystene  creature  as  clerkes  fyndeth  in 
bokes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  149. 

Lo,  Adam,  in  the  felde  of  Damascene, 

With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought  was  he. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1. 17. 
Why,  lo  you  now,  I have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice. 

Shale.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 105. 


Pope,  “ Lot  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored 
mind,”  etc.  (“Essay  on  Man,”  i.  99),  the  word 
Lo  being  humorously  taken  as  the  name  of  “the 
poor  Indian.”]  A North  American  Indian.  [Hu- 
morous, U.  S.] 

loa  (lo'a),  n.  A larval  nematode  worm  infest- 
ing the  eye ; the  larval  stage  of  the  eye-thread- 
worm, Filaria  oculi. 

Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  was  taken  between  the  Upper  loack  (loch),  n.  [Also  loche  : < F.  loche  = Sp. 
-and  Lower  Llandovery.  See  Sdurmn.  _ . . locha,loja,  loach  : origin  unknown.]  1.  A small 

European  fish,  Cobitis  ( Nemachilus ) barbatula, 


def.]  A series  of  rocks,  so  named  by  Murchi- 
son because  well  developed  rear  Llandovery  Lo2  (16),  n.  [From  the  well-known  lines  of 
in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales.  The  group  consists  of  ~ ......  ...  . . , , 

sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates,  having  a maximum 
thickness  of  nearly  2,500  feet.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
divisions, the  Lower  Llandovery  beds,  and  the  Upper 
Llandovery  beds  or  the  May  Hill  sandstone.  By  some 
geologists  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Llandovery  and  the 
Tarannon  shales  were  formerly  grouped  together  as  the 
May  Hill  series,  and  considered  as  the  lowest  division  of 
the  Silurian,  the  fossiliferous  strata  below  this  being 
called  Cambrian.  At  one  time  the  division  between  the 
Siluria 

See  Silurian. 

llanero  (lya-na'ro),  «.  [Sp.,  < llano,  a plain  : 

see  llano.']  An  inhabitant  of  the  llanos  of 
South  America.  The  llaneros  are  principally  con- 
verted  Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians  and  whites,  and 
are  distinguished  for  activity,  ferocity,  ignorance,  and 
semi-barbarous  habits.  They  are  for  the  most  part  shep- 
herds or  herdsmen. 

llano  (lya'no),  n.  [Sp.,  a plain,  < L.  planus . 
level : see  plain  and  plane.']  In  some  of  the 
Spanish  or  originally  Spanish  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, a treeless  level  steppe  or  plain.  The  llanos 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  surround  the 
lower  and  middle  course  of  the  Orinoco,  and  are  separated 
by  the  great  forest-belt  of  the  Amazon  from  the  region  of 
the  pampas  farther  south.  Many  parts  of  these  llanos 
bear  little  or  no  vegetation,  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  during  the  seasons  of  inundation,  when  they  are 
broadly  flooded.  In  the  intermediate  season  they  are 
luxuriant  pastures  for  great  herds  of  cattle.  The  Llano 
Estacado  or  Staked  Plain  of  the  United  States  is  a vast 
arid  plateau  in  the  former  Spanish  possessions  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  The  seasonal  change  in  the  llanos  is 
due  to  the  northward  advance  of  the  equatorial  rains  in 
the  wet  season  (summer),  followed  by  the  advance  of  the 
parching  trade-winds  as  the  rain-belt  retreats  southward 
in  the  dry  season  (winter). 

The  northernmost  of  the  South  American  plains— the 
Llanos — are  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature  (trans.),  p.  30. 


Common  Loach  (, Nemachilus  barbatulus). 

of  the  family  Cobitidce;  hence,  any  fish  of  that 
family.  The  common  loach  inhabits  small  clear  streams, 
and  is  esteemed  a delicacy.  It  is  also  called  beardy.  The 
spinous  loach  or  groundling  is  a smaller  species,  Cobitis 
taenia. 

The  miller’s  thombe,  the  hiding  loach, 

The  perch,  the  ever-nibling  roach. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  1. 
Scarcely  a stone  I left  unturned,  being  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  tricks  of  the  loach.  ...  For  being  gray- 
spotted,  and  clear  to  see  through,  ...  he  will  stay  quite 
still  where  a streak  of  weed  is  in  the  rapid  water,  hoping 
to  be  overlooked.  It.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Dooiie,  vii. 

2.  A European  fresh- water  gadoid  fish,  the  bur- 
bot or  eel-pout,  Lota  maculosa.  See  cut  under 
burbot. — 3.  A simpleton.  Nares. 

And  George  redeemed  his  cloake,  rode  merrily  toOxford, 
having  coine  in  his  pocket,  where  this  loach  spares  not  for 
any  expence.  Jests  of  George  Peele. 

load1  (lod),  n.  See  lode*. 


LL.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (Middle 
or  New  Latin)  Leg um  Baccalaureus , Bachelor 
of  Laws.  - - 

tentacles  arranged  by  fives  and  threes,  and  the  LL.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (Middle  (lod),  »■ ■ [<  lndc’  1 1 

young  produced  by  direct  budding  from  the  or  New  Latin)  Legum  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Laws.  *camed  m a vehicle,  lit.  a casing  a part, cn- 
polypite.  L.  octopunctata  is  an  example.  llean  (len),  »._JThe  pilchard. _ [Cornwall.]  lar  ™e_of  lode,  a way,  course,  carrying:  se. 


llama,  (la'ma,  Sp.  lya/ma),  n.  [Also  lama,  llestraid,  n.  [W. : see  listred. ] Same  as  Ustred. 
glama,  as  the  L.  generic  or  specific  name;  < Lloyd’s  (loidz),  n.  [See  def.]  The  name  (which 
Quichua  Hfliwa.]  1.  An  even-toed  ruminantun-  ♦has  become  in  some  degree  generic)  of  an  as 
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gulate  quadruped,  Auchenia  glama  or  llama , or 
Lama  peruviana , of  South  America,  of  the  order 
Ungulata , suborder  Artiodactijla , superfamily 


Tylopoda , family  Camelidce , closely  related  to 
the  camel  of  the  Old  World,  but  smaller,  without 
a hump,  and  woolly-haired.  Like  the  camel,  it  is 
known  only  in  the  state  of  domestication ; it  is  supposed  to 


sociation  in  London,  consisting  of  members 
and  subscribers,  for  the  transaction  of  marine 
insurance  for  all  parts  of  the  world  through 
individual  underwriters,  and  the  promotion  of 
shipping  interests  in  general.  The  association  has 
occupied Lloyd' s Rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange  since  1774. 
These  rooms  were  originally  called  the  New  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
House , from  a house  established  by  Edward  Lloyd  in  Tower 
street,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where 
merchants  and  underwriters  met  to  transact  business. 
About  1692  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Lombard 
street  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  of  the  highest  class 
doing  business  in  the  old  city.  About  1770  the  place  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  society  of  marine  underwriters, 
together  with  “Lloyd’s  List  ” (formerly  “Lloyd’s  News  ”), 
a newspaper  devoted  to  shipping  intelligence,  that  was 
founded  about  1726,  probably  by  Lloyd,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished daily  since  1800.  The  society  retained  the  official 
title  Lloyd’s  Coffee-House  until  1871,  when  it  was  for  the 
first  time  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament,  under  its  pres- 
ent shortened  name.  Its  operations  are  so  extensive  and 
important  that  the  name  has  been  adopted  by  several  con- 
tinental associations  for  maritime  and  mercantile  enter- 
prises, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Austrian  Lloyd  at 
Trieste  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  at  Bremen. 

Lloyd's  was  then  [in  Anne’s  reignl  in  Lombard  Street, 
and  indeed  to  this  day,  on  Lloyd’s  policies,  is  stated  that 
this  policy  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  in  Lom- 
bard Street. 

J.  Ashton , Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  224. 


lode1.  In  the  orig.  sense  the  word  is  more  com- 
monly spelled  lode,  while  in  the  later  senses  the 
exclusive  spelling  is  load , and  the  word  is  now 
associated  with  lade1.]  1.  That  which  is  car- 
ried; a burden  laid  on  or  placed  in  anything, 
or  taken  up,  for  conveyance;  specifically,  a 
suitable  or  customary  burden;  the  amount  or 
quantity  that  can  he  or  usually  is  carried:  as,  a 
ship’s  load;  a cart -load;  wood  and  hay  are  often 
sold  by  the  load. 

Of  stree  [straw]  first  ther  was  leyd  ful  many  a loode. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2060. 

Come,  now  towards  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2.  29. 

Later  in  the  fall,  certain  of  the  Count’s  vassals  came  to 
the  riva  in  one  of  the  great  boats  of  the  Po,  with  a load  of 
brush  and  corncobs  for  fuel.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 

2.  That  which  is  upborne  or  sustained ; a bur- 
den ; a weight  resting  on  or  in  anything:  as,  a 
load  of  fruit  on  a tree ; a load  of  learning  in 
the  mind. 

What  think  you  of  a duchess?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load,  of  title  ? 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  iL  3.  38. 

From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 

They  pluck’d  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  644. 

Earth,  on  whose  wide-spreading  Base 
The  wretched  Load  is  laid  of  Human  Race. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Am  ary  Ilia. 


load 

And  all  that  freedom’s  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion’d  loads  on  each. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  374. 

Especially — 3.  That  which  is  hard  to  he  sus- 
tained or  endured ; an  oppressive  or  grievous 
burden:  as,  a load  of  debt;  a load  of  guilt. 

Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  214. 
Sin  doth  not  lie  like  a heavy  weight  upon  their  backs, 
so  that  they  feel  the  load  of  it. 

Stillingjleet , Sermons,  II.  iii. 
Men  who  prefer  any  load  of  infamy,  however  great,  to 
any  pressure  of  taxation,  however  light. 

Sydney  Smith,  American  Debts.  {Bartlett.) 

4.  The  charge  of  a firearm : as,  a load  of  buck- 
shot.— 5.  A quantity  of  strong  drink  imbibed, 
or  sometimes  of  food  taken,  that  oppresses,  or 
is  more  than  can  be  borne  comfortably  or  with 
propriety : as,  he  went  home  late  with  a load  on. 
[Slang.] 

There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their  load, 
nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  laid  all  their 
cares  to  rest  with  a bottle.  Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

6.  A unit  of  measure  or  weight.  By  the 
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loafer 


The  sportsman  should  be  careful  ...  to  ascertain  the  loadman1!,  »•  See  lodeman. 
charge  best  suited  to  his  weapon,  and  to  have  his  cartridges  loadman-'t  (lod'man),  n.  A carter.  EalUwell. 

80  loaded-  EnT-  f '"  .,  : loadmanaget,  n.  See  lodemanage. 

ivitk  white . said  oi  load-penny  (lod'pen^i),  n.  A market  toll  or  tax 


7.  In  painting:  (a)  To  mix  with  ' 


a pigment  which  in  this  way  is  made  more  solid 
and  opaque.  ( b ) To  paint  heavily ; apply  (color) 
in  solid  opaque  masses. 

Masses  of  white  enamel  are  loaded  upon  the  surface,  with 
a view  to  further  treatment.  Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  XI.  10. 

Deck-loading  Act,  a British  statute  of  1842  (5  Viet.,  seas. 

2,  c.  17)  forbidding  the  loading  of  cargoes  of  timber  on  lnndamn-n+  n 
the  decks  of  certain  classes  of  ships.— Loaded  dice.  See  j AT» 

die 3. — To  load  one’s  self,  on  the  stock-exchange,  to  buy  J-OaCiSTJar,  n. 
heavily  of  stock.  ~ 

n.  intrans. 


anciently  levied  on  loads  in  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land for  public  revenue. 

The  gift  of  its  [Worcester’s]  market-dues,  wain-shilling 
and  load-penny , was  the  costliest  among  the  many  boons 
which  iEthelred  and  JLthelflsed  showered  on  Bishop  Wer- 
frith.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ix. 

See  lodesman . 

See  lodestar . 

See  unload.  ~ ' ' loadstone,  n.  See  lodestone. 

1.  To  put  or  take  on  a load  or  loadumt  (lo'dum),  n.  [Appar.for  load  'em:  see 


charge : often  with  up:  as,  the  travelers  loaded 
and  started  early;  the  ship  loaded  up  with  a 
miscellaneous  cargo. — 2.  To  charge  a gun  or 
guns : as,  the  troops  loaded  and  fired  rapidly. 
Steady  they  load,  steady  they  fire,  moving  right  onward 
still.  T.  0.  Davis,  Fontenoy. 

3.  To  become  loaded  or  burdened;  clog  up:  as, 
oysters  are  apt  to  load  with  sand, 
statute  loaded1!,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  loded 


quot.  from  Florio.]  An  old  game  at  cards. 

CArica  l’asino  [It.,  load  the  ass],  a play  at  cardes  which 
we  call  lodam.  Florio. 

For  to  converse  with  Scandal  is  to  play  Losing  Loadum; 
you  must  lose  a good  Name  to  him,  before  you  can  win  it 
for  yourself.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  L 11. 

Now  some  at  cards  and  dice  do  play 

Their  money  and  their  time  away ; 

At  loadum,  cribbedge,  and  all-fours. 

Poor  Robin  (1735).  (Nares.) 


of  Edward  I.,  de  ponderibus  et  mensuris,  a load  (carrus)  of  loaded2  (lo'ded),  p.  a.  1.  Coated  with  external  loaf 1 (lof),W.;  pi  .loaves  (lovz).  [(ME. 

lead  is  1,500  pounds,  and  sometimes  lt>8  stone,  and  in  the  ★growths,  as  shells;  clogged  up:  said  of  oysters.  ’ ' ' • ~ - — - 

Peak,  30  fotmals  or  2,100  pounds  and  o(  wheat  the  same  f Rhode  Island.]  — 2.  Full  of  liquor;  drunk. 

By  statutes  of  George  I.,  a load  of  wood  is  50  cubic  feet,  [m  J ^ 

and  a load  of  hay  2,016  pounds.  By  a statute  of  27  George  ★L01“n6*  J 

III.,  a load  of  bulrushes  is  63  bundles.  Other  loads  are  loader  (lo  der),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 


merely  customary.  Dr.  Young  says  a load  of  wheat  is  40 
bushels;  of  earth  or  gravel,  1 cubic  yard ; of  lime,  32  bushels ; 
of  oak-bark,  5,040  pounds ; of  sand,  36  bushels.  A load  of 
lead  ore  in  Derbyshire  is  9 dishes  of  from  14  to  16  pints 
each. 

7.  In  mech.f  the  pressure  upon  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  a structure.  It  consists  of  the  internal 
load , or  permanent  load , the  weight  of  the  part  itself  and 
its  fixed  attachments,  and  the  external  load,  arising  from 


loads:  as, a truck- fonder.  Specifically— (a)  A little 
machine  for  loading  shells  or  cartridges  for  a breech-load- 
ing shot-gun;  a loading-machine.  (6)  In  agri.,  etc.,  any 
device  for  laying  a load  upon  a wagon,  sled,  or  cart : as,  a 
hay  -loader,  a log -loader,  etc. 

2.  A red-finned  herring.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3f.  A 
term  in  dicing,  of  uncertain  meaning. 

Every  vice  is  a loader;  but  that  [lust]  is  a ten. 


pressures  of  other  bodies  upon  its  surface.  [The  word  ★ Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenals  Satires,  vi.,  Arg. 

is  not  properly  used  to  signify  a quantity  of  work.]  loading  (lo'ding),  71.  [Verbal  n.  of  load 2,  r.] 


A structure  has  to  support  both  its  own  weight  and  also 
any  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Thus  a railway 
bridge  must  at  all  times  sustain  what  is  called  the  perma- 
nent load,  and  frequently,  of  course,  the  weight  of  one  or 
more  trains.  R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  172. 

To  lay  on  loadt.  See  fot/i.=Syn.  1 and  2.  Freight, 
★cargo,  lading. — 3.  Pressure,  dead-weight,  incubus,  clog. 
load2  (lod),  v.  [<  load 2,  n. ; in  part  a var.  of 
the  original  verb  lade1,  in  imitation  of  the  noun 
load2:  see  lade1.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  a bur- 
den on ; charge  with  a load ; furnish  with  lad- 
ing or  cargo;  lade:  as,  to  load  a camel  or  a 
horse;  to  load  a cart  or  wagon.  [The  past 
participle  loaden  is  obsolete.] 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden;  they  are  a burden  to 
the  weary  beast.  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 

By  turns  they  ease  the  loaden  swarms,  or  drive 
The  drone,  a lazy  insect,  from  their  hive. 

Addison , tr.  of  Virgil  s Georgies,  iv. 


1.  The  act  of  putting  on  a load. — 2.  A cargo; 
a burden;  lading;  also,  anything  that  makes 
part  of  a load.— 3.  Anything  that  is  added  to 
a substance  or  material  in  order  to  give  it 
weight  or  body:  as,  the  China  clay  or  pearl-wh  ite 
used  for  loading  note-paper. — 4.  In  art,  a heavy 
charge  of  opaque  color.  See  load2,  v.  t .,  7. 

Loading  is  the  use  of  opaque  colour  in  heavy  masses 
which  actually  protrude  from  the  canvas  and  themselves 
catch  the  light,  as  the  mountains  do  on  the  moon. 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  304. 

5.  In  insurance , that  part  of  the  charge  or  pre- 
mium on  a policy  which  constitutes  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  management. 

The  terms  loading  and  “ margin  ” have  come  to  bear  a 
somewhat  extended  meaning.  They  are  now  used  to  des- 
ignate the  difference  between  the  premiums  payable  by 
the  assured  and  the  net  premiums  deduced  from  any  ta- 
ble that  may  be  employed  for  the  time. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  173. 


2.  To  lay  as  a burden ; place  upon  or  in  some 

thing  for  conveyance:  as,  to  load  cotton  on  a loading  (lo'ding), p. a.  Made  so  as  to  be  loaded 
lighter;  to  load  cargo.  (in  the  way  specified):  as,  a breech -loading  or 

There  was  no  talke,  no  hope,  no  worke,  but  dig  gold,  a muzzl e-loading  gun. 
wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade  gold.  loading-bar  (16 'ding-bar),  n.  A bar  of  iron 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  1. 169.  about  two  feet  long,  with  a ring  at  one 

3.  To  weigh  down;  impose  something  upon,  end  and  a screw  at  the  other,  for  carrying  and 
either  good  or  bad;  pile;  heap;  encumber  or  loading  shells : used  with  smooth-bore  mortars, 
oppress:  with  with : as,  to  load  the  stomach  loading-funnel  (lo'ding-fun//  el),  n.  See  funnel, 
with  sweets;  to  load  the  memory  with  details,  loading-machine  (16'dmg-raa-shen//),w.  Ama- 


Those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewratA 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6.  17. 

Essex  loaded;  Bacon  with  benefits,  and  never  thought 
that  he  had  done  enough.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 


chine  for  loading  cartridge-shells.  It  has  a re- 
volving wheel  on  which  the  shells  are  fed  in ; the  requi- 
site amount  of  powder  is  admitted  to  each  shell  from  the 
powder-can  by  means  of  a funnel  above,  and  the  bullet  or 
charge  of  shot  is  forced  into  the  neck  of  each  shell  as  the 
wheel  advances  in  its  revolution. 


4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added  or  ap-  loading-plug  (lo'ding-plug),  n.  A rammer  for 
' ‘ * ’ " ‘ loading  shells  and  extracting  primers  from 

fired  shells. 

loading-tongs  (lo'ding-tongz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
In  gun.,  a pair  of  tongs  used  to  lift  a projectile 
to  the  gun  from  the  platform, 
loading-tray  (lo'ding-tra),  n.  In  milit.  engin., 
a stout  iron  support  upon  which  a heavy  shot 
or  shell  is  placed,  and  by  suitable  mechanism 
brought  into  the  opening  in  the  breech  of  a 
large  breech-loading  gun,  as  an  assistance  in 
charging  the  gun. 


pended ; charge,  as  with  something  extraneous : 
as,  to  load  a whip ; to  load  dice. 

He  has  a conscience, 

A cruel  stinging  one,  I warrant  him, 

A loaden  one.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  1. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen  years  I bought  a certain  cud- 
gel, got  a friend  to  load  it. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  A Penny  Plain,  2d  Coloured. 

5.  To  make  heavy,  as  a liquid;  especially,  to 
falsify,  as  wine,  by  mixing  With  it  distilled 
liquor  of  some  sort,  usually  accompanied  with 


sugar  and  other  ingredients,  for  the  purpose  of  load-line  (lodTin),  n.  [Appar.  < load2  + line2 ; 
making  a thin  wine  appear  heavy  and  full-  ' ’ " ’ » 

bodied ; also,  to  increase  the  weight  of,  as  pa- 
per, or  textile  fabrics,  by  the  addition  of  clay, 
starch,  or  other  extrinsic  matter. 

It  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  have  to  dress,  and  go  out 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  cold  entries,  and  loaded  claret, 
and  sweet  port.  Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  iii. 

If  the  paper  is  to  be  loaded — that  is,  adulterated  with 
clay  or  cheap  fibres — these  are  added  in  the  beater  as  the 
fibre  swirls  round  and  round.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV.  120. 

6.  To  place  a charge  in ; charge,  as  a gun  with 
powder  and  shot. 

Many  a Whig  that  day  loaded  his  musket  with  a dollar 
cut  into  slugs.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xvi. 


but  perhaps  < load1  = lode1  + line2.]  Naut., 
a line  drawn  on  the  side  of  a vessel  to  show  the 
depth  to  which  a suitable  or  allowable  load  will 
cause  her  to  sink  in  the  water.  Among  English 
seamen  known  as  PlimsolVs  mark.  See  inark. 

There  shall  be  a load-line  or  conspicuous  mark  on  each 
vessel,  showing  the  depth  of  loading  and  of  surplus  buoy- 
ancy. R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  207. 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  the  “practical  ” politicians  who  pro- 
vided a compulsory  load-line  for  merchant  vessels,  that 
the  pressure  of  ship-owners’  interests  would  habitually 
cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line  at  the  very  highest  limit, 
and  that  from  precedent  to  precedent,  tending  ever  in  the 
same  direction,  the  load-line  would  gradually  rise  in  the 
better  class  of  ships.  II . Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  25. 


loves),  < AS.  hlaf,  bread,  a loaf  of  bread,  = OHG. 
hlaiba,  laiba,  leib,  leip , MHG.  leip,  G.  laib  = Icel. 
hleifr  = OSw.  lev  = Dan.  lev  = Goth,  hlaifs , hlaibs, 
bread:  the  common  Teut.  term  for  ‘ bread,’ 
older  than  the  word  bread.  The  Lith.  hlepas , 
Lett,  klaipas , bread,  are  prob.  < OBulg.  *khlebu 
= Russ,  khlebu,  bread,  and  these  Slav,  forms 
with  Finn,  leipa,  Esthonian  leip,  bread,  are  prob. 
from  the  OTeut.  The  word  loaf  appears  dis- 
guised in  the  orig.  compounds  Lammas  and  prob. 
lord  and  lady.]  A portion  of  bread  baked  in 
one  lump  or  mass ; a regularly  shaped  or  mold- 
ed mass  of  bread;  hence,  any  shaped  or  molded 
mass  of  cake,  sugar,  or  the  like. 

The  enemy  of  Helle  . . . seyde  Die  ut  lapides  isti  panes 
fiant : that  is  to  seye,  Sey  that  theise  Stones  be  made 
Loves.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  98. 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold 
for  a penny.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  72. 

A hot  smoking  loaf  of  rye-and-Indian  bread. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Old  town,  p.  199. 
Holy  loaf,  (a)  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  same  as  holy  lamb.  See 
lamb.  (6)  In  the  medieval  ch.  in  England,  the  blessed 
bread ; a eulogia. 

The  Parishioners  of  every  Parish  shall  offer  every  Sun- 
day, at  the  time  of  the  Offertory,  the  just  value  and  price 
of  the  holy  loaf ...  to  the  use  of  their  Pastors  and  Curates, 
and  that  in  such  order  and  course  as  they  were  wont  to 
find  and  pay  the  said  holy  loaf. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549)  (rubric). 

Loafed  lettucet,  headed  lettuce. 

Laictue  crespue  [F.],  loafed  or  headed  lettice. 

Nomenclator  (1585).  {Nares.) 
Loaves  and  fishes,  figuratively,  temporal  benefits,  as 
money  or  office : in  allusion  to  the  miraculous  loaves  and 
fishes  distributed  by  Christ  to  the  multitude  who  followed 
him,  and  his  words  (John  vi.  26),  “Ye  seek  me,  not  because 
ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves, 
and  were  filled.” 

The  consequence  must  be,  that  although  every  one  of 
these  four  orders  [of  the  Florentine  government]  must 
be  divided  at  once  into  factions  for  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
yet  the  nobility,  by  their  superior  influence  in  elections, 
would  have  the  whole  power.  J.  Adams,  Woyks,  V.  18. 

loaf 2 (lof),  v . [Appears,  with  the  noun  loafer , 
about  1838-40;  origin  unknown.  In  one  view 
from  G.  laufen,  dial,  lofen,  run,  laufer , a 
runner  (see  leap1,  lope1).]  I.  intrans.  To  idle 
away  one’s  time ; lounge ; dawdle ; play  the 
vagabond  ; stroll  idly  and  without  purpose. 

To  loaf:  this,  I think,  is  unquestionably  German.  Laufen 
is  pronounced  lofen  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  I once 
heard  one  German  student  say  to  another  “ Ich  lauf  [ lofe ] 
hier  bis  du  wiederkehrest,  ” and  he  began  to  saunter  up 
and  down — in  short,  to  loaf. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

Shoeblacks  are  compelled  to  a great  deal  of  unavoida- 
ble loafing;  but  certainly  this  one  loafed  rather  energeti- 
cally, for  he  was  hot  and  frantic  in  his  play. 

H.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  xlL  {Davies.) 
I loafe  and  invite  my  Soul ; 

I lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing  a spear  of  summer 
grass.  Walt  Whitman,  Leaves  of  Grass,  p.  28. 

How  can  you  go  down  to  the  beach  by  yourself  amongst 
all  those  loafing  vagabonds,  who  would  pick  your  pocket 
or  throw  stones  at  you?  W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xiv. 

n.  trans.  To  pass  or  spend  in  idleness,  as 
time;  spend  lazily;  dawdle:  with  away:  as, to 
loaf  away  whole  days. 

The  Senate  has  loafed  away  the  week  in  very  gentle- 
manly style.  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser , Dec.,  1845. 

loafer  (lo'fer),  v.  [See  loaf-.]  An  idle  man, 
lounger,  or  aimless  stroller,  of  whatever  social 
condition ; specifically,  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
work  or  pursue  regular  business,  and  lounges 
about,  depending  upon  chance  or  disreputable 
means  for  subsistence. 


loafer 

“ The  thought  is  not  new  to  me  ; I have  read  Washing- 
ton Irving.”  “ Prince  of  intellectual  loafers,"  said  Gray- 
hurst.  J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  69. 

loaferish  (lo'fer-ish),  a.  [<  loafer  + -ish1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a loafer ; like  or  characteristic 
of  a loafer. 

Four  pleasant  ruffians  in  the  loaferish  postures  which 
they  have  learned  as  facchini  waiting  for  jobs. 

Howells , Venetian  Life,  xix. 

loaf-sugar  (16f'shug"ar),  re.  Sugar  refined  and 
molded  into  a conical  mass, 
loam  (lom),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lome;  also 
dial,  lame,  laim;  < ME.  *lom,  lam,  < AS.  lam 
= OS.  lemo,  leimo  = D.  leem  = MLG.  LG. 
lent  = OHG.  leimo,  MHG.  leime,  leim,  G.  leim, 
but  usually  lelim  (after  LG.),  loam,  clay;  akin 
to  AS.  lim,  etc.,  lime,  and  to  L.  limus,  mud: 
see  lime1.]  1.  A soil  consisting  of  a natural 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the  latter  being  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantity  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency of  the  clay  to  form  a coherent  mass. 
That  which  is  ordinarily  called  loam  is  fine-grained,  ho- 
mogeneous, and  “light” — that  is,  not  densely  compacted 
together.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  usually  present  in  small 
quantity,  and  also  organic  matter.  See  marlt,  sail,  and 
loess. 

At  the  higher  and  farther  sides  of  those  upper  ovens  are 
trenches  of  lo,nc.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  98. 

The  soil  was  a dark  brown  loam , and  very  rich. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  91. 

2.  In  founding , a mixture  of  sand,  clay,  saw- 
dust, straw,  etc.,  used  in  making  the  molds  for 
castings.  The  compound  must  be  plastic  when  wet,  and 
hard,  air-tight,  and  able  to  resist  high  temperatures  when 
dry.  Specifically  called  casting -loam. 

The  loam  moulds,  which  are  much  used  for  iron  cast- 
ings . . . , are  made  of  wet  loam  with  a little  sand, 
ground  together  in  a mill  to  the  consistence  of  mortar. 

0.  Bryne,  Prac.  Metal-worker’s  Ass’t,  p.  266. 

Loam-and-sand  core.  See  core  1. 
loam  (lom),  v.  t.  [<  loamy  n.]  To  cover  or  coat 
with  loam ; clay. 

With  the  ashes  of  bones  tempered  with  oile,  Camels 
haire,  and  a clay  they  have,  they  lome  them  so  well  that 
no  weather  will  pierce  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  32. 

The  joist  ends  and  girders,  which  be  in  the  walls,  must 
be  loamed  all  over  to  preserve  them  from  the  corroding  of 
the  mortar.  F.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

loam-beater  (16m'be"ter),  re.  In  foundry-work, 
an  instrument  for  compacting  loam  in  loam- 
molding  ; a molders’  rammer, 
loam-board  (lom'bord),  re.  A founders’  tool  and 
templet  used  in  making  cores  of  loam,  it  is  a 
board  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  core,  and  is  used  both  to 
hold  a supply  of  loam  for  the  operation,  and  as  an  aid  in 
turning  the  dried  core  down  to  the  exact  shape.  Also  called 
strickle. 

loam-cake  (lom'kak),  re.  In  foundry-work,  a 
cake,  plate,  or  disk  of  compacted  loam  used  to 
cover  in  a loam-mold.  It  is  provided  with  holes  or 
gates  through  which  the  molten  metal  enters  the  mold, 
and  with  other  holes  or  vents  for  free  exit  of  air  from  the 
mold. 

loam-mold  (lom'mold),  n.  A mold  made  from 
casting-loam.  Such  molds  are  used  for  castings 
of  iron  and  brass. 

loam-molding  (lom'moFding),  n.  In  foundry- 
work,  the  making  of  loam-molds  in  general. 
The  term  is  used  especially  of  the  act  of  striking  up  the 
surfaces  of  molds  by  means  of  templets  controlled  by 
parallel  guides,  or,  in  case  the  surfaces  are  cylindrical,  by 
a central  pivot  and  radial  arms,  to  which  the  templets  are 
attached.  Sometimes  cores  are  formed  on  a barrel  or  cen- 
tral cylinder,  and  then  turned  on  the  barrel  by  means  of 
a tool  resting  on  the  loam-board, 
loam-plate  (lom'plat),  n.  In  foundry-work,  a 
flat  ring  or  plate  of  cast-iron,  used  in  construct- 
ing a loam-mold,  one  or  more  of  which  are  used 
to  support  and  clamp  together  the  brickwork 
which  supports  the  softer  parts  of  the  mold, 
loam-work  (lom ' werk),  n.  In  foundries,  the 
processes  of  making  loam-molds,  and  casting 
iron,  brass,  etc.,  in  them.  Very  fine  castings 
are  obtained  by  these  processes, 
loamy  (lo'mi),  a.  [<  loam  + -?/1.]  1.  Consist- 

ing of  loam;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
loam:  as,  loamy  soil. 

And  if  it  want  binding,  i mix]  a little  loamy  earth. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  May. 

*2.  Damp.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
loan1  (Ion),  n.  [<  ME.  lone,  lane,  lan,  < AS. 
laii(in  comp,  lanland,  for  usual  lienland), usually 
Icon,  a loan,  grant,  gift,  fief,  = OFries.  ten  = D. 
leen,  a grant,  fief,  = MLG.  LG.  len  = OHG.  le- 
han,  MHG.  lehen,  G.  lehen,  lehn,  a fief,  = Icel. 
Ian,  a loan,  len,  a fief,  = Dan.  laan  = Sw.  I (hi, 
a loan  (prob.  = Skt.  reknas,  estate,  wealth), 
akin  to  AS.  *lihan,  ledn  = OHG.  lihan,  MHG.  li- 
ken, G.  leihen  = Icel.  Ijd  — Goth,  leihwan,  lend, 
orig.  ‘leave,’  = Ir.  leicim,  leave,  = Lith.  likti, 
leave  behind  (cf.  OBulg.  otu-leku,  remainder), 
= L.  Unquere  (perf.  liqui,  pp.  *lictus),  leave, 
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also  in  comp,  relinquere,  leave  behind,  = Gr. 
faliruv,  "kmelv,  leave,  = Skt.  of  rich,  leave,  let  go, 
give  up.  Hence  ult.  lend1.  From  the  L.  verb 
\linquere)  are  ult.  E.  delinquent,  relinquish,  relic, 
relict,  reliquary,  derelict,  etc.,  and  from  the  same 
root  license,  licit,  illicit,  leisure,  etc.  From  the 
Gr.  verb  (fetireiv)  are  ult.  E.  eclipse,  ellipse, .words 
in  Upo-,  etc.]  If.  A grant;  gift;  reward. 

They  may  now,  God  he  thanked  of  his  loonel 
Maken  hir  jubilee,  and  walke  allone. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  (Summoner’s  Tale),  1.  11,903  (ed.  Gilman). 

2.  That  which  is  lent;  anything  furnished  on 
condition  of  the  future  return  of  it,  or  of  the 
delivery  of  an  equivalent  in  kind ; especially,  a 
sum  of  money  lent  at  interest. 

I lowe  hym  that  this  lane  has  lente, 

Tor  he  may  stynte  oure  stryve, 

And  fende  vs  fro  alle  ille.  York  Plays,  p.  53. 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4.  S23. 
What  e'er  is  given  the  Strange  and  Needy  one, 

Is  not  a gift  (indeed),  but  ’tis  a Loan, 

A Loan  to  God,  who  payes  with  interest. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 
The  person  whom  you  favoured  with  a loan,  if  he  be  a 
good  man,  will  think  himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has 
paid  you.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  346. 

3.  The  act  of  lending  or  the  condition  of  being 
lent;  a lending:  as,  to  arrange  a loan. 

I do  not  doubt 

To  find,  at  some  place  I shall  come  at,  arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge.  Tennyson,  Geraint, 
lln  civil  law , when  the  loan  was  made  of  things  which 
could  be  returned  only  by  their  material  equivalent,  it  was 
called  mutuum;  when  made  of  things  which  could  be  re- 
turned in  the  identical  form,  it  was  called  cominodatum.] 

4.  Permission  to  use ; grant  of  the  use : as,  a 
loan  of  credit. — Gratuitous  loan,  in  law , same  as 
commodate. — Loan  and  trust  company.  See  bank‘d,  4. 
— Public  loan,  money  borrowed  by,  or  the  lending  of 
money  to,  the  state  at  a fixed  rate  of  interest. 

loan1  (Ion),  v.  [<  loan i,  n.  The  older  verb, 
from  the  same  noun  in  its  older  form,  is  lend1, 
q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To  lend.  [An  objectionable 
use,  rare  in  Great  Britain.] 

Loan  for  lend,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  black- 
ened, I must  retort  upon  the  mother  island,  for  it  appears 
so  long  ago  as  in  “Albion’s  England.” 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 
The  practice  of  loaning  money.  Westminster  Rev. 

ii.  intrans.  To  lend  money  or  other  property; 
make  a loan.  [U.  S-] 

loan2  (Ion),  n.  [ME.  lone,  a var.  of  lane,  > E. 
lane;  see  lane1.]  1.  A lane.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

The  Captain  of  Bewcastle,  and  Jephtha’s  John, 

Coming  down  by  the  foul  steps  of  Catlowdie’s  loan. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  120). 
And  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night : . . . 

The  kye  stood  rowtin’  i’  the  loan. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  An  open  space  between  fields  of  com,  left 
untilled  as  a passage  for  cattle ; hence,  a place 
near  a village  for  milking  cows.  Also  loaning. 
[Scotch  and  New  Eng.] 

loanable  (lo'na-bl),  a.  [<  loan1  + -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being’ loaned;  specifically,  capable  of 
being,  or  intended  to  be,  loaned  out  at  interest. 

Free  capital,  loanable  for  a certain  interval,  is  equally 
available  for  all  classes  of  industry. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.  (2d  ed.),  Pref.,  p.  56. 

loan-holder  (lon'hoFder),  n.  The  possession 
of  any  security  or  acknowledgment  of  a loan, 
note,  or  mortgage. 

loan-office  (lon'of "is),  m.  1.  A public  office  at 
which  loans  are  made  or  arranged. — 2.  Apawn- 
shop,  or  pawnbroker’s  establishment, 
loan-society  (lon'so-sFe-ti),  re.  An  association 
similar  to  a building  society  organized  under 
statute  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  the 
industrial  classes.  [Eng.] 
loan-word  (lon'werd),  re.  [<  loan 1 + word;  an 
imperfect  adaptation  of  G.  lelinwort,  a ‘ lend- 
word,’  < lehnen,  lend  (see  lend1  and  loan1),  + 
wort,  word.]  A borrowed  word;  a word  taken 
into  one  language  from  another.  [Rare.] 

In  the  15th  century  it  [zj  crept  in  from  the  French,  and 
its  use  is  even  now  pretty  nearly  restricted  to  foreign  loan 
words,  as  Zebulon,  Zedekiah.  zigzag,  zest,  etc. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  142. 

Loasa  (lo'a-sa),  re.  [NL.,  of  S.  Amer.  origin.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  herbs, 
type  of  the  family  Loasaccse,  characterized  by 
either  opposite  or  alternate  leaves  and  a capsule 
three-  or  five-valved  at  the  apex,  rarely  twisted. 
The  flowers  are  pentamerous,  with  cucullate  petals,  two 
to  five  scales,  and  ten  filiform  abortive  stamens,  besides 
numerous  perfect  ones.  There  are  about  90  species, 
growing  in  America  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Patagonia. 
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Loasace®  (lo-a-sa'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1828),  < Loasa  + -acese.]  A family  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  composed  of  13  genera  and 
about  225  species,  confined,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  warm  and  tropical  America.  They 
are  herbaceous  plants,  often  climbing,  and 
usually  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  secreting 
an  acrid  juice.  The  flowers.  are  perfect  and  regular 
with  an  adherent  calyx,  a four-  or  five-parted  corolla,  an 
indefinite  number  of  stamens,  and  usually  a one-celled 
ovary  with  a single  filiform  style.  From  their  stinging 
properties,  many  are  known  as  Chile  nettles.  The  mono- 
typic  genus  Kissenia,  constituting  the  tribe  Kisseniei p,  is 
a native  of  southern  Arabia  and  South  Africa. 

loasaceous  (lo-a-sa'shius),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  family  Loasacese. 
loasad  (lo'a-sad),  re.  A plant  of  the  family 
Loasacese;  in  the  plural,  the  order.  Lindley. 

loath,  loth  (loth),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  loth,  tooth, 
lath,  \ AS.  lath,  causing  evil,  evil,  hateful,  odious, 
grievous,  also  hearing  hate,  hostile,  = OS.  leth, 
led  = OFries.  leth,  led  = D.  lead  = MLG.  let, 
leit  = OHG.  leid,  hateful,  painful,  hostile, 
MHG.  leit,  G.  leid,  hateful,  painful,  = Icel. 
leidhr  = Sw.  Dan.  led,  hateful,  odious  (cf.  It. 
laido  = OSp.  OPg.  laido  = Pr.  lait  = F.  laid, 
hateful,  odious,  < G.);  as  a noun  (neut.  of  the 
adj.),  AS.  lath,  evil,  wrong,  = D.  leed,  evil, 
wrong,  = MLG.  let,  leit  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  leid, 
evil,  pain,  = Dan.  lede  = Sw.  leda,  disgust,  loath- 
ing, tedium;  prob.  from  the  verb  represented 
by  OHG.  lidan,  MHG.  liden,  G.  leiden,  suffer, 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  OHG.  lidan  = 
AS.  lithan  = Goth,  leitlian,  go,  travel:  see  lode1, 
lead1.  The  spelling  loth  is  rather  more  common 
than  loath  in  the  adj. ; but  loath  is  common  and 
is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy  (cf.  oath), 
while  derivatives  of  the  verb,  loathe,  etc.,  are 
always  spelled  with  oa.  The  forms  are  there- 
fore more  conveniently  put  together.]  I.  a.  If. 
Hateful;  disliked;  detested. 

Allas  1 my  lyff  me  is  full  lath, 

I lyfie  ouere  lange  this  lare  to  lere. 

York  Plays,  p.  50. 

Men  seyn  right  thus,  “ Alwey  the  nye  slye 

Maketh  theferre  leeve  to  he  tooth." 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  207. 

2.  Feeling  extreme  unwillingness  or  aversion; 
very  unwilling ; reluctant ; averse. 

“My  righte  lady,"  quod  this  woful  man, 

“ Whom  I moost  drede,  and  love  as  I best  kan. 

And  lothest  were  of  al  this  world  displese.” 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  585. 

Loth  he  was  to  falsen  his  promyse  of  couenaunt. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iff.  435. 

They  would  be  loath  to  set  earthly  things,  wealth  or  hon- 
our, before  the  wisdom  of  salvation.  MUton,  True  Religion. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow, 

The  vanities  of  life  forego.  Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  1. 
Lief  or  loatht.  See  lief. 

Il.t  «-  Evil;  harm;  injury. 

Mete  and  drynke  I saf  hem  bothe, 

And  bad  hem  kepe  hem  ay  fro  lolhe. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trim  Cantab,  f.  31.  (// (Uliwetl.) 

loathe  (Ioth),  re.;  pret.  and  pp.  loathed,  ppr. 
loathing.  [<  ME.  lofhen,  < AS.  lathian  (=  OS. 
lethon  = OHG.  leidon),  be  evil,  hateful,  hethan, 
hate  (=  OS.  a-letkian,  disgust,  = OHG.  leidan, 
bate,  = Icel.  leidha,  disgust),  disgust,  < lath, 
hateful,  loath:  see  loath,  a.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  be  hateful  or  loathed;  excite  nausea,  dis- 
gust, or  abhorrence. 

Where  medicines  loathe,  it  irks  men  to  he  healed. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

“This  is  more  vile,”  he  made  reply, 

“To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh." 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  dislike  greatly ; hate;  abhor. 

Hereby  satan  saved  his  credit,  who  loves  to  tell  lies, 
but  loathes  to  be  taken  in  them. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  VI.  iv.  2. 

In  my  6oul  I loathe 

All  affectation.  ’Tis  my  perfect  scorn  ; 

Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  416. 

2f.  To  cause  to  dislike  or  avoid;  disgust. 

[They]  loathe  men  from  reading  by  their  covert,  slander- 
ous reproaches  of  the  Scriptures.  A bp.  Parker. 

How  heatily  he  serves  me  ! his  face  loathes  one, 

But  look  upon  his  care,  who  would  not  love  him  ? 

Middleton,  Changeling,  v.  1. 

3.  To  feel  disgust  at;  especially,  to  have  au 
extreme  aversion  to,  as  food  or  drink. 

Gladli  3eue  thi  tithis  & thin  offrynge  bothe. 

The  poore  & the  beedered,  loke  thou  not  lothe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  37. 

Each  countrey  hath  obserued  their  owne  peculiar  cus- 
tome  in  this  foode,  some  loathing  that  which  others  es- 
teeme  dainty.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  39. 
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Loathing  the  honey’d  cakes,  I long  for  bread. 

_ „ _ . Cowley. 

=SyTDL  1.  Hate,  Abhor,  Detest,  etc.  See  hate  i. 
loather  (lo'THer),?*.  One  who  loathes  or  abhors, 
loathful  (loTH'fiil),  a.  [Formerly  also  lothful ; 
< ME.  lothful  (?),  lathful;  < loath  4-  -ful.~\  1. 

Full  of  loathing ; abhorring ; hating. 

Which  when  he  did  with  loathfidl  eyes  beholde. 

He  would  no  more  endure. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L 1313. 
2.  Exciting  loathing  or  disgust;  loathsome; 
hateful.  [Now  rare.] 

And  lothefidl  idlenes  he  doth  detest, 

The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  brest. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  734. 
The  surface  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  [of  a gi- 
gantic earthworm]  shows  a bright  green  color,  of  variable 
intensity,  but  otherwise  it  is  a loathful  animal. 

Science,  IV.  426. 

loathing  (lo'THing),  n.  [<  ME.  lothina;  verbal 
n.  of  loathe,  vf\  Extreme  disgust;  abhorrence. 
A surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings. 

Skak. , M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  138. 
loathingly  (lo'THing-li),  adv.  [<  loathing  + 
-ly2.]  With  loathing  or  extreme  disgust  or  ah- 
horrence. 

loathliness  (Ioth 'li- nos),  n.  [Formerly  also 
lothliness ; < loathly  4-  -wess.]  The  quality  of 
being  loathly ; loathsomeness. 

The  beautie  of  vertue,  and  the  deformytie  and  lothelynes 
of  vice.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  24. 

The  more  ill  savour  and  loathliness  we  can  find  in  our 
bosom  sins,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  purity  of  that  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  our  Blessed  Redeemer. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  188.  {Latham.) 
loathly  (Ioth' li),  a.  [Formerly  also  lothly ; 
dial,  also  laithly , laidly;  < ME.  lothli , loothly , 
lothlich,  lothelich,  lodli , lodlich,  etc.,  < AS.  lathlic , 
hateful,  < lath , hateful,  4-  -lie,  E.  -ly1.]  Loath- 
some; disgusting.  [Archaic.] 

Thou  art  so  loothly  and  so  oold  also. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  243. 
Her  face  most  fowle  and  filthy  was  to  see, 

With  squinted  eyes  contrarie  wayes  intended, 

And  loathly  mouth,  unmeete  a mouth  to  be. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  27. 
The  loathly  toad  out  of  his  hole  doth  crawl. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  165. 
loathly  (loTH'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  lothly ; 
< ME.  *lotlily,  lodly,  < AS.  lathlice,  hatefully,  < 
lathlic , hateful:  see  loathly , a.  In  def.  2,  mod- 
ern, < loath  4-  -h/2»]  1.  In  a loathsome  man- 

ner; disgustingly. 

He  shal  him  travaile  day  and  nigt, 

And  lodly  his  body  digt. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  46.  ( HalliweU .) 
So  loathly  wretched  a street  as  this  same  Cowgate. 

The  Atlantic,  III.  368. 

2.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

Private  tongues,  of  kinsmen  and  allies, 

Inspired  with  comforts,  lothly  are  endured. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
This  shows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray. 

Donne. 

loathness  (loth'nes),  n._  [<  ME.  *lothnes,  laith- 
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fellow.  Gf.  AS.  lobbe,  a spider  (see  lop3)  ; Icel. 
lubbi,  a shaggy  long-haired  dog.  Cf.  also  looby, 
lubber.']  1.  A dull,  sluggish  person;  a lout. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits  [Puck] ; I'll  be  gone. 

Skak.,  M.  X.  D.,  ii.  l.  ie. 

But  as  the  drone  the  honey  hive  doth  rob. 

With  woorthy  books  so  deals  this  idle  lob. 

Gascoigne,  A Remembrance. 

This  is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks  and  cheats  to  gull  lobber  (lob'6r),  V. 
country  lobs.  Bp.  Gauden,  Anti-Baal-Berith  (1661),  p.  12.  U.  S.] 

2.  The  last  person  in  a race.  [Prov.  Eng.] — lobbingt  (lob'ing),  n 

3.  Something  thick  and  lumpish ; a lump. — 4.  Tumult;  uproar. 

A thick,  soft  mixture.  See  the  quotation,  and  What  a lobbing  makest  thou, 

compare  loblolly . With  a twenty  Devill ! 

Before  the  yeast  is  placed  in  the  tun  [in  brewing],  it  is  , . *<a™9e  °f  and  WMorne  ( 1679).  (Halliaell.) 

mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  wort,  and  left  in  a warm  lobbisht,  Cl.  [<  lob 1 4*  -ish1.] 
place  until  fermentation  commences,  when  the  mixture,  berish. 


forming  or  dividing  into  lobes;  the  state  of 
being  lobed. 

Lobation  is  usually  associated  with  semipalmation,  as 
is  well  seen  in  the  grebes.  In  the  snipe-like  phalaropes, 
lobation  is  present  as  a modification  of  a foot  otherwise 
quite  cursorial.  The  most  emphatic  cases  of  lobation  are 
those  in  which  each  joint  of  the  toes  has  its  own  flap. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  181. 

lobb  (lob),  n.  See  lob1. 

Same  as  lopper^ . [Local, 

[Verbal  n.  of  lob 1,  v.~\ 


Clownish;  lub- 


termed  lobb,  may  be  added  to  the  gyle  in  the  tun. 

Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  402. 

5.  A lobworm. — 6f.  The  pollack. 

The  lob  alluded  to  in  the  statute  of  Herrings  (31  Edward 
III.,  A.  D.  1537)  evidently  meant  this  fish. 

Day,  Fishes  of  Great  Britain,  I.  297. 
7.  The  coalfish. — 8.  [<  lob1,  v.~\  In  cricket,  a 
low  slow  ball. — 9.  In  lawn-tennis , a play  by 
which  one  of  the  contestants  knocks  the  ball 
over  the  head  of  his  opponent  into  the  back 
part  of  the  court — Lob  lie-by-the-flre.  See  the  quo- 
tation. 

Lob  Lie -by -the- fire — the  Lubber-fiend,  as  Milton  calls  him 
— is  a rough  kind  of  Brownie  or  House  Elf,  supposed  to 
haunt  some  north-country  homesteads,  where  he  does  the 
work  of  the  farm-labourers,  for  no  grander  wages  than 
“ — to  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set.” 

...  It  was  said  that  a Lob  Lie-by-tlie-fire  once  haunted 
the  little  old  Hall  at  Lingborough. 

Mrs.  J . H.  Ewing,  Lob  Lie-by-the-Fire,  Int. 
lob1  (lob),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  lobbed , ppr.  lobbing. 
[<  lob1,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  (a  lump  or 
ball,  etc.);  toss  gently  or  with  a slow  move- 
ment ; specifically,  in  lawn-tennis,  to  strike  (the 
ball)  over  the  head  of  one’s  opponent  into  the 
back  part  of  the  court. 

Suppose  . . . that  firing  with  reduced  charges  is  re- 
quired, that  shell  are  being  lobbed  from  behind  a parapet 
at  high  angles  into  a work.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  313. 

2.  To  kick.  Halliwell,  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  be  tossed  with  a slow  move- 
ment, as  a cricket-ball  or  a shot. 

Great  escapes  and  some  wounds  from  lobbing  round-shot 
already.  W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  I.  268. 


lob2  (lob),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  lobbed,  ppr.  lobbing. 
[Var.  of  lop2.]  I.  intrans.  To  hang  down;  drop 
or  droop. 

II.  trans.  To  hang  wearily  or  languidly;  al- 
low to  drop  or  droop. 

And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 47. 
lobar  (lo'bar),  a . [<  lobe  + -ar2.]  Of  or  per- 

taining to  a lobe,  as  of  the  brain  or  lungs : as, 
lobar  emphysema. 


In  the  cases  of  lobar  and  of  lobular  pneumonia  that  I 
have  examined,  none  of  the  arines  have  turned  red. 

Lartcet,  No.  3427,  p.  880. 

nes;  < loath  + -ness'. j The  state  of  being  loath ; TL“w^e-Urm-°^'  See 

• roWanne.  ° Lobata  (lo-ba'ta),  n pi.  [XL.,  ncut.  pi.  of  loba- 

tus,  lobed:  see  lobate. ] A division,  ordinal  or 


unwillingness ; reluctance. 

Thof  it  be  laifull  to  ladys  and  other  les  wemen, 
get  it  ledis  vnto  laithnes  and  vnlefe  werkes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2949. 
And  the  fair  soul  herself 


Weigh’d  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o’  the  beam  should  bow. 


Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  130. 

# After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a general 
silence  and  loathness  to  speak.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

loathsome  (loTn'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  lothsum;  < 

loath  + -some.]  Such  as  to  cause  loathing  or  lobate  (I’o'bat')"  a.  ' [<  XL.  loba- 

tus,  lobed,  < lobus , a lobe : see 


subordinal,  of  the  class  or  order 
Ctenophora,  including  those 
comb-bearing  hydroids  or  cte- 
nophorans  which  have  a pair 
of  oral  lobes:  distinguished 
from  Tceniata  and  Saccata.  The 
Lobata  are  composed  of  such 
forms  as  Eurhamplicea,  Botina, 
Mnemia,  Calymma,  and  Ocyroe. 


excite  disgust;  disgusting;  odious;  detestable. 
Tho  gan  he  her  perawade  to  leave  that  lewd 
And  loathsom  life.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  61. 

But  this  mole-eyed,  dragon-tailed  abomination  [a  croco- 
dile] . . . was  utterly  loathsome. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Nile  Notes  of  a Howadjl,  xv. 
= Syn.  Nauseous,  nauseating,  revolting,  sickening,  abom- 
inable, hateful. 

loathsomely  (loTH'sum-li),  ado.  [<  loathsome 
+ -ly2.]  In  a lojf  hsoine  manner ; disgustingly, 
loathsomeness  (ldTH'sum-nes)',  n.  [<  loath- 
some + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  loathsome, 
or  of  exciting  strong  dislike  or  disgust. 

Heede  must  be  taken  that  such  rules  or  sentences  be 
clioisly  made,  and  not  often  vsed,  least  excesse  breed  loth- 
somnesse.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  197. 

loathy (lo'THi),  a.  [ <loath+-yi . Ct. loathly, a.] 
Loathsome.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  loathy  floor  of  liquid  mud  lay  bare  beneath  the 
mangrove  forest.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  331. 

loaves,  n.  Plural  of  loaf1. 

lob1  (lob),  n.  [Also  lobb ; < ME.  lobbe  (in  comp. 

*lobbe-keling)-,  perhaps  < W.  llob,  a dull,  unwieldy 


lobe.]  1.  Having  a lobe  or 
lobes;  lobated;  lobose;  lobed; 
lobulate : as,  a lobate  leaf ; a lo- 
bate fin  or  foot ; a lobate  rhizo- 
pod  or  ctenophoran. — 2.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a lobe : as,  a lobate  part  or  pro-  *lings- 
cess. — Lobate  fin,  in  ichth.  See  the  quotation. 

The  numerous  dermal  fin-rays  [of  Polypterus ] . . . are 
connected  with  the  rounded  periphery  of  the  broad  and 
elongated  disk  formed  by  the  skeleton  of  the  fin ; and  the 
scaly  integument  is  continued  to  the  basis  of  the  fin-rays, 
which  thus  seem  to  fringe  a lobe  of  the  integument. 

Hence  the  fin  is  said  to  be  lobate. 

Huxley,  An  at.  Vert.,  p.  126. 

Lobate  foot,  in  omith.,  a bird’s  foot  of  which  the  toes  are 
separately  lobed,  as  in  the  coot,  phalarope,  or  grebe. 

lobated  (lo'ba-ted),  a.  Same  as  lobate. 
lobately  (lo'bat-li),  adv.  [<  lobate  + -ly2.]  In 
bot.,  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  lobes Lobate- 

ly crenate,  in  bot.,  having  crenatures  or  indentations  so 
deep  as  to  form  a series  of  small  lobes, 
lobation  (lo-ba'shon),  n.  [<  lobate  + -ion.] 

The  formation  of  lobes ; the  act  or  process  of 


Their  lobbish  guard,  who  all  night  had  kept  themselves 
awake  with  prating  how  valiant  deeds  they  had  done  when 
they  ran  away,  . . . awaked  them. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 
lobby  (lob'i),  n. ; pi.  lobbies  (-iz).  [<  OF.  *lobie, 

< ML.  lobia,  lobium,  laubia,  a portico,  covered 
way,  gallery,  < OHG.  loubd,  loupa,  MHG.  loube, 
G.  laube,  an  arbor,  < OHG.  loub,  MHG.  loup,  G. 
laub  = E.  leaf,  q.v.  Cf.  lodge  and  louver, from  the 
same  source.]  1 . An  inclosed  space  surround- 
ing or  communicating  with  one  or  more  apart- 
ments. (a)  A small  hall  or  waiting-room  serving  as  the 
entrance  into  a principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a con- 
siderable space  between  such  apartment  and  a portico  or 
vestibule ; especially,  such  a hall  or  anteroom  in  a theater 
or  adjacent  to  a legislative  or  audience  chamber. 

If  you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose 
him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  39. 
Go,  busk  about,  and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great 
man’s  lobby.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

(6)  Naut.,  an  apartment  immediately  before  the  captain’s 
cabin. 

2.  Persons  who  occupy  or  resort  to  the  lobby 
or  the  approaches  to  a legislative  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  business  with  the 
members,  and  especially  of  influencing  their 
official  action  or  votes.  " [U.  S.] 
lobby  (lob'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lobbied,  ppr.  lob- 
bying. [<  lobby,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  frequent 
the  lobby  of  a legislature  or  other  deliberative 
body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  official 
action  of  members;  solicit  votes  from  mem- 
bers, whether  in  the  lobby  or  elsewhere.  [U.  S.] 
Lobbying  should  be  made  the  object  of  incessant  war 
and  corrective  enactment,  until  it  is  driven  from  legisla- 
tive halls.  R.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  311. 

n.  trans.  To  promote  or  carry  by  solicita- 
tion of  legislative  favor  or  votes:  as,  to  lobby  a, 
measure  through  Congress.  [U.  S.] 
lobbyist  (lob'i-ist),  n.  [<  lobby  + -ist.]  One 
who  frequents  the  lobby  or  the  precincts  of  a 
legislature  or  other  deliberative  assembly,  with 
the  view  of  influencing  the  votes  of  members. 
[U.S.] 

But  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  system  have 
produced  and  sustain  the  class  of  professional  lobbyists, 
men,  and  women  too,  who  make  it  their  business  to  “see" 
members  and  procure,  by  persuasion,  importunity,  or  the 
use  of  inducements,  the  passing  of  bills,  public  as  well  as 
private,  which  involve  gain  to  their  promoters. 

J.  Bryce , American  Commonwealth,  1. 166. 
lobby-member  (lob'i-mem'ber),  n.  A lobby- 
ist ; one  who  makes  a business  of  influencing 
the  action  or  votes  of  a legislature.  [U.  S.] 
lob-coatt,  n.  Same  as  lobcock. 

Cares  not  a groate 
For  such  a lob-coate. 

The  Wit  of  a Woman  (1604).  ( Nares .) 

lobcockt  (lob'kok),  n.  [<  lob 1 + cock1,  used  as 
a diminutive.]  A stupid,  sluggish,  inactive 
person ; a lob. 

Such  a calfe,  such  an  asse,  such  a blocke,  . . . such  a 
lobcocke.  Udall,  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

ran  I Eurhamphtea  lob-dotterelt  (loVdoHer-el),  n.  A loutish  fool. 

'Vexilligera).  ^ 

Grouthead  gnat-snappers,  lob-dotterels,  gaping  change- 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  25. 

lobe  (lob'i,  n.  [<  F.  lobe  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lobo,<  NL. 
lobus,  a lobe,  < Gr.  /.ofjor,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or 
of  the  liver,  the  pod  of  a leguminous  plant; 
prob.  also  'Mirig,  a scale,  husk,  peel,  linuv,  peel : 
see  lepis.]  A rounded  and  more  or  less  globular 
projection  or  part.  («)  in  onat.,  a large  natural  divi- 
sion  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain,  ete. ; also,  the 
lower  soft  part  of  the  car ; the  lobule.  Especially  — (1)  One 
of  several  definite  and  considerable  parts  of  each  half  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  separated 
superficially  by  certain  well-marked  fissures  or  sulci.  In 
ordinary  language  these  lobes  or  major  divisions  are  the 
frontal , parietal,  and  occipital,  or  the  fore,  middle,  and  hind 
divisions.  But  by  carefully  considering  the  course  of  the 
three  great  fissures  of  each  hemisphere,  namely  the  Sylvian, 
the  Rolandic,  and  the  parieto-occipital.  we  Anil  these  to  de- 
marcate four  cerebral  lobes,  named  frontal,  parietal,  tem- 
porosphenoidal,  and  occipital ; and  by  considering  the  two 


lobe 

main  forks  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  a fifth  lobe  is  recogniz- 
able, called  the  central  lobe,  insula,  or  island  of  Rett.  Again, 
the  frontal  lobe  is  sometimes  regarded  as  two ; then  six 
lobes  are  recognized  by  name,  called  prefrontal,  postfrontal, 
parietal,  temporal,  occipital , and  central  (the  last  being  the 
insula).  These  lobes  only  concern  the  topography  of  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  in  no  way  related  to  the 
fundamental  segments  or  primitive  divisions  of  the  brain 
as  a whole,  being  all  of  them  parts  of  the  prosencephalon 
alone.  Lesser  divisions  of  the  lobes  are  called  convolutions, 
gyres,  or  gyri.  (2)  In  the  cerebellum,  a group  or  cluster  of 
folia  demarcated  by  unusually  deep  rimulse  or  fissures. 

Certain  of  the  interfoliar  crevices  are  so  deep  or  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  warrant  the  recognition  of  the  intervening 
groups  of  folia  or  lobes. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  p.  125. 

( b ) In  bot.,  a rounded  projection  or  division  of  a leaf,  fruit, 
or  other  organ  of  a plant,  (c)  In  zo'ol.,  a projection  or  part 
which  is  imperfectly  separated  from  another  part : as,  the 
lobes  of  the  maxillae  in  insects,  (d)  In  mach.,  the  larger 
or  more  prominent  part  of  a cam-wheel. — Anterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  anterosuperior  lobe.—  Anterior 
superior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  the  anterosuperior 
lobe.— Anterosuperior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  one  or  the  other  cere- 
bellar hemisphere,  divided  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
crescentic  lobes.  Also  called  quadrate  or  square  lobe  and 
lobus  or  lobvlus  quadrangularis. — Biventral  lobe.  Same 
as  digastric  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. — Caudate  lobe  Of  the 
liver,  see  caudate.— Central  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  anterior  division  of  the  superior  vermis,  behind  the  lin- 
gula and  in  front  of  the  monticulus.  Also  called  lobulus 
centralis. — Central  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Same  as  in- 
sula.— Crescentic  anterior  and  posterior  lobe,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  centerosuperior  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. Also  called  lobus  or  lobulus  lunatus  anterior  and  lobus 
or  lobulus  lunatus  posterior. — Cuneate  lobe,  the  cuneate 
gyrus,  the  triangular  tract  on  the  median  surface  of  the 
occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  bounded  by  the  parieto- 
occipital and  calcarine  fissures. — Digastric  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum.  See  cerebellum.— Epigastric  lobes.  See 
epigastric.—  Falciform  lobe,  the  limbiclobe  together  with 
the  lamina  septilucidi;  dentate  convolution  and  fornix. — 
Frontal  lobe  of  the  carapace.  See  frontal.— Frontal 
lobe  Of  the  cerebrum,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
separated  from  the  parietal  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  or 
central  fissure.  — Gastric,  genital,  hepatic,  hypogas- 
tric, intermaxillary  lobe.  See  the  adjectives.— Infe- 
rior posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  (a)  The  lo- 
bus semilunaris  inferior,  (b)  The  lobus  semilunaris  in- 
ferior together  with  the  slender  lobe. — Lateral  lobes. 
See  lateral.— Limbic  lobe,  the  gyrus  fomicatus  and  gyrus 
hippocampi  taken  together. — Marginal  lobe,  lobule,  or 
gyrus,  the  convolution  on  the  median  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum bounded  below  by  the  callosomarginal  fissure.  It 
is  the  median  portion  of  the  superior  frontal  convolution 
with  the  paracentral  lobule. — Occipital  lobe,  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  cerebrum  marked  off  from  the  parie- 
tal lobe  by  the  parieto- occipital  fissure. — Olfactory  lobe, 
that  process  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  consists  of 
the  olfactory  tract,  and  the  olfactory  bulb  in  which  it  ends. 

— Orbital,  procephalic,  etc.,  lobe.  See  the  adjectives. 

— Parietal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  vault  of  the  cerebrum,  separated  from  the  frontal  by 
the  central  fissure  and  marked  off  from 
parietooccipital  fissure.  It  is  divided 
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sympetalous  plants,  belonging  to  the  family 
Goodeniacese , improperly  called  Scsevola  by 
many  authors.  See  Scfevola. — 2.  An  untena- 
ble name  for  Bapunthm,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Campanulacese , distinguished  by 
having  the  corolla-tube  split  down  almost  to 
the  base,  without  a spur,  and  with  a capsule 
which  is  two-valved  at  the  summit.  The  plants 
are  herbs,  rarely  shrubby,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  irreg- 
ular five-parted  flowers  either  axillary  or  in  racemes. 
There  are  about  225  species,  widely  distributed  in  warm 
and  temperate  regions.  Numerous  species  are  cultivated 

zb 


Lobotidse 

2.  Naut.:  (a)  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

Whole  grits  boyled  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  then 
mixt  with  butter  and  so  eaten  with  spoons,  which  . . . 
seamen  call  simply  by  the  name  of  loblolly. 

Markham.  (HaUiwell.) 

(b)  Medicines  collectively.  Also  written,  erro- 
neously, loplolly. 

The  roughness  of  the  language  used  on  board  a man  of 
war  where  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  passed  a week  on  a visit  to 
Captain  Knight,  disgusted  him  terribly.  He  asked  an  of- 
ficer what  some  place  was  called,  and  received  for  answer 
that  it  was  where  the  loplolly  man  kept  his  loplolly:  a re- 
ply he  considered  as  disrespectful,  gross  and  ignorant. 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  Anec.,  p.  285  (Boswell’s  Johnson,  ed.  Hill, 

[L  378). 

loblolly-bay  (lob'lol-i-ba),«.  The  popular  name 
of  Lasianthus  Lasianthus,  of  the  family  Thea- 
cese,  an  elegant  ornamental  tree  of  the  south- 
ern United  States.  Also  called  tan-bay. 
loblolly-boy  (lob'lol-i-boi),  n.  Naut.,  a ship- 
surgeon’s  attendant,  who  compounds  the  medi- 
cines and  assists  the  surgeon  in  his  duties.  In 
the  United  States  navy  called  bayman  or  nurse. 

I . . . suffered  from  the  rude  insults  of  the  sailors  and 
petty  officers,  among  whom  I was  known  by  the  name  of 
Loblolly  Boy.  Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xxvii 

loblolly-pine  (lob'lol-i-pin),  n.  A tree,  Pimis 
Tceda,  growing  in  sterile  soil  in  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  North  America. 
It  yields  fuel  and  inferior  lumber,  and  to  a small  extent 
turpentine.  It  is  also  called  old-field  pine,  and  a better 
variety  rosemary-pine. 

loblolly-sweetwood  (lob'lol-i-swet'wud),  «. 
A tree,  Dendropanax  arboreus.  [West  Indies.] 
loblolly-tree  (lob'lol-i-tre),  ».  A tree  of  the 
genus  Gupania,  of  the  family  Sapindacese,  espe- 
cially C.  glabra;  also  a tree,  Pisonia  subeor- 
data,  of  the  family  Nyctaginaccse. 
lobo  (lo'bo),  n.  [Sp.,  a wolf,  < L.  lupus,  a wolf  : 
see  wolf.]  A large  gray  wolf  of  the  south- 
western United  States,  Canis  occidentalis. 
loboite  (lo'bo-it),  n.  [Named  by  Berzelius  after 
the  Chevalier  Lobo  da  Silveira.]  In  mineral., 
a magnesian  variety  of  vesuvianite  or  idocrase 

for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  are  usually  blue,  occurring  ill  Norway.  „ , . 

scarlet,  or  purple.  Rapuntium  cardinale  is  the  cardinal-  LoDOpllOrS#  (lo-DOI  O-ra),  n.  pi.  bame  as  Mar- 
flower,  and  R.  siphiliticum  is  sometimes  called  the  blue  supialida. 

SEStfSWS  sSWerfn)„o^hrt=  L°bosa  (lo-ho'sa)  » pi  ^Keut.pl.oilobo- 

and  America,  and  is  called  water -lobelia.  R.  coronopifo-  SUS,  lobose  . see  lobose.j 


Cardinal-flower  ( Rapuntium  cardinale). 
i.  Inflorescence.  2.  Lower  part  of  stem,  a,  flower;  stamen- 
tube  inclosing  the  pistil;  c,  pistil ; d.  upper  part  of  the  pistil  and 
stamen-tube;  e,  transverse  section  ol  the  fruit. 


lium  is  called  buck's-horn  on  account  of  its  forked  leaves. 
R.  Erinus  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  common  little 
spreading  lobelia  of  conservatories  and  gardens.  R. 
splendens  from  Mexico  is  a conspicuous  cultivated  species. 
The  officinal  lobelia  employed  as  an  emetic  is  R.  inflatum. 

if1 from  the  occTpitaibytte  Lobeliacese(lo-be-li-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  L. 
ivided  by  the  intraparietal  de  Jussieu,  1811),  < Lobelia  4-  -aceas.]  A group 
T>/'"  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plauts,  based 


fissure  into  a superior  and  an  inferior  parietal  lobe.— Pos- 
terior superior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  the  posterosu- 
perior  lobe.  — Posterosuperior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

Also  called  semilunar  lobe  or  lobus  semilunaris  superior. — 

Quadrate  lobe,  the  anterosuperior  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum.—Quadrate  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  that  part  of  the 
median  surface  of  the  cerebrum  which  lies  between  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  callo- 
somarginal fissure.  Also  called  quadrate  lobule  and  prce-  

cuneus. — Semilunar  lobe, the  posterosuperior  lobe  of  the  i0beliaceous  (lo-be-li-a'shius),  a. 
cerebellum.-  Slender  lobe,  the  lobe  of  the  under  surface  +i,A  T nhrli  a row 

of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  which  lies  between  the  bi-  to  or  resembling  the  Looeliaceee. 


^ An  order  of  the  class 

Rliizopoda,  characterized  by  their  shapeless- 
ness and  the  constant  protrusion  of  lobose  pro- 
cesses called  pseudopodia;  the  normal  amoe- 
boids  or  lobose  protozoans:  contrasted  with 
Filosa.  The  order  distinguishes  the  amcebiform 
protozoans  from  the  Radiolaria , Heliozoa , Fora - 
minifera , etc. 


on  the  Linnean  aggregate  Lobelia , usually  lobose  (lo'bos)^  a ^ [<  NL.  lobosus , < 
given  family  rank,  but  regarded  by  Engler  as  11  ,7~  n TT*'" 

a subfamily  of  the  Campanulacese.  In  his  system 
it  includes  18  genera  growing  in  nearly  all  but  the  frigid 
regions  of  the  globe.  Seven  of  the  genera  occur  in  North 
America.  The  plants  of  this  group  differ  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Campanulacese  chiefly  in  their  syngene- 

sious  flowers,  which  ally  them  to  the  Asteracese.  . _ _ _ 

Pertaining  Lobostomatinae,  Lobostominse  (lo-bo-sto-ma 
ti'ne,  lo^bo-sto-ml'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Ao(J6c 


lobe:  see  lobe.’]  Having  many  or  large  lobes; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lobosa : as, 
the  lobose  protozoans. 

We  have  left  a certain  small  number  of  independent  lo- 
bose Gymnomyxa  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  associate 
in  a separate  group.  Encyc.  Brit. , XIX.  842. 


ventrallobeinfrontandtheinferiorsemilunaiTobebehind.  lobeliad  (lo-be'li-ad),  n.  [<  Lobelia  t -aa. J 

„ 0 1-v,-  ,1.  A plant  of  the  family  Lobeliaceee.  Lindley. 

Lobeliese  (lo-be-li'e-6),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Presl, 
1836),  < Lobelia,  + -ex.]  A tribe  of  the  Lobc- 
liacese,  characterized  by  an  irregular  corolla, 
and  having  the  anthers  joined  in  a tube  about 
the  style.  They  are  principally  herbs  with  alternate 
leaves  and  the  flowers  axillary  or  growing  in  racemes. 


Also  called  lobus  or  lobulus  gracilis. — Square  lobe,  the  an- 
terosuperior lobe  of  the  cerebellum. — Subpeduncular 
lobe.  Sameas  flocculus.  2. — Temporosphenoidal lobe, 
the  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  which  occupies  the  middle  cere- 
bral fossa  of  the  skull : it  is  separated  from  the  frontal  and 
parietal  lobes  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Also  called  tem- 
poral lobe.  — Uncinate  lobe,  the  uncinate  gyrus,  the  an- 
terior hooked  extremity  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus, 
lobe-berry  (lob'ber ’i),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  sea- 
side grape,  Coccolobis  uvifera,  of  the  West  In- 
dies. 


lobe, 4-  GTOjia  ( arofiar -),  mouth,  + -hue.]  A sub- 
family of  bats  of  the  family  Pliyllostomatidce, 
having  simple  nostrils  without  nose-leaf,  hut 
the  chin  with  leaf-like  appendages,  and  haying 
2 incisors  in  each  upper  and  lower  half-jaw, 
and  2 premolars  above  and  3 below  on  each 
side.  There  are  two  genera,  Chilomycteris  and 
Mormops. 


leaves  anu  tne  nuwers  aAiiidiy  giumng  in  at  ’ t i.  i « <i-  -iN  — / a. — _ \ r’WT  1R9Q\ 

In  the  system  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  it  includes  24  gen-  LoboteS  (lo-bo  tez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  lozy),  80 

< i : : ii.,  t.or,;.,.,!  nw  unVitrnTiii'ol  f'limnt.ps  „1l„  J mUL  m/vP  PVia  oA-ff  novto  nf  fno  flnrcal 


era,  found  principally  in  tropical  or  subtropical  climates. 
It  is  based  on  the  Linnean  aggregate  Lobelia. 


lobed  (lobd),  a.  [<  lobe  + -ed2.]  Having  a lobe  lobeline  (lo'be-lin),  n.  [<  Lobelia  -H  -inc2.]  A 
or  lobes;  lobate;  lobose;  specifically,  in  bot.,  liquid  poisonous  alkaloid  (Cj8H23N02)  from 
said  of  a leaf  when  the  division  extends  not  Lobelia  injlata  ( Rapuntium  inflatum). 
more  than  half-way  to  the  middle,  and  either  „ , , , 

the  sinuses  or  lobes  are  rounded;  in  entom.,  lobe-plate  (lob  plat),  n.  Same  as  sole-plate. 
having  a single  lobe  or  lobe-like  projection,  lobi,  »■  Plnra!  of  lobus. 

Sometimes  used,  like  lobate,  to  indicate  a divi-  lobiole  (lo  bi-ol),  «.  [<  Mo  lobiolus,  aim.  of 

sion  into  two  or  more  lobes Lobed  joint  of  an  lobus,  lobe : see  lobe.)  In  bot.,  one  of  the  small 

antenna,  a joint  expanded  laterally  at  the  apex  into  a lobes  into  which  the  thallus  of  some  lichens  is 
lobe.— Lobed  prostemum,  a prosternum  having  an  an-  divided. 

[<  NL.  lobipes 
, + L.  pes  (ped-) 
Lobe-footed, 

lobefoot  (lob'fut),  n.;  pi.  lobefoots  or  lobefeet  as  a bird;  having  lobate  feet, 

(-futs  or  -fet).  A lobe-footed  bird  or  lobiped:  H.  n.  A lobe-footed  bird, 

as,  the  northern  lobefoot,  Lobipes  hyperboreus.  Lobipes (lo'hi-pez), ».  [NL.:  see  lobiped.]  1.  A 
See  Lobipes.  genus  of  phalaropes  of  the  family  Scolopacidw, 

lobe-footed  (16b'fut',’ed),  a.  Having  lobate  feet;  whose  type  is  the  northern  phalarope,  Lobipes 
lobiped,  as  a coot,  grebe,  or  phalarope.  hyperboreus ; the  lobefoots.  Cuvier. — 2.  A ge- 


called  with  ref.  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal  fins,  likened  to  one  3-lobed  fin ; 
< Gr.  ito/3oc,  a lobe : see  lobe.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Lobotinee,  having  bands  of  villiform  teeth  on 
the  jaws,  and  an  anterior  series  of  larger  conical 
teeth.  L.  mrinamensis  is  the  flasher  or  tripletail,  b large 


lobelet  (lob'let),  n.  [<  lobe  + -let.]  In  anat., 
iezodl.,  and  bot.,  a little  lobe ; a lobule. 

Lobelia  (lo-be'lia),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Mat- 
thias de  Lobel,  a Fleming,  botanist  and  physi- 
cian to  James  I.  of  England.]  1.  A genus  of 


nus  of  reptiles.  Fitzinger,  1843. 
loblolly  (lob'lol-i),  n.  [<  lobi  + lolly 2.]  If.  A 
loutish  or  foolish  person. 

This  lob-lollie  with  slauering  lips  would  he  making  loue. 

Breton,  Grimello’s  Fortunes,  p.  9.  (Davies.) 


Lobotes  surinamensis . 

flsh,  2 or  3 feet  long,  found  in  all  warm  seas,  and  north  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Cape  Cod. 
Lobotidse  (lo-bot'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lobotes 
+ -ida;.]  A family  of  sparoid  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Lobotes,  having  the  vomer,  pala- 
tines, and  tongue  toothless,  the  profile  con- 
cave, the  caudal  fin  convex,  and  the  dorsal  fm 


Lobotida 

continuous.  Also  Lobotince,  as  a subfamily  of 
Sparidce. 

lobret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lubber. 

lobscouse  (lob'skous),  n.  [Also  lobscourse,  laps- 
course  (the  form  lobscourse  simulating  lob’s 
course,  ‘a  lubber’s  dish’);  prob.  < lob 1,  n.,  4,  + 
scouse,  a general  name  on  shipboard  for  a stew. 
Cf.  loblolly,  2.]  A dish  made  of  pilot-biscuit, 
stewed  in  water  with  pieces  of  salt  meat. 

This  genial  banquet  was  entirely  composed  of  sea- 
dishes  ; . . . the  sides  being  furnished  with  a mess  of  that 
savoury  composition  known  by  the  name  of  lob  s course , 
and  a plate  of  salmagundy.  Smollett , Peregrine  Pickle,  ix. 

lobsided  (lob'sFded),  a.  Same  as  lopsided. 

lobspound,  lob’s  pound  (lobz' pound),  ».  A 
pound  for  lobs  or  louts;  a prison.  “The  term  is 
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ster,  the  short-armed  hermit-crab,  Eupagu.ru>  pollicaris: 
so  called  by  fishermen. 

lobster-car  (lob'ster-kar),  n.  A box  or  frame 
in  which  lobsters  are  kept  alive  under  water 
awaiting  sale  or  transport, 
lobster-chum  (lob'ster-ehum),  n.  Refuse  of 
lobsters,  used  for  manure, 
lobster-claws  (lob'ster-klaz),)i.  Acommon  ma- 
rine alga,  Polysiphonia  elongata:  so  called  from 
the  long,  cartilaginous,  nearly  naked  branches, 
which  bear  tufts  of  filaments  at  the  apex  some- 
puunu  1Ur  xous  m a p.x.,,,,,.  xne  ™ , "hat  resembling  the  claws  of  the  lobster, 

still  in  use,  and  is  often  applied  to  the  juvenile  prison  lobst6r-Cr<lwl  (lob  ster-kral),  71.  A place  where 
made  for  a child  between  the  feet  of  a grown-up  person.”  ’ ^ ' 

Halliwell. 

He  was  the  party 
Found  in  Lob’s  pound. 

Massinger , Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  2. 

Crowdero,  whom,  in  irons  bound, 

. Thou  basely  threw’st  into  Lob’s  pound. 

S.  Butler.  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  910. 


small  to  be  legally  marketable.  The  laws  of  some  States  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  parts  in  front 
prohibit  the  sale  of  lobsters  under  10  inches  long. — Nor-  by  a slight  fissure. — Pneumogastric  lobule.  Same  as 
way  lobster,  the  Nephrops  norvegicus.  See  Nephrops.—  it  flocculus,  2. 

Spanish  lobster,  Scyllarus  cequinoctialis,  used  as  bait  in  lobulllS  (lob'u-lus),  n.\  pi.  lobtdi  (-11).  [NL.,dim. 

of  ZoZms,alobe:  see  lobe.  Cf.  lobule.]  1.  Inanat., 


lobsters  crawl  and  may  be  caught;  a fishing- 
ground  for  lobsters. 

lobstering  (lob'ster-ing),  n.  [<  lobster  + -ing.] 
The  taking  of  lobsters. 

In  many  regions  the  men  engage  in  lobstering  only  when 
other  fisheries,  which  are  more  profitable  to  them,  cannot 
be  carried  on.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  663. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  lob-  lobsterizet,  »•  *.  [<  lobster  + -ise.]  To  move 
' backward,  as  a lobster  is  popularly  supposed 
to  do ; crawfish. 

Thon  [Joshua!  makest  Riuers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarize  (back  to  their  source  to  creep) ; 

Walls  giue  thee  way. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Captaines. 


lobster  (lob'stbr),  n. 
star,  lopster;  < ME.  lopstere,  loppester,  loppi- 
ster,  a lobster,  a stoat,  < AS.  loppestre,  lopustre, 
lopystre.a,  lobster;  cf.  lopust,  a locust,  for  * lo- 
cust., < L.  locusta,  a shell-fish,  lobster,  also  a 
locust:  see  locust1.]  1.  A marine,  stalk-eyed, 
long-tailed,  ten-footed  crustacean  of  the  sub- 


class Podophthalma  or  Thoracostraca,  order  lobster-louse  (lob  ster-lous),  n.  A parasite  of 
Decapoda,  suborder  Macrura,  family  Homaridce,  ^ 1 0 lobster,  Nicothoe  astaci,  a siphonostomous 
and  genus  Homarus,  such  as  //.  vulgaris  of  Eu-  crustacean  of  the  family  Ergasilidcz.  See  Ai- 
rope  or  H.  americanus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  cothoe.  ... 

North  America.  The  lobster  haa  two  pairs  of  feelers,  lobsterman  (lob'stcr-man),  n.;  pi.  lobstermen 
one  pair  short,  the  other  remarkably  long.  The  mouth-  (-men).  One  who  catches  lobsters, 
parts  are  modified  legs,  as  in  all  crustaceans  and  other  ar-  Some  of  the  who  are  a]s0  boat  fishermen, 

thropods.  The  first  pair  of  ambulatory  legs  are  enor-  8ave  the  heads  of  the  fish  in  cleaning  their  catch  to  use  as 
mously  and  unsymmetncal  y enlarged  and  chelate,  being  , ;u  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  675. 

the  great  so-called  “claws.  The  other  four  pairs  of  legs 

are  smaller  and  more  strictly  ambulatorial,  ending  in  lobster-moth.  (lob'ster-moth),  71.  A common 

European  moth,  Stauropus  fagi : so  called  from 

See 


the  grotesque  shape  of  the  caterpillar. 
Stauropus. 

lobster-pot  (lob'ster-pot),  n.  A pot  or  trap  for 


any  small  lobe  or  lobe-like  structure ; a lobule. 
— 2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  rounded  and  quite 
distinct  segments  of  the  base  of  the  wing  in  the 
dipterous  family  Muscidce  and  in  some  hyme- 
nopterous  insects.— Lobulus  caudatus,  the  tailed 
lobe  of  the  liver,  connecting  the  right  lobe  with  the  Spi- 
gelian lobe.— Lobulus  centralis,  the  central  lobule  or 
lobe.  See  central.— Lobulus  cuneatus,  the  wedge-shaped 
lobule  of  the  brain,  a mass  of  convolutions  between  the  cal- 
carine fissure  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.— Lobulus 
cuneiformis,  the  digastric  lobe.—  Lobulus  gracilis,  the 
slender  lobe. — Lobulus  lunatus,  the  crescentic  lobe. — 
Lobulus  paracentralis.  See  paracentral  lobule,  under 
lobule. — Lobulus  praecuneus.  Same  as  lobulus  quadra- 
tics (a). — Lobulus  quadran  gularis.  See  anterosuperior 
lobe,  under  lobe. — Lobulus  quadratus.  (a)  Of  the  brain,  a 
mass  of  cerebral  convolutions,  approaching  a square  form, 
between  the  callosomarginal  and  the  parieto-occipital  fis- 
sure. ( b ) See  anterosuperior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  under 
lobe,  (c)  Of  the  liver,  the  square  lobe  of  the  liver  on  the 
under  surface,  between  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  umbilical  fissure. — Lobulus  semilunaris  in- 
ferior. See  lobus  semilunaris  inferi.or,  under  lobus. — Lo- 
bulus semilunaris  superior.  See  posterosuperior  lobe, 
under  lobe.— Lobulus  Spigelii,  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the 
liver,  at  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  right 
lobe,  between  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  and  that  for 
the  ductus  venosus.— Lobulus  triangularis,  the  cuneus. 

★—Lobulus  vagi,  the  flocculus, 
lobus  (lo'bus),  n. ; pi.  lobi  (-bi).  [NL.,<  Gr.  Xo/Wc, 
a lobe:  see  lobe .]  In  anat.  and  cool. , a lobe. 

Lobus  biventer, lobus  cuneiformis.  Same  as  digastric 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  (which  see,  under  cerebellum). —lo- 
bus centralis,  (a)  The  insula.  (6)  See  central  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum, underlobe.— Lobus  falciformis.  See  falciform 
lobe,  under  lobe. — Lobus  gracilis.  See  slender  lobe,  under 
lobe.— Lobus  limbicus.  See  limbic  lobe,  under  lobe.— 
Lobus  lunatus  anterior.  See  crescentic  anterior  and 
posterior  lobe,  under  lobe.—  Lobus  lunatus  posterior. 
See  crescentic  anterior  and  posterior  lobe,  under  lobe.— Lo- 
bus  olfactorius.  See  olfactory  lobe,  under  lobe.—  Lobus 
paracentralis.  See  paracentral  lobule,  under  lobule.— 
Lobus  parietalis  superior  and  inferior.  See  parietal 
lobe,  under  lobe.— Lobus  quadrangularis.  See  antero- 
superior lobe,  under  lobe. — Lobus  quadratus.  See  quad- 
rate lobe , under  lobe.— Lobus  semilunaris  inferior,  the 
posterior  lobe  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres, lying  behind  the  slender  lobe.— Lobus  semilu- 
naris superior.  See  posterosuperior  lobe,  under  lobe. 


lobsters.  Thereare  many  patterns.  The  common  house-  lobworm  (lob'  werm),  n.  [<  ME.  *lobwyrme  (see 


pot  is  made  of  laths.  The  hand-pot  is  a circular  iron  hoop, 
as  large  as  a hogshead-hoop,  having  under  it  a net  and 
over  it  wooden  bows,  with  bait  hung  in  the  middle.  It  has 
often  taken  six  or  eight  lobsters  at  once, 
lobster-tail  (lob'sttr-tal),  n.  Any  piece  of  ar- 
mor made  d queue  d’ecrevisse.  See  crevisse. 


American  Lobster  ( Honutrus  americanus). 


simple  pincers  or  single  hooks.  The  cephalothorax  is  a 
large  soldered  carapace.  The  abdomen  or  tail  is  long, 
jointed,  and  flexible,  consisting  of  hard  rings  or  segments 
on  top  and  at  the  sides,  and  of  a soft  but  tough  membrane 
underneath,  which  bears  the  pleiopods,  swimmerets,  or 
swimming-feet;  it  ends  in  a set  of  shelly  plates,  the  tel- 


Demmin,  Arms  and  Armor  (tr.  by  C.  C.  Black),  p.  219. 

lobster-tailed  (lob'ster-tald),  a.  Resembling 
the  shell  of  the  lobster’s  tail:  applied  especially 
to  armor  composed  of  overlapping  and  sliding 
plates. 

lobtail  (lob'tal),  v.  i.  [Also  loptail;  < laid-  + 
tail.)  To  sport  or  play,  as  a whale,  by  raising 
the  flukes  out  of  water  and  bringing  them  down 
again  fiat.  [Sailors’  slang.] 


«™,  spreading  like  a fan,  used  In  swimming.  The  hairy  lobular  (lob'u-lar),  a.  [<  lobule  + -ar^.]  1 

flnrcc  rvr  r»rr»r'p«<sAia  nt.tnp.bpfl  tn  t.hfi  rnnt.s  nf  thp  walking.  . .... 


or  processes  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  walking- 
legs  are  the  gills  or  breathing-organs.  The  female  carries 
masses  of  eggs  (the  coral  or  berry)  under  the  abdomen. 
The  most  fleshy  parts  are  the  muscles  of  the  great  claws 
and  of  the  tail.  The  eyes  are  mounted  on  short  movable 
stalks,  the  ophthalmites.  Lobsters  are  carnivorous  and 
predatory.  They  live  chiefly  on  rocky  sea-coasts.  They 
molt  or  cast  their  shell  periodically.  The  natural  color  is 
variously  greenish,  bluish,  livid,  etc. ; the  familiar  bright- 
red  color  isdue  to  boiling.  The  flesh  is  savory,  and  the 
lobster-industry  is  one  of  high  economic  importance. 


Finallie  of  the  legged  kinde  we  have  not  manie,  neither 
haue  I seene  anie  more  of  this  sort  than  the  Polypus  called 
in  English  the  lobstar,  craflsh  or  creuis,  and  the  crab. 

Harrison,  quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  97. 

2.  One  of  several  other  crustaceans  resembling 

the  above.  The  Norway  lobster  is  Nephrops  norvegicus,  1 ix.’ .’-.l ) -I- o A ‘ / b ,’h  °r,  .1  s .to  <1 7 , 
of  the  family  Homaridce.  Various  crawfishes  of  the  fam-  lODulateCI  \l  1 )i 
ily  Astacidce  are  sometimes  called  fresh-water  lobsters.  A oame  as  lobulate. 
related  marine  crustacean  of  the  family  Palinuridce,  Pali-  lobul&tion  (lob  - u-la f shon),  71.  [<  lobule  + 

nurus  vulgaris  the  sea-crawfish,  is  known  as  the  spring  .afi0n.]  The  formation  of  lobule s ; division  into 

solea.  [Prov.  fobutes:  as  Relation  of  the Mdneys. 
SBL&  improbably  so  c^d  feally  in  at  <££ 


lusion  to  his  cuirass,  but  the  name  is  now  gen- 
erally supposed  to  refer  to  his  red  coat. 

The  women  . . . exclaim  against  lobsters  and  tatterde- 
malions, and  defy  ’em  to  prove  ’twas  ever  known  in  any 
age  or  country  in  the  world  that  a red-coat  died  for  religion. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  73.  {Davies.) 
Bermuda  lobster,  a kind  of  shrimp,  Palinurus  ameri- 
canus. It  is  used  for  bait. — Berry  lobs  ter,  a female  lobster 
carrying  spawn.  Such  lobsters  are  not  legally  marketable, 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  water  when  taken. — Black 
lobster,  a lobster  whose  shell  is  black,  or  at  least  darker 


quot.);  < lob1  + worm.']  The  lugworm.  Also 
lob. 

Loburyone  [read  lobteyrme],  blake  or  wyghte  snayle,  li- 
max.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  310. 

lobyt,  7i.  and  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
The  long  lobster -tails  vrlnch  replaced  the  waist-piece  and  -klooby. 
the  tassettes.  local  (lo'kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  local  = Sp.  Pg. 

local  = It.  locale , < LL.  localis , belonging  to  a 
place,  < L.  locus , a place:  see  locus.]  I.  a.  1. 
Relating  to  place  or  position  in  space;  of  or 
pertaining  to  situation  or  locality  in  general. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a particular  place ; re- 
lating to  a particular  place  or  to  particular 
places,  generally  implying  more  than  mere  po- 
sition or  situation : as,  local  considerations ; lo- 
cal knowledge ; a local  newspaper;  a local  item 
in  a newspaper ; also,  limited  to  a certain  spot 
or  region;  circumscribed:  as,  local  laws,  cus- 
toms, or  prejudices;  a local  disease  or  remedy. 
The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 17. 

The  spiritual  force  of  Protestantism  was  a mere  local 
militia,  which  might  be  useful  in  case  of  an  invasion,  but 
could  not  be  sent  abroad. 

Macaiday , Von  Ranke's  Hist,  of  Popes. 

Plants  with  sweet-scented  flowers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
more  intensely  local,  more  fastidious  and  idiosyncratic, 
than  those  without  perfume. 

J.  Burroughs,  Notes  of  a Walker. 

3.  In  gram.,  relating  to  place  or  situation:  as, 
a local  adverb  (as  here,  there,  etc.). — 4.  In 
math.,  relating  to  or  concerning  a locus.— Chose 
local.  See  chosez.— Local  action,  (a)  In  elect.,  the  elec- 
trical action  which  is  set  up  between  different  parts  of 
a non-homogeneous  plate  of  conducting  material  when  it 
is  immersed  in  an  electrolyte.  (6)  In  law,  an  action  which 
must  be  brought  in  the  particular  country  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose,  such  as  an  action  to  recover  lands. — 
Local  affection,  in  med.,  a disease  or  ailment  confined 
to  a particular  part  or  organ,  and  not  directly  affecting 
the  system.— Local  aUegiance.  See  allegiance,  1.— 
Local  anemia.  See  anemia.— Local  asphyxia.  Same 
as  Raynaud’ 8 disease  (which  see,  under  disease).—  Local 
attraction,  (a)  In  magnetism,  attraction  causing  a com- 
pass-needle to  deviate  from  its  proper  direction,  exerted 
by  objects  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  especially  on 
shipboard.  (&)  In  astron.,  attraction  due  to  irregulari- 
ties in  the  density  or  form  of  the  earth’s  crust,  which 
causes  gravity  at  a station  to  deviate  from  its  normal 
direction.— Local  authority,  in  the  English  law  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  a class  of  boards  of  trustees,  com- 
missioners, etc.,  having  the  supervision  of  some  distinct 
department  of  municipal  regulation,  such  as  burial,  aanita- 


Having  the  form  of  a lobule  or  small  lobe. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lobules:  as,  a lobular 
vein.— Lobular  bronchial  tube,  a bronchial  tube 
which  has  been  reduced  to  about  one  millimeter  in  di- 
ameter, and  whose  walls  have  begun  to  be  set  here  and 
there  with  air-cells,  but  are  not  yet  completely  covered. 
It  passes  on  into  the  alveolar  passage.  Also  called  respira- 
tory bronchial  tube.—  Lobular  pneumonia.  Same  as 
bronchopne  umonia. 

Lobularia  (lob-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < lobulus,  a 
lobule:  see  lobule.]  £>ame  as  Alcyonium.  La- 
7narclc,  1816. 

lobulate  (lob'u-lat),  a.  [<  lobule  + -ate1.]  Con- 
sisting of  lobules  or  small  lobes;  having  small 
lobed  divisions. 

[<  lobulate  + -ed%.] 


see  lobe.]  A little  lobe;  especially,  one  of  the 
lesser  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ; a 
gyms  or  convolution  of  the  cerebrum,  or  a 
cluster  of  such  gyri,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  each  lobe,  separated  from  one  another  by 
those  lesser  sulci  or  fissures  which  are  called 
intralobular.— Cuneate  lobule,  the  cuneus.— Fusi- 
form lobule  of  the  cerebrum,  the  subcollateral  gyre.— 
Lingual  lobule  of  the  cerebrum,  the  subcalcarine  gyre. 
—Lobule  of  the  corpus  striatum,  lobule  of  the  Syl- 
ame  as  insula. — Lobule  of  the  ear,  the 


;k,  or  at  least  uaiivei  VlaU  fiSSUTe.  Same  as  imsucu,. — uuuuic  wi  uuo  ecu, 
than  usual.  This  animal  is  always  in  good  condition,  with  soft  fleshy  flap  or  lobe  depending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
a very  hard  shell,  and  is  preferred  to  those  lighter-colored  external  ear,  highly  characteristic  of  the  human  species. — 
ones  which  have  more  recently  shed  their  shells.  — Chick-  Paracentral  lobule,  the  posterior  part  of  the  marginal 
en  or  grasshopper  lobster,  an  undersized  lobster,  too  gyrus  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the  central  fissure.  Tf 


It 


local 

tion,  police,  etc.— Local  board,  a board  of  officers  whose 
powers  are  local ; more  specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  a board  of 
officers  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  a district  to  administer 
some  part  of  the  local  affairs  therein.— Local  chancre. 
Same  as  chancroid.— Local  circuit,  in  teleg.,  a circuit 
in  a telegraph-station  containing  the  recording  or  other 
receiving  instrument  and  a battery,  and  also  a delicate  re- 
lay operated  by  the  line-current,  by  means  of  which  the 
signals  are  repeated  in  the  local  circuit,  the  recorder  or 
sounder  being  operated  by  the  battery  in  that  circuit.— 
Local-circuit  battery,  a battery  used  in  a local  circuit. 
—Local  color.  See  color.  — Local  court,  a court  whose 
jurisdiction  is  territorially  limited  to  a comparatively  small 
district,  such  as  a single  county,  city,  or  town. — Local 
currents,  currents  due  to  local  action;  also,  in  teleg., 
currents  in  a local  circuit.— Local  degree,  equation. 
See  the  nouns. — Local  government,  the  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  local  affairs  of  a city  or  district  by 
the  people  of  it,  as  distinguished  from  such  regulation  and 
administration  by  authority  of  the  state  or  nation  at  large. 
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ized;  limitation  to  a place  or  to  a locality ; also, 
the  influence  exerted  by  a locality. 

Some  occult  law  of  localism,  by  which  associated  forms 
often  become  impressed  with  mutual  resemblances. 

Nature,  XXX.  228. 

2.  Attachment  to  a locality,  or  a peculiar  lim- 
ited phase  of  thought  or  feeling  growing  out  of 
such  attachment;  provincialism;  in  general,  any 
product  of  local  influences : as,  the  localism  of 
one’s  views  or  affections. 

Congress  is  simply  an  aggregate  seething  and  struggling 
of  a great  number  of  localisms — rarely  or  never  losing 
themselves  in  the  stream  of  national  or  patriotic  feeling. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  428. 


3.  A mode  of  speaking  or  acting  peculiar  to  a 
t - . . r . . . _ i-  c x i place ; a local  idiom,  phrase,  or  custom. 

—Local  Government  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1858  Walict ip  /in  iv  lnnni  4-  ton*  i 

(21  and  22  Viet.,  c.  98),  relating  to  the  public  health  and  ^ *lb  /'“V?  a'  local  ~r  -istlC.  J 

sanitary  control,  whose  Drovisions  take  effect  in  particular  -*-•  Relating  or  pertaining  to  localization;  of 

localized  character  or  quality. 

The  confirmation  of  the  localistic  theory  of  cholera  . . . 
can  no  longer  be  put  in  question.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  336. 


sanitary  control,  whose  provisions  take  effect  in  particular 
places  only  when  the  act  is  adopted  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. It  has  been  frequently  amended.  (6)  An  English  statute 
of  1888  (51  and  52  Viet. , c.  4 i),  initiating  a system  for  the  local 
self-government  of  the  various  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  (or  in  some  cases  divisions  of  a county),  and  of  a large 
number  of  boroughs  (and  in  the  case  of  London  of  a district 


2.  Having  the  character  of  localism  or  a local- 


consisting  of  parts  of  three  counties),  and  organizing  in  ^lsm*  . 

each  a government  under  the  control  of  its  people,  for  locality  (lo-kal  l-tl),  71. ; pi.  localities  (-tiz).  [= 

ina.l  nnrnnsfis  Tt.s  nhipf  fpnt.npo  ia  (roncfon  Inst/tln+A G . , T) , - 7 „ j „ j „ ti 


municipal  purposes.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  transfer 
from  departments  of  the  imperial  government,  to  a county 
council  in  each,  of  the  regulation  of  local  affairs,  such  as 
highways,  health,  education,  etc.  The  scheme  of  re- 
form  begun  with  the  act  of  1888  was  completed  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894.— Local  Government 
Board,  a department  of  the  English  government  under 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  August,  1871  (34  and  35  Viet.,  c. 
70),  having  supervision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  registration  of  births, 
etc.,  and  other  matters  of  local  government,  including 
(under  35  and  36  Viet.,  c.  79)  highways  and  turnpikes. — 
Local  immunity.  See  immunity,  3. — Local  improve- 
ments, improvements  by  public  works,  such  as  bridges, 
parks,  etc.,  which  benefit  chiefly  a particular  locality 
lather  than  the  state  at  large. — Local  law.  See  statute. 
— Local  legislation,  local  statute,  such  legislation  or 
.statute  as  is  in  terms  applicable  not  to  the  state  at  large, 
but  only  to  some  district  or  locality  and  to  the  people 
therein.  See  legislation. — Local  motion,  motion  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  change  of  place  ; locomotion,  as  opposed 
to  augmentation,  diminution,  and  deformation.— Local 
option,  the  determination  by  vote  of  the  people  of  a town 
or  other  minor  political  community  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  granted : 
a principle  of  law  established  in  some  of  the  United  States 
and  advocated  in  others.  The  principle  has  also  obtained 
recognition  in  England. — Local  preacher,  (a)  In  the 
Meth.  Epis.  CA,  one  who  is  licensed  to  preach  within  a cer- 
tain district,  generally  as  an  assistant  to  the  pastor  and  as 
a candidate  for  ordination.  (6)  In  England,  a dissenting 
clergyman  who  preaches  at  different  places.  Ualliwell. 


F.  localite  = Sp.  localidad  = Pg.  localidade  = It. 
local itd,  (.  LL.  localita(t-)s , locality  (as  a quality 
of  bodies),  < localis , belonging  to  a place : see 
local .]  1.  The  condition  of  being  in  a place; 

position  or  situation  in  general;  the  immediate 
relation  of  an  object  to  a place. 

Fond  Fancy’s  eye, 

That  inly  gives  locality  and  form 
To  what  she  prizes  best. 

W.  Mason,  English  Garden,  iii. 

2.  Any  part  of  space;  a situation;  position; 
particularly,  a geographical  place  or  situation : 
as,  a healthy  locality ; the  locality  of  a mineral, 
plant,  or  animal.  Compare  habitat,  2. 

My  first  rambles,  moreover,  had  a peculiar  charm,  which 
knowledge  of  locality  has  since  taken  away. 

Uowells,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

3.  Legal  restriction  as  to  place  or  location. — 

4.  In  phren.y  the  faculty  to  which  is  ascribed 
the  power  of  remembering  the  details  of  places 
and  the  location  of  objects — Absolute  locality, 
that  which  belongs  to  a body  irrespective  of  the  locality 
of  any  other  body.— Decree  of  locality.  See  decree.— 
Locality  Of  a widow,  in  Scots  law,  the  lands  life-rented 
by  a widow  under  her  contract  of  marriage. — Relative 
or  respective  locality,  the  spatial  relations  of  a body  to 


_ --  o other  bodies. 

Local  pro Dablllty,  a branch  of  mathematics  which  con-  1 1*70 -Kin  /In'lrnl  i Kl\  „ r/  4- 

aiders  the  mean  vafues  of  geometrical  magnitudes  con-  ^al-l-za-bf),  a.  [<  localize  + 

forming  to  certain  conditions,  and  the  like.  For  example,  Capable  Ot  being  localized,  located,  or 

it  is  a proposition  in  local  probability  that  if  three  points  3 
are  taken  at  random  within  a triangle,  the  mean  of  the 
small  triangle  will  be  one  twelfth  that  of  the  large  one.— 

Local  problem,  a problem  in  which  the  thing  sought  is  a 
geometrical  locus.— Local  proposition,  ill  logic,  a propo- 
8iti"  wCv,onsis.Hng  two  ,cla.llse3  united  by  a local  adverb:  localization  (16//kal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  localize 

as.  Where  tnei-ft  is  KmnVft  ” T.n/iQl  ci tm  ill  I v ••  „ , ~ 


-able.'] 

fixed  in  or  referred  to  a place. 

The  feelings  classed  as  emotions,  which  are  not  localiza- 
hie  in  the  bodily  framework. 

11.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  78. 


— , ‘ Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.  Local  sign,  in 
psychoL.,  something  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
impressions  made  upon  one  nerve-termination  from  those 
made  upon  another,  and  which  serves  especially  to  ren- 
der possible,  or  to  facilitate,  the  perception  of  objects  as 
disposed  in  space.  The  theory  of  local  signs  was  pro- 
pounded by  H.  Lotze.  See  the  quotation. 

Every  impression  of  color — for  example,  red — produces 
on  all  places  of  the  retina  which  it  reaches  the  same  sen- 
sation of  redness.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  it  pro- 
duces on  each  of  these  different  places,  A,  B,  C,  a certain 
accessory  impression,  a,  b,  c,  which  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  color  seen,  and  dependent  merely  on  the 
nature  of  the  place  excited.  This  second  local  impression 
would  therefore  be  associated  with  every  impression  of 
color  r,  in  such  manner  that  ra  signifies  a red  that  acts 
on  the  point  A,  rb  signifies  the  same  red  in  case  it  acts 
on  the  point  B.  These  associated  accessory  impressions 
would,  accordingly,  render  for  the  soul  the  clue  by  follow- 
ing which  it  transposes  the  same  red,  now  to  one,  now  to 
another  spot,  or  simultaneously  to  different  spots  in  the 
space  intuited  by  it.  . . . The  foregoing  is  the  theory  of 
local  signs.  Lotze,  Short  Psychology  (trans.). 

Local  space,  an  extended  volume  : opposed  to  a space 
of  time. — Local  time,  time  reckoned  from  the  instant  of 
transit  of  the  mean  sun  (or,  in  the  case  of  sidereal  time,  of 
the  first  point  of  Aries)  over  the  local  meridian. — Local 
value,  the  value  pertaining  to  the  place  of  a digit  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  arithmetic. 

II.  n.  1.  A local  item  in  a newspaper.  [U.  S.] 
— 2.  In  teleg.:  (a)  A local-circuit  battery,  (b) 
The  circuit  itself,  including  everything  belong- 


+ -ation.]  1 . The  act  of  localizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  localized. 

The  contrast  as  to  the  centralization  or  localization  of 
administrative  power  . . . between  England  and  other 
civilized  countries.  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  332. 

Specifically — 2.  The  reference,  in  perception, 
of  a stimulus  to  some  part  of  the  body  (as  the 
place  where  it  is  applied),  or  to  some  point  in 
space  outside  of  the  body  (as  the  position  or 
place  of  origin  of  a perceived  object). 

Perception  as  a psychological  term  has  received  various, 
though  related,  meanings  for  different  writers.  It  is  some- 
times used  for  the  recognition  of  a sensation  or  movement 
as  distinct  from  its  mere  presentation,  and  thus  is  said  to 
imply  the  more  or  less  definite  revival  of  certain  residua 
or  re-presentations  of  past  experience  which  resembled 
the  present.  More  frequently  it  is  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  what  has  been  otherwise  called  the  “ localization 
and  projection  ” of  sensations— that  is  to  say,  a sensation 
presented  either  as  an  affection  of  some  part  of  our  own 
body  regarded  as  extended  or  as  a state  of  some  foreign 
body  beyond  it.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  62. 

Also  spelled  localisation. 

Localization  of  cerebral  functions,  the  mapping 
out  of  certain  functional  areas  or  centers  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex.  These  centers  appear  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  sensorimotor  and  associational.  The  visual  center 
occupies  the  occipital  lobe ; the  auditory  center,  a portion 
of  the  temporal  lobe ; the  center  for  touch  and  organic  sen- 
sation (also  termed  the  motor  center),  the  Rolandic  area 


• „ a-s.  1 • A*  " . 7°  o ottuiuu  wnucu  uue  mutur  uem-erj,  iue  j&oianaic  area 

mg  to  tne  curient  m an  omce  or  station  except  and  the  gyrus  fornicatus ; the  center  for  smell  (and  taste  ?), 
the  line-wire  and  the  instruments  included  in  the  gyrus  uncinatus.  The  remaining  areas  (including  the 
the  line-circuit.  insula  Reili)  are,  apparently,  integrating  or  coordinating 

locale  (lo-kal'),  n.  [<  F.  local,  a locality:  see ^ocalfee'lio'kal-iz)  v 1 ■ nret  and  nn  local 
local.  The  spelling  is  false,  appar.  in  Simula-  loca,llze  !v.  P1®*'. an.d  PP-  }°™1- 


tion  of  morale.']  A place,  spot,  or  locality ; spe- 
cifically, a site  or  scene,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

But  no  matter — lay 
The  locale  where  you  may. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  227. 

localisation,  localise.  See  localization,  localize. 
localism  (lo'kal-izm),  n.  [<  local  + -ism.]  1. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  local  or  local- 


ized, ppr.  localizing.  [<  local  + -ize.]~  1.  To 
make  local ; fix  in,  or  assign  to  or  restrict  to, 
a particular  place  ; determine  the  locality  or 
limit  the  extent  of. 

Thus  everywhere  to  truth  Tradition  clings, 

Or  Fancy  localizes  Powers  we  love. 

Wordsworth,  Fancy  and  Tradition. 
Specifically — 2.  To  refer  (a  stimulus)  in  per- 
ception to  some  point  of  the  body  or  to  some 


locator 

point  in  space  outside  of  the  body.  See  local- 
ization, 2. 

If  we  turn  away  our  eyes,  we  cease  to  see  the  flame  at 
which  we  have  been  looking,  but  the  after-image  remains 
and  is  projected  upon  the  wall,  and  continues  still  local- 
ized in  the  dark  field  of  sight  even  if  we  close  our  eyes 
altogether.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  59. 

Also  spelled  localise. 

localizer  (lo'kal-i-zer),  u.  [(.localize  + -er.]  A 
small  coil  of  definite  resistance  placed  at  each 
station  of  an  electric  fire-alarm  system,  which 
is  brought  into  the  circuit  when  the  alarm  is 
given,  thus  enabling  the  observer  at  the  receiv- 
ing-station to  know  the  locality  from  which  the 
alarm  is  sent. 

locally  (lo'kal-i),  adc.  With  respect  to  place ; 
*in  place:  as,  to  be  locally  separated  or  distant, 
locate  (lo'kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  located,  ppr.  lo- 
cating. [<  L.  locatus,  pp.  of  locare,  place,  put, 
set,  let,  etc.,  < locus,  a place : see  local.  Cf. 
allocate,  allowl,  collocation,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  fix  in  a place;  establish  in  a particular 
spot  or  position;  place;  settle:  as,  to  locate 
one’s  self  in  a certain  town  or  street. 

She  waa  already  “of  a certain  age,”  and,  despairing  of  a 
lover,  accepted  the  good  old  country  squire,  and  waa  lo- 
cated for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  mistress  of  Lonstead  Ab- 
bey. Farrar , Julian  Home,  p.  35. 

2.  To  fix  the  place  of;  determine  the  situation 
or  limits  of:  as,  to  locate  the  site  of  a building; 
to  locate  a tract  of  public  land  by  surveying  it 
and  defining  its  boundaries;  to  locate  a land- 
claim  ; to  locate  (lay  out)  the  line  of  a railroad. 
[Chiefly  V.  S.] 

That  your  Majesty  would  grant  to  his  petitioners,  . . . 
by  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  2,500,000  acres 
of  land  ...  to  be  located  between  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Arthur  Lee , Petition  to  King  in  Council  (1768).  ( Bartlett .) 

II.  intrans.  To  reside ; place  one’s  self  or  be 
placed ; adopt  or  form  a fixed  residence. 

Beneath  whatever  roof  they  locate,  they  disturb  the 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  some  confiding  female. 

+ Dickens,  Pickwick,  xviii. 

location  (lo-ka'skon),  n . [=  F.  location  = Sp. 

locacion  = Pg.  locaqao  = It.  locazione,  < L.  lo- 
cation-),  a placing,  < locare , pp.  locatus , place: 
see  locate.]  1.  The  act  of  placing  or  settling: 
as,  the  location  of  settlers  in  a new  country. — 

2.  Situation  with  respect  to  place ; place. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere  means  no  more  than 
that  it  does  exist;  this,  though  a phrase  borrowed  from 
place,  signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  fixing  by  survey,  or  otherwise  de- 
termining, the  site  or  bounds  of  a piece  or  tract 
of  land  (as  under  a claim  for  a specified  quan- 
tity of  public  land),  laying  out  the  line  of  a 
railroad  or  canal,  or  the  like.  [Chiefly  U.  S.]  — 

4.  That  which  is  located;  a tract  of  land  with 
boundaries  designated  or  marked  out.  [U.  S.] 

A location  is  held  to  be  that  quantity  of  mining  ground 
which  one  person  may  legally  acquire  by  location,  in  one 
body.  Shinn,  Land  Laws  of  Mining  Listricts,  p.  51. 

An  odd  corner  of  a great  township  such  as  they  measure 
off  in  these  wilds,  where  they  take  in,  with  some  eligible 
locations  of  intervale  land,  miles  also  of  pathless  forest. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldth  waite,  vL 

5.  In  civil  law , a leasing  on  rent Contract  of 

location,  a contract  of  hiring  either  of  the  use  of  a chattel 
or  of  services  in  respect  to  a chattel,  the  possession  of  the 
chattel  being  in  eiiher  case  transferred  for  the  purpose. 
Where  the  possession  and  use  of  the  thing  is  hired,  the 
contract  is  called  locatio  rei  or  locatio-conductio  rei.  Where 
the  possession  is  transferred  to  one  whose  service  in  respect 
to  the  thing  is  hired,  as  where  goods  are  delivered  to  a 
carrier,  the  contract  is  called  locatio  operorum  or  locatio 
operis  merdum  yehendanim;  or,  if  the  service  involves  a re- 
sulting change  in  the  thing,  as  where  cloth  is  delivered  to 
a tailor  to  make  a garment,  locatio  operis  faciendi. — De- 

★finitive  location.  See  definitive. 
locative  (lok'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  locatif, 
< ML.  locations,  < L.  locare,  place:  see  locate.] 
I.  a.  1.  Ingram.,  indicating  place,  or  the  place 
where  or  wherein:  ns,  a,  locative  adjective;  a 
locative  case. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  serving  to 
locate  or  to  indicate  location  or  relative  situa- 
tion in  a series.  Thus,  the  name  metencephalon 
or  midbrain  is  locative  of  tbe  part  between  ex- 
tremes of  a series. 

The  advantages  of  locative  names. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  517. 

_ II.  n.  In  gram.,  a case-form  indicating  loca- 
tion, as  existing  in  the  original  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  language,  and  preserved  in  some  of 
its  descendants,  especially  the  Sanskrit,  in  Latin 
and  Greek  it  is  not  ordinarily  recognized  as  a separate 
case,  but  is  found  in  a number  of  isolated  examples,  and 
in  the  former  language  in  the  established  use  of  certain 
case-forms  (generally  called  genitives  and  ablatives)  of 
names  of  places.  — Locative  absolute.  See  absolute, 
a.,  11. 

locator  (lo'ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  locator,  one  who 
lets,  an  undertaker,  < locare,  pp.  locatus,  place, 
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locator 


lock 


let:  see  locate .]  1.  One  who  locates  land,  or 

who  settles  upon  land  by  claim  of  right  or  legal 
possession.  [U.  S.] 

Here  no  locator  encroaches  upon  his  neighbor’s  claim. 

The  Century , XXV.  585. 

2.  In  law,  the  hirer  in  a contract  of  location, 
loc.  cit.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  loco  ci- 
tato, ‘in  the  place  (already)  cited.’  Sometimes 
further  abbreviated  l.  c. 

locellate  (lo-sel'at),  a.  [<  locellus  + -ate1.'] 
Divided  into  locelli. 

locellus  (lo-sel'us),  n. ; pi.  locelli  (-i).  [L.,  a 
little  place,  a compartment,  dim.  of  loculus,  a 
little  place:  see  loculus .]  In  hot.,  a secondary 
cell,  forming  a subdivision  of  a loculus,  whe- 
ther in  an  anther  or  a seed-vessel. 
loch1  (loch),  n.  [<  Gael,  loch,  a lake : see  lake1.] 
In  Scotland,  a lake  in  the  general  sense,  or  a 
lake-like  body  of  water,  as  one  of  the  narrow 
or  partially  landlocked  arms  of  the  sea,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  coast,  resembling  the  Nor- 
wegian fiords.  In  Ireland  usually  lough. 

One  burnish’d  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll’d. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  14. 

Kingsburgh  conducted  us  in  his  boat  across  one  of  the 
lochs,  as  they  call  them,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  flow  in 
upon  all  the  coasts  of  Sky.  Boswell,  Journal,  p.  244. 

loch2  (lok),  n.  [Also  lohoch;  = F.  lok,  looch, 
look  = Sp.  loog  = Pg.  looch  = It.  loc,  locco,  < 
Ar.  lo'oq,  an  electuary,  a lincture,  < la'aq,  lick.] 
A lincture. 

Lochaber  ax.  A battle-ax  having  a long  han- 
dle or  staff,  used  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
In  the  typical  form  the  blade  is  narrow,  but  of  great  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  shaft,  and  projects  beyond  the  end 
of  the  shaft  either  in  a long  point  or  with  a hook, 
lochan  (loch'an),  n.  [<  Gael,  lochan,  dim.  of 
loch,  a lake : see  loch1.]  A small  loch;  a pond. 
[Scotch.] 

A pond  or  lochan,  rather  than  a lake.  II.  Miller. 

loche,  n.  An  obsolete  or  archaic  spelling  of 
loach. 

Lochia1  (lo'ki-a  or  lo-ki'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  A oxia,  also 
\oxeia,  an  epithet  of  Artemis,  fern,  of  Mxi0(,  also 
Ao^eZoc,  belonging  to  childbirth,  from  a 

lying-in,  childbirth  (also  an  ambush,  etc.:  see 
Locliites),  < /.tyav,  lay,  mid.  lie:  see  lie1.]  1. 
In  Gr.  myth.,  a surname  of  the  goddess  Artemis 
(Diana),  as  the  protectress  of  women  in  child- 
birth.— 2.  [NL.]  A genus  of  noetuid  moths 
of  the  subfamily  Cosmiince,  based  upon  the 
Australian  L.  apicalis.  Walker,  1865. 
lochia2  (lo'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  evac- 
uations following  childbirth,  neut.  pi.  of  a6xl°'I, 
belonging  to  childbirth:  see  Lochia1.]  lamed., 
the  evacuations  from  the  womb  and  vagina 
which  follow  childbirth. 

lochial  (lo'ki-al),  a.  [<  lochia 2 + - al .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lochia. 

Lochites  (lo-kl'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Foerster,  1856), 
< Gr.  Ijoxittk,  a fellow-soldier,  a comrade,  one 
of  the  same  company,  < Ux°i,  & company,  band 
of  troops,  prop,  a party  in  ambush,  lit.  a lying 
in  wait,  an  ambush : see  Lochia !.]  1.  A genus 
of  parasitic  Symenoptera,  of  the  chalcid  sub- 
family Torymince.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  gall- 
making Cynipidce.  Only  European  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, although  the  genus  is  also  represented  in  North 
America. 

2.  A genus  of  South  American  thamnophiline 
birds.  Cabanis  and  Seine,  1857.  Also  called 
Nisius. — 3.  A genus  of  robber-flies  of  the  fam- 
ily Asilidce.  Schiner,  1866. 
loch-moulinet  (lok'mo-li-na'),  n.  A form  of 
electric  log  in  which  a telephone  is  substituted 
for  the  indicator,  and  a species  of  mill-wheel 
for  the  screw.  See  electric  log , under  log2. 
loci,  n.  Plural  of  locus . 

lock1  (lok),  n.  [<  ME.  lok  (pi.  lokkes),  < AS.  loc , 
*a  bolt,  bar,  fastening,  inclosure,  fold,  close,  end- 
ing, =OFries.  fofc=MLG.  fofc=OHG.  loll,  MHG. 
loch , an  inclosure,  prison,  dungeon,  concealed 
place,  hole,  aperture,  G.  loch,  a dungeon,  a hole, 
aperture,  = Icel.  lok , a cover,  lid,  a locker,  an 
end,  conclusion,  = Sw.  lock  = Dan.  laag , a lid, 
= Goth.  *luk,  in  comp,  usluk,  an  opening;  cf. 
ME.  loke , < AS.  loca,  m.,  a bolt,  bar,  inclosure, 
= OD.  loke  = Icel.  loka , a lock,  latch,  fasten- 
ing; from  the  orig.  strong  verb,  AS.  lucan 
(pp.  locen),  etc.,  close,  lock:  see  lock i,  v.~\  1. 
Anything  that  fastens  something  else;  spe- 
cifically, an  appliance  for  securing  in  position 
a door,  gate,  window,  drawer,  lid,  etc.,  when 
closed,  by  means  of  a key,  or  of  some  secret 
contrivance  requiring  manipulation  by  one  to 
whom  it  is  known ; hence,  any  device  that  pre- 
vents movement.  The  essential  parts  of  an  ordinary 


lock  are  a bolt,  wards,  tumbler,  and  a spring.  The  bolt 
is  a bar  which  slides  or  catches  in  an  opening  made  to 
receive  it.  The  spring  serves  to 
maintain  the  bolt  in  one  of  two 
positions — that  is,  either  extend- 
ed or  retracted  — corresponding 
to  locking  and  unlocking.  The 
wards  are  strips  of  metal  placed 
within  the  lock  and  designed  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  all  keys 
except  the  one  fitted  to  them. 

The  tumbler  is  a pivoted  bar,  or 
other  device,  used  to  hold  the 
bolt  in  one  posit  ion,  and  intended 
to  render  it  difficult  to  operate 
the  lock  except  by  the  right  key. 

Locks  are  made  in  a great  variety 
of  styles  and  shapes,  and  for  many 
different  positions  and  uses.  The 
security  of  locks  in  general  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  impediments  or  wards  that  are 
interposed  between  the  key  and  the  bolt  which  secures 
the  door. 


T umbler-Iock. 

The  bolt  has  two  square 
notches,  a,  a,  in  its  upper 
edge ; b,  tumbler,  pivoted  at 
one  end,  and  having  a pro- 
jecting stump,  c,  at  the  other, 
which  falls  into  one  of  the 
notches,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  bolt. 


A cap-case  for  your  linnen  and  your  plate, 

With  a strange  lock,  that  opens  with  Amen. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Noble  Gentleman,  v. 


2.  A forelock ; a cotter  or  key.  E.  S.  Knight. 
— 3.  In  firearms,  a piece  of  mechanism  which 
explodes  the  charge.  This  is  effected  either  by  strik- 
ing  a sharp  blow  which  explodes  a fulminating  powder  or 
strikes  sparks  from  a flint,  etc.,  or  by  communicating  fire 
directly  to  the  priming,  as  in  the  old  match-lock. 

4.  A form  of  brake  or  drag  for  the  wheels  of  a 
vehicle,  used  to  prevent  them  from  turning  in 
descending  steep  hills;  a lock-chain  or  skid- 
chain. — 5.  The  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  fore-carriage,  deviating  from  the  line  of  di- 
rection of  the  hind  wheels  and  the  trend  of  the 
carriages  proper.  It  is  called  the  haw  or  gee 
lock  respectively,  according  as  it  is  to  the  left 
or  right  of  the  driver.  E.  H.  Knight. — 6.  In 
plastering , the  projection  of  the  plaster,  cement, 
etc.,  behind  the  laths,  which  serves  to  prevent 
it  from  scaling  off. — 7.  A place  shut  in  or  lock- 
ed up ; an  inclosure  ; a lockup. 


Shuts  up  th’  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.  Dryden. 

8.  A barrier  to  confine  the  water  of  a stream  or 
canal ; an  inclosure  in  a canal,  with  gates  at 
each  end,  used  in  raising  or  lowering  boats  as 
they  pass  from  one  level  to  another,  when  a ves- 
sel is  descending,  water  is  let  into  the  chamber  of  the  lock 
till  it  is  on  a level  with  the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits 
the  vessel  to  enter ; the  upper  gates  are  then  closed,  and,  the 
lower  gates  being  gradually  opened,  the  water  in  the  lock 
falls  to  the  level  of  the  low  water,  and  the  vessel  passes  out. 
In  ascending,  the  operation  is  reversed.  See  cut  under 
canal-lock. 

9.  A fastening  together ; a closing  of  one  thing 
upon  another ; a state  of  being  fixed  or  immov- 
able ; also,  a grapple  in  wrestling;  a hug. 

All  Albemarle  Street  closed  by  a lock  of  carriages. 

De  Quincey. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of 
wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug  or  grapple, 
and  to  close.  Milton,  Education. 

Bramah  lock  [named  from  its  inventor,  Joseph  Bramah 
of  London  (1749-1814)],  a form  of  bank-lock.  Its  chief  char- 
acteristic is  a series  of  sliding  tumblers,  notched  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  length,  the  raising  of  which  by  a key 
having  a bit  shaped  in  correspondence  with  the  notches 
releases  the  lock-bolt  and  leaves  it  free  to  move  in  locking 
or  unlocking.— Burglar-alarm  lock.  See  burglar-alarm. 
— Chain-lock,  a form  of  seal -lock.  —Chain  of  locks.  See 
chain.  — Combination-lock,  a bank-  or  safe-lock,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  the  following : Two  or  more 
disks,  each  with  a similar  notch  in  its  periphery . are  mount- 
ed upon  a spindle,  which,  in  locking  or  unlocking  the  safe, 
is  turned  by  a knob.  One  disk  and  an  exterior  dial- 
plate  are  fastened  to  the  spindle;  the  other  disks  turn 
on  the  spindle.  The  disks  are  separated  by  intervening 
washers  or  collars,  and  each  has  a pin  projecting  from  its 
flat  face  laterally  toward  the  adjacent  disk.  The  pins  are 
arranged  in  relation  with  the  dial  and  the  peripheral 
notches  in  such  manner  that  in  turning  the  spindle,  accord- 
ing to  a given  system  or  combination,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other,  to  make  certain  letters  or  numbers 
on  the  dial  successively  coincide  with  a mark  on  a ring 
which  circumscribes  the  dial,  the  peripheral  notches  in  the 
disks  are,  by  the  successive  engagement  with  each  other 
of  the  laterally  projecting  pins,  brought  into  line  with  each 
other.  When  this  is  done,  the  obstructing  mechanism 
which  has  previously  held  the  bolt  falls  into  the  alined 
notches,  and  the  bolt  is  left  free  to  move  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  positions  of  the  disks,  and  consequently  of 
the  pins,  may  be  changed  at  will  to  correspond  with  the 
different  figures  or  letters  on  the  dial : this  is  called  chang- 
ing the  combination.  The  number  of  such  changes  is  only 
limited  by  the  law  of  permutation  as  applied  to  the  num- 
ber of  disks  and  the  number  of  letters  or  figures  on  the 
dial.  Such  a lock  may  have  two  systems  of  dials,  spindles, 
and  disks,  each  controlling  the  one  bolt  of  the  lock,  and 
each  of  which  may  be  set  on  a different  combination.  In 
this  way,  as  a measure  of  greater  security,  it  may  be 
arranged  that  the  presence  of  two  persons  (each  knowing 
only  one  combination)  may  be  needed  to  operate  the  lock. 
Also  called  permutation-lock.  — Dead  lock,  (a)  A lock 
the  bolt  of  which  can  be  turned  in  either  direction  by  a 
key,  as  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  spring  throws 
the  bolt  in  one  direction  only,  as  in  a spring-lock,  (b) 
See  dead  lock.  — Dormant  lock,  a lock  the  bolt  of  which 
does  not  close  automatically.— Double  lock,  in  a canal, 
two  single  locks  of  equal  capacity  arranged  side  by  side, 
and  connected,  one  with  the  other,  by  a sluice  with  a 
gate.  Water  flowing  from  either,  when  full,  may  be  made 


by  the  sluice  to  enter  the  other  till  the  same  level  is  reached 
in  both.  The  sluice  being  then  closed,  and  the  lower  lock- 
gates  opened  in  the  lock  it  is  desired  to  empty,  the  remain- 
der of  the  water  flows  out  into  the  lower  pound  of  the  canal. 
Thus,  while  one  lock  is  emptying,  one  half  its  water  may  be 
used  to  half  fill  the  other.  Therefore  only  one  half  the  wa- 
ter taken  from  the  upper  pound  of  the  canal,  required  in 
locking  a given  number  of  boats  through  a single  lock,  is 
needed  when  a double  lock  is  used. — Draw-bolt  lock,  a 
lock  the  bolt  of  which  can  be  drawn  by  means  of  a knob, 
except  when  it  is  locked  with  a key.— Lock  of  water, 
the  measure  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  chamber  of  the 
locks  by  which  the  consumption  of  water  on  a canal  is 
estimated.  — Lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  whole  gun ; 
hence,  the  whole  of  anything. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  rotten ; lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  it  sound. 

T.  Benton,  Speech  on  the  National  Bank. 
Permutation-lock,  a lock  in  which  the  moving  parts  are 
capable  of  transposition,  so  that,  being  arranged  in  any  con- 
certed order,  it  becomes  necessary  before  the  bolt  can  be 
shot  to  bring  the  tumblers  into  that  order.  E.  H.  Knight. 
— Pin- tumbler  lock,  a lock  in  which  the  tumblers  have 
the  form  of  pins  or  short  rods,  which  slide  in  one  direction 
in  holes  or  ways  by  their  own  gravity  or  by  the  action  of 
springs,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  action  of  the 
key  when  the  latter  is  pushed  into  the  lock.  The  “ Yale  ” 
lock  is  of  this  variety. — Puzzle-lock,  a more  or  less  sim- 
ple form  of  lock  constructed  on  the  combination  principle 
and  used  as  a puzzle,  the  solution  consisting  in  finding  the 
combination  which  locks  or  unlocks  it.  The  greater  the 
complexity  of  the  lock,  the  more  difficult  is  the  solution  of 
the  puzzle.  See  combination-lock.—  Rebounding  lock, 
a gun-lock  provided  with  a device  whereby  the  hammer 
of  the  lock,  after  striking  the  nipple,  is  immediately  thrown 
back  into  the  half-cock  position. — Reversible  lock,  a 
lock  of  which  the  latch-bolt  may  be  turned  over,  so  as  to 
cause  the  beveled  side  to  face  in  either  direction,  thus  al- 
lowing the  application  of  the  lock  indifferently  to  either 
side  of  a door. — Roman  lock,  a lock  having  a simple  bolt 
with  a binder-spring  to  hold  the  bolt  in  any  position  in 
which  it  is  placed,  until  a force  is  applied  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  spring. — Rural  lock,  a cheap  kind  of 
lock  with  a wooden  case.  E.  II.  Knight. — Scandinavian 
lock,  aform  of  lock  for  fastening  hasps  upon  staples.  Both 
arms  of  the  bow  are  withdrawn  from  the  lock  when  it  is 
opened. — Seal-lock,  a lock  which,  when  locked,  cannot 
be  opened  without  breaking  a seal,  thus  indicating  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  been  tampered  with : used  for  freight-cars, 
mail-bags,  express  companies’  inclosures,  custom-house 
purposes,  etc.  One  of  the  most  effective  seal -locks  has 
means  for  attaching  a small  square  of  variegated  glass  over 
the  keyhole  in  such  a manner  that  the  square  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  breaking.  A photograph  of  the  glass 
seal  previously  taken  is  a complete  check  on  any  attempt 
to  substitute  another  for  it,  as  the  pattern  of  streak  and 
color  in  each  seal  is  entirely  fortuitous,  and  different 
from  any  other.  — Time-lock,  a lock  in  which,  when 
locked,  the  bolt  is  held  by  a stop-plate  or  other  detaining 
device  so  that  it  cannot  be  unlocked  before  the  expiration 
of  a given  time.  The  stop  is  controlled  by  clockwork  in 
such  manner  that  it  disengages  the  bolt  only  at  the  time 
for  which  it  has  been  previously  adjusted  by  mechanism 
analogous  to  that  of  an  alarm-clock.— To  be  at  lock,  to 
be  in  a difficulty.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Yale  lock, 
a safety-lock  in  which  is  used,  in  place  of  wards,  a special 
form  of  pin  tumbler  admitting  of  a great  variety  of  com- 
binations, so  that  the  chance  of  opening  the  lock  except 
with  the  right  key  is  rendered  very  small.  The  key  is  flat 
or  corrugated  in  longitudinal  lines,  and  the  key-opening 
in  the  lock  is  veiy  small,  to  guard  against  the  use  of  false 
keys  or  the  blowing  in  of  powder  for  exploding  the  lock. 
(See  also  case-lock,  check-lock.) 

lock1  (lok),  v . [<  ME.  locken,  lokken  (=  Icel.  loka, 
also  lykja  = Sw.  lycka  = Dan.  lukke),  lock;  a 
secondary  form,  after  the  noun  lock,  taking  the 
place,  in  mod.  E.,  of  the  orig.  strong  verb  re- 
maining in  the  E.  dial,  louk,  < ME.  louken,  low- 
ken  (pret.  lec,  pi.  luken,  pp.  token),  < AS.  lucan 
(pret.  leac,  pi.  lucon,  pp.  locen),  shut,  close, 
fasten  (also  in  comp,  a-lucan,  separate,  belucan, 
ge-lucan,  shut,  fasten,  onlucan,  unlucan , unlock, 
to-lucan,  unlock),  = OS.  lukan  (in  comp,  bi-lu- 
kan , lock,  ant-lukan,  unlock)  = OFries.  luka, 
luika , loka  = D.  luiken  = OHG.  lukhan,  MHG. 
luchen  = Icel.  luka,  shut,  close,  = Goth.  *lukan, 
in  comp,  ga-lukan,  close,  shut  up,  us-lukan,  un- 
lock. Hence  lock1,  n.,  locket , etc.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  close;  shut;  now,  specifically,  to  close 
and  fasten  by  means  of  a lock  and  key : as,  to 
lock  a door  or  a trunk. 

They  wanne  with  moche  woo  the  walles  withinne, 
Mene  lepen  to  anone  and  lokkeden  the  3ates. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ii.,  f.  115.  ( Halliwell .) 

And  went  unto  the  dore 
To  enter  in,  but  found  it  locked  fast. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  27. 

2.  To  fasten  so  as  to  impede  motion:  as,  to 
lock  a wheel. 

Loken  in  every  lith.  Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest's  Tale,  1.  55. 

3.  To  shut  (up)  or  confine  with  or  as  if  with  a 
lock,  or  in  an  inclosed  place;  close  or  fasten 
(in) : with  up  or  in. 

Do  you  lock  your  self  up  from  me,  to  make  my  Search 
more  curious?  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  5. 

Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us  blest, 

And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Prudence. 

A still  salt  pool,  lock’d  in  with  bars  of  sand. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

4.  To  close  or  make  fast;  press  closely  to- 
gether, as  separate  portions ; fix  steadfastly  or 
immovably:  as,  the  streams  are  locked  by  ice. 
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The  leude  lystened  full  wel,  that  leg  in  his  bedde, 
Thag  he  lowkez  his  liddez,  ful  lyttel  he  slepes. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2007. 
She  lock'd  her  lips : she  left  me  where  I stood. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  join  or  unite  firmly,  as  by  intertwining, 
interlinking,  or  infolding:  as,  to  lock  arms. 

Lock  hand  in  hand ; yourself  in  order  set. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  81. 

6.  To  embrace  closely ; infold. 

Lock'd  in  each  other’s  arms  we  stood. 

M.  Arnold , Poems,  II.  87. 

7.  To  furnish  with  a lock. 

His  locked,  letter’d,  braw  brass  collar 
Show’d  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar. 

Burns , The  Twa  Dogs. 

8.  In  fencing,  to  seize,  as  the  sword-arm  of  an 
antagonist,  by  turning  the  left  arm  round  it, 
after  closing  the  passade,  shell  to  shell,  in  or- 
der to  disarm  him. — 9.  To  shut  out;  prevent 
from  gaining  access  (to). 

Is  there  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darken’d  walls? 

Pope , Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 19. 

10.  To  enable  to  pass  through  a lock,  as  in  a 
canal.  See  lock!,  w.,  8. 

Vessels  are  locJced  down  from  the  sea  into  the  [North 
Holland]  canal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  788. 

Locked  jaw.  Same  as  lockjaw.— To  lock  out,  to  close 
the  gates  or  doors  against ; specifically,  in  labor-disputes, 
to  withdraw  employment  from  (workmen  or  other  em- 
ployees in  a body)  as  a means  of  coercion. — To  lock  up. 
(a)  To  close  or  fasten  by  or  as  if  by  locking : as,  to  lock  up 
an  empty  or  unoccupied  house;  to  lock  up  a form  of  type 
<that  is,  to  fasten  it  securely  in  a chase  by  driving  up  or 
tightening  the  quoins).  (&)  To  confine ; restrain  or  secure 
by  locking  or  fastening  in : as,  tc  lock  up  a prisoner ; to 
lock  up  silver.  ( c ) To  secure  or  place  in  such  a position  as 
not  to  be  available  for  use : as,  his  money  was  locked  up  in 
unprofitable  enterprises. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  fast;  admit  of  be- 
ing fastened  or  locked:  as,  the  door  will  not 
lock. — 2.  To  unite  closely  by  mutual  insertion 
of  parts. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon  an- 
other's surface.  Boyle. 

lock2  (lok),  n.  [<  ME.  lok  (pi.  lockes , lokkes ),  < 
AS.  locc  (pi.  loccds),  a lock  of  hair,  =OS.  locka 
= OFries.  lok  = D.  lok  = OHG.  loc  (pi.  loccha ), 
MHG.  loc  (pi.  locke ),  G.  locke,  a curl  or  ringlet, 
= Ieel.  lokkr  = Sw.  lock  = Dan.  lok  (not  re- 
corded in  Goth.),  a lock  of  hair;  orig.  perhaps 
‘a  curP:  cf.  Icel.  lykkr,  a loop,  bend,  crook; 
Gr.  hvyog,  a pliant  twig,  Ivyovv,  Ivyi&iv,  bend, 
twist,  ’kvynpog,  flexible.]  1.  A tuft  of  hair  or 
wool ; anything  resembling  such  a tuft ; a tress ; 
used  absolutely  in  the  plural,  hair  collectively. 
With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a yong  Squyer,  . . . 
With  lokkes  crulle  as  they  were  leyd  in  presse. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  81. 
Chloe,  those  locks  of  raven  hair  — 

Some  people  say  you  dye  them  black ; 

But  that’s  a libel,  I can  swear, 

For  I know  where  you  buy  them  black. 

Greek  Anthology,  tr.  by  Lord  Neaves. 
Such  long  locks  had  she  that  with  knee  to  chin 
She  might  have  wrapped  and  warmed  her  feet  therein. 

Swinburne,  Two  Dreams. 

2.  A tuft  or  small  quantity,  as  of  hay  or  some 
similar  substance;  a small  quantity  of  any- 
thing; a handful;  specifically,  in  Scots  law,  the 
perquisite  of  the  servant  in  a mill,  consisting 
of  a quantity  of  meal,  regulated  by  the  custom 
of  the  mill. 

For  so  good  clothes  ne’re  lay  in  stable 
Upon  a lock  of  hay. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Journey  into  France. 
I take  it  on  me  as  a thing  of  mine  office  [of  miller]  to 
maintain  my  right  of  multure,  lock,  and  goupen. 

Scott  Monastery,  xiii. 
What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  mom, 

And  yellow  locks  of  com  ? 

Whittier,  The  Battle  Autumn  of  1862. 

3.  A love-lock. 

And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them : I know  him ; a’ 
wears  a lock.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 183. 

Cen.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 

Max \ And  a very  good  lock.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 
French  lock.  Same  as  love-lock. 
lockage  (lok'aj),  n.  [<  lock1  + -age.]  1.  Ma- 
terials for  looks  in  a canal  or  stream;  works 
which  form  a lock. — 2.  Toll  paid  for  passing 
a lock  in  a stream,  as  the  Thames  in  England. 
— 3.  Elevation  or  amount  of  elevation  and  de- 
scent made  by  the  locks  of  a canal, 
lock-band,  lock-bond  (lok'band,  -bond),  n.  In 
masonry,  a course  of  bond-stones, 
lock-bay  (lok'ba),  n.  The  space  of  water  in- 
closed between  the  gates  of  a lock, 
lock-bolt  (lok'bolt),  n.  A bolt  set  in  action  by 
a knob  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a door,  thus  per- 
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forming  the  function  of  a latch,  or  made  by 
means  of  a spring  or  other  locking  device  to 
perform  the  function  of  a lock, 
lock-bond,  n.  See  lock-band. 
lock-chain  (lok'chan),  n.  1.  A chain  used  to 
lock  the  wheels  of  a vehicle  by  securing  the 
rim  to  some  part  which  does  not  rotate ; also, 
a chain  which  secures  to  the  vehicle  a skid- 
plate  on  which  the  wheel  rides  during  a de- 
scent.— 2.  A chain  used  to  fasten  a padlock  to 
a door  or  gate. 

lock-chamber  (lok'cham'i'ber),  n.  In  canals, 
the  area  of  a lock  inclosed  by  the  side-walls 
and  gates. 

lockchest  (lok' chest),  n.  Same  as  lockchester. 
lockchester  (lok'ches-tftr),m.  [<  ME.  lokchester, 
lockchester,  lokcester,  lokester,  also  called  lok- 
dore;  origin  obscure ; cf.  OP.  loche,  a dew-snail 
(Cotgrave).]  A wood-louse.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Locchester,  wyrm,  idem  quod  lokedore  infra  [var.  locces- 
ter  or  lokcester ].  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  310. 

lock-cramp  (lok'kramp),  n.  A tool  used  to 
hold  back  the  spring  in  putting  together  the 
parts  of  a gun-lock. 

lock-down  (lok'doun),  n.  A contrivance  used 
by  lumbermen  for  fastening  logs  together  in 
rafting.  [American.] 

Locke  level.  See  level1. 
lockent.  An  obsolete  strong  past  participle  of 
lock1. 

locker1  (lok'er),  n.  [<  ME.  lokere,  irreg.  locure 
(=  D.  loker),  a close  receptacle;  < lock 1 + -er1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  locks  up. — 2.  A 
close  receptacle,  as  a chest,  a drawer,  a com- 
partment, or  a cupboard,  that  may  be  closed 
with  a lock.  The  word  is  now  most  frequently  applied 
to  such  receptacles  for  the  use  of  individual  members  of  a 
company  of  men,  as  on  board  a ship  or  in  a regimental 
armory. 

Also  there  ys  ij  locures  of  iij  quarterys  of  a yard  long 
ifull  of  bonya  of  Innocentis  whyche  kyng  Herrodya  slew. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  9. 

3.  A recess  or  niche  near  an  altar  in  some 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  intended  as  a de- 
pository for  water,  oil,  etc — Boatswain’s  locker 
( [naut  \ a chest  in  which  are  kept  tools  and  small  stuff  for 
rigging.— Chain  locker,  (a)  See  chain-locker.  (6)  A bar- 
room or groggery.  Macy.  [Naut.  slang.] — Davy  Jones’s 
locker.  See  Davy  Jones.— Not  a shot  in  the  locker 
{naut.),  not  a penny  in  the  pocket. — Shot-locker  (naut.), 
a strong  frame  of  plank  near  the  pump-well  in  the  hold, 
where  shpt  are  deposited. 

locker2  (lok'er),  v.  [<  ME.  lokkeren,  lokren, 
curl;  prob.  < lock'1.']  I.  intrans.  It.  To  curl. 

II.  trans.  To  entangle ; mat  together.  Hal- 
liwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
lockeramt,  n.  See  lockram. 
locker-up  (lok'er-up'),  n.  One  who  locks  up; 
specifically,  a jailer  or  turnkey, 
locket  (lok'et),  n.  [<  F.  loquet  (=  It.  lucclietto), 
a fastening,  dim.  of  loque,  loc,  a lock,  of  LG.  ori- 
gin: see  lock1,  n.]  If.  A small  lock;  a catch 
or  spring  to  fasten  a necklace  or  other  orna- 
ment.— 2.  A little  hinged  case  worn  as  an  or- 
nament, often  pendent  to  a necklace  or  watch- 
guard,  designed  to  contain  a miniature  por- 
trait, a lock  of  hair,  or  other  keepsake. — 3. 
That  part  of  a sword-scabbard  where  the  hook 
is  fastened,  usually  a mounting  of  metal,  se- 
cured to  or  inclosing  the  scabbard  at  a point 
much  nearer  to  the  mouth  than  to  the  chape, 
lockfast  (lok'fast),  a.  Secured  or  firmly  fas- 
tened by  some  locking  device,  as  a door,  chest, 
press,  nut,  etc.  [Chiefly  Scotch.] 
lock-faucet  (lok'ffi/set),  n.  Any  form  of  faucet 
^requiring  a key  to  open  it. 
lock-gate  (lok'gat),  n.  A gate  for  opening  or 
closing  a lock  in  a canal,  or  sometimes  in  a 
river.  The  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  lock-chamber  are 
called  respectively  the  head-  aud  the  tail-gate,  or  the  up- 
per and  the  lower  gate. 

lock-hatch  (lok'hach),  n.  The  sluice-hoard  or 
sliding  gate  in  a sluiceway.  E.  H.  Knight. 
lock-hole  (lok'hol),  n.  If.  A keyhole. 

Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes. 

And  keekit  through  at  the  lock-hole. 

Lockmaben  Harper  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  9). 

2.  In  a gun-stock,  the  recess  into  which  the 
lock  fits. 

lock-book  (lok'huk),  n.  A metal  hook  to 
which  a spring  is  attached  to  lock  it  so  that  it 
will  not  unfasten ; a snap-hook.  Lock-hooks  are 
used  on  board  vessels  on  the  endB  of  the  sheets  of  light 
sails,  and  for  bending  balloon-sails  to  stays  in  yachts. 

Lock  hospital.  See  hospital. 
lock-house  (lok'hous),  n.  A house  in  which  a 
lock-keeper  lives. 

A red  lock-home  covered  with  creepers. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  492. 
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Lockian  (lok'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Locke  (see  def.) 
+ -fare.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  John  Locke, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English  metaphysicians 
(1632—1704).  His  chief  work,  the  starting-point  of  mod- 
ern philosophy,  is  “An  Essay  concerning  Humane  [Hu- 
man] Understanding”  (1690).  He  there  takes  the  position 
— a novel  one  in  his  time,  in  the  elaborate  form  in  which 
he  held  it  — that  the  theory  of  cognition  must  be  the  basis 
of  philosophy ; and  he  accordingly  devotes  this  treatise  to 
an  inquiry  “ into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  hu- 
mane knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees 
of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent.”  In  the  first  book  he  ar- 
gues against  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  and  maintains 
that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience,  namely 
frpm  sensation,  the  external,  or  reflection,  the  internal 
mode  of  experience.  In  the  second  book  he  undertakes 
a survey  of  all  our  elementary  ideas,  analyzing  and  criti- 
cizing each.  He  also  treats  of  the  origin  of  true  and  false 
ideas ; and  has  an  important  chapter  on  the  association  of 
ideas,  a phrase  due  to  him.  The  third  book  analyzes  the 
functions  of  language.  The  fourth  treats  of  knowledge 
and  probability.  Every  question  of  philosophy  is  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Leibnitz  in  1704  wrote  an 
extended  running  commentary  of  a hostile  character  on 
Locke’s  work,  entitled  “Nouveaux  essais  sur  l’entende- 
ment  humain." 

II.  n.  Afollower  of  John  Locke.  Also  Lockist. 
Lockianism  (lok'i-an-izm),  m.  [<  Lockian  + 
-ism.']  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  John 
Locke. 

The  Treatise  is  a reductio  ad  absurdura  of  the  principles 
of  Lockianism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXT.  383. 

lockin  gowan.  See  gowan. 
locking-pallet  (lok 'ing- pallet),  «.  In  chro- 
nometers and  watches  having  the  detached 
escapement,  a tooth,  usually  a jewel,  of  the 
detent  which  engages  successively  the  teeth 
of  the  scape-wheel,  the  detent  being  caused 
to  disengage  by  the  action  of  the  balance,  and 
to  reengage  the  next  tooth  by  the  action  of  a 
spring. 

locking-plate  (lok'ing-plat),  n.  1 . In  a vehicle, 
the  wear-iron  or  guard  placed  on  the  perch  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  forward  wheels  in  turn- 
ing short.;  a rub-plate.  In  a gun-carriage  it  is  a thin 
flat  piece  of  iron  nailed  on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  wearing  away,  and  serving  as  a point  of  attachment 
for  the  locking-chain. 

2.  A nut-lock. — 3.  In  a clock,  the  count-wheel 
or  notched  disk  which  controls  the  number  of 
strokes  of  the  strildng  mechanism. 

Lockist  (lok'ist),  n.  [<  Locke  (see  def.  of  Lock- 
ian) + -isf.]  Same  as  Lockian. 
lockjaw  (lok'ja),  n.  In  pathol.,  tetanus;  tris- 
mus. See  tetanus. 

lock-keeper  (lok'ke"p<5r), ».  1 . One  who  tends 
a lock  on  a canal  or  stream. — 2.  The  box  on  a 
door-jamb  into  which  the  bolt  of  a lock  pro- 
trudes when  shot.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
lock-lanyard  (lok'lan'yard),  n.  See  lanyard, 
1 (6). 

lockman  (lok'man),  n. ; pi.  loekmen  (-men).  If. 
A public  executioner:  so  called  because  one  of 
his  dues  was  a lock  or  ladleful  of  meal  from 
every  easkful  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 
Imp.  Diet. — 2.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
who  executes  the  orders  of  the  governor,  much 
like  an  under-sheriff. 

The  Constable,  Coroners,  or  Lockman  [Guilley-gliash,  an 
officer  answering  to  a constable  in  England,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  Berve  summonses,  etc.  1 of  such  other  Parish  is 
for  the  first  Time  to  warne  and  require  such  Beggars  back 
to  their  own  Parish. 

Statute  of  1664,  quoted  in  Bibton-Turner’s  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  446. 

lock-nail  (lok'nal),  n.  Same  as  hammer-nail. 
lock-nut  (lok 'nut),  n.  A supplementary  nut 
screwed  down  upon  another  to  prevent  it  from 
shaking  loose ; a jam-nut,  check-nut,  or  pinch- 
nut.  E.  E.  Knight.  Compare  nut-lock. 
lockout  (lok'out),  n.  The  act  of  excluding  a 
person  or  persons  from  a place  by  locking  it  up ; 
the  condition  of  such  exclusion.  Specifically— (a) 
The  exclusion  of  a teacher  by  his  pupils,  in  sport  or  rebel- 
lion, or  of  pupils  by  their  teacher,  by  way  of  discipline. 
(b)  A refusal  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  furnish  work 
to  his  employees  in  a body,  intended  as  a means  of  coer- 
cion. See  strike. 

When  capitalists  refuse  to  grant  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  product  for  labor  as  the  laborers  have  heretofore 
received,  and  will  not  continue  to  supply  capital  on  any 
terms  which  laborers  will  accept,  the  result  is  a lockout. 

N.  A.  Dev.,  CXLIil.  319. 

lock-paddle  (lok'pad'd),  n.  A small  sluice  that 
serves  to  fill  or  empty  a lock, 
lock-piece  (lok'pes),  n.  1.  In  mining,  a piece 
of  timber  used  in  supporting  the  workings. — 
2.  In  gun.,  a lug  for  the  attachment  of  a gun- 
lock,  formed  on  the  rear  part  of  the  barrel, 
near  the  vent,  in  guns  of  the  older  varieties, 
lock-plate  (lok'plat),  u . The  metal  plate  on  the 
side  of  a small-arm  which  supports  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  lock  and  protects  it  from  dust  and 
injury. 


lock-pulley 
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lock-pulley  (lok'puFi),  n.  A pair  of  pulleys  lockwork  (lok'werk),  n. 
so  made  that  they  can  rotate  separately  or  to-  parts  of  a lock.  [Bare.] 
gether,  as  desired,  by  means  of  a pin  in  one  of  m.  Francotte,  of  Lii-ge,  has  recently  manufactured  the 
them  which  locks  into  a hole  in  the  face  of  the  Martini  breech-action  in  such  a manner  that  the  lockwork 
other  may  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning  without  the  use  of  any 

lock-rail  (lok'ral),  n.  1.  The  middle  trans-  ,to°ls’  , it'.  IV . Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  144. 

verse  rail  of  a door,  at  about  the  level  of  the  locky  (lok  1),  a.  [<  lock 2 4-  -y1.]  Having  locks 
hand,  on  or  in  which  the  lock  is  generally  set.  or  tufts.  Sherwood.  [Bare.] 

— 2.  In  some  door-frames,  a crosspiece  divid-  lockyert  (lok'yer),  n.  [<  ME.  lokyer;  \ lock 1 + 
ing  the  doorway  from  an  open  space  above  it  -yer,  -ier1.  The  name  remains  in  the  surname 
in  which  a glazed  sash  is  usually  placed ; a ★ Lockyer .]  A locksmith. 

transom.  loco  (lo'ko),  n.  [Short  for  loco-weed.]  1.  Same 

lockram  (lok'ram),  n.  and  a.  [Also  locknm , as  loco-weed.— 2.  A disease  of  animals  resulting 
formerly  also  lockeram,  early  mod.  E.  lokeram ; from  eating  loco-weeds.  The  brain  of  the  animal  is 
< F.  locrenan,  a kind  of  unbleached  linen,  so  ■ i,;  commonly  loses  both  flesh  and  .strength,  and 

/in  1 1 Pnrvrv,  4-Vfc  rtlnoo  nrimnn  if  nrna  rvi  n/]o  7 no  _ ^ ^ 


» ,4  , i .,  j r yr  ucai/ii  ensues,  though  not  necessarily  soon.  See  loco-weed. 

called  from  the  place  where  it  was  made,  Loc-  j (lo'ko),  v.  t.  [<  loco,  n.]  To  poison  with 

the  loco-weed  or  crazy-weed.  [W estem  U.  S.  J 
We  referred  to  a curious  affection  which  exists  among 
horses  in  north-western  Texas,  known  as  “ grass-staggers,” 


renan,  in  Brittany,  < Bret.  Lok-Bonan,  lit.  cell  of 
(St.)  Bonan,  < lok,  cell,  + Bonan,  Bonan.  For 
the  sense  ‘nonsense,’  cf.  similar  uses  of  buck- 
ram, bombast,  fustian.']  I.  n.  1.  A kind  of 
linen,  usually  of  a coarse  and  cheap  sort. 

Lokeram  tor  shetes  and  smockes  and  shirtes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  Appendix  A.  lococession  (lo-ko-sesh'on),  n.  [<  L.  locus,  a 
Edge  me  the  sleeves  with  Coventry  blue,  and  let  the  place,  + cessio{n-),  a yielding : see  locus  and  ces- 
iinings  be  of  ten-penny  lockeram.  Greene,  James  IV.  sion.]  The  act  of  giving  place.  [Bare.] 

Why  should  I bend  to  her?  — is  it  because  her  kirtle  is  loco  citato  (lo'ko  si-ta'to).  [L.:  loco , abl.  of 
of  silk,  and  mine  of  blue  lockeram  ? Scott,  Abbot,  if.  locus,  place ; citato,  abl.  of  citatus,  pp.  of  citare, 


which  is  caused  by  eating  the  “loco-weed,”  which  gives 
rise  to  the  saying  that  the  horses  are  locoed. 

Science,  XIII.  176. 


2.  Nonsense ; gibberish.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
II.  a.  1.  Of  lockram. 

Thou  thoughtst,  because  I did  weare  Lockram  shirts 
Ide  no  wit.  Glapthome,  Wit  in  a Constable,  iv.  1. 

2.  Talking  gibberish. 

After  he’d  made  a little  Pause, 

Again  he  stretch'd  his  Lockrum  Jaws. 

Edward  Ward,  Hudibras  Redivivus  (1707),  I.  ix. 

lock-saw  (lok'sa),  n.  A compass-saw  with  a 
tapering  flexible  blade,  used  for  cutting  in 
doors  the  seats  for  locks, 
lock-sill  (lok'sil),  n.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  same 
as  clap-sill. 

locksman  (loks'man),  n. ; pi.  locksmen  (-men). 
A person  who  has  the  eare  of  locks  and  keys ; 
a turnkey. 

Who  would  have  said  the  young  sprightly  George  Doug- 
las would  have  been  contented  to  play  the  locksman  here 
in  Lochleven,  with  no  gayer  amusement  than  that  of  turn- 
ing the  key  on  two  or  three  helpless  women? 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxiii. 

locksmith  (lok'smith),  n.  [<  ME.  loksmythe;  < 
lock 1 + smith.]  An  artificer  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  locks. 

The  king  [Louis  XVI.]  worked  at  the  locksmith’s  trade, 
designed  maps,  or  passed  whole  days  in  hunting. 

Duruy,  History  of  France,  p.  624. 

locksmithery  (lok'smith-6r-i),  n.  The  art  or 
trade  of  lock-making. 

lock-spit  (lok' spit),  n.  A small  cut  with  a 
spade,  or  a trench  opened  with  a spade  or  a 
plow,  to  mark  out  a line  of  work,  as  in  fencing, 
railway-engineering,  or  the  like.  [Eng.] 
lock-spitting  (lok ' spit " ing),  n.  The  act  of 
making  a lock-spit.  [Eng.] 


cite : see  locus  and  cite.]  In  the  place  (previ- 
ously) cited.  Generally  abbreviated  loc.  cit.  or 
l.  c. 

locodescriptive  (lb " ko-de-skrip ' tiv),  a.  [<  L. 
locus,  a place,  + E.  descriptive.]  Describing  a 
particular  place  or  places.  Maunder.  [Bare.] 
loco-disease  (16//k6-di-zez'))  n.  A disease  of 
horses  resulting  from  eating  the  loco-weed  or 
crazy-weed.  Also  called  grass-staggers.  See 
loco,  v.  t.  [Western  U.  S.] 
locofoco  (lo-ko-fo'ko),  n.  [A  manufactured 
term,  ignorantly  made  in  1834  on  the  model  of 
locomotive,  a word  just  then  becoming  familiar, 
and  supposed  by  the  inventor  of  the  word  loco- 
foco to  mean  4 self -moving,’  whence  locofoco,  in- 
tended to  mean  4 self-lighting,’  < L.  locus,  place, 
+ focus,  a hearth  (ML.  a fire) : see  locus  and 
focus.]  If.  A kind  of  self-lighting  cigar:  so 
called  in  New  York  in  1834. — 2f.  A friction- 
match. — 3.  [cap.]  In  U.  S.  hist.,  one  of  the 
equal-rights  or  radical  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  about  1835 ; by  extension,  in  dis- 
paragement, any  member  of  that  party.  The 
name  was  given  in  allusion  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  a tumultuous  meeting  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  New  York,  in  1836,  when  the  radical  faction, 
after  their  opponents  had  tinned  oil  the  gas,  relighted  the 
room  with  candles  by  the  aid  of  locofoco  matches.  The  Loco- 
foco faction  soon  disappeared,  but  the  name  was  long  used 
for  the  Democratic  party  in  general  by  its  opponents.  Often 
in  the  abbreviated  form  Loco  (pL  Locos). 

Here’s  full  particulars  of  the  patriotic  loco-foco  move- 
ment yesterday,  in  which  the  whigs  was  so  chawed  up. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xvi. 

On  the  next  day  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer”  dubbed  the 
equal  rights  party  the  loco-focos,  and  the  name  clung-  to 
them.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Andrew  Jackson,  p.  371. 


Sets  out  the  circuit  with  a plough,  which  we  call  lock-  . ..  - , , . t-  

spitting.  Ogilby’s  Virgil  (1668),  p.  313.  ( Nares .)  locomotion  (lo-ko-mo^  shon),  n.  [ — T.  locomo- 

tion = Sp.  locomocion  = Pg.  locomogao  = It. 
locomozione,  < L.  locus,  a place,  + motio(n-),  a 
moving:  see  locus  and  motion.]  Movement 


lock-step  (lok'step),  n.  A marching-step,  exe- 
cuted by  several  men  arranged  in  as  close  file  as 
possible,  in  which  each  person  follows  exactly 
the  step  of  the  person  before  him.  When  prisoners 
march  in  this  manner  the  hands  of  eveiyman  after  the  first 
are  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front  of  him. 

lock-stitch  (lok'sticb),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A stitch, 
made  by  some  sewing-machines,  in  which  a 
thread  is  passed,  while  in  the  fabric,  through 
a loop  formed  in  another  thread  and  then 
drawn  tight  or  locked. 

II.  a.  1.  Producedby  means  of  this  stitch, 
as  a seam. — 2.  Producing  this  stitch. 

lock-string  (lok' string),  n.  A cord  so  attached 
to  the  hammer  of  the  lock  of  a cannon  that  by 
pulling  it  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  on  a 
percussion  primer  and  so  fire  the  gun. 
lock-tool  (lok'tol),  n.  A cramp  used  in  putting 
together  the  parts  of  a gun-lock, 
lock-tortoise  (lok't6r"tis),  n.  Same  as  box- 
tortoise. 

lockup  (lok'up),  n.  1.  The  act  of  locking  up, 
or  the  state  of  being  locked  up.  See  to  lock  up, 
under  lock1,  v.  t. 

To  be  indifferent  in  the  presence  of  a lock-up  of  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  money  in  circulation  within  a year  is  sim- 
ply a confession  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  mone- 
tary science.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  86. 

2.  A room  or  place  in  which  persons  under  ar- 
rest are  temporarily  confined. 

Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstaves  in  a lock-up  house. 

H.  and  J.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses,  xvii. 

lock-weir  (lok'war),  n.  See  weir. 

III.  21 


from  place  to  place ; progressive  motion,  as  of 
a living  being  or  a vehicle;  the  act  of  moving 
from  point  to  point;  also,  the  capability  of 
moving  in  this  manner. 

A clock,  a mill,  a lathe  moves ; but,  as  no  change  of  the 
place  of  the  machine  is  produced,  such  motion  is  not  lo- 
comotion. Brand  and  Cox. 

Every  act  of  locomotion  implies  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain internal  mechanical  forces,  adapted  in  amounts  and 
directions  to  balance  or  out-balance  certain  external  ones. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 28. 

The  subjection  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  a single 
rule  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to  locomotion. 

^ Lecky,  European  Morals,  I.  247. 

locomotive  (lo-ko-mo'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  D. 
lokomotief  = G.  locomotiv  = Dan.  Sw.  lokomo- 
tiv  = F.  locomotif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  locomotivo,  a., 
locomotiva,  n.,  < L.  locus,  a place,  + ML.  mo- 
tivus , moving:  see  motive.]  I.  a.  1.  Moving 
from  place  to  place ; changing  place,  or  able 
to  effect  change  of  (its  own)  place : as,  a loco- 
motive animal. 

The  Spanish  troops,  . . . surrounded  by  their  women 
and  constantly  increasing  swarms  of  children,  constituted 
a locomotive  city  of  considerable  population. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  643. 

In  one  of  the  locomotive  forms,  as  a medusa,  the  course 
taken,  otherwise  at  random,  can  be  described  only  as  one 
which  carries  it  towards  the  light,  where  degrees  of  light 
and  darkness  are  present. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 26. 
2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  motion,  or  to 
move  (something  else)  from  place  to  place:  as, 


locomotive 

a locomotive  organ  of  the  body;  a locomotive 
engine. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  locomotion; 
locomotory. 

I shall  consider  their  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty, 
whereby  they  convey  themselves  from  place  to  place. 

Derham,  Rhysico-Theology,  iv.  8. 
Locomotive  engine.  See  II.  —Locomotive  person,  in 
zool.,  the  nectocalyx  of  a hydroid  polyp.  Gegenbaur. — 
Locomotive  power,  any  kind  of  moving  power,  but  espe- 
cially steam,  applied  to  the  transport  of  loads  on  land.  See 
railway.— Locomotive  pupa.  See  pupa. 

II.  n.  A steam-engine  which  travels  on 
wheels  turned  by  its  own  power;  specifically, 
an  engine  designed  and  adapted  to  travel  on  a 
railway;  a railroad-engine.  Locomotives  designed 
to  travel  upon  the  ground  or  ordinary  highways  and  to 
draw  loads  are  more  commonly  called  traction-engines ; 
and  those  used  upon  common  roads  and  designed  to  carry 
passengers  are  called  steam-wagons  or  steam-carriages. 
(See  traction-engine  and  steam-carriage.)  American  loco- 
motives are  distinguished  from  those  constructed  in 
other  countries  by  the  exterior  position  of  the  cylinders, 
the  use  of  bar-frames,  the  use  of  bogies,  a system  of 
suspensions  by  means  of  equalizing  levers,  and  certain 
minor  features,  such  as  the  cow-catcher  and  single  head- 
light. The  essential  parts  of  a locomotive  are  the  boiler 
(usually  long,  horizontal,  and  of  the  “ locomotive  type  ’* 
(see  locomotive-boiler),  with  many  tubes),  the  running-gear 
or  wheel-system,  and  the  engine  proper,  this  being  a dou- 
ble-cylinder, reversing,  high-pressure  motor,  of  which  the 
exhaust-steam  is  thrown  into  the  smoke-stack  to  urge  the 
draft  of  the  Are.  The  various  wheel-systems  employed 
have  given  rise  to  special  types  of  locomotives.  See 
passenger -locomotive,  switching-locomotive,  tank-locomotive, 
etc. , b elo w.  See  also  cut  under  passenger-engine. — Back- 
truck  locomotive,  a locomotive  having  a truck  with  a 
pair  of  wheels  under  its  rear  end,  as  well  as  a truck  in 
front  of  the  driving-wheels.  Such  locomotives  are  used 
for  sharp  curves  and  steep  grades.—  Belgian-tank  lo- 
comotive, a locomotive  having  a tank  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler. — Compound  locomotive,  a form  of  locomotive  in 
which  is  embodied  the  principle  of  the  compound  steam- 
engine.—  Compressed-air  locomotive,  a locomotive 
which  is  driven  by  compressed  air  carried  in  strong  tanks 
filled  by  compressors  at  stations.  In  some  compressed-air 
locomotives  the  air  is  heated  on  its  way  to  the  cylinders, 
either  by  the  direct  application  of  heat  or  by  the  injection 
of  steam.  Such  locomotives  have  not  come  into  practical 
use.— Consolidation  locomotive.  See  consolidation. 

— Double-ender  locomotive,  a locomotive  which  has 
the  rear  of  the  tender  provided  with  a pilot,  or  cow-catcher, 
so  that  it  may  be  run  with  either  end  in  front.  It  has  a 
two-wheel  truck  in  front  of  the  driving-wheels,  the  latter 
being  usually  two  in  number.—  Double-piston  locomo- 
tive, a locomotive  each  cylinder  of  which  has  two  pistons 
with  rods  projecting  from  each  end,  and  working  on  crank- 
pins  set  at  180  degrees  from  each  other.  Steam  is  admit- 
ted alternately  to  and  exhausted  from  the  space  between 
the  pistons  and  the  spaces  between  the  pistons  and  the 
cylinder-heads.  The  transmission  of  power  from  the  pis- 
ton-rods to  the  crank-pins  is  through  cross-heads  and  con- 
necting-rods, and,  as  the  crank-pins  are  always  moving  and 
receiving  their  increments  of  power  in  opposite  directions, 
a balancing  of  strains  results.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  remove  in  this  way  some  of  the  internal  disturbing 
forces  of  the  locomotive.  The  practical  difficulties  of  the 
system  have,  however,  been  fatal  to  its  extensive  adoption. 
Also  called  double-cylinder  locomotive.—  Double- truck 
tank-locomotive,  a locomotive  which  has  two  trucks,  and 
carries  boiler  and  tender  on  a single  frame.  The  cylinders 
are  attached  to  the  truck  that  carries  the  boiler,  the  wheels 
of  this  truck  being  the  driving-wheels.  The  other  truck 
supports  the  tender.  A common  form  has  six  coupled  driv- 
ing-wheels on  the  forward  truck,  and  a six-wheeled  truck 
at  the  rear  under  the  tank.  Called  in  the  United  States 
Mason' 8 locomotive. — Fireless  locomotive,  a locomotive 
driven  by  steam  generated  from  highly  heated  water  car- 
ried in  strongly  constructed  tanks.  From  such  water, 
on  a reduction  of  pressure  upon  it,  saturated  steam  will 
he  generated  under  the  law  of  related  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  saturated  steam.  The  supply  of  heated  water 
is  provided  and  pumped  into  the  tanks  at  stations,  and  the 
tanks  are  protected  from  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  heat-insu- 
lating material.— Four-cylinder  locomotive,  a locomo- 
tive with  four  cylinders  and  two  systems  of  driving-wheels. 
The  four-cylinder  locomotive  known  as  Fairlie's  has  two 
boilers  with  a double  fire-box  between  them,  the  two  parts 
of  the  fire-box  being  separated  by  a water-leg,  and  the 
whole  being  carried  on  two  center-pin  trucks.  Meyer’s 
four-cylinder  locomotive  has  a single  boiler  and  fire-box, 
and  the  cylinders  are  located  near  the  middle  of  the  boiler. 

— Freight-locomotive,  a locomotive  for  drawing  freight- 
trains.  Great  tractive  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  is 
attained  in  freight-locomotives,  through  their  adhesive 
weight,  large  cylinders,  and  driving-wheels  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  driving-wheels  of  passenger-locomotives. 
— Geared  locomotive,  a locomotive  in  which  the  mo- 
tion of  the  engine  is  conveyed  by  gearing  to  the  traveling- 
wheels,  as  in  many  traction-engines  and  road-rollers.  ( E . 
H.  Knight.)  Geared  locomotives  having  toothed  driving- 
wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  engage  a rack,  are  used  for  steep 
grades  in  mountain  railways.— Mine-locomotive,  a loco- 
motive for  use  in  mines,  and  peculiarly  constructed  to 
adapt  it  to  run  successfully  on  slippery  tracks.  With  great 
adhesive  weight,  it  lias  also  all  its  wheels  coupled.— Mo- 
gul locomotive,  a type  of  freight-engine  with  three 
coupled  driving-wheels  on  each  side,  and  a swinging 
two-wheeled  truck  in  front.  The  front  pair  of  drivers 
are  made  without  a flange,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
curves  of  short  radius.—  Passenger-locomotive,  a loco- 
motive for  drawing  passenger-cars.  Speed  is  sought  at  the 
sacrifice  of  power  in  passenger-locomotives,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  which  are  large  driving-wheels  and  en- 
gines having  short  strokes  in  comparison  with  the  diame- 
ters of  their  pistons.  — Saddle-tank  locomotive,  a loco- 
motive which  has  its  tank  placed  upon  and  extending 
downward  over  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  after  the  manner 
of  a saddle.-  Street-locomotive,  a locomotive  adapted 
to  use  in  public  streets.  It  has  a short  wheel-base,  power- 
ful brakes,  and  mechanism  for  muffling  the  exhaust  so  as 
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to  render  the  latter  noiseless.  It  is  frequently  combined 
with  a passenger-car  in  one  and  the  same  vehicle.— 
Switching-locomotive,  a freight-locomotive  having  the 
peculiarities  of  its  class  carried  to  an  extreme  point,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  heavy  work  of  starting  and  slowly  moving 
heavy  trains  in  switching  at  stations.  Called  in  England 
shunting-engine.—'TdJlk.-lOQomoXtVfe,  a locomotive  per- 
manently connected  with  its  tender.— Ten- wheeled  lo- 
comotive, a locomotive  with  six  coupled  driving-wheels 

★and  a four-wheeled  truck  in  front  of  the  driving-wheels. 

locomotive-balance  (lo-ko-mS'tiv-baF'ans),  n. 
The  spring  used  in  place  of  a weight  to  control 
the  safety-valve  of  a locomotive. 

locomotive-boiler  (lo-ko-mo'tiv-boiHer),  n.  A 
form  of  boiler  in  which  the  fire-box  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  water  to  be  evaporated  and  is 
connected  by  a number  of  flues  with  the  smoke- 
box  under  tlie  chimney. 

locomotive-car  (lo-ko-mo'tiv-kar),  n.  A loco- 
motive and  a railway-carriage  combined  in  one. 

locomotiveness  (lo-ko-mo'tiv-nes),  n.  Same  as 
locomotivity . 

locomotive-pump  (lo-ko-mo'tiv-pump),  u.  The 
feed-pump  which  supplies  water  to  the  boiler 
of  a locomotive. 

locomotivity  (16/'ko-mo-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  loco- 
motivite;  as  locomotive  + -iiy.]  The  power  of 
locomotion ; ability  to  change  place.  [Bare.] 
The  most  superb  edifice  that  ever  was  conceived  or  con- 
structed would  not  equal  the  smallest  insect,  blest  with 
sight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity.  Bryan.  {Latham.) 

locomotor  (lo-ko-mo'tor),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  loco- 
motor, < L.  locus,  place,  + motor,  a mover:  see 
locus  and  motor.  CL  locomotion,  locomotive.']  I. 
ii.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  from  place  to 
place ; anything  that  has  or  gives  the  power  of 
locomotion.  [Rare.] 

If  the  hue-and-cry  were  once  up,  they  [kangaroos]  would 
show  as  fair  a pair  of  hind  shifters  as  the  expertest  loco - 
motors  in  the  colony.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  182. 

The  theory  of  compensation  between  electric  locomotors 
working  upon  the  same  circuit  was  advanced  several  years 
ago  by  Werner  Siemens.  Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  270. 

II.  a.  In  physiol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  locomo- 
tion ; having  the  function  of  locomotion : as,  a 
locomotor  organ ; a locomotor  function Loco- 

motor ataxia.  See  ataxia. 

locomotorial  (16i'k6-mo-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  loco- 
motory,  locomotorium,  +’  -al.]  "Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  locomotorium,  or  to  locomotion;  loco- 
motor. [Rare.] 

locomotorium  (16'/ko-mo-t6'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  loco- 
motoria(-&).  [NL.,neut.  otlocomotorius,  loco- 
motory:  see  locomotor.]  In  biol.,  the  motive 
apparatus  or  motor  mechanism  of  the  body, 
consisting  of  the  muscles  as  the  active  agents 
of  locomotion,  and  of  the  bones  as  the  passive 
fulcrums  and  levers  by  which  muscular  power 
is  applied. 

locomotory  (lo-ko-mo'to-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  locomo- 
torius,  < locomotor,  locomotor:  see  locomotor.] 
Pertaining  to  or  concerned  in  locomotion ; pos- 
sessing the  power  of  moving  or  of  causing  mo- 
tion; locomotive. 

loco-plant  (lo'ko-plant),  n.  Same  as  loco-weed. 

locorestive  (lo-ko-res'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  locus,  a 
place,  + E.  restive,  q.  v.]  Staying  in  one  place : 
a correlative  of  locomotive.  [Humorous  and 
rare.] 

Your  locorestive  and  all  your  idle  propensities,  of  course, 
have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  providing  for  a family. 
Lamb,  Correspondence  (ed.  1870),  p.  10.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

loco-weed  (lo'ko-wed),  n.  [<  Sp.  loco,  mad, 
crazy  (of  uncertain  origin),  + E.  weed1.]  Any 
one  of  several  leguminous  plants  reputed  to 
produce  loeo-disease  in  animals.  Among  them 
are  Astragalus  mollissimus  and  A.  Hornii,  with  several 
other  species  of  the  genus,  and  Aragallus  Lambertii.  No 
poisonous  element  has  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Also  called  crazy -weed. 

Locrian  (lo'kri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Locri,  < Gr. 
A oKpoi,  a people  in  Greece,  also  a city,  L.  Locris, 
< Gr.  A osplg  (>  L.  Locris),  Locris,  their  coun- 
try.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Locris  in  Greece,  or 

to  the  city  of  Locri  in  Magna  Gracia Locrian 

mode.  See  mode. 

II.  ».  An  inhabitant  of  Locris  in  Greece; 
specifically,  one  of  those  who  occupied  the 
three  detached  divisions  of  ancient  Locris  on 
the  Malian  and  Euboean  gulfs  and  on  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  called  respectively  the  Epicnemid- 
ian  and  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
crians. 

loculament  (lok'u-la-ment),  n.  [<  L.  locula- 
mentum,  a case,  box,"  cell,  < loculus,  a cell : see 
loculus.]  In  hot.,  same  as  loculus. 

loculamentum  (lok//u-la-men'tum),  n.\  pi.  locu- 
lamenta  (-ta).  [L.:  see  loculament.]  In  hot., 
same  as  loculus. 

locular  (lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  LL.  locularis,  kept  in 
boxes,  < L.  loculus,  a box,  cell:  see  loculus.] 


Loculicidal  De- 
hiscence of  the 
Fruit  of  Iris  ver- 
sicolor, showing 
the  opening. 
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In  hot.,  zool.,  and  anat.,  having  one  or  more  lo- 
culi or  cells:  used  chiefly  in  compounds,  as 
unilocular,  bilocular,  etc. 
loculate  (lok'u-lat),  a.  [<  loculus  + -ate1.] 
Having  loculi  "or  cells. 

loculated  (lok'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  loculate  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  loculate. 

locule  (lok'ul),  n.  [<  L.  loculus,  a cell : see  locu- 
lus.] A loculus  or  cell, 
loculi,  n.  Plural  of  loculus. 
loculicidal  (lok'u-li-sFdal),  a.  [<  L.  loculus,  a 
cell  (see  loculus),  + ccedere,  cut.]  In  hot.,  de- 
hiscing through  the  back  of  the 
loculus  or  cell  of  a seed-vessel — 
that  is,  by  the  dorsal  suture  of  the 
carpel.  Compare  septicidal. 
loculicidally  (lok'u-li-si//dal-i), 
adv.  In  a loculicidal  manner. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  149. 
locuiose,  loculous  (lok'u-los,-lus) , 
a.  [<  L.  loculosus,  full  of  little 
cells,  < loculus,  a cell : see  loculus.] 

In  hot.,  zool.,  and  anat.,  divided 
by  internal  partitions  into  loculi 
■*or  cells. 

loculus  (lok'u-lus),  ».;  pi.  loculi  (-11).  [L.,  a lit- 
tle place,  a compartment,  box,  cell,  dim.  of 
locus,  a place:  see  locus.]  1.  A little  place  or 
space;  a cell  ; achamberlet;  generally, in  hot... 
anat.,  and  zool.,  one  of  a number  of  small  com- 
partments or  cells,  separated  from  one  another 
by  septa,  as  in  the  tests  of  f oraminifers ; specifi- 
cally, in  corals,  one  of  the  spaces  between  the 
septa  of  the  calcified  cup  or  theca.  Specifically, 
in  hot. : (a)  An  anther-cell ; the  sac  or  theca  containing  the 
pollen.  (&)  The  cell,  or  one  of  the  cells,  in  a fruit,  in  which 
the  seed  is  lodged.  Compare  locdlus. 

2.  In  ancient  catacombs  and  tombs  of  some 
types,  a small  separate  chamber  or  recess,  for 
the  reception  of  a body  or  of  an  urn,  etc.  When 
the  body  had  beep  placed  in  the  loculus  the  opening  was 
closed  with  a slab  of  marble,  or  was  otherwise  built  up. 
See  cuts  under  cinerary  and  columbarium. — Archime- 
dean loculus,  a puzzle  consisting  of  an  ivory  square  cut 
into  fourteen  pieces,  to  be  put  together  after  having  been 
taken  apart. 

locum-tenency (lb//knin-te,neii-si),  n.  Theoffice 
or  employment  of  a locum-ten ens;  the  holding 
of  a place  by  temporary  substitution.  [Rare.] 

Wanted,  by  an  M.  B.  and  C.  M.,  Edinburgh,  an  indoor 
assistancy  or  Locum  Tenency. 

Lancet,  No.  3410,  p.  84  of  Adv’ts. 

locum-tenens  (lo'kum-te'nenz),  n.  [ML.,  < L. 
locum,  acc.  of  locus,  place,  4-  tenens,  ppr.  of 
tenere,  bold:  see  locus  and  tenant.  Hence, 
through  F.,  lieutenant.]  One  who  holds  the 
place  of  another;  a deputy  or  temporary  sub- 
stitute. 

locupletelyt  (lok'ii-plet-li),  adv.  [<  Hocuplete 
(=  OF.  locuplet,  < L.  locuples  (- plet -),  rich  in 
lands,  rich,  opulent,  < locus,  a place,  + *plere, 
fill,  plenus,  full:  see  complete,  etc.)  + -i*f2.] 

Bedocumentized  most  locupleatly. 

^ Nashe,  Lenten  Stuife. 

locus  (lo'kus),  n.;  pi.  loci  (-si).  [<  L.  locus,  OL. 
stlocus,  a place.  From  L.  locus  are  ult.  E.  lo- 
cal, locality,  etc.,  lieu,  lieutenant,  etc.,  locate,  allo- 
cate,allow1,  collocate,  couch,  dislocate,  etc.]  1.  A 
place;  spot;  locality. — 2.  In  anat.,  some  place, 
specifically  named  by  a qualifying  term. — 3.  In 
math.,  a curve  considered  as  generated  by  a 
moving  point,  or  a surface  considered  as  gener- 
ated by  a moving  line;  the  partly  indetermi- 
nate position  of  a point  subject  to  an  equation 
or  to  two  equations  in  analytical  geometry;  a 
curve  considered  as  generated  by  its  moving 
tangent  or  by  a moving  curve  of  which  it  is 
the  envelop;  any  system  of  points,  lines,  or 
planes  defined  by  general  conditions,  and,  in 
general,  partly  indeterminate. — 4.  In  optics, 
the  figure  formed  by  the  foci  of  a set  of  pencils 
of  converging  or  diverging  rays;  an  optical 
image. — 5.  A place  or  passage  in  a writing; 
in  the  plural,  a collection  of  passages,  espe- 
cially from  the  Scriptures  or  other  ancient 
writings,  methodically  selected  and  arranged 
as  bearing  upon  some  special  topic  or  topics 
of  study;  a catena;  a book  or  work  consisting 
of  such  a selection — Congregation  of  loci.  See 
congregation. — Cuspidal  locus.  See  cuspidal. — Genius 
loci.  See  genius.  — Geometric  locus,  a locus  in  sense 

3,  above. — Linear  locus.  See  linear. — Locus  cseru- 
leus,  a darkish  tract  extending  upward  from  the  fovea 
anterior  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
It  is  caused  by  the  substantia  ferruginea. — Locus  classi- 
cus  (pi.  loci  clamci),  a standard  passage,  especially  in  an 
ancient  author ; a passage  which  exemplifies  the  meaning 
of  a word  or  affords  information  with  special  clearness  or 
fullness,  or  which  is  the  principal  or  only  original  author- 
ity on  a subj  ect,  and  is  accordingly  regularly  cited  in  books 


Locust  ( Pachytylus  migratoriusl,  about  half 
natural  size. 
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on  that  subject.— Locus  delicti,  in  law , the  place  where 
an  offense  was  committed.— Locus  in  quo,  the  place  in 
which:  a short  phrase  used  in  law,  in  actions  of  trespass, 
to  designate  the  area  of  land  upon  which  the  trespass  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed : as,  the  locus  in  quo  was 
part  of  an  abandoned  highway. — LOCUS  niger,  the  sub- 
stantia nigra  (which  see,  under  substantia).—  Locus  per- 
foratus  anticus,  the  anterior  perforated  space  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.—  LO- 
CUS perforatus  posticus,  the  postperforatus,  or  postcri- 
brum,  the  posterior  perforated  space,  or  pons  Tarini.— 
LOCUS  pcenitentise.  a point  or  space  of  time  for  repen- 
tance ; in  law,  a point  in  a person’s  course  at  which  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  change  his  legal  position;  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  from  a contemplated  obligation  or  wrong 
before  being  committed  to  it.— Locus  sigilli,  the  place 
of  the  seal:  a phrase  (usually  abbreviated  to  L.  S.)  used  in 
making  a copy  of  a sealed  instrument,  to  indicate  where 
a seal  was  affixed  to  the  original,  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States  allowed  to  be  used  as  and  instead  of  a common  law- 
seal. — Locus  standi  (literally,  place  of  standing),  recog- 
nized place  or  position ; specifically,  in  law,  right  of  place 
in  court ; the  right  of  a party  to  appear  and  be  heard  on 
a question  before  a tribunal.  — Nodal  lOCUS,  the  locus  of 
★the  nodes  of  a system  of  curves. 
locust1  (lo'kust),  n.  [<  ME.  locuste  = F.  locuste 
= Pg.  It.  locusta  = AS.  lopustj  < L.  locusta , a lo- 
cust, a shell-fish.  Cf.  lobster , ult.  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  One  of  the  orthopterous  saltato- 
rial  insects  of  the  family  A cridiidcef  popularly 
known  as  grasshoppers,  and  more  correctly 
called  short-horned  grasshoppers . Thus,  Rocku 
Mountain  locust  is  a common,  popular,  and  book  name  of 
Caloptenus  or  Melanoplus  spretus,  also  popularly  known 
by  its  other  name  of  the  western  or  hateful  grasshopper. 
Locusts,  in  this  sense,  are  allied  to  the  long-horned  grass- 
hoppers and  the  crickets,  but  differ  from  them  in  having 
shorter  antennae  and  bodies  and  limbs  more  robust.  Their 
hind  legs  are  large  and  strong,  which  gives  them  great 
power  in  leap- 
ing. Their  man- 
dibles and  max- 
illae are  strong, 
sharp,  and  jag- 
ged, and  their 
food  consists  of 
the  leaves  and 
green  stalks  of 
plants.  They  have  colored  elytra  and  large  wings,  disposed 
when  at  rest  in  straight  folds.  They  fly  well,  but  are  of- 
ten conveyed  by  winds  to  distances  which  they  could  not 
have  attained  by  their  own  power.  Their  ravages  are  well 
known.  Locusts  are  eaten  in  many  countries,  roasted  or 
fried.  They  are  often  preserved  in  lime  or  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  migratory  locust  of  the 
East,  Pachytylus  migratorius.  It  is  about  2\  inches  long, 
greenish,  with  brown  wing-covers  marked  with  black.  Mi- 
gratory locusts  are  most  commonly  found  in  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, where  they  frequently  swarm  in  countless  numbers, 
darkening  the  air  in  their  excursions,  and  devouring  every 
blade  of  the  vegetation  of  the  land  they  alight  on. 

2.  An  orthopterous  saltatorial  insect  of  the  ge- 
nus Locusta , family  Locustidw. — 3 . A homopter- 
ous  insect  of  the  genus  Cicada , family  Cicadidce , 
such  as  the  harvest-fly,  Cicada  tibicen , and  the 
seventeen-year  locust,  or  periodical  cicada,  Cica- 
da septendecim.  See  cut  under  Cicadidce.  [U.  S.] 
— 4.  A cockchafer;  a beetle.  [North.  Eng.] — 
Bald  locust,  a locust  of  an  undetermined  species. 

And  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind.  Lev.  xi.  22. 

Clumsy  locust,  Brachystola  magna,  a large  flightless 
grasshopper,  2\  inches  long,  found  in  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  other  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
See  Brachystola.—  Green-striped  locust,  Tragocephala 
(or  Chimcerocephala)  viridifasdata,  a grasshopper  of  large 
size  and  showy  coloration,  occurring  all  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada.—  Lobe-crested  locust,an  acridiid  of 
the  genus  Tropidacris , which  comprises  some  of  the  largest 
insects  known,  certain  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
forms  having  a wing-expanse  of  8 or  9 inches.  The  only 
United  States  representative  is  T.  dux,  which  occurs  in 
Texas. — Red-thlghed  locust,  Melanoplus  femur -ru- 
brum,  a very  common  grasshopper  in  the  United  States, 
a near  relative  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  but 
non-migratory,  and  slightly  smaller  and  shorter- winged. — 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  Caloptenus  (or  Melanoplus) 
spretus,  otherwise  called  hateful  grasshopper,  inhabiting 
permanently  portions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho, 
and  the  adjoining  British  possessions,  and  migrating  in 
immense  swarms  through  several  of  the  Western  States 
and  territories,  doing  incalculable  damage.  It  is  a little 
over  an  inch  long,  and  of  a grayish-green  color,  with  wings 
which  when  closed  reach  some  distance  beyond  the  end  of 
the  abdomen.  See  cuts  under  Caloptenm. — Seventeen- 
year  locust,  the  periodical  cicada. 
locust1  (lo'kust),  v.  i.  [<  locust^-, n."]  To  devour 
and  lay  waste  like  locusts;  ravage.  [Rare.] 

This  Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms  of  Spain  . . . 

Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up. 

^ Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iL  1. 

locust2  (lo'kust),  n.  1.  A well-known  tree  of 
the  United  States,  Robinia  Pscudacacia,  with 
thorny  branches,  delicate  pinnate  leaves,  and 
dense  clusters  of  white  heavily  scented  flowers. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  very  durable,  and  use- 
ful for  treenails,  posts,  turnery,  etc.  The  tree  is  exten- 
sively planted  for  ornament,  and  also  as  a timber-tree.  It 
suffers  from  attacks  of  the  locust-borer.  Also  called  black 
or  yellow  locust , and  false  or  bastard  acacia.  The  related 
R.  Neo-Mexicana  is  also  called  locust  The  locuBt-tree  of 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  is  Hymenaea  Courbaril.  In 
the  West  Indies,  Byrsonima  coriacea  and  B.  cinerea  of  the 
Malpighiacece  are  also  called  locust. 

2.  The  carob-tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  See  Ce- 
ratonia  and  carob.S.  The  wood  of  the  locust- 
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tree. — 4.  A club  or  billy  used  by  policemen: 
so  called  because  commonly  made  of  locust- 
wood.  [Local,  U.  S.] —Bastard  locust  of  the  West 
Indies,  Clethra  tinifolia.—  Bristly  locust,  or  moss-lo- 
CUSt,  Robinia  M^i'da,ashrub  with  pink  flowerscultivated, 
from  the  Alleghanies.—  Clammy  locust,  Robinia  viscosa, 
a small  tree  with  clammy  brancnlets  ana  leaf-stalks,  and 
larger  flowers  than  the  bristly  locust,  from  the  same  region. 
(See  also  honey-locast  and  water-locust.) 

Locusta  (lo-kus'ta),  n.  [L.:  see  locust1.']  1. 
A genus  of  orthopterous  insects  founded  by 
Limneus  (1748),  made  type  of  the  Locustarice  of 
Latreille  ( 1807 ) . ( a ) The  Locusta  of  Latreille  is  charac- 
terized by  a slender  form  with  long  tegmina  not  ocellated 
in  the  male,  the  abdomen  of  the  male  ending  in  two  long 
incurved  processes,  ample  wings,  and  acuminate  front. 
Locusta  in  this  sense  is  strictly  an  Old  World  genus.  (6)  The 
Locusta  of  Leach  (1817)  corresponds  to  Latreflle’s  (Edipoda, 
and  belongs  to  the  family  Acndiidce —a  circumstance  which 
has  led  to  great  confusion,  for  the  law  of  priority  in  zo- 
ological nomenclature  prevents  the  adoption  of  Leach’s 
use  of  the  generic  name  Locusta , with  the  result  that  the 
true  locusts  are  not  Locustidce,  but  Acridiidce. 

2.  (7.  c.;  pi.  locustce  (-te).]  In  hot.,  the  spikelet 
of  grasses. 

Locusta;  (lo-kus'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  lo- 
custa,a,  marine  shell-fish,  a lobster:  see  locust 1.] 
A division  of  macrurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
such  as  the  Palinuridce,  or  spiny  lobsters. 
Locustariae  (lo-kus-ta'ri-e),  ti.pl.  In  Latreille’s 
classification,  a group  of  orthopterous  insects ; 
the  locustarians,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
family  Locustidce  (b). 

locustarian  (lo-kus-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  Locusta  + 
-arian.]  A locnst-like  insect;  one  of  the  Locus- 
tarice,  as  sundry  green  or  long-horned  grass- 
hoppers, katydids,  etc. 

locust-bean  (lo'kust-ben),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
carob-tree.  See  Ceratonia. 
locust-berry  (lo'kust-ber'i),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  West  Indian  locust,  Byrsonima  coriacea; 
*also,  the  tree  itself. 

locust-bird  (lo'kust-berd),  n.  The  rose-colored 
starling,  Pastor  roseus:  so  called  from  its  de- 
vouring locusts.  H.  B.  Tristram. 
locust-borer  (16,kust-bor,,er),  n.  A longieorn 
beetle,  Cyllene  robinice  or  C.  picta,  which  bores 
the  locust-tree.  See  eut  under  Cyllene. 
locust-eater  (ld'kust-e,/ter),  n.  A book-name 
of  birds  of  Swainson’s  genus  Gryllivora,  as  G-. 
gryllivora,  the  long-tailed  locust-eater;  a da- 
yal.  See  Copsichus,  Lalage. 

Locustella  (lo-kus-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1829), 
< F.  locustelle:  see  locustelle.]  A genus  of  small 
sylviine  birds,  the  locustelles. 
locustelle  (lo-kus-tel'),  n.  [<  F.  locustelle,  so 
called  with  ref.  to  its  note,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  grasshopper,  dim.  of  locuste,  < L.  locusta, 
grasshopper, locust:  see locust1.]  Agrasshopper- 
warbler;  one  of 
several  small 
sylviine  birds 
of  Europe 
which  make  a 
chirring,  sibi- 
lant, or  stridu- 
lous  noise  like 
that  made  by 
a grasshopper. 

The  term  is  indefi- 
nite, bat  specially 
applies  to  the  lit- 
tle birds  of  a mod- 
ern genus  Locus - 
tella,  including 
Potamodus , Sibi- 
tatrix , Lusciniap- 
sis,  etc.  An  early 
if  not  the  original 
locustelle  was  the 
bird  figured  by 
Daubenton  in  “ Planches  enlumindes"  (1778),  called  la  to- 
custelle  by  Montbeillard  (1778),  the  Motacilla  nanria  of  Bod- 
daert  (178S),  or  Sylvia  locustella  of  Latham  (1790),  now  Lo- 
custella  ncevia  or  L.  locustella.  It  inhabits  temperate  Eu- 
rope and  northern  Airica.  Another  locustelle  is  L.  lusci- 
nioides,  or  Savi's  warbler.  Both  of  these  are  British.  L. 
certhiola , here  figured,  is  Asiatic. 

Locustidae  (lo-kus'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Locusta 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  Orthoptera.  (a)  First  used 
by  Stephens  m 1829,  and  applied  to  the  family  now  called 
Acndiidce  (which  see),  (&)  Now  identified  with  the  Lo- 
custanai  of  Latreille.  In  this  sense  it  contains  many 
winged  and  wingless  genera,  the  former  living  on  trees, 
bushes,  and  grass,  the  latter  among  stones  and  in  dark 
places.  The  winged  forms  are  known  as  green  grasshop- 
pers and  katydids,  and  the  wingless  ones  as  stone-crickets. 
The  antennae  are  very  long  and  thread-like ; the  tarsi  are 
usually  four- jointed.  The  female  has  a strong,  exserted 
ovipositor,  usually  more  or  less  curved  and  saber-shaped. 
The  elytra  of  the  male  have  a stridulating  apparatus  at 
the  base.  The  species  are  found  all  over  the  world,  at- 
taining great  size  in  the  tropics.  The  European  species 
usually  oviposit  in  the  ground,  but  in  America  many  lay 
their  eggs  upon  leaves  and  twigs,  and  sometimes  pene- 
trate the  crevices  of-the  soft  parts  and  stems  of  plants  for 
this  purpose. 


Grasshopper-warbler  (. Locustella 
certhiola). 
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locust-shrimp  (lo'kust-sbrimp),  n.  Same  as 
i,mantis-shrimp.  See  Squillidce,  Stomatopoda. 
locust-tree  (lo'kust-tre),  n.  [<  locust 1 + tree.] 
See  locust 2. 

locution  (lo-ku'shon),  n.  [=  F.  locution  = Pr. 
loqucio  = Sp.  locucion  = Pg.  locuqao  = It.  lo- 
cuzione,  < L.  locutio(n-),  a speaking,  < locutus, 
pp.  of  loqui,  speak.  Cf.  allocution,  elocution.] 

1.  The  act  of  speaking. 

Dentition  and  locution  are  for  the  most  part  contempo- 
raries. Smith,  -Portraiture  of  Old  Age. 

2.  Discourse;  form  or  mode  of  speaking;  phra- 
seology; a phrase. 

I hate  these  figures  in  locution, 

These  about  phrases  forc’d  by  ceremonie. 

* Marston,  Sophonisba,  i.  2. 

locutory  (lok'u-to-ri),  n. ; pi.  locutories  (-riz). 
[=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  locutorio,  < ML.  locutorium,  a room 
for  conversation  in  a monastery,  < LL.  locutor, 
a speaker,  < L.  loqui,  pp.  locutus,  speak:  see 
locution.]  A room  for  conversation;  especial- 
ly, a place  in  a monastery  where  the  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse  with  those  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  monastery,  when  si- 
lence was  enjoined  elsewhere. 

So  came  she  to  the  grate  that  they  cal 
(I  trowe)  locutorye.  Sir  T.  More , Works,  p.  1170. 

lodamt,  n.  See  loadum. 
lodanumt,  n.  See  ladanum,  laudanum. 
lode1  (lod),  n.  [Also  less  commonly  load;  < 
♦ME.  lode,  lod,  a way,  path,  course,  also  a carry- 
ing, burden  (whence  E.  load‘d),  < AS.  lad,  a 
way,  course,  journey,  carrying,  carriage,  sus- 
tenance (=  OHG.  leita,  a procession,  = Icel. 
leidh  = Sw.  led,  a way,  road,  course),  < Uthan 
(pret.  lath ) (=OS.  Uthan  = OHG.  Ihlan  = Icel. 
lidha  = Goth,  leithan),  go,  travel:  see  lead 1. 
Lode,  in  a deflected  sense  and  var.  spelling,  ap- 
pears as  load,  a burden  (see  load2)',  also  in 
comp,  lifelode,  now  livelihood 2,  and  in  dial,  form 
lade*.]  It.  Away;  path. — 2.  A reach  of  water; 
an  open  ditch  for  carrying  off  water  from  a fen. 

It  was  by  a law  of  sewers  decreed  that  a new  drayn  or 
lode  should  be  made  and  maintained  from  the  end  of 
Chauncelors  lode  unto  Tylney  Smethe. 

Dugdale’s  Embanking , p.  275.  ( HalliweU .) 
Down  that  dark  long  lode  ...  he  and  his  brother 
skated  home  in  triumph.  Kingsley. 

3.  A metalliferous  deposit  having  more  or  less 
of  a vein-like  character — that  is,  having  a cer- 
tain degree  of  regularity,  and  being  confined 
within  walls.  Lode  is  less  definite  than  'vein.'  It 
means  the  thing  which  leads  the  miner  or  is  followed  by 
him,  and  is  therefore  a generalized  expression  for  'ore- 
body.’  See  rein  and  ore-deposit. — Champion  lode,  the 
most  productive  lode  in  a mining  district.  The  term 
1b  Cornish  in  origin,  and  is  little  used  in  the  United  States. 
See  mother-lode.  Also  called  master-lode. — Scovan  lode, 
a lode  having  no  gossan  on  its  back  or  outcrop.  See  vein. 

lode2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  load 2. 
loded,  loaded1!  (lo'ded),  a.  [<  lode(stone)  + 
-ed2.]  Magnetized  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  lodestone. 

Great  Kings  to  Wars  are  pointed  forth, 

Like  loaded  Needles  to  the  North. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

lodemant,  loadmaiUt  (lod 'man),  n.  [<  ME. 
lodeman,  < AS.  ladman,  a leader,  a guide,  < lad, 
a way,  course,  + man,  man:  see  lode 1 and  man.] 
Same  as  lodesman. 

lodemanage,  loadmanaget  (lod'man-aj),  n.  [< 
ME.  lodemenage,  < OF.  lodmanage,  usually  la- 
manage,  lamenage,  pilotage,  < laman,  a pilot, 
from  a LG.  form  cognate  with  ME.  lodeman: 
see  lodeman  and  -age.]  Pilotage.  Courts  of  lode- 
manage are  held  at  Dover  in  England  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Cinque  Port  pilots. 

His  herbergh  and  his  mone,  his  lodemenage. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  403. 

lode-shipt  (lod'ship),  n.  A small  fishing-vessel. 
Coles,  1717. 

lodesmant,  loadsmant  (lodz'man),  n.  [<  ME. 
lodesman,  lodesmon,  lodysman  ; < lode’s,  poss.  of 
lode 1,  + man.]  A pilot. 

Askyng  hem  anon 

If  they  were  broken  or  aught  woo-begon. 

Or  hadde  nede  of  lodesmen  [var.  lodman ] or  vitayle. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1488. 
A lodesman  [in  Cowell]  . . . being  a pilot  for  harbour 
and  river  duty.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  96. 

lodestar,  loadstar  (lod'star),  n.  [<  ME.  lode- 
sterre  (also  lodsterne,  ladesterne  = Icel.  leid- 
harstjarna);  < lode 1 + star.  Cf.  MD.  leidesterre 
= MHG.  leitsterne,  G.  leitstern  = Dan.  ledestjeme 
= Sw.  ledstjerna,  lodestar;  as  lead 1 + star.]  A 
star  that  leads  or  serves  to  guide ; especially, 
the  pole-star : often  used  figuratively. 

Schipe-mene  . . . 

Lukkes  to  the  ladesterne  whene  the  lyghte  faillez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 761. 
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Loadstone  to  hearts,  and  loadstar  to  all  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Dei 

What  lode-star  s friendly  ray, 

When  thine  is  hid,  shall  guide  the  vessel’s  way  ? 

Bryant,  The  Ascension. 

lodestone,  loadstone  (lod'ston),  n.  [<  lode1  + 
stone.]  1.  A variety  of  magnetite,  or  the  mag- 
netic oxid  of  iron,  which  possesses  polarity  and 
has  the  power  of  attracting  fragments  of  iron. 
See  magnet. 

Renowned  Load-stone,  which  on  Iron  acts. 

And  by  the  touch  the  same  aloofe  attracts. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

They  had  also  another  tricke,  by  a Load-stone  placed  in 
the  Roofe,  to  draw  vp  the  yron  Image  of  the  Sunne,  as  if 
it  did  then  bid  Serapis  farewell. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  584. 

2.  A leading-stone  for  drains.  Halliwell . TProv. 
Eng.] 

lodestuff  (lod'stuf),  n.  In  mining,  vein-stuff; 
all  the  material  which  composes  the  mass  of  a 
lode  or  vein,  including  both  gangue  (or  vein- 
stone) and  the  ore  which  is  associated  with  it. 

*See  vein. 

lodge  (loj),  n.  [<  ME.  logge,  loge,  luge,<  OF.  loge, 
F.loge,  a lodge,  hut,  cottage,  = It.  loggia,  a gal- 
lery, < ML.  lobia,  laubia , a gallery,  covered  way : 
see  lobby,  from  the  same  ML.  source.]  1.  A 
hut;  a cottage;  a house  affording  merely  the 
simplest  accommodations;  a temporary  habi- 
tation; with  reference  to  the  North  American 
Indians,  a hut  constructed  of  poles  and  branch- 
es, skins,  or  rough  boards. 

Thar  loges  & thare  tentis  vp  thei  gan  bigge. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  67. 

And  he  saw  thame  ga  naked,  and  duelle  in  luges  and  in 
caves,  and  thaire  wyfes  and  thaire  childre  away  fra  thame. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  30.  ( Halliwell .) 

The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a cottage  in  a vineyard, 
as  a lodge  in  a garden  of  cucumbers.  Isa.  L 8. 

O for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Camper,  Task,  ii.  1. 

There  have  been  strange  moccasins  about  my  camp. 
They  have  been  tracked  into  my  lodges. 

J.  P.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxviii. 

2.  A small  house  in  a park,  forest,  or  demesne ; 
a gate-house;  also,  a small  house  or  cottage  con- 
nected with  a larger  house : as,  a porter’s  lodge. 

Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  and 
broke  open  my  lodge.  Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  115. 

3.  Any  covered  place  of  shelter,  as  a den  or 
cave  in  which  wild  beasts  lurk ; in  hunting,  the 
shelter  of  the  buck  or  doe. — 4f.  The  place  in 
which  a body  of  workmen  were  employed;  a 
working-place  or  workshop,  especially  one  of 
masons  or  builders. 

For  the  lord  that  he  ys  bonde  to, 

May  fache  the  prentes  whersever  he  go. 
gel  yn  the  logge  he  were  ytake, 

Muche  desese  hyt  mygth  ther  make. 

Quoted  in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxxxix.,  note. 

The  lodge  [the  German. word  is  “ Untie.”  it  meant  as 
well  the  workshop  as  the  place  of  meeting,  which  in  those 
days  were  identical]  itself  of  the  architect  was  very  similar 
to  our  factories ; it  consisted  of  one  or  more  workshops  in 
which  the  workmen  worked  tog  ether. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxliv. 
5.  A place  of  meeting  for  members  of  a secret 
society,  as  that  of  the  Freemasons  or  the  Odd 
Fellows;  hence,  a body  of  members  of  such  a 
society  meeting  in  one  place,  in  either  an  indi- 
vidual or  a representative  capacity,  in  the  latter 
case  constituting  a district  or  a grand  lodge; 
also,  among  the  Freemasons,  a meeting,  ses- 
sion, or  convention  of  such  a body. — 6f.  A col- 
lection of  similar  objects  situated  close  to  one 
another. 

The  Maldives,  a famous  lodge  of  islands.  Defoe. 

7.  In  mining,  the  bottom  of  a shaft  or  of  any 
other  cavity  where  the  water  of  the  mine  has 
an  opportunity  to  collect,  so  that  it  may  be 
pumped  out.  The  word  sump  is  much  more 

commonly  used  in  the  United  States Grand 

lodge,  the  principal  lodge  or  governing  body  of  Freema- 
sons. It  is  presided  over  by  the  grand  master,  and  has  the 
power  of  granting  charters  of  affiliation,  enforcing  unifor- 
mity of  ceremonial,  and  settling  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  lodges  under  its  charge.  The  officers  of 
the  grand  lodge  are  chiefly  delegates  from  the  respective 
lodges.  A similar  institution  exists  among  the  Good  Tem- 
plars. 

lodge  (loj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  lodged,  ppr.  lodg- 
ing. [<  ME.  loggen,  logen,  lugen,  < OF.  loger, 
F.  loger,  lodge,  house,  < loge,  a lodge,  but,  cot- 
tage: see  lodge,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  furnish 
with  a lodge  or  habitation,  especially  a tempo- 
rary one ; provide  with  a transient  or  temporary 
place  of  abode ; harbor. 

Ye  may  sey  to  alle  hem  that  yow  aske  who  was  loged 
with  yow,  that  it  was  the  kynge  Looth  and  his  foure  sones. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  519. 


lodge 


Alexander  and  his  oste  had 
water  of  Strume.  MS.  Lincoln  A. 


thame  appone  the 
17,  f.  9.  ( Halliwdl .) 

My  lord  was  lodged  in  the  Duke’s  Castle. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.-2.  ...  . . . . ..  . 

2.  To  set,  lay,  place,  or  deposit,  as  in  a place 
of  rest,  or  for  preservation  or  future  action : as, 
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3.  Place  of  rest.  [Bare.] 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows,  yield- 
ing us  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Hay,  Works  of  Creation. 

_ _ n.  On  a railroad,  a 

car  fitted  with  bunks,  used  as  a sleeping-  or 


or  rest,  or  tor  preservation  or  tuture  action : as  dwelling-place  for  employees.  [U.  S.] 
to  fodpe  money  m a bank;  to  lodge  a complaint  lodgingjy,u8e  (loj'mg-hous),  n.  A house  in 
in  court.  which  lodgings  are  let ; generally,  a place  other 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide  than  an  inn  or  hotel  where  travelers  lodge. 

0 ge  wi  !«»«*»  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness.  lodging-knee  (loj'ing-ne),  Ji.  See  knee,  3 (a). 

I lay  all  night  in  the  cave  where  I had  lodged  my  pro-  lodgment,  lodgement  (loj  ment),  n.  [\  lodge 
visions.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  l.  *+  - ment. ] 1.  The  act  of  lodging,  or  the  state 

of  being  lodged:  as,  the  lodgment  of  money  in 


3.  To  find  an  abode  for ; assign  a residence  to ; 
put  in  possession. 

Selden  lodges  the  Civil  Power  of  England  in  the  King 
and  the  Parliament.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  11. 

4.  To  plant  or  implant;  infix;  fix  or  settle; 
place : as,  to  lodge  an  arrow  in  one’s  breast. 

So  can  I give  no  reason,  nor  I will  not, 

More  than  a lodged  hate,  and  a certain  loathing. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  L 60. 

5.  To  bring  to  a lodgment;  beat  down;  lay 
flat:  said  especially  of  vegetation. 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged , and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders’  heads. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  65. 

6f.  To  entrap,  as  in  a place  of  lodgment. 

Suet.  Are  those  come  in  yet  that  pursu’d  bold  Caratach? 
Pet.  Not  yet,  sir,  for  I think  they  mean  to  lodge  him ; 
Take  him  I know  they  dare  not,  ’twill  be  dangerous. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I’ve  track’d  her  to  covert ; . . . 
Rush  in  at  once.  Addison,  Cato:  iv.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a lodge  or  an  abode, 
especially  a temporary  one ; be  furnished  with 
shelter  and  accommodation. 


log 

3e  schal  lenge  in  your  lofte,  & lyge  in  your  ese. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1096, 

3.  A floor  or  room  above  another  or  others ; an 
upper  story;  especially,  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  upper  stories  of  a warehouse  or  other 
mercantile  building,  or  of  a factory. 

And  hym  she  roggetli  and  awaketh  softe, 

And  at  the  wyndow  lep  he  fro  the  lofte. 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  L 2709. 
Eutychus  . . . fell  down  from  the  third  loft  and  was 
taken  up  dead.  Acts  xx.  9. 

4.  A gallery  or  an  elevated  apartment  within 
a larger  apartment,  as  in  a church,  hall,  bam, 
etc.:  as,  an  organ-loft ; a hay -loft. 

I also  to  the  ball,  and  with  much  ado  got  up  to  the  loft, 
where  with  much  trouble  I could  see  very  well. 

Pepys , Diary,  Nov.  15, 1666. 
Cock  of  the  loft.  See  cock  of  the  walk,  under  cocAd.—  On 
loftt,  on  high ; aloft.  See  aloft. 

If  thou  be  in  place  where  good  ale  is  on  lofte,  . . . 
Mesurabli  thou  take  ther-of. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  p.  39. 
2.  A deposit,  as  of  an  accumulated  mass;  a loftl  (1.6ft),  f.  [<to/fi,».]  Tofumish  with  aloft, 
settling:  as,  the  lodgment  of  mud  m a tank.  — Lofted  house,  a house  of  more  than  one  story.  [Scotch.] 
3t.  A place  where  persons  or  things  are  lodged ; l0ft2  (16ft),  v.  t.  To  lift ; in  golf,  to  elevate  (the 
a lodging.  ball).  [Scotch.] 

Certain  publick  Lodgments  founded  in  Charity  for  the  lofter  (lof'ter),  n.  A lofting-iron. 
use  of  Travellers.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  2.  ,l0ftily  (lof'ti-li),  adv.  1.  In  a lofty  manner  or 
4.  Milit.,  a position  or  foothold  gained  from  position;  in  an  elevated  place;  on  high.— 2.  In 
and  held  against  an  enemy,  as  by  an  invading  a lofty  spirit ; with  elevated  feeling  or  purpose ; 
or  a besieging  army:  as,  to  effect  a lodgment  eminently  ; arrogantly;  haughtily, 
on  the  enemy’s  coast,  or  within  the  enemy’s  loftiness  (16f'ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
lines.  of  being  lofty  or  high ; remarkable  height  or  ele- 

lodh-bark  (lod'bark),  n.  [Hindi  lddh.~\  The  vation. — 2.  Elevation  of  character,  sentiment, 
bark  of  an  East  Indian  shrub  or  tree,  Symplo-  orfeeling;  the  state  of  being  elevated,  as  by  high 


a bank;  the  lodgment  of  grass  or  grain  by  a 
storm. 

There  is  a great  lodgment  of  civilized  men  on  this  con- 
tinent. Everett , Orations,  I.  218. 

It  would  have  been  a worthy  exploit  indeed,  if  the  arms 
of  Venice,  by  that  time  a great  Italian  power,  had  driven 
out  the  Turk  from  his  first  lodgement  on  Italian  soil. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  319. 


cos  racemosa,  used  in  dyeing. 

Iodide  (lod'i-kl),  n.  Same  as  lodicule. 


Than  thei  leged  and  pight  teyntes  and  pavilouns,  and  lodiculu  (lo-dik'u-lji),  n. 

mm  nodtorl  ovi , 1 1 atn  tha  bAotn  Vara  WQOphod  1 /wli  All  1 A /l  a/1  N _Tnil  \ II  I f 


Same  as  lodicule . 


hem  rested,  and  lete  the  hoste  be  wacched. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  166. 
He  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a tanner.  Acts  x.  6. 

2.  To  have  an  abiding-place;  dwell;  have  a 
fixed  position. 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then  ? 

And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men?  Pope. 

3.  To  be  deposited  or  fixed ; settle  : as,  a seed 
lodged  in  a crevice  of  a rock. 

Nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught : leave  her  to  heaven, 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  87. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  or  laid  flat,  as  grain. 

Its  straw  makes  it  not  subject  to  lodge,  or  to  be  mil- 
dewed. Mortimer,  Husbandry. 


lodicule  (lod'i-kui), w.  [<  L.  iodicula, dim. of  lodix 
{Iodic-),  a coverlet.]  In  lot.,  one  of  the  scales 
which  occur  in  the  flowers  of  some  grasses,  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle  just  outside  the  sta- 
mens. Also  called  squamula  and  paleola. 
Lodoicea  (lod-o-is'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Commerson, 
1805),  corruptly  for  Laodicea , named  after 


thought,  or  puffed  up,  as  by  pride  or  vanity; 
grandeur;  sublimity;  haughtiness;  arrogance. 

We  have  heard  the  pride  of  Moab,  . . . his  loftiness, 
and  his  arrogancy.  Jer.  xlviii.  29. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born : . . . 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass’d ; 

The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 

Dryden,  Lines  under  Milton’s  Picture  in  P.  L.  (fol.  1688). 

There  may  be  a Loftiness  in  Sentiments  where  there  is 
no  Passion.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 

See  arrogance. 


lodgeable  (loj'a-bl),  a . [Sometimes  also  lodg-  lodomyt,  n.  [A  corruption  of  lodanum , lauda- 
able;  ( lodge  -able. Capable  of  affording  a num,.~\  Laudanum, 
temporary  abode.  [Rare.]  A pox  upo’  their  lodomy 

At  the  furthest  end  of  the  Towne  East-ward  the  Ambas-  On  me  had  sic  a sway; 

sadour’s  House  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (by  default  of  Four  o’  their  men,  the  bravest  four, 

some  of  the  King's  Officers)  Lodgable.  They  bore  my  blade  away. 

Sir  J.  Finett,  Finetti  Philoxenis  (1656),  p.  164.  Lang  Johnny  Moir  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  277). 

In  her.,  represented  as  ly-  loellingite  (lel'ing-it),  n.  [<  Lolling  (in  Ca- 


r y-  ’x.4.  e • *1.  , m n ^Syn.  2.  Pride,  Presumption,  etc. 

Laodice,  a daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.]  i0ftingt  (lof'ting),  n.  [<  loft  + -mm1.]  Upper 
A genus  of  palms  of  the  tribe  Borassese.  it  is  part*  ceiling. 

distinguished  by  numerous  stamens  and  many  flowers  in  ^ . ......  , . 

each  cavity  of  the  spadix  or  fleshy  spike.  There  is  but  one  As  he  is  awakening  him,  the  timber  passage  and  lofting 
species,  L.  callipyge,  a native  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  a of  the  chamber  hastily  takes  fire. 

magnificent  palm,  growing  to  a height  of  nearly  100  feet,  Quoted  in  Child  s Ballads,  v I.  175. 

and  bearing  at  the  summit  a crown  of  fan-shaped  leaves  lofting-iron  (lof/ting-I//ern),  n.  In  golf,  a form 
some  of  which  are  20  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad.  At  the  0f  dub  used  in  lofting  a ball.  See  cut  under 

golf -club. 

lofty  (lof'ti),  a.  [<  loft  4-  -y1.  Cf.  G.  liiftig, 
aerial.]  1 . Raised  in  space  or  dimensions ; lift- 


age  of  30  years  the  palm  bears  its  first  fruit,  which  reaches 
maturity  10  years  later.  See  double  cocoanut,  under  cocoa- 
nut. 


lodged  (lojd),  p.  a.  ... 
ing  at  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a buck,  hart, 
hind,  etc.  Also  harbored  and  couchant. 
lodge-gate  (loj'gat),  n.  A gate  where  there  is 
a lodge  or  house  for  the  porter  or  gate-keeper, 
lodgement,  n.  Seejodgment. 


rinthia)  + -ife2.]  A native  arsenide  of  iron, 
FeAs2;  a mineral  closely  related  to  arsenopy- 
rite  or  mispickel. 

loemography  (le-mog'ra-fi),  n.  See  loimography. 
loess  (les  or  lo'es),re.  [<  G.  loss,  loess.]  In  geol., 


lodger  (loj'fer),  n.  One  who  lodges;  especially,  *originally,  a certain  loamy  deposit  in  the  val- 
one  who  lives  in  a hired  room  or  rooms  in  the  ley  of  the  Rhine ; now,  by  extension,  any  de- 


house of  another, 

Call’st  thou  me  host  ? 

Now,  by  this  hand,  I swear,  I scorn  the  term; 

Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1.  33. 

Lodger  franchise,  in  Eng.  law,  a right  to  vote  conferred 
by  statute  in  1867  upon  persons  occupying  lodgings  in 
boroughs  of  an  annual  rental  value  of  at  least  £10 : ex- 
tended to  counties  and  assimilated  to  the  household  fran- 
chise in  1884. 

lodging  (loj'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  loggyng,  logyng, 
lugyng ; verbal  n.  of  lodge,  «>.]  I.  A place  of 
temporary  residence;  especially,  a room  or 
rooms  hired  for  residence  in  the  house  of  an- 
other: often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  plural 
with  a singular  meaning.  In  Great  Britain  persons 
“in  lodgings”  are  charged  for  rooms  and  attendance,  and 
sometimes  purchase  their  own  provisions,  but  far  more 
frequently  are  served  by  the  landlady  in  their  own  rooms 
with  provisions  purchased  and  cooked  on  their  order. 

And  fourth  withall  to  ther  loggyng  they  went, 

The  best  that  they  cowde  fynde  to  ther  entent. 


trital  accumulation  more  or  less  resembling  the 
original  loess  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  loess  is  a very  fine  loam,  very  homogeneous 
in  character,  showing  hardly  any  indication  of  stratifica- 
tion, and  containing  in  numerous  localities  large  quan- 
tities of  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  as  well  as  bones  of 
land-animals.  In  northern  China  it  covers  a vast  area 
and  is  developed  to  a great  thickness,  and,  being  deeply 
eroded  by  the  rivers,  has  given  rise  to  a very  remarkable 
topography.  In  the  regions  where  the  loess  occurs  it  is 


ed  high  up;  elevated;  very  high. 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  64a 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  25. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition,  character,  or  quality ; 
raised  above  the  common  level ; characterized 
by  eminence,  dignity,  sublimity,  etc.;  exalted; 
impressive. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity. Isa.  lvii.  15. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  11. 
A stern  and  lofty  duty. 

Whittier,  Lines  on  the  Death  of  S.  O.  Torrey. 

3.  Elevated  in  conceit;  manifesting  pride  or 
arrogance ; haughty ; ostentatious. 

The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled.  Isa.  ii.  11. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  53. 
=Syn.  1.  High,  etc.  See  tall. — 2.  Sublime,  exalted,  state- 


the  most  recent  of  the  formations.  The  theories  of  its  ★ly,  majestic.  £ee  grand.— 3.  Arrogant,  magisterial. 


origin  are  numerous,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, so  that  “some  skilful  geologists,  peculiarly  well 
acquainted  with  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  have 
styled  the  loess  the  most  difficult  geological  problem.” 
( Lyell .)  Much  that  is  called  loess  by  some  geologists  is 
certainly  river-mud  deposited  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Lyell  connects  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  valley  with  glacial 
action;  and  Richthofen  considers  it  as  beyond  dispute  that 
the  loess  of  China  is  a subaerial  deposit,  borne  by  the  wind 
to  its  present  resting-place, 
loffet,  ».  i-  An  obsolete  form  of  laugh. 
loft1  (16ft),  n.  [<  ME.  loft,  the  air  (esp.  in  the 


Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  s.),’l.  637.  *phr.  a loft,  on  loft),  an  upper  room,  < Ieel.  loft, 
now  spelled  lopt,  the  air,  sky,  an  upper  room, 
= Sw.  Dan.  loft,  ceiling,  loft,  garret,  = AS.  lyft, 
the  air:  see  fifth.  Cf.  aloft. ] If.  The  air;  the 
sky : same  as  lift1.  See  on  loft  (below),  aloft. 
Lyuond  in  the  lofte  with  lordships  in  heuyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3719. 

2.  A room  or  space  between  a ceiling  or  floor- 
ing and  the  roof  immediately  above  it;  the 
space  below  and  between  the  rafters ; a garret. 


I pray,  as  we  walk,  tell  me  freely,  liow  do  you  like  your 
lodging,  and  my  host  and  the  company? 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  61. 
life  in  lodgings,  at  the  best  of  times,  is  not  a peculiarly 
exhilarating  state  of  existence. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  City  and  Suburb,  xxii. 

2.  Place  of  abode;  harbor;  cover. 

Fayre  hosome!  fraught  with  vertues  richest  tresure, 
The  neast  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxxri. 


log1  (log),  n.  and  a.  [Also  logg\,  logged  ME. 
logge,  prob.  not,  as  commonly  assumed,  from 
Icel.  lag,  Sw.  dial.  Idga,  a felled  tree  (from 
the  root  of  lie1),  but  an  imitative  word,  like 
clog  of  like  meaning:  see  clog  and  compare 
loggy  and  logy.  In  the  nautical  sense  the  word 
has  a special  history.  See  log'*,  n.]  I.  n. 

1.  A bulky  piece  or  stick  of  unhewn  timber;  a 
length  of  wood  as  cut  from  the  trunk  or  a large 
limb  of  a tree;  specifically,  an  unsplit  stick  of 
timber  with  butted  ends  ready  for  sawing. 

So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  grene  beside  the  chap- 
pell  w*in  the  tower,  & his  head  laid  down  vpon  a long  log 
of  timbre,  and  there  stricken  of. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  54. 

2.  Figuratively,  a dull,  heavy,  stolid,  or  stupid 
person. 

What  a log  is  this, 

To  sleep  such  music  out ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  it  2. 
Christmas  log.  See  Christmas. 
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II.  a.  Constructed  of  logs;  consisting  of  logs: 

as,  a log  cabin ; a log  fort  or  bridge -Log  cabin, 

a cabin  or  hut  built  of  logs,  unhewn  or  hewn,  notched  near 
the  ends  and  laid  one  upon  another,  and  having  the  inter- 
stices filled  with 

mud  or  plaster.  - 

Log  cabins  are  of- 
ten used  as  dwell-  r_ 

ings  in  poor 
thinly  settled  re- 
gions where  tim- 
ber abounds. — 

Log-cabin  cam- 
paign, in  U.  S. 
hist.,  the  electoral 
canvass  for  the 
presidency  in  1840, 
in  which  represen- 
tations of  log  ca- 
bins and  barrels  of 
hard  cider  were 
carried  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  par- 


Lo g Cabin. 


Log  and  Reel. 


tizans  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  One  of  his  opponents, 
wrongly  attributing  to  him  a humble  origin,  had  spoken  of 
him  as  one  who  had  lived  in  a log  cabin  and  drunk  hard 
cider,  and  the  expression  was  caught  up  by  his  adherents 
and  made  a party  cry.—  £og-cabin  quilt,  a patchwork 
quilt  of  a particular  design.  [U.  S.] 

Reluctantly  she  slipped  her  book  under  the  log-cabin 
quilt,  and  said  “Come  in."  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  36. 

Log  canoe,  a canoe  hollowed  out  of  a single  log. — Log 
bouse,  a house  built  of  logs  fitted  together,  and  smoothed 
on  the  inside,  or  on  both  sides.  Log  houses  in  new  or 
thickly  wooded  regions  of  North  America  are  often  of 
considerable  size  and  well  finished. 
log1  (log),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  logged,  ppr.  log- 
ging. [<  log1,  «.]  I.f  trans.  To  cut  into 
logs. 

When  a Tree  is  so  thick  that  after  it  is  log’d  it  remains 
still  too  great  a Burthen  for  one  Man,  we  blow  it  up  with 
Gunpowder.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  80. 

II.  intrans.  To  cut  down  trees  and  get  out 
logs  from  the  forest  for  sawing  into  boards, 
*etc.:  as,  to  engage  in  logging. 
log^  (log),  n.  [A  modern  use  of  log 1,  first  re- 
corded in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
The  other  European  forms,  D.  log,  G.  log, 
Sw.  logg,  Dan.  log,  F.  lok,  later  loch,  Euss. 
lagu,  etc.,  are  all  from  E.]  1.  Naut.,  an  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  the 
rapidity  of  a ship’s  motion. 

The  most  common  form  consists  of  a 
log-chip,  or  thin  quadrant  of  wood,  of 
about  five  inches  radius,  fastened  to 
a line  wound  on  a reel.  When  the  log- 
chip  is  thrown  overboard,  its  motion 
is  deadened  on  striking  the  water,  and 
its  distance  from  the  ship,  measured 
after  a certain  time  on  the  line  (which 
is  allowed  to  run  out),  gives  approx- 
imately the  speed  of  the  ship.  The 
chip  i8  loaded  with  lead  on  the  arc 
side  to  make  it  float  upright.  At  12 
or  15  fathoms  from  the  chip  a white 
rag  marks  off  the  stray-line,  a quan- 
tity sufficient  to  let  the  log-chip  get 
clear  of  the  vessel  before  time  is 
marked.  The  rest  of  the  line,  which  is  from  150  to  200 
fathoms  long,  is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  bits  of 
string  stuck  through  the  strands  and  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  knots  made  in  each,  or  in  some  similar  way,  as 
by  colored  rags ; hence  these  divisions  are  called  knots. 
The  length  of  a knot  must  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
length  of  a nautical  mile  (see  mile)  that  the  time  during 
which  the  line  is  allowed  to  run  out  bears  to  one  hour. 
Thus,  using  a twenty-eight  second  glass,  28  : 3600  : : 47.3 
feet  (the  usual  length  of  a knot)  : 6080  feet  (the  usually 
received  length  of  a sea-mile).  Many  other  devices  have 
been  invented  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  log,  which 
generally  include  a brass  fly  or  rotator  connected  with 
mechanism  acting  as  an  index.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
machine  is  towed  astern  of  the  ship,  and  must  be  hauled 
in  to  be  examined ; with  the  taffrail-log , the  register  is  fas- 
tened to  the  taffrail  and  the  fly  is  towed  astern. 

Hence  — 2.  The  record  of  a ship’s  progress, 
or  a tabulated  summary  of  the  performance  of 
the  engines  and  boilers,  etc.;  a log-book. — 
Electric  log,  an  apparatus  devised  for  measuring  the 
speed  of  water-currents,  or  the  speed  and  distance  trav- 
eled by  ships  at  sea,  with  the  aid  of  electricity.  With  the 
second  kind  mentioned  under  electric , the  distance  run  is 
indicated  by  a pointer  on  a dial,  which  shows  the  number 
of  turns  made  by  a screw  towed  behind  the  vessel.  Elec- 
trical conductors  are  incased  in  the  tow-line,  and  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  at  intervals  of  a stated  number  of  turns, 
thus  operating  an  indicator  on  deck.  Electric  logs  have 
not  come  into  practical  use.— Ground-log,  a form  of  log 
adapted  for  showing  the  direction  and  speed  of  passage  of 
a vessel  over  the  ground  in  shoal  water.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  log-line,  with  a hand-lead  of  7 or  9 pounds  substi- 
tuted for  the  log-chip.  When  used,  the  lead  remains  fixed 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  line  shows  the  path  and  speed  of 
the  ship  and  the  effect  of  any  current  which  may  exist. — 
Rough  log,  in  the  United  States  navy,  the  original  manu- 
script of  a ship’s  log.— To  heave  the  log.  See  heave. 
log2  (log),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  logged,  ppr.  log- 
ging. [<  log%,  n.]  1.  To  record  or  enter  in 

the  log-book. — 2.  To  exhibit  by  the  indication 
of  the  log,  as  a rate  of  speed  by  the  hour:  as, 
the  ship  logs  ten  knots. 

log3f  (log),  v.  i.  [The  appar.  orig.  of  the  freq. 
form  logger 3,  q.  v.  Cf.  also  logg  an.']  To  move 
to  and  fro ; rock.  See  logging-rock. 
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log4  (log),  n.  [Heb.  logh.]  A small  liquid 
measure,  the  twelfth  part  of  a hin,  or  about  a 
pint.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  Babylonian 
origin,  being  one  sixtieth  of  a maxis. 

He  shall  take  . . . three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  for  a 
meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  lo<j  of  oil. 

Lev.  xiv.  10. 

log.  The  abbreviation  of  logarithm.  Thus, 
log.  3 = 0.4771213  is  an  equation  giving  the 
value  of  the  logarithm  of  3. 

logan,  n.  See  loggan. 

Loganiacese  (lo-ga-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Du- 
mortier,  1829),’  < Logania ,'  the  typical  genus,  + 
-accse.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetal- 
ous plants,  characterized  by  opposite,  usually 
entire  leaves,  with  stipules  which  adhere  to  the 
leaf-stalks  or  are  combined  in  the  form  of  in- 
terpetiolary  sheaths.  The  flowers  usually  grow  in 
terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  and  are  four-  or  five-parted, 
with  an  inferior  calyx,  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla- 
tube,  and  a fruit  which  is  capsular,  drupaceous,  or  a berry. 
The  order  includes  30  genera  and  about  350  species,  either 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  The  plants  are  bitter 
and  highly  poisonous ; the  poison-nut,  Strychnos  Nux- 
vomica,  belongs  to  this  family,  and  several  other  species 
are  used  in  medicine.  Since  the  genus  name  upon  which 
this  family  was  based  is  untenable,  the  name  Spigeliacese, 
given  to  it  by  Martius  in  1827,  becomes  its  proper  designa- 
tion. 

logaoedic  (log-a-e'dik),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  loga- 
aidicus,  < LGr.  ?.oyaoidiKoc,  logaoedic,  < Gr.  M- 
yog,  speech,  prose  (see  Logos),  + aoidf/,  song: 
see  ode.]  I.  a.  Literally,  prose-poetic ; in  anc. 
pros.,  noting  a variety  of  trochaic  or  iambic 
verse  in  which  dactyls  are  combined  with  tro- 
chees or  anapests  with  iambi:  so  called  be- 
cause this  apparent  irregularity  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  non-observance  of  metrical  laws 
characteristic  of  prose.  These  dactyls  and  anapests 
are  not,  however,  full  dactyls  or  anapests  of  four  times  or 
morse,  but  cyclic  dactyls  or  anapests  of  only  three  times, 
equivalent  therefore  in  measure  to  trochees  or  iambi.  A 
single  long  syllable  is  also  used  in  some  places  in  several 
forms  of  logaoedic  verse  to  represent  a complete  foot. 
This  long  is  equal  not  to  two  but  to  three  shorts,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  a trochee.  Irrational  longs — that 
is,  longs  reduced  to  the  value  of  a short  — also  occur  in 
the  theses.  A basis  sometimes  precedes  the  series.  Re- 
cent metricians  use  the  epithet  logaoedic  of  mixed  meters 
(see  mixed)  in  general.  Ancient  writers  classed  many 
logaoedic  meters  as  Ionic,  epionic,  choriambic,  epicho-( 
riambic,  or  antispastic.  Among  the  more  familiar  loga-  ‘ 
oedic  meters  are  the  Glyconic,  Pherecratic,  Asclepiadic, 
Sapphic,  and  Alcaic.  See  basis,  9,  and  cyclic,  3. 

n.  n.  A verse  of  the  character  defined  above. 

logarithm  (log'a-rithm  or  -riTiim),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
logarithme  = Sp.  logaritmo  = Pg.  logarithmo  = 
It.  logaritmo  = D.  Gr.  logarithme  = Dan.  loga- 
ritme  = Sw.  logaritm  (<  E.);  < NL.  logarithmus 
(NGr.  hoyapiOfiog),  < Gr.  /1 6-yog,  proportion,  ratio 
(see  Logos),  + apidpdg,  a number:  see  arithme- 
tic.]  (a)  An  artificial  number,  or  number  used 
in  computation,  belonging  to  a series  (or  sys- 
tem of  logarithms)  having  the  following  prop- 
erties: First,  every  natural  or  positive  number,  integral 
or  fractional,  has  a logarithm  in  each  system  of  loga- 
rithms; and  conversely,  every  logarithm  belongs  to  a nat- 
ural number,  called  its  antilogarithm.  Second,  in  each 
system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithms  corresponding  to 
any  geometrical  progression  of  natural  numbers  are  in 
arithmetical  progression : that  is,  if  each  natural  num- 
ber of  the  series  is  obtained  from  the  preceding  one  by 
multiplying  a constant  factor  into  this  preceding  one, 
then  each  logarithm  may  be  obtained  from  the  preced- 
ing one  by  adding  a constant  increment  or  subtracting 
a constant  decrement.  This  is  shown,  for  the  system  of 
Napier's  logarithms,  in  the  following  table.  It  must  be 
said  that  logarithms  are,  in  general,  irrational  numbers, 
and  their  values  can  only  be  expressed  approximately, 
being  carried  to  some  finite  number  of  decimal  places. 
Owing  to  the  neglected  places,  it  will  often  happen  that 
the  difference  between  two  logarithms,  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  approximate  value  of  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  is  in  error  by  1 in  the  last  decimal  place. 


Natural 

numbers. 

45.3999.. 
453.9993.. 
4539.9930.. 
45399.9298.. 
453999.2976. . 
4539992.9763.. 
46399929.7625.. 


Logarithms 
(Napier’s  system). 

123025851 

100000000 

76974149 

5394S298 

30922447 

7896596 

—15129255 


Successive 

differences. 

23025851 

23025851 

23025851 

23025851 

23025851 

23025851 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  four  numbers,  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  in 
proportion,  so  that  A :B  = C :D,  then  their  four  logarithms 
satisfy  the  equation,  log  A — log  B = log  C — log  D ; so 
that,  to  work  the  rule  of  three  with  logarithms,  we  sim- 
ply substitute  for  each  number  its  logarithm  and  pro- 
ceed as  usual,  only  that  in  every  case  we  perform  addi- 
tion instead  of  multiplication  and  subtraction  instead  of 
division ; and  the  result  is  the  logarithm  of  the  answer. 
(6)  As  now  understood,  a system  of  loga- 
rithms, besides  the  two  essential  characters 
set  forth  above,  has  a third,  namely  that  the 
logarithm  of  1 is  0.  This  being  admitted,  a simpler 
definition  can  be  given  of  the  logarithm,  viz. : a logarithm 
is  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  a number  constant 
for  each  system,  and  called  the  base  of  the  system,  must 
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be  raised  in  order  to  produce  the  natural  number,  or  an- 
tilogarithm. Thus  (base)iogAr  = %.  At  the  time  loga- 
rithms were  invented  fractional  exponents  had  not  been 
thought  of,  and  even  decimals,  as  we  conceive  them,  were 
little  used,  the  decimal  point  not  having  yet  appeared; 
consequently,  the  last  definition  of  the  logarithm,  which 
is  now  the  usual  one,  was  not  at  first  possible.  With  log- 
arithms in  the  modern  sense,  the  rule  for  solving  pro- 
portions still  holds,  but  is  secondary  to  the  following  fun- 
damental rule : The  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  several 
numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  continued  product  of 
those  numbers.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  inches,  knowing 
that  its  radius  is  3958  miles.  We  take  out  from  a table  of 
logarithms  the  logarithms  of  all  the  numbers  which  have 
to  be  multiplied  together,  as  follows : 


Names  of  quantities. 

Radius  of  the  earth  in  miles 

Ratio  of  diameter  to  radius 

Ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter 

One  mile  in  feet 

One  foot  in  inches 


Natural 

Common 

numbers. 

logarithms. 

3958 

3.5974858 

2 

0.3010300 

3.1415927 

0.4971499 

5280 

3.7226339 

12 

1.0791812 

The  sum  of  these  logarithms  is  9.1974808,  which  we  find 
by  the  table  to  be  the  logarithm  of  a number  comprised 
between  1575690000  and  1575691000.  To  obtain  a closer 
approximation,  we  should  have  to  carry  the  logarithms  to 
more  places  of  decimals ; but  this  would  be  useless,  since 
the  radius  of  the  earth  is  only  given  to  the  nearest  mile. 
From  this  fundamental  rule  several  subsidiary  rules  fol- 
low as  corollaries.  Thus,  to  divide  one  number  by  an- 
other, subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor  from  that  of 
the  dividend,  and  the  antilogarithm  of  the  remainder  is 
the  quotient ; to  take  the  reciprocal  of  a number,  change 
the  sign  of  the  logarithm,  and  the  antilogarithm  of  the 
result  is  the  reciprocal ; to  raise  a number  to  any  power, 
multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  base  by  the  exponent  of  the 
power,  and  the  antilogarithm  of  the  product  is  the  power 
sought;  to  extract  any  root  of  a number,  divide  the  loga- 
rithm of  that  number  by  the  index  of  the  root,  and  the 
antilogarithm  of  the  quotient  is  the  root  sought.  For 
example,  what  is  the  amount  of  $1  at  interest  at  6 per 
cent,  compounding  yearly  for  1,000  years?  We  must 
here  raise  1.06  to  the  thousandth  power.  The  common 
logarithm  of  1.06  is  0.0253058653;  1,000  times  this  is 
25.3058653,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  2022384  followed  by 
19  ciphers,  or  say  20  quadrillions  223840  trillions,  in  the 
English  numeration.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  advantage  of 
logarithms  in  trigonometrical  calculations,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  to  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun  from  its  hour- 
angle  and  declination  with  logarithms  requires  seven  num- 
bers to  be  taken  out  of  the  tables  and  two  additions  to  be 
performed,  while  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  with 
a table  of  natural  sines  requires,  as  before,  the  taking  out 
of  seven  numbers  from  the  tables,  and  besides  eight  ad- 
ditions and  two  halvings.  There  are  two  systems  of  loga- 
rithms in  common  use,  the  hyperbolic,  natural, or  Napierian 
or  Neperian  (not  Napier’s  own)  logarithms  in  analysis, 
and  common,  decimal,  or  Briggsian  logarithms  in  ordinary 
computations.  The  base  of  the  system  of  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithms is  2.718281828459.  This  kind  of  logarithm  derives 
its  name  from  its  measuring  the  area  between  the  equi- 
lateral hyperbola,  an  ordinate,  and  the  axes  of  coordinates 
when  these  are  the  asymptotes ; but  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  system  is  that,  x being  any  number  less  than 
unity, 

log  (1  + x)  = x — £ x2  -f  $ a:3  — \ *4  + etc. 

Thus,  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  LI  is  calculated  as  fol- 
lows : 

x 0.100000000  }x2  0.005000000 

}x3  0.000333333  \x±  0.000025000 

\x 6 0.000002000  lx®  0.000000167 

0.000000014  lx 8 0.000000001 


0.100335347 

0.005025168 

log  1.1  0.095310179 


0.005025168 


By  the  skilful  application  of  this  principle,  with  some 
others  of  subsidiary  importance,  the  whole  table  of  natu- 
ral logarithms  has  been  calculated.  The  logarithms  of 
any  other  system,  in  the  modern  sense,  are  simply  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  into  a factor  constant 
for  that  system,  called  the  modulus  of  the  system  of  loga- 
rithms ; and  each  system  in  the  old  sense  is  derivable  from 
a system  in  the  modern  sense  by  adding  a constant  to  every 
logarithm.  The  base  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms 
is  10,  and  its  modulus  is  0.4342944819.  A common  loga- 
rithm consists  of  an  integer  part  and  a decimal : the  for- 
mer is  called  the  index  or  characteristic , the  latter  the 
mantissa.  The  characteristic  depends  only  upon  the  po- 
sition of  the  decimal  point,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  suc- 
cession of  significant  figures ; the  mantissa  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  succession  of  figures,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point.  Thus, 

log  12345  4.0914911 

log  1234.5  3.0914911 

log  123.45  2.0914911 

The  characteristic  of  a logarithm  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  between  the  decimal  point  and  the  first  signifi- 
cant figure.  Logarithms  of  numbers  less  than  unity  are 
negative ; but,  negative  numbers  not  being  convenient  in 
computation,  such  logarithms  are  usually  written  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways,  as  follows : The  first  and  perhaps 
the  best  way  is  to  make  the  mantissa  positive  and  take 
the  characteristic  only  as  negative,  increasing,  for  this 
purpose,  its  absolute  value  by  1,  and  writing  the  minus 
sign  over  it.  Thus,  in  place  of  writing  — 0.3010300.  which 
is  the  logarithm  of  l,  we  may  write  1.69S9700.  The  sec- 
ond and  most  usual  way  is  to  augment  the  logarithm 
by  10  or  by  100,  thus  forming  a logarithm  in  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  -0.3010300  would  be 
written  9.6989700,  the  characteristic  in  this  case  being 
9 less  the  number  of  places  between  the  decimal  point 
and  the  first  significant  figure.  Logarithms  were  in- 
vented and  a table  published  in  1614  by  John  Napier  of 
Scotland ; but  the  kind  now  chiefly  in  use  were  proposed 
by  his  contemporary  Henry  Briggs,  professor  of  geometry 
in  Gresham  College  in  London.  The  first  extended  table 
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3504 


of  eommon  logarithms,  by  Adrian  Vlacq,  1628,  has  been 
the  basis  of  every  one  since  published.  Abbreviated  l. 
or  log. — Arithmetical  complement  of  a logarithm. 
See  arithmetical.—  Binary  logarithms.  See  binary.— 
Briggsian,  common,  or  decimal  logarithm.  See  above. 
—Circular  logarithm,  an  imaginary  logarithm.— Di- 
vision by  logarithms.  See  division.—  Gaussian  loga- 
rithms. See  Gaussian.— Logistic  logarithm,  the  loga- 
rithm of  a number  of  seconds  subtracted  from  the  loga- 
rithm of  3600,  the  number  of  seconds  in  an  hour. — Natu- 
ral, hyperbolic,  Neperian,  or  Napierian  logarithm. 
See  above.— Negative  index  of  a logarithm,  one  that 
is  affected  with  the  negative  sign.  Such  are  the  indices 
of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than  unity.— Para- 
bolic logarithm,  a real  logarithm.— Quadratic  loga- 
rithm, the  exponent  of  a power  of  2 which  power  of 
2 is  itself  the  exponent  of  a power  of  the  decimal  anti- 
logarithm of  2—10,  the  power  being  the  number  of  which 
the  first  exponent  is  the  quadratic  logarithm.  That  is, 
if  a = 102  io  and  a2»  = N,  then  x is  the  quadratic  loga- 
rithm of  N,  written  LgN. 

logarithmetic  (log^a-rith-met'ik),  a . [<  log- 
arithm + - et-ic , after  arithmetic .]  Same  as  log- 
arithmic. [Rare.] 

logarithmetical  (log'7 a-rith-met ' i-kal) , a.  [< 
irlogarithmetic  + -al.~\  Same  as  logarithmic. 
logarithmic  (log-a-rith'mik),  a.  [<  logarithm  + 
-ic.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms ; consisting 
of  logarithms. — Logarithmic  curvature,  the  ratio 
of  the  distances  from  the  points  of  contact  of  two  infi- 
nitely neighboring  tangents  to  their  point  of  intersection. 
This  ratio  is  unity  at  an  ordinary  point,  and  on  an  al- 
gebraic curve  is  always  rational. — Logarithmic  curve. 
See  logistic  curve,  under  logistic. — Logarithmic  ellipse, 
hyperbola,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Logarithmic  plus 
and  minus,  two  algebraic  signs,  X and  such  that  a = 

0 X y and  a = 0 T y signify  that  log  tan  (£a  450)  = log 

tan  (£0  + 450)  + log  tan  (£y  + 450),  the  upper  sign  for  X> 
and  the  lower  for  T. — Logarithmic  spiral,  a curve- 
line somewhat  analogous  to  the  common  logarithmic 
curve.  It  intersects  all  its  radiants 

at  the  same  angle,  and  the  tangent  ^ 

of  this  angle  is  the  modulus  of  the  n. 

system  of  logarithms  which  the  / \ 

particular  spiral  represents.  Its  / / X \ 

involute  and  evolute  are  also  loga-  / / ] 

rithmic  spirals.  Also  called  logistic  ( J 

spiral.  1 V v ^ / 

logarithmical  (log-a-rith'-  \ V,  ^ 

mi-kal),  a.  [<  logarithmic  + \ 

-al.]  Same  as  logarithmic.  \. 

logarithmically  (log-a-rith'- 

mi-kal-i),  adv.  By  the  use  Logarithmic  Spiral. 

or  aid  of  logarithms. 

logarithmotechny  (log-a-rith'mo-tek-ni),  n. 

[<  E.  logarithm  (NGr.  ?ioyapi0yoc)  + Gr.  T&xvrh 
art.]  The  art  of  calculating  logarithms, 
logatt,  ».  See  logget. 

log-beam  (log'bem),  n.  In  a sawmill,  the  trav- 
eling frame  which  supports  the  log  and  feeds 
it  to  the  saws. 

log-board  (log'bord),  n.  [<  log 2 + hoard.] 
A pair  of  boards  shutting  together  like  a book, 
formerly  used  instead  of  a log-slate, 
log-book  (log'buk),  n.  [=  Sw.  logholc  = Dan. 
logbug;  as  log2  + book.]  1.  The  official  record 
of  proceedings  on  board  ship : so  called  from  the 
register  which  it  includes  of  the  indications  of 
the  log.  It  is  a journal  of  all  important  items  happen- 
ing on  shipboard,  contains  the  data  from  which  the  navi- 
gator determines  his  position  by  dead-reckoning  (which 
see),  and  is,  when  properly  kept,  a complete  meteorologi- 
cal journal.  On  board  merchant  ships  the  log  is  kept  by 
the  first  officer ; on  board  men-of-war,  by  the  navigator. 
2.  In  the  board  schools  of  Great  Britain,  a 
book  for  memoranda  kept  by  the  principal  of 
the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Education  Act. 

log-butter  (log'but/er),  n.  A heavy  drag-saw 
★used  in  squaring  or  butting  the  ends  of  logs, 
log-cabin  (log'kab'in),  n.  See  log  cabin,  under 
log 1,  a. 

log-chip  (log' chip),  n.  The  board,  in  the  form 
of  a quadrant,  attached  to  a log-line.  See  log2. 
Also,  erroneously,  log-sliip. 
log-cock  (log'kok),  n.  The  pileated  woodpecker 
of  North  America,  Hylotomus  or  Ceophlceus  pile- 
atus,  more  fully  called  black  log-cock. 
loget, ».  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lodge. 
log-fish  (log'fish),  n.  The  barrel-fish,  Palinu- 
richthys  perciformis.  Also  called  rudder-fish. 
log-frame  (log'fram),  n.  A sawmill  machine 
for  cutting  timber  into  planks ; a deal-frame, 
loggan  (log'an),  n.  [Also  logan;  < log3.]  A 
logging-rock  or  rocking-stone, 
loggatt,  n.  See  logget. 

logget,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  lodge. 
logger1  (log'er),  n.  [<  log1  + -er1.]  A man 
★employed  in  getting  out  logs  or  timber  from 
the  forest,  and  sometimes  in  getting  them  down 
rivers  to  market.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

There  were  a couple  of  loggers  on  board,  in  red  flannel 
shirts,  and  with  rifles.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  110. 

logger2t  (log'er),  a.  [<  log 1 + -er,  here  used 
adjectively.  Cf.  loggy,  logy.]  Heavy ; stupid. 
Compare  loggerhead. 


My  head  too  heavy  was  and  logger 
Even  to  make  a Pettifogger. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque. 

logger3  (log'er),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  log3.  Cf.  Dan. 

logre , wag  the  tail.]  To  move  irregularly,  as 
★ a wheel  that  is  loose  on  its  axle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
loggerhead  (log'er-hed),  n.  [<  logger 2 + head.] 

1.  A blockhead;  a dunce;  a dolt ; a thickskull. 

Now  wae  be  to  you,  loggerheads, 

That  dwell  near  Castlecarry, 

To  let  awa’  sic  a bonny  lass, 

A Highlandman  to  marry. 

Lizae  Baillie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  75). 

You  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  Logerhead,  deserve  to 
have  your  Bones  well-thrash’d  with  a Fool’s  staff,  for  think- 
ing to  stir  up  Kings  and  Princes  to  War  by  such  Childish 
Arguments.  Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  Pref.,  p.  17. 

2.  A spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a long  handle, 
used  after  being  heated  for  various  purposes, 
as  to  liquefy  tar,  to  ignite  the  priming  of  a can- 
non, etc.  Also  called  logger  heat. 

Here  dozed  a fire  of  beechen  logs,  that  bred 
Strange  fancies  in  its  embers  golden-red, 

And  nursed  the  loggerhead  whose  hissing  dip, 

Timed  by  nice  instinct,  creamed  the  mug  of  flip. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam’s  Story. 

3.  A post  in  the  stern  of  a whale-boat,  with 
a bell-shaped  head,  around  which  the  har- 
poon-line passes;  a snuhbing-post. — 4.  A 
large-headed  marine  turtle  belonging  to  the 
genus  Thalassochelys,  as  the  American  logger- 
head,  T.  caouana  or  caretta,  or  the  Indian,  T. 
olivacea ; also,  the  alligator-turtle  of  the  south- 
ern United  States,  Macroclielys  lacertina. — 5. 
The  small  gray  or  Carolinian  shrike,  Lanins  lu- 
dovicianus , a bird  of  the  family  Laniidce , resi- 
dent and  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  sometimes  as  far  north  as 
New  England.  It  is  about  8J  inches  long  (the  wing 
and  tail  each  4 inches),  slate-colored  above  and  white 
below,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black  and  white,  thfe  scapu- 
lars and  upper  tail -coverts  bleached  a little,  and  each  side 
of  the  head  marked  by  a black  bar,  the  two  bars  meeting 
on  the  forehead.  The  bird  is  a geographical  race  of  the 
common  white-rumped  shrike,  L.  excubitorides,  and  its 
habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  butcher-birds. 

6.  A flycatcher.  [West  Indies.]  — 7.  The  chub. 
[Local,  Eng.]  — 8.  A kind  of  sponge  found  in 
Florida. — 9.  pi.  The  knapweed,  Centaur ea  ni- 
gra; also,  the  blue-bottle,  C.  Cy anus. —At  logger- 
heads,  engaged  in  bickerings  or  disputes;  contending 
about  differences  of  opinion  or  the  like. 

At  last  the  divine  and  the  poet,  traditionally  at  logger- 
heads,  have  a common  bond  of  suffering. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  13. 
To  fall  or  go  to  loggerheads,  to  come  to  blows, 
loggerheaded  (log'er-hed"ed),  a.  [<  loggerhead 
+ -ed2.]  Dull;  stupid;  doltish. 

You  logger-headed  and  unpolish’d  grooms ! 

What,  no  attendance?  9hak.,  T.  of  theS.,  iv.  L 128. 

loggerheat  (log'er-het),  n.  Same  as  logger- 
head. , 2. 

loggett,  n.  [Also  loggat , logat;  dim.  of  log1.]  1. 
A small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 

Like  loggets  at  a pear-tree. 

B.  Jonson , Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  5. 

2.  pi.  An  old  English  game,  played  by  fixing  a 
stake  in  the  ground  and  pitching  small  pieces 
of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest  thrower  winning ; 
skittle-pins.  It  was  at  one  time  prohibited  by 
statute,  under  Henry  VIII. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play 
at  loggats  with  them?  Shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 100. 

[I  have  seen  it  [ loggats ] played  in  different  counties,  at 
their  sheep-shearing  feasts,  where  the  winner  was  entitled 
to  a black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the 
maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a petticoat,  and 
on  condition  that  she  knelt  down  on  the  fleece  to  be  kissed 
by  all  the  rustics  present. 

Steevens,  note  on  the  above  passage.] 

loggia  (loj'a),  n. ; pi.  loggie  (-e).  [It.,  = E. 

lodge,  q.  v.]  In  Italian  arch.:  ( a ) A gallery  or 
arcade  in  a building,  properly  at  the  height  of 
one  or  more  stories,  running  along  the  front  or 
part  of  the  front  of  the  building,  and  open  on  at 
least  one  side  to  the  air,  on  which  side  is  a 
series  of  pillars  or  slender  piers.  Such  galleries  af- 
ford an  airy  and  sheltered  resting-place  or  outlook,  and  are 
very  characteristic  of  Italian  palaces.  Amongf  amous  loggie 
are  those  of  the  Vatican,  decorated  by  Raphael  and  his 
scholars.  Compare  belvedere.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
(6)  A large  ornamental  window  in  the  middle 
of  the  chief  story  of  a building,  often  projecting 
from  the  wall,  as  seen  in  old  Venetian  palaces. 
logging1  (log'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  log1,  V.] 
The  business  of  cutting  and  getting  out  logs  or 
timber  from  a forest.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 
logging2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lodging. 
logging-ax  (log'ing-aks),  n.  A heavy  ax  used 
in  cutting  off  logs. 

logging-bee  (log'ing-be),  n.  Same  as  log-roll- 
ing, 1. 
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Loggia,  Ospedale  Maggiore,  Milan. 


A logging -bee  followed  the  burning  of  the  fallow,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  bush  [Canada]  where  hands  are 
few  . . . these  gatherings  are  considered  indispensable 
[1832].  Susanna  Moodie,  Boughing  it  in  the  Bush,  II.  68. 

logging-camp  (log'ing-kamp),  n.  An  encamp- 
ment of  loggers  or  persons  engaged  in  logging 
during  winter.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 
logging-head  (log'ing-hed),  n.  In  a steam- 
engine,  the  working-beam.  E.  E.  Knight. 
logging-rock  (log'ing-rok),  n.  A roek  so  bal- 
anced on  its  base  that  it  logs  or  rocks  to  and 
fro  very  easily,  as  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
log-glass  (log'glas),  n.  A fourteen-  ox  twenty- 
eight-second  sand-glass,  used  with  the  log-line 
to  ascertain  the  speed  of  a ship.  See  log2. 
loght,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  loch1  or  lough1, 
and  of  low3. 

loghead  (log'hed),  n.  A thick-headed  or  stupid 
person;  a loggerhead.  [Rare.] 

Not  being  born  purely  a Loghead  (Dummkopf),  thou 
hadst  no  other  outlook.  Carlyle , Sartor  Besartus,  p.  113. 

log-headed  (log'hed"ed),  a.  Stupid.  Davies. 
For  well  I knewe  it  was  some  mad-heded  chylde 
That  invented  this  name,  that  the  log-headed  knave  might 
be  begilde,  R.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 

log-house  (log'hous'),  n.  See  log  house , under 
ielog1,  a. 

logic  (loj'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  logick,  logique, 
< ME.  logike,  < OF.  (and  F. ) logique  = Sp.  Idgica 
= Pg.  It.  logica,  < L.  logica,  logice,  < Gr.  Tioyinri 
(occurring  first  in  Cicero),  logic ; properly  fem. 
of  XoyiK(Sf(>L.  logicus), of  orpertainingto  speech 
or  reason  or  reasoning,  rational,  reasonable,  < 
V>yoq,  speech,  reason:  see  Logos.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
science  of  the  distinction  of  true  from  false 
reasoning,  with  whatever  is  naturally  treated  in 
connection  therewith.  See  the  phrases  below. 
The  definition  of  logic  has  been  much  disputed,  and  many 
definitions  of  the  word  have  been  given.  There  was  much 
discussion  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  of  the  questions 
whether  logic  was  a mode  of  knowing,  or  an  instrument 
of  science,  or  an  art,  or  a practical  science,  or  a specula' 
tive  science.  There  was  also  a great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  subject-matter  of  logic,  some  holding  that  it  had 
to  do  with  words,  others  that  it  treated  of  the  ens  rationis, 
or  that  which  has  its  existence  in  thought,  and  still  others 
that  it  related  to  argumentations  or  some  instrument  of 
knowing.  In  modern  times,  especially  since  Kant,  the 
real  divergence  of  conception  has  been  very  much  greater, 
one  party  holding  that  the  main  business  of  logic  consists 
in  developing  the  true  theory  of  the  process  of  cognition, 
and  a second  that  its  chief  work  is  to  separate  inferences 
into  classes  distinguished  by  their  form,  while  a third 
maintains  that  the  form  and  the  matter  of  thought  have 
to  be  evolved  together. 

Logike  hath  eke  in  his  degree 
Betwene  the  trouth  and  the  falshede 
The  pleyne  wordes  for  to  shede. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  vii. 

He  that  knoweth  reason  to  be  in  man,  and  the  same 
geven  by  the  greate  might  of  God,  must  nedes  eonfesse 
the  Logique  also  is  in  man,  and  that  onely  by  God.  For 
there  is  none  other  difference  betwixt  the  one  and  thother 
but  that  Logique  is  a Greke  worde  and  Beason  is  an  Eng- 
lishe  woorde.  . . . Logique  is  an  arte  to  reason  probably 
on  bothe  partes  of  al  matiers  that  be  putte  foorth,  so  ferre 
as  the  nature  of  every  thing  can  beare. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Buie  of  Beason  (1552). 
[Dialectic  and  organon  are  generally  synonyms  of  logic, 
though  they  have  been  variously  distinguished  at  different 
times.] 

2.  Reasoning,  or  power  of  reasoning ; ratiocina- 
tion; argumentation;  used  absolutely,  reason ; 
sound  sense. 

Ignorance  in  stilts, 

His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 

With  parrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar’s  part. 

Cowper , Task,  ii.  737. 
Abstract  logic,  the  general  theory  of  logic  (also  called 
logica  docens,  general  and  theoretical  logic) : opposed  to 
concrete  logic , or  logic  as  an  element  of  active  thought  in 
the  prosecution  of  science  (also  called  logica  utens,  spe- 
cial and  practical  logic).  The  terms  logica  utens  and  docens 
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are  derived  from  logicus  utens,  he  who  draws  conclusions, 
and  logicus  docens,  he  who  frames  demonstrations.  But 
the  corresponding  distinction  of  the  branches  of  science  is 
not  very  clear,  and  the  terms  are  often  used  vaguely  and 
incorrectly.— Acquired  logic,  or  logica  docens,  the  cor- 
rect knowledge  or  strictly  scientific  part  of  the  rules  of 
reasoning,  as  opposed  to  logica  utens , or  the  natural  fac- 
ulty of  reasoning. — Applied  logic,  rules  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  understanding  under  the  psychological  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  subjected ; that  part  of  logic  which 
shows  how  to  avoid  prejudice,  how  to  escape  various  erro- 
neous tendencies,  etc.— Aristotelian  logic.  See  Aris- 
totelian.— Artificial  logic.  ( a ) The  acquired  habit  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood ; the  science,  art,  or 
organon  of  logic : also  called  acquired  logic : opposed  to 
natural  logic  (a).  ( b ) The  science  of  the  necessary  rules 
of  thought : also  called  scientific  logic : opposed  to  natural 
logic  (c). — Calculus  of  logic.  See  calculus. — Concrete 
logic.  See  abstract  logic.—  Deductive  logic,  that  branch 
of  logic  which  takes  no  account  of  probability  or  other 
quantitative  considerations.— Formal  logic.  See  for- 
mal.— Habitual  logic.  See  habitual. — Inductive  logic, 
the  logic  of  scientific  reasoning. — Material  logic,  the 
logic  which  takes  into  account  either  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
cess of  human  cognition  or  the  matter  to  which  the  thought 
is  directed.— Natural  logic,  (a)  The  natural  faculty  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsity : also  called  native  logic, 
(b)  The  logical  doctrine  applicable  to  natural  things : op- 
posed to  the  logic  of  faith,  which  is  applicable  to  super- 
natural things  (a  distinction  used  in  discussions  on  the 
Trimty).  (c)  An  anthropological  science  which  treats  of 
the  rules  of  the  natural  use  of  the  understanding. — Ob- 
jective logic,  (a)  The  body  of  doctrines  of  which  logic 
is  built  up : also  called  systematic  logic : opposed  to  habitual 
logic,  which  is  any  individual’s  knowledge  of  those  doc- 
trines. (6)  The  logic  of  objective  thought,  or  thought  as 
it  exists  in  the  external  world,  (c)  The  science  which  ex- 
pounds the  laws  by  which  our  scientific  procedure  should 
be  governed,  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  contents,  materials, 
or  objects  about  which  our  knowledge  is  conversant.  Also 
called  material  logic.  — Particular  logic.  See  universal 
logic.  — Pure  logic,  the  general  laws  of  thought : opposed 
to  applied  or  modified  logic,  the  laws  of  logic  applicable 
to  this  or  that  kind  of  mind  as  shown  in  empirical  anthro- 
pology, such  as  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  concerning  idola. — 
Scientific  logic.  Same  as  artificial  logic  (b). — Subj  ective 
logic,  the  opposite  of  objective  logic  in  any  sense.— Subj  ec- 
tivist  logic,  or  subjectivistically  formal  logic,  a sys- 
tem of  logic  whose  only  aim  is  to  give  thought  a subjective 
agreement  with  itself,  such,  for  example,  as  the  system  of 
Mansell : opposed  to  objnctivistic  logic,  which  aims  at  rules 
for  making  or  aiding  thought  to  agree  with  the  reality.— 
To  chop  logic.  See  chop2.—  Universal  logic,  the  gen- 
eral logical  doctrine  applicable  to  all  matter : opposed  to 
particular  logic,  the  doctrine  of  the  application  of  the  for- 
mulas of  logic  to  particular  cases — for  example,  to  neces- 
sjuw,  contingent,  probable,  and  impossible  matter. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  God  the  Son  as  the  Logos 
or  Word  of  God.  [Rare.] 

The  Fathers,  rejecting  all  savour  of  a bloody  sacrifice, 
have  no  scruple  of  speaking  about  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice  in  the  other  sense ; they  call  it  a “ logic  sacrifice  ” 
(fluo-i'a  Aoyifoj),  for  the  Logos  is  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ.  * Baring-Qould , Our  Inheritance^  p.  382. 

logical  (loj'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  logic  + -al.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic;  used  or  taught 
in  logic:  as,  logical  subtleties. 

They  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  vertues,  and  natures, 
and  actions,  and  passions,  and  such  other  logicall  words. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 98. 
2.  According  to  the  principles  of  logic;  so 
stated  or  conceived,  as  an  argument,  that  the 
form  guarantees  its  validity;  unobjectionable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  logic ; consistent : as, 
logical  reasoning;  a logical  division  of  a sub- 
ject; a logical  definition.— 3.  Skilled  in  logic; 
furnished  with  logic ; given  to  considering  the 
processes  of  X'eason  as  to  their  forms  or  genera, 
and  critically  as  to  their  validity  and  cogency: 
applied  especially  to  an  analytical  mind  or  a 
methodical  habit.  — Logical  abecedarium.  See 
abecedarium. — Logical  abstraction.  See  abstraction.— 
Logical  actuality,  the  satisfying  of  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.— Logical  addition.  See  addition,  1.— 
Logical  algebra.  See  algebra.— Logical  conviction, 
intellectual  conviction;  the  settlement  of  individual  be- 
lief by  reason.— Logical  distinctness,  the  accurate  logi- 
cal analysis  of  a conception. —Logical  division,  (a)  See  di- 
vision. ( b ) The  division  of  a genus  into  species. — Logical 
induction.  See  induction,  5.— Logical  machine.  See 
machine.  —Logical  medicine,  dogmatic  or  methodic  medi- 
cine: opposed  to  empiric  medicine. — Logical  moments 
of  judgments,  the  different  modes  of  uniting  representa- 
tions into  one  consciousness.— Logical  necessity.  See 
necessity.— Logical  partt,  a species  considered  relatively 
taits  genus.— Logical  perfection,  the  perspicuity,  har- 
mony, and  completeness  of  a science  : opposed  to  material 
perfection.—  Logical  possibility,  the  possibility  of  that 
which  does  not  involve  contradiction.  — Logical  pre- 
sumption, ampliative  inference ; a scientific  induction 
or  hypothesis.— Logical  privation,  the  absence  of  a 
form  that  ought  to  he  in  a subject:  opposed  to  physical 
privation,  or  the  absence  of  a form  that  is  sometimes  in  a 
subject.— Logical  reflection,  the  comparison  of  con- 
cepts.— Logical  truth,  (a)  The  truth  of  a proposition; 
the  agreement  of  a judgment  with  the  reality.  (6)  Self- 
consistency.—  Logical  Whole,  a genus  considered  as  hav- 
ing its  species  as  parts.  =Syn.  1.  Dialectic.— 2.  Coherent, 
consistent. — 3.  Analytical,  methodical. 

II.  n.  Used  only  in  the  phrase  little  (small) 
logicals.  These  are  the  logical  doctrines  of  supposition, 
ampliation,  restriction,  distribution,  the  exponibles,  con- 
sequences, obligations,  insolubles,,  etc. 

They  [the  Utopians]  have  not  devised  one  of  all  those 
rules  of  restrictions,  amplifications,  very  wittily  invented 
in  the  small  logicals  which  here  our  children  in  every 
place  do  learn.  Sir  T.  More,  (J topia  (tr.  by  Robinson},  ii.  7. 
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logicality  (loj-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  logical  + - ity .] 
The  quality  of  being  logical  j correctness  or 
consistency  of  reasoning;  logicalness, 
logicalization  (lojU-kal-i-za'shon),  n,  [<  logi- 
calize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  logicalizing  or 
making  logical.  [Bare.] 

The  mere  act  of  writing  tends  in  a great  measure  to  the 
logicalization  of  thought.  Poe,  Marginalia,  xvi. 

logicalize  (loj'i-kal-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  logi- 
calized,  ppr.  logicalizing.  [<  logical  + - ize .] 
To  make  logical.  [Bare.] 

Thought  is  logicalized  by  the  effort  at  . . . expression. 

Poe,  Marginalia,  xvi. 
logically  (loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  According  to  logi- 
cal principles,  or  by  formally  valid  inference : 
as,  to  argue  logically. 

logicalness  (loj'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  logical. 

logic-chopping  (loj'ik-ehop''/ing),  n.  Quibbling 
or  sophistical  reasoning.  See  to  chop  logic,  un- 
der chopi,  v.  t. 

logic-fistedt,  a.  Close-fisted.  [Bare.] 

One  with  an  open-handed  freedom  spends  all  he  lays 
his  fingers  on ; another  with  a logic-fisted  grippingness 
catches  at  and  grasps  all  he  can  come  within  the  reach 
of.  Kennet,  tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  87. 

logician  (lo-jish'an),  w.  [<  logic  + -ian.]  1.  One 
who  is  skilled  in  logic  or  in  argument ; a teach- 
er or  professor  of  logic. 

First,  like  a right  cunning  and  sturdy  logician,  he  denies 
my  argument,  not  mattering  whether  in  the  major  or  mi- 
ner. Milton,  Colasterion. 

Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  Critick,  was  also  one  of  the 
best  Logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

2.  In  medieval  universities,  a student  of  arts 
in  the  second  class  or  lection;  one  who  was 
preparing  for  the  baccalaureate,  being  above 
the  summulists  and  below  the  physicians. 

logicianert  (lo-jish'an-er),  n.  [<  logician  + 
-er1.]  Same  as  logician,  1. 

There  is  no  good  logicioner  but  would  think,  I think, 
that  a syllogism  thus  formed  of  such  a thieving  major,  a 
runaway  minor,  and  a traiterous  consequent  must  needs 
prove  at  the  weakest  to  such  a hanging  argument. 

Patten  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  III.  137). 
logicize  (loj'i-siz),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  logicized, 
ppr.  logicizing.  [<  logic  + -ize.]  To  exercise 
one’s  logical  powers ; argue.  Also  spelled  logi- 
cise.  [Bare.] 

Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  logicising;  it  is  seeing  and 
ascertaining.  Carlyle. 

logicst  (loj'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  logic:  see  -ics.]  The 
science  or  principles  of  logic, 
logie  (lo'gi),  n.  [Said  to  be  named  from  one 
Logie,  its  inventor.]  An  ornament  made  of 
zinc  or  pewter  used  as  theatrical  jewelry. 
[Theatrical  slang.] 

logistt  (ld'jist),  n.  [<  LL.  logista,  (.  Gr.  H oywTyq, 
a reckoner,  an  accountant,  < hoyl&adat,  reckon, 

< Uyog,  an  account : see  Logos.]  An  expert  ac- 
*eountant.  Bailey,  1731. 

logistic  (lo-jis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  logistique, 

< Gr.  ^oytffTixdf,  skilled  in  calculating  (fem. 
1 oyianKT],  the  art  of  calculation),  < hoytcTyg,  a 
calculator,  < hoylQeadai,  compute,  < Myoc,  cal- 
culation, proportion:  see  logic,  Logos.]  I.  a. 
It.  Logical.  Berkeley. — 2.  Skilled  in  or  per- 
taining to  computation  and  calculation. 

Plato's  dislike  of  the  Sophists  extended  to  the  subjects 
which  they  taught,  and  he  is  on  many  occasions  careful 
to_  distinguish  the  vulgar  logistic  from  the  philosophical 
arithmetic.  J.  Gow,  Hist.  Greek  Mathematics. 

3.  Proportional;  pertaining  to  proportions. 
—Logistic  arithmetic. 

See  II.— Logistic  line  or 
curve,  a curve  whose  ordi- 
nates increase  arithmetically 
while  its  abscissas  increase 
geometrically.  Also  called  log- 
arithmic curve.  See  the  fig- 
ure.—Logistic  logarithm. 

S eelogarithm. — Logistic  spi- 
ral. Same  as  logarithmic  spi- 
ral. See  logarithmic. 

II.  n.  (a)  The  art  of  calculation, with  the  fin- 
gers, with  an  abacus,  with  characters,  or  other- 
wise; practical  or  vulgar  arithmetic.  (6)  Sex- 
agesimal arithmetic.— Specious  logistic,  the  art  of 
calculating  by  means  of  geometrical  constructions. 

logistical  (lo-jis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  logistic  + -al.] 
Same  as  logistic. 

logistics  (lo-jis'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  logistic:  see 
-ics.]  1.  Same  as  logistic,  especially  in  sense 
(V). — 2.  That  branch  of  military  science  which 
relates  to  the  movement  and  supplying  of  ar- 
mies, and  all  arrangements  necessary  for  and 
matters  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  cam- 
paigns, including  the  study  of  present  or  pos- 
sible fields  of  war  in  their  topographical  and 
other  relations ; according  to  some,  the  science 
of  strategy  and  arms  in  general. 


Logocyclic  Curve. 


Logistic  Curve. 


logographical 

log-line  (log'lin),  n.  [=  Sw.  loglina  = Dan.  log- 
line; as  log2  + line2.]  Naut .,  a line  or  cord, 
from  150  to  200  fathoms  in  length,  fastened  to 
the  log-chip  by  means  of  three  legs  of  cord,  and 
wound  on  a reel,  called  the  log-reel.  See  log2. 
logman  (log'man),  n.]  pi.  logmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  who  carries  logs. 

The  very  instant  that  I saw  you,  did 

My  heart  fly  to  your  service : . . . for  your  sake 

Am  I this  patient  log-man.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 67. 

2.  One  employed  in  cutting  and  conveying  logs 
to  a mill.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
log-measurer  (log'mezh^ur-er),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  gaging  logs  and  reducing  the  measure 
in  the  rough  to  board-measure,  inruuningfeet, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  losses  in  squar- 
ing, etc. 

logocracy  (log-ok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  16-yog,  word 
(see  Logos),  + Kpareiv,  govern, < icpdrog,  strength.] 
Government  by  the  power  of  words.  [Rare.] 

In  this  country  every  man  adopts  some  particular  slang- 
whanger  as  the  standard  of  his  judgment,  and  reads  every 
thing  he  writes,  if  he  reads  nothing  else  : which  is  doubt 
less  the  reason  why  the  people  of  this  logocracy  are  so  mar 
vellously  enlightened.  Irving,  Salmagundi,  xiv 

logocyclic  (log-o-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  16yog,  ratio 
proportion,  + nviclog,  circle.]  An  epithet  oc- 
curring only  in  the 
phrase  logocyclic  curve,  a 
crunodal  circular  cubic. 

It  may  be  constructed  by  in- 
creasing and  diminishing  the 
radius  vector  of  a variable 
point  on  a straight  line  by 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  point  of  the  line  near- 
est to  the  origin.  The  equation  of  the  curve  is 

(%2  + 2/2)  (2a  - x)  — a‘2%. 

It  resembles  the  folium  of  Descartes,  but  has  a rounder 
loop. 

logodaedaly  (log-o-ded'al-i),  n.  [<  LL.  logo- 
dcedalia,  < LGr.  loyodaidalio,  < Gr.  loyodaidalog, 
skilled  in  tricking  out  a speech,  < loyog,  word, 
+ daitialog,  cunningly  wrought:  see  dedal.] 
Verbal  legerdemain;  a playing  with  words,  as 
by  passing  from  one  meaning  of  them  to  an- 
other. [Rare.] 

For  one  instance  of  mere  logomachy,  I could  bring  ten 
instances  of  logodaedaly  or  verbal  legerdemain.  Coleridge. 

logogram  (log'o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  1 6yog,  word, 
+ ypappa,  a letter : see  grammar.']  1.  A word- 
sign;  a single  written  character,  or  a combi- 
nation of  characters  regarded  as  a unit,  rep- 
resenting a whole  word.  A logogram  may  he  pic- 
torial— that  is,  it  may  be  an  ideogram,  such  as  the  astro- 
nomical signs  © for  the  sun  and  ® for  the  moon ; or  it  may 
be  phonetic  in  its  immediate  origin  — that  is,  it  may  be  a 
single  letter  or  set  of  letters  standing  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  complete  word,  as  c.  for  cent,  s.  for  shilling ; or, 
lastly,  it  may  be  such  a letter  or  set  of  letters  transferred 
from  one  language  to  another,  losing  its  phonetic  value, 
but  still  representing  the  same  idea,  as  £ or  lb.  for  the 
Latin  libra,  signifying  and  pronounced  pound. 

2.  A versified  puzzle  containing  synonyms  of 
a number  of  words  derived  from  a single  word 
by  recombining  its  letters,  the  solution  de- 
pending upon  the  guessing  of  the  derived 
words  from  the  synonyms,  and  the  discovery 
from  the  former  of  the  original  word.  Thus, 
from  curtain  may  he  derived  cur,  curt,  nut,  etc.,  for  which 
may  be  used  in  the  puzzle  dog,  short , shell-fruit,  etc. 
logograph  (log'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  /.6yor,  word, 
+ ypaipeiv,  write.]  1.  A written  word;  a char- 
acter or  series  of  characters  representing  a 
word.  See  logographic,  1,  and  logography,  1. — 
2.  A word-writer;  an  instrument  for  record- 
ing spoken  sounds. 

Barlow  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for  recording  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice,  which  he  calls  a logograph. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  p.  251. 
logographer  (lo-gog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  logography 
+ -crK]  1.  In  anc.  Gr.  lit.,  a prose-writer; 
especially,  a historian.  Under  the  name  of  logog* 
raphers  are  commonly  classed  the  early  Greek  historians 
before  Herodotus.  This  school  of  writers  began  with  Cad- 
mus of  Miletus,  about  650  b.  c.,  and  continued  for  over  a 
century.  They  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  most  of 
them  were  Ionians  by  birth. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  logography. 
logographic  (log-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  loyn- 
ypatpuidg,  concerning  the  writing  of  speeches, 
< hoyoypaipoc,  a writer  of  speeches : see  logog- 
raphy. ] 1.  Pertaining  to  written  words ; con- 
sisting of  characters  or  signs  each  of  which 
singly  represents  a complete  word. 

English  is,  like  Chinese,  not  alphabetic  in  its  dress,  but 
logographic ; and  there  is  no  man  living,  in  England  or 
America,  who  has  learned  or  can  learn  to  read  it : that  is, 
to  pronounce  anything  and  everything  written  in  it. 

T.  Hill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  106. 
2.  Pertaining  to  logography. 
logographical  (log-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  logo- 
graphic  + -al.]  Same  as  logographic. 


logographically 

logographically  (log-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
logographic  manner;  by  means  of  logography. 

The  Times  is  usually  dated  from  the  1st  of  January 
1788,  but  was  really  commenced  on  the  18th  January 
1785,  under  the  title  of  The  London  Daily  Universal  Keg- 
ister,  printed  logographically.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  417. 

logography  (lo-gog'ra-fi),  n . [=  F.  logographie, 
< Gt.  loyoypatyia,  a writing  of  speeches,  prose 
or  historical  writing,  < Mtyoypatyoq,  a writer  of 
speeches,  a historian  or  prose-writer,  later  a 
secretary  or  accountant,  < Aoyoc,  a speech,  + 
ypa<peiv,  write.]  1.  A method  of  printing  in 
which  short  words  of  frequent  occurrence, 
roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc.,  are  cast  on  sin- 
gle types,  called  logotypes.  It  was  this  system  (then 
patented)  that  was  originally  used  (from  1785)  in  print- 
ing the  newspaper  which  afterward  became  the  London 
“Times.”  Logography  was  soon  abandoned,  but  there 
have  been  attempts  to  revive  it. 

2.  A method  of  reporting  speeches  word  for 
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Being.  Philo  Judseus,  using  ideas  and  language  partly  Pla- 
tonic and  partly  scriptural,  derived  especially  from  the  Sa- 
piential books,  developed  these  in  a form  that  suggests  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  St.  J ohn,  especially  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  first  distinctly  gives  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  assigning  distinct  personality  to  the  Logos. 
Some  early  Christian  writers  distinguish  between  the  Lo- 
gos as  immanent  (Aoyos  epfiiafleTos),  or  the  Divine  Reason 
still  remaining  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  the  Logos 
as  uttered  (Aoyos  irpo^optKog),  or  the  Word  sent  forth  to  the 
world. 

2.  In  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  and  the  Sto- 
ics, the  rational  principle  that  governs  and  de- 
velops the  universe. 

Taken  broadly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  may  be  said  to 
have  run  in  two  parallel  courses  — the  one  philosophical, 
the  other  theological ; the  one  the  development  of  the  Lo- 
gos as  reason,  the  other  the  development  of  the  Logos  as 
word;  the  one  Hellenic,  the  other  Hebrew. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  803. 

Spermatic  logos,  in  the  Stoic  philos.,  a principle  of  gen- 
eration resident  in  matter. 


loin-cloth 

in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  has 
been  introduced  from  the  adjoining  continent, 
especially  from  Honduras,  on  which  account  it 
lias  been  called  Campeachy  wood.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Cxealpiniacese.  This  tree  has  a crooked,  deformed 


word  without  the  use  of  stenography,  tried  in  logothete  (log'6-thet),  n.  [<  J HG&j 


the  French  National  Assembly  for  two  years 
1790—92.  It  required  the  employment  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen reporters,  each  in  succession  taking  down  a few  words 
on  paper  so  marked  as  to  show  the  proper  sequence.  It 
was  abandoned  as  cumbrous  and  liable  to  great  error, 
logogriph  (log'o-grif),  re.  [Also  logogriphe,  and 


one  who  audits  accounts,  < Gr.  Aoyof,  account 
(see  Logos),  + fferdf,  verbal  adj.  of  rmvai,  put : 
see  thesis.]  1.  Properly, an  accountant;  hence, 
an  officer  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  might 
be  (a)  the  public  treasurer,  (6)  the  head  of  any 
administrative  department,  or  (c)  the  chancel- 


erroneously  logogryph;  = F. logogriphe  = Sp.  It.  loj,  of  the  empjre 2 . In  the  Gr.  Ch. , the  chan- 
logogrifo  = Pg.  logogripho,  < Gr.  Xoyof,  word,  + cellor  or  keeper  of  the  patriarchal  seal  of  the 
ypitjiog,  a fishing-basket,  a riddle.]  A riddle,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
specifically,  a riddle  formed  by  the  arbitrary  or  1 oeotvue  (log' o-tip),  re.  [<  Gr.  hiyog,  word  (see 
confused  mingling  of  parts  or  elements, ^which  Logos),  + rvirog,  an  impression:  see  type.  ] A 


have  to  be  recombined  in  proper  order  for  the 
answer. 

The  charade  is  of  recent  birth,  and  I cannot  discover  the 
origin  of  this  species  of  logogriphes. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  389. 

logomachist  (lo-gom'a-kist),  n.  [<  logomach-y 
4-  -ist.']  One  who  contends  about  words,  or 
who  uses  words  merely  as  weapons  or  instru- 
ments of  contention. 

Nor 0 „ _ 

the  difficulties  of  human  knowledge  without  a profound 
investigation.  J.  Oiven,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  157. 

logomachy  (lo-gom'a-ki),  n.  [=  F.  logomachie 
= Sp.  logomaquici  = It.  logomachia , < LGr.  Aoyo- 
pax'La,  war  about  words,  < fayopaxog,  a fighter 
about  words,  < Gr.  loyog,  word  (see  Logos),  + 


type  on  which  are  cast  the  letters  of  a word  or 
syllable ; a single  type  used  in  place  of  several 
types.  See  logography , 1. 
log-perch  (log'perch),  n.  A percoid  fish,  Per- 
cina  caprodes,  the  largest  of  the  fresh-water 
fishes  known  in  the  United  States  as  darters 
(Etheostomince) . It  attains  a length  of  from  6 to  8 
inches,  and  is  common  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  southwest- 
ern streams.  Also  called  hogfish,  hog-molly,  and  rockfish. 

. was  Protagoras  a shallow  logomachist,  asserting  1 02-reel  ('losr'rel),  n.  Naut. , a reel  on  which  the 
titles  of  human  knowledge  without  a profound  l^g\iue\a  See  log2. 

logroll  (log'rol),v.  i.  [<  log-roll-er,  log-roll-ing .] 
To  engage  in  log-rolling  in  the  political  sense. 

In  the  Greek  epic,  the  gods  are  partisans,  they  hold 
caucuses,  they  lobby  and  log-roll  for  their  candidates. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  98. 


tidx^odai,  fight,  gdxv,  - fighfO  1 . Contention  in  log_roller  (WroHer),  re.  1.  In  a sawmill,  a 

■nrvM./lf  lYinr-nl  \T  r»T*  Q.  fiflTlt.PB +1  OT1  il.hmi  t,  WOfliS  ! R ° \ O />  . ' 


words  merely,  or  a contention  about  words ; a 
war  of  words. 

What  terrible  battles  yclep’d  logomachies  have  they  oc- 
casioned and  perpetuated  with  so  much  gall  and  ink-shed. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  2. 

2.  A game  played  with  cards  each  bearing  one 
★letter,  with  which  words  are  formed. 


steam-power  machine  for  loading  logs  upon  the 
saw-carriage. — 2.  One  of  a number  of  poli- 
ticians in  a legislative  body,  united  by  an  agree-  

ment,  implied  or  expressed,  to  further  each  the  l0gy  (io'gi  j,  a.  [Prob.  < D.  log,  heavy,  unwieldy, 


Branch  with  Fruit*  of  Logwood  ( Hamatoxylum  Campechianum >. 
a,  inflorescence  ; b,  flower. 

stem,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  with 
crooked,  irregular  branches  armed  with  strong  thorns. 

2.  The  wood  of  this  tree.  It  is  of  a firm  texture 
and  a red  color,  whence  the  name  bloodwood,  and  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing,  and  its 
coloring  matter  is  derived  from  a principle  called  hema- 
toxylin. Logwood  contains,  besides,  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid, 
salts  of  potash,  a little  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxid 
of  iron,  and  manganese.  It  is  employed  in  calico-printing 
to  give  a black  or  brown  color,  and  also  in  the  preparation 
of  some  lakes.  An  extract  of  logwood  is  used  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent. 

3.  The  blue  wood,  Condaliopsis  Mucronata. 
— Bastard  logwood,  Acacia  Berteriana,  a tree  of  J amaica. 
—Campeachy  logwood.  See  def.  l.— Logwood-black. 
See  black. — Logwood-blue,  a color  produced  by  logwood- 
extract  on  wool  mordanted  with  alum  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar. It  is  similar  in  tone  to  indigo-blue.  The  same  color 
is  produced  on  cotton  mordanted  with  acetate  of  copper, 
but  is  now  seldom  used,  on  account  of  itsfugitive  character. 


other’s  schemes  in  consideration  of  a return  in 
kind ; a person  habitually  addicted  to  political 
log-rolling.  [U.  S.] 


logomania  (log-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A<5-  log-roning.  Lu*  - A •••  f 

A word  J Logos),  + ’ gar  la,  madness:  see  1.  A jounng  of 


mania.)  Aphasia  in  its  most  general  sense 
logometer1  (lo-gom'e-ter), re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hoyog, 
ratio,  proportion  (see  Logos),  + j uerpov,  mea- 
sure: see  meter2.]  1.  A logarithmic  scale.  The 
natural  numbers,  generally  from  one  power  of  10  to  another, 

are  laid  down  at  distances  along  the  scale  from  a fixed  point 
proportional  to  their  logarithms.  In  1’almers  computing 
scale,  made  about  1845,  there  was  a circle  turning  In  its 
plane  in  a fixed  circle,  and  the  limbs  of  both  were  di- 
vided logarithmically,  the  numbers  from  100  to  1000  occu- 
pying the  circumference.  It  was  a very  useful  instrument. 

Nystrom’s  calculator  had  curves  engraved  upon  a metallic 
disk,  and  an  arm  with  graduations  on  its  edge  turned  about 
the  center  of  the  disk.  The  “magic  square”  sold  In  New 
York  about  1883  was  a square  divided  into  square  com- 
partments, and  was  equivalent  to  a long  scale  cut  up  into 
many  equal  pieces  placed  side  by  side;  and  the  measure- 
ment was  made  by  the  two  edges  of  a square  card  or  bit  of 
paper.  It  was  cheap  and  useful. 

2.  A scale  for  measuring  chemical  equivalents. 
logometer2  (log-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < log 2 + 

Gr.  perpov,  measure:  see  meter2.]  A patent  log 
for  ships. 

logometric  (log-6-met'rik),  a.  [As  logometer 1 
+ -ic;  cf.  metric .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a logom- 
eter used  in  ascertaining  or  measuring  chemical 
equivalents:  as,  a logometric  scale. 
logometricai  (log-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  logomet-  log-scale  (log  jS'kal) 
ric  + - al .]  Same  as  logometric. 

Logos  (log' os),  n.  [<  L.  logos,  < Gr.  Uyog,  that 
which  is  said  or  spoken,  a word,  saying,  speech, 
also  the  power  of  the  mind  manifested  in  speech, 
reason,  account,  reference,  analogy,  proportion, 
ratio,  condition,  etc.,  in  N.  T.  6 A dyog,  the  Rea- 
son or  Word  (as  a person)  (see  def.),  < teyeiv, 
speak,  say,  tell,  = L.  legere,  read : see  legend,  lec- 
ture. Hence  logic, etc.]  1.  In  theol.,  the  Divine 
Word;  the  transcendent  Divine  Reason  as  ex- 
pressed in  a distinct  personality;  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Trinity,  both  before  and  after  the 
incarnation:  so  called  as  expressing  God  both  to 

God  himself  and  to  his  creatures,  as  language  ex- *logs.  / 

presses  reason  and  as  reason  is  expressed  by lan- 
guage.  The  word  Logos  (Xoyos)  is  used  by  Plato  of  rea- 
son aB  a manifestation  of  or  emanation  from  the  Supreme 


forces  for  the  purpose  of  handling  logs : (o)  Tor 
rolling  the  logs  into  heaps  for  burning  after  the  trees  have 
been  felled  to  clear  the  land.  Sometimes  many  neighbors 
were  invited  to  assist,  and  amerrymaking  followed.  (5)  In 
lumbering,  for  rolling  logs  into  a stream,  where  they  are 
bound  together  and  floated  down  to  the  mills,  (c)  For  col- 
lecting logs  for  building  purposes.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 


slow,  stupid,  akin  to  E.  lop1.  Cf.  equiv.  loggy .] 
Heavy;  slow;  stupid.  Bartlett.  [Local,  U.  8.] 

lohoch  (lo'hok),  n.  Same  as  loch2. 

loignet,  n.  [ME.  loigne  (also  lime,  lewne,  E. 
lune,  q.  v.),  < OF.  loigne,  longe,  < ML.  longia, 
longea,  < L.  longus,  long : see  long.)  A length 
of  cord;  specifically,  in  falconry,  a strip  of 
leather  attached  to  the  foot  of  a bird  of  prey 
when  not  secure  in  its  perch. 


Other  rude  pleasures  were  more  truly  characteristic  of  Joimic  (loi'mik),  a.  [Prop.  *lcemic,  < Gr.  Zoi/undg, 
their  [Kentuckians']  local  environments— the  log-rolling  pestilential,<  totudg,  plague.]  Pertaining  to  the 

rnmTy'partiesof^iax-puUersland^the^orndiuskh^gat'nig^b  plague  or  to  pestilentiaf  diseases  Thomas. 
fall.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  554.  loimography  (loi-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [Prop.  Icemog- 

B raphy,  < Gr.  foiyog,  plague,  + -yga^la,  < ypafeiv, 
write.]  A description  or  history  of  the 


Hence — 2.  Mutual  aid  given  by  persons  to  one 
another  in  carrying  out  their  several  schemes 
or  gaining  their  individual  ends:  used  espe- 
cially of  politicians  and  legislators.  [U.  S.] 

As  will  be  seen  subsequently,  I do  not  think  that  cor- 
ruption, in  its  grosser  forms,  is  rife  at  Washington.  When 
it  appears,  it  appears  chiefly  in  the  milder  form  of  recip- 
rocal jobbing  or  (as  it  is  called)  log-rolling. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  1. 156. 

Another  general  delusion  is  the  belief  in  log-rolling.  The 
topic  is  well  worn  and  needs  few  remarks.  If  by  log-rolling 
is  meant  that  reviewers  praise  people  in  hopes  of  being 
praised  in  turn,  then  the  taunt  is  empty.  Few  people  are 
quite  so  very  mean  or  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 
log-roll  in  that  sense.  The  American,  XVII.  350. 

u n.  A table  showing  the 

quantity  of  lumber  one  inch  thick,  board-mea- 
sure, obtainable  from  a round  log,  the  length 
and  the  diameter  beneath  the  bark  being  given. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

log-slate  (log'slat),  m.  Naut.,  a double  slate, 
marked  and  ruled  on  its  inner  side,  like  a log- 
book, on  which  the  log  is  first  recorded.  The 
entries  are  daily  copied  from  the  slate  into  the  log-book. 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  slate  has  been  replaced  by 
a paper  book,  so  as  to  preserve  the  original  record, 
log-turner  (log'ter'/ner),  re.  In  a sawmill,  a 
machine  for  moving  a log  sidewise  upon  the 
saw-carriage.  It  consists  of  a steam-cylinder  with  a 
long  piston-rod,  the  end  of  which  engages  and  turns  the 

, [<  log 1 + wood1:  so 

called  because  imported  in  logs.  Cf . barwood.  ] 
1.  A tree,  Hsematoxylum  Campechianum,  found 


or  of  pestilential  diseases.  Dunglison  ; Thomas. 
loimology  (loi-mol'o-ji),  re.  [Prop.  Icemology,  < 
Gr.  ?ioiy6g,  plague,  4-  - "Koyia , < llyuv,  speak : see 
-ology.)  The  sum  of  human  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  plague  or  concerning  plagues  or 
pestilential  diseases.  Dunglison ; Thomas. 
loin  (loin),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  loyne,  Sc. 
lungie,  lunyie;  < ME.  loine,  < OF.  logne,  longe, 
loin,  F.  longe,  a loin,  as  of  veal,  < LL.  Humbea, 
fern,  (or  neut.  pi.  1)  of  *lumbeus,  adj.,  < L.  lum- 
lus  (>  It.  lornbo  = Sp.  lomo  = Pg.  lombo  = F. 
lombes,  pi. ),  loin ; perhaps  = AS.  lenden,  etc. , 
loin:  see  lende1.)  The  part  of  an  animal  which 
lies  between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  on  each 
side  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ilium  or  haunch- 
bone  ; one  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  lumbar 
region:  commonly  used  in  the  plural  (often 
figuratively,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
body  being  the  seat  of  the  generative  faculty 
and  a symbol  of  strength),  except  as  the  name 
of  a piece  of  meat  from  the  lumbar  region  of 
an  animal,  as  a loin  of  veal. 

My  little  finger  shall  he  thicker  than  my  father’s  loins. 
...  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I will  chas- 
tise you  with  scorpions.  1 Ki.  xii.  10, 11. 

Brave  son.  derived  from  honourable  loins ! 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1.  322. 

loin-cloth  (loin 'kl  6th),  re.  A piece  of  stuff, 
skin,  or  other  material  worn  as  clothing  about 
the  loins,  or  more  exactly  about  the  hips. 


Loiseleuria 
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Loiseleuria  (loi-se-lu'ri-a),  ft.  [NL.  (Desvaux, 
1813),  named  after  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  a 
French  botanist.)  A genus  of  ericaeeous  plants, 
tribe  Phyllodocese,  characterized  by  a cam- 
panulate  corolla,  on  which  the  five  stamens  are 
inserted,  and  by  having  the  leaves  opposite. 
There  is  but  one  species,  L.  procumbens,  a small,  depressed, 
evergreen,  shrubby  plant,  much  branched  and  tufted,  bear- 
ing a small  cluster  of  white  or  rose-colored  flowers  from  a 
terminal  scaly  bud.  The  plant  is  found  on  the  alpine  sum- 
mits of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions. It  is  called  alpine  or  trailing  azalea.  See  azalea , 3. 

loiter  (loi'ter),  v.  [<  ME.  loitren,  < 01).  D. 
leuteren,  linger,  loiter,  trifle;  cf.  OD  .loteren,  de- 
lay; LG.  luderen  = G.  dial,  loddern,  lottern,  be 
sluggish ; AS.  loddere,  a beggar,  = MLG.  lodder 
= Icel.  loddari,  a worthless  fellow;  AS.  lod/rung, 
trifling,  nonsense,  = OHG.  lotar,  empty,  idle, 
MHG.  loter,  G.  lotter,  in  comp.,  loose,  worthless, 
lotter-bube,  a worthless  fellow;  perhaps  ult.  con- 
nected with  lout1.']  I.  intrans.  To  linger;  be  un- 
duly slow  in  moving ; delay ; be  dilatory ; spend 
time  idly. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  f 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  48. 
=Svn.  To  lag,  tarry,  saunter,  dilly-dally. 

11.  trans.  To  consume  or  waste,  as  time, 
idly  or  carelessly : used  with  away : as,  he  loi- 
tered away  most  of  his  leisure. 

loiterer  (loi'ter-er),  n.  One  who  loiters;  an 
idler. 

Ye  lords,  I say,  that  live  like  loiterers,  look  well  to  your 
office.  Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

loitering (loi'ter-ing),  p.  a.  1.  Delaying;  idle. 
— 2f.  Causing  delay ; inducing  idleness. 


Let  it  [a  set  form  of  prayer}  be  granted  to  some  people 
while  they  are  babes  in  Christian  guifts,  were  it  not  bet- 
ter to  take  it  away  soone  after,  as  we  do  loitering  books 
and  interlineary  translations  from  children  ? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

loiteringly  (loi'ter-iug-li),  adv.  In  a loitering 
manner;  as  a loiterer, 
loitersackt,  ».  A lazy  loitering  fellow. 


If  the  loitersacke  be  gone  springing  into  a taverne,  lie 
fetch  him  reeling  out. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie.  (llalliu'dl.) 
lokt, n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lock1. 
lokenestert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lockchester. 
lokdoret,  ft.  [ME.:  see  lockchester  and  lugdore.] 
A certain  worm. 

loke1  (lok),  n.  [<  ME.  "loke,  < AS.  loca,  a bar, 
bolt,  an  inclosure:  see  lock f,  ».]  1.  A wicket; 
hatch. — 2.  A close  narrow  lane ; a cul-de-sac. 
— 3.  A private  road  or  path.  [ProV.  Eng.  in 
all  uses.] 

lokeG,  lokent.  Middle  English  forms  of  the 
past  participle  of  lock1. 

loke2,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  lock?. 
loke3f,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  look1. 
loke4t,  n.  [ME.,  also  lok,  lake,  lak,  lac,  < AS.  lac, 
sport,  play,  contest,  also  a gift,  sacrifice : see 
lake",  n .]  1.  Play  ; sport:  same  as  lake2, 1. — 

2.  A gift ; an  offering, 
lokeway  (lok'wa),  n.  Same  as  loke1,  2. 

My  house  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a lokeway  leading 
from to . N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  191. 


[NL.,  < Loligo  + 
P.  P.  Carpenter. 
[NL.]  Same  as 


Loligid®  (lo-lij'i-de),  n.  pi. 

-idee.']  Same  as  Loliginidce. 

Loliginei  (lol-i-jin'e-i),  ft.  pi. 

Loliginidce. 

Loliginidse  (lol-i-jin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Loligo  ( Loli - 
gin-)  + -idee.']  A family  of  deca- 
cerous  cephalopods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Loligo,  with  eyes  cov- 
ered by  a transparent  extension 
of  the  cephalic  integument  and 
lidless,  arms  of  the  fourth  pair 
hectocotylized,  and  an  internal 
corneous  gladius.  In  these  squids 
or  calamaries  the  body  is  conical,  taper- 
ing behind;  the  fins  are  large,  sometimes 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body ; 
the  tentacular  arms  have  four  rows  of 
suckers  toward  the  end,  the  others  two ; 
and  the  cuttle  is  slim  and  flattened.  The 
living  genera  are  Loligo,  Loliolus,  Loli- 
guncvla  and  Sepioteuthis.  See  calamary 
and  squid. 

Lollginoidea  (lo-lij-i-noi'de-a), 
ft.  pi.  [NL.,  < Loligo  ( Loligin -) 

+ -oidea.]  A superfamily  of  de- 
caeerous  cephalopods,  with  lid- 
less eyes  covered  by  a transpa- 
rent extension  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  an  in- 
ternal corneous  gladius,  and  arms  of  the  fourth 
pair  hectocotylized. 

Loligo  (lo-li'go),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  loligo,  a cuttle- 

fish.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Loligin- 
id(B.  L.  vulgaris  is  the  common  European  squid. 
L.  pealei,  L.  galei,  and  L.  brevis  are  American 
species. 


loligopsid  (lol-i-gop'sid),  ».  A squid  of  the 
family  Loligopsidce. 

Loligopsid®  (lol-i-gop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Loligopsis  + -idee.]  A family  of  decacerous 
cephalopods  of  slender  form,  with  small  head, 
large  fins,  non-retractile  tentacles,  suckers  two- 
rowed,  and  siphon  without  valves.  The  lead- 
ing genera  are  Loligopsis,  Leachia,  Pyrgopsis, 
Taonius,  and  Cranchia.  Also  called  Taoniulce 
and  Cranchiidce. 

Loligopsin®  (loFi-gop-sI'ne),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Loligopsis  + -ince.]  The  Loligopsidce  as  a sub- 
family of  Teuthidce. 

Loligopsis  (lol-i-gop'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Loligo  + 
Gr.  dipig,  look,  appearance.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Loligopsidce. 

loliont  (lo'li-on),  ».  [<  L.  lolium,  darnel:  see 

Lolium.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Lolium;  darnel; 
tares. 

They  had  no  pleasure  to  hear  the  Scribes  and  the  Phar- 
isees ; they  stank  in  their  nose ; their  doctrine  was  unsa- 
vory; it  was  of  lotions,  of  decimations  of  aniseed,  and 
cummin,  and  such  gear.  Latimer,  Works,  I.  200. 

Lolium  (lol'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
< L.  lolium , darnel,  cockle,  tares.]  A genus  of 
grasses  of  the  tribe  Hordeese,  type  of  the  sub- 
tribe  Loliese.  It  is  characterized  by  the  several-flowered 
spikelets,  which  are  in  two  ranks,  alternate  sessile,  and 
with  their  edges  facing  the  axis  of  the  spike.  About 
six  species  are  recognized  by  modern  authors ; they 
are  native  in  Europe,  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  but  they  have  been  introduced  in  many  other 
places.  L.  perenne,  the  ray-  or  rye-grass,  is  a good  pasture- 
or  meadow-grass.  The  best  variety  is  called  Italian  rye- 
grass. L.  temvlentum,  the  darnel,  or  bearded  darnel,  has 
been  supposed  to  have  noxious  properties,  to  which  the 
name  temulentum,  drunken,  alludes.  See  darnel . 

loll  (lol),  v.  [<  ME.  lollen , lounge,  limp  about, 
rest,  also  flap,  wag,  < MD.  lollen , sit  over  the 
fire.  Akin  to  lull:  s eelull.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
lie  or  lean  at  ease ; recline  or  lean  idly,  or  in  a 
careless  or  languid  attitude. 

He  that  lolleth  is  lame  other  his  leg  out  of  ioynte. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  215. 

Folding  our  hands  within  our  arms,  we  both  lolled  upon 
the  counter.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  56. 

Fortune  is  . . . seen  ...  as  often  trundling  a wheel- 
barrow as  lolling  in  a coach  and  six. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxx. 

Rupert  gave  her  a glance  most  bewitchingly  tender, 

Loll'd  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  toes  on  the  fender. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  38. 

2.  To  hang  loose  and  extended,  as  the  tongue 
protruded  from  the  mouth  of  a dog  or  a cow. 

His  chyn  with  a chol  fjowl]  lollede. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 224. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat 

With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet. 

Dryden. 

The  dreary  black  sea  weed  lolls  and  wags. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  hang  up  or  out;  allow  to 
hang  out,  as  the  tongue. 

Hit  hath  ytake  fro  Tyborne  twenty  stronge  theeues ; 

Ther  lewede  theeues  ben  lollid  vp  loke  how  thei  been 
sauede ! Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  131. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around,  and  lolled  their  fawning 
tongues.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fondle;  dandle.  [North.  Eng.] 

He  loll'd  her  in  his  arms. 

He  lull'd  her  on  his  breast. 

North  Country  Ballads.  ( Halliwell .) 

3.  To  box  (one’s  ears).  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4f.  To 
utter  unctuously. 

The  sun  shine  of  the  Word,  this  he  extoll’d ; 

The  sun-shine  of  the  Word,  still  this  he  lold. 

Cotgrave,  Wits  Interpreter  (1671),  p.  288.  ( Nares .) 

lollt  (lol),  n.  [<  loll , v.]  If.  One  who  lounges 
and  lolls  about ; a loafer. 

Then  let  a knaue  be  known  to  he  a knaue,  . . . 

A lobbe  a loute,  a heavy  loll  a logge. 

Breton,  Pasquil’s  Madcappe,  p.  10.  (Davies.) 

2.  A pet ; a spoiled  child ; a child  that  is  much 
fondled.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lollard1  (lol'ard),  n.  [<  ME.  Lollard  (ML. 
Lollardus ),  < MD.  Lollaerd , one  who  mumbles 
prayers  and  hymns,  whence  a name  applied  to 
a semi-monastic  sect  in  Brabant  (see  def.),  this 
name  being  subsequently  transferred  in  Eng- 
lish to  the  followers  of  Wyclif ; with  suffix  -aerd 
(E.  - ard ),  < lollen,  sing  softly,  hum : see  lull.  In 
form  and  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  confused 
in  ME.  with  toiler,  an  idler,  a vagabond:  see 
toiler.']  1 . One  of  a semi-monastic  society  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
which  originated  at  Antwerp  about  1300.  Also 
called  Cellite. — 2.  One  of  the  English  followers 
of  Wyclif,  adherents  of  a wide-spread  movement, 
partly  political  and  socialistic,  and  in  some  re- 
spects anticipating  Protestantism  and  Puritan- 
ism, in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


They  were  also  called  Bible  men,  from  their  reverence  for 
the  Bible.  They  differed  on  some  points  both  among  them- 
selves and  from  Wyclif,  but  in  the  main  condemned  the 
use  of  images  in  churches,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of 
saints,  the  temporal  lordship  of  the  clergy,  the  hierarchi- 
cal organization,  papal  authority,  religious  orders,  eccle- 
siastical decorations,  the  ceremony  of  the  mass,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  waging  of  wars,  and  capital 
punishment.  Some  of  them  engaged  in  seditious  proceed- 
ings, and  they  were  severely  persecuted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  especially  after  the  adoption  of  a special 
statute  (“De  hseretico  comburendo  ”)  against  them  in  1401. 
Lollards  were  very  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  perhaps  formed  later  part  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
lollard2  (lol'ard),  n.  [<  loll  + -ard,  after  Lol- 
lard1 and  toiler. ] One  who  lolls ; an  idler. 

A lollard  indeed  over  his  elbow-cushion  in  almost  the 
seventh  part  of  forty  or  fifty  years  teaches  them  scarce 
the  Principles  of  Religion.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

Lollardism(lol'ar-dizm),  n.  [< Lollard 1 + -ism.] 
Same  as  Lollardy. 

Lollardist  (lol'ar-dist),  a.  [<  Lollard1  + -isf.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Lollards, 
or  of  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Thomas  Latimer  of  Braybrooke,  and 
several  others  had  chaplains  who  were  Lollardist  preach- 
ers. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  811. 

Lollardryt  (lol'ard-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  lollardrie;  <. 
Lollard1  + -rip]  Same  as  Lollardy. 

I shall  do  my  entier  payne  and  diligence  to  put  awey, 
cesse,  and  destruye,  all  maner  heresies  and  errours,  clepid 
openly  lollardries,  within  my  bailly. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  417. 

Lollardy  (lol'ar-di),  «.  [<  ME.  Lollardie;  < Lol- 
lard1 + -i/3.]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of 
the  Lollards. 

Causeth  for  to  bringe 
This  new  secte  of  lollardie. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 
Lollardy  was  smouldering  in  secret ; the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  nation  were  wearily  borne. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 335. 

loller  (lol'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  toller , lollere;  < loll  + 
-er1.]  1.  One  who  lolls;  an  idler;  a vagabond; 
a loafer. 

For  alle  that  han  here  hele  and  here  eyen  syghte, 

And  lymes  to  laborye  with,  and  lolleres  lyf  vsen, 
Lyuen  a-3ens  godes  lawe.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  103. 
One  of  the  fashionable  loiters  by  profession. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Griselda,  xi.  (Davies.) 

2f.  A Lollard.  See  Lollard 1,  etymology  and 
definition. 

“ I smelle  a loller  in  the  wynd,”  quod  he. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Shipman’s  Tale,  L 12. 
lolling  (lol'ing),^?.  a.  Hanging  down;  leaning 
or  lying  at  ease. 

It  is  their  common  vse  to  shaue  or  els  to  sheare 
Their  heads,  for  none  in  all  the  land  long  lolling  locks 
doth  weare.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  387. 

lollingite,  n.  See  loellingite. 
lollingly  (lol'ing-li),  adv.  In  a lolling  manner. 
She  (Doorga]  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she  car- 
ries the  skull  of  a giant ; her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
lollingly  from  the  mouth.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  ii. 

lollipop,  ».  See  lollypop. 
lollock  (lol'ok),  m.  [Cf.  lolly1.]  A lump  or  large 
piece.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lollop  (lol'op),  v.  i.  [<  loll,  with  term,  appar. 
as  in  dallop,  wallop.]  To  loll  or  lounge  idly ; 
move  heavily  or  he  tossed  about.  [Colloq., 
Eng.] 

Next  in  lollop'd  Sandwich,  with  negligent  grace, 

For  the  sake  of  a lounge,  not  for  love  of  a place. 

Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  Placebook  for  the  Year  1745. 
For  four  long  hours,  therefore,  we  lolloped  about  in  the 
trough  of  a heavy  sea,  the  sails  flapping  as  the  vessel 
rolled.  Lady  Brasses),  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 

lollopy  (lol'op-i),  a.  lollop  + -y1.]  Given  to 
lounging  or  lolling.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 
loll-poop  (lol'pop),  ft.  A lazy  lounging  fellow. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lollpoopt  (lol'pop),  v.  i.  [<  loll-poop,  ft.]  To  loll 
or  lounge ; act  lazily. 

And  now  to  view  the  loggerhead, 

Cudgell’d  and  lolpooping  in  bed. 

Homer's  Ilias  Burlesqu’d  (1722).  (Nares.) 

lolly1  (lol'i),  ».  [A  dial,  word  of  various  trivial 
applicatious,  esp.  in  comp.,  as  in  lollybanger, 
lollypop,  loblolly,  etc.]  1.  A lump  or  lumpish 
mixture : a sense  indicated  by  the  compounds 
lollybanger,  lollypop,  loblolly,  and  the  variant 
lollock. — 2.  Soft  ice  ground  up  by  the  rubbing 
of  floes  together. 

lolly2  (lol'i),  pi.  lollies  (-iz).  [Cf.  lolly1.] 
A titmouse:  as,  the  black-capped  lolly,  Pams 
major.  [Local,  Eng.] 

lollybanger  (lol'i-bang-er),  ».  Very  thick 
gingerbread  enriched  with  raisins.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lollypop,  lollipop  (lol'i-pop),  ft.  [<  lolly1  + 
pop.]  1 . A coarse  sweetmeat,  made  of  sugar 


lollypop 

and  treacle,  usually  with  the  addition  of  butter 
and  flour;  taffy.  [Eng.] 

The  pallid  countenance  . . . indicated  too  surely  the 
irreclaimable  and  hopeless  votary  of  lollypop— the  opium- 
eater  of  school-boys.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ix. 

I would  . . . never  give  those  children  lollypop,  nor 
pegtop, . . . nor  the  theatre  characters,  nor  the  paint-box 
to  illuminate  the  same.  Thackeray , Lovel  the  Widower,  i. 

2.  pi.  Sweets;  bonbons;  candies.  [Eng.] 

“Hard-bake,”  “almond  toffy,”  “halfpenny  lollipops 
“black  balls,”  the  cheaper  “bulls’  eyes,”  and  “squibs” 
are  all  made  of  treacle. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  215. 

Perambulating  venders  of  lollypops  and  drinks  jostled 
against  each  other,  while  gypsies  were  wending  their  way 
in  and  out  telling  fortunes. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  163. 

loma  (lo'ma),  n. ; pi.  lomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < 
LGr.  loga,  Wu,  fringe.]  In  ornith.j', a lobe,  flap, 
margin,  or  fringe  bordering  the  toe  of  a bird. 
This  membranous  bordering  may  be  continuous,  consti- 
tuting  the  loma  continuum,  or  lobed  or  scalloped,  the  loma 
lobatum.  A toe  furnished  with  lomata  is  called  digitus  lo- 
matinus. 

Lomandra  (lo-man'dra),  n.  [NL.  (Labillar- 
diere,  1804),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  circular  anthers ; < LGr.  l&fia,  hem, 
fringe,  + Gr.  avrjp  ( avdp -),  a male  (mod.  bot. 
a stamen).]  A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  of  the  family  Liliacese,  the  type  of 
the  tribe  Loiuaudress.  It  is  characterized  by  a very 
short  or  creeping  rootstock,  leafy  stems,  often  branched, 
and  dioecious  flowers  in  paniculate  heads  or  dense  spikes, 
the  pistillate  with  a three-celled  ovary  containing  three 
ovules.  There  are  29  species,  growing  in  Australia,  one 
of  which  has  been  reported  from  New  Caledonia  ; all  are 
rush-like  herbs,  with  rigid  linear  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
The  genus  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  Xerotes 
given  to  it  by  Robert  Brown  in  1810,  which  has  to  give 
way  under  the  rule  of  priority. 

Lomandress  (lo-man'dre-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Labil- 
lardiSre,  1804),  < Lomandra  + -eie.]  A tribe 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Lilia - 
cere.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  glume-like  or  membranous,  or  the  inner  set 
small  and  petaloid,  and  versatile  anthers  attached  at  the 
back.  The  tribe  includes  4 genera,  of  which  Lomandra 
is  the  type,  and  43  species,  all  but  one  confined  to  Aus- 
tralia. This  group  was  formerly  placed  in  the  family 
J uncacese,  as  allied  to  the  rushes,  but  the  latest  revisions 
indicate  a closer  affinity  with  the  lily  family. 

Lomaria  (lo-ma'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 
1809),  < LGr.  auim,  hem,  fringe,  + -aria.]  A 
name  given  to  certain  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
having  the  sori  linear  in  a continuous  band 
next  the  midrib  of  the  pinnae  in  the  fertile 
frond,  the  indusium  formed  of  the  revolute 
margin  of  thefrond,  and  the  fronds  dimorphous. 
They  are  to  be  referred  for  the  most  part  to  the  genera 
Stegania  and  Struthiopterig.  See  hard-fern. 
lomarioid  (lo-ma 'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Lomaria  + 
-oid.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  Lomaria. 

lomastome  (ld'ma-stom),  n.  and  a.  [<  LGr. 
lieu  a,  hem,  fringe,  + cropa,  mouth.]  I.  n.  In 
conch.,  a member  of  any  one  of  several  differ- 
ent groups  of  Helicidw,  as  Helix  carascalensis, 
H.  metaformis,  etc.,  having  the  peristome  re- 
flected. 

II.  a.  Having  a reflected  lip  or  border  of  the 
peristome,  as  a snail, 
lomata,  n.  Plural  of  loma. 
lomatine  (lo'ma-tin),  a.  [<  LGr.  loma,  hem, 
fringe:  see  loma.]  Margined,  fringed,  or  lo- 
bate,  as  the  toes  of  a bird.  See  loma.  Coues. 
Lombard1  (lorn 'bard,  formerly  lum'  bard),  n.  and 
a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Lumbard;  < ME.  Lom- 
bard, Lombard,  < OF.  Lombard,  Lombart,  F.  Lom- 
bard = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Lombardo  (ML.  Lombardus, 
after  Rom.),  aLombard  (in  OF.  and  ME.  usually 
a Lombard  or  any  Italian  trading  in  France  or 
England),  < L.  Longobardus,  Langobardus,  usu- 
ally in  pi.  Longobardi,  Langobardi,  Gr.  Aayy68ap- 
<5 oi,  AayylpapSoi,  A oyylfiapSoi,  a people  of  north- 
ern Germany  west  of  the  Elbe,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  who  in  later  times  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy, 
called  thence  Lombardy  ; appar.  ‘Long-beards’ 
(AS.  Langbeardas,  Icel.  Langbardhar),  < OTeut. 
(OHG.)  lang,  = E.  long,  + bart  = E.  beard. 
Some  take  the  second  element  to  be  MHG.  barte, 
an  ax  (the  same  as  the  second  element  of  hal- 
berd, q.  v. ).  See  also  quot.  from  Smith’s  Class. 
Diet.  Hence  Lombard12.]  I.  n.  A native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Lombardy  in  Italy  j more 
specifically,  a member  of  the  Germanic  tribe 
(Longobards)  who  about  A.  D.  568,  under  Al- 
boin,  conquered  the  part  of  northern  Italy  still 
called  Lombardy,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
that  name,  which  was  afterward  extended  over 
a much  larger  territory,  and  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  Charlemagne  in  774. 
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Paulus  Diaeonus,  who  was  a Lombard  by  birth,  derives 
-their  name  of  Longobardi  from  their  long  beards ; but  mod- 
ern critics  reject  this  etymology,  and  suppose  the  name  to 
have  reference  to  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
inasmuch  as  Borde.  signifies  in  Low  German  a fertile  plain 
on  the  bank  of  a river,  and  there  is  still  a district  in  Mag- 
deburg called  the  lange  Borde.  Smith's  Class.  Diet. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the 
Lombards. 

And  stern  and  sad  (so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  look’d  the  Lombard  piles. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

Lombard  as  applied  to  any  art  is  an  absolute  misnomer, 
if  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  barbarous  tribes  who 
crossed  the  Alps  under  Albonius,  . . . since  they,  like  the 
Goths,  were  ignorant  and  unlettered.  It  was  not  because 
the  new  style  of  architecture,  which  sprang  up  in  Italy 
during  their  dominion,  originated  with  them,  that  the 
name  of  Lombard  was  applied  to  the  manner  of  building 
then  prevalent,  but  because  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
ern as  well  as  the  northern  Italian  provinces  were  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Lombardy. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  x. 
Lombard  architecture,  the  local  form  which  the  Ro- 
manesque style  of  architecture  assumed  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  characteristic  of  the  buildings  erected  from  the  end 
of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  constituting  a connecting-link  between  the  Roman 
architecture  of  Italy  and  the  medieval  styles  of  more  north- 
ern countries.  The  style  was  molded  particularly  by  Byz- 
antine influences,  but  was  not  unmodified  by  the  north- 
ern intellectual  element  brought  in  by  the  Lombardic 
conquerors.  A feature  of  the  early  Lombard  architecture 
is  the  artistic  development  of  the  vault,  that  constructive 
member  which  was  destined  to  become  the  formative 
principle  of  medieval  styles  in  general.  In  Lombard 
monuments,  pillars  consisting  of  several  shafts  arranged 
round  a central  mass,  and  buttresses  of  small  projection, 
appear  to  have  been  employed  very  early.  The  use  of  the 
dome  to  surmount  the  junction  of  the  choir,  nave,  and 
transepts  is  frequent. 

Lombard2  (lom'bard,  formerly  lum'bard),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  Lumbard  (>  lumber 3,  q.  y.)j 
< ME.  lumbard  = OD.  lombaerd , a broker,  lom- 
baerde , a broker’s  shop,<  OF.  lombard , a broker, 
lombarde , a broker’s  shop : so  called  from  the 
numerous  Lombards  or  Italians  in  England  who 
were  engaged  in  money-lending:  see  Lombard L 
Cf.  lumber^ .]  If.  A banker  or  money-broker  or 
-lender.  The  Lombards  were  the  original  occupants  of 
Lombard  Street,  now  the  financial  center  of  London,  the 
name  of  which  is  used  to  signify  in  general  the  London 
money-market.  The  bankers  of  London  who  W3re  Lom- 
bards or  Italians  by  race  continued  to  be  recruited  by 
immigration  till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  most 
of  them  returned  to  Italy. 

This  marchant,  which  that  was  ful  war  and  wys, 
Creanced  hath  and  payd  eek  in  Parys 
To  certein  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  somme  of  gold,  and  hadde  of  hem  his  bond. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  367. 

At  an  early  period  the  leadership  of  the  Lombards  was 
for  a while  assumed  by  the  Corsini,  a noble  family  of 
Florence.  F.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Lloyd’s,  p.  21. 

2f.  \l.  c.]  A Rank  for  loans;  a broker’s  shop; 
a pawnbroker's  shop.  See  lumber 3. 

A Lombard,  unto  this  day  signifying  a bank  for  usury 
or  pawns.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  v.  10.  (Davies.) 

The  royal  treasure  he  exhausts  in  pride  and  riot;  the 
jewels  of  the  Crown  are  in  the  Lumbard. 

E.  Fannant,  Hist.  Edw.  II.,  p.  27. 

This  suit  was  made  up  for  a noble  lord  on  the  last  birth- 
day, and  conveyed  thither  (to  a lombard)  the  very  next 
morning  after  it  had  appeared  at  court. 

The  Connoisseur , No.  117. 
Hence — 3.  [?.  c.]  A pnblic  institution  for 
lending  money  to  the  poor  at  a moderate  inter- 
est on  articles  deposited  and  pledged ; a mont- 

de-pifft6 — Lombard  Street  to  a China  orange,  very 
long  odds,  as  in  a wager. 

“It  is  Lombard-Street  to  a China  Orange,"  quoth  Uncle 
Jack.  “Are  the  odds  in  favour  of  fame  against  failure 
really  so  great?”  . . . answered  my  father. 

Buluier,  Caxtons,  iv.  3. 

lombard3t,  n.  [ML.  lumbardus,  prob.  so  called 
with  reference  to  Lombardy  (see  Lombard !). 
It  could  be  a “ corruption”  of  bombard  only  by 
misprint.]  Milit.,  a cannon  of  heavy  caliber  in 
the  later  middle  ages  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: probably  derived  from  northern  Italy. 

Lombardeert  (lom-bar-der'),  n.  [<  Lombard 2 + 
-eer.]  A Lombard  or  broker. 

They  are  tolerated  for  advantage  of  Commerce,  wherein 
the  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  tho'  most  of  them  be 
only  Brokers  and  Lombardeers.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  38. 

lombard-houset  (lom'bard-hous),  n.  Same  as 
lombard 2,  3. 

Lombardic  (lom-bar'dik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
Lombardique  = Sp.  Lombardico  = Pg.  It.  Lorn- 
bardico,  < ML.  Lombardicus,  < Lombardus,  Lom- 
bard: see  Lombard k]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  Lombardy  or  of  the  Lombards; 
in  art,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  school  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

Correggio,  uniting  the  sensual  element  of  the  Greek 
schools  with  their  gloom,  and  their  light  with  their  beau- 
ty, and  all  these  with  the  Lombardic  colour,  became  . . . 
the  captain  of  the  painter’s  art  as  such. 

Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art. 


Loment. — The  Fruits  of  Meibomia 
canescens. 
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Lombardic  architecture.  See  Lombard  architecture, 
under  Lombardi,  <j._LombardiC  school,  in  painting, 
the  school  including  the  kindred  styles  oi  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  chiefly  of  Milan,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteentli  centuries.  The  manner  of  the  Lombard  paint- 
ers was,  in  general,  somewhat  cold ; but  they  displayed 
great  facility  and  much  fertility  and  grace.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  school  are  those  of  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431- 
1506),  early  established  at  Mantua,  aiidJ,eonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519),  the  universal  genius;  while  Bernardino  Lnini 
(about  1465  -1540),  the  delightful  artist  and  follower  of  Leo- 
nardo, must  not  be  forgotten.  The  famous  Correggio(l  494- 
1 534)  of  Parma  had  not  so  wide  a reputation  during  his  life- 
time, and  may  be  regarded  in  some  respects  as  an  isolated 
genius.— Lombardic  script.  See  II. 

II.  n.  A particular  type  of  writing  derived 
from  the  Roman  cursive,  and  retaining  many 
of  the  features  of  the  oldermajuscule  and  uncial. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of  Italian  manu- 
scripts dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  ceHtury. 

Lombardy  poplar.  See  poplar. 
lomeH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  loom 1.  Palsgrave 
lome2t  (lorn),  adv.  [ME.,  < AS.  gelome  = OHG. 
gilomo,  often.  Cf.  loom1.]  Frequently. 

For  in  here  liknesse  oure  lorde  lome  hath  be  knowe ; 
Witnesse  in  the  Paske-woke  when  he  zeode  to  Emaus. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiiL  12L 

loment  (lo'ment),  n.  [ME.  loment,  < L.  lomen- 
tum,  a mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  used  as  a 
cosmetic,  also  a blue  color  (NL.  a loment),  < la- 
vare,  pp.  lautus,  lotus,  wash:  see  lave2.]  If.  A 
mash  or  mixture. 

The  wynes  browne  eschaungeth  into  white 
Yf  that  me  putte  in  it  lomente  of  bene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  200. 

2.  In  bot.,  a legume  which  at  maturity  breaks 

up  by  trans- 
verse articula- 
tions into  one- 
seeded  indehis- 
centjoints.  See 
legume,  2. 
lomenta,  n.  Plural  of  lomentum. 

Lomentacese  (lo-men-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  lomentaceus  ■ see  lomentaceous.]  A 
former  subfamily  of  the  Brassicacese,  the 
siliqua  of  which  resembles  a lomentum.  These 

plants  are  now  placed  in  the  tribe  Sinapese.  Lomentacex 
was  applied  by  Linnaeus  in  1792  to  those  leguminous 
plants  which  do  not  have  papilionaceous  flowers,  equiva- 
lent to  the  families  Mimosacese  and  Csesalpiniacese. 

lomentaceous  (lo-men-ta'shius),  a.  [ < NL. 
lomentaceus,  resembling  a loment,  < lomentum, 
a loment:  see  loment.]  Resembling  or  being 
a loment;  bearing  loments ; belonging  to  the 
Lomentacese. 

Lomentaria  (lo-men-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lyng- 
bye,  1819),  < lomentum,  a legume  (with  con- 
stricted joints),  + -aria.]  A small  genus  of 
red  seaweeds,  of  the  family  Bhodymeniacese, 
having  filamentous,  branching,  hollow  fronds 
with  constricted  joints  formed  of  one  or  more 
layers  of  roundish-angular  cells,  with  a few 
longitudinal  filaments  in  the  center,  tripartite 
tetraspores,  and  external  sessile  cystocarps. 
Lomentariaceae  (16  - men- ta  -ri  -a, ' se  - e),  n.pl. 
[NL.  (Payer,  1850),  < Lomentaria  + -acese.]  The 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  Lomentariese. 
Lomentariese  (lo,/men-ta-ii'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Agardh,  1851),  < Lomentaria  + -ese.]  A former 
tribe  of  red  seaweeds,  placed  by  Farlow  in  the 
suborder  Bhodymeniese,  and  typified  by  the 
genus  Lomentaria.  The  boundaries  of  this  tribe,  as 
in  nearly  all  the  Bhodymeniese,  were  ill-defined,  and 
further  study  has  resulted  in  their  separation.  The 
genus  Lomentaria  is  now  included  in  the  subfamily 
Bhodymeniese,  of  the  family  Bhodymeniacese. 

lomentum  (lo-men'tum),  n.;  pi.  lomenta  (-ta). 

[NL.:  see  loment.]  Same  as  loment,  2. 
lomeret,  «.  i.  Same  as  lumber 1. 
lomi-lomi  06  'mi-16-mi),  n.  [Hawaiian  lomi-lomi, 
v.,  redupl.  of  lomi,  rub  with  the  hand.]  The 
massage  or  shampooing  process  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

lomonite  (lo'mon-It),  n.  See  laumontite. 
lompt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lump 1. 
lomper  (lom'per),  v.  i.  [Cf . lump1,  lumber1.]  1 . 
To  idle.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  walk  heavily. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 
lompisht,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  lumpish. 
Lomvia  (lom'vi-a),  n.  [NL.,  also  Lomwia,  from 
a Faroese  form  of  loom'2.]  1.  A genus  of  three- 
toed web-footed  swimming  and  diving  birds  of 
the  auk  family,  Alcidce;  the  murres  or  foolish 
guillemots.  There  are  several  species ; the  best-known 
is  L.  troth'.,  of  which  the  spectacled  guillemot,  L.  rhingiria, 
is  a variety.  The  are  or  arrie  is  a thick-billed  guillemot  of 
the  North  Pacific,  L.  arra.  The  corresponding  form  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  Briinnich’s  guillemot,  L.  bruennichi.  See 
Uria. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A species  of  the  genus  Lomvia;  s 
murre  or  guillemot. 
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long 


Ion.  An  abbreviation  of  longitude. 

Loncliaea  (long-ke'a),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen,  1820), 

< Gr.  My xv,  a spear-bead,  spear,  lanee:  see 
lance U]  The  typical  genus  of  Lonchceidce.  They 
are  small,  thick,  metallic  flies,  with  a strongly  protruding 
ovipositor  in  the  female.  The  larvae  feed  under  the  bark  of 
the  stems  and  roots  of  small  plants.  More  than  30  Euro- 
pean and  6 Worth  American  species  are  kuowu,  L.  polita 
being  one  of  the  latter.  _ 

Lonchffiid.se  (long-ke'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Osten- 
Saeken,  1878),  < Lonchwa  + -idee.']  A family 
of  Diptera,  allied  to  Ortalidce,  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  wing-venation,  and  containing  the 
genera  Loncliwa  and  Palloptera. 

Loncheres  (long-ke'rez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Myxv- 
PV(,  armed  with  a spear,  < MyxVt  a spear  (see 
lance1), + p/  dp,  fit:  see  am1.]  A South  Amer- 
ican genus  of  hystricomorphic  rodents  of  the 
family  Octodontidce  and  subfamily  Echinomyince, 
having  the  fur  usually  mixed  with  flattened 
spines.  The  spiny  rats,  L.  cristata  and  L.  picta,  are  two 
prettily  marked  species,  the  former  with  a snowy  crest 
and  tail-tip. 

Lonchitideffi  (long-ki-tid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lonchitis  ( Lonchitid -)  + -ew.]  A section  of 
ferns  proposed  by  Presl  in  1836,  typified  by  the 
genus  Lonchitis.  It  is  now  abandoned,  and  the 
genus  is  placed  in  the  tribe  Pteridece. 
Lonchitis  (long-ki'tis),  m.  [NL.,  < L.  lonchitis, 
a spear,  < Gr.  Myx'tTig,  the  tongue-shaped  or 
lance-shaped  stander-grass,  < Myxv , a spear, 
lanee:  see  lancet.]  A small  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typifying  the  section  Lon- 
chitideee  of  Presl,  and  closely  allied  to  the  ge- 
nus Pteris.  The  fronds  are  strong,  erect,  deltoid,  and 
tripinnatifid,  and  the  sori  are  marginal  and  covered  by 
an  indusium  as  in  Pteris. 

Lonchocarpeffi  (long-ko-kiir'pe-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Lonchocarpus  + -ew.]  A subtribe  of  legu- 
minous plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Loncho- 
carpus, belonging  to  the  tribe  Dalbergieee,  and 
distinguished  by  the  generally  opposite  leaves 
and  the  transversely  or  laterally  affixed,  not 
pendulous,  seeds.  It  embraces  11  genera  of 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs. 

Lonchocarpus  (long-ko-kar'pus),  n.  [NL. 
(Humboldt,  Bonpland , and  Kunth,  1823),  < Gr. 
Myxv,  a spear,  lance,  + nap-no f,  fruit.]  A genus 
of  leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe  Dalbergieee, 
the  type  of  the  subtribe  Lonchocarpese.  It  is  dis- 
"tinguished  by  having  the  wings  adhering  to  the  keel  of  the 
flowers,  and  by  the  flat  membranaceous  or  coriaceous  pod 
with  the  superior  suture  transversely  nervedbutnot  winged 
at  the  back.  The  species  are  about  100  in  number,  includ- 
ing trees  and  shrubs.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  tropical 
America,  a few  in  tropical  Africa,  and  one  in  Australia. 
L.  latifolius  of  tropical  America  is  called  bitchwood.  L. 
Blackii,  a tall  woody  climber  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  is  called  lancepod.  Some  species  are  ornamental. 

Lonchoptera  (long-kop'te-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Mei- 
gen,  1824),  < Gr.  Myxy,  a spear,  lance,  + n repdv, 
awing,  = E .feather.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Lonchop  ter  idee.  They  are  small  delicate  flies  of  yellow- 
brown  or  gray  color,  characterized  by  the  lanceolation 
and  venation  of  the  wings,  abounding  on  stones  along 
shady  watercourses.  About  20  European  species  are 
known,  two  of  which  are  also  found  in  North  America. 

Lonchopteridffi  (long-kop-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Maoquart,  1835),  < Lonchoptera  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  dieluetous  dipterous  insects,  typified 
by  the  only  genus,  Lonchoptera,  having  the 
wings  acutely  pointed  and  without  a median 
cross-vein. 


London  clay.  A geological  formation  of  im- 
portance in  southeastern  England,  and  espe- 
cially at  and  near  London,  whence  the  name. 
It  belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary, 
being  separated  from  the  Cretaceous  by  the  Woolwich, 
Heading,  and  Thanet  beds.  The  London  clay  has  a maxi- 
mum thickness  of  about  500  feet,  and  seems  to  have  been 
laid  down  near  the  mouth  of  a large  estuary  of  the  sea, 
into  which  relics  of  the  vegetation  and  fauna  of  the  adja- 
cent land  were  swept.  The  thickness  of  the  clay  under 
the  city  of  London  varies  with  the  amount  of  erosion  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  scooping  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  The  full  thickness  of  the  formation  is  preserved 
under  the  outliers  of  the  Bagshot  sand  which  occurs  in 
various  places  near  the  city,  especially  at  Hampstead  and 
Highgate. 

Londoner  (lun'dun-er),  n.  [<  ME.  Londoner e 
(?),  < London , < AS.  Lunden , also  Lundenburh 
( burli , > E.  borough),  Lundenceaster  ( ceaster , > E. 
Chester ),  Lundenmc  ( wic , > E.  wich ),  < L.  Londi- 
nium,  of  Celtic  origin.]  A native  or  citizen  of 
London  in  England. 

The  King  by  Proclamation  calls  the  Londoners  to  West- 
minster, and  there  causeth  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Chichester  to  declare  his  Intentions. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  83. 

Londonese  (lun-dun-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
London  + -ese.  Cf.  Londenoys.  The  AS.  form 
was  Lundenisc.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  London 
in  England,  or  to  its  peculiarities  of  speech; 
cockney. 

II.  n.  English  as  spoken  in  London;  espe- 
cially, cockney  speech. 

Londonism (luii ' dun-izm) , n.  [< London  + -ism.] 
A mode  of  speaking,  acting,  or  behaving  pecu- 
liar to  London. 

Londonize  (lun'dun-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  Lon- 
donized,  ppr.  Londonizing.  [<  London  + -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  with  some  attribute  charac- 
teristic of  London  or  the  people  of  London. 

II.  intrans.  To  adopt  or  imitate  the  manners 
or  the  fashions  of  Londoners. 

London  paste.  See  paste. 

London-pride  (lun'dun-prid),  n.  1.  A British 
plant,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  common  in  cottage- 
gardens.  Also  called  none-so-pretty  and  St. 
Patrick's  cabbage. — 2.  The  sweet-william,  Di- 
anthus  barbatus.  Also  called  London-tuft.  [Old 
or  local.] 

London  purple.  See  purple. 

London-rocket  (lun 'dun -rok'et,),  n.  A plant, 
Sisymbrium  Jrio,  which  grows  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  formerly  common 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  first  appearing 
just  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

London  smoke,  sprat,  white,  etc.  See  smoke, 
etc. 

London-tuft  (lun'dun-tuft),  n.  Same  as  Lon- 
don-pride, 2. 

lone1  (Ion),  a.  [By  apheresis  from  alone,  as 
live 2 from  alive ; lone 1 and  live 2 being  used  at- 
tributively,  while  the  full  form,  orig.  a prep, 
phr.,  is  used  in  the  predicate.]  1.  Beingunae- 
companied;  apart  from  any  other;  solitary; 
lonely;  isolated:  as,  a lone  traveler;  a lone 
house. 

Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Single  in  state ; living  alone ; unmated  or 
unmarried. 

A hundred  mark  is  a long  one  for  a poor  lone  woman  to 
bear.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  35. 


lonely  (lon'li),  a.  [<  lone 1 + -ly1 ; strictly,  by 
apheresis  from  alonely.]  1.  Unfrequented  by 
men;  solitary;  desolate:  as,  a lonely  situation. 
So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemdd  there  to  be. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vii. 

2.  Lacking  association  or  companionship ; sol- 
itary ; standing  apart  physically  or  mentally. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Milton , II  Penseroso,  1.  86. 

3.  Sad  or  dejected  from  want  of  companion- 
ship or  sympathy;  forsaken;  forlorn. 

I never  saw  a more  unforgetable  face  — pale,  serious, 
lonely.  J>r.  J.  Brmvn,  Eab  and  his  Friends. 

Why  should  I feel  lonely  ? . . . What  sort  of  space  is 
that  which  separates  a man  from  his  fellows  ? 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  144. 
Eight  thro’  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

= Syn.  1.  Lone,  unfrequented,  secluded,  dreary. — 2.  Lone- 
some, companionless. 

loneness  (lon'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  sin- 
gle or  alone ; seclusion ; solitariness. 

Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be  thought  uncivil. 

Thus  to  be  partner  of  your  loneness. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  2. 

lonesome  (lon'sum),  a.  [<  lone 1 + -some.']  1. 
Drearily  solitary;  secluded  from  society;  de- 
jected from  want  of  company. 

I have  never  felt  lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by 
a sense  of  solitude.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  143. 

2.  Expressing  loneliness  or  dejection.  [Rare.] 
Neither  shall  we  content  ourselves  in  lonesome  tunes, 

and  private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the  divine  praises. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  viii. 

3.  Secluded;  unfrequented;  lonely. 

Like  one  that  on  a lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vi. 
In  November  days, 

When  vapors  rolling  down  the  valleys  made 
A lonely  scene  more  lonesome. 

Wordsworth , Influence  of  Natural  Objects. 

lonesomely  (lon'sum-li),  adv.  In  a lonesome 
manner. 

lonesomeness  (16n'sum-nes),ii.  The  state  of  be- 
ing lonesome,  in  any  sense  of  that  word.=Syn. 
+ Loneliness , Seclusion,  etc.  See  solitude. 
long1  (long),  a.  and  n.  [Sc.  bang;  < ME.  long, 
lang,  < AS.  lang,  long  = OS.  lang,  long  = OFries. 
lang,  long = MD.  D ,lang  = MLG.  LG.  OHG.  lang, 
MHG.  lane,  G.  lang  = Icel.  langr  = Dan.  lang 
= Sw.  l&ng  = Goth,  laggs,  long,  = L.  longus 
(>  It.  lungo  = Pg.  longo  = Pr.  long,  lone,  loing 
= F.  long),  long;  perhaps  = OPers.  dranga, 
in  another  form  OBulg.  dlugii,  Buss,  dolgo-, 
Gr,  iWmxoc,  OPers.  darga-,  Skt.  dirgha,  long. 
The  L.  word  is  merely  cognate  with  the  Teut. 
From  the  AS.  word  are  ult.  E.  long2,  along1, 
along2,  belong,  ling1,  linger,  length,  etc.;  from 
the  L.  are  ult.  E.  elongate,  longitude,  longevity, 
oblong,  prolong,  eloin,  eloign,  purloin,  lunge,  etc.] 
I.  a.  1 . Having  great  linear  extent ; not  short ; 
having  notable  or  unusual  extent;  relatively 
much  extended  or  drawn  out:  as,  a long  dis- 
tance ; long  hair ; a long  arm. 

The  walkes  . . . are  many,  whereof  some  are  very  long, 
and  of  a convenient  breadth.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  37. 


Lonchopteris  (long-kop'te-ris),  n.  [NL. 
(Brongniart,  1828),  < Gr.  Myxv,  a spear,  lanee, 
+ Ttrepif,  a fern.]  A genus  of  fossil  ferns  in 
which  the  pinnules  have  a very  distinct  median 


Lonchopteris  rugosa. 


nerve  and  a . reticulated  lateral  venation.  It 
embraces  about  30  species,  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Europe,  and  in  those  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  China,  but  is 
also  found  in  the  Wealden  of  England  and  Belgium  and 
in  the  Cretaceous  of  Westphalia.  The  older  Mesozoic 
(Rhetic)  beds  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  also  contain 
it.  The  Mesozoic  species  are  probably  distinc.  generi- 
cally  from  the  Paleozoic  ones,  and  as  the  genus  was 
founded  on  one  of  the  former  it  should  be  restricted  to 
them. 

Londenoyst,  n.  [ME.,<  OF.  (AF.)  Londenois;  as 
London  + -ese,  the  form  Londonese  being  also 
in  recent  use.]  A Londoner;  one  born  in  Lon- 
don. Chaucer. 

London  board.  See  board. 


3.  Lonely;  secluded;  unfrequented.  [Rare  or 
poetical.] 

In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  Northern  land. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iv.  154. 
Lone  hand,  in  the  game  of  euchre,  one  person  playing 
against  all  the  others,  or  against  his  opponents  without  aid 
from  his  own  side. — Lone  star.  See  star. 
lone2  (Ion),  n.  [<  ME.  lone , a var.  of  lane : see 
lane1.]  A lane.  Also  loan.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lone3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  loan1. 
loneliness  (lon'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  condition  of 
being  lonely;  solitariness;  want  of  society  or 
human  interest : as,  the  loneliness  of  a hermit's 
cave. 

There’s  nothing  left  to  fancy’s  guess, 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 

2.  The  sense  of  being  alone  or  lonely;  dejec- 
tion from  want  of  companionship  or  sympathy ; 
forlornness. 

Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
A feeling  of  oppressive  loneliness  comes  over  the  spirit 
as  the  eye  ranges  across  that  voiceless  wilderness. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xx. 

3f.  Love  of  retirement ; preference  for  solitude. 

Now  I see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3.  177. 
=Syn.  Lonesomeness,  Retirement,  etc.  See  solitude , 


His  other  parts  besides, 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a rood.  Milton,  P.  L. , i.  195. 
But  she  has  wrote  a long  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  her  hand. 

Catherine  Johnstone  (Child’s  Ballads,  IY.  36). 

2.  Having  linear  or  continuous  extent  in  space ; 
measured  from  end  to  end ; viewed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  distance  (that  is,  the  dis- 
tance exceeding  that  of  the  width,  or  a line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  width). 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and 
broader  than  the  sea.  Job  xi.  9. 

TheCurucucu  [a  venomous  snake],  fifteene  spannes  long, 
which  lieth  on  a tree  to  hunt  his  prey. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  842. 

3.  Tall:  as,  long  Tom  Coffin.  [Now  only  col- 
loq.  or  humorous.] 

Off  Duke  Nestor  to  deme,  doughty  in  werre. 

He  was  long  & large,  with  lemys  full  grete. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3805. 

4.  Having  duration  or  extent  in  time ; lasting 
in  continuance : following  a term  of  measure- 
ment or  reckoning,  or  used  relatively:  as,  a 
discourse  an  hour  long ; the  longest  day  of  the 
year. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and 
have  our  light  in  ashes.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 

5.  Drawn  out  in  duration;  having  unusual 
continuance ; lasting ; prolonged,  as  time,  sue- 


long 

cession,  etc.:  as,  long  hours  of  labor;  long  ill- 
ness; a long  line  of  descendants ; a long  note. 

When  they  make  a long  blast  with  the  ram’s  horn,  . . . 
all  the  people  shall  shout.  Josh.  vi.  5. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately  dead  of  a long  lan- 
guishing weakness.  Rowell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  8. 

Long  health,  long  youth,  long  pleasure— and  a friend. 

Pope , To  Mrs.  Martha  Blount. 
Specifically— (a)  In  pros.,  greater  in  duration  (technically 
balled  quantity)  than  the  unit  of  time,  or  so  regarded.  A long 
vowel,  or  sometimes  a vowel  in  a long  syllable,  is  marked 
as  such  by  a straight  line  above  it,  thus,  a.  In  ancient  or- 
thoepy and  prosody  a long  vowel  is  regarded  as  consist- 
ing regularly  of  the  sum  of  two  similar  short  vowels,  thus, 
a = ft  -f  a,  and  a diphthong  is  also  necessarily  long  as 
the  sum  of  two  dissimilar  short  vowels,  thus,  au  = ft  4-  ft. 
In  either  case,  if  either  element  is  already  long,  the  ex- 
cess is  not  counted.  See  the  phrases  long  by  nature  and 
long  by  position,  below,  and  II.  (6)  In  Eng.  orthoepy,  noting 
one  of  the  two  or  more  principal  pronunciations  of  each  of 
the  five  true  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  exemplified  in  the  words 
fate,  mete,  site,  note,  mute,  usually  marked  for  pronuncia- 
tion, as  in  this  work,  a,  e,  i,  o,  ii : opposed  to  the  short  sounds 
of  the  same  letters  in  fat,  met,  sit,  not,  nut,  frequently 
marked  as  •&,  6,  I,  6,  0,  but  left  unmarked  in  this  work. 
The  two  sounds  of  the  same  letter  now  called  long  and 
short  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  phonetically  correspond  to 
each  other ; but  short  is  used  specifically  to  note  the  more 
frequently  employed  of  the  shorter  sounds  of  a certain  let- 
ter, and  long,  by  a similar  limitation,  for  the  more  usual 
among  the  longer  sounds  of  the  same  letter  in  our  estab- 
lished orthography. 

6.  Far-reaching;  far-seeing:  as,  a long  look 
ahead. 

Thus  proving  in  his  bud  maturely  sage, 

And  long  in  Wisdom,  e’er  in  years  of  age. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  82. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate  and  their 
fortunes  are  things  particularly  suited  to  a man  who  has 
long  views.  Burke. 

7.  Happening  or  occurring  after  a'  protracted 
interval ; much  delayed  or  postponed. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Ecclus.  xiv.  12. 

He  stopped  me,  as  I made  for  the  staircase,  to  extort  a 
promise  that  I would  not  be  long:  nor  was  I long:  in  five 
minutes  I rejoined  him.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxv. 

8.  Seeming  prolonged;  tedious;  wearisome: 
as,  long  hours  of  waiting. 

The  weary  night  was  longer  yet 
Than  was  the  day,  and  harder  to  forget 
The  thoughts  that  come  therewith. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  151. 
A long  bit,  a long  chalk.  See  the  nouns.— A long  day, 
a far-off  time ; extended  postponement ; long  suspense  or 
respite. — A long  dozen,  one  more  than  a dozen ; thirteen. 
See  bakers'  dozen,  under  baker. — A long  face,  aface  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  sadness  or  solemnity  : so  called  from 
the  drawing  down  of  the  facial  lines.— A long  figure,  a 
high  price ; a large  sum.  [Colloq.  or  slang.  ] —A  long  head, 
a mind  characterized  by  sagacity,  foresight,  and  shrewd- 
ness with  caution.— A long  row  to  hoe.  See  hoe i.— A 
long  tongue,  a tongue  given  to  tedious  or  mischievous 
loquacity. 

Get  you  gone,  sirrah  ; 

And  what  you  have  seen  be  secret  in ; you  are  paid  else ; 
No  more  of  your  long  tongue. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  v.  4. 
As  broad  as  long.  See  broad. — At  the  long  last,  in 
the  end,  however  far  off ; finally. 

Human  nature,  which,  at  the  long  last,  is  always  to 
blame.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  131. 

Before  long,  before  a long  time  has  elapsed ; shortly ; 
soon:  as,  I shall  see  him  before  long.—  Common  long 
meter.  See  common.—  Cut  and  long  tailt.  See  cut, 
p.  a. — Ere  long.  Same  as  before  long,  but  commonly  used 
of  a shorter  interval : as,  ere  long  the  storm  became  furious. 
—For  long,  for  or  during  a long  time,  absolutely  or  com- 
paratively. 

For  long  agone  I have  forgot  to  court ; 

Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  85. 
0 love,  I have  not  seen  you  for  so  long. 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  iv. 
In  the  long  run.  See  run. — Long  appoggiatura.  See 
appoggiatura. — Long  bob,  a kind  of  peruke  worn  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.— Long  bone,  in 
anat.,  one  of  the  elongated  and  cylindric  bones  of  the 
limbs,  as  a humerus  or  femur.  In  a former  classifica- 
tion bones  were  distinguished  as  long,  short,  flat,  and 
irregular. — Long  by  nature,  in  anc.  pros.,  noting  a syl- 
lable long  or  prolonged  in  utterance  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
taining a long  vowel,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  in  time,  a 
diphthong,  whether  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants 
or  not.  See  nature. — Long  by  position,  in  anc.  pros. , not- 
ing a syllable  containing  a short  vowel  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  more  consonants  or  by  a double  consonant. 
The  vowel  remains  short  in  pronunciation,  but  the  time 
of  the  syllable  is  prolonged  by  the  delay  occasioned  by 
the  enunciation  of  the  consonants.  See  position.— Long 
Chop.  See  chopl,  2.— Long  clam,  (a)  The  common 
clam,  Mya  arenaria,  and  related  species:  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  round  clams,  as  species  of  Venus,  Mactra, 
etc.  (6)  The  razorshell,  Ensis  americana.—  Long  clay, 
cloth,  clothes,  division.  See  the  nouns.— Long  dress, 
in  female  apparel,  a skirt  descending  to  the  feet : as,  a girl 
not  yet  in  long  dresses.— Long  drum,  an  old  name  of  the 
bassdrum.  Seedrwmi. — Longfeeler.  See  feeler.— Long 
flax.  See  flax.— Long  float.  See  float,  9.— Long  haul, 
short  haul,  phrases  in  railroad  use  to  express  the  relative 
length  of  transportation,  in  connection  with  the  amount  of 
charges  for  the  respective  services.  The  long-  and  short- 
haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  the  United 
8tates  provides  that  “it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  charge  or  re- 
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ceive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  of  property, 
under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 
for  a shorter  than  for  a longer  distance  over  the  same 
line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  in 
the  longer  distance ; but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  common  carrier  within  the  terms  of  this 
act  to* charge  and  receive  as  great  compensation  for  a 
shorter  as  for  a longer  distance.”  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  power  to  grant  relief  from  this 
restriction  under  circumstances  which  would  make  it  un- 
just to  the  carrier.— Long  home,  hundred,  isinglass. 
See  the  nouns. — Long  lay,  a small  proportion  in  the  pro- 
fits of  a whaling-voyage  accruing  to  certain  members  of  the 
crew,  such  as  the  foremast-hands,  etc. : opposed  to  short  lay. 
See  lay i,  6.— Long  measure,  meter,  mordent,  odds. 
See  the  nouns.— Long  of  stock  or  or  stocks,  well  sup- 
plied with  a stock  or  stocks,  as  a broker  or  stock-specula- 
tor ; holding  a stock,  or  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  a 
stock,  for  a rise,  as  a bull  in  the  stock-market.— Long  par- 
ticular meter.  See  meter-*.— Long  pig,  the  literal  ren- 
dering by  English  sailors  of  the  term  applied  to  a corpse 
by  the  Fiji  cannibals. 

The  expression  long  pig  is  not  a joke,  nor  a phrase  in- 
vented by  Europeans,  but  one  frequently  used  by  the 
Fijians,  who  looked  upon  a corpse  as  ordinary  butcher 
meat,  and  called  a human  body  puaka  balava,  long  pig,  in 
contradistinction  to  puaka  dina,  or  real  pig. 

St.  Johnston,  Camping  among  Cannibals. 
Long  rest.  See  long-rest. — Long  robe,  roll,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Long  straigiltt,  stretched  out;  at  length. 

He  rist  hym  up  and  long  streight  he  hire  leide. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1163. 
Long  tom,  vacation,  wheel,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Long 
ton,  a ton  of  2,240  pounds,  reckoned  as  20  hundredweight 
of  112pounds  each.— Long  verse,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  dactylic  hexameter. — To  draw  the  long  bo  W.  See 
to  draw  the  longbow , under  longbow. — To  make  a long 
arm.  See  makei. 

ii.  n.  1.  Something  that  has  length;  also,  the 
full  extent : used  in  some  elliptical  expressions, 
as  in  English  universities  for  the  long  vacation, 
and  in  the  phrase  the  long  and,  the  short  of  it. 

Six  weeks  were  to  elapse  before  the  Long  commenced. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  p.  184. 

In  the  vacations,  particularly  the  Long,  there  is  every 
facility  for  reading. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  105. 

2.  In  pros.,  a long  time  or  syllable,  in  ancient 
prosody  a long  is  a time  greater  than  a short,  or  a syllable 
requiring  a perceptibly  greater  time  to  pronounce  than 
is  required  by  a short.  A short,  comparable  to  an  eighth- 
note  in  modern  music,  being  assumed  as  the  mora  or  unit 
of  time,  the  regular  or  normal  long  is  equivalent  to  two 
shorts,  and  is  comparable  to  a quarter-note  in  music,  con- 
suming twice  the  time  in  pronunciation  required  by  the 
regular  or  normal  short,  and  resolvable  under  certain 
conditions  into  two  shorts,  just  as  two  shorts  may  be  con- 
tracted into  one  long.  Thus,  an  iambus,  or  short  followed 
by  a long,  may  appear  as  a tribrach  or  three  shorts ; and  a 
dactyl,  or  long  followed  by  two  shorts,  is  generally  inter- 
changeable with  a spondee— that  is,  a long  followed  by  an- 
other long.  Besides  the  normal  (dichronous  or  disemic) 
long,  ancient  writers  also  recognize  longs  equivalent  to 
three,  four,  and  five  shorts,  called  trichronous  (trisemic), 
tetrachronous  (tetrasemic),  and  pentachronous  (pentase- 
mic)  longs  respectively,  as  well  as  others,  called  irrational, 
which  can  only  be  expressed  fractionally : for  instance,  1£ 
shorts.  Such  a long  (one  of  morse)  could  be  used  to  rep- 
resent a short.  In  ancient  pronunciation  the  syllabic  ac- 
cent was  a matter  more  of  pitch  or  tone  than  of  stress,  and 
the  metrical  accent  (ictus  or  beat)  was  independent  of  it, 
and  regularly  fell  on  a syllable  long  in  time.  In  modern 
languages  a difference  between  shorts  and  longs  in  actual 
time  of  utterance  exists  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  but  is 
partially  or  wholly  subordinated  to  syllabic  accent,  which 
is  principally  or  altogether  a matter  of  stress.  The  ictus 
in  modern  poetry  regularly  coincides  with  this  syllabic 
stress,  and  in  this  accordingly  a long  is  a syllable  taking 
the  stress,  or  ictus,  without  regard  to  the  time  occupied 
in  pronunciation. 

“I  have  seen  some  longs  and  shorts  [i.  e.  some  verses]  of 
Hittall’s,”  said  I,  “about  the  Calydonian  Boar,  which  were 
not  bad.”  M.  Arnold,  Friendship’s  Garland,  vi. 

The  average  long  would  occupy  rather  less  than  twice 
the  time  of  the  average  short.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  264. 

3.  Inmedievalmusicalnotation , anote equivalent 

in  time-value  either  to  three  or  to  two  breves, 
according  as  the  rhythm  was  “per-  - t-— 

feet”  or  “imperfect.”  Its  form  was  — 

— Per  long,  in  her.,  longer  than  usual : said 
generally  of  a part  of  a bearing : as,  a label  with  lambeaux 
per  long ; a cross  fitch6  per  long,  in  which  the  sharpened 
point  is  prolonged.— The  long  and  the  short,  or  the 
short  and  the  long,  the  sum  of  a matter  in  a few  words ; 
the  length  and  the  breadth ; the  whole : with  of. 

For  I am  small. 

My  wife  is  tall, 

And  that’s  the  short  and  long  of  it ! 

Hood,  Paired,  not  Matched. 

long1  (16ng),  adv.  [<  ME.  longe,  < AS.  lange 
(=  Gr.  lang),  for  a long  time,  far,  < long,  long: 
see  longi,  a.]  1.  To  a great  extent  in  space; 

with  much  length : as,  a line  long  drawn  out. 

The  pillars’  Zon^r-extended  rows.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  28. 
2f.  Far ; to  or  at  a distance,  or  an  indicated 
distance. 

He  come  to  the  Castelle,  and  cam  in  to  the  Cave ; and 
wente  so  longe,  til  that  he  fond  a Chambre. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  24. 

The  Saisnes  . . . thus  distroied  the  contrey  and  made 
soche  martire  of  the  mene  peple  that  men  myght  se  the 
smolder  of  the  fire  x myle  longe,  so  trouble  ther-of  was 
the  aire.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  248. 
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3.  To  a great  extent  in  time ; for  an  extended 
period;  with  prolonged  duration:  as,  he  has 
been  long  dead;  it  happened  long  ago,  long 
before,  or  long  afterward;  a Zow^-continued 
drought ; a long-i orgotten  matter. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to 
the  mount.  Ex.  xix.  13. 

And  now  the  long  protracted  wars  are  o’er. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace,  iii.  3. 

We  have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  regard  to  you. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxx. 

And  the  psalms  of  David,  forgotten  long, 

Took  the  place  of  the  scoffer’s  song. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

4.  For  a length  of  time ; for  the  period  of:  used 
with  terms  of  limitation : as,  how  long  shall  you 
remain  ? as  long  as  I can ; all  day  long. 

And  she  gan  wepen  ever  lenger  the  more. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  734. 
The  Emperoure  hym  owne  selfe  ordant  onon, 
fforto  bilde  vp  tenttes,  tariet  no  lengur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6021. 

The  woman  ...  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth.  Bom.  vii.  2. 

As  Pascal  said  of  his  eighteenth  letter,  I would  have 
made  it  shorter  if  I could  have  kept  it  longer. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  225. 
Long  ago,  far  away  in  past  time ; in  the  far  past. 

Yesterday  shall  seem  full  long  ago, 

When  with  to-morrow’s  dew  the  grass  is  wet. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  237. 

long1  (long),  v . [<  ME.  longen , longien , langien , 
< AS.  langian  = OS.  langon  = D.  langen  = 
OHG.  langen , MHO.  langen , in  comp,  belang- 
en,  rarely  verlangen , G.  only  verlangen , long, 
crave : usually  derived  from  lang , E.  long1,  a., 
and  explained  by  identifying  the  verb  with  AS. 
langian , become  long,  as  1 to  stretch  the  mind 
after.*  But  the  verb  may  be  of  different  origin, 
perhaps  a secondary  form  connected  withOHG. 
gilingen  (pret.  gilang ),  MHG.  G.  gelingen , strive 
after,  attain.]  I.  intrans.  To  have  a yearning 
or  wistful  desire ; feel  a strong  wish  or  crav- 
ing ; hanker : followed  by  for  or  after  before 
the  object  of  desire,  or  by  an  infinitive. 

I have  longed  after  thy  precepts.  Ps.  cxix.  40. 

Come,  honest  Venator,  let  us  be  gone,  let  us  make  haste ; 
I long  to  be  doing;  no  reasonable  hedge  or  ditch  shall  hold 
me.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  58. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead. 

Whittier,  Maud  Muller. 

Their  silent  pain 

Who  have  long'd  deeply  once,  and  long'd  in  vain. 

M.  Arnold,  A Summer  Night. 

lit  trans.  To  long  for ; desire. 

To  seen  hire  sustre  that  hire  longeth  soo. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2286. 

long2  (16ng),  conj.  [By  apheresis  from  along?.] 
Same  as  along:  in  the  phrase  long  of,  sometimes 
written  ’long  of.  [Archaic  or  local.] 

Mil.  How  comes  it  that  Fungoso  appeared  not  with  his 
sister’s  intelligence  to  Brisk  ? 

Cor.  Marry,  long  of  the  evil  angels  that  she  gave  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

Scott,  *L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  29. 

long3t  (long),  v.i.  [<  ME.  longen,  langen,  equiv. 
to  belongen,  belong:  see  belong.']  To  belong. 

Thow  has  clenly  the  cure  that  to  my  coroune  langez. 

Of  alle  my  werdez  wele,  and  my  weyffe  eke. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 673. 

And  that  me  semes  longs  not  for  him  to  do. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  97. 

long.  An  abbreviation  of  longitude. 

-long.  See  - ling 2. 

longan  (long'gan),  n.  [NL.  longanum;  < Chin. 
lung-yen,  dragoh’s-eye.]  1.  An  evergreen  tree, 
Archontobroma  Longana,  closely  related  to  the 
lichi,  and  yielding  a similar  bnt  smaller  and 
less  palatable  fruit.  It  is  cultivated  in  China 
and  the  East  Indies. — 2.  The  fruit  itself,  which 
is  exported  in  a dried  state.  Also  called  drag- 
on’s-eye. 

longanimity  (long-ga-nim'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  longa- 
nimite  = Sp.  longanimidad  = Pg.  longanimidade 
= It.  longanimitd,  < LL.  longanimita(t-)s,  for- 
bearance, < longanimis,  forbearing,  patient,  < 
L.  longus,  long,  + animus , mind.]  Long-suf- 
fering; patience;  endurance. 

Some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  be  dis- 
patched at  once,  or  within  a short  return  of  time ; others 
to  that  which  begins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length 
of  pursuit,  ...  so  that  there  may  he  fitly  said  to  be  a 
longanimity.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

The  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

If  a clergyman,  he  is  expected  to  ask  a blessing,  ...  a 
function  which  he  performs  with  centenarian  longanimity , 
as  if  he  reckoned  . . . that  a grace  must  be  long  to  reach 
so  far  away  as  heaven.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  63. 
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longanimous  (long-gan'i-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  lon- 
ganimis,  patient,  forbearing,  < L.  longus,  long,  4- 
animus,  mind:  see  animus.  Cf.  magnanimous .] 
Long-suffering;  patient;  enduring.  [Bare.] 
We  have  the  present  Yankee,  . . . armed  at  all  points 
against  the  old  enemy  Hunger,  longanimous,  good  at  patch- 
ing. Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  Int. 

long-arc  (long'ark),  a.  In  elect.,  having  a long 
arc : applied  to  an  arc-lamp  which  burns  with 
the  ends  of  the  carbon  rods  at  an  abnormally 
★great  distance  apart. 

longbeak  (long'bek),  n.  A snipe  of  the  genus 
Macrorhamphus ; a dowitcher:  as,  the  greater 
longbeak,  M.  scolopaccus. 
longbeard  (long'berd),  n.  1.  A man  with  a 
long  beard. — 2.  A bellarmine. — 3.  Same  as 
long-moss. 

longbill  (ldng'bil),  n.  A snipe  or  a woodcock, 
long-boat  (long'bot),  n.  The  largest  and  strong- 
est boat  belonging  to  a sailing  ship.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  launch  of  a modern  man-of-war. 

When  he  [the  Duke  of  Suffolk)  was  shipped  in  Suffolk, 
with  Intent  to  have  passed  over  into  France,  he  was  met 
by  an  English  Man  of  War,  taken,  and  carried  to  Dover 
Sands,  and  there  had  his  Head  chopp’d  off  on  the  side  of 
the  Long-boat.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  190. 

longbow  (ldng'bo),  n.  The  name  commonly 
given  to  the  bow  drawn  by  hand  and  discharg- 
ing a long  feathered  arrow,  as  distinguished 
from  crossbows  of  all  kinds,  especially  to  bows 
having  a length  of  five  feet  or  over,  as  the  bow 
of  war  and  of  the  chase  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Europe,  those  of  some  savage  tribes,  those  of 
Japan,  etc.  The  English  especially  excelled  in  the  use 
of  the  longbow,  as  the  principal  weapon  of  the  common 
soldier  and  of  hunters,  from  the  fourteenth  century  till 
the  introduction  of  firearms,  by  which  it  was  only  gradual- 
ly superseded.— To  draw  or  pull  the  longbow,  to  exag- 
gerate ; tell  improbable  stories : in  allusion  to  the  wonder- 
ful stories  formerly  told  of  feats  with  the  longbow.  [In 
the  phrase,  often  written  a long  bow.] 

King  of  Corpus  . . . was  on  the  point  of  pulling  some 
dreadful  long-bow , and  pointing  out  a half  dozen  of  people 
in  the  room  as  . . . the  most  celebrated  wits  of  that  day. 

Thackeray , Newcomes,  i. 

long-bowlingt  (long'bol'ing),  n.  The  game  of 
skittles.  Ealliwell. 

long-breathed  (ldng'bretht),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  retaining  the  breath  for  a long  time ; 
having  good  breath  ; long-winded, 
long-bulletst  (16ng'bul<'ets),  n.  A game  played 
by  easting  stones.  [North.  Eng.] 

When  you  saw  Tady  at  long-bullets  play. 

Swift,  Dermot  and  Sheelah. 

long-coats  (lbng'kots),  n.  pi.  Long  clothes: 
said  of  an  infant’s  wear.  [Eng.] 

Master  Thomas  Billings  . . . was  in  his  long-coats  fear- 
fully passionate,  screaming  and  roaring  perpetually. 

Thackeray , Catherine,  iii. 

long-descended  (16ng'de-sen'/ded),  a.  Able  to 
trace  one’s  descent  through  a long  line  of  an- 
cestors; of  ancient  lineage, 
long-drawn  (lbng'dran),  a.  Drawn  out  or  con- 
tinued to  great  length ; protracted;  prolonged: 
as,  a long-drawn  sigh  or  groan;  a long-drawn 
narrative. 

longed,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  lunged. 
longe2  (lonj),  n.  [Also  lunge;  deriv.  uncertain.] 
The  GreatLake  trout  or  Mackinaw  trout,  Cris- 
tivomer  namaycush. 

longe3,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  maskalonge. 
long-eared  (lbng'erd),  a.  1.  Having  long  ears. 
—2.  Having  long  plumicbrns:  as,  the  long- 
eared owls. — 3.  Having  long  opercular  flaps: 
as,  the  long-eared  sunfish,  Lepomis  auritus  or 
L.  megalotis. — Long-eared  bat,  one  of  several  bats 
whose  ears  are  notably  long  or  large;  especially,  Plecotus 
auritus,  a common  European  species.  See  Plecotus,  Syno- 
ttis. — Long-eared  deer,  the  mule-deer,  Cariaeus  inacro- 
tis. — Long-eared  fox,  the  African  Megalotis  lalandi,  a 
kind  of  fennec.  See  fennec,  Megalotis. — Long-eared 
hedgehog,  Erinaceus  auritus  of  llussia. — Lorn'-a'1 


_ _ _ong-eared 

owl,  any  member  of  the  genus  Asio  or  Otus,  as  tne  Euro- 
pean A.  otus  or  the  American  A.  wilsonianus. 

long-ears  (long'erz),  ».  1.  A humorous  name 
for  a donkey. — 2.  The  long-eared  owl,  Asio  otus. 
[Berkshire,  Eng.] 

longer1  (lbng'er),  n.  One  who  longs  or  desires. 
longer2  (ldng'ghr),  n.  [Appar.  < long 1 + -er1 ; 
or  else  \ long2,  along1,  as  being  stored  along 
the  keelson  (?).]  Naut.,  a water-cask  of  pecu- 
liar shape,  formerly  used  for  stowing  next  to 
the  keelson ; also,  a row  of  such  casks, 
longeval  (lon-je'val),  a.  [<  L.  longarvus,  aged 
. (see  longevous),  + -al.)  Long-lived. 

We  envy  the  secular  leisures  of  Methuselah,  and  are 
thankful  that  his  biography  at  least  (if  written  in  the 
same  longeval  proportion)  is  irrecoverably  lost  to  us. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  253. 

longevity  (lon-jev'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  longevity  = Sp. 
longevidad  = Pg.  ibngevidade  = It.  longevity,  < 
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LL.  longccvita{t-)s,  < L.  longarvus,  aged:  see  longe- 
vous.) 1.  Long  life ; unusually  prolonged  life 
or  existence. 

_ We  shall  single  out  the  deer : upon  concession  a long- 
lived  animal,  and  in  longcevity  by  many  conceived  to  at- 
tain unto  hundreds.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

Such  men  . . . predict  longevity  to  Pollok’s  “ Course  of 
Time.”  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Lev.,  I.  30. 

2.  Length  or  duration  of  life;  term  of  exis- 
tence: as,  statistics  of  longevity;  the  average 
longevity  of  the  race. 

longevous  (lon-je'vus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  hu- 
ge eo,  < L.  longarvus,  of  great  age,  aged,  < L.  lon- 
gus,  long,  + cm mm,  age.]  Living  a long  time ; 
of  great  age.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

[Cedar  wood]  is  longevous  and  an  evergreen. 

N.  Greio,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  8. 

long-exserted  (16ng'ek-ser,/ted),  a.  In  ornith., 
projected  far  beyond  some  other  part:  said  of 
a pair  of  tail-feathers  when  they  protrude  far 
beyond  the  rest,  as  the  middle  pair  of  a skua- 
gull  or  sawbill.  Coues,  1872. 
long-faced  (ldng'fast),  a.  Having  a long  face, 
literally  or  figuratively ; rueful-looking;  doleful 
in  appearance ; solemn. 

long-field  (long' f eld),  n.  In  cricket,  a fielder 
stationed  in  one  of  the  extreme  corners  of  the 
bowler’s  end  of  the  field,  distinctively  called 
long-field-off  or  long-off  when  on  the  bowler’s 
right,  and  long-field-on  or  long-on  when  on  his 
left. 

long-finned  (long-find),  a.  Having  long  fins, 

as  a fish,  or  flippers,  as  the  finner  whale Long- 

flnned  file-fish.  Same  fool-fish,  2. 
longful  (long'ful),  a.  [<  long 1 + -/id.]  Long; 
tedious.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
long-glass  (ldng'glas),  n.  Same  as  ale-yard. 
longhand  (lfing'hand),  n.  Writing  of  the  or- 
dinary form,  as  contradistinguished  from  short- 
hand or  stenography. 

long-headed  (16ng'hed,/ed),  a.  1 . Having  a long 
head;  in  ethnol.,  dolichocephalic. — 2.  Shrewd; 
far-seeing;  discerning:  as,  a long-headed  man. 
[Colloq.] 

long-beadedness  (16ng ' hed ‘ ed-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  long-headed;  shrewdness;  far- 
sightedness; discernment. 

Ulysses  was  the  type  of  long-headedness. 

+ LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  126. 

longhorn  (long'horn),  n.  1.  A tineid  moth  of 
the  family  Adelidse,  as  Adela  purpura,  having 
very  long  antennse. — 2.  A dipterous  insect  of 
the  suborder  Nemocera,  such  as  tipularians  or 
crane-flies. — 3.  A beetle  of  the  group  Longi- 
cornia;  a longicorn. 

long-horned  (16ng'h6md),  a.  1.  Having  long 
horns : specifically  applied  to  some  breeds  of 
domestic  cattle. — 2.  Having  long  antenna) ; 
longicorn : as,  long-horned  grasshoppers, 
longi,  n.  Plural  of  longus. 
longicaudate  (lon-ji-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  longus, 
* long,  + cauda,  tail.]  Long-tailed;  macrurous. 
longicone  (lon'ji-kon),  o.  [<  L.  longus,  long,  + 
conus,  cone:  see  cone.)  Having  a long  cone,  as 
a cephalopod : as,  the  longicone  straight  shells. 
A.  Eyatt. 

longicorn  (lon'ji-k6rn),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  longi- 
cornis, long-homed,  < L.  longus,  = E.  long,  + 
cornu  = E.  horn.)  I.  a.  Having  long  anten- 
nae ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longi- 
cornes  or  Longicornia. 

II.  n.  A longicorn  beetle ; a member  of  the 
Longicornia. 

Longicornes  (lon-ji-k6r'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  longicornis,  long-horned:  see  longicorn.']  In 
Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  the  fourth 
family  of  the  Coleoptera  tetramera , approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  modern  group  Longi- 
cornia, and  divided  primarily  into  Prionii  and 
Cerambycini.  Latreille  included  Tmesisternus  in  the 
latter,  and  also  appended  a third  tribe,  Lamiarioe  {Lamia, 
Saperda,  etc.),  and  a fourth,  Lepturetce  {Leptura,  etc.), 

Longicornia  (lon-ji-kor'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  nent. 
pi.  of  longicornis,  long-horned:  see  longicorn 
A group  of  tetramerous  Coleoptera , having  long 
filiform  antenn®,  sometimes  several  times  long- 
er than  the  body ; the  longicorns  or  longicorn 
beetles.  In  a few  forms  the  antennae  are  pectinate,  ser- 
rate, or  flabellif  orm.  More  than  12,000  species  are  described, 
among  them  many  large  and  beautiful  beetles.  They  in- 
habit woods,  where  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees  by  means  of  a long,  tubular,  horny  ovi- 
positor, with  which  the  abdomen  ends.  The  larvae  are 
very  destructive  to  wood,  boring  it  deeply,  and  often  mak- 
ing their  burrows  in  every  direction.  Some  of  them  attack 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  longicorn  beetles  are  very  gen- 
erally dispersed,  but  the  greatest  number  of  species  and 
the  largest  forms  are  found  in  South  America  and  western 
Africa.  The  leading  families  are  the  Lamiidce,  Ceramby • 
cidce,  Lepturidce,  and  Prionidce. 


longiperoneus 

longie,  lungie  (Ion'-,  lun'ji),  n.  [Cf.  Lomvia, 
loom 3,  loon 2.]  The  common  guillemot,  Lomvia 
troile.  [Shetland  Isles.] 

longifrons  (lon'ji-fronz),  a.  [<  NL.  longifrons, 

< L.  longus,  long,  + frons  (front-),  forehead : see 
front.)  In  zobl.,  long-faced. 

The  black  cattle  of  North  Wales  apparently  belong  . . . 
to  the  small  longifrons  type. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  89. 

longilateral  (lon-ji-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  longus, 
long,  + latus  {later-),  side  : see  lateral.)  Long- 
sided; having  the  form  of  a long  parallelogram. 
[Bare.] 

Nineveh  . . . was  of  a longilateral  figure,  ninety-five 
furlongs  broad  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  long. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

longilingual (lon-ji-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  longus, 
long,  + lingua,  tongue.]  hi  zobl.,  having  a long 
tongue;  vermilingual. 

Longilingues  (lon-ji-ling'gwez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  longus,  long,  4-  lingua,  tongue.]  In  Sun- 
devall’s  classification  of  birds,  a synonym  of 
Mellisugce. 

longimanous  (lon-jim'a-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  lon- 
gimanus  (tr.  Gr.  yaKpdx'etp,  as  an  epithet  of  Ar- 
taxerxes),  long-handed,  < L.  longus,  long,  + ma- 
nus,  hand.]  In  zool.,  having  long  hands ; long- 
handed, as  an  ape. 

longimetric  (lon-ji-met'rik),  a.  [<  longimetr-y 
+ -ic.)  Pertaining  to  measurement  along  a 
line — Longimetric  function,  the  function  to  which  a 
goniometric  function  reduces  when  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  triangle  becomes  zero  or  180°. 

longimetry  (lon-jim'e-tri),  n.  [=  F.  longimi- 
trie  = Sp.  longimetrla  = Pg.  It.  longimetria,  < 
L.  longus,  long,  + Gr.  pfrpov,  measure.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths, 
whether  accessible  or  inaccessible. 

longing  (long'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  long1,  v.) 

1.  An  eager  desire;  an  earnest  wish  or  crav- 
ing. 

Put  on  my  crown ; I have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2.  284. 
I shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I have  a woman's  longing. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  681. 

2.  Specifically,  in  pathol.,  one  of  the  peculiar 
and  often  whimsical  desires  experienced  by 
pregnant  women. =Syn.  1.  Hankering,  yearning,  aspi- 
ration. 

longingly  (16ng'ing-li),  adv.  With  eager  desire 
or  craving. 

longinquity  (lon-jing'kwi-ti),  n.  [=  It.  longin- 
quita,  < L.  longinquita(t-)'s,  length,  < longinquus, 
remote,  long,  usually  distant,  < longus,  long: 
see  long1.)  Greatness  of  distance.  [Rare.] 

Pope  Leo  himself  saw  that  longinquity  of  region  doth 
cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become  over  dilatory. 

Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

Inordinate  unvaried  length,  sheer  longimjuity , staggers 
the  heart,  ages  the  very  heart  of  us  at  a view. 

O.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  Prel. 

longipalp  (lon'ji-palp),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  longi- 
palpus,  < L.  longus,  long,  + HJj.paipus,  a feeler: 
see  palp.)  1.  a.  Having  long  maxillary  palps; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longipalpi. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Longipalpi,  as  some 
of  the  rove-beetles. 

Longipalpi  (lon-ji-pal'pi).  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
longipalpus:  see  longipalp.)  In  Latreille’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a section  of  the  Linnean 
genus  Staphylinus,  having  long  maxillary  palps, 
as  in  the  genera  Pcederus,  Procirrus,  Stenus,  and 
others.  Also  Longipalpati. 

Longipennatag  (Ion"  ji-pe-na'te),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Longipennes,  1. 

longipennate  (lon-ji-pen'at),  a.  [<  NL.  longi- 
pennatus,  long-winged,  < L.  longus,  long,+  pen- 
natus,  winged:  see  pennate.)  Long-winged,  as 
a bird;  having  long  peril) a),  remiges,  or  flight- 
feathers. 

Longipennes  (lon-ji-pen'ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
longus,  long,  + penna , wing.]  1.  A major 
group  of  birds,  the  long-winged  natatorial 
birds,  such  as  gulls,  terns,  and  petrels;  the 
Gaviee  and  Tubinares  together  considered  as 
an  order.  In  Nitzsch’s  classification  (1829)  the  term  was 
applied  only  to  the  former,  the  Tubinares  being  separated 
under  the  name  of  Nasutee. 

2.  In  Sundevall’s  system,  a synonym  of  Cheli- 
donomorphce. 

longipennine  (lon-ji-pen'in),  a.  [As  Longipen- 
nes + -ine1.)  Longipennate ; having  the  wings 
long  enough  to  reach,  when  folded,  beyond  the 
end  of  the  tail;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Longipennes. 

longiperoneus  (lon-ji-per-o-ne'us),  n. ; pi.  lon- 
gipcronei  (-i).  [NL.,  < L.’  longus,  long,  + NL. 
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peroneus.]  The  long  peroneal  or  fibular  mus- 
cle, commonly  called  peroneus  longus.  Coues 
and  Shute,  1887. 

longiroster  (lon-ji-ros'ter),  n.  [<  NL.  longi- 
rostris,  long-beaked,  < L.  longus,  long,  + ros- 
trum,' beak:  see  rostrum.']  One  of  the  Longi- 
rostres. 

longirostral  (lon-ji-ros'tral),  a.  [As  longiros- 
ter + -al.]  Having  a long  bill  or  beak:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  Longirostres. 
longirostrate  (lon-ji-ros'trat),  a.  [As  longiros- 
ter + -ate1.]  Same  as  longirostral. 
Longirostres  (lon-ji-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  longirostris : see  longiroster.]  In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification,  a family  of  Grallce  or 
wading  birds,  including  the  snipes  and  their 
allies,  together  with  the  ibises,  ranged  here  on 
account  of  their  superficial  resemblance  to  cur- 
lews. With  this  exception,  the  group  corresponds  to  the 
natural  division  of  birds  now  called  the  snipe  family, 
Scolopacidee. 

longisect  (lon'ji-sekt),  v.  t.  [<  L.  longus,  long, 
+ secare,  pp.  sectus,  cut : see  section.]  To  bisect 
lengthwise  and  horizontally ; perform  longisec- 
tion.  [Bare.] 

longisection  (lon-ji-sek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  longus, 
long,  + sectio(n-),  a cutting:  see  section.]  Di- 
vision of  the  body  in  a plane  parallel  with  the 
axis,  and  thus  longitudinal,  but  from  side  to 
side,  and  thus  at  right  angles  to  the  meson  and  to 
hemiseetion-planes:  correlated  with  transection 
and  hemisection.  AT.  T.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  114. 
longissimus  (lon-jis'i-mus),  re. ; pi.  longissimi 
(-mi).  [NL.  (sc.  musculus),  superl.  of  L.  longus, 
long:  seelong1,a.]  A muscle  of  the  back,  more 
fully  called  longissimus  dorsi,  notable  in  man 
for  its  great  length,  forming  with  the  sacrolum- 
balis  the  erector  spinse,  the  muscle  which  as- 
sists in  keeping  the  back  straight  or  erect.  It 
occurs  under  divers  modifications  in  mammals, 
* birds,  etc. 

longitude  (lon'ji-tud),  n.  [<  F.  longitude  = Sp. 
longitud  = Pg.  longitude  = It.  longitudine,  < L. 
longitudo  (! longitudin -),  length,  < longus,  long: 
see  long1,  a.]  If.  Length;  measure  along  the 
longest  line. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all  rooms 
which  were  longer  than  broad  by  the  double  of  their  lati- 
tude. Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

2.  In  geog.,  the  angle  at  the  pole  contained 
between  two  meridians,  one  of  which,  called 
the  first  or  prime  meridian,  passes  through 
some  conventional  point  from  which  the  angle 
is  measured.  Strictly  speaking,  the  meridian  here 
spoken  of  is  a plane  through  the  plumb-line  at  the  station 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  but  not  necessarily  passing 
through  that  axis,  since  it  may  be  that  the  earth’s  axis  and 
the  plumb-line  at  the  station  do  not  lie  iu  one  plane.  But 
this  distinction  is  wholly  without  importance,  except  in 
higher  geodesy.  The  longitude  of  the  conventional  point 
is  O’,  and  longitudes  are  reckoned  east  and  west  from  it 
to  180°  in  arc,  and  to  12  hours  in  time,  15  degrees  being 
equal  to  one  hour.  In  Great  Britain  universally  and  in 
the  United  States  generally  geographers  reckon  from  the 
meridian  of  the  transit-circle  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich  in  England ; the  meridian  of  Washington  is  also 
used  in  the  United  States.  Germans  reckon  generally  from 
Ferro  in  the  Canaries,  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  though  modern  German 
scientists  employ  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  In  other 
countries  geographers  often  reckon  from  the  meridian  of 
their  capital  or  other  point  within  their  limits,  as  the  French 
from  Paris  (and  formerlyfrom  Ferro),  and  the  Russians  from 
the  observatory  of  Pulkowa.  Mariners  generally  employ 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  There  are  various  ways  of 
finding  longitude,  the  problem  being  that  of  comparing  the 
time  at  the  place  in  question  with  that  of  the  prime  merid- 
ian. On  shore  the  most  accurate  method  is  to  compare  the 
time  of  the  two  places  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
while  at  sea,  the  local  time  being  determined  by  observa- 
tion of.some  celestial  object,  it  is  compared  with  Green- 
wich time,  as  shown  by  a chronometer  carefully  set  and 
regulated  before  sailing.  Abbreviated  Ion.,  long. 

The  ancients  supposed  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones 
to  be  uninhabitable  and  even  impenetrable  by  man;  but 
while  the  earth,  as  known  to  them,  was  bounded  west- 
wardly  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  extended  indefinitely 
towards  the  east.  The  dimensions  of  the  habitable  world, 
then  (and  ancient  geography  embraced  only  the  home  of 
man,  t)  oiKovgeoT}),  were  much  greater  measured  from  west 
to  east  than  from  south  to  north.  Accordingly,  early 
geographers  called  the  greater  dimension,  or  the  east  and 
west  line,  the  length,  longitudo,  of  the  earth;  the  shorter  di- 
mension, or  the  north  and  south  line,  they  denominated  its 
breadth,  latitudo.  0.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  ix. 

3.  In  astron.,  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  measured 
eastward  from  the  vernal  equinoctial  point  to 
the  foot  of  the  circle  of  latitude  drawn  through 
the  object,  as  a star  or  other  point  on  the  sphere 
whose  position  is  in  question.  See  circle  of  lati- 
tudes, under  circle — Celestial  longitude.  See  def. 
3.— Geocentric,  heliocentric,  heliographic  longi- 
tude. See  the  adjectives.— Libration  in  longitude. 

★ See  libration  of  the  moon,  under  libration. 

longitudinal  (lon-ji-tu'di-nal),  a.  [=  F.  Sp. 
longitudinal  - It.  longitudinale,  < NL.  *longitu- 
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Us,  < L.  longitudo  (longitudin-),  length,  longi- 
tude: see  longitude.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
longitude  or  length ; relating  to  or  consisting  in 
length:  as,  longitudinal  distance. — 2.  In  the 
direction  of  the  length;  running  lengthwise,  as 
distinguished  from  transverse  or  across : as,  the 
longitudinal  diameter  of  a body. — 3.  In  hot., 
in  the  direction  of  growth. — 4.  In  zool.,  ex- 
tended in  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  as  any  ar- 
ticulate animal;  articulated.  [Bare.] 

Von  Baer  . . . adopted  Cuvier’s  divisions,  speaking  of 
them  as  the  peripheric,  the  longitudinal,  the  massive,  and 
the  vertebrate  types  of  structure. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI Y.  807. 
Longitudinal  elasticity,  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  in 
the  case  of  linear  extension  or  compression.  — Longitudi- 
nal sinus,  in  anat.  See  sinus.— Longitudinal  strain, 
in  ordnance,  the  strain  on  a cannon  which  tends  to  rupture 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. — Longitudinal  veins,  in 
entom.,  veins  of  an  insect’s  wing  running  lengthwise  to 
the  apical  margin : specifically,  in  the  Dipt  era,  applied  to 
several  such  veins  which,  counting  from  the  costal  or  an- 
terior side,  are  distinguished  as  first,  second,  etc.,  longitu- 
dinal. 

longitudinally  (lon-ji-tu'di-nal-i),  adv.  In  a 
longitudinal  manner ; in  the  direction  of  length, 
longitudinated  (lon-ji-tu'di-na-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
longitudo  (longitudin-),  length,  4-  -ate1  + -ed2.] 
Extended  in  length.  Goldsmith.  [Bare.] 
long-leg  (long'leg),  n.  In  cricket,  same  as  leg, 6. 
long-legged  (long'legdor  -leg,/ed),  a.  Having 
*long  legs  orhindlimhs — Long-legged  chatterers, 
Swainson’s  name  of  his  Leiotrichanse.  See  Liotrichinse. — 
Long-legged  hawk,  a hawk  of  the  subfamily  A ccipitrinse, 
having  the  tarsi  proportionally  long,  as  the  goshawk,  the 
European  sparrow-hawk,  or  the  American  sharp-shinned 
hawk.—  Long-legged  plover,  a stilt.  See  Himantopus.— 
Long-legged  thrush,  Swainson’s  name  for  a bird  of  his 
family  Crateropodinee.  See  Crateropodidie,  and  cut  under 
A Crateropus. 

long-legs  (long'legz),  n.  An  insect  having  long 
legs,  such  as  the  common  crane-flies  of  the 
family  Tipulidse  and  the  spiders  of  the  family 
PhalangiidsB.  See  daddy-long-legs. 
long-lived  (long'livd),  a.  [<  long 1 + life  + -ed2.  ] 
Having  a long  life  or  existence;  living  or  last- 
ing  long. 

A long-lived  soap-bubble  displays  every  color  which  can 
be  produced  by  polarization. 

0.  N.  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  60. 

longlivedness  (16ng']ivd-nes),  n.  Longevity; 
unusual  length  of  life.  [Bare.] 

If  then  . . . there  can  be  discovered  a reciprocating  re- 
lation between  want  of  gall  in  animals  and  longlivedness, 
...  we  have  the  basis  for  an  inductive  proof. 

R.  Adamson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIY.  789. 

longly  (lfing'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  Hongly,  langly,  < 
AS.  langlice,  for  a long  time  (=  Icel.  langliga, 
for  a long  time  past),  < long,  long : see  long1  and 
-ty2.]  1.  For  a long  time.  [Bare.] 

The  horse  strekede  oute  his  nekke  als  ferre  als  he 
myghte,  and  likked  Alexander  hand;  and  he  knelid  doune 
on  his  kneesse,  and  bihelde  Alexander  in  the  vesage 
langly.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  1.  (Halliwell.) 

[In  the  following  passage  from  Shakspere  the  word  is  com- 
monly understood  to  imply  also  ‘longingly.’ 


Italy:  see  Lombard1.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  Longohards ; Lombard  or  Lombardic. 
long-off  (long'fif),  n.  Same  as  long-field-off.  See 
long-field. 

long-on  (long'on),re.  Same  as  long-fwld-on.  See 
long-field. 

long-primer  (lfing'prim'er),  n.  A size  of  type, 
measuring  about  ninety  lines  to  the  foot,  next 
larger  than  bourgeois  and  smaller  than  small- 
pica.  [Generally  written  by  printers  as  two 
words,  long  primer.] 

long-purples  (long'per//plz),  n.  1.  The  early 
orchis,  Orchis  mascula.  Britten  and  Holland, 
Eng.  Plant  Names. 

Long  purples, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men’s-fingers  call  them. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  170. 
2.  The  purple  loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria. 
Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names. 

Gay  long-purples  with  its  tufty  spike  : 

She’d  wade  o’er  shoes  to  reach  it  in  the  dyke. 

Clare,  Village  Minstrel,  ii.  90. 

long-range  (16ng'ranj),  a.  Having  a long  range ; 
capable  of  hitting  at  a long  distance. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  or  very  costly  to  strength- 
en Gibraltar  by  placing  modern  long-range  guns  high  up 
on  the  rock,  with  mountings  which  would  allow  of  an  all- 
round fire.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  2. 

long-rest  (long'rest),  n.  In  medieval  musical 
notation,  a rest  or  sign  for  silence  equal  in 
time-value  to  a long,  it  was  either 
’‘perfect’  (equal  to  three  breves:  see 
a) or  “imperfect ’’(equal  to  two  breves: 
see  b ). 

long-ruffer  (long'ruFer),  n.  A coarse  heckle, 
long-run  (long'run),  n.  See  in  the  long  run, 
under  run. 

long-settle  (16ng'set,',-l),  n.  See  settle. 
longshanks  (16ng'shanks),  n.  1 . A long-legged 
person. — 2.  A bird  of  the  genus  Himantopus ; 
a stilt. 

long-shawl  (ldng'sh&l),  n.  A shawl  much  long- 
er than  it  is  wide,  the  length  being  usually 
about  twice  the  width. 

longshore  (long'shor),  a.  and  n.  [By  aphere- 
sis  from  alongshore.]  I.  a.  Existing  or  em- 
ployed along  the  shore  or  coast : as,  the  long- 
shore fisheries;  a longshore  boatman. 

II.  n.  A longshoreman. 

longshoreman  (long'shor -man),  re.;  pi.  long- 
shoremen (-men).  1.  A workman,  as  a steve- 

dore or  jobber,  who  is  employed  in  loading  and 
discharging  the  cargoes  of  vessels. — 2.  One 
who  makes  a living  along  shores  by  fishing  for 
clams,  oysters,  etc. 

long-short  (ldng'shdrt),  n.  A skirt  somewhat 
shorter  than  a petticoat,  worn  by  women 
when  doing  household  work.  Bartlett.  [Local, 

U.  S.] 

Her  dress  was  a blue-striped  linen  short-gown,  wrapper, 
or  long -short,  a coarse  yellow  petticoat,  and  checked  apron. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 


Master,  you  look’d  so  longly  on  the  maid, 

Perhaps  you  mark’d  not  what’s  the  pith  of  all. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  L 170.] 

2.  Lengthily  in  space. 

Asci  clavate,  obtuse,  longly  pedicellate. 

M.  C.  Cooke,  Brit.  Fungi,  p.  761. 

long-minded  (long'min//ded),  a.  Patient;  lon- 
ganimous.  [Bare.] 

[A  judge  must  be]  long-minded  to  endure  the  rusticity 
and  homeliness  of  common  people  in  giving  evidence,  after 
their  plain  fashion  arid  faculty. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  120.  (Davies.) 

long-moss  (long'mds),  n.  An  epiphytic  plant, 
Dendropogon  usneoides,  with  gray  filiform 
stems  and  leaves,  forming  dense  pendulous 
tufts  which  drape  the  forests  of  the  southern 
United  States.  See  Tillandsia.  Also  called 
longbeard,  and  more  rarely  and  less  appro- 
priately hlack-moss,  Spanish  moss,  and  barba 
Hispanica. 

Longmynd  group.  [Named  by  Sedgwick  from 
the  Longmynd  Hills  in  Shropshire.]  In  geol.,  an 
assemblage  of  strata  which  form  a part  of  the 
middle  or  lower  division  of  the  Cambrian  series. 
The  series  is  of  great  thickness  as  developed  in  Wales, 
and  contains  Paradoxides  and  other  distinguishing  fos- 
sils. 

longneck  (long'nek),  re.  If.  An  earthenware 
retort  or  still  with  a long  neck.  N.  E.  D.  — 2. 
The  pintail  duck,  Dafila  acuta.  G.  Trumbull, 
1888.  See  cut  under  Dafila.  [New  Jersey.] 
longness  (long'nes),  re.  Length.  [Bare.] 
longnose  (ldng'noz),  re.  The  garfish:  so  called 
★from  the  elongated  snout  or  jaws. 
Longobardian  (long-go-bar'di-an),  a.  [<  L. 
Longobardi,  Langobardi,  a people  of  northern 
Germany,  subsequently  established  in  northern 


long-sighted  (long'sFted),  a.  1.  Able  to  see 
objects  at  a great  distance ; hence,  having  fore- 
sight; of  acute  intellect;  sagacious;  far-see- 
ing.— 2.  Able  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  a 
distance,  hut  not  close  at  hand;  presbyopic  or 
hypermetropic;  far-sighted, 
longsightedness  (lfing'sFted-nes),  re.  1.  The 
faculty  of  seeing  objects  at  a great  distance ; 
hence,  sagacity  a,s  regards  the  future ; far- 
sighted discernment. —2.  In  pathol.,  a defect 
of  sight  owing  to  which  objects  near  at  hand 
are  seen  indistinctly,  while  those  at  remoter 
distances  appear  distinctly;  hypermetropia  or 
presbyopia, 

long-sliae  (ldng'slld),  re.  In  steam-engin.,  a 
slide-valve  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  steam 
through  short  passages  and  ports  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  having  a hollow 
hack  which  forms  an  eduction-passage : used 
in  the  Cornish  type  of  engine, 
long-slip  (long ' slip),  re.  In  cricket,  a fielder 
whose  position  is  some  distance  behind  and  on 
the  right  of  the  batter. 

longsome  (long 'sum),  a.  [<  long1  + -some.] 
Long  and  tedious:  applied  to  persons  and 
things.  [Now  rare.] 

A lampe  . . . made 

With  oyle  and  weecke  to  last  the  longsome  night. 

Gascoigne,  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 
When  chill’d  by  adverse  Snows,  and  beating  Bain, 

We  tread  with  weary  Steps  the  longsome  Plain. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

longsomeness  (lfing'sum-nes),  re.  The  state  of 
being  longsome ; tediousness.  [Bare.] 
long-spun  (long', spun),  a.  Spun  or  extended 
to  a great  length ; long-drawn ; tedious. 


longspur 

longspur  (16ng'sper),  n.  In  ornith.,  a bird  of 
the  genus  Centrophanes  (or  Calcarius ):  same 
as  lark-bunting,  1.— Bay-winged  longspur.  See 
bay-winged. 

long-staple  (long'sta//pl),  a.  Having  a long 
fiber:  a commercial  term  applied  to  cotton  of 
a superior  grade,  also  called  sea-island  cotton. 

See  cotton-plant. 

long-stitch  (long'stich),  n.  Satin-stitch  worked 
plain,  without  filling  or  raising. 

>iong-stop  (ldng'stop),  n.  In  cricket,  a fielder 
who  stands  behind  the  wicket-keeper  and  stops 
balls  that  escape  the  latter, 
longstop  (long'stop),  w.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  long- 
stopped,  ppr.  longstopping.  [<  long-stop,  n.] 

To  act  as  long-stop  at  cricket, 
long-sufferancet  (long'sHt'er-ans),  n.  Same  as 
long-suffering. 

God  of  his  goodness,  patience,  and  long-sufferance,  gave 
them  a time  to  repent. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

long-suffering1  (16ng'suf//6r-ing),  n.  Long  en- 
durance of  injury  or  provocation ; patience  un- 
der offense. 

Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbear- 
ance and  longmffering  ? Rom.  ii.  4. 

long-suffering2  (l&ng'suf"er-ing),  a.  Bearing 
injuries  or  provocation  with  patience ; not  easi- 
ly moved  to  retaliation. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  longwise  (long'wlz),  adv.  [<  long 1 + -wise. ] 
abundant  in  goodness.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  jn  j-]le  direction  of  length;  lengthwise.  [Rare.] 

long-tail  (lfing'tal),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  Anani-  longworm  (long'werm),  n.  A marine  rhyn- 
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by  pack-walls  built  of  the  gob.  In  long-wall  withdrawing 
the  gangways  are  in  the  solid  coal,  and  pack-walls  are  not 
needed.  The  long- wall  system  of  working  is  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  thin  beds  of  coal  and  those  with  much  slaty  waste, 
and  is  not  applicable  to  very  thick  coal-seams.  Where  it 
can  be  advantageously  used,  it  is  admitted  that  a consid- 
erably larger  percentage  of  the  coal  can  be  won  by  it  than 
by  any  other  system.  Also  long-work. 

longways  (ISng'waz),  adv.  [<  long  + -ways 
for  -wise.]  Longwise ; lengthwise.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

A vast  mole  which  lies  longways,  almost  in  a parallel 
line  to  Naples.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

long-winded  (16ng' winded),  a.  1.  Long- 
breathed;  using  much  breath  by  prolonged 
speech. 

The  long-winded  old  salts  who  come  here  to  report  their 
wrecks.  The  Century , XXVIII.  589. 


look 


2.  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  [Lo- 
cal, New  Eng.] 

II.  a.  Lubberly;  gawky.  [Rare.] 

This  great,  big,  overgrown  metropolis,  . . . like  a looby 
son  who  has  outgrown  his  stamina. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 

looch,  n.  See  loch2. 

Loocnooan  (lo-chij'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Loochoo 
(also  written  Loo  Choo,  Lew  Chew,  Lew  Kew,  Liu 
Kiu,  Biu  Kiu,  etc.)  (see  def.)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Loochoo,  formerly  a kingdom  trib- 
utary to  China  and  sometimes  partly  also  to 
Japan,  now  a ken  or  prefecture  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  consisting  of  the  chain  of  small  islands 
between  Japan  and  Formosa,  and  named  from 
the  largest  group,  specifically  called  the  Loo- 
choo Islands. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Loochoo. 

2.  Tedious  from  length;  of  a wearisome  or  looer  (lo'er),  n.  [Also  lure,  lewer,  appar.  a trade 


burdensome  length : said  of  speech  or  writ- 
ing. 

Long-winded  exercises,  singings,  and  catechisings. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  1. 

And  there  he  told  a long  long-winded  tale. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

long-windedness  (16ng'win,/ded-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  long-winded. 

Richardson,  the  only  author  who  ever  made  long-wind- 
edness seem  a benefaction. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 160. 


mal,  particularly  a dog,  having  an  uncut  tail. 

Formerly,  in  England,  a long- tail  was  a gentleman’s  dog,  or 
a dog  qualified  to  hunt,  it  being  required  that  the  tails  of 
other  dogs  should  be  cut.  Hence  the  phrase  come  cut  and 
long-tail.  See  cut,  p.  a. 

2.  The  long-tailed  duck.  — 3f.  An  old  nickname 
for  a native  of  Kent.  Halliwell. 

II.  a.  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a dog. 
long-tailed  (long'tald),  a.  1.  Having  a long 
tail;  hence,  long-drawn ; attenuated. 

Monsieur  Perrault  . . . has  endeavoured  to  turn  into 
Ridicule  several  of  Homer’s  Similitudes,  which  lie  calls 
“ Comparaisons  a longue  queue,”  Long  tail  d Comparisons. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

2.  In  entom.,  having  a long-exserted  ovipositor, 
as  many  ichneumons ; having  a long  terebra  or 
borer.  Westwood. — Japanese  long-tailed  fowls. 

See  Japanese.— Long-tailed  duck,  finch,  mouse,  pan- 
golin, tiger-cat,  titmouse,  trogon,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
long-take  (long'tak),  n.  A certain  number 
(132)  of  herrings.  [Yarmouth,  Eng.] 
long-tongue  (long'turig),  n.  1.  A kind  of 
woodpecker ; the  wryneck.  Also  called  tongue- 
bird. — 2.  A tale-bearer;  a gossip.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
long-tongued  (16ng ' tungd),  a.  1.  Having  a 
long  or  large  tongue ; maeroglossate.  SeeAfa- 
croglossi. — 2.  Prating;  babbling;  loquacious. 

A long-tongued  knave,  one  that  uttereth  all  he  knowes. 

Florio,  p.  17.  {Halliwell.) 

The  foul  fa’  ye  , . . for  a lang-tongued  clavering  wife ! 

. . . Couldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane  wi'  your  whiggery? 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii.  *£ gam0  of  cards. 

longulite  (long'gu-lit),  n.  [<  L.  longulus,  rather 
long  (dim.  of  longus,  long),  + - ite 2.]  Inpetrog., 
a name  proposed  by  Y ogelsang  for  linear  groups 
of  the  most  elementary  products  of  crystalli- 
zation, called  by  him  globulites.  See  margarite. 
longus  (long'gus),  n. ; pi.  longi  (lon'ji).  [NL. 

(sc.  musculus),  < L.  longus,  long:  see  long1.]  A 
long,  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  neck,  more  fully 
called  longus  colli,  lying  upon  the  front  of  sev- 
eral cervical  and  dorsal  vertebras,  and  serving 
to  bend  the  neck  forward  or  downward.  It  is 
less  developed  in  man  than  in  some  other  animals,  as  birds, 
particularly  those  which  have  a long  sigmoid  neck  and 
capture  their  prey  with  a thrust  of  the  beak. 

long-visaged  (16ng'viz,,ajd),  a.  Having  a long 
face ; hence,  having  a sober,  sad,  or  rueful  face 
or  visage. 

long-waisted  (16ng'was//ted),  a.  1.  Having  a 
long  waist,  as  a person  or  a ship.  See  waist. 

— 2.  Long  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist  or 
narrowest  part,  as  a dress  or  coat, 
long-wall  (long'wal),  a.  Noting  a method 
of  working  a coal-mine  in  which  the  whole 
seam  is  worked  at  one  operation  in  long  faces 
of  attack,  leaving  no  pillars  except  at  the 
shafts  and  sometimes  along  the  main  roads. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  Bupport  the  roof  of  the  working- 
places  by  pillars  of  coal,  which  is  worked  in  a long 
face,  the  roof  being  allowed  to  Bettle  down  and  fill 
the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal.  Where  the 
roof  exhibits  a tendency  to  break  off  close  to  the  work- 
ing-face, it  is  temporarily  supported  by  cribs  of  timber  or 
chocks,  or  by  a double  or  triple  line  of  props.  Two  kinds 
of  long-wall  working  are  in  use : long-wall  retreating  or 
withdrawing  and  long-wall  advancing.  In  the  latter  the 
roads  or  gangways  are  kept  open,  and  the  roof  is  supported 


choccelous  turbellarian  or  nemertean  worm  of 
extreme  length  for  its  thickness.  See  Lineidce, 
Linens. 

Lonicera  (lon-i-se'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnueus, 
1753),  named  after  Adam  Lonicer,  a Herman 
botanist  (died  1586).]  A genus  of  caprifolia- 
ceous  plants,  the  honeysuckles,  type  of  the 
tribe  Lonicerex,  characterized  by  an  irregular 
tubular  corolla  (sometime^  two-lipped),  exstip- 
ulate  leaves,  and  a two-  or  three-celled  berry, 
almost  always  few-seeded.  About  150  species  are 
known,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  ornamental  shrubs,  often  climb- 
ing, with  (often)  fragrant,  variously  colored  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  cymes,  in  pedunculate  heads,  or  sometimes  in 
pairs.  See  honeysuckle. 

Lonicereae  (lon-i-se're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (R. 
Brown,  1818),  < Lonicera  + -ex.]  A tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  based  on 
the  genus  Lonicera,  belonging  to  the  family 
Capnfoliacex,  distinguished  by  having  a tu- 
bular or  campanulate  corolla  (often  with  an  ir- 
regular limb),  an  elongated  style  with  usually  a 
capitate  stigma,  and  the  cells  of  the  ovary  with 
from  one  to  an  indefinite  number  of  ovules.  In 
the  system  of  Engler  and  Prantl  this  tribe  in- 
cludes only  4 genera. 

lonk  (longk),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A hollow; 
a small  dingle,  [Prov.  Eng.] 

1001  (16),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  love1. 

1002  (16),  n.  [Also  lu;  abbr.  of  lanterloo.]  1. 

It  is  played  by  any  number  of  per- 


abbr.  of  equiv.  velour,  < P.  velours,  velvet:  see 
velour,  velours,  velvet.]  A hatters’  brushirg-pad. 
E.  //.  Knight. 

loof 1 (lof),  n.  [Also (dial.)  lufe,  leuf;  < ME.  lofe, 
lufe,  the  palm  of  the  hand  (see  also  loop2),  < AS. 
Hof  (not  certain;  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
glof,  > E.  glove,  q.  v. ) = Ieel.  lofi,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  = Sw.  lofve,  the  wrist,  = Dan.  dial,  luffe 
(in  luffevante,  a woolen  glove)  = Goth,  lofa,  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Hence  perhaps  ult.  loof2, 
q.  v.]  The  palm  of  the  hand;  also,  the  hand 
itself.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

I may  towch  with  my  lufe  the  ground  evyn  here. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  32. 

Auld  baudrons  [a  cat]  by  the  ingle  sits. 

An’  wi’  her  loof  her  face  a washin’. 

Burns,  Willie  Wastle. 

To  creesh  one’s  loof.  See  creesh. 
loof2  (lof  or  luf),  n.  [Also  (in  some  uses)  luff; 
< ME.  lof  (>  OF.  Ioffe),  a contrivance  for  alter- 
ing a ship’s  course  (called  in  ML.  dracena),  prob. 
a paddle  or  an  oar  to  assist  the  helm  (see  quot. 
under  def.  1) ; cf.  G.  luf,  luv,  loff  = Dan.  luv  = 
Sw.  luf,  the  weather-gage,  = OF.  lof,  loef,  louf, 
loo,  the  weather-gage,  the  lower  corner  of  a sail 
next  the  wind;  < D.  loef,  the  weather-gage, 
loof,  luff,  OD.  loef,  appar.  a paddle  or  oar  used 
in  steering,  also,  like  loeve,  loefnagel,  a thole; 
cf.  loefhals,  loefhout,  etc.;  cf.  also  ME*  lof,  a 
beam  or  bar ; appar.  orig.  a particular  use  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  E.  loof1,  the  palm  of  the 
hand ; cf . OHG.  Jaffa,  MHG.  *laffe,  G.  dial,  laffen, 
laff,  the  blade  of  an  oar,  or  of  a rudder ; cf.  L. 
palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  also  the  blade  of 
an  oar.  Hence  aloof,  q.  v.  See  luff2.]  If.  A 
contrivance  (apparently  a paddle  or  an  oar)  for 
altering  the  course  of  a ship.  See  etymology. 
Heo  rihten  heore  loues 
And  up  drogen  seiles,  > 

Lithen  ouer  saestrem.  Layamon. 

2.  That  part  of  a ship’s  bow  where  the  sides 
begin  to  curve  in  toward  the  stem.  See  luff. 
— Aff-loof.  Bee  aff. 

loof  2t,  v.  The  earlier  spelling  of  luff2. 
loof 3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  loaf1. 
loofwardt  (lof7-  or  luf'ward),  adv.  [=  D.  loef - 


sons  up  to  seventeen  with  a full  pack,  the  cards  ranking  +waarts  / as  loof2  "h  -ward.']  Windward, 
as  in  whist.  Each  player  deposits  a certain  number  of  look1  (Ink),  V.  [<  ME.  loTcen.  lokien,  < AS.  Iddan 

chips  (generally  three)  in  the  pool.  When  there  is  noth-  — - ’ , 

ing  in  the  pool  but  the  dealer’s  chips,  it  is  a simple,  after 


chips  have  been  added,  a double  pool.  In  simple  pools 
no  trump  is  turned  and  no  widow  dealt,  each  player  re- 
ceiving 3 cards,  one  at  a time.  Eldest  hand  leads  and 
the  others  must  follow  suit  and  must  head  the  trick  if 
they  can.  The  winners  of  the  trick  divide  the  pool  ac- 
cordingly. Those  who  fail  to  take  a trick  are  looed  and 
pay  3 counters  to  the  next  pool,  making  it  a double. 

2.  The  deposit,  generally  of  three  chips,  which 
the  players  make  in  the  pool  in  loo. 

1002  (16),  v.  t.  [Also  lu;  < loo2,  n.]  To  beat  in 
the  game  of  loo,  as  a player  that  has  declared. 

1003  (16),  interj.  [Cf.  halloo.]  Same  as  halloo. 

’Loo,  Paris,  ’loo  ! The  bull  has  the  game. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  7.  10. 

loobilyt  (lo'bi-li),  a.  [<  looby  + -ly1.]  Looby- 
like; lubberly;  awkward;  clumsy. 

A loobily  country  fellow.  Sir  It.  L’ Estrange. 

loobilyt  (lo'bi-li),  adv.  [<  loobily,  a.]  Like  a 
looby ; in  an  awkward,  clumsy  manner. 

loobs  (lobz),  n.  [Corn,  loob,  slime,  sludge.]  In 
mining,  tin-slime  or  sludge  of  the  after-leavings. 
Bryce.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

looby  (16 'bi),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  loby , lobie ; an 
extension  or  dim.  form  of  lob : see  lob1.  Cf.  lub- 
ber.] I.  n.  1.  An  awkward,  clumsy  fellow;  a 
lubber.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

This  lorell  that  ladde  this  loby  awey. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  170. 

I must  leave  you  — I own  I am  somewhat  flurried  — and 
that  confounded  looby  has  perceived  it. 

Sheridan , The  RivalB,  ii.  1. 


UUxK  ^ 1 UtY ) , t/.  L\  XYJ-J-J.  x 41M. 

= OS.  lokon  = MD.  loken  = OHG.  luogen,  luagen, 
luaken,  MHG.  luogen,  G.  hi  gen,  dial,  liigen,  look; 
further  connections  unknown.  The  Skt.  / lok, 
see,  cannot  be  connected.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
exercise  the  sense  or  faculty  of  vision ; use  the 
eyes  in  seeing ; fix  the  sight  upon  some  object, 
or  upon  some  point  or  portion  of  space.  Used— 

(a)  Absolutely. 

And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
Esau  came.  Gen.  xxxiii.  1. 

I’ll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  22. 

( b ) Before  a word  or  phrase  signifying  direction,  manner, 
or  purpose : as,  look  here ; look  there ; he  looked  back ; to 
look  for  something  lost. 

For  evere  up  on  the  ground  I se  thee  stare; 
Approach  neer,  and  looke  up  murily. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Sir  Thopas,  1.  8. 
And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way.  Ex.  ii.  12. 

(c)  Before  a preposition  governing  the  thing  seen  or  an  in- 
tervening object  or  medium  : as,  to  look  at  a house ; to  look 
over  a wall  or  through  a window ; to  look  into  a mirror  or 
a book ; to  look  upon  the  wine. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon.  Gen.  xxiv.  16. 
She,  looking  thro’  and  thro’  me, 

. . . never  speaks. 

Tennyson , Lilian. 

He  walked  about  the  library  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, looking  at  all  the  books. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxiv. 

2.  To  afford  a view  or  outlook;  have  a direc- 
tion ; face  or  he  turned : usually  with  on,  upon , 
to,  or  toward : as,  the  windows  look  toward  the 
ocean ; the  house  looks  upon  a narrow  street. 


100& 

The  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looketh  toward  the  north. 

Ezek.  viii.  3. 

They  turned  to  a window  looking  to  the  close. 

Fire  of  Frendraught  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  175). 

There  is  yet  another  presumption,  looking  the  other  way. 

E.  Tuckerman , Genera  Lichenum,  p.  198. 

3.  To  keep  watch;  he  careful;  take  heed;  see 
to  its  as,  he  looks  after  my  luggage : used  in- 
tensively in  the  ejaculatory  phrases  look  out! 
look  sharp  ! 

Look  well  to  thy  herds.  Prov.  xxvii.  23. 

Look  that  you  bind  them  fast.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 166. 

4.  To  seem  to  the  view;  have  the  appearance 
of  being;  appear:  as,  he  looks  like  his  brother; 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  rain ; the  patient  looks 
better. 

I meet  everywhere  in  this  country  with  these  little 
brooks ; and  they  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  fish. 

Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  224. 

Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a parson’s  power, 

Look'd  a white  lily  sunk  beneath  a shower. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iv.  104. 

[The  use  with  to  be  is  inelegant  and  chiefly  colloquial. 

Well,  says  he,  you  look  to  be  a man  in  distress. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  270.] 

5.  To  strive  to  seem ; put  on  the  appearance  of 
being;  assume  to  be. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  230. 

He  would  always  affect  to  swagger  and  look  big  as  he 
passed  by  me.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  exercise  mental  vision  or  observation  (in 
a certain  way) ; direct  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing; take  notice:  often  with  at. 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  37. 

Look,  how  much  we  thus  expell  of  sin,  so  much  we  expell 
of  vertue.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  26. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at  the  rea- 
son of  it  Stillingfleet. 

7.  To  have  a prospect  or  anticipation;  direct 
the  mind  expectantly ; be  in  expectation  of  or 
with  regard  to  something. 

I lokide  men  schulde  vn-to  me  lowte, 

Where-so  that  y wente  bi  the  wey. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

Who  would  have  looked  it  should  have  been  that  rascal 
Surly?  He  had  dyed  his  beard  and  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

He  must  look  to  fight  another  battle  before  he  could 
reach  Oxford.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

The  way  in  which  we  looked  forward  for  letters  from  our 
bride  and  bridegroom  was  quite  a curiosity. 

Thackeray,  Adventures  of  Philip,  xxxii. 
To  look  about  one,  to  be  on  the  watch ; be  vigilant ; be 
circumspect  or  guarded.— To  look  after,  (a)  To  attend 
to ; take  care  of ; have  an  eye  to  or  upon  : as,  to  look  after 
one’s  interests ; to  look  after  a friend  who  is  in  danger. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the  water, 
or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  has  now  retreated. 

Woodward. 

Lady  T.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come 
to  Lady  Sneerwell’s  too. 

Sir  Peter.  Well,  well,  I’ll  call  in  just  to  look  after  my 
own  character.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

I was  told  to  look  after  you  once,  and  I mean  to  do  it. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  p.  236. 
(6f)  To  expect ; look  forward  to. 

Men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  Luke  xxi.  26. 
(c)  To  consider;  be  concerned  about.— To  look  alive,  to 
be  on  the  alert ; bestir  one’s  self.  [Colloq.]— To  look  be- 
sidet.  See  beside.— To  look  down  on  or  upon,  to  re- 
gard as  beneath  one ; view  with  contempt ; despise. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  brother  King 
with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count  in  Mo- 
ore’s play  regards  Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the 
mummery  of  being  made  a gentleman. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great 

Greek-speaking  Roman  Emperors  looked  down  on  those 
of  their  subjects  and  neighbours  who  kept  on  the  acquired 
tongue  of  Old  Rome,  just  as  they  looked  down  on  those  of 
their  subjects  and  neighbours  who  kept  on  the  primitive 
speech  of  Illyria.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  438. 
To  look  for.  (a)  To  seek  for ; search  for : as,  to  look  for 
a passage  in  a book.  (6)  To  expect ; count  upon : as,  to 
look  for  good  news. 

Nevertheless,  we  . . . look  for  new  heavens  and  a new 
earth.  2 Pet.  iii.  13. 

0, 1 did  look  for  him 

With  the  sun’s  rising : marvel  he  could  sleep. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

Look  now/or  no  enchanting  voice.  Milton,  S.  A . , 1. 1065. 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  did  not  only  foresee,  but 
foretell  and  forewarne  us  to  looke  for  schisme. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
To  look  for  a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay  or  in  a hay- 
stack. See  bottle 3 and  haystack.— To  look  in,  to  take  a 
look  or  glance  into  a place ; hence,  to  make  a brief  visit 
or  call  (as  if  merely  for  observation). 

It  would  be  unkind  to  pass,  as  it  were,  the  door  of  his 
relatives  without  just  looking  in  for  a few  hours. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  20, 
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To  look  into,  to  inspect  closely ; observe  narrowly ; ex- 
amine : as,  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  another ; to  look  into 
one’s  affairs. 

He  . . . has  thoroughly  looked  into  and  examined  hu- 
man nature.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

To  look  like.  See  like 2.— To  look  on.  [On,  adv.]  To 
be  a mere  spectator. 

The  King  now  seldom  or  never  Plays,  but  contents  him- 
self sometimes  with  looking  on. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  222. 
To  look  On  or  upon.  [On  or  upon,  prep.]  (a)  To  esteem ; 
hold  in  estimation : formerly  used  absolutely  in  a good 
sense. 

That  fellow  there?  will  he  respect  and  honour  him? 

He  has  been  look’d  upon  [with  favor],  they  say ; will  he  own 
him?  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  6. 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
(b)  To  consider ; regard ; view : with  as  after  the  object : 
as,  to  look  upon  a remark  as  an  affront. 


looking-glass 

Dr.  Woods  looked  his  creed  more  decidedly,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  Professors. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  250. 

To  look  a gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  See  gift-horse.— 
To  look  babies  in  one’s  eyes.  See  baby,  3.— To  look 
daggers.  See  dagger*.— To  look  in  the  face,  to  face  or 
meet  with  boldness ; stand  front  to  front,  as  for  battle. 

Then  Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us 
look  one  another  in  the  face.  2 Ki.  xiv.  8. 

To  look  out,  to  search  for  and  discover ; pick  out ; select : 
as,  to  look  out  associates  of  good  reputation. 

Let  me  look  out  my  things  to  make  this  fly. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  246. 
To  look  up.  (a)  To  search  for  till  found : as,  I will  look 
up  the  passage.  (6)  To  pay  a visit  to ; call  upon : as,  I 
must  look  you  up  some  day.  [Colloq. ] 

He  used  to  go  back  for  a week,  just  to  look  up  his  old 
friends.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 


It  mayrather  be  footed  upon  as  an  Excrescence,  than  as  t N 77  , , ,,  ^ ^ 

an  essential  Part  of  the  Poem.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  315.  lOOK1  (luk),  n.  [<  ME.  loke;  < look 1,  vf\  1 . Vis- 


To  look  out,  to  be  on  the  watch  : with  far  before  an  ob 
ject:  as,  to  look  out  for  squalls  or  breakers. 

The  Fish  is  presently  sent  to  the  Market  in  one  of  their 
Boats,  the  rest  looking  out  again  for  more. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  127. 

I had  scarcely  time  to  order  every  man  to  look  out,  when 
the  battle-tempest  of  arrows  broke  upon  us  from  the  woods. 

Stanley,  Dark  Continent,  I.  236. 
To  look  over,  to  examine  cursorily  : as,  to  look  over  a cata- 
logue ; to  look  over  accounts. 

J ohn  looks  over  the  books  in  the  case. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  139. 
To  look  sharp,  (a)  To  exercise  great  vigilance ; be  ex- 
tremely careful.  [Colloq.] 

The  captain  himself,  according  to  a frequent  though 
invidious  behaviour  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to 
look  sharp  that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have 
the  place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coach-box. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  132. 
(&)  To  be  quick;  make  haste.  [Colloq.] 

Kit  told  this  gentleman  to  look  sharp,  and  he  not  only 
said  he  would  look  sharp,  but  he  actually  did,  and  present- 
ly came  running  back.  Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  xxxix. 

To  look  through.  ( a ) To  take  a view  of  the  contents 
of : as,  to  look  through  a book  of  engravings,  (b)  To  see 
through ; see  or  understand  perfectly.  [Archaic.] 

He  is  a great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  L 2.  202. 

When  you  haue  seene  his  outside,  you  haue  lookt  through 
him,  and  need  imploy  your  discouery  no  farther. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Meere  Formall  Man. 
To  look  to  or  unto,  (a)  To  give  heed  to ; take  care  of. 
For  ere  that  unto  armes  I me  betooke, 

U nto  my  fathers  sheepe  I usde  to  looke. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  292. 

Look  to  the  woman.  [Celia  swoons.] 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 


ual  or  facial  expression ; cast  of  countenance ; 
personal  aspect : often  used  in  the  plural  with 
a singular  sense:  as,  a benevolent  look ; his 
looks  are  against  him. 

A sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 

A full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 

Continuall  comfort  in  a face. 

M.  Roy  don,  Astrophel. 

How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  l 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  251. 
When  you  come  to  the  eyes,  Mr.  Carmine,  let  me  know, 
that  I may  call  up  a look.  Foote,  Taste,  i.  1. 

2.  Appearance  or  seeming  in  general ; the  qual- 
ity of  anything  as  judged  by  the  eye  or  the  un- 
derstanding: as,  I do  not  like  the  lookol  the  sky ; 
the  look  of  the  thing  (an  action,  a proposition, 
or  the  like)  is  bad.  [Chiefly  colloq.] 

No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

Longfellow,  Sunrise. 

3.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing;  glance:  as, 
loving  looks. 

A doleful  loke  than  lokede  he 

That  percyd  myn  hert  bothe  blode  & bon. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  206. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 

That,  spying  all,  seems  naught  to  spy. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  16. 
=Syn.  1.  Appearance,  complexion,  mien,  manner,  air. — 
3.  Sight,  glance,  gaze. 
look‘d,  v.  t.  See  louk? •. 

lookdown  (luk'doun),  n.  A carangoid  fish,  the 
inoonfish  or  horsehead,  Selene  vomer.  See  cut 
under  horsehead. 


looker1  (luk'dr),  n.  1.  One  who  looks  or 
watches;  one  who  seeks  or  explores. — 2.  Spe- 
They  looked  well  to  their  steps,  and  made  a shift  to  get  cifically — (a)  A shepherd  or  herdsman.  Cb ) An 
staggeringly  over.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  240.  inspector.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

22.™  dependluP,on,£or  something  with  confl-  There  is  no  election  [in  Morpethl  offish  and  flesh  lookers. 

dence  or  expectation : as,  he  looks  to  me  for  payment.  Municip.  Corp.  Report! X 

Lookunto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  looker2  (luk'er),  n.  See  louker. 

■ rrf  looker-on  (luk'6r-on'),  n.  One  who  looks  on;  a 
spectator. 


The  authors  steadfastly  looked  to  the  surviving  heir  for 
pay  or  patronage  in  return  for  their  miserable  dole  of  con- 
solation. Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xvii. 

They  looked  to  Csesar  and  his  legions  to  protect  the  Em- 
pire, and  themselves  as  part  of  it. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  126. 
To  look  toward,  to  drink  the  health  of.  [Low.] 

The  ladies  drank  to  his  ’ealth,  and  Mr.  Moss,  in  the  most 
polite  manner,  looked  towards  him. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  liii. 
=Syn.  4.  Appear,  etc.  See  seem. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  see  to  ; take  care  of. 

But  leches  full  lyulely  lokid  his  wound  ; 

With  oile  and  with  ointment  abill  therfore, 

Bond  it  full  bigly  on  hor  best  wise. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 7526. 

2f.  To  look  or  search  for ; seek ; expect. 

But  other  cures  of  Cristen  thei  coveten  nou3t  to  haue, 
But  there  as  wynnynge  lijth  he  loketh  none  other. 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  470. 
I come 

To  look  a young  man  I call  brother. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  6. 

3f.  To  search;  inspect.  [Rare.] 

Look  all  these  ladies’  eyes, 

And  see  if  there  he  not  concealed  lies. 

B.  Jonson,  Hue  and  Cry. 


Lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters. 

Bacon,  Followers  and  Friends  (ed.  1887). 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a looker  on  here  in  Vienna. 

Shak. , M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  319. 
I speake  not  this  as  my  owne  sense,  but  what  was  the 
discourse  and  thoughts  of  others  who  were  lookers  on. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  12,  1672. 
looking  (luk'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  lokyng;  verbal  n. 
of  Zoo«l,».]  If.  Appearance;  aspect;  counte- 
nance. 

And  with  his  chere  and  lolcynge  al  to-torn, 

For  sorwe  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden, 

He  stod  this  woful  Troylus  biforn. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  368. 
2t.  Glance  of  the  eye ; regard. 

Swich  subtil  lokyng  and  dissimulinges 
For  drede  of  jalouse  mennes  aperceyvinges. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  277. 
3.  Search  or  searching:  as,  a careful  looking 
for  names  and  dates. 

looking-for  (luk'ing-f6r),  ».  Expectation;  an- 
ticipation ; foreboding. 

. A certain  fearful  looking  f<yr  of  judgment.  Heb.  x.  27. 


4.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  the  manner  of  look-  looking-glass  (luk'ing-glas),  n.  AplateofglSss 


mg  or  appearing : as,  to  look  one  out  of  counter 
nance. 

A spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dry  den,  Cleomenes. 
And  like  a Basilisk  almost  look'd  the  Assembly  dead. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  3. 
Most  of  them  recommended  that  he  should  go  in  such 
force  as  to  look  down  opposition,  and  crush  the  rebellion 
in  its  birth.  Prescott. 

5.  To  express  or  manifest  by  looks,  or  by  the 
general  aspect. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 

Byron,  Cliilde  Harold,  iii.  21. 


silvered  (coated  with  quicksilver)  on  the  back, 
so  as  to  show  images  by  reflection;  a plane 
mirror  of  glass.  The  metallic  coating  is  generally  an 
amalgam  of  tin.  A sheet  of  tin-foil  is  laid  first  upon  a 
table  and  the  mercury  poured  upon  it;  the  glass  is  then 
applied  horizontally  upon  the  amalgam,  to  which  it  readily 
adheres. 

All  this  is  very  excellently  contrived  in  a faire  looking 
glasse  that  hangeth  at  the  side  of  his  bedde. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  187. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a looking-glass. 

South,  Sermons. 

Looking-glass  plant  or  tree,  an  evergreen  tree  of  the 
genus  Heritiera. 


y lookout 

lookout  (luk'out),  n.  1.  A watching  for  the 
appearance  or  occurrence  of  anything,  espe- 
cially from  without;  vigilant  observation  or 
scrutiny;  watch:  as,  to  keep  a good  lookout  at 
sea;  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity. 

I think,  if  anything  was  to  be  foreseen,  I have  as  sharp  a 
look-out  as  another.  Goldsmith , Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

2.  A place  where  a watch  is  kept ; a post  of  ex- 
ternal observation : as,  the  lookout  on  a ship’s 
mast. — 3.  A person  or  party  engaged  in  keep- 
ing watch,  especially  for  things  outside. 

- Sven  the  lookouts  were  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the 
lc*erg  until  it  was  actually  upon  them.  Science,  V.  460. 

4.  The  subject  of  observation  or  vigilance; 
something  to  be  watched  for  or  guarded  against: 
as,  every  man’s  interest  is  his  own  lookout. — 5. 
A prospect  or  view ; an  outlook.  [Rare.] 

On  this  magnificent  quay,  with  its  glorious  lookout  over 
the  lagoons.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvii. 

loom1  (lorn),  n.  [X  ME.  lome , < AS.  geloma , also 
and-geloma,  andloma,  tool,  instrument,  imple- 
ment; perhaps  lit.  ‘a  thing  of  frequent  use’: 
cf.  gelome,  frequently,  gelomlic,  frequent.]  If. 
A utensil ; a tool ; a weapon ; an  article  in  gen- 
eral : now  used  only  in  composition,  as  in  heir- 
loom,  work  loom,  etc.  See  heirloom. 

He  lyftes  lyjtly  his  lame,  & let  hit  doun  fayre. 

With  the  barbe  of  the  bitte  bi  the  bare  nek. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2309. 

The  tomes  that  ich  laboure  with  and  lyflode  deserue 

Ys  pater-nostre  and  my  prymer. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  45, 
2.  A machine  for  weaving  any  fabric  from  yarn 
or  thread.  The  essential  parts  of  a loom  are:  the  frame, 
which  supports  the  working  parts ; the  yarn-beam,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  frame,  upon  which  the  warp-threads  are 
wound ; the  cloth-beam,  at  the  front  part  of  the  frame 
upon  which  the  cloth  is  wound  as  the  weaving  proceeds’ 
the  heddles  and  their  mounting;  the  reed;  and  the  batten 
(otherwise  called  lay  and  lathe),  which  carries  the  reed. 
Ihe  warp- threads  extend  in  parallel  relation  from  the  yarn- 
beam  to  the  cloth-beam,  being  also  passed  serially  through 
the  loops  or  eyes  of  the  heddles,  or  harness,  and  through 
the  interspaces  of  the  reed.  The  operations  of  winding 
the  warp- threads  upon  the  yarn-beam,  and  passing  them 
in  due  order  through  the  loops  or  eyes  of  the  heddles,  and 
tne  interspaces  of  the  reed,  are  collectively  called  “set- 
51118  Piece- " The  function  of  the  heddles  is  to  form 

the  shed  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle.  The  warp-threads 
are  separated  systematically  by  the  heddles  into  two  or 
more  senes,  each  controlled  and  alternately  drawn  upward 
and  downward  by  the  vertical  motion  of  the  heddles,  thus 
leaving  an  opening  or  shed  between  the  ranks  of  warp- 
threads,  through  which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  or  shot  by 
the  hand,  or  by  pickers  operated  by  the  hand  of  the 

weaver  in  the  hnnrl-lnnm  nr  hw  ninlrnn  einff  ...  — I, ; 
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method  of  weaving  at  once  advanced  the  art  of  figure-weav- 
ing beyond  the  limit  of  mere  geometrical  patterns  into  the 
realm  of  fine-art  industry,  as  even  the  finest  tapestries 
may  be  successfully  imitated  by  it.  Looms  are  for  the 
most  part  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  material  they 
weave,  as  ribbon-loom,  figure-loom  (figured-fabric  loom), 
carpet-loom,  etc.,  and  also  by  the  names  of  the  inventors, 
as  thfi.Tar.nimrfl  lnnm  TTioxr  rlifFov  aViIoHw  iv. 


loon 


The  multitude  of  lommx  frequenting  it  [Nova  Zembla], 
a bird  to  which  they  gave  the  whimsical  name  of  arctic 
parrots.  Motley , United  Netherlands,  III.  563. 

loo-mask  (lo'mask),  n.  [<  *loo , a corruption  of 
loup , + mask 3.]  A mask  used  to  conceal  the 

. — , — vut.  m.ouiuia,  face  or  part  of  it. 

«s  the  Jacquard  loom.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  harness-  a 

system,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  warp-threads  are  ■•■^^■^"Card.  (lom  kard),  n.  A pierced  pattern- 
raised  to  form  the  shed  and  thus  produce  the  figures  in  the  card,  used  in  the  Jacquard  loom.  E.  H.  Knight. 
finished  fabric,  and  in  the  method  of  impelling  the  shut-  loom-COmb  (lom'kom),  n.  The  reed  of  a loom 

tie.  There  may  be  several  shuttles  in  a loom,  in  order  to  loomerv  (16 'mer-i)  n-  nl  loomprie*  ( iV\  IY 

introduce  a variety  of  weft-threads,  and  thus  produce  TSi  i A loomenes  (-iz).  [< 

more  comniiented  n»tfArna  fhan />on  loom & ~r  ~0Ty.]^  A breeding-place  of  looms  or 


...V.UUUUU  a.  ftuicij-  ui  weii/- bureaus,  anu  uius  proauce 
more  complicated  patterns  than  can  be  formed  by  a single 
weft.  Hand-looms  are  now  almost  wholly  devoted  to  fine 
silks  and  carpets,  nearly  all  other  fabrics  being  woven  on 
power-looms,  either  with  or  without  the  Jacquard  attach- 
ment. 

Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill’d, 

She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field.  , _ ~ *" 

Dryden,  jEneid,  Vii.  loom-figured  (16m'fig//urd),  a.  Having  a pat- 
tern woven  in : said  of  a textile  material. 


guillemots.  [Rare.] 

I sent  Lieutenant  Lockwood  with  a boat’s  crew  to  the 
loomery  on  Arveprins  Island  for  birds.  They.  . . brought 
back  but  sixty-five  Bruennich’s  guillemots. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  48. 


3.  The  part  of  an  oar  between  the  blade  and  the  ill™  IToLfwi" : “n°f  “ * I, — T" — • . , 

handle  ; the  shaft. — 4f.  A vessel  of  any  kind  loom-galet  gal),  n.  A gentle  gale  of  wind. 
Bolinshed- Chain-tannet  loom,  a loom  for  Wv  loom-harness  (lom  har"nes),  n.  That  part  of 


Bolinshed — Chain-tappet  loom,  a loom  for  fancy 
weaving,  in  which  the  harnesses  are  operated  by  tappets 
upon  a pattern-chain.  E.  H.  Knight. — Circular  loom. 
See  circular. — Double-Cloth  loom,  a loom  in  which  two 
sets  of  webs  are  woven  simultaneously,  or  in  which  two 
webs  are  knitted  with  their  edges  joined  in  such  a way  as  to 
form  a tube.  E.  H.  Knight.— Double-piled-fabric  loom, 
a loom  which  forms  a pile  on  both  sides  of  the  foundation. 
The  pile  may  be  produced  from  either  the  warp  or  the  weft. 
E.  H.  Knight. — Electric  loom,  a Jacnnard  lnnm  in  whinfc 


a loom  which  moves  the  warp-threads  to  make 
the  crossing  or  decussation  forming  the  shed 
in  which  the  shuttle  travels  and  leaves  the 
weft-thread.  The  harness  has  heddles  with  loops  for 
the  warps,  some  of  which  are  continually  raised  above 
the  others  and  then  depressed,  either  in  regular  alterna- 
tion (for  plain  weaving)  or  in  a different  order,  as  the  pat- 
tern requires. 


Tv  it Vr  . V ^ui/i/umiiuciiuw -luc  warp  or  uie  weir,  tpm  rpniiinm  * — 

E.  H.  Knight.— Electric  loom,  a Jacquard  loom  in  which  ln/Vmi-nfr  /Ik'™’  \ rvr  v i o 

the  perforated  cards  were  replaced  by  a band  on  which  looming  (iO  mmg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  loom*,  i;.] 

t.n  ft  T4!i  ft  PPM  117  O a Wl  nt-lrnd  in  nmvi  /»  _• X Cl  i«  I A ATM  V VI  /.  TV  XI  /.<  I c\  1 tv  n AY?-  ..  f. 


— juacuuxau  1UUU1,  a d acquaru  loom  ill  wnicn 
the  perforated  cards  were  replaced  by  a band  on  which 
the  pattern  was  marked  in  some  insulating  paint.  Small 
electromagnets  were  arranged  in  such  a way  that,  on  the 
movement  of  the  band  under  them,  they  were  brought 
into  action  on  passing  the  uninsulated  parts  and  left  at 
rest  on  the  insulated  parts,  and  they  thus,  by  means  of 
suitable  mechanism,  controlled  the  usual  apparatus  by 
which  the  warp-threads  are  controlled.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a commercial  success. — High-warp 
loom,  in  tapestry-weaving,  a loom  in  which  the  warp  is 
carried  vertically,  in  distinction  from  a low -warp  loom,  in 
which  the  warp  is  carried  horizontally. — Jacquard,  loom 
a loom  in  which  is  comprised  the  Jacquard  attachment  for 
weaving  figured  fabrics.  See  above,  2.— Metallic-tissue 
loom,  a loom  for  weaving  with  metallic  threads  alone, 
as  in  making  gold  and  silver  tissues  such  as  lace  or 
braid,  or  for  weaving  fabrics  with  a silk  or  thread  warp 
and  a weft  of  wire,  or  of  silk  thread  covered  with  a 
flattened  wire  of  silver-gilt.— Narrow-fabric  loom,  a Dr-J- 
loom  designed  especially  for  weaving  tapes,  ribbons,  loom-mcturp  (lom'ruk^tfirl 
bindings,  etc.  It  may  be  a shuttle-loom,  but  has  generl  in™*?;®-  6 { pi*  W” 


, . , . _ ^ , *““J  vavillg  XlipUO,  liUUUllO, 

bindings,  etc.  It  may  be  a shuttle-loom,  but  has  gener- 
ally an  eye- pointed  needle  or  thread-carrier  which  tra- 
verses  the  shed  forward  and  back  after  each  movement 
of  the  harness.  Also  called  narrow-ware  loom  and  needle- 
Positive-motion  loom,  a loom,  invented  by  Lyall 
of  New  York,  for  weaving  wide  fabrics.  It  has  a track  or 
raceway  on  which  the  shuttle  is  drawn  through  the  shed 
at  a uniform  velno.itv  hv  a kind  nf  miinv 


1 A ° • S/>  '*•  L ’ vi  ktou.  ii.  Vi  LUVlll-,  v.  J 

1.  A coming  vaguely  into  view.— 2.  A form  of 
mirage  in  which  distant  objects,  usually  across 
water,  appear  abnormally  elevated  above  their 
true  positions,  this  displacement  being  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  a vertical  magni- 
fication. 

Its  [Monticello’s]  elevation  affords  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a phenomenon  which  is  rare  at  land  though  fre- 
quent at  sea.  The  seamen  call  it  looming.  Philosophy  is 
as  yet  in  the  rear  of  the  seaman,  for,  so  far  from  having 
accounted  for  it,  she  has  not  given  it  a name. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  135. 

The  inverted  images  which  are  often  presented  in  loom- 
ing are  not  beneath  the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  mirage 
on  dry  land,  but  above  it,  as  if  formed  by  reflection  in  the 
BkY-  Nature,  XI.  49. 

A piece  of  tex- 


; : . “U1,u  ui  roiier-carriage,  instead 

of  being  thrown  through  by  the  picker-staff  mechanism 
or  by  hand.— Power-loom,  a loom  in  which  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  parts  are  accomplished  by  other  power  than 
the  muscular  power  of  the  operator,  as  steam-  or  water- 

Tinwpr 


v - i'  — T.wvw.v/  v 111  j , IV,  piCl/O  Vi  ICA- 

tile  fabric  so  woven  as  to  constitute  a picture. 
The  name  has  been  given  especially  to  monochromatic 
designs  produced  in  silk,  such  as  copies  of  engraved  por- 
traits. 

loom-sheeting  (lom' sheeting),  n.  A variety  of 
linen  sheeting  of  good  quality, 


*7 — -j  .. mwiu.oouu  .icia  urawn  uirougn  me  snea  linen  sneering  or  good  quality. 

Sf  l?OlH  (Ion),  ».  [/iso  lln,  loin,  lowne;  < ME. 


t.  [<  loom t,  n.~\  To  weave. 


— prwvwc  uy  tne  nanu  oi  me 

weaver  in  the  hand-loom,  or  by  picker-staff  mechanism 

in  the  power-loom.  (See  heddle  and  picker.)  The  reed  is  . tne  mL i'-  - 

carried  by  the  batten,  which  swings  radially  on  its  bear-  ..  v 

mgs  through  an  arc  small  in  proportion  to  the  radius,  ■loom1!  (lom),  v 
The  reed  is  composed  of  a series  of  thin  slats  or  wires  ar-  [Rare.] 
ranged  in  parallel  relation  between  two  parallel  bars  n„  T ...  7 . 

placed  at  such  distance  asunder  that  the  threads  of  the  Ur  Wlth  loomed  w°o1  the  native  robe  supplies, 

warp  passing  through  the  interspaces  between  the  slats  Savage,  The  Wanderer,  i. 

or  wires  may  be  serially  opened  or  separated  by  the  hed-  loom2  (lom),  v.  i.  TEarly  mod  E lamp  • < MF 
£ lumen,  shine,  prob.<  Of\  lume'rf, shine,'<  S 

ininare , shine : see  lumine , etc.  Less  probX  Icel. 
Ijoma , shine,  gleam,  dawn, = AS.  leornian , lyman. 
shine : see  learn*-,  v.J  1.  To  shine.  Specifically 
— 2.  T o appear  indistinctly ; come  dimly  into 
view,  as  from  below  the  horizon  or  through  a 
mist ; rise  up  bef  ore  the  vision  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  in  distinct  bulk  or  largeness;  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  prospect:  often  used 
figuratively. 

They  stand  far  off  in  time ; through  perspective 
Of  clear  wits  yet  they  loom  both  great  and  near. 

Fanshaw,  tr.  of  Camoens’s  Lusiad,  viii.  2. 


V ’ JnL  X 1 • oneu,  WX — uicac 

bars.  I he  function  of  the  reed  is  to  force  the  thread  of  weft 
woof  or  filling,  as  passed  between  the  warp-threads  by  the 
shuttle,  as  near  as  desirable  to  that  part  of  the  weft-thread 
which  has  just  previously  been  embraced  by  the  warp- 
threads.  For  this  purpose  the  batten  is  swung  so  that 
the  slats  or  wires  of  the  reed  drive  the  weft-thread  against 
the  previously  woven  part  of  the  texture  with  a sharp  blow. 

(S ee  reed  and  batten.)  The  weft-thread  is  wound  upon  a 
bobbin  or  quill  which  turns  upon  a wire  in  the  shuttle, 
and  permits  the  thread  to  unwind  when  the  shuttle  passes 
to  and  fro  through  the  sheds  as  the  latter  are  successively 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  heddles.  The  shuttle  is  made 
of  a piece  of  hard  wood  pointed  at  each  end,  and  having  a 
recess  in  the  body  for  the  reception  of  the  bobbin  or  quill, 
frequently  the  pointed  ends  are  finished  with  metal.  (See 
shuttle.)  Narrow-fabric  looms  generally  use  a thread- 
carrier  or  eye-pointed  needle  as  a substitute  for  the  shuttle. 

(pee  positive-motion  loom,  below.)  The  Jacquard  attach- 
ment is  a device  for  forming  sheds  or  openings  for  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle  between  the  warp-threads,  invented 
by  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  of  Lyons,  used  as  a substitute 
lor  the  heddle  or  healcl  mechanism  previously  employed 
in  the  loom,  and,  by  its  introduction,  marking  an  epoch  , „ 

L^11U5?ct,ire  of  ?^ured  woven  fabrics.  It  con-  loom2  (lom),  n. 


Heer  smokes  a Castle,  there  a Citie  fumes 
And  heer  a Ship  vpon  til’  Ocean  looms. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
The  facts  which  loomed  so  large  in  the  fogs  of  yesterday 
. . have  strangely  changed  their  proportions. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  282. 


/ J 'V.  wiwt,  vtjwno  , \ IVi ili » 

lowne  (also  in  adj.  lownishe:  see  loonish , lownish ), 
appar.  (.  OD.  loen,  a stupid  fellow,  possibly  a var. 
or  corruption  of  *loem  (cf.ME.  lowmyshe,  for  low- 
nyshc ),  connected  with  lome,  dull,  slow,  = OIIG. 
luomi,'  luami , lomi,  MHGr.  lueme,  faint,  weary, 
drooping,  mild  (MHGr.  luomen,  lomen,  droop), 
G.  lumen,  loose,  lax,  > I),  lummel  = G.  liimmel 
= Dan.  lommel  = Sw.  lymmel,  a loon,  lubber 
(ef.  E.  lummox).  These  words  are  prob.  from 
the  same  ult.  source  as  lame.)  A stupid  fel- 
low ; a clown : with  various  shades  of  intensity 
as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  like  fool,  dolt,  etc. 

And  take  it  backe  with  manlree  cheere, 
not  like  a rusticke  Lowne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  291. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  ! 

Where  got’st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 11. 

Hold  off;  unhand  me,  gray-haired  loon! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  L 
★Kinless  loons.  See  kinless. 

loon2  (Ion),  n.  [A  corruption  of  loom^.~\  A 
three-toed  diving  bird  of  the  genus  Colymbus  or 
Urinator . See  Colymbidw . There  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  great 
northern  diver,  ring-necked  loon,  or  ember-goose,  C.  tor- 
(puitus  or  C.  glacialis  or  Urinator  im.ber,  is  from  30  to  36 
inches  long,  and  4 J feet  in  stretch  of  wings ; when  adult 


. , — r.  x-x*  niivcii  lcikji lus.  ib  con- 

sists essentially  of  a series  of  perforated  paper  or  metal 
cards  which,  one  after  another,  are  laid  flat  upon  the  faces 
of  an  intermittently  revolving  and  perforated  prism,  in 
such  manner  that  the  perforations  in  the  cards  succes- 
sively and  exactly  superimpose  corresponding  perforations 
m the  prism.  Wires,  each  separately  controlling  the  en- 
gagement with  a ljfting-bar  or  gritfe  of  a hooked  wire 
connected  with  an  individual  warp-thread  or  set  of  warp- 
threads,  are  made  by  suitable  mechanism  to  enter  the 
holes  of  the  cards  when  by  the  rotation  of  the  prism  each 

1 Q an  ftftftQClTmlxT  Kvi/mi  1 . 4-  4- ..  1 ...  I, 


is  successive! v hrn  «hTtn  o cwT  v J • eacn  ±ne  iraeK  or  a nsB.  JdaUiwell,  [Prov.  Eng.] 
is  successively  Drougnt  to  a special  position,  the  wires  so  lnmm3  flrtrv^  m rAi™  7 7L  7 ® J 

entering  causing  all  the  individual  threads  with  which  1®0m  Vlom)>  [Also  dial,  lom,  lomm,  lomme , 


7 — . ^ e pcuxui  position,  tne  wires  so 

entering  causing  all  the  individual  threads  with  which 
tbey  are  connected  to  be  lifted  above  the  common  level 
w?5^?lrea5s>  ^1US  forming  a shed  for  the  passage 
°£  t,he  s5uttle.  Each  card  thus  represents  a different 
shed  and  as  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  cards 
joined  together  by  flexible  connections,  which,  like  an 
endless  chain,  are  carried  upon  the  perforated  revolving 
prism,  and  as  there  may  be  also  a number  of  shuttles  car- 
rying woof -threads  of  different  tints,  there  is  no  limit  to 
variety  of  form  and  color  in  the  figures  that  may  be  woven. 
Ihe  prism  carrying  the  system  of  cards  moves  at  each 
partial  rotation  through  an  arc  the  chord  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  one  of  the  faces.  The  introduction  of  this 


\ / j — [<  loom%,  v.]  1.  Acomingin- 

distmctly  or  vaguely  into  view;  also,  the  in- 
distinct or  unnaturally  enlarged  appearance  of 
anything,  as  land,  seen  at  a distance  or  through 
a fog.  See  looming. 

Our  situation  now  became  a very  critical  one,  with  the 
loom  of  a third  berg  on  the  other  side  of  us. 

B.  M’Cormick , Arc.  and  Antarc.  Voyages,  I.  277. 

2.  The  track  of  a fish.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


lome,  lumme , etc.  (NL.  Lomvia,  q.  v.);  = G.  lohme. 
lomme;  < Icel.  lomr  = Dan.  Sw.  lom,  a loom  (a 
bird  so  called);  perhaps  ult.  connected  with 
loon1.  The  word  in  E.  is  now  corrupted  to  loon : 
see  Zoom2.]  If.  A loon.  See  loon%. 

A loom  is  as  big  as  a goose.  N.  Crew,  Museum. 

2.  A guillemot. 

On  the  face  of  these  sea-ledges  of  Arveprins  Island 
Bruenmch  s guillemots,  or  looms . gather  in  the  breeding 
season.  A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  49. 


Great  Northern  Diver  ( Colymbus  torquatus  or  Urinator  imber). 


loon 

it  is  glossy-black  with  greenish  and  purplish  metallic  re- 
flections on  the  head  and  neck,  which,  with  the  back,  are 
marked  regularly  with  white  spots.  The  under  parts  are 
white,  and  the  bill  is  black.  C.  adamsi,  the  yellow-billed 
loon,  is  somewhat  larger.  The  black-throated  loon  or 
diver,  C.  arcticus,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  is  smaller, 
with  much  of  the  head  clear  bluish-gray.  The  red-throated 
loon,  C.  septentrionalis,  is  much  like  C.  arcticus,  but  is 
smaller  still,  and  has  a chestnut  patch  on  the  throat.  Both 
the  two  smaller  loons,  the  red-  and  the  black-throated,  are 
also  called  speckled  loons,  and  a variety  of  the  former, 
from  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  is  recognized 
as  C.  pacificus.  (See  diver,  1 (6).)  The  wild  actions  of  the 
loon  in  escaping  danger  and  its  dismal  cry  (see  looning) 
suggest  the  idea  of  insanity ; whence  the  common  (Ameri- 
can) simile  “as  crazy  as  a loon.” 
loonghee,  loonghie  (long'ge),  re.  [Hind.  hingi.~] 
A long  scarf  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff,  usually  of 
rich  colors,  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  wrap 
round  the  body  as  a waist-  or  loin-cloth.  It  is 
about  4 yards  long  and  2 feet  wide, 
looning  (lo'ning),  re.  [<  loon 2 + The 

cry  of  a loon.  It  is  a sort  of  wild  moan  some- 
what resembling  the  howl  of  a wolf. 

This  was  his  fa  loon’sl  looning  — perhaps  the  wildest 
sound  that  is  ever  heard  here.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  254. 

loony  (lo'ni),  a.  and  n.  See  limy. 
loop!  (lop),  n.  [<  ME.  lope,  loupe,  lowpe;  prob. 
*<  Ir.  Gael,  lub,  bend.]  1 . A folding  or  doubling 
of  a string,  lace,  cord,  chain,  etc.,  or  a short 
piece  doubled  and  secured  to  something  at  each 
end.  By  a loop  is  most  commonly  understood  a part  or 
piece  of  some  material  bent  and  secured  in  such  a way  as 
to  form  an  eye  or  opening  through  which  something  can 
be  passed ; but  it  may  be  merely  an  unfastened  returning 
curve  in  the  material,  the  shape  giving  the  name. 

Buttons  of  orient  pearle,  . . . 

Which  loopes  of  azur’d  silk  did  circulize. 

Davies,  An  Extasie. 
I sold  my  sheep,  and  lambkins  too, 

For  silver  loops  and  garment  blue. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Prol. 

The  female  figure  reclining  on  the  lid  [of  a sarcophagus! 
wears  a Greek  chiton  of  a thin  white  material,  with  short 
sleeves  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  by  means  of 
buttons  and  loops.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  455. 

2.  Something  resembling  a loop,  as  the  bend  of 
a river ; a link ; a crook. 

At  another  lope  of  the  wall,  on  a ladder,  ther  was  the  lorde 
of  Sereell,  and  fought  hands  to  hande  with  his  enemyes. 

Berners , tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cccxxi. 
Specifically  — (a)  In  crochet,  knitting,  and  similar  kinds 
of  fancy  work,  same  as  stitch.  (6)  A hinge  of  a door.  [Prov. 
Eng.  ] (c)  In  railroad  and  telegraph  systems,  a branch  line 
leaving  the  main  line  at  any  point  and  joining  it  again  at 
some  other  point;  a looping  line,  as  a branch  wire  carried 
over  to  a side  station  and  back,  (d)  In  the  theory  of  Rie- 
mann’s  surfaces,  a line  running  from  any  point  to  a branch- 
point, then  around  that  branch-point  in  an  infinitesimal 
circle,  and  back  to  the  original  point  by  the  same  path.  ( e ) 
A part  of  a curve  limited  by  a crunode.  (/)  The  ear  of  a 
vessel,  as  a stoneware  jar,  when  approximately  of  the  form 
of  a half -ring  projecting  from  the  side  or  lip. 

It  has  on  its  central  band  four  projecting  handles  or  loops. 

Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art  (1878),  I.  15. 
(g)  In  gun.,  a small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a gun.  (h) 
The  small  ring  at  the  tip  of  a fishing-rod  through  which 
the  line  passes,  (i)  In  anat.,  a looped  vessel  or  fiber ; es- 
pecially, a nerve-loop,  (j)  In  brachiopods,  the  folding  of 
the  brachial  appendages. 

3.  In  acoustics , the  part  of  a vibrating  musical 
string  (see  sonometer ),  or,  as  in  an  organ-pipe,  of 
a column  of  air,  where  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion is  at  its  maximum.  See  node. — 4.  In  mech ., 
a slotted  bar  or  ring  at  the  side  of  any  piece 
of  machinery,  designed  to  limit  or  control  the 
movement  of  another  part. — 5.  A knot  or  bur, 
often  of  great  size,  occurring  on  walnut,  maple, 
oak,  and  some  other  trees.  The  wood  of  these  knots 
is  curled  and  waved  in  grain,  and  is  used  to  make  veneers 
for  ornamental  furniture. 

6.  A small  magnifying-glass.  — Crocket  and 
loopt,  an  old  term  tor  hook  and  eye.  See  hook. 

[Beds]  that  henget  shalle  be  with  hole  sylour, 

With  crochettis  and  loupys  sett  on  lyour. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  313. 
Pressed  loop,  in  harness,  a leather  strap  or  piece  of  which 
the  outer  surface  is  ornamented  by  impression  with  a 
stamp. — Prick  at  the  loop.  Same  as  fast  and  loose  (a), 
ir  See  fasti. 

loop1  (lop),  v.  [<  loop1,  re.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
form  into  a loop  or  loops:  as,  to  loop  a cord. — 
2.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a loop  or  loops : as, 
to  loop  up  a curtain. — 3.  To  furnisli  with  a loop 
or  loops : as,  to  loop  a cloak. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  form  a loop. 

The  pathways  wind  and  loop  here  and  there  among  the 
ravines  and  around  the  mountain  shoulders. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  422. 

2.  To  move,  as  the  larvse  of  certain  moths,  by 
forming  loops. 

They  [leeches]  move  partly  by  looping  with  the  help  of 
their  suckers,  and  partly  by  swimming. 

C.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  399. 

loop2  (lop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lope;  < ME. 
loupe , < OF.  loup  (dial,  loup),  a narrow  window ; 
appar.  < D.  luip,  a peeping-place,  ambush,  < 
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ft,  peep,  lurk.  Hence  loophole.']  1.  A nar- 
row window ; any  small,  narrow  aperture ; spe- 
cifically, in  medieval  fort.,  a small  aperture  for 
observing  the  enemy,  for  the  discharge  of  ar- 
rows or  ordnance,  or  to  admit  light ; a loophole. 

That  no  light  leope  yn  at  louer  ne  at  loupe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  288. 
They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night, 

And  every  loup  fast  loekt,  as  fearing  foes  despight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  10. 

Some  at  the  loops  durst  scarce  outpeep. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso. 

The  same  [wall]  was  very  narrow  in  the  top,  not  divided 
with  lopes,  . . . but  inclosed  with  one  whole  and  continual 
battilment  round  about. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  ix. 

2.  A gap  in  the  paling  of  a park,  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  deer.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 3.  A removable  fence-panel  made  of 
parallel  wooden  bars,  generally  united  by  trans- 
verse braces  or  crosspieces,  used  as  a substitute 
for  an  ordinary  fence-gate.  Instead  of  being  hinged, 
it  is  generally  supported  by  notched  brackets,  or  other  sup- 
ports adapted  to  reeeiye  the  ends  of  the  bars. 
loop3,  n.  See  loupe. 

loop-bolt  (lop'bolt),  re.  In  a vehicle,  a bolt  with 
*an  ornamental  head  used  to  fasten  the  body- 
loop  to  the  running-gear. 

looper  (lo'per),  re.  [<  loop 1 + -tr1.]  1.  In  en- 
tom. , a measuring- worm ; a geometrid  larva : 
same  as  geometer,  3.  Hence  — 2.  pi.  The  adult 
geometrid  moths,  Geometridce  or  Geometrina. 
Also  called  measnre-motlis  and  land-measurers. 
— 3.  An  implement  used  in  uniting  the  ends 
of  strips  cut  from  rags  for  the  woof  or  filling 
of  rag  carpets.  It  is  a blade  with  a point  and  an  eye, 
through  which  the  end  of  a strip  is  passed.  With  the 
point  of  the-  blade  the  end  of  another  strip  is  perforated ; 
ihe  end  of  the  first  strip,  held  by  the  eye,  is  then  put  through 
the  perforation  in  the  second,  and  the  strips  are  looped 
together. 

loop-head  (lop'hed),  re.  In  a vehicle,  the  swell 
and  eye  on  the  end  of  a body-loop.  E.  II.  Knight. 
loop-holder  (lop'hoFder),  re.  A carriage-iron 
by  which  the  loop  of  a strap  is  attached  to  the 
running-gear  or  the  bed.  E.  H.  Knight. 
loophole  (lop'hol),  re.  [<  loop 2 + hole 1.]  1. 
A small  aperture,  narrow  toward  the  outside 
and  broader  within,  in  the  walls  of  a fortifica- 
tion or  of  any  similar  structure,  through  which 
small-arms  may  be  fired  at  an  enemy,  or  obser- 
vations may  be  taken. 

No  stirring  out,  no  peeping  through  a loop-hole, 

But  straight  saluted  with  an  armfed  dart, 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  2. 

2.  An  opening  into  or  out  of  anything;  a hole 
or  aperture  that  gives  a passage  or  the  means 
of  escape : often  used  figuratively,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  underhand  or  unfair  method  of  es- 
cape or  evasion. 

Tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  1110. 

He  was  only  indignant  that  a few  narrow  and  almost 
impossible  loop-holes  had  been  left,  through  which  those 
who  had  offended  might  effect  their  escape. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  II.  97. 
loopholed  (lop'hold),  a.  Furnished  with  loop- 
holes; having  holes  or  openings  for  outlook, 
discharge  of  firearms,  escape,  etc. 

But  if  those  fail, 

Yet  this  uneasy  loop-holed  gaol, 

In  which  ye’re  hampered  by  the  fetlock, 

Cannot  but  put  y’  in  mind  of  wedlock. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  608. 

loopie,  a.  See  loopy. 

looping-snail  (lo'ping-snal),  re.  A snail  of  the 
genus  Truncatella  which  walks  by  contracting 
and  expanding  the  space  between  the  lips  and 
the  foot,  like  a looping  caterpillar, 
looping-worm  (lo'ping-werm),  re.  Same  as  loop- 
worm. 

looplight  (lop'lit),  re.  A small,  narrow  window 
in  a wall,  turret,  or  the  like ; a loophole,  espe- 
cially for  the  admission  of  light, 
loop-shell  guard  (lop'shel  gard).  A sword- 
guard  of  such  form  that  a loop  or  ring  attached 
to  the  cross-guard,  through  which  the  finger 
may  be  passed,  is  protected  in  its  turn  by  a 
shell  forming  an  additional  or  outer  guard. 
Compare  cup-guard. 

loop-test  (lop'test),  re.  A method  of  testing 
for  the  position  of  a fault  or  defect  in  the  in- 
sulation of  a telegraph-line  or  -cable,  it  con- 
sists in  making  the  two  parts  of  the  faulty  line  two  sides 
of  the  Wheatstone’s  bridge  (see  resistance),  the  fault, 
through  the  earth,  being  made  one  of  the  junctions  of  the 
bridge. 

loopwork  (lop'werk),  re.  Work  consisting  of 
loops  or  looped  stitches. 

By  leaving  portions  of  the  silk  loopwork  uncut  a less 
raised  pile  is  produced.  . Art  Journal,  XL VIII.  379. 


loose 

loopworm  (lop'werm),  n.  A looper:  same  as 
geometer , 3.  Also  looping -worm. 
loopy  (lo'pi),  a.  [Also  loopie ; origin  uncertain: 
cf.  loop 2.]  Deceitful;  crafty, 
loop-yoke  (lop'yok),  n.  In  a vehicle,  the  loop 
for  the  strap  by  which  the  swaying  of  the  body 
is  limited.  E.  H.  Knight. 
loordf,  n.  See  lourd1. 
loost,  n.  See  lose 3. 

loose  (Ids),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  loos , los , that  is, 
*lds,  a form  of  lous,  < Icel.  laus,  below,  the  na- 
tive form  being  ME.  lees,  les,  < AS.  leas,  loose, 
false,  = OS.  Ids  = OFries.  las  = MD.  loos, 
loose,  false,  D.  los,  loose,  loos,  false,  = MLGr 
Ids,  los  = OHG.  MHG.  los , loose,  false,  G.  los, 
loose,  = Icel.  laus  = Dan.  Sw.  los,  loose,  = 
Goth,  laus,  empty,  vain ; from  the  root  Hus  of 
AS.  ledsan , lose:  see  loose,  v.,  leese l,  lose1,  and 
leased.  The  AS.  adj.  leas  is  also  the  source  of 
the  E.  suffix  -less,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  fast  or 
confined;  not  fastened;  unattached;  free  from 
restraint  or  obligation ; not  bound  to  another  or 
together;  without  bonds,  ties,  or  attachments; 
at  liberty:  as,  loose  sheets  of  a book;  loose 
tresses  of  hair;  loose  change  in  one’s  pocket; 
to  break  loose ; to  be  set  loose;  to  cut  loose  from 
bad  habits. 

Whan  I had  al  this  folke  beholde 
And  founde  me  loos  and  noght  yholde. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1286. 
Than  pitd  of  my  person  prikked  his  hert, 

He  deliuert  me  lowse,  A my  lefe  felow, 

Alphenor  the  freike. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13190. 

Lo,  I see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

Han.  iii.  25. 

Pretending  Religion  and  the  Law  of  God  is  to  set  all 
things  loose.  Selden.  Table-Talk,  p.  104. 

War  wearied  hath  perform’d  what  war  can  do, 

And  to  disorder’d  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  696. 

Rills  that,  . . . chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  lengih. 

Couper,  'iask,  i.  194. 

Horses  breaking  loose  in  the  compound  outside. 

W.  U.  llussell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  73. 

2.  Not  tight  or  close ; without  close  union  or 
adjustment;  slightly  or  slackly  joined:  as,  a 
loose  knot;  loose  garments;  a loose  league  or 
confederation. 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a giant’s  robe 
Upon  a dwarfish  thief.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2.  21. 
The  light  and  lustrous  curls  . . . were  parch’d  with  dust, 
Or  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose. 

Tennyson , Passing  of  Arthur. 

3.  Not  dense  or  compact;  having  interstices  or 
intervals ; open  or  expanded : as,  cloth  of  loose 
texture ; a loose  order  of  battle. 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank’d  in  loose  array. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  887. 

4.  Not  concise  or  condensed;  wanting  precision 
or  connection  of  parts ; diffuse;  rambling:  as, 
a loose  style  of  writing;  loose  reasoning;  a loose 
array  of  facts. 

Both,  hote,  lustie,  and  plaine  speakers,  but  colde,  lowse, 
and  rough  writers.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  116. 

He  dodged  me  with  a long  and  loose  account. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

5.  Not  exact  in  meaning;  indefinite;  vague; 
uncertain. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  language  so  loose,  in  a matter 
requiring  mathematical  precision,  should  have  been  un- 
intentional. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  11. 

The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  was 
described  were  loose,  and  might  be  stretched  to  almost  any 
extent.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

6.  Lax;  relaxed;  slack;  wanting  retentiveness 
or  power  of  restraint:  as,  loose  bowels;  loose 
ties ; a loose  bond  of  union. 

There  are  a kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul 

That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  416. 

7.  Lax  in  character  or  quality ; not  strict  or 
exact ; careless ; slovenly : as,  a loose  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution;  a loose  mode  of  con- 
ducting business ; loose  morality. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a loose  and  ungoverqed  mind  to  be 
affected  with  the  promiscuous  approbation  of  the  general- 
ity of  mankind.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 

So  loose  was  the  practice  in  assessment  for  these  taxes 
that  a perusal  of  the  various  writs  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  is  like  reading  the  programme  for  the  course  of 
a procession  that  went  another  way. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  76. 

8.  Lax  in  principle  or  conduct;  free  from  moral 
restraint;  wanton;  dissolute;  unchaste:  as,  a 
loose  woman ; loose  behavior. 

I would  prevent 

The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  4L 
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I have  shewn  in  a former  Paper  with  how  much  Care 
I have  avoided  all  such  Thoughts  as  are  loose , obscene,  or 
immoral.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

Their  subjects  run  . . . from  the  most  solemn  mysteries 
of  religion  to  the  loosest  frolics  of  common  life. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  II.  206. 

9f.  Disengaged;  free;  independent:  with  from 
or  of. 

Now  I stand 

Loose  of  my  vow ; but  who  knows  Cato’s  thoughts? 

^ Addison,  Cato. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is  to  sit  as  loose  from  plea- 
sures, and  be  •as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  as  they  can. 

Atterbury. 

10f.  Seemingly  communicative ; frank ; open; 
candid. 

Your  thoughts  close  and  your  countenance  loose  will  go 
safely  over  the  world.  Leigh  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  648). 
A loose  fish.  Seefishi,  n.— At  loose  ends.  See  end.— 
Fast  and  loose.  See/asU.—  Loose  color,  a color  that  is 
not  permanent;  a fugitive  color;  specifically,  in  dyeing, 
a color  which  will  not  resist  the  various  destructive  agents, 
as  light,  air,  soap,  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  to  which  it  may 
be  naturally  subjected.— Loose  herding.  See  herding. 
—Loose  in  the  haftt.  See  hafti.— Loose  pulley,  sen- 
tence, etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  break  loose,  cut  loose, 
let  loose,  etc.  See  the  verbs. — To  shake  a loose  leg. 
See  leg. 

II.  n.  If.  Freedom  from  restraint ; license. 
[Still  used  in  a common  phrase.  See  to  give  a 
loose , below.] 

He  [Pegasus]  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose. 

Prior , Carmen  Seculare  for  1700,  xvi. 
2.  The  act  of  letting  go  or  letting  fly;  dis- 
charge; shot. 

In  throwing  a dart  or  javelin  we  force  back  our  arms, 
to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  B.  Jonson. 

Surely  the  poet  gives  a twang  to  the  loose  of  his  arrow, 
making  him  [Robin  Hood]  shoot  one  a cloth-yard  long  at 
full  forty-score  mark. 

Flitter,  Worthies,  II.  569  (Proverbs). 
Merely  to  straighten  the  fingers  and  let  the  string  go 
free  will  give  a clumsy,  sluggish  loose. 

M.  and  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  20. 

3f.  A solution  of  a problem  or  explanation  of 
a difficulty. 

You  shall  see  them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the  conclu- 
sion, but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters. 

Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

4.  The  privilege  of  turning  out  cattle  on  com- 
mons. [North.  Eng.]— To  give  a loose,  or  to  give 
loose,  to  give  free  vent ; give  a loose  rein. 

Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  Poets  have 
given  a loose  to  their  Imaginations  in  the  Description  of 
Angels.  • Addison,  Spectator,  No.  327. 

Our  Manners  were  formed  from  our  different  Fortunes, 
notour  different  Age.  Wealth  gave  a Loose  to  your  Youth, 
and  Poverty  put  a Restraint  upon  mine. 

+ Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 

loose  (los),  V.]  pret.  and  pp.  loosed , ppr.  loosing. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  louse,  lowse,  leuse ; < ME. 
lousen  (a  var.,  after  the  adj.,  of  losen,  lose,  < AS. 
losian ),  mixed  with  the  different  but  related  verb 
lesen,  < AS.  lesaii,  lysan  = OS.  losjan , loson  = 
D.  lossen  = MLG.  losen  = OHG.  losjan,  losan , 
loson,  MHG.  losen,  G.  losen  = Icel.  leysa  = Sw. 
losa  = Dan.  lose  = Goth,  lausjan , loose;  from  the 
adj.,  AS.  leas,  etc.,  loose:  see  loose,  a.,  and  cf. 
Zose1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  loose  or  free;  re- 
lease from  that  which  restrains,  confines,  or 
hampers;  set  at  liberty;  disengage;  discharge 
from  constraint,  obligation,  or  penalty. 

Have  pity  on  me,  as  I had  upon  thee, 

Whan  I lows’d  ye  out  o’  prison  strang. 

The  Provost’s  Dochter  (Child’s  Ballads,  IY.  293). 
Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.  Mat.  xvi.  19. 

Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity. 

Luke  xiii.  12. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 

Come  to  one  mark.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  207. 
I heard  the  famous  singer  Cifaccio.  . . . His  holding 
out  and  delicateness  in  extending  and  looseing  a note  with 
incomparable  softnesse  and  sweetnesse  was  admirable. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  19,  1687. 

2.  To  disengage  the  hold  of;  undo;  unfasten; 
untie. 

Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals 
thereof?  Rev.  v.  2. 

Whoeveivbound  him,  I will  loose  his  bonds. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  339. 
We  differ  farder,  and  the  knot  harder  to  louse,  for  nether 
syde  wantes  sum  reason. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

3.  To  relax ; loosen ; make  or  let  loose,  par- 
tially or  wholly : as,  to  loose  sail ; to  loose  one’s 
hold  or  grasp. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote 
one  against  another.  Dan.  v.  6 

4t.  To  solve;  explain. 

He  had  red  her  Riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loose  but  suffred  deadly  doole. 

» Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  25. 


To  loose  sail,  to  unfurl  sail  by  casting  off  the  gaskets. 
= Syn.  To  unfasten,  let  go,  detach,  disconnect,  absolve, 
acquit. 

ii.  intrans.  To  perform  the  act  of  loosening ; 
make  or  set  loose  something ; let  go  a hold,  un- 
moor a ship,  shoot  an  arrow,  or  the  like. 

I spyed  hym  behynde  a tree  redy  to  lowse  at  me  with  a 
crosbowe.  Palsgrave. 

Now,  when  Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from  Paphos, 
they  came  to  Perga,  in  Pamphylia.  Acts  xiii.  13. 

Nor  must  he  look  at  what  or  whom  to  strike, 

But  loose  at  all ; each  mark  must  be  alike. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  3. 

loose-bodied  (los'bod//id),  a.  If.  Of  loose  hab- 
its. 

Be  wise,  and  take  heed  of  him ; he’s  giddy-headed,  and 
loose-bodied.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  fitted  to  the  figure ; flowing. 

Imprimis,  a loose-bodied  gown. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  135. 
loose-box  (los'boks),  n.  A stable,  or  more  com- 
monly an  inclosed  part  of  a stable,  without 
stalls,  for  the  accommodation  of  unhaltered 
horses. 

The  pony  in  the  loose-box  in  the  corner. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  vii. 

loose-house  (los'hous),  n.  Same  as  loose-box. 
loose-kirtle  (los'k^tl),  n.  A woman  of  loose 
character ; a wanton.  Kingsley.  [Rare.] 
loosely  (los'li),  adv.  [=  D.  losselijk  = MLG. 
losliken  — MHG.  losltche,  loslzche  = Icel.  laus- 
liga  = Sw.  Idsligen,  losligt  = Dan.  loselig ; as 
loose,  a.,  + -fa/2.]  1.  In  a loose  manner;  not 

firmly  or  tightly:  as,  loosely  corded  or  strapped. 
Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Hence  — 2.  Freely;  negligently;  carelessly; 
without  precision : as,  to  speak  loosely;  a loosely 
conducted  enterprise. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  425. 

A prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember 
so  weak  a composition.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  9. 

I imagine  our  Bible  is  the  most  loosely  read,  least  under- 
stood of  any  book  in  the  English  tongue. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  142. 

The  importance  of  time,  even  in  a war  as  loosely  con- 
ducted ...  as  that  of  the  Rebellion,  has  no  better  illus- 
tration than  in  the  case  of  the  Monitor. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  236. 

So,  to  speak  loosely . and  generally,  the  Lancastrian  rule 
was  a direct  continuity,  and  the  Yorkist  rule  was  a break 
in  the  continuity,  of  constitutional  development. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 373. 

3.  Immorally;  wantonly;  dissolutely. 

A bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  conversa- 
tion was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives.  Camden. 

loosen  (lo'sn),  v.  [=  Dan.  losne ; as  loose , a., 
+ ~enX.  Cf.  loose , v.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
loose;  free  from  tightness,  tension,  firmness,  or 
fixedness : as,  to  loosen  a knot ; to  loosen  a joint; 
to  loosen  a rock  in  the  earth. — 2.  To  render  less 
dense  or  compact:  as,  to  loosen  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  a plant. 

The  cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 435. 


Loosestrife  ( Lysimachia  quadrifolia'). 
i,  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the  flowers ; 
2,  lower  part,  showing  the  rhizome ; a,  flow- 
er ; b,  fruit. 


When  the  people  slacken,  and  fall  to  loosenes,  and  riot, 
then  doe  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  downe  their  necks 
for  some  wily  Tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  Flux  from  the  bowels ; diarrhea, 
loosening-bar  (los'ning-bar).  n.  See  baA. 
loosestrife  (los'strif),  n.  [<  loose,  «.,  + obj. 
* strife;  translating  the  Or.  name  Tmnyaxta,  ?,vm- 

/i&xiovQ  L.  lysi- 
machia),  loose- 
strife: see  Ly- 
simacMa.~\  In 
hot.,  the  Eng- 
lish popular 
name  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
plants,  chiefly 
of  the  genera 
Lysimachiaami 
Lythrum. 

Along  the  Wall- 
kill  the  spiked 
loosestrife,  a tall, 
downy  weed,  with 
large,  purple  flow- 
ers, has  long  been 
common. 

J.  Burroughs, 
[The  Century, 
[XX.  99. 
Common  loose- 
strife, Lysima- 
chia vulgaris  or 
Lythrum  Salica- 
ria.  [Great  Britain.]— False  loosestrife,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Ludwigia.—  Golden  or  yellow  loosestrife,  Lysi- 
machia  vulgaris.—  Purple  or  spiked  loosestrife.  Ly- 
thrum Salicaria. — Swamp-loosestrife,  Decodon  verti- 
cillatus.— Tufted  loosestrife,  Naumbergia  thyrsiflora. 
— West  Indian  loosestrife,  J ussier  a suffruticosa. 
loose- work  (los'werk),  n.  An  old  style  of  em- 
broidery in  which  parts  were  left  free  to  move, 
as  the  leaves  of  a tree  represented  in  the  work, 
and  attached  by  one  side  or  one  point  only, 
loot  (lot),  n.  [<Hind.  lut  (cerebral  t),i  Skt.  lotra, 
loptra,  plunder,  booty,  spoil,  < -/  lup,  break : see 
rupture,  and  cf.  rob,  reave,  from  the  same  ult. 
root.]  Booty;  plunder,  especially  such  as  is 
taken  in  war.  [Originally  Anglo-Indian,  but 
now  in  common  English  and  American  use.] 

If  his  adherence  was  prompted  by  the  pure  love  of  loot, 
as  he  called  plunder,  . . . we  were  sure  of  his  staunchness 
so  long  as  our  crop  of  loot  throve  better  than  our  enemy’s. 

J.  IF.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  136. 
loot  (lot),  v.  [Hoot,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  plunder, 
as  a house  or  a city  which  has  been  taken  by 
storm;  pillage;  sack;  ransack  in  search  of  plun- 
der; also,  to  seize  and  carry  off  as  plunder. 

A place  of  temporary  security  for  the  plunder  looted  by 
laundresses.  Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xiv. 

A body  of  soldiers  . . . looted  everything  they  could 
find.  E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  64. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  pillage;  take  booty. 

It  was,  of  course,  rather  difficult  to  prevent  our  men 
from  looting,  and  generally  going  on  as  natives,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  white  men  too,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
after  a victory.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  361. 

loo-table  (lo'ta/bl),  n.  An  ornamental  round 
table  for  use  in  playing  at  loo. 


3.  To  let  loose ; free  from  restraint  or  confine- 
ment. 

While  you,  with  loosen’d  sails  and  vows,  prepare 
To  seek  a land  that  flies  the  searcher’s  care. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Epistles,  viii. 

Breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell, 

Loosening  its  mighty  music. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  3. 

From  his  girth 

The  dread  scroll  loosened  fell  to  earth. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  203. 
To  loosen  a cough,  to  relieve  the  affected  parts  from  a 
sense  of  constriction;  promote  expectoration. — To  loosen 
the  bowels,  to  relieve  them  from  costiveness. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  loose;  become  less 
tight,  firm,  or  compact. 

loosener  (los'ner),  n.  1.  One  who  loosens. — 
2.  That  which  loosens ; a laxative. 

It  wrought  neither  as  an  astringent  or  as  a loosener;  nor 
like  opium,  or  bark,  or  mercury. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  IX.  xxv.  (19). 

looseness  (los'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
loose  or  relaxed;  laxness  of  attachment,  ad- 
justment, connection,  or  coherence:  as,  the 
looseness  of  a cord  or  a vein;  looseness  of  the 
skin,  of  earth,  or  of  the  texture  of  cloth ; loose- 
ness of  expression  or  of  reasoning. 

To  the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  great  looseness  of  reasoning  which 
is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writings. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

2.  Irregularity;  instability;  habitual  devia- 
tion from  rules;  as  applied  to  conduct,  laxity; 
immorality;  disorder. 


“Augustus,  my  love, “saidMiss  Pecksniff,  “ask  the  price 
of  the  eight  rosewood  chairs  and  the  loo-table." 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xlvi. 

looter  (lo'ter),  n.  One  who  loots;  a plunderer. 

Those  insatiable  looters,  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
are  at  it.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  340. 

looty  (lo'ti),  pi.  looties  (-tiz).  [<  Hind,  luti, 

a plunderer,  < lut,  plunder:  see  loot,  ».]  In  the 
East  Indies, a plunderer;  alooter.  S eepindaree. 

The  looties  indeed  of  Ispahan  are  proverbial  as  the  most 
“ rowdy  ’’  set  of  vagabonds  in  Persia. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  395. 

loovet,  v.  t.  See  love2. 
loovert,  looveredt.  See  louver,  louvered. 
loowarm,  a.  See  lew-warm. 
lop1  (lop),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  lopped,  ppr.  lopping. 
[A  var.  of  lap2,  q.  v.  Cf.  lop2,  prob.  the  same 
word  in  another  sense.  For  the  variation  of 
vowel,  cf.  flap  and  flop,  strap  and  strop,  Jcnap 
and  lenop.  ] I.  intrans.  1 . To  hang  down  loosely ; 
droop : said  especially  of  the  pendulous  ears  of 
some  animals,  as  dogs  and  rabbits.— 2.  To 
bend  indolently  sidewise  or  downward;  loll; 
lounge.  [Colloq.] 

The  sefiora  . . . could  only  lop  about  in  her  saddle. 

The  Century,  XXIII.  662. 

II.  trans.  To  let  droop;  allow  to  hang  down: 
as,  a horse  lops  his  ears. 

lop1  (lop),  n.  [<  fop1,  ».]  A hanging  down; 
a drooping,  as  of  the  ears  of  rabbits. 
lop2  (lop),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  lopped,  ppr.  lopping. 
[<  ME.  *loppen  (not  recorded,  but  prob.  the 
source  of  ML.  loppare,  lop) ; prob.  = Norw. 


lop 

loppa , pluck,  snatch,  a verb  imitative  of  a 
quick  stroke  (cf.  cop,  clap , flop,  snap , whop, 
etc.)*  ln  this  view,  the  word  may  be  related 
to  MD.  luppen , D.  lubben , maim,  castrate : 
see  lib1.}  1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  extreme 
part  of  anything;  shorten  or  reduce  by  cut- 
ting off  the  extremities ; cut  off,  as  superfluous 
parts ; trim  by  cutting : as,  to  lop  a tree  or  its 
branches. 

Have  I with  this  one  rapier 
Pass’d  through  a field  of  pikes,  whose  heads  I lopt 
As  easily  as  the  bloody-minded  youth 
Lopt  off  the  poppy-heads?  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iv.  2. 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  49. 

There  is  another  power,  long  used,  but  now  lopped  off. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  12,  1832. 

2.  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down:  as,  to  lop  the 
saplings  of  a hedge.  =Syn.  1.  To  dock,  crop,  prune. 
lop2  (lop),  n.  [<  top2,  v .]  That  which  is  cut 
from  trees ; fagot-wood. 

We  take 

From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o’  the  timber. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2.  96. 
It  is  usual  -to  take  the  lop , or  smaller  branches  [for  dis- 
tillation]. Spons’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  8. 

Lop  and  top.  (a)  The  smaller  branches  and  the  tops  of 
trees  that  are  lopped  off ; fagot-wood. 

A very  large  fall  of  timber,  . . . one  fifth  of  which  . . . 
belongs  to  the  grantee,  Lord  Stawel.  He  lays  claim  also 
to  the  lop  and  top:  but  the  poor  . . . have  taken  it  all 
away.  Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  ix. 

< b ) Every  part ; the  whole. 

Now  thyself  hast  lost  both  lopp  and  topp. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

lop3t  (lop),  n.  [ME.  loppe,  < AS.  loppe,  also 
lobbe  (see  (oft1),  a spider;  connections  un- 
known.] A spider. 

Thi  riet  shapen  in  manere  of  a net  or  of  a webbe  of  a 
loppe.  • Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  3. 

lop4  (lop),  n.  [ME.  loppe,  prob.  < Icel.  *hloppa 
= Sw.  loppa  ==  Dan .loppe,  a flea,  < Icel.  hlaupa 
=s  AS.  hleapan,  E.  leap1.]  A flea.  [Nowprov. 
Eng.] 

Qrete  loppis  ouere  all  this  lande  thei  flye, 

That  with  bytyng  makis  mekill  blure. 

York  Plays,  p.  85. 

After  this  bore  shal  come  a lambe  that  shal  haue  feet  of 
lede,  and  hede  of  bras,  an  hert  of  a loppe,  a swynes  skyn, 
and  an  harde.  Caxton,  Chron.  of  Eng.,  p.  60. 

lop5t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  leap 1. 

Loparia  (lo-pa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A division 
of  heteropterous  bugs  of  the  family  Phytocbridce, 
comprising  the  largest  and  most  superbly  col- 
ored members  of  the  family. 
lope1  (lop),  v.‘,  pret.  and  pp.  loped,  ppr.  loping. 
[<  ME.  lopen,  a var.  of  lepen  (AS.  hleapan),  per- 
haps due  in  part  to  LG.  lopen,  D.  loopen,  leap: 
see  leap L]  I.  tntrans.  If.  To  leap. 

This  whinyard  has  gard  many  better  men  to  lope  than 
thou.  Oreene,  James  IV.,  Ind. 

2.  To  move  or  run  with  a long  step,  as  a dog ; 
canter  leisurely  with  a rather  long,  easy  stride, 
as  a horse. 

The  most  confirmed  gait  he  could  establish  was  a Can- 
terbury gallop  with  the  hind  legs,  which  those  more  for- 
ward assisted  for  doubtful  moments,  though  generally 
content  with  a loping  trot. 

J.  F.  Cooper , Last  of  the  Mohicans,  ii. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  lope  in  going  or  run- 
ning. [Rare.] 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  we  loped  our  jaded  horses  along 
at  a brisk  pace.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  281. 

lope1  (lop),  n.  [<  ME.  lope;  < lope1,  v.  Cf.  leap1, 
».]  If.  A leap. 

I cannot  do  the  author  justice  . . . without  taking  a 
large  lope  over  the  next  reign. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  618. 
2.  A striding  movement ; a run  made  with  long 
steps ; especially,  a leisurely  canter  with  a ra- 
ther long,  easy  stride,  as  of  a horse. 

The  guards  set  Ashby  through  the  hedge,  and  in  a lope 
he  turned  up  the  tow-path.  The  Century,  XXX.  286. 

lope2t.  A Middle  English  preterit  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  leap1. 

lop-eared  (lop'erd),  a.  [<  lop1  + eared.']  Hav- 
ing ears  which  lop  or  hang  downward;  having 
pendulous  ears.  Also  lap-eared. 
lopemant  (lop'man),  n.  A leaping  man. 

The  high  and  mighty ! God,  what  a style  is  this ! 
Methinks  it  goes  like  a Dutchy  lope-man; 

A ladder  of  a hundred  rounds  will  fail 
To  reach  the  top  on ’t. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  iii.  4. 
loper  (lo'per),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
lopes. — 2.  In  rope-making  (in  the  now  nearly 
obsolete  process  of  laying  up  strands  in  a rope- 
walk  by  the  use  of  a whirl),  a swivel  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  rope-walk,  the  whirl  being  at  the 
Other  end.  The  yarns  are  attached  to  the  loper,  and  the 
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twisting  proceeds  from  it  toward  the  whirl,  the  untwisted 
parts  of  the  yarns  being  kept  separate  by  the  top,  which,  as 
the  twisting  progresses,  is  forced  along  toward  the  whirl. 

lope-stafft  (lop'staf),  n.  A leaping-pole. 

A lope-staffe  wherewith  men  leape  ditches.  Cotgrave. 
The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try, 

W ith  stilts  and  lope-staves  that  do  aptliest  wade. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  i. 

Lopez  gambit.  See  gambit. 

Lopezia  (lo-pe'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles,  1791), 
named  after  J.  Lopez,  a Spanish  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalons  plants, 
of  the  family  Onagracese , the  evening-primrose 
family.  It  is  characterized  by  irregular  flowers,  with 
four  petals  (each  furnished  with  a claw),  one  stamen 
which  is  anther-bearing  and  one  which  is  petaloid,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  ovules.  They  are  erect  branching 
herbs  with  small  red  or  purple  flowers  on  slender  pedicels 
in  racemes  or  subcorymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Twelve  species  are  recognized,  all  from  Central  America. 
This  genus  is  the  type  of  the  tribe  Lopezieae,  containing  3 
other  Mexican  genera. 

Lopezieae  (lo-pe-zi'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Spach, 
1835),  < Lopezia  + - cse .]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the 
family  Onagracese , typified  by  the  genus  Lope- 
zia, and  characterized  by  irregular  flowers  with 
one  or  two  stamens  and  a loculieidal  capsule. 
It  embraces  4 genera  of  shrubs  or  herbs, 
lopez-root  (lo'pez-rot), n.  The  yellowish  woody 
root  of  a prickly  climber,  Toddalia  aculeata , na- 
tive in  the  East  Indies,  it  was  formerly  a noted 
remedy  for  diarrhea,  but  is  now  disused  except  in  India, 
where  it  is  valued  as  a stimulating  tonic. 

Lophiidce  (lo-fi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lophius  + 
-idee.}  A family  of  pedieulate  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Lophius.  (a)  In  old  systems,  a family 
of  alleged  acanthopterygians,  including  all  the  Pedicu- 
lati  together  with  the  Batrachidfe.  (b)  In  more  recent 
systems,  a family  conterminous  with  the  order  Pediculati, 
and  embracing  the  Lophiidce  proper,  Antennariidce,  Cera- 
tiidee,  and  Maltheidce.  (c)  In  Gill’s  ichthyological  system, 
a family  of  pedieulate  fishes  with  branchial  apertures  in 
or  behind  the  inferior  axillae  of  the  pectoral  fins,  anterior 
dorsal  ray  superior,  mouth  opening  more  or  less  upward, 
lower  jaw  generally  projecting  beyond  or  closing  in  front 
of  the  upper,  pseudobrachia  with  two  actinosts,  pectoral 
members  little  geniculated,  and  ventral  fins  separated  by 
a wide  interval.  In  this  restricted  sense  the  family  includes 
only  the  fishes  known  as  anglers  or  fishing  frogs.  Also 
Lophiadce,  Lophidce. 

Lophiodon (lo-fi'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1822), 

< Gr.  Mepiov  dr  /.oipnov,  dim.  of  16<f>og,  a crest,  4- 
Move  (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  1.  A typical  genus 
of  the  family 
Lophiodontidce, 
from  the  Mid- 
dle or  Upper 
Eocene,  differ- 
ing from  most 
of  the  family  in 
having  only  40 
teeth.  The  dental 
formula  is : 3 incisors,  1 canine,  3 premolars,  and  3 molars 
in  each  upper  and  lower  half-jaw.  The  animal  was  a tapi- 
roid.  See  Lophiodontidce. 

2.  [(.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus, 
lophiodont  (lo'fi-o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lophio- 
don(t-).]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lophiodon- 
tidce, or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A tapiroidof  the  family  Lophiodontidce. 
Lophiodontidee  (16,/fi-o-don'ti-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 

< Lophiodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct 
perissodactyl  ungulate  quadrupeds  of  the  tapi- 
roid  series,  having  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
molars  bilophodont,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  three  on  the  hind  feet.  It  includes  a number  of 
Eocene  genera  representing  the  earliest  and  most  gen- 
eralized types  of  Perissodactyla,  and  ranging  in  size  from 
that  of  a hare  to  that  of  an  ox.  The  more  primitive  forms 
had  44  teeth,  others  40.  Coryphodontidce  is  a synonym. 

lophiodontine  (lofi-o-don'tin),  a.  [<  lophio- 
dont + -ine1.]  Same  as  lophiodont.  E.  D.  Cope, 
Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  994. 

lophiodontoid  (lcUfi-o-don'toid),  a.  Resem- 
bling a lophiodon ; having  the  characters  of  the 
Lophiodon  toidea. 

Lophiodontoidea  (lo,/fi-o-don-toi'df-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Lophiodon(t-)  + -oidea.]  A’  superfam- 
ily of  tapiroid  mammals,  having  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  true  molars  without  a continu- 
ous outer  wall,  hut  some  or  all  of  these  teeth 
with  two  complete  transverse  crests.  The  group 
comprises  the  living  Tapiridce  and  the  extinct 
Lophiodontidce. 

lophioid  (lo'fi-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Lophius 
+ Gr.  diog,  form.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Lophiidce,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Lophiidce,  as  an  angler. 
Agassiz;  J.  Richardson. 

Lophiomyidse  (lo'fi-o-rni'i-de),  n.pl,  [NL.,  < 
Lophiomys  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  simplicident 
myomorphic  rodents,  constituted  by  the  genus 
Lophiomys.  The  skull  is  unique  in  some  respects,  the 
temporal  fossae  being  roofed  over  by  bony  plates  proceed- 
ing from  the  temporal  ridge  and  malar  bone ; the  molars 
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are  rooted  and  tuberculate  ; there  are  no  premolars  ; the 
clavicles  are  imperfect;  the  caecum  is  small ; and  the  thumb 
is  opposable. 

Lophiomys  (lo-fi'6-mis),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  '/.6<piov 
or  /jxjtriov,  dim.  of  Aityof,  a crest,  + pvg  = E. 
mouse.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Lophiomyidce.  L.  imhausi  of  Africa  is 
the  only  species.  A.  Milne-Edwarcls,  1867. 
Lophiostoma  (lo-fi-os'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Adipiov  or  A oipeiov,  dim.  of  Ari^of,  a crest,  + ardpa, 
mouth.]  A genus  of  sphreriaceous  fungi,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Lophiostomacece,  having  the 
perithecia  carbonaceous,  and  the  ostiolum 
large  and  laterally  compressed.  The  spores,  which 
are  oblong  or  fusiform,  are  plurilocular,  usually  brown  or 
olivaceous,  and  frequently  appendiculate.  The  species 
grow  mostly  on  dead  wood,  decorticated  twigs,  etc. 

Lophiostomacese  (lo-fi-os-to-ma'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Lophiostoma  +-ac.ese.  j A family  of 
sphaeriaceous  fungi  proposed  by  Fuckel  (1869), 
typified  by  the  genus  Lophiostoma. 
lophiostomate  (lo-fi-os'to-mat),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Mtjnov  or  /.oipeiov,  dim.  of  Adcjwf,  a crest,  + aropa, 
mouth.]  In  bot.,  having  the  apertures  or  open- 
ings crested.  Cooke’s  Manual.  [Rare.] 
lophiostomous  (lo-fi-os'to-mus),  a.  Same  as  lo- 
phiostomate. 

Lophius  (lo'fi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Wofyor,  a crest.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Lophiidce,  originally  in- 
cluding all  the  pedieulate  fishes,  now  restrict- 
ed to  the  angler,  L.  piscatorius,  and  closely  re- 
lated species.  See  cut  under  angler. 
lophobranch  (lo'fo-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
Ao^of,  a crest,  + /Specie,  gills.]  I.  a.  Having 
tufted  gills ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Lo- 
phobranchii,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  order  Lophobranchii. 
lophobranchiate  (lo-fo-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[’  Gr.  l(sj>o f,  a crest,  + j}p&yx‘a,  gills,  4-  -ate1.] 
Same  as  lophobranch, 

Lophobranchii  (16-fo-brang'ki-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  A6<j>og,  a crest,  + ftpayxia,  gills.]  An  order 
of  teleost  fishes  having  the  branchial  skeleton 
imperfect,  the  superior  and  basal  hranchihyals 
and  pharyngeals  wanting,  and  the  gills  not 
lamellar,  but  developed  as  loop-like  or  tuft-like 
lobes,  whence  the  name.  In  Cuvier's  system  it  was 
the  fifth  order  of  fishes,  defined  as  having  the  jaws  free 
and  complete,  and  the  gills  divided  into  small  round  tufts 
disposed  in  pairs  along  the  branchial  arches.  The  genus 
Pegasus,  as  well  as  the  typical  lopliobranchs,  was  referred 
to  this  order  by  Cuvier.  Pegasus,  having  normal  lamelli- 
lorm  gills  and  being  the  type  of  a distinct  family  Pega- 
sidee,  has  been  removed  from  the  Lophobranchii  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Acanthopterygii,  or  to  a special  suborder  Hy- 
postmnid.es  of  Teleocephali.  The  order  consequently  now 
includes  only  the  families  Spngnathidce  and  Hippocampi - 
dee,  or  pipe-iishes  and  sea-horses,  constituting  the  subor- 
der Syngnathi,  and  the  Solenostcmndee,  alone  representing 
the  Solenostomi.  (See  cut  at  Hippocampidce.)  All  the  Lo- 
phobranchii have  a dermal  skeleton  composed  of  angular 
plates  having  a radiate  or  stellate  ossification.  Most 
of  the  species  are  marine.  Also  Lophobranchia,  Lopho- 
branchiati. 

lophodont  (lo'fo-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  A 6tj>o(,  a crest, 
4-  oSovq  (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  In  oh  fop.,  hav- 
ing the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  thrown  into 
ridges  or  crests,  longitudinal  or  transverse : op- 
posed to  bunodont. 

Lophodytes  (lo-fod'i-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  2.6<j>o c, 
a crest,  + Smyg,  a diver.]  A genus  of  Anatidce, 
of  the  subfamily  Mergince,  having  an  erect  semi- 
circular compressed  crest ; the  hooded  mergan- 
sers. L.  cueullatus  is  a common  bird  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Lopholatilus  (lo-fo-lat'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ao0or,  a crest,  4-  NL.  Latilus,  q.  v.]  A genus  of 
tilefishes  of  the  family  LatiUdce,  having  a large 
nuchal  adipose  appendage,  whence  the  name. 
See  tilefish. 

Lophonionadkte  (lo//fo-mo-nad'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Lopliomonas  (-ad-)  4-  -idee.]  A family 
of  flagellate  infusorians.  These  animalcules  are 
naked,  solitary,  and  free-swimming,  bearing  a tuft  of  fla- 
gella at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  having  no  distinct 
oral  aperture. 

Lophoinonas  (lo-fom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A<5- 
0of,  a crest,  + povag,  a unit:  see  monad.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Lophomonadidce,  founded  by 
Stein  in  1860.  i.  blattarum  inhabits  the  intes- 
tine of  the  cockroach. 

lophophoral  (lof'o-fo-ral),  a.  [<  lophophore  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lophophore  or  disk 
*of  a polyzoan. 

lophophore  (lof 'o-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  Adbof,  a crest, 
+ -ipopo f,  hearing,  < efispeiv  = E.  bear1.]  In  Po- 
lyzoa,  the  oral  disk  at_the  free  end  of  the 
polypide,  on  which  is  situated  the  mouth:  so 
called  from  the  circlet  of  ciliated  tentacles 
which  it  bears.  See  Plumatella.  This  organ  is 
circular  in  most  polyzoans,  as  the  cyclostomous,  chilos- 
tomous,  and  ctenostomons  forms,  or  the  Oymnoleemata, 
but  hippocrepiform  in  the  Phylactoloemata  or  Lophopoda. 
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TTie  horseshoe-shaped  lophophore,  such  as  we  see  it  in 
Phoroms  and  in  Lophopus,  is  probably  the  ancestral  form, 
■ndijias  pyrai  nSi6  the  two  other  extreme  forms  of 
namely,  the  “pterobranchiate,"  associated 
with  a great  development  of  the  epistoine,  and  the  ‘ cir- 
cular,  associated  with  a complete  suppression  of  the 
ePlstome-  Encyc.Brit.,  XIX.  439. 

Lophophorinse  (lo-fof-6-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lophophorus  + -incc.]  A subfamily  of  Pliasi- 
anidee,  named  from  the  genus  Lophophorus,  and 
containing  also  Ceriornis  and  Pucrasia.  These 
magnificent  birds  are  known  as  impeyans,  mo- 
naitls,  tragopans.pucras,  etc. 

Lophophorus  (lo-fof  'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/lojWf,  a crest,  + -tpipog,  bearing,  < <pepuv  = E. 
beari.\  1.  A magnificent  genus  of  Phasianidw, 
type  of  the  subfamily  Lophophorinai ; the  im- 
peyans. See  Impeyan  pheasant,  and  monaul.  C. 

1 emminck,  1815. — 2.  A genus  of  copepods 
Brady,  1878. 

Lophophyteae  (lo-fo-fi  ' te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL 
(Schott  and  Endlieher,  1832),  < Lophophytum 
+ -ex. ] A tribe  of  fleshy  herbs  of  the  family 
Bala n ophoracese,  based  on  the  genus  Lopho- 
phytum. It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  of  the 
family  by  the  absence  of  a perianth  in  the  staminate 
two  stamens  with  two-celled  anthers,  and 
tne  pistillate  flowers  with  an  adherent  ovary  The  tribe 
includes  3 genera  and  7 species,  all  South  American. 

Lophophytum  (lo-fof'i-tum),  n.  [NL.  (Schott 
and  Endlicner,  1832),  < Gr.  /.a^oc,  a crest,  + 
•Pvtov,  a plant.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
apetalous  plants,  of  the  family  Balanophoracex 
and  type  of  the  tribe  Lophophytex.  it  is  char- 
aoterized  by  having  no  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle, 
and  by  its  monoecious  flowers,  both  staminate  and  pistil- 
"t*  OIl  a mammillated  spadix.  They  are 
smooth  fleshy  herbs,  rising  from  a thick  rootstock.  There 
are  4 species,  confined  to  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia. 

Lophopoda(lo-fop'o-da),  n.pl.  [NL. , < Gr.  ?Mor 
a crest, _ + nov q (nod-)  = E.  /oof.]  A name  of 
the  typical  Bryozoa,  or  fresh-water  polyzoans, 
as  opposed  to  the  Stelmatopoda  or  Infundibu- 

Ihlron1,  sea"mats-  These  moss-animals  have  the  lopho- 
phore  horseshoe-shaped  or  hippocrepiform,  whence  they 
p?  Hm>ocrepia,  or,  more  frequently  now 

Phyladolamuita.  The  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
' ophopus,  of  the  family  Plumatellidce,  which,  with 
are  included  in  tiie  group.  Also  incor- 
rectly  written  Lophopea , Lophophea. 

/*P^?ps*ttacus  (lo  -fop  - sit ' a -kus),  n.  rNL. 
(A.  Newton,  1875),  < Gr.  7b6<j>og,  a crest,  + ibirra- 
fcog,  a parrot.]  A genus  of  psittacine  birds,  rep- 
resented by  the  extinct  crested  parrot  of  Mau- 
ritius, L.  mauritianus. 

Lophornis  (lo-fdr'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1829), 

< Gr.  Adpoj,  a crest,  + bpviq,  a bird.]  A genus 
ot  crested  humming-birds,  such  as  L.  ornatus. 
they  are  known  as  coquettes.  Also  called  Bel- 
latnx. 

Lophortjpc  (lo-f6r'tiks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  M<boq, 
a crest,  4-  oprv £,  the  quail.]  A genus  of  Ameri- 
can partridges  having  an  elegant  plume  of  re- 
curved leathers  on  the  crown;  the  helmet- 

Tb?re  are  two  distinct  species  in  the  United 
the  '’idicy-quail  of  California,  L.  calif  arnica,  and  the 
Arizona  quail,  L gambeli.  Both  are  fine  game-birds  much 
esteemed  for  their  flesh.  See  cut  under  helmet-quail. 
lophostcon  (lo-fos  te-on),  pi.  lophostea  (-a). 

[<  Gr.  Aofoq,  a crest,  + bareov,  bone.]  The  me- 
dian and  single  one  of  the  five  separate  bones 
or  ossific  elements  of  which  the  sternum  of  a 
carinate  bird  usually  consists ; the  piece  or  part 
of  the  breast-bone  which  includes  the  crest  or 
keel:  correlated  with  coracosteon,  pleurosteon 
and  metosteon.  W.  K.  Parker. 

and^he^ode'of  theh^coBsSflteition!*08**0”  a°d  me*os*'ea> 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  143. 
Lophotes  (lo-fo'tez),  n.  [NL..  < Gr.  as  if  *Ao- 
cf.  Ampurbq,  crested,  < X6$oq,  a crest,]  1 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lophotida:,  re- 
markable for  the  prominence  of  the  forehead 
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bon-shaped,  with  the  vent  near  the  end  of  it,  a 
short  anal  fin  behind  the  vent,  and  the  dorsal 
fin  as  long  as  the  body. 

Lophotragust  (lo-fot'ra-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mtof,  a crest,  + rpdyo q,  a goat.]  Same  as  Eld- 
phodus. 

Lophyropoda  (lof-i-rop'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
ong.  Lophyropa,  prop.  *Lophuropoda,  < Gr.  a6- 
<}>ovpog,  with  a bushy  tail  (see  Lophyrus ),  + 
iravg  (nod-)  = E .foot.']  In  Latreille’s  system, 
the  first  section  of  his  Branchiopoda  ; an  inde- 
finable group,  containing  certain  larval  forms 
(zoffiffi),  the  genera  Nebalia  and  Cuma,  and  sun- 
dry copepod,  ostracode,  and  cladocerous  crus- 
taceans. As  subsequently  modified,  it  became  a more 
!!^c2°wn?iOU3  £™UP  entomostracous  crustaceans,  com- 
posed  of  the  orders  Copepoda  and  Ostracoda,  which  have 
name6  branchls®  attached  to  the  feet,  as  implied  in  the 

Lophyrus  (lo-fi'rus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  * Lophurus , 

< Gr.  U^oypoq,  with  a tufted  tail,  < U<j,oq,  a crest 
tuft,  + pupa  tail.]  1.  A genus  of  mollusks  of 

the  family  Chitonidce, or  chitons.  Poll,  1791. 

?•  ^ ,°f  saw-flies  of  the  hymenopterous 

family  Tenth  re  dinidcc  and  subfamily  Lydince , 
having  one  marginal  cell  on  the  fore  wings,  the 
male  antenna  pectinate,  the  female  senate, 
and  the  lanceolate  cell  with  a cross-vein  it  is 
a large  and  wide-spread  group,  of  economic  interest.  L 
pirn  injures  conifers  m Europe,  and  L.  abbotti  does  similar 
da m^fvinNrth' ♦k1  1llted  ?tatef*  Fifteen  European  and  about 
mn  fl”y  American  forms  are  described.  Ichneu 
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iUluls  are  uesermea.  ichneu- 
. '!  ■?  the  genera  Tryphon,  Paniscus,  and  Campoplex 

ai  e parasites  of  the  larvae.  Latreille,  180'\  * 


Lopkotes  cepedianus. 


and  the  procurrenee  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which 
it”™,8  t’nd  of  fr9ntal  crest,  whence  the  name. 
Jppn  «piyfiln0VIn  ®I!eci1?8A1®  Z'-  cepedianus,  a rarely  found 
fee?  * h °f  Wlde  dlstrlbution,  attaining  a length  of  5 

2.  A genus  of  raptorial  birds  of  the  family  Fal- 
conidie.'  Also  called  Baza.  11.  P.  Lesson,  1831. 
Lophotldae  (lo-fot  i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. . < Lophotes 
t -uUe.  J A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes 
represented  by  the  genus  Lophotes,  of  the 
gr°b60°f  AcanthoPtery9ii>  having  the  body  rib- 


„ - r M/iureuie,  18U  '. 

o.  A genus  of  plant-bugs  of  the  heteropterous 
tamily  Capsidw.  Kolenati,  1845.— 4.  A genus 
of  igmmoid  lizards.  Oppel,  1811.-5.  A genus 
ot  terrestrial  columbine  birds  of  the  subfamily 
Gourmas:  a synonym  of  Goura.  L.  P.  Vleillot, 

Lopidffi  ( lop'i-de ) , n.  pi.  [NL.  (Douglas  and 
fecott,  1865),  < Lop  us  + -idaib]  A family  of 
plant-bugs  formerly  referred  to  the  Capsidce , 
represented  by  the  genus  Lopus.  in  these  bugs 
the  body  is  elongate,  its  sides  being  almost  parallel  ■ the 
twin?D!eiare  as  1,?n8  as. the  body»  With  the  second  joint 
‘iT 8 aS  *the  flrat’  and  the  tbird  and  fourth  joints 
^ the  rostrum  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  metaster- 

num,  the  scutellum  is  triangular  and  equilateral;  and  the 
elytra  are  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

loplollyf,  n.  See  loblolly. 
loppardt  (lop'ard),  n.  [<  lop*  + - ard . Cf.  pol- 
lard.] A tree  with  the  top  lopped  or  cut  off;  a 
pollard.  ’ 

loppeif,  v.  Obsolete  form  of  lopl. 
loppe2t,  it.  t.  Obsolete  form  of  lop 2. 
loppe3t,  v.  i.  [A  simple  form,  from  the  earlier 
freq.  lopped,  q.  v.]  To  curdle  or  coagulate. 
Lemns,  Manip.  Voeab.,  169,  16. 
lopper1  (lop'er),  n.  [<  lop‘2  + -eyl.]  One  who 
lops. 

lopper2]  (lop'er),  a.  [<  ME.  loper,  curdled,  co- 
agulated;  cf._D.  lobberig,  gelatinous,  Dan.  dial. 
lubber,  anything  coagulated;  prob.  ult.  < AS 
hleapan,  leap,  run,  etc.,  = Icel.  hlaupa,  run,’ 
curdle:  see  leapt  and  lopper 2,  v.,  and  cf.  lop 3, 
lopet  ,oop3,  loupe,  from  the  same  ult.  source; 
ct.  also  runnet,  rennet,  < run,  curdle:  see  run, 
milk  ^urdled’  clotted;  coagulated:  as , lopper 

Bwellyd  in  a dark  dungeon, 

And  in  a foul  sledo  of  corupcion 

"When  he  had  na  other  fode 

But  wlatsom  glet  and  loper  [var.  lopyrde]  blode. 

Uampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  459. 

0°P  or),  v.  t.  and  i.  [In  another  form 
lobber;  Sc.  also  tapper ; < ME.  loperen  (in  verbal 
n . loperyng  and  p.  a.  lopered,  etc.);  cf.  G.  dial. 
lubbern,  G Itefern,  geliefern,  curdle ; a freq.  form 
(whence  the  later  simple  form  loppe)  connected 
with  lopper 2,  a,,  and  ult.  with  leapt,  run:  see 
lopper 2 a.]  To  curdle  or  coagulate,  as  milk 
which  has  become  sour ; clot.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.  b.,  where  sometimes  lobber.] 

Of  his  mouth  a petuus  thing  to  se 
The  loppnt  blude  in  ded  thraw  voydis  be. 

Gavin  Douglas,  /Eneid,  x.  328. 
ioppingOop'ing),?}.  [Verbal  n.  of  lopi,  t'.l  1 
I he  cutting  off  of  all  the  branches  of  a tree,  exl 
cept  the  crop  or  leading  shoot,  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them,  as  contrasted 
vntbprunmg,  by  which  some  of  the  branches  are 
cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  tree.—  2.  That  which 
m cut  off;  severed  branches:  commonly  in  the 

lopping-ax  Oop'ing-aks),  n.  A small,  light  ax 
used  for  trimming  trees, 
lopping-shears  (lop'ing-sherz),  n.  vl.  Heavy 
shears  used  for  trimming  shrubs,  hedges,  etc. 
loppy  (lop  i),  a.  [(  iop 1 + -yl.]  Hanging 
down ; limp  and  pendulous.  [Rare.] 


A smeared  and  loppy  shirt-collar. 

Shirley  Brooks,  Aspen  Court,  xxvii 

^fof  fleTs.^’  [ME-  l0ppy;  < l0pi  + -*1  J 
lopseed  (lop'sed),  n.  A North  American  herb. 
Phryma  leptostachya,  with  spikes  of  small  pur- 
ple flowers,  which  in  fruit  are  bent  back  close 
against  the  axis,  whence  the  name, 
lopsided  (lop/si//ded),  a.  [Also  lopsided,  lob- 
sided; < lopt  + side  + -ed2.  ] Inclining  to  one 
side;  heavier  or  more  developed  on  one  side 
tnan  on  the  other,  physically  or  mentally. 

tlle  colleSe  should  turn  out  oue  of  Aristotle’s 
<ia¥i*ble  of  holding  his  own  in  whatever 
n ™a7be  caab  than  a score  of  lopsided  ones  developed 

abnormally  m one  direction.  y 

Lowell , Oration  at  Harvard  Univ.,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

lopstert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lobster. 
loptail  (lop'tal),  v.  i.  Same  as  lobtail. 

Lopus  (lo'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Hahn,  1831),  < Gr 
Aondq  or  honoq,  peel,  shell,  husk,  bark,  < Unuv, 
peel,  bark.]  T he  typical  genus  of  Lopidce,  hav- 
ing the  sides  of  theprothoraxfoliaceous  infront. 
*iTe.  f-re  small  bugs  of  variegated  colors,  found  on 

the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  30  species  are  mainlv 
Salian6^’  ^Ut  Some  are  Souttl  American  and  others  Aus- 

lop-webt  (lop'web),  n.  [ME.,  < lopS  i0i  1 a spi. 
der,  + web.]  A spider’s  web. 

In  maner  of  a net  or  of  a lop-webbe. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  L 21. 
Asa  lopwebbe  flleth  fome  and  gnattis 
Taken  and  sutfren  gret  files  go. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  267.  ( HalliweU .) 

^g-wood  (lop'wud),  n.  See  the  quotation. 

. curious  customs  of  logwood  ot  privileges  of  cutting 
fuel  from  pollards  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  8 

The  Academy,  Feb.  4,  1883,  p.  71. 

loquacious  (lo-kwa/shus),  a.  [=  F.  loauace  = 
bp.  locuaz  = Pg.  loquaz  = It.  loquace , < L.  lo- 
( loquac -),  talkative,  < L.  loqui , speak,  = 
bkt.  y lap,  speak.  From  L.  loqui  come  also  ult. 
&.  eloquent,  grandiloquent , magniloquent,  etc., 
colloquy,  obloquy,  soliloquy,  etc.,  locution,  allo- 
cution, elocution , circumlocution,  etc.]  Talka- 
tive; given  to  continual  talking;  chattering. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  face 

The  frogs  renew  the  croaks  of  their  loquacious  race 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  I. 
Blind  British  bards,  with  volent  touch, 

Traverse  loquacious  strings.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

= Syn.  Garrulous,  etc.  See  talkative. 

loquaciously  (lo-kwa/shus-li),  adv.  In  a loqua- 
cious or  talkative  manner. 
loquaciousness  (lo-kwa'shus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  loquacious ; loquacity, 
loquacity  (lo-kwas'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  loquaciU  =, 
hp.  locuaculad  = Pg.  loquacidade  = It.  loqua- 
cna,  < L.  loquacita(t-)s,  talkativeness,  < loquax 
loquac -),  talkative:  see  loquacious.]  Talka- 
tiveness; the  habit  or  practice  of  talking  con- 
tinually or  excessively. 

Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits. 

Arbuthnot. 

★=Syn.  Loquaciousness,  garrulity,  volubility,  chatter, 
loquat  (lo  kwat),  n.  [<  Chin.  (Cantonese  dial.) 
lu  lew  at,  < luh,  a rush,  + kiuh , an  orange.]  1. 

An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  Eriobotrua 
Japomca,  native  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
commonly  introduced  in  warm  temperate  cli- 
mates.  It  is  an  ornamental  plant,  with  leaves  nearly  a 
i smalinIiumd  y*eldS  “ fruit  °f  a yeUo"’  color>  resembling 
2.  The  fruit  of  this  tree.  Also  called  biwa,  luk- 
wan,  qnpa,  and  Japanese  medlar. 
loquela  (lo-kwe'la),  n.  [<  L.  loguela,  speech, 

< loqm,  speak:  see  loquacious .]  In  law,  an  im- 
parlance ; a declaration, 
loquence  (lo  kwens),  n.  [<  L.  loquentia,  a talk- 
lng,  discourse,  < loqui,  speak:  see  loquacious .] 

I he  act  of  speaking ; speech. 

is  l008e'  ‘hy  b°dy  close  ; both  ill ; 

Witn  silence  this,  with  loquence  that  doth  kill. 

Owen,  Epigrams  (1677).  (if ares.) 

lora1,  n._  Plural  of  lorum. 
lora2  (lo'ra),  pi.  lora;  (-re).  [NL.,  a false 
tormof  L.  lorum,  q.v.]  In  entom.,  same  as  lore 4, 

4.  Kirby.  ’ 

loral  (lo'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  lor(4  + j a 

In  zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lore:  as,  the 
loral  space ; a loral  stripe. 

1 U.  ”.  In  fterpef.,  a loral  plate.  Also  loreal. 
loranth  (lo  ranth),  n.  [<  NL.  Loranthus. ] A 
plant  of  the  family  Loranthaceas.  Lindley. 
Loranthaceae  (lo-ran-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Don,  1825),  < Loranthus  + ’ -acese.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants,  the  mis- 
tletoe family,  of  which  the  greater  number  are 
shrubs,  or  undershrubs,  parasitic  on  trees. 
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They  have  an  inferior  ovary,  and  an  ovule  which  becomes 
erect  after  the  flower  opens.  The  family  comprises  13 
genera  and  about  500  species,  which  are  found  throughout 
all  warm  and  tropical  regions. 
loranthaceous  (lo-ran-tha'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
Loranthacece  + -ous.]  Belonging  to  the  Loran- 
thacece,  or  having  their  characters. 

Loranthus  (lo-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus), 
< LGr.  Mipov,  '/.apoc,  a thong  (<  L.  lorum , thong), 
+ Gr.  avdoc,  flower.]  A genus  of  dicotyledo- 
nous apetalous  plants,  the  type  of  the  family 
Loranthacese  and  tribe  Euloranthese.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  only  other  genus  of  the  tribe  by 
having  a fruit  which  is  not  winged  and  is  usually  a berry 
or  a drupe.  There  are  about  300  species,  growing  in  all 
warm  regions,  with  the  exception  of  North  America.  The 
great  majority  are  parasitic  shrubs,  generally  with  perfect 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  beautifully  colored,  usually 
red  or  yellow.  (See  mistletoe.)  Nine  fossil  species  have 
been  described,  occurring  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Eu- 
rope, and  also  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Borneo. 

lorate  (lo'rat),  a.  [<  L.  loratus,  bound  with 
thongs,  < lorum,  a thong,  whip,  lash,  strap : see 
tore4.]  In  hot.,  shaped  like  a thong  or  strap; 
ligulate;  linear;  much  elongated, 
lorcha  (lbr'cha),  n.  [Pg.  lorcha;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  ' Pg.  lanclia,  a pinnace,  or  of 
lanchara,  a small  coasting-vessel  used  in  the 
Malay  archipelago.  See  lanchara.']  A light 
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Chinese  sailing  vessel,  built  somewhat  after 
„a  European  model,  hut  rigged  like  a junk, 
lord  (lord),  n.  [=  Sc.  laird;  < ME.  lord,  loverd, 
lowerd,  laverd,  laferd,  < AS.  hlaford,  the  mas- 
ter of  a household,  lord;  prob.  a contraction  of 
*hlafweard,  lit.  'loaf -ward,’  i.  e.  ‘keeper  (and 
dispenser)  of  bread,’  < ldaf,  bread, loaf,  + weard, 
a keeper : see  ton/1  and  ward,  n.  For  the  con- 
traction of  -weard  to  -ord,  cf.  -aid,  -old,  as  in 
the  name  Harold  and  its  G.  cognate  Ixerold  (see 
herald),  contracted  from  -wald,  -wealcl  (- walda , 
-wealda).  The  name  hlaford  is  peculiar  to  AS. 
(the  Icel.  lavardhr  being  borrowed).  This  fact 
and  the  fanciful  nature  of  its  literal  meaning 
indicate  that  it  was  prob.  orig.  a poetical  desig- 
nation, which,  like  lichama,  body  (see  likam), 
and  other  orig.  poetical  words,  came  to  he 
adopted  in  prose,  with  consequent  contraction 
and  loss  of  meaning.  Hence  prob.  lady,  q.  v.] 

1.  A master  or  ruler;  a man  possessing  supreme 
authority  or  power  of  control ; a monarch,  gov- 
ernor, chief,  proprietor,  or  paramount  disposer. 

They  speke  all  Greke,  excepte  the  Venycyans,  that  be 
lordes  and  gouernours  there. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  14. 
Our  Saviour,  who  had  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to 
express  his  indoctrinating  power  in  what  sort  him  best 
Beem’d.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death? 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  [cap.]  In  Scrip.,  and  in  general  Christian 
use,  the  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah:  with  the 
definite  article  except  in  address;  also  applied 
to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord,  or  our  Lord.  The  word  Lord  also  appears 
to  be  used  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  2 Cor.  iii.  17  (referring  to 
Ex.  xxxiv.).  In  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Lord,  when  so  printed,  is  a translation  of,  or  rather  sub- 
stitute for,  the  Hebrew  Jahveh,  Jehovah,  or  Adonai.  In 
the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Kupiov  (Latin  Dominus),  variously 
translated  God,  Lord,  Master , Owner,  Sir. 

He  seide,  “Ye  knowe  wele  that  now  cometh  the  feste 
that  oure  lorde  was  Inne  I-bore,  and  he  is  lorde  of  alle 
lordes.”  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  96. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  I make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  Ps.  cx.  1. 

Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit : and  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  2 Cor.  iii.  17. 

3.  A title  of  respect  formerly  given  to  persons 
of  superior  rank  or  consideration,  especially  in 
the  phrase  of  address  ‘my  lord,’  as  to  kings  and 
princes,  monks  or  other  ecclesiastics,  a hus- 
band, etc. : still  used  humorously  of  a husband 
with  reference  to  his  wife. 
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“My  lord  the  monk,”  quod  he,  “he  myrie  of  chere.” 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  36. 

Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah  ? 1 Ki.  xviii.  7. 

I oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 

My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord. 

Fenton,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  iv.  362. 

4.  The  proprietor  of  a manor ; the  grantor  un- 
der whom  feudal  tenants  held,  for  whom  he 
was  to  some  extent  responsible,  and  over  whom 
he  had  authority.  The  word,  with  its  meaning 
modified,  is  retained  in  the  modern  term  land- 
lord.— 5 . A nobleman ; a title  of  honor  in  Great 
Britain  given  to  those  who  are  noble  by  birth 
or  creation:  applied  to  peers  of  the  realm,  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  including  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  Archbishops 
and  bishops  also  are  addressed  by  this  title.  A nobleman 
is  customarily  addressed  as  My  lord , and  the  holder  of  a 
noble  title,  whether  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  is  frequently 
(a  baron  ordinarily)  designated  Lord : thus,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  is  spoken  of  as  Lord  Salisbury,  his  eldest  son  Vis- 
count Cranborne  (courtesy  title)  as  Lord  Cranhorne,  etc. 
The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  have  the  courtesy 
title  Lord  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names : as,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Chur  chill  (son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough). 

All  marquises  Eldest  sonnes  are  named  no  Earles,  but 
lord  of  a place  or  barrony,  without  any  Adission  of  his 
Christen  name;  and  all  his  other  brethren  Lordes, with 
the  Addition  of  there  Christoned  name. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  27. 
The  title  of  lord  belongs  to  all  bishops  in  all  churches, 
and  not  merely  to  those  who  possess  a seat  in  the  English 
house  of  lords,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  a royal  pre- 
rogative of  conferring  titles,  not  being  a recognised  grade 
of  peerage.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 428,  note. 

6.  Aii  honorary  title  "bestowed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain on  certain  official  personages,  generally  as 
part  of  a designation.  The  mayors  of  London,  York, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dundee  have  this  title ; also,  all 
judges  while  presiding  in  court,  and  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Scotland. 

7.  One  who  goes  foremost  through  the  harvest 
with  the  scythe  or  the  sickle.  [Prov.  Eng. 
(Suffolk).] 

My  Lord  begg’d  round,  and  held  his  hat. 

Says  Farmer  Gruif,  says  he, 

There’s  many  a lord , Sam,  I know  that, 

Has  begg’d  as  well  as  thee. 

Bloomfield,  The  Horkey. 
House  of  Lords,  the  upper  of  the  two  branches  of 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  divided  into 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  full  assembly 
would  consist  of  3 princes  of  the  blood  royal,  2 arch- 
bishops, 22  dukes,  24  marquises,  123  earls,  4(5  viscounts, 
24  bishops,  344  barons,  16  Scotch  representative  peers, 
and  28  Irish  representative  peers : total  632.  Whitaker's 
Almanack,  1912.  Abbreviated  U.  L. — House  Of  the 
Lord.  See  house  of  God,  under  house  1.—  Lay 
lord.  See  lay*.—  Liege  lord.  See  liege—  Lord  ad- 
vocate. See  advocate. — Lord  almoner.  See  almoner  1. 
—Lord  and  vassal,  grantor  and  grantee  in  the  feudal 
system.— Lord  chamberlain, lord  great  chamberlain. 
See  chamberlain,  1 (6).— Lord  Chief  Justice.  See  justice. 
— Lord  high  admiral.  See  admiral. — Lord  high  chan- 
cellor. See  chancellor,  3.— Lord  high  commissioner. 
See  commissioner. — Lord  High  Constable.  See  constable, 
1.— Lord  in  gross,  a lord  irrespective  of  a manor,  as  the  king 
in  respect  of  his  crown.— Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord  Jus- 
tice General,  lor"  s justices.  See  justice.—  Lord  Keep- 
er. See  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal , under  keeper.—  Lord 
lieuten*’  nt.  (a)  The  title  of  the  viceroy  or  royal  governor 
of  Ireland.  He  is  a member  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
retires  from  office  with  the  cabinet  to  which  he  owes  his 
appointment.  (&)  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  prin- 
cipal official  of  a county,  who  has  under  him  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, and  controls  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  issue  of  commissions  in  the  local  military 
organizations.  The  office  was  originally  created  for  the 
defense  of  the  counties  in  times  of  disturbance.— Lord  of 
a manor,  one  who  possesses  a manor  having  copyhold 
tenants.— Lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  one  of  those 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  appointed  special- 
ly, with  exceptionally  limited  privileges  and  powers,  to 
form  with  other  peers  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  See 
the  quotation. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been 
virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  committee,  consisting 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  peers  who  have  held 
high  judicial  office,  and  certain  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary 
created  by  the  Act.  . . . The  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary 
are  an  entirely  new  creation.  They  hold  office  on  the 
same  conditions  as  other  judges ; they  take  rank  as  barons 
for  life ; but  they  are  entitled  to  a writ  of  summons  to 
attend  and  vote  in  the  House  only  so  long  as  they  hold 
office,  and  their  dignity  does  not  descend  to  their  heirs. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  765. 
Lord  of  hosts.  See  hosti.— Lord  Of  lords,  in  Scrip.,  a 
title  of  Christ. 

These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb 
shall  overcome  them : for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King 
of  kings.  Rev-  xviL  14- 

Lord  of  misrule,  a person  formerly  chosen  to  direct  the 
Christmas  sports  and  revels.  His  rule  began  on  All -hal- 
low eve  and  continued  till  Candlemas  day.  Also  called 
king  of  misrule.— Lord  of  the  ascendant.  See  ascen- 
dant, 1.— Lord  of  the  May.  See  the  quotation. 

It  was  customary  to  personify  this  famous  outlaw  iRobin 
Hood],  with  several  of  his  most  noted  associates,  and  add 
them  to  the  pageantry  of  the  May-games.  He  presided 
as  Lord  of  the  May ; and  a female,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
man  habited  like  a female,  called  the  Maid  Marian,  his 
faithful  mistress,  was  the  Lady  of  the  May.  His  compan- 
ions were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  “ Robin  Hood’s 
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Men,”  and  were  also  equipped  in  appropriate  dresses; 
their  coats,  hoods,  and  hose  were  generally  green. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  456. 

Lord  paramount.  See  paramount.— Lord  President, 
the  title  of  the  presiding  judge  of  the  first  division  of 
the  inner  house  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session ; the  Lord 
Justice  General.  See  president. — Lord  Privy  Seal.  See 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  under  keeper.— Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  See  treasurer.— Lord’s  Day, 
the  first  day  of  the  week;  Sunday.— Lord’s  domain, 
that  part  of  a manor  occupied  by  the  lord,  or  held  by 
tenures  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  servile  in 
their  origin.— Lord’s  forebodet.  See  forbode.— Lords 
marchers.  See  marcher.— Lords  of  Council  and  Ses- 
sion. See  council.  — Lords  of  justiciary,  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scot- 
land. See  justiciary.— Lords  of  regality.  See  regality. 

— Lords  of  Session,  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  Court  of 
Session.— Lords  of  the  Articles,  a committeeof  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  by  whom  the  measures  to  be  proposed 
in  Parliament  were  prepared. — Lords  of  the  bedcham- 
ber. See  bedchamber.— Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
See  congregation.—  Lords  ordinary,  the  five  judges  who 
form  the  outer  house  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session. — 
Lord’s  Prayer,  a prayer  or  model  of  prayer  given  by 
Jesus  to  his  disciples.  It  exists  in  the  New  Testament 
in  two  forms  (Mat.  vi.  9-13;  Luke  xi.  2-4),  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  a translation 
of  the  first  of  these  slightly  different  from  that  in  the 
King  James  Bible.  It  is  used  in  some  part  of  almost 
all  liturgical  services.  In  ancient  eucharistic  offices  it 
regularly  follows  at  the  end  of  the  canon ; in  the  Anglican 
communion  office,  however,  after  the  communion  of  the 
people.  In  liturgical  use  it  is  said  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  final  doxology  of  Mat.  vi.  13  (omit- 
ted in  the  revised  version),  “For  thine  is  the  kingdom,” 
etc. — Lords  spiritual,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  — Lord’s  Supper,  (a) 

A sacrament  or  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  for  ob- 
servance by  his  followers,  and  consisting  in  the  blessing 
or  consecration  of  bread  and  wine  with  the  words  of  in- 
stitution (see  institution ) and  the  subsequent  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  consecrated  elements.  See  communion 
and  eucharist.  (b)  The  love-feast  or  agape,  especially  in 
the  primitive  church,  whether  accompanying  the  sacra- 
ment or  apart  from  it.— Lord’s  table.  See  table. — Lords 
temporal,  those  lay  peers  who  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.— Mesne  lord, one  who,  being  himself  a tenant, 
is  lord  of  other  tenants.—  The  Lords,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  upper  house  of  the  British  Parliament.— The  Lords' 
Act.  See  act. — The  Lord’s  anointed.  See  anointed. 
— To  he  good  lordt,  to  receive  into  favor ; take  under  pro- 
tection. 

And  after  this  she  may  hym  ones  preye 
To  ben  good  lord  in  short,  and  take  hire  leve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1658. 

To  he  good  lord  and  good  devili , to  be  equally  civil  or 
complimentary  to  all,  wnether  good  or  had. 
lord  (lord),  v,  [fiord,  nf]  I.  trans.  1.  To  raise 
to  the  rank  of  a lord ; hence,  to  treat,  address, 
or  acknowledge  as  lord  or  master. 

He  being  thus  lorded. 

Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L>  2.  97. 

Not  tho’  all  the  gold 

That  veins  the  world  were  pack'd  to  make  your  crown, 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  To  rule  or  preside  over  as  lord. 

All  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there.  Keats. 

II.  intrans.  To  play  the  lord ; domineer ; rule 
with  arbitrary  or  despotic  sway;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  over , and  sometimes  by  the  indefinite 
it,  with  or  without  over. 

They  preached  and  lorded  not ; and  now  they  lord  and 
preach  not.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

How  dull  and  how  insensible  a beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest ! 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire,  1.  2. 

lorddom  (lord'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  Horddom,  lo- 
ver ddorn,  laferddom , < AS.  hlaforddom , < hlaford, 
lord,  + dom,  jurisdiction:  see  lord  and  -dom.'] 
The  rule  or  dominion  of  a lord.  Imp.  Biot. 
lordeynt,  A variant  of  lurdan. 
lording  (lor'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  lording , lover  ding, 
lav er ding ; < lord  + -ing^.  In  the  orig.  use  (def. 
1)  not  dim.,  but  complimentary.]  If.  A lord  : 
master;  in  address,  in  the  plural,  sirs ; masters : 
gentlemen. 

ilLordings ,”  quod  he,  “in  chirches  whan  I preche, 

I peyne  me  to  han  an  hautein  speche.” 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  43. 

Listen,  lordings,  if  ye  list.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  3. 
2.  A young  or  little  lord;  a lordling;  also,  a 
little  lord  in  a derogatory  sense. 

I’ll  question  you 

Of  my  lord’s  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys ; 

You  were  pretty  lordings  then.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  62. 

lordkin  (lord'kin),  n.  [<  lord  + - kin .]  A little 
or  young  lord ; a lordling. 

Princekin  or  lordkin  from  his  earliest  days  has  nurses, 
dependents,  governesses,  little  friends,  schoolfellows,  . . . 
flattering  him  and  doing  him  honour. 

Hbackeray,  Newcomes,  lm. 

lordless  (lord'les),  a.  [<  ME.  *lordles,  loverdles , 
< AS.  hldfordleas,  having  ho  lord,  < hlaford , lord, 
-f  -leds,  E.  - less .]  Without  a lord  or  feudal  pro- 
tector ; not  dependent  upon  a lord  or  superior. 
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The  lordless  man  was  liable  to  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  by 
any  one  who  met  him. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Constitution,  p.  48. 

lord-lieutenancy  (lord-lu-ten'an-si),  n.  The 

office  of  lord  lieutenant.  See  lord. 

Carteret,  turned  out  of  The  lord-lieutenancy  about  the 
same  time,  was  now  in  open  opposition. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  103. 

lordlike  (lord'lik),  a.  [<  lord  + like 2,  a.  Of. 
lordly .]  1.  Befitting  or  like  a lord;  lordly. — 2. 
Haughty;  proud ; insolent, 
lordliness  (lord'li-nes),  re.  1.  The  state  of 
lordly  dignity ; high  station.— 2.  Lordly  pride ; 
haughtiness. 

lordling  (ldrd'ling),  re.  [<  MB  flordling,  loverd- 
linij;  < lord  + - lingl .]  A little  or  diminutive 
lord:  used  commonly  in  a derogatory  or  con- 
temptuous sense. 

lordly  (lord'li),  a.  [<  ME.  lordlich,  loverdlich; 
< lord  + -ly1.]  1.  Of  the  character  or  quality 

of  a lord;  having  high  or  noble  rank;  noble; 
aristocratic. 

In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 11. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a lord;  character- 
istic of  lordship;  large  or  grand  in  scale,  size, 
or  extent. 

She  brought  forth  butter  in  a lordly  dish.  Judges  v.  26. 
Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them. 

South,  Sermons. 

S.  Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  insolent. 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1418. 
= Svn.  3.  Domineering,  overbearing,  lofty, 
lordly  (ldrd'li),  adv.  [<  lord  + -ly*.]  pn  the 
manner  of  a lord;  hence,  proudly;  imperiously; 
despotically. 

A famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 

Hoars  lordly  tierce.  Dryden. 

lordolatry  (lor-dol'a-tri),  ».  [<  lord  + Gr.  Aa- 
rpda,  worship ; after  idolatry,  etc.]  Lord-wor- 
ship ; excessive  respect  for  the  nobility.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

But  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a country  where  Lar- 
dolatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and  where  our  children  are 
brought  up  to  respect  the  Peerage  as  the  Englishman’s 
second  Bible?  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  iii. 

lordosis  (16r-do'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Adpduoig,  a 
bending  (back  in  the  manner  described),  < Aop- 
dovv,  bend  hack,  < bent  back  so  as  to  ad- 

vance the  lower  part  of  the  body.]  In  pathol. : 
(a)  Abnormal  curvature  of  the  spinal  column, 
with  the  convexity  toward  the  front,  in  dis- 
tinction from  kyphosis,  in  which  the  convexity 
is  toward  the  back,  and  from  scoliosis,  or  lateral 
curvature.  (b)  Any  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
bones. 

lords-and-ladies  (lordz'and-la'diz),  n.  1.  The 
plant  cuckoo-pint  or  wake-robin,  Arum  macula- 
tum:  in  allusion  to  its  light-  and  dark-colored 
spadices,  which  suggest  the  two  sexes.  See 
Arum,  Aracece,  and  bulls-and-cows. — 2.  The  har- 
lequin duck,  Sistrionicus  minutus,  on  some  parts 
of  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
*See  cut  under  harlequin,  a. 
lordship  (lord' ship),  re.  [<  ME.  lordschipe, 

* lover  dschipe,  laverdschipe,  < AS.  hlafordscipe, 
lordship,  dominion,  < hlaford,  lord,  + -scipe,  E. 
-ship:  see  lord  and  -ship.]  1.  The  authority  or 
power  of  a lord  or  ruler;  dominion ; sovereignty. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  ex- 
ercise lordship  over  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

2.  The  territory  over  which  a lord  holds  juris- 
diction ; a seigniory,  domain,  or  manor. 

And  the  Kyng  of  Hungarye  is  a gret  Lord  and  a myghty, 
and  holdethe  grete  Lordschippes  and  meche  Lond  in  his 
Hond.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  6. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  x.  356. 

3.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a lord  or  nobleman: 
chiefly  [cap.'],  with  his  or  your,  as  a title  used  in 
addressing  or  mentioning  a nobleman,  except 
a duke  or  an  archbishop,  who  has  the  title  of 
Grace  (his  or  your) . — 4.  In  commerce,  a royalty. 

The  plan  proposed  of  a fixed  lordship  or  percentage  on 
sales  seems  the  only  proposal  which  meets  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  612. 

lordshipt,  v.  t.  [ME.  lordschipen;  < lordship,  «.] 
To  exercise  domination  over, 
lord  s-roomt  (lordz'rom),  n.  The  stage-box  in 
a theater. 

He  pours  them  out  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had  . . . ta’en 
tobacco  with  them  over  the  stage  in  the  lordsroom. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

lordswiket,  n.  [ME.,  earlier  loverdswike,  laverd- 
swike,  < AS.  hlafordswica,  a betrayer  of  his  lord, 
a traitor,  < hlaford,  lord,  + swica,  betrayer,  < 
swican,  betray.]  One  who  is  disloyal ; a traitor. 
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For  that  he  wes  lordswyk,  furst  he  wes  todrawe. 
Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  280). 

lordwood  (lord'wud),  n.  [Trans,  of  Cypriote 
name,  Nylon  NJfendi : Gr.  gvAov,  wood;  Turk. 
efendi : see  effendi.]  The  tree  Liquidambar  ori- 
entalis,  of  Asia  Minor.  It  yields  the  liquid 
storax. 

lore1  (lor),  n.  [Also  dial,  or  var.  lear,  lair  (see 
learl,  re.);  < MB.  lore,  lare,  < AS.  Idr  (=  OS. 
lera  = OPries.  lare,  NFries.  leere  = D.  leer  = 
MLG.  lere,  lare  = OHG.  lera,  MIIG.  lere,  G. 
lehre;  Sw.  Idra  = Han.  leere,  after  G.),  teaching, 
doctrine,  learning;  connected  with  the  facti- 
tive verb  leeran,  teach,  from  the  verb  seen  in 
Goth,  leisan,  pret.  pres,  lais,  find  out;  whence 
also  ult.  E.  learn:  see  lear^,  v. , and  learn.]  1. 
That  which  is  taught;  instruction;  counsel; 
admonition;  teaching;  lesson. 

Thy  wille  vn-to  them  taughte  haue  I, 

That  wolde  vn-to  my  lare  enclyne. 

York  Plays,  p.  457. 
Let  this  proverb  a lore  unto  yow  he. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  397. 
But  these  conditions  doe  to  him  propound : 

That,  if  I vanquishe  him,  he  shall  obay 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  hound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  49. 
2.  That  which  is  learned;  any  store  of  know- 
ledge; learning;  erudition. 

Lo ! Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  hut  thund’ring  against  heathen  lore. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  102. 
The  gentle  deities 

Showed  me  the  lore  of  colors  and  of  sounds. 

Emerson,  Musketaquid. 
= Syn.  2.  Learning,  Erudition , etc.  (see  literature),  attain- 
ments, acquirements. 

lore2t.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  leese 1. 
lore3t,  n. ' [ME.,  usually  lure,  lyre,  < AS.  lyre, 
loss,  < ledsan,  pp.  loren,  lose:  see  leesel,  lose l.] 
Loss. 

Of  loos,  of  lore,  and  of  wynnynges. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1965. 

lore4  (lor),  n.  [<  F.  lore,  < L.  lorum,  a thong, 
lash,  whip,  strap:  see  lorate.]  1.  Anything 
suggesting  a thong. 

About  the  which  two  Serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore, 

And  hy  the  tailes  together  firmely  bound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  42. 

2.  In  ornith .,  the  side  of  the  head  between  the 
eye  and  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  This 
space  is  definitely  marked  in  some  birds,  as  herons  and 
grebes,  by  being  naked ; and  in  others  by  some  special 
kind  of  feathering,  as  the  bristly  plumules  of  a hawk. 

3.  In  herpet.,  a region  on  the  side  of  the  head 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril,  where  certain 
plates  called  lorals  may  he  present. — 4.  In  en- 
tom.,  a corneous  angular  process  in  the  mouth 
of  some  insects,  by  means  of  which  the  trophi 
are  put  forth  or  retracted.  Also  lora.  Kirby. 

loreal  (lo're-al),  n.  Same  as  loral. 

The  small  shield  on  the  side  of  the  snout,  the  so-called 
loreal.  Gunther,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  196. 

lore-fathert,  re.  [ME.  lorefadyr,  larfader;  < lore l 
+ father.]  A teacher.  Salliwell. 
lorelt  (lor'el),  n.  [Also  lorrel;  < ME.  lorel,  also 
losel,  an  abandoned  fellow : see  losel.]  Same  as 
losel. 

loremert,  n.  See  lorimer. 

lorent,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lorn. 

lorert,  n.  See  laurer. 

loresmant  (lorz'man),  re.  [ME. ; < lords,  poss. 
of  lore t,  + man.]  An  instructor. 

As  his  lores-man  leres  hym  bileueth  and  troweth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  183. 

lorette  (lo-ret'),  n.  [F.  (see  def.):  said  to  be  so 
called  from  their  living  at  one  time  chiefly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  ‘ Our  Lady  of  Loreto,’  in  Paris.  The 
church  was  so  called  as  being  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  wdio  has  this  title  from  the  site 
of  a building  at  Loreto  in  Italy,  called  the 
Santa  Casa  (‘holy  house’),  and  alleged  to  he 
the  Virgin’s  dwelling  at  Nazareth  miraculously 
transported  to  Italy . ] In  French  usage,  a mem- 
ber of  the  demi-monde.  A lorette  differs  from  a 
grisette  only  in  living  in  a more  showy  style,  and  doing  no 
work,  being  entirely  supported  by  her  admirers. 

Lorettine  (lo-re-ten/),  n.  [<  Loreto  in  Italy,  with 
ref.  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  sanctuary  at 
that  place.]  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  in 
Kentucky  in  1812.  They  are  occupied  with  the  edu- 
cation and  care  of  destitute  orphans.  They  labor  chiefly 
in  the  Western  States.  Also  called  Sisters  of  Loreto,  and 
Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross. 

lorgnette  (lor-nyet'),».  [F.,<  lorgner,  spy,  peep, 
perhaps  < G.  dial,  loren,  look  at.]  1.  An  opera- 
glass. — 2.  A lorgnon. 

lorgnon  (ldr'nyon;  F.  pron.  16r-nyon'),re.  [F., 

< lorgner,  spy:  see  lorgnette.]  An  eye-glass,  or  a 
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pair  of  eye-glasses,  shutting  into  a frame  which 
when  in  use  serves  as  a handle,  intended  for 
examining  objects  at  a little  distance:  also 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  opera-glass 
or  lorgnette. 

She  raises  to  her  eyes  of  blue 
Her  lorgnon,  as  she  looks  at  you. 

The  Atlantic,  LXIII.  649. 
lori  (lo'ri),  n.  Same  as  loris,  1. 
loria,  re.  Plural  of  lorion. 

loric  (lor'ik),  n.  [<  L.  lorica, ~a  corselet:  see 
lorica.]  Same  as  lorica,  1.  [Bare.] 

Loric  and  low-browed  Gorgon  on  the  breast 
^ Browning,  Protus. 

lorica  (lo-ri'ka),  re.;  pi.  loricw(-se).  [L.,  acorse- 
let  (orig.  of  leather  thongs),  cuirass,  any  de- 
fense, fence,  hedge,  plaster,  etc.,  < lorum,  a 
thong,  strap:  see  lore C]  1.  In  Mom.  antiq.,  a 
cuirass  or  corselet. — 2.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
military  garment  consisting  of  a loose  jacket 
of  leather  upon  which  rings  or  small  plates  of 
iron  were  sewed;  also,  a coat  of  fence  of  any 
kind. — 3.  In  sool.,  a case  or  covering  likened 
to  a coat  of  mail,  (a)  The  carapace  of  a crustacean. 
(6)  The  organically  distinct  protective  sheath  or  domicile 
excreted  and  inhabited  by  many  infusorians,  such  as  Va- 
ginicola,  Tintinnus,  and  Salpingoeca,  and  also  by  some  roti- 
fers. 

Loricaria  (lor-i-ka'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L. 
loricarius,  of  or  pertaining  to  a corselet,  < lorica, 
a corselet:  see  lorica.]  The  typical  genus  of 


Loricaria  uracantha. 


Loricariidce,  loricated  with  plate-like  scales, 
whence  the  name. 

loricarian  (lor-i-ka'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Lori- 
caria + -an.]  Same  as  loricarioid. 
Loricariidas (lor'd-ka-n'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Lo- 
ricaria + -idee.]  A family  of  loricated  nema- 
tognathous  fishes,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genus 
Loricaria.  They  have  an  elongate  body  covered  with 
angular  plates,  a depressed  head  mailed  above,  an  inferior 
mouth  with  reverted  lower  lip,  the  dorsal  fin  in  relation 
with  the  abdominal  region,  and  the  ventral  fins  advanced 
to  near  the  pectorals.  The  scapular  arch  is  widened  and 

flattened  below,  and  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  expand  hori- 
zontally. N early  160  species  live  in  the  fresh  waters  of  trop- 
ical America.  Goniodontes,  Goniodontidce,  and  Hypostomi- 
dw  are  synonyms. 

loricarioid  (lor-i-ka'ri-oid),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Loricariidce,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Loricariidce;  a lori- 
cated South  American  catfish. 

Also  loricarian . 

Loricata  (lor-i-ka'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  loricatus,  pp.  oi  lor icare,  clothe  in  mail,  < 
lorica , a corselet,  coat  of  mail : see  lorica.']  In 
zool.,  a name  having  various  applications,  (a) 
In  mammal .,  the  armadillos;  the  American  mailed  or 
loricate  edentates,  as  one  of  five  suborders  of  Bruta  or 
Edentata.  They  fall  into  three  families,  Tatusiidce,  Dasy- 
podidee,  and  Chlamydophoridce.  (See  these  words.)  Ori- 
ginally named  by  Vicq-d’Azyr  (1792),  in  the  form  Loricati. 
(?)  In  Merrem’s  system  of  classification,  an  order  of  rep- 
tiles, the  loricated  saurians,  containing  the  crocodiles, 
alligators,  and  gavials,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern 
order  Crocodilia.  (c)  An  order  of  choanoflagellate  infusori- 
ans, containing  those  which  are  loricate.  E.  R.  Lankester. 
(d)  In  ichth.:  (1)  A suborder  of  ganoid  fishes.  See  Chon- 
drostei.  (2)  The  Cottoidea;  gurnards  or  mail-cheeked 
acanthopterygian  fishes.  Also  Loricati.  Jenyns.  (e)  In 
conch.,  the  coat-of-mail  shells ; the  polyplacophorous  mol- 
lusks  or  chitons : so  named  from  the  overlapping  plates 
of  the  shell,  which  resemble  a corselet.  (/)  In  carcinol., 
a division  of  macrurous  decapod  crustaceans,  composed  of 
the  families  Scyllaridce  and  Palinuridce,  having  some  of 
the  feet  not  ending  in  pincers  and  no  scale  at  the  base  of 
the  antennae,  and  passing  through  a peculiar  larval  stage 
in  which  they  are  known  as  glass-crabs.  See  Phyllos&mata. 
( 9 ) Those  animalcules  which  are  provided  with  a lorica, 
as  sundry  infusorians  and  rotifers. 

loricate  (lor'i-kat),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp.  loricated , 
ppr.  loricating . [<  L.  loricatus , pp.  of  loricare, 
clothe  in  mail,  < loricaf  a corselet,  coat  of  mail : 
see  lorica.]  To  cover  with  any  material  that 
serves  as  a protection  or  defense.  See  lorica. 

Therefore  hath  Nature  loricated  or  plaistred  over  the 
Sides  of  the  forementioned  Hole  [the  inner  ear]  with  Ear- 
wax.  to  stop  and  entangle  any  Insects  that  should  attempt 
to  creep  in.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii.  264. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  development  of  a dermal  exoskel- 
eton is  exceptional,  and  occurs  only  in  the  loricated  Eden- 
tata. Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  42. 

loricate  (lor'i-kat),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  loricatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Covered  with  de- 
fensive armor  or  with  any  defensive  covering. — 
2.  Consisting  of  overlapping  plates ; having  a 
pattern  as  of  overlapping  plates;  imbricated: 
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an  epithet  arising  from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  lorica  was  essentially  an  imbricated  coat. 
— 3.  Having  a lorica;  loricated;  inclosed  in  a 
shell,  case,  or  some  hard  covering  resembling  a 

corselet  or  coat  of  mail Loricate  femora,  in  en- 

tom.,  femora  so  sculptured  exteriorly  that  they  appear  to 
be  covered  with  a double  series  of  oblique  scales,  as  the 
posterior  femora  of  a grasshopper 

ii.  n.  A loricated  animal;  a member  of  the 
Loricata  in  any  sense. 

lorication  (lorri-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  loricatio(n-), 
a clothing  in  mail,  < loricare,  pp.  loricatus, 
clothe  in  mail:  see  loricate,  v.)  1.  The  act 

of  lorieating,  or  the  state  of  being  loricated. — 

2.  A loricate  covering. 

These  cones  [of  the  cedar]  have  . . . the  entire  lorica- 
Urn  smoother  couched  than  those  of  the  Fir  kind. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  i. 

loricoid  (lor'i-koid),  a.  [<  L.  lorica,  a corselet 
(see  lorica),  + Gr.  elSog,  form.]  Eesembling  a 
lorica ; also,  loricate : sometimes  applied  to 
fossil  footprints  left  by  supposed  shielded  ani- 
mals. 

Loriculus  (lo-rik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Lorius, 
a lory:  see  Lorius.')  A genus  of  small  lories  of 
the  subfamily  Loriince  (or  Trichoglossince)',  the 
hanging  parrakeets,  or  bat-parrots.  They  are 
notable  for  their  habit  of  hanging  by  the  feet  head  down- 
ward when  asleep,  and  sometimes  while  feeding,  and  also 
for  lack  of  the  brushy  tongue  which  the  lorikeets  possess. 

lories,  n.  Plural  of  lory. 

Loriinae  (lo-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lorius  + 
-inw.)  A subfamily  of  Psittacidce,  including 
the  genera  Lorius  and  its  subdivisions  (as  Eos), 
Loriculus,  and  Coriphilus ; the  lories.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  group  is  not  fixed ; it  is  often  merged  in 
Trichoglossiiue.  The  birds  usually  placed  in  it  are  for  the 
most  part  of  small  size  and  very  beautiful  colors,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Oceania.  Also 
written  Loriance,  Lorince. 

lorikeet  (lor-i-ket'),  n.  [<  lory  + ( parra)keet .] 
A small  parrot  of  the  genus  Trichoglossus,  or, 
in  a broader  use,  of  the  subfamily  Trichoglos- 
since;  a kind  of  lory.  Most  of  them  have  a brushy 
or  penciled  tongue,  by  means  of  which  they  feed  upon 
the  sweets  of  flowers  and  on  soft  fruits.  See  Tricho- 
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lorimert,  lorinert  (lor'i-mer,  -ner),  n.  [Also 
loremvr;  < OF.  lorimier,  lormier,  a saddler,  < lo- 
rain,  lorein,  a bridle,  < L.  lorum,  a thong:  see 
lore 4.  For  the  term  -im-er  instead  of  -in-er,  cl. 
latimer  for  latiner.)  A maker  of  bits,  spurs, 
and  metal  mountings  for  bridles  and  saddles ; 
hence,  a saddler. 

Brummagem  is  a town  maintained  chiefly  by  smiths, 
nailers,  cutlers,  edge-tool  forgers,  lorimers  or  bit-makers. 

Holimhed,  Descrip,  of  Britaine,  xxv. 

Lorinse  (lo-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Loris  + -ince.) 
Same  as  Loriince.  G.  II.  Gray,  1840. 
loringt  (lor'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lore  1,  v.,  — 
tear1.]  Instructive  discourse;  instruction. 
[Bare.] 

They,  as  a Goddesse  her  adoring, 

Her  wisedome  did  admire,  and  hoarkned  to  her  taring. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  42. 

lorion  (lo'ri-on),  n.\  pi.  loria  (-a).  [<  MGr. 

fajplov,  dim.  of  LGr.  %opov,  lupog,  < L.  lorum, 
thong,  strap:  see  lore4.]  One  of  the  stripes  or 
bands  on  the  stoicharion  or  alb  of  a bishop  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

Bishops  . . . put  on  the  stoicharion,  which  . . . dif- 
fers from  that  of  a Priest  by  being  waved  in  white  and 
red  bands,  called  loria.  These  signify  rivers  of  grace,  and 
set  forth  the  doctrine  which  should  flow  from  a Pontiff. 

J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  3X0. 

loriot  (lor'i-ot),  n.  [<  F.  loriot  (OF.  also  lorion), 
i.  e.  I’oriot,  < le,  the,  + OF.  oriot,  var.  of  oriol, 
awitwall,  an  oriole:  see  oriole.)  The  golden 
oriole  of  Europe,  Oriolus  galbula. 

The  swallow  and  the  loriot 

Are  not  so  swift  of  wing. 

B.  H.  Stoddard,  Chinese  Songs. 

loris  (lo'ris),  n.  [NL.  loris  (F.  loris,  sing,  and 
pi.);  commonly  said  to  be  a native  (E.  Ind.) 
name,  but  according  to  Baird  < D.  loeris,  a clown, 
booby,  formerly  adj.,  loerisch,  loersch,  clownish, 
< loer,  loerd,  a clown,  fool,  < OF.  lourd,  a stupid 
fellow:  see  lourd1.)  1.  The  slender  lemur  of 
Ceylon,  Arachnocebus  or  Loris  gracilis,  a pro- 
simian mammal  of  the  family  Lemuridce  and  sub- 
family Nycticebince : more  fully  called  slender 
loris.  Also  lori;  pi.  loris. — 2.  [cap.)  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Lorisince,  based  by  Geoffroy  on  the 
slender  lori  or  loris  of  Ceylon,  and  the  same  as 
Arachnocebus  of  Lesson;  extended  to  include 
the  slow  lemur,  which  is  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  a genus  Nycticebus,  Stenops,  or  Brady- 
lemur.  The  species  are  arboreal  and  nocturnal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  Indies.  L.  gracilis  is  remarkable  for  its 
slender  form,  disproportionately  long  limbs,  the  absence  of 
a tail,  short  muzzle,  and  large  eyes. 


Slender  Loris  ( Loris  gracilis). 


Lorisinse  (lor-i-sl'ne),  71.pl.  [NL.,  < Loris  + 

-mce.']  A subfamily  of  Lemuridce , named  from 
the  genus  Loris , in  a restricted  sense  including 
only  this  genus  and  Nycticebus , in  a wider  sense 
including  these  genera  with  Arctocebus  and 
Perodicticus : in  the  latter  nse  it  is  the  same 
as  Nycticebince.  The  animals  referred  to  this  group 
are  the  slender  loris,  Loris  gracilis;  the  slow  lemur,  Nyc- 
ticebus tardigradus  ; the  potto , Perodicticus  potto;  and  the 
angwantibo,  Arctocebus  calabarensis.  Also  Loridina. 

Lorius  (lo'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  < E.  lory , q.  v.]  A 
large  genus  of  small  triehoglossine  parrots,  type 
of  the  subfamily  Loriince;  the  lories.  The  term 
has  been  used  with  much  latitude,  but  is  now  restricted 
to  the  broad-tailed  lories,  of  which  more  than  20  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  of  the  Austromalayan  region,  as  L. 
domicella  of  the  Moluccas.  The  characteristic  coloration 
is  red  varied  with  blue ; but  some  species  are  green,  others 
brown  or  black.  Several  subdivisions  of  Lorius  are  rec- 
ognized, especially  Eos.  The  name  Domicella  is  now  much 
used  instead  of  Lorius.  See  cut  under  Domicella. 
lorn  (lorn),  a.  [<  ME.  lorn,  loren,  lore,  < AS. 
loren,  pp.  of  ledsan,  lose:  see  leese1,  lose1.)  1. 
Lost;  undone. 

Wit-outin  loue  thou  art  lorn. 

Wose  [whoso  | hat  nout  loue  were  bettre  on-bom. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  235. 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 

Better  hadst  thou  n6’er  been  bora. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  L 23. 

2.  Forlorn;  bereft;  lonely:  as,  a lorn  widow. 

“ Yes,  yes,  ...  I know  that  I’m  a lone  lorn  creetur." 

Dickens , David  Copperfield,  iii. 

Lorrainer  (lo-ra'ner),  n.  [<  Lorraine  (see  def.) 

+ -er1.)  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lorraine. 
Lorrainese  (lor-a-nos'  or  -nez'),  a.  [<  Lorraine 
+ -ese.)  Pertaining  to  tho  ancient  duchy  or  to 
the  later  province  of  Lorraine,  or  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Lorraine. 

Lorraine  shales.  See  shale. 
lorry,  larry  (lor'i,  lar'i),  n.;  pi.  lorries,  lorries 
*(-iz).  [Also  lorrie;  cf.  E.  dial,  lurry,  pull  or 
drag.]  1.  In  mining,  a running  bridge  over 
a sinking-pit  top,  upon  which  tho  bowk  is 
placed  after  it  is  brought  up  for  emptying. 
Gresley.  [Yorkshire.] — 2.  A long  wagon,  con- 
sisting of  a nearly  fiat  platform  (with  a very 
low  rim)  set  on  four  wheels,  which  are  either 
entirely  under  the  platform  or  do  not  rise  above 
it.  [Great  Britain.] — 3.  A tram  or  car:  in 
coal-mining,  coke-making,  etc. 
lorry-track,  larry-track  (lor'i-,  lar'i-trak),  n. 
In  coke-making,  a track  laid,  in  block-ovens, 
directly  between  the  trunnel-head,  or  rings, 
of  the  two  parallel  lines  of  ovens  composing  a 
block,  and  in  bank-ovens  just  back  of  the 
trunnel-head,  or  rings,  of  a single  row  of  ovens 
composing  the  hank.  Amer.  Manufacturer, 
*LXIII.  704. 

lory  (lo'ri),  n. ; pi.  lories  (-liz).  [Also  lury, 
luri ; < Malay  lari,  also  nuri,  a lory.]  One  of  a 
large  number  of  parrots  constituting  the  sub- 
family Loriince,  or  forming  a separate  family 
Trichoglossidee  ; any  brush-tongued  parrakeet, 
or  lorikeet.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  brilliant 
coloration,  inhabiting  parts  of  Asia,  the  Malay  archipelago, 
and  Oceania.  Lorius  domicella  is  a characteristic  exam- 
pie.  All  the  lories  properly  so  called  are  triehoglossine  or 
brush-tongued,  excepting  those  of  the  genus  Loriculus 
(or  Coryllis) ; but  the  name  extends  to  some  similar  parra- 
keets of  a different  group,  as  those  of  the  genus  Eclectus. 
See  Lorius,  Loriculus,  Loriinse,  and  Trichoglossinae.  See 
also  cut  under  Domicella. 

lost,  n.  See  lose3. 

losable  (lo'za-bl),  a.  [Also  loseable;  < lose 1 + 
-able.)  Capable  of  being  lost ; liable  to  be  lost. 

I heard  him  make  enquiry  whether  the  frigoriflek  fac- 
ulty of  these  corpuscles  be  loosable  or  not. 

Boyle , Works,  III.  753. 


lose 

Pencils  and  rubbers  are  about  equally  loseable. 

The  Nation,  III.  189. 

losanget,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  lozenge. 
losarat,  n.  [A  var.  of  losel,  with  substituted 
suffix  - ard .]  A coward. 

lose1  (loz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lost,  ppr.  losing. 
[Formerly  also  loose  (more  or  less  confused  with 
loose , untie,  relax) ; partly  < ME.  losien , < AS. 
losiaii , become  loose,  escape,  also  lose,  < los , a 
loss  (see  loss);  but  chiefly  a var.  of  lesen  (>  E. 
leese)  (pret.  les,  pi.  lore , pp.  loren , lorn),  lose: 
see  leese1,  < AS.  ledsan  (pret.  leas,  pi.  luron,  pp. 
loren),  in  comp,  forledsan.  For  the  change  of 
AS.  eo  to  E.  o ( oo ),  pronounced' o,  cf.  choose,  < 
AS.  ceosan.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  miss  from -pres- 
ent possession  or  knowledge ; part  with  or  be 
parted  from  by  misadventure ; fail  to  keep,  as 
something  that  one  owns,  or  is  in  charge  of  or 
concerned  for,  or  would  keep. 

Rejoice  with  me ; for  I have  found  the  pieco  which  I had 
lost.  Luke  xv.  9. 

Thus  they  spent  the  next  after-noone,  and  halfe  that 
night,  when  the  Spanyards  either  lost  them  or  left  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  53.  . 
But,  said  Christian,  are  there  no  turnings  nor  windings, 
by  which  a stranger  may  lose  his  way? 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  101. 

2.  To  be  dispossessed,  deprived,  or  bereaved 
of;  be  prevented  or  debarred  from  keeping, 
holding,  or  retaining ; be  parted  from  without 
wish  or  consent : as,  to  lose  money  by  specula- 
tion; to  lose  blood  by  a wound;  to  lose  one’s 
hair  by  sickness ; to  lose  a friend  by  death. 

Hus  sones  for  hus  synnes  sorwe  they  hadden ; 

And  alle  lewede  that  leyde  hond  thereon  loren  lyf  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  63. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn’d  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud, 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L 1.  49. 
Her  [the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s]  acquisitions  in  the 
New  World  have  more  than  compensated  for  what  she  has 
lost  in  the  Old.  Macaulay,  Von  Ranke's  Hist.  Popes. 

3.  To  cease  to  have ; part  with  through  change 
of  condition  or  relations;  be  rid  of  or  disen- 
gaged from. 

The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed, 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  239. 
Nor  is  it  a thing  extraordinary  for  rivers  to  lose  their 
channels,  either  choaked  by  themselves,  or  by  the  adverse 
Seas.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  73. 

The  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise, 

Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies. 

Pope , Autumn,  1.  60. 

4.  To  fail  to  preserve  or  maintain:  as,  to  lose 
one’s  reputation  or  reason ; to  lose  credit. 

Chuff ey  boggled  over  his  plate  so  long  that  Mr.  Jonas, 
losing  patience,  took  it  from  him. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xi. 

I lose  my  colour,  I lose  my  breath, 

I drink  the  cup  of  a costly  death. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

5.  To  fail  to  gain  or  win;  fail  to  grasp  or  se- 
cure; miss;  let  slip:  as,  to  lose  an  opportuni- 
ty; to  lose  a prize,  a game,  or  a battle. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  Mat.  x.  42. 

What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4.  116. 
Such  delay  might  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  relieving 
him.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  135. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  lost  by  twelve 
votes.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

Sec  if  you  can’t  find  out  if  the  villain  means  to  break 
jail.  I would  not  lose  having  him  hung  for  a thousand 
pounds.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  8. 

6.  To  let  slip  or  escape  from  observation,  per- 
ception, etc. : as,  I lost  wbat  he  was  saying, 
from  inattention ; we  lost  the  ship  in  the  fog. — 

7.  To  fail  to  profit  by;  miss  the  use,  advan- 
tage, or  enjoyment  of ; waste. 

I am  of  the  Opinion,  That  if  any  of  our  Nations  would 
seek  a Trade  with  them,  they  would  not  lose  their  labour. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  308. 
He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity,  that  are  too- 
often  lost  upon  great  men.  Pope , Letters. 

All  these  signs,  however,  were  lost  upon  him. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

8.  To  cause  to  miss  or  be  deprived  of ; sub- 
ject to  the  loss  of : as,  his  slowness  lost  him  the1 
chance. 

I pray  that  this  action  lose  not  Pbilaster  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Beau,  and  PI.,  Philaster,  iv.  4 

Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 

I still  would  follow  you. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  A. 

9.  To  displace,  dislodge,  or  expel.  [Rare.] 

A still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a tongue 

As  I am  glad  I have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.  Shak.,  Lear,  L 1.  286-.. 


lose 

10.  To  give  over  to  ruin,  disgrace,  or  shame: 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

In  spite  of  ^11  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 

The  womairthat  deliberates  is  lost. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  1. 
There’s  no  love  lost  between.  See  lave i.— To  lose 
caste,  ground,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  lose  letters. 
See  letters. —To  i0se  one’s  bearings,  one’s  grip,  one’s 
head,  etc.  See  bearing , grip , etc. — To  lose  one’s  self, 
(a)  To  lose  one’s  road  or  way. 

Hall  and  the  two  others,  who  went  to  Connecticut  No- 
vember 3,  came  now  home,  having  lost  themselves  and  en- 
dured much  misery.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 146. 
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I dought  least  by  sorsery 
Or  such  other  loselry. 

Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

losenget,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  lozenge. 
losengerf  (loz'en-jer),  n.  [ME.,  also  losengour , 
losenjour , < OF . losengeor , losengeour , losangeour , 
also  losengier,  losangier,  losenger  (=  Sp.  lison- 
jero  = Pg.  lisonjeiro  = It.  Insinghiero , after  F.), 
a flatterer,  < losenge , losange,  lozenge , flattery : 
see  lozenge.']  A flatterer;  a deceiver. 

Allas ! ye  lordes,  many  a fals  flatour 
Is  in  youre  courtes,  and  many  a losengour. 

Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  606. 


(b)  To  be  bewildered ; have  the  thoughts  or  reason  hope- 

le83ly  perplexed  or  confused,  (c)  To  become  abstracted  losengervef  n.  [ME.  < OF. 

ihsnrhf*d  m thnnorht-  inso  < losenge , flattery:  see  lozenge.] 


',  flattery, 

Flattery. 

Flattereres  been  the  develes  norices  that  norissen  hire 
children  with  milk  of  losengerie.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

loser  (lo'zer),  n.  [Formerly  also  looser;  < lose 1 
+ -er1.]  One  who  loses,  or  is  subjected  to  loss ; 
one  who  fails  to  win,  gain,  or  keep. 

Such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  186. 

losh1  (losh),  inter j.  [A  distortion  of  Lord.]  An  aW‘,  loe8s- 

interjection  implying  surprise,  astonishment,  *OSSIUl  0°s  *ul)>  a‘  loss  + -ful.]  Detn- 
or  deprecation.  [Scotch.]  mental;  damaging.  [Archaic  and  rare.] 

Losh,  man  1 hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch,  2‘e„T!S! '?  a,"  ark  wherein  things  pure  and  gross 

Your  bodkin's  banld.  Bums,  To  a Tailor.  £,e8ent  their  l.°^ul  gam,  and  gainful  loss, 


lot 

At  a loss,  (a)  In  uncertainty,  perplexity,  or  confusion ; 
puzzled  ; undecided. 

Our  Pilots  being  at  a loss  on  these  less  frequented' 
Coasts,  we  supply’d  that  defect  out  of  the  Spanish  Pilot- 
books.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 163. 

Living  in  conversation  from  his  infancy  makes  him  no 
where  at  a loss.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  30. 

(6)  At  such  a price  as  to  lose  or  incur  loss. 

He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a great  loss,  is  he?  Well, 
that’s  very  kind  of  him. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 
Consequential  losses.  See  consequential. — Construc- 
tive total  loss.  See  constructive.— Loss  of  head,  de- 
crease of  power  from  waste  of  energy  in  the  descent  of  a 
stream  supplying  water-power.  Rankine,  Steam  Engine, 
§ 99. — To  hear  a loss,  (a)  To  make  good  the  value  of 
something  lost.  (6)  To  sustain  a loss  with  spirit  or  forti- 
tude. = Syn.  Loss,  Detriment,  Damage,  Waste,  Forfeiture, 
etc.  Loss  is  the  class  word  under  which  detriment,  damage, 
waste,  forfeiture,  etc.,  are  species.  Loss,  detriment, , and 
damage  apply  to  persons  or  things ; waste  and  forfeiture 
only  to  things.  As  to  detriment  and  damage,  see  injury. 
Waste  is  generally  voluntary,  although  not  always  realized; 
sometimes  it  is  only  by  neglect.  Forfeiture  is  a loss  through 
the  law,  as  a penalty  or  as  the  result  of  neglect. 


or  fall  into  a reverie ; become  absorbed  in  thought ; lose 
consciousness,  as  in  slumber. 

I love  to  lose  myself  in  a mystery. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  9. 

As  I pace  the  darkened  chamber  and  lose  myself  in  mel- 
ancholy m usings.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  146. 

To  lose  the  bell.  See  belli. — To  lose  the  numoer  of 
one’s  mess  (naut.),  to  die. — To  lose  way,  to  have  the 
headway  or  progress  checked : said  of  a ship  under  sail. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  suffer  loss  or  deprivation. 

When  a man  loseth  in  his  commodity  for  want  of  skill, 
etc.,  he  must  look  at  it  as  his  own  fault  or  cross,  and  there- 
fore must  not  lay  it  upon  another. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  381. 

He  [Temple]  never  put  himself  prominently  before  the  uuun.ui  a uauiu.  Burns,  io  a xanor.  wrh„rP  PVPrv  Hram  nYnniA 

public  eye,  except  at  conjunctures  when  he  was  almost  Wh2  flnsM  n rAl«n  cabl  Where  every  dram  of  gold  contains  a pound  of  dross, 

certain  to  gain  and  could  not  possibly  lose.  lOSIl  vAos^b  [Also  lush,  said  to  be  a cor-  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  7. 

Macaulay,  sir  William  Temple,  ruption  or  P . loche : see  loach.]  The  burbot,  lossless  (los'les),  a.  [<  loss  + -less.]  Free  from 
Lota  maculosa : so  called  m parts  of  British  loss  [Archaic  and  rare  ] 

America  and  in  Alaska.  Rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  Province,  but  with  miracu- 

los/iy  appar.  a var.  lous  and  losselesse  victories  of  few  against  many  is  daily 


“ When  the  righteous  die,”  says  the  Talmud,  “it  is  the 
earth  which  loses."  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  216. 

2.  To  incur  forfeit  in  a contest;  fail  to  win. 

We’ll  talk  with  them  too, 

Who  loses  and  who  wins ; who’s  in,  who’s  out. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  15. 

3.  To  succumb ; fail ; suffer  by  comparison. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  553. 
lose1!  (loz),  n.  [<  lose'1,  v.  Cf.  Zoss.]  The  act 
of  losing ; loss. 

And  thanne  we  had  a grett  lose,  ffor  he  was  a good  hon- 
est person,  on  whose  Soule  Jhu  have  mercy. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  pn 


ing  or  resulting  in  loss : as,  a losing  game,  bat- 
tle, or  business. 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a losing  office. 

Shale. , 2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  101. 
He  was  a man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing  honesty. 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

Without  zeal  the  widow’s  mites  are  no  better  than  the  losb^^H^d^inff^n^a^^PDr  of  lose%  v ~\  Given 
rest ; it  is  the  cheerful  lose  that  doubleth  the  gift.  ^ l1  W:  01  lose*,  v ] Given 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  78.  (Dames.)  to  flattery , fawning;  cozening;  deceitful. 

lose2t.  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  loow  ^Al?on,g  S?e  ™any  simoniacal  prelates  that  swarmed  in 

i?se4v  [me., ,L iZ; of. 

£&& r,v  4-  ***• 

Jason,  ful  of  renomee, 

And  Ercules,  that  hadde  the  grete  los. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1514. 

These  yonge  lusty  bachelers  that  to  conquere  loos  and 
pris  and  honour  haue  lefte  theire  londes  and  her  con- 
ges- Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  384. 

2.  Report;  news;  gossip. 

There  was  suche  tidyng  over  al,  and  suche  los, 

That  in  an  ile  that  called  was  Colcos,  . . . 

That  therin  was  a ram  that  men  myghte  see 

That  had  a flees  of  golde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1424. 

Sche  fallith  not  vnder  for  vilonye, 

For  los,  for  sijknes,  ne  for  schame. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

lose3t,  v.  t.  [ME.  losen , < lose 3,  n.]  To  praise. 

In  heuen  to  ben  losed  with  God  hath  none  ende. 

Testament  of  Love,  i. 

loseable,  a.  See  losablc. 

losel  (lo'zel),  n.  and  a.  [Also  lozel , and  former- 
ly lorel , lorrel;  < ME.  losel , also  lorel,  < *losen, 
loren,  pp.  of  lesen , lose:  see  leese 1 and  lose1.] 

I.  n.  A good-for-nothing,  worthless  fellow;  a 
scamp. 

I se  that  every  lorel  shapith  hym  to  fynde  owt  newe 

• fraudes  for  to  accuse  goode  folk. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

Bydes  God  me?  fals  loselle , thou  lyse ! 

What  tokyn  told  he  ? take  thou  tent. 

York  Plays,  p.  81. 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang’d, 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  109. 

II.  a.  Worthless;  wasteful. 

Why  should  you  plain  that  lozel  swains  refuse  you? 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ii. 

Where  didst  thou  learne  to  be  so  agueish,  so  pusillani- 
mous, thou  lozel  Bachelour  of  Art? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

The  office  of  constable  fell  into  such  decay  that  there 
was  not  one  of  those  losel  scouts  known  in  the  province 
for  many  years.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  153. 

loselism  (lo'zel-izm),  n.  [<  losel  + -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  a losel;  also,  losels  collec- 
tively. [Rare.] 

It  seems  likely  that  all  the  Loselism  of  London  will  be 
about  the  church  next  Sunday.  Carlyle , in  Froude. 

loselryf,  n.  [<  losel  + -ry.]  Knavery;  vile- 
ness; roguery. 


losh-hide  (losh'hid),  n.  [<  * 

of  lush1  (or  lash^i),  + hide*.]  In  lea ther-manuf. , discomfited  and  broken, 
an  oiled,  undressed  hide.  E.  H.  Knight . Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

You  should  prouide  for  the  next  ships  flue  hundred  Losh  loSSOm  (los'um),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
hides.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  306.  *form  of  lonesome. 

lpsing1  (lo'zing),p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lose1,  v.]  Caus-  lost  (16st),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  lose1,  v.]  1.  Parted  with 

— — i—  — - 7— * unwillingly  or  by  misadventure;  not  to  be  found; 

no  longer  held  or  possessed  ; no  longer  kept  in 
knowledge  or  remembrance : as,  a lost  book ; a 
lost  limb ; a lost  fortune. 

I have  gone  astray  like  a lost  sheep. 


losingly  (lo'zing-li),  adv.  In  a losing  manner ; 
in  a manner  to  incur  or  to  result  in  loss.  Imp. 
irDict. 

loss  (16s),  n.  [<  ME.  los,  < AS.  los , a loss,  dam- 
age, < ledsan  (pp.  loren),  lose:  see  lose1.]  1. 
Failure  to  hold,  keep,  or  preserve  what  one  has 
had  in  his  possession ; disappearance  from  pos- 
session, use,  or  knowledge ; deprivation  of  that 
which  one  has  had : as,  the  loss  of  money  by 
gaming;  loss  of  health  or  reputation;  loss  of 
children : opposed  to  gain. 

A fellow  that  hath  had  losses.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2.  87. 
Standing  by  ye  Queene  at  bassett,  I observ’d  that  she 
was  exceedingly  concern’d  for  ye  losse  of  £80. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  13, 1686. 
So  down  he  came  ; for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  griev’d  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

. Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Specifically,  death. 

There  be  many  sad  Hearts  for  the  loss  of  my  Lord  Rob- 
ert Digby.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  45. 

3.  Failure  to  gain  or  win : as,  the  loss  of  a prize 
or  battle. 

Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most 
coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  ii.  3.  2. 

4.  That  which  is  lost  or  forfeited ; that  which 
has  been  scattered  or  wasted:  as,  the  loss  by 
leakage  amounted  to  20  gallons ; an  insurance 
company’s  loss  by  a fire. 

The  wager  thou  hast  won  ; and  I will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 113. 

5.  Defeat;  overthrow;  ruin.  [Rare.] 

Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair. 

Shak. , 3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  9. 
Blessing 

Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side. 

Poor  thing,  condemn’d  to  loss! 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 192. 

6.  Lack;  want. 

But  for  loss  of  Nestor’s  golden  words, 

It  seem’d  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1420. 

7.  The  state  of  being  at  fault ; the  state  of  hav- 
ing lost  the  trail  and  scent  of  game. 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 

And  twice  to-day  pick’d  out  the  dullest  scent. 

Shak. , T.  of  the  S.,  Ind. , L 23. 


Ps.  cxix.  176. 

Lore  long  dead, 

Lost  to  the  hurrying  world. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  9. 

2.  Not  won  or  gained;  missed:  as,  a lost  prize; 
a lost  chance. 

In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying, 

Where  mingles  war’s  rattle  with  groans  of  the  dying! 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

3.  Not  employed  or  enjoyed;  not  effectually  or 
profitably  used ; misspent;  wasted:  as,  a lost 
day ; a lost  opportunity. 

Do  you  go  back  dismay'd?  'tis  a lost  fear; 

Man  but  a rush  against  Othello’s  breast, 

And  he  retires.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  269. 

4.  Ruined;  destroyed;  consumed  or  wasted 
away,  whether  physically  or  morally:  as,  lost 
health ; lost  honor. 

Bring  some  good  oil,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  a good  piece  of 
an  old  cable  to  make  oakum ; for  that  which  was  sent  is 
much  lost.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  454. 

She  might  be  more  disposed  to  feel  a woman’s  interest 
in  the  lost  girl.  Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xlvi. 

The  shame 

Of  a lost  country  and  dishonoured  name. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  255. 

5.  Spiritually  ruined;  abandoned  morally;  in 
theol.y  finally  shut  out  from  salvation  or  eter- 
nal life ; damned : as,  a lost  soul. 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God  . . . 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  223. 

6.  Bewildered;  absent-minded;  absorbed:  as, 
he  looked  about  in  a lost  way. 

And  there  among  the  solitary  downs, 

Full  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  way. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
Lost  cause,  the  cause  of  the  overthrown  Southern  Con- 
federacy. [U.  S.]  — Lost  motion.  See  motion. — Lost 
Sunday.  See  Sunday. — Lost  to,  insensible  to;  incapa- 
ble of  feeling : as,  lost  to  shame. 

The  most  vice-hardened  men,  although  they  are  lost  to  all 
other  feeling,  a^e  often  found  to  cherish  a regard  for  the 
feelings  of  a mother.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  7. 

= Syn.  1.  Missing. — 4 and  5.  Shattered;  overthrown; 
downfallen;  depraved,  abandoned,  reprobate,  profligate, 
incorrigible,  shameless. 

lostet.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  loose. 
losynget,  w.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lozenge. 
lot  (lot),  n.  [<  ME.  lot , < AS.  hlot  (also  in  deriv. 
*forms  Met , hliet,  hlyt , hlyte)  = OS.  hlot  = OFries. 
hlot  = D.  lot  = MLG.  lot , lot  = OHG.  hloz,  loz , 
MHG.  loz , G.  los,  loos , lot,  share,  = Icel.  hlautr , 
Mutr,  share,  offering,  = Dan.  lod  = Sw.  lott,  lot, 
share,  = Goth,  hlauts , lot,  share,  portion  (cf.  It. 
lotto  (>  Sp.  Pg.  lote)  = F . lot,  < ML.  lottum , lot, 

< Teut. ) ; from  a strong  verb,  AS.  Median  (pret. 
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Jiledt , pi.  Jiluton,  pp.  hloten)  = OS.  hliotan  = 
OHO.  liozan , MHO.  liezen  = Icel.  liljota  = Ooth. 
liliutan  (not  recorded),  obtain  by  lot.  Hence, 
through  F.,  lottery  and  allot.']  1.  A means  of 
determining  something  by  chance;  anything 
(as  dice,  pieces  of  paper  of  different  lengths 
or  differently  marked,  so  placed  that  these  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  perceived)  used  to  decide  a 
choice,  advantage,  dispute,  etc.  See  to  cast  lots, 
to  draw  lots,  below. 

Each  markt  his  lot , and  cast  it  in  to  Agamemnon’s  caske. 

Chapman , Iliad,  vii. 

2.  That  which  is  determined  or  assigned  by  lot ; 
that  which  one  gets  by  the  drawing  or  casting 
of  lots,  or  by  some  other  fortuitous  method ; a 
chance  allotment,  share,  or  portion,  as  of  land, 
money,  service,  etc. 

And  all  that  fell  in  Robyn’s  lote 
He  smote  them  wonder  sare. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  114). 

Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  Come  up  with  me 
into  my  lot ; . . . and  I likewise  will  go  up  with  thee  into 
thy  lot.  Judges  i.  3. 

His  lot  was  to  burn  incense  when  he  went  into  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  Luke  i.  9. 

3.  Share  or  portion  in  life  allotted  in  any  casual 
way;  station  or  condition  determined  by  the 
chances  of  life;  fortune;  destiny:  as,  the  lot  of 
the  poor. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  all  that  deal  in  public  affairs,  whether 
of  church  or  commonwealth.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  14. 
The  lots  of  glorious  men  are  wrapt  in  mysteries, 

And  so  deliver’d. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

4.  Any  distinct  part  or  parcel;  a portion  or  part 
separated  from  others  of  the  same  kind : as,  a 
lot  of  goods;  a lot  of  furniture.  Specifically 
— 5.  A portion  or  parcel  of  land;  any  piece  of 
land  divided  off  or  set  apart  for  a particular  use 
or  purpose:  as,  a building-tot;  a pasture-tot;  all 
that  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  ground  (a  formula  in 
legal  instruments).  In  the  phrase  “lot,  piece,  or  par- 
cel of  land,”  lot  implies  nothing  as  to  the  size  of  the  tract, 
but  when  used  alone  it  commonly  denotes  a small  tract, 
such  as  a building-site.  But  it  may  include  any  legal  sub- 
division of  land.  Tlius,  a quarter  quarter-section  (40  acres), 
being  a legal  subdivision  and  as  such  marked  as  a lot  of 
ground,  is  held  a “lot”  within  the  meaning  of  a home- 
stead exemption  law  exempting  “ the  lot  of  ground  and  the 
buildings  thereon,  occupied  as  a residence  and  owned  by 
the  debtor.” 

This  report  . . . assigns  a lot  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  every  township ; another  lot  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  ill. 

6.  (a)  Proportion  or  share  of  taxes.  (&f)  Trib- 
ute; toll. 

In  Englond  he  arered  a lote 
Off  iche  house  that  comes  smoke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  99.  ( Halliwell .) 

(c)  In  mining , dues  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
ingress  and  egress.  [Pro v.  Eng.] — 7.  A large  or 
considerable  number  or  amount ; a great  deal : 
as,  a lot  of  people : often  used  in  the  plural  (and 
the  plural  even  as  an  adverb,  meaning  1 a great 
deaP):  as,  he  has  lots  of  money.  [Colloq.] 

A great  lot  of  evil  spirits. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.  {Bartlett.) 

That’s  a big  lot  of  money.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  3. 

8f.  pi.  A game  formerly  played  with  roundels 
on  which  short  verses  were  written : used  as  a 
singular. — 9.  The  shoot  of  a tree.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— Across  lots,  cross  lots.  See  across,  crossl,  prep.— City 
lot,  in  the  United  States,  a rectangular  plot  of  ground  25  feet 
wide  and  100  feet  long, these  being  the  most  common  dimen- 
sions of  the  separate  parcels  of  ground  in  American  cities. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  such  towns  as  a unit  of  land- 
measures. — Job  lot.  See  job%  {b).—  Lot  Of  ground.  See 
def.  5. — Lot  system,  in  the  law  of  registration  of  land- 
titles,  the  system  which  records  all  known  lots  within  the 
district,  and  registers  or  indexes  each  conveyance  or  en- 
cumbrance in  connection  with  every  lot  it  affects,  so  that 
an  inspection  of  the  record  shows  each  lot  separately, 
together  with  all  instruments  affecting  it : distinguished 
from  the  block  system,  or  the  record  together  of  all  instru- 
ments affecting  any  of  the  lots  in  a block— that  is,  any  area, 
exclusive  of  highway,  which  is  bounded  by  highways,  leav- 
ing the  searcher  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
particular  lot  is  affected  or  not.— Scot  and  lot.  See  scot. 
—To  cast  in  one’s  lot  with  or  among,  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  (another  or  others). 

Cast  in  thy  lot  among  us ; let  us  all  have  one  purse. 

Prov.  i.  14. 

To  cast  lots,  to  throw  some  object,  as  a die,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  by  the  manner  of  its  fall  some 
choice,  a question  in  dispute,  etc. 

Lotes  did  thei  kast,  for  whom  thei  had  that  wo. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  124. 

And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  casting 
lots.  Mat.  xxvii.  35. 

To  draw  lots,  to  draw  or  take  from  an  urn  or  some  other 
place  of  concealment  pieces  of  paper,  or  straw,  etc.,  vari- 
ously marked  or  of  different  lengths,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  by  the  accident  of  drawing,  some  choice  or 
question. 


Let’s  draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6.  63. 
Vacant  lot,  a plot  of  ground  on  which  there  is  no  build- 
ing; particularly,  a small  unoccupied  lot  among  others 
that  are  built  upon,  in  a town  or  city.  =Syn.  3.  Hap,  des- 
tiny, fate,  doom,  allotment. 

lot  (lot),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lotted,  ppr.  lotting. 
[<  lot , n.  Cf.  allot.]  I.  trans.  To  allot ; assign ; 
distribute;  award. 

Your  brother  Lorel’s  prize  ! for  so  my  largess 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  cast  lots. 

A cowe  [was  given]  to  6.  persons  or  shars,  & 2.  goats  to 
ye  same,  which  were  first  equalised  for  age  & goodnes, 
and  then  lotted  for. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  216. 
To  lot  upon,  to  count  upon ; look  forward  to  with  plea- 
sure : as,  I lotted  upon  going  to  town.  [New  Eng.] 

Lota1  (lo'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < OF.  lote,  a pout:  see 
tote3.]  A genus  of  gadoid  fishes  of  an  elongate 
shape  with  villiform  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  vo- 
mer, typical  of  the  subfamily  Lotince.  The  bur- 
bot, L.  maculosa , is  an  example.  See  cut  under 
burbot. 

lota2,  lotah  (lo'ta),  n.  [Also  loto;  Hindi 
lota.]  A globular  or  melon-shaped  pot,  usu- 
ally of  polished  brass,  used  in  the  East  Indies 
for  drawing  water,  drinking,  and  ablutions. 

The  dismayed  sirdar  found  the  head  of  a fourth  [kitten] 
jammed  in  the  neck  of  his  sacred  lotah,  wherewith  he  per- 
forms his  pious  ablutions  every  morning  at  the  ghaut. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  311. 

loteH  (lot),  v.  i.  [ME.  loten,  lotien,  < AS.  lutian, 
lurk  (=  OHG.  luzen,  MHG.  luzen,  lie  hidden, 
lurk) ; < lutan,  stoop,  lout:  see  lout1.]  To  lurk ; 
lie  hidden. 

He  fond  this  holy  olde  Urban  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  lotinge. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  186. 
For  outlawes  in  the  wode  and  vnder  banke  lotyeth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  102. 

lote2  (lot),  n.  [<  F.  lote  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  loto,  < L. 
lotus,  < Gr.  awtoq,  lotus:  see  lotus.]  Lotus. 

As  regards  personal  considerations,  we  were  to  abstain 
from  . . . washing  the  head  with  mallow  or  lote  leaves. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  357. 

lote3  (lot),  n.  [<  OF.  lote,  F.  lotte  = Sp.  lota 
(ML.  lota),  a pout.]  A gadoid  fish,  the  burhot. 
See  Lota L 

Loteae  (lo'te-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle, 
1825),  < Lotus  + -erf'.]  A tribe  of  leguminous 
plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Lotus,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  pinnate  five-  to  many-foliate  leaves 
with  entire  leaflets,  and  capitate,  umbellate,  or 
rarely  solitary  flowers.  The  tribe  embraces  9 
genera  of  herbs  or  suflfruteseent  plants, 
lote-bush  (lot'bush),  n.  The  small  tree  Zizyphus 
Lotus.  Same  as  lotus-tree,  1.  Also  lote-tree. 
lotebyt,  n.  [Also  lutby,  ludby;  < ME.  loteby  (pi. 
lotebyes)’,  < lote 1 + by1."]  A concubine. 

And  with  me  folwith  my  loteby 
To  done  me  solas  and  company. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6339. 
lote-fruit  (lot'frot),  n.  Lotus-fruit;  especial- 
ly, the  product  of  Zizyphus  Lotus.  See  lotus- 
tree,  1. 

lote-tree  (lot'tre),  «.  [<  lote2,  n.,+  free.]  Same 
as  lotus-tree,  1. 

Oh ! what  are  the  brightest  [flowers]  that  e’er  have  blown 
To  the  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla’s  throne, 

Whose  flowers  have  a soul  in  every  leaf? 

Moore , Lalla  Rookh,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

loth1,  a.  and  n.  See  loath. 
loth2  (lot),  n.  [G.,  lead,  a weight,  = E.  lead 2.] 
A German  unit  of  weight,  varying  from  225  to 
270  grains  troy.  The  new  loth  is  10  grams. 
Lotharingian  (lo-tha-rin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Lotharingia  (G.  Lothringen,  F’.  Lorraine)  + -an.'] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lotharingia  or  Lor- 
raine, an  ancient  duchy  and  later  a province  of 
France.  It  is  now  divided  between  France  and 
Germany. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine. 
See  Lorrainer. 

Lothario  (lo-tha'ri-o),  n.  [In  allusion  to  Lotha- 
rio (called  in  one  place  “the  gay  Lothario”), 
a character  in  Eowe’s  play,  “The  Fair  Peni- 
tent.” The  name  Lothario  is  an  Italianized 
form  of  OHG.  Hlodhari,  Ludheri,  G.  Luther  (> 
OF.  Ludhers),  AS.  Hlothhere.]  A jaunty  liber- 
tine ; a gay  deceiver ; a rake, 
lothet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  loathe. 
lothfult,  lothlinesst,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
loathful,  etc. 

Lotinss  (lo-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Lotah  + -ince.] 
A subfamily  of  gadoid  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Lota,  with  two  dorsal  fins  (a  short  ante- 
rior and  a long  posterior  one),  a single  long  anal 
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fin,  and  perfect  ventral  fins.  It  contains  the 
burbots  and  lings. 

lotine  (lo'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lotah  -)-  -inc1.]  I. 
a.  Having  the  characters  of  a burhot  or  ling; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lotince. 

* II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Lotince. 
lotion  (lo'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  lotion  = Sp.  locion 
= Pg.  logao  = It.  lozione,  < L.  lotio(n-),  also 
lavatio(n-),  a washing,  < lavare,  lavatus,  lautus, 
lotus,  wash:  see  lave2,  r.]  1.  A washing;  par- 
ticularly, a washing  of  the  skin. — 2.  A fluid 
preparation,  wash,  or  cosmetic  applied  to  the 
skin,  especially  the  skin  of  the  face,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  smooth,  soft,  or  fair. 
— 3.  In  ])har.,  a liquid  holding  in  solution  va- 
rious medicinal  substances,  applied  externally 
to  stimulate  action,  to  relieve  pain,  etc. 
loto1,  n.  See  lotto. 

loto2  (lo'to),  n.  Another  form  of  lota2. 
Lotophagi  (lo-tof'a-ji),  n.pl.  [L.,  < Gr.  A oito- 
ipayot,  lotus-eaters,  < ItdTog,  lotus,  + (payetv , eat.] 
The  lotus-eaters;  in  Gr.  legend,  especially  as 
given  in  the  Odyssey,  the  name  of  a people  who 
ate  the  fruit  of  a plant  called  the  lotus,  con- 
jecturally  identified  with  various  plants  which 
have  borne  that  name.  Those  of  the  followers  of 
Odysseus  or  Ulysses  who  ate  of  it  are  described  as  being 
rendered  forgetful  of  their  friends  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  their  own  land.  In  historical  times  a people  known 
under  the  name  of  Lotophagi  lived  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  in  Tripoli,  and  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (Loto- 
phagitis,  modern  Jerba)  in  Tunis.  See  lotus,  1,  and  lotus- 
eater. 

lotor  (lo'tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lavare,  pp.  lotus, 
wash:  see  lave%,  lotion.]  The  washer:  a desig- 
nation, both  specific  and  generic,  of  the  Ameri- 
can racoon,  Procyon  lotor , from  its  habit  of 
dipping  its  food  in  water  before  eating  it. 
lotos  (lo'tos),  n.  Same  as  lotus. 
lotted  (lot'ed),  p.  a.  Having  a (specified)  lot 
or  fortune.  [Rare.] 

Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heaven 
To  this  well  lotted  peer  has  given. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  Moral. 

lot-tellert  (lot'teFer),  n . A witch ; a fortune- 
teller. 

Witches,  in  foretime  named  lot-tellers,  now  commonly 
called  sorcerers. 

A.  Maunsell,  Catalogue  of  English  Printed  Books  (1595). 

[(Encyc.  Diet.) 

lottery  (lot'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  lotteries  (-riz).  [=  D. 

loterij  = G.  lotterie  = Dan.  Sw.  lotteri  = Sp.  to- 
teria  = Pg.  loteria,  < F.  loterie,  lottery,  a lot- 
tery, < lot , lot,  share:  see  lot,  ?i.]  1.  Distri- 

bution of  anything  by  lot ; allotment ; also,  the 
drawing  of  lots;  determination  by  chance  or 
fate ; random  choice ; matter  of  chance : as, 
the  lottery  of  life. 

Ajax.  Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

Achil.  I know  not : it  is  put  to  lottery. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1.  140. 

Knowledge  and  improvements  are  to  be  got  by  sailing  and 
posting  for  that  purpose  ; but  whether  useful  knowledge 
and  real  improvements,  is  all  a lottery. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  14. 
2.  A scheme  for  raising  money  by  selling 
chances  to  share  in  a distribution  of  prizes; 
more  specifically,  a scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  by  chance  among  persons  purchasing 
tickets,  the  correspondingly  numbered  slips, 
or  lots,  representing  prizes  or  blanks,  being 
drawn  from  a wheel  on  a day  previously  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  in- 
tended prizes.  In  law  the  term  lottery  embraces  all 
schemes  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance,  such  as 
policy-playing,  gift-exhibitions,  prize-concerts,  raffles  at 
fairs,  etc.,  and  includes  various  forms  of  gambling.  Most 
of  the  governments  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  at 
different  periods  raised  money  for  public  purposes  by 
means  of  lotteries ; and  a small  sum  was  raised  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  Revolution  by  a lottery  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Both  state  and  private  lotteries 
have  been  forbidden  by  law  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  of 
the  United  States  legislation  on  the  subject  is  usually 
comprehensive  and  severe. 

He  [man]  comes  not  into  the  world,  nor  he  comes  not  to 
the  Sacrament,  as  to  a lottery,  where  perchance  he  may 
draw  salvation.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

Lotteries,  at  this  period  common  in  all  New  England, 
had  become  a favorite  resort  for  raising  money  to  support 
government,  carry  on  wars,  build  churches,  construct 
roads,  or  endow  colleges.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

3f.  The  lot  or  portion  falling  to  one’s  share ; a 
chance  allotment  or  prize. 

Octavia  is 

A blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  248. 

4.  A children’s  picture  or  print.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lotto,  loto1  (lot'o,  lo'to),  n.  [It.  lotto,  lot,  lot- 
tery: see  lot,  n.]  1.  A game  played  with  disks 

and  cards.  Each  disk  has  one  number  on  it,  and  each 
card  several  numbers  in  lines.  The  disks  are  drawn  from 
a bag,  the  number  on  each  is  called,  and  the  correspond- 
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ing  number  on  one- of  the  cards  covered.  That  player 
who  first  covers  all  the  numbers  of  one  line  wins  the  game. 
2.  bame  as  keno. 

lot-tree  (lot'tre),  n.  A European  tree,  Sorbus 
-k  Aria.  Also  called  white  beam-tree. 
lotus  (lo'tus),  n.  [<  L.  lotus,  lotos,  < Gr.  AorAg, 
the  name  of  several  plants  (see  def.).  Cf. 
lote2.]  1.  One  of  a number  of  different  plants 
famous  in  mythology  and  tradition,  or  in  mod- 
ern ti  mes  associated  with  traditions.  Aside  from 
the  Homeric  lotus  (see  Lotophagi  and  lotus-tree),  the  name 
was  also  given  to  several  species  of  water-lily,  as  the  blue 
water-lily,  Castalia  ceerulea,  the  Egyptian  water-lily,  C. 
Lotus,  and  the  nelumbo(Arefi»ii&o  Nchnnbo).  the  Pythago- 
rean or  sacred  bean,  which  grow  in  stagnant  or  slowly 
running  waters.  Castalia  cterulea  and  C.  Lotus  are  often 
found  figured  on  Egyptian  buildings,  columns,  etc.,  and 
the  nelumbo,  or  Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  bears  a promi- 
nent part  in  mythology.  In  the  decorative  art  of  India 
the  lotus-flower  is  used  especially  as  a support  to  the 
figure  of  a divinity  or  of  a sage  or  deified  personage.  It  is 
so  represented  both  in  relief  or  solid,  as  in  bronze,  and  in 
paintings.  Similar  representations  in  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese art  seem  to  be  derived  directly  from  India. 

2.  [_cap.']  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700).]  A genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Lotese, 
distinguished  by  a two-valved  pod  and  the 
pointed  keel  of  the  corolla.  About  120  species  are 
recognized  by  recent  authors.  They  are  found  in  the 
temperate  and  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
also  in  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  The  plants  are 
shrubby  herbs,  with  peculiar  quadri-  to  quinquefoliate 
leaves,  of  which  three  leaflets  are  near  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  and  the  other  two  are  near  the  base,  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  stipules.  The  flowers  are  red,  pink,  or 
white,  and  disposed  in  axillary  umbels.  The  pod  is  oblong 
or  often  linear,  and  straight  or  curved.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  cultivated.  A general  name  for  plants  of  the 
genus  is  bird' 8-foot  trefoil.  L.  corniculatus  is  the  common 
bird ’s-foot  trefoil  or  clover  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  also 
called  cat-in-clover,  finger  s-and-toes,  and  by  other  fanciful 
names.  Its  herbage  is  highly  nutritious,  and  it  is  a valu- 
able pasture-  and  meadow-plant,  with  taller  fodder-plants, 
or  in  inferior  soils.  Some  other  species  are  also  valuable. 
L.  Jacobseus  is  sometimes  called  St.  James’s  flower,  or 
jacobi. 

3.  In  arch.,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian  water-lily,  Castalia  Lotus,  frequently 
figured  in  the  art  of  ancient  nations,  notably 

GT1  nortoin  fvrnAc  nf  4-lv /-v  H XT' if 
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2.  Uttering  or  emitting  a great  noise ; giving 
out  a strong  sound:  as,  loud  instruments. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals.  Ps.  cl.  5. 

3.  Speaking  with  energy  or  enthusiasm;  ve- 
hement; clamorous;  noisy. 

No  Blood  so  loud  as  that  of  Civil  War. 

Cowley,  His  Majesty’s  Return  out  of  Scotland,  st.  6. 
Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she’s  with  her 
playmate,  she’s  as  loud  as  a hog  in  a gate. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

4f.  High;  boisterous;  stormy;  turbulent. 

For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  4. 14. 

5.  Urgent  or  pressing;  crying:  as,  a loud  call 
for  reform. 


louk 

having,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  23.60 francs.  Under  the  Restoration  the  republican  and 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


imperial  20-franc  piece  was  styled  louis , and  is  still  some- 
times so  styled  (instead  of  napoleon:  see  napoleon)  by  per- 
sons of  legitimist  principles. 

louisette  (lo-i-zet'),  n.  [F. : so  called  from  a 
Dr.  Louis see  guillotine .]  A former  name  (in 


overdone.  [Colloq.] 

This  Edward  had  picked  up  ...  a much  more  loqua- 
cious, ostentatious,  much  louder  style  [of  character]  than 
is  freely  patronised  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  i.  2.  (Davies.) 

Stained  glass,  indeed!  loud,  garish,  thin,  painty. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  106. 

8.  Strong  in  smell ; of  evil  odor.  [Colloq.] 

The  natives  keep  their  seal  meat  almost  any  length  of 
time,  in  winter,  for  use ; and,  like  our  old  duck  and  bird 
hunters,  they  say  they  prefer  to  have  the  meat  tainted 
rather  than  fresh,  declaring  that  it  is  most  tender  and 
toothsome  when  decidedly  loud. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  473. 
Loud  pedal.  Same  as  damper-pedal.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Re 
sounding,  vociferous. 


— o u iiaiuviuci,  Jiuiauiy  . * auu  a,  J-tc- 

on  certain  types  of  the  capitals  of  Egyptian  i“uSdl/,18’  ™.cller°us-  , 

cohimns.-Blue  lotus  of  the  Nile,  Castalia  clrulea.  ^ 7-  98- j = 
— - ■ - • - - - I>.  Imd  = OHG.  hluto,  MHG.  lute,  G.  laut  = Dan. 

lydt (prob.  < LG.);  < loud , «.]  Loudly;  noisily. 

And  suppe  not  lowde  of  thy  Pottage,  no  tyme  in  all  thy 
lyfe.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  381. 

Loud  and  (or  or)  stillt,  under  all  circumstances ; at  all 
times. 

Earli  ne  late,  lowde  ne  stille, 

Bacbite  no  man,  blood  ne  boon. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 

loudet,  n.  [ME.,  also  lude,  < AS.  hlyde  (=  MHG. 
lut,  G.  laut),  sound,  < hlud,  loud:  see  loud,  a.] 
Sound.  Layamon,  1.  259. 
louden  (lou'dn),  v.  i.  and  t.  [<  loud,  a.]  To 
grow  loud;  become  louder;  make  loud  or 
Zizyphus  Lotus,  native  in  northern  Africa  and  l°u(Jer- 

southern  Europe,  yielding  one  of  the  jujube-  loud-lunged  (loud'lungd),  a.  Vociferous;  bel- 
fruits,  a sweet  and  pleasant-flavored  drupe  of  !owing.  [Rare.] 


— East  Indian  lotus,  Castalia  pubescens. — Egyp- 
tian lotus,  Castalia . Lotus.  See  def.  1. — Hungarian 
lotus,  a European  water-lily,  Castalia  thermalis.  See 
water-lily. 

lotus-berry  (lo'tus-berH),  n.  A small  West  In- 
dian  tree,  Byrsonima  coriacea  of  the  Malpighi- 
acece,  bearing  edible  yellow  drupes, 
lotus-eater  (lo'tus-e^ter),  n.  One  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi; hence,  one  who  finds  pleasure  in  a 
listless,  dreamy  life ; a devotee  of  indolent 
pleasures;  a languid  voluptuary. 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Tennyson , Lotos-Eaters. 

lotus-tree^lo'tus-tre),  w.  1.  A prickly  shrub, 


the  size  of  an  olive.  The  fruit  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  common  jujube,  Z.  Zizyphus , but  is  much  used  for 
food  where  it  is  native,  and  furnishes  a kind  of  wine.  It  is 
held  by  many  to  have  been  the  food  of  the  classical  Loto- 
phagi, as  it  agrees  with  the  locality  and  description  given 
by  Polybius.'  See  Lotophagi. 

2.  The  nettle-tree,  Celt  is  australis , bearing  a 
small  sweet  berry,  which  has  sometimes  been 
identified  with  the  ancient  lotus-food.  Also 
called  tree-lotus.  See  Celtis  and  nettle-tree.— 3. 
The  date-plum,  Dio  spy  r os  Lotus,  an  Asiatic  tree, 
cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  its  sweet,  barely 
edible  fruit  can  hardly  be  the  classical  lotus. 

[Among  trees  that  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  classi- 
cal lotus  may  be  mentioned  also  Nitraria  retusa,  a thorny, 
desert-loving  shrub,  whose  succulent  fruit  has  a stimulat- 
ing quality,  l 


For,  I do  know,  the  state  . . . 

Cannot  with  safety  cast  him,  for  he’s  embark’d 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars.  ,,  . . - 

Shak. , Othello,  i.  1. 151.  ★French)  of  the  guillotine. 

6.  Ostentatious ; pompous ; pretentious ; boast-  Louisianian  o-e-zi-an  i-an),  a.  and  n.  [(.Loui- 

ful.  *****  (see  def.)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 

Many  men  . . . labour  only  for  a pompous  epitaph,  and  L°uisiana’  °ne  of  southern  United  States, 
a loud  title  upon  their  marble.  Jer.  Taylor.  , 18 not  thls  the  veiT  poetry  of  landscape,  of  Louisianian 

iy  puQQR,r.  ^ i q a ‘lx.  , landscape?  Gayarre,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  13. 

7.  Flashy,  showy;  overloaded  with  ornament  tt  « a ~ • -u  - »T 

or  colors,  as  a garment  or  a work  of  art;  con-  i a^m^l)17!;an? ^Louisiana, 
spicuous  in  manner  or  appearance;  vulgar:  ^oulsln®  ( °~  "ze**  )t  n-  01  Louise,  a 

r/^n_  n g ’ person’s  name,  + -me1.]  A thm  and  soft  silk 

material  used  for  summer  wear. 
Louis-Quatorze  (lo'i-ka-torz'),  a.  [F.]  An 
epithet  designating  a style  of  architecture  and 
decoration  prevalent  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715),  and  copied  in  other 
countries.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  palaces  and 
large  mansions  of  that  period.  Externally  the  forms  are  in 
a freely  treated  classical  style,  and  rustication  is  much  em- 
ployed ; the  windows  are  larger  and  the  rooms  more  lofty 
and  spacious  than  in  buildings  of  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  there  is  a constant  effort  to  attain  majesty  and 
sumptuousness.  The  palace  of  Versailles  and  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre  are  prominent  examples  of  Louis- 
Quatorze.  The  style  is  characteristically  illustrated  in  in- 
ternal decoration,  the  favorite  medium  of  which  was  gilt 
stucco-work  combined  in  figures  uniting  lavishness  with 
studied  symmetry  and  balance  of  parts.  The  scroll  and 
shell  appear  as  familiar  details,  and  panels  — either  rec- 
tangular or  nearly  rectangular  in  form,  sometimes  se- 
verely plain,  sometimes  ornamented— are  commonly  pres- 
ent as  a main  feature  of  the  design.  The  classical  orna- 
mertts  and  all.  the  elements  of  the  earlier  Renaissance 
styles  are  admitted,  but  are  treated  with  the  modifica- 
tions imposed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  decorative  art 
the  Louis-Quatorze  style  embraces  several  new  methods 
of  decoration,  such  as  incrusted  work  and  the  free  use  of 
veneers  of  precious  woods,  as  well  as  the  mounting  and 
ornamentation  of  furniture  in  elaborate  designs  of  gilded 
bronze,  applied  as  lock-plates,  hinges,  handles,  etc.  The 
forms  of  panels,  of  pieces  of  furniture,  and  the  like  be- 
come more  varied  than  in  the  earlier  Renaissance,  and  the 
ornamentation  has  but  little  reference  to  natural  forms. 
The  richly  inlaid  furniture  of  Boule  (see  buhl)  surpassed 
all  previous  work  of  this  kind. 

Louis-Quinze  (lo'i-kanz'),  a.  [F.]  An  epithet 
designating  the  style  of  French  architecture 
and  decoration  which  succeeded  the  Louis-Qua- 
torze style,  and  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  (1715-74).  In  it  the  peculiarities  of  the  pre- 
ceding style  are  carried  to  extremes ; the  severe  sense  of 
proportion  and  measure  which  always  characterized  the 
magnificence  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  replaced  by  a 
complete  disregard  of  symmetry  and  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  masses,  by  an  elongated  treatment  of  the  foliations 
of  the  scroll,  and  by  a profusion  of  shell-work  of  crimped 
and  fantastic  but  meaningless  conventionality.  In  its 

, . — „ 7 j , most  debased  and  tawdry  form,  ornament  of  this  style  is 

or  importunity:  as,  he  loudly  complained  of  lerTcd  ™=.oco-  .. ..  . .. 

intolerance. — 2.  Ostentatiously;  conspicuous-  I;OUlS-Seize(lo  l-saz  ),  a.  [F.]  An  epithet  des- 
1—  — 1_.  --  1-  - 7,  ..  ignatmg  the  style  of  architecture  and  orna 
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Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom. 

And  loud-lung’d  Antibabylonianisms,  . . . 

W ent  both  to  make  your  dream. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams, 
loudly  (loudTi),  adv.  1.  With  great  sound  or 
noise;  noisily;  clamorously;  with  vehemence 


loud  (loud),  a.  [<  ME.  loud,  lud,  < AS.  hlud  = loudness  (loud'nes),  n 

OR.  OFtHpu  hlud  — TA  7-JJ1V7  TVTT  .Cl.  ir.Al,,  T n of  "hoinfr  lorwl  • <ty*oo f 


— • wouvui.wwuuoij  , vviiopiuuuuB- 

ly ; showily ; glaringly : as,  he  was  very  loudly 
dressed.  [Colloq.] 

loud-mouthed  (loud'moutht),  a.  Having  or 
talking  with  a loud  voice  ; talking  vociferously 
or  clamorously. 

As  loud-mouthed,  and  repulsive  a set  of  political  vaga- 
bonds as  ever  canted  about  principles  or  hungered  after 
loaves  and  fishes.  JV.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  426. 

1 . The  state  or  quality 


otatu  ui  qud.il vy 

of  being  loud ; great  sound  or  noise ; clamor; 
uproar:  as,  the  loudness  of  a voice  or  an  instru- 

v I An  om  mi  nn  n-nnon  « ^1  r-. . ..  1 . • 


OS.  OFries.  hlud  = D.  had  = MLG.  lude,  LG. 

lud  = OHG.  hint,  MHG.  lut,  G.  laut  (not  in  -r — , - — . — an  moiru-  this  style 

Seand.  or  Gotli.,  the  Dan.  adv.  lydt,  loudly,  be-  ment.— 2.  Conspicuousness;  flashiness;  showi-  Lonis-TreiVp  Ho'i  frav'l  „ rm  a. 
ing  prob.  of  LG.  origin),  loud,  = L.  *clutus  in  ness:  as.  loudness  of  dress,  rr-nll™  l , U3S A??13®  J10  V™2  Kai.  L* ;J  An  epithet 


O O -V  w w+vjriuvvuuio  anu  UlUd- 

mental  design  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  (1774  - 92),  distinguished  by 
a return  to  greater  simplicity  than  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  not  seldom  by  the  aim  to  reproduce 
classical  architectural  forms,  as  in  parts  of  fur- 
niture, etc.  The  members  of  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  are 
very  commonly  slender,  the  moldings  delicate  and  refined, 
the  general  forms  right-angled  and  severe  : but  the  sur- 
face decoration  is  very  richly  diversified.  The  arts  of  en- 
graving, porcelain-decoration,  tapestry,  etc.,  were  very 
prosperous  and  characteristic  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  style. 


ness:  as,  loudness  of  dress.  [Colloq.] 
lough1  (loch),  n.  [<  Ir.  loch,  a lake,  lough,  arm 
of  the  sea  (cf.  log,  a pit,  dike,  small  lough),  = 
Gael,  loch  = W.  llwch,  a lake:  see  lake L]  1. 
A lake:  same  as  Zoc/t1,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  lakes  in  Ireland. 

He  [the  piper]  began  to  play  on  his  Pipes,  and  all  the 
Rats  and  the  .Mice  followed  him  to  a great  Lough  hard  by 
where  they  all  perished.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  49! 

usi*-,  asien,  client,  gtoryr,  laud,  loses,  etc.]  1.  2.  A cavity  in  a rock.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 

Strong  or  powerful  in  sound ; high-sounding ; lough2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  laugh. 
noisy:  as,  a loud  cry;  loud  thunder.  louis  ( 1 o ' i ) , n.  [F.,  a coin,  so  named  from  Louis 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  27.  A 7’]^  o°in  °f  France — Louis  d'or  (luuis 

“T  rtnlrll  Q (VaIm  AAln  of  Fnnnno  4‘.  4 -.4- - 1 _ • ^ o in  • 


. A omnto  Ail 

me lutus,  renowned,  famous,  = Gr.  n?iVTog , re- 
nowned, = Skt.  gruta , heard,  = Ir.  cloth,  noble, 
brave ; orig.  pp.,  with  suffix  -d2,  as  also  in  cold, 
old,  dead,  etc.  (see  -d%,  -ed?),  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  L.  cluere  = Gr.  kTlvelv,  hear,  which 
also  appears  in  AS.  hlystan,  E.  lisfl,  listen,  etc., 
also  in  Gr.  uteog,  renown,  glory,  L.  gloria,  glory, 
laus  (laud-),  praise,  W.  clod,  praise,  fame:  see 
list1,  listen,  client,  glory1,  laud,  lose 3,  etc.]  1. 


Curses  not  loud,  but  deep. 

The  mill-bell  . . „ 

but  loud  and  alarming  din.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley 


J — ri- — 7 77  * ‘^vv.-jjymsuurqouis 

Thp  m51,  ...  . , of  gold),  a gold  com  of  France,  first  struck  in  1640,  in  D - 

ine  mill-bell  . . . clanged  out  presently  with  irregular  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  coined  continuously  there-  oral  less  c 
w « m nv  n o "i0”  " after  until  1795.  It  ranged  in  value  from  about  $4  to  $4. 60,  louk1,  V. 


designating  the  styles  of  French  architecture 
and  decoration  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (1610-43),  or  in  general  cf  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  architecture 
of  this  time  is  less  light  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  ear- 
lier Renaissance  ; it  makes  extensive  use  of  orders  based 
on  the  classical,  and  seeks  to  make  them  massive  and  big, 
carrying  the  columns  from  the  base  of  the  edifice  to  the 
cornice.  High-pitched  roofs  continue  in  favor,  as  well  as 
polychrome  effects  from  the  combination  of  stone  and 
brick ; and  rustic  work  or  bossage  is  accentuated.  In  cabi- 
net-work and  decoration  kindred  elements  of  design  ob- 
tain ; pseudo-classical  columns  and  engaged  columns,  often 
bossed,  are  usual,  and  are  combined  with  entablatures, 
etc.,  following  more  or  less  closeljf  the  Vitruvian  dicta. 
Carving  in  relief  is  abundant,  and  often  good,  but  in  gen- 
eral less  delicate  than  that  of  the  earlier  Renaissance. 

A dialectal  variant  of  lock1. 


louk 
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look2,  lowk1  (louk),  v.  t.  [Also  look;  <ME  .lou-  loup3  (lop),  n.  [F.,  a mask,  a particular  use  of 
ken,  lowken,  < AS.  lucan  (=  Dan.  luge),  pull  up  loup,  wolf,  < L.  lupus,  wolf:  see  lupus.}  Alight 
(weeds):  see  lug1.}  To  pull  up  (weeds) ; weed,  silk  mask  or  half -mask  worn  at  a masquerade. 
louk3t,  lowk2t,  n.  [ME.;  origin  uncertain.]  An  loup-cervier  (lo'ser-via'),  n.  [F.,  a lynx,  < 


accomplice;  a partner;  a comrade. 

And  for  there  is  no  theef  withoute  a lowke 
That  helpeth  hym  to  wasten  and  to  sowke, 

Of  that  he  brybe  kan  or  borwe  may. 

Chaucer,  Cook’s  Tale,  1.  51. 

louker  (lou'ker),  n.  [Also  looker;  < ME.  louker, 
lowker;  < louk*  + -er1.]  One  who  weeds. 
loun1,  a.  See  town 2. 
loun2,  n.  See  loon 1. 

loun3,  v.  t.  [Cf.  founder.]  To  beat;  thrash. 
[North.  Eng.] 

lounder  (loun'der),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
severe,  stunning  blow.  [Scotch.] 

The  goodman, 

Wha  lent  him  on  his  neck  a lounder , 

That  gart  him  o’er  the  threshold  founder. 


loup,  a wolf,  4-  *cervier , < L.  cervus , deer:  see 
Cervus.]  The  Canada  lynx,  Lynx  canadensis. 

The  name  was  formerly  applied  in  French  to  some  animal 
not  clearly  identified.  Cotgrave  defines  it  as  “a  kind  of 
white  wolf  or  beast  ingendred  between  an  Hind  and  an 
Wolf,  whose  skin  is  much  esteemed  by  great  men ; yet 
some  (not  believing  that  those  beasts  will,  or  can  mingle) 
imagine  it  rather  to  be  the  spotted  Linx  or  Ounce ; or  a 

★kind  thereof.” 

loupe  (lop),  n.  [Also  loop;  < F.  loupe,  a knob, 
lump,  wen,  etc.]  A mass  of  pasty  iron  mingled 
with  slag  as  taken  from  the  Catalan  forge  when 
ready  to  be  shingled.  Also  called  masse  in  French, 
and  in  the  American  bloomeries  most  generally  a bloom, 
but  also  frequently  a lump,  and  sometimes  called  loupe. 

loup-garou  (lo'ga-ro'),  n.  [F.,  a were-wolf : 
see  were-wolf.]  A were-wolf;  a lycanthrope. 


Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  530.  (Jamieson.)  louping-ill  (lou ' ping  - il),  ».  Leaping-evil : a 
, . ..  ...  , . r„.  . . -i  m disease  of  sheep  which  causes  them  to  spring 

lounder  (loun'der),  v.  t.  [Cf.  founder,  n.]  To  up  and  down  in  going  forward.  [Scotch.] 
beat  with  heavy  strokes.  [Scotch.]  loup-the-dike  (loup'tbe-dik),  a.  Giddy; ‘way- 

lounderer  (loun'der-er),  ».  An  idler;  a loafer.  w^.(] . ruTiaway.  [Scotch.] 

Lousengers and  Imnderers  are  wrongfully  made  and  Now  I have  my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-the-dyke 
named  hermits,  and  have  lea™  >to  live  ^indoth.  loon.  U Uedgauntlet^ch.  xxk 

loundering  (loun'der-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  jnSSil+^’and'ji  ^[Msofoord  • < ME  lourd  < 
„ 1 A a bosbn,.  rSenteb  1 '■  aRa  DU80  l00r.a>  S MX..  lOUra,  \ 


founder,  v.]  A drubbing;  a beating.  [Scotch.] 

He  had  gi’en  her  a loundering  wi’  his  cane. 

Scott , Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

lounge1  (lounj),  v. «.;  pret.  and  pp.  lounged,  ppr. 
lounging.  [Not  found  before  1671  (in  Skinner); 
perhaps  < the  noun  lounger,  in  plural  loungers, 
which  is  probably  a mistaken  form,  with  accom . 


OF.  (andF.)  lourd,  dull,  stupid,  = Sp.  Pg.  lerdo, 
stupid,  foolish,  = It.  fordo,  lurido,  dirty,  < L. 
luridus,  pale,  yellow,  wan,  ML.  lurdus,  dirty:  see 
lurid.  Hence  also  (from  F.)  lurdan,  q.  v.]  I.  a. 
Dull;  stupid.  Gower. 

II.  n.  A dull,  stupid  fellow ; a low,  degraded, 
worthless  person ; a drone, 
termination,  oifloungis , < lungis,  longis , an  idle,  l0urd2t,  v.  [Appar.  a dial,  contr.  of  liever  had 


drowsy,  dreaming  fellow:  see  lungis.’]  1.  To 
act,  move,  or  rest  in  a lazy  or  listless  manner; 
move  about  or  do  anything  with  negligence  or 
indifference. 

Shun  such  as  lounge  through  afternoons  and  eves. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson. 

“ Light ! ” is  the  responsive  yell  from  the  patriarch  of  the 
household,  who,  lounging  to  the  fence,  leans  his  arm  upon 
it.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  195. 

2.  To  recline  in  a lazy  attitude ; loll : as,  to 
lounge  on  a sofa. 

The  instant  some  stirring  old  hymn  was  given  out,  sleepy 
eyes  brightened,  lounging  figures  sat  erect. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  82. 

lounge1  (lounj),  n.  [<  lounge1,  v.]  1.  The  act 

of  sauntering  or  strolling ; the  act  of  reclining 
at  ease  or  lolling. 

In  the  reign  of  the  queen  [Annel,  tea  came  into  use  as  an 
ordinary  beverage  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  tea- 
tables  of  the  ladies  became  places  for  fashionable  lounge. 


or  liever  would  (cf.  leeze,  contr..  of  lief  is),  ex- 
tended to  constructions  where  it  must  he  taken 
as  a simple  verb,  had  or  would  being  again  pre- 
fixed.] See  etymology. 

I rather  lourd  it  had  been  my  sel 
Than  eather  him  or  thee. 

Gil  Morrice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  38). 

Ere  he  had  ta’en  the  lamb  he  did, 

I had  lourd  he  had  ta’en  them  a’. 

The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  48). 
I wad  lourd  have  had  a winding-sheet, 

And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head. 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  114). 

lourdanet,  lour  dent,  n.  See  lurdan. 
loure  (lor),  n.  [F.;  origin  uncertain.]  l.Aform 
of  bagpipe  formerly  used  in  Normandy. — 2. 
A slow  dance  performed  to  tbe  music  of  the 
bagpipe.—  3.  Music  for  such  a dance  or  in  its 
rhythm,  which  is  triple,  rather  slow,  and  with 
heavy  primary  accents. 


S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  112.  lourgulary,  n.  See  lurgulary. 


2.  A place  frequented  by  idlers. 


loury  (lou'ri),  a.  See  lowery. 


She  went  with  Lady  Stock  to  a bookseller’s,  whose  shop  l™se'  (lous),  » ; pi.  lice  (lis).  [<  ME.  lousjp} 
' * ...  ns , vise , lys  j,  \ ao.  iu* 


served  as  a fashionable  lounge. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Almeria,  p.  278. 

3.  A kind  of  sofa  for  reclining,  having  one  arm 
only  and  a low  back,  or  no  back,  so  as  to  be 
used  from  either  side. — 4.  A treat;  a comfort. 
[Eton  College.]  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  Uni- 
versity, p.  40. 

lounge2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lunge L 
lounger  (lovm'jfer),  n.  [See  lounge,  ».]  One  who 
lounges;  one  who  loiters  away  bis  time;  anidler. 

I will  roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at 
present,  a very  flourishing  society  of  people,  called  loun- 
gers. Guardian,  No.  124. 

The  boulevard  loungers  or  the  gens  du  monde. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  344. 

lounging  (loun' jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lounge !,  v.  ] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  manner  of  a lounger ; 
sauntering ; lolling : as,  a lounging  gait, 
lounging-room  (loun'jing-rom),  n.  A room  for 
the  accommodation  of  idle  visitors,  or  persons 
who  are  waiting,  as  in  a club-house. 

In  the  spacious  office  and  general  lounging-room,  sea- 
coal  fires  glowed  in  the  wide  grates. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  2. 

lonp1  (loup),  v. ; pret.  lap,  pp.  loupen.  [A  dial, 
form  of  leap1.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  leap;  spring. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  black, 

He  stirr'd  him  wi’  the  spur  right  sairly. 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  188). 
Every  one  Imps  o'er  the  dike  where  it  is  laighest. 

Kelly,  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  97.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  melt;  give  way:  applied  to  frost  when  it 
melts  suddenly.  [North.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in 
both  uses.] 

II.  tram.  To  leap  over ; leap  from. 

0 Baby,  haste,  the  window  loup; 

I’ll  kep  you  in  my  arm. 

Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  43). 
lonp2t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  loop2.  Spenser. 


lus  (pi.  lys ) = D.  luis  = OHG. 
MHG.  lus , G.  laus  = Icel.  lus  = Dan.  Sw.  lus , 
louse;  perhaps  lit.  ‘destroyer’  or  ‘damager,’ 
from  the  root  *lus  of  loose , lose1,  loss,  etc.  Cf . Gr. 

< pdelp , a louse,  < <pddpeiv , destroy.]  An  insect  or 
other  small  arthropod  (as  a crustacean)  that 
infests  other  animals  or  plants,  or  an  animal 
resembling  such  parasites : a name  for  a great 
variety  of  small  creatures.  Specifically — (a)  One  of 
a class  of  small  degraded  parasitic  hemipterous  insects  of 
the  order  Hemiptera  and  suborder  Parasita ; the  Pedicu- 
lina  or  Pediculidoe.  These  are  the  little  wingless  bugs 
most  frequently  called  lice,  infesting  man  and  other  ani- 
mals as  external  parasites,  in  the  hair  or  fur.  They  are 
haustellate,  or  furnished  with  a sucking-proboscis,  which 
can  be  protruded  and  fixed  in  the  skin  of  the  host,  the 
attachment  being  secured  by  little  hooks ; there  are  six 
legs  with  hooks  for  crawling  and  grappling;  the  general 
form  is  elliptical,  most  of  the  body  consisting  of  the  large 
jointed  abdomen;  the  skin  is  so  tough  that  when  the 
louse  is  crushed  it  can  be  heard  to  crack.  Such  lice  are 
oviparous  and  extremely  prolific ; their  eggs,  which  mature 
very  rapidly,  are  glued  to  hairs,  and  are  known  as  nits.  At 
least  three  kinds  infest  man.  The  head-louse,  Pedicidus 
capitis,  living  chiefly  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  the  slender- 
est one  of  the  three.  The  body -louse,  Pedicidus  vestimenti, 
living  in  the  hair  of  the  body  at  large,  and  in  the  seams  of 
the  clothing,  is  less  transparent  than  the  former,  with  a 
grayish  tint,  and  hence  called  grayback;  myriads  of  these 
creatures  are  generated  where  people  are  crowded  in  un- 
clean or  unwholesome  conditions,  as  in  camps,  jails,  etc. 
The  last  kind,  the  crab-louse,  Phthirius  pubis  or  inguinalis, 
chiefly  affects  the  hair  of  the  pubis  and  perimeum,  hut  may 
range  all  over  the  body;  its  shape  is  peculiar,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  under  crab-louse.  Most  mammals,  if  not  all,  have 
lice  peculiar  to  themselves.  Ilcematopinus  is  an  extensive 
genus  of  such  lice : H.  vitidi  is  found  on  cattle.  A species 
of  Heematomyzus  affects  elephants.  Bats  have  a set  of 
lice,  constituting  the  family  Nycteribiidse. 

A lous  is  a worme  with  many  fete,  & it  Commeth  out  of 
the  filthi  and  onclene  skynne.  ...  To  withdryue  them. 
The  best  is  for  to  wasshe  the  oftentimes,  and  to  channge 
oftentymes  clene  lynen. 

Quoted  in  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  19. 
(6)  Bird-lice  are  parasitic  insects,  of  several  hundred  spe- 
cies, various  genera,  and  several  families,  which  old  au- 


lout 

thors  ranged’  with  the  foregoing  in  the  order  Hemiptera, 
but  later  placed  in  the  Pseudoneuroptera.  They  are  known 
as  the  order  or  superfamily  Mallophaga.  They  have  man- 
dibulate  or  biting  mouth-parts,  are  wingless,  and  of  very 
variable  forms.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  birds, 
but  infest  mammals  as  well ; almost  every  kind  of  bird 
and  beast  is  infested  by  these  creatures,  sometimes  several 
species  to  one  host,  and  in  such  multitudes  as  to  cause 
disease  and  death.  Of  these,  such  as  infest  domestic 
quadrupeds  and  birds  belong  to  the  genera  Trichodectes, 
Docophorus,  Nirmus , Goniocotes,  Goniodes,  Lipeurus,  Tri- 
notum,  Colpopocephalum,  Menopon,  and  Gyropus.  ( c ) The 
heaver  harbors  a remarkable  louse,  Platypsyllus  easterns, 
a degraded  clavicorn  beetle,  so  peculiar  as  to  have  been 
made  type  of  an  order,  Achreioptera.  (d)  Insects  have 
their  own  lice.  Such  are  the  bee  lice , or  pupiparous  dip- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Braulidce,  order  Diptera;  and 
some  of  the  lice  of  bats  are  similar  dipterous  insects, 
though  wingless,  of  the  family  Nycteribiidce.  Bees,  wasps, 
etc.,  are  also  infested  by  certain  small  parasitic  heterome- 
rous  beetles  in  the  form  of  lice,  such  as  the  wingless  larvae 
of  Meloidce , a species  of  which  has  been  named  Pedicidus 
melittce,  and  the  whole  family  Stylopidce.  Insects  affected 
by  the  latter  are  said  to  be  stylopized.  None  of  the  fore- 
going lice  are  aquatic.  ( e ) Wishes,  marine  mammals, 
crustaceans,  etc. , are  infested  by  a great  variety  oi  small 
degraded  crustaceans,  collectively  known  as  fish-lice  or 
Ichthyophthira.  Most  of  these  belong  to  a class  or  order 
Epizoa  or  Siphonostoma,  or  Lernceoidea ; a few  are  cirri - 
peds,  as  Rhizocephala.  Whale-lice  are  Cyamidce.  Carp- 
lice  are  Argulidce.  (/)  Wood-lice  are  the  terrestrial  isopods 
of  the  family  Oniscidce,  also  called  slaters,  sow-bugs,  etc. 
These  are  not  parasites,  but  some  of  the  aquatic  iso- 
pods are  fish-lie^  as  Cymothoidce.  (g)  Plants  are  infested 
by  multitudes  of  small  plant-sucking  hemipters,  known 
as  plant-lice , and  formerly  collectively  termed  Phytoph- 
thiria:  as  the  aphids,  Aphididce,  some  of  which  are  also 
called  gall-lice;  the  psyllids,  Psyllidce,  called  flea-lice  and 
jumping  plant-lice;  and  the  scale-insects  or  Coccidce, 
some  of  which  are  also  known  as  bark-lice.  ( h ) Book-lice  are 
corrodentian  insects  of  the  family  Psocidse,  various  spe- 
cies of  which,  as  those  of  the  genera  Atropos  and  Clo- 
thUla , injure  books,  (t)  Certain  mites  or  acarids  are  some- 
times called  lice,  as  the  harvest- ticks,  known  as  red-lice, 
the  itch-mite  or  itch-louse,  etc.  For  further  information, 
see  the  compounded  words,  and  also  the  technical  names. 
louse1  (louz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  loused,  ppr. 
lousing.  [<  ME.  lousen;  < louse1,  «.]  To  clean 
from  lice.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Howe  handsome  [convenient!  it  is  to  lye  and  sleepe,  or 
to  lowze  themselves  in  the  sunshine. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

To  York  House,  where  the  Russia  Embassador  do  lie; 
and  there  I saw  his  people  go  up  and  down  louseing  them- 
selves. Pepys,  Diary,  II.  5. 

louse2t,  a.  and  v.  A Middle  English  variant  of 
loose. 

louseberry  (lous'ber,/i),  n.  The  common  spin- 
dle-tree of  Europe,  Euonymus  Europstus.  Its 
powdered  berries  were  reputed  to  destroy  the 
lice  parasitic  on  man. 

louse-bur  (lous'ber),  ».  The  common  cockle- 
bur,  Xanthium  strumarium  : so  named  from  its 
clinging  pod  or  bur. 

louse-fly  (lous'fli),  m.  Any  pupiparous  dipter- 
ous insect,  as  a bee-louse  or  sheep-tick, 
louse-herb  (lous'erb),  n.  Same  as  lousewort,  2. 
lousewort  (lous'wert),  n.  1.  A scrophularia- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Pedicularis.  The  com- 
mon  lousewort  in  the  United  States  is  P.  Canadensis , other- 
wise called  wood-betony  or  head-betony.  The  common  louse- 
wort of  England  is  P.  sylvatica. 

2.  The  stavesacre,  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  the 
powdered  seeds  of  which  have  been  used  from 
ancient  times  to  destroy  lice.  Also  louse-lierb . 
[Bare.] 

lousily  (lou'zi-li),  adv.  In  a lousy  manner;  in 
a mean  or  degraded  manner ; scurvily. 
lousiness  (lou'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
lousy  or  infested  with  lice. 

Hunger  and  Lousiness  are  the  two  Distempers  that  Af- 
flict him  ; and  Idleness  and  Scratching  the  two  Medicines 
that  Palliate  his  Miseries. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  200. 

lousy  (lou'zi),  a.  [<  louse1  + -y1.]  1.  Infested 

with  lice. 

That  all  liuing  things  which  haue  soules  go  thither  [to 
the  heavens],  euen  Fleas  and  Lice.  And  these  lousie  hea. 
uens  are  allotted  to  all  secular  persons  which  enter  not  into 
their  rule  and  habit  of  Religion. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  460. 

Hence — 2.  Degraded;  mean;  contemptible. 

A lousy  knave  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iiL  3.  259. 

A trick,  a lousy  trick ; so  ho,  a trick,  boys  ! 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

lousybill  (lou'zi-bil),  n.  The  long-billed  cur- 
lew, Numenius  longirostris.  G.  Trumbull.  See 
cut  under  curlew.  [Local,  New  Jersey.] 
lout1  (lout),  v.  [<  ME.  fouten,  < AS.  lutan  (= 
Icel.  luta  = Dan.  lude  = Sw.  luta),  stoop,  bow, 
akin  to  lutian,  >ME.  lutien,  loten,  lurk  (see  lote1), 
and  perhaps  to  lytel,  little:  s eelittle.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  bend,  stoop,  or  crouch;  bow;  courtesy; 
make  humble  obeisance. 

Doun  I Inutede  for  to  see 
The  clere  water  in  the  stoon. 

Rom.  of  the  Rpe,  1.  1554. 


lout 

The  flfte  route 
That  to  this  lady  gunne  loute 
And  doun  on  knes  anon  to  falle. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1704. 

As  oft  as  they  named  the  Redeemer, 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courte- 
sied. 

Longfellow , tr.  of  Tegn&r’s  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  noble  lords  and  ladies  . . . throw  largesse  to  the 
knaves,  who  lout  humbly. 

J.E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  II.  xxxiii. 
2f.  To  lie  quiet;  lurk.  See  lote1. 

Conquiesco,  Anglice,  to  lowtyn. 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12.  B.  i.,  f.  88.  ( Halliwell .) 
3.  To  loiter,  tarry,  or  stay.  Hearne.  {Halli- 
well.) 

Il.t  trans.  To  bow  down ; abase. 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted, 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  louted. 

Mir.  for  Mags. , p.  303. 
lout2  (lout),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME. ; cf.  Icel.  lutr , 
stooping,  bent,  < luta,  stoop,  lout:  see  lout1.'} 
An  awkward,  ungainly  fellow;  a clown. 

And  that  His  [Adam’s]  Son,  and  his  Son’s  Son, 

Were  all  but  Ploughmen,  Clowns,  and  Louts. 

Prior,  The  Old  Gentry. 

A stupid  lout,  seemingly  a farmer’s  boy,  in  a grey  jerkin 
with  his  head  bare.  Scott , Kenilworth,  xxiv. 

lout2f  (lout),  v.  t.  [<  loufi,  n. ] To  treat  as  a 
lout;  flout. 

Lowted  and  forsaken  of  theym  by  whom  in  tyme  he 
myght  have  bene  ayded  and  relieved. 

Hall,  Henry  IV.,  f.  6.  {Halliwell.) 

Louted  and  laughed  to  skome. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3. 

I am  lowted  by  a traitor  villain. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3.  13. 
lout3  (lout),  v.  i.  [Cf.  low1.}  To  low  or  bel- 
low. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lout4  (lout),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  milk,  as 
a cow.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
loutert,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  lowter;  freq.  of  lout l; 
cf.  loiter , another  form  of  the  same  word.]  To 
loiter  or  lounge  about. 

Lowtryng  and  wandryng. 

Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttell  Hous,  p.  11.  ( Halliwell .) 
louteringlyf,  adv.  In  a loitering  or  idle  manner. 

Whosoever  wandreth  about  idely  and  louteringly  is  a 
rogue  or  vagabond,  although  he  beggeth  not. 

M.  Dalton,  Country  Justice  (1620).  ( Nares .) 
loutish  (lou'tish),  a.  [<  lout?  + -igfel.]  Clown- 
ish; awkward;  boorish. 

Loutish,  but  not  ill-looking.  The  Century,  XXVII.  183. 
=Syn.  Churlish,  Clownish,  etc.  See  boorish. 
loutishljr  (lou'tish-li),  adv.  In  a loutish  or 
awkward  manner. 

loutishness  (lou'tish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  loutish  or  awkward;  clownishness, 
loutre  (lo'ter),  n.  [F.,  an  otter,  < L.  lutra,  an 
otter.]  In  her.,  the  otter,  used  as  a bearing, 
loutrin  (lo'trin),  n.  [<  loutre  + -ini.]  An  otter; 

any  animal  of  the  subfamily  Lutrince. 
louver  (lo'ver),  n.  [Also  louvre,  and  formerly 
loover,  lover,  prop,  only  lover;  < ME.  lover,  lovir, 
< OF.  lover,  luver,  lovier,  a louver,  orig.  appar. 
*loer,  < ML.  *lodarium,  neut.  of  adj.  from 
lodia  and  lodium  (used  to  gloss  OF.  lovier), 
a louver:  origin  unknown.  The  explanation 
suggested  by  Minsheu  and  adopted  by  others, 
that  the  E.  word  is  derived  < OF.  louvert,  for 
Vouvert,  the  open  (space),  opening  (see  le  and 
overt),  ignores  the  real  OF.  form  lover,  lovier, 
and  is  quite  untenable.]  If.  A form  of  lan- 
tern or  turret  rising  from  the  roof  of  a hall  or 
other  apartment  in  medieval  domestic  edifices) 
at  first  open  at  the  sides.  Its  original  function  was 
to  supply  an  outlet  for  smoke  from  fires.  After  this  use 
was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  chimneys,  the  lou- 
ver was  inclosed  with  glass. 

It  hath  tworowesof  Pillars  each  ouer  other,  those  upper 
ones  supporting  the  hemisphere,  loouer,  or  steeple,  which 
is  wrought  all  with  Musaike  worke. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  298. 

A loover,  or  tunnell  in  the  roofe  or  top  of  a great  hall  to 
avoid  smoke.  Bant,  Alvearie,  1580.  (Halliwell.) 

For  all  the  issue,  both  of  vent  and  light, 

Came  from  a loover  at  the  tower’s  toppe. 

Death  of  R.  E.  of  Hunt.,  sig.  L 3.  (Nares.) 

2.  A chimney-flue.  [Obsolete  or  Prov.  Eng.] 
There  is  a steppe  declivy  way  lookes  downe, 

Which  to  th’  infernall  kingdome  Orpheus  guides. 
Whose  loover  vapors  breathes. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609).  {Nares.) 

Don  t stop  cowerin’  in  th’  ingle.  . . . Some  day  we’st 
find  as  thou’s  got  drawn  up  th’  lover  wi’  the  draught. 

J essie  Fothergill,  From  Moor  Isles,  i. 

3.  In  arch.,  a long  window-like  opening  closed 
with  broad  slats  sloping  downward  and  out- 
ward. See  abat-vent. 

Ne  lightned  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 

But  with  continuall  candle-light. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  42. 
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Coolers  should  always  be  placed  so  that  the  air  has  free 
access,  and  to  this  end  it  is  usual  to  make  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  containing  them  of  louvres,  which  can  be  opened  as 
may  be  required.  Spons‘  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  400. 

4f.  The  aperture  in  a dove-cote  at  which  the 
bird  enters ; also,  the  dove-cote  itself. 

Like  to  a Cast  of  Falcons  that  pursue 
A flight  of  Pidgeons  through  the  welkin  blew, 
Stooping  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  Louver 
(To  saue  their  liues)  they  hardly  can  recover. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  iL,  The  Vocation. 

louver-board  (lo'ver-bord),  n.  See  louver,  3, 
and  louver-window. 

louvered  (lo'verd),  a.  Furnished  with  a louver; 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a louver:  as,  a lou- 
vered window.  Also  louvred. 

If  “Miner”  will  cut  louvred  openings  ...  in  the  sides 
of  the  tapering  neck  that  connect  his  10  square  feet  fan 
mouth  with  the  20  square  feet  tube.  Engineer,  LXVI.  217. 
Louvered  battens.  See  batten 2. 
louver-holet  (lo'ver-hol),  n.  The  hole  or  vent 
at  the  top  of  a chimney  by  which  the  smoke 
escapes. 

Provide  new  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts, 
And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  my  lady  fly 
Out  of  the  lover-hole. 

Shirley,  Honoria  and  Mammon  (1659).  {Nares.) 

louver-window  (lo'ver-win//do),  n.  A long 
opening  in  a.  belfry-tower,  partially  closed  by 
outward-sloping  slats  or  boards  called  louver- 
boards  (corrupted  into  luffer-  or  lever -boards), 
which  are  so  placed  to  exclude  rain,  While  al- 
lowing the  sound  of  the  bell  to  pass  through. 
See  abat-vent. 
louvre1,  n.  See  louver. 

louvre2  (lo'ver),  n.  [<  F.  Louvre,  the  name  (of 
unknown  origin)  of  a building  in  Paris,  an- 
ciently a royal  castle  or  palace,  now  a national 
museum.]  A fashionable  dance  derived  from 
a favorite  song  of  Louis  XIV. 

As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  closed,  the  princess  said 
softly  to  Harry  in  French,  “ The  Louvre,  sir,  if  you  please.  ” 
This  was  a dance  of  the  newest  fashion. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  99.  {Davies.) 

She  proposed  herself  for  a Louvre;  all  the  men  vowed 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  a dance. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  194. 

lovability  (luv-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  lovable:  see 
-bility.}  Capability  of  being  loved ; possession 
of  qualities  fitted  to  inspire  love;  amiability. 
Also  loveability.  Carlyle. 
lovable1  (luv'a-bl),  a . [ME.  lovable,  lufabyl;  < 
love1  + - able. ] Worthy  of  love ; inviting  love ; 
winning;  amiable.  Also  loveable. 

And  which  been  hool  and  sooth  and  chast  and  rightwys, 
and  lovable  to  yhe.  Wyclif,  Laodisensis,  p.  100. 

“ There  is  something  so  soothing,  so  gentle,  so  indulgent 
about  Mrs.  Percy,  so  loveable."  “ She  is  . . . very  loveable 
— that  is  the  exact  word.”  “ I fear  it  is  not  English,”  said 
Miss  Hauton.  “II  m^rite  bien  l’6tre,”  said  Godfrey. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Patronage,  v.  {Davies.) 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable , 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

lovable2t,  a.  [ME.  lovaUl;  < love2  + -able.) 
Praiseworthy.  Halliwell. 
lovableness  (luv'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
attracting  affection;  lovable  character.  Also 
loveableness. 

Man  for  man,  he  [Wordsworth]  was  infinitely  inferior  to 
Coleridge  for  personal  charm  and  to  Southey  for  general 
loveableness.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  526. 

lovage  (luv'aj),  n.  [Also  (dial.)  loveage,  love- 
aclie  (simulating  lore1),  formerly  livish;  < ME. 
loveache  (=  D.  lavas),  < OF.  luvesche,  levesche, 
F.  livdche  = Sp.  ligustico  = Pg.  Kgustico  = It. 
levistico,  libistico  (ML.  lubesticum,  libisticum,  le- 
visticum  (>  AS.  lufestice,  appar.  simulating  lufu, 
love)  = MLG.  lubbestock  = OHG.  lubestecco,  lu- 
bistechal,  MHG.  lubstickel,  lubisteche,  liibesteche 
(simulating  OHG.  luppi,  MHG.  liippe= AS.  lybb, 
poison),  liebstuchel,  G.  liebstockel  (simulating 
Hebe,  love)  = Pol.  lubszczyk,  lubczyk,  lubistele  = 
Bohem.  libechek,  Ubchek  = Russ,  lubistoku  = 
Lith.  lipshtukas,  lubistos  = Lett,  lupstaga  = 
Hung,  lestvan,  levistikom)  (=  Turk,  logostekon,  < 
Gr.  XiyvoriuAv),  < L.  ligusticum,  lovage,  prop, 
neut.  of  Ligusticus,  belonging  to  Liguria,  < Li- 
guria, Liguria:  see  Ligusticum,  Ligurian .]  1. 

The  umbelliferous  plant  Levisticum  Levisticum, 
a native  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe,  cul- 
tivated in  old  gardens.  This  is  the  lovage  of 
the  older  books.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Italian  or  garden  lovage. — 2.  Another  plant 
of  the  same  family,  Ligusticum  Scoticum,  often 
called  Scotch  lovage.  The  name  extends  also 
to  other  species  of  the  genus. 
love1  (luv),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  loved,  ppr.  loving. 
[Also  dial.  (Sc.)  lu ve,  loo ; < ME.  loven,  luven, 
lovien,  luvien,  < AS.  lufian,  leofian  (with  short 
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vowel,  depending  on  the  noun  lufu,  love),  orig. 
*leofian  = OFries.  liavia,  luvia,  levia  = D.  lieven 
= MLG.  leven,  LG.  leven  = OHG.  liubon,  liupon, 
MHG.  G.  lieben,  love ; akin  to  AS.  ledf  = Goth. 
Hubs,  etc.,  dear,  lief,  \ Teut.  V lub,  be  pleasing, 
= L.  libet,  lubet,  it  pleases,  = OBulg.  liubiti, 
love  ( liubu , dear),  = Bohem.  lubiti,  libiti  = Russ. 
liubiti,  love,  = Lith.  lubju,  long,  = Skt.  lubh, 
desire:  see  love 1,  n.,  love2,  lief,  believe,  leave2, 
liberal,  liberty,  etc.]  I .trans.  1.  Toregardwith 
a strong  feeling  of  affection;  hold  dear;  have 
a strong  regard  for. 

Thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  Mat.  xxii.  37. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Mat.  xxii.  39. 

A maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love.  Wordsworth,  Lucy. 

2.  Specifically,  to  regard  (one  of  the  opposite 
sex)  with  the  admiration  and  devotion  charac- 
teristic of  the  sexual  relation ; be  in  love  with. 

The  lady  made  grete  ioye  of  the  kynge,  for  she  wende 
verily  it  hadde  ben  the  Duke  hir  lorde,  that  she  loved  moche 
with  a trewe  herte.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  77. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

An’  love  but  her  for  ever. 

Burns,  Bonnie  Lesley. 

3.  To  have  a strong  liking,  craving,  or  appetite 
for;  like;  take  pleasure  in;  delight  in:  followed 
by  a noun  or  an  infinitive. 

Lordis ! if  ge  3our  Astate  and  honour 
Loven,  flemyth  this  vicious  errour  ! 

Books  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  107. 
I love  a fat  goose  as  I love  allegiance. 

Fletcher,  Beggars’  Bush,  iv.  5. 

What  a man  actually  loves , this  he  proposes  to  himself, 
and  strives  to  attain. 

Swedenborg,  Christian  Psychol,  (tr.  by  Gorman),  p.  96. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I so  much  love  to  fre- 
quent as  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Addison,  The  Royal  Exchange. 

4.  To  caress;  show  affection  by  caresses:  a 
childish  use  of  the  word. 

He  climbed  often  into  her  lap,  and,  putting  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  loved  her  with  his  cheek  against  hers,  and 
with  all  his  little  heart.  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXIX.  271. 

To  love  one’s  love  with  an  A,  B,  etc.,  a formula  used  in 
redeeming  forfeits. 

For  these  you  play  at  purposes. 

And  love  your  loves  with  As  and  Bs; 

For  these,  at  Beast  and  Ombre  woo, 

And  play  for  love  and  money  too. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  L 1007. 

I’ll  give  you  a clue  to  my  trade,  in  a game  of  forfeits.  I 
love  my  love  with  a B because  she’s  Beautiful ; I hate  my 
love  with  a B because  she’s  Brazen  ; I took  her  to  the  sign 
of  the  Blue  Boar,  and  I treated  her  with  Bonnets;  her 
name’s  Bouncer,  and  she  lives  in  Bedlam. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iL  L 

n.  intrans.  To  have  strong  affection;  espe- 
cially, to  be  passionately  attached  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

But  since  thou  lovest,  love  still  and  thrive  therein, 

Even  as  I would  when  I to  love  begin. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  9. 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

^ Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxvii. 

love1  (lnv),  n.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  luve;  < ME.  love, 
luve,  < AS.  lufu,  life  (=  MLG.  leve  = OHG.  liubi, 
liupi , liupa,  MHG.  G.  Hebe;  cf.  OFries.  liafte , 
NFries.  Ijeafde  = D.  liefde),  love,  < lufian , love: 
see  love1,  v.}  1 . The  principle  of  sympathetic  or 
pleasurable  attraction  in  sentient  and  thinking 
beings ; that  feeling  of  predilection  or  solicitude 
for,  or  delight  in,  certain  individuals  or  classes, 
principles,  qualities,  or  things,  which  excites  a 
strong  desire  or  craving  for  the  welfare,  com- 
panionship, possession,  enjoyment,  or  promo- 
tion of  its  object  or  objects ; the  yearning  de- 
sire (whether  right  or  perverted)  for  what  is 
thought  to  be  best  in  any  relation  or  from  any 
point  of  view.  In  its  purest  and  most  universal  form, 
love  is  regarded  in  the  highest  conception  of  God  as  the 
essence  of  divinity. 

Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a love  to  our  own  counsels. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.  John  xv.  13. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  1 Tim.  vi.  10. 
We  render  you  our  loves,  sir, 

The  best  wealth  we  bring  home. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 

Any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has  of  the  de- 
light which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to  produce 
in  him  has  the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a man  de- 
clares in  autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  spring, 
when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more 
but  that  the  taste  of  grapes  delights  him : let  an  altera- 
tion of  health  or  constitution  destroy  the  delight  of  their 
taste,  and  he  can  then  be  said  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  4. 
2.  Intimate  personal  affection  between  indi- 
viduals of  opposite  sex  capable  of  intermar- 
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riage ; the  emotional  incentive  to  and  normal 
basis  of  conjugal  union:  as,  to  be  in  love;  to 
marry  for  love. 

And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel;  and  they 
seemed  unto  him  but  a few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her. 

Gen.  xxix.  20. 

But  had  I wist,  before  I kiss’d, 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

I’d  lock’d  my  heart  in  a case  of  gold, 

And  pin’d  it  with  a silver  pin. 

Waly,  Waly,  but  Love  be  Bonny  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV . 134). 
It’s  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love, 

Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.  Old  song. 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  750. 

Fond  love , the  gentle  vow,  ithe  gay  desire, 

The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  249. 

3.  A beloved  person;  an  object  of  affectionate 
interest,  as  a sweetheart  or  a husband  or  wife : 
often  also  used  in  address  as  a term  of  endear- 
ment. 

She  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  867. 
They  [the  Virginia  Indians]  would  haue  beards,  but  that 
they  pluck  away  the  haires ; they  haue  one  wife,  many 
loues.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  768. 

What  they  could  my  words  expressed, 

O my  love,  my  all,  my  one ! 

Singing  helped  the  verses  best. 

Browning,  Serenade  at  the  Villa. 

4.  [i cap .]  A personification  of  the  passion  of 
love;  sexual  attraction  imagined  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  external  to  its  subject : applied 
especially  to  Cupid  (more  properly  Amor)  or 
Eros,  the  classical  god  of  love,  and  more  rarely 
to  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love. 

Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 

He  might  be  buried  in  a tomb  so  simple. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  243. 
All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.  Coleridge,  Love. 

5.  An  embodiment  or  arepresentation  of  Cupid; 
one  of  a class  of  beings  poetically  imagined  as 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  lovers,  and  depicted 
as  winged  boys. 

I mote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncing  sight, 
Legions  of  laves  with  little  wings  did  fiy. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  xvi. 

6.  Gratification  of  a sexual  passion  or  desire, 
as  in  an  illicit  relation. 

Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  until  the  morning. 

Prov.  vii.  18. 

7f.  Akindness;  something  done  in  token  of  love. 

What  good  love  may  I perform  for  you? 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  1.  49. 

8f.  A thin  silk  stuff.  One  variety,  soft  and  trans- 
lucent, was  used  for  veils.  See  love-ribbon . — 9. 
In  some  games,  nothing : a term  indicating  that 
no  points  have  been  scored:  as,  the  game  was 
two,  love  (that  is,  two  points  on  one  side  and 
nothing  on  the  other);  love  all  (all  the  players 
have  failed  to  score).— 10.  An  old  game  in 
which  one  holds  up  one  or  more  fingers,  and 
another,  without  looking,  guesses  at  the  num- 
ber. Davies. 

The  countrymen’s  play  of  holding  up  our  fingers  (dimica- 
tione  digitorum,  i.  e.  the  play  of  love). 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  159. 

11.  The  plant  Clematis  Vilalba , the  virgin’s- 
bo wer  or  traveler* s-joy — Cupboard  love.  See  cup- 
board. — Family  of  Love.  See  Familist,  1.— For  aU 
lovest,  or  of  all  lovest  [a  universalized  form  of  “ for 
the  love  of  God,”  “of  heaven,”  etc.],  by  all  means. 

Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 

Speak,  of  all  loves ! I swoon  almost  with  fear. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  153. 
And  said,  Sir,  for  all  loves, 

Let  me  thy  prisoneres  seen. 

Sir  Ferumbras.  ( Halliwell , under  all-loves.) 
For  love,  out  of  affectionate  consideration ; hence,  for 
nothing ; without  compensation  or  payment. — For  love 
or  money,  by  any  means ; in  any  way.— Free  love.  See 
free. — In  love,  imbued  with  affection,  especially  sexual 
affection ; enamored. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  be- 
lieving old  signs : a’  brushes  his  hat  o’  mornings. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.  40. 
Labor  of  love,  any  work  done  or  task  performed  with 
eager  willingness,  either  from  fondness  for  the  work  itself 
or  from  regard  entertained  toward  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  done. — Love  of  benevolence  or  friendship.  See  be- 
nevolence.— Love  of  complacency.  See  love  ofbei levo- 
lence.— Natural  love,  a natural  appetite  or  inclination 
which  is  common  to  animals  and  plants.— Sensitive  love, 
a love  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.—  There’s 
no  love  lost  between  them,  they  have  no  liking  for 
each  other. 

There  was  not  a great  deal  of  love  lost  between  Will  and 
his  half-sister.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xvii. 
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To  love  one’s  love  with  an  A,  B,  etc.  See  love*,  v.  t.— 
To  make  love  to,  to  profess  affection  for  (one  of  the  op- 
posite sex);  strive  to  win  the  affection  of. — To  play  for 
love,  to  play  a game,  as  at  cards,  without  stakes.  =Syn. 

1 and  2.  Love,  Liking,  Predilection,  Attachment,  Affection, 
Fondness , Devotion;  friendship,  kindness,  tenderness,  de- 
light, partiality,  charity  (theological).  As  between  per- 
sons, love  is  the  most  general  of  these  words,  covering  much 
the  widest  range,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind.  Liking  is 
the  weakest.  Predilection  goes  a little  further,  but  is  only 
a preparatory  liking  or  readiness  to  love.  Attachment  has 
much  of  the  notion  implied  in  its  derivation ; it  is  a love 
that  binds  one  to  another,  an  unwillingness  to  be  separated. 
Affection  is  generally  a regulated  and  conscious  love  or  at- 
tachment; it  goes  deeper  than  attachment.  Attachment 
and  especially  affection  are  often  the  refined  and  mellowed 
fruit  of  the  passion  of  love.  Fondness,  originally  a fool- 
ish tenderness,  is  not  yet  altogether  redeemed  from  that 
idea ; it  may  be  an  unreasoning  and  doting  attachment, 
and  is  never  very  high  in  quality.  Devotion  is  a sort  of 
consecration  or  dedication  to  the  object  of  one’s  feeling, 
an  intense  loyalty,  as  to  a superior— a constant  service. 
See  esteem. 

love2t,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  loven , lovien , < AS.  lofian , 
praise,  value,  appraise  (=  OS.  lobhdn  = OHG. 
lobon,  loben,  MHG.  G.  loben  = Icel.  lofa  = Sw. 
lofva  = Dan.  love,  •praise);  ef.  lof,  n.,  praise; 
akin  to  lufian,  love,  leof.  dear,  etc.,  < Teut.  \/ 
lub, be  pleasing:  see  love t,  lief,  leaved,  furlough.'] 

1.  To  praise;  commend. 

A1  loued  thai  god,  with  ioyful  mode, 

And  saynt  elyn  scho  bare  the  rode. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  95. 

2.  To  praise  as  of  value ; prize;  set  a price  on. 
The  sullere  [seller]  loveth  his  thing  dere. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  213. 

I love,  as  a chapman  loveth  his  ware  that  he  wyll  sell. 
Je  fais.  Come,  of  hewe  moche  love  you  it  at : sus  combien 
le  faictez  vous?  I love  you  it  nat  so  dere  as  it  coste  me; 

I wolde  be  gladde  to  bye  some  ware  of  you,  but  you  love 
all  thynges  to  dere.  Palsgrave. 

loveability,  loveable,  etc.  See  lovability,  etc. 
love-affair  (luv'a-far//),  n.  A special  experi- 
ence of  love ; the  sum  of  the  incidents  having 
to  do  with  being  in  love  with  any  person. 

Confer  at  large 

Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  254. 

love-apple  (luv'ap"l),  n.  An  old  name  of  the 
common  tomato,  Lycopersicon  Lycopersicum. 
love-bagt,  n.  A charm  to  procure  love.  Nares. 
Another  ask’t  me,  who  was  somewhat  bolder. 
Whether  I wore  a love-bagge  on  my  shoulder? 

Musarum  Delicice  (1656). 

love-bird  (luv'berd),  n.  A little  parrot  or  par- 
rakeet,  remarkable  for  the  affection  it  shows  for 
its  mate.  Many  species  of  different  genera  have  this 
trait.  They  are  all  of  diminutive  size.  The  American 
love-birds  belong  to  the  genus  Psittacula,  and  some  of 
them  have  also  been  called  Agapornis.  They  are  such  as 
P.  passerina,  with  several  related  species  or  varieties,  and 
P.  purpurata.  The  true  love-birds  belong  to  the  restrict- 
ed genus  Agapornis,  all  of  which  are  African.  They  are 
such  as  A.  cana,  A.  puLlaria,  and  A.  swinderniana.  (See 
cut  under  Agapomiis.)  The  most  familiar  of  these  is  A. 
jndlaria,  scarcely  7 inches  long,  bright-green  with  a rose- 
red  face  and  throat,  coralline  bill,  gray  feet,  and  shortround- 
ed  tail,  which  when  spread  shows  a red  field  bordered 
with  a subterminal  bar  of  black.  It  thrives  on  canary-seed, 
and  makes  a charming  pet.  Another  group  of  love-birds 
inhabits  the  East  Indian  archipelago.  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia,  and  represents  divisions  of  the  genus  Psittacula 
(in  a large  sense)  called  Cydopsitta  and  Psittinus.  Such  are 
C.  diophthalma  of  the  Aru  Islands,  P.  malaccensis,  etc.  The 
most  diminutive  of  parrots,  Nasiterna  pygmcea,  belongs  to 
the  same  group  as  the  last.  Also  love-parrakeet,  love-parrot. 

love-broker  (luv'bro^ker),  n.  One  wlio  acts  as 
agent  between  lovers.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2.  39. 
love-causet  (luv'kaz),  n.  A love-affair.  Shak., 
As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  97. 

love-charm  (luv'charm),  n.  A charm  by  which 
love  was  supposed  to  be  excited;  a philter, 
love-child  (luv'child),  n.  A child  of  illicit  love ; 
a bastard.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

love-dart  (luv'dart),  n.  An  organ  of  many 
pulmonate  or  terrestrial  gastropods,  as  snails: 
technically  called  spiculum  amoris.  See  the 
quotation. 

A curious  organ  is  a pyriform  muscular  sac,  containing 
one  or  two  slender  conical  styles,  which  can  be  thrust  out 
through  the  aperture  of  the  sac ; they  are  found  in  certain 
snails,  and  with  them  they  pierce  each  other’s  skin.  They 
are  known  as  love-darts.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  166. 

love-dayt  (luv'da),  n . [<  ME.  love  day  ; < love 1 
+ day. *]  A day  appointed  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  neighbors  by 
arbitration ; a day  for  reconciliation. 

Mo  love-dayes  and  acordes 
Then  on  in  strum  entes  ben  cordes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  695. 
This  day  shall  be  a love-day , Tamora. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1.  491. 

love-drinkt  (luv'dringk),  ».  A drink  to  excite 
love  ; a philter  or  love-potion, 
love-favor  (luv'fa^vor),  n.  Something  given 
to  be  worn  in  token  of  love. 

Deck’d  with  love-favors.  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 


love-letter 

love-feast  (luv'f  est),  n.  1 . Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  a meal  eaten  in  token  of  brotherly 
love  and  charity,  originally  in  connection  with 
the  holy  communion,  and  having  in  common 
with  it  the  name  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  See 
agape2,  1. — 2.  An  analogous  service  held  at  in- 
tervals by  some  religious  denominations,  as  the 
Moravians,  the  Methodists,  and  some  German 
Baptists.  The  provision  is  usually  very  simple,  consist- 
ing  of  bread  and  water,  sometimes  with  tea  and  coffee. 
Singing  and  the  interchange  of  religious  experience  ac- 
company the  repast. 

love-featt  (luv'fet),  n.  A deed  or  act  of  love; 
a wooing. 

Every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  123. 

love-flower  (biv'flou,/6r),  n.  A plant  of  the  ge- 
+ nus  Tulbagliia.  Also  called  African  lily. 
love-grass  (luv'gras),  n.  A grass  of  the  genus 
Eragrostis. 

love-in-a-mist  (luv'in-a-mist'),  n.  The  fennel- 
flower, Nigella  Damascena.  Also  called  devil- 
in-a-bush. — West  Indian  love-in-a-mist,  one  of  the 
passion-flowers,  Passiflara  feetida. 

love-in-a-puzzle  (luv'in-a-puzT),  n.  Same  as 
love-in-a-mist. 

love-in-idleness  (luv'in-i'dl-nes),  n.  The  plant 

Viola  tricolor,  the  heart’s-ease. 

Yet  mark’d  I where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell; 

It  fell  upon  a little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  168. 

love-juicet  (luv'jos),  n.  In  the  quotation,  the 
juice  of  the  flower  love-in-idleness,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  sleeping  eyes  was  supposed 
to  cause  love  for  the  first  living  object  seen 
after  awaking. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch’d  the  Athenian’s  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I did  bid  thee  do? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  37. 

love-knot  (luv'not),  n.  [<  ME.  loveknotte;  < 
love 1 + knot1.']  1.  A knot  tied  as  a symbol  of 
loyalty  in  love;  a true-lovers’  knot. 

Another  divinatory  method  employed  by  love-sick  maid- 
ens is  to  sleep  in  a county  in  which  they  do  not  usually 
reside,  and  to  knit  the  left  garter  round  the  right  leg 
stocking,  leaving  the  other  garter  and  stocking  untouched. 

. . . And  if  spells  fail  not,  he  [the  future  husband]  will 
appear  in  a dream  with  the  insignia  of  his  profession. 
Gay  gives  a classical  example  of  tying  th e love-knot,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  a lover  in  his  passion. 

Hampson,  Medii  iEvi  Kalendarium,  I.  151. 

2.  A knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  given  or  worn  as  a 
sign  of  loyalty  or  affection,  or  as  a decoration. 
“What  is  holychurche,  frend ? ” quoth  ich.  “ Charite,”  he 
seyde, 

“ Lyf,  and  Loue,  and  Leaute  in  o by-leyue  and  lawe, 

A loue-knotte  of  leaute  and  of  leel  by-leyue.  ” 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviiL  127. 
Leg  and  arm  with  love-kndts  gay, 

About  me  leap’d  and  laugh’d 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 

My  love-knot  on  his  spear ! 

Whittier,  The  Hero. 

Lovelf  (luv'el),  n.  [<  ME.  lovel,  < OF.  lovel , 
louvel,  louveau,  < ML.  lupellus,  a young  wolf, 
dim.  of  L.  lupus  (>  F.  loup ),  a wolf:  see  lupus. 
The  word  lovel  remains  as  the  surname  Lovel.] 
Wolf : a common  name  formerly  for  a dog. 

According  to  Stowe,  p.  847,  William  Collingbome  was 
executed  in  1484  for  writing  the  following  couplet  on  the 
king’s  ministers : 

“ The  Ratte,  the  Catte,  and  Lovell  our  dogge 
Rule  all  England  under  the  hogge.”  HaUiweU. 

lovelace1!,  n.  [ME.  lujlace;  < love1  + lace.]  A 
love-knot ; a love-token. 

Thus,  quen  pryde  schal  me  pryk,  for  prowes  of  armes, 
The  loke  to  this  luf  lace  schal  lethe  my  hert. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2438. 

Lovelace2  (luv'las),  n.  [So  called  after  Love- 
lace, the  hero  of  Richardson’s  novel  “ Clarissa 
Harlowe.”]  A fine-mannered  libertine ; a rak- 
ish but  agreeable  man  of  the  world, 
love-lasst  (luv'las),  n.  A sweetheart. 

So  soone  as  Tython’s  love-lasse  gan  display 
Her  opall  colours  in  her  eastern  throne. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  776. 

loveless  (luv'les),  a.  [<  love 1 + -less.]  1.  Void 
of  love ; unloving ; wanting  tenderness  or  kind- 
ness. 

Eight  years  of  loveless  and  uncongenial  union. 

The  American,  VI.  283. 

2t.  Not  loved;  not  attracting  love;  unlovable. 

These  are  ill-favoured  to  see  to ; and  yet,  as  loveless  as 
they  be,  they  are  not  without  some  medicinable  virtue|. 

Holland. 

love-letter  (luvTet//rer),  n.  A letter  professing 
love ; a letter  of  courtship ; a billet-doux. 


love-lies-bleeding 

love-lies-bleeding  (luv 'liz-ble' ding),  n.  A 

name  of  the  red  amaranths,  Amaranthus  cauda- 

tus  and  A.  tricolor,  with  crimson  spikes  and  - - — 

(sometimes)  foliage,  and  small  annual  roots.  lovely2!,  a.  [<  ME.  lovely,  praiseworthy  ;<  love2 
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Ligt  lufiych  adoun,  & lenge,  I the  praye, 

& quat  so  thy  wylle  is,  we  schal  wyt  after. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1 254 


Bot  syr  Arthure  onone  ayeres  ther-aftyre 
Ewyne  to  the  Emperour,  with  honourable  kyngis ; 

^au8hte  hym  upe  fulle  lovelyly  with  lordliehe  knyghttez 
And  ledde  hyme  to  the  layere,  tliare  the  kyng  lygges. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2293. 

loveliness  (luv'li-nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing lovely ; mental  or  physical  attractiveness ; 
capability  of  exciting  love  or  strong  admiration: 
as,  female  loveliness ; the  loveliness  of  the  rose. 

Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  i. 

In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xxxvi. 

=Syn.  See  lovely  i and  beautiful. 
loveling  (luv'ling),  n.  [<  love  1 -f  - Ungl .]  A 
little  love;  a beloved  or  lovable  being. 

These  frolike  louelings  fraighted  nests  doe  make. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

love-lock  (luvTok),  n.  1 . Formerly,  a long  and 
flowing  lock  on  a man’s  head  dressed  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  hair,  curled  or  tied  with 
a ribbon,  sometimes  with  several  bows,  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  neck  and  in 
^0  shoulder,  it  was  usual  to  wear  but  one, 
ana  tnis  was  the  mark  of  a man  of  careful  and  elegant* 
dress  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  some  instances  two  were  worn,  one  on  each  side.  Also 
called  French  lock. 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  Will  you  have 
your  love-locks  wreathed  with  a silken  twist,  or  shaggy  to 
fall  on  your  shoulders?  Lyly,  Midas,  iii.  2. 

2.  Now,  a separate  lock  hanging  conspicuously 
on  the  head  of  either  a man  or  a woman. 

Her  hair  . . escaped  in  one  vagrant  lovelock , perfectly 

curled,  that  dropped  over  her  left  shoulder. 

IF ilkie  Collins,  Armadale,  II.  234. 
love-lorn  flu  v' lorn),  a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  love ; 
forlorn,  pining,  or  suffering  from  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  234. 

love-lornness  (luv'16rn''/nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  love-lorn.  [Bare.] 

It  was  the  story  of  that  fair  Gostanza  who  in  her  love-lorn- 
ness  desired  to  live  no  longer.  George  Eliot,  Romola,  lxi. 

lovely1  (luv'li),  a.  [<  ME.  lovely,  luvelich,  lufU, 

< AS.  lu-flic,  lovely,  < lufu,  love:  see  love l,  n., 
and  -Jyi.  The  AS.  ledflic,  dear,  pleasant  (=  OS.  lover2f,  n 
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The  common  goosegrass 
Aparine. 

love-match  (luv'mach),  n.  A marriage  founded 
upon  love;  a marriage  into  which  convenience, 
money  considerations,  etc.,  do  not  enter, 
lovemongert  (luv'mung//g6r),  «.  [<  love  1 -f 
monger.X  One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love;  a 
go-between  in  courtship.  [Rare.] 

Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest  skilfully 

T T T i.-  v 


low 

ble,  < lufu,  love:  see  love 1,  n.,  and  -some.]  1. 
Lovely;  winsome. 

TT  0 lufsom  lady  bryghte, 

How  have  ye  faren  syn  that  ye  were  heere  ? 

Chaucer , Troilus,  v.  465. 
One  praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 

Tennyson,  The  Beggar  Maid. 
2.  Loving;  manifesting  love  or  affection. 

The  thousand  bright-leaved  shrubs  that  twined  their 
arms  together  in  lovesome  tangles.  Kinglake,  Eothen,  vii. 

lovesomely  (luv'sum-li),  adv.  Lovingly. 

Sae  Rosmer  took  her  sister-son. 

Set  him  upon  his  knee ; 

He  clappit  him  sae  Iwifsomely, 

He  turned  baith  blue  and  blae. 

Rosmer  Uafmand  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  256). 


love-tickf  (luv'tik),  n.  A love-tap. 

Lord,  if  the  peevish  infant  fights  and  flies 
With  unpar’d  weapons  at  his  mothers  eyes. 

Her  frowns  (half  mix’d  with  smiles)  may  chance  to  show 
An  angry  love-tick  on  his  arm,  or  so. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  6. 


a iwjiiij,  utJcti.,  pieasani  xwcx  t»  u.  aii  ousoiete  iorm  ot  louver, 

lioflik,  Uoblik  - OPries.  liaflik,  NFries.  Ijeaflyck  lover3!,  «•  An  obsolete  comparative  of  lief. 

= D.hefelijk.  = OHG.  liublih,  liuplih,  MHG.  Hep-  lovered  (luv'erd),  a.  [<  toner1  + -ed^A  Pro- 
lich,  G.  lieblich,  lovely,  = Dan.  Sw.  liflig,  pleas-  vided  with  or  having  a lover, 
f”)*!  ~ Ooth.  liubaleiics,  lovely),  is  a diff.  word,  < Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover’df 
leof,  E . lief,  dear,  + -lie,  E.  -ly  1.]  1.  Fitted  to  Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  320. 

excite  love  or  emotion;  possessing  or  charae-  love-ribbon  (luv'rib"on),  n.  A narrow  gauze 
tenzed  by  engaging  qualities ; lovable ; attrac-  ribbon  with  satin  stripes, 
tive;  charming:  as,  a lovely  woman;  a lovely  loverly  (luv'er-li),  a.  [<  lover  + -hu l.]  Like  a 
view;  a lovely  dress.  lover;  suitable  for  a lover;  lover-like.  [Rare.] 

Said  the  chief  abruptly,  “I  want  only  herself.”  ...  A 
very  loverly  way  of  speaking. 

George  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  300. 

loveryf  (lo'ver-i),  n.  Same  as  louver . 

For  now  he  makes  no  count  of  perjuries. 

Hath  drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  loveries, 
Glased  his  braided  ware,  cogs,  sweares,  and  lies. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ii.  5. 
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Loven’s  larva.  See  larva.  ’ J ’ ’’  U‘  ’ * ^?ve'sonS  (luv'sdng),  n.  A song  expressive  of 

love-parrakeet (luv'par" a-ket), n.  Alove-bird.  l I™6 LS ,a™at,or>'  I»oera- 
love-parrot  (luv'par"ot),'ii.  A love-bird.  We"ouftVl1UV'  S-P+e^’  f sPeJ1.to  mdaee  love, 
love-plant  (luv'plant),  n.  1.  A name  of  the  Sf/  SU*)’  CourtshlP;  solicitation 
showy  South  African  portulacaceous  plants  of  1 unlon  111 ^marriage, 
the  genus  TelepMastrum,  common  in  cultiva-  Cloten,  whose  fore-swif  hath  been  to  me 

tion. — 2.  The  Victorian  blue  creeper,  Come-  w n “ 1 ^ehne-iili’1S6- 
sperma  volubile,  an  evergreen  twining  plant  of  10Ve’taP  (luv  taP)j  »•  A slight  blow  given  as  a 
Australia.  caress. 

love-potion  (luv' po^shon),  n.  A potion  or 
draught  designed  to  excite  love ; a philter. 

We  waste  our  best  years  in  distilling  the  sweetest  flow- 
ers  of  life  into  love-potions.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  9. 

0uv,<-r)!  n-  [Also  dial,  or  obs.  lovyer;  < , , , ,,  N 

ME.  lover,  lovyere,  lufer,  < loven,  lovien,  love : see  love-token  (luv  to^kn),  n.  A gift  in  memory 
tore1  and  -er\  -ier\  -yer.X  1.  One  who  loves;  , or  as  a S’S"  of  love. 

one  who  has  a feeling  of  love  or  earnest  liking  love-tootht  (luv'toth),  it.  An  inclination  to  love, 
for  any  person  or  thing ; a zealous  admirer:  as,  , Bfleeve  me,  Philautus,  I am  now  old,  yet  have  I in  mj 
a lover  of  good  men  or  of  Christianity;  a lover  “ ° 
of  books  or  of  science ; a lover  of  wine. 

Thus  ihesus  crist  harewide  helle, 

And  ledde  hise  louers  to  paradijs. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 

He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop’s. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1.  104. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  is  enamored ; a person 

in  love:  now  used  in  the  singular  almost  ex-  vnapman,  ±n 

clusively  of  the  man,  though  formerly  also  of  love-worthy  (luv'wer//3Tri) 
the  woman,  while  the  plural  is  still  commonly  to  inspire  love, 

used  of  both:  as,  a torerand  his  sweetheart;  a 

pair  of  lovers . 

If  I freely  may  discover 
What  would  please  me  in  a lover, 

I would  have  her  fair  and  witty. 

B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

Where  is  Mark  Antony? 

The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I rode  sublime 
On  Fortune’s  neck.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

An  obsolete  form  of  louver. 


Lovely  or  able  to  be  lovyd,  amabilis,  diligibilis. 

Prompt.  Parv. 

A lusty  ladde,  a stately  man  to  see,  . . . 

Beganne  to  woo  my  sister,  not  for  wealth, 

But  for  hir  face  was  louely  to  beholde. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  51. 
Mir.  Can  you  love  a man  ? 

Lil.  Yes,  if  the  man  be  lovely, 

That  is,  be  honest,  modest. 


- ~ ^ j.  a,iii  iiuw  uiu,  j'cu  nave  a iii  my 

head  a love-tooth.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England. 

love-tree  (luv'tre),  n.  The  Judas-tree,  Cercis 
Siliquastrum. 

love-trout  (luv'trout),  n.  The  pilchard. 

It  has  been  termed  a love  trout  when  impressed  on  a 
token  struck  at  Love  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Day. 

love-worth  (luv' werth),  n.  Worthiness  of  love. 

Homer  for  himself  should  he  beiov’d, 

Who  ev’ry  sort  of  love-worth  did  contain. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  To  the  Reader,  1.  73. 

a.  Lovable ; fitted 

loving1  (luv'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Feeling  love  or  ten- 
der regard;  affectionate:  as,  a loving  friend.— 
2.  Expressing  or  manifesting  love  or  kindness: 
as,_  loving  words ; a loving  caress. 
loving2!,  n.  [ME.  lovynge,  < AS.  lof-mig,  prais- 
ing appraising,  verbal  n.  of  lofian,  praise:  see 
love 2,  i\]  Praise ; honor. 

For  to  Wynne  me  loveyng 
Bothe  of  emperowre  and  of  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  162.  ( Ualliwell .) 

loving-CUp  (luv'ing-kup),  n.  A wine-cup  in- 
tended for  several  persons  to  drink  from  and 
to  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  commonly 
made  with  several  handles.  S es  parting-cup. 
loving-kindness  (luv'ing-kind'nes),  n.  Kind- 
ness which  springs  from  and  manifests  personal 
love : used  in  Scripture  to  describe  God’s  favor 
to  his  people. 

My  loving-kindness  will  I not  utterly  take  from  him. 

Ps.  lxxxix.  33. 


lovingly  (luv'ing-li),  adv.  With  love  or  affec- 
tion ; affectionately. 

lovingness  (luv'ing-nes),  n.  A loving  manner; 
affectionate  bearing  or  conduct. 

The  only  two  bands  of  good-will,  loveliness  and  loving. 

,,,  . m.iiii,;,  ii. ness-  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  it 

FMeher,  Wildgoose  chase,  i.  3.  love-scene  (luv'sen),  n.  A marked  exhibition  lovyer  (luy'yisr),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

Iff  tOVP./.I.P.T  P.fln  np  fnn  riel  1 ^ • i • 7 1 . — 


Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  study  household  good. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  232. 

2.  Attractive  to  appetite  or  desire;  enticiner; 
inviting.  [Colloq.] 

Come,  let's  to  supper.  Come,  my  friend  Coridon,  this 
Trout  looks  lovely.  T ~ ^ ' * -- 


of  mutual  love;  an  interview  between  lovers;  form  of  torer1. 
a pictured,  written,  or  acted  representation  of  l°wl  Q?)>  »■  *■ 


such  an  interview. 

“Mind  your  own  work,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband, 
gently.  Circe  resumed  a love-scene  between  Adele  and  the 
r v/wxxwwn,  uxu  tender  format.  Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  i.  9. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  P.  86.  love-shaft  .(luv'shaft),  n.  A shaft  or  dart  of 


3f.  Loving;  tender, 

Many  a lovely  look  on  hem  he  caste. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  L 156. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 

2 Sam  i 23 

Seal  the  title  with  a lovely  kiss! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  iii.  2. 126. 
=Syn.  1.  Amiable,  Lovely  (see  quotation  from  Archbishop 
Trench  under  amiable ) ; Handsome,  Pretty,  etc.  (see  beau- 
Ufid)-,  pleasing,  charming,  fair. 
lovely1  (luv'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  lovely,  luveliche,  luf- 
lych,  < AS.  luflice,  lovely,  < luflic,  a.,  lovely:  see 
lovely !,  a . ] 1.  So  as  to  induce  or  excite  love; 
very  beautifully  or  pleasantly. 

0 thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet. 


2f.  Lovingly;  kindly. 


love;  specifically,  Cupid’s  arrow. 

A certain  aim  he  took 
At  a fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west,  • 

And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  159. 

love-sick  (luv'sik),  a.  1.  Sick  or  languishing  low1  (lo) 
with  love  or  amorous  desire : as,  a love-sick  a mo°- 
swain. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  love-sick  mind, 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iii.  103. 

2.  Expressive  of  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  their  love-sick  ditty  sing.  Dryden. 
love-sickness  (luv'sik,/nes),  n.  Amorous  lan- 
Bmen  si  so  sweet.  guor ; sickness  or  longing  caused  by  love. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2.  68.  lovesome  (luv'sum),  a.  [Also  dial,  loosome,  los- 
som;  < ME.  lufsom,  lufsum,  < AS.  lufsum,  lova- 


Cbaucer. 

— „.  ..  [<  ME.  lowen,  < AS.  hlowan  = 

D.  loeijen  = MLG.  loien,  lugen  = OHG.  hlojan, 
loivan,  MHG.  luogen,  liiewen,  l-iierjen,  liien  = Icel. 
bloa,  bellow,  low;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 
To  utter  the  soft  bellow  peculiar  to  animals  of 
the  cow  kind ; moo. 

I’d  rather  hear  that  cow  to  low, 

Than  ha’e  a’  the  kine  in  Fyvie. 

Andrew  Lammie  (Child’s  Ballads,  n.  196). 

The  sober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young. 

Goldsmith , lies.  Vii.,  1.  ns. 


n.  [<  low 1, «?.]  The  bellow  of  cattle ; 

Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low. 

+ Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4.  48. 

low2  (16),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  lowe,  lough,  louh, 
loh,  loge,  lawe,  lagh,  lah  (not  in  AS.,  and  prob. 
< Seand.);  = OFries.  lege,  lech  = D.  laag  = 
MLG.  lech,  lege  = MI),  laegh,  leegh  = LG.  leg,  lege, 
leech  = Icel.  Idgr  = Sw.  Idg  = Dan.  lav,  low; 
lit. 1 lying’  (low),  from  the  verb,  AS.  liegan  (pret. 
Iteg)  (=  Icel.  liggja,  pret.  pi.  lagu,  etc.),  lie:  see 
lie1.  Cf.  law1  and  toy1,  from  the  same  ult.  source. 


low 

Hence  lower2,  below , etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Lying  or 
being  below  the  general  or  natural  level  or 
plane ; depressed  in  place  or  position ; at  some 
depth  or  distance  downward;  deep:  as,  low 
ground;  a low  valley;  the  lower  regions. 

I . . . shall  set  thee  in  the  low  parts  of  the  earth. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
The  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  883. 

2.  Below  the  usual  standard  of  height ; falling 
below  the  customary  level  or  position : as,  a 
low  bow;  a low  tide  (that  is,  an  ebb-tide  unusu- 
ally depressed) ; low  tide  or  low  water  (used 
absolutely,  without  an  article,  for  the  state  of 
the  tide  or  the  water  at  its  greatest  normal  de- 
pression of  level). 

Giving  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
In  considering  any  tide  we  find,  especially  in  estuaries, 
that  the  interval  from  high  to  low  water  is  longer  than 
that  from  low  to  high  water.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  353. 

3.  Not  high  in  position;  not  far  above  a nat- 
ural or  generally  recognized  plane  or  level : as, 
the  sun  is  low  (that  is,  not  far  above  the  hori- 
zon) ; a bird  of  low  flight ; a low  shelf. 

The  weakness  of  our  ship,  the  badnes  of  our  saylers,  and 
our  ignorance  of  the  coast,  caused  vs  carry  but  a low  sayle. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  105. 
A glimmering  land, 

Lit  with  a low  large  moon. 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 

4.  Not  high  in  upward  extent;  having  little 
vertical  extension;  of  no  great  height;  mod- 
erate or  deficient  in  altitude  or  stature;  not 
lofty:  opposed  to  high,  lofty , and  tall : as,  low 
hills,  plants,  or  trees;  a low  house  or  wall;  a 
man  of  low  stature ; a low  forehead. 

Lenges  all  at  laysere,  and  lokes  one  the  wallys 
Whare  they  ware  laweste  the  ledes  to  assaille. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2430. 
He  was  rather  low  than  tall. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.  1. 
A low , lean,  swarthy  man  is  he. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
Low  knolls 

That  dimpling  died  into  each  other. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5.  Not  high  in  a scale  of  reckoning;  below  the 
usual  rate,  reckoning,  or  value;  moderate; 
meager;  cheap:  as,  low  wages,  rates,  prices;  a 
low  estimate ; wheat  was  low. 

The  salaries  were  too  low  to  afford  even  those  indul- 
gences which  are  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
Europeans  in  a tropical  climate.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

6.  Not  high  in  number ; indicating  or  indicated 
by  a small  number ; expressed  by  numerals  in- 
dicating few:  as,  a low  number;  low  latitudes 
(those  expressed  in  low  numbers,  and  there- 
fore near  the  equator). — 7.  Not  high  in  grade, 
position,  station,  state,  or  account ; of  inferior 
grade;  humble  in  rank;  lowly:  as,  people  of 
low  estate;  the  lower  classes;  the  lower  walks 
of  life. 

Thou  hast  made  him  a little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Ps.  viii.  5. 

Both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together.  Ps.  xlix.  2. 
Why  then  was  this  forbid  ? why,  but  to  awe? 

Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  704. 
8.  Not  high  in  character  or  condition,  (a)  Not 
fuU  or  strong;  lacking  in  fullness,  strength,  or  force; 
weak ; feeble ; depressed  : as,  low  fortune ; low  hopes ; a 
low  pulse  or  state  of  health ; low  spirits  ; his  affairs  are  at 
a low  ebb. 

This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  1.  2. 
Their  sinking  state  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv. 
(b)  Not  haughty  or  proud ; meek ; lowly. 

For  loue  of  her  [their]  lowe  hertis  oure  lorde  hath  them 
graunted 

Here  penaunce  and  her  purgatorie  here  on  this  erthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  104. 
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Low-churchman 


(&)  In  optics , of  slight  refrangibility  (that  is,  having  a low2t  (16),  !J.  K ME  lowen  lawn  Nation  (— 

relatively  great  wave-length).  ..(e)  In  logic,  having  little  = hurnWe 


. _ _ . (c)  In  logic,  having  little 

logical  extension ; narrow ; predicable  of  few  objects,  (d) 
Not  rich  or  hierhlv  seasoned  • TYIain-  simnle-  ac  /mu  Hiof 


tow2,  a.  Cf.  lower2  f\  I,  trans.  1.  To  lower. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowed  from  one-and-twenty 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty  shillings.  Swift. 
2.  To  bring  low;  humble. 

Lawand  thame-selfe  to  the  Sacramentes  of  haly  kyrke. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

Ho  so  . . . 

For  the  loue  of  oure  lorde  loweth  hym  to  be  poure, 

He  shal  haue  an  hundredfolde  of  heuene-ryche  blisse. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  157. 

ii.  intrans.  To  go  low;  descend;  fall. 

Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable, 

And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable; 

For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  loweth. 

Now  stant  vpright,  now  ouerthroweth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 

(6)  Eelatively  grave  in  pitch ; produced  by  rel-  low3  (16),  n.  [Also  dial.  lough,  law ; < ME.  low, 


(e)  Holding  Low-church  views.  See  Low-churchman. 

That  variety  of  evangelical  clergyman  to  which  the  late 
Mr.  Conybeare  gave  the  name  of  “ low  and  slow  ” — a vari- 
ety which,  we  believe,  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  midland 
counties.  Quarterly  Rev.,  Oct.,  1860,  p.  49. 

(/)  In  biol.,  of  lowly,  simple,  or  generalized  structure ; 
not  high  in  the  scale  of  organization ; not  highly  differ- 
entiated or  specialized : as,  low  protozoan  animals ; low 
cryptogamic  plants. 

10.  Of  sounds:  (a)  Not  loud;  gentle;  soft. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

- an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  273. 
The  low  moan  of  an  unknown  sea. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 


Gentle,  and  low- 


atively  slow  vibrations;  depressed;  flat':  op- 
posed to  high. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of 
my  compass.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  383. 

High  and  low.  See  high.—  In  or  for  high  and  lowt. 

See  high. — Low  area,  in  meteor.,  a region  where  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  lower  than  over  the  surrounding 
region.— Low  bass,  soprano,  tenor,  either  a voice  or 
a voice-part  of  one  of  these  varieties  that  extends  to  an  un- 
usually low  pitch,  or  the  lower  of  two  basses,  sopranos, 
tenors,  etc.,  in  a given  piece.—  Low  blast,  in  smelting  and 
other  metaliurgic  operations,  a blast  delivered  to  the  fur- 
nace at  low  pressure,  as  compared  with  the  pressure  of  the 
blast  required  when  the  temperature  of  the  furnace-charge 

annrnaohuofliatYiolti'nn'  nnint  T <\vtrV./.n4.  — ».•  . 


lowe , lawe,  < AS.  hlaw,  hlcew , a hill,  mound,  = 
OS.  hleo  = OHG.  hleo , leo,  MHG.  le  = Goth. 
hlaiw , a mound  (grave) ; perhaps  = L.  clivus , a 
hill,  slope : see  clivous,  acclivity , declivity. ] A 
hill ; a small  eminence ; a mound,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial.  The  word  is  now  only  in  provincial 
use.  It  is  found  as  an  element  of  several  place-names  in 
• low  or  -law,  as  in  Ludlow,  Lammerlaw,  etc. 

No3t  saued  watz  bot  Segor  that  sat  on  a lawe, 

The  thre  ledez  ther-in,  Loth  and  his  degter. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  992. 
I’ve  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low, 

The  midsummer-night  to  see. 

Mary  Uowitt,  Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low. 


[<  tow3,  n.']  To  heap  or  pile  up. 


approaches  the  melting-point.—  Low  boat,  in  sporting,  the 
boat  whose  occupants  kill  the  least  game  or  the  fewest  fish,  low3  (16)  V t 
—Low  carte.  See  cartel— Low  caste.  See  castes  i._  TjnnL,dl  * rTW«r  t?  ' i 
LOW  celebration,  in  the  usage  of  many  Anglican  church-  , [Frov.  ^ng.] 

es,  a celebration  of  the  eucharist  without  music  or  other  10W4  (lou),  n.  [<  ME.  lowe , loglie,  loghe,  < Icel. 

logi  = Sw.  Idga  = Dan.  hie , a fire,  = OHG. 
*loho,  MHG.  G.  lohe  = MLG.  lo , lowe  = OFries. 
loga,  a flame ; akin  to  AS.  leg , lig,  > ME.  leye , 


the  eucharist  without  music  or  other 
adjuncts:  opposed  to  high  celebration.  See  high.— Low 
Church.  See  Low-church,  and  Episcopal  Church,  under 
episcopal.— Low  color.  See  color. — Low  comedian, 
an  actor  of  farcical  comic  parts.— Low  Countries,  the 
Netherlands.— Low  dawn.  See  dawn—  Low  Dutch!  See 
Dutch,  5.— Low  embroidery,  embroidery  which  is  not  in 
high  relief  or  padded,  and  is  without  flies  or  applications. 
— Lower  case.  See  case 2, 6.—  Lower  Chalk,  in  geol.,  the 
name  given  to  a member  of  the  Chalk  formation,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  flints  and  by  the  superior 
hardness  of  the  chalk,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  build- 
ing-stone.—Lower  criticism,  culmination,  house,  etc. 
Seethe  nouns.— Lower  Empire,  a name  sometimes  given 


leie,  etc.,  a fire  (see  lay 8);  from  the  root,  *luh, 
of  lights,  etc.:  see  light *.]  Flame;  fire;  blaze. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

His  ene  flammet  as  the  fire,  or  a fuerse  low. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5532. 
There  sat  a bottle  in  a bole 
Beyont  the  ingle  lowe. 


. ..  t,  ..  . ■%. — » o Burns,  The  Weary  Pund  o’  Tow. 

to  the  Byzantine  empire.— Lower  greensand,  in  Eng.  1aw4  ,,  . r/  y . _ . 

geol.,  a division  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  It  lies  between  A0W  0°u),  V.  1.  [<  ME.  lowen , flame ; < tow4,  w.] 
the  Gault  and  the  Wealden.  In  the  south  of  England  it  To  flame;  blaze.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and 
consists  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  and  is  in  Scotch.] 

part  fluviatile  and  in  part  marine.  In  the  northern  coun-  ’ a vast  unbottom’d  boundless 

ties  it  is  exclusively  marine.  It  is  generally  considered  Jfflrd  foutftoS brSane  P ’ 

as  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Neocomian  (which  ° l°mn  Bums  Hnlv  Fair 

see)of  continental  geologists. — Lower  masts,  the  princi-  , , , , Burns,  a olyiarr, 

pal  masts.  — Lower  rigging,  the  rigging  belonging  to  the  10W°t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  laugh. 
lower  masts  and  yards.— Lower  SHurian.  See  saurian,  low6  (lou),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  allow-*-. 
Lower  table.  Same  as  culet,  2.-Lower  yards  the  lowbell  (lou'bel),  n.  [<  low*  + bell}  A 1.  A 

.ermon  •>  ^ell  uge(j  in  a certain  kind  of  fowling  by  night, 
the  birds  being  made  to  lie  close  by  the  sound 
of  the  bell  and  blinded  by  a light,  so  as  to  be 


. ___  Same  , t 

lowermost  yards  of  a vessel.— Low  fever,  German,  Latin. 
See  the  nouns.— Low  grounds.  See  ground^.— Low  lat- 
itude latitude  near  the  equator. — Low  mass,  milling 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Low-potential  system,  low-re- 
sistance system.  See  multiple  arc  (under  multiple),  po- 
tential, and  resistance.— Low  relief.  Same  as  bas-relief. 
— LOW  steam,  steam  having  a low  pressure  or  expansive 
force. — Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter : so 
called  because,  while  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
highest  of  all  festivals,  that  of  Easter,  it  is  by  compari- 
son lower  or  less  exalted  than  Easter  day  itself.  It  has 
been  the  custom  since  very  early  times  to  repeat  most  of 
the  Easter  Sunday  service  on  this  day.  Officially  called  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Dominica  in  Albis  — that  is, 
the  Sunday  in  white  garments,  from  the  white  robes  worn 
in  early  times  by  those  who  had  been  baptized  just  before 
Easter.  Also  called  Alb  Sunday,  Quasimodo,  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  Antipascha,  the  Touching  of  St.  Thomas  or 
the  Sunday  of  St.  Thomas  (the  gospel  being  John  xx.  19- 
31),  and  sometimes  New  Sunday,  r)  SevreponpioTT]  KvpiaKij, 
literally  the  second-first  Sunday,  an  expression  similar  to 
the  ‘ second-first  Sabbath  ’ (translated  * second  Sabbath  af- 
ter the  first’)  of  Luke  vi.  1.— Low  to  paper,  in  printing, 
below  the  standard  height:  said  of  type. — Low  water. 
See  water. — Low  wine.  See  urine.— To  lie  low.  See 


easily  taken  by  a net  which  is  thrown  over 
them. 

The  fowler’s  lowbell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Love,  L 47. 
2.  A bell  hung  on  the  necks  of  sheep  or  other 
animals. 

Maria.  And  I am  worse,  a woman  that  can  fear 
Neither  Petruchio  Furius,  nor  his  fame.  . . . 

Pelru.  If  you  can  carry 't  so,  ’tis  very  well. 

Bianca.  No,  you  shall  carry  it,  sir. 

Petru.  Peace,  gentle  low-bell. 

Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  i.  3. 
Now  commonly  he  who  desires  to  be  a Minister,  looks 
not  at  the  Work,  but  at  the  Wages ; and  by  that  Lure  or 
Loubel,  may  be  toald  from  Parish  to  Parish  all  the  Town 
frover-  Milton,  Considerations, 

lowbell  (lou'bel),  v.  t.  [<  lowbell , n.~\  To  scare 
with  a lowbell,  as  birds  in  fowling. 

imriwil  Urur 


Krt.  ~ Syn.  8(c).  Mean,  Groveling,  etc.  (see  abject), 'base,  lowbellillg  (lou'beFing),  n.  ["Verbal  n.  of  low- 
ignoble,  vile,  vulgar,  common,  dishonorable,  cheap,  pie-  ^ ’•  - i-  .. 

beian,  shabby.  See  list  under  mean**. 

II.  n.  1.  In  card-playing,  a certain  card,  often, 
but  not  always,  the  lowest  trump,  the  holding 
or  taking  of  which  confers  certain  advantages. 

See  all-fours. — 2.  In  meteor.,  same  as  low  area. 


bell,v.']  Fowling  with  a lowbell. 

This  sport  [fowling  with  nets]  . . . some  call  . . . low- 
belling;  and  the  use  of  it  is  to  go  with  a great  light,  , . . with 
a bell  in  your  other  hand,  . . . and  you  must  ring  it  always 
after  one  order. 

Quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  98. 


My  Lord  Falmouth,  . . .his  generosity,  good-nature,  low2  (lo),  adv.  [<  ME.  lowe.  louwe.loge,  label— 
desire  of  public  good,  and  low  thoughts  of  his  own  wisdom.  D.  laag  = Dan.  lavt ),  adv. ; < low2,  a.~\  1 . Near 


—3.  Low  level  l&nd.Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  low-boy  (16'boi),w.  If.  A Whig  and  Low-church- 
man. Davies . 


Pepys,  Diary,  Aug.  30,  1668. 
(c)  Lacking  in  dignity,  refinement,  or  principle ; vulgar ; 
groveling;  abject;  mean;  base:  as,  low  associates;  low 
tastes ; a low  companion ; low  life ; a low  trick. 

If  they  are  obliged  to  stop  by  day,  the  boatmen  fre- 
quently pass  away  the  time  in  acting  some  low  farces. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  16. 

As  if  nine  tenths  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen 
the  human  ;ace  had  any  other  origin  than  the  union  of 
high  intelligence  with  low  desires. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
9.  Not  high  in  quality  or  degree,  (a)  Not  exces- 
sive  or  intense ; not  violent ; moderate : as,  low  heat ; low 
temperature ; a low  fever. 

That  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  which  is  the  lowest 
form  of  content.  Mrs.  Oliphant , Poor  Gentleman,  xiv. 


the  ground ; not  aloft ; not  high : as,  to  fly  loiv  ; 
to  aim  low. 

Art  thou  the  last  of  all  mankind  to  know 
That  party  fights  are  won  by  aiming  low? 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Disappointed  Statesman. 

2.  In  a mean  condition:  in  composition:  as,  a 
tow-born  fellow  or  lass.— 3.  Late,  or  in  time 
approaching  the  present. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited,  even  LoW-Churchism  (16  'cherch^izm),  V. 
as  loiv  down  as  Abraham’s  time,  they  wandered  with  their  church  + -ism.l  Low-church  principles. 

4.  "With  a depressed  voice ; not  loudly:  as,  speak 
low. — 5.  In  music:  (a)  Not  loudly;  quietly; 
softly.  (6)  At  a low  or  grave  pitch. 


No  fire  and  faggot  1 no  wooden  shoes  ! no  trade-sellers  ! 
a low-boy,  a low-boy  ! Mrs.  Centlivre,  Gotham  Election. 

2.  A chest  of  drawers  supported  on  short  legs. 
See  high-boy,  2.  [New  Eng.] 

Low-church  (lo'cherch),  a.  Laying  little  stress 
on  church  authority  and  usage;  evangelical: 
used  specifically  of  those  in  the  Anglican 
Church  who  are  known  as  Low-churchmen,  and 
of  their  principles. 

[<  Low- 


Low-churchman  (16'cherch"man),  n.  One  of 
those  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  do 
not  consider  possession  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession essential  to  constitute  a valid  ministry, 

l 


Low-churchman 


3531  loxarthrus 

regard  the  sacraments  and  sacramental  rites  Thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day.  lnw  livrimn  „ rMT?  -i  T 

rather  as  signs  or  symbols  of  grace  than  as  hav-  Tennyson,' Locksley  Hall.  10^,m°g+’  a'  [MK  Mwe-lyvynge .]  Lowly. 

mg  grace  necessarily  contained  in  them,  and  lowest,  *.  [ME.,  < OE.  loner,  let,  hire,  < L.  iSir&fndTlyf  holytta?  LTen  aHetreuthe. 
°PP°^e  sacerdotalism  and  ornate  ntual.  Low-  locare,  place,  let:  see  locate  A Hire:  reward.  d/~ /m  — 

flhurfinmpn  SVinnathlVo  with  nnn  anionnnnl  i-J ♦ J * *11/1/ 

A knyght  axed  his  body  when  he  was  deed  vpon  the  lOWly  (lo'li),  a . 
seide  crosse,  and  it  was  graunted  hym  of  Pilate  in  lower  * XT--*- 1 * 1 

of  his  uprvvfip  / L'  r it  a \ ; m 


ouvuruuuunor u OlULVi  XlOrbU  riLUr.ll.  LOW- 

churchmen  sympathize  with  non-episcopal  denominations 
rather  than  with  the  Homan  Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 

Opposed  to  High  churchman.  Also  called  Evangelical. 

low-day  (lo'da),  n.  [<  low2  + day1.  Of.  high- 
day.]  A day  that  is  not  a church-festival. 

Such  days  as  wear  the  badge  of  holy  red 
Are  for  Devotion  marked  and  Sage  Delights, 

The  vulgar  Low  days  undistinguished 
Are  left  for  Labour,  Games,  and  Sportful  Sights. 

Campion  (Arber’s  Eng.  Gainer,  III.  285). 

low-dilutionist  (lo'di-lu'shon-ist),  n.  See  di- 
lutionist. 

low-down  (lo'doun),  a.  Far  down  in  the  social 
scale;  degraded;  mean.  [Colloq.] 

Her  archaic  speech  was  perhaps  a shade  better  than  the 
low-down  language  of  Broad  Hun. 

E.  Egglesl 

low-down  (lo'doun),  n.  A ravine,  or  gully, 
such  as  is  frequented  by  the  sea-elephant  of 
California.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

low-downer  (lo'dou*ner),  n.  [<  low-down  + 

-er1.]  A person  who  is  low  down  in  the  scale  loweringly  (lou'&r-ing-li) 
of  existence ; a very  rude  or  mean  person.  [Lo-  ~4/u  


of  his  servyse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  59. 

lower-case  (lo'cr-kas),  a.  and  n.  [<  lower  case, 
used  attributively.]  I.  a.  hi  printing,  pertain- 
ing to  or  belonging  in  the  lower  ease  (see  case 2, 
n.,6):  as,  the  lower-case  boxes ; lower-case  type 
or  letters.  Usually  abbreviated  l.  c. 

II.  n.  In  printing,  the  kind  of  type  that  is 
placed  in  the  boxes  of  the  lower  case  (see 
case 2,  6) ; small  letters  collectively,  as  opposed 
to  capitals:  as,  roman  or  italic  lower-case ; the 
title-words  of  this  dictionary  are  set  in  con- 
densed antique  lower-case  (with  capital  initials 
EEggie^on,  The  Graysons,  xviii.  J^en  these  are  ordinarily  used). 

0,  »•  A ravine,  or  gully, 


cal,  U.  S.] 

They  are  at  least  known  by  a generic  byword  as  Poor 
VV  hites,  or  Low-downers. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  151. 

Lowell  battery-gun.  See  machine-gun. 
lower1,  lour  (lou'er,  lour),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  lowren, 
louren,  luren,  AS.  *lurian,  frown ; cf.  MD.  loeren, 
frown,  MLG.  luren,  MHG.  luren,  G.  lauern,  lie 
in  wait,  Icel.  lura,  doze,  etc.]  1.  To  frown- 
scowl ; look  sullen  ; watch  in  sullen  silence.  ’ 
If  his  knaue  knele  that  shal  hi3  cuppe  brynge. 

He  loureth  on  hym  and  axetn  hym  who  tau3te  hym  cur- 
teisye  ? Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  311. 

This  son  of  anger  lowered  at  the  whole  assembly. 

Steele , Spectator,  No.  436. 
2.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  be  clouded; 
threaten  a storm. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shale.,  Bich.  III.,  i.  1.  3. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  loivers, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

3f.  To  look  bad;  appear  in  bad  condition. 

Yf  this  tree  loure  ftr.  L.  tristis  sit],  an  horscombe  wol  him 
chere.  Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  fc>.),  p.  144. 
4f.  To  lurk ; crouch ; skulk. 

We  lurkede  undyr  lee  as  loivrande  wreches ! 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1446. 
5.  To  strike,  as  a clock,  with  a low  prolonged 
sound ; toll  the  curfew.  Ualliwell . [Pro v.  Eng.] 
lower1!,  lourf  (lou'er,  lour),  n.  [<  lower1,  v .]  1 . 
A frown ; scowl ; frowning;  sullenness. 

Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelraane,  not  without  so  mighty 
a lower  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sir  P.  Sidney . 

What  women  know  it  not  . . . 

How  blisse  or  bale  lyes  in  their  laugh  or  lowre, 
Whilst  they  injoy  their  happy  blooming  ilowre? 

Daniel,  Complaint  of  flosamond,  L 137. 

2.  Cloudiness ; gloominess. 
lower2  (lo'er),  v._  [<  lower , compar.  of  low2,  a 


cloudy  overcast:  as,  a lowering  sky. 

It  will  be  foul  weather  to  day ; for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowring.  Mat.  xvi.  3. 

vi-.ng-iiy,  adv.  In  a lowering 
manner;  with  cloudiness  or  threatening  gloom, 
lowermost  (lo'er-most),  a.  superl.  [<  lower , 


iuwciiiiusu  er-inusi;,  a.  super  i.  lower , = Rvm  3 Modi 

compar.  of  low2,  4*  - most ] Lower  than  any  lowlv  (lo'li) 

nt.hp.r  • Limnrr  of  fbzv  y lOWiy  ^io  n;, 


Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  188. 
v-~  [<  ME.  lowely;  < low' 2 + -ly1.] 

1 . N ot  high  or  elevated ; depressed  in  altitude, 
situation,  or  position ; lying  or  being  low. 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe, 

When  death  doth  close  his  tender  loving  eyes. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  47. 
Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  vii.  1072. 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iL  9. 

2.  Not  of  a high  order  or  degree;  of  humble  rank 
or  kind;  hence,  unpretending ; rude;  mean:  as, 
a lowly  swain ; a lowly  cottage. 

These  rural  poems  and  their  lowly  strains. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  vi.  11. 

_ That  Imperator,  Caesar,  and  Augustus,  once  titles  lour- 
Her  than  that  of  King  had  now  become,  as  they  have  since 
remained,  titles  far  loftier.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  138. 

3.  Humble  in  manner  or  spirit ; free  from  pride; 
modest;  meek. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; for  I am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart.  Mat.  xi.  29. 

= Syn.  3._Modest,  resigned,  submissive,  mild. 


other ; being  at  the  bottom ; occupying  the  low- 
est place,  as  one  of  a number  or  series  of  things : 
opposed  to  uppermost:  as,  the  loivermost  stones 
in  a foundation ; the  lowermost  stratum  of  a geo- 
logical formation. 

lowery,  loury  (lou'6r-i,  lou'ri),  a.  [<  lower1  + 

-*/1-]  Cloudy;  threatening:  said  of  weather. 

[Colloq.] 

Low-German  (16'  jer'man ),  a.  Or  or  pertaining 
to  the  language  known  as  Low  German  (see 
German );  also,  in  philol.,  applied  to  that  class  7 >-7  j 

of  tongues  of  which  Low  German  is  a member,  J 

and  which  includes  in  addition  Dutch,  Flemish,  (J 0 men)>  n: 

Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English. 

lowing  (lo'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  lowynge;  verbal  n. 
of  low1,  i».]  The  ordinary  bellowing  cry  of 
cattle. 


adv.  [<  ME.  lowely ; < lowly,  a.] 


w haj  “/?  " “v.  L ' , \ (. t/ iv i y , u.j 

1.  In  a humble  manner  or  condition ; humbly; 
meekly;  modestly. 

Christ  full  lowly  and  meekely  washed  his  disciples  feet. 

Frith,  Works,  p.  98. 
Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ; be  lowly  wise. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  173. 

2.  Without  distinction  or  dignity;  meanly. 

I will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  Imvly  taught. 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  iL  2.  3. 


Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 


Trampling  the  unshower’d  grass  with  lowinys  loud.  loWULOStf,  a.  superl.  Lowerr 
, , Milton,  Nativity,  st.  24.  lown1,  n.  A variant  of  loon1 

fir  I /I.  X Cnn  1 o'  /I  \ r-  i -l 


— v „ ...  j. ...  False  dice  so  loaded 

as  always  to  turn  up  low  numbers.  See  fullam 
and  liigh-men. 

low-minded  (16'mm"ded),  a.  Having  a mind 
or  spirit  animated  by  no  lofty  or  noble  aspira- 
tions or  thoughts ; groveling ; unaspiring ; cow- 
ardly; mean. 

lowmostf,  a.  superl.  Lowermost ; lowest. 


higher,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  del  10  nwhltmder. 
nd;  let  down;  take  or  bring  down:  as.  to  , G°  1 i-l>eel). 


Cf-  ..  

scend;  let  down;  take  or  bring  down:  as,  to 
lower  the  sail  of  a- ship;  to  lower  cargo  into  the 
hold. — 2.  To  reduce  or  bring  down,  as  in  height, 
amount,  value,  estimation,  condition,  degree. 


lowk1,  v.  t . See  loukP. 
lowk2f,  n-  See  louk 3. 

lowland  (lo'land),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  [Sc.  also  law- 
land,  lallan;  = Sw.  Idgland  = Dan.  lavland  (cf. 

Laaland,  the  name  of  a Danish  island);  as  low2 
+ land1.']  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to  the 
neighboring  country  ; a tract  of  land  but  little 
above  sea-level : commonly  in  tho  plural. 

— The  Lowlands,  a name  applied  specifically  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  Scotland ; also  sometimes  to 
other  smaller  regions,  generally  as  a common  noun. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lowlands,  or 
to  a low  or  level  country:  as,  Lowland  Scotch; 
a lowland  race;  lowland  plants  or  animals. 

A Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 

The  Lawland  laws  he  held  in  scorn. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars,  song  iv. 

Lowlander  (16'’  lan-der),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  enerne 
the  Lowlands,  especially  of  Scotland:  opposed  inwrpH  n i 
to  Highlander.  lo^e4',  n. 


„ n.  [<  ME.  lowlyhede;  < 

lowly  + -head.]  Same  as  lowliliood.  [Archaic.] 


lown2  (loun),  a.  [Also  loun,  and  lowud,  lound; 
< Icel.  logn,  a calm.]  Calm ; low  and  shelter- 
ed; still:  serene;  tranquil:  as,  a lown  place. 
[Scotch.] 

The  night  is  wondrous  lown. 

Sir  Roland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  224). 

low-necked  (lo'nekt),  a.  Cut  low  in  the  neck, 
as  a garment;  decollete : applied  particularly 
to  a woman’s  dress  cut  low  on  the  shoulders : 
opposed  to  higli-necked. 

lowness  (lo'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  lownesse;  < 7ou>2 
+ -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  low,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

lowpe’t,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  loun1,  lope1. 
lowpe2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  loop1. 
low-pressure  (lo'presh'ur),  a.  Working  with  a 
low  degree  of  steam-pressure : as,  a low-pressure 
engine.  See  low  pressure,  under  pressure. 

An  obsolete  form  of  lower1. 
[Origin  obscure.]  Money.  [Old 


The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude. 

Of  perfect  wifehood,  and  pure  lowlihead. 

Tennyson,  Isabel.  , , 

4.  7 lowryif, 


vuuuunuu, 

etc.;  make  low  or  lower:  as,  to  lower  a wall  (by 

removing  a part  of  the  top);  to  lower  the  water  lowlinoodt  (loTi-hud),  n.  [<  lowly  + -hood.]  Cotgrave. 
in  a canal  (by  allowing  some  to  run  off);  to  Ihestate  of  being  lowly;  meekness;  humility,  lowry2  (lou'ri),  n.;  pi.  I 
lower  the  temperature  of  a room  or  the  quality  iowilly  (lo  li-li),  adv.  In  a lowly  manner;  hum-  An  open  railroad  box- 

of  goods;  to  lower  the  point  of  a spear  or  the  . •y-. . Johnson.  ’ 7.  ■ 

muzzle  of  a gun;  to  lower  prices  or  the  rate  of  l0,w"line  (lo'lm), 


cant.] 

what  are  they  hut  drunken  Beggers?  all  that  they  beg 
being  either  Lowre  or  Bowse  (money  or  drinkek 

Deklcer,  English  Villanies  (1682),  Big.  M. 

n.  [Cf.  lorey,  laurel.]  Spurge-laurel. 


0 7 Dpctw  yJL  L1IC7 

muzzle  of  a gun;  to  lower  prices  or  the  rate  of 
interest. — 3.  To  bring  down  in  spirit;  humble; 
humiliate : as,  to  lower  one’s  pride ; to  lower  one 
in  the  estimation  of  others. — 4.  In  relief -en- 
graving, (a)  to  scrape  or  cut  away,  as  the  sur- 
face of  a block,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  it 
highest  in  the  middle;  or  (6)  to  depress,  as  any 
part  of  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  shall 
print  lightly  from  being  exposed  to  a dimin- 
pressure.  The  lowering  of  the  block  from  the 
middle  to  the  sides  causes  the  pressure  on  its  whole  sur- 
face in  the  press  to  be  practically  equal,  and  thus  admits 
of  printing  from  it  without  overlays. 

5.  In  music,  to  change  from  a high  to  a low 
pitch;  specifically,  in  musical  notation,  to  de- 
press ; flat : said  of  changing  the  significance  of 
a staff-degree  or  of  a note  on  such  a degree  by 
attaching^  a flat  to  it  either  in  the  signature  or 
as  an  accidental — To  lower  the  flag.  See  flag?. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall;  sink;  grow  less;  beeome 
lower  in  any  way. 

III.  22 


car.  E.  H.  Knight. 

, . , , lowse't,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  louse1. 

the  fo“wooVfTT”  The  fisherman  who  catches  lowse2t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  loose. 

lnwlfnl^lb'b  LTl^  PV  ™SOiT  IT  • low-spirited  (lo'epirM-ted),  a.  Having  low 
1-  r5le?tate  of  bfmg  spirits;  without  animation  and  courage;  de- 
nride-  humility  disposition;  freedom  from  jected;  depressed;  not  lively  or  sprightly. =Syn. 
pride,  humility.  Dispirited,  disheartened,  discouraged,  desponding,  <St 

In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  , down>  downhearted. 

..  ’ow-spiritedness  (lo'spir"i-ted-nes),».  A state 
of  depression ; dejection  of  mind, 
low-studded  (lo'stud//ed),  a.  Having  low  or 
short  studs ; built  low : said  of  a house  or  room, 
lowtt,  v.  t.  See  lout-. 

lowtn  (loth),  n.  [<  low2  + -th.  Cf.  height.] 
If.  Lowness.  Becon,  Works,  p.  272. — 2.  pi. 
.to.-”  [Prov.  Eng.] 


themselves.  'phu.  h\  3“  low-spiritedness  (lo'spir"i-ted-nes), n. 

And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin  to  the  louiiness  " 1 J " ~a  ’ 

of  truth.  Whittier,  The  Vaudois  Teacher. 

2.  Low  state  or  condition;  abjectness;  mean- 
ness. [Rare.] 

The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me  to  flat- 
ter vice.  - 

low-lived  (lo'livd),  a. 
mean  life ; vulgar. 

-She  shall  choose  better  company  than  such  low-lived  fel- 
lows as  he.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  low  or  vul-  Eoxa  bark.  See  bark2. 
gar  life ; mean ; shabby : as,  loiv-lived  manners ; loxarthrus  (lok-sai  'tlirus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  /of of, 
a low-lived  trick.  [Colloq.]  slanting,  oblique  (see  loxia),  + apdpov,  a joint.] 


. T„„,q.  , ' Lowlands.  Halliwell. 

1.  Leading  a low  or  low_warp  (lo'warp).  a. 

low-worm  (lo'werm),  n 
In  farriery,  a disease 
shingles. 

Loxa  bark.  See  bark 2. 


Same  as  basse-lisse. 

[<  low4  (?)  + worm.] 
of  horses  resembling 


loxarthrus 
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In  pathol.,  an  obliquity  of  a joint  without  dislo-  loxolophodont  (lok-so-lof'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr. 

__  ; — Xofof,  slanting,  oblique,  +’  Aufog,  a crest,  + 

odovc  ( odovT -)  = E.  tooth.]  In  odontog.,  oblique- 
ly lophodont:  applied  to  a form  of  dentition, 
as  in  Loxolophodon  or  Uintatherium,  in  which 
the  upper  molars  have  the  anterior  internal 
tubercle  connected  by  oblique  crests  with  two 
external  tubercles,  the  posterior  internal  one 
being  rudimentary  or  wanting. 


cation  or  sprain,  as  in  clubfoot, 
loxia  (lok'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iiofor,  slanting, 
crosswise,  oblique,  indirect,  ambiguous  (>  L. 
luxus,  dislocated);  prob.  akin  to  '/.Mpupic;,  cross- 
wise, and  to  L.  obliquus,  slanting:  see  lux1  and 
oblique.  J 1.  In  pathol.,  a distortion  of  the  head 
toward  one  side;  wryneck;  torticollis. — 2. 
[cap.  ] A genus  of  fringillino  birds,  (a*)  A group 


containing  a great  number  of  Fringillidce  whose  bills  Loxops  (lok'sops),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  /tofof,  slanting, 


are  stout,  crooked,  or  otherwise  notable.  ( b ) In  a re 
stricted  sense,  the  crossbills,  or  those  Fringillidce  whose 
bills  are  metaguathous.  In  this  sense  Curirirostra  is  a 
synonym.  The  common  red  crossbill  is  Loxia  curmros- 
tra;  the  white- winged  crossbill  is  L.  leucoptera;  the  parrot- 
crossbill  of  Europe  is  L.  pityopsittaca.  There  are  several 
others,  mostly  boreal  or  alpine  birds,  of  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  See  cut  under  crossbill. 

Loxiadse,  Loxiidse  (lok-si'a-de,  -i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Loxia  + -adce,  -idw.}  Same  as  Loxi- 
inw. 

loxian  (lok'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Loxia  + -an.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Loxiince.  Also  loxi- 
ine. 

II.  n.  A crossbill  or  some  other  member  of 
the  Loxiince. 

Loxiinse,  Loxian®  (lok-si-i'ne,  -a'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Loxia  + -ince,  -ance.]  A subfamily  of 
Fringillidce,  named  from  the  genus  Loxia.  con 
tainin; 
other 
lars. 


oblique,  + uii,  eye,  face.]  1.  A genus  of  birds 
peculiar  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  belonging  to 
the  family  Dicaciclce,  having  the  bill  like  that  of 
a linnet.  L.  coccinea  is  called  the  scarlet  creeper.  It  is 
a small  bird,  inches  long,  of  an  orange  and  rufous  colora- 
tion. L.  rosea  and  L.  aurea  are  other  species.  The  bird 
of  Bow  Island,  formerly  named  Loxops  momata , is  now 
known  as  Pinaroloxias  inornatus.  J.  Cabanis , 1847. 

2.  A genus  of  plant-bugs  of  the  family  Capsidce, 
having  the  head  undilated  and  the  beak  extend- 
ing to  the  hind  border  of  the  metapectus.  They 
are  all  European.  Fieber,  1858. 

Loxosoma  (lok-so-so'ma),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  /off, 
slanting,  oblique’,  + coip'a,  body.]  A remarkable 
genus  of  entoproctous  Polyzoa,  species  of  which, 
as  L.  neapolitanum,  are  parasitic  upon  other 
polyzoans  and  upon  sertularians,  being  fixed 
by  the  narrow  end  of  the  stalked  body, 
a number  of  grosbeaks,  crossbills,  and  Loxosomatid®  (lok//so-so-mat ' i-de),  n.  pi. 


finches  agreeing  in  no  definable  particu- 
Also  Loxiadm,  Loxiidce.  See  Coccothraus- 

tince. 

loxiine  (lok' si-in),  a.  Same  as  loxian. 
loxoclase  (lok'so-klaz),  n.  [<  Gr.  /.off,  slant- 
ing, -l-  kAaotf,  fracture.]  A variety  of  ortho- 
clase  occurring  in  grayish-white  or  yellowish 
crystals  at  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  county, 


[NL.,<  Loxosoma  ( Loxosoniat -)  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  parasitic  entoproctous  Polyzoa,  of  solitary 
habit  and  long-stalked  form,  having  numerous 
tentacles,  a cement-gland  in  the  stalk,  and  no 
partition  between  the  stalk  and  the  cell.  Re- 
production is  by  gemmation,  the  buds  sepa- 
rating from  the  parent  and  no  colonies  being 
formed. 


New  York.  Named  on  the  supposition  that  ‘it  loy1  (loi),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In acjri.,  along 


was  peculiar  in  having  orthodiagonal  cleav- 
age. 

loxocosm  (lok'so-kozm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aofdf,  slant- 
ing, + KOfT/zof,  world.]  An  instrument  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth’s 
axis  in  different  seasons  upon  the  length  of  the 
day. 

Loxodon  (lok'so-don),  n.  [NL. : see  loxodont.] 
1.  A genus  of  sharks.  Muller  and  Henle,  1841. 
— 2.  A genus  of  living  and  fossil  proboscidian 
mammals,  of  which  the  African  elephant,  Ele- 
phas  or  Loxodon  africanus,  is  the  type,  distin- 
guished from  the  Asiatic  elephaut,  Elephas  or 
Euelephas  indicus,  by  the  shallow  and  open  in- 
tervals between  the  ridges  of  the  teeth,  the 
cement  forming  merely  a thin  coat.  See  Eu- 
elephas, elephant.  . ''alconer,  1857.  Also  Loxo- 
donta. 

loxodont  (lok'so-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Aofdf, 
slanting.  + olo’cf  ( bSovr -)  — E.  tooth.]  I.  a. 
Having  teeth  like  those  of  elephants  of  the  go- 
nus  Loxodon. 

II.  n.  An  elephant  with  loxodont  dentition, 
as  the  living  African  species  or  any  fossil  one. 

Loxodonta  (lok-so-don'ta),  n.  [NL.:  see  Loxo- 
don.] Same  as  Loxodon ",  2.  F.  Cuvier. 

loxodrome  (lok'so-drom),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aofdf,  slant- 
ing, oblique,  + fipovof,  a running,  course,  < 6pa- 
fiiLv,  run.]  A loxodromic  line. 

loxodromis  (lok-so-drom'ik),  a.  [As  loxodrome 


narrow  spade  used  in  stony  lands.  Farmers 
Encyc.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

loy2t,  n,  [By  apheresis  from  alloy.]  Same  as 
alloy. 

Carato  [It.],  the  touching  or  refining  or  loye  of  gold ; a 
weight  or  degree  called  a caract.  Florio. 

loyal  (loi'al),  a.  [<  E.  loyal,  OF.  loictl  (also  leial, 
leal,  > E.  leal ) — Sp.  Pg.  leal  = It.  leale,  faithful, 
loyal  (Sp.  Pg.  legal  = It.  legale,  legal),  < L.  lega- 
lis,  pertaining  to  law:  see  legal,  of  which  loyal 
(with  leal)  is  a doublet.  Cf.  royal,  reap,  regal, 
similarly  related.]  1.  True  or  faithful  in  alle- 
giance; keeping  faith  or  troth;  eonstaut  in  ser- 
vice, devotion,  or  regard ; not  false  or  treacher- 
ous: used  especially  of  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign, government,  or  law,  but  applied  to  all 
other  relations  of  trust  or  confidence : as,  a loyal 
subject;  aioi/otfriend;  to  be  loyal  to  one’s  cause. 

The  citizens  on  their  part  shewed  themselves  stout  and 
loyall  subiects.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  180. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves, 

Unhappy  both ! but  loyal  in  their  loves. 

Drydcn,  JSneid,  vi. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  allegiance  or 
good  faith;  manifesting  fidelity  or  devotion:  as, 
ioyat  professions;  loyal  adherence  to  aprinciple. 

Wr.te  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  i.  6.  289. 

The  loyal  warmth  of  Florian  is  not  cold. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

lyu.  See  allegiance. 


-ic.]  Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing,  or  sail-  loyalism  (loi'al-izm),  n.  [=  F.  loyalisme ; as 


Ing  by  the  rhumb:  as,  loxodromic  tables Loxo- 

dromic  chart  or  projection,  a chart  or  projection  hav- 
ing the  property  (among  others)  that  a straight  line  drawn 
on  it  corresponds  to  a spiral  on  the  sphere  which  inter- 
sects the  meridian  at  (he  same  constant  angle.  Common- 
ly called  Mercator  projection.— Loxodromic  curve,  line, 
or  spiral,  the  path  of  a ship  when  her  course  is  directed 
constantly  towar  1 the  same  point  of  the  compass,  in  a di- 
rection oblique  to  the  equator,  so  as  to  cut  all  the  meridi- 
ans at  equal  angles ; a rhumb-line.  Its  stereographic  pro- 
jection is  a logarithmic  spiral,  provided  the  center  of  pro- 


loyal  + -ism.]  Devotion  to  a government  or 
cause  ; the  animating  principle  of  loyalists. 

The  sharpness  of  the  collision  with  the  mother  country 
and  with  domestic  loyalism . N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  185. 

loyalist  (loi'al-ist),  n.  [=F.  loyaliste  ; as  loy-  lozengee'e.  See  lozengy. 
al  + -ist.]  1.  A partizan  supporter  of  an  cx-  lozenge-fret  (loz'enj-fret), 

to+inrs  rfAirorntnon  f • Ana  tcllA  AnnAODO  ineilPra/l.  1 ArvAn  rrn  rr  a n rl  (lArr'niii.rvA/i  \ 


lozenge-tool 

Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and  me, 

I do  command  you,  sir,  not  depart  Candy. 

Leau.  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 
The  conformity  of  our  actions  to  our  engagements,  whe- 
ther express  or  implied,  is  fidelity.  . . . Thus  a subje  ct  is 
faithful  to  the  engagement  which  binds  him  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  state.  If,  in  such  a case,  love  is  adued  to 
fidelity,  it  becomes  loyalty. 

h hewell,  Llements  of  Morality,  p.  8fv 
= Syn.  Allegiance , Loyalty,  Fealty.  See  allegiance. 
Loyolist  (lo-yo'list),  n.  [<  Loyola  -t-  -»*■(.]  A 
follower  of  the  Spaniard  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
(1491-1556),  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits; 
a Jesuit.  [Rare.] 

Of  late  years  that  super-politick  and  irrefragable  socie- 
ty of  the  Loyolists  have  propt  up  the  ivy. 

Howell,  Dodona’s  Grove,  p.  60. 
lozel,  n.  and  a.  See  losel. 
lozenge  (loz'enj),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  lo- 
*senge;  < Ml),  losange,  losevtge,  losyvge;  < OF.  lo- 
senge,  losange,  lozenge,  a lozenge,  a quadrilater- 
al, a window-pane,  also  a little  square  cake  of 
preserved  herbs,  flowers,  etc.,  F.  losange,  Cat. 
llosange,  Sp.  losange,  It.  lozanga,  a lozenge : 
origin  undetermined.  In  one  view  the  word 
rests  on  Prov.  lavsa,  Cat.  llosa,  Sp.  losa,  Pg. 
long-',  a slab,  a tombstone.]  I.  v.  1.  A plane 
figure  with  four  equal  sides,  having  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles,  also  called  a diamond  ; 
a rhomb;  also,  formerly,  any  obliquo  parallel- 
ogram. 

Suppose  the  artist  made  ...  a lozenge,  then  a trape- 
zoid. Browning,  Cleon,  84. 

The  rhombus  or  lozenge  figure  so  visible  in  this  order 
was  also  a remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the  Grecian  caval- 
ry. Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

2.  Something  resembling  such  a figure  in  form, 
(a)  In  her. : (1)  A common  bearing  of  this  form ; it  is  always 
set  with  the  acute  angles  above  and  below.  (2)  The  escutch- 
eon appropriated  to  women,  usually  of  more  or  less  regu- 
lar lozenge  shape.  On  a hatchment  ihe  bearings  of  a widow 
are  so  displayed. 

With  corounes  wroght  ful  of  losynge s. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1317. 
(&)  A small  cake  of  sugar,  or  confection,  often  medicated, 
originally  in  the  form  of  a rhomb,  but  now  variously 
shaped. 

For  to  make  losing[e\8  to  comfort  the  stomack. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bl.  1.  (Fares.) 
(c)  A pane  of  glass  for  window-glazing,  either  lozenge- 
shaped  or  square,  but  intended  to  be  set  diagonally  ; a 
quarrel.  ( d ) An  envelop-blank  cut  out  by  a pumhing- 
macliine.  (e)  In  the  cutting  of  brilliants,  one  of  the  four 
quoins  of  the  upper  surface  or  crown,  i'ee  quoin.  (/' ) A 
spangle.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  313.— Lozenges  in  cross,  in 
her.,  a cross  usually  of  four  lozenges.  V\  hen,  more  rarely, 
five  or  a larger  number  of  lozenges  are  used,  one  lozenge 
forms  the  center  of  the  cross. 

II.  a.  In  decorative  art , divided  by  diagonal 
lines  into  diamonds  or  lozenges:  a common  dis- 
tribution of  decorative  design  in  the  fourteenth 
century:  as,  a lozenge  pattern . Tapestries  of  this 
epoch  are  often  so  divided,  each  lozenge  being  filled  with 
some  heraldic  bearing,  and  the  background  of  miniatures 
in  manuscripts  often  has  the  same  pattern, 
lozenge-coach  (loz'enj-koch),  n.  A dowager’s 
carriage,  as  bearing  a widow’s  arms  on  a loz- 
enge. 

I am  retired  hither  like  an  old  summer  dowager : only 
that  I have  no  toad-eater  to  take  the  air  whh  me  in  the 
back  part  of  my  lozenge-coach,  and  be  scolded. 

Walpole,  To  Mann  (1746),  II.  52. 

lozenged  (loz'enjd),  a.  [<  lozenge  + -cd2.  ] 1. 
Formed  in  the  shape  of  a lozenge. 

The  lozenged  panes  of  a very  small  latticed  window. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  J ane  Lyre,  xxviii. 

2.  In  zodl.:  (a)  Rhomboidal  or  rhombic.  (6) 
Divided  by  raised  lines  into  rhomboidal  or  loz- 
enge-shaped spaces. 

a.  See  lot 

n.  See  fret3. 


isting  government;  one  who  opposes  insurrec-  lozenge-goad  (loz'enj-god),  n.  A goad-spur  the 
tion  or  revolution. — 2.  Specifically,  in  the  point  of  which  is  approximately  lozenge-shaped. 
American  Revolution,  a Tory.  Also  lozenge-spur. 


jection  is  taren in  the  axis  of  the  sphere.  It  always  ap-  [oyalize  (loi'al-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  loyalized,  lozenge-graver  (loz'enj-gra/v£r),  n.  A grav- 

proaches  the  pole,  but  never  reaches  it;  so  that  a ship,  by  J . v..  . ••  V.  . ’.J.  . - Ki.  . 3 . ’ . . . V .t.P ■ i" j 
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following  always  the  same  oblique  course  would  contin- 
ually approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pole  of  the  earth 
without  ever  arriving  at  it.  See  rhumb.  Also  called  heli- 
spherical  line. 

loxodromics  (lok-so-drom'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  loxo- 
dromic: see-4C5.]  The  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  ^ 
the  loxodrome  or  rhumb,  which  makes  an  equal  loyalness  (loi'al  nes) 
angle  with  each  meridian.  loyalty  (loi'al- ti),  n. 

loxodromism  (lok-sod  ro-mizm),  ».  [As  Icjxo-  - - - 

drome  + -ism.]  The  tracing  of  a loxodromic 
curve  or  line  ; the  act  of  moving  as  if  in  a loxo- 
dromie  curve. 

loxodromy  (lok'so-dro-mi),  n.  [As  loxodrome 
+ -y.]  Loxodromics. 

Loxolophodon  (lok-so-lof'o-don),  n.  [NL.: 
see  loxolophodont.]  A genus  of  huge  extinct 
mammals  with  loxolophodont  dentition,  of  the 
order  Amblypoda  (Cope)  or  Dinocerata  (Marsh). 

See  Uintatheriidce. 


ppr.  loyalizing.  [<  loyal  + -ize.]  To  impart  a 
loyal  spirit  to ; restore  to  loyalty. 

The  work  of  loyalizing  that  . . . locality  has  fairly  be- 
gun.  New  York  Tribune,  May  22,  1862. 

loyally  (loi'al-i),  adv.  In  a loyal  manner; 
faithfully. 

. Loyalty.  [Rare.] 

[<  ME.  *loialte,  <.  OF. 
loialte,  loyaute  (also  lealte,  leaute,  > E.  lealty), 
loyalty,  F.  loyaute  = Pr.  leyaltat,  leiautat,  lealtat 
= Sp.  lealtacl  = Pg.  lealdade  = It.  lealtd,  < ML. 
legalita(t-)s,  loyalty,  also  legality;  < legalis, 
loyal,  legal:  see  loyal.  Cf.  lealty,  legality.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  loyal;  devotion 
to  a sovereign  or  a superior;  fidelity  in  duty, 
service,  love,  etc. ; firm  allegiance;  constancy. 

Master,  go  on,  and  I will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii,  3.  70. 


ing-tool  having  a rhomb-  or  diamond-shaped 
cross-section.  The  belly  of  the  graver  is  formed  by 
two  faces  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  less  than  90\ 

lozenge-machine  (loz'enj-ma-slien"),  «.  A 
confectioners’  machine  for  rolling  dough,  paste, 

or  confections  into  thin  sheets  which  

are  cut  by  means  of  stamps  into 
lozenge-shaped  cakes  or  pieces. 

lozenge-molding  (loz'enj-mfiFding), 
n.  Same  as  lozenge-fret  (which  see, 
under /ret3). 

lozenge-shaped  (loz'enj-shapt),  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a lozenge  oi 
rhomb  ; by  extension,  square  but  set 
diagonally.  Compare  lozengy. 

lozehge-Spur  (loz'enj-sper),  n.  Same 
as  lozenge-goad. 

lozenge-tool  (loz'enj-tol),  n.  Same  as 

lozenge-graver. 
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lozcnaewise  (loz'Bnj  -wiz),  adv.  In  her.,  ar-  lubber-line  (lub'6r-lin),  n.  Naut.,  a black  ver- 
1 iVhe  for“  of  f lozenge.  Ileal  line  drawn  on  the  inside  of  the  compass- 

lozengy,  lozengee  (loz  en-ji,  -je),  a.  [<  OF.  to-  box,which  represents  the  vessel’s  head  in  steer- 
senge,  Uosenge, lozenge : see  lozenge.]  In  her.,  ing.  Also  called  lubber’s  point. 
having  the  whole  surf  ace  covered  with  lozenges  lubber  liness  (lub'er-li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
or  formed  into  lozenge-shaped  divisions.  This  condition  of  being  lubberly ; sturdy  clumsiness. 

corn667JseenT  P1  ^ W T™8  Set  , You.  like  a lazy  hulk,  whose  stupendous  magnitude  is 

comerwise.— Lozengy  harry,  m her. , having  the  whole  lull  big  enough  to  load  an  elephant  with  lubberliness. 
surface  occupied  with  lozenges  which  are  divided  again  Tom  Brown,  Works  ii  179 

barwise  or  horizontally,  therefore  divided  into  triangles  of  1,-,1.V,q,-1tt  ii„v.'a„  i;  \ r/  i x’.,  ’ 

★ svhich  those  of  one  tincture  point  up  and  the  others  down.  I^DDCrly  (mb  er-li),  a.  [\  lubber  + -?yL]  Like 
L.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  locus  sigilli , a bibber;  clumsy;  awkward. 

‘pft.ee  of  the  seal’:  usually  inserted  within  By  my  Soul,  the  Girl  is  spoil’d  already— d’ye  think  shell 
brackets  in  copies  of  documents  to  indicate  the  eTer  endure  a sreat  lubberly  Tarpawlin  ? 
position  of  the  seal  in  the  originals.  , , Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ii.  10.  (Davies.) 

L.  S.  D.,  1.  s.  d.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  lubberly  (lub  6r-li),  adv.  [<  lubberly,  a.]  Clum- 
( Middle  or  New  Latin)  librai,  solidi,  denarii — ivC’  ^k'yardly. . 

that  is,  pounds,  shillings,  pence;  hence,  col-  lub.berwort  * ,n”  <’'r- wert),  n.  Any  food  or 
loquially,  money;  cash;  funds.  Also  £ s.  d.  drink  which  makes  one  idle  and  stupid.  [Prov. 
[Eng.]  ’ ‘ Eng.] 

Lt.  A contraction  of  Lieutenant  or  of  its  ab-  lubric  (lu'brik),  a.  [<  OF.  lubrique,  slippery, 
breviation  Lieut.  ^ 

lu  (Id),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Zoo2, 
lubbard  (lub'ard),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 


lascivious,  F.  lubrique , lascivious,  = Sp.  lubrico 
= Pg.  It.  lubrico , slippery,  lascivious,  < L.  lu- 
bricus, slippery,  uncertain,  deceitful.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a smooth  surface;  slippery;  hence,  volu- 
ble; glib. 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund  ring  volleys  float, 

And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat, 

In  panting  murmurs.  Crashuw,  Musick’s  Duel. 

2.  Unsteady;  wavering. 

Through  the  deep  and  lubric  waves  of  state  and  court. 

Sir  U.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  208. 

3.  Lascivious;  wanton;  lewd. 

Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubric  and  adulterate  age 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own), 

To  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 
Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  1.  63. 

[Obsolete  or  rare  in  all  uses.  ] 
lubrical  (lu'bri-kal),  a . [<  lubric  + -al.]  Same 
as  lubric . 

What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  muse 
Dive ! B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 


lubberd;  a vaf.,  with  substituted  suffix  -ard,  of 
lubber .]  I.  n.  Same  as  lubber. 

Thou  slovenly  lubberd,  and  toyish  fellow,  what  idle  toyes 
goest  thou  fantastieating ! 

Benvenuto , Passengers’  Dialogues  (1612). 

It  was  now  the  part  of  the  huge  porter  to  step  forward ; 
hut  the  lubbard  was  . . . overwhelmed  with  confusion  of 
spirit.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxx- 

II.  a.  Lubberly. 

Conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  Labour  needs  his  watchful  eye. 

* Cowper,  Task,  iii.  400. 

lubber  (lub'er),  n.  [Formerly  also  lubbar,  lub- 
bour,  louubcr,  lubberd,  luubard,  etc. ; ME.  lober 
(pi.  lobres,  loburs ) ; cf.  MD.  lobber,  LG.  lobbes, 

E.  looby,  lob1,  etc.]  A heavy,  clumsy  fellow ; 
o,  dolt : applied  especially  by  sailors  to  any 
one  of  the  crew  who  is  deficient  in  seamanship. 

Grete  lobres  and  longe  that  loth  weore  to  swynke 
Clotheden  hem  in  copes  to  beo  knowen  for  bretheren.  — _ 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Prol.,  1.  52.  lubricant  (lu'bri-kan),  n.  Same  as  leprechawn. 
They  went  to  the  Grammer  schole  little  children  • thev  _ ‘j  , , , ... 

came  from  thence  great  lubbers.  * 8 dreadful  groans, 

Axrhnm  Th a mu ~ qq  By  the  Lubncan  8 sad  moans, 

.,T,  ... . . Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  88.  By  the  noise  of  dead  men’s  bones 

W1“  I°n8»  said  the  master  then,  In  charnel-houses  rattling 

Erei?18^e,at  do  thrive  on  the  8ea-”  Drayton,  Nymphidia,  1.  418. 

The  Noble  Fisherman  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  331).  /i-/-u  • i a t \ i • 

of  rmooCth: -sS: 

bncate.]  I.  a.  Lubricating. 

II.  n.  Any  natural  or  artificial  material  that 
may  he  used  to  lubricate  the  rubbing  surfaces 
of  machinery,  in  order  to  lessen  their  friction 
upon  each  other . Natural  non-volatile  oils  and  greases 
are  the  typical  lubricants ; but  the  variety  of  materials  and 
compounds  used  is  very  great,  including  some  metallic 
alloys. 

lubricant-tester  (lu'bri-kant-tes/''t^r),  n.  A 
form  of  testing-machine  for  determining  the  lu- 
bricating values  of  oils.  This  tester  acts  by  re- 
cording the  friction  developed  under  a given 
power. 

lubricate  (lu'bri-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lubri- 
cated, ppr.  lubricating.  [<  L.  lubricatus,  pp.  of 
lubricare  (>  It.  lubricare  = Sp.  Pg.  lubricar), 
make  slippery,  < Inbricus.  slippery:  see  lubric.'] 
1.  Tomake smooth orslippery;  supplyorsmear 
Eflt  toSHES  ^ ^ especially  one  of  an  oily 

only  by  lubbers  and  greenhorns. —Lubber’s  point  (naut.).  ^r.S^,easy  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
Same  as  lubber -line.  * * friction:  as,  to  lubricate  the  bearings  of  a ma- 

..vi  --  [<  lubber,  «.]  To  sail  in  chine. 


Rigging  of  Ship’s  Top. 

ff*  top;  g g,  lubber’s  holes;  h h,  futtock -shrouds. 

sailors  may  mount  without  going  over  the  rim  by  the 
futtock-shrouds.  Formerly,  when  tops  were  differently 


Same  as  lubber -line. 

lubber  (lub'er),  v.  i.  L, 
a lubberly  or  clumsy  manner.  [Rare.] 

We  set  our  primitive  sail;  and  . . . soon  found  our- 
selves lubberimj  over  the  beautiful  lake  at  a speed  of  from 
two  to  two  and  a half  miles  an  hour. 

The  Century,  XXX.  742. 

lubber-cock  (lub'er-Kok),  n.  A turkey-cock. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lubber-grasshopper  dub'er-gras'kop-er),  m. 
X.  The  clumsy  locust,  Brackystola  magna,  a 
very  large  lubberly  insect  common  on  the  great 
plains  of  the  western  United  States.  See  cut 


There  seemed  a pool  of  honey  about  his  heart,  which  lu- 
bricated all  his  speech  and  action  with  fine  jets  of  mead. 

Emerson,  English  Traits,  p.  291. 


2.  In  photog.,  to  coat  or  smear  (a  print)  with 
some  glazing  agent,  as  Castile  soap  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  or  a compound  of  beeswax  and 
Venice  turpentine,  as  a preliminary  to  bur- 
nishing. 

lubricate  (lu'bri-kat),  a.  [<  L.  lubricatus,  pp. 
of  lubricare,  make  slippery:  see  lubricate,  0.] 
v.  ,,.0^  cum,  o«:  cut  Slippery.  [Rare.] 

under  Brackystola.— 2.  The  large  short-winged  lubricating-oil  (lu'bri-ka-ting-oil),  n.  Any  oil 
j‘*croPfern>whlel1  bounds  in  the  that  is  used  or  is  suitable  for  lubrication ; spe- 
Tulf  States  and  feeds  on  all  succulent  plants,  cificallv,  a thick  oil  produced  in  the  process  of 
it  is  notable  as  having  no  known  natural  enemies.  It  is  j-refiniiur  narnffin  nil  nn.l  noimlo,™  r 
from  2.75  to  3.15  inches  long,  very  thick-bodied,  and  clumsy  - v • , -,  7 P ,t  “‘T 

in  its  movements.  ‘ lubrication  (lu-bri-ka  shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  lu- 


lubberhead  (lub'er-hed),  n.  A stupid  fellow 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lubber-hole  (lub'er-hol),  n.  Same  as  lubber’s 
hole  (which  see,  under  lubber). 

Lubber  land  (lub'er-land),  n.  The  land  of  Cock- 
aigne 
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bricatioln-),  < lubricare,  make  slippery:  see  lu- 
bricate.] The  act  of  lubricating,  or  the  state  of 
being  lubricated. 

There  is  a sort  of  previous  lubrication,  such  as  the  boa- 
constrictor  applies  to  any  subject  of  digestion,  which  is 
requisite  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  a startling  or  a com- 
plex novelty.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 


Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a pig  if  we  do  not  look  . , , 

about  for  it?  will  it  run  off  o'  the  spit  into  our  mouths  lubricative  (lu  bri-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  lubricate  + 
think  you,  as  in  Lubberland,  and  cry  we,  we  ? ’ -ive.]  Capableoflubricatingjsupplyinglubri- 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  2,  Peter's  Prophecy,  cation.  [Rare,] 


Lucanus 

What  he  desires  is  that  the  prig  should  be  good  in 
some  oily  and  lubricative  way,  so  as  not  to  jar  the  nerves 
of  those  who  are  less  good. 

* S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  267. 

lubricator  (ln'bri-ka-tor),  n.  [<  lubricate  + -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  lubricates.  Specifically— 
(a)  A device  or  contrivance  for  keeping  the  rubbing  parts 
of  machines,  bearings,  shafting,  etc.,  supplied  with  some 
lubricant  to  diminish  friction.  These  appliances  are  made 
in  a great  variety  of  forms,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes— those  for  lubricating  the  cylinders  of  motors, 
those  for  lubricating  the  axles  of  cars  and  road- vehicles 
and  those  for  shafting  and  machinery  in  general.  In  all 
the  aim  is  the  same,  to  furnish  a limited  but  constant  sup- 
ply of  the  lubricant  to  the  moving  parts.  See  imperw£‘ 
ator.  (6)  A machine  for  waxing  bullets,  so  that  when  tired 
they  will  clean  the  gun;  also,  a wad  containing  a lubricant 
and  followed  by  a felt  washer,  attached  to  the  projectile 
in  a rifled  gun  that  the  operation  ot  firing  may  clean  the 
piece,  (c)  In  photog. , a glazing  agent,  as  a solution  of  Cas- 
tile soap  in  spirit,  or  a compound  of  beeswax  and  turpen- 
tine, with  which  prints  are  smeared  before  burnishing  to 
improve  the  gloss.— Lubricator  alarm-signal,  in  mack., 
a device  for  giving  an  alarm  when,  from  failure  of  lubrica- 
tion, a journal  becomes  heated. 

lubricity  (lu-bris'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  lubricite  = Sp. 
lubricidad  = Pg.  liibricidade  = It.  lubricita , slip- 
periness, lasciviousness,  < ML.  lubricita(t-)st 
slipperiness,  < L.  lubricus , slippery:  see  lubric.~\ 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  lubric  or  slip- 
pery; slipperiness  of  surface,  literal  or  figura- 
tive; hence,  instability;  transitoriness;  evanes- 
cence; evasiveness. 

There  cannot  be  two  more  pregnant  Instances  of  the  Lu- 
bricity and  instableness  of  Mankind  than  the  Decay  of 
these  two  antient  Nations  [the  Greeks  and  the  Jews]. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  57. 

I take  this  evanescence  and  lubricity  of  all  things  . . . 
to  be  the  most  unhandsome  part  of  our  condition. 

Emerson,  Experience. 

That  learned  jurisconsult,  with  characteristic  lubricity, 
had  evaded  the  dangerous  honor. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  138. 

2.  Capacity  for  lubrication. 

The  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oyl,  and  the 
oyl  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation,  and  con- 
tracting the  consistency  of  a jelly. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

3.  Lasciviousness;  lewdness;  salacity. 

Wantonness  and  lubricity.  Dryden. 

Of  these  [symbols  of  Priapus]  the  goat  is  one  that  most 
frequently  occurs,  ...  as  this  animal  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  lubricity. 

Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  21. 

When  one  looks  at  the  popular  literature  of  the  French 
at  this  moment, . . . and  at  the  life  of  which  this  literature 
of  theirs  is  the  index,  one  is  tempted  to  make  a goddess 
out  of  a word  of  their  own,  and  then,  like  the  town  clerk 
of  Ephesus,  to  ask : “ What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not 
that  Ihe  city  of  the  French  is  a worshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Lubricity  ? ” 

M.  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  XV.  678. 

lubricous  (lu'bri-kus),  a.  [<  L.  lubricus,  slip- 
pery : see  lubric.]  If.  Same  as  lubric. 

Much  lesse  shall  I positively  determine  anything  in 
matters  so  lubricous  and  uncertain. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xii. 

2.  Having  a smooth,  slippery  surface,  appear- 
ing as  if  oiled  or  varnished,  as  certain  algae  and 
the  elytra  of  certain  Coleoptera. 
hlbrifaction  (lu-bri-fak'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
lubricus , slippery,  + f actio (n-),  a making,  < f ac- 
tus, pp.  of  facer e,  make:  see  -/y.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  lubricating,  or  of  making  slip- 
pery. 

The  sixth  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation ; as  we  see 
in  medicines  emollient,  such  as  are  milk,  honey,  mallowes, 
etc.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 41. 

lubrification  (lu^bri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lu - 
brification;  as  lubrify  + -ation:  see  -fy,  -jica- 
tion.']  Same  as  lubrifaction . 
lubrify t,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  lubrifier,  make  slippery, 
eontr.  < L.  lubricus , slippery,  + -ficare,  make : 
see  -fy.']  To  make  slippery.  Cotgrave . 
Lucanidss  (lu-kan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Luca- 
nus + -idw.]  A family  of  iamellicom  coleop- 
terous insects,  the  lamelke  of  whose  antennal 
club  are  incapable  of  close  apposition,  and 
whose  mandibles  are  large  and  powerful  in  the 
male;  the  stag-beetles.  The  form  of  the  lucanids 
is  generally  elongate,  and  the  elytra  cover  the  pygidium  ; 
in  some  there  are  stridulating  organs.  They  are  usually 
of  plain  dark  colors,  but  some,  such  as  species  of  Lam- 
priina  in  Australia  and  of  Chiasognathus  in  < hiloe,  are 
brilliant.  Upward  of  500  species  are  described  They 
most  abound  in  warm  wooded  countries,  and  live  during 
the  day  in  trunks  of  trees,  logs,  etc.,  taking  flight  at  dusk. 
The  larva?  of  the  European  species  live  in  willow  and  oak, 
where  they  remain  untransformed  for  years.  See  Luca- 
nus. The  same  or  a corresponding  group  is  called  Luca- 
nida,  Lucanides,  Lucanites , Lucanoides,  etc. 

Lucanus  (lfi-ka'nus),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  glistening  elytral  surface,  < ML. 
lucanus,  sunrise  (i),<  L.  lucere,  shine:  seclucent.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Lucanidce;  stag-beetles 
proper,  with  emarginate  eyes,  geniculate  an- 


Lucanus 

tennse,  mentum  entire,  covering  tlie  ligula  and 
maxilla,  and  fore  tibias  pectinate.  The  branching 
antler-like  mandibles  of  the  North  American  L.  elaphus 
are  sometimes  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  L.  cervus  is 
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band  along  the  side  of  this  fish. — 3.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  of  the  family 
Helicidce,  having  the  aperture  toothed  and  more 
or  less  twisted.  Humphreys,  1797. 


the  corresponding  European  species.  L.  damffl  is  a large  . iucern1  + -al.)  Of 

stag-beetle  of  the  (TnitedStates,from9tol81ineslong,with  iucernai  (iu-ser  nai;, ,a.  lucern  J ^ 

smaller  pincer-like  mandibles  with  a single  snag.  See  Lu - or  pertaining  to  a lamp  or  other  artificial  li&ht. 
canidw  and  stag-beetle.  - fucemal  microscope.  See  microscope. 

lucarne  (lu-karn'),  «.  [<  F.  lucarne,  an  alter-  Lucernana  (lu-ser-na'ri-a),  n.  [ML.,  < L.  lucer- 

ation  of  OF.  lucane,  lucanne,  luquenne  (whence  na,  a lamp:  see  lucern  1.]  The  typical  genus 


ME.  lucane,  lucayne,  etc.),  connected  with  lu- 
quet  of  same  meaning,  perhaps  from  L.  lux 
( luc -),  light.]  A dormer-  or  roof-window; 
also,  a light  or  small  window  in  a spire. 

lucasite  (lu'kas-it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
H.  8.  Lucas.]  "A  variety  of  vermiculite  which 
occurs  with  corundum  in  Macon  county, 
Georgia. 

lucavnet-  See  lucarne. 

Lucchese  (lu-kes'  or  -kez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  It.  Luc- 
chese,<  Lucca  (see  def.).]  L a.  Of  or  pertain- 


of  Lucernariidce.  These  animals  are  small,  gelatinous, 
semi-transparent,  and  variously  colored  or  phosphorescent 
marine  organisms  (jellyfishes),  either  swimming  freely  by 
rhythmical  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  umbrella,  or 
fixed  to  some  submerged  object  by  means  of  a stalk  or  pe- 
duncle which  grows  opt  of  the  back  (aborul  surface)  of  the 
disk  and  constitutes  a hydrorliiza  or  rootstalk.  In  this 
latter  state  the  animal  is  trumpet-  or  bell  shaped,  resem- 
bling a little  hand  bell  standing  on  the  end  of  its  handle, 
with  the  other  end  expanded  into  an  eight-rayed  limb  or 
disk,  each  ray  ending  in  a little  bundle  or  tuft  of 
tentacles,  and  the  center  of  the  disk  being  occupied 
by  a four-lobed  mouth  leading  into  the  body-cavity.  See 
Lucernariidce. 


ing  to  tbe  city  of  Lucca  in  Italy,  or  to  its  in-  Luggmariadse  (lu^ser-na-ri'a-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 


habitants. 

The  most  precious  of  the  Lucchese  relics,  a cedar-wood 
crucifix,  carved,  according  to  the  legend,  by  Nicodemus, 
and  miraculously  conveyed  to  Lucca  in  782. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  38. 

n.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  or  province  (formerly  a repub- 
lic, afterward  a duchy)  of  Lucca,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Italy. 

luce1  (liis),  n.  [Formerly  also  lucie,  lucy  ; < ME. 
luce,  lewse,  < OF.  lus,  luz  (dim.  lucel  and  lueet) 


< Lucernaria  + -adce.]  An  order  of  the  sub- 
class Lucernarida,  class  Hydrozoa,  including 
those  discophorans  or  jellyfishes  whose  poly- 
pite  is  single  and  may  be  fixed  by  a proximal 
aboral  hydrorhiza.  The  umbrellar  margin  has  short 
tentacular  processes,  and  the  reproductive  elements  are 
developed  in  the  primitive  hydrosome  wilhout  the  inter- 
vention of  free  zooids.  The  genus  Lucernaria  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type,  and  the  group  itself  is  by  some  con- 
sidered a synthetic  or  generalized  type  of  structure,  like 
that  from  which  various  specialized  forms  of  acalephs  may 
have  been  derived. 


= Pg.  lucio,  a luce,  < LL.  lucius,  a fish,  perhaps  Bicernarian  (lu-ser-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 


the  pike.]  The  pike  (a  fish),  especially  when 
full-grown. 

In  heraldry  the  luce  or  pike  occurs  in  the  arms  of  the 
Lucy  or  Lucie  family  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Day. 

Slend.  They  [the  Shallows]  may  give  the  dozen  white 
luces  in  their  coat.  . . . 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  22. 
The  mighty  luce  or  pike  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant,  as  the 
salmon  is  the  king  of  the  fresh  waters. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  8. 

A pike,  first  a Hurling  pick,  then  a Pickerel,  then  a Pike, 
then  a Luce  or  Lucie.  Holme,  p.  845. 

luce2  (lus),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A rut.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

lucencet,  u.  [ME.  Incense,  < OF.  Hucence  = Sp. 
lucencia,  < L.  lucen(t-)s,  shining : see  lucent.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  lucent ; light. 

0 lux  vera,  graunt  us  jowr  lucerne, 

That  with  the  spryte  of  errour  I nat  seduct  be. 

Digby  Mysteries,  p.  96.  ( Halliwell .) 

lucency  (lu' sen-si),  n.  [See  lucence.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  lucent;  brightness;  luster; 
splendor.  [Hare.] 

A name  of  some  note  and  lucency , but  lucency  of  the 
Nether-fire  sort.  Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  III.  i.  6. 

lucent  (lu'sent),  a.  [=  F.  luisant  = Sp.  lu- 
ciente,  < L.  lucen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  lucere,  shine;  con- 
nected with  lux  (luc-),  light,  lumen,  a light,  luna, 
the  moon,  etc.;  < y luc,  shine,  =r:  Teut.  t/  luh, 
shine,  in  AS.  leoht,  etc.,  light:  see  further  un- 
der light l.  From  L.  lucere  are  also  ult.  E.  lu- 
cern1',lucid,  elucidate,  translucent,  etc.]  Bright ; 
shining ; lustrous ; resplendent. 

1 meant  the  day-starre  should  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  lxxv. 
Lucent  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon. 

Keats,  F.ve  of  St.  Agnes. 

lucern1  (lu ' sfcrn),  n.  [<  ME.  lucern,  < OF . lu- 
cerne, luserne,  luiserne,  lucarne,  a lamp,  also 
glow-worm,  also,  like  F.  lucarne,  a roof -window 
(see  lucarne),  ==  Sp.  lucerna,  < L.  lucerna,  a 
lamp,  < lucere,  shine : see  lucent.]  A lamp. 

A multitude  of  wreaths,  tablets,  masks,  festoons,  lu. 
cernes,  land]  genii  holding  lyres. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  375. 

lucern2  (lu'sern),  n.  [Also  lusern,  luserne,  lu- 
zern,  luzerne,  luzarne,  lyserne,  etc.,  introduced 
in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  prob.  in 
trade  use  (in  literature,  vaguely  as  the  name 
of  a strange  wild  beast),  prob.  < G.  liichsern, 
adj.  (applied  to  the  fur),  < luchs,  a lynx : see 
lynx.]  If.  A lynx;  also,  the  fur  of  the  lynx. 

The  Lyserne,  the  Beauer,  the  Sable,  the  Martron,  the 
black  and  dunne  fox.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  479. 

2t.  A sort  of  hunting-dog. 

Let  me  have 

My  Lucems  too,  or  dogs  inur’d  to  hunt 
Beasts  of  most  rapine. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iii.  1. 

lucern3,  n.  See  lucerne. 

lucerna  (lu-ser'na),  n.  [L. : see  lucern1.]  1. 
An  ancient  lamp’.  See  lucern L — 2.  A quasi- 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Lucernaria  or  the 
Lucernariidce;  calycozoan. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Lucernaria  or 
of  the  family  Lucernariidce;  a calycozoan.  See 
cut  at  Hydrozoa  (fig.  5). 

Lucernarida  (lu-ser-nar'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Lucernaria  + -ida.]  A subclass  of  Hydrozoa, 
in  which  the  base  of  the  hydrosome  is  developed 
into  an  umbrella  in  the  walls  of  which  are  the 
reproductive  organs.  It  is  a prime  division  of  hydro- 
zoans,  equivalent  to  Discophora  in  a common  acceptation 
of  that  term,  and  has  been  divided  like  the  latter  into 
three  orders : Rhizostomea  or  Rhizostomidce.  free  and  with 
multiple  polypites;  Monostomea  or  Pelagiidce,  free  and 
with  single  polypite;  and  Lucernariadce,  free  or  fixed  and 
with  single  polypite.  The  last  consists  of  one  family,  co- 
extensive with  the  order,  and  is  also  called  Calycozoa.  See 
Discophora. 

lucemaridan  (lu/sfer-nar'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lucernarida. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lucernarida ; a dis- 
cophoran;  an  aeraspedote  medusan  or  jellyfish. 

Lucernariidae  (liFser-na-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lucernaria  + -idee.]  The  typical  family  of 
Lucernariadce.  It  contains  discophorans  with  the  um-  __ 
hreUar  margin  simple  and  undivided,  without  hollow  lucidly  (lu'sid-li), 


arms  or  margin-laps,  and  with  simple  tentacles,  and  hav- 
ing on  the  exumbrella  a prolongation  by  means  of  which 
they  affix  themselves  to  foreign  bodies.  Genera  referred 
to  this  family  are  Lucernaria,  Depastrum,  and  Carduella. 

lucernaroid  (lu-ser'na-roid),  n.  [<  Lucerna- 
ria + -oid.]  The  re- 
productive zooid  of 
any  of  the  Lucernarida. 

Nicholson,  Zool.,  1878, 

*p.  133. 

lucerne,  lucern3  (lu- 
sern'), n.  [<  F. luzerne, 
formerly  luserne,  lu- 
cerne.] A leguminous 
plant,  Medicago  saliva, 
a highly  valuable  pas- 
ture- and  forage-plant, 
cultivated  from  an- 
cient times,  now  wide- 
ly spread  in  temperate 
climates.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  cultivated 
with  especial  success  in 
southern  California.  It  is 
greatly  relished  by  animals, 
and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions yields  several  crops 
in  a year.  It  is  also  an  im- 
prover of  soil.  In  the  western  United  States  it  is  best 
known  under  the  Spanish  name  alfalfa,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  California  from  South  America.  Also  called 
Spanish  trefoil,  French,  Brazilian,  or  Chilian  clover,  and  in 
British  usage  medic  or  purple  medic. 

Lucerne  hammer.  See  hammer L 
Lucianist  (lu'shian-ist),  n.  [<  Lucian  (see  def.) 
+ -ist.]  1.  One  of  the  followers  of  Lucian  or 
Lucan,  a Marcionite  leader  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  taught  that  the  actual  soul  and  body 
of  a man  would  not  come  forth  in  the  resur- 
rection, but  some  representative  of  them. — 2. 
Same  as  Collucianist. 


Lucifer 

< lucere,  shine : sec  lucent.]  1.  Emitting  light; 
shining ; bright ; resplendent : as,  the  lucid  orbs 
of  heaven.  [Poetical,  except  in  some  technical 
uses.  See  second  quotation,  and  def.  5.] 

A court 

Compact  of  lucid  marbles. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Lucid  stars  are  those  which  are  visible  without  a tele- 
scope. Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astronomy,  p.  45. 

2.  Transmitting  or  reflecting  light;  clear; 
transparent;  pellucid:  as,  a lucid  stream. 

Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood  3 

A censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

So  wide  the  loneness,  so  lucid  the  air. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

3.  Marked  by  intellectual  clearness  or  bright- 
ness; free  from  obscurity  or  confusion  of 
thought,  or,  specifically,  from  delirium ; clear- 
headed; sane:  as,  a lucid  mind;  lucid  percep- 
tions ; lucid  intervals  in  insanity. 

After  some  gentle  Slumbers,  and  unusual  Dreams,  about 
the  dawnings  of  the  Day,  I had  a lucid  Interval. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  29. 

4.  Presenting  a clear  view;  easily  understood; 
distinct : as,  a lucid  order  or  arrangement ; a 
lucid  style  of  writing. 

A singularly  lucid  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  de- 
bate. Macaulay. 

5.  In  entom-.:  (a)  Smooth  and  very  shining; 
reflecting  light  like  polished  metal.  (6)  Giv- 
ing light;  phosphorescent;  luciferous. — 6.  In 
hot.,  having  a shining  surface — Lucid  interval, 
in  insanity,  a period  of  saneness  occurring  in  the  midst 
of  insane  behavior:  an  intermission  resembling  restora- 
tion of  health,  as  distinguished  from  a mere  diminution 
of  the  disease. 

lucida  (lu'si-da),  n. ; pi.  lucidce  (-de).  [NL.  (sc. 
Stella,  star),  fem.  of  lucidus,  bright:  see  lucid.] 
A star  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  as  opposed 
to  a telescopic  star;  also,  the  brightest  star  of 
a constellation,  or  the  brightest  component  of 
a double  or  multiple  star, 
lucidity  (lu-sid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  lucMUU  = It. 
lucidita,  <L.  as  if  *lucidita(t-)s,  < lucidus,  light, 
bright,  clear:  see  lucid.]  The  state  of  being 
lucid,  in  any  sense  of  that  word;  lucidness; 
especially,  clearness  of  conception  or  expres- 
sion ; intellectual  transparency. 

He  [Voltairel  looked  on  things  straight;  and  he  had  a 
marvelous  logic  and  lucidity. 

M.  Arnold,  Mixed  Essays,  p.  169. 
Thought-transference  is  out  of  the  question,  and  M. 
Richet  has  recourse  to  the  theory  of  a sort  of  clairvoyance 
to  which  he  gives  the  generic  name  of  lucidity , a vision  in 
which  the  ordinary  optical  impediments  no  longer  act  as 
such.  Science,  XII.  47. 

= Syn.  Clearness,  Plainness,  etc.  See  perspicuity. 

' ad-v.  In  a lucid  manner; 


Flowering  Branch  of  Lucerne 
(Medicago  sativa).  a,  flower;  b. 


popular  name  for  the  lantern-gurnard,  Trigla  lucid  (lu'sid),  a.  [=  F.  lucide  = Sp.  liicido  = 
obscura,  given  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant  silvery  Pg.  It.  lucido,  < L.  lucidus,  light,  bright,  clear, 


with  brightness ; clearly. 

He  argued  the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt 
lucidly  and  forcibly.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

lucidness  (lu'sid-nes),  it.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  lucid;  lucidity;  transparency. 

The  lucidness  was  constant,  though  the  vial  that  con- 
tained it  was  kept  stopt.  Boyle,  Works,  p.  388. 

Lucifer  (lu'si-fer),  n.  [=  F.  Lucifer  - Sp.  Luci- 
fer o = Pg.  Lucifer  = It.  Lucifero,  < L.  lucifer, 
iight-bringing,  applied  to  the  moon  (Diana), 
and  to  the  morning  star  (Venus),  and  poet,  to 
day,  < lux  (luc-),  light,  + ferre  = E.  bear1-. 
see  lucent,  light1,  and  bear1.  The  equiv.  Gr. 
word  is  tftumpdpog : see  phosphorus.]  1.  The 
morning  star;  the  planet  Venus  when  she  ap- 
pears in  the  morning  before  sunrise:  when  she 
follows  the  sun,  or  appears  in  the  evening,  she 
is  called  Hesperus,  or  the  evening  star.  Ap- 
plied by  Isaiah  figuratively  to  a king  of  Baby- 
lon. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning!  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which 
didst  weaken  the  nations ! Is.  xiv.  12. 

2.  The  prince  of  darkness ; Satan.  [This  use 
arises  from  an  early  opinion  that  in  the  above 
passage  from  Isaiah  reference  was  made  to 
Satan.] 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iiL  2.  371. 

Pandsemoniuin,  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer;  so  by  allusion  call’d 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  425. 

3.  [?.  c.]  A match  ignitihle  by  friction  with  any 
surface,  or  with  a specially  prepared  surface. 
It  is  usually  made  of  a small  splint  of  wood  tipped  with 
some  inflammable  substance,  as  a mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  antimony  sulphid,  or  more  commonly  of 
phosphorus  and  potassium  nitrate.  Also  called  lucifer 
match. 


Lucifer 
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SiverytraveUer  should  provide  himself  with  a good  handy  lucimptpr  (lii  -cjrn  ' p tA-1  „ re  T 7„,  /7„„  s 
steel,  proper  flint,  and  unfailing  tinder,  because  lucifers  r iT?  jI/V  ' /Slm  e-ter),  n.  li.  lax  ( iUC- ), 
are  liable  to  accidents.  J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  189.  ^r*  f18 TP0V , measure.]  1.  A photome- 

4.  The  typical  genus  of  Luciferidce.—  5 (a)  A ter-~L?-  A sunshine-recorder  designed  to  mea- 
genus  of  humming-birds.  a species  of  northern  w®  %e  combined  effect  of  the  duration  and 
Mexico  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  United  States  is  Trochi-  intensity  ot  sunshine  in  promoting  evapora- 
te or  Calothorax  lucifer,  having  the  gorgelet  prolonged  tion. 

into  a ruff,  (ft)  [7.  c.]  Any  humming-bird  of  the  Lucina  (lu-si'nii),  n.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  child 
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genus  Calothorax  or  Lucifer,  of  which  there  are 
several  species. 

Luciferian1  (lu-si-fe'ri-an),  a.  [<  Lucifer  (see 
def.)  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer  or 
Satan ; devilish. 

That  all  that  luciferian  exorcism  be  blotted  out. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  ii.  § 19. 

Luciferian2  (lu-si-fe'ri-an),  a.  and  u.  [<  Lucifer 
(see  def. ) + -tan.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lu- 
cifer, Bishop  of  Cagliari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
during  the  fourth  century,  or  to  his  followers. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Lucifer,  Bishop 
of  Cagliari.  The  Luciferians  were  vehement  upholders 
of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  separated  themselves  from  their 
fellow-catholics  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  showed 
undue  leniency  to  those  who  had  been  received  back  into 
the  church  after  forsaking  Arianism.  Also  Ludferite. 

Luciferidas  (lu-si-fer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lu- 
cifer, 4,  + -idee. 2 A family  of  thoracostracous 
or  podophthalmie  crustaceans,  typified  by  the 


Devil  Shrimp,  a species  of  Lucifer. 


genus  Lucifer,  and  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs."  They  are  con- 
sequently excluded  from  Decapoda,  and  are  either  placed 
with  the  opossum-shrimps  and  mantis-shrimps  in  Stoma, - 
topoda,  or  made  a separate  tribe,  Aplopoda,  as  by  Dana, 

Luciferite  (lu'si-fer-it),  u.  [<  Lucifer  (see  Lu- 
ciferian) + -tte2.]  Same  as  Luciferian 2. 
luciferous  (lu-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lucifer,  light- 
bringing  (see  Lucifer), + -ous.]  1.  Giving  light; 
affording  light  or  means  of  discovery.  Boyle, 
Works,  IV.  394.  [Bare.] — 2.  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing phosphorescent  organs:  applied  to  insects 
which  emit  light,  as  the  glow-worm. — 3.  [cap.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer  or  Satan ; Luciferi- 
an; Satanic.  [Bare.] 

This  Luciferous  and  gluttonous  heart. 

, J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  32. 

luciferously  (lu-sif'e-rus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a lueif- 
erous  manner;  so  as  to  enlighten  or  illuminate. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  III.  8.  [Bare.]  — 
2.  [cap.]  Satanically;  diabolically. 

Euery  vulgarly-esteemed  upstart  dares  breake  the  dread- 
full  dignity  of  antient  and  autenticall  Poesie,  and  presume 
Ludferouslij  to  proclame  in  place  thereof  repugnant  pre- 
cepts of  their  owne  spaune. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

luciflc  (lu-sif'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  lucificus,  light-mak- 
ing,  < Li.  lux  (luc-),  light,  + facere,  make.]  Pro- 
ducing light.  jV.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  II. 
ii.  $ 14.  [Rare.] 

luciform  (lu'si-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  lux  (luc-),  light, 
+ forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  nature  of 
light ; resembling  light. 

Plato  speaketh  of  the  mind,  or  soul,  as  a driver  that 
guides  and  governs  a chariot,  which  is,  not  unfitly,  styled 
av-ytmSes,  a luciform  sethereal  vehicle. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 171. 

Lucifriant,  «•  An  improper  form  of  Luciferian1. 
Marston. 

lucifugous  (lu  - sif ' u - gus),  a.  [<  L.  lucifugus, 
shunning  the  light,  < lux  (luc-),  light,  + fugere, 
flee.]  Shunning  light ; avoiding  daylight : ap- 
plied to  various  animals,  as  bats,  cockroaches, 
etc.  ’ 

lucigen  (lu'si-jen),  11.  and  a.  [<  L.  lux  (luc-), 
light,  + y/  gen, produce:  see -yen.]  I.  ».  A mod- 
ern lamp  of  great  illuminating  power,  in  which 
oil  is  burned  under  conditions  which  produce 
and  maintain  for  probably  the  longest  possible 
time  in  an  illuminating  flame  a white  heat  in  the 
carbon  particles.  The  principle  upon  which  the  lamp 
operates  is  the  atomization  of  the  oil  by  the  action  of  escap- 
ing compressed  air  heated  during  its  passage  to  the  atomiz- 
ing jet.  The.oil  and  air  are  thus  intimately  mingled,  at  a 
high  temperature  at  the  instant  of  ignition,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  gain  the  maximum  illuminating  effect. 

II.  a.  A term  applied  to  a system  of  light- 
ing by  lucigens. 

Ihe  new  system  of  lighting  known  as  lucigen  permits  of 
obtaining  an  intense  light  of  great  brilliancy  under  very 
remarkable  conditions.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  147. 

Luciidae  (lu-sFi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lucius  + 
-idee.]  The  pikes,  as  a family  of  fishes:  same 
as  Esocidee.  C.  L.  Bonaparte. 
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birth,  prop.  fem.  of  lucinus,  < lux  (luc-),  light: 
see  lucent.]  1.  In  Rom.  myth.,  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  childbirth,  considered  as  a daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  but  frequently  con- 
fused with  Juno  or  with 
Diana.  She  correspond- 
ed more  or  less  closely 
to  the  Greek  goddess 
Eileithyia. — 2.  [NL.]  In 
zool. : (a)  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Luciniclce,  having 
both  lateral  and  cardinal 
teeth.  L.  dentata  is  a species 
whose  white  shell  shows  con- 
centric lines  of  growth  overlaid 
with  oblique  radiate  striation. 

Bruguiire,  1791.  (ft)  A genus  of  flies  of  the  fam- 
ily Sciomyzidce,  containing  two  large  gray  Euro- 
pean species  resembling  members  of  the  genus 
Scatophaga.  Meigen,  1830.  (c)  A genus  of  or- 
thopterous insects.  Walker,  1870. 

Lucinacea  (lu-si-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lucina, 
2.  + -eecca.]  A superfamily  of  integropalliate 
dimyarian  inollusks,  represented  by  the  Luci- 
nidee  and  related  families. 

lucinacean  (lu-si-na'se-an),  a.  and  n. 
or  pertaining  to  the  Lucinacea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Lucinacea . 


Lucina  Pennsylvania. 


lucky 

2.  Good  fortune;  favorable  hap;  a supposed 
something,  pertaining  to  a person,  at  least  for 
a time,  giving  to.  fortuitous  events  a favorable 
character ; also,  in  a weakened  sense,  a fortui- 
tous combination  of  favorable  occurrences. 

His  Iests  best  become  him  because  they  come  from  him 
rudely  and  vnaffected : and  hee  has  the  lucke  commonly 
to  haue  them  famous. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Blunt  Man. 
They  [young  men  who  gamble]  think  they  are  “ try- 
ing their  luck,"  as  the  phrase  is ; but  if  they  could  be  con- 
vinced that.it  is  not  their  luck  which  they  are  trying,  but 
only  a fraction  of  it,  their  opponent  having  the  rest  in  his 
pocket,  they  would  show  themselves  . . averse  to  risks 
in  which  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  against  them. 

De  Morgan,  Probabilities,  I. 
Luck  may,  and  often  does,  have  some  share  in  epheme- 
ral successes  as  in  a gambler’s  winnings  spent  as  soon  as 
got,  but  not  in  any  lasting  triumph  over  time. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  117. 

3.  An  object  with  which  good  fortune  is  thought 
to  be  connected;  especially,  a vessel  for  holding 
liquid,  as  a drinking-cup.  There  are  several  such  ves- 
sels surviving  in  England,  as  the  Luck  of  Edenhall.  pre- 
served in  a manor-house  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 

They  call  it  the  Luck  of  I denhall. 

Longfellow,  The  Luck  of  Edenhall. 
Fisherman’s  luck.  See  fisherman.—  Greasy  luck.  See 
greasy,  9.— To  be  down  on  one’s  luck,  to  be  in  bad  luck. 
[Colloq.] 

They  say  that  when  Mrs.  C.  was  particularly  down  on 
her  luck,  she  gave  concerts  and  lessons  in  music  here  and 
there.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lxiv. 

T r.r.  =Syn.  See  happy. 

1.  a.  Ot  iuC£i  (luk),  v.  [<  ME.  lukken  (=  MLG.  lucleen ); 

from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  be  lucky.  Mal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


“ff  Afa^  EngY™^  T°  1UCky‘  HalUmI1-  [Pr°V- 

ate  bivalve  inollusks.  luck2  (luk), f [A  var.  of  lock‘d.]  A lock  of  wool 


: , ' , auc  iinai  aim  uraiioiiiai  ormces 

are  well  defined  but  scarcely  siphonate ; the  mouth  is  very 
small,  and  the  labial  palpi  are  rudimentary ; the  branchife 
are  large  and  double,  and  the  foot  is  vermiform.  The  shell 
is  subcircular  and  equivalve,  the  hinge  typically  with  two 
cardinal  and  two  lateral  teeth  in  each  valve,  but  variable  and 
sometimes  edentulous;  the  ligament  is  marginal  and  sub- 
internal, and  the  anterior  muscular  impression  elongated. 
The  genera  and  species  are  numerous ; the  living  ones  are 
found  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas ; fossil  forms  go  back 
to  the  Silurian.  See  Lucina. 


twisted  on  the  finger  of  a spinner. 

She  straight  slipp’d  off  the  Wall  and  Band, 

And  laid  aside  her  Lucks  and  Twitches. 

Bloomfield,  Richard  and  Kate,  1.  30. 
Miss  Gisbome’s  flannel  is  promised  the  last  of  the  week 
— there  is  a bunch  of  lucks  down  cellar;  bring  them  up. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

Luckenbooth  brooch.  A brooch  of  a fashion 
formerly  sold  in  the  Luckenhooths  in  Edin- 
burgh, usually  heart-shaped  and  of  silver,  some- 
times of  more  elaborate  pattern,  as  of  two 
hearts  conjoined,  and  often  bearing  inscrip- 
tions. These  brooches  were  used  as  gifts  of 
love  and  betrothal. 

/ jr - -j  »»  - *V  UiXIi,  luckie,  n.  See  lucky 2. 

< ^Ucei  ^ L.  lux  (luc-),  light;  see  lights.']  Age-  luckily  (luk'i-li),  adv.  In  a lucky  manner;  for- 
nus  of  fireflies  of  the  family  Lampyridw,  having  tunately;  by  good  fortune;  with  a favorable 
a short  transverse  prothorax,  carinate,  and  nar-  issue:  as,  luckily  we  escaped  injury, 
rowly  margined.  It  is  widely  distributed,  with  over  50  luckiness  (luk'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
species,  usually  dark-brown  and  yellow.  L.  lusitanica  is  1 1 '*  ' 1 ” " 


lucioid  (lu'si-oid),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL.  Indus,  a 
pike  (see  Lucius),  + Gr.  eldoc,  form.]  I.  n.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Esocidee;  a pike.  SirJ.  Rich- 
ardson. 

II.  a.  Like  a pike ; esocine. 

Luciola  (lu-sl'o-lii),  n,  [NL.  (Laporte,  1833),  < 
It.  iucdola , a firefly,  formerly  also  a glow-worm 


a Highly  luminous  species,  which  may  emit  flashes  every 
two  or  three  seconds. 
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of  being  lucky  or  fortunate ; good  fortune;  fa- 
vorable issue  or  event. 

luckite  (luk'it),  n.  [ Luck(y  Boy)  (see  def.)  + 
-ife2.]  A variety  of  the  mineral  melanterite,  or 
hydrous  ferrous  sulphate,  containing  a small 
amount  of  manganese.  It  is  found  at  the 
“Lucky  Boy”  silver-mine  in  Utah, 
luckless  (luk'les),  a.  [<  luck1  + -less.]  1. 
Having  no  luck ; suffering  mischance ; un- 
lucky; unsuccessful:  as,  a luckless  gamester. 
Ah,  luckless  poet ! stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  324. 
2.  Unattended  by  luck ; bringing  or  marked  by 
ill  luck  or  misfortune;  unfortunate;  unfavor- 
able : as,  a luckless  adventure. 


Lucioperca  (liUsi-o-per'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 

Indus,  a pike,  + L.  'perca,  perch.]  A Cuvierian 
genus  of  percoid  fishes;  the  pike-perches. 

L.  ( Sandrus ) sandra  is  the  giant  pike-perch  of  Europe,  3 
or  4 feet  long,  of  voracious  habits  and  valuable  as  a 
food-fish.  Preferably  Sandrus. 

Lucius  (lu'si-us),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  Indus,  a fish, 
supposed  to  he  the  pike;  cf.  Gr.  "kvKog,  a kind 
of  fish,  lit.  ‘wolf’,  = L.  lupus,  wolf:  see  Lupus. 

Hence  ult.  (<  LL.  lucius)  E.  luce1.]  A genus 
of  fishes,  the  pikes : same  as  Esox. 
luck1  (luk),  n.  [<  ME.  luk,  lulcke  (not  found  in 
AS.)  = OFries.  luk  = D.  luk,  geluk  = MLG.  lucke, 

LG.  luk  (—  Icel.  lukka  = Sw.  lycka  = Dan.  lykke, 

< U.)  = OHG.  *gilucchi  (not  recorded),  MHG. 

geliicke,  gliicke,  G.  gliick,  good  fortune,  luck,  =syn.  unlucky,  ill-starred,  ill-fated, 
happiness ; prob.  orig.  only  HG.,  the  LG.  forms  lucklessly  (lukTes-li),  adv.  In  a luc! 
being  prob.,  like  the  Scand.,  from  the  HG.  uer;  unfortunately;  unsuccessfully. 
Connection  with  D.  lokken  = OHG-.  locchon,  lncIrlsRsnpcc  ilnlr'ips.npci  n ri’ i, ,,  0 

MHG.  G.  locken  = Icel.  lokka  - Sw.  locka  = 

Dan.  lokke,  allure,  entice,  seems  improbable, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  meaning.]  1. 

Fortune ; hap ; that  which  happens  to  a person 
by  chance,  conceived  as  having  a real  tendency 
to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  or  as  if  there 
were  an  inward  connection  between  a succes- 
sion of  fortuitous  occurrences  having  the  same  lucky1  (luk'i),  a.  and  n.  [(.luck1  + -y1.]  I 
character  as  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Thus  " 
gamesters  say  that  one  ought  to  continue  to  play  while 
the  luck  is  in  one’s  favor  and  leave  oif  when  the  luck  turns 
against  one. 

To  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 

Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons’  quality. 

S hak.,  Sonnets,  xiv. 


The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  «.  45. 
=Syn.  Unlucky,  ill-starred,  ill-fated. 

...1..  In  a luckless  man- 

AA'-'X  , UAIAUAUUAlOtCiy  , uuouuuC 

lucklessness  (luk'ies-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing luckless  or  unfortunate.  Imp.  Diet. 
luck-penny  (luk'pen'i),  n.  1.  A small  sum 
given  back  “for  luck”  to  the  purchaser  or 
payer  by  the  person  who  eceives  money  in  a 
bargain  or  other  transaction.  [Scotch  and 
Irish.]  — 2.  A copper  tossed  overboard  “for 
luck.” 


Here  8 a Trout  has  taken  my  fly : I had  rather  have  lost 
a crown.  What  luck ’s  this ! he  was  a lovely  fish,  and 
turned  up  a side  like  a salmon. 

Cotton,  in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  251. 
Gay  luck  to  our  hunters ! — how  nobly  they  ride ! 

Whittier,  Hunters  of  Men. 


1.  Favored  by  luck;  fortunate;  meeting  with 
good  success : as,  a lucky  adventurer. 

Tliis  is  faiiy  gold,  boy.  . . . We  are  lucky. 

Shak.,  W.  T.s  iii.  3.  129. 

2.  Producing  good  by  chance  or  unexpectedly ; 
favorable;  auspicious:  as,  a lucky  adventure; 
a lucky  time ; a lucky  cast. 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  uni ; 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

Milton,  Lycidaa,  L 20. 


lucky 

Well  met,  gentlemen ; this  is  lucky  that  we  meet  so  just 
together  at  this  very  door. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  173. 

Mr.  Chivery,  who  was  a man  of  few  words,  had,  on  sun- 
dry Sunday  mornings  given  his  boy  what  he  termed  “ a 
lucky  touch”  on  the  shoulder  signifying  that  he  consider- 
ed such  commendation  of  him  to  Good  Fortune,  prepara- 
tory to  his  that  day  declaring  his  passion  and  becoming 
triumphant.  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  xviii. 

3.  Bulky;  full;  superabundant:  as, lucky  mea- 
sure. [Scotch.] — 4.  Handy.  [Colloq.j 
Bellm.  Perhaps  I may  have  occasion  to  use  you ; you  used 
to  be  a lucky  rogue  upon  a pinch. 

Mart.  Ay,  master,  and  I have  not  forgot  it  yet. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Love’s  Contrivance,  i. 
Lucky  money,  coins  worn  or  carried  by  way  of  a charm — 
sometimes  ancient  or  foreign  money. =Syn.  1 and  2.  For- 
tunate, etc.  See  happy. 

II.  n.  See  the  phrase — To  cut  one’s  lucky, 
make  one’s  lucky,  to  get  away;  escape.  [Low.] 

Charley  and  I made  our  lucky  up  the  wash’us  chimney. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

lucky1  (luk'i),  adv.  [<  lucky , «.]  More  than 
enough;  too:  as,  lucky  severe;  lucky  long. 
[Scotch.] 

lucky2,  luckie  (luk'i),  n.  [Prob.  a particu- 
lar use  of  lucky1,  in  a sense  like  that  of  goody. ] 
An  elderly  woman;  a gran  dam;  goody:  pre- 
fixed to  a person’s  name : as,  Lucky  M‘Laren. 
[Scotch.] 

lucky-bag  (luk'i-bag),  n.  A receptacle  on  a 
man-of-war  for  all  clothes  and  other  articles  of 
private  property  carelessly  left  by  their  owners. 

Have  the  master-at-arms  with  you  in  this  inspection,  to 
gather  up  all  articles  of  private  property  and  put  them  in 
the  lucky  hag.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  310. 

lucky-dad,  lucky-dadaie  (luk'i-dad,  -dad//i), 
n.  A grandfather.  [Scotch.] 
lueky-hands  (luk'i-handz),  n.  A widely  dis- 
tributed fern,  Dryopteris  Filix-mas  : so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  young  unexpanded 
frond  to  a hand.  The  fronds,  as  well  as  the  roots,  were 
used  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  as  preservatives 
against  witchcraft  and  enchantment, 
lucky-minnie  (luk'i-min  i),  ??.  A grandmother. 
[Scotch.] 

lucky-proach  (luk'i-proch),  ??.  A fish,  the  fa- 
ther-lasher. [Scotch.] 

lucky-stone  (luk'i-ston),  n.  An  ear-stone  or 
otolith  of  a fish,  superstitiously  regarded  as 
bringing  luck  to  the  owner  or  wearer, 
lucrative  (lu'kra-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  lucratif  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  lucrative >,  < L.  lucrativus,  profitable,  < 
lucrari,  pp.  lucrative,  gain:  see  lucre,  v.]  1. 

Yielding  lucre  or  gain ; gainful ; highly  profit- 
able : as,  a lucrative  transaction ; a lucrative 
business  or  office. — 2f.  Greedy  of  gain ; self- 
seeking. 

Let  not  thy  prayer  be  lucrative , nor  vindictive,  pray  not 
for  temporal  superfluities.  Donne,  Sermons,  xi. 

Lucrative  Office,  an  office  to  which  compensation  is  at- 
tached. or  perquisites.— Lucrative  succession,  in  Scots 
law,  a passive  title  whereby  an  heir  apparent  who  accepts 
a gratuitous  grant  from  his  ancestor  of  any  part  of  the  es- 
tate to  win  h he  is  to  succeed  as  heir  may  be  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  contracted 
prior  to  the  grant. =Syn.  1.  Paying,  remunerative, 
luerative.y  (lu'kra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a lucrative 
manner ; profitably. 

lucre  (lu'ker),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Inker; 

< ME.  *lukre  (erroneously  lurke,  luk,  Prompt. 
Parv.),  < OF.  (and  F.)  lucre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lucro, 

< L.  lucrum,  gain,  with  formative  -crum,  from 
a V lu,  which  appears  also  iu  Ir.  luach,  price, 
wages,  Gr.  He/'a,  %r/ir/,  booty  (see  Lestes),  OBulg. 
lovu,  booty  (Russ,  lovite,  take  as  booty);  AS.  lean 
= OS.  OFries.  Ion  = D.  loon  = MLG.  Ion  = OHG. 
MHG.  Ion,  G.  lohn  = Icel.  laun  = Sw.  Dan.  liin  = 
Goth,  laun,  reward.]  Gain  in  money  or  goods ; 
profit:  often,  in  a restricted  sense,  base  or  un- 
worthy gain;  money  or  wealth  as  the  object  of 
sordid  greed;  hence,  greed. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  1 Tim.  iii.  3. 

Love  to  my  child,  and  lucre  of  the  portion. 
Provoked  me.  B.  Jonson , Magnetick  Lady,  v.  6. 
Until  I gave  one  of  them  a small  knife  to  cut  betel  nuts, 
he  would  not  go  with  us ; but  for  the  lucre  of  that  he  con- 
ducted us  to  a town. 

Bob.  Knox  (Arher’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  424). 

lucret,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  luker;  < OF. 
lucrer,  < L.  lucrari,  gain,  < lucrum,  gain:  see 
lucre,  ??.]  To  gain.  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab., 
col.  182,  1.  35. 

Lucretiau  (lu-kre'shian),  a.  [<  Lucretius  (see 
def  1 + -at?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  member 
of  the  ancient  Roman  gens  of  the  Lucretii ; es- 
pecially, relating  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Ro- 
man poet  and  philosopher  Titus  Lucretius  Carus 
(about  98-55  B.  c.),  eminent  as  a poet,  and  as 
the  most  important  exponent  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy. 
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lucriferoust  (lu-krif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lucrum, 
gain,  + ferre  = E.  "bear1.]  Gainful;  profit- 
able. 

The  grand  thing  that  is  like  to  keep  this  experiment 
front  being  as  generally  useful  as  perhaps  it  will  prove 
lutyriferous  is  the  dearness  of  sal  armoniack. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  148. 

lucriferousnesst  (lu-krif'e-rus-nes),  n.  Profita- 
bleness. Boyle,  Works,  II.  30. 
lucrifict  (lu-krif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  lucrificus,  gain- 
ful, < lucrum,  gain,  + facere,  make.]  Producing 
profit;  gainful.  Ash. 

lucrioust,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lucrous. 
lucrous  (lu'krus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  erro- 
neously lucrious;  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lucroso,  < L.  lu- 
crosus,  gainful,  < lucrum,  gain:  see  lucre.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lucre  or  gain.  [Rare.] 

Free  from  the  muck -worm  miser’s  lucrous  rage, 

In  calm  contentment's  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

Cooper,  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

luctation  (luk-ta/shon),  n.  [<  L.  luctatio(n-),  a 
wrestling,  < luctari,  pp.  luctatus,  wrestle,  strive. 
Cf.  eluctate,  reluct,  reluctant.]  Effort  to  over- 
come in  a contest;  struggle ; contest.  [Rare.] 
luctiferoust  (luk-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  luctifer,  < 
Indus,  sorrow,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Causing  or 
bringing  sorrow  or  mourning.  Bailey,  1731. 
luctualt  (luk'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  Indus,  sorrow,  < 
lugere,  pp.  luctus,  mourn.]  Relating  to  or  pro- 
ducing grief. 

luctuoust  (luk'tfi-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  luduose, 

< L.  luduosus,  sorrowful,  < Indus,  sorrow:  see 
luctual.]  Sorrowful ; full  of  sorrow.  Bailey, 
1731. 

lucubrate  (lu'ku-brat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lucu- 
brated, ppr.  lucubration.  [<  L.  lucubrates,  pp.  of 
lucubrare  f>It. lucubrare  = Pg.  Sp.  lucubrare  F. 
lucubrer),  work  by  candle-light,  < {LL.)  lucubrum 
(ML.  lucubrum,  a faint  light),  < L.  lux  ( luc -), 
light:  see  lucent.  Cf.  elucubrate.]  I.  intrans. 
To  study  earnestly  or  laboriously,  as  by  candle- 
light; think  closely  or  seriously;  meditate. 

I like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill. 

Bvron.  Beppo,  st.  47. 

ii.  trans.  To  elaborate,  as  by  laborious  night 
study. 

lucubration  (lii-ku-bra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lucubra- 
tion = Sp.  lucubracion  = Pg.  lucubntgao  = It.  lu- 
cubrazione,  < L.  lucubratio(n-),  working  by  can- 
dle-light, < lucubrare,  pp.  lucubratus,  work  by 
candle-light:  see  lucubrate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 

lucubrating;  close  study  or  thought;  careful 
consideration;  meditation. — 2.  A product  of 
thought  or  study;  a written  composition;  an 
essay  or  treatise. 

Your  monthly  lucubrations  are  widely  diffused  over  all 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

Goldsmith , Essay,  National  Concord. 
The  most  trifling  lucubration  was  denominated  ‘ a work.’ 

Irving. 

lucubrator  (lu'ku-bra-tor),  n.  [<  lucubrate  + 
-or.]  One  who  lucubrates, 
lucubratory  (lu'ku-bra-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  lucubra- 
torius,  working  by  candle-light,  < lucubrare, 
pp.  lucubratus,  work  by  candle-light-  see  lucu- 
brate, light1.]  Composed  by  candle-light;  per- 
taining to  nocturnal  study  or  serious  thought. 

You  must  have  a dish  of  coffee  and  a solitary  candle  at 
your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory  lo  your  friend. 

Pope,  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  Dec.  21,  1711. 

lucubrum  (lu'ku -brum),  n.  [ML.:  see  lucu- 
brate.] Same  as  cresset,  1. 
lucule  (lu'kul),  n.  [=  F.  lucule,  < NL.  as  if  *lu- 
cula,  dim.  of  L.  lux  {luc-),  light:  seo  luculent.] 
In  astron.,  a small  luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 
luculent  (lu'ku-lent),  a.  [ME.  luculent  = It. 
lumlento,  < L ,'luculentus,  full  of  light,  bright, 
splendid,  < lux  (luc-),  light:  see  lucent,  light1.] 

1.  Bright;  luminous;  transparent. 

Trie  oute  the  grape  unhurt,  neither  to  ripe, 

Neither  to  soure,  as  gemmes  luculent. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  186. 
It  emitted  a luculent  flame  as  bright  and  large  as  a small 
wax  candle.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  6,  1645. 

2.  Clear;  evident;  unmistakable. 

The  most  luculent  testimonies  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion hath.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  40. 

luculently  (lfi'lui-lent-li),  adv.  In  a luculent 
manner;  lucidly;  clearly;  luminously. 

Nowhere  has  the  transition  . . . been  so  luculently 
shown  as  here. 

Max  Muller,  Science  of  Lang.,  N.  S.,  p.  542. 
Luculia  (lu-ku'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Robert  Sweet, 
1826),  from  the  Nepalese  name,  Luculi  swa, 
of  one  of  the  species,  L.  gratissima .]  A genus 
of  plauts  of  the  family  liubiacese  and  of 
the  tribe  Cinchonew,  distinguished  by  the  im- 
bricated lobes  of  the  corolla,  on  the  throat  or 
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tube  of  which  the  included  stamens  are  inserted. 
There  are  two  species,  one  found  in  the  Himalaya  and  the 
other  in  the  Khasia  mountains.  The  best-known  species  is 
L.  gratissima,  a small  tree  with  opposite  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  very  fragrant  cymes  of  showy  pink  flowers.  It 
is  a highly  ornamental  hothouse-plant. 

Lucuma  (lu-ku'ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Peruv. 
name.]  A name  proposed  by  Molina  in  1782 
for  a genus  of  sapotaceous  plants  considered 
by  some  recent  authors  to  belong  to  Achras. 
This  genus  is  characterized  by  four-  or  five-parted  flowers, 
coriaceous  exstipulate  leaves,  the  statninodia  or  abor- 
tive stamens  alternate  with  the  fertile  ones  (although 
sometimes  few  or  wanting),  and  seeds  without  albu- 
men. It  embraces  about  46  species,  chiefly  South  Ameri- 
can, but  extending  from  Chile  to  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies ; a very  few,  however,  occur  in  Australia  and 
New  Caledonia.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  milky 
juice  and  clusters  of  small  or  middle-sized  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  older  joints.  Achras  Zapota 
and  A.  multi  flora  ( Lucuma  multijlora  of  de  Candolle)  of 
the  West  Indies  are  called  bully-trees,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  mammee-sapota  or  marmalade-tree.  The  fruit 
contains  a pleasant-flavored  pulp,  resembling  quince 
marmalade  in  appearance  and  taste.  Ponteria  Caimito 
(Lucuma  Caimito  of  Roenier)  of  Peru  has  a smaller  fruit, 
which  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavor  to  the  last-named. 
A.  obovata  (Lucuma  obovata  of  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and 
Kunth),  also  of  Peru,  is  cultivated  in  Chile  under  the  name 
of  lucuma  de  Coquimbo. 

Lucumo  (lu'kfi-mo),  n.  [L.,  also  lucomo,  luemo, 
an  inspired  person,  an  Etruscan  prince  or 
priest;  a word  of  Etruscan  origin.]  Among 
the  ancient  Etruscans,  the  head  of  a patrician 
or  noble  family  uniting  in  himself  the  charac- 
ters of  priest  and  prince;  in  general,  one  of 
the  Etruscan  nobility.  To  this  class  the  kings 
also  seem  to  have  belonged. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know. 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest, 

Each  warlike  Lucumo. 

Macaulay,  Horatius,  st.  23. 

lucus  a non  lucendo  (lu'kus  a non  lu-sen'do). 
[L.:  lucus,  a wood  or  grove,  esp.  one  sacred  to  a 
deity;  a,  from;  non,  not;  lucendo,  abl.  gerund 
of  lucere,  shine  (see  lea1,  a-10,  von,  lucent) ; that 
is,  a grovo  is  called  lucus  (which  is  in  form  like 
lucus  {lucu-),  a light,  lucere,  he  light,  shine,  lu- 
cidus,  light)  because  it  is  not  light : in  allusion 
to  the  attempt  of  an  ancient  grammarian  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian  to  derive  lucus,  a grove, 
from  lucere,  shine.  The  two  words  are  in  fact 
connected,  lucus  (like  grove)  being  orig.  an  open 
light  space  in  a wood.]  An  absurd  etymology 
cr  derivation;  hence,  anything  inconsequent 
or  illogical.  Sometimes  shortened  to  lucus  a 
non. 

ludD,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  loud. 
lud-t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  lede^. 

Lud8  (lud),  n.  A minced  form  of  Lord,  in  petty 
oaths  • also  vulgarly  in  address : as,  my  lud. 

Lud ! Sir  Peter,  Ihope  you  haven’t  been  quarrelling  with 
Maria?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

ludbyt,  ??.  Same  as  loteby. 

Luddism  (lud'izm),  n.  [<  Lndd{ite)  + -is???.] 
The  practices  or  opinions  of  the  Luddites. 
Luddite  (lud'it),  ??.  and  a.  I.  ??.  A member 
of  a conspiracy  of  workmen  in  England  (1811- 
1816)  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  im- 
proved machines,  under  the  delusion  that  these 
diminished  employment:  said  to  have  called 
themselves  Luddites  from  an  imbecile  named 
Ned  Lud,  who  broke  two  stocking-frames  from 
anger.  The  disturbances  created  by  them  were 
called  Luddite  riots,  and  required  stern  mea- 
sures for  their  repression. 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rse? 

,/.  and  11.  Smith,  Defected  Addresses,  No.  1. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Luddites : as. 
Luddite  riots. 

luddockt,  n.  [ME.  luddock,  luddok.]  Loin.  Li- 
ber Cure  Cocorum,  p.  43. 
ludeut,  n.  Same  as  leden. 
ludibrioust  (lu-dib'ri-us),  a.  [=  Pg.  ludibrioso, 

< LL.  ludibriosus,  scornful,  < L.  ludibrium,  a 
mockery,  < ludere,  play,  sport:  see  ludicrous.] 
Ridiculous;  sportive;  wanton.  [Rare.] 

Noedlesse  it  shall  heto  refute  thisphansie, which  falleth 
to  the  ground  of  i’selfe  as  a ludibrious  follie  of  the  man. 

Tooker , Fabric  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  119. 

ludibundnesst  (lu'di-bund-nes),  ??.  [<  *ludi- 

bund  (not  recorded)  (<  L.  ludibundus,  sportive, 

< ludere,  play)  + -?iess.]  Sportiveness;  play- 
fulness. 

That  ludibundness  of  nature  in  her  gamaieus,  and  such 
like  sportful  and  ludicrous  productions 

Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  I.  xv.  § 14. 

ludicrous  (lu'di-krus),  a.  [=  OF.  ludicre  = Pg. 
It.  ludicro,  < L.  ludicrus,  sportive,  < Indus,  play, 

< ludere,  play,  sport.  Cf . allude,  collude,  delude, 
elude,  illude,  prelude.]  Serving  for  or  exciting 
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sport ; laughable  from  singularity  or  grotesque- 
ness; adapted  to  cause  sportive  laughter  or 
ridicule;  absurd. 

He  has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  bur- 
lesque, anil  seldom  anything  ludicrous  or  familiar. 

J uhnson,  W oiler. 

The  Duke  [of  Newcastle]  was  in  a stale  of  ludicrous  dis- 
tress. He  ran  about  chattering  and  crying,  asking  advice 
and  listening  to  none.  Macaulay , William  Pitt. 

= Syn.  Funny,  Comical , Droll,  Ludicrous , Ridiculous, 
Laughable.  Hither  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a cor- 
responding sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms.  (Crabb,  Synonym es, p.  678.)  In  this  respect 
laughable  is  the  generic  word,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  strong- 
est. Funny  is  the  weakest  of  the  list,  ranging  from  the  mean- 
ing of  * amusing’  or  ‘odd  ’ down  to  its  colloquial  use  in  the 
sense  of  strange.’  Comical  still  retains  a faint  suggestion 
of  its  origin  in  connection  with  the  drama,  being  primari- 
ly used  in  connection  with  something  done  or  seen,  and 
hence  something  viewed  by  the  mind:  a comical  pre- 
dicament is  just  such  as  would  be  fit  for  exhibition  in  a 
comedy.  Droll  especially  implies  the  odd  or  unfamiliar : 
as,  a droll  story,  idea,  fellow.  Ludicrous  is  an  advance  in 
strength  upon  comical , as  comical  is  an  advance  upon 
f unny.  Ridiculous  is  the  only  word  in  the  list  that  throws 
contempt  or  even  discredit  upon  the  person  concerned : it 
is  allowable  to  tell  a ludicrous  story  about  one’s  friend, 
but  not  a story  that  makes  him  appear  ridiculous.  A 
thing  may  be  ludicrous,  etc.,  on  account  of  i s unreason- 
ableness or  violation  of  common  sense ; if  it  is  ridiculous, 
it  is  certainly  on  that  account.  That  is  laughable  which 
simply  provokes  a hearty  laugh. 

ludicrously  (lu'dl-krus-li),  ado.  Iu  a ludicrous 
maimer;  sportively;  grotesquely. 

You  wrong  me  in  thinking  I quoted  a text  from  my  saint 
ludicrously.  Walpole,  To  Lady  liervey,  Nov.  21,  1765. 

ludicrousness  (lu'di-krus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  ludicrous. 

ludificationt  (lu 'di-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  It.  ludifi- 
caziune,  < L.  ludificatio(n-),  derision,  < luilificare, 
pp.  ludificatus,  make  sport  of,  < Indus,  play  (< 
ludere,  play),  + facere,  make.  ] The  act  of  mak- 
ing sport  of  anything;  ridicule;  mockery. 

The  Lords  . . . swear  by  the  holy  Altar  to  he  revenged 
for  this  Ludificatiun  a.id  injurious  Dealing. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  72. 

Some  f Puritans]  are  of  a linsey-woolsey  disposition,  . . . 
all  like  Ethiopians,  white  in  the  teeth  only ; full  of  ludifi- 
cation,  and  injurious  dealing,  and  cruelty. 

Josselyn  (Tyler's  Hist.  Ainer.  Lit.,  I.  1S1). 

ludificatoryt  (lu-dif'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  Indi- 
ficatorius,  mocking,  < I).  ludificator,  a mocker, 
< ludificare,  pp.  ludificatus,  make  sport  of:  see 
ludification.)  Making  sport;  tending  to  excite 
derision. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing  empty 
or  vain,  nothing  ludijicatory,  but  all  thoroughly  true. 

Barrow , Works,  III.  xxxix. 

ludlamite  (ludTam-It),  n.  [After  Mr.  Ludlam, 
an  English  mineralogist.]  A hydrous  phosphate 
of  iron,  occurring  iu  bright-green  monoclinic 
crystals.  It  is  found  near  Truro  in  Cornwall, 
and  is  associated  with  vivianite  in  cavities  in 
pyrite. 

Ludlow  group.  In  geol.,  iu  England,  a series 
of  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  shales,  with  oc- 
casionally an  intercalated  belt  of  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  andlying  above 
the  Wenlock  group,  into  which  it  graduates 
downward,  and  with  whose  fauna  it  has  a large 
number  of  species  in  common.  The  group  is  typi- 
cally  developed  between  Ludlow  in  Shropshire  and  Ayme- 
strey  in  Hereford,  and  the  name  was  given  by  Murchison 
because  the  town  of  Ludlow  stands  on  beds  of  this  age. 

Ludlow’s  code.  See  code. 

Ludolphian,  Ludolfian  (lu-dol'fi-an),  a.  [< 
Ludolph  (see  def.)  + -ian.)  Pertaining  to  the 
mathematician  Ludolf  van  Ceulen  (died  1610), 
who  calculated  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a circle  to  the  diameter  to  the  eouivnlent 
of  35  places  of  decimals,  and  wished  the  value 
to  be  ourrraved  upon  his  tombstone. 

ludus  Helmontii  (lu'dus  hel-mon'ti-I).  [NL., 
‘Helmont’s  amusement,’  so  called  from  Jan 
Baptista  van  Helmont,  a Belgian  chemist  and 
physician  of  the  17th  century  (died  1644),  who 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  such  stones  (and  who 
gave  gas  the  name  it  bears:  see  gas) ; L.  ludus, 
play,  sport,  amusement.]  1.  A calcareous 
stone,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a remedy  in  calculous 
affections. — 2.  A calculous  concretion  occur- 
ring in  an  animal  body. — 3f.  A variety  of  sep- 
taria  in  which  the  sparry  veins  are  frequent  and 
anastomosing. 

Ludwigia  (lnd-wij'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus), 
named  after  C.  G-.  Ludwig,  professor  of  botany 
at  Leipsic,  and  contemporary  with  Linnaeus.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants  of  the  family  Onagracese ; the  false  or 
bastard  loosestrife.  It  is  characterized  by  having 
from  three  to  six  petals,  entire  or  two-lobed.  sometimes 
wanting ; from  three  to  six  stamens ; and  a three-  to  six- 
ceUed  ovary,  which  becomes,  in  fruit,  a septicidal  cap- 
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sule.  They  are  herbs  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves, 
usually  lanceolate  ia  shape,  and  with  the  flowers  almost 
always  solitary  ia  the  axits  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  in 
terminal  heads.  About  15  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  L.  edterni folia 
cf  the  eastern  United  Etates,  on  account  of  its  cubical  pod, 
is  called  scedbox , and  also  bowman's-root.  Jsnardia 
palustris,  the  water-purslane,  sometimes  referred  to  this 
genus,  is  a common  weed  ia  ditches  and  shallow  ponds. 

ludwigite  (lud' wig-it),  [Named  after  E. 
Ludwig,  a chemist  of  Vienna.]  A borate  of  iron 
and  magnesium,  occurring  in  dark-green  to 
black  masses  with  a lino  fibrous  structure, 
lue  (lu),  v.  t.;  prot.  and  pp.  lued,  ppr.  luing. 
[Origin  obscuro.]  To  sift:  a miners’  term. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

I had  new  models  made  of  the  sieves  for  lueiny,  the  box 
and  trough,  the  huddle,  wreck,  and  tool. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Lame  a ervas,  ii.  (Davies.) 

Lueroth’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
lues  (lu'ex),  n.  [L.,  a plague,  pestilence.]  A 
plague  or  pestilenco : used,  with  adjectives  to 
designate  various  specific  or  contagious  affec- 
tions.—Lues  venerea,  venereal  disease ; syphilis, 
luetic  (lu-et'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  lues,  plague,  + 
-etic  as  in  pyretic,  etc.]  Diseased;  plague- 
stricken  ; specifically,  affected  with  syphilis ; 
syphilitic. 

luft,  II,  An  obsolete  form  of  lore1. 
lufeH,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  low1. 
lufe‘J,  ii.  Au  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  loof1. 
lufe3t,  it.  A.i  obsolete  form  of  loof2,  luff2. 
lufert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lover1. 
luff1  (luf),  it.  1.  A variant  of  loof1. — 2.  The 
wooden  case  in  which  the  light  is  carried  in  the 
★sport  of  lowbelling.  Balliwell. 
luff-  (luf),  n.  [A  later  form  of  loof2,  q.  v.] 
Naut. : (a)  The  fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a 
vessel’s  bow ; the  loof. 

Schipe-mene  scharply  schotene  thaire  portez, 
inchez 
depez, 


Launchez  lade  least  the  lead]  apone 


portez, 
lufe,  la 


lacchene  ther 


Lukkes  10  the  lade-sterne  Avhene  the  lyghte  faillez. 

Morte  Arthure  ( J.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  750. 
(6)  The  weather-gage,  or  part  of  a ship  toward 
the  wind,  (c)  The  sailing  of  a ship  close  to  the 
wind,  (d)  The  weather  part  of  a fore-and-aft 
sail,  or  the  side  next  tho  mast  or  stay  to  which 

it  is  attached,  (c)  A luff-tackle Luff  upon  luff, 

one  lulf-tackle  applied  to  the  fall  of  another  to  afford  an 
increase  of  purchase.— To  keep  the  luff.  See  keep.—  To 
spring  her  luff,  to  answer  the  helm  by  sailing  nearer  the 
★wind:  said  of  a ship. 

luff3  (luf),  v.  [A  later  form  of  loof2,  formerly 
also  lonf  (=  Dan.  luffc),  < D.  loeven,  loof,  luff; 
from  the  noun:  see  luff'2,  looj2,  n.  Cf.  laveer, 
from  the  same  source.]  I.  trans.  Naut.,  to 
bring  the  head  of  (a  vessel)  nearer  to  the  wind. 

She  once  being  lonfd, 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 

Claps  on  liis  sea-wing. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  10. 18. 

ii.  intrans.  To  steer  or  come  nearer  to  the 
wind. 

For  hauing  mountaines  of  fleeting  yce  on  euery  side,  we 
went  roomer  for  one,  and  loofed  for  another ; some  scraped 
ys,  and  some  happily  escaped  vs. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  65. 

The  other  tacked  after  him,  and  oame  close  up  to  his 
nether  quarter,  gave  his  broad  side,  and  so  lovfed  up  to 
windward.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  52. 

Luff  round,  or  luff  alae,  the  extreme  of  this  movement, 
intended  to  throw  the  ship’s  head  into  the  wind. 
luff3  (luf),  n.  [Abbr.  of  *luf tenant  for  lef tenant, 
now  spelled  lieutenant.']  Lieutenant:  as,  lie  is 
first  luff.  [Naval  slang.] 

Luffa  (luf'a),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763),  < Ar. 
lufa , the  name  of  ono  of  the  species.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  tho  family  Cucurbitaccse , the  gourd  family, 
and  of  tho  tribe  Cucumerincse , characterized 
by  tho  staminato  Lowers  growing  in  racemes, 
tho  petioles  without  glands,  and  tho  largo 
fruits  dry,  fibrous,  and  opening  by  a lid  at  tho 
apex.  They  are  climbing  herbs,  with  monoecious  flow- 
ers, which  r.re  large  and  white,  and  five-  or  seven-lcbcd 
leaves.  Seven  species  are  known,  natives  cf  the  tropics. 
The  fruit  is  dry  and  oblong  or  cylindrical  i:i  shape,  the 
numerous  seeds  being  located  in  a netwoik  of  coarse  and 
strong  fibers,  which  in  some  species  are  capable  cf  being 
detached  entire,  cleansed  of  all  other  matters,  and  used 
like  a coarse,  tough  fabric.  L.  Luffa  ( Momordica  Luff  a 
of  Linnceus)  is  the  washing-  or  towel-gourd,  so  called  be- 
cause its  dried  fruit  is  c”t  up  and  used  as  a flesh-brush. 
The  fibrous  interior  of  these  gourds  is  known  in  commerce 
under  the  names  loof,  liff,  etc.  See  strainer-vine. 

luffer-board  (luf 'er-bord),  n.  A corruption  of 
louver-board.  See  louver-ivindow . 
lnffer-boarding  (luf 'cr-bor'-'ding),  n.  See  board- 
ing. 

luff-hook  (luf'huk),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  the  hooks 
of  a luff-tackle. 

luff-tackle  (luf'tak//l),  n.  Naut.,  a purchase 
composed  of  a double  and  a single  block,  the 
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standing  end  of  the  rope  being  fastened  to  the 
single  block,  and  the  fall  coming  from  the  dou- 
ble : variously  used  as  occasion  may  require, 
lufsomf,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lovesome . 
luftf,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  leffl-. 
lug1  (lug),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  lugged,  ppr.  lugging. 
[<  ME.  luggen  (not  in  AS. , the  alleged  AS.  *gelug- 
gian  being  an  invention  of  Somner’s)/  Sw.  lugga 
= Norw.  lugga,  pull  (by  tho  hair),  a secondary- 
form  (depending  on  Sw.  lugg,  tho  forelock,  = 
Norw.  lugg,  the  hair  of  the  head:  see  lug 2)  of 
*luka,  pull,  pull  up, = Dan.  luge,  pull  up  (weeds), 
= AS.  hiccn  = OFries.  luka  = MD.  Ween,  pull 
up  (weeds),  > E.  dial,  louk,  lowlc,  look,  pull  up 
(weeds) : see  loidc 2 lowk%,  look 2 Cf.  %2.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  pull  with  force  or  effort,  as  some- 
thing that  i3  heavy  or  resists;  haul;  drag. 
[Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

With  myche  wepyng  & wo,  weghis  of  his  aune 
Luggit  liym  out  to  the  laund,  lefte  hym  for  ded ; 

And  fore  agayne  to  the  fyght  thaire  feris  to  help. 

Destruction  tf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6663. 

Why,  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  31. 
To  tread  on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or 
pinch  his  arm  black  and  blue. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Laputa,  \L 

2.  To  carry,  as  something  heavy  or  burden- 
some; bear  laboriously. 

He  lugged  her  along  like  a pedlar’s  pack. 

Farmer's  Old  Wife  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  258). 
To  lug  the  ponderous  volume  off  in  state. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iv.  118. 
Ragged  urchins  were  lugging  home  sticks  of  cordwood. 

G.  b . Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  16. 

Especially — 3f.  To  drag  or  pull  about  by  the 
ears  or  head,  as  a bear  cr  a bull,  to  excite  it  to 
action ; bait ; worry. 

Like  a common  Garden-bull, 

I do  but  take  breath  to  be  lugg'd  again. 

Middleton , Changeling,  iL  L 

4f.  To  geld. 

S’  blood,  I am  as  melancholy  as  a gib-cat  or  a lugged 
bear.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  83. 

His  ears  hang  laving  like  a new  lugg’d  swine. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  i.  72. 
To  lug  in,  to  introduce  by  main  force,  or  without  appo- 
siteness. LColloq.J 

ITe  could  not  tell  that  story  (of  Crompton’s',  which  I 
begged  him  to  do,  and  which  would  not  have  been  lugged 
in  neck  and  shoulders,  because  everybody  was  telling  just 
such  stories.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Feb.  27,  1830. 

To  lug  outt,  to  draw  (a  sword).  [Colloq.] 

Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put, 

They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut. 

Dryden , tr.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires,  xvL  76. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  pull  with  effort:  followed 
by  at. 

This  huge  and  monstrous  galliasse,  wherein  were  con- 
tained three  hundred  slaues  to  lug  at  the  oares. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  601. 
He  would  let  Caroline  lug  at  his  hair  till  his  dim  wan- 
dering grey  eyes  winked  and  watered  again  with  pain. 

W.  Collins,  Family  Secret,  p.  223. 

2.  To  move  heavily,  or  with  resistance ; drag. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  he**  own  pitch, 

Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along, 

As  if  she  were  a body  in  a body. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 
When  rollers  are  tacky  or  s’  ick  together  they  are  said  to 
jlug.  C.  T.  Jacobi,  Printers’  Vocab. 

lug1  (lng),  n.  [<  lug 1,  ??.]  1.  Anything  that 

moves  slowly  or  with  difficulty ; something  of 
a heavy,  lumpish,  or  sluggish  nature.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  A slug ; a sluggard.  (6)  A worm  used  for  bait ; 
a lugworm.  (c)  The  bib  (a  fish).  [Prov.  Eng.]  (d t)  A 
heavy  or  slow-acting  bow. 

The  same  reason  I find  true  in  two  bows  that  I have, 
whereof  the  one  is  quick  of  cast,  . . .—the  other  is  a 
lug,  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to 
last  than  pleasant  for  to  use. 

Ascham , Toxophilus  (ed.  Giles),  p.  14. 

2.  Same  as  lug-sail. 

They  have  not  got  to  dip  their  sail  as  we  have,  every 
time  we  tack ; . . . now  you  go  to  the  helm,  and  I and  the 
boy  will  dip  the  lug.  C.  Reade , Love  me  Little,  xvii. 

3.  pi.  Affected  manners;  “airs”:  as,  to  put 
on  lugs.  [Slang.]— Axis  of  lug,  that  position  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  a body  turning  about  a 
fixed  point  in  which  the  direction  of  pressure  coincides  with 

★that  of  the  axis. 

lug2  (lug),  n.  [Partly  < Sw.  lugg , the  forelock, 
= Norw.  lugg,  the  hair  of  the  head;  partly  < 
lug i,  v.,  the  orig.  verb.]  If.  The  lobe  of  the 
ear. — 2.  The  ear.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A fine  round  head  when  those  two  lugs  are  off, 

To  trundle  through  a pillory  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 
I wad  like  ill  to  wait  till  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Gudyill 
cam  to  pu’  us  out  by  the  lug  and  the  horn. 

Scott , Old  Mortality,  vii 
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3.  A projecting  part  of  some  object  resembling 
more  or  less  in  form  or  position  the  human  ear. 

(a)  A projecting  piece  or  ear  on  a vessel  or  other  object  to 
serve  as  a handle,  or  on  a tile  or  the  like  to  afford  it  a hold 
when  used  in  roofing. 

The  first  [tile]  is  moulded  with  a lug,  which  secures 
itself  in  position  by  catching  above  the  lath  of  the  roof ; 
the  second  shows  a tile  moulded  with  two  lugs,  by  which 
it  engages  the  tiles  of  the  courses  above  and  below. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  330. 
Projecting  lugs,  to  which  the  copper  bars  are  attached. 
M P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  143. 

(b)  In  mach.,  a projecting  piece ; specifically,  a short  flange 
by  or  to  which  something  is  fastened. 

The  ring  is  fastened  to  the  plug,  and  held  to  the  breech 
by  the  lugs  and  boss. 

Michaelis,  tr.  of  Monthaye’s  Krupp  and  De  Bange,  p.  36. 

(c)  A projecting  piece  upon  a founders’  flask  or  mold,  (d) 
In  single  harness,  one  of  the  two  loops  of  leather  depen- 
dent from  the  saddle,  one  on  each  side,  through  which  the 
shafts  are  passed  for  support.  ( e ) The  arm  of  a bee-frame. 

4.  A jamb  or  side  wall  of  a recess,  as  a fireplace. 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 

Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug. 

Whittier,  Maud  Muller. 

5.  A grade  of  tobacco. 

In  this  condition  the  leaves  [of  tobacco]  are  stripped  from 
the  stems,  sorted  into  qualities,  such  as  lugs,  or  lower 
leaves,  ‘ ‘ firsts, ” and  “ seconds. ” Encyc.  Brit. , XXIII.  424. 
To  blaw  in  one’s  lug.  See  llaw. 
lug2  (lug),  v.  t.  [<  lug2,  n.]  To  form  with  a lug 
or  projection:  as,  to  lug  a door-sill  (that  is,  to 
hollow  out  or  chamfer  off  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  stone  to  within  a short  distance  of 
each  end,  the  parts  not  cut  away  forming  the 
lugs). 

lugs  (lug),  n.  [Perhaps  < lug 1,  v .,  pull  (pluck); 
but  cf.  log1.']  1.  A rod  or  pole. — 2.  A pliable 

rod  or  twig  such  as  is  used  in  thatching. — 3f.  A 
measure  of  length,  properly  15  feet  1 inch,  but 
sometimes  164,  18,  or  20  feet  (a  lug  of  coppice- 
wood  in  Herefordshire  was  49  square  yards); 
a pole  or  perch.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
And  eke  that  ample  Pitt,  yet  far  renownd 
For  the  large  leape  which  Debon  did  compeU 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  grownd, 

Into  the  which  retourning  backe  he  fell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  11. 

lug-a-leaf  (lug'a-lef),  n.  The  brill.  Willughby. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

lugbait  ;lug'bat),  n.  Same  as  lugworm. 
lug-bolt  (lug' bolt),  n.  A cylindrical  bolt  to 
which  is  welded  a flat  iron  bar.  The  head  is  usu- 
ally a hook  which  is  received  by  a lug,  or  it  passes  through 
the  lug  and  is  held  by  a nut.  Sometimes  the  flat  bar  has 
holes  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  a timber  by  separate  bolts 
or  screws.  Also  called  strap-bolt. 

lugdoret,  n.  Same  as  lokdore. 
luget,  n.  and  v . A Middle  English  form  of  lodge. 
lug-foresail  (lug'for//sal  or  -si),  n.  In  a schooner, 
a foresail  set  without  any  boom, 
luggage  (lug'aj),  n.  [<  lug1  + -age.']  1.  Any- 
thing to  he  carried  that  is  cumbersome  and 
heavy. 

What  do  you  mean, 

To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  231. 
My  misfortune  made  me  think  before 
My  life  a tedious  and  painful  trouble, 

My  very  soul  a luggage,  and  too  heavy 
For  me  to  carry.  Shirley,  The  W edding,  v.  2. 
2.  Baggage;  especially,  a traveler’s  baggage. 
[In  this  special  sense  chiefly  in  Great  Britain.] 
The  luggage  is  too  great  that  followes  your  camp. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
I am  gathering  up  my  luggage  and  preparing  for  my 
journey.  Swift. 

I left  my  servant  at  the  railway  looking  after  the  lug- 
gage— very  heavy  train  and  vast  quantity  of  it  in  the  van. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  1. 

luggage-saddle  (lug'aj-sad//l),  n.  A pad  on 
■which  goods  or  personal  effects  are  carried  on 
a led  horse. 

luggage-van  (lug'aj-van),  n.  A railway-car  for 
luggage ; a baggage-car.  [British.] 
luggatee  (lug-a-te'),m.  The  turbot.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lugged  (lug'ed, 
lugd),  a.  [<  lug2 
+ -ed2.]  Having 
ears,  or  appen- 
dages resem- 
bling ears. 

The  long  fool's 
coat,  the  huge  slop, 
the  lugg'd  boot. 

Markon,  Scourge  of 
[Villainy,  i.  10. 

O rare ! to  see  thee 
fizz  and  freath 
I’  th’  lug  get  caup  ! 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

lugger1  (lug'er), 
n.  [A  var,  of  log- 
ger (? ) (D.  logger) 

or  < lug1,  n.,  lug-  Lugger. 
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lullingly 

A Middle  English  or  dialectal  form  of 


sail,  + -er1  (?).  Hence  F.  Imigre,  Sp.  Pg.  lugre.]  luke2,  v. 

A vessel  carrying  either  two  or  three  masts,  look1. 
often  with  a running  bowsprit  and  always  with  lukenesst  (luk'nes),  n.  Lukewarmness, 
lug-sails.  On  the  bowsprit  are  set  two  or  three  lukert,  n.  A former  spelling  of  lucre. 
jibs,  and  the  lug-sails  hang  obliquely  to  the  lukewarm  (luk'warm),  a.  [<  ME.  *lukewarm 
masts.  (=  1).  leukwarm  = LG.  lulaoarm  (equiv.  to  sluk- 

It  appears  that  the  Fair  Rosamond  had  captured  a lug-  warm)',  (.luke1  + worm.  Cf  .lewwarm.]  1.  Only 
ger  with_one  hundred  and  sixty  Africans,  and  shortly  after  moderately  warm ; tepid;  neither  cold  nor  hot. 


saw  the  Black  Joke  in  chase  of  two  other  luggers. 

Everett,  Orations  and  Speeches,  I.  333. 

lugger2  (lug'er), n.  [ Ci.  jugger .]  Same  as  jugger. 
luggie  (lug'i),  n.  [<  lug2  + -ie,  -J/4.]  A little 
dish  having  lugs  or  ears.  [Scotch.] 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearthstane, 

The  luggies  three  are  ranged.  Burns,  Halloween. 

luggun  (lug'un),  n.  Same  as  laggan. 
luggur  falcon.  Same  as  jugger. 
lug-mark  (lug'mark),  n.  An  ear-mark  for  iden- 
tification, as  on  a sheep  or  a dog. 
lug-perch  (lug'perch),  n . A long  measure:  same 
as  lugs,  3. 

lug-sail  (lug'sal),  n.  [<  lug1  + sail;  or  perhaps 
< lug 2 (with  ref.  to  the  upper  corner  or  ‘ear’  of 


There  is  difference 

Between  lukewarm  and  boiling,  madam. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
Their  lukewarm  dinner,  served  up  between  two  pewter 
plates  from  a cook’s  shop. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxii. 

2.  Not  ardent;  not  zealous;  cool;  indifferent: 
as,  lukewarm  obedience. 

Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Rev.  iLL  16. 

lukewarmly  (luk'warm-li),  adv.  In  a lukewarm 
degree  or  manner,  (a)  With  moderate  warmth.  (6) 
With  indifference ; coolly. 

lukewarmness  (luk'warm-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  lukewarm,  literally  or  fig- 
uratively; tepidness;  indifference. 
Iukewarmth.  (luk ' warmth),  n.  [<  luke 1 4* 
warmth.']  Lukewarmness.  [Rare.] 

Passionately  offended  at  the  falsehood  and  perfldious- 
ness  of  certain  faithless  men,  and  at  the  Iukewarmth  and 
indifference  of  others.  Addison,  Ladies’  Association. 

lull  (lul),  v.  [<  ME.  lullen , lollen , lull,  = MD. 
lollen , hum,  sing,  D.  lollen, sing  badly,  caterwaul, 
lullen , chatter,  prate,  also  deceive,  cheat,  = LG. 
G.  lullen , lull,  = Icel.  Sw.  lulla  = Dan.  lulle,  lull, 
sing  to  sleep  (cf.  loll)}  prob.,  like  L.  lallare , sing 
to  sleep,  imitative,  a redupl.  of  the  syllable  la  or 
lu  used  in  singing  a child  to  sleep.  Cf . loll , lulla- 
by.] I.  trans.  1.  To  quiet;  compose;  assuage; 
caress;  cause  to  rest  or  subside  by  gentle,  sooth 
ing  means:  as,  to  lulla,  child  or  a feverish  patient^ 
to  lull  grief,  pain,  or  suspicion. 

In  her  barme  the  litel  ehilde  she  leide 
Wi  h ful  sadde  face,  and  gan  the  cliilde  to  blesse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  to  kisse. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  497. 
Feet  and  fayre  hondes 
That  non  ben  croised  I custe  hem  ofte, 

I lulled  hem,  I leid  hem  softe. 

Legend  of  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  133. 
Antonio,  your  mistress  will  never  wake  while  you  sing 
so  dolefully ; love,  like  a cradled  infant,  is  lulled  by  a sad 
melody.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  1. 

The  Roman  was  not  without  excuses  that  could  lull  his 
moral  feelings  to  repose.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  301. 

2f.  To  deceive. 

Whou  sone  this  sori  men  [sewed  enl  his  soule, 

And  oueral  lollede  him  with  lieretykes  werkes ! 

Piers  Plowman' 8 Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 532. 
=Syn.  1.  To  calm,  hush,  tranquilize. 

II.  intrans.  To  subside;  cease;  become  calm: 
as,  the  wind  lulls. 

lull  (lul),  n.  [<  lull,  «’.]  1.  That  which  lulls; 

a quieting  or  soothing  influence.  [Poetical.] 
Yonder  lull 

Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest. 

Young,  The  Revenge,  v.  2. 

2.  Temporary  quiet  and  rest;  suspension  of 
activity  or  turmoil,  as  in  a storm  or  any  kind 
of  excessive  action. 

With  returning  silence,  with  the  lull  of  the  chime, . . . 
she  still  resumed  the  dream. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiiL 

lugubriousness  (lu-gu'bri-us-nes),'w.  The  state  lulla,  lully  (lul'a,  -i),  inter j.  [ME.  lully,  lulla , 
or  quality  of  being  lugubrious ; sorrowfulness;  lullay,  etc. : see  lull,  lullaby.]  A common  bur- 
sadness.  den  in  nursery  songs, 

lugworm  (lug'werm),  n.  [<  lug1  + worm.  Cf.  Dully  lulla  thow  litell  tine  child ; 

lobworm.]  An  annelid  of  the  family  Arenicolidce,  By,  by,  lully.  lullay, , thow  littell  tyne  child, 

inhabiting  the  sea-shore.  A common  species  is  Areni-  ★ overdry  ys  cries  (e  . a lwe  ),  p.  414. 

cola  piscatorum , a large  worm,  8 or  10  inches  long,  much  lullaby  (lul'a-bl),  n. ; pi.  lullabies  (-biz).  [<  lull, 
used  for  bait.  It  belongs  to  a different  order  from  the  earth-  lulla,  + -by,  a meaningless  addition.  Cf.  rock- 

worm  proper,  .though  its  habits  are  similar.  It  crawls  - - - • - 

through  sandy  and  muddy  soil,  eating  its  way  as  it  goes,  and 
leaving  in  its  wake  coiled  casts  of  the  soil  thus  passed 
through  its  body.  The  head  is  large,  eyeless  and  jawless, 
with  a proboscis ; the  gills  are  thirteen  pairs  of  gaily  col- 
ored tufts,  and  the  rings  of  the  body  are  furnished  with 
bristles  like  those  of  other  ehsetopod  worms.  Also  called 
lobworm  and  lugbait. 

luif  (luf),  n.  A Scotch  spelling  of  loof1. 
luinig,  n.  [Gael.]  A short  plaintive  song  or 
lament  sung  in  western  Scotland  and  the  Heb- 
rides. 

lujulaf.  An  old  name  of  wood-sorrel.  N.  E.  I). 


i,  Dipping  Lug-sail ; 2,  Standing  Lug-sail ; 3.  Split  Lug-sail. 

the  sail?)  + sail.]  A quadrilateral  sail  bent 
upon  a yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast  at 
about  one  third  of  its  length : a common  rig  for 

boats  of  men-of-war.  Also  lug Lug-sail  boat, 

a boat  rigged  with  a lug -sail ; a lugger, 
lugubriosity  (lu-gu-bri-os'i-ti ),  n.  [As  lugubri- 
ous + -ity.]  Lugubriousness.  Imp.  Diet. 
lugubrious  (lu-gu'bri-us),  a.  [Formerly  also 
lugubrous;  with  suffix  -ous  (cf.  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
lugubre),  < L.  lugubris,  mournful,  mourning,  < 
lugere,  mourn;  cf.  Gr.  '/.vypdg,  sad,  de- 

struction.] 1.  Characterized  by  or  expressing 
mourning  or  sorrow ; mournful ; doleful ; fune- 
real; dejected:  as,  lugubrious  wailing;  a lugubri- 
ous look  or  voice. 

Act  no  passionate,  lugubrious,  tragical  part,  whatever 
secular  provocation  cross  us  on  the  stage. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  546. 

2.  Exciting  mournful  feelings ; pitiful;  dismal; 
depressing:  as,  a lugubrious  spectacle  or  event. 

Beppo  dived  deep  down  into  the  lugubrious  and  obscure 
regions  of  Rascaldom.  Carlyle. 

=Syn.  Sorrowful,  melancholy,  doleful, 
lugubriously  (lu-gu'bri-us-li),  adv.  In  a lugu- 
brious manner;  mournfully;  sadly. 


luke1  (luk),  a.  [<  ME.  luke,  leuke,  lewke,  appar. 
an  extension  of  lew,  warm  (see  lew2),  due  to 
an  obsolete  verb  formation.  The  D.  leuk,  LG. 
luk,  tepid,  are  appar.  unrelated.]  Slightly 
warm  ; lukewarm ; tepid. 

If  it  be  coole  in  heete  and  luke  in  colde, 

The  better  may  thowe  with  that  water  holde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

Let  me  have  nine  penn’orth  o’  brandy  and  water  luke. 

Dickens , Pickwick,  xxxiii. 


a by.]  1 . A song  sung  to  lull  children  to  sleep ; 
a cradle-song. 

Thilomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  14. 

Drinking  is  the  lidlaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  crying 
children.  Locke,  Education. 

2.  A cradle-song,  or  an  instrumental  piece  in 
the  style  of  a cradle-song;  a berceuse, 
lullaby  (lul'a-bi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lullabied, 
ppr.  lullabying.  [<  lullaby,  n.]  To  lull  to  sleep ; 
hush  with  a lullaby. 

Silence  fell  upon  them,  the  gliding  water  lapping  the 
bruised  face  and  lullabying  the  perturbed  spirit,  the  soft 
hand  of  the  girl  weaving  a spell  for  the  wounded  warrior. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  901. 

luller  (lul'er),  n.  One  who  lulls  or  fondles, 
lullingly  (lul'ing-li),  adv.  In  a lulling  manner ; 
so  as  to  quiet  or  soothe. 

The  gentle  sway  of  his  measure  . . . floats  you  lullingly 
along  from  picture  to  picture. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  178. 
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origin 
1.  A 


Lullist 

Luliist  (lul'ist),  n.  A follower  of  Raymond 
Lully,  a scholastic,  who  died  in  1315. 
lully,  inter  j.  See  lulla. 

Lulworth  skipper.  See  skipper . 
lum1  (lum),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hlymm.']  1.  A wooded 
valley. — 2.  A deep  pool. 
lum2  (lum),  n.  [Also  lunib , lume,  loom; 
obscure;  cf.  W.  llumon , a chimney.] 
chimney.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cruik-shell,  . . . 

And  out  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

Hogg,  Queen’s  Wake,  The  Witch  of  Fife. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  a chimney  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  upcast-shaft  to  increase  the  draft  and 
carry  off  the  smoke.  [North.  Eng.] 
lumachella  (lu-ma-kel'ii),  n.  [It.:  see  luma- 
chelle.]  Same  as  tumachelle. 
lumachelle,  lumachel  (lu'ma-kel),  n.  [<  It.  lu- 
machella, lumachelle  (named"from  the  shells  it 
contains),  < lumachella,  a little  snail,  dim.  of  lu- 
maca,  a snail,  < L.  Umax  ( limac -),  a snail:  see 
Umax .]  A variety  of  compact  limestone  or  mar- 
ble containing  fragments  of  shells,  encrinites, 
and  other  fossils,  which  are  sometimes  irides- 
cent, displaying  a variety  of  brilliant  colors,  lumber3  llum'bcr'l  n TProh  < h/mherl  „ n = 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  varieties  of  antique  1 vT  °eT  ’ n L • b'  , ™™6er)  »•>  aS 

ornamental  marbles  belong  to  the  lumachelles.  The  colors  bem£  orig;  heavy,  ‘lumbering’ articles.  In  a 
of  the  limestone  base  vary  greatly  in  the  different  varieties.  Popular  view  lumber  is  explained  as  nrio-  tb  a 
Also  called  fire-marble. 

lumbaginous  (lum-baj'i-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  lum- 
bago (lumbagin-),  lumbago:  see  lumbago.]  Of, 


lumbric 


sounds,  the  word  has  been  appar.  regarded  as  lumberer  (lum'ber-er),  n.  [<  lumber 2,  + 

UTlltjl.flVP  QTwl  llQO  qIoa  lannn  nAnfnt.ni)  a..  .,,.1  1 A 1.  l **  . ? 


; 7 — " Mvvu  uppui . it  gaiucu  cno 

imitative,  and  has  also  been  confused  more  or 
less  with  unrelated  words,  as  with  lumber 2,  lump, 
etc.]  1.  To  make  a heavy  rumbling  noise;  rum- 
ble : chiefly  in  the  present  participle. 

A boisterous  gush  of  wind  lumbering  amongst  it. 

Chapman. 

When  a lumbering  noise  from  behind  made  him  start. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  66. 

2.  To  move  heavily  or  cumbrously:  chiefly  in 
the  present  participle. 

The  post-boy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Cowper , John  Gilpin. 

You  pause,  as  you  trudge  before  the  lumbering  coach. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  249. 
Alison  listened  in  amazement,  and  with  a little  fear,  to 
this  lumbering  lad,  whose  small,  twinkling,  shrewd  eyes 
seemed  to  suggest  that  he  was  not  quite  such  a fool  as  he 
looked.  W.  Black,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  392. 

3.  To  stumble.  Also  lumper.  [ProT.  Eng.] 
3et  comen  lodly  to  that  lede,  as  lazares  ful  monye, 

Sum  me  lepre,  summe  lome  [lame],  & lomerande  blynde, 
Poysened  & parlatyk  & pyned  in  fyres 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1094. 


★pertaining  to,  or  afflicted  with  lumbago, 
lumbago  (lum-ba'go),  n.  [NL.,<  LL.  lumbago, 
disease  or  weakness  of  the  loins,  < L.  lumbus, 
loin : see  loin.]  In  pathol.,  myalgia  in  the  lum- 
bar region. 

lumbal  (lum'bal),  a.  [<  L.  lumbus,  loin,  + -al] 
Same  as  lumbar. 

lumbar1  (lum'bar),  a.  and  n.  [ — F.  lombaire  = 
Sp.  lumbar  = Pg.  lombar  = It.  lombare,  < LL. 
Humbaris  (neut.  lumbare,  used  as  a noun,  an 
apron),  < L.  lumbus,  loin : see  loin.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  loins  in  general:  specifically 
applied  in  anatomy  to  many  structures.  See 
phrases — Lumbar  abscess,  an  abscess  in  the  lumbar 
region ; a chronic  collection  of  pus  which  forms  in  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  loins  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
descends  in  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle.— Lumbar 
arteries,  live  pairs  of  branches  of  the  aorta  corresponding 
to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.— Lumbar  fascia.  See  fascia. 
— Lumbar  flexure,  t he  curve  of  the  backbone  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  the  convexity  of  which  is  forward,  and  distin- 
guishes man  from  most  other  animals  — Lumbar  gan- 
glia- See  ganglion. — Lumbar  hernia.  See  herma.— 
Lumbar  nerves,  five  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  corresponding 
to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.— Lumbar  plexus,  the  plexus  of 
the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves.  This  plexus 
is  formed  of  the'  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  These  are 
all  connected  with  one  another  by  intercommunicating 
branches,  and  the  last  one  sends  a similar  branch  to  the 
sacral  plexus.  The  lumbar  plexus  lies  embedded  in  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle.  Its  leading  branches  are  named 
iliohypogastric,  ilio  inguinal,  external  cutaneous,  anterior 
crural,  genitocrural,  and  obturator.  They  supply  parts  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  the  external  genitals,  and  the  front 
and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.—  Lumbar  region,  a region 
of  the  abdomen  lying  on  each  side  of  the  umbilical  region 
below  the  hypochondriac  and  above  the  iliac.  See  cut 


-er1.]  A person  employed  or  concerned  in  cut- 
ting timber  and  getting  it  from  the  forest. 
Also  lumberman.  [U.  S.] 

The  lumberer  finds  it  indispensable,  in  the  operations 
of  his  woodcraft*  to  learn  to  chop  timber  right  and  left 
handed.  Science,  IX.  148. 

lumber-kiln  (lum'ber-kil),  n.  An  inclosed 
chamber,  artificially  warmed,  in  which  sawn 
lumber  may  be  rapidly  heated,  to  free  it  from 
moisture  and  prevent  warping.  Such  rooms  are 
usually  warmed  by  coils  of  steam  pipes,  and  are  often  ar- 
ranged with  tracks  for  cars  on  which  the  green  lumber 
is  piled  and  run  into  the  building,  to  be  drawn  out  again 
when  dried.  In  various  forms  of  driers,  the  moisture 
from  the  wood  is  condensed  and  drawn  out  of  the  chamber 
without  disturbing  the  inclosed  air ; or  the  air  charged 
with  moisture  is  drawn  out  and  replaced  by  dry  air ; or  a 
condenser  formed  of  cold-water  pipes  is  hung  in  the  room, 
and  the  moisture  which  condenses  on  the  pipes  drips  off 
and  is  conducted  out  of  the  room. 

lumber ly  (lum'ber-li),  a.  [<  lumber 1 + -ly1.] 
Lumbering;  heavy-stepping;  unwieldy. 

But  England  is  stirring  in  a slow,  lumberly,  and  timor- 
ous fashion. 

J.  A.  II.  Murray,  9th  An.  Add.  to  Philol.  Soc. 

lumberman  (him.'b6r-man),  n.\  pi.  lumbermen 
(-men).  1.  Same  as  lumberer. — 2.  One  who 

deals  in  lumber.  [U.  S.] 

lumber-measure  (lum'ber-mezh//ur),  n.  A de- 
vice for  ascertaining  the  number  of  superficial 
feet  in  boards  of  different  lengths,  it  consists  of 
a case  containing  a disk  placed  vertically,  which  as  it 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the  boards  shows  on  a dial  their 
superficial  contents.  The  apparatus  is  adjustable  for 
boards  of  different  lengths.  [U.  3.] 

n.  A port-hole  cut 


o ©• J 1 u/aiavaco.  Ail  a 

popular  view  lumber  is  explained  as  orig.  the 
contents  of  the  lumber-room , this  being  ex- 
plained as  “orig.  the  Lombard-room,  or  room 
where  the  Lombard  banker  and  broker  stowed 
away  his  pledges”  (Trench,  following  Blount). 

But  see  lumber-room.  The  word  seems,  in 

fact,  to  have  been  associated  at  times  with  — ...v, 

lumber 3.]  1.  Things,  more  or  less  bulky  and  boards  of  different  lengths.  [U.  3. 
cumbersome,  thrown  aside  (or  which  may  be  lumber-port  (lum'ber-pdrt), 
thrown  aside)  as  of  no  present  use  or  value. 

Lumber  usually  includes  old  or  broken  boards,  barrels, 
boxes,  and  other  articles  of  possible  future  use,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  useless  rubbish  or  refuse.  Often 
used  figuratively. 

The  tobB,  kyrnes,  stands,  dishes,  formes,  chaires,  stoles, 
and  other  lumbar. 

JFi7te  (C  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees),  II.  300. 

A deale  of  lumber  and  luggage. 

Mabbe,  tr.  Aleman’s  Guzman  d’Alf.,  I.  3. 

So  that  with  Provision,  Chests,  Hencoops,  and  Tarrot- 
Cages,  our  Ships  were  full  of  Lumber,  with  which  we  in- 
tended to  sail.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  129. 

It  was  his  glory  to  free  the  world  from  the  lumber  of  a 
thousand  vulgar  errours. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.,  Author’s  Pref. 

The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L 613. 


Bow  of  Vessel  Unloading  Lumber  through  Lumber-port. 


in  the  how  or  stem  of  vessels  for  the  passage 

„ w.  , , T.  rT" 01  long  pieces  of  timber.  [U.  S.l 

2.  limber  sawed  or  split  for  use,  as  beams,  lumber-room  (lum'ber-rom),  n.  [<  lumber1*  + 

lOists.  bnn.rrls  r»lnr>Va  otoTroa  «„;i  4-1. „ i •.  . ^ v L ' wmuvi  • 


joists,  boards,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  and  the 
like.  [U.  S.] — 3.  Useless  and  cumbersome 
weight,  hulk,  etc. 

A fine  slashing  dog,  of  good  size,  possessing  plenty  of 
bone  without  lumber,  and  excellent  legs  and  feet. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  104. 

4.  Foolish  or  ribald  talk.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 

Eng.] — 5.  Harm;  mischief.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Lumbertt,  n. 


below  the  hypochondriac  and  above  the  iliac.  See  cut 

under  abdomen.- Lumbar  vertebrae,  those  bones  of  the  lumber2  (lum'ber),  v.  [<  lumber1*,  ».]  I trans 
spmal  column  which  come  1 ’ J 


room..  Said  to  be  orig.  Lombard-room,  but  this 
form  is  not  found  in  use:  see  lumber"*,  lumber 3.] 
A room  or  place  for  the  reception  of  useless  or 
unused  things ; a room  occupied  by  lumber. 

The  world  lies  no  longer  a dull  miscellany  and  lumber- 
room,  but  has  form  and  order. 

Emerson , The  American  Scholar. 

Aii  obsolete  form  of  Lombardi, 


spinal  column  which  come 
between  the  thoracic  or 
dorsal  and  the  sacral  ver- 
tebrae, generally  bearing 
no  ribs,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished as  a set  or  se- 
ries. In  man  there  are 
five  such  vertebrae,  rib- 
less. with  large  reniform 
or  kidney-shaped  bodies, 
stout  transverse  process- 
es, large  squarish  spinous 
processes,  and  prominent 
oblique  articular  process- 
es, the  anterior  of  which 


Human  Lumbar  Vertebra. 
c,  centrum;  s,  neural  spine;  z , 
prezygapophysis  ; z' , postzygapo- 
physis;  m,  metapophysis ; a,  ana- 
pophysis ; t,  transverse  process. 


To  heap  together  in  disorder.  ’ 

How  in  matters  they  be  rawe. 

They  lumber  forth  the  lawe. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1. 95. 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 

With  all  their  refuse  lumber'd  in  his  head. 

Mallet,  Verbal  Criticism. 


on  each  bone,  have  accessory  processes  called  mamillary, 
developed  from  independent  ossifle  centers. 

II.  n.  A lumbar  vertebra. 

Lumbar2t,  n.  A corrupted  form  of  Lombard 2. 

Hinsheu. 

Lumbardt,  n.  A former  spelling  of  Lombardi,  lumber3!,  » 


Lombard 2. 

lumber-wagon  (]um'ber-wag//gn),  n.  Any 
large  box-wagon,  used  especially  by  farmers 
for  the  transportation  of  miscellaneous  heavy 
articles;  also,  a heavy  wagon  used  in  hauling 
lumber.  [U.  S.] 

lumber-yard  (lum'ber-yard),  n.  A yard  or  in- 

closure  where  wood  and  timber  are  stored  for 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber;  encumber  with  anything  saIe*.  [U.  S.] 

useless : as,  to  lumber  a room : often  with  up.  lumbi,  n.  Plural  of  lumbus. 

I could  not,  in  any  honesty,  lumber  my  pages  with  de-  lumbiplex  (lum ' bi-pleks),  n.  [<  L.  lumbus, 
scriptions  or  speculations  which  would  be  idle  to  most  lom,+  LL. plexus,  a plaiting:  S QQ  plexus.]  The 
readers-  Howells , Venetian  Life,  xi.  lumbar  plexus  (which  see,  under  lumbar 1). 

II.  intrans.  To  cut  timber  in  the  forest  and  lumbiplexal  (lum-bi-plek'salj*,  a.  [<  lumbi- 
prepare  it  for  market.  [U.  S.]  plex  + -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining'to  the  lumbiplex, 

In  Maine  so  much  harm  was  done  to  the  general  interests  , or  ^uml)ar  plexus  of  nerves.  Coues. 

umbering . lumbocolotomy  (lunPbo-ko-lot'o-mi),  n.  T<  L. 


— ■ tuuvii  iiui  in  » » ao  uuin 

of  the  State  by  reckless  lumbering 

The  American,  VII.  229. 


Lombard 2. 

lumbard-piet  (lum'bard-pl),  n.  [Also  lumber- 
pie;  < Lumbar d,  Lombardi,  Italian  (a  term  ap- 
plied to  several  ancient  dishes),  + pie l.]  A 
highly  seasoned  meat-pie.  Halliwell. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  therefore  that  the  provision  be 
as  followeth : . . . lurnberpie,  capon,  custurd,  and  codling 
tart,  and  14  mess  of  each. 

Accounts  of  Carpenters'  Company,  Election  Dinner,  1663. 
i , ,,  , . _ [(Hares.)  extra  lengm, usually 

lumber  (lum  ber),v.  7.  [Early  mod.  E.  lumbren.  ed  for  carrying  lumber 

with  DYflTOOfiDTlt  h no  in  I,  „ . 1, 7 .,1  7. T 1 .I.  ^ n ° . . 


[A  corruption  of  earlier  lumbard 


1.  A pawnbroker’s 


.UU1UVA  I,  ' V.  ’'VIA  UUU 

lombard:  see  lombard 2.] 
shop. 

They  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  lumber 
which  is  pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came. 

Lady  Murray,  quoted  by  Trench. 
2.  A pledge;  a pawn. 

The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover. 

Butler,  Upon  Critics.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 


lumbus , loin,  + Gr.  kuaov,  colon,  + roug,  a cut- 
ting.] In  surg.,  incision  into  the  colon  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

lumbodynia  (lum-bo-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lum- 
bus, loin,  + Gr.  odvvr/,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  myalgia 
in  the  lumbar  region ; lumbago. 

lumbo-inguinal  (lum"bo-ing'gwi-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
lumbus,  loin,  + inguen,  groin.]  Pertaining  to 
the  loin  and  the  groin:  as,  a lumbo-inguinal 
nerve. 


. i v— “ rV’  " v niuu.  r,.  imimren,  ea  tor  carrying  lumber.  (Jar- 

with  excrescent  b as  m number,  humblel,  hum-  Iumberdar  (lum-ber-dar'),  n. 

hlP.A.  PIP.  * < ML.  7 rt'Ykl  GlVOtVI  / Qnr  .1 Z..  ✓Til  7 t i-r.  _ 


ble2,  etc. ; < ME.  lomeren,  < Sw.  lomra,  resound, 
a freq.  verb,  < Sw.  dial,  ljumm,  a great  noise, 

= Icel.  hljomr,  a sound,  a tune,  akin  to  Goth.  „ 

hliuma,  hearing,  < Teut.  ■/  hlu,  hear:  see  loud  lumber-drier  (lum'ber-drUer), 
and  list1,  listen.  Like  other  words  denoting  kiln. 


'f-  ra?lrba<]-oar  of  lumbosacral  (lum<'bd-sa'kral),  a.  [<  L.  lumbus, 
extra iength.usually-SI feet, partieulariy  intend-  loin,  + NL.  sacrum.]  Pertainingto  the  lumbar 
ed  for  carrying  lumber.  Car-BmUer  s Diet.  and  the  sacral  region  of  the  spine.-Lumbo- 

[Hmd.  lumbar-  sacral  cord,  the  nerve  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  nerve  and  the  branch  from  the  fourth.—  Lumbo- 
sacral ligament,  a ligament  passing  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  become  attached  to 
■ * . j the  lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

See  lumber-  lumbric  (lum'brik),  n.  [<  ME.  lumhrike  = F. 

lombric  — Sp.  lomhriz  = Pg.  lombriga,  = It.  lom~ 


ddr,  k E.  number  P Hind,  -dar.]  The  represen- 
tative of  a village  community  for  the  payment 
of  the  government  dues.  [Anglo-Indian.] 


lumbric 
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brico,  < L.  lumbricus,  an  intestinal  worm,  an  The  . . . blue  reek  that  came  out  ol [the  lum-head. 
earthworm.]  A worm.  Clarke.  [Rare.]  . Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvU. 

lumbrical  (lum'bri-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Pg.  lumiere  (F.  pron.  lii-miar'),  «•  [F.,  < LL.  lu- 
lombrical  = Sp.  lombrizal  = It.  lombricale , < minare,<L.lumcn,  light:  see  lumen.']  In  armor, 
NL.  lumbricalis,  < L.  lumbricus,  an  intestinal  the  opening  in  the  vizor,  whether  of  the  large 
worm,  an  earthworm : see  lumbric.]  I.  a.  Per-  helm  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  bassinet, 
taining  to  or  resembling  a worm ; lumbrieiform;  or  of  the  armet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
vermiform:  specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  lumina,  n.  Plural  of  lumen. 
the  lumbricales.  luminant  (lu'mi-nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  lumi- 

II.  it.  A lumbrical  muscle.  See  lumbricalis.  nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  luminare,  brighten:  see  lumi- 
lumbricalis  (lum-bri-ka'lis), ».;  pi.  lumbricales  nate .]  I.  a.  Emitting  light;  shining;  luminous, 
(-lez).  [NL. : see  lumbrical.]  In  anal.,  a lum-  II.  n.  An  illuminating  agent.  [Rare.] 
brical  muscle:  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
in  size  and  shape  to  a worm.  There  are  four  of  these 
small  muscles  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  four  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  sometimes  distinguished  as  lumbricales manus 
and  lumbricales  pedis ; the  former  are  also  called  fidici- 
nales,  or  fiddler’s  muscles,  because  they  contribute  to  the 
quick  movements  of  the  musician’s  fingers.  They  are 
ancillary  to  the  deep  flexor  muscles.  Each  lumbricalis 
arises  from  one  of  the  tendons  of  a deep  flexor  muscle, 
whether  of  hand  or  foot,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of 


Public  institutions  and  factories  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  new  luminant.  Elect,  lLev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  334. 


small  muscles  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  four  in  the  sole  lnminarist,  (lu'mi-na-rist),  n,  [<  luminar(y)  + 

A#  ihu  OAmatimna  d iof  jnmi  iclliul  OO  III  II,  n'lUC/IICO  U1IO  ..  . • 7 ' . . ,L  . . , , ^ . 

-ist.  J in  painting , a master  of  light  and  shade ; 


The  finest  works  of  that  great  and  subtle  luminarist 
Adrian  van  Ostade.  The  Academy , Jan.  21,  1880,  p.  48. 


the  baseof  that  finger  or  toe  which  such  tendon  supplies,  luminary  (lu'mi-na-ri),  n . ; pi.  luminaries  (-riz). 
Neither  the  thumb  nor  the  great  toe  has  a lumbricalis.  i < luminarie , l\  luminaire , a light,  = Pg.  Sp. 

Similar  muscles  occur  in  aome  mammals  besules  man.  \uminar,  Uminar\a  = lt.  luminare,  luminara,  lu- 


Similar  muscles 

Lumblicid.ee  (lum-bris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Lumbricus  + -idee.]  A family  of  terrieolous 
annelids  of  the  order  Oligochceta,  typified  by  the 
genus  Lumbricus ; earthworms.  The  body  is  long, 
cylindric,  or  nearly  so,  wilh  numerous  rings  or  segments, 
bearing  bristly  parapodia  which  assist  in  progression,  some 
of  the  segments  being  modified  into  a cingulum  or  clitel- 
lus.  There  are  no  eyes,  ears,  or  oral  armature.  See  earth- 
worm. 

lumbricide  (lum'bri-sld), n.  [Contr.  of  *lumbri- 
cicide,  < L.  lumbricus,  an  intestinal  worm,  + 

-cida,  a killer,  < ccederc,  kill.]  A vermifuge  or 
anthelmintic  which  destroys  the  roundworm, 

Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

lumbrieiform  (lum-hris'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  lum- 
bricus, an  intestinal  worm,  an  earthworm  (see 
lumbric),  + forma,  form.]  Like  an  earthworm 
in  form;  lumbrieine;  lumbricoid;  vermiform. 

Lumbricina(lum-bri-si'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Lum-  ...  . ... 

bncus  + -ina2.]  A tribe  of  annelids,  the  terrico-  lummatef  (lu  mi-nat  ),  v.  t. 
lous  oligocheetous  worms,  such  as  earthworms.  PP:  01  luminare,  illumine,  < 

lumbrieine  (lum'bri-sin),  a.  [<  NL.  lumbrici- 
nus,  < L.  lumbricus,  an  intestinal  worm:  see 
lumbric.]  Lumbrieiform ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lumbricina. 

lumbricoid  (lum  bri-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  lum- 
bricus, an  intestinal  worm,  an  earthworm  (see 
lumbric),  + Gr.  eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  Resembling 
an  earthworm : specifically  applied  to  the  inter- 
nal parasite  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  a nematoid, 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  worms  which  in- 
fest man.  See  Ascaris. 

II.  n.  The  worm  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

Lumbricomorpha  (lum-bri-ko-mdr'fa),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < L.  lumbricus , an  intestinal  worm,  an 
earthworm  (see  lumbric),  + Gr.  form.] 

The  earthworms  and  their  allies,  regarded  as 
one  of  four  orders  of  oligochsetous  annelids. 

Lumbriculidse  (lum-bri-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lumbriculus  + -idee.]  A family  of  oligochso- 
tous  annelids,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Lum - 
briculus . 


lump 

The  luminosity  of  ordinary  flames  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  supporting  medium. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  904. 

2.  Specifically,  the  intensity  of  light  in  a color, 
measured  photometrically.  That  is  to  say,  a stan- 
dard light  has  its  intensity,  or  vis  viva,  altered  until  it  pro- 
duces he  impression  of  being  equally  bright  with  the  color 
whose  luminosity  is  to  be  determined ; and  the  measure 
of  the  vis  viva  of  the  altered  light  relatively  to  its  stan- 
dard intensity  is  then  taken  as  the  luminosity  of  the  color 
in  question. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  brightness  or  luminosity  is  one 
of  the  properties  by  which  we  can  define  colour;  it  is  our 
second  colour  constant.  This  word  luminosity  is  also  of- 
ten used  by  artists  in  an  entirely  different  sense;  they  call 
colour  in  a painting  luminous  simply  because  it  recalls  to 
the  mind  the  impression  of  light,  not  because  it  actually 
reflects  much  light  to  the  eye. 

0.  N.  Rood,  Modem  Chromatics. 

one  skilful  in  rendering  gradations  and  effects  *3.  In  bot.,  phosphorescence. 

of  light  or  of  shadow.  luminous  (lu'ini-nus),  a.  [<  F.  lumineux  = Sp. 

Pg.  It.  luminoso,  < L.  luminosus,  luminous,  shin- 
ing, < lumen  ( lumin -),  light,  for  *lucmen,  < lu- 
cere,  shine:  see  lucent,  light*-.]  1 . Radiating  or 
reflecting  light ; giving  out  light,  whether  as  an 
original  or  as  a secondary  source ; illuminating ; 
shining;  radiant;  bright. — 2.  Producing  or 
adapted  to  produce  light ; having  the  power  of 
yielding  light. 

The  admission  of  luminous  waves  gives  a perfectly  sat- 
isfactory explanation  ...  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
phenomena  of  light.  Lommel.  Light  (trans.),  p.  213. 

3.  Lighted  up;  illuminated;  bright;  clear; 
resplendent;  rendering  an  effect  of  lightness 
or  brightness,  as  a work  of  art  or  a color. 

The  church  of  St.  .Tustina,  designed  by  Palladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous , disencumbered  building  in  the 
inside  that  I have  ever  seen. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  384. 
Making  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  woodB 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasing  floods. 

And  luminous  with  blown  spray  and  silver  gleams. 

Whittier,  Franconia  from  the  Pemigewasset, 

4.  Figuratively,  brilliant;  bright  or  resplen- 
dent to  the  mind.  [Rare.] 

He  [Bunsen]  is  really  luminous,  and  his  conversation 
equally  amusing  and  instructive. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  April  9, 1S30. 

5.  Clear  or  evident  to  the  mind,  as  if  emitting 
light  or  as  if  illuminated;  of  such  a nature  as 
to  he  readily  apprehended  by  the  understand- 
ing. 

None  of  his  critics  has  refused  him  [Boscovich]  the  praise 
of  the  most  luminous  perspicuity. 

D.  Stewart,  Philos.  Essays,  i.  2. 

6.  Characterized  by  perspicuity  of  thought: 
as,  a luminous  intellect. — Luminous  animals  or 
plants,  those  animals  or  plants  which  emit  light  from 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  body  — Luminous  cur- 
rents, a term  sometimes  applied  to  electric  currents 
through  rarefied  gases  (see  Geissler’s  tubes,  under  tube).— 
Luminous  paint.  See  paint. 

luminously  (lu'mi-nus-li),  adv.  In  a luminous 
manner;  with  brightness  or  clearness.  Smart. 


minaria,  < LL.  luminare,  a lamp,  a light,  L.  lumi- 
nare,  a window,  < lumen  (lumin-),  light:  s eelumi- 
nous.]  1.  A light-giver;  a body  that  illuminates 
or  gives  out  light:  applied  especially  to  the  sun 
and  moon. 

Where  the  great  luminary  . . . 

Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  576. 

Henco  — 2.  One  who  is  a source  of  intellectual 
light;  a person  who  illustrates  any  subject,  or 
enlightens  mankind:  as,  the  great  luminaries  of 
an  ago;  a luminary  of  literature  or  science. 

It  will  not  he  necessary  to  bring  under  review  the  minor 
luminaries  of  this  period.  Prescott,  herd,  and  Isa.,  i,  1. 

3f.  An  illumination. 

There  were  Luminaries  of  Joy  lately  here  for  the  Victory 
that  Don  Gonxalez  de  Cordova  got  over  Count  Mansfelt  in 
the  Netherlands.  Uowell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  14. 

[<  LL.  luminatus, 
L.  lumen  (lumin-), 
light:  see  luminous.  Cl.  illuminate,  illumine,  il- 
lume, limn,  etc.]  To  illuminate, 
lumination  (lu-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*luminatio(n-),  < luminare,  shine:  see  luminate.] 
It.  Illumination.  Johnson. — 2.  A lighting  up  ; 
a flashing  out,  as  of  light  or  energy ; an  illumi- 
nating outburst.  [Rare.] 

The  liberty  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  several 
brilliant  but  brief  laminations,  occurring  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, seemed  to  remain  in  almost  peipetual  eclipse. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  43. 

luminet  (lu'min),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  luminen,  < LL. 
luminare,  shine:  see  luminate  and  loom2.  Cl.  il- 
lumine.] To  illumine ; enlighten.  See  illumine. 

Thus  the  outwarde  parte  of  the  place  lumyned  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders,  by  reason  of  y"  sumptuous  worke. 

Hall , Hist.  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  12. 


see  lumen,  luminous.]  The  principle  or  the 
medium  of  light ; the  luminiferous  ether.  Lon- 
don Jour.  Arts,  Sci.,  and  Manuf,  1848. 

T irmbripiiliiu  (him  hrik'fi-lus)  » TNI,  dim  luminert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  limner. 
L“bl £“ ISJmS 'worn'  of 

...  _a  «™» 5 )ggirrzi*K?28&  n fite 

ever  caused,  at  temperatures  below  those  at 
which  bodies  are  commonly  incandescent. 


lumine  (lu  mm),  n.^  [<  L Aomen  (lumvn-),h^ht^  luminousness  (lu'mi-nus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
' ,.™„„  """""""  " "v”  of  being  luminous,  in  any  sense;  brightness; 

clearness. 

lummakin(lurn'a-kin),a.  [Cf.  lummox.]  Heavy; 
awkward.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


I have  ventured  to  employ  the  term  luminescence  for 
all  those  phenomena  of  light  which  are  more  intense  than 
corresponds  to  the  actual  temperature. 

E.  Wiedemann,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXVIII.  151. 


worm 

limicoline  oligochsetous  annelids,  the  type  of 
the  family  Lumhriculidee.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
power  of  reproduction  by  transverse  fission  which  its  mem- 
bers possess.  The  worm  brea  ts  in  two,  and  proceeds  to 
develop  a new  head  for  one  of  its  pieces  and  a new  tail  for 
the  other. 

Lumbricus  (lum-brl'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lum- 
bricus, an  intestinal  worm,  an  earthworm:  see  luminescent  (lu-mi-nes'cnt),  a.  \<  L.  lumi- 
lumbnc.]  The typical  genus  of  Lumbnadai,  and  gh;  v+  _rscent;]  Characterized  by 

together  with  Penchteta  composing  that  family ; iuminescene’e.  Wiedemann,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th 
the  earthworms  proper,  as  L.  terrestns.  . vy vu i irr. 

lumbus  (lum'bus),  n. ; pi.  Iambi  (lum'bi).  [L.,  ’’ 

loin:  see  loin.]  In  anal.,  the  loin ; the  lumbar  luminiferous  (lu-mi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  lumen 
region  of  the  body — Quadratus  lumborum,  the  (lumin-),  light, .+  ferre  — L.  bear1.]  1.  In 


square  muscle  of  the  loins,  a stout  thick  muscle  of  quadri- 
lateral shape  extending  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
lumet,  it.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  loom2. 
lumen  (lu'men),  ».;  pi.  lumina  (-mi-na).  [NL., 

*<  L.  lumen,  light,  a light,  a window:  see  lumi- 
nous.]  1.  An  opening  or  passageway,  as,  in 

anat.,  of  a hollow  tubular  organ:  as,  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine  or  of  a blood-vessel. 

Tracheotomy  was  resorted  to,  the  larger  lumen  of  the 
tube  affording  a freer  vent.  Lancet,  No.  3454,  p.  949. 

2.  In  bot.,  the  internal  cavity,  or  space  within 
the  wall,  of  a cell. 

In  thin  sections  of  the  sclerotia  thin  lumina  appear  in 
all  possible  forms.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  321. 

lum-head  (lum'hed),  n.  A chimney-top. 
[Scotch.]  * 


physics,  producing  or  bearing  light;  yielding 
light:  as,  the  luminiferous  ether.  See  ether t,  2. 

The  luminiferous  motions  are  only  components  of  the 
whole  motion.  Sir  ]V.  Thomson,  Reprint  of  Papers,  p.  419. 

2.  Serving  as  a medium  for  conveying  light, 
luminologist  (lu-mi-nol'o-jist),  ii.  1.  One  who 
is  versed  in  the  study  of  illuminations  (of  manu- 
scripts).— 2.  One  who  studies  the  luminous 
phenomena  of  living  organisms. 

He  incorporates  manuscript  notes  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  our  veteran  Gosse.  and  hy  luminoloyis  s such  asGiglioli, 
Dubois,  and  others.  Nature , XXXVIL.  41L 

luminosity  (lu-mi-nos'i-ti),  n.  [=F.  luminosity 
= It.  luminositaf  ML.  luminosita(t-)s,  splendor, 
< h.lmninosns, luminous:  see  luminous.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  luminous  or  bright ; luminous- 
ness ; the  radiation  or  reflection  of  light. 


lumme  (lum),  n.  A variant  of  loom 3. 
lummox  (lum'qks),!!.  [Cf.  lummakin;  prob.  ult. 
connected  with  lump L]  An  unwieldy,  clumsy, 
stupid  fellow.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
lummy  (lum'i),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Know- 
ing; cute.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

To  think  of  .Tack  Dawkins  — lummy  Jack  — the  Dodger, 
the  Artful  Dodger,  going  abroad  for  a common  twopenny- 
^.liatf-peuny  sneeze-box ! Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xlii. 

lump1  (lump),  «.  [<  ME.  lompe,  lumpe  < Sw. 

dial,  and  Norw.  lump,  a stump,  a piece  cut  off 
from  a log;  cf.  OD.  lompe,  D.  lomp , a rag,  tat- 
ter, = late  MHG.  lumpe,  G.  lumpen,  a rag,  tat- 
ter, lump,  a ragamuffin,  curmudgeon;  prob. 
ult.  akin  (as  a nasalized  form)  to  lap2.  Cf. 
lunch,  clump1.]  1.  Asmallmass;  a relatively 
small  aggregation  or  conglomeration  of  solid 
matter  without  regular  form : as,  a lump  of  ore, 
clay,  or  dough ; to  melt  a number  of  coins  into 
one  lump. 

A loof  other  half  a loof,  other  a lompe  of  cheese. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  150. 
A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  Gal.  v.  9. 
“Deborah,  my  dear,”  cried  I to  my  wife,  “give  those 
boys  a lump  of  sugar  each.”  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vi. 

2.  A protuberant  part;  a knob,  bunch,  or  swell- 
ing : as,  a lump  raised  on  the  head  by  a blow. — 
3f.  A blow. 

Hittes  hym  on  the  hede,  that  the  helme  bristis ; 

Hurties  his  herne-pane  an  haunde-brede  large  ! 

Thus  he  layes  one  the  lumppe,  and  lordlye  theme  served, 
Wondide  worthily  wirchipfulle  knyghttez! 

M eerie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.);,l.  2230. 


lump 
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lunarist 


4.  A dull,  stolid  person. 

Did  you  mark  the  gentleman, 

How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk’d, 

And  how  unlike  the  lump  I took  him  for, 

The  piece  of  ignorant  dough  ? 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  iii.  1. 

5.  In  firearms:  (a)  The  nipple-seat  on  the  bar- 
rel. ( b ) In  a break-joint  breech-loader,  an  iron 
block  on  the  barrel  which  descends  into  a re- 
cess in  the  action. — 6.  A bloom  or  loupe  of 
malleable  iron. — in  the  lump,  as  a whole;  in  the 
entirety;  in  gross. 

He  dwells  altogether  in  generals.  He  praises  or  dis- 
praises in  the  lump.  Addison , Sir  Timothy  Tittle. 

Lump  sum,  a sum  of  money  paid  at  one  time,  so  as  to 
cover  several  charges  or  items. — Lump  work,  work  un- 
dertaken to  be  done  in  the  aggregate,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  parts  of  it,  for  a stipulated  payment,  as  by  con- 
tract. 

lump1  (lump),  v.  [(lump1,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  into  a mass;  combine  in  a body  or  gross 
sum  without  distinction  of  particular’s. 

Therefore  is  Space,  and  therefore  Time,  that  men  may 
know  that  all  things  are  not  huddled  and  lumped,  hut  sun- 
dered and  individual.  Emerson,  Discipline. 

2.  To  take  in  the  lump,  or  collectively  in  the 
gross ; consider  or  dispose  of  in  the  gross. 

Not  forgetting  all  others,  whom  for  brevity,  but  out  of 
no  resentment  to  you,  I lump  all.  altogether.  Sterne. 

3.  To  beat  severely.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  act  as  a lumper;  be  employed 
in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  as  a stevedore. 
lump2  (lump),  n.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of 
lump 1;  the  D.  lump,  G.  lump  ( Imnpjisch , also 
iclumpfisch),  F.  lompe,  It.  lumpo,  lompn,  the  fish 
so  called,  are  appar.  from  E.]  The  lump-fish. 

Lumps  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  as  round  almost  as  a 
bowle  the  other  resembling  the  lilletsof  acaltc  ; either  of 
them  is  deformed,  shapeless,  and  ugly.  . . . being  flayed 
they  resemble  a soft  and  gellied  subsiance. 

Muffett,  quoted  iu  habeas  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  II.  44. 

lump3t  (lump),  v.  i.  [Prob.  < lump1,  with  some 
addition  of  sense  from  glum  and  glump,  which 
mean  the  same.]  To  look  sullen  or  glum; 
sulk. 

It  did  so  gaule  her  at  the  harte,  that  now  she  begaune  to 
froune,  lumpe,  and  lowre  at  her  housebande. 

Riche,  His  Farewell  (1581).  (N'arcs.) 

lump1  (lump),  v.  t.  [A  vague  slang  use,  an  in- 
definite antithesis  to  like, \mt  prob.  orig.identical 
with  lump1,  v.  t.,  2,  ‘take  in  the  lump’,  i.  e.  swal- 
low whole.  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
with  temp3.]  To  take  without  choice;  take 
“anyhow”:  a word  in  itself  of  no  definite  sig- 
nification, used  in  the  expression  “if  you  don’t 
like  it,  you  may  lump  it.”  [Slang.] 

And  I told  him,  if  he  didn’t  like  it  he  might  lump  it, 
and  he  travelled  otf  on  his  left  ear,  you  bet ! 

Bret  Harte,  Five  o’clock  in  the  Morning. 

lumpent.  Past  participle  of  limp'1. 
lumper  (lum'per),  «.  1.  In  some  places,  a la- 

borer employed  to  load  and  unload  vessels  in 
port ; a dock-hand ; a longshoreman ; a steve- 
dore.— 2.  A militiaman.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


lumpish  (lum'pish),  a.  [Formerly  also  lompish; 

< Ml),  lumpisch;  < lump 1 + -i.s'/t1.]  1.  Like  a 

lump;  unformed;  gross;  dense. 

And,  lifting  up  his  lompish  head,  with  blame 
Halfe  angrie  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  43. 

He  [Chaucer]  found  our  language  lumpish,  stiff,  unwill- 
ing. Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  265. 

2.  Clumsy;  dull;  stolid;  stupid. 

A lumpish  blockhead  churl,  . . . which  hath  no  more 
wit  than  an  ass. 

Sir  T.  More , Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  6. 

When  the  enormous  growth  of  personality  has  quite 
rolled  away  the  old  lumpish  terror  that  stood  befoie  the 
cave  of  the  physical  and  darkened  it. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  95. 

lumpishly  (lum'pish-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  lumpisch- 
ly  ; < lumpish  + -b/2.]  In  lumps;  in  a lumpish 
or  awkward  manner ; heavily ; with  dullness  or 
stupidity. 

Who-so  speke  to  thee  in  ony  maner  place, 
Lumpischli  caste  not  thin  heed  a-doun. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

Men  came  of  all  sorts  : the  intelligent  well-paid  artisan, 

. . . huge  carters  and  draymen,  the  boy  attached  to  each 
by  the  laws  of  the  profession  often  straggling  lumpishly 
behind  his  master.  Mrs.  H.  Ward , Robert  Elsmere,  xlix. 

lumpishness  (lum'pish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  lumpish ; heaviness;  dullness;  stolidity. 

Methinks,  I dwell  in  a kind  of  disconsolate  darkness,  and 
a sad  lumpishnesse  of  unbeliefe,  wanting  that  lightsome 
assurance  which  others  profess  to  find  in  themselves. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Comforter. 

lump-sucker  (lump'suk//er),  n.  Same  as  lump- 
fish. 

lump-sugar  (lump'shug//ar),  n.  Loaf-sugar  bro- 
ken into  lumps,  or  cut  into  small  cubes. 

lumpus  (lum'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Aldrovandi,  1646), 

< E.  lump 2.]  The  lump-fish:  now  its  technical 
specific  name. 

lumpy(lum'pi),a.  [<  lump1  + -y1.]  1.  Abound- 
ing in  lumps  or  small  aggregated  masses,  con- 
sisting of  or  formed  into  lumps.  Specifically  ap- 
plied  by  boatmen  to  rough  water  in  which  the  waves  do 
not  break,  but  run  in  small,  irregular,  roundish  swells. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays,  hut  too 
small  for  light  garden  mould.  Mortimer,  Husbandly. 

The  bow  end  is  immersed  with  a view  of  doing  away  with 
the  “spanking”  of  the  flat  floor  when  the  boats  are  driven 
in  lumpy  water.  Quultrouyh,  Boat  Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  85. 

2.  Heavy;  clumsy;  dense;  dull. 

lumpy-jaw  (lum'pi-ja),  n.  In  pathol .,  actino- 
mycosis affecting  the  jaw. 

luna  (lu'na),  n.  [L.,  the  moon,  orig.  *luena,  < 
lucere , shine:  see  lucent .]  1.  The  moon:  per- 

sonified as  a Roman  goddess,  Luna,  answering 
to  the  Greek  goddess  Selene. — 2f.  An  occa- 
sional form  of  crescent-headed  arrow  with  the 
concave  side  outermost  and  sharpened.  Arrows 
of  this  form,  like  the  rarer  ones  with  a chisel-shaped  head, 
were  intended  to  cut  the  hamstring  of  horses  and  of  ani- 
mals of  the  chase. 

3.  In  alchemy , silver. — 4.  The  luna-moth. — 
Luna  cornea,  horn-silver : an  alchemistic  name  for  fused 
silver  chlorid. 


He  hath  a cursed  spite  to  us,  because  we  shot  his  father. 
He  was  going  to  bring  the  lumpers  upon  us,  only  he  was 
afeared,  last  winter. 

It.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxviii. 

3.  In  zodl.,  one  who  lumps  several  describe  I 
species,  genera,  etc.,  in  one:  opposed  to  split- 
ter. [Cant.] 

The  second  paper  contains,  first,  a discussion  of  some 
principles  of  zoological  classification,  being  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Seebohm’s  reproach  of  having  . . . aimed  at  “ hitting 
the  happy  medium  between  lumpers  and  splitters.” 

Nature,  XXXIX.  156. 

lump-fish  (lump'fish),  n.  [=  G.  lumpfisch  (also 
Iclumpfisch) ; < lump 2 + fish1.']  A n acanthoptery- 
gian  fish,  Cyclopterus  lumpus , of  the  family  Cy- 
clopteridce.  It  is  of  uncouth  form,  with  a high  ridged 
back  and  a hump  in  which  is  concealed  the  small  spinous 
dorsal  fin,  a flattish  abdomen,  a thick  loose  skin  with  a 
median  dorsal  and  three  lateral  rows  of  spinous  plates  and 
small  intervening  tubercles,  and  a thoracic  circular  suc- 
torial disk  constituted  by  the  united  ventral  fins,  by  means 
of  which  it  adheres  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  applies  itself.  Before  the  spawning  season  it  is 
of  a brilliant  crimson  color,  mingled  with  orange,  purple, 
and  blue,  but  afterward  changes  to  a dull-blue  or  lead- 
color.  It  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds,  and  its  flesh  is 
very  fine  at  some  seasons,  though  insipid  at  others.  It 
frequents  the  northern  seas,  and  is  often  brought  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  markets.  A Scotch  name  for  it  is 
cockpaidle.  Also  called  lump-suclcer , from  its  power  of  ad- 
hesion, and  sea-owl,  from  its  uncouth  appearance.  See 
Cyclopterus. 

lumpiness  (lum'pi-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  lumpy  or  full  of  lumps. 

lumping  (lum'ping),  p.  a.  [<  lump1  + -tey2.] 
Bulky;  chunky;  heavy.  Arbuthnot. 

He  gives  what  is  called  the  lumping  ha’p’orth  — that  is, 
seven  or  eight  pieces. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  170. 


lunacy  (lu'na-si),  n. ; pi.  lunacies  (-siz).  [Irreg. 
< luna{Ue)  + -cy.)  1.  The  kind  of  intermittent 
insanity  formerly  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon;  hence,  madness  in  gen- 
eral; any  unsoundness  of  mind.  See  insanity. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  7. 

2.  In  law,  unsoundness  of  mind  sufficient  to 
incapacitate  for  civil  transactions.  The  usual 
test  is  incapacity  to  manage  one’s  own  property 
and  affairs — Commissioner  in  lunacy,  a commis- 
sioner appointed  pursuant  to  law  to  visit  and  inspect  asy- 
lums and  grant  licenses  to  persons  who  undertake  to  re- 
ceive and  provide  for  patients.— Commission  of  luna- 
cy. See  commission l.—  Master  in  lunacy,  a judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  officer  chosen  to  investigate  the  mental  con- 
dition of  persons  supposed  to  be  insane,  or  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  asylums,  or  both.=Syn.  Derange- 
ment, Craziness,  etc.  See  insanity. 
luna-moth  (lu' njl-moth),  n.  A large  satumiid 
moth,  Trojpsea  luna , the  most  beautiful  of  North 
American  insects,  of  alight-green  color  relieved 
by  Inniform  eye-spots  and  by  a broad  purplish- 
brown  or  liliaceous  anterior  border.  The  body  is 
whitish,  with  a brown  bar  across  the  thorax.  The  full- 
grown  moth  expands  about  5 inches,  and  the  hinder  wings 
are  tailed  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  larva  is 
greenish,  and  feeds  on  walnut,  hickory,  sweet-gum,  beech, 
birch,  willow,  and  plum.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  small 
batches  on  the  twigs.  The  cocoon  is  formed  within  a 
leaf,  and  in  autumn  drops  to  the  ground,  where  it  remains 
through  the  winter.  The  caterpillar  is  known  as  the  luna- 
-k  silkworm. 

lunar  (lu'nar),  a.  and  n . [=  F.  lunaire  = Pr. 

Sp.  Pg.  lunar  = It.  lunare,  < L.  lunar  is,  of  the 
moon,  lunar,  < luna,  the  moon : see  luna.']  I.  a. 
1 . Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  moon : as, 


the  lunar  changes ; lunar  observations. — 2.  Sit- 
uated or  moving  like  the  moon;  acting  as  a 
moon. — 3.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon:  as,  lunar  months  or  years. — 4.  Resem- 
bling the  moon ; round : as,  a lunar  shield.  Spe- 
cifically, in  anat.  and  zodl. : (a)  Resembling  a half-moon ; 
semilunar;  crescentic;  lunate:  as,  lunar  markings ; a lu- 
nar bone.  (6)  In  entom.,  marked  with  crescentic  or  luni- 
form  spots ; lunated. 

5.  Supposed  to  be  affected  by  or  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon : as,  lunar  madness. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some  lu- 
nar, and  such  li^e  toys  put  into  great  words. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lunare,  or 
semilunar  bone  of  the  carpus. — 7.  Pertaining 
to  silver:  from  the  moon  being  the  alchemical 
symbol  of  that  metal:  as,  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of 
silver). — Lunar  bone,  a certain  bone  of  the  wrist  or  car- 
pus. See  lunare.— Lunar  caustic.  S ee  caustic. — Lunar 
cycle.  Same  as  Metonic  cycle  (which  see,  under  cycled). — 
Lunar  distance,  in  naut.  astron.,  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun,  or  from  a fixed  star  or  planet  lying  nearly  in 
the  line  of  its  path,  by  means  of  which  the  longitude  of  a 
ship  at  sea  may  be  calculated.— Lunar  equation.  See 
equation. — Lunar  hornet-moth,  Sesia  bembeciformis,  a 
hornet-moth  having  a crescentic  yellow  spot  on  the  tho- 
rax. and  a black  crescent  oil  each  fore  wing:  an  English 
collectors’  name.— Lunar  macula.  See  macula—  Lunar 
mansion,  one  of  28  (or  27)  parts  into  which  the  ecliptic  was 
or  is  divided  by  various  Oriental  peoples  as  the  Hindus, 
Chinese,  and  Arabians,  their  mean  length  being  the  path 
of  the  moon  in  one  day  among  the  stars.  Each  mansion 
is  determined  by  certain  stars  occupying  it. — Lunar 
method,  in  naut.  astron.,  the  method  of  determining 
longitude  from  observation  of  lunar  distances. — Lunar 
month.  See  month. — Lunar  nodes.  See  node. — Lunar 
Observation,  an  observation  of  the  moon’s  distance  from 
a star  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  longitude. — Lunar 
Stars,  certain  stars  and  other  celestial  objects  whose  geo- 
centric distance  from  the  moon  is  given  in  the  ISautical 
Almanac  for  certain  hours,  so  that  by  measuring  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  moon  from  one  or  more  of  them  the 
longitude  can  be  found. 

He  knew  every  lunar  star  in  both  hemispheres. 

A*.  U.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  228. 

Lunar  tables,  (a)  In  astron.,  tables  of  the  moon’s  mo- 
tions for  computing  the  moon’s  true  place  at  any  time, 
past  or  future,  (b)  In  naviyation,  tables  for  correcting  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a 
fixed  star,  on  account  of  refraction  and  parallax,  and  for 
deducing  the  longitude  of  the  observer  from  the  lunar 
data  given  in  the  almanac.— Lunar  theory,  the  deduction 
of  the  moon’s  motion  from  the  law  of  gravitat  ion.—  Lunar 
underwing,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  a small  noctuid  moth  of 
ocher-brown  color,  whose  underwings  are  marked  with  a 
crescentic  darker  spot : an  English  collectors’  name. — 
Lunar  year.  See  year. 

ii.  n.  In  navigation,  lunar  distance,  or  an 
observation  for  lunar  distance:  as,  to  take  a 
lunar. 

These  trials  were  partly  made  at  Greenwich  by  Maske- 
lyne,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a great  advocate  of  lunare , 
and  was  not  ready  to  admit  more  than  a subsidiary  value 
to  the  watch.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  259. 

lunare  (lu-na're),  n.;  pi.  lunaria  (-ri-a).  [NL., 
neut.  (sc.  os)  of  L.  lunaris,  lunar:  see  lunar. ] 
A bone  of  the  carpus,  more  fully  named  os  lu- 
nare. and  also  called  semilunare,  or  the  semilu- 
nar bone : supposed  to  represent  the  bone  of 
the  typical  carpus  called  intermedium  by  Ge- 
genbaur.  It  is  sometimes  fused  with  the  scaphoid,  form- 
ing a single  scapholunar  bone,  as  in  carnivores.  When  dis- 
tinct, as  in  man,  it  is  the  middle  bone  of  the  proximal  row, 
between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuneiform 

Lunaria  (iu-na'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Linntens,  1753), 
< L.  lunaris,  of  the  moon:  see  lunar.)  1.  A 
genus  of  cruciferous  herbs  of  the  tribe  Sinapese, 
characterized  by  entire  cordate  leaves  and  a 
very  broad  silicic  on  a long  stipe,  the  seeds  be- 
ing attached  by  long  stalks.  There  are  two  species, 
found  in  Europe.  L.  annua  is  the  common  honesty,  also 
called  satin- flower  and  holbonac,  cultivated  for  its  racemes 
of  large  purple  flowers  and  the  silvery  partitions  of  the 
fruit.  L.  rediviva,  the  perennial  honesty,  is  also  culti- 
vated, but  less  commonly 

2.  [1.  e.]  Plural  of  lunare  and  lunarium. 
lunarian  (lu-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  L.  lunaris,  of  the 
moon  (see  lunar),  + - ian .]  1.  One  of  the  (sup- 
posed) inhabitants  of  the  moon. — 2.  One  versed 
in  knowledge  of  the  moon  ; a student  of  lunar 
phenomena.  Also  lunarist. — 3.  An  advocate 
of  the  lunar  method  of  finding  longitude  at  sea: 
a term  which  has  lost  its  significance  since  the 
chronometer  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
perfection. 

There  were  powerful  competitors  who  hoped  to  gain  it 
[a  reward  offered  for  the  best  method  of  finding  longitude 
at  sea]  by  lunars,  and  a bill  was  passed  through  the  House 
in  1763  which  left  an  open  chance  for  a lunarian  during 
four  years.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  *259. 

lunarist  (lu'niir-ist),  n.  [<  lunar  + -ist.)  Same 
as  lunarian,  2. 

In  such  grand  disturbances  as  these  [stormsl,  the  Lu- 
narist should  endeavour  to  trace  influences  of  moon,  and 
the  Astro-meteorologist  even  those  ot  planets. 

Fitz  Roy,  Weather  Book,  p.  213. 


lunarium 

lunarium  (lu-na'ri-um),  pi.  lunariums,  luna- 
ria (-muz,  -a).  [NL.,  < L.  lunaris,  of  the  moon: 
see  lunar. ] A mechanical  representation  of  the 
moon  and  its  phases. 

What  is  become  of  the  Lunarium  for  the  King? 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  398. 

ltmaryH  (lu'na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  lunaris , of  the 
moon : see  lunar. ] Same  as  lunar. 

The  Greeks  observed  the  lunary  year — that  is,  twelve 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  354  dayes. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

lunary2  (lu'na-ri),  n. ; pi.  lunaries  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
lunarie  = OF.  lunaire , < ML.  lunaria,  moonwort 
(in  NL.  the  specific  name  of  the  plant),  < L.  lu- 
naris,  of  the  moon : see  lunar .]  1.  The  garden- 
flower  Lunaria  annua.  See  honesty , 5,  and  Lu- 
naria. — 2.  The  moonwort,  Botryclnum  Lunaria. 
This  herb  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
opening  locks  and  drawing  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
horses.  (See  quotation  under  lunatic,  a.,  3.)  The  name 
was  formerly  applied  to  various  other  real  or  imaginary 
plants  having  superstitious  associations. 

luna-silkworm  (lu'na-silk"  werm),  n.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  luna-moth,  Tropana  luna. 


Luna-silkworm  ( Tropcea  luna),  natural  size. 


lunata,  n.  Plural  of  lunatum. 

lunate  (lu'nat),  a.  [<  L.  lunatus , crescent- 
shaped, pp.  of  lunare,  Lend  like  a crescent,  < 
luna,  the  moon : see  luna.']  1.  Crescent-shaped, 
or  like  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter;  having  a 
figure  formed  by  a part  of  a circle  cut  off  by 
the  segment  of 'a  larger  circle. — 2.  In  zool., 
same  as  lunated , 2.— Lunate  palpi,  in  entom.,  palpi 
having  the  last-  joint  crescent-shaped. 

lunated  (lu'na-ted),  a.  1.  Formed  like  a cres- 
cent. 

A sort  of  cross, which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  of; 
which  is  a cross  lunated  after  this  manner. 

E.  Browne , Travels  (1685),  p.  54. 

2.  In zool., having crescentiform markings:  as, 
the  lunated  broadbill,  Serilophus  lunatus Lu- 

nated falcon.  See  falcon. 

lunatellus  (lu-na-tel'us),  n. ; pi.  lunatelli  (-1). 
[<  L.  luna , the  moon,  + tellus , earth.  Cf.  tellu- 
rian.] An  orrery  showing  the  astronomical 
relations  of  the  earth  and  the  moon.  E . R. 
Knight. 

Innately  (lu'nat-li),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a 
crescent. 

More  or  less  lunately  curved. 

U.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algse,  p.  109. 

Lunatia  (lu-na'ti-a),  n.  Same  as  Natica. 

lunatic  (lu'na-tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  lunatik , 
< OF.  lunatique  (vernacularly  lunage ),  F.  luna- 
tique  = Sp.  lundtico  = Pg.  It.  lunatico,  < LL. 
lunaticus,  mad,  moonstruck,  insane,  < L.  luna , 
the  moon:  see  luna.]  I.  a.  1.  Moonstruck; 
affected  by  lunacy;  periodically  insane,  with 
lucid  intervals ; crazy. 

Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  IntL  i.  63. 

It  pleased  God  to  restore  him  againe  to  life,  but  so  drunke 
and  affrighted  that  he  seemed  Lvnaticke. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  226. 

2.  Indicating  lunacy;  in  the  nature  of  lunacy. 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 19. 

Of  a most  lunatic  conscience  and  spleen,  and  affects  the 
violence  of  singularity  in  all  he  does. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

3f.  Of  or  like  the  moon.  [An  erroneous  use.] 

That  ferrum  equinum  [lunary]  . . . hath  a vertue  at- 
tractive of  Iron,  a power  to  break  lockes,  and  draw  off  the 
shooes  of  a horse  that  passeth  over  it.  . . . Which  strange 
and  magicall  conceit  seemes  unto  me  to  have  no  deeper 
root  in  reason  then  the  figure  of  its  seed,  for  therein  in- 
deed it  somewhat  resembles  an  horseshooe,  which  notwith- 
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standing  Baptista  Porta  hath  too  low  a signation,  and 
raised  the  same  unto  a Lunatic  representation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Epid.,  ii.  6 (1646,  p.  100). 

II.  n.  1.  A person  affected  with  lunacy ; spe- 
cifically, an  insane  person  who  has  lucid  inter- 
vals, or  one  whose  unsoundness  of  mind  is 
acquired,  not  congenital,  as  distinguished  from 
an  idiot. 

I must  convince  you,  not  only  that  the  unhappy  prisoner 
was  a lunatic,  within  my  own  definition  of  lunacy,  but 
that  the  act  in  question  was  the  imbiediate,  unqualified 
offspring  of  the  disease. 

Erskine,  Speech  for  James  Hadfield. 

A lunatic  is  one  who  has  had  understanding,  but  by  dis- 
ease, grief,  or  other  accident  has  lost  the  use  of  his  reason, 
which  yet  the  law  presumes  that  he  may  recover. 

Minor , Inst.  (2d  ed.),  L 86. 
2.  More  generally  (and  in  law),  any  person  of 
unsound  mind.  See  further  under  lunacy  and 
insanity. 

The  lunatic , the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact ; 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 

That  is,  the  madman.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  8. 
'Tis  time  to  take  the  monarch’s  power  in  hand : 
Authority  and  force  to  join  the  skill. 

And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will 

Tate  (?),  in  Dryden’s  Abs.  and  Achit.,  xii.  780. 
Adjudicated  lunatic,  one  whose  incompetency  to  man- 
age his  own  property  and  affairs,  by  reason  of  mental  un- 
soundness, has  been  judicially  established  by  a commis- 
sion or  inquest,  and  who  is  thereby  interdicted  from  mak- 
ing contracts  and  dispositions  of  property. — Criminal 
lunatic,  a convict,  or  one  in  custody  under  accusation 
of  crime,  who  has  been  found  to  be  unfit  for  trial  or  for 
punishment  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind:  some- 
times used  to  incl  ide  also  persons  not  amenable  to  crimi- 
nal punishment  by  reason  of  having  been  of  unsound 
mind  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime.— Lunatic 
asylum,  a house  or  hospital  established  for  the  reception 
ana  treatment  of  lunatics.  =Syn.  See  insanity. 

lunatical  (lu-nat'i-kal),  a.  [<  lunatic  + -al.) 
Affected  by  or  manifesting  madness  or  lunacy; 
lunatic.  [Rare.] 

At  any  rate,  he  was  of  a most  lunatical  deportment. 

Howells . Venetian  Life,  via 

lunation  (lu-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  lunacioun  = 
F.  lunaison  = Sp.  lunacion  = Pg.  lunaqdo  = It. 
lunazione,  < ML.  lunatio(n-),  the  revolution  of 
the  moon ; in  form  as  if  < L.  lunare,  pp.  lunatus, 
bend  like  a crescent  (see  lunate),  but  in  sense 
directly  < luna,  the  moon:  see  luna.)  The  pe- 
riod of  a synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  the 
time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next. 

And  there  is  not  the  Mone  seyn  in  alle  the  Lunaoioun, 
saf  only  the  seconde  quarteroun. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  301. 

When  it  is  stated  that  during  four  lunations  twelve 
series  of  observations  only  were  secured,  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  cloudy  weather  can  be  formed. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  323. 

lunatum  (lu-na'tum),  n. ; pi.  lunata  (-ta).  [L., 
neut.  of  lunatus,  crescent-shaped:  s ee  lunate.) 
A bone  of  th  e proximal  row  of  the  carpus  of  some 
animals,  as  batrachians,  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
wrist,  probably  homologous  with  the  radiale. 

lunch  (lunch),  n.  [A  var.  of  lump,  as  bunch  of 
bump  and  hunch  of  hump.  In  def.  2 lunch  is 
commonly  regarded  as  an  abbr.  of  luncheon, 
which  is  therefore  by  some  preferred  as  the 
more  correct  or  “elegant”  form;  but  lunch,  2, 
is  derivable  as  well  from  lunch,  1,  directly;  cf. 
piece  in  the  sense  of  ‘ a slight  repast.’  See  lun- 
cheon.) 1.  A large  lump  or  piece,  as  of  bread. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

An  cheese  and  bread,  frae  women’s  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches.  Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A slight  repast  or  meal  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  or,  as  formerly,  between  dinner 
and  supper,  or  between  dinner  or  supper  and 
bedtime;  luncheon. 

As  for  the  lunches,  the  one  is  pure  Sicilian,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  orchard  and  the  vine;  the  other,  pure  Briton, 
smacking  of  the  cook  and  the  larder. 

Stedman,  Yict.  Poets,  p.  231. 

lunch  (lunch),  v.  i.  [<  lunch,  n.)  To  take  a 
lunch  or  luncheon. 

I have  breakfasted  with  Bolivar— I have  lunched  with 
Napoleon— I have  dined  with  Wellington  — and  now, 
blessed  be  the  stars  above,  here  am  I drinking  tea  with 
North  and  Tickler.  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  Sept.  1,  1832. 

We  lunched  fairily  upon  little  dishes  of  rose  leaves  deli- 
cately preserved.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xiii. 

lunch-counter  (lunch 'koun^ter),  n.  A counter 
or  long  elevated  table  in  an  eating-house  or 
other  house  of  entertainment,  at  which  per- 
sons sit  on  high  stools  or  stand  while  taking  a 
lunch:  also,  colloquially,  a standee.  [U.  8.J 

luncheon  (lun'chon),  n.  [Formerly  also  lun- 
chion , lunshin;  a dial,  word,  prob.  for  Hunchin , 
* lunching,  < lunch  4-  -■ ing 1.  The  termination, 
like  that  of  the  unrelated  nuncheon , simulates 
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a F.  origin.]  1.  A large  lump  or  piece,  as  of 
bread:  same  as  lunch,  1.  Cotgravc. 

I sliced  the  lunchem  from  the  barley-loaf. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Tuesday,  1.  70. 
I instantly  borrowed  the  old  man’s  knife,  and,  taking  up 
the  loaf,  cut  myself  a hearty  luncheon. 

Sterne , Sentimental  Journey,  p.  115. 

2.  A slight  repast:  same  as  lunch,  2.  The  form 

luncheon  is  now  regarded  as  more  “elegant”  than  lunch. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  early  dinner,  where  all  the 
children  sat  in  their  high  chairs,  and  where  the  food  was 
more  wholesome  than  delicate — a meal  which  was  too 
plainly  dinner  to  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xiv. 

luncheon  (lun'chon),  v.  i.  [<  luncheon,  n.)  To 
take  lunch  or  luncheon.  [Rare.] 

While  ladies  are  luncheoning  on  Perigord  pie,  or  cours- 
ing in  whirling  britskas,  performing  all  the  singular  cere- 
monies of  a London  morning  in  the  heart  of  the  season. 

Disraeli. 

luncheon-bar  (lun'ckon-biir),  n.  In  Great  Brit  - 
ain,  a part  of  an  inn  or  public  house  where  lun- 
cheon can  he  had.  Compare  lunch-counter. 
lunda  (lun'da),  n.  [Icel.  lundi.)  1.  The 
common  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica.  Montagu. — 
2.  [cap.)  [NL.]  A genus  of  Alcidce,  having 
the  bill  much  as  in  Fratercula,  hut  the  head 
adorned  with  a long  curly  crest  on  each  side : 
the  tufted  puffins.  L.  drrata  is  a common  species  of 
the  North  Pacific  ocean  from  California  to  Kamchatka. 
See  Fratercula  and  puffin. 

lundresst  (lun'dres),  n.  [<  F.  Londres,  London. ) 
A sterling  silver  penny  formerly  coined  in  Lon- 
don. Encyc.  Diet. 

lune  ■ (lun),  n.  [<  E.  lune  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  luna,  < 
L.  luna,  the  moon:  see  luna.)  1.  Anything  in 
the  shape  of  a crescent  or  half -moon.  [Rare,  j 
Some  faithful  janizaries  strew’d  the  field, 

Palin  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  tunes  or  squares, 
Firm  as  they  stood. 

Watts,  Lyric  Poems,  ii.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 

2.  In  geom.,  a figure  formed  on  a sphere  or  on 
a plane  by  two  arcs  of  circles  which  inclose  a 

Space.  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  probably  a contemporair 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  squared 
those  plane  lunes  (aurfvsot)  which  are  contained  by  twn 
arcs  standing  on  the  same  chord,  the  central  angles  of  the 
arcs  being  to  one  another  as  1 :2  or  1 :3  or  2 : 

The  lune  of  Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being  the  first  ciu-. 
vilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly  determined. 

Davies. 

3f.  A fit  of  lunacy  or  madness ; a mad  freak  or 
tantrum. 

Yea,  watch 

His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Hods  on  his  tide.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3.  139. 

lune2t  (lun),  n.  [ME.  lune,  leume,  var.  of  loigne, 
q.  v.]  A leash:  as,  the  lune  of  a hawk. 

The  lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened 
to  them  with  two  tyrrits,  or  rings ; and  the  lunes  were 
loosely  wound  round  the  little  finger. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  91. 

lune3  (lun),  n.  Another  spelling  of  loon2. 
Lunel  (lu-nel'),  n.  [F.]  A sweet  and  rich  white 
muscat  wine,  similar  to  Frontignan,  produced 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herault. 

lunett  (lu'net),  n.  [<  F.  lunette,  OF.  lunete,  dim. 
of  lune,  the  moon:  see  lune1.  Cf.  lunette.)  A 
little  moon;  a satellite. 

Our  predecessors  could  never  have  believed  that  there 
were  such  lunets  about  some  of  the  planets  as  our  late  per- 
spectives have  uescryed.  Bp.  Hall,  Peace-Maker,  § 10. 

lunette  (lu-net'),  n.  [<  F.  lunette,  dim.  of  lune, 
the  moon:  see  lunet.)  1.  In  fort.,  a detached 
work  with  flanks,  presenting  a sa- 
lient angle  to  the  enemy,  intended 
for  the  protection  of  avenues, 
bridges,  and  the  curtains  of  field- 
works.— 2.  In  farriery,  a half- 
horseshoe, having  only  the  front. — Lunette,  def.  r. 

3.  A blinder  for  the  eye  of  a horse. — 4.  In 
arch. : (a)  The  aperture  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  any  vault  by  a vault  of  smaller  di- 
mensions ; particularly,  such  an  aperture  in  a 
vaulted  ceiling  for  the  admission  of  light.  Of 
this  class  are  the  upper  lights  of  the  naves  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 

The  effigy  is  placed  under  a Gothic  arch  whose  lunette 
once  contained  a fresco  by  the  Sienese  painter  Pietro  Lo- 
renzetti.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  59. 

(6)  A small  aperture  or  window,  especially  if 
curved  or  circular,  in  a roof. — 5.  In  a glass-fur- 
nace, the  flue  connecting  the  fire-ebamber  and 
the  pot-chamber.  E.  If.  Knight. — 6.  A watch- 
crystal  flattened  in  the  center;  also,  a kind  of 
concavo-convex  lens  for  spectacles. — 7.  In 
archtcol.,  a crescent  ornament  made  of  thin 
gold  and  intended  as  a diadem  or  gorget,  found 
in  ancient  tombs  of  various  epochs. — 8.  A work 
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of  art  of  such  a shape  as  to  fill  a lunette,  espe- 
cially a painting  or  panel  of  such  shape:  as, 
the  lunettes  of  Correggio. 

A lunette  for  an  altar  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Agostino. 

The  Portfolio , March,  1888,  p.  62. 

9.  One  of  the  two  open  loops  of  steel  which  con- 
stitute the  guard  of  the  ordinary  fleuret  or  foil 
used  in  fencing. — 10.  In  artillery,  an  iron  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  trail-plate  of  a gun-carriage, 
to  be  placed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the  limber 
in  limbering  up. — 11.  In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a 
crescent-shaped  or  circular  case  of  crystal  fitted 
into  the  monstrance  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  consecrated  host  for  solemn  exposition, 
lung  (lung),  n.  [<  ME.  lunge,  longe  (pi.  lunges), 
< AS.  lungen  (not  *lungc),  pi.  lungena  (not  *lun- 
gan)  = OFries.  lungen,  lungene  — MB.  longe,  D. 
long  = OHG.  lungunna,  lunginna,  lungina,  lungd, 
MHGr.  lungene,  G.  lunge  = Icel.  lunga,  pi.  lungu 
= Sw.  lunga  = Dan.  lunge,  lung;  akin  to  AS.  lun- 
ger (=  OHG.  lungar,  MHG.  lunger),  quick  (orig. 
light),  lungre , quickly  (orig.  lightly),  and  to  AS. 
ledht,  liht  (orig.  *linht),  light:  see  light 2,  a.,  and 
cf.  light2,  n.,  in  pi.,  lungs  (of  an  animal);  cf.  also 
Pg.  leve,  lung,  < leve,  light,  < L.  levis,  light,  akin 
to  E.  light2,  a.,  and  thus  ult.  to  lung.']  1.  One  of 
the  two  spongy  or  saccular  organs,  occupying 
the  thorax  or  upper  part  of  the  body-cavity, 
which  communicate  with  the  pharynx  through 
the  trachea,  and  are  the  organs  of  respiration  in 
air-breathing  vertebrates.  The  corresponding  or- 
gana of  those  animals  that  breathe  under  water  are  the 
gills  or  branchiae;  in  ordinary  fishes  the  hoinologue  of  a 
lung  is  the  air-bladder  or  sound,  whose  varying  conditions 


Structure  of  Lungs. 

A,  larynx  ; B,  trachea  ; C,  C.  bronchi,  right  and  left;  D,  D,  D,  D, 
ramifications  of  bronchial  tubes  or  air-passages  in  lungs  ; E,  E,  uncut 
smooth  surface. 

are  important  in  classification.  (See  physoclistons,  physos- 
tomous,  and  sound.)  Except  in  their  least-developed  con- 
dition, the  lungs  are  formed  by  the  repeated  subdivision 
of  the  blanches  of  their  bronchi  which  finally  end  in 
saccular  dilatations  called  infundibula.  The  infundibula 
and  the  air-passages  immediately  leading  to  them  are  beset 
with  air-cells.  These  air-cells  or  alveoli  are  from  ^ to 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  furnished  with  a close 
capillary  network  in  which  the  branches  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  terminate,  and  the  blood  is  separated  from 
the  air  only  by  the  capillary  wall  and  the  thin  alveolar 
epithelium  of  the  air-cells.  This  assemblage  of  minute 
saccular  organs  and  air-bearing  tabes  is  bound  up  by  con- 
nective tissue  into  the  comparatively  compact  lung.  The 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins  provide  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  pulmonary  structures.  Lymphatics  abound,  and  there 
are  numerous  lymphatic  glands.  The  vagus  and  sympa- 
thetic supply  nerves.  In  man  each  lung  is  pyramidal  in 
form,  its  base  resting  on  the  diaphragm  and  its  apex  rising 
about  an  inch  above  the  collar-bone.  The  right  lung  is 


Human  Lungs,  Heart,  and  Great  Vessels,  front  view  (great  vessels 
except  of  lungs  cut  off). 


RL,  right  lung;  I.L,  left  lung;  RA,  right  auricle;  L,  left  auricle;  RV, 
right  ventricle  , LV,  left  ventricle  ; B and  B,  right  and  left  bronchus ; 
T,  trachea ; Ao,  arch  of  aorta  ; PA,  pulmonary  artery ; C and  C,  right 
and  left  carotid  artery;  SC  and  SC,  right  and  left  subclavian  artery 
and  vein  ; PV and  PV,  right  and  left  pulmonary  vein ; RJV and  LJV, 
right  and  left  jugular  vein ; VS,  vena  cava  superior  (its  two  forks,  not 
lettered,  are  right  and  left  innominate  vein ) ; VI,  vena  cava  inferior ; 
innominate  artery,  not  lettered,  lies  mostly  behind  VS,  from  Ao  to 
origin  of  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian  artery. 
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divided  into  an  upper,  a middle,  and  a lower  lobe ; the  left 
simply  into  an  upper  and  a lower.  At  the  inner  side  of 
each  lung,  a little  above  the  middle,  the  bronchus  and 
blood-vessels  enter,  forming  the  root  of  the  lung ; and  ex- 
cept for  this  attachment  the  lung  lies  free  in  its  pleural 
cavity,  which  it  completely  fills.  The  lung  is  elastic  and 
always  on  the  stretch.  The  blood,  in  passing  through  the 
lungs,  gives  off  carbon  dioxid  to  the  air  in  the  alveoli, 
and  receives  oxygen.  This  absorption  and  elimination 
seems  to  be  a simple  mechanical  process,  and  independent 
of  any  secreting  or  other  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells. 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  there  may  be  but  one  lung,  or 
one  may  be  much  larger  than  the  other.  A lung  may  lie 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  and  be  of  great  extent, 
as  in  serpents.  The  lungs  are  fixed  and  molded  to  the  ribs 
in  birds,  and  in  this  class  the  air-passages  through  the  lungs 
expand  into  great  serous  sacs  which  occupy  most  parts  of 
the  body  and  extend  into  the  hollow  bones. 

With  hys  swyrde  the  bore  he  stonge 
Thorow  the  lyvyr  and  the  longe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  100.  ( Halliwell .) 

And  the  kynge  Ban  smote  Acolas,  that  the  shulder  dis- 
seuered  from  the  body  so  depe  that  the  longes  apered. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  357. 
2.  In  entom.7  one  of  the  respiratory  organs  pe- 
culiar to  those  Arachnida  whose  tracheal  sys- 
tem is  modified  into  a number  of  lamellte  su- 
perimposed upon  one  another  like  the  leaves 
of  a book.  They  are  also  called  pulmonary 
lamellae  and  respiratory  leaflets. — 3.  In  pulmo- 
nate  mollusks,  a modification  of  the  integu- 
ment subserving  aerial  respiration ; more  fully 
called  external  lung.  Huxley. — 4f.  pi.  A bellows- 
blower ; a chemist’s  servant. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 

His  Lungs , his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
At  the  top  of  one’s  lungs,  with  the  utmost  strength  of 
one’s  voice.  — Brown  induration  of  the  lungs.  See  in- 
duration.— Collier’s  Tung,  in  pathol.,  anthracosis. — To 
try  one’s  lungs,  to  raise  one’s  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch. 

I once  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  old  Christopher  North 
try  his  lungs  in  the  open  air  in  Scotland.  Such  laughter 
and  such  hill-shaking  merry-heartedness  I may  never  lis- 
ten to  again  in  the  Lochs.  J.  T.  Fields , U nderbrush,  p.  196. 

lunge1  (lunj),  ».  [Formerly  longe,  lounge;  by 
apheresis  from  alonge,  allonge  (appar.  taken  as 
a longe):  see  allonge .]  1.  In  fencing,  a thrust. 

In  a desperate  lounge,  which  Leicester  successfully  put 
aside,  Tressilian  exposed  himself  at  disadvantage. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxix. 
2.  Any  sudden  forward  movement  of  a person 
or  thing  resembling  the  lunge  of  a fencer ; a 
plunge ; a lurch : as,  the  lunge  of  a coach.  [Col- 
loq.] 

He  . . . made  so  sudden  a lunge  forward  that  he  threat- 
ened to  upset  the  boat.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  111. 

lunge1  (lunj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lunged , ppr.  lung- 
ing.  [<  lunge , n.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  thrust,  as  in 
fencing,  with  the  sword  or  foil ; make  a thrust 
forward;  plunge. 

When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging , 

And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot. 

O.  II.  McMaster,  The  Old  Continentals. 

He  . . . caught  up  the  snuffers,  and  before  applying  them 
to  the  cabbage-headed  candle,  lunged  at  the  sleeper. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  iv. 

2.  To  hido ; skulk.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

ii.  trails.  To  cause  to  move  in  a plunging  or 
jumping  manner,  as  a horse  held  by  a long  rein, 
for  exercise  or  training. 

The  coachman  was  lunging  Georgy  round  the  lawn  on 
the  gray  pony.  Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  xlvi. 

The  place  fa  watercourse]  should  be  widened  gradually, 
and  the  water  dammed  up,  the  colt  being  always  lunged 
over  it  before  being  ridden.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  189. 

lunge3  (lunj),  n.  Same  as  longe2. 

lunged  (lungd),  a.  [<  lung  + -eel2.]  1.  Having 
lungs;  technically,  in  gool.,  pnlmonate:  com- 
mon in  compounds,  as  strong-  or  we&k-lunged. 
— 2.  Drawing  in  and  expelling  air  like  the 
lungs.  [Poetical.] 

The  Bmith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 

While  the  lung’d  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x. 

lunger  (lun'jer),  n.  One  who  lunges  or  thrusts. 

To  do  him  justice  ...  a swifter  lunger  never  crossed  a 
sword.  Bulwer,  Zanoni,  ii.  1. 

lung-fever  (lung'fe'i'ver),  n.  Pneumonia. 

lung-fish  (lung'fish),  n.  A dipnoan;  any  fish 
of  the  order  Dipnoi  or  Dipneusta. 

How  difficult  a matter  it  is  to  decide  whether  the  lung- 
fish  of  Brazil  and  Senegambia  belongs  to  the  amphibia  or 
to  the  fishes.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  678. 

lung-flower  (lung'flou'&r),  n.  The  marsh-gen- 
tian, Gentiana  Pneumonanthe : a translation  of 
its  specific  name. 

lung-grown  (lung'gron),  a.  In  med.,  having 
lungs  that  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

lungi,  n.  See  loonghee. 

lungie,  n.  See  longie. 
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lungist,  ».  [Also  lungies;  < OF.  longis,  an  idle, 
stupid,  dreaming  fellow,  appar.  adopted  and 
associated  with  long,  long,  from  Longis,  a proper 
name,  < L.  Longius  or  Longinus,  the  name  in 
the  old  mystery  plays,  and  in  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  centurion  who 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
name  being  appar.  suggested  "by  Gr.  16 yxv,  a 
lance,  in  John  xix.  34:  see  lancet.  Hence  per- 
haps lounge1.]  Along,  awkward  fellow;  adull, 
drowsy  man. 

If  he  be  cleanelye,  then  terme  they  him  proude ; if  meane 
in  apparell,  a slouen ; if  talle,  a lungis. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  115. 

How  dost  thou,  Ralph  ? Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt?  the 
foul  great  lungies  laid  unmercifully  on  thee. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  6. 

lungless  (lung'les),  a.  [<  lung  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  lungs ; not  pulmonate,  as  certain  inferior 
animals. 

lung-lichen  (lung'lFken),  «.  Same  as  lung- 
wort, 3. 

lung-moss  (lung'mfis),  ft.  Same  as  lungwort,  3. 

lungoor  (lung'gor),  ft.  [Hindi  langur.]  A 
monkey  of  northern  India,  Semnopithecus 
sclnstaceus,  resembling  and  related  to  the  en- 
tellus  monkey  or  hanuman;  the  white-bearded 
ape.  Also  langoor,  langhur. 

lung-strongle  (lung'strong/''g]),n.  The  strangle 
which  infests  the  human  lungs,  Strongylus  bron- 
cliialis. 

lung-struck  (lung'struk),  a.  Suffering  from 
disease  of  the  lungs.  [Colloq.] 

Aix-les-Bains  and  Matlock,  where  the  lung-struck  world 
passes  July  and  August. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  13, 1882.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 

lung-tester  (lung'tes'ter),  ft.  A bag-shaped 
instrument  for  determining  expiratory  power ; 
a spirometer. 

lung-woet,  «•  [ME.  longe-woo;  < lung  + woe.] 
Consumption ; phthisis. 

The  longe-woo  cometh  ofte  of  yvel  eire. 

The  stomake  eke  of  eire  is  overtake. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  IS. 

lung-worm  (Umg'werrn),  n.  A worm  parasitic 
in  the  lungs. 

lungwort  (lung'w&rt),  «.  1.  A European  bo- 
raginaeeous  plant,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  it  is 
named  from  a supposed  resemblance  of  its  spotted  leaves 
to  the  appearance  of  the  human  lungs,  on  account  of  which 
it  was  formerly  used  in  pulmonary  diseases. 

2.  An  American  plant,  Mertensia  Virginica,  of 
the  same  family,  at  first  referred  to  Pulmo- 
naria. Pneumaria  maritima  is  the  sea-lung- 
wort.— 3.  A lichen,  Sticta  pulmonaria,  some- 
what like  a human  lung  in  shape,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a lung-remedy : same  as  hasel-crottles. 

— Bullock's  or  cow’s  lungwort,  the  mullen,  Verba  scum 
Thapsus,  formerly  used  as  a remedy  for  lung-disease  in 
cattle,  because  its  leaf  resembles  a dewlap. — Clown’s 
lungwort,  (a)  Bullock's  lungwort,  (b)  The  toothwort, 
Lathreea  Squa.nwria,  a reputed  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  lungs.— French  or  golden  lungwort,  the  waU- 
hawkweed,  Hieracium  murorum. — Sea- lungwort.  See 
def.  2. — Smooth  lungwort,  a plant  of  the  genus  Merten- 
sia, as  distinguished  from  Pulmonaria,  which  is  rough. — 
Tree-lungwort,  Sticta  pulmonaria.  See  def.  3. 

luniform  (lu'ni-form),  a.  [<  L.  luna,  the  moon, 
+ forma , form . ] Resembling  the  moon  in  form ; 
especially,  crescentic ; lunate  or  lunulate : said 
of  parts  the  longitudinal  section  of  which  is 
between  crescentiform  and  semiglobose. 

lunisolar  (lu-ni-so'lar),  a.  [<  L.  luna , the 
moon,  + sol , the  sun:  see  solar.']  Depending 
jointly  on  the  motions  or  actions  of  the  moon 

and  the  sun:  as,  the  lunisolar  cycle Lunisolar 

period,  any  one  of  the  periods  in  the  reckoning  of  time 
which  depend  on  the  relative  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

— Lunisolar  precession,  in  astron.,  that  part  of  the  an- 
nual precession  of  the  equinoxes  which  depends  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. — Lunisolar  year,  a 
period  of  532  years,  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the 
sun  (28  years) by  the  cycle  of  the  moon  (19  years',  and  char- 
acterized by  the  recurrence  of  eclipses  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  previous  lunisolar  period.  Also  called  Diony- 
sian period. 

lunistice  (lu'nis-tis),  ft.  [<  NL.  lunistitium,  < L. 
lima,  the  moon,  + status,  a standing,  < stare, 
pp.  status,  stand : see  state.  Cf . solstice,  armis- 
tice.] In  astron.,  the  moment  of  the  moon’s 
greatest  northing  and  southing  in  her  monthly 
revolution. 

lunistitial  (lu-ni-stish'al),  a.  [<  lunistice  (ML. 
lunistitium)  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a lunistice. 
—Lunistitial  points,  the  points  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
furthest  from  the  equinoctial. 

lunitidal  (lu-ni-tl'dal),  a.  [<  L.  luna,  the 
moon,  + E.  tide  + -al : see  tidal.]  Relating  to 
that  part  of  the  tidal  movement  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  moon Lunitidal  interval,  the  in- 

terval between  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian  and 
the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place,  considered  solely  with 
reference  to  the  moon’s  influence.  It  is  the  “ establish- 
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ment  ” of  any  port,  uncorrected  for  the  half  monthly  in- 
equality due  to  the  sun’s  action.  The  lunitidal  interval 
thus  corrected  is  the  mean  or  corrected  “ establishment” 
of  the  port. 

lunkhead  (lungk'hed),  n.  A heavy,  stupid  fel- 
low. Bartlett.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
lunnite  (lun'it),  n.  [Named  after  Rev.  F.  Limn, 
who  analyzed  it.]  A name  sometimes  used  eol- 
lectivelv  to  include  the  related  copper  phos- 
phates dihydrite,  ehlite,  pseudomalachite,  etc. 
lunstockt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  linstock. 
lunt  (lunt),  n.  [<  D.  lont,  a match,  = G.  lunte, 
a match,  formerly  a lamp-wick,  = Sw.  lunta  = 
Dan.  lunte,  a match.  Cf  .link3.']  It.  A match, 
torch,  or  port-fire  anciently  used  for  discharging 
cannon. — 2f.  The  lock  and  appurtenances  of 
a match-lock  gun.  See  quotation  under  snap- 
work. — 3.  A lively  combustion ; fire  and  smoke 
in  general.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

She  fuff’t  her  pipe  wi’  sic  a lunt.  Burns,  Halloween, 
lunt  (lunt),  v.  i.  [<  lunt,  n.  Cf.  link,  v.]  To 
emit  smoke  ; flame ; be  on  fire.  [Scotch.] 

The  luntin  pipe  an’  sneesliin  mill 
Are  handed  lound  wi  light  guid  will. 

^ Burns,  The  Twa  Hogs, 

lunula  (lu'nu-la),  pi.  lunula;  (-Id).  [L.,  dim. 
of  luna,  the  moon:  see  luna.  Cf.  lunule.]  Some- 
thing which  is  shaped  like  a little  moon  or  nar- 
row crescent;  a lunule  or  lunulet. 

The  patrician  order  wore  shoes  of  black  leather  (calceus 
patricius),  ornamented  with  an  ivory  crescent,  and  hence 
called  lunula.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  457. 

Specifically  —(a)  The  free  crescentic  edge  and  adjoining 
thin  part  of  a semilunar  valve  of  the  heart.  (6)  The  small 
white  semilunar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  human  finger- 
nails. ( c ) A crescentic  impressio  i on  some  bivalve  shells; 
a lunule.  (d)  A small  semicircular  or  crescentic  spot  of 
color;  a lunulet.  (e)  [cap.]  A generic  name  given  by 
Hitchcock  to  ichnolites  of  uncertain  character,  (f)  In 
* math.,  a lune. 

lunular  (lu'nu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  lunula  + -or'*.] 
Having  a form  like  that  of  the  new  moon; 
shaped  like  a small  orescent;  lunulate. 
Lunularia  (lu-nu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Micheli, 
1729),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  lunate  form 
of  the  gemmse-bearing  receptacles,  < L.  lunula, 
a little  moon  : see  lunule .]  A genus  of  Hepaticai 
or  liverworts,  typical  of  the  tribe  Lunulariece. 
The  thallus  is  oblong,  with  rounded  lobes,  distinctly  areo- 
late  and  porose.  The  carpocephalum  is  cruciately  divided 
into  one  to  six,  usuallyfour,  horizontal  segments,  which  are 
tubular  and  one-fruited;  the  capsule  is  exserted  on  a long 
ped  cel,  and  is  four-  to  eight-valved.  The  only  species,  L. 
cruciata,  is  introduced  into  greenhouses. 

Lunulariese  (liUnu-la-ri  e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lu- 
nularia + -eas.]  A former  tribe  of  Hepaticai  or 
liverworts,  established  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
1833-8,  and  typified  by  the  genus  Lunularia. 
lunulate  (lu'nu-iat),  a.  [<  NL.  lunulatus,  < L. 
lunula,  a little  moon,  new  moon:  see  lunule.'] 
1.  Shaped  like  a new  moon ; narrowly  creseent- 
ed. — 2.  In  zool.,  having  one  or  several  small 
crescentic  markings.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
lunulated  (lu'nu-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  lunulate. 
lunule  (lu'nul),  n.  [<  L.  lunula,  a little  moon, 
*dim.  of  luna,  the  moon:  see  luna,  lune1.]  Some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a little  moon  or  crescent. 

(а)  In  conch.,  the  lunula,  a crescentic  impression  on  each 
valve  of  many  bivalve  shells,  in  front  of  the  umbo,  form- 
ing with  i s fellow  an  oval  or  somewhat  cordate  figure ; 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  Veneridce  and  many  related  forms. 

(б)  In  entom.,  a lunulate  mark  or  line  on  the  center  of  the 
lower  wing,  found  in  many  moths,  (c)  In  geom.,  a lune. 
See  lune l,  2.  (d)  A crescent-shaped  mark  at  the  root  of  a 
nail.— Frontal  lunule,  in  entom.,  a curved  space  imme- 
diately above  the  antennae,  characteristic  of  the  flies  of 
the  suborder  Cyclorhapha,  wanting  in  the  Orthorhapha.  It 
is  related  to  the  bladdery  inflation  of  the  front  by  means 
of  which  these  flies  force  open  the  larval  envelop. 

lunulet  (lu'nu-let),  n.  [<  lunule  + -et.]  In 
entom.,  a small  crescent-shaped  spot  or  mark 
on  a surface. 

lunulite  (lu'nu-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Lunulites,  q.  v.] 
A fossil  bryozoan  of  the  genus  / unulites. 
Lunulites  (lu-nu-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lunula, 
a little  moon:  see  lunule.]  A genus  of  fossil 
Bryozoa.  Species  range  from  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous to  the  Tertiary. 

luny  (lu-'ni),  a.  [Abbr.  from  lunatic,  and  often 
spelled  loony,  with  ref.  to  loon1.  Cf.  lune1,  3.] 
Lunatic;  crazy;  silly  and  erratic:  usually  ap- 
plied to  partial  or  temporary  aberration,  and  to 
persons  afflicted  with  partial  lunacy.  Used  also 
as  a noun.  [Colloq.] 

His  fits  [epileptic]  were  nocturnal,  and  he  had  frequent 
“luny  spells,”  as  he  called  them. 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  424. 

Lupa  (lu'pa), ».  [NL.  (Leach,  1814),  < L.  I up  a, 
a she-wolf,  fem.  of  lupus,  a wolf:  see  Lupus1.] 
A genus  of  crabs  of  the  family  Portunidc e.  The 
common  edible  crab  of  the  United  States  has  been  called 
L.  diacantha;  it  is  now  known  as  Callincctcs  hastatus. 

Lupercal  (lii'per-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Luper- 
ealis,  pertaining  to'Lupercus  (neut.  pi.  Luper- 
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calia,  the  feast  of  Lupercus ; neut.  sing,  as  noun 
Lupercal,  a grotto  on  the  Palatine  hill  sacred  to 
Lupercus)  or  Inuus,  regarded,  under  the  name 
Lupercus,  as  a protecting  deity  of  shepherds,  as 
‘ he  who  wards  off  the  wolves,’  < lupus,  a wolf, 
+ arcere,  ward  off,  keep  off.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  Lupercus  or  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Il.t  n.  Same  as  Lupercalia.  [An  erroneous 
use.] 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I thrice  presented  him  a kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 100. 

Lupercalia  (lu-per-ka/li-a),  n.pl.  [L.:  see  Lu- 
percal. ] One  of  the  most  ancient  of  Roman  fes- 
tivals, celebrated  every  year  in  the  middle  of 
February.  The  origin  of  the  festival  is  older  than  the 
legend  of  Romulus  and  the  wolf,  with  which,  as  with  the 
Greek  cult  of  Pan,  it  was  sought  later  to  connect  it.  It 
was  originally  a local  purification  ceremony  of  the  Pala- 
tine city,  in  which  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  the 
Lupercal  cave  near  the  Porta  Romana,  after  having  been 
conducted  around  the  walls.  In  historic  times  the  vic- 
tims were  goats  and  a dog,  and  the  celebrants  ran  around 
the  old  line  of  the  Palatine  walls,  striking  all  whom  they 
met  with  thongs  cut  from  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered 
animals.  These  blows  were  reputed  to  preserve  women 
from  sterility.  The  divinity  of  the  Lupercalia  was  the  old 
Etrurian  god  Inuus,  akin  to  Mars. 

Lupercalian  (lu-per-ka'li-an),  a.  [<  Lupercalia 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertainingto  the  ancient  Roman 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia. 
Lupin33(lu-pi'ne),n.pb  [NL.,< Lupus1  + -inw.] 
A subfamily  of  Canidce,  distinguished  from  Vul- 
pince  or  foxes ; wolves.  It  coi’responds  to  Ca- 
nince  in  a narrow  sense. 

lupinaster  (lu-pin-as'ter),  n.  The  bastard  lu- 
pine, Trifolium  Lupinaster,  a Siberian  plant  with 
purple  or  white  flowers,  very  large  for  the  genus, 
and  lupine-like  leaves.  The  species  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  forming  a separate  genus 
( Lupinaster ). 

lupine1  (lu'pin  or  -pin),  a.  [=  F.  lupin  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  lupino,  < L.  lupinus,  belonging  to  a wolf, 

< lupus,  a wolf : see  Lupus1.  Ct.  lupine2,  n.]  1. 
Like  a wolf;  wolfish;  ravenous. — 2.  In  zool., 
pertaining  to  the  series  or  group  of  canine  ani- 
mals which  contains  the  wolves,  jackals,  and 
dogs,  as  distinguished  from  the  foxes;  thooid. 
In  lupine  animals  the  skull  has  frontal  sinuses  which  affect 
the  profile  of  the  head  and  the  contour  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  usually  round.  See  vulpine, 

A alopecoid,  and  thooid. 

lupine2  (lu'pin),  n.  [=  D.  lupijn  = G.  lupine, 

< F.  lupin  = Sp.  It.  lupino  = Russ,  lupinu,  < L. 
lupinus,  lupinum,  a lupine,  orig.  masc.  and  neut. 
respectively  of  lupinus,  belonging  to  a wolf : see 
lupine1,  a.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  unknown.] 
A plant  of  the  genus  Lupinus.  The  white  lupine, 
L.  albus,  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Orient,  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  antiquity.  Its  seeds  serve  as  a pulse,  and  its 
herbage  is  valuable  for  fodder  and  green  manure.  I n Por- 
tugal it  is  used,  under  the  name  of  tramoso,  to  choke  out 
obstinate  weeds.  The  scented  yellow  lupine,  L.  luteus,  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  is  used  in  central  Europe  to  im- 
prove sandy  soils. 

Various  other  spe- 
cies have  similar 
uses,  among  them 
the  Egyptian  L. 

Termis,  resembling 
L.  albus,  and  L.  va- 
rius,  with  flowers 
chiefly  blue.  The 
tree-lupine,  L.  ar- 
borevis,  of  Pacific 
North  America, has 
been  used  with  suc- 
cess to  bind  shift- 
ing sand.  It  is  a 
shrub  growing  10 
feet  high,  and  send- 
ing its  roots  more 
than  20  feet  deep. 

The  ornamental  lu- 
pines are  extreme- 
ly numerous.  L. 
albus.  L.  luteus,  and 
L.  varius.  men- 
tioned above,  were 
formerly  common 
in  gardens,  but 
have  been  some- 
what superseded 
by  species  from 
western  America. 

Among  these  are 

tne  Lee-lupine  and  the  many-leafed  lupine  (L.  polyphyl- 
lus),  also  L.  8ubcarnusus  of  North  America.  The  wild 
lupine  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  L.  perennis , a plant 
with  a long  showy  raceme  of  purple  flowers,  common  in 
sandy  soil.— Bastard  lupine.  See  lupinaster. 
lupinin  (lu'pi-nin),  n.  [<  Lupinus  + -in2.]  A 
bitter  glucoside  (C29H32016  + 7 H20)  extracted 
from. the  leaves  of  Lupinus  albus  and  L.  luteus. 
lupinite  (lu'pi-nlt),  n.  [<  Lupinus  + -itc2.] 
Same  as  lupinin. 

Lupinus  (lu-pi'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753), 

< lupus,  a wolf,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  or 
exhausting  land.]  A large  genus  of  legumi- 
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nous  plants  of  the  family  Fabaccse  and  the 
tribe  Genistese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the 
leaves  simple  or  digitately  many-foliate ; the  divisions  of 
the  calyx  longer  than  the  tube ; the  wings  of  the  corolla 
often  united  at  the  apex,  the  keel  beaked ; and  a com- 
pressed coriaceous  or  fleshy  legume.  More  than  100  spe- 
cies have  been  described  ; they  occur  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  tropical  Africa, 
being  especially  abundant  on  the  western  coast  of  America, 
about  70  species  having  been  described  from  that  region. 
They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes  of  showy  blue  or  purple  flowers,  rarely  yellow  or 
white,  and  often  fragrant.  Numerous  species  are  culti- 
★ vated  for  their  beauty  and  for  use.  See  lupine 2. 

lupous  (lu'pus),  a.  [<  L.  lupus,  a wolf  (see  Lu- 
pus1), + -ous.]  Wolfish;  like  a wolf.  [Rare.] 
luppa  (lup'a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A cloth  made  in  In- 
dia of  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread  used  so  abundantly  that  the  surface 
seems  to  be  wholly  of  metal.  Compare  kincob. 
luppen  (lup'n).  A dialectal  (Scotch)  perfect 
participle  of  leap1. 

lupulin,  lupuline  (lu'pu-lin),  n.  [<  lupulus  + 
-in2,  -me2.]  1.  The  peculiar  bitter  aromatic 

principle  of  the  hop.  Also  called  lupulite. — 2. 
An  alkaloid  found  in  hops. — 3.  The  fine  yellow 
powder  of  hops,  which  contains  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple. It  consists  of  the  little  round  glands  found  upon 
the  stipules  and  fruit,  and  is  obtained  by  drying,  heating, 
and  then  sifting  the  hops.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Also  humulin,  humuline. 
lupuline  (lu'pu-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  lupulus,  hop,  + 
dc-ine1.]  In  hot.,  resembling  a head  of  the  hop. 
lupulinic  (lu-pu-lin'ik),  a.  [<  lupillin  + -ic. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lupulin;  consisting  of  or 
containing  lupulin. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  free  them  [scales  of  the  hop] 
entirely  from  the  lupulinic  grains.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  303. 

lupulinous  (lu-pu-li'nus),  a.  [<  lupuline  + -ous.] 
Same  as  lupuline. 

lupulite  (lu'pu-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  lupulus,  hop  (see 
lupulin),  + -tie2.]  Same  as  lupulin,  1. 
lupulus  (lu'pu-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort),  a 
fish,  a hook,  lit.  the  hop-plant,  etc.,  also  a skin- 
disease  ; dim.  of  L.  lupus,  the  hop-plant,  a par- 
ticular use  of  lupus,  a wolf  (so  called  perhaps  be- 
cause it  ‘strangles’  the  shrubbery  upon  which 
it  may  climb).]  The  hop-plant,  Humulus  Lupu- 
+lus:  still  occasionally  used. 

Lupus1  (lu'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lupus,  a wolf,  = 
Gr.  'j/vKoc = Goth.  wulfs,e tc.,  =E.  wolf:  see  wolf.] 
1.  (a)  A genus  of  Ca- 
nidce, comprising  the 
wolves,  hut  having  no 
characters  by  which 
if  can  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Cams.  In 
this  nomenclature  the 
common  gray  wolf  of 
N orth  America  is  call- 
ed Lupus  occidentalis. 

( b ) [1.  c.]  The  specif- 
ic designation  of  the 
common  wolf,  Canis 
lupus. — 2.  An  ancient 
southern  constella- 
tion, the  Wolf,  repre- 
senting a beast  held 
by  the  hand  of  the 
Centaur.  It  has  two 
stars  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude.— 3.  [7.  c.]  In 
pathol.:  {a)  Lupus  vul- 
garis, a tuberculosis 
of  the  skin,  presenting  clinically  reddish-brown 
patches  made  up  of  papules,  tubercles,  and  flat 
infiltrations.  These  patches  proceed  to  ulceration  and 
subsequent  cicatrization.  They  occur  mostly  on  the  face, 
hut  may  occur  on  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  on  the  skin 
of  the  extremities,  or  even  (rarely)of  the  trunk.  Anatomi- 
cally there  is  tubercular  tissue  containing  tubercle-bacilli. 
(b)  Lupus  erythematosus,  a chronic  dermatitis, 
beginning  in  one  or  more  papules  which  grow  so 
as  to  cover  a large  patch.  The  color  is  pinkish  to  vio- 
laceous, and  the  surface  is  scaly.  It  does  not  ulcerate,  but 
heals  with  central  cicatrization  and  atrophy.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  on  the  face,  hut  also  elsewhere.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. — Lupus  metal- 
lorum,  the  alchemical  name  of  stibnite,  or  sulphid  of  an- 
timony. 

lupus-  (lu'pus),  n.  [Var.  of  *glupus,  < Russ,  glu- 
puisliu,  a petrel.]  The  Pacific  fulmar  petrel, 
Fulmarus  glacialis  rodgersi.  H.  TV.  Elliott. 
lura  (lu'ra),  n. ; pi.  lurce  (-re).  [NL.,  < L.  lura, 
the  mouth  of  a bag  or  bottle.]  In  anat.,  the 
contracted  foramen  of  the  infundibulum  of  the 
brain.  [Recent.] 

The  removal  of  the  hypophysis  leaves  the  orifice  which 
I have  called  lura. 

Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March  21, 1885,  p.  328. 
lural  (lii'ral),  a.  [<  lura  + -ah]  Pertaining  to 
the  lura. 


The  Constellation  Lupus. 
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lurch1  (lerch),  v.  i.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
lurk,  as  church  of  kirk,  birch  of  birk,  etc. : see 
lurk.']  1.  To  lie  in  concealment;  lurk;  move 
stealthily. 

The  wolf  I’ve  seen,  a fiercer  game,  . . . 

With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl, 

And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl. 

Scott , Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 

Fond  of  prowling  and  lurching  out  at  night  after  their 
own  sinful  pleasures.  Kingsley. 

2f.  To  sulk;  pout. 

For  when  he  is  merry,  she  lurcheth  and  she  loures, 

When  he  is  sad  she  singes,  or  laughes  it  out  by  houres. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  ung.  Poesie,  p.  176. 

3.  To  shift;  dodge;  play  tricks. 

I myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left 
hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to 
shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  26. 

4.  To  roll  or  sway  suddenly  to  one  side,  or  from 
side  to  side,  as  a ship  in  a heavy  sea  or  a car- 
riage on  a rough  road. 

The  left  side  of  the  wagon  lurched  downwards,  the  horse 
having,  in  the  darkness,  taken  them  over  the  side  of  the 
road.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  211. 

5.  To  walk  with  an  uneven  or  shifting  gait; 
stagger:  as,  he  went  lurching  down  the  street. 

lurch1  (lerch),  n.  [<  lurch1,  v.']  1.  A sudden 

lateral  movement  or  swaying  to  one  side,  as  of 
a ship,  a carriage,  or  a staggering  person. 

A slight  lurch  of  the  steamer  caused  her  to  loose  her  hold 
of  the  garment.  B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  156. 

As  the  carriage  swayed  from  side  to  side,  I expected,  at 
every  lurch , that  the  whole  party  would  be  upset. 

J.  Grant,  Adventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp,  1st  ser.,  iv. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  shift  or 
change  of  position. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  policy  of  the  nation  set- 
tled in  this  sense  for  four  years  by  a lurch  of  the  Irish  vote 
in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  campaign  ? 

The  Nation,  Nov.  8,  1888. 

3.  An  inclination;  disposition;  leaning.  [U.S.] 

She  has  a natural  lurch  for  it,  and  it  comes  easy  to  her. 

Miss  Cummins,  Lamplighter.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 
Lee  lurch,  a sudden  jerky  roll  of  a ship  to  the  leeward,  as 
when  a heavy  sea  strikes  heron  the  weather  side. — To  lie 
upon  the  lurch  or  at  lurcht,  to  lie  in  ambush ; lurk ; be 
on  the  watch. 

U e chiefly  laboured  to  be  thought  a sayer  of  good  things ; 
and  by  frequent  attempts  was  now  and  then  successful,  for 
he  ever  lay  upon  the  lurch.  Goldsmith,  lvichard  Nash. 

lurch2t  (lerch),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  * lurcher,  < L. 
lurcare,  lurcari,  ML.  also  lurchari,  eat  vora- 
ciously, devour  (>  lurco,  lurcho,  a glutton,  gor- 
mand).]  To  swallow  or  devour;  eat  up;  con- 
sume. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ; 
or  too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh 
everything  dear.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

lurch3  (lerch),  n.  [Formerly  also  lurchc;  = G. 
lurtsch , lurz  = It.  lurcio , < OF.  lourche , a game  so 
called,  also  written  V our che,  as  if  < le,  def.  art., 
+ ourche,  given  by  Cotgrave  in  the  same  sense, 
and  entered  as  ourche  by  Godefroy,  who  thero 
gives  the  same  example  (Rabelais,  iii.  12 : see 
first  quot.  under  def.  1)  with  the  word  written 
V ourche,  that  he  gives  under  lourche  with  the 
word  written  lourche . The  proper  form  is  doubt- 
less lourche;  it  is  prob.  connected  with  OF. 
lourche,  insnared,  deceived,  duped.]  If.  An  old 
game,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 

My  mind  was  only  running  upon  the  lurch  and  tric-trac. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  12. 

Whose  inn  is  a bowling-alley,  whose  books  are  bowls,  and 
whose  law -cases  are  lurches  and  rubbers. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (Works,  ed.  Grosart,  iii.  182). 

2.  In  cribbage,  the  position  of  a player  when  his 
opponent  has  won  every  point  (61  holes)  before 
he  himself  has  made  30  holes;  also,  the  state 
of  the  game  under  these  circumstances;  a dou- 
ble game. 

By  two  of  my  table-men  in  the  corner-point  I have  gained 
the  lurch.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  12. 

Lady has  cried  her  eyes  out  on  losing  a lurch,  and 

almost  her  wig.  Walpole,  Letters,  IV.  371. 

3f.  [<  lurclfi,  v.~]  A cheat;  a swindle. 

All  such  lurches,  gripes,  and  squeezes  as  may  be  wrung 
out  by  the  fist  of  extortion.  Middleton,  Black  Book. 
To  leave  in  the  lurch,  (at)  Originally,  to  leave  (a  per- 
son) playing  at  cribbage  in  the  position  called  the  lurch. 
See  def.  2. 

II  demeura  lourche  [F.],  he  was  left  in  the  lurch. 

Cotgrave. 

(b)  To  learve  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  in  an  embarrassing 
predicament. 

Robin  made  them  haste  away. 

And  left  the  tinker  in  the  lurch, 

For  the  great  shot  to  pay. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tinker  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  233). 

Weary  will  be  the  latter  half  of  my  pilgrimage,  if  you 
leave  me  in  the  lurch ! Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  xcv. 
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lurch3  (lerch),  v.  t.  [<  lurch3,  n.  In  defs.  2, 3, 4, 
perhaps  in  part  of  other  origin;  of.  OF.  lourche, 
insnared,  deceived,  duped.  Some  confusion 
also  with  lurch 1,  v.,  has  prob.  affected  the  uses 
of  this  verb.]  1.  To  win  a double  game  in 
cribbage,  piquet,  etc. — 2\.  To  leave  in  the 
lurch;  disappoint. 

This  is  a sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch  the 
sincere  communicant.  South,  Sermons. 

Each  worde  (me  thought)  did  wound  me  so, 

Each  looke  did  lurche  my  herte. 

Turberville,  Tragical  Tales  (1587).  ( Nares .) 

3.  To  forestall;  rob;  swindle;  cheat.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the 
garland  by  concealing  this  part  of  the  plot. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

Like  villainous  cheating  bowlers,  they  lurched  me  of  two 
of  my  best  limbs,  viz.  my  right  arm  and  right  leg. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 
And  ’tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 

Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  mother  Church. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  5. 
4f.  To  capture  criminally  or  dishonestly;  ap- 
propriate ; steal. 

The  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a Duke  of  Venice, 
put  lately  into  many  men’s  heads  by  some  one  or  other 
subtilely  driving  on  under  that  notion  his  own  ambitious 
ends  to  lurch  a crown.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

lurcher1  (ler'cher),  n.  [<  lurch1  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  lies  in  wait  or  lurks ; one  who  watches, 
as  to  entrap  or  steal ; a poacher. 

Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flies. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  64. 

Some,  however,  with  outward  bravade,  but  inward  trem- 
blings, went  searching  along  the  walls  and  behind  the 
posts  for  some  lurcher.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  101. 

2.  A sort  of  hunting-dog,  said  to  be  a cross 
between  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  the  greyhound, 
much  used  by  poachers,  because  it  hunts  both 
by  sight  and  by  scent. 

Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp’d  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 

His  dog  attends  him.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  46. 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  12. 
lurcher2t  (ler'cher),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  ME.  lurcare , 
lurcard  (Prompt.  Parv.) ; < lurch*  + -er1.]  A 
glutton ; a gormandizer.  Palsgrave . 
lurch-line  (lerch'lin),  n.  In  a bird-net,  the  line 
by  which  the  net  is  drawn  over  the  bird. 

But  when  he  heard  with  whom  I had  to  deale, 

Well  done  (quoth  he), let  him  go  beate  the  bush; 

I and  my  men  to  the  lurch  line  will  steal e, 

And  pluck  the  net  even  at  the  present  push. 

Mir.  for  Mags , p.  248. 

lurdan,  lurden  (ler'dan,  -den),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
lurdaue,  lurdain,  lourdainej  lourdane,  lourden; 
< ME.  lurden,  lurdeyn,  lordain,  lourdeine,  < OF. 
lourdein,  lourdin,  dull,  blockish,  < lourd,  heavy, 
dull:  see  lourd L]  I.  a.  Blockish;  heavy;  stu- 
pid; useless.  [Archaic.] 

In  one  f chamber], 

Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdane  knights 
Slumbering.  Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

ii.  n.  A blockhead ; a stupid  or  useless  per- 
son. [Archaic.] 

As  yet,  for  lacke  of  good  ciuility  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines, there  was  greater  store  of  lewde  lourdaines  then 
of  wise  and  learned  Lords. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  24. 
This  lubberly  lurden, 

111  shap’d  and  ill.fac’d. 

Greene , Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

I found  the  careless  lurdane  feeding  her  with  unwashed 
flesh,  and  she  an  eyas.  Scott,  Abbot,  iv. 

lurdanryt  (ler'dan-ri),  n.  [<  lurdan  + -ry.] 
Bobbery;  crime. 

Leyis,  lurdanry,  and  lust  ar  oure  laid  sterne. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  238. 
lure1  (lur),  n.  [<  ME.  lure  (=  MD.  leure,  loer, 
loeyer),  < OF.  loerre,  leurre,  earlier  loirre,  loitre, 
F.  leurre  = Pr.  loire  = It.  logoro,  a falconer’s 
lure,  < MHG-.  luoder,  G.  luder  ( > I),  luder’l),  bait, 
decoy,  lure.]  1.  In  falconry,  a decoy  used  to  re- 
call the  hawk  to  its  perch  on  the  fist.  An  artificial 
lure  is  composed  of  wings  or  feathers  so  arranged  as  to 
resemble  a bird,  secured  to  along  thong.  Some  kind  of 
food  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  lure,  and  the  hawk  is 
strongly  attracted  by  it  when  it  is  tossed  or  swung  in  the 
air  by  the  falconer  with  a peculiar  whistle  or  call. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty; 

And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full-gorged, 

For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  195. 

The  falconer  casts  out  the  lure,  which  may  be  either  a 
dead  pigeon  or  an  artificial  lure  garnished  with  beefsteak 
tied  to  a string.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  8. 

2.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  a lure  with  a 
line  or  leash  at  the  end  of  which  is  a hawk’s 
bell. — 3.  In  angling , an  artificial  as  distin- 
guished from  a natural  bait : something  to  at- 
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tract  a fish  which  the  fish  cannot  eat.  Thus,  an 
artificial  fly  or  minnow,  a spoon,  red  rag,  etc.,  are  lures, 
while  a fly,  worm,  frog,  etc.,  are  baits. 

[The  barber]  whose  bow-windowed  shop  is  full  of  lures 
for  flsh.  Mark  Lemon,  Christmas  Hamper,  p.  86. 

4.  Any  means  of  enticement;  anything  that 
attracts  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  profit. 

Lace  and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons  with  the  like 
glittering  gew  gaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak 
minds  or  low  educations.  Spectator,  No.  15. 

5.  An  enticing  action  or  display;  allurement; 
enticement;  temptation. 

How  many  have  with  a smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures.  Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  194. 

There  is  an  unexpected,  an  unexplained  lure  and  attrac- 
tion in  the  landscape.  The  Century , XX  V II.  103. 

Conjoined  in  lure.  See  conjoined. 
lure1  (lur),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lured , ppr.  luring. 
[<  ME.  luren  (=  MD.  leuren,  loren ),  < OF.  leurrer , 
loirrer  (=  Pr.  loirar),  lure,  < leurre,  a lure : see 
lure1,  w.]  I.  intrans.  To  call;  utter  a peculiar 
call  or  cry,  as  in  attracting  an  animal. 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill.  Bacon. 
The  falconer  when  feeding  them  [young  hawksl  should 
use  his  voice  as  in  luring.  Encyc.  Brit. , IX.  8. 

ii.  trans . 1.  To  attract  as  by  a falconer’s 
lure  and  call;  decoy;  entice  by  the  display  of 
something. 

For  ich  haue  and  haue  had  somedel  [somewhat]  haukes 
manares, 

Ich  am  nat  lured  with  loue  bote  ouht  [unless  something] 
lygge  vnder  thombe.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viiL  45. 

0,  for  a falconer’s  voice, 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again ! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  160. 
As  when  a flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl  . . . come  flying,  lured 

With  scent  of  living  carcases  design’d 

For  death.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  273. 

2.  To  allure;  entice;  invite  by  anything  that 
promises  pleasure  or  profit. 

And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  552. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  deathful  hour  o’er  dangerous  track. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L. , iv.  17. 
The  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a bait  intended  to 
lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  viL 
= Syn.  2.  Entice,  Decoy,  etc.  See  allure^. 
lure2  (lur),  n.  [In  Shetland  looder(-horn );  < 
Ieel.  liidhr  = Norw.  Dan.  lur,  a trumpet.]  An 
ancient  form  of  trumpet  still  in  use  in  Scandi- 
navia, having  a curved  tube  several  feet  long, 
used  for  calling  cattle,  and  by  traveling  parties 
as  a signal. 

She  made  up  her  bundle  of  clothes,  took  in  her  hand  her 
lure,  with  which  to  call  home  the  cattle  in  the  evenings, 
bade  her  mistress  farewell  privately,  and  stole  away. 

H.  Martineau,  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  ix. 

lure3t,  n.  Same  as  lore's. 
lure4t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  leer1. 
lure5  (lur),  n.  In  liat-manuf.,  same  as  looer. 
lurer  (lur'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  lures, 
entices,  or  decoys. 

lurg  (lerg),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  errant 
marine  worm,  Nephthys  caeca,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain:  also  called  white-rag 
worm.  It  is  about  8 inches  long,  of  a pearly- 
whitish  color,  and  lives  in  the  sand, 
lurgulary,  lourgulary  (lur'-,  lor'gu-la-ri),  n. 
In  early  Eng.  law,  the  offense  of  defiling  or  poi- 
soning waters.  Cowel . 
luri  (ln'ri),  n.  Same  as  lory. 
lurid  (In'rid),  a.  [=  Sp.  Mrido  = Pg.  It.  lurido, 
< L.  luridus,  pale-yellow,  wan,  ghastly;  con- 
nected with  lur  or,  a yellowish  color;  cf.  Gr. 
X/.top6g,  green:  see  chlorine.  Hence  nit.  (<  L. 
luridus)  E.  lourd1,  q.  v.]  1.  Pale;  wan;  ghast- 
ly; of  the  color  or  appearance  of  dull  smoky 
flames;  having  the  character  of  a light  which 
does  not  show  the  colors  of  objects. 

The  flre-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below. 

And  flood  the  skies  with  a lurid  flow. 

Bryant,  The  Hurricane. 
The  sun  went  lurid  down 
Into  the  smoke-wrapt  sea,  and  night  came  on. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

2.  Lighted  up  with  a ghastly  glare ; combining 
light  and  gloom. 

Slow  settling  o’er  the  lurid  grove. 

Unusual  darkness  broods 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  827. 
The  narrative  of  what  I knew  about  that  lurid  episode 
of  the  battle  of  Sedan  that  occurred  in  the  village  of  Ba- 
zeilles.  Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  45. 

3 . In  hot.  and  zool. , having  a dirty-brown  color ; 
slightly  clouded. 

Insatiate  thistles,  tyrants  of  the  plains, 

And  lurid  hemlock  ting’d  with  pois’nous  stains. 

W Harte,  Parable  of  the  Sower. 


luridly 

luridly  (lu'rid-li),  adv.  In  a lurid  or  gloomy 
manner. 

lurk  (lerk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  lurken,  lorken,  prob.  < 
Sw.  lurka,  lirka  (=  Dan.  lirke),  lurk,  < lura  = 
Dan.  lure,  lurk,  = Icel.  lura,  slumber,  = MHG. 
luren,  G.  lauern  = MLG.  luren  = D.  loeren,  lis- 
ten, lurk.  In  this  view  lurk  has  a formative  -k, 
as  in  hark,  talk,  smirk,  as  related  to  hear,  tale, 
smile,  etc.,  and  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  an 
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light  songster,’  < luscus,  one-eyed,  purblind,  + 
canere,  sing.]  If.  [L  c.]  A nightingale.  Hence 
— 2.  A genus  of  birds  represented  by  the  night- 
ingale, giving  name  to  a subfamily  or  family 
of  Old  World  oscine  Passercs.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies  or  varieties  in  Europe,  L.  luscinia  (or  L.  vera)  and  L. 
Philomela;  a third,  L.  golzi,  is  the  Persian  nightingale. 
The  genus  is  also  named  Daulias.  Aedon,  Philomela,  and 
Lusciola,  and  the  birds  belonging  to  it  have  been  called  by 
several  other  generic  names,  as  Sylvia , etc. 


lust 

the  English  silver  pen*y,  and  illegally  import- 
ed by  merchants  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

God  woot,  no  Lusshe  burg  he  ft  payen  ye ! 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  74. 
As  in  LussJwborwes  is  a lyther  alay,  and  3et  loketh  he  lyke 
a sterlynge. 

The  merke  of  that  mone  is  good,  ac  the  metal  is  fieble. 

Piers  Ploivman  (B),  XV.  342. 
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altered  form,  with  change  of  s to  r,  of  Sw.  Lusciniidse  (lus-i-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lus-  lushington  (lush'ing-ton),  n.  [See  lush3.]  A 
dial.  h,ebn  — T).,„  7„oiv.  _i\rn  cinia  + -idee.]  Nightingales  and  similar  birds  tippler.  [Eng.  slang.] 

regarded  as  a family:  nearly  synonymous  with 
Sylviidat. 

luscious  (lush'us),  a.  ( Also  lus  sinus],  lussyous),  ... 
loussiousf,  lusliious,  loushousf,  etc.,  ME.  iucius,  iusmoust,  a.  An  older  spelling  of  luscious. 
"Iadovs,  a variant  (perhaps  due  to  association  lushlyt,  adv.  [ME.  luschly;  < lush 1 + -ly3.] 
with  lush,  as  some  of  the  later  spellings  indi-  *Laxly;  slackly.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  317. 
lecapitate  form  of  delicious.  iuslly  (lush'i),  a. 


dial,  luslca  = Dan.  luske,  lurk,  sneak,  = MD. 
luschen,  luysschen,  lurk,  = MLG.  luschen  = OHG. 
losken,  MHG.  loschen,  G.  lauschen,  listen,  akin 
to  E.  list,  listen:  see  list 1.  But  the  Sw.  lura, 
Dan.  lure,  lurk,  if  connected  with  Icel.  hlora, 
listen,  are  from  the  same  root,  which  appears 
also  in  loud,  q.  v.  Hence  by  assibilation  lurch 1, 
q.  v.]  1.  To  lie  in  concealment ; bide  or  keep 

out  of  sight,  as  for  ambush  or  escape ; skulk. 

Bather  than  marry  Paris,  . . . bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are.  Shale.,  E.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  79. 

Ha  is  a fish  that  lurks  close  all  winter. 

1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  121. 

In  these  solitudes  rogues  frequently  lurke  & do  mis- 
cheife  (&  for  whom  we  were  all  well  appoynted  \vlh  our 
carbines).  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1, 1644. 

2.  To  be  latent  or  undisclosed ; be  withdrawn 
from  open  manifestation ; exist  unperceived  or 
unsuspected. 

Under  these  tales  ye  may  in  a manner  see  the  trueth 
lurke.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


They  hadn't  a single  drain  that  night,  111  go  hail,  but 
still  they  didn’t  look  like  regular  lushingtom  at  all. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  216. 


cate)  of  licious,  a decapitate  : 


Cf.  lush f,  a.,  3.]  1 

savory ; delicious ; 


Very  sweet,  succulent,  or 
very  pleasant  to  taste 


under  the 
[Slang.] 


[<  lush3  + -7/1.]  Tipsy  or 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor. 


I could  not  suppress  my  lurking  passion  for  applause. 

Goldsmith,  V icar,  xx. 

A cunning  politician  often  lurks  under  the  clerical  robe. 

* Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  800. 

lurk  (lerk),  n.  [<  lurk,  r.]  A trick  of  impos- 
ture; a swindling  artifice;  a cunning  dodge. 

[Eng.  slang.] 

Chelsea  George  could  “ go  upon  any  lurk,"  could  be  In 
the  last  stage  of  consumption—  actually  in  his  dying  hour  lusciously  (lush'us-li),  adv. 

ont  fn»  xranno  n»d  nnniu<  4n  **  ' 

ner. 


— but  now  and  then  convalescent  for  years  and  years  to- 
gether. May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  59.  . , 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I will  now  endeavour  ouaH^of  b^in^luscfous  S ’ 
to  describe  to  you  some  forms  of  lurk,  in  which  I myself  •,  \LuallTy  Ol  Deing  luscious, 
have  been  an  actor.  I have  found  that  the  bereavement  lUSemet,  n-  kee  lucern 2. 
lurk  is  a lucrative  one  — (i.  e.)  the  pretended  loss  of  a wife,  lush1  (lush),  a.  and  n. 
leaving  me  with  a young  and  helpless  family  to  support.  ~ ~ ' ~ 

Quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’ 8 Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  642. 


hence,  extremely  pleasing  to  any  of  the  senses  Lusitanian  (lu-si-ta'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Lusi- 
tania (see  def.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  territory  or  people  of  Lusitania,  a province 
of  ancient  Spain  (Hispania),  including  almost 
all  of  modern  Portugal  and  part  of  modem 
Spain,  and  now  used  as  a political  synonym  of 
Portugal;  hence,  Portuguese—  Lusitanian  re- 
gion or  province,  in  zoogeog  , a terrestrial  area  embra- 
cing the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  with  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  the  ( rimea,  and  Caucasus. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Lusitania  or 
of  modern  Portugal ; a Portuguese, 
luskt  (lusk),  a.  and  n.  [Prob.  < Icel.  loskr, 
weak,  idle:  see  lash 2 (and  lush 1).  Cf.  Ir.  lus- 
gaim,  I lurk.]  I.  a.  Lazy ; slothful. 

He  had  visited  here  his  holy  congregacions,  in  diuers 
corners  aud  luskes  lanes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  S44.  ( Richardson .) 
II.  n.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow ; a lubber. 

Here  is  a great  knave;  i.  e.  a great  lyther  luske;  or  a 
stout  ydell  lubbar. 

Palsgrave,  Acolastus  (1540).  (IlaUiweU.) 
The  luske  in  health  is  worser  far 
Than  he  that  keeps  his  bed. 

Kendal,  Poems  (1577). 


or  to  the  mind ; enticingly  delightful. 

I know  a bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  : . . . the  food 
that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts  shall  be  to  him 
shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  354. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some 
gainful  purchase.  South,  Sermons. 

Her  rich  voice,  with  her  luscious,  indolent,  Southern  pro- 
nunciation. Harper  8 Mag.,  LXXVIII.  445. 

2.  Sweet  or  rich  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate; 
sweet  to  excess ; hence,  unctuous ; fulsome. 


He  had  a tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt 
to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers.  Jeffrey. 

A confection  of  luscious  and  cloying  epithets  was  pre- 
sented again  and  again.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  395. 


In  a luscious  man- 
n.  The  state  or 


( Nares .) 

[<  ME.  lusch,  lax,slack ; luskt  (lusk),  v.  i.  [<  lusl:,  ».]  To  be  idle,  indo- 


lurker  (ler'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  lurks,  hides,  or 
keeps  out  of  sight. 

It  troubled  me  that  there  should  have  been  a lurker  on 
the  stairs  on  that  night  of  all  nights  of  the  year. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xl. 

2.  An  impostor;  a cheap  quack.  [Eng.  slang.] 

In  every  large  town  sham  official  documents,  with  crests, 
seals,  and  signatures,  can  be  got  for  half-a-crown.  Armed 
with  these,  the  patterer  becomes  a lurker  — that  is.  an  im- 

Eostor;  his  papers  certify  any  and  every  “ ill  that  flesh  is 
eir  to.”  May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 233. 

3.  One  who  turns  his  hand  to  any  work;  a jack 
of  all  trades.  [Slang.] 

lurking  Her 'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lurk,  v.] 
Tricky  practice;  imposture;  especially,  the 
practice  of  a begging  impostor.  [Eng.  slang.] 

After  a career  of  incessant  lurking  and  deceit,  Chelsea 
George  left  England,  and  remained  abroad,  writes  my  in- 
formant, four  or  five  years. 

Quoted  in  Ribt on- Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  648. 

lurking-place  (ler'king-plas),  n.  A place  in 
which  one  lurks  or  lies  concealed;  a secret 
place ; a hiding-place ; a den. 

He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  villages.  Ps.  x.  8. 

lurry1  (lur'i),  pi.  lurries  (-iz).  [Formerly 
also  lurrey;  perhaps  < W.  ttwry,  precipitant, 
forward,  < llwr,  direction,  tendency.]  If.  A 
confused  throng;  a crowd;  aheap. 

A lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars,  who  have 
neither  rent  nor  revenue. 

World  of  Wonders  (1608),  p.  187.  (Latham.) 
2.  A confusion;  confused  inarticulate  sound  or 
utterance;  disturbance;  tumult.  [Now  only 
colloq.] 

No  doubt  but  ostentation  and  fonnalitie  may  taint  the 
best  duties : we  are  not  therfore  to  leave  duties  for  no  du- 
ties, and  to  turne  prayer  into  a kind  of  Lurrey. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 
lurry1  (lur'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lurried,  ppr. 
lurrying.  [<  lurry1,  «.]  1.  To  hurry  care- 
lessly.—2.  To  lug;  pull.— 3.  To  daub;  dirty. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
lurry2  (lur'i),  n. ; pi.  lurries  (-iz).  [Cf.  lurry1.] 


cf.  lash3;  cf.  also  dial,  lishey,  flexible,  limber.' 
In  def.  3,  perhaps  < lusliious,  the  older  spell- 
ing of  luscious,  analyzed  as  if  < lush1  + -ious.] 
I.  a.  It.  Lax;  slack;  limp;  flexible.  Prompt. 
Paw.,  p.  317;  Topsell,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  343. 
(HaUiwell.)  — 2.  Mellow;  easily  turned,  as 
ground.  [Prov.  Eng.  | — 3.  Fresh,  luxuriant, 


lent,  or  unemployed;  lie  or  loll  about  lazily. 
Not  that  I mean  to  fain  an  idle  God, 

That  lusk8  in  Ueav’n  and  never  looks  abroad. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 7. 
Themis  selfe,  . . . 

If  that  she  were  incarnate  in  our  time. 

She  might  luske  scorned  in  disdained  slime. 

Marston,  Seouige  of  Villanie,  Sat.  v. 


and  juicy;  succulent,  as  grass  or  other  vege-  , , ’ bcomng 

tation.  luskardt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 


How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks ! how  green  ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  52. 

Then  greene  and  void  of  strength,  and  lush  and  foggy  is  lliskillgt  (lus'king),  a. 


A sort  of  grape. 
The  great  red  grapes,  the  muscadine,  the  verjuice  grape, 
and  the  luskard.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  25. 


the  blade, 

And  cheers  the  husbandmen  with  hope. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Ovid,  xv.  (Nares.) 
The  year 

Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
And  at  the  root  thro’  Irish  green  grasses  burn’d 
The  red  anemone.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

II.  n.  A twig  for  thatching.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lush2  (1  ush),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  *lushen,  luschen,  lussen, 
luyschen,  rush  violently.]  If.  To  rush  violently. 

He  laughte  owtte  a lange  swerde,  and  luyschede  one  ffaste, 
And  syr  Lyonelle  in  the  launde  lordely  hym  strykes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2226. 
2.  To  splash  in  water.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
lush3  (lush),  n.  [Origin  uncertain ; said  to  be  so 


Same  as  luskish.  Mir. 


for  Mags. 

liiskisht  (lus'kish),  a.  [<  lusk  + -zsfcl.]  In- 
clined to  lusk  or  be  lazy;  lazy;  slothful. 

They  lone  no  idle  bench  whistlers,  nor  luskisli  faitors: 
for  young  and  old  are  whollie  addicted  to  thriuing,  the 
men  commoulie  to  traflike,  the  women  to  spinning  and 
carding.  Holimhed,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  iii. 

Bouse  thee,  thou  sluggish  bird,  this  mirthful  May, 

For  shame,  come  forth,  and  leave  thy  luskish  nest. 

Drayton,  The  Owl.  (Nares.) 
luskishlyt  (lus'kish-li),  adv.  In  a luskish  man- 
ner; lazily. 

luskishnesst  (lus'kish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  luskish;  disposition  to  indolence;  lazi- 

^ _o ness..  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  .'So. 

called  from  one  Lushington,  a once  well-known  lusorioust  (lu-sd'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  lusorius,  of  or 


London  brewer:  see  lushington.  Cf.  OF.  via 
lousche,  thick  or  unsettled  wine  (Cotgrave); 
lousche,  dull-sighted,  purblind,  < L.  luscus,  one- 
eyed,  purblind:  see  Luscinia.]  Beer;  intoxi- 
cating drink.  [Slang.] 

I niver  cared  much  about  the  lush  myself,  and  ven  I 
got  avay  from  the  old  uns,  I didn’t  mind  it  no  how. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  97. 

lush3  (lush),  v.  [<  lush 3,  ».]  I.  trans.  To 
drink;  tipple  on.  [Slang.] 

To  wind  up  all,  some  of  the  richest  sort  you  ever  lushed. 

Dickens , Oliver  Twist,  xxxix. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  intoxicating  liquor. 
[Slang.] 


belonging  to  a player:  see  lusory.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  play;  sportive. 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  tables,  and 
dice,  and  such  mixed  lusorious  lots. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  315. 
lusory  (lu'so-ri),  a.  [=  Pg.  lusorio,  < L.  luso- 
rius, of  or  belonging  to  a player,  sportive,  < lu- 
sor,  a player,  < ludere,  pp.  lusus,  play:  see  ludi- 
crous.] Used  in  play  dr  in  sports  or  games; 
playful:  as,  lusory  me'thods  of  instructing  chil- 
dren. [Archaic.] 

How  bitter  have  some  been  against  all  lusory  lots,  or 
any  play  with  chance ! 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  120.  (Latham.) 

Arabesques  of  Poetry,  those  lusory  effusions  on  chimeri- 
cal objects.  I.  D’lsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  262. 


I was  out  of  work  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I certainly 
lushed  too  much,  and  can’t  say  as  I tried  very  hard  to  get  lusshet,  V.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  lush3. 

T .......  . ...  „ work-  Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 187.  lussheburehet  n See  lushlmra 

In  coal-mining,  a,  tram  or  oar  fitted  with  a device  lush4  (lush),  n.  The  burbot:  same  as  losh3.  lust1  (lust),  n.  ’ ["<  ME.  lust,  < AS.  lust  desire 

for  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  rope  used  m haul-  lushburgt,  lushborowt,  n.  [<  ME.  lusshe-  *pleasure,  = OS.  OFries  MD  D MLG  LG’ 

hurghe, lusseburghe,  lussheburwe, lushburue,  lusch-  OHG.  MHG.  G.  lust  = Icel.  lust  = Dan.  Sw’ 
burue,  lussheborue,  lusshebourue,  etc.,  so  called  lyst  = Goth,  lustus,  desire;  an  abstract  noun 
as  issued  at  Luxemburg,  F.  Luxembourg  (ME.  with  formative  -t,  orig.  -tus  (as  in  Goth,  leustus, 

Lussheburglie,  etc.).]  A coin  of  base  metal  a proof,  < kiusnn,  prove,  choose : see  cost1), from 

made  (chiefly  at  Luxemburg)  in  imitation  of  an  appar.  \I  lus,  which  can  hardly  be  identical 


ing  the  cars, 
lury,  n.  See  lory. 

Luschka’s  gland.  See  gland. 

Luscinia  (lu-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  luscinia,  the 
nightingale,  perhaps  for  * luscicinia  (T),  ‘ the  twi- 


lust 

with  the  V lus  of  loose,  lose  1,  to,  etc.,  but  is 
perhaps  ult.  akin  to  Gr.  AUccieodai,  Skt.  V lash, 
desire.  Hence  lust1,  v.,  list2,  v.  and  n.,  lusty, 
etc.:  see  these  words.]  If.  Desire,  inclination, 
or  wish  in  general. 

Your  commaundement  to  kepe,  as  my  kynd  brother. 
And  my  ford,  that  is  lell,  my  lust  shal  be  ay ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 6140. 
There  be  commonly  prepared  certain  sauces,  which  shall 
give  men  a great  lust  and  appetite  to  their  meats. 

Latimer , Misc.  Select. 

We  act  our  mimic  tricks  with  that  free  licence, 

That  lust,  that  pleasure,  that  security, 

As  if  we  practised  in  a paste-board  case. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 
2.  Intense  longing  desire ; eagerness  for  pos- 
session or  enjoyment:  as,  the  lust  of  gain. 

The  enemy  said,  I will  pursue,  I will  overtake,  I will 
divide  the  spoil ; my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them. 

Ex.  xv.  9. 

ill  men  have  a lust  t’  hear  others’  sins. 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame ; 

Such  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  fame! 

Pope,  Iliad,  xx.  590. 

Specifically — 3.  Evil  propensity ; depraved  af- 
fection or  desire. 

“Thanne  artow  inparflt,”  quod  he,  “and  one  of  Prydes 
knygtes; 

For  such  a luste  and  lykynge  Lucifer  fel  fram  heuene.” 

Piers  Plowman  (E),  xv.  51. 
They  [my  Sponsors]  did  promise  and  vow  . . . that  I 
should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  oi 
the  flesh.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

The  ambitious  conqueror  had  trodden  whole  nations 
under  his  feet,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  power. 

Story,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31, 1826. 

4.  In  absolute  use,  carnal  desire ; sexual  appe- 
tite; unlawful  desire  of  sexual  pleasure;  con- 
cupiscence. 

8o  lust,  though  to  a radiant  angel  link’d, 

Will  sate  itself  in  a celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  55. 
In  lust  the  permanent  end  is  the  mastering  of  the  sen- 
suous objects  which  excite  appetite. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  253,  note. 
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red -gold  is  a resplendent  effect,  xue  uiue  iaKe  witn  its 
green  banks  would  not  be  agreeable,  but  for  the  lustre  of 
the  watery  expanse.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  227. 

2.  In  mineral.,  a variation  in  the  nature  of  the 
reflecting  surface  of  minerals.  In  this  sense  the 
word  designates,  first,  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  light  re- 
flected; second,  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  principal 
kinds  of  luster  are : metallic , as  in  pyrites  and  galena ; ada- 
mantine, as  in  the  diamond;  vitreous,  as  in  glass ; resinous, 
as  in  zinc-blende ; greasy,  as  in  elseolite ; pearly,  as  in  gyp- 
sum ; and  silky,  as  in  amianthus. 

Eut  he  by  good  use  and  experyence,  hathe  in  his  eye  the 
ryghte  marke  and  very  trewe  lustre  of  the  dyamonte. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  73. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illustrious  or 
famous;  brilliant  distinction ; brilliancy,  as  of 
a person,  a deed,  an  event,  or  the  like. 

Pompey  did  so  conquer,  as  he  alway  arose  againe  with 
great  lustre  and  with  greater  terror. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  322. 
His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years,  ra- 
ther without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 

Sir  11.  Wotton . 

It  will  appear  that  this  quality  [courage]  has  a peculiar 
lustre,  which  it  derives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that 
noble  elevation  inseparable  from  it.  Hume,  Of  Morals,  § 7. 

No  doubt  the  suppers  of  wits  and  philosophers  acquire 
much  lustre  by  time  and  renown.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

4.  A branched  candelabrum  or  chandelier  or- 
namented with  prisms  or  pendants  of  glass.  ■ 

Double  rows  of  lustres  lighted  up  the  nave.  Eustace. 
We  were  . . . ii  ' 
been  lit  for  dinner 

light.  

5.  The  quality  of  glossiness  or  brilliancy  in  a 
textile  material  or  in  a finished  fabric : as,  the 
luster  of  wool  or  of  satin. 

The  superior  value  of  these  [long  wools]  lies  in  what  is 
known  in  the  wool  trade  as  lustre:  that  is,  a peculiar  sil 


lustrate 

luster-ware  (lus 'ter -war),  n.  Stoneware  or 
crockery  having  surface  ornamentations  in  me- 
tallic colors:  a trade-name.  Such  ware  is  said  to 
be  decorated  with  luster,  gold  luster,  platinum  luster, 
copper  luster,  etc.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  lustered 
pottery  of  the  decorative  sort. 

luster-wash  (lus'ter-wosh),  n.  In  ceram.,  a 
thin  wash  of  the  metallic  pigment  used  to  pro- 
duce any  luster. 

lustful  (lust'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  lustful,  < AS.  lust- 
Jull,  desirous,  < lust,  desire,  + full,  full:  see 
lust1  and  -ful.]  1 . Having  prurient  lust;  incon- 
tinent; libidinous. 

Encompass’d  with  thy  lustful  paramours. 

Shak. , l Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  53. 
2.  Marked  by  or  pertaining  to  lust;  exciting 
or  manifesting  lust. 

And  Cupid  still  emongest  them  kindled  lustfvll  fyres. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  i.  39. 
Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged. 

Milton,  P.  L. , i 416. 

3f.  Vigorous;  robust;  stout;  lusty. 

The  want  of  lustful  health 
Could  not  be  half  so  griefful  to  your  grace 
As  these  most  wretched  tidings  that  I bring. 

SackviUe,  Gorboduc,  iii.  l. 
=Syn.  See  list  under  lascivious. 


lust1  (lust),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  lus  ten;  < lust  1,  n.  The 
older  form  of  the  verb  is  list 2,  q.  v.]  1.  To 

desire  eagerly;  long:  with  after  or  for. 

Thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatso- 
ever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  Deut.  xii.  15. 

2f.  To  take  pleasure ; delight;  like. 

Noght  ferfull,  ne  furse,  faueret  full  wele, 

Louet  he  no  lede  that  lustide  in  wrange. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3869. 
We  tanlked  of  their  to  moch  libertie,  to  liue  as  they  lust. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 
They  rate  the  goods  without  reason  as  they  lust  them- 
aelues.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  271. 

Specifically— 3.  To  have  evil  desire. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.  Jas.  iv.  5. 

4.  To  have  carnal  desire : with  after. 

Whosoever  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

Mat.  v.  28. 

lust2t  (lust),  v . A Middle  English  form  of  list1. 
lust-breathed  (lust'bretht),  a.  Animated  by 
lust.  Schmidt. 

Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  3. 

lust-dieted  (lust'dUe-ted),  a.  Faring  voluptu- 
ously. Schmidt. 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1.  70. 
luster1  (lus'ter),  n.  [<  lusfl  + -er1.]  One  who 
lusts ; one  inflamed  with  lust. 

Hear,  and  fear,  all  lusters  after  strange  women ! 

* Dr.  Gierke , Sermons  (1637),  p.  499.  {Latham.) 

luster2,  lustre1  (lus'ter),  n.  [<  F.  lustre  = Sp. 
Pg.  lustre  (after  P.  1)  = It.  lustro,  splendor, 
brilliancy,  luster,  = Rumanian  lustru,  luster; 
ML.  lustrum,  a window;  '<  L.  lustrare,  shine, 
illustris,  lighted  up,  < *lucstrus,  adj.,  < lucere, 
shine:  see  lucent .]  1.  The  quality  of  shin- 
ing; brilliancy  or  refulgence,  from  inherent 
constitution  or  artificial  polish;  splendor; 
glow;  sheen;  gloss;  as,  the  luster  of  the 
stars,  or  of  gold  ; also,  something  used  to  im- 
part a gloss. 

So  have  I seen  the  brightest  Stars  deny'd 
To  shew  their  Lustre  in  some  gloomy  Night. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 
A mien  majestic,  with  dark  brows,  that  show 
The  tranquil  lustre  of  a lofty  mind. 

Coviper,  Sonnet  to  Diodati. 
We  have  formerly  remarked  on  the  great  charm  of  Lus- 
tre. It  seems  to  have  a power  to  red^pm  bad  combinations 
of  colours.  Bed-yellow  is  unharmonious  as  colour,  but 


in  the  dining-room;  the  lustre,  which  had  }usHU}ly  (lusJi  iu^)iadv-  In  a lustful  manner. 
3r,  filled  the  room  with  a festal  breadth  of  lUStIUlneSS  (lust'ful-nes),  71.  [<  ME.  lustful- 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Lyre,  xiv.  nesse,  < AS.  lustfulness,  < lustfull,  desirous:  see 
lustful.']  The  state  of  being  lustful ; libidinous- 
ness. 

lustict  (lus'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  < lust  + -ic.]  Lusty; 
vigorous;  jovial. 

veiybrightnessof'hair'whichit^do'es  not  lose’ in’proces8liof  , 1"*  ^f'ords  in  their  bowers.  Browne. 
manufacture.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  976.  lUStmeadt,  n.  [ME.  lustijliede,  lustiheed;  < lusty 

6.  A thin  and  light  kind  of  poplin Cantharid  ^ -head.  Cf .lustihood.]  Same  as  lustihood. 

luster,  in  ceram.,  a name  given  to  luster  showing  thegreen  Defaulted  slepe  and  heviness, 

and  blue  iridescence  of  the  insect  cantharis.— Cupreous  Hath  sleyn  my  spirite  of  quyknesse, 

luster,  a luster  like  that  of  a fresh  surface  of  metallic  cop-  That  I have  lost  al  lusty hede. 

Per;—  Gold  luster.  See  gold  - Madreperla  luster,  a Chaucer,  Heath  of  Blanche,  1.  27. 

luster  having  a reflection  showing  like  that  of  mother-of-  lustihood  flu  s'  t.i-  burn  « r r> 

pearl.- Mohair  luster.  See  motatr.-Platinum  lus-  ffre  i ^ i . 7 L=  V" Msttgheid  = 

' - 1UB  MLGr.  lusticheit  = MHO.  lusticheit  (of.  Gr.  lustig- 

keit)  = Sw.  lustighet  — Dan.  lystighed;  as  lusty 
+ -hood,  Cf.  lustihead.]  The  quality  of  being 
lusty;  vigor  of  body.  [Archaic.] 

He  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  ride 
Joust  for  it,  and  win. 

T " + V Y Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 

o impar  us  ei  lugftiy  (lus'ti-li),  adv.  In  a lusty  manner;  vig- 
orously; strongly. 

I determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  201. 

lustiness  (lus'ti-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  lustynesse;  < 
lusty  + -ness.]  1.  The  state  of  being  lusty; 
vigor ; robustness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  vi.,  note. 
2f.  Pleasure;  delight;  enjoyment. 

For  sothly  al  the  mount  of  Citheroun, 

Ther  Venus  hath  hire  principal  dwellyng. 

Was  schewed  on  the  wal  in  portreying, 

With  al  the  gardyn  and  the  lustynesse. 

vywesier,  tr.  oi  uu  nartas  s weeks,  ii.,  Babylon.  Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1081. 

The  next  ten  years—  . . . [Longfellow’s]  sixth  and  sev-  hlStleSSt  (lust'les),«.  [<  lust1!!.,  + -less.  Cf  .list- 
enth  lustres-are  the  penod  of  ^ ^ fc,,.]  Listless;  languid;  lifeless;  indifferent. 

lusterlt,  n.  [<  L.  lustrum,  a slough,  hog,  den  of  The  slouthfull  body  thatddh lovehTsteepe 
Wild  beasts,  an  evil  haunt;  a ditf.  word  from  His  luxtlesse  limbes,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind, 

lustrum,  a purification,  but  of  like  formation ; Dost  Praise  thee  oft.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  66. 

< lu ere, wash,  = Gr./ktov,  wash:  see  lave 2.]  The  lustra,  n.  Latin  plural  of  lustrum. 

oeast.  lustra!  (lu  " ~ ~ 


ter,.a  variety  of  metallic  luster  produced  by  means  of  a 
platinum  glaze,  and  somewhat  resembling  burnished  sil- 
ver. Hence  its  more  common  name,  silver  luster.  = Syn.  1 
Refulgence.— 3.  Glory,  celebrity.— 1 and  3.  Effulgence', 
Brilliance,  etc.  See  radiance. 

luster2,  lustre1  (lus'ter),  V.  t .;  pret.  and  pp. 
lustered,  lustred,  ppr.  Insuring,  lustring.  [<  lus 
ter^,  lustre !,  n.  Cf.  lustrate.] 
or  gloss  to. 

Plush  goods  can  he  wholly  lustered  or  delicately  em- 
bossed  Iwith  a lustering-machine]. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Hep.,  No.  lxvi.  (1886),  p.  316. 

luster3,  lustre2  (lus'ter),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
lustre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  lustro,  < L.  lustrum,  a puri- 
ficatory sacrifice,  an  expiatory  offering,  such  as 
was  made  by  the  censors  for  the  whole  people 
every  five  years  ; hence,  a period  of  five  years, 
any  definite  period;  < luere,  wash,  cleanse,  akin 
to  lavare , wash : see  lave2.']  Same  as  lustrum. 

When  flue  lustres  of  his  age  expir’d, 

Feeling  his  stomach  and  his  strength  aspir’d 
To  worthier  wars. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 


den  or  abode  of  a wild  beast. 

But  turning  to  his  luster , calves  and  dam 
He  shows  abhorred  death.  Chapman. 

lustered,  lustred  (lus'terd),  p.  a.  Having  a 
luster;  especially,  in  ceram.,  (a)  having  a thin 
glaze  as  in  ancient  Greek  pottery  (see  lustrous 
glaze,  under  glaze) ; (6)  having  a metallic  luster, 
like  majolica,  etc. ; painted  in  luster-colors. 

Lustred  pieces  are  very  rare  in  Portugal,  and  are  mostly 
rough  in  glaze,  and  clumsy  in  design. 

The  Academy,  No.  877,  p.  139. 

The  plate  (Majolica)  with  a profile  of  Caesar  en  grisaille, 
on  a gold  ground,  with  a border  of  grotesques  lustred  with 
ruby  on  deep  blue,  . . . the  plate  lustred  in  gold  and  ruby. 

Art  Journal,  VIII.  108. 

lustering,  lustring1  (lus'ter-ing,  -tring),  n. 
rVnUml  -rv  7/, i r, f n -i  mir:  


* (lus'tral),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  lustral  = It. 

lustrale , < L.  lustralis,  < lustrum , purificatory  sac- 
rifice: see  lustrum.]  1.  Used  in  purification. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refined. 

More  pure,  and  nearer  to  aethereal  mind.  Garth. 
Aztec  life  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with  ceremonial  lus- 
tration ; it  was  one  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  to  sprinkle 
the  head  of  the  corpse  with  the  lustral  water  of  this  life. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  395. 

2.  Pertaining  to  purification:  as,  lustral  days. 

Bloodshed  demanded  the  lustral  ceremony. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  398. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  occurring  in  a lustrum. 

As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 

fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  lustral  contribution. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xvii. 


i c , — , o — Krtuuuii,  ueenne  ana  ran,  xvn. 

K ip  rr- 


I-  - vw.  , V . J J.XJ.O  JjlULCDO  VJ1. 

making  lustrous  or  glossy.— 2.  Iu  meUX-work- 
ing,  same  as  brightening,  1. — 3.  A process  for 
giving  to  woolen  cloth  a permanent  gloss  and 
smooth  surface  which  will  not  roughen  with 
we_ar.  This  is  accomplished  by  stretching  the  cloth 
tightly  on  a perforated  copper  cylinder,  which  is  then 
placed  m a steam-chest  and  the  steam  turned  on. 

4.  A treatment  of  furs  to  render  them  smooth. 
— 5.  A polishing  material,  as  the  black  polish 
used  for  stoves. 


ppr.  lustrating.  [<  L.  lustratus,  pp.  of  lustrare 
O It.  lustrare  = Pg.  Sp.  lustrar  — F.  lustrer), 
purify  by  means  of  a propitiatory  offering,  < 
lustrum,  a purificatory  sacrifice:  see  lustrum.] 
To  make  clear  or  pure ; purify  by  or  as  if  by  the 
ceremony  of  lustration.  See  lustrum. 

When  we  have  found  this  execrable  thing,  which  hath 
brought  all  our  plagues  on  us,  then  must  we  purge  and 
cleanse  and  lustrate  the  whole  city  for  its  sake. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  039. 


lustrate 

Mediseval  Tatar  tribes,  some  of  whom  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  bathing,  have  found  passing  through  fire 
or  between  two  fires  a sufficient  purification,  and  the 
household  stuff  of  the  dead  was  lustrated  in  this  latter 
way.  E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  II.  393. 

lustrate2t  (lus'trat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  lustratus,  pp. 
of  lustrare,  review,  survey,  go  around,  wander, 
deflected  use  of  lustrare,  purify  by  means  of  a 
propitiatory  offering:  see  lustrate1,  luster^.]  To 
go  about ; wander. 

Thrice  through  Aventines  mount  he  doth  lustrate. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (163a).  {N ares. ) 

lustrate3f  (lus'trat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  lustratus,  pp. 
of  lustrare,  illustrate,  adorn,  < * lustrum , splen- 
dor: see  luster2, lustre1.  Ct.illustrate. ] To  luster. 

Making,  dressing,  and  lustrating  of  plain  black  ala- 
modes,  renforcez,  and  lustrings. 

Act  of  Parliament  ,1^98),  quoted  in  Drapers’  Diet.,  p.  210. 

lustration  (lus-tra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  lustration 
= Sp.  luslracim  = Pg.  lustraqao  = It.  lustra- 
zione,  < L.  lustratio{n-),  an  expiation,  < lustrare, 
pp.  lustratus, purity : see  lustrate1.']  Ceremonial 
purification ; especially,  a religious  act  of  pur- 
gation or  cleansing  by  the  use  of  water  or  cer- 
tain sacrifices  or  ceremonies,  or  both,  perform- 
ed among  the  ancients  upon  persons,  armies, 
cities,  localities,  animals,  etc.  The  ceremony  was 
practised  by  the  Greeks  chiefly  to  free  its  subjects  from 
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2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  life,  spirit,  vigor, 
or  health;  stout;  vigorous;  robust;  healthy; 
strong;  lively. 

Who  satisfleth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  making 
thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  ciii.  5. 
Give  me  a bowl  of  lusty  wine.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 
Our  two  boys  are  lusty  travellers. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  417. 
3f.  Impudent;  saucy. 

Cassius’s  soldiers  did  shew  themselves  verie  stubborne 
and  lustie in  the  camp.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch.  {Latham.) 

4.  Bulky ; large  ; of  great  size. 

A thriving  gamester,  that  doth  chance  to  win 
A lusty  sum,  while  the  good  hand  doth  ply  him. 

Ford , f ancies,  Prol. 

5.  Full-bodied  or  stout  from  pregnancy.  [Col- 
loq.] — 6f.  Lustful;  hot-blooded. 

Before  the  flood  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 

False  titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  sarth, 

Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  ol  men. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  ii.  178. 

=Syn.  2.  Strong,  Sturdy,  etc.  See  robust. 

lusty-gallantt,  ».  The  name  of  au  old  dance 
and  probably  of  a popular  ballad  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Nares. 

After  all  they  danst  lustie  gallant,  and  a drunken  Dan- 
ish lavalto  or  two,  and  so  departed. 

Nash,  Terrors  of  the  Night(1594).  (Nares.) 


Lutetia 

permanently  satisfactory.  Great  care  was  often  expended, 
however,  upon  the  wood  and  the  decoration  of  lutes,  so  that 
many  of  them  were  very  beautiful  in  appearance.  Music 
for  the  lute  was  written  in  a peculiar  system  of  letters  or 
numerals  called  tablature.  Historically  the  lute  is  con- 
nected with  the  i gyptian  nefer,  and  perhaps  with  the  He- 
brew nebel,  and  ic  continued  in  use  in  Europe  till  about 
1750;  its  existing  relatives  are  the  guitar,  the  mandolin, 
and  the  banjo. 

lute1  (lut),  v. ; pret.  and  pp, 


p.  luted,  ppr.  luting. 
,.  fraiis.  To*  play  on 


the  pollution  of  crime,  but  by  the  Homans  as  a general 

means  of  securing  a divine  blessing,  and  in  some  cases  at  lustyliedet,  W.  See  lustihead. 
regular  Axel  intervals,  as  of  the  whole  people  every  five  lusus  naturae  (lu'sus  na-tu're). 


o,  a shining  silk  tinsel,  < lustra,  luster : see  . 

eh.]  Same  as  lustring11.  lutariOUS  (lu-ta  n-m 

rirjl  „ lnsterd,.  belonging  to  mud,  < 


years. 

This  was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their  lustrations , 
and  of  the  Jews  in  their  preparatory  baptisms. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  633. 

Let  his  baptismal  drops  for  us  atone ; 

Lustrations  for  offences  not  his  own. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Bediviva,  1.  189. 

lustre1,  lustred,  etc.  See  luster‘s,  etc. 
lustre2,  n.  See  luster 3. 
lustrical  (lus'tri-kal),  o.  t , 

belonging  to  purification,  < lustrum,  a purifica- 
tory sacrifice:  see  lustrum.]  Pertaining  to 
purification  by  lustration : said  of  the  day  on 
which  a Roman  infant  was  purified  and  named. 

This  name  was  properly  personal,  equivalent  to  that  of 
baptism  with  us,  and  imposed  with  ceremonies  somewhat 
analogous  to  it  on  the  ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or 
day  of  purification.  Middleton,  Cicero,  I.  § 1. 

lustrine  (lus'trin),  n.  [<  F.  lustrine,  < It.  lus ■ 
trim, 
luster ‘4  _ 

lustring1,  n.  See  lustering. 
lustring2  (lus'tring),  n.  [A  corruption  (still  fur- 
ther corrupted  in  lutestring 2),  simulating  string, 
of  lustrine:  see  lustrine.]  A species  of  glossy 
silk  fabric:  a term  more  used  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  than  now,  and 
denoting  generally  plain  solid  silk,  neither  fig- 
ured nor  corded,  nor  having  a satin  surface. 

The  fraudulent  importation  of  foreign  alamodes  and  lus- 
trings. 

Act  of  Parliament  (1698),  quoted  in  Drapers’  Diet.,  p.  209. 
lustrous  (lus'trus),  a.  [<  OF.  lustreux  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  lustroso, lustrous, < ML.  *lustrum,  luster: 
see  luster2.]  1.  Giving  out  or  shedding  light, 
as  the  sun  or  a fire;  bright;  brilliant;  lumi- 
nous : chiefly  used  figuratively. 

The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  andfixeth 
the  better.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 956. 

Some  sparks  of  a lustrous  spirit  will  shine  through  the 
disguisements.  Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

2.  Reflecting  light ; having  a brilliant  surface. 

My  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1.  41. 

A lustrous  surface  reflects  the  light  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  an  1 gives  rise  to  the  play  of  a thin  radiance,  as 
of  a slight  film  or  gauze,  softening  without  obscuring  the 
colour  beneath.  A.  Bain , Emotions  and  Will,  p.  227. 
Lustrous  glaze.  See  glaze.  =Syn.  Radiant,  brilliant, 
lustrously  (lus'trus-li),  adv.  In  a lustrous 
manuer;  brilliantly;  luminously, 
lustrum  (lus'trum),  n. ; pi.  lustrums  or  lustra 
(-tramz,  -tra).  [=  F.  lustre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  histro, 
< L.  lustrum,  a purificatory  sacrifice,  a period 
of  five  years:  see  luster 3.]  1.  A lustration  or 

purification ; particularly,  the  ceremonial  puri- 
fication of  the  whole  Roman  people,  performed 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years.  Hence  — 2.  A 
space  of  five  years. 

lustwort  (lust'wert),  n.  Tbe  sundew,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Drosera,  especially  the  common  I). 
rotundifolia. 

lusty  (lus'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  lusty  (=  D.  G.  Sw. 
lustig  = Dan.  lystig),  pleasant,  merry ; < lust  + 
-y1.]  1.  Exciting  desire ; pleasant;  agreeable; 
attractive;  handsome. 

That  was  or  might  be  lusty  to  his  herte.  Lydgate. 

So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacinct ; 

So  lovedst  thou  the  faire  Coronis  deare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  37, 


[L.:  lusus,  a 


play,  < ludere,  pp.  lusus,  play  (see  ludicrous ) ; 
natures,  gen.  of  natura,  nature : see  nature.]  A 
freak  of  nature;  anything  of  a monstrous  or 
unnatural  kind;  specifically,  in  hat.  hist,  and 
phys.  geog.,  an  isolated  and  curious  growth  or 
form,  including,  in  natural  history,  mere  un- 
usual variations  as  well  as  pronounced  mon- 
strosities. 

[<  L.  lustricus,  of  or  lutanist  (lu'ta-nist),  n.  [Also  lutenist,  lutinist; 

< ML.  lutanista,  a player  on  the  lute,  < lutana, 
a lute : see  lute1.]  A person  who  plays  on  a lute. 

If  he  never  learn’d  and  practis’d  on  the  lute,  he  will  not 
be  able  ...  to  make  any  musick  upon  that  instrument, 
even  alter  he  sees  plainly  and  comprehends  fully  all  that 
the  cunning  lutenist  doth. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul,  xi. 
As  music  follows  the  finger 
Of  the  dreaming  lutanist. 

Lowell,  Telepathy. 


[<  ME.  luten;  < lute1,  n.] 
or  as  on  a lute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  play  the  lute. 

Treuthe  trompede  tho,  and  song  “Te  deuni  laudamus’’; 
And  then  lutede  coue  in  a lowd  note. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  470. 

2.  To  sound  sweetly,  like  a lute.  [Poetical.] 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 

^ Cried,  *’  nycius ! gentle  Lycius  1 ” Keats,  Lamia,  L 

lute2  (lut),  «.  [<  OF.  lut,  clay,  mold,  loam, 

dirt,  F.  lut,  lute  (in  chem.  sense),  = It.  luto, 
clay,  mud,  mire,  lute,  < L.  lutum,  mud,  lit. 
‘that  which  is  washed  down,’  < lucre,  wash,  = 
Gr.  'mAeiv,  wash.  Cf.  luster^.]  1.  A composi- 
tion of  clay  or  other  tenacious  substance  used 
for  stopping  the  joints  of  vessels,  as  in  chemi- 
cal operations  or  in  founding,  so  closely  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  or  entrance  of  air. — 2.  An 
extern  al  coating  of  clay,  sand,  or  other  substance 
applied  to  a glass  retort,  to  enable  it  to  support 
a high  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking. 
— 3.  A brickmakers’  straight-edge,  a tool  used 
to  strike  off  surplus  clay  from  a brick-mold, 
and  to  level  the  molding-floor. — 4.  A rubber 
packing-ring  compressed  between  the  lip  and 
the  lid  of  a jar  to  exclude  the  air.— Copper- 
smiths’ lute,  bullocks'  blood  thickened  wilh  finely  pow- 
dered quicklime.  Spores’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  p.  029. 
lute2  (lut),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  luted,  ppr.  luting. 
[=  F.  Inter;  from  the  noun:  see  lute2,  n.]  To 
close  or  coat  with  lute;  smear  with  any  adhesive 
substance  for  the  purpose  of  closing  cracks  or 
joints.  A glass  retort  is  said  to  be  luted  when  it  is 
smeared  over  with  clay  to  enable  it  to  resist  more  perfectly 
the  effects  of  heat,  and  thus  guard  it  against  fusion. 

Lute  me  up  in  a glass  with  my  own  seals. 

B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated. 

Small  boats,  made  of  the  barkes  of  trees,  sowed  with 
barke  and  well  luted  with  gumme. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  135. 

A Middle  English  form 


us),  a.  [<  L.  lutarius,  of  or 
= 0 , < lutum,  mud:  see  lute2,  «.] 

Pertaining  to,  living  in,  or  of  the  color  of  mud.  lute3t,  a,.,  n.,  and  adv. 

A scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  lutarious  kind  [Emys  luta-  , . . , 

ria\.  N.  Grew,  Museum.  lute4t,  V.  A Middle  English  form  of  lout1. 

lutation  (lu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  lutation  = Sp.  lute-backedt  (lut'bakt),  a.  Having  a curved 
lutacion,  <'L.  lutatio{n-),  < lutare,  pp.  lutatus,  spin o.  Holland. 
daub  with  mud,  < lutum,  mud:  see  lute2,  ».]  lutenist  (lu'te-nist),  n.  Bee  lutanist. 

The  act  or  method  of  luting  vessels.  luteoleme,  luteoline  ( lu-te-o  le-in,  or  In  te-o- 

lute1  (lut),  n.  [<  ME.  lute  (=  D.  luit=  MLG.  lute  hn),  »■  [<  * • luteoleme,  luteoline,  < L luteolus, 

— MHG.  lute,  G.  laute  = Sw.  luta  = Dan.  luth),  < yellowish,  dim.  oi  luteus,  golden-yellow  : see 
OF.  lut,  lent, F.  luth  = It.  liuto,  lento,  Undo  ( >NGr.  luteous1.]  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  weld 
Aaovrov ; ML.  lutana),  < Sp  laud,  orig.  * aland  = or  dyer’s i weed,  Reseda  Luteola  (C^HjqOo). 
- - i,  a lute,  < At.  aVud,  a lute,  < al,  the,  , When  sublimed  it  crystallizes  in  needles. 


Pg.  alaude,  , . — . , . — , — , ^ 

+ 'ud,  a lute,  harp,  lit.  wood,  timber,  whence  luteolous  (lu-te  odus),  a 
also  the  senses  ‘stick,’  ‘staff,’ etc.]  A medi- 
eval musical  instrument,  the  type  of  the  class 
which  has  strings  stretched  over  a resona  nt  body 
and  a long  fretted  neck,  and  which  is  played  by 


[<  L.  luteolus,  dim.  of 
liiteus,  golden-yellow:  see  luteous.]  Yellowish; 
faintly  luteous. 

The  microgonidia  indefinite  in  number,  much  the  small- 
er, pale  or  dirty  green  or  luteolous. 

LI.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algae,  p.  99. 


twanging  or  snapping  the  strings  with  the  fin-  (m-te-us)',  a.  [<L.  liiteus,  golden-yel- 

Thp  hap.lr  nf  thp.  hndv  was  fiifher  flat,  as  in  the  , ' ,•  V L t t J , 


gers.  The  back  of  the  body  was  either  flat,  as  in  the 
modern  guitar,  or,  more  often,  rounded  or  pear-shaped, 
like  that  of  a mandolin.  The  front  of  the  body,  or  belly,  had 
one  or  more  sound  holes.  The  strings  were  usually  of  cat- 
gilt,  arranged  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  lay  over  the  finger-board,  so  as  to  he 
stopped  upon  the  frets,  while  the  other  lay  beside  the  fin- 
ger-board, so  as  to  be  played  un- 
stopped for  the  bass.  The  number 
of  strings  varied  considerably,  as 
did  the  tuning  or  accordatura , a 
common  tuning  for  the  six  upper 
pairs  of  strings  was 


and  for  the  bass  strings 


The  frets  were  arranged  so  as  to  yield 
semitones.  The  tone  was  sweet,  hut 
light  and  incapable  of  much  variation. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  the  tuning  Lute, 

sure  or  stable.  In  the  effort  to  obtain 
varied  and  striking  effects,  many  modifications  were  at- 
tempted, such  as  the  archlute,  the  chitarrone,  the  harp- 
lute,  and  the  theorbo,  in  which  the  number  of  strings  was 
increased,  the  bass  strings  attached  to  a second  neck 
above  the  first  one,  or  metal  strings  introduced.  A group 
or  family  of  lutes  of  different  sizes  was  also  elaborated  for 
concerted  music ; but  the  mechanical  and  acoustical 
feebleness  of  the  type  prevented  the  results  from  being 


low,  flame-colored,  rose-colored,  < lutum,  a weed 
used  in  dyeing  yellow,  weld.]  Of  a golden-yel- 
low color";  also,  more  generally,  yellow  with  a 
tinge  of  red,  somewhat  approaching  the  color  of 
saffron  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
luteous2  (lu'te-us),  a.  [<  L.  liiteus,  muddy  < 
lutum,  mud:  see  lute2,  n.]  Like  mud  or  clay, 
luter  (lu'ter),  n.  Alutist.  Levins;  Baret.  [Rare.] 
lutescent  (lu-tes'ent),  a.  [<  lut(eous)1  + -escent. 
The  form  was  appar.  suggested  by  L.  lutes- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  lutese.ere,  turn  to  mud,  < lutum, 
mud:  see  lute2,  n.]  Yellow-tinged;  tending  to 
be  or  become  luteous. 

lutestring1  (lut'string),  n.  [<  lute1  + string.] 
1.  A string  such  as  was  used  on  a lute. — 2. 
One  of  certain  noctuid  moths : so  called  from 
the  lines  on  the  fore  wings,  likened  to  lute- 
strings: as,  the  •poplar-lutestring,  Cymatophora 
or;  the  lesser  lutestring,  C.  diluta. 
lutestring2  (lut'string),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
lustring,  q.  v.]  1.  A plain  glossy  kind  of  silk 

formerly  used  for  women’s  dresses. — 2.  A rib- 
bon of  such  silk to  speak  in  lutestring!,  to  speak 

in  an  affected  manner. 

I was  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  observations  hy  a 
passage  which,  to  speak  in  lutestring,  I met  with  this  morn- 
ing in  the  course  of  my  reading.  Junius,  Letters. 

Lutetia  (lu-te'shi-a),  «.  [NL.,  < L.  Lutetia,  a 

city  of  Gaul  (also  called  Lutetia  Parisiorum ), 


Lutetia 
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luxuriant 


now  Paris.]  1.  The  twenty-first  planetoid,  dis- 
covered by  Goldschmidt  at  Paris  in  1852. — 2. 

★In  zool.,  a genus  of  mollusks.  JJeshayes. 

Lutetian  (lu-te'shan),  a.  [<  L.  Lutetia  (also 
called  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  Paris)  + -ian.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  ancient  Lutetia  in  Gaul, 
or  poetically  to  Paris  in  France,  its  modern 
representative ; Parisian. 

lutn  (luth),  n.  [F.  luth,  lit.  ‘lute’:  see  lute  1.] 
A name  of  the  soft  turtle,  Dermatochelys 
(Sphargis)  coriacea.  Seecutunder leatherback. 

lutherf,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  lither1. 

Lutheran  (lu'ther-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  Lu- 
teraito  = Pg.  Lutherano  (cf.  F.  Lutherien,  G.  Lu- 
theraniscli,  etc.),  < NL.  Lutheranus,  of  Luther,  < 
Lutherus,  G.  Luther,  Luther.]  I.  a.  Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  Martin  Luther,  the  reformer  ( 1483  -1546), 
or  to  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many which  bears  his  name,  or  to  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Luther  or  held  by  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church— Lutheran  Bible.  See  Bible,  l.— 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  es- 
tablished by  Martin  Luther  and  other  reformers  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  named  the  Evangelical  Church  by 
Luther,  to  designate  it  as  the  ancient  Christian  church  re- 
formed and  reorganized  according  to  the  Gospel.  Protes- 
tants were  at  first  called  Lutherans  in  reproach  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  name  was  general- 
ly accepted,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  Luther 
against  it.  The  church  is  historically  known  as  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Church  and  other  Protestant  churches.  The  dogmatic  sym- 
bols of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  nine  in  number.  Three 
of  them  are  those  of  the  early  Christian  church,  namely 
the  Apostle’s  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  six  others  are  the  products  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. These  are  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530),  the  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530\  the  Schmalkald  Ar- 
ticles (1537),  the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther  (1529),  and  the 
Formula  of  Concord  (1577).  These  Confession0,  together 
with  the  ecumenical  creeds  above  mentioned,  form  the 
Book  of  Concord  of  1)80,  and  constitute  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Augsburg  Confession, 
however,  is  the  only  symbol  which  has  been  universally 
adopted  by  all  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  some  of 
which  accept  noo'her  as  binding.  The  creed  of  the  church 
includes  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  uni- 
versal depravi  y.  the  vicarious  atonement,  regeneration, 
progressive  sane!  ideation,  a true  sacramental  but  not  a 
material  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the 
use  of  both  the  Bible  and  the  sacraments  as  means  of 
grace.  In  its  manner  of  worship  the  Lutheran  ( hurch  is 
liturgical,  but  it  recognizes  no  organized  hierarchy,  with 
different  ranks  of  min istry,  jure  divino.  In  the  established 
churches  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  are  Lu- 
theran in  doctrine,  there  are  bishops  or  superintendents 
(see  episcopacy),  and  in  Sweden  there  is  an  archbishop; 
but  their  authority  is  derived  from  the  bodies  which  ap- 
point them,  and  their  powers  are  very  limited.  Where 
Lutheranism  is  the  established  religion  the  sovereign  is 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  church,  which  is  governed  by 
consistories  appointed  by  the  government  and  composed  of 
both  clergymen  an X laymen.  Throughout  mostof  Germany 
(in  Prussia  and  in  pome  other  countries)  the  Protestant 
state  establishment  is  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  a 
union  of  former  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinist)  church- 
es, and  dissenting  Lutherans  are  commonly  called  Old  Lu- 
therans. In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  Church  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  five  general  independent  organizations. 
Each  of  these  is  governed  by  a general  representative 
body,  named  respectively  the  General  Synod,  the  General 
Council,  the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  the  Synodical 
Conference  (Missouri  Lutherans),  and  the  United  Norwe- 
gian. These  general  bodies  consist  of  both  clerical  and  lay 
delegates,  elected  by  the  district  synodsof  which  they  are 
composed.  There  are  also  nineteen  independent  Lutheran 
synods  in  the  United  States. 

II.  n.  A disciple  or  follower  of  Luther;  one 
who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther;  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

I know  her  [Anne  Bullenl  for 
A spleeny  Lutheran.  Shale.,  Hon.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  99. 

Lutheranism  (lu'ther-an-izm),  n.  [=  F.  Lu- 
theranisme  = Sp.  It.  Luteranismo  — Pg.  Lutlie- 
ranismo,  < NL.  Lutheranismus,  < Lutheranus, 
Lutheran:  see  Lutheran  and  -ism.]  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  as  represented  by 
Luther ; the  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Lutherism  (lu'ther-izm),  n.  [<  Luther  (see  Lu- 
theran) + -ism.)  1.  That  which  is  character- 
istic of  or  peculiar  to  Luther;  also,  an  imita- 
tion of  Luther. — 2.  Lutheranism. 

Lutherist  (lu'ther-ist),  n.  [<  Luther  (see  Lu- 
theran) + -ist.]  A student  of  Luther;  one 
versed  in  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  Luther’s 
life  and  works. 

The  first  of  living  Lutherists.  The  American,  VII.  121. 

lutherlyt,  a.  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form 
of  litherly1. 

luting  (lu'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  lute2,  ?■.] 
Same  as  lute2. 

lutist  (lu'tist),  n.  [<  lute  1 + - ist .]  A lute- 
player. 

lutose  (liVtos),  a.  [=  It.  lutoso,  < L.  lutosus, 
muddy,  < lutum,  mud:  see  lute2,  n.]  Miry; 
covered  with  clay;  specifically,  in  entom.,  cov- 


ered with  a powdery  substance  resembling 
mud,  which  easily  rubs  off. 

Lutra  (lu'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lutra,  lytra,  an 
otter,  perhaps  < luere,  wash : see  lute2.]  1.  The 
leading  genus  of  Lutrince,  formerly  including 
the  sea-otters  as  well  as  the  land-otters,  now  con- 
fined to  land-otters  in  which  the  claws  are  well 
formed  and  the  tail  is  terete.  Compare  Ptero- 
nura.  The  dental  formula  is : 3 incisors  and  1 canine 
above  and  below  on  eacli  side,  4 preinolars  in  each  upper 
and  3 in  each  lower  half-jaw,  and  1 molar  above  and  2 
below  on  each  side— in  all,  36  teeth,  of  which  the  upper 
molar  is  large  and  quadrate.  The  skull  is  flat,  and  greatly 
contracted  between  the  orbits,  with  a shoit  blunt  ros- 
trum and  turgid  occipital  portion,  the  palate  produced 
far  back  of  the  molars,  the  ante-orbital  foramen  large,  and 
the  pterygoids  hamulate.  The  body  is  elongate,  cylin- 
dric,  with  long,  stout,  terete,  tapering  tail,  short  limbs, 
broad  webbed  feet,  obtuse  muzzle,  and  very  small  ears ; 
the  pelage  is  whole-colored.  The  common  European 
otter  is  L.  vulgaris;  that  of  North  America,  L.  canadensis; 
that  of  South  America,  L.  brasiliensis  ; and  there  are 
others.  See  otter. 

2.  [/.  c.]  In  her.  See  loutre. 

Lutraria  (lu-tra'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  with 
some  reference  to  otters,  < L.  lutra,  an  otter: 
see  Lutra.]  A 
genus  of  siphon- 
ate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks of  the  fam- 
ily Mactridce;  the 
otter’s  - shells. 

The  oblong  gaping 
shell  resembles  that 
of  a common  cob  or 
clam  (My a),  but  is 
more  porcellaneous,  and  has  a prominent  spoon-shaped 
cartilage  plate  on  each  valve,  in  front  of  which  are  one  or 
two  teeth. 


Otter1  s-shell  ( Lutraria  oblonga), 
right  valve. 


Lutremyina  ( lfFtre-mi-rna) ,n.pl.  [NL. , < Lu- 
tremys  + -ina2.]  A subfamily  of  Cistudinidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Lutremys,  having  a well- 
defined  zygomatic  arch  over  the  temporal  mus- 
cle. It  includes  a number  of  Old  World  species, 
of  5 genera.  J.  E.  Gray. 

Lutremys  (lu'tre-mis),»i.  [NL.,  < L.  lutra,  otter, 
+ Gr.  egtig,  a tortoise.]  A genus  of  box-tor- 
toises, by  many  called  Emys,  giving  name  to 
the  Lutremyina. 

Lutridas  (lu'tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lutra  + 
-idee.  J The  otters  considered  as  a family. 

Lutrinse  (lu-trl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lmtra  + 
-inae.]  Asubfamilyof  MwsfeKtte;  the  otters,  (a) 
The  sea-otters  as  well  as  the  land-otters,  both  having  36 
teeth,  and  the  same  number  of  teeth  in  boJ  h jaws,  though 
the  formulas  are  different,  (ft)  Land-otters,  as  distin- 
guished from  Enhydrince  or  sea-otters,  having  the  dental 
formula  as  in  Lutra.  the  teeth  of  ordinary  or  normal  car- 
nivorous type,  and  the  hind  feet  not  peculiarly  modified. 
There  are  several  genera,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  as 
Lutra,  Leptonyx  or  Barangia,  Aonyx,  Hydrogale,  and  Pte- 
ronura.  See  Enhydrince. 

lutrine  (lu'triu),  a.  [<  L.  lutra,  otter,  + -ine1.] 
Otter-like ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lutrince. 

lutulentt  (lu'tu-lent),  a.  [=  It.  lutulento,  < L. 
lutulentus,  muddy,  < lutum,  mud:  see  lute2,  n.] 
Muddy;  turbid;  thick. 


These  then  are  the  waters,  . . . the  lutulent,  spumy, 
maculatory  waters  of  sin. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  166.  (Davies.) 

Luvaridse  (lu-var'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Luvarus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Luvarus.  It  embraces  scorn- 
broids  with  a compressed-oblong  body  covered  with  mi- 
nute scales,  small  mouth,  thoracic  vent,  a single  dorsal 
and  anal  fin,  and  ventrals  reduced  and  closing  over  the 
anus.  Only  one  genus  and  species  is  known.  Dianidce 
is  a synonym. 

Luvarus  (lu-va'rus),  n.  [NL.]  The  only  genus 
of  Luvaridai.  Only  a single  rare  species  is  known,  L.  im- 
perialis , of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjoining  parts  of  the 


Luvarus  imperialis  (immature  form). 


Atlantic,  attaining  a length  of  3 feet  or  more,  and  remark- 
able for  the  atrophy  to  which  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
subjected  by  age. 

luwack  (lu' wak),  n.  [Native  uame : said  to  be 
Javanese.]  The  common  paradoxure  or  palm- 
cat,  Paradoxurus  typus. 

luxif  (luks),  v.  t.  [<  F.  luxer  = Sp.  lujar  = Pg. 
luxar  - It.  lussare,  < L.  luxare,  put  out  of  joint, 
dislocate,  luxus,  out  of  joint,  dislocated,  lit. 


oblique, < Gr.  Hofoc,  oblique,  slanting:  see  loxia.] 
To  put  out  of  joint ; luxate.  Pope,  Odyssey,  xi. 
lux-  (luks),  n.  [<  F.  luxe  = Sp.  lujo  = Pg.  luxo 
= It.  lusso , < L.  luxus,  extravagance,  excess, 
splendor,  pomp,  magnificence,  luxury.]  If. 
Luxury. 

The  Pow’r  of  Wealth  I try’d, 

And  all  the  various  Luxe  of  costly  Pride. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iL 

2.  Richness;  superfine  quality ; elegance:  said 
of  material  objects.  Also  luxe,  as  mere  French. 

The  lux  and  magnificence  of  the  two. 

Howell,  Letters  (1650). 

Paper  and  type  are  the  very  acme  of  refinement  and  luxe, 
and  the  work  is  embellished  by  five  full-page  illustrations 
^of  considerable  beauty.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  591. 

lux3  (luks),  n.  [L.,  light:  see  light1.]  Light:  a 
Latin  word  occurring  in  some  phrases  usedmore 
or  less  in  English—Corona  lucis.  See  corona. 
luxate  (luk'sat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  luxated,  ppr. 
luxating.  [<  L.  luxatus,  pp.  of  luxare,  dislocate : 
see  tax1.]  To  displace  or  remove  from  its  proper 
place,  as  a joint ; put  out  of  joint;  dislocate, 
luxation  (luk-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  luxation  = 
Sp.  lujacio'n  = Pg.  luxaqdo  = It.  lussazione,  < 
LL.  luxatio(n-),  a dislocation,  < L.  luxare,  pp. 
luxatus,  dislocate:  see  lux1  and  luxate.]  1.  The 
act  of  luxating  (a  bone),  or  forcing  it  from  its 
proper  place  or  articulation. 

There  needs  some  little  luxation  to  strain  this  latter 
reading  to  a good  sense. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  326. 
2.  The  state  of  being  luxated;  a dislocation, 
as  of  a joint. 

When  therefore  two  bones,  which  being  naturally  united 
make  up  a joint,  are  separated  from  each  other,  we  call  it 
a luxation.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  vii.  2. 

luxe  (F.  pron.  luks),  n . [F. : see  lux 2.]  Same 
as  lux 2,  2 — Edition  de  luxe.  See  edition. 
Luxemburgia  (luk-sem-ber'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (A. 
St.  Hilaire,  1818),  named  after  the  Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, under  whose  patronage  St.  Hilaire  be- 
gan his  botanical  researches  in  Brazil.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Ochnacese , type  of  the  tribe  Lux - 
emburgiese.  There  are  7 species,  found  only  in  Brazil, 
characterized  by  having  five  equal,  spreading  sepals, 
naked  within,  eight  stamens,  and  no  staminodia.  They 
are  handsome  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  showy  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  apparently  scarce  in  collections. 

Luxemburgieaj  (luk-'sem-ber-jl'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Plauchon,  1846),  < Luxemburgia  + -ese.] 
A tribe  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Uclinaceee,  characterized  by  an 
eccentric  ovary,  which  is  from  2-  to  5-celled,  or 
1-celled  with  incomplete  placental,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  ovules.  The  capsule  is  many- 
seeded,  and  the  seeds  are  albuminous.  The  tribe  includes 
13  genera,  most  of  them  being  South  American,  of  which 
Luxemburgia  is  the  type. 

luxullianite  (luk-sul'i-an-it),  n,  [<  Luxullian 
(see  def.)  + -He2.]  A rock  consisting  of  a fine- 
grained mixture  of  schorl,  feldspar,  and  quartz, 
through  which  are  distributed  large  crystals  of 
red  orthoclase,  found  at  Luxullian  or  Luxulian 
in  Cornwall,  England.  From  this  rock  was  made 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London, 
luxurt,  n.  [Irreg.  < luxury.]  A lecher.  [Rare.] 

The  torment  to  a luxur  due. 

Middleton,  father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

luxuret,  n.  [ME.,  < OP.  luxure,  < L.  luxuria, 
luxury:  see  luxury.]  Luxury. 

He  the  forfete  of  luxure 
Shall  tempre.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

luxuriance  (lug-zu'ri-ans),  n.  [<  F.  luxuriance; 
as  luxurian(t)  + -ce.]  The  state  of  being  luxu- 
riant ; abundant  or  excessive  growth  or  quan- 
tity; strong,  vigorous  growth ; exuberance. 

The  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display’d 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  93. 

=Syn.  Profusion,  superabundance.  See  luxurious. 
luxuriancy  (lug-zu'ri-an-si),  n.  [As  luxuri- 
ance : see  -cy.]  Same  as  luxuriance. 
luxuriant  (lug-zu'ri-ant),  a.  [=  F.  luxuriant. 
= Sp.  lujuriante  = Pg.  luxuriante  = It.  lussuri- 
ante,  < L.  luxurian(t-)s,  ppr.  of  luxuriare,  be 
rank  or  luxuriant : see  luxuriate.]  1.  Exuber- 
ant in  growth;  abundant:  as,  luxuriant  foliage. 

See  vines  luxuriant  verdur’d  leaves  display, 
Supporting  tendrils  curling  all  the  way. 

Parnell,  Gift  of  Poetry. 

2.  Exuberant  in  quantity ; superfluous  in  abun- 
dance. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 

But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  174. 


luxuriant 
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lycanthropus 


English  poetry  ...  Is  nothing  at  present  but  a com- 
bination of  luxuriant  images.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  viii. 

3.  Supplied  in  great  abundance;  replete. 

To  the  north-east  spreads  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  luxuriant. 
with  beech  and  birch  and  pine,  sinking  and  rising  to  woody 
dingles  and  slopes.  E.  Bowden,  Shelley,  I.  6. 

4.  In  bot .,  having  the  floral  envelop  so  multi- 
plied as  to  destroy  the  essential  parts:  said  of 
a flower : opposed  to  mutilated . = Syn.  1 and  2.  Lux- 
urious, Luxuriant.  See  luxurious. 

luxuriantly  (lug-zu'ri-ant-li),  adv.  In  a luxu- 
riant manner  or  degree ; exuberantly, 
luxuriate  (lug-zu'ri-at),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
luxuriated t ppr  "luxuriating.  [<  L.  luxuriatus , 
pp.  of  luxuriant  (>  It.  lussuriare  = Sp.  lujuriar 
= Pg.  luxuriar  = OF.  luxurier ),  be  rank  or  luxu- 
rious, indulge  in  luxury,  < luxuria,  luxury : see 
luxury.']  1.  To  grow  exuberantly  or  in  super- 
fluous abundance. — 2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuri- 
ously: as,  the  herds  luxuriate  in  the  pastures. 
— 3.  Figuratively,  to  indulge  without  stint; 
revel  in  luxury  or  abundance ; take  delight : as, 
to  luxuriate  in  description. 

During  the  whole  time  of  their  being  together,  they 
luxuriate  in  telling  one  another  their  minds  on  whatever 
subject  turns  up.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

luxuriation  (lug-zu-ri-a'shon),  n\  [<  luxuriate 
+ -ion.]  The  act  of  luxuriating;  the  process 
of  growing  exuberantly, 
luxurietyt  (luk-su-ri'e-ti),  n.  [<  luxurious)  + 
-ety.]  Same  as  luxuriance.  [Rare.] 

One  may  observe  a kind  of  luxuriety  in  the  description 
which  the  holy  historian  gives  of  the  transport  of  the  men 
of  Judah  upon  this  occasion.  Sterne,  Works,  IV.  xi. 

luxurious  (lug-zu'ri-us),  a.  [<  F.  luxurieux  = 
Pr.  luxurios  = Sp.  lujurioso  = Pg.  luxurioso  = 
It.  lussurioso , < L.  luxuriosus , rank,  luxuriant, 
profuse,  excessive,  immoderate,  < luxuria , rank- 
ness, luxury:  see  luxury.]  1.  Luxuriant;  exu- 
berant. 

The  work  under  our  labour  grows, 

Luxurious  by  restraint : what  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  209. 

2.  Characterized  by  indulgence  in  luxury;  given 
to  luxury;  voluptuous;  indulging  freely  or  ex- 
cessively in  material  pleasures  or  objects  of  de- 
sire : as,  a luxurious  life ; luxurious  cities. 

All  these  the  Parthian  . . . holds, 

From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  297. 

Victims  of  luxurious  ease.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  625. 

3.  Ministering  to  luxury ; contributing  to  free 
or  extravagant  indulgence. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw’st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  788. 

4.  Abounding  in  that  which  gratifies  the  senses; 
exuberant  in  means  of  indulgence  or  enjoy- 
ment; affording  abundant  material  pleasure. 

Venus  . . . rose  not  now,  as  of  old,  in  exposed  and  luxu- 
rious loveliness.  Macaulay,  Petrarch. 

Soothed  by  the  sweet  luxurious  summer  time, 

And  by  the  cadence  of  that  ancient  rhyme. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  352. 

5f.  Characterized  by  lust ; libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a luxurious  bed. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  42. 
=Syn.  2.  Epicurean,  self-indulgent,  sensual.  — 2-4.  Luxu- 
rious. Luxuriant.  These  words  are  now  never  synonymous. 
Luxurious  means  given  to  luxury  or  characterized  by  lux- 
ury : as,  luxurious  people ; a luxurious  life ; a luxurious 
table.  Luxuriant  means  exuberant  in  grow'  h : as,  1 he  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  tropics ; by  figure,  a luxuriant  style 
in  composition.  Luxurious  implies  blame,  except  where  it 
is  used  by  hyperbole  for  that  which  is  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, etc.:  as,  a luxurious  bed.  Luxuriant  does  not 
come  enough  into  the  field  of  the  moral  for  either  praise 
or  blame. 

luxuriously  (lug-zu'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a luxuri- 
ous manner;  deliciously;  voluptuously, 
luxuriousness  (lug-zu'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  luxurious, 
luxuristt  (luk'su-rist),  n.  [<  luxury  + -is#.]  One 
who  is  given  to  luxury.  Temple. 
luxury  (luk'su-ri),  ?i.;  pi.  luxuries  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
luxurie  (also  luxure,  q.  v.),<  OF.  luxurie,  luxure, 
F.  luxure  = Pr.  luxuria  = Sp.  lujuria  = Pg. 
luxuria  = It.  lussuria,  < L.  luxuria,  rankness, 
luxuriance  (of  vegetation),  friskiness,  wanton- 
ness (of  animals),  profuse  or  extravagant  liv- 
ing, < luxus,  extravagance,  luxury:  see  lux2.] 
It.  Luxuriance;  exuberance  of  growth. — 2.  A 
free  or  extravagant  indulgence  in  pleasure,  as 
of  the  table;  voluptuousness  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  any  appetite ; also,  the  free  expenditure 
of  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  one’s  own  de- 
sires, as  in  costly  dress  and  equipage. 

Luxury  does  not  consist  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  good  things  which  God  has  created  to  be  re- 


ceived with  thankfulness,  but  in  the  wasteful  abuse  of 
them  to  vicious  purposes,  in  ways  inconsistent  with  so- 
briety, justice,  or  charity.  Clarke,  Works,  II.  cxiv. 

First  Necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 

And  Luxury  th’  accomplish’d  Sofa  last. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  88. 

3.  That  which  is  delightful  to  the  senses,  the 
feelings,  etc.;  especially,  that  which  gratifies 
a nice  and  fastidious  appetite  or  taste ; a dain- 
ty: as,  a house  filled  with  luxuries;  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  table. 

Rhyme,  that  luxury  of  recurrent  sound.  Prof.  Blackie. 

4.  Exuberant  enjoyment;  complete  gratifica- 
tion or  satisfaction,  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual. 

Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  22. 

The  luxury  of  returning  to  bread  again  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never  been  deprived  of  it. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 
5f.  Lust;  lewd  desirp;  lasciviousness;  indul- 
gence in  lust. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

• Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5 (song). 
I fear  no  strumpet’s  drugs,  nor  ruffian’s  stab, 
Should  I detect  their  hateful  luxuries. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 
=Syn.  2 and  4.  Epicurism,  effeminacy,  sensuality,  deli- 
cacy, gratification,  pleasure,  enjoyment,  delight.  See  luxu- 
rious. 

luz  (luz),  n.  [Heb.]  Abone  in  the  human  body 
which  the  Rabbinical  writers  affirmed  to  be  in- 
destructible, and  which  is  variously  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  sacrum, 
the  coccyx,  a sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
or  one  of  the  triquetrous  or  Wormian  bones  of 
the  cranium.  It  is  probable  that  this  superstition  is 
the  origin  of  the  technical  name  of  the  sacrum  or  “sa- 
cred ” bone. 

luzernt,  luzernet,  ».  Same  as  lucent 2. 

luzonite  (lu'zon-it),  n.  [<  Luzoi t (see  def. ) + 

*-ite2.]  A mineral  closely  related  to  enargite, 
found  in  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 

Luzula  (lu'zu-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Olt.  luzziola,  luc- 
ciola,  a glow-worm  (cf.  It.  lucciola,  a firefly,  luc- 
ciolato,  a glow-worm) : see  Luciola.]  A name 
given  by  de  Candolle  in  1805  to  Juncoides,  a 
genus  of  monoeotyledonous  plants  of  the  Jun- 
cacese,  or  rush  family.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
stems  growing  in  tufts  ; linear,  grass-like,  radical  leaves, 
or  sometimes  with  a few  on  the  stem  ; a 1-celled  ovary, 
with  3 erect  ovules  in  tile  center ; and  a style  which  is  3* 
cleft  at  the  apex.  There  are  about  40  species,  growing 
everywhere  in  temperate  regions,  and  in  tile  mountainous 
parts  of  the  tropics.  See  wood-rush. 

Luzuriaga  (lu-zu-ri-a'ga),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  D.  Ign.  de  Luzuriago,  a Spanish  botanist.] 
A name  given  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  in  1802  to 
Enargca,  a genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  charac- 
terized by  sessile  alternate  leaves  with  nu- 
merous fine  nerves,  and  flowers  of  medium 
size,  usually  solitary  in  the  axils,  the  segments 
of  the  perianth  distinct  and  spreading,  and  a 
3-celled  ovary  with  light-colored  seeds.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  branching,  and  the  flowers  white  on 
delicate  pedicels,  at  length  producing  a berry-like  fruit. 
There  are  3 species,  of  which  2 are  Chilean,  and  the  third 
grows  in  Magellan’s  Land  and  New  Zealand. 

LllZUriagess  (lfi-zu-ri-a'j§-o),?i.^#.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1S83)’,  < Luzuriaga  + -c®.] 
A former  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants,  based  on 
Luzuriaga  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon, which  is  preoc- 
cupied by  Enarqen  of  Banks.  The  tribe  consisted 
of  7 genera,  of  which  one  has  been  removed  by  Engler, 
who  otherwise  virtually  retains  it  as  a natural  group. 
These  plants  have  an  erect,  branching,  woody  stem,  some- 
times cl  imbing  above ; flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in 
fasciculate  cymes,  or  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

lyt,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  lie1. 

-ly1.  [<  ME.  -ly,  -li,  -licit,  -liche,  earliest  ME. 

-lie,  < AS.  -lie  = OS.  -lik  = OFries.  -tile  = MD. 
I).  Ujk  = MLG.  -lik,  -licit  - OHO.  -till,  MHG. 
-licit,  -licit,  G.  -licit  = Ieel.  -likr,  -legr  = Dan. 
-tig  = Sw.  lik  = Goth,  -leiks  ; a common  Teut. 
adj.  suffix,  ‘like,’  ‘having  the  form  of,’  orig.  an 
independent  word,  namely  AS.  tic.  etc.,  body, 
form:  see  like1.  Cf.  like2,  adj.,  asusedin  com- 
position, of  similar  effect,  hut  etymologically 
different,  manly,  e.  g.,  being  nit.  < AS.  *mantic 
(in  adv.  manlice),  < mann,  man,  + lie,  body; 
form,  while  manlike  (with  similar  compounds) 
is  not  found  in  AS.,  but  corresponds  to  AS. 
mann,  man,  + gelic,  like,  < lie,  body : see  like1, 
like2.  ] A common  adjective  suffix,  forming,  from 
nouns,  adjectives  signifying  ‘ of  the  form  or  na- 
ture of’or  ‘ like  ’ the  thing  denoted  by  the  noun: 
as  in  manly,  womanly,  godly,  lordly,  princely,  of 
the  nature  of,  like,  or  suited  to  a man,  woman, 
etc.;  bodily,  earthly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  year- 
ly, etc.,  belonging  to  or  being  of  the  body,  the 


earth,  a day,  etc.;  lovely,  heartly  (obs.),  etc. 
Such  adjectives,  implying  ‘like,’ are  often  accompanied 
by  more  definite  adjectives  in  -like:  as,  manlike,  woman- 
like, etc.  The  suftix  is  also  used  with  some  adjectives,  as 
goodly,  lowly,  etc.,  and  with  some  verbs,  as  comely,  seemly, 
etc.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  adverbs  now  of  the 
same  form.  See  -ly-. 

-ly2.  [<  ME.  -ly,  -li,  -licit,  -liche,  < AS.  -lice  = 

OS.  -liko  = OFries.  -like,  -like  = MD.  D.  -Ujk  - 
MLG.  -like,  -liche  = OHG.  -lihho,  MHG.  -liche, 
G.  -licit  = Icel.  -tika,  -liga  = Sw.  -ligen  - Dan. 
-ligt  = Goth,  -leiko;  a common  Teut.  adverbial 
suffix,  meaning  ‘in  a manner’  indicated  by  the 
adj.  in  -lie  (-ly1)  from  which  the  adverb  is  de- 
rived, being  the  instr.  case  of  the  adj.;  e.  g., 
AS.  manlice,  in  a manly  manner,  instr.  case  of 
*manlic,  manly.  Thus,  xvhile  the  adj.  suffix  -ly1 
and  the  adverb  suffix  -ly2  are  now  identical  in 
form,  they  are  orig.  distinct,  the  adverb  suffix 
being  derived, with  a case-ending  now  lost,  from 
the  adj.  suffix.]  A common  adverbial  suffix, 
forming  from  adjectives  adverbs  signifying  ‘in 
a manner’  denoted  by  the  adjective:  as,  quickly, 
slowly,  coldly,  hotly,  etc.,  loudly,  harshly,  etc.  It  is 
the  most  common  adverbial  suffix,  in  adverbs  from  nouns, 
as  manly,  womanly,  etc.,  the  adverb  has  the  same  form 
as  the  adjective  in  -ly  1,  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
suffix  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives  in  -ly'.,  as  in  seem- 
lily,  surlily,  godlily,  etc.  Its  use  with  primary  adjectives, 
with  no  current  adjective  in  ly  intervening  (quickly,  etc.), 
is  more  recent,  hut  is  now  the  prevalent  one. 

lyamt,  n.  See  lime1. 

lyartt,  a.  and  n.  See  Hard1. 

Lycsena  (li-se'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  IvKaiva,  a she- 
wolf,  fern,  of  hvKog  = L.  lupus,  a wolf,  = E.  wolf, 
q.  V.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lyccenidm.  There 
are  upward  of  300  species,  distributed  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  small,  delicate  creatures,  some  of  much  beauty 
of  form  and  coloring,  known  as  coppers  and  blues. 

Lycaenidse  (li-sen'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lycwna 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  butterflies,  represented 
by  such  genera  as  Lyccena,  Chrysophanus,  and 
Theda.  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  delicate  form, 
and  very  beautiful  colors.  Some  are  known  as  blues  or 
coppers,  and  others  as  hairstreaks.  The  technical  charac- 
ters are  : minute  tarsal  claws,  fore  legs  ambnlatorial,  hind 
tibiae  with  one  pair  of  spurs,  antennae  scarcely  hooked  at  the 
tip,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  small  and  naked.  The 
caterpillars  have  minute  feet  and  retractile  head,  and  re- 
semble wood-lice.  The  chrysalis  is  short,  obtuse  at  each 
end,  girt  about  the  middle,  and  attached  by  the  tail.  There 
are  about  40  genera  and  upward  of  1,200  species. 

Lycalopex  (li-ka-16'peks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A bicos, 
a wolf,  + aku tttj^  a fox : see  alopecia.]  A ge- 
nus of  Canidcc  established  by  Burmeister,  con- 
taining most  of  the  neotropical  canines;  the 
South  American  fox-wolves.  These  animals  have 
the  structural  characters  of  dogs  and  wolves,  but  their 
tails  are  long  and  bushy,  and  they  otherwise  resemble  foxes 
in  general  appearance.  Several  species  are  described,  as  L. 
antarclicus,  L.  azarce,  L.  cancrivorus,  etc.  The  last-named 
is  the  maikong  or  crab-eating  fox-wolf. 

lycanthrope  (li-kan'throp),  n.  [<  ML.  lycan- 
thropus, lycantlircpos,  < Gr.  IviidvOfo-oc,  a ‘wolf- 
man,’  or  man-wolf,  were-wolf,  < /.vkoc,  a wolf,  + 
avdponroQ,  a man.  Ci.  were-wolf  .]  1.  Amansu- 

perstitiously  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
power  of  transforming  himself  at  pleasure  into 
a wolf,  and  to  he  endowed  while  in  that  shape 
with  its  savage  propensities;  a were-wolf. 

A French  judge  named  Boguet,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  subject 
[the  assuming  of  animal  formsl,  burnt  multitudes  of  ly- 
canthmpes.  wrote  a hook  about  them,  and  drew  up  a code 
in  which  he  permitted  ordinary  witches  to  be  strangled 
before  they  were  burnt,  but  excepted  lycardhrrrpes , who 
were  to  be  burned  alive.  Lecky,  nationalism,  I.  97. 

2.  A person  affected  with  lycanthropy;  one 
who  imagines  himself  to  he  a wolf,  and  acts  in 
conformity  with  his  delusion. 

lycanthropi,  n.  Plural  of  lycanthropus. 

lycanthropia  (li-kan-thro'pi-a),  n.  [ML. : see 
lycanthrop-y .]  Same  as  lycanthropy . 

This  kind  is  called  Lycanthropia,  sir;  when  men  con- 
ceive themselves  wolves.  Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 

lycanthropic  (li-kan-tkrop'ik),  a.  [<  lycan- 
throp-y  + -ic.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  lycanthropy ; 
characteristic  of  lycanthropy. 

In  a fit  of  lycanthropic  madness,  she  came  upon  two 
children.  S.  Baring-Govld,  Were-wolves,  vL 

lycanthropist  (li-kan'thro-pist),  n,  [<  lycan- 
tlirop-y  + -is#.]  Same  as  lycanthrope. 

In  mediaeval  times  . . . persons  named  Gamier  or  Gre- 
nier were  generally  assumed  to  be  lycanthropists. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  91. 

lycanthropous  (li-kan'thro-pus),  a.  [<  lycan- 
throp-y  + -ous.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ly- 
canthropy. 

lycanthropus  (li-kan-thro'pus),  n. ; pi.  lycan- 
thropi (-pi).  [ML.,  also  lycanthropos : see  ly- 

canthrope.] Same  as  lycanthrope. 

The  swift  lycanthropi  that  walks  the  round, 

We’ll  tear  their  wolvish  skins,  and  save  the  sheep. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  iiL  3. 


lycanthropy 

lycanthropy  (11-kan'thro-pi),  n.  [<  ML.  lycan- 
thropia,  < Gr.  hiKuvdptmia,  a madness  in  which 
one  imagines  himself  a wolf,  < Ivhavdpanog,  a 
man-wolf:  see  hjcanthrope.]  1.  The  supposed 
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the  Gr.  Ch. , an  office,  consisting  of  psalms  and 
prayers,  accompanying  the  lighting  of  the  lamps 
or  candles,  originally  introductory  to,  but  now 

„ , . - rr incorporated  in,  vespers  on  occasion  of  a vigil. 

power  ot  certain  human  beings  to  change  them-  lychnides,  n.  Plural  of  lychnis,  1. 

selves  or  others  temporarily  or  permanently  lychnidiate  (lik-nid'i-at),  a.  [<  lychnis  ( Inch - 

into  wolves  or  other  savage  animals.  See  were-  nid-)  + -i-  + -ate  1.]  In  entom.,  giving  out  light ; 

ho  belief  tha- 1 certain  persons  change  phosphorescent:  formerly  used  of  the  head  of 

the  lantern-fly  and  certain  allied  insects,  from 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  this  is  luminous 
at  night. 

lychnis  (lik'nis),  n.  [L.  lychnis,  a rose  of  a 
bright-red  color,  also  a gem,  < Gr.  Avxvig,  a plant 


themselves  into  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts. 
This  belief  is  common  among  savage  races,  and  still  lin- 
gers among  the  ignorant  of  some  civilized  peoples. 

3.  A kind  of  erratic  melancholy  or  madness,  in 
which  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  a 
wolf.  See  lycantlirope. 

Lycaon1  (li-ka'on),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Lycaon,  < Gr. 
Avsauv,  a mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of 
Callisto,  who  was  transferred  to  tho  sky  as  the 
constellation  of  the  Bear.]  A name  of  the 
constellation  Bootes  (which  see). 

Lycaon2  (li-ka'on),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lycaon,  < Gr. 
Xvicauv,  an  animal  of  the  wolf  kind,  < Mm og  = 
L.  lupus,  a wolf:  see  Lupus.']  A genus  of  ca- 
nine quadrupeds  of  the  family  Caniclce,  having 


Painted  Hyena,  or  Hunting-dog  ( Lycaon  pictus). 


with  a bright-scarlet  flower;  related  to  'Xvxvoq, 
a lamp.]  1.  PI.  lychnides  (-ni-dez).  A ruby, 
sapphire,  or  carbuncle. — 2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  caryophyllaceous  plants,  type  of  the 
tribe  Lychnidese.  They  are  characterized  by  a 10- 
nerved  calyx,  or  rarely  one  with  many  parallel  nerves, 
and  commonly  3 styles  and  a 3-  or  6-valved  capsule. 
They  are  usually  erect  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and 
terminal  cymes  of  showy  flowers.  About  35  species  are 
recognized,  natives  mainly  of  the  warm  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  names  cam- 
pion and  lampjlower  are  common  to  all  plants  of  this 
genus.  Several  species  are  pretty  wild  flowers  of  the 
old  world,  and  several  are  common  garden  flowers. 
L.  Chalcedonica,  the  scarlet  lychnis,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  ; it  is  a rather  coarse  plant  with  dense  fascicles  of 
deep-scarlet  flowers,  also  called  Jerusalem  or  Maltese 
cross,  etc.,  and  in  the  United  States  sometimes  sweet- 
william.  Another  garden  species  is  L.  Coronaria,  the 
rose-campion  or  mullen-pink.  Viscaria  alpina,  some- 
times referred  here,  shares  with  plants  of  the  genus  Silene 
the  name  of  catchjly . L.  Flos-cuculi,  the  cuckoo-flower, 
crow-flower,  or  ragged-robin,  with  dissected  petals,  com- 
mon in  Europe,  is  also  cultivated,  at  least  in  double  forms. 
L.  alba , with  white  flowers  opening  in  the  evening,  has 
been  introduced  from  Europe  into  the  United  States,  as 
has  also  Ayrostemma  Githayo,  the  corn-cockle,  referred  to 
this  genus  by  some  authors ; the  latter  is  common  in  grain- 
fields.  L.  dioica,  the  red  campion,  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  eastern  and  central  United  States.  See  campion. 
3.  A plant  of  the  genus  Lychnis , especially  L. 
Chalcedonica . 


I.ycian  Architecture. 

Tomb  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


but  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  instead  of  five  as  lychnites  (lik-m'tez),  n . [L.,  < Gr.  Ivxvirr^  (sc. 


in  the  rest  of  the  Canidte , resembling  the  liy 
enas  in  this  respect ; the  South  African  hunting- 
dogs,  hyena-dogs,  or  painted  hyenas,  l.  pictus 
or  venaticus  is  a fierce  animal  as  large  as  a mastiff,  with  oval 
erect  ears,  bushy  tail,  and  long  limbs,  and  spotted  with 
white.,  black,  and  yellow  in  an  irregular  manner.  It  hunts 
its  prey  in  packs. 

Lycaste  (II-kas'te),  n.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1842), 

< Lycaste,  < Gr.  A vnaary,  a fom.  name.]  A 
genus  of  orchidaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Van- 
deee  and  the  subtribe  Cyrtopodiese.  It  is  char- 

acterized  by  having  erect,  partially  spreading  Bepals,  and 
the  late  al  lobes  of  the  lip  broad  or  sickle-shaped,  attached 
to  the  base  or  apex  of  the  claw,  tho  middle  one  small  or 
elongated,  often  ciliate.  The  column  is  rather  long,  and 
the  stalks  of  the  pollen-masses  are  long  and  linear.  They 
are  epiphytes  with  the  short  few-leafed  stems  sheathing 
at  the  base,  forming  a fleshy  pseudobulb  from  which  rise 
the  erect  scapes,  bearing  one,  rarely  two  or  three,  large 
and  showy  flowers.  There  are  about  30  species,  natives  cf 
tropical  America,  and  ranging  from  Peru  to  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies;  many  are  very  beautiful, and  arc  com- 
*-mon  in  cultiva-ion. 

lyceum  (li-se'um),  n.  [=  P.  lycee  — Sp.  licco 
= Pg-  lyce°  = It.  liceo,  < L.  lyceum,,  lycium,  < Gr.  _ 

Avkeiov,  the  Lyceum  : so  named  from  the  neigh-  Lyclmoplicrcss  (lik-no-fo're-c),  n 
boring  temple  of  Apollo,  < Kvuuog,  an  epithet  ~~a  TT~-'—  " 

of  Apollo,  either  as  tho  ‘ wolf-slayer,’  < riicoc,  a 
wolf;  or  as  tho  ‘Lycian  god,’  < A vuiog,  Lycian, 

< Xvsia,  Lycia ; or  as  tho  rgod  of  light,’  < 
light;  cf.  "Acvutig,  light,  white,  L.  lux,  light:  see 
light L] . 1.  [cap.]  An  ancient  public  gymna- 
sium with  covered  walks  outside  of  Athens, 
near  tho  river  Ilissus,  whero  Aristotlo  taught 


M0og),  Parian  marble  (see  def.),  < Mxvog,  alamp: 
see  ly clinic : so  called,  according  to  a notion  as- 
cribed by  Pliny  to  Varro,  because  it  was  quar- 
ried (underground)  by  lamplight.]  Parian 
marble:  so  called  by  Pliny.  What  rock  or  mineral 
was  really  meant  by  Pliny  is  not  known,  and  there  have 
been  various  theories  in  regard  to  it.  Some  think  that 
selenite  was  the  mineral  intended ; others  that  the  name 
had  reference  to  the  brilliancy  o.  the  marble. 

Lychnophora  (lik-nof 'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Martius, 

1822),  \ Gr.  Mxvog,  a lamp,  + 6of>6c,  bearing.] 

A genus  of  Brazilian  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
family  Aster  acece  and  the  tribe  Vernonieee,  and 
type  of  the  subtribo  Lyclmophorcee,  character- 
ized by  having  tho  heads  aggregated  into  com- 
pound terminal  clusters  on  a common  fleshy 
receptacle,  and  the  pappus  with  two  rows  of 
chaff,  the  outer  short  and  persistent,  tho  inner 
narrow,  partially  twisted,  and  caducous.  The 

genus  contains  17  species  of  branching  shrubs,  with  a . ...  - - , 

resinous  wood,  and  alternate  entire  leaves  with  revolute  Lycodes  (h-ko'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Reinhardt,  1838), 
margins,  the  glomerule  of  heads  srsRile  at  t.bn  tin.  of  fh.  / r- ..  \ 't ... 1 A ..1  }■•  . . „ , . . 


lycodont 

sent  imitations  of  Greek  temple-facades,  etc.  The  early 
architecture  is  of  especial  importance  as  throwing  a prob- 
able light  upon 
some  of  the 
forms  through 
which  Greek 
architecture  was 
developed. 

II.  n.  An 

inhabitant  of 
Lycia;  espe- 
cially, one  of 
a race  in- 
habiting an- 
cient Lycia, 

Aryan  or  In- 
do  - European 
in  language, 
as  is  shown 
by  important 
inscriptions 
in  a peculiar 
character  re- 
cently recov- 
ered and  elu- 
cidated. The 
Lycians  seem  to 
have  exerted 
considerable  in- 
fluence in  early 
days  on  the 
Greeks,  especially  through  their  worship  of  Apollo.  In- 
teresting monuments  of  their  architecture  and  sculpture 
have  been  brought  together  in  European  museums,  no- 
tably in  the  British  Museum.  Some  sculptures  found  in 
Lycia  vie  in  refinement  with  the  riper  archaic  art  of  At- 
tica. See  harpy  monument , under  harpy. 

Lycinse  (li-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lycns  + -ince.] 
A subfamily  of  Lampyridce  having  the  middle 
coxae  distant  and  no  epipleurae,  typified  by  the 
genus  Lycus. 

Lycium  (lis'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737), 
\ Gr.  Tiviuovy  a kind  of  thorn.]  A geDus  of  sola- 
naceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Atropece,  charac- 
terized by  a 3-  to  5-toothed  or  -lobed  calyx, 
a funnel-shaped,  campanulate,  or  urn-shaped 
corolla,  stamens  which  are  either  exserted  or 
included,  and  a slightly  juicy  and  usually  few- 
seeded  berry.  They  are  shrubs,  often  spine-bearing 
at  the  nodes,  with  entire  leaves,  the  latter  usually  small; 
and  they  bear  white,  purple,  rose-colored,  sometimes  scar- 
let or  yellowish  flowers,  solitary  in  the  axils  or  rarely 
fascicled.  About  70  species  have  been  described,  but  this 
number  may  be  much  reduced ; they  are  found  throughout 
warm  and  temperate  regions,  and  many  are  cultivated. 
The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  is  box-thorn, 
applying  especially  to  L.  barbarum , a plant  with  lilac 
flowers  and  scarlet  or  orange  berries,  well  adapted  for 
training  on  walls  or  trellises.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
having  been  recommended  for  use  as  tea,  it  receives  also 
the  names  Barbary  lea-plant  and  Duke  of  AryylV 8 tea-tree. 
L.  Afrum,  the  African  tea-tree,  is  a spiny  species  with 
violet  flowers.  L.  vulyare  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
slightly  thorny  with  IE  he  branches,  and  having  green- 
purple  flowers  and  bright-red  berries,  is  the  matrimony- 
vine,  often  cultivated,  and  sometimes  becoming  wild  in 
America.  L.  Europceum  is  sometimes  utilized  for  hedges, 
as  may  be  also  other  species. 


margins,  the  glomerule  of  heads  sessile  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches. 

pi.  [NL. 

(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1873),  < Lychnophora  + 
-eze.~\  A subtribe  cf  composite  plants  under 
the  tribe  Fcmonicsey  characterized  by  having 
the  one-  or  few-flowered  heads  aggregated  to 
form  a dense  cluster,  and  tho  pappus  chaffv, 
either  singlo  or  double',  or  rarely  bristly,  it  in- 
cludes 12  genera,  of  Vvhich  the  type  is  Lychnophora,  and 
Cl  species,  chiefly  Brazilian.  Called  Lychnophorinse  in 
the  system  O-  Engler  and  Prantl. 


philosophy;  hence,  the  Peripatetic  school  of  lychnoscope  (lik'no-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mxvog,  a 

lamp, alight  ' 


philosophy.  See  Aristotelian. — 2.  A school 
for  higher  education  preparatory  to  a univer- 
sity course.  Compare  college,  2 (/). 

There  are  two  lyceums  tor  boys  ami  girls,  a realschule,  a 
military  school  for  cadets,  a theological  seminary,  and  two 
girls'  colleges.  Encyc  Brit.,  XIX.  410. 

3.  A public  building  or  hall  appropriated  to  in- 
struction by  lectures  or  disquisitions. — 4.  An 
association  for  literary  improvement, 
iycht,  lycheG,  n.  Variants  of  likel. 
iyche2t,a.and«(to.  An  obsolete  assibilated  form 


of  like$ 


lych-gate  (lich'gat),  n. 
lich-gate. 

lychnapsia  (lik-nap'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mxvafia, 
lamplighting,  < MxvdirTyg,  a lamplighter,  < Mx- 
vog, a lamp,  + airreiv,  touch.  ] In  the  Gr.  Ch., 
a series  of  seven  prayers  for  pardon  and  pro- 
tection during  the  night,  forming  part  of  the 
office  called  lychnic. 

The  Priest,  standing  before  the  holy  doors,  saith  the 
lychnapsia.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  896. 

lychnic (lik'nik),M.  [<  LGr.  Mxvlk6v,  the  time  of 
lamplighting, < Gr.  Mxvog,  lamp : see  lightf. ] In 
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amp,  a light,  + gkoizcIv,  view.]  In  arch.,  a small 
opening  iiko  a window,  usually  placed  in  the 
south  chancel-wall  of  a church,  and  lower  than 
the  other  windows,  for  what  purpose  is  not 
strictly  known.  Also  called  low  side  window. 
Gwilt.  “This  is  generally  a small  window  in  a church 
under  a larger  one.  . . . The  term  i self  is  dike  hagioscope) 
only  of  this  [19thJ  century,  and  may  have  been  coined  on 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  windows  wero  constructed 
that  lepers  :or  anchorets)  might  behold  the  altar  lights, 
fin  the  o’lier  hand,  that  idea  may  bo  correct.  Another 
theory  is  that  of  a confessional."  N.  and  Q„  6th  ser  . IX. 
289.. 

An  archaic  spelling  of  Lycian  (lis'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Lycia , 4 Gr. 


< Gr.  Ivuutyg,  wolfish,  < lancog,  a wolf,  + elSog, 
form.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lycodidai,  with 
numerous  species,  of  northern  seas,  as  X.  vahli 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  They  are  among  various 
fishes  known  as  eel-pouts. 

lycodid  (li-ko'did),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Lycodidee. 

II.  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Lycodidce; 
lycodoid. 

Lycodidse  (ii-kod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lycodes 
+ -idw.]  A family  of  teleoeephalous  fishes, typ- 
ified by  the  genus  Lycodes;  the  eel-pouts.  They 
are  characterized  by  a more  or  less  anguilllform  shape, 
tapering  backward,  elongated  dorsal  and  anal  fins  con- 
fluent with  the  caudal  and  invested  with  a thick  skin,  ven- 
trals  jugular  and  rudimentary  or  suppressed,  and  branchial 
apertures  lateral,  not  confluent.  They  inhabit  arclio  and 
cold  temperate  seas,  mostly  at  considerable  depths.  Some 
of  them,  probably  all,  are  viviparous,  as  Zcarces  viviparus. 
The  genera  are  about  6,  the  species  30.  The  family  is  also 
called  Zoarcidtx. 

lycodoid  (li-ko'doid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Lycodes 
+ -oicl.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  LycodidcE  or 
Lycodoidea,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Lycodidai  or  super- 
family  Lycodoidea. 

[NL.  (Gill), 


Jjoievix  V 1 , it.  ( \ XJ.  j-yctu,  \ w I . T , .■ 

Avsia,  Lycia  (Avuiog,  L.  Lycius,  Lycian,  pi.  Xvkioi,  Lycodoidea  (h-ko-doi  de-a),  n.  pi.  [. 

L.  Lycii,  the  Lycians)  (see  def.),  + -an.]  I a Of  ' Lycodes  + -oidea.]  The  Lycodidce  rated  as  a 

1 ■ ■ f , ■ /’•  --  ’•  - superfamily. 

Lycodon  (li'ko-don),  n.  [NL.:  see  lycodont.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Lycodontidce,  having  the 


or  pertaining  to  Lycia,  a mountainous  district  in 
southwestern  Asia  Minor,  projecting  into  the 

Mediterranean  sea,  and  inhabited  in  ancient  , - 

times  by  a distinct  race.  See  II—Lycian  archi-  , anteT1°r  teetoof  both  jaws  cammform. 
tecture,  the  ancient  architecture  characteristic  of  Lycia,  lycodont  (II  ko-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  IvMovg 


preserved  especially  in  abundant  series  of  rock-cut  tombs, 
in  which  the  assembiageof  a system  of  construction  in  wood 
is  closely  reproduced  in  stone.  Quadrangularobelisks,such 
as  the  harpy  tomb  of  Xanthos,  also  abound,  as  well  as  stone 
sarcophagi,  in  which,  as  in  the  examples  first  mentioned, 
carpenters’  work  is  faithfully  copied.  Later  examples  pre- 


{?,vkoSovt- j,  a canine  tooth,  lit.  ‘wolf-tooth,’  < 
Ttvsog,  wolf,  + orfouf  (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  I.  a. 
Having  caniniform  teeth,  as  a snake;  belong- 
ing to  the  Lycodontidce. 

II.  n.  A snake  of  the  family  Lycodontidce. 


Lycoperdon. 


Lycodontid* 

Lycodontidas  (li-ko-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lucodon  (Lycodont-)  + -idee.']  In  Gunther’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a family  of  colubriform  ser- 
pents, typified  by  the  genus  Lycodnn.  The  body  is 
moderately  thick ; the  head  is  oblong,  with  a flat  top  and 
generally  a flattened  and  broadly  rounded  snout ; the  ante- 
rior teeth  of  both  jaws  are  generally  longest,  and  there  are 
no  grooved  teeth.  It  contains  14  genera,  mostly  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the  commonest  snakes  of 
India  belong  here.  Also  Lycodontince,  as  a subfamily  of 
Colubridce. 

lycodontine  (li-ko-don'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  lyco- 
dont 4-  -ine1.]  Same  as  lycodont 

Lycoperdaceae  (lr'ko-per-da'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Corda,  1842),  < Lycoperdon  + -acese .]  A fam- 
ily of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  typified  by  the 
genus  Lycoperdon. 

Lycoperdon  (11-ko-per'don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k'vKoq,  a wolf,  + TzepdeoOai,  break  wind.]  A 
genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  founded  by 
Tournefort  in*  1700,  and  typical  of  the  family 
Ly coper dacese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  glob- 
ular or  pear-shaped  membranaceous  peridium  double,  the 
v,v.  outer  part  of  which  breaks  up  into 

warts,  spines,  etc.,  while  the  inner 
part  is  more  or  less  firm.  The  spores 
are  globose,  sometimes  short-caudate, 
and  colored,  escaping  at  maturity 
through  an  irregular  apical  opening 
in  the  peridium.  The  species,  of 
which  about  100  are  known,  are  very 
widely  distributed,  and  sometimes  are 
of  considerable  size.  They  are  popu- 
larly known  as  puffballs.  L.  gem - 
matum,  the  common  puffball,  acts 
mechanically  as  a styptic,  by  means 
of  its  brown  spores.  In  a young  state 
it  is  edible.  See  basidium,  cut, 
fig.  c.—  Lycoperdon  nuts,  the 
name,  given  by  the  herbalists,  under 
which  certain  subterranean  fungi  of 
the  genus  Elaphomyces  were  formerly  known  and  sold. 

Lycopersicon  (ii-ko-per'si-kon),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  *1vkottepoik6v  (as  if  < V.  ncq,  a.  wolf,  + 7rep- 
c ix6gf  the  peach:  see  pcacl i1),  a false  reading 
of  IvnoTzkpoLov,  an  Egyptian  plant  with  a strong- 
smelling yellow  juice.]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Solanacese  and  the  tribe  Solancse. 
It  differs  from  Solatium,  to  which  it  is  referred  by  some 
authors,  by  having  long,  acuminate,  connate  anthers, 
opening  on  the  inside  by  a longitudinal  fissuie.  They  are 
unarmed  herbs  with  irregularly  pinnate  leaves,  weak 
stems,  five-  or  rarely  six-parted  flowers,  with  a rotate 
corolla,  and  growing  in  few-flowered  cymes.  The  fruit  is 
a fleshy  globose  or  pear-shaped  berry,  usually  red  or  yel- 
low, and  with  numerous  seeds  embedded  in  the  pulp. 
There  are  three  or  four  species,  natives  of  South  America, 
but  now  widely  cultivated  and  to  some  extent  naturalized 
elsewhere.  The  most  important  is  L.  Ly  coper  si cum,  the 
common  tomato,  formerly  called  love-apple,  which  has 
been  very  much  modified  by  culture.  Its  fruit,  naturally 
of  two  or  three  cells,  is  often  much  complicated  by  a con- 
solidation of  blossoms.  See  tomato. 

lycopod  (li'ko-pod),  n.  [<  NL.  Lycopodium, 
q.  v.]  A plant  of  the  family  Lycopodiacese. 

lycopode  (li'ko-pod),  n.  [<  NL.  Lycopodium, 
q.  v.]  A highly  inflammable  yellow  powder 
made  up  of  the  spores  of  species  of  Lycopo- 
dium, especially  L.  clavatum  and  L.  selago. 

Lycopodiacese  (li-ko-po-di-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Miehaux,  1803),  < Lycopodium  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  pteridophytic  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  Lycopodialcs,  and  typified  by  the 
genus  Lycopodium.  The  family  inclv.des  only 
two  genera,  Lycopodium  and  Pliyllnglossum 
(which  see),  the  former  constituting  the  club- 
mosses,  from  which  it  is  known  as  the  club- 
moss  family.  The  two  genera  differ  in  certain 
essential  respects  and  have  been  made  to  con- 
stitute respectively  the  subfamilies  Lycopo- 
diese  and  Phylloglosscse. 

lycopodiaceous  (li-ko-po-di-a'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
Lycopodiace(se)  + -ot/.s-.]  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Lycopodiacese. 

Lycopodieae  (li,/ko-po-ci'o-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Goebel(f),  1882),  < Lycopodium  + -cse.]  A sub- 
family of  Lycopodiacese,  containing  the  genus 
Lycopodium. 

Lycopodineae  (lDko-po-din'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Swartz,  1806),  < Lycopodium  + -inese.]  A 
group  of  pteridophytic  plants,  practically 
equivalent  to  the  order  Lycopodialcs. 

lycopodite  (li-kop'o-dit),  n.  [<  NL.  Lycopo- 
dium, q.  v.,  + -ite2.]  A fossil  plant  of  the 

^.family  Lycopodiacese. 

Lycopodium  (li-ko-po'di-um),  m.  [NL.,  so 
named  from  the  appearance  of  the  roots ; < Gr. 
?.vko$,  a wolf,  + 7rotf  (trod-)  = E.  foot.]  A genus 
of  pteridophytic  plants,  the  type  of  the 
family  Lycopodiacese.  They  are  low  plants,  usually 
of  moss-like  aspect,  with  evergreen,  one-nerved  leaves 
arranged  in  one  to  sixteen  ranks.  The  sporangia  are  cori- 
aceous, reniform,  compressed,  one-celled,  dehiscing  trans- 
versely, situated  in  the  axils  of  unaltered  leaves  or  in  ter- 
minal bracteate  spikes.  The  spores  are  copious  and  minute, 
with  three  lines  radiating  from  the  apex.  The  genus  is  very 
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widely  distributed,  and  contains  94  species,  of  which  16 
occur  in  the  United  States.  L.  obscurwn  is  the  well- 
known  ground-pine ; L.  clavatum  is  the  common  club- 
moss,  or  running  pine,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
decorations.  This  species  has  also  been  called  stag's-horn, 

buck' 8-horn,  fox's- 
claw8,  foxtail, 
etc.  L.  Selago  is 
sometimes  called 
fir-moss,  foxfeet, 
and  tree-moss. 
Many  fossil  spe- 
cies have  been 
found,  those  oc- 
curring in  the  Pa- 
leozoic strata  be- 
ing preferably 
called  Lycopo- 
dites. 

Lycopsis  (II- 
kop'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  ly- 
copsis, < Gr.  Au- 
Ko-fic,  the  bu- 
gloss,  a plant 
like  the  alka- 
net,  < ?.uuoe,  a 
wolf,  + 
appearance.] 
A genus  of 
boraginaeeons 
plants,  of  the 
tribe  A nchu- 
sese , distin- 
guished from 
Ancliusa  by 
having  the 
corolla-tube 
curved  instead 
of  straight. 
They  are  annual 


Lycopodium  obscurum. 


a,  part  of  the  spike,  showing  the  sporangia 
in  the  axils  <>f  the  scale-like  leaves,  seen  from 
within  ; b,  spore,  highly  magnified. 


hairy  or  bristly  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  five-parted 
flowers,  with  five  scales  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and 
fruit  of  four  ovoid,  erect  nutlets.  The  flowers  are  small, 
violet  or  blue,  and  grow  in  terminal,  leafy-bracted,  scor- 
pioid  racemes.  Three  or  four  species  are  known,  natives 
of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  central  and  western  Asia. 
One  species,  L.  arvensis,  the  small  bugloss,  is  a common 
weed  in  cultivated  sandy  fields  in  Europe,  and  is  now 
established  from  Canada  to  Virginia  in  North  America. 

Lycopus  (li'ko-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753), 
so  named  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves; 
< Gr.  /iuKOf,  wolf,  + to't  = E.  foot.]  A genus 
of  labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Saturejcse  and 
the  snbtribe  JUentllinse.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
four-  or  flve-toothed  calyx,  a corolla-limb  with  four  di- 
visions,  the  two  anterior  stamens  perfect  with  the  cells  of 
the  anthers  at  length  diverging,  and  the  nutlets  sharply 
angled,  and  truncate  at  the  apex.  They  are  small  herbs, 
growing  in  marshy  places,  with  sharply  toothed  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  dense  axillary  whorls.  About  15 
species  have  been  enumerated,  12  or  13  occurring  in 
North  America;  they  are  also  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world.  L.  Virginicus  is  a common 
American  species  with  some  medicinal  properties,  called 
buglewecd.  L.  Americanus,  another  common  American 
species,  was  formerly  identified  with  L.  Europteus,  the 
water-hoarhound  or  gipsy-herb  (gipsy-wort),  which  is  the 
ordinary  European  species,  sometimes  furnishing  a sub- 
stitute for  quinine. 

Lycornis  (li-kor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  AtjKor,  a wolf, 
+ dpme,  a bird.]  A genus  of  South  American 
coots  of  the 
family  Rallidce 
and  subfamily 
Fulicincc,  hav- 
ing the  head  ca- 
runculate.  Bo- 
naparte, 1854. 

Also  spelled  Li- 
cornis. 

Lycosa  (li-ko'- 
sa),  n.  [NL.,  < 
dr.  Atifcof,  a kind  of  spider,  lit.  wolf:  see  Ly- 
cwna.]  The  typical  genus  of  Lycosidce.  L. 
piratica  is  an  example.  L.  tarantula,  or  Taran- 
tula apulice,  is  the  well-known  tarantula  of 
southern  Europe. 

Lycosidas  (li-kos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lycosa  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  citigrade  hunting-spiders; 
the  wolf-spiders  or  tarantulas.  They  are  active 
predatory  spiders,  capturing  their  prey  by  chasing,  and 
spinning  no  web.  The  legs  are  long,  especially  the  hinder 
pair,  and  the  cephalothorax  is  narrowed  in  front ; the  ocelli 
are  usually  in  three  rows ; the  spinnerets  are  three  pairs ; 
the  falces  are  vertical.  The  leading  genera  are  Lycosa  and 
Dolomedes. 

lycotropal  (li-kot'ro-pal),  a.  [<  Gr.  An/cof,  a 
hook,  + rgdirog,  a turning:  see  trope.]  In  lot., 
curved  downward  like  a horseshoe : applied  to 
an  orthotropal  ovule. 

Lycus  (li'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1787),  < Gr. 
Arnof,  a wolf.]  1.  A genus  of  beetles  of  the 
family  Malacodermidce,  having  the  head  pro- 
longed like  a rostrum  with  the  antennae  at  its 
base,  and  the  final  joints  of  the  antennae  as 
long  as  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  a large  genus, 


Horned  Coot  ( Lycornis  cornuta). 


lyed 

the  species  of  which  are  mainly  African,  although  two  are 
found  in  North  America,  and  a few  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia! 

2.  A genus  of  butterflies.  Hiibner,  1816. 
Lyda  (li'da),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1804),  < Gr. 
AwMf,  a Lydian : see  Lydian.]  A genus  of  saw- 
flies  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Tentliredinidce, 
and  typical  of  the  subfamily  Lydince,  having  the 


Lyda  nevadensis.  (Twice  natural  size.) 


fore  wings  with  two  marginal  cells  and  the  long 
antennte  setaceous  in  both  sexes.  The  group  is 
large  and  wide-spread,  with  30  European  and 
over  50  North  American  species, 
lyddite  (lid'it),  n.  [<  Lydd,  in  Kent,  England.] 
An  explosive,  consisting  of  picric  acid  melted 
and  cast  into  a shell.  It  isdilficultto  detonate. 
Lydella  (li-del'ii),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Lyda,  a.  v.] 
A genus  of  tachina-flies,  of  the  family  Tachi- 
nidse,  founded  by  Robineau-Desvoidy  in  1830. 

L.  doryphorpe.  the  only  American  specieB,  has  been  placed 
in  the  genus  Phorocera.  It  is  parasitic  upon  the  Colorado 


Lydella  dcryfhora.  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


potato-beetle,  and  is  probably  more  effectual  than  any 
other  insect  in  checking  this  pest  in  Missouri.  It  resem- 
bles the  common  house-fly,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
brilliant  silvery- white  face.  Riley , 1st  Hep.  ins.  Mo.,  p.  111. 

lydent,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  leden. 
Lydian  (lid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Lydia,  < Gr. 
At idea,  < A vfiog,  a Lydian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Lydia,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  on  the  JEgean  sea,  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants : as,  the  Lydian  empire  (including  under 
Croesus,  its  last  king,  famous  for  his  wealth,  a 
large  part  of  Asia  Minor);  Lydian  coins;  Ly- 
dian luxury. — Lydian  mode.  See  model. — Lydian 
stone,  the  name  given  by  ancient  authors  to  the  touch- 
stone. It  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Baccliyiides  (about 
470  B.  c.).  The  use  of  tile  Lydian  stone  for  testing  the 
quality  of  gold  is  minutely  described  by  Theoplirastus. 
and  is  also  noticed  at  some  length  by  Pliny. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Lydia. 
lye1t,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lie1. 
lye2t,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lie2. 
lye3  (ii),  n.  [Formerly  also  lie,  ley ; < ME.  ley, 
★<  AS.  ledh  = MD.  looghe,  D.  loog  = MLG.  LG. 
loge  = OHG.  louga,  lauga,  MHG.  louge,  G.  lavge, 
lye;  prob.  akin  to  Icel.  laug,  a warm  bath, 
hence  also  a hot  spring  (much  used  in  comp., 
e.  g.  laugar-dag  (=  Sw.  lordag  = Dan.  Idverdag, 
Saturday),  ‘bath-day,’  i.  e.  Saturday,  the  day 
appropriated  by  the  Scandinavians  to  that 
exercise;  laugar-aptan,  laugar-natt,  Saturday 
evening, Saturday  night, etc. ).]  Water  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes 
of  wood  by  the  process  of  leaching;  also,  some 
solution  of  an  alkali,  as  potash,  which  is  itself 
the  product  of  leached  lye  concreted  by  evap- 
oration. Crude  lye  is  used  in  making  some  coarse  kinds 
of  soap,  for  cleaning  certain  things,  as  inked  printing-types 
and  -rollers  (though  for  these  benzine  is  now  more  com- 
mon), and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  dilution  it  is 
used  in  a preparation  of  maize  called  hutted  com  (which 
see,  under  hull,  v.  t.)  and  also  lyed  com. 
iye4t,  n.  A variant  of  toy8. 
lyeBt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lee®, 
lyed  (lid),  a.  [<  lye3  + -ed2.]  Treated  or  pre- 
pared with  lye, 


lyed 

The  air  is  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  surface  of 
fruits  left  standing  after  having  been  either  lyed  orwashed. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  356. 

Lyencephala  (li-en-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  < Gr.  "hvuv,  loose,  4-  eyseifiaAo g,  brain : see 
encephalon.']  In  Owen’s  classification,  the  low- 
est of  four  subclasses  of  Mammalia,  including 
the  marsupials  and  monotremes,  or  Didelphia 
and  Ornithodelphia  ; the  implacental  mammals. 
The  name  indicates  the  loose  or  slight  connection  of  the 
right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  inconsequence 
of  the  small  size,  but  not  absence,  of  the  main  commissure 
or  corpus  callosum.  It  is  correlated  with  Lissencephala, 
Byrencephala,  and  Archencephala. 

lyencephalous  (11-en-sef'a-lus),  a.  [As  Lyen- 
cephala + -oms.]  Pertaining  to  the  Lyencephala, 
or  having  their  characters, 
lyerman,  ».  See  lyreman. 
lyest,  »t.  pi.  A Middle  English  variant  of  lees. 
See  lee5.  Chaucer. 

lyft,  lyflyt,  etc.  Middle  English  forms  of  life, 
lively,  etc. 

lyftt.  A Middle  English  form  of  lift1,  lift2, 

Lygaeidae  (li-je'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lygceus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  heteropterous  insects,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Lygceus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  land-bugs,  or  Geocores.  The  genera  are  many, 
mostly  tropical  or  subtropical,  and  the  family  is  usually 
divided  into  9 subfamilies.  These  bugs  are  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  with  a- jointed  tarsi  and  4-jointed  antennse. 

Lygseus  'li-je'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  2. vyaiog,  shad- 
owy, gloomy,  < 

2.1 iyrjf  twilight.] 

The  typical  ge- 
nus of  I/ygce- 
idee,  founded  by 
Fabricius  in 
1794.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a coni- 
cal head  with  pro- 
jecting eyes  in  con- 
tact with  the  pro* 
thorax ; between 
the  eyes  is  a pair  of 
ocelli.  Species  are 
numerous,  and  are 
widely  distributed 
in  temperate  and 
tropical  countries, 
especially  in  South 
America.  L.  fasci- 
atus  is  a common  one,  red,  banded  and  dotted  with  black. 
L.  equestris,  L.  saxatilis,  and  L.  familiaris  inhabit  Europe. 

Lygodiacese  (11-go-di-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Presl,  1845),  < Lygodium  + -aceee.']  A former 
family  of  ferns  based  upon  the  genus  Lygo- 
dium. Lygodium  is  now  placed  in  the  family 
Schizseacae. 

Lygodiese  (ll-go-di'e-o),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bron- 
gniart,  1S43),  < Lygodium  + -ese.~\  A tribe  of 
ferns,  typified  by  the  genus  Lygodium. 
Lygodium  (ll-go'di-um),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1801), 
< Gr.  Avy&dyg,  like  a willow  twig,  < 2,byocf  a wil- 
low twig,  withy,  4-  ehfog,  form.]  A widely  dif- 
fused genus  of  ferns  with  climbing  stipes.  The 
spore-cases  are  ovoid,  solitary  or  occasionally 
in  pairs,  in  the  axils  of  large  imbricated  scale- 
like indusia.  The  fully  developed  barren 
fronds  are  either  palmate  or  pinnate.  Of  the 
25  species  known,  only  one,  L.  palmatum,  the  climbing 
fern,  is  a native  of  the  United  States,  occurring  from  New 
Hampshire  south  to  Florida.  It  has  flexible,  twining  stipes, 
from  1 to  3 feet  long,  and  short  alternate  2-forked  branches 
or  petioles,  each  fork  bearing  a round-cordate  palmately 
4-  to  7-lobed  pinnule  Eighteen  fossil  species  have  been 
described,  ranging  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene. 
They  are  common  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  western 
America, 

Lygosoma  (ll-go-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hii-yog, 
a withy,  + cufia,  body.]  A genus  of  scincoid 
lizards. 

lyingGtli'ing),  n.  [Verbal n.  of  lie1,  ».]  Aplace 
where  one  lies. 

The  place  for  the  bodye  to  be  interred  wche  was  de- 
vised  over  againste  the  lyeing  of  Q — Kathoriue  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Quyre. 

1686  Register  book  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  (N.  and  Q., 

[7th  ser.,  IV.  121.) 

lying1  (li'ing),/).  a.  [Ppr.of  lie1,!’.]  Ifcing  pros- 
trate. See  lie1 — Lying  panel.  See  panel.—  Lying 
tot,  adjacent  to. 

Neither  bee  there  wanting  woods  heere  . . . and  parkes; 
for  many  there  are  lying  to  Noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s 
houses  replenished  with  game. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  459.  (Davies.) 


I.ygczus  fasciatus. 
(T wice  natural  size.) 
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lying-in  (ll'ing-in'),  n.  and  a.  [Verbal  n.  of 
lie  in:  see  lie1,  v.]  I.  n.  Confinement  in  child- 
bed. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  childbirth ; obstetrical : 
as,  a lying-in  hospital. 

lyingly  (U'ing-li),  adv.  In  a lying  manner; 
falsely ; by  telling  lies. 

lying-to  (li'ing-to'),  n.  See  to  lie  to,  under  lie1. 
lyket.  A Middle  English  form  of  like1,  like2, 
like2. 

lykwaket,  »■  See  likewake. 

Lyle  gun.  See  gun1. 

lylliet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lily. 

lym1t,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  limb1. 

lym2t,  n.  See  lime K 

lymailt,  »•  See  limail. 

lymbot,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  limbo. 

lyrne’-t,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lime1. 

lyme2t,  «■  See  lime 5. 

lyme-grass  (lim'gras),  n.  [<  lyme  (?  obs.  spel- 
ling of  lime 1 — no  obvious  application)  + grass.] 
A coarse  grass  of  the  genus  Etymus,  especially 
E.  arenarius,  having  the  inflorescence  in  simple 
spikes,  very  rarely  branched,  the  spikelets  two 
or  three  together,  and  the  glumes  two,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  spikelet,  with  or  without 
awns,  inclosing  from  i to  7 florets.  There  are 
about  40  species  having  an  extensive  geographical  range ; 
nearly  all  are  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Lymexylon  ( li-mek'si-lon) , n.  [NL. , < Gr.  a cut/, 
maltreatment,  ruin,  + fu/lov,  wood.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Lymexylonidce,  having  five  abdomi- 
nal segments  and  entire  elytra.  The  species  make 
cylindrical  borings  in  oak,  and  L.  navale  is  notorious  for 
the  injury  it  thus  causes  to  ship-timber.  Also  written  Ly- 
mexylum,  and  improperly  Limexylon. 

Lvmexylonidse  (ll-mek-si-lon'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
\ Lymexylon  + -idee.']  A small  but  important 
family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera , of  the  series 
Clavicornici.  It  is  characterized  by  serrate  11-jointed 
antenna}  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  defiexed  and  poste- 
riorly narrowed  head,  slender  legs  with  contiguous  coxie 
(except  in  Atractocerus \ prominent  ungrooved  hind  coxai, 
prominent  conical  front  cox  e without  trochanter,  and  the 
first  ventral  segment  not  elongated.  Also  Lymexylidce. 

lymitert,  lymitourt,  ».  Obsolete  forms  of  lim- 
iter. 

Lymnsea,  Lymnea, «.  See  IAmncea. 
lymnite,  n.  See  limnite.  1. 

Lymno-.  Forwordsbeginningthus, see Limno-. 
lymph  (limf),  n.  [=  F.  lymplie  - Pg.  lymplia  = 
* Sp.  It.  Unfa,  < L.  lymplia,  clear  water,  a fountain 
(NL.  lymph),  also  personified,  Lymplia,  a rural 
deity;  a poet,  word  (so  spelled  appar.  as  associ 
ated,  erroneously,  with  nympha,  < Gr.  mp<j>y,  a 
nymph,  esp.  a water-nymph,  poet,  also  water, 
OL.  lumphia,  a water-nymph),  OL.  Lumpha, 
orig.  *lumpa  (?)  = Osoan  dium  pa,  connected 
with  limpulus,  clear,  limpid:  see  limpid.]  1. 
Pure,  clear  water,  or  any  fluid  similarly  trans- 
parent. [Poetical.] 

A fountain  bubbled  up,  whose  lymph  serene 
Nothing  of  earthy  mixture  might  distain.  Trench. 
2.  In  physiol. , a fluid  in  animal  bodies,  contained 
in  certain  vessels  called  lymphatics.  Lymph  is, 
like  the  blood,  an  alkaline  fluid,  consisting  of  a plasma 
and  corpuscles,  and  coagulates  by  the  formation  of  fibrin. 
The  lymph  difi ers  from  t he  blood  in  its  corpuscles  being  of 
the  colorless  kind,  and  in  the  very  small  proportion  of  its 
solid  constituents,  which  amount  to  only  about  5 per  cent, 
of  its  weight.  Lymph  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  blood 
minus  its  red  corpuscles  and  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  less  dense  than  the  serum  of  blood,  which  con- 
tains about  8 per  cent,  of  solid  matter. — Humanized, 
lympi,  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a human  being:  op- 
posed to  bovine  lymph,  its  original  source.— Vaccine 
iympll,  the  matter  collected  in  a cowpox  vesicle.  When 
transferred  ei  her  from  the  cow  or  a person  having  the  dis- 
ease from  being  vaccinated,  it  produces  the  same  disease 
in  others,  and  gives  comparative  immunity  from  smallpox, 
lymphad  (lim'fad),  n.  [Prob.  a corruption  of 
Gael,  longfhada,  a galley,  < long,  a ship,  + fada, 
long.]  A galley  with  one  mast  and  usually  a 
yard  upon  it.  Representations  of  such  a galley,  with 
three  or  more  oars  fixed  in  place  for  rowing,  are  common 
in  Scotch  heraldry.  [Scotch.] 

“Our  loch  ne’er  saw  the  Cawmil  lymphads ,”  said  the 
bigger  Highlander.  . . . “ She  doesna  value  a Cawmil  mair 
as  a Cowan.” 


lymphatic 

-oma  (cf.  adenoma );  as  lymphad.enoma(  t-)  + 
-oms.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
lymphadenoma. 

Lymphadenomatous  glands  may  be  hard,  and  scrofulous 
ones  soft,  but  the  converse  is  usually  found. 

Lancet,  No.  8448,  p.  633. 

lymphseduct  (lim'fe-dukt),  n.  [<  NL.  lymplm, 
gen.  of  lympha,  lymph,  + L.  ductus, conveyance, 
pipe,  canal:  see  duct,  and  cf.  aqueduct.  ] A lym- 
phatic vessel  or  duet.  Also  lymplioduct. 

lymphaemia  (lim-fe'mi-a),  n.  ‘ [NL.,  < lympha, 
lymph,  + Gr.  a’ipa,  blood.]  In  pathol.,  lym- 
phatic leucsemia. 

lymphangeitis  (lim-fan-je-I'tis),  n.  Same  as 

lymphangitis. 

lympharigiectasis  (lim-fan-ji-ek' ta-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < lympha,  lymph,  + Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel, 
+ esraaig,  extension,  dilatation.]  Dilatation 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Also  lymphangiec- 
tasia. 

lymphangiectatic  (lim-fan"ji-ek-tat'ik),  a.  [< 
lympharigiectasis  (-at-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
lymphangiectasis. 

lymphangioitis  (lim-fan^ji-o-i'tis),  n.  Same  as 

lymphangitis. 

lymphangioma  (lim-fan-ji-o'ma),  n.;  pi.  lym- 
phangiomata (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < lympha,  lymph, 
+ Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + -oma.]  A tumor  com- 
posed of  lymphatic  vessels. 

lymphangitis  (lim-fan-jl'tls),  n.  [NL..  < lym- 
pha, lymph,  + Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

lymphatet  (lim'fat),  a.  [<  L.  lymphatus,  pp.  of 
lymphare,  drive  out  of  one’s  senses,  distract  with 
fear,  craze,  < lympha,  water:  see  lymph.  The 
connection  is  uncertain;  prob.  with  ref.  to  wa- 
ter-nymphs.] Frightened  into  madness;  rav- 
ing. 

lymphatedt  (lim'fa-ted),  a.  [<  lymphate  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  lymphate. 

lymphatic1  (lim-fat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  lym- 
„ phatique  = Sp.  linfdtico  = Pg. 

lymphatico  = It.  linfatico,  < 
NL.  lymphaticus,  pertaining  to 
lymph,  < lympha,  lymph:  see 
lymph.]  I.  a.  1.  Containing, 
conveying,  or  pertaining  in  any 
way  to  lymph  or 
chyle : as,  a lym- 
phatic vessel;  a 
lymphatic  gland. 

— 2.  Dull;  slug- 
gish ; slow  in 
thought  or  ac- 
tion, as  if  from 
an  excess  of 
lymph  in  the 
body  — Lymphat- 
ic cachexy,  Hodg- 
kin’s disease. — Lym- 
phatic cavity. 

Same  as  lymph-sinus. 

—Lymphatic  gan- 
glion. Same  aslym- 
phalic  gland..— Lym- 
phatic gland,  one 
of  the  glandular  bod- 
ies,  formed  mainly 
of  lymphoid  tissue, 
occurring  in  the 
course  of  the  lym- 
Lymphatics  of  phatic  ducts.  They 

have  no  proper  ducts 

conveying  away 


Lymphatics  of 
Leg.  G,  lymphatic 
glands ; L,  lym- 
phatic vessels. 


Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxix. 

lymphadenitis  (lim-fad-e-ni'tis),  a.  [NL.,  < 
lympha,  lymph,  + Gr.  adr/v,  a gland,  + -itis.]  In- 
flammation of  a lymphatic  gland, 
lymphadenoid  (lim-fad'e-noid),  a.  [<  NL.  lym- 
pha, lymph,  + Gr.  adrjv,  a gland,  + eldog,  form.] 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a lymphatic  gland: 

MSe-  pi.  lym- 

- - - — phadenomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < lympha,  lymph, 

+ Gr.  aSyv,  a gland,  + -oma.]  1.  A hyperplas- 
tic lymphatic  gland. — 2.  Hodgkin’s  disease; 
pseudo-leucemia. — 3 . Lymphosarcoma, 
lymphadenomatous  (lim-fad-e-nom'a-tus),  a. 
[<  NL.  lympha,  lymph,  + Gr.  adyv,  a 'gland,  + 


lying2  (ll'ing),p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  lie2,  t>.]  Menda- 
cious; false;  deceptive:  as,  a lying  rumor. 
What  was  it  ? A lying  trick  of  the  brain  ! 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  2. 
lying-down  ( li'ing-doim'),  n.  Same  as  lying-in. 


Front  of  Right  Arm. 
fT.  K,  g,  three  lym- 

ganglia,  IsThey  are  f^ethm,  and  their 
sometimes  called.  function  is  proba- 
bly hematopoietic. — 

Lymphatic  heart.  Same  as  lymph-heart. — Lymphat- 
ic temperament.  See  temperament.—  Lymphatic  ves- 
sel. See  II. 

II.  n.  A vessel  which  conveys  lymph.  The  lym- 
phatics  are  small  transparent  vessels  arising  in  the  various 
tissues,  provided  with  valves  like  the  veins,  and  running 
toward  the  heart.  They  are  occasionally  interrupted  by 
lymphatic  glands,  and  convey  the  leakage  from  the  blood- 
vascular  system  and 
the  waste  of  the  tis- 
sues back  into  the 
venous  system.  The 
place  of  d ischarge  for 
the  drainage  of  the 
rightside  of  the  head, 
right  ami.  and  adjacent  regions  of  the  trunk  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  right  subclavian  and  right  jugular  veins,  while 
the  lymph  from  all  the  rest  of  the  body  through  the  tho- 
racic duct  pours  into  the  blood  at  the  corresponding  place 
on  the  left  side.  That  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  which 
runs  from  the  intestine  takes  up  some  of  the  products  ot 
digestion,  and  the  vessels  are  here  called  lacteals. 

lymphatic2t,  and  n.  [<  L.  lymphaticus,  dis- 
tracted, frenzied,  < lymphatus , pp.  of  lymphare, 
distracted:  see  lymphate.’]  I.  a.  Making  or  be- 
ing distracted  or  frantic. 

Horace  either  is  or  feigns  himself  lymphatick,  and  shews 
what  an  effect  the  vision  of  the  Nymphs  and  Bacchus  had 
on  him.  Shaftesbury,  Enthusiasm,  $ 6. 


A Lymphatic  Vessel  laid  open,  showing 
valves,  magnified. 


lymphatic 

H.  n.  A mad  enthusiast ; a lunatic. 

All  nations  have  their  lymphaticks  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other. Shaftesbury,  Enthusiasm,  § t>. 

lymph-cell  (limf'sel),  n.  A leucocyte  occur- 
ring in  lymph;  a lymph-corpuscle, 
lymph-channel  (limf'chan^el),  n.  Any  con- 
duit for  lymph — Lvmph-channel  of  a lymphatic 
gland,  the  space  left  between  the  lymphoid  tissue  and 
the  capsule  and  trabeculae,  which  is  traversed  by  retiform 
connective  tissue,  and  in  which  the  lymph  circulates.  Also 
called  lymph-sinus. 

lymph-corpuscle  (limf 'kor^pus-l),  n.  One  of  the 
corpuscles  of  lymph ; a lymph-cell, 
lymph-heart  (limf'hart),  n.  A lymphatic  ves- 
sel which  is  rhythmically  contractile.  Such  ves- 
sels are  generally  enlarged  near  their  opening  into  veins, 
where  they  acquire  a muscular  investment  which  enables 
them  to  pulsate.  They  are  chiefly  developed  in  the  lower 
vertebrates.  Also  called  lymphatic  heart. 

lymphoduct  (lim'fo-dukt),  n.  [<  NL.  lympha , 
lymph,  + L.  ductus,  a conveyance:  see  lymphcd- 
duct.']  Same  as  lymphceduct. 
lymphography  (lim-fog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  lym- 
pha , lymph,  + Gr.  -ypcKpia,  < ypacfteiv.  write.]  A 
description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  ori- 
gin and  uses. 

lymphoid  (lim'foid),  a.  [<  lymph  + -oid.]  1. 
Having  the  character  or  nature  of  lymph;  re- 
sembling lymph ; lacteal. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lymph. — 3.  Of  the  nature  of  lymphoid  tis- 
sue.—Lymphoid  cell**,  rounded  cells  found  in  lymphoid 
tissue  and  resembling  white  blood-corpuscles,  except  that 
the  nucleus  is  larger  in  comparison  with  the  protoplasm. 
— Lymphoid  cords,  the  rounded  cords  of  lymphoid  tissue 
presenting  themselves  in  the  medullary  portions  of  lym- 
phatic glands.  — Lymphoid  nodules,  any  nodules  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  such  as  are  found,  for  example,  in  many  mu- 
cous membranes.— Lymphoid  tissue,  a tissue  formed  of 
branching  cells  united  into  a network,  the  interstices  of 
which  are  filled  with  lymphoid  cells.  Such  tissue  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  such  allied 
structures  as  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands  of  the  in- 
testine ; it  envelops  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  spleen,  and 
forms  the  Malpighian  corpuscles ; there  are  masses  of  it  in 
the  tonsils;  it  forms  the  thymus  in  the  infant;  it  occurs 
extensively  in  a diffuse  form  throughout  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  it  presents  itself  in 
serous  membranes,  on  the  broncnial  mucous  membrane, 
and  elsewhere. 

lymphoidal  (lim-foi'dal),  a.  [<  lymphoid  + 
-«£.]  Same  as  lymphoid. 
lymphoma  (lim-fo'ma),  n.;  pi.  lymphomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < lympha,  lymph,  + -oma.]  A 
hyperplastic  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue.  The  name 
has  been  applied  also  to  lymphosarcoma,  and,  as  general 
lymphoma,  to  Hodgkin's  disease. 

lymphomatous  (lim-fom'a-tus\  a.  [<  lympho- 
ma(t-)  + -oka-.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a lymphoma. 

lymphosarcoma  (lim//fo-sar-ko'ma),  n.;  pi. 
lymphosarcomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL  , < lympha, 
lymph,  + sarcoma,  q.  v.]  A sarcoma  which 
in  the  combination  of  retiform  cells  with  lym- 
phoid cells  presents  the  structure  of  a lym- 
phatic gland. 

lymphotomy  (lim-fot'o-mi),  n.  [<  lymph(atic) 
+ Gr.  ropi],  a cutting.]  Dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

lymph-sac  (limf'salc),  n.  Same  as  lymph-sinus. 
lymph-sinus  (limf'sFnus),  n.  A large  or  di- 
lated lymphatic  vessel.  Aiso  called  lymph- 
sac  and  lymphatic  cavity. 
lymph-space  (limf'spas ),  n.  Any  cavity  in  the 
tissues  containing  lymph, 
lymph-vessel  (limf' vessel),  n.  Any  lymphatic 
vessel. 

lymphy  (lim'fi),  a.  [<  lymph  .+  -y1.]  Contain- 
ing or  like  lymph. 

lymptwiggt  (limp'twig) , n.  A dialectal  corrup- 
tion of  lapwing.  C.  Swainson.  [Prov.  Eng. 
(Exmoor).] 

lynt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  line 1,  lin 2. 
lynaget,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lineage. 
lyncet  (lins),  n.  [<  OF.  lynce,  < L.  lynx,  lynx: 
see  lynx.']  A lynx. 

The  sharp-eyed  lynce. 

Greene,  Maiden’s  Dream  (Prudence).  (Dames.) 

lyncean  (lin-se'an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mr/neaig,  pertain- 
ing to  a lynx,  < JMiyf  ( \vys- ),  a lynx:  see  lynx.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lynx. — 2.  Lynx-eyed; 
sharp-sighted — Lyncean  Academy  (It.  Accademia 
del  Lincei , Academy  of  the  Lyncei,  Lyncei  being  the  plural 
of  L.  bynceus:  see  lynceous),  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  arts  and  sciences,  existing  in  Rome  from  1609  to 
about  1632.  It  has  since  been  revived,  and  is  now  called  the 
Beale  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 

lynceoust,  a.  [<  Gr.  1 vysuog,  sharp-sighted,  < 
(/Wyic-),  lynx:  see  lynx.]  Sharp-sighted; 

lynx-eyed. 

But  yet,  in  the  end,  their  secret  driftes  are  laide  open, 
and  linceus  eyes,  that  see  through  stone  walls,  have  made 
a passage  into  the  close  coverture  of  their  hypocrisie. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse  (1692).  (Halliwell.) 
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Lynceus  (lin-se'us),  n.  [NL.,  also  Linceus : see 
lynceous.]  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  con- 
stellation Lynx. 
lynch1,  n.  See  linehX. 

lynch2  (linch),  v.  t.  [<  lynch(-lme).]  To  punish 
hy  lyneh-law;  punish  summarily,  for  a crime 
or  public  offense  of  any  kind,  without  authority 
of  law ; specifically,  to  punish  with  death  in  this 
manner.  See  lyneh-law. 

The  prison  was  burst  open  by  the  mob,  and  George  was 
lynched,  as  he  deserved.  Emerson,  English  Traits,  ix. 

lynchet,  n.  See  Unchet. 

lyneh-law  (linch'la),  n.  [Earlier  Lynch  law 
(1839),  orig.  Lynch’s  law ; not  found  before 
1817 ; said,  without  contemporary  evidence, 
to  have  meant  orig.  the  kind  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  Charles  Lynch  (1736-96),  a Virginia 
planter,  who  early  in  the  Revolution,  with 
his  neighbors,  Robert  Adams  and  Thomas 
Calloway,  undertook  to  protect  society  and 
support  the  revolutionary  government  in  the 
region  where  he  lived,  on  the  Staunton  river, 
hy  punishing  with  stripes  or  banishment  such 
lawless  or  disaffected  persons  as  were  ac- 
cused. According  to  tradition,  Tories  brought 
before  this  informal  court  were  often  hung 
up  by  their  thumbs  until  they  cried,  “Lib- 
erty forever!”;  but  the  penalty  of  death  was 
never  inflicted.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  of- 
ten erroneously  ascribed  to  his  brother,  John 
Lynch,  the  founder  of  Lynchburg  in  Virginia, 
who  remained  a Quaker  all  his  life.  The  notion 
that  the  term  originated  in  the  action  of  a 
mayor  of  Galway  in  Ireland,  one  James  Fitz- 
stephen  Lynch,  who  is  said  to  have  executed 
the  law  upon  his  own  son  hy  hanging  him,  in 
1493,  is  erroneous.]  The  administration  of  sum- 
mary punishment,  especially  death,  for  a crime 
or  public  offense,  without  authority  of  law.  it 
implies  lawless  concert  or  action  among  a number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  to  supply  the  want  of  criminal 
justice  or  to  anticipate  its  delays,  or  to  inflict  a penalty  de- 
manded by  public  opinion,  though  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

Such  is  too  often  the  administration  of  law  on  the  fron- 
tier, Lynch's  law,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  is  apt  to  be  witness,  jury,  judge,  and  executioner, 
and  the  defendant  convicted  and  punished  on  mere  pre- 
sumption. 

Irving,  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  p.  35,  quoted  in  Bartlett’s 

[Americanisms. 

lyncine  (lin'sin),  a.  [<  L.  lynx  ( lync -),  lynx,  + 
-ine1.]  Resembling  a lynx;  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Lynx ; lyncean. 
lyndt,  lyndet.  See  lind. 
lyndent,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  linden. 
lynet,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  line1,  line2. 
Lyngbya  (ling'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh,  1824),  1 
named  after  Hans  Christian  Lyngbye  (1782- 
1837),  a Danish  botanist.]  A large  genus  of 
blue-green  algse,  typifying  Kuetzing’s  family 
Lyngbyese,  which  is  ordinarily  placed  in  the 
family  Oscillatoriaccse.  Some  of  the  species  inhabit 
fresh  running  water,  others  stagnant,  and  a few  salt 
water.  They  consist  of  delicate  threads  or  filaments, 
each  provided  with  a distinct  sheath,  which  are  simple 
and  destitute  of  heterocysts.  The  spores  are  unknown, 
and  pi’opagatio  i takes  place  by  means  of  honuogones 
which  slide  out  of  the  sheaths.  There  are  about  fifty 
fresh- water  species,  and  a dozen  brackish  or  Bait-water 
species.  Sometimes  written  Lynybia. 

Lyngbyese  (ling-bi'e-6),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kuet- 
zing,  1843),  < Lyngbya  + -cie.]  A former  family 

of  aigro.  Lyngbya  is  placed  by  Thuret  and  Farlow  in 
the  suborder  Nostochinese  (the  Nematogense  of  Cohn  in 
part) ; by  Wolle  and  Bennett  in  the  family  Oscillatoria- 
cege;  and  by  Cooke  in  the  family  Lyngbyese,  which  is 
made  of  equal  rank  with  the  Nostocese. 

lyngwortt  (ling'wert),  n.  Same  as  lungwort. 
lyntont,  «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  lintel. 
lyntquhitet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  lintwhite. 
lynx  (lingks),  n.  [Formerly  also  linx;  < ME. 
*lynx  = OF.  lines,  F.  lynx  = Sp.  lince  = Pg.  lince, 
lynce  = It.  lince,  < L.  lynx,  < Gr.  "kvyV  (ktiyic-),  a 
lynx,  = Lith.  luszis  = Sw.  lo,  a lynx,  = (with 
additional  formative  -s)  Dan.  los  = AS.  lox  = 
OS.  lohs  = D.  losch  = OHG.  MHG.  luhs,  G.  luchs, 
a lynx;  prob.  so  called  with  ref.  to  its  bright 
eyes,  < Gr.  V ' vk  in  TJi >xv°Gi  a lamp,  aevggelv, 
see,  etc.,  L.  -/  luc , in  lucere , shine,  lux , light, 
Tent.  lull , be  light : see  light L For  the  Teut. 

forms,  cf.  the  similar  forms  of  fox.]  1.  A 
wild  cat  with  a short  tail,  penciled  ears,  and 
28  teeth,  belonging  to  the  family  Felidce  and  ge- 
nus Lynx,  such  as  the  caracal,  the  loup-cervier, 
and  others.  There  are  a number  of  species,  inhabit- 
ing Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  They  are 
of  moderate  size  among  Felidce , but  considerably  larger 
than  any  house-cat,  with  a short  body,  a very  short  tail, 
large  and  long  limbs,  usually  bearded  cheeks  and  tufted 
ears,  and  spotted,  marbled,  or  clouded  coloration.  Some 
have  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  and  famed  for 
their  supposed  sharp-sightedness,  which  probably  is  no 


Lyperanthus 

greater  than  that  of  other  cats.  The  common  European 
lynx  is  L.  lynx;  L.  cervaria,  L.  pardina,  L.  isabellina,  etc., 
are  other  Old  World  species  or  varieties.  The  Persian 
lynx  is  the  caracal,  L.  caracal.  (See  cut  under  caracal.) 
The  common  wildcat  of  North  America  is  the  bay  lynx, 
L.  rufus,  which  runs  into  several  varieties.  The  Canada 


Lynx  (Lynx  canadensis). 


lynx,  L.  canadensis,  is  a larger,  much  more  robust  and 
shaggy  wildcat,  resembling  the  lynx  of  northern  Europe 
or  Siberia ; the  general  complexion  is  gray  or  hoary,  with 
clouded  or  obsolete  spottings. 

2.  (cap.]  A genus  of  Felidce  lacking  the  front 
upper  premolar  of  the  true  cats ; the  lynxes. 
The  dental  formula  is : 3 incisors,  1 canine,  2 premolars,  and 
1 molar  in  each  upper  and  lower  half-jaw— in  all,  2S  teeth, 
instead  of  30  as  in  Felis. 

3.  [cap,]  A small  northern  constellation  in- 
troduced by  Hevelius  in  1690,  the  name  being 
chosen  because  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a lynx 
is  required  to  distinguish  any  of  its  stars,  it  is 
placed  between  the  Great  Bear  and  Auriga,  north  of  the 
Twins.  Its  ten  brightest  stars  are  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 

lynx-eyed  (lingks'id),  a.  Having  acute  sight. 

lyomer  (H'o-mer),  n.  A fish  of  the  order  Lyo- 
meri. 

Lyomeri  (ll-om'e-rl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  lyome- 
rus:  see  lyomer  bus.]  An  order  of  ateleocepha- 
lous  fishes.  They  have  rudimentary  branchial  arches 
(none  of  which  are  modified  as  branchiostegal  or  pharyn- 
geal) situated  far  behind  the  skull,  deficient  especially  in 
nasal  and  vomerine  elements,  and  articulating  with  the 
first  vertebra  by  a basioccipital  condyle  alone;  only  two 
cephalic  arches,  both  freely  movable,  an  anterior  denti- 
gerous one,  and  a posterior  suspensorial  one,  the  latter 
consisting  of  hyomandibular  and  quadrate  bones;  no 
opercular  elements  or  maxillary  bones;  an  imperfect 
scapular  arch,  limited  to  a single  cartilaginous  plate,  re- 
mote from  the  skull;  and  separately  ossified  but  imper- 
fect vertebrae.  The  order  includes  a few  remarkable  deep- 
sea  forms  constituting  the  families  Eurypharyngidce  and 
Saccopharyngidce. 

lyomerous  (li-om'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  lyomerus,  < 
Gr.  Mieiv,  loose,  + yepog,  part.]  Loose-jointed; 
loosely  put  together ; specifically,  pertaining  to 
the  Lyomeri,  or  having  their  characters. 

lyon,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  lion Lyon  court, 

a court  in  Scotland  which  has  jurisdiction  in  questions  re- 
garding coat-armor  and  precedtmcy.  It  is  presided  over  by 
the  lyon  king-at-arms,  who  is  virtually  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters of  heraldry  in  Scotland.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  lion  on  the  royal  shield. — Lyon  dollar.  See  dollar. 

k—  Lyon  king-at-arms.  See  king-at  arms. 

Lyonetia  (h-o-net'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
P.  Lyonet  (1707-89),  a Dutch  naturalist.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Lyonetidce.  L.  clerckella  is  an 
example.  Hiibner,  1816. 

Lyonetidse  (li-o-net'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Stau- 
dinger,  1871),  < Lyonetia  + -idee.]  A family  of 
microlepidopterous  insects  of  the  tin  eine  series, 
having  erect  hair  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  no  ocelli  or  labial  palpi,  and  antennae  long 
and  thin  with  broadened  basal  joint.  They  fly  at 
evening,  and  rest  with  the  wings  roof-shaped,  the  body 
elevated  in  front,  and  the  antenna:  laid  back.  The  larvae 
have  16  feet,  and  are  either  leaf-miners  or  live  between 
leaves  spun  together.  The  family  contains  about  half  a 
dozen  genera,  of  which  Ccmiostoma  and  Buccutalrix  are 
the  most  prominent. 

lyonnaise  (le-o-naz'),  a.  [F.,  fem.  of  Lyonnais : 
see  Lyonnese.]  Lyonnese : specifically  applied 
in  cookery  to  a style  of  serving  potatoes,  etc., 
with  a sauce  of  butter,  parsley,  and  sometimes 
onions. 

Lyonnese  (li-o-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
Lyonnais;  < Lyon,  Lyons.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  city  of  Lyons  in  France,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Lyons. 

Lyons  blue.  See  blue. 

Lyopomata  (li-o-po'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/ uav.  loose,  + iraua,  lid,  cover.]  An  order  of 
Brachiopoda,  one  of  two  into  which  the  class  is 
usually  divided,  the  other  being  Arthropomata. 
Formerly  called  Inarticulata. 

lyopomatous  (ll-o-pom'a-tus),  a.  [As  Lyopo- 
mata + -ous.]  Hingeless,  as  the  valves  of 
a brachiopod;  ecardinal  or  inarticulate;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Lyopomata. 

Lyperanthus  (li-pe-ran'thus),  n.  [NLl  (R. 
Brown,  1810),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  somber 
appearance  of  the  flowers ; < Gr.  Amnjpdt;,  pain- 
ful, + avdog,  a flower.]  A Tasmanian  genus  of 
orchidaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Neottiese  and  the 
subtribe  Liuridea;  characterized  hy  the  poste- 


Lyperanthus 

rior  sepal  being  broad  and  concave  and  ‘ lie  lat- 
eral ones  narrow,  the  claw  of  the  lip  broad, 
and  the  blade  ovate  or  lanceolate,  recurved,  and 
papillose,  while  the  column  is  quite  long  and  is 
not  winged.  A single  species  is  recognized,  a 
• terrestrial  herb,  usually  with  a short  rhizome. 
The  stem  normally  bears  a number  of  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  few  and  medium-sized,  growing  in  a bracted 
raceme.  The  name  flower -of -sadness  is  given  to  the  spe- 
cies L.  nigricans,  which  is  common  in  cultivation. 

Lyperia(ll-pe'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bentham,  1835), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  dull  color  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  closed  and 
scentless  during  the  day  and  expanded  and 
fragrant  at  night ; < Gr.  'Av~r/p6c,  painful,  < Marti, 
pain.]  A genus  of  seropliulariaceous  plants 
of  the  tribe  Mamtlecee,  characterized  by  a five- 
parted  calyx,  a corolla-tube  which  is  usually 
slender  at  the  apex  and  gibbous  or  incurved  at 
the  base,  and  four  included  stamens.  They  are 
3hrubs  or  woody  herbs,  with  the  lower  leaves  opposite  and 
the  upper  alternate,  often  clustered  in  the  axils.  The 
flowers  are  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes ; when 
fresh,  they  are  usually  yellow  or  purple,  but  turn  black  in 
drying.  There  are  about  30  species,  indigenous  to  Africa 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  flowers  of  L.  atropurpurea , 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afford  a fine  orange  dye  and 
have  a medicinal  use.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of 
African  saffron. 

Lyra  (11  rii),  n.  [NL  . < L.  lyra,  \ Gr.  / a 
lyre,  also  a constellation  so  called:  see  lyre 1.] 

1.  An  ancient  northern 
constellation,  represent- 
ing the  lyre  of  Hermes 
or  of  Orpheus.  Also  call- 
ed the  Harp.  The  brightest 
star  of  this  constellation  is  Vega 
(a  Lyras . It  is  the  seventh  in 
order  of  brightness  in  the  hea- 
vens and  the  third  brightest  in 
the  northern  hemisphere, being 
half  a magnitude  brighter  than 
a standard  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. It  forms,  with  two  small 
stars  near  it,  an  equilateral 
triangle,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing configurations  of  the  sum- 
mer sky.  Vega,  Arc  turns,  and 
Polaris  form  a large  triangle, 
nearly  right-angled  at  Vega. 

2.  [ l . c.;  pi.  lyrce  (-re).] 
In  anat.,  a tract  of  the 
brain  beneath  the  corpus 

callosum,  on  the  under  surface  and  between 
the  divergent  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 
There  the  fibers  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  certain 
longitudinal  and  transverse  lines,  fancifully  likened  to 
the  strings  of  a lyre.  The  lyra  is  merely  the  appearance 
or  formation  of  a surface,  not  a distinct  part  of  the  fornix. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  psalterium  or  corpus  psalloides. 

3.  In  zool. : ( a ) A genus  of  fishes.  Willughby , 
1686.  ( b ) A genus  of  brachiopods.  Cumber- 
land, 1816. — 4.  [ l . c.]  See  lirafi. 
lyraid  (li'ra-id),  n.  [<  Lyra  + .-id2.]  Qne  of 
the  meteors  sometimes  observed  about  April 
20th : so  named  because  they  appear  to  radiate 
from  the  constellation  Lyra, 
lyrate  (ll'rat),  a.  [<  NL.  lyratus , < L.  lyra,  a 
lyre : see  lyre1.']  Resembling  a lyre ; having  the 
form  or  curves  of  a lyre ; lyre-shaped,  in  ornith., 
applied  to  the  tail  of  the  lyre-bird,  Menura  superba , and  of 
the  blackcock,  Tetrao  or  Lyrurus  tetrix; 
in  entom. , to  insects  or  parts  which  ap- 
proach the  form  of  a lyre  or  lyrate  leaf. 

— Lyrate  leaf,  a leaf  of  a plant  divided 
transversely  into  several  lobes,  which  in- 
crease in  size  toward  a large  terminal 
one. 

lyTated  (li'ra-ted),  a.  Same  as 
lyrate. 

iyrately  (li'rat-li),  adv.  In  tbe 
form  of  a lyre ; in  a lyrate  man- 
ner. &.  Bentham,  Notes  on  Com- 
posites. 

lyra- way  Gl'ra-wa),  n.  The  kind 
of  tablature  in  which  lute-music 
, was  customarily  written.  See  tab- 
lature. 

lyrawise  (ll'ra-wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner  cus- 
tomary for  lute-music : applied  to  certain  kinds 
*of  tablature. 

lyre1  (lir),  n.  [<  P.  lyre  = Sp.  It.  lira  = Pg. 
lyra,  < L.  lyra,  < Gr.  7.vpa,  a lyre,  lute,  also  lyric 
poetry  and  music, 
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The  Constellation  Lyra. 


Lyrate  Leaf 
Salvia  lyrata. 


lysigenetic 

ara.whichwasderivedfrom  Asia,  and,  like  it,  consisted  of  a Ivrp- tailed  Iltr'talrn  n . 

hollow  body,  sometimes  made  of  a tortoise-shell,  from  which  . •,  J,  . avi£.g  a lyrate  tail. 

t.wn  hrimphino1  hm-na  nmiootod  nnnmnd  tne  ty 7 €- tailed  nightjar^  Mydropsalts  for - 

cipata. 

lyre-turtle  (lir'teri'tl),  n.  The  leatherback  or 
trunk-turtle,  Dermochelys  coriaceus.  See  cut 
under  leatherback. 

lyric  (lir'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  lyrique  = Sp.  lirico 
= Pg.  hjrico  = It.  lirico,  < L.  lyricus,  < Gr.  \vput6c, 
lyric,  of  or  for  a lyre,  as  a noun  a lyric  poet 
(L.  neut.  lyricum , a lyric  poem),  < M>pa,  a lyre: 
see  lyre1.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  adapted  to 
the  lyre  or  harp ; fit  to  be  sung  to  an  accom- 
paniment; hence,  pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  song;  suggestive  of  music  or  song. 
.Eolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyriclc  odea. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  257. 
2.  Writing  for  or  as  if  for  the  lyre,  or  with  mu- 
sical effect;  composing  songs,  or  poems  of  a 
song-like  character:  as,  a lyric  poet Lyric  po- 

etry, among  the  ancients,  poetry  sung  to  the  lyre ; in  mod- 
ern  usage,  poetry  composed  for  musical  recitation,  or  dis- 
tinctively that  class  of  poetry  which  has  reference  to  and 
delineates  the  poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  opposed 
to  epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which  details  external  circum- 
stances and  eventB.  — Lyric  stage,  the  opera;  operatic 
representations  collectively. 

II.  n.  If.  A composer  of  lyric  poems. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Grecian  lyricks,  did  not  only  compose  the  words 
of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  musiok  himself. 

Addison. 

lu  2.  A lyric  composition  or  poem. — 3.  Averse 
/ 7«  \ a i . . ‘of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric  poetry. 

im!  f 6 naT  0f  STe  mst™'  lyrict  (lir'ik),  V.  t.  [<  lyric,  n.j  To  sin  g in  a 
ments  of  the  viol  class,  as  the  arm -lyre  or  lira  lyrical  way.  Davies . 

da  braccio,  and  the  knee-lyre  or  lira  da  gamba.  pflronn  t.  , , , . ...  . , . 

See  lira2-  (r\  A hind  nf  Parson  Punch  makes  a very  good  shift  still,  and  lyrics 

• V6/  i Kind  01  metallic  harmonica,  over  his  part  m an  anthem  very  handsomely, 
mounted  on  a lyre-shaped  frame,  occasionally  Tom  Broivn,  Works,  II.  249.  (Davies ) 

used  in  military  music,  (d)  A kind  of  rebec  lyrical  (lir'i-kal),  «.  [<  lyric  + - al .]  Same  as 


two  branching  horns  projected  upward,  carrying  a cross- 
piece or  yoke ; the  strings,  whose 
number  varied  from  three  to  ten 
or  more, but  was  most  characteris- 
tically seven,  were  stretched  be- 
tween the  yoke  and  the  body,  a 
bridge  being  provided  on  the  lat- 
ter for  their  attachment.  The 
instrument,  held  by  the  left  arm, 
sometimes  resting  on  the  knee, 
was  played  with  a plectrum  in 
the  right  hand,  and  also  by  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The 
tuning  of  the  strings  was  prob- 
ably various,  though  doubtless 
tetrachordal  from  very  early 
times.  The  strings  of  an  eight- 
stringed lyre  were  named  hypate, 
the  ‘highest’  string  (probably 
as  the  lyre  was  usually  held), 
which  was  the  longest  and  gave 
the  lowest  sound;  par  hypate,  the 
next  string  to  hypate  ; lichanos, 
the  forefinger-string ; mese,  the 
middle  string ; paramese,  the  next  string  to  mese ; trite,  the 
third  string  (from  the  bottom);  paranete,  the  next  string 
to  nete;  and  nete,  the  ‘last’  or  ‘lowest’  string,  which 
was  the  shortest  and  gave  the  highest  sound.  Prom 
these  terms  came  most  of  the  names  of  tones  in  the  vari- 
ous Greek  tonal  systems.  (See  tetrachord.)  The  lyre  was 
the  instrument  most  used  by  the  Greeks  for  accompanying 
singing  and  recitation ; hence  the  terms  lyric  and  lyrical. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  used  unaccompanied  by  the 
voice. 

To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Maeonian  lyre 

Awakes  the  numbers  fraught  with  living  fire. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  iii. 


Ancient  Greek  Lyre. — 
From  a cup  painted  by 
Duris.  (Berlin  Museum.) 


used  by  the  modern  Greeks.  See  rebec. — 2. 
[cop.]  A constellation.  See  Lyra,  1.— 3.  A 
verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric 
poetry. — 4.  The  Manx  shearwater,  Puffinus 
anglorum.  _ [Orkney  and  Shetland.]  — 5.  A 

grade  of  isinglass:  a trade-name iEoliaa  lyre 

See  jEoliant. — Greek  lyre.  See  def.  1 (a). 
lyre2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leer1. 
lyre3l,  n.  See  lire2.  n 
lyre-bat  (Hr'bat),  n.  A kind  of  bat , Megaderma 
lyra.  < 

lyre-bird  (lir'berd),  n.  An  Australian  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Menuridce  and  genus  Menura. 


requires  the  Saxon 
De  Quincey. 


lyric , 

Lyrical  emotion  of  every  kind  . 
element  of  our  language. 

lyrichord  (lir'i-kord),  n.  [<  L.  lyra,  a lyre,  + 
chorda,  a string:  see  chord,  cord1.]  An  upright 
form  of  harpsichord. 

lyricism  (lir'i-sizm),  n.  [<  lyric  + -ism.]  If. 
A lyrical  composition. 

They  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  fingers’  ends. 

Gray. 

2.  A lyrical  utterance  or  mode  of  expression. 
[Rare.] 


,Tfhw>?iaw£wo  sPec.ies-£-  wperba  and  M alberti.  in  both  lyricist  (lir'i-sist),  n.  [<  lyric  + -ist.]  A lyrie 
iSeS  , poet™ versea iklyri^/o^positioi  [Ra&] 

lyrie  (11  n),  n.  The  armed  bullhead  or  pogge, 
Agonus  cataphr actus. 

lyrifer  (lir'i-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  lyrifer:  see  lyrifer- 
ous.]  A vertebrate  of  the  superclass  Lyrifera. 
Lyrifera  (li-rif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent.  pi.  of 
lyrifer:  see  lyriferous.]  A superclass  of  skulled 
vertebrates  distinguished  by  the  development 
of  a scapular  arch  in  the  form  of  a lyrate  appa- 
ratus curved  forward.  It  includes  the  classes 
Pisces  proper  and  Selachii,  or  typical  teleosto- 
mous  fishes  and  selachians, 
lyriferous  (11-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  lyrifer,  < L. 
lyra,  a lyre,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Having  a 
lyrif orm  scapular  arch ; of  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Lyrifera. 
lyriform  (li'ri-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  lyra,  a lyre,  + 
forma,  form.]  Lyrate;  lyre-shaped. 

The  tail  is  . . . lyriform.  A.  Newton. 

lyrism  (llr'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^vpia/u 5f,  playing  on 
the  lyre,  < faiptfriv,  play  on  the  lyre : see  lyrist.] 
The  art  or  act  of  playing  the  lyre ; hence,  mu- 
sical performance  generally.  [Rare.] 

The  lyrism,  which  had  at  first  only  manifested  itself  by- 
David’s  sotto  voce  performance  of  “ My  love ’s  a rose  with- 
out a thorn,’’  had  gradually  assumed  a rather  deafening 
and  complex  character.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Cede,  lilL 

lyrist  (Hr'ist),  n.  [<  P.  lyriste,  < L.  lyristes,  < 
Gr.  IvpicsTjjQ,  a lyrist,  Avpi&tv,  play  on  the  lyre, 
</l vpa,  a lyre:  see  lyre1.]  A performer  on  the 
lyre;  a composer,  singer,  or  reciter  of  lyrics. 
From  her  wilds  Ieme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 

played  when  the  bird  is  courting,  after  the  manner  of  the  Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  30. 

peacock  and  the  turkey.  The  plumage  is  somber,  and  the  T-vrurnc  ni-rn'rnsl  « TNT,  < Gn  5 :,nn  „ i,.„„ 
bird  would  not  be  particularly  noticeable  were  it  not  for  , , l11  T,0-?11?-1’  ' '-ir.  Av pa,  a lyre, 

the  unique  structure  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  about  as  large  . ovPa,  a tail.]  A genus  ot  letraonidw, mcrud- 

ing  the  blackcock  or  black  grouse,  Lyrnnts  te- 
trix, in  the  male  of  which  the  tail  is  lyrate ; 
the  lyre-tailed  grouse.  Swainson,  1831. 
lysigenetic  (lis/,i-ie-net'ik),  a.  [<  lysigenous,  af- 
ter genetic.  ] Same  as  lysigenous. 


Lyre-bird  ( Menura  superba). 


Forms  of  Lyres. 


the  constellationLy- 
ra,.  a sea-fish.]  1. 

In  music:  (a)  A 
stringed  instrument 
of  Egyptian  origin, 

nation aHnstrumen t 1y?"eman  (lir'man),  ».;  pi.  lyre, men  (-men).  A 
of  ancient  Greece  it  eieafa  °r  llarv®st-fly ; a homopterous  insect  of 
belonged  essentially’  to  .tlle  faiQlly  Cicadidw,  such  as  Cicada  tibicen. 
the  harp  family.  It  re-  lyT6-  pheasant  (llr'fez//ant),  n.  The  lyre-bird, 
sembled  closely  the  cith-  lyretail  (lir'tal),  n.  Tfiie  lyre-bird. 


as  that  of  the  domestic  hen,  and  the  air  of  the  bird  is  gal- 
linaceous, though  it  is  a member  of  the  order  Passeres.  It 
lives  in  the  scrub,  is  shy  and  solitary,  has  its  lurking-places 
like  grouse,  nests  on  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  lay  but  one 
Also  called  lyretail  and  lyre-pheasant. 


In  the  outer  portion  of  this  fthe  tissue  of  the  squash- 
tendrill,  the  vascular  bundles  already  referred  to  arise, 
while  the  inner  portion  remains  as  a pith  region,  and  often 
shrinks  away  from  the  center,  developing  a lysigenetic  air 
cavity.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXI.  51. 


lysigenous 

lysigenous  (li-sij'e-nus),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  Ivan;, 
a setting  free,  + -yevfc,  bom,  produced:  see 
-gen  and  -genous.)  In  hot.,  produced  by  the  ab- 
sorption or  destruction  of  contiguous  cells : ap- 
plied to  certain  cavities  or  intercellular  spaces 
in  plants. 

Lysiloma  (lis-i-lo'mii),  n.  [NL.  (Bentham, 
1844),  prob.  so  namedin  allusion  to  the  inner 
portion  of  tho  pod,  which  breaks  away  from  tho 
thickened  margin;  < Gr.  Me iv  (sigmatic  stem 
Mai-),  loose,  + Xoaa,  a border.]  A genus  of 
leguminousplants  of  the  family  ilimosacese  and 
tho  tribe  Ingese,  characterized  1 y bipinnato 
leaves,  usually  a small  number  of  stamens,  and 
the  valves  of  the  flat,  straight  pod  breaking  away 
from  the  persistent  sutures.  They  are  trees  or 
scrubs  from  tropical  America  and  the  Antilles,  much  re- 
sembling the  acaeiaa  of  the  same  region,  with  small  leaf- 
lets and  numerous  small  flowers  growing  in  round  heads 
or  cylindrical  spikes.  There  are  about  10  species,  of  which 
the  most  important  economically  is  L.  Sabicu  of  Cuba,  fur- 
nishing an  extremely  hard  and  durable  timber  known  as 
sabicu-wood,  or  horse  flesh  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  ship- 
building and  for  various  structural  purposes;  also  as  a 
substitute  for  boxwood  in  maxing  shut . les.  L.  latisiliqua, 


suijsuui.be  iui  uuAwuua  in  matting  anut . ics,  id.  uttwtui/itu,  ^ j . - 

called  wild  tamarind,  extends  into  Florida,  and  its  wood  is  ★©ame  as  -Lysippan. 
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donmentof  the  dignified  repose  of  earlier  sculptures,  and  by 
the  portrayal  of  action  and  muscular  strain  and  power  and 
the  personal  element,  or  por- 
traiture, as  distinguished  from 
the  ideal.  vS ee pathos.)  Lysip- 
pus made  the  proportions  of  his 
statues  more  slender  than  those 
of  his  predecessors’  works,  the 
heads  being  notably  smaller. 

His  figure  called  the  Apoxyo- 
menos , or  athlete  using  the  stri- 
gil,  of  which  a good  copy  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  is 
identified  as  his  celebrated 
canon,  or  exemplar  of  the  per- 
fect human  figure,  and  is  to  be 
paralleled  with  the  widely  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  Dory- 
phorus,  the  canon  of  Polycle- 
tus.  The  followers  of  Lysippus 
exaggerated  the  faults  of  his 
tendency,  and  leaned  toward 
the  extraordinary  and  preten- 
tious. See  Hellenistic , and  com- 
pare doryphorus. 

Lysippian  (ii-sip'i-an), 
a.  Same  as  Lysippan. 

Lysippic  (li-sip'ik),  a. 


locally  useful  in  building  boats  and  ships. 

Lysimachia  (lis-i-ma'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lysi- 
machia, Gr.  Maiyaxiov,  a medicinal  herb ; la- 
ter Avaipaxioc  or  A vaiyaxeiog  flaravy,  regarded  as 
named  from  Kvai/iaxoc,  Lysimachus,  King  of 
Tnrace,  but  appar.  earlier  regarded  (as  the 
E.  translation  loosestrife,  and  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  the  plant  has  a soothing  effect  upon 
oxen  that  will  not  draw  in  the  same  yoke,  show) 
as  directly  (as  the  proper  name  indeed  is)  < 
Gr.  Mew  (sigmatic  stem  Mai-),  loose,  + paxn, 
strife.]  A large  genus  of  dicotyledonous  sym- 
petalous plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Primu- 
lacese,  the  primrose  family,  and  to  the  tribe 
Lysimachiese,  characterized  by  a capsule  which 
opens  longitudinally,  a 5-  or  6-parted  corolla 
which  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  stamens 
affixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  They  are  erect 
or  creeping  he  bs,  with  entile  leaves,  which  are  opposite, 
alternate,  or  whorled,  and  yellow,  white,  or  rose-colored 
flowers,  generally  solitary  in  the  axils  or  in  racemes. 
About  70  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  tropical 
and  southern  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America.  (See 
loosestrife.)  The  European  L.  nemorum  is  the  yellow 
pimpernel.  L.  Nummularia , the  moneywort,  also  called 
creeping -jenny,  herb-twopence , etc.,  is  a trailing  vine  with 
roundish  leaves  and  bright-yellow  flowers,  common  in 
Europe,  and  often  planted  in  baskets,  rockwork,  etc.,  in 
America;  L.  quadrifolia,  sometimes  called  crosswort,  is  a 
delicate  and  handsome  American  species.  T our ne fort, 
1700,  adopted  by  Linnaeus. 

Lysimachiese  (lis  i-ma-hl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1836),  < Lysimachia  + -cse.)  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Primulaccse,  the 
primrose  family,  of  which  Lysimachia  is  the 


The  Lysippan  Canon. — The 
Apoxyomenos.or  Athlete  using 
the  Strigil.  (Vatican  Museum.) 


lysis  (II' sis),  n.  [L.,  < 

Gr.  Mt Jig,  a loosening,  < 

Aveiv,  loose:  see  loose.) 

1.  In  med.,  the  gradual 
recession  of  a disease,  as 
distinguished  from  crisis,  in  which  the  change 
for  the  better  is  more  abrupt. — 2.  In  arch.,  a 
plinth  or  step  above  the  cornice  of  the  podium 
of  some  Roman  temples.  When  present  in  a 
columnar  edifice,  it  constitutes  the  stylobate 
proper. 


lyverey 

containing  about  15  beautiful  and  highly  col- 
ored tropical  species,  as  the  South  American 
L.  lanata,  the  woolly  lantern-fly,  so  called  be- 
cause it  secretes  long  strings  of  a waxy  sub- 
stance which  looks  like  wool, 
lytet,  a.  and  n.  See  hie1 
lytelt,  a.  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  little. 
lyterian  (11-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mrypio c,  loosing, 
delivering,  < \ vryp,  a deliverer,  < Mew,  loose : 
see  lysis.)  In  med.,  terminating  a disease  ; in- 
dicating the  solution  of  a disease.  • 
lytht,  n.  See  lithe. 

lythe't,  a.  and  v . An  obsolete  form  of  lithe1. 
lythe2  (Iith),  n,  [Also  laithe,  laits;  origin  ob- 
scure.] Thecoalfish.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

The  small  boat  was  cleverly  run  alongside  the  jetty,  . . . 
and  Miss  Sheila,  witu  a heavy  string  of  njthe  in  her  right 
hand,  stepped,  laughing  and  blushing,  onto  the  quay. 

W.  Hack,  Princess  of  Thule,  ii. 
lythert,  a.  See  litlier 1. 

Lythraceae  (lith-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1836),  < Lythrum  4-  -aceae.]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants,  the  loose- 
strife family,  belonging  to  the  order  Myrtales. 
It  is  characterized  by  valvate  calyx-lobes,  petals  usually 
wrinkled,  and  an  ovary  which  is  generally  free,  with  from 
two  to  an  indefinite  number  of  cells,  the  latter  with  nu- 
merous ovules.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with 
entire  leaves,  opposite  on  the  stem  or  rarely  alternate. 
The  family  embraces  2 tribes,  Lythrese  and  Nexseese,  about 
24  genera  and  450  species,  the  majority  < f which  are  natives 
of  the  tropics,  especially  in  America;  a few  are  found  in 
temperate  legions  or  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 
Important  genera  are  J’arsonsia,  Luyerstruemia,  and 
Lythrum. 

lythraceous  (lith-ra'shius),  a.  [NL.  lythrum 
+ -aceoMS.]  Pertaining  to  tho  family  Lyth- 
racese,  or  having  their  characters. 

of  tho  loose- 


lysimachust  (li-sim'a-kus),  n. 
chia.)  Loosestrife. 


[See  Lysima- 


Yellow  lysimachus , to  give  sweet  rest 

To  the  mint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 

All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 


Lythrese  (lith're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1846),  < Lythrum  + -cse.)  A tribe  of  dicoty- 
ledonous ehoripetalous  plants  of  the  family 
Lytliracese,  the  loosestrife  family,  consisting  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  < haracterized  by 
a herbaceous  or  coriaceous  calyx,  which  is 
usually  many-ribbed,  and  flowers  generally 
large  and  almost  always  with  wrinkled  petals. 
The  tribe  embraces  12  genera  and  over  358  species..  Most 
of  the  important  genera  of  the  family  belong  to  this  tribe. 

Lythrum  (lith'rum),  v.  [NL.  ^Linnceus,  1753), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  purple  color  of  most 
of  the  flowers;  < Gr.  MOpov,  ?.i6poc,  gore.]  A 
{puns  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Lytliracese  and  the  tribe  Lythrese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a straight  striate  calyx 
having  from  8 to  lO.tectlj,  with  minute  inter- 
mediate teeth ; from  4 to  8 petals ; and  a two- 
celled  capsule  with  longitudinal  placentae, 
both  ovary  and  capsule  be.ng  wholly  included 
in  the  tube  of  tho  calyx.  They  are  herbs  or  Fmall 
shrubs,  with  enti'e,  generally  opposite  leaves,  and  purple 
or  rose-colored,  rarely  white,  flowers,  either  solita;  y in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  few-flowered  cjmes.  The  genus 
includes  about  24  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  shares  with  Lysimachia  the  name  < f loosestrife,  and 
sometimes  with  Epilotiium  the  name  of  willow-herb.  .The 
best-known  species  is  L.  Salicaria,  the  purple  or  spiked 

lysshet,  5.  An  uncertain  word  occurring  in  the  1^i“-and' obsolete  form  of  little. 
following  passage.  If  the  form  lysshet h is  correct,  it  ie'ri”  n 


of  birds,  a superfamily  of  scutelliplantar  Pas- 
seres,  represented  by  the  family  of  tyrant  fly- 
catchers or  Tyrannidce:  a division  of  the  Exa- 
spidece,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
called  Syndactylas. 

Lysopteri  (li-sop'te-ri),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  Mew  (Mai-), 
loose,  + srTspov , wing.]  An  order  of  extinct 
ganoid  fishes,  containing  the  platysomids  and 
paleoniscids,  characterized  as  actinopterous 
fishes  with  tho  median  fin-ravs  not  joined  to  the 
interhemal  and  interneural  bones  and  not  co- 
inciding with  them  in  number,  and  with  no 
suboperculum.  Heterocerci  is  a synonym.  E. 
D.  Cope,  Amer.  Nat.,  XIV.  439. 

lysopterous  (li-sop'te-rus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Lysopteri,  or  having  their  characters. 

lyssa  (lis'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Maaa,  Attic  Mrra, 
raving, frenzy,  madness  (of  persons  and  dogs).] 


._  Canine  madness ; rabies;  hydrophobia. 

type,  characterized  by  the  lobes  of  the  regular  Lyssacina  (lis-a-si'na),  n.pl.  [NL.]  A sub- 
corolla  being  convolute  in  estivation,  the  sta-  order  of  hexactinellid  silicious  sponges  with 
mens  inserted  on  the  petals,  a superior  ovary,  isolated  or  irregularly  cemented  spicules:  con- 
and  semi-anatropous  ovules.  It  embraces  trasted  with  Dictyomna.  Also  Lyssakina. 

11  genera  and  about  92  species,  principally  lyssacine  (lis'a-sin),  a.  Having  isolated  spic- 
natives  of  temperate  and  subtropical  regions,  ules,  as  a sponge;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 

— to  the  Lyssacina.  Also  lyssalcine. 


is  probably  a variant  of  lussheth,  from  lush-,  in  a sense 
like  flout’;  otherwise  lyssheth  may  he  a scribal  error  for 
ly  heth,  ‘laugheth.’ 

She  lyssheth  ami  scometh  the  wepynges  of  hem  the  which 
she  hath  makyd  wepe  with  hir  fre  wille. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  1. 


lytta  (lit'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. /i rra,  M aaa,  frenzy, 
rage,  canine  madness;  also  the  ‘worm’  under 
a dog’s  tongue,  supposed  to  produce  madness : 
see  lyssa.)  1.  A long  vermiform  rod  of  car- 
tilage or  fibrous  tissue  in  the  middle  line  and 
undersurface  of  the  tongue  of  a carnivore;  the 
glossohyal  of  a carnivore;  the  so-called  “worm” 
of  a dog’s  tongue.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  apara- 
site,  and  is  often  extracted  by  dog-fanciers.  Compare  lyssa. 

2.  (cap.)  A Fabrician  genus  of  Coleoptera: 
same  as  Cantharis. 

Lysippus,  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  between  372  Lystra  (lis'tra),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1783),  < L.  lyvert,  »-.  An  obsolete  form  of  liver?. 
and  316  B.  c.,  or  to  the  school  of  art  founded  by  Lystra,  < Gr.  Awn-pa,  a city  in  Lycaonia.  ] A lyverett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  leveret. 
him.  The  works  of  this  school  are  characterized  by  aban-  genus  of  lantern-flies  of  the  family  Fidtjonda,  lyvereyt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  livery 2. 


lysimeter  (11-sim'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  Molq,  a dis- 
solving, + per pav,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  natural  percolation  of  rain  lyssophobia(lis-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  Maaa, 
through  a given  depth  of  soil.  canine  madness,  + ipifiaQ,  fear.  ] A nervous 

Lysippan  (li-sip'an),  a.  [<  L.  Lysippus,  < Gr.  state  produced  by  morbid  dread  of  having  con- 
Anffi7T7rof,  < Meiv  (Mai-),  loose,  + hvirog,  a horse.]  traeted  rabies. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greek  sculptor  lystt.  An  obsolete  form  of  list !,  list2,  etc. 


★ 

1.  The  thirteenth  letter 
and  tenth  consonant  in  the 
English  alphabet,  it  had  a 
corresponding  position  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  alphabets,  and 
in  their  source,  the  Phenician. 
The  conspectus  of  forms  in  these 
three  alphabets,  with  (he Egyptian 
characters  from  which  many  be- 
lieve the  M to  be  derived  (see  A), 
is  as  follows : 


Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphic.  Hieratic. 


3 ^ 


Pheni- 

cian. 


Early 
Greek  and  Latin. 


31  representsalabialnasal sound,  the  corresponding  nasal 
to  b and  p,  as  n to  d and  t,  and  ng  to  g and  h.  That  is  to 
say,  in  its  production  the  lips  are  pressed  together,  or 
form  a mute  closure,  as  in  p and  b,  and  the  vocal  chords 
are  set  in  sonant  vibration,  as  in  b;  but  the  passage  from 
the  pharynx  into  the  nose  is  open,  so  that  the  tone  rings 
in  the  nasal  as  well  as  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  this  gives 
the  peculiar  quality  which  we  term  nasal.  (See  nasal.) 
Since  the  nose  is  incapable  of  complete  closure  (except  by 
external  means,  as  the  fingers),  the  sound  thus  produced 
is  resonant  and  continual^e,  and  hence  m and  n are  ordi- 
narily reckoned  as  semivocal,  or  liquid,  or  the  like.  But 
m does  not  win,  like  n,  an  actual  vowel  value  in  English 
syllabication ; though  in  vulgar  pronunciation  words  like 
elm,  spasm,  etc.,  are  sometimes  resolved  into  el-um,  spaz- 
um,  etc.  The  sound  m,  especially  as  initial,  is  a very  sta- 
ble element  in  Indo-European  language-history:  compare 
meant, mind,  Latin  mens,  Greek  yevos,  Sanskrit  y man;  or 
mother,  oldest  traceable  form  mdtar  (compared  with  the 
altered  . father , brother,  oldest  pdtar,  bhrdtar).  M has  no 
varieties  of  pronunciation,  at!  is  silent  oidy  in  a few  for- 
eign words,  as  mnemonic;  it  is  doubled  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  consonants  in  general,  as  in  dimmer , 
dimming , dimmed,  etc.,  from  dim. 

2.  As  a numeral,  in  the  Roman  system,  M _de- 
notes  1,000.  With  a dash  or  stroke  over  it  (M), 
it  stands  for  a thousand  times  a thousand,  or 

l, 000,000. — 3.  As  a symbol:  (a)  In  the  mne- 
monic words  of  logic  (seo  mood2),  m indicates  a 
transposition  (metathesis)  of  the  premises  in 
the  reduction.  (6)  Formerly,  M was  a brand 
impressed  on  one  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy. — 4.  As 
an  abbreviation:  (a)  In  titles,  M.  stands  for 
Magister  or  Master,  as  in  A.  M.;  for  Medicines 
or  Medicine,  as  in  M.  D.;  or  for  Member,  as  in 
M.  C.,  member  of  Congress,  and  M.  P.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  (6)  In  mech.,  m.  stands  for 
mass,  (c)  In  dental  formulae,  in  zool.,  m.  stands 
for  molar,  and  dm.  for  deciduous  molar.  ( d ) In 
math.,  M or  g stands  for  modulus;  in  higher 
geom.,  m or  g for  the  degree  of  a curve,  (e)  In 
astron.  and  metro!.,  m.  stands  for  minute  (of 
time),  and  for  meter;  mm.  for  millimeter;  and  g 
for  microti  or  micromillimeter.  (/)  In  musical 
notation,  M.  stands  for  mano  (main),  mezzo, 
metronome,  and  in  organ-music  for  manual.  See 
M.D.,  M.  M.,  M.  S.  (g)  In  a ship’s  log-book, 

m.  is  an  abbreviation  of  mist. — 5.  Inprinting, 
the  square  or  quadrate  of  any  body  of  type : 
more  commonly  spelled  out,  em  (which  see).— 
To  have  an  M under  (or  by)  the  girdlet,  to  have  the 
courtesy  of  addressing  by  the  title  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.,  etc.; 
show  due  respect  by  using  the  titles  Mr.,  Mrs.,  etc.  [Col- 
loq.J 

Miss.  The  devil  take  you,  Neverout ! besides  all  small 
curses. 

Lady  A.  Marry,  come  up!  "What, plain  Neverout!  me- 
thinks  you  might  have  an  M under  your  girdle,  miss. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

maH,  «■  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  mo. 

ma2  (ma),  n.  [A  childish  name,  usually  mama: 
see  mama.]  A shorter  or  childish  form  of 
mama. 

ma3  (ma),  conj.  [It.  (=  F.  mats), but,  < L.  magis, 
more:  see  magister.']  In  music,  but:  used  es- 
pecially in  the  phrase  ma  non  troppo,  but  not 
too  much,  to  limit  various  indications  of  musi- 
cal tempo  and  style,  as  allegro  ma  non  troppo, 
quick,  but  not  too  much  so,  etc. 

ma4  (ma),  n.  [Polynesian.]  A sling  used  by 
Polynesian  islanders,  made  from  finely  braided 
fibers  of  eocoanut-husk  or  of  similar  material. 

M.  A.  See  A.  M.  ( a ), 


maa  (ma ),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  mewl.  [Shet- 
land.] 

maadt.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  make1. 
Chaucer. 

maalin  (ma'lin),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  merlin. 

^[Shetland.] 

ma’am  (mam),  n.  [Also  mam.,  vulgarly  marm, 
mum;  contr.  of  madam.]  A common  colloquial 
contraction  of  madam,  used  especially  in  an- 
swers, after  yes  and  no,  or  interrogatively,  when 
one  expects  or  has  not  distinctly  heard  a ques- 
tion. 

ma’am-school  (mam'skol),  n.  A school  kept 
by  a woman;  a dame-school.  [New  Eng.] 

I found  a girl  some  eighteen  years  old  keeping  a ma'am - 
school  for  about  twenty  scholars. 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  Recollections  of  a lifetime,  iv. 

maatt,  a.  A form  of  mate2.  Chaucer. 

mab  ( mab),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  mob1.]  A slat- 
tern. [Prov.  Eng.] 

mab  (mab),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  mabbed,  ppr.  mob- 
bing. [A  dial.  var.  of  mob1 ; cf.  mab,  ».]  To 
dress  negligently;  be  slatternly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Maba  (ma'bii),  n.  [NL.  (J.  R.  Forster,  1776), 
the  name  of  the  plant  in  Tonga-Tabu.]  A ge- 
nus of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Diospyracese,  or  ebony  family, 
characterized  by  dioecious  flowers’,  almost 
alwaysthree-parted,  from  three  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  and  throe  styles,  some- 
times united  below.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees, 
usually  of  very  hard  wood,  with  small  entire  leaves,  nnd 
flowers  either  solitary  or  in  cymes.  About  seventy 
species  are  known,  natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  ebony-wood  of  Cochin-China  and  Coromandel 
is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a tree  of  this  genus.  M. 
geminata  and  M.  laurina,  called  Queensland  ebony,  fur- 
nish, wi'h  other  species  of  the  region,  desirable  substi- 
tutes for  ebony.  M.  buxifolia  has  been  called  East  In - 
dian  satinwood.  The  genus  is  found  in  a fossil  state  in 
many  Tertiary  deposits,  the  fruiting  calyx  on  its  peduncle 
being  all  that  is  usually  preserved.  Eight  species  are 
thus  known.  They  have  been  described  under  the  name 
Macrcightia,  now  regarded  as  a section  of  Maba.  One  of 
these  fossil  species  occurs  in  Colorado. 

mabblet,  v.  t.  A variant  of  moblc2. 

mabby  (mab'i),  n.  [<  Carib  mabi:  see  main, 
in  the  supplement,  and  mobby.]  Same  as 
mobby,  1. 

Mac.  [<  Gael,  mac  = Ir.  mac  = W.  map,  mab, 
alsopp,  ab,  a son,  = Goth,  magus,  a son:  see 
Cf.  ap.]  An  element,  usually  a con- 


mayet 

joined  prefix,  in  many  Scotch  and  Irish  names 
of  Celtic  origin,  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Ap-, 
signifying  ‘son,’  and  being  thus  equivalent  to 
the  Irish  O’,  the  English  -son  or  -s,  and  the  Nor- 
man Fitz-.  The  prefix  is  either  written  in  full,  Mac-,  or 
abbreviated  to  Me-  or  Me -,  which  in  woiks  pointed  in  the 
British  Isles  almost  invariably  appears  as  M‘ — the  con- 
tracted form  being  followed  by  a capital  letter,  while  Mac- 
takes  a capital  after  it  but  rarely.  Thus  a name  may  be 
variously  spelled  as  Macdonald  (varely  MacDonald), Ml  Don- 
ald, or  McDonald;  so  Mackenzie,  M'Kenzie.  or  McKenzie, 
etc.  Tn  catalogues,  directories,  etc.,  names  with  this  prefix, 
whether  wri'  ten  Mac-,  M1-,  or  Me-,  are  commonly  entered  In 
the  alpliabet.cal  place  of  Mac-.  Sometimes  used  separate- 
ly for  persons  whose  names  begin  With  this  prefix. 

The  Fitzes  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak 
with  scorn  of  the  G’s  and  Macs,  and  the  G’s  and  Macs 
sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  aversion.  Macaulay. 

Macaberesque  (ma-ka-ber-esk'),  a.  [<  Macaber 
(seo  def.)  + - esque . Cf.  ML.  Machabseorum 
chorea , as  if  the  1 dance  of  the  Maccabees/  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  character  of  the  so- 
called  “ Dance  of  Death,"  a favorite  subject  in 
the  literature,  art,  and  pantomime  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages  and  early  Renaissance : 
apparently  based  on  a series  of  dialogues  of 
death  attributed  to  Macaber,  an  old  German 
poet  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  See  dance 
of  death,  under  dance . 

macaco1  (ma-ka'ko),  n.  [Also  macauco : F. 
(Buff on)  mococo.  Perhaps  the  same  as  ma- 
caco*. See  maid.']  1.  The  ring-tailed  lemur, 
the  species  of  Lemur  earliest  known,  described 
under  this  name  by  Buff  on ; the  L.  catta  of 
Linnaeus. — 2.  The  "technical  specific  name  of 
the  ruffed  lemur,  L.  macaco.  Hence  — 3.  Any 
3557 


lemur;  amaki. — 4.  The  so-called  yellow  lemur 
or  kinkajou,  Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus : a mis- 
nomer. See  cut  under  kinkajou. 
macaco2  (ma-ka'ko),  n.  [Formerly  macaquo , 
etc.;  Pg.  macaco:  said  to  be  of  African 
(Kongo)  origin.  Marcgrave.  Poss.  Tupi  ma - 
caca , carried  to  the  Kongo  by  the  Portuguese.] 
A macaque.  See  Macacus. 
macaco-worm  (ma-ka'ko-werm),  n.  [ macaco 3 
+ worm.]  The  larva  of  a dipterous  insect  of 
South  America,  JDermatobia  noxialis,  which 
infests  the  skin  of  animals,  including  man. 
Macacus  (ma-ka'kus),  n.  [NL.  (F.  Cuvier) 
( Macaca , Lac6p&de,  1801) : see  macaco'*.]  A 
genus  of  old  world  catarrhine  monkeys  of  the 
family  Cercopithecidce  or  Cynopithecidce;  the  ma- 
caques. The  genus  formerly  included  monkeys  between 
the  &o\ic&(Semnopithecince)  and  the  baboons  or  drills  (Cyno- 
cephalince).  It  was  next  restricted  to  species  inhabiting  the 
Last  Indies,  having  cheek-pouches,  ischial  callosities,  and 
a fifth  tubercle  on  the  back  molar,  such  as  the  wanderoo 
(M.  silenus),  the  bonnet-macaque  (M.  sin'eus),  the  rhesus 
monkey  ( M . rhesus),  the  common  toque  (M.  cynornolgus), 
etc.  It  is  now  restricted  to  species  resembling  the  last- 
named.  The  leading  genera  which  have  been  dissociated 
from  Macacus  are  Cercocebus,  lnuus,  Theropithecus,  Cyno - 
+ pithecus,  and  Cercopitnecus. 

macadam  (mak-ad'am),  n.  [Short  for  Macad- 
am pavement;  seo  macadamize.]  Macadamized 
pavement. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pavement  in  London,  from 
primitive  macadam  to  the  noiseless  asphalt  e. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  432. 

Macadamia  (mak-a-da'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (F.  von 
Muller,  1857),  named  after  John  Mac  Adam.]  A 

?enus  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  be- 
onging  to  the  family  Proteacese  and  the  tribe 
Grevilliese,  characterized  by  having  two  pend- 
ulous ovules,  seeds  with  unequal  and  fleshy 
cotyledons,  anthers  on  short  filaments  inserted 
a little  below  the  laminaa,  and  a ring-like 
four-lobed  or  four-parted  disk.  There  is  only  one 
species,  M.  ternifolia,  the  Queensland  nut-tree.  It  is  a 
small  tree  with  a dense  foliage  made  up  of  whorled  serrate 
leaves,  and  flowers  pedicellate  in  pairs,  in  terminal  or  ax- 
illary race  nes,  the  pedicels  not  connate.  The  trees  of 
this  species  produce  a firm,  fine-grained  wood,  and  an 
edible  nut  with  the  taste  of  hazel,  an  inch  or  mure  in 
diameter. 

macadamization(mak-ad//am-i-za,shoTi),  n.  [< 
macadamize  + -ation.]  The  process  of  laying 
carriage-roads  according  to  the  system  of  John 
Loudon  Macadam,  a Scottish  engineer  (1756- 
1836),  who  carried  it  out  very  extensively  in 
England.  In  the  common  process,  the  top  soil  of  the 
roadway  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  14  inches.  Coarse 
cracked  stone  is  then  laid  in  to  a depth  of  7 inches,  and 
the  interstices  and  surface-depressions  are  filled  with 
fine  cracked  stones.  Over  these  as  a bed  is  placed  a layer 
7 inches  deep  of  road-metal  or  broken  stone,  of  which  no 
piece  is  larger  than  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  rolled 
down  with  heavy  steam-  or  horse-rollers,  and  the  top  is 
finished  with  stone  crushed  to  dust  and  rolled  smooth. 
Also  spelled  macadamisation. 

macadamize  (mak-ad'am-Iz),  v.  £.;  pret.  and  pp. 
macadamized,  ppr.  macadamizing.  [<  Macadam, 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  + - ize . The  F.  maca- 
damiser  is  from  E.]  To  cover  (a  road  or  path) 
with  a layer  of  broken  road-metal.  See  mac - 
adamization . Also  spelled  macadamise. 
macadamizer  (mak-ad'am-I-zer),  n.  One  who 
lays  macadamized  roads.  Also  spelled  macad- 
amiser. 

Macaja  butter.  See  Cocos. 
macaque  (ma-kak'),  n.  [<  F.  macaque , < ma- 
caco, macaquo,  a native  name:  see  macaco *, 
Macacus.]  A monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus; 
one  of  the  several  kinds  of  monkeys  coming 
between  baboons  and  the  African  mangabeys. 
The  term  has  undergone  the  same  restriction  or  meaning 
as  Macacus;  and  most  of  the  macaques,  in  a former  sense 
of  the  word,  have  received  special  names.  The  Javan  ma- 
caque, M.  cynornolgus , with  beetling  brows  and  tail  about 
as  long  as  the  body,  is  afair  example  of  the  arboreal  forms. 
The  munga,  M.  sinicus  of  India,  is  known  as  the  bonnet- 
macaque,  from  the  top-knot  which  parts  in  the  middle.  The 
bunder,  or  rhesus  macaque,  M.  rhesus , is  a very  common 
Indian  species.  The  brnh,  or  pig-tailed  macaque,  M.  neme- 
8lrinu8,  is  a long-limbed  form  inhabiting  Tenasserim, 
with  the  tail  of  moderate  length.  In  the  Celebes  black 
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macaque,  M.  maurus , the  tail  is  a mere  stump.  Some  of 
these  monkeys  reach  the  snow-line  in  Tibet,  as  M.  thibe- 
tanus.  A remarkable  species,  the  wanderoo,  M.  siletius, 
with  a tufted  tail  and  the  face  set  in  an  enormous  frill  of 
Jong  gray  hair,  inhabits  Malabar.  Sometimes  spelled  ma- 
cake. 

Macaria  (ma-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /icucdpio;, 
pamp,  blessed,  happy.]  In  zool.,  a name  of  ya- 
rious  genera,  (a)  A genus  of  spiders.  Koch,  1795.  ( b ) 
The  typical  genus  of  Macariidce  or  Macariince,  erected  by 
Curtis  in  1826.  They  are  delicate,  slender-bodied  moths  of 
grayish  color,  whose  larvse  are  slender  with  heart  shaped 
head.  It  is  a large  and  wide-spread  genus,  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  Europe  and  America.  M.  liturata  is  the  tawny- 
barred  angle  of  English  collectors,  to  whom  M.  notata  is 
known  as  the  small  peacock-moth,  (c)  A genus  of  lady- 
birds or  coccinellids,  confined  to  South  America,  having 
the  third  and  fifth  joints  of  the  antennaa  very  small.  Also 
Micaria.  Dejean , 1884. 

Macarian  (ma-ka'ri-an),  a.  [<  Macarius  (see 
def.)  (<  Gr.  pasdpiog,  blessed)  + -an.]  1.  A fol- 
lower of  the  monastic  system  or  customs  of  the 
elder  Macarius  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  younger  Ma- 
carius of  Alexandria,  contemporary  monks  of 
the  fourth  century,  who  were  noted  for  their 
severe  asceticism. — 2.  A follower  of  the  Mo- 
nothelite  Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the 
seventh  century. 

Macariidie  (mak-a-ri'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  Maca- 
ria + - idw .]  A family  of  geometrid  moths,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Macaria.  Also  called  Maca- 
ridce.  They  are  also  classed  as  a subfamily, 
Macariince,  of  G-eometridce. 

macarism  (mak'a-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  pampiapdg, 
blessing, i pasap'^uv, bless.]  Abeatitude.  J.A. 
Alexander,  Commentary  on  Matthew,  p.  110. 

macarize  (mak'a-riz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  maca- 
rized,  ppr.  macdrizing.  [<  Gr.  panapifav,  bless, 
pronounce  happy,  < pa/tap,  blessed,  happy.]  To 
bless;  pronounce  happy;  wish  joy  to;  congratu- 
late. [Rare.] 

The  word  macarize  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men 
who  are  familiar  with  Aristotle,  to  supply  a word  wanting 
in  our  language.  “Felicitate"  and  “congratulate”  are 
(in  actual  usage)  confined  to  events.  ...  It  may  be  said 
that  men  are  admired  for  what  they  are,  commended  for 
what  they  do,  and  macarized  for  what  they  have. 

^ \V  lately,  On  Bacon’s  Essay  on  Praise  (ed.  1S8T). 

macaroni  (mak-a-ro'ni),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  maccaroni,  mackeroni,  maclieroni;  = F. 
macaroni  = Sp.  macarrones  = Pg.  macarrao,  < 
Olt.  maccaroni,  It.  maccheroni,  macaroni,  orig.  a 
mixture  of  flour,  cheese,  and  butter,  prob.  < mac- 
care,  bruise,  batter,  < L.  macerare,  macerate:  see 
macerate.  Cf.  macaroon,  from  the  same  source. 
In  ref.  to  the  secondary  uses  of  the  word  (cf.  It. 
maccarone,  now  maccherone,  a fool,  blockhead), 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  common  to  name  a 
droll  fellow,  regarded  as  typical  of  his  coun- 
try, after  some  favorite  article  of  food,  as  E. 
Jack-pudding,  G.  Sansumrst  (‘Jack  Sausage’), 
F.  Jean  Farine  (‘Jack  Flour’).]  I,  n.  1.  A 
kind  of  paste  or  dough  prepared,  originally 
and  chiefly  in  Italy,  from  the  glutinous  granu- 
lar flour  of  hard  varieties  of  wheat,  pressed 
into  long  tubes  or  pipes  through  the  perfo- 
rated bottom  of  a vessel  furnished  with  man- 
drels, and  afterward  dried  in  the  sun  or  by 
low  heat.  The  same  material,  called  Italian  paste,  ia 
also  made  into  a thread-like  product  called  vermicelli,  and 
into  sticks,  lozenges,  disks, ribbons,  etc.  Macaroni,  cooked 
in  various  ways,  constitutes  a leading  article  of  food  in 
Italy,  especially  in  Naples  and  Genoa,  and  it  is  much  used 
elsewhere.  Imitations  of  it  are  made  in  other  countries 
from  ordinary  flour,  which  is  much  less  suitable. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  anchovies, 
maccaroni,  bovoii,  fagioli,  and  caviare. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 
2.  A medley;  something  extravagant  or  calcu- 
lated to  please  an  idle  fancy. — 3+.  A London 
exquisite  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a fop:  a 


dandy ; a member  of  the  Macaroni  Club.  See 
II.,  1. 

Lady  Falkener’s  daughter  is  to  be  married  to  a young 
rich  Mr.  Crewe,  a macarone,  and  of  our  loo. 

Walpole,  To  Hertford,  May  27,  1764. 

You  are  a delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a macaroni;  you 
can't  ride.  Boswell,  Tour  to  Hebrides,  p.  84. 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies ; 

Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 
[Hence  arose  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  contemporaiy  dog- 
gerel of  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” — 

[He]  stuck  a feather  in  his  cap, 

And  called  it  macaroni— 

and  its  application  as  a name,  in  the  American  revolution, 
to  a body  of  Maryland  troops  remarkable  for  their  showy 
uniforms.] 

4.  A crested  penguin  or  rock-hopper : a sailors7 
name.  See  penguin,  and  cut  under  Eudyptes. 

II. t a.  1.  Consisting  of  gay  or  stylish  young 
men:  specifically  [cap.]  applied  to  a London 
club,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  composed  of  young  men  who 
had  traveled  and  sought  to  introduce  elegances 
of  dress  and  hearing  from  the  continent. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  Maccaroni  Club  (which  is  composed 
of  all  the  travelled  young  men  who  wear  long  curls  and 
spying-glasses)  they  played  again. 

Walpole,  To  Hertford,  Feb.  6,  1764. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  macaronis  or  fops ; ex- 
quisite. 

Ye  travell’d  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 

Of  French  friseurs  and  nosegays  justly  vain. 

Goldsmith,  Epilogue  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulkley  and  Miss 

[Catley. 

Daft  gowk  in  macaroni  dress, 

Are  ye  come  here  to  shaw  your  face  ? 

Fergusson,  On  seeing  a Butterfly  in  the  Street. 

m&caronian  (mak-a-ro'ni-an),  a.  and n.  [<  mac- 
aroni + -aw.]  Same  as  macaronic. 
macaronic  (mak-a-ron'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
macaronique  = Sp.  macarronico  = Pg.  rnacar- 
ronico  = It.  maccheronico ; as  macaroni  + -£c.] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  food  macaroni. 
— 2f.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a macaroni  or  fop; 
hence,  trifling;  vain;  affected. — 3.  In  lit., 
using,  or  characterized  by  the  use  of,  many 
strange,  distorted,  or  foreign  words  or  forms, 
with  little  regard  to  syntax,  yet  with  sufficient 
analogy  to  common  words  and  constructions  to 
be  or  seem  intelligible : as,  a macaronic  poet ; 
macaronic  verse.  Specifically,  macaronic  verse  or  po- 
etry is  a kind  of  burlesque  verse  in  which  words  of  another 
language  are  mingled  with  Latin  words,  or  are  made  to 
figure  with  Latin  terminations  and  in  Latin  constructions. 
The  term  was  brought  into  vogue  by  the  popular  satirical 
works  in  this  style  of  the  Mantuan  Teofllo  Folengo  (died 
1544).  It  is  probable  that  this  use  of  the  word  has  refer- 
ence to  the  varied  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  prep- 
aration of  a dish  of  macaroni. 

A macaronic  stage  seems  very  often  to  mark  the  decline 
of  an  old  literature  and  language,  in  countries  exposed  to 
powerful  foreign  influences. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  v. 

II.  n.  1.  A confused  heap  or  mixture  of  sev- 
eral things.  Cotgrare. — 2.  Macaronic  verse, 
macaronicalt  (mak-a-ron ' i -kal),  a,  [<  maca- 
ronic + - al .]  Same’as  macaronic.  Nashe. 
macaroon  (mak-a-ron'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
mackaroon,  mackroon,  makaron,  macaron;  < F. 
macaron,  macaroni,  also  a bun  or  cake,  = Sp. 
macarron,  macaroon,  < Olt.  maccaroni,  orig.  a 
mixture  of  flour,  cheese,  and  butter : see  maca- 
roni.]  1.  A small  sweet  cake,  made  of  sweet- 
almond  meal  instead  of  wheaten  flour,  and  white 
of  eggs. 

Let  anything  come  in  the  shape  of  fodder,  or  eating- 
stuff  e,  it  is  Wellcome,  whether  it  be  Sawsedge,  ...  or 
Chese-cake, ...  or  Mackroone,  Kickshaw,  or  'J  antablin! 

John  Taylor,  The  Great  Eater  of  Kent  (1610). 
2f.  A droll;  a buffoon. — 3f.  A finical  fellow; 
a fop ; an  exquisite.  Compare  macaroni , 3. 

Call’d  him  ...  a macaroon, 

And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

R.  B.,  Elegy  on  Donne  (Donne’s  Poems,  ed.  1650). 

Macartney  pheasant.  See  plieasan  t. 

Macary  bitter  (mak'a-ri  bitter),  n.  The  shrub 
Picramnia  Antidesma.  [West  Indies.] 
Macassar  oil.  See  oil. 

macasse  (ma-kas'),  k.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  a 
sugar-mill,  one  of  the  two  side  rollers  (the 
other  one  being  called  distinctively  the  side 
roller)  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
beneath  the  third  roller,  which  is  called  the 
king-roller. 

macaw  (ma-ka'),  n.  [Formerly  also  maccaw, 
macao,  machao;  < Braz.  macao,  machao  (De 
Laet,  1633),  appar.  connected  with  a Tupi 
form  macavudna  (Martius).]  A large  Ameri- 
can parrot  of  the  family  Psittacidse  and  sub- 
family Arinee,  having  a very  long  graduated 
tail  and  the  face  partly  hare  of  feathers.  The 
macaws  are  among  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 


parrot  tribe ; hut  they  are  less  docile 
than  most  parrots,  and  their  voice  is 
exceedingly  harsh.  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  inhabiting  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical America,  especially  the  former. 

macaw-bush,  (ma-ka' bush),  n.  A 
West  Indian  plant, Solarium  mammosum,a  some- 
what shrubby,  prickly  weed, 
macaw-palm  (ma-ktt'pam),  n.  Same  as  ma- 
caw-tree. 

maca  w-tree  (ma-ka'tre),  n.  A tropical  Ameri- 
can palm,  Acrocomia  aculeata.  Also  called 
gru-gru. 

Maccabean  (mak-a-be'an),  a.  [Also  Macca- 
bcean;  < LL.  Macctibceus,  <Gr.  Ma/traz/laiof,  Mac- 
cabteus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  princes 
called  Maccabees,  who  delivered  Judea  from 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  about  166 
B.  c.,  and  rendered  it  independent  for  about  a 
century. 

maccaroilit,  ».  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of 

macaroni. 

maccawt,  n . An  old  spelling  of  macaw. 
Macchiavellian,  a.  and  n.  See  Machiavellian. 
macco  (mak'o),  n.  [<  It.  macco,  massacre, 
slaughter  (also  bean  porridge).]  A gambling 
game. 

His  uncle  was  still  at  the  macco  table. 

T.  Uoolc,  Man  of  Many  Friends.  ( Davies .} 

maccoboy  (mak'o-boi),  n.  A corruption  of  rnac- 
couha,  in  common  use. 

maccouba,  macouba  (mak'o-ba),  n.  [So  named 
from  Macouba,  a place  in  Martinique  where  the 
tobacco  from  which  the  snuff  was  originally 
made  is  grown.]  A kind  of  fine  dark-brown 
snuff,  usually  rose- 
scented.  More  com- 
monly maccoboy. 

McCulloch  Act.  See 
act. 

macfeKmas),?!.  [<ME. 
mace,  mase,  mas,  < 

OF.  mace,  mache  (also 
macque,  maque,make), 

F.  masse  = Pr.  massa 
= Sp.  maza  = Pg.  ma- 
ga  = It.  mazza  (MB. 
reflex  massa),  a club, 
scepter,  < LL.  matia, 

L.  “mated,  found  only 
in  dim.  mateola,  a 
mallet  or  beetle.  Cf. 
mack !.]  1.  A wea- 

pon for  striking,  con- 
sisting of  a heavy 
head,  commonly  of 
metal,  with  a han- 
dle or  staff,  usually  of 
such  length  as  to  be 
conveniently  wielded 
with  one  hand;  by 
extension,  any  simi- 
lar weapon.  The  head  is  often  spiked,  and  sometimes 
consists  of  six,  eight,  or  more  radiating  blades,  grouped 
around  a central  spike,  all  of  steel. 

Arm’d  with  their  greaves,  and  maces,  and  broad  swords. 

Ileywood,  Four  Prentices. 

They  were  divided  info  large  parties,  and  meeting  to- 
gether combatted  with  clubs  or  maces,  beating  each  other 
soundly.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  202. 

2.  A scepter;  a staff  of  office  having  some- 
what the  form  of  the  weapon  of  war-defined 
above.  Maces  are  borne  before  or  by  officials  of  various 
ranks  in  many  countries,  as  a symbol  of  authority  or  badge 
of  office.  The  mace  on  the  table  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  or  House  of  Commons  represents  the  authority  of 
the  House. 

Proud  Tarquinius 

Rooted  from  Rome  the  sway  of  kingly  mace. 

Marius  and  Sylla,  1594,  cit.  St,  (P'arts.j 


a,  a',  mace  of  the  T3th  centuryi 
i>,  mace  of  the  type  known  as  * hofy- 
water  sprinkler’  or  ‘morning-star’; 
c,  mace  of  the  15th  century. 


mace 

With  these  [heads]  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces 
will  we  ride  through  the  streets. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI. , iv.  7.  144. 

3.  A light  stick  with  a flat  head  formerly  used 
in  playing  billiards  to  push  the  cue-ball  when 
out  of  reach  for  the  proper  stroke  with  the  cue : 
superseded  by  the  bridge,  or  rest  for  the  cue. — 

4.  A curriers’  mallet  with  a knobbed  face,  made 
by  the  insertion  of  pins  with  egg-shaped  heads, 
used  in  leather-dressing  to  soften  and  supple 
tanned  hides  and  enable  them  to  absorb  the 
oil,  etc. — 5f.  A bulrush  or  cattail. 

Mace,  or  cattes  tayle,  Marteau,  ou  plante  semblable  aux 
masses  de  bedeaux.  Baret,  Alvearie,  1573. 

Crowned  mace,  a ceremonial  mace  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  symbolizing  the  royal  power  as  delegated  in  part 
to  a mayor  or  other  officer  of  a corporation.— Great  mace 
the  largest  of  several  maces  in  the  possession  of  a corpora- 
tion or  community.  It  is  usually  surmounted  by  a crown, 
which  is  often  lacking  in  the  smaller  maces.  — Sergeant’s 
mace,  an  official  mace,  usually  small,  used  as  a badge  of 
office,  warrant  for  arrest,  etc.  Many  such  maces  remain 
from  the  middle  ages,  the  sixteenth  century,  etc.  They 
are  often  of  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  with  one  end  broad  and 
forming  a sort  of  crown,  although  not  usually  modeled 
like  a royal  crown.  See  croivned  mace. 
mace2  (mas),  n.  [<  ME.  mace , also  maces  (sing. ), 
< OF . (and  F.)  macis  = Sp.  mads  = Pg.  mads  = 
It.  mace  (ML.  macia ),  mace,  prob.  < L.  macir , < 
Gr.  panep,  an  East  Indian  spice.  Cf.  L.  maccis , 
macis  (Plautus),  supposed  to  mean  ‘ mace.’]  A 
spice  consisting  of  the  dried  arillode  (false  aril) 
or  covering  of  the  seed  of  the  nutmeg,  Myristica 
fra  grans,  which  is  a fleshy  net-like  envelop 
somewhat  resembling  the  husk  of  a filbert.  When 
fresh  it  is  of  a beautiful  crimson  hue.  It  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  cooking  or 
in  pickles.  Mace  is  similar  to  nutmeg  in  its  pharmaco- 
dynamic properties.  See  cut  under  arillode. 

And  wytethe  wel  that  the  Notemuge  bereth  the  Mcfces. 
For  nghte  as  the  Note  of  the  Haselle  hath  an  Husk  with- 
outen,  that  the  Note  is  closed  in  til  it  be  ripe,  and  after 
falleth  out,  righte  so  it  is  of  the  Notemuge  and  of  the 
Maces . Mandeville , Travels,  p.  187. 

Oil  of  mace.  Same  as  nutmeg-butter  or  oil  of  nutmegs.  See 
nutmeg. 

mace3  (mas),  n.  [Formerly  also  mess;  < Malay 
mas.']  1.  A small  gold  coin  of  Atchin  in  Su- 
matra, weighing  9 grains,  and  worth  about  26 
cents. 

Of  these  leash],  1500  make  a Mess,  which  is  their  other 
sort  of  Coin,  and  is  a small  thin  piece  of  Uold,  stampt  with 
Malayan  Letters  on  each  side. 

Bumpier , Voyages,  II.  i.  132. 
2.  The  tenth  part  of  a Chinese  tael  or  ounce : 
as  a money  of  account  it  is  equal  to  58  grains 
of  pure  silver.  See  tael,  liang , and  candareen. 
mace-ale  (mas'al),  n.  A drink  consisting  of  ale 
sweetened  and  spiced,  especially  with  mace. 
Naves. 

mace-bearer  (mas'bar’er),  n.  A person  who 
carries  a mace  of  office  before  a public  func- 
tionary whose  badge  of  office  it  is ; a rnacer. 
mace-cup  (mas'kup),  n.  A drinking-cup  form- 
ing the  large  ornamental  top  of  a ceremonial 
mace  when  the  crown,  if  there  is  one,  is  re- 
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places  on  account  of  a ceremony  then  per- 
formed. Halliwett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
macer  (ma/ser),  n.  [<  ME.  macere , < mace , a 
mace:  see  Mace1.]  Amace-bearer;  specifically, 
in  Scotland,  one  of  a class  of  officers  who  attend 
the  courts  of  session,  teinds,  justiciary,  and  ex- 
chequer, to  keep  order,  call  the  rolls,  serve  the 
judges,  make  arrests  when  required,  etc. 
macerate  (mas'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  macer- 
ated, ppr.  macerating.  [<  L.  maceratus,  pp.  of 
macer  are  (>  It.  macer  are  = Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  macerar 
= F.  macer er),  make  soft  or  tender,  soften  by 
steeping,  weaken,  harass;  prob.  akin  to  Russ. 
mochitt,  steep,  Gr.  gaoGuv,  knead.  Cf.  mass 2, 
macaroni,  macaroon,  ult.  from  the  same  root.] 


Machseropterus  (mak-e-rop'te-rus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  p&xaipa,  a sword,  saber,  +’  n repdv,  a wing.] 
A singular  genus  of  South  American  manikins, 
of  the  family  Pipridw.  It  is  characterized  by  an  ab- 
normal structure  and.  disposition  of  the  secondary  remi- 
ges,  the  shafts  of  which  are  thickened  and  ensiform  to 
a varying  degree.  M.  delict osa  is  an  example. 

Machairoctus  (ma-kl'ro-dus),  n.  See  Machce- 
rodus. 

machecolet,  v.  t.  [ME.  matcliecolen , magecollen, 

< OF.  machecoller,  machecouler,  macliieolate: 
see  macliicolate.']  To  machieolate. 

Wel  matchecold  al  aboute. 

Morte  d’ Arthur,  i.  199.  {Halliwett.) 

maeheronit,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  maca- 

1.  To  steep  or  soak  almost  to  solution;  soften  tun ,,1,5 • 

and  senarate  the  narts  of  hv  * fluid  knifej  cutlas,]  1.  Aheavykffife or  eutlasusld 


and  separate  the  parts  of  by  steeping  in  a fluid, 
usually  without  heat,  or  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cess : as,  to  macerate  a plant  for  the  extraction 
of  its  medicinal  properties;  food  is  macerated 
in  the  stomach. — 2.  To  make  lean;  cause  to 
grow  lean  or  to  waste  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and  other 
recurrent  headaches  macerate  the  parts  and  render  the 
looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

What  is  the  difference  in  happiness  of  him  who  is  macer- 
ated by  abstinence  and  hi3  who  is  surfeited  with  excess? 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

3f.  To  harass  or  mortify ; worry;  annoy. 

Now  the  place  [Paradise]  cannot  be  found  in  earth,  but 
is  become  a common  place  in  mens  braines,  to  macerate 
and  vexe  them  in  the  curious  search  hereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  18. 

They  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience  nor  macerated 
with  cares.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  110. 

maceration  (mas-e-ra/shon),  n.  [=  F.  macera- 
tion = Sp.  maceradon  = Pg.  macer aqdo  = It. 
macerazione,  < L.  macer atio{n-),  < macerare , 
steep,  macerate:  see  macerate.)  1.  The  act, 
process,  or  operation  of  softening  and  almost 
dissolving  by  steeping  in  a fluid.  See  macer - 
ate,  1. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  macerating  or 
m unglean  or  thin;  the  state  of  being  macer- 
ated; leanness. 

The  faith  itself  . . . retaineth  the  use  of  fastings,  ab- 
stinences, and  other  macerations  and  humiliations  of  the 
body,  as  things  real,  and  not  figurative. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  185. 

For  about  two  centuries  the  hideous  maceration  of  the 
body  was  regarded  as  the  highest  proof  of  excellence. 

Lecky , European  Morals,  III.  114. 

macerator  (mas'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  macerate  + 
-or.]  Any  suitable  vessel  in  which  substances 
are  macerated. 

mace-reed  (mas'red),  n.  Same  as  reed-mace. 
macest,  ti.  A Middle  English  form  (singular)  of 
mace 2. 

macfarlanite  (mak-far'lan-it),  n.  [Named  af- 
ter T.  Macfarlane.]  A silver  ore  found  in  the 
mines  of  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  it  contains 
chiefly  silver  and  arsenic,  with  some  cobalt,  nickel,  etc., 
but  it  is  not  a homogeneous  mineral. 

maegilpt,  n. 


mu  „ • ' , , .- , - . — 7 «<.  An  obsolete  form  of  maqilp. 

moved.  I he  cup  is  used  to  drink  irom,  some-  Macnaeri’um  (ma-ke'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon 
times  alter  removing  the  staff  of  the  mace.  1807),  < Gr.  gaxaipa,  a sword,  saber.]  1.  Inbot., 

Macedonian  (mas-e-do'm-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  - « r ‘ > 


Macedonius,  < Gr.  MaKecSomof,  of  Macedonia,  a 
Macedonian  (also  a man’s  name),  < MamSdiv,  a 
Macedonian,  Maitedovia,  Macedonia.]  I.  a.  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  Macedonia. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  ancient 
Macedonia,  north  of  Greece.  The  Macedonians, 
the  conquerors  of  Greece  and  of  many  other  countries  were 
not  Hellenes  or  genuine  Greeks,  although  they  used  the 
Greek  language. 

2.  A follower  of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied 
the  distinct  existence  and  Godhead  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  conceived  to  he  a creature  or 
merely  a divine  energy  diffused  through  the  uni- 
verse. Members  of  this  sect  were  also  known  as  Mara- 
thonians  and  Pneumatomachi.  The  Semi-Arians  were 
often  called  by  this  name,  and  the  name  of  Semi-Arians 
was  also  given  to  the  Macedonians  in  the  i 


among  Spanish  colonists  and  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  countries,  both  as  a tool  and  as  a weapon. 

He  . . . cut  his  way  through  a tangled  forest  by  the  use 

of  the  Cuban  machette.  Sci.  Arner.,  N.  S„  LVI.  891. 

2.  A fish  of  the  family  Congrogadidce,  the 
Congrogadus  (or  Machrerium ) subdueens. 

Formerly  also  matchet , matchette. 

Machetes  (ma-ke'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tiaxyrfis, 
a fighter,  < gaxeadai,  fight.]  A genus  of  Scolo- 
pacidw,  named  by  Cuvier  in  18 17 . M.  pugnax  is 
the  ruff,  which  in  the  breeding  season  has  the  face  papil- 
lose ami  the  neck  befrilled  with  an  enormous  ruffle  of 
feathers.  The  female  is  known  as  the  reeve.  An  older 
name  of  the  genus  is  Pavoncella  (Leach,  1816);  the  oldest 
is  PhUomachu8  (Moehring,  1752).  See  ruff. 

Machiavellian  (mak'i-a-vel'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  Machiavelian,  Maccliiavelian,  Macchiavel- 
lian;  < Machiavel,  Machiavelli  (seedef.),  + -ian.) 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Niccolo  Machiavelli 
(also  called  in  English  Machiavel)  (1469-1527), 
an  illustrious  Italian  patriot  and  writer,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  many  times  ambassador  of  the 
republic  of  Florence;  conforming  to  the  prin- 
ciples imputed  to  Machiavelli  (see  II.);  hence, 
destitute  of  political  morality ; cunning  in  po- 
litical management ; habitually  using  duplicity 
and  bad  faith ; astutely  crafty. 

II.  n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  ex- 
pounded by  Machiavelli  in  his  work  entitled 
■‘The  Prince,”  a treatise  on  government  in 
which  political  morality  is  disregarded  and  ty- 
rannical methods  of  rule  are  inculcated. 
Machiavellianism  (mak"i-a-vel'i-an-izm),  v. 
The  principles  or  system  of  statesmanship  of 
Machiavelli ; the  political  doctrines  attributed 
to  Machiavelli — namely,  the  pursuit  of  success 
at  any  price,  and  the  systematic  subordination 
of  right  to  expediency  (see  Machiavellian,  n.)  : 
the  theory  that  all  means  may  be  justifiably 
employed,  however  unlawful  and  treacherous 
in  themselves,  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  ruler  over  his 
subjects;  political  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
artifice. 

Machiavellic  (mak'T-a-verik),  a.  [<  Machiavel 
(It.  Machiavelli)  + -ic.]  Same  as  Machiavellian. 
Machiavellism  (mak'T-a-verizm),  n.  [Also 
Macliiavelism;  = F.  Machiavelisme;  as  Machiavel 
(It.  Machiavelli)  (see  Machiavellian)  + -ism.] 
Same  as  Machiavellianism. 


[Erroneously  Maehevalizc 


been  described,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  yield  a por- 
tion of  the  rosewood  of  commerce.  * M.  Schomburglrii, 
the  bush-tamarind  of  Guiana,  produces  the  beautiful 
streaked  itaka-  or  tiger-wood.  See  itaka-wood. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Hol- 
iday, 1831. — 3.  In  iclith.,  same  as  Congrogadus, 
to  which  the  name  was  changed  in  consequence 
of  its  preoccupation  iu  entomology.  Bichard- 
- . , e proper  sense.  son,  1843. 

Macedomanism  (mas-e-do'ni-an-izm),  n.  [<  machaerodont  (ma-ke'ro-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  ua- 
Maceaoman,  2,  + -ism.]  The  doctrines  pecu-  xalpa,  a sword,  saber,  + odoiig  (oSovt-)=z¥..  tooth.) 
liar  to  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  Saber-toothed ; having  teeth  of  the  pattern  of 
in  the  fourth  century;  the  denial  of  the  divin-  those  of  the  genus  Machcerodns. 
lty  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  second  ecumenical  Machasrodontinse  (ma-ke//ro-don-ti'ne),  n.  pi. 
council  (see  C onstantinopolitan)  was  summoned  [NL.,  < Machcerodus  (- odont -)  + -ince.]  A sub- 
mamly  to  combat  this  heresy.  See  Macedonian,  family  of  Felicia;,  including  fossil  forms  from 


a South  American  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Fabacese,  the  tribe 
Dalbergieee,  and  the  subtribe  Pterocarpese : 

probably  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  Machiavellizet, «.  *.  „ „ . 

It  is  characterized  by  versatile  anthers,  opening  longitudi-  (Minsheu) ; = F.  Machiavettger  (Cotgrave) ; as 
Vs  oal/i?  otltuse  beI?'7  ! ai»I :l  legume  with  one  seed  Machiavel  (It.  Machiavelli)  + -ize.)  To  practise 
at  the  base,  the  upper  part  tapering  into  a reticulated  wing  Machinvellinnism  Cntnrn.  i/>  J F 
which  is  termmatel  by  the  style.  They  are  erect  trees  or  Jvla(”1.ia^elbams™- 

shrubs,  or  sometimes  tall  climbe.-s,  with  unequally  pinnate  macniCOlate  (ma-chlk  O-lat),  V.  t.\  pret.  and 
leaves,  and  usually  small  white  or  purple  flowers  fascicled  pp.  macllicolated,  ppr.  machicolatinq . [<  ML. 
ill  the  axils  or  ill  terminal  panicles.  About  60  species  have  machicolatus,  pp.  Of  *machicolare,  machicollare, 


Macellcdon  (ma-sel'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ga- 
seXha,  a pickax,  + bSo'v c (bbovr-)  = E.  tooth.)  A 
genus  of  lacertilians  described  by  Owen  (1854) 


Miocene  and  later  formations,  having  the  upper 
canine  teeth  enormously  developed,  falcate  and 
trenchant,  and  the  lower  canines  correspond- 
ingly reduced;  the  saber-toothed  tigers. 


Irom  remains  found  m tbe  Purbeck beds,  of  Ju-  Machserodus  (ma-ke'ro-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
rassic  age,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  gdxaipa,  a sword,  saber,  + odovg  = E.  tooth.) 
torlns  of  true  Lacertilia.  Also  Macellodus.  The  typical  genus  of  Machcerodontince.  Also 
Mace  Monday  (mas  mun'da).  The  first  Mon-  Machairodus.  " 
day  after  St.  Anne’s  day:  so  called  in  some  toothed. 


Kaup,  1833.  See  cut  under  saber- 


< OF.  machecoller,  machecouler,  machicoller,  etc., 
furnish  with  a projecting  gallery,  < macheeolie, 
machicolie,  mascliecoulis,  a projecting  gallery: 
see  machicoulis.)  Toform  with  machicolations, 
machicolation  (ma-chik-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
*machicolatio{n-),  < *machicolare,  machicollare, 
machieolate:  see  machieolate.)  1.  In  medieval 
arch.,  an  opening  in  the  vault  of  a portal  or 
passage,  or  in  the  floor  of  a projecting  gallery, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  missiles,  or 
pouring  down  molten  lead,  hot  pitch,  etc.,  upon 
an  enemy  essaying  to  enter  or  mine,  in  the  gal- 
lery type  machicolations  are  formed  by  setting  out  the  par- 
apet or  breastwork,  B,  supported  on  corbels ; beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall,  G,  spaces  between  the  corbels  are  left  open, 
and  constitute  the  machicolations.  (See  cut  on  following 
page.)  Machicolations  of  permanent  construction  in  stone 
were  not  introduced  until  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century ; hut  in  the  hoarding  of  wood  with  which  waliB 
and  towers  were  crowned  in  time  of  need  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  their  use  was  constant. 

2.  The  act  of  hurling  missiles  or  of  pouring 
burning  liquids  upon  an  enemy  through  aper- 
tures such  as  those  described  above. — 3.  By 
extension,  a machicolated  parapet  or  gallery, 
or  a projection  supported  on  corbels,  in  imita- 


machicolation 


Machicolations. — Castle  of  Coucy,  France ; 13th  century. 


tion  of  medieval  maeliieolated  construction, 
without  openings. 

machicoulis  (ma-shi-ko'le),  n.  [<  F.  mdchicou- 
Us,  mdchecoulis,  OF.  maschecoulis  (in  ML.  ma- 
chicollamentum),  prob.  < masche,  F.  mdche,  mash 
(melted  matter)  (of.  machefer,  iron-dross,  slag), 
+ coulis,  a flowing:  see  mash 1 and  cullis1. ] 
Same  as  machicolation. 

machina  (mak'i-ua),  n.  [L. : see  machine.']  A 

machine:  used  only  as  a Latin  word Deus  ex 

machina.  See  machine,  5.— Machina  Electrica,  an  ob- 
solete constellation,  formed  by  Bode  in  1797  out  of  parts 
of  the  Whale,  Sculptor,  Fornax  and  Phoenix,  and  intended 
to  represent  an  electrical  machine. 

machinal  (mak'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  machinalis,  per- 
taining to  machines,  < machina,  a machine: 
see  machine.]  Pertaining  to  a machine  or  ma- 
chines. Bailey. 

machinate  (mak'i-nat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  machi- 
nated, ppr.  machinating.  [<  L.  machinatus,  pp. 
of  machinari  (>  OF.  F.  machiner,  > E.  machine: 
see  machine,  v.),  contrive,  plan,  devise,  plot, 
scheme,  < machina,  a machine,  contrivance,  de- 
vice, scheme : see  machine.]  I.  trans.  To  plan, 
contrive,  or  form,  as  a plot  or  scheme:  as,  to 
machinate  mischief. 


Such  was  the  perfidiousness  of  our  wicked  and  restless 
Countrymen  at  home,  who,  being  often  receiv’d  into  our 
Protection,  ceas’d  not  however  to  machinate  new  Disturb- 
ances. Milton,  Letters  of  State,  June,  1658. 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  plots  or  schemes. 

Though  that  enemy  shall  not  overthrow  it,  yet  because 
it  plots,  and  works,  and  machinates,  and  would  overthrow 
it,  this  is  a defect  in  that  peace.  Donne,  Sermons,  xii. 

machination  (mak-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  ma- 
chination, F.  machination  = Pr.  machination  = 
Sp.  maquinacion  = Pg.  niaquinagao  = It.  macchi- 
nazione,  < L.  machinatio(n-),  < machinari,  con- 
trive: see  machinate.]  1.  The  act  of  machinat- 
ing, or  of  contriving  a scheme  for  executing 
some  purpose,  particularly  a forbidden  or  an 
evil  purpose ; underhand  plotting  or  contri- 
vance.— 2.  That  which  is  planned  or  con- 
trived: a plot;  an  artful  design  formed  with 
deliberation ; especially,  a hostile  or  treacher- 
ous scheme. 

machinator  (mak'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  machina- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  maquinador  = It.  macchinatore, 
< L.  machinator,  a contriver,  inventor,  < ma- 
chinari, contrive:  see  machinate.]  One  who 
machinates;  one  who  schemes  with  evil  de- 
signs. 

He  hath  become  an  active  and  earnest  agitator,  a mur- 

^ murer  and  a machinator.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxv. 

machine  (ma-shen' ),  n.  [=  D.  machine  = G.  ma- 
schine=I)an.maskine=Sw.  masking  F.  machine 
— Sp.  maquina  = Pg.  maquina,  machina  = It. 
macchina  = Turk,  makina,  < L.  macluna , a ma- 
chine, engine,  contrivance,  device,  stratagem, 
trick,  < Gr.  in)xavV:  a machine,  engine,  contri- 
vam  e,  device ; cf . yyx° f , means.  Perhaps  akin 
to  AS.  macian,  'E.make:  see  make1,  Cf.  mechan- 
ic, etc.]  1 . An  engine ; an  instrument  of  force. 


With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  Iwooden  horse;  they 
load.  Dryden,  /Lucid,  ii.  25. 

2.  In  mech.,  in  general,  any  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  motion.  Thus,  a machine  may  be  de- 
signed to  change  rapid  motion  into  slow  motion,  as  a crow- 
bar; or  it  maybe  intended  to  convert  a reciprocating  recti- 
linear motion  into  a uniform  circular  motion,  etc.  The 
lever,  the  wedge,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  screw, 
and  the  inclined  plane  are  termed  the  simple  machines.  In 
practical  mechanics  the  word  has  a restricted  meaning : a 
single  device,  as  a hammer,  chisel,  crowbar,  or  saw.  or  a 
very  simple  combination  of  moving  parts,  as  tongs,  shears, 
pincers,  etc.,  for  manual  use,  although  comprised  in  the 
strict  technical  definition  of  machine,  is  always  called  a 
tool  (which  see);  a device  for  applying  or  converting  nat- 
ural molar  motion,  like  that  of  falling  water,  or  of  winds 
(as  a water-wheel  or  windmill),  or  for  converting  molec- 
ular motion  into  molar  motion  (as  a steam-engine,  gas- 
engine,  air-engine,  or  electric  engine),  is  more  generally, 
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machine-gun 


though  not  uniformly,  called  a motor.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  tool  and  machine  becomes  quite  indefinite 
with  increased  complication  of  parts.  Such  machines  as 
are  used  in  shaping  materials  in  the  construction  of  the 
parts  of  other  machines,  and  many  of  those  which  per- 
form work,  such  as  sawing,  boring,  planing,  riveting,  etc., 
formerly  done  only  by  hand  and  still  performed  manually 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  are  variously  called  machines , 
machine-tools,  engine-tools,  or  simply  tools,  although  their 
structure  may  involve  much  complexity ; the  terms  ma- 
chine-tool and  engine-tool  are  more  frequently  employed, 
the  latter  being  preferable  as  being  more  in  accord  with 
best  usage.  Machines  receive  general  or  special  names 
from  the  work  they  perform  or  are  designed  to  execute, 
either  with  reference  to  departments  of  the  ar's  or  of 
industry,  as  agricultural  machines , hydraulic  machines , 
wood-working  machines,  etc.,  or  to  their  specific  work,  as 
planing -machines,  sawing -machines,  mowing-machines,  etc. 


This  science  will  define  a machine  to  be,  not,  as  usual,  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may  change  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  a given  force,  but  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  we  may  change  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  a given  motion.  Ampbre,  tr.  by  Willis. 

3.  A vehicle  or  conveyance,  such  as  a coach, 
cab,  gig,  tricycle,  bicycle,  etc.  [Great  Brit- 
ain.] 

A pair  of  bootikins  will  set  out  to-morrow  morning  in 
the  machine  that  goes  from  the  Queen’s  Head  in  the  Gray's 
Inn  Lane.  Walpole , Letters,  IV.  12.  (Davies.) 

He  had  taken  a seat  in  the  Portsmouth  machine,  and  pro* 
posed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  lxii. 

4.  A fire-engine.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] — 5.  In  the 
ancient  theater,  one  of  a number  of  contri- 
vances in  use  for  indicating  a change  of  scene, 
as  a rotating  prism  with  different  conven- 
tional scenery  painted  on  its  three  sides,  or  a 
device  for  expressing  a descent  to  the  infernal 
regions,  as  the  “ Charonian  steps,”  for  repre- 
senting the  passage  of  a god  through  the  air 
across  the  stage  (whence  the  dictum  deus  ex 
machina,  applied  to  the  mock  supernatural  or 
providential),  etc.  Such  machines  were  very 
numerous  in  the  fully  developed  Greek  theater, 
and  were  copied  in  the  Roman. 

Juno  and  Iris  descend  in  different  Machines:  Juno  in  a 
Chariot  drawn  by  Peacocks ; Iris  on  a Rainbow. 

Congreve,  Semele,  ii.  1. 

6.  A literary  contrivance  for  the  working  out 
of  a plot ; a supernatural  agency,  or  artificial 
action,  introduced  into  a poem  or  tale;  ma- 
chinery. [Archaic.] 

His  [Milton ’si  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happiness ; . . . 
his  heavenly  machines  are  many,  and  his  human  persons 
are  but  two.  Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

7.  Any  organization  by  which  power  not  me- 
chanical is  applied  and  made  effective;  the 
whole  complex  system  by  which  any  organiza- 
tion or  institution  is  carried  on:  as,  the  vital 
machine ; the  machine  of  government. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  is 
to  him,  Hamlet.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 124. 

The  human  body,  like  all  living  bodies,  is  a machine  all 
the  operations  of  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  explained 
on  physical  principles.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  339. 


8.  A strict  organization  of  the  working  mem- 
bers of  a political  party,  which  enables  its  man- 
agers, through  the  distribution 
of  offices,  careful  local  supervi- 
sion, and  systematic  correspon- 
dence, to  maintain  control  of 
conventions  and  elections,  and 
to  secure  a predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  party  for  them- 
selves and  their  associates  for 
their  own  ends;  also,  the  body 
of  managers  of  such  an  organ- 
ization. [U.  S.]— Atwood’s  ma- 
chine, an  apparatus  for  illustrating 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  consist- 
ing of  a pulley-wheel  turning  with  very 
slight  friction  in  a vertical  plane  and 
carrying  a cord  with  equal  weights  sus- 
pended from  its  ends.  In  the  common 
experiment  there  is  an  excess  of  weight 
at  one  end  of  the  cord,  due  to  a plate 
which  rests  on  the  weight  and  is  caught 
when  the  latter  passes  through  a fixed 
ring ; the  weight  is  set  free  from  a state 
of  rest  at  a measured  position  above  this 
ring,  so  that  the  acceleration  takes  place 
through  a known  distance;  and  the  ve- 
locity per  second  after  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  weight  is  observed  to  be 
proportion  il  to  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  th  ough  which  the  accelera- 
tion takes  place.  The  machine  is  named 
from  its  inventor,  George  Atwood  (1746- 
1807),  an  English  mathematician. — 
Bulldog  machine,  a combined  sound- 
ing- ana  dredging-machine  invented 
during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Bulldog 
in  1860,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Leopold  M’Olintock.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  Sir  John  Ross’s  deep-sea  clam,  with  the  addition 
of  Brooke’s  principle  of  the  disengaging  weight.  The  chief 
credit  of  the  invention  is  given  to  Mr.  Steil,  assistant  engi- 
neer on  board  the  Bulldog.— Centrifugal  machine.  See 
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Atwood’s  Machine. 


centrifugal.— Duck  machine,  in  Cornwall,  a kind  of  ven- 
tilating-machine  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary 
blowing-engine,  furnished  with  a piston  and  valves,  and 
usually  worked  by  the  pump-rod.  Also  called  Hartz  blower. 
— Dynamo-electric  machine.  See  electric  machine,  un- 
der electric.—  Effect  of  a machine.  See  effect. — Electric, 
funicular,  geocyclic  machine.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Extemporizing-machine.  See  extemporize. — Holtz  ma- 
chine. See  electric  machine,  under  electric. — Hungarian, 
hydro-electric,  infernal,  etc.,  machine.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.— Logical  machine,  a machine  which,  being  fed 
with  premises,  produces  the  necessary  conclusions  from 
them.  The  earliest  instrument  of  this  kind  was  the  dem- 
onstrator of  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope;  the  most  per- 
fect is  that  of  Professor  Allan  Marquand,  which  gives  all 
inferences  turning  upon  the  logical  relations  of  classes. 
The  value  of  logical  machines  seems  to  lie  in  their  showing 
how  far  reasoning  is  a mechanical  process,  and  how  far  it 
calls  for  acts  of  observation.  Calculating-machines  are 
specialized  logical  machines.— Reduced  inertia  of  a 
machine,  according  to  Rankine,  the  weight  which,  con- 
centrated at  the  driving-point,  would  have  the  same  ener- 
gy as  the  machine  itself.— To  run  with  the  machine, 
to  accompany  a fire-engine  to  a fire,  either  as  a member  of 
the  fire  company  or  as  a hanger-on : a phrase  used. when 
the  members  of  fire-companies  (in  large  cities)  were  volun- 
teers, and  service  at  fires  was  gratuitous.  [U.  S.] 
machine  (ma-shen'),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  ma- 
chined, ppr.  machining.  [<  OF.  machiner , F. 
machiner  = Pr.  machinar  = Sp.  Pg.  maqainar  = 
It.  macchinare,  < L.  machinari,  ML.  also  machi- 
nar e,  contrive,  plan,  devise,  etc.,  < L.  machina , 
a machine,  contrivance:  see  machine , n.  Cf. 
machinate. ] I.  trans.  If.  To  contrive.  Pals- 
grave. ( Halliwell. ) — 2.  To  apply  machinery  to ; 
form  or  effect  by  the  aid  of  machinery ; espe- 
cially, to  tool  or  finish  by  means  of  a machine. 

This  side  then  serves  as  a basis  from  which  the  body 
may  be  machined  square  and  true. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  240. 

3.  To  furnish  with  the  machinery  of  a plot. 

It  is  not,  as  a story,  very  cunningly  machined. 

The  Academy,  June  1,  1889,  p.  374. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  Re  employed  upon  or  in 
machinery. — 2.  To  act  as  or  in  the  machinery 
of  a drama;  serve  as  the  machine  or  effective 
agency  in  a literary  plot. 

The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they  strew’d ; 

No  scenes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  i.  120. 

machine-holt  (ma-shen'bolt),  n.  A holt  with  a 
thread  and  a square  or  hexagonal  head.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

machine-boy  (ma-shen 'hoi),  n.  In  English 
printing-offices,  a hoy  who  serves  as  helper  to  a 
machine-man.  In  the  United  States  known  as 
feeder  or  press-boy. 

machineel  (mach-i-nel '),  n.  Same  as  manchineel. 
machine-gun  (ma-sken'gun),  n.  A gun  which, 
by  means  of  a variously  contrived  mechanism, 
delivers  a continuous  fire  of  projectiles.  Such 
a gun  may  have  a single  barrel,  or  a series  of  barrels  ar- 
ranged horizontally  or  about  a central  axis.  Machine- 
guns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  r those  firing  small- 
arm  ammunition  (also  called  mitrailleuses),  and  those  fir- 
ing shot  and  shell  (called  revolving  cannon).  The  rapidity 
of  fire  of  the  most  rapid  machine-guns  of  the  first  class  is 
about  1,000  shots  a minute.  (See  Gatling  gun,  under  guriL.) 


The  Maxim  gun  is  a single-barreled  machine-gun  invented 
by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  (b.  U.  S.  A.,  Ib40).  In  it  the  force  of  re- 
coil is  utilized  to  load  and  prepare  the  next  charge  for  fir- 
ing, and  a water-chamber  surrounding  the  machinery  keeps 
the  parts  cool.  It  is  a very  ingenious  and  efficient  invention. 
The  Lowell  battery-gun  has  four  barrels  capable  of  being 
rotated  by  a lever,  independently  of  the  lock-  and  breech- 
mechanism.  The  firing  is  confined  to  one  barrel  at  a time, 
until  this  becomes  heated  or  disabled,  when  it  may  be 
rotated  to  one  side  in  order  to  bring  another  barrel  into 
action.  One  lock  only  is  used.  The  Taylor  machine-gun 


Two-barreled  Gardner  Gun  on  T ripod. 


machine-gun 

has  five  parallel  barrels  arranged  horizontally.  The  Gard- 
ner machine-gun  has  two  to  five  barrels  arranged  horizon- 
tally. Its  mechanism  is  simple,  strong,  and  effective,  hut 
it  can  fire  only  about  350  shois  a minute.  The  Farwell 
machine  gun  consists  of  a group  of  ten  steel  barrels  of 
0.4  > inch  bore,  each  barrel  having  its  own  magazine,  con- 
taining ill  fUr!  mtlfPQ  Tlio  A TV PT'O Hah g a f IS..!  ovlimnl 


»o  cartridges. 

ing  the  emp  y shells,  and  reloading  are 
by  a singltuevol  .lion  of  a crank.  The  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon  is  the  type  of  the  second  class  of  machine-guns. 
It  combines  the  advantages  of  long-range  shell-firing  wi.h 
rapidicy  of  action.  It  has  five  barrels  arranged  around 
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forming  operations  formerly  accomplished  by 
means  of  hand-tools,  as  planing,  drilling,  saw- 
ing, etc.,  and  taking  its  special  name  from  the 
kind  of  work  performed,  as  planing-machine, 
drilling-machine,  etc.  Also  called  engine-tool. 


1 he  operations  of  fin  jg,  extract-  maching-twist  (ma-shen'twist),  n.  'A  three- 
cord  silk  thread  made  with  a twist  from  right 
to  left,  intended  especially  for  use  in  the  sew- 
ing-machine. 

1U1UJ  i/i  auuuti.  XU  HUB  uvu  uaircis  airaiigeu  urounu  ___ r, • _ _ , , _ . . . . TTT  , 

a central  a\is;  and  the  breech  is  fixed  and  contains  the  machine- W0Tk  (ma-shen  werk),  n.  1.  Work 
loading-,  firing-,  and  extraciing-mechanism.  The  rotation  A ~ 1 l*i“~  — it*  ■’  • 

is  intermitte.it,  and  the  loading,  firing,  and  extraction 
of  the  empty  shell  are  performed  while  the  barrels  are 
at  rest.  This  gun  fires  from  30  to  8J  rounds  of  explosive 
shells  in  a mi  iu  e,  thus  delivering  from  750  to  2,000  frag- 
ments of  shell  wi  h sufficient  force  to  destroy  life.  There 

JIVP  mom?  fiinno  a ( I ln’a  nmn  on  Vi  rlnp!»nn.l  f .. « n , 1 


The  N ordevfelt  machine-gun  was  designed  as  a defense 
against  torpedo  boats.  It  is  made  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  or 
12  barrels,  an  i it  can  fire  ei.her  volleys  or  single  barrels. 
In  case  a barrel  becomes  clogged  or  disabled,  the  supply 
of  cartridges  can  be  cut  off  from  it  and  the  firing  contin- 
ued with  the  other  barrels.  The  Colt  automatic  ma- 
chiw'-jun  is  a single-barreled  pun  in  which  the  pressure 
of  t.ie  p >wder  gases,  escaping  through  a small  vent,  actu- 
ates a lever  which  automatically  puts  in  operation  mech- 
anism that  withdraws  the  cartridge-case  and  reloads  the 
gun.  The  < artr'd  ;es  are  stripped  from  feed-belts. 

machine-head  (ma-shen'hed),  n.  A rack  and 
pinion  sometimes  used  in  stringed  musical  in- 
struments. like  the  double-bass  and  the  guitar, 
instead  of  the  usual  tuning-pegs. 

machine-made  (ma-shen  'mad),  a.  Made  by 
a machine  or  by  machinery. 

machine-man  (ma-shen'man),  n.  In  English 
printing-offices,  the  workman  who  manages  or 
controls  the  operations  of  a printing-machine. 

Tn  QiaI-aa  l „ ...  a.  


In  the  United  States  known  as  the  pressman, 

machine-minder  (ma-shen'mm  der),  n.  T1 


man  or  hoy  who  has  charge  of  a printing-ma- 
ehine_  while  it  is  in  operation.  [Eng.] 
machine-oven  (ma-shen'uv,/n),  n.  A bakers’ 
oven,  a fruit-evaporator,  or  an  oven  for  any 
other  use,  fitted  with  a traveling  apparatus, 
rotatory  table,  reel,  or  any  other  mechanical  de- 
vice for  aiding  the  process  of  baking,  or  for 
economizing  time  or  space, 
machiner  (ma-slie'ner),  n.  A coach-horse;  a 
horse  that  draws  a stage-coach.  (Eng.] 

Is  ii  not  known  that  steady  old  machiners,  broken  for 
years  lo  double  harness,  will  encourage  and  countenance 
their  *‘llippant”  progeny  in  kicking  over  the  traces? 

Lawrence,  Sword  and  Gown,  xi. 

machine-ruler  (ma-shen'ro  16r),  n.  1.  A ma- 
chine which  lines  or  rules  paper  according  to 
patterns.—  2.  A modification  of  this  machine 
for  subdividing  accurately  scales  and  the  like, 
machinery  ( ma-she'ne-ri ),n  ( < F.  macldnerie, 

machinery,  < ’machine,  machine:  see  machine, 


done  by  a machine^  ns  distinguished  from  that 
done  by  hand;  specifically,  in  English  printing- 
offices,  press-work  done  on  a machine,  in  dis- 
tinction from  press-work  done  on  a hand-press. 
— 2.  The  product  of  such  work ; articles  manu- 

lery. 

machiniste 
ma- 
machines 

ind  engines,  or  ono  versed  in  the  principles  of 
machines;  in  a general  sense,  ono  who  invents 
or  constructs  mechanical  devices  of  any  kind. 

Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto  disgraced 
the  imagery  of  the  poet?  or  is  i ; i.i  iiself  too  sublime  for 
scenical  contrivances  to  keep  pace  with? 

Stecvens,  General  Note  on  Macbeth. 
2.  Ono  who  tends  or  works  a machine.  [Rare.] 
— 3.  In  the  rating  of  the  United  States  navy,  an 
engine-room  artificer  or  attendant. — 4.  In  U.  S. 
politics,  an  adherent  of  the  machine,  or  a sup- 
porter of  its  methods.  The  Nation,  XXXVI. 
520.  — 5.  In  the  history  of  art,  one  of  those 
Italian  painters  of  about  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (a  period  of  artistic  decline)  who  worked 
mechanically  or  according  to  rigid  rules. 

He  (Franceschini]  is  reckoned  among  those  painters  of 
the  decline  of  art  lo  whom  the  general  name  of  machinist 
is  applied.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  «87. 

The  jnachinize  (ma-sho'niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ma- 


chinized,  ppr.  macliinizing.  [(.'machine  4 - -ize.] 
To  bring  into  form  or  order  like  that  of  a ma- 
chine, or  by  the  use  of  machinery;  elaborate 
or  systematize. 

The  Times  newspaper,  ...  by  its  immense  correspon- 
dence and  reporting,  seems  to  have  muchinized  t he  rest  of 
the  world  for  his  [ .he  traveler’s!  occasion. 

Emerson,  English  Traits,  iii. 

machinule  (mak'i-nul),  n.  [<  NL.  macliinula, 
dim.  of  L.  machirta,  a machine:  see  machine.'] 
A surveyors’  instrument  for  obtaining  a right 
angle. 

macno  (ma'ko),  n.  A fish.  Mugil  curema , of 
the  mullet  family.  [Florida.] 
machopolyp  (mak'o-pol-ip),  n.  [(Qr.gaxv, 
fight,  + noAinrnvg,  a polyp:  see  polyp.]  A de- 
fensive polypito ; a liydroid  zooid  ivhieh  bears 
cnidocells  or  stinging-organs,  as  distinguished 
from  an  ordinary  nutritive  or  reproductive 
zooid. 


m.j  1.  The  parts  of  a machine  considered  Hiacigno  (ma-che'nyo),  n.  [It.]  A division  of 
collectively;  any  combination  of  mechanical  tlle  Upper  Eocene  in  tho  southern  and  south- 
means  designed  to  work  together  so  as  to  effect  eastern  Alps.  It  is  a sandstone  containing  few 
a given  end:  as,  the  machinery  of  a watch,  or  of  fossils  other  than  fucoids:  the  equivalent  of 
a canal-lock. — 2.  Machines  collectively;  a Oxe flysch. 

congeries  or  assemblage  of  machines:  as,  the  ^acilencyt  (mas'i-len-si),  n.  [ =F.macilence  = 
machinery  of  a cotton-mill  is  often  moved  by  a . trnacilenza;  as  macilen(t)  + -cy.]  Thequal- 
single  wheel.  dv  or  condition  of  being  maeilent;  leanness. 

— . ...  j.Sandys,  Ovid,  Pref. 

In  an  insurance  pol  cy,  machinery  includes  tools  and  - •**  --  - 


implements  of  manufacture. 

Buchanan  v.  Exchange  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  61  N.  Y.,  26. 

All  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  in  fullest  opera- 
tion. W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  172. 

3.  Any  complex  system  of  means  and  appli- 
ances, not  mechanical,  designed  to  carry  on 
any  particular  work,  or  keep  anything  in  ac- 
tion, or  to  effect  a specific  purpose  or  end:  as, 
the  machinery  of  government. 

As  .lord  and  master  of  the  Church,  he  [Henry  VIII.l 
could  utilise  Church  machinery  to  obtain  the  divorce  and 
the  marriage  on  which  he  had  set  tiis  king’s  heart. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Ilist.,  p.  254. 

4.  Specifically,  the  agencies,  particularly  if 
supernatural,  by  which  the  plot  of  an  epic  or 

dramatic  poem,  or  other  imaginative  work,  is  mack2  (mnk),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
carried  on  and  conducted  to  the  catastrophe.  certain  bird.  See  black-mack. 

The  machinery,  Madam,  is  a term  invented  by  the  critics  One  Curtins,  . . when  he  supped  on  a time  with  Au- 
to signify  that  part  which  the  Deities,  Angels,  or  Hannons  gustus,  toke  vp  a leane  birde  of  the  kiiule  of  blaeke 
are  made  to  act  in  a i'oem.  mackes  out  of  the  dishe. 

Pope,  Letter  prefixed  to  It.  of  L.  br dull,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  274.  (Davies.) 

It  is  this  hind  of  Machinery  which  fills  the  Poems  both  Mack3t,  n.  A corruption  of  Mary  or  perhaps 
derfu^hufnot'fi^ossiMe^Xtfdi^on^s^ectldor.^o.'si^  ?E  US6d  al°n<5  0r  (commonly> 

Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery,  see  engage.  Virgin  Mary  °o7thf  iFass™86'  Ey  (Ule)  MaCk’  by  tho 

*in  <wMch^  machines  or*1  parts  >of " machines  ‘are 

made  and  repaired.  Histone  of  Albino  and  Bellama(WitS),p.  130.  (Mares.) 

machine-tool  (ma-shen 'tol),  n.  A machine  mackerel1  (mak'e-rel),  n.  [Formerly  also  mack- 
anven  by  water,  steam,  or  other  power,  for  per-  rel,  mackrell;  = D.  makreel  = G.  makrele  = Dan. 


macilentt  (mas'i-lent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  m a cl- 
ients), < L.  macilentus,  lean,  meager,  < mu  cere, 
he  lean:  see  emaciate,  meager.]  Lean;  thin; 
having  little  flesh. 

Lease  venerous  then  being  maeilent  or  lean. 

Topsell,  Beasts  (1607),  p.  231. 

macintosh,  n.  See  mackintosh. 
mask H (mak),  n.  [<  OF.  macque,  marque,  make, 
var.  of  mice,  a club : see  mace1.]  A card- 
game  of  some  kind. 

Att  ale  howse  too  sit,  at  mack  or  at  mall, 

Tables  or  dyce,  or  that  cardis  men  call, 

Or  what  oother  game  owte  of  season  dwe, 

Let  them  lie  punysehed  without  all  rescue. 

Sir  W.  Forrest,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes, 

[p.  429. 

A 


mackerel 

makrel  = S w.  makrill = W.  macrell  = Ir.  macreil, 
< OF . maker  el,  maquerel,  maquereav,  macquereau, 
macareau,  macreau,  F.  maquereau,  OF.  also  mack- 
erel, < ML.  macarellus,  a mackerel,  prob.  for  *ma- 
culellus,  lit.  ‘ spotted,’  so  called  from  the  dark 
spots  with  which  it  is  marked,  (h. macula,  a spot: 
see  macula,  macule,  made.  Cf.  W.  bntliyll,  a 
trout,  < brith,  speckled.  Cf.  mackerel 2.]  One  of 
several  different  fishes  of  tho  family  8 combridce, 
and  especially  any  fish  of  the  genus  Scomber. 
The  common  mackerel,  S.  scmnlmts,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  important  of  food-fishes,  inhabiting  the 


Mackerel  (Scomber  scombrus). 


North  Atlantic  on  both  sides.  It  attains  a length  of  18 
inches,  though  usual. y less ; it  is  lustrous  daik-blue  above, 
with  many  wavy  blackish  cross-streaks,  and  is  silvery  be- 
low, with  the  base  of  the  pectorals  dark.  The  Laster, 
tinker,  or  chub  mackerel  is  a closely  related  species,  S. 
pneumatophorus,  so  called  from  possessing  a small  air- 
bladder  which  is  lacking  in  S.  scombrus;  it  is  found-iu  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  big-eyed,  bull,  or  coly 
mackerel  is  S.  colias,  a variety  of  the  last,  locally  named 
Spanish  mackerel  in  England.  The  Spanish  mackerel  of  the 
l nited  States  is  a scombrid  of  a different  genus,  Scombero- 
morus  maculatus , of  both  coasts  of  North  America,  north 
to  Cape  Cod  and  California.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
food-fishes,  reaching  a considerable  size,  bluish  and  silvery 
above,  with  bright  reflections,  the  sides  with  many  rounded 
bronzed  spots,  the  spinous  doisal  fin  white  at  base,  dark 
above  and  anteriorly.  Other  mackerel  of  this  genus  are 
the  cero,  S.  regalis , and  the  sierra,  S.  caballa.  Frigate- 
mackerels  are  s<  ombrids  of  the  genus  Auxis,  as  A.  t, hazard 
or  A.  rochei,  of  less  value  as  food-fish.  The  horse-mack- 
erel propei  ly  so  called  is  the  tunny,  Orcynus  thynnus,  the 
largest  of  the  scombrids,  sometimes  attaining  a length  of 
over  10  feet  and  a weight  of  half  a ton,  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic ; but  this  name  is  extended  t o various  other 
fishes.  (See  horse-mackerel.)  Several  carangoid  fishes  are 
loosely  called  mackerel , as  the  yellow  mackerel,  Caranx 
chrysos.  (See  mackerel-scad.)  The  bluefish  01  skipper,  Po- 
matomus  saltatrix , is  sometimes  called  snappiny -mackerel. 

Mackerel , on  account  of  its  perishable  nature,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  on  Sunday,  as  Gay  notes : “ Ev’n  Sundays 
are  prophan’d  by  Mackrell  cries.” 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 189. 

Banded  mackerel,  a carangoid,  Seriola  zonata,  the  rud- 
der-fish. | Atlantic  coast,  u.  s. ) — Bay-mackerel,  the 
Spanish  mackerel.  [Chesapeake  Bay,  U.  S.]  — Black- 
spotted  Spanish  mackerel,  the  cero  or  kingfish.  Scom- 
beromorus  regalis.—  Eel-grass  mackerel,  mackerel  of 
inferior  quality  taken  inshore  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tr  wrence. 
— Fall  mackerel,  a variety  of  the  common  mackerel 
which  has  been  described  as  a distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  Scomber  grex.  In  Ibis  case  the  true  mackerel  is 
called  spring  mackerel,  S.  vernalis.  But  fall  mackeiel  are 
simply  linkers,  about  lo  inches  long,  of  wandering  or  ir- 
regular habits.— Green  mackerel,  a carangoid  fish,  Chlo- 
roscombrus  chrysurus.  [ Southern  coast,  l . S.  ] — Ma ckerel 
gale.  See  gale*.—  Mackerel-latch,  in  fishing-tackle,  a 
clamp  for  holdi  ”g  fast  the  inner  end  of  a line  — Mess 
mackerel,  scraped  mar kerel  with  the  heads  and  tails  cut 
off,  losing  in  weight  2(5  pounds  on  t he  barrel,  but  increasing 
in  value : a trade-name.  They  are  rssoi  ted  as  os.  1 , 2,  and 
3. — Mized  mackerel.  Same  as  thimble  eyed  mackerel. — 
Net-mackerel,  mackerel  of  t he  right  size  to  be  meshed.— 
Overgrown  mackerel,  mackerel  15  inches  or  more  in 
length.  [Fishermen’s  term.]— Racer  mackerel,  a slink 
mackerel.  — Round  mackerel,  any  variety  of  the  common 
mackerel,  as  distinguished  from  horse-mackerel,  Spanish 
mackerel,  etc.  [Fishermen’s  term.]—  Slink  mackerel,  a 
poor,  t hm  mackerel  taken  among  schools  of  fatones  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  [Nova  Scotia.  [ — Soused  mackerel, 
mackerel  either  fresh  or  canned  by  the  usual  process,  and 
pi  eserved  after  an  old  German  recipe  ( mploying  a pickle  of 
vinegar,  spices,  and  other  ingredients.— Spanish  irack- 
®rcl  (a)  See  def.  1.  (6)  The  bonito,  Sarda  chilensis. 
[California.]  — Spotted  mackerel,  the  Spanish  mackerel. 
— Spring  mackerel,  the  ordinary!  onimeicial  mackerelof 
good  size  and  quality,  sometimes  technically  named  Scom- 
ber vernalis:  distinguished  tvom  fall  mackerel.—  Thimble- 
eyed mackerel,  the  mized,  coly , or  chub  mackerel,  f T ocal, 
L.s.1— Tinker  mackerel,  (a)  '\  he  chub  mackerel,  (b) 

I he  common  mackerel  of  next  to  the  smallest  of  the  four 
commercial  sizes  (large,  seconds,  tinkers,  blinks),  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  respectively  four,  three,  two,  and  one 
years  of  growth.  (See  also  frigate-mackerel.) 

mackerel1  (mak'e-rel),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mackereled  or  maclcerelled , ppr.  macTcerelwg  or 
macTcerelling.  [<  mackerel i,  w.]  To  fish  for  or 
catch  mackerel ; go  on  a mackerel  voyage. 

At  Orleans,  some  few  men  who  go  mackereling  in  sum- 
mer stay  at  home  and  dig  clams  in  winter. 

Fisheries  of  IT.  S.,  V.  ii.  604. 

mackerel2f  (mak'e-rel),  n.  [<  ME.  maquerd , < 
OF.  maquerel.  F.  'maquereav,  a pander;  prob. 

< MD.  maeckelaer , D.  makelaar  = G.  makler  = 
Dan.  mangier  = Sw.  maldare , a broker,  agent, 
equiv.  to  D.  maker  = OHG.  makhare,  an  agent, 
broker,  = E.  maker  (see  maker).  Commonly  re- 
garded, without  good  reason,  as  a particular 
use  of  maquerel.  a mackerel  (fish),  there  being 
in  France  a popular  belief  that  the  mackerel 
follows  the  female  shad  (called  vierges  or  maids) 
and  brings  them  to  the  males.  On  the  other 
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hand,  some  take  the  name  of  the  fish  to  he  due 
to  mackerel  in  this  sense:  see  mackerel l.]  A 
pander  or  pimp. 

Nyghe  his  house  dwellyd  a maquerel  or  bawde. 

Caxton,  Cato  Magnus  (1483).  ( Halliwell .) 

mackerel-bait  (mak'e-rel-hat),  n.  Jellyfish, 
a favorite  prey  of  the  mackerel : so  called  by 
Gaspc  fishermen. 

mackerel-boat  (mak'e-rel-bot),  n.  A strong 
clincher-built  craft,  having  a large  foresail, 
spritsail,  and  jigger,  used  in  fishing  for  mack- 
erel. 

mackerel-bob  (mak'e-rel-bob),  u.  A kind  of 
bob  used  in  catching  mackerel  when  they  are 
close  to  the  vessel  and  in  large  schools, 
mackerel-cock  (mak'e-*el-kok),  n.  The  Manx 
shearwater,  Puffinus  dnglorum : so  called  from 
its  connection  with  the  mackerel-fisheries. 
[Lambay  Island.] 

mackereler,  mackereller  (mak'e-rel-er),  n. 
One  who  fishes  for  mackerel,  or  a boat  engaged 
in  fishing  for  mackerel, 
mackerel-gaff  (mak'e-rel-gaf),  n.  See  gaff1. 
mackerel-guide  (mait ' e - rel  - gid) , n.  A local 
English  name  of  the  garfish,  Belone  belone, 
from  the  fact  that  it  comes  toward  the  shore  a 
little  before  the  appearanco  of  mackerel.  Day. 
mackerel-gull  (mak'e-rel-gul),  n.  A common 
name  in  the  United  States  of  terns  or  sea-swal- 
lows, from  the  forked  tail.  Such  species  as 
Sterna  hirundo,  S.forsteri,  S.  macrura,  etc.,  are 
known  by  this  name, 
mackereller,  n.  See  mackereler. 
mackerel-midge  (mak'e-rel-mij),  n.  Theyoung 
of  the  rocklings,  gadoid  fishes  of  the  genus 
Gaidropsarus  or  of  Enchelyopus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mackerel-mint  (mak'e-rel-mint),  n.  Spear- 
mint, Mentha  spicatn.  " 

mackerel-pike  (mak'e-rel-pik),  n.  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Scomberesocidce : generally  called 
saury. 

mackerel-plow  (mak'e-rel-plou),  n.  A knife 
used  for  creasing  the  sides  of  lean  mackerel  to 
make  them  resemble  fish  of  the  first  quality. 
Also  called  fatting-kmfe. 
mackerel-scad  (mak'e-rel-skad),  n.  A caran- 
goid  fish  of  the  genus  Decapterus,  as  D.  macarel- 
lusy  of  a silvery  color,  plumbeous  below,  with  a 
black  spot  on  the  opercle  and  nearly  straight 
lateral  line,  inhabiting  warm  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  northward  to  New  England, 
mackerel-scales  (mak'e-rel-skalz),  n.  pi.  A 
form  of  cirro-cumulus  cloud  in  which  the  cloud- 
lets are  without  any  fleecy  texture  and  some- 
what angular  in  form. 

mackerel-scout,  n.  Same  as  mackerel-guide. 
mackerel-shark  (mak'e-rel-shark),  n.  One  of 
several  kinds  of  sharks,  as  Isurrn  dekayi,  or  the 


Mackerel-shark,  or  Porbeagle  ( Lanina  cornubt'ca). 


porbeagle,  Lamna  cornubica.  They  have  a forked 
Bail  like  a mackerel,  attain  a length  of  10  feet,  and  annoy 
fishermen  by  biting  off  their  lines.  See  porbeagle. 

mackerel-sky  (mak'e-rel-ski),  n.  A sky  in 
which  the  clouds  have  the  form  called  cirro-cu- 
mulus— that  is,  are  broken  into  fleecy  masses 
three,  four,  or  more  times  as  long  as  they  are 
wide,  and  arranged  in  parallel  groups.  Also 
called  mackerel-back  sky. 
mackerly  (mak'er-li),  a.  [Cf.  mackish.]  Shape- 
ly; fashionable.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mackeronit,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  maca- 
roni. 

mackiuf,  mackinst  (mak'in,  -inz),  ».  [A  dim. 
of  Mary  (of  lakin'^  for  ladykin),  or  of  Mass. 
Cf.  MackS.-]  A word  used  in  the  old  popular 
oath  by  the  mackins,  by  our  Lady : as,  “’Twas 
well  thought  on,  by  the  mackins,”  Gayton. 

I would  not  have  my  zonne  Dick  one  of  those  boets  for 
the  best  pig  in  my  stye,  by  the  maekim ! 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-Glass,  iv.  4. 

Mackinaw  blanket.  [So  called  from  Macki- 
naw, an  abbreviated  form  of  Michilli-mackinac, 
the  name  of  an  island  in  the  strait  connecting 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  said  to  mean  in 
Ojibway  ‘turtle,’  in  allusion  to  its  shape.]  A 
name  given  to  the  blankets  distributed  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  name  is  or  was  formerly  current 


chiefly  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  Fort  Mackinaw  was  for  many  years  the  most  re- 
mote post  in  the  Northwest,  so  that  from  this  point  a large 
number  of  Indians  received  their  supplies.  Mackinaw 
blankets,  were  of  various  sizes,  colors,  and  qualities. 

Mackinaw  boat.  A flat-bottomed,  flat-sided 
boat  with  sharp  prow  and  square  stem,  used 
on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  empty- 
ing into  them.  The  advantage  of  the  Mackinaw  boat 
over  the  birch  canoe  is  that  its  beam  stands  rougher  hand- 
ling, and  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  without 
being  unloaded ; the  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  over  portages,  as  the  birch  canoe  is  carried. 
The  largest  Mackinaw  boats  are  rowed  by  four  or  more 
persons,  and  are  often  rigged  with  a sail. 

Mackinaw  trout.  See  trout. 
mackins!,  n.  See  mackin. 
mackintosh  (mak'in-tosh),  n.  [Also  macintosh; 
so  named  from  Charles  Mackintosh,  the  in- 
ventor.] 1.  A garment,  particularly  an  over- 
coat or  cloak,  rendered  water-proof  by  a so- 
lution of  india-rubber,  either  applied  on  the 
surface  as  a coating  or  placed  between  two 
thicknesses  of  some  cloth  of  suitable  texture. — 
2.  Bubber  cloth  of  the  kind  used  in  making  a 
mackintosh. 

The  bed  is  covered  with  a mackintosh  sheet. 

Lancet,  No.  3426,  p.  S30. 

mackish  (mak'ish),  a.  [Origin  uncertain;  cf. 
mackerly.]  Smart.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mackle  (mak'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  macull;  < F. 
made,  a spot:  see  made,  macule.]  A spot;  spe- 
cifically, in  printing,  a blemish  in  press-work 
made  by  a double  impression,  or  by  slipping  or 
scraping,  or  by  a wrinkle  in  the  paper.  Also 
made,  macule. 


i.  Branch  of  Osage  Orange,  Toxylon  fomi/erum  (M.  aurxtn • 
tiaca),  with  male  flowers.  a.  Branch  with  the  female  inflorescence. 
a,  a male  flower;  b,  a female  flower;  c,  n lemale  flower  laid  open; 
d,  a leaf,  showing  the  nervation. 


mackle  (makT),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mackled, 
ppr.  mackling.  [<  P.  maculer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ma- 
cular = It.  maculare,  < L.  maculare,  spot,  stain: 
see  the  noun.]  To  spot;  maculate;  blur:  espe- 
cially, in  printing,  to  make  a slipped,  blurred, 
or  double  impression  of.  Also  macule. 
macklint  (mak'lin),  n.  Short  for  Macklin  lace. 
Macklin  lacet.  See  lace. 
mackninnyt  (mak'nin-i),  n.  [<  It.  maccldnine, 
dim.  of  macchina,  machine.]  A puppet-show. 

He  . . . could  . . . represent  emblematically  the  down- 
fall of  majesty  as  in  his  raree-show  and  mackninny. 

Roger  North , Examen,  p.  590.  (Davies.) 

made  (mak'l),  n.  [<  OF.  made,  mascle,  F.  made 
= Sp.  macula  = Pg.  macula  = It.  macula,  ma- 
cola,  < L.  macula,  a spot,  stain.  Cf.  macula, 
macule,  mackle,  mascle 2,  mailt,  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  Same  as  mackle. — 2.  In  mineral.: 
(a)  A kind  of  twin  crystal.  See  twin.  ( b ) Chi- 
astolite, cross-stone,  or  hollow  spar,  a varie- 
ty of  andalusite,  the  crystals  of  which  have  the 
axis  and  angles  colored  differently  from  the 
remainder.  See  chiastolite.  (c)  A tessellated 
appearance  in  other  crystals. — 3.  In  her.,  same 
as  mascle 2,  3. 

Macleayan  (mak-la'an),  a.  [<  Macleay  (see 
def.)  + -an.]  Pertaining  to  the  Scotch  natu- 
ralist Macleay — Macleayan  system,  a system  of 
classification  proposed  by  ill-.  Macleay.  Also  called  the 
quinarian  system.  See  quinarian. 
macled  (mak'ld),  a.  [<  made  + -ed2.]  1.  In 

mineral.,  twinned. — 2.  Spotted;  more  or  less 
regularly  marked,  like  a crystal  of  chiastolite. 
maclee,  n.  [F.,<  made,  made.]  Same  as  mascled. 
McLeod  case.  See  case1. 

Maclura  (mak-lo'ra),  jj.  [NL.,  named  after  W. 
Maclure : see  Maclurites.]  1.  A name  given  by 
Nnttall  in  1818  to  Toxylon,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Moracese,  or  mulberry  family, 
and  closely  related  to  the  mulberry.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  pistillate  flowers  havin'?  a four-parted 
perianth  and  growing  in  quite  large  heads,  and  the  stam* 
inate  flowers  in  short,  loose  racemes ; the  fruit  is  multiple, 
composed  of  many  small  achenia  packed  closely  together 
upon  a globose,  rather  fleshy  receptacle,  resembling  a 
warty  green  orange.  There  is  but  a single  species,  Toxy. 
Ion  pomiferum  (M.  aurantiaca),  the  Osage  orange,  a 
native  of  Arkansas  and  adjacent  regions.  It  is  a spreading 
tree  with  handsome  shining  ovate  leaves,  from  30  to  60 
feet  in  height  and  2 feet  or  less  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  strong,  and  flexible,  of  a satiny  texture,  the  heart- 
wood  bright-orange  turning  brown,  the  sapwood  lighter. 
It  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  for  hows ; hence  called 
by  the  French  settlers  hois  d'arc  (bow-wood),  corrupted 
into  bowdark  or  bodark.  It  hears  cutting  back  and  has 
formidable  thorns,  and  hence  is  very  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States  for  hedges.  See  cut  in  next  column. 

2.  In  conch.,  same  as  Maclurites.  Ebenezer 
Emmons,  1843. 

maclureite  (mak-lor'it),  n.  [<  Maclure  (see  Ma- 
clurites) dr  -ite2.  ] 1 . A variety  of  aluminous 
pyroxene  found  at  'Wilmington,  Delaware. — 2. 
A synonym  of  chondrodite. — 3.  A fossil  shell 
of  the  genus  Maclurites.  Also  maclurite. 
Maclurites  (mak-lo-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Menke, 
1830)  (F.  Maclurite — Lesueur,  1818),  so  called 
fromWilliamfi/aclMre,  a noted  geologist  (1763- 


Maclurites  logatti,  showing 
the  shell  and  operculum. 


Operculum  of  Maclurites 
logani.  1 1,  tubercles. 


1840).]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ma - 
cluritidcc.  Also  Maclurea,  Maclureia,  Macluria , 
Maclurita. 

Macluritidse  (mak-lq-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Maclurites  + - idee .]  A family  of  extinct  mol- 
lusks,  of  uncertain  rela- 
tionship, but  generally 
referred  to  the  Rhipido- 
glossa.  The  shell  is  discoidal, 
paucispiral,  and  with  the  spire 
sunk  in  an  umbilical  cavity. 

The  operculum  is  subspiral  and 
furnished  with  two  internal 
projections,  of  which  one,  be- 
neath the  nucleus,  is  very  thick  and  rugose.  By  Woodward 
the  constituent  geniis  was  referred  to  the  heteropod  fam- 
ily Atlantidce;  by  Tryon  as  type 
of  a family,  to  the  scutibranchi- 
ate  gastropods,  between  the  Bd- 
lerophontidcv  and  Haliotidce;  by 
others  to  the  family  Solariidce,  etc. 
Various  species  have  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  Silurian  forma- 
tions. Also  Maclureadie,  Ma - 
clureidse , Maduridie. 

Macmillanite  (mak-mil'an-it),  «.  [<  Macmil- 
lan (see  def. ) + -ite2.]  A member  of  the  Scot- 
tish sect  of  Cameronians:  so  called  after  the 
Bev.  John  Macmillan,  their  first  ordained  cler- 
gyman. See  Cameronian,  1. 

Macont,  n.  A variant  of  Mabound,  Mahoun. 

maconite  (ma'kon-It),  n.  [<  Macon  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A kind  of  vermiculite  found  near  Frank- 
lin in  Macon  county,  Nortli  Carolina. 

ma^onne  (mas-o-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  ma<;onner, 
mason:  see  mason,  t>.]  In  her.,  divided  wiih 
lines  representing  the  divisions  between  blocks 
of  stone : said  especially  of  a house  or  castle 
used  as  a bearing.  Also  masoned. 

macouba,  n.  See  maccouba. 

Macquartia  (ma-kwar'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bobi- 
neau-Desvoidy,  1830),  named  after P.  J.  M.  Mac- 
quart  (1778-1855),  a French  entomologist.]  A 
genus  of  flies  of  the  family  Tachiiddce,  or  giving 
name  to  the  family  Macquartiidw.  They  are  of 
medium  and  large  size,  slender,  thickly  hairy,  usually 
black,  often  metallic,  and  are  found  near  streams  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves. 

Macquartiidffi  (mak-war-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Macquartia  + -ida:.]  A family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, typified  by  the  genus  Macquartia.  Also 
Macquartidce. 

macrame  (mak-ra-ma'),  n.  [It.  macrame,  said 
to  he  of  Ar.  origin.]  An  ornamental  trimming 
made  by  leaving  a long  fringe  of  thread  and 
knotting  the  threads  together  so  as  to  form 
geometrical  patterns.  Also  called  knotted-bar 
work.— Macram6  cord,  a kind  of  fine  cord  prepared  ton. 
the  manufacture  of  macramts  lace,  and  also  used  for  other 
work,  such  as  netting  of  various  kinds,  and  for  hammocks. 
— Macrame  lace,  a kind  of  knotted  work  in  winch  elabo- 
rate fringes  and  the  like  are  made  in  modern  imitation  of 
the  old  knotted  point. 

macrandrous  (mak-ran'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yaupoq, 
long  (see  macron),  + avf/p  (a vdp-),  male  (in  hot. 
a stamen).]  Having  elongated  male  plants,  as 
certain  algse,  particularly  the  (Edogoniacem. 


macrauchene 

macrauchene  (mak-ra'ken),  n.  [<  Macrau- 
chenia.] A member  of  the  Macraucheniidce. 
Macrauchenia  (mak-ra-ke'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  /icucpavxvv,  long-necked,  < gaKpdg,  long,  + 
avxnv,  neck.]  A genus  of  fossil  perissodactyls 
founded  by  Owen  in  1838  upon  remains  of  camel- 
like quadrupeds  found  in  the  Tertiary  of  South 
America.  Two  species  are  named  M.  pataclio- 
nica  and  M.  bolmensis.  Opisthorhinus  is  sy- 
nonymous. „ 

Macraucheniidse  (mak-ra-ke-nl'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Macrauchenia  + -idee!]  A family  of 
perissodactyl  Ungulata,  established  upon  the 
genus  Macrauchenia.  These  great  ungulates  were 
long-necked,  like  camels  (whence  the  name),  but  were  more 
nearly  related  to  the  rhinoceros.  The  cervical  vertebne 
resemble  those  of  camels  in  the  disposition  of  the  verte- 
brarterial  foramina,  but  their  centra  are  flat,  not  opistho- 
ccelous.  The  fibula  articulates  with  the  calcaneum,  and 
each  foot  is  3-toed.  The  dental  formula  is : 3 incisors,  1 
canine,  4 premolars,  and  3 molars  in  each  upper  and  lower 
half-jaw— in  all,  44  teeth,  in  almost  continuous  series,  the 
canines  being  small.  Two  or  three  upper  molars  have  each 
a shallow  valley  extending  inward  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  inner  wall,  and  all  the  lower  premolars  and  molars 
have  two  crescentic  ridges,  anterior  and  posterior.  The 
nearest  relatives  of  the  Macraucheniidce  are  the  Pcdceothe- 
riidte  and  Rhinocerotidce. 

macraucheniiform  (mak-ra-ke'ni-i-f6rm),  a. 
[<  NL.  Macrauchenia  + L .forma,  form.]  Hav- 
iug.the  form  or  characters  of  a macrauchene. 
macrencephalic  (mak/,ren-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a- 
lik),  a.  [As  macrencephal-ous  + -ic.]  Same 
as  mncrencephalous. 

inacrencephalous  (mak-ren-sef'a-lus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  panpog,  long,  + eyshfiahig,  the  brain:  see 
encephalic .]  Having  a long  or  large  brain, 
macriot,  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  F.  maquereau : 
see  mackerel *.]  Same  as  mackerel-. 

Pander,  wittol,  macrio,  basest  of  knaves. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  v.  1. 

Macrobasis  (mak-rob'a-sis),  «.  [<  Or.  panpog, 
long  (see  macron ), 

+ paaig,  a base.]  A 
genus  of  blister-bee- 
tles of  the  family  Me- 
loidce.  There  are  14  spe- 
cies in  North  America, 
several  of  which  are  de- 
structive to  garden-vege- 
tables. M.  cinerea,  the 
ash-gray  blister-beetle,  is 
a common  garden-pest, 
particularly  injurious  to 
potatoes  and  beets.  Its 
larvie  prey  upon  the  eggs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locust.  See  cut  under 
blister-beetle. 

macrobiosis  (mak//- 
ro-bi-6'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  panpoiliocng,  long  life,  <p.anp6f3iog,  having  a 
longlife:  see  macrobiote.]  Long  life ; longevity. 

macrobiote  (mak-ro'bi-ot),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspoflio- 
roc,  also  paK.p6jliog,  having  a long  life,  < panpdg, 
long,  + j3tog,  life.]  One  who  lives  long;  a long- 
lived  person  or  animal. 

The  Thessalian  mountaineers  were  the  maerobiotes , the 
long-livers  par  excellence,  of  the  Homan  Empire. 

F.  L.  Oswald , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  f>90. 

macrobiotic  (mak//ro-bi-ot'ik),  a.  [<  macro- 
biote + -ic.]  Long-lived ; having  a strong  hold 
on  life:  specifically  applied  to  the  Macrobiotidce. 
macrobiotics  (mak//ro-bi-ot'iks),  n.  [PI.  of 
macrobiotic : see  -ics.]  Knowledge  relating  to 
long  life  ; the  study  of  longevity. 

Old  age,  such  as  ( that  of  Isocrates],  was  a very  rare  thing 
in  Greece  — a fact  which  is  evident  from  the  Greek  work 
surviving  on  the  subject  of  macrobiotics. 

De  Quincey , Style,  note  9. 

Macrobiotidae  (mak//ro-bi-ot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Macrobiotus  + -idee.']  A family  of  Tardi- 
prada,  typified  by  the  genus  Macrobiotus.  They 
are  minute  aquatic  arachnidans  without  respiratory  or- 
gans, forming  one  group  of  a number  of  animalcules 
known  as  sloth-  or  bear- animalcules  or  water-bears,  from 
their  sluggish  movements.  The  form  is  usually  a long 
oval,  and  there  are  four  pairs  of  short  clawed  legs.  These 
animals  are  found  in  moss  or  fresh  water,  and  resemble 
rotifers  in  their  power  of  revivingafter  desiccation, whence 
their  name. 

Macrobiotus  (mak-ro-bl'o-tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpoflioTog,  having  a long  life:  see  macrobiote.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  Macrobiotidce.  M.  slmltzei 
is  an  example.  See  cut  under  Arctisca. 
Macrocamerse  (mak-ro-kam'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  macrocamerate.]  1.  A subtribe  of  ehoristi- 
dan  sponges  having  large  chambers:  distin- 
guished from  Microcamerce.  Lendenfeld 2 . 
A tribe  of  ceratose  sponges  with  large  sacci- 
form ciliated  chambers  and  soft  transparent 
ground-substance.  Lendenfeld. 
macrocamerate  (mak-ro-kam'e-rat),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yanpog,  long,  + sauapa,  a vaulted  chamber:  see 
camera.']  Having  large  chambers,  as  a sponge ; 
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Black-rat  Blister-beetle  (Macroba- 
sis murina ) a,  male  beetle  (line 
shows  natural  size) ; b,  enlarged 
antenna  of  same. 
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specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  either  of  the 
groups  Macrocamerce. 

macrocarpous  (mak-ro-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ua- 
Kpog,  long,  + sapitug,  fruit.]  Having  large  fruit. 
Macrocentri  (mak-ro-sen'tri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Macrocentrus,  q.  v.]  One  of  two  prime  sec- 
tions of  the  parasitic  hymenopterous  family 
Chalcididce.  It  includes  13  subfamilies  and  the  largest 
species  in  the  family,  having  5-jointed  tarsi,  usually  rnany- 
jointed  antennre,  and  anterior  tibiee  armed  with  a large 
curved  spur. 

Macrocentrus  (mak-ro-sen'trus),  n.  [NL.  (Cur- 
tis, 1833),  < Gr.  paapoKcurpog,  having  a long  sting, 
< pa/tpig,  long,  + Kevrpov,  a goad,  sting : see  cen- 
terL]  A genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Macrocentrince,  having  the  abdo- 
men inserted  above  the  hind  coxae.  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  have  each  about  6 species.  M.  delicatus  is 
a common  parasite  of  the  codling-moth  in  the  United 
States. 

macrocephalic  (mak//ro-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [As  macrocephalous  + -ic.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a large  head;  associated  with  excessive 
size  of  the  head:  as,  macrocephalic  idiocy. — 
2.  In  anc. pros.,  having  one  syllable  too  many 
at  the  beginning:  an  epithet’ of  dactylic  hex- 
ameters the  first  foot  of  which  apparently  has 
a syllable  in  excess.  Also  procephalic.  “ See 
dolichuric. 

macrocephalous  (mak-ro-sef'a-lns),  a.  [<  Gr. 

l-MKponcipatog,  long-headed,  < patipic,  long,  + neipa- 
‘kr/,  head.]  1.  In  cool.,  having  a long  or  large 
head. — 2.  In  hot.,  having  the  cotyledons  of  a 
dicotyledonous  embryo  consolidated,  and  form- 
ing a large  mass  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

Macrochelys  (mak-rok'e-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupdg,  long,+  x^vg,  a tortoise : see  chelys .]  A 
genus  of  snapping-turtles  of  the  family  Chely- 
dridee.  M.  lacertina  is  a large  alligator-turtle 
inhabiting  the  southern  United  States, 
macrochemical  (mak-ro-kem'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pattpog,  long,  large,  + E.  chemical.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  chemical  tests  which  may  be  applied, 
or  reactions  which  may  be  observed,  with  the 
naked  eye:  distinguished  from  microchemical. 
Macrochira  (mak-ro-ki'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. pa- 
Kpdxeip,  long-handed  (long-armed), < paspdg, long, 
+ X£'Pt  the  hand.]  1.  A genus  of  large  mai- 
oid  crabs,  having  enormously  long  legs  and  a 
comparatively  small  body.  The  giant  spider-crab 
of  Japanese  waters,  a species  of  this  genus,  has  legs  which 
span  IS  feet  or  more,  though  the  body  is  only  a foot  broad 
and  IS  inches  long. 

2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
macrochiran  (mak-ro-ki'ran),  a.  and  n.  [As 
macrochire  + -an.]  4.  a.  Long-handed;  having 
a long  manus  or  pinion  of  the  wing,  as  a swift 
ora  humming-bird ; specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Macrochires. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Macrochires ; a 
macrochire. 

macrochire  (mak'ro-lnr),  n.  A bird  of  the 
group  Macrochires. 

Macrochires  (mak-ro-kl'rez),  7i.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fianpdxeip,  long-handed  (long-armed):  see  Ma- 
crochira.] A group  of  birds,  so  named  from 
the  length  of  the  terminal  as  compared  with 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  wing.  As  originally 
used  by  Nitzsch,  1829,  it  included  the  humming-birds  and 
swifts  ( Trochili  and  Cypseli),  to  which  are  now  usually  add- 
ed the  goatsuckers  ( Caprimulyi ) : nearly  synonymous  with 
Cypseliformes. 

macrochiropter  (mak//ro-kI-rop'ter),  n.  Same 
as  macrochiropteran. 

Macrochiroptera  (rn ak^ro-ki-rop ' te-ra) , n.  pi 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pattpog,  long,  large,  + Sin  Chirop- 
tera.]  A suborder  of  Chiroptera,  comprising 
the  largest  species  of  the  order,  it  consists  of  the 
fruit-bats,  or  Frugivora,  as  distinguished  from  the  Micro- 
chiroptera,  or  ordinary  bats.  Usually  Mega  chiroptera. 

macrochiropteran  ( mak r o-ki-r  op ' t e-ran ) , a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Macrochi- 
roptera. 

Ii.  ii.  One  of  the  Macrochiroptera ; afrugiv- 
orous  bat,  or  fruit-bat.  Also  m acroch  irop ter. 
macrochoanite  (mak-ro-ko'a-nlt),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  Macroclioanites .]  I.  a.  Having  long  septal 
funnels,  as  a cephalopod;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Macroclioanites. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Macroclioanites. 
Macrochoanites  (mak-ro-ko-a-ni'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  gaKpdg,  long,  4-  x°^v1h  a funnel:  see 
choanite.]  A group  of  cephalopods,  containing 
those  nautiloids  and  ammonoids  whose  septal 
funnels  are  long.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1883,  p.  260. 

Macrocnemnm  (mak-rok-ne'mum),  n.  [NL. (P. 
Browne,  1756),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  long 
flower-stalkj  < Gr. yaicpog, long,  + Kvrjpy,  a leg:  see 
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cnemis.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympet- 
alous plants  belonging  to  the  Bubiacese , or 
madder  family,  tribe  Cinchonese , and  subtribe 
Eucinclionece.  It  is  characterized  by  the  placenta  being 
adnate  to  the  middle  partition,  a capsule  usually  septicidal, 
corolla-lobes  with  pubescent  margins,  and  a style  which  is 
two-cleft  at  the  apex.  There  are  about  9 species,  confined 
to  tropical  America  and  the  W est  Indies.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  opposite  petiolate  leaves,  deciduous  stipules 
between  the  petioles,  and  white  or  rose-colored  flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated for  ornament,  among  them  M.  Jamaicense,  with 
white  flowers,  called  in  Jamaica  ivhitethvrn. 

macrococcus  (mak  -ro  -kok ' us),  n. ; pi.  macro- 
cocci (-si).  [NL.,  < Gir.  paicpdg,  long  or  large,  + 

udKKog,  a berry : see  coccus.]  A somewhat  gen- 
eral term  applied  to  certain  bacteria,  having 
reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  isolated  in- 
dividual cells. 

Cocci : isolated  cells  which  are  isodiametric,  or  at  least 
very  slightly  elongated  in  one  direction.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished when  necessary,  according  to  their  dimensions, 
into  micrococci,  macrococci,  and  monad-forms. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  458. 

macroconidium  (mak^ro-ko-nid'i-um),  n. ; pi. 
macroconidia  (-a).  [NL.,<  Gr.  yaupdg, long, large, 
+ NL.  conidiuni,  q.  v.]  A conidinm  of  large  size. 
See  conidium. 

macrocosm  (mak'ro-kozm),  n.  [<  Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  large,  great,  -h  Koopog,  world:  s ee  cosmos1. 
Of.  microcosm.]  1.  The  great  world;  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  visible  system  of  worlds : opposed 
to  microcosm,  or  the  little  world  constituted  by 
man.  The  conception  dates  back  to  Democri- 
tus (born  460  B.  c.).  See  microcosm. 

The  first  section  shews  the  use  that  the  Christian  vir- 
tuoso may  make  of  the  contemplation  of  the  macrocosm , 
and  especially  of  the  later  discoveries  made  in  the  celestial 
part  of  it.  Boyle,  Christian  Virtuoso,  ii. 

2.  The  entire  mass  of  anything  of  which  man. 
forms  a part ; the  whole  of  any  division  of  na- 
ture or  of  knowledge. 

The  mawocosm  of  society  can  be  inferred  from  the  mi- 
crocosm of  individual  human  nature. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  256. 

According  to  Raymond,  man  is  the  microcosm  from 
which  the  whole  macrocosm  of  theology  is  evolved. 

J . Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  445. 

macrocosmic  (mak-ro-koz'mik),  a.  [<  macro- 
cosm + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  macro- 
cosm ; of  the  nature  of  a macrocosm ; compre- 
hensive; immense. 

The  world  with  which  alone  consciousness  has  to  do  is 
the  world  as  it  has  been  organised  and  registered  in  the 
brain  by  experience,  and  the  journeys  which  it  makes  are 
no  more  than  the  microcosmic  representatives  of  macro- 
cosmic  distances.  Maudsley,  Mind,  XII.  508. 

macrocyst  (mak'ro-sist),  n . [<  Gr.  paapdg,  long 
or  large,  + E.  cyst.]  A cyst  of  large  size:  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  archicarp  of  certain 
Discomycetes , notably  Pyronema. 

Macrocystese  (mak-ro-sis'te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kuetzmg,  1849),  < Macrocystis  + -esc.]  A 
name  proposed  for  a division  of  marine  algae 
belonging  to  the  Laminariacese,  containing  the 
genera^  Macrocystis,  Lessonia , Nereocystis , and 
Ecklonia.  No  longer  used. 

Macrocvstis  (mak-ro-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh, 
1824),  < Gr.  paicpdg,  long,  + Kvorig,  a bladder, 
bag : see  cyst.]  A genus  of  gigantic  brown  sea- 
weeds belonging  to  the  Laminariacese.  When 
fully  grown  the  frond  consists  of  a much-branched  root, 
from  which  arise  many  filiform  simple  or  branched  stems, 
naked  below  butfurnished  above  with  numerous  unilateral 
lanceolate  petiolate  leaves,  having  thin  petioles  enlarged 
into  pear-shaped  or  oblong  air-cells.  The  lateral  leaves 
have  their  edges  directed  toward  the  stem,  and  are  so  far 


vertically  disposed ; and  the  stem  itself 
when  unbroken  always  terminates  in 
an  oblique  leaf  broader  than  the  rest 
and  having  one  or  more  slits  in  its  base. 
This  terminal  leaf  is  the  growing-apex, 
and  from  the  development  of  the  slits 
in  the  base  new  lateral  leaves  are  grad- 
ually separated.  The  spores  form  dense,  cloud-like,  ir- 
regular patches  on  small  radical  leaves.  M.  pyrifera  gil  ds 
the  southern  temperate  zone  in  its  distribution.  The 
stems,  which  are  the  longest  known  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  vary  from  5 feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  Hooker  observed  them  near  the  Crozet  Islands 
fully  700  feet  long.  Harvey. 

macrodactyl,  maerodactyle  (mak-ro-dak'til), 

a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  macrodactylus,  < Gr.  paicpoda- 
tirvlog,  long-fingered  (long-toed),  < paspdg,  long, 
+ Swcrvlog.  finger,  toe.]  I.  a.  Having  long  toes; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Macrodae- 
tyli.  Also  macrodactylic,  macrodactylous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Macrodactyli. 
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Macrodactyla  (mak-ro-dak'ti-la),  n.pl.  [NL.,  by  the  same  species.  See  gonidium  and  micro-  cohort  of  Gallium,  composed  of  the  Australian 
neut.  pi.  of  macrodactylus:  see  macrodactyl .]  gonidium.  mound-birds  or  Megapodidm. 

In  Latreille’s  system,  the  second  tribe  of  the  macrolepidopter  (mak-ro-lep-i-dop  'ter),  n.  Macronyx  (mak'ro-niks),  n.  [NL.,<  Gv.  pauper. 


second  section  of  Ctavicornes,  having  simple  Any  member  of  the  group  Macrolepidoptera. 
narrow  tibise  and  long  five-jointed  tarsi,  the  last  Macrolepidoptera  (mak-ro-lep-i-dop'te-ra),  n. 


pi.  [NL. , < G-r.  paupbg,  long,  + NL.  Lepidop- 
tera,  q.  v.]  Lepidopterons  insects  of  consider- 
able size,  as  collectively  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  forms,  which  are  called  Microlepidop- 
tera.  The  name  includes  all  the  butterflies  or  Rhopalo- 


joint  of  which  is  large,  with  two  strong  hooks. 

Also  Macrodactyli. 

Macrodactyli  (mak-ro-dak'ti-li),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  macrodactylus:  see  macrodactyl .]  1. 

Same  as  Macrodactyla. — 2.  In  Cuvier’s  system, 
a group  of  Grallce  or  wading  birds,  including  the 
jacanas,  horned  screamers,  and  mound-birds, 
with  the  rails,  crakes,  coots,  and  gallinules.  It 
is  a heterogeneous  group,  no  longer  in  use. 
macrodactylic  (mak,/ro-dak-til'ik),  a.  [As 
macrodactyl  + -ic.]  Same  as  macrodactyl. 

Macrodactylidae  (mak'd-o-dak-til'i-de),  n.  pi  Macroleptes  (mak-ro-lep'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

+ -ida;.]  A family  of  (Swainson.  18391.1  Atribeofaca 


long,  + bvv\  (bvvx-),  claw,  talon:  see  onyx.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  African  larks  of  the  family 
Alaudidm,  named  by  Swainson  in  1827  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  hind  claw.  There  are  several 
species,  as  M.  capensis. — 2.  In  entom. : ( a ) A 
genus  of  exotic  robber-flies  of  the  family  Asili- 
dce.  (6)  A genus  of  arctiid  moths.  Felder.  1874. 


cera:  Sphingiice,  Sesiidoe,  Zygcenidce,  Bombycidw,  Noctu- 
idee,  and  Geometridoe. 

macrolepidopterist  (mak-ro-lep-i-dop'te-rist), 
n.  [<  Macrolepidoptera  + -ist.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Macrolepi- 
doptera. 


[NL.,  < Macrodactylus 
Coleoptera,  named  in  1837  by  Kirby  from  the 
genus  Macrodactylus:  now  generally  merged  in 
Scarabwidce. 

macrodactylous  (mak-ro-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
macrodactylus,  long-toed:  see  macrodactyl.'] 
Same  as  macrodactyl. 

Macrodactylus  (mak-ro-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Latreille,  1825):  see  macrodactyl.]  A genus 
of  lamellicom  beetles,  the  type  of  the  family 
Macrodactylidm.  It  comprises  rather  small  species,  o.f 
graceful  form  and  variable  colors,  with  slender  legs  and 
the  tarsal  claws  split  at  the  tip.  Of  its  more  than  :;o  spe- 
cies, 3 are  North  American,  of  which  M.  sjnnoms,  erro- 
neously called  rose-bug,  is  very  destructive  to  roses  and 
many  fruits  of  the  family  Rosacea.  It  is  about  one  third  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a yellowish  color,  with  long  brown  legs,  ★ 
and  appears  suddenly  in  June  in  immense  numbers, 
macrodiagonal  (mak"ro-di-ag'o-nal),  a.  and  n. 

[<  Gr.  paspd g,  long,  + Siay&viog,  diagonal : see 
diagonal.]  I.  a.  Constituting  or  being  the 
longer  diagonal  of  a rhombic  prism;  pertain- 
ing to  the  macrodiagonal — Macrodiagonal  axis, 
in  crystal.,  the  longer  lateral  axis  in  an  orthorhombic  crys- 
tal.—Macrodiagonal  section,  a plane  passing  through 
the  macrodiagonal  and  vertical  axes  of  a crystal. 

II.  n.  The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a rhom- 
bic prism. 

macrodomatic  (mak!'ro-do-mat'ik"),  a.  [<  mac- 
rodome + -atic2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a macro- 
dome. 

macrodome  (mak'ro-dom),  n.  [<  Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  + 66pog,  Sibpa,  a house,  dome : see  dome1.] 
In  crystal. , a dome  parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal 
axis  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal.  See  dome1,  5. 
macrodont  (mak'ro-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  paspog, 
long,  + odoug  (odor--)  = E.  tooth.]  Having  large 
teeth. 

macrodontism  (mak'ro-don-tizm),  n.  [<  mac- 
rodont + -ism.]  A form  of  dentition  in  which 
the  teeth  are  large. 

Macroglossa  (mak-ro-glos'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspbg,  long,  + ylaooa,  the  tongue : see  glossa.] 


, and  the  following  six  families  of  moths  or  Hetero-  macrOpetaloUS  (mak-ro-pet'a-lus),  «.  [<  Gr, 

' paicpdg,  long,  + nfralov,  a leaf  (petal):  see  petal.] 

In  hot.,  having  large  petals, 
macrophthalmous  (mak-rof-thal'mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  paupd g,  long,  large,  + o<pda%p6g,  eye.]  In  zobl., 
having  large  eyes. 

macropliylline  (mak-ro-fil'in),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspog,  long,  large,  + (pi'AAov,  a leaf.]  In  hot., 
consisting  of  elongated,  extended  leaflets  or 
foliose  expansions:  opposed  to  microphylline. 
macrophyllous  (mak-ro-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  pa- 
spdijtvMog,  long-leafed,  < paspog,  long,  + tpvMov, 
= L.  folium,  a leaf.]  In  bot.,  having  large 
leaves. 

Macropina  (mak-ro-pi'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ma- 
cropus  + - ina 2.]  A division  of  marsupials,  con- 
taining the  kangaroos.  J.  E.  Gray,  1825. 


(Swainson,  1839) .]  A tribe  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes  distinguished  by  the  development  of  con- 
spicuous scales  and  large  branchial  apertures. 
It  was  intended  to  include  the  pereiform,  chreto- 
dontoid,  labroid,  and  similar  fishes.  [Rarely 
used.] 

macroiogy  (mak-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  LL.  macrologia, 
< Gr.  paapoAoyia,  long  speaking,  < paspoloyog, 
speaking  long,  < paspbg,  long,  + Tdyetv,  speak : 


1.  A genus  of  hawk-moths  of  the  family  Sesi- 
idce,  having  a short  abdomen  with  a large  bunch  macromyelon  (mak-ro-mi'e-lon),  n. 

of  hair  at  the  tip,  like  a bird’s  tail.  The  wings  r'~  ’ — — 1 

are  short,  often  opaque,  and  sometimes  glossy.  Nearly 
100  species  are  known ; they  fly  by  day,  and  with  great 
swiftness.  M.  stellatarum  is  known  as  the  humming-bird 
hawk-moth  (which  see,  under  hawk-moth). 

2.  Same  as  Macroglossus. 

Biacroglossate  (mak-ro-glos'at),  a.  [As  Macro- 
glossa + -afe1.]  Having  a long  tongue. 


discourse,  with  little  or  nothing  to  say ; super 
fluity  of  words.  [Rare.] 

macromeral  (mak'ro-me-ral),  a.  [<  macromere 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a macromere : as, 
macromeral  blastomeres. 
macromere  (mak'ro-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspig, 
long,  + pipog,  a part.]  In  embryol.,  the  larger 
one  of  two  unequal  masses  into  which  the  vi- 
tellus  of  a lamellibranch,  as  a fresh-water  mus- 
sel, divides.  The  term  is  now  used  generally 
to  designate  any  large  blastomere,  as  opposed 
to  a small  blastomere  or  micromere.  See  mi- 
cromere. 

macromeric  (mak-ro-mer'ik),  a.  [<  macromere 
+ -id.]  Same  as  macromeral.  Huxley. 
macromeritic  (mak//ro-me-rit'ik),  a.  [As  mac- 
romere + -ite2  + -ic.]  ’ In 'lithol.,  an  epithet  in- 
troduced by  Vogelsang  to  designate  the  gran- 
itoid structure  of  a rock  when  developed 
coarsely  enough  to  be  recognizable  by  the 
naked  eye.  Macromeritic  is  opposed  to  micromeritic, 
the  latter  "indicating  a crystalline  structure  too  fine  to  be 
visible  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
macrometer  (mak-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspdg, 
long,  + perpov,  measure.]  A mathematical  in- 
strument for  measuring  inaccessible  heights 
and  objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a 
common  sextant. 

macromolecule  (mak-ro-mol'e-kul),  n.  [<  Gr. 
paspdg,  long,  + E.  molecule.]  A molecule  con- 
sisting of  several  molecules.  G.  J.  Stoney, 
1885. 

[NL.,  < 

Gr.  paspog,  long,  + pveUg,  marrow.]  Owen’s 
name  of  the  medulla  oblongata:  same  as  the 
myelenceplialon  of  Huxley  and  the  metencepha- 
lon  of  Quain  and  most  anatomists, 
macromyelonal  (mak-ro-mi'e-lon-al),  a.  [< 
macromyelon  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  macro- 
myelon ; metencephalic. 


Macrpglossi  (mak-ro-glos'i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  macron  (mak'ron)  n [<  Gr  paspdv neut  of 


of  Macroglossus,  q.  v.]  A division  of  Ptero- 
podklce,  or  fruit-bats,  having  an  extremely  long 
slender  tongue.  It  includes  the  genera  No- 
topteris,  Eonycteris,  Melonycteris,  and  Macro- 


macroglossia  (mak-ro-glos'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspdg,  long,  + yVbaa'a, the  tongue : see  glossa.] 
In  pathol.,  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue, 
macroglossine  (mak-ro-glos'in),  a.  [As  Macro- 
glossa Jr  -ine1.]  Same  as  macroglossate. 
Macroglossus  (mak-ro-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  paspdg,  long,  + ylaoaa,  the  tongue:  see 
glossa.]  A genus  of  very  small  fruit-bats,  with 
the  dental  formula  as  in  Eonycteris,  but  the  in- 
dex-finger with  a claw.  M.  minimus  is  a com- 
mon Indian  species,  smaller  than  the  serotine 
of  Europe. 

macrognathic  (mak-rog-nath'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pa- 
updg, long, + yvadog, the  jaw : see  gnathic .]  Having 
long  jaws ; prognathous.  Applied  by  Huxley  to  hu- 
man skulls  of  Neolithic  age,  of  a broad  or  rounded  form, 
with  prominent  probole  and  angular  or  lozenge-shaped 
facial  region,  and  highly  developed  and  procurrent  jaws, 
macrognathous  (mak-rog'na-thus),  a.  Same 
as  macrognathic. 

macrogonidium  (mak//rp-gd-nid'i-um),  n.\  pi. 


paspdg,  long,  + ~'tva^  IpnvaK-),  a hoard,  tablet, 
+ dSog,  form.]  In  crystal.,  a plane  parallel  to 
the  vertical  and  macrodiagonal  axes  of  an  or- 
thorhombic crystal.  See  pinacoid. 
macropinacoidal  (mak-ro-pin-a-koi'dal),  a.  [< 
macropinacoid  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
macropinaeoid : as,  macropinacoidal  plants. 
Macropiper  (mak'ro-pl-per),  n.  [NL.  (P.  A. 
Miquel,  1840),  < Gr.  'umcpdg,  long,  + irhrepi,  ->  L. 
piper,  pepper  : see  pepper.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous apetalous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Piperaccse 
and  the  tribe  Pi- 
perese,  characterized 
by  an  ovary  with  one 
cell  and  one  ovule, 
flowers  imperfect, 
usually  in  dense  ax- 
illary spikes,  and 
the  fruit  sessile,  the 
berries  often  having 
the  fleshy  bracts  and 
rachis  united  with 
them  to  form  a mul- 
tiple fruit.  There  are 
about  0 species,  natives  of 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

They  are  shrubs,  with 
erect  stems,  and  alter- 
nate leaves  on  petioles 
dilated  at  the  base.  Pi- 
per  methysticum,  the  Poly- 
nesian ava,  cava,  or  kava, 
has  been  treated  as  be- 
longing to  the  genus 
Macropiper  by  some  bot- 
anists. (See  kava.)  M. 
excclsum  is  the  native  pepper  of  New  Zealand,  the  kawa- 
kawa,  a small  aromatic  tree,  furnishing  a tea  and  bearing 
yellow  berries  edible  except  the  seeds. 

macropleural  (mak-ro-plo'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  pa- 
Kpog,  long,  + TT/Avpa,  side  : see  pleura.]  Hav- 
ing long  pleura  : specifically  applied  to  certain 
trilobites,  in  distinction  from  brachypleural. 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  475. 
macropod  (mak'ro-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  pa- 
Kpbvovg  (-vo< 5-),  long-footed,  < paspog,  long,  + 
novg  (u-od-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  a.  Having  long  or 
large  feet  or  legs. 

II.  n.  A long-legged  or  long-footed  animal, 
macropodal  (mak-rop'o-dal),  a.  [As  macropod 
+ -al.]  Same  as  macropod. 

- - ■ " [As 


Branch  of  Pifitr  ( Macrofiper ) 
methysticum , with  flowers. 


fiaicp6gy  long,  tall,  deep,  far,  large,  great,  long 
in  time,  akin  to  wnog,  Doric  pdnog,  length,  and 
prob.  = L.  macer  ( macr-)y  lean,  lan>:  see  mea- 
ger,.]  In  gram.,  a short  horizontal  line  placed 
over  a vowel  to  show  that  it  is  long  in  quantity, 
or,  as  in  English,  has  a “long”  sound:  opposed 
to  the  breve,  or  mark  of  a short  vowel.  Thus,  in 
Greek  a,  l,  v,  and  in  Latin  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  the  long  vowels  cor- 
responding to  the  short  vowels  &,  6, !,  5,  ft,  etc. ; in  English, 

a,  e,i,  6,  u,  the  conventional  notations  of  the  name-sounds  macrOPOdan  (mak-l’Op' o-dan),  a.  and  n. 
of  these  vowels.  In  this  dictionary,  in  the  etymologies,  the  _ i -i  ftmue  us  mncroDod 

macron  is  used  uniformly  to  indicate  a vowel  long  in  quan-  \ macropoa  f -an.  j oame  as \ macropoa. 

■ - - • Greek)  Macropodia  (mak-ro-po'di-a),  [NL.,  < Gr. 


tity,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  circumflex  (except  in  ( 
and  the  acute,  which  are  elsewhere  often  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  long  vow- 
els often,  the  Icelandic  usually,  denoted  by  the  acute  are 
uniformly  marked  with  the  macron  (the  acute,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  being  retained  only  as  a convenient  indication  of  a 
diphthong,  as  in  ed,  ed,  etc.).  Also  called  macrotone. 

Macroneme33  (mak-ro-ne'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  paspbg,  long  or  large,  +’  vijpa,  a thread,  + 
-eai.]  A name  given  by  Saccardo  to  various 
subsections  of  the  Mucedinacese,  having  hyphsa 
elongated  and  distinct  from  the  conidia. 
macromicleus  (mak-ro-nu'kle-us),  n. ; pi.  ma- 
cronuclei (-Ik 

A large  nucleus  which  may  sub- 


NL.  nucleus.] 

divide  into  or  be  replaced  by  smaller  nuclei. 

macrogonidia  (-a).  [NL.7'<  Gr.  paspdg,  long,  Macronych.es  (mak-ron'i-k§z),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

large,  + NL.  gonidium,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  a large  Gr.  paupog,  long,  -I-  owl;  ( ovvx -),  claw,  talon:  see 
gonidium  as  compared,  with  others  produced  onyx.]  In  Sundevall’s  classification  of  birds,  a 


paKponovg  ( -iroS- ),  long-footed:  see  macropod.] 
A genus  of  spider-crabs  or  sea-spiders  founded 
by  W.  E.  Leach  in  1813  upon  the  common  British 
species  formerly  known  as  Cancer  plialangium, 
and  made  the  type  of  a family  Macropodiadas. 
Stenorhynchus  of  Latreille  is  a synonym. 
Macropodiadse  (mak"ro-po-dI'a-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Macropodia  + -adee.]  A family  of 
enormously  long-legged  crabs,  typified  by  the 
genus  Macropodia.  Leptopodiidce  is  a syno- 
nym. Also  Macropodidw. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  paKpdg,  long,'  large,  + macropodian  (mak-ro-po'di-an),  a.  and n.  [As 

* ’ 1 1 : ’ macropod  P -ian.]  I.  a.  Long-legged;  macro- 

pod  ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Macro- 
podiadw. 

II.  n.  A long-legged  crab;  a member  of 
Leach’s  family  Macropodiadce. 


Macropodidse 

Macropodidae  (mak-ro-pod'i-de),  n,  pi.  [<  Ma- 
cropus  (-pod-)  4-  -idee.  ] 1 . A family  of  marsupial 
mammals  of  the  order  Didelphia  or  Marsupialia ; 
the  kangaroos.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  in  the  hind 
quarters,  limbs,  and  tail,  these  parts  being  disproportion- 
ately enlarged.  The  head  is  long  with  large  ears  and  lashed 
eyelids,  the  physiognomy  resembling  that  of  some  rumi- 
nants ; the  neck  is  slender,  and  the  fore  quarters  are  light, 
with  small  limbs  ending  in  five-fingered  hands.  The  hind 
feet  have  no  inner  toe,  the  second  and  third  toes  being 
much  reduced  and  inclosed  in  skin ; the  weight  of  the  body 
is  borne  upon  the  enlarged  fourth  and  fifth  digits.  The 
stomach  is  sacculated  and  the  diet  strictly  herbivorous. 
The  dental  formula  is : 3 incisors  above  and  1 below  on  each 
side;  1 canine,  1 premolar,  and  4 molars  in  each  upper,  no 
canine,  1 premolar,  and  4 molars  in  each  lower  half-jaw — 
in  all,  30  teeth,  of  which  the  upper  canines  may  be  absorbed, 
and  1 molar  on  each  side  above  and  below  may  be  decidu- 
ous. The  leading  genera  ore  Macropus,  Halmaturm,  Lagor- 
chestes.Petrogale,Dendrolagus,ondDorcopsis.  See  kangaroo. 
2.  Same  as  Macropodiadce. 

Macropodinse  (mak,''ro-po-dI'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Macro/, iid  (-pod-)  + -ire*.]  The  leading  sub- 
family of  Macropodidce ; the  kangaroos  proper. 
When  the  kangaroo-rats  _( Hypsiprymnidce ) were  included 
in  Macropodidce,  this  family  was  divisible  into  Macropodi- 
nce  and  Hypsiprymnince. 

macropodous  (mak-rop'o-dus),  a.  [As  macro- 
pod  + -ous. ] In  hot.,  long-footed;  of  a leaf, 
having  a long  footstalk ; of  a monocotyledonous 
embryo,  having  the  radicle  large  in  proportion 
to  the  cotyledon. 

Macropoma  (mak-ro-po'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspdg,  long,  + nupa,  a cover,  lid  (operculum).] 
A genus  of  fossil  coelacanthoid  ganoid  fishes 
founded  by  Agassiz  upon  forms  of  Cretaceous 
age  with  homocercal  tail  and  large  operculum, 
macroprism  (mak'ro-prizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspdg, 
long,  + tr piapa,  prism.]  A prism  of  an  ortho- 
rhombic crystal  lying  between  the  unit  prism 
and  the  macropinacoid. 

macropter  (mak-rop'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  panpu- 
tn-epoc,  long-winged:  see  macropterous.]  An  ani- 
mal with  long  wings  or  fins, 
macropteran  (mak-rop'te-ran),  a.  Same  as 
macropterous. 

macropterous  (mak-rop'te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pa- 

sp6wrepog,  long-winged,  < paspdg,  long,  4-  it repov, 
wing,  = E.  feather.']  Long-winged;  macrop- 
teran ; longipennine  or  longipennate,  as  a bird. 
Macropus  (mak'ro-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pan po- 
irovg,  long-footed:  see  macropod.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Macropodidce,  established  by  Shaw 
in  1800.  M.  giganteiis  is  the  giant  kangaroo,  or 
forester.  See  forester,  4,  and  cut  at  kangaroo. 
— 2f.  A generic  name  which  has  been  variously 
used  for  certain  fishes,  birds,  insects,  and  crus- 
taceans, but  is  no  longer  in  use,  being  antedated 
by  the  same  name  in  mammalogy. 
Macropygia  (mak-ro-pij'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1837),  < Gr.  paspdg,  long,  + vrvyy,  rump,  tail.] 
A genus  of  Columbidee,  including  many  species 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia,  of  large  size 
with -long,  broad  tail,  such  as  M.  reinwardti; 
the  cuckoo-doves. 

macropyramid  (mak-ro-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
paspdg,  long,  + nvpaplg,  pyramid.]  A pyramid 
of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  lying  between  the 
zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  macrodomes. 

A new  pyramid  is  produced,  named  a macropyramid. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  360. 

Macrorhamphosidaa  (mak^rd-ram-foa'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  (.Macrorhamphosus  4-  -idee.]  Afamily 
of  hemibranchiate  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Macrorhamphosus.  They  have  the  body  compressed, 
armed  with  bony  plates  anteriorly  and  especially  on  the 
back,  a long  tubiform  snout,  abdominal  ventral  fins  with 
a spine  and  7 rays,  and  a distinct  dorsal  fin  at  or  behind  the 
middle  of  the  length.  The  family  consists  of  few  species 
and  two  genera,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  Macrorham- 
phosus. M.  scolopax  inhabits  especially  European  seas, 
north  to  the  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  but  has  also 
been  found  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  These  fishes  are 
known  as  trumpet-Jish,  bellows- fish,  snipe-fish,  woodcock- 
fish,  and.  sea-snipe.  Also  called  Centriscidse. 

macrorhamphosoid  (mak"rp-ram-f6'soi(J),  a. 
and  n.  [<  Moerorhatnpliosus  + -oid.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Macrorhampliosidse,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Macrorhampliosidse. 
Macrorhamphosus  (mak"r6-ram-f6'sus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  paspog,  long,  + papipog,  a bill,  beak, 
+ L.  term,  -osiis,  E.  -ose,  -ous.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Macrorhampliosidse,  established  by  Lac6- 
pdde  in  1802,  wrongly  called  Centriscus. 
Macrorhamphus  (mak-ro-ram'fus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pan pdg,  long,  4-  papipog,  a bill,  beak.]  A 
leading  genus  of  Scolopacidce,  founded  by  Ste- 
phens in  1824;  the  robin-snipes  or  web-toed 
snipes.  The  bill  is  exactly  as  in  the  true  snipes  (Oal- 
linago),  but  the  feet  are  semipalmate,  the  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  the  tail  is  doubly  emarginate  and  has  only 
12  rectrices,  the  tibiae  are  naked  below,  and  the  tarsus 
is  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  In  the  pattern 
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and  changes  of  plumage  the  species  resemble  sandpipers. 
M.  griseus  is  the  common  red-breasted  or  gray-backed 
snipe  or  dowitcher  of  North  America.  Also  written  Ma- 
croramphm. 

macrorhine  (mak'ro-rin),  a.  [<  Gr.  pan pdppig 
(-piv-),  long-nosed,  < paspdg,  long,  + pig,  piv  (piv-), 
nose.]  Having  a long  nose  or  snout. 

Macrorhinus  (mak-ro-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspdppig,  long-nosed,  '<  paspdg,  long,  + frig  (piv-), 
nose.]  1.  A genus  of  Phocidce,  of  the  subfamily 
Cystopliorince,  characterized  by  the  proboscis  of 
the  male;  the  elephant-seals  or  sea-elephants. 
M.  elephantinus  or  leeminus  is  an  enormous  phocid  found 
in  the  antarctic  seas,  especially  on  Kerguelen  Island. 
M.  angustirostris  is  named  by  Gill  as  a distinct  species. 

2.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

macroscelidan  (mak-ro-sel'i-dan),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  ifacroscelididce. 

Macroscelides  (mak-ro-sel'i-dez),  71.  [NL.  (Sir 
A.  Smith,  1829),  < Gr .'  paspocseni/g,  long-legged, 
< paspdg,  long,  4-  cseLog,  leg.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Macroscdididce.  It  contains  the 
typical  elephant-shrews,  such  as  M.  proboscideus.  Nine 
species  have  been  described,  all  African.  Preferably  Ma- 
croscelis.  See  cut  under  elephant-shrew. 

Macroscelididse  (mak^ro-se-lkl'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Macroscelides  + -idee.]  Afamily  of  small 
terrestrial  salient  insectivorous  mammals,  of 
mouse-like  aspect,  with  soft  pelage,  and  the 
hinder  limbs  fitted  for  leaping  (as  in  the  jer- 
boas) by  the  elongation  of  the  leg  and  meta- 
tarsus, the  tibia  and  fibula  being  ankylosed  be- 
low. The  species  are  African,  and  known  as  elephant- 
shrews,  elephant-mice , and  jumping-shrews.  There  are  two 
genera,  Macroscelides  and  Petrodromus.  Also  Macroscelidce. 

Macroscepis  (mak-ros'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  1818),  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  large  scales  of  the  crown;  (Gr.  pa- 
spdg , long,  4-  oseirag,  covering.  ] A small  genus  of 
aaclepiadaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Asclepiadese. 

The  tube  of  the  fieshy  corolla  is  thick,  and  the  five-cleft 
limb  is  very  spreading  ; a crown  of  five  scales  is  infiexed 
in  the  throat.  The  stigma  is  depressed.  The  genus  em- 
braces 6 or  7 closely  related  species  of  twining,  high- 
climbing  shrubby  plants  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  rang- 
ing from  Peru  to  Mexico.  One  or  more  of  the  species 
furnish  a kind  of  the  aromatic  bitter  drug  cundurango. 

macroscian  (mak-ros'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
paspoasiog,  having  a long  shadow, < paspdg,  long, 
+ asm,  shadow.]  I.  a.  Casting  a long  shadow, 
as  persons  or  objects  in  high  latitudes. 

II.  7i.  One  who  casts  a long  shadow;  specifi- 
cally, an  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  or  the  antarc- 
tic zone:  so  called  because  objects  near  the 
poles  intercept  the  sun’s  rays  at  a very  low 
angle,  and  therefore  cast  very  long  shadows. 
Compare  antiscian. 

macroscopic  (mak-ro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  paspog, 
long,  large,  4-  csonuv,  view.]  Same  as  mega- 
scopic. 

macroscopical  (mak-ro-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  mac- 
roscopic 4-  -al.]  Same  as  megascopic.  Quain, 
Med.  Dict.;  p.  892. 

macroscopically  (mak-ro-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
the  naked  eye;  by  superficial  inspection,  as 
distinguished  from  minute  or  microscopic  in- 
spection ; without  the  use  of  magnifiers. 

macroseptum  (mak-ro-sep'tum),  pi.  macro- 
septa (-ta).  [NL.,  < Cr.  paspdg,  long,  + L.  sep- 

tum, a partition : see  septum.]  A large  perfect 
septum  or  mesentery  of  an  actinozoan,  fur- 
nished with  reproductive  organs:  opposed  to 
microseptum. 

macrosiphon  (mak-ro-si'fon),  71.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

paspdg,  long,  + c'ujxov,  siphon:  see  siphon.]  The 
large  horny  internal  (endoceratitic)  siphon  or 
funnel  of  some  cephalopods.  See  macrosipho- 
nula. 

macrosiphonula  (mak*rd-si-fon'u-lji),  71.;  pi. 
7nacrosiphonulce  (-le).  [NL.,  dim',  of  macrosi- 

plio7i.]  The  larval  stage  of  certain  cephalopods, 
as  nautiloids,  during  which  the  large  endocera- 
titic siphon  makes  its  appearance.  Hyatt, 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1887. 

macrosiphonular  (mak//ro-sl-fon'u-lar),  a.  [< 
macrosiphonula  4-  -ar2.]  Macrosiphonulate. 

macrosiphonulate  (mak"  ro  - si  - foil  'u-lat),  a. 
[<  macrosiphonula  + -ate1.]’  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a macrosiphonula.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXII.  878. 

macrosomite  (mak-ro-so'mit),  7i.  [<  Gr.  paspdg, 
long,+  (r6^a,body:  see  somite.]  A large  somite 
or  primitive  metamere ; one  of  the  larger  pri- 
mary segments  or  divisions  of  the  embryo  of 
some  insects,  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
definitive  metameres,  or  microsomites.  Amer. 
Nat.,  XXn.  941. 

macrosomitic  (mak,/r6-sd-mit'ik),  a.  [<  macro- 
somite  + -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a macroso- 
mite; pertaining  to  a macrosomite.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXII.  941. 


macrotarsian 

macrosporange  (mak-ro-spo'ranj),  7i.  [<  NL. 
macrosporangium,  q.v.]  Same  as  macrosporan- 
gium. 

macr  ospor  angiophore  (mak //  ro  - spo  - ran ' ji  - o- 

for),  7i.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paspdg,  long,  large,  4-  oirop'a, 
seed,  + ayyeiov,  vessel,  4-  -ipdpog,  ( tpepuv  = E. 
hear].]  The  envelop  or  foliage-leaf  about  or 
bearing  the  macrosporangium. 

The  foliage  leaves,  the  envelopes  of  the  spore-bearing 
leaves,  the  micro-  and  macrosporangiophores  had  become 
permanently  differentiated  in  ascending  order. 

Geddes,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  846. 

macrosporangium  (mak,/ro-spd-ran'ji-um),  n.; 
pi.  macrosporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  <Gr.  paspdg,  long, 
+ ovopa,  seed,  + ayyeiov,  vessel.]  A sporan- 
gium containing  macrospores.  It  is  homologous 
with  the  nucellus  of  flowering  plants.  Also 
called  goniotheca. 

The  microspores,  doubtless  through  the  intervention  of 
a spore-eating  insect,  had  come  to  germinate  upon  the 
macrosporangium  instead  of  upon  the  ground. 

Geddes,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  846. 

macrospore  (mak'ro-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspog, 
long,  + (i iTopa,  seed:  see  spore.]  1.  In  hot.,  an 
asexually  produced  spore  of  large  size  as  com- 
pared with  others  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. It  is  the  female  spore,  and  is  homologous  with  the 
embryo-sac  of  phanerogams.  See  heterosporous  and  micro- 
spore, and  cut  under  Isoetes. 

In  some  of  the  living  club-mosses  there  are  two  kinds 
of  spores,  one  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
larger  are  known  as  Tnacrospores,  whiiBt  the  smaller  are 
called  microspores.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  241. 

2.  In  pool.,  one  of  the  spore-like  elements,  fewin 
number,  but  of  relatively  large  size,  into  which 
the  bodies  of  many  monads  become  subdivided. 
Also  megaspore. 

Macrosporium  (mak-ro-spo'ri-um),  71.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  paspog,  long,  + onopa,  seed.]  A genus  of 
dematiaceous  fungi  with  erect  or  ascending 
fertile  hyphaa  bearing  muriform  conidia. 
macrosporoid(mak-ro-sp6'roid),  a.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
paspog,  long,  + (TTopa,  seed,  + eldog,  form.]  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  the  genus  Macrosporium. 
macrosporophyl,  macrosporophyll  (mak-ro- 
spo'ro-fil),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paspdg,  long,  large, 
_+  oiropa,  seed,  4-  ipvMov,  leaf.]  The  leaf  bear- 
ing the  macrosporangium  of  the  heterosporous 
Pteridophyta,  the  homologue  of  the  carpel  in 
the  Spermatophyta. 

Macrostachya  (mak-ro-stak'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < • 
Gr.  paspdg,  long,  4-  araxvg,  staehys : see  sta- 
chys.]  A genus  of  fossil  plants  established  by 
Schimper  (1869),  belonging  to  the  Calamaria- 
cese.  They  are  arborescent  plants  with  stems,  described 
as  Cyclocladia  by  Bindley  and  Hutton  (1834)  and  Calami - 
tina  by  Weiss  (1876),  marked  by  nodes  of  periodically 
varying  distance,  which  were  provided  with  appressed 
linear  leaves  and  periodical  branch  verticils.  The  leaf- 
scars  appear  as  transversely  oval  rings,  like  the  links  of  a 
chain ; the  branch-scars  are  large,  round,  umbonate,  with 
a stigmarioid  central  mammilla ; the  spikes  are  large, 
cylindrical ; the  bracts  are  lanceolate,  confluent,  costate, 
imbricate,  not  much  longer  than  the  intemodes.  Seven- 
teen species  are  known,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Carbo- 
Ttniferous  to  the  Permian,  in  Europe  and  America. 

Macrostoma  (mak-ros'to-ma),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
paspog,  long,  4-  aropa,  mouth.]  A family  of  tra- 
chelipod  gastropods  with  a very  large  mouth 
or  aperture  to  the  shell,  such  as  those  of  the 
geuera  Stomatia  and  Stomatella.  Lamarck,  1812. 
Also  Macroslomata,  Macrostomiana  (Jay,  1836), 
and  Macrosiomidce. 

macrostome  (mak'ro-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  paspdg, 
long,  4-  erdpa,  mouth.]  A gastropod  whose 
shell  has  a very  wide  or  patent  aperture,  as 
-*-one  of  the  Haliotidce. 

Macrostomicte  (mak-ro-stom'i-de),  n.pl,  [NL., 

< Macrostoma  + -idee.]  Same  as  Macrostoma. 
Macrostomum  (mak-ros'to-mum),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  paspdg,  long,  4-  ardpa,  aperture.]  A genus 
of  rhabdoccelous  turbellarians,  among  the  sim- 
plest of  the  Aprocta.  It  has  no  protrusile  buccal 
proboscis.  The  male  and  female  organs  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  but  open  by  separate  apertures. 

macrostyle  (mak'ro-stil),  a.  [<  Gr.  paspdg, 
long,  4-  arvlog,  pillar:  see  style2.]  In  hot., hav- 
ing an  unusually  long  style, 
macrostylospore  (mak-ro-stlTo-sp6r),».  [NL., 

< Gr.  paspdg,  long,  large,  + arv?iog,  pillar,  4-  ciropd, 
seed.]  In  hot. . a stylospore  of  large  size  as  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  same  species.  See  sty- 
lospore. 

Macrotarsi  (mak-ro-tar'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paspdg,  long,  + rapedg,  any  broad,  flat  surface : 
see  tarsus.]  In  Illiger’s  classification  (1811),  a 
family  of  his  PolUcata,  including  the  tarsier 
and  certain  of  the  lemurs, 
macrotarsian  (mak-ro-tar'si-an),  a,  and  n.  [As 
Macrotarsi  + -an.]  1.  a.  Having  long  tarsi. 

II.  7i,  An  animal  that  has  long  tarsi. 


of 


Macrotarsius 

Macrotar sius  (mak-ro-tar'si-us),  n. 

Macrotarsi .]  Same  as  Cursorius. 

macrothere  (mak'ro-ther),  n.  An  animal 
the  genus  Macrotherium. 

Macrotheriid.se  (mak " ro  - the  -ri ' i - <le ) , n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Macrotherium  4-  -idw.]  A family  of 
large  fossil  ungulate  mammals,  remains  of 
which  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
Greece,  and  indicate  a generalized  type  re- 
lated in  some  respects  to  the  edentates, 
as  Chalicotheriidx. 
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mad 


[NL.:  see  racostracous  crustaceans  of  the  order  Decapoda,  mactroid  (mak'troid),  a.  and  ».  [<  Mactra  + 

containing  those  which  are  long-tailed,  as  the  -oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mactridce. 
lobster,  crawfish,  prawn,  shrimp,  etc.:  distin-  II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Mact,ricke._ 
guished  from  Brachyura  and  Anomura.  Theab-  macuca  (ma-ku'kii),  n.  [Tupi.]  A large  tin- 
domen  is  long,  muscular,  flexible,  and  covered  with  a hard,  amou  of  South  America,  Tinamus  major. 
segmented  shell ; it  bears  usually  six  pairs  of  appendages^  macala  (mak'u-la),  11. \ pi.  macula  (-le).  [L.,  a 

the  last  modified  into  a caudal  flnor  swimming -taiL  Both  spot>st^n.  see  made,mackle,  macule,  mailt]  A 


pairs  of  feelers  are  long  and  filiform ; the  inner  pair  are 
always  exserted,  and  the  outer  have  often  a modified  exopo- 
dite  as  an  appendage  at  the  base.  Also  spelled  Macroura. 

Same  macrural  (mak-ro'ral),  a.  [As  macrurous  + 
ir-al.j  Same  as  macrurous. 


macrotherioid  (raak-ro-the'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Mac-  macruran  (mak-ro'ran),  n.  [<  Macrura  + -an.] 


rotherium  + -oid.]  Eesembling  or  related  to 
the  maerotheres. 

Macrotherium  (mak-ro-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  uaup6g,  long,  + dr/piov , a wild  beast.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Macrothcriidx.  It  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  oldest  type  of  edentates,  but  is  now  re- 
garded as  a highly  modified  and  aberrant  ungulate. 
Remains  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

macrotin  (mak'ro-tin),  n.  Same  as  cimicifugin. 

Macrotis  (mak-ro'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gaitpd g, 
long,  + obg  (<jt-)  = E.  ear1:  see  Otis.']  1.  A 
genus  of  bandicoots  of  the  family  Perameli- 
dw,  having  long  pointed  ears  like  those  of  a 


A member  of  the  group  Macrura. 

Macruridse  (mak-rii'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ma- 
crurus  + -idee.]  A family  of  anacanthine  fishes : 
more  correctly  Macrouridse.  it  consists  of  gadoids 
which  have  an  elongated  tail  tapering  backward  and 
without  a separate  caudal  fin,  a postpectoral  anus,  en- 
larged suborbital  bones,  an  inferior  mouth,  subbrachial 
ventral  fins,  a distinct  anterior  dorsal,  and  a long  second 
dorsal  and  anal.  The  family  includes  about  50  deep-sea 
fishes,  of  12  or  mere  genera,  known  as  grenadiers,  etc. 
macruroid  (mak-ro'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Macru- 
rus  + -old.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Macru- 
ridx,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Macruridee. 


rabbit,  proportionally  longer  hind  limbs  than  maCrurous  (mak-ro'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  Macrurus 

rho  tirnmo  horwii/ifiAro  r ho  nv  moiiriruv  tin  , N 


the  typical  bandicoots,  the  hallux  wanting,  the 
tail  long  and  hairy,  and  the  pouch  opening  for- 


long-tailed,  < Gr.  yaicpig,  long 
Long-tailed;  longieaudate. 


+ oil  pa,  tail.] 


ward.  M.  lagotis  is  called  the  native  rabbit  in  Macrurus  (mak-G>'rus)  n.  TNI 

A ri  cftnc  1 1 n Aiawi  Go  oirr  a nn/I  CATinvinl  n nWAOtln  aaa  ~ _ ..  ^ J- 


Australia,  from  its  size  and  general  appearance, 
— 2.  A genus  of  tenebrionine  beetles.  Dejean, 
1833. 

macrotome  (mak'ro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *pa- 
upordyog,  cf.  yaupdroyog,  cut  long  (said  of  shoots 
so  pruned),  \ yaup6g,  long,  + reyveiv,  rayeiv,  cut.] 
An  apparatus  by  the  aid  of  which  gross  sec- 
tions may  be  made  of  a specimen  for  anatom- 
ical purposes. 

macrotone  (mak'ro-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaupog,  long, 
+ rivog,  tone.  Cf . Gr.  yattpArovog,  stretched  out, 
< yaupd g,  long,  + ruvuv,  stretch.]  Same  as 
macron. 

macrotous  (mak-ro'tus),  a.  [<  MGr.  uaKparyg, 
long-eared,  < Gr.  yaupd g,  long,  + ovg  (wr-)  = E. 
ear1.]  Long-eared. 

Macrotrachia  (mak'/ro-tra-ki,a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  siphons,  < yaupog,  long, 
+ rpaxela,  trachea : see  trachea.]  A tribe  of 
Dithyra  or  bivalves  characterized  by  the  elon- 
gated siphons,  embracing  the  families  Pliola- 
didos,  Myidce,  Tellinidce,  etc.  Swainson,  1840. 

macrotypous  (mak'ro-ti-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pauper, 
long,  + rimog,  form:  see  type.]  In  mineral., 
having  a long  form. 

Macroura,  macroural,  etc.  See  Macrura,  etc. 

Macrozamia  (mak-ro-za'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mi- 
quel,  1842),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  sterile 
appearance  of  the  male  fructification;  < Gr. 
yaupdg,  large,  + tjayia,  loss.]  A genus  of  gym- 
nosperms  belonging  to  the  family  Cyca- 
dacese,  the  tribe  Zamiese,  and  the  sub- 
tribe Zamiina?,  characterized  by  the  fe- 
male cones  having  hard  peltate  scales,  usually 
produced  into  an  erect  acuminate  blade.  They 
are  low  forms,  with  an  erect  ovoid  or  cylindrical  trunk, 


see  macru- 


rous.] 1.  In  ichth.,  the  typical  genus  of  Ma- 
cruridse, having  a long  tapering  tail.  M.  berg - 


Grenadier,  or  Onion-fish  ( Macrurus  rupestris]. 

lax,  the  ratfcail,  and  M.  ( Coryphsenoidcs ) rupestris  are  the 
two  best  known,  both  inhabiting  deep  water  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  More  correctly  Macrourus.  Bloch , 1787. 

2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Lioy,  1864. 
mactation  (mak-ta'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  macta- 
tion , < LL.  mactatio{n a killing  for  sacrifice, 
< mactare  (>  It.  matare  = Sp.  Pg.  matar  = OF. 
macter ),  offer  for  sacrifice,  sacrifice,  immolate, 


spot  ; a blotch.  Specifically — (a)  A temporary  or  per- 
manent discoloration  of  a larger  or  smaller  piece  of  skin, 
as  by  excess  or  lack  of  pigment,  by  extravasation  of  blood, 
by  telangiectasis,  by  localized  hyperemia,  or  otherwise.  (6) 
A dark  area  on  a luminous  surface,  specifically  on  the  disk 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon.  A solar  macula  is  usually  called 
a sun-spot. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some  spots 
or  maculae  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that  means  be  dark- 
ened. T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Cerebral  maculae.  See  cerebral.— Macula  acustica, 
the  somewhat  opaque  spot  in  the  utriculus  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  where  the  branches  of  the  auditory 
nerve  enter  it. — Macula  cribrosa,  the  sieve  like  spot,  a 
patch  of  minute  foramina  in  the  fovea  hemispherica  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear,  through  which  filaments  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  pass.— Macula  germinativa,  the  so-called 
germinal  spot  or  macula,  or  Wagnerian  corpuscle;  the 
nucleolus  of  an  ovum. — Macula  lutea,  the  yellow  spot 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  an  oval  yellow  patch,  about  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  retina  opposite  the  pupil,  and 
the  position  of  most  distinct  vision.  See  retina. 
macular  (mak'u-lar),  a.  [<  macula  4-  -or2.] 
Spotted ; exhibiting  or  characterized  by  spots : 
as,  a macular  condition  or  appearance, 
maculate  (mak'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mac- 
ulated, ppr.  maculating.  [<  L.  maculatus,  pp. 
of  maculare , spot,  speckle,  < macula , a spot: 
see  macula,  macule.]  To  spot;  stain;  blur. 

They  blush,  and  think  an  honest  act 
Dooth  their  supposed  vertues  maculate.. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii.  50. 

For  Warts,  we  rub  our  Hands  before  the  Moon,  and 
commit  any  maculated  Part  to  the  Touch  of  the  Dead. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  97. 
Maculated  fever.  See/eueri. 
maculate  (mak'u-lat),  a.  [<  L .maculatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Spotted;  marked  with  spots; 
blotted ; hence,  stained ; defiled ; impure. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  un- 
der such  colours.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2.  97. 

Oh,  vouchsafe. 

With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 
Beheld  thing  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin  ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 


kill,  slaughter.]  The  act  of  killing  a victim  maculation  (mak-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  It.  maco- 
for  sacrifice.  [Bare.]  lazione,  maculazione,  < L.  maculatio(n-),  a spot- 

ting,  spot,  < maculare , spot:  see  maculate .]  1. 
The  act  of  spotting,  or  the  state  of  being  spot- 
ted.— 2.  The  manner  of  spotting,  or  the  pattern 
of  the  spots  with  which  an  animal  or  plant  is 
marked. 

Patches  of  vividly  red  Poppies,  with  fine  black  mavula- 
tions,  like  eyes,  edged  with  white. 

Arner.  Nat.,  XXII.  642. 
The  maculation  is  normally  noctuidous,  and  the  wings 
are  ample.  Science,  IV.  44. 

3.  A staining;  defilement;  smirching. 

For  I will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself, 

That  there’s  no  maculation  in  thy  heart. 

Shak. , T.  and  C.,  iv.  4.66. 
To  suffer  it  to  start  out  in  the  life  of  her  son  was  in  i 


[Rare.] 

Here  they  call  Cain’s  offering,  which  is  described  and  al- 
lowed to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground  only,  dvaiav,  a 
sacrifice  or  mactation. 

Shuckford,  On  the  Creation,  Pref.,  p.  ciii. 

mactatorf  (mak-ta'tor),  n.  [<  L.  mactator,  a 
slayer,  < mactare,  sacrifice,  kill.  Cf.  matador , 
from  the  same  source.]  One  who  kills  a vic- 
tim for  sacrifice.  [Rare.] 

Mactra  (mak'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /laurpa,  a 
kneading-trough,  < yacceiv  (-y/  pan),  knead:  see 
macerate.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mac - 
tridee.  Upward  of  100  species  are  described,  of  world- wide 
distribution.  M.  (or  Spisula)  solidissima  is  a large  species 
with  a thick  heavy  shell,  five  or  six  inches  long,  abundant 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  on  sandy 
beaches.  It  is  known  as  the  surf -clam,  sea-clam,  and  hen- 
clam,  and  is  used  for  soups  and  chowders. 


covered  by  the  persistent  bases  of  the  petioles,  living  in 

8wampyplacesnearthesea.andhavepinnateleavesresem-  Mactracea  (mak-tra'se-ii),  n.  pi. 
bling  the  fronds  of  tree-ferns,  occasionally  twisted  in  some  . . vi  . » « • / 

species,  and  large  cones.  About  14  species  are  known,  all 
inhabitants  of  tropical  and  temperate  Australia;  several  of 
these  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  From  their  general 
appearance,  plants  of  this  genus  sometimes  receive  the 
name  of  fern-palm.  M.  spiralis  is  the  burrawang  nut.  See 
cut  under  Cycadacece. 

macrozoogonidium  (mak-ro-zo^o-go-md'i-um), 
n. ; pi.  macrozoogonidia  (-fi).  < Gr.  ya-  . _ 

icpdg , long,  large,  + C,&ov,  an  animal,  + NL.  goni-  mactracean  (mak-tra'se-an),  a.  and  n. 
dium , q.  v.]  In  hot.,  a zoogonidium  of  large  trace-ous  + -an.]  I.  a.  Mactraceous. 
size  as  compared  with  others  of  the  same  spe-  II-  n • A member  of  the  family  Mactridce. 
cies,  as  those  produced  by  certain  fresh-water  mactraceous  (mak-tra'shius),  a.  [<  Mactra  + 

alg£e.  -aceous.]  Havin"  •t1~~  

The  protoplasmic  contents  of  certain  cells  [of  Hydro-  tridw / mactroid. 
dictyon]  break  up  into  a large  number  of  daughter-cells  Mactridse  (mak'tri-de),  11.  pi. 

oo  — „ oo  -rnnn  + A family  of  siphon  at  e bivalve  mol- 


manner  to  publish  again  her  own  obliterated  maculation. 
___  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  443. 

, . t LJNL-, . mac-  macUiatorv  (mak'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [(.maculate- f 

tra  + -acea.]  If.  A family  of  acephalous  or  bi-  Defifing ; staining, 

valve  mollusks,  comprising  the  genera  Mactra,  , 

Lutraria  Crn^afplla  Frvrinn  Vnmdinn  Sole-  The  lutulent,  spumy,  mandatory  waters  of  sin. 

LrUirana,  vrassaieua,  prycina,  un guana,  soic-  Rev  T Adams  vvorks,  1. 166.  (Davies.) 

my  a,  and  Amphidesma,  and  scattered  m several  ★ ..  ,,  x r™  7 

different  families.  Lamarck,  1809—  2.  Now  a maculaturet  (mak  q-la-tur),  n.  [=  F.  macula, 
suborder  or  superfamily  of  bivalves,  including  \ure.  = *>p.  maculatura;  as  maculate  + -ure.] 
only  the  family  Mactrida,  and  related  forms.  }.■  A waste  sheet  of  printed  paper.  D.  Phil- 
- - rrmaC.ir^PS,n06. — 2.  Blotting-paper.  Coles,  1717. 

L ’ macule  (mak'ul),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  mackle. 

maculose  (mak'u-los),  a.  [<  L.  maculosus, 
spotty:  see  maculous.]  Marked  with  spots; 


(macrozoogonidia),  there  being  often  as  many  as  7000  to 
20,000.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  228. 

macrozoospore  (mak-ro-zo'o-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  + ZQov,  an  animal,  + erropa,  seed. 
Cf.  zoospore.]  1.  In  zodl.,  a macrospore. 

The  macrozobspore  soon  acquires  a thin  cell -wall,  through 
which  the  cilia  protrude. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  891. 

2.  In  hot.,  a zoospore  of  large  size  as  compared 
with  others  produced  in  the  same  species. 

In  some  cases  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  fof  Ilcematococ- 
cus 1 divides  only  once  or  twice,  the  result  being  the  for- 
mation of  two  or  four  relatively  large  zoospores,  called 
macrozod8pore8.  Vines,  Physiology  of  Plants,  p.  505. 

Macrura  (mak-ro'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
macrurus,  long-tailed : see  macrurous.]  A sub- 
ordinal or  superfamily  group  of  stalk-eyed  tho- 


Having  the  characters  of  the  Mac-  sP°tt'e<i;  maculated. 

Gtroid  maculous  (mak' n-lus),  a.  [=  OF . maculeux, 

[Nl  < Mactra  = It.  maculoso,  < L.  maculosus,  spotty, 

- spotted,  < macula,  a spot : see  macula,  macule.] 
Spotted;  full  of  spots. 

macuta,  macute  (ma-ko'ta,  ma-ko'ta),  n. 
[Angola.]  A money  of  account  and  coin 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  originally  signified 
2,000  cowries,  but  the  British  and  Portuguese  governments 
have  coined  small  silver  pieces  to  represent  this  value. 
The  coined  macuta  is  otherwise  called  a ten-cent.  piece. 
mad1  (mad),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  madde;  < ME. 
made,  maad,  mad,  also  in  comp.  *med,  < AS.  ge- 
mced  (in  this  form  a contraction  of  gemmded,  in 
glosses  also  gemaeded,  gemcedid,  prop.  pp.  of  the 
verb,  reduced  as  in  fat1,  a.,  orig.  pp.,  hid,  pp., 
etc.),  also  more  orig.  gemad,  mad,  senseless, 
vain,  foolish,  = OS.  gemed,  foolish,  = OHG.  ga- 
meit,  vain,  foolish,  proud,  MHG.  gemeit,  lively, 
cheerful,  gay,  = Icel.  meiddr  (pp.  for  orig. 
*meidhr)  - Goth,  gamaids,  maimed  (the  senses 


lnsks,  typified  by 
the  genus  Mactra; 
the  round-clams  or 
trough-shells.  The 
shell  is  equivalve,  trigo- 
nal, and  sinupallial,  and 
has  generally  close-fit- 
ting valves.  The  hinge 
is  characteristic,  that  of 
the  left  valve  having  a 
V-shaped  cardinal  tooth 
closing  into  two  diver- 
gent branches  of  the 
right  valve’s  cardinal  tooth. 


Mactra  stultorum  (right  valve). 


The  mantle  is  open  in  front, 

and  the  long  united  siphonal  tubes  are  fringed  with  ten- 
taculiform  processes.  The  foot  is  linguiform.  The  Mactri- 
dce are  mostly  marine  shells  of  wide  distribution.  They 
are  also  called  Mactrceidce,  Mactradce , Mactracea,  and  Mac- 
trina. 


mad 


3567 


---  . — — > “* — /,  »■  [<  ME.  mathe,  < 

Ab.  mathu,  matha,  a worm,  maggot,  = OS.  matho 


MooUsh,  mad,’ and ‘maimed’ being  appar.  differ-  mad2,  made2  (mad,  mad) 
ent  developments  of  an  earlier  sense  1 changed,  ’ AS.  mathu.  matha.  n,  worm 
altered,’  appearing  in  Goth,  in  the  simple 
form),  the  form  gemad  being  < ge-,  a generaliz- 
ing prefix,  + mad,  mad,  found  but  once  (in  formative  

mad  mod,  ‘mad  mood,’  taken  by  Grein  as  acom-  mow  (‘cut,  gnaw’):’see  mow 1 
pound  noun,  ‘ madness  ’),  = Goth.  * maids,  found  ■ 

in  comp,  as  above,  and  in  the  derived  verb  maid- 
jan,  change,  alter,  corrupt,  inmauljcm,  change,  ex- 
change, alter,  transfigure,  > inmaideins,  change, 
exchange.]  1.  Disordered  in  intellect;  dement- 
ed ; crazy ; insane : said  of  persons. 

Their  masters,  not  a little  agreeued,  gaue  oat  a rumour 
that  Mahomet  was  madde,  and  posseessed  of  a Diuell. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  244. 

I should  be  glad 

If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  l. 


madder 

Flourishing  London,  the  staple  of  wealth  and  madam* - 
towne  of  the  realme,  is  there  no  place  so  lewde  as  thy 
selfe?  G.  Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation  (1593). 


2.  Furious  from  disease  or  other  cause;  en-  JJa*Ja.gascar  falcon.  See  falcon. . 
raged;  rabid:  said  of  animals:  as,  a mad  dog;  ■’~a^aSaSCarian  (mad^a-gas-ka'ri-an),  a.  [< 
a mad  bull.  ~ " 


The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Goldsmith,  Death  of  a Mad  Dog. 

Water  from  which  a mad  dog  may  have  drunk  must  . . . 
be  considered  dangerous  for  at  least  twenty -four  hours. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1319.  n/r  j „ 

« TTnfW  tiiA  ^ . Madagascar  manna.  Same  as  dulcitol. 

f^^er  th^lnfllienCe  0f  Some  une°ntrollable  madam  (mad'am),  n.  [=  D.  madam 


emotion,  (a)  Very  angry;  enraged;  furious.  [Now  chief- 
ly colloq.  ] 

And  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange  cities.  Acts  xxvi  11. 

The  King  is  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jermin,  and  she  is 
mad,  at  Jermin  s going  to  many  from  her : so  they  are  all 
mad;  and  thus  the  kingdom  is  governed  ! 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  209. 
<6)  Wildly  or  recklessly  frolicsome  : said  of  persons  or  of 
their  acts. 

How  now,  mad  wag ! Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  50. 

Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  ihe  heathy  leas. 

Tennyson,  Circumstance, 
(c)  Excited  with  immoderate  curiosity,  longing,  admira- 
tion, or  devotion;  infatuated. 

He  loved  her ; for  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked 
of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  Furies. 

Shak. , All’s  Well,  v.  3.  260. 

His  other  sister  is  as  nuid  in  Methodism  as  this  in  physic. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  20. 

O mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle  were  we. 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  frenzy; 
prompted  by  infatuation  or  fury. 

It  were  a ma d law  that  would  subject  reason  to  superi- 
oritie  of  place.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Fierce  wants  he  sent, 

And  mad  disquietudes. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  4. 
Like  mad,  as  if  mad  or  crazy ; in  a reckless  manner. 

• .A  ^var;  enra8eiJ  at  the  stinging  of  a bee,  ran  like  mad 
into  the  bee-garden,  and  overturned  all  the  hives. 

Sir  R.  L\ Estrange. 

Thence  by  coach,  with  a mad  coachman,  that  drove  like 
mad,  and  down  byeways,  through  Bucklersbury  home— 
everybody  through  the  street  cursing  him,  being  ready  to 
run  over  them.  Pepys,  Diary,  II,  6. 

Mad  as  a hatter.  See  hutteri.- Mad  as  a March  hare 
bee  hare..—  Mad  Parliament,  a great  council  held  at 
Oxford  ,„12S8  m order  to  accommodate  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  barons  and  the  king  owing 
to  the  persistent  evasion  by  the  king  of  the  obligations  inf- 
posed  on  the  sovereign  by  Magna  Charta.  It  enacted  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  requiring  the  faithful  observance  bv 
the  king  of  the  Gi eat  Charter,  and  providing  for  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  three  times  a yeai.  ai 


nawan,  - naisapia,  .Lmun.j  conon 

— . Cf.  math,  from  (0 n-  stouter  than  ordinary  calico,  and  inter- 

the  same  verb.  Hence  ult.  maddock  and  rnawk1.  mediate  in  quality  between  calico  and  muslin. 
Cf.  moth.']  A maggot  or  grub.  mad-apple  (mad'ap'l),  n.  Same  as  egg-plant. 

madst.  Au  obsolete  form  of  made 2,  past  par-  madar,  mudar  (ma-diir',  mu-dar'),  n.  [Hind. 

,r  — j._i  madar.]  An  East  Indi-  ^ 

an  name  of  species  of  ^ 

Calotropis,  chiefly  C.  gi- 
gantea,  whose  root-bark 
is  the  source  of  a drug 
highly  reputed  in  the 
East,  and  whose  stem- 
hark  furnishes  the  yer- 
eum-fiber. 

madarosis  (mad-a-ro'- 
sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Grv.'padd- 
puaig,  a making  bald,  < 
paSapoirv,  make  bald,  < 
padapog,  bald,  flabby, 
loose,  K uatidv,  melt 

away,  fall  off,  be  bald;  cf.  L.  madere,  be  wet. 
see  madid.]  Loss  of  the  hair,  particularly  of 
the  eyelashes. 

(used  madbrain  (mad'bran),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A rash 


ticiple  of  make  1.  Chaucer. 

Madagascan  (mad-a-gas'kan),  a.  and  n,  [< 
Madagascar)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Madagascar,  a large  island  lying  to  the  east 
of  and  near  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Com- 
pare Malagasy. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Madagascar  falcon 


Madagascar  + -taw.]  Same  as  Madagascan. 
[Rare.] 

. Madagascar,  the  Comoros,  and  the  widely-scattered 
Mascarene  Islands  constitute  a fifth  subregion,  the  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  of  all.  and  for  this  we  may  most 
reasonably  use  the  name  M adayascarian. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  758. 


Madar-plant 


ironically)  = G.  madam  = Dan.  madame  = Sw. 
madam  ==  Sp.  P g.  madama,  < F.  madame  (orig. 
ma  dame)  = It.  madonna,  orig.  mia  donna  (see 
madonna ),  < L.  mea  domina,  my  lady:  mea  (> 

F . ma  = It.  mia),  fem.  of  mens  (acc.  meum,  > 

F . mon  = It.  mio),  my,  < me  = E.  me;  domina, 
lady,  mistress:  see  dame . Cf.  madame.']  1. 

My  lady ; lady : originally  a formal  term  of  ad- 
dress to  a lady  (a  woman  of  rank  or  authority, 
or  the  mistress  of  a household) ; now  a conven- 
tional term  of  address  to  women  of  any  degree,  mad-brained  (mad'brand), 


but  chiefly  to  married  and  matronly  women. 
After  another  word  or  a phrase  it  is  colloquially  contracted 
into  ma  am,  mam,  vulgarly  marm,  mum,  m’m,  or ’m : as 
yes,  ma  am;  no,  ma’am  (vulgarly  yes’m,  no’m);  thank  you' 
maam.  ’ 

It  is  ful  fair  to  been  yclept  madame, 

And  goon  to  vigilyes  al  bifore, 

And  have  a mantel  roialliche  ybore. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  376. 
I was  the  mistress  o’  Pitfan, 

And  madam  o’  Kincraigie. 

Giyht’s  Lady  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  286). 

Sly.  What  must  I call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al’ce  madam , or  Joan  madam? 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ; so  lords  call  ladies. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  2.  Ill 

That  is  Madam  Lucy 

1 


«•  x.  n.  ja.  rasi 
or  hot-headed  person ; a harebrained  person. 

Here  s a madbrain  o’  th’  first  rate,  whose  pranks  scorn 
to  have  precedents.  Middleton,  Mad  World,  i. 

II.  a.  Harebrained;  hot-headed;  rash. 

The  madbrainest  roisterdoister  in  a countrey. 

G.  Harvey,  l our  Letters. 
I must,  forsooth,  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 

Unto  a mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii  2.  10. 

i.  Same  as  mad- 


my  master’s  mistress’s  maid. 

Sheridan,  Rivals,  i 

Take,  Madam , this  poor  book  of  song. 

Tennyson , To  the  Queen. 

k!?*  use(?  to  .desi&nat®  women  under  the  rank  of  madden  (mad'n).  v K mad1  + -puI  1 
Lady,  but  moving  in  respectable  society;  prefixed  to  a TA  i™  J > ! T.  €n 

surname,  enuivaipnt.  tn  m*-q  trans.  Io  become  mad ; act  as  if  mad. 


^ w*  A “***“**: vlllOD  hujob  « yeai.  and  regular 
control  over  the  chief  justiciar,  chancellor  and  other  high 
officers  —To  go  or  run  mad,  to  become  violently  distract- 
ed or  demented  = Syn.  1.  Deranged,  delirious,  frenzied, 
raging. -3  (a).  Exasperated.  * 

mad1  (mad),  n.  [<  mad,  a.]  Madness;  fury; 
anger.  [ Proy.  or  colloq.]  ’ 

mad1!  (mad),  t?.;  pret.  ana  pp.  madded,  ppr.  mad- 
ding [ < ME.  madden  (pret  madded ),  < AS.  qe- 

make  fool?slfnr<Tnnrt’  fa°  r-v!ueed  t0,  0^a>d),  tress ; the  head  of  a honseh, 

mnH  m?d’,<  0emmd>  gemad,  foolish,  madam  (mad'am),  v.  t. 

mad  see  wadi,  a. J I.  trans  To  make  mad  or  dress  as  madam, 
rurious ; distract ; enrage ; madden 


surname,  equivalent  to  Mrs.  Compare  mistress. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize. 
Here  fin  Plymouth,  Massachusetts)  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring places  it  has  been  and  still  [1807]  is  the  practice  to 
prefix  to  the  name  of  a deceased  female  of  some  considera- 
tion,  as  the  parson’s,  the  deacon’s,  or  the  doctor’s  wife,  the 
title  of  madam.  ’ 

E.  A.  Kendall,  Travels,  II.  44.  ( Pickering .) 
(b)  See  the  quotation.  The  use  mentioned  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  title  of  Madam  is  sometimes  given  here  [in  Boston! 
and  generally  m . . the  South,  to  a mother  whose  son 
has  married,  and  the  daughter-in-law  is  then  called  “Mrs.” 
means  they  avoid  the  inelegant  phraseology  of 
old  Mrs.  A,  or  the  Scotch  “Mrs  A,  senior.” 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  Second  Visit,  ix.  {Bartlett.) 
2.  A lady;  a woman  of  fashion  or  pretension: 
often  used  with  a suggestion  of  disparagement: 
as,  a conceited  madam;  city  madams.— Miscel- 
lany  madam t.  See  miscellany.- The  Madam,  the  mis- 
tress ; the  head  of  a household.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

[<  madam,  n.]  To  ad- 


brain. 

Others  sent  messengers  & tokens,  which  very  many  of 
the  mad  braymd  yong  men  accepted  and  beleeued  for 
good  sooth.  Stow,  The  West  Saxons. 

madcap  (mad'kap),  n.  and  a.  [<  madX  + cap1, 
taken  as  ‘head.’]  I.  n.  A person  who  acts  mad- 
ly or  wildly;  a flighty  or  harebrained  person; 
one  who  indulges  in  frolics. 

These  are  the  merry  Romans,  the  brave  madcaps. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  3. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a madcap; 
wild;  harum-scarum. 

# Where  is  his  son, 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daff’d  the  world  aside. 

And  bid  it  pass?  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  95. 

His  mad  cap  follies, 

Which  still  like  Hydras’  heads  grow  thicker  on  him. 

Fletcher,  Mons.  Thomas,  i.  2. 

I.  in- 


They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L 6. 
Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  finger  off, 

Lest  your  whole  body  should  madden  with  the  poison? 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  4. 
II.  trans.  To  make  mad;  excite  violently; 
enrage ; craze. 

Weapon-clash,  and  maddening  cry 
Of  those  who  kill  and  those  who  die. 

+ Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  31. 

madder1  (mad'er),  n.  [<  ME.  mader,  < AS.  mee- 
dere,  mmddre  = D.  meede,  mee  = Icel.  madhra, 
madder.  The  Ir.  madar,  madra,  madder,  is  ap- 


You’d  mad  the  patient  st  body  in  the  world 

B Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

I took  my  Lady  Pen  home,  and  her  daughter  Pegg;  and 
ifter  dinner.  I made  rnv  wif«  - 


. V- j j ^ ^ miow  mem  ner  pictur< 

which  did  mad  Pegg  Pen,  who  learns  of  the  same  man. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  200. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  be  mad;  go  mad. 

Wel  njgh  for  the  fere  he  shulde  madde. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  253. 

;Ai!BJ2qUaS.th.eJreir.  “a^uiost  y madde  in  mynde, 
lo  sen  hou3  this  Minoures  many  men  begyleth.” 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  280. 
2.  To  rage ; fight  madly. 

But  for  none  hate  he  to  the  Grekes  hadde  ■ 

Ne  also  for  the  resoous  of  the  town, 

Ne  made  him  thus  in  armes  for  to  madde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  479. 


Madam  me  no  madam.  Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  2. 
I am  reminded  of  my  vowed  obedience ; Madam’d  up 
perhaps  to  matrimonial  perfection. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  303.  (Davies.) 


nttp.  T 1 ner  uaugnter Pegg;  and.  saamr usun,  uarissa  Marlowe,  vj.ll.  303.  (Davies.) 

which  did  mad  Pegg  Per,,  who  learns  of  the  same 'man.66’  ™adajne  (ma-dam'  or  mad'am),)!,;  pi.  mesdames 


(ma-dam  ) [F.:  see  madam,  the  naturalized 

E.  torm.]  1.  Madam;  my  lady:  a term  of  ad- 
dress used  like  madam,  but  more  formal  or  af- 
fected. Abbreviated  Mme. 

In  Egypt,  dear  madame,  it  is  considered  unwomanly 
. . o tor  a lady  to  show  more  of  her  face  than  one  eye  be- 
hind a veil,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Harper’s  Mag.,  XLIV.  775. 

2.  Formerly,  in  France,  a term  of  address  to  a 
woman  of  rank,  whether  married  or  single.  See 
mademoiselle,  1 and  2. 

madam-townf,  w*  The  chief  or  finest  town  of 
a country. 


°J  Madder  (Rubio,  tine  tor  um ) with  flowers  and  fruits. 
2.  The  rhizome,  a,  a flower ; b , the  pistil ; c,  two  different  fruits. 


madder 


3568 


par.  < E.  madder.  Cf.  Skt.  madhurd,  the  name  of  maddle  (mad'l),  ». ; pret.  and  pp .muddled,  ppr. 


several  plants,  < madhura,  sweet,  tender,  < ma- 
dhu,  sweet:  see  mead1.']  1.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Rubia,  and  family  Rubiacese , yielding  a 
valuable  dyestuff  of  the  same  name.  The  ordi- 
nary dyers’  madder  is  R.  tinetorum,  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  a climbing,  herbaceous,  or  at  the  base  some- 
what shrubby  plant,  with  whorls  of  dark  green  leaves 
and  panicles  of  small  yellowish  4-5-merous  flowers,  and 
with  long  succulent  perennial  roots.  It  was  formerly  es- 
teemed as  an  emmenagogue  and  diuretic.  R.  cordifolia , 
of  India,  eastern  Asia,  and  parts  of  Africa,  affords  garan- 


maddling.  [Freq.  of  mad1,  u.]  I.  intram.  1. 
To  rave;  he  delirious.  Levins. — 2.  To  he  con- 
fused. [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  To  confuse;  perplex.  Malliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

maddling  (mad Ting),  p.  a.  [Formerly  also  mad- 
ling ; ppr.  of  maddle,  v.}  Raving;  mad;  crazy. 
Som  takes  a staf  for  hast,  and  leaues  his  launce, 

Som  madling  runnes,  som  trembles  in  a trance. 


7 j ^ _ Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith,  vi.  240. 

cin,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  European  mad-  , , , / j/  i \ n r/  -i \jry  mntbpk  < Tool 
rter;  it  forms  the  madder  of  India,  the  Bengal  madder  maddOCKt  (mad  ok),  a.  L<.  MX,.  matheK,\  leer. 

■ ■’  ,,J  — — * madtikr  = Norw.  match  = Dan.  maadik,  a mag- 

got; dim.  of  the  form  which  appears  in  AS. 
mathu , etc.,  E.  mad2,  made 2:  see  mad 2.  The 
same  word  appears  contracted  in  mawlc1,  q.  v.] 


or  munjeet.  R.  peregrina  is  the  proper  wild  madder  of 
England,  found  throughout  western  and  southern  Europe. 
2.  A dyestuff  and  pigment  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  Rubia  tinetorum  and  other  plants  of  the 
same  family.  It  yields  colors  of  the  greatest  perma- 
nence, and  is  employed  in  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  red. 
Two  kinds  are  fixed  upon  cotton:  one  is  called  mad- 
der-red, and  the  other,  which  possesses  a much  higher 


A maggot.  Kennett  MS.  ( Malliwell .) 
mad-doctor  (macl'dok//tor),  n.  A physician  who 
treats  insane  persons ; an  alienist.  __  [Colloq.] 


(Xt  / -f  t-  (X  , itilU  IIIC  UtllCl,  ■ • jJUkJOUOOViU  t*  AUUVU  | ’ - 7 1 1 i I 

degree  of  luster  and  fixity,  is  called  Adrianople  red,  be-  made1  (mad),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  make1.]  1.  Created 


cause  it  is  largely  exported  from  that  city,  or  Turkey  red , 
from  the  fact  that  for  a long  time  it  was  mainly  obtained 
from  the  Levant;  it  is  also  produced  near  Leghorn  and 
Trieste.  In  the  trade  this  madder  bears  the  name  of 
alizari  or  lizari.  The  roots  are  broken  up  by  means  of 
wooden  stampers,  which  reduce  the  bark  and  splint-bark 
to  powder,  leaving  the  hard  inner  part  unbroken ; but 
the  whole  root  is"  sometimes  pulverized.  The  coloring 
principle  of  madder  is  termed  alizarin.  Madder  con- 
tains also  a red  pigment,  purpurin  or  rub-iaein,  which  is 
extracted  in  the  form  of  orange-colored  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  yields  a good  dye,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alizarin.  Through  the  peculiar  chemical  affinity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  for  its  coloring  matter,  madder  is  noted 
for  its  remarkable  physiological  effect  of  turning  red  the 
bones  of  animals  to  which  it  is  fed,  as  well  as  the  claws 
and  beaks  of  birds.— Brown  madder,  a lake  prepared 
from  madder-root,  having  a rich  brown  color  of  great 
depth.— Capucine  madder.  See  capucinej. — Flowers 
Of  madder,  the  trade-name  for  a preparation  made  by 
steeping  pulverized  madder,  causing  the  sugar  it  contains 
to  ferment,  then  washing  the  residue,  pressing  out  the 
water,  drying,  and  pulverizing  it  again.  It  is  used  for 
dyeing  purposes  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  madder. 
Also  called  refined  madder  and  madder -blown. — Indian 
madder,  (a)  Rubia  cordifolia.  (b)  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 
(c)  Some  species  of  the  genus  Iledyotis.— Madder-brown. 
See  brown. — Madder-carmine,  a pigment  made  by  pre- 
cipitating the  coloring  matter  of  the  madder-root  upon  a 
base  of  alumina.  — Madder  color,  a pigment  derived  from 
madder  or  its  compounds.  Madder  colors  range  from 
brown,  through  yellow,  rose,  and  red,  to  deep  purple,  and 
are  much  used  in  dyeing  and  the  fine  arts.— Madder 
lakes  (pinlc  madder,  rose  madder , madder  lake,  purple  mad- 
der, brown  inadder,  Rubens’s  madder,  madder-yellow,  mad- 
der-orange), lakes  prepared  from  madder  varying  in  shade 
from  pink  through  red  and  yellow  to  purple  and  brown. 
These  are  also  known  as  rubric  lakes.—  Madder-red. 
See  def.  2.— Madder  style,  a method  of  calico-printing 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  cloth  which  are  to  receive  a mad- 
der color  are  printed  with  a mordant,  washed  and  rinsed 
in  a solution  of  alum  and  size,  and  then  drawn  through  a 
colored  solution  which  becomes  fixed  where  the  mordant 
has  been  applied,  after  which  the  dye  is  washed  off  the  un- 
mordanted part  of  the  cloth.  Also  called  chintzstyle,  garan- 
cin  style.— Petty  madder,  a plant  of  the  genus  Crucia- 
nella,  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Also  called  crosswort. 
— Refined  madder.  Same  as  fioivers  of  madder. — Wild 
madder.  ( a ) Rubia  peregrina.  (b)  The  white  bedstraw, 
Galium  Mollugo. 

madder1  (mad'er),  v.  t.  [<  madder n. ] To 
dye  with  madder. 

I madder  clothe  to  be  dyed,  je  garence.  Your  vyolet 
hath  not  his  full  dye,  but  he  is  maddered.  Palsgrave. 

inadder2t  (mad'er),  n.  [<  Ir.  meadar.]  A 
square  wooden  drinking-vessel. 

Usquebaugh  to  our  feast 
In  pails  was  brought  up, 

An  hundred  at  least* 

And  a madder  our  cup. 

Swift,  Irish  Feast.  (Davies.) 


wrought;  fabricated;  constructed, 

O,  think  on  that ; 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 

Like  man  new  made.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2.  79. 

2.  Artificially  produced ; formed  independent- 
ly of  natural  development:  as,  made  ground 
(ground  made  up  of  earth  from  another  place); 
a made  word. 

And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T’  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  166. 

3.  Drawn  from  various  sources;  formed  of 
several  parts  or  ingredients : as,  a made  dish ; 
composite;  built  up:  as,  a made  mast  (a  mast 
composed  of  several  sticks  bound  together  by 
iron  hoops,  in  contradistinction  to  a single-spar 
mast). 

A made  dish,  . . . garnished  with  cut  carrots  by  way  of 
adornment.  Buiwer , Pelham,  xli. 

4.  Placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want ; assured 
of  reward,  success,  fortune,  or  promotion;  well 
provided  for  life. 

Syph.  Oh,  happy  I ! 

Chi.  You  are  a made  man.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
Help  us  to  break  his  worship’s  bones,  and  carry  off  the 
girl,  and  you  are  a made  man. 

Sheridan,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  ii.  1. 

5.  Well  taught  or  trained,  as  a hunting-dog. 

To  make  a trial  whether  a young  bloodhound  was  well 

instructed  (or,  as  the  huntsmen  call  it,  made). 

Quoted  in  The  Century , XXXVIII.  191. 

Made  block.  See  Moc/rh— Made  up.  (a)  Put  together ; 
completed ; finished. 

Deform'd,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  i.  1.  21. 

(&)  Thorough;  consummate;  out-and-out.  [Rare.] 

Yet  remain  assured 
That  he’s  a made-up  villain. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  101. 

(c)  Artificial;  meretricious. 

Hast.  But  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty? 

Tony.  Bandbox  ! She’s  all  a made  up  thing. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii.  1. 

( d ) Concocted;  invented;  fictitious:  as, a made-up  tale  or 
excuse. 

made2,  n.  See  mad2. 

made3  (mad),  a.  [A  var.  of  mad 1 (perhaps  < 
Icel.  meiddr,  maimed:  see  mad1),  or  of  mate2.'] 
Fatigued;  exhausted.  [Scotch.] 
Madecasseet  (mad-e-kas'e),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
Malagasy. 

madder-bloom  (mad'er-blom),  n.  Fleurs  de  madefactiont  (mad-e-fak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  mo- 


madid 

improving  it,  or  aging  it  rapidly  by  the  combined  agency 
of  heat  and  the  constant  motion  of  the  ship. 

Madeira  mahogany.  Same  as  canary-wood. 
Madeiran  (ma-da'ran),  a.  [<  Madeira  (see  def.) 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, or  to  the  group  of  islands  of  which  it  is 
the  chief,  lying  west  of  Morocco,  and  belonging 
to  Portugal. 

Madeira-vine  (ma-da'ra-viu),  n.  An  elegant 
climbing  herb  with  bright-green  fleshy  leaves, 
long  clusters  of  small  white  spicy-fragrant  flow- 
ers, and  a perennial  tuberous  root.  It  is  a che- 
nopodiaceous  plant,  Lou ssi n go u l tin  baselloides, 
from  the  Andes. 

Madeira- wood  (ma-da  'ra-wud),  n.  Same  as 
canary-wood,  Phoebe  Indiha. 
madel-paroowa  (mad'el-pa-ro'wa),  n.  A boat 
used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing,  chiefly  close  inshore 
and  on  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  sometimes 
covered  with  a bamboo  roof,  when  it  takes  the 
,uame  of  padii.  Imp.  Diet. 
mademoiselle  (ma-de-mwo-zel '),  n. ; pi.  mes- 
demoiselles  (ma-de-mwo-zel' ).  [F.,  < rna,  my,  + 
demoiselle,  damsel : see  madam  and  damsel1,  de- 
moiselle.] 1.  Formerly,  in  France,  the  title  of 
any  woman,  married  or  single,  who  was  not  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  noble  married  women  whose 
husbands  had  not  been  knighted ; also,  when 
used  absolutely,  or  without  a name,  the  distinc- 
tive title  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  next  bro- 
ther of  the  king  (who  was  in  like  manner  called 
Monsieur),  and  afterward  of  the  first  princess  of 
the  blood,  whoever  was  her  father.  In  general, 
the  titles  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  were  used  to  distin- 
guish noble  from  plebeian  women,  without  regard  to  con- 
ditions of  marriage  or  celibacy ; but  Littr6  notes  the  fact 
that  Racine,  in  writing  to  his  sister,  addressed  her  as 
Madame  before  her  marriage  and  as  Mademoiselle  after  it. 


garance.  See  flowers  of  madder,  under  madder1. 
madder-print  (mad'er-print),  n.  Cloth  printed 
with  designs  in  madder,  or  in  colors  of  which 
madder  forms  a part ; especially,  cotton  prints 
so  made. 

madderwort  (mad'er-wfert),  n.  Any  plant  of 
the  madder  family,  Bubiaceie. 
madding  (mad'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mad1,  r.] 

Madness;  folly;  a vagary;  a wild  freak  orprank. 

By  my  troth,  your  sorrow, 

And  the  consideration  of  men’s  humorous  maddings, 

Have  put  me  into  a serious  contemplation. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  3. 

madding  (mad'ing),  p.  a.  Becoming  mad;  act- 
ing madly ; distracted ; raging ; furious. 

But  now  from  me  hys  madding  mynd  is  starte, 

And  woes  the  Widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne.  , , ...  , 

Spenser,  shep.  Cal.,  April.  Madegassyt  (mad-e-gas  l),  a.  andw 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Then  schemes  I framed  more  calmly,  when  and  how 
• The  madding  factions  might  be  tranquillized. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  x. 

maddingly  (mad'ing-li),  adv.  In  a mad  way; 
distractedly;  wildly. 

Run  maddingly  affrighted  through  the  villages. 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 


defaction, <L.  as  if  *madefactio{n-),<madefacere, 
pp.  madefactus,  make  wet,  moisten : see  made- 
fy.] The  aet  of  making  wet ; a soaking ; sat- 
uration. 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibition. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Q 865. 

madeficationt  (macFe-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  madefy 
4-  -ation:  see  -ficat'ion.]  Same  as  madef ac- 
tion. 

madefyt  (mad'e-fi),  v.  t.  [=  F.  madefier,  < L.  as 
if  *madeficare,  "eqniv.  to  madefacere,  make  wet, 
< madere,  be  wet,  + facere,  make : see  -fy.]  To 
make  wet  or  moist ; moisten ; soak. 

The  time  was  wiien  the  Bonners  and  butchers  rode  over 
the  faces  of  God’s  saints,  and  madef ed  the  earth  with  their 
bloods.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  85.  (Davies.) 

[See  Mala- 
gasy.] Same  as  Malagasy. 

Madeira  (ma-da'ra),  n.  [Short  for  Madeira 
wine.  The  island  of  Madeira  takes  its  name 
from  Pg.  madeira,  wood,  < L.  materia,  wood, 
matter:  see  matter." 


Anne  Marie  Louise  d’OrFans,  . . . Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier,  is  forgotten,  . . . but  the  great  name  of  Made- 
moiselle, La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  gleams  through  . . . 
the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze. 

T.  W.  lligginson,  Atlantic  Essays,  p.  159. 

2.  A distinctive  title  given  to  girls  and  un- 
married women  in  France,  equivalent  to  Miss : 
abbreviated  in  writing  to  Mile.,  pi  .Miles. — 3. 
A sciaenoid  fish,  the  yellowtail  or  silver  perch, 
Bairdiella  chrysura.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
madge1  (maj),  n.  [Assibilated  form  of  mag 1, 
like  the  orig.  Madge,  assibilated  form  of  Mag, 
abbr.  of  Margaret,  a fern,  name:  see  mag1, 
margaret.]  1 . The  magpie,  Pica  rustica : same 
as  mag1, 1. — 2f.  A madge-owl. 

The  skritch-owl,  us’d  in  falling  towrs  to  lodge, 

Th’  unlucky  night-raven,  and  thou  lasie  madge 
That,  fearing  light,  still  seekest  where  to  hide, 

The  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the  birds  beside. 

Du  Darlas  (trails.).  ( Nares .) 

madge2  (maj),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A leaden 
hammer.  See  the  quotation. 

The  tool  used  for  this  purpose  (hard-solder  plating)  is 
called  a madge,  and  is  a lead  hammer  about  three  pounds 
in  weight,  with  the  face  covered  wilh  six  or  seven  thick- 
nesses of  stout  woolen.  Gilder’s  Manual,  p,  103. 

madge-howlett  (maj'houHet),  n.  See  madge- 
owl. 

I’ll  sit  in  a barn  with  madge-houiet,  and  catch  mice  first. 

B.  Jenson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

madge-owlt  (maj ' oul),  n.  The  owlet  or  barn- 
owl.  Also  madge-owlet,  madge-howlet. 

Thou  shouldst  have  given  her  a madgeowl,  and  then 
Tliou’dst  made  a present  o'  thy  self,  owl-spiegle  1 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1 

madge-owlet  (maj'ou'Tet),  n.  Same  as  madge- 
owl, 

mad-headed  (mad'hed'ed),  a.  Hot-brained; 
rash.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  80. 
madhouse  (mad'hous),  n.  A house  where  in- 
sane persons  are  confined  for  cure  or  for  re- 
straint; a lunatic  asylum ; a bedlam. 

Madia  (ma'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Molina,  1782),  < 
modi,  the  Chilean  name  of  the  common  species.] 
A genus  of  composite  herbs  of  the  tribe  He- 
lianthese  and  the  subtribe  Madiese,  character- 
ized by  a deeply  furrowed  involucre,  with 
bracts  closely  inclosing  the  achenia,  of  which 
those  of  the  disk  are  either  perfect  or  sterile, 
almost  always  without  pappus.  They  are  erect 
annuals,  commonly  glandular-viscid  and  heavy-scented, 
with  entire  alternate  leaves  and  small  or  medium-sized 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
or  in  loose  panicles.  About  12  species  are  known,  natives 
of  Chile  and  the  western  part  of  North  America,  where 
they  are  popularly  called  tar-weeds  One  species,  M. 
sativa, is  cultivated  tor  the  oil  afforded  by  its  seeds,  which 
serves  the  same  purposes  as  olive-oil.  The  refuse  is  made 
into  an  oil-cake  for  cattle. 


-i  a . ■ r „ ...i, into  an  ou-caite  ioi  catue. 

LAd  . Tt.  J-  madid  (mad'id),  a.  ~ [<  L.  madidus  wet,  < 


class  made  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  It  ac- 
quires by  age  peculiar  excellence  of  flavor. — 
East  India  Madeira,  Madeira  which  has  been  sent  in 
cask  to  the  East  Indies  and  hack  again,  with  the  view  of 


dere,  be  wet.  Cf.  Gr.  gadav,  melt  away:  see 
madarosis.]  Wet;  moist;  appearing  as  if  soak- 
ed or  sodden.  [Rare.] 


madid 

His  large  deep-blue  eye,  madid  and  yet  piercing,  show- 
ed that  the  secretions  of  his  brain  were  apportioned  half 
to  voluptuousness,  half  to  common  sense. 

Disraeli , Coningsby,  i.  2. 

Madieae  (ma-dl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle, 1836),  < Madia  + -ece.]  A subtribe  of 
composite  plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Madia, 
comprised  in  the  tribe  Helianthese.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  radiate  or  subradiate  heads,  the 
ray-flowers  being  fertile,  and  the  disk-flowers 
perfect  (but  some  or  all  of  them  are  sometimes 
sterile).  The  subtribe  embraces  9 genera  and 
about  66  species,  the  majority  growing  in  the 
western  part  of  North  America.  Called  Madi- 
nas in  the  system  of  Engler  and  Prantl. 
madisterium  (mad-is-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  madi- 
steria  (-a).  . [X  Gr.  paSiaTypiov,  tweezers  for  pull- 
ing out  hair,  < ga&i&iv,  pull  out  the  hair.  Cf. 
gaSdv,  fall  away,  as  the  hair:  see  madarosis. ] 
A surgical  instrument  for  extracting  hairs ; a 
pair  of  tweezers. 

madling1  (madTing),  n.  [<  mad1  + - ling 1.]  A 
mad  person.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Gooid  for-naught  madling  ! . . . flinging  t’  precious  gifts 
o God  under  fooit.  E.  Bronte,  W uthering  Heights,  xiii. 

madling2t,  <’■  An  obsolete  form  of  muddling. 
madly  (mad'li),  adv.  In  a mad  manner,  (a) 
Without  reason  or  understanding,  (b)  Frantically;  furi- 
ously. (c)  With  extreme  folly,  or  infatuated  zeal  or  pas- 
sion. 

madman  (mad'man),  pi.  madmen  (-men).  A 
man  who  is  insane ; a distracted  man ; a luna- 
*tie;  a crazy  person. 

madnep  (mad'nep),  n.  [Appar.  < madX  + nep1.] 
A tall  umbelliferous  plant,  Hcracleum  Splion- 
1'dylium,  of  Europe  and  subarctic  regions, 
madness  (mad'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
mad  or  distracted ; insanity;  lunacy. 

For  as  to  him  who  Cotis  did  upbraid, 

And  call'd  his  rigour  madness , raging  fits : 

Content  thee,  thou  unskilful  man,  he  said ; 

My  madness  keeps  my  subjects  in  their  wits. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Gray,  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

2.  Headstrong  passion  or  rashness;  ungovern- 
able fury  or  rage ; extreme  folly. 

To  lose  myself  upon  no  ground  were  madness. 

Not  loyal  duty. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  i.  2. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a few. 

Pope,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
Canine  madness.  See  canine. — Midsummer  mad- 
ness. See  midsummer.  = Syn.  1.  Frenzy,  Mania,  etc.  See 
insanity. 

madonna  (ma-don'ii),  n.  [It.,  = F.  madame, 
my  lady:  see  madam,  madame.']  l.«My  lady ; 
madam : an  Italian  title  of  address  or  of  cour- 
tesy, equivalent  to  madam. 

Claum.  Good  madonna,  why  moumest  thou? 

Olivia.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother’s  death. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L 5.  72. 
Specifically— 2.  [cap.]  The  Virgin  Mary  (“Our 
Lady”);  hence,  a picture  representing  the  Vir- 
gin.— 3.  A kind  of  luster  made  in  part  of  alpaca- 
wool — Madonna  medal,  a small  medal  of  silver,  brass 
or  other  metal,  hung  by  a pilgrim  about  the  neck  of  a statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  then  preserved,  serving  as  a sort  of  pil- 
prim’s  sign. 

Madonna-wise  (ma-don'a-wiz),  adv.  In  the 
manner  or  fashion  of  the  Madonna:  applied  to 
the  arrangement  of  a woman’s  hair,  in  imitation 
of  accepted  representations  of  the  Madonna,  by 
parting  it  in  the  middle,  and  bringing  it  close 
and  low  over  the  temples. 

Locks  not  wide-dispread, 

Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head. 

Tennyson,  Isabel. 

madoqua  (mad' o-kwii),  rt.  [Abyssinian.]  A 
very  tiny  antelope  of  Abyssinia,  Neotragus  sal- 
tianus  or  jV.  madoqua,  the  smallest  of  homed 
animals,  about  as  large  as  a hare,  and  with  very 
slender  legs.  Also  called  hegoleli. 
madpasll  (.mad  ' pash),  n.  and  a.  [<  madX  + 
pash  ] I.  n.  A mad  fellow.  Wright.  [North. 
Eng.] 

II.  a.  Wild;  cracked.  Davies. 

Let  us  leave  this  madpash  bedlam,  this  hair-brained 
fop.  and  give  him  leave  to  rave  and  dose  his  bellyfull, 
with  his  private  and  intimately  acquainted  devils. 

^ U rquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  25. 

madras  (ma-dras'),  n.  [=  F.  madras;  so  called 
from  Madras  in  India.]  A large  handkerchief  1 
of  silk  and  cotton,  usually  in  bright  colors, 
used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  islands 
and  elsewhere  for  turbans,  etc Madras  ging- 

ham, a gingham  imitating  the  colors  and  design  of  a 
madras.— Madras  lace,  a kind  of  curtain-material,  some- 
times printed  in  colors.— Madras  work,  simple  em- 
broidery done  upon  bright-colored  madras  handkerchiefs. 
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the  embroidery  emphasizing  the  pattern  of  the  stuff. 

These  embroideries  are  used  for  furniture-coverings,  ban- 
ner-screens, etc. 
madrasali  (ma-dras'a). 
darasa,  to  study.]  A Mohammedan  school  or 
college  for  the  education  of  youth.  Also 
spelled  madressali,  madrissah,  madrissa,  me- 
dresseh. 

The  enlightened  mind  of  Warren  Hastings  did  indeed 
anticipate  his  age  by  founding  the  Calcutta  madrasa  for 
Mahometan  teachii®.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  774.  polypidoml 

Madras  hemp,  n.  See  Bengal  hemp,  under  hemp,  madreporiform  (mad're-po-ri-form),  a.  [<  NL. 
madregal  (mad're-gal),  n.  [Origin  not  ascer-  Madrepora,  a madrepore,  + L.  forma,  form.] 
tained.]  A carangoid  fish  of  the  genus  Seriola.  Resembling  a madrepore;  characteristic  of  a 
madreperl  (mad're-perl),  re.  [<It . madreperla,  madrepore;  madreporic._ 

< madre,  mother,  + perla,  pearl.]  Mother-of-  Madreporinse  (mad"rf-po-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 


madrono 

body,  madreporic  tubercle , or  madreporite. — MadreporiC 
plate,  in  echinoderms,  a madreporite.—  Madreporic  tu- 
bercle, a tubercular  madreporic  body,  or  madreporite. 

[<  Ar.  madrasah,  < Madreporidae  (mad-re-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Madrepora  + -idee.]  The  madrepore  family, 
typified  by  the  genus  Madrepora.  its  limits  vary 
with  different  authors,  but  in  the  strictest  use  it  consists  of 
several  different  genera,  agreeing  in  that  the  polypites  and 
polyp-stocks  have  porous  ccenenchyma,  perforated  thecse, 
little-developed  septa,  and  an  open  gastric  cavity  com- 
municating with  the  canal  in  the  axis  of  the  branched 


pearl.  Longfellow. 

Madrepora  (ma-drep'o-rii),  n.  [NL.,  < mad- 
repore.] The  typical  ‘ 
genus  of  Madrepori- 
dee,  containing  some 
of  the  commonest 
madrepores,  of  vari- 
ous branched  shapes, 
among  them  some  of 
the  most  extensive 
reef -building  corals. 

M.  cervicornis  is  a 
species  so  called  from 
its  branching  like  the 
antlers  of  deer. 

Madreporacea  (mad//- 
re-po-ra'se-a),  n.pl. 

[NL.,  < Madrepora  + 

-acea.]  A group  of  Madeira  prolijir*. 

stone-corals,  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent 
to  Madreporaria. 

madreporal  (mad'rf-po-ral),  a.  [<  madrepore 
+ -«!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  madrepores;  con- 
sisting of  madrepores. 

Madreporaria  (mad"re-po-ra'ri-ii), n. pi.  [NL., 
< Madrepora  + -aria.]'  A general  name  of  the 
madrepores  and  related  corals  which  are  hexa- 
coralline  or  hexactinoid  and  have  a continuous 
hard  calcareous  skeleton.  The  term  covers  not  only 
the  Madrepmridee  proper,  but  the  Fungiidce  or  mushroom- 
corals,  the  Astrceidce  or  star-corals,  and  related  families. 
In  a still  wider  sense,  Madreporaria  is  an  order  of  the  class 
Actinozoa,  including  all  the  hard  actinoid  or  actiniform 
corals,  or  sclerodermatous  zoantharians,  whether  hexam- 
eral  or  tetrameral,  and  whether  tabulate,  tubulose,  per- 
forate, aporose,  or  rugose.  It  is  then  equivalent  to  Litho- 
corallia  and  Sclerodermata,  or  to  the  old  Lithnphyta  minus 
the  Alcyonaria  and  other  sclerobasic  zoantharians. 

madreporarian  (mad^re-po-ra/ri-an),  a.  and  n . 
I.  a . Pertaining  to  the  Madreporaria , or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

II.  n.  A coral  of  the  group  Madreporaria . 
madrepore  (mad're-por),  n.  [<  F.  madrepore 
= Sp.  madrepora  = Pg.  madrepora,  < It.  ■madre- 
pora, coral,  appar.  lit.  ‘mother-stone’  (cf.  mad- 
reperla, ‘mother-pearl,’  mother-of-pearl:  see 
madreperl),  < madre,  < L.  mater,  = E.  mother, 
+ (appar.)  Gr.  m ypof,  a light  friable  stone,  a 
stalactite,  or,  as  now  understood,  n opog  (>  It. 
poro),  pore : see  pore 2.]  An  animal,  or  a coral, 
of  the  genus  Madrepora  or  family  Madrepori- 
d(e ; the  polypite  or  the  polypidom  of  a perfo- 
rate madreporarian  : a name  loosely  extended 
to  any  stone-coral  with  madreporiform  cavities 
or  openings.  In  true  madrepore  the  animal  or  polypite 
is  hexameral  with  twelve  short  tentacles,  and  the  polypi- 

dom  is  of  branch- 
ing form  and  stony 
hardness.  Madre- 
pore coral  consists 
of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  traces  of 
animal  matter,  and 
is  formed  by  grad- 
ual deposition  in 
the  tissues  of  the 
compound  polyp, 
so  that  in  course  of 
time  the  whole  pre- 
sents the  appear- 
ance of  a number 


A subfamily  of  Madre- 


< Madrepora  + -ince.] 
poridee. 

madreporite  (mad're-po-rit),  n.  and  a.  [<  mad- 
repore + -ite2.]  I.  n.  1.  Fossil  madrepore. — 
2.  In  eebinoderms,  the  madreporic  body  or 
tubercle ; the  interradial  aboral  porous  plate 
at  the  termination  of  the  madreporic  canals. 
Huxley. 

II.  a.  Same  as  madreporic. 
madreporitic  (mad//re-po-rit'ik),  a.  [<  madre- 
porite 4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
madreporite,  or  made  up  of  various  corals  more 
or  less  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  shells  of 
mollusks,  all  loosely  classed  together  as  madre- 
pores : as,  madreporitic  rocks, 
madrier  (mad'ri-er),  n.  [F.,  earlier  madier,  a 
beam  or  stout  plank,  < Sp.  madero,  a beam, 

< madera,  wood : see  matter.]  In  milit.  engin .: 
(a)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a heavy  tim- 
ber forming  the  chief  or  central  part  of  the  car- 
riage of  a cannon  or  mortar ; hence,  the  whole 
carriage  or  mounting  of  a piece  of  artillery. 
Grose.  ( b ) A plank  lined  with  tin  and  covered 
with  earth  for  roofing  over  certain  parts  of 
military  works,  in  order  to  afford  protection  in 
lodgments,  etc.  ,(c)  A plank  used  to  support 
the  earth  in  a mine,  or  in  a moat  or  ditch  to 
support  a wall. 

madrigal  (mad'ri-gal),  n.  [<  F.  madrigal  = Sp. 
madrigal,  OSp.  mandrial,  mandrigal  = Pg.  mad- 
rigal = G.  madrigal,  < It.  madrigale,  Olt.  madri- 
ale,  mandriale,  also  mandriano,  a short  poem,  a 
pastoral  ditty  ( > ML.  matriale),  < mandra,  a herd, 
flock,  < L.  mandra,  a stall,  a herd,  < Gr.  gaviipa, 
a fold,  an  inclosed  space,  the  bed  on  which  the 
stone  of  a ring  is  set,  a monastery.  Cf.  archi- 
mandrite, mandrel,  from  the  same  Gr.  source.] 

1.  A medieval  poem  or  song,  amorous,  pas- 
toral, or  descriptive.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  madrigal  are  now  hard  to 
determine. 

By  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Marlowe,  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love. 

2.  In  music:  (a)  A musical  setting  of  such  a 
poem.  Strict  madrigal-writing  involves  the  nseof  a canto 
f&rmo,  adherence  to  oneof  the  ecclesiastical  mod  es  through- 
out, the  abundant  use  of  contrapuntal  imitation  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  the  absence  of  instrumental  accompaniment. 
This  form  of  composition  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  soon  spread  to  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  In  Italy  and  England  it  at- 
tained a notable  perfection  and  beauty,  passing  over  in 
the  latter  country  into  the  modern  glee.  Madrigals  were 
written  for  from  three  to  eight  or  more  voices.  The  senti- 
ments embodied  varied  from  grave  to  gay,  with  a constant 
tendency  to  the  latter.  The  choruses  in  the  earlier  operas 
and  oratorios  were  madrigals,  (j,)  A glee  or  part- 
song  in  general,  irrespective  of  contrapuntal 
qualities. 

madrigalert  (mad'ri-gal-er),  n.  A writer  or 

composer  of  madrigals!" 

Satyrists,  panegyrists,  madrigallers. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  155.  (.Davies.) 

madrigaletto  (madM-ga-let'd),  n.  [It.,  dim. 
of  madrigale,  a madrigal:  see  madrigal.]  A 
little  madrigal. 


Madrepore  Corals. 


r madrigalian  (mad-ri-ga'li-an),  a.  [<  madrigal 
+ -km.]  Of  or  pertaining’to  madrigals. 


of  polyps  support- 

as®.  rsr.iwsstrsss&HS  yV^fs^^jassisstst 

and  full  of  little  cavities,  in  each  of  which  an  individual  madrigalist  (mad'ri-gal-ist),  n.  [<  madriqal  + 

corresponding 8to  the  intonal ' of  ‘the  antalh  "E8"0*  *">" 

Madrepores  raise  up  walls  and  reefs  of  coral  rocks  with  -M.US1C,  ± V . 4b.  _ 

considerable  rapidity  in  tropical  climates.—  Madrepore  ■M-aarilenian  (mad-ri-le  m-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sp. 
glass.^  See  glass. — Madrepore  marble,  madreporitic  Madrileno  (for  * Madridano,  the  second  d being 
(mu A „ r/  ^ changed  by  dissimilation  to  l),  an  inhabitant 

madreporic  (mad-re-por  ik),  a [<  madrepore  0f  Madrid,  < Madrid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging 

-i--*o.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  madrepore;  of  the  to  Madrid  8 

uutoFw  hi,-!.116  madrep°re;  Piereed  witli.mi-  II.  i native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid, 

nute  holes  like  a madrepore.  Also  madreporite.  . the  oanital  of  Snnin 

—Madreporic  canals, in  echinoderms,  tubular  proion- - oaoi,  ro  i . 

gations  of  the  circular  vessel  of  the  ambulacral  system  madrono  (ma-dro  nyo),  it.  [Sp.]  A tree,  Ar- 
having  perforated  ends  and  terminating  in  a calcareous  outus  Menziesii,  of  western  North  America, 
net  work,  or  other  hard  formation,  known  as  the  madreporic  toward  the  south  becoming  a shrub.  Itbearsa 


madrono 

yellow  berry,  scarcely  edible.  Its  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Its  bark 
is  valuable  for  tanning.  Also  madrofla. 

Even  the  madrofla , upon  these  spurs  of  Mount  Saint  He- 
lena, comes  to  a fine  bulk,  and  ranks  with  forest  trees. 

B.  L.  Stevenson , Silverado  Squatters,  p.  86. 

madstone  (mad'ston),  n.  A stone  popularly  re- 
puted to  cure  hydrophobia,  or  to  prevent  it  when 
threatened.  It  is  applied  to  the  wound,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  to  draw  the  poison.  The  belief  in  its  value 
has  no  scientific  sanction.  [U.  S.] 

Among  the  various  individuals  in  Pennsylvania  who  pro- 
fess ability  in  exorcism  and  charms,  we  occasionally  find 
one  who  is  reputed  to  possess  a mad-stone.  These  peb- 
bles are  of  various  sizes,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected 
on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  color  or  form.  A speci- 
men which  had  a high  reputation  in  the  State  from  which 
it  had  been  brought  was  described  by  the  present  writer 
as  consisting  of  a worn  piece  of  white  feldspar,  and  posses- 
sing none  of  the  properties  of  absorption  attributed  to  it. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  XXVI.  (1889),  336. 

madia-nut  (mad' o-nut),  n.  The  seed  of  Cycas 
circinalis. 

Madura  foot.  A diseased  condition  of  the  feet 
and  hands,  occurring  in  India,  characterized  by 
enlargement  and  distortion  of  the  affected  part, 
ensuing  suppuration,  softening  and  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  part,  and  the  formation  of 
sinuses  discharging  through  frequent  openings 
small  yellow  bodies  like  fish-roe  or  dark  grains 
like  coarse  gunpowder,  and  often  larger  masses. 
The  fungus  Chionypfte  Carteri  is  found  in  the  diseased 
parts,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Also 
called  fungus-foot,  fungus  disease  of  India,  and  mycetoma.. 

mad  weed  (mad'wed),  n.  A species  of  Scutel- 
laria, or  skullcap,  of  the  family  Menthacese, 
S.  lateriflora:  so  named  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  efficacious  in  hydrophobia.  Also  called 
mad-dog  skullcap. 

madwort(mad'wert),  n.  [<  mad1  + wort1.  Cf. 
Alyssum.]  1.  A plant  of  the  genus  Alyssum. — 
2.  [As  if  a contraction  of  madderwort,  having 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  madder.]  A 
plant  of  the  borage  family,  Asperugo  procum- 
bent, whose  root  was  used  like  madder:  com- 
monly called  German  madwort. 
mae  (mi),  a.  and  adv.  A Scotch  form  of  mo. 
mseandert,  «.  See  meander. 

Mseandrina  (me-an-dri'nfi),  n.  [XL.,  < L.  mce- 
ander,  a winding  way  (see  meander),  A-  -ina1.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Mceandrinidce,  established 
by  Lamarck  in  1801.  M.  cerebriformis  is  an  ex- 
ample. Also  spelled  Meandrina. 
mseandrine,  a.  See  meandrine. 

Mseandrinidse  (me-an-drin'i-de),  ».  pi.  [XL., 
< Meeandrina  + -idee.']  A family  of  madrepo- 
rarian  corals  of  the  suborder  Astreacea,  typified 
by  the  genus  Meeandrina;  the  brain-corals  or 
brainstones.  Theae  corals  are  of  massive  form,  caused 
by  the  union  of  many  individual  corallites  in  rows  which 
meander  or  wind  about  over  the  surface  of  the  corallum 
in  a manner  suggesting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
Also  spelled  Meandrinidce. 

mseandriniform  (me-an-drin'i-f6rm),  a.  [< 
NL.  Meeandrina  + L.  forma.']  Resembling  a 
brain-coral;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mceandrini- 
formes. 

Maeandriniformes  (me-an-drin-i-f6r'mez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.:  see  mceandriniform.]  The  brain- 
corals.  See  Mceandrinidce. 
Mseandripora(me-an-drip'o-ra),».  [NL.,<  Gr. 
palavdpog,  a winding  way  (see  meander),  + icdpo;, 
a pore:  see  pore2.]  Same  as  Fascicularia. 
Mssandrospongidse  (me-an-dro-spon'ji-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paiavtipo;,  a meander,  + eiroy- 
yo;,  a sponge,  + -idee.]  A large  family  of  dic- 
tyonine  hexactinellid  silicious  sponges,  both 
fossil  and  recent,  in  which  the  body  consists 
of  winding  tubes  of  uniform  caliber  with  inter- 
stitial vestibular  spaces  and  no  uncinate  or 
scopuliform  spicules.  Also  spelled  Meandro- 
spongidee. 

maelstrom  (mal'strom),  n.  [Also  malestrom, 
maelstrom,  (erroneously  malestrand  (see  quot.), 
simulating  strand1) ; < early  mod.  D.  mael- 
strom, now  maalstroom,  a whirlpool  (whence 
also  Norw.  malstraum  and  Dan.  malstrom),  < 
malen,  grind  (see  meal1),  + stroom,  stream : see 
stream.  “Its  use  as  a proper  name  seems  to 
come  from  Dutch  maps.”  N.  E.  D.]  1.  A 

celebrated  whirlpool  or  violent  current  in  the 
Arctic  ocean,  near  the  western  coast  of  Nor- 
way, between  the  islands  Moskenaso  and 
Mosken,  formerly  supposed  to  suck  in  and 
destroy  everything  that  approached  it  at  any 
time,  but  now  known  not  to  be  dangerous 
except  under  certain  conditions. 

He  [Osep  Napea]  reports  of  a Whirlpool  between  the 
Host  Islands  and  Lofoot  call’d  Malestrand , which  from 
half  ebb  to  half  flood  is  heard  to  make  such  a terrible 
noise  as  shakes  the  Door-rings  of  Houses  in  those  Islands 
ten  mile  off.  Milton,  Hist.  Muscovia, 
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Hence  — 2.  Any  resistless  movement;  any  in- 
fluence or  passion  which  makes  victims  of  all 
who  come  within  its  power : as,  the  maelstrom 
of  fashion  or  of  speculation ; the  maelstrom  of 
dissipation  or  of  crime. 

Msana  (rne'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  < L. 
mcena,  < Gr.  paivy,  a small  sea-fish,  eaten  salted.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Mcenidce,  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  the  Mediterranean.  M.  vulgaris  is 
an  example.  Formerly  also  Mcenas. 

mESnad,  menad  (me'nad),  fl.  [<  L.  mamas 
( meenad -),  < Gr.  paivag  (pmva.5-),  raving,  frantic; 
as  a noun,  a mad  woman,  maenad;  < paiveodat, 
rage,  be  furious:  see  mania.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 
a female  member  of  the  attendant  train  of 
Bacchus;  hence,  a priestess  of  Bacchus;  one 
of  the  women  who  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  with  mad  songs  and  dancing  and  bois- 


terous courses  in  gay  companies  amid  the  crags 
of  Parnassus  and  Cithseron,  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  triennial  Bacchic  festival. 
The  mienads  supplied  a favorite  subject  to  classic  art,  and 
are  characterized  by  wearing  the  nebris,  and  by  the  thyrsus 
and  other  Dionysiac  attributes.  Compare  Bacchante, 
Such  illusion  as  of  old 
Through  Athens  glided  menad- like. 

Loxvell,  The  Cathedral. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  woman  under  the  influence  of 
unnatural  excitement  or  frenzy, 
msenadic,  menadic  (mf-nad'ik),  a.  [<  mievad, 
menad,  4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  mse- 
nads;  furious;  raving;  bacchantic. 

The  rites,  by  some  supposed  to  be  of  the  menadic  sort, 

. . . are  held  strictly  secret. 

Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus  (ed.  1831),  p.  191. 

msenianum  (me-ni-a'num),  «.;  pi.  mceniana 
(-na).  [L.,  a projecting  balcony,  orig.  one  in 

the  Forum  at  Rome,  erected  under  the  censor 
C.  M ienius,  for  the  convenience  of  spectators  of 
the  gladiatorial  combats;  neut.  of  Meenianus, 
of  M senius,  < Mtenius,  the  name  of  a Roman 
gens.]  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a balcony  or  gallery  for 
spectators  at  a public  show.  The  name,  originally 
applied  to  a balcony  in  the  Forum,  was  extended  to  bal- 
conies in  general,  as  to  the  galleries  at  the  circular  end  of 
a circus,  and  to  the  ranges  of  seats  above  the  podium  in  an 
amphitheater. 

Msenidaa  (me'ni-de),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < Mcena  + 
-idee.]  Afamily  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Mcena.  They  are  subfusiform  per- 
coids  with  very  protractile  upper  jaw,  chiefly  inhabiting 
warm  seas.  Several  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Also 
Mcenini,  Mcenoidece. 

msenoid  (me'noid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Mce- 
nides.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Msenoidese  (me-noi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mcena 
+ -oidece.]  Same  as  Meenidee.  Sir  J.  Richard- 
son, 1836. 

Maenura,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  Menura. 
Msesa  (me'sa),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Forskal,  1775),  < 
mates,  given  as  the  Ar.  name  of  one  of  the  spe- 
cies.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Myrsinacese, 
type  of  the  tribe  Msesese,  characterized  by  the 
two-bracted  calyx,  the  imbricate  corolla,  and 
flowers  growing  in  racemes.  They  are  shrubs,  with 
entire  dentate  or  serrate  leaves,  often  pellucid-dotted, 
small  white  five-parted  flowers,  and  a Bmall  dry  or  fleshy 
fruit  with  many  seeds  and  a persistent  style.  About  100 
species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
genus  furnishes  some  ornamental  hothouse-plants. 

Msesese  (me'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  1837),  < Msesa  + -ese.]  A tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  of  the 
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order  Myrsinacese,  characterized  by  a superior 
or  half -superior  calyx,  a gamopetalous  corolla, 
no  staminodia,  and  a many-seeded  fruit.  The 
tribe  includes  but  one  genus,  Msesa,  with  about  100  species, 
natives  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World. 

maestoso  (ma-es-to'so),  adv.  [It.,  majestic,  < 
maesta,  majesty:  see  majesty.]  In  music,  with 
dignity  or  majesty ; majestically, 
maestral,  n.  A variant  of  mistral. 

Maestricnt  beds.  See  bed1. 
maestro  (ma-es'tro),  n.  [It.,  = E.  master1, q. v.] 
A master ; specifically,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, teacher,  or  conductor, 
mafflet  (maf'l),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  mafflen,  < MD.  maf- 
felen,  moffelen,  D.  moffelen,  move  the  jaws, 
stammer, ’=  LG.  maffeln,  prattle,  = G.  dial,  maf- 
feln,  muffeln,  chew  with  the  mouth  full ; prob. 
imitative;  cf.  E.  faffle,  stammer.]  To  stam- 
mer. 

And  some  mafftid  with  the  mouth  and  nyst  what  they 
mente.  Richard  the  Redeless,  iv.  63. 

maffled(maf'ld),jp.  a.  See  the  quotation.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

She  was  what  they  call  in  the  country  maffled  — that  is, 
confused  in  her  intellect. 

Southey,  Letters,  III.  186.  (Davies.) 
mafflert  (maf'16r),  n.  A stammerer.  Holland, 
Plutarch,  p.  535. 

maffling  (maf'ling),  n.  [Cf.  maflle.]  A simple- 
ton. Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
maforst,  n.  [ML.,  < MGr.  pa<j>6piov:  see  def.] 
Originally,  a woman’s  mantle  or  cloak,  cover- 
ing the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders;  later,  the 
maphorion  or  scapular  worn  by  monks  in  the 
Eastern  Church. 

mafurra-tree  (ma-fur'a-tre),  n.  [<  mafurra, 
mafura,  a native  name,  + E.  tree.]  A tree, 
Tricliilia  emetica,  of  the  Meliacece,  found  in  Mo- 
zambique, Mad  agascar,  and  the  Isle  of  Reunion . 
Its  fruit  is  a capsule  of  two  or  three  cells,  containing  seeds 
of  the  size  of  a cacao-bean,  which  yield  when  boiled  the 
mafurra-tallow. 

mag1  (mag),  n,  [Also  magg;  nit.  abbr.  of  mar- 
garet,  like  the  fern,  name  Mag,  dim.  Maggie, 
abbr.  of  Ma rgaret : see  magpie,  margaret.  Hence 
also  madge1.]  1.  The  madge  or  magpie. — 2. 
The  long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredula  rosea,  more 
fully  called  long-tailed  mag.  [Local,  Eng.] 
mag2  (mag),  a.;  pret.  and  pp.  magged,  ppr.  mag- 
ging. [In  allusion  to  the  chatter  of  the  mag- 
pie; < mag1,  the  magpie:  see  mag1.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  chatter;  scold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  tram.  To  tease  or  vex.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

mag2  (mag),  n.  [<  mag2,  i\]  Talk;  chatter. 

If  you  have  any  mag  in  you,  well  draw  it  out. 

Mrs.  Thralc,  quoted  in  Mme.  D’Arblay’s  Diaryfed.  1876), 

[I.  68. 

mag3  (mag),  n.  [Also  make,  mails;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A halfpenny;  in  Scotland  (with  plu- 
ral), a gratuity  expected  by  servants.  [Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

It  can’t  be  worth  a mag  to  him. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  liv. 

mag4  (mag),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  maga- 
zine, 2.  [Colloq.] 

He . . . is  on  the  staff  of  I don’t  know  how  many  papers 
and  mags.  Mrs.  Alexander,  The  Frhres,  p.  45. 

mag5  (mag),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  magged,  ppr. 
magging.  [Also  magg ; conjectured  to  be  of 
Gipsy  origin;  cf.  Hind,  makr,  fraud,  makkar,  a 
cheat,  knave  (?).]  To  steal ; carry  off  clandes- 
tinely. [Low  slang.] 

magadis  (mag'a-dis),  n.  [<  Gr.  payaStr,  (ML. 
maga.de),  a musical  instrument,  a kind  of  cith- 
ara,  also  a Lydian  flute  (see  defs.),  prob.  of 
Egypt,  origin.  Ci.magas.]  1.  A Greek  musi- 
cal instrument  resembling  the  cithara,  having 
about  twenty  strings  tuned  in  octaves  two  by 
two. — 2.  A Lydian  flute  or  flageolet. — 3.  A 
monochord. 

magadize  (mag'a-diz),  v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  maga- 
dized, ppr.  magadizing.  [<  Gr.  payaSil)eiv,  to  play 
on  the  magadis,  play  in  the  octave,  < payadp; 
magadis:  see  magadis.]  In  anc.  Gr.  music:  (a) 
To  play  upon  the  magadis.  ( b ) To  sing  in  oc- 
taves, as  when  men  and  women  sing  the  same 
melody. 

magart,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A large  ship. 

Davies. 

Filling  our  seas  with  stately  argosies, 

Calvars  and  magars,  hulks  of  burden  great. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso,  L 1. 

magarita,  magarites  (mag-a-ri'ta,  -tez),  n. 
[ML.,  < MGr.  payaphye,  renegade,  < payappuv, 
befoul,  pollute,  defile,  contaminate.]  In  the 
middle  ages,  an  apostate  from  Christianity, 
especially  to  Mohammedanism. 
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magas  (ma'gas),  n.  [<  Gr.  pay  dr,  the  bridge  of 
a cithara  or  lyre : seedef.  1.]  1.  The  bridge  of 
a cithara  or  lyre ; also,  a fret,  as  of  a lute.— 2. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  brachiopods  of  the 
family  Terebratulidce,  and  typical  of  a subfam- 
ily Magasinw.  Sowerby,  1816. 
magastromancert  (ma-gas'tro-man-ser),  n.  [< 
6r.  ydyo(,  magician,  +’  acTpov,'&  star,  + yavreia, 
divination:  see  astromancy.)  An  astrologist. 

The  Mag-astro-mancer,  or  the  magical  astrological  Di- 
*Tiner-  Rev.  J.  Oaule  (1652). 

magazine  (mag-a-zen'),  n.  [=  D.  magazijn  = 
G.  magazin  = Dan.  Sw.  magasin,  < OF.  F.  maga- 
zin,  now  magasin,  < It.  magazzino,  < Sp.  maga- 
cen,  almagacen , almaceh  — Pg.  ahnazem , arma- 
a storehouse,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + makliazin 
(>  Turk,  makliazin),  pi.  of  makhzan,  makhzen  (> 
Turk,  maklizen),  a storehouse,  warehouse,  cf. 
khizana,  a storehouse,  khazna , kliazina , trea- 
sury, khazana,  layup  in  store ; cf.  Heb.  khdsan, 
lay  up  in  store,  mishenot,  storehouses.]  1.  A 
receptacle  in  which  anything  is  stored;  a store- 
house ; a warehouse. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those  har- 

imirs  if  cV>  all  ha  vam.  X1,„X.  xl.  __  - 1-  _ _ 
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“Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils”  (Luke  viii.  2).  This  identifies 
tion  was  doubtless  assisted  by  a confusion  of 
the  three  anointings,  one  by  “ a woman  in  zrast,  owing  to  the 
the  city”  (Luke  vii.  37,  as  above),  one  by  “ a * which  they  contain, 
woman,”  also  unnamed,  in  Bethany  (Mat.  xxvi.  magenta  (ma- jen ' ta), 
7 and  Mark  xiv.  3),  and  the  third  by  “ Mary,” 
the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  also  in  Beth- 
any (John  xi.  2 and  xii.  3).  The  same  name, 
in  the  old  form  Maudlin , is  the  source  of  the 
adj.  maudlin,  in  allusion  to  the  tears  of  the  re- 
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of  brightness  maybe  judged  of  by  the  effect  of  strong  moon- 
light, which  totally  obliterates  the  lesser,  but  not  quite  the 
greater. " Though  they  resemble  parts  of  the  Galaxy  to  the 
naked  eye,  their  telescopic  appearance  is  in  marked  con- 
trast, owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  clusters  and  nebula 

whinh  thpv  cnnloin 
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pentant  woman  supposed  to  be  Mary  Magda-  —MagentaS.  Same  as  a 
lene : see  maudlin.  Another  form  of  the  name  maggH,  n.  See  magi. 


lene : see  maudlin.  Another  form  of  the  name 
is  Madeline .]  1.  A reformed  prostitute 

V ery  little  of  the  Magdalene  about  her,  . . . because, 


— v—  j—  [<  F.  magenta , so 

called  from  Magenta  in  Italy,  because  this  col- 
or was  discovered  in  the  year  (1859)  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Magenta.]  1.  A rich  and  somewhat 
glaring  red  pigment.  Also  called  aniline  red  and 
fuchsin. — 2.  The  color  given  by  the  pigment. 
— Magenta  S.  Same  as  acid-magenta. 


magg2,  v.  t.  See  mag%. 

» cry  iibue  oi  uie  magaaiene  aoout  Her,  . . . because,  (inagd),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Worn 

though  there  may  be  Magdalenes,  they  are  not  often  found,  and  Stretched:  said  or  a rope. 

Trollope , Autobiog.,  p.  239]  maggett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  maggot. 

2.  Some  plant,  probably  a radiate  composite  baggie  (mag'i),  n.  [<  Maggie , a fern,  name, 
like  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium.  dim.  of  Margaret.  Cf.  mag1,  madge1.]  Thecom- 

These  camels  will  live  very  well  two  or  three  dayes  with-  111011  guilleinot,  Lomvia  troile.  [Scotch.] 
out  water;  their  feeding  is  on  thistles,  wormewood,  man-  maggimOIllfeet  (mag-i-mon'i-fet),  n.  [=  Mag- 
dalene, and  other  strong  weeds.  '*»'»  i a 1: — j - 


gie  many -feet.']  A centiped.  [Scotch.] 


t:  , ,,  ^ “'oiu.r  emppmg  m uiose  nar-  tal 

hours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there  be  a magazine  ma  (rd-jlanoiiw  nn.//An  t - -/  \ 

of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammunitions.  HKlg(lal6H611Ul  (mag  da-le-ne  um), 


Magdalen  hospital,  or  Magdalen  asylum.  See  hospi- 

n.  [<  'Mag- 


dalen, q.  v.]  A magdalen  asylum  or  hospital. 


. ’ * J x.v^uxux  lUdb  1/11C1C  Ut 

ot  au  necessary  provisions  and  ammunitions. 

Raleigh,  Essays.  _ w „ r 

1 he  mind  of  man  in  a long  life  will  become  a magazine  h [Fontevrault]  consisted  of  a nunnery  for  virgins  and 
oi  wisdom  or  folly.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  132.  widows,  a magdaleneum,  a hospital  for  lepers  and  other  dis- 

Specifically — (a)  A strong  building,  constructed  usually  easedfolk» a convent,  and  a church.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  366. 

of  brick  or  stone,  for  storing  securely  quantities  of  gun-  magdaleon  (mag-da'le-on).  n K OF  manda- 
powder  or  other  explosive  material,  and  warlike  stores  for  7J?,  p \\ye.magaa 


oi  iw  swung  securely  quantities  of  gun- 

powder or  other  explosive  material,  and  warlike  stores,  for 
either  industna1  or  military  purposes.  (b)  The  close  room 
5*V?£hoId?f.  ^ man-°f-war  where  the  ammunition  is  kept, 
(c)  The  cartridge-chamber  of  a magazine-rifle,  (d)  The 
fuel-chamber  of  a magazine-stove.  See  below. 

2.  A pamphlet  periodically  published,  contain- 
mg  miscellaneous  papers  or  compositions.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England  was  the  “Gen- 
tleman 8 Magazine,”  which  was  first  issued  in  1731  by  Ed- 
ward  Cave,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Sylvanus  Urban  ” 
* and  is  still  continued,  though  now  entirely  changed  in 

character. -Magazine-battery,  in  elect,  a battery  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  liquid  solution  is  maintained 
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* V i iuagd^iue-siove,  a stove  containing  a fuel- 
chamber  from  which  the  fire  is  automatically  fed  with 
coal. — Magnetic  magazine.  See  magnetic. 
magazine  (mag-a-zen'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  maga- 
zmed,  ppr.  magazining.  [<  magazine,  «.]  I. 
trans.  To  store  up  or  accumulate  for  future  use. 
[Bare.] 

He  entered  among  the  Papists  only  to  get  information 
of  persons  and  particulars,  with  such  secrets  as  he  could 
spy  out,  that  being  magazined  up  in  a diary  might  serve 
for  materials.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p 222 

II.  intrans.  To  conduct  or  edit  a magazine. 

Ot  magazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 

With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age. 

Byrom,  The  Passive  Participle’s  Petition. 

magazine-gun  (mag-a-zen 'gun),  n.  A cannon 
or  gun  having  the  capacity  of  firing  a num- 
ber of  shots  consecutively  without  pause  for 
reloading;  a battery-gun;  a machine-gun;  a 
repeating  gun.  See  macliine-gun. 
magaziner  (mag-a-ze'ner),  n.  [<  magazine  + 
-er1.]  One  who  writes  in  a magazine. 

If  a magaziner  be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war,  he  soon 
has  us  up  again  with  the  ghost  in  Cock-lane. 

Goldsmith,  Essays,  ix. 
magazine-rifle  (mag-a-zen'rFfl),  n.  A repeat- 
ing rifle ; a rifle  from  which  several  shots  may 
be  fired  in  quick  succession  without  reloading. 
It  has  a magazine  or  chamber  which  contains  a variable 
*iUIniK'r  of  metallic-case  cartridges,  which  are  fed  by 
the  bolt  into  the  chamber  of  the  bore,  or  held  in  reserve, 
the  latter  being  the  case  in  arms  furnished  with  a cut-off, 
to  enable  them  to  be  used  as  single-loaders.  The  maga- 
zine may  be  placed  in  the  butt,  underneath  the  barrel,  or 
above  or  on  one  side  of  the  receiver,  or  it  may  be  detach- 
able, as  in  the  Lee  gun.  The  special  forms  of  magazine- 
rifles  are  very  numerous. 

magazinist  (mag-a-ze'nist),  n,  [<  magazine  + 
-isf.]  Same  as  magaziner. 
magdala  (mag'da-la),  n.  [So  called  from  Mag- 
dala  in  Abyssinia,  captured  by  Geu.  Napier 
(subsequently  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala)  in  1868. 
Cf . magenta,  solferino,  named  from  battle-fields.] 
Naphthalene  red.  See  red. 
magdalen,  magdalene  (mag'da-len,  -len),  n. 
[So  called  from  Magdalen,  Mary  Magdalene,  < 
LL.  Magdalene,  < Gr.  ( M apia  ii)TAaySaAyvy,  (Mary) 
of  Magdala,  fern,  of  M ayda^yvoq,  of  Magdala,  < 
M aySala,  a town  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee, _ < Heb.  migddl,  a tower,  < gadal,  be 
great  or  high.  The  allusion  in  the  def.  is  to 
the  “ woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a sinner,” 
mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  37-50,  and,  as  iu  the 
heading  of  that  chapter,  traditionally  identi- 
fied (esp.  since  the  5th  century,  and  in  the  West- 
ern Church,  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  East- 
ern Church)  with  Mary  Magdalene  as  mentioned 
(in  another  connection)  in  the  next  chapter, 


lean,  F.  magdaleon,  magdaleon,  < Gr.  yaydaAta, 
later  form  of  airoyaydahd,  the  crumb  or  inside 
of  the  loaf  on  which  the  Greeks  wiped  their 
hands  at  dinner,  < imoydaceiv,  wipe  off,  take  an 
impression,  model,  < dir 6,  off,  + ydaaetv,  knead : 
see  mass 2,  magma .]  1.  A medicine,  as  a pill, 
prepared  with  bread-crumb.— 2.  A roll  of  plas- 
ter. Dunglison. 

Brimstone  . . . used  crude  ...  is  of  a sadder  colour- 
or,  after  depuration,  such  as  we  have  in  magdo.leons  or  rolls 
of  a lighter  yellow.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

i hemisphere. 

--a-  v — 0/7  — e - - • — — ~p.  Pg.  It.  mago 
(fem.TOa<7a),amagician,<  \j.magus(fem.  maga), 
a magician  (as  adj.  magical),  < Gr.  yayo f,  a magi- 
cian, enchanter,  juggler,  wizard  (as  adj.  magi- 
cal); prop,  a Magus,  F .Mage  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Mago, 
< L.  Magus,  pi.  Magi,  < Gr.  Mayor,  pi.  M ayoi, 
one  of  the  Magi  or  Magians,  a Median  tribe  or 
caste,  the  priests  or  “wise  men”  of  the  an- 
cient Medes  and  Persians,  prob.  < Zend  maz, 
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Hakluyts  Voyages,  II.  270.  magglef  (mag'i),  v.  t.  [Early mod.  E.  also  mag- 
a on  aeirium  * gil,  magle;  perhaps  a var.  of  mangle1,  j Toman- 

gle;  maul. 

Tliare  he  beheld  ane  cruell  maglit  face. 
ir  Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  181.  (Jamieson.) 

maggot  (mag'ot),n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mag- 
get,  maggette;  < ME.  magot,  magat,  magotte; 
its  precise  origin  is  undetermined.  The  sim- 
ilar W.  and  Gaelic  words  are  from  Eng.]  1. 
Properly,  the  larva  of  a fly  or  other  insect; 
hence,  in  general,  a grub;  a worm:  applied 
to  footless  larvee,  and  especially  to  the  larva) 
of  flies. 

Those  flesh-flies  of  the  land, 

Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair, 

And  suck,  and  leave  a craving  maggot  there. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  324. 
2.  A whim;  a crotchet;  an  odd  fancy:  mostly 
in  such  expressions  as  a maggot  in  onds  head. 
To  tickle  the  maggot  born  in  an  empty  head, 

And  wheedle  a world  that  loves  him  not. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvii.  3. 

3f.  A frisky  fellow ; one  given  to  pranks. 

Po.  I admire  you  had  so  much  prudence,  when  you 
were  as  great  a maggot  as  any  in  the  world  when  you  were 
at  Paris. 

Gl.  Then  my  age  did  permit  a little  wildness. 

Jv.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  177.  (Davies.) 

4.  A whimsical  impromptu  melody  or  song. 
— Rat-tail  maggot.  See  Eristcuis. — Seed-com  maggot. 

the  larva  of  Anthmninn.  a o d r.„T.r.neA  qB.aI 


_ __  , muu  7»»»,  the  larva  of  Anthomyia  zeiK(Biley).  ~A.~S.  Pa~ckard~°°iidy 

great,  akin  to  Gr.  yeyat;,  L.  magnus,  great:  see  Insects,  p.  411.  (See  also  cheese-maggot,  meat-maggot.) 
magnitude,  main‘s.  Hence  magic,  etc.]  A ma-  maggot-eater  (mag'ot-c  lar),  />.  Abook-name 
gician;  an  enchanter ; a person  expert  in  the  of  the  genus  Scolecophagus. 

black  art.  maggotiness  (mag'ot-i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

in vat  a.  ir — .i — . — . being  maggoty,  or  of  abounding  with  maggots. 

maggotisfi  (mag'ot-ish),  a.  [<  maggot  + -Ml.] 
Maggoty;  whimsical. 

maggot-patedt  (mag'qt-pa/ted),  a.  Same  as 
maggoty-headed. 


First  entering,  the  dreadfull  it  age  there  fownd, 
Deepe  busied  bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  14. 
And  there  I saw  mage  Merlin,  whose  vast  wit 
And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 


g for  their  liege. 

Tennyson , Coming  of  Arthur,  maggot-pief,  maggoty-pief, 
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See  magot-pie. 
n.  The  turn- 


n cf  — - - -j 0 UI  AlbUur.  xt-f  I , JolJLC Ujf  pAVf  j , tv. 

Magellanic (maj- or mag-e-lan'ili), a.  [< Maqel-  maggot-snipe  (mag' ot- snip), 
(ajj(Pg.FernaodeJfa3aWi,ac.s)-l--ic.]  Pertain-  stone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  [Long  island. J 
ing  to  or  named  after  the  Portuguese  navigator  maggoty  (mag'ot-i),  a.  [<  maggot  + -yl.]  1. 

Magellan  (Portuguese  Femao  de  Magalhaes)  ^uU.°[  or  infested  with  maggots.— 2.  Frisky; 
died  1521 — Magellanic  clouds,  a name  given  to  two  os-Pficious;  whimsical.  [Bare.] 

fQ  «».  * — xx x.  To  pretend  to  work  out  a neat  scheme  of  thoughts  with 

7nnnnnff.1l  lmcptflAd  lioorl  iu  o a ni/lioiilnnn  no  Xn  xn 


i 7 wuuus,  a uauie  given  to  two 

cloud-like  tracts  or  patches  of  nebulous  stars  in  the  south- 
ern heavens,  nearly  in  the  pole  of  the  Milky  Way.  They 
are  visible  as  far  north  as  18°  north  latitude.  According 
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a maggotty,  unsettled  head  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  think  to 
write  straight  in  a jumbling  coach.  Norris. 

maggoty-headedt  (mag'ot-i-hed//ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a mind  full  of  whims  or  crotchets;  maggoty. 
Also  maggot-pated. 
maggoty-piet,  n.  See  magpie. 

Maghrabm,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Mogrdbin. 
Magi,  n.  Plural  of  Magus. 

Magian  (ma'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Magus,  pi. 
*Magi : see  Magus.)  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  tne 
Magi,  the  priestly  caste  of  ancient  Persia. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  priestly  caste  of  an- 
cient Persia.  See  Magus,  1. 

One  of  the  Magians,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  a 
tribe  of  the  M edes,  gave  himself  out  for  a brother  of  Cam- 
byses,  expecting  thus  to  be  able  to  count  upon  the  obedi- 
ence  of  the  Persians  as  well. 

Von  Ranke,  TTniv.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  100. 

Magianism  (ma'ji-an-izm),  n.  [<  Magian  + 
-ism.)  The  philosophy,  doctrines,  traditions, 
and  religions  practices  of  the  Magi.  Magianism 
was  characterized  by  a religious  dualism,  supposing  an 
original  principle  of  evil,  opposed  to  the  original  principle 
of  good.  Also  Magism. 

magic  (maj'ik),  n.  and  a.  [I.  n.  Formerly  also 

The  Greater  Magellanic  cloud.  (From  Gould.)  magick , magique ; < ME.  magik,  magike , < OF. 

to  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  “They  are,  generally  speak-  magique  = Sp.  magica  = Pg.  It.  magica,  < L. 

f S0ISewl-lat  °val>  and  the  larger,  which  de-  magice , ML.  also  magica  (sc.  ars,  art),  < Gr  ua- 
viates  most  from  the  circular  form,  exhibits  the  appear-  ymri  rvrrvn  orH  /•  ' ’ 

ance  of  an  axis  of  light,  very  ill-deflned,  and  by  no  means  £ ^agiC,  prop.  adj.  magic aP  (sc.  art), 

strongly  distinguished  from  the  general  mass3.  . The  I??*'  0ri£-  ^ag1?  < Mayof,  pi.  Mayo*,  the 

greater  nebula  occupies  an  area  of  about  42  square  degrees.  Magi  or  priests  or  ‘ 4 wise  men”  of  the  Medes  and 
The  lesser  covers  about  10  square  degrees.  Their  degree  Persians,  reputed  to  be  skilled  in  enchantment : 


magic 

see  mage,  Magus.  II.  a.  = F.  magique  = Sp. 
magico  = Pg.  It.  magico,  < L.  magicus,  < Gr. 
t layindg , of  magic,  orig.  and  prop.  ‘ of  the  Magi,’ 

< M ayog,  pi.  M ayoi,  Magi:  see  above.  Thus, the 
noun  is  orig.  from  the  adj.;  but  in  Eng.  it  pre- 
cedes it.]  I.  n.  1.  Any  supposed  supernatural 
art;  especially,  the  pretended  art  of  control- 
ling the  actions  of  spiritual  or  superhuman 
beings.  Belief  in  such  an  art  exists  among  all  primi- 
tive races,  and  was  prevalent  in  medieval  Europe.  The 
practice  of  magic  has  embraced,  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 
the  cure  of  disease,  the  forecasting  of  events,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  desires  otherwise  unattainable.  It  has  been 
everywhere,  with  the  rise  and  earlier  progress  of  litera- 
ture, formulated  into  more  or  less  elaborate  systems.  All 
kinds  of  divination,  judicial  astrology,  and  to  a large  extent 
alchemy  were  outgrowths  of  it. 

But  thurgh  his  magik  for  a wyke  or  tweye, 

It  semed  that  alle  the  rokkes  were  aweye. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  567. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2.  65. 

The  word  magic  is  still  used,  as  in  the  ancient  world,  to 
include  a confused  mass  of  beliefs  and  practices,  hardly 
agreeing  except  in  being  beyond  those  ordinary  actions  of 
cause  and  effect  which  men  accustomed  to  their  regular- 
ity have  come  to  regard  as  merely  natural. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  199. 

2.  Power  or  influence  similar  to  that  of  en- 
chantment: as,  the  magic  of  love. 

He  [Arnold]  has  a poAver  of  vision  as  great  as  Tenny- 
son’s, though  its  magic  depends  less  on  the  rich  tints  of 
association,  and  more  on  the  liquid  colours  of  pure  nat- 
ural beauty.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  528. 

3.  Conjuring ; tricks  of  legerdemain.  [Colloq.] 
— Black  magic,  magic  involving  a criminal  league  with 
evil  spirits;  the  black  art.— -Natural  magic,  (a)  Occult 
science ; the  art  of  working  wonders  by  means  of  a supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

JV1  uch  more  is  professed,  but  much  lesse  perf ourmed,  then 
in  former  ages,  especially  in  the  mathematikes  and  in  nat- 
urall  magic.  G.  Harney,  Four  Letters. 

(&)  Control  of  natural  forces  through  the  knowledge  of 
their  laws. 

Was  not  Persian  Magic  a reduction  or  correspondence 
of  the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  the  rules 
and  policy  of  governments?  . . . And  here  I will  make  a 
request  that  I may  revise  and  reintegrate  the  misapplied 
and  abused  name  of  Natural  Magic ; which  in  the  true 
sense  is  but  Natural  Wisdom  or  Natural  Prudence ; taken 
according  to  the  ancient  acception,  purged  from  vanity 
and  superstition.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Superstitious  or  goetic  magic  consists  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  devils  or  demons,  and  supposes  some  tacit  or  ex- 
press covenant  or  agreement  with  them.— White  magic, 
practice  of  magic  either  quite  innocent  or  at  least  not  in- 
volving a compact  with  the  devil. 

ii.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  magic ; having  supposed  supernat- 
ural qualities  or  powers ; enchanting;  bewitch- 
ing : as,  magic  arts  or  spells ; a magic  wand  or 
circle ; a magic  touch ; magic  squares. 

Shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 

By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  27. 
As  in  Agrippa’s  magic  glass, 

The  loved  and  lost  arose  to  view. 

Whittier,  The  Merrimack. 

2.  Produced  by  or  resulting  from  or  as  if  from 
magic;  exhibiting  the  effects  of  enchantment: 
as,  magic  music  ; magic  transformations.  [In 
this  sense  magical  is  more  commonly  used.] 

Till  all  thy  magick  structures,  rear’d  so  high, 

Were  shatter’d  into  heaps  o’er  thy  false  head. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  798. 

3.  Operating  as  if  by  magic ; causing  illusion ; 
producing  wonderful  results. 

For  three  or  four  days,  under  the  magic  influence  of  his 
wit  and  imagination,  these  gloomy  old  pictures  were  a 
perpetual  source  of  amusement  and  fun. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  iv. 
Magic  circle,  a modification  of  the  magic  square  as 
devised  by  Franklin,  consisting  of  eight  concentric  circles 
equally  divided  by  eight  radii,  in  the  sections  of  which  all 
the  numbers  from  13  to  75  are  so  arranged  that  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  in  each  circle,  together  with  12  entered  at  the 
center,  is  equal  to  360,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  each  radial  column,  together  with  the  central  12,  is 
also  equal  to  360.  As  reconstructed  by  Dr.  Barnard,  the 
numbers  from  1 to  64  are  taken,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
the  constant  sum  of  both  concentric  and  radial  ranks, 
added  to  100  entered  at  the  center,  is  360. — Magic  cube, 
an  extension  of  the  arrangement  of  an  arithmetical  se- 
ries in  a magic  square,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  each  lineal  rank  of  numbers,  parallel  to  either  of  the 
three  sets  of  four  parallel  edges  of  the  cube,  also  in 
each  of  the  diagonals  upon  all  faces,  also  in  each  of 
the  four  diagonals  through  the  center  of  the  cube,  is 
constant.— Magic  cylinder,  a modification  of  a perfect 
magic  cube  when  one  of  its  surfaces  is  transferred  to  a 
cylinder  having  a circumference  equal  to  the  edge  of 
the  cube,  and  the  vertical  squares  are  arranged  in  equi- 
distant radii : such  a magic  cylinder  will  have  either  no 
number  at  the  axis,  or  the  same  number  in  the  center  of 
every  one  of  the  five  parallel  planes— Magic  lantern. 
See  lantern,  and  cut  under  stereopticon. — Magic  music. 
See  music.—  Magic  sphere,  a modification  of  a magic 
cube  or  parallelepipedon  when  its  surface  is  transferred 
to  a sphere,  and  the  several  vertical  columns  are  arranged 
in  equidistant  radii.— Magic  square,  a square  figure 
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formed  by  a series  of  numbers  in  mathematical  proportion, 
so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  ranks  that  the  sum  of 
each  row,  column,  or  diagonal  is  constant.  Magic  squares 
are  also  formed  with  the  letters  of  a word,  name,  phrase, 
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Au  even-nuinberedmagic  square 
whose  constant  sum  is  98. 


An  odd-numbered  magic 
square  whose  con- 
stant sum  is  15. 


or  sentence,  so  arranged  as  to  read  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  initial  letter,  Avherever  it  appears.  The 
earliest  known  writers  on  the  subject  Avere  Arabians, 
among  whom  these  squares  were  used  as  amulets. 

magical  (maj'i-kal),  a.  [<  magic  + -al.~]  Same 
as  magic.  [The  difference  between  magic  and 
magical,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  adjectives 
in  -ic  and  -ical,  is  largely  rhythmical.] 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 
Ariosto.  Dryden. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 

That  magical  Avord  of  war,  Ave  have  effected. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C..  iii.  1.  31. 
Laws  have  no  magical,  no  supernatural  virtue;  . . .laws 
do  not  act  like  Aladdin’s  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed’s  apple. 

Macaulay,  Essays,  II.  97.  ! 

Egypt  and  Babylon  . . . were  the  chief  sources  whence 
the  Avorld  learnt  what  may  be  called  the  higher  branches 
of  occult  science,  and  from  the  historical  point  of  view  the 
magical  rites  and  beliefs  of  other  ancient  Eastern  nations, 
such  as  Asia  Minor  and  India,  are  of  little  importance. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  201. 

magically  (maj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a magical  man- 
ner; by  or  as  if  by  magic, 
magician  (ma-jish'an),  n.  [<  ME.  magicien,  < 
OF.  and  F.  magicien,  < ML.  as  if  *magicianus, 

< magica,  magic:  see  magic.']  If.  One  of  the 
Magi  or  priestly  caste  of  ancient  Persia. 

It  is  confessed  by  all  of  understanding,  that  a magician 
(according  to  the  Persian  Avord)  is  no  other  than  Divinorum 
cultor  et  interpres,  a studious  observer  and  expounder  of 
divine  things.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  xi.  3. 

Therefore  made  I a decree  to  bring  in  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  before  me.  . . . Then  came  in  the  magicians, 
the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers. 

Dan.  iv.  7. 

2.  One  skilled  in  magic;  a wizard;  an  enchant- 
er ; a conjurer. 

I have,  since  I was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a ma- 
gician, most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2.  68. 

magic-tree  (maj'ik-tre),  n.  A beautiful  shrub, 
Cantua  buxifolia  (family  Polemoniacese),  of 
Peru,  formerly  used  by  the  native  Indians  for 
the  decoration  of  their  houses  on  feast-days, 
magilp  (ma-gilp'),  n.  [Also  macgilp,  magilph, 
magelp,  m'aguilp,  meggelup,  megilph,  megylph, 
miguilph;  said  to  be  from  a proper  name.]  In 
painting , a vehicle  made  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
pale  drying-oil  in  equal  proportions.  These  in- 
gredients gelatinize,  and  when  mixed  with  oil  colors  give 
them  a certain  body  and  a pulpy  transparency.  Magilp 
may  be  made  also  of  linseed  drying-nil  and  mastic  varnish, 
or  of  simple  linseed-oil  and  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  boiled  oil. 
mastic  varnish,  and  a little  sugar  of  lead.  Also  spelled 
megilp. 

magilp  (ma-gilp'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  magilp. 

If  it  [pure  waterl  is  well  mixed  with  the  oil  colour,  it 
megilps  it  sufficiently  to  hold  the  combing  until  it  sets. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p 421. 

Magilus  (maj'i-lus),  n.  [NL.]  A remarkable 
genus  of  gastropods  of  the  family  Coralliophili- 
elce,  inquiline  upon  cor- 
al. The  shells  when  young 
are  regularly  spired,  but 
grow  with  the  coral  into  ir- 
regular tubes,  the  older  parts 
of  which  are  left  by  the  mol- 
lusk  to  become  filled  in  with 
solid  deposits  of  calcareous 
matter.  The  species  is  named 
M.  antiquus,  and  may  attain 
a length  of  2 or  3 feet. 

Magisrn  (ma'jizm),  n. 

[=  P.  magisme;  as  Mage, 

Magi,  + -ism.']  The 
body  of  philosophy  or 
doctrines  of  the  Per- 
sian Magi:  same  as  .Md- 
gianism. 

Chaldseism  and  Mag-ism  ap- 
pear  . . . mixed  up  together. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of 
[Arclneol.  (trails.),  § 248. 

magister  (ma-jis'ter), 
n.  [<  L.  magister,  a mas- 
ter, chief,  head,  supe- 
rior, director,  teacher,  etc.:  hence  ult.  E.  mas- 
ter1 and  mister1,  q.  v.]  Master ; sir:  an  appel- 
lation given  in  the  middle  ages  to  persons  of 


Magilus  antiquus , natural 
size. 


magistery 

scientific  or  literary  distinction,  equivalent  to 
the  modern  title  of  doctor.  It  is  still  used  in  Latin 
forms  of  various  degrees.  (See  below.)  In  the  early  church 
it  was  given  as  a title  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  distinc- 
tion from  ministers  or  members  of  the  lower  orders. 

I’m  Magister — yea,  Doctor— bight.  . . . 

I’m  cleverer,  true,  than  those  fops  of  teachers, 

Doctors  and  Magisters,  Scribes  and  Preachers. 

Goethe,  Faust,  i.  1 (tr.  by  B.  Taylor). 
Artium  Magister,  Master  of  Arts : a degree  bestowed  by 
universities  and  colleges,  following  the  degree  of  Artium 
Baccalaureus  or  A.  B.  Also  Magister  Artium  (M.  A.).  See 
A. M.— Magister  ceremoniarum,  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies.— Magister  Disciplinse,  an  officer  in  the  Church  of 
Spain,  about  the  fifth  century,  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
those  children  Avho  were  dedicated  to  the  church  at  an 
early  age  and  placed  in  a bishop's  household  for  instruction 
in  morals  and  in  the  rules  of  the  church.  The  officer  who 
had  supervision  of  children  educated  in  monasteries  bore 
the  same  title.— Magister  Sacri  Palatii,  in  the  Bom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  the  incumbent  of  an  office  created  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  employees  of  the  popes,  cardinals, 
and  other  Homan  Catholic  authorities  living  in  Rome. 
The  promoter  and  first  holder  of  the  office  was  St.  Domi- 
nic, and  later  incumbents  have  been  Dominicans.  The 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  office  were  gradually  increased 
until  it  became  one  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Among  its  privileges  are  that  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  theology  and  philosophy  and  that  of  licensing 
books  for  publication. 

magisteria,  n.  Plural  of  magisterium. 
magisterial  (maj-is-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  magiste- 
rium, the  office  of  a chief,  president,  master, 
director,  teacher,  etc.  (see  magistery),  4-  -al.] 

1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  a master ; such  as  befits  a 
master;  authoritative;  hence,  lofty;  arrogant; 
imperious;  domineering. 

Those  avIio  have  fairly  and  truly  examin’d,  and  are  there- 
by got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and 
govern  themselves  by,  . . . are  so  feAv  in  number,  and 
find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  their  opinions, 
that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected 
from  them.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xvi.  4. 

The  Squire  is  there 
In  his  large  arm-chair, 

Leaning  back  with  a grave  magisterial  air. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 172. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a magistrate  or  his  office ; 
of  the  rank  of  a magistrate. 

Acanthe  here, 

When  magisterial  duties  from  his  home 
Her  father  call’d,  had  entertain’d  the  guest. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  xv. 

3.  In  cliem.,  pertaining  to  magistery Magis- 

terial district.  See  district,  l.=Syn.  1.  Authoritative? 
Magisterial , Dogmatic,  Arrogant,  Domineering,  Imperi- 
ous, Dictatorial,  Peremptory,  official,  grand,  haughty, 
lordly,  oracular.  Authoritative  is  rarely  used  in  a bad 
sense.  Magisterial,  in  the  sense  of  having  the  manner  of 
a master  or  magistrate,  generally  indicates  the  overdoing 
of  that  manner : as,  magisterial  pomp  and  gravity.  Dog- 
matic reaches  somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  character ; 
the  dogmatic  man  insists  strenuously  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  opinions,  and,  being  unable  to  see  how 
others  can  fail  to  believe  vrith  him,  dictatorially  presses 
upon  them  his  opinions  as  true  without  argument,  while 
he  tends  also  to  blame  and  overbear  those  who  venture 
to  express  dissent.  (See  confident.)  Arrogant  implies  the 
assumption  of  more  than  due  authority  from  an  overesti- 
mate of  one’s  importance.  (See  arrogance.)  Domineering , 
imperious,  and  dictatorial  apply  to  the  assertion  of  one’s 
oavii  will  over  those  of  others  in  the  attempt  to  rule.  Domi- 
neering suggests  unfitness  or  lack  of  authority  to  rule, 
with  an  insulting,  hectoring,  or  bullying  manner.  Impe- 
rious contains  most  of  the  real  poAver  of  the  will,  suggest- 
ing a lofty  or  lordly  determination  to  be  obeyed.  Dicta- 
torial implies,  on  the  one  hand,  a disposition  to  rule,  and, 
on  the  other,  a sharp  insistence  upon  having  one’s  orders 
accepted  or  carried  out.  Peremptory  shuts  off  discussion : 
aperempton/commandordenial  is  one  that  must  be  obeyed 
or  accepted  to  the  letter  and  Avithout  debate ; it  is  posi- 
tive, absolute,  and  often  immediate. 

magisterialityt  (maj-is-te-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  ma- 
gisterial 4-  -ity.]  Magisterial  character  or  ad- 
ministration; domination. 

When  these  statutes  were  first  in  the  state  or  magisteri- 
ality  thereof,  they  Avere  severely  put  in  practice. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  IX.  iv.  11.  (Davies.) 

magisterially  (maj- is- te 'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a 
magisterial  manner ; in  the  manner  of  a mas- 
ter or  a magistrate;  with  the  air  of  a master  or 
the  authority  of  a magistrate, 
magisterialness  (maj-is-te'ri-al-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  magisterial,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. 

magisterium  (maj-is-te'ri-nm),  n. ; pi.  magiste- 
ria (-a).  [L. : see  magistery.]  1.  In  alchemy,  a 
magistral;  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

This  is  the  day  I am  to  perfect  for  him 
The  magisterium,  our  great  work,  the  stone. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

2.  An  authoritative  statement  or  doctrine ; a 
magistery. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  what  is  called  “ the 
consensus  of  theologians”  and  the  “ordinary  magiste- 
rium or  teaching  of  the  Church.” 

Mivart,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  44. 

magistery  (maj'is-te-ri),  n. ; pi.  magistcries 
(-riz),  [Formerly  also,  erroneously,  majestcry ; 


magistery  3573 

— F-  m-agistere  = Pr.  magisteri  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ma-  magistrallyt  (maj'is-tral-i),  adv.  Authorita- 
gisterio,  < L.  magisterium,  the  office  of  a mas-  tively ; magisterially.  " Purchas,  Pilgrimage, 
ter,  chief,  director,  president,  etc.,  in  ML.  a ma-  p.  203. 

gisterium,  < magister,  a master,  chief,  director,  magistraild  (maj-is-trand'),  n.  [<  LL.  magis- 
president,  etc. : see  magister,  master 1.]  1.  A trandus,  gerund  of  inagistrare,  magisterare,  per- 

magisterial  injunction;  an  authoritative  man-  n " ’■  * 

date. 


magne-crystallic 

formed  while  this  is  yet  in  the  unconsolidated 
or  unindividualized  condition, 
magmoid  (mag'moid),  a.  In  lot.,  resembling 


This  last  was  not  a magistery,  but  a mere  command. 

Brougham. 

2.  In  alchemy,  a magisterium  or  magistral;  in 
chern. , one  of  various  extracts  or  preparations, 
especially  magisterium  bismuthi,  a precipitate 
formed  when  water  is  added  to  a solution  of , 


an  alga,  consisting  of  spherical  green  cellules. 
Cooke;  Leighton. 

form  the  office  of  a director  or  chief,  rule,  com-  magna,  n.  Plural  of  magnum,  3. 

mand,  ML.  also  make  a master  (in  arts),  con-  Magna  Cliarta  (mag'na  kiir'ta).  See  charta. 

fer  the  degree  of  master  upon,  < L.  magister,  a magnalia  (mag-na'li-a),"».  pi.  " [LL. : see  mag' 


master:  see  magister,  master1.]  An  arts  student 
in  the  fourth  or  highest  class ; one  in  his  fourth 
year : it  is  still  in  use  in  Aberdeen,  and  was 
formerly  also  in  use  in  other  Scottish  univer- 
.sities. 


bismuth  in  nitric  acid.  See  the  quotations  magistrate  (maj'is-trat),  n.  [<  ME.  magestrat, 


from  Boyle  and  Boerhaave. 

He  that  hath  had  Water  turned  to  Ashes  hath  the 
Magistery,  and  the  true  Philosopher's  Stone. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  41. 

Although  majestery  be  a term  variously  enough  em- 
ployed by  chemists,  and  particularly  used  by  Paracelsus 
to  signify  very  different  things,  yet  the  best  notion  I 
know  of  it  . . . is,  that  it  is  a preparation  whereby  there 
is  not  an  analysis  made  of  the  body  assigned,  nor  an  ex- 
traction of  this  or  that  principle,  but  the  whole  or  very 
near  the  whole  body,  by  the  help  of  some  additament, 
greater  or  less,  is  turned  into  a body  of  another  kind. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  637. 

Magisteries  Beem  to  have  been  thus  called  by  theantient 
chemists  as  denoting  the  capilal  production  or  master- 
piece of  their  art.  They  pretend  that  they  are  able  to  take 
any  simple  body,  and  without  any  change  of  its  weight,  or 
division  of  its  parts,  alter  it  into  another  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  usually  liquid  : for  instance, 
to  reduce  an  ounce  of  gold  into  a fluid  of  the  same  weight, 
by  fire  alone,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  matter. 

Boerhaave,  Chemistry  (tr.  by  Shaw,  3d  ed.,  1753),  1.  171. 

3f.  Any  land,  of  medicine  or  remedial  agency 
asserted  to  be  of  exceptional  efficacy, 
magistracy  (maj'is-tra-si),  n.  [<  magistrate) 
+ -cy.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a magis- 
trate. 


< OF.  magistrat,  F.  magistrat,  a town  council’ 
a magistrate,  = Sp.  Pg.  magistrado  = It.  magis- 
trate, council,  court,  tribunal,  magistracy,  also 
a magistrate,  < L.  magistratus,  the  office  of  a 
chief,  director,  president,  etc.,  a magistrate,  < 
magister,  a master,  chief,  director,  etc. : see 
magister,  master L]  If.  Magistracy. 

Certes  thow  thyself  ne  mylitest  nat  ben  browht  with  as 
manye  perils  as  thow  myhtest  suffren  that  thow  wolden 
beren  the  magestrat  with  (?)  Decorat. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  4. 

2.  An  administrator  of  the  law ; one  who  pos- 
sesses jurisdiction  or  executive  authority  in 
matters  of  civil  government;  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  holding  the  power  of  decision 
and  disposal  in  regard  to  subjects  within  his 
cognizance:  as,  a king  is  the  first  magistrate  of 
a monarchy;  in  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent is  often  called  the  chief  magistrate ; the 
magistrates  of  a state  or  city  ; civil  or  judicial 
magistrates.  But  the  word  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  subordinate  officers  to  whom  some  part  of  execu- 
tive judicial  power  is  committed  or  delegated. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  civill  magistrate  weares  an 
autority  of  Gods  giving,  and  ought  to  he  obey’d  as  his 
viceregent.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  5. 

3.  Specifically,  a minor  judicial  officer;  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  a police  justice;  in  Scot- 
land, a provost  or  a bailie  of  a burgh:  as,  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  local  magistrate. 
— 4.  In  the  New  Testament,  a Roman  military 
governor  or  pretor._  chief  magistrate.  See  def.  2. 
— Committing  magistrate.  See  committing. — Curule 
magistrate.  See  curule.— Stipendiary  magistrates, 
bee  stipendiary. 

magistratic  (maj-is-trat'ik),  a.  [<  magistrate  + 
- ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a magistrate ; having 
the  authority  of  a magistrate.  Jer.  Taylor  (*), 

. , T 4 T»  » > Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  109. 

master*-. \ I.  a.  1 Befitting  a master  or  magis-  magistratical  (maj-is-trat'i-kal),  a.  [<  magis- 
trate, magisterial;  authoritative.  tratic  + -al.]  Same  as  magisiratic. 

Your  assertion  of  the  originall  of  set  forms  of  liturgy,  I magistrature  (maj'is-tra-tur),  n.  f = F.  maqis- 
justly  say  tomore magvttraU  than  true.  trature  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  m.agistratura,<  ML.  *ma- 


In  all  tyrannical  governments  the  supreme  magistracy, 
or  the  right  both  of  making  and  of  enforcing  the  laws,  is 
vested  in  one  and  the  same  man,  or  one  and  the  same  body 
of  men.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  ii. 

We  have  no  power  to  make  laws,  to  erect  all  sorts  of 
magistracy,  to  correct,  punish,  pardon. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  341. 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates. 

That  enlightened,  eloquent,  sage,  and  profound  body,  the 
Magistracy  of  London.  Di-ckens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xvii. 

magistral  (maj'is-tr§l),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp. 
Pg.  magistral  — It.  magistrate,  < L.  magistralis, 
of  or  belonging  to  a master  or  teacher,  < ma- 
gister, a master,  teacher,  etc.:  see  magister, 


Bp.  Hall,  Ans.  to  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus,  § 2. 

2.  Having  sovereign  remedial  qualities. 

More  comforting 
Than  all  your  opiates,  juleps,  apozems, 
Magistral  syrups.  B.  Jonson , Sejanus,  i.  2. 

Let  it  be  some  magistrall  opiate. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death,  p.  29. 

3.  In  pltar.,  prescribed  or  prepared  for  the 
occasion : applied  to  medicines  which  are  not 


gistratura,  < L.  magistratus,  a magistrate:  see 
magistrate.']  1.  Magistracy. — 2.  Administra- 
tion of  law;  civil  government. 


nality. ] Great  things ; mighty  works. 

It  might  be  one  of  God’s  magnalia  to  perfect  his  own 
praise  out  of  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  organ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  91. 

magnalityt  (mag-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  magnalis, 
in  jil.  magnalia,  great  things,  < L.  magnus,  great : 
see  magnitude,  main 2.]  Something  great;  a 
great  or  striking  deed  or  feat. 

Although  perhaps  too  greedy  of  magnalities,  we  are  apt 
to  make  but  favourable  experiments  concerning  welcome 
truthes  and  much  desired  verities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  il  3. 

magnanerie  (man-yan'e-re),  n.  [F.,  < magnan, 
a silkworm ; cf.  magnanier,  a breeder  of  silk- 
worms.] 1.  An  establishment  for  the  com- 
mercial rearing  of  silkworms. 

The  cure  proposed  by  Pasteur  was  simply  to  take  care 
that  the  stock  whence  graine  was  obtained  should  be 
healthy,  and  the  offspring  would  then  be  healthy  also. 
Small  educations  reared  apart  from  the  ordinary  magna- 
nerie, for  the  production  of  graine  alone,  were  recom- 
mended. Bneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  68. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  rearing  or  breeding 
silkworms. 

magnanimate  (mag-nan'i-mat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  magnanimated,  ppr.  magnanimating.  [<  mag- 
nanimous) + -ate*.  Cf.  animate,  v.]  To  ren- 
der magnanimous;  imbue  with  magnanimity 
or  steadfast  courage.  Howell. 

magnanimity  (mag-na-nim'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME. 
magnanimite  = F.  magnanimity  = Sp.  magnani- 
midad  = Pg.  magnanimidade  = It.  magnanimi- 
td,  < L.  magnanimita(t-)s,  greatness  of  soul,  < 
magnanimus,  great-souled:  see  magnanimous .] 
The  quality  of  being  magnanimous ; greatness 
of  mind  or  heart ; elevation  or  dignity  of  soul ; 
the  habit  of  feeling  and  acting  worthily  under 
all  circumstances;  high-mindedness;  intrinsic 
nobility . Ill  its  earlier  use  the  word  implies  especially 
high  courage  and  noble  steadfastness  of  purpose;  in  its 
later  use,  high-minded  generosity. 

Magnanimity  no  doubt  consisteth  in  contempt  of  peril, 
in  contempt  of  profit,  and  in  the  meriting  of  the  times 
wherein  one  liveth.  Bacon,  in  Spedding,  1. 126. 

The  favorite  example  of  magnanimity  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  Fabius  Maximus,  who,  amidst  the  provocation 
of  the  enemy  and  the  impatience  of  his  countrymen,  de- 
layed to  give  battle  till  he  saw  how  he  could  do  so  suc- 
cessfully. Fleming,  Vocab.  Philos. 

Bid  Tommati  blink  his  interest. 

You  laud  his  magnanimity  the  while. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  105. 
= Syn.  High-mindedness,  chivalrousness.  See  noble. 


The  war  which  a great  people  was  waging  . . . for  the  magnanimous  (mag-nan / i-mus),  a.  [=  F. 
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idea  of  nationality  and  orderly  magistrature. 

LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  143. 

mag-loon  (mag'lon),  n.  The  speckled  loon  or 
red-throated  diver,  Colymlms  septentrionalis. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


P?®Pa.r<'d  °r  made  up — Magistral  line.  See  magma  (mag'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  udyiia,  a knead- 
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-• — Magistral  method,  a schoolmaster’s  method  of 
teaching  established  truth. 

The  most  real  diversity  of  method  is  of  method  referred 
to  use,  and  method  referred  to  progression : whereof  the 
one  may  he  termed  magistral,  and  the  other  of  probation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

II.  n.  If.  In  alchemy  and  old  med.,  a sover- 
eign medicine  or  remedy. 

I flnde  a vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a confusion  of  receipts 
and  magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  dis- 
ease-  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  882. 

2.  In  fort.,  the  guiding  line  from  which  the 
position  of  the  other  lines  or  works  is  deter- 
mined. In  fleld-fortiflcations  this  line  is  the  interior 
crest-line.  In  permanent  fortifications  it  is  usually  the 
line  of  the  top  of  the  escarp  of  each  work.  Farrow.  More 
fully  called  magistral  line. 

3.  An  officer  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  church- 
es and  royal  chapels  in  Spain,  generally  a canon, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  a certain  course  of 
sermons. — 4 (Sp.  pron.  ma-his-tral').  Copper 
pyrites  or  other  sulphureted  ores  of  copper 
roasted  at  a carefully  regulated  temperature 
with  free,  access  of  air.  It  is  used  in  the  Mexi- 
can/* patio  process”  (which  see,  under  process). 

magistrate  (ma-jis-tra'le),  a.  [It.,  = E.  ma- 
gistral.] See  stretto. 

magistralityt  (maj-is-tral'i-ti),  n.  [<  magistral 
+ -ity-]  Magistral  character,  conduct,  or  teach- 
ing; magisterial  air  or  authority. 

Those  who  seek  truths,  and  not  magistrality. 

Qr_^  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 


magnanime  = Sp.  magndnimo  = Pg.  It.  ma- 
gnanimo,  < L.  magnanimus , great-souled,  hav- 
ing  a great  or  lofty  soul,  < magnus , great  (see 
main 2),  + animus,  soul,  mind:  see  animus,  Cf. 
pusillanimous.'}  1 . Great  of  mind  or  heart ; of 
high  and  steadfast  courage;  elevated  in  soul 
or  in  sentiment;  high-minded;  raised  above 
what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungenerous. — 2,  Dic- 
tated by  greatness  of  mind  or  heart;  exhibit- 
ing nobleness  of  soul;  liberal  and  honorable; 
unselfish. 


ed  mass,  a salve,  < pacastv  (rf  gay),  knead:  see 
mass2.  Ci.magdaleon.']  1.  Any  crude  mixture, 
especially  of  organic  matters,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  paste. — 2.  In  med.:  (a)  The  thick  residuum 
obtained  after  subjecting  certain  substances 
to  pressure  to  extract  the  fluid  parts.  ( b ) The 
grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a sub- 
stance with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other  men- 
struum. ( c ) A salve  of  a certain  degree  of  con- 
sistence. Dunqlison. — 3,  A confection. — 4 In  . , . .. 

petrol  the  fused  or  molten  material  from  a ^ 

which  igneous  rocks  are  formed  on  its  consoli- 
dation. The  term  is  applied  to  the  molten  mass  assumed 
to  exist,  either  in  a continuous  zone  or  in  reservoirs,  at 
unknown  depths  below  the  earth’s  surface.  By  dynamic 
agencies  this  magma  may  be  forced  toward  the  surface.  If 
it  reaches  the  surface  it  is  called  lava.  The  term  has  also 


been  applied  to  the  ground-mass  of  porphyritic  igneous 
rocks,  especially  when  vitreous  in  character. 

The  gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  the  molten 
magma  during  the  course  of  a continuous  volcanic  epi- 
sode. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  645. 


Carrying  out  this  idea  still  further,  he  [DurocherJ  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  beneath  the  earth’s  solid  crust 
there  exist  two  magmas,  the  upper  consisting  of  light  acid 
materials,  the  lower  of  heavy  basic  ones;  and  he  supposes 
that  by  the  varying  intensity  of  the  volcanic  forces  we 
may  have  sometimes  one  or  the  other  magma  erupted 
and  sometimes  varying  mixtures  of  the  two. 

,,  Judd,  Volcanoes,  p.  201. 

Magma-basalt.  See  limburgite. 
magmatic  (mag-mat'ik),  a.  [<  magma(t-)  + 

-ic.]  Belonging  or  related  to  the  magma,  or  to  magne-crystallic ‘(mag'Yie-kris-tal'ik),  a.  [It 
the  material  of  which  the  igneous  rocks  are  reg.  for  * magneto-cry stallic,  < magnet  + crystal 


The  magnanimous  frankness  of  a man  who  had  done 
great  things,  and  who  could  well  afford  to  acknowledge 
some  deficiencies.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

= Syn.  Generous  (see  noble) ; high-minded,  gTeat-souied, 
chivalrous. 

In 

a magnanimous  manner ; with  magnanimity, 
magnate  (mag'nat),  n.  [=  F.  magnat  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  magnate,  < LL.  magnas  ( magnat -),  pi. 
magnates,  also  magnatus,  pi.  magnati,  a great 
person,  a nobleman,  in  ML.  used  esp.  with  ref. 
to  the  nobility  forming  the  national  representa- 
tion of  Hungary  and  Poland,  < L.  magnus,  great : 
see  magnitude,  main2.]  1.  A person  of  rank; 
a noble  or  grandee ; a person  of  note  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  sphere:  as,  a railroad  magnate. 

The  greatest  magnates  were  content  to  serve  in  the 
council  as  ministers  and  advisers,  rather  than  to  act  up  to 
their  position  constitutionally  as  members  of  a great  estate 
in  parliament.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  342. 

Specifically — 2.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Diet  of  Hungary,  called  the 
House  (or  Table ) of  JHagnates.  It  comprises  cer- 
tain hereditary  peers,  high  state  dignitaries  and 
ecclesiastics,  life  peers,  etc. 


magne-crystallic 

f-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  effect  of  a magnet 
■upon  a crystallized,  body.  Faraday  called  the  mag- 
netic force  whose  action  upon  crystals  was  determined  by 
their  molecular  structure  magne-crystallic  force.  Tyndall 
shows  that  in  paramagnetic  crystals  the  axis  ( magne-crys- 
tallic axis)  sets  axially ; in  diamagnetic  crystals,  equatori- 
ally. 

The  first  observations  of  the  magnecrystallic  couple  were 
made  by  Pliicker.  . . . Shortly  after  Pliicker’s  first  results 
were  published,  Faraday  discovered  the  magnecrystallic 
action  of  crystallized  bismuth. 

G.  Chrystal,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  264. 

magnelt,  ».  A Middle  English  variant  of  man- 
^gonel. 

magnesia  (mag-ne'giii.),  n.  [ME.  magnesia  (def. 
1) ; < ML.  magnesia,  a mineral  said  to  be  brought 
from  Magnesia;  fern,  of  Magnesius,  adj.,  per- 
taining to  Magnesia,  < Magnesia,  Gr.  Mayvr/oia, 
a district  in  Thessaly  (also  the  name  of  two 
cities  in  Asia  Minor) : see  magnet.  In  def.  2 = 
P.  magnisie  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  magnesia,  NL.  mag- 
nesia, magnesia  (magnesium  oxid),  so  called 
from  a supposed  relation  to  manganese  (for- 
merly called  magnesium) .]  If.  A mineral  said 
to  be  brought  from  Magnesia. — 2.  Magnesium 
oxid  (MgO),  a white  tasteless  substance  hav- 
ing a feeble  alkaline  reaction,  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  3.20  to  3.61.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  scarcely  fuses  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame.  It  is  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  any  magnesium 
salt  of  a volatile  acid.  Magnesia  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  antacid  and  mild  cathartic,  and  in  the  arts  for  pre- 
paring magnesium  salts.  Magnesia  alba,  the  magnesia  of 
the  shops,  is  a magnesium  hydroxy-carbonate.  Calcined 
magnesia  is  pure  magnesia  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
the  carbonate.— Magnesia  mica.  Same  as  biotite. 
Magnesian1  (mag-ne'si-an),  a.  [<  L.  Magne- 
sia, < Gr.  M ayvyota,  Magnesia  (see  def.),  + -an.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Magnesia,  an  ancient  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  near  Miletus,  or  to  a town  of  the 
same  name  in  ancient  Lydia,  or  to  a district  so 
called  in  Thessaly. 

magnesian2  (mag-ne'sian),  a.  [<  magnesia  + 
-an.)  Pertaining  to  magnesia  or  having  its 
qualities;  containing  or  resembling  magnesia. 
^ — Magnesian  limestone.  See  limestone. 
magnesic  (mag-no' sik),  a.  [<  magnesium  + -ic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  magnesium. 

The  tendency  to  fuse  on  the  part  of  the  mixture  is  due 
to  the  magnesic  chloride.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  643. 

magnesioferrite  (mag-ne//si-o-fer'it),  n.  [< 
NL.  magnesium  + L.  ferrum,  iron.]  An  oxid 
of  magnesium  and  iron,  belonging  to  the  spinel 
group,  which  has  been  observed  at  Vesuvius. 
Also  magnoferrite. 

magnesite  (mag'ne-slt),  n.  [<  magnesium  + 
-ite2.]  1.  Native  magnesium  carbonate,  a min- 
eral occurring  in  white  compact  masses,  less 
often  in  rhombohedral  crystals  It  belongs  to 
the  calcito  group. — 2f.  The  hydrated  magne- 
sium silicate  usually  called  sepiolitc  or  meer- 
schaum. 

magnesium  (mag-ne'sium),  n.  [NL. ; in  def.  1, 
< Gr.  M ayvriGia,  sc.  Xidog,  magnet ; in  def.  2,  < mag- 
nesia, 2.]  If.  Manganese. — 2.  Chemical  sym- 
bol, Mg;  atomic  weight,  24.32.  The  metallic 
base  of  the  widely  distributed  alkaline  earth 
magnesia,  which  in  various  combinations,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  double  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
ofthematerialswhichmakefipthe  earth's  crust. 
It  is  a metal  of  a brilliant  silver-white  color,  having  a spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.75.  It  melts  at  632.7°  C.,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  somewhat  above  that  at  which  zinc  volatile,  es. 
When  held  in  the  flame  of  a candle  it  burns  with  a daz- 
zlingly  white  light,  which  has  been  seen  at  sea  at  a dis- 
tance of  28  miles.  Magnesium  was  first  prepared  in  a 
pure  state  by  Bussy ; that  which  had  been  previously  ob- 
tained by  Davy  was  impure  and  not  a coherent  metal.  It 
is  now  manufactured  on  a large  scale  at  various  places, 
especially  near  Manchester  in  England,  and  is  pressed 
when  in  a semi-fluid  state  into  wire,  and  then  flattened 
into  ribbon,  in  which  form  it  is  generally  sold.  It  is  used 
in  taking  photographs  in  places  into  which  the  sunlight 
does  not  penetrate,  in  signaling  for  naval  and  military 
purposes,  and  in  pyrotechny,  as  well  as  in  some  operations 
connected  with  chemical  analysis.  The  magnesian  com- 
binations are  widely  distributed  in  nature.  From  5 to  6 
per  cent,  of  the  solid  material  held  in  solution  by  the  water 
of  the  ocean  is  magnesium  sulphate,  and  from  8 to  11 
per  cent,  magnesium  chlorid.  Next  to  sodium,  chlorin, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  magnesium  is  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredient in  solution  in  the  ocean.  It  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions (as  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Serpula),  not  taken  from 
the  ocean  by  animal  life,  differing  greatly  in  this  respect 
from  lime.  Magnesium  carbonate,  in  combination  with 
calcium  carbonate,  forming  dolomite,  occurs  in  enormous 
quantity  among  the  stratified  formations.  Beds  made  up 
of  almost  chemically  pure  dolomite  hundreds  of  feet  thick 
cover  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Magnesium  carbonate  also  occurs  in  great 
abundance,  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with  the  cal- 
cium carbonate,  in  much  of  the  rock  designated  as  marble 
and  limestone , which,  when  this  fact  becomes  known  by 
chemical  analysis,  are  denominated  dolomitic.  Magnesia 
also  plays  the  part  of  base  in  great  numbers  of  silicates, 
especially  in  talc,  meerschaum,  serpentine,  olivine,  arid 
the  pyroxenes  and  hornblendes.  Magnesian  silicates  form 
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an  important  part  of  numerous  meteorites.  The  pure 
magnesium  carbonate  (magnesite)  occurs  in  various  lo- 
calities, but  is  by  no  means  an  abundant  mineral.  The 
non  siUcated  soluble  compounds  of  magnesia  are  also  of 
rather  rare  occurrence  in  nature,  but  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  a few  localities,  among  which  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stassfurt  in  Prussia  is  economically  of 
by  far  the  greatest  importance*  The  combinations  found 
there  are  kainite,  carnallite,  and  kieserite.  (See  these 
words.)  Both  magnesium  sulphate  and  magnesium  chlorid 
occur  in  the  water  of  many  mineral  springs  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  ocean.  The  bones  of  animals  and  the  seeds  of  vari- 
ous cereals  contain  a small  amount  of  magnesium  phos- 
phate, and  the  salt  is  also  found  in  guano.  Magnesian  salts 
are  used  to  a limited  extent  in  medicine,  especially  the 
sulphate  (Epsom  salts);  they  are  also  used  in  dressing 
cotton  (roods  and  in  dyeing ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  econom- 
ical importance  of  the  combinations  of  magnesium,  con- 
sidering their  abundance  and  the  cheapness  with  which 
they  could  be  furnished  in  large  quantity,  is  exceedingly 
small. 


magnesium-lamp  (mag-ne'sium-lamp),  11.  A 
lamp  in  which,  magnesium  is  burned  for  the 


purpose  of  illumination.  Such  lamps  are  of  various 
types,  being  adapted  for  the  combustion  of  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a wire  or  ribbon  or  in  a pulverized  state. 

magnes-stonet,  n.  [Tr.  L.  magnes  lapis,  Gr. 
M ayvijg  Tiidog:  see  magnet.']  A magnet. 


On  thother  syde  an  hideous  Rocke  is  pight 
Of  mightie  Magnes  stone.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  4. 


As  if  the  sight  of  the  enemy  had  been  a magnes  stone  to 
his  courage,  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

magnet  (mag'net),  n.  [<  ME.  magnete = D.  mag - 
neet = MHG.  magnes,  magnete,  G.  magnet  = Dan. 
Sw.  magnet  = OF.  magnete,  manete  (the  mod.  F. 
term  is  aimant:  see  adamant,  aymant ) = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  magnete,  < L.  magnes  {magnet-)  (with  or  with- 
out lapis,  stone),  a magnet,  < Gr.  yayvrjg , also 
fidyvTjGoa , prop.  adj..  M a-yvr/g,  M ayvfjTig,  Mayvrioia, 
Mayvijcca  (sc.  TiiOoq),  a magnet,  lit.  stone  of 
Magnesia,  < ’M.ayvrjg  (M ayvTjr-),  also  M ayvrjTyg, 
an  inhabitant  of  Magnesia,  < M ayvrjGia,  Mag- 
nesia, a district  in  Thessaly,  where  the  magnet 
or  magnetic  iron  ore  appar.  first  came  to  no- 
tice.] A body  which  possesses  the  property 
of  attracting  fragments  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
which,  when  freely  suspended,  tends,  under 
the  action  of  the  earth,  to  take  a certain  defi- 
nite position,  pointing  approximately  north 
and  south.  The  lodestone,  a variety  of  the  mineral 
magnetite,  or  the  native  magnetic  oxid  of  iron  (Fe304),  is 
a natural  magnet;  but  the  properties  of  the  magnet  are 
best  shown  by  an  artificial  magnet  (see  below),  which  has 
commonly  the  form  of  a straight  bar  or  that  of  a horseshoe. 
When  a bar-magnet  is  dipped  into  iron-filings,  it  is  found 
that  they  adhere  most  strongly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
bar  (which  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet),  and  not  at 
all  along  the  line  midway  between  them.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  except  in  the  case  of  a long  thin  magnet,  the 
poles  are  not  exactly  at  the  ends.  The  middle  line  is  called 
the  neutral  line  or  equator  of  the  magnet;  the  straight  line 
joining  the  poles  is  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  or  magnetic  axis. 
A magnetic  bar  may  abnormally  have  one  or  more  inter- 
mediate points  of  maximum  attraction,  which  are  then 


Steel  Magnet  with  consequent  poles  at  a and  b. 


called  consequent  poles.  Again,  if  a magnetic  needle  is 
suspended  at  its  center  of  gravity  so  as  to  be  entirely  free 
to  turn,  it  is  found  that  in  general  it  places  itself  with  its 
axis  in  a direction  nearly  north  and  south,  and  with  one 
end  inclining  downward.  The  pole  which  is  directed  to- 
ward the  north  is  called  the  north  or  north-seelcing  pole, 
also  the  boreal,  positive,  or  red  pole,  or  marked  end  of  the 
needle ; the  other,  the  south,  south-seeking,  austral,  nega- 
tive, or  blue  pole , or  unmarked  end.  It  is  found,  further, 
that  the  like  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  and  unlike  poles 
attract  each  other.  If  a magnet  is  broken  into  halves, 
each  half  is  found  to  be  a complete  magnet  with  a north 
and  a south  pole;  and  this  is  true  no  matter  how  often 
the  process  of  division  is  repeated.  On  this  and  other 
more  fundamental  grounds,  it  is  concluded  that  the  mag- 
netic polarity  belongs  to  each  molecule  throughout  the 
bar,  and  the  maximum  attraction  observed  near  the  ends 
is  only  the  resultant  effect  of  all  these  individual  forces. 
(See  magnetism.)  A magnetic  substance  is  one  which  may 
be  attracted  by  a magnet,  but  has  not  the  property  of 
attracting  other  magnetic  substances,  and  therefore  has 
no  polarity.  Soft  iron  is  a magnetic  substance,  as  is  also 
most  magnetite,  the  lodestone  variety  being  exceptional. 
A permanent  magnet  is  one  which  retains  its  magnetism 
after  the  magnetizing  influences  (see  below)  cease  to  act. 
Steel  and  the  lodestone  have  this  property,  on  account  of 
their  high  degree  of  coercive  force.  (See  coercive.)  Soft  iron 
has  very  little  coercive  force,  and  accordingly  its  power  of 
retaining  magnetism  is  small.  An  artificial  magnet  (as  a 
compass-needle)is  made  by  contact  with  other  magnets,  and 
the  methods  employed  are  described  as  single-touch,  double- 
touch, and  separate-touch,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  substance  to  be  magnetized  is  rubbed  by  the  magnets. 
Such  a magnet  may  also  be  made  by  magnetic  induction 
without  actual  contact.  (See  induction,  6.)  Again,  a mag- 
net maybe  made  bypassing  a current  of  electricity  through 
a wire  wound  about  the  bar  to  be  magnetized;  this  is  called 
an  electromagnet  (which  see).  By  this  means  magnets  of 
very  great  strength  may  be  made.  They  have  usually  a 
horseshoe  form,  and  the  bar  is  of  soft  iron,  so  that  it  retains 
its  magnetism  only  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing.  The 
earth  may  be  considered  as  a huge  magnet,  whose  poles 


are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geographical  poles, 
though  not  coinciding  with  them ; the  north  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth  corresponds  in  polarity  to  the  south-seeking 
pole  of  a magnetic  needle.  The  action  of  the  earth  causes  a 
freely  suspended  needle  to  set  in  a plane  called  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  which  in  general  makes  an  angle  east  or 
west  of  the  geographical  meridian  (see  declination),  and 
with  one  pole  (in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  north-seek- 
ing pole)  inclined  downward  (see  dip  of  the  needle,  under 
dip).  The  earth’s  magnetic  force  also  serves  to  induce  mag- 
netism in  masses  of  iron  lying  in  or  near  the  magnetic 
meridian.  An  iron  ship  is  thus  magnetized  in  the  course 
of  its  construction.  Similarly,  iron  columns,  etc. , are  often 
found  to  be  feebly  magnetic.  Magnetic  properties  belong 
also  to  some  other  compounds  of  iron  besides  the  mag- 
netic oxid,  as  pyrrhotite  or  magnetic  pyrites  (Fe7Sg),  and  to 
some  varieties  of  the  native sesquioxid,  hematite (Fe20s); 
also  to  the  magnetic  metals  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and 
manganese.  Some  varieties  of  platinum  are  strongly  mag- 
netic, and  occasionally  masses  have  polarity  also,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  iron  present,  al- 
though all  so-called  iron-platinum  does  not  show  this  prop- 
erty. Finally,  it  is  found  that  a powerful  electromagnet 
exerts  an  effecton  all  substances,  in  accordance  with  which 
they  are  divided  into  the  two  groups  paramagnetic  and 
diamagnetic  (this  is  explained  under  diamagnetism). — 
Compound  magnet.  Same  as  magnetic 
battery. — Deflecting-magnet,  a magnet 
used  for  deflecting  a magnetic  n eedle : often 
attached  to  a galvanometer  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  zero  of  the  needle  in  a certain 
position,  or  for  altering  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  needle  by  changing  the  magnetic 
field.  Also  called  zero  magnet , directing- 
magnet,  and  deflector. — Horseshoe  mag- 
net, a magnet  having  a form  somewhat 
resembling  a horseshoe  (see  figure),  being 
bent  so  that  the  two  poles  are  brought  near 
together,  and  hence  can  act  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  keeper  or  armature.  A horseshoe 
electromagnet  commonly  consists  of  two 
bobbins  side  by  side,  whose  cores  are  con- 
nected at  one  end  by  a piece  of  soft  iron. — Moment  Of  a 
magnet.  See  moment.— Permanent  magnet.  See  the 
definition.— Portative  force  of  a magnet,  the  maxi- 
mum weight  which  a magnet  can  support.—  Receiving- 
magnet.  Same  as  relay-magnet.—  Relay-magnet,  or  re- 
lay, in  teleg.,  a sensitive  electromagnetic  receiving  instru- 
ment used  to  close  a circuit  in  the  receiving  station,  which 
contains  a battery  and  a less  sensitive  receiving  instru- 
ment, such  as  a sounder  or  a register:  also  used  to  retrans- 
mit a message  over  another  section  of  the  line.  See  trans- 
late.—Saturated  magnet.  See  magnetism.— Solenoi- 
dal  magnet,  a long  and  thin  bar-magnet,  uniformly  mag- 
netized, whose  poles  are  at  or  very  near  the  ends.  In  such 
a magnet  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism  is  said  to  be 
solenoidal,in  distinction  from  the  lamellar  distribution  of  a 
magnetic  shell  (which  see,  under  magnetic). — To  arm  a 
* magnet.  Seearm2._  To  make  the  magnet.  See  mote, 
magnetic  (mag-net'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ma- 
gnetique  = Sp.  magnetico  = Pg.  It.  magnetico 
(cf.  D.  G.  magnetisch  = Dan.  Sw.  magnetislc),  < 
NL.  magneticus  (NGr.  fiayvr/Tindq),  of  a magnet, 
< L.  magnes  {magnet-),  < Gr.  ydyvrjg  {yayvrjr-), 
a magnet;  see  magnet.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  magnet  or  to  magnetism;  possessing  the 
properties  of  the  magnet ; as,  a magnetic  bar  of 
iron;  a magnetic  needle. 

The  magnetic  axis  of  the  magnet  is  the  line  joining  the 
two  poles,  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axis  is  reck- 
oned from  the  negative  pole  towards  the  positive  one. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  285. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth’s  magnetism:  as,  the 
magnetic  north;  the  magnetic  meridian.  See 
phrases  below. — 3.  Having  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  magnet ; attractive ; win- 
ning. 

Doubtlesse  there  is  a certaine  attraction  and  magnetick 
force  betwixt  the  religion  and  the  ministeriall  forme 
thereof.  Milton,  Church-Government,  L 3. 


Magnetic  axis.  See  magnet.— Magnetic  azimuth.  See 
azimuth.—  Magnetic  battery,  a kind  of  battery  formed 
of  several  magnets  (usually  horseshoe  magnets)  combined 
together,  with  all  their  poles  similarly  disposed.  Also  called 
a magnetic  magazine  or  a compound  magnet. — Magnetic 
cohesion.  See  cohesion.  — Magnetic  curves,  the  name 
given  to  those  curves  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  very 
minute  needles  would  arrange  themselves  when  placed 
round  a magnet  and  at  liberty  to  move  round  an  axis.  An 


idea  of  these  curves  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  iron-fil- 
ings when  scattered  upon  a sheet  of  paper  and  agitated 
immediately  above  a magnet.  They  show  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field — that  is,  in  the  space 
about  the  magnet  within  which  its  action  is  felt. — Mag- 
netic declination.  See  declination.— Magnetic  densi- 
ty, the  amount  of  free  magnetism  per  unit  of  surface. — 
Magnetic  dip.  Same  as  dip  of  the  needle  (which  see,  under 
dip).—  Magnetic  elements  of  a place.  See  element.— 
Magnetic  equator.  See  equator  and  magnet. — Magnetic 


magnetic 

field,  the  space  through  which  the  force  or  influence  of  a 
magnet  is  exerted ; also,  the  space  about  a conductor  carry- 
ing an  electric  current  in  which,  as  it  may  be  shown,  mag- 
netic force  is  also  exerted.  Compare  magnetic  shell  (below) 
and  magnetism.— Magnetic  fluid,  a hypothetical  fluid  the 
existence  of  which  was  assumed  in  order  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism.—  Magnetic  force,  the  force  ex- 
erted between  two  magnets,  or,  more  definitely,  between 
two  magnetic  poles.  It  is  repulsive  between  like  and  at- 
tractive between  unlike  poles,  and  varies  in  intensity 
with  the  product  of  their  strengths  directly,  and  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them  inversely. — Mag- 
netic guard.  See  guard.—  Magnetic  induction,  the 
power  which  a magnet  or  a current  of  electricity  possesses 
of  exciting  temporary  or  permanent  magnetism  in  such 
bodies  in  its  vicinity  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it.  See 
induction,  6.— Magnetic-induction  capacity.  Same  as 
magnetic  permeability.— Magnetic  intensity.  Same  as 
magnetic  force.—  Magnetic  limit,  the  temperature  be- 
yond which  a magnetic  metal  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the 
magnet.  For  iron  this  is  the  temperature  of  bright-red 
heat;  for  cobalt  it  is  above  that  of  white  heat;  for  nickel 
it  is  about  350°  C.— Magnetic  magazine.  Same  as  mag- 
netic battery.— Magnetic  matter,  an  imaginary  substance 
possessing  magnetic  properties,  the  distribution  of  which 
in  a magnet  is  conceived  by  Sir  William  Thomson  to  repre- 
sent magnetic  polarity. 

It  will  very  often  be  convenient  to  refer  the  phenomena 
of  magnetic  force  to  attractions  or  repulsions  mutually 
exerted  between  portions  of  an  imaginary  magnetic  matter, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  may  be  conceived  to  represent  the 
polarity  of  a magnet  of  any  kind. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  351. 
Magnetic  meridian,  moment,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Magnetic  needle,  any  small  magnetized  iron  or  steel  rod 
turning  on  a pivot,  such  as  the  needle  of  the  mariners’  com- 
pass.—Magnetic  north,  that  point  of  the  horizon  which 
is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
is  seldom  the  true  north.  See  magnetic  meridian.—  Mag- 
netic Observatory,  a station  provided  with  apparatus 
for  making  both  absolute  and  differential  determinations 
of  the  elements  of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  at  which 
systematic  observations  are  maintained.  The  instruments 
used  for  absolute  measures  are  the  magnetometer  for  the 
declination  and  horizontal  force,  and  the  dip-circle  for  the 
inclination.  The  instruments  used  for  differential  mea- 
sures are  the  declinometer,  which  shows  the  changes  in 
the  declination,  and  magnetometers,  which  register  the 
variations  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
force.  By  the  application  of  photography  a continuous 
registration  of  these  variations  is  obtained.— Magnetic 
permeability.  See  permeability. — Magnetic  points  of 
convergence,  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  around 
which  are  drawn  the  isogonic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  decli- 
nation.—Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  two  nearly  oppo- 
site points  on  the  earth’s  surface,  where  the  dip  of  the  nee- 
dle is  90°.  They  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
geographical  poles  of  the  earth.— Magnetic  potential. 
See  potential.— Magnetic  pyrites,  a bronze-yellow  mag- 
netic iron  sulphid,  varying  in  composition  from  Fe7Sg  to 
F«iosn*  Also  called  pyrrhotite. — Magnetic  resistance 
or  reluctance.  See  the  nouns. — Magnetic  retentive- 
ness. Same  as  coercive  force. — Magnetic  rotation  of 
currents,  the  dynamical  effects,  observed  under  suitable 
conditions,  produced  by  a magnet  in  rotating  a conductor 
carrying  a current,  or  conversely  of  a stationary  conductor 
traversed  by  a current  in  rotating  a magnet. — Magnetic 
rotatory  power,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  a ray  of  light  passing  through  a transparent  me- 
dium in  a powerful  magnetic  field.  According  to  the  di- 
rection of  rotation,  it  is  designated  as  -f-  or  — . Verdet’s 
constant  for  a given  substance  i3  the  amount  of  rotation 
between  two  points  whose  difference  of  magnetic  poten- 
tial is  1 c.  g.  s.  unit.  See  polarization. — Magnetic  scale, 
a table  or  diagram  exhibiting  the  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic metals  in  the  order  of  their  strengths.— Mag- 
netic screen,  a soft  iron  shell — for  example,  in  the  form 
of  a sphere— which,  if  of  the  proper  thickness,  cuts  olf  a 
magnetic  needle  within  from  the  effect  of  a magnet  with- 
out. Such  a screen  is  sometimes  used  to  free  a needle  from 
the  earth’s  force,  so  that  it  can  obey  the  impulse  of  a cur- 
rent sent  about  it.— Magnetic  sense,  a supposed  special 
sense  by  which  magnetic  influences  are  perceived. 

Neither  in  my  own  case,  nor  in  several  o(  hers  who  tried, 
was  anything  lelt  that  could  be  attributed  to  a magnetic 
sense.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Besearch,  il.  18. 

Magnetic  separator,  an  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
separating  iron  from  other  substances,  as  iron  from  brass- 
filings,  or  scraps  of  nails  or  wire  from  wheat.  E.  II. 
Knight.  — Magnetic  shell,  a magnet  in  t he  form  of  a very 
thin  plate  or  sheet,  the  surfaces  of  which  have  opposite 
polarity.  A thin  slice  off  a cylindrical  bar-magnet  would  be 
a magnetic  shell;  or,  in  other  words,  a bar-magnet  may  be 
thought  or  as  made  up  of  a great  number  of  magnetic  shells 
placed  together  with  their  poles  facing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A closed  electric  circuit — for  example,  a circular 
wire  traversed  by  a current — i3  equivalent  to  a magnet- 
ic shell ; and  a series  of  such  circuits,  or  practically  a sole- 
noid, has  all  the  properties  of  a bar-magnet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a similar  field  of  force. ^-Magnetic  Storm, 
an  abrupt  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  magnetic 
forces  controlling  a freely  suspended  magnetic  needle, 
which  is  thereby  thrown  into  rapid  oscillation  and  dis- 
placed from  its  mean  position:  usually  observed  simul- 
taneously over  a considerable  portion  of  the  earth,  and 
hence  inferred  by  some  to  be  of  cosmical  origin.  Magnetic 
storms  are  often  accompanied  by  electrical  earth-currents, 
observed,  for  example,  as  a disturbing  element  in  connec- 
tion with  telegraph-lines.  They  are  most  frequent  dur- 
ing those  periods  (at  intervals  of  about  eleven  years)  when 
auroras  are  common,  and  both  phenomena  accompany  the 
time  of  sun-spot  frequency. — Magnetic  substance.  See 
magnet.—  Magnetic  susceptibility.  See  susceptibility. 
— Magnetic  telegraph,  the  electric  telegraph.  See 
telegraph. — Magnetic  tick,  a faint  metallic  sound  pro- 
duced when  an  iron  bar  is  rapidly  magnetized  or  de- 
magnetized. 

When  an  iron  or  cobalt  bar  is  magnetized  it  becomes 
longer  and  somewhat  more  slender,  but  does  not  appre- 
ciably alter  in  volume;  it  also  emits  a slight  sound  — a 
magnetic  tick.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  609. 
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Magnetic  unit.  See  unit.—  Point  of  magnetic  indif- 
ference, that  point  of  a magnet,  about  midway  between 
the  two  extremes,  where  the  attractive  force,  after  con- 
tinually diminishing  as  one  proceeds  from  either  pole, 
ceases  altogether ; the  equator  of  the  magnet. 

II.  n.  1.  Any  metal,  as  iron,  steel,  nickel, 
cobalt,  etc.,  which  may  receive  the  properties 
of  the  lodestone. — 2.  A paramagnetic  body, 
or  one  which,  when  free-to  turn  in  a magnetic 
field,  sets  its  longest  axis  along  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force : in  contradistinction  to  diamag- 
netic. See  diamagnetism. 
magnetical  (mag-net'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  mag- 
netic + - at. ] I.  a.  1.  Same  as  magnetic. — 2. 
Exhaling  or  drawing  out. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  the  moon  is  magnetwal  of  heat, 
as  the  sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 75. 
Magnetical  amplitude.  See  amplitude. 

Il.t  n.  A substance  that  has  magnetic  prop- 
erties ; a magnetic. 

Men  that  ascribe  thus  much  unto  rocks  of  the  North 
must  presume  or  discover  the  like  mayneticals  in  the 
South.  For,  in  the  Southern  Seas  and  far  beyond  the 
Equator,  variations  are  large,  and  declinations  as  constant 
as  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  Sir  T.  Browne, \ nig.  Err.,  ii.  8. 

magnetically  (mag-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mag- 
netic maimer;  by  magnetism, 
magneticalness  (mag-net'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  magnetic.  " Mist.  Ron.  Soc., 
IV.  253. 

magnetician  (mag-ne-tish'an),re.  [<  magnetic  + 
-ian.]  One  skilled  in  magnetism ; a magnetist. 
magneticness  (mag-net'ik-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  magnetic ; magneticalness. 
magnetics  (mag-net'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  magnetic  : 
see  -ics.]  The  science  or  principles  of  magnet- 
ism. 

magnetine  (mag'ne-tin),  n.  [<  magnet  + -tree2.] 

1.  The  principle  of  magnetism ; a hypothetical 
, imponderable  matter  in  which  magnetic  phe- 
nomena are  supposed  to  occur.  Compare  lu- 
mine. 

It  is  upon  their  operation,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
influence  of  magnetine,  that  the  vital  functions  in  all  their 
modifications  are  dependent. 

Ashburner,  in  Keichenbach's  Dynamics(trans.  1851),  p.  xiv. 

2.  A compound  of  some  kind  of  cementing 
material  and  a magnetic  powder,  such  as  iron- 
filings  or  magnetic  oxid  of  iron,  used  in  some 
forms  of  magnetic  belts,  etc. 

magnetipolar  (mag"net-i-poTar),  a.  [<  L.  mag- 
ncs  ( magnet -),  magnet,  + poltts,' pole : see  polar.'] 
Possessing  magnetic  polarity : as,  platinum  is 
sometimes  magnetipolar. 
magnetisability,  magnetisable,  etc.  See  mag- 
+ netizability , etc. 

magnetism  (mag'ne-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  magne- 
tisme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  magnetismo  = D.  magne- 
tisme  = G.  magnetismus  = Dan.  magnetisme  = 
Sw.  magnetism,  < KL.  magnetismus  (NGr.  pay- 
vrynapog),  < L.  magnes  (magnet-),  a magnet:  see 
magnet  and  -ism.]  1.  That  peculiar  property 
occasionally  possessed  by  certain  bodies  (more 
especially  by  iron  and  steel)  whereby,  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  naturally  attract 
or  repel  one  another  according  to  determinate 
laws.  According  to  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism, 
the  molecules  of  a magnetic  substance  possess  permanent 
polarity,  and  as  it  is  more  and  more  highly  magnetized  the 
poles  are  arranged  more  and  more  perfectly  in  a common 
direction:  when  it  is  magnetized  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible—that  is,  to  saturation— all  the  north  poles  of  the 
molecules  point  in  one  direction  and  all  the  south  poles 
in  the  opposite  direction.  On  this  theory  coercive  force  is 
simply  that  condition  of  the  substance  which  retards  this 
molecular  arrangement  during  the  process  of  magneti- 
zation and  tends  to  retain  it  after  magnetization.  The 
current  theory, or  Ampere’s  theory  of  magnetism,  supposes 
each  molecule  to  be  traversed  by  a closed  electric  circuit ; 
these  currents  become  parallel  upon  magnetization,  and 
may  then  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a series  of  closed 
electric  currents  about  the  exterior  of  the  bar,  these  cur- 
rents being  clockwise  at  the  south-pole  and  counter-clock- 
wise at  the  north  pole.  This  theory  derives  its  support 
from  the  observed  fact  that  a spiral  conductor  traversed 
by  a current  (a  solenoid!  behaves  as  a magnet  in  all  re- 
spects, being  directed  similarly  by  the  earth  and  having 
a similar  field  of  force  about  it.  See  magnet. 

In  many  treatises  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  a mag- 
netic fluid  or  fluids;  it  is.  however,  absolutely  certain 
that  magnetism  is  not  a fluid.  . . . A fluid  cannot  possibly 
propagate  itself  indefinitely  without  loss. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  81. 
2.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnet,  and  of  magnetic  phe- 
nomena in  general. — 3.  Attractive  power;  ca- 
pacity for  exciting  sympathetic  interest  or  at- 
tention: as,  the  magnetism  of  eloquence;  per- 
sonal magnetism. 

I do  not  think  he  fDrydenl  added  a single  word  to  the 
language,  unless,  as  I suspect,  he  first  used  magnetism  in 
its  present  sense  of  moral  attraction. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  76. 
Animal  magnetism,  the  name  given  by  Mesmer  to  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism.  See  mesmerism  and  hypno- 


magneto-electric 

tism.— Blue  magnetism,  that  of  the  south  pole  of  a mag- 
net.—Diffusion  of  magnetism.  See  diffusion.— In- 
duced magnetism.  See  ind uced.— Lamellar  mag- 
netism, magnetism  distributed  over  a surface,  as  of  a 
magnetic  shell,  in  distinction  from  magnetism  concen- 
trated at  a point,  as  at  a pole. — Red  magnetism,  that 
of  the  north  pole  of  a magnet. — Residual  magnetism, 
the  magnetism  remaining  in  a mass  of  iron  after  the  mag- 
netizing influences  have  been  removed.  Its  amount  is 
relatively  large  in  steel,  greater  in  cast-iron  than  in 
wrought  iron.  In  perfectly  pure  soft  iron  it  is  practically 
zero  for  bars  of  moderate  thickness  compared  with  their 
length. — Retentive  magnetism,  permanent  magnet- 
ism, as  of  an  iron  ship.— Terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
magnetic  properties  possessed  by  the  earth  as  a whole, 
which  give  the  needle  its  directive  power  and  cause  it  to 
dip,  and  which  also  communicate  magnetism  by  induction, 
as  to  a bar  of  iron  placed  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle. 
See  declination,  dip;  also  aclinic,  isoclinal,  isogonic l. 

magnetist  (mag'ne-tist),  n.  [<  magnet  + 4st.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  magnetism; 
a magnetician. 

magnetite  (mag'ne-tit),  n.  [<  magnet  4-  4te^.] 
Magnetic  oxid  of  iron;  a black  oxid  of  iron 
(^e304  or  Fe0.Fe203)  which  is  strongly  at- 
tractable by  a magnet.  It  sometimes  possesses  po- 
larity, and  is  then  called  lodestone.  It  occurs  in  isometric 
crystals,  generally  octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons,  and 
also  more  commonly  massive  in  beds  in  the  older  crystal- 
line rocks ; in  the  form  of  scattered  grains  or  crystals  it 
is  a common  constituent  of  many  igneous  rocks.  It  is  an 
important  ore  of  iron,  and  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  Adirondack  and  West  Point 
regions  of  New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey.  Titaniferous 
magnetite  is  a variety  containing  some  titanium. 

magnetitic  (mag-ne-tit'ik),  a.  [<  magnetite  4- 
4c.]  Pertaining  to  magnetite;  of  the  nature 
of  magnetite;  containing  magnetite:  as,  mag- 
netitic slates. 

magnetizability  (mag-ne-ti-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
magnetisable  : see  -bility.]  The  power  or  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  magnetized ; the  coefficient 
of  magnetic  induction.  To  increase  the  magnetiza- 
bility is  to  increase  the  coefficient  of  magnetic  induction ; 
to  load  with  magnetizability  is  to  load  with  magnetic  in- 
duction. . Also  spelled  magnetisability. 

magnetizable  (mag'ne-tl-za-bl),  a.  [<  magnetize 
+ -able.']  Capable  of  being  magnetized.  Also 

^.spelled  magnetisable. 

magnetization  (mag^ne-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  mag- 
netize + -ation.]  The  act  of  magnetizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  magnetized.  Also  spelled 
magnetisation — Magnetization  of  light,  a phrase 
used  by  Faraday  to  express  the  mutual  relation  which  he 
proved  to  exist  between  magnetism  and  light.  He  ap- 
plied it  especially  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a light-ray  passed  through  a 
transparent  medium  in  a powerful  magnetic  field. 

magnetize  (mag'ne-tlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mag- 
netized, ppr.  magnetizing.  [=  D.  magnetiseren 
= G.  magnetisiren  = Dan.  magnetisere  = Sw. 
magnetisera  = F.  magnetiser  = Sp.  magnetizar 
= Pg.  magnetisar  = It.  magnetizzare;  as  magnet 
4-  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  communicate  mag- 
netic properties  to : as,  to  magnetize  a needle. 
— 2.  To  attract  as  if  by  a magnet ; move  ; in- 
fluence.— 3.  To  put  under  the  influence  of  ani- 
mal magnetism : mesmerize ; hypnotize. 

II.  intrans.  To  acquire  magnetic  properties ; 
become  magnetic:  as,  a bar  of  iron  standing 
some  time  in  an  inclined  position  will  mag- 
netize. 

Also  spelled  magnetise. 

magnetizee  (mag^ne-ti-ze'),  n.  [<  magnetize  + 
-eel.]  One  who  is  magnetized  or  mesmerized. 

+Also  spelled  magnetisee. 

magnetizer  (mag'ne-tl-zer),  n.  1.  That  which 
communicates  magnetism. — 2.  One  who  mag- 
netizes or  mesmerizes. 

+ Also  spelled  magnetiser. 

magneto  (mag'ne-to),  n.  [Short  for  magneto- 
electrical machine.]  A magneto-electric  ma- 
chine : as,  a magneto- motor.  S.  P.  Thompson, 
Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  368. 

magneto-.  A combining  form  of  magnet  or  mag- 
netic, often  implying  especially  magneto-electric. 
As  applied  to  electric  machines,  it  is  used  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  dynamo-)  to  indicate  that  the  magnetic  fields 
involved  are  due  to  permanent  magnets.  ' 

magneto-bell  (mag'ne-to-bel).  n.  An  electric 
bell  in  which  the  armature  of  the  electromagnet 
is  polarized — that  is,  is  a permanent  magnet. 
The  armature  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  when 
the  alternate  current  from  a magneto-electric  machine  is 
passed  through  the  coil  of  the  electromagnet,  and  a ham- 
mer attached  to  a continuation  of  the  armature  placed 
between  two  bells  rings  them.  It  is  used  as  a telephone 
call-bell.  Also  called  magneto  call-bell. 

magnetod  (mag'ne-tod),  n.  [<  magnet  + od.] 
Magnetine ; magnetic  od ; the  hypothetical  odic 
force  or  principle  of  magnetism.  Reichenbach. 

magneto-electric  (mag//ne-to-e-lek'trik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  magneto-electricity.  See  elec- 
tromagnetism— characteristic  of  a magneto-elec- 
tric machine.  See  characteristic. — Magneto-electric 
induction.  See  induction,  6. — Magneto-electric  ma- 
chine. See  electric  machine,  under  electric. — Magneto- 
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electric  telegraph,  a telegraph  in  which  the  currents  are 
produced  by  magneto-electric  machines,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  telegraphs  in  which  voltaic  batteries  are  used. 

magneto-electrical  (mag//ne-to-e-lek,tri-kal), 
a.  Same  as  magneto-electric. 
magneto-electricity(mag//ne-to-§-lek-tris'i-ti), 

n.  1 . Electricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  mag- 
nets.-— 2.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  phenomena  in  which  the  principles  of  both 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  involved.  See 
electromagnetism. 

magnetogram  (mag-net'o-gram),  n.  [<  mag- 
netic) + Gr.  ypdppa,  a writing:  see  gram2.} 
The  automatic  record  of  the  movements  of  the 
magnetic  needles  in  an  observatory.  Nature , 
XXXVin.  256.  ’ 

magnetograph.  (mag-net'o-graf),  n.  [<  mag- 
netic) + Gr.  ypatyuv,  write.]  1.  A magnetom- 
eter arranged  to  give  an  automatic  and  contin- 
uous record  of  the  changes  in  position  of  the 
magnet  under  the  influence  of  the  earth.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  reflection  of  a spot  of  light  frdm  a 
mirror  attached  to  the  magnet  on  to  a drum  of  sensitized 
paper  turned  by  clockwork. 

2.  The  record  of  a magnetometer;  a magneto- 
gram. 

magneto-instrument  (mag ' ne  - to  - in " stro  - 

ment),  re.  Same  as  magneto. 
ma’gnetology  (mag-ne-tol'6-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  pdy- 
vtk  \payvryr-),  a magnet,  + -loyia,  < teyuv,  speak: 
S CQ-ology.}  A treatise  on  the  magnet  and  mag- 
netism ; the  science  of  magnetism, 
magneto-machine  (mag ' ne  - to  - ma  - shen//),  ». 
Same  as  magneto.  Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explo- 
sives, p.  177. 

magnetometer  (mag-ne-tom'e-ter),  re.  [<  Gr. 
payvyg  (payvyr-),  a magnet,  + phpov,  a measure.] 
An  instrument  used  to  measure  magnetic  forces 
or  the  strength  of  a magnetic  field,  especially 
one  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  earth’s 
magnetic  force  at  any  place.  Magnetometers  are  ar- 
ranged  to  measure  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  this  force,  from  which  its  total  intensity  and  direction 
are  calculated.— Bifilar  magnetometer.  See  bifilar. 

magnetometric  (mag "ne- to -met ' rikj,  a.  [< 
magnetometr(y)  + - ic .]  Pertaining  to  or  em- 
ployed in  the  measurement  of  magnetic  forces ; 
obtained  by  means  of  a magnetometer : as,  mag- 
netometric observations. 

magnetometry  (mag-ne-tom'e-tri),  re.  [<  Gr. 
gdyvrjg,  a magnet,  + -perpia,  < pcrpov,  a mea- 
sure.] The  art  of  measuring  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  magnetic  fields ; especially,  the 
measurement  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  force; 
the  use  of  a magnetometer, 
magnetomotive  (mag//ne-to-mo'tiv),  a.  Pro- 
ducing active  magnetic  effects Magnetomo- 

tive force,  the  quantity  which  divided  by  the  magnetic 
resistance  gives  the  intensity  of  magnetization.  It  is 
equal  to  the  work  done  in  carrying  a unit  pole  once 
around  a magnetic  circuit.  Analogous  to  electromotive 
force. 

magneto-optic  (mag,/nc-t6-op'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  magneto-optics. 

magneto-optics  (mag'/ne-t6-op'tiks),  re.  That 
branch  of  physics  winch  considers  the  modify- 
ing action  of  a magnet  upon  light.  Its  most  im- 
portant effect  is  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  a light-ray  on  passing  through  a transparent  body  in  a 
powerful  magnetic  field.  Since  electromagnets  are  em- 
ployed in  these  experiments,  this  subject  is  mainly  in- 
cluded under  the  more  general  head  of  electro-optics. 

magnetophone  (mag-net'o-fon),  re.  [<  Gr.  pciy- 
vyg  ( payvrjT -),  a magnet,  + tfurvy,  sound,  voice.] 
An  apparatus  devised  by  H.  S.  Carhart,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a horseshoe  magnet,  in 
front  of  which  is  a disk  of  sheet-iron  pierced 
with  a number  of  holes,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
small  induction-coil  in  circuit  with  a telephone. 
Upon  rotating  the  disk,  a clear  musical  note  is  heard  in 
the  telephone,  the  pitch  rising  as  the  rapidity  of  rotation 
is  increased.  This  is  explained  by  the  intermittent  action 
of  the  magnet  upon  the  core  of  the  coil,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  rotating  perforated  disk. 

magneto-pointer  (mag"ne:t6-poin'ter),  re.  The 
index  of  a magneto-electric  dial -telegraph, 
magneto-printer  (mag//ne-t6-prin'ter),  re.  A 
printing  telegraph  in  which  a magneto-electric 
machine  is  the  working-power.  More  fully 
called  magneto-printing  telegraph.  T.  D.  Lode- 
wood,  Elect.,  Mag.,  and  Teleg.,  p.  62. 
magnetoscope  (mag-net'o-skop),  re.  [<  Gr. 
payvyg  (payvr/r-) , a magnet,  + gkotzeIv,  view.] 

1.  A person  supposed  to  see,  or  a thing  sup- 
posed to  aid  in  seeing,  by  means  of  magnetism ; 
a clairvoyant,  or  a clairvoyant’s  device. — 2.  In 
j physics,  a contrivance  for  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  magnetic  force,  but  without  measuring 
its  intensity. 

magneto-telegraph  (mag^ne-to-tel'e-graf),  re. 
Same  as  magneto-electric  telegraph  (which  see, 
under  magneto-electric). 
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magneto-telephone  (mag’ne-to-tel'e-fon),  re, 
A telephone  in  which  variations  in  the  strength 
of  a magnet  produce,  or  are  produced  by,  un- 
dulatory  currents  in  a coil  of  wire  surrounding 
either  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  magnet  and 
forming  part  of  the  telephone  circuit.  See 
telephone. 

magneto-transmitter  (mag^ne-to-trans-mit'- 
er),  re.  1 . In  telephony,  a magneto-telephone  used 
to  transmit  speech  or  other  sounds. — 2.  In  teleg., 
a magneto-electric  machine  used  to  produce  the 
telegraphic  currents. 

magnifiable  (mag'ni-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  magnify  + 
-able.}  1 . Capable  of  being  magnified  or  en- 
larged.— 2.  Worthy  to  be  magnified  orextolled. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  sufficiently 
magnifiable  from  its  demonstrable  affection,  hath  yet  re- 
ceived adjections  from  the  multiplying  conceits  of  men. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 
rnagnific  (mag-nif'ik),  a.  [Formerly  also  mag- 
nifique;  < F.  re tagnifique  = Sp.  magnifico  = Pg. 
It.  magnifico,  < L.  magnificus,  great  in  deeds 
or  sentiments,  noble,  high-minded,  < magnus, 
great  (see  main2,  magnitude),  + facere,  do : see 
fact.}  _ Making  great  or  illustrious ; glorifying 
or  glorious;  splendid;  magnificent.  [Rare.] 

O parent ! these  are  thy  rnagnific  deeds. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  354. 

This  King  [Henry  VIII.]  at  Eoloigne  was  victorious; 
In  peace  and  warre,  Magnifique,  (j  lorious ; 

In  his  rage  bounty  he  did  oft  expresse 
His  Liberality  to  bee  excesse. 

J okn  Taylor , Memoriall  of  Monarchs. 
Then  too  the  pillar’d  dome  rnagnific  heav’d 
Its  ample  roof.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  135. 

magnificat  (mag-nif'i-kal),  a.  [<  rnagnific  + 
-al.}  Like  a magnifico : same  as  rnagnific. 

His  port  & state  is  in  maner  as  magnifical  as  the  other 
aforesaid  ambassadors.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  294: 

magnifically  (mag-nif'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mag- 
nifical manner;  with  pomp  or  splendor.  Jer. 
Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  9. 

Magnificat  (mag-nii'i-kat),  re.  [<  L.  magnificat 
(3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  magnificare, 
magnify:  see  magnify),  as  used  in  the  Vulgate, 
Luke  i.46 : “Magnificat  anima  mea Dominum.”] 

1.  The  song  or  hymn  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Luke  i.  46-55,  beginning  “My  soul  doth  magni- 
fy the  Lord.”  It  is  very  similar  to  the  song  of  Hannah 
(1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  which  has  accordingly  been  called  the 
Old  Testament  Magnificat.  The  Magnificat  was  in  use  in 
the  hours  or  daily  service  of  the  Christian  church  as  early  as 
about  a.  I).  500.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  the  ninth  ode 
(canticle)  at  Orthros  (Lauds),  and  is  called  the  Ode  of  the 
Theotocos.  It  was  at  first  omitted  from  the  American 
Prayer-book,  but  was  restored  in  1886. 

2.  A musical  setting  of  this  hymn Magnificat 

at  matinst,  something  out  of  place  (in  allusion  to  the 
proper  place  of  this  canticle  in  the  even- song). 

The  note  is  here  all  out  of  place,  . . . and  so  their  note 
comes  in  like  Magnificat  at  mattins. 

Andrcwes,  Sermons,  v.  49.  (Davies.) 

magnificatet  (mag-nif'i-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  magni- 
ficatus,  pp.  of  magnificare,  magnify : see  mag- 
nify .]  To  magnify  or  extol. 

That  with  oath 
Magnificates  his  merit. 

^ B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

magnification  (mag//ni-fi-ka'shon),  re.  [=  OF. 
magnification,  < LL.  magnificatw(n-),  < L.  magni- 
ficare, mngmiy : see  magnify .]  1.  The  act  of 

magnifying,  or  the  state  of  being  magnified  or 
enlarged,  as  by  a lens. 

Psychological  magnification  is  not  more  absurd  than 
physical,  although  the  processes  in  the  two  cases  must  be 
materially  different ; but  of  course  in  no  case  is  magnifi- 
cation possible  without  limit. 

J.  Ward , Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  48. 

2.  In  micros .,  specifically,  increase  of  visual 
power  in  respect  of  penetration  as  well  as  su- 
perficial enlargement,  thus  contrasting  with 
amplification. 

Little  is  gained  by  expanding  the  image  of  an  object 
from  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  if  there  be 
not  an  equivalent  revelation  of  hidden  details.  It  is  in  this 
revealing  quality,  which  I shall  call  magnification,  that  our 
recent  lenses  so  brilliantly  excel. 

Dollinger,  1884.  (Nature,  XXX,  62.) 

3.  The  act  of  magnifying  or  extolling.  Jcr. 
Taylor. 

magnificence  (mag-nif'i-sens),  n.  [<  ME.  mag - 
nificence , < OF.  and  F.  magnificence  = Sp.  Pg. 
magnificencia  = It.  magnificenza , < L.  magnifi- 
centia,  greatness  in  action  or  sentiment,  noble- 
ness, splendor,  < *magnificen{t-)s,  magnificus , 
magnificent:  see  magnificent .]  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  magnificent;  grandeur, 
as  of  appearance  or  of  character;  splendor; 
brilliancy:  as,  the  magnificence  of  a palace  or 
of  a procession;  the  magnificence  of  Shak- 
spere’s  genius. 
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The  truly  good  government  is  not  that  which  concen- 
trates magnificence  in  a court,  but  that  which  diffuses 
happiness  among  a people.  Macaulay , Mirabeau. 

2f.  A high  degree  of  generosity;  munificence. 
Thou  helest  Iaundes,  goutes,  and  dropsyes, 

By  our  lordes  fauour,  grace,  and  magnyfycencc. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 

The  magnificent  man  must  be  liberal  also ; for  the  liberal 
man,  too,  will  spend  the  right  amount  in  the  right  manner : 
only,  both  the  amount  and  the  manner  being  right,  mag- 
nificence is  distinguished  from  liberality  by  greatness.  * 
Peters,  tr.  of  Aristotle’s  Isicomachean  Ethics. 

3.  A title  of  courtesy  belonging  of  right  to  sev- 
eral high  officers  of  ancient  Rome,  and  also  to 
the  rector  (rector  magnificus ),  prorector,  and 
chancellor  of  a German  university,  and  to  some 
other  German  officials:  corresponding  to  lord- 
ship,  hightiess , or  eminence  (with  Ms  or  your  pre- 
fixed). =Syn.  1.  Pomp,  £clat.  See  grand. 
magnificencyt  (mag-nif'i-sen-si),  n.  J pi.  mag- 
nificencies  (-siz).  1.  Magnificence  ; grandeur. 
— 2.  A magnificent  thing ; an  instance  or  exam- 
ple of  magnificence  or  grandeur.  [Rare.] 

This  canopy  or  arch  of  water  I thought  one  of  the  most 
surprising  magnificencies  I had  ever  seene. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21,  1645. 

magnificent  (mag-nif  'i-sent\  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*magnificen(t-)s  (occurring  in  the  compar.  and 
superl.  of  magnificus,  and  its  deriv.  magnificentia : 
see  rnagnific  and  magnificence ),  equiv.  to  mag- 
nificus, great  in  deeds  or  sentiment,  noble, 
splendid,  etc.,<  magnus , great,  + -ficen(t-)s,  an 
accom.form  of  -ficien(t-)s, the  reg.form  in  comp. 
oifacien(t-)s , ppr.  of  fa cere,  do:  see  fact,  facient.] 
If.  Great  in  deeds  or  action;  especially,  very 
liberal;  munificent;  generous;  open-handed. 
Know,  you  court-leeches, 

A prince  is  never  so  magnificent 
As  when  he’s  sparing  to  enrich  a few 
With  the  injuries  of  many. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  1. 

That  Cittie  in  reward  of  vertue  was  ever  magnificent. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Making  a great  show;  possessing  or  pre- 
tending to  greatness ; stately;  ostentatious. 

A letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Shak .,  L.  L.  L,  i 1. 193. 

3.  Grand  in  appearance  or  character ; exhibit- 
ing greatness ; splendid;  brilliant;  of  extraor- 
dinary excellence : as,  a magnificent  building  or 
view ; a magnificent  victory  or  poem ; magnifi- 
cent conceptions. 

This  was  thought  and  called  a magnificent  answer. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  31,  note. 

4.  Exhibiting  greatness  of  size  or  extent : as, 
the  preparations  were  upon  a magnificent  scale ; 
a city  of  magnificent  distances. 

Far  distant  he  descries, 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven,  a structure  high. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  502. 
= Syn.  Superb,  Splendid,  etc.  (see  grand)',  imposing,  au- 
gust, gorgeous. 

magnificently  (mag-nif 'i-sent-li),  adv.  In  a 
magnificent  manner;  with  magnificence;  splen- 
didly; brilliantly;  gorgeously. 

Maghificet  (mag-nif'i-set),  re.  [<  L.  magnificet, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  magnificare,  magni- 
fy: see  magnify .]  A name  of  Mid-Lent  Thurs- 
day, taken  from  the  first  word  of  the  collect. 
Hampson,  Medii  iEvi  Kalendarium,  II.  254. 
magnifico  (mag-nif'i-ko),  re.  [It.,  < L.  magnifi- 
cus,  noble,  great:  see  rnagnific.}  1.  A title  of 
courtesy  formerly  given  to  Venetian  noblemen ; 
hence,  a grandee ; a man  of  high  rank  or  pre- 
tensions ; a great  man. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  282. 

2.  A by-name  for  the  rector  of  a German  uni- 
versity, who  is  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  your 
Magnificence.  See  magnificence,  3. 
magnifier  (mag'ni-fi-er),  re.  1 . One  who  or  that 
which  magnifies  or  enlarges. 

Mens  hilaris,  requies,  moderata  dieta  is  a great  magni- 
fier of  honest  mirth.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  298. 

2.  Specifically,  an  optical  instrument  that  mag- 
nifies; a convex  lens,  a concave  mirror,  or  a 
combination  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  which  in- 
creases the  apparent  magnitude  of  bodies, 
magnifiquet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  rnagnific. 
magnify  (mag'ni-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  magni- 
fied, ppr.  magnifying.  [<  ME.  magnifien,  < OF. 
[also  F.)  magnifier  — Sp.  Pg.  magnificar  = It. 
magnificare,  < L.  magnificare,  make  much  of, 
esteem  highly,  praise  highly,  extol,  magnify,  < 
magnus,  great,  + facere,  make.  Cf.  rnagnific.} 
1.  To  make  greater;  increase  the  size,  amount, 
or  extent  of ; enlarge ; augment.  [Rare  in  this 
literal  sense.] 
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The  least  error  in  a small  quantity,  as  in  a small  circle, 
will,  in  a great  one,  as  in  the  circles  of  the  heavenly  orbs, 
be  proportionally  magnified. 

N.  Grew.  Cosmologia  Sacra,  ii.  5. 

Speak,  e’er  my  Fancy  magnifie  my  Fears. 

Congreve,  To  Cynthia. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  greater ; increase  the  ap- 
parent dimensions  of;  enlarge  or  augment  to 
the  eye:  as,  a convex  lens  magnifies  the  bulk  of 
a body  to  the  eye. 

Since  the  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  more  closely 
may  the  object  be  approximated  to  the  eye,  the  retinal  pic- 
ture is  enlarged,  causing  the  object  to  appear  magnified  in 
the  same  proportion.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  259. 

3.  To  exalt  the  power,  glory,  or  greatness  of; 
sound  the  praises  of ; extol ; glorify. 

O,  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name 
together.  Ps.  xxxiv.  3. 

Those  highly  magnify  him  whose  judicious  inquiry  into 
his  acts,  and  deliberate  research  into  his  creatures,  return 
the  duty  of  a devout  and  learned  admiration. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  13. 

4.  To  represent  as  greater  than  the  reality ; ex- 
aggerate: as,  to  magnify  a person’s  deeds;  to 
magnify  the  evils  of  one’s  lot. 

My  wife  . . . used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit  of  her 
daughter.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

Magnifying  power  of  a microscope,  the  ratio  of  the 
length  upon  the  retina  of  any  part  of  the  image  of  the 
object  looked  at  with  the  microscope  to  the  length  of 
the  retinal  image  of  the  same  object  looked  at  without 
the  microscope  at  a standard  distance  of  10  inches.  In 
regard  to  the  magnifying  power  of  eye-glasses,  compli- 
cated considerations  have  to  be  introduced.—  Magnify- 
ing power  Of  a telescope,  the  ratio  in  which  the  angle 
subtended  by  any  linear  dimensions  of  the  object  looked 
at  is  increased  by  the  telescope.  It  is  always  equal  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-glass  divided  by  that  of  the  eye- 
piece. For  a distant  object  the  focal  length  of  the  object- 
glass  is  that  for  parallel  rays— that  is,  its  principal  focal 
length ; for  nearer  objects  the  focal  length  is  greater,  and 
the  magnifying  power  is  correspondingly  increased. 

magnifying-glass  (mag'ni-fi-ing-glas),  n.  In 
optics,  a convex  lens : so  called  because  objects 
seen  through  it  have  their  apparent  dimensions 
increased. 

magnifying-lens  (mag'ni-fi-ing-lenz),  n.  See 

lens. 

magniloquence  (mag-nil'6-kwens),  n.  [<  L. 
magniloquentia,  a lofty  style  or  strain  of  lan- 
guage, < *magniloquen(t-)s,  magniloquus,  speak- 
ing in  a lofty  style : see  magniloquent .]  The 
quality  of  being  magniloquent ; a lofty  manner 
of  speaking  or  writing ; exaggerated  eloquence ; 
grandiloquence ; bombast. 

All  the  sects  ridiculed  this  magniloquence  of  Epicurus, 
as  inconsistent  with  his  whole  system. 

Bentley,  Remarks,  § 44. 

There  ivas  something  surprising  aud  impressive  in  my 
triend’s  gushing  magniloquence. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  107. 

magniloquent  (mag-nil' o-kwent),  a.  [<  L. 
*magniloquen(t-)s,  equiv.  to  magniloquus,  speak- 
ing in  a lofty  style,  < magnus,  great,  lofty,  + 
loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqni,  speak:  see  locution.'] 
Speaking  or  writing  in  a lofty  style ; grandilo- 
quent; bombastic. 

magniloqnently  (mag-nil'o-kwent-li),  adv.  In 
a magniloquent  manner ; with  loftiness  or  pom- 
posity of  language. 

magniloquoust  (mag-nil  'o-kwus),  a.  [<  L. 
magniloquus,  speaking  in  a lofty  style,  < mag- 
nus, gTeat,  lofty,  + loqui,  speak:  see  locution.] 
Magniloquent. 

magniloquy  (mag-nil'o-kwi),  n.  [<  LL.  mag- 
niloquium,  loftiness  of  speech,  < L.  magnilo- 
quus, speaking  in  a lofty  style:  see  magnilo- 
quous.]  Magniloquence;  high-sounding  pedan- 
try. [Rare.] 

Of  many  anatomical  terms  the  chief  characteristics  are 
antiquity,  magniloquy,  and  unintelligibility. 

Buck' 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  520. 

magnisonant  (mag-nis'o-nant),  a . [<  L.  mag- 
nus,  great,  + sonan(t-)s , ppr.  of  sonar e,  sound.] 
High-sounding ; bombastic.  Southey , The  Doc- 
tor. [Rare.] 

magnitude  (mag'ni-tud),  n.  [=  F.  magnitude 
=• Sp.  magnitud  = Pg.  magnitude  = It.  magni- 
tudine , < L.  magnitudo , greatness,  bulk,  size, 
rank,  dignity,  < magnus , great,  large,  grand, 
noble,  important,  etc. ; compar.  major  (see  ma- 
jor),  superl.  maximus  (see  maximum) ; with  for- 
mative -n,  < *mag,  akin  to  Gr.  yeyag  (fieyal-), 
great,  large,  = AS.  micel,  great,  much,  Skt. 
V mah,  orig.  *magh , be  great : see  mickle , much. 
Cf  .main*.]  1.  Greatness;  vastness,  whether  in 
a physical  or  a moral  sense ; grandeur. 

With  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1279. 

We  commonly  find  in  the  ambitious  man  a superiority 
of  parts,  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  designs.  Horsley , Works,  I.  iv. 
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2.  Largeness  of  relation  or  significance ; im- 
portance ; consequence : as,  in  affairs  of  mag- 
nitude disdain  not  to  take  counsel. — 3.  Size,  or 
the  property  of  having  size ; the  extended  quan- 
tity of  a line,  surface,  or  solid ; length,  area,  or 
volume. 

And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a golden  chain, 

This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a star 

Of  smallest  magnitude.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  1053. 

One  may  learn  how  the  feeling  of  magnitude  varies  with 
changes  in  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  so 
reach  a more  precise  and  scientific  statement  of  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  coexistence  between  body  and  mind. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  44. 

4.  Any  kind  of  continuous  quantity  which  is 
comparable  with  extended  quantity,  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  a velocity,  force,  accelera- 
tion, or  other  vector  quantity ; but  we  do  not  properly 
speak  of  a magnitude  of  heat,  energy,  temperature,  sound, 
etc.  The  use  of  the  word  as  a synonym  of  quantity,  as  in  the 
following  passage,  is  to  be  deprecated. 

By  intensive  magnitude  is  meant  the  strength  of  a sen- 
sation ; by  extensive  magnitude,  its  volume,  which  roughly 
speaking  corresponds  to  the  area  of  the  sentient  surface 
and  the  number  of  nervous  elements  acted  upon. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  44. 

5.  In  astron .,  the  brightness  of  a star  expressed 
according  to  the  numerical  system  used  by  as- 
tronomers for  that  purpose.  In  this  sense  magnitude 
translates  Greek  n eyeOos,  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Alma- 
gest, the  expression  being  due  to  the  fact  that  bright  stars, 
by  an  effect  of  irradiation,  look  larger  than  faint  ones.  The 
brightest  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  while 
those  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  hardly  noticed  by  casual 
observers  in  ordinary  states  of  the  sky.  Since  the  bright- 
ness of  stars  has  been  measured  photometrically,  the  in- 
terval between  successive  magnitudes  has  been  defined  by 
a constant  ratio  of  brightness,  which  in  the  so-called  ab- 
solute scale,  now  generally  used,  is  f'100,  or  2.51. 

6.  In  anc.  pros.,  the  length  of  a syllable,  foot, 
colon,  or  meter,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  metri- 
cal unit  (primary  time,  semeion,  or  mora) : as, 
a foot  of  trisemic  magnitude;  a colon  of  ieosa- 
semic  magnitude.— Absolute  magnitude.  See  abso- 
lute.—Angular  magnitude,  the  quantity  of  an  angle.— 
Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object,  that  magnitude 

j ^ *s  mea?ured  by  the  optic  or  visual  angle  intercept- 
ed between  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
object  to  the  center  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This  angle 
may  be  considered  to  be  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the 
object.  [This  phrase  is  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  is  employed  also  in  many  branches  of 
optical  science,  with  the  same  general  meaning.] — Cen- 
ter of  magnitude.  See  center l.  = Syn.  Bulk,  Volume,  etc. 
See  size. 

magnoferrite  (mag-no-fer'it),  n.  See  magnesio- 
fcrrite. 

Magnolia  (mag-no' li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plunder, 
1703),  named  after  Pierre  Magnol,  a French  bot- 
anist (1638-1715).]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  type 

of  the  family  Magnoliacese  and  the  tribe 
Magnoliece,  characterized  by  a sessile  cone- 
shaped  cluster  of  pistils,  and  two-ovuled  per- 
sistent carpels  which  open  down  the  back  at 
maturity . They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  alternate 
leaves,  olten  evergreen,  conduplicate  in  the  bud,  and  then 
protected  by  membranous  stipules,  and  large  showy  flowers 
which  are  solitary  and  terminal.  The  calyx  consists  of  three 
deciduous  sepals,  and  the  corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals, 
usually  white  or  purplish ; and  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
numerous.  The  flowers  are  generally  fragrant,  and  the  fruit 
is  a spike,  consisting  of  a number  of  follicles,  from  the  open- 
ings of  which  the  scarlet  or  brown  seeds  are  suspended  at 
maturity  by  long  and  slender  threads.  There  are  about  15 


Flowering:  Branch  of  Magnolia  fatida. 
a,  one  of  the  stamens ; b,  vertical  section  through  one  of  the  pistils, 
showing  two  ovules;  c,  cone  of  ripe  fruits. 

species,  indigenous  to  subtropical  Asia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  North  America.  They  are  almost  all  very  orna- 
mental, and  are  frequently  cultivated.  M.  conspicua  is 
the  yulan.  M.  foetida  is  the  big  laurel  or  bull-bay  of  the 
southern  United  States,  a fine  forest- tree,  60  or  80  feet 
high,  evergreen,  with  fragrant  flowers.  M.  macrophylla 
is  the  great-leafed  cucumber,  a less  common  tree  of  the 
same  region.  M.  tripetala  is  the  umbrella-tree.  M.  acu- 
minata, the  cucumber-tree  or  mountain-magnolia,  extends 
north  to  New  \ork  and  Ohio.  Another  cucumber-tree 
is  M.  cordata,  growing  in  the  Southern  States.  M.  Vir- 
giniana,  a tree,  or  northward  a shrub,  grows  in  swamps 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  Texas.  It  has  glo- 
bular fragrant  flowers,  2 inches  long,  the  leaves  ever- 
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green  in  the  south.  It  is  variously  named  small  or  laurel 
magnolia,  sweet-bay  or  white-bay,  white  laurel  or  swamp- 
laurel  ; also  beaver-tree  and  swamp-sassafras.  The  genus 
appears  very  early  and  very  abundantly  in  the  fossil  state, 
over  50  species  having  been  described.  They  range  from 
the  Middle  Cretaceous  to  the  Pliocene,  being  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Cretaceous  than  in  the  Tertiary  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  and  also  occurring  in  Greenland,  in  Austra- 
lia, in  Japan,  and  in  Java. 

2.  [i.  c.J  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Magnoliacese  (mag-nd-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(J.  Saint-Hilaire,  1805),  < Magnolia  + -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  trees 
or  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Banales,  based 
on  the  genus  Magnolia.  It  is  characterized  by  hav- 
ing  the  sepals  and  petals  in  from  two  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  rows  or  series,  petals  and  stamens  usually  very 
numerous,  the  receptacle  bearing  extrorse  carpels,  and 
the  seeds  with  a minute  embryo  and  no  albumen.  The 
order  embraces  4 tribes,  12  genera,  and  about  98  species, 
growing  chiefly  in  tropical  and  eastern  Asia  and  North 
America  (a  few  in  tropical  and  South  America),  and  in 
Australasia. 

magnoliaceous  (mag-no-li-a'shius),  a.  [<  mag- 
nolia + -aceous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants  of 
the  family  Magnoliacese ; resembling  the  mag- 
n olia. 

Magnolieas  (mag-no-li'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1824)’,  < ’ Magnolia  + -eie.]  A 
tribe  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Magno- 
liacese, including  four  genera  of  which  Magnolia 
is  the  type,  the  other  three  being  Liriodendron, 
Talauma,  and  Michelia.  They  inhabit  North 
America,  tropical  and  eastern  Asia,  and  tropi- 
cal America. 

magnoperatet  (mag-nop'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mag- 
nopere,  magno  opere,  greatly:  magno,  abl.  of 
magnus,  great;  opere,  abl.  of  opus,  work,  labor: 
see  opus,  operate.]  To  cause  or  effect  a great 
increase  of. 

Which  will  not  a little  magnoperate  the  splendour  of  your 
well  knowne  honour  to  these  succeeding  times. 

Hopton,  Baculum  Geodseticum  (1614).  ( Halliwell .) 

magnosellarian  (mag"no-se-la'ri-an),  a.  [As 
Hagnosellar(idce)  + -ian.]  Having  large  sad- 
dles, as  a goniatite ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mag- 
nosellaridee.  Hyatt. 

Magnosellaridse  (mag//no-se-lar'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  magnus,  great,  -f-  sella,  a seat,  saddle 
Q sellaris,  of  or  belonging  to  a seat),  4-  -idee.]  A 
family  of  goniatites  having  smooth  shells,  su- 
tures with  undivided  ventral  lobes,  and  a very 
large  pair  of  entire  lateral  saddles,  whence  the 
name.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  1883, 
p.  318.  Preferably  called  Magnisellidce. 
magnum  (mag'num),  n.  [<  L.  magnum,  neut. 
of  magnus,  great : see  magnitude.]  1.  A large 
wine-bottle,  usually  twice  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary bottle  used  for  the  same  kind  of  wine. — 

2.  The  quantity  of  wine  contained  in  such  a 
bottle : as,  a magnum  of  port. 

The  approbation  of  much  more  rational  persons  than  the 
B.  club  could  have  mustered  even  before  the  discussion  of 
the  first  magnum.  Scott,  Waverley,  x. 

3.  PI.  magna  (-na).  In  anat.,  the  largest  hone 
of  the  human  carpus,  in  the  distal  row,  between 
the  trapezoid  and  the  unciform,  in  special  rela- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  middle  metacarpal 
hone : more  fully  called  os  magnum.  It  is  the  third 
carpale  of  a typical  carpus,  and  is  also  known  as  capitatum, 
or  os  capitatum,  from  its  shape  in  man. 

magnum-bonum  (mag'num-bo'num),  n.  [L., 
a great  good:  magnum,  neut.  of  magnus,  great; 
bonum,  a good  thing,  neut.  of  bonus,  good : see 
bonus.]  A kind  of  large-sized  barrel-pen:  a 
trade-name. 

magnust  (mag'nus),  n.  [A  corruption  of  man- 
ganese.] Manganese  as  used  in  the  decoration 
of  enameled  pottery.  Solon,  The  Old  English 
Potter.  [Local  Eng.] 

Magnus  hitch.  See  hitch. 

Magnus’s  law.  In  thermo-electricity,  the  law 
that  in  circuits  of  the  same  metal  throughout 
no  electromotive 
force  is  produced 
by  variation  in 
temperature  or  of 
section  of  the 
conductor  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the 
circuit.  In  order 
that  this  law  should 
hold,  it  is  necesBary 
that  the  conductor 
should  be  of  uniform 
Quality,  hardness, 
etc.,  at  all  points  of 
its  length 

Magosphsera 

(ma-go-sfe'ra),  71.  The  Norwegian  Flimmer-ball  ( Mcgo- 
f]SJT.  '/  ,.'!i vnr  sphara  pianula)  in  section.  The  pear- 

L ’ | * raY°>)  shaped  cells  are  seen  bound  together  in 

magical,  + odaipa,  the  center  of  the  gelatinous  sphere  by  a 
q Kail  1 A thread-like  process.  Each  cell  contains 

oi  Uctn.j  xi  gtJIlllD  both  a nucleus  and  a contractile  vesicle. 
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of  protozoans  of  Haeckel’s  group  Catallacta, 
characterized  by  a ciliate  globular  body  consist- 
ing of  a single  layer  of  simple  pyriform  nucleat- 
ed cells  bound  together  by  gelatinous  processes 
converging  to  a common  center,  the  animal  hav- 
ing the  form-value  of  a vesicular  morula  orpla- 
nula.  M. planulaie  theNorwegianflimmer-ball. 
magotdt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  maggot. 
magot2  (mag'ot  or  ma-go'),  n.  [<  P.  magot,  the 
hlar bary  ape.]  1.  The  Barbary  ape,  Inuus  ecau- 
datus,  which  has  a small  tubercle  in  place  of  a 
tail.  It  is  natural- 
ized on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  is  re- 
markable for  docil- 
ity and  attachment 
to  its  young.  See 
cut  under  ape. 

2.  A small  gro- 
tesque figure ; 
especially,  one 
of  the  crouching 
or  cross-legged 
figures  common 
in  Chinese  or 
other  Oriental 
art  as  knobs  on 
the  covers  of  large  vases,  and  in  similar  uses, 
magot-piet,  maggot-piet  (mag'ot-pi),  n.  [Also 
maggoty-pie,  maggaty-pie,  magaty-pie,  magot-a- 
pie,  magot  o'  pie,  etc.;  < *magot,  *maggot,  < P. 
margot,  a magpie,  a dim.  of  Marguerite,  Mar- 

faret,  a common  fern,  name  (<  L.  margarita, 
Or.  papyapiryc,  a pearl:  see  margarite),  +pie%. 
Cf.  equiv.  magi,  madge1,  magpie .]  A magpie. 
Augurs  and  understood  relations  have. 

By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret’st  man  of  blood.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 125. 
He  calls  her  magot  o’  pie. 

^ Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women, 

magpie  (mag'pl),  a.  [<  magi  + pie 2;  or  abbr. 
of  magot-pie.  Cf.  magi,  madgel,  etc.]  1.  A 
well-known  bird  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica, of  the  genus  Pica  and  family  Corrida:;  the 
Pica  pica,  P.  rustica,  P.  caudata,  or  P.  hudsonica. 
This  pie  is  lustrous-black,  with  green,  purple,  violet,  and 
golden  iridescence ; the  under  parts  from  breast  to  cris- 
sum,  the  scapulars,  and  a great  part  of  the  inner  webs 
of  the  primaries  are  white ; the  bill  and  feet  are  black. 
The  bird  is  from  15  to  20  inches  long,  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tail,  which  is  12  inches  or  less  in  length, 
extremely  graduated;  the  stretch  of  wings  is  about  2 feet. 
Magpies  are  omnivorous,  like  most  corvine  and  garruline 
birds,  and  noted  for  their  craftiness,  kleptomania,  and 
mimicry.  They  nest  in  trees  and  shrubs,  building  a very 


Magpie  ( Pica  caudata). 


bulky  structure,  and  lay  from  6 to  9 pale-drab  eggs,  dotted, 
dashed,  and  blotched  with  brown.  As  a book-name,  mag- 
pie is  extended  to  all  the  species  of  Pica  and  some  few 
related  pies  or  jays  with  long  tails.  The  yellow-billed 
magpie  of  California  is  P.  nuttalli.  Blue  magpies  arc  cer- 
tain long-tailed  jays  of  the  genus  Cyanopolius,  as  C.  cyanus 
of  eastern  Asia  and  Japan,  or  C.  coohi  of  Spain ; also  of  the 
genus  Urocissa,  as  U.  erythrorhyncha,  the  red-billed  blue 
magpie  of  the  Orient.  The  bird  called  French  magpie  is 
the  red-backed  shrike,  Lanius  collurio.  The  name  mag- 
pie, or  magpie-pigeon,  is  given  to  a strain  of  domestic 
pigeons  bred  to  colors  resembling  those  of  the  magpie. 
Magpie  is  often  used  adjectively  with  reference  to  some 
characteristic  of  tho  bird. 

2.  The  Australian  piping-crow,  Gymnorliina, 
Below  us  in  the  Valley  a mob  of  Jackasses  were  shout- 
ing and  laughing  uproariously,  and  a magpie  was  chanting 
his  noble  vesper  hymn  from  a lofty  tree.  • 

H.  Kingsley , Geoffry  Hamlyn,  p.  167. 

3.  A halfpenny.  [Slang,  Eng.J 

I’m  at  low-water-mark  myself— only  one  bob  and  a 
magpie;  but  as  far  as  it  goes  I’ll  fork  out  and  stump. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  viii. 


Magot2,  2. 
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4.  A bishop:  so  called  from  the  black  and 
white  of  his  robes.  [Old  slang,  Eng.] 

Let  not  those  silk-worms  and  magpies  have  dominion 
over  us.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  1. 107.  (Davies.) 

5.  Among  British  marksmen,  a shot  striking 
that  division  of  the  target  which  is  next  to  the 
outermost  when  the  target  is  divided  int<  four 
sections:  so  called  because  the  markers  indi- 
cate this  hit  by  means  of  a black  and  white  disk. 

magpie-diver  (mag'pi-di//ver),  ii.  The  smew 
or  white  mm,  Mergellus  albellus.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Irish.] 

magpie-finch  (mag'pT-finch),  n.  Anyone  of  the 
smaller  spotted  or  otherwise  varied  birds  of  the 
genus  Spermestes. 

magpie-maki  (mag'pi-miUki),  n.  The  ruffed 
lemur,  Lemur  macaco,  having  black  and  white 
spots. 

magpie-moth  (mag' pi-moth) , n.  A moth  of  the 
genus  Abraxas,  A.  grossulariata.  its  color  is  white 
with  black  and  orange  spots,  and  the  same  colors  appear 
on  it  in  its  larval  and  pupal  states.  The  larva  feeds  on 
currant-  and  gooseberry-leaves,  and  where  abundant  is  very 
destructive.  See  Abraxas,  3.  Also  called  gooseberry -moth. 

magpie-robin  (mag'pi-rob"in),  m.  Adayal;  any 
bird  of  the  genus  Copsichus,  as  C.  saularis  of 
India.  See  cut  under  Copsichus. 

magpie- shrike  (mag'pi-shrik),  ».  1.  A South 

American  tanagrine  bird,  Lanius  picatus  of  La- 
tham, now  known  as  Cissopis  leverianus,  about 
10  inches  long,  glossy  black  and  white  in  color, 
with  a long  graduated  tail,  thus  resembling  a 
magpie.  It  inhabits  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Brazil  is  re- 
placed by  an  allied  larger  species  or  variety,  C.  major,  Hi 
inches  long. 

2.  The  pied  piping-crow  of  Australia,  some- 
what resembling  the  English  magpie,  having 
a rich  bell-like  warble.  This  bird  is  Gymno- 
rhina  tibicen.  Commonly  called  magpie  by  the 
English  residents. 

magret,  magreet,  prep.  Middle  English  forms 

of  maugre. 

magsman  (magz'man),  n .;  pi.  magsmen  (-men). 
[<  magi’  (as  if  p0Ss.  mag’s)  + man.]  A street 
swindler  who  preys  on  countrymen  and  simple 
persons.  [Slang,  Eng.] 

rnaguari  (ma-gwa'ri),  n.  [Tupi.]  A South 
American  stork,  Euxenura  rnaguari.  It  lias  a 
black  bill  and  a peculiar  formation  of  the  tail. 

maguey  (mag'wa,  Sp.  ma-ga'),  n.  [Sp.,  prob. 
< Haytian.  Also  surmised  to  be  a “ misreading 
of  allaguey,  a Sp.  form  of  aloe.”  Int.  Did.] 
The  American  aloe,  Agave  Americana,  and 

several  allied  species Gum  maguey.  See 

gum  2. 

Magus  (ma'gus),  n.\  pi.  Magi  (ma'ji).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  Mayof:  see  mage.]  1.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  learned  and  priestly  caste  in  ancient 
Persia,  who  had  official  charge  of  the  sacred 
rites,  practised  interpretation  of  dreams,  pro- 
fessed supernatural  arts,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  of  dress  and  insignia. 
Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  Accadians,  a Turanian 
race,  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  lower  Euphrates  valley. 
The  first  historical  reference  to  the  Magi  occurs  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  3, 13,  where  a Babylonian  rab-mag,  or  chief  of  the 
Magi,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  siege,  capture, 
and  rule  of  Jerusalem, 

2.  In  Christian  history,  one  of  the  “wise  men” 
who,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (ii. 
1,  2),  came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to  do 
homage  to  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews.  A 
tradition  as  old  as  the  second  century  (resting  on  Ps.  lxxii. 
10;  Isa.  xlix.  7)  makes  them  kings,  and  at  a later  period 
the  names  Melchior,  Kaspar,  and  Balthasar  become  at- 
tached to  them.  As  the  first  of  the  pagans  to  whom  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  was  announced,  they  are  honored  at 
the  feast  of  Epiphany;  in  the  calendar,  however,  the  three 
days  immediately  following  the  first  of  the  new  year  are 
called  after  them.  In  works  of  art  the  youngest  of  them 
is  represented  as  a Moor. 

Magyar  (mo'dyor),  n.  [Hung.,  > Turk,  majar.] 
1.  A member  of  a race,  of  the  Finno-Ugrian 
stock,  which  invaded  Hungary  about  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  settled  there,  where 
it  still  forms  the  predominant  element  of  the 
population. — 2.  The  native  tongue  of  Hun- 
gary. It  belongs  to  the  Ugrian  branch  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  or  Scythian  tongues. 

magydaret  (maj'i-dar),  n.  [<  L.  magy darts, 
magudaris,  maguderis,  < Gr.  payvSapt the  seed 
or  stalk  of  the  laserpitium,  also  another  plant.] 
Laserwort,  a plant  of  the  genus  Laserpitium. 

Mahabkarata  (ma-ha-bha'ra-ta),  n.  [Skt.,  < 
mahd-,  great,  + Bhdrata,  a "descendant  of  a 
king  or  a tribe  named  Bharata,  < \!  bhar  = Gr. 
iptpeiv  = E.  bearl.]  The  name  of  one  of  the  two 
great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India,  the  other 
being  the  It  a may  an  a.  It  contains  a history  of  the 
contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two  great  regal  fami- 
lies of  northern  India,  the  Pandavas  and  the  KuruB  or 
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Kauravas,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  former  and  the 
establishment  of  their  rule.  In  reality,  this  narrative  oc- 
cupies but  a fourth  of  the  poem,  the  other  three  fourths 
being  episodical  and  added  at  various  times.  The  Maha- 
bharata  thus  became  a sort  of  encyclopedia,  embracing 
everything  that  it  concerned  a cultivated  Hindu  to  know. 

Mahadeva  (ma-ha-da'va),  n.  [Skt.  mahadeva, 
< mahd-,  great,  + deva,  god:  see  deity.]  A name 
of  Siva,  the  third  deity  of  the  great  Hindu  triad. 

mahalath  (ma'ha-latk),  n.  A Hebrew  word 
of  disputed  meaning,  occurring  in  the  titles  of 
Psalms  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.  (in  the  last  of  which 
the  qualification  leannoth  is  added):  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  a lyre  or  eithara;  according 
to  others,  antiphonal  singing  or  a direction  to 
sing  in  an  antiphonal  manner. 

mahaleb  (ma'ha-leb),  n.  [Ar.  ma.hleb.]  A spe- 
cies of  cherry  ( Primus  Mahaleb)  whose  fruit  af- 
fords a violet  dye  and  a fermented  liquor  re- 
sembling kirschwasser.  It  is  found  in  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  Its  flowers  and  leaves  are  used  by 
perfumers,  and  its  wood  by  cabinet-makers.  Tubes  for 
tobacco-pipes,  called  cherry-sticks  or  stems,  are  made  of 
its  young  stems,  sometimes  severalfeet  long  and  perfect- 
ly straight.  See  cherryi,  1. 

mahaly,  n.  Same  as  niahala,  which  see  in 
the  supplement. 

Maharaja,  Maharajah  (ma-ha-ra'ja),  n.  [Skt. 
maharaja,  < mahd-,  great,  4 raja,  a prince  or 
king:  see  rajah.]  The  title  borne  by  some 

^-Indian  princes  whose  sovereignty  is  extensive. 

mahatma  (ma-hat'ma),  n.  [Skt.  mahdtman, 
great-souled,  magnanimous.]  An  adept  in 
Brahmanism : a name  recently  applied  by 
“theosopbists”to  certain  imaginary  beings,  of 
preternatural  powers,  asserted  to  exist  in  or 
near  India.  Ho  beings  so  named  and  endowed  have  any 
ancient  recognition  u-  Indian  literature. 

Mahdi  (ma/de),  n.  [Also  sometimes  Mehdee  (< 
Turk,  mehdt) ; < Ar.  mahdi,  a guide,  leader, 
esp.  a spiritual  director,  lit.  ‘ the  guided  or  di- 
rected one,’  < ma-,  a formative  prefix,  + ehdi, 
guide  (>  hedi,  a guide  in  religion,  spiritual  di- 
rector, liiddya,  guidance).]  According  to  Mo- 
hammedan belief,  a spiritual  and  temporal 
ruler  destined  to  appear  on  earth  during  the 
last  days.  Some  sects  hold  that  the  Mahdi  has  ap- 
peared, and  in  concealment  awaits  the  time  of  his  mani- 
festation. There  have  been  a number  of  pretended  Mah- 
dis,  of  whom  the  latest  of  importance  was  the  chief  whose 
armed  followers  resisted  the  advance  of  the  British  troops 
into  the  Sudan  in  1884  - 85,  and  overthrew  the  Egyptian 
power  in  that  region,  which  they  continued  to  hold.  The 
belief  apparently  grew  out  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 

It  is  from  the  descendants  of  'Alee  that  the  more  de- 
vout Moslems  expect  the  Mehdee,  who  is  to  reappear  on 
earth  in  company  with  the  Prophet  Elias,  on  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  J.  P.  Brown,  The  Dervishes,  p.  74. 

Mahdi,  or  ‘ the  well-guided,’  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Shi'ites  to  that  member  of  the  family  of  ’Ali  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  is  one  day  to  gain  possession  of  the 
whole  world,  and  Bet  up  the  reign  of  righteousness  in  it. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  570. 

Mahdian  (ma'di-an),  n.  [<  Mahdi  + -an.]  One 
who  holds  that  the  Mahdi  whose  coming  was 
foretold  by  Mohammed  has  already  appeared ; 
specifically,  one  who  holds  that  the  Mahdi  has 
already  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mohammed 
Abu  el-Qasim,  the  twelfth  Imam,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  in  some  secret  place 
awaiting  the  hour  of  his  manifestation.  The 
Shiahs  in  general  hold  this  view.  Also  Mahdist. 

Mahdiism  (mii'di-izm),  n.  [<  Malidi  + -ism.] 
The  doctrine  of,  or  belief  in,  the  coming  of  the 
Mahdi.  Fortnightly  Lev.,  XLIII.  701. 

Mabdism(ma'dizm),  n.  [(.Mahdi  + -ism.  ] Same 

★as  Mahdiism.  The  Academy,  Oct.  20, 1888,  p.  249. 

Mahdist  (ma'dist),  n.  [<  Mahdi  + -ist.]  1. 
Same  as  Mahdian. — 2.  A follower  of  the  pre- 
tended Mahdi  of  the  Sudan  in  Africa.  See 
Mahdi. 

Another  body  of  Mahdists  coming  round  on  our  right  re. 
inforced  them.  Daily  Telegraph  (Londou), March 21, 1885. 

Mahernia  (ma-hfer'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  an  anagram 
of  Hermannia.]  A name  proposed  by  Lin- 
naBus  in  1707  as  a generic  name  for  certain 
species  of  sterculiaeeousplants,  but  considered 
by_  recent  authors  as  a section  of  Hermannia. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  indefinite  number  of 
ovules  and  the  reniform  seeds  with  a curved 
embryo,  and  differs  from  other  sections  of 
Hermannia  in  having  the  filaments  dilated  at 
the  middle. 

maheymt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mayhem. 
Chaucer. 

mahlstick  (mal'stik),  n.  [Also  maulstick,  mat- 
stick;  < G.  mahlstock,  malstock,  < malen,  paint,  + 
stock,  stick,  staff.]  A staff,  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  used  by  painters  as  a rest  for  the  right 
hand,  and  held  in  the  left.  It  tapers  toward  the  up- 
per end,  which  is  surmounted  by  a ball  of  cotton-wool 
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covered  with  soft  leather,  to  protect  the  picture  from  in- 
jury in  case  of  contact. 

mahmoodis,  mahmoudis,  mahmudis  (mii-mo'- 
*dis),  n.pl.  Same  as  mammodis. 
mahoe  (ma-ho'),  n.  [Also  (F.)  mahot,  maho; 
Carib  mok.]  1.  A tree  or  shrub,  Hibiscus 
( Paritium ) tiliaceus,  common  on  tropical  coasts. 
The  inner  bark  has  been  much  used  for  cord- 
age.— 2.  Sterculia  Caribcea,  a tall  West  Indian 
tree. — 3.  Mclicytus  ramifiorus,  a small  New  Zea- 
land tree  of  the  violet  family,  with  small  flowers 
in  bundles  on  the  branches. — Blue,  gray,  or  moun- 
tain mahoe,  Hibiscus  ( Paritium ) elatus,  a West  Indian 
tree  yielding  the  Cuba  bast.— Congo  mahoe,  Hibiscus 
clypeatus.— Seaside  mahoe,  Thespesia  populnea , also  one 
of  the  Malvaceae,  whose  bast  has  been  used  in  British  Gui- 
ana for  making  coffee-sacks. 

mahoganize  (ma-hog'a-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mahoganized,  ppr.  mahoganizing.  [<  mahoga- 
n(y)  + -ize.)  To  cause  to  resemble  mahog- 
*any,  as  by  staining. 

mahogany  (ma-hog'a-ni),  n.  [=  F.  mahagoni, 
mahogon  =Pg.  mogoho,  mogno,  magno  z=lt.  mo- 
gano  = I).  mahonie  — G.  mahagoni  = Sw.  ma- 
hagony,  mahogny,  mahogni  = Dan.  mahogni  = 
Turk,  maghun  (NL.  mahogoni),  < W.  Ind.  or 
S.  Amor,  mahogoni.  Cf.  acajou1.]  1.  A tree, 


Flowering  Branch  of  Mahogany  ( Swietenia  Mahagoni). 
a,  the  flower ; b,  the  fruit. 


Sicietenia  Mahagoni , belonging  to  tbe  family 
Meliacese.  It  is  native  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  Florida  Keys.  Its  importance 
lies  in  Its  timber. 

2.  Phe  wood  of  the  abov©  tr©e.  it  combines  a 
rich  reddish-brown  color,  beauty  of  grain,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  polish  with  unusual  soundness,  uniformity,  free- 
dom from  warping,  durability,  and  largeness  of  dimen- 
sions. On  account  of  its  costliness,  its  use  is  restricted 
mainly  to  furniture-making,  cabinet-work,  etc.,  often  in 
the  form  of  a veneer.  The  quality  of  the  timber  varies 
with  the  conditions  of  its  growth,  exposed  situations  and 
solid  ground  yielding  the  finest.  Mahogany  with  figured 
grain  is  especially  prized,  and  is  obtained  largely,  but  not 
exclusively,  from  the  San  Domingo  and  Cuba  wood,  called 
Spanish  mahogany.  The  Honduras  mahogany,  or  bay- 
wood,  shipped  from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  is  more  open- 
grained and  plain,  and  of  larger  dimensions,  yielding  logs 
sometimes  40  feet  in  length.  The  Mexican  mahogany  has 
the  largest  growth  of  all,  is  similar  to  the  last-named,  and 
supplements  its  diminishing  supply. 

Hence — 3.  A table,  especially  a dinner-table. 

I had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  three  gentlemen  with  your 
legs  under  the  mahogany  in  my  humble  parlor  in  the  Marks. 

Dickens , Master  Humphrey’s  Clock. 
4f.  A kind  of  drink.  See  the  quotation. 

Mi1.  Eliot  mentioned  a curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his 
country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink.  They  call  it 
mahogany;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin  and  one  part 
treacle,  well  beaten  together. 

Boswell , Johnson  (ed.  1835),  VIII.  53. 
Afric  an  mahogany . Sam  e as  Senegal  mahogany. — Aus- 
tralian mahogany , Eucalyptus  marginata  (see  jarrah)-, 
also,  other  eucalypts  (as  below)  and  species  of  the  related 
genus  Angophora. — Bastard  mahogany,  in  Jamaica. 
Matayba  apetala ; in  Australia,  Eucalyptus  marginata , 
the  jarrah,  and  E.  botryoides. — Ceylon  mahogany. 
Same  as  jack- wood.—  Forest-mahogany,  ill  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  Eucalyptus  resinifera. — Horse- 
flesh mahogany.  Same  as  sabicu. — Indian  or  East 
Indian  mahogany,  Toona  Toona,  the  toon-tree  ; also, 
Soymida  febrifuga,  the  Indian  redwood,  and  Chukrasia 
tabularis , the  Chittagong- wood— both  formerly  classed 
under  Swietenia .—  Kentucky  mahogany,  a rare  name 
of  the  Kentucky  coflee-tree.  See  Gymnocladus. — Ma- 
deira mahogany.  Same  as  canary-wood.—  Mountain 
mahogany,  a tree  of  the  genus  Cercocarpus,  especially  C. 
ledifolius  and  C.  parvifolius ; sometimes  also  same  as 
mahogany -birch.— Red  mahogany.  Same  as  forest- 
mahogany.— Senegal  mahogany.  See  Khaya.— 
Swamp-mahogany,  in  New  South  Wales,  Eucalyptus 
botryoides  and  E.  robusta.— White  mahogany,  in  Ja- 
maica, Stenostomum  bifurcatum  ; in  Australia,  Eucalyp- 
tus acmenioides  and  E.  robusta. 

mahogany-birch  (ma-hog'a-ni-berch),  n.  The 
cherry-birch,  Betula  lenta.  See  birch. 
mahogany-brown  (ma-hog'a-ni-broun),  n.  A 
reddish  brown,  the  color  of  mahogany, 
mahogany-color  (ma-hog'a-ni-kuFor),  n.  A 
reddish-brown  color  "resembling  that  of  ma- 
hogany. 
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mahogany-gum  (ma-hog  a-m-gum), 
as  jarrah. 

mahogany-tree  (ma-hog'a-ni-tre),  ».  1.  Same 
as  mahogany,  1.  Hence  — 2.  The  dinner-table. 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 

Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany  tree. 

Thackeray,  The  Mahogany  Tree. 

mahoitre  (ma-hoi'tr),  n.  [OF.  mahoitre,  ma- 
hoistre,  maheustre,  maheutre,  maheurtre , etc.] 
A wadded  and  upraised 
shoulder  (of  a garment)  in 
fashion  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mahomedan  (ma-hom'ed- 
an),  a.  and  n.  See  Moham- 
medan. 

Mahomedanism, n.  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mahomedanize,  v.  See  Mo- 

hammedanise. 

Mahometan  (ma-hom'et- 
an),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  Mahumetan;  < F.  Maho- 
mStan  = Sp.  Pg.  Maliometa- 
no  = It.  Maomettano,  < ML. 

* Mahometanus,  of  Mahom- 
et, < Mahomet,  in  older  E. 

Mahoun,  Mahound,  etc.  (see 
Mahoun),  now  better  Moham- 
med, in  nearer  agreement 
with  the  At.  Muhammad,  the 
Arabian  prophet.]  See  Mohammedan  (the  form 
of  the  adjective  now  preferred). 
Mahometanism,  n.  See  Mohammedanism. 
Mahometanize,  v.  See  Mohammedanize. 
Mahometicalt,  <>■  [Formerly  also  Mahumetical; 
as  Mahomet  + -ic-al.]  Mohammedan. 

In  one  part  of  this  Moaqnita  was  a Librarie  of  fortie  fine 
Mahumelicall  books.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  270. 

Mahometism  (ma-hom'et-izm),  n.  [Formerly 
also  Mahumetism;  < F.  Mahometisme  — Sp.  Pg. 
Mahometismo  = It.  Maomettismo ; as  Mahomet  + 
-ism.)  Mohammedanism.  [Rare.] 

Such  as  liaue  reuolted  from  the  Faith  to  Mahumitisme. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  264. 

Mahometist  (ma-hom'et-ist),  n.  [Formerly 
also  Mahumetist;  = Sp.  Mahometista ; as  Ma- 
homet + -1st.]  A follower  of  Mahomet  or  Mo- 
hammed. [Rare.] 

This  present  Emperour  his  sonne  . . . hath  had  great 
good  suecesse  in  his  warres,  both  against  the  Christians 
and  also  the  Mahometists.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  324. 

Mahometry  (ma-hom'et-ri),  n.  [<  Mahomet 
(see  Mahometan)  + -ry.  Cf.  mammetry,  mau- 
melry .]  Mohammedanism. 
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The  sacrifices  which  God  gave  Adam’s  sons  were  no 
dumb  popetry  or  superstitious  mahometry.  but  signs  of 
the  testament  of  God. 

Tyndale,  A ns.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  27. 

mahone  (ma-hon'),  n.  [<  F.  mahonne  = Sp. 
mahona  = It.  maona,  < Turk,  maghuna,  a barge, 
lighter.]  A large  flat-bottomed  Turkish  gal- 
ley, barge,  or  transport  of  burden. 

Mahonia  (ma-ho'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall,  1818), 
named  after  Bernard  M’ Mahon,  a patron  of 
botanical  science.]  A subgenus  of  the  genus 
Berberis  (which  see). 

mahonnett,  n.  [Dim.  of  mahone .]  Same  as 
mahone. 


The  number  of  the  ships  were  these  : 30  galliasses,  103 
gallies,  as  well  bastards  as  subtill  mahonnets,  16  taffours, 
20  fusts,  64  great  ships,  sixe  or  seuen  gailions,  and  30  gal- 
leres.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  78. 

Mahoun,  Mahound  (ma-houn'  or  ma'houn, 
ma-hound'  or  ma'hound)’,  n.  [Sometimes  also 
Machound;  < ME.  Mahoun,  Mawhown,  Mahun, 
Mahound,  < OF.  Mahon,  Mahoms,  Malium,  also 
Mahumet,  Mahomet,  now  usually  called  Moham- 
med, < Ar.  Muhammad:  see  Mohammedan.  Cf. 
Macon,  another  form  of  the  same  word ; ef . also 
mammet, maumet,  etc.)  If.  Mahomet  or  Moham- 
med: an  old  form  of  the  name  of  the  Arabian 
prophet. 

The  presence  seems,  with  things  so  richly  odd. 

The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  some  queer  pagod. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  239. 

2.  [Z.  e.]  A monster;  a terrifying  creature. 

A machound,  a bugbeare,  a raw-head  and  bloudie  hone. 

Florio. 

There  met  hym  this  Mawhown,  that  was  o mysshap, 

Euyn  forne  in  his  face,  as  he  fle  wold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7768. 

3.  The  devil;  an  evil  spirit:  so  called  as  con- 
fused or  identified,  in  the  medieval  mind,  which 
regarded  all  heretics  and  false  prophets  as  in- 
stigated by  the  devil,  with  Mahomet  or  Moham- 
med, the  False  Prophet.  Compare  maumet. 
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The  deil  cam’  fiddling  through  the  town. 

An’  danced  awa  wi’  the  exciseman, 

And  ilka  wife  cries  — “Auld  Mahoun, 

I wish  you  luck  o’  the  prize,  man  ! ” 

Burns,  The  Exciseman. 

4t.  [he.]  An  idol  or  pagan  deity.  See  maumet. 
mahout1  (ma-hout'),  n.  [<  Hind,  mahdut,  the 
form,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  mahawat,  mar 
havat,  an  elephant-driver.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  keeper  and  driver  of  an  elephant. 

Our  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  eccentric  movements 
of  our  elephant  and  the  sudden  excitement  of  his  mahout. 

J.  W.  Palmer , Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  63. 

mahout2,  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.]  A coarse 
woolen  cloth  formerly  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  south  of  France,  exclusively  for 
export  to  the  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  particularly  to  Egypt, 
mahovo  (ma-lio'vo),  n.  [Russ,  malchovjk,  a 
fly-wheel.]  The  fly-wheel  as  applied  by  Von 
Schubersky  to  tbe  locomotive.  The  fly-wheel  in 
this  invention  is  ponderous,  and  in  running  down  grades 
it  stores  up  surplus  mechanical  power  generated  by  the 
descent  of  the  locomotive  and  train,  to  be  in  turn  imparted 
to  the  driving-wheels  in  ascending  a grade,  thus  aiding 
the  engine  in  making  its  ascent  The  invention  has  not 
met  with  success. 

Mahratta  (ma-rat'a),  n.  One  of  a race  of  Hin- 
dus inhabiting  western  and  central  India,  who 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
conquered  and  ruled  many  states,  of  which 
they  formed  a confederation,  but  which  are 
now  largely  under  British  rule.  They  are  Brah- 
mans in  religion,  but  differ  physically  from  other  Hindus, 
and  have  a distinct  Hindu  dialect,  the  Mahratti  (Marathi). 

mahsir,  mahsur  (ma'ser),  n.  [Hindi  mahdsir .] 
A cyprinoid  fish,  Barbus  tor,  occurring  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  India,  and  of  the  largest 
size  and  most  abundant  in  mountain  and  rocky 
streams.  It  resembles  the  European  barbel  in  generic 
characters,  hut  has  much  larger  scales  (25  to  27  along  the 
lateral  line),  thick  lips,  often  enlarged  about  the  middle, 
and  the  maxillary  barbels  longer  than  the  rostral  and  ex- 
tending to  below  the  last  third  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  great 
fresh-water  game-fish  of  India,  and  reaches  a large  size, 
occasionally  weighing  100  to  160  pounds.  Also  called  ma- 
hasur,  and  by  other  forms  of  the  word. 

Mahu  (ma'ho),  n.  [Perhaps  a made  name,  like 
many  other  appellations  of  devils ; but  cf.  Ma- 
houn, 3.]  An  appellation  in  Shakspere  of  the 
devil  as  the  instigator  of  theft. 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ; . . . Hobbi- 
didance,  prince  of  dumbness ; Mahu,  of  stealing. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1.  63. 

Mahumetant,  etc.  See  Mahometan,  etc. 
mahute  (ma-hot'),  n.  [OF.  mahute,  upper  arm.] 
An  arm;  specifically,  in  falconry,  that  part  of 
the  wing  in  birds  of  prey  which  lies  close  to  the 
body. 

mahwa-butter  (ma'wii-but',er),  n.  A concrete 
oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  seeds  of  the 
mahwa-tree.  It  has  about  the  industrial  value  of  co- 
coanut-oil.  and  is  useful  for  making  soap ; in  India  it  is 
used  for  cooking  and  burning,  and  to  adulterate  ghee  or 
clarified  butter. 

mahwa-oil  (ma/wa-oil),  n.  Same  as  mahwa- 

butter. 

mahwa-tree,  mohwa-tree  (ma'wa-tre,  mo'wa- 
tre),  n.  [<  Hindi  mahica  or  mohw'a  + E.  tree.) 
The  tree  Madhuca  Indica. 

Maia  (ma'ya),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gala,  a large  kind 
of  crab,  a particular  use  of  gala,  old  woman, 
nurse,  mother.]  The  typical  genus  of  Maiidce, 
founded  by  Lamarck  in  1801.  M . squinado  is  known 
as  the  sea-spider  or  spider-crab.  The  carapace  is  oval,  with 


Spinous  Spider-crab  ( Mata  squinado). 


many  projecting  points  on  the  sides  and  in  front,  and  the 
long  slim  legs  are  beset  with  cirri.  These  crabs  are  ob- 
served crawling  sluggishly  in  the  mud. 

Maiacea  (ma-ya'se-aj,  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Maia  + 
-acea.)  A group  of' spider-crabs.  See  Maioidea. 
maiacean  (ma-ya'se-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 

maioidean. 

maian  (ma'yan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Maia  + -an.) 
Same  as  maioid. 


Maianthemum 

Maianthemum  (ma-yan'the-mum),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Mdiof,  May,  + uvikuov,  a flower.]  A name 
given  by  Wiggers  in  1780  to  Valentinia,  a genus 
of  liliaceous  plants,  characterized  by  having  the 
flowers  in  a termi- 
nal raceme, 2-merous, 
and  without  a peri- 
anth-tube, the  seg- 
ments spreading.  They 
are  low  herbs,  with  slen- 
der creeping  rootstocks, 
two  (rarely  three)  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  small 
white  flowers.  There  is 
but  a single  species,  Valen- 
tinia bifolia , one  of  the 
plants  known  as  false  Solo- 
mon's-seal,  found  in  moist 
woods  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
maid  (mad), ».  [<ME. 
maide,  mayde,  meide, 
partly  a shortened 
form  of  maiden  (see 
maiden),  partly  from 
earlier  ME.  magih,  < 

AS.  msegeth,  msegth(= 

OS.  maqath,  maqadh,  Flore!i"E  pla"i  ^ «(«<»«»*) 

a J 1 bt/oliu.  a,  flower;  b,  fruits. 

magad  = OFnes.  me- 

githf  megethy  maged  = D.  meicl,  maagd  ==  MLG. 
maget,  LG.  magd  = OHG.  magad , macad,  MHG. 
maget,  meit , G.  magd , maid  = Goth,  magaths ), 
a maid,  virgin,  a fem.  form  with  formative  -th, 
equiv.  to  mwg,  mcege , E.  may3,  maid,  fem.  cor- 
responding to  magu , a son,  mwg,  a kinsman,  E. 
may**:  see  may2,  may3.’]  1.  A young  unmar- 

ried woman ; a girl ; specifically,  a girl  of  mar- 
riageable age,  but  applied,  usually  with  little  or 
some  other  qualifying  term,  to  a female  child  of 
any  age  above  infancy:  as,  a maid,  or  a little 
maid,  of  ten  summers. 

And  bytwyne  Citie  and  the  seyd  Chirche  ys  the  flod  flo- 
ridus,  where  the  fayer  mayd  shuld  a ben  brent. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  47. 
But  communed  only  with  the  little  maid, 

Who  pleased  her  with  a babbling  heedlessness 
Which  often  lured  her  from  herself. 

Tennyson , Guinevere. 

2.  A woman,  especially  a young  woman,  who 
has  preserved  her  virginity ; a virgin. 

Would  you  not  swear, 

All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a maid, 

By  these  exterior  shows  ? But  she  is  none. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  40. 

3t.  A man  who  has  always  remained  continent. 

I wot  wel  the  Apostel  was  a mayde. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  79. 
He  was  clene  mayde  imartred  with  the  same  maydenes. 

Trenisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  v.  69. 

4.  A female  servant  or  attendant  charged  with 
domestic  duties : usually  with  a specific  desig- 
nation, as  a housemaid,  chambermaid,  nurse- 
maid,  a maid  of  all  work,  etc.  See  the  com- 
pounds, and  phrases  below. 

And  when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her 
maid  to  fetch  it.  Ex.  ii.  5. 

She’s  called  upon  her  maids  by  seven. 

To  mak  his  bed  baith  saft  and  even. 

Bothwell  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  159). 
She  had  no  maids  to  stand 
Gold-clothed  on  either  hand. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Madonna  Mia. 

5.  One  of  various  fishes,  (a)  The  female  of  sev- 
eral  species  of  skate. 

When  fishy  Stalls  with  double  Store  are  laid  : 

The  golden  belly’d  Carp,  the  broad-finn’d  Maid. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  414. 

(b)  The  thomback  ray.  Also  called  maiden  and  maiden- 
skate.  (c)  The  t wait-shad. — Cuckoo’s  maid,  (a)  The 
red- backed  shrike,  Lanius  collurio.  (&)  The  wryneck, 
lynx  torquilla.  — Lady’s  maid,  a female  servant  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  the'  personal  wants  of  a woman. — 
Maid  Of  aU  work,  a female  servant  who  does  work  of 
every  kind ; a domestic  who  performs  general  house- 
work.—Maid  Of  honor.  ( a ) A woman  of  good  birth 
having  membership  in  a royal  household  as  an  atten- 
dant on  a princess  or  the  queen.  While  technically  in 
the  latter’s  service,  actual  attendance  is  either  divided  as 
to  period  among  the  several  maids  of  honor,  or  is  limited 
to  appearance  at  state  occasions  and  court  ceremonies. 
In  England  eight  maids  of  honor  are  now  regularly  chosen, 
but  more  are  often  nominated.  They  are  usually  if  not 
always  daughters  or  granddaughters  of  peers,  and  when 
possessing  no  other  title  are  styled  honorable.  ( b ) A sort 
of  cheesecake.  fSaid  to  be  made  according  to  a recipe 
originally  given  by  a maid  of  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ] 

He  [the  baker]  has  brought  down  a girl  from  London, 
who  can  make  short  bread  and  maids  of  honor. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Kit  and  Kitty,  vii. 
Old  maid,  (a)  A woman  who  remains  unmarried  beyond 
the  usual  or  average  age  for  marriage.  [Colloq.]  (&)  A 
game  of  cards  played  by  any  number  of  persons  with  a 
pack  of  fifty-one  cards,  one  of  the  queens  being  thrown 
out ; all  cards  that  match  are  discarded,  and  that  player  in 
whose  hand  the  odd  queen  is  finally  left  is  said  to  be  caught , 
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and  doomed  to  be  an  old  maid  (or  bachelor),  (c)  The 
lapwing  : from  the  fancy  that  old  maids  are  changed  into 
these  uneasy  birds  after  death.  [Local,  Eng.]  (d)  The 
common  clam,  My  a arenaria.  [South  of  England.  ] — The 
Heliconian  maids.  See  Heliconian. 
maidan  (mi-dan'),  n.  [Also  midan , meidan , 
midaun  : Pers.  maidan .]  In  Persia  and  India, 
a level  open  green  or  esplanade  in  or  adjoining 
a town,  serving  for  a parade-ground  or  for 
amusements,  but  especially  for  military  ex- 
ercises, horsemanship,  and  horse-races, 
maid-child  (mad'child),  n.  A female  child;  a 
girl.  [Rare.] 

^ A maid-child  call’d  Marina.  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  3.  6. 
maiden  (ma'dn),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  maiden, 
mayden,  meiden,  magden,  < AS.  mwyden,  maiden 
(=  OHG.  magatin,  mageti,  MHG.  magetin,  ma- 
gedin,  megetm,  megedm,meitin ),  a maiden,  with 
fem.  formative  -en  (see  - en 4),  < maigeth,  a maid: 
see  maid.)  I.  n.  1.  A maid,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.  See  maid. 

Of  bodi  was  he  mayden  clene.  Havelok,  1.  995. 

This  synne  cometli  ofte  to  hem  that  been  maydenes,  and 
eek  to  hem  that  been  corrupt.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

0 I’ll  go  tak  the  bride’s  maidens, 

And  we’ll  go  tak  a dance. 

Fair  Janet  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  91). 
2.  An  animal  or  a thing  that  is  young,  new, 
inexperienced,  untried,  or  untaken.  Specifically 
— (a)  In  racing,  a horse  that  has  never  won  a race  or  a 
stake.  (6)  A fortress  that  has  never  been  taken.  ( c ) In 
cricket , an  over  in  which  no 
runs  are  made.  See  over. 

3.  The  last  handful  of 
corn  cut  down  by  the 
reapers  on  a farm.  It 
is  dressed  up  with  rib- 
bons. [Scotch.] — 4.  A 
wisp  of  straw  put  into 
a hoop  of  iron,  used  by 
a blacksmith  in  water- 
ing his  fire.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.]  — 5.  An  in- 
strument of  capital  pun- 
ishment formerly  used. 
It  consisted  of  a loaded  blade 
or  ax  which  moved  in  grooves 
in  a frame  about  ten  feet 
high.  The  ax  was  raised 


Leaf  of  Maidenhair-tr 
(Ginkgo  biloba). 


Maiden,  Museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 


to  the  top  of  the  frame  and  then  let  fall,  severing  the 
victim’s  head  from  his  body. 

6.  A mallet  for  beating  linen,  used  in  washing. 
— 7.  A frame  on  which  clothes  are  dried. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  a.  1.  Being  a maid;  belonging  to  the 
class  of  maids  or  virgins. 

His  maiden  sister  and  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  . . . 
used  to  boast  of  as  the  only  women  he  had  ever  seen  who 
were  well  broken  in  and  bitted  to  obedience. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  ii. 

O’er  Meenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metaniorpli.,  ii.  513. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a maid  or  to  maids:  as, 
maiden  charms. 

Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 
As  the  unsullied  lily,  I protest. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  351. 

3.  Like  a maid  in  any  respect;  virginal;  chaste. 

Indeed  I knew 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a maid, 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 

But  teach  high  thought.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

4.  Young;  fresh;  new;  hitherto  untried  or 
unused;  unsullied;  unstained. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh’d 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  133. 
A due  proportion  of  maiden— i.  e.  pure  — chlorine,  and 
“spent”  gas — gas  mixed  with  steam  — should  be  used. 

Spoils'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  460. 
Maiden  assize,  an  assize  of  a court  for  the  trial  of  crim- 
inals in  Great  Britain  at  which  there  are  no  criminal 
cases  to  be  tried.  In  the  eighteenth  century  and  previ- 
ously the  name  was  given  to  any  assize  at  which  no  person 
was  condemned  to  die.  It  is  usual  at  such  assizes  to  pre- 
sent the  judge  with  a pair  of  white  gloves.— Maiden  bat- 
tle, a first  contest. 

A maiden  battle,  then?  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  87. 

Maiden  duck.  See  duck 2.—  Maiden  fortress,  a fortress 
that  has  never  been  captured. — Maiden  handt,  a hand 
as  yet  unstained  with  blood. 

This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 

Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2.  252. 
Maiden  name,  the  family  name  of  a married  woman  be- 
fore her  marriage;  the  surname  of  a maiden. — Maiden 
over,  in  cricket,  an  over  in  which  no  runs  are  made.  See 
over.— Maiden  speech,  one’s  first  speech;  especially, 
the  first  speech  of  a new  member  in  a public  body,  as  the 
House  of  Commons.— Maiden  Stakes,  in  horse-racing, 
the  money  contended  for  in  a race  between  young  horses 
that  have  never  run  before.— Maiden  strewmentst, 
flowers  and  evergreens  strewed  in  the  path  of  a young 
couple  on  their  way  to  church  to  be  married,  or  on  the 


maiden-meek 

way  by  which  the  corpse  of  an  unmarried  person  of 
either  sex  was  carried  to  the  grave. 

Yet  here  she  is  allow’d  her  virgin  crants, 

Her  maiden  streurrnents,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  256. 

maident  (ma'dn),  v.i.  [<  maiden,  n.)  To  act  or 
speak  in  a maidenly  manner ; behave  modestly 
or  demurely.  [Rare.] 

For  had  I mayden'd  it,  as  many  use, 

Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  iii.  5. 

maidenhair  (ma'dn-har),  n.  1.  A fern  of  the 
genus  Adiantum,  particularly  A . Capillus -Vene- 
ris, a native  of  North  aud  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  China,  aud  Japan,  and 
A.  pedatum,  a native  of  North  America  from 
Canada  southward,  Hindustan,  Japan,  and 
Manchuria.  They  grow  in  moist  rocky  places,  and 
are  so  called  from  the  fine,  hair-like  stalks,  or  from  the 
fine  black  fibrous  roots.  Asplenium  Trichomanes  is  the 
black  or  English  maidenhair. 

2.  A stuff  in  use  for  garments  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Fair holt — Golden  maidenhair,  a moss. 
Polytrichum  commune , sometimes  made  into  brushes  and 
mats. 

maidenhair-grass,  n.  See  Briza. 
maidenhair-tree  (ma'dn-har-tre),  n.  The 
gingko  (which  see), 
so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  the  pin- 
nules of  the  maiden- 
hair fern.  Although 
but  one  species,  Ginkgo 
biloba,  now  exists,  it  was 
once  a very  abundant 
form,  and  is  traceable  to 
the  Jurassic  and  even 
further  back,  a large 
number  of  fossil  species 
being  known,  usually 
with  the  leaves  much 
more  lobed  than  in  the 
living  species,  becom- 
ing digitate  and  passing 
insensibly  into  still  more 
archaic  types,  Baiera, 

Jeanpavlia,  Trichopitys, 
etc. 

maidenhead  (ma'dn-hed),  n.  [<ME.  mayden- 
hede,  meidenhed,  var.  of  maidenhood .]  1.  Vir- 

ginity; maidenhood. 

By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I would  not  be  a queen. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3.  23. 
2f.  Newness;  freshness;  incipiency;  also,  the 
first  of  a thing. 

The  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  59. 
Then  came  home  to  my  fire  the  maidenhead  of  second 
half  bushel  [of  coals].  Swift. 

3.  The  hymen  or  vaginal  membrane,  regarded 
as  the  physical  proof  of  virginity. — 4f.  The  first 
using  of  anything. 

A chaine  of  golde  that  cost  him  Ivij  pound  and  odde 
money,  wherof  because  he  would  have  the  maydenhead 
or  first  wearing  himselfe,  he  presently  put  it  on  in  the 
Goldsmith’s  shop.  Greene,  Conny  Catching,  3d  Part  (1592). 
Maidenhead  spoon,  a spoon  having  a small  figure  of  the 
Virgin  forming  the  end  or  “ head”  of  the  handle.  S.  K. 
Handbook  College  and  Corporation  Plate,  p.  69. 

maidenhood  (ma'dn-hud),  n.  [<ME.  mayden- 
hode;  < maiden  + -hood.']  1.  The  state  of  being 
a maid  or  maiden ; the  state  of  an  unmarried 
female;  virginity. 

And,  for  the  modest  love  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 

Oh,  whither  shall  I fly?  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso. 
To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood, 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vi 

2.  Freshness;  newness.  [Rare.] 

The  ireful  bastard  Orleans  — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight  — I soon  encountered. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  17. 

maiden-like  (ma'dn-lik),  a.  Like  a maid ; mod- 
est. 

maidenliness  (mii'dn-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  maidenly ; behavior  that  becomes  a 
maid;  modesty;  gentleness, 
maidenly  (ma'dn-li),  a.  [<  maiden  + -ly  1.] 
Like  a maid;  gentle;  modest;  reserved. 

Lyke  to  Aryna,  maydenly  of  porte. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1.  865. 
What  a maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become  ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  82. 
maidenly  (ma'dn-li),  adv.  [<  maiden  + -fr/2.] 
In  a maiden-like  manner;  modestly;  gently. 
[Rare.] 

maiden-meek  (ma'dn-mek),  a.  Meek  as  be- 
comes or  is  natural  to  a maiden. 

I was  courteous,  every  phrase  well  oil’d 
As  man’s  could  be ; yet,  maiden-meek,  I pray'd 
Concealment.  Tennyson , Princess,  iii 


maiden-nut 

maiden-nut  (ma'dn-nut),  n.  In  meek.,  the  in- 
ner of  two  nuts  on  the  same  screw.  The  outer 
nut  is  called  the  jam-nut.  E.  If.  Knight. 
maiden-pink (ma'dn-pingk),  n.  Akindofpink, 
Ihanthus  deltoides.  Sometimes  called  meadow- 
pink. 

maiden-plum  (ma'dn-plum),  ».  A West  In- 
dian plant,  either  Comocladia  integrifolia  or  C. 
dentata,  of  the  family  Anacardiacex.  It 
yields  a viscid  juice,  which  on  exposure  to  air 
^becomes  an  indelible  black  dye. 
maiden’s-blush.  (ma'dnz-blush),  ».  1.  A deli- 
cate pink  variety  of  rose. 

Maydens-blush  commixt  with  jessimine. 

Herrick,  The  Invitation. 
2.  A small  geometrid  moth,  Ephyra punctaria. 
maidenshipt  (ma'dn-ship),  n.  [<  maiden  + 
-ship.]  Maidenhood.  Fuller. 
maiden’s-honesty  (ma'dnz-on//es-ti),  n.  The 
virgin’s-bower,  Clematis  Vitalba.  Britten  and 
Holland,  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Some  have  sup- 
posed the  plant  honesty  to  be  meant.  See  hon- 
esty, 5.] 

About  Michaelmass  all  the  hedges  about  Thickwood  (in 
the  parish  Colerne)  are  (as  it  were)  hung  with  mayden's 
honesty , which  lookes  very  fine. 

Aubrey’s  Wilts , MS.  Royal  Soc.,  p.  120.  ( Halliwell .) 

maiden-skate  (ma'dn-skat),  n.  Same  as  maid, 
5 (6). 

maiden-tongued  (ma'dn-tungd),  a.  Sweet- 
voiced  and  gentle  in  speech  as  a girl. 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

For  maiden-tongued  he  was. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  100. 

maiden-widowed  (ma'dn-wid,/od),  a.  Widow- 
ed while  still  a virgin.  [Rare.] 

But  I,  a maid,  die  maiden- widowed. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 135. 

maidhood  (mad'hud),  n.  '<  maid  + -hood.] 
Maidenhood ; virginity. 

Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 

I love  thee.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1.  162. 

maidkinf,  n.  A little  maid.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

maidlyt,  a.  [(  maid  + -ly^.]  Like  a maid  or  girl. 

O cowards  all,  and  maydly  men. 

Of  courage  faynt  and  weake. 

Googe,  Epitaphe  on  M.  Shelley.  (Dames.) 

Maid  Mariant,  Maid-mariant  (mad-mar'i-an), 
n.  1 . Originally,  the  queen  of  the  May,  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  old  morris-dance,  often  a 
man  in  woman's  clothes. 

In  the  English  Morris  she  is  called  simply  The  Lady,  or 
more  frequently  Maid  Marian,  a name  which,  to  our  ap- 
prehension, means  Lady  of  the  May,  and  nothing  more. 

Child’s  Ballads,  Int.,  p.  xxviii. 
2.  A kind  of  dance ; a morris-dance  or  Moor- 
ish dance. 

A set  of  morrice-daneers  danced  a maid-marian  with  a 
tabor  and  pipe.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

maid-of-the-meadow  (mad'ov-the-med'o),  n. 
A plant,  Ulmaria  ZJlmaria,  of  the  family  Bo- 
sacese, 

maid-pale  (mad'pal),  a.  Having  the  delicate 
white  complexion  of  a maid  or  girl.  [Rare.] 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  [England’s)  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3.  98. 

maid-servant  (mad'sertvant),  n.  A female  ser- 
vant. 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God : 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  . . . nor  thy  maid- 
servant. Ex.  xx.  10. 

maieutic  (ma-u'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yatev- 
tlk6q , of  or  for  midwifery  (fem.  yaievriKy,  sc. 
Tkxvrh  the  art  of  midwifery),  < /icueveoOcu,  act  as 
a midwife,  < fiaia , an  old  woman,  a nurse,  mid- 
wife.] I.  a.  Serving  to  assist  or  facilitate 
childbirth ; hence,  in  the  Socratic  method  (see 
II.),  aiding  in  bringing  forth,  in  a metaphori- 
cal sense ; serving  to  educe  or  elicit.  [Rare.] 
II.  n.  The  art  of  midwifery:  applied  by  Socra- 
tes to  the  method  he  pursued  in  investigating 
and  imparting  truth;  intellectual  midwifery. 
It  consisted  in  eliciting  from  a person  interrogated  such 
answers  as  lead  by  successive  stages  to  the  conclusion  de- 
sired by  the  interrogator. 

This  positive  side  of  the  Socratic  method  is  the  maieutic 
(that  is,  maieutic  or  obstetric  art).  Socrates  likened  him- 
self, namely,  to  his  mother  Phsenarete,  who  was  a mid- 
wife, because,  if  no  longer  able  to  bear  thoughts  himself, 
he  was  still  quite  able  to  help  others  to  bear  them,  as  well 
as  to  distinguish  those  that  were  sound  from  those  that 
were  unsound.  J.  II.  Stirling. 

maientical  (ma-u'ti-kal),  a.  [<  maieutic  + -ah'] 
Same  as  maieutic . 
maigniet,  n.  Same  as  meiny . 
maigre  (ma'ger),  a.  and  n„  [<  F.  maigre , lean, 
spare,  meager;  as  a noun,  lean  meat,  food  other 
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than  meat  (faire  maigre , abstain  from  meat): 
see  meager , the  E.  form  of  the  word.]  I.  a.  1. 
Made  neither  of  flesh-meat  nor  with  the  gravy 
of  flesh-meat:  applied  to  the  dishes  used  by 
Roman  Catholics  during  Lent  and  on  the  days 
on  which  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  is  enjoin- 
ed.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a fast  or  fast-day. 
— Maigre  day,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  use  of  flesh-meat,  or  of  food  prepared  with  the 
juice  of  flesh-meat,  is  disallowed. 

It  happened  to  be  a maigre-day. 

Walpole,  To  Mann,  July  31, 1743. 

II.  n.  An  acanthopterygian  fish  of  the  genus 
Sciwnci,  specifically  8.  aquila , a large  and  very 
powerful  fish  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  occasionally  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 
It  is  remarkable  for  making  a whirring  noise  as  it  moves 
through  the  water.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
the  Scicenidce.  Also  meager,  shade-fish,  bar , and  bubbler. 

maihemf,  n.  See  mayhem. 

Maiidae  (ma'yi-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Main  + -idee.] 
A family  of  short-tailed,  stalk-eyed,  decapod 
crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Maia,  and  cor- 
responding more  or  less  exactly  to  Milne-Ed- 
wards’s  tribe  Maiens  of  his  family  Oxyrhyncha; 
the  spider-crabs.  These  maioids  have  long  legs,  the 
spiny  carapace  nearly  always  longer  than  broad,  and  the 
rostrum  usually  two-horned.  The  common  sea-spider, 
Maia  squinado,  is  a characteristic  example.  The  genera 
are  numerous,  and  the  limits  of  the  family  vary  with  dif- 
ferent writers.  See  cut  at  Maia.  Also  Maidce,  Maiadce. 
maik1,  n.  A Scotch  spelling  of  make%. 
maik2,  make  (mak),  n.  [Cf.  mag3.]  A half- 
-penny. [Scotch  and  Eng.  slang.] 
mail1  (mal),  n.  [<  ME.  mails , male , maille , 
may  lie,  < OF.  made,  maille , a link  of  mail,  a 
mesh  of  a net,  F.  maille , link  of  mail,  a mesh, 
stitch,  = Pi*,  malha  = Sp.  malla  = Pg.  malha 
= It.  maglia,  link  of  mail,  mail,  stitch,  < L. 
macula , a spot,  speck,  hole,  mesh  of  a net: 
see  made , mackle , macula.  In  def.  1,  the  orig. 
sense,  the  E.  word  may  possibly  be  in  part  due 
to  AS.  mal,  mad,  a spot : see  mole L]  If.  A spot ; 
especially,  a spot  or  speck  on  a bird’s  feather ; 
hence,  a spotted  or  speckled  feather. 

The  moorish-fly : made  with  the  body  of  duskish  wool ; 
and  the  wings  made  of  the  blackish  mail  of  the  drake. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  101. 
2f.  In  armor,  a ring,  link,  or  scale  on  a coat  of 
mail.  See  def.  3. 

Of  his  auantaile  wyth  that  stroke  carf  wel  many  a maylle. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  624. 

Squamce  [L.  ],  maples  or  lytle  plates  in  an  haberieon  or 
coate  of  fense.  Cooper,  1584. 

3.  A fabric  of  meshes,  especially  and  almost 
exclusively  of  metal,  used  as  a defense  against 
weapons ; a kind  of  armor,  specifically  called 
chain-mail , composed  of  rings  of  metal,  inter- 
linked as  in  a chain,  but  extended  in  width  as 
well  as  in  length.  Chain-mail  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman 
army  in  imitation  of  the 
Gauls,  and  was  much 
worn  under  the  later  em- 
pire. It  was  the  favor- 
ite armor  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  but  was 
slow  of  fabrication  and 
expensive.  It wasof three 
kinds  : (1)  that  in  which 
the  rings  kept  their  shape 
by  their  stiffness  alone, 
and  which  was  therefore 
very  heavy,  (2)  that  in 
which  the  links  were  riv- 
eted and  forged ; (3)  that  in  which  each  link  was  braced 
across  by  a small  bar — a rare  form.  See  hauberk,  chausses, 
banded  mail  (under  banded 2),  gusset , and  carnail. 

lie  put  a silk  cote  on  his  backe, 

And  mail  of  manye  a fold. 

Old  Robin  of  Portingale  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  38). 

Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale : 

And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  27. 

4.  By  extension,  armor  of  any  sort. 

To  teach  that  right  is  more  than  might,  and  justice  more 
than  mail!  Whittier,  Brown  of  Ossawatomie. 

Hence  — 5.  Any  defensive  covering,  as  the 
shell  of  a lobster  or  a tortoise. 

His  clouded  Mail  the  Tortoise  shall  resign. 

And  round  the  Rivet  pearly  Circles  shine. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  iii.  157. 
6.  Naut.,  a square  utensil  composed  of  rings 
interwoven  like  network,  formerly  used  for 
rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on  lines  and  white 
cordage. — 7.  In  weaving , a small  metal  eye  or 
guide-ring  in  a lieddle,  through  which  the  warp 
is  threaded. 

The  essential  features  of  the  heddle  are  the  eyes,  loops, 
or  mails  through  which  the  warp  is  threaded. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  464. 
8.  That  part  of  a clasp  which  receives  the 
spring.  Halliwell.- Banded  mail.  See  banded 3.- 


Coat  of  Chain-mail  (Hauberk),  and 
detail  of  same. 


mailable 

Cap  Of  mail.  Same  as  coif  of  mail. — Coat  of  mall 
.See  coats.—  Coif  of  mail.  See  coif.— Edgewise  mail. 

Same  as  edge-mail—  Glove  of  mail.  Same  as  gauntlet 1, 

1. — Hose  of  mail.  Same  as  chausses,  2.— House  of  mail. 
See  houses. — Interlinked  mail.  Same  as  chain-mail. 
See  def.  3. 

mail1  (mal),  v.  t.  [<  mail1,  n.]  1.  To  spot  or 

stain.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Mailed  wi’  the  bluid  of  a bit  skirling  wean  that  was  hurt 
some  gate.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xvii. 

2.  To  put  mail  upon:  dress  in  mail;  by  ex- 
tension, to  protect  with  armor  of  any  kind  (see 
mail1, ».,  4):  hardly  used  except  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple. See  mailed. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  116. 
Methinks  I should  not  thus  be  led  along. 

Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.  31. 
Whereas  those  warlike  lords 
Lay  mail'd  in  armour,  girt  with  ireful  swords. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  ii.  4. 
Hence — 3.  To  pinion  or  fasten  down,  as  the 
wings  of  a hawk. 

Prince,  by  your  leave,  IT!  have  a circingle. 

And  mail  you,  like  a hawk. 

^ j Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v. 

mail2  (mal),  n.  [<  ME.  male  = MD.  maele,  D. 
maal  = G.  male,  < OF.  male,  matte,  a bag,  wal- 
let, portmanteau,  F.  matte,  a peddler’s  basket,  a 
trunk,  mail  (post),  mail-coach,  = Sp.  Pg.  mala, 
a bag,  trunk,  < ML.  mala,  a bag;  prob.  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  < Ir.  and  Gael,  mala  = Bret,  mal,  a 
bag,  sack;  but  the  Rom.  and  Celtic  forms  may 
be  from  the  Teut.;  cf.  OHG.  malaha,  malha, 
MHG.  malhe,  a saddle-bag,  a wallet;  Icel.  malr, 
a knapsack.  The  ult.  origin  is  undetermined.] 
1].  A bag,  sack,  or  other  receptacle  for  the  con- 
veyance or  keeping  of  small  articles  of  personal 
property  or  merchandise,  especially  the  cloth- 
ing or  other  baggage  of  a traveler,  the  equip- 
ments of  a soldier,  etc. 

A male  tweyfold  on  his  croper  lay; 

It  sernede  that  he  cariede  lyt  array ; 

A1  light  for  somer  rood  this  worthy  man. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  L 13, 
See  that  my  mails,  with  my  vestments,  be  sent  to  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Mary’s.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxii. 

Specifically — 2.  A bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  papers,  etc.,  particularly  letters  for- 
warded from  one  post-office  to  another  under 
governmental  authority  and  care ; a mail-bag. 
— 3.  A mass  or  assemblage  of  mail-matter; 
collectively,  the  letters,  papers,  etc.,  conveyed 
by  post ; the  matter  sent  in  any  way  through 
the  post-office.— 4.  The  person  by  whom  or  the 
conveyance  by  which  the  mail  is  earned;  hence, 
the  system  of  transmission  by  public  post;  pos- 
tal conveyance  : as,  to  send  a package  by  mail; 
newT8  received  through  the  matt. 

In  the  west  of  F.ngland  particularly,  the  mail  [coach]  acts 
as  a regulator,  just  as  the  sun  on  the  hills  acts  as  a ther- 
mometer. Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  124. 
Mail  axle.  See  axle. 

mail2  (mal),  v.  t.  [<  mail2,  n.]  To  put  in  the 
mail ; send  by  mail ; put  into  the  post-office  for 
transmission  by  mail ; post : as,  to  mail  a letter. 
mail3t  (mal),  n.  [<  ME.  matte,  maille,  < OF. 
maille,  maaille,  meaille  (F.  maille),  f.,  mail,  m., 
a coin,  a halfpenny  (see  def.),  medaille,  a coin 
(medal):  see  medal.  In  def.  2 a particular  use, 
like  penny  in  a similar  sense,  for  ‘money  paid,’ 
‘ tax,’  hence  ‘ rent,’]  1.  A small  coin  of  billon 
or  silver  current  in  France  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  half  the  value 
of  the  denier.  Sometimes  called  ohole. — 2. 
Rent;  hence,  payment  at  a fixed  rate,  as  the 
rent  or  annual  payment  formerly  extorted  by 
the  border  robbers.  Compare  blackmail.  [Old 
Scotch.] 

I’ll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill, 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  65). 
Mall  noble,  an  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  current  for  3s.  id.  Also  called  half-noble.— 
Mails  and  duties,  the  rents  of  real  estate  due  from  the 
tenant  to  the  lord,  whether  in  money  or  grain. 
mail4  (mal),  n.  [<  OF.  mail,  maill,  mal,  maul, 
F.  mail,  < L.  malleus,  a mall,  mallet : see  mall1.] 

1.  A mall  or  mallet. 

After  the  flax  has  been  bruised  by  the  mail,  and  crushed 
by  the  braque,  it  is  ready  for  the  scutching  process. 

Ure,  Diet.,  II.  415. 

2.  A French  game  similar  to  chicane. 
mail5  (mal);  n.  A weight  equal  to  about  105 

pounds  avoirdupois.  [Orkney.] 
mailable  (ma'la-bl),  a.  [<  mail 2 + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  mailed ; such  that  it  can  be  sent 
by  mail  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  post-office. 


mailaid 

mailaidt,  re.  [<  Gael,  maileid,  a bag,  < mala,  a 
bag:  see  moil".]  A hunting-bag.  [Scotch.] 
mail-bag  (mal'bag),  re.  A bag  in  which  the 
public  mail  is  carried.  In  the  United  States  postal 
service  the  canvas  bags  used  for  papers  and  parcels  are 
called  mail-sacks , the  locked  leather  bags  mail-pouches.— 
Mall-bag  receiver  and  discharger.  See  mail  catcher. 
mail-box  (mal'boks),  re.  A box  placed  in  some 
public  place,  as  at  a street  corner,  for  the  de- 
posit of  letters  to  be  gathered  by  the  postman, 
mail-car  (mal'kar),  re.  A railroad-ear  for  car- 
rying the  mails.  When  fitted  up  with  post-offlce  fa- 
cilities for  distributing  and  stamping  letters,  etc.,  on  the 
journey,  such  a car  is  called  a postal  car,  post-office  car,  or 
railroad  post-office. 

mail-carrier  (mal'karH-er),  re.  A person  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  mail  between  post-of- 
fices, or  over  a specified  mail-route, 
mail-cart  (mal'kart),  re.  A cart  in  which  the 
public  mail  is  carried. 

In  another  minute  mail-carts  are  seen  rushing  along 
from  the  Post  Office  and  sidling  up  to  the  different  mails 
with  their  reeking  horses. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  135. 

mail-catcher  (mal'kaclF'er),  re.  A device  at- 
tached to  a mail-car,  designed  to  catch  up  mail- 
bags  while  the  traih  is  in  motion,  it  consists  of 
a hinged  iron  bar  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  car,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  catch  the  bag,  which  is  suspended  by  hooks  or 
light  strings  from  a gallows-frame  beside  the  track.  The 
catcher  engages  the  middle  of  the  bag,  just  where  it  is  tied 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  holds  it  securely 
until  it  is  drawn  in  at  the  door. 

mail-cheeked  (mal'chekt),  a.  Having  the 
cheeks  mailed,  as  a fish,  by  the  extension  of 
certain  suborbital  bones,  especially  the  third 
suborbital,  to  articulate  with  the  preopercle; 
sclerogenous : specifically  said  of  the  cottoids. 
mail-clad  (mal'klad),  a.  1.  Clad  with  a coat 
of  mail. 

The  peer  of  our  day  ...  is  in  less  danger  going  about 
weaponless  than  was  the  viail-clad  knight  with  lance  and 
sword.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  257. 

2.  By  extension,  in  modern  usage,  defensively 
armed;  clad  in  armor. 

mail-coach  (mal'koeh),  n.  A coach  that  con- 
veys the  public  mails. 

Mail-coaches , which  come  to  others,  come  not  to  me. 

Hannah  More,  To  H.  Walpole,  1788. 

mail-coif  (mal'koif),  re.  Same  as  coif,  3 (a), 
mailed  (maid),  a.  [<  mail 1 + -ed2.]  If.  Spot- 
ted; speckled. 

As  for  these  our  Hawkes,  they  bee  not  white,  but  white 
and  mayled . Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  303. 

2.  In  sool.,  loricate;  lepidote;  cataphracted ; 
provided  with  scales,  plates,  shields,  bucklers, 
or  the  like,  which  serve  for  defensive  armor  like 
a coat  of  mail.  See  lorica,  loricate,  Loricata. 
— Mailed  bullheads,  the  fishes  of  the  family  Agonidce. 

mailed-cheeks  (mald'eheks),  re.  pi.  In  ichth., 
the  gurnards  or  cottoids:  a term  translating 
^ Sclerogenidce  and  joues  cuirassees. 
mailer  (ma'lfer),  re.  Same  as  addressing-machine. 
mail-guard  (mal'gard),  re.  An  officer  having 
charge  of  mail  under  conveyance, 
mail-hood  (mal'hud),  re.  In  armor,  a hood  like 
the  camail,  attached  to  the  hauberk  and  drawn 
at  pleasure  over  the  head  and  steel  cap,  worn 
bythe  Persians  duringthe  third  andfourth  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  A similar  hood  was  worn 
by  the  Circassians  up  to  the  time  of  their  sub- 
jugation by  the  Russians, 
mail-hose  (mal'hoz),  re.  pi.  Chausses  of  mail. 
mailing1  (ma'ling),  re.  [<  mail 1 + -iregd.]  1. 
Linked  mail  in  general. — 2.  The  conventional 
device  adopted,  as  in  early  monuments  of  art, 
to  give  the  idea  of  a garment  of  mail. 
mailing3  (ma'ling),  re.  [<  mailS,  2,  + -ing. ] A 
piece  of  land  for  which  rent  or  feu-duty  is  paid; 
a farm.  [Scotch.] 

mailing-machine  (ma'ling-ma-shen,/),  re.  Same 
as  addressing-machine. 

mailing-table  (ma'ling-ta,/bl),  re.  A table  used 
in  a post-office  in  sorting  or  distributing  let- 
ters for  various  routes  or  stations.  It  is  fitted 
with  tiers  of  boxes,  each  box  being  provided  with  facilities 
for  attaching  a mail-hag  to  the  rear  so  that  letters  will 
fall  from  the  box  into  the  bag. 

maillt,  maillet,  re.  See  mail 3. 

Mailly  (ma'lye),  re.  [F.]  A still  wine  made 
from  a very  black  grape,  of  the  quality  of  the 
so-called  gray  wine  of  Champagne,  resembling 
the  still  Sillery. 

mail-master  (mal'mas'tfer),  re.  An  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  mail. 

mail-matter  (mal'mat'^r),  re.  Matter,  as  let- 
ters and  packages  of  various  kinds,  carried  in 
the  mail ; such  material  as  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  post-office. 

mail-net  (mal'net),  re.  A form  of  loom-made 
net.  It  is  a combination  in  the  same  fabric  of  common 
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gauze  and  whip-net,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  right-angled  triangles.  E.  H.  Knight. 

mail-pilliont  (mal'pilyon),  re.  A stulfed  lea- 
thern cushion  behind  a servant  who  attended 
his  master  in  a journey,  to  carry  luggage  upon ; 
also,  a mail-saddle,  or  saddle  for  carrying  lug- 
gage upon.  Halliwell. 
mail-pouch  (mal'pouch),  re.  See  mail-hag. 
mail-quilt  (mal'kwilt),  n.  A garment  of  fence 
made  of  textile  material,  stuffed  and  quilted. 
Compare  gamheson  and  coat-of-fence. 

Here  clasping  greaves,  and  plated  mail-quilts  strong, 

The  long-bows  here,  and  rattling  quivers  hung. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens’s  Lusiad,  L 
mail-route  (mal'rot),  re.  A route  over  which 
mails  are  regularly  conveyed, 
mail-sack  (mal'sak),  re.  See  mail-hag. 
mail-shell  (mal'shel),  re.  A kind  of  mollusk: 
same  as  chiton,  2 (6). 

mail-stago(mal'staj),  re.  Amail-coach.  [U.  S.] 
mail-train  (mal'tran),  re.  A railroad-train  by 
which  mails  are  carried, 
maim  (mam),  v.  t.  [Also,  obs.  or  dial.,  main;  < 
ME.  maimen,  maymen,  mayhemen,  mainen,  may- 
nen,  < OF.  mehaigner,  mahaigner  = Pr.  maganhar 
= It.  magagnare  (ML.  mahemiare,  mahanare,  ma- 
hennare,  mehaignare), maim;  cf.  Bret,  machafia, 
mutilato,  machan,  mutilation,  prob.  from  the 
OF. ; ulterior  origin  uncertain.]  To  disable  by 
wounding  or  mutilation ; deprive  of,  or  of  the 
use  of,  a necessary  constituent  part,  as  of  the 
body,  or,  figuratively,  of  anything;  in  old  law, 
to  deprive  of  the  use  of  a limb,  so  as  to  render  a 
person  less  able  to  defend  himself  in  fighting,  or 
to  annoy  his  adversary;  mutilate.  See  mayhem. 

The  pore  and  the  maymot  for  to  clothe  and  fede. 

Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  31.  ( Halliwell .) 

You  maim’d  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  312. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any 
man,  whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced 
to  lose  the  like  part.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV'.  xv. 

= Syn.  Mangle,  etc.  See  mutilate. 
maim  (mam),  re.  [Also  mayhem  (as  technically 
used  in  law),  formerly  mahim ; < ME.  maim, 
maym,maihem,  mayhem,  < OF.  mehaing,  mehain, 
mahain  (ML.  mahamium,  mahaignium,  mahai- 
nium),  a maim,  bodily  defect  through  injury, 
= It.  magagna,  a defect,  blemish : see  maim,  ».] 

1.  A disabling  wound  or  mutilation;  the  de- 
privation of  a necessary  part,  or  of  the  use  of  it, 
as  a limb ; a crippling,  or  that  which  cripples ; 
in  old  law,  deprivation  by  injury  or  removal  of 
the  use  of  some  member  serviceable  in  fight  or 
for  self-protection. 

Your  father’s  sickness  is  a maim  to  us  — 

A perilous  gash,  a very  limb  lopp'd  off. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  42. 

The  law  of  England,  and  all  laws,  hold  these  degrees  of 
injury  to  the  person,  slander,  battery,  maim,  and  death. 

Bacon,  Charge  concerning  Duels,  1613,  Works,  XI.  4u6. 

2.  See  the  quotation,  and  mayhem. 

The  word  maim  is  not.  according  to  the  better  use,  a 
synonym  for  mayhem,  which  is  a particular  sort  of  aggra- 
vated maim.  But,  like  mayhem,  it  implies  a permanent 
injury  or  crippling,  certainly  when  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  cattle.  And  such  appears  to  be  its  general  legal 
meaning.  Bishop. 

Hence — 3.  A hurt  or  wound  in  general;  an 
injury.  [Now  rare.] 

Now  God  vs  deffendo  fro  deth  this  day  and  fro  mayme, 
ffor  now  I se  well  that  we  be  alle  in  pereile  of  deth,  for  I 
se  yonder  comynge  the  ban..’  of  the  matt  that  most  is 
dredde  of  his  enmyes  thourgh  the  worlde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  161. 

Shrewd  maims!  your  clothes  are  wounded  desperately ! 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 
4t.  A defect  or  blemish. 

A noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a maim  in  history  that 
the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

In  a minister,  ignorance  and  disability  to  teach  is  a 
maim;  nor  is  it  held  a thing  allowable  to  ordain  such. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 
maimedly  (ma'med-li),  adv.  In  a maimed  or 
defective  manner. 

I rather  leaue  it  out  altogether  then  presume  to  doe  it 
mayinedly.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  614. 

maimedness  (ma'med-nes),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  maimed. 

Maimonidean  (mi-mon-i-de'an),  a.  [<  Maimo- 
nides  (see  def.)  4-  -an.  ] Relating  to  Maimoni- 
des  (1135-1204),  a Spanish-Hebrew  theologian 
and  philosopher,  noted  as  a reformer  of  Jewish 
traditions,  or  to  his  opinions. 

The  Maimonidean  controversy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  283. 

Maimonist  (mi'mon-ist),  n.  [<  Maimon(ides) 
(see  Maimonidean)  + -ist."]  An  adherent  of 
*Maimonides. 

main1  (man),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  maine , 
mayne;  < ME.  main , mayn , < AS.  mcegen , power, 
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strength  (=  OS.  megin  = OHG.  megin  = Icel. 
megin , tnagn , power,  might,  the  main  part  of  a 
thing), < mceg, pret.  pres,  of  *magan9  have  power: 
see  may1.  Cf . might1,  from  the  same  source.  Cf. 
also  main^,  to  which  some  of  the  uses  commonly 
referred  to  mam1  (defs.  2,  3,  etc.)  are  in  part 
due.]  1.  Strength;  force ; violent  effort : now 
used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  with  might  and  main . 

God  schulde  be  worschipide  ouer  al  thing ; 
do  rigtwijsnes  with  merci  with  al  thi  mayn. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S ),  p.  37. 
But  th’  Adamantine  shield  which  he  did  beare 
So  well  was  tempred,  that  for  all  his  maine 
It  would  no  passage  yeeld  unto  his  purpose  vaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  10. 
2.  That  which  is  chief  or  principal ; the  chief 
or  main  portion;  the  gross;  the  bulk;  the 
greater  part.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

He  himself  with  the  main  of  his  Army  was  entered  far 
into  the  Country.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

Main  of  my  studies.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  2. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language,  and  au 
improvement  in  wisdom.  Locke. 

Hence  — 3f.  The  principal  point;  that  which  is 
of  most  importance ; the  chief  or  principal  ob- 
ject, aim,  or  effort. 

Let’s  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the  main. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  208. 

Let  it  therefore  be  the  maine  of  our  assembly  to  survay 
our  old  lawes,  and  punish  their  transgressions. 

Marston , The  Fawne,  v. 

4.  A broad  expanse,  as  of  space  or  light ; un- 
broken extent ; full  sweep  or  stretch.  [Rare  in 
this  general  sense.] 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  Lx. 

To  found  a path 

Over  this  main  from  hell  to  that  new  world. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  256. 
Now,  specifically  — (a)  The  expanse  of  ocean;  the  open 
ocean ; the  high  sea. 

I cannot,  ’twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 

Descry  a sail.  Shak.,  Othello,  iL  1.  3. 

(6)  A continental  stretch  of  land;  a continent;  the  main- 
land, as  distinguished  Irom  islands. 

Travelling  the  maine  of  poore  Slavonia,  ...  he  came 
to  Grates  in  Steria.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  7. 

Almost  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  in  his  third 
voyage  came  in  sight  of  the  main,  ...  he  [John  Cabot] 
discovered  the  western  continent. 

■Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  9. 

5.  A principal  duct,  channel,  pipe,  or  electri- 
cal conductor,  as  a water-  or  gas-pipe  running 
along  a street  in  a town,  or  the  largest  con- 
ductor in  a system  of  electric  lights. 

The  fillet  should  he  at  least  2 inches  wide  in  the  case  of 
the  mains.  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  II.  2. 

6.  The  thick  part  of  meat.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —For  the  main,  in  the  main,  for  the  most  part ; 
in  the  greatest  part;  on  the  whole. — Hydraulic  main. 

*See  hydraulic.—  With  might  and  main.  See  mights. 
main2  (man),  a.  [<  ME .*main,  mayn , (a)  partly 
< Icel.  meginn , megn , main,  strong,  mighty  t = 
Dan.  megen , much),  associated  with  the  noun 
megin , might,  main,  = AS.  mcegen  = E.  main1 
(there  is  no  like  adj.  in  AS.)  (see  main1);  (b) 
partly  < OF.  maine , maigne , magne,  chief,  great, 
= Sp.  magno  = Pg.  magno , manho  = It.  magno , 
great,  < L.  magnus , great,  akin  to  Gr.  yeyaq  (ye- 
yal-),  great,  AS.  micel,  great,  E.  mickle , much: 
see  mickle , much . From  L.  magnus  are  also  E. 
magnum , magnify , magnitude , etc.]  If.  Great 
in  size  or  degree;  vast;  hence,  strong;  power- 
ful; important. 

Thes  Messangers  met  with  a mayn  knight, 

A derf  mon  to  dem,  & Delon  his  nome. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 7833. 

I may  seem 

At  first  to  make  a main  offence  in  manners. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  L 
How  dare  you,  sirrah,  ’gainst  so  main  a person, 

A man  of  so  much  noble  note  and  honour, 

Put  up  this  base  complaint? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  all  unlawful  arts  is  inaine  abuse. 

Lord  Brooke,  Human  Learning. 

Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  Iheir  heads 
Main  promontories  flung.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  654. 

2.  Principal;  prime;  chief;  leading;  of  chief 
or  principal  importance:  as,  his  main  effort 
was  to  please. 

To  maintaine  the  maine  chance,  they  use  the  benefits  of 
their  wives  or  friends.  Greene,  Conny  Catching  (1591). 

Count  Olivares  is  the  main  Man  who  sways  all. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  11. 

Men  who  set  their  Minds  on  main  Matters,  and  suffi- 
ciently urge  them,  in  these  most  difficult  times,  I find  not 
many.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

The  extinction  of  his  [the  king’s]  influence  in  Parliament 
was  the  main  end  to  be  attained. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 
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3.  Principal  or  chief  in  size  or  extent;  largest; 
consisting  of  the  largest  part ; most  important 
by  reason  of  size  or  strength : as,  the  main  tim- 
bers of  a building;  the  main  branch  of  a river; 
the  main  body  of  an  army. 

This  was  a main  Blow  to  Prince  Lewis,  and  the  last  of 
his  Battels  in  England.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  78. 

The  main  Battel  was  led  by  the  King  himself. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  170. 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5.  103. 

4.  Pull;  undivided;  sheer:  now  used  chiefly  in 
the  phrases  main  strength , main  force. 

But  I hope  with  my  hond  cfc  my  hard  strokes, 

Thurgh  might  of  oure  mykell  goddes,  & of  mayn  strenght, 
Thy  body  to  britton  vnto  bale  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7965. 
A man  of  my  lord  cardinal’s,  by  commission  and  main 
power,  took  ’em  from  me.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2.  7. 

By  the  main  assent 

Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1.  31. 
They  did  put  the  wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and 
valour.  Bacon , Vicissitude  of  Things  (ed.  1887). 

5.  Naut.,  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
principal  mast  in  a vessel. — 6.  “Big”;  angry. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Observing  Dick  look’d  main  and  blue. 

Collins's  Miscellanies  (,1762),  p.  13.  ( Halliwell .) 
Main  chance.  See  chance. — Main  course.  See  course  i, 
18.— Main  deck.  See  deck,  2.— Main  guard,  a body  of 
soldiers  told  off  for  the  guard-mounting  of  the  day  or  night, 
from  which  sentinels  and  pickets  are  taken. — Main  sea. 
See  sea. 

main2  (man),  adv.  [<  main 2,  a.  Cf.  mighty,  pow- 
erful,  similarly  used.]  Mightily;  exceedingly: 
extremely.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Why,  it’s  main  jolly,  to  be  sure. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  2. 
A draught  of  ale,  friend  ; for  I’m  main  dry.  Foote. 
main3  (man),  n.  [<  ME.  mayne,  < OF.  main,  the 
hand,  F.  main,  the  hand,  a hand  at  cards,  the 
lead  at  cards,  also  hand  (lit.  and  in  various  de- 
rived senses),  = Pr.  man  = Sp.  mano  = Pg.  mao 
= It.  mano  = lr.man,  manafL.manus,  the  hand, 
also  a stake  at  dice  (and  in  many  other  derived 
senses):  prob.  < -f  ma,  measure.  The  deriva- 
tives of  L.  manus  are  very  many:  manacle, 
manage,  manege,  manifest,  maniple,  manipulate, 
manner,  manual,  manufacture,  manumit,  manu- 
script, etc.,  manure,  manieuver,  mainor,  aman- 
uensis, etc.,  mainprise,  mainpernor,  maintain, 
etc.]  If.  A hand. 

Saynt  Elyn  hit  made  with  noble  mayne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  130. 

2t.  A hand  at  dice ; a throw  of  the  dice  at  haz- 


To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ? to  set  so  rich  a main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  47. 
First  a maine  at  dice,  and  then  weele  eate. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 

3.  A match  at  cock-fighting. 

The  Welch  main,  which  was  the  most  sanguinary  form 
of  the  amusement,  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  Eng- 
lish, and  of  modern  origin.  In  this  game  as  many  as  six- 
teen cocks  were  sometimes  matched  against  each  other  at 
each  side,  and  they  fought  till  all  on  one  side  were  killed. 
The  victors  were  then  divided  and  fought  and  the  process 
was  repeated  till  but  a single  cock  remained. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv.  600. 

4.  A banker’s  shovel  for  coin . 

mainH  (man),  v.  t.  [By  apheresis  for  aw2.] 
To  furl:  said  of  sails. 

Thanne  he  made  vs  to  mayne,  that  ys  to  sey  stryk  Downe 
ower  sayles.  Torkinyton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  59. 

When  it  is  a tempest  almost  intolerable  for  other  ships, 
and  maketh  them  main  all  their  sails,  these  [carackesj  hoist 
up  theirs,  and  sail  excellently  well. 

T.  Stevens  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  132). 

main5t,  v.t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  maim. 
maina  (ma'na),  n.  [<  Hind,  maina , a starling.] 
1 . A kind  of  bird.  See  mina^  and  Eulabes. — 2. 
[cap.]  A genus  of  birds : same  as  Eulabes.  B.  R. 
Hodgson , 1836.  Also  Mainatus  (R.  P.  Lesson, 
1831). 

main-beam  (man'bem),  n.  Naut .,  the  deck- 
beam  under  the  forward  side  of  the  main-hatch, 
on  which  the  official  tonnage  and  number  of 
the  vessel  are  by  the  United  States  statute  re- 
quired to  be  marked.  On  river-steamers  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  beam  under  the  after  side 
of  the  starboard  forward  hatch, 
main-boom  (man'bom),  n.  The  spar  which  ex- 
tends the  foot  of  a fore-and-aft  mainsail, 
main-brace  (man'bras),  n.  Naut.,  the  brace 

attached  to  the  main-yard.  See  braced,  9 To 

splice  the  main-brace,  in  naut.  slang,  to  serve  out  an 
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allowance  of  spirits  to  a ship’s  company ; indulge  in  drink- 
ing spirits. 

main-chocks  (man'choks),  n.  pi.  The  first  set 
of  chocks  or  strips  of  wood  at  the  head  of  a 
whale-boat,  nailed  to  the  upper  strake,  form- 
ing the  groove  through  which  the  line  passes. 

main-couple  (man'kiip//l),  n.  In  arch.,  the  prin- 
cipal truss  in  a roof. 

main-deck  (man'dek),  n.  In  merchant  ships, 
that  part  of  the  upper  deck  which  lies  between 
the  forecastle  and  the  poop ; in  men-of-war,  the 
deck  next  below  the  spar-deck ; the  gun-deck. 
See  deck,  2. 

main-de-f er  (man-d6-f  er ' ) , n.  [F. : main,  hand ; 
de,  of;  fer,  iron.]  A defensive  appliance  for 
the  hand  and  arm  used  in  the  tournaments 
and  tilting-matehes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Especially  — (a)  A solid  piece  of  iron  extending  from  the 
elbow-joint  to  the  tips  of  the  ringers  of  the  left  arm, 


like  a shield,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  arm  which  was 
not  covered  by  the  tilting-shield.  The  hand  behind  it 
was  free  to  hold  the  reins,  being  clothed  in  a simple  glove 
of  leather  or  similar  material.  (6)  A gauntlet  for  the  right 
hand,  fastening  with  hook  and  staple  or  the  like,  so  that 
the  hand  could  not  be  opened,  nor  the  weapon  grasped  in 
it  be  dislodged. 

Maine  law.  See  law1. 

maine-portt  (man'port),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a 
small  duty  or  tribute,  commonly  of  loaves  of 
bread,  which  in  some  places  the  parishioners 
brought  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  small  tithes. 

mainfult  (man'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  maynful,  mein- 
ful;  < main1-  + -/«!.]  Powerful. 

main-hatch  (man'hach),  n.  Naut.,  the  hatch 
leading  down  to  the  main-hold. 

main-hold  (man'hold),  n.  Naut.,  that  part  of 

*a  ship’s  hold  which  lies  under  the  main-hatch. 

mainland  (man'land),  n.  The  continent;  the 
principal  land,  as’distinguished  from  islands. 

It  is  in  Grece,  and  the  Turkes  mayne  lande  lyeth  within 
-ij.  or  .iij.  rnyle  of  theym. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  II. 

They  landed  on  the  mainland  north  of  the  haven. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  124. 

mainlander  (man'lan-der),  n.  One  who  dwells 
on  the  mainland.  [Rare.] 

The  mainlanders  and  the  islanders  could  not  take  the 
preliminary  step  of  agreeing  upon  a place  where  they 
should  meet.  Palfrey,  Hist.  Hew  Eng.,  II.  359. 

main-link  (man'lingk),  n.  In  macli.,  in  the 
usual  parallel  motion,  the  link  that  connects 
the  end  of  the  beam  of  a steam-engine  to  the 
piston-rod. 

mainly  (man'li),  adv.  [<  main”,  a.,  + -ly-.]  If. 
By  main  strength;  strongly;  forcibly;  firmly. 
Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear 
Old  Atlas’  burtheD.  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  ii.  1. 

2f.  Greatly ; to  a great  degree ; mightily. 

When  a suspect  doth  catch  once,  it  burns  mainly. 

Middleton,  The  YVitch,  iv.  2. 

Still  she  eyes  him  mainly.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 
3.  Chiefly ; principally : as,  he  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  domestic  concerns. 

Moos’lims  of  Arabian  origin  have,  for  many  centuries, 
mainly  composed  the  population  of  Egypt. 

E.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  I.  29. 

They  are  Spaniards  mainly  in  their  love  of  revolt. 

^ Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  181. 

mainmast  (man'mast  or  -mast),  n.  Naut.,  the 
principal  mast  in  a ship  or  other  vessel.  in 
three-masted  vessels  it  is  the  middle  mast;  in  a vessel 
carrying  two  masts  it  is  the  one  toward  the  stern,  except 
in  the  yawl,  galiot,  and  ketch,  where  it  is  the  mast  toward 
the  prow ; in  four-masted  ships  it  is  the  second  mast  from 
the  bow.  — Mainmastman,  a seaman  stationed  to  attend 
to  and  keep  in  order  the  ropes  about  the  mainmast. 

mainort,  mainourt  (ma'nor),  n.  [Also  manour, 
manner,  maner;  < ME.  mainoure,  meinoure,  may - 
nure,  < AF.  mainoure,  meinoure,  OF.  maineuvre, 
manoeuvre , manovre,  work  of  the  hand : see  m.a- 
nceuver,  manure,  manner^.]  1.  Act  or  fact:  used 
of  the  commission  of  theft. — 2.  That  which  is 
stolen ; evidence  of  guilt  found  on  an  offender, 
as  stolen  goods.— To  be  taken  in  the  mainor,  to 
be  taken  or  caught  in  the  act,  as  of  theft. 


main-sheet 

How  like  a sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i”  the  manner, 

And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  ! 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  v.  4. 
To  be  taken  with  the  mainor,  to  be  taken  or  caught 
with  the  stolen  property  in  hand. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I was  taken  with  the  manner. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  L 1.  204. 
Even  as  a theife  that  is  taken  with  the  manner  that  he 
stealeth.  Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  110.  ( Nares .) 

A thief  taken  with  the  mainour,  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen  upon  him  in  manu,  might,  when  so  detected  fla- 
grante delicto,  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried 
without  indictment.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xxiii. 

main-pendant  (man'pen,/dant),  n.  Naut.,  a 
piece  of  stout  rope  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast under  the  shrouds  on  each  side,  and  having 
an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an  eye  at  the  lower 
end  to  receive  the  hooks  of  the  pendant-tackle, 
mainpernablet  (man'per-na-bl),  a.  [<  OF. 
(AF.)  mainprenable,  < mainprendre,  take  sure- 
ty: see  mainprise,  mainpernor. \ In  law,  capable 
of  being  admitted  to  give  surety  by  mainper- 
nors; proper  to  be  mainprised;  bailable, 
mainpernort,  mainpernourt  (man'per-nor),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  mayneperncr ; < ME . main- 
pernour,  meinpernour,  maynpurnourf  OF. (AF.) 
mainpernour,  mainparnour,  mainprenor,  mairo- 
preneur,  < mainprendre,  take  surety:  see  main- 
prise.]  In  law,  a surety  for  a prisoner’s  ap- 
pearance in  court  at  a future  day;  one  who 
gives  mainprise  for  another:  differing  from  hail 
in  that  the  mainpernor  could  not  imprison  or 
surrender  the  prisoner  before  the  day  appoint- 
ed. See  mainprise. 

Whan  Cryste  schall  schewe  his  woundys  wete. 

Than  Marye  be  oure  maynpurnoure  ! 

MS.  Cantab.  If.  ii.  38,  f.  5.  (.Halliwell.) 
To  compel  them  to  find  surety  of  their  good  bearing,  by 
sufficient  mainpernors,  of  such  as  be  distrainable,  if  any 
default  be  found  in  such  Feitors  and  Vagabonds. 

Laws  of  Richard  II.,  quoted  in  Hibton-Turner’s  Vagrants 
[and  Vagrancy,  p.  59. 

Thou  knowest  well  ynough  that  I am  thy  pledge,  borowe, 
and  mayneperner. 

Hall's  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  12.  (Nares.) 
main-pin  (man'pin),  n.  A pin  upon  which  the 
fore  axle  of  a wagon  turns  in  locking.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

main-post  (man'post),  n.  The  stern-post  of  a 
ship. 

mainpriset,  mainprizet  (man'priz),  n.  [<  ME. 
mainprise,  meynprise,  < OF.  (AF.)  mainprise, 
meinprise,  surety,  bail ,<.  mainprendre,  take  sure- 
ty, < main,  hand,  + prendre,  take : see  prize1.'] 
In  law:  ( a ) Surety;  bail. 

He  shall,  for  his  offence,  pay  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  or 
else  be  utterly  excluded  for  ever,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  291. 
They  are  not  bailable, 

They  stand  committed  without  bail  or  mainprise. 

B.  Jonson , Staple  of  Hews,  v.  2. 
(6)  Deliverance  of  a prisoner  on  security  for 
his  appearance  at  a future  day. 

“God  wot,”  quath  Wisdam,  “ that  weore  not  the  beste; 
And  he  amendes  make  let  meynprise  him  haue ; 

And  beo  borw  of  his  bale  and  buggen  him  bote.” 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iv.  75. 
(c)  A writ  formerly  directed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  take  sureties  (called  mainper- 
nors) for  a prisoner’s  appearance,  and  to  let 
him  go  at  large.  This  writ  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  bail  and  habeas  corpus, 
mainpriset,  mainprizet  (man'priz),  v.  t.  [< 
mainprise,  ».]  To  suffer  to  go  at  large,  as  a 
prisoner,  on  his  finding  sureties  or  mainper- 
nors for  his  appearance  at  a future  day. 
mainprisert,  mainprizert  (man'pri-zer),  n.  A 
surety ; a mainpernor. 

There  was  the  Earle  of  Ulster  enlarged,  who  tooke  his 
oath,  and  found  ma inprisers  or  sureties  to  answer  the 
writs  of  law  and  to  pursue  the  Kings  enemies. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  ii  176.  (Davies.) 
main-rigging  (man'rig,/ing),  n.  Naut.,  the  rig- 
ging of  the  mainmast. 

mainroyal  (man'roFal),  n.  Naut.,  the  upper- 
most sail  ordinarily  carried  on  the  mainmast, 
next  above  the  topgallantsail,  and  used  only 
in  a light  hreeze. — Mainroyalmast,  the  npr-r  part 
of  the  maintopgallantmast,  sometimes  fitted  separately, 
mains  (manz),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  manse 2.]  The 
farm  or  fields  attached  to  a mansion-house; 
4,the  home  farm.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
mainsail  (man'sal  or  -si),  n.  In  a square-rigged 
vessel,  the  sail  bent  to  the  main-yard ; the  main 
course;  in  a fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel,  the  large 
*.sail  set  on  the  after  part  of  the  mainmast, 
main-sheet  (man'shet),  n.  The  sheet  or  rope 
used  for  securing  the  mainsail  when  set.  See 
sheet.  With  a square  mainsail  It  holds  in  place  the  lee 
clue  of  the  sail,  and  with  a fore-and-aft  mainsail  it  is  a 
tackle  on  the  maiu-boom. 


mainspring 

mainspring  (man'spring),  ji.  1.  The  principal 
spring  of  any  piece  of  mechanism,  as,  in  a 
gun-lock,  the  spring  which  operates  the  ham- 
mer; specifically,  the  coiled  spring  of  a watch 
or  other  timepiece. 

God ’s  the  mainspring,  that  maketh  every  way 
All  the  small  wheels  of  this  great  Engine  play. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  i)u  Bartas  s Weeks,  i.  7. 
Hence  — 2.  The  impelling  cause  of  any  action ; 
the  inciting  motive. 

It  was  no  longer  the  savage  love  of  plunder  or  the  ne- 
cessities of  providing  subsistence,  the  mainspring  of  the 
barbarian’s  inroads,  that  excited  men  to  war-like  enter- 

Brougham. 


* prise. 

mainstay  (man'sta),  n.  1.  The  rope  which 
secures  the  head  of  the  mainmast  of  a vessel 
forward.  Hence — 2.  Chief  support ; main  de- 
pendence : as,  their  mainstay  is  fishing. 

The  cocoanut,  bread-fruit,  taro,  and  banana  form  the 
mainstay  and  daily  food  of  the  people. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  16. 

mainstay  sail  (man'sta-sal  or  -si),  n.  A storm- 
sail  set  sometimes  on  the  mainstay, 
mainswear,  v.  i.  See  manswear. 
main-tack  (man'tak),  n.  The  weather-clue  of 
a square  mainsail. 

maintain  (man-tan'),  v.  [<  ME.  mainteinen , 
maintenen , < OF.  maintenir , F.  maintenir  = Pr. 
mantener  = Sp.  mantener  = Pg.  manter  = It. 
mantenere , keep,  maintain,  < L.  manu  tenere, 
hold  in  the  hand : manu , abl.  of  manus,  hand ; 
tenere , hold:  see  main3  and  tenant.  Cf.  attain , 
contain,  detain,  etc.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  hold  in  an 
existing  state  or  condition ; keep  in  existence  or 
continuance ; preserve  from  lapse,  decline,  fail- 
ure, or  cessation;  keep  up : as,  to  maintain  an 
upright  attitude ; to  maintain  a conversation. 

Your  richesses  ne  sufficen  not  werres  to  mainteine. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  char- 
ity be  not  of  him  perceived.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  3.  16. 

The  kings  had  no  easy  part  to  play,  to  avoid  quarreling 
with  the  clergy  and  yet  to  maintain  a hold  upon  them. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 3S6. 

2.  To  furnish  means  for  the  subsistence  or  ex- 
istence of ; sustain  or  assist  with  the  means  of 
livelihood;  provide  for;  support:  as,  to  main- 
tain a family  or  an  army ; to  maintain  a costly 
equipage. 

Among  all  honest  Christian  people, 

Whoe’er  breaks  limbs  maintains  the  cripple. 

Prior,  To  E.  Shepherd. 

A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  V il.,  1.  58. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  maintains 
his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  labourers : the  truth 
is,  they  maintain  him.  Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  III.  ii.  2. 

3.  To  hold  fast;  keep  in  possession;  preserve 
from  capture  or  loss:  as,  to  maintain  one’s 
ground  in  battle  or  in  argument;  to  maintain 
an  advantage. 

Thei  meyntenen  hem  self  right  vygouresly. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  155. 
I stand  upon  the  ground  of  mine  own  honour, 

And  will  maintain  it.  Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  iii.  5. 

To  maintain  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was,  from  the  first  century  to  the  fifth,  the  great  object 
of  Rome’s  European  policy  and  warfare. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  107. 

4.  To  give  support  or  encouragement  to ; up- 
hold ; countenance ; vindicate,  as  by  defense  or 
adjudication. 

We  will  put  oure  bodyes  in  auenture  of  deth  for  to  en- 
crece  holy  chirche  and  the  cristin  feith  to  mayntene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  580. 

For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause ; thou 
satest  in  the  throne  judging  right.  Ps.  ix.  4. 

5.  To  uphold  by  argument  or  assertion;  hold 
to : as,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  maintain  that  in  Scripture  we  are  taught  all  things 
necessary  unto  salvation.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

The  Lutheran  churches  maintain  consubstantiation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  299. 

This  glittering,  fanciful  system  of  fencing  which  he 
kept  up  on  all  subjects,  maintaining  with  equal  brilliancy 
and  ingenuity  this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow. 

II.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  360. 
6f.  To  represent;  denote. 

This  side  is  niems,  Winter,  this  Ver,  the  Spring;  the 
one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  902. 

=Svn.  4 and  5.  Defend,  Vindicate,  etc.  See  assert. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  behave;  conduct  one’s 
self.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  To  hold  as  true ; hold, 
maintainable  (man-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  maintain 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  maintained,  kept  up, 
supported,  or  upheld ; sustainable;  defensible. 

They  perhaps,  it  they  were  urged,  could  say  little  else 
than  that  without  such  a second  voyage  their  opinion  were 
not  maintainable.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  i.  3. 
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maintainer  (man-ta'ner),  n.  One  who  main- 
tains, supports,  sustains,  or  upholds.  In  legal 
use,  maintainor  (which  see). 

O ye  traitours  and  maintainers  of  madnesse, 

Unto  your  folly  I ascribe  all  my  paine. 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen,  1.  253. 

maintaining-wheel  (man-ta'ning-hwel), n.  In 
a watch,  a wheel  impelled  by  a sitring,  which 
prevents  a watch  from  stopping  while  being 
wound ; a going-wheel. 

maintainor  (man-ta'nor),  n.  [<  F.  mainteneur, 
< maintenir,  maintain:  see  maintain.]  In  law, 
one  guilty  of  maintenance  (see  maintenance, 
4) ; one  who  maintains  a cause  depending  be- 
tween others  in  which  he  has  no  interest, 
maintenance  (man'te-nans),  n.  [<  ME.  main- 
tenance, maynetenaunce,  meyntenaunce,  < OF. 
(and  F.)  maintenance  (=  Pr.  mantenensa  — Sp. 
mantenencia  = Pg.  mantenga  = It.  mantenenza), 
maintenance,  < maintenir,  maintain:  see  main- 
tain.'] 1.  The  act  of  maintaining,  keeping  up, 
supporting,  or  upholding;  preservation;  sus- 
tentation;  vindication:  as,  the  maintenance  of 
a family ; the  maintenance  of  right. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to  them  a bond  of  main- 
tenance, or  protection,  by  which  he  hound  himself,  in  usual 
form,  to  maintain  their  quarrel  against  all  mortals,  saving 
his  loyalty.  Quoted  in  Child's  Ballads,  VI.  lea. 

All  Christian  soveranty  is  by  law,  and  to  no  other  end 
but  to  the  maintenance  of  the  common  good. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Ability  to  feel  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a certain 
temperature.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 42. 

2.  That  which  maintains  or  supports;  means 
of  livelihood. 

After  such  an  age  no  minister  was  permitted  to  preach, 
but  had  his  maintenance  continu’d  during  life. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19,  1641. 

3f.  Bearing;  behavior. 

She  had  so  stedfaste  countenaunce, 

So  noble  porte  and  meyntenaunce. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  834. 
For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenaunce, 

They  bene  so  grave  and  full  of  mayntenaunce. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
4.  In  law:  (a)  An  officious  intermeddling  in  a 
suit  in  which  the  meddler  has  no  interest,  by 
assisting  either  party  with  means  to  prosecute 
or  defend  it.  This  is  a punishable  offense  at 
common  law.  (b)  Formerly,  a like  intermed- 
dling with  the  controversy  of  others,  as  to  land, 
by  wrongfully  taking  or  holding  possession  in 
aid  of  one  party.  ( c ) In  a more  general  sense, 
an  interfering  with  the  duo  course  of  justice. 
J.  F.  Stephen — Cap  of  maintenance,  a cap  of  dig- 
nity carried  before  the  sover- 
eigns of  England  at  their  coro- 
nation ; a kind  of  abacot  or  by- 
cocket.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  an  ornament  borne  before  the 
mayors  of  certain  cities  on  state 
occasions.  In  heraldry  it  is  in 
use  as  a symbol  of  dignity,  and  is  occasionally  shown  be- 
neath the  crest  in  place  of  the  customary  wreath.  The 
capof  maintenance  (or  estate) originally  belonged  to  nobles 
exclusively,  but  is  now  granted  to  gentlemen,  and  is  borne 
irrespective  of  rank. 

In  the  later  end  of  thys  yere  came  the  thyrde  cappe  of 
mayntenaunce  from  the  pope. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.,  an.  1506. 
= Syn.  1.  Justification,  preservation. — 2.  Subsistence,  Live- 
lihood, etc.  See  living. 

maintenantlyt  (man'te-nant-li),  adv.  [<  *main- 
tenant,  < F.  maintenant,  now,  at  the  present 
moment,  ppr.  of  maintenir,  keep,  maintain : see 
maintain.]  Incontinently;  straightway. 

The  Scottes,  encouraged  a fresh,  assayled  theyr  enimies 
with  more  egre  mindes  than  they  had  done  at  the  firste, 
so  that  mayntenantly  both  the  winges  of  the  Brytishe  ar- 
mie  were  utterly  discomfited.  Holinshed  (1577).  (Mares.) 

Maintenon  cross  (man-te-non'  kros).  A cross 
marked  by  four  diamonds  forming  its  extremi- 
ties, a personal  ornament  for  women:  named 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
maintop  (man'top),  n.  Naut.,  a platform  just 
below  the  head  of  the  mainmast,  resting  on  the 
trestletrees.  See  top. 

maintopmast(man'top-mast  or  -mast),  n.  Naut., 
the  mast  next  above  the  lower  mainmast, 
maintopsail  (man 'top-sal  or  -si),  n.  In  square- 
rigged  vessels,  the  sail  above  the  mainsail. — 
Maintop  sail-yard,  the  yard  on  which  the  maintopsail  is 
set. 

main-wales  (man'walz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  the 
strakes  worked  from  the  lower  port-sill  of  the 
^.gun-deck  to  the  bottom  plank, 
main-yard  (man'yard),  n.  Naut.,  the  lower 
yard  on  the  mainmast. 

Their  topmasts  and  their  mainyards 
Were  cover’d  o’er  wi’  gold. 

James  Herries  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  206). 
maioid  (ma'yoid),  a.  and  it.  [<  Maia  + -oid.]  I. 
a.  Same  as  maioidean. 


Cap  of  Maintenance. 


maize-bird 

II.  n.  A crab  of  the  group  Maioidea;  a spider- 
crab. 

Also  maian. 

Maioidea  (ma-yoi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Maia  + 
-oidea.  ] A superfamily  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  also  called  Oxyrhyncha;  the  spi- 
der-crabs. There  are  several  families  and  more 
than  100  genera. 

maioidean  (ma-yoi'de-an),  a.  Resembling  a 
maioid ; having  the  characters  of  the  Maioidea. 
rnair1  (mar),  a.  and  n.  A Scotch  form  of  more l. 
mair2t,  mairet,  n.  Earlier  forms  of  mayor. 
maiset,  n.  All  obsolete  form  of  mease2, 
maisondewet,  n.  See  measondue. 
maist,  a.,  n.,  and  adv.  A Scotch  form  of  most. 
maistert,  maistresset,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
master,  mistress,  etc. 

maistowt.  A Middle  English  contraction  of 
mayest  tliou. 

This  maistow  understonde  and  sen  at  eye. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  2158. 

maistri,  maistree  (mas'tri),  n.  [Hind,  mistri.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a native  foreman  or  master 
workman : said  of  masons,  cooks,  etc. 

Labour,  4 annas  a day,  exclusive  of  maistries'  wages. 

Spoils'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  714. 

maistringt,  a.  A Middle  Englishform  of  mas- 
tering. 

maistriset,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  maistrise,  mastery, 
( maistre,  master:  see  mastery.]  Same  as  mas- 
tery. 

And  eke  amidde  this  purprise 
Was  maad  a tour  of  gret  maistrise. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4172. 

Maitland  cord.  See  cord}. 
maitre  (ma'tr),  n.  [F. : see  wasterl.]  A mas- 
ter .—a  la  maitre  d’hdtel,  in  cookery,  a phrase  signifying 
that  a dish  is  served  with  a sauce  made  of  butter  melted 
with  a little  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  and  chopped  paisley. 
— Maitre  de  chapelle,  a choir-master.  See  ma  trise. — 
Maitre  d’hotel,  the  master  or  superintendent  of  the  table 
in  a mansion ; a butler. 

maitrise  (ma-trez'),  n.  [F. : ms  maistrise.']  1. 
In  France,  a scliool  formerly  attached  to  a ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church,  for  the  education 
of  singers.  The  pupils  were  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  church,  and  educated  in  other  branches  as  well  as 
music.  Most  French  musicians  were  educated  in  these 
schools  before  the  Revolution,  when  they  were  suppressed. 
Some  were  afterward  reestablished,  and  a few  still  exist. 
The  master  of  such  a school  is  called  the  maitre  de  cha- 
pelle. 

2.  Formerly,  in  France,  a corporation  of  mas- 
ters in  a trade  ; a trade-gild. 

The  Parisian  couturi&res,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  were 
continually  persecuted  by  the  maitrise  or  corporation  of 
women’s  tailors.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  288. 

maize  (maz),  n.  [Formerly  also  maiz , mais , mayz, 
mays ; = F.  mats,  formerly  maiz,  < Sp.  maiz  (NL. 
mays),  < W.  Ind.  (Haytian)  mahiz,  rnahis,  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  plant.  It  was  also  formerly 
called  Turley  corn  or  Turkey  reheat,  after  F.  ble 
de  Turquie,  its  origin,  like  that  of  the  Turkey 
cock  or  turkey,  being  at  one  time  erroneously 
ascribed  vaguely  to  “ Turkey  ” or  the  East.]  1 . 
A cereal  plant,  Zea  Mays,  of  the  grass  family ; 
the  Indian  corn.  In  America  commonly  called  simply 
corn;  in  Europe  formerly  Turkey  corn  or  Turkey  wheat. 
For  description,  see  Zea  and  -kmaize,  1 (in  supplement). 

2.  The  grain  produced  by  the  maize ; Indian 
corn.  It  appears  in  market  either  in  the  ear(i.  e.,  on 
the  cob)  or  shelled  (i.  e.,  removed  from  the  cob).  It  is  a 
highly  nutritious  food,  starchy  matter  predominating  in 
it.  As  human  food  it  is  used  in  various  forms.  (See  corn- 
bread,  hasty -pudding,  Indian  meal,  hominy,  corn-starch, 
samp.)  The  immature  kernels  (green  corn),  boiled,  form 
an  excellent  vegetable,  and  in  this  state  maize  is  largely 
preserved  by  canning.  Of  late  years  Indian  corn  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  into  glucose.  Maize  is  said  to 
furnish  food  to  a larger  part  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  grain  except  rice.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  and  swine,  as  well  as  for  horses.  An  enormous 
amount  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits ; it  is 
the  principal  grain  distilled  in  the  United  States.  Maize 
was  found  in  cultivation  over  a great  part  of  America  on  its 
discovery,  and  was  rapidly  difiused  throughout  the  world 
wherever  the  climate  was  suitable  to  it. 

Heer,  of  one  grain  of  Maiz,  a Reed  doth  spring 
That  thrice  a year  flue  hundred  grains  doth  bring. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

3.  A coal-tar  color,  the  sodium  salt  of  the  di- 
sulphonic  acid  of  azoxy-stilbene.  It  dyes  silk 
and  wool  reddish-yellow  in  an  acid  bath.  Also 
called  sun-yellow.—  Japan  maize,  a variety  with 
ornamental  variegated  leaves.—  Mountain  maize,  plants 
of  the  genus  Ombrophytum,  said  to  be  eaten  like  mush- 
rooms.—Water-maize,  the  royal  water-lily,  Victoria 
Amazonica  {regia) ; so  called  from  its  farinaceous  seeds. 

maize-bird  (maz'berd),  n.  Ail  American 
blackbird  of  the  family  Ictcridce  and  subfam- 
ily Ageloeince;  one  of  the  troopials  or  marsh- 
blackbirds:  so  called  from  its  fondness  for 
Indian  corn. 


maize-eater 

maize-eater  (maz'e//t&r),  re.  A South  American 
maize-bird,  Pseudoleistes  virescens.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
maize-oil  (maz'oil),  re.  An  oil  prepared  from 
the  seed  of  Indian  corn.  It  is  a limpid  yellow  oil, 
said  to  be  a good  lubricant,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced cheaply  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
maize-smut  (mitz'smut),  n.  A destructive  fun- 
gus, TJstilago  Zeee,  attacking  the  ovary  as 
well  as  various  other  parts  of  the  living  plant 
of  Indian  corn. 

maize-thief  (maz'thef),  re.  A maize-bird;  es- 
pecially, the  common  marsh-blackbird,  A gelceus 
phceniceus.  A.  Wilson. 

Maj.  An  abbreviation  of  Major  before  a name. 
Majaqueus  (ma-ja'kwe-us),  re.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  very  large  sooty  shearwaters,  of  the  family 
Procellariidw.  The  bill  and  feet  are  robust,  the  nasal 
tubes  long,  and  the  wings  and  tail  very  short ; the  plumage 
is  fuliginous,  with  white  markings  on  the  head.  Two  spe- 
cies, SI.  cequinoctial is  and  ill.  conspicillatus,  inhabit  south- 
ern seas.  Reichenbach,  1850. 

majestatict  (maj-es-tat'ik),  a.  [=  Pg.  mages- 
tatico,  majestatico  (cf.  G.  majestatisch  = Dan. 
majestcetisk  = Sw.  majestatisk),  < ML.  *majesta- 
ticus,  < L.  majesta{t-)s,  majesty:  see  majesty.'] 
Ofmajestic  appearance ; majestic, 
majestaticalt  (maj-es-tat'i-kal),  a.  [<  majes- 
tatic  + -al.]  Same  as  majestatic. 
majestic  (ma-jes'tik),  a.  [<  majesty  + -ie.  Cf. 
majestatic.]  1 . Possessing  majesty;  having  dig- 
nity of  nature  or  appearance;  of  stately  char- 
acter; august. 

Here  his  first  lays  majestic  Denham  sung. 

Pope , Windsor  Forest,  1.  271. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  manifesting  majesty; 
lofty;  grand;  sublime:  as,  a majestic  mien. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  130. 

Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space ; 

Not  Juuo  moves  with  more  majestic  grace. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  i.  260. 
=Syn.  Majestic,  August,  Stately ; magnificent,  imperial, 
regal,  royal,  noble.  Stately  is  generally  applied  to  the 
merely  external,  and  sometimes  to  the  wholly  artificial : 
as,  a stately  etiquette.  The  majestic  and  august  are  nat- 
ural, majestic  applying  to  the  appearance,  august  to  the 
character,  while  stately  often  applies  to  motion : as,  a 
stately  walk.  August , as  applied  to  persons,  implies  re- 
spect combined  with  awe  on  the  part  of  the  beholder:  as, 
George  Washington  is  the  most  august  personage  in  Amer- 
ican history.  See  grand. 

majestical  (ma-jes'ti-kal),  a.  [<  majestic  + -al.] 
Majestic. 

If  I were  ever  to  fall  in  love  again  ...  it  would  be,  I 
think,  with  prettiness,  rather  than  with  majestical  beauty. 

Cowley,  Greatness. 

majestically  (ma-jes'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a ma- 
jestic manner;  with  majesty;  with  a lofty  air 
or  appearance. 

majesticalness  (ma-jes'ti-kal- nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  majestic.  ’[Rare.] 
majesticness  (ma-jes'tik-nes),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  majestic.  Cartwright , To  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle.  [Rare.] 

majesty  (maj'es-ti),  re.;  pi.  majesties  (-tiz).  [< 

ME.  magestee,  < OP.  majestet,  F.  majeste  = Sp. 
majestad  = Pg.  magestade,  majestade  = It.  ma- 
gestd,  maestd  = D.  majesteit  = G.  Sw.  majestdt 
= Dan.  majeshet,  < L.  majesta(t-)s,  greatness, 
grandeur,  dignity,  majesty,  < majus  {major-, 
orig.  *majos -;  cf.  honestus,  honest,  < honor,  honos, 
honor),  compar.  (cf.  magis,  compar.  adv.)  of 
magnus,  or  rather  of  the  rare  positive  majus, 
great:  see  magnitude,  main2,  major,  etc.]  1. 
The  greatness  or  grandeur  of  exalted  rank  or 
character,  or  of  manner;  imposing  loftiness; 
stateliness ; in  general,  the  character  of  inspir- 
ing awe  or  reverence. 

And  aftir  that,  zit  scholde  he  putten  hem  in  a fayrere 
Paradys,  where  that  thei  sehold  see  God  of  Nature  visibly, 
in  his  Magestee  and  in  his  Blisse. 

Manderille,  Travels,  p.  279, 

The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. 

Ps.  xciii.  i. 

Awed  by  the  majesty  of  Antiquity,  turn  not  with  indif- 
ference from  the  Future.  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 196. 

Girlish  lightness  passed  away 
Into  a sweet  grave  majesty. 

That  scarce  elsewhere  the  world  might  see. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  67. 

2.  Royal  state ; royalty. 

Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre’s  gilt, 

And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  295. 

3.  A title  of  address  or  dignity  (commonly 
written  with  a capital)  used  in  speaking  to  or 
of  a ruling  sovereign  or  his  (or  more  rarely  her) 
wedded  consort : as,  your  Majesty  or  Majesties; 
their  majesties  the  king  and  queen.  By  papal  grant, 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain  hear  the  title  of  Catholic  Majesty; 
those  of  Portugal,  of  Most  Faithful  Majesty;  and  the  former 
kings  of  France  had  that  of  Most  Christian  Majesty. 
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Before  she  arriued  at  London,  Captaine  Smith,  to  deserue 
her  former  couretesies,  made  her  qualities  knowne  to  the 
Queenes  most  excellent  Maiestie  and  her  Court. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  29. 

Most  royal  majesty, 

I crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer’d. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  196. 

4.  [cap.]  In  medieval  art,  etc.,  a symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  seat- 
ed on  a throne.  Ill  the  art  of  the  Western  Church  this 
figure  is  usually  robed  in  a cope  and  other  vestments, 
wearing,  as  emblematic  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
universe,  a triple  (sometimes  a quadruple)  crown  similar 
to  the  papal  tiara,  and  holding  the  mound  or  globe  of 
kingly  authority. 

The  dome  [of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople]  was  covered 
with  mosaic  of  glass  : the  summit,  as  usual,  representing 
a Majesty.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  238. 

5.  In  medieval  English  usage,  the  canopy  of  a 
hearse:  so  called  because  generally  adorned 
with  the  symbolic  figure  of  God  the  Father, 
called  the  Majesty.  See  hearse. 

This  tester-like  covering  was  known  as  the  majesty. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  497. 

6.  In  her.,  a representation  of  an  eagle  as 
crowned  with  a regal  crown  and  holding  a scep- 
ter.—Apostolic  Majesty.  See  apostolic  king,  under  apos- 
tolic. 

majestyship  (maj'es-ti-ship),  re.  [<  majesty  + 
-ship.]  Majesty.  [Rare.] 

And  please  your  majestiship. 

Greene,  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England. 

Maj.-Gen.  An  abbreviation  of  Major-General, 
used  before  a name. 

majoe-bitter  (ma/jo-bit^er),  re.  A hitter  shrub 
of  the  West  Indies,  Tariri  Antidesma  ( Picram - 
nia  Antidesma  of  Swartz),  used  medicinally. 

majolica  (ma-jol'i-ka;  It.  pron.  ma-yo'li-ka),  re. 
[<  Maiolica,  for  Majorca  (Sp.  Mallorca),  whence 
the  first  specimens  came.]  1.  Decorative 
enameled  pot- 
tery, especial- 
ly that  of  Italy 
from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the 
seventeenth 
century.  The 
name  is  applied 
particularly  to 
the  more  richly 
adorned  pieces, 
the  colors  of 
which  have  re- 
markable inten- 
sity. (See  rnezza- 
majolica).  Mod- 
ern writers  on  ce- 
ramics have  at- 
tempted to  limit 
it  to  lU8tered  pot-  Majolica  Pesaro  Ware  of  about  A.  D.  1510. 
tery,  especially 

that  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  sixteenth  century,  made 
in  Majorca  or  in  Spain,  or  more  especially  in  Italy,  in  sup- 
posed imitation  of  ware  from  the  two  former  countries. 

2.  As  applied  to  modern  pottery,  a kind  of 
ware  which  in  effects  of  color  partly  imitates 
the  pottery  above  defined,  especially  in  large 
pieces  used  for  architectural  decoration,  gar- 
den-seats, vases,  etc.  This  ware  is  usually  much 
harder  and  more  perfectly  manufactured  than  the  ancient, 
but  is  inferior  in  decorative  effect,  being  cast  in  molds  and 
having  a mechanical  look.— Fontana  majolica,  a variety 
of  the  majolica  of  Urbino,  the  name  Fontana  having  been 
adopted  by  certain  of  the  leading  decorators  of  that  school. 
The  painter  known  as  Orazio  Fontana  is  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these;  his  work  takes  rank  among  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century. 

major  (ma'jor),  a.  and  n . [I.  a,  = OF.  maior , 
major , majour,  majeur,  F.  majeur  = Sp.  mayor 
= Pg.  maior,  mayor , major  = It.  maggiore,  < 
L.  major,  greater,  compar.  of  magnus,  great: 
see  magnitude  and  majesty . II.  n.  = D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  major,  < F.  major  = Sp.  mayor  = Pg.  major 
= It.  maggiore , < L.  major,  an  eider,  adult  (usu- 
ally in  pi.),  ML.  also  chief  officer,  chief,  mayor 
(cf.  mayor,  from  the  same  source);  from  the 
adj.]  I,  a.  1.  Greater;  more  important  or  ef- 
fective; first  in  force  or  consideration;  lead- 
ing ; principal : as,  the  major  premise  or  term 
of  a syllogism. 

My  major  vow  lies  here ; this  I’ll  obey. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  1.  49. 
2.  Greater  in  quantity,  number,  or  extent:  as, 
the  major  part  of  the  revenue,  of  an  assembly, 
or  of  a territory. 

In  any  rank  or  profession  whatever,  the  more  general  or 
major  part  of  opinion  goes  with  the  face. 

B.  J 0118011,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

The  first  eight  lines  of  this  Italian  sonnet  are  often  called 
the  major  portion.  Lanier,  Science  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  241. 

3f.  Of  age ; having  attained  to  majority.  God- 
ivin. — 4.  In  music : (a)  Of  intervals,  standard 
or  normal;  literally  “greater,”  as  compared 
with  minor  intervals.  The  term  is  more  often  ap- 
plied to  seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  sevenths,  and  ninths,  des- 
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ignating  an  interval  equivalent  to  the  intervals  between 
the  key-note  of  a standard  or  normal  scale  and  its  second, 
third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  tone  respectively.  Thus, 
a major  second  is  two  semitones  long,  a major  third  four 
semitones,  a major  sixth  nine  semitones,  and  a major 
seventh  eleven  semitones.  Major  has  also  been  applied 
of  late  to  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves,  and  is  then  equiva- 
lent to  the  older  term  perfect.  Finally,  it  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  larger  of  two  intervals  that  differ  by  a 
minute  quantity : as,  a major  step  or  tone  (£),  which  is  a 
comma  greater  than  a minor  tone.  Opposed  to  minor,  and 
also  often  to  diminished  and  augmented.  See  interval,  5. 

(b)  Of  tones,  distant  by  a major  interval  from  a 
given  tone : as,  A is  the  major  third  of  F,  etc. 

(c)  Of  tonalities  and  scales,  standard  or  nor- 
mal : characterized  by  a major  third  and  also  by 
a major  sixth  and  seventh : opposed  to  minor. 
The  major  tonality  or  scale  is  the  recognized  standard  of 
reference  for  all  the  modern  musical  systems.  See  key , 
tonality,  and  scale,  (cl)  Of  triads  and  chords,  char- 
acterized by  a major  third  between  the  root  and 
the  tone  next  above,  and  a perfect  fifth  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  second  tone  above : op- 
posed to  minor,  diminished , and  augmented.  The 
major  triad  is  the  usual  standard  of  reference  in  classify- 
ing the  chords  of  modern  music.  See  triad,  and  chord, 
(e)  Of  cadences,  ending  in  a major  triad.  (/) 
Of  modes  in  the  modern  sense,  and  thus  of  com- 
position in  general,  characterized  by  the  use 
of  a major  tonality  and  of  major  cadences : as, 
a piece  is  written  throughout  in  the  major  mode. 
From  an  acoustical  point  of  view,  major  intervals,  chords, 
and  scales  are  simpler  and  stronger  in  themselves  and 
admit  of  better  harmonic  extension  and  combination  than 
minor.  The  educated  taste  of  modern  times  has  tended 
to  exalt  the  major  over  the  minor,  making  the  former  the 
standard  and  normal  of  which  the  latter  is  the  variation ; 
while  the  medieval  systems,  being  based  upon  a different 
conception  of  music  at  various  points,  tended  the  other 
way.  The  esthetic  effect  of  the  major  in  contrast  with 
the  minor  is  brighter,  stronger,  and  more  complete.  It  has 
recently  been  maintained  that  major  and  minor  phenom- 
ena, in  all  their  phases,  are  mutually  reciprocal,  the  ma- 
jor triad,  scale,  etc.,  being  measured  upward  in  a certain 
way  from  a given  tone,  and  the  minor  triad,  scale,  etc., 
being  measured  downward  in  th  same  way  from  the  same 
tone.  According  to  this  view,  the  major  triad  of  C is 
called  thF  over-chord  of  C,  and  the  minor  triad  of  F is  called 
the  under-chord  of  C,  etc. 

5.  In  logic,  wider ; broader;  more  extensive;  a 
predicate  to  more  subjects.  The  major  extreme  or 
major  term  of  a syllogism  is  that  term  which  enters  into 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion ; the  major  premise  is  that 
premise  which  contains  the  major  term.  These  have  al- 
ways been  the  usual  definitions,  but  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to  much  dispute,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  real  distinc- 
tion between  major  and  minor  vanishes  in  certain  cases. 
— Boh  maj  or.  See  &0&1, 7.—  Maj  or  axis.  Same  as  trans- 
verse axis  (which  see,  under  axis^).—  Major  function. 
See  function. 

11.  re.  1.  Milit.,  an  officer  next  in  rank  above 
a captain  and  below  a lieutenant-colonel;  the 
lowest  field-officer.  The  proper  command  of 
a major  is  a battalion  of  infantry  or  artillery 
or  a squadron  of  cavalry.  Commonly  abbre- 
viated Maj. 

2.  In  law,  a person  who  is  old  enough  to  man- 
age his  own  concerns.  See  age, 3. — 3.  hrmu- 
sic,  the  major  mode,  or  a major  tonality  or  major 
chord,  taken  absolutely. — 4.  In  logic:  (a)  The 
major  premise  of  a syllogism,  which  in  direct 
syllogisms  states  the  rule  from  which  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn.  (6)  The  major  extreme  of  a 
syllogism. — 5f.  Same  as  mayor.  Bacon,  Hist. 
Hen.  VII.,  p.  7. 

major  (ma'jor),  v.  i.  [<  major,  re.,  1.]  To  act 
the  major ; look  and  talk  big,  or  with  a military 
air.  [Rare.] 

Can  it  be  for  the  puir  body  M’Durk’s  health  to  major 
about  in  the  tartans  like  a tobacconist's  sign  in  a frosty 
morning,  wi’  his  poor  wizzened  houghs  as  blue  as  a bla- 
wort?  Scott , St.  Honan’s  Well,  xx. 

majoraltyt  (ma'jor-al-ti),  re.  [See  mayoralty.] 
Same  as  mayoralty. " 

The  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Dethick,  Knight. 

Maxon  (1659),  quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  486. 

majorat  (ma-zho-ra'),  re.  [F.:  see  majorate1.]  1. 
The  right  of  succession  to  property  according 
to  age ; primogeniture : so  called  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. — 2.  In  France,  property, 
landed  or  funded,  which  might  be  reserved  by 
persons  holding  hereditary  titles,  and  attached 
to  the  title  so  as  to  descend  with  it  inalienably. 
This  principle  was  abolished  in  the  first  revolution,  re- 
stored by  Napoleon  I.,  restricted  under  Louis  Philippe, 
and  finally  abolished  in  1849. 

majorate't  (ma'jor-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  majorare, 
make  greater,  increase,  < L.  major,  greater:  see 
major,  a.,  and  -ate2.]  To  increase.  Sowell, 
Parly  of  Beasts. 

majorate2  (ma'jor-at),  re.  [=  F.  majorat,  < ML. 
majoratus,  < L.  major,  greater,  elder:  see  major, 
re.,  and  -ate3.]  The  office  or  rank  of  major; 
majority;  majorship.  [Rare.] 

majorationt  (ma-jo-ra'shon),  re.  [<  ML.  majo- 
ratio(n-),  < majorare,  make  greater:  see  ma- 
jorate.]  Increase ; enlargement. 


maj  oration 

But  majoration,  which  is  also  the  work  of  refraction,  ap- 
peared plainly  in  sounds.  . Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 264. 

Majorcan  (ma-j6r'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Majorca 
(see  def.)  (Sp.  Mallorca)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Bale- 
aric Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Spain. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  island 
*of  Majorca.  Also  Mallorcan. 
majordomo  (ma-jor-do'mo),  n.  [=  F.  major- 
dome  = It.  maggfordomo,  < Sp.  mayordomo  = 
Pg.  mordomo,  maiordomo,  < ML.  major  domus,  a 
house-steward:  L.  major,  elder,  ML.  chief  (see 
mayor)-,  domus,  gen.  of  domus,  a house:  see 
dome1.]  A man  employed  to  superintend  the 
management  of  a household,  especially  that  of 
a sovereign  or  other  dignitary  keeping  a great 
establishment ; a house-steward,  in  former  times 
the  majordomo  of  a royal  household  was  commonly  an 
officer  of  high  rank  and  influence,  often  charged  with  im- 
portant ministerial  duties  in  affairs  of  government.  See 
mayor  of  the  palace,  under  mayor. 

He  took  the  ceremony  which  he  found  ready  in  the  cus- 
tom of  the  J ews,  where  the  major-domo,  after  the  paschal 
supper,  gave  bread  and  wine  to  every  person  of  his  family. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  lie. 

The  King’s  personal  favorite  and  attendant,  his  “dapi- 
fer,"  “ pincerna,"  major  domus,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  441. 

major-general  (ma'jor-jen'e-ral),  n.  A military 
officer  next  in  rank  below  a lieutenant-general. 
In  the  United  States  army  the  proper  command  of  a 
major-general  is  a division,  also  called  an  infantry  or 
cavalry  division ; in  the  past,  however,  major-generals 
have  commanded  both  army  corps  and  entire  armies.  In 
the  British  and  German  armies  major-generals  are  the 
lowest  permanent  general  officers  (brigadiers  in  the  former 
being  temporarily  appointed),  and  in  action  usually  com- 
mand brigades.  Abbreviated  Maj. -Gen. 

major-generalship  (ma'jor-jen'e-ral-ship),  n. 
[<  major-general  + -ship.]  The  office  of  a major- 
general. 

Majorist  (ma'jor-ist),  n.  [<  Major  (see  def.)  + 
-tsf.]  A follower  of  Georg  Major,  a German 
Protestant  theologian  (1502  - 74),  who  maintain- 
ed that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation. 
Majoristic  (ma-jo-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Majorist  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Majorists  or  to 
their  doctrines.— Majoristic  controversy,  a contro- 
versy which  began  in  1661  - 2 between  Georg  Major  and  Nik- 
olaus von  Amsdorf,  in  regal'd  to  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  Major  maintained  that  good  works  are  es- 
sential to  salvation,  and  Amsdorf  was  accused  of  believing 
that  they  are  ahindrance  to  salvation.  The  controversy  con- 
tiilued  till  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  1677. 
majority  (ma-jor'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  majorities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  majorite  = Sp.  mayoridad  = Pg.  maiori- 
dade  = It.  maggioritd,  < ML.  majorita{t-)s , < L. 
major,  greater:  see  major  and  -ity.]  If.  The 
state  of  being  major  or  greater;  superiority; 
preponderance. 

Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 

Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 

Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  109. 

2.  The  greater  number;  more  than  half  the 
whole  number:  as,  a majority  of  mankind;  a 
majority  of  votes.  See  plurality. 

After  all,  it  is  my  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  270. 

3.  The  excess  of  one  of  two  groups  of  things 
which  have  been  enumerated  over  the  other: 
as,  the  measure  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
twenty  votes ; his  majority  was  two  to  one. — 

4.  Full  age;  the  age  at  which  the  laws  of  a 
country  permit  a young  person  to  manage  his 
own  aff  airs  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizen- 
shi.P~in  most  countries  twenty-one  years.  The 
majority  of  a reigning  prince  usually  occurs  much  earlier ; 
in  t rance  it  used  to  be  at  fourteen  years.  See  age,  n.,  3. 

• T]1’8  Prl[l[e  [Henry  III.]  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  ma- 
jority but  the  baron  raised  a cruel  war  against  him. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a major. 

aller  his  marriage  Thompson  became  acquainted 
with  Governor  Wentworth  of  N ew  Hampshire,  who,  struck 
by  his  appearance  and  bearing,  conferred  on  him  the  ma- 
jority of  a local  regiment  of  militia. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  309. 

of.  |L.  majores.]  Ancestors ; ancestry. 

A posterity  not  unlike  their  majority. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

The  majority,  the  great  majority,  the  dead.— To  go 
over  to  or  to  join  the  majority,  to  join  the  dead  or  de- 
parted; die. 

majorship  (ma'jor-ship),  n.  [<  major  + -ship.] 
The  office  or  rank  of  major ; majority, 
majoun,  madjoun,  n.  See  majun. 
majun  (ma-jon'),  n.  [Also  majoon,  majoun, 
madjoun,  majum;  Turk,  majun,  paste,  putty, 
cement,  electuary,  a kind  of  taffy  or  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  with  spices.]  A green-colored 
intoxicating  confection,  commonly  sold  in  the 
bazaars  of  India.  The  chief  ingredients  used  in  making 
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it  are  ganja  (or  hemp)  leaves,  milk,  ghee,  poppy-seeds, 
flowers  of  the  thorn-apple  (Datum),  the  powder  of  Nux 
vomica,  and  sugar.  Qanoon-e-Jslam,  Glos.  Ixxxiii.  (Yule 
and  Burnell.)  See  bhang.  * 

majuscula  (ma-jus'ku-la), pi.  majuscula;  (-le). 
[L.  (ML.),  sc.  litter'a,  "letter : see  majuscule.] 
Same  as  majuscule. 

majuscule  (ma-jus'khl),  n.  [=  F.  majuscule  = 
Sp.  mayuscula  =Pg.  maiusculo  =It.  majusculo, 
a.,  <L.  (ML .)  majuscula,  sc.  littera,  a somewhat 
larger  letter  (so.  than  the  minuscule),  fern,  of 
majusculus,  somewhat  larger,  dim.  of  major 
(ueut.  majus),  larger,  greater:  see  major.]  In 
paleography,  a capital  or  uncial  letter : opposed 
to  minuscule.—  Majuscule  writing,  writing  composed 
of  capital  or  uncial  letters,  as  in  the  oldest  surviving  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  in  the  majority  of  Latin  manuscripts 
down  to  the  ninth  century.  In  Greek  paleography  ma- 
juscule writing  is  not  clearly  distinguished  into  capital 
and  uncial  writing,  as  in  Latin  (true  capitals  being  con- 
fined to  superscriptions,  in  imitation  of  the  lapidary  style), 
and.  all  three  adjectives  are  often  alike  applied  to  it.  See 
capital,  cursive,  minuscule,  uncial. 

In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both  capitals  and 
uncials,  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek  MSS.  pure  capital- 
letter  writing  was  never  employed  (except  occasionally  for 
ornamental  titles  at  a late  time).  Encyc.  Brit. , XVIII.  146. 

makable  (ma'ka-bl),  a.  [<  make 1 + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  made ; effectible  ; feasible. 
Makassar  oil.  See  Macassar  oil,  under  oil. 
make1  (mak),  v.-,  pret.  and  pp.  made,  ppr.  matc- 
hing. [<  ME.  maken,  maiden  (pret.  makede,  maked, 
pp  .malted,  maad,mad,  imaked,  imad,  made, etc.), 
< AS.  macian  (pret.  macode,  pp.  macod)  = OS. 
macon  = OFries.  makia,  mekia,  also  matia,  maitia, 
meitia  = MD.  maken,  maecken,  D.  maken  — MLG. 
LG.  maken  = OHG.  machon,  mahhon,  MHG.  G. 
machen,  make,  in  OHG.  also  fit  or  fasten  to- 
gether (not  found  in  Icel.  or  Goth. ; cf.  Sw. 
maka,  move,  = Dan.  mage,  manage,  < LG.  or 
G.) ; ef.  AS.  gemcec,  fit,  suitable,  = OHG.  gimah, 
MHG.  G.  gemach,  fit,  suited,  corresponding,  = 
Icel.  malcr  in  compar.  makara,  more  fit  or  suit- 
able, = Sw.  maka  = Dan.  mage,  matching;  cf. 
also  deriv.  make2,  mate1,  and  match1-,  < Teut. 
V male  ; perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  prixav y.  a machine : 
see  machine.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  being  to; 
bring  into  existence;  cause  to  exist  as  a dis- 
tinct thing  or  entity;  create,  in  either  a primary 
or  a secondary  sense ; he  the  author  of ; pro- 
duce : as,  God  made  man  in  his  own  image ; to 
make  a book,  or  a will ; to  make  laws  or  regula- 
tions ; to  make  an  estimate,  a calculation,  or  a 
plan. 

The  boke  maad  of  Rycharde  Hampole  heremyte  to  an 
ankeresse. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xi. 

Toward  es  the  west,  aboute  a good  bow  shote,  is  Ager 
Damascenus,  in  the  whiche  place  Adam  was  made. 

Sir  II.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  54. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights ; . . . he  made  the  stars 
also.  Gen.  i.  16. 

What  nature  makes  in  any  mood 
To  me  is  warranted  for  good. 

Lowell , The  Nomades. 

2.  To  give  form  or  character  to ; fashion ; fab- 
ricate, construct,  form,  or  compose.  Make  is  used 
with  of,  out  of,  or  from  before  the  material  used,  with  before 
the  means  used,  by  before  the  operative  agency  or  method, 
and/or  or  an  infinitive  before  the  purpose  or  destination. 

And  there  the  Jewes  scorned  him,  and  maden  him  a 
Crowne  of  the  Braunches  of  Albespyne,  that  is  White 
Thorn,  that  grew  in  that  same  Gardyn. 

Marideville,  Travels,  p.  18. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image. 

Ex.  xx.  4. 

If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart 
o/ steel.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2.  150. 

Fairy  tales  are  made  out  of  the  dreams  of  the  poor. 

Lowell , Democracy. 

3.  To  fashion  suitably;  adapt  in  formation  or 
constitution;  design  or  intend  in  making:  gen- 
erally in  the  passive,  followed  by  for  or  an  in- 
finitive with  to. 

The  sabbath  was  made  for  man.  Mark  ii.  27. 

Meat  was  made  for  mouths.  Shak. , Cor.,  i,  1.  211. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  7. 

Man  was  made  to  mourn.  Burns,  Title  of  Poem. 

4.  To  convert  or  transform,  as  into  something 
different ; cause  to  receive  a new  form  or  con- 
dition : with  into  expressed  or  understood. 

He  . . . fashioned  it  with  a graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a molten  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  4. 

Sometimes  it  [the  peacock]  was  made  into  a pie,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  head  appeared  above  the  crust  in  all  its 
plumage,  with  the  beak  richly  gilt. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  277,  note. 

5.  To  fashion  by  action  or  preparation;  bring 
into  condition  or  order;  fit  for  use  or  service; 
arrange;  prepare:  as,  to  make  hay  or  a crop; 
to  make  a garden ; to  make  a feast. 

Make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I love.  Gen.  xxvii.  4. 


make 

Wait  upon  me  to  Church,  and  then  run  Home  andmaA-e 
the  Bed,  and  put  every  Thing  in  its  Place. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  68. 

The  evening  of  the  day  yon  helped  me  to  make  hay  in 
the  orchard  meadows,  ...  as  I was  tired  with  raking 
swaths,  I sat  down  to  rest  me  on  a stile. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

6.  To  form,  constitute,  or  compose ; be  the  ba- 
sis, groundwork,  material,  or  constituent  parts 
of : as,  milk  makes  both  butter  and  cheese ; 
rye  flour  makes  dark-colored  bread ; he  will 
make  a good  lawyer;  two  and  two  make  four; 
citizens  make  the  state. 

Thou  would’st make  a good  fool.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5.  41. 

Those  continued  instances  of  time  which  flow  into  a 
thousand  years  make  not  to  him  one  moment. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  M edici,  L 11. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage. 

Lovelace,  I’o  Althea  from  Prison. 

7.  To  form,  produce,  or  constitute  by  causa- 
tion or  influence;  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of; 
give  rise  to;  raise  up:  used  in  both  a physical 
and  a moral  sense:  as,  a wet  season  makes  had 
harvests ; to  make  an  excavation  or  a vacuum ; 
to  make  a rent  in  a garment;  to  make  a good 
impression;  to  make  trouble;  to  make  friends 
or  enemies;  to  maken  mountain  out  of  a mole- 
hill ; to  make  merchandise  of  one’s  principles. 

Thanne  Lecchoure  seyde  “alias!”  and  on  owre  lady  he 
cryed, 

To  make  mercy  for  his  mis-dedes  bitwene  God  and  his 
soul*5*  Pier 8 Ploivman  (B),  v.  78. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  255. 

You  may  easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  I 
made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  ride  well,  and  was  very  well 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a whole  .county. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  113. 

8.  To  cause,  induce,  constrain,  or  compel:  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive,  usually  without  the  sign 
to : as,  to  make  a horse  go ; to  make  a person 
forget  his  misfortunes ; to  make  anything  seem 
better  or  worse  than  it  is. 

Kynge  Arthur  made  hem  alle  to  sitte  down  by  hym  as 
he  that  was  the  curteisest  man  of  the  worlde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  582. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee.  Num.  vL  25. 

A Stumble  makes  one  take  firmer  Footing. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  3. 

All  the  Paintings  and  Prints  made  of  late  years  of  the 
King  make  him  look  very  old ; which  in  my  mind  is  not 
so.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  220. 

9.  To  cause  to  be,  become,  or  appear;  put  into 
the  state  or  condition  of  being;  afford  occa- 
sion, opportunity,  or  means  of  being  or  seem- 
ing: as,  to  make  one’s  wants  known;  to  make 
a person  glad  or  sorry;  oppression  made  them 
rebels ; to  make  a law  of  no  effect. 

Tyl  Pacience  haue  preued  the  and  parfite  the  maked. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  212. 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  Prov.  xiii.  12. 

We  stone  thee  . . . because  that  thou,  being  a man, 
makest  thyself  God.  John  x.  83. 

And  you  have  been  a man  long  known  to  me.  though  I 
had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  you.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  189. 

You,  and  twenty  thousand  merks. 

Will  make  me  a man  complete,  lady. 

Bob  Boy  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  260). 
She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  401. 

Mr.  Dangle,  here  are  two  very  civil  gentlemen  trying  to 
make  themselves  understood,  and  I don’t  know  which  is 
the  interpreter.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  L 2. 

10.  To  cause  to  be  in  the  condition  of;  con- 
stitute or  appoint ; invest  with  the  rank,  pow- 
er, or  attributes  of. 

Who  made  thee  a prince  and  a judge  over  us?  Ex.  ii.  14. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own. 

That,  b^ing  a stranger  in  this  city  here, 

Do  make  myself  a suitor  to  your  daughter, 

Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  91. 

For  the  more  Solemnity  of  his  Coronation,  he  then  made 
nine  Knights,  and  created  four  Earls. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  136. 

11.  To  cause  to  be  perceived;  bring  into  view 
or  apprehension;  manifest  by  demonstration 
or  representation:  as,  to  make  a show  of  devo- 
tion ; to  make  a feint  of  attacking. 

Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  tliink’st  on  heaven’s  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  28. 

We  generally  make  love  in  a style  and  with  sentiments 
very  unfit  for  ordinary  life : they  are  half  theatrical,  half 
romantic.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  479. 

Thus,  aiming  to  be  fine,  they  make  a show, 

As  tawdry  squires  in  country  churches  do. 

Dry  den,  Wild  Gallant,  Epil.  (1667),  1.  33. 

12.  Used  absolutely,  to  bring  into  the  desired 
condition ; render  independent ; set  up ; estab- 
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lish  the  fortune,  independence,  fame,  or  stand- 
ing  of. 

There’s  enough  [money]  to  make  us  all. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  60. 
If  I can  get  her,  I am  made  for  ever. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  i.  6. 
I*1,  these  moments  ...  he  must  make  or  mar  himself 
for  life.  Trollope,  Castle  Richmond,  xxx. 

13.  To  bring  about  or  to  pass;  be  the  agent 
in  doing,  performing,  or  effecting;  accomplish, 
consummate,  or  achieve  by  effort  or  agency ; 
effect:  as,  to  make  peace;  the  waves  made  havoc 
on  the  coast;  he  made  the  distance  in  one  hour; 
the  earth  makes  yearly  revolutions  round  the 
sun ; the  ship  made  ten  knots  an  hour ; to  make 
a hearty  meal ; to  make  a landing,  a survey,  or 
a visit.  Make  is  used  periphrastically,  with  an  object 
(with  or  without  a possessive  or  an  adjective  preceding  or  a 
prepositional  adjunct  following),  in  a great  variety  of  anal- 
ogous applications,  where  the  action  may  be  expressed  by 
a verb  corresponding  to  the  object:  as,  to  make  haste, 
choice,  complaint,  provision,  delivery,  mention,  etc.;  to 
make  an  appearance,  one’s  escape,  a halt,  a pretense,  etc. ; 
equivalent  to  hasten,  choose,  complain,  provide,  deliver, 
mention,  appear,  escape,  halt,  pretend,  etc. 

And  also  in  the  Contrees  where  I have  hen,  ben  manye 
dyversitees  of  manye  wondirfulle  thinges,  mo  thanne  I 
make  mencioun  of.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  314. 

Grete  merveile  hadde  Pendragon  that  Merlin  com  not 
as  he  hadde  made  promyse,  till  that  merlin  drow  hym 
a-BJ-'le.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  47. 

Desyre  him  cum,  and  make  me  aide. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  30). 
Make  ye  marriages  with  us.  Gen.  xxxiv.  9. 

There  is  a brief,  how  many  sports  are  ripe ; 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

Shak.,  M.  N . D.,  v.  1.  43. 

I am  making  a slow  recovery ; hardly  yet  able  to  walk 
across  the  room.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Meynell. 

A gnat’s  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  strokes  per 
second.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 91, 

14.  To  bring  or  draw  in  or  into  possession; 
acquire  or  attain;  gain,  get,  or  obtain:  as,  to 
make  money  or  profit ; to  make  so  many  points 
in  a game ; to  make  a fortune  or  a reputation ; 
in  a negative  sense,  to  make  a loss. 

Of  mine  owne  Co'untrey  I haue  not  made  so  great  experi- 
ence Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  253. 

. Captain  Swan  . . . thought  it  convenient  to  make  what 
interest  he  could  with  the  Sultan. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  354. 

15.  To  determine  or  conclude  to  be;  hold  or 
reckon,  after  computation,  trial,  or  considera- 
tion: as,  I make  the  sum  larger  than  yon  do; 
he  made  the  weight  17  pounds ; what  do  you 
make  her  ? I make  her  (or  make  her  out)  a full- 
rigged  ship  ; to  make  much,  little,  or  great  ac- 
count of  anything. 

The  Pilots  abont  noone  made  themselues  Southwards 
of  the  lies  twelue  leagues. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  118. 
Our  School-men  and  other  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of 
bad  Spirits.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  119. 

Was  this  becoming  such  a Saint  as  they  would  make 
him,  to  adulterat  those  Sacred  words  from  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  acts  of  his  own  grace  ? Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

16.  To  bring  within  reach  or  view;  come  in 
sight  of  ; reach  or  attain  to ; fetch  up  or  arrive 
at,  as  a point  in  space : as,  to  make  a port  or 
harbor. 

On  fryday  the  11.  of  May  we  made  land,  it  was  somewhat 
low,  where  appeared  certaine  hummocks  or  hills  in  it. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  105. 
They  that  sail  in  the  middle  can  make  no  land  of  either 
Slde-  Sir  T.  Browne  Vulg.  Err. 

We  could  only  make  Bethany  before  the  night  came. 

L.  W allace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  40. 

17.  To  bring  into  force  or  operation ; cause  to 
be  effective  or  available. 

Powhatan  and  all  the  power  he  could  make  would  after 
come  kill  vs  all,  if  they  that  brought  it  could  not  kill  vs 
with  our  owne  weapons. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  212. 
For  those  kings  which  have  sold  the  blood  of  others  at 
a low  rare  nave  but  made  the  market  for  their  own  ene- 
mies, to  buy  of  theirs  at  the  same  price. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  13. 

18.  To  bring  to  completion;  complete;  fill  the 
complement  or  tale  of:  as,  another  will  make 
ten ; this  makes  out  the  whole  order. 

This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  Shak. , 1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  6. 

19f.  To  contribute. 

Memory  . . . maketh  most  to  a sound  iudgement  and 
perfect  worldly  wisdom e. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  31. 

20.  To  put  forth;  give  out;  deliver:  as,  to  make 
a speech. 

She  stood  to  her  defence  and  made  shot  for  shot. 

Capt.  J ohn  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  6. 

21.  To  do;  be  about;  be  occupied  or  busied 
with : with  what.  [Archaic.] 

Whence  art  thou,  and  what  doost  thou  here  now  make  * 

" sr , F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  25. 
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She  was  in  his  company  at  Page’s  house,  and  what  they 
made  there  I know  not.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  244. 

Night’s  bird,  quoth  he,  what  mak'st  thou  in  this  place, 

To  view  my  wretched  miserable  case  ? 

Drayton,  The  Owl. 

Give  mee  leave  to  inquire  of  your  Majesty  what  you 
make  in  fields  of  blood,  when  you  should  be  amidst  your 
Parliament  of  peace.  AT.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  56. 

22.  To  inform;  apprise;  prepare  by  previous 
instruction;  forewarn;  “coach”;  train. 

Come,  let’s  before,  and  make  the  justice,  captain. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 

23.  To  think;  judge:  with  of. 

I was  only  wondering  what  our  people  would  make  of 
her;  they  have  never  seen  a white  servant  in  their  lives. 

Harper’ 8 Mag.,  LXXVIII.  242. 
To  make  a back,  a bed,  a board,  abode,  a cast,  a 
circuit.  See  the  nouns.— To  make  account t,  to  make 
account  of.  See  account.— To  make  a clean  breast  of. 
See  breast.— To  make  a clean  sweep.  See  sweep. — To 
make  a current  or  circuit,  in  elect.,  to  complete  the 
electric  circuit,  and  so  allow  the  current  to  flow.— To 
make  a difference,  a dividend,  a double,  a face.  See 
the  nouns. — To  make  a figure,  to  be  conspicuous : cut  a 
figure.  See  cut. 

They  make  a figure  in  dress  and  equipage. 

Swift,  Gulliver  s Travels,  ii.  3. 
To  make  a flash,  a fool  of,  a hand!,  a hare  of,  a 
nasn  of,  a leg,  a lip.  See  the  nouns.—  To  make  all 
splitt,  to  behave  violently  or  rantingly.  [Slang.] 

I could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a part  to  tear  a cat  in,  to  make 
alt  Witt-  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  32. 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all  split 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  3. 
To  make  a long  arm,  to  stretch  out  the  arm  in  reach- 
ing for  anything,  as  at  table.  [Colloq.]  — To  make  a 
magnet.  Same  as  to  make  the  magnet.—  To  make  a 
march,  a meal,  a mock  of.  See  the  nouns.— To  make 
a matter  of  conscience.  See  conscience. — To  make 
amends,  to  render  compensation  or  satisfaction.— To 
make  a mouth.  See  mouth. — To  make  an  end  See 
end.— To  make  an  honest  woman  of.  See  honest.— 
To  make  a passage,  a point  of,  a run,  a scene,  a 
show,  a stand.  See  the  nouns.— To  make  avauntt. 
See  avaunt*. — To  make  a Virginia  fence,  to  walk  like 
a drunken  man  ; stagger  in  a zigzag  course.  Lowell,  Big- 
low Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int.  [U.  S.;  rare,  l — To  make  avi- 
zandum. See  avizandum. — To  make  awayt,  to  put 
out  of  the  way ; kill : destroy. 

Pray  God  he  be  not  made  away. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  1. 
To  make  away  with, to  squander;  dissipate  recklessly 
destroy.— To  make  believe,  to  pretend;  act  as  if : as,  he 
was  only  making  believe. 

Sometimes  the  Queen  would  make  believe 
To  heed  him  nought. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  112. 
To  make  boot  of,  capital  of,  cheert,  choice  of.  See 
the  nouns.— To  make  both  ends  meet.  See  end.— To 
make  common  cause  with.  See  cause.—  To  make 
connections.  See  connection. — To  make  conscience 
See  conscience. — To  make  dangert,  to  attempt  or  try ; 
make  experiment.  [A  Latinism.] 

If  there  be  e’er  a private  corner  as  you  go,  sir, 

A foolish  lobby  out  o’  the  way,  make  danger; 

Try  what  they  are,  try. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  4. 
To  make  danger  oft.  See  danger.— To  make  dates 
See  date!.—  To  make  dole  (or  dool)!,  to  mourn.— To 
make  ducks  and  drakes.  See  ducks. — To  make  earth 
in  teleg.,  to  put  the  line  in  contact  with  the  earth.  When 
there  is  a leakage  of  current  from  the  line  to  earth  it  is  said 
to  make  earth.— To  make  even.  See  even\.—To  make 
fast.  See  fasti.— To  make  feastt.  See  feast.—  To  make 
fish  to  cure  or  dry  fish.  [Cant.]— To  make  foul  water. 
See  foulK—  To  make  free  with.  See  free.—  To  make 
fromt,  to  take  from ; alienate. 

Make  from  olde  reliques  reverence ; 

From  publique  shews  magnificence. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xiii. 
To  make  fun  of,  to  ridicule.— To  make  game  of.  See 
gamei.—  To  make  good.  See  good.— To  make  good 
cheert,  to  make  good  play,  to  make  haste,  to  make 
hay,  to  make  head  against.  See  the  nouns.— To  make 
good  or  bad  weather  ( naut.\  to  behave  (well  or  ill)  in  a 
gale : said  of  a ship.  To  make  bad  weather  is  to  roll  or  pitch 
violently. 

I found,  for  one  tiling,  that  whalers  always  made  better 
weather  than  merchantmen,  when  they  were  in  company. 

Science,  VII.  167. 

To  make  head  against,  to  oppose  successfully. — To 
make  headway,  to  move  forward;  forge  ahead;  gain 
progress.— To  make  hencet,  to  cause  to  depart;  expel 
or  send  away. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  make  them  hence, 

If  nothing  but  their  birth  be  their  offence. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 
To  make  interest.  See  interest.— To  make  it  one’s 
business.  See  business.— To  make  known.  See  known. 

— To  make  light  of.  See  lights.-  To  make  little  of. 
(a)  To  consider  as  of  little  or  no  value ; treat  as  insignifl- 
c*i\t.(b)  To  fail  to  understand  fully.  See  to  make  nothing 
of-  To  make  love  to.  See  love i. — To  make  margin 
See  margin. — To  make  matter!,  to  matter ; import. 

What  makes  matter,  say  they,  if  a bird  sing  auke  or  crow 
cross-  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  247. 
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doubt ; be  confident.- To  make  no  forcet.  Seeforcei. 

To  make  no  matter,  to  have  no  weight  or  importance  • 
make  no  difference : said  of  things.— To  make  nothing 
for,  to  have  no  effect  in  assisting,  supporting,  or  confirm- 
ing: as,  mere  assertions  make  nothing  for  an  argument. — 
To  make  nothing  (or  little)  of.  (a)  To  regard  or  think 
of  as  nothing  (or  little) : as,  she  makes  nothing  of  walking 
ten  miles.  ( b ) To  be  unable  to  understand ; obtain  no  sat- 
isfactory result  from  : as,  I can  make  nothing  of  him.  (c) 
To  treat  as  of  no  (or  little)  value. 

I am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared  against 
this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it.  Addison. 

To  make  oath,  to  swear  (to  a statement)  in  a form  and 
manner  prescribed  bylaw.— To  make  Off  t,  get  rid  of- 
dispose  of. 

He  could  not  subsist  here,  and  thereupon  made  off  his 
estate,  and  with  his  family,  and  £1000  in  his  purse,  he  re- 
turned for  England.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  15. 

To  make  one  a j ape  t.  Seejape.— To  make  one’s  beardt. 
See  To  make  one’s  honors.  See  honor.— To 

make  one’s  lucky.  See  lucky.—  To  make  one’s  man- 
ners. See  manner. — To  make  one’s  mark.  See  marfr. 

— To  make  one’s  market,  (a)  To  make  sale  of  one’s 
cargo  or  stock  in  trade.  (6)  To  dispose  of  one’s  self  in 
marriage ; make  a marriage  or  an  engagement  to  marry. 

To  make  one’s  self  at  home.  See  home. — To  make 
0Ije  s se^  scarce.  See  scarce.—  To  make  one’s  way. 
(a)  To  proceed : as,  to  make  one's  way  homeward.  ( b ) To 
succeed ; be  successful : as,  to  make  one's  way  in  the  world. 

— To  make  out.  (a)  To  learn  by  labor  or  effort ; discover ; 
obtain  a clear  understanding  of;  discern;  decipher:  as,  I 
cannot  make  out  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ; I tried  in 

e the  girl  out.  (b)  To  effect  hardly  or  with 
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To  make  means!.  See  means.— To  make  mock  at.  See 
mock*-.  To  make  money.  See  money.— To  make  much 
(more,  a great  deal,  and  the  like)  of.  (a)  To  consider 
as  of  great  value,  or  as  giving  great  pleasure ; treat  with 
special  favor.  (6)  See  to  make  nothing  of.—  To  make  no 
bones.  See  bonei.—  To  make  no  doubt,  to  have  no 


vam  to  make  gui  wui.  yuj  io  euect  naraiy  or  witn 
difficulty;  barely  succeed  in:  with  an  infinitive  clause  for 
object : as,  I just  made  out  to  reach  the  place  in  time,  (c)  To 
prove ; evince ; cause  to  appear  or  be  esteemed ; establish 
by  evidence  or  argument:  as,  to  make  out  one’s  case  ; you 
would  make  him  out  to  be  a fool.  ( d ) To  find  or  supply  to 
the  full : as,  he  was  not  able  to  make  out  the  money,  or  the 
whole  sum.  (e)  To  draw  up;  prepare:  as,  to  make  out  a 
bill ; to  make  out  an  application.— To  make  over,  (a)  To 
remake ; reconstruct,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a different 
form  : as,  to  make  over  an  old  gown.  ( b ) To  transfer  the 
title  of;  convey;  alienate : as,  he  made  over  his  estate  in 
trust  or  in  fee. — To  make  place,  remembrance,  rev- 
erencet.  See  the  nouns. — To  make  ready.  See  ready. 
“To  make  sail,  shift,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  make 
the  best  of.  See  best.—  To  make  the  doors!,  to  make 
fast  or  bar  the  doors ; close  the  entrance. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  162. 

To  make  the  feathers  or  fur  fly.  See  fiyi.—  To  make 
the  land.  See  landi.— To  make  the  magnet,  in  elec- 
tromagnetism, to  close  the  electric  circuit  which  includes 
the  magnetizing  coil  of  the  magnet,  or  otherwise  to  send  a 
current  through  that  circuit.  To  unmake  the  magnet  is 
to  open  the  circuit  or  stop  the  current.— To  make  the 
most  of,  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  ; use  to  the  utter- 
most. 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

Patrick  Henry,  Speech  (1765). 
To  make  things  hum.  See  humX. — To  make  un- 
ready!. See  unready.— To  make  up.  (a)  To  collect 
into  one ; form  by  bringing  together  the  constituent  parts 
of : as,  to  make  up  a bundle.  (&)  To  form  or  fashion  by 
fitting  and  uniting  the  several  parts  of : as,  to  make  up 
a garment,  (c)  To  compose  from  elements  or  ingredients ; 
form ; prepare : as,  ail  bodies  are  made  up  of  atoms ; to 
makeup a prescription,  (d)  To  fabricate  artfully;  com- 
pose fictitiously;  produce  from  imagination  : as,  he  makes 
it  up  as  he  goes  along ; to  make  up  a story  out  of  the  whole 
cloth  (that  is,  without  any  foundation),  (e)  To  complete : 
as,  to  make  up  a given  sum.  ( f ) To  supplement ; supply 
what  is  wanting  to. 

My  dwarf  shall  dance, 

My  eunuch  sing,  my  fool  make  up  the  antic. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 
(g)  To  assume  a particular  form  of  features  : as,  to  make 
up  a face.  Hence,  to  make  up  a lip  is  to  pout,  (h)  To  com- 
pensate ; make  good  : as.  to  make  up  a loss.  ( i ) To  set- 
tle; adjust  or  arrange  for  settlement:  as,  to  make  up 
accounts,  (j)  To  determine ; bring  to  a definite  conclu- 
sion: as,  to  make  up  one’s  mind.  ( k ) To  reckon. 

And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  that 
day  when  I make  up  my  jewels.  Mai.  iii.  17. 

(1)  To  make  good  : as,  to  make  up  a loss  or  deficiency,  (m) 
To  compose  ; harmonize  ; adjust : as,  to  make  up  a differ- 
ence or  a quarrel,  (n)  To  repair : as,  to  make  up  a hedge. 
Ezek.  xiii.  5.  (of)  To  prepare ; fortify  ; close. 

We  must  make  up  our  ears  ’gainst  these  assaults 

Of  charming  tongues.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 

To  make  up  leeway.  See  leeway. — To  make  up  one’s 
mind,  to  decide  ; come  to  a. decision. 

The  engineers  made  up  their  minds  that  we  were  in  the 
trade  winds  again,  . . . and  that  we  should  not  want  the 
engines  for  some  days. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  IL  xviii. 

With  a cheerful  smile,  as  one  whose  mind 
Is  all  made  up.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iv.  3. 

To  make  up  one’s  mouth  for,  to  expect  with  desire ; 
have  an  appetite  for : as,  his  mouth  was  made  up  far  a 
chicken  salad.  [Colloq.]  — To  make  War,  to  bring  about 
an  armed  contest;  initiate  or  levy  war;  make  an  attack 
in  force : as,  to  make  war  upon  or  against  a neighboring 
country. 

If  it  [a  city]  . . . will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou 
shalt  besiege  it.  Deut.  xx.  12. 

To  make  water,  (a)  Naut.,  to  leak ; take  in  water  by  a 
leak,  (b)  To  urinate.— To  make  way.  (a)  To  make  pro- 
gress; advance.  (6)  To  open  a passage;  clear  the  way. — 
To  make  words,  to  multiply  words ; engage  in  wordy 
discussion  or  dispute. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  do;  aot;  be  active;  take 
a course  or  line  of  action : now  only  in  phrases 
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formed  with  particles,  and  in  the  archaic  phrase 
to  meddle  or  make. 

His  fearfull  Rider  makes 
Like  som  vnskilfull  Lad  that  vnder-takes 
To  holde  som  ships  helm,  while  the  head-long  Tyde 
Carries  away  that  Vessell  and  her  Guide. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Hu  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

2.  To  cause  one’s  self  to  be  or  appear;  mani- 
fest the  state  or  condition  of  being;  act  in  a 
certain  manner,  as  indicated  by  a succeeding 
adjective : as,  he  made  bold  to  ask  a favor ; to 
make  merry  over  another’s  mishap. — 3.  To  have 
effect;  contribute;  tend;  be  of  advantage:  fol- 
lowed by /or,  formerly  sometimes  by  to. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace.  Rom.  xiv.  19. 

A thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose.  Boyle. 

4.  To  make  way;  proceed;  move;  direct  one’s 
course:  with  various  words  expressing  direc- 
tion : as,  he  made  toward  home ; he  made  after 
the  boy  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I would  have  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

Is ’t  not  possible 

To  make  in  to  the  land?  ’tis  here  before  us. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 

Thou  wishest  I should  make  to  Shoar ; 

Yet  still  put’st  in  thy  thwarting  Oar.  ■) 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

5.  To  move  upward  or  inward;  flow  up  or  to- 
ward the  land;  rise:  said  of  the  tide  and  of 
water  in  a ship,  etc. : as,  the  tide  makes  fast; 
water  was  making  in  the  hold. — 6f.  To  com- 
pose ; especially,  to  compose  poetry.  Compare 
maker,  2. 

Ye  lovers,  that  kan  make  of  sentement, 

In  this  case  oghte  ye  be  diligent 
To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  my  labour. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  69. 

The  God  of  shepheards,  Tityrus,  is  dead, 

Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I can,  to  make. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  June. 

To  make  after,  to  follow ; pursue ; endeavor  to  overtake 
or  catch.  — To  make  against,  to  oppose ; be  adverse  to : 
as,  this  argument  makes  against  his  cause. 

Considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 103. 

Time  and  temporising,  which,  whilst  his  practices  were 
covert,  made  for  him  [Perkin  Warbeck],  did  now,  when 
they  were  discovered,  rather  make  against  him. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words  still 
make  against  him.  Bacon,  Ess.  of  a King,  p.  210. 

To  make  and  break,  in  elect.,  to  close  and  open  a cir- 
cuit ; set  up  and  stop  a current.— To  make  as  if  or 
though,  to  act  as  if ; appear ; make  believe ; feign  that. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  15. 

And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village  whither  they  went; 
and  He  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further. 

Luke  xxiv.  28. 

To  make  at,  to  approach  as  if  to  attack ; make  a hostile 
movement  against. 

Then  did  Christian  draw,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  time  to 
bestir  him ; and  Apollyon  as  fast  made  at  him,  throwing 
darts  as  thick  as  hail.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  127. 
To  make  away  with,  to  put  out  of  the  way ; remove ; 
destroy;  kill.— To  make  bold.  See  bold—  To  make 
bold  with,  to  use,  etc.,  boldly  or  freely. 

They  may  not  by  their  Law  drinke  Wine ; they  compound 
a drinke  of  dry  raisons  steeped  in  water  and  other  mix- 
tures; yea,  and  secretly  will  make  bolde  with  the  former. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  588. 

To  make  dainty t.  See  dainty.— To  make  for.  (a)  To 
be  for  the  advantage  of ; favor,  or  operate  in  favor  of. 

Not  that  I neglect  those  things  that  make  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commonwealth.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

The  not  ourselves  which  is  in  us  and  all  around  us  be- 
came to  them  adorable  eminently  and  altogether  as  a power 
which  makes  for  righteousness. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 
(b)  To  direct  one’s  steps  or  course  to ; proceed  toward.  ( c ) 
To  approach  hostilely;  make  at.  [Colloq.]  — To  make 
merry.  See  merry.—  To  make  nice  oft,  to  be  scrupu- 
lous about ; be  particular  in  regard  to ; be  fastidious  or 
finical  as  to. 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 138. 

To  make  off,  to  depart  suddenly ; run  away ; bolt. 

My  sister  took  this  occasion  to  make  of. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  85. 

To  make  off  with,  to  run  away  with;  cany  off.— To 
make  out.  (a)  To  get  along ; come  out ; succeed : as, 
how  did  you  make  out  ? [Colloq.  ] (6)  See  to  make  out  (&), 
under  I.  (c)  To  stretch  or  extend. 

From  the  north  end  ...  [of  old  Cairo]  the  foot  of  the 
hiU  makes  out  to  the  river. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  25. 
To  make  sure,  to  consider  as  certain ; feel  confident : as, 
I made  sure  that  he  would  do  so,  but  am  disappointed. — 
TO  make  sure  Of,  to  secure  full  knowledge  or  possession 
of ; obtain  with  certainty  or  absolutely : as,  to  make  sure 
of  the  facts,  or  of  the  game.—  To  make  up.  (a)  To  effect 


a reconciliation ; settle  differences;  become  friends  again : 
as,  kiss  and  make  up. 

To  any  overtures  of  reconciliation  he  [Bowles]  made 
prompt  and  winning  response.  “The  pleasantest  man  to 
make  up  with  that  1 ever  knew,”  said  a life-long  acquaint- 
ance. G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  215. 

(b)  To  dress,  etc.,  as  an  actor,  for  a particular  part ; partic- 
ularly, to  paint  and  disguise  the  face ; give  a different  ap- 
pearance to  one’s  self  for  any  purpose  or  occasion. — To 
make  up  for,  to  compensate ; replace ; supply  by  an 
equivalent. 

Have  you  got  a supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for  those 
who  are  gone?  Swift,  To  Pope. 

To  make  up  to.  ( a ) To  approach ; draw  near  to ; ap- 
proach and  join  ; come  into  company  with. 

He  espied  two  men  come  tumbling  over  the  wall,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  narrow  way  ; and  they  made  up  apace  to 
him.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  111. 

Make  up  to  Clifton;  I’ll  to  Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  58. 
(6)  To  endeavor  to  be  on  friendly  or  affectionate  terms 
with;  especially,  to  court.  [Colloq.] 

Young  Bullock,  . . . who  had  been  making  up  to  Miss 
Maria  the  last  two  seasons.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xii. 
To  make  witht,  to  act  or  cooperate  with;  concur  or 
agree  with. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of  God, 
making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish,  are  themselves 
most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the  same. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
^ To  meddle  or  make.  See  meddle. 
make1  (mak),  n.  [<  ME.  make;  < make \ v.~\  1. 
Form;  shape;  constitution  and  arrangement 
of  parts ; structure ; style  of  making  or  make- 
up : as,  a man  of  slender  make ; the  make  of  a 
coat. 

Anone  he  lette  two  cofres  make, 

Of  one  semblance,  of  one  make. 

Gower,  Conf . Amant.,  v. 

The  Italians  . . . mask  some  characters,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  peculiar  humour  by  the  make  of  the  mask. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

Each  one  sat  . . . 

Oft  in  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his  eyes 
His  neighbour’s  make  and  might. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  Mental  constitution  or  character;  intellec- 
tual make-up ; individual  nature  or  quality. 

Jack,  therefore,  being  of  a plodding  make,  shall  be  a 
citizen.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  30. 

It  were  obvious  and  unmixed  deviltry  simply  to  con- 
demn this  natural  make  of  mine,  or  turn  it  over  to  ruth- 
less punishment.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  19. 

3.  That  which  is  made ; manufacture;  produc- 
tion : as,  garments  of  domestic  make. 

It  is  . . . the  product  of  several  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  who  usually  claim  to  have  some  peculiar- 
ity of  process  or  composition  in  their  particular  makes. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  638. 

4.  Quantity  made ; yield. 

These  stoves  have  been  extensively  adopted,  and  in 
every  ease  greatly  increase  the  make  from  a furnace. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  463. 

5.  The  act  of  making  or  gaining ; search  or  ef- 
fort for  profit  or  advantage : in  the  slang  phrase 
on  the  make. — 6.  In  elect.,  close  of  the  electric 
circuit,  or  passage  of  the  electric  current  through 
the  circuit. 

make-t  (mak),  n.  [<  ME.  make,  < AS.  gemaca 
(not  *maca,  as  commonly  cited)  = OS.  gimaco 
= OHG-.  gimalilio,  m.,  gimahhd,  f.,  = Icel.  maki, 
m.,  maka,  f.,  = Sw.  make,  m.,  maka,  f .,  = Dan. 
mage,  a companion,  fellow,  mate;  also,  in  a 
variant  form,  E.  mate,  < ME.  mate,  prob.  not  a 
native  E.  change  of  tlio  orig.  make,  but  due  to 
MD.  maet,  D.  maat,  prob.  < OPries.  * matte;  cf. 
the  verb  matia  for  makia,  make ; cf.  also  AS. 
gemcecca  (not  *mmcca),  a companion,  E.  match 1 ; 
with  orig.  collective  prefix  fire-,  < macian,  make, 
orig.  ‘fit  together’  (cf.  gadling1,  a companion, 
of  similar  literal  sense):  see  make1,  t>.]  A com- 
panion; a mate;  a consort;  a match. 

Ne  noon  so  grey  a goos  gooth  in  the  lake. 

As,  seistow,  wol  been  withoute  make. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  270. 

How  long 

Hath  the  poor  turtle  gone  to  school,  weenest  thou, 

To  learn  to  mourn  her  lost  make  ? 

L.  BrysJcett  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  274). 

This  bright  virgin,  and  her  happy  make. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

make3  (mak),  n.  [Origin  not  clear.]  An  instru- 
ment of  husbandry,  formed  with  a crooked  piece 
of  iron  and  a long  handle,  used  for  rooting  up 
peas.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
make4,  n.  See  maik 2. 

makebate  (mak'bat),  n.  [(make1,  v.,  + obj. 
irate3.]  1.  One  who  excites  contentions  and 
quarrels. 

I never  was  a make-hate,  or  a knave. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

love  in  her  passions,  like  a right  make-hate , whispered 
to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrels. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  iii. 

2.  A plant , Jasmimtm  fruticans. 


make-believe  (mak'be-lev*),  n.  and  a.  [<  make1, 
v.,  + inf.  believe.']  I.  n.  Pretense;  sham;  false 
or  fanciful  representation. 

Make-believes 
for  Edith  and  himself. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

II.  a.  Unreal;  sham;  pretended. 

They  can  live  other  lives  than  their  real  ones,  make-be- 
lieve lives,  while  yet  they  remain  conscious  all  the  while 
that  they  are  making  believe. 

lluskin,  Lectures  on  Art  (1872),  p.  156. 

makedt.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  make1. 
Chaucer. 

makegame  (mak'gam),  n.  [<  make1,  v..  + obj. 
game1.]  A laughing-stock;  a butt  for  jest  and 
sport.  [Bare.] 

I was  treated  as  . . . a flouting-stookand  a make-game. 

Godwin , Mandeville,  I.  263.  (Davies.) 

make-hawk  (mak'hak),  n.  In  falconry . See 
hawk1.  Encyc.  Brit. 

make-kingt  (mak'king),  n.  [<  make1,  v.  t.,  + 
king1.]  A king-maker.  Fuller,  Hist.  Cam- 
bridge, p.  186. 

makelesst  (mak'les),  a.  [<  ME.  makeles  (=  Sw. 
makalos  = Dan.  magelds);  < make 2 + -less. 
Cf.  matchless.]  1.  Matchless;  peerless;  un- 
equaled. 

In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles, 

Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  i. 

2.  Without  a mate  ; widowed. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a makeless  wife. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  ix. 

makepeace  (mak'pes),  n.  [<  make1,  v.,  + obj. 
peace.]  A peacemaker;  one  who  reconciles 
persons  at  variance ; a composer  of  strife ; an 
adjuster  of  differences.  [Bare.] 

To  be  a make-peace  shall  become  my  age. 

* Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  L 1.  160. 

maker  (ma'ker),a.  [<  ME.  maker,  makyere,  < 
AS.  *maccre  (=  D.  M LG.  maker  - OHG.  ma- 
chdre,  MHG.  macher,  G.  macher,  macher  = Sw. 
makare  = Dan.  mager — in  comp.),  < macian, 
make : see  make1.  ] 1 . One  who  makes,  creates, 
shapes,  forms,  or  molds;  specifically  (with  a 
capital  letter),  the  Creator. 

I am  gracyus  and  grete,  God  wiihontyn  begynnyng, 

I am  maker  vnmade,  all  mighte  es  in  me. 

York  Plays,  p.  1. 

Laws  for  the  Church  are  not  made  as  they  should  be, 
Unless  the  makers  follow  such  direction  as  they  ought  to 
be  guided  by.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

Woe  unto  him  that  strfveth  with  his  Maker.  Isa.  xlv.  9. 

2.  One  who  composes  verses;  a poet.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic.] 

The  Greekes  called  him  a Poet,  which  name  hath,  as  the 
most  excellent,  gone  through  other  languages.  It  com- 
meth  of  this  word  Poiein.  which  is,  to  make:  wherein  I 
know  not,  whether  by  lucke  or  wisedome,  wee  Englishmen 
haue  mette  with  the  Greekes,  in  calling  him  a maker. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
Caedmon  has  not  been  left  without  followers,  like  the 
older  and  later  makers  whose  names  we  know  not. 

Freeman,  .Norman  Conquest,  v.  396. 

3.  The  person  who  makes  the  promise  in 
a promissory  note  by  affixing  his  signature 
thereto. 

make-ready  (mak'red//i),  n.  In  printing,  the 
foundation-sheet  on  which  are  fixed  the  over- 
lays requisite  for  the  proper  printing  of  a par- 
ticular form  of  type. 

It  is  a safe  rule  to  keep  the  make-ready  of  every  type  job 
until  the  job  has  been  distributed. 

Sei.  Amer.,  IN.  S.,  LVI.  405. 

makerellt,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  mack- 
erel1. 

maker-lip  (ma'ker-up'),  v.  In  printing,  the 
workman  who  arranges  composed  types  in 
pages  or  columns  of  proper  size, 
makeshift  (mak'shift),  n.  and  a.  [<  make1,  v., 
+ obj.  shift.]  I.  n.  If.  A shifty  person  ; one 
given  to  shifts  or  expedients;  a mischievous 
fellow. 

And  not  longe  after  came  thither  a make  shi/te,  with 
two  men  waygnting  on  hym,  as  very  rakehelles  as  him 
selfe,  bragging  that  he  was  a profound  phisicien. 

J.  Halle,  An  Historiall  Expostulation  (ed.  1844),  p.  19. 

2.  That  with  which  one  makes  shift;  an  expe- 
dient adopted  to  serve  a present  need  or  turn ; 
a temporary  substitute. 

“ Now,  friend,”  said  Hawk-eye,  addressing  David,  "... 
you  are  but  little  accustomed  to  the  makeshifts  of  the  wil- 
derness.” J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxvi. 

II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a temporary  expedi- 
ent. 

With  the  girls  so  troublesome,  and  .Tocosa  so  dreadfully 
wooden  and  ugly,  and  everything  makeshift  about  us,  . . . 
what  was  the  use  of  my  being  anything?' 

George  Eliot.  Daniel  Deronda,  iii 


make-sport 

make-sportt  (mak'sport),  n.  [<  make 1,  v.,  + 
obj.  sport.']  A laughing-stock. 

My  patience 

(Because  I bear,  and  bear,  and  carry  all, 

And,  as  they  say,  am  willing  to  groan  under), 

Must  be  your  make-sport  now. 

Fletcher , The  Chances,  iii.  1. 

make-strifet  (mak'strif ),  n.  [<  make  1,  v.,  4-  obj. 
strife.]  Same  as  make-bate.  Hinslieu. 
make-up  (mak'up),  n.  [<  make  up,  verbal  pbr. 
under  make1,  v.]  1.  Tbe  manner  in  which  any- 
thing is  made  up,  composed,  or  combined;  com- 
position of  parts ; arrangement  of  details. 

(They]  indicate,  by  something  in  the  pattern  or  make 
up  of  their  clothes,  that  they  pay  small  regard  to  what 
their  tailors  tell  them  about  the  prevailing  taste. 

U.  Spencer , Universal  Progress,  p.  62. 
2.  In  printing,  the  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  types  into  pages  or  columns,  preparatory  to 
imposition  or  to  locking  up. — 3.  The  prepara- 
tion of  an  actor  for  impersonating  the  charac- 
ter assigned  to  him,  including  dress,  painting 
and  altering  the  appearance  of  the  face,  etc. ; 
hence,  any  characteristic  appearance  regarded 
as  analogous  to  an  actor’s  make-up. 

The  sort  of  professional  make-up  which  penetrates  skin, 
tones,  and  gestures,  and  defies  all  drapery. 

George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  iii. 
Mr.  Somerset,  who  makes  up  badly  for  the  part  of  the 
father — unless  it  is,  as  it  may  be,  very  clever  to  suggest, 
by  make-up,  a character  wholly  artificial  — has  the  great 
and  rare  merit  of  playing  with  distinction,  of  playing  with 
style.  The  Academy , July  6,  1889,  p.  14. 

Make-up  box,  a box  containing  implements  and  mate- 
rials for  making  up  the  face  to  represent  a part  in  a play. 

makeweight  (mak'wat),  n.  [<  make 1,  v.,  + obj. 
iceight.]  1.  Something  put  in  a scale  to  in- 
crease a weight  already  in  it;  hence,  that 
which  adds  weight  to  something  not  sufficiently 
heavy ; a thing  or  person  of  little  account  made 
use  of  merely  to  make  weight  or  to  fill  a gap. 

His  fear  of  England  makes  him  value  us  as  a make- 
weight.  Jefferson , Correspondence,  II.  89. 

v England,  claiming  to  be  an  arbitrator,  is  really  a make- 
weight. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  243. 

2.  An  adulterant,  such  as  sand  in  sugar,  used 
to  increase  the  weight  of  a commodity, 
maki  (mak'i),  n.  [Malagasy  malca.]  A true 
lemur  or  macaco,  such  as  the  ring-tailed  lemur, 
Lemur  catta.  Dwarf  makis  are  species  of  the 
genus  Chirogaleus.  See  cut  under  Chirogaleus. 
makimono  (mak-i-mo'no),  n.  [Jap.,  < maki, 
stem  of  utaku,  wind,  roll  up,  + mono,  thing.]  A 
roll,  as  of  silk;  specifically,  a Japanese  picture 
or  writing,  generally  of  considerable  length, 
that  is  kept  rolled  up,  and  not  suspended  as  a 
kakemono. 

makinboy  (mak'in-boi),  n.  [Corruption  of  Ir. 
makkinbwee,  yellow  parsnip.]  The  Irish  spurge, 
Euphorbia  Hyberna. 

making  (ma'king),  n.  [<  ME.  makynge,  < AS. 
macung,  verbal  n.  of  macian,  make : see  make 1, 
e.]  1.  The  act  of  forming,  causing,  or  consti- 

tuting; workmanship;  construction. 

Therefore  I sey  wepinge,  lie  makynge  of  sorowe,  ne  may 
vs  not  a-vaile;  hut  wemen  shull  wepe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  il.  174. 
The  Laws  of  the  Church  are  most  Favourable  to  the 
Church,  because  they  were  the  Churches  own  making. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  35. 
Opinion  In  good  men  is  hat  knowledge  in  the  making. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  46. 
2.  What  has  been  made,  especially  at  one  time : 
as,  a making  of  bread. — 3f.  Composition;  struc- 
ture; make. 

And  he  also  was  of  the  fiercest  makynge  that  eny  mail 
myght  be  as  of  his  stature.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  181. 

4.  Material  from  which  anything  maybe  made ; 
anything  capable  of  being  developed  into  some- 
thing more  advanced. 

This  Bavarian  king  was  the  making  of  a fine  man  when 
he  was  young.  The  American,  XII.  134. 

5f.  Poetical  composition;  poetry. 

The  man  hath  served  yon  of  his  konnynge, 

- And  forthred  wel  your  law  in  his  makynge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  413. 
Poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of  making ; the  very  fiction  it- 
self, the  reason  or  form  of  the  work. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

6.  Fortune;  means  or  cause  of  success. 

A new  author  whose  work  has  attracted  notice  — that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  especially,  which  is  said  to  be  the  making 
of  a writer  now-a-days.  The  American,  XVII.  285. 

7.  pi.  In  coal-mining,  tbe  slack  and  dirt  made 
in  holing,  kirving,  or  undercutting  the  coal. 

making-felt  (ma'king-felt),  n.  In  a cylinder 
paper-machine,  the  felt  on  which  the  web  of 
pulp  is  taken  from  the  making-cylinder  at  the 
point  where  this  cylinder  is  borne  upon  by  the 
couching-evlinder. 
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making-iron  (ma'king-Fem),  n.  A tool,  some- 
what resembling  a chisel  with  a groove  in  it, 
used  by  calkers  of  ships  to  finish  the  seams  af- 
ter the  oakum  has  been  driven  in . 
making-off  (ma'king-of '),  n.  See  the  quotation. 

Paring  and  barreling  blubber,  termed  making-off,  was, 
and  is  now,  conducted  by  the  Dutch,  English,  and  .Scotch 
whalemen.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  286. 

rnakwa  (mak'wii),  n.  [Chinese,  < ma,  horse, 
+ kwa,  jacket.]  A short  outer  jacket  worn  in 
China,  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces  and 
territories.  The  makwa,  like  the  “pigtail  ” or  queue, 
was  introduced  by  the  Manchu  Tatars  shortly  after  they 
^conquered  China  in  1643. 

malt  (mal),  n.  [F.,  < L.  malum.,  evil,  disease, 
neut.  of  malus,  evil,  bad : see  male3.]  Evil ; dis- 
ease. 

Among  the  English  it  [a  disorder  in  which  blotches  break 
out  on  the  body]  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Mal  of  Aleppo. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  151. 

Grand  mal,  epilepsy  with  severe  convulsions,  as  distin- 
guished from  petit  mal. 

mal-  (mal).  [Formerly  also  male-  (one  syllable, 
distinguished  from  male-,  in  two  syllables,  in 
words  of  Latin  form);  < F.  mal-  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
mal-,  < L.  male-,  < male,  adv.,  badly,  < malus, 
bad:  see  male3,  malice,  etc.  Cf.  male-.]  A pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  through  French  (equivalent 
to  dys-  or  caco-  of  Greek  origin),  meaning  ‘ had,’ 
and  implying  usually  imperfection  or  deficiency, 
and  often  simply  a negative,  as  in  malodor,  a had 
odor,  malfeasance,  had-  or  wrong-doing,  malfor- 
mation, imperfect  shape,  maladroit,  not  adroit, 
malcontent,  not  content,  etc.  The  prefix  in  this 
form  occurs  only  in  words  taken  from  the 
French,  or  formed  upon  the  analogies  of  such, 
mala,  n.  Plural  of  malum. 

Malabar  nut.  See  Justicia. 

Malabar  catmint,  nightshade,  plum,  rose, 
etc.  See  catmint,  etc. 
malacatunet,  n.  Same  as  melocoton. 

Malacca  bean,  cane,  etc.  See  bean,  etc. 
malachite  (mal'a-kit),  n.  [=  F.  malachite  := 
Sp.  malaquita:  so  called  as  resembling  in  color 
the  petal  of  a mallow  (cf.  mauve,  mallow-color) ; 
< L.  malache  (also  moloclie),  < Gr.  pakaxn,  a 
mallow:  see  mallow  and  -ite2.]  A basic  car- 
bonate of  copper  having  a beautiful  green  color, 
hence  commonly  called  the  green  carbonate  of 
copper.  It  occurs  rarely  in  tufts  of  slender  monoclinic 
crystals,  more  frequently  massive  with  mammillary,  sta- 
lactitic,  or  granular  structure,  often  fibrous  and  radiated. 
The  finest  specimens  come  from  the  Siberian  mines.  It 
is  also  common  in  Cornwall  and  in  South  Australia,  Ari- 
zona, etc.  It  takes  a good  polish,  and  is  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles.  It  is  often  called  green  malachite,  in 
distinction  from  blue  malachite,  or  azurite,  which  is  a re- 
lated carbonate  of  copper  containing  less  water,  and  which 
often  passes  by  alteration  into  the  green  carbonate.  See 
* azurite . — Emerald  malachite.  Same  as  dioptase. 

malachite-green  (mal'a-kit-gren),  n.  1.  The 
natural  hydrated  bicarbonate  of  copper.  Also 
called  mountain-green. — 2.  A fine  green  color, 
like  that  of  handsome  specimens  of  malachite. 
Malachra  (ma-lak'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linmeus, 
1789),  erroneously  for  *Malacha,  < L.  malache, 
mallow:  see  malachite,  mallow.]  A genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Malvacese,  or  mallow 
family,  and  the  tribe  Urenese.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  dense,  involucrate  heads  of  flowers,  with  small 
bracts  irregularly  scattered  through  the  cluster  (these 
bracts  are,  however,  sometimes  wanting).  About  nine 
species  are  known,  natives  of  tile  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  They  are  hairy  herbs  with  lobed  or 
angled  leaves,  and  yellow  or  white  flowers  in  dense  axillary 
or  terminal  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  leafy 
^bracts.  West  Indian  species  have  been  called  wild  okra. 
malacia  (ma-la'si-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  palauog,  soft.] 
Morbid  softness  of  any  tissue:  usually  in  com- 
position : as,  myomalacia,  osteomalacia. 
malacic  (ma-las'ik),  a.  [<  malacia  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  malacia,  especially  to  osteomalacia, 
malacissantt  (mal-a-sis'ant),  a.  [<  L.  mala- 
cissan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  malacissare,  < Gr.  paXasi^eiv, 
make  soft,  < palasig,  soft.]  Making  soft  or 
tender;  relaxing. 

malacissationt  (maFa-si-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

malacissare,  make  soft : see  maldcissant.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  soft  or  supple. 

Let  this  hath,  together  with  the  emplastering  and  vne- 
tion  (as  before),  be  renewed  every  fifth  day : this  malacis- 
sation,  or  suppling  of  the  body,  to  be  continued  for  one 
whole  month.  Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

Malaclemmyidae  (mal//a-kle-mi'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Malacoclemmys  + -idai.]  A family  of 
tortoises,  typified  by  the  genus  Malaclemmys. 
It  includes  such  species”as  the  familiar  diamond-backed 
terrapin  of  the  United  States,  and  several  related  forms 
from  the  Old  World  have  been  placed  in  it.  Also  Mala- 
coclemmyidce. 

Malaclemmys  (mal-a-klem'is),  n.  [NL.,  short 
for  Malacoclemmys.]  The  typical  genus  of 
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Malaclemmyidce,  including  the  diamond-backed 
terrapin  of  the  United  States,  M.  concentrica. 
Also  Malacoclemmys. 

Malacobdella  (uiaFa-kob-del'ii),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pa.Aa.ii6 g,  soft,  + flSt/tha,  a leech : see  Bdella.] 
A genus  of  worms,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
leeches,  now  considered  to  be  parasitic  nemer- 
teans,  type  of  a family  Malacobdellidai.  M. 
grossa  is  a parasite  found  in  the  gills  of  various 
mollusks. 

Malacobdellidae  (maFa-kob-del'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. , < Malacobdella  + -idee.]  A family  of  para- 
sitic nemertean  worms,  typified  by  the  genus 
Malacobdella.  They  have  an  external  circular  and  an  in- 
ternal longitudinal  dermomuscular  layer,  nerve-trunks 
free  from  the  muscular  system  and  united  together  by  an 
anal  commissure,  a simple  intestine  of  several  coils,  a pos- 
terior sucker,  no  cephalic  grooves,  no  spines  on  the  pro- 
boscis, and  the  sexes  distinct. 

Malacoclemmys  (maFa-ko-klem'is),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  paXasog,  soft,  + tileppvg,  a tortoise : see 
+Clemmys.]  Same  as  Malaclemmys. 
malacoderm  (mal'a-ko-derm),  n.  One  of  the 

Malacodermata  or  of  the  Malacodermi. 
Madacodermata  (maFa-ko-der'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  malacode'rmatus : seemalaco- 
dermatous.]  1.  The  sea-anemones  as  an  order 
of  zoantharian  Actinozoa,  They  are  so  called  from 
their  softness,  corallum  being  absent  or  represented  only 
by  a few  spicules  which  do  not  form  a hard  crust.  These 
polyps  are  usually  of  large  size,  and  individual,  rarely  be- 
ing aggregated  into  a polypidom.  The  tentacles  are  nu- 
merous, simple,  not  pinnately  fringed,  not  in  groups  of 
eight,  and  often  in  several  series ; they  sometimes  num- 
ber about  500,  developed  in  multiples  of  six.  Some  of 
these  animals,  as  Ilyanthidce,  are  free-swimming  but  most 
of  them  are  sessile,  adherent  to  rocks,  etc.,  by  a fleshy 
base,  hut  able  to  creep  about  to  some  extent.  The  Zoan - 
thulce  are  aggregated  by  a common  creeping-stem  or  stolon. 
2.  In  entom.,  a division  of  serricorn  pentam- 
erous  Coleoptera,  corresponding  to  Latreille’s 
Malacodermi. — 3.  In  herpet.,  the  naked  rep- 
tiles, or  amphibians : distinguished  from  Sclero- 
dermata.  Also  Malacodcrma. 
malacodermatous  (maFa-ko-der'ma-tus),  a. 
[<  NL.  malacodermatus,  < "Gr!  paAaufg,  soft,  + 
Mppa  {Seppar-),  skin : see  derma.]  Soft-skinned ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malacoder- 
mata. 

Malacodermi  (maFa-ko-der'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  palanog,  soft,  -t-  <S eppa,  skin:  see  derma.] 
In  Latreille’s  classification,  the  second  section 
of  serricorn  pentamerons  Coleoptera.  it  is  com- 
posed of  beetles  having,  for  the  most  part,  soft  flexible 
bodies,  like  the  glow-worm,  the  head  received  into  the 
thorax  or  at  least  covered  by  it  at  the  base,  and  the  proster- 
num  not  produced  in  front  and  usually  not  pointed  be- 
hind. The  malacoderms  were  divided  by  Latreille  into 
five  tribes,  Cebrionites,  Lampyrides,  Melyrides,  Clerii,  and 
Ptinides.  Although  the  term  is  literally  inapplicable  to 
a large  number  of  the  beetles  so  called,  it  is  retained  as 
one  division  of  Serricornia,  the  other  being  Sterna zi. 

Malacodermidse  (maFa-ko-der'mi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Malacodermi  + -Ida.]  A family  of  Mal- 
acodermi, containing  beetles  which  are  really 
soft-bodied,  as  the  glow-worms.  Also  called 
Lampyridce  and  Telephoridai.  It  corresponds 
to  Latreille’s  second  tribe,  Lampyrides. 
malacoid  (mal'a-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  palanoub i/g,  of 
a soft  nature,  V pa/an6g,  soft,  -t-  elbog,  form.] 
Soft  in  texture ; soft-bodied ; having  a muci- 
laginous texture:  applied  to  parts  of  plants, 
particularly  the  hyphie  of  certain  fungi, 
malacolite  (mal'a-ko-llt),  n.  [F.  malacolithe, 

< Gr.  pafaui f,  soft,  + XiOog,  stone : it  is  softer 
than  the  associated  minerals.]  Diopside ; a 
lime-magnesia  variety  of  pyroxene,  of  a pale 
greenish-white  color. 

malacological  (maFa-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mala- 
colog-y  + -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  malacol- 
ogy; conchological. 

malacologist  (mal-a-kol'o-jist),  n.  [<  malacol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  malacology; 
a student  of  mollusks. 

malacology  (mal-a-kol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  malocolo- 
gie;  < Gr.  pafaudg,  soft  (>  ya'Aaiaa,  soft-bodied 
animals  without  external  shells  or  articulated 
hones:  cf.  mollusk),  + -/.erf a,  < TJkyciv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  science  of  the  molluscous  or 
soft-bodied  animals;  the  knowledge  of  shell- 
fish. It  is  synonymous  with  conchology,  but  implies  that 
attention  is  paid  to  the  soft  parts,  or  anatomical  structure 
of  the  animals,  rather  than  to  their  shells. 

malacon  (mal'a-kon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  palasig, 
soft.]  In  mineral.,  an  altered  and  somewhat 
hydrated  zircon,  having  a hardness  inferior  to 
that  of  the  original  mineral. 

Malaconotinse  (maFa-ko-no-ti'ne),  v.pl.  [NL., 

< Malaconotus  + -iriai.]  A subfamily  of  Old 
World  and  chiefly  African  shrikes,  of  the  family 
Laniidce,  named  from  the  genus  Malaconotus. 
J.  Cabanis,  1850.  Also  Malaconoti. 
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, ....  There  are 

several  species,  all  deep-sea  fishes,  of  which  M.  niger  is  the 
best-known. 

malacostomous  (mai-a-kos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
I uOmk.6 c,  soft,  + ord/m,  month.]  Leather-mouth- 
ed; having  a soft  mouth— that  is,  toothless 
jaws  : said  of  fishes. 

Malacostraca  (mal-a-kos'tra-ka),  n,  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  /j.a?MKdaTpaiiog,  soft-shelled  '(neut.  pi  .gala- 
KocTpam,  Aristotle’s  name  for  Crustacea  such  as 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc.),  < pahui6q,  soft,  + barpauov, 
a shell  : see  Ostracea,  ostracize,  etc.]  One  of 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Crustacea  proper ; the 
division  which  is  contrasted  with  Entomostraca. 
By  Latreille  the  group  was  divided  into  five  orders,  Deca- 


Zoologically  speaking,  its  limits  have  fluctuated  so  far  and 
so  often  with  different  writers  that  no  comprehensive  yet 
exclusive  definition  is  practicable,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency  is  now  to  ignore  the  term,  along  with  Entwnostraca. 
Huxley,  however,  retains  both. 


malaconotine  (maPa-ko-no'tin),  a.  Of  or  per-  skeleton,  typical  of  the  Malacosteidce. 

taming  to  the  Malaconotince.  

Malaconotus  (maPa-ko-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
palanis,  soft,  + vafo(,  back.]  A genus  of  Af- 
rican shrikes,  giving  name  to  the  subfamily 
Malaconotince : so  named  from  the  soft  plumage 
of  the  back.  W.  Swainson,  1827. 

Malacopoda  (mal-a-kop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  malacopus:  see  malacopodous.)  A 
name  given  by  E.  R.  Lankester  to  a grade  of 
Gnathopoda  (or  Arthropoda ) containing  only 
the  class  Peripatidea,  which  itself  consists  of 
the  single  genus  Peripatus,  thus  contrasted 
with  a grade  or  series  Condylopoda,  including 
all  other  crustaceans,  insects,  etc. 
malacopodous  (mal-a-kop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL. 
malacopus  (-pod-),  < Gr.  paAanog,  soft,  4-  ro'ec 
(%o6-)  = E.  foot.)  Having  soft  feet;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malacopoda. 

Malacopteri  (mal-a-kop'te-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  malacostracan  (mal-a-kos'tra-kan),  a.  and 
of  malacopterus, soft-finned:  see malacopterous.)  [<  Malacostraca  + -an.)  I,  "a.  Of  or  pertain- 
In  J ohannes  Miiller’s  classification  of  fishes,  an  ing  to  the  Malacostraca.  Also  malacostracous. 
order  of  teleost  fishes  characterized  by  fin-rays  II.  n.  A malacostracous  crustacean, 
that  are  soft,  jointed,  and  generally  branched,  malacostracological  (mal-a-kos"tra-ko-loj'i- 
by  abdominal  ventral  fins,  and  by  the  persistent  kal),  a.  [<.  malacostracolog-y  + -ic-al.)  Of  or 
communieationbetweenthe  air-bladder  and  the  pertaining  to  malacostracology. 
intestine.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  Cuvier-  malacostracologist  (mal-a-kos-tra-kol'o-jist), 
ian  Malacopterygii,  but  is  less  comprehensive.  n.  [<  malacostracolog-y  +"-*«(.]  A carcinolo- 
malacopterous  (mal-a-kop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  gist  or  crustaceologist. 
malacopterus,  < Gr.  gaXakbq,  soft,  + vrepbv,  wing  malacostracology  (mal-a-kos-tra-kol'6-ji), 
(fin).]  Having  soft  fins.  [<  NL.  Malacostraca,  q.  v.’j  + Gr.  -i.oyia, ' ' “ ' 

malacopterygian(mal-a-kop-te-rij'i-an),«.  and  speak:  see  - ology .]  The  science  of  crusta- 
n.  I.  a.  Soft-finned;  pertaining  to  the  Mala-  eeans;  crustaceology ; carcinology. 
copterygii,  or  having  their  characters.  Also  malacostracous  (mal-a-kos'tra-lms),  a.  [<  Gr. 
malacopterygious.  palMubarpaicoc,  soft-shelled:  see  Malacostraca .] 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  order  Malacopterygii.  Same  as  malacostracan : as,  “a  malacostracous 
Malacopterygii  (mal-a-kop-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi.  crustacean,”  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  323. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fia'/MKog,  soft,  + TCTepvg  (irTepiry-),  nre-  ^cllclCOtOHlic  (maFa-ko-tom'ik),  a.  [<  malar 
pvyiov , a wing,  fin,  < 7rrepov,  a wing.]  A group  cotom-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  malacot- 
of  teleost  fishes,  variously  limited;  the  soft-  on}y* 

malacotomy  (mal-a-kot'o-mi),  n, 


malappropriate 

Why  was  it  that,  in  that  epidemic  malady  of  constitu 
tions,  ours  escaped  the  destroying  influence  ? 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

The  Comanches  think  a malady  is  caused  by  the  blast- 
ing breath  of  a foe.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 125. 

2.  Hence,  moral  or  mental  disorder ; any  dis- 
ordered state  or  condition : as,  social  maladies. 
- Syn.  1.  Infirmity,  Distemper,  etc.  (see  disease)-,  com- 
plaint,  ailment. 

mala  fide  (ma'la  fi'de).  [L.,  abl.  of  mala  fides, 
bad  faith : see  mala  fides .]  With  bad  faith ; de- 
ceitfully; treacherously:  opposed  to  bona  fide. 
In  Scots  law,  a mala  fide  possessor  is  a person  who  possesses 
a subject  not  his  own  upon  a title  which  he  knows  to  be 
bad,  or  which  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  believing  to 
be  so. 


finned  or  jomted-fin  fishes,  (a)  In  Cuvier's  system 
of  classification,  the  second  division  of  bony  fishes,  having 
soft  fin-rays : divided  into  Abdominales,  Subbrachiati,  and 
Apodes.  (6)  In  Muller’s  system,  a group  of  pharyngogna- 
thous  fishes,  haying  soft  fins,  and  represented  by  the  fam- 
ily Scomberesocidce.  ( c ) In  Gill’s  system,  an  order  of  tele- 
ost fishes  with  cranial  bones  of  the  teleocephalous  type, 
with  the  anterior  vertebrae 
not  specially  differentiated 
from  the  rest  and  not  coa- 
lesced, no  Weberian  ossi- 
cles, the  shoulder-girdle 
connected  with  the  crani- 
um, a mesocoracoid  as  well 
as  a hypocoracoid  and  hy- 
percoracoid bones  devel- 
oped, the  air-bladder  con 


Fin  of  Malacopterygian. 

nected  with  the  intestinal  canal  by  a pneumatic  duct,  the 
ventral  fins  abdominal,  and  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral 

fins  spineless.  The  order  includes  the  clupeids,  salmonids,  ^ ^ 

and  related  fishes,  (d)  In  the  earliest  systems, as  Artedi’s,  maladdieSS  (mal-a-dres'), 


some  acanthopterygian  fishes  with  slender  or  flexible  spines 
were  loosely  included,  as  stromateids,  the  wolf-fishes,  the 
lophobranchiates,  etc.— Malacopterygii  abdominales, 
abdominal  soft-finned  fishes,  Cuvier’s  second  order  of 
fishes,  having  the  ventral  fins  abdominal  in  position,  be- 
hind the  pectorals  and  unattached  to  the  shoulder-girdle. 

Also  called  QasdpmritP'rurri't  TVTn lnnmil nvwTrfi -5 


maladjustment  (mai-a-just'ment), ».  [<  mal- 

*■  * + adjustment .]  A faulty  adjustment;  lack  of 

adjustment. 

maladministration  (mal-ad-min-is-tra'shon), 
n.  [<  E.  maladministration ; as  mal-  4-  admin- 


having  no  ventrals.— Malacopterygii  subbrachiati', 
Cuvier  s third  order  of  fishes,  having  the  ventrals  under 
the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvic  arch  suspended  to  the  shoul- 
der-girdle. 


malacopterygious  (mal-a-kop-te-rij  'i-us),  a. 
Same  as  malacopterygian.  " 

Malacoscolices  (maP'a-ko-skol'i-sez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  for  *malacoscoleces,'  < Gr.  /ruXa/tdf,  soft 
(with  ref.  to  mollusks),  + aK.tiA.ifi,  a worm.]  A 
superordinal  division  proposed  by  Huxley  in 
187?  to  be  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
Polyzoa  and  Brachiopoda  together,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  the  group  so  consti- 
tuted with  the  worms  on  the  one  side  and  with 
the  mollusks  on  the  other, 
malacoscolicine  (maPa-ko-skol'i-sin),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Malacoscolices,  or  having  their 
characters. 

malacosis  (mal-a-ko'sis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  pa?aiK6c, 
soft,  + -osis.)  In  pathol.,  the  morbid  softening 
of  tissues. 

Malacosteidce  (maP'a-kos-te'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Malacosteus  + -idee.)  A family  of  teleost 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Malacosteus. 
malacosteoid  (mal-a-kos'te-oid),  a.  [<  Mala- 
costeus + -oid.)  Resembling  the  genus  Mala- 
costeus; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malacosteidce. 
malacosteon  (mai-a-kos'te-on),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
galanog,  soft,  + harem),  bone.]  Inpathol.,  osteo- 
malacia. 

Malacosteus  (mal-a-kos'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/«jAa/c(}f,  _soft,  + oareov,  bone.]  A genus  of  fishes 
of  peculiar  aspect,  distinguished,  among  other 
characters,  by  the  slight  calcification  of  the 


poda,  Stomapoda,  Lcemodipoda,  Amphipoda,  and  Isopoda.  mala  fides  (ma'la  fi'dezl  TT,  • main  fem  at 
ZoologicaUy  speaking,  delimits  have  fluctuated  so  A of  .tha  fils  ) 

Bad  faith.  _ 

malafiges,  n.  [<  IX  malefijtje : origin  obscure.] 
A sailors’  name  for  a small  sea-bird  supposed 
to  appear  before  a storm:  apparently,  the 
stormy  petrel  or  Mother  Carey’s  chicken. 
Malaga  (mal'a-ga),  n.  [See  def.]  A wine  pro- 
duced at  Malaga  in  Spain.  The  wines  specifically 
so  named  are  made  from  the  last  vintage,  which  occurs 
in  October  and  November.  There  are  several  varieties. 
Thudicum  and  Dupre.—  Malaga  grape,  any  of  the  grapes 
grown  near  Malaga,  especially  those  exported  thence. 
The  muscadel  is  a leading  variety.  In  America  the  name 
Malaya  is  given  to  any  variety  of  large  oval  white  grape. 

Malagash  (mal-a-gash'),  n.  Same  as  Malagasy. 

r , ...  - v U ---  — - v Malagasy  (mal-a-gas'i),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 

[<  NL.  Malacostraca,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  -loyta,  < Myuv,  *Madegassy,  Madecassee;  = F.  Malqache;  an  adj. 
onoo -•  ooq  n rri  " — ■“  ~ ''  formed  from  the  native  name  of  Madagascar.) 

I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  official  chart  by 
D’Apres  de  Mannevillette,  from  actual  hydrographic  sur- 
vey, in  1776,  that  any  notable  progress  was  effected  in  the 
delineation  of  the  Malagasy  seaboard. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3071,  p.  332. 
II.  n.  A native  of  Madagascar;  a member  of 
r<  uaAa-  an^  races  or  tribes  inhabiting  that  island . 
atieiv,  cut.]  ' The  (ma-lag'ma),  n.  [=  F.  It.  malagma, 

< L.  malagma,  < Gr.  ga/ay/ta,  a plaster,  a poul- 
tice, < gakaaaeiv,  soften:  see  malax.)  In  therap., 
an  external  local  medieam  ent  desigued  to  soften 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ; an  emollient 
cataplasm ; a poultice. 

malaguetta  pepper.  Same  as  grains  of  para- 
dise (which  see,  under  grainl). 
malahack  (mal-a-hak'),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.] 
See  the  quotation. 

Malahack : to  cut  up  hastily  or  awkwardly. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 
Malaic  (ma-la'ik),  a.  [<  Malay  + -ic.)  Same 
as  Malay. 

malaise  (ma-laz'),  n.  [<  F.  malaise, uneasiness, 
discomfort:  see malease.)  Uneasiness;  discom- 
fort; specifically,  an  indefinite  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, often  a preliminary  symptom  of  a se- 
rious malady. 

Malaisian,  a.  See  Malaysian. 

Malambo  bark.  See  bark?. 
malanders,  mallanders  (mal'an-dera),  ».  pi. 
[Also  mallenders,  mallinders ; < F.  malandre  = 
It.  malandra,  malanders,  also  a dead  rotten 
knot,  ‘C  L.  malandria  (neut.  pi.,  LL.  also  fem. 
sing.),  blisters  or  pustules  on  the  neck,  esp.  of 
horses.]  In  farriery,  a dry  scab  or  scurfy  erup- 
tion on  tlie  hoekof  ahorse  or  at  the  bend  of  the 
knee ; ‘ 1 sore  places  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs 
of  a horse  ” ( HalUwell ). 

She  has  the  mallanders,  the  scratches,  the  crown  scab 
and  the  quitter  bone  in  the  t’other  leg. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 
malapert  (mal'a-pert,),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mal- 
apert, maleperte,  < OF.  malapert,  < mal,  badly 
(here  negative,  as  in  maladroit),  + apperl.  for 
espert,  clever,  able,  expert:  see  expert.)  I a. 
Saucy;  impudent;  bold;  forward. 


udg,  soft,  + -Tapia,  < rkjivuv, 
anatomy  of  Mollusca. 

Malacozoa  (maFa-ko-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paAanb f,  soft,  + ktoov,  an  animal.]  Soft-bodied 
animals;  the  Mollusca  in  abroad  sense,  including 
mollusks  proper,  brachiopods,  and  polyzoans. 

malacozoic  (mal"a-ko-z6'ik),  a.  [<  Malacozoa 
+ -ic.)  Possessing  the  common  features  of 
molluscan  life — Malacozoie  series,  a phrase  pro- 
posed  by  Huxley  in  1877  to  include  a gradation  or  series 
of  forms  represented  by  the  Malacoscolices  of  the  same 
author  and  the  Mollusca;  it  includes  animals  graded  from 
the  lowest  Polyzoa  to  the  highest  mollusks. 

maladaptation  (mal,/ad-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
mal-  + adaptation.)  Faulty  adaptation ; lack 
of  adaptation.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  273. 

[<  mal-  + ad- 


dress.) Lack  of  address ; want  of  tact ; awk- 
wardness; rudeness. 

It  took  all  the  mal-address  of  which  travellers  are  mas- 
ters to  secure  admittance. 

Howells,  Their  Wedding  Journey,  p.  241. 


istration.)  Faulty  management  of  affairs ; vi- 
cious or  defective  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  particularly  of  executive  and 
ministerial  duties  prescribed  by  law.  Formerly 
maladministration. 

The  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  the  maladministration  which  has  pro- 
duced them.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

maladroit  (mal-a-droit'),  a.  [<  F.  maladroit;  as 
mat-  + adroit.)  Not  adroit  or  dexterous ; inex- 
pert; clumsy;  awkward;  unhandy;  bungling, 
maladroitly  (mal-a-droit'li),  adv.  In  a mal- 
adroit manner;  clumsily;  awkwardly, 
maladroitness  (mal-a-droit'nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  maladroit;  clumsiness;  awkward- 
ness ; want  of  skill  or  tact, 
malady  (mal'a-di),  «.;  pi.  maladies  (-diz).  [< 
ME,  malady e,  < OF.  (and  F.)  maladie,  sickness, 


She  was  wis  and  loved  hym  nevere  the  lasso 
A1  nere  he  malapert.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  87. 

Untutor’d  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Shak.,  S Hen.  VI.,  v.  o.  32. 
He  is  bitterly  censured  by  Marinus  Marcennus,  a mala- 
pert friar.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  454. 

II.  n.  A pert,  saucy  person. 


ss,  disease,  < malade,  malabde,  F.  malade  nialanertlv (ma’l'u  nert  lit 
■,malapte,malaude,  sick.  < LL.  *male  babi-  Z St“^^L?Sm3la!,ert 


illness,  disease, 

= Pr.  malapte,  ? 

6™,SstkUT  -Lv'  ma!e*.a-  malapertness ‘(mal'a-pert-nes),  n.  The  ehar- 

s^sick,  _L.  male  se  habere,  be  sick  or  mdis-  aoterof  being  malapert;  sauciness;  impudent 

pertness  or  forwardness. 


posed,  be  in  ill  condition) : L.  male,  badly  (< 


mains,  bad:  see  mal-,  male  3);  habitus,  pp.  of  ma  anDronr  ateTmala  nrd'ori  fit! 
habere,  have  hold:  see  habit.)  1.  A physical  X 


disorder  or  disease;  sickness  or  distemper  of 
any  kind ; especially,  a chronic,  deep-seated,  or 
dangerous  disease. 

Merlin  seide  “He  shall  not  dye  on  this  maladyc." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.'  S.),  1.  51. 


appropriated,  ppr.  malappropriat- 
ing.  [<  mal-  + appropriate.)  To  misappro- 
priate ; apply  to  a wrong  use ; misuse. 

She  thrust  the  hearth-brush  into  the  grates  in  mistake 
for  the  poker,  and  malappropriated  several  other  articles 
of  her  craft.  if.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xxxii. 


malaprop 

malaprop  (mal'a-prop),  a.  [Iu  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop , a character  in  Sheridan’s  play  of 

‘ Rivals,’7  noted  for  her  blunders  in  the  use 

of  words  (<  malapropos , q.  v.).]  Malapropos. 
[Rare.] 

But  observe  ...  the  total  absence  of  all  malaprop  pic- 
turesqueness. De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

malapropism  (mal'a-prop -izm),  n.  [<  mala- 
prop + -ism.]  1.  The  act  or  habit  of  misap- 
plying words  through  an  ambition  to  use  fine 
language. — 2.  A word  so  misapplied. 

The  Fieldhead  estate  and  theiDe  Walden  estate  were  de- 
lightfully  contagious— a malapropism  which  rumour  had  * 
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intestinal  tract  when  she  sucks  the  blood  of  a malarial 
subject.  Sexual  generation  occurs  in  the  body  of  the 
mosquito  and  the  young  parasites,  collected  in  the  sali- 
vary gland  of  the  insect,  are  injected  into  the  blood  of 
the  next  person  bitten  by  the  mosquito.  Here  they  un- 
dergo development  and  non-sexual  reproduction,  causing 
the  paroxysms  of  malaria.  Besides  the  well-marked 
fevers,  the  malarial  poison  produces  various  and  often 
ill-marked  perversions  of  the  general  health,  such  as  neu- 
ralgia, neuritis,  anemia,  digestive  disturbances,  and  albu- 
minuria. The  anatomical  effects  of  the  malarial  poison 
are  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  excessive, 
darkening  of  the  skin,  and  the  presence  of  a dark  pigment 
in  the  blood,  in  amorphous  masses.  All  the  forms  of 
malaria  are,  as  a rule,  affected  favorably  by  quinine,  and 
to  a less  degree  by  certain  other  drugs,  notably  arsenic. 

malarial  (ma-la/ ri-al),  a.  [<  malaria  + -a?.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  malaria ; connected 
with  or  arising  from  malaria:  as,  malarial  ca- 
chexia, disease,  or  fever;  the  malarial  poison. 

Neuralgic  affections  . . . are  common  sequels  of  mala- 
rial  poisoning.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  916. 

Malarial  fever.  See  fever*. 

iv.  malarialist  (ma-la'ri-al-ist),  w.  [<  malarial  + 
L-NIj.,  < Malapterurus  -r  -idw.]  A family  of  ne-  -istf.]  A student  of  malaria;  one  who  studies 
matognathous  fishes.  They  are  electric  fishes  in  which  the  treatment  of  malarial  disease. 

the  electric  organ  extends  over  the  whole  bodv  but  i*  * ..  . ... 

thickest  on  the  abdomen.  It  lies  between  two  aponeurotic  rlwS°rdln8  ^ one  13  a sanitarian,  a chemist, or  a . mala, 
membranes  below  the  skin,  and  consists  of  rhomboidal  cells  ^ . Harper  s Mag.,  LXIX.  441. 

which  contain  a rather  firm  gelatinous  substance.  The  malarian  (ma-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  malaria  + -an,  1 
Lake.3 :ts f™.»,  the.8pinal.cord.''  The  Malarial;  malarious.  [Rare.] 


J ouuKagiuuu a.  I/MW i 

not  failed  to  repeat  to  Shirley. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xvii. 

malapropos  (mal-ap-ro-po'),  a.  and  adv.  [< 
may  + apropos:  Bee  apropos.]  I.  a.  Inappro- 
priate; out  of  place;  inapt;  unseasonable:  as, 
a malapropos  remark. 

II.  adv.  Unsuitably;  unseasonably. 
Malapteruridae  (ma-lap-te-ro'ri-de),  n.  pi 


malconformation 

lacea  or  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  or  of  the  ad- 
jacent islands. 

The  Malays—  the  name  is  said  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  that  of  the  Parthians,  viz.  . . . emigrants. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays  (1873),  p.  29. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Malays.  It  is  a dialect 
belonging  to  tbe  Malayan  branch  of  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  family.— 3.  A variety  of  the  domes- 
tic hen,  having  a tall  and  slender  shape  like 
that  of  the  exhibition  game,  but  larger,  and  long 
legs  and  neck  and  a close,  low  tail.  The  shanks 
are  yellow ; the  comb  is  flat  or  strawberry-shaped.  In 
coloration  the  hen  is  chocolate-  or  cinnamon-brown,  with 
green-black  lacing,  while  the  cock  resembles  a dull-colored 
black-breasted  red  game-cock.  The  eggs  are  large  and 
brown. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malays  or  to 

their  country.  Also  Malain Malay  apple,  a 

Bmall  tree,  Caryophyllus  Malaccensis,  or  its  fruit.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Sandwich 
islands,  and  widely  cultivated,  in  many  varieties.  The  fruit 
is  of  good  size,  with  the  form  of  a quince,  juicy,  delicate- 

f 1 V/  tT’/ ‘ /]  nn/1  nf  on  onnlo.lilro  TV/T n 1 o .. v, - 


flavored,  and  of  an  apple-like  scent.—  Malay  porcupine, 
_i  ' asciculata . — Malay 


A flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush ! 

Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  iv 

malarimaxillary  (ma"lar-i-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [< 

NT  i tvmlnvi  O molou  -l-  an  />  mi  //ri.wl  n 
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8hoc,k  given  is  great  for  the  size  of  the  fish.  Three  species 
are  known  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  Torpedo  lAlalav- 
terurus)  electricus  of  the  Nile,  which  sometimes  attains 
a length  of  four  feet.  Also  Torpedinidte. 

Malapterurina  (ma-lap"  te-ro-ri 'na),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Malapterurus  4-  -ma2.]  In  Gunther’s 
classification,  a group  of  Siluridce  stenobrancliice 
with  no  rayed  dorsal  fin : same  as  the  family 
Ma  lap  ter ur idee. 

malapterurine  (ma-lap-te-ro'rin),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Malapterurina ; malapteru- 
roid. 

malapteruroid  (ma-lap-te-ro'roid),  a.  and  n. 

[<  Malapterurus  + - old .]  " I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Malapteruridce , or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Malapteruridce. 

Malapterurus  (ma-lap-te-ro'rus),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
c6pede,  1803),  short  for  *Malacop terurus,  < Gr. 

+ Yep6virDS  t A appropriation  of 

genus  of  nematognathous  catfishes,  represent-  malate  (ma'lat),  n.  [<  mal(ic)  + -ate\] 

chem.,  any  salt  of  malic  acid 


iviuivu,  aim  ui  an  a.  p/ic-invc  BbCUU. ITldld 

- brush-tailed  porcupine,  Atherura  fasciciuutu. — maia,} 
race,  one  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of  mankind  ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach.  In  this  division  the  head  is 
slightly  narrowed ; the  forehead  fairly  well  rounded ; the 
nose  somewhat  wide,  with  a thick  point ; the  mouth  large ; 
the  upper  jaw  slightly  projecting ; the  hair  black,  soft, 
thick,  and  curled.— Malay  tapir,  the  Indian  or  Asiatic 
tapir,  Tapirus  indicus  or  malayanus.  See  tapir. 

Malayalam  (mal-a-ya'lam),  n.  [Malayalam 
Malayalam.]  The  language  of  Malabar,  in 
southwestern  India:  it  is  a Dravidian  dialect. 


suiuuwesiem  muia:  n is  a uraviman  dialect. 
-N  L.  malaris,  malar,  + maxillaris,  maxillary.]  Of  Malayan  (ma-la'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Malay  4- 

f>T*  nArfnim  n nr  + -fl-lkl  mnlnn  n-rv.l  ..  — f 1 T T r\n  J • , , ^ , & 
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or  pertaining  to  the  malar  and  the  supramaxil- 
larybone:  as,  the  malarimaxillary  suture.  Also 
malomaxillary . 

malarious  (ma-la'ri-us),  a.  [<  malaria  + -ous.] 
Characterized  by  or  abounding  with  malaria; 
producing  or  communicating  malarial  disease: 

51. ft  11  T 1 ) / / / 711*1111/ C*  T*nm  An  An  nli  mnf  n . n 


state  of  the  atmosphere. 

A fever  alley  or  a malarious  ditch. 

C.  Kingsley,  Life  (1878),  II.  370. 

malassimilation  (mal-a-sim-i-la'shon),  n.  [< 
mal-  + assimilation.]  In pathol.,  imperfect  as- 
similation or  nutrition ; faulty  digestion  and 
appropriation  of  nutriment. 

In 


-an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malacca  or 
the  Malay  peninsula  or  the  people  inhabiting 
that  region ; Malay  .-Malayan  bear.  See  bears,  l. 
— Malayan  camphor.  Same  as  Borneo  camphor  (which 
see,  under  camphor\—  Malayan  porcupine,  Malayan 
tapir.  Same  as  Malay  porcupine,  Malay  tapir. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Malay. 


as,  a malarious  region  or  climate;  a malarious  , • -,  . , 

state  of  the  atmosphere.  I^S/layopolynesiaii  (ma-la  o-pol-i-ne  gian),  a, 


Electric  Catfish  ( Torpedo  ( Malapterurus ) electricus). 


malaxt  (ma'laks),  v.  t.  [=  F.  malaxer  = Pg. 
malaxar,  < L.  malaxare,  < Gr.  y alaocuv,  soften, 
< palm :6g,  soft.]  Same  as  malaxate. 

I directed  one  of  my  servants  to  apply  an  emplast.  dia- 
chyl.  cum  gummi,  malaxed  with  unguent  dialth/e/e. 

W iseman,  Surgery,  i.  9. 


/ ,,  i --\  rx  * . in  regard  Dotn  to  pnonetic  and  to  grammatical  structure. 

mg  the  family  Malapteruridse  (Torpcdinidse),  malaxage  (mal  ak-saj),  n.  [<  malax  + -age.]  Malaysian  (ma-la 'si -an),  a.  [<  Malay  (F. 
with  an  adipose  fin  over  the  caudal  region  and  f onftratimi  nf  lrnAnd^fr  and  . .....  s v 

no  true  dorsal  fin ; the  electric  dishes.  T. 


^ electricus  inhabits  the  Nile, 
malar  (ma'lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  malaris,  < L. 
mala , the  upper  jaw,  the  cheek-bone,  the  cheek, 


The  operation  of  kneading  and  working  the  nn- 
baked  clay  of  which  pottery  is  to  be  made, 
malaxate  (maUak-sat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mal- 
axated, ppr.  malaxating.  [<  L.  malaxatus,  pp. 
of  malaxare,  soften:  see  malax.]  To  soften; 

< mandere,  chew1;  see  mandible']  LTlToTor  ®of/tnes1s" , -,  , , r 

pertaining  to  the  cheek  or  cheek-bone.— 2 Of  m®laxat,1)in  (mal-aIj7Sa  shon),  n.  [=  P . malax- 

orrunH-QiTiiTKrtA+hA-vvrr.a — . Ai „ . _• i ation , \ LL.  malaxatio(n-) , a softening,  < L.  ma- 

laxare,  soften : see  malax,  malaxate.]  The  act 
of  malaxating  or  moistening  and  softening; 
the  act  of  forming  ingredients  into  a mass  for 
pills  or  plasters.  [Rare.] 

n.  [<NL .malaxator, 


r _ *7  cucciv-wiic. 

or  pertaining  to  the  zygoma ; zygomatic;  jugal: 
as,  the  malar  arch.— Malar  bone.  See  II.— Malar 
foramina.  See  foramen.— Malar  point.  See  craniom- 
etry. 

II.  n.  A membrane  bone  or  splint-bone  of  the  Pllls  or  piasters.  [ifare.J 
side  of  the  head  of  higher  vertebrates,  entering  malaxator  (mal'ak-sa-tor) 

into  the  comnositirm  of  th a v\r«Tr»yviQ  ak  rr.rr*^  (.  Ij.  malar, are . snft.pn  • can 


7 — y & i vii/vwiai/co,  ouuciiug 

into  the  composition  of  the  zygoma  or  zygo- 
matic arch,  which  connects  the  upper  jaw  or 
other  part  of  the  face  with  the  squamosal  or 
other  parts  about  the  ear  ; the  jugal  or  jugal 
bone.  In  most  animals  it  is  a long  and  slender  horizontal 
bone,  in  man  a short  and  stout  quadrangular  bone,  the 
cheek-bone,  forming  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  entering 
jnto  the  composition  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  articulat- 
ing not  only  with  the  temporal  and  superior  maxillary, 
but  also  with  the  frontal  and  sphenoid, 
malardet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mallard. 
malaria  (ma-la'ri-a),  n.  [=  F.  malaria , < It. 
*maV  aria , bad  air:  malaf  fern,  of  malo,  < L.  ma- 
ins, bad  (see  mal-,  male%) ; aria,  < L.  aer,  air : see 
air  1.]  1.  Air  contaminated  with  some  patho- 
genic substance ; miasma ; formerly,  in  a spe- 
cific sense,  air  supposed  to  be  impregnated 


< L.  malaxare , soften:  see  malax , malaxate .]  A 
name  of  many  machines  used  for  mixing  various 
materials.  Most  of  these  machines  - —;ii~ 


Same  as  Malay-Polynesian. 
Malay-Polynesian  (ma-la'pol-i-ne'sian),  a. 
Including  the  Malay  and  Polynesian:  applied 
to  a family  of  languages  occupying  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  Madagascar  to  East- 
er Island  (not,  however,  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia, New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  nor  the  central  parts  of  Borneo),  to- 
gether with  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Its  prin- 
cipal branches  are  the  Malayan,  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
islands  nearest  it,  and  the  Polynesian,  of  the  great  mass 
of  scattered  islands  (including  Madagascar  and  New  Zea- 
land) ; to  these  is  added  by  many  the  Melanesian,  of  the 
Fiji  archipelago  and  its  vicinity,  which  others  regard  as  a 
separate  family.  The  languages  are  of  extreme  simplicity, 
in  regard  both  to  phonetic  and  to  grammatical  structure. 

—alaysian  (ma-la 'si -an),  a.  [<  Malay  (F. 
Malais ) + -ian.]  Relating  to  the  Malay  pen- 
insula or  archipelago,  or  to  the  Malays.  Also 
spelled  Malaisian.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  324. 
malbouchet,  n . [ME.,  < OF.  malebouche , evil- 
speaking, < mal,  evil,  + bouclie,  mouth:  see 
bouclie.]  Evil  speaking ; scandalmongering. 

Malbouche  in  courte  hath  grete  comaundement ; 

Eche  man  studieth  to  sey  the  worste  he  may. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  77. 
And  to  conferme  his  accione, 

Hee  hath  withholde  malebouche. 

Gower.  ( Halliwell .) 

malbrouk  (mal-bruk'),  n.  [=  P.  mdlbrmik,  mal- 
brouch  (Buffon),  a kind  of  monkey.]  A monkey 
of  the  genus  Cercocebus ; especially,  C.  cynosu- 
rus,  the  dog-tailed  baboon. 


— ........... ..... — for  example,  mills  ru®i  tne  dog-tailed  baboon. 

for  grinding  and  tempering  clay  in  brick-making,  for  mix-  malcllUSt  (inal'kus),  n.  [=  F.  malchus,  < Mal- 
mg  mortar,  etc.  — have  a rotating  vertical  shaft  with  ra-  " ^ — At-  it:: 1 , — ■ *-■ 

dial  blade-like  arms  wnrlrintr  in  a mrlin<Iri/»Ql  innlnonra 


chus,  Gr.  Ma^xog,  whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter 
(John  xviii.  10).]  A short  cutting-sword.  See 
projecting  norlzontaUy  from  the  up-  fraquemart. 

In  many  cases,  however,  other  power  MalCOha,  n.  Same  as  Phwnicophaus. 

Malcomia  (mal-ko'mi-ii),  n. 


dial  blade-like  arms  working  in  a cylindrical  inclosure. 
They  are  often  moved  by  horses,  mules,  or  oxen  attached 
to  the  end  of  a lever  projecting  horizontally  from  the  up 

per  part  of  the  shaft.  In  many  cases,  b 

is  used. 

Malaxese  (ma-lak'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindlev, 
1845),  < Malaxis  + -ecc.]  A subtribe  of  plants 
of  the  family  Orchidacese , the  orchid  family, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Epidendrese.  It  em- 
braced 2 genera,  Malaxis  and  Hammarbya , but 
the  name  Malaxis  was  erroneously  applied  to 
the  latter.  Engler  refers  these  genera  to  the 
tribe  Liparidese. 


— . “ — liiijiregiiaLCU  u iuw  Jaipur lane. 

with  the  poison  producing  intermittent  and  Malaxis  (ma-lak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uala^ic 
TPmitrAnr.  fpvAr  — 9.  A ffurmwa  a '/  -w  7 7 l -’J** 


— — — — ....  ...  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 

1812),  named  after  William  Malcolm,  a nursery- 
man and  cultivator.]  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Brassicaceee,  or  mustard  family, 
andthe  tribe  Uesperidese,  characterized  by  long 
erect  sepals,  and  a stigma  with  two  lobes 
which  either  converge  or  unite  to  form  a cone. 
They  are  branching  herbs  with  alternate  entire  or 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  with  loose  bractless  racemes  of 
white  or  purple  flowers.  About  thirty  species  are 
known,  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  central  and 
western  Asia;  a few  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. The  best-known  of  these  is  M.  maritima,  the  M ahon 
stock,  called  more  often  Virginia  (sometimes  virgin)  stock, 
an  annual  with  red  or  white  flowers,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

o*7i , ,,  malconceivedt  (mal-kon-sevd'),  a.  Ill  con- 

p or5?hidaceous  plants,  the  species  ceived  or  planned. 

ffi™w^wni™0rrectly  referred  t0  ,.Sum  new  devised  illteltade  OT  maleomxivea  come- 
— — „t,  „»1V,  p.oooimo  in  nit;  ieu  uioou-  ObljltS.  bwartz,  l/oo.  <lie8.  (?.  Harvey,  To  Spenser,  1573. 

Malay  (ma-la'),  n.  and  a.  [=  F Malai  Malais  malconformation  (mal"kon-f6r-ma'shon),  «. 
site.  This  parasite  has  two  cycles  of  existence— one  ■—^P-Bg.Malayo(cf.D.Maleisch)‘,  < Malay  Ma-  [<  mal-  + conformation.]  Imperfect  or  irregu- 
the  non-sexual,  in  man,  the  other,  the  sexual,  in  the  mos-  Malay  ( Orang  Malayu , Malay  men ; Tdnah  lar  conformation;  disproportion  of  parts*  mal- 

quito.  The  female  anopheles  draws  the  parasite  into  the  Malayu , Malav  land).]  I.  n.  1.  A native  of  Ma-  formation 


remittent  fever.  — 2.  A generic  term  designat- 
ing intermittent  and  remittent  fever  and  other 
affections,  such  as  neuralgia,  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Malarial  diseases  in  this  sense  prevail  in  nearly 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  being  coextensive  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  mosquitos  of  the  genus  Anopheles  There 
are  three  recognized  forms  of  malaria,  called  tertian, 
quartan,  and  estivo-autumnal,  or  summer-autumn,  fevers 
the  latter  including  the  pernicious  and  tropical  forms’ 
The  disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  red  blood 


a softening,  < palaaouv,  soften:  see  malax.]  1. 
An  untenable  name  for  Hammarbya,  a genus 
of  orchidaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Epidendrese. 
There  is  but  a single  species,  tile  bog-orchis,  II.  paludosa, 
which  is  found  growing  in  spongy  bogs  in  northern  Eu- 
rope. 


malconstruction 

malconstruction  (mal-kon-struk'shon),  n.  [< 
trial-  + construction.']  Faulty  construction. 

The  boiler  was  torn  into  fragments.  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  is  given  as  vialconstruction. 

The  Engineer , LXYII.  156. 

malcontent  (mal'kon-tent),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  malecontent;  < F.  malcontent  (=  Sp. 
malcontento),  dissatisfied;  as  mal-  + content L] 

I.  a.  Dissatisfied;  discontented;  especially,  dis- 
satisfied or  discontented  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  as  with  the  constitution  of  society,  or 
the  administration  of  government. 

I speak  not  much : yet  in  my  little  Talk 
Much  vanity  and  many  Lies  do  walk ; 

I wish  too-earnest,  and  too-oft  (in  fine) 

For  others  Fortunes,  male-content  with  mine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

Nicholas  Durantius,  a Knight  of  Malta,  sirnamed  Villa- 
gagnon,  in  the  yeere  1555  ( malecontent  with  his  estate  at 
home)  sayled  into  Francia  Antarctica. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  837. 

II.  n.  A discontented  person;  specifically,  a 
discontented  subject  of  government ; one  who 
murmurs  at  the  laws  and  administration,  or 
who  manifests  his  dissatisfaction  by  overt  acts, 
as  in  sedition  or  insurrection. 

He  that  wrote  the  Satyr  of  Piers  Ploughman  seemed  to 
haue  bene  a malcontent  of  that  time,  and  therefore  bent 
himselfe  wholy  to  taxe  the  disorders  of  that  age. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  50. 

In  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  the  body  of  the 
people  rose  in  support  of  government,  and  obliged  the 
malcontents  to  go  to  their  homes. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  70. 

malcontented  (mal-kon-ten'ted),  a.  [Former- 
ly also  malecontented;  as  malcontent  + -ed2.] 
Discontented;  dissatisfied:  as,  “the  malecon- 
tented multitude,”  Bp.  Hall. 
malcontentedly  (mal-kon-ten'ted-li),  adv.  In 
a malcontented  manner ; with  discontent, 
malcontentedness  (mal-kon-ten'ted-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  character  of  being  malcontented. 
malcontently  (mal-kon-tent'li),  ado.  As  a 
malcontent ; discontentedly. 
malcontentment(mal-kon-tent'rnent),n.  [For- 
merly also  malecontentment ; < malcontent  + 
■anent.]  Discontent. 

They  had  long  agone  by  vniuersall  male-contentment  of 
the  people  . . . procured  a great  distraction  of  the  king’s 
leeges  heartes.  Uolinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1585. 

Maldanid.se  (mal-dan'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Hal- 
dane + - idee .]  A family  of  polychtetous  anne- 
lids, containing  marine  worms  in  which  the  ap- 
pendages are  all  much  reduced:  named  from 
the  genus  Haldane.  Also  Haldanice.  Savigny, 
1817. 

Maldivian  (mal-div'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mal- 
dive  (see  def.)  + -ian. j I.  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Maldives  or  Maidive  Islands,  a chain  of 
coral  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean:  as,  Mal- 
divian customs. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  race  inhabiting  the 
Maidive  Islands. 

maldonite  (mal'don-it),  n.  [<  Maldon  in  Vic- 
toria, where  it  is  found,  + -ite2.]  In  mineral., 
a variety  of  native  gold,  supposed  to  contain  a 
^.considerable  amount  of  bismuth. 
male1  (mal),  a.  and  n,  [<  ME.  male,  < OF.  male, 
masle,  F.  mdle  = Pr.  mascle  = Sp.  Pg.  macho  = 
It.  maschio,  < L.  masculus,  male,  dim.  (inform), 
< mas  (mar-),  a man,  a male  (human  being  or 
animal).  Hence  also  (from  L.  mas)  E.  mascu- 
line, marital,  marry1,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  sex  of  human  kind,  and  by  extension  to 
that  of  animals  in  general,  that  begets  young, 
as  distinguished  from  the  female,  which  con- 
ceives and  gives  birth:  as,  a male  child;  a male 
beast,  fish,  or  fowl. 

These  were  the  male  children  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of 
Joseph.  Josh.  xvii.  2. 

2.  In  hot.,  staminate:  said  of  organs  or  flow- 
ers. In  old  usage  plants  were  called  ma,lc  or  female  for 
fanciful  reasons  (for  example,  see  male-fern). 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  males  of 
the  human  kind,  or  men  as  opposed  to  women; 
appropriate  to  men ; masculine  : as,  male  attire; 
a male  voice. — 4.  Composed  of  males;  made  up 
of  men  and  boys : as,  a male  choir. — 5.  Possess- 
ing some  quality  or  attribute  considered  as 
characteristic  of  males.  [Rare.] — 6.  Genera- 
tive; fruitful,  as  an  idea.  In  this  sense,  Ba- 
con entitles  one  of  his  treatises  the  “Male 
Birth  of  Time.” — Estate  tail  male.  See  estate.— 
Male  coffee-berry.  See  coffee,  l.— Male  conceptacle, 
in  bat.,  in  lower  cryptogams,  a conceptacle  producing  only 
male  organs.  See  conceptacle,  2.—  Male  die,  the  upper 
one  of  a pair  of  dies.—  Male  flower,  gage,  knot-grass. 
See  the  nouns.— Male  incense,  frankincense  or  olibanum 
in  the  form  of  tears  or  globular  drops,  regarded  as  the 
best  kind. 
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May  virgins,  when  they  come  to  mourn, 

Male  incense  burn. 

Herrick,  Dirge  of  Jephthaii’s  Daughter. 
Male  order,  in  arch.,  the  Doric  order  : so  styled  because, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  Vitruvius,  its  sturdy  proportions 
were  modeled  after  those  of  the  male  human  form,  the 
proportions  of  tile  more  slender  and  rounded  Ionic  order 
after  those  of  the  female  form. — Male  rimes,  rimes  in 
which  only  the  tinal  syllables  correspond,  as  disdain  and 
complain. — Male  screw,  a screw  of  which  the  threads, 
carried  about  the  exterior  surface  of  a cylinder,  correspond 
to  and  enter  spiral  grooves  formed  in  the  surface  of  a cylin- 
drical hole  and  constituting  a female  screw. — Male  sys- 
tem, in  hot.,  the  part  of  a plant  which  belongs  to  and  in- 
cludes the  fecundating  organs.  =Syn.  Manly,  etc.  See 
masculine. 

II.  n.  1.  Oue  of  the  sex  of  human  kind  that 
begets  young ; a man  or  boy ; by  extension,  and 
usually,  one  of  the  sex  of  any  animal  that  be- 
gets young : opposed  to  female,  in  zoology  the  sign 
universally  used  for  a male  is  f (Mars),  the  sign  t (Venus) 
signifying  female. 

Tour  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a male  of  the  first 
year-.  Ex.  xii.  5. 

Bring  forth  men-children  only  ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  74. 

2.  In  plants  characterized  by  sexual  differ- 
ences and  reproduced  by  sexual  generation, 
that  individual  of  which  the  special  function  is 
to  form  the  substance  essential  to  the  fertility 

of  the  germ  developed  by  the  female Comple- 

mental  or  supplemental  male,  in  mol.  See  comple- 
mental,  2,  and  quotation  under  Scalpellum. — Dwarf 
male.  See  dwarf. 

male2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mail2. 
male8t,  a . [<  OF.  mal,  fem.  male,  F.  mal,  fem. 

male  = Pr.  mal,  mau  = Sp.  mal,  malo  = Pg. 
mao,  mau,  ma  = It.  malo,  < L.  malus,  bad,  evil 
(neut.  malum,  > It.  male  = Sp.  Pg.  mal  = F.  mal, 
an  evil).  Hence,  from  L.  malus,  E.  malice,  mal- 
ady, mal-,  etc.]  Bad ; evil ; wicked.  Examples  of 
this  word  in  English  are  rare,  it  being  almost  always  com- 
pounded with  the  following  noun.  (See  mal-.) 

The  Lord  Cromwell  wold  have  excused  hymself  of  all  the 
steryng  of  moevyng  of  the  male  journey  of  Seynt  Albones. 

Poston  Letters , I.  345. 

male4!,  n.  [ME.,  also  mele;  < L.  malum  = Gr. 
pij'Xov,  an  apple.]  An  apple. 

Nowe  peres  and  meles  over  thicke  ar  torne 

Away  the  vicious,  lest  juce  ylorne 

On  hem  sholde  be  that  gentil  fruyt  myght  spende. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

male5  (mal),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  knot, 
a sandpiper,  Tringa  canutus.  C.  Swainson.  [Es- 
sex, Eng.] 

male6  (mal),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  dan- 
delion. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

male-.  See  mal-. 

maleadministrationt,  n.  See  maladministra- 
tion. 

maleaset  (mal-ez'),  n.  [<  ME.  maleise,  malese, 
maleese,  male-eese,  < OF.  malaise  (F.  malaise,  > E. 
malaise,  q.  v.),  sickness,  < mal,  bad,  + aise, ea.se : 
see  ease.  Cf.  disease.]  Sickness;  malaise. 

Alle  manere  men  that  thow  myght  aspye 
In  meschief  other  in  mal-ese  and  thow  mowe  hem  helpe, 
Loke  by  thy  lyf  let  hem  nouht  for-fare. 

Piers  Plowman  ( C ),  ix.  233. 

Thei  broughten  to  him  alle  that  weren  of  male-eese. 

Wyclif,  Mark  i.  32. 

maleboucliet,  n.  See  malbouche. 
malecolyet,  n.  Same  as  melancholy. 
maleconformationt,  n.  See  malconformation. 
malecontentt,  a.  and  n.  See  malcontent. 
malecotoont,  n.  See  melocoton. 
maledicency  (mal-e-dl'sen-si),  n.  [=  OF.  maldi- 
cence  ---  Sp.  Pg.  maledicencia  = It.  maledicenza, 
< L.  maledicentia,  an  evil  speaking,  < male- 
dicen(t-)s,  speaking  evil  of : see  maledicent.] 
The  practice  of  evil  speaking;  reproachful  lan- 
guage ; also,  proneness  to  reproach.  [Rare.] 

We  are  now  to  have  a taste  of  the  maledicency  of  Lu- 
ther’s spirit  from  his  hook  against  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Character  of  Luther. 

maledicent  (mal-e-di'sent),  a.  [=  F.  maldisant 
(>  E.  maleclisant)  = Sp '.  maldiciente  = Pg.  mal- 
dizente  = It.  maldicente,  maledicente,  < L.  male- 
dicen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  male  dicer e,  speak  evil  of:  see 
maledict,  v.]  Speaking  reproachfully ; slander- 
ous. [Rare.] 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  maledicent,  and  so  sloven- 
ly spirits.  Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

maledict  (mal-e-dikt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  maledictus, 
pp.  of  maledicere  (>  It.  maldicere,  maledire  = 
Pg.  maldizer  = Sp.  maldecir),  speak  evil  of,  < 
male,  adv.,  evil  (<  malus,  evil:  see  male$),  + 
dicere,  speak:  see  diction.]  To  address  with 
maledictions ; curse.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

She  was  reproached  and  maledicted  by  her  father,  on 
her  return, although  he  knew  not  where  she  had  been. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  12. 
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maledict  (mal-e-dikt'),  a.  [ME.  maledight  (q. 
v.),  < OF.  maledict,  also  maldit,  maudit,  F.  mau- 
dit  = Sp.  Pg.  maldito  = It.  maledetto ; < L. 
maledictus^yp.  of  maledicere:  see  maledict,  v.] 
Execrated  ; accursed ; damned.  [Rare.] 

As  the  wings  of  starlings  bear  them  on 
In  the  cold  season  in  large  band  and  full, 

So  doth  that  blast  the  spirits  maledict. 

^ Longfellow , tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  v.  42. 

malediction  (mal-e-dik'shon),  n.  [<ME .male- 
diccion,  < OF.  malediction,  also  (maleig on,  maleis- 
son,  > E.  malison)  F.  malediction  = Pr.  maledic- 
tio,  maledicio  = Sp.  maldicion  - Pg.  maldigao 
I ' . maladizione,  maledizione,  < L.  maledictio(n-), 
evil  speaking,  abuse,  LL.  the  act  of  cursing,  < 
maledicere,  speak  evil  of : see  maledict,  v.  Cf. 
malison.]  Evil  speaking ; a cursing;  the  utter- 
ance of  a curse  or  execration;  also,  a curse. 
Now  ye  shall  [haue]  malediccion. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 5635. 
My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcised  . . . 
With  malediction  mention’d.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  978. 
— Syn.  Malediction,  Curse,  Imprecation,  Execration,  Anath- 
ema. All  these  are  strong  words;  they  are  all  presumably 
of  the  nature  of  prayers,  malediction  having  the  least  of 
this  meaning.  Malediction  in  its  derivation  contains  the 
idea  that  is  common  to  them  all,  that  of  expressing  a de- 
sire for  evil  upon  another.  Curse,  imprecation , and  exe- 
cration are  often  used  of  the  wanton  calling  down  of  evil 
upon  those  with  whom  one  is  angry,  but  all  five  may  indi- 
cate a formal  or  official  act.  Execration  expresses  most 
of  personal  hatred;  indeed,  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
simply  to  express  an  intense  and  outspoken  hatred ; as, 
he  was  held  in  execration.  Anathema  has  kept  within  its 
original  limits,  as  expressing  a curse  pronounced  foxmally 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

maledictory  (mal-e-dik'to-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  consisting  in  malediction  or 
cursing ; imprecatory. 

She  poured  out  ...  a flood  of  maledictory  prophecy 
against  the  doers  of  the  deed ; . . . she  cursed  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  318. 

maledight!,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  maledit,  maledict,  < 
L.  maledictus,  pp.:  see  maledict.]  Cursed. 
Cometh  a childe  maledict, 

Ageyn  Jhesu  to  rise  he  ti^t. 

Cursor  Mundi.  (Halliwell.) 

maledisantt,  n.  [Also  maldizant;  < OF.  male- 
disant,  F.  maldisant,  evil-speaking:  see  male- 
dicent.] One  who  speaks  evil.  Minsheu. 

Ifow  then  will  scoffing  readers  scape  this  mark  of  a 
maledizant?  Florio,  It.  Diet.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  [9]. 

malefaction  (mal-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  male- 
factio(n-),  injury  (used  only  in  derived  sense  of 
fainting,  syncope),  < malefacere,  do  evil,  harm, 

< male,  evil,  + facere,  do : see  fact.  Cf.  benefac- 
tion.] Heinous  wrong-doing;  a criminal  deed; 
a crime ; a wrong ; a bane  or  curse. 

They  have  proclaim’d  their  malefactions. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  621. 
Such  disregard  of  self  as  brings  on  suffering  ...  is  a 
malefaction  to  others.  II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 72. 

malefactor  (mal'e-fak-tor),  n.  [Formerly  also 
malefactour;  = Sp.  malhcclior  = Pg.  malfeitor 
= It.  malfattore,  < L.  malefactor,  an  evil-doer, 

< malefacere,  do  evil:  see  malefaction.  Cf.  bene- 
factor.] It.  One  who  does  evil  or  injury  to 
another : opposed  to  benefactor. 

Some  benefactors  in  repute  are  malefactors  in  effect. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge,  viii.  28. 
Goodman  Warmhouse  was  mounted  on  a round,  ambling 
nag.  and  rode  much  at  his  ease  by  the  chariot  of  his  male- 
factor. Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  312. 

2.  A heinous  evil-doer ; a law-breaker;  a crim- 
inal or  felon. 

They  came  out  against  him  as  a Malefactor,  with  swords 
and  staves,  and  having  seized  his  Person,  being  betray’d 
into  their  hands  by  one  of  his  Disciples,  they  carry  him  to 
the  High  Priests  house.  Stillinyfleet , Sermons,  I.  vi. 

=Syn.  2.  Evil-doer,  culprit,  felon,  convict. 

malefactress  (mal'e-fak-tres),  n.  [As  malefac- 
tor + -ess.]  A female  malefactor;  a woman 
guilty  of  crime. 

malefeasancet,  «•  See  malfeasance. 
male-fern  (mal'fdrn),  n.  An  elegant  fern, 
■kDryopteris  Filix-mas  ( Ncphrodium  Filix-mas  of 
Richard;  Lastrea Filix-mas  of  Presl),  with  the 
fronds  growing  in  a crown,  found  in  North  and 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

See  cut  under  fern Male-fern  oil,  an  oil  obtained 

from  the  rhizomes  of  Diyopteris  Filix-mas. 
malefic  (ma-lef'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  malefique 
= Sp.  malefico  = Pg.  malefico  = It.  malefico, 

< L.  maleficus  (also  malifims),  evil-doing,  hurt- 
ful, mischievous,  < malefacere,  do  evil : see  male- 
faction.]  I.  a.  Doing  mischief ; producing  dis- 
aster or  evil ; inauspicious.  [Chiefly  technical.] 

The  Malefic  Aspects  are  the  semi-quartile,  or  semi-square, 
the  square,  the  sesquiquadrate,  and  the  opposition. 

Zadkiel,  Gram,  of  Astrol.,  p.  370. 
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II.  n.  In  astro!.,  an  inauspicious  star  or 
planet. 

If  the  Moon  be  afflicted  by  the  Sun,  the  native  is  liable 
to  injuries  in  the  eyes,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  she 
be  afflicted  by  malefics  and  near  nebulous  star's,  such  as  the 
Pleiades.  Zadkiel , Gram,  of  Astrol.,  p.  393. 

malefically  (ma-lef'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a malefic 
manner;  with  evil  effects.  Ji.  A.  Proctor,  Ec- 
lectic Mag.,  XXXV.  188. 
maleficate  (ma-lef 'i-kat),  v.  it.;  pret.  and  pp. 
maleficated,  ppr.  maleficating.  [(.malefic  + -ate2.] 
To  bewitch;  maleficiate.  [Rare.] 

What  will  not  a man  do  when  once  he  is  maleficated  ! 

Sir  11.  Taylor , Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  4. 

maleficet  (mal'e-fis),  n.  [ME.  malefi.ce,  < OF. 
malefice,  F.  malefice  = It.  maleficio,  malefizio, 
(h.maleficium,  an  evil  deed,  mischief,  enchant- 
ment, < maleficus,  evil-doing:  see  malefic .] 
Evil-doing;  especially,  witchcraft. 

Sicknesse,  or  malefice  of  sorcerie,  or  colde  drinkes. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
He  crammed  with  crumbs  of  Benefices, 

And  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  malefices. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1154. 

maleficence  (mg-lef'i-sens),  b.  [Formerly  also 
maleficience;  =F . malfdisance  (>E.  malfeasance) 
= Sp.  maleficencia,  < L.  maleficentia,  an  evil-do- 
ing^ *malefif,en(t-)s,  maleficus,  evil-doing:  see 
maleficent .]  The  character  of  being  maleficent ; 
the  doing  or  producing  of  evil. 

Even  what  on  its  nearer  face  seems  beneficence  only, 
shows,  on  its  remoter  face,  not  a little  maleficence  — kind- 
ness at  the  cost  of  cruelty. 

11.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  72. 
maleficent  (ma-lef'i-sent),  a.  [Formerly  also 
maleficient;  =F.  malfaisant,  < L .*maleficen(f-)s, 
equiv.  to  maleficus,  evil-doing,  < male,  evil,  + 
facien(t-)s,  in  comp.  -fieien(t-)s,  doing,  ppr.  of 
facere , do:  see  malefic .]  Doing  or  producing 
harm ; acting  with  evil  intent  or  effect ; harm- 
ful; mischievous:  as,  a maleficent  enemy  or 
deed. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said  of  a mis- 
chievous or  maleficent  nation. 

Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies,  App. 
maleficialt,  a.  [<  L.  maleficus,  evil-doing  (see 
malefic),  + - ial .]  Malefic  or  maleficent.  Fuller. 
maleficiatet  (mal-e-fish'i-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML. 
maleficiatus,  pp.  of  maleficiare  (>  Pg.  maleficiar), 
bewitch  (?),  < L.  maleficium,  an  evil  deed,  mis- 
chief, enchantment:  see  malefice.]  To  do  evil 
to;  especially,  to  bewitch;  affect  with  enchant- 
ments. 

Every  person  that  comes  near  him  is  maleficiated;  every 
creature,  all  intend  to  hurt  him,  to  seek  his  ruin  ! 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  181. 

maleficiationt  (mal-e-fish-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
as  if  *maleficiatio(n-),(  maleficiare,  bewitch : see 
maleficiate.]  A bewitching. 

Irremediable  impotency,  . . . whether  by  way  of  per- 
petual maleficiation  or  casualty. 

Bp.  Hall,  Oases  of  Conscience,  iv.  10. 

maleficiencet  (mal-e-fish'ens),  ji.  An  obsolete 
form  of  maleficence.' 

maleficientt  (mal-e-fish'ent),  a.  An  obsolete 

form  of  maleficent. 

maleformationt,  n.  See  malformation. 
maleic  (ma'le-ik),  a.  [<  mal(ic)  + -e-ic.]  De- 
rived from  malic  acid — Maleic  acid,  a volatile  crys- 
talline acid  (C2H2(C02H)2)  produced  by  distilling  malic 
acid. 

malella  (ma-lel'a),  n. ; pi.  malella!  (-§).  [NL. 
(Packard,  1883),  dim.  of  L.  mala,  jaw:  see  max- 
illa.] One  of  two  (inner  and  outer)  movable 
toothed  appendages  of  the  free  fore  edge  of  the 
outer  stipes  of  the  deutomala  of  a myriapod. 
A.  8.  Packard,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  June, 
1883,  p.  200. 

malencolikt,  malencolyt.  Obsolete  forms  of 
melancholic,  melancholy. 

malenginet  (ma-len'jin),  n.  [Also  malengin; 

< ME.  malengine,  malengyn,  < OF.  malengin,  evil 
contrivance,  fraud,  guile,  < L.  mains,  evil,  + 
ingenium,  contrivance:  see  mal-  and  engine.] 
Guile;  deceit;  fraud. 

Thei  seiden  thei  snolde  it  feithfully  holde  with-outen 
fraude  or  mal  engyn.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  75. 

When  the  Protectors  Brother,  Lord  Sudley,  the  Admi- 
rall,  through  private  malice  and  null-engine  was  to  lose  his 
life,  no  man  could  bee  found  fitter  than  Bishop  Latimer 
(like  another  Doctor  Shaw)  to  divulge  in  his  Sermon  the 
forged  Accusations  laid  to  his  charge. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

maleo  (mal'e-o),  b.  [Cf.»iaWee-&(>d,whiclIisare- 
lated  bird.]  A kind  of  brush-turkey  or  mound- 
bird,  Megacephalon  maleo,  a native  of  Celebes, 
of  a glossy-black  and  rosy-white  color,  with  a 
bare  neck  and  head.  See  Megacephalon. 
malepositiont,  ».  See  malposition. 
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malepracticet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mal- 
practice. 

maleset,  n.  See  malease. 

Malesherbia  (mal-e-shto'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  1794),  named  after  Lamoignon  de 
Maleslierbes,  a French  patriot  and  agricultur- 
ist.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants,  constituting  the  family  Malesherhiacese 
and  related  to  the  Fassifioracesc,  or  passion- 
flower family,  characterized  by  having  a tubu- 
lar calyx,  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx-lobes, 
and  flowers  in  a bracted  raceme.  They  are  erect 
woolly  undershrubs,  with  narrow  leaves  and  rather  large 
yellow  flowers,  arranged  in  a long  leafy  raceme  or  thyrse. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  species,  natives  of  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Peru,  a few  of  which  are  sometimes 
cultivated  for  ornament.  They  are  often  called  crown- 
worts. 

Malesherbiaceae  (mal-e-sher-bi-a'se-e),  «.  pi. 
[NL.  (Don,  1827),  < Malesherbia  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
related  to  the  Turneracese  and  Fassifioracesc, 
formerly  included  in  the  latter.  It  consists  of  the 
single  genua  Malesherbia  (which  see).  The  character 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  this  family  from  the  Passi- 
Jloraceee  is  the  absence  of  the  conspicuous  fringe  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  which  is  here  reduced  to  a more  or 
less  distinctly  toothed  border. 

Malesherbiese  (maPe-sher-bi'e-e),  n.pl  [NL. 

(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1828),  < Malesherbia  + -css.] 
Same  as  Malesherbiacese,  regarded  by  de  Can- 
dolle as  a tribe  of  the  Passifloracese. 
malesont,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  malison. 
male-spirited  (mal'spir'fi-ted),  a.  Having  the 
spirit  of  a man;  masculine.  [Rare.] 

That  male-spirited  dame, 

Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them  on. 

B.  Jon&on,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

malestrandt,  »•  An  obsolete  variant  of  mael- 
strom. 

malett  (mal'et),  n.  [<  F.  mallette,  dim.  of  malic, 
a sack : see  mail2.]  A little  bag  or  budget ; a 
portmanteau. 

maletalentt,  n.  See  maltalent. 

maletolt,  maletote  (mal'e-tolt,  -tot),  n.  [<  OF. 

maletolte,  maletoulte,  maletoste,  F.  maltote,  < 
ML.  mala  tolta  or  tolta  mala,  an  extraordinary 
or  illegal  exaction  or  levy : mala,  fern,  of  L.  ma- 
ins, bad,  evil;  tolta  (for *tollita;  cf.  equiv.  tolle- 
tum)  (>  OF.  tolte,  toulte),  an  exaction,  levy,  tax, 
also  a writ  transferring  a cause  from  one  court 
to  another  (see  tolt),  prop.  fern,  of  *tollitus,  pp. 
(for  L.  sublatus)  of  L.  tollere,  raise,  ML.  also 
levy:  see  tolerate.]  Formerly,  in  France  and 
England,  an  extraordinary  or  illegal  exaction, 
toll,  or  imposition. 

Hence  several  remonstrances  from  the  commons  under 
Edward  III.  against  the  maletolts  or  unjust  exactions  upon 
wool.  Hallam. 

This  exaction,  although  imposed  under  the  shadow  of 
parliamentary  authority,  had  distinctly  the  character  of  a 
maletote.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  t 277. 

maletreatt,  maletreatmentt.  Obsolete  forms 
of  maltreat,  maltreatment. 
malevolence  (ma-lev'o-leus),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
malevolencia  = It.  malavoglienza,  malevoglienza, 
< L.  malevolentia,  ill-will,  < malevolen(t-)s,  wish- 
ing ill:  see  malevolent.]  1.  The  character  of 
being  malevolent  or  ill-disposed;  ill-will;  per- 
sonal hatred;  enmity  of  heart;  inclination  to 
injure  others. 

Frederic’s  wit  enabled  him  often  to  show  his  malevolence 
in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father  re- 
sorted. Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

2.  That  which  is  done  from  ill-will ; an  act  of 
ill-will.  [Rare.] 

The  king,  willing  to  shew  that  this  their  liberallity  was 
very  acceptable  to  him,  he  called  this  graunt  of  money  a 
beneuolence,  notwithstanding  that  many  grudged  thereat 
and  called  it  a maleuolence.  Stow,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  1473. 
= Syn.  1.  Ill-will,  Enmity,  etc.  See  animosity. 

malevolent  (ma-lev'o-lent),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
malevogliente,  < L.  malevolen[t-)s,  wishing  ill, 
spiteful,  envious,  < male,  ill,  + volen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  velle,  will:  seewilll.]  I.  a.  1.  Havinganevil 
disposition  toward  another  or  others;  wishing 
evil  to  others;  rejoicing  in  another’s  misfor- 
tune; malicious;  hostile. 

The  only  kind  of  motive  which  we  commonly  judge  to 
be  intrinsically  bad,  apart  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  operates,  is  malevolent  affection : that  is,  the  de- 
sire, however  aroused,  to  inflict  pain  on  some  other  sen- 
tient being.  11.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  342. 

2.  In  astrol.,  tending  to  exert  an  evil  influence : 
thus,  Saturn  is  said  to  he  a malevolent  planet. 
This  man ’s  malevolent  in  my  aspect. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  in.  2. 
Our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 

And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden,  King  Arthur. 
= Syn.  1,  Evil-minded,  ill-disposed,  spiteful,  resentful, 
bitter,  rancorous,  malignant.  See  animosity. 
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Il.t  n.  A malevolent  person  or  agency. 

He  was  incens’d  by  some  malevolent. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv. 
malevolently  (ma-lev'o-lent-li),  adv.  In  a ma- 
levolent manner;’  with’ ill-will  or  enmity;  with 
the  wish  or  design  to  injure  another  or  others, 
malevolous  (ma-lev'6-lus),  a.  [=  F.  malevole 
= Sp.  malevolo  = Pg.  It.  malevolo,  < L.  male- 
volus,  wishing  ill,  < male,  ill,  + velle  (ind.  volo), 
will:  see  will1.]  Malevolent.  [Rare.] 

Hitherto  we  see  these  malevolous  critics  keep  their 
ground.  War  burton,  Prodigies,  p.  109. 

malexecution  (mal,/ek-se-ku'shon),  n.  [<  mal- 
+ execution.]  Faulty  or  "wrong  execution;  bad 
administration.  D.  Webster. 
malfeasance  (mal-fe'zans),  n.  [Formerly  also 
malefeasance ; < F.  ikalfaisance,  evil-doing, 
wrong-doing,  < malfaisant,  doing  evil,  wishing 
evil,  < mal,  evil,  + faisant,  ppr.  of  faire,  < h.  fa- 
cere,  do.  Cf.  maleficence.]  Evil-doing;  the  do- 
ing of  that  which  ought  not  to  he  done ; wrong- 
ful conduct,  especially  official  misconduct ; vio- 
lation of  a public  trust  or  obligation;  specifi- 
cally, the  doing  of  an  act  which  is  positively 
unlawful  or  wrongful,  in  contradistinction  to 
misfeasance,  or  the  doing  of  a lawful  act  in  a 
wrongful  manner.  The  term  is  often  inappro- 
priately used  instead  of  misfeasance. 

An  account  of  his  malfeasance  in  office  reached  England. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  116. 

malformation  (mal-f6r-ma'shon),  n.  [<  mal- 
+ formation.]  Faulty  formation ; irregular  or 
anomalous  formation  or  structure,  especially 
in  a living  body;  a deviation  from  the  normal 
form  or  structure  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part 
of  an  organ.  Also,  until  recently,  maleforma- 
tion. 

malformed  (mal-f6rmd'),  a.  [<  mal-  + form- 
ed.] Ill-formed;  marked  by  malformation. 

One  peculiarity  is  that  the  malformed  fry  have  a ten- 
dency toward  a superabundance  of  heads  rather  than 
tails.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  180. 

malgracioust  (mal-gra'shus),  a.  [<  F.  malgra- 
cieux  = It.  malgrazioso;  as  mal-  + gracious.] 
Ungracious;  ungraceful;  disagreeable. 

His  figure, 

Both  of  visage  and  of  stature. 

Is  lothly  and  malgracious.  Gower. 

malgradot  (mal-gra'do),  adv.  or  prep.  [It.,  = 
OF .malgre:  s eemaugre.]  In  despite  (of ) ; not- 
withstanding; rnaugre. 

Breathing  in  hope,  malgrado  all  your  beards 
That  must  rebel  thus  against  your  king, 

To  see  his  royal  sovereign  once  again. 

Marlowe , Edward  II. 
What  I have  said,  I’ll  pawn  my  sword 
To  seal  it  on  ihe  shield  of  him  that  dares, 
Malgrado  of  his  honour,  combat  me. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

malgret,  n.  See  rnaugre. 
malic  (ma'lik),  a.  [fXi.malumfAv.prjXav, Doric ya- 
?mv,  an  apple  (in  a wide  sense,  including  quinces, 
pears,  pomegranates,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons, 
etc.):  see  male^.\  Pertaining  to  apples;  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  apples.— Malic  acid, 
C4H0O5,  a bibasic  acid  found  in  combination  in  many 
sour  fruits,  such  as  the  barberry,  gooseberry,  and  particu- 
larly the  apple,  whence  the  name.  It  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  Sorbus  Aucuparia  (mountain-ash 
or  rowan-tree),  just  after  it  has  turned  red,  but  while 
still  unripe.  It  is  crystalline,  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
*in  water,  and  has  a pleasant  acid  taste. 

malice  (mal'is),  n.  [<  ME.  malice , < OF.  malice , 
F.  malice  = Sp.  Pg.  malicia  ==  It.  malizia,  < L. 
malitia , badness,  bad  quality,  ill-will,  spite, 
< mains,  bad:  see  male 3.]  If.  Badness;  bad 
quality. 

Yf  the  need 

In  landes  salt  that  treen  or  greynes  growe. 

Thou  must  anoon  on  hervest  plante  or  sede 
The  malice  of  that  lande  and  cause  of  drede 
That  wynter  with  his  shoures  may  of  dryve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

It  hath  been  ever  on  all  sides  contest  that  the  malice 
of  man’s  own  heart  doth  harden  him  and  nothing  else. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

2f.  Evil ; harm ; a malicious  act ; also,  evil  in- 
fluence. 

This  noble  wyf  sat  by  hir  beddes  syde 
Disshevelyd,  for  no  malice  she  ne  thoghte. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1720. 

Thei  ben  fulle  of  alle  Vertue,  and  thei  eschewen  alle 
Vices  and  alle  Malices  and  alle  Synnes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 

It  is  some  malice 
Hath  laid  this  poison  on  her. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  ii.  2. 
3.  A propensity  to  inflict  injury  or  suffering, 
or  to  take  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  an- 
other or  others;  active  ill-will,  whether  from 
natural  disposition  or  special  impulse ; enmity ; 
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hatred : sometimes  used  in  a lighter  sense. 
See  ■malicious,  1. 

Thy  father  hates  my  friends  and  family. 

And  thou  hast  been  the  heir  of  all  his  malice. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 

4.  In  law,  a design  or  intention  of  doing  mis- 
chief to  another ; the  evil  intention  (either  ac- 
tual or  implied)  with  which  one  deliberately, 
and  without  justification  or  excuse,  does  a 
wrongful  act  which  is  injurious  to  others. — 
Actual  malice,  express  malice,  malice  in  fact,  malice 
in  which  the  intention  includes  a contemplation  of  some 
injury  to  be  done.— Constructive  malice,  implied 
malice,  imputed  malice,  malice  in  law,  that  which, 

irrespective  of  actual  intent  to  injure,  is  attributed  by 
the  law  to  an  injurious  act  intentionally  done,  without 
proper  motive,  as  distinguished  from  actual  malice,  either 
proved  or  presumed.— Malice  aforethought,  or  malice 
prepense,  actual  malice,  particularly  in  case  of  homicide. 
=Syn.  3.  Ill-will,  Enmity,  etc.  (see  animosity) ; malicious- 
ness, venom,  spitefulness,  depravity. 

malice!  (mal'is),  v.  t.  [<  malice , n.]  To  regard 
with  malice ; bear  extreme  ill-will  to ; also,  to 
envy  and  hate. 

Love  and  live  with  your  fellowes  honestly,  quiettlye, 
curteouslye,  that  noe  man  have  cause  either  to  hate  yow 
for  your  stubborne  frowardness,  or  to  malice  yow  for  your 
proud  ungentlenes.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  360. 

I flnde  mans  frailtie  to  be  naturally  such  . . . that  . . . 
he  will  seeke  reuenge  against  them  that  malice  him,  or 
practise  his  harmes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  46. 
I am  so  far  from  malidng  their  states. 

That  I begin  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  7. 

malicedt  (mal'ist),^?.  a.  Regarded  with  malice; 
envied  and  hated. 

Thus  every  day  they  seem’d  to  prate 
At  malic  d Grissel’s  good  estate. 

Patient  Grissel  (Child’s  Ballads,  I V.  210). 

Your  forced  stings 

Would  hide  themselves  within  his  maliced  sides. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

maliceless  (mal'is-les),  a.  [<  malice  + -less.'] 
Free  from  ill-will,  hatred,  or  disposition  to  harm. 
Abp.  Leighton , On  Peter,  i.  22. 
malichot,  n.  See  malleclio. 
malicious  (ma-lish'us),  a.  [<  ME.  malicious , < 
OF.  malicios,  F.  malicieux  = Sp.  Pg.  malicioso 
= It.  malizioso , < L.  malitiosus,  full  of  malice, 
wicked,  malicious,  < malitia , badness,  malice: 
see  malice.']  1 . Indulging  in  or  feeling  malice ; 
harboring  ill-will,  enmity,  or  hostility ; actively 
malevolent ; malignant  in  heart : often  used  in 
a lighter  sense,  implying  mischievousness  with 
some  ill-will. 

But  the  Saisnes  that  were  maliciouse  hadde  sette  espies 
on  euery  side  of  the  town,  and  so  was  the  Quene  taken  and 
the  stiward  slain.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  586. 

I grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 

That  has  a name.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  59. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  ill-will ; 
dictated  by  malice : as,  a malicious  report. 

He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I fear, 

And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1251. 
Malicious  abandonment,  in  law,  the  desertion  of  a 
spouse  without  just  cause. — Malicious  mischief,  in 
law:  ( a ) The  committing  of  physical  injury  to  personal 
property  of  another ; injury  to  property,  from  wantonness 
or  malice,  as  distinguished  from  theft.  (b)  Any  malicious 
or  mischievous  physical  injury  to  the  rights  of  another, 
or  of  the  public  in  general.  F.  A.  Wharton. — Malicious 
prosecution,  (a)  A prosecution  set  on  foot  or  carried  on 
maliciously,  without  reasonable  cause.  From  wantof  prob- 
able cause  malice  may  be  inferred.  The  terra  is  commonly 
applied  to  criminal  prosecutions,  but  is  also  applicable  to 
a civil  prosecution.  (6)  An  action  brought  by  the  sufferer 
to  recover  damages  from  the  person  who  set  on  foot  such 
aprosecution.  = Syn.  Evil-minded,  ill-disposed,  spiteful,  re- 
sentful. See  animosity. 

maliciously  (ma-lish'us-li),  adv.  In  a malicious 
or  spiteful  manner;  with  malice,  enmity,  or  ill- 
will;  wantonly;  with  wilful  disregard  of  duty, 
maliciousness  (ma-lish'us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  malicious ; extreme  enmity  or  dis- 
position to  injure ; malignity, 
malicorium  (mal-i-ko'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  < malum , 
an  apple,  + corium , skin,  hide.]  The  thick  and 
tough  rind  of  the  pomegranate-fruit.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine,  and  for 
tanning. 

malidentification  (mal-i-den^ti-fi-ka'shon),  n. 
[<  maL  + identification.]  A false  identification. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  "Woodward,  after  an  examination  of  the 
type  of  Bucklandium  diluvii,  “determined  that  it  is  truly 
the  imperfect  head  and  pectoral  arch  of  a Siluroid.”  In- 
credible as  such  a malidentification  on  the  part  of  Pictet 
must  appear,  I presume  the  determination  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward must  be  accepted.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  926. 

maliferous  (ma-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  malum , an 
evil,  + ferre  ==  E.  bear1.]  Bringing  evil;  un- 
wholesome; pestilential.  Bailey,  1727.  [Bare.] 
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I had  really  forgotten  to  mention  that  gallant,  fine-heart- 
ed soldier  who  , . . fell  a victim  to  the  maliferous  climate 
of  China ! If.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  72. 

malign  (ma-lin'),  a.  [<  OF.  mating , F.  malm , 
fern,  maligne  = Pr.  maligne  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
maligno,  < L.  malignus , of  an  evil  nature,  orig. 
*maligenus,  < malus , bad,  evil,  + - genus , -born : 
see  -genous.  Cf . benign .]  1 . Having  a very  evil 
disposition  toward  others;  harboring  violent 
hatred  or  enmity;  malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 

Bacon. 

2.  Unpropitious;  pernicious;  tending  to  in- 
jure ; likely  to  do  or  cause  great  harm : as,  the 
malign  influence  of  a designing  knave. — 3.  In 
astrol.,  having  an  evil  influence. 

Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi  313. 

4.  Malignant. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the 
wound  bleed  in  wards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers,  and  per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 

=Syn.  1.  See  1 st  under  malignant. 
malign  (ma-lin'),  v.  [<  OF.  malignier , maliner , 
pervert,  deceive,  F.  dial,  maligner,  malign,  < 
mating,  F .-matin,  malign:  see  malign,  «.]  I. 
trans.  it.  To  treat  with  extreme  enmity ; injure 
maliciously. 

Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 

My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings. 

Shale.,  Pericles,  v.  1.  90. 

The  scarcitie  of  wood  and  water,  with  the  barrennesse 
of  the  soile  in  other  places,  shew  how  it  is  maligned  of  the 
Elements.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  228. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ; traduce ; defame ; vilify. 

Be  not  light  of  credens  to  new  raysed  tales,  nor  crymes, 
nor  suspicious  to  maligne  no  man. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  have  been  misrepresented  and 
maligned  by  persons  without  imagination  enough  to  make 
themselves  contemporary  with,  and  therefore  able  to  un- 
derstand, the  men  whose  memories  they  strive  to  blacken. 

Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 
= Syn.  2.  Defame,  Calumniate,  etc.  See  asperse. 

II. f intrans.  To  entertain  malice. 

This  odious  fool  . . . maligning  that  anything  should 
be  spoke  or  understood  above  his  own  genuine  baseness. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 

malignance  (ma-lig'nans),  11.  [<  malignan(t) 

+ -ce.]  Same  as  malignancy. 

The  minister,  as  being  much  neerer  both  in  eye  and  duty 
then  the  magistrate,  speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake  that 
diffus’d  malignance  with  some  gentle  potion  of  admonish- 
ment. Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

malignancy  (ma-lig'nan-si),  n.  [<  malignan(t) 
4-  -cy.]  1.  The  state  of  being  malignant  in 

feeling  or  purpose;  extreme  malevolence;  bit- 
ter enmity;  malice:  as,  malignancy  of  heart. 

In  some  connexions,  malignity  seems  rather  more  perti- 
nently applied  to  a radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malig- 
nancy to  indications  of  this  depravity  in  temper  and  con- 
duct in  particular  instances. 

T.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  ii.  § 3. 

2.  In  Eng.  hist. . the  state  of  being  a malignant ; 
adherence  to  the  royal  party  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell  and  the  civil  war.  See  malignant , 
n .,  2. — 3.  The  property  of  expressing  malice 
or  evil  intent;  malignant  or  threatening  na- 
ture or  character ; unpropitiousness.  Specifically 
— (a)  In  astrol.,  tendency  to  irremediable  harm  or  mis- 
chief: as,  the  malignancy  of  aspect  of  the  planets. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper 
yours.  Shale.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1.  4. 

( b ) In pathol.,  virulence;  tendency  to  a worse  condition: 
as,  the  malignancy  of  a tumor, 
malignant  (ma-lig'nant),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  ma- 
lignant, < L.  malignan\t-)s,ppv.  of  malignare , also 
deponent,  malignari , do  or  make  maliciously,  < 
malignus,  malign:  see  malign.]  I.  a.  1.  Dis- 
posed to  inflict  suffering  or  cause  distress ; hav- 
ing extreme  malevolence  or  enmity;  virulently 
hostile;  malicious:  as,  a malignant  heart. 

There  was  a bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  up  now 
to  such  a boldness  as  to  give  out  insolent  and  threatning 
speeches  against  the  Parlament  it  selfe. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

He  speaks  harshly  and  insidiously  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries ; and  towards  Cervantes  ...  he  is  absolutely 
malignant.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  91. 

2.  Virulently  harmful  or  mischievous ; threat- 
ening great  danger ; pernicious  in  influence  or 
effect. 

Noxious  and  malignant  plants  do  many  of  them  discover 
something  in  their  nature  by  the  sad  and  melancholick 
visage  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 
Specifically — (a)  In  astrol.,  threatening  to  fortune  or  life ; 
fateful : as,  the  malignant  aspect  of  the  stars. 

0 malignant  and  ill-boding  stars ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VL,  iv.  5.  6. 
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(j b ) In  pathol.,  virulent;  tending  to  produce  death ; threat- 
ening a fatal  issue:  as,  a malignant  ulcer;  a malignant 
fever ; malignant  pustule  or  scarlet  fever. 

3.  Extremely  heinous ; as,  the  malignant  nature 
of  sin — Malignant  anthrax,  fever,  pustule,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.  = Syn.  1.  Malevolent,  bitter,  rancorous, 
spiteful,  malign.  See  animosity. 

II.  n.  1 . A person  of  extreme  enmity  or  evil 
intentions;  an  ill-affected  person. 

Occasion  was  taken  by  certain  malignants  secretly  to 
undermine  his  [St.  Paul’s]  great  authority  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

2.  Specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Charles  I.  and  his  son  Charles  II.  dur- 
ing the  civil  war;  a Royalist;  a Cavalier:  so 
called  by  the  Roundheads,  the  opposite  party. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it? 

What  will  malignants  say  ? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  630. 

One  may,  indeed,  sometimes  discover  among  the  malig- 
nants of  the  sex  a face  that  seems  to  have  been  naturally 
designed  for  a Whig  lady. 

Addison,  The  Ladies’  Association. 

malignantly  (ma-lig'nant-li),  adv.  In  a malig- 
nant manner ; maliciously ; with  extreme  ma- 
levolence ; with  pernicious  influence ; also,  viru- 
lently. 

maligner  (ma-ll'ner),  n.  One  who  maligns  or 
speaks  malignantly  of  another ; a traducer ; a 
defamer. 

I come  a spie?  no,  Uoderigo,  no; 

A hater  of  thy  person,  a maligner? 

So  far  from  that,  I brought  no  malice  with  me. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 
malignify  (ma-lig'ni-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
malignified,  ppr.  malignifying.  [<  L.  malignus, 
malign,  + -Jicare,  ifacere,  make : see  -/)/.]  To 
render  malign  or  malignant.  Southey.  [Rare.] 
malignity  (ma-lig'ni-ti),  n.  [<  F.  malignite  = 
Sp.  malignidad  — Pg.  malignidade  = It.  malig- 
nita,  < L.  malignita(t-)s,  ill-will,  spite,  malice, 

< malignus,  malign:  see  malign.}  1.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  malign;  extreme  enmity 
or  evil  disposition  toward  another,  proceeding 
from  baseness  of  heart;  malice  or  malevolence; 
deep-rooted  spite. 

Then  cometh  malignitee,  thurgh  which  a man  annoieth 
his  neighbour.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Thouhast  . . . an  unrelenting  purpose — asteady  long- 
breathed  malignity,  that  surpasses  mine. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  iv. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  malign  or  malignant; 
extreme  evilness ; heinousness ; specifically,  in 
pathol.,  virulence;  malignancy. 

This  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud.  South. 

Some  diseases  . . . have  in  a manner  worn  out  their 
malignity , so  as  to  be  no  longer  mortal. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  Pref. 
=Syn.  1.  Til- vcill,  Enmity  (see  animosity),  maliciousness. 
— 2.  Destructiveness,  deadliness, 
malignly  (ma-lin'li),  adv.  In  a malign  manner; 
with  extreme  ill-will ; unpropitiously ; perni- 
ciously. 

malignment  (ma-lin' ment),  ii.  [<  malign  + 
-ment.\  The  act" of  maligning.  [Rare.] 
Malikite  (mal'ik-it),».  [<  Ar.  Malik  (see  def. ) 
+ -ite2.\  A follower  of  Malik  the  Imam,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  four  great  sects  of  Sunni 
Moslems. 

maline  (ma-len'),  it.  [F.]  A very  fine  silk 
net  of  gauze-like  texture. 

Malines  lace.  [<  F.  Halines,  Mechlin  lace.] 
Same  as  Mechlin  lace  (which  see,  under  lace). 
malinfluence  (mal-in'flq-ens),  n.  [<  mat-  + 
influence .]  Evil  influence. 

Doubting  whether  opium  had  any  connection  with  the 
latter  stage  of  my  bodily  wretchedness — (except,  indeed, 
. . . as  having  left  the  body  weaker  . . . and  thus  predis- 
posed to  any  mal-influence  whatever). 

De  Quincey,  Confessions,  App.,  p.  139. 

malinger  (ma-ling'ger),  v.  i.  [<  F.  malingrer, 
a slang  word  meaning  ‘ suffer,’  but  prob.  also  at 
ou  e time  ‘ pretend  to  be  ill,’  cf . malingreux,  weak, 
sickly,  formerly  applied  to  beggars  who  feigned 
to  be  sick  or  injured  in  order  to  excite  com- 
passion, < malingre,  “sore,  scabby, ugly,  loath- 
some” (Cotgrave),  now  ailing,  poor,  weakly,- 

< mat-,  badly,  + (prob.)  OF.  haingre,  haingre, 
thin,  emaciated,  F.  dial,  haingre,  ailing,  poorly, 
prob.  < L.  ceger  ( tegr -),  sick,  ill.  The  sense  is 
perhaps  affected  by  association  with  F.  malin, 
evil,  malign,  and  gr£,  inclination  (cf.  malgre, 
maugre).]  To  feign  illness ; sham  sickness  in 
order  to  avoid  duty;  counterfeit  disease. 

Hemeralopia  has  been  observed  to  break  out  epidemi- 
cally in  gaols,  camps,  etc.  I need  hardly  point  out  that 
in  such  cases  a careful  examination  should  always  be  in- 
stituted to  guard  against  malingering. 

J.  S.  Wells,  Di8.  of  Eye,  p.  418. 
malingerer  (ma-ling'ger-er),B.  One  who  shams 
illness,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  shirking 
work  or  avoiding  duty. 


malingerer 

Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hospital,  . . . 

Nor  his  religion  but  an  ambulance 
To  fetch  life’s  wounded  and  malingerers  in. 

Lowell , The  Cathedral. 
The  experienced  senses  of  the  surgeon  quickly  detected 
the  malingerers  and  the  men  who  were  only  slightly  in- 
disposed. G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  869. 

malingery  (ma-ling'ger-i),  n.  [<  malinger  + 
-J(3.]  A feigning  of  illness,  especially  by  a sol- 
dier or  sailor,  in  order  to  shirk  work  or  duty. 
Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

malinowskite  (inal-i-nov'skit),  re.  [Named  af- 
ter E.  Malinowski,  a civil  engineer.]  In  min- 
eral., a massive  variety  of  tetrahedrite  from 
Peru,  containing  13  per  cent,  of  lead, 
malipedal  (mal'i-ped-al),  a.  [<  maliped(es)  + 
-of;]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  malipedes  of  a 
chilopodous  myriapod. 

The  dorsal  plate,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  second 
malipedal  tergite.  Packard. 

malipedes  (ma-lip'e-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Pack- 
ard, 1883),  < Ij.  mala,  jaw,  + pes  \ped-)  = E. 
j foot .]  The  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  cephalic 
appendages  (modified  feet)  of  chilopodous  my- 
riapods, regarded  as  analogous  to  the  maxil- 
lipeds  of  crustaceans. 

maUs  (ma'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  tia/jp,  also  ur? tq, 
pahla,  an.Xir),  pahiaop6q,  perhaps  identical  with 
LL.  malleus,  glanders:  origin  uncertain.]  A 
technical  name  for  various  parasitic  skin  dis- 
eases; in  popular  use,  glanders, 
malison  (mal'i-zon),  n.  [Formerly  also  malli- 
son;  < ME.  malisoun,  malisun,  malison,  < OF. 
malison,  malizon,  maleicon,  maleieeon,  maldeceon, 
maldisson,  < L.  maledictio{n-),  an  evil  speaking, 
reviling,  cursing:  see  malediction.  Cf.  benison.] 
A formal  malediction ; a special  curse  invoked 
or  denounced;  a form  of  words  expressing  a 
curse;  a curse. 

And  who  that  wille  not  so,  gaf  hem  ther  malisoun. 

Hob.  of  Brunne,  p.  162. 
My  curse  and  mallison  she’s  got, 

For  to  pursue  her  still. 

Margaret  of  Craignargat  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  252). 
A malison  light  on  the  tongue 
Sic  tidings  tells  to  me  ! 

Lady  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  82). 

malkin,  mawkin  (mal'-,  ma/kin),  n.  and  a. 
[Also  manikin,  maukin;  < ME.  malkyn,  mallcyne, 
< Mai  (E.  Moll t),  a reduced  form  of  Mary,  and 
also  of  Matilda  (formerly  Molt,  Mawde,  now 
Maud),  + dim.  -kin.]  I.  re.  1.  A kitchen  ser- 
vant, or  any  common  woman;  a slattern. 

Malkyn  with  a distaf  in  hire  hond. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  I.  564. 
The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  ’bout  her  reechy  neck. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  224. 

Now  monstrous  in  hoops,  now  trapish,  and  walking 
With  your  petticoats  clung  to  your  heels  like  a manikin. 
Quoted  in  Fairholt’s  Costume  (ed.  Dillon),  1. 394. 
A draggled  mawkin , thou, 

That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge. 

Tennyson,  Princess. 
2f.  Maid  Marian,  the  lady  of  the  morris-dance. 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 

Or  you  must  marry  Malkin,  the  May-lady. 

Fletcher , Mons.  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

3.  A stuffed  figure;  a caricature  of  a woman  in 
dress  and  general  appearance;  a scarecrow. 

Thou  pitiful  Flatterer  of  thy  Master’s  Imperfections ; 
thou  Maukin  made  up  of  the  Shreds  and  Pairings  of  his 
superfluous  Fopperies.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iii.  6. 

4.  A cat.  Compare  grimalkin.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  following  passage  as  the  name  of  a familiar  spirit 
in  the  shape  of  a cat : 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I. 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  iii.  2. 

5.  A hare.  [Scotch.] 

“Nay,  nay,  Luath,”  whispered  Abel,  patting  his  dog,  . . . 
“you  must  not  kill  the  . . . rabbit ; but  if  a maukin  would 
show  herself  I would  let  thee  . . . battle  after  her,  for  she 
could  only  cock  her  fud  at  . . . thy  yelping.” 

J.  Wilson , Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  181. 

6.  A mop ; especially,  a mop  used  to  clean  a 
baker’s  oven. 

See  here  a maukin,  there  a sheet 
As  spotlesse  pure  as  it  is  sweet. 

Ilerrick,  Hesperides,  p.  106. 

7.  In  gun.,  a jointed  staff  with  a sponge  at 
one  end,  used  for  cleaning  out  cannon.— Mother 
of  the  mawkins.  (at)  A witch,  hag,  or  uncanny  old 
woman,  (b)  The  little  grebe  or  dabchick.  J.  A.  Harvie- 
Brown. 

II.  t a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a malkin  or 
kitchen-wench. 

Her  maukin  knuckles  were  never  shapen  to  that  royail 
buskin.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

malkinlyt,  inawkinlyt,  a.  [<  malkin , mawkin , 
“t"  Like  a malkin ; slatternly. 

Some  silly  souls  are  prone  to  place  much  piety  in  their 
mawkmgly  [read  mawkinly]  plainness,  and  in  their  cen- 
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soriousness  of  others  who  use  more  comely  and  costly  cu- 
riosities. Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  87. 
nihil1-  (mal),  n.  [Also  maul  (the  verb  being 
commonly  spelled  maul)-,  < ME.  made,  < OF. 
mal,  maul,  mail,  F.  mail  = Pr.  malh,  mailt,  mal  = 
Pg.  malho  = It.  maglio,  malleo,  a mall,  < L.  mal- 
leus, a hammer,  mall,  mallet.  Cf.  the  var.  metis, 
mam  (<  F.),and  dim.  mallet .]  1.  A heavy  ham- 
mer or  club  of  any  sort;  especially,  a heavy 
wooden  hammer  used  by  carpenters.  Compare 
mallet  and  beetle 1,  1.  [In  this  sense  now  com- 
monly maid.] 

Whan  Arthur  saugh  the  Geaunte  lifte  vp  his  matte  he 
douted  the  stroke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  339. 

Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 
Upon  his  headpeece  with  his  yron  mall, 

That  he  was  soone  awaked  therewithal! 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  42. 

2.  (a)  A war-hammer  or  martel-de-fer. 

A man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbour 
is  a maul,  and  a sword,  and  a sharp  arrow.  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

(6)  The  head  or  striking  part  of  a war-ham- 
mer or  martel-de-fer.  (c)  The  blunt  or  square 
projection  of  such  a hammer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beak  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  han- 
dle: this  blunt  end  was  often  divided  into  four, 
six,  or  more  blunt  points  or  protuberances. — 

3.  An  old  game  played  with  a wooden  ball  in 
a kind  of  smooth  alley  boarded  in  at  each  side, 
in  which  the  ball  was  struck  with  a mallet  in 
order  to  send  it  through  an  iron  arch  called  the 
pass,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alley.  Strutt. 
— 4f.  The  mallet  with  which  this  game  was 
played ; also,  the  alley  in  which  it  was  played. — 
5f.  [<  mall 1,  v.]  A blow. 

And  give  that  reverend  head  a mall, 

Or  two,  or  three,  against  a wall. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

Top-mall,  a heavy  iron  hammer  used  on  board  ship. 
mall1]  (mal),  v.  t.  [Also  and  more  commonly 
maid;  < ME.  mallen,  < OP.  mailler  = Pg.  malhar 
= It.  magliare,  < ML.  malleare,  beat  with  a mall, 
< malleus,  a mall,  hammer:  see  mall1,  n.]  To 
beat,  especially  with  a mall  or  mallet ; bruise. 

I salle  evene  amange  his  mene  malle  hym  to  dede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4038. 

Lys.  Would  not  my  ghost  start  np,  and  fly  upon  thee? 

Cy.  No,  I’d  mall  it  down  again  with  this. 

[She  snatches  up  the  crow.] 

Chapman , Widow’s  Tears,  v.  4. 
mall2  (mel  or  mal),  re.  [<  mall1,  re.,  through  pall- 
mall,  the  game  so  called,  and  a place,  Pall- 
Mall, -where  it  was  played:  see  pall-mall.]  A 
public  walk ; a level  shaded  walk. 

The  mall  without  comparison  is  the  noblest  in  Europe 
for  length  and  shade,  having  7 rowes  of  the  tallest  and 
goodliest  elms  I had  ever  beheld. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  2, 1644. 

This  the  beau-raonde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  133. 
mall3  (mal),  n.  [<  ML.  mallum,  mallus,  a court: 
see  mallum,  mallus.]  A court : same  as  mallum, 
mallus. 

Councils,  which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  malls, 
ceased.  Alilman. 

mallanders,  n.  pi.  See  malanders. 
mallard  (mal'ard),  n.  [<  ME.  malarde,  maulard, 
mawlerd,  also  irreg.  mawdelare,  mawarde,  < OF. 
malar d,  rnalart,  a wild  duck,  prob.,  with  suffix 
-ard,  < male,  male : see  male1.  The  F.  dial,  form 
maillard  appar.  simulates  F.  maille,  a spot:  see 
mail1.]  1.  The  wild  drake;  the  male  of  the 
common  wild  duck. 

And  with  a bolt  afterward, 

Anon  he  hitt  a maulard. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  164.  ( Halliwell .) 

Hence — 2.  The  common  wild  duck,  Areas  boscas, 
the  feral  stock  whence  the  domestic  duck  in  all 
its  varieties  has  descended,  and  the  typical  rep- 
resentative of  the  family Anatidce  and  subfamily 
Ann  time.  See  duck‘d.  The  mallard  is  from  22  to  24 
inches  long,  by  32  to  36  in  extent  of  wings.  The  male  has  the 
head  and  neck  glossy-green,  succeeded  by  a white  ring ; the 
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breast  purplish-chestnut;  the  lower  back,  rump,  and  tail- 
coverts  glossy -black ; the  tail-feathers  mostly  whitish,  with 
a curly  tuft ; the  wing-speculum  iridescent,  bordered  with 
black  and  white ; the  bill  greenish-yellow ; the  feet  orange- 
red  ; and  the  iris  brown.  The  female  has  the  wings  and 
feet  as  in  the  male,  the  bill  greenish-black  blotched  with 
orange,  and  the  body-colors  variegated  in,  fine  pattern 
with  lighter  and  darker  brownish  shades.  The  mallard  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  nests  on  the 
ground,  laying  usually  from  8 to  10  yellowish-drab  eggs 
measuring  about  2J  byl[S  inches. 

mallardite  (mal'ar-dit),  re.  [Named  after  E. 
Mallard,  a French  mineralogist.]  A hydrous 
sulphate  of  manganese  occurring  in  fibrous 
crystalline  masses:  found  in  Utah, 
malleability  (maFe-a-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  malle- 
abilite  = Sp.  maleabilidad  = Pg.  malledbilidade 
= It.  malleabilitd, ; as  malleable  + -ity.]  The 
property  of  being  malleable ; capability  of  be- 
ing shaped  or  permanently  extended  by  pres- 
sure, as  by  hammering  or  rolling,  without  losing 
coherence  or  continuity ; the  property  of  being 
susceptible  of  extension  by  beating  or  rolling. 

The  malleability  of  brass  varies  with  its  composition 
and  with  its  temperature.  Spons’  Encyc.  Mamif.,  I.  321. 

malleable  (mal'e-a-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  mal- 
liable,  < F.  malUable  = Sp.  maleable  = Pg.  mal- 
leavel  — It.  malleabile,  < ML.  malleare,  beat 
with  a hammer:  see  maUeate.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing shaped  or  extended  by  beating  or  rolling; 
capable  of  extension  by  hammering;  reduci- 
ble_  to  a laminated  form  by  beating,  as  gold, 
which  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  (gold-foil) 
of  extreme  thinness]  hence,  capable  of  being 
shaped  by  outside  influence;  yielding.  See 
foil1. 

This  Blow  at  Sea  was  so  much  greater  than  that  at  Land 
that,  where  that  made  him  only  doubt,  this  made  him  de- 
spair, at  least  made  him  malleable,  and  fit  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  Composition.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  78. 

Mark  the  effect  produced  on  our  councils  by  continued 
insolence  and  inveterate  hostility:  we  grow  more  malleable 
under  their  blows.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

Malleable  bronze.  See  bronze.— Malleable  iron  cast- 
ings. See  iron. 

malleableness  (mal'e-a-bl-nes),re.  Malleability, 
malleate  (mal'e-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  malle- 
ated,  ppr.  malleating.  [<  ML.  (L.  in  derivatives) 
malleatus,  pp.  of  malleare,  beat  with  a hammer, 
mall,  < L.  malleus,  a hammer:  see  mall1,  re.  Cf. 
mall1,  re.]  To  hammer;  form  into  a plate  or 
leaf  by  beating. 

malleation  (mal-e-a'shon),  re.  [<  malleate  + 
-ion,]  1.  The  act  of  beating  into  a plate  or 
leaf,  as  a metal;  extension  by  beating. 

His  squire,  by  often  malleations,  hammerings,  pound- 
ings, and  threshings,  might  in  good  time  be  beaten  out 
into  the  form  of  a gentleman. 

Gaytan,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  (1654),  p.  67.  (.Latham.) 
2f.  Malleability ; capability  of  being  shaped  by 
hammering. 

Sub.  What’s  the  proper  passion  of  metals? 

Face.  Malleation.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  pathol.,  a convulsive  action  of  one  or  both 
hands,  which  strike  the  thigh  like  a hammer, 
mallechot  (mal'e-cho),  re.  [Also  malicho  ; perh. 

< Sp.  malheclio = OF.  malfait,  < ML.  *malefactum, 
malefacta,  an  evil  deed,  < male,  evil,  + factus, 
done,  factum  (>  Sp.  hecho  = F . fait),  deed,  act: 
sec  mal-  and  fact,  feat.]  Found  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  and  of  uncertain  meaning; 
possibly,  evil-doing. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho  [var.  malicho, 
mallico ] ; it  means  mischief.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  146. 

malledius  (ma-le'di-us),  «.;  pi.  malledii  (-1). 
[NL.,  < L.  malleus,  a hammer,  + NL.  (.stapedi- 
us.] A muscle  of  the  tympanum  attached  to  the 
malleus ; the  tensor  tympani : correlated  with 
stapedius  and  incudius.  Cones  and  Shute,  1887. 
mallee  (mal'e),  re.  [Australian.]  Two  dwarf 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  E.  dumosa  and  E.  oleosa, 
growing  in  Australia.  They  sometimes  form  im- 
mense tracts  of  brushwood,  called  mallee-scrub. 

If  you  will  get  any  bushman  to  tell  you  that  land  cov- 
ered with  Eucalyptus  dumosus,  vulgarly  called  Mallee, 
and  exceedingly  stunted  specimens  of  that,  will  grow  any- 
thing, I will  tell  him  he  knows  nothing. 

H.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  liv. 
mallee-bird  (mal'e-berd),  re.  The  Leipoa  ocel- 
lata,  a bird  of  the  family  Megapodidce  (see 
Leipoa).  Also  called  native  pheasant  by  the 
English  in  Australia.  A.  Newton. 
mallei,  re.  Plural  of  malleus. 

Malleidse  (ma-le'i-de),  re.  pi,  [NL.,  < Malleus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  bivalves,  typified  by  the 
genus  Malleus ; the  hammer-oysters:  same  as 
Aviculidce  or  Pteriidce. 

malleifer  (ma-le'i-fer),  re.  [<  NL.  malleifer: 
see  malleiferous.]  A vertebrate  of  the  super- 
class Malleifera. 


Malleifera 

Malleifera  (mal-e-if'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  malleifer:  see  "malleiferous.]  A super- 
class of  craniate  Vertebrata,  or  skulled  verte- 
brates, distinguished  by  the  development  of 
the  malleus  as  a bone  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  di- 
rect articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  skull. 

It  corresponds  to  the  class  Mammalia,  and  con- 
trasts with  Quadratifera  and  Lyrifera. 
malleiferous  (mal-e-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  mal- 
leifer, < L.  malleus,  a.  hammer,  a mall,  4-  ferre, 

= E.  bear1.]  Having  a distinct  malleus;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Malleifera  ; mammalian, 
malleiform  (mal'e-i-form),  a.  [<  L.  malleus, 
a hammer,  a mall,  + forma,  form.]  In  zobl., 
hammer-shaped. 

In  some  species  of  Polynoe  the  parapodia  give  rise,  at 
corresponding  points,  to  large,  richly  ciliated,  malleiform 
tubercles.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  210. 

mallemaroking  (mal'e-ma-r6//king),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  *mallemarok'e,  said  to  be  < D.  malle- 
merok,  a foolish  woman,  a tomboy,  < mal, 
foolish,  + *merok,  *maroik,  marot,  < P.  marotle, 
a fool’s  bauble,  orig.  a little  girl,  lit.  ‘little 
Mary,’  dim.  of  Mane,  Mary.]  Naut.,  the  visit- 
ing and  carousing  of  seamen  in  the  Greenland 
ships.  Sailor’s  Word-book. 
mallemuck  (mal'e-muk),  n.  [Also  mdllemock, 
mallemoke,  mollymock,  mollymawk, 
malduck,  malmarsh,  etc. ; = G.  mallemucke, 

I>.  mallemok  (also  mallemugge,  as  if  connected  notchi  the  hammer  shape  is  gradually  acquired  with  age. 
with'  mugge,  mug,  a gnat),  < mal,  foolish,  + M.  vulgaris,  the  hammer-oyster,  inhabits  Eastern  seas. 
mok,  a gull.  Compare  the  equiv.  D.  matte-  See  cut  under  hammer-shell, 
meeuw  (‘foolish  mew’).]  The  fulmar  petrel,  5 • , Same  as  war-hammer. 

Fulmarus  glacialis : also  extended  to  some  re-  mallmders  (mal  m-derz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  mal- 
lated  birds,  as  albatrosses.  See  cut  under  JLn^rs-,  , , 

fulmar 2.  Also  called  malmarsh.  Mallophaga  (ma-lof  a-ga),  n.  pl, 
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tilage,  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  mandibular  arch.  In  man  and  other  mam- 
mals the  malleus  is  separately  ossified,  and  is  the  outer 
one  of  the  three  bonelets  or  ossicles  of  the  ear  lodged  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  connected  with  the  ear-drum 
or  tympanic  membrane,  and  movably  articulated  with  the 
incus.  It  is  named  from  its  hammer-like  shape  in  man, 
having  a head,  neck,  and  handle  or  short  process,  together 
with  a processus  gracilis,  which  lies  in  the  Glaserian  fis- 
sure. As  one  of  t he  ossicula  auditus,  the  malleus  subserves 
the  function  of  hearing  in  mammals.  In  birds,  and  many 
other  vertebrates  below  mammals,  the  malleus  has  a very 
different  office,  that  of  forming  part  of  the  suspensorium 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  its  true  morphological  char- 
acter. Its  specialization  in  Mammalia  is  peculiar  to  that 
class.  See  Malleifera,  and  cuts  under  hyoid,  ear,  and  tym- 
panic. 

2.  In  ichth.,  one  of  the  Weberian  ossicles  which 
form  a chain  between  the  air-bladder  and  the 
auditory  apparatus  in  the  skull  of  plectospondy- 
lous  and  nematognathous  fishes.  It  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  hemapophysis  of  the  third  one  of 
the  coalesced  anterior  vertebra. — 3.  In  roti- 
fers, one  of  the  paired  calcareous  structures 
within  the  pharynx.  In  the  typical  forms  it  is  a ham- 
mer-likebody,  consisting  of  an  upper  part  or  head,  called 
the  incus,  and  a lower  part  or  handle,  named  the  manu- 
brium, hut  in  other  forms  the  distinction  disappears. 

4.  [cop.]  In  conch.,  a genus  of  pearl-oysters  of 
the  family  Aviculidce,  founded  by  Lamarck  in 
1799;  the  hammer-shells.  They  have  a long-winged 


malm 

after  L.),  mallow,  appar.  so  called  from  its 
emollient  properties,  or  perhaps  from  its  soft, 
downy  leaves,  < pak.aao uv,  soften,  < fiakanAs, 


mallenders  (mal'en-derz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
m alanders. 

malleo-incudal  (maFf-S-in-ku'dal),  a.  [<  L. 
malleus  (see  malleus ) + incud(em)  (see  incus) 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  malleus  and 
to  the  incus.  X.  E.  D. 

malleolar  (mal'e-6-lar),  a.  [<  malleolus  + -ar%.] 


[NL.,  neut. 

pi.  of  mallophagus:  see  mallophagous.]  An 
order  of  ametabolous  apterous  parasitic  insects 
with  mandibulate  mouth-parts  and  coalesced 
mesometathorax,  jointed  antennae  and  palpi, 
superior  spiracles,  and  short  stout  legs  ending 
in  hooked  claws.  They  are  known  as  bird-lice,  and 
are  very  numerous  and  diversiform.  Formerly  they  were 


— ...  regarded  as  Ilemiptera  degraded  and  distorted  by  para- 

1.  Having  the  character  or  a malleolus : as,  the  gigBm>  and  piaced  with  the  true  lice  in  a group  Parasita 
malleolar  process  of  the  tibia. — 2.  Of  or  per-  or  Anoplura ; later  they  were  held  to  constitute  a super- 
taming to  either  malleolus : as,  a malleolar  ar-  family  or  suborder  of  Pseudoneuroptera  by  some,  and  by 
» 7 others  again  a suborder  of  Corrodentia.  See  louse l. 

«.|  ,1.  malleoli  (-11) 

[NL.,  < L.  malleolus , a small  hammer,  dim.  of  ^ ^ J L 

malleus , a hammer:  see  malleus.']  1.  In  anat.,  y — ' 
a bony  protuberance  on  either  side  of  the 


II.  n.  A louse  of  the  order  Mallophaga. 


of  Mallophagids  (mal-6-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mallophaga  + -idx.]  The  mallophagous  in- 
sects regarded  as  a family  of  Pseudoneuroptera, 
and  corresponding  to  the  order  Mallophaga. 
They  differ  from  true  lice  in  having  mandibulate  instead 
of  suctorial  mouth-parts,  and  in  other  respects.  Most  of 
them  live  on  the  plumage  of  birds,  whence  the  name 
bird-lice  for  the  whole  of  them ; but  some  also  infest  the 
pelage  of  mammals.  Some  are  great  pests  of  the  poultry- 
yard  and  aviary.  The  genera  are  numerous,  including 
Nirmus , Trichodectes,  and  Goniodes. 


ankle.  The  two  together  contribute  to  the  stability 
the  ankle-joint,  by  locking  the  astragalus  so  as  to  prevent 
lateral  and  rotatory  movements.  In  man  the  outer  malle- 
olus is  formed  by  the  fibula,  the  inner  by  the  tibia ; and  each 
forms  a sort  of  pulley  or  trochlea  around  which  wind  the 
tendons  of  important  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot.  The 
malleoli  are  little  distinguished  in  most  animals,  owing  to 
the  different  set  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  or  the  different 
configuration  of  the  parts.  When,  as  often  occurs,  the 
fibula  does  not  reach  the  ankle,  the  outer  malleolus  is 

wanting  unless  formed  by  the  tibia.  In  birds  the  condyles  t __ 

of  the  tibia,  constituted  by  ankylosi^Mproximal  tarsal  mallophagous  (ma-lof'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  mal- 


bones,  take  the  name  and  place 
2.  In  hot.,  a layer;  a shoot  bent  into  the  ground 
and  half  divided  at  the  bend,  whence  it  emits 
roots.  Lindley. — 3.  [cap.]  In  conch.,  a genus  of 
bivalve  shells.  J.  E.  Gray,  1847 — Inner  malieo- 

lus,  the  malleolar  process  of  the  tibia,  articulating  with  the 


lophagus,  < Gr.  gaklig,  a lock  of  wool,  + ijiayelv, 
eat.]  In  entom .:  (a)  Devouring  feathers  or 
hairs  and  dried  skins,  as  many  coleopterous 
iarvse.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  Mallophaga.  Also 
mallophagan. 


inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  having  behind  it  the  tendons  Mallorquill  (ma-lor'kin),  n.  [<  Sp.  Mallorquin, 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longns  digitorum.-  Out-  < Mallorca,  Majorca : see  Majorcan.']  Same  as 
er  malleolus,  the  enlarged  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  ar-  j;.  . t j a 

ticulating  with  the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus,  having  Majorcan. 

behind  it  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  pero-  MallotUS  (ma-16'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fiakAO-dg, 


neus  brevis. 

malleoramate  (maFe-o-ra/mat),  a.  [<  L.  mal- 
leus, a hammer,  + ramus,  a branch : see  ra- 
mate.]  In  rotifers,  having  mallei  fastened  by 
unci  to  rami,  as  in  the  Melicertidi e,  Triarthridce, 

Pterodinidce,  and  Pedalionidce. 

mallet  (mal'et),  n.  [<  OF.  mallet,  maillet,  F. 
maillet  (=  Pr.  malliet  = It.  maglietto),  a wooden 
hammer,  mallet,  dim.  of  mal,  mail,  a hammer: 
see  mall1.]  I.  A small  beetle  or  wooden  ham- 
mer used  by  carpenters,  stonecutters,  printers, 
etc.,  chiefly  for  driving  another  tool,  as  a chisel, 
or  the  like.  It  is  wielded  with  one  hand,  while 
the  heavier  mall  requires  the  use  of  both  hands. 

— 2.  The  wooden  implement  used  to  strike  the 
halls  in  the  game  of  croquet — Automatic  mallet. 

Same  as  dental  hamnver  (which  see,  under  hammer)-). — 

Dental  mallet,  (a)  A light  hammer  of  wood  or  metal 
used  by  dentists  for  striking  the  plugger  in  the  operation 
of  filling  teeth.  It  is  now  superseded  in  great  part  by 
various  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  the  dental  ham-  ★ it  , 1. 

mer  or  plugger  and  the  electric  plugger.  ( b ) A dental  DlelllOW  (mal  o), 


hammer  or  plugger.  See  hammer). 
mallet-flower  (maFet-flou'/er),  n.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Tupistra. 

malleus  (mal'e-us),  n.\  pi.  mallei  (-1).  [NL.,  < 
L.  malleus,  a hammer,  a mall:  see  mall1.]  1. 
In.  anat.,  the  proximal  element  of  Meckel’s  car- 


furnished  with  wool,  fleecy,  < (LGr.j  pakAovv, 
clothe  with  wool,  < ga'Akdt;,  wool.]  1.  A name 
given  by  Lonreiro  in  1790  to  Echinus,  a genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Eupliorbiaccse,  charac- 
terized by  the  oblong  parallel  anther-cells  and 
the  numerous  (rarely  less  than  fifteen)  stamens. 
The  flowers  are  apetalous,  either  dioecious  or  monoecious. 
The  plants  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  generally  alternate 
leaves.  The  male  flowers  are  generally  small,  on  short 
pedicels  in  heads  along  a raehis ; the  pistillate  ones  fewer, 
on  long  or  short  pedicels.  There  are  about  SO  species, 
numerous  in  eastern  India,  the  Malay  archipelago,  and 
Australia,  with  a few  in  Africa.  One  species,  Echinus 
Philippinensis,  yields  the  dyestuff  known  as  kamila. 

2.  In  ichth,  ( Cuvier , 1829),  a genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Argentinidce,  formerly  placed  in 
Salmonidce,  of  which  the  male  has  a broad  lon- 
gitudinal villous  or  fleecy  hand  of  scales  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest;  the  caplins.  The 
type  is  Mallotus  villosus,  the  caplin.  See  out 

/tn.  [<  ME.  malowe,  malue,  < AS. 
rnalwe,  mealwe  = D.  maluwe  = G.  malve  = OF . 
malve,  F.  mauve  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  malva,  < L. 
malva,  prob.,  with  some  alteration  (cf.  L.  ma- 
lope,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  Gr.  form)  of  the 
form  later  used  as  Gr.,  malache  (also  moloche), 
< Gr.  palaxv,  also  pokbxo  (later  fiakpa,  fiakj3a£, 


Branch  of  Mallow  {Malva  rotu?idifolia),  with  flowers  and  fruits. 
a,  a flower ; b , the  fruit ; c,  one  of  the  carpels. 

soft.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Malva , or  of  the 
family  Malvaceae,  the  mallow  family. 

Take  malues  with  alle  the  rotes,  and  sethe  thame  in  wa- 
ter, and  wasche  thi  hevede  therwith. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  282.  ( Halliwell .) 

Nowe  malowe  is  sowe,  and  mytites  plannte  orroote. 

Palladius,  liusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  S4. 

Common  mallow,  in  England,  Malva  sylvestris ; in 
America,  sometimes,  M.  rotundifolia. — Country  mal- 
low, the  common  mallow.— Curled  mallow,  M.  crispa, 
in  allusion  to  the  leaves.— Dwarf  mallow,  M.  rotundi- 
folia, low  as  compared  with  M.  sylvestris. — False  mal- 
low, a plant  of  the  genus  Malvaslrum. — Glade-mallOW, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Napiea.—  Globe  mallow,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Sphseralcea.—  Indian  mallow,  (a)  In  Amer- 
ica, Abutilon  Abutilon,  introduced  from  India.  Also 
velvetleaf.  See  American  jute,  (b)  In  England,  a plant 
of  either  of  the  genera  Sida  and  Urcna.—  Jews’  mal- 
low. See  J ews' -mallow.  — Marsh  mallow.  See  marsh- 
mallow.— Musk-mallow,  Malva  moschata,  so  named 
from  the  scent  of  its  foliage. — Rose-mallow,  the  genus 
Hibiscus,  especially  U.  Moscheutos,  the  swamp  rose-mal- 
low.—Tree  mallow,  Lavatera  arborea. — Venice  mal- 
low, Hibiscus  Trionum,  the  bladder-ketmia.  See  cheese- 
cake, 3,  docki,  2. 

mallow-rose  (mal'o-roz),  n.  Same  as  rose- 
mallow  (which  see,  under  mallow). 
mallowwort  (mal'o-wert),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
mallow  family,  Malvaceai. 
malls  (malz),  n.  pi.  [A  contr.  of  measles  (for- 
merly masels,  etc.).]  The  measles.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mallum,  mallus  (mal'um,  -us),  n.  [ML.,  of 
OTeut.  origin ; cf . Goth,  mel,  time,  point,  mark, 
writing,  = AS.  mail,  time,  mark,  etc. : see  meaP .] 
Among  the  ancient  Franks,  a eoui’t  correspond- 
ing to  the  hundred  court  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  ordinary  court  of  justice  is  the  mallus  or  court  of 
the  hundred.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 25. 

malm,  maum  (mam,  mam),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
maulm,  mawm;  < ME.  malm,  < AS.  mealm,  sand, 
= OS.  melm,  dust,  = OHG.  MHG.  melm,  dust,  G. 
(dial.)  malm,  something  ground,  also  in  tech- 
nical use,  = Icel.  malmr,  sand  (in  local  names), 
usually  ore,  metal,  = Norw.  malm,  sand,  ore, 
= Sw.  malm,  sand  (in  local  names),  = Dan. 
malm,  ore,  = Goth,  malma,  sand;  with  formative 
-m,  from  the  verb  represented  by  OHG.  malan 
- Icel.  mala  = Goth,  malan,  grind:  see  meal1, 
from  the  same  verb.  Hence  maum,  mawm. 
v.]  I.  n.  1.  Earth  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  chalk  in  fine  particles:  a calca- 
reous loam,  constituting  in  the  southeastern 
counties  of  England  a soil  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  hops ; a kind  of  earth  suit- 
able for  making  the  best  quality  of  brick  with- 
out any  addition.  The  brickmakers  in  the  vicinity 
ol  London  divide  the  brick-earth  of  that  region  into 
strong  clay,  mild  clay  (or  loam),  and  malm.  Artificial 
malm  is  a mixture  imitating  the  natural  earth.  See  malm 
brick,  below. 

To  the  north-west,  north,  and  east  of  the  village  [of  Sel- 
bornel  is  a range  of  fair  enclosures,  consisting  of  what  is 
called  a white  malm,  a sort  of  rotten  or  rubble  stone, 
which,  when  turned  up  to  the  frost  and  rain,  moulders  to 
pieces,  and  becomes  manure  to  itself. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist.  Selborne  (ed.  Bohn),  p.  15. 

2.  [cap.l  The  name  used  in  Germany,  and 
frequently  by  geologists  writing  in  English  on 
the  geology  of  that  country,  for  the  uppermost 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jurassic  series,  all 
of  which  at  an  early  day  received  English  pro- 
vincial names,  namely  Lias,  Dogger,  and  Malm. 


malm 

The  Malm  of  the  German  geologists  (which  is  not  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  English  malm  rock)  is  also  known  as  the  White 
Jura  and  corresponds  paleontologically  with  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Oolite  of  England.  The  rock  consists  mostly 
of  white  limestone,  with  dolomitic  and  marly  strata,  and 
is  in  some  places  over  1,000  feet  thick. 

3.  pi.  Bricks  made  of  malm  earth,  or  of  the 
artificial  malm  prepared  by  mixing  clay  with 
chalk. 

For  making  the  best  quality  of  bricks,  which  are  called 
malms,  an  artificial  substitute  is  obtained. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  50. 

II.  a.  1.  Composed  of  malm  or  calcare- 
ous loam:  as,  malm  lands.  Gilbert  White. — 2f. 
Soft;  mellow.  Halliwell. — 3.  Peaceable;  quiet. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  [In  the  last  two  senses  spelled 
maum.~\—  Malm  brick,  a brick  made  of  true  or  of  arti- 
ficial maim,  the  latter  of  which  consists  of  comminuted 
chalk  and  clay  mixed  with  a little  sand  and  with  breeze, 
the  last  being  composed  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  fine  coal. 
These  bricks  burn  to  a pale-brown  color  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  yellow.  They  are  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  are  also  called  malms.  See  malm.— Malm 
rock,  the  local  name  of  parts  of  the  Upper  Greensand, 
as  developed  from  Westerham  west  through  Surrey,  Hants, 
and  Sussex.  Also  called  malmstone. 

Near  Westerham  we  find  harder  beds  below,  which  rap- 
idly acquire  importance  farther  west,  and  become  there 
the  chief  part  of  the  formation  [the  Upper  Greensand], 
These  beds  are  known  as  firestone  and  malm  rock , and 
there  also  occur  smaller  quantities  of  blue  rag  and  chert. 
The  firestone  is  a light-coloured  calcareous  sandstone 
much  used  for  building.  The  malm  rock  much  resembles 
it,  but  is  slightly  more  chalky-looking. 

^ Topley,  Geol.  of  the  Weald,  p.  153. 

malmt,  maumt  (mam,  mam),  v.  t.  [In  the  quot. 
spelled  maum  ; < malm,  maum,  a .;  cf.  malmy,  2.] 
To  handle  with  sticky  hands;  “paw.”  [Low.] 

Don’t  be  mauming  and  gauming  a body  so ! can’t  you 
keep  your  filthy  hands  to  yourself  ? 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  ii.  (Davies.) 

malmag  (mal'mag),  n.  [Phil.  Sp.  malmay.] 
The  specter,  Tarsius  spectrum,  a small  lemuroid 
quadruped.  See  Tarsius. 

malmarsh  (mal'marsh),  n.  Same  as  mallemuck. 

. Montagu . 

malmignatte  (mal-mi-nyat'),  n.  [Also  malmi- 
gniatte .]  Aspider,  Thendion  or Latrodeetus mal- 
mignattus,  a small  black  species  spotted  with 
red.  It  is  one  of  a genus  of  spiders  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 
Its  venom  is  much  more  poisonous  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  considering  the  diminutive  size  of  the  spider  and 
the  extremely  minute  quantity  that  will  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  See  katipo. 

maiming  (ma'ming),  n.  [<  malm  + -ing.]  The 
preparation  of  artificial  malm  by  mixing  chalk 
and  clay  reduced  to  pulp,  and  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  consolidate  by  evaporation. 

malmockt  (mal'mok),  n.  A variant  of  malle- 
muck. 

malmsey  (mam'zi,  formerly  malm'si),  n.  [For- 
merly malmsie,  malmesie,  malmasye;  < ME.  mal- 
vesie,  malwcysy  = MD.  malvaseye,  D.  malvezy, 
malvazy,  malvazier  = G.  Dan.  malvasier  = Sw. 
malvasir,  < F.  malvesie,  malvoisie  = Sp.  malvasia, 
marvasia  = Pg.  malvasia  (ML.  malvaticum),  < It. 
malvasia,  a wine  so  called  from  Malvasia  or  Na- 
poli di  Malvasia,  < NGr.  M oveypaoia,  a seaport  on 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Laconia, Greece, contr. 
of  / i6vy  iyflaaia,  ‘ single  entrance  ’ : Gr.  yivtj,  fem. 
oljiovog,  single  (see  monad') ; iyfiaaia,  entrance, 
< hyfiaivuv,  enter,  go  in,  < tv,  in,  + Baiveiv,  go.] 
If.  A kind  of  grape. 

Upon  that  hyll  is  a cite  called  Malvasia,  where  first  grew 
Malmasye,  and  yet  doth ; howbeit  it  groweth  now  [ 1500] 
more  plenteously  in  Camdia  and  Modena,  and  nowhere 
ellys.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  12. 

Ther  [in  Candia]  groweth  the  Voyne  that  ys  callyd 
Malweysy  and  muskedell. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  20. 
2.  A wine,  usually  sweet,  strong,  and  of  high 
flavor,  originally  and  still  made  in  Greece,  hut 
now  especially  in  the  Canary  and  Madeira  isl- 
ands, and  also  in  the  Azores  and  in  Spain.  The 

name  is  given  somewhat  loosely  to  such  wines,  and  is  used 
in  combination,  as  Malmsey-Madeira.  Compare  malvasia. 

A Cask,  through  want  of  vse  grow’n  fusty. 

Makes  with  his  stink  the  best  Greeke  Malmsey  musty. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  i.  3. 

By  this  hand, 

I love  thee  next  to  malmsey  in  a morning, 

Of  all  things  transitory. 

Beast,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iv.  2. 

malmstone  (mam'ston),  n.  Same  as  malm 
rock  (which  see,  under  malm). 

Some  varieties  of  the  malmstones  which  form  part  of 
the  so-called  Upper  Greensand  of  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
and  Berkshire.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  XLV.  400. 

malmy  (ma'mi),  a.  [<  malm  + -j/1.]  1.  Con- 

sisting of,  containing,  or  resembling  malm : as, 
a malmy  soil. 

The  eastern  portion  forming  the  Vale  of  Petersfield,  and 
comprising  only  about  50,000  acres,  rests  on  the  Wealden 
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formation,  and  is  a grey  sandy  loam  provincially  called 
malmy  land,  lying  on  a soft  sand  rock. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  430. 

2.  Clammy;  sticky.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

malnutrition  (mal-nu-trish'gn),  it.  [<  mal-  + 
nutrition.']  Imperfect  nutrition ; defect  of  sus- 
tenance from  imperfect  assimilation  of  food. 

Conical  cornea  is  more  often  met  with  among  persons 
who  have  had  diseases  of  malnutrition. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVIII.  510. 

Malnutrition  of  muscles  is  a factor  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  100. 

malodor,  malodour  (mal-d'dor),  n.  [Formerly 
also  maleodor;  < mal-  + odor.]  An  offensive 
odor;  a stench. 

Her  breath,  heavy  with  the  malodor  of  nicotine,  almost 
strangled  him.  The  Century,  XXIX.  081. 

malodorous  (mal-6'dpr-us),  a.  [<  malodor  + 
-oms.]  Having  a had  "or  offensive  odor,  either 
literally  or  figuratively:  as,  a malodorous  repu- 
tation. 

A pestilent  malodorous  home  of  dirt  and  disease. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  326. 

malodoronsness  (mal-d'dor-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  malodorous,  or  offen- 
sive to  smell. 

malomaxillary  (ma-16-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  Same 
as  malarimaxillary.  H.  Gray. 

malont.  Contracted  from  me  alone.  Chaucer. 

Maloo  climber.  See  BauMnia. 

Malope  (mal'o-pe),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737),  < 
L.  malope,  mallow.]  1.  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Malvaceae,  or  the  mallow  family, 
type  of  the  tribe  Malopesi,  characterized  by  a 
style  which  is  longitudinally  stigmatose,  and 
by  having  three  distinct  bractlets.  They  are  an- 
nual  herbs,  with  entire  or  three-parted  leaves  and  pedun- 
culate, usually  showy,  violet  or  rose-colored  flowers. 
There  are  3 species,  which  are  confined  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  and  are  often  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
large  flowers.  M.  trifida , with  flowers  of  rose-color  or 
white,  is  sometimes  called  three-lohed  malope.  The  other 
species  are  M.  malacoides,  mallow-like  malope,  and  M. 
multijlora. 

2.  [(.  e.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Malopess  (ma-16'pe-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  (Beichen- 
baeh,  1828),  < Malope  + -eas.]  A tribe  of  mal- 
vaceous  plants  characterized  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  carpels,  irregularly  grouped  in  a 
head,  with  solitary  ascending  ovules.  It  em- 
braces 3 genera,  of  which  Malope  is  the  type, 

★and  7 species. 

Malo-Russian  (ma-16-rush'an),  n.  [<  Buss. 
Malorossiya,  Little  Bussia  ( "Malorossiiskn,  Lit- 
tle-Bussian),  < malisii,  in  eomp.  male-,  adv. 
malo,  little,  + Bossiya,  Bussia : see  Russian.] 
Little-Bussian  (which  see,  under  Russian). 

In  Malo-Russian,  g is  pronounced  h,  as  aharod,  a gar- 
den. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  149. 

Malpighia  (mal-pig'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plunder, 
1703),  named  after  Marcello  Malpighi.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  ehoripetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Malpigldacese  and  the  tribe 
Malpighiese,  characterized  by  having  an  entire 
2-  or  3-celled  ovary,  terminal  free  styles  with 
obtuse  stigmas,  a calyx  with  from  6 to  10 
glands,  and  a drupaceous  fruit  with  3 crested 
seeds.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves, 
sometimes  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  and  red,  white,  or 
rose-colored  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters.  There 
are  about  24  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  M. 
glabra  is  the  Surinam  cherry,  M.  urens  the  cowhage-cherry, 
and  M.  punicifolia  the  Barbados  cherry. 

Malpighiacete  (inal-pig-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Ventenat,  1799),  < Malpighia  + -accie.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  ehoripetalous  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Geraniales,  typified  by 
the  genus  Malpighia.  It  is  characterized  by  a 5- 
parted  calyx,  some  or  all  of  the  sepals  usually  with  two 
glands,  by  having  three  carpels,  which  are  either  united 
or  distinct,  and  by  solitary  ovules  without  albumen.  The 
order  embraces  52  genera  and  about  700  species,  most 
numerous  in  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  often 
climbing,  with  leaves  usually  opposite  and  entire,  and. 
glandular  on  the  stalk  or  under  side,  and  yellow  or  red 
(rarely  white  or  blue)  iiowers,  commonly  growing  in  termi- 
nal clusters. 

malpighiaceous  (mal-pig-i-a'shius),  a.  [<  Mal- 
pighia + -aceous.]  In  hot.,  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  plants  of  the  order  Malpighia- 
cece:  specifically  applied  to  hairs  formed  as  in 
the  genus  Malpighia,  which  are  attached  by  the 
middle,  and  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  on  which 
they  grow. 

Malpighian  (mal-pig'i-an),  a.  [<  Malpighi  (see 
def.)  _ + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Marcello 
Malpighi  (1628-94),  an  Italian  anatomist  and 
physiologist:  applied  in  anatomy  to  several 
structures  discovered  or  particularly  investi- 
gated by  him,  as  follows— Malpighian  body,  one 
of  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  surrounded  by  its  capsule. 
These  form  the  terminations  of  the  branches  of  the  uri- 


Malpighian  capsule,  a,  with 
its  contained  glomerulus,  h, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  tu- 
bule, b,  into  which  it  opens; 
c,  d,  epithelium  in  place  ; e, 
epithelium  of  the  tubule  de- 
tached ; /,  termination  of  re- 
nal artery ; £■,  beginning  of 
renal  vein ; h,  the  glomerulus. 
(Magnified  about  300  diame- 
ters.) 
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niferous  tubules,  occur  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidney,  and  are  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  formed  of  the  expanded  end  of  the  tube  invaginated 
by  the  bunch  of  blood-vessels  constituting  the  glomerulus, 
which  thus  are  embraced  in  a double  epithelial  sac,  and 
the  blood  is  separated  from  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  by 
the  vascular  wall  and  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  capsule.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  these  bodies  do  most 
of  the  secretion  of  the  water 
and  less  important  salts  of  the 
urine,  the  remainder  of  the 
work  of  secreting  the  urine  be- 
ing done  by  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules. — 

Malpighian  cseca  or  fila- 
ments. Same  as  Malpighian 
tubes. — Malpighian  capsule. 

See  Malpighian  body. — Mal- 
pighian corpuscle,  (a)  A Mal- 
pighian body  of  the  kidney,  (b) 

A lymphoid  corpuscle  of  the 
spleen.  See  corpuscle.— Mal- 
pighian layer,  the  rete  mu- 
cosum  ; the  lowermost  layer  of 
the  epidermis ; the  stratum  spi- 
nosum.  Also  called  rete  Malpi- 
ghii.  See  slcin. — Malpighian 
pyramids,  in  anat.,  the  pale- 
reddish  conical  masses  forming 
the  medullary  part  of  the  kidney,  whose  apices  project  into 
the  calyces  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  are  called  pa- 
pillce. — Malpighian  tubes  or  vessels,  certain  appen- 
dages of  the  alimentary  canal  of  insects.  They  are  csecal 
convoluted  tubes,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  aper- 
ture of  the  stomach,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  kidneys.  See  cut  at  Elattidse.—  Malpighian 
tuft,  the  glomerulus,  or  vascular  network  or  plexus,  in  a 
Malpighian  body. 

Malpighiese  (mal-pi-gi'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  Candolle,  1824),  < 'Malpighia  + -ete.]  A 
tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Malpighiacece,  of  which  Malpighia  is  the  type. 
It  is  characterized  by  having  ten  stamens,  usually  all  per- 
feet,  and  often  with  appendaged  anthers;  by  three  styles, 
which  are  almost  always  distinct ; and  by  having  carpels 
inserted  on  the  flat  receptacle,  distinct  or  united  in  the 
fruit,  and  forming  fleshy  or  woody  drupes  with  from  one  to 
three  cells. 

malposition  (mal-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  mal-  4-  po- 
sition.] A wrong  position;  a misplacement, 
as  of  a part  of  the  body  or  of  a fetus. 

Malpositions  of  the  eye,  such  as  squinting,  are  the  result 
of  too  great  contraction  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  usu- 
ally the  internal.  Le  Conte.  Sight,  p.  2(X 

malpractice  (mal-prak'tis),  n.  [<  mal-  + prac- 
tice.] 1.  Misbehavior;  evil  practice;  practice 
contrary  to  established  rules. 

Fanny  was  almost  ready  to  tell  fibs  to  screen  her  bro- 
ther’s malpractices  from  her  mamma. 

Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 

2.  Specifically,  had  professional  treatment  of 
disease,  pregnancy,  or  bodily  injury,  from  rep- 
rehensible ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  with 
criminal  intent. 

malpractitioner  (mal-prak-tish'on-Sr),  n.  [< 
mal-  + practitioner,  after  malpractice.]  Aphy- 
sician  who  is  guilty  of  malpractice. 

malpresentation  (mal-pre-zen-ta'shon),  n.  [< 

F.  mal-  + presentation.]  Ih  ohstet., "abnormal 
presentation  in  childbirth,  as  of  a shoulder. 

malpropriety  (mal-pro-pri'e-ti),  v.  [=  F.  mal- 
proprete;  as  mal- and  propriety.]  Want  of  prop- 
er condition;  slovenliness;  dirtiness.  [Bare.] 

The  whole  interior  had  a harmonious  air  of  sloth,  stupid- 
ity, and  malpropriety.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xvii. 

malskert,  v.  i.  [ME.  malskren,  malscren,  mas- 
ken;  < AS.  *malscran,  in  verbal  n.  malscrmg 

» (=  OHG.  mascrunc ),  fascination ; cf.  OS.  malsk, 
proud,  = Goth.  *malsl:s,  foolish.]  To  Wander. 

The  ledez  of  that  lyttel  toun  wern  lopen  out  for  drede, 

In-to  that  malscrande  mere,  marred  bylyue. 

Alliterative  Poems,  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  991. 

He  hade  missed  is  mayne  & malskrid  a-boute, 

& how  the  werwolf  wan  him  hi  with  a wilde  herfc. 

William  of  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  410. 

malstick  (mal'stik),  n.  See  mahlstick. 

malstrom,  n.  See  maelstrom. 

malt1  (malt),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  mault, 

*Sc.  maut;  < ME.  malt,  < AS.  mealt(=  OS.  malt 
= D.  mout  = MLG.  molt,  malt  = OHG.  MHG. 

G.  malz  = Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  malt;  ef.  F.  malt  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  malto,  < Teut.),  < meltan  (pret.  mealt), 
melt,  dissolve:  see  melt.]  I.  n.  1.  Grain  in 
which,  by  partial  germination,  arrested  at  the 
proper  stage  by  heat,  the  starch  is  converted 
into  saccharine  matter  (grape-sugar),  the  un- 
fermented solution  of  the  latter  being  the  sweet- 
wort  of  the  brewer.  By  the  addition  of  hops,  and  the 
subsequent  processes  of  cooling,  f ermentation,  and  clari- 
fication, the  wort  is  converted  into  porter,  ale,  or  beer. 
The  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  wort,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  hops,  and  distillation  yield  crude  whisky.  Bar- 
ley is  the  grain  most  used  for  malting  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer ; but  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grains  are  largely 
malted  for  whisky.  Barley  yields  about  92  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  dried  malt. 
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Some  make  the  Egyptians  first  inuenters  of  Wine  . . . 
and  of  Beere,  to  which  end  they  first  made  Mault  of  Bar- 
ley for  such  places  as  wanted  Grapes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  582. 
The  ale  shall  ne’er  be  brewin  o’  malt. 

The  Enchanted  Ring  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  63). 

2.  Liquor  produced  from  malt,  as  ale,  porter, 
or  beer. 

Scho  suld  haif  found  me  meil  and  malt. 

Johnie  Armstrang  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  48). 
Blown  malt,  malt  dried  in  a kiln  in  which  the  heat  is 
raised  quickly  to  100°  F.,  and  then  lowered.  It  is  so  call- 
ed from  its  distended  appearance.  Encyc.  Brit. — Malt- 
cleaning  machine,  in  a brewery,  a form  of  grain-cleaner 
for  freeing  barley,  previous  to  malting,  from  all  extraneous 
substances,  such  as  other  grain,  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds, 
dust,  and  foul  matters;  a cleaning  and  sorting  machine. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  made  with 

malt.-  Malt  li  quor,  a general  term  for  an  alcoholic 
beverage  produced  merely  by  the  fermentation  of  malt, 
as  opposed  to  those  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  malt 
or  mash. 

malt1  (malt),  v.  [<  malt i,  w.]  I.  trans.  To  con- 
vert (grain)  into  malt.  The  steps  in  the  process  of 
malting  are  four : First,  steeping  in  water  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty  hours,  by  which  the  grain  takes  up  from  10 
to  30  per  cent,  of  water,  swells,  and  begins  to  germinate. 
Second,  couching,  in  which  the  steeped  grain  is  piled  in 
heaps  on  a floor,  usually  made  of  flagstones,  and  wherein 
the  growth  of  the  rootlets  is  aided  by  heat  generated  in  the 
mass.  Third,  flooring,  in  which  the  germinating  grain  is 
spread  upon  a floor  in  charges  called  floors,  and  stirred  to 
expose  it  to  air,  and  in  which  the  growth  of  the  rootlets 
is  checked  and  the  germination  of  the  acrospires  is  car- 
ried to  the  desired  limit.  Fourth,  drying,  in  which  the 
germination  is  completely  arrested  by  heat  in  a malt-kiln. 
The  maltster  decides,  from  the  length  and  appearance  of 
the  acrospires  as  to  when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  has 
been  carried  to  the  right  limit.  The  dried  acrospires  and 
the  rootlets  are  broken  off  by  handling  in  the  kiln,  and 
are  removed  by  sifting.  The  chemical  changes  effected 
by  the  partial  germination  and  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  grain  are  chiefly  the  conversion  of  the  azotized  sub- 
stances into  diastase,  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into 
grape-sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase,  and  the  impart- 
ing of  color  and  flavor  to  the  malt  in  the  kiln.  The  malt 
is  either  pale  or  dark  in  color,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to  heat  in  the 
kiln;  and  a peculiar  flavor  is  derived  from  empyreumatic 
oil  generated  in  the  husk. 

n.  intrans.  1 . To  become  malt ; be  converted 
into  malt. 

To  house  it  green  . . . will  make  it  malt  worse. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  To  drink  malt  liquor.  [Humorous  or  low.] 

She  drank  nothing  lower  than  Cura<?oa, 
Maraschino,  or  pink  Noyau, 

And  on  principle  never  malted. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Birth. 

Well,  for  my  part,  I malts.  Marry  at,  Jacob  Faithful. 

malt2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  melt1.  Chaucer . 
maltalentt  (mal'ta-lent),  n . [Also  maletalent ; 
< ME.  maletalent , < OF.  maltalent , ill-humor, 
anger;  as  mal~  + talent.~\  Evil  disposition  or 
inclination;  ill-will;  resentment;  displeasure; 
spleen. 

Wax  he  rody  for  shame,  and  loked  on  hym  with  mal- 
talent, and  yef  thei  hadde  be  a-lone  he  wolde  with  hym 
haue  foughten.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  636. 

As  she  that  hadde  it  al  to-rent. 

For  angre  and  for  maltalent. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  330. 

So  forth  he  went 

With  heavy  look  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewraid  great  grudge  and  maltalent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  61. 

That  is  the  lot  of  them  that  the  Black  Douglas  bears 
maltalent  against.  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xii. 

maltalentivet,  «•  [ME.  maletalentif,  < OF.  mal- 
talentif,  < maltalent,  ill  humor,  anger : see  mal- 
talent.'] Angry;  resentful. 

And  |they]ronne  to-geder  wroth  and  maletalentif  that 
oon  a-geiu  that  other,  and  that  oon  desiraunt  of  pris  and 
honour,  and  that  other  covetouse  to  a-venge  hys  shame 
and  hia  harme.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  338. 

malt-barn  (m&lt'barn),  n.  Same  as  malt-house. 
malt-drier  (msilt'dri'er),  m.  An  apparatus  for 
artificially  drying  malt  in  order  to  arrest  the 
process  of  germination  and  the  chemical  change 
in  the  constituents  of  the  grain.  E.  H.  Knight. 
malt-dust  (malt ' dust),  n.  The  refuse  of  malt 
after  brewing ; spent  malt. 

Malt-dust  is  an  active  manure  frequently  used  as  a top- 
dressing, especially  for  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  233. 
malter  (mfil'tfer),  n.  Same  as  maltster.  [Rare.] 
Maltese  (mal-tes'  or  -tez' ),  a.  and  n.  [<  Malta  (< 
*L.  Melita,  Melite,  Gr.  M sEmi)  (see  def.)  + -ese.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights 
Hospitalers  or  Knights  of  Malta  (1530-1798), 
afterward  to  France,  and  since  1800  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  group  of  islands  of  which 
it  is  the  chief — Maltese  cat,  dog,  stone,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Maltese  cross.  See  cross  of  Malta,  under 
arose  l. 
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II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Malta. — 2.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  Malta.  Its  chief  element  is  a 
corrupt  form  of  Arabic  mixed  with  Italian. 

malt-extract  (malt'eks"trakt),  n.  A concen- 
trated unfermented  infusion  of  malt.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
further  the  nutrition. 

malt-floor  (malt'flor) , n.  I . A perforated  iron  or 
tile  floor  in  the  chamber  of  a malt-kiln,  through 
which  the  heat  ascends  from  the  furnace  below, 
and  dries  the  grain  lai'd  upon  it. — 2.  A floor 
on  which  grain  is  spread  to  undergo  'partial 
germination  in  the  process  of  malting. — 3.  A 
charge  of  grain  spread  on  a floor  of  a malt-house 
to  undergo  partial  germination.  See  malt  and 

* malting . 

maltha  (mal'tha),  n.  [<  L.  maltha  (see  def.), 
< Gr.  yaXBa,  gaXtir/,  a mixture  of  wax  aud  pitch 
used  for  calking  ships.]  A fluid  hydrocarbon 
midway  in  consistency  between  asphal- 
tum  and  petroleum.  From  its  tarry  appearance,  it 
is  sometimes  called  mineral  tar;  it  is  the  brea  of  the  Mex- 
ican Spanish.  By  the  Romans  the  word  maltha  was  used 
as  the  name  of  various  cements,  stuccos,  and  other  prepa- 
rations of  a similar  kind  employed  for  repairing  cisterns, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  of  some  of  these  what  is  now  known  as 
maltha,  or  some  other  form  of  bitumen,  in  all  probability 
constituted  a part.  Asphaltum  and  maltha  were  also  used 
from  the  earliest  times  (as  stated  in  Genesis  with  regard 
to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel)  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  our  common  mortar  is  employed,  namely 
to  bind  together  stones  and  bricks. 

malthe1 1,  ».  [ML.,  < L .maltha:  see  maltha.] 
Mortar;  cemeut. 

Convenient  it  is  to  knowe,  of  bathes 
. . . what  malthes  hoote  and  colde 
Are  able,  ther  as  chynyng  clifte  or  scathe  is 
To  make  it  hoole. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

Malthe2  (mal'the),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pAWtj  or  yar.- 
8a,  a fish  so  named,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  angler,  Lophius.]  A genus  of  pedicu- 
late  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Maltheidse 
( Ogcoceplialidse) : the  bat-fishes.  M.  vespertilio 
inhabits  the  West  Indian  seas.  See  cuts  under 
hat-fish.  Properly  Ogcocephalus. 

maltheid  (mal'the-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Maltheidse. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Maltheidse. 

Maltheidse  (mal-the'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Mal- 
the2 + -ulss.]  A family  of  pediculate  fishes 
with  branchial  apertures  in  the  superior  axilla 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  the  anterior  dorsal  ray  in 
a cavity  overhung  by  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  forehead,  the  mouth  subterminal  or  in- 
ferior; the  bat-fishes.  It  includes  marine  fishes  of 
remarkable  aspect.  Properly  Ogcocephalidx. 

maltheiform  (mal'the-i-form),  a.  Resembling 
in  form  a fish  of  the  genus  Malthe. 

Maltheinae  (mal-the-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mal- 
the2 + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Maltheidce,  having 
the  body  divided  into  a cordiform  disk  and  a 
stout  caudal  portion,  the  frontal  region  ele- 
vated, and  the  snout  more  or  less  attenuated. 
It  includes  a few  American  marine  forms  in- 
habiting shallow  water. 

maltheine  (mal'the-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Malthe 2 
+ -ine1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Maltheince, 
or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A bat-fish  of  the  subfamily  Maltheince. 

maltheoid  (mal'the-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  characters  of  the  Maltheidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Maltheidce;  a mal- 
theid. 

malt-horse  (malt'hors),  n.  A horse  employed 
in  grinding  malt  by  working  a treadmill  or 
winch;  hence,  a slow,  heavy  horse. 

Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  I 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  32. 

He  ! why,  he  has  no  more  judgment  than  a malt-horse. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

malt-house  (malt'hous),  n.  [<  ME.  malthous , < 
AS.  mealthus,  < mealt , malt,  + hus,  house.]  A 
house  in  which  malt  is  made. 

Malthusian  (mal-thu'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mal- 
thas (see  def.)  + -ian.l  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  (1766-1834),  an  Eng- 
lish economist,  or  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
his  u Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.” 
In  this  work  he  first  made  prominent  the  fact  that  popu- 
lation, unless  hindered  by  positive  checks,  as  wars,  fam- 
ines, etc.,  or  by  preventive  checks,  as  social  customs  that 
prevent  early  marriage,  tends  to  increase  at  a higher 
rate  than  the  means  of  subsistence  can,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  be  made  to  increase.  Asa  rem- 
edy he  advocated  the  principle  that  society  should  aim 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  vice  and  misery,  and  check  the 
growth  of  population,  by  the  discouragement  of  early  and 
improvident  marriages,  and  by  the  Dractice  of  moral  self- 
restraint. 
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II.  n.  A follower  of  Malthus;  a believer  in 
Malthusianism. 

Malthusianism  (mal-thu'si-an-izm),  n.  [<  Mal- 
thusian + -ism.]  The  theory  of  the  relation  of 
population  to  means  of  subsistence  taught  by 
Malthus.  See  Malthusian,  a. 
maltine  (mal'tin),  n.  [<  malt1  + -ine2.]  A me- 
dicinal preparation  made  by  digesting  sprout- 
ing malt  in  water,  expressing  the  solution, 
precipitating  with  alcdhol,  and  drying  the 
precipitate,  which  is  impure  diastase, 
malting  (mal'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  malt1,  ».] 

1.  The  artificial  production  of  germination  in 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  converting  its  starch 
into  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sugar,  as  a 
preparation  for  brewing,  or  the  conversion  by 
fermentation  of  this  sugar  into  alcohol. 

Malting  consists  of  four  processes,  steeping,  couching, 
flooring,  and  kiln-drying.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  267. 

2.  A place  where  malting  is  carried  on.  [Rare 
and  inaccurate.] 

The  town  also  possesses  brass  foundries,  maltings,  lime- 
kilns, and  brickyards.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  606. 

malt-kiln  (malt'kil),  n.  A heated  chamber  in 
which  malt  is  dried  to  check  germination.  Some 
kilns  are  fitted  with  machinery  for  stirring  the  malt  on  the 
floor  of  the  kiln,  this  mechanism  being  called  nmalt-turn- 
er.  A smaller  apparatus  with  mechanical  devices  for  stir- 
ring the  malt  is  commonly  known  as  a malt-drier. 

malt-mad  (malt ' mad),  a.  Maddened  with 
drink;  addicted  to  drink ; drunken. 

These  English  are  so  malt-mad,  there’s  no  meddling 
with  ’em.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

maltman  (malt'man),  n. ; pi.  maltmen  (-men). 
A maltster.  Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas,  79. 
malt-master  (malt'mas,/ter),  n.  A master  malt- 
ster. 

If  the  poor  cannot  reach  the  price,  the  maltmaster  will. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  246.  (Davies.) 

malt-mill  (malt'mil),  n.  A mill  for  grinding 
malt. 

maltose  (mal'tos),  n.  [<  malt1  + -ose.]  A sugar 
(C12H22O11  + H20)  which  forms  hard  white 
crystals,  is  directly  fermented  by  yeast,  and  is 
closely  like  glucose  in  its  properties.  It  is  pro- 
duced from  starch  paste  by  the  action  of  malt 
or  diastase. 

malt-rake  (malt ' rak),  n.  An  implement  for 
stirring  malt  on  the  floor  of  a malt-kiln.  A hoe- 
shaped part  scrapes  the  grain  from  the  floor,  and  it  falls 
through  fingers  set  above  and  behind  the  hoe. 

maltreat  (mal-tret'),  v.  t.  [<  mal-  + treat,]  To 
treat  ill ; abuse ; treat  roughly,  rudely,  or  with 
unkindness. 

Yorick  indeed  was  never  better  served  in  his  life ; — but 
it  was  a little  hard  to  maltreat  him  after,  and  plunder  him 
after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 

maltreatment  (mal-tret'ment),  11.  [<  maltreat- 
+ -ment.]  The  act  of  maltreating,  or  the  con- 
dition of  being  maltreated;  ill  treatment;  ill 
^usage;  abuse. 

malt-screen  (malt'skren),  n,  A machine  for 
freeing  malt  or  barley  from  foreign  matters, 
maltster  (malt'ster),«..  [<  ME. maltster;  < malt1 
+ -ster.]  A maker  of  or  dealer  in  malt.  Rarely 
also  malter. 

malt-SUrrogate  (malt'sur‘'o-gat),  n.  Any  sub- 
stitute, as  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  or  potato-starch, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  place  of  a 
part  of  the  malt  required  for  the  normal  manu- 
facture. 

malt-tea  (malt'te),  n,  The  liquid  infusion 
of  the  mash  in  brewing;  water  impregnated 
with  the  valuable  part  of  the  malt,  leaving 
behind  the  husks  or  grains.  See  grain1,  6,  and 
wort2. 

malt-turner  (malt'ter','ner),  n.  A mechanical 
device  for  turning  malt  as  it  is  heated  in  the 
kiln.  See  malt-kiln,  and  compare  malt-rake. 
maltwormt  (malt'werm),  n.  A person  addicted 
to  the  use  of  malt  liquor. 

Then  doth  she  trowle  to  me  the  bowle, 

E’en  as  a maidt-worme  sholde. 

Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  iL  (song). 

I am  joined  with  . . . none  of  these  mad,  mustachio, 
purple-hued  malt-worms.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  83. 

malty  (mal'ti),  a.  [<  malt1  + -y 1 . ] Pertain- 
ing to,  composed  of,  or  produced  from  malt. 

Backward  and  forward  rush  mysterious  men  with  no 
names,  who  fly  about  all  those  particular  parts  of  the 
country  on  which  Doodle  is  . . . throwing  himself  in  an 
auriferous  and  malty  shower.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xl. 

malulella  (mal-u-lel'a),  n. ; pi.  malulellw  (-e). 
[NL.  (Packard,  1883),  double  dim.  of  L.  mala, 
jaw : see  malar.]  An  appendix  of  the  front  edge 
of  the  inner  stipes  of  the  deutomala  of  a myria- 
pod. See  deutomala. 


malulella 

Differentiated  from  the  front  edge  of  the  inner  stipes 
[of  the  deutomala  of  a myriapod]  is  a piece  usually  sepa- 
rated by  suture,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  stilus 
lmgualis  of  Meinert;  it  is  our  malulella. 

* A.  S.  Packard,  Proe.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  June,  1883,  p.  200. 

malum  (ma'lum),  pi.  mala  (-la).  [L.,  an 

evil,  neut.  of  malus,  evil,  bad:  s eemal,  male 3, 
malice,  etc.]  In  law,  an  evil.— Malum  in  se,  a 
thing  unlawful  because  an  evil  in  itself.— Malum  pro- 
hibitum, a prohibited  wrong ; an  act  wrong  because  for- 
bidden by  law. 

maluret,  u.  [ME.,  < OP.  maleur , maleur  e,  ma- 
lure,  P.  malheur,  misfortune,  < mal  (<  L.  malus) , 
bad,  + heur , < L.  augurium , luck : see  augury .] 
Misfortune. 

I woful  wight  ful  of  malure. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies,  1.  601. 
maluredf,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  maleuryd;  < ma- 
lure 4-  -ed2.]  El-fortuned. 

Male  vryd  was  your  fals  entent 
For  to  offend  your  presydent, 

Your  souerayne  lord  most  reuerent. 

Your  lord,  your  brother,  and  your  Regent. 

Skelton , Lament  againste  the  Scottes,  1.  iii. 
Malurinas  (mal-u-rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Malu- 
rus  + -ina.]  A group  of  osoine  passerine  birds, 
commonly  referred  to  the  family  Sylviidce  or 
Lusciniidai,  typified  by  the  genus  Malurus;  the 
soft-tailed  warblers.  They  are  characteristic  of  the 
Australian  region,  and  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  warblers.  Those  of  the  remarkable  genus  Stipiturus  are 
known  as  emu-wrens.  (See  cut  under  Stipiturus.)  The  lim- 
its of  the  group  are  not  well  defined,  and  the  term  is  used 
with  varying  latitude  by  different  writers. 

malurine  (mal'ii-rin) 
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mamma 

‘Don  Quixote.”  Archceol. 


similar  quality,  sweet  and  somewhat  heady,  barber’s  basin  in 
See  malmsey.  Inst.  Jour.,  VIII.  319. 

Malvastrum  (mal-vas'trum),  n.  [NL.  (Asa  mamelt,  v.  i.  A variant  of  marnhle. 

Lray,  1849)  < J/alra  + Gr.  aarpov,  star  (alluding  mamelon  (mam'e-lon),  n.  [<  F.  mamelon,  nip- 
« ‘e  arrangement  of  ^the  bracts).]  pie, teat,  pap,  a’ small  conical  hill,  < mamelle, 


A large  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Halve i- 
cese,  tribe  Malvese,  and  subtribe  Malvinse ; the 
false  mallows.  It  is  characterized  by  styles  which  are 
branched  at  the  apex  and  have  terminal  capitate  stigmas 
and  by  from  one  to  three  distinct  bractlets  under  the 
calyx,  or  the  latter  sometimes  wanting.  They  are  tall  or 
low  herbs,  with  leaves  which  are  divided,  or  entire  and 
cordate,  and  scarlet,  orange,  or  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
axillary  or  grow  in  terminal  spikes.  There  are  about  75 
species,  growing  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  At- 
rica.  See  hollow-stock. 

Malveae  (mal've-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  (Saint-Hilaire, 

1825),  < Malva  + -ese.]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the 
family  Malvacex, character! zed  by  the  columns 
of  stamens  being  anther-bearing  at  the  apex,  • . , , . . 

the  styles  having  as  many  branches  as  there  * tlng  61<?e  by  slde’ 
are  carpels,  and  the  cotyledons  foliaceous  and  mameluke  (mam'e-luk), 
variously  folded.  The  tribe,  of  which  Malva  is  the 
type,  embraces  23  genera  and  about  572  species.  To  it 
belong  many  of  the  important  plants  of  the  family. 

malversation  (mal-ver-sa’shon),  n.  [<  F.  mal- 
versation = Sp.  malversacion  = Pg.  malversagao, 
evil  conduct,  < L.  male,  badly,  4-  versatio{n-), 
a turning,  < versari,  turn  about,  occupy  one- 
self: see  converse,  conversation .]  Evil  con- 
duct; fraudulent  or  tricky  dealing;  especially, 
misbehavior  in  an  office  or  employment,  as  by 
fraud,  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  etc. 

A man  turned  out  of  his  employment  . . . for  malver- 
sation in  office.  Burke,  On  Fox’s  East  India  Bill. 

Middle 


. , a.  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Malurince. 

■ ?,crtl,aPs  most  carious  example  of  the  malurine  birds  malvesiet,  malvesyet,  malwsevt. 

18  the  beautiful  little  Emeu  wren  English  forms  of  malmsey. 

mnliirnuow  rx™  . ' Hl8t’  ^ malvoisie,».  [F. : see  malmsey.']  Same  as 

maluroust,  a.  [ME.  *malurous,  malerous,  < OP.  malmsey. 

maUuros,  maleurous,  malenreus,  etc.,  P.  malheu-  maml  (mam),  n.  A colloquial  or  childish  word 
reux,  unfortunate,  unhappy,  wretched, < maleur,  for  mother.  See  mama.  q 


misfortune:  see  malure.']  Wretched;  wicked! 

Iff  I thaim  for-gatte  I were  malerous. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6473. 


It  began  to  speake  and  call  him  dad  and  her  mam. 

Greene,  Dorastus  and  Fawnia  (1588). 
mam2,  n.  Same  as  ma'am,  contraction  of  madam. 


the  breast,  (L.  mamma , the  breast : see  mam- 
ma2,] A small  hill  or  mound  with  a round 
top ; a hemispherical  elevation : so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a woman’s  breast. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  on  another  mamelon,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  castle. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  201. 

mameluco  (mam-e-lo'ko),  n.  [Also  mamalucco. 
Pg.  (in  Brazil),  lit.  a mameluke : see  mame- 
luke.]  In  Brazil,  the  offspring  of  a white  and 
a Brazilian  Indian. 

I have  seen  the  white  merchant,  the  negro  husband- 
man, the  mameluco,  the  mulatto,  and  the  Indian,  all  sit- 
uates, Brazil,  p.  21. 

. - [Formerly  also 

mamaluke,  mameluck,  mamlouk,  mamlock,  mamo- 
loke,  mamelak,  mamelek,  memlook,  etc. ; < P. 
mamaluc,  now  mameluk  = Sp.  Pg.  mameluco  = 
It.  mammaluco  — Turk,  mamelek,  < Ar.  mamluk, 
a purchased  slave,  a mameluke,  < rnalaka,  pos- 
sess.] 1.  Any  male  servant  or  slave,  usually  a 
Circassian,  belonging  to  the  household  or  the 
retinue  of  a bey. 

In  Turkey,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
to  have  a number  of  young  men,  who  in  Egypt  were  called 
Mamelukes,  after  that  gallant  corps  had  been  destroyed. 

B.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  68. 

2.  [cap.]  A member  of  a corps  of  cavalry  for- 
merly existing  in  Egypt,  whose  chiefs  were 
long  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the  country.  They 
originated  with  a body  of  Mingrelians,  Turks,  and  other 
slaves,  who  were  sold  by  Jenghiz  Khan  to  the  Egyptian 
sultan  in  the  thirteenth  century.  About  1251  they  estab- 
lished their  government  in  Egypt  by  making  one  of  their 
own  number  sultan.  Their  government  was  overthrown 
by  Selim  I.  of  Turkey  in  1517,  but  they  formed  part  of  the 
Egyptian  army  until  1811,  when  Mehemet  Ali  destroyed 
most  of  them  by  a general  massacre. 
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malna’  “ammal  (“a-mii/ orma'mi  ),n.  [Prop. 


< Gr.  yaTaiKdq,  soft,  + ovpd , tail.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Malurinw , founded  by  Vieillot  in  1816. 
The  type-species  is  M.  cyaneus  of  Australia,  a 
very  beautiful  little  bird  known  as  the  superb 
warbler  or  blue  wren. 

Malva  (mal'va),  n.  [NL.  (Malpighi,  1675),  < L. 
malva , mallow : see  mallow.]  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous polypetalous  plants  belonging  to 
the  Malvacese , or  mallow  family,  the  tribe 
Halvese,  aud  the  subtribe  Malvinse.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  having  the  styles  stigmatous  along  the  inner 
sides,  by  three  distinct  bractlets  growing  beneath  the 
calyx,  and  by  carpels  which  are  naked  within  and  have 
no  beaks.  About  30  species  are  known,  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  old  world.  They  are  herbs  with 
leaves  which  are  usually  angularly  lobed  or  dissected,  and 
purple,  rose-colored,  or  white  fiowers  with  emarginate 
petals,  growing  in  the  axils,  either  solitary  or  in  clusters. 
The  name  mallow  belongs  peculiarly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, to  this  genus.  See  mallow  and  cheese-cake , 3. 

Malvaceae  (mal-va'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de 
Jussieu,  1789),  fern.  pi.  of  L.  malvaceus , mal- 
vaceous : see  malvaceous  and  - acese .]  A large 
family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Malvales , typified  by 
the  genus  Malva,  and  characterized  by  mona- 
delphous  stamens  with  one-celled  anthers. 
They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  much  divided,  or  palmately  lobed,  and 
regular  five-parted  flowers,  almost  always  showy,  and 
usually  purple,  rose-colored,  or  yellow.  The  uniform 
character  of  the  family  is  to  abound  in  mucilage  and  to  be 
totally  destitute  of  all  unwholesome  qualities ; many  are 
cultivated  for  ornament,  and  many  others  are  used  medi- 
cinally. The  cotton-plant,  Gossypium,  belongs  to  this 
family,  as  do  also  the  hollyhock,  the  hibiscus,  the  abuti- 
lon,  and  nearly  all  the  plants  called  mallows.  The  family 
embraces  44  genera  and  nearly  800  species,  found  every- 
where throughout  the  world,  except  in  the  arctic  regions. 

malvaceous  (mal-va'shius),  a.  [<  L.  malva- 
ceus, of  mallows,  < malva,  mallow : see  malloic.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  family  Malva- 
cese, or  mallow  family. 

Malvales  (mal-va'les),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1833),  < L.  malva,  mallow:  see  Malva.']  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeous, 
chiefly  choripetalous  plants.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  valvate  calyx-lobes  or  sepals,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, rarely  fewer ; by  having  the  petals  as  many  as  the 
sepals  or  sometimes  wanting  ; by  stamens  which  are  in- 
definite in  number  or  monadelphous ; and  by  an  ovary 
with  from  three  to  an  indefinite  number  of  cells,  rarely 
fewer.  The  order  embraces  8 families,  of  which  the 
Malvacese , Sterculiacese , and  Tiliacese,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

malvasia  (mal-va-se'a),  n.  [It.:  see  malmsey.] 
Originally,  a wine  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia  in  the 
Morea,  Greece ; now,  a name  given  also  to  some 
other  wines,  especially  to  certain  Italian  and 
Sicilian  wines,  as  to  a brand  of  Marsala,  of 


mama,  but  more  commonly  mamma,  in  Simula 
tion  of  the  L.  form;  also  in  dim.  or  childish 
form  mammy  (q.  v.),  and  abbr.  mam  (see  mam1); 
= D.  G.  mama  = Sp.  mama  - It.  mamma  = (with 
a nasal  vowel)  P.  maman  = Pg.  mamae,  mother, 
mama  ; = Bulg.  Pol.  Russ,  mama,  mother,  = 
Albanian  mome,  mother,  mamic,  nurse,  = L. 
mamma,  mother,  grandmother,  nurse,  = Gr. 
pappa,  pappy,  later  also  pappaia,  mother,  grand- 
mother, nurse,  pappia,  mother;  = Pers.  mama, 
mother;  cf.  Marathi  mama,  a maid-servant; 
prop,  a child’s  term  for  ‘mother,’  being  the 
meaningless  infantile  articulation  ma  ma  adopt- 
ed (out  of  many  similar  infantile  articulations) 
by  mothers,  nurses,  etc.,  as  if  the  infant’s  name 

for  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  so  later  used  by  the 

nu r — • t 


name  and  tale,  there  scryuan  euer  wrytyng  our  names 
man  by  man  as  we  entred  in  the  presens  of  the  sayd 
Lordes.  Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  16. 

Mameluke  bey,  one  of  the  Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt. 

The  servile  rulers  known  as  mameluke  beys , and  to  the 
Egyptians  as  ghuzz. 

. j B.  P.  Burton,  Arabian  Nights,  V.  12,  note. 

mrse  mameriv*.  [ME., < OP. nuihomcrie.niahommerie, 

mahonnerie,  meomerie,  etc.,  a Mohammedan  or 
other  temple,  a pagan  temple, Mahometry,  < Ma- 
homet, etc.,  Mahomet,  Mohammed:  see  mammet, 
maumet.]  A pagan  temple. 

Ahoute  the  time  of  mid  dai 
Out  of  a mameri  a sai 
Sarasins  com  gret  foisoun. 

That  hadde  anoured  here  Mahouu. 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  54.  ( Halliwell .) 


child.  The  simple  syllable  ma  is  also  used  (see  mamilla,  mamillary,  etc.  See  mammilla,  ete. 
JET"  ev^n  S r*-  appears  for  garyp,  rfryp.  Mamillaria  (mam-i-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Haworth, 
Cf. papa,  dadX  (dadda),  similarly  developed : cf.  - , • - . L v ' 

Hind,  mama,  maternal  uncle;  western  Aus- 
tralian mamman,  father.  A similar  word  is 
used  to  mean  ‘breast':  see  mamma2.]  Mother: 
a word  used  chiefly  in  address  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse, especially  by  and  with  infants,  chil- 
dren, and  young  people. 

When  the  babe  shall  . . . begin  to  tattle  and  call  hir 
Mamma . Lyly , Euphues  (ed.  Arber),  p.  129. 

Pleas’d  Cupid  heard,  and  check’d  his  Mother’s  Pride : 

And  who’s  blind  now,  Mamma,  the  Urchin  cry’d. 

Prior,  Venus  Mistaken. 

A dog  bespoke  a sucking  Lamb 
That  us’d  a she-goat  as  her  dam, 

“ You  little  fool,  why,  how  you  baa, 

This  goat  is  not  your  own  mamma.  ” 


1812),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  protuber- 
ances on  the  stem;  < L.  mamilla,  breast,  nip- 
ple : see  mammilla .]  An  untenable  name  for 
CorypJianiha,  a genus  of  Cactacese.  it  is  charac- 
terized  by  a short  stem,  with  the  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  tubercles,  which  are  mammiform,  elongated  or  angu- 
lar, rarely  uniting  to  form  a fleshy  ridge,  and  have  a 
cushion-like  apex,  bearing  a tuft  of  radiating  spines ; the 
flowers  are  usually  arranged  in  a transverse  zone,  and 
have  an  immersed  smooth  ovary.  About  600  species  have 
been  described,  natives  of  Mexico,  though  some  are  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  one  in  South  America.  The  plants  rarely  exceed 
6 or  8 inches  in  height.  The  stems  are  simple,  tufted, 
globose,  or  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  tubercles,  from 
the  axils  of  which  arises  a zone  of  white,  yellow,  red,  or 
rose-colored  flowers,  which  remain  open  during  the  day 


A i- v only.  See  nipple-cactus. 

^ , . C’,  7to  '“S<I76  \P- 116-  mamisht,  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Foolish;  effemi- 

mamaluke  (mam  a-luk),  n.  See  mameluke.  nate.  Davies.  & J ’ 

But  why  urge  I this  ? None  but  some  mamish  monsters 
can  question  it.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  V.  464. 

mamma1,  n.  See  mama. 
mamma2  (mam'a),  n.  [L.  mamma  (>  It.  mamma 
*=  Sp.  Pg.  mama,  Xi.  dim.  mamilla,  > F.  mamelle = 


mamblet,  V.  i.  [<  Me.  mamelen,  var.  momelen, 
mumble:  see  mumble.]  To  talk  indistinctly; 
mumble. 

Adam,  while  he  spak  nou3t,  had  paradys  at  wille ; 

Ac  whan  he  mameled  aboute  mete,  and  entermeted  to 
knowe 

The  wisdom  and  the  witte  of  God,  he  was  put  fram  blisse. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  408. 
The  Almighty  . . . could  rather  be  content  the  angell  of 
the  church  of  Laodicea 
should  be  quite  cold, 
than  in  such  a mambling 
of  profession. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christian  Mode- 
ration, ii.  2. 

mambrino  (mam- 
bre'no),  n.  A name 
given  to  the  iron 
hat  (chapel-de-fer), 
derived  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  “V  Mambrino,  13th  century. 


AS.  mamme)  = Gr.  pappy,  the  breast,  pap.  See 
mama.]  1.  PI.  mammal  (-e).  The  mammary 
gland  and  associated  structures;  the  charac- 
teristic organ  of  the  class  Mammalia,  which 
in  the  female  secretes  milk  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young;  a breast  or  udder.  The 
mamma  is  essentially  a conglomerate  gland,  consisting 
of  lobes  and  lobules,  secreting  milk,  which  is  conveyed 
from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  organ  by  a sys- 
tem of  converging  lactiferous  or  galactophorous  ducts, 
to  be  discharged  through  one  or  several  main  orifices 
at  the  summit  of  the  gland,  where  is  the  nipple  or  mam- 
milla. The  mamma  is  subcutaneous,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a highly  developed  and  specialized  sebaceous 
follicle.  Mammae  vary  much  in  number  and  position: 
they  may  be  2,  4,  6,  8,  to  12  or  more,  usually  an  even 


mamma 

number,  being  paired,  and  may  be  pectoral,  axillary,  ven- 
tral or  abdominal,  or  inguinal.  They  are  sometimes  quite 
high  on  the  sides  of  the  animal,  but  are  never  dorsal.  r+v>ovr»lnrr*r 
An  apparently  single  and  median  mamma,  as  the  udder  ineioiogy. 
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mammilloid 


< Ityeiv,  speak:-  see  -ology.  ] The  scientific  know- 
ledge of  mammals;  the  science  of  the  Mamma- 


of  the  cow,  results  from  the  coalescence  of  as  many  mam- 
mae as  there  are  teats.  In  marsupials  they  are  contained 
in  the  pouch,  and  may  be  circularly  or  irregularly  dis- 
posed, or  of  odd  number.  In  monotremes  they  are  de- 
void of  a nipple,  whence  the  name  Ainasta  for  these  ani- 
mals. The  mamma  develops  at  puberty,  and  comes  into 
functional  activity  during  gestation.  The  structure  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  but  as  a rule  remains  rudimentary 
and  functionless  in  the  male. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  sea-snails  of  the 
Natieidce.  Klein,  1753. 


mammal  (mam'al),  n.  and  a.  _ 
pi.,  mammals,  as  "Eng.  for  NL.  Mammalia,  Lin- 
naeus’ name  for  the  class:  < L.  mamma,  the 
breast:  see  mamma2.]  I.  n.  Ah  animal  of 
the  class  Mammalia.—  Aerial  mammals,  the  bats. 
—Age  Of  mammals,  the  Tertiary  period  in  geology. 

II.  a.  Having  breasts  or  teats;  mammif- 
erous. 

Mammalia  (ma-ma'lia),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sc.  ani- 
malia),  neut.  pi.  of  LL "mammalis  (neut.  sing,  as 
a noun,  mammale),  of  the  breast:  see  mammal .] 
In  zodl.,  the  highest  class  of  Vertebrata,  con- 
taining all  those  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  and  no  others ; mammiferous  animals ; 
the  mammals.  With  the  exception  of  the  lowest  sub- 
class, the  monotremes  or  Ornithodelphia,  which  lay  eggs 
like  birds,  Mammalia  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive ; and,  with  the  same  exception,  the  mammary 
gland  is  provided  with  a nipple  for  the  young  to  suck. 
They  have  no  gills,  but  breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs, 
which  are  primitively  an  offset  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  blood  is  warm;  the  heart  is  completely  four-chambered 
or  quadrilocular,  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ; 
and  its  right  and  left  sides  are  entirely  separate  after  birth, 
when  the  arterial  and  venous  circulation  and  the  pulmo- 
nary and  systemic  vessels  become  differentiated.  The 
heart  and  lungs  are  situated  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  which 
is  completely  shut  oif  from  the  abdomen  by  a muscular 
diaphragm.  The  aorta  is  single  and  sinistral,  curving 
over  the  left  bronchus.  The  blood  contains  rod  circular 


animal  having  mammae ; a member  of  the  Mam- 
mifera;  a mammal. 

Mammifera  (ma-mif'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  mammifer : see  mammiferous.']  Mammif- 
erous animals  as  a class : same  as  Mammalia. 
I)e  Blainville. 

mammiferous  (ma-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  mam- 
mifer, < L.  mamma,  breast,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Having  mamma ; being  a mammifer ; of  or  per- 

, taining  to  the  Mammifera;  mammalian. 

familv  inanimate (mam'at), a.  [<L. mamma tus, having  mammiform  (mam'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  mamma, 
iarnuy  i,reasts,  < mamma,  breast:  see  mamma2.]  Hav-  breast,  + forma,  shape.]  Like  abreast  or  teat; 
^ing  mammae  or  breasts.  _ mastoid;  mammillary. 

[First  used  in  mammato-cumulus  (ma-maHo-ku'mu-lus),  re.  mammiformed  (mam ' i-f6rmd),  a.  Same  as 

r 1-'-  t:.  A name  given  by  Ley  to  a cumulus  cloud  when  mammiform.  E.  Roberts,  in  Jour.  Brit.  Archatol. 

ithasafestoonedappearance:  calledpoc/ty  cloud  *Ass.,  XXX.  91. 

in  Orkney,  where  it  is  usually  followed  by  wind,  mammilla  (ma-mil'a),  re. ; pi.  mammillae  (-e). 
Mammea  (ma-me'a),  re.  [NL.  (Linneeus,  1753), 


mammary  (mam'a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  mammaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  mamario",  < NL.  mammarius,  < L. 
mamma,  the  breast:  see  mammal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a mamma  or  breast:  as,  a mam- 
mary artery, vein,  nerve,  duct,  etc.;  a mammary 
structure — Mammary  fetus,  gestation,  gland.  See 
the  nouns. 


< Haytian  mamey  (>  Sp.  mamey).]  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous choripetalous  trees  of  the  family 
Clusiaceas  and  tribe  Gdlophyllese,  character- 
ized by  a calyx  which  is  closed  before  the  flower 
expands,  and  then  becomes  valvately  2-parted, 
and  by  a 2-  to  4-celled  ovary  containing  four 
ovules,  usually  with  a peltate  stigma.  They  are 
trees  with  rigid  coriaceous  leaves,  often  covered  with  pel- 
lucid dots ; axillary  flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  clusters ; 
and  fruits  which  are  indehiscent  drupes  with  from  one  to 
four  large  seeds.  There  are  2 species,  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  Africa-  M.  Americana  is  a tall 
tree  with  a thick  spreading  head,  somewhat  resembling 
Magnolia  foetida,  and  showy  white  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers. The  fruit,  known  as  the  wnmmee-apple  or  South 
American  apricot,  is  much  esteemed  in  tropical  countries, 
and  is  eaten  alone,  or  cut  in  slices  with  wine  or  sugar, 
or  preserved  in  various  ways.  It  is  yellow,  and  as 
large  as  a cocoanut  or  small  melon ; the  rind  and  the 
pulp  about  the  seeds  are  very  bitter,  but  the  intermedi- 
ate portion  is  sweet  and  aromatic.  From  the  flowers  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled.  (See  eau  Creole,  under  eau.) 
The  seeds,  which  are  large,  are  used  as  anthelmintics,  and 
a gum  distilled  from  the  bark  is  used  to  destroy  chigoes. 
The  tree  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  Amer- 
ica, but  is  often  cultivated  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World. 


non-nucleated  blood-disks  and  white  blood-cornuscles.  mammeated.  (mam'e-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  mamme- 
The  brain  has  large  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  are  more  ntm  (piautus),  an  erroneous  form  for  mamma- 
or  less  extensively  united  by  commissures,  especially  by  a havimr  hren«t«i-  rpr  mammate  7 Flavins' 

corpus  callosum,  which  when  well  developed  roofs  over  naving  Dieasts,  see  mammaie. j xidving 

more  or  less  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  skull  has  two  mammas  or  breasts.  [Rare.  J 
occipital  condyles  and  an  ossified  basioccipital.  The  lower  mammee  (ma-me'),  n.  The  Mammea  Ameri- 
jaw,  composed  of  a pair  of  simple  mandibular  rami,  is  di-  marnrnPP  another  tree  or 

rectly  articulated  by  a convex  condyle  with  the  glenoid  S of  th7genus 

fossa  of  the  squamosal.  The  malleus  and  incus  become  trult>  P™Dably  ot  tne  genus^mma. 
specialized  auditory  ossicles,  lodged  like  the  stapes  in  the  mammee-apple  (ma-me  ap  1),  n.  The  tropical 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  (See  Malleifera.)  Limbs  are  al-  tree  Mammea  Americana , or  its  fruit, 
wayspresent.  There  are  ordinarily  two  pairs  anterior  and  mammee-sapota  (ma-me'sa-po//ta),  n.  Same 
posterior,  or  pectoral  and  pelvic,  but  the  latter  are  some-  "«*"*“*w  / f r " 7 

times  aborted,  as  in  cetaceans  and  sirenians.  The  ankle-  as  marmaiaae-iree.  ~ 
joint,  if  there  is  one,  is  always  formed  between  crural  and  mamnielliere  (mam-e-lyar  ),  n 
tarsal  bones,  and  is  never  mediotarsal.  The  body  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  hairy,  sometimes  naked,  rarely  scaly  or 
with  a bony  exoskeleton.  The  class  Mammalia  is  definitely 
circumscribed,  no  transitional  forms  being  known.  It  has 
been  subdivided  in  various  ways.  Linnseus  had  7 orders, 

Primates,  Bruta , Ferae,  Glires,  Pecora,  Belluce,  and  Cete, 
with  40  genera  in  all.  Cuvier  made  the  9 orders  Bimana, 

Quadruvnana,  Carnaria,  Marmpiata,  Rodentia,  Edentata, 

Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  and  Cetacea.  Owen  divided 
Mammalia  primarily  into  4 subclasses,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  brain,  and  14  orders,  as  follows:  Archen- 
cephala — Bimana  ; Gyrencephala — Quadrumana,  Carni- 
vora, Artiodactyla,  Perissodactyla,  Probosddia,  Sirenia,  Ce- 
tacea; Lissencephala — Bruta,  Chiroptera,  Insectivora,  Ro- 
dentia; Ly encephala — Marsupialia,  Monotremata.  Dana’s 


[L.  mamilla,  less  prop,  mammilla,  breast,  nip- 
ple, dim.  of  mamma,  breast:  see  mamma2.]  1. 
The  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland.  Hence  — 

2.  Some  nipple-like  or  mammillary  structure. 

The  crystals  of  others  [stones]  assume  a mammillated 

form,  the  mamiUce  being  covered  with  minute  crystals. 

Geol.  Jour.,  XLV.  322. 

3.  In  entom.,  a small  conical  process  or  appen- 
dage on  a surface ; a mammilla. — 4.  [ cap .]  In 
conch.,  a genus  of  gastropods.  Schumacher, 
1817. — 5.  In  bot.,  applied  specifically  (a)  to  tu- 
bercles on  a plant-surface,  as  in  Corypliai.tha  ; 
(b)  to  the  apex  of  the  nueellus  of  an  ovule  ; _(c) 
to  granular  prominences  on  some  pollen-grains. 

mammillar  (mam'i-lar),  a.  Same  as  mammil- 
lary. 

mammillary  (mam'i-la-ri),  a.  [=  F. mamillaire, 
< LL.  *mamillaris  (in  lieut  mamillare,  a breast- 
cloth),  < L.  mamilla,  mammilla,  breast,  nip- 
ple: see  mammil- 
la.] 1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a mam- 
ma, pap,  dug, 
or  teat. — 2.  Re- 
sembling a nip- 
ple. — 3.  Stud- 
ded with  mam- 
miform protu- 
berances ; hav- 
ing rounded  pro- 
jections, as  a 
mineral  composed  of  convex  concretions  in 
form  somewhat  resembling  breasts. 

West  of  this  place,  in  Milam  and  Williamson  counties, 
the  nearly  level  prairies  are  mammillary,  with  Blight  ele- 
vations eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  old  tobacco  or  potato  hills  on  a gigantic  scale. 

Science,  III.  404. 

Mammillary  bodies,  the  corpora  albicantia  of  the  brain. 
See  corpus.  — Mammillary  brooch,  a kind  of  brooch 
found  among  Celtic  remains.  It  consists  of  two  saucer- 
shaped or  cup-shaped  pieces  connected  by  a third  piece 
or  handle.— Mammillary  process,  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone.—  Mammillary  tubercle,  the  rudi- 
mentary metapophysis  of  a lumbar  vertebra  in  man. 


Mammillary  Structure. — Malachite. 


. ..  [F.,<  mamelle , 

the  breast:  see  mamma2.]  1.  A piece  of  ar- 
mor, usually  a circular  or  nearly  circular  plate, 
attached  to  the  hauberk  or  broigne,  or  worn 
outside  the  surcoat,  one  covering  each  breast, 
and  serving  especially  for  the  attachment  of 
the  end  of  the  chain  which  was  secured  to  the 
sword-hilt,  mace,  war-hammer,  etc. — 2.  The 
pectoral,  especially  when  serving  to  retain  the 
ends  of  the  chains  securing  the  sword-hilt,  dag-  mammillate  (mam'i-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  mammilla- 


ger-hilt,  or  the  like,  and  differing  from  the  piece 
of  armor  above  defined  in  being  one  plate  only 
instead  of  one  of  two  side  by  side 

[<  ME.  mamelen , 
mamrian , be  in  deep 
thought,  < w amor,  deep  sleep, unconsciousness; 
connections  unknown.]  To  hesitate;  stammer 
from  doubt  or  hesitation. 


follows : subclass  Monodelphia,  containing  all  placental 
mammals,  orders  Primates,  Ferae,  Ungulata , Tuxodontia 
(fossil),  Myracoidea , Proboscidea,  Sirenia,  Cete , in  one  se- 
ries Educabilia,  and  Chiroptera , Insectivora , Glires,  Bruta, 
in  a second  series  IneducabUia ; subclass  Didelphia , the 
implacental  mammals,  order  Marsupialia  alone ; subclass 
Ornithodelphia,  the  oviparous  mammals,  order  Monotre- 
mata alone.  This  is  substantially  the  classification  now 
almost  universally  current,  but  it  is  exclusive  of  certain 
fossil  groups  which  require  ordinal  rank.  The  families  of 
mammals  now  recognized  are  about  150  in  number,  the 
genera  nearly  1,200;  the  living  species  are  about  4,500. 

Remains  of  mammals  abound  in  all  Tertiary  deposits,  and  m fl.m m ftri Ti gf  (mam'er-ing),  fl. 


I wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  would  ask  me  that  I should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  mammering  on.  Shale.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  70. 

He  forsook  God,  gave  ear  to  the  serpent’s  counsel,  be- 
gan to  mammer  of  the  truth,  and  to  frame  himself  out- 
wardly to  do  that  which  his  conscience  reproved  inwardly. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc. , 1853),  II.  106. 

[Formerly  also 
mammonng;  verbal  n.  of  mammer , v.]  A state 
of  hesitation  or  doubt;  quandary;  perplexity. 

There  were  only  v.  C.  horsemen  which  assembled  them- 
selves together,  and  stood  in  a mammoring  whether  it 
were  better  to  resist  or  to  fire. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  v. 

But  is  not  this  Thais  which  I see?  It’s  even  shfc.  I am 
in  a mammering : ah,  what  should  I do  ! 

Terence  in  English  (1614).  ( Nares .) 


a few  forms  have  been  found  in  Mesozoic  beds.  Also 
called  Mammifera  and  Malleifera. 
mammalian  (ma-maTian),  a.  and  n.  [<  mam- 
mal + -ian.]  I.  a . Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Mammalia  or  mammals. 

II.  n.  An  animal  of  the  class  Mammalia; 
a mammal. 

mammaliferous  (mam-a-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
mammale,  a mammal,  4-  L.  ferre  = E.  bear L] 

In  geol.,  bearing  mammals containing  mam-  mammeryt,  re.  [In  the  passage  cited  spelled 
malian  fossils,  or  the  remains  of  Mammalia:  ' ' " ' --  “ ' 

as,  mammaliferous  strata, 
mammalogical  (mam-a-loj'i-kal),  a.  \fmdm- 
malog-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mam- 
malogy. Owen,  Class.  Mammalia,  p.  34. 
mammalogist  (ma-mal'o-jist),  re.  [<  mam- 
malog-y  + -ist.]  A student  of  the  Mammalia; 

one  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  mammal-  mammichug,  re..  Same  as  mummy chog, 
ogy;  a therologist.  Also  mastologist.  mammie  (mam'i),  re.  See  mammy. 

mammalogy  (ma-mal'o-ji),  re.  [=  Sp.  mama-  mammifer  (mam'i-fer),  re.  [<  NL.  mammifer, 
logia,  < NL.  mammale,  a mammal,  + Gr.  -H oyla,  < L.  mamma,  breast,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  An 


irreg.  mamorie;  a var.  of  mammering,  as  if 
mammer  + -y.]  Same  as  mammering. 

My  quill  remained  (as  men  say)  in  a mamorie,  quivering 
in  my  quaking  Angers,  before  I durst  presume  to  pub- 
lishe  these  my  fantasies. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Cupid’s  Cautels,  etc.  (1578),  To  the  Reader. 

mammett,  mammetroust,etc.  See  maumet,  etc. 


tus,  < L.  mamilla,  mammilla,  breast,  nipple : see 
mammilla.]  1 . In  anat.  and  zodl. : (a)  Hav- 
ing a mammilla  or  mammill®;  provided  with 
mammillary  processes:  specifically  applied,  (1) 
in  entom.,  to  the  palp  of  an  insect  the  last 
joint  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  preceding 
and  retracted  within  it ; (2)  in  conch.,  to  a shell 
whose  apex  is  teat-like.  ( b ) Mammillary  in 
form;  shaped  like  a nipple. — 2.  In  bot.,  bear- 
ing little  nipple-shaped  prominences  on  the 
surface. 

mammillated  (mam'i-la-ted),  a.  1.  Having 
nipple-like  processes  or  protuberances;  fur- 
nished with  anything  resembling  a nipple  or 
nipples:  as,  a mammillated  mineral  (as  flint 
containing  chalcedony);  a mammillated  shell 
(one  whose  apex  is  rounded  like  a teat). — 2. 
Nipple-shaped;  formed  like  a teat. 

Both  the  mound  and  mammillated  projections  stand 
about  three  feet  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  reef. 

Darwin,  Coral  lleefs,  p.  14. 

mammillatlon  (mam-i-la'shon),  re.  [<  NL. 

mammillatio(n-),  <L.  mamilla,  mammilla,  a nip- 
ple.] 1.  The  state  of  being  mammillated,  in 
any  sense. — 2.  In  bot.,  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  covered  with  mammillary  protuber- 
ances.—3.  In  path ol.,  a mammilliform  protu- 
berance. 

mammilliform  (ma-mil'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  ma- 
milla, mammilla,  nipple,  + forma,  form.]_  Mam- 
millary in  form ; nipple-like ; mammilloid ; pa- 
pilliform. 

The  teeth  upon  the  surface  are  quite  mammilliform. 

Geol.  Jour.,  XLIV.  147. 

maijimilloid  (mam'i-loid),  a.  [<  L.  mamilla. 
mammilla,  nipple,  + Gr.  d<5of,  form.]  Shaped 
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like  a nipple ; mammillary  in  form ; resembling 
a mammilla.  Owen. 

mammitis  (ma-mi'tis),  n.  [<  L.  mamma , the 
breast,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  a mamma. 
Also  called  mastitis. 

mammock  (mam'ok),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  the 
term,  -ock  is  dim.,  as  in  hillock , hummock .]  A 
shapeless  piece ; a chunk;  a fragment.  [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Eng.] 

But  while  Protestants,  to  avoid  the  due  labor  of  under- 
standing their  own  Religion,  are  content  to  lodg  it  in  the 
Breast  or  rather  in  the  Books  of  a Clergyman,  and  to  take 
it  thence  by  scraps  and  mammocks , as  he  dispenses  it  in 
his  Sundays  Bole,  they  will  always  be  learning  and  never 
knowing.  Milton , Touching  Hirelings, 

mammock  (mam'ok),  v.  t.  [Also  mammock, 
mommick;  < mammock , w.]  To  tear  in  pieces; 
maul;  mangle;  mumble. 

He  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it ; O,  I warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it ! Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  3.  71. 

The  obscene  and  surfeted  Priest  scruples  not  to  paw 
and  mammock  the  sacramentall  bread  as  familiarly  as  his 
Tavern  Bisket.  Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

mammodis  (mam'o-dis),  n.  pi.  [<  Hind,  mah- 
mudi,  a kind  of  tine  muslin.]  Cotton  cloths  from 
India:  usually  applied  to  the  plain  ones  only. 
Also  mahmoodis,  malimoudis,  mahmudis. 
Mammon  (mam'on),  n.  [In  ME.  Mammona; 
= P.  Mammon  = G.  Mammon  = Goth.  Mammo- 
na = Russ.  Mamona,  < LL.  Mammon,  Mammo- 
nas,  Mammona,  Mamona,  < Gr.  M appovaq,  usual- 
ly Ma/juvag,  < Syr.  (Chaldee)  mamona,  riches. 
Cf.  Heb.  matmon,  a hidden  treasure,  < tdman, 
hide.]  1.  A Syriac  word  used  once  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a personification  of  riches 
and  worldliness,  or  the  god  of  this  world ; hence, 
the  spirit  or  deity  of  avarice;  cupidity  person- 
ified. [A  proper  name  in  this  sense,  although 
printed  without  a capital  in  the  English  Bible 
(see  second  quotation).] 

And  of  Mammonaes  moneye  mad  hym  meny  frendes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  87. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  ...  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.  Mat.  vi.  24. 

Mammon , the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven ; for  ev’n  in  heaven  his  loots  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Th*n  aught  divine  or  holy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  679. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  Material  wealth ; worldly  possessions. 

Mammon  is  riches  or  aboundance  of  goods. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  233. 
If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon , who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ? 

Luke  xvi.  11. 

mammonish  (mam'on-ish),  a.  [<  Mammon  + 
-is A1.]  Devoted  to  the  service  of  Mammon  or 
the  pursuit  of  riches ; actuated  by  a spirit  of 
mammonism  or  of  money-getting. 

A great,  black,  devouring  world,  not  Christian,  but  Mam- 
monish, Devilish.  Carlyle. 

mammonism  (mam'on-izm),  n.  [<  Mammon 
+ -ism.]  Devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  material 
wealth;  the  spirit  of  worldliness;  the  service 
of  Mammon. 

Alas  ! if  Hero-worship  become  Dilettantism,  and  all  ex- 
cept Mammonism  be  a vain  grimace,  how  much  in  this 
most  earnest  Earth  has  gone,  and  is  evermore  going,  to  fatal 
destruction!  Carlyle , Past  and  Present,  ii.  16.  (Davies.) 

mammonist  (mam'on-ist),  n.  [<  Mammon  + 
-ist.~\  One  who  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  material  wealth;  one  whose  heart  is  set  on 
riches  above  all  else ; a worldling. 

The  great  mammonist  would  say,  he  is  rich  that  can 
maintain  an  army.  Bp.  llall,  The  Righteous  Mammon. 

mammonistic  (mam-o-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Mammon- 
ist + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mammonism. 

The  common  mammonistic  feeling  of  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  money. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  Warlock  o’  Glenwarlock,  lx. 

mammonite  (mam'on-it),  n.  [<  Mammon  + 
-ite'2.]  leap,  or  l.  c.J.  A devotee  of  Mammon; 
a mammonist. 

When  a Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  fora  burial  fee, 
And  Timour- Mammon  grins  on  a pile  of  children’s  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war?  better  war ! Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  12. 

If  he  will  desert  his  own  class,  if  he  will  try  to  become 
a sham  gentleman,  a parasite,  and,  if  he  can,  a Mammon- 
ite,_ the  world  will  compliment  him  on  his  noble  desire  to 
“rise  in  life.”  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  v. 

mammonization  (mam//on-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
mammonize  + -ation.]  ’The  act  or  process  of 
rendering  mammonish  or  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  material  wealth ; the  state  of  being  un- 
der the  influence  or  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
mammonism. 

mammonize  (mam'on-Iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
mammonised,  ppr.  mammonizimg.  [<  Mammon 
+ -ize.  ] To  render  mammonish  or  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  material  wealth;  actuate  by  a 
spirit  of  mammonism. 


mammose  (mam'os),  a.  [<  L.  mammosus,  full- 
breasted, < mamma,  breast:  see  mamma2.] 
Same  as  mammiform.  [Rare.] 
mammoth  (mam'oth),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
mammon,  etc. ; < Russ,  mammoi  (now  mamant), 
> F.  mammouth,  G.  mammuth:  named  by  a 
German  named  Ludolf  in  1696:  said  to  be  < 
Tatar  mamma  (not  found),  the  earth,  “be- 
cause, the  remains  of  these  animals  being 
found  embedded  in  the  earth,  the  natives  be- 
lieved that  they  burrowed  like  moles  ” (Imp. 
Diet.).]  I.  n.  An  extinct  species  of  elephant, 
Elephas  primigenius.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  ex- 
isting  Indian  elephant,  having  teeth  of  similar  pattern, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  this  species ; 
but  it  was  thickly  covered  with  a shaggy  coat  of  three 
kinds,  long  stiff  bristles  and  long  flexible  hairs  being 
mixed  with  a kind  of  wool.  This  warm  covering  enabled 
it  to  endure  the  rigor  of  winter  in  its  native  regions.  The 
tusks  were  of  great  size  and  much  curved.  An  entire  mam- 
moth was  discovered  in  1799  by  a Tungusian  fisherman 
named  Schumachoff,  embedded  in  the  ice  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lena  in  Siberia,  in  such  complete  preservation 
that  its  flesh  was  eaten  by  dogs,  wolves,  and  bears.  It 
was  about  9 feet  high  and  16  feet  long,  with  tusks  9 feet 
long  measured  along  the  curve.  In  1902  another  carcass 
was  found  in  frozen  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Beresov- 
ska.  This  carcass  showed  that  the  ears  were  small  like 
those  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  the  legs  slender  as  in 
the  African  elephant.  The  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mam- 
moth have  been  found  abundantly  in  Siberia,  and  the 
fossil  ivory  has  been  of  great  commercial  value.  This 
article  had  been  known  for  many  centuries  before  the 
discovery  of  the  animal  itself,  and  the  mammoth  is  now 
supposed  to  have  ranged,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
glacial  epoch,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. That  it  was  contemporary  with  prehistoric  man 
is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  a drawing  of  the  animal 
scratched  on  a piece  of  its  own  ivory  found  in  a cave  in 
France.  This  species  is  more  expressly  known  as  the 
hairy  mammoth.  The  name  mammoth  is  extended  to 
other  fossil  elephants  of  the  same  genus  or  of  the  sub- 
family Elephantime,  but  is  not  applicable  to  the  masto- 
dons, of  the  subfamily  Mastodontinae. 

ii.  a.  Of  great  comparative  size,  like  a mam- 
moth ; gigantic ; colossal ; immense  : as,  a mam- 
moth ox ; a mammoth  race ; the  mammoth  tree 
of  California. — Mammoth  tree,  Washingtonia  gigan- 
tea,  of  California,  the  largest  of  coniferous  trees.  See  big 
tree,  under  big. 

mammothreptt  (mam'o-thrept),  n.  [<  LL.  mam- 
mothreptus , \ Gr.  pappodpeiTTog,  brought  up  by 
one’s  grandmother,  < pdppa,  a grandmother  (see 
mama),  + dpeirrog,  verbal  adj.  of  rpeipeiv,  nour- 
ish, bring  up.)  A child  brought  up  by  its  grand- 
mother ; hence,  a spoiled  child ; a delicate  nurs- 
ling. [Rare.] 

And  for  we  are  the  Mammothrepts  of  Sinne, 

Crosse  v3  with  Christ  to  weane  our  joys  therein. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  15.  (Davies.) 

O,  you  are  a mere  mammothrept  in  judgment. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

mammilla  (mam'u-la),  n. ; pi.  mammulce  (-le). 
[NL.,  < L.  mammula,  dim.  of  mamma,  the 
breast:  see  mamma.]  In  zool.,  a small  conical 
or  cylindrical  process;  specifically,  one  of  the 
processes  or  appendages  forming  the  spinneret 
of  a spider.  Each  of  these  is  pierced  with  a great  num- 
ber of  minute  orifices,  from  which  the  viscid  fluid  forming 
^the  silk  is  emitted. 

mammy  (mam'i),  pi.  mammies  (-iz).  [Also 
mammie;  a childish  dim.  of  mama.]  1 . Mother ; 
mama : a childish  word. 

An’  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie’s  wark. 

An’  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie. 

Bums,  There  was  a Lass. 
Hence  — 2.  In  the  southern  United  States,  es- 
pecially during  the  existence  of  slavery,  a col- 
ored female  nurse ; a colored  woman  having  the 
care  of  white  children,  who  often  continue  to 
call  her  mammy  after  they  are  grown  up. 
mammychug,  n.  See  mummychog. 
mamoqdi  (ma-mo'de),  n.  [<  Ar.  mahnmdi,  < 
mahmud,  praised:  see  Mohammedan.]  A silver 
coin  weighing  36  grains,  formerly  current  in 
Persia;  also,  a Persian  money  of  account, 
mamoul  (ma-mol'),  n.  [Ar.  Hind,  ma’mul,  prac- 
tised, established.]  Custom;  precedent;  estab- 
lished usage ; the  common  law  most  respected 
by  all  Orientals. 

To  him  [a  Hindu]  all  this  outcry  is  but  mamoul  — usage, 
custom  — and  mamoul  is  to  him  as  air. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  284. 

mampalon  (mam'pa-lon),  n.  [Native  name  (?).] 
An  aquatic  otter-like  viverrine  quadruped,  Cy- 
nogale  bennetti  of  Borneo,  with  webbed  planti- 
grade feet,  short  stout  cylindric  tail,  and  broad 
tumid  muzzle  with  long  stiff  whiskers.  The  ani- 
mal is  about  18  inches  long,  and  represents  in  the  family 
Viverridw  the  same  modification  in  adaptation  to  aquatic 
life  that  the  otter  shows  in  the  family  Mustelidce.  Also 
written  mampelon. 

mamuquet,  ».  [<  OF.  mammuque  (Cotgrave); 
prob.  for  *manuque  = It.  manuche  (Florio);  of 


E.  Ind.  origin,  and  prob.  connected  with  manu- 
codiata,  bird  of  Paradise:  see  manucodiata.]  A 
fabulous  Eastern  bird,  supposed  to  be  an  exag- 
geration of  the  bird  of  Paradise. 

Mammuque  [F.],  a wingless  bird,  of  an  unknown  begin- 
ning, and  after  death  not  corrupting ; she  hath  feet  a hand 
long,  and  so  light  a body,  so  long  feathers,  that  she  is  con- 
tinually carried  in  the  air,  whereon  she  feeds ; some  call 
her  the  bird  of  Paradice,  but  erroneously ; for  that  hath 
wings,  and  differs  in  other  parts  from  this.  Cotgrave. 

But  note  we  now,  towards  the  rich  Moluques, 

Those  passing  strange  and  wondrous  (birds)  Mamuques. 
None  knowes  their  nest,  none  knowes  the  dam  that  breeds 
them.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  6. 

man  (man),  «.;  pi.  men  (men).  [Also  dial,  mon; 
< ME.  man,  mon,  pi.  men,  < AS.  man,  mon,  mann, 
inonn  (pi.  men,  menu),  also  rarely  manna,  mon- 
na  (pi.  mannan,  monnan ) = OS.  man  = OFries. 
man,  mon  = D.  man  = MLG.  man,  LG.  mann  = 
OHG.  MHG.  man,  G.  mann=  Icel.  madlir,  also 
rarely  manni (in  comp,  maim-:  nom.orig.*mahr) 
= Sw.  man  = Dan.  mand  = Goth.  manna  (man- 
nan-,  mann-,  man-),  a man  (L.  vir),  a human 
being,  a person  (L.  homo),  in  the  latter  use  be- 
coming in  AS.  man,  mon,  ME.  man,  men,  me  = D. 
men  - OHG.  MHG.  G.  man  = Sw.  Dan.  man  = 
Goth,  manna,  merely  pronominal,  ‘one  (cf.  F. 
on,  ‘ one,’  < L.  homo,  a man),  esp.  with  a negative 
(Goth.nimanna=G.niemand,no  one;  G .jemand, 
any  one);  Teut.  stem  in  three  forms,  mann-, 
mannan-,  and  man-,  as  shown  in  Goth,  and  Icel. 
(the  third  form  man-  existing  in  Goth.  gen. 
sing,  and  nom.  and  acc.  pi.  mans,  and  prob. 
also  in  Icel.  man,  neut.,  a bondman,  bond- 
woman,  girl);  the  earlier  mann-  being  for 
*manw-,*manu-  (cf.  chin,  < AS.  cin,*cinn  = Goth. 
Mnnus= Gr.  yevuf;  min2,  ult.  < *minu-=Gr.  pivvq) 
= Skt.  manu,  man  (Manu,  the  mythical  father 
of  the  human  race  (cf.  OTeut.  in  L.  form  M an- 
il us,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a deity  of  the 
ancient  Germans)),  with  deriv.  manusha,  man. 
Cf.  OBuig.  manzhi  (orig.*monzhi)  =Bulg.  mtizh 
= Sloven,  mozh  = Serv.  Bohem.  mush  = Pol. 
mash  - Little  Russ,  muzh  = Russ,  muzhu,  a man, 
husband  (>  Russ.  muzhiM,  a peasant).  Not 
found  in  Gr.,  nor  iu  L.,  unless  it  he  = L.  mas 
(mar-),  a male  (if  that  stands  for  orig.  *mans), 
> ult.  E.  male 1,  masculine,  marital,  marryi,  etc.: 
see  these  words.  The  ult.  origin  of  the  Teut. 
and  Skt.  word  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  lit.  ‘the  thinker,’  < -y/ man,  think  (> 
ult.  E.  mind 1,  meaiD,  L.  men( t-)s,  mind,  > E.  men- 
tal, etc.);  but  that  primitive  men  should  think 
of  themselves  as  ‘ thinkers  ’ is  quite  incredible : 
that  is  a comparatively  modern  conception. 
Another  derivation,  referring  to  L.  manere,  re- 
main, dwell,  is  also  improbable.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  orig.  significant  term  old  enough  to 
have  become  a general  designation  for  ‘ man  ’ be- 
fore the  Aryan  dispersion  would  have  retained 
its  orig.  significance.  The  E.  man  retains  the 
senses  of  L.  vir  and  homo;  in  D.  G.  Dan.  the  word 
cognate  with  E.  man  means  vir,  while  a deriva- 
tive, D. G. mensch,  Dan.  menneshe, etc., means  ho- 
mo: see  mensk,  mannish.  The  irreg.  pi.  of  man  is 
due  to  original  i-  umlaut,  the  AS.  pi.  men,  menu, 
being  orig.  * manni,  changed  to  * menni  by  umlaut, 
and  then  abbr.  to  menu,  men  by  loss  of  the  fi- 
nal vowel,  the  radical  vowel,  thus  accidentally 
changed  in  the  plural,  coming  to  he  significant 
of  number.  A similar  change  appears  in  feet, 
geese,  mice,  etc.,  pi.  of  foot,  goose,  mouse,  etc.]  1 . 
In  zool.,  a featherless  plantigrade  biped  mam- 
mal of  the  genus-ffomo  (which  see) ; E.  sapiens,  a 
species  of  the  family  Hominidai  or  Anthropidas, 
order  Primates,  class  Mammalia,  of  which  there 
are  several  geographical  races  or  varieties. 
Blumenbach  divided  mankind  into  five  varieties : (1)  Cau- 
casian, having  a white  skin ; (2)  Mongolian,  having  aa 
olive  skin ; (3)  Ethiopian,  having  a black  skin  and  black 
eyes;  (4)  American,  having  a dark  skin  more  or  less  of  a 
red  tint  ; (5)  Malay,  having  a brown  or  tawny  skin.  A 
more  recent  and  commonly  accepted  classification  divides 
man  into  three  races,  Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  and  Cauca- 
sian, characterized  respectively  by  woolly,  straight,  and 
wavy  hair. 

2f.  A being,  whether  super-  or  infra-natural ; 
a person. 

For  God  is  holde  a ryghtwys  man. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Jlobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  86). 

Well  said,  i’  faith,  neighbour  Verges : well,  God’s  a good 
man;  an  two  men  ride  of  a horse,  one  must  ride  behind. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5.  40. 

Exp.  But  was  the  devil  a proper  man,  gossip? 

Mirth.  As  fine  a gentleman  of  his  inches  as  ever  I saw 
trusted  to  the  stage,  or  anywhere  else. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  2. 

Do  all  we  can, 

Death  is  a man 
That  never  spareth  none. 

Quoted  in  Memoirs  of  P.  P. 


man 

3.  An  individual  of  the  human  race ; a human 
being;  a person:  as,  all  men  are  mortal. 

For  he  is  such  a son  of  Belial,  that  a man  cannot  speak 
to  him.  1 Sam.  xxv.  17. 

If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Mark  iv.  23. 
O jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 

As  a nose  on  a man’s  face. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  142. 
A man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy. 

4.  Generically , the  human  race ; mankind ; hu- 
man beings  collectively:  used  without  article 
or  plural : as,  man  is  born  to  trouble ; the  rights 
of  man . 

But  he  deyde  with-ynne  v yere  after  he  was  wedded,  and 
lefte  a sone,  the  feirest  creature  of  man  that  was  formed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  1st). 
Man  being  not  only  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world, 
but  even  a very  world  in  himself. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i 9. 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favour.  Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  663. 

Specifically  — 5.  A male  adult  of  the  human 
race,  as  distinguished  from  a woman  or  a boy ; 
one  who  has  attained  manhood,  or  who  is  re- 
garded as  of  manly  estate. 

Ther-with  departed  the  kynge  Ventres  and  his  company, 
that  was  a moche  man  of  body,  and  a gode  knyght  and 
yonge,  of  prime  barbe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 117. 

Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman;  but  the 
woman  for  the  man.  1 Cor.  xi.  9. 

All  the  men  present  signed  a paper,  desiring  that  a pic- 
ture should  be  painted  and  a print  taken  from  it  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Sept.  3,  1818. 

At  Cambridge  and  eke  at  Oxford,  every  stripling  is  ac- 
counted a Man  from  the  moment  of  his  putting  on  the 
gown  and  cap. 

Gradus  ad  Cantab.,  p.  75,  quoted  in  College  Words. 

6.  In  an  emphatic  sense,  an  adult  male  pos- 
sessing manly  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
one  who  has  the  gifts  or  virtues  of  true  man- 
hood. 

Grace  & good  maners  makythe  a man. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  70. 

I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a man; 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  46. 
A combination  and  a form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man. 

Shak. , Hamlet,  iii.  4.  62. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow ! 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203. 

7.  The  qualities  which  characterize  true  man- 
hood; manliness. 

Methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a fashion, 

So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

8.  An  adult  male  considered  as  in  some  sense 
appertaining  to  or  under  the  control  of  another 
person;  a vassal,  follower,  servant,  attendant, 
or  employee ; one  immediately  subject  to  the 
will  of  another:  as,  the  officers  and  men  of  an 
army;  a gentleman’s  man  (a  valet  or  body-ser- 
vant) ; I am  no  man’s  man. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Old  proverb. 

I’ll  come  and  call  you  home  to  dinner,  and  my  man  shall 
attend  you.  Cotton,  in  Walton  s Angler,  ii.  264. 

Yet  any  one  who  talks  to  German  officers  on  the  subject 
of  their  men  learns  from  them  that  they  do  not  by  any 
means  consider  the  average  German  as  the  best  material 
of  which  to  make  a soldier. 

Fortnightly  Rev. , N.  S. , XLIII.  23. 

9.  A husband : as,  my  man  is  not  at  home  (said 
by  a wife).  [Now  only  provincial  or  vulgar, 
except  in  the  phrase  man  and  wife.'] 

Forasmuch  as  M.  and  N.  have  consented  together  in 
holy  wedlock,  ...  I pronounce  that  they  are  Man  and 
Wife. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 
In  the  next  place,  every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her 
man.  Addison,  The  Ladies’  Association. 

10.  One  subject  to  a mistress ; a lover  or  suitor. 
[Now  vulgar.] 

I wol  nat  ben  untrewe  for  no  wight, 

But  as  hire  man  I wol  ay  lyve  and  starve, 

And  nevere  noon  other  creature  serve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  447. 

11.  A word  of  familiar  address,  often  implying 
some  degree  of  disparagement  or  impatience. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  l.  90. 
“ You  will  think  me —I  don’t  know  what  you  will  think 

me .”  “ Get  it  out,  man.  I can’t  tell  till  I know.” 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlv. 

12.  A piece  with  which  a game,  as  chess  or 
checkers,  is  played. — 13.  Naut.,  in  compounds, 
a ship  or  other  vessel:  as,  waw-of-war;  mer- 
chantman, Indiaman,  etc — a man  of  deatht.  See 
death.—  Banbury  mant,  a Puritan ; a sour  or  severe  man. 
Banbury  was  at  one  time  a center  of  Puritanism.  [Eng. ] — 
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Best  man,  a friend  who  acts  as  a ceremonial  attendant  to 
a bridegroom  at  a wedding ; a groomsman : formerly  ap- 
plied also  to  one  who  served  a bride  in  that  capacity. 

The  swans  they  bound  the  bride’s  best  man, 

Below  a green  aik  tree. 

The  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 177). 
Bible  man.  See  Lollard i,  2.— Dead  man.  (a)  A super- 
numerary. 

At  the  Dog  Tavern,  Captain  Philip  Holland,  with  whom 
I advised  how  to  make  some  advantage  of  my  Lord’s  going 
to  sea,  told  me  to  have  five  or  six  servants  entered  on 
board  as  dead  men,  and  I to  give  them  what  wages  I 
pleased,  and  so  their  pay  to  be  mine.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  34. 
(b)  pi.  See  dead.—  Dead  man’s  part.  Same  as  dead's- 
part. — Happy  man  be  his  dolet.  See  doiUl.—  Iron 
man.  (a)  In  glass-making,  an  apparatus  sometimes  used 
to  facilitate  the  blowing  of  large  cylinders  for  sheet-glass. 
It  consists  of  a rail  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  blow- 
ing-furnace and  carrying  a pair  of  wheels  upon  which  the 
cylinder  and  the  blowing-iron  or  blow-tube  of  the  operator 
are  supported  during  the  process  of  blowing.  By  means 
of  the  wheels,  the  cylinder  can  easily  be  moved  away  from 
or  toward  the  furnace.  (6)  In  some  parts  of  England,  a 
coal-cutting  machine. — Man  about  town,  a man  of  the 
leisure  class  who  frequent  clubs,  theaters,  hotels,  and  oth- 
er places  of  public  or  social  resort ; a fashionable  idler. 

The  fame  of  his  fashion  as  a man  about  town  was  estab- 
lished throughout  the  county.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  ii. 

I had  known  him  as  an  idler  and  a man  about  town,  but 
he  was  now  transformed  into  an  energetic  and  capable 
member  of  the  government.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  212. 
Man  alive ! a familiar  ejaculation  expressive  of  surprise 
or  remonstrance. — Man  Friday,  a servile  or  devoted  fol- 
lower; a factotum:  from  the  man  found  by  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  deserted  island,  whom  he  always  calls  “my 
man  Friday.” — Man  in  the  iron  mask.  See  mask'K— 
Man  in  the  moon,  a fancied  semblance  of  a man  walk- 
ing with  a dog,  and  with  a bush  near  him  (also,  some- 
times, of  a human  face),  seen  in  the  disk  of  the  full  moon. 

The  lanthorn  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush ; and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  262. 
Man  in  the  oak,  a sprite  or  goblin. 

The  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell-waine,  the  fler-drake,  the 
puckle,  Tom  Thombe,  hobgoblins,  Tom  Tumbler,  bone- 
less, and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  were  afraid  of  our  own 
shadowes.  R.  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft.  (Davies.) 

The  haunt  of  . . . witches  [and]  the  man  in  the  oak. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  5. 

Man  of  armst.  (a)  A soldier.  (6)  A man-at-arms. 

In  the  ninth  Year  of  K.  Richard’s  Reign,  the  French 
King  sent  the  Admiral  of  France  into  Scotland,  with  a 
thousand  Men  of  Arms,  besides  Cross-bows  and  others,  to 
aid  the  Scots  against  the  English. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  141. 
Man  of  blood.  See  Wood.— Man  of  business,  a business 
manager;  an  agent;  an  attorney. 

I’ll  employ  my  ain  man  of  business,  Nichil  Novit,  . . . 
to  agent  Etfie’s  plea.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xiii. 
Man  of  his  hands.  See  of  his  hands,  under  hand.— 
Man  Of  letters,  a literary  man ; one  devoted  to  litera- 
ture; a scholar  and  writer.  — Man  Of  motley.  See  mot- 
ley.— Man  of  Sin.  (a)  A very  wicked  man ; a reprobate. 
(&)  Antichrist.  — Man  of  straw,  (a)  An  easily  refuted 
imaginary  interlocutor  or  opponent  in  an  argument;  a 
simulated  character  weakly  representing  the  adverse  side 
in  a discussion.  (&)  An  imaginary  or  an  irresponsible  per- 
son put  forward  as  substitute  or  surety  for  another,  or  for 
any  fraudulent  purpose.—  Man  of  the  world,  a man  in- 
structed and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect of  character,  manners,  dealings,  deportment,  dres^ 
etc.,  and  trained  to  take  all  these  things  as  he  finds  them 
without  prejudice  or  surprise. 

Men  who  proudly  looked  up  to  him  [Burr]  as  more  than 
their  political  chief  — as  the  preeminent  gentleman,  and 
model  man  of  the  world,  of  that  age. 

Parton,  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,  I.  340. 
Man  of  war.  (a)  A warrior ; a soldier. 

And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him.  Luke  xxiii.  11. 

Doth  the  man  of  war  [Falstaff]  stay  all  night,  sir? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  31. 
(&)  See  man-of-war.—  Marrying  man.  See  marrying.— 
Medicineman.  See  medicine-man.— Natural  man.  (a) 
Man  in  a state  of  nature,  mentally  and  spiritually ; man 
acting  or  thinking  according  to  the  light  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature. 

Hence  arises  a contrast  between  the  inner  self,  which 
the  natural  man  locates  in  his  breast  or  <hoyv,  the  chief 
seat  of  these  emotional  disturbances,  and  the  whole  visi- 
ble and  tangible  body  besides, 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  84. 
(b)  In  Scrip.,  man  unregenerate  or  unrenewed;  the  old 
man  (see  below).— New  man,  in  Scrip.,  the  regenerate 
nature  obtained  through  union  with  Christ:  opposed  to 
old  man. 

And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Eph.  iv.  24. 
Nine  men’s  morris.  See  morris.— Ninth  part  of  a man. 
See  ninth. — Odd  man,  a man-servant  who  is  occasionally 
employed,  or  who  does  odd  jobs,  in  domestic  or  business 
establishments  in  England. 

If  a driver  be  ill,  . . . the  odd  man  is  called  upon  to  do 
the  work. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  346. 
Old  man  (usually  with  the  definite  article),  (a)  In  Scrip., 
unregenerate  humanity ; also,  the  fallen  human  nature 
inherited  from  Adam  and  operative  in  the  regenerate, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  or  degree  as  in  the  un- 
regenerate. 

Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds.  Col.  iii.  9. 
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(&)  The  father  of  a family;  the  “governor.”  [Slang  oi 
vulgar.]  (c)  The  captain  or  commanding  officer,  as  of 
troops,  a vessel,  etc. ; the  proprietor  or  employer : so  called 
by  his  men.  [Colloq.]  ( d ) T heat.,  an  actor  who  is  usu- 
ally cast  for  the  parts  of  old  men.  (e)  In  certain  out- 
door games,  the  leader ; “it.”  [U.  S.] — Old  man  of  the 
mountain.  See  assassin,  l.— Old  man  of  the  sea,  the 
old  man  who  leaped  on  the  back  of  Sindbad  the  sailor,  cling- 
ing to  him  and  refusing  to  dismount ; hence,  figuratively, 
any  intolerable  burden  or  bore  which  one  cannot  get  lid  of. 

But  no  one  can  rid  himself  of  the  preaching  clergyman. 
He  is  the  bore  of  the  age,  the  old  man  of  the  sea  whom  we 
Sinbads  cannot  shake  off.  Trollope. 

Paul’s  mant.  See  the  quotation. 

A Paid's  man,  i.  e.  a frequenter  of  the  middle  aisle  of 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  the  common  resort  of  cast  captains, 
sharpers,  gulls,  and  gossipers  of  every  description. 

Gifford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson ’s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

[ProL 

Physical-force  men.  See  Chartist.— Reading  man,  one 
devoted  to  books ; especially,  a student  in  college  who  ap- 
plies himself  to  close  study. — Red  man.  Same  as  red 
Indian  (which  see,  under  Indian).— Second  man,  the 
mate  of  a fishing- vessel,  corresponding  to  first  mate  in 
the  merchant  service.  [New  Eng.]  — The  fall  of  man. 
Seefalli.—  The  sick  man,  Turkey;  the  Ottoman  Empire : 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  chronic  state  of  trouble  and  de- 
cline. The  expression  was  first  used  in  1853  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia  in  a conversation  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  British  ambassador.— To  a man,  all  together; 
everyone;  unanimously. 

I shall  now  mention  a particular  wherein  your  whole 
body  will  be  certainly  against  me,  and  the  laity,  almost  to 
a man,  on  my  side.  Swift,  Letter  to  Young  Clergyman. 
To  he  one’s  own  man,  to  be  master  of  one’s  own  time 
and  actions. 

You  are  at  liberty  ; be  your  own  man  again. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 
To  line  men.  See  line 2.  [Man  is  used  in  a few  com- 
pounds merely  to  denote  the  sex,  as  in  man-child,  man- 
servant. It  is  also  used  in  many  compounds  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  : as,  man-eater,  man-hater,  etc.] 
man  (man),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  manned,  ppr. 
manning.  [<  ME.  mannen , < AS.  mannian,  ge- 
mannian  - - D.  MLG.  G.  mannen  - Icel.  manna 
= Sw.  manna  = Dan.  mande,  supply  with  men; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  supply  with  men;  fur- 
nish with  a sufficient  force  or  complement  of 
men,  as  for  service,  defense,  or  the  like. 

But  she  has  builded  a bonnie  ship, 

Weel  mann'd  wi’ seamen  o’ hie  degree. 

Lord  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  257). 
The  gates  [of  St.  John’s  College]  were  shut,  and  partly 
man-ned,  partly  boy-ed,  against  him  [Dr.  Whitaker]. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Camb.  Univ.,  vi.  16. 
See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall ! 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,v.l.  17. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  call  for  any  unusual  energy  in  manning 
the  navy.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  i. 

2.  To  brace  up  in  a manful  way;  make  manly 
or  courageous : used  reflexively. 

Good  your  grace, 

Retire,  and  man  yourself;  let  us  alone ; 

We  are  no  children'this  way. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  4. 
He  manned  himself  dauntless  air. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  10. 

So  he  manned  himself,  and  spoke  quietly  and  firmly. 

J.  IJaivthorne,  Dust,  p.  286. 

3f.  To  wait  on ; attend ; escort. 

Will  you  not  manne  vs,  Fidus,  beeing  so  proper  a man? 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  291. 
Such  manning  them  [the  ladies]  home  when  the  sports 
are  ended. 

Gosson,  quoted  in  Doran’s  Annals  of  the  Stage,  I.  21. 
By  your  leave,  bright  stars,  this  gentleman  and  I are 
come  to  man  you  to  court.  B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

4f.  To  accustom  to  the  presence  or  company  of 
man ; tame,  as  a hawk  or  other  bird. 

Those  silver  doves 
That  wanton  Venus  mann'th  upon  her  fist. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
Another  way  I have  to  man  my  haggard, 

To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper’s  call. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 196. 

To  man  it  out,  to  brave  it  out ; play  a manly  part ; bear 
one’s  self  stoutly  and  boldly. 

Well,  I must  man  it  out; — what  would  the  Queen? 

Dry  den,  All  for  Love,  ii. 

To  man  the  capstan.  See  capstan.— To  man  the  yards. 

See  yard. 

manablet  (man'a-bl),  a.  [<  yuan  + -able.]  Of 
proper  age  to  have  a husband ; marriageable. 
[Rare.] 

That’s  woman’s  ripe  age  ; as  full  as  thou  art  at  one  and 
twenty ; she’s  manable,  is  she  not? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii.  1. 

manacet,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  menace. 
manacle  (man'a-kl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  man- 
icle  (the  orig.  correct  form),  < ME.  manakyll, 
manacle , manakelle , manycle,  < OF.  manicle , F. 
manicle  (=  Sp.  manija),  < ML.  manicula,  a hand- 
cuff (cf.  L.  manicula,  the  handle  of  a plow),  dim. 
of  L.  maniccc , pi.,  a handcuff,  also  the  long 
sleeve  of  a tunic  (>  F.  manique , hand-leather): 
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see  ma»c/}2.]  An  instrument  of  iron  for  fetter-  5.  Bearing;  behavior. 

ing  the  hand ; a handcuff  or  shackle : generally  His  talke  was  sweet,  his  order  fine,  and  his  whole  men- 
used  in  the  plural.  age  brave.  G.  Barvey,  New  letter. 

Knock  off  his  manacles;  bring  your  prisoner  to  the  king,  manage  (man'aj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  managed , 
Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 199.  ” 


=Syn.  Gyves,  Fetter,  etc.  See  shackle. 

manacle  (man'a-kl),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  man- 
acled, ppr.  manacling.  [<  ME.  manaclen,  man- 
klen;  < manacle, n.']  To  confine  the  handsof  with 
handcuffs ; shackle ; hence,  to  restrain  or  fetter 
the  will  or  action  of ; impose  constraint  upon. 

Bothe  with  yrn  ant  with  stel  mankled  were  ys  honde. 

Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  279). 

Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme. 

W.  II arte,  Vision  of  Death,  Int.,  1.  8. 

The  galley-slaves  that  sweep  the  streets  of  Rome,  where 
you  may  chance  to  see  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant 
manacled  together.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  5. 

Manacus  (man'a-kus),m.  [NL.,  < D. (MD.)  man- 
neken  (given  by  Brisson  as  manaken),  applied  to 
this  bird:  see  manikin.]  1.  A genus  of  South 


ppr.  managing.  [<  manage,  «.]  I.  trans.  1. 
T o wield  by  hand ; guide  or  direct  by  use  of  the 
hands;  hence,  to  control  or  regulate  by  any 
physical  exertion. 

I do  but  keep  the  peace ; put  up  thy  sword, 

Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  76. 

Their  women  very  skilfull  and  actiue  in  shooting  and 
managing  any  sort  of  weapon,  like  the  auncient  Amazons. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  340. 

His  [Schomberg’s]  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to 
manage  their  horses.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

If  a seal,  after  being  speared,  can  not  be  managed  with 
the  line  in  hand,  a buoy  is  “bent  on,”  and  the  animal  is 
allowed  to  take  its  course  for  a time. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  155. 
2.  To  train  by  handling  or  manipulation;  drill 
to  certain  styles  and  habits  of  action ; teach  by 


American  birds  of  the  family  Pipridce  and  sub-  exercise  or  training,  as  in  the  manage, 
family  Piprince,  established  by  Brisson  in  1760  They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed.  Young. 

upon  the  black-capped  manikin  of  Edwards,  Mr.  Evans  . . . Vaulting  on  the  Manag'd  Horse,  being 

the  greatest  Master  of  that  Kind  in  the  World. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  3. 

3.  To  control  or  direct  by  administrative  ability; 
regulate  or  administer;  have  the  guidance  or 
direction  of:  as,  to  manage  a theater. 

If  I manage  my  business  well, 

I’m  sure  to  get  my  fee. 

The  Hireman  Chiel  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  236). 
Who  then  thy  master  say  ? and  whose  the  land 
So  dress’d  and  manag'd  by  thy  skillful  hand? 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xxiv.  303. 
The  Commons  proceeded  to  elect  a committee  for  man- 
aging the  impeachment.  Macaulay , Warren  Hastings. 

4.  To  control,  restrain,  or  lead  by  keeping  in 
a desired  state  or  condition;  direct  by  influ- 
ence or  persuasion:  as,  to  manage  an  angry  or 
an  insane  person. 

Antony  managed  him  to  his  own  views.  Middleton. 
What  probability  was  there  that  a mere  drudge  would 
be  able  to  manage  a large  and  stormy  assembly  ? 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
Mothers,  wives,  and  maids, 

These  be  the  tools  wherewith  priests  manage  men. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 166. 

5.  To  arrange,  fashion,  contrive,  effect,  or  car- 
ry out  by  skill  or  art ; carry  on  or  along ; bring 
about : as,  to  manage  the  characters  of  a play, 
or  the  plot  of  a novel ; to  manage  a delicate  or 
perplexing  piece  of  business. 

I have  a jest  to  execute,  that  I cannot  manage  alone. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  181. 


Common  Manikin  ( Manacus  manacus). 

, under  side  of  part  of  left  wing,  showing  emargination  of  primaries. 


called  Pipra  manacus  by  Linnaeus  in  1766 ; the 
manikins  proper.  The  genus  has  been  used  with  great 
latitude,  but  is  how  restricted  to  species  like  the  one  named, 
which  have  feathers  of  the  throat  long  and  fully  puffed 
out  like  a beard,  and  some  of  the  primaries  attenuated  and 
falcate.  There  are  several  such.  See  manikin. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  In  ornith.,  a bird  of  the  genus  Mana- 
cus in  a broad  sense : originally  applied  to  Pipra 
manacus,  called  the  bearded  manikin  from  the 
beard-like  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  chin,  and  hence 
extended  to  birds  of  the  subfamily  Piprince , or 
even  of  the  whole  family  Pipridce.  They  are  me- 
somyodian  passerine  birds,  generally  of  middle  size  and 
brilliant  coloration,  confined  to  the  wooded  parts  of  tropi- 
cal America.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  belong  to 
many  different  modern  genera.  See  Pipridce. 
managet  (man'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  men- 
age; K OF.  manege , F.  manage,  the  handling  or 
training  of  a horse,  horsemanship,  riding,  ma- 

nceuvers,  proceedings  (ML.  managium ),  = Sp.  

Pg.  manejo,  handling,  management,  < It.  maneg - the  bulwarks. 


gio , the  handling  or  training  of  a horse,  < maneg- 
giare  (=  F.  manier),  handle,  touch,  treat,  man- 
age, < mano , < L.  mantis , the  hand:  see  main%, 
manual.  The  word  has  been  partly  confused, 
through  the  obs.  var.  menage 2,  with  menage l, 
household,  household  management:  see  men- 
age L]  1.  The  handling,  control,  or  training 
of  a horse;  manege. 

He  sits  me  fast,  however  I do  stir, 

And  now  hath  made  me  to  his  hand  so  right 
That  in  the  menage  myself  takes  delight. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Alber  s Eng.  Garner,  I.  527). 
His  horses  are  bred  better ; for  besides  that  they  are  fair 
with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to 
that  end  riders  dearly  hired. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 13. 

2.  A ring  for  the  training  of  horses  and  the  prac- 
tice of  horsemanship ; a riding-school. 

I went  with  Lord  Cornwallis  to  see  the  young  gallants 
do  their  exercise,  Mr.  Faubert  having  newly  rail'd  in  a 
manage,  and  fitted  it  for  the  academy. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  18,  1684. 

3.  In  general,  training;  discipline;  treatment. 

There  is  one  sort  of  manage  for  the  great, 

Another  for  inferior. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 
Quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire. 

Bacon. 

4.  Management. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions  em- 
brace more  than  they  can  hold. 

Bacon,  Youth  and  Age  (ed.  1887). 
Lorenzo,  I commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4.  25. 
For  want  of  a careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us 
right  at  first.  Sir  R.  V Estrange. 


She  expected  to  coax  me  at  once : she’ll  not  manage 
that  in  one  effort.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxiv. 

6.  To  succeed  in  contriving;  effect  by  effort, 
or  by  action  of  any  kind  (in  the  latter  case  of- 
ten ironical) : with  an  infinitive  for  object : as, 
to  manage  to  hold  one’s  own;  in  his  eagerness 
he  managed  to  lose  everything. 

The  boy  was  nearly  washed  overboard,  but  he  managed 
to  catch  hold  of  the  rail,  and  . . . stuck  his  knees  into 
Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 
= Syn.  3.  Manage,  Conduct,  D-irect,  handle,  superintend, 
supervise,  order,  transact.  Manage  literally  implies  han- 
dling, and  hence  primarily  belongs  to  smaller  concerns,  on 
which  one  may  at  all  times  keep  his  hand  : as,  to  manage 
a house ; to  manage  a theater.  Its  essential  idea  is  that 
of  constant  attention  to  details : as,  only  a combination  of 
great  abilities  with  a genius  for  industry  can  manage  the 
affairs  of  an  empire.  To  conduct  is  to  lead  along,  hence 
to  attend  with  personal  supervision  ; it  implies  the  deter- 
mination of  the  main  features  of  administration  and  the 
securing  of  thoroughness  in  those  who  carry  out  the  com- 
mands ; it  is  used  of  both  large  things  and  small,  but  gen- 
erally refers  to  a definite  task,  coming  to  an  end  or  issue : 
as,  to  conduct  a religious  service,  a funeral,  a campaign. 
Direct  allows  the  person  directing  to  be  at  a distance  or 
near ; the  word  suggests  more  authority  than  manage  or 
conduct.  See  govern  and  guide , v.  t. 

The  common  remark  that  public  business  is  worse  man- 
aged than  all  other  business  is  not  altogether  unfounded. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  317. 

When  a general  undertakes  to  conduct  a campaign,  he 
will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  to  persons 
on  whom  he  can  rely ; but  he  will  direct  in  person  what- 
ever is  likely  to  have  any  serious  influence  on  his  success. 

Crabb.  Synonymes,  p.  241. 
Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms, 

Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1.  205. 
ii.  intrans.  To  direct  or  conduct  affairs;  reg- 
ulate or  carry  on  any  business. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  x.  536. 

“ Mamma  managed  badly  ” was  her  way  of  summing  up 
what  she  had  seen  of  her  mother’s  experience  fin  matri- 
mony] : she  herself  would  manage  quite  differently. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxvi. 

manageability  (man^aj-a-biri-ti),  n.  [<  man- 
ageable + -%.]  The  quality  of  being  manage- 
able; manageableness. 


managerial 

manageable  (man ' aj  -a-bl),  a.  [<  manage  + 
-able7\  Capable  of  being  managed,  (a)  Capable 
of  being  wielded,  handled,  or  manipulated ; that  permits 
handling : as,  a package  of  manageable  size.  ( b ) Capable 
of  being  governed,  controlled,  or  guided;  hence,  tracta- 
ble ; docile : as,  a manageable  horse ; a manageable  child. 

The  first  constitution  and  order  of  things  is  not  in  reason 
and  nature  manageable  by  such  a law,  which  is  most  ex- 
cellently adequated  and  proportioned  to  things  fully  set- 
tled. Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  346. 

If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it  with 
your  philosophy.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

The  king  . . . thought  that  a new  Parliament  might 
possibly  be  more  manageable,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
more  refractory,  than  that  which  they  now  had. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

manageableness  (man 7 aj  - a - bl  - nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  manageable;  tractableness; 
docility. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater  or  less 
exactness  or  manageableness  of  the  instruments  employed. 

Boyle. 

manageably  (man'aj-a-bli),  adv.  In  a manage- 
able manner. 

management  (man'aj-ment),  n.  [<  manage  4- 
-ment.~\  1.  The  act  of  managing  physically: 
handling;  manipulation;  physical  or  manual 
control  or  guidance : as,  the  management  of  a 
horse  in  riding ; the  management  of  a gun. 

The  word  [“fencing”]  is  . . . understood  to  allude  espe- 
cially to  the  management  of  the  small  sword  or  rapier. 

Amer.  Cyc .,  VII.  120. 

2.  The  act  of  managing  by  direction  or  regu- 
lation ; intellectual  control ; conduct ; admin- 
istration : as,  the  management  of  a family,  or  of 
a theater ; a board  of  management. 

Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  great  enterprise 
To  him.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  112. 

Our  deliverers  . . . were  statesmen  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  great  affairs.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Management  of  the  household,  management  of  flocks,  of 
servants,  of  land,  and  of  property  in  general. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days,  p.  16. 

3.  Manner  of  managing;  use  of  artifice,  con- 
trivance, skill,  or  prudence  in  doing  anything. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide. 

Dryden. 

In  the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet  Dryden  has 
never  been  equalled.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

Soon  after  dinner  Caroline  coaxed  her  governess-cousin 
up-stairs  to  dress : this  manoeuvre  required  management. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vi. 

4f.  Negotiation;  transaction;  dealing. 

To  Council,  where  Sir  Cha.  Wheeler,  late  Gow  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  having  ben  complain’d  of  for  many  in- 
discreete  managements.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  14, 1671. 

They  say,  too,  that  he  [the  Duke  of  Savoy]  had  great  man- 
agements with  several  ecclesiastics  before  he  turned  her- 
mit, and  that  he  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to 
the  pontificate. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  511. 
5.  Collectively,  the  body  of  directors  or  man- 
agers of  any  undertaking,  concern,  or  interest; 
a board  of  directors  or  managers.  =Syn.  1 and  2. 
Government,  direction,  guidance,  disposal,  care,  charge,’ 
control,  superintendence. 

manager  (man'aj-er),  n.  1 . One  who  manages, 
directs,  or  controls:  as,  a good  manager  of 
horses,  or  of  business. — 2.  One  charged  with 
the  management,  direction,  or  control  of  an 
affair,  undertaking,  or  business;  a director  or 
conductor:  as,  the  manager  of  a theater  or  of  an 
enterprise;  a railroad  manager. — 3.  An  adept 
in  the  art  of  managing,  directing,  or  control- 
ling; one  expert  in  contriving  or  planning. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  21. 
A man  of  business  in  good  company,  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  abilities  and  despatches,  is  hardly  more  in- 
supportable than  her  they  call  a notable  woman,  and  a 
manager.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  248. 

4.  In  chancery  practice , a receiver  authorized 
not  merely  to  collect  and  apply  assets,  hut  also 
to  carry  on  or  superintend  a trade  or  business : 
often  called  receiver  and  manager. =syn.  1 and  2. 
Superintendent,  overseer,  supervisor. 

manageress  (man'aj-er-es),  n.  [<  manager  4- 
-ess.]  A female  manager.  [Rare.] 

She  is  housekeeper,  pantry-maid,  and  cook, . . . servant 
and  manageress  in  one.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  714. 

managerial  (man-a-je'ri-al),  a.  [Irreg.  < man- 
ager + -dal,  after  the  appar.  analogy  of  minis- 
terial, etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a manager 
or  managers,  or  to  management;  characteris- 
tic of  a manager:  used  chiefly  of  theatrical 
managers. 

At  that  period  of  the  day,  in  warm  weather,  she  [Mrs. 
Sparsit]  usually  embellished  with  her  genteel  presence  a 
managerial  board-room  over  the  public  office. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  it  t 
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Stanley  . . . had  looked  forward,  he  said,  not  only  to  the 
renewal  of  managerial  responsibility  and  importance,  but 
to  donning  again  the  sock  and  buskin. 

J.  Jefferson , The  Century,  XXXIX.  187. 

managership  (man'aj-er-sliip),  n.  [<  manager 
+ -ship.']  The  office  of  manager ; management, 
manageryt  (man'aj-ri),  n.  [<  manage  + -ry.] 
Management;  the  act  of  managing,  in  any 
sense. 

Show  thy  art  in  honesty,  and  lose  not  thy  virtue  by  the 
bad  managery  of  it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  4. 

[An]  expert  general  will  . . . teach  them  the  ready  man- 
agery of  their  weapons.  Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

managing1  (man'aj-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  man- 
age,v.]  Management;  control;  direction. 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2,  Epil. 

managing3  (man'aj-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  manage, 
«!.]  1.  Having  or  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment or  direction  of  some  work;  having  ex- 
ecutive control  or  authority:  as,  a managing 
clerk ; a managing  editor. 

The  general  conditions  were,  two  hundred  pounds  a year 
to  each  managing  actor,  and  a clear  benefit. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887).  p.  30. 
2.  Characterized  by  careful  or  judicious  man- 
agement; hence,  frugal;  economical;  artful  in 
contrivance;  scheming:  as,  she  is  a managing 
woman ; a managing  mama. 

Vir  Frugi  signified  at  one  and  the  same  time  a sober  and 
managing  man,  an  honest  man,  and  a man  of  substance. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  5. 
manakin,  n.  and  a.  See  manikin. 
man-ape  (man'ap),  «.  1.  An  anthropoid  ape ; 

a simian,  such  as  the  chimpanzee,  gorilla, 
orang-utan,  and  gibbon. — 2.  A supposed  an- 
cestor of  the  human  race,  advanced  a step  in 
intelligence  beyond  the  ape ; an  ape-man.  See 
Alalus. 

To  these  species  [found  in  the  Tertiary],  the  ancestral 
forms  of  historic  man,  M.  de  Mortillet  would  give  the 
name  of  anthropopithecus,  or  man-ape. 

Pop.  Sri.  Mo. , XXVIII.  572. 
manatt, ».  [<  F.  manat : see  manatee.']  Same 

as  manatee. 

man-at-arms  (man'at-armz),  n.  A soldier, 
especially  in  the  middle  ages,  fully  armed  and 
equipped ; a heavy-armed  soldier. 

A gallant  man-at-arms  is  here,  a doctor 
In  feats  of  chivalry,  blunt  and  rough-spoken. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 
manatee  (man-a-t§'),  n.  [Also  manati,  man- 
atin,  manatie,  etc. ; = F.  manate,  manat  (and 
lamantin),  NL.  manatus;  < Sp.  manati,  of 
Taino  (W.  Ind.)  manati,  < Carib  manattui, 
said  to  mean  ‘big  beaver.’]  A sea-cow;  a 
gregarious  herbivorous  aquatic  sireniau  mam- 
mal, of  the  genus  Tricliechus,  family  Triche- 
chidse,  and  order  Sirenia.  The  American  manatee, 
to  which  the  name  was  originally  given,  and  to  which  it 
specially  pertains,  is  Trichechus  manatus  or  americanus. 
The  manatee  inhabits  the  shallow  waters  of  rivers  and 
estuaries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical America,  from  Florida  and  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  about  lat.  20°  S.  It  is  a sluggish,  timid,  and  in- 
offensive animal,  found  in  small  herds,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetation,  and  attaining  sometimes  a length  of  8 or  10 
feet.  In  general  aspect  the  manatee  resembles  a small 
whale  or  other  cetacean,  but  it  belongs  to  a different  order, 
though  it  was  formerly  considered  a herbivorous  ceta- 
cean. The  body  is  naked  and  stout,  shaped  like  that  of  a 
fish,  without  trace  of  hind  limbs,  ending  in  an  expansive 
shovel-  or  spoon-shaped  tail ; the  fore  limbs  are  flippers  or 
paddles  without  outward  distinction  of  digits,  but  with 
flattened  nails ; the  eyes  and  ears  are  small ; and  the  whole 
physiognomy  is  peculiar,  owing  to  the  tumidity  and  great 
mobility  of  the  muzzle.  There  is  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies, Manatus  senegalensis,  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  name  extends. 

Manatidse  (ma-nat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ma- 
natus + -idee.]  A family  of  sirenians,  typified 
by  the  genus  Manatus.  Formerly  coextensive  with 
the  order  Sirenia,  it  is  now  restricted,  by  the  exclusion 
of  Halicore,  Rhytina,  Halitherium,  and  other  genera,  to 
forms  having  the  tail  entire  and  rounded,  the  last  five  or 
more  vertebrae  cylindrical  and  devoid  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses, and  the  premaxillary  bones  short  and  straight;  the 
sea-cows.  Correctly  called  Trichechidse,  a name  erro- 
neously applied  to  walruses.  See  manatee,  Manatus, 
and  Sirenia.  Also  Manatida,  Manatina. 
manatin  (man'a-tin),  n.  Same  as  manatee. 
manatine  (man'a-tin),  a.  [<  Manatus  + -feel.] 
Resembling  or  related  to  a manatee;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Manatida;  manatoid. 
manationt  (ma-na/shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  manac&o, 
< L.  manatio{n-),  < manare,  flow,  run,  trickle. 
Hence  ult.  emanate.]  The  act  of  issuing  or 
flowing  out;  flux;  flow.  [Rare.] 
manatoid  (man'a-toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Manatus 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  the  manatee;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Manatoidea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Manatoidea. 

Manatoidea  (man-a-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Manatus  + -oidea.]  The  Manatidce  as  a super- 


family of  Sirenia.  Also  called  Tricliechoidea. 
Gill. 

Manatus  (man'a-tus),  n.  [NL.  (Rondani,  1554) : 
see  manatee.]  The  typical  genus  of  Manatidce, 
now  containing  only  the  manatees.  See  man- 
atee. This  generic  name  is  antedated  by  Trichechus,  the 
South  American  species  described  by  Linnaeus  having 
been  called  Trichechus  manatus. 

manavel  (ma-na.v'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
manaveled  or  manavellecl,  ppr.  manaveling  or 
manavelling.  [Also  manarvel  (Ad.  Smyth); 
origin  obscure.  Cf.  manavelins.]  Naut.,  to 
pilfer,  as  small  stores  or  eatables.  [Slang.] 
manavelins  (ma-nav'e-linz),  n. pi.  [Also  ma- 
navlins ; for  manavelings,  pi.  of  verbal  n.  of 
manavel.]  Naut.,  extra  supplies  or  perquisites; 
also,  odds  and  ends  of  food ; scraps. 

To  the  above-mentioned  fare  should  be  added,  when 
they  can  be  had,  the  manavolins  of  the  whalemen — that 
is,  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruits, 
which  may  be  obtained  when  the  vessel  touches  upon  a 
foreign  shore.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  228. 

manbotet  (man'bot),  n.  [<  man  + bote L]  In 
old  law,  a compensation  or  recompense,  made 
in  money,  for  the  killing  of  a man:  usually  due 
to  the  lord  of  the  slain  person, 
man-bound  (man'bound),  a.  Naut.,  detained 
in  port  for  want  of  men,  or  a proper  comple- 
ment of  bands,  as  a ship, 
mancando  (man-kan'do).  [It., ppr.  of  mancare, 
want,  decrease.]  In  music,  nearly  the  same  as 
calando. 

man-car  (man'kar),  n.  A kind  of  car  used  for 
transporting  miners  up  and  down  the  steeply 
inclined  shafts  of  some  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Compare  man-engine. 
man-caset  (man'kas),  n.  Body;  outer  man; 
physique.  [Rare.] 

He  [Edward  II.]  had  a handsome  man-case. 

Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  III.  vii.  13. 

Mance’s  method.  See  method. 
manche 't,  manch1!,  v.  t.  Variants  of  maunch 1, 
for  munch. 

manche2,  manch2  (manch),  n.  [Also  maunch;  < 
ME.  manche  (?),  maunche  (?),  < OF.  manche,  F. 
manche,  a sleeve,  also  a handle,  haft,  neck  (of 
a violin,  etc.),  = Pr.  mangua,  manchu  = Sp.  Pg. 
manga  — It.  manica,  a sleeve,  = Ir.  manic  =W. 
maneg,  a glove,  < L.  manicce , a handcuff,  also 
a sleeve,  < mamus,  hand:  see  main3,  manacle.] 
If.  A sleeve:  used  at  different  periods  for 
sleeves  of  peculiar  fashion. 

Tunics  richly 
adorned,  made  to 
fit  closely  about  the 
figure, hut  withlong 
and  loosely  flow- 
ing  skirts,  and  hav- 
ing the  “ maunche ” 
sleeves. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI. 

[465. 

2.  In  her.,  the  

representation  Fig.  i.  Manche  as  a heraldic  bearing. 

o olooirn  nood  Fig.  2.  Sleeve  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  from 
oi  a sieeve  useu  which  the  heraldlc  manche  is  copied. 

as  a .bearing. 

The  sleeve  so  represented  is  generally  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury sleeve  with  a long  hanging  end.  Also  tmanche,  man- 
cheron. 

A rowle  of  parchment  Clunn  about  him  beares, 

Charged  with  the  armes  of  all  his  ancestors ; . . . 

This  manch,  that  moone,  this  martlet,  and  that  mound. 

Herrick,  Upon  Clunn. 

3.  The  neck  of  a violin,  guitar,  or  similar  in- 
strument. 

Manchester  brown.  See  broum. 
manchet  (man'chet),  n.  and  a.  [Also  mainchet; 
origin  obscure.  Cf.  cheat-bread.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
small  loaf  or  roll  of  the  finest  white  bread; 
breadmade  from  the  finest  and  whitestwheaten 
flour.  [Obsolete  or  archai?.] 

Little  pretty  thin  manchets  that  shine  through,  and  seem 
more  like  to  be  made  of  paper,  or  fine  parchment,  than  of 
wheat  flour. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  179. 

Of  bread  made  of  wheat  we  have  sundrie  sorts  dailie 
brought  to  the  table,  whereof  the  first  and  most  excellent 
is  the  mainchet,  which  we  commonlie  call  white  bread. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Eng.,  ii.  6. 

Take  cleere  water  for  strong  wine,  browne  breade  for 
fine  manchet.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  118. 

2.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  a round  cake, 
as  of  bread,  resembling  a muffin. 

II.  a.  Used  in  making  manchets  (said 
flour);  also,  made  of  the  finest  flour.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic.] 

And  Salamons  fode  was  in  one  day  thyrtie  quarters  of 
manchet  floure,  and  thre  score  quarters  of  mele. 

Bible  of  1551,  3 Ki.  [1  Ki.]  iv.  22. 

Gied  them  red  wine  and  manchet  cake, 

And  all  for  the  Gipsy  laddie  O. 

Johnnie  Faa  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  284). 


And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  cheer, 

And,  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

manchette  (F.  pron.  moh-shet'),  n.  [F. : dim. 
of  manche,  sleeve:  see  manche 2.]  A word  used 
in  English  at  different  periods  for  various  orna- 
mental styles  of  cuff. 

man-child  (man'child),  n. ; pi.  men-children 
(men'chiUdren).  A male  child. 

Bring  forth  mcn-children  only, 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  72. 

manchineel  (man-chi-nel'),  n.  [<  F.  mancenille, 
manzanille  = It.  mancinello  (NL.  m ancineUa),  < 
Sp.  manzanillo , manchi- 
neel (cf.  manzanilla, 
camomile),  < manzana, 
an  apple,  prob.  < L.  Ma- 
nama, sc.  mala,  a kind 
of  apples,  neut.  pi.  of 
Matianus,  pertaining  to 
a Matius,  < Matins,  the 
name  of  a Roman  gens.] 

A tree,  Hippomanc  Man- 
cinella,  of  moderate  size, 
found  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Central  America, 
and  Florida,  it  abounds 
in  a white,  milky,  very  caus- 
tic, poisonous  sap,  the  viru- 
lence of  which  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. It  appears  to  be 
especially  deleterious  to  the 
eyes.— Bastard  manchi- 
neel, a West  Indian  apocyna- 

ceous  tree,  Cameraria  latifolia,  somewhat  resembling  the 
manchineel.  — Mountain  manchineel,  the  poison- wood, 
Metopium  Metopium. 

manch-presentt,  n.  See  maunch-present. 
Manchu3,  Manchoo  (man-cho'),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
Mancliow,  Mantchoo  (Chin.  Manchu),  < Manchu 
Manchu,  lit.  ‘ pure,’  applied  by  the  founder  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  to  his  family  or  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled.]  I.  n.  1.  One  of  a race, 
belonging  to  the  Tungusic  branch  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family,  from  which  Manchuria  takes  its 
name,  and  which  conquered  China  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. — 2.  The  native  language  of 
Manchuria. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Manchus,  their 
country  (Manchuria),  or  their  language. 
manchu2  (man-clio'),  n.  [Also  manchua,  < Pg. 
manchua;  < Malayalam  manchu.]  An  East  In- 
dian cargo-boat,  ordinarily  with  a single  mast 
and  a square  sail,  much  used  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

Manchurian,  Manchoorian  (man-cho'ri-an), 
a.  [<  Manchuria  (see  def.)  + -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Manchuria,  a large  territory  which  is 
a dependency  of  China  and  the  original  home 
of  the  Tatar  dynasty  ruling  there  1644-1912. 

It  lies  east  of  Mongolia  and  north  of  Korea. 
—Manchurian  deer.  See  deer. 
mancipable'(man'si-pa-bl),  a.  [<  mancip(ate ) 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  alienated  by  for- 
mal sale  and  transfer.  [Rare.] 

The  origin  of  the  distinction  between  mancipable  and 
non-mancipable  things,  and  of  the  formal  conveyance  by 
mancipation  applicable  to  the  first,  has  been  explained  in 
connection  with  the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  689. 

mancipatet  (man'si-pat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mancipa- 
tus,  pp.  of  mancipare,  mancupare  (>  It.  manci- 
pare,  manceppare  = Sp.  mancipar),  deliver  up, 
as  property,  by  means  of  the  formal  act  of  pur- 
chase ( mancipium ),  transfer,  alienate,  < man- 
ceps  ( mancip -),  a purchaser,  < manus,  hand,  + 
capere,  take:  see  captive.  Cl.  emancipate.]  1. 
To  sell  and  make  over  to  another. — 2.  To  en- 
slave; bind;  restrict. 

Only  man  was  made  capable  of  a spiritual  sovereignty, 
and  only  man  hath  enthralled  and  mancipated  himself 
to  a spiritual  slavery.  Donne,  Sermons,  xix. 

3.  To  emancipate : an  erroneous  use. 

Such  a dispensation  [the  Jewish]  is  a pupillage,  and  a 
slavery,  which  he  [man]  earnestly  must  desire  to  be  re- 
deemed and  mancipated  from.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xv. 

mancipatet  (man'si-pat),  a.  [<  L.  mancipatus  : 
see  mancipate,  «.]  Enslaved. 

Though  they  were  partly  free,  yet  in  some  poynt  re-  • 
mayned  sty  11  as  thrall  and  mancipate  to  the  subjection  of 
the  English  men.  Holinshed,  vol.  i.,  m 8,  col.  1.  (Nares.) 

0f  mancipation  (man-si-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  man- 
cipation, < L.  mancipatio(n-),  a delivery,  trans- 
fer of  a thing  to  a person  as  property,  < man- 
cipare, deliver:  see  mancipate.  Cf.  emancipa- 
tion.] 1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a legal  formality 
for  acquiring  title  to  property,  whether  by  ac- 
tual or  by  simulated  purchase.  This  formality 
was  employed  not  only  in  the  case  of  property  which 
could  change  hands  by  actual  transfer,  hut  also  with  re- 


Manchineel  (Hippomane  Man- 
cinellci). 


mancipation 
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lation  to  immaterial  rights  and  privileges,  as  the  preroga-  mandamus  (man-da'mus),  v.  t.  f<  mandamus. 
tives  arising  from  marriage,  adoption,  emancipation  from  n 1 m • v mandarri’  oPrvA  with  n 

paternal  authority,  etc.  The  formality  consisted  in  a de-  n'*  ,10  issue  a mandamus  to,  serve  Wltn  a 

claration  of  purchase  before  five  witnesses,  followed  by  mandamus. 

the  weighing  out,  by  an  officer  with  brazen  scales,  of  the  Her  officers  . . . were  mandamused  to  compel  them  to 
real  or  hgurative  purchase-money.  This  form  of  sale  was  do  their  duty.  N.  A Rev  CXXXIX  135 

abolished  by  Justinian.  * ' , ’ ’ 

2f.  The  aet  of  mancipating  or  enslaving;  sla-  mand&nt  (man  dant),  a.  and  n.  [\  L.  inan- 

very ; involuntary  servitude.  dan(t-)s , ppr.  of  mandare , command:  see 

, , „ ,,  ..  ..  mand2,  mandate.]  Commanding;  a mandator. 

They  who  fall  away  alter  they  were  once  enlightened  ★ . , ..  . , , . , ’ rT-  , 

in  baptism,  ...  if  it  be  into  a contradictory  state  of  sin  mandarin  (man  da-rin),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
and  mancipation,  . . . then  “ there  remains  nothing  but  a also  (as  a noun)  mandarine , mandareen ; = F. . 


fearful  expectation  of  judgment." 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  177. 

mancipatory  (man'si-pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  mancipate 
+ -ory.]  In  Rom.  antiq.,  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  mancipation  or  ceremonial  sale. 

It  was  this  practice  of  every  day  life  in  private  trans- 
actions that  Servius  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  mancipa- 
tory conveyance.  Encyc.  Bril.,  XX.  076. 

manciple  (man'si-pl),  n.  [<  ME.  manciple,  maun- 
ciple,  < OF.  mancipe,  a steward,  purveyor,  < L. 
manceps  ( mancip -),  a purchaser,  renter,  farmer, 
contractor,  factor,  etc. : see  mancipate.  The 
l is  unoriginal,  as  in  principle,  participle.']  A 
steward , a caterer  or  purveyor,  particularly  of 
an  English  college  or  inn  of  court. 

A gentil  maunciple  was  ther  of  a temple, 

Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  exemple, 

For  to  be  wyse  in  hying  of  vitaille. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  567. 

Not  the  meanest  minister  among  the  dishes  hut  is  hal- 
lowed to  me  through  his  imagination,  and  the  Cook  goes 
forth  a Manciple.  Lamb , Oxford  in  Vacation. 

mancona  bark  (man-ko'nii  bark).  See  baric 2. 

mancus  (mang'kus),  n.  [AS.  mancus,  also  mali- 
ces, mangcus  (=  OLG.  mancus  = OIIG.  man- 
cusa,  manchusa );  of  doubtful  origin.]  An  An- 
glo-Saxon money  of  account  employed  in  Eng- 
land from  the  ninth  century  onward.  It  was 
equivalent  to  30  pence,  or  one  eighth  of  the 
pound. 

Queen  ASIfgyfer,  A.  I>.  1012,  bequeathed  two  hundred 
mancusses  of  gold  to  a minster  for  the  shrine  there. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  HI.  i.  353,  note. 

mand't,  n.  See  maundX. 

maud.2!,  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  maund;  < ME. 
manden,  < OF.  mander,  < L.  mandare,  command. 
Cf.  mandate,  etc.,  command,  commend,  etc.]  To 
command. 

The  king  maunded  him  her  strayght  to  marry, 

And  for  killyng  her  brother  he  must  dye. 

2d  Part  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv.  2.  ( Halliwell .) 

mand3t,  n.  [By  apheresis  from  demand.]  A de- 
mand. 

The  emperour,  with  wordes  myld, 

Askyd  a mand  of  the  chyld. 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  87.  (.Halliwell.) 

mand4  (mand),  n.  [<  Hind,  mandoa,  mandua, 
manna.]  A species  of  grass.  See  Eleusine. 

Mandsean  (man-de'an),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  Man- 
dceus,  < Mandtean  Maiuld,  knowledge,  gnosis.] 

I.  n.  1.  One  of  a very  ancient  religious  body, 
still  found,  though  its  members  are  few,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  The  religion  of  the 
Mandfeans  is  a kind  of  Gnosticism,  retaining  many  Jewish 
and  Parsee  elements.  They  worship  as  divine  beings  a 
number  of  personifications,  especially  of  the  attributes  or 
names  of  God.  Also  called  Mendaites,  Nasoreans.  and  Sa- 


mandarin,  a mandarin  ( mandarine , a manda- 
rin orange,  a tangerine),  = It.  mandarino  = Sp. 
mandarin,  < Pg.  mandarim  (with  final  -m  for 
as  reg.  in  Pg.),  a mandarin,  \ Malay  mantri , 
< Hind,  mantri,  a councilor,  minister  of  state,  < 
Skt.  mantrin,  a councilor,  minister  of  state,  < 
mantra,  counsel,  advice,  < man,  think:  see 
mind1.]  I.  n.  1.  Any  Chinese  official,  civil  or 
military,  who  wears  a button.  (See  button,  3.) 
The  Chinese  equivalent  is  Iwan,  which  means 
simply  ‘ public  servant.’ 

There  are  without  the  city  [Pequinl  . . . twenty-four 
thousand  sepulchers  of  mandarines  (Justices  of  Peace) 
with  their  little  gilded  chappels. 

S.  Clarke,  Geograph.  Deserip.  (1671),  p.  39. 

2.  [cap.]  The  form  of  Chinese  spoken  (with 
slight  variations)  in  the  northern,  central,  and 
western  provinces  of  China,  as  well  as  Man- 
churia, and  by  officials  and  educated  persons  all 
over  the  empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  local 
dialects  spoken  chiefly  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  from  the  book-language,  which  ap- 
peals only  to  the  eye. — 3.  In  ornith.,  the  man- 


Mandarin  Duck  (Aix  galericulata). 

darin  duck  (which  see,  under  duel2). — 4.  A 
piece  of  mandarin  porcelain. — 5.  A coal-tar 
color  used  in  dyeing,  produced  from  beta-naph- 
t.hol.  It  dyes  a bright  reddish-orange  shade. 
Also  called  tropeeolin. — G.  A small  variety  of 
orange.  See  orange.  Often  mandarine. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  a mandarin 
or  to  mandarins ; hence,  of  exalted  character 
or  quality;  superior;  noble;  fine.— Mandarin 
dialect,  language.  See  I.,  2.— Mandarin  porcelain, 
decorative  porcelain  thought  to  be  of  Japanese  origin, 
but  sometimes  apparently  of  Chinese  make  and  painting, 
having  as  a part  of  its  decoration  figures  of  Chinese  offi- 
cials in  their  ceremonial  dress.  Vases  of  this  character 
are  decorated  in  brilliant  colors. — Elandarin  sleeve,  a 
loose  and  wide  sleeve,  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the 
sleeves  of  the  silk  gowns  of  Chinese  gentlemen. — Man- 
darin vases.  See  mandarin  porcelain. 


burns,  and,  by  a misunderstanding,  Christians  of  St.  John,  mandarin  (man'da-rin),  V.  t.  [<  mandarin , n. 


2.  The  dialect  of  Aramaic  in  which  the  four 
sacred  books  of  the  Mandaeans  are  written. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Mandaeans  or  to  Man- 
daeism. 

Also  Mendcecin. 

Mandseism  (man-de'izm),  n.  [<  Mandce(an)  + 
-ism.']  The  religious  system  of  the  Mandaeans. 
Also  Mendceism. 

mandamus  (man-da'mus),  n.  [<  L.  mandamus , 
we  command  (the  first  word  in  the  writ  in  the 
orig.  L.  form),  1st  pers.  pi.  ind.  pres,  of  mandare , 
command:  see  mandate .]  In  law , a writ  issuing 
from  a superior  court,  directed  to  an  inferior 
court,  an  officer,  a corporation,  or  other  body, 
requiring  the  person  or  persons  addressed  to 
do  some  act  therein  specified,  as  being  within 
their  office  and  duty,  as  to  admit  or  restore  a 
person  to  an  office  or  franchise,  or  to  deliver 


(with  ref.  to  mandarin  orango).]  In  dyeing , 
to  give  an  orange-color  to,  as  silk  cr  other 
stufis  made  of  animal  fiber,  not  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  coloring  matter,  but  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  orange-color  is  produced 
by  a partial  decomposition  of  the  surface  of  the  fiber  by 
the  acid. 

mandarinate  (man'da-rin-at),  n.  [<  mandarin 
+ -ate%.]  1.  The  office  or  authority  of  a 

mandarin. — 2.  The  whole  body  of  mandarins ; 
mandarins  collectively. — 3.  The  jurisdiction 
or  district  of  a mandarin. 

The  Emperor  and  the  great  tribunals  . . . would  call 
them  to  account  for  not  having  sooner  been  aware  of 
what  was  passing  in  their  Mandarinates. 

Hue,  Journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire  (trans.),  I.  68. 

The  idea  of  organizing  a sort  of  intellectual  mandarin- 
ate in  France  was  first  conceived  by  Colbert. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVITI.  501. 


papers,  affix  a seal  to  a paper,  etc.  its  use  is  mandariness  (man-da-ren'es  or  man'da-rin- 
generally  confined  to  cases  of  complaint  by  some  person  r/  mandarin  4-  -ess  I A fomnlA  rn»n 

having  an  interest  in  the  performance  of  a public  duty,  „ £ mandarin  f CSS. J A lemale  man- 

when  effectual  relief  against  its  neglect  cannot  be  had  in  aarij  * Bamo. 

the  course  of  an  ordinary  action.  mandarinic  (man-da-rin'ik),  a.  [<  mandarin 

+ - ic .] 
darin. 


During  the  short  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  in  1470,  . 
a lord  mayor  was  appointed  by  royal  mandamus. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. 
Alternative  mandamus,  a mandamus  in  which  the 
command  to  do  the  specified  act  is  coupled  with  an  alter- 
native to  the  effect  that,  if  it  be  not  done,  the  party  com- 
manded show  cause  to  the  court  why  not.  — Peremptory 
mandamus,  a mandamus  in  which  the  command  is  ab- 
solute. It  usually  follows  an  alternative  writ  if  adequate 
cause  be  not  shown. 
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Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a man- 


488«  mandarinism  (man-da-ren'izm  or  man'da-rin- 
izm),  n.  [<  mandarin  4-  -ism.]  The  character 
or  customs  of  mandarins ; government  bv  man- 
darins. 

The  whole  Chinese  code,  under  a systematic  mandarin- 
ism, is  pervaded  even  by  the  principle  of  self-accusation 
for  all.  Lieber. 


mandator 

mandat  (mon-da'),  n.  [F. : s ee  mandate.]  1. 
In  French  law , a grant  of  power  or  authority ; 
a power  of  attorney. 

Mandats  or  grants  in  expectancy. 

Uallam,  Middle  Ages,  II.  242. 

2.  In  French  hist.,  one  of  the  circulating  notes 
which  were  issued  by  the  government  about 
1796  on  the  security  of  the  national  domains, 
called  mandats  territoriaux , to  take  the  place 
of  the  abrogated  assignats,  and  which  soon  be- 
came as  worthless  as  the  latter. 

mandatary  (man'da-ta-ri),  n. ; pi.  mandataries 
(-riz).  [=  F.  mandataire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nianda- 

tario , < LL.  mandatarius,  one  to  whom  a charge 
or  commission  is  given,  a charge, 

command:  see  mandate.]  One  to  whom  a com- 
mand or  charge  is  given ; one  who  has  received 
and  holds  a mandate  to  act  for  another;  an 
attorney . Specifically  — (a)  A person  to  whom  the  Pope 
has  by  his  prerogative  given  a mandate  or  order  for  his 
benefice.  (6)  In  law,  one  who  is  authorized  and  under- 
takes, without  a recompense,  to  do  some  act  for  another 
in  respect  to  the  thing  bailed  to  him.  See  mandate , 4. 
Also  mandatory. 

mandate  (man'dat),  n.  [=  F.  mandat  — Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mandato , < L.  mandatumf  a charge,  order, 
'command,  commission,  injunction,  neut.  of 
mandatuSy  pp.  of  mandare , commit  to  one^ 
charge,  order,  command,  commission,  lit.  put 
into  one’s  hands,  < manus,  hand,  + dare,  put: 
see  date 1.  Cf.  command , commend,  demand , re- 
mand. See  maundy , an  older  form  of  man- 
date.] 1.  A command;  an  order,  precept,  or 
injunction;  a commission. 

I am  commanded  home.  Get  you  away ; 

I’ll  send  for  you  anon.  Sir,  I obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice.  Shak  , Othello,  iv.  1. 270. 

This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends ; I bear 

Her  mighty  mandates , and  her  words  you  hear. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  vii.  583. 

Mandates  for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed  with  the 
signet  of  “the  fisherman.”  Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

This  flower  border  encloses  an  autograph  Latin  mandate. 
written  and  signed  “propria  manu”  by  *'  J.  Hereforden” 
himself;  which  mandate  testifies  that  the  volume  of  the 
hook  is  prepared  and  written  by  his  “dilectus  famulus” 
Swithun  Butterfield,  and  directs  that  S.  B.  shall  have  the 
custody  of  it  during  his  natural  life. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  2. 
Hence  — 2.  An  official  command  addressed  by 
a superior  to  an  inferior,  to  control  his  conduct 
in  a specific  manner.  Specifically— (a)  In  Rom.  law, 
an  order  or  decree  directed  by  the  emperor  to  governors  of 
provinces.  (6)  In  canon  law , a papal  rescript  commanding 
a bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  patron  to  put  the  person 
therein  named  in  posse  ssion  of  the  first  vacant  benefice 
under  his  patronage,  (c)  In  early  Eng.  law,  a royal  com- 
mand addressed  to  a judge  or  court  to  control  the  disposi- 
tion of  a suit,  (d)  In  mod.  law  procedure,  a judicial  com- 
mand, order,  precept,  or  Writ;  more  specifically,  the  docu- 
ment promulgated  upon  the  decision  of  an  appeal  or  writ 
of  error,  as  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  di- 
recting what  shall  be  done  in  the  court  below ; also,  in  some 
of  the  States,  the  writ  elsewhere  known,  as  at  common  law, 
by  the  name  of  mandamus  (which  see).  In  this  sense  man- 
date usually,  but  not  always  necessarily,  implies  that  the 
direction  is  given  in  writing. 

3.  In  early  Rom.  law  (before  the  doctrines  of 
agency  were  developed),  a trust  or  commission 
by  which  one  person,  called  the  mandator,  re- 
quested another,  the  mandatarius,  to  aet  in  his 
own  name  and  as  if  for  himself  in  a particular 
transaetion(specja(mandate),orin  all  the  affairs 
of  the  former  ( general  mandate).  The  mandatarius 
was  the  only  one  recognized  as  having  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  toward  third  persons  in  the  transactions 
involved.  As  between  him  and  the  mandator,  however, 
the  latter  was  entitled  to  all  benefit,  and  bound  to  indem- 
nify against  losses,  etc. ; but  the  service  was  gratuitous. 

4.  In  civil  law : (a)  A contract  of  bailment  in 
which  a thing  is  transferred  by  the  mandator  to 
the  possession  of  the  mandatary,  upon  an  under- 
taking of  the  latter  to  perform  gratuitously  some 
service  in  reference  to  it:  distinguished  from  a 
mere  deposit  for  safekeeping,  (b)  A contract 
of  agency  by  which  the  mandator  confides  a 
matter  of  business,  or  his  business  generally, 
to  an  agent  called  the  mandatary,  if  the  author- 
ity  or  appointment  be  in  writing,  the  mandate  is  alBO  called 
procuration.  Mandatary  qualification  exists  where  a per- 
son induces  another  to  repose  credit  in  a third  person ; 
it  answers  somewhat  to  our  modern  letter  of  credit. 

mandate-bread  (man'dat-hred),  n.  The  bread 
distributed  to  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
Also  called  maundy -loaves. 

Mandate  Thursday  (man'dat  therz'da).  Same 
as  Maundy  Thursday  (which  see, under  maundy). 
mandator  (man-da'tor),  n.  [<  L.  mandator,  one 
who  gives  a charge  or  command,  < mandare, 
charge,  command:  see  mand2,  mandate.]  1.  A 
director. 

A person  is  said  to  be  a client  to  his  advocate,  hut  a 
master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor.  Ayliffe,  ParergoD. 

2.  In  law : (a)  A bailor  of  goods.  (6)  The  per- 
son who  delegates  another  to  perform  a man- 


mandator 

date,  (c)  In  civil  law,  the  person  who  employs 
another  (called  a mandatarius  or  mandatary) 
to  convey  goods  gratuitously,  or  in  a gratuitous 
agency. 

mandatory  (man'da-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
mandatorius,  of  or  belonging  to  a mandator,  < 
mandator,  one  who  commands:  see  mand2,  man- 
date.]  I.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a mandate ; con- 
taining a command  or  mandate ; directory. 

A superiority  of  power  mandatory,  judicial,  and  coercive 
over  other  ministers.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  3. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  he  usurped  more  than  a manda- 
tory nomination  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated. 

A bji.  Ussher,  Ordination,  p.  221. 
Mandatory  injunction.  See  injunction. — Mandatory 
statute,  a statute  the  effect  of  which  is  that,  if  its  provi- 
sions are  not  complied  with  according  to  their  terms,  the 
thing  done  is,  as  to  it,  void  (Bishop):  contradistinguished 
from  directory  statute. 

II,  n. ; pi.  mandatories  (-riz).  Same  as  man- 
datary. 

Acting  as  the  mouthpiece,  more  than  the  mandatory , of 
Europe.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  92. 

mandatum  (man-da'tum),  n.  [ML. : see  man- 
date, maundy.]  Same  as  maundy. 
rnandell  (man'del),  n.  Same  as  mandil2. 
mandelstone  (man'del-ston),  n.  [Accom.  of  Gt 
mandelstein  (=  D.  mandelsteen  = Dan.  Sw.  man- 
delsten),  almond-stone,  < mandel,  = E.  almond,  + 
stein  = E.  stone.']  Same  as  amygdaloid. 
mandementt  (man'de-ment),  n.  [ME.,  = P. 
mandement  =Pr.  mandamen  = Sp.  mandamiento 
= Pg.  It.  mandamento,  < ML.  mandamentum,  a 
command,  < mandare,  command:  see  mandate.] 
A mandate  or  commandment. 

Ye  haue  herde  the  maundement  that  the  Romayna  haue 
sent  that  I-nough  haue  va  contraried. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  641. 

He  achewed  the  erle  Rogere  the  pape’a  mandement. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  307. 

Slander,  v.  i.  See  maunder. 
manderilt  (man'der-il),  n.  An  obsolete  variant 
of  mandrel. 

Mandevilla  (man-de-vil'a),  n.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1840),  named  after  ll.J.Mandeville,  British  min- 
ister at  Buenos  Ayres.]  A genus  of  American 
apocynaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Echitidece  and 
the  subtribe  Euechitidece.  The  flowera  grow  in  aim- 
pie  racemea,  and  have  a funnel-ahaped  corolla,  a calyx  with 
five  8calea  or  an  indefinite  number  of  glands,  and  a disk 
which  ia  five-parted  or  haa  five  8cale8.  Th^y  are  tall  climb- 
ing ahruba,  with  opposite  feather- veined  leaves,  and  sim- 
ple racemes  of  yellow,  white,  or  rarely  violet  flowers,  which 
are  usually  large  and  showy.  About  45  species  have  been 
described,  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  tropical 
America.  M.  suaveolens,  known  as  the  Chile  jasmine,  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  fragrant  snowy-white  flowers,  and 
is  common  in  cultivation. 

mandevillet,  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of  man- 
tevil : prob.  conformed  to  the  surname  Mande- 
+ville.]  Same  as  mandilion. 
mancfible1  (man'di-bl),  n.  [=  F.  mandibule  = 
Sp.  mandibula  = It.  mandibula  f mandibola , < 
NL.  mandibula , mandible,  < LL.  mandibula,  f., 
also  mandibulum , n.,  a jaw,  < L.  mandere,  chew, 
masticate.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  a jaw-bone;  a 
jaw,  or  the  jaw-bone  and  associate  parts ; espe- 
cially, the  under  jaw.  (a)  In  man  and  other  mam- 
mals, the  under  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillary,  as  distinguished 
from  the  upper  jaw,  maxilla,  or  superior  maxillary.  (6) 
In  birds,  either  part,  upper  or  under,  of  the  beak ; that  part 
of  either  jaw  whi  h is  covered  with  horny  integument,  the 
two  being  distinguished  as  upper  and  lower.  When  the 
term  mandible  is  applied  to  the  lower  only,  the  upper  is 
called  maxilla.  See  cut  under  bill,  (c)  In  the  arthro- 
pods, especially  insects,  either  half,  right  or  left,  of  the 
first,  upper,  or  outer  pair  of  jaws,  considered  by  some  to 
correspond  to  the  lower  jaw  of  vertebrates ; morphologi- 
cally, one  of  the  first  pair  of  gnathites,  always  devoid  of 
a palp : opposed  to  maxilla,  which  is  either  half  of  the 
second  pair  of  jaws.  See  cut  under  mouth-part.  ( d ) In 
cephalopods,  the  horny  beak  or  rostrum.  See  mandibu- 
lar.— Dentate  mandible.  See  dentate. — Multide ;itat  e 
mandible,  in  entom.,  a mandible  having  many  teeth  or 
processes  on  the  inner  side. 

mandible2t  (man'di-bl),  a.  [Prop,  mandable;  < 
mand$  + -able.']  Demandable. 

Thus  we  rambled  up  and  down  the  Country ; and  where 
the  people  demean'd  themselves  not  civil  to  us  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  their  Geese,  Hens,  Pigs,  or  any  such 
mandible  thing  we  met  with,  made  us  satisfaction  for 
their  hidebound  injuries. 

Richard  Head,  English  Rogue  (1665). 

mandibular  (man-dib'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  man- 
dibidaire  = Sp.  mandibular ; as  mandible 1 (NL. 
mandibula)  + -or3.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a mandible — Mandibular  arch,  in 
emtnryol.,  of  vertebrates,  the  first  postoral  visceral  arch 
of  the  embryo;  that  arch  in  which  Meckel's  cartilage  is 
developed.— Mandibular  ramus,  (a)  In  omith.,  either 
fork  of  the  under  mandible.  (&)  In  mammal.,  the  more 
or  less  upright  proximal  part  of  either  half  of  the  man- 
dible, as  distinguished  from  the  body  or  horizontal  part 
of  the  same  bone.— Mandibular  scrobes,  in  entom., 
grooves  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  mandibles,  found  in  most 
CarabidiB.— Mandibular  segment  or  ring, in  entom.,  the 
first  primary  segment  behind  the  mouth-cavity,  bearing 
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the  mandibles.  Some  anatomists  suppose  that  it  forms 
the  genic  or  cheeks.— Mandibular  tomia,  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  under  mandible  of  a bird. 

mandibulary  (man-dib'u-la-ri),  a.  [<  mandi- 
ble1 (NL.  mandibula)  + -ary.]  Same  as  man- 
dibular. 

The  mandibulary  symphysis  is  not  by  suture,  but  by  an 
elastic  band.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  189. 

Mandibulata  (man-dib-u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  mandibulatus : see  mandibulate.] 
In  entom. : (a)  In  some  systems,  a primary 
group  or  division  of  Insecta,  containing  those 
insects  whose  mouth-parts  are  mandibulate  or 
masticatory,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
have  the  same  parts  haustellate  or  suctorial, 
the  former  being  fitted  for  biting,  the  latter 
for  sucking:  opposed  to  Haustellata.  West- 
wood  called  the  same  division  Dacnostomata. 
(b)  A division  of  Anoplura,  including  mandibu- 
lato  lice,  as  the  bird-lice  or  Mallophaga.  [The 
term  was  first  used  in  the  former  sense  by  Clairville 
(1798),  who  divided  each  of  his  main  groups  of  Imectcs 
( Pterophora  and  Aptera)  into  Mandibulata  and  Haustcl - 
lata.  In  Macleay’s  celebrated  system  it  was  the  name  of 
one  of  the  five  groups  of  his  Annulosa.) 

mandibulate  (man-dib'u-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
mandibulatus,  < mandibula,  mandible:  see  man- 
dible l.]  I .a.  1.  In  entom.:  (a)  Having  mandi- 
bles, and  thus  able  to  bite,  as  an  insect ; of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mandibulata : distinguished 
from  haustellate  or  suctorial.  ( b ) Masticatory, 
as  the  jaws  of  an  insect. — 2.  Having  a lower 
jaw,  as  nearly  all  vertebrates : opposed  to  eman- 
dibulate. — Mandibulate  mouth.  Same  as  masticatory 
mouth  (which  see,  under  masticatory). 

II.  n.  A mandibulate  insect,  as  a beetle, 
mandibulated  (man-dib'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  man- 
dibulate + -ed2.]  Same  as  mandibulate. 
mandibuliform  (man-dib'u-li-form),  a.  [< 
NL.  mandibula,  mandible,  + L.  forma,  form.] 
Having  tbe  form  of  a mandible  in  general: 
specifically  applied  to  the  under  jaws  or  max- 
illae of  an  insect  when  they  are  hard,  horny,  and 
mandibulate  or  fitted  for  biting,  like  the  man- 
dibles proper. 

mandibulohyoid  (man-dib,/u-lo-hi'oid),  a.  [< 
NL.  mandibula,  mandible,  +’  hyoid.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone:  as, 
the  mandibulohyoid  ligament  of  a shark, 
mandibulomaxillary  (man-dib,/u-lo-mak'si-la- 
ri),  a.  [<  NL.  mandibula,  mandible,  -I-  maxilla, 
maxilla.]  In  Crustacea,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mandibles  and  to  the  maxillse;  situated  be- 
tween these  parts:  as,  a mandibulomaxillary 
apodeme. 

mandiet,  ».  See  maundy. 
mandil't  (man'dil),  n.  [<  OF.  mandil,  man- 
dille  (?),  F.  mandille  (>  Sp.  Pg.  mandil),  < L. 
mantile,  also  mantele,  mantelium,  a towel,  nap- 
kin, table-cloth,  mantelum,  mantelium,  a man- 
tle: see  mantle,  mantel.]  Same  as  mandilion. 
mandil2  (man'dil),  n.  [Also  mundil;  < Ar. 
Turk,  mendil,  a kerchief;  < L.  mantile:  see 
mandil^.]  Among  Moslems,  a kind  of  ker- 
chief, especially  one  oblong  in  shape,  the  short 
sides  worked  with  gold  or  colored  silk,  the  rest 
plain.  R.  F.  Burton,  tr.  of  Arabian  Nights,  II. 
301,  note. 

mandiliont  (man-dil'yon),  n.  [Also  mandillion, 
mandilian;  < OF.  mandilion,  (.mandil,  a mantle: 
see  mandiU.]  A garment  first  used  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  worn  originally  by 
men-servants,  soldiers,  and  others  as  a sort  of 
overcoat.  Its  earliest  form  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a dalmatic  with  sleeves  not  closed  and  covering  the 
back  of  the  arm  only.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
an  outer  garment  capable  of  being  buttoned  up  or  left 
open,  described  in  1660  as  like  a jump,  generally  without 
sleeves. 

About  him  a mandilion.  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 

Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curled  with  a warmful 
nap, 

A garment  that  ’gainst  cold  in  night  did  soldiers  use  to 
wrap.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  134. 

A Spaniard,  having  a Moore  slave,  let  him  goe  a long  time 
in  a poore  ragged  mandilian  without  sleeves ; one  asking 
him  why  he  dealt  so  sleevelessly  with  the  poore  wretch, 
he  answered : I crop  his  wings,  for  feare  he  flie  away. 

Copley,  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614).  ( Nares .) 

But  in  time  of  war  they  wear  crimson  mandilions,  be- 
hind and  before  so  crossed,  over  their  armour. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  179. 

mandioc  (man'di-ok),  n.  [<  Braz.  mandioca.] 
Same  as  manioc. 

mandioca  (man-di-6'ka),  n.  Same  as  manioc. 
mandlestone,  n.  S ee'mandelstone. 
mandmentt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mandement,  < 
ME.  maundement,  < OF.  mandement,  command, 
< ML.  mandamentum,  command,  < mandare, 
command:  see  mand2,  mandate.]  A command- 
ment. 
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He  salle  have  maundement  to  morne  or  myddaye  be  roun- 
gene, 

To  what  marche  thay  salle  merke,  with  mangere  to  len- 
gene.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1587. 

mandola,  mandora  (man-do'la,  -ra),  n.  [It. : 

see  mandolin.]  An  older  and  larger  variety  of 
the  mandolin.  Compare  pandura.  Also  man- 
dorc. 

mandolin,  mandoline  (man'do-lin),  n.  [<  F. 
mandoline,  < It.  mandolino,  dim.  of  mandola, 
mandora,  var.  forms  of  pandora,  a kind  of  lute: 
see  mandore,  bandore 1,  pandore.]  A musical  in- 
strument of  the  lute  class,  having  from  four  to 
six  single  or  double  metallic  strings,  which  are 


stretched  over  an  almond-shaped  body,  and  a 
neck  with  numerous  frets.  It  is  played  with  a plec- 
trum of  tortoise-shell  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  tuning 
of  the  strings  varies  somewhat,  but  the  compass  is  usually 
about  three  octaves  upward  from  the  G next  below  middle 
C.  The  tone  is  tinkling,  but  penetrating  and  agreeable, 
mandolinist  (man'do-lin-ist),  n.  [<  mandolin 
+ -ist.]  One  who  performs  on  a mandolin, 
mandom  (man'dum), n.  [<  man  + -dom.]  Hu- 
manity in  general;  men  collectively  consid- 
ered. [Rare.] 

Nay,  without  this  law  * 

Of  mandom,  ye  would  perish  — beast  by  beast 
Devouring.  Mrs.  Brotvniny , Drama  of  Exile. 

mandora,  n.  See  mandola. 
mandore  (man-dor'),  n.  [<  F.  mandore,  < It. 
mandora:  see  mandola.]  Same  as  mandola. 
mandorla  (man'dor-lii),  n.  [It.]  1.  In  deco- 

rative art,  a space, 
opening,  panel,  or 
the  like,  of  an 
oval  shape;  also, 
a work  of  art  fill- 
ing such  a space, 
as  a bas-relief,  or 
the  like. — 2.  Fc- 
cles.,  the  vesica 
piscis.  ' 

In  a fourth  relief 
upon  the  high  altar, 

Christ  seated  within 
a mandorla  blesses 
with  his  right  hand. 

C.  C.  Perkim,  Ital- 
ian Sculpture, 

[Int.,  p.  xx. 

mandragt,  man- 
draget,  n.  Obso- 
lete forms  of  man- 
drake. 

mandragont,  n. 

An  obsolete  vari- 
ant of  mandrake. 

CotgraVe.  Mandorla.  — From  Assumption  of  the 

mfinrlro  <rr»vo  Madonna,  by  Orcagna  : Church  of  Or  San 

Illd-Iiuicigora  Michele,  1-lorence. 

(man  - drag  o-rji), 

n.  [=  F.  mandragore  — Sp.  mandrdgora  = Pg. 
mandragora  = It.  mandragora,  mandragola,(  L. 
mandragoras  (NL.  mandragora),  < Gr.  pavfipa- 
■y6pas,  the  mandrake:  see  mandrake.]  If.  The 
mandrake. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  330. 

Come,  violent  death, 

Serve  for  mandragora,  to  make  me  sleep. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Solanaccae,  or  nightshade  family,  and  the  tribe 
Atropcse.  The  corolla  is  induplicate  in  the  bud,  the 
calyx  is  foliaceous  and  five-parted,  and  the  pedicels  are 
partially  clustered  among  the  radical  leaves.  They  are 
herbs,  nearly  stemless,  rising  from  a thick,  fleshy,  often 
forked  root,  and  bear  tufts  of  large,  ovate,  laiice-shaped 
leaves,  and  quite  large  pale  bluish- violet,  white,  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  which  are  reticulately  veined.  Three  or  four 
species  are  recognized,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  in  the  Himalayas.  The  ordinary  plant  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  M.  officinarmn.  Other  species  are  M. 
autumnalis  and  M.  caulescens.  The  mandragora  or  man- 
drake has  long  been  known  in  medicine,  and  has  beeu  the 
subject  of  much  superstition.  See  mandrake. 

mandrake  (man'drak),  n.  [<  ME.  mandrake, 
mondrake,  mandrake;  an  alteration,  appar. 
simulating  drake2,  of  earlier  ME.  mandrag, 
mandrage,  short  for  mandragora,  q.  v.  To  the 
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peculiar  form  of  the  root,  and  the  suggestive 
form  of  the  name  mandrake,  appar.  a compound 
of  man  + drake 2,  with  little  meaning  attached  to 
the  supposed  second 
element,  are  due  in  ® 

perstitions  associat-  - 

ed  with  the  plant.] 

enus  Mandragora.  g&Sgr  Klt  if . 19 

he  mandrake  has  poi-  ** 

sonoua  properties,  and 

acts  as  an  emetic,  pur-  ” e^,-t 

gative,  and  narcotic.  It 

was  in  use  in  ancient  wS/ 

times  especially  for  its 
narcotic  effects,  and  is 

said  to  have  been  em-  Flowering  Plant  of  Mandrake 
ployed  as  an  anesthetic,  U/«*«r»r« 

It  has  been  regarded  as 

an  aphrodisiac,  and  used  in  amorous  incantations,  as  a 
love-amulet,  etc.  According  to  an  old  fancy  the  mandrake 
shrieks  when  pulled  from  the  ground.  The  resemblance 
of  its  commonly  forked  root  to  the  human  body  is  proba- 
bly the  ground  of  this  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  repute 
of  the  plant  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and 
found  mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto  his 
mother  Leah.  Gen.  xxx.  14. 

And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  3. 47. 
The  mandrake,  a plant  with  broad  leaves  and  bright  yel- 
low flowers  and  with  a root  which  grew  in  a semi-human 
form,  was  found  beneath  the  public  gallows  and  was 
dragged  from  the  ground  and  carried  home  with  many  ex- 
traordinary ceremonies.  When  secured,  it  became  a famil- 
iar spirit  speaking  in  oracles  if  properly  consulted,  and 
bringing  good  luck  to  the  household  in  which  it  was  en- 
fehrined.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  220. 

The  best  digest  of  the  various  speculations  as  to  the 
mandrake  and  its  properties  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Harris’s 
“ Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.” 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  220. 

2.  The  May-appl e,  Podophyllum  peltatum.  [U.  S.] 
The  blushing  peach  and  glossy  plum  there  lies. 

And  with  the  mandrake  tempt  your  hands  and  eyes. 
Jane  Turrell,  quoted  in  Tuckerman’s  America  and  her 
[Commentators,  p.  33. 

3.  In  her.,  a figure  resembling  a root  with  two 
long  and  pointed  bifurcations  usually  twisted 
together,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  leaves 
and  berries. 

mandrel,  mandril  (man'drel,  -dril),  n.  [An 

alteration  of  *mandrin , < F.  mandrin , a man- 
drel, former,  strike,  perhaps  < L.  mandra , a 
stall,  < Gr.  fiavdpa , a stall,  the  bed  in  which  the 
stone  of  a ring  is  set:  see  madrigal.']  1.  In 
mech.,  a cylindrical  bar  or  spindle,  either  of 
uniform  diameter,  of  different  diameters,  or 
tapered,  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  hut 
chiefly  for  the  support  of  objects  formed  with 
holes,  into  which  the  mandrel  is  forcibly  driven 
in  order  to  hold  them  firmly  while  turning  in  a 
lathe,  or  in  an  analogous  machine,  or  in  oper- 
ating upon  them  with  a file.  Specifically— (a)  An 
axis  attached  to  the  head-stock  of  a lathe,  to  support,  dur- 
ing vhe  process  of  turning,  any  material  which  is  bored  or 
pierced  with  a central  hole.  It  has  often  some  adjustable 
device  for  securing  it  to  the  material,  and  is  then  known 
as  an  adjustable  mandrel.  ( b ) Any  arbor  or  axis  to  support 
a tool,  as  a mandrel  for  a circular  saw  or  circular  cutter, 
(c)  A bar  used  in  making  cylindrical  forgings,  (d)  A 
plug-core  for  metal  or  glass  castings. 

2.  A miners'  pick.  [Eng.]  — 3.  In  metal-work- 
ing by  the  spinning  process,  the  form,  usually 
of  wood,  upon  which  the  thin  plate  of  metal  or 
blank  is  pressed  in  order  that  the  revolution  may 
give  it  the  form  of  the  mandrel Adjustable  man- 

drel. See  def.  1 (a).— Expanding  mandrel,  a mandrel 
constructed  to  engage  and  firmly  hold  a piece  of  material  on 
the  inside  of  a hole  of  uniform  diameter,  for  turning,  etc. 
Such  mandrels  are  of  various  construction.  A common  form 
is  a central  arbor  having  grooves  with  inclined  plane  bot- 
toms in  which  move  simultaneously  and  equally  tapered 
key-slides,  the  outer  sides  of  which  are  always  parallel 
with  each  other  and  with  the  axis  of  the  arbor.  When 
moved  longitudinally,  these  slides  expand  against  the  in- 
side of  the  hole  with  force,  holding  the  piece  by  jamming 
friction. — Flexible  mandrel,  a spiral  spring  placed  in  a 
metal  tube  to  prevent  it  from  flattening  or  collapsing 
when  bent.— Hicks’s  mandrel,  an  expanding  mandrel  for 
turning  rings,  named  from  its  inventor.  It  is  an  arbor 
with  a cone  in  the  middle,  in  the  periphery  of  which,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  are  formed  longitudinal 
dovetailed  grooves  carrying  wedge-shaped  slides  actuated 
simultaneously  and  equally  by  a nut  on  the  end  of  the 
cone,  and  thus  expanded  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  ring  to  be 
turned.— Traversing  mandrel,  (a)  A mandrel  which 
moves  longitudinally.  ( b ) A mandrel  fitted  to  a bearing 
or  bearings  of  a support  which  may  be  set  in  the  tool- 
post  of  the  slide-rest  of  a lathe,  or  in  some  other  travers- 
ing device.  Such  mandrels  are  used  for  expanding  ream- 
ers and  analogous  tools,  and  they  are  usually  driven  by  a 
pulley-and-belt  mechanism. 

mandrel  (man'drel),  v.  t.  [<  mandrel,  «.]  To 
operate  upon  with  mandrels,  as  a bronze  gun. 
This  is  done  by  driving  steel  mandrels  of  gradually  in- 
creasing size  through  the  bore,  whereby  the  strength  of 
the  gun  is  greatly  increased,  the  limit  of  elasticity  being 
in  some  cases  nearly  or  quite  doubled. 
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mandrel-collar  ( man ' drel  - kol “ iir),  n.  A col- 
lar formed  on  the  mandrel  of  a lathe,  against 
which  the  chucks,  face-plates,  etc.,  abut  square- 
ly when  screwed  upon  the  mandrel-nose, 
mandrel-frame  (man'drel-fram),  n.  A frame 
or  head-stock  secured  by  holts  to  the  end  of  a 
lathe-bed  to  support  the  mandrel, 
mandrel-lathe  (man' drel -laTH),  n.  A lathe 
adapted  for  turning  long  work  and  hollow  work. 
It  is  so  designed  that  the  material  for  hollow  work  can 
be  clasped  by  a chuck  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  in  the 
head-stock.  Long  work  is  supported  in  the  lathe  by  the 
head  and  tail  centers.  E.  H.  Knight. 

mandrel-nose  (man' drel- noz),  n.  The  inner 
end  of  a lathe-mandrel,  upon  which  a screw- 
thread  is  formed  for  receiving  and  holding  face- 
plates, chucks,  etc. 

mandrel-screw  (man'drel-skro),  n.  The  screw 
on  the  mandrel-nose  to  which  chucks,  face- 
plates, etc.,  are  fitted,  and  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  mandrel, 
mandril,  n.  See  mandrel. 
mandrill  (man'dril),  n.  [=  F.  mandrill  = Sp. 
mandril  = It.  mandrillo,  a mandrill;  said  to  he 
from  a native  W.  African  name.  If  this  form  is 
original,  the  form  drill  in  same  sense  is  due  to  a 
false  division  of  the  word,  as  if  < E.  man  + drill: 
see  drill 4.  If  drill  is  original,  the  form  mandrill 
is  an  E.  compound,  and  the  F.  Sp.  It.  forms  are 
from  E.]  A kind  of  baboon ; the  great  blue- 
faced or  rib-nosed  baboon ; the  hog-ape,  Cyno- 
cephalus  maimon  or  mormon,  the  largest  and 
most  formidable,  ferocious,  and  hideous  of  ba- 
boons. The  canine  teeth  are  of  enormous  size,  causing 
a protuberance  of  the  face,  which  is  naked  and  fantasti- 
cally striped  with  brilliant  blue.  The  ischial  callosities 
are  of  great  size  and  bright-red  color.  The  animal 
is  often  seen  in  captivity.  The  mandrills  are  natives  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  associate  in  large 
troops,  which  are  the  terror  of  the  negroes.  They  often 
plunder  villages  and  cultivated  fields  with  impunity.  See 
cut  under  baboon. 

manducable  (man'du-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  man- 
ducable,  < L.  as  if  *manducabiKs,  < manducare, 
chew:  see  manducate.']  Capable  of  being  man- 
dueated  or  chewed;  fit  to  he  eaten. 

If  tangible  by  his  fingers,  why  not  by  his  teeth  — that  is, 
manducable  ? Coleridge. 

manducate  (man'du-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
manducated,  ppr.  manducating.  [<  L.  mandu- 
catus,  pp.  of  manducare  (>  It.  manducare  = Sp. 
Pg.  manducar,  chew,  = F.  manger,  > E.  mange, 
eat),  chew,  masticate,  eat  by  chewing,  a length- 
ened form  of  mandere,  chew:  see  mandible, 
mange,  etc.]  To  masticate ; chew. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a man  must  drink  the  blood 
of  his  own  gums  when  he  manducates  such  unwholesome, 
such  unpleasant  fruit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  719. 

manducation  (man-d  u-ka'shon) , n.  [=  F.  man- 
ducation  = Sp.  manducaci&n,  < LL.  manduca- 
tio(n-),  < L.  manducare,  chew:  see  mandilcate.] 
The  act  of  eating  or  chewing ; in  theol.,  par- 
ticipation in  the  eueharist. 

After  the  manducation  of  the  paschal  lamb,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  nation  to  sit  clown  to  a second  supper. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  290. 

The  sum,  then,  of  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  doctrine  on 
this  head  is : 1.  That  John  vi.  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of 
oral  manducation  in  the  sacrament. 

Waterland,  Works,  VII.  141. 

manducatory  (man'du-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  mandu- 
cate + -on/.]  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in 
chewing;  in  entom.,  specifically,  having  a man- 
dibulate  form  for  eating. 

manducus  (man-du'kus),  n.  [L.,  a glutton,  a 
chewer,  esp.  as  in  def.,  < mandere,  chew:  see 
manducate.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a comic  character 
of  Italic  origin,  wearing  a mask  with  gaping 
jaws  set  with  great  teeth,  which  were  made  to 
clash  against  each  other.  This  personage  figured 
in  various  public  processions  as  well  as  in  comedies  on  the 
stage,  and  served  Roman  mothers  as  a bugbear  in  restraint 
of  childish  misconduct. 

mandyas  (man'di-as),  n.  [<  Gr.  yavtivaq,  yav- 
dha , a woolen  cloak,  LGr.  as  in  def. ; said  to  be 
of  Pers.  origin.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch .,  a kind  of  large 
and  loose  mantle,  resembling  a cope,  fastened 
at  the  throat  and  sometimes  at  the  lower  cor- 
ners also,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  feet. 
It  i3  worn  by  monks  and  nuns,  by  archimandrites,  and 
at  times  by  bishops  who  were  regularly  appointed  from 
the  monastic  orders.  The  mandyas  of  a prelate  has  wavy 
stripes  upon  it,  while  that  of  an  archimandrite  is  plain. 

Mandy  Thursdays  Same  as  Maundy  Thursday 
(which  see,  under  maundy). 
mane  (man),  n.  [<  ME.  mane , mayne,  < AS. 
manu  (in  one  gloss ; indicated  also  by  the 
cognate  forms,  and  by  the  derivs.  * gemane^ge- 
mone , maned,  and  mene  = OS.  meni  = OHG. 
menni  = Icel.  men,  a necklace)  = OFries.  mona 
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= MD.  mane , D.  maan , manen  = OHG.  mana9 
MHG.  mane,  man , G.  mane , now  commonly 
malme  = Icel.  mon  = Sw.  Dan.  man,  mane  (cf. 
deriv.  Icel.  makki  = Sw.  Dan.  manke,  the  up- 
per part  of  a horse's  neck) ; orig.  prob.  simply 
‘neck';  = W.  mwn,  neck  (>  myngen,  mane), 
= Ir.  muin,  neck  ( > muince , collar),  = Skt. 
many  a,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  = Gr.  dial,  pawog, 

/ idvog , \i6vvoq,  a necklace,  pavvataov,  paviaiajg,  a 
necklace ; cf.  L.  monile,  a necklace.]  The  long 
hair  growing  on  the  neck  and  neighboring  parts 
of  some  animals,  as  the  horse,  lion,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  shorter  hair  elsewhere. 
When,  as  in  the  horse,  it  grows  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  mane  commonly  falls  on  one  side, 
"but  it  may  be  stiff  and  erect.  In  the  lion  the  long  and 
shaggy  mane  covers  the  whole  neck  and  part  of  the  fore 
quarters. 

Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide ; 
Look,  what  a horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  298, 

Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  marie  of  a chestnut  steed. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M. , i.  28. 
Maggie  . . . looked  over  the  book,  eagerly  seizing  one 
corner  and  tossing  back  her  mane. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  L 3. 

man-eater  (man'e^ter),  n.  1.  A cannibal. — 

2.  In  India,  a tiger  that  has  acquired  a taste 
for  human  flesh ; a tiger  supposed  or  known  to 
have  a special  propensity  for  killing  and  eating 
human  beings.  The  name  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  lion  and  the  hyena,  on  the  same 
supposition. 

The  regular  man-eater  is  generally  an  old  tiger  whose 
vigour  is  passed,  and  whose  teeth  are  worn  and  defective ; 
it  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a village,  the 
population  of  which  it  finds  an  easier  prey  than  the  larger 
or  wilder  animals.  W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  386. 

3.  One  of  several  kinds  of  large  sharks  sup- 
posed to  he  specially  formidable  to  man ; spe- 
cifically, Carcliarodon  carcharias , a very  large 
shark  of  the  family  Lamnidse.  This  shark  has 
straight  narrow  triangular  teeth,  veiy  slightly  serrated  or 
crenulated,  in  both  jaws.  The  body  is  stout  and  fusiform, 
with  a pointed  snout ; there  are  two  dorsal  fins,  one  large, 
between  the  pectorals  and  the  ventrals,  the  other  small  and 
posterior ; the  anal  fin  is  like  the  second  dorsal;  the  caudal 
fin  is  crescentiform ; and  there  are  five  branchial  apertures, 
all  in  front  of  the  pectorals.  It  has  been  found  40  feet 
long,  though  it  averages  so  much  less  that  13  feet  is  a 
good  size.  It  is  a shark  of  the  high  seas,  found  in  nearly 
all  tropical  waters,  frequently  passing  a considerable  dis- 
tance both  northward  and  southward.  Teeth  much  like 
those  of  the  living  species  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene 
and  Miocene  deposits,  as  well  as  in  the  ooze  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  indicating  individuals  that  must  have  been  about  80 
feet  long. 

4.  The  dobson  or  hellgrammite.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
mane-comb  (man'kom),  n.  A comb  for  comb- 
ing a horse's  mane  and  tail. 

A third  class  of  the  street-sellers  of  tools  are  the  vendors 
of  curry-combs  and  brushes,  mane-combs , scrapers,  and 
clipping  instruments. 

Mayhew , London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  400. 
maned  (mand),  a.  [^  mane  + -ed2.]  1.  Having 
a mane,  as  a horse  or  lion ; jubate. 

He  said,  and  to  his  chariot  joined  his  steeds 

Swift,  brazen-hoofed,  and  maned  with  wavy  gold. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  viii.  49. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  crined.— Maned  ant-eater, 
Myrmecophaga  jubata.—  Maned  fruit-bat,  Pteropus  ju - 
batus,  a native  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
manage  (ma-nazh'),  n.  and  a.  [<F.  nanhge— Sp. 
Pg.  manejo , < It.  maneggio,  the  handling  or  train- 
ing of  a horse,  riding,  a riding-school : see  man- 
age,  n.]  I.  n.  1,  The  art  of  breaking,  training, 
and  riding  horses ; the  art  of  horsemanship. — 2. 
A school  for  training  horses  and  teaching  horse- 
manship. 

list  a.  Managed:  said  of  a horse. 

I sent  my  black  manege  horse  and  furniture  with  a 
friend  to  his  Ma^e  then  at  Oxford. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  12,  1643. 

maneh  (man'e),  n.  [Heb.]  A Babylonian  and 
Hebrew  weight.  See  minaX. 
maneless  (man'les),  a.  [<  mane  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  mane:  as,  the  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat, 
a recognized  variety  of  Felis  leo. 
man-engine  (man' en^  jin),  n.  A form  of  ele- 
vator or  power-ladder  used  in  some  deep  mines 
for  raising  and  lowering  men.  in  its  usual  form  it 
is  essentially  a vertical  rod  extending  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  reciprocated  upward  and 
downward,  like  a pump-rod,  by  means  of  a steam-engine 
or  a water-wheel.  The  length  of  stroke  commonly  adopt- 
ed is  12  feet,  and  at  intervals  equal  to  the  stroke  plat- 
forms are  fastened  to  the  rod,  with  corresponding  platforms 
in  the  shaft,  on  either  side  of  the  rod,  at  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  limits  of  the  stroke,  both  up  and  down.  A 
man  in  descending  steps  on  a platform  on  the  rod  just  as 
the  down  stroke  begins,  and  steps  off  on  the  platform  in 
the  shaft  which  he  reaches  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  until  he  attains  his  destination.  A man 
in  ascending  steps  on  a platform  on  the  rod  as  the  upward 
stroke  begins,  and  leaves  it  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Ascent  and  descent  may  proceed  simultaneously  without 
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Interruption,  the  fixed  platforms  on  one  side  of  the  shaft 
being  reserved  for  men  ascending,  and  those  on  the  other 
side  for  men  descending,  each  man  stepping  on  his  proper 
platform  on  the  reciprocating  rod  as  it  is  vacated,  at  the 
moment  of  rest  between  the  strokes,  by  the  man  who  is 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  the  form  of 
man-engine  used  in  Cornwall.  That  employed  in  the 
Harz  mines  (where  the  method  originated)  is  the  “dou- 
ble-rod engine,”  with  two  rods  moving  up  and  down  alter- 
nately in  opposite  directions,  'this  contrivance  corre- 
sponds to  a ladder  with  movable  steps,  the  miner  having 
nothing  to  do  but  to  move  slightly  sidewise  in  order  to 
place  himself  on  the  step  which  is  about  to  go  up  or  down, 
according  as  he  wishes  to  ascend  or  descend.  In  the 
United  States  cages,  and  in  some  mines  man-cars,  are  used 
instead  of  man-engines.  See  man-car. 
manent  (ma'nent).  [L.,  3d  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind. 
of  manere,  remain : see  remain.']  They  remain 
(on  the  stage) : a stage  direction.  Compare  ma- 
net. 

manequin  (man'e-kin),  n.  Same  as  manikin,  4. 
manerH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  manner1. 
maner2t,  n.  Same  as  mainor. 
maneria  (ma-ne'ri-a),  n.  [ML.:  see  manner1.] 
In  Gregorian  music,  a mixed  mode — that  is,  one 
that  includes  the  compass  both  of  an  authentic 
and  of  its  plagal  mode.  Polyphonic  music  for 
unequal  voices  is  necessarily  thus  written.  See 
mode i,  7. 

manerialt  (ma-ne'ri-al),  a.  An  obsolete  variant 
of  manorial. 

manerlyt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  mannerly. 
manes  (ma'nez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  prob.  < OL.  manis, 
manus,  good.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  considered  as  tutelary  divinities  of 
their  families ; the  deified  shades  of  the  dead, 
according  to  the  belief  that  the  soul  continued 
to  exist  and  to  have  relations  with  earth  after 
the  body  had  perished.  Three  times  ayear  a pit  called 
the  mundus  was  officially  opened  in  the  comitium  of  the 
Roman  Forum,  to  permit  the  manes  to  come  forlli.  The 
manes  were  also  honored  at  certain  festivals,  as  the  Paren- 
talia  and  Feralia;  oblations  were  made  to  them,  and  the 
flame  maintained  on  the  altar  of  the  household  was  a hom- 
age to  them.  [In  this  sense  often  written  with  a capital.] 
The  most  special  representatives  of  ancestor-worship  in 
Europe  were  perhaps  the  ancient  Romans,  whose  word 
manes  has  become  the  recognized  name  for  ancestral  dei- 
ties in  modern  civilized  language ; they  embodied  them 
as  images,  set  them  up  as  household  patrons,  gratified 
them  with  offerings  and  solemn  homage,  and,  counting 
them  as  or  among  the  infernal  gods,  inscribed  on  tombs 
JJ.  M.,  “Eiis  Manibus." 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.- 109. 
Hence  — 2.  The  spirit  of  a deceased  person,  or 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  whether  considered  as 
the  object  of  a cult  or  not. 

Some  sages  have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a certain 
reverence  for  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends. 

Steele,  't  aller,  No.  181. 
3.  By  metonymy — (a)  The  lower  world  or  in- 
fernal regions,  as  the  abode  of  the  manes.  (6) 
The  punishments  imposed  in  the  lower  world. 

All  have  their  manes,  and  those  manes  bear. 

Dryden,  --lineid,  vi.  743. 
mane-sheet  (man'sbet),  n.  A covering  for  the 
neck  and  the  top  of  the  head  of  a horse, 
manet  (ma'net).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  manere,  remain:  see  remain.]  Ho  (or  she) 
remains  (on  the  stage)  : a stage  direction. 

Exeunt  Philip,  Pole,  Paget,  etc.  Manet  Mary. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iii.  2. 
manetti  (ma-net'i),  n.  [Named  after  the  bot- 
anist, X.  Manetti.]  In  hort.,  a variety  of  rose 
much  used  as  a dwarf  stock  in  budding, 
maneuver,  maneuvre,  n.  and  v.  See  manceu- 
ver. 

manful  (man'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  manful;  < man  + 
-ful.]  Having  or  expressing  the  spirit  of  a man ; 
manifesting  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood ; 
courageous;  noble;  high-minded. 

Ne  grete  emprises  for  to  take  on  honde, 

Shedyng  of  blode,  ne  manful  hardinesse. 

Lydgate , Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 
Nor  know  I whether  I be  very  base 
Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

=Syn.  Manly,  etc.  (see  masculine')',  stout,  strong,  vigor- 
ous, undaunted,  intrepid. 

manfully  (man'ful-i),  adv . In  a manful  man- 
ner; boldly;  courageously, 
manfulness  (man'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  manful ; boldness ; nobleness, 
man-fungus  (man'fuiig//gus),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Geaster. 

mang1  (mang),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  mong l. 
mang2  (mang),  prep.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  mong3y  among. 

Syne  bad’  him  slip  frae  ’ mang  the  folk, 

Some  time  when  nae  ane  see’d  him, 

^ And  try ’t  that  night.  Bums , Halloween. 

manga  (maiig'ga),  n.  [ML.]  Eccles.,  a case  or 
cover ; especially,  the  case  for  a processional  or 


other  cross  when  not  in  use,  often  of  rich  stuff 
or  embroidered. 

mangabey  (mang'ga-ba),  n.  [A  geographical 
name  in  Madagascar,  by  Buffon  applied  erro- 
neously to  a kind  of  monkey  not  found  there.] 
A monkey  of  the  genus  Cercocebus,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  inhabiting  Africa. 
They  are  of  moderate  size  and  slender  form,  have  long 
limbs  and  tail,  and  are  extremely  agile.  The  face  is  more 
produced  than  in  the  species  or  Ccrcopithecus  (from  which 
Cercocebus  is  detached),  the  eyebrows  are  prominent,  and 
the  eyelids  are  white.  The  general  color  is  dark  or  black- 
ish. The  sooty  mangabey  is  C.  fuliginosus ; the  white-eyed 
mangabey  is  C.  cethiops,  in  which  the  crown  is  also  white. 
C.  collaris  has  a white  collar.  In  C.  albigena  the  crown  is 
created.  Also  written  mangaby. 

manga”!,  mankal  (man-gal',  -kal'),  n.  [Turk. 
mankal , manghal.]  A brazier  for  a charcoal  fire 
used  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the  Levant, 
usually  of  sheet-copper  or  sheet-brass  worked 
into  shape  by  the  hammer,  and  frequently  or- 
namented with  designs  in  repouss6  work, 
manganapatite  (mang-ga-nap'a-tlt),  n.  [<  man- 
ganese) + apatite.']  A variety  of  apatite,  un- 
usual in  containing  manganese.  A dark  bluish- 
green  kind  from  Branchville  in  Connecticut  af- 
forded 10£  per  cent,  of  manganese  protoxid. 
manganaoe  (mang'ga-nat),  n.  [<  mangan(ic ) + 
-ate*-.]  A compound  of  manganic  acid  with  a 
base.  Also  manganesate. 
mangancolumbite  (mang^gan-ko-lnm'bit),  n. 
[<  mangan{ese)  + columbite.]  A variety  of  co- 
lumbite  in  which  the  iron  is  largely  replaced 
by  manganese. 

manganeisen  (man'gan-I-zn),  n.  [<  G.  man - 
gan,  manganese,  4-  eisen,  iron.]  Ferroman- 
ganese ; a combination  of  the  metals  iron  and 
manganese  containing  a large  percentage  (from 
50  to  85  per  cent.)  of  the  latter,  it  is  manufactured 
for  use  in  the  Bessemer  process,  and  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  that  operation.  The  object  of  the  addition  of  the 
manganese  at  the  termination  of  the  “blow  ” is  the  re- 
moval of  1 he  oxygen  in  the  iron,  without  at  the  same  time 
adding  carbon  and  silicon.  This  vitally  important  im- 
provement of  the  Bessemer  process  is  due  to  the  Scotch 
metallurgist  R.  F.  Mushet.  See  steel  and  spiegel. 

manganesate  (mang-ga-ne'sat),  n.  [<  manga- 
*nese  + -ate1.]  Same  as  manganate. 
manganese  (mang-ga-nes',  man'ga-nez),  n. 
[=  F.  manganese  (>  Sp.  Pg.  mangauesa  = It. 
manganese ),  < NL.  manganesium , an  altered 
form  of  magnesium , a name  first  given  to 
this  metal,  but  now  used  for  a different 
metal.]  Chemical  symbol,  Mn ; atomic  weight, 
54.93.  A metal  having  a remarkable  affinity 
for,  andin  some  respects  a close  resemblance  to, 
iron,  of  which  it  is  an  extremely  frequent  asso- 
ciate. It  differs  from  iron,  however,  in  that  it  is  not 
used  at  all  by  itself  in  the  arts,  although  of  great  interest 
and  importance  a?  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  as  modifying  by  its  presence  in  small  quantity 
the  character  of  theproductobtained.  The  use  of  the  black 
oxid  of  manganese  for  removing  the  coloring  matt  ers  from 
glass  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
but  the  nature  of  the  material  1 hus  used  was  not  understood 
until  quite  modern  times.  This  ignorance  was  shown  in 
the  confusion  of  the  oxid  of  manganese  with  the  magnetic 
oxid  of  iron,  the  lodestone  (Latin  magnes  and  magnesius 
lapis),  and  the  former  was  called  magnesia  by  chemists 
in  the  middle  ages,  apparently  in  conformity  with  Pliny's 
idea  of  a dual  (masculine  and  feminine)  nature  in  some 
metals,  manganese  not  having  the  attractive  power  of  the 
magnet,  and  being  on  that  account  considered  feminine. 
Other  variants  (in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries) 
of  the  name  of  the  ore  used  by  glass-makers  were  magne- 
sia, mangadesum,  and  manganensis.  After  what  we  now 
call  magnesia  had  received  the  name  of  magnesia  alba,  ap- 
parently from  the  idea  that  this  substance  was  in  some 
way  related  to  the  oxid  of  manganese,  the  latter  began  to  be 
called  magnesia  nigra.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  combinations  of  manganese  were  studied  by 
various  chemists,  and  finally,  in  1774,  the  metal  manga- 
nese was  isolated  by  Gahn,  hut  for  years  there  was  much 
confusion  in  regard  to  its  specific  name,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  the 
name  manganese  ( mangan  in  German)  began  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  The  Latin  termination  in  -um  (.manga- 
nesium) is  rarely  used  in  modern  technical  works.  This 
metal  has  never  been  found  native.  As  eliminated  from 
its  ores  by  chemical  processes,  it  is  grayish-white  in  color, 
resembling  cast-iron,  but  varying  considerably  in  hardness 
and  luster  according  to  the  nature  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  obtained.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  about  8.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Manganese  resembles  iron  in  that  its 
ores  are  widely  diffused,  and  differs  from  that  metal  re- 
markably in  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  its  ores  are  only 
rarely  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  anyone  locality, 
while  those  of  iron  exist  in  abundance  in  many  regions.  The 
important  ores  of  manganese  are  all  oxids,  and  of  these  the 
peroxid  ('pyrolusite),  called  in  commerce  the  black  oxid  of 
manganese , or  simply  manganese,  is  the  most  valuable 
and  important.  Other  manganiferous  minerals  (all  ox- 
ids)  are  braunite,  hausmannite,  psilomelane,  and  various 
earthy  mixtures  called  bog-manganese,  wad , cupreous  man- 
ganese, etc.  Practically,  the  ore  called  manganese  in  com- 
merce is  a mixture  of  various  oxids,  different  samples  dif- 
fering greatly  in  value,  which  value  has  to  be  determined 
by  chemical  analysis.  The  ores  and  salts  of  manganese 
are  of  very  considerable  importance  in  chemical  manufac- 
tures, both  as  bleaching  and  oxidizing  reagents.  The  na- 


ture and  importance  of  this  metal  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  will  be  found  indicated  under  steel  and 
spiegel.— Earthy  manganese.  See  wad.— Gray  man- 
ganese ore.  Same  as  manganite.— Manganese  bronze, 
an  alloy  said  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  bronze  with  the 
addition  of  manganese.  It  has  the  color  of  gun-metal,  and 
its  fracture  resembles  that  of  fine-grained  steel.  It  is  said 
to  equal  or  excel  in  tenacity  bar-iron  of  medium  quality. 
It  has  been  manufactured  in  England,  but  has  not  come 
into  general  use.— Manganese  brown,  green,  violet, 
etc.  See  brown,  etc.— Manganese  copper.  Same  as 
manganese  bronze.—  Manganese  epidote,  piedmontite. 
See  epidote  and  piedmontite. — Manganese  garnet,  spes- 
sartite.  See  garnet^.—  Manganese  spar,  rhodonite.— 
Red  manganese,  a mineral  usually  of  a rose-red  color ; 
rhodochrosite.— Red  oxid  of  manganese,  Mn304,  a 
compound  of  manganese  and  oxygen  which  may  be 
formed  by  exposing  the  peroxid  or  sesquioxid  to  a white 
heat.  It  occurs  native  as  hausmannite. — White  man- 
ganese, an  ore  of  manganese ; manganese  carbonate. 

manganese-glaze  (mang -ga- lies' glaz),  n.  A 
dark-gray  or  jet-black  glaze,  the  color  of  which 
is  given  by  manganese. 

manganesian  (mang-ga-ne'si-an),  a.  [<  man- 
ganese + -ian.]  Pertaining  to  manganese ; con- 
sisting of  manganese;  containing  manganese, 
or  characterized  by  its  presence, 
manganesic  (mang-ga-ne'sik),  a.  [<  manganese 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  manganic. 
manganesium  (mang-ga-ne'si-um),  n.  [NL. : 
see  manganese.]  Same  as  manganese.  [Rare.] 
manganetic  (mang-ga-net'ik),  a.  [<  manga- 
nese) + -etic,  as  in  magnetic.]  Same  as  manga- 
niferous. 

manganhedenbergite  (mang-gan-hed'en-ber- 
git ),n.  [<  mangan(ese)  + liedenbergite.]  A va- 
riety of  hedenbergite  containing  a relatively 
large  amount  of  manganese,  found  in  Sweden, 
manganic  (mang-gan'ik),  a.  [<  mangan(cse)  + 
-ic.]  Containing  manganese : in  chemistry,  spe- 
cifically applied  to  compounds  in  which  each 
manganese  atom  is  apparently  quadrivalent. 
Also  manganesic.— Manganic  acid,  HoMn04,  an  acid 
which  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  Manganates  of  the 
alkalis  are  formed  when  manganese  dioxid  is  heated  with 
an  alkali  carbonate  or  nitrate.  They  have  a green  color, 
and  readily  decompose,  forming  permanganate  and  man- 
ganese dioxid.  The  crude  alkali  manganate  was  formerly 
called  chameleon  mineral  from  the  property  which  its  so- 
lution has  of  passing  rapidly  through  several  shades  of  col- 
or, occasioned  by  changes  in  its  state  of  oxidation.  Man- 
ganic oxid,  Mno03,  or  manganese  sesquioxid,  is  the  min- 
eral braunite. 

manganiferous  (mang-ga-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
manganium  + L./erre  = E.  bear1.]  Containing 
or  carrying  manganese:  as,  a manganiferous 
garnet.  Also  manganetic. 

These  higher  manganiferous  irons  show  little  or  no  mag- 
netic action.  C.  It.  Alder  Wright,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  350. 

manganite  (mang'ga-nlt),  n.  [<  manganese ) + 
-tte2.]  A hydrated  oxid  of  manganese  occur- 
ring in  orthorhombic  crystals  of  a steel-gray  or 
iron-black  color  and  brilliant  luster,  also  in 
masses  having  a columnar  structure.  It  is  often 
altered,  by  loss  of  water,  to  pyrolusite.  Also 
called  gray  manganese  ore. 
manganium  (mang-ga'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  short 
for  manganesium.]  Same  as  manganese. 
manganocalcite  (mang'1'ga-no-kal'sIt),  n.  [< 
manganese)  + calcite.]  A variety  of  caleite 
containing  manganese  carbonate, 
manganomagnetite  (mang,'/ga-no-mag'ne-tit), 
n.  [<  manganese)  + magnetite.]  A variety 
of  magnetite  containing  considerable  manga- 
nese. 

manganophyllite  (mang'^ga-no-fint),  n.  [< 
manganese)  4-  Gr.  QvVaov,' leaf,  + -ife2.]  A 
manganiferous  mica  occurring  in  thin  reddish 
scales  at  several  localities  in  Sweden, 
manganosiderite  ( man  g " ga  - no  - sid ' e - rit ),  n. 
[<  manganese)  + siderite .]  A carbonate  of 
manganese  and  iron,  intermediate  between 
rhodochrosite  and  siderite. 
manganosite  (mang-ga-no'sit),  re.  [<  man- 
ganese) + -ose  (?)  + -ife2.]  Manganese  pro- 
toxid, a mineral  occurring  in  regular  octahe- 
drons of  an  emerald-green  color,  found  at  sev- 
eral localities  in  Sweden, 
manganostibiite  (mang,/g&-no-stib'i-It),  re.  [< 
manganese)  + stibi(um)  + -lie2.]  An  antimo- 
niate  of  manganese,  occurring  in  black  embed- 
ded grains  at  Nordmark  in  Sweden, 
manganotantalite  (mang,/ga-no-tan'ta-lit),  re. 
[<  manganese)  + tantalite.]  " A variety  of  tan- 
talite  in  which  the  iron  is  largely  replaced  by 
manganese.  The  manganotantalite  first  known  was 
from  the  Ural,  and  had  the  crystalline  form  of  ordinary 
columbite.  A massive  manganesian  tantalite  from  Sweden 
+is  distinguished  as  mangantantulite. 

manganous  (mang'ga-nus),  a.  [<  manganese) 
+ -ous.]  Containing  manganese:  in  chemis- 
try, specifically  applied  to  compounds  in  which 
each  manganese  atom  is  regarded  as  having  a 


manganous 

quanti  valence  (apparently)  of  two.  Compare 

manganic. 

By  exposing  the  manganous  oxide  to  a strong  current 
of  air,  it  takes  up  another  atom  of  oxygen. 

Science,  XIII.  261. 

mangcorn  (mang'korn),  n.  [Also  mong-corn, 
mung-corn,  muncorn,  < ME.  *mangcorn,  mong- 
corn  {—  Or.  mangkorn ) ; < mangl,mongl,  + corre1.] 
A mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  and  other  species 
of  grain;  a crop  of  several  species  of  grain 
grown  together.  [Eng.] 

mange1!,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mangen,  maungen,  < OF. 
mangier,  F.  manger  - Sp.  Pg.  manjar  = It.  man- 
giare,  eat,  < L.  manducare,  chew,  LL.  eat,  de- 
vour: see  manducate.  Cf.  manch 1,  maunch !, 
mouncli,  munch,  other  forms  of  the  same  word.] 
To  eat. 

ge  haue  manged  [var.  maungcd J ouere  muche,  that  maketh 
^ gowbesyke.  Piers  Plowman  ( C),  ix.  272. 

mange2  (man]),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  mangy  re- 
duced to  mange  (whence  the  adj.  mangy,  < 
mange 2 + -y1),  < OF.  mangeue,  mangue,  manjue, 
menjue,  itch,  also  eating,  voracity,  also  what  is 
eaten,  food  eaten  (=  Pg.  manjua,  food),  < ML. 
*manducata,  f.,  manducatus,  m.,  what  is  eaten 
(cf.  OF.  mangeison,  mangeson,  also  demangeison, 
F.  demon  geaison,  itch),  < L.  manducare,  chew, 
LL.  eat,  devour  (>  OF.  manger,  eat) : see  mange L 
Cf.  mangy,  re.]  A skin-disease  or  cutaneous 
affection  ofhrut.es,  as  the  dog,  horse,  cattle,  etc., 
resembling  the  itch,  and  caused  by  the  presence 
'in  the  skin  of  various  acarines,  especially  the 
mange-mite.  The  term  is  loosely  extended  to 
some  similar  affections,  whether  or  not  of  para- 
sitic origin. 

mange-insect  (man]  ' in  " sekt),  re.  Same  as 

mange-mite. 

Mangelia  (man-je'li-a),  re.  See  Mangilia. 
mangel-wurzel  (mang'gl-wer,/zl),  re.  [<  G. 
mangelwurzel,  prop,  mangoldwurzel,  ‘beet-root,’ 

< mangold,  MHO.  mangoit,  beet  (origin  uncer- 
tain; > It.  manigoldo  = Slav,  malgot),  + wurzel , 
MHG.  wurzel,  OHG.  wurzala  (=  D.  wortel,  root), 

< lourz,  a plant,  MHG.  also  root,  = E.  wort:  see 
wort1.]  A variety  of  beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  pro- 
ducing a larger  and  coarser  root  than  the 
garden-beet,  which  is  extensively  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle. 

mange-mite  (manj'mit),  re.  A mite  whose  pres- 
ence causes  the  mange,  as  Demodex  folliculo- 
rum;  any  one  of  the  Demodicidce. 
manger  (man'jer),  re.  [<  ME.  *mangeoure,  man- 
jowre,  manjure,  manjore,  < OF.  mangeoire,  man- 
genre,  manjure,  maingeure,  F.  mangeoire  (=  Pg. 
manjadoira ),  < ML.  *manducatoria  (cf.  equiv. 
manducarium,  a bag  for  oats,  a horse’s  nose- 
bag), a manger,  lit.  an  eating-place,  < L.  mandu- 
care, chew,  eat,  > OF.  mangier,  F.  manger,  eat : 
see  mangel-.']  p.  A trough  or  box  in  which  is 
laid  for  horses  or  cattle  such  food  as  oats,  bran, 
roots,  or  the  like  (hay  being  generally  placed  in 
a rack  above  the  manger);  the  receptacle  from 
which  horses  or  cattle  eat  in  a stable  or  cow- 
house. 

And  she  . . . laid  him  in  a manger,  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  In  the  inn.  Luke  ii.  7. 

A churlish  cur  got  into  a manger,  and  there  lay  growling 
to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 

Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

2.  Naut.,  a small  space  at  the  forward  end  of 
the  deck,  divided  off  by  a combing  (called  the 
manger-board),  just  back  of  the  hawse-holes,  to 
prevent  the  water  which  enters  the  latter 
from  flowing  aft  on  the  deck.— Dog  in  the 
manger.  See  dog.—  Living  at  heck  and  manger. 
See  heckl. 

manger-board  (miin'jer-bord),  re.  A board  or 
bulkhead  on  a ship’s  deck  that  separates  the 
manger  from  the  after  part  of  the  deck, 
mangeringt,  »•  [Cf.  mong1.]  Uncertainty; 
perplexity. 

The  simple  people  might  be  brought  in  a mangering  of 
their  faith,  and  stand  in  doubt  whom  they  might  believe. 

Philpot,  Works,  p.  315.  (Ilalliwell.) 

mangeryt,  re.  [ME.,  also  mangerie,  maungerie, 

< OF.  mangerie,  eating,  feasting,  < manger,  eat : 
see  mangel.]  The  act  of  eating ; a feast ; food. 

A1  the  whil  that  Gamelyn  heeld  his  mangerge. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1. 345. 

Mangifera  (man-jif'e-ra),  re.  [NL.  (Linnteus), 

< mango  + L.  ferre  = E.  beari.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
family  Anacardiacese,  the  cashew  family,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  Hangiferece,  having  the  ovule 
ascending  above  the  base  of  the  cell,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  not  increasing  after  the  flower 
has  expanded.  They  are  tropical  trees  with  simple, 
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entire,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  polygamodioecious  flowers, 
which  are  small,  pinkish  or  yellowish,  and  grow  in  much- 
branched  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a fleshy  drupe,  fibrous 
within,  and  usually  with  more  or  less  of  a turpentine  fla- 
vor. There  are  about  27  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Mango-tree  {Mangifera  Indica). 
a,  a flower ; b,  part  of  the  inflorescence ; c,  the  pistil ; d,  the  fruit ; e, 
the  seed. 

The  mango,  M.  Indica , grows  abundantly  in  India,  and  is 
cultivated  in  many  other  tropical  countries  for  its  edible 
fruits,  which  are  very  highly  esteemed.  There  are  a great 
many  varieties,  differing  in  the  flavor,  size,  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  The  unripe  fruits  are  much  used  in  India  in 
conserves  and  pickles,  in  which  latter  state  they  are  fre- 
quently exported ; the  ripe  fruits,  also,  are  much  eaten. 
Various  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  in  medicine. 

Mangiferese  (man-ji-fe're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Eng- 
ler,  1883),  < Mangifera  + -ece.]  A tribe  of  plants 
of  the  family  Anacardiacese,  the  cashew  family, 
embracing  8 genera,  of  which  Mangifera  is 
the  type,  and  about  79  species,  all  natives  of 
the  tropics.  The  tribe  is  characterized  by  simple 
leaves,  and  by  the  ovule  being  suspended  from  a funiculus 
that  rises  from  the  base  of  the  cell. 

Mangilia  (man-jil'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (Lov6n,  1846), 
orig.  Mangelia  (Bisso’,  1826) ; also  Man- 
zelia  (Audouin,  1827) ; from  the  name 
of  Mangili,  an  Italian  naturalist.] 

The  typical  genus  of  Mangiliinse. 

Mangiliinas  (man-jil-i-i'ne),  re.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Mangilia  + -ire®.]  A subfam- 
ily of  pleurotomoid  gastropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Mangilia,  and  character- 
ized by  absence  of  an  operculum, 
mangilyt  (man'ji-li),  adv.  In  a mangy  or  foul 
manner;  meanly.  [Bare.] 

Oh,  this  sounds  mangily, 

Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a soldier's  mouth. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  ii.  3. 

manginess  (man'ji-nes),  re.  The  condition  of 
being  mangy;  scabbiness;  infection  with  the 
mange. 

mangle1  (mang'gl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mangled, 
ppr.  mangling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mangil; 
< ME.  mangelen,  as  if  for  *mankelen,  freq.  of 
manken,  mutilate ; mixed  with  ML.  mangulare 
for  *manculare,  mangle ; cf.  D.  OF.  mangonner, 
mangle.  Cf.  mangelen,  OHG.  mangolon,  manko- 
lon,  MHG.  mangelen,  G.  mangeln,  Dan.  mangle, 
be  wanting,  lack,  freq.  of  OHG.  mangon,  men- 
gen,  be  wanting,  lack:  see  mankl.  The  relations 
of  these  forms  are  somewhat  uncertain.]  1. 
To  cut  and  slash  or  tear  at  random ; wound,  jag- 
gedly  or  by  numerous  cuts;  hack;  lacerate; 
disfigure  by  cutting,  hacking,  tearing,  or  crush- 
ing: applied  chiefly  to  the  cutting  of  flesh. 

The  cristin  neuer  cessed  to  kille  and  to  sle,  and  man- 
geled  alle  that  thei  myght  take. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  445. 

I mangle  a thing,  I disfygure  it  with  cuttyng  of  it  in 
peces  or  without  order.  Jemangonne.  . . andjemutille. 
You  have  mangylled  this  meate  horrybly,  it  is  nat  to  sette 
afore  no  honest  men  (nul  hommede  bien)  nowe. 

Palsgrave,  quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  99. 

Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 

Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Shak .,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4.  41. 
2,  Figuratively,  to  destroy  the  symmetry  or 
completeness  of ; mutilate ; mar  through  igno- 
rance, bungling,  or  malice. 

Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgement,  and  bereaves  the  state 

Of  that  integrity  which  should  become ’t. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 158. 

The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a thousand 
fashions.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  301. 

The  organ-part  was  thoroughly  mangled. 

The  Athenaeum,  Feb.  25,  1882. 
*.=Syn.  Maim,  etc.  See  mutilate. 
mangle2  (mang'gl),  re.  [<  D.  mangel  = MLG. 
mangel-  (in  comp.)  = G.  mangel,  mandel  = Sw. 
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mangel  = Dan.  mangle-  (in  comp.)  (cf.  Pol.  ma- 
giel  = Bohem.  magi  = Little  Buss,  mahel  = Lith. 
mangalis  = Hung,  mangorlo,  < G.),  a mangle, 
dim.  (due  perhaps  in  part  to  the  OF.  mangonel,  > 
E.  mangonel)  of  a form  represented  by  G.  mange, 
a mangle,  MHG.  mange,  a machine  for  smoothing 
linen,  a war-engine,  = Icel.  mangi,  a mangonel, 
= It.  mangano,  a machine  for  smoothing  linen, 
a war-engine,  < ML.  mangonum,  mangona,  man- 
go{n-),  a war-engine  for  throwing  stones,  etc.,  < 
Gr.  gdyyavov,  a war-engine  for  throwing  stones, 
the  axis  of  a pulley,  a bolt,  a hunting-net,  etc., 
also  a means  of  charming  or  bewitching  (a 
philter,  drug,  etc.).  Cf.  mangonel,  mangonize.] 
A machine  for  smoothing  fabrics  or  house- 
hold articles  of  linen  or  cotton,  as  sheets,  table- 
cloths, napkins,  and  towels.  In  the  older  form  an 
oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest  resting  upon  two  cylin- 
ders and  loaded  with  stones  was  moved  backward  and 
forward  by  means  of  a wheel  and  pinion,  the  rollers  being 
thus  made  to  pass  over  and  press  the  articles  spread  on 
a polished  table  underneath.  The  modern  mangle  is 
essentially  a calendering-machine  (acting  like  a clothes- 
wringer),  often  operated  by  steam  or  other  power.  The 
power-machine  employs  a pair  of  hollow  rolls  heated 
internally  by  steam  or  gas-flames.— Mangle  worker, 
one  who  works  a mangle,  specifically  in  finishing  textile 
fabrics. 

mangle3  (mang'gl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  man- 
gled, ppr.  mangling.  [=  D.  MLG.  mangelen  = 
G.  mangeln  = Sw.  mangla  = Dan.  mangle,  man- 
gle ; from  the  noun.]  To  smooth  with  a man- 
gle; calender. 

mangle-bark  (mang'gl-bark),  re.  [<  NL.  man- 
gle (see  mangrove)  + bark‘d.]  Same  as  man- 
grove-bark. 

Mangle  bark  is  principally  used  in  tanning  leather. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  lix.  (1885),  p.  268. 

mangier1  (mang'gler),  re.  [(mangle1  -b-er1.]  1. 
One  who  mangles  or  tears  in  cutting;  one  who 
mars,  mutilates,  or  disfigures. 

Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine, 

Paint  on.  Tiekell,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

2.  A machine  for  chopping  meat  for  cooking; 
a meat-chopper  or  -masticator. 
mangier2  (mang'gler),  re.  [=  D.  mangelaar 
= Sw.  manglare;  as  mangle 2 + -er1.]  One 
who  uses  a mangle. 

mangle-rack  (mang'gl-rak),  re.  A rack  hav- 
ing teeth  on  opposite  sides,  engaged  by  a pin- 
ion which  meshes  with  the  opposite  sides  al- 
ternately. The  continuous  rotatory  motion  of  the  pin- 
ion is  by  this  device  converted  into  a reciprocating  mo- 
tion, as  in  some  forms  of  clothes-mangle.  E.  II.  Knight. 
mangle-wheel  (mang'gl-hwel),  re.  A wheel  so 
constructed  that  a reciprocating  rotatory  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  it  by  a pinion  which 
rotates  continuously. 

mango  (mang'go),  re.;  pi.  mangos  or  mangoes. 
[=  F.  mangue  = Sp.  mango,  < Pg.  manga,  < 
Malay  mangga,  < Tamil  mangay,  mankay,  the 
mango  (fruit),  < man  ( mamaram ),  the  tree,  + 
kay,  fruit.]  1.  The  slightly  acid  fruit  of  the 
mango-tree,  oblong  in  shape  and  containing  a 
large  fiber-coated  seed.  See  Mangifera. 

The  mango  is  certainly  the  king  of  fruit.  Its  flavour 
is  a combination  of  apricot  and  pineapple. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 

2.  The  tree  that  produces  mangos. 

Sheltered  by  a drooping  mango,  whose  rich  clusters  of 
purple  and  orange  fruit  hung  in  tempting  proximity  to  Ups 
and  hands.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 

3.  A small  green  melon  pickled  in  imitation  of 
pickled  mangos. — 4.  A certain  humming-bird, 
Lamvornis  mango — Mango-ginger.  See  Curcuma, 
2,  and  gingerl.—  Mountain  mango,  Clusia  flam  of  Ja- 
maica. 

mango-bird  (mang'go-berd),  re.  A kind  of  In- 
dian oriole,  Oriolus  kundoo  (Sykes),  of  a yel- 
low color,  closely  related  to  the  common  oriole 
of  Europe. 

The  mango-bird  glances  through  the  groves,  and  in  the 
early  morning  announces  his  beautiful  but  unwelcome 
presence  with  his  merle-melody. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  65. 
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mango-fish (mang'go-fish),  re.  Afish,  Polynemus 
paradiseus,  of  a golden  color,  with  free  pectoral 
rays,  of  which  the  upperthree  are  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  entire  fish ; the  tupsee.  It  has  no  air- 
bladder,  rarely  exceeds  9 inches  in  length,  and  inhabits 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Malay  archipelago,  entering  riv- 
ers in  April  and  May  to  spawn.  Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed. See  cut  under  Polynemus. 
mango-hummer  (mang'go-lium'l'er),  re.  Same 
as  mango,  4. 

mangold,  mangold-wurzel  (mang'gold,  -wer"- 

zl),  re.  Same  as  mangel-wurzel. 
mangonat  (mang'go-nS,),  re.  [ML.,  also  man- 
gana,  manganum : see  "mangonel,  mangle 2.]  A 
military  engine  for  throwing  stones,  darts,  etc. 
See  mangonel. 
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mangonelt  (mang'go-nel),  re.  [Also  mang  ami; 

< MB.  mangonel,  manganel,  mangunel,  magnet,  Indie& 
magnal,  < OF.  mangonel,  mangoneal,  F.  mangon-  mango-tree  (mang  go-tre),  re.  Mangifera  Indi- 
neau  = Pr.  manganel=  It.  manganella,<.  ML.  man-  teca‘  ‘5ee  Mangifera  and  mango, 
gonellus,  a mangonel,  dim.  of  manqonum,  man-  mangrove  (mang'grov),  re.  [Formerly  also 

mangrowe  (1670) ; appar.  an  altered  form,  sim- 
ulating E.  grove,  of  * mango , or  some  similar 
form  (of.  F.  manglier,  Sp.  mangle,  NL.  mangle, 
mangrove)  of  Malay  manggi-manggi,  mangrove .] 

1.  A tree  of  the  genus  Rliizopliora : ___ 
American  mangrove  is  11.  Mangle,  that  of  the 
Old  world  is  It.  mucronata.  They  are  usually  low 
trees  of  most  singular  habit,  remarkable  for  a copious  de- 
velopment of  adventitious  roots,  which  arch  out  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  at  length  descend  from  the 
branches ; it  is  peculiar  also  in  that  its  seed  germinates 
in  the  fruit,  sending  down  its  radicle  into  the  mud,  some- 
times a distance  of  several  feet,  before  detachment  from 
the  parent.  By  these  means  the  mangrove  spreads  thickly 
over  the  tidal  mud,  forming  impenetrable  and  highly 
malarial  bogs,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  The  wood  is 
valuable  for  fuel,  for  piles,  etc.,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish.  The  astringent  bark  is  useful  in  medi- 
cine and  for  tanning.  The  fruit  is  of  a dry  and  coriaceous 
texture.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

2.  Another  plant  of  similar  habit,  especially 
a plant  of  the  genus  Avicennia . They  are  littoral 
trees,  widely  diffused  in  the  tropics,  throwing  out  a 
tangled  mass  of  arching  roots  above  ground,  and  sending 
up  abundant  asparagus-like  shoots  from  the  underground 
roots.  The  seed  also  germinates  as  it  ripens.  A.  offici- 
nalis, called  white  mangrove , extends  from  tropical  Asia 
and  east  Africa  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  themanawa 
of  the  Maoris,  mistakenly  reported  to  yield  an  aromatic 
gum.  A.  nitida  of  tropical  America  and  Africa  is  the 
black  or  olive  mangrove.  See  blackwood,  3. 
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indies  tree  with  aatringent  fruit'  common  in  the  East  man-hater  (man'ha/ter),  n.  1.  One  who  hates 


Mangonel.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 

gona,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones : see  man- 
gle 2.j  A military  engine  formerly  used  for 
throwing  stones,  ete. 

Sette  Mahon  at  the  mangonel  and  mulle-stones  throweth. 
With  crokes  and  with  kalketrappes  a-cloye  we  hem 
echone ! Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  295. 

Mid  mangenels  & ginnes  hor  either  to  other  caste. 

Pot.  of  Gloucester,  p.  666. 
Withoute  stroke,  it  mot  be  take. 

Of  trepeget  or  mangonel. 

Pom.  of  the  Pose,  1.  6279. 
The  lazy  engines  of  outlandish  birth, 

Couched  like  a king  each  on  its  bank  of  earth — 
Arbalist,  manganel,  and  catapult.  Browning,  Sordello. 

mangonismt  (mang'go-nizm),  re.  [<  mangon{ize) 
+ -tsrei.]  1.  The  art  of  setting  off  worthless 
or  poor  things  to  advantage. — 2.  The  produc- 
tion of  artificial  forms  in  plants. 

Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious  trust  little  by 
mangonisme,  insnccations,  or  medicine,  to  alter  the  spe- 
cies, or  indeed  the  forms  and  shapes  of  flowers  consider- 
ably. Evelyn,  Calendariuti  Hortense,  March. 

mangonistt  (mang'go-nist),  re.  [<  mangonlfze ) 
+ -isf.]  1.  One  who  mangonizes. 

The  mangonist  doth  feed  and  graith  his  horse. 

Money  Masters  all  Things  (1698),  p.  77.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

2.  A strumpet. 

One  who  sels  humane  flesh  — a mangonist ! 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  1. 

mangonizet  (mang 'go - niz),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mango- 
nizare,  furbish  up  for  sale,  < mango{n-),  a dealer 
in  slaves  or  wares  who  furbishes  them  up  for 
sale,  a furbisher,  polisher,  < Gr.  payyavov,  a 
means  of  charming  or  bewitching  (or  deceiv- 
ing) : see  mangle 2.]  1 . To  polish  or  furbish  up 

in  order  to  set  off  to  advantage. 

Hist.  What  will  you  ask  for  them  a week,  captain? 

Tue.  No,  you  mangonteing  slave,  I will  not  part  from  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
2.  To  fatten,  as  slaves,  for  sale, 
mangoose,  re.  See  mongoos. 
mangostan  (mang'go-stan),  re.  See  mangosteen. 
mangosteen  (mang'go-sten),  re.  [Also  mango- 
stan; = F.  mangoustan  (the  tree),  mangouste!  the 
fruit),  < UlsA&y  mangustan,  mangis.~\  Theimpor- 
tant  tropical  fruit-tree  Garcinia  Mangostana ; 
also,  its  product.  Occasionally  written  mavgo- 
sline — Wild  mangosteen,  Diospyros  peregrina,  a 


3.  In  zoo!.,  the  mango-fish  — Red  mangrove,  a 
Guiana  form  or  name  of  the  common  mangrove.  — White 
mangrove.  See  def.  2;  also,  the  white  buttonwood 
(which  see).— Zaragoza  mangrove,  Conocarpus  erecta. 
See  buttonwood,  1. 

mangrove-bark  (mang'grov-bark),  re.  The  bark 
of  the  common  mangrove,  of  Avicennia  offici- 
nalis, and  of  several  similar  East  Indian  trees, 
valuable  for  tanning.  Also  mangle-baric. 
mangrove-cuckoo  (mang'grov-kuk,/6),  re.  An 
American  tree-cuckoo,  Coccyzus  seniculus  or  C. 
minor,  found  in  Florida  and  some  of  the  West 
Indian  islands : so  called  from  frequenting  man- 
groves. It  resembles  the  common  C.  americanus,  and  is 
of  about  the  same  size,  but  the  under  parts  are  pale  orange- 
brown  instead  of  white,  and  the  auriculars  are  dusky.  See 
Coccyzinee. 

mangrove-hen  (mang'grov-hen),  re.  The  com- 
mon salt-water  marsh-hen  or  clapper-rail,  Ral- 
lus  longirostris  or  R.  crepitans.  [West  Indies.] 
mangrove-snapper  (mang'gr6v-snap''/er),  re. 
The  gray  snapper,  Lutianus  griseus,  a common 
fish  of  the  West  Indies  and  north  to  Virginia. 
It  is  grayish-green  in  color  and  has  strong  teeth, 
biting  eagerly  at  a baited  hook.  It  lurks  under  the 
mangroves  of  the  Florida  coast,  hence  the  name.  See 
snapper . 

mangue  (mang),  re.  [F. ; perh.  an  abbr.  of 
mangouste,  mongoose.]  A viverrine  quad- 
ruped of  Africa,  Crossarchus  obscurus,  about 


Mangue  ( Crossarchus  obscurus). 


mankind ; a misanthrope. 

What  will  they  do  then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Saints, 
what  will  these  man-haters  yet  with  more  despight  and 
mischief  do?  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Con. 

2.  One  who  hates  the  male  sex. 

Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  a professed  man-hater , or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a philosopher  enraged  with  more  than 
half  of  mankind.  Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  viii. 

th®  manheadt  (man'hed),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  man- 
bed;  < ME.  manliede  = MLG.  manheit  = OHG. 
manalieit,  MHG.  manheit,  G.  mannheit;  < man 
+ -head.)  1.  The  state  of  being  human;  hu- 
man nature;  humanity. 

The  high  Physicion,  our  Blessed  Sauiour  Christ,  whose 
holy  Manhed  God  ordeined  for  our  necessitie. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation. 

2.  Manhood;  virility. 

Thou  mayst,  syn  thou  hast  wysdom  and  manhede, 
Assemblen  al  the  folk  of  oure  kynrede. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  427. 
Sone,  y schal  thee  schewe — now  cake  hede — 

And  of  suche  maners  thee  declare 
Bi  whiche  thou  schalt  come  to  manhede. 

To  wordli  worschip,  and  to  weelfare. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 
manheim  (man'him  ),  n.  A brass  alloy  resem- 
bling gold.  See  Mannheim  gold , under  gold. 
manhole  (man'kol),  n.  1.  A hole  through 
which  a man  may  enter  a sewer,  drain,  cess- 
pool, or  the  like,  for  cleaning  or  repairing;  in 
steam-boilers,  hot-water  tanks,  keirs,  etc.,  a 
hole  formed  in  the  shell,  through  which  a man 
may  enter  to  the  interior  for  cleaning,  inspec- 
tion, or  repairs  In  the  latter  cases  the  hole  is  pro- 
vided with  a cover  by  which  it  may  be  stopped  steam- 
tight  or  water-tight,  the  cover  being  usually  fitted  to  the 
inside,  and  the  hole  made  elliptical  so  that  the  cover  can 
be  easily  inserted ; the  pressure  of  the  steam  or  water  as- 
sists in  holding  the  cover  to  its  seat. 

2.  In  coal-mining : (a)  An  excavation  or  ref- 
uge-hole made  in  the  side  of  an  underground 
engine-plane  or  horse-road.  [Eng.]  (6)  A 
small  and  generally  short  passage  used  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  miners.  [Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite  region.]  ( c ) A niche  cut  in  the 
side  of  a railroad-tunnel  as  a refuge-hole, 
manhood  (man'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  manhode  (also 
manhede : see  manheadX );  < man  4-  -hood.~\  1. 
The  state  of  being  man,  or  of  belonging  to  the 
human  race,  as  distinguished  from  higher  or 
lower  orders  of  existence. 

Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  godhead,  and  infe- 
rior to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood. 

Athanasian  Creed,  [English]  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  314. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a man,  as  distinguished 
from  a woman  ora  boy ; virility. 

To  some  shade. 

And  fit  you  to  your  manhood. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.  195. 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show’d  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  246. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  a man  or  manly;  man- 
liness; possession  of  masculine  qualities,  as 
courage,  fortitude,  resolution,  honor,  etc. 

I am  ashamed 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus. 

Shak.,  Lear,  L 4.  319. 
Peace  hath  higher  test  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

Whittier,  The  Hero. 


19  inches  long,  of  a nearly  uniform  dark-brown  See  suffrage^  Syn.  3.  Bravery.  Arm- 

color,  paler  on  the  head,  the  feet  blackish,  and  mania  (ma'ni-S),  re. 
the  snout  long  and  slender.  ' ' " 


Branch  of  Mangrove  ( Rhizofhora  mucronata ),  with  leaves  and  fruit. 
a,  flowers ; b,  a flower  laid  open,  the  pistil  removed ; c,  the  pistil : d,  a 
tnchoblast  in  the  bark,  highly  magnified. 


Mangusta  (mang-gus'tii) , re.  [NL.  (Cuvier),  after 
F.  mangouste:  see  mongoose.)  A generic  name  of 
ichneumons  or  mongooses:  same  as  Herpestes. 
mangyt  (man'ji),  re.  See  mange‘s,  re. 

The  dog  whose  mangy  eats  away  his  haire. 

Stapylton,  Juvenal,  viii.  42.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

mangy  (man'ji),  a.  [<  mangel,  n-)  + _^1.]  in- 
fected with  the  mange;  scabby;  hence,  unti- 
dily rough  or  shaggy,  as  if  from  mange. 

Away,  thou  issue  of  a mangy  dog ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  371. 
I remember  her  a mangy  little  urchin  picking  weeds  in 
the  garden.  Thackeray. 

manhaden,  re.  See  menhaden. 
manhandle  (man'han,/dl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
manhandled,  ppr.  manhandling.  Naut.,  to  move 
by  force  of  men,  without  levers  or  tackles; 
hence,  to  handle  roughly ; pul]  and  push  about, 
as  a person,  in  anger  or  in  sport. 

In  two  minutes  [they]  were  so  mauled  and  manhandled 
that  it  was  reported  aft.  The  Century,  XXXI.  905. 


[Early  mod.  E.  manie  (see 
manie),  < ME.  manie,  < OF.  manie,  F.  manie  — 
Sp.  mania  = Pg.  It.  mania;  < L.  mania,  madness 
(a  disease  of  cattle),  ML.  NL.  insanity,  < Gr. 
pavia,  ma,dness,  frenzy,  < patveodat,  rage,  be  mad ; 
akin  to  phog,  mind,  pijvig, wrath,  etc. : see  mindl.) 

1.  Any  form  or  phase  of  insanity  with  exalta- 
tion of  spirits  and  rapidity  of  mental  action : 
specifically,  a psychoneurosis  with  these  as  the 
fundamental  features.  In  a mania  in  this  strict  sense 
there  may  be  delusions,  hut  they  fail  of  the  systematized 
character  of  those  of  paranoea.  Delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions may  also  be  present.  The  attack  may  last  for  days,  or 
months,  or  years.  The  prognosis  is  not  very  unfavorable. 
The  cases  issue  in  recovery,  in  death  by  exhaustion  and  in- 
tercurrent disease,  and  a considerable  proportion  in  per- 
manent imbecility. 

2.  An  eager,  uncontrolled,  or  uncontrollable 
desire : as,  a mania  for  drink ; in  colloquial  use, 
a “rage”  or  craze  for  something:  as,  a mania 
for  first  editions. 

In  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  ]3th  century, 
the  mania  for  painted  glass  had  seized  on  the  French  ar- 
chitects, and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrificed  to 
this  mode  of  decoration.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  1. 520 


mania 

Mania  a potu,  madness  from  drinking;  delirium  tremens. 
— Mania  gravis.  Same  as  Bell's  disease  (which  see,  under 
disease).— Mania  transitoria,  insanity  coming  on  sud- 
denly in  individuals  previously  sane,  and  not  the  delirium 
of  an  epileptic  attack,  which  it  resembles.  = Syn.  1.  In- 
sanity, Lunacy,  etc.  See  insanity. 

maniablet  (man'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  maniahle,  < 
manier,  handle,  manage,  < main,  < L.  manus, 
the  hand:  see  main3,  manage.’]  Manageable; 
tractable;  docile. 

Learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle,  generous, 
maniable , and  pliant  to  government. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  23. 

maniac  (ma'ui-ak),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  maniaque 
= Sp.  maniaco  = Pg.  It.  maniaco,  < NL.  mani- 
acus,  < L.  mania,  < Gr.  pavta,  madness:  see 
mania.]  I.  a.  Raving  with  madness ; mad  or 
crazy;  insane. 

II.  re.  One  who  raves  with  madness  ; a mad- 
man. 

All  then- symptoms  agree  with  those  of  epileptics  and 
maniacs,  who  fancied  they  had  evil  spirits  within  them. 

Farmer,  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  8. 

maniacal  (ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  [<  maniac  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  madness ; marked  by  or  manifest- 
ing mania;  insane;  mad:  as,  a maniacal  ten- 
dency; maniacal  ravings. 

Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform  to  the 
age  of  the  moon.  AT.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

manicate  (man'i-kat),  a.  [<  L.  manicatus, 
sleeved:  see  mamlfi.]  In  hot.,  covered  with 
hairs  or  pubescence  so  dense  and  interwoven 
into  a mass  that  they  form  a tissue  which  can 
be  easily  stripped  off. 

Manichseism.  re.  See  Manicheism. 

Manichean,  Manichasan  (man-i-ke'an),  a.  and 
n.  [=  F.  Manicheen;  as  Manichee  + -an.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Manicheans. 

As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god. 

Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  444. 

ii.  n.  One  of  a religious  body,  adherents  of 
Mani,  Manes,  or  Manichseus,  a native  of  Persia 
or  some  neighboring  country,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Its  doctrines  and  features  were  derived  from  Gnos- 
tic,  Buddhistic,  Zoroastrian,  and  various  other  sources. 
These  it  attempted  to  combine  with  Christianity,  and  it  is 
generally  classed  among  Gnostic  sects.  Its  theology  was 
dualistic,  representing  the  conflict  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  including  belief  in  the  inherent  evil  of  matter. 
Its  morality  was  professedly  ascetic,  but  profligacy  of  life 
and  cruel  or  immoral  ceremonial  were  generally  attributed 
to  it  in  both  its  earlier  and  its  later  forms.  It  had  an  organ- 
ized priesthood,  and  recognized  a distinction  between  its 
esoteric  class  (the  “elect”  or  “perfect”)  and  the  “hear- 
ers.” It  originated  in  Persia,  but  soon  extended  into  the 
Roman  empire,  and  existed  as  late  as  the  seventh  century. 
The  Paulicians,  Albigenses,  Catharists,  etc.,  developed  it 
into  new  forms,  retaining  many  of  its  features,  and  hence 
were  styled  “New  Manicheans.”  The  title  Manichean,  or 
Neiv  Manichean,  was  an  epithet  used  opprobriously  in  the 
controversies  of  the  middle  ages. 

Manicheanism,  Manichaeanism  (man-i-ke'an- 

izm),  n.  [<  Manichean  + -ism.  ] Same  as  Mani- 
cheism. 

Manichee  (man'i-ke),  re.  [=  Sp.  Maniqueo  = 
Pg.  Manicheo,  < LL.  Manichceus,  < LGr.  M avi- 
Xaloc,  usually  in  pi.  Mavtxaiot,  L.  Manichcei,  one 
of  the  sect  so  called,  adj . Mavixaiudg , < Gr.  M<m- 
Xaioc,  LL.  Manichceus,  otherwise  called  Mavr/g, 
LL.  Manes,  < Pers.  Mani,  the  founder.]  Same 
as  Manichean. 

If  I trip  him  just  a-dying, 

Sure  of  heaven  as  sure  can  be, 

Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 
Off  to  hell  a Manichee  ? 

Browning,  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister. 

Manicheism,  Manichseism  (man'i-ke-izm),  re. 
[=  F.  Manicheisme  = Sp.  Maniquetsmo  = Pg. 
Manicheismo ; as  Manichee  + -ism.]  The  reli- 
gious system  taught  by  or  derived  from  the 
teachings  of  Manichseus;  Manichean  doc-trine. 
Manicheist  (man'i-ke-ist),  re.  [<  Manichee  + 
-ist.]  Same  as  Manichean. 
manichord  (man'i-kord),  re.  [<  F.  manichordi- 
on,  OF.  manicordon  = It.  monocordo,  an  instru- 
ment so  named,  orig.  with  one  string,  < Gr.  yovd- 
XopSog,  with  one  string:  see  monochord,  of  which 
manichord  is  thus  ult.  an  erroneous  form.]  A 
clarichord.  Also  called  dumb  spinet. 
maniclet,  «.  All  obsolete  but  historically  more 
correct  form  of  manacle. 
manicont  (man'i-kon),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  manicon, 
a plant  the  juice  of  which  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce madness,  < Gr.  fiavm6v,  neut.  of  [taviuit;, 
belonging  to  madness,  mad,  < fiavla,  madness : 
see  mania.]  A kind  of  nightshade,  probably 
Atropa  Belladonna. 

Bewitch  hermetic  men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  i.  321. 

manicure  (man'i-kur),  re.  [<  L.  manus,  hand, 
+ cur  a,  care.]  1.  The  surgical  care  of  the 
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hands  and  nails. — 2.  One  who  makes  a business 
of  trimming  and  polishing  the  nails,  removing 
blemishes  from  the  hands,  etc. 
manicure  (man'i-kur),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  mani- 
cured, ppr.  manicuring.  [<  manicure,  re.]  I. 
trans.  To  care  for  (the  hands  and  nails).  [Re- 
cent.] 

The  daughter’s  [hands]  shall  trifle  with  books  and  mu- 
sic, shall  be  soft  and  manicured  and  daintily  gloved. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  873. 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  work  of  a mani- 
cure. [Recent.] 

Manidse  (man'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Manis  + 
-idad.\  A family  of  squamate  edentates,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  suborder  Squamata 
of  the  order  Bruta , peculiar  to  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa ; the  pangolins  or  scaly  ant-eaters. 
The  form  is  elongate,  without  apparent  distinction  of 
neck  and  tail.  The  whole  aspect  resembles  that  of  a liz- 
ard, an  appearance  heightened  by  the  remarkable  large, 
flat,  horny,  overlapping  scales  which  cover  the  upper  parts 
in  continuous  series.  The  under  parts  are  hairy ; teeth 
are  wanting;  the  hind  feet  are  plantigrade  and  five-toed, 
and  the  fore  feet  are  also  pentadactyl,  but  the  digits  are 
so  shaped  that  the  animal  walks  on  its  knuckles.  The 
placentation  is  diffuse  and  non-deciduate.  The  family  in- 
cludes 6 or  8 species,  referable  to  3 genera,  Manis,  Pho- 
lidotus,  and  Smutsia.  See  cut  under  pangolin.  Also  Ma- 
nina,  and  wrongly  Manididce. 

maniet,  re.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  manie,  manye, 
< OF.  manie,  < L.  mania,  madness:  Bee  mania,  the 
present  form  of  the  word.]  Madness;  mania. 

Manye 

Engendred  of  humour  malencolyk. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  516. 
So  this  fell  Fury,  for  fore-runners,  sends 
Manie  and  Phrenzie  to  suborne  her  trends. 

* Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

manifest  (man'i-fest),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mani- 
feste  = Sp.  manifiesto  = Pg.  It.  manifesto , < L. 
manifestus , evident,  clear,  plain,  palpable;  prob. 
orig.  ‘struck  by  the  hand’  (hence  ‘at  hand,’ 

‘ palpable  ’),  < manus , the  hand,  4-  *festus9  for 
*fedtus , *fendtus,  pp.  of  * fender  e,  strike:  see 
/end1,  defend , off end. ] I.  a.  That  may  be  read- 
ily perceived  by  the  eye  or  the  understanding; 
open  to  view  or  to  comprehension;  plain;  ob- 
vious ; apparent. 

Pericles,  whose  wordes  are  manifesto  and  playne, 
From  sweryng  admonisheth  thee  to  obstaine. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  350. 

God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  1 Tim.  iii.  16. 

Ay,  and  make ’t  manifest  where  she  has  lived. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 114. 

Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  623. 
Manifest  destiny.  See  destiny. — Manifest  hyperme- 
tropia.  See  hypermetropia. — Manifest  polysyllogism, 
a series  of  syllogisms  each  set  forth  in  full. — Manifest 
quality,  in  philos.,  a quality  intelligible  in  its  own  nature 
or  as  it  exists  in  the  thing  itself.  = Syn.  Clear,  Plain,  Evi- 
dent, Manifest,  Obvious,  patent,  palpable,  unmistakable, 
conspicuous.  The  first  five  words  agree  in  representing  the 
object  as  though  viewed  with  the  eye.  What  is  clear  can 
be  seen  without  dimness;  what  is  plain  can  be  seen  by 
any  one  at  the  first  glance,  without  search  or  study.  Evi- 
dent suggests  something  more  of  a mental  process,  but  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  tiling  is  true.  Manifest  is  a 
degree  stronger  than  evident , the  mind  getting  the  truth 
as  by  an  intuition.  Obvious  by  derivation  applies  to  that 
which  lies  so  directly  in  our  way  that  we  cannot  help 
coming  upon  it  and  seeing  it;  that  which  is  obvious  needs 
no  pointing  out  or  explaining.  We  speak  of  a clear  case 
of  self-deception ; a duty  that  is  plain ; an  evident  mis- 
take ; a manifest  misunderstanding ; an  obvious  inference, 
not  needing  to  be  actually  put  into  words. 

II.  ».  If.  A public  declaration;  an  open  state- 
ment; a manifesto. 

But  you  authentic  witnesses  I bring. 

Before  the  gods  and  your  ungrateful  king, 

Of  this  my  manifest.  Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  473. 

2.  A document,  signed  by  the  master  of  a ves- 
sel, containing  a list  of  all  the  packages  or  sepa- 
rate items  of  freight  on  board,  with  their  distin- 
guishing marks,  numbers, descriptions,  destina- 
tion, etc.,  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers.  By  the  United  States  Revised  Stat- 
utes, §2807,  it  is  required  to  contain  also  a designation  of  the 
ports  of  lading  and  of  destination,  a description  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  designation  of  its  port,  its  owners  and  master, 
the  names  of  consignees,  of  passengers,  with  a list  of  their 
baggage,  and  an  account  of  the  sea-stores  remaining. 

manifest  (man'i-fest),  v . t.  [<  F.  manifester  = 
Sp.  Pg.  manifestar  = It.  manifestare,  < L.  mani- 
festare , make  plain,  < manifestus , evident,  plain : 
see  manifest,  a.~\  To  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to 
the  understanding;  show  plainly;  put  beyond 
doubt  or  question ; display ; exhibit. 

There  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be  manifested. 

Mark  iv.  22. 

Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they 
love  or  hate  him  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in 
their  disposition.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 14. 

They  sente  a booke  of  exceptions  against  his  accounts, 
in  such  things  as  they  could  manifest. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  304. 


manifold 

=Syn.  To  make  known,  prove,  reveal,  evidence,  declare, 
evince.  See  comparison  under  manifest,  a. 

manifestable  (man'i-fes-ta-bl),  a.  [<  manifest, 
v.,  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  manifested  or 
shown.  Also,  less  properly,  manifestible. 

There  is  no  other  way  then  this  that  is  manifestible  either 
by  Scripture,  reason,  or  experience. 

Dr.  If.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  iii. 
manifestant  (man-i-fes'tant),  a.  [<  L.  mani- 
festations, ppr.  of  manifestare,  manifest:  see 
manifest,  e.]  One  who  makes  a manifestation 
or  demonstration.  [Rare.] 

The  •manifestants  paraded  past  the  docks. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXYI.  407. 

manifestation  (man'T-fes-ta'shon),  re.  ^ [=  OF. 
F.  Pr.  manifestation  = Sp.  manifestation  = Pg. 
manifestagao  = It.  manifestasione,  < L.  manifes- 
tation-), < manifestare,  make  plain:  see  mani- 
fest.] 1.  The  act  of  manifesting  or  disclosing 
what  is  secret, unseen,  or  obscure;  amakingevi- 
dent  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understanding ; the  ex- 
hibition of  something  by  clear  evidence ; dis- 
play ; revelation : as,  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
power  in  creation. 

The  manifestation  of  his  personal  valour. 

Raleigh,  Hist  World,  IV.  vii.  2. 
2.  That  in  or  by  which  something  is  manifested 
or  made  apparent  or  known. 

Mind  and  matter  are  manifestations  of  the  same  power, 
the  distinction  being  that  in  the  one  the  real  and  in  the 
other  the  ideal  preponderates. 

J.  Watson,  Scheliing’s  Transcendental  Idealism,  p.  213. 

manifestative  (man-i-fes'ta-tiv);  a.  [<  mani- 
fest + -ative.]  Manifested ; consistingin  mani- 
festation. [Rare.] 

His  essential  glory  could  suffer  no  detriment.  His  mani- 
festative  did.  Chamock,  Works,  IV.  5. 

manifestedness  (man'i-fes-ted-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  having  been  manifested,  shown,  or 
made  clear.  [Rare.] 

manifester  (man'i-fes-ter),  re.  One  who  mani- 
fests. [Rare.] 

We  find  him  [Osiris]  called  the  “Manifester  of  good,” 
“ fuU  of  goodness  and  truth.  ” Amer.  Antiquarian,  IX.  356. 

manifestible  (man'i-fes-ti-bl),  a.  [<  manifest, 
v.,  + -ible.]  See  manifestable. 
manifestly  (man'i-fest-li),  adv.  In  a manifest 
manner;  clearly;  evidently;  plainly. 

Give  me  your  hand ; you  are  welcome  to  your  country. 

Now  I remember  plainly,  manifestly, 

As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I had  seen  him. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iL  1. 
manifestness  (man'i-fest-nes),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  manifest ; obviousness;  plain- 
ness; clearness. 

manifesto  (man-i-fes'to),  re.  [<  It.  manifesto  = 
E.  manifest.]  A public  declaration,  as  of  a sov- 
ereign or  government,  or  of  any  person  or  body 
of  persons,  making  known  certain  intentions, 
or  proclaiming  certain  opinions  and  motives  in 
reference  to  some  act  or  course  of  conduct  done 
or  contemplated;  in  general,  a proclamation. 

The  Commissioners  have  made  their  dying  speech  in 
the  shape  & form  of  a manifesto  & Proclamation. 

George  Washington,  To  Col.  Sara’l  Washington  (N.  A.  Rev., 

[CXLIII.  482). 

He  put  forth  a manifesto,  telling  the  people  that  it  had 
been  his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and 
moderation.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

Ostend  Manifesto,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a despatch  drawn  up 
in  1854  by  three  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States  after  a conference  at  Ostend  in  Belgium,  urging 
that  the  United  States  should  acquire  Cuba, 
manifesto  (man-i-fes'to),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  manifesto, 
re.  ] To  affect  by  a manifesto ; issue  manifestos 
or  declarations.  Davies.  [Rare.] 

I am  to  be  manifested  against,  though  no  prince ; for 
Miss  Ilowe  threatens  to  have  the  case  published  to  the 
whole  world.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  261. 

Serene  Highnesses  who  sit  there  protocoUing  and  mani- 
festoing  and  consoling  mankind. 

^ Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  II.  vi.  3. 

manifold  (man'i-fold),  a.  and  re.  [Also  manyfold 
in  lit.  use ; < ME.  manifold,  manyfold,  manifold, 
monifald,  etc.,  < AS.  manigfeald,  mtenigfeald, 
monigfeald  (=  OS.  managfald  = OFries.  manich- 
fald  = OHG.  managfalt,  manacfalt,  MHG.  manec- 
valt  = Icel.  margfaidr  = Goth,  managfaltlis;  cf., 
with  additional  adj.  suffix,  D.  menigvoudig,  me- 
nigvuldig  = MLG.  mannichvoldicli  = Sw.  mdng- 
faldig  = Dan.  mangfoldig ; also  AS.  manigfeald- 
lic  = iael.margfaldligr),<manig,ma,ny,  + -feald, 
E.  -fold.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  many  kinds;  numerous 
in  kind  or  variety;  varied;  diverse. 

O Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ! Ps.  civ.  24. 

The  Calamities  and  Confusions  which  the  late  Wars  did 
bring  upon  us  were  many  and  manifold. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  47. 

For  him  it  bore 

Attractions  manifold  — and  this  he  chose. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 
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2.  Exhibiting  or  embracing  many  points,  fea- 
tures, or  characteristics;  complicated  in  char- 
acter; having  many  parts  or  relations:  used 
with  nouns  in  the  singular  number:  as,  the 
manifold  wisdom  or  the  manifold  grace  of  God 
(Eph.iii.  10;  1 Pet.  iv.  10);  “the  manifold  use  of 
friendship,”  Bacon. 

With  how  manifold  and  strong  a bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1.  49. 

Manifold  fugue,  a fugue  with  more  than  one  subject. 

II.  n.  1.  A complicated  object  or  subject; 
that  which  consists  of  many  and  various  parts ; 
specifically,  an  aggregate  of  particulars  or  units ; 
especially,  in  math.,  a multitude  of  objects  con- 
nected by  a system  of  relations ; an  ensemble. 
— 2.  In  Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge,  the  total  of 
the  particulars  furnished  by  sense  before  they 
are  connected  by  the  synthesis  of  the  under- 
standing; that  which  is  in  the  sense  and  has 
not  yet  been  in  thought. 

Then,  and  then  only,  do  we  say  that  we  know  an  object, 
if  we  have  produced  synthetical  unity  in  the  manifold  of 
intuition. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller. 

He  [Kant)  . . . tells  us  in  the  Analytic  that  sense  only 
resents  to  us  a mere  manifold,  which  requires  to  he 
ound  together  in  the  unity  of  a conception  ere  it  can  be 
apprehended  as  an  object. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  228. 

3 . A copy  or  facsimile  made  by  means  of  a mani- 
fold-writer, or  by  the  use  of  carbon-paper  in  a 
type-writer,  etc. — 4.  Atube,usuallyof  cast  met- 
al, with  one  or  more  flanged  or  screw-threaded 
inlets  and  two  or  more  flanged  or  screw-thread- 
ed outlets  for  pipe-connections,  much  usqd  in 
pipe-fitting  for  steam-heating  coils,  or  for  cool- 
ing-coils in  breweries,  and  in  other  cases  where 
it  is  useful  to  convey  steam,  water,  or  air  from 
a large  pipe  into  several  smaller  ones.  Also 

called  T-branch  and  header Class  of  a manifold, 

in  math.,  the  multitude  of  an  infinite  manifold.  A dis- 
cretely infinite  manifold  is  said  to  belong  to  the  first  class, 
and  a continuously  infinite  manifold  to  the  second  class. — 
Condensed  manifold.  See  condensed. — Derivative  of 
a manifold  of  points.  See  derimtive. 

manifold  (man'i-fold),  adv.  [=  OHG.  manag- 
falto  (cf . D.menigvuldig) ; from  the  adj.]  Many 
times;  in  multiplied  number  or  quantity. 

There  is  no  man  who  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  . . . 
who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more.  Duke  xviii.  30. 

manifold  (man'i-fold),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  manif olden, 
< AS.  gemamigfalden,  gemonigfealdian  (=  OHG. 
managfalton,  manacfaldan,  MHG.  manecvalten 
= leel.margfalda  = Sw.  mangfalcliga;  cf.  MLG. 
manmchvoldigen ); fromtheadj.]  Tomake mani- 
fold; multiply;  specifically,  to  multiply  impres- 
sions of  by  a single  operation,  as  a letter  by 
means  of  a manifold-writer,  or  by  the  use  of 
carbon-paper  in  a type-writer, 
manifoldly  (man'i-fold-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  * mani- 
foldly, < AS.  manigfealdlice  (=  Icel.  margfaldli- 
ga),  < manigfeald,  manifold:  see  manifold.']  In 
a manifold  manner ; in  many  ways, 
manifoldness  (man'i-fold-nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
* manif oldnes,(  AS.  manigf coldness,  < manigfeald, 
manifold : see  manifold.]  1 . The  state  of  being 
manifold;  variety;  multiplicity. — 2.  In  math.: 

(а)  A manifold  or  ensemble ; especially,  a con- 
tinuous quantity  of  any  number  of  dimensions. 

This  wider  conception  of  which  space  and  time  are  par- 
ticular varieties  it  has  been  proposed  to  denote  by  the  term 
manif oldness.  Whenever  a general  notion  is  susceptible 
of  a variety  of  specializations,  the  aggregate  of  such  spe- 
cializations iB  called  a manifoldness.  Thus  space  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  points,  and  each  point  is  a specialization 
of  the  general  notion  of  position.  F.  W.  Frankland. 

(б)  The  number  of  different  prime  factors  of  a 
number. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  primes  which  divide  a given 
number  I call  its  'manifoldness  or  multiplicity. 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  nature,  XXXVII.  152. 

manifold-paper  (man'i-fold-pa/per),  n.  Car- 
bonized paper  used  for  duplicating  a writing, 
or  in  a typewriting-machine, 
manifold- writer  (man'i-fold-ri,/ter),  n.  A prep- 
aration of  oiled  paper  interleaved  with  carbo- 
nized paper,  which,  when  written  on  with  a 
hard  point,  transfers  the  impressed  carbon  in 
the  form  of  writing  to  two  or  more  sheets, 
maniform  (man'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  manus,  the 
hand,  + forma,  form.]  1.  Having  the  form  of 
a hand;  hand-shaped. — 2.  Having  the  two  ter- 
minal joints  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the  pedi- 
palp  of  a scorpion;  chelate.  Kirby. 
maniglion  (ma-nil'yqn),  n.  [<  It.  maniglione,  a 
handle  of  a cannon,  < maniglio,  a bracelet : see 
manilio.]  A handle  of  an  early  type  of  cannon, 
usually  one  of  two  handles  cast  with  the  gun. 
Compare  dolphin,  5. 


manihoct  (man'i-hok),  n.  Same  as  manioc. 
Manihot  (man 'i-hot),  re.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763), 

< Galibi  manihoc.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  of 
the  tribe  Manihotese.  The  calyx  of  the  staminate 
flowers  has  imbricated  lobes  and  is  often  colored,  the 
stamens  are  10  in  number  and  have  anthers  attached  at 
the  back,  and  the  styles  are  spreading.  They  are  tall 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves*  which  are  undi- 
vided or  often  palmately  3-  to  7-lobed  or  -parted,  and 
monoecious  apetalous  flowers,  which  are  quite  large  and 
grow  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes.  There  are  about  80 
species,  all  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America ; 
several  of  them,  however,  are  largely  cultivated  else- 
where. The  genus  is  of  great  importance  for  the  food- 
products  derived  from  the  roots  of  several  species,  espe- 
cially M.  Manihot , the  bitter  cassava,  and  M.  Aipi,  the 
sweet  cassava,  which  by  some  are  regarded  as  varieties  of 
one  species.  M.  Glaziovii  furnishes  Brazilian  or  Ceara 
india-rubber.  See  arrowroot , cassava , manioc , and 
tapioca. 

2.  [7.  c.]  Same  as  manioc. 
manikia,  n.  Plural  of  manildon . 
manikin,  manakin  (man'i-kin,  man'a-kin),  n. 
and  a . [Also  mannikin , in  def.  3 sometimes 
manequin;  < OF.  manequin,  F.  mannequin  = Sp. 
maniqui , a puppet,  manikin;  < MD.  manneken 
(=  G.  mannehen ),  a little  man,  < man , = E.  man. 
+ dim.  -ken,  E.  -kin.  Cf.  mankind.  The  bird  Pi- 
pra  manaens  was  called  manikin  (G.  bart-mann- 
chen)  in  allusion  to  the  beard-like  feathers  on  the 
chin.]  I.  n.  1 . A little  man ; a dwarf ; a pygmy. 

Fab.  This  is  a dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand 
strong,  or  so.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2.  57. 

Forth  rush’d  the  madding  mannikin  to  anns. 

Beattie,  Battles  of  the  1 igmies  and  Cranes. 
2.  A model  of  the  human  body,  used  for  show- 
ing the  structure,  form,  and  position  of  the  va- 
rious organs,  limbs,  muscles,  etc.,  or  'adapted 
and  used  for  practising  bandaging  or  for  per- 
forming certain  obstetrical  operations,  as  de- 
livery with  the  forceps. — 3.  An  artists’  model 
of  the  human  figure.  See  lay -figure  and  mane- 
quin.— 4.  A non-oscine  passerine  bird  of  the 
subfamily  Piprince.  Manikins  are  generally  small, 
thick-set,  and  of  brilliant  plumage ; with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  They 
feed  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  are  lively 
and  active  in  their  movements.  The  bearded  manikin, 
Manacus  manaens,  is  black,  with  the  breast,  neck,  and  tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  chin  white.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  the  sexes  are  diverse  in  color  and  often  in  form,  the 
males  of  many  having  curiously  shaped  wings  or  tail.  The 
name  sometimes  extends  to  all  the  Pipridce,  and  to  some 
members  of  the  related  family  Cotingidoe.  See  cut  under 
Manacus.  [In  this  sense  usually  manakin,  conformably 
with  the  New  Latin  Manacus.) 

ii.  a.  Like  a manikin ; artificial.  [Rare.] 

Boors,  indeed  ; but  they  are  live  boors,  and  not  manikin 
shepherds.  D.  G.  Mitchell , Wet  Days  (Theocritus). 

manikion  (ma-nik'i-on),  n. ; pi.  manikia  (-ii). 
[MGr.^avkior.  a sleeve:  see epimanikion.]  Same 
as  epimanikion. 

manil  (ma-niT),  n.  Same  as  manille1. 
manila,  manilla3  (ma-nil'a),  n.  [<  Manila  (see 
def.).]  1.  [ cap .]  A kind  of  cheroot  manufac- 
tured in  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. — 2.  A fibrous  material  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Musa  textilis,  the  abaca  or  abaka, 
a plant  that  grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Excellent  ropes  and  cables  are  made  from  it  (its  most  com- 
. mon  use);  and  its  finer  qualities  are  woven  into  fabrics 
suitable  for  wearing-apparel,  sometimes  of  great  beauty 
and  cost.  Also  called  Manila  hemp.  See  Musa. 

Manila  copal,  elemi,  rope,  etc.  See  copal,  etc. 
manilio  (ma-nil'io),  n.  [<  It.  maniglio,  mani- 
glia,  a bracelet,  a handle:  see  manille 1,  mani- 
glion.] Same  as  manilla l. 

Their  arms  and  legs  chained  utWEmanilios  or  voluntary 
bracelets.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  204. 

manilla1  (ma-nil'a),  ».  [<  Sp.  manilla  — Pg. 

manilha  = It.  maniglia,  a bracelet,  ring-money, 

< ML.  manilia,  a bracelet,  < L.  manus,  hand : 
see  main3.  Cf.  manille 1,  manilio.]  A piece 
of  ring-money  such  as  was  until  recent  times 
used  for  barter  on  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa. 
These  pieces  are  of  copper  or  iron,  of  fixed  weight,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  were  manufactured  in  England 
for  exportation  to  Africa. 

A Manilla  is  a solid  Piece  of  Gold,  of  two  or  three 
Ounces  Weight,  worn  in  a Ring  round  the  Wrist. 

Lockyer,  Acc.  Trade  India,  p.  276. 

manilla3  (ma-nil'a),  n.  [See  manille 2.]  In  the 
game  of  solo,  the  seven  of  trumps,  the  highest 
card  but  one. 

manilla3,  n.  See  manila. 
manille1  (ma-nil'),  n.  [Also  manil;  < OF.  ma- 
nille, a bracelet,  a handle,  < It.  maniglia  = Sp. 
manilla,  a bracelet:  see  manilla L]  Same  as 
manilio.  Ash. 

manille3  (ma-nel'),  n.  [<  F.  manille,  < Sp.  ma- 
lilla,  for  *manilla  = Pg.  manilha,  a game  of 
cards,  manille  (as  defined);  appar.  < mano, 
hand:  of.  manilla L]  The  highest  card  but  one 


in  the  games  of  omber  and  quadrille.  It  is  the 
two  of  clubs  or  spades,  or  the  seven  of  diamonds  or  hearts, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  suits  is  trumps,  the  ma- 
nille always  being  a trump.  The  card,  in  the  form  Manil - 
lio,  is  personified  in  the  following  lines : 

Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  ! 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield, 

And  march’d  a victor  from  the  verdant  field. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  51. 

Manina  (ma-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Manis  + 
-ina1.]  Same  as  Manidce. 
maninose  (man'i-noz),  n.  [Also  manninose, 
mannynose,  manynose,  nannynose,  etc.;  < Amer. 
Ind.  m (mano  say.]  The  soft  clam,  My  a arenaria. 
[Maryland  and  Virginia.] 
manioc  (man'i-ok),  n.  [Also  mandioc,  manihoc, 
manihot,  maniocca  ; = Sp.  Pg.  mandioca  ; Tupi 
mandioca,  monioca  ; Guarani  mandio.]  The 
eassava-plant  or  its  product.  The  manioc  or  cas- 
sava is  a very  important  food-staple  in  tropical  America. 
The  tubers  of  Manihot  Manihot,  sometimes  weighing 
forty  pounds,  must  be  grated  to  a pulp  and  submitted 
to  pressure  in  order  to  remove  a deleterious  juice.  Those 
of  M.  Aipi  may  be  used  as  a vegetable  like  potatoes. 
An  intoxicating  drink  ( piwarrie ) is  prepared  from 
manioc. 

maniocca  (man-i-ok'a),  n.  See  manioc. 
maniple  (man'i-pl),  n.  [<  OF.  maniple , F.  ma- 
*nipule  = Sp.  manipulo  = Pg.  manipulo  = It.  ma- 
nipulo, manipolo , < L.  manipulus , a handful,  a 
bundle;  also  (because,  it  is  said,  a bundle  of 
hay  was  tied  to  the  military  standards),  a num- 
ber of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  same  standard, 
a company,  < manus , the  hand,  + -pulus.  akin  to 
E.  full l : see  full  1.]  1 . A handful.  [Rare.] 

I have  seen  him  wait  at  court  there  with  his  maniples 

Of  papers  and  petitions. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

Do  thou  pluck  a maniple  — that  is,  an  handful  — of  the 
plant  called  Maidenhair,  and  make  a syrup  therewith  as  I 
have  shewed  thee.  O.  W.  Uolmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  282. 

2.  In  Bom.  antiq. , a military  company  consist- 
ing normally  of  120  men  in  three  out  of  the  four 
classes  of  infantry  (velites,  hastati,  and  princi- 
pes),  and  of  60  men  in  the  fourth  (triarii),  with 
two  (first  and  second)  centurions  and  a stan- 
dard-bearer. Three  maniples  constituted  a co- 
hort. 

The  enemy  were  actually  inside  before  the  few  maniples 
who  were  left  there  were  able  to  collect  and  resist  them. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  317. 
Hence  — 3f.  A company  or  any  small  body  of 
soldiers. 

The  Rereward  was  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Brackenbury,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  mingled  Weapons,  with  two  Wings 
of  Horse-men,  containing  fifteen  hundred,  all  of  them  cast 
into  square  Maniples.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  232. 

Fool!  he  sees  not  the  firm  root  out  of  which  we  all 
grow  though  into  branches ; nor  will  beware  until  hee  see 
our  small  divided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle 
of  his  ill  united  and  unwieldy  brigade. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  48. 

4.  In  the  Western  Church , one  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  vestments,  consisting  of  a short,  narrow 
strip,  similar  in  material,  width,  and  color  to 
the  stole.  It  is  marked  with  a cross  and  generally  em- 
broidered and  fringed.  The  maniple  is  worn  by  prelates, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  hanging  from  the  left 
sleeve  of  the  alb,  fastened  near  the  wrist,  or  attached  by 
strings,  pins,  or  a button.  It  is  assumed  by  the  celebrant 
after  the  alb  and  girdle,  and  before  the  stole.  A bishop 
assumes  it  at  the  Indulgentiam.  In  Anglican  churches 
maniples  are  worn,  as  in  themedieval  church,  three  or  four 
feet  in  length ; in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  they  are  now 
much  shorter.  The  maniple  seems  to  have  first  come  into 
use  in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  originally  a piece  of 
white  linen  used  as  a handkerchief.  Till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  later  it  continued  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  There 
is  no  corresponding  vestment  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
though  some  writers  have  confounded  the  epimanikion 
with  it.  Other  names  formerly  given  to  the  maniple  were 
fanon  or  phanon,  mantile,  manutergium,  mappida  or  map- 
pa,  and  sudarium. 

maniplies,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  See  manyplies. 
manipular  (ma-nip'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  manipu- 
late - It.  (obs.)  manipulare,  manipolare,  < L. 
manipulates,  of  or  belonging  to  a maniple  or 
company,  < manipulus,  a handful,  a military 
company:  see  maniple.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
ro  handling  or  manipulation,  either  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Mr.  Squills  . . . began  mending  it  [the  penl  furiously  — 
that  is,  cutting  it  into  slivers  — thereby  denoting  symbol- 
ically how  he  would  like  to  do  with  Uncle  Jack,  could  he 
once  get  him  safe  and  snug  under  his  manipular  opera- 
tions.  Bulwer,  Caxtons,  xi.  7. 

What  the  former  age  has  epitomized  into  a formula  or 
rule  for  manipular  convenience,  it  [the  mind]  will  lose  all 
the  good  of  verifying  for  itself.  Emerson,  History. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a maniple  or  company 
of  soldiers : as,  the  manipular  system  of  Roman 
tactics. 

manipulate  (ma-nip'u-lat),  n.';  pret.  and  pp. 
manipulated,  ppr.  manipulating.  [<  ML.  mani- 
pulatus,  pp.  of  manipulare  (>  It.  manipolare  = 


manipulate 

Sp.  Pg.  manipular  = F.  manipuler),  take  or  lead 
by  the  hand,  < manipulus,  a handful : see  man- 
iple.] I.  trans.  1.  To  handle,  or  act  on  with 
the  hands,  as  in  artistic  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; hence,  in  general,  to  subject  to  certain 
mechanical  operations  or  to  some  method  of 
handling,  arranging,  combining,  etc.:  as,  the 
chemist  exercises  great  care  in  manipulating- 
his  materials  and  apparatus. — 2.  Figuratively, 
to  operate  upon  by  contrivance  or  influence; 
affect  in  a particular  way  by  a definite  course 
of  treatment ; manage ; specifically,  to  manage 
insidiously;  adapt  or  apply  to  one’s  own  pur- 
pose. or  advantage ; treat  or  use  falsely  or  de- 
ceptively: as,  to  manipulate  accounts  or  the 
facts  of  history  (with  the  purpose  of  falsifying 
them). 

The  king  undertook  that  the  powers  of  parliament 
should  not  be  again  delegated  to  a committee  such  as 
Richard  had  manipulated  so  cleverly. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 303. 

lie  found  it  nec33S;iry  to  manipulate  his  parliamentary 
foes  with  the  prospect  of  his  resignation. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  485. 

n.  intrans.  To  use  the  hands,  as  in  mechan- 
ical or  artistic  operations,  scientific  experi- 
ments, mesmerism,  etc.:  as, to  manipulate  neat- 
ly or  successfully. 

manipulation  (ma-nip-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

manipulation  = Sp.  manipulacio'n  = Pg.  mani- 
pulaqao  = It.  manipolazione,  < ML.  as  if  *mani- 
)mlatio(n-),  < manipulate,  lead  by  the  hand : see 
manipulate .]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  manipulat- 

ing; manual  management;  manual  and  me- 
chanical operation  of  any  kind  iu  science  or 
art,  specifically,  in  phar.,  the  preparation  of 
drugs;  in  chem.,  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  utensils,  apparatus,  and  reagents  in 
chemical  work. — 2.  Figuratively,  the  act  of 
operating  upon  anything  by  contrivance  or  in- 
fluence; management;  specifically,  insidious 
management;  adjustment  or  accommodation  to 
one’s  own  purpose  or  advantage : as,  manipula- 
tion of  voters,  figures,  or  facts. 

Given  an  average  defect  of  nature  among  the  units  of  a 
society,  and  no  skillful  manipulation  of  them  will  prevent 
that  defect  from  producing  its  equivalents  of  bad  results. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  22. 

There  was  then,  as  always,  a form  of  statecraft  which 
meant  manipulation,  which  never  presides  at  the  forma- 
tion of  parties  based  on  principle ; which  is,  in  fact,  too 
busy  in  “handling’'  to  do  much  with  heading  parties. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  953. 

manipulative  (ma-nip'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  manip- 
ulate + -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipula- 
tion : as,  manipulative  power  or  skill. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  absence 
of  that  exercise  of  manipulative  faculty  which  the  making 
of  weapons  originally  gave,  there  would  ever  have  been 
produced  the  tools  required  for  developed  industry. 

11.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  194. 

manipulator  (ma-nip'u-la-tor),  7i.  [=  F.  ma- 

nipulate ur  = Sp.  Pg.  7nanipulador  = It.  manipo- 
latore ; as  manipulate  + -or. ] 1.  One  who  ma- 

nipulates, in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

Lowell,  who  had  helped  in  his  way  in  founding  . . . 
the  new  Republican  party,  could  never  look  into  the  face 
of  a manipulator  without  a laugh ; and  the  more  he  looked 
the  more  he  laughed.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  953. 

2.  An  exercising-machine,  or  a device  for  rub- 
bing the  body. — 3.  In  photog.,  a tool  for  hold- 
ing a glass  plate  during  preparation  or  devel- 
opment.— 4.  In  tcleg.,  the  transmitter  of  a dial- 
telegraph. — 5.  A machine  for  handling  hot 
blooms  and  billets  in  iron-  anA  steel-manufac- 
turing. A series  of  parallel  rollers  of  equal  diameter, 
all  geared  together  and  turning  one  way,  carry  the  blooms 
or  billets  along  in  the  desired  direction,  while  a series  of 
crescent-shaped  arms  working  between  the  rollers  turn 
over  the  blooms  or  billets  as  required,  without  interfering 
with  their  transmission.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  166. 

manipulatory  (ma-nip'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  ma- 
nipulate + -ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipu- 
lation; suitable  for  use  in  manipulations. 

That  legs  are  to  a considerable  degree  capable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  arms  is  proved  by  the  great  amount 
of  manipulatory  skill  reached  by  them  when  the  arms  are 
absent.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 60. 

Manis  (ma'nis),  n.  [XL.  (Linnaeus,  1758),  so 
called  in  ref.  to  their  nocturnal  habits,  < L. 
*manis,  assumed  sing,  of  manes,  ghosts:  see 
manes.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Manidce,  for- 
merly including  all  the  pangolins,  now  usually 
restricted  to  those  in  which  the  tail  is  very  long 
and  tapering,  the  scales  are  narrow,  and  the 
feet  hairy.  Such  are  the  long-tailed  pangolin,  M.  longi- 
cauda,  and  the  phatagin,  M.  tricuspis,  both  of  which  are 
African.  The  genera  Pholidotus  and  Smutsia  have  been 
detached  from  Manis.  See  Manidce  and  pangolin. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus,  or  any  pan- 
golin. [With  a rare  plural,  manises.  Owen.] 
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Maniskt,  a.  and  n.  See  Manx. 

manito,  manitou  (man'i-td,  -to),  n.  [Algon- 
kian : cf.  Mass,  manitto,  he  is  a god,  Narra- 
gansett  manit,  god.]  A guardian  spirit;  a 
being  of  supernatural  power.  It  originally  signified 
among  the  Ojibwa  and  related  tribes  both  the  supernat- 
ural power  residing  in  any  object  or  being,  and  an  object 
or  being  of  supernatural  power. 

Gitche  Manito  the  mighty, 

He,  the  Master  of  Life,  was  painted 
As  an  egg,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 

Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 

Was  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 

Mitche  Manito  the  mighty, 

He,  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 

As  a serpent  was  depicted. 

As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 

Very  crafty,  very  cunning, 

Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

manitrunk  (man'i-trungk),  n.  [<  L.  manus, 
hand,  + truncus,  trunk.]  In  entom.,  the  pro- 
thorax, hearing  the  fore  leg  or  manus ; the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  thorax  or  trunk,  with  which 
the  head  articulates.  Compare  alitrunk,  and 
see  manus. 

manjack  (man'jak),  n.  A large  West  Indian 
tree,  of  the  species  Cordia  elliptica  or  C.  macro- 
phylla. 

manjar-blancot,  n.  [Sp.,  < manjar,  eating,  food, 
+ bianco,  white:  see  blanc-mange.]  Same  as 
blanc-mange.  Minsheu. 

manjoret,  manjuret,  n.  Middle  English  forms 

of  manger. 

mank1)  (mangk),  v.  t.  [ME.  manken,  < AS. 
*mancian,  in  comp,  be-mancian,  mutilate,  < 
*manc  = D.  MLG.  mank,  lame,  defective;  cf. 
MHG-.  mane,  lack,  defect;  prob.  < L.  mancus, 
maimed,  infirm,  defective,  imperfect.  Cf.  man- 
gle1.] To  mutilate. 

The  rycht  arme  from  the  schuldir  al  to  rent 
Apoun  [upon]  the  mankit  sennouns  hinges  by, 

As  impotent.  Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  x.  47. 

rnank2t,  n.  [<  ML.  mancus  (AS.  mancus),  a coin 
so  called.]  Same  as  mancus. 

mankal,  n.  See  mangal. 

mankin1!,  n.  [ME.,  also  manken,  monkin,  mon- 
kun,  monkunne,  < AS.  mancyn,  moncyn  (=  OS. 
mancunni  = OHG.  mancunni,  manchnnni,  MHG. 
mankiinne  = Icel.  mannkyn,  mannkind  = Sw. 
mankbn  = Dan.  mandkjon),  the  race  of  man, 
mankind,  < man,  mann,  man,  + cyn,  cynn,  race, 
kin:  see  man  and  kin1.  Cf.  mankind.]  The  race 
of  man ; mankind. 

mankin2  (man'kin),  n.  [<  man  + -kin.]  A lit- 
tle man;  a manikin.  [Rare.] 

The  Manlcin  feels  that  he  is  a born  Man,  that  his  voca- 
tion is  to  work.  Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  63. 

mankind  (man-kind',  formerly  also  man'kind), 
n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  mankinde,  mankende,  man- 
kuinde ; < man  + kind1.  This  word  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  mankin1.]  I.  re.  1.  The 
human  race  ; men  collectively. 

Whiche  byrthe  was  done  in  yt  self  e moste  holy  place,  to 
the  gretest  joye  and  gladnesse  yt  euer  come  to  mankynde. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  37. 

The  proper  study  of  manlnnd  is  man. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  masculine  division  of  humanity;  men, 
as  distinguished  from  women. 

Because  thou  art  a woman,  and  disclaim’st 
Flinty  mankind.  Shak. , T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  491. 

Of  all  mankind.  Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  ii. 
3f.  Human  kindness ; humanity. 

O you,  whose  minds  are  good, 

And  have  not  forced  ail  mankind  from  your  breasts. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

Il.t  a.  1.  Resembling  man,  not  woman, 
in  form  or  nature;  unwomanly;  masculine; 
coarse;  bold. 

A mankind  witch  ! Hence  with  her,  out  o’  door. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  67. 

O mankind  generation  ! B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  v.  1. 

So,  so,  ’tis  as ’t  should  be,  are  women  grown  so  man- 
kind ? Must  they  be  wooing  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  2. 

2.  Of  virile  power;  strong;  ferocious;  furious. 

Terrible  lions,  many  a mankind  bear.  Chapman. 

Manks  (mangks),  a.  and  n . See  Maoix. 

manless  (man'les),  a.  [<  ME.  *manles , < AS. 
mardeds , without  men,  uninhabited  (=  MLG. 
manlos , without  meu,  = MHG.  manlos , unman- 
ly, cowardly,  = Icel.  7na7inlauss),  < warn?,  man, 
+ -leds,  E.  -less : see  man  and  -less.’]  1 . Without 
men  or  people ; uninhabited. 

It  was  no  more  but  a strategem  of  fire-boats,  manless, 
and  sent  upon  them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the 
night-time.  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 


man-mercer 

The  world  was  void,  . . . 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless , lifeless. 

Byron,  Darkness. 

2f.  Unmanly;  base;  cowardly;  dastardly;  un- 
becoming a man. 

Stuffed  with  manless  cruelty.  Chapman. 

That  pusillanimity  and  manless  subjugation. 

Water  house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  82. 

manlesslyt  (man'les-li),  adv.  In  a manless  or 
unmanly  manner ; inhumanly. 

She  saw  her  Hector  slaine,  and  bound 

T’  Achilles’  chariot ; manlessly  drag’d  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xxii. 

manliheadt,  n.  [ME.  manlihead ; < manly  + 
-head.’]  Manliness;  vigor;  courage. 

With  hys  swerd  so  gripte  of  fine  manly-hede. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5876. 

manlike  (man'lik),  a.  [<  man  + like 2.  Cf. 
manly .]  1 . Resembling  man  in  form  or  nature. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a creature  grew, 

Man-like,  but  different  sex.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viiL  47L 
Man  like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 

Mend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein. 

Longfellow,  Poetic  Aphorisms,  tr.  from  Friedrich  von 

[Logau. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  proper  or  becoming  to 
a man,  as  distinguished  from  a woman;  mascu- 
line; manly. 

They  spede  at  the  spurre,  with-owttyne  speche  more, 

To  the  Marche  of  Meyes,  theis  manliche  knyghtez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2418. 
Elizabeth,  the  next,  this  falling  sceptre  hent ; 
Digressing  from  her  sex,  with  manlike  government, 
This  island  kept  in  awe.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviL 
Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face ; . . . for  it  is  the  face 
of  a man  living  manlike.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  157. 
manlily  (man'li-li),  adv.  In  a manly  or  coura- 
geous manner.  Sharon  Twmer.  [Rare.] 
manliness  (man'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing manly,  or  of  possessing  the  distinctive  at- 
tributes of  a man ; character  or  conduct  wor- 
thy of  a man ; manhood. 

Manliness  and  manfulness  are  synonymous,  but  they  em- 
brace more  than  we  ordinarily  mean  by  the  word  courage ; 
for  instance,  tenderness  and  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
They  include  that  courage  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
manliness,  but  is,  in  fact,  only  its  lowest  or  rudest  form. 

T.  Hughes,  Manliness  of  Christ,  ii. 

manling  (man'ling),  n.  [<  man  + -ling1.']  A 
little  man.  [Rare.] 

Augustus  often  called  him  his  witty  manling,  for  the 
littleness  of  his  stature.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries, 

manly  (rnan'li),  a.  [<  ME.  manly , manliche , < 
AS.  *manlic  (in  adv.  mamlice)  (=  MLG.  manlik 
= OHG.  mardih  = Icel.  mannligr  = Sw.  manlig  = 
Dan. mandlig ),  manly,  masculine,  < mann , man: 
see  man  and  -ly\]  If.  Humane;  charitable; 
hospitable. 

Artow  manlyche  amonge  thi  neigbores  of  thi  mete  and 
drynke?  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  260. 

2.  Possessing  the  proper  characteristics  of  a 
man;  independent  m spirit  or  bearing;  strong, 
brave,  large-minded,  etc. 

The  like  manly  womanhood  (if  a Christian  might  com- 
mend that  which  none  but  a Christian  can  discommend). 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  322. 
Now  clear  the  ring,  for,  hand  to  hand, 

The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  23. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a man ; not  boy- 
ish or  womanish ; marked  by  or  manifesting  the 
quality  of  manhood;  suitable  for  a man. 

This  prince  was  hold  full  manly  of  his  hande. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1932. 
His  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iL  7. 161. 
Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy;  with  such  as  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  225. 
= Syn.  2.  Manful,  etc.  (see  masculine)-,  honorable,  high- 
minded. 

manly  (man'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  manly,  < AS.  man- 
lice,  manfully  (=  I),  manly'k  — Icel.  mannliga  = 
G.  mannlich,  manfully),  < *manlic,  manly:  see 
manly,  a.]  In  the  manner  of  a man;  manfully. 
Many  mi3ti  man  manliche  medled  that  time. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2325. 
This  tune  goes  manly.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  235. 
man-made  (man'mad),  a.  Made  or  contrived 
by  man ; of  human  as  distinguished  from  divine 
origin ; hence,  as  applied  to  spiritual  subjects, 
artificial,  simulated,  or  spurious. 

Every  man-made  god  . . . 

Had  lied. 

B.  Buchanan,  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  447. 

man-mercert  (man'meF'ser),  re.  One  who  deals 
in  goods  for  men’s  wear.  Also  called  man- 
huckster. 


man-midwife 
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man-midwife  (man'micHwIf),  n.  A man  who 
practises  obstetrics ; an  accoucheur, 
man-milliner  (man'miFi-ner),  n.  A milliner 
of  the  male  sex;  especially,  one  who  under- 
takes the  manufacture  of  women’s  bonnets, 
etc.,  employing  others  to  do  the  work. 

_ An  empty-pated  fellow,  and  as  conceited  as  a man-mil- 
liner. T.  Hook,  All  in  the  Wrong,  it 

manna  (man'a),  n.  [<  ME.  manna,  marine, < AS. 
manna,  monna  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Goth,  manna 
= F.  manne  = Sp.  mand  - Pg.  mand,  manna 
= It.  manna,  < L.  manna,  f.  (Pliny),  LL.  (Vul- 
gate) manna,  and  man,  neut.  or  indeclinable, 
< Gr.  fiavva,  a concrete  vegetable  exudation,  a 
grain,  in  the  Old  Testament  manna,  < Heb. 
man  (=  Ar.  mann),  manna,  described,  as  found 
by  the  Israelites,  as  “a  small  round  thing,  as 
small  as  the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground.  And 
when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another,  It  is  manna  [in  the  Vulgate : 
“ Manhu ? quod  signiflcat:  Quid  est  hoc?”]: 
for  they  wist  not  what  it  was”  (Ex.  xvi.  14, 
15),  implying  that  the  name  thus  arose  from 
the  question,  Heb.  man  hu,  ‘ what  is  this  ? ’ ; but 
this  is  doubtless  a popular  etymology.  The 
name  is  otherwise  referred  to  Heb.  man,  a 
gift,  Ar.  mann,  favor.]  1.  The  food  by  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  sustained  in  the 
wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.  14-36;  Num.  xi.  6,  7). 
The  circumstances  attending  the  gift  of  manna  show  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  miraculous.  Modern  commentators 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  its  probable  nature : by  some  it  is 
identified  with  an  exudation  of  the  tamarisk-tree,  and  by 
others  with  a lichen  which,  torn  from  its  home  and  car- 
ried vast  distances  by  the  wind,  still  falls  and  is  gathered 
for  food  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (see  manna-lichen) ; and 
by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a special  and  miraculous  crea- 
tion. 

And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof  Manna: 
and  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white ; and  the  taste  of  it 
was  like  wafers  made  with  honey.  Ex.  xvi.  31. 

Each  morning,  on  the  ground 
Not  common  deaw,  but  Manna , did  abound. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

Hence— 2.  Delicious  food  for  either  the  body 
or  the  mind;  delectable  material  for  nourish- 
ment or  entertainment. 

His  tongue 

Dropp’d  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  113. 

Mine  was  an  angel’s  portion  then, 

And,  while  I fed  with  eager  haste, 

The  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

J.  Montgomery , A Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  Grief. 


manna-lichen  (man'a-lFken),  n . One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  lichens,  particularly  Lecanora 
esculenta  and  L.  ajfinis.  See  Lecanora. 
manna-seeds  (man'a-sedz),  n.  pi.  The  seeds 
of  the  manna-grass.  See  Glyceria. 
manner1  (man'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  maner;  < 
ME.  maner , manere  = OFries.  maniere , manere  = 
MD.  maniere , D.  manier  = MHG.  maniere , G.  ma- 
nier  = Sw.  maner  = Dan.  maneer,  < OF.  manere , 
maniere,  meniere , F.  maniere  = Pr.  maneira  = 
Sp.  manera  = Pg.  maneira  = It.  maniera  (ML. 
reflex  maner ia,  manner ia,  maneries ),  manner, 
habit;  prop.  fem.  of  the  adj.,  OF.  manier  = Pr. 
manier  = Sp.  manero,  < ML.  *manarius  for  ma- 
nuarius , of  or  belonging  to  the  hand  (as  a noun, 
manuarius,  a manual  laborer)  (hence  with  ref. 
to  the  way  of  handling  or  doing  a thing),  < L. 
manus  (mann-),  hand : see  main's.  Cf.  manual .] 

1 . The  way  in  which  an  action  is  performed ; 
method  of  doing  anything;  mode  of  proceeding 
in  any  case  or  situation;  mode ; way;  method. 
Thus  Haukyn  the  actyf  man  hadde  ysoiled  his  cote, 

Til  Conscience  acouped  hym  there-of  in  a curteise  manere. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  459. 

Vse  it  in  maner  as  I seide  afore. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  16. 

For  the  husbanding  of  these  Mountains,  their  manner 
was  to  gather  up  the  Stones,  and  place  them  in  several 
lines  along  the  sides  of  the  Hills,  in  form  of  a Wall. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  65. 

After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye : Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Mat.  vi.  9. 

I do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  114. 

2.  Habitual  practice;  customary  mode  of  act- 
ing or  proceeding  with  respect  to  anything; 
characteristic  way  or  style,  as  in  art  or  lit- 
erature ; distinctive  method ; habit ; style : as, 
one’s  manner  of  life ; the  mariner  of  Titian,  or 
of  Dickens. 

In  Cipre  is  the  manere  of  Lordis  and  alle  othere  Men, 
alle  to  eten  on  the  Erthe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  29. 
A good  maner  than  had  Robyn, 

In  londe  where  that  he  were, 

Every  daye  or  he  woulde  dyne 
Thre  messes  wolde  he  here. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  46). 

Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them. 

Acts  xvii.  2. 

He  who  can  vary  his  manner  to  suit  the  variation  is  the 
great  dramatist ; but  he  who  excels  in  one  manner  only 
will,  when  that  manner  happens  to  "be  appropriate,  appear 
to  be  a great  dramatist.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 


modern  English : as,  manner  folk,  kind  of  people ; manner 
crime,  kind  of  crime,  etc. 

Zif  ony  Man  do  thereinne  ony  maner  Metalle,  it  tumethe 
anon  to  Glasse.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  32. 

Ther  was  to  her  no  maner  lettre  sent 
That  touched  love,  from  eny  maner  wyght, 

That  she  ne  shewed  hit  him  er  hit  was  brent. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  L 113. 

Wherbye  the  kinges  peas  may  in  eny  maner  wise  be 
broken  or  hurt.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  427. 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  70.1 
By  no  manner  of  means.  See  mean*.— Dotted  man- 
ner. See  doti.— In  a manner,  in  a certain  degree,  mea- 
sure, or  sense ; to  a certain  extent. 

The  bread  is  in  a manner  common.  1 Sam.  xxi.  5. 

’Tis  not  a time  to  pity  passionate  griefs, 

When  a whole  kingdom  in  a manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  1. 
Shark’s  manners,  greediness;  rapacity;  extreme  sel- 
fishness. [Naut.  slang.]— To  make  one’s  manners,  to 
salute  a person  on  meeting,  usually  by  a bow  or  courtesy : 
said  of  children.  [Prov.  Eng.,  and  formerly  New  Eng.] 

I humbly  make  my  manners , missus. 

Mrs.  Gaslcell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ii 
To  the  manner  bora,  accustomed  to  some  practice  or 
mode  from  birth ; having  lifelong  familiarity  with  the 
thing  mentioned. 

But  to  my  mind — though  I am  native  here. 

And  to  the  manner  born  — it  is  a custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  15. 
[Manner  here  is  sometimes  understood  as  manor  (which 
was  formerly  also  spelled  manner),  and  is  often  changed  to 
manor  in  the  quotation  to  make  the  phrase  applicable  to 
locality.  ] = Syn.  1.  Manner,  M ode,  Method,  Way.  Manner  is 
the  least  precise  of  these  words,  standing  for  sort  or  kind, 
custom,  mode,  method,  or  the  like.  Mode  may  mean  a 
fashion,  or  a form  or  sort,  as  a mode  of  existence,  or  a 
single  act  or  an  established  way,  as  a mode  of  disposing 
of  refuse.  Method  implies  a succession  of  acts  tending 
to  an  end,  as  a method  of  slaughtering  an  ox  or  of  solving  a 
problem.  Way  is  a very  general  word,  in  large  popular 
use  for  each  of  the  others,  as  a man  s way  of  building 
a dam  (method),  of  holding  a pen  (mode),  of  staring  at 
strangers  (manner^. — 2.  Habit,  Usage,  etc.  See  custom.— 
3.  Manners,  Morals,  etc.  See  morality. 
manner 2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  manor. 
manner3t  (man'er),  n.  Another  form  of  mainor. 
mannerablet  (man'er-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  maner- 
able;  < manner 1 + -able.']  Well-trained;  versed 
in  good  manners. 

In  a manerable  mershalle  the  connynge  is  moost  com- 
mendable 

To  haue  a fore  sight  to  straungers,  to  sett  them  at  the 
table.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  191. 


3.  Divine  or  spiritual  food. 

Thou  Manna,  which  from  Heav’n  we  eat, 

To  every  Taste  a several  Meat ! 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  For  Hope. 

4.  In  phar.,  a sweet  concrete  juice  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  Fraxinus  Ornus,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  from  other  species  of  ash. 
It  is  either  naturally  concreted  or  exsiccated  and  puri- 
fied by  art.  At  the  present  day  the  manna  of  commerce 
is  collected  exclusively  in  Sicily,  where  the  manna-ash  is 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  regular  plantations.  The 
best  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a whitish  or 
pale-yellow  color,  light,  friable,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent. It  has  a slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a sweetish 
taste  mixed  with  a slight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a gentle  laxative  for  children  or  persons  of  weak 
habit.  It  is,  however,  generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  more  active  medicines.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
crystallizable  sweet  substance  named  mannite,  and  certain 
other  substances  in  smaller  quantity.  Sweetish  secretions 
exuded  by  some  other  plants  growing  in  warm  and  dry 
climates,  as  the  Eucalyptus  viminalis,  the  manna-gumtree 

' of  Australia,  and  Tamarix  mannifera,  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  are  also  considered  to  be  kinds  of  manna.  Small 
quantities  of  manna,  known  as  Briaqon  manna,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  common  larch,  Lanx  decidua.—  Jews’ 
or  Hebrew  manna,  manna  of  Sinai,  (a)  An  exudation 
from  the  leguminous  plants  called  camel' s-thorn,  Alhagi 
camelorum  and  A.  Alhagi  (II edysarum  Alhagi  of  Lin- 
naeus). See  Alhagi  and  camel' s-thorn.  (b)  The  secretion 
of  the  tamarisk,  Tamarix  mannifera.  It  is  a honey-like 
liquid  which  exudes  from  punctures  made  by  an  insect, 
hardens  on  the  stems,  and  drops  to  the  ground.  It  is  col- 
lected by  the  Arabs  as  a delicacy. — Madagascar  manna. 
Same  as  dulcitol  — Persian  manna.  Same  as  Jews' 
manna  (a).— Poland  or  Polish  manna,  manna-seeds, 
manna-ash  (man'a-ash),  n.  A tree,  Fraxinus 
Ornus.  See  ash 1 and  manna , 4. 
manna-croup  (man'a-krop),  n.  [<  manna  + 
Russ,  krupa,  groats."]’  See  semolina. 
mannaedt  (man ' ad),  a,  [<  manna  + - ed 2.] 
Honeyed. 

And  each,  for  some  base  interest  of  his  own, 

With  Flattery’s  manna'd  lips  assail  the  throne. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens’s  Lusiad,  ix. 

manna-grass  (man  ' a - gras),  n.  The  sweet- 
seeded  grass  Panicularia  fluitans.  The  name 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  genus, 
manna-gumtree  (man'a-gum//tre),  n.  An  Aus- 
tralian tree,  Eucalyptus  viminalis , which  yields 
a crumb-like  melitose  manna. 


The  manner  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
often  shackled  and  cramped  by  difficulties  which  have 
long  since  been  broken  away,  and  by  ignorance  which  lias 
long  since  yielded  to  knowledge. 

C.  E.  Norton , Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  56. 

3.  Personal  bearing  or  behavior;  customary 
conduct ; characteristic  way  of  acting ; wonted 
deportment  or  demeanor:  most  commonly  in 
the  plural : as,  his  manner  was  abrupt ; good  or 
bad  manners;  reformation  of  manners  in  a com- 
munity. 

All  his  maners  so  wele  it  did  hyr  piece, 

That  she  constreyned  was  in  certeynte 
To  loue  hym  best,  it  wold  non  other  be. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  689. 

Of  corrupted  maners  spryng  peruerted  iudgementes. 

Ascharn,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  79. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

1 Cor.  xv.  33. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Specifically — 4.  pi.  Good  behavior;  polite  de- 
portment; habitual  practice  of  civility;  com- 
mendable habits  of  conduct:  as,  have  you  no 
manners  ? 

Fit  for  the  mountains,  and  barbarous  caves, 

Where  manners  ne’er  were  preach’d. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  1.  53. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse.  Swift. 

By  manners  I do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviour  and 
good  breeding,  as  they  shew  themselves  in  the  town  and 
in  the  country.  Addison,  Country  Manners. 

5.  The  way  in  which  anything  is  made  or  con- 
stituted ; mode  of  being  or  formation ; fashion ; 
character;  sort;  kind:  often  used  with  all  in  a 
plural  sense,  equivalent  to  sorts  or  kinds : as,  all 
manner  of  baked  meats.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

There  duellen  Sarazines,  and  another  maner  of  folk,  that 
men  clepen  Cordynes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  259. 

Alle  maner  of  men,  the  mene  and  the  riche, 
Worchyng  and  wandryng  as  the  worlde  asketh. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  19. 

Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  it  in  a book.  i Sam.  x.  25. 

What  manner  of  man  are  you? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1.  118. 
[The  word  in  this  sense  is  frequently  used  in  old  English 
without  of  following,  in  a quasi -adjective  use,  like  kind  of  in 


mannerchor  (men'er-kor),  n.  [G.,  < manner, 
pi.  of  mann , man,  + chor,  chorus : see  man  and 
chorus.]  A German  singing-society  or  chorus 
composed  exclusively  of  men. 
mannered  (man'erd),  a.  [<  ME.  manered ; < 
manner 1 4-  -ed2.]  1.  Having  or  possessed  of 

manners,  carriage,  or  demeanor ; in  compounds, 
having  manners  of  a certain  kind,  as  in  ill-man- 
nered, well-mannered. 

And  Mede  ys  manered  after  hym. 

Piers  Plowman  (C\  iii.  27. 

Beseeching  you 

To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manner'd  as  she  is  bom.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  3.  17. 

2.  Marked  by  a constantly  repeated  manner 
or  method,  especially  in  art  or  literature ; char- 
acterized by  mannerism;  artificial;  unnatural; 
affected. 

A peculiar  reaction  from  the  mannered  style  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  preceding  century  manifested  itself  in  Holland. 

Amer.  Cyc.,  XII.  800. 

A mannered  piece,  showing  silvery  evening  twilight  on 
a pool  and  . . . nymphs  dancing  in  the  shadow. 

Athenaeum,  April  1,  1882. 

The  defective  proportions  of  the  forms,  and  the  man- 
nered attitude  of  the  principal  figure. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  28. 

mannerism  (man' er-izm),  n.  [<  manner^  + 
-ism.]  1.  Monotonous,  formal,  or  pedantic 
adherence  to  the  same  manner;  uniformity  of 
manner,  especially  a tasteless  uniformity,  with- 
out freedom  or  variety ; excessive  adherence  to 
a characteristic  mode  or  manner  of  action  or 
treatment. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agree- 
able, when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  natural. 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

The  secondary  intellect  . . . seeks  for  excitement  in  ex- 
pression, and  stimulates  itself  into  mannerism,  which  is 
the  wilful  obtrusion  of  self,  as  style  is  its  unconscious  ab- 
negation. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  181. 
2.  A peculiarity  of  manner  in  deportment, 
speech,  or  execution ; an  exceptionally  charac- 
teristic mode  or  method ; an  idiosyncrasy. 

The  seated  passengers  . . . remained  in  happy  igno- 
rance that  their  mannerisms  and  facial  peculiarities  were 
sharply  defined  to  the  public  eye. 

T.  Hardy,  The  Woodlanders,  i. 


mannerist 

mannerist  (man'er-ist),  n.  [<  manner 1 + -isf.] 
One  who  is  addicted  to  mannerism. 

He  [Hayman]  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a strong 
mannerist , and  easily  distinguishable  by  the  large  noses 
and  shambling  legs  of  his  figures. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  iii. 

The  school  which  Pope  founded  had  degenerated  into  a 
mob  of  mannerists  who  wrote  with  ease. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  407. 

mannerless  (man'er-les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
manerles;  < manner 1 + -/css.]  Deficient  in  man- 
ners; ill-behaved. 

Your  medeling  mastres  is  manerles. 

Skelton,  Philip  Sparow. 

mannerliness  (man'er-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  mannerly,  or  civil  and  respectful  in 
behavior;  civility;  complaisance.  Sir M. Hale, 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  1 . 34. 
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A woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  217. 

4.  Simulating  manhood ; having  the  air  or  ap- 
pearance of  manliness;  characteristic  of  the 
mature  age  of  manhood. 

We’ll  have  a swashing  and  a martial  outside, 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  123. 
And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  236. 
Boys,  thinking  it  mannish,  sometimes  use  oaths  to  show 
off  their  smartness.  Gow,  Primer  of  Politeness,  p.  57. 


manometric 

one  who  engages  in  or  relies  upon  strategic 
management  or  intrigue. 

This  charming  widow  Beaumont  is  a mnnceuvrer. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Manoeuvring,  i. 

2.  A form  of  rudder.  See  the  quotation. 

Different  forms  of  simple,  balanced,  and  divided  rud- 
ders were  then  described,  including  Thorneycroft’s  dou- 
ble rudders,  Thomson’s  stern-way  manceuverer,  White’s 
turnabout  system.  The  Engineer,  LXVIL  214. 

Also  maneuverer, , maneuvrer. 
man-of-the-earth.  (man'ov-the-erth'),  n.  The 
wild  potato- vine,  Ipomcea  pandurata,  so  called 
from  the  great  size  sometimes  attained  by  the 


5f.  Fond  of  men;  addicted  to  the  society  of  man_()f-war  (man'ov-war'),  n. ; pi.  men-of-war. 

[<  ME.  man  of  werfe : see  under  man , n.  Cf.  war- 
man.]  1 . An  armed  ship ; a publicly  recognized 


mannerly  (man'er-li),  a.  [<  ME.  manerly  (in  

adv.)  (=  D.  manierlijk  = G.  manierlich  = Sw.  mannishly  (man'i 
manerlig  — Dan.  maneerlig );  < manner 1 + -ly1.]  manner;  boldly. 

Showing  good  manners;  well-behaved;  civil;  mannishness  (man'ish-nes),  n. 


men. 

A chidestere  or  wastour  of  thy  good, 

Or  riche  or  poore,  or  elles  mannysh  wood. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  292. 
= Syn.  Male,  Manly,  etc.  See  masculine. 

ish-li),  adv.  In  a mannish 


respectful ; complaisant ; not  rude  or  vulgar. 

What  thou  thinkest  meet  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  58. 

Within  four  days  I am  gone,  so  he  commands  me, 
And  ’tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  iv.  3. 
= Syn.  Courteous,  polite,  gentlemanly, 
mannerly  (man'er-li),  adv . [<  ME.  manerly; 

< manner 1 4-  -Z?/2.]  With  good  manners  or  ci- 
vility; respectfully;  without  rudeness. 

Thanne  seruyd  he  the  quene  att  euery  mele, 

Bothe  att  hir  mete  and  soper  decently, 

The  whiche  he  dede  full  wele  and  manerly. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  468. 
We’ll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story. 

Shale.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  92. 

manners-bit  (man'erz-bit),  n.  A small  part  of 
the  contents  of  a dish  which  well-mannered 


The  state  or 
quality  of  being  mannish,  (a)  Manhood ; manli- 
ness. (6)  Masculineness;  boldness. 

The  painted  faces  and  mannishness  and  monstrous  dis- 
guisedness  of  one  sex.  Bp.  Hall,  Impress  of  God. 

mannite  (man 'it),  n.  [<  manna  + - ite 2.]  A neu- 
tral substance  (CqH1406)  found  in  a number 
of  plants,  chiefly  m the  larch  and  manna-ash 
- <), 


( Fraxinus  Ornus). 


hexatomie  alcohol. 


^.garded  a 

mannitic  (ma-nit'ik),  a.  [<  mannite  + -ir.] 
Containing  or  related  to  mannite.— Mannitic 
fermentation,  a fermentation  by  which  glucose  or  altered 
cane-sugar  is  resolved  into  gum,  mannite,  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  saccharine  liquids, 
and  in  wines  produces  the  defect  called  ropiness.  Encyc. 
_ _ , _ Brit.,  IX.  96. 

guests  leave,  m order  that  the  host  or  hostess  mannitol  (in an' i-tol),w.  [<  mannite  + (alcoh)ol.'] 
may  not  feel  suspected  of  having  made  made-  Same  as  mannite. 

quate  provision.  [Local.]  mannitoset  (man'i-tos),  n.  Same  as  mannite. 

manneryt,  n.  See  manory.  ......  mannynose,  re.  See  maninose. 

mannett,  ».  [<  man  + dim.  -et.]  A little  man;  xnanoeuver,  manoeuvre  (ma-no'ver  or  ma-nu'- 

a manikin.  * ver),  re.  [Also  maneuver,  maneuvre  ; < F.  ma- 


Jer.  What  is  her  squire  ? 

Bar.  A toy,  that  she  allows  eightpence  a day, 

A slight  mannet,  to  port  her  up  and  down. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iv.  1. 

Mannheim  gold.  See  gold. 

Mannian  (man'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Man  (see  def., 
and  etym.  of  Manx)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
British  empire,  lying  between  England  and  Ire- 
land; Manx. 

II.  re.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  a 
Manx  man  or  woman. 

The  Sunne  was  no  sooner  vp,  but  the  Mannians  arranged 
themselues  ami  with  great  furie  set  vpun  Godred. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages  (Ed.  1809),  I.  11. 

[Rare  or  obsolete  in  both  uses.] 

Manniferas  (ma-nif'e-re),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  mannifer:  see  manniferous .]  A Linnean 
group  of  hemipterous  insects,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  family  Cicadidce. 
manniferous  (ma-nif  'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  man- 


ncetwre,  OF.  manouvre,  manovre = Sp.  maniobra  = 
Pg  manobra =It. manovra, < ML.  manuopera, ma- 
nopera,  a working  with  the  hand,<L.  manus(  abl. 
manu),  the  hand,  + opera,  work:  see  moire3  and 
opera,  and  ure,  and  cf.  manure  and  mainor,  of 
the  same  ult.  origin.]  1.  A planned  and  regu- 
lated movement,  particularly  of  troops  or  war- 
vessels  ; any  strategic  evolution,  movement,  or 
change  of  position  among  companies,  battal- 
ions, regiments,  or  of  a ship  or  ships,  etc. — 

2.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design; 
an  adroit  move  or  procedure ; intrigue ; strata- 
gem. 

To  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  secondary  theatre 
of  their  manoeuvres  for  securing  a determined  majority  in 
Parliament.  Burke,  Duration  of  i arliament. 

3.  An  affected  trick  of  manner  to  attract  notice : 

as,  he  is  full  of  maneuvers Manceuver  line.  See 

lines  of  operation,  under  line's. — Mechanical  manceu- 
vers.  See  mechanical.  = Syn.  Trick,  Stratagem,  etc.  See 
artifice. 

nifer,  < L.  (LL.)  manna,  manna,  + ferre  = E.  manceuver,  manoeuvre  (ma-no'ver  or  ma-nu'- 
feearL]  1.  Bearing  or  producing 


ng  manna,  as  a 
tree. — 2.  Causing  the  production  of  manna,  as 
an  insect;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Manniferce. 
mannikin,  re.  See  manikin. 
manningt  (man'ing),  re.  [<  man  + -inef.]  1.  A 
man’s  work  for  a day. — 2.  The  operation  of 
training  animals  or  birds  by  accustoming  them 
to  strangers. 

Hawkes  that  waxe  haggard  by  manning  are  to  be  cast 
off.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  372. 

manninose,  re.  See  maninose. 
mannish  (man'ish),  a.  [<  ME.  mannisshe,  man- 
nysh, for  earlier  *mennisli,  < AS.  mennisc,ol  man, 
human  (as  a noun,  ME.  mannish,  mennisch  = 
G.  mensch,  etc.,  man) ; with  reg.  mutation  of 
the  vowel  a,  < mann,  man,  + -isc,  E.  -ishX.  Cf. 
mensk,  mense.  ] It.  Of  the  human  species;  of 
the  nature  of  man ; human  in  kind. 

But  yet  it  was  a figure 

Most  liche  to  mannisshe  creature. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

2f.  Characteristic  of  man;  natural  to  the  hu- 
man species;  human  in  quality. 

To  do  synne  is  mannysh.  Chaucer , Tale  of  Melibeus. 
3.  Characteristic  of  or  resembling  the  males 
of  the  human  kind;  hence,  as  applied  to  a wo- 
man, masculine ; unwomanly. 

Alle  her  lymes  so  wel  answerynge 
» Weren  to  womanhode,  that  creature 
Nas  never  lesse  mannysh  in  semynge. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  284. 


vessel  fitted  for  engaging  in  battle ; a ship  of  war. 

And  leave  you  not  a man-of-war  unsearch’d ; 

This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp’d  her  hence. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  22. 
2.  In  coal-mining , one  of  the  small  pillars  left  to 
support  the  roof  of  the  chambers  (or  aides  ofwork7 
as  they  are  called  locally)  in  working  the  “ten- 
yard  coal”  in  Staffordshire,  England — Man- 
of-war  bird.  ( a ) The  frigate-bird  or  frigate-pelican, 
T achy  petes  aquila  or  Fregata  aquila : so  called  from  its 
formidable  swoop  and  predatory  habits.  See  frigate-bird, 
with  cut.  ( b ) One  of  the  jagers  or  skuas : a wrong  use. 
— Man-of-war  fashion,  a neat,  orderly,  and  seaman- 
. . , ,,  like  manner,  indicative  of  good  discipline. — Portuguese 

ana  also  iormea  by  the  mu-  man-of-war,  a popular  name  of  an  oceanic  siphonopho- 
cous  fermentation  of  sugars.  It  is  a white,  odorless,  rous  hydrozoan  of  the  genus  Physalia. 
crystalline  substance,  having  a sweet  taste,  readily  solu-  man-of-war’ S-man  (man'ov-warz'man),  n.  An 
ble  water,  and  exists  in  three  optical  varieties.  man  belonging  to  a man-of-war. 

manometer  (ma-nom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  mano- 
metre  = Sp.  manometro , < Gr.  fiavdg,  rare,  not 
dense,  thin,  loose,  slack,  few,  scanty,  4-  /Urpov, 
a measure.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
and  indicating  the  elastic  pressure  of  gases  or 
vapors.  It  measures  the  weight  of  a column  of  liquid 
or  the  tension  of  a spring  that  exactly  balances  the  elastic 
pressure  of  the  gas  on  a unit  of  area ; and,  since  the  rela- 
tive density  of  a gas  is  proportional  to  its  elastic  pressure, 
the  measurement  of  the  latter  determines  also  the  former. 
Manometers  which  measure  elastic  gaseous  pressure  by  the 
tension  of  a spring  are  used  for 
steam-gages.  In  some  forms 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  on  a 
piston  or  diaphragm  connect- 
ed with  a counterbalancing 
spring.  In  others  the  initial 
pressure  is  received  on  a small 
primary  piston,  or  diaphragm, 
and  transmitted  by  a fluid 
mass  acting  upon  a secondary 
and  much  larger  piston  or  dia- 
phragm upon  which  the  pres- 
sure per  unit  of  area  is  reduced 
inversely  as  the  area  of  the 
smaller  piston  is  to  that  of 
the  larger.  Of  this  kind  is 
Shaw’s  gage  for  measuring 
very  high  pressures.  In  the 
Bourdon  steam-gage  a curved 
tubular  spring  is  used,  having 
its  interior  connected  by  a 
tube  with  the  interior  of  the 
tank,  boiler,  cylinder,  or  gas- 
holder containing  the  vapor 
or  gas  to  be  tested.  In  all  of 
these  forms  the  parts  moved 
under  varying  pressure  are 
connected  with  an  indicator, 
and  the  pressure  is  read  on  a 
graduated  dial-plate.  In  the 
open-air  manometer  the  elas- 
tic pressure  of  a gas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  height  of  a col- 
umn of  liquid,  usually  mercury  or  water,  which  it  will 
support.  In  its  simplest  form  an  S-shaped  glass  tube,  open 
at  the  upper  end,  is  employed,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  In  the 
compressed-air  manometer  the  tube  containing  the  liquid 
is  closed  at  the  top,  and  hence  the  varying  elastic  pressure 
of  the  confined  air  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column  in  balancing  the  gaseous  pressure  to  be  measured. 
The  statical  manometer  of  Boyle  has  a thin  glass  bulb  coun- 
terpoised on  a pair  of  delicate  scales,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  bulb  and  its  confined  air  \ arying  with  both  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  manometer 
of  Ramsden  is  essentially  a compressed-air  manometer 
combined  with  a scale  which  indicates  temperatures  w hile 
determining  atmospheric  density.  The  ordinary  gas-gage 
is  a simple  open-air  manometer. 

mano - 
to 


Open-air  Manometer. 


, brass  coupline-tube ; b b’, 
glass  tube  of  which  part  b'  is 
graduated ; c c' , liquid  column. 
Pressure  transmitted  through  a 
depresses  the  part  c of  the  liquid 
column  and  raises  the  part  c'. 


ver),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  manceuvered,  manoeuvred, 
ppr.  manceuvering,  manoeuvring.  [Also  maneu- 
ver, maneuvre;  < F.  manceuvrer,  OF.  manouvrer, 
manovrer  = Sp.  maniobrar  = Pg.  manobrar  = It. 
manovrare,  manceuver;  from  the  noun.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  perform  manoeuvers;  move  or 
change  positions  among  troops  or  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  advantageous  attack  or  defense,  or 
in  military  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
pline.— 2.  To  manage  with  address  or  art;  em- 
ploy intrigue  or  stratagem  to  effect  a purpose. 

I never,  by  any  manoeuvring,  could  get  him  to  take  the 
spiritual  view  of  things.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  162. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cKange the  position  of,  as  s 

troops  or  ships ; cause  to  perform  strategic  evo-  manometric  (man-o-met'rik),  a.  [=  F.  man 
lutions.  metrique;  as  manometer  + -tc.]  Pertaining 

the  manometer;  made  with  the  manometer:  as, 
manometric  observations.— Manometric  capsule. 
See  manometric  flames.—  Manometric  flames  of  Ko- 

nig  (see  figures), 
an  appearance 
produced  by  the 
reflection  in  a ro- 
tating mirror  of  a 
gas-flame  which  is 
madetopulsate  by 
the  action  of  so- 
norous waves.  The 
sound  is  conduct- 
ed by  a tube  to  one 
side  of  a small 
metal  capsule 

(manometric  capsule),  and  causes  the  vibration  of  a divid- 


Sir  Geo.  Rodney  . . . now  manoeuvred  the  fleet  with 
such  skill  as  to  gain  the  windward  of  the  enemy  during 
the  night,  and  entirely  to  preclude  their  retreat. 

Belsham,  Hist.  Great  Britain,  April  8,  1782. 


2.  To  affect  in  some  specified  way  by  a ma- 
ncenver  or  by  manoeuvers. 

Instead  of  seizing  his  opportunity  to  win  a great  battle 
or  to  capture  an  army  by  siege,  he  had  simply  manoeuvred 
the  enemy  out  of  position.  The  Century , XXXVI.  673. 

3.  To  manipulate.  [Rare.] 

The  usual  trick  consisted  in  the  power  to  see  a great 
deal  through  a very  small  opening  in  the  skilfully  ma- 
noeuvred bandage.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  79. 

manceuverer,  manoeuvrer  (ma-no'ver-er  or 
ma-nu'ver-er),  n.  1.  One  wfio  manoeuvers; 


Manometric  Flames. 


ing  membrane  the  other  side  of  which  is  connected  with 
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the  gas-jet.  Of  the  figures  here  given,  the  first  is  that  see  maneuver.']  In  Eng.  law,  a device  or  a ma- 
caused by  a single  tone,  and  the  second  corresponds  to  the  l'  „ in’ 

simultaneous  production  of  a tone  and.  its  octave.  noeuvermg  to  catch  game  illegally. 

nannmot.vi/*!il  ^man-n-mot/nLlrnh  r/  man-D leaser  ( man  Ti  fi//7,prV  n.  OnA’ 


manometrical  (man-b-met'ri-kal),  a. 
metric  + -al.]  Same"  as  manometric. 
ma  non  troppo.  See  ma^. 
manor  (man'or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  man- 
nor,  manour,  mannour,  manner,  maner,  manere, 
manoir  (ML.  manerium),  < OF.  manoir  (=  Pr. 
maner),  a mansion,  < manoir,  maneir,  < L.  ma- 
nere, remain,  dwell,  = Gr.  geveiv,  stay,  remain: 
see  remain,  remnant,  etc.,  and  of.  manse 2 and 
mansion,  from  the  same  source  as  manor.]  If. 
A dwelling;  habitation. 

Trouthe  hymself,  over  al  and  a]. 

Had  chose  his  maner  principal 
In  hir ; that  was  his  restyng  place. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L 1004. 

2.  In  England,  generally,  a landed  estate,  es- 
pecially one  the  tenure  of  which  vests  the  pro- 
prietor with  some  particular  rights  of  lordship ; 
specifically,  iu  old  law,  a lordship  or  barony 


[<  mano-  man-pleaser  (man'ple"zer),  n.  One  who  pleases 
men,  or  who  strives  to  gain  their  favor. 


Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to 
the  flesh ; not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers;  hut  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  fearing  God.  Col.  iii.  22. 

man-power  (man'pou//6r),  n.  1.  A unit  of 
power  based  upon  the  normal  rate  at  which  a 
man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  mechanical 
work;  one  tenth  of  a horse-power.  This  is  far 
from  representing  the  maximum  activity  of  a man,  which 
for  short  intervals  of  time  may  exceed  a horse-power. 

2.  A motor  utilizing  the  force  of  a man. 
manquellerf  (man'kweHcr),  n.  [<  ME.  man- 
queUcre , monquellere , < AS.  mancwellere , a 
homicide,  < viann,  man,  4-  cwellere,  killer:  see 
queller.~\  Amankiller;  a manslayer;  an  exe- 
cutioner. Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  58. 

But  sente  a manqueller  and  commaundide  that  Jones 
[John  Baptist’s]  heed  were  brought  in  a disch. 

Wyclif,  Mark  vi.  27. 


held  by  a lord  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  manredt  (man 'red),  n.  |X  ME.  manrede,  < AS. 

nt  a (‘Alirt. rtQ.TWn  nolil  hw  him  • in  mnr>Q  onnmnf  — -i  — * 1 . " 


of  a court-baron  held  by  him ; in  more  ancient 
usage,  an  estate  of  a lord  or  thane  with  a village 
community,  generally  in  serfdom,  upon  it.  See 
villeinage  and  yard-land. 

In  the  iii.  yer  of  his  reign  in  Septembre  was  bore  to  the 
kyng  a soue  cleped  Richard,  att  Oxenford  in  his  manoire , 
wher  is  now  the  white  freres. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  484,  note. 

These  manors  [those  with  which  England  was  covered 
about  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey]  were  in  fact  in 
their  simplest  form  estates  of  manorial  lords,  each  with  its 


manrwden , mannrdiden,  homage;  < matin,  vassal, 
man,  man,  + rceden,  condition : see  man  and  -red. 
Cf.  homage,  < L.  homo,  man.  Hence,  by  corrup- 
tion, manrent.']  Personal  service  or  attendance ; 
homage.  It  was  the  token  of  a species  of  bondage 
whereby  free  persons  became  bondmen  or  followers  of 
those  who  were  their  patrons  or  defenders. 

Misdoo  no  messengere  for  menske  of  thi  selvyne. 

Sen  we  are  in  thy  manrede,  and  mercy  the  besekes. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  127. 


village  community  in  villenage  upon  it.  The  land  of  the  manrent  t (man'rent),  n . [A  corruption  of  man- 


lord’s  demesne  — the  home  farm  belonging  to  the  manor- 
house— was  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  services  of  the  villata, 
i.  e.  of  the  village  community  or  tenants  in  villenage.  The 
land  of  this  village  community,  i.  e.  the  land  in  villenage, 
lay  round  the  village  in  open  fields.  In  the  villages  were 
the  messuages,  or  homesteads  of  the  tenants  in  villenage, 
and  their  holdings  were  composed  of  bundles  of  scattered 


red,  simulating  rent 2.]  Same  as  manred. 

He  had  bound  them  [the  border  chiefs]  to  his  interests 
by  those  feudal  covenants  named  “bands  of  manrent," 
. . . compelling  the  parties  to  defend  each  other  against 
the  effects  of  their  mutual  transgressions. 

F.  Tytler i Hist.  Scotland  (ed.  1845),  IV.  205. 


strips  in  the  open  fields,  with  rights  of  pasture  over  the  manrOOt  (man'rot),  n.  A morning-glory*  Ivo- 

laltnr  fn.  tbaip  tfl  Ii  . . r 4 . , 4-V.~  ......  — ..  .1 .1 7 ~ . -I  . 7.  . .1 1 PI  , -i  . , . ^ 


latter  for  their  cattle  after  the  crops  were  gathered, 

well  as  on  the  green  commons  of  the  manor  or  township. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  7tJ. 

On  close  inspection,  all  feudal  society  is  seen  to  be  a re- 
production of  a single  typical  form.  This  unit  consists  of 
a group  of  men  settled  on  a definite  space  of  land,  and 
forming  what  we  Englishmen  call  a Manor,  and  what  in 
France  was  called  a Fief. 


mosa  Icptophylla,  found  on  the  dry  plains  of 
Colorado  and  in  adjacent  regions.  It  is  a plant 
2 or  3 feet  high,  with  an  immense  root  having  some  re- 
semblance in  shape  and  size  to  a man. 

man-rope  (man'rop),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  the  two 
ropes  suspended  from  stanchions  one  on  each 
side  of  a gangway 
or  ladder,  used  in 
ascending  and  de- 
scending a ship’s 
side,  hatchways,  etc. 

-Man-rope  knot.  See 

3f.  The  jurisdiction  of  a court-baron  or  court  Mansard  roof  See 
of  the  lord  of  a manor. — 4.  In  some  of  the  roof. 

United  States  formed  by  English  colonies,  a manse1!  »•  t.  TME 

t.THJot  /vf  land  Aomvrviorl  An  aviaa  ao/i.-iv,;  T-. »»  ± * i-  * 


Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  302. 

The  name  manor  is  of  Norman  origin,  but  the  estate  to 
which  it  was  given  existed,  in  its  essential  character, 
long  before  the  Conquest ; it  received  a new  name  as  the 
shire  also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  cre- 
ated by  this  change.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 98. 


tract  of  land  occupied  or  once  occupied  by  ten- 
ants paying  a fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor, 
sometimes  in  kind,  and  sometimes  in  stipulated 
services.  Burrill . In  colonial  times  these  resembled 
the  old  English  manors,  their  possession  being  in  most 
cases  accompanied  by  jurisdiction, 
man-orchis  (man'6r,/kis),  n.  [So  called  from 
a fancied  resemblance  between  its  lip  and  the 
body  of  a man  hanging  by  the  head.]  A green- 
ish-flowered orchid,  Aceras  anthropopliora, 
which  grows  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the 


mansion]  by  aphere-  MaD‘rope  Knot’ 

sis  from  amansien,  amonsien,  < AS.  dmansumian 
(contr.  pp.  dmansod),  excommunicate,  < a-,  out, 
_+  *mansum,  familiar,  intimate,  appar.  < *man, 
in  gemame,  common,  + -sum:  see  mean?  and 
-some.]  To  excommunicate ; curse. 

“By  Marie,”  quod  a mansed  preste  of  the  marche  of  Yr- 
londe, 

“I  counte  namore  Conscience  bi  so  I cacche  syluer, 

Than  I do  to  drynke  a drauste  of  good  ale ! ” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  220. 


eastern  part  of  England  and  occurs  also  in  manse2  (mans),  n.  [<  ME.  * manse , < OF.  manse, 


the  south  of  Europe.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  Orchis  by  the  absence  of  a spur, 
manor-house  (man'or-hous),  n.  The  house  or 
mansion  belonging  to  a manor, 
manorial  (ma-no'ri-al),  a.  [<  manor  + -ial] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a manor  or  to  manors ; con- 
stituting a manor:  as,  manorial  law;  & manorial 
estate. 

This  tenure  [the  right  of  common]  is  also  usually  em- 
barrassed by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  vi.  11. 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 
Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvL 
The  colony  of  Maryland  was  settled  and  established  on 
the  manorial  principle.  The  Dial,  IV.,  No.  48. 

Manorial  court.  Same  as  court-baron. 
manor-seat  (man'or-set),  u.  Same  as  manor- 
house. 

manoryt  (man'or-i),  n.  [Also  mannery;  an  ex-  man-servant  (man'ser^vant),  n. ; pi.  men-ser- 
tension  of  manor.]  Same  as  manor.  rants  (men'ser//vants).  A man  who  is  a servant. 

manOSCOpe  (man'o-skop),  n.  __  [<  Gr.  gavdg,  rare,  manshipKman'ship),  n.  [ME.  manship,  man- 


< ML.  inansa,  mansum,  a dwelling,  < L.  ma- 
nere, pp.  mansus,  remain,  dwell:  see  remain, 
and  ef.  mansion.]  Originally,  the  dwelling  of 
a landholder  with  the  land  attached;  after- 
ward, especially,  any  ecclesiastical  residence, 
whether  parochial  or  collegiate ; now,  specifi- 
cally, the  dwelling-house  of  a minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  hence 
sometimes  the  parsonage  of  any  church  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  order. 

To  grip  for  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment,  sic  as 
gear  and  manse,  money  and  victual. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xliii. 
Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old  manse, 

The  historic  river  flowed.  Longfellow,  Hawthorne. 

Capital  manset,  a principal  residence  ; a manor-house 
or  lord’s  court. 

This  lady  died  at  her  capital  manse  at  Fencot  near  Bi- 
cester in  1111.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  30. 


not  dense,  + atumelv,  view.]  A manometer! 

[Rare.] 

manoscopy  (ma-nos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  gauds,  rare, 
4-  OKontiv,  view.]  That  branch  of  physics  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  determination  of  the 
density  of  vapors  and  gases. 


See  Manuria. 


Manouria,  Manouriana. 

nuriana. 

manovery  (ma-no' ver-i),  n. ; pi . manoveries 
(-iz).  [A  var.  of  manceuver  (ME.  mainovre ) : 


chip,  < AS.  manscipe,  humanity,  < maim,  man, 
+ -scipe,  E.  -ship.]  Manhood;  courage. 

I beseche  & preie, 

Fo[r]  loue  that  3e  owe  to  the  lord  that  let  gou  be  fourmed, 
Meyntenes  3it  30ure  manchip  manli  a while. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2676. 

manscliipeliche  ; < man - 


, M manshiplyt,  adv.  [ME. 

’ Ma  ship  + -lyV.]  Manfully, 


His  lord  he  served  treweliche. 

In  al  thing  manschipeliche. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  p.  1.  ( HcUliwell .) 


manslaughter 

mansion  (man'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  mansion  (in 
astrology),  < OF.  mansion  = Sp.  mansion  = 
Pg.  mansao  = It.  mansione,  < L.  mansio(n~),  a 
staying,  remaining,  abiding,  also  an  abode, 
dwelling,  < manere,  pp.  mansus,  stay,  remain, 
dwell:  see  remain.  Cf . manor,  manse^,  mease1, 
measondue.]  If.  A tarrying-plaee;  a station. 
— 2.  A dwelling;  any  place  of  fixed  residence 
or  repose.  [Archaic  or  poetical.] 

In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  John  xiv.  2. 

To  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  92. 

3.  A dwelling-house  of  the  better  class ; a large 
or  stately  residence;  especially,  the  house  of 
the  lord  of  a manor;  a manor-house. 

Here  the  Warrior  dwelt ; 

And,  in  that  mansion , children  of  his  own, 

Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 

4 . In  Oriental  and  medieval  astronomy,  one  of 
twenty-eight  parts  into  which  the  zodiac  is 
divided;  a lunar  mansion  (which  see,  under 
lunar). 

Which  book  spak  muchel  of  the  operaciouns 
Touchynge  the  eighte  and  twenty  mansiouns 
That  longen  to  the  moone. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  402. 

5.  In  astrol.,  the  sign  in  which  the  sun  or  any 
planet  has  its  special  residence;  a house. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  joly  was  and  cleer; 

For  he  was  neigh  his  exaltacion 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerik  hote  signe. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 42. 

mansiont  (man'sbon),  v.  i.  [<  mansion,  n.]  To 
tarry;  dwell;  reside.  [Rare.] 

Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other  meteors ; as 
also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  mansioning  therein. 

J.  Mede,  Paraphrase  of  St.  Peter  (1042),  p.  16. 

mansionary  (man'shon-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  mansion- 
naire  = Sp.  It.  mansionario,  < LL.  mansionari- 
us,  of  or  belonging  to  a dwelling,  < L.  mansio(n-), 
a dwelling:  Bee  mansion.]  Resident;  residen- 
tiary: as,  mansionary  canons.  Wright. 
mansion-house  (man'shon-hous),  n.  The  house 
in  which  one  resides ; an'inhabited  house,  espe- 
cially one  of  considerable  importance  or  gran- 
deur; a manor-house. 

This  party  purposing  in  this  place  to  make  a dwelling, 
or,  as  the  old  word  is,  his  mansion-house,  or  his  manor- 
house,  did  devise  how  he  might  make  his  land  a complete 
habitation  to  supply  him  with  all  maner  of  necessaries. 

Bacon,  Use  of  the  Law. 
[A  burglary]  must  be,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
definition,  in  a mansion-house,  and  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  reason  why  breaking  open  a church  is  burglary,  he 
quaintly  observes  that  it  is  domus  mansionalis  Dei. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvi. 

The  Mansion-house,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

mansionry  (man'shon-ri),  n. ; pi.  mansionries 
(-riz).  [ < mansion  + -ry.]  Mansions  col- 

lectively ? residence  f Poss.  error  for  masonry. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve. 

By  his  lov’d  mansionry,  that  the  heaven  s breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  -Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 6.  5. 

manslaughtt,  n.  [ME.  manslagt,  manslagt,  mon- 
slagt,  < AS.  mansliht,  mansleht,  manslceht,  man- 
slyht,  monsliht,  etc.  (=OS .manslahta  = OEries. 
manslachta,  monslachta  = MLG.  manslacht  = 
OHG.  manslahta,  manslaht,  MHG.  manslaht  = 
Dan.  mandslcet:  cf.  also  AS.  manslege  = D.  man- 
slag),  the  slaying  of  a man,<  maim,  man,  + sliht, 
slealit,  slaying:  see  slauglit.]  Manslaughter. 
The  syn  of  sodomi  to  heven 
Hit  crysen  on  God  Almygt ; 

And  monslajt  with  a rewful  steven 
Hit  askys  vengans  day  and  nygt. 

Audelay,  Poems,  p.  2.  (HalliweU.) 

manslaughter  (man'sW'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  man- 
sla^ter,  mans  tauter;  < man  + slaughter.  Cf.  man- 
slaught.]  1.  The  killing  of  a human  being  by 
a human  being,  or  of  men  by  men ; homicide ; 
human  slaughter. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  693. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  law,  the  unlawful  killing  of 
another  without  malice  either  express  or  im- 
plied, which  may_  be  either  voluntarily,  upon 
a sudden  heat,  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  unlawful  act.  Blackstone.  Man- 
slaughter differs  from  murderin  notproceeding  from  malice 
prepense  or  deliberate,  which  is  essential  to  constitute  mur- 
der. It  differs  from  excusable  homicide,  being  done  in 
consequence  of  some  unlawful  act,  whereas  excusable 
homicide  happens  in  consequence  of  misadventure.  Man- 
slaughter has  been  distinguished  as  voluntary,  where  the 


manslaughter 


3617 


manticore 


killing  was  intentional  in  a sudden  heat  or  passion  without 
previous  malice ; and  involuntary , where  it  was  not  inten- 
tional, but  the  slayer  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  unlaw- 
ful act  less  than  a felony,  or  doing  a lawful  act  in  an  un- 
lawful manner.  This  distinction  of  name  is  no  longer  used 
in  procedure,  except  in  those  jurisdictions  where  it  may  be 
enjoined  by  statute. 

manslayer  (man'shFer),  re.  [<  ME.  manslaer; 

< man  + slayer .]  A slayer  of  a man  or  of  men ; 
one  who  kills  a human  being. 

There  shall  be  six  cities  of  refuge  . . . for  the  man- 
slayer.  Num.  xxxv.  6. 

manstealer  (man' stealer),  n.  One  who  steals 
human  beings,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing them  as  slaves;  a kidnapper. 

The  law  is  . . . for  manslayers,  . . . for  menstealers,  for 
liars.  1 Tim.  i.  9,  10. 

manstealing  (man' stealing),  n.  The  act  of 
stealing  human  beings  to  sell  them  into  slavery, 
man-sty  (man'sti),  n.  A sty  or  dwelling  unfit 
for  human  habitation;  a filthy  dwelling-place. 
[Rare.] 

The  landlord  who.  as  too  many  do,  neglects  his  cottages 
till  *they  become  man-sties,  to  breed  pauperism  and  dis- 
ease. Kingsley. 

mansuete  (man'swet),  a.  [<  ME.  mansuete,  < 
OF.  mansuet,  mansuete , F.  mansuet  = Pr.  man- 
suet  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mansueto,  < L.  mansuetus, 
tamed,  tame,  mild,  soft,  pp.  of  mansueseere, 
tame,  become  tame,  lit.  accustom  to  the  hand, 

< manus,  the  hand,  + sueseere,  become  accus- 
tomed: see  custom.']  Tame;  gentle;  habitual- 
ly mild  or  forbearing;  not  wild  or  ferocious. 
[Rare.] 

She  seyde  ek,  she  was  fayn  with  hym  to  mete, 

And  stood  forth  muwet,  mylde,  and  mansuete. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  194. 

Our  hard-headed,  hard-hitting,  clever,  and  notover-man - 
suete  friend.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  209. 

mansuetude  (man'swe-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  mansue- 
tude = OF.  mansuetume,  F.  mansuetude  - It. 
mansuetudine,  < L.  mansuetudo,  tameness,  mild- 
ness, < mansuetus,  tame,  mild:  see  mansuete. 
Cf.  consuetude,  desuetude .)  Tameness;  habitual 
mildness  or  gentleness.  [Archaic.] 

The  remedie  agayns  ire  is  a vertu  that  men  clepen  man- 
suetude. Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Our  Lord  Himself,  made  up  of  mansuetude, 

Sealing  the  sum  of  sufferance  up,  received 
Opprobrium,  contumely,  aud  buffeting 
Without  complaint. 

Brooming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  84. 

manswear,  mainswear  (man'-,  man'swar),re.i. ; 
pret.  manswore,  mainswore,  pp.  mansworn,  main- 
sworn ; ppr.  manswearing,  mainswearing.  [<  ME. 
mansweren  (in  pp.  mansworn,  manswore),  < AS. 
manswerian  (pret.  manswor,  pp.  mdnsworen), 
swear  falsely,  < man  (=  OS.  men  = OHG-.  MHG. 
mein),  falseness,  evil,  wickedness  (=  Icel.  mein 
= Sw.  Dan.  men,  harm,  misfortune),  < man  (— 
OFries.  men  = MLG.  men,  mein  = OHG.  MHO. 
mein),  false,  deceitful  (=  Icel.  meinn,  harmful), 
in  mandth  (=  OS.  menetli  = D.  meineed  = OHO. 
meineid,  MHG.  meineit,  G.  meineid  = Icel.  mei- 
neidhr  = Sw.  Dan.  mened),  orig.  man  ath,  a false 
oath, perjury;  'perhaps  akin  to  OBulg.  mena,  ex- 
change, change,  = Lith.  mainas,  exchange,  and 
through  this  notion  of  ‘exchange’  connected 
with  AS.  gemtene,  E.  mean,  common : see  mean‘s.) 
To  swear  falsely;  perjure  one’s  self.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

If  I chance  to  stay  at  hame, 

My  love  will  ca’  me  mansworn. 

^ The  Broomfield  Hill  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  132). 

manta (man'ta),  n.  [Sp.  (and  Pg.),  a blanket: 
see  mantle .]  1.  A coarse  unbleached  cotton 

fabric  which  forms  the  staple  clothing  of  the 
common  people  of  Mexico. — 2.  In  mining,  a 
blanket  or  sack  of  ore ; a placer  in  situ . [W est- 
ern  U.  S.] — 3.  The  Spanish-American  name 
of  an  enormous  devil-fish  or  sea-devil,  an  eagle- 
rav  of  the  family  Mobululee.  Hence  — 4. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  such  rays.  Manta  bi- 
rostris  is  a species  of  the  warmer  American  wa- 
ters. Manta  is  a prior  synonym  of  Ceratoptera. 
Mantchoo,  re.  and  a.  A spelling  of  Manchu1. 
manteau  (man 'to),  n.  [Formerly  also  manto, 
mantoe  (also  by  corruption  mantua,  q.  v.) ; < F. 
manteau,  a cloak:  see  mantle,  the  older  form 
of  the  same  word.  The  form  manto,  mantoe, 
is  simply  a more  phonetic  spelling  of  the  F. 
(like  cutto,  cuttoe,  for  couteau),  and  not  from  the 
Sp.  or  It.  manto.)  1.  A cloak  or  mantle. 

He  presents  him  with  a white  horse,  a manto,  or  blacke 
coole  [cowl],  a pastoral  staff. 

Rycaut,  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  96. 
Specifically  — 2.  A woman’s  cloak  or  outer  gar- 
ment ; especially,  a mantle  open  in  front  and 
displaying  the  skirt  or  petticoat. 


Hast  thou  any  mantoes  tor  ladies  made  after  thine  own 
fashion,  which  shall  cover  all  their  naked  shoulders,  and 
breasts,  and  necks,  and  adorn  them  all  over? 

England’s  Vanity  (1683),  p.  80.  (Hares.) 

I met  her  this  Morning,  in  a new  Manteau  and  Petti- 
coat, not  a hit  the  worse  for  her  Lady’s  wearing. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  L 1. 
But  since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound. 

And  a long  trailing  manteau  sweeps  the  ground, 

^ Her  shoe  disdains  the  street.  Gay,  Trivia,  i.  110. 

mantel  (man'tl),  n.  [<  ME.  mantel,  < OF.  man- 
tel, a cloak,  a shelf  over  a fireplace : see  man- 
tle, of  which  mantel  is  but  an  older  spelling,  re- 
tained only  in  the  architectural  sense,  without 
particular  reason.]  If.  A cloak.  See  mantle 
(the  present  spelling  in  this  sense). — 2.  In 
arch.,  all  the  work  or  facing  around  a fireplace, 


Mantel. 

Cloister  of  St.  Elne,  near  Perpignan,  France ; 13th  century. 


resting  against  the  chimney,  and  usually  pro- 
jecting and  more  or  less  ornamental.  It  includes 
the  mantelpiece  or  chimneypiece,  with  the  mantel-shelf, 
when  this  is  present,  and  the  hood  of  fireplaces  having 
this  feature. 

3.  In  a restricted  sense,  a mantel-shelf, 
mantelboard  (man'tl-bord),  n.  The  shelf  of 
a mantelpiece,  especially  when  movable  and 
forming  rather  a part  of  the  over-mantel  than 
of  the  chimneypiece  proper, 
mantel-clock  (man' tl-klok),  n.  A clock  or 
timepiece  intended  to  stand  on  a mantel-shelf. 

The  mantle-clock  strikes  six  sharp  insisting  blows  as 
she  exclaims.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  25. 

mantelet,  mantlet  (man'tel-et,  mant'let),  n. 
[Formerly  also  mantellet;  < ME.  mantelet,  < OF. 
mantelet,  F.  mantelet  (=  Sp.  Pg.  mantelete  = It. 
mantelletto,  mantelletta),  dim.  of  mantel,  a cloak: 
see  mantel,  mantle.)  1.  A short  cloak  or  mantle. 

(а)  A short  cloak  worn  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies by  knights. 

A mantelet  upon  his  shuldre  hanginge, 

Bret-ful  of  rubies  reede,  as  fyr  sparkiinge. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1,  1305. 

(б)  A woman’s  garment,  narrower  than  the  mantle,  and 
approaching  the  form  of  a tippet  or  broad  scarf,  worn  over 
the  shoulders. 

2.  Same  as  cointoise.  See  also  lambrequin,  1 (a). 
— 3.  In  gun.,  a shield  to  protect  men  serv- 
ing guns  in  embrasures,  casemates,  or  port- 
holes from  the  bullets  of  sharpshooters. — 4. 
A movable  roof  or  screen  used  in  sieges,  etc., 
to  protect  the  besiegers  in  their  attacks.  See 
cat-castle,  vinea,  sow2,  4. 

From  these  mantellets  they  shot  great  pieces,  as  Cnluer- 
ings,  double  gunnes,  and  great  bombards. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  79. 
They  bring  forward  mantelets  and  pavisses,  and  the  arch- 
ers muster  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxvii. 

5.  A movable  shelter  used  in  a hunting-field. 

The  mysteries  of  battues,  shooting  grouse  from  mant- 
lets, every  department,  in  short,  of  modern  sport  with  the 
gun.  The  Academy,  Feb.  4, 1888,  p.  77. 

6.  A flexible  covering,  usually  of  rope,  drawn 
close  round  a gun  when  it  is  discharged.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  IX.  453. 

manteletta  (man-te-let'a),  re.  [It.:  see  man- 
telet.) In  the  Bom.  path.  Ch.,  a sleeveless  vest- 


ment of  silk  or  woolen  stuff,  which  reaches  to 
the  knees  and  is  fastened  in  front,  worn  by 
cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  prelates  of 
the  Roman  court. 

mantelinet  (man'tel-in),  re.  [<  OF.  and  F.  man- 
teline  (Sp.  mantellina),  a short  cloak,  a riding- 
hood,  < mantel,  a cloak:  see  mantel,  mantle.) 
Same  as  mantelet,  1. 

mantelle  (man-te-la'),  a.  [OF.,  < mantel,  man- 
tle : see  mantle.)  In  her.,  marked  by  two  tri- 
angles occupying  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides 
of  the  chief,  as  if  a mantle  had  been  thrown 
over  it  from  behind : said  of  an  escutcheon. 
Mantellia  (man-tel'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  named  after 
G.  A.  Mantell  (1790-1852),  anEnglish  geologist.] 
A name  given  by  Brongniart  to  Cycadeoidea,  a 
genus  of  fossil  cycadean  trunks  first  described 
by  Buckland  in  1828  from  specimens  found  in 
the  Portland  dirt-bed  (in  the  Purbeck  group). 
These  trunks  are  low  and  vertically  much  flattened,  and 
there  is  usually  a cavity  at  the  top,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called  * crow’s-nests  ’ by  the  quarrymen. 
Trunks  referred  to  the  genus  Cycadeoidea,  differing  from 
those  of  the  Portland  quarries,  have  been  found  in  the  Up- 
per J urassic  and  Lower  CYetaceous  of  Europe  and  America. 

mantelpiece  (man'tl-pes),  re.  [Also  mantle- 
piece;  < mantel,  2,  + piece.)  The  fitting  or  dec- 
oration of  a mantel— that  is,  the  horizontal 
hood,  cornice,  or  shelf  carried  above  a fire- 
place ; hence,  by  extension,  all  the  marble- 
work,  metal-work,  or  wainscoting  around  a fire- 
place, or  masking  the  breast  of  a chimney,  in- 
cluding usually  one  shelf  or  more. 

A set  of  Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iii. 
mantel-set  (man'tl-set),  re.  A set  of  two,  three, 
or  more  decorative  objects  intended  for  a man- 
tel-shelf. 

mantel-shelf  (man'tl-shelf),  re.  1.  That  part 
of  a mantelpiece  which  constitutes  a shelf. — 
+2.  A mantelpiece. 

manteltree  (man'tl-tre),  re.  [Also  mantletree, 
formerly  mantell-tree  ; < mantel,  mantle,  + tree.) 
In  arch.,  a beam  behind  the  mantelpiece  serv- 
ing as  the  lintel  to  a fireplace,  sometimes  re- 
placed by  a brick  arch,  to  which  the  name  is 
also  given. 

The  first  entrance  large,  aud  like  the  mantletree  of  a 
chimney.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  136. 

Here  also,  as  a sort  of  mantle-tree  ornament,  sits  the 
marble  kitten  that  Rufus  made.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

mantes,  re.  Plural  of  man  tis,  2. 
mantian  (man'ti-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  ftavrsla,  divina- 
tion, < yavTsveodai,  practise  divination,  < fmvng, 
+a  diviner:  see  Mantis.)  Same  as  mantic. 
mantic  (man'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  uavriiiAt;,  of  a di- 
viner or  prophet,  prophetic,  < pavrig,  a diviner, 
seer,  prophet : see  Mantis.)  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  prophecy  or  divination,  or  to  one  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired;  prophetic:  as,  mantic  fury. 
Trench.  [Rare.] 
mantichor,  re.  See  manticore. 
mantichora  (man-ti-ko'ra),  re.  [NL.:  see  man- 
ticore.) 1.  Same  as  manticore. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  tiger-beetles  of  the  family  Cicindelidte, 
founded  by  Fabricius  in  1781,  typical  of  the  Man- 
tichorince.  All  are  African;  M.  tuberculata  is 
an  example. 

Mantichor  id  se  (man-ti-kor'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Mantichora  + -idee.)  The  Mantichorince  re- 
garded as  a family. 

Mantichorinss  (man//ti-ko-ri'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mantichora  + -ince.)  A subfamily  of  Cicindeli- 
clce,  typified  by  the  genus  Mantichora,  with  no 
wings,  small  eyes,  and  separate  posterior  coxse. 
The  species  are  large  and  black  or  yellow.  Four  genera 
are  known,  of  which  Omits  and  Amblychila  are  found  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  inhabit  Africa, 
manticora  (man-ti-ko'ra),  re.  [L.:  see  manti- 
core.) 1.  Same  as  manticore. — 2.  [cap.)  [NL.] 
Same  as  Mantichora,  2. 

manticore  (man'ti-kor),  re.  [Also  manticor, 
manticora,  mantichor,  and  corruptly  mantiger; 

< F.  manticore,  < L.  mantichora,  < Gr.  pavrix&pac, 
yavnxApag,  corrupt  forms  of  papTix&pag,  paprt- 
X°pag,  a fabulous  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias, 
with  a human  head,  a lion’s  body,  a porcupine’s 
quills,  and  a scorpion’s  tail,  < Pers.  mardichora, 
‘man-eater,’  < mard,  man,  + -khora,  kliaur,  eat- 
er.] 1.  A fabulous  monster  having  the  body  of 
a beast  of  prey,  with  a human  head,  in  heraldry  it 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  an  old  man,  usually  af- 
fronts. It  usually  has  horns  like  those  of  an  ox,  or  long  and 
spiral,  and  some  writers  say  that  the  tail  and  feet  should 
be  those  of  a dragon. 

Near  these  was  placed  . . . the  black  prince  of  Mono- 
motapas ; by  whose  side  were  seen  the  glaring  cat-a-moun- 
tain  and  the  man-mimicking  mantiger.  . . . That  word, 
replied  Martin,  is  a corruption  of  the  mantichora  of  the 
ancients,  the  most  noxious  animal  that  ever  infested  the 
earth.  Martinns  Scriblerus . 


manticore 

2.  An  unidentified  and  perhaps  imaginary  kind 
of  monkey. 

Mantidse  (man'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mantis  + 
-idee,']  A family  of  carnivorous  raptorial  or- 
thopterous insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Mantis , 
with  immensely  long  prothorax,  and  the  fore  legs 
peculiarly  modified  as  grasping-organs  for  rap- 
torial purposes.  They  are  known  as  rearhorses,  race- 
horses, camel -insects,  praying-insects,  soothsayers,  etc.,  from 
their  peculiar  shapes  and  postures,  and  are  noted  for  their 
ferocity,  pugnacity,  and  tenacity  of  life.  The  praying  atti- 
tude, in  which  the  fore  legs  are  held  peculiarly  doubled  up, 
is  assumed  for  defense  and  aggression.  The  genera  and 
species  are  numerous.  Among  the  gressorial  or  ambula- 
torial  orthopters  the  family  contrasts  with  Phasmidce. 
Also  Mantida,  Mantides. 

mantiger  (man'ti-jer),  n.  See  manticore. 
mantile,  n.  Same  as  maniple,  4. 
mantilla  (man-til'a),  n.  [=  F.  mantille,  < Sp. 
mantilla  = Pg.  mantilha  = It.  mantiglia,  mantle, 
mantilla:  see  mantle.']  1.  A short  mantle. 

Sir  Francis  Vere,  conspicuous  in  the  throng  in  his  red 
mantilla.  Motley , United  Netherlands,  II.  263. 

2.  A light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over  the 
dress  of  a lady. 

A Doha  Inez  with  a black  mantilla, 

Followed  at  twilight  by  an  unknown  lover. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  1. 

3.  A woman’s  head-covering,  often  of  lace, 
which  falls  down  upon  the  shoulders  and  may 
be  used  as  a veil,  worn  in  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  in  Genoa,  and  elsewhere. 

Her  hair  was  partly  covered  by  a lace  mantilla,  through 
which  her  arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  gleamed  white. 

II.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  219. 

Mantis  (man'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fidvric,  a di- 
viner, seer,  prophet,  foreboder;  also  a locust  or 
grasshopper  described  as  having  long  thin  fore 
legs,  kept  constantly  in  motion,  perhaps  Mantis 
religiosa,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  fore  legs,  which 
resembles  that  of  a 
person’s  hands  at 
prayer ; orig.  one 
who  utters  oracles 
while  in  a state  of 
divine  frenzy,  < gai- 
vc(7&z(,rage,be  mad, 

> gavia,  frenzy : see 
mania.]  1.  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  Man- 
tida!, formerly  the 
same  as  the  family, 
now  much  restrict- 
ed. They  are  na- 
tives chiefly  of  trop- 
ical regions,  but 
some  species  are 
common  in  tem- 
perate latitudes. — 

2.  [1.  c.;  pi.  mantes 
(-tez).]  Any  spe- 
cies of  the  family 

Mantidce;  a rear-  adulf male,  reduced  one  fourth. 

horse.  The  common  rearhorse  or  praying-mantis  of 
the  United  States  is  Stagmomantis  Carolina. 

mantis-crab  (man'tis-krab),  n.  Same  as  man- 
tis-shrimp, 1. 

Mantisia  (man-tis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sims,  1810), 

< mantis,  the  insect,  which  the  flowers  are 
thought  to  resemble.]  A genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  Zinzibcraccse, 
or  ginger  family,  and  the  tribe  Zinzibercse. 

It  is  characterized  by  a one-celled  ovary,  wftli  three 
parietal  placentae,  and  by  having  lateral  opposite  thread- 
shaped starainodia  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  fila- 
ment. They  are  herbs,  with  narrow  leaves  having  a long 
twisted  apex,  and  curious  purple  and  yellow  flowers  grow- 
ing in  loose  clusters.  There  are  two  species,  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies ; one  of  these,  M.  saltatoria,  is  often  culti- 
vated for  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a ballet-dancer ; hence  the  popu- 
lar name  dancing-girls  or  opera-girls.  See  dancing-girl,  2. 

Mantispa  (man-tis'pii),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1798), 
irreg.  or  erroneously  for  *Mantiopa,  < Gr.  gavn; , 
an  insect,  NL.  Mantis , 4*  crip  (/.nr-),  face.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Mantispidce,  so  called  from  the 
likeness  to  a mantis,  the  prothorax  being  long 
and  slender,  and  the  fore  legs  enlarged  and  bent 
for  grasping.  The  larva  is  hypermetamorphic,  and  has 
a double  molt.  The  larvie  live  in  the  egg-bags  of  spiders. 
M.  pagana  is  European ; others  are  found  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mantispidse  (man-tis'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mantispa  + -idee.]  A family  of  planipennine 
neuropterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
Mantispa.  J.  O.  Westwood,  1840. 

Mantispinse  (man-tis-pi'ne),  n. pi.  [NL., (Man- 
tispa + -ince.]  The  Mantispidce  considered  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  neuropterous  family  Hemero- 
biidee. 
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mantissa  (man-tis'a),  n.  [<  L.  mantissa,  man- 
tisa,  an  addition,  a makeweight ; of  Etruscan 
origin.]  1.  A supplementary  treatise ; a les- 
ser work  following  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. — 2.  The  decimal 
part  of  a logarithm:  so 
called  as  being  additional 
to  the  characteristic  or  in- 
tegral part.  Thus,  in  the 
logarithm  of  900  = 2.95424  the 
characteristic  is  2,  and  the  man- 
tissa is  .95424.  This  use  of  the 
word  was  introduced  by  Henry 
Briggs,  and  is  applied  chiefly 
to  Briggsian  logarithms.  See 
logarithm. 

3.  [cap.]  In  cool,,  a ge- 
nus of  mollusks. 

mantis-shrimp  (man'tis- 
shrimp),  n.  1.  A stoma- 
topodous  crustacean  of 
the  family  SquillidtE,  as 
Squilla  mantis  or  S.  em- 
pusa : so  called  from  the 
resemblance  to  the  insect 
called  man  tis.  See  Gono- 
dactylus,  Squilla.  Also 
called  mantis-crab  and 
locust-shrimp. — 2.  A lra- 
modipodous  crustacean  of  the  family  Caprel- 
lidte,  as  Caprella  linearis;  a specter-shrimp:  so 
called  for  the  same  reason  as  above. 

mantistic  (man-tis'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  g&vrig,  a 
diviner,  seer,  prophet,  + -istic.]  Same  as  maniic. 

An  idea  of  spiritual  Dr  mantistic  qualities  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 

^ A.  Wilder,  Knight’s  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  144. 

mantle 


Mantis-shrimp  ( Squilla 
empusa). 


mantle-cell 

Specifically  — (a)  An  outer  covering  of  a wall,  differing  in 
material  from  the  inner  part.  (6)  In  founding,  a covering 
of  porous  clay  laid  over  a pattern  in  wax.  When  heat  is 
applied  the  wax  melts  and  runs  out,  leaving  the  clay  man- 
tle in  condition  to  serve  as  a mold,  (c)  The  outer  envelop- 
ing masonry  of  a blast-furnace,  (d)  In  zool.  and  anat, 
some  part  or  organ  which  covers,  conceals,  or  mantles : 
(1)  In  Mollusca,  the  pallium.  (2)  In  Cirri.pedia,  the  sac, 
formed  by  the  dorsal  part  of  the  integument,  which  in- 
closes the  body.  (3)  In  omith. , the  pallium  or  stragulum. 
See  stragulum.  (4)  The  tunic  of  an  ascidian. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  mantling,  3. — i.  An  inclosed 
chute  which  leads  water  from  a fore-bay  to  a 
water-wheel.— 5.  In  the  incandescent  gas- 
light of  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  an  incom- 
bustible mineral  network  suspended  over 
and  inclosing  the  non-luminous  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  fed  by  gas,  coal-oil,  or  alco- 
hol, and  transforming  the  heat  applied  inte- 
riorly into  intensely  bright  light.  It  is  prepared 
by  saturating  a knitted  tube  of  organic  fiber,  such  as  cot- 
ton,  with  a solution  of  salts  of  thorium  and  cerium  in  the 
approximate  proportion  of  99  to  1,  drying  and  burning 
out  the  organic  material,  thus  leaving  the  mineral  matter 
in  the  form  of  the  fabric.  This  is  then  coated  with  a film 
of  collodion  to  impart  strength  to  resist  shocks  in  han- 
dling and  transportation.— Duchesse  mantle,  a large 
easy  silk  cloak  for  women,  worn  about  1870. — Electoral 
mantle.  See  electoral.— Empress  mantle,  a kind  of  bur- 
noose worn  by  women  about  i860.— Josephine  mantle, 
an  outer  garment  for  women,  with  a cape,  worn  about  1850. 
— Lady’s  mantle.  See  lady’s-mantle.— To  take  the 
mantle  or  mantle  and  ring,  to  vow  perpetual  widow- 
hood. During  the  fifteenth  century  and  later,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  widows  to  take  such  pledges,  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  a clergyman  or  other  witnesses.  See  widow's 
mantle,  below.— Watteau  mantle,  a woman’s  mantle  or 
cloak  worn  about  1865,  distinguished  by  a Watteau  back  and 
other  resemblances  to  garments  represented  in  the  pictures 
of  Watteau.— Widow’s  mantle,  a mantle  assumed,  usu- 
ally with  a ring,  as  evidence  of  a vow  of  perpetual  widow- 
hood. It  appears  to  have  been  a russet  cloak. 

mantle  (man'tl),j7. ; pret.  and  pp.  mantled , ppr. 


raving-mantis  ( Mantis  religiosa), 
adult  ro~  ’ ■'  ’ 


(man'tl),  n.  [Formerly  also  mantel 
(still  retained  in  the  architectural  sense),  man- 
tell;  < ME.  mantel,  mantylle,  partly  (a)  < AS. 
mcentel,  mentel  = OFries.  D.  MLG.  mantel  = 

OHG.  mantal,  mandal,  MHG.  mantel,  mandel, 

G.  mantel  = Icel.  mottull  = Sw.  Dan.  mantel,  a 
cloak;  partly  (6)  < OF.  mantel,  F.  manteau  (> 

E.  manteau , manto 1,  also  mantua,  q.  v.),  a cloak, 
a mantel  (in  arch.),  = Pr.  mantel,  a cloak,  = 

Sp.  mantel,  a table-cloth,  = It.  mantello,  a 
cloak ; all  < L.  mantellum,  mantelum,  a cloak, 
mantle,  also  mantele,  mantelium,  mantile,  man - 
tilium,  a towel,  napkin,  table-cloth,  whence  also 
It.  mantile,  mantle,  = Pg.  mantilha  = Sp.  man- 
tilla = It.  dim.  mantiglia,  mantilla  (>F.  G man- 
tille  = E.  mantilla,  q.  v.),  a mantle ; also  (<  L. 
mantellum,  regarded  as  dim.)  ML.  mantum,  > 

It.  manto,  ammanto  = Sp.  Pg.  manto,  m.,  also 
Sp.  Pg.  manta  = F.  mante,  f.,  a cloak;  per- 
haps orig.  a ‘hand-cloth,’  < mantis,  the  hand, 

+ tela,  a web,  texture : 
see  toil2.  A similar  re- 
duction of  mantis  to 
man-  occurs  in  man- 
suete,  mancipate,  etc.] 

1.  A loose  sleeveless 
garment  worn  as  an 
outer  covering,  falling 
in  straight  lines  from 
the  shoulders ; a simple 
kind  of  cloak.  Mantles 
were  originally  mere  pieces 
of  cloth  of  suitable  size  and 
shape,  the  upper  corners  of 
which  were  brought  together 
and  fastened  at  the  neck  or 
over  one  shoulder,  with  the 
loose  edges  lapping  in  front 
or  at  one  side.  Those  worn 
during  the  middle  ages  and 
later  were  large  and  loose, 
capable  of  being  drawn  across 
the  breast,  but  usually  open 
in  front  and  secured  across 
the  breast  by  a lace  or  chain. 

Long  flowing  mantles  form  a 
part  of  the  distinguishing 

costume  or  insignia  of  British  and  other  nobles  and 
knights,  and  are  represented  more  or  less  conventionally 
behind  the  escutcheon  in  coats  of  arms. 

The  damsell  was  in  her  smok,  with  a mantill  a-bouten 
hir.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  17. 

And  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped  it  together, 
and  smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

2 Ki.  u.  8. 

2.  Figuratively,  a cover  or  covering;  some- 
thing that  conceals. 

W ell  covered  with  the  night’s  black  mantle. 

Shnk.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  22. 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and,  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world.  Milton,  P.  L„  Hi.  10. 

A hot-water  filter  ...  in  which  the  mantel  of  water  be-  SZTKkfa- ' = aS’ 

tween  the  glass  funnel  and  the  outer  copper  wall  is  kept  mantte~breatlltng  mollusks. 
warm  by  a flame  which  is  placed  under  the  tube.  mantle-Cell  (man'tl-sel),  n . In  cryptogamy . 

Hiippe,  Bacteriological  Investigations  (trans.),  p.  133.  same  as  tapetal  cell . 


Mantle  of  Man-at-arms, 
15th  century. 


aa  pp. ) 

mantling.  [<  ME.  mantlen;  < mantle , w ] I. 
trans.  1.  To  covet  with  or  as  if  with  a mantle; 
disguise ; obscure  or  protect  by  covering  up. 

So  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  67. 

Mar.  Come  I too  late? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 

But  mantled  in  your  own.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6.  29. 

Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o’er 
In  aid  of  her  design. 

Cowper,  Queen’s  Visit  to  London. 
Specifically — 2.  In  the  manufacture  of  alum 
from  aluminous  shales  or  alum  ores,  to  cover 
(a  partly  or  completely  calcined  heap  of  the 
ore)  with  a layer  of  previously  calcined  ore. 
Volatilization  and  loss  of  sulphur  from  excessive  heat  and 
the  injurious  action  of  wind  and  rain  are  thus  avoided 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  while  the  heap  is 
cooling. 

Calcination  is  then  effected  by  means  of  a smothered  fire. 

. . . To  this  end,  the  mass  is  after  a time  covered  with  a 
coating  of  calcined  ore,  or  mantled,  as  it  is  termed,  in  or- 
der to  shelter  the  burning  heap  from  wind  and  rain,  and 
to  moderate  the  heat.  Sports’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  327. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  expand  and  spread;  serve 
as  a mantle  or  covering. 

The  pair  [of  wings]  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o’er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  279. 

2.  To  become  covered  with  a coating,  as  a 
barmy  liquid;  send  up  froth  or  scum;  cream, 
or  cream  over ; foam. 

The  cup  of  joy 

Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet’s  brim. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  viiL 

3.  To  be  or  become  overspread  or  suffused,  as 
with  blushes  or  color ; hence,  to  display  a super- 
ficial change  of  hue  or  of  expression. 

At  the  distant  hint  of  dark  surmise. 

The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  120. 

The  rosy  blush  of  mom  began  to  mantle  in  the  east. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  109. 
You  could  see  an  unusual,  because  a lively  spark  dan- 
cing in  his  eyes,  and  anew-found  vivacity  mantling  on  his 
dark  physiognomy.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iii. 

4.  In  falconry , to  stretch  out  one  wing  after 
the  leg,  as  a hawk,  by  way  of  relief;  spread 
out  the  wings  for  ease : sometimes  used  figura- 
tively. 

There  my  fraile  fancy,  fed  with  full  delight, 

Doth  bath  in  blisse,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxxii. 

Or  tend  his  spar-hawke  mantling  in  her  mewe. 

Bp.  Hall , Satires,  iv.  4. 

mantle-animal  (man'tl-an^i-mal),  n.  A sea- 
squirt  ; one  of  the  ascidians  or  tunicaries : trans- 
lating the  technical  name  Tunicata.  Haeckel. 
mantle-breathing  (man'tl-bre^THing),  a.  Re- 
spiring by  means  of  the  mantle  or  pallium; 
palliobranchiate,  as  a brachiopod:  as,  the 


mantled 

mantled  (man'tld),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  mantled;  < 
mantle  + -ed2.]  Provided  with  a mantle  or  a 
mantelet;  protected. 

They  haue  a Fort  very  well  pallisadoed  and  mantelled 
with  barkes  oi  trees.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  120. 

They  built  two  houses  for  them  he  daily  expected  from  man  tun -111  cllier  (man'tu-a-ma/'ker),  n.  One  . gine.  See  jive-engine . 

England,  a faire  Well  of  fresh  water  mantled  with  bricke.  1 J — - -1 1 — 1 ' * ' ' 1 * 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  84. 

mantlepiece,  «.  See  mantelpiece. 

mantler  (mantTer),  n.  One  who  wears  or  is 
dressed  in  a mantle ; one  whose  only  clothing 
is  a mantle. 

In  Antwerp  they  pictured  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  like  a 
poor  Irish  mantler,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears 
and  her  child  at  her  back. 

A.  Wilson,  Hist.  Great  Britain  (1656). 
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Ribbons,  ma ntuas,  clocked  stockings,  and  high*heeled 
shoes.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxxii. 

2.  A loose  cloak  worn  by  women  about  1850. 
mantua-gownt  (man'tu-a-goun),  n.  A loose 
outer  garment  worn  by  women.  E.  Phillips. 


who  makes  women’s  gown’s;  a dressmaker. 


manucaptor 

See  hey1,  4 (b),  and  keyboard.  (b)  In  organs,  a 
keyboard  for  the  hands:  opposed  to  pedal:  as, 
an  organ  with  two  manuals.  Abbreviated  M. 
— 4.  A fire-engine  worked  by  hand,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  more  modern  steam  fire-en- 


mantlet,  ».  See  mantelet. 
mantletree,  n.  See  manteltree. 
mantling  (mant'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  man- 
tle, i;.]  1 . A kind  of  cloth  suitable  for  making 

mantles  or  the  like. — 2.  In  the  manufacture  of 
alum  from  aluminous  shales  or  alum  ores,  a 
layer  of  calcined  shale  spread  over  a partly 
or  completely  calcined  heap  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, to  moderate  the  heat,  prevent  loss  of 
sulphur,  and  protect  the  mass  from  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  wind  and  rain  during  the  cal- 
cination and  cooling. — 3.  In  her.:  ( a ) The  dra- 
pery which  is  often  used  as  a background  to  a 
shield,  crest,  etc.,  originally  perhaps  the  man- 
telet of  the  helmet  or  cointoise.  (6)  A mantelet, 
lambrequin,  or  cointoise.  Also  mantle. 
manto1!,  »■  An  obsolete  spelling  of  manteau. 
manto2  (man'to),  n.  [Sp.,  a mantle  or  cover- 
ing: see  mantle.']  In  mining,  a stratum  or  bed, 
especially  one  which  covers  some  valuable  ore, 
or  has  some  peculiarity  of  importance  from  a 
mining  point  of  view.  It  is  usually  qualified  by  some 
other  word,  as  manto  de  ossa  (the  bone-layer),  a stratum  of 
cavernous  limestone  in  the  mining  region  of  Chanarcillo 
in  Chili.  The  use  of  the  word  is  limited  to  South  America, 
and  especially  Chili.  In  the  gold  placer-mines  of  that 
country  the  manto  is  the  “pay-streak ’’  of  gravel,  or  that 
part  of  the  gravel  which  contains  the  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tity. The  barren  gravels  are  called  manturrones.  The  word 
manto  is  occasionally  used  by  those  writing  on  the  mines 
of  South  America  in  languages  other  than  Spanish, 
manto-gownt  (man'to-goun),  n.  Same  as  man- 
tea  u or  mantua-gown. 

mantologist  (man-tol'o-jist),  re.  [<  mantolog-y 
+ -ist.]  One  skilled  "in  mantology  or  divina- 
tion ; a diviner ; a prophet.  [Bare.] 
mantology  (man-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pavriq,  a 
diviner  (uavrda,  divination),  + -/.oyta,  < /h/eiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  act  or  art  of  divina- 
tion or  prophesying.  [Rare.] 
mantont,  mantoont,  n.  [<  Sp.  manton,  a shawl, 
< manta,  a cloak:  see  mantle.]  A shawl  or  wrap. 

I do  hear  there  are  bawds  abroad, 

'That  bring  cut-works,  and  mantoons,  and  convey  letters 
To  such  young  gentlewomen. 

Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  1.  2. 

mantra  (man'tra),  n.  [Skt.,  thought,  a hymn 
or  text  of  the  Vedas,  a spell,  a charm,  < •/  man, 
think:  see  mind1.]  1.  A Vedic  hymn  of  praise 
and  prayer ; collectively,  the  matter  of  the  San- 
hita  or  first  division  of  the  Veda,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  liturgical  matter,  called  the 
hrahmana. — 2.  A sacred  text  used  as  a charm 
or  incantation  by  Brahmans  and  Yogis. 

He  [the  Brahman]  may  play  the  mountebank  or  the  con- 
jurer, and  with  a stock  of  mantras  and  charms  proceed  to 
the  curing  of  murrain  in  cattle,  pip  in  chickens,  and  short- 
windedness  in  old  women. 

J.  IF.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  375. 

man-trap  (man 'trap),  n.  1.  A spring-trap 
or  other  engine  for  catching  trespassers  and 
marauders.  Its  use  has  been  made  unlawful  in  Great 
Britain  except  when  set  in  a dwelling-house  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise. 

2.  Anything,  such  as  an  open  hatchway  on 
shipboard,  or  an  insecure  building,  ladder,  etc., 
likely  to  become  the  cause  of  injury  or  death 
to  the  unwary.  [Colloq.] 
mantua  (man'tu-a),  n.  [A  corruption  of  man- 
teau, formerly  also  manto,  mantoe,  and  in  the 
17th  century  also  prob.  (as  the  Sc.  form 
manly  indicates)  pron.  *mantue  (man'tu)  (cf. 
beauty,  pron.  bu'ti),  whence,  appar.  by  associa- 
tion with  Mantua,  a town  in  Italy,  the  form 
mantua.  There  was  no  actual  connection  with 
Mantua ; and  the  supposed  analogy  of  milliner, 
ult  < Milan,  is  fallacious.]  If.  A manteau; 
specifically,  a woman’s  gown,  especially  one 
open  in  front,  showing  the  petticoat  and  the 
lining  of  the  mantua  itself. 

Condescending  (tho’  she  is  of  a great  House  in  France) 
to  make  Mantua's  for  the  Improvement  of  the  English. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 

A new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk.  Scott. 


manualist  (man'u-al-ist),  n.  [<  manual  + -ist.] 
An  artificer;  a workman.  Minsheu.  [Rare.] 
manualiter  (man-u-al'i-ter),  adv.  [NL.,  < L. 
manualis,  manual:  see  manual.]  With  the  manu- 
als, and  without  the  pedals : a direction  in  or- 
gan-playing. 

manual-key  (man'u-al-ke),  n.  In  an  organ, 
one  of  the  keys  in  a manual,  in  eontradistinc- 

_ __  tion  to  a pedal-key,  which  is  operated  by  the  foot. 

or  to  the  province  or  former  duchy  of  Mantua,  manually  (man'u-al-i),  adv.  By  hand;  by  means 
in  northern  Italy : frequently  with  reference  to  ^ie  hands. 

* manuaryt  (man'u-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  manu- 

arius,  of  the  hand  (as  a noun,  a manual  laborer), 


By  profession  a mantua-maker ; I am  employed  by  the 
most  fashionable  ladies.  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  11& 
Mantua-maker’s  hem,  a manner  of  uniting  two  pieces 
of  material  expeditiously,  used  by  dressmakers,  etc.  The 
ridge  of  the  seam  is  left  standing,  not  sewed  down  flat  to 
the  stuff. 

Mantuan  (man'tu-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Man- 
tuanus,  of  Mantua,  < Mantua  (see  def.).]  I.  a. 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  town  of  Mantua, 


Virgil  (born  near  Mantua)  or  his  works. 

And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  L 129. 
Ages  elaps'd  ere  Homer’s  lamp  appear’d. 

And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  L 557. 

II.  re.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mantua, 
manty  (man'ti),  re. ; pi.  mantles  (-tiz).  A Scotch 
form  of  mantua  or  manteau. 

My  cousin’s  silk  manty,  and  her  gowd  watch. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Manu  (man ' 6),  re.  [Skt.,  man,  the  supposed 
father  of  mankind:  see  man,  re.]  In  Hindu 
myth. : (a)  A legendary  being,  son  of  Vivasvant 
(the  sun).,  and  progenitor  of  the  human  race, 
to  whom  is  later  ascribed  the  noted  legal  text- 
book called  the  Laws  of  Manu,  or  the  Manava- 


< manus,  the  hand:  see  manual,  main3.  Cf.  man- 
ner1.] I.  a.  Done  or  carried  on  by  the  hand ; 
manual. 

In  manuary  craftes,  though  they  be  all  good,  yet  that  is 
accompted  most  noble  that  is  most  necessary. 

dryly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  158. 

II.  re.  1.  One  who  labors  with  his  hands ; a 
handicraftsman;  an  artificer;  an  artisan. 

There  are  some  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  call 
charismata,  which  do  no  more  argue  aright  to  the  sonship 
of  God  than  the  manuary’s  infused  skill  of  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiah  could  prove  them  saints. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  on  Rom.  viii.  14. 
2.  A consecrated  glove. 

Some  manuaries  for  handlers  of  relics. 

Latimer  \\  inks,  I.  49.  (Davies.) 


dharma-qastra.  (6)  Later,  also,  one  of  a series  manubialt  (ma-nii'bi-al),  a.  [<  L.  manubialis, 
of  fourteen  patriarchs  or  progenitors,  presiding  ’ ’ ’ ‘ ■ - ’’ 

over  successive  periods  or  divisions  of  time, 

^called  manvantaras,  each  of  308,448,000  years, 
manual  (man'u-al),  a,  and  re.  [Formerly  also 
manuel;  ME.  ro’<iirael(n.),<OF.  manuel,  F.  manu- 


al or  belonging  to  booty,  < manubice,  money  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  booty,  also  booty,  spoils, 
< manus,  the  hand:  see  manual.]  Belonging  to 
spoils ; taken  in  war Manubial  column.  See  col- 

umn. 


el  - Sp.  Pg.  manual  = It.  manuale;  < L.  manna-  manubria,  re.  Plural  of  manubrium. 

Us,  of  or  belonging  to  the  hand;  neut.  manuale,  manubrial  (ma-nu'bri-al),  a.  [<  manubrium  + 
the  case  or  covering  of  a book,  ML.  a hand-  -al.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a manubrium; 
book,  service-hook,  etc.,  < manus,  the  hand : see  having  the  character  of  a manubrium ; resem- 
main3.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand ; bling  a handle:  as,  the  manubrial  part  of  the 
performed,  made,  or  used  by  the  hand ; employ-  sternum. 

ing  the  hands:  as,  manual  dexterity  or  skill;  manubriated  (ma-nu'bri-a-ted),  a.  [<  manu- 
manual  labor ; a manual  operation ; the  manual  brium  + -ate1  + -ed2.]  Having  a manubrium,  as 
arts.  a sternum:  used  chiefly  in  ornithology. 

I find  some  coUections  made  of  agriculture,  and  like-  manubrium  (ma-nu'bri-um),  re.;  pi.  manubria 
wise  of  manual  arts.  (-a).  [=  Sp.  Pg.  manubrio,  < L.  manubrium,  a 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  123.  handle,  haft,  hilt,  < manuS,  the  hand : see  man- 
Train’d  to  the  manual  fight,  and  bruiseful  toil.  - ~ ...  - - 


P.  Whitehead,  The  Gymnasiad,  i. 

2.  Haying  hands.  [Bare.] 

Persons  deprived  of  hands  beget  manual  issues. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  2. 

3.  In  zodl.y  of  or  pertaining  to  the  manns  or 
hand:  distinguished  from  pedal:  as,  manual 
muscles,  those  which  lie  wholly  in  the  hand. — 
Manual  acts  ( eccles .),  the  acts  performed  by  the  priest 
in  consecrating  the  eucharist,  such  as  the  fraction  or  break- 
ing of  the  bread,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  paten,  etc. — Manual  alphabet,  the  letters 
made  with  the  fingers  and  hand,  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  conversation.  S ee  deaf-mute. — Manualbenefi.ee.  See 
benefice,  2.— Manual  coverts.  See  covert,  6.— Manual 
exercise,  in  the  military  art,  the  exercise  of  handling  the 
rifle  and  other  arms  with  precision  according  to  prescribed 
method : as,  the  sergeant  drilled  his  squad  in  manual  exer- 
cise. — Manual  keyboard.  See  1 1 , 3 (6). — Manual  seal, 
a signet  used  for  impressing  a seal  by  hand. 

There  is  my  gage,  that  manual  seal  of  death, 

That  marks  thee  out  for  hell. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1.  25. 
Sign  manual  [<  OF.  seing  manuel],  an  autograph  signa- 
ture; especially,  a signature  to  an  official  document  exe- 
cuted by  the  hand  of  a sovereign  or  magistrate. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some  decla- 
ration under  his  majesty’s  sign  manual. 

Clarendon,  Civil  Wars. 

ii.  re.  1.  A small  book,  such  as  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  hand  or  conveniently  handled ; espe- 


ual,]  1.  In  some  technical  uses,  a handle  or 
haft.  Specifically — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.:  (a) 
The  presternum,  or  first  piece  of  the  sternum, 
of  most  mammals;  the  anterior,  or  in  man  the 
upper,  segment  of  the  sternum,  corresponding 
to  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  and  succeeded  by  a piece 
or  pieces  collectively  called  the  gladiolus  or 
mesosternum.  See  cut  under  sternum.  (6)  In 
birds,  a small  process,  often  forked,  of  the  fore 
border  of  the  sternum,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the 
root  of  the  keel.  See  cut  under  ejnpleura.  ( c ) 
The  handle  of  the  malleus ; the  -process  of  the 
outer  ear-hone,  connected  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tympanic  membrane.  See  cut  under 
ossiculum,  (d)  In  liydrozoans,  the  sac  or  polyp- 
ite  which  projects  from  the  center  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  nectocalyx  of  a medusa  or  the  gono- 
calyx  of  a medusiform  gonophore.  See  medu- 
soid. — 3.  In  hot,,  a cylindrical  cell  which  arises 
from  the  center  of  the  inner  face  of  each  of  the 
eight  shields  that  compose  the  wall  of  the  an- 
theridium  in  the  Characece.  Also  called  handle. 
Compare  head,  6 (c),  and  head-cell. 

From  the  center  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shield  a cylin- 
drical cell,  termed  a handle  or  manubrium,  projects  in- 
wards nearly  to  the  center  of  the  globe. 

Bennett  and  Murray,  Cryptogamic  Bot.,  p.  177. 

4.  In  organ-building,  a stop-knob  or  handle. 


cially,  a book  of  convenient  size  containing  the  manucaption  (man-u-kap ' shon),  re.  [<  ML. 


elements  of  a science,  a collection  of  rules,  or  the 
like,  designed  for  use  as  a text-book  or  as  a 
reference-book:  as,  a manual  of  laws. — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, an  office-book  of  the  medieval  Catho- 
lic Church  in  England,  containing  the  form  to  he 
observed  by  priests  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  communion  (out  of  mass),  bap- 


manucaptio(n-),  < L.  manus,  hand,  4-  captio(n-), 
taking:  see  caption.]  In  old  laic,  a writ  for 
the  appearance  or  bringing  in  of  a person  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  hail  by  the  sheriff  or 
an  inferior  magistrate. 

This  manucaption  was  intended  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  the  members.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 424. 


tisra^enanee^namage,  and  extreme  unction,  manucaptor  (man-u-kap'tor),  re.  [<  ML.  ma- 

nucaptor,  < L.  manus , hand,  + captor , a taker 
(hunter):  see  captor.']  In  old  law , one  who 
stands  bail  for  the  appearance  of  another;  a 
surety. 

For  each  of  them  [newly  chosen  representatives]  manu- 
captors  or  bailsmen  were  provided,  who  were  bound  for 
their  obedience  to  the  writ,  and  the  names  of  the  manu- 
captor 8 were  entered  in  the  return. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 424. 


and  in  churchings,  burials,  etc.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  office-book  called  the  ritual.  The  name 
manual  (ML.  manuale)  was  sometimes  used  in  France  also. 

The  Manual  had  in  it  all  the  services  that  a parish  priest 
has  to  perform,  with  the  musical  notation  where  needed, 
and  the  full  rubrics  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  213. 

3.  In  music:  (a)  In  a musical  instrument,  a 
key  or  lever  for  the  hands  or  fingers ; a digital. 


manucode 

manucode  (man'u-kod),  n.  [<  Manucodia.]  A 
bird  of  Paradise  of  the  genus  Manucodia  of 
Boddaert ; a chalybean.  The  term  has  also  been  used 
for  some  of  the  true  birds  of  Paradise  of  the  genus  Para- 
disea  of  Linnaeus  or  Manucodiata  of  Brisson. 

Manucodia  (man-u-kd'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bod- 
daert, 1783),  a misprint  for  Manucodiata , q.  v.] 
A genus  of  sturnoid  passerine  birds,  either  in- 
cluded in  the  family  Paradiseidce  or  placed  in 
Sturnidce,  and  typical  of  a subfamily  Manuco - 
diince  (also  called  Plionygania  by  Lesson  in 
1828,  and  Chalybceus  by  Cuvier  in  1829);  the 
manucodes  or  chalybeans.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  these  beautiful  birds,  with  glossy  blue-black  plu- 
mage, inhabiting  the  Papuan  region,  or  New  Guinea  and 
the  islands  zoologically  related  thereto.  The  longest-  and 
best-known  of  these  is  M.  viridis,  called  31.  chalybceus  by 
Boddaert,  and  Chalybceus paradiseus  by  Cuvier.  M.  kerau- 
dreni  (Lesson),  M.  gouldi  (Gray),  M.  atra  (Lesson),  M.  pyr- 
rhoptera  (Temminck),  M.  morotensis  (Schlegel),  and  M. 
obibtsis  (Bernstein)  are  others ; the  last  three  form  a sepa- 
rate subgenus  called  Lycocorax  by  Bonaparte  in  1853. 

manucodiata  (man-u-ko-di-a'ta),  n.  [NL., 
from  a Malay  name  manulc-dewata , a bird  of 
Paradise,  lit.  ‘ bird  of  the  gods/  Cf.  mamuque.] 

1 . An  old  and  disused  name  for  a bird  of  Para- 
dise. 

The  male  and  female  Manucordiata  Tread  manucodiatal], 
the  male  having  a hollow  in  the  back,  in  which  it  is  re- 
ported the  female  both  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Eeb.  4, 1645. 

2.  [cap.']  A genus  of  Paradise  birds  established 
by  Brisson  in  1760,  equivalent  to  the  Linnean 
genus  Paradisea.  Two  species  were  included  by  Bris- 
son under  this  generic  name,  Manucodiata  major  and  M. 
minor,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Paradisea  apoda 
and  P.  regia  of  Linnaeus,  neither  of  which  pertains  to  the 
later  genus  Manucodia.  [Not  in  use.  ] 

Manucodiinse  (man-ii-ko-di-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Manucodia  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  birds 
named  by  Cabanis  in  1847  from  the  genus  Ma- 
nucodia. The  term  is  little  used ; but  by  G.  It.  Gray 
(1870)  it  is  employed  for  a subfamily  of  Sturnidce  com- 
posed of  the  two  genera  Astrapia  and  Manucodia. 

manuducentt  (man-u-du'sent),  n.  [<  ML.  ma- 
nuducen(f-)s,  ppr.  of  manuducere,  lead  by  the 
hand,  < L.  manus , the  hand,  + ducere,  lead:  see 
duct.  ] One  who  leads  by  the  hand ; a manuduc- 
tor.  [Bare.] 

manuduction  (man-u-duk'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
manuduccion,  < ML.  manuductt6(n-),  < manudu- 
cere, lead  by  the  hand:  see  mamiducent.]  A 
leading  by  the  hand ; the  act  of  guiding ; care- 
ful guidance.  [Archaic.] 

The  only  door  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
water,  by  the  manuduction  of  the  Spirit. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  151. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  imperial  air  with  which  he 
enounces  his  behests  to  applicants  for  his  manuduction. 

F.  Hall,  itecent  English,  p.  112. 

mannductor  (man-u-duk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  manu- 
ducteur  = Sp.  manuductor,  ? ML.  manuductor,  < 
manuducere,  lead  bj  the  hand:  see  manuducent.] 
One  who  leads  by  the  hand;  a leader;  a guide; 
specifically,  in  medieval  music,  one  who  indi- 
cated the  rhythm  to  a choir  by  beating  time 
with  his  hand  or  by  striking  pieces  of  wood  or 
shell  together ; a conductor.  [Archaic.] 

Love  be  your  manuductor;  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  (all)  future  fears. 

Jordan,  Poems. 

manuductory  (man-u-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  manu- 
ductor: see-on/.]  Leading byorasbythehand; 
serving  as  a guide,  or  for  guidance.  Bp.  Words- 
worth, Church  Hist.,  I.  229. 

manufactt  (man-u-fakt'),  n.  [<  L.  manuf actus, 
made  by  hand:  see  manufacture.']  Manufac- 
ture. 

A great  part  of  the  linen  manufact  is  done  by  women 
and  children.  Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  312. 

T’  encourage  woolen  manufact. 

D'Urfey,  Collin’s  Walk,  iii. 

manufactory  (man-u-fak'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  manus,  the  hand,  + *fac'.orius,  ad].,  neut. 
LL.  factorium,  an  oil-press,  later  a factory:  see 
factory.  Cf.  manufacture.]  I.f  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  manufacturing ; employed  in  manu- 
facturing: as,  a manufactory  operation.  Swift. 

Servile  and  manufactory  men,  that  should  serve  the  uses 
of  the  world  in  handicrafts. 

Lord,  Hist.  Banians  (1630),  p.  70.  (Latham.) 

II.  pi.  manufactories  (-riz).  If.  The  act 
of  manufacturing ; manufacture. 

To  give  ease  and  encouragement  to  manufactory  at  home. 
Bolingbroke,  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  190.  (Latham.) 

2.  A building  in  which  goods  are  manufac- 
tured; more  generally,  any  place  where  ar- 
ticles for  use  or  consumption  are  regularly 
made:  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  fac- 
tory. See  factory,  4. 
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rnanufactural  (man-u-fak'tu-ral),  a.  [<  manu- 
facture + -at.]  Pertaming'o’r  relating  to  manu- 
factures : as,  rnanufactural  demand.  W.  Taylor. 
manufacture  (man-u-fak'tur),  n.  [Formerly 
also  manufacture ; = F.  manufacture  — Sp.  Pg. 
manufactura,  < ML.  manufactura,  a making  by 
hand,  < L.  manuf  actus,  prop,  as  two  words,  maim 
f actus,  made  by  hand:  manu,  abl.  of  manus, 
hand ; f actus,  pp.  of  faccre,  make : see  mainZ, 
manual,  and facture.]  1.  The  operation  of  mak- 
ing goods  or  wares  of  any  kind;  the  production 
of  articles  for  use  from  raw  or  prepared  mate- 
rials by  giving  to  these  materials  new  forms, 
qualities,  properties,  or  combinations,  whether 
by  hand-labor  or  by  machinery : used  more  espe- 
cially of  production  in  a large  way  by  machinery 
or  by  many  hands  working  cooperatively. 

They  have  here  [at  Antab)  a considerable  manufacture 
of  coarse  stamped  callicoes. 

Pocockc,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  155. 
By  means  of  trade  and  manufactures  a greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  can  he  annually  imported  into  a particular 
country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of 
their  cultivation,  could  afford. 

Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  9. 

2.  Anything  made  for  use  from  raw  or  prepared 
materials ; collectively,  manufactured  articles ; 
figuratively,  anything  formed  or  produced;  a 
contrivance. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a coarse  kind  of  canvas,  the 
manufacture  of  the  country.  Addison. 

The  tendency  for  a long  time  appears  to  have  been  to 
discourage  domestic  linguistic  manufactures,  and  promote 
the  importation  of  foreign  wares. 

G.  P . Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xii. 
3f.  A placeor  building  in  which  manufacturing 
operations  are  carried  on;  a factory.  E.  Phil- 
lips, 1706. 

manufacture  (man-u-fak'tur),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  manufactured,  ppr.  manufacturing.  [=  F. 
manufacturer  = Sp.  Pg.  manufacturar;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  or  fabricate, 
as  anything  for  use,  especially  in  considerable 
quantities  or  numbers,  or  by  the  aid  of  many 
hands  or  of  machinery;  work  materials  into 
the  form  of : as,  to  manufacture  cloth,  pottery, 
or  hardware;  to  manufacture  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  or  cigars. 

Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be  found. 

Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  produce  artificially ; elabo- 
rate or  get  up  by  contrivance  or  special  effort ; 
hence,  to  make  a show  of;  simulate:  as,  to 
manufacture  words  or  phrases ; a manufactured 
public  opinion;  manufactured  grief  or  emotion. 

Sunday  journals  will  presently  begin  to  pour  out  . . . 
gloomy  crop  news  manufactured  for  1 he  benefit  of  specu- 
lators. New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  1885. 

3.  To  use  as  material  for  manufacture;  work 
up  into  form  for  use;  make  something  from: 
as,  to  manufacture  wool  into  cloth. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  occupied  in  manufac- 
tures; fabricate  or  elaborate  something, 
manufacturer  (man-u-fak'tur-er),  n.  One 
who  manufactures;  one  who  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing.  In  writings  of 
the  early  18th  century,  the  term  manufacturer  was 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  workman ; the  em- 
ployer was  the  ‘master  manufacturer.’  In  modern 
usage,  by  ‘manufacturer’  is  almost  always  meant  the 
employer. 

manufacturing1  (man-u-fak'tur-iug),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  manufacture,  i;.]  The  act  or  process 
of  making  articles  for  use;  the  system  of  in- 
dustry which  produces  manufactured  articles. 
manufacturing2  (man-u-fak'tur-ing),  p.  a. 
[Ppr.  of  manufacture,  v.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
cerned in  manufacture;  industrial:  as,  a manu- 
facturing community. 

manul,  n.  [Native  name.]  A wild  cat  of  Ta- 
tary  and  Siberia,  Felis  manul,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  common  European  wildcat, 
F.  catus, but  with  longer  legs.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
color  with  whitish  variegations,  the  tail  ringed 
and  the  head  striped  with  black. 

Manulea  (mii-nu'le-a),  «...  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1767),  so  called  in  allusion,  to  the  five  lobes  of 
the  corolla;  < L.  manus,  hand.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Scrophulariaccie,  type 
of  the  tribe  Manuleese,  distinguished  by  the 
five-parted  or  -cleft  calyx,  the  slender  suberect 
corolla,  the  lobes  of  which  are  often  notched, 
and  the  entire  style.  There  are  about  26  species, 
which  are  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  and  all  natives  of  southern 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  small,  generally  orange-colored, 
disposed  in  simple  or  compound  racemes.  The  fruit  is 
a capsule  with  the  valves  two-cleft  at  the  apex. 

Manuleese  (ma-nu-le'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Engler, 
1898),  < Manulea  + -eie.]  A tribe  of  plants 
of  the  family  Scrophulariacese,  distinguished 
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by  having  the  lower  leaves  almost  always  op- 
posite, the  fifth  stamen  much  reduced  or  rarely 
perfect,  the  anthers  one-celled,  the  capsule 
dehiscent  into  valves,  and  the  inflorescence 
centripetal.  The  tribe  includes  7 genera  and  about 
159  species,  which  are  mostly  herbs,  the  majority  being 
natives  of  southern  Africa.  Written  Manuleaz  by  End- 
licher  (1836). 

manumiset,  manumisst  (man-u-miz',  -mis')* 
v.  t.  [Also  manumize;  < L.  manumissus , pp.  of 
manumitterey  manumit:  see  manumit.]  Same 
as  manumit. 

Whether,  then,  being  my  manumised  slave. 

He  owed  not  himself  to  me? 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  v.  2. 
The  episcopal  reformation  has  manumized  kings  from 
the  usurpation  of  Borne. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 

manumission  (man-u-misk'on),  n.  [<  F.  ma- 
numission = Sp.  manumision  = Pg.  manumissao 
= It.  manumissione , < L.  manumissio(n-),  the 
freeing  of  a slave,  < manumittere , pp.  manumis- 
suSj  free,  manumit : see  manumit .]  Liberation 
from  slavery,  bondage,  or  restraint;  a setting 
free ; emancipation.  [To  complete  the  usual  legal 
ceremony  of  manumission  in  ancient  Rome,  the  master 
turned  the  slave  around  and  released  him  from  his  hand 
before  a magistrate.] 

Then  whereto  serves  it  to  have  been  enlarg’d 
With  this  free  manumission  of  the  mind? 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 
Languages,  by  a regardless  Adoption  of  some  new  Words, 
and  Manumission  of  old,  do  often  vary,  yet  the  whole  Bulk 
of  the  Speech  keeps  intire.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumission,  which 
is  either  express  or  implied:  express,  as  where  a man 
granted  to  the  villein  a deed  of  manumission. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II  vi. 

manumit  (man-u-mit'),  v.  t. ; px-et.  and  pp.  man- 
umitted, ppr.  manumitting.  [=  OE.  manumetre, 
manumettre,  manumiter  — Sp.  manumitir  = It. 
manomettere,  manimettere,  < L.  manumittere,  re- 
lease from  one’s  power,  set  at  liberty,  free,  en- 
franchise, < manus,  hand,  power,  + mittere, 
send:  see  mission.]  To  release  from  slavery; 
liberate  from  personal  bondage  or  servitude; 
set  free,  as  a slave ; emancipate. 

The  Christian  masters  were  not  bound  to  manumit  their 
slaves,  and  yet  were  commended  if  they  did  so. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  202. 
That  Poem  which  you  pleased  to  approve  of  so  highly  in 
Manuscript  is  now  manumitted,  and  made  free  Denizen  of 
the  World.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  78. 

- Syn.  Enfranchise,  Liberate,  etc.  See  emancipate. 

manumizet,  v.  t.  See  manumise. 
manumotive  (man-n-mo'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  manus, 
hand,  + NL.  motivus,  moving:  see  motive.] 
Movable  or  moved  by  hand.  [Bare.] 

Since  the  development  of  the  lighter  machines  of  the 
present  day,  the  idea  of  a manumotive  carriage,  so  familiar 
to  our  forefathers,  has  been  frequently  mooted. 

Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  425. 

manumotor  (man-u-mo'tor),  n.  [<  L.  manus, 
hand,  + motor,  a mover:  see  motor.]  A small 
wheel-carriage  so  consti’ucted  that  a person 
sitting  in  it  may  move  it  in  any  direction  by 
hand-power. 

manurable  (ma-nur'a-bl),  a.  [<  manure  + -able.] 
If.  That  may  "be  cultivated ; cultivable. 

This  hook  [Doomsday]  in  effect  gives  an  account  not 
only  of  the  manurable  lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vil, 
but  also  of  the  number  and  natures  of  their  several  in- 
habitants. Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig,  of  Mankind,  p.  235. 

2.  That  may  be  manured,  or  enriched  by  ma- 
nure ; capable  of  fertilization, 
manuraget  (ma-nur'aj),  n.  [<  manure  + -age.] 
Cultivation. 

Now  of  the  Conquerour  this  Isle  hath  “Brutaine"  nnto 
name, 

And  with  his  Troians  Bmte  began  manuraye  of  the  same. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iii.  14. 

manurance  (ma-nur'ans),  n.  [<  manure  + 
-ance.]  1.  Cultivation.  [Archaic.] 

The  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  . . . 
a forcible,  though  unseen,  operation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  258. 

The  tenant  is  entitled  to  that  species  of  product  only 
which  grows  by  the  industry  and  manurance  of  man,  and 
to  one  crop  only  of  that  product. 

L.  A.  Goodeve,  Modern  Law  of  Heal  Property,  p.  11. 

2.  Application  of  manure ; manuring.  [Bare.] 

I will  see  ...  if  they  will  not  grow  in  this  soil,  even 
with  less  toil  and  manurance.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  177. 

manure  (ma-nur'),  v.  1.;  pret.  and  pp.  manured, 
ppr.  manuring.  [<  ME.  menuren,  maynoyren,  < 
OF.  manoevrer,  manovrer,  manage,  handle,  lit. 
work  by  hand:  see  manceuver  and  mainor .]  If. 
To  manage;  regulate  by  care  or  attention. — 
2f.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labor ; till ; develop 
by  culture. 
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ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 

HOR/E  BEAT.E  MARINE  VIRGINIS  ad  usum  Romanum,  cum  calendario.  MS.  of  the  second  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  choice  vellum;  written  in  black  and  blue  (now  faded) 
and  probably  executed  in  Anjou.  Embellished  with  thirteen  very  fine  large  miniatures  and  135  lateral  borders  of  flowers,  scrolls,  birds,  insects,  human  figures,  chimeras,  etc.;  elegantly  painted 
in  gold  and  brilliant  colors.  A very  beautiful  manuscript  executed  for  Catherine  d’Armagnac,  second  wife  of  Jean  II.,  Due  de  Bourbon,  called  "le  Bon"  [1484-86].  The  large  miniatures  were 
probably  painted  by  a different  artist  from  the  one  who  executed  the  small  ones  in  the  calendar.  They  are  specimens  of  the  best  P'rench  illuminating  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  recall  the  work 
of  Jean  Foucquet.  Their  subjects  are  the  usual  ones  occurring  in  all  books  of  Hours.  On  nine  leaves  there  are  the  interlaced  initials  of  Jean  and  Catherine. 

HOR/E  BEAT/E  MARINE  VIRGINIS  ad  usum  Romanum,  cum  calendario.  Manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  in  Gothic  characters,  with  the  calendar  in  gold,  blue 
and  red;  probably  executed  at  Tours  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Embellished  with  thirty-nine  fine  large  miniatures,  nearly  all  divided  into  compartments.  All  the  pages  of  the  text  are  surrounded 
by  elaborate  borders  in  black  tracery  and  burnished  gold,  with  corner  sprays  of  flowers  in  blue,  green,  dull  red,  and  gold  “cama?eu,”  each  border  containing  three  small  miniatures,  which  are 
repeated  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf,  but  reversed,  so  as  to  be  seen  against  the  light.  A magnificent  manuscript  of  great  value. 


manure 

Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a place 
for  mans  habitation,  were  it  fully  manured  and  inhabited 
by  industrious  people.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  114. 

3.  To  apply  manure  to;  treat  with  a fertilizer 
or  fertilizing  materials  or  elements : as,  to  ma- 
nure a field  or  a crop. 

Mawene  and  un-made,  maynoyrede  bott  lyttylle, 

In  swathes  sweppene  downe  fulle  of  swete  tloures. 

Thare  unbrydilles  theis  bolde,  and  baytes  theire  horses. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2507. 

With  branches  overgrown, 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  628. 

The  soil  will  in  due  time  be  manured  by  the  overflowing 
of  that  river  [the  Nile],  though  they  neither  see  nor  know 
the  true  cause  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xv. 

4.  To  serve  as  manure  for. 

The  corps  of  half  her  senate 

* Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly.  Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

manure  (ma-nur'),  n.  [<  manure,  ?>.]  Any  sub- 
stance added  to  the  soil  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing it  more  f ertile ; specifically^  and  as  used  in 
leases  and  other  contracts  relating  to  real  prop- 
erty, the  excrementitious  product  of  live  stock, 
with  refuse  litter,  accumulated,  and  used  for 
enriching  the  land.  Animal  substances  employed  as 
manures  comprehend  the  putrefying  carcasses  of  animals, 
ground  hones,  blood,  the  excrements  of  animals,  as  the 
dung  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  etc  , urine,  guano 
(the  decomposed  excrement  of  aquatic  birds,  also  of  bats), 
the  scrapings  of  leather  and  horn,  the  refuse  of  the  sham- 
bles. the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  etc.  Liquid  manure,  con- 
sisting of  town  sewage,  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps,  sta- 
bles, and  cow-houses,  etc.,  is  largely  employed  in  many 
places.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  substance,  in  one 
state  or  another,  is  used  as  manure.  The  principal  min- 
eral matters  employed  as  manures  are  lime  and  other 
alkaline  substances,  chalk,  sand,  clay,  marl,  various  sul- 
phates, phosphates,  nitrates,  etc. 
manure-distributer  (ma-nur'dis-trib"u-ter),  n. 
An  agricultural  maehine  for  spreading  a layer 
of  manure  evenly  over  the  ground, 
manure-drag  (ma-nur'drag),  n.  In  agri.,  a 
horse-fork  with  curved  tines  projecting  down- 
ward, used  for  hauling  manure  from  a wagon  in 
unloading,  for  dragging  it  to  a place  convenient 
for  piling  or  loading,  or  for  distributing  over  a 
field  and  harrowing  in  manure  that  has  been 
dumped  in  heaps.  Also  called  manure-liook. 
manure-drill  (ma-nur'dril),  n.  In  agri.:  ( a ) 
An  attachment  to  a grain-drill  which  deposits 
powdered  manure  either  in  the  seed-row  or 
broadcast,  as  may  be  desired.  (b)  A form  of 
watering-cart  for  distributing  in  streams  over 
the  surface  of  a field  liquid  manure  carried  in 
the  box  of  the  vehicle.  E.  JP.  Knight. 
manure-fork  (ma-nur'f6rk),  n.  A fork,  usual- 
ly with  four  flat  prongs,  used  for  lifting  and 
distributing  manure. 

manure-hook  (ma-nur'huk),  n.  In  agri.,  a 
hand-tool  having  tires  bent  at  a right  angle 
with  the  handle.  Used  in  spreading  manure, 
manure-loader  (ma-nur'lo//der),  n.  A form 
of  horse-fork  for  loading  into  a wagon  large 
bunches  of  stable-manure.  E.  H.  Knight. 
manurementt  (ma-nur'ment),  n.  [<  manure  + 
-ment.]  The  art  or  process  of  manuring  or 
cultivating;  cultivation.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Re- 
liquiae, p.  76. 

manurer  (ma-nur'&r),  n.  One  who  manures 
lands. 

manure-spreader  (ma-nur'spred"er),  n.  Same 
as  manure-distributer. 

Manuria  (ma-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  an  E. 
Ind.  name.]  1.  A genus  of  turtles,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Manuriana.  Also  Manouria. — 
2.  [i.  c.]  A land-tortoise  of  this  genus,  Manu- 
ria fusca,  inhabiting  parts  of  the  hill-country 
of  India.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  a fresh-water 
turtle  of  the  family  Clemmyidce.  The  plastron  has  ten 
plates,  disposed  in  iive  pairs ; the  two  pectoral  shields  are 
small,  angular,  and  removed  toward  the  sides  at  the  hinder 
+edge  of  the  axill;e. 

manurial  (ma-nu'ri-al),  a.  [<  manure  + -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  manure;  serving  for  ma- 
nure; fertilizing:  as,  the  manurial  value  of 
phosphates. 

To  maintain  its  good  tilth  by  the  manurial  products 
which  it  is  now  capable  of  supplying. 

J.  R.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  104. 

manurially  (ma-nu'ri-al-i),  adv.  As  regards 
manure  or  its  production. 

Manuriana  (ma-nu-ri-an'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Manuria  + -ana.]  In  Gray’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, a subfamily  of  Testuflinidw,  typified  by 
the  genus  Manuria,  including  two  Indian  spe- 
cies of  separate  genera,  more  like  the  fresh- 
water tortoises  than  the  other  Testudinidce. 
.Also  Manouriana. 

manus  (ma'nus),  n. ; pi.  manus.  [L.,  the  hand, 
hence  power:  see  main3,  manual,  etc.]  1. 
The  hand.  Technically,  in  zobl.  and  anat. : (a)  The  dis- 
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tal  segment  of  the  fore  limb  of  a vertebrated  animal,  in- 
cluding all  beyond  the  forearm  or  foie  leg  (antebrachium). 
It  is  divided  into  three  segments,  the  carpus,  the  meta- 
carpus, and  the  phalanges.  See  hand.  [The  word  is  used 
to  avoid  the  implication  of  any  difference  between  " hand  ” 
as,  of  a man  and  “ fore  foot  ” as  of  a quadruped ; it  is  chiefly 
a morphological  term,  opposed  to  pes,  which  is  the  corre- 
sponding segment  of  the  hind  limb.  Sometimes  called  pes 
anticm.]  (b)  The  prehensile  organ -of  a crustacean;  the 
chela  or  great  chelate  claw,  as  of  a lobster,  (c)  In  entom., 
the  tarsus  of  the  anterior  leg.  Kirby.  Id)  In  ichth.,  the 
pectoral  fin. 

2.  In  Bom.  law:  (a)  Same  as  dominium,  but 
more  commonly  used  of  power  over  persons. 

Old  blind  Appius  Claudius,  or  old  Cato  the  Censor,  was 
not  stronger  than  the  young  men  who  were  in  his  manus; 
and  yet  both  of  them  ruled  their  respective  households 
with  absolute  sway.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  28. 

( b ) More  specifically,  the  power  of  a Roman  hus- 
band over  his  wife:,  as,  in  manu  (of  a woman), 
under  the  marital  authority, 
manuscript  (man'u-skript),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
manuscrit  = Sp.  mdnuscrito  = Pg.  manuscripto= 
It.  manoscritto,  manuscritto,  a.  and  n.,  < ML. 
*mamiscriptus,  a.,  L.prop.  as  two  words,  manu 
scriptus,  written  by  hand,  ML.  (neut.)  manu- 
scriptum,  n.,  a book  or  paper  written  by  hand; 

< manu,  abl.  of  manus,  hand,  + scriptus,  pp.  of 
scribere,  write:  see  script.  Cf.  chirograph,  of  like 
meaning.]  I.  a.  1.  Written  with  the  hand;  in 
handwriting  (not  printed). 

In  a manuscript  account  of  the  building  of  the  palace,  it 
is  mentioned  that  at  the  entrance  were  two  columns. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  V enice,  p.  250. 

2.  Consisting  of  writings  or  written  books. 

He  expended  upwards  of  £800  in  arranging  and  improv- 
ing the  manuscript  library  at  Lambeth. 

Bp.  Porteys,  Abp.  Seeker,  p.  55. 

II.  n.  1 . A book,  paper,  or  instrument  writ- 
ten by  hand  with  ink  or  other  pigment,  or  with 
a pencil  or  the  like ; a writing  of  any  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  anything  that  is  printed. 
Especially — 2.  Such  a book,  paper,  or  instru- 
ment so  written  before  the  introduction  and  gen- 
eral adoption  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  in  a style  in  vogue  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  oldest  surviving  manuscripts  are 
Egyptian,  of  which  some  are  at  least  3,500  years  old. 
Ancient  manuscripts  are  written  on  papyrus,  parchment, 
or  vellum,  and  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a long  band 
which  was  rolled  for  convenience  about  a rod.  Greek 
manuscripts  are  in  uncial,  cursive,  or  minuscule  charac- 
ters. The  uncials  are  the  oldest  form,  and  resemble  mod- 
ern capitals.  The  cursive  characters  are  derived  from  the 
uncials,  though  they  came  to  differ  much  from  these  in 
shape,  and  are  used  in  manuscripts  from  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  The  minuseule  wriiing  is  that  practised 
with  few  or  no  exceptions  since  the  ninth  century ; the 
forms  of  the  earliest  printed  Greek  closely  resemble  it. 
Latin  manuscripts  are  in  capital,  uncial,  cursive,  or  minus- 
cule characters.  The  capitals  are  the  earliest  form,  but 
their  use  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  Carolin- 
gian  epoch.  The  uncials,  of  which  the  letters  are  charac- 
terized by  their  rounded  shape,  were  developed  very  early, 
attained  their  highest  perfection  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  continued  in  use  until  the  ninth  century.  The  cursive 
writing  was  developed  from  the  uncial ; it  appears  in  the 
graffiti  found  scratched  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  Rome, 
etc.,  and  is  the  parent  of  many  old  systems  of  writing,  as 
the  Lombard  and  Merovingian.  The  minuscule  style  was 
developed  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours,  and  reached  its  perfection  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  this  style  are  written  the  splendid  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages,  produced  for  the  most  part 
in  monasteries,  and  enriched  with  superbly  illuminated 
initial  letters  and  elaborately  painted  miniatures.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  printing,  the  minuscule  writing  sup- 
plied models  to  the  earliest  type-makers.  Palimpsest 
manuscripts  are  manuscripts  written  in  antiquity  or  in  the 
early  middle  ages  upon  papyrus  or  vellum  from  which 
earlier  writing  had  been  erased.  Modern  science  has  been 
successful  in  deciphering  the  imperfectly  effaced  charac- 
ters of  many  such  manuscripts,  and  has  recovered  in  this 
way  some  of  our  most  valuable  remnants  of  classic  litera- 
ture. The  three  most  important  Biblical  manuscripts  ex- 
tant are  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  the  Vatican  Codex,  and 
the  Sinaitic  Code?.  (See  codex.)  These  are  of  course  all 
uncials.  See  capital l,  cursive,  majuscule,  minuscule,  uncial. 
Often  abbreviated  MS.,  plural  MSS. 

manuscript  (man'u-skript),  v.  t.  [<  manuscript, 
n.]  To  write  by  tand.  [Rare.] 
mannscriptal  (man'u-skrip-tal),  a.  [<  manu- 
script + - al .]  Pertaining  to  or  o£  the  nature  of 
manuscript ; found  or  occurring  in  manuscript 
or  manuscripts.  [Rare.] 

The  more  absurd  the  manuscriptal  letter, 

They  paint,  from  thence,  some  fancy’d  beauty  better. 

Byron,  Epistle  to  a Friend. 
A manuscriptal  painting  of  the  9th  century  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  394. 

manustupration  (man  " u - stu  - pra  ' shon),  n. 
Masturbation. 

manutenencyt,  manutenancyt  (man-u-ten'en- 

si,  -an-si),  n.  [<  OF.  manutenence,  ML.  manu- 
tenentia,  < manutenen(t-)  s,  ppr.  of  manutenere, 
hold  in  hand,  maintain:  see  maintain.  Cf.  main- 
tenance.] The  action  of  holding  in  the  hand 
or  upholding  ; support ; maintenance  : as,  the 
divine  manutenency. 
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manutergium  (man-u-ter'ji-um),  n.  ; pi.  m, 
tergia  (-a).  [NL.]  A towel. 

manway  (man'wa),  m.  1.  A manhole.  [Eng., 
— 2.  In  coal-mining:  (a)  A small  passageway 
used  by  the  miners,  but  not  for  transportation 
of  the  coal.  (6)  The  passage  used  as  an  airway 
or  chute. 

man- worship  (ma.n'weri'ship),  n.  The  worship 
of  man ; undue  reverence  or  extreme  adulation 
paid  to  a man. 

manwortht,  n.  The  price  of  a man’s  life  or 
head,  which  was  paid  to  the  lord  for  the  killing 
of  his  villein. 

manworthy  (man'w&r#*Hi),  a.  Worthy  of  a 
man;  becoming  a man.  [Rare.] 

Where  is  it  in  advance  to  a better  and  more  manworthy 
order  of  things  ? Coleridge. 

Manx,  Manks  (mangks),  a.  and  n.  [A  contr.  of 
earlier  Manisk,  < Man,  the  Isle  of  Man  (W.  Ma- 
naw,  L.  Mona  (Caesar,  Pliny),  Monapia  (Pliny), 
Gr.  M ovaoiSa  (Ptolemy),  cf.  W.  Mon,  L.  Mona, 
Anglesey),  + -isk,  mod.  E.  -ish1.  Cf.  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Erse,  similarly  contracted.  Cf.  Man- 
nian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  between  England  and 
Ireland,  or  to  its  language. 

Yf  any  suche  Manistee  or  Iryshe  Roge  Vacabounde  or 
Beggar  ben  alredy  or  shall  at  any  tyme  hereafter  be  set 
on  Land  in  any  parte  of  England  or  of  Wales,  the  same 
shalbe  conveyghed  to  the  next  port  in  or  neer  whiche  they 
were  landed,  and  from  thence  be  transported. 

Laws  of  Eliz.  (1572),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  109. 
Manx  cat.  See  cati. — Manx  puffin,  the  shearwater, 
Puflinus  anglorum. 

II.  n.  1.  The  native  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  belongs  to  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  tongues,  and  is 
thus  closely  allied  to  the  Irish  and  the  Gaelic. 
— 2.  pi.  Natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man;  Manxmen. — 3.  [ l.  c.]  The  shearwater, 
Puffinus  anglorum. 

Manxman  (mangks' man),  n. ; pi.  Manxmen 
(-men).  A man  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  See  Manx, 
n.,  2. 

Manxwoman  (mangks'wum//an),  n.;  pi.  Manx- 
women  (-wim"en).  A woman  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
See  Manx,  n.,  2. 

many1  (men'i),  a.;  compar.  more,  snperl.  most 
(formerly  regularly  manicst).  [<  ME.  many, 
mony,  mani,  moni,  meeni,  etc .,  < AS. manig,  monig, 
mcenig  = OS.  manag,  maneg  „-=  OFries.  monich, 
manich,  monech,  manch  = MD.  meneg,  D.  menig 
= MLG.  mannich,  mennich  = OHG.  manag, 
manac,  MHG.  mancc,  G.  mannig  (in  comp.), 
usually  contr.  manch  = Icel.  margr  (for  *mavgr) 
= Sw.  mdnga  = Dan.  mange  - Goth,  manags, 
many.  Root  unknown ; according  to  one  view, 
lit.  as  if  *manny,  i.  e.  ‘containing  men’  (involv- 
ing the  notion  of  a crowd  of  persons),  < AS.  man, 
etc.,  man,  + -ig,  an  adj.  suffix,  E.  -yK  But  this 
ignores  the  similar  and  prob.  cognate  forms  Ir. 
minic  = Gael,  minig  = W.  mynycli,  frequent,  and 
OBulg.  munogu,  mnogu  = Sloven,  mnog  = Serv. 
mnozhina = Bohem.  mnoliy,e  tc.,  = Russ,  mnogie,. 
pi.,  many;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  which  an 
AS.  or  Goth.  adj.  formed  from  a noun  by  adding 
the  suffix  -ig  or  -ags  has  developed  anothernoun 
by  the  formative  orig.  contained  in  the  noun 
many  (AS.  menigu) : see  many 1,  n.  Whatever 
the  root,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  has  no  con- 
nection with  L.  magnus,  great:  see  main2.]  1. 
Being  or  consisting  of  a large  number  of  units 
or  individuals;  numerous:  often  used  alone, 
the  noun  being  understood.  See  manyl , n. 

To  Winchestre  and  to  Wych  icli  wente  to  the  feire. 

With  mony  rnaner  marchaundise  as  my  mayster  hihte. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  120. 

Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  Ps.  xxxiv.  19. 

For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  . . . and  shall  de- 
ceive many.  Mat.  xxiv.  6. 

He  is  not  the  best  wright  that  hewes  th emaniest  speals. 

Pay,  Proverbs  (2d  ed.,  1678),  p.  869. 
J'r  a due.  Is  there  none  else  here  ? 

Melantius.  hi  one  but  a fearful  conscience : that’s  too  many. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

2.  Boing  one  of  a large  number ; belonging  to 
an  aggregate  or  category,  considered  singly  as 
one  of  a kind : followed  by  a,  an,  or  another, 
used  distributively.  The  phrase  many  a one, 
so  used,  was  formerly  many  one  without  the 
article. 

I’ve  met  wi’  mony  a gentle  knicht, 

That  gae  me  sic  a fill. 

King  Henry  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  151). 
Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  ‘unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she  would  soothe.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
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3.  Being  of  a certain  number,  large  or  small ; large  and  blue,  and  its  tuberous  roots  have 
plural  (especially  in  the  phrase  the  many  as  emetic  properties. 

opposed  to  the  one):  after  a term  of  qualifica-  many-sided  (men'i-sFded),  a.  Having  many 
tion  (aSj  so,  too,  and  especially  how  in  interro-  sides;  hence,  figuratively,  having  many  aspects, 

gations):  often  with  the  qualified  noun  omitted:  nnoiujno  us  /umnwiuioo.  

as,  how  many  people  were  there  ? how  many  will 
go  ? as  many  as  the  room  will  hold ; not  so  many 
as  before ; too  many  men  are  dishonest. 

Behold  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee. 


Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for  such 
store, 

When  one  is  one  too  many?  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  35. 

The  Greek  will  drink  as  many  Glasses  as  there  be  Letters 
in  his  Mistress  s name.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

4.  Much.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  -Many  one t 
See  def.  2. 

Anthony,  the  full  noble  souerayn, 

Off  paynyms  hath  ryght  manyon  slain. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2276. 
Not  many,  not  much.  [Slang.]— So  many,  (a)  Such  a 
number  or  an  equal  number  of : as,  packed  together  like 
so  many  herrings. 

All  so  many  as  his  menne  mighten  areche. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  441. 
The  women  of  the  place  had  fled,  like  so  many  frighted 
deer,  to  one  of  the  principal  churches. 

Prescott,  Ford,  and  Isa.,  ii.  11. 
(6)  Such  a number  indefinitely  or  distributively : as,  he 
took  so  many  of  these,  and  so  many  of  those,  and  so  many 
of  the  others. — Too  many,  too  strong ; too  powerful ; too 
able : as,  they  are  too  many  for  us ; he  is  too  many,  or  one 
too  many,  tor  ns.  [Colloq.  | l Many  is  prefixed  to  a great 


qualities,  or  capabilities;  of  diversified  range 
or  scope ; not  narrowly  limited. 

The  Bishop  of  Cyrene  . . . was  one  of  those  many- 
sided,  volatile,  restless  men  who  taste  joy  and  sorrow  . . . 
abundantly  and  passionately.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 

The 


Mark  XT.  4.  many-sidedness  (men'i-sUded-nes), 


condition  of  having  many  sides ; hence,  figura- 
tively, the  quality  of  being  many-sided;  di- 
versity of  character  or  capability ; wideness  of 
range  or  view. 

manywise,  manyways  (men'i-wiz,  -waz),  adv. 
In  many  different  ways ; multifariously;  vari- 
ously. 

Manzanilla  (man-za-nil'a),  n.  [Sp.,  perhaps 
so  called  from  a town  near" Seville.]  Sherry  of 
unusually  dry  and  light  character ; specifically, 
a sherry  produced  in  the  district  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda  in  Spain. 

manzanita  (man-za-ne'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
manzana,  apple.]  One  of  several  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  genus  Arctostapliylos,  found 
in  the  western  United  States.  These  are,  especial- 
ly,  A.  tomentosa,  a shrub  from  2 to  6 feet  high;  A.  pun- 
gens,  the  most  common  manzanita,  abounding  everywhere 
on  dry  ridges,  whether  on  the  coast  or  at  great  elevations  • 
and  A.  glauca,  the  great-berried  manzanita,  distinguished 
by  its  larger  solid  fruit,  with  a large  five-celled  stone 
numberof  participial  adjectives,  forming  compounds  which  maor  (mar;,  n.  [Uael.  niaor , maer , a steward, 
explain  themselves : as,  many-armed,  many-colored,  many-  perhaps  < ML.  major , a steward,  etc.:  see  ma- 
cornered,  many-eyed. ]=Syn.  1.  Manifold,  multiplied,  vari-  jor,  mayor.']  Anciently,  in  Scotland,  a steward 


maple 

result  of  careful  topographical  surveys,  the  relief  of  the 
surface  is  generally  indicated  with  more  or  less  accuracy. 
This  is  done  either  by  contour-lines  or  hachures,  or  by 
simple  shading.  By  the  latter  method,  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised, the  indications  of  the  relief  of  the  surface  are  but 
rough  in  character.  With  sufficiently  accurate  data  and 
a careful  and  artistic  treatment,  a close  approach  may, 
however,  in  this  way  be  made  to  the  effect  obtained  by 
photographing  a model  of  the  surface  in  question  in  an 
oblique  light.  From  such  a photograph  the  eye  gets  at 
once  a very  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  surface. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L 1.  19. 
2.  Figuratively,  a distinct  and  precise  repre- 
sentation of  anything. 

A liuely  mappe  of  the  deadly  and  damnable  state  of 
sin ne  and  sinners  (without  Christ). 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 
Catchment-basin  map.  See  catchment. — Conform 
map-projection,  conical  map-projection.  See  pro- 
jection.— Contour-line  map.  See  contour-line.— Dis- 
sected map.  See  dissect— Erratic  map.  See  erratic. 
=Syn.  1.  See  chart. 

map1  (map),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mapped,  ppr. 
mapping.  [<  map1,  ?t.]  1.  To  draw  or  deline- 
ate in  a chart  or  map,  as  the  configuration  and 
position  of  any  portion  of  land.  Hence  — 2. 
Figuratively,  to  lay  down  as  in  a map ; sketch, 
delineate,  or  describe  minutely  and  accurately: 
often  with  out:  as,  to  map  out  a course  of  study 
or  reading. 

I am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if  Pisa 
nio  have  mapped  it  truly.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  1.  2. 

W e map  the  starry  sky 

map2  (map),  n. 


M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
A dialectal  form  of  mop*. 


ous,  divers,  sundry,  frequent. 

many1  (men'i),  n.  [<  ME.  manye, 1 


of  crown  or  fiscal  lands,  whose  rank  afterward  ★ 


mettigu,  mamigeo,  manigu  (=  OS.  me7g7^utt\  (rn^rf  or  Wril  TZdTu  M,  ■ 

menige,  menie,  menje  = OHO.  managl,  manaki,  ° nadve” ‘indi K ' nC<  MVV’ 
mentgi,  meniU,  MHO.  menege,  G.  mejge  = Icel!  pLfehab&s  of  '^Zeal  Jdt  Pohf- 

see  many1,  a.  Many,  ».,  is  thus  not  merely  the  “°W  pr,°' 

in  the  sense  of  ‘crowd’  became  eonfnsed  with  n » • 

With  the  def.  art.,  is  not  easily  distinguished  maormor  (mar'mor),  n.  [Gael.,  < maor,  maer, 
r°m  the  adl-  mam/1  used  in  the  r>l>,™i  os  „ a steward,  + mor,  great.]  Anciently,  in  Scot- 
land, a royal  steward  of  high  dignity  and  power, 
placed  over  a province  instead  of  a thanage. 


Not  such  maps  as  you  wash  houses  with,  but  mans  of 
Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  2. 


countries. 


from  the  adj.  many1  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
noun.]  1.  A multitude;  a great  aggregate; 
specifically,  the  mass  of  people;  the  general- 
ity ; the  common  herd. 


O thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  applause 
Did’Bt  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke  I 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  91. 

The  will  of  the  many,  and  their  interest,  must  very  often 
differ.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

2.  A considerable  number : with  the  indefinite 
article,  and  followed  by  of  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

A many  of  us  were  called  together  before  him,  to  say  our 
minds  in  certain  matters. 

Latimer , 3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Like  a many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  77. 
They  have  not  shed  a many  tears, 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I knew  them  well. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 
[The  phrase  a many  (as  well  as  a pretty  many)  is  now  rare 
or  colloquial ; yet  a good  many  and  a great  many  are  still 
in  common  use.] 

many2t  (men'i),  n.  See  meiny. 
manyberry  (men'i-ber^i),  n.  Same  as  hacJc- 
berry. 

many-folded  (men'i-foHded),  a.  Having  many 
folds,  doublings,  or  complications. 

His  puissant  armes  about  his  noble  brest, 

And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  l. 

many-beaded  (men'i-hed^ed),  a.  Having  many 

heads.  Applied  to  mythological  beings  fabled  to  have  a 
number  of  heads  on  a single  body,  and  in  literature  refer- 
ring especially  to  the*Lernsean  hydra,  called  the  many- 
headed monster : a phrase  hence  sometimes  used  of  an  ex- 
cited mob  or  the  mass  of  the  common  people,  considered 
as  one  body  moved  by  many  furious  or  irrational  impulses. 
So,  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-headed  monster,  multitude. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ii. 
manyness  (men'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  many  in  number ; numerousness ; mul- 
tiplicity. Mind , XLI.  60.  [Rare.] 
manypUes  (men'i-pliz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Also 
maniplies  and  (Sc.)  moniplies;  < many 1 + ply, 
w.]  The  third  stomach  of  a ruminant,  techni- 
cally named  the  omasum  or  psalterium : so  called 
from  the  many  parallel  folds  or  layers  like  the 
leaves  of  a hook. 

manyroot  (men'i-rot),  n.  A plant,  Ruellia  tu- 
berosa,  found  in  Texas,  Mexico,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  in  other  localities.  Its  flowers  are 


After  the  introduction  of  feudalism  the  maor- 
mors  became  earls.  Also  written  mormaer. 

As  to  the  office  of  Mormaer,  there  seems  little  doubt  that, 
like  the  Maor,  he  was  a royal  official  resembling  the 
“Graphio"  amongst  the  early  Franks,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian “Jarl,”  acting  as  a royal  deputy,  and  retaining  in 
early  times  the  third  part  of  the  royal  revenue  and  prerog- 
atives. Book  of  Deer. 

Maoutia  (ma-6'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Weddell,  1854), 
named  after  E.  Lemaout,  a French  botanist.] 
A genus  of  urticaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Boehmeriese.  It  is  characterized  by  the  minute- 
ness or  absence  of  the  perianth  in  the  female  flowers,  by 
flowers  borne  in  small  panicled  heads,  and  by  tufted  or 
plumose  stigmas.  There  are  8 species,  natives  of  eastern 
India,  the  Malay  archipelago,  and  the  South  Pacific  is- 
lands. They  are  shrubs  with  alternate  petioled  leaves 
that  are  sometimes  three-nerved  and  crenate  ; the  flowers 
are  small,  disposed  in  little  heads,  generally  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  sometimes  terminal.  See  grass-cloth  and 
*pooa. 

map1  (map),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mappe,  < OP. 
(alsoF.)  mappe  — Sp.  map  a = Pg.  mappa,  mapa, 
a map,  = It.  mappa,  a map,  prop.,  as  in  OF.  F. 
It.,  a napkin,  = D.  map,  mappe,  map,  portfolio, 
— G.  Dan.  mappe,  portfolio ; < L.  mappa,  a nap- 
kin, table-cloth,  a cloth  or  handkerchief  to 
give  the  signal  in  racing;  said  to  be  of  Punic 
origin.  Hence  ML.  mappa  mundi  (>  OF.  mappc- 
monde,  > ME.  mappemounde,  q.  v.),  a map  of  the 
world,  a map  being  compared,  with  regard  to 
its  folding  or  to  its  being  spread  out  on  a table, 
to  a napkin  or  table-cloth.  The  L.  mappa  be- 
came corrupted  in  ML.  to  napa,  > ult.  E.  napery, 
napkin,  and  napron,  apron,  q.  v.]  1.  A draw- 

ing upon  a plane  surface  representing  a part 
or  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  surface  or  of  the 
heavens,  every  point  of  the  drawing  corre- 
sponding to  some  geographical  or  celestial  po- 
sition, according  to  some  law,  of  perspective, 
etc.,  which  is  called  the  projection,  or,  better,  the 
map-projection . See  projection.  Amapoftheearth, 
or  of  a part  of  the  earth,  frequently  exhibits  merely  the  po- 
sitions of  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  cities,  etc., 
relatively  to  one  another,  and,  by  means  of  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  relatively  to  every  other  point  on  the 
earth  s surface.  Maps  may  be  so  colored  or  shaded  as  to 
give  a variety  of  information : for  example,  to  indicate  the 
geological  structure,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  principal 
productions,  or  the  languages  spoken.  There  are  thus  geo- 
logical, meteorological,  linguistic,  faunal,  and  other  kinds 
of  maps.  In  maps  on  a large  scale,  or  those  which  are  the 


maple1  (ma'pl),  «.  and  a.  [<  ME.  mapel,  ma- 
pylle,  mapul,  < AS.  *mapol,  *mapul,  *mapel  (= 
Icel.  mopurr ),  in  comp,  mapol-trcow,  mapul- 
treow,  maple-tree,  mapclhyrst,  maple-grove,  and 
in  deriv.  mapolder,  mapulder,  mapuldur,  mabid- 
dor,  a maple-tree  (a  form  extant  in  some  place- 
names,  as  Mapplederham,  MappledurwelT)  (the  p 
in  these  forms  having  appar.  suffered  an  irreg. 
change  from  anorig.  t),  = MLG.  masselter  (-born) 

--  OHG.  mazzaltra,  mazzoltra,  mazaltra,  MHG. 
mazalter,  mazolter,  masholter,  G.  massholder, 
also  masselter  (the  syllable  -dcr,  OHG.  -tra,  be- 
ing a formative,  and  not,  as  usually  asserted,  a 
corruption  of  AS.  tredw,  E.  tree ) ; ult.  origin  un- 
known.] I.  n.  1.  A tree  of  the  genus  Acer, 
family  Aceracese,  peculiar  to  the  northern 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  maples  are  often 
highly  valuable,  sometimes  for  their  wood,  in  two  or  three 
cases  for  a sugar-product,  and  often  as  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees.  See  Acer. 

2.  The  wood  of  this  tree.— Ash-leafed  maple.  See 

A' egundo. — Bird’s-eye  maple,  the  wood  of  the  sugar- 
maple  when  full  of  little  knotty  spots  somewhat  resem- 
bling birds’  eyes,,  much  used  in  cabinet-work.— Black 
SUgar-maple,  Acer  nigrum,  growing  in  lower  ground 
than  the  true  sugar-maple.— Broad-leafed  maple,  a 
flnespecies,  Acer  macrophyllum,  of  California  and  Oregon, 
the  wood  of  which  is  largely  used  locally  for  furniture, 
elc- — Common  maple  of  England,  Acer  campestre. — 
Curled  maple,  a wood  with  undulating  or  contorted 
grain,  obtained  from  the  red  maple,  the  sugar-maple, 
and  the  broad-leafed  maple.  It  is  used  for  gun-stocks, 
cabinet-work,  etc.— Dwarf  maple,  Acer  glabrum,  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  of  the  western  United  States.— 
Goose-foot  maple.  Same  as  striped  maple. — Hard 
maple.  Same  as  sugar -maple. — Italian  maple,  Acer 
opulifoliurn.— Japanese  maple,  certain  shrubby  species, 
as  Acer  J aponicum,  A.  palmatum,  from  Japan,  some  with 
palmately  lobed  red  leaves.—  Mountain-maple,  Acer 
spicatum,  a small  tree  or  shrub  in  North  America  from 
the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  region  southward. — Norway 
maple,  Acer  platanoides,  a large  tree  of  Norway  and 
central  Europe,  often  planted. — Red  or  scarlet  maple 
Acer  rubrum,  a large  tree  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  etc.  Its  wood  is  brown,  tinged  with  red, 
and  is  much  used  for  cabinet-work,  wooden- ware,  etc.  Its 
foliage  is  brilliant  in  autumn.  Also  called  sivamp-maplc . 
water-maple. — Rock-maple.  Same  as  sugar-maple.— 
Silver  or  White  maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  a graceful 
fast-growing  tree  of  good  size,  with  sharply  cut  leaves, 
silvery  beneath.  It  grows  wild  in  eastern  North  America, 
and  is  also  much  cultivated  for  shade  and  ornament.— 
Soft  maple,  either  the  red  or  the  silver  maple. — Striped 
maple,  Acer  Pennsylvanicum,  a small  slender  tree,  the 
bark  light  green  striped  with  brown  or  black,  and 
sometimes  also  with  white.  Also  called  goose-foot 
maple,  moose-wood.—  Sugar-maple,  Acer  saccharum, 
a tree  of  great  economic  value,  ranging  from  south- 
ern Newfoundland  through  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Its  heavy,  hard,  and  tough  wood  is  employed  for 
furniture,  shoe-lasts,  inside  finish,  flooring,  certain  parts 
of  ship-building,  cabinet-work  (especially  in  its  curled  and 
bird’s-eye  varieties),  and  numerous  similar  purposes.  The 
sap  of  the  living  tree  is  drawn  in  early  spring  by  tapping 
for  the  manufacture  of  a finely  flavored  sugar  and  syrup. 
Also  called  rock-maple,  sugar-tree.  — Swamp-maple 
Same  as  red  maple.— Sycamore  maple,  or  simply  syca 
more,  a name  in  England  of  Acer  Pseudo  platanus,  a hand 
some  tree  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and  west 
ern  Asia,  frequently  planted.  Its  wood  is  valued  for  fuel, 
domestic  utensils,  etc. — Vine-maple,  Acer  circinatum,  a 
small  tree  found  from  Oregon  to  British  Columbia,  the 
stems  often  prostrate  and  forming  dense  thickets. 

II.  a.  Consisting  or  made  of,  or  derived  from, 
maple  or  the  maple-tree. 


maple 

For  who  would  rob  a hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  <nsh, 

Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  391. 
Maple  honey,  a thick,  uncrystallized  residuum  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  after  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallization.— Maple  molasses.  Same  as  maple  syrup. 
[U.  S.]  — Maple  sugar,  sugar  obtained  by  evaporation 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple.  See  sugar-maple.—  Maple 
syrup,  a delicate  and  finely  flavored  syrup  obtained  by 
evaporating  maple  sap  or  dissolving  maple  sugar.  [U.  S.] 

maple2t,  n.  See  mapple. 
maple-borer  (ina/pl-bor^er),  n.  One  of  the  dif- 
ferent insects  which  bore  the  wood  of  maples. 


Sixteen-legyed  Maple-borer  (Sesia  acerni), 
a,  a,  larva,  dorsal  and  lateral  views  ; b,  b,  b,  cocoons  exposed  by 
detachment  of  bark  ; c,  moth  ; d,  skin  of  chrysalis  as  it  is  often  left 
remaining  in  the  hole  of  exit.  (All  natural  size.) 

Such  are  Sesia  acerni  in  its  larval  state,  Tremex 
columba,  and  Plagionotus  speciosus. 
maple-cup  (ma'pi-kup),  ».  Same  as  mazer. 

The  Mayor  of  Oxford  also  [claims  to  be]  butler  and  to 
receive  three  maple-cups. 

List  of  Claims  to  Service  at  Coronation  of  George  IV. 
maple-disease  (ma'pl-di-zez"),  n.  A disease 
of  the  white  or  silver  maple,  the  red  maple, 
and  the  striped  maple,  caused  by  a fungus, 
Phyllosticta  minima,  and  other  species,  which 
attack  their  leaves.  See  Phyllosticta. 
maple-tree  (ma'pl-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  *mapel-tre, 
< AS.  mapoltreow,  mapultre&w , maple-tree,  (. 
*mapol,  maple,  + tre6w,  tree.]  Same  as  ma- 
ple1, 1. 

map-lichen  (map'lUken),  n.  Lectdea  geographi- 
ca : so  called  from  its  figured  thallus. 
map-measurer  (map'mezh"ur-er),  to.  An  in- 
strument for  measuriug  distances  on  a map. 
It  consists  of  a small  graduated  wheel  fitted  to  a handle, 
which  is  rolled  over  the  surface  of  the  map,  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  indicating  a known  distance, 
map-mounter  (map'moun"ter),  to.  A workman 
who  backs  maps  with  canvas,  varnishes  them, 
and  fixes  them  on  rollers,  etc.  Simmonds. 
mappemoundet,  to.  [ME.,  < OF.  and  F.  mappe- 
monde  = Sp.  mapamundi,  < ML.  mappa  mundi, 
a map  of  the  world:  see  map1,  to.]  A map  of 
the  world. 

mappery  (map'e-ri),  to.  [<  map1  + -cry.']  The 
art  of  planning  and  designing  maps;  in  the  quo- 
tation, the  study  of  maps ; planning  with  the 
aid  of  maps. 

They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  205. 

mapplst  (map'ist),  to.  [<  map1  + -ist.]  A draw- 
er or  maker  of  maps ; a map-maker.  [Rare.] 

Learned  Mappists  on  a Paper  small 
Draw  (in  Abridgement)  the  Whole  Type  of  All. 

Sylvester , Little  Parian,  1.  311. 
The  mappist  Collins  calls  the  river  between  Oxford  and 
Wallingford  the  Isis.  The  Academy,  Jan.  28, 1888,  p.  63. 

mapple  (map'l),  to.  [Formerly  also  maple;  < 
ME.  mappel,  dim.  of  map2,  q.  v.]  A small  mop 
or  broom  of  birch  twigs,  used  by  scullery-maids 
in  scrubbing  out  pots,  pans,  etc. 

As  broade  as  scullers  maples  that  they  make  cleane  their 
boates  with.  Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  144). 

mapstick,  to.  See  mopstick. 
map-turtle  (map'ter//tl),  TO.  A common  pond- 
turtle  of  the  United  States,  Malaclemmys  geo- 
graphicus : so  called  from  the  markings  of  the 
shell. 

maquerellet,  to.  Same  as  mackerel2. 
maqui  (ma'ke),  n.  [<  Sp.  maqui';  a native  name 
in  Chili.]  A Chilian  evergreen  or  subevergreen 
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shrub,  Aristotelia  Maqui,  of  the  family  Elseo- 
carpacese.  Its  wood  is  used  by  the  natives  to  make  mu- 
sical instruments,  the  tough  bark  serving  for  strings. 
From  its  acid  berries  a wine  is  made  which  is  used  in  ma- 
lignant fevers.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament, 
mar  (mar),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  marred , ppr. 
marring.  [<  ME.  marren , merren , < AS.  *merran, 
myrran , mirran,  in  comp,  a-merran , a-myrran 
(>  ME.  amerren , amarran),  hinder,  waste,  spoil, 
= OS.  merrian  = OFries.  meria  — MD.  merren , 
meren , maren,  D.  marren  = MLG.  marren , mer- 
ren , hinder,  retard,  bind,  tie,  = GHG.  mar r Jan , 
marren , merren , MHG.  merren , hinder,  retard, 
G.  dial.  7nerren,  entangle,  = Icel.  merja , bruise, 
crush,  = Goth,  marzjan, cause  to  stumble;  hence, 
from  Teut.,  ML.  marrire , hinder,  annoy,  injure, 
> Sp.  marrar  = Pr.  marrir  = OF.  marrir , marir , 
hinder  (intr.  lose  one’s  way,  stray),  annoy,  in- 
jure. Cf . moor^y  which  is  from  the  D.  word  cog- 
nate with  E.  mar , and  maraud , which  is  perhaps 
from  the  OF.  form  of  the  verb.]  1 . To  deface  or 
disfigure;  injure  by  cutting,  breaking,  abrading, 
crushing,  etc. ; impair  in  form  or  substance. 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men.  Isa.  lii.  14. 

I pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  cutting  love-songs  in 
their  barks.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  276. 

Should  he  mistake  his  tools  as  they  do  theirs,  he  would 
marre  all  the  work  lie  took  in  hand. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
2.  To  impair  in  quality  or  attributes;  affect 
injuriously;  damage  the  character,  value,  or 
appearance  of ; harm. 

I pray  you,  mar  no  moe  of  my  verses  with  reading  them 
ill-favouredly.  Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  278. 

How  will  it  mar  his  mirth,  abate  his  feast ! 

B.  J onson.  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

You  may  both  make  the  law,  and  mar  it  presently. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  ii.  4. 

mar  (mar),  n.  [<  war,  r.]  A blot;  a blemish; 
an  injury. 

I trust  my  will  to  write  shall  match  the  marrs  I make 
in  it.  Ascham,  To  Edward  Raven,  May,  1551. 


maranade  (mar'a-nad),  v.  t.  An  erroneous 
spelling  of  marinate. 

maranatha  (mar-a-nath'a),  n.  [See  anathema.] 
A Grecized  form  of  an  Aramaic  expression 
meaning  1 the  Lord  cometh  ’ (or  according  to 
some  ‘the  Lord  hath  come’),  found  in  1 Cor. 
xvi.  22  immediately  after  the  word  anathema, 
hut  having  no  grammatical  connection  with  it. 
marano  (ma-ra'no),  to.  [Sp.]  Formerly,  in 
Spain,  one  of  those  Jews  or  Moors  who,  to  avoid 
persecution,  publicly  professed  conversion  to 
Christianity,  while  privately  continuing  in  the 
practices  and  beliefs  of  their  own  religion, 
marant  (mar'ant),  to.  [<  Maranta.]  In  Lind- 
ley’s  system,  a plant  of  the  family  Marantacese. 
Maranta  (ma-ran'ta),  to.  [NL.  (Plunder,  1703), 
named  after  B.  Maranta,  a Venosan  physician 
and  botanist  of  the  16th  century.]  1.  A genus 
of  monocotyiedonous  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Marantaceie  and  tribe  Marantese.  It  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  one-celled  ovary,  the  slender-branched 
inflorescence,  and  the  narrow  involute  bracts,  closely  sur- 
rounding the  branches.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
fleshy  tubers,  sheathing  leaves,  and  a few-flowered  in- 
florescence, the  flowers  having  a cylindrical  corolla-tube, 
and  a petaloid  filament  bearing  a one-celled  anther.  There 
are  about  15  species,  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  but 
several  species  are  widely  cultivated  for  their  fleshy 
tubers.  The  pure  kind  of  starch  known  as  arrowroot  is 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  M.  arundinacea  and  of  sev- 
eral other  species,  by  maceration,  washing,  and  drying. 
(See  arrowroot.)  Several  species  have  ornamental  foliage. 
The  zebra-plant,  Calathea  zebrina,  whose  leaves  are  2 feet 
long  and  6 inches  wide,  of  a deep  rich  green,  purple- 
shaded,  and  with  a velvety  appearance,  has  been  referred 
to  this  genus  by  some  authors.  See  also  iturite- fiber. 

2.  [(.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 
Marantaceae  (mar-an-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1833),  < Maranta  + -acese.]  A family 
of  monocotyiedonous  plants,  typified  by  the 
genus  Maranta,  and  embracing  12  genera, 
chiefly  tropical.  Calathea  is  the  largest  genus, 
marantaceous  (mar-an-ta'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  plants  of  the  family 
Marantaceie. 


mara  (ma'ra),  ».  [S.  Amer.]  The  Patagonian 
cavy,  Dolichotis  patachonica.  See  cany. 
marablanet,  TO.  a corruption  of  myrobalan. 
Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  ii.  1. 
marabou1  (mar'a-bo),  to.  [Also  marabout,  mar- 
bou;  = Sp.  marabu,  < F.  marabout:  from  a 
marabout  (saint).]  1.  A kind  of  stork,  more 
commonly  called  marabou-stork. — 2.  A kind  of 
raw  silk  which  is  peculiarly  white  and  can  he 
dyed  without  being  freed  from  its  natural  gum : 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  delicate 
fibers  to  marabou-feathers. 
marabou2  (mar'a-ho),  to.  [Louisiana  F.]  The 
variety  of  negro  which  springs  from  a mulatto 
and  a grille : so  called  by  the  French  of  Louisi- 
ana. Bartlett,  Americanisms,  p.  383. 
marabou-feathers  (mar'a-b6-feTH"erz),  «.  pi. 
Soft  and  downy  feathers  found  under  the  wings 
and  tail  of  the  marabou-stork.  They  are  much 
used  for  trimming  women’s  gowns, 
marabou-stork  (mar'a-bo-stork),  ».  A stork 
of  the  genus  Leptoptilus,  which  furnishes  the 
marabou-feathers  of  commerce.  There  are  two 
species : the  bird  originally  so  named,  L.  marabou,  a na- 
tive of  western  Africa,  and  another,  L.  argala,  common 
in  India,  where  it  is  generally  called  the  adjutant-bird. 
See  cut  under  adjutant-bird. 

Marabout1  (mar'a-bot),  «.  [Also  Maraboot;  < 
F.  marabout  = Sp.  marabuto,  morabito  — Pg. 
marabuto,  < Ar.  morabit,  a hermit,  devotee,  < 
mo-,  a formative,  + ribat,  a fortified  frontier 
station,  a religious  house  or  hospice.  Cf.  ma- 
ravedi,  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  A mem- 
ber of  a Moorish  priestly  order  or  race  of  north- 
ern Africa,  successors  of  the  Morabits  or  Al- 
moravides,  a Mohammedan  sect  or  tribe  who 
ruled  Morocco  and  part  of  Spain  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  Marabouts  are  reputed 
as  saints,  prophets,  and  sorcerers,  and  exercise  great  in- 
fluence over  the  Berbers  and  Moslem  negroes.  [Often 
written  without  a capital.] 

In  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  are  chapels  built  over  the 
remains  of  marabouts,  or  Mahometan  saints. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 138. 

marabout2  (mar'a-bo),  TO.  Another  form  of 
marabou1. 

Maracaibo  bark.  See  bark2. 
marah  (ma'ra),  «.  [Heb.  Marah,  bitterness, 
a name  given  to  a place  on  the  east  of  the 
Red  Sea,  from  the  bitterness  of  its  waters  (Ex. 
xv.  23);  also  written  Mara  (Ruth  i.  20).]  Bit- 
ter water;  bitterness. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed, 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  tears. 

Longfellow,  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport. 


Marantese  (ma-ran'te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1883),  < Maranta  + -ese.]  A tribe 
of  monocotyiedonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Marantaceie.  The  cells  of  the  ovary  have  but 
one  ovule,  and  the  embryo  is  much  curved.  The  tribe 
embraces  6 genera,  of  which  Maranta  is  the  type,  and 
about  63  species,  all  natives  of  the  tropics. 

marast,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  marish. 
marasca  (ma-ras'ka),  to.  [<  It.  marasca,  amaras- 
ca,  a black,  hard,  sour  cherry,  egriot  ( marasco , 
amarasco,  the  tree),  marasca,  amarasca,  cherry- 
wine^  amaro,  bitter,  sour,  < L.  amarus , bitter.] 
A small  black  wild  cherry,  a variety  of  Prunus 
avium,  from  which  maraschino  is  distilled, 
maraschino  (mar-as-ke'no),  to.  [Also  maras- 
quino  (<  Sp.  Pg.  marasquino ) and  marasquin  (<  F. 
marasquin ) ; < It.  maraschino,  < marasca,  a kind 
of  cherry : see  marasca.]  A cordial  originating 
in  Dalmatia,  where  it  is  distilled  from  or  fla- 
vored with  the  marasca  cherry,  peculiar  to  that 
region;  hence,  a similar  cordial  produced  in 
other  regions  from  other  kinds  of  cherry.  The 
finest  bears  the  name  of  maraschino  of  Zara,  in  which  town 
it  is  reputed  to  be  manufactured, 
marasmic  (ma-raz'mik),  a.  [<  marasm(us)  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  marasmus; 
affected  with  marasmus:  as,  a marasmic  ten- 
dency ; a marasmic  patient. 

Marasmius  (ma-ras'mi-us),  to.  [NL.  (Fries, 
1836-8),  < Gr.  papacpdc,  a wasting,  withering, 
from  the  fact  that  the  species  are  not  putres- 
cent, hut  dry  or  wither  up  with  drought.]  A 
large  genus  of  agaricinous  fungi,  havingatongh 
leathery  pileus,  which  dries  up  with  drought 
and  is  revived  again  on  the  application  of  water. 
The  spores  are  white,  and  subelliptical  in  shape.  About 
450  species  have  been  described,  of  which  number  some 
are  edible.  M.  Oreades  is  the  English  champignon  or 
fairy-ring  mushroom.  See  champignon. 
marasmoid  (ma-raz'moid),  a.  [<  marasmius)  4- 
+-oid.]  Resembling  or  affected  with  marasmus, 
marasmus  (ma-raz'mus),  «.  [=  F.  marasmc 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  marasmo,  < NL.  marasmus,  < Gr.  ya- 
paaydq,  a wasting,  withering,  decay , < papalvuv, 
put  out,  quench,  weaken,  cause  to  pine  or  waste 
away.]  In  pathol.,  a wasting  of  the  flesh.  The 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  cause  of 
the  wasting  is  obscure. 

Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  487. 

Marasmus  senilis,  progressive  atrophy  of  the  aged, 
marasquino,  to.  See  maraschino. 
marasset,  TO.  An  obsolete  form  of  marish. 
Marathi  (ma-ra'thi),  to.  [Marathi  Marathi.] 
The  language  of  the  Mahrattas.  Also  written 
Mahratti.  See  Mahratta. 


Marathonian 

Marathonian  (mar-a-tho'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Marathon,  < Gr.  MapaOav,  Marathon  (see  def.) 
(prob.  so  called  from  being  overgrown  with  fen- 
nel, < papadov,  papadog,  papadpov,  > L.  marathrum, 
fennel),  4-  - tan .]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mara- 
thon in  Attica,  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  in 
which  the  Athenians  and  Platamns  overthrew 
the  Persians  in  490  B.  o. : as,  the  Marathonian 
bull  overcome  by  Theseus;  the  Marathonian 
mound  or  tumulus  (the  burial-place  of  the 
Greeks  killed  in  the  battle,  still  existing). 

II.  n.  Same  as  Macedonian,  2. 

Marattia  (ma-rat'i-a),  n.  [XL.  (Swartz,  1806), 
named  after  J.  F.  Maratti  of  Vallombrosa  in 
Tuscany,  a writer  on  ferns.]  A genus  of  ferns, 
typical  of  the  family  Marattxacesc.  They  are 
coarse-habited  plants,  having  large  scaly  rhizomes  and 
ample  twice-  or  thrice-pinnate  fronds,  with  oblong  pin- 
nules, bearing  the  sori  in  lines  near  the  margin.  Many 
fossil  ferns  showing  both  fronds  and  fructification  closely 
resembling  those  of  this  genus  occur  from  the  Lower 
Jurassic  (Rhaetic)  to  the  Eocene,  chiefly  in  Europe  but 
some  species  in  India.  The  more  ancient  of  these  forms 
are  commonly  referred  to  an  extinct  ancestral  genus  Ma- 
rattiopsis.  Schimper  united  with  that  genus  all  the  forms 
which  had  been  called  A ngiopteridium. 

Marattiacets  (ma-rat-i-a're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kaulfuss,  1824),  < Marattia  + -area;.]  A fam- 
ily of  eusporangiate  ferns,  typified  by  the 
genus  M nrattia.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  differ  from  the  true 
fenis  on  the  one  hand  by  the  absence  of  the  jointed  ring 
of  the  spore-case,  and  from  the  Ophioglossacem  on  the  other 
by  thecircinate  vernation.  They  constitute  an  order,  the 
Marattinles , of  equal  rank  with  the  leptosporangiate  ferns 
and  the  Ophioglossales. 

maraud  (ma-rad'),  v.  i.  [<  F.  marauder , play 
the  rogue,  go  about  begging  or  pilfering,  < 
maraud , a rogue,  knave,  scoundrel ; origin  un- 
certain; perhaps,  with  suffix  - and , - old , < OF. 
marir,  marrir , lose  one’s  way,  stray,  etc.,  tr. 
hinder,  annoy:  see  mar i,  v.']  To  rove  in  quest 
of  plunder;  make  an  excursion  for  booty;  go 
about  for  robbery:  used  especially  of  the  de- 
spoiling action  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  or  of 
organized  bands  of  robbers  or  pirates. 

But  war ’s  the  Borderers’  game. 

Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 

To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  4. 

maraud  (ma-rad'),  n . [<  maraud , v.]  Spolia- 

tion by  marauders.  [Rare.] 

While  it  would  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  maraud  and  ravage.  Irving. 

marauder  (ma-ra'der),  n.  One  who  marauds; 
a rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder;  a plun- 
derer; especially,  one  of  a number  of  soldiers 
or  of  an  organized  band  engaged  in  spoliation. 
Joining  a corsair’s  crew. 

O’er  the  dark  sea  I flew 
With  the  marauders. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor,  vi. 
=Syn.  Freebooter,  etc.  See  robber. 

mara/edi  (mar-a-va'di,  as  Sp.  ma-ra-va-de'), 
n.  [=  F.  maravedi,  < Sp.  maravedi  ( = Pg.  ma- 
ravedim),  also  morabitino  ( = Pg.  marabitino),  a 
coin  so  called,  < At.  Murdbitin,  the  name  of  a 
Moorish  dynasty  (Sp.,  with  the  Ar.  art.,  Almora- 
vides)  which  reigned  in  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
11th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  coin  was  first  struck  at  Cor- 
dova; pi.  of  morabit,  a hermit,  marabout:  see 
Marabout1.]  1 . A gold  coin  struck  in  Spain  by 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Maravedi. 


the  Moorish  dynasty  of  Almoravides  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  weighed 
about  60  grains. — 2.  In  later  times,  the  small- 
est denomination  of  Spanish  money,  varying  in 
value  from  a little  less  to  a little  more  than  half 
an  English  farthing  or  quarter  of  a United  States 
cent.  As  a copper  coin  the  maravedi  circulated  till  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; as  a money  of  account  it  was 
abolished  in  1848.— Not  worth  a maravedi,  worthless, 
maray,  n . Same  as  moray. 
marble  (mar'bl),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  marble , mar- 
*bil , marbelle , marbulle , merbyl,  also  marbre , < OF. 
marble , marbre,  F.  marbre  = Pr.  marme,  marbre 
= Sp.  mar  mol  ==  Pg.  marmor  e = It.  mar  mo  = 
AS.  mar  mar  (-start),  marman(-stdn)  = D.  marmer, 
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marmel  = OHG.  marmul , MHG-.  marmel , mermel , 
Gr.  marmel,  also  marmel,  mwrmel , marmor  = Icel. 
marmari  = Sw.  Dan.  marmor  = OBulg.  mramor  it 
= Bulg.  Serv.  mramor  (also  mermer , < Turk.)  = 
Bohem.  mramor  = Pol.  marmur  = Russ,  mra- 
moru = White  Russ,  marmur  = Lith.  marmoras 
= Hung,  marvany  = Turk,  mermer, (.  L.  marmor , 
rarely  marmur , marble,  < Gr.  pappapog,  a stone 
or  rock  of  a white  or  bright  appearance,  later 
esp.  (sc.  TilOoq)  marble,  < pappatpetv,  sparkle ; cf. 
palpa , the  dog-star,  lit.  ‘sparkler.’  Hence  ult. 
marver , marmoset .]  I.  n,  1.  Limestone  in  a 

more  or  less  crystalline  or  crystalline-granular 
condition.  Any  limestone,  however,  even  if  very  com- 
pact or  showing  only  traces  of  a crystalline  structure,  may 
be  called  marble  it  it  is  capable  of  taking  a polish,  or  if  it 
is  suitable  or  desirable  for  ornamental  and  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  presence  of  magnesium  carbonate  associated 
with  the  Calcium  carbonate,  forming  dolomitic  limestone 
or  even  pure  dolomite,  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the 
nomenclature  of  the  rock  ; indeed,  such  presence  cannot 
usually  be  known  except  from  chemical  analysis.  Marble 
is  a material  of  great  importance  in  architecture,  not  only 
for  exterior  use,  but  for  interior  decoration  in  large,  costly 
monumental  structures.  Thirty-three  varietiesof  ornamen- 
tal stone  are  used  in  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Paris,  and  a large  proportion  of  these  may  be  classed  as 
marbles.  The  value  and  beauty  of  marble  depend  largely 
on  its  coloration.  Perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  dolo- 
mitic limestone,  and  dolomite  are  all  colorless,  and  white 
marbles — or  at  least  such  as  are  only  slightly  tinged  with 
color — are  very  abundant.  White  marble  such  as  is  used 
for  statuary  (for  which  purpose  it  must  be  obtained  in  large 
bloc.vs  free  from  flaws  or  defects  of  any  kind,  and  perfectly 
uniform  in  tint)  is  extremely  rare.  Among  the  finest  stat- 
uary-marbles are  those  used  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
sculpture,  of  which  that  from  the  island  of  Paros  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  surpass  all  others,  especially  in  the 
possession  of  a certain  amount  of  translucence  by  which 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  work  is  heightened.  The  Parian 
quarries  seem,  however,  to  have  been  practically  ex- 
hausted. The  Pentelican  marble,  obtained  from  quarries 
near  Athens,  stood  next  to  the  Parian  in  ancient  times, 
and  its  quarries  are  still  apparently  inexhaustible.  At 
the  present  time  the  artistic  world  is  supplied  with  stat- 
uary-marble from  quarries  in  the  Apennine  mountains 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
rara, Massa,  and  Serravezza.  From  this  marble  were 
carved  the  finest  works  of  Michelangelo.  These  quarries, 
which  have  been  extensively  worked  for  2,000  years,  fur- 
nish, in  addition  to  the  white,  a large  amount  of  varie- 
gated marble,  especially  of  the  variety  known  as  bar- 
diglio.  The  number  and  variety  of  colored  and  variegated 
marbles  used  for  various  artistic  and  architectural  pur- 
poses is  very  great.  Entirely  black  marble  capable  of  tak- 
ing a fine  polish  is  rare ; much  more  common  are  varieties 
irregularly  shaded  with  gray,  bluish-gray,  or  dove-colored 
tints.  Bright  colors — red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  — are 
much  rarer  than  the  less  brilliant  shades,  but  they  are  seen 
in  some  marbles,  and  are  occasionally  so  blended  and  in- 
terbanded  as  to  produce  extremely  beautiful  effects.  These 
brilliant  colorations  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  various  combinations ; dark  and  grayish  shades  are  gen- 
erally caused  by  the  presence  of  a greater  or  less  amount 
of  organic  matter.  In  many  varieties  of  marble  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  remains  embedded  in  the  rock  adds  greatly 
to  it3  attractiveness.  Joints  and  stems  of  encrinites,  as 
well  as  many  other  kinds  of  fossils,  occur  in  this  way,  and 
by  contrast  of  their  color  with  that  of  the  material  in  which 
they  are  inclosed,  as  well  as  by  the  gracefulness  of  their 
forms,  produce  a very  flue 
effect.  Fragments  of  shells 
embedded  in  calcareous 
rocks  sometimes  exhibit  a 
brilliant  display  of  irides- 
cent coloration : such  mar- 
bles are  known  as  luma- 
cheUes,  or,  sometimes,  fire- 
marbles.  A beautiful  effect 
is  occasionally  produced  as 
the  result  of  deposition  of 
the  calcareous  material  in 
stalagmitic  form,  so  that 
when  cut  and  polished  the 
marble  exhibits  concentric 
zones  of  various  tints ; va- 
rieties having  this  structure 
are  frequently  called  onyx  marble.  The  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  classic  region  of  marbles.  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  are  rich  in  beautiful  varieties,  and  these 
are  seen  in  the  greatest  number  and  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  architectural  works  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
For  this  reason  many  of  th  e rarest  and  most  attractive  mar- 
bles are  best  known  by  Italian  names,  and  these  names  are 
frequently  applied  to  varieties  occurring  far  away  from  the 
Mediterranean,  from  either  real  or  fancied  similarity  to  the 
Italian  marbles.  Some  of  the  best-known  and  most  highly 
prized  classic  variegated  marbles  are  the  following.  Afri- 
cano,  from  the  island  of  Chios,  is  a lumachelle,  or  shell- 
marble,  exhibiting  a great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colora- 
tion, reddish  and  purplish  tints  predominating.  Bardiglio 
is  common  in  the  Apennine  quarries,  of  a grayish-  or 
bluish- white  color,  traversed  by  darker  veins  of  the  same. 
Brocatel  and  brocatellone  are  extremely  variegated  mar- 
bles, with  numerous  interlacing  veins  of  yellow,  violet, 
and  crimson  tints,  on  a yellowish  ground ; marble  hear- 
ing these  designations  has  been  and  stiff  is  quanied  in 
various  places,  and  especially  near  Tortosa  in  Spain.  Ci- 
pollino  is  a marble  with  more  or  less  of  a concretionary 
structure,  of  many  tints  and  much  variety  in  their  arrange- 
ment, with  corresponding  names,  such  as  cipollino  verde , 
mandorlato  (having  almond-shaped  patches  of  color),  rosso, 
etc. ; a fine  example  of  this  marble  may  be  seen  in  the  columns 
of  the  Braccio  N uovo  of  the  Vatican.  Fior  di  persico  is  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  marble,  with  a reddish  and  crimson 
shading  on  a white  base  : called  by  the  ancients  marmor 
Molosxium,' because  coming  from  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  Molossi,  in  what  is  now  Albania,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic.  Giallo  antico  or  Numidian  marble  is  an 
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extremelv  beautiful  marble  quarried  in  northern  Africa; 
it  was  highly  esteemed  and  extensively  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  tints  are  variable,  red  and  yellow  predominat- 
ing ; the  different  varieties  were  designated  by  names  in- 
dicating the  prevailing  tints.  Giallo  di  Siena  is  a beauti- 
ful yellow  marble  of  various  depths  of  color,  with  darker 
veins,  in  which  violet  hues  predominate : when  these 
veins  are  very  numerous  the  marble  becomes  a brocatel. 
Pavonazzo  and  pavonazetto  are  various  red  and  purplish 
marbles  and  breccias,  some  of  the  latter  being  also  true 
marbles,  but  having  a more  or  less  brecciated  character. 
The  most  beautiful  pavonazetto  is  that  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans marmor  Synadicum  or  Phrygian  marble,  from  the 
locality  where  it  was  obtained ; it  is  characterized  by  a very 
irregular  venation  of  dark-red  with  bluish  and  yellowish 
tints,  ramifying  through  a translucent  alabaster- like  base, 
which  is  sometimes  almost  opaline  in  its  play  of  colors. 
Bosso  antico  is  a marble  of  very  deep  red  color,  sometimes 
of  various  shades,  occasionally  streaked  or  clouded  with 
dark-purple  or  whitish  tints.  The  original  locality  of  the 
classic  rosso  anticol.as  not  been  discovered,  but  some  mod- 
ern red  marbles  closely  resemble  this  variety.  Some  oi  the 
most  highly  prized  French  colored  marbles  bear  names 
peculiar  to  France.  (See  griotte,  portor,  sarrancolin.) 
The  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  of  England  and  Ireland 
furnish  a considerable  number  of  ornamental  marbles. 
Devonshire  and  Derbyshire  are  the  counties  in  which  the 
best-known  English  varieties  are  obtained.  The  finest  Irish 
variegated  marbles  are  quarried  near  Armagh,  and  at  vari- 
ous localities  in  county  Cork,  also  at  Killarney,  and  on  the 
islands  of  the  Kenmare  river;  and  marble  called  Siena  is 
obtained  from  several  places  in  King’s  county  and  near 
Shannon  Harbor  in  Galway.  The  most  important  quar- 
ries of  white  and  grayish  marble  in  the  United  States  are 
those  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Vermont  and  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  are  very  extensive  marble-works  at  Rut- 
land in  Vermont,  at  Lee  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  many 
other  points  in  the  same  geological  formation.  Some  of 
the  variegated  marbles  found  on  the  islands  and  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain  are  very  handsome,  but  they  are 
not  extensively  worked.  The  most  popular  colored  marble 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  the  Tennessee,  a 
light-grayish  stone  beautifully  mottled  with  shades  of  pink- 
ish red.  This  marble  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the 
capitols  at  Washington  and  Albany. 

There  is  a Vessel  of  Marbre,  undre  the  Table,  to  res- 
seyve  the  Oyle.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  124. 

2.  Apiece  of  sculptured  or  inscribed  marble,  es- 
pecially if  having  some  interest  as  an  object  of 
study  or  curiosity,  and  more  particularly  if  an- 
cient ; any  work  of  art  in  marble:  as,  the  Elgin 
marbles. — 3.  A little  ball  of  marble  or  other 
stone,  or  of  baked  clay,  porcelain,  or  glass, 
used  by  children  in  play;  an  alley. — 4.  In  glass- 
blowing,  a block  or  thick  piece  of  wood  in  which 
are  formed  hemispherical  concavities,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flasks,  etc.,  to  shape  the  fused 
glass  gathered  upon  the  end  of  the  glass-blow- 
er’s pipe  into  an  approximately  spherical  form 
by  pressing  and  turning  it  over  in  the  concavi- 
ties preparatory  to  the  blowing.  See  marver. 
[In  this  sense  improperly  spelled  marbel .] — 5f. 
Marble-silk. 

Then  cam  the  lord  tresorer  with  a C..gret  horsse  and 
ther  cotes  of  marbull. 

H.  Machyn,  Diary,  quoted  in  Rock’s  S.  K.  Textiles,  p.  77. 
6f.  pi.  A venereal  disease,  probably  bubo.  E. 
Green — iEgina  marbles,  or  iEginetan  marbles.  See 
AEginetan.— Artificial  marble,  a composition  of  alum, 
gypsum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials  worked  into 
a paste,  molded  intoform,  and  allowed  to  harden. — Arun- 
del marbles,  or  Arundelian  marbles,  also  known  as  the 
Oxford  marbles,  a collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  antiquities,  purchased  by  Sir  William  Petty 
at  Smyrna  in  1024  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  grandson, 
at  the  instance  of  Evelyn,  presented  a portion  of  it  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  most  valuable  object  in  this  col- 
lection is  the  inscribed  slab  called  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
from  having  been  kept  in  the  island  of  Paros.  In  its  perfect 
state,  the  inscription  contained  a chronicle  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian  history  from  the  time  of  the  mythical  Ce- 
cropsto  tliearchonshipof  Diognetus(26'4  B.  c.) ; but  the  part 
of  it  covering  the  last  ninety  years  is  now  lost,  and  much  of 
what  remains  is  corroded  and  defaced  — Elgin  marbles, 
a collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
school  of  Phidias  and  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  taken 
to  England  during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  i entury 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 


Specimen  Slab  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.— A central  piece  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze,  with  figures  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus. 

seum.  These  sculptures  are  the  finest  surviving  work  of 
ancient  artists,  and  comprise  the  greatest  part  now  in  ex- 
istence of  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  Parthenon,  in- 
cluding the  splendid  fragments  of  the  pediment  statues, 
a great  number  of  metopes,  and  an  extended  series  of  the 
blocks  carved  in  low  relief  of  the  cella  frieze.  The  re- 
moval of  the  marbles,  many  of  which  were  torn  violent- 
ly from  their  original  positions  upon  the  Parthenon,  to 
the  further  damage  of  that  monument,  was  in  itself  an 
act  of  vandalism ; but  their  transportation  to  England  at  a 
time  when  Greece  was  accessible  with  difficulty  opened  the 
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eyes  of  the  world  to  the  preeminence  of  Greek  work.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  securing  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Hellenic  ideals,  and  has  thus  influenced  con- 
temporary civilization. — Entrochal  marble.  See  entro- 
chai.— Hymettian  marble.  See  Hymettian. —Kilkenny 
marble,  a variety  of  fine  black  marble  containing  shells, 
much  used  for  mantelpieces. — Ligneous  marble.  See 
ligneous.— Madrepore  marble.  See  madrepore.  — Ma- 
rezzo  marble,  an  imitation  of  marble  and  other  fine-vein- 
ed stones  in  solid  slabs,  the  base  of  which  is  cement. — 
Pergamene  marbles,  or  Pergamum  marbles,  two  se- 
ries of  sculptures  in  high  relief  and  of  an  original  type 
of  Greek  art,  forming  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  great 
altar  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  erected  at  Pergamum  by  King 
Eumenes  II.  (197-159  b.  c.)  in  commemoration  of  splendid 
victories  over  the  invading  Gauls.  Abundant  remains  of 
these  sculptures  have  been  unearthed  since  1875  by  Karl 
Humann,  and  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  See  Perga- 
mene art,  under  Pergamene.—  Petworth  marble,  also 
called  Sussex  marble  (both  names  arising  from  its  being 
worked  at  Petworth  in  Sussex),  a variously  colored  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  Weald  clay,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  fresh- water  shells. 

II.  a . 1.  Consisting  of  marble:  as,  a marble 
pillar. — 2.  Veined  or  stained  like  marble ; va- 
riegated in  color;  marbled. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched,  and 
with  a marble  cover.  Swift. 

3.  Resembling  or  comparable  to  marble  in 
some  particular;  bard  and  cold,  crystalline, 
frigid,  insensible,  etc. 

Nor  hath  the  scalding  noon-day  sun  the  pow’r 
To  melt  that  marble  ice.  Carew,  The  Spring. 

Winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  564. 

marble  (mar'bl),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  marbled, 
ppr.  marbling.  [<  marble,  n.]  To  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  marble  to ; stain  or  vein  like  varie- 
gated marble : as,  to  marble  paper;  a book  with 
marbled  edges.  See  marbling,  3.  Specifically,  in 
bookbinding,  to  marble  ia  to  apply  to  paper  or  book-edges 
variegated  colors  in  imication  of  colored  marble,  or  in  any 
other  irregular  form. 

Those  fine  covers  of  books  that,  for  their  resemblance 
to  speckled  marble,  are  wont  to  be  called  marbled. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  448. 

marble-  breasted(mar'bl-bres"ted),  a.  Insensi- 
ble ; hard-hearted.  [Poetical.] 

Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  127. 

marble-constant  (miir'bl-kon,/stant),  a.  Im- 
movable as  marble;  firm;  constant.  [Poetical.] 
Now  from  head  to  foot 
I am  marble-constant. 

Shak.,  A.  aud  C.,  v.  2.  240. 

marble-cutter  (mar' bl-kut'1'er),  «.  One  who 
hews  marble ; a worker  in  marble ; also,  an  in- 
strument or  a machine  for  cutting  marble, 
marbled  (mar'bld),  a.  [<  marble  4-  -e<72.]  1. 
Having  veins  and  cloudings  like  variegated 
marbles. 

A fine  marbled  stone,  white,  blue,  and  ruddy. 

R.  F.  Burton,  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold,  iii. 

2.  In  zool.,  variegated  with  different  colors, 
like  marble;  dappled;  clouded Marbled  beau- 

ty, a small  British  moth,  Rn/ophila  perla,  dappled  with 
bluish-gray.— Marbled  glaze.  See  glaze.—  Marbled 
guillemot,  a murrelet,  Brachyrhamphus  marmoratus.  in- 
habiting the  Xorth  Pacific  ocean,  in  summer  of  a blackish 
color  variegated  with  tawny  and  chestnut-brown.— Mar- 
bled lizard,  the  inarblet.— Marbled  tiger-cat,  a large 
wild  cat  of  Asia,  Felis  marmorata,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
of  variegated  coloration. 

marble-edged  (mar'bl-ejd),  a.  Having  edges, 
as  a book,  stained  with  variegated  colors  in 
imitation  of  marbled  paper, 
marble-handsaw  (mar'bl-hand'/ ssi),  n.  A 
toothless  blade  fitted  at  the  back  with  a block- 
handle,  used  with  sand  for  cutting  slabs  of 
marble  into  pieces.  E.  If.  Kniglit. 
marblehead  (mar'bl-hed),  n.  The  fulmar 
petrel,  Fulmarus  glacialis.  See  cut  under  ful- 
mar 2. 

marbleheader  (milr'bl  hedger),  n.  Same  as 
marblehead. 

marble-hearted  (mar'bl-har,/ted),  a.  Having 
a heart  like  marble ; hard-hearted ; cruel ; in- 
sensible; incapable  of  being  moved  by  pity, 
love,  or  sympathy. 

Ingratitude ! thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  281. 
marbleize  (miir'bl-Iz),  v. t. ; pret.  and  pp.  marble- 
ized, p-pr. marbleizing.  [(.marble  + -fee.]  To  give 
the  appearance  of  marble,  or  a marbled  appear- 
ance, to. 

The  marbleized  iron  shelf  above  the  stove-pipe  hole  sup- 
ported two  glass  vases.  Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xi. 

Marbleized  glass.  See  glass. 
marble-paste  (miir'bl-past),  n.  A white  porcel- 
laneous paste  used  for  figures,  busts,  and  the 
like,  especially  at  the  factory  of  Lundville  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

marble-polisher  (mar'bl-pol"ish-er),  n.  1.  (a) 
A block  of  sandstone  used  to  rub  a marble  slab 
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in  the  preliminary  operation  of  polishing ; also, 
a linen  cushion  with  which  the  polishing  is 
carried  to  completion  by  the  agency  of  emery- 
dust  or  powder  of  calcined  tin.  (b)  A marble- 
rubber. — -2.  A machine  for  polishing  marble. 
Its  chief  element  is  a grinding-cylinder  composed  of  sev- 
eral collars  upon  a mandrel.  The  slab  of  marble  is  placed 
on  a table,  and  the  cylinder,  which  is  fed  with  the  polish- 
ing-powder, rotates  above  it,  with  a longitudinally  recip- 
rocating motion  as  well  as  one  of  simple  revolution.  For 
columns  a large  lathe  is  used,  the  stone  shaft  being  revolved 
in  contact  with  rubbers  held  in  the  tool-rest.  See  marble- 
rubber. 

marbler  (mar'bler),  n,  1.  One  who  works  in 
marble;  a quarrier  or  a cutter  of  marble. 

The  charter  . . bears  the  date  pf  1551,  though  the 

marblers  [of  Purbeck  in  England]  always  persist  that  they 
possess  an  earlier  one.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  244. 

2.  One  who  stains  or  otherwise  marks  in  imi- 
tation of  marble ; especially,  one  who  marbles 
paper. 

marble-rubber  (mar 'bl-rub^er),  n.  A rubber 
for  u surfacing,”  smoothing,  and  polishing  flat 
marble  slabs.  It  consists  of  a flat  sole  with  a super- 
imposed tray  having  holes  through  which  water  and  sand 
are  supplied  to  the  sole  as  needed.  It  is  used  with  a com- 
bined reciprocating  and  rotary  motion. 

marble-saw  (mar'bl-sa),  n.  A machine  for 

cutting  marble.  It  consists  of  a single  thin  iron  blade, 
or  of  several  blades  arranged  in  a gang,  set  in  a frame, 
and  reciprocated  by  pitmans  and  eccentrics.  The  blades 
are  constantly  fed  with  sand  and  water.  Such  machines 
will  cut  a block  of  marble  into  several  slabs  simultane- 
ously, or  can  be  arranged  to  cut  out  pyramidal  blocks,  or 
to  shape  a cylinder  or  a frustum  of  a cone. 

marble-scourer  (mar'bl-skour//er),  n.  An  im- 
plement for  scouring  marble  floors,  constructed 
and  acting  on  the  same  principle  as  the  marble- 
rubber,  but  having  a handle  by  which  the  work- 
man, in  a standing  position,  can  conveniently 
operate  it. 

marble-silk  (mar'bl-silk),  n.  A silk  having  a 
weft  of  several  eolors,  so  woven  that  the  whole 
web  looks  like  marble,  stained  or  veined  irreg- 
ularly. D.  Bock,  S.  K.  Textiles. 

marblet  (mar'blet),  n.  [<  marble  + -ef.]  An 
iguanian  lizard  of  South  America,  Folychrus 
marmoratus. 

marble-thrush  (mlir'bl-thrush),  n.  The  mis- 
tle-thrush:  so  called  from  its  marbled  breast. 

.C.  Swainson.  [North  Hants,  Eng.] 

marblewood  (mar'bl-wud),  n.  A large  tree 
of  the  ebony,  family,  Diospyros  Kurzii,  native 
in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Its  wood  is  grayish, 
interlaid  with  black,  and  is  used  for  cabinet- 
work. 

marble-worker  (mar'bl-w6r//ker),  n.  One  who 
works  in  marble ; a workman  who  cuts,  hews, 
or  polishes  marble;  a marbler Marble-work- 

ers’ file.  See  file  1. 

marbling  (mar'bling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mar- 
ble, r.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of  variegating 

in  color,  in  imitation  of  marble,  or  with  veins 
and  cloudings  of  any  sort. — 2.  Any  marking 
resembling  that  of  veined  or  variegated  mar- 
ble ; hence,  any  mottling,  veining,  or  clouding 
of  a surface:  as,  the  marbling  of  flesh-meat 
caused  by  alternations  of  fat  and  lean. — 3. 
The  art  or  practice  of  staining  paper  or  the  cut 
edges  of  a book  with  variegated  colors,  usually 
in  some  conventional  imitation  of  marble.  It  is 
done  in  a trough  of  water  covered  by  a layer  of  gum  traga- 
canth  mixed  with  a little  ox  gall.  The  fluid  eolors  are 
sprinkled  or  spattered  over  this  layer  with  a brush,  either 
in  tlie  arrangement  intended  for  use  or  in  a manner  which 
will  admit  of  producing  the  desired  figuration  by  drawing 
a brass  comb  over  the  surface.  The  dampened  paper,  held 
by  the  ends,  is  lightly  passed  in  a curve  over  this  surface, 
taking  up  the  colors,  and  finished  by  sizing  and  burnish- 
ing or  calendering. 

marbly  (mar'bli),  a.  [<  marble  + -t/1.]  Re- 
sembling marble  in  structure  or  appearance. 

Great  smooth  marbly  limbs. 

Browning,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb. 

marbret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  marble. 

Marbury’s  case.  See  easel. 

marc1,  n.  See  mark‘d. 

marc2  (mark),  n.  [<  F.  marc,  residuum,  dregs, 
grounds,  mash,  etc.,  perhaps  < L.  emarcus  (or 
its  Celtic  original),  a kind  of  wine  of  middling 
quality.]  The  refuse  matter  which  remains 
after  the  pressing  of  fruit,  as  grapes  or  olives ; 
as  applied  to  apples,  pomace. 

To  make  this  liquor  [ciderkin],  the  marc  is  put  into  a 
large  vat,  with  a proper  quantity  of  boiled  water  which 
has  j ust  become  cold ; the  whole  is  left  to  infuse  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  pressed. 

Spons'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  417. 

marcando  (mar-kan'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of  mar- 
care,  mark:  see  markX,  «.]  In  music,  distinct 
and  decisive:  applied  to  single  notes  and  pas- 
sages, and  sometimes  to  a whole  movement,  to 
be  so  rendered.  Also  marcato. 
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marcantantt,  n.  See  mercatante. 

marcasite  (mar'ka-slt),  n.  [Formerly  also  mar- 

cassite,  marchasite,  marchesite;  < F.  marcassite 
= Sp.  marquesita  = It.  marcassita,  marchesita; 
with  term,  -ife2;  said  to  be  of  Ar.  origin  (?).] 

1 . As  used  by  the  early  mineralogists,  the  crys- 
tallized forms  of  iron  pyrites,  including  more 
particularly  the  isometric  species  now  called 
pyrite.  This  mineral  was  frequently  used  for  personal 
decoration  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  takes  a good  pol- 
ish, and  is  cut  in  facets  like  rose  diamonds.  It  was  made 
into  pins,  watch-cases,  shoe-  and  knee-buckles,  and  other 
ornaments. 

Also  great  pieces  of  chrystal,  amethysts,  gold  in  ye  mine, 
and  other  mettals  and  marcasites. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  21, 1650. 

Half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  . . . carry  their 
jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and  marca- 
sites back.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

2.  In  recent  use,  the  orthorhombic  iron  pyrites, 
or  iron  disulphid,  FeS2*  It  has  a lower  specific 
gravity  than  ordinary  pyrite,  and  on  an  untarnished  sur- 
face a somewhat  paler  color,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
is  often  called  white  iron  pyrites.  The  crystallized  varie- 
ties take  various  imitative  forms  called  cockscomb  pyrites, 
spear  pyrites,  etc. ; the  massive  kinds  are  often  radiated, 
concretionary,  etc.  Marcasite  is  much  more  liable  to  alter- 
ation than  ordinary  pyrite,  passing  by  oxidation  into  iron 
sulphate  or  copperas.  The  two  kinds  of  iron  pyrites  often 
occur  together,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  marcasite 
the  more  the  liability  to  alteration ; this  has  been  shown 
(Julien)  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  durability  of 
building-stones  containing  pyrites. 

marcasitic  (mar-ka-sit'ik),  a.  [<  marcasite  + 
-ic.  ] Pertaining  to  marcasite ; of  the  nature  of 
marcasite. 

marcasitical  (mar-ka-sit'i-kal),  a.  [Formerly 

also  marchasitical;  ( marcasitic  + -al.]  Same 
as  marcasitic. 

The  place  that  abounds  with  these  marchasitical  min- 
erals. Boyle,  Works,  III.  338. 

marcassin  (mar'ka-sin),  n.  [<  F.  marcassin,  a 
young  wild  boar,  a grise.]  In  her.,  the  young 
wild  boar,  used  as  a bearing.  This  bearing  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  boar  by  having  the  tail  hanging  down 
and  not  curled  round  in  a ring. 

marcato  (mar-ka'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  marcare, 
mark:  see  marcando.']  Same  as  marcando. 

marceline1  (mar'se-lin),  n.  [<  F.  marceline; 
so  called  from  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont,  where 
the  original  specimen  was  found.]  In  mineral., 
an  altered  form  of  rhodonite,  or  silicate  of  man- 
ganese, in  which  the  manganese  protoxid  has 
been  converted  into  sesquioxid. 

marceline2  (mar'se-lin),  n.  [Also  marcelline; 
( F.  marceline  (a  trade-name  ?).]  A thin  silk 
fabric  used  for  linings,  etc.,  in  women’s  cos- 
tume. 

Marcellian  (mar-sel'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mar- 
cellas (see  def.)  + -iah.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  his 
doctrines- 

II.  n.  One  of  the  professed  followers  of  Mar- 
cellus, Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Marcellians  held  the  doctrine,  nearly  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  Sabellians,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word, 
or  I ogos,  are  merely  impersonal  agencies  and  qualities  of 
God,  and  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  temporary 
only.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  Marcellus 
held  the  views  ascribed  to  him. 

marcelline,  n.  See  marceline 2. 

Marcellinist  (mar-se-lin'ist),  n.  [<  Marcellina 
(see  def.)  + -ist.]  An  adherent  of  Marcellina, 
a female  Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  and  a 
teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Rome.  Also  Marcel- 
linian. 

Marcellus  shale.  [Named  from  the  town  of 
Marcellus,  in  New  York.]  The  lowest  division 
of  the  Middle  Devonian,  in  the  classification 
of  the  New  York  Geological  Survey.  It  is  a 
dark  shale  with  calcareous  beds  and  contains 
considerable  carbonaceous  matter. 

marcescent  (mar-ses'ent),  a.  [=  F.  marcescent, 
( L.  marcescen(t-)Sj  ppr.  of  marcescere,  wither, 
pine,  fade,  decay,  inceptive  of  marcere,  wither, 
droop,  shrivel,  be  feeble  or  languid,  faint.] 
Withering;  fading;  decaying.  Specifically— (a) 
In  hot.,  withering,  but  not  falling  off  till  the  part  bearing 
it  is  perfected : as,  a marcescent  perianth,  (b)  In  entom., 
appearing  shriveled  or  withered,  as  the  spines  on  certain 
Hemiptera. 

marcescible  (mar-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  marces- 
cible  = Pg.  marcescivel  = It.  marcescibile,  < L. 
as  if  *marcescibilis,  < marcescere,  wither,  fade: 
see  marcescent.]  That  may  wither;  liable  to 
decay;  ephemeral;  transient. 

Marcgravia  (mark-gra'vi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plund- 
er, 1703),  named  after  Georg  Marcgraf  (17th 
century),  who  traveled  in  South  America  and 
wrote,  with  W.  Pison,  a work  on  the  natural 
history  of  Brazil.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
choripetalous  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Marcgraviacese  (which  see).  The  genus  is  pecu- 
liar in  having  the  petals  stuck  together  in  a hood-like 
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mass,  numerous  stamens,  and  sac-shaped  bracts  at  the 
apex  of  the  usually  umbelliform  spikes. 

MarcgTaviacese  (mark-gra-vi-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Jussieu,  1809),  < Marcgravia  + -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Marcgravia.  It 
embraces  5 genera  and  39  species  of  tropical 
American  plants  with  imbricate  or  coherent 
hood-shaped  petals,  anthers  fixed  by  the  base, 
and  numerous  stamens.  They  are  climbing 
or  epiphytic  woody  plants,  with  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  frequently  intermixed  with 
peculiar-shaped  bracts. 

Marcgravieae  (mark-gra-vi'e-e),  n.  pi.  A 
former  suborder  of  plants  of  the  Marcgra- 
I'Viacese  regarded  as  an  order. 
march1  (march),  n.  [<  ME.  marclie,  partly 
(a)  < AS.  mearc  (gen.  dat.  mearce),  border, 
bound,  mark;  partly  (6)  < OF.  marche,  F. 
marche  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  marca,  ML.  marca), 
border,  bound,  frontier,  the  Rom.  forms  being 
from  the  OHG.  cognate  with  AS.  mearc:  see 
further  under  mark1,  n.]  A frontier  or  boun- 
dary of  a territory ; a border;  hence,  a border- 
land ; a district  or  political  division  of  a coun- 
try conterminous  with  the  boundary-line  of 
another  country.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  boundaries,  or  the  marks  which  determine 
the  boundaries,  of  conterminous  estates  or  lands,  whether 
large  or  small.  The  word  is  most  familiar  historically 
with  reference  to  the  boundaries  between  England  and 
Wales  and  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  latter 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western  and  the  middle 
marches,  each  of  which  had  courts  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
a kind  of  president  or  governor,  who  was  called  warden  of 
the  marches.  See  mark*,  13. 

Also  fro  the  dede  See,  to  gon  Estward  out  of  the  Marches 
of  the  Holy  Lond, ...  is  a strong  Castelle  and  a fair. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  104. 
For  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were, 

Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  140. 
These  low  and  barren  tracts  were  the  outlying  marches 
of  the  empire.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  18. 

Riding  the  marches,  a ceremony  in  which  the  magis- 
trates and  chief  men  of  a municipality  ride  on  horseback 
in  procession  along  the  boundaries  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation:  a practice  still  observed  occasionally  in  some 
of  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  the  original  object  of  which  was 
to  preserve  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  the  limits  of 
their  property. 

march1  (march),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  marchen , also 
mar  ken,  merken , ( AS.  mearcian,  fix  the  bounds 
or  limits  of  a place,  < mearc,  border,  bound, 
mark  : see  mark 1,  v.y  and  cf.  march1,  n.~]  1.  To 
constitute  a march  or  border;  be  bordering; 
lie  continuously  parallel  and  contiguous ; abut. 

He  may,  zif  that  he  wole,  go  thorghe  Almayne,  and 
thorghe  the  Kyngdom  of  Hungarye,  that  marchethe  to  the 
Lond  of  Polayne.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  6. 

Of  al  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Isle,  the  Kentish  men  are 
most  ciuilest,  the  which  country  marcheth  altogether  vpon 
the  sea.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  247. 

You  must  not  quarrel  with  the  man  whose  estates  march 
with  your  own.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  Ladies  Lindores,  p.  40. 

2.  To  dwell  adjacent;  neighbor. 

She  displayed  so  much  kindness  to  Jeanie  Deans  (be- 
cause she  herself,  being  a Merse  woman,  marched  with 
Mid-Lothian,  in  which  Jeanie  was  born). 

^ Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxviii. 

march2  (march),  v.  [<  ME.  marchen  = D.  mar - 
scheren  = G.  marscMren  = Sw.  marschera  — 
Dan.  marschere,  < OF.  marcher,  F.  marcher  (>  Sp. 
Pg.  mar  char  = It.  mar  ciare'),  walk,  march, 
roceed,  move  on ; perhaps  < OF.  marche,  bor- 
er, frontier  (see  march1,  n.)',  according  to  an- 
other view,  < ML.  *marcare,  hammer,  hence 
beat  the  ground  with  the  feet,  tramp,  march  (< 
marcus,  a hammer) ; cf.  tramp , jog,  pace  one's 
heat,  and  similar  expressions.  Neither  view 
is  satisfactory.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  with 
measured  steps,  or  with  a steady  regular  tread; 
move  in  a deliberate,  stately  manner ; step  with 
regularity,  earnestness,  or  gravity:  often  used 
trivially,  as  in  the  expression,  he  marched  off 
angrily. 

When  thou  didst  march  through  the  wilderness,  . . . 
the  earth  shook.  p8.  lxviii.  7,  8. 

So  wrought  this  nimble  Artist,  and  admir’d 
Herself  to  see  the  Work  march  on  so  fast. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  63. 

2.  Specifically,  to  walk  with  concerted  steps  in  • 
regular  or  measured  time,  as  a body  or  a mem- 
ber of  a body  of  soldiers  or  a procession ; move 
in  uniform  order  and  time ; step  together  in 
ranks. 

Let  our  trains 

March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  coped  withal. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  93. 
The  great  Achilles  march'd  not  to  the  field 
Till  Vulcan  that  impenetrable  shield 
And  arms  had  wrought. 

Waller,  Instructions  to  a Painter. 
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3.  To  move  in  military  order,  as  a body  of 
troops;  advance  in  a soldierly  manner:  as, 
in  the  morning  the  regiment  marched ; they 
marched  twenty  miles. 

This  worthy  chevalrie 
All  merchand  to  the  field. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  224). 
Heavy  marching  order,  light  marching  order.  See 
heavyl,  light‘2  —Marching  orders,  orders  to  march. 

The  Duke ’s  in  Belgium  already,  and  we  expect  marching 
orders  every  day.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xx. 

Marching  regiment,  in  Great  Britain,  an  infantry  regi- 
ment of  tne  line : generally  used  in  a disparaging  sense. 
—To  march  to  the  length  oft.  See  length. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  cause  to  move  in  military 
order,  or  in  a body  or  regular  procession : as, 
to  march  an  army  to  the  battle-field. 

On  the  marriage-bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a bloody  host. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  246. 
2.  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  one’s  command 
and  under  one’s  guidance:  as,  the  policeman 
* marched  his  prisoner  to  the  lockup. 
march2  (march),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  marsch , 
< F.  marche  = Sp.  Pg.  marcha  = It.  marcia,  walk, 
gait,  march;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A measured 
and  uniform  walk  or  concerted  and  orderly 
movement  of  a body  of  men,  as  soldiers;  a 
regular  advance  of  a body  of  men,  in  which 
they  keep  time  with  each  other  aod  sometimes 
with  music ; stately  and  deliberate  walk ; steady 
or  labored  progression : used  figuratively  in  re- 
gard to  poetry,  from  its  rhythm  resembling  the 
measured  harmonious  stepping  of  soldiery. 
Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dry  den  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  269. 

2.  An  advance  from  one  halting-place  to  an- 
other, as  of  a body  of  soldiers  or  travelers ; the 
distance  passed  over  in  a single  course  of 
marching;  a military  journey  of  a body  of 
troops : as,  a march  of  twenty  miles. 

I have  trod  full  many  a march,  sir, 

And  some  hurts  have  to  shew,  before  me  too,  sir. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 
Such  stitf-neck’d  abjects  as  with  weary  marches 
Have  travell’d  from  their  homes,  their  wives,  and  chil- 
dren. Ford , Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  1. 

3.  Progressive  advancement;  progress;  regu- 
lar course. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  the 
march  of  mind.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

4.  A military  signal  to  move,  consisting  of  a 
particular  drum-beat  or  bugle-call. 

If  drummes  once  sound  a lustie  martch  indeede, 

Then  farewell  bookes,  for  he  will  trudge  with  speede. 

Gascoigne,  Fruits  of  War. 

5.  In  music,  a strongly  rhythmical  composition 
designed  to  accompany  marching  or  to  imitate 
a march-movement.  The  rhythm  is  usually  duple, 
but  it  may  be  triply  compound.  Marches  generally  consist 
of  two  contrasted  sections,  the  second  of  which  (commonly 
called  the  trio)  is  softer  and  more  flowing  than  t he  first, 
and  is  followed  by  a repetition  of  the  first.  Rapid  marches 
are  often  called  quicksteps  or  military  marches.  Slow 
marches  are  also  called  processional  marches,  and  are 
further  distinguished  as  funeral  (or  dead-),  nuptial,  tri- 
umphal, etc. 

6.  In  weaving , one  of  the  short  laths  placed 

across  the  treadles  beneath  the  shafts  of  a loom. 
E.  H.  Kniglit. — 7.  In  the  game  of  euchre,  a tak- 
ing of  all  five  tricks  by  one  side Flank  march. 

See  flank!.—  Forced  march,  a march  vigorously  pressed 
in  certain  emergencies  in  time  of  war,  as  to  effect  a rapid 
concentration  of  troops  or  a strategical  combination.  It 
is  exhausting  tQ  even  the  best  troops,  and  as  a rule  should 
not  exceed  thirty  miles  a day;  special  care  is  supposed  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  such  exhaustion  just  before  going  into 
action.  The  troops  are  relieved  by  changing  the  gaits, 
alternating  the  double  with  the  quick  time,  and  in  the 
cavalry  the  horses  are  relieved  for  fifteen  minutes  every 
hour  by  the  dismounting  and  marching  of  the  men.  Any 
distance  over  twenty  miles  a day  is  reckoned  a forced 
march.—  March  past,  the  march  of  a body  of  soldiers  in 
front  of  a reviewing  officer  or  some  high  dignitary. 

Between  2,000  and  3,000  troops  mustered  on  the  ground, 
and  their  march  past  was  an  event  of  the  highest  political 
significance.  Marvin,  Gates  of  Herat,  iii. 

Rogue’s  march,  music  played  in  derision  to  accompany 
the  expulsion  from  a regiment  of  a soldier  who  is  drummed 
out,  or  of  any  obnoxious  person  ignominiously  expelled 
from  a community.— To  Steal  a march.  See  steal. 
March3  (march),  n.  [<  ME.  March,  Marche, 
Mershe,  Marz,  < OF.  march , mars,  F.  mars  = Pr. 
mars , martz=  Sp.  marzo  = Pg.  mar  go  = It.  marzo 
= D.  Maart  = MLG.  Mertze,  Merce,  Merse,  Mart - 
ze,  LG.  Merte  = OHG.  Merzo,  Marceo,  MHG. 
Merze,  G.  Marz  = Sw.  Mars  = Dan.  Marts  = 
OBulg.  marutu,  Bulg.  mart  = Serv.  maracli, 
mrach  = Pol.  mar  zee  = Little  Russ,  marec  = Gr. 
M apTiog,  < L.  Martins,  sc.  mensis,  March,  lit.  the 
month  of  Mars,  < Mars  (Mart-),  Mars : see  Mars , 
martial,  etc.]  The  third  month  of  our  year,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-one  days.  It  was  the  first  month  of 
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the  ancient  Roman  year  till  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, which  was  followed  by  the  Gregorian ; previous  to 
the  latter  it  was  reckoned  the  first  month  in  many  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  so  continued  in  England  till  1752, 
the  legal  year  there  before  that  date  beginning  on  the  25th 
of  March.—  Mad  as  a March  hare.  See  hare!.— March 
ale,  ale  brewed  in  March.  — March  beer,  beer  brewed  in 
the  month  of  March.  Spring  and  autumn  were  considered 
the  best  seasons  for  brewing ; hence,  beer  for  keeping  was 
brewed  when  possible  either  in  March  or  in  October.— 
March  meeting.  See  meeting. 

marchandt,  marchandiset.  Obsolete  forms  of 

merchant,  merchandise. 

marchantt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  merchant. 

Marcha,ntia  (mar-kan'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Nicolas  Marchant,  a French  botanist  (died 
1678).]  1.  A genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Ue- 
paticse,  and  type  of  the  family  Marchantiacese. 


Common  Liverwort  {Mar chan tia  j>olymorpha). 

i,  the  female  plant ; 2,  the  male  plant ; a,  a cupule  with  the  gem- 
mae ; b,  one  of  the  gemma: ; c,  the  antheridium,  opened ; d,  part  of 
sporangium  with  the  elaters,  carrying  the  spores;  e,  elater  with  spores. 

M.  polymorpha,  the  common  liverwort,  is  the 
most  widely  diffused  species.  See  liverwort. — 
2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 
Marchantiaceae  (mar-kan-ti-a/se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Marchantia  + -acese.]  A family  of 
cryptogamic  plants  of  the  class  Hepaticse.  The 
frond  is  never  leafy,  and  is  frequently  forked ; the  male 
organs  are  immersed  in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate 
receptacles,  and  the  capsules  are  disposed  symmetrically 
on  the  under  side  of  stalked  wheel-shaped  receptacles. 

Marchantieae  (mar-kan-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Marchantia  + -ece.]  Same  as  Marchantiacece. 
marchasitet,  n.  See  marcasite. 
marchasiticalt,  a.  See  marcasitical. 
nmrcliaundt,  marehaundiset.  Obsolete  forms 
of  merchant , merchandise. 
marchaundyset,  '«■  An  obsolete  variant  of 
merchandise. 

marcliauiltt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  merchant. 
march-ditch  (march'dich),  n.  A ditch  or  trench 
forming  a landmark;  a boundary. 

The  dank  region  of  the  unknown,  whose  march-ditch  was 
the  grave.  George  MacDonald,  Warlock  o’  Glenwarloek. 
marcher^  (mar'cher),  n.  [<  march 1 4-  -er1.] 
An  officer  who  defended  the  marches  or  borders 
of  a territory. 

We  deny  not  that  there  were  Lordships  Marchers,  nor 
that  some  statutes  are  restrained  to  them. 

Bacon,  Works,  X.  374. 
Lords  marchers  of  England,  the  noblemen  who  lived 
on  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  had  their  laws 
and  regal  power,  until  their  office  was  abolished  by  27 
Henry  VIII. 

marcher”  (mar'cher),  n.  [<  march 2 + -er1.] 
One  who  marches. 

A path 

Inviting  you,  distinct  with  footprints  yet 
Of  many  a mighty  marcher  gone  that  way. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

marchet  (mar'chet),  n.  [Also  merchet;  < ML. 
marcheta , marchetum,  merclieta,  merchetum,  etc., 
< ME.  market,  merket  (—  OHO.  mercat,  etc.), 
trade,  market : see  market.]  A pecuniary  fine 
anciently  paid  by  a tenant,  serf,  or  bondsman  to 
his  lord  for  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a daughter 
in  marriage.  This  payment,  called  in  law  Latin  mar- 
cheta or  mercheta  mulierum  (the  mark-fee  of  women),  was 
exacted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  most  other  countries  of 
Europe.  See  the  quotation. 


marcliet 

He  [Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland!  abrogated  that  wicked 
law,  established  by  King  Ewin  the  third,  appointing  halfe 
a marke  of  siluer  to  be  paid  to  the  lorde  of  the  soile,  in 
redemption  of  the  woman’s  chastitie,  which  is  vsed  to  be 
paied  yet  vnto  this  day,  and  is  called  the  marchets  of 
woman.  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1086. 

marchioness  (mar'shon-es),  n.  [Formerly  also 
marchionisse ; < ML.  marcionissa , fem.  of  mar - 
chio(n-),  a prefect  of  the  marches,  < marcha, 
marca , a boundary,  march:  see  march1.  Cf. 
marquis.]  1.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a marquis. 
— 2.  A size  of  slate  measuring  22  inches  by  11. 
marchisatet,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  marquis - 
ate. 

marchland  (march ' land),  n.  [<  march1  + 
land1.]  A border-land ; territory  lying  on  the 
marches  or  borders  of  adjoining  countries. 

Our  special  hearth  and  cradle  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  marchland  of  Germany  and  Denmark. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  30. 
march-line  (march Tin),  n.  [<  march1  + line 2.] 
A boundary-line  between  adjacent  countries. 

If  he  did  not  everywhere  know  where  the  march-line 
fell,  at  least  he  knew  perfectly  where  it  ought  to  fall. 

George  MacDonald,  What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  323. 

March-mad  (march'mad),  a.  Extremely  ex- 
cited or  excitable, like  a March  hare  (see  hare1)) 
rash;  foolhardy. 

Keep  him  dark, 

He  will  run  March-mad  else ; the  fumes  of  battles 
Ascend  into  his  brains.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  L 1. 

marchman  (march ' man),  n. ; pi.  marchmen 
(-men).  A man  who  lives  on  the  marches  or 
border-land  of  two  countries ; a borderer. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 

As  glanced  his  eye  o’er  Halidon. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  L 30. 
The  great  Anglican  kingdom  of  the  Mercians — that  is, 
the  Marchmen,  the  people  on  the  march  or  frontier — seems 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  all. 

E.  A . Freeman,  Old  Eng.  History,  p.  39. 

mareh-movememt  (march'mov//ment),  n.  In 
music,  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  a march, 
namely  duple  or  quadruple, 
marchpanet  (marcli'pan),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  marchpain,  marchepane  (=  D.  marcipein, 
marsipein  = G.  marcipan,  marzipan  = Dan.  Sw. 
marsipan ),  < OF.  marcepain,  F.  massepain  = Sp. 
mazapan  = Pg.  maqapao  = It.  marzapane;  ac- 
cording to  Minsheu,  < L.  * Martins  panis,  bread 
of  Mars,  “having  towers,  castles,  and  such  like 
on  them,”  < Martins,  of  Mars  (see  martial),  + 
panis,  bread.  Some  see  in  the  first  element 
a corrupt  form  of  Gr.  pat^a,  a barley-cake.]  1. 
A confection  made  of  pounded  pistachio-nuts 
or  almonds,  with  sugar,  white  of  egg,  etc.  It 
was  made  into  various  ornamental  devices. 

And  whanne  Dyner  was  Don,  the  Duke  sent  to  the  Pil- 
gryms  gret  basons  full  of  Marchepanys. 

Torkinglon,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  13. 
Epigrammes  that  were  sent  vsually  for  new  yeares  giftes 
or  to  be  Printed  or  put  vpon  their  banketting  dishes  of 
suger  plate,  or  of  march  paines. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  47. 
Good  thou,  save  me  a piece  of  marchpane. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  i.  5.  9. 

Hence — 2.  Something  very  fine  or  dainty. 

Phi.  The  very  march  pane  of  the  court,  I warrant  you. 
Pha.  And  all  the  gallants  came  about  yon  like  flies,  did 
they  not?  B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Kevels,  iv.  1. 

march-time  (marcli'tim),  n.  Same  as  march- 
movement. 

march-treason  (march  'tre,/zn),  n.  Treason 
against  a march;  betrayal  to  an  enemy  of  a 
march  or  border,  or  of  any  peculiar  interest  of 
a bordering  territory. 

Not  a thane  within  reach  but  lie  knew  his  family  and 
connections,  and  how  many  of  his  ancestors  had  fallen  . . . 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  for  march-treason. 

Scott,  Monastery,  Int. 
march- ward  (march 'ward),  n.  A warden  of 
the  marches ; a marcher. 

Marciant,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  Martian. 
marcidt  (mar'sid),  a.  [=  OF.  marcide  = Pg.  It. 
marcido , < L.  marcidus , withered,  shrunken,  < 
mar  cere , wither:  see  marcescent.]  1.  Wither- 
ed ; shrunken ; wasted  away. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil ; . . . 

That,  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assigned, 

By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind. 

W.  Bowles,  in  Dryden’s  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  v.  123. 
2.  Causing  or  accompanied  by  wasting  and 
feebleness. 

A burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts  being  melt- 
ed away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adustion  upon  the  drier 
and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a marcid  fever. 

Harvey.  (Latham.) 

marcidity  (mar-sid'i-ti),  n.  [<  marcid  4-  -%.] 
A wasted  or  withered  condition;  leanness; 

meagerness. 
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Marcionist  (mar'skon-ist),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mapiuu- 
vLOTTjg,  < M apKtuv,  Marcion : see  Marcionite  and 
-ist.]'  Same  as  Marcionite . 

Marcionite  (mar'shon-It),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL. 
Marcionita , < Gr.  MapiaoviTTjg,  < Mapniov , L.  Mar- 
cion, < M apuog,  L.  Marcus , a personal  name.]  I. 
n.  A follower  of  Marcion  of  Sinope,  a Gnostic 
religious  teacher  of  the  second  century,  and  the 
founder  at  Rome  of  the  Marcionite  sectj  which 
lasted  until  the  seventh  century  or  later.  Mar- 
cion taught  that  there  were  three  primal  forces  : the  good 
God,  first  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ;  the  evil  matter,  ruled 
by  the  devil ; and  the  Demiurge,  the  finite  and  imperfect 
God  of  the  Jews.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  denied 
the  incarnation  and  resurrection,  and  admitted  only  a gos- 
pel akin  to  or  altered  from  that  of  St.  Luke  and  ten  of  St. 
Paul’s  epistles  as  inspired  and  authoritative ; he  repeated 
baptism  thrice,  excluded  wine  from  the  eucharist,  incul- 
cated an  extreme  asceticism,  and  allowed  women  to  min- 
ister. See  Cerdonian. 

ii.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized,  by 
the  principles  of  Marcion:  as,  the  Marcionite 
Church. 

Marcionitic  (mar-sho-nit'ik),  a.  [<  Marcionite 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mareionites  or 
their  doctrines. 

Marcionitism  (mar'shon-it-izm),  n.  [<  Mar- 
cionite + -ism.)  The  doctrines  of  the  Marcion- 
ites.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  485. 

Marcobrunner  (mar'ko-brim-er),  if.  [G.]  A 
wine  produced  in  a vineyard  in  the  commune 
of  Erbach,  near  Wiesbaden,  and  taking  its  name 
from  a neighboring  fountain  called  the  Mark- 
brunnen.  It  ranks  among  the  best  of  German 
wines. 

Marcomannic  (mar-ko-man'ik),  a.  [<  Marco- 
manni  + - ic .]  Relating  to  the  Marcomanni, 
an  ancient  German  tribe  which  harassed  the 
Roman  empire  at  intervals  from  the  time  of 
Csesar  to  the  fourth  century. 

marcor,  marcour  (mar'kor),  n.  [<  L.  marcor, 
decay,  faintness,  languor,  < marcere,  wither, 
decay,  fade,  faint : see  marcescent .]  The  state 
of  withering  or  wasting ; leanness ; loss  of  flesh. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Marcosian  (mar-ko'si-an),  n.  [Appar.  irreg.  < 
Gr.  Map/cof,  L.  Marcus,  the  name  of  the  founder.] 
A follower  of  Marcus,  perhaps  of  Ephesus,  a 
heresiarch  of  the  second  century.  The  leading 
features  of  his  system  were  a ritual  imitating  the  Christian 
eucharist  (at  which  he  apparently  caused  a miraculous 
change  in  the  color  and  quantity  of  the  wine),  ministration 
and  prophecy  of  women,  a cabalistic  use  of  numbers  and 
letters,  antinomian  licentiousness,  and  a Gnostic  system 
of  eons.  H e is  known  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Irenseus, 
and  his  followers  were  not  numerous. 

marcour,  n.  See  marcor. 

mardt  (mard),  n.  Same  as  merit. 

mardert,  mardernt,  n.  Same  as  marten l. 

Mardi  gras  (miir'de  gra).  [F.,  lit.  ‘fat  Tues- 
day’: so  called  from  the  French  practice  of 
parading  a fat  ox  ( bceuf  gras ) during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day:  mardi  (<  L.  Martis  dies, 
day  of  Mars),  Tuesday;  gras,  fat:  see  grease .] 
Shrove  Tuesday ; the  last  day  of  carnival ; the 
day  before  Ash  Wednesday  (the  first  day  of 
Lent),  which  in  some  places,  as  in  New  Or- 
leans, is  celebrated  with  revelry  and  elaborate 

^display. 

mare1  (mar),  n.  [<  ME.  mare,  mere,  nieere,  mure, 
< AS.  mere,  myre  = OFries.  merie  = D.  merrie 
= MLG.  LG.  merie  = OHG.  meriha,  merlia, 
MHG.  meriche,  merhe,  G.  mcihre  = Icel.  merr  = 
Sw.  miirr  = Dan.  ma:r,  a mare;  fem.  to  AS. 
mear,  mearh  = OHG.  marali,  march,  marc, 
MHG.  march,  marc  = Icel.  marr  (Goth,  not  re- 
corded), a horse,  steed,  = Ir.  Gael,  marc  = W. 
march  = Corn,  march  (Old  Celtic  papsag,  in 
Pausanias),  a horse,  stallion.  The  Teut.  forms 
may,  however,  be  derived  from  the  Celtic.  The 
masc.  form  has  disappeared  from  E.  and  G.,  ex- 
cept as  found  in  the  disguised  compound  mar- 
shal.'] 1 . The  female  of  the  horse,  or  of  other 
species  of  the  genus  Equus. 

With  him  ther  was  a Plowman  was  his  brother,  . . . 

In  a tabard  he  rood  upon  a mere. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  541. 

2.  A few  ears  of  grain  left  standing  and  tied 
together,  at  which  the  harvesters  throw  their 
sickles  till  the  knot  is  cut.  Halliwell.  [Here- 
fordshire, Eng.]—  Crying  the  mare,  an  old  harvest 
sport  in  Herefordshire.  Blount.  See  def.  2.— Mare’s 
nest,  an  absurd  or  ridiculous  imagined  discovery:  some- 
thing of  apparent  importance  which  a person  fancies  he 
has  discovered,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  a delusion  or  a 
hoax.  Formerly  also  horse-nest. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh? 

What  mare’s  nest  hast  thou  found? 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  2. 

It  [the  average  German  mind]  finds  its  keenest  pleasure 
in  divining  a profound  significance  in  the  most  trifling 
things,  and  the  number  of  mare’s-nests  that  have  been 


maresse 

stared  into  by  the  German  Gelehrter  through  his  specta- 
cles passes  calculation. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  292. 
Money  makes  the  mare  go,  the  outlay  of  money  keeps 
things  going ; money  will  succeed  where  everything  else 
fails.  [Slang.] 

I’m  making  the  mare  go  here  in  Whitford,  without  the 
money  too  sometimes.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  Int. 

Shanks’  mare,  one’s  own  legs,  as  a means  of  conveyance. 
[Slang.]— The  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,  the  wife 
rules  the  husband.  [Slang.] — Timber  mare.  Same  as 
horse  1,  5 (ft). 

mare2t  (mar),  n.  [<  ME.  mare,  mere,  < AS.  mara, 
an  incubus,  = MLG.  mare,  mar,  LG.  mare,  mar, 
mor  = OHG.  maro,  mar,  MHG.  mar,  G.  dial. 
mahr,  mar = Icel.  mara  = Sw.  mara  - Dan.  mare, 
nightmare;  cf.  OF.  mare,  an  incubus,  also  in 
comp,  cauchemare,  cochcmare,  cauquemare,  F. 
cauchemar,  nightmare,  < OF.  caucher,  < L.  cat- 
care,  tread  upon,  + mare,  incubus ; cf.  Pol. 
mora,  a vision,  dream,  nightmare;  Bohem. 
mura,  incubus;  prob.  lit.  ‘crusher,’  from  the 
root  of  AS.  mirran,  myrran,  hinder,  mar,  orig. 
‘ crush  ’ : see  mar1.  ] Oppressed  sleep ; incubus, 
formerly  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit  of  the  night 
that  oppresses  persons  during  sleep : now  used 
only  in  the  compound  nightmare. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

mare3t,  a.  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  more1. 
Mareca  (ma-re'ka),  n.  [NL. : cf.  Pg.  marreca 
(fem.),  widgeon;  also  given  as  a native  Bra- 
zilian name.]  A genus  of  ducks  of  the  family 
Anatidre  and  subfamily  Anatinse ; the  wid- 
geons. The  common  widgeon  of  Europe  is  M. 
penelope ; that  of  America  is  M.  americana. 
See  widgeon.  Also  written  Marica. 
marechalt  (mar'e-shal),  n.  [F.  marechal,  mar- 
shal: see  marshal.]  A kind  of  scent  or  per- 
fume; also,  a hair-powder  perfumed  with  it. 

His  hair  powdered  with  marechal,  a cambric  shirt,  etc. 

Smollett,  Eoderick  Kandom. 

mare  clausum (ma're  kla'sum).  [L.:  mare, sea; 
clausum,  neut.  of  clausus,  closed:  see  mere1 
and  closed,  a.]  A closed  sea;  a sea  closed  to 
navigation;  a sea  or  a part  of  the  high  seas 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a particular  nation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  open  sea,  where  all 
nations  have  equal  right.  The  phrase  is  not  a geo- 
graphical one,  hut  a technical  legal  term,  the  subject  of 
which  has  always  been  in  controversy  in  international 
law ; and  its  meaning  therefore  varies  in  extent  according 
as  it  is  used  by  those  who  claim  or  who  resist  an  extension 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  otherwise  open  seas. 

mareist,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  marish. 
marekanite  (mar'e-kan-it),  n.  [<  Marekanka 
(see  def. ) + -ife2.]  A variety  of  obsidian,  found 
in  small  spherules  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mare- 
kanka, near  Okhotsk  in  Siberia.  It  is  a form 
of  rhyolitic  perlite. 

Maremmese  (mar-e-mes'  or  -mez'),  a.  [<  It. 
Maremme  + -ese.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 
remme,  certain  marshy  tracts  extending  along 
the  coast  of  Tuscany  in  Italy,  reaching  hack 
from  six  to  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility,  but  malaria  is  so  prevalent 
as  to  render  these  districts  uninhabitable  iu  the  warm 
season. 

marena  (ma-re'na),  n.  [NL.,  < G.  marane,  mo- 
rane,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Lake  Morin,  in 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.]  A coregonine  fish, 
Coregonus  marcena,  better  known  as  C.  lavare- 
tus:  same  as  lavaret. 

marennin  (ma-ren'in),  n.  See  the  quotation. 

Navicula  ostrearia  contains  a light-blue  pigment,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  call  marennin,  which  is  diffused  throughout 
the  protoplasm.  Jour,  of  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  i.  53. 

Mareotic  (mar-e-ot'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Mareoticus,  < 
Gr.  MapeuTiK6g,<.  Mapeort^  (sc.  Xipvy),  also  M apeia, 
y llpvy  y M apia,  Lake  Mareotis,  < Mdpaa,  M apey, 
< Egypt.  Mer  or  Mir,  a city  in  Egypt,  or  the 
lake  Mareotis  (see  def.)  + -ic.]  Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  Lake  Mareotis  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the 
region  in  which  it  is  situated:  as,  Mareo  tic  wine, 
mares,  n.  Plural  of  mas3. 
mareschal  (mar'e-shal),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  marshal:  used  archaically,  especially  with 
reference  to  a marshal  of  Prance. 

0 William,  may  thy  arms  advance. 

That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year, 

And  so  be  mareschal  [in  ed.  1766,  “ constable  ”]  of  France. 

Prior,  Taking  of  Namur  in  1695. 

mare’s-nest  (marz'nest),  v.  i.  [<  mare’s  nest  (see 
under  mare1).]  To  discover  mare’s  nests ; make 
absurd  discoveries ; imagine  that  one  has  made 
an  important  discovery  which  is  really  no  dis- 
covery at  all,  or  is  a hoax. 

He’s  always  mare’s-nesting. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  I.  206.  (Hoppe.) 

maresset,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  marish. 
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Flowering  Branch  of 
Mare’s- tail  (. Hippuris 
vulgaris),  a,  a flower 
before  anthesis ; b,  a 
flower  after  anthesis ; 
c,  the  fruit. 


mare’s-tail 

mare’s-tail  (marz'tal),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  1.  ( a ) 
A plant  of  the  genus  Hippuris:  most  properly 
H.  vulgaris.  [In  old  herbals  this 
was  female  horsetail , in  contrast 
with  Equisetum  fluviatile,  a stronger 
plant,  called  male  horsetail.  But  la- 
ter writers  say  mare’s-tail , as  if  the 
meaning  had  been  female-horse  tail.] 

( b ) The  horsetail,  Equisetum. 

See  bottle-brush,  2. 

The  pretty  marestaU  forest,  fairy 
pines.  Tennyson.  Aylmer’sField. 

2.  pi.  Long  straight  fibers  of 
gray  cirrus  cloud,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather. 

A light  blue  sky  and  a crescent  of 
mare'8-tails  over  the  mastheads. 

IT.  C.  Russell,  Jack’s  Courtship,  xxii. 

3.  In  anat.,  the  cauda  equina 
(which  see,  under  cauda). 

II.  a.  Like  a mare’s  tail; 
of  the  kind  called  mare’s- 
tails : said  of  clouds. 

Streaks  of  marestail  clouds  in  the 
sky.  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century, 

[XIX.  202. 

marewet, ».  An  obsolete  form 
of  marrow L 

Marezzo  marble.  See  mar- 
ble. 

margarate  ( mar'ga-rat ),  n. 

[<  margar(ic)  + -ate L]  In  chem.,  a salt  of  mar- 
garic  acid. 

margaret  (mar'ga-ret),  n.  [<  Margaret,  a fern, 
name,  = F.  Marguerite  = Sp.  Pg.  Margarita  = 
It.  Margarita,  Margherita,  < L.  margarita,  < Gr. 
papyapiryq,  a pearl : see  margarite.  The  name 
Margaret,  reduced  to  Mag,  Madge,  dim.  Maggie, 
etc.,  is  familiarly  applied  to  several  birds,  etc. : 
see  madge1,  mag\  magpie,  etc.]  Same  as 
madgeh. 

margaret-grunt  (mar'ga-ret-grunt),  n.  Same 
as  margate-fish. 

margaric (mar-gai'ik), a.  [ <margar(ite ) + -ic.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  pearl Margaric 

acid,  C17H34O2,  an  acid  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  present  in  certain  fats.  It  has  a fatty  aspect,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol ; the 
latter,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the  acid  in  pearly  scales,  whence 
its  name.  It  probably  does  not  occur  in  nature. 

margarin,  margarine  (mar'ga-rin),  n.  [<  mar- 
garlic)  + - in 2,  -ine2.]  A peculiar  pearl-like  sub- 
stance extracted  from  hogs’  lard;  the  solid 
fatty  matter  of  certain  vegetable  oils.  The 
purest  margarin  is  obtained  from  the  concrete 
part  of  olive-oil.  It  is  a mixture  of  stearin  and 
palmatin. 

margarita  (mar-ga-ri'ta),  n.  [NL.  (in  def.  1 < 
LGr.  papyapirr/q,  a crumb  of  the  sacramental 
bread,  lit.  a pearl),  < Gr.  papyaplrr/c,  a pearl:  see 
margarite .]  1.  In  the  Gr.  Ch. : (a)  The  ves- 
sel in  which  the  consecrated  oblate  is  kept.  (b) 
A portion  of  the  oblate  which  is  placed  in  the 
cup  as  a symbol  of  the  union  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  S ve  commixture. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  top-shells  of  the  family  Trochidce.  It  is 
represented  by  a number  of  species  in  the  colder 
seas. 

Margaritacea  (mar//ga-ri-ta'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  margaritaceus,  pearly:  see  marga- 
ritaceous .]  In  old  systems,  a family  of  bivalves 
whose  shells  are  pearly  or  nacreous  inside;  the 
pearl-oysters:  same  as  Avicalida}  or  Pteriidce. 
In  De  Blainville’s  classification  (1825),  this  family  con- 
sisted of  the  genera  Vulsella,  Malleus,  Pinna,  Crenatula, 
lnoceramus,  Catillus,  Pulvinites , Gervillia,  and  Avicula, 
thus  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Malleacea  of  Lamarck. 
Also  Margaritacece. 

margaritacean  (mar//ga-ri-ta'se-an),  a.  and  n. 
[As  margaritaceons  + -an.]  I.  a.  Margarita- 
ceous ; margaritiferous ; specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Margaritacea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Margaritacea. 
margaritaceons  (mar'-ga - ri - ta'shius),  a.  [< 
NL.  margaritaceus,  pearly,  < L.  margarita,  a 
pearl:  see  margarite.]  Resembling  mother-of- 
pearl  ; pearly;  glossy-white  with  purple,  green, 
and  blue  reflections. 

Margaritana  (mar//ga-ri-ta'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
margarita,  a pearl : see  margarite.]  A genus  of 
river-mussels  of  the  family  Unionidm.  it  is  close- 
ly related  to  Ifnio,  chiefly  differing  in  some  details  of  the 
hinge-teeth,  and  a species,  If.  margaritifcra,  is  notable 
as  a pearl-oyster,  producing  pearls  of  commercial  value. 
Also  called  Alasmodon. 

margarite  (mar'ga-rit),  n.  [<  ME.  margarite, 
margrite  (also  margery,  q.  v.)  (cf.  AS.  meregrot, 
meregreota  = OS.  merigriota  = OHG.  niarigrioz, 
a pearl,  forms  simulating  AS.  mere,  etc.,  sea,  + 
greot,  etc.,  sand,  gravel,  grit),  < OF.  marguerite, 
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marguerete,  F.  margarite,  marguerite  = Sp.  Pg. 
margarita  = It.  margarita,  margherita,  a pearl, 
< L.  margarita,  rarely  margaritum,  =Bulg.  mar- 
garit  = Russ . margarita,  < Ox.  jiapyaplrnq,  a pearl, 
also  papyapov,  a pearl,  < papyapoc,  the  pearl- 
oyster;  cf.  Pers.  murwari  (>  Turk,  mervarid),  a 
pearl.]  1.  A pearl.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Rich  orient  pearl, 

More  bright  of  hue  than  were  the  margarites 
That  Caesar  found  in  wealthy  Albion. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

2.  A mineral  of  micaceous  structure,  separa- 
ble into  thin  laminse  which  are  rather  brittle. 
It  has  a grayish  or  reddish  color  and  a pearly  luster  on 
the  cleavage-surface  (hence  called  pearl-mica ).  In  com- 
position it  is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium.  It  is 
a common  associate  of  corundum.  It  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  brittle  micas. 

3.  In  petrog.,  a name  proposed  by  Vogelsang 
for  an  arrangement  of  the  elementary  products 
of  crystallization  (globulites)  in  form  like  a 
string  of  beads.  See  longulite. — 4.  Same  as 
margarita,  1. 

margaritic  (miir-ga-rit'ik),  a.  [<  margarite  4- 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  pearl  or 
margarite ; margaric.— Margaritic  acid,  one  of  the 
fatty  acids  which  result  from  the  saponification  of  castor- 
oil. 

margaritiferous  (mar/''ga-ri-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
margaritifer,  pearl-bearing,  < margarita,  a pearl 
(see  margarite),  + ferre  = E.  beari.]  Pearl- 
bearing;  producing  pearls ; margaritaceous. 
margaritite  (mar'ga-ri-tlt),  n.  [<  NL.  Margari- 
tites,  a generic  name  of  such  shells, < L.  marga- 
rita, a pearl:  see  margarite .]  A fossil  pearl- 
oyster  or  some  similar  margaritiferous  shell. 
Margarodes  (mar-ga-ro'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
papyapadyg,  pearl-like,  < papyapov,  a pearl  (see 
margarite),  + edlog,  form.]  1.  A genus  of  scale- 
insects  of  the  family  Coccidai.  M.  formicarum,  so 
named  from  its  pearly  appearance  and  from  its  living 
with  ants,  is  known  in  the  Bahamas  as  the  ground-pearl. 
Its  scaly  covering  has  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a mol- 
lusk.  These  insects  are  sometimes  strung  like  beads  in 
necklaces.  The  genus  is  probably  the  same  as  Porphy- 
ropkora  of  Brandt  (1833);  it  was  named  the  same  year  by 
Guilding. 

2.  A genus  of  pyralid  moths,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Margarodidte,  erected  by  Guenee  in  1854, 
having  the  wings  immaculate,  neither  fasciate 
nor  marginate,  and  the  body  stout.  They  occur 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  more  abundantly  in  tropical 
countries.  M.  ( Diaphania ) quadnstigmalis  feeds  in  the 
larval  state  on  the  privet  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Margarodidffi  (mar-ga-rod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(.  Margarodes  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  pyralid 
moths  named  from  the  genus  Margarodes,  hav- 
ing ample,  entire,  silky,  semi-hyaline,  irides- 
cent or  pearly  wings,  often  bordered  and  sel- 
dom marked.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  has  an  apical 
tuft  which  is  often  bifid.  It  is  a large  wide-spread  fam- 
ily of  some  20  genera,  as  Diaphania,  which  contains  the 
moths  whose  larvae  are  known  in  the  United  States  as 
melon-caterpillars  and  pickle-worms. 
margarodite  (mar'ga-ro-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  papyapw- 
<%,  pearl-like  (see  Margarodes),  + -ite2.]  A va- 
riety of  muscovite,  or  common  potash-mica, 
affording,  upon  ignition,  a small  percentage 
of  water. 

margaron,  margarone  (mar'ga-ron,  -ron),  n. 
[=  F.  margarone ; as  margar(ic)  + -on,  -one.] 
A solid  white  fatty  ketone  which  crystallizes 
in  pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling 
margaric  acid  with  lime, 
margaryize  (mar'gar-i-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
margaryized,  ppr.  margaryizing.  [<  Hargary 
(see  def.)  4-  -fee.]  In  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  timber,  to  impregnate  (the  wood)  with  a so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess, J.  J.  Lloyd  Margary. 
margate-fish  (mar'gat-fish),  n.  A fish,  Hcemu- 
lon'gibbosum  or  album,  inhabiting  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Florida  Keys.  Its  color  is  pearly-white, 
somewhat  olivaceous  above,  with  obsolete  spots  on  some 
of  the  scales ; the  mouth  is  orange  within,  and  the  lips 
and  a faint  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  snout  are  light-yel- 
low. It  reaches  a length  of  2 feet  or  more,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  food-fishes  of  Havana  and  Key  West. 
Also  called  market-fish,  maggot-fish,  margaret-grunt. 

Margaux  (mar-go'),  n.  [F. : see  def.]  Claret 
produced  in  the  commune  of  Margaux,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  in  France.  Its  bet- 
ter grades  closely  resemble  the  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux. See  chdteau. 

margay  (mar'ga),  n.  [=  F.  margay ; < Tupi 
maracayd,  Guarani  mbaracaia.]  A South 
American  tiger-cat,  Felis  tigrina,  or  F,  mar- 
gay; also,  some -related  species.  They  are  small 
spotted  and  striped  cats  resembling  the  ocelot,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  The  margay  is  about  2 feet 
long,  the  tail  from  12  to  18  inches;  it  has  been  domesti- 
cated and  made  useful  in  destroying  rats. 
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marge  (milrj),  n.  [<  F.  marge  = Pr.  marge  = 
D.  marge,  < L.  margo  (margin-),  border,  margin : 
see  margin.]  Same  as  margin,  [Poetical.] 

By  this  the  Muse  arrives 
At  Elie’s  isled  marge. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xxii.  1632. 
The  drum,  suspended  by  its  tattered  marge, 

Once  rolled  and  rattled  to  the  Hessian’s  charge. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Metrical  Essay. 

marged  (marjd),  a.  [<  marge  4-  -ed2.]  Bor- 
dered; having  a margin. 

From  that  gold-sanded,  flower-marked  shore. 

The  Week,  VI.  186. 

margent  (mar'jent),  n.  and  a.  [Avar,  of  mar- 
gin, with  unorig.  -t  as  in  parchment,  tyrant,  etc.] 

1.  n.  1.  A margin.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  85. 

Be  not  deceav’d,  Readers,  by  men  that  would  overawe 
your  eares  with  big  names  and  huge  Tomes  that  contra- 
dict and  repeal  one  another,  because  they  can  cramme  a 
margent  with  citations.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
By  the  margent  of  the  sea 
I would  build  myself  a home. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  By  the  Margent  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Gloss;  marginal  comment. 

See  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth,  . . . 

Who  knows  of  law  nor  text  nor  margent.  Swift. 

II.  a.  Marginal. 

Margent  notes  upon  a French  text. 

R.  Saltonstall,  To  Winthrop(1643). 

Here,  peradventure,  my  witless  youth  may  be  taxed  with 
a margent  note  of  presumption,  for  offering  to  put  up  any 
motion  of  applause  in  the  behalf  of  so  excellent  a poet. 

Nash  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  498). 

margentt  (mar'jent),  v.  t.  [<  margent,  ».]  To 
note  or  enter  on  the  margin;  margin. 

I presentit  [England’s  Eliza]  in  one  whole  entire  hymne, 
distinguishing  itonly  by  succession  of  yeares,  which  I have 
margented  through  the  whole  story. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  775,  Pref. 

margeryt,  n.  [<  ME.  margery,  margerye,  < OF. 
margerie,  marguerie,  vernacular  form  of  mar- 
guerite, var.  of  margarite,  a pearl.]  A pearl, 
margery-pearlt,  »•  [ME.  margery  perl.]  Same 
as  margery.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  214. 

And  seyde,  “ noli  mittere  man  margerye-perlis 
Amanges  hogges,  that  lian  hawes  at  wille.” 

^ Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  9. 

margin  (mar'jin),  n.  [Also  marge  (<  F.),  for- 
merly also  margins] and  margent,  q.  v.);  < ME. 
margin,  margyne,  < OF.  margins  (usually  marge, 
F.  marge)  = Sp.  mar  gen  = Pg.  mar  gem  = It. 
margine,  a border,  margin,  = Serv.  marginj,  a 
hill  (as  a boundary,  an  ant-hill,  mole-hill),  < 
L.  margo  (margin-),  edge,  brink,  border,  mar- 
gin: see  mark1.]  1.  A bordering  or  bounding 
space ; a border ; a space  between  one  edge  or 
line  and  another,  as  that  along  a river  between 
the  edge  of  the  water  or  of  its  bed  and  a real  or 
imaginary  outer  line,  or  the  like,  or  that  between 
the  edges  of  a leaf  or  sheet  of  paper  and  those 
of  the  printing  or  writing  on  it.  In  some  plants 
the  leaf  (then  called  marginate)  has  a distinct  margin  or 
border  of  different  formation  or  coloration  from  the  main 
body.  In  the  case  of  a book,  margin  alone  usually  means 
the  clear  space  between  the  print  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
leaf,  called  distinctively  the  front  margin;  the  head  or  top 
margin  is  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  tail  or  bottom  margin 
at  the  foot,  and  the  back  margin  on  t he  inner  side  against  the 
back.  Parts  of  these  margins,  especially  at  the  sides,  may 
be  occupied  by  marginal  notes,  remarks,  or  the  like.  An 
opened  margin  is  one  where  the  leaves  have  been  opened 
or  separated,  as  with  a folder,  but  not  trimmed ; an  uncut 
margin  has  not  been  cut  anywhere ; a rough-cut  margin 
has  only  the  more  protruding  ragged  edges  cut  off  with 
scissors ; in  a cropped  margin  too  much  paper  has  been  cut 
away ; in  a bled  margin  part  of  the  print  has  been  cut  away. 

We  came  into  the  road,  where  I saw  an  antient  way 
about  eighteen  feet  broad,  paved  with  large  round  stones, 
having  a margin  on  each  side,  partly  of  hewn  stone. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  80. 

Thus  on  Mseander’s  flowery  margin  lies 

The  dying  swan.  Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  v.  65. 

With  plates  of  brass  the  cors’let  cover’d  o’er 
(The  same  renown’d  Asteropieus  wore). 

Whose  glitt’ring  margins  raised  with  silver  shine 
(No  vulgar  gift),  Eumelus ! shall  be  thine. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiii.  641. 
Starts,  when  he  sees  the  hazels  quiver 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 
Specifically —(a)  In  an  engraving,  the  paper  left  blank  out- 
side tli  e plate-mark.  (&)  In  entom.,  properly,  the  outer  part 
of  a surface  or  distinct  portion  of  the  integument,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  central  part  or  disk.  In  this  sense 
margin  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  edge,  which  is  used  to 
denote  the  extreme  boundary  of  a part : but  where  distinc- 
tion is  unnecessary,  the  two  terms  are  often  used  synony- 
mously. (c)  In  conch.,  the  edge  or  entire  outline  of  a bi- 
valve shell,  (d)  In  bot. : (1)  The  edge.  (2)  A distinct  border, 
different  from  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  the  membranous 
expansion  surrounding  some  seeds  or  seed-vessels ; a nar- 
row wing. 

2.  hi  joinery,  the  flat  part  of  the  stiles  and  rails 
of  framed  work,  Doors  which  are  made  in  two  widths 


margin 

or  leaves  are  called  double-margined,  in  consequence  of  the 
stiles  being  repeated  in  the  center ; and  so  are  also  those 
doors  which  are  made  to  imitate  two-leafed  doors. 

3.  Latitude,  scope,  or  range;  freedom  from 
narrow  restriction  or  limitation ; room  or  pro- 
vision for  enlarged  or  extended  action. 

Their  margin  of  effective  operation  is  strictly  limited; 
still,  such  a margin  exists,  and  they  [trades-unionsj  have 
turned  it  to  account.  Rae , Contemporary  Socialism,  viii. 
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toward  the  apical  margin.  It  may  arise  from  the  ptero-  a,  tea  a,  mini, 
stigma  and  form  a curved  line,  as  in  some  Hymenoptera  (in  rQ«nr.«oKr  i 
which  case  it  is  also  called  the  radial  vein),  or  it  may  be  1 

.Tip  nodal  vain  no  i vi 


ated  about  tbe  basal  margin  of  the  bills  of  birds, 
in  use.] 


vi.v  .1*1 UVsVIHf,  Ol  XU  XlXtXV  UO  • . . . -t 

a posterior  fork  of  the  costal  vein,  as  in  certain  Diptera.  margin-lme  (mar  jm-lin),  n.  Naut.,  a line  or 

— Marginal  varioIph  Spp  m/irm'un/  T\rtr)-ina  T\onnllnl  i-U/.  — * - " * 


edge  parallel  to  the  upper  side  of  the  wing- 
transom  in  a ship  and  just  below  it,  where  the 


Marginal  vesicles.  See  marginal  bodies. 
marginalia  (mar-ji-na'li-ii),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut 

pi.  ot  marginalis,  marginal:  see  marginal.]  1.  butts  of  the  after  bottom-planks  terminate. 
Marginal  notes.— 2.  In  sponges,  spicules  form-  margin-tailed  (mar'jin-tald),  a.  Having  the 
mg  a.  collar  round  the  osculum.  F.  E.  Schulze,  tail  margined:  specifically  applied  to  a South 
4.  Allowance  made,  security  given,  or  scope  marginalize  (mar'ji-nal-!z),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  American  otter,  Pteronura  sandbachi,  in  which 

n fTnvrl  Oil  -P/VI*  />Antin<vnTirtina  n ci  IridV  ni.Y)  ali  C*/>/7  vvrvr»  Ml  77  so  Am  ,,  r / ,1*,  r.  ~ 7 +1,  I,,  11  1 r, 


afforded  for  contingencies,  as  profit  or  loss  in 
trade,  error  of  calculation,  change  of  circum- 
stances, diversity  of  judgment  or  opinion,  etc. 

There  is  always  margin  enough  in  the  statute  tor  a lib- 
eral judge  to  read  oue  way  and  a servile  judge  another. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
5.  In  speculative  dealings  on  the  exchanges: 
(a)  The  sum  in  money,  or  represented  by  secu- 
rities, deposited  by  a speculator  or  trader  with 


marginalized,  ppr.  marginalizing.  [<  marginal  the  tail  is  alate. 

+ - ize .]  I.  trans.  To  furnish  with  marginal  margosa  (miir-gd'sa),n.  [<  Pg.  amargosa  (fem.), 
notes.  [Bare.]  bitter.]  An  East  Indian  tree,  Azadirachta 

Augustine’s  Confessions,  in  the  same  library,  he  [Arch-  Azadirachta  ( Melia  Azadirachta  of  Linnseus). 
bishop  Leightonj  similarly  marginalized.  Its  fruit  yields  a concrete  fixed  oil.  Also 

F.  J acox,  Literary  Life,  p.  104.  called  trim  or  neem Margosa  bark.  See  bark’s. 

II.  intrans.  Tomakemarginalnotes.  [Rare.]  margravate,  margraviate  (mar'gra-vat,  mar- 

_ Byron  could  marginalize  with  similar  fertility  and  fa-  gra  vi-at),  n.  [<  margrave  + -ateo.  j The  ter- 
cility.  f.  Jacox,  Literary  Life,  p.  112.  ritory  of  a margrave. 


his  broker  as  a provision  against  loss  on  trans-  marginally  (mar'ji-nal-i),  adv.  In  the  margin,  r°aySrave  (mar  gray),  n.  [Formerly  also  (after 
actions  made  on  account.  This  margin  is  usually  as  of  a book.  " vnciTkgTdve,  mcivctyvave , K.  F. 


reckoned  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  stocks  or  marpirmnt  (mar'ii--n9nto  n Tn  7i nf  Ho™™ 

bonds,  and  10  cents  per  bushel  or  barrel  on  grain  or  oil.  Drar®ma  • \ ar  J1  nf!<ntb  a • DOt,f  D6C0m- 
If  the  price  rises  or  falls  to  a satisfactory  extent,  a sale  or 
purchase  is  made,  and  the  gain  is  the  customer's  profit, 
less  the  broker’s  charges ; if  the  price  falls  below  or  rises 
above  the  margin  furnished,  and  the  purchase  is  to  be  pro- 
tected in  expectation  of  a future  rise  or  fall,  the  customer 
is  required  to  furnish  (“  put  up  ”)  more  margin  to  cover 
the  difference. 


mg  marginate. 

marginate  (mar'ji-nat),  v.  pret.  andpp.  mar - 
ginated,  ppr.  marginating.  [<  L.  marginatus , 
pp.  of  marginare,  furnish  with  a border:  see 
margin , t\]  To  furnish  with  a margin  or  mar- 
gins.. 

The  banks  ^refused  to  loan  upon  any  except  first-class  marginate  (mar'ji-nat),  a.  [<  L.  marginatus , 


collateral,  and  commission-houses  regarded  the  market  „ 
in  a somewhat  dangerous  condition  for  speculators  on  mar- 
ffin-  Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  342. 

(b)  A deposit  made  by  each  of  two  brokers, 
parties  to  a contract,  when  one  is  “called  up” 

( as  it  is  termed)  by  the  other.  This  mutual  deposit 
(usually  of  5 per  cent.) is  made  in  some  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany agreed  upon,  and  remains  subject  only  to  a joint  „ 

check  or  draft  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract  upon  margin  a tori  (mar'ii -ns -tori  'i 
which  it  has  been  ealied.-cardinal,  costal,  dentate,  , ; 1 ar  H-na-tecl), 

dilated  margin.  See  the  adjectives.— Dislocated  mar-  ginaif- 
gin.  See  dislocate.—  Double  margin,  a margin  in  which  margin-draft  (mar' jin-draft),  n. 
there  ia  n a — •*- — ’ Y ■’  ...  v „ - - - - 


pp. : see  the  verb.  ] Having  a margin.  Specifl 
cally,  in  entom.:  (a)  Having  the  margin  of  a distinct 
color : as,  marginate  with  purple.  (6)  Having  a distinct 
margin  or  edge,  as  the  pronotum  of  many  beetles.—  Mar- 
ginate abdomen,  in  entom.,  an  abdomen  that  is  com- 
pressed and  has  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  segments  elevated, 
as  in  many  Staphylinidce ; or  projecting  beyond  the  wing- 
covers  in  a sharp  ridge,  as  in  many  Hemiptera  and  Orthop- 
tera,  and  a few  Coleoptera. 

Same  as  mar- 


a. 


min  tyiu.  « iiiaugm  xu  n uibll 

there  is  a fine  groove  along  the  outer  side,  the  margin  being 
thus  composed  of  two  parallel  edges  or  carinse  with  the 
groove  between  them.— Eroded  margin.  See  erode.— 
Filate,  incrassate,  inferior,  inner,  etc.,  margin.  See 
the  adjectives.— Margin  draft.  See  margin-draft.— 
Margin  of  a course,  in  arch.,  that  part  of  the  upper  side 
of  a course  of  slates  which  is  left  uncovered  by  the  next  su- 
perior course.— To  make  margin,  i n printing,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  amount  of  margin  to  be  given  to  printed 
pages  by  the  selection  of  blanks  or  of  low  furniture  of  suit- 
able sizes.  = Syn.  1.  Confine,  limit,  skirt.  See  rim. 
margin  (mar'jin),  v.  t.  [<  F.  marginer  = Sp.  Pg. 
marginar  = It.  marginare , < L.  marginare , fur 


margrave  = D. 

martyr  aaf  = MLG-.  marTcgr eve  = Dan.  mark- 
greve  = Sw.  martyrefve,  < MHG.  maregrave 
(OHG.  maregravo),  G.  martyraf,<  mark , a march 
or  border,  + graf,  a count:  see  marchl  and 
graved. ] A German  title  {markgraf), 1 count  or 
earl  of  a mark7  or  border  province:  equivalent 
to  marquis.  The  margraves  were  originally  military 
governors  or  guardians  by  appointment  (first  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great),  hut  their  office  soon  became  heredi- 
tary . From  the  tw elf th  century  onward  the  margraves  were 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  some  of  them  became  electors. 
The  title  ceased  to  be  used  in  its  territorial  sense  in  1806, 
when  there  were  nine  margravates,  but  was  retained  for 
some  time  as  a title  of  courtesy  for  younger  sons. 

The  chief  and  head  of  them  [commissioners]  was  the 
Margrave  (as  they  call  him)  of  Bruges. 

Sir  T.  More , Utopia,  tr.  by  Robinson  (1551),  Prol. 
The  margrave,  who  was  the  high  executive  officer  of  the 
little  commonwealth,  marched  down  to  the  cathedral. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  561. 

In  masonry , margraviate,  n.  See  margravate. 


tinct  and  projecting  edge  or  wing,  as  the  bor- 
ders of  many  flat  seeds — Margined  fruit-bat,  Cy- 
noptems  marginatus,  a small  East  Indian  species,  about  4 

7 o inches  long,  whose  ears  are  marginate  or  edged  with  white. 

nish  with  a border,^  mar  go  ( margin -),  a border:  Marginella  (mar-ji-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 

~ n i • mar  go  {mar gin-),  edge,  border:  see  margin.  ] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Marginellidw.  There  are  some  200 
species,  found  in  all  warm  seas,  of  small 
size,  with  smooth  oval  shells  having  a 
small  respiratory  notch.  The  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  have  an  evident 
spire,  as  3f.  nubeculata;  some  others,  with 
sunken  spire,  as  M.  lineata,  form  a sub- 
genus Persi-cula. 

Marginellacea  (mar//ji-ne-la'se- 
a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Marginella  + 

- acea .]  Same  as  Marginellidm. 

Marginellidse  (mar-ji-nel'i-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  < Marginella  + -idee.] 

A family  of  gastropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Marginella.  The  animal  has  only  ra- 
chidian  teeth,  tentacles  approximate  at  base,  eyes  above 
their  base,  and  a large  foot.  The  shell  is  involute  or 
obovate,  with  a short  or  sunken  spire,  polished  porcella- 
neous surface,  and  has  several  distinct  plaits  on  the  colu- 


a plane  chiseled  surface  adjoining  the  edge  or  margravine  (mar'gra-ven),  n.  [<  F.  margra- 
edges  of  a hewn  block,  as  that  about  the  joints  vine  (=  D.  markgravin  - MLG.  marlcgrevinne  = 
of  a usual  variety  of  ashler,  in  which  the  mar-  MHQ-.  maregravin,  maregravinne,  G.  markgrafin 
gin-draft  incloses  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  = Sw.  markgrefvinna  = Dan.  markgrevinde) , 
which  may  either  he  dressed  or  left  rough.  fem-  of  margrave,  margrave  : see  margrave.] 
margined  (mar'jind),  a.  [<  margin  + -ed^.]  * The  wife  of  a margrave. 

Marginate;  specifically,  in  bot.,  having  a dis-  marguerite  (mar'ge-ret),  n.  [<  F.  marguerite, 


see  margin,  «.]  1.  To  furnish  with  a margin; 

form  or  constitute  a margin  to ; border. 

The  ice-born  rivers  . . . were  margined  occasionally 
with  spires  of  discolored  ice. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  II.  160. 
2.  To  enter  in  the  margin,  as  a note  in  a hook. 
— To  margin  up.toputupmargins.asa  provision  against 
loss  by  a broker  who  has  purchased  and  holds  stocks,  etc., 
on  behalf  of  a customer  ; cover  loss  on  account  of  depre- 
ciation of  prices. 

The  concern  then  had  842,500,000  locked  up  on  the  Bourse, 
having  trebled  its  liabilities  in  the  vain  attempt  to  margin 
up  after  a fall  begun  in  September,  1881. 

^ Amer.  Economist,  III.  176. 

marginal  (miir'ji-nal),  a.  [=  F.  marginal  - 
Sp.  Pg.  marginal  = It.  marginale,  < NL.  margi- 
nalis,  < L.  margo  (margin-), .margin:  see  margin.] 
Pertaining  to  a margin ; situated  on  or  near  the 
margin ; specifically,  written  or  printed  in  the 
margin  of  a page : as,  a marginal  note  or  gloss. 


To  come  into  the  dim  reflexion  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  ...  .. 

by  the  seeming  hulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  ^a^Sl^-6nil0rill  (niar-Ji>nel  l-fonn),  a.  [(  NL. 

,-x.uw  ■ * Marginella  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the 

character  of  a Marginella  or  related  mollusks. 
marginelloid  (mar-ji-nel'oid),  a.  [<  NL.  Mar- 


with  Men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  margined  stuff- 
ings-  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 

The  passage  itself  is  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  Adv’t. 
Inner  marginal  cell.  See  inner.—  Marginal  bodies, 
marginal  vesicles,  in  hydroid  polyps,  differentiated  sen- 
sory organs  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  umbrella.  Those 


a daisy,  a pearl,  <L.  margarita,  < Gr.  fiap-yapirtis, 
a pearl : see  margaret,  margarite.]  1 . The  com- 
mon European  daisy,  Beilis perennis. — 2.  A spe- 
cies from  Teneriffe,  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
also  called  Paris  daisy,  closely  resembling  the 
common  oxeye  daisy,  hut  with  leaves  more  dis- 
sected. It  is  successful  as  a winter  bloomer,  while  the 
latter  is  not.  There  is  a popular  yellow  variety,  golden 
marguerite.  See  Chrysanthemum.—  Blue  marguerite, 
Agathea  amelloides  ( Cineraria  amelloides  of  Linnams). 

marguette  (mar-ge-ta/),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
decked,  3. 

Margyricarpus  (mar//ji-ri-kar'pus),  n.  [NL. 
(Ruiz and Pavon,  1794),  <Gr. gapyaptryg, apearl, 
+ Kaptrdg,  fruit,  erroneously  for  * Margaroitocar- 
pus.]  A genus  of  rosaceous  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Sanguisorbese , characterized  by  her- 
maphrodite flowers  which  are  axillary  and  soli- 
tary and  have  a calyx  without  bracts,  no  petals, 
two  stamens,  and  one  carpel.  They  are  branching, 
rigid,  leafy  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  small,  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  sessile  in  the  axils.  The  single  species, 
M.  setosus,  is  a native  of  South  America.  It  is  sometimes 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  pearl-berry  or  pearl-fruit. 

mariaget,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  marriage. 

marialite  (ma-re'a-lit),  n.  [G.  marialit : said 
to  have  been  named  by  G.  vom  Rath  for  his 
wife  Marie.]  A kind  of  scapolite  found  near 
Naples.  It  is  essentially  a silicate  of  alumin- 
ium and  sodium  with  some  sodium  chlorid. 


ginellidce,  or  to  the  group  which  that  family 
represents. 

which  are  pigmented  are  supposed  to  have  a visual  func-  margllllClClal  (mar  Jl-m-Sr'dal),  a.  [<  L.  mar- 


tion,  those  which  have  hard  concretions  to  be  auditory. 
(See  cut  under  lithocyst.)  Different  kinds  of  marginal  bodies 
have  special  names.— Marginal  bones  or  ossicles,  super- 
numerary digital  phalanges  lying  along  the  innerorthe  out- 
er border  of  the  flipper  of  an  ichthyosaur.  (See  cut  under 
Ichthyosauria.)  The  marginal  bones  furnish  a remark- 
able instance  of  more  than  the  normal  five  digits  of  verte- 

llratac  TIT  o v.  n 1 - * _ ...  . 


go  (margin-),  border,  + ccedere,  cut,  + -al.]  In 
bot.,  a term  descriptive  of  that  mode  of  dehis- 
cence in  which  the  carpels  separate  along  their 
external  line  of  junction,  not,  however,  split- 
ting the  septa  or  partitions,  as  in  septicidal  de- 

brates. — Marginal  ceu)^ in  eu*om.7a“'celTo‘rlpi!e  ofThe  away  from  them, 

wing  anterior  to  the  marginal  vein  and  attaining  the  apical  EJargmiIOrm  (mar  Jl-ni-lCrm),  a.  [<  L.  margo 
margin.— Marginal  finger t,  the  index-finger.  {margin-),  edge,  border,  + forma , form. ] Like 

Would  I had  seen  thee  graved  with  thy  great  sire,  a border,  edge,  or  margin ; forming  a mere  rim 

Ere  lived  to  have  men’s  marginal  fingers  point  of  something:  as,  the  marginiform  ears  of  some 

At  Charalois,  as  a lamented  story ! snermonhiles  Foupo 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  ill.  1.  sPer“°Pmles-  Lones. 


Marginal  fringes,  in  omith.  See  fringe.  — Marginal 
gemmation.  See  gemmation.—  Marginal  gyrus.  See 
gyrus. — Marginal  line,  ill  entom.,  a variously  waved  or 
angulated  line  running  across  the  anterior  wing  near  the 
apjeal  margin,  distinguished  in  many  moths.-  “ ■ - 


ginella  + - oid .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mar-  Marian1  (ma'ri-an),  a.  [<L.  MarianusA  Mari- 

’ 1 * 1 us  (see  def.),  the  name  of  a Roman  gens.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  Caius  Marius,  a noted  Roman 
general  (died  86  B.  C.),  or  his  followers. 

When  ordered  by  Sulla  to  put  away  his  wife,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Marian  party,  he  [Caesar]  refused  to 
obey,  although  he  lost  by  the  refusal  his  wife’s  dower,  his 
priesthood,  and  his  fortune.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  634. 

Marian2  (ma/ri-an),  a.  [<  ML.  Marianus,  < LL. 
Maria,  Mary : see  mart)-,  marry 2.]  1 . Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Virgin  Mary : as,  the  Marian  doc-  . 
trine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  some  other  Mary,  as  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  or  Mary  Stuart. 

Of  all  the  Marian  martyrs,  Mr.  Philpotwas  the  best-bom 
gentleman.  Fuller. 


margining  (miir'ji-ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mar- 
gin, v.]  Margins  collectively ; also,  the  form  or 
character  of  a margin ; marks  or  colors  border- 
ing a surface : as,  a black  margining. 

lobe, lobule.'  See”iS^Bto^taaj'n5tM“noto^^2d  marginir°stral  (mar,,ji-ni-ros,tral),  a.  [<  L.  Marian3t  (mar'i-an),  re.  [Also Marion;  < OF. 
on  the  front  margin  or  fore  edge  of  the  leaf.  Oftencalled  ™art>°  (margin-),  edge,  border,  + rostrum,  bill,  Marion,  dim.  of  Marie,  Mary:  see  marry%.  Cf. 

side  notes. — Marginal  vein  or  nervure,  in  entom.,  a vein  beak:  see  rostral.]  Bordering  or  fringing  the  mariet,  marionette.]  X.  Bee  Maid  Marian. 2 

of  an  insects  wing,  extending  more  or  less  longitudinally  bill:  applied  by  Macgillivray  to  feathers  situ-  Same  as  mariet.  Cotgrave 


The  fate  of  the  English  Protestants,  exiles  under  the  Ma- 
rian administration,  was,  as  the  day  arrived,  to  be  the  lot 
of  the  English  Papists  under  the  government  of  Elizabeth. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  68. 


Marianism 


3630 


Mariolater 


Marianism  (ma'ri-au-izm),  n.  [<  Marian 2 + 
-ism.']  The  adoration  of  the  Virgin, 
marichet,  n.  [It.  mariche  (pi.).]  A beast  al- 
leged to  exist  in  Cambodia.  N.  E.  D. 

In  these  parts  are  huge  woods,  harbours  of  Lions,  Tigers, 
Ownces,  and  Mariches,  which  haue  Maidens  faces  and 
Scorpions  tailes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  459. 

maricolous  (ma-rik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  mare , the 
sea,  + colere , dwell.]  Inhabiting  the  sea. 
marid  (mar'id),  n.  [Ar.  marid , rebellious,  reb- 
el.] In  Mohammedan  myth .,  an  evil  jinnee  or 
genie  or  demon  of  the  most  powerful  class. 

It  is  only  when  he  cannot  bring  his  lovers  together,  or 
having  done  so  cannot  find  enough  fires  of  trouble  to  test 
their  constancy, that  the  Arab  “raconteur”  introduces  his 
genie,  “afrit,”  or  11  marid,"  or  changes  his  hero  into  an 
ape.  Edinburgh  Rev. , CLXI V . .195. 

marie1!,  A Middle  English  form  of  marry 1. 
marie2t,  inter j.  A Middle  English  form  of  marry2. 
marie3t,  n.  [Var.  of  marrow2 ; in  this  form, 
in  the  second  quot.,  confused  with  Mary,  a 
woman’s  name.]  A companion;  mate;  atten- 
dant. 

What ’s  become  o’  your  maries,  Maisry? 

Willie  and  Lady  Maisry  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  59). 
Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she’ll  hae  but  three ; 

There  was  Marie  Seaton,  and  Marie  Beaton, 

And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me. 

The  Queen's  Mane  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  118). 

mariet  (mar'i-et),  n.  [<  OF.  marietta,  in  pi. 

‘ ‘ Mariets,  f .,  mariets,  marians,  violets,  Coventry 
bells”  (Cotgrave),  also  a kind  of  Campanula,  F. 
mariette , dim.  of  Marie,  Mary:  see  marry2.  ] An 
old  name  for  the  canterbury-bell,  Campanula 
Medium:  also  called  Marian’s  violet,  translating 
the  old  Latin  name  Viola  Mariana. 
marigenous  (ma-rij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  mare,  the 
sea,  + - genus , produced : see  -genous.]  Pro- 
duced in  or  by  the  sea.  [Rare.] 
marigold  (mar'i-gold),  n.  [<  Mary,  i.  e.  the 
Virgin  Mary,  + gold.  Cf.  D.  goudbloem  = G. 
goldblume,  marigold,  lit. 1 gold-flower  ’;  Gael,  lus 
Mairi,  marigold,  lit.  ‘ Mary’s  plant.’]  1.  Prop- 
erly, a composite  plant  of  either  of  the  genera 
Calendula  and  Tagetes.  C.  officinalis  is  the  common 
garden-  or  pot-marigold,  of  some  use  in  dyeing  and  medi- 
cine. (See  cut  under  bract.)  The  species  of  Tagetes  bear 
the  name  of  African  or  French  marigold,  though  their 
origin  is  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  T.  erecta,  the 
specific  African  marigold,  is  stout  and  erect,  with  club- 
shaped  peduncles  and  orange-  or  lemon-colored  heads. 
T.  patula,  the  specific  French  marigold,  has  cylindrical 
peduncles  and  narrower  heads,  the  rays  orange  or  with 
darker  stripes.  The  Cape  marigolds,  from  South  Africa, 
are  species  of  Dimorphotheca,  formerly  classed  under  Ca- 
lendula. D.  pluvialis,  with  white  rays,  closes  in  dark 
weather.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other 
chiefly  golden-flowered  plants,  commonly  with  an  adjec- 
tive or  in  composition. 

A Garland  braided  with  the  Flowery  foulds 
Of  yellow  Citrons,  Turn-Sols,  Mary-goulds. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi’  the  sun. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  105. 

Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet. 

Gay , Shepherd’s  Week,  i.  45. 
2+.  A piece  of  gold  money : so  called  from  its 
color. 

I’ll  write  it,  an’  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  despatch  im- 
mediately, and  presently  go  put  five  hundred  mari-golds  in 
a purse  for  you.  Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  street. 

Corn-marigold,  in  Great  Britain,  Chrysanthemum  sege- 
turn,  growing  among  crops.  Also  called  field-marigold, 
wild  marigold. — Fetid  marigold,  an  ill-smelling  Ameri- 
can weed,  Boebera  papposa.—  Fig-marigOld,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Mesembryanthemum. 

marigold-finch  (mar'i-gold-finch),  n.  The  gold- 
en-crested wren,  Regulus  cristatus. 
marigold-window  (mar ' i-gol  d- w in,/  do),  n.  In 
arch.,  same  as  rose-window.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
marigraph  (mar'i-graf),  n.  [<  F.  marigraphe, 
< L.  mare,  the  sea,  + Gr.  ypa<peiv,  write.]  A 
self-registering  instrument  for  making  a con- 
tinuous record  of  the  height  of  the  tides ; a tide- 
gage. 

marigraphic  (mar-i-graf'ik),  a.  [<  marigraph 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  means  of 
a marigraph. 

marikin  (mar'i-kin),  n.  Same  as  marikina. 
marikina  (mar-i-ke'na),  n.  [NL.,  from  a 
native  name.]  A sort  oi  squirrel-monkey,  the 
silky  marmoset  or  tamarin,  Midas  or  Jacchns 
rosalia.  It  is  of  a bright-yellowish  color  with  longhair 
about  the  head,  making  a kind  of  mane.  It  inhabits  the 
region  of  the  upper  Amazon,  and  was  formerly  in  much  re- 
quest as  a pet.  Also  called  silky  monkey  and  lion-nwnkey. 

marinade1  (mar-i-nad'),  n.  [<  F.  marinade, 
pickle,  < marin,  of  the  sea:  see  marine  and 
-ade1.]  1.  A compound  liquor,  generally  of 

wine  and  vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in 
which  fish  or  meats  are  steeped  before  cook- 
ing to  improve  their  flavor.—  2+.  Pickled  meat, 
either  flesh  or  fish.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 


marinade1  (mar'i-nad),t>.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  mari- 
naded, ppr.  marinading.  [<  marinade,  ».]  Same 
as  marinate. 

marinade2  (mar-i-nad'),  n,  [Cf.  marinade1.]  In 
the  West  Indies,  a little  cake  made  of  the  edible 
core  of  the  cabbage-palm. 

Those  delicious  little  cakes  called  marinades,  which 
you  hear  the  colored  peddlers  calling  out  for  sale. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  327. 
Marinse  (ma-ri'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  L. 
marinus,  marine.)  In  the  system  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  a series  of  monocotyledonous 
marine  plants  of  the  present  family  Vallisne- 
riacese,  coextensive  with  the  tribe  Thalassiese, 
characterized  by  having  the  cotyledon  project 
beyond  the  thick  radicle.  It  embraced  the 
genera  Enhalus,  Thalassia,  and  Balophila,  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans, 
marinaget,  n.  [<  OF.  marinage  (=  Sp.  marinaje ) ; 

< marin,  marine,  + -age.]  Seamanship. 

And  with  helpe  of  our  ores  within  the  horde,  and  by 
other  crafte  of  marynage,  with  grete  dyffyculte  and  fere 
they  kepte  the  Galye  frome  the  shore. 

Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  08. 

marinal  (ma-re'nal),  a.  [<  marine  + -ah]  Of 
the  sea;  saline;  bitter.  • [Rare.] 

These  here  are  festival,  not  marinal  waters. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 168. 

marinate  (mar'i-nat),  v.  t, ; pret.  and  pp.  mari- 
nated, pp.  marinating.  [Var.  of  marinade 1,  v., 
as  if  < marine  + -afe2.]  To  salt  or  pickle,  as 
fish,  and  then  preserve  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

Why  am  I styled  a cook,  if  I’m  so  loath 

To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ? 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

They  set  before  us  ...  a Marinated  ragout  flavoured 
with  cumin-seed. 

^ R.  F.  Burton,  tr.  of  Arabian  Nights,  I.  278. 

marine  (ma-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [In  present  pron. 
after  mod.P.,  but  found  in  ME. , marine,  maryne, 

< OF.  and  F.  marin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  marino,  of  the 
sea;  fem.  as  a noun,  F.  marine  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
marina,  the  sea-shore,  sea,  shipping  interests, 
etc. ; < L.  marinus,  of  or  belonging  to  the  sea,  < 
mare,  the  sea,  = AS.  mere,  a lake,  = E.  mere: 
see  mere1.]  I.  a.  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sea ; characteristic  of  the  sea ; existing  in  or 
formed  by  the  sea : as,  a marine  picture  or  view ; 
the  marine  fauna  and  flora ; marine  deposits  left 
by  ancient  seas;  marine  tides. — 2.  Relating  to 
or  connected  with  the  sea ; used  or  adapted  for 
use  at  sea ; acting  or  operating  at  sea : as,  a ma- 
rine chart ; a marine  league ; a marine  engine ; 
marine  forces. — 3f.  Relating  to  navigation  or 
shipping;  maritime;  nautical;  naval. 

The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws 
of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe  as 
the  ground  and  substruction  of  all  their  marine  constitu- 
tions, was  confessedly  compiled  by  our  King  Richard  the 
First.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xiii. 

4.  In  zool.,  technically,  inhabiting  the  high 
seas;  oceanic;  pelagic:  distinguished  from 
maritime  or  littoral — Fleet  marine  officer.  See 
fteet2.— Marine  acid,  hydrochloric  acid.— Marine  ba- 
rometer. _ See  barometer.—  Marine  belt.  Same  as 
three-mile  limit  (which  see,  under  mile). — Marine  boiler, 
a boiler  specially  adapted  to  use  in  steamboats  and  steam- 
ships. Maximum  heating-surface  with  a minimum  of  cubic 
space  occupied  by  the  entire  boiler  and  furnace  is  a dis- 
tinctive feature  of  marine  boilers,  in  which  also  the  best 
proportion  of  grate  to  heating-surface,  arrangement  of 
parts  to  secure  active  water-circulation,  strength,  dura- 
bility, and  convenience  in  firing  are  points  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid.  Corrugated  plates  for  direct  fire- 
surface  and  forced-draft  are  prominent  characteristics  of 
modern  marine  boilers  of  the  best  types. — Marine  corps. 
See  corps'*. — Marine  cotton.  Same  as  adenos.— Marine 
ducks,  the  sea-ducks;  the  subfamily  Fuligidinoe. — Ma- 
rine engine,  any  steam-engine  adapted  for  use  in  sea- 
going steamers. — Marine  engineering.  See  naval  en- 
gineering, under  engineering.—  Marine  glue,  governor, 
guard,  hospital.  See  the  nouns.— Marine  insurance. 
See  insurance,  1.— Marine  league.  See  league 2.— Ma- 
rine officer,  an  officer  of  the  marine  corps.  — Marine 
railway,  a railway,  extending  from  the  shore  into  the 
sea,  on  which  vessels  are  hauled  up  to  he  repaired  or  are 
transported  from  one  body  of  water  to  another.  — Marine 
sauce,  Porphyra  vulgaris,  a common  seaweed. — Marine 
soap,  a kind  of  soap  well  adapted  for  washing  with 
sea-water,  made  chiefly  of  cocoanut-oil. — Marine  store, 
a place  where  old  ships’  materials,  as  canvas,  junk,  iron, 
etc.,  are  bought  and  sold:  applied  also  to  shops  where 
any  old  articles,  as  iron,  grease,  ropes,  etc.,  are  bought  and 
sold.  In  Great  Britain  the  keeper  of  the  store  must  have 
his  or  her  name  with  “Dealer  in  Marine  Stores ” painted 
distinctly,  in  letters  not  less  than  six  inches  long,  over  the 
door.  He  must  register  his  purchases,  not  buy  from  a per- 
son apparently  under  sixteen,  and  not  cut  up  any  cable  or 
article  exceeding  five  fathoms  in  length  without  an  order 
from  a justice  of  the  peace. — Maxine  surveyor,  a civil 
officer  who  surveys  ships  for  insurance,  repairs,  etc.— 
Marine  wolf,  in  her.,  a bearing  resembling  a sort  of 
seal,  the  head  of  which  is  made  ferocious  with  projecting 
tusks,  etc.  = syn.  Naval , Nautical , etc.  See  maritime. 

II.  n.  If.  The  sea-shore. 

I do  yow  to  wite  that  thei  haue  had  stronge  bataile 
be-fore  logres  in  the  playn  a-gein  the  Saisnes,  that  all  the 


contrey  hadde  robbed,  and  all  the  maryne  and  the  portes 
toward  Dover.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  230. 

Every  evening  they  solace  themselves  along  the  Marine, 
the  men  on  liorse-back,  and  the  women  in  large  Carosses. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  192. 

2.  Shipping  in  general;  the  maritime  interest 
as  represented  by  ships ; sea-going  vessels  con- 
sidered collectively,  either  in  the  aggregate  or 
as  regards  nationality  or  class:  as,  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  a country;  the  naval  marine. 

Holland  is  rapidly  increasing  her  steam  marine. 

D.  A.  Wells,  Our  Merchant  Marine,  p.  31. 

3.  In  France,  specifically,  the  naval  establish- 
ment; the  national  navy  and  its  adjuncts:  as, 
the  minister  of  marine,  or  of  the  marine. 

The  first  [factions]  wished  France  ...  to  attend  solely 
to  her  marine,  . . . and  thereby  to  overpower  England  on 
her  own  element.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

4.  A soldier  who  serves  on  board  of  a man-of- 
war  ; one  of  a body  of  troops  enlisted  to  do  mili- 
tary service  on  board  of  ships  or  at  dockyards. 
In  the  United  States  and  British  services,  they  are  clothed 
and  armed  similarly  to  infantry  of  the  line. 

5.  An  empty  bottle.  See  the  quotation. 

I have  always  heard  that  empty  bottles  were,  especially 
among  army  men,  called  marines.  I remember  that  some 
sixty  years  ago  a good  story  used  to  be  told,  I think,  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  His  Royal  Highness,  at  some  military  con- 
vivial meeting,  little  thinking  of  giving  offence  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  any  man  present,  ordered  a servant  to 
“take  away  those  marines."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  38. 

6.  In  painting,  a sea-piece ; a marine  view. 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Salvator,  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  there  is  a passage  of  sea  reflecting  the 
sunrise.  Buskin. 

Royal  marines,  troops  who  serve  on  British  ships  of 
war.— Tell  that  to  the  marines,  that  will  do  for  the 
marines,  expressions  signifying  disbelief  in  some  state- 
ment made  or  story  told.  They  originated  in  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  seamanship,  the  marines  were 
formerly  made  butts  of  by  the  sailors, 
marine  (mar-i-na'),  a.  [F.,  < marine,  the  sea: 
see  marine. ] In  her.,  having  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  like  the  tail  of  a fish : said  of  any  beast. 
Compare  sea-lion. 

marined  (ma-rend'),  a.  Same  as  marine. 
marineer,  n.  An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
* mariner . Chaucer ; Coleridge. 
mariner  (mar'i-ner),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
marriner  ; < ME.  mariner , maryner,  mar  oner,  < 
OF.  (F.  and  Pr.^)  marinier  (=;  Sp.  marinero  = 
Pg.  marinheiro  = It.  mariniere , mariniero),  a sea- 
man, < marin,  of  the  sea:  see  marine .]  A sea- 
man or  sailor;  one  who  directs  or  assists  in  the 
navigation  of  a ship.  In  law  the  term  also  in- 
cludes a servant  on  a ship. 

And  [they]  hadde  goode  wynde  and  softe,  and  goode 
maroners  hem  for  to  gide,  till  thei  come  to  the  Rochell  with- 
oute  eny  trouble  or  annoye.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  379. 

Thanne  the  Marryners  song  the  letany. 

Torlcington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  22. 
Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  65. 
It  is  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Fly  of  the  mariners’  compass t,  the  compass-card.— 
Mariners’  compass.  See  compass,  7. — Master  mari- 
ner, the  captain  of  a merchant  vessel  or  fishing-vessel. 
= Syn.  Seaman , etc.  See  sailor. 
marinershipt  (mar'i-ner-ship),  n.  [<  mariner  4- 
-ship.']  Seamanship. 

Having  none  experience  in  the  feate  of  mariner shippe. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  0. 

The  Phoenicians,  famous  for  Marchandise  and  Marri- 
nership,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  about  Afrike. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  90. 

Marinism  (ma-re'nizm),  n.  [<  Marini  (see 
def.)  + -ism.]  Extreme  mannerism  in  litera- 
ture, like  that  of  the  school  of  Italian  poets  of 
the  seventeenth  century  founded  by  G.  B.  Mari- 
ni (1569-1625),  which  was  characterized  by  ex- 
travagance in  the  use  of  metaphor,  antitheses, 
and  forced  conceits. 

Achillini  of  Bologna  followed  in  Marini’s  steps.  ...  In 
general,  we  may  say  that  all  the  poets  of  the  17th  century 
were  more  or  less  infected  with  Marinism. 

Encyc.  Erit.,  XIII.  511. 

Marinist  (ma-re'nist),  n.  [<  It.  Marinista;  as 
Marini  (see  Marinism).]  A poet  of  the  school 
of  Marini. 

There  was  for  a time  a large  class  of  imitators  of  his 
[Marini’s]  style,  called  Marinists.  Amer.  Cyc.,  XI.  167. 

marinorama  (ma-re-no-ra'ma),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
marinus,  of  the  sea,  + Gr.  opaya,  a view,  < opdv, 
see.]  A representation  of  sea-views;  an  exhi- 
bition of  scenes  at  sea  in  the  manner  of  a pan- 
orama. [Rare.] 

Mariolater  (ma-ri-ol'a-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  M apia, 
Mary,  + harpyg, worshiper:  see  idolater.]  One 
who  worships  or  pays  religious  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ; one  who  practises  Mariolatry . 


Mariolatry 

Mariolatry  (ma-ri-ol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  M apia, 
Mary,  4-  'faTpeia,  worsliip.  Cf.  idolatry.']  The 
worship  or  religious  veneration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary : used  with  the  intention  of  implying  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  or  trenches  upon  the  worship 
due  to  God  only  (latria) . The  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  distinguish  between  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  God  (latria)  and  that  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
(hyperdulia).  See  dulia , latria , hyperdulia.  Also  spelled 
Maryolatry. 

marionette  (maFi-o-net' ),  n.  [<  F.  marionnette , 
puppet,  also  formerly  ‘little  Marion,’  dim.  of 
Marion , Marion,  dim.  of  Marie , Mary,  for  Mari - 
olette,  a dim.  of  Mariole,  the  name  formerly 
given  to  little  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary : see 
marry2.]  1.  A puppet  moved  by  strings;  one 
of  a set  of  such  puppets  used  to  represent  char- 
acters on  a mimic  stage. — 2.  Thebuffle  or  buf- 
fle-headed  duck.  Audubon.  [Louisiana.] — 3. 
A small  complicated  arrangement  at  the  end 
of  the  batten  in  a ribbon-loom,  for  actuating 
the  racks  of  the  shuttles.  It  is  curiously  life- 
like in  its  motions,  whence  the  name. 
Mariotte’s  law.  See  law L 
mariposa-lily  (mar-i-po/sa-lil//i),  n.  [<  Sp.  mari- 
posa,  a butterfly,  + E.  lily.]  A plant  of  the  ge- 
liusCalochortus.  Also  called  butterfly-tulip. 
mariput  (mar'i-put),  n.  [Also  marput;  a native 
name.]  The  African  zoril  or  zorille,  Zorilla 
capensis  or  striata,  a small  animal  striped  with 
black  and  white,  belonging  to  the  family  Mus- 
telidce  and  subfamily  Zorillince,  and  resembling  a 
skunk  in  color  and  odor.  Having  been  described 
as  Viverra  zorilla , it  has  been  regarded  errone- 
ously as  a kind  of  civet, 
marischal  (mar'i-shal),  n.  [An  obs.  or  Sc.  form 
of  marshal.]  Same  as  marshal.  The  dignity  of 
marischal  (afterward  earl  marischal)  of  Scotland  was  he- 
reditary in  the  family  of  Keith  for  several  centuries,  till 
the  attainder  of  its  last  incumbent  in  1716. 
marish  (mar'ish),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
maresh , marise , marice , marrice , marresse;  < ME. 
mareis , mareys , marais , mar  esse,  marrasse,  < OF. 
mareis,  marois , F.  marais  = Pr.  mares  — It. 
marese , < ML.  * marensis,  a marsh,  < L.  mare , 
a sea  (lake),  + term,  -ensis,  E.  - ese  (see  mere 1 
and  -ese);  these  forms  being  mixed  with  OF. 
maresqs  = Pr.  marcx  (for  *marsc ),  < ML.  maris- 
cus,  a marsh,  appar.  based  on  L.  mare , sea  (lake), 
as  if  < L.  mare , sea,  + term.  - iscus , E.  -ish1,  but 
prop.  < MLG.  mersch , marsch,  masch,  LG.  marscli 
= G.  marsch  = Dan.  marsh , a marsh,  = AS. 
mersc,  wet  ground,  of  the  same  ult.  formation: 
see  marsh.  Cf.  morass.]  I.  n.  A marsh.  [Now 
only  poetical.] 

Doun  to  a mareys  faste  by  she  ran. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  L 114. 

The  mosse  and  the  marrasse,  the  mounttez  so  hye. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2014. 

The  flrste  nyght  that  thei  departed  from  Cameloth  that 
thei  come  to  a Castell  that  stode  in  a maresse,  so  wele  and 
so  feire  sittinge,  an  so  cloos  that  it  douted  noon  assaute. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  604. 

It  was  built  of  a Marish,  because  of  Earthquakes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  330. 

Flanked  with  a ditch,  and  forced  out  of  a marish. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  lxii. 

And  far  through  the  marish  green  and  still 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 

II.  a.  Marshy.  [Now  only  poetical.] 

This  .Countrey  of  Moscouie  hath  also  very  many  and 
great  riuers  in  it,  and  is  marish  ground  in  many  places. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  247. 
The  frank  sun  of  natures  clear  and  rare 
Breeds  poisonous  fogs  in  low  and  marish  minds. 

Lowell,  Dara. 

marish-beetle  (mar ' ish- be'1'  t.l),  n.  Same  as 
marsh-beetle. 

Marist  (ma'rist),  n.  and  a.  [NL.  Marista,  < LL. 
Maria,  Mary  (see  def.):  see  marry2.]  I.  n.  A 
member  of  a Roman  Catholic  congregation  de- 
voted to  the  management  of  schools,  instruc- 
tion in  industry  and  agriculture,  etc.  it  was 
founded  at  Bordeaux  in  1818,  and  has  many  establishments 
in  France  and  olher  countries.  Unlike  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  the  Marists  receive  pay  from  their  pupils. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin:  as, 
Marist  monks. 

maritagium  (mar-i-taj'i-um),  n.  [ML.:  see 
marriage.']  In  feudal  hist.,  the  right  of  the  king, 
upon  the  death  of  a tenant  in  capite,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  heiress  (and,  by  a later  extension 
of  the  right,  of  the  heir,  if  male)  in  marriage. 
This  right,  which  originated  in  the  interest  of  the  feudal 
superior  to  secure  a tit  tenant,  grew  to  be  a pecuniary  re- 
source, and  was  enforced  by  imposing  on  heirs  and  heir- 
esses refusing  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  or  marrying  without 
royal  consent,  a forfeiture  of  double  the  value  of  the  right 
of  disposal  thus  denied. 

marital  (mar'i-tal),  a.  [=  P.  marital  = Sp. 
Pg.  marital  = It.  maritale,  < L.  maritalis,  of  or 
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belonging  to  married  people,  < maritus,  of  or 
belonging  to  marriage,  as  a noun,  maritus,  m., 
a husband,  marita,  f.,  a wife:  see  marry1.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a husband,  or  to  marriage  as 
it  concerns  the  husband:  as,  marital  rights  or 
authority ; marital  devotion. 

A husband  may  exercise  his  marital  authority  so  far  as 
to  give  hi3  wife  moderate  correction. 

Art  of  Tormenting.  ( Richardson .) 

Hence  — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
marriage;  matrimonial;  connubial. 

It  is  said  that  marital  alliance  between  these  races  is 
unnatural.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  439. 

Marital  affection  ( affectio  maritalis),  in  Rom.  law,  the 
circumstance  which  distinguished  marriage  from  concu- 
binage, namely  the  intention  to  found  a legal  family,  so  that 
the  children  born  of  the  connection  should  legally  have  a 
father ; this  is  expressed  by  liberorum  querendorum  causa. 
Puchta.  = Syn.  Nuptial,  Connubial,  etc.  (See  matrimonial.) 

maritatedt  (mar'i-ta-ted),  a.  [<  L.  maritatus, 
pp.  of  maritare  (>  It.  maritare ),  marry:  see 
marry\]  Having  a husband,  Bailey,  1727. 

maritimt,  a.  See  maritime. 

maritimalt  (ma-rit'i-mal),  a.  [<  maritime  + 
-al.]  Same  as  maritime. 

Skill  of  warlike  seruice,  and  experience  in  maritimal 
causes.  Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded. 

maritimatet  (ma-rit'i-mat),  a.  [<  maritime  + 
- ate l.]  Adjoining  the  sea ; maritime. 

Leaving  his  own  name  to  some  maritimate  province  on 

^ that  side.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  i.  8. 

maritime  (mar'i-tim  or  -tim),  a.  [Formerly  also 
maritim;  < F.  maritime  = Sp.  maritimo  = Pg.  It. 
maritimo,  < L.  maritimus , also  maritumus,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  sea,  < mare,  the  sea:  see  ma- 
rine.] 1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  sea  or  its  uses ; having  physical  relation  to 
the  sea:  as,  maritime  dangers  or  pursuits;  a 
maritime  town  or  power. 

The  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on ’t. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4.  51. 

But  the  Mahometans  made  the  midst  of  the  land  the 
seat  of  their  Empire,  both  the  better  to  keep  the  whole  in 
subjection,  and  for  fear  of  the  Christians  invading  the 
maritim  places.  Sandys,  Travailes  (1652),  p.  85. 

2.  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  marine  navi- 
gation, employment,  or  interests : as,  maritime 
law ; a maritime  project. 

His  youth  and  want  of  experience  in  maritime  service. 

Sir  H.  Wotion,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  {Latham.) 

Even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boast  that  the  royal  navy 
of  England  then  consisted  of  three-and-thirty  ships. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xiii. 

3 . In  zool.  technically,  inhabiting  the  sea-shore ; 
living  coastwise;  littoral:  distinguished  from 
marine. 

Undrained  and  marshy  land  is,  however,  best  suited  to 
this  bird  [the  pewit  or  lapwing],  whose  habits  are  partly 
maritime.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  525. 

Maritime  Assizes  of  Jerusalem.  See  assize.— Mari- 
time contract,  a contract  that  relates  to  navigation  or 
commerce  by  water,  as  one  for  hiring  seamen,  a charter- 
party,  a marine-insurance  policy,  or  the  like,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  made  and  to  be  performed  on  land, 
even  although  having  relation  to  shipping,  as  a contract  to 
build  a ship,  which  is  not  maritime.  The  importance  of  the 
distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  courts  of  admiralty  have 
jurisdiction  of  causes  arising  under  maritime  contracts. — 
Maritime  courts.  See  court.— Maritime  fruit-bat, 
Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  found  along  coasts  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Philippines. — Maritime  interest,  a 
premium  or  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  a bottomry  bond, 
and  not  limited  by  the  usury  laws.—  Maritime  law,  the 
system  of  principles  and  rules  which  regulate  property, 
business,  and  conduct  in  matters  of  navigation  and  of  com- 
merce by  water.— Maritime  liens.  See  lien 2,  1 (&).— 
Maritime  state,  an  expression  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate the  body  which  consists  of  the  officers  and  mariners 
of  the  British  navy,  who  are  governed  by  express  and  per- 
manent laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy,  established  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Imp.  Diet.—  Maritime  tort,  a wrong  the 
commission  of  which  occurs  on  the  high  seas,  so  that  it  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a court  of  admiralty.  = Syn. 
Marine,  Maritime,  Naval,  Nautical.  Marine  refers  to  the 
sea  in  its  merely  physical  aspects  ; as,  a marine  product ; 
marine  fauna ; marine  deposits.  Maritime  refers  to  the 
sea  more  especially  as  a field  for  human  action,  or  as  con- 
nected with  human  interests,  and  to  position  on  or  near 
the  sea:  as,  Great  Britain  is  a maritime  nation,  and  a great 
naval  power ; we  speak  of  maritime  laws,  interests,  perils, 
life.  By  derivation  naval  refers  to  ships,  and  nautical  to 
sailors.  Naval  is  applicable  more  especially  to  what  per- 
tains to  a ship  of  war  or  a navy,  its  crew,  equipments,  tac- 
tics, etc.,  but  in  some  uses  to  shipping  in  general:  nauti- 
cal to  what  pertains  to  the  science  or  art  of  navigation  : 
as,  naval  officers,  heroes,  battles,  administration ; the  naval 
profession ; naval  stores;  nautical  calculations  made  at  the 
Naval  Observatory;  a nautical  almanac;  nautical  instru- 
ments. A nautical  mile  is  viewed  as  a mile  to  be  sailed. 

maritonuclear  (mar,,i-to-nu,kle-ar),a.  [<  uiari- 
tonucleus  + -ar3.]  Pertaining  to  a maritonu- 
cleus. 

maritonucleus (mar'i'i-to-nu'kle-us),».;  pi. mar- 
itonuclei  (-1) . [NL. , < L.  maritus,  married,  + nu- 
cleus, nucleus.]  In  embryol.,  a “married”  bi- 
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sexed  or  duplex  nucleus ; the  renovated  nucleus 
of  an  ovum  after  its  union  with  the  male  pro- 
nucleus or  spermonucleus;  the  cleavage  nu- 
cleus. See  feminonucleus.  Hyatt. 
mariturientt  (mar-i-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  mari- 
tus, a,  husband  (maritare,  marry),  + -vjrient,  a 
desiderative  suffix,  as  in  esurient,  etc.]  Wish- 
ing to  become  a husband.  Gray,  Letter  to  T. 
Wharton,  April  29,  1765. 
mar  jay  (mar'ja),  n.  Same  as  margay. 
marjeromt,  «■  See  marjoram. 
marjoram  (mar' jo-ram),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  marjerome,  margefim,  margerome,  merjenm, 
marjoram,  majerom,  majoram,  majoran,  < ME. 
*marjoran,  marjoron,  majoran,  < OF.  *marjo- 
raine,  marjolaine,  margelyne,  F.  marjolaine  - 
Sp.  may  or  ana  = Pg.  maiorana,  mangerona  It. 

majorana,  maggiorana  = D.  maioleyne,  mariolein 
= MHG.  meigramme,  also  meioron,  meiron,  Gr. 
majoran,  dial,  maigram,  meiran,  < ML.  majora- 
ca,  a corrupt  form  due  to  Rom.  influence,  simu- 
lating L.  major,  greater  (the  Teut.  forms  suf- 
fering further  perversion),  < L.  amaracus,  ama- 
racum,  < Gr.  apapasog,  agapanov,  marjoram  (the 
Greek  plant  so  named  being  appar.  bulbous, 
the  Persian  or  Egyptian  species  prob.  marjo- 
ram).] A plant  of  either  of  the  genera  Majo- 
rana and  Origanum,  belonging  to  the  Mentha- 
CGSB  or  mint  family.  The  sweet  marjoram,  Majorana 
Majorana  ( Origanum  Majorana  of  Linnaeus),  is  peculiarly 
aromatic  and  flagrant,  and  much  used  in  cookery.  The 
common  or  wild  marjoram,  Origanum  vulgare.  is  a native 
of  Europe,  and  is  a perennial  plant  with  opposite  leaves 
and  small  pink  flowers,  growing  in  calcareous  soils. 

Here’s  flowers  for  you; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram. 

^ Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv  4. 104, 

mark1  (mark),  n.  [(«)  < ME.  mark,  merk,  merke,  < 
AS.  mearc,  neut. , = D.  merk,  mark  - OHG  * mare, 
MHG.  marc,  neut.,  G.  marke , f.,  = Icel.  mark, 
neut.,  = Sw.  marke  = Dan.  mwrke,  a mark,  sign ; 
hence  (<  Teut.)  F.  marque  (which  in  some  senses 
is  merged  in  E.  mark1)  - Sp.  Pg.  It.  marco,  a 
mark,  sign ; these  forms  being  prob.  connected 
with  (6)  march1,  ME.  rnarche,  marke,  < AS.  mearc, 
f.,  boundary,  = OS.  marca  = OFries.  merke, 
merike,  merik  = D.  marke  = MLG.  marke,  merke , 
a district,  = OHG.  marca,  marcha,  MHG.  marke, 
G.  mark,  f.,  a boundary,  district,  = Icel.  merki , 
m.,  a boundary,  mork,  a border  district,  — Sw. 
Dan.  mark,  a field,  = Goth,  marka,  f.,  a boun 
daiw,  confine,  coast;  hence  (<  Teut.)  F.  rnarche 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  ML.  marca,  border,  march  (see 
march1) ; = L.  margo,  edge,  marge,  margin  ( > E. 
margin,  marge),  = Zend  merezu,  boundary.  The 
sense  ‘boundary’  is  older  as  recorded,  though 
the  sense  ‘ sign  ’seems  logically  precedent.  The 
two  groups  may  indeed  he  from  entirely  differ- 
ent roots.]  1.  A visible  impression  made  by 
some  material  object  upon  another ; a line,  dot, 
dent,  cut,  stamp,  bruise,  scar,  spot,  stain,  etc., 
consisting  either  of  the  visible  effect  produced 
by  the  impressing  object  or  the  transfer  of  a 
part  of  its  substance.  A mark  m this  general  sense 
Is  understood  to  be  an  incidental  or  a casual  eftect,  with- 
out significance  except  w ith  reference  to  means  or  results. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.  Lev  xix  28. 

I have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E..  1.  2.  82. 
Specifically  — 2.  An  impressed  or  attached 
sign,  stamp,  label,  or  ticket;  a significant  or 
distinguishing  symbol  or  device ;,  that  which  is 
impressed  or  stamped  upon  or  fixed  to  some  - 
thing  for  information,  identification,  or  verifi- 
cation: as,  a manufacturer’s  marks  on  his  wares 
(see  trade-mark) ; the  mark  made  by  an  illiter- 
ate person  opposite  or  between  the  parts  of  his 
name  when  written  by  another  on  his  behalf; 
a merchant’s  private  marks  on  his  goods,  to  in- 
dicate their  price  or  other  particulars  to  his  as- 
sistants; a mark  branded  on  an  animal  by  its 
owner;  to  give  a student  so  many  marks  for 
proficiency.  See  hall-mark.  In  ceramics  the  mark 
is  a cipher,  word,  or  other  device  put  upon  a piece  of 
ware,  usually  on  the  bottom  or  the  under  side,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pottery  from  which  it  comes,  a signature  of 
the  painter  who  decorated  it,  or  the  like.  Such  marks 
are  often  impressed  in  the  clay  before  the  glaze  is  ap- 
plied, and  often  painted  under  the  glaze,  or  otherwise 
permanently  affixed.  Very  rarely  they  form  a part  of  the 
decoration,  as  the  Chinese  characters  painted  in  gold  or 
in  red  on  the  Japanese  ware  known  as  Kaga  or  Kutani. 
On  a nautical  lead  line  a mark  is  one  of  the  measured  in- 
dications of  depth,  consisting  of  a white,  blue,  or  red  rag, 
a bit  of  leather,  or  a knot  of  small  line. 

The  Lord  set  a mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name?  or  hast  thou  a mark 
to  thyself?  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI. , iv.  2t  110. 

The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  ...  to  affix  [to  their 
names]  the  sign  of  the  cross ; which  custom  our  illiterate 
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vulgar  do  to  this  day  keep  up,  by  signing  a cross  for  their 
mark  when  unable  to  write  their  names. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xx. 

She  had  grown  up  with  a twin  brother,  studying  from 
the  same  books  and  in  the  same  classes,  and  getting  the 
same  marks,  or  higher  ones. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  918. 

3.  A distinguishing  physical  peculiarity;  a 
spot,  mote,  ntevus,  special  formation,  or  other 
singularity;  a natural  sign:  as,  a birth-murfc; 
the  marks  on  sea-shells  or  wild  animals,  in  far- 
riery the  mark  is  a deep  median  depression  on  the  cut- 
ting surface  of  the  incisor  tooth  of  a horse,  due  to  the  in- 
flection of  a vertical  fold  of  the  tooth.  It  is  seen  of  differ- 
ent characters  according  to  the  wear  of  the  tooth,  being 
thus  to  some  extent  an  index  of  a horse’s  age.  It  disap- 
pears after  the  tooth  is  worn  down  beyond  the  extent  of 
the  fold.  The  dark  color  is  due  simply  to  the  accumulation 
in  the  fold  of  food  or  dirt.  See  the  quotation  under  mark- 
tooth. 

He  that  by  good  use  and  experience  hath  in  his  eye  the 
right  mark  and  very  true  lustre  of  the  diamond  rejecteth 
and  will  not  look  upon  the  counterfeit,  be  it  ever  so  well 
handled,  ever  so  craftily  polished ! 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr  by  Robinson),  Int.,  p.  xc. 

For  marks  descried  in  men’s  nativity 

Are  nature’s  faults,  not  their  own  infamy. 

Shak .,  Lucrece,  1.  538. 

4.  A significant  note,  character,  sign,  token,  or 
indication;  a determinative  attestation,  in  logic, 
to  say  that  a thing  has  a certain  mark  is  to  say  that  some- 
thing in  particular  is  true  of  it.  Thus,  according  to  a cer- 
tain school  of  metaphysicians,  “ incognizability  is  a mark 
of  the  Infinite.” 

I do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  255. 

Pride  and  covetousnesse  are  the  sure  markes  of  those 
false  Prophets  which  are  to  come. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

I saw  his  Ma’tie  (com’ing  from  his  Northern  Expedi- 
tion) ride  in  pomp,  and  a kind  of  ovation,  with  all  the 
markes  of  an  happy  peace.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  30,  1640. 

A mark  is  that  in  a thing  which  constitutes  a part  of  the 
cognition  of  it;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a par- 
tial representation,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a ground 
of  cognition  of  the  whole  representation.  All  our  con- 
cepts are  therefore  marks,  and  all  thinking  is  nothing  but 
representing  by  marks.  Kant,  Logic  (trans.),  Int.,  viii. 

5.  A guiding  or  indicative  sign  or  token,  (a) 
That  which  serves  as  an  indication  of  place  or  direction ; 
an  object  that  marks  or  points  out:  as,  a book -mark; 
boundary-warArs;  to  guide  a vessel  by  land  -marks  on  the 
shore. 

The  steamer  swung  into  her  (to  me)  utterly  invisible 
marks.  S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  97. 

( b ) A badge,  banner,  or  other  distinguishing  device. 

The  banners  (or  marks)  of  the  ancient  Danes  were  in 
times  of  peace  light-colored,  but  in  war  times  of  a blood 
color,  with  a black  raven  on  a red  ground. 

Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  23. 

6.  An  object  aimed  at ; a point  of  assault  or  at- 
tack ; especially,  something  set  up  or  marked 
out  to  be  shot  at : often  used  figuratively : as, 
to  hit  or  miss  the  mark;  a mark  for  detraction. 

By  fifty  pase,  our  kynge  sayd, 

The  merkes  were  to  longe. 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  113). 

I will  shoot  three  arrows  at  the  side  thereof,  as  though 
I shot  at  a mark.  1 Sam.  xx.  20. 

For  slander’s  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxx. 

Death  loves  a shining  mark , a signal  blow. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  1011. 

7.  An  object  of  endeavor ; a point  or  purpose 
striven  for;  that  which  one  aims  to  reach  or 
attain. 

I press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  14. 

Make  therefore  to  yourself  some  mark,  and  go  towards 
it  allegrement.  Donne , Letters,  xx. 

Define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  liii. 

8.  An  attainable  point  or  limit ; capacity  for 
reaching;  reach;  range.  [Rare.] 

You  are  abused 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6.  87. 

9.  An  object  of  note  or  observation ; hence,  a 
pattern  or  example.  [Rare.] 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 

That  fashion’d  others.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  81. 

10.  Right  to  notice  or  observation;  claim  or 
title  to  distinction  ; importance ; eminence : as, 
a man  of  mark. 

And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 

A fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  45. 

Soldiers  of  royal  mark  scorn  such  base  purchase. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  2. 

For  performance  of  great  mark  it  needs  extraordinary 
health.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

11.  A marking  or  noting;  note;  attention; 
observance.  [Bare,] 


Bot  first,  of  shippe-craft  can  I right  noght, 

Of  ther  makyng  haue  I no  merke.  York  Plays,  p.  42. 

He  hath  devoted  . . . himself  to  the  contemplation, 
mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces. 

Shak. , Othello,  ii.  3.  322. 

12.  A license  of  reprisals.  See  marque. — 13. 
A boundary ; a bound  or  limit  noted  or  estab- 
lished; hence,  a set  standard,  or  a limit  to  be 
reached:  as,  to  speak  within  the  mark ; to  be  up 
to  the  mark . 

In  that  Contree  of  Libye  is  the  See  more  liighe  than  the 
Lond ; and  it  semethe  that  it  wolde  covere  the  Erthe,  and 
natheles  zit  it  passethe  not  his  Markes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  144. 

Choose  discreetly, 

And  Virtue  guide  you ! There  all  the  world,  in  one  man, 
Stands  at  the  mark.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 

It’s  only  a question  between  the  larger  sum  and  the 
smaller.  I shall  be  within  the  mark  any  way. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxvii. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Burgundy  is  wanting  in  charac- 
ter ; it  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tom*,  p.  253. 

14.  In  the  middle  ages,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, a tract  of  land  belonging  in  common  to  a 
community  of  freemen,  who  divided  the  culti- 
vated portion  or  arable  mark  among  their  indi- 
vidual members,  used  the  common  or  ordinary 
mark  together  for  pasturage  or  other  general 
purposes,  and  dwelt  in  the  village  mark  or  cen- 
tral portion,  or  apart  on  their  holdings.  It  was 
a customary  tenure,  like  that  of  the  existing 
Russian  mir,  and  was  similarly  managed  and 
governed. 

The  Mark  System,  as  it  was  called,  according  to  which 
the  body  of  kindred  freemen,  scattered  over  a considerable 
area  and  cultivating  their  lands  in  common,  use  a domestic 
constitution  based  entirely  or  primarily  on  the  community 
of  tenure  and  cultivation.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 19. 

15f.  Image;  likeness. 

Which  mankynde  is  so  fair  part  of  thy  werk 
That  thou  it  inadest  lyk  to  thyn  owene  merk. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  152. 

Hence  — 16f.  The  mass  of  beings  having  a com- 
mon likeness;  posterity. 

If  wommen  hadde  writen  stories, 

As  clerkes  han  withinne  hire  oratories, 

They  wolde  han  writen  of  men  moore  wikkednesse 
Than  al  the  mark  of  Adam  may  redresse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  696. 
Accidental  synthetical  mark,  a mark  not  predicated  of 
the  subject  in  the  definition  of  it.— Adequate  mark. 
Same  as  adequate  definition  (which  see,  under  definition). 

— Analytical  mark.  Same  as  essential  mark.— Arable 
mark.  See  def.  14.— Beside  the  mark.  See  beside.— 
Bird  mark,  a well-known  mark  of  certain  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, indicating  Liverpool  wares,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
crest  belonging  to  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Liverpool.—  Ca- 
dence-mark, in  music,  a vertical  stroke  in  a text  arranged 
for  chanting,  to  indicate  how  the  words  are  to  be  fitted  to 
the  measures  of  the  cadences.— Common  mark.  See 
def.  14. — Constitutive  mark,  in  logic.  See  constitutive. 

— Coordinate  marks,  in  logic,  independent  predicates 
of  the  same  subject.— Demerit  mark.  See  demerit 2.— 
Diacritical  mark.  See  diacritical.—  Essential  mark, 
in  logic,  one  of  the  characters  predicated  in  the  definition 
of  anything.  Also  called  analytical  mark. — Fruitful 
mark,  ill  logic.  See  fruitful.  — God  bless  or  God  save 
the  mark ! Save  the  mark ! etc.,  ejaculatory  or  paren- 
thetical phrases  expressive  of  irony,  scorn,  deprecation, 
surprise,  or  a humorous  sense  of  the  extraordinary.  “In 
archery,  when  an  archer  shot  well  it  was  customary  to  cry 
out  ‘ God  save  the  mark '. ' — that  is,  prevent  any  one  coming 
after  to  hit  the  same  mark  and  displace  my  arrow.  Ironi- 
cally it  is  said  to  a novice  whose  arrow  is  nowhere.” 
Brewer,  Diet.  Phrase  and  Fable,  p.  790. 

For  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds  — God  save  the  mark  ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  56. 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I should  stay  with  the 
Jew  my  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a kind  of  devil. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  25. 

My  father  had  no  more  nose,  my  dear,  saving  the  mark ! 
than  there  is  upon  the  back  of  my  hand.  Sterne. 

“Deny  myself”  meant  simply  pleasure  you, 

The  sacred  and  superior,  save  the  mark  ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  278. 
God’s  markt.  See  God l.— Hall  mark.  See  hall-mark.— 
Harmonic  mark.  See  harmonic.— High-water  mark. 
See  water.— Leading  marks.  See  leading^. — Lenticu- 
lar mark.  S eelenticular. — LOW- water  mark.  See  wa- 
ter.— Mark  moot,  formerly,  in  England,  a village  assem- 
bly which  had  such  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  mark  or 
village  community  as  devolved  in  later  times  on  the  mano- 
rial court  and  the  vestry.  See  def.  14.—  Mark  of  expres- 
sion. Same  as  expression-mark. — Mark  of  mouth,  in 
farriery.  See  def.  3.— Mark  of  Venus,  in  palmistry , the 
thoral  line  of  the  hand.— Marks  of  cadency,  in  her.  See 
cadency. — Mark  system.  See  def.  14.— Merchant’s 
mark.  See  merchant.— Metronomic  mark,  a mark  at 
the  beginning  of  a piece  of  music,  like  “ M.  M.  J = 120,” 
M.  M.  meaning  Maelzel’s  Metronome,  and  J = 120  mean- 
ing that  the  sliding  weight  is  to  be  set  at  120,  and  that 
then  the  time  of  a single  oscillation  is  that  intended  for 
each  J of  the  piece,  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  J is  to 
occupy  of  a minute.  Any  note  may  be  chosen  as  the 
unit  of  reference.—  Necessary  mark,  a mark  which  not 
only  happens  to  be  a mark  of  the  subject,  but  would  be  so 
in  every  possible  state  of  things.—  Ordinary  mark.  See 
def.  14.— Plim soil’s  mark,  a mark  required  by  statute 


to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  hull  of  a British  vessel, 
showing  the  depth  to  which  the  vessel  may  be  loaded : so 
called  from  Samuel  Plimsoll,  a member  of  Parliament,  at 
whose  instance  the  law  was  made.  Also  called  load-line. 

— Remote  mediate  mark,  in  logic,  a mark  of  a mark ; 
a predicate  of  a predicate.— Repeat-mark.  See  repeat. 

— Staccato  mark.  See  staccato.—  Synthetical  mark. 
Same  as  accidental  mark. — To  come  up  to  the  mark. 
See  come.— To  cut  the  mark.  See  cut.  — To  keep  one’s 
mark,  in  falconry,  to  wait,  as  a hawk,  at  the  place  where  • 
it  lays  game,  until  it  is  retrieved.  Halliwell.—  To  make 
one’s  mark,  (a)  To  affix  a cross  (either  Latin  or  St.  An- 
drew’s), in  place  of  signing  one’s  name : done  by  illiterate 
persons.  (6)  To  make  one’s  influence  felt ; gain  a position 
of  influence  and  distinction.  — To  toe  the  mark,  to  stand 
with  the  toes  touching  a line  drawn  or  indicated  for  some 
purpose,  as  a person  about  to  make  a jump,  or  a child  or 
a row  of  children  in  school ; hence,  colloquially,  to  stand 
up  to  one’s  obligation  or  duty;  face  the  consequences  of 
one’s  action  or  situation ; take  a bold  stand. 

He  had  too  much  respect  for  his  wife’s  judgment  and 
discretion  to  refuse  to  toe  the  mark,  even  when  it  was  an 
imaginary  one.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  769. 

Trademark.  See  trade-mark.  = Syn.  1.  Impress,  impres- 
sion (on  wax,  etc.),  print  (of  the  hand,  etc.),  trace,  track,  in- 
dication, symptom.— 2.  Badge.— 4.  Characteristic,  proof. 
mark1  (mark),  v.  [<  ME.  mar  ken , merken,  < 
AS.  mearcian  = OS.  markon  = OFries.  merkia 
= D.  merken  = MLG.  merken , marken , LG. 
marken  = OHG.  marchon , merclian,  merkan , 
MHG.  G.  merken  = Icel.  marka  = Sw.  marka  = 
Dan.  mcerke  (ef.  F.  marquer , OF.  merker , mer- 
cheer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  mar  car  = It.  mar  care,  mar- 
chiare,  < ML.  marcare),  mark;  from  the  noun. 
Cf  .remark,  demarcation.^  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
a mark  or  marks  on;  apply  or  attach  a mark 
to;  affect  with  a mark  or  marks  by  drawing, 
impressing,  stamping,  cutting,  imposing,  or  the 
like. 

My  body 's  mark'd 

With  Roman  swords.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3 56. 

2.  To  apply  or  fix  by  drawing,  impressing, 
stamping,  or  the  like ; form  by  making  a mark 
or  marks:  as,  to  mark  a line  or  square  on  a 
board;  to  mark  a name  or  direction  on  a pack- 
age. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  good  and  bad  men  is 
so  faintly  marked  as  often  to  elude  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist,  of  Greece. 

3.  To  serve  as  a mark  or  characteristic  of; 
distinguish  or  point  out,  literally  or  figurative- 
ly ; stamp  or  characterize. 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

An  advance  in  metallurgy  was  marked  by  the  use  of  a 
silver  coinage.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  305. 

4.  To  notice ; observe  particularly ; take  note 
of;  regard;  heed. 

And  marke  what  shall  be  read  to  thee, 

Or  given  thee  to  learne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  291. 

Let  them  cast  back  their  eyes  unto  former  generations 
of  men,  and  mark  what  was  done  in  the  prime  of  the  world. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  4. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences. 

Rom.  xvi.  17. 

Mark,  madam,  we  live  amongst  riddles  and  mysteries. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  17. 

5.  To  single  out;  designate;  point  out. 

At  the  kr.ight  Carion  cast  he  that  one, 

As  he  mellit  with  his  maistur,  merkit.  hym  euyn, 

Hit  hym  so  hitturly  with  a hard  dynt. 

That  lie  gird  to  the  ground,  <te  the  gost  yalde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6497. 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  20. 

I am  mark'd  for  slaughter, 

And  know  the  telling  of  this  truth  has  made  me 
A man  clean  lost  to  this  world. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 

6t.  To  wound;  strike. 

He  merkit  hym  in  mydward  the  mydell  in  two, 

That  he  felle  to  the  flat  erthe,  flote  he  no  lengur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7325. 
To  mark  down,  (a)  To  set  down  in  writing  or  by  marks; 
make  a note  or  memorandum  of : as,  to  mark  down  a sale 
on  credit ; to  mark  down  the  number  of  yards.  (6)  To 
mark  at  a lower  rate ; reduce  the  price-marks  on  : as,  to 
mark  down  prices ; to  mark  down  a line  or  stock  ot  goods. 
— To  mark  out.  (a)  To  lay  out  or  plan  by  marking: 
mark  the  figure  or  fix  the  outlines  of ; as,  to  mark  out  a 
building  or  a plot  of  land ; to  mark  out  a campaign.  ( b ) 
To  notify,  as  by  a mark ; point  out ; designate : as,  the 
ringleaders  were  marked  out  for  punishment. 

I wonder  he  should  mark  me  out  so ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 
To  mark  time,  (a)  Milit.,  to  move  the  feet  alternately 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  in  march- 
ing, but  without  changing  ground.  (&)  To  indicate  the 
rhythm  for  music;  beat  time.— To  mark  up,  the  oppo- 
site of  to  mark  down  (b).  =Syn.  1.  To  brand. — 3.  To  show, 
evince,  indicate,  betoken,  denote.— 4.  To  note,  remark. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  marker  or  score- 
keeper;  keep  a score;  set  down  or  record  re- 
sults at  successive  stages. 

You  marking,  as  well  as  I,  we  may  put  both  our  marks 
together,  when  they  are  gone,  and  confer  of  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 


mark 

2.  To  note ; take  notice. 


3633 


mark4  (miirk),  a.  and  n.  [A  variant  of  murk1, 
mirk.]  I.  a.  Dark.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 


market-beater 


The  nyght  waxed  soon  black  as  pycke, 

Then  was  the  miste  bothe  marke  and  thycke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ef.  ii.  38,  f.  201.  ( Halliwea .) 

II.  n.  Dark;  darkness. 

He’s  throw  the  dark,  and  throw  the  mark, 

And  throw  the  leaves  o’  green. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  320). 

[<  mark1  + -able.'] 


0 upright  judge ! Mark,  Jew : 0 learned  judge  i 
+ Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  313. 

mark2  (mark),  n.  [Also  mare;  < ME.  mark, 
marc,  < AS.  marc,  a weight  (of  silver  or  gold), 

— OFries.  mark  = D.  mark  = OLG.  mark,  merk 
= OHG.  *marka  (>  ML.  marca,  It.  marca,  OP. 
marc,  etc.),  MHG.  mark,  marke,  G.  mark,  f.,  a 
weight  of  silver  or  gold,  a coin,  = Icel.  miirk,  a 

dilyerr?r gold’ = Sw-I)a!1’ marki  markablet  (mar'ka-bl),  a. 
usually  identified,  m the  orig.  supposed  sense  a Remarkable 
‘stamped  coin,’  with  mark1,  a sign,  stamp;  but 

the  sense  of  ‘ a particular  weight’  seems  to  be  ment.  them -with  some  markable  pnnisli- 

older.]  1.  A unit  of  weight  used  in  England  Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  F.  2.  b.  ( Richardson .) 

before  the  Conquest,  and  in  nearly  all  the  coun-  rrmrlr  boat  tronvi-'niui  „ \ , , 

mark  was  made  the  standard  for  gold  and  silver  through-  m nautlcai  surveying,  to  serve  as  a fixed  point 
out  the  German-Roman  empire,  and  copies  were  distrib-  angle  upon. 

tesne^^i^wWh^fil011168,  ^ut>  owing  to  the  care-  marked  (markt),  p.  a.  1.  Distinguishable,  as 

^Tth^CtaSTcrr  to  haevePdSent  ^ j?  by  means  of  a mark;  plainly  manifest;  no- 
ncs  in  Hiffprunf  nionoo  f.vii — *„ui . „i x.  tieeable ; outstanding;  prominent, 


ues  in  different  places.  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  some  of  the  principal  marks  in  English  troy 
grains,  either  directly  as  given,  or  reduced  from  French 
grains,  doli,  or  milligrams.  The  larger  discrepancies  are 
in  most  cases  due  to  known  changes  of  standards. 


Distinctive  name. 


Berlin  . 


Bremen . . . 

Brussels  . . 
Cologne  . . 
Copen’gen 

Dantzic . . . 

Dresden  . . 
Hamburg . 
Lisbon 
Liibeck 
Madrid 
Milan  . 

Paris 

Stockholm 
Stuttgart  . 
Turin 

"Venice  . . . 
Vienna . . . 


Ast,  old  Pruss’n') 

J mark  ; others,  1 
) Cologne  mark  f 

\ of  1816 J 

' Commercial  ) 
mark,  chang’d, 

1818 j 

Troyes  mark . . 

J Goldsmiths’ ) 

( mark $ 

? Cologne  mark,  j 
{ w’t  changed,  y 

( 1816 j 

Cologne  mark . 
Cologne  mark. 


Mint  mark  . . . 
Cologne  mark . 

f Goldsmiths’  [ 

( mark j 

Mint  mark  . . . 


361 3f 


3794| 

36091 

3638s 

3603s 

3603 J 
3606.' 
3540 

3548 

3627$ 


3279* 

3610$ 

3796 

3686$ 

4330$ 


3847.12 


3608 

3633 


3608 

3541 

3739^ 

3550$ 


3777$ 

3252 


3795 

3681$ 

4333 


3608.88 


3602.03 


3740.11 


3609.14 

3795.08 

3681.46 


He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might  receive  some 
marked  affront.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

The  cheek  is  broad,  and  its  bone  is  strongly  marked. 

J.A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  240. 


T3.0 

73  « 


Light  . 


does  produce  such  marked  effects. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 13. 


3608.82 


3795.00 

3680.60 


2.  An  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  money 

?!a$COUnt  In  tbe  tentb  century  it  was  estimated  at 
100  silver  pennies,  but  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
(or  earlier)  onward  at  160  pennies  or  13*.  4 d.  (in  money  of 
the  time).  The  mark  was  never  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Eng- 
lish com,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated. 

There  s a franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought 
three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  61. 
A special  gentle, 

That  is  the  heir  to  forty  marks  a year. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

3.  The  monetary  unit  of  the  German  empire, 
equivalent  to  23.8  United  States  cents.  Silver 
X-,  and  5-mark  pieces  and  gold  coins  of  the  value  of 


Obverse. 
German  Mark. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


10rrSnd  20  marks  are  current.  The  thaler  is  3 marks. 

4.  The  monetary  unit  of  Finland,  equivalent 
to  19.3  United  States  cents.  Gold  pieces  of  10  and 
20  marks  are  coined,  and  silver  of  2,  1,  J,  and  \ marks. 

5.  A silver  coin  of  Scotland  issued  in  1663  by 
Charles  II..  worth  at  the  time  13s.  4d.  Scotch 
(or  13  pence  and  one  third  of  a penny  English). 
The  thistle-merk  (so  called  from  its  reverse  type  being  a 
thistle)  was  a Scotch  silver  coin  of  the  same  value  issued 

v L I>i  this-  sense  commonly  spelled  merk.— 
mark  banco,  a money  of  account  formerly  used  in  Ham- 
bu*S\°f  tJ?ei.valu.e,of.  aboufc  35  United  States  cents:  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mark  courant,  a coin  of 
the  value  of  about  28  Hnited  States  cents.  The  mark  ban- 
jo baa  n0/fcc,bee?  ufed  since  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870  - 1.  (See  also  half -mark. ) 

mark3f  (mark),  v.  i.  [ME.  marlcen,  merken;  var. 
of  marchZ.-]  To  march ; proceed. 

Thes  drest  for  the  dede  and  droghen  to  ship 
And  merkit  vnto  Messam  with  a mekyll  nauy. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5196. 


2.  Subject  to  observation  or  notice;  having 
notoriety,  good  or  bad:  as,  his  public  spirit, 
or  his  suspicious  conduct,  makes  him  a marked 
man. — 3.  In  music , with  emphasis ; marcato. — 
Marked  pawn,  in  chess,  a pawn  on  which  some  mark  is  put 
to  distinguish  it  as  the  piece  with  which  a player  undertakes 
to  give  checkmate. — Marked  proof,  in  engraving,  a proof 
in  which  some  unimportant  detail  is  left  unfinished,  show- 
ing that  the  impression  has  been  taken  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plate.— The  marked  end  or  pole  of  a mag- 
net, the  north-seeking  pole,  often  indicated  by  some  mark 
on  the  needle. 

markedly  (mar'ked-li),  adv.  In  a marked  man- 
ner; manifestly;  noticeably;  so  as  to  excite  at- 
tention. 

markee  (mar-ke'),  n.  See  marquee. 
flarker  (mar'ker),  n . [<  ME.  * marker , < AS. 
3740  19  *mearcere,  a writer,  notary,  < mearcian,  mark: 
see  mark1,  v.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  marks. 

Specifically— (a)  One  who  marks  the  score  at  games.  (6) 
In  English  schools  and  universities,  the  monitor  who  calls 
the  roll  at  divine  service,  (c)  Milit.,  the  soldier  who  is  the 
pivot  round  which  a body  of  men  wheels,  or  who  marks 
the  direction  of  an  alinement.  ( d ) Something  used  to 
mark  a place,  as  a book-mark. 

2.  A counter  used  in  card-playing. — 3.  One 
who  marks  or  notices;  a close  observer;  hence, 
rarely,  a marksman. 

The  best  marker  may  shoot  a bow’s  length  beside. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xviii. 

4.  In  agri.,  some  implement  used  for  tracing 
lines  on  the  ground,  as  the  position  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a row  of  plants  or  hills,  or  the  like.  It 
may  be,  for  instance,  a marking-plow,  a form  of  three- 
tined  harrow,  or  a removable  attachment  to  a planter  or 
plow. 

5.  In  a sewing-machine,  an  attachment  for 
making  upon  the  cloth,  as  it  passes  the  needle, 
a slight  crease  that  may  serve  as  a guide  for 
folding  a tuck,  or  for  another  line  of  stitching; 
a tuck-creaser. — 6.  A pen  or  stylus  used  for 
marking  or  recording. 

markest,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  marquis. 
market  (mar ' ket),  n.  [<  ME.  market,  < late 
★AS.  market  = OFries.  merked,  merkad,  market 
— D.  markt  — MLG.  market,  merkt  = OHG. 
merleat,  mar  chat,  MHG.  market,  markt,  G.  markt 
= Icel.  markadhr  = Sw.  marknad  = Dan.  mar- 
ked = OF.  *market,  markiet,  marchet,  F.  mar- 
che  = Pr.  mercat  = Sp.  Pg.  mercado  = It.  mer- 
cato,  market,  < L.  mercatus,  traffic,  trade,  a mar- 
ket, < mercari,  pp.  mercatus,  trade : see  mercan- 
tile, merchant.  Hence  mart1.  Cf.  marchet , mer- 
chet,  mercheta.]  1.  An  occasion  on  which  goods 
are  publicly  exposed  for  sale  and  buyers  as- 
semble to  purchase;  the  meeting  together  of 
people  for  selling  and  buying  at  private  sale, 
as  distinguished  from  an  auction,  where  the 
sale  is  public. 

“Market  is  over  for  us  to-day,”  said  Molly  Comey,  in  dis- 
appointed surprise.  “We  must  make  the  best  on ’t  and 
sell  to  th’  huxters.”  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ii. 

And  he  answered,  “ What’s  the  use 
Of  this  bragging  up  and  down, 

When  three  women  and  one  goose 
Make  a market  in  your  town?” 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  ix. 


3.  The  assemblage  of  people  in  a market:  as, 
there  was  a large  market  to-day. 

What  are  known  as  the  markets  in  the  stock  exchange 
are  simply  groups  of  jobbers  distributed  here  and  there 
on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Habit  or  convenience  seems  to 
have  determined  the  particular  spots  occupied,  which  are 
known  as  the  consol  market,  the  English  railway  market, 
the  foreign  stock  market,  and  so  on, 

JSncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  557. 

4.  A place  of  purchase  and  sale  in  general ; a 
city,  country,  region,  or  locality  where  anything 
is  or  may  be  bought  or  sold : as,  the  home  or  for- 
eign market  (the  country  in  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced, or  that  to  which  they  are  transported  or 
from  which  they  are  brought);  the  American 
or  British  market;  the  London  market. 

There  is  a third  thing  to  be  considered  — how  a market 
can.  be  obtained  for  produce,  or  how  production  can  be 
limited  to  the  capacities  of  the  market.  J.  S.  Mill. 

5.  Traffic;  trade;  purchase  or  sale,  or  rate  of 
purchase  and  sale;  demand;  hence, price;  cost; 
worth;  valuation:  as,  to  make  market;  a ready 
market;  a dull  market;  the  market  is  low;  there 
is  no  market  for  such  goods. 

Second  Pro.  I prithee  look  what  market  she  hath  made. 
First  Pro.  Imprimis,  sir,  a good  fat  loin  of  mutton. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
Strange ! how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a market,  and  helps  off  the  trash. 

Couper,  Charity,  L 522. 

. The  market  to-day  has  been  more  active  than  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Manchester  Guardian,  Dec.  16,  1880. 

6.  In  Eng.law:  (a)  The  franchise  or  liberty  grant- 
ed to  or  enjoyed  by  a municipality  or  other  body 
to  establish  a place,  usually  in  an  open  space, 
for  the  meeting  of  people  to  buy  and  sell  un- 
der prescribed  conditions.  (6)  The  assemblage 
of  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  day  and  within  the 
hours  appointed.  The  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  a market  and  any  other  mart  arose  from  (1)  the 
necessity  of  public  authority  for  making  such  use  of  a 
street  or  place,  (2)  the  value  of  an  exclusive  franchise  of 
this  kind,  and  (3)  the  rule  of  English  law  that  a buyer  in 
open  market  gets  good  title,  though  the  seller  may  not 
have  had  good  title.—  Clerk  of  the  market.  See  clerk.— 
Court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market.  See  court.— Mar- 
ket overt,  in  Eng.  law , open  market;  a place  where 
the  public  are  invited  to  send  and  sell,  and  to  come  and 
buy.  The  peculiar  feature  of  trade  in  market  overt  is  that 
the  buyer  may  get  good  title  though  the  seller  has  not.— 
Market  price,  the  price  a commodity  will  bring  when 
sold  in  open  market ; price  current. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity  is  regu- 
lated by  the  proportion  which  is  actually  brought  to  mar- 
ket and  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole  value  of  the 
rent,  labour,  and  profit  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
bring  it  thither.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Market  value,  value  established  or  shown  by  sales,  pub- 
lic or  private,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  See  mar- 
ket price.— To  bull,  corner,  forestall,  glut,  hold  the 
market.  See  the  verbs. 

market  (mar'ket),  v.  [<  market , nf]  I,  intrans. 
To  deal  in  a market;  buy  or  sell;  make  bar- 
gains for  provisions  or  goods. 

II.  trans.  To  carry  to  or  sell  in  a market;  make 
market  or  sale  for;  vend;  sell:  as,  to  market 
meat  or  vegetables ; to  market  a crop. 

And  rich  bazaars,  whither  from  all  the  world 
Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 
The  world’s  collected  wealth.  Southey,  Thalaba,  iv. 

marketability  (mari'ket-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  mar- 
ketable: see  -bility.]  Capability  of  being  mar- 
keted or  sold;  readiness  of  disposal;  quick 
sale. 

Our  government  owes  its  life  to  the  credit  of  its  bonds. 
Their  marketability  alone  furnished  the  means  for  sup- 
pressing the  great  rebellion.  JV.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  571. 

marketable  (mar'ket-a-bl),  a.  [4  market  + 
-able.]  1.  That  may  be  marketed  or  sold; 
salable ; fit  for  the  market. 

One  of  them 

Is  a plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  266. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

The  marketable  values  of  any  quantities  of  two  commodi- 
ties are  equal  when  they  will  exchange  one  for  another. 

Locke. 

Marketable  title,  in  the  law  of  conveyancing,  such  a title 
as  the  court  will  compel  a purchaser  to  accept,  upon  a 
contract  to  purchase  which  does  not  exempt  the  vendor 
from  the  full  obligation  of  giving  a clean  and  suflicient 
title:  often  used  in  contradistinction  to  good  holding  title, 
by  which  is  meant  a title  which  may  without  imprudence 
be  presumed  sufficient,  but  may  yet  be  subject  to  a doubt 
affecting  the  marketableness  of  the  property. 

marketableness  (miir ' ket-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  marketable ; marketability, 
market-basket  (mar,ket-bas//ket),  n.  A large 
basket  used  to  carry  marketing. 


2.  A public  place  or  building  where  goods  are  market-beatert  (mar'ket-be/'ter),  n.  [<  ME. 
exposed  for  sale ; a market-place  or  market- 
house. 

A footsore  ox  in  crowded  ways 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 


market-betere;  < market  + beater.  Cf.  market- 
dasher.]  One  who  lounges  about  the  market 
or  in  public ; a lounger. 

He  was  a market-betere  atte  fulle. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  16. 


market-bell 
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market-bell  (mar'ket-bel),  n.  A bell  giving  market-master  (market-master),  n.  An  offi-  Oriental '.  cashew-nut.  See  cashew-nut :and  &ea»i.-Marli- 
notice  that  trade  may  begin  or  must  cease  in  cer  having  supervision  of  markets  and  the  ad-  , painter8  0,1  ob  alned  bom  he  kernels  ° 

a market.  ministration  of  laws  respecting  them.  [Penn-  marking-plow  (mar'king-plou),  n.  In  agri.,  a 

Enter,  go  in;  the  market-bell  is  rung.  sylvania.]  plow  used  for  making  small  furrows  to  serve 

Shak.,  l Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 16.  market-penny t (mar  ket-pen  1),  n.  Money  for  ag  guideg  jn  various  operations,  as  in  plowed 
market-court  (mar'ket-kort),  n.  In  England,  liquor  on  the  market-day.  Nares.  land  for  planting  corn,  or  in  a field  to  be  marked 

a court  held  by  jus-  market-place  (mar  ket-plas), , n.  The  place  in  ou^  for  pianting  an  orchard. 

which  a market  is  held,  usually  an  open  space  markist,  markisest,  n.  Middle  English  spell- 
m a town  set  apart  for  the  holding  ot  markets.  ingS  0f  marquis  and  marquisess.  Chaucer. 

Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  . . . salutations  in  markletf  (mark'let),  n.  [<  mark1  + - let .]  A 
th e market-places.  Mark  xii.  38.  mark*  a badge. 

The  market-placeis  very  spacious  and  faire,  being  so  j am  gure  men  use  not  to  weare  such  manes;  I am  also 
large,  both  for  bredth  and  length,  that  I never  saw  the  like  sure  Souldiers  use  to  weare  other  marklets  or  notadoes  in 
in  all  England.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  6.  time  of  battell.  N.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  32. 

market-pot  (mar'ket-pot),  n.  In  silver-refining , markman  (mark'man),  n pi.  markmen  (-men), 
the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  pots  used  in  if.  Same  as  marksman. 
the  Pattinson  process,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  amount  of  silver  left  in  the  lead  is  dimin- 
ished. It  contains  the  “market-lead,”  or  that  part  of  the 
metal  which  is  sufficiently  desilverized  to  be  sold  as  lead ; 
this  is  not  expected  to  contain  more  than  10  pennyweights 
of  silver  to  the  ton. 

market-steadf  (mar'ket-sted),  n.  A market- 
place. 

Their  best  archers  plac’d 
The  marketsted  about. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xxii. 


tices  or  by  the  clerk 
of  a market,  for  the 
punishment  of  frauds 
and  other  offenses 
committed  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

market-cross  (mar'- 
ket-kros).  n.  A cross 
set  up  where  a market 
is  held.  In  medieval  times 
most  market-towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent, 
had  a market-cross,  some- 
times forming  a monument 
of  considerable  size  and  elab- 
orate architecture.  Many 
such  crosses  survive.  See 
crossi,  2. 

These  things  indeed  you 
have  articulate, 

Proclaim’d  at  market-cross- 
es, read  in  churches. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV..  v.  1.  73. 

market-dashert 

(mar'ket-dash'/er),  n. 

[<  ME.  market-dascli- 
ere;  < market  + dasher.']  Same  as  marlcet-beater. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  326. 


Market-cross,  Royat  (Puy-de- 
D6me),  France ; 15th  century. 
( From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de 
1*  Architecture.” ) 


market-town  (miir'ket-toun),  n.  A town  in 
which  markets  are  held,  by  privilege,  at  stated 
times. 

Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fairs  and  market-towns. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6.  78. 

markgravet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mar- 
* grave . 


< AS.  mearcung,  mercung,  masreung,  a marking, 
description,  verbal  n.  of  mearcian,  mark : see 
mark 1,  i>.]  I.  n.  1.  The  act  of  impressing  a 
mark  upon  something. — 2.  In  coinage,  the  pro- 
cess of  edge-rolling,  or  swaging  the  edge  of  the 


market-day  (nfar'ket-da),».  The  day  on  which  markhor,  markhoor  (mar'kor,  -kor),  n.  [Also 
people  go  to  market;  specifically,  the  fixed  day  markliore  markhur ; Per.  mart  tor,  ‘serpent- 
on  which  a market  is  held  in  a town  under  a eater.’]  An  Asiatic  wild  goat,  closely  related 
chartered  privilege.  ,to  the  common  domestic  goat,  but  having 

marketer  (mar'k!t-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  attends  spirally  twisted  horns ; Capra  falconen, 

a market ; one  who  exposes  anything  for  sale  *also  ?alled  ?■  ^gaceros  and  C jerdom. 
in  a market.  marking  (mar'king),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  marking, 

I sat  down  with  a hundred  hungry  marketers,  fat,  brown, 
greasy  men,  with  a good  deal  of  the  rich  soil  of  Languedoc 
adhering  to  their  hands  and  boots. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  157. 

2.  One  who  goes  to  market;  a purchaser  of 
supplies ; a purveyor. 

In  a butcher’s  shop  there  is  a superficial  sameness  in 
the  appearance  of  meat  which  it  is  the  business  of  a good 
marketer  to  see  through.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  430. 

market-fish1  (mar'ket-fish),  n.  A marketable 
fish;  specifically,  a codfish  weighing  from  six 
to  twelve  pounds,  suitable,  in  a fresh  state,  for 
ordinary  markets.  [Provincetown,  Mass] 
market-fish2  (mar'ket-fish),  n.  A corruption 
of  margate-fish. 

market-garden  (mar'ket-gar//dn),  n.  A garden 
in  which  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  for 
the  market. 

market-gardener  (miir'ket-gard"ner),  n.  One 
who  raises  vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale. 

The  mob  of  fishermen  and  market-gardeners  ...  at 
Naples  yelled  and  threw  up  their  caps  in  honour  of  Ma- 
saniello.  Quoted  in  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

market-geldt  (mar'ket-geld),  n.  The  toll  of  a 
market. 

market-house  (mar'ket-hous),  n.  A building 
in  which  a market  is  held. 


Ben.  I aim’d  so  near,  when  I supposed  you  loved. 

Horn.  A right  good  mark-man  l And  she’s  fair  I love. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  1.  212. 

2.  A member  of  a community  owning  a mark 
or  joint  estate  in  land.  See  mark1,  n.,  14. 

In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  the  primitive  village  is 
placed ; each  of  the  mark-men  has  there  his  homestead, 
his  house,  court-yard,  and  farm-buildings. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 24. 

markmote  (mark'mot),  n.  [<  mark  + mote1.] 
A council  or  deliberate  assembly  of  markmen. 

The  village  assembly,  or  markmote,  would  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  town-meetings  of  New  England. 

^ J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  41. 

marksman  (marks 'man),  n. ; pi.  marksmen 
(-men).  [=  Sw.  marksman  = Dan.  mwrkeds- 

mand,  standard-bearer;  as  mark’s,  poss.  of 
mark1,  + man.]  1 . One  who  is  skilful  in  shoot- 
ing with  a gun  or  a bow ; one  who  readily  hits 
the  mark;  a good  shooter. 

But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
The  marks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  flxt. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viii, 
lie  was  a fencer;  he  was  a marksman;  and,  before  he 
had  ever  stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more  than  half 
a soldier.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

2.  One  who,  not  being  able  to  write,  makes  his 
mark  instead  of  signing  his  name.  [Rare.] 

If  you  can  avoid  it,  do  not  have  marksmen  for  witnesses. 
St.  Leonards,  Property  Law,  p.  170.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 


There  i3  . . . no  record  of  a tertiary  marking  on  a dia- 
tom having  been  observed  before. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  ii.  321. 


Many  an  English  market-town  has  an  open  market-house 
with  arches,  with  a room  above  for  the  administration  of 
justice  or  any  other  public  purpose. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  32. 

marketing  (mar'ket-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
market,  th]  1.  The  act  of  going  to  or  transact- 
ing business  in  a market. — 2.  That  which  is 
bought  or  sold ; a supply  of  commodities  from 
a market. 

market-Jew  (mar'ket-jo),  n.  The  chough, 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus.  Also  called  market-Jew 
crow  and  Jew-crow. 

market-lead  (mar'ket-led),  n.  See  market-pot. 

market-maid  (mar'ket-mad),  n.  A maid-ser- 
vant awaiting  hire  in  the  market. 

You  come  not 

Like  Caesar’s  sister,  . . . but  you  are  come 
A market-maid  to  Rome.  Shak.,  A.  andC.,iii.  6. 51. 

marketman  (mar'ket-man),  n.)  pi.  marketmen 
(-men).  1.  One  who  exposes  provisions,  etc., 
for  sale  in  a market. 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 

That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  4. 

2.  One  who  buys  in  a market ; one  who  does 
marketing;  one  who  makes  purchases  of  sup- 
plies in  a market. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 54. 


blank  to  prepare  it  for  reeding.  3.  A mark  or  marksmanship  (marks'man-sliip),  n.  [(marks- 
senes  of  marks  upon  something;  characters-  man  + _sUp^  Tiie  character  or  skill  of  a 
tm  arrangement  of  marks,  as  lines  or  dots,  or  marksman ; dexterity  in  shooting  at  a mark, 
of  natural  coloring:  as,  the  markings  on  a birds  markswoman  (marks'wum//an),  n. ; pi.  marks- 
eSSsf  or  of  the  petals  of  a flower;  the  natural  women  (-wim/'en).  A woman  who  is  skilful  in 
markings  of  a gem  or  ot  ornamental  wood.  shooting  at  a mark,  as  with  the  bow. 

Less  exalted  but  perhaps  not  less  skilful  markswomen. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  W ell,  xviii. 

mark-tooth  (mark'toth),  n.  A horse’s  tooth  so 
marked  as  to  indicate  to  some  extent  his  age. 
See  mark 1,  n.,  3. 

At  four  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark-tooth  [in  horses], 
which  hath  a hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a pea  within  it ; 
and  that  wearetli  shorter  and  shorter  every  year,  till  that 
at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 754. 

mark-whitef  (mark'hwit),  n.  The  center  of  a 
target. 

With  daily  shew  of  courteous  kind  behaviour, 

Even  at  the  marke-white  of  his  hart  she  roved. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  v.  35. 

markworthy  (mark'wer//THi),  a.  [<  mark 1 4- 
ivortliy.~\  Worthy  of  mark  or  observation;  de- 
serving of  notice;  noteworthy. 

No  spectacle  is  more  marlnvorthy  than  that  which  our 
common  law  courts  continually  offer. 

^ Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p 225. 

marl1  (marl),  n.  [<  ME.  marl,  marie,  merle,  < 
OF.  marie,  merle , F.  marne  = D.  MLG.  uiergel  = 
OHG.  mergil,  MHG.  G.  mergel  = Sw.  Dan.  mer - 
gel,  < ML.  margila,  marl,  dim.  of  L.  marga  (>  It. 
Sp.  Pg.  marga),  marl.  Perhaps  a Celtic  word: 
cf.  Bret,  marg,  marl;  but  the  W.  marl,  Ir.  Gael. 
maria , marl,  must  be  of  E.  origin.]  A mixture 
of  clay  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  latter  be- 
ing present  in  considerable  quantity,  forming 
a mass  which  is  not  consolidated,  but  falls  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  word 
marl , however,  is  used  so  vaguely  as  to  be  often  ambigu- 
ous ; and  in  England  some  substances  are  thus  designated 
in  which  there  is  no  lime.  Marl  is  a valuable  fertilizing 
material  for  different  kinds  of  soil,  according  to  its  com- 
position. In  New  Jersey  the  mixtures  of  greensand  with 
clay  much  used  as  fertilizers  are  commonly  called  marls , 
or  greensand-marls , and  many  varieties  thus  designated 
contain  no  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Marls  and  marly  soils  are  especially  well  devel* 
oped  in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  of  England  and  on  the 
continent.  The  upper  division  of  the  Keuper  in  England 
is  known  as  the  “ Red  Marl  Series,”  and  in  places  reaches  a 
thickness  of  3,000  feet.  These  marls  are  largely  quarried 
at  various  points  for  making  bricks.  See  shell-marl. 

For  lacke  of  dounge  in  sondy  lande  be  spronge 
Goode  marl,  and  it  wol  make  it  multiplie. 

Palladium,  Ilusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  180. 


Annular  markings.  See  annular  duct,  under  annular.  — 
Marking  Of  goods,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  those  forms  of 
constructive  delivery  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
transfer  the  property  of  a thing  sold  while  the  seller  re- 
tains possession.  Thus,  the  property  of  cattle  sold  while 
grazing  is  transferred  by  their  being  marked  for  the  buyer, 
if  in  the  herds  or  field  of  a third  person. 

ii.  a . 1.  Making  a mark;  hence,  distinguish- 
ing; significant;  striking. 

The  most  marking  incidents  in  Scottish 
history— Flodden,  Darien,  or  the  Forty- 
five  — were  still  either  failures  or  defeats. 

R.  L.  Stevenson , The  Foreigner  at  Home. 

2.  Taking  note;  discerning;  ob- 
servant. 

He  [Mr.  James  Quin]  had  many  requi- 
sites to  form  a good  actor : an  expressive 
countenance ; a marking  eye ; a clear 
voice.  Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  9. 

of  marking-gage  (mar'king-gaj),  n. 


Marking-gage. 

See  ink1. 


A carpenters’  tool  for  drawing 
lines  parallel  to  an  edge,  it  con- 
sists of  a stem  through  one  end  of  which 
a marking-point  is  driven  perpendicular- 
ly, and  upon  which  is  a sliding  block  hav- 
ing its  face  toward  the  perpendicular 
point,  and  held  at  the  desired  distance  by 
a set-screw.  In  use,  the  tracing-point  is 
held  in  contact  with  the  material  to  be 
marked,  while  the  adjustable  block  is 
passed  along  its  edge, 
marking-ink  (mar'king-ingk),  n. 
marking-iron  (mar'king-I4'ern),  n.  A branding- 
*iron. 

markingly  (mar'king-li),  adv.  In  an  attentive 
manner;  observantly;  heedfully. 

Pyrocles  marHngly  hearkened  to  all  that  Dametaa  said. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

marking-machine  (mar'king-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
coming,  a machine  used  in  the  mint  to  swage 
the  edges  of  coin-blanks,  which  it  raises  or 
throws  up  all  around,  preparatory  to  milling, 
marking-nut  (mar'king-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of  an 
East  Indian  tree,  Semecarpus  Anacardium : so 
called  because  it  contains  a juice  used  in  mark- 
ing cloths.  Also  called  Malacca  bean,  marsh-nut,  and 
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llis  spear  . . . 

He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  296. 

marl1  (marl),  v.  t.  [<  marl 1,  n.]  To  overspread 
or  manure  with  marl. 

Never  yet  was  the  man  known  that  herewith  marled  the 
same  ground  twice  in  his  lifetime. 

Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  8. 

Who  would  hold  any  land, 

To  have  the  trouble  to  marl  it  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

marl2  (marl),  ?;,  t.  [Also marline;  < ME.  marlenn; 
< D.  marlen  (=  LG.  marlen,  > G.  marlen ),  fasten 
with  marline ; appar.  irreg.  developed  from  mar- 
lijn , marline : see  marline,  n.  and  ??.]  1.  Naut., 

to  wind,  as  a rope,  with  marline,  spun-yam, 
twine,  or  other  small  stuff,  every  turn  being 
secured  by  a sort  of  hitch : a common  method 
of  fastening  strips  of  canvas  called  parceling , 
to  prevent  chafing. 

I purchased  here  [St.  John’s,  Newfoundland]  a stock 
of  fresh  beef,  which,  after  removing  the  bones  and  ten- 
dons, we  compressed  into  rolls  by  wrapping  it  closely 
with  twine,  according  to  the  nautical  process  of  marling, 
and  hung  it  up  iu  the  rigging. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  20. 

2.  To  ravel,  as  silk.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
marl2  (marl),  re.  [<  marl2,  ».]  Tlie  fiber  of 
those  peacock-feathers  which  have  the  webs 
long  and  decomposed,  so  that  the  barbs  stand 
apart,  as  if  raveled : used  for  making  artificial 
flies. 

If  there  are  any  fibres  of  the  hackle  or  wing  standing  in 
the  wrong  direction,  clip  them  with  scissors,  and  the  fly 
is  completed.  -Floss  silk  or  peacock's  marl  may  be  used 
instead  of  mohair.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  146. 

marl3t,  V.  t.  [A  contr.  form  of  marvel.']  To  won- 
der; marvel.  [Old  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
I marie  whether  it  be  a Toledo  or  no. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

marl4  (marl),  n.  [A  contr.  form  of  marble.] 
1.  Marble. — 2.  A marble  (plaything).  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

How  stodgy  they  [a  boy’s  pockets]  look,  Tom ! Is  it  marls 
or  cobnuts  V George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

marl5  (marl),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  See  the 
quotation. 

Accarpionare  [It.],  to  dresse  any  maner  of  fish  with  vine- 
ger  to  be  eaten  colde,  which  at  Southampton  they  call 
marling  of  fish.  Florio. 

marlaceous  (m8r-la'shius),  a,  [<  marl  1 + 
-aceous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  marl ; 
having  the  properties  of  marl, 
marlberry  (marl'beri'i),  n.;  pi.  marlberries  (-iz). 
A small  tree,  Icacorea  paniculata,  of  the  Myr- 
sinacese,  growing  in  Florida,  the  West  Indies, 
and  southern  Mexico.  The  wood  is  rich  brown 
marked  with  darker  rays,  and  is  susceptible  of 
a beautiful  polish.  Also  called  cherry. 
marlborough-wheel  (mari'bur-6-hw§l),  n.  A 
thick  idle-wheel  used  to  connect  two  wheels 
whose  shafts  lie  too  near  together  for  the  wheels 
to  be  brought  into  the  same  plane, 
marl-brick  (marl'brik),  re.  A superior  kind  of 
brick  used  for  fronts  of  buildings  and  for  gaged 
arches;  a cutter.  Also  called  marl-stock. 
marlet  (marl),  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  marl1. 
marled  (marld),  a.  [<  marl*  + -ed2.]  Marbled; 
mottled;  checkered. 

The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 

By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware. 

Bums,  To  the  Guidwife  of  Wauchope  House. 

marl-grass  (marl'gras),  n.  The  zigzag  clover, 
Trifolium  medium;  also,  tlie  red  clover,  T.  pra- 
tense.  [Eng.] 

marli  (mar'li),  n.  [<  F.  marli ; origin  unknown.] 
1.  Quintin;  specifically,  embroidered  qnintin. 
— 2.  S eemarlyZ. 

Marlieria  (mar-li-e'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cambes- 
sedes,  1829),  named  after  G.  T.  Marlidre,  who  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  corn,  rice,  and  coffee  in 
certain  parts  of  Brazil.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous  plants  of  the  family  Myr- 
tacese  and  the  tribe  Myrtese.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  stamens  indexed  or  involute  in 
the  bud,  the  calyx-limb  closed  until  torn  open  by  the 
expansion  of  the  flower,  when  it  is  crowned  by  five 
foliaceous  lobes,  and  a 2-celled  or  rarely  3-celled  ovary 
with  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees 
with  opposite,  pinnately  veined  leaves,  and  small  4-  or 
5-parted  flowers.  About  70  species  are  recognized  by  re- 
cent authors;  they  are  natives  of  tropical  America.  M. 
edxdis  of  subtropical  Brazil,  there  called  cambuca,  yields 
a fruit  much  used  for  food.  M.  tomentosa,  of  extratropi- 
cal  Brazil,  the  guaparanga,  is  a tall  shrub  which  produces 
sweet  berries. 

marlin  (mar'im),  re.  [A  var  of  marling'1,  mer- 
lin.] A godwit  or  a curlew,  (a)  The  great  marbled 
god  wit,  Limosa  fedoa:  more  fully  called  horsefoot,  common, 
brown,  and  red  marlin.  See  cut  under  godwit . (ft)  The  Hud- 
•onian  godwit,  Limosa  haemastica,  distinguished  in  some 


localities  as  the  ring-tailed,  white-tailed,  or  field  marlin. 
(c)The  Hudsonian  curlew,  Numenius  hudsonicus:  more  ful- 
ly called  crooked-billed,  hook-billed,  and  horsefoot  marlin. 
[New  Jersey.] 

marline  (mar'lin),  re.  [Also  marlin,  marling;  = 
F.  Sp.  merlin  = Pg.  merUm,  < D.  marlijn , also 
irreg.  marling , merling  (=Fries.»ierfyree  = MLG. 
merUnk,  marlink,  LG.  marlink  = Sw.  Dan.  mer- 
ling, merle),  a marline,  < marren,  bind,  tie  (=  E. 
marl),  + lijn,  a line  (=  E.  line2).]  Naut.,  small 
cord  used  as  seizing-stuff,  consisting  of  two 
strands,  loosely  twisted. 

Some  the  galled  ropes  with  dauby  marline  [marling  in 
Globe  edition]  bind.  Drydm,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  148. 

marline  (mar'lin),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  marlined, 
ppr.  marlining.  [<  marline,  re.]  Same  as  marl2. 
marline-holet  (mar'lin-hdl),  re.  Naut.,  one  of 
the  holes  formerly  made  for  maiding  the  foot- 
rope  and  clues  in  courses  and  topsails, 
marlinespike  (mar'lin-spik),  re.  1.  Naut.,  a 
pointed  iron  implement  used  to  separate  the 
strands  of  rope  in  splicing,  and  as  a lever  in 
putting  on  seizings,  etc.  Also  written  marlin- 
spike  and  marlingspike. — 2.  A jiiger,  a species 
of  Stercorarius : so  called  (by  sailors)  from  the 
long  pointed  middle  tail-feathers. 
marling1!,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  merlin. 
marling2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  marline. 
marling-hitch  (mar'liug-hich),  n.  Naut.,  a 
kind  of  hitch  used  by  sailors  in  winding  or 
parceling  spun-yarn. 

marlite  (mar'lit),  n.  [<  marl 1 + -ite2.]  A va- 
riety of  marl- which  resists  the  action  of  the  ah', 
marlitic  (mar-lit'ik),  a.  [<  marlite  + -ic.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  marlite. 
marlock  (mar'lok),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
frolic;  gambol.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Dost,  ta  mean  to  say  as  my  Silvie  went  and  demeaned 
hersel’  to  dance  and  marlock  wi’  a’  th'  fair-folk  at  th’  Ad- 
miral’s Head?  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xi. 

marlotte  (miir'lot),  re.  [=  F.  marlotte  = Sp. 
Pg.  marlota,  a kind  of  Moorish  gown.]  A loose 
gown  or  wrapper  worn  by  women  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  used  especially  as  an 
outer  garment  over  the  robe. 

Marlowismt  (mar'lo-izm),  n.  The  style  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatist  Christopher  Marlowe 
(1564  - 93). 

No  religion  but  precise  Marlowisme. 

G.  Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation, 
marl-pit  (miirl'pit),  n.  [<  ME.  marlepit,  marl- 
pytte,  merlepitt;  < marli  + pifl.]  A pit  where 
marl  is  dug. 

He  was  in  a marlepit  yfalle. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  274. 
marl-slate  (marl'slat),  re.  Calcareous  shale;  a 
variety  of  marl  splitting  into  thin  plates.  The 
marl-slate  proper  is  a member  of  tlie  magnesian  limestone 
group  of  the  Peimian  as  developed  in  England,  and  is 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  kupferschiefer  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

marl-stock  (marl'stok),  n.  Same  as  marl-brick. 
marlstone  (miiri'ston),  n.  In  geol.,  argillaceous 
and  more  or  less  ferruginous  limestone.  The 
middle  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Lias  in 
England  is  called  the  Marlstone,  a name  first  used  by  W. 
Smith.  This  is  economically  a highly  important  rock, 
since  it  contains  the  celebrated  deposits  of  iron  ore  called 
the  Cleveland,  from  the  Cleveland  hills,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. The  Middle  Lias  or  Marlstone  consists  generally  of 
two  members,  the  upper  one  being  the  Marlstone  proper, 
and  the  lower  a series  of  sands,  marls,  and  clays.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  the  whole  series  is  about  300  feet. 
marly1  (mar'li),  a.  [<  ME.  marly;  < marli  + 
-y1.]  Eesembling  marl  or  partaking  of  its  char- 
acter; abounding  with  marl. 

Lande  is  best  for  whete 
If  it  be  marly,  thieke,  and  sumdele  wete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 
Marly  clay,  a variety  of  clay  used  in  making  pale  bricks 
and  as  a manure. 

marly2  (mar'li),  n.  The  rim  of  a dish,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  cavetto.  Also  spelled  marli. 
marlyont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  merlin. 
marm,  n.  A vulgar  mode  of  writing  ma’am  for 
madam. 

marmalade  (mar'ma-lad),  n.  [Formerly  also 
marmelade,  marmelad,  marmelet;  - D.  G.  Dan. 
marmelade  = Sw.  marmelad,  < OF.  marmelade, 
F.  marmelade  = It.  marmellata  ■ - Sp.  mar- 
melada,  < Pg.  marmelada,  marmalade,  orig.  a 
confection  of  quinces,  < marmelo  (=  Sp.  mem- 
brillo),  a quince,  < L.  melimelum,  a quince,  < 
Gr.  peXgyhtv,  a sweet  apple,  an  apple  grafted 
on  a quince.]  A preserve  or  confection  of 
pulpy  consistence  made  from  various  fruits,  es- 
pecially bitter  and  acid  fruits,  such  as  the 
orange,  lemon,  and  barberry,  and  the  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash,  and  sometimes  also  the 
larger  fruits,  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  pineap- 
ple, quince,  etc. 


Marmalade -tree  ( Achras  zajtota). 


All  maner  of  fruits  and  confeccions,  marmelad,  suecad, 
greene-gynger,  comflettes.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  229. 

Every  period  in  her  style  carrieth  marmalad  and  sucket 
in  the  mouth.  G.  Harvey,  New  Letter. 

After  a good  dinner,  left  Mrs.  Hunt  and  my  wife  making 
a marmalett  of  quinces.  Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  2, 1663. 

Marmalade-box.  Same  as  genipap.—  Natural  mar- 
malade, the  fruit  of  the  marmalade-tree, 
marmalade-plum  (miir'ma-lad-plum),  re.  The 
marmalade-tree,  or  its  fruit, 
marmalade-tree  (miir'ma-lad-tre),  n.  A tree, 
Achras  eapota, 
that  yields  a 
fruit  the  juice 
of  which  resem- 
bles marmalade. 

Also  called matn- 
mee-sapata. 
marma  lady 
(mar'ma-la-di), 
a,  [<  marma- 
lade + -i/l.] 

Like  marma- 
lade. [Rare.] 

The  Frenchman, 
you  see,  has  a soft 
rnarmalady  heart. 

Middleton,  Blurt, 

[Master-Consta- 
[ble,  iii.  i. 

marmala-  water 

(mar'ma-la-wa/'- 
ter),  n.  [<  Pg.  marmelo,  quince  (see  marma- 
lade), + E.  water.]  A fragrant  liquid  dis- 
tilled in  Ceylon  from  the  flowers  of  the  Bengal 
quince,  Beloit  Marmelos,  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives as  a perfume  for  sprinkling.  Simmonds. 
marmalett  (mar'ma-let),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  marmalade. 

marmarosis  (mar-ma-ro'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  papya- 
poc,  marble  (see  marble),  + -osis.]  Conversion 
of  limestone  into  marble  by  metamorphic  agen- 
cies. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  marmarosis  is 
the  alteration  of  the  (Triassic)  limestone  of  Carrara  into 
the  well-known  statuary  marble. 

A.  Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  561. 

marmatite  (inar'ma-tit),  n.  [=  F.  marmatite; 
as  Marmato  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  A variety  of 
sphalerite  or  zinc  sulphid,  containing  consider- 
able iron,  and  hence  of  a black  color.  The  origi- 
nal, found  at  Marmato,  near  Popayan,  in  Co- 
lombia, contained  23  per  cent,  of  sulphid  of 
iron. 

marmolite  (mar'mo-lit),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  gap- 
uaipeiv,  glisten,  -f  ?'Wog,  stone.]  A mineral  of 
a pearly  luster,  a greenish  color,  and  a lami- 
nated structure.  It  is  a variety  of  serpen- 
tine. 

marmoraceous  (mar-mo-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L. 
marmor,  marble,  + -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or 
like  marble.  Maunder. 

marmorate  (mar'mo-rat),  a.  [<  L.  marmora- 
tus,  pp.  of  marmorare,  overlay  with  marble,  < 
marmor,  marble:  see  marble.]  If.  Made  like 
marble,  or  invested  with  marble  as  a covering. 
Compare  marbled,  marbleize . 

Under  this  ston  closyde  and  marmorate 
Lyeth  John  Kitte,  Londoner  natyff. 

Wood,  Athena*  Oxon.,  I. 

2.  In  hot.,  traversed  with  veins  as  in  some 
kinds  of  marble. 

marmoratedt  (mar'mo-ra-ted),  a.  Same  as 
+ marmorate , 1. 

marmoration  (mar-mo-ra'shqn),  v.  [=  Sp. 
marmoracicfn,  < LL.  marmor atii>(n-),  < L.  mar- 
morare, overlay  with  marble:  see  marmorate.] 
1.  A covering  or  incrusting  with  marble. — 2. 
The  act  of  variegating  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  marble ; marbleizing.  Blount.  [Rare.] 
marmoratum  (miir-mo-ra'tum),  «.  [L.,  neut. 
of  marmoratus,  overlaid  with  marble : see  mar- 
morate.] In  arch.,  a cement  formed  of  pounded 
marble  and  lime  mortar  well  beaten  together. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  building 
terrace-walls,  etc. 

marmoreal  (mar-mo're-al),  a.  [<  L.  marmo- 
reus,  of  marble  (<  marmor,  marble:  see  mar- 
ble), + -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
marble ; having  the  properties  of  marble ; mar- 
ble-like. 

The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 

Paving  with  fire  the  sky  and  the  marmoreal  floods. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  49. 

marmoreal!  (mar-mo're-an),  a.  [As  marmoreal 
+ -aw.]  Same  as  marmoreal. 
marmortinto  (mar-mor-tin'to),  re.  [<  It.  mar- 
more,  marble,  + Unto,  tint:  see  marble  and 
tint.]  A process  employed  in  the  eighteenth 


marmortinto 

century  in  decorating  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  It  consisted  in  depositing  on  a 
ground  of  an  adhesive  nature  marble-dust  or  -powder,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  the  veins  of  marble,  or  sometimes 
in  ornamental  patterns. 


marmose  (mar'mos),  n.  [<  F.  marmose  (Buf- 
fon);  origin  not  ascertained;  no  appar.  con- 
nection with  marmoset.']  One  of  several  small 


Marmose  {Didelphys  dorsigera). 


South  American  opossums  which  have  the 
pouch  rudimentary  and  carry  the  young  on 
the  back.  Such  are  Didelphys  dorsigera  of  Surinam,  of 
the  size  of  a rat,  the  still  smaller  D.  murina , and  other 
species. 

marmoset  (mar'mo-zet),  n.  [Formerly  also 
marmoset;  < ME.  marmeset,  “beeste,  zinzipha- 
lus , cenozephalus  [cynoceplialus],  mammonetus , 
marmonetus ” (Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  327),  marmo- 
sette , a kind  of  ape  (mentioned  by  Mandeville), 
also  mermoyse  (Caxton)  ; < OF.  marmoset , mar- 
mouset,  F.  marmouset , the  cock  of  a cistern  or 
fountain,  an  antic  figure,  a puppet,  orig.  a mar- 
ble figure  as  an  ornament  to  a fountain,  irreg. 
with  change  of  orig.  r to  s,  as  in  chair e ( > chaise : 
see  chair , chaise),  < ML.  marmoretum , a marble 
figure,  < L marmor , marble : see  marble.  The 
application  of  marmoset , ‘an  antic  figure,’  to 
an  ape  was  prob.  assisted  by  association  with 
F.  marmot , = It.  marmotta , a marmoset,  a mon- 
key.] If.  A little  ape  or  monkey. 

[I  will]  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  174. 

2.  Now,  specifically,  a small  squirrel-like  South 
American  monkey  of  the  family  HapaMdce,  or 
Mididce  (which  see  for  technical  characters). 
There  are  numerous  species,  referred  to  two  leading 
genera,  Ilapale  and  Midas,  and  known  by  many  names, 
as  squirrel-monkeys,  oustitis,  tamarins,  etc.  They  are  the 
smallest  of  the  monkey  tribe,  ranging  from  a few  inches 
to  a foot  in  length,  with  a long,  bushy,  non-prehensile  tail, 
and  thick,  soft,  silky  or  woolly  fur,  in  some  species  length- 
ened into  conspicuous  ear-tufts  or  a kind  of  mane.  The 
coloration  is  extremely  variable.  The  thumb  of  the  hand 
is  not  opposable,  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  foot  serves 
as  a thumb,  and  has  a flat  nail,  all  the  other  digits  of  both 
extremities  being  armed  with  sharp  claws  of  great  service 
in  climbing.  Marmosets  are  confined  to  tropical  America, 
having  their  center  of  abundance  in  northern  South  Amer- 
ica ; they  live  in  the  woods,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  insects. 
They  are  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  but  with  proper  care 
may  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  make  amusing  pets, 
though  their  intelligence  is  low.  Characteristic  examples 
are  the  common  black-eared  marmoset,  Uapale  jacchus, 
and  the  marakina  or  tamarin,  Midas  rosalia.  See  cut 
under  Hapale. 

3f.  An  ugly  little  fellow;  a conceited  “pup- 
py-” 

Some  mincing  marmoset, 

Made  all  of  clothes  and  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2. 

marmot  (mar 'mot),  n.  [Formerly  marmotto 
(<  It.) ; = D.  marmot(-dier ),  < F. marmotte  = Sp. 
Pg.  marmota,  < It.  marmotto , marmotta , mar- 
montana , < Roinansch  murmont=  Sw.  dial,  mur- 
met,  < OHG.  murmunto , muremunto , murmunti, 
murmenti,  MHG.  miirmendin,  G.  murmel(-thier) 
= Dan.  murmel(-dyr)  = Sw.  murmel(-djur) ; 
variously  altered  from  ML.  mus  montanus , a 
marmot,  lit.  ‘ mountain  mouse 7 : see  mouse  and 
mountain .]  1.  A rodent  quadruped  of  the  ge- 
nus Arctomys;  a bear-mouse,  ground-hog,  or 
woodchuck.  There  are  several  species,  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America ; they  are  the  largest  living  represen- 
tatives of  the  Sciuridce,  or  squirrel  family,  of  stout  thick- 
set form,  with  short  bushy  tail.  They  are  terrestrial  and 
fossorial,  living  in  underground  burrows,  generally  in  open 
ground  and  often  in  communities,  and  hibernate  in  winter. 
The  species  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given  is  Arc- 
tomys marmotta  or  A.  alpinus.  inhabiting  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. A.  bobac  is  the  Asiatic  marmot,  occurring  also  in 
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parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Russia.  North  America 
has  at  least  three  species:  the  common  woodchuck  or 
ground-hog,  A.  monax,  found  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada ; the  yellow-bellied  marmot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  A.  jlaviventris ; and  the  large 
hoary  marmot  or  whistler  of  northwestern  America,  A.  pru- 
inosus.  Besides  the  foregoing,  some  of  the  larger  species 
of  the  related  genera  Cynomys  and  SpermophUus,  which 
include  the  prairie-dogs  and  marmot-squirrels,  are  some- 
times called  marmots . See  cut  under  Arctomys. 

2.  The  Cape  cony,  Hyrax  capensis:  a misnomer. 
Kolbc,  Vosmaer , Bujfon , etc — Earless  marmot,  the 
suslik,  SpermophUus  citillus. 

Marmota  (miir'mo-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < inarmot.'] 
Same  as  Arctomys.'  Blumenbach. 
marmot-squirrel  (mar,mot-skwiir//el),  n . Any 
animal  of  the  genus  SpermophUus ; some  kind 
of  suslik.  The  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  North 
America ; and,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  they  are  interme- 
diate in  all  respects  between  the  arboreal  squirrels  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  strictly  terrestrial  marmots  on  the  other, 
marmozeti,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  marmoset. 
maronet  (ma-ron'),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
maroon L 

Maronist  (mar'o-nist),  n.  [<  L.  Maro(n-),  the 
family  name  of  Virgil,  + -&£.]  A disciple  of 
Virgil  (Publius VergiliusMaro);  aVirgilian  stu- 
dent or  scholar. 

Like  some  imperious  Maronist. 

Bp.  Hall , Satires,  I.  vi.  7.  (Davies.) 

Maronite  (mar'o-mt),  n.  [=F.  Maronite;  as 
Mar  on  (see  def.)  + -ite 2.]  One  of  a body  of 
Syriac  Christians  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  They  are 
named  from  St.  Mar  on,  a Syrian  monk  (about  A.  D.  400),  or 
less  probably  from  John  Maron,  patriarch  of  the  sect  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  Maronites  were  originally  Monothe- 
lites, but  they  entered  into  a partial  union  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  1182,  which  after  an  interruption 
was  made  closer  in  1445  and  again  in  1596.  They  still  re- 
tain their  own  patriarchate  of  Antioch  (now  seated  atKa- 
nobin),  their  Syriac  liturgy  (although  Arabic  is  now  their 
vernacular  tongue),  the  marriage  of  priests,  their  tradition- 
al fast-days,  and  the  use  of  both  elements  in  lay  commu- 
nion. The  Maronites  as  a tribe  were  formerly  under  the 
same  local  government  as  the  Druses,  with  whom  they  have 
had  some  liloody  conflicts.  In  1861,  after  a severe  out- 
break, they  were  put  under  a separate  governor. 
maroon1  (ma-ron'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  ma- 
rone;  also,  as  F.,  marron;  < F.  marron,  a chest- 
nut, chestnut-color,  also  a fire-cracker,  maroon 
(II.,  4),  (.  It.  marrone,  formerly  marone,  a chest- 
nut; origin  unknown.  Cf . MGr.  papaov  or  pa  pant:, 
the  fruit  of  the  cornel-tree.]  I.  a.  Very  dark 
crimson  or  red.  See  II.,  2—  Maroon  oxid.  Same 
as  purple  broom  (which  see,  under  broom). 

II.  n.  1.  A kind  of  sweet  chestnut  produced 
in  southern  Europe,  and  known  elsewhere  as 
the  French  or  Italian  chestnut,  having  a single 
kernel  and  attaining  a large  size  from  the  fact 
that  the  other  two  seeds  of  the  involucre  or  bur 
are  abortive.  It  is  largely  used  for  food  by  the 
poor  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

A.  I will  eate  three  or  foure  chestnuts ; what  will  you  do  ? 

P.  They  like  me  so,  so  ...  if  they  be  marones  or  great 
chestnuts,  they  would  be  the  better. 

Benvenuto,  Passenger’s  Dialogues  (1612).  (Nares.) 

2.  A generic  name  for  any  pure  or  crimson  red 
of  very  low  luminosity.  The  color  of  a chest- 
nut is  yellower. — 3.  In  dyeing,  a coal-tar  color- 
ing matter  obtained  by  purifying  the  resinous 
matters  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  magen- 
ta.— 4.  In  pyrotechnics,  a small  cubical  box  of 
pasteboard  filled  with  gunpowder  and  wrapped 
round  with  two  or  three  layers  of  strong  twine, 
used  to  imitate  the  report  of  a cannon.  Maroons 
are  primed  with  a short  piece  of  quick-match,  inserted  in 
a hole  punctured  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  are  usually  ex- 
ploded in  batteries  to  produce  the  effect  of  cannonading, 
as  in  combinations  of  fireworks.  Also  marron. 

Some  of  these  sounds  were  produced  by  rockets,  some 
by  a 24-pound  howitzer,  and  some  by  an  8-inch  maroon. 

John  Tyndall , in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1878,  p.  282. 

Purple  maroon,  a very  dark  magenta  or  crimson  color. 
A color-disk  composed  of  90  parts  of  velvet-black,  5 of  pure 
red,  and  5 of  artificial  ultramarine  gives  a purple  maroon. 
maroon2  (ma-ron'),  n.  and  a.  [Also  rarely 
marroon;  < F.  marron,  abbr.  by  apheresis  (the 
syllable  si-  being  perhaps  mistaken  for  a F. 
word)  < simarron  (>  obs.  E.  symaron)  for  * Ci- 
marron, < Sp.  cimarron  (=  Pg.  cimarrao),  wild, 
unruly,  fugitive  (Cuban  negro  cimarron , or  sim- 
ply cimarron,  a fugitive  negro),  appar.  orig. 
‘living  on  the  mountain-tops,’  < cima  (=Pg.  It. 
cima  = F.  cime),  a mountain-top,  orig.  a sprout, 
twig,  < L.  cyma,  a sprout,  < Gr.  svna,  a sprout: 
see  cyma,  cyme.]  I.  n.  1.  One  of  a class  of 
negroes,  originally  fugitive  slaves,  living  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Guiana. 
In  both  of  these  localities  they  were  often  at 
war  with  the  whites.  In  Butch  Guiana,  where 
they  are  called  husli-negroes,  they  still  form  a 
large  independent  community . They  are  pagan  and 
have  preserved  many  primitive  industries  and  customs. 


marquee 

S.  One  who  is  left  on  a desolate  island  as  a pun- 
ishment. 

“I’m  Ben  Gunn,  I am,”  replied  the  maroon,  wriggling 
like  an  eel  in  his  embarrassment. 

Ii.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  xxxiii. 
3.  [<  maroon2,  ».]  A hunting- or  fishing-trip  or 
-excursion.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Same  as  feral1,  2. 

maroon2  (ma-ron'),  v.  [<  maroon 2,  n.]  I.  trans. 
To  put  ashore  and  leave  on  a desolate  island 
byway  of  punishment,  as  was  done  by  the  buc- 
aneers,  etc. 

-It  was  between  ten  a Clock  and  one  when  I began  to 
find  that  I was  (as  we  call  it,  I suppose  from  the  Spaniards) 
Marooned,  or  Lost,  and  quite  out  of  the  Hearing  of  my 
Comrades  Guns.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  84. 

II.  intrans.  In  the  southern  United  States, 
to  camp  out  after  the  manner  of  the  West 
Indian  maroons;  make  a pleasure-excursion 
of  some  duration,  with  provision  for  living  in 
camp. 

“Really,  this  is  a fine  country,”  said  Robert,  referring 
...  to  the  abundant  marooning  dinner. 

Goulding,  Young  Maroon ers,  p.  105. 

A marooning  party  ...  is  a party  made  up  to  pass  sev- 
eral days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country. 

Bartlett,  Americanisms,  p.  384. 

marooner  (ma-ro'n6r),  n.  1.  A runaway  slave; 
a maroon. 

On  the  south  shore  dwelt  a marooner,  that  modestly 
called  himself  a hermit.  Byrd , Westover  Papers,  p.  13. 

2.  One  who  goes  marooning;  a member  of  a 
marooning  party.  See  maroon 2,  v.  i.  [South- 
ern U.  S.] 

maroquint  (mar-o-ken'),  n.  [F.:  see  morocco.~\ 
Morocco ; goat’s  leather. 

At  the  end  of  it  [the  gallery]  is  the  Duke  of  Orlean’s 
library,  well  furnished  wth  excellent  bookes,  all  bound  in 
maroquin  and  gilded.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1, 1644. 

A large  sofa  covered  with  black  maroquin. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  x.  7. 

marotte  (ma-rot'),  n.  [F.]  A fool’s  bauble. 

marplot  (mar'plot),  n.  [<  mar1,  v.,  + obj. 
plot2.]  One  who  by  officious  interference 
mars  or  defeats  a design  or  plot;  one  who 
blunderingly  hinders  the  success  of  any  un- 
dertaking or  project. 

If  we  will  not  he  mar-plots  with  our  miserable  interior- 
ences,  the  work,  the  society,  letters,  arts,  science,  religion 
of  men  would  go  on  far  better  than  now. 

Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  125. 

Marprelate  controversy.  [The  name  Mar- 
prelate  was  assumed  as  indicating  the  animus 
of  thewriters;  < mar1, v.,  + obj. prelate.]  Adis- 
cnssion  carried  on  in  a series  of  pamphlets  at- 
tacking prelacy,  issued  in  England  by  the  Pu- 
ritans “in  1588-9,  at  the  cost  and  charge”  of 
one  hearing  the  pseudonym  of  “Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  gent.”  Thesepamphletswereprintedsecretly, 
the  press  used  for  the  purpose  being  carried  about  from 
place  to  place  to  escape  seizure.  John  Penry,  Udall, 
and  others  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  writers  of  the 
tracts. 

marque  (mark),  n.  [<  OF.  marque,  merque,  F. 
marque  (ML.  marca,  rnarcha),  seizure  or  arrest 
by  warrant  ( lettre  de  marque,  a warrant  of  seiz- 
ure), a particular  use  of  marque,  a mark,  stamp, 

official  stamp : see  mark1.]  Seizure Letter  of 

marque,  usually  in  the  plural,  letters  of  marque  (formerly 
also  letters  of  mark  or  mart,  also  scripts  of  mart),  or  letters 
of  marque  and  repHsal.  (a)  Originally,  a commission 
granted  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a state  to  a subject, 
empowering  him  to  enter  an  enemy’s  territory  and  capture 
the  goods  or  persons  of  the  enemy  in  return  for  goods  or 
persons  taken  by  him.  (b)  In  present  usage,  a license  or 
extraordinary  commission  granted  by  a sovereign  or  the 
supreme  power  of  a state  to  its  citizens  to  make  reprisals 
at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another,  under  pretense  of  indem- 
nification for  injuries  received — that  is,  a license  to  en- 
gage in  privateering.  Letters  of  marque  were  abolished 
among  European  nations  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 
The  United  States  declined  to  accede  to  this  agreement, 
but  proposed  that  all  innocent  private  property  at  sea  be 
exempt  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war. 

Divers  Letters  of  Mart  are  granted  our  Merchants,  and 
Letters  of  Mart  are  commonly  the  Forerunners  of  a War. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  3. 

All  men  of  war,  with  scripts  of  mart  that  went, 

And  had  command  the  coast  of  France  to  keep, 

The  coming  of  a navy  to  prevent. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt.  (Nares.) 
Hence — (c)  A private  vessel  commissioned  to  attack  and 
capture  the  vessels  of  an  enemy ; a privateer. 

marquee  (mar-ke'),  n.  [Also  markee;  an  as- 
sumed sing,  from  the  supposed  pi.  *marquees, 
an  E.  spelling  of  F.  marquise,  an  awning  or 
canopy,  as  over  a doorway  or  an  entrance,  < 
marquise,  a marchioness:  see  marquise.]  A 
tent  of  unusual  size  and  elaborateness ; an  offi- 
cer’s field-tent ; hence,  a large  tent  or  wooden 
structure  erected  for  a temporary  purpose,  such 
as  to  accommodate  a dinner-party  on  some  pub- 
lic occasion. 
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marrow 


Major  Worth’s  marquee  was  pitched  on  the  angle  of  the  marreyst,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  marish. 

itr™  Fi'lures^riTpastn6  so  marriablet  (mar'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  maryable,  < 

mous  battle.  Jomih  Quincy,  i igures  of  the  Past,  90.  QF.  mariaU  < marier  marry:  see  marry1  and 

I remember  well  during  the  War  standing  by  the  Gen-  u ^ Marr’iageable.’  Holirwhed,  Hen.  I.,  an. 


end’s  markee  half  the  night.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

marquess,  n.  See  marquis. 
marqueterie,  n.  See  marquetry. 
marquetry  (mar'ket-ri),  n. ; pi.  marquetries 
(-riz).  [<  F.  marqueterie , < marqueter,  spot,  in- 

lay, < marque , a mark : see  mark1.']  An  inlay  of 
some  thin  material  in  the  surface  of  a piece  of 
furniture  or  other  object.  The  most  common  ma- 
terial is  a veneer  of  wood ; such  veneers  are  often  stained 
green,  dark-red,  and  other  colors.  Ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  combined  with  these. 

The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapes- 
try and  marquetry.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

marquis,  marquess  (mar'kwis,  -kwes,  orig. 
mar'kis,  -kes),  n.  [Also  dial,  markis  (the  prop- 
er historical  form) ; formerly  also  marquesse 
(and,  in  ref.  to  Italian  use,  marchese)-,  < ME. 
markis,  < OF.  markis,  marquis,  F.  marquis  = Pr. 
marques,  marquis  — Sp.  marques  = Pg.  marque: 
---  It.  marchese,  < ML.  marchensis,  a prefect  of 
a frontier  town,  later  as  a title  of  nobility,  < 
marcha,  marca,  a frontier,  march:  see  march1, 
mark1.]  In  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in 
other  countries  where  corresponding  titles  ex- 
ist, a nobleman  whose  rank  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  an  earl  or  count  and  that  of  a duke. 
A marquis  was  originally  an  officer  charged  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  a march  or  frontier  territory;  the  title  as  an 
honorary  dignity  was  first  bestowed  in  England  in  1386. 
Dukes  have  commonly  the  secondary  title  of  marquis, 
• which  is  used  as  the  courtesy-title  of  their  eldest  sons. 
The  wife  of  a marquis  is  styled  marchioness.  The  coronet 
of  an  English  marquis  consists  of  a richly  chased  circle 
of  gold,  with  four  strawberry-leaves  alternating  with  four 
balls  or  large  pearls  set  on  short  points  on  its  edge  ; the 
cap  is  of  crimson  velvet,  with  a gold  tassel  on  the  top, 
and  turned  up  with  ermine.  See  cut  under  coronet 2. 

A markis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  londe. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  8. 

And  the  Marchese  of  Mantua  was  w4  them  in  the  forseyd 
Galye.  Torkinyton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  12. 

Robert,  who  bears  the  title  of  Marquess  in  its  primitive 
sense,  as  one  of  the  first  lord  marchers  of  the  Welsh  bor- 
ders. E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  333. 


*1115. 

marriage  (mar'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  manage , < OF. 
(and  F.)  manage  = Pr.  maridatge,  mariatge  = 
Sp.  maridaje = It.  maritaggio,<.  ML.  maritaticum, 
marriage,  < maritus , a husband,  marita , a wife: 
see  marital , marry1.]  1.  The  legal  union  of  a 
man  with  a woman  for  life;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  married;  the  legal  relation  of  spouses 
to  each  other;  wedlock.  In  this  sense  marriage  is  a 
status  or  condition  which,  though  originating  in  a contract, 
is  not  capable  of  being  terminated  by  the  parties’  rescis- 
sion of  the  contract,  because  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  children  require  the  affixing  of  certain  permanent  duties 
and  obligations  upon  the  parties. 

2.  The  formal  declaration  or  contract  by 
which  a man  and  a woman  join  in  wed- 
lock. In  this  sense  marriage  is  a civil  contract,  im- 
plying the  free  and  intelligent  mutual  consent  of  com- 
petent persons  to  take  each  other,  as  a present  act,  as 
husband  and  wife;  and  according  to  the  modern  and  most 
prevalent  view  no  formalities  other  than  such  as  the  law 
of  the  jurisdiction  may  expressly  impose  are  necessary  to 
prevent  either  from  subsequently  repudiating  the  other  or 
denying  the  legitimacy  of  their  issue.  The  formalities 
provided  for  by  the  law  of  some  of  the  United  States  are 
optional,  being  intended  chiefly  to  enable  the  parties  to 
preserve  authent  ic  evidence  of  the  contract.  When  a man 
and  a woman  live  and  cohabit  together,  and  conduct 
themselves  as  man  and  wife  in  the  society  and  neighbor- 
hood of  which  they  are  members,  till  the  belief  and  repu- 
tation that  they  are  married  become  general,  their  mar- 
riage is  presumed,  without  other  evidence,  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  rights  and  liabilities  of  third  persons. 

0,  Hamlet,  what  a falling  off  was  there  ! 

From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I made  to  her  in  marriage.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  50. 

Marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

Hume,  Of  Polygamy  and  Divorces. 

3.  The  celebration  of  a marriage;  a wedding. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a certain  king, 

which  made  a marriage  for  his  son.  Mat.  xxii.  2. 

About  this  time  there  was  a marriage  betwixt  Iohn  Lay- 
don  and  Anne  Burras. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  204. 


This  is  to  be  understood  as  the  Coronet  of  a real  Mar- 
quis, whose*title  is  “Most  Noble”:  which  I mention  lest 
any  one  should  be  led  into  a mistake  by  not  distinguish- 
ing a real  Marquis,  i.  e.  by  creation,  from  a nominal  Mar- 
quis, i.  e.  the  eldest  son  of  a Duke : the  latter  is  only 
styled  “ Most  Honourable.” 

Pomy,  Heraldry.  (N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  166.) 
Lady  marquist,  a marchioness. 

You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you;  the  old 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Marquess  Dorset. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3.  170. 

marquisal  (mar'kwis-al),  a.  [<  marquis  + - al .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a marquis. 

To  see  all  eyes  not  royal,  ducal,  or  marquesal  fall  before 
her  own.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxxvii. 


4f.  A marriage  vow  or  contract. 

That  wommen  kan  nat  kepe  hir  mariage. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  710. 

5.  Intimate  union;  a joining  as  if  in  marriage. 
The  figure  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  represent  the  close 
union  of  God  or  Christ  and  the  chosen  people  or  church. 
See  Isa.  liv.  5 ; Hos.  ii.  19,  20. 

The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready.  Rev.  xix.  7. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvi. 

They  plant  their  Vines  at  the  foote  of  great  Trees,  which 
marriage  proueth  very  fruitfull. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  342. 


marquisate  (miir'kwis-at),  n.  [Also  marques- 
sate ; < marquis  + -ate1.]  The  dignity  or  lord- 
ship  of  a marquis;  when  used  with  reference 
to  Germany,  a margravate. 

Lord  Malton  ...  is  to  have  his  own  earldom  erected  into 
a marquisate.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  18. 

marquisdomt  (mar'kwis-dum),  n.  [Formerly 
also  marquesdome ; < marquis  + -dom.]  A mar- 
quisate. 

Other  nobles  of  the  marquesdome  of  Saluce. 

^ llolinshed.  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1483. 

marquise  (mar-kez'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  marquis , 
marquis:  see  marquis.]  1.  In  France,  the  wife 
of  a marquis ; a marchioness. — 2.  A small  par- 
asol or  sunshade,  usually  of  silk  and  often  trim- 
med with  lace,  in  use  about  1850. 
marquisesst,  n.  [ME.  markisesse;  < marquis  + 
-ess.  j A marchioness. 

marquisshipt  (mar'kwis-ship),  n.  [Formerly 
marquiship , marqueship  ; < marquis  + -ship.]  A 
marquisate.  Holinshed, Chron., Ireland, an.  1586. 
Marquoi’s  rulers.  See  ruler. 
marram  (mar'am),  n.  [Also  marrem,  maram , 
marem , marum;  = Icel.  mardlmr , for  marhalmr , 
sea-grass,  < Norw.  marhalm  (generally  pro- 
nounced mar  aim ),  grass-wrack,  Zostera  marina , 
= Dan.  marhalm , marelialm , grass-wrack,  also 
lyme-grass;  lit.  ‘ sea-halm,’ < Icel. marr(=  Norw. 
mar  = AS.  mere),  the  sea,  + halmr(=  Norw.  Dan. 
halm  = AS.  healm ),  straw:  see  mere1  and  halm.] 
A common  grass  of  northern  shores,  Ammophila 
arenaria.  See  Ammophila.  Also  marrum,  ma- 
rum, matweed , and  halm. 
marreH,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  mar1. 
marre2,  n.  Same  as  murre 2. 
marrer  (mar'er),  n.  One  who  mars,  hurts,  or 
impairs. 

For  he  sayeth  yt  they  may  be  ye  marrars  and  destroyers 
of  the  realme.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  295. 


6.  In  various  card-games,  as  bezique,  the  pos- 
session in  one  hand  of  the  king  and  queen. — 
Avail  of  marriage.  See  avaiP.— Civil  marriage,  a 
marriage  ceremony  conducted  by  officers  of  the  state,  as 
distinguished  from  one  solemnized  by  a clergyman. — 
Clandestine  marriage.  See  clandestine .—  Communal 
marriage,  a kind  of  general  or  multiplex  state  of  mar- 
riage, in  which  “every  man  and  woman  in  a small  com- 
munity were  regarded  as  equally  married  to  one  an- 
other” ( H . Spencer),  existing  among  some  primitive 
races,  and  imitated  for  a time,  but  afterward  abandoned, 
by  the  .members  of  the  Oneida  Community. — Consum- 
mation of  marriage.  See  consummation.—  Cross- 
marriages.  See  cross i. — Danish  marriage,  a term  used 
to  designate  a matrimonial  relation  recognized  by  the  ear- 
ly Danish  law,  by  which  a concubine  who  had  publicly 
lived  with  a man  and  shared  his  table  for  three  years, 
or  winters,  was  deemed  a lawful  wife. — Diriment  im- 
pediments of  marriage.  See  diriment.—  Dissenters’ 
Marriages  Act.  See  dissenter.— Fleet  marriages.  See 
fleet*. — Jactitation  of  marriage.  See  jactitation.— 
Left-handed  marriage.  See  morganatic.—  Marriage 
articles,  or  marriage  contract,  an  antenuptial  agree- 
ment; an  instrument  made  between  the  parties  to  a 
contemplated  marriage,  embodying  the  terms  agreed  on 
between  them  respecting  rights  of  property  and  succes- 
sion. The  law,  while  it  does  not  allow  the  parties  to  mod- 
ify by  agreement  the  personal  rights  and  duties  of  the 
married  state,  does  allow  them  to  modify  the  resulting 
effects  of  that  state  on  rights  of  property.— Marriage 
brokage,  the  service,  or  compensation  for  the  service, 
of  negotiating  a marriage  contract  between  third  persons. 
—Marriage  contract,  or  contract  of  marriage,  (a) 
A pre-contract  of  marriage ; the  preliminary  or  promis- 
sory engagement  of  marriage.  (6)  A marriage  itself,  (c) 
Same  as  marriage  articles.—  Marriage  favors,  knots  of 
ribbons  or  bunches  of  flowers,  usually  white,  worn  at  wed- 
dings.—Marriage  license,  a permit  or  certificate  of  com- 
petency required  by  the  law  of  some  jurisdictions  to  be  pro- 
cured from  a public  officer  before  marriage.  See  under  li- 
cense. —Marriage  lines.  See  line 2,  n.— Marriage  por- 
tion. See  portion.— Marriage  settlement,  an  arrange- 
ment, usually  made  before  marriage  and  in  consideration  of 
it,  whereby  a jointure  is  secured  to  the  wife,  and  it  may  be 
portions  to  the  children,  in  the  event  of  the  husband’s 
death.— Morganatic  marriage.  See  morganatic—  Plu- 
ral marriage,  the  marriage  of  a man  with  two  or  more 
women ; polygamy : applied  especially  to  the  kind  of  po- 
lygamy existing  among  the  Mormons,  without  the  accom- 
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paniment  of  the  harem  of  Oriental  countries,  each  wife  usu- 
ally living  in  a separate  house.—  Polygamous  marriage. 
See  polygamy. — Putative  marriage.  See  putative.— 
Scotch  marriage,  a marriage  by  mutual  agreement,  with- 
out formal  solemnization,  the  parties  declaring  that  they 
presently  do  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife : so  call- 
ed because  such  marriages  are  recognized  by  Scotch  law. 

= Syn.  1-3.  Marriage,  Wedding,  Nuptials,  Matrimony, 
Wedlock.  Marriage  is  the  act  of  forming  or  entering  into 
the  union,  or  the  union  itself.  Wedding  generally  includes 
the  ceremonies  and  festivities  attending  the  celebration  of 
the  union  or  marriage,  but  not  essential  to  it;  marriages 
are  often  made  without  such  ceremonies.  Nuptials  is  more 
formal  than  wedding:  we  speak  of  the  nuptials  of  a prince. 
Matrimony  is  the  married  state,  or  the  state  into  which  a 
couple  are  brought  by  marriage.  Wedlock  is  the  vernacular 
English  word  for  matrimony,  not  differing  from  it  in  mean- 
ing, but  being  the  ordinary  term  in  law  : as,  born  in  wed- 
lock. 

marriageable  (mar'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  marriage  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  marrying;  fit  or  competent 
to  marry ; of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage : as, 
a marriageable  man  or  woman ; a person  of  mar- 
riageable age  or  condition. 

They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm ; she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 

Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

Her  dower.  Milton,  P.  L. , v.  217. 

I am  the  father  of  a young  heiress,  whom  I begin  to 
look  upon  as  marriageable.  Spectator. 

marriageableness  (mar'aj-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  marriageable, 
married  (mar'id),  p.  a.  1.  United  in  wedlock; 
having  a husband  or  a wife:  applied  to  per- 
sons: as,  a warned  woman. 

The  married  offender  incurs  a crime  little  short  of  per- 
jury. Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  iii.  4. 

2.  Constituted  by  marriage ; of  or  pertaining 
to  those  who  have  been  united  in  wedlock; 
conjugal;  connubial. 

Thus  have  you  shunn’d  the  married  state. 

Dryden.  {Latham.) 

3.  Figuratively,  intimately  and  inseparably 
joined  or  united;  united  as  by  the  bonds  of 
matrimony. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Milton,  V Allegro,  1. 137. 

marrier  (mar'i-er),  n.  One  who  marries. 

I am  the  marrier  and  the  man  — do  you  know  me? 

^ Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v.  2. 

marronU,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ma- 
roon1. 

marron2,  n.  [F.]  See  maroon 2. 
marrot  (mar'ot),  n.  [Also  morrot ; cf.  marred, 
murre.]  One  of  several  different  sea-birds  of 
the  auk  family,  Alcidce.  (a)  The  razor-billed  auk. 
(&)  The  murre  or  foolish  guillemot,  (c)  The  puffin  or  sea- 
+ parrot. 

marrow1  (mar'o),  n.  [Also  dial,  marry,  mary; 
< ME.  mar  oio , meroio,  mary,  mar  all,  merg,  < AS. 
mearg,  mearh  = OS.  marg  = OFries.  merch , 
merg  = D.  marg,  merg  = MLG.  merch , LG.  march , 
merch  = OHG.  marag , marg,  MHG.  marc , G. 
mark  = Icel.  mergr  = Sw.  marg,  merg  = Dan. 
marv  = W.  mer  = Corn,  maru  = OBulg.  Russ. 
mozgu  = Zend  mazga  = Skt.  majjan,  marrow; 
perhaps  < Skt.  \/  majj  = L.  merg  ere,  dip : see 
merge.]  1.  A soft  tissue  found  in  the  interior 
of  bones,  both  in  the  cylindrical  hollow  of  the 
long  bones  and  in  the  hollows  of  cancellated 
bony  structures;  the  medulla  or  medullary 
matter  of  bone.  It  varies  greatly  in  different  situa- 
tions. Ordinary  marrow  of  the  shafts  of  adult  bones,  as 
the  humerus  and  femur,  is  a soft  yellow  solid,  consisting 
of  about  95  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  of  various 
bones,  vertebral,  cranial,  sternal,  and  costal,  is  softer,  and 
contains  very  few  fat-cells,  but  numerous  marrow-cells 
and  cells  resembling  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  of  the 
embryo.  The  so-called  spinal  marrow,  or  medulla  spi- 
nalis, is  the  spinal  cord,  the  central  axis  of  the  nervous 
system,  a tissue  of  an  entirely  different  character,  not 
found  in  the  hollow  of  a bone,  but  in  the  cavity  running 
through  the  chain  of  vertebrae. 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knokke  they 
The  mary,  for  they  caste  nought  awey. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  80. 
Herr  Forstrom  prepared  us  for  the  journey  by  a good 
breakfast  of  reindeer’s  marrow,  a justly  celebrated  Lap- 
land  delicacy.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  111. 

2f.  The  pith  of  plants. 

Ryhte  soft  as  th emarye  is  that  is  alwey  hidd  in  the  feete 
al  withinne,  and  that  is  defendid  fro  withowte  by  the  stide- 
fastnesse  of  wode.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  11. 

3f.  The  pulp  of  fruits. 

Thaire  [oranges’]  bitter  margh  wol  channge  sweete 
Her  seede  in  meth  III  daies  yf  me  steep, 

Other  in  ewes  mylk  as  longe  hem  wete. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  inner  substance ; the  es- 
sence ; the  essential  strength;  the  inner  mean- 
ing, purpose,  etc.;  the  pith. 

He  never  leavetli  searching  till  he  come  at  the  bottom, 
the  pith,  the  quick,  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  marrow,  and 
very  cause  why. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.  1850),  p.  6. 
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It  takes 

From  our  achievements,  though  perform’d  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  22. 
He  never  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits. 

Lamb,  My  Relations. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  suck 
Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 
Vegetable  marrow,  (a)  A kind  of  gourd,  a variety  of 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  the  oblong  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a vege- 
table in  England.  (b)  The.  alligator-pear.  See  avocado. 

marrow1  (mar'o),  v.  t.  [<  marrow i,  n.~]  To  fill 
with  marrow  or  with  fat.  [Rare.] 

They  can  . . . devour  and  gormandize  beyond  excess, 
and  wipe  the  guilt  from  off  their  marrowed  mouths. 
Quarles,  J udgement  and  Mercy,  The  Drunkard.  {Latham. ) 
He  was  fresh-sinewed  every  joint, 

Each  bone  new -marrowed  as  whom  gods  anoint 
Though  mortal  to  their  rescue.  Browning,  Sordello. 

marrow2  (mar'o),  n.  [<  ME.  marowe,  marwe; 
origin  obscure.  Cf.  morale,  which  is  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  marrow 2.]  A companion  or  mate ; 
an  associate;  an  intimate  friend;  a fellow; 
hence,  one  of  a pair  of  either  persons  or  things ; 
a match:  as,  your  knife  ;s  the  very  marrow  o’ 
mine.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Birds  of  a fethere  best  fly  together. 

Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe ; 
Marrowes  adew;  God  send  you  fayre  wether. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  I.  ii.  4.  (Hares.) 
If  I see  all,  ye’re  nine  to  ane ; 

An  that’s  an  unequal  marrow. 

The  Dowy  Dens  of  Yarrow  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  67). 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow! 

W.  Hamilton,  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

marrow2  (mar'o),  ».  £ [<  marrovfi,  ».]  To  as- 

sociate with ; hence,  to  match ; fit.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

marrow3t,  a.  [<  ME.  *marowe,  merowe,  < AS. 
mean  ( mearw menu-,  mcerw-,  myrw-)  = OHG-. 
marawi,  maro,  MHGr.  mar  ( marw -)  (also,  with 
variation,  MD.  murwe,  morwe,  I),  murm  = OHG. 
muruwi,  murwi,  MHG.  miirwe,  miir,  (>.  miirbe), 
soft.  Cf.  mellow.']  Soft;  tender, 
marrow-bone  (mar'6-bon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
and  still  dial,  mary-bone ; < ME.  *marwe-bon, 
marie  bone;  < marrow 1 + bone1.  The  conjec- 
ture that  marrow-bones,  in  the  second  sense,  is 
a “corruption  of  Mary-bones,  in  allusion  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  kneeling,” 
is  absurd.  The  use  is  doubtless  a mere  whim- 
sical application  of  the  word.]  1 . A bone  con- 
taining fat  or  edible  marrow.  See  marrow1, 1. 
A cook  thei  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones. 

To  boylle  chyknes  with  the  mary  bones, 

And  pondre-marchant  tart,  and  galyngale. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  380. 

2.  pi.  The  bones  of  the  knees;  the  knees. 
[Humorous.] 

Down  he  fel  vpon  hia  maribones,  & pitteously  prayd  me 
to  forgeue  him  y®  one  lye.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  727. 
Down  quickly 

On  your  marrowbones,  and  thank  this  lady  I 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  3. 

3.  A large  bone  used  to  make  a rhythmical 
noise  by  striking  against  something. 

Even  the  middle  class  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  noise 
of  drums,  etc.  (which  still  survives  in  the  marrow  bones 
and  cleavers — the  rough  music  of  a lower-class  wedding). 
J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  35. 

To  ride  in  the  marrow-bone  coach,  to  go  on  foot. 
[Slang.] 

marrow-cells  (mar'6-selz),  n.  pi.  Cells  resem- 
bling white  blood-corpuscles,  but  larger,  with 
clearer  protoplasm  and  relatively  larger  nu- 
cleus. 

marrowfat  (mar'o -fat),  n.  A kind  of  tall- 
growing,  wrinkled  pea. 

marrowish  (mar'o-ish),  a.  [<  marrow1  + -ish1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  marrow. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animali  faculties,  the 
chiefe  organ  is  the  braine,  which  is  a soft,  marrowish,  and 
white  substance.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  19. 

marrowless1  (mar'o-les),  a.  [<  marrow1  + 
-less.]  Without  marrow ; not  medullary. 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold. 

Shak .,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  94. 

marrowless2  (mar'o-les),  a.  [<  marrow 2 + 
-less.]  1.  Without  a match;  unequaled. — 2. 
Not  matching,  as  two  things  of  the  same  kind, 
but  not  the  same  color,  fit,  etc.  [Scotch.] 
marrow-pudding  (mar'd-pud^ing),  n.  A pud- 
ding prepared  from  or  with  beef-marrow  or  the 
variety  of  gourd  known  in  England  as  vegetable 
marrow. 

marrow-spoon  (mar'6-spbn),  n.  A long  nar- 
row spoon  for  scooping  out  marrow  from  hones, 
marrow-squash  (mar'o-skwosh),  re.  Vegetable 
marrow.  See  squash.  [U.  S.] 


marrowy  (mar'o-i),  a.  [<  marrow1  + -i/1.]  Full 
of  marrow;  strong;  energetic;  hence,  in  dis- 
course or  writing,  pithy,  forcible,  effective,  etc. 

A rich  marrowy  vein  of  internal  sentiment.  Hazlitt. 

Marroviy  and  vigorous  manhood.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Marrubiess  (mar-6-bi'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (End- 
licher,  1838),  < Marrubium  + -ex.]  A sub- 
tribe 6f  labiate  plants,  now  regarded  as  a tribe. 
It  is  characterized  by  a tubular  or  hell-shaped  calyx,  with 
rather  prominent  ribs  and  a corolla-tube  which  is  included 
or  slightly  exserted.  It  embraces  4 genera,  of  which  Mar - 
rubium  is  the  type,  and  about  125  species. 

Marrubium  (ma-ro'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
marrubium,  hoarhound.]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Menthacese,  and  the 
tribe  Stachydese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Mar- 
rubiese.  It  is  characterized  by  an  included  corolla-tube, 
with  the  lower  lip  nearly  flat  or  concave,  and  by  having 
the  nutlets  rounded  at  the  apex  and  the  anther-cells  at 
length  confluent.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  often  tomen- 
tose  or  woolly,  with  wrinkled  leaves,  and  small  usually 
white  or  purple  flowers  in  dense  axillary  clusters.  About 
40  species  have  been  described,  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  extratropical  Asia.  One  species,  M.  vulgare, 
the  common  or  white  hoarhound,  is  very  widely  natu- 
ralized in  America,  and  is  sometimes  used  medicinally, 
marrum  (mar'um),  n.  Same  as  marram. 
marry1  (mar'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  married,  ppr. 
marrying.  [<  ME.  maryen,  marien,  < OF.  (and 
F. ) marier  = Pr.  Sp.  mariaar  = It.  maritare,  < 
L.  maritare,  wed,  marry,  < maritus,  a husband, 
marita,  a wife,  as  an  adj.,  maritus,  pertaining 
to  marriage,  conjugal;  orig.  appar.  only  as  fern, 
adj.  marita,  provided  with  a husband  (cf.  vidu- 
us,  deprived  of  one’s  wife,  vidua,  deprived  of 
one’s  husband,  orig.  only  fem.,  a widow:  see 
widow),  as  if  fem.  pp.  of  a verb  *marire,  pro- 
vide with  a husband,  < mas  (mar-),  a man,  hus- 
band: see  masculine,  male1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
unite  in  wedlock  or  matrimony ; join  for  life, 
as  a man  and  a woman,  or  a man  or  woman  to 
one  of  tho  opposite  sex;  constitute  man  and 
wife,  or  a husband  or  wife,  according  to  the 
laws  or  customs  of  a nation. 

When  I said  I would  die  a bachelor,  I did  not  think  I 
should  live  till  I were  married. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  253. 

Tell  him  that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. 

Gay , The  What  d’ye  Call  it. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage ; cause  to  be  married. 

He  wolde  have  maryed  me  fulle  highely,  to  agret  Princes 

Daughtre,  zif  I wolde  hail  forsaken  my  Lawe  and  my  Be- 
leve.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  35. 

Ych  wol  the  marie  wel  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  londe 
To  the  noblest  bacheler  that  thyn  herte  wol  to  stonde. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

An  Example  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  France,  who  would 
not  marry  his  Son  without  the  Advice  of  his  Parliament. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  3. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife : as,  a man 
marries  a woman,  or  a woman  marries  a man. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady? 

Claudio.  No. 

Leonato.  To  be  married  to  her  : friar,  you  come  to  marry 
her.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  4. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  unite  intimately  or  by  some 
close  bond  of  connection. 

Turn,  0 backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord  ; for  I am 
married  unto  you.  Jer.  iii.  14. 

Marrying  his  sweet  noates  with  their  silver  sound. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  5. 

5.  Naut.,  to  fasten  together,  as  two  ropes,  end 


Ropes  joined  by  marrying. 


to  end,  in  such  a way  that  in  unreeving  one 
from  a block  the  other  is  drawn  in. 

To  marry  is  to  join  ropes  together  for  the  purpose  of 
reeving,  by  placing  their  ends  together  and  connecting 
them  by  a worming.  Totten,  Naval  Diet. 

= Syn.  3.  Towed,  espouse. 

II.  intrans.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state ; 
take  a husband  or  a wife. 

I will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  marry. 

1 Tim.  v.  14. 

I will  marry  one  day.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1.  42. 

marry2  (mar'i),  interj.  [<  ME.  Mary,  Marie,  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  invoked  in  oaths.] 
Indeed!  forsooth!  a term  of  asseveration,  or 
used  to  express  surprise  or  other  feeling. 
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Ye,  sir,  and  wol  ye  so? 

Marie  ! therof  I pray  yow  hertely. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  61. 

Cal.  Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  hearken  once  again  to  the 
suit  I made  to  thee? 

Ste.  Marry,  will  I ; kneel  and  repeat  it. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  46. 

| The  word  was  formerly  much  used,  with  various  additions, 
to  express  surprise,  contempt,  or  satirical  encouragement, 
as  in  the  phrases  following.] — Marry  come  up!  some- 
times marry  come  out ! indeed ! 

Give  my  son  time,  Mr.  Jolly?  marry  come  up. 

Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street (1663).  (Nares.) 
Marry  gept  (also  gap,  gip),  for  -marry  go  upt  (the  origi- 
nal form  not  found).  Same  as  marry  come  up.  The  form 
marry  gip  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  oath  By  Mary  Gipsy, 
or  ‘by  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,*  found  in  Skelton. 

Marry  gip,  goody  She- justice,  mistress  French  hood. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i. 
“ I thought  th’  had’st  scorn’d  to  budge  a step 
For  fear.” — Quoth  Echo,  Marry  guep. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  202. 

Fair  and  softly,  son ; at  her ; marry  gap,  pray  keep  your 
distance,  and  make  a fine  leg  every  time  you  speak  to  her ; 
be  sure  you  behave  yourself  liandsomly. 

U nnatural  Mother  (1698).  (Nares. ) 
Marry  trapt.  A doubtful  phrase,  apparently  an  error  (for 
marry  gap  ?)  in  the  following  passage : 

Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours : I will  say  marry 
trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook’s  humour  on  me. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  170. 
marrying  (mar'i-ing),p.  a.  Disposed  to  marry; 
in  a condition  to  marry.— Marrying  man,  a man 
likely  or  disposed  to  marry. 

I don’t  think  lie’s  a marrying  man. 

Trollope , Dr.  Thorne,  vi. 

I think  Miss  Anvillethe  loveliest  of  her  sex;  and,  were  I 
a marrying  man,  her,  of  all  the  women  I have  seen,  I would 
fix  upon  for  a wife.  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Evelina,  letter  lxxvi. 
marrymuffef(mar'i-muf ),  n.  1 . A garment  men- 
tioned in  1640. — 2.  A material,  apparently  an 
★inexpensive  and  rough  stuff,  for  men’s  wear. 
Mars  (marz),  n.  [L.  Mars  (Mart-),  OL.  Mavors 
( Mavort -) ; also  Marmar , Oscan  Mamers  (Ma- 
mert-),  Mars.]  1.  A Latin  deity,  identified  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek 
Ares,  with  whom  he  had  originally  no  connec- 
tion. He  was  principally  worshiped  as  the  god  of  war, 
and  as  such  bore  the  epithet  Gradivus;  but  he  was  earlier 
regarded  as  a patron  of  agriculture,  which  procured  him 
the  title  of  Silvanus,  and  as  the  protector  of  the  Roman 
state,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  called  Quirinus.  In  works 
of  art  Mars  is  generally  represented  as  of  a youthful  but 
powerful  figure,  armed  with  the  helmet,  shield,  and  spear ; 
in  other  examples  he  is  bearded  and  heavily  armed.  See 
cut  under  Ares. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 117. 
2.  The  planet  next  outside  the  earth  in  the 
solar  system.  Its  diameter  (about  4,200  miles)  is  only 
0.53  that  of  the  earth,  its  superficies  0.28,  and  its  vol- 
ume 0.147.  Its  mean  density  is  0.71  that  of  the  earth, 
so  that  the  density  of  its  crust  may  very  likely  be  about 
the  same  as  the  earth’s;  hut  the  weight  of  a given  mass 
at  the  surface  of  Mars  is  only  three  eighths  of  the  weight 
of  the  same  mass  on  the  earth.  The  strength  of  materials 
is  therefore  relatively  much  greater  there,  and  mountains, 
animals,  and  buildings  would  naturally  he  much  larger. 
The  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  141,500,000  miles.  The 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  being  0.093  in  place  of  0.017 ; the  inclination  of 
its  equator  to  its  orbit  is  about  the  same.  Its  day  is  half 
an  hour  longer  than  ours.  Its  year  is  687  of  our  days.  The 
surface  of  Mars  has  been  carefully  mapped,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  predominance  of  land  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  canals  or  straits.  Its  color  is  strikingly  red.  As  to 
its  temperature  and  climate  widely  divergent  views  pre- 
vail. It  has  two  moons,  discovered  by  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  in  Washington  in  1877,  conformably  to  the  prediction 
of  Kepler,  and  realizing  the  fancies  of  Swift  and  of  Vol- 
taire. The  inner  of  these,  Phobos,  revolves  in  less  than  8 
hours,  so  that  to  an  observer  on  the  planet  it  rises  in  the 
west  and  sets  in  the  east ; the  outer,  Deimos,  revolves  in 
30  hours,  so  that  it  appears  nearly  stationary  for  a long  time. 
The  symbol  of  Mars  is  S,  which  seems  to  show  the  shield 
and  spear  of  the  god.  A planetoid,  Eros,  has  been 
discovered  whose  orbit  falls  partly  within  that  of  Mars. 

They  have  discovered  two  lesser  stars,  or  satellites, 
which  revolve  about  Mars,  whereof  the  innermost  . . . 
revolves  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  and  the  outermost  in 
twenty-one  and  a half.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  III.  iii. 
3f.  In  old  cliem.,  iron. — 4.  In  her.,  the  tincture 
red,  when  "blazoning  is  done  by  the  planets : see 
blazon. — Mars  brown,  yellow,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Marsala  (mar-sii/la),  n.  [See  def.]  A class  of 
white  wines  produced  in  Sicily,  especially  in 
the  region  about  Marsala  on  the  western  coast. 
There  are  many  brands,  of  which  the  best  possess  a very 
delicate  flavor  and  have  a general  resemblance  to  Madeira, 
but  are  usually  lighter. 

marsbankert,  marsbunkert,  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  mossbunlcer. 

Marsdenia  (mars-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1811),  named  after  William  Marsden  (1754- 
1836),  a British  orientalist.]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Asclepiadaceee,  the  milkweed 
family,  type  of  the  tribe  Marsdeniese.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  naving  the  crown  adnate  to  the  stamen-tube, 
and  composed  of  five  flat  scales  which  are  free  at  the  apex. 
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and  by  a subrotate,  campanulate,  or  urn-shaped  corolla, 
with  the  lobes  convolute  to  the  right,  or  rarely  subvalvate. 
They  are  twining  shrubs,  rarely  suberect,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  small  or  medium-sized  purplish-green  or 
whitish  flowers,  growing  in  terminal  or  axillary  umbrella- 
shaped cymes.  There  are  about  55  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  M.  tenacissima  of  India 
yields  the  valuable  jetee- fiber.  (S eejetee.)  M.tinctoria , 
also  East  Indian,  produces  a blue  dye,  whence  it  is  called 
indigo-plant.  The  milky  juice  of  M.  erecta,  of  southeastern 
Europe,  raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  taken  internally  is 
a violent  poison.  M.  suaveolens  of  Australia  is  named 
fragrant  bower-plant , and  M.  viridijlora  is  the  native  po- 
tato of  New  South  Wales.  See  cundurango. 

Marsdeniese  (mars-de-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentbam  and  Hooker,  1876),  < Marsdenia  + 
-eas.]  A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Asclepia- 
dacese.  The  anthers  are  usually  terminated  by  a hyaline 
or  rarely  opaque  membrane,  which  is  indexed  over  the 
disk  of  the  stigma  or  is  suberect.  It  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  subtribe  Marsdeniinse  of  Engler’s  system  in 
the  tribe  Tylophorese.  The  tribe  embraces  40  genera  and 
over  350  species,  found  throughout  the  world. 

Marseillais,  Marseillaise  (mar-se-lya',  mar- 
se-lyaz'  or  mar-se-laz'),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  masc. 
and  fem.  (<  L.  Massiliensis ),  < Marseille  (>  E. 
Marseilles ),  < L.  Massilia , < Gr.  M acaaXta,  a town 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  settled  by  a Greek  colony 
from  Phocsea,  now  Marseilles.  Cf.  Massilian.'] 

I.  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Marseilles,  one 
of  the  chief  seaports  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean.— Marseillaise  Hymn,  or  The  Mar- 
seillaise, the  national  song  of  the  French  republic,  writ- 
ten in  April,  1702,  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers at  Strasburg,  and  called  by  him  War-Song  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  The  Parisians  first  heard  it  sung  by 
a band  of  patriots  from  Marseilles,  and  gave  it  the  name 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  Rouget  de  Lisle  him- 
self asserted  that  he  wrote  both  the  words  and  the  mu- 
sic in  one  night.  His  authorship  of  the  former  has  never 
been  disputed ; that  of  the  latter  has  frequently  been,  but 
apparently  on  quite  insufficient  grounds. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
city  of  Marseilles.— 2.  The  Marseillaise  Hymn. 
See  I. 

marseilles  (mar-salz' ),  n.  [So  called  from  Mar- 
seilles in  France.]  A cotton  fabric  similar  to 
piqu6,  stiff,  and  nsed  for  men’s  waistcoats  and 

summer  garments Marseilles  quilt.  See  counter- 

panel. 

marsella  (miir-sel'a),  n.  [Cf.  'marseilles (?).]  A 
kind  of  twilled  linen.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Marsenia  (mar-se'ni-a),re.  [NL. (Leach,  1820).] 
A genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of  the  family 
Marseniidte. 

Marseniidaa  (mar-se-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Marsenia  + -idce.~\  A family  of  tfenioglossate 
pectinibranchiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genns  Marsenia.  They  possess  a characteristic  protru- 
sible  rostrum.  They  have  a large  thick  mantle,  a depressed 
truncate  head  with  tentacles  rising  from  its  angles,  eyes 
sessile  at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  radula  in  three  or  seven  rows.  The  rachidian  tooth 
has  a recurved  unicuspid  or  denticulate  apex.  The  shell  is 
small  and  mostly  entirely  internal.  The  species  inhabit 
all  seas,  and  nearly  40  of  them  are  known.  Most,  if  not 
all,  bore  holes  in  ascidians  and  sponges  to  deposit  their 
ova,  and  then  cover  the  holes  with  special  lids.  Nearly 
all  are  dioecious,  but  a few  are  monoecious  or  hermaphro- 
dite. Also  called  Marseniadae , Lamellariidce. 

marsenioid  (mar-se'ni-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mar- 
senia 4-  -oidf]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Marseniidce. 

* II.  n.  A member  of  the  Marseniidce. 
marsh  (marsh),  n.  [Also  dial,  mash;  < ME. 
mersh , mersch , < AS.  mersc , mcersc,  merisc  (= 
MD.  mersche , maersche  = MLG.  mersch , marschf 
masch,  LG.  mar  sell , > G.  marsch  = Dan.  marsh), 
a marsh,  wet  ground,  prob.  orig.  ‘a  place  full 
of  pools,’  < mere,  a lake,  pool,  + - isc , E.  -ish1: 
see  mere 1 and  -ish1.  (Cf.  mensh,  in  which  the 
same  suffix  appears  as  a noim -formative.)  See 
marish , an  equiv.  word  of  different  history.]  A 
tract  of  water-soaked  or  partially  overflowed 
land ; wet,  miry,  or  swampy  ground ; a piece  of 
low  ground  usually  more  or  less  wet  by  reason 
of  overflow,  or  scattered  pools,  but  often  near- 
ly or  wholly  dry  in  certain  seasons ; a swamp ; 
a fen.  Low  land  subject  to  overflow  by  the 
tides  is  called  salt-marsh  or  tide-marsh. 

And  on  the  hyest  of  these  hylles,  and  on  the  playn  of 
these  valeys,  there  were  ineruaylouse  great  marshes  and 
daungerous  passages. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  xviii. 

A marsh  here  is  what  would  in  England  be  called  a 
meadow,  with  this  difference,  that  in  our  marshes,  until 
partially  drained,  a growth  of  tea-trees  (Leptospermum) 
and  rushes  usually  encumbers  them.  . . . Such  is  our 
marsh — a fine  meadow  of  180  or  200  acres,  and  green  in  the 
driest  season. 

Mrs.  Charles  Meredith , My  Home  in  Tasmania,  p.  119. 

Marsh  bent.  See  &en«2.=Syn.  Bog,  Quagmire,  Slough, 
Swamp,  Marsh,  Morass,  Fen,  Moor.  Excepting  moor,  these 
words  agree  in  denoting  wet  ground.  A bog  is  character- 
ized by  vegetation,  decayed  and  decaying,  and  a treacher- 
ous softness.  A quagmire  or  quag  is  the  worst  kind  of  hog 
or  slough;  it  has  depths  of  mud,  and  perhaps  a shaking 
surface.  A slough  is  a place  of  deep  mud,  and  perhaps 
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water,  but  generally  no  vegetation.  Slough,  quagmire, 
and  swamp  are  the  most  suggestive  of  sinking  in  the  mire. 
Swamp  is  rather  broad  in  meaning,  but  a swamp  is  usually 
occupied  by  trees,  and  too  wet  to  allow  of  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  In  the  United  States,  however,  swamp  is  often 
used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  ‘fresh- water  marsh.’  A 
marsh  is  frequently  or  periodically  very  wet,  as  the  salt- 
marshes  that  are  soaked  by  high  tides  ; it  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  produce  marsh- grass  or  small  trees.  A morass 
is  the  worst  kind  of  marsh,  large  and  too  wet  for  valuable 
productiveness.  A fen  is  a marsh  abounding  in  coarse 
vegetation ; a moor  may  or  may  not  be  wet,  its  distin- 
guishing mark  being  the  absence  of  forests.  Fen  and 
moor  are  little  used  in  the  United  States. 

marshal1  (mar'shal),  n.  [Formerly  also  mar- 
shall, mareschal,  etc. ; < ME.  marshal,  marschal, 
marsehalle,  mareschalle,  < OF.  mareschal,  mare- 
scal,  F.  mareclial  = Pr.  manescal  = Sp.  Pg. 
mariscal  = It.  mariscalco,  maniscalco,  maliscalco, 
a marshal,  a farrier,  < ML.  marescalcus,  mar- 
schalcus,  mariscalus,  marscalus,  < OHG.  marah- 
scalh,  MHO.  marschalc,  a groom,  a master  of 
the  horse,  a marshal  (also  MHG.  marschal,  G. 
marschall  (after  F.),  a marshal)  (=  MLG.  mar- 
schallc,  a farrier,  blacksmith,  marshal,  = MD. 
maerschalk,  a farrier,  a marshal,  D.  maarschalk, 
a marshal;  cf.  Sw.  marskalk  = Dan.  marshal, 
a marshal,  < LG.  or  G.),  lit.  ‘horse-servant/  < 
marah  (=  AS.  mearh),  a horse,  + scalh  (=  Goth. 
skalks),  a servant:  see  mare 1 and shalk.']  1.  An 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  regulating  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  deciding  on  points  of 
precedence,  and  maintaining  order:  applied 
generally  to  such  officers  throughout  the  middle 
ages  and  in  more  recent  times,  usually  with 
some  explanatory  term : as,  marshal  of  the  pal- 
ace; marshal  of  the  lists.  The  functions  of  the  king’s 
groom  or  farrier  in  various  European  countries  were  ex- 
tended till  the  royal  marshal  became  one  of  the  highest 
military  and  civil  officers;  and  the  title  of  marshal  was 
applied,  with  qualifications,  to  a large  number  of  officers 
having  similar  duties.  In  England  the  king’s  marshal 
(along  with  the  royal  constable  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  afterward  alone)  had  charge  of  the  ordering 
of  arms,  and  of  all  matters  of  chivalry  and  knighthood, 
etc. ; and  he  is  still  represented  by  the  hereditary  earl 
marshal  (which  see,  under  earl). 

A semely  man  oure  hoste  was  withalle, 

For  to  han  been  a marshal  in  an  halle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  752. 
The  office  of  a connynge  vsehere  or  marshalle  with-owt 
fable 

Must  know  alle  estates  of  the  church  goodly  & greable, 
And  the  excellent  estates  of  a kynge  with  his  blode  hon- 
orable. Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  185. 

Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 120. 

Unask’d  the  royal  grant ; no  marshal  by. 

As  knightly  rites  require ; nor  judge  to  try? 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iL  259. 

2.  A military  officer  of  high  rank,  usually  the 
highest  under  the  chief  of  the  state  or  the  min- 
ister of  war.  In  many  countries  the  title  is  commonly 
modified  by  some  other  term:  thus,  in  England,  it  has  the 
form  field-marshal;  in  Germany,  feldmarschall ; in  France, 
marshal  de  France. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a civil  officer  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  each  judicial  district, 
as  the  executive  or  administrative  officer  (cor- 
responding to  the  sheriff  of  a county)  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  circuit 
and  district  courts  within  his  district.  There  are 
also  marshals  for  the  consular  courts  in  China,  Japan, 
Siam,  and  Turkey.  United  States  marshals  were  formerly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  the  national  census  in 
their  districts ; the  officers  who  take  the  State  census  in 
certain  States  are  called  marshals  or  census  marshals. 

4.  An  officer  of  any  private  society  appointed 
to  regulate  its  ceremonies  and  execute  its  or- 
ders.— 5.  In  some  universities,  as  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  an  officer  attendant  upon  the 
chancellor  or  his  deputy.—  Earl  marshal.  See  earl. 
— Marshal  Of  France  (marshal  de  France),  the  highest 
French  military  dignitary,  the  rank  being  conferred  in  rec- 
ognition of  services  of  special  brilliancy  in  the  field,  as  the 
winning  of  a pitched  battle,  or  the  taking  of  two  fortified 
places.  As  the  law  has  stood  since  1839,  the  number  of  hold- 
ers of  the  marshalship  must  notbe  raised  beyond  six  in  time 
of  peace,  but  may  be  increased  to  twelve  in  time  of  war.  The 
office  has  existed  since  the  early  middle  ages.  Originally 
subordinate  to  the  constables  of  France,  since  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  the  title  of  marshal  of  France  has  had  the 
importance  which  it  still  retains.— Marshal  of  the  fleldt, 
one  who  presided  over  any  outdoor  game.  Halliwell. — 
Marshal  of  the  hallt,  the  person  who,  at  public  festivals, 
placed  every  one  according  to  his  rank.  It  was  his  duty 
also  to  preserve  peace  and  order.  Halliwell. — Marshal  of 
the  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench,  formerly,  an  officer  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  prison  called  the  King’s  (or  Queen’s) 
Bench,  in  Southwark.  The  act  5 and 6 V ict., c.  xxii. , abolished 
this  office,  and  substituted  an  officer  who  is  called  keeper 
of  the  Queen' 8 prison. — Marshal  of  the  king’s(or  queen’s) 
household.  Same  as  knight  marshal  (which  see,  under 
knight). — Marshal’s  staff,  a baton,  variously  propor- 
tioned, forming  the  badge  of  office  of  a marshal ; especially, 
the  long  baton  of  the  earl  marshal  of  England.  Two  of 
them  appear  in  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  holds 
the  office  of  earl  marshal  as  a hereditary  right.  They  are 
crossed  in  saltier  behind  the  shield,  the  ends  only  showing, 
and  are  represented  as  plain  round  staves,  or  capped  at 


marshalship 

each  end  by  heads  of  slightly  conical  form,  sable.— Pro- 
vost marshal.  See  provost. 

marshal1  (mar'shal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mar- 
shaled or  marshalled , ppr.  marshaling  or  mar- 
shalling. [<  marshal \ n.~\  1.  To  dispose  or  set 
in  order ; arrange  methodically ; array. 

Nay,  I know  you  can  better  marshal  these  affairs  than  I 
can.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  L 1. 

Then  marshall'd  feast 

Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  37. 
Specifically — (a)  To  draw  up  in  battle  array;  review,  as 
troops. 

False  wizard,  avaunt ! I have  marshall'd  my  clan ; 
Their  swords  are  a thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 

Campbell,  Lochiel’s  Warning. 
There  was  no  want  of  old  soldiers  who  were  quite  capa- 
ble of  marshalling  the  recruits. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Century,  xvii 
(&)  To  order,  as  a procession. 

2.  To  lead  in  a desired  course;  train;  disci- 
pline. 

With  feeble  steps  from  marshalling  his  vines 
Returning  sad.  Fenton , in  Pope’s  Odyssey. 

3.  To  act  as  a marshal  to;  lead  as  harbinger 
or  guide ; usher. 

Thou  marshall' st  me  the  way  that  I was  going. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  42. 
Our  conquering  swords  shall  marshal  us  the  way. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I. , iii.  3. 
They  marshalled  him  to  the  castle-hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  12. 

4.  In  her. , to  dispose  (as  more  than  one  distinct 
coat  of  arms  upon  a shield)  so  as  to  form  a sin- 
gle composition ; group,  as  two  or  more  distinct 
shields,  so  as  to  form  a single  composition ; also, 


Marshaling.— Escutcheon  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry  VII. 

to  associate  (such,  accessories  as  the  helm,  man- 
tling, crest,  etc.,  and  knightly  and  other  insig- 
nia) with  a shield  of  arms,  thus  again  forming 
a single  heraldic  composition. — 5.  To  arrange 
(the  cars  of  a freight-train)  in  proper  station 
order.  Car-Builder’s  Diet.  [Eng.] —To  marshal 
assets  or  securities,  to  arrange  the  order  of  liability  of 
or  charge  upon  several  parcels  of  property  or  several  funds 
to  which  a claimant  has  a right  to  resort  for  payment  of 
his  demand,  for  example : A and  B have  a claim  upon 
two  funds,  C has  a claim  upon  one  of  them  only.  A and  B 
can  be  compelled  to  satisfy  themselves  out  of  the  fund  to 
which  C has  not  access,  before  resorting  to  the  other,  which 
constitutes  the  only  source  of  payment  for  him. 
marshal2)-,  a.  A common  old  spelling  of  mar- 
tial as  confused  with  marshal 1. 
marshalcy  (mar'shal -si),  n.  [Formerly  also 
marshalcie,  marshalsie,  < ME.  marshalcie,  < OF. 
mareschalcie,  marshalship,  < mareschal,  marshal : 
see  marshal^  and  -cy.~\  The  office,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion of  a marshal. 

Thin  office  forego  of  the  marschalcie. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  292. 

marshaler,  marshaller  (mar'shal-er),  n.  One 
who  marshals  or  disposes  in  due  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry,  and  the 
best  marshaller  of  words. 

Trapp,  Pref.  to  Trans,  of  ASneid.  {Latham.) 

marshalman  (mar'shal-man),  n .;  pi.  marshal- 
men  (-men).  A marshal ; a marshal’s  officer. 

Marshalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a clear  lane. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  1. 

marshalsea  (raar'shal-se),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  marshalcy  (which  see).]  In  England — (a) 
The  seat  or  court  of  the  marshal  of  the  royal 
household.  ( b ) [ cap .]  A prison  in  Southwark, 
London,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marshal 
of  the  royal  household.  It  was  abolished  in  1842,  and 
the  prisoners,  together  with  those  from  the  Fleet  prison, 
were  placed  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  prison  (known  as  the 
Queen’s  prison  until  its  discontinuance  in  1862).—  Court 
Of  Marshalsea,  a court  formerly  held  before  the  steward 
and  marshal  of  the  royal  household  of  England,  to  admin- 
ister justice  between  the  domestic  servants  of  the  king  or 
queen.  In  the  Marshalsea  there  were  two  courts  of  record— 
(1)  the  original  court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  held  plea  of 
all  trespasses  committed  within  the  verge — that  is,  within 
a circle  of  12  miles  round  the  sovereign’s  residence ; and  (2) 
the  palace-court,  created  by  Charles  I.,  and  abolished  in 
1849. 

marshalship  (mar'shal-ship),  n.  [<  marshal  + 
-ship.’]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a marshal;  the 


marshalship 

state  of  being  a marshal ; also,  the  term  of 
office  of  a marshal. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  marshalship,  a marsh-mallow  (marsh ' mal"o), 


coronet  on  his  head. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1,  Order  of  Coronation,  7. 

marshbankert  (marsh'bang//ker),  n.  An  ob- 
solete form  of  mossbunker. 
marsh-beetle  (marsh'  be  "tl),  n.  [< marsh  + 
beetle1.}  The  cattail  or  reedmace,  l'ypha  lati- 
folia.  Also  marish-beetle,  marsh-pestle. 
marsh-bellflower  (marsh'  bel"flo\i-er),  n.  A 
plant,  Campanula  aparinoides,  growing  in  bogs 
and  wet  meadows  of  North  America, 
marsh-blackbird  (marsh'blak"berd),  n.  An 
American  blackbird  of  the  subfamily  Agetceince, 
and  especially  of  the  genus  Agelwus,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  chiefly  inhabiting 
marshes.  See  cut  under  Agelieinw. 
marshbunker  (marsh'bung^ker),  n.  Same  as 
mossbunker. 

marsh-buttercup  (marsh'bul/er-kup),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Villarsiella  of  the  gentian 
family.  [Australia.] 

marsh-cinquefoil  (marsh'singk"foil),  n.  Same 
as  marsh-fivefinger . 

marsh-cress  (marsh'kres),  n.  A plant,  Roripa 
palustris.  Also  called  marsh-watertress. 
marsh-diver  (m;irsh'dr'/vei‘),  n.  Some  marsh- 
bird,  perhaps  the  bittern. 

Marsh-divers,  rather,  maid, 

Shall  croak  thee  sister.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

marsh-elder  (marsh'ek'der),  ».  1.  See  elder2. 
— 2.  The  wild  guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus. 

marsh-fern  (marsh'fern),  n.  One  of  the  shield- 
ferns,  Dryopteris  Thelypteris. 
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A mersschly  lond  called  Holdemesse. 

Chaucer , Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  2.  ( Harl . MS.) 

ME. 


[< 


*mershmalwe,  < AS.  merscmealwe  (-mealewe, 
-mealuwe),  < mersc,  marsh,  + mealwe , mallow.] 

1 . A shrubby  herb,  Althcea  officinalis,  growing  in 
marshy  places,  especially  maritime,  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  on  the 
coast  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The  flow- 
ering stalks  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  leaves  broadly 
ovate,  the  moderate-sized  flowers  pale  rose-color,  chiefly 
In  a terminal  spike,  but  some  peduncled  in  the  upper  axils. 
The  mucilaginous  root  is  used  as  a demulcent;  it  also 
forms  the  basis  of  well-known  confections.  The  name  has 
been  locally  applied  to  other  plants,  as  Malva  sylvestris. 
See  Althcea  and  althein,  and  cut  in  preceding  column. 

2.  A paste  or  confection  made  from  the  root  of 
this  plant.  [In  this  sense  usually  written 
marshmallow .] 

marsh-marigold  (marsh ' mar  "i-  gold),  n.  A 
golden-flowered  plant,  Caltha  palustris : in  the 
United  States  also  called  cowslip.  See  Caltha 
and  gowan. 

The  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and 
hollows  gray.  Tennyson , May  Queen. 

marsh-miasma  (marsh'mi-az//ma),  n.  Miasma 
from  marshes  or  boggy  spots ; the  infectious 
vapors  which  arise  from  certain  marshes  and 
marshy  soils,  and  produce  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers. 

marsh-nut  (marsh'nut),  n.  Same  as  marking- 
nut. 

marsh-parsley  (marsh'pars'fli),  ».  1.  A plant, 
Apium  graveolens,  varieties  of  which  form  the 
cultivated  celery. — 2.  A European  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  Peucedanum  ( Selinum ) palustre.  Its 
root  has  been  used  as  an  antispasmodic. 
marsh-fever  (marsh'fe^'ver),  n.  Same  as  inter-  marsh-peep  (marsh'pep),  n.  The  least  stint  or 
mitient  fever  (which  see,  under  fever1).  Wilson’s  sandpiper,  l'ringa(Actodromas)  minu- 

marsh-fish  (marsh'fish),  n.  The  mudfish,  Amia  tilla,  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  most  abun- 
calva.  dant  of  its  tribe  in  North  America, 

marsh-fivefinger  (marsh'frv'/fing-ger),  n.  See  marsh-pennywort  (marsk'pen"i-wert),  n.  A 
fivefinger,  1,  and  Potentilla.  creeping  umbelliferous  plant  of  Europe,  Hy- 

marsh-flower  (marsh'flou,/6r),  n.  See  Limnan-  drocotyle  vulgaris.  It  is  also  called  white-rot. 

themum.  See  flukewort. 

marsh-gas  (marsh'gas),  n.  Light  carbureted  marsh-pestle  (marsh 'pes"l),  n.  SameaswarsA- 
hydrogen.  See  fire-damp.  beetle. 

marsh-goose  (marsh'gos),  n.  1.  The  graylag.  marsh-plover  (marsh'pluv"^),  n.  The  pecto- 
— 2.  Hutchins’s  goose,  Bernicla  hutchinsi.  ral  sandpiper,  Actodromas  maculata : a gunners’ 
[North  Carolina.]  misnomer.  [Plymouth  Bay,  Massachusetts.] 

marsh-grass  (marsh'gras),  n.  1.  Any  grass  marsh-pullet  (marsh'puP'et),  n.  The  common 
that  grows  in  marshes. — 2.  Specifically,  any  American  gallinule,  Gallinula  galeata.  See  cut 
grass  of  the  genus  Spartina,  or  cord-grass;  also,  under  gallinule.  [Washington,  D.  C.] 

Distichlis  spicata.  [U.  S.j  marsh-quail  (marsh'kwal),  n.  The  meadow- 

marsh-harrier  (marsh'har//i-6r),  n.  A harrier  lark,  Sturnella  magna.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 
of  the  genus  Circus,  especially  C.  leruginosus:  marsh-ringlet  (marsh'rmg'Tet),  n.  A kind  of 
so  called  from  their  fondness  for  hunting  for  butterfly,  Ccenonymplia  davus. 
frogs  in  marshy  places.  See  harrier2,  2.  marsh-robin  (marsh'rob"in),  n.  The  chewink 
marsh-hawk  (marsh  ' Mk),  n.  The  common  or  towhee-bunting,  Pipilo  erythrophtlialmus : so 
American  marsh-harrier,  Circus  liudsonius,  the  called  from  its  haunts,  and  the  reddish  color  on 
only  member  of  the  Circinee  found  in  North  the  sides  of  the  breast.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
America:  so  called  from  frequenting  marshes  marsh -rosemary  (marsh'roz',ma-ri),  n.  1.  A 
and  wet  meadows  in  search  of  its  prey,  which  plant,  Ltmonium  Limonium,  the  root  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  is  a strong  astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used 
The  adult  male  is  mostly  bluish  above  and  white  below ; 
the  female  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  dark-brown 
above,  with  conspicuous  white  upper  tail-coverts,  and  be- 
low of  a light-reddish  brown  with  darker  markings.  See 
cut  under  Circinee. 

marsh-hen  (marsh 'hen),  n.  One  of  several 
different  birds  of  the  family  Rallidce.  (a)  The 
king-rail,  Rallm  elegans:  more  fully  called  fresh-water 
marsh-hen.  (6)  The  clapper-rail,  Ratios  crepitans  or  longi- 
rostris:  more  fully  called  salt-water  marsh-hen  or  salt-marsh 
hen.  Also  meadow-hen . mud-hen,  sedge-hen.  ( c ) The  com- 
m°n  American  gallinule,  Gallinida  galeata.  See  cut  un- 
der Gaf/jnuZe.  [Local,  U.  S.]  (d)  The  American  coot,  Fulica 
amencarui.  [New  Eng.]  (e)  The  European  gallinule,  Gal- 
chloropus. 
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marsh-wren  (marsh'ren),  n.  One  of  several 
different  wrens  which  breed  exclusively  in 
marshes.  Two  are  common  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  best-known  is  the  long-billed  marsh-wren,  Cis- 
tothorus palustris,  found  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
most  of  North  America.  It  is  scarcely  5 inches  long, 
above  brown  with  a dorsal  patch  of  black  streaked  wilh 
white,  below  white  shaded  on  the  sides,  flanks,  and  cris- 
sum,  the  tail  with  fine  blackish  bars  on  a brown  ground. 
This  little  bird  is  noted  for  its  great  globular  nests  with  a 
hole  in  the  side,  affixed  to  the  reeds  and  other  rank  herb- 


linula 

Also  moat-hen. 

marshiness 

(mar'shi-nes), 
n.  The  state  of 
being  marshy, 
marshland 
(marsh ' land), 
n.  [<  ME. 
*mershland,  < 
AS.  merscland, 
(.mersc,  marsh, 
+ land,  land.] 
A marshy  dis- 
trict ; marsh. 
Edinburgh 
Rev.,  CLXYI. 
301. 

marshlyt 

(marsh'li),  a. 
[<  ME.  merssch- 
ly ; < marsh  + 
-it/1.]  Marshy. 


Marsh-mallow  (Althcea  officinalis'),  a 
lucre  and  calyx,  b,  the  fruit. 


in  medicine.  [U.  S.] — 2.  An  occasional  name 
of  the  wild  rosemary.  See  Ledum. 
marsh-samphire  (marsh'sam"fir),  n,  A leaf- 
less, much-branched,  jointed,  succulent  plant, 
Salicornia  Europsea,  found  on  muddy  or  moist 
sandy  shores  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  makes  a good  pickle.  See  glass- 
wort  and  Salicornia. 

marsh-shrew  (marsh  'shro),  n.  An  aquatic 
shrew  of  North  America,  Neosorex palustris,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  technical 
characters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  water-shrew  of  Eu- 
rope, Crossopus  fodiens.  They  inhabit  the  northern  U nited 
States  and  British  America,  ranging  further  south  in  alpine 
regions.  See  Neosorex. 

marsh-snipe  (marsh ' snip),  n.  The  common 
American  snipe;  the  meadow-snipe.  [Mary- 
land, U.  S.] 

marsh-tackey  (marsh'tak"i),  n.  A small  horse 
peculiar  to  the  coast-line  of  the  southern  United 
States;  a swamp-ponv.  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer. 
marsh-tea  (marsh'te),  n.  See  Ledum. 
marsh-tern  (marsli'tern),  n.  The  gull-billed 
tern  or  sea-swallow,  Gelochelidon  nilotica  or  an- 
glica,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  See  cut 
under  Gelochelidon. 

marsh-tit  (marsh'tit),  n.  A European  titmouse, 
Parus palustris,  closely  resembing  the  coal-tit. 
marsh-trefoil  (marsh'tre"foil),  n.  See  Men- 
yanthes. 

marsh-watercress  (marsh'  w& "ter- kres),  ii. 
Same  as  marsh-cress. 

marshwort  (marsh' wert),  n.  1.  The  cran- 
berry, Oxycoccus  Oxycoccus. — 2.  The  umbel- 
liferous plant  Apium  nodiflorum.  [Eng.] 
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Long-billed  Marsh-wren  ( Cistothorus  palustris ). 

age  of  the  marshes  it  colonizes.  It  lays  from  6 to  10  eggs 
of  chocolate-brown  color,  but  many  of  the  nests  never 
have  eggs  in  them,  being  apparently  built  and  used  by  the 
males  alone.  A variety  of  this  species  found  in  California 
is  known  as  the  tid6  ivren.  The  short- billed  marsh- wren, 
C.  stellaris,  is  quitediff  erent,  being  almost  entirely  streaked 
above  with  black  and  white,  besides  the  distinction  im- 
plied in  the  name.  It  nests  differently,  lays  white  eggs,  is 
less  abundant,  and  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Other  kinds  of  marsh-wrens, 
mostly  like  the  short-billed,  inhabit  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  none  of  this  ge- 
nus are  found  in  the  Old  World. 

marshy  (mar'shi),  a.  [<  ME.  mershy,  merschy; 
< marsh  + -y1.}  1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
marsh;  swampy;  fenny. 

No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph. , i. 
Produced  in  or  peculiar  to  marshes. 

Feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iii.  277.  (Latham.) 

In  snipes  the  colours  are  modified  so  as  to  be  equally  in 
harmony  with  the  prevalent  forms  and  colours  of  marshy 
vegetation.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  53. 

Marsian  (mar'si-an),  a.  [<  Marsi  (see  Marsic) 
+ -an.}  Same  as  Marsic. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Martian  city  of  Alha. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  21. 

Marsic  (miir'sik),  a.  [<  L.  Marsicus,  < Marsi  (see 
def.).]  Of  or  pertainingto  the  Marsi,  a Sabine 
people  of  ancient  Italy,  living  in  the  Apennines 
around  Lake  Fucinus:  as,  the  Marsic  or  Social 
War  (a  contest  against  Borne,  90-88  B.  c.,  of 
confederated  tribes  under  the  lead  of  the  Marsi ) . 

Marsilea(mar-sil'e-a),n.  [NL.(Linneeus,  1753), 
named  after  L.  F.  Marsili,  an  early  Italian 
naturalist.]  A genus  of  aquatic  or  subaquatic 


2. 


Marsilea  quadri/olia. 

a,  the  sporocarp  or  conceptacle  ; b,  a sporocarp  with  valves  opened 
and  emitting  the  mucilaginous  cord,  which  bears  the  sori. 

pteridophytic  plants,  typical  of  the  family  Mar - 
Sileacese.  They  have  wide-creeping  rootstocks,  and 
leaves  produced  singly  or  in  tufts  from  nodes  of  the  root- 
stock,  each  consisting  of  a petiole  and  four  sessile,  equally 
spreading,  deltoid-cuneate  or  oblanceolate  leaflets  with 
flabellate  anastomosing  veins.  The  conceptacles  or 
sporocarps  are  ovoid  or  bean-shaped  and  two-valved,  and 
emit  a mucilaginous  cord  upon  which  are  borne  numerous 
oblong-cylindrical  sori,  each  sorus  containing  numerous 
microsporangia  and  few  macrosporangia.  The  genus  is 
widely  distributed,  and  embraces  more  than  50  species,  of 
which  5 occur  in  the  United  States.  M.  Drummondii  is 
the  Australian  nardoo.  Sometimes  written  Marsilia . 


Marsileaceae 

Marsileacese  (mar-sil-e-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [Nli. 
(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1830),  < Marsilea  + -acece  ] 
A family  of  leptosporangiate  heterosporous 
fern-like  plants,  in  which  the  fructification 
consists  of  sporoearps  either  "borne  on  pedun- 
cles which  rise  from  the  rootstock  near  the  leaf- 
stalk or  consolidated  with  it,  and  contains  both 
macrospores  and  microspores. 

Marsiliese  (mar-si-li'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Baker, 
1887),  < Marsilea  + -iew.]  With  some  systema- 
tists,  a suborder  of  plants  of  the  order  liliizo- 
carpese  or  heterosporous  Filicales : virtually 
the  same  as  the  family  Marsileacese. 

Marsilly  carriage.  A naval  gun-carriage,  in 
use  with  smooth-bore  guns,  having,  no  front 
trucks,  the  front  transom  resting  directly  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship. 

marsipobranch  (mar'si-po-brangk),  a.  and  n. 
[See  Marsipobranchii. ] I.  a.  Having  pursed 
gills;  pertaining  to  the  Marsipobranchii,  or 
having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A vertebrate  of  the  class  Marsipo- 
branchii;  a myzont  or  myxine  fish. 
Marsipobranchiata  (mar"si-po-brang-ki-a'tii), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as  Marsipobranchii. 
marsipobranchiate  (mar/,si-po-brang'ki-at),  a. 
and  n.  [As  Marsipobranchii  + -ate1.]  Same 
as  marsipobranch. 

Marsipobranchii  (mar'/si-po-brang'ki-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  papairroq  or fidpavnog,  a pouch,  bag  (see 
marsupium),  + (}pdyx‘a>  gills.] 


Skeleton  of  Head  and  Pouch-like  Gills  of 
Lamprey  ( Petromyzon),  a marsipobranch. 
ait,  auditory  capsule ; b,  cartilaginous 
branchial  “ basket,  depending  from  verte- 
bral column,  with  seven  complete  descend- 
ing branchial  arches  united  by  transverse 
bands  between  which  are  the  gill-openings, 
and  covering  the  heart  at  the  part  where  the 
letter  b is  placed;  e , ethmovomerine  carti- 
lage ; h,  rudiment  of  hyoid ; n,  neural  arches 
of  vertebrse;  p P,  palatoquadrate  (or  ptery- 
gopalatine) arch,  the  hinder  pier  of  which 
represents  a suspensorium,  though  there  is  no 
lower  jaw. 

the  gills  forming 

fixed  sacs  within  branchial  apertures  on  each  side,  six  or 
more  in  number,  jaws  not  present,  and  the  mouth 
round  like  a sucker,  whence  the  alternative  name  Cyclo- 
stomi.  In  the  earlier  systems  the  Marsipobranchii  were 
regarded  as  an  order  or  a subclass  of  fishes ; they  are  now 
designated  as  a class  of  Vertebrata , and  divided  into  two 
primary  groups,  Hyperoartia  and  Hyperotreta,  the  former 
comprising  the  lampreys,  the  latter  the  hags.  Both  are 
known  as  myzonts.  Marsipobranchii  is  a synonym  of  Cy- 
clostomi  and  Cyclostomata , 2.  See  cut  under  lamprey. 

marsoon  (mar-son'),  «.  [Corruption  of  F.  mar- 
souin,  OF.  marsouin,  < OHG.  meriswin,  MHG. 
merswin,  G.  meerschwein  = MLG.  merswin  = Sw. 
Dan.  marsvin,  lit.  ‘sea-liog;:  see  mereswine.] 
The  white  whale,  Delphinapterus  or  Beluga  leu- 
cas.  See  cut  under  Delphinap- 
tems.  [Local,  Canada.] 
marsupia,  n.  Plural  of  mar- 
supium. 

marsupial  (miir-su'pi-al),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  marsupialis,  < 

L.  marsupium,  a pouch:  see 
marsupium.']  I.  a.  1.  Having 
the  character  of  a bag,  pouch, 
or  marsupium;  marsupiate. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mar- 
supium : as,  marsupial  bones. 

— 3.  Provided  with  a marsu- 
pium; specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Marsupialia,  or  having  their  characters. 

— Marsupial  bones,  epipubic  bones,  scleroskeletal  os- 
sifications developed  in  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen  of  implacental  mammals, 
and  articulated  with  the  pubic  bones : 
supposed  by  some  to  be  related  to  the 
support  of  the  pouch,  and  known  to 
have  an  office  in  relation  to  the  mus- 
cle which  acts  upon  the  mammary 
glands.— Marsupial  capsule.  See 
capsule. — Marsupial  frog.  See 
froc/i. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  order 
Marsupialia  any  implacen- 
tal didelpkian  mammal.  Also 
called  marsupiate — Herbivo- 
rous marsupials.  See  herbivorous. 

Marsupialia  (mar-su-pi-a'- 
li-a),  n pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
marsupialis:  see  marsupial.'] 

An  order  of  the  class  Mam - 
malia , coextensive  with  the 
subclass  Didelphia , containing 


marten 

You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm; 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 11. 

Never  was  man  so  palpably  abused  : 

My  son  so  basely  marted , and  myself 
Am  made  the  subject  of  your  mirth  and  scorn. 

B.  Jonson , Case  is  Altered,  iv.  5. 

Mart2t  (mart),  n.  [ME.  Mart , < OF.  Mart , < L. 
Mars  ( Mart -),  Mars:  see  Mars.]  1.  Same  as 
Mars,  1.  Chaucer;  Spenser.  Hence — 2.  [/.  c.] 
War;  warfare;  battle;  contest.  [Rare.] 

My  father  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  mart),  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 

Became  his  captive. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  it  7.  {Latham.) 
mart3  (mart),  n.  [Abbr.  of  Martinmas .]  1. 

leap.]  Martinmas. 

And  their  workes,  let  him  reade  Buxdorsius  and  his 
Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  printed  this  last  Mart. 

Purchus,  Pilgrimage,  p.  177. 

2.  A cow  or  ox  fattened  to  be  killed  (usually 
about  Martinmas)  and  salted  or  smoked  for 
winter  provision.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Each  family  killed  a mart,  or  fat  bullock,  in  November, 
which  was  salted  up  for  winter  use.  Scott,  Monastery,  i. 

dentition,’ is  into  iUproindontia  anil  PolyprotodorUia.  In  mart^t  (mart) , «.  [A  corrupt  form  of 
1872  Gill  made  the  four  suborders  Rhizophaga,  Syndactyli,  mark*-,  see  marque.  ] bame  as  marque.  Let- 
Dasyuromorpha,  and  Didelphimorpha,  with  nine  families,  ters  Of  mart,  scripts  Of  mart.  See  letter  of  marque, 
Phascolomyidce,  Macropodidce,  Tarsipedidce,  Phalangisti-  under  marque. 

dee,  Phascolarctidcs,  Peramelidce , Dasyuridce,  Myrmecobi-  martagon  (mar'ta-gon),  n.  [<  F.  Sp.  marta- 
adoe,  and  Didelphyidce,  for  the  living  forms, ^ndjourjossil  gQn  __  martagone  (NL.  Martagon).]  The 

Turk’s-cap  lily,  Lilium  Martagon.  The  bulbs 
are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Cossacks. 

tel),  n.  [OF.  and  F.  martel  = Sp. 
martillo  = Pg.  It.  martello,  a hammer,  < L.  mar- 
tulus , mar  cuius,  dim.  of  marcus,  a hammer.]  A 
hammer  as  a weapon  for  striking ; a war-ham- 
mer. 

Formidable  martels  were  in  vogue  during  the  bronze 
period.  Jour,  of  the  Archceol.  Assoc. 

martelt  (mar'tel),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  F.  marteler  (= 
Pr.  martellar  = Sp.  martillar  = Pg.  martellar  = 
It.  martellare ),  < martel,  a hammer:  see  martel , 
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the  young ; the  marsupials  or  pouched  animals. 
There  being  no  developed  placenta,  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  very  brief,  and  the  young  are  born  extremely  small, 
imperfect,  and  quite  helpless.  In  this  state  they  are  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  pouch  on  the  belly  of  the 
mother,  where  are  the  teats,  to  which  the  little  creatures 
adhere  firmly  for  a while,  completing  their  development 
by  sucking  milk.  As  they  grow  larger  and  stronger,  they 
are  able  to  let  go  and  take  hold  of  the  teat  again;  and  even 
after  leaving  the  pouch  they  may  for  a while  retreat  to  it, 
or  be  carried  about  elsewhere  on  the  mother’s  body.  (See 
cut  under  marmose.)  The  uterus  is  double,  and  the  va- 
gina also  is  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  two 
separate  passages  (whence  the  name  Didelphia)',  the  scro- 
tum of  the  male  is  abdominal  in  position,  and  pendu- 
lous, in  front  of  the  penis.  The  corpus  callosum  is  ru- 
dimentary, but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected 
by  a well-developed  anterior  commissure.  The  angle 
of  the  mandible  is  normally  inflected.  There  is  a wide 
range  of  adaptive  modification  in  the  structural  details 
of  the  marsupials,  the  order  in  itself  including  represen- 
tatives or  analogues  of  nearly  all  the  other  orders  of  mam- 
mals, as  the  carnivorous,  the  insectivorous,  the  herbivo- 
rous, etc.  At  the  present  time  the  marsupials  are  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  only  the 
Didelphyidce  or  opossums  being  found  in  America;  but 
in  former  epochs  the  distribution  of  the  marsupials  was 
general,  and  some  of  the  oldest  known  mammalian  fossils 
of  Mesozoic  age  are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  order.  It 
has  been  variously  subdivided.  Owen  in  1839  divided  it 
into  five  tribes,  Sarcophaga,  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga, 


families,  Diprotodontidce,  Thylacoleontidce,  Plagiaulacidce, 
and  Dromatheriidce.  Also  called  Marsupiata. 


A group  of  ver- 
tebrates, vari- 

ously  denomi-  marsupialian  (mar-su-pi-aTi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  sam  to  D< 
nated  "by  natu-  marsupial  + -ian.]  Same  as  marsupial. 

ralists.  In  all  marsupian  (mar-su'pi-an),  a.  and  «.  Same  as  ™nr  1 n ~ 1 

systems  of  classifi-  marsupial. 

ofthoseVeXJra-  Marsupiata  (mar-su-pi-a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,neut. 
ta  which  have  the  pi.  of  marsupiatus , pouched:  see  marsupiate.] 
skull  imperfectly  Same  as  Marsupialia. 

developed,  the  no-  marsupiate  (mar-su'pi-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
ttnued  bevondCthe  marsupiatus,  pouched,  < L.  marsupium,  a pouch : 
pituitary  body,  the  see  marsupium.]  Same  as  marsupial, 
brain  distinctly  marsupiated  (miir-su'pi-a-ted),  a.  [<  marsu- 
difterentiated,  the  pi  ate  + -eel2.]  Same  as  marsupial. 

oped,  with an  arai-  marsupium  (mar-su'pi-um),  pi.  marsupia 
cle  and  a ventricle,  (-a).  [L.,  also  marsuppium,  < Gr.  papatmov,  also 

written  papciirKLOV,  papavmov,  papavneiov,  dim.  of 

uapanroc,  napa’nrKOQ,  napavivoQ,  a pouch,  bag.]  1.  .....  , - . ...  ,.  \ 

In.  Bom.  antiq.,  a purse  of  the  kind  usually  borne 

in  the  hand  of  Mercury,  and  indicating  his  char-  TV”r 

acter  as  god  of  gain. — 2.  In  med.,  a sack  or 


».] 


Pelvis  of  Echidna, 
front  view,  showing 
tn,  marsupial  bones  ; 
il , ilium ; p,  pubis ; 
s,  sacrum. 


a 

bag  in  which  any  part  of  the  body  is  fomented. 
— 3.  In  zool.,  a purse-  or  pouch-like  receptacle 
for  the  eggs  or  young,  more  external  than  any 
of  the  proper  organs  of  gestation;  a brood- 
pouch  of  any  kind,  (a)  In  mammal.,  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  of  Marsupialia,  forming  a 
pouch  in  which  the  mammary  glands  open,  and  into  which 
the  imperfectly  developed  young  are  transferred  at  birth, 
to  be  nourished  until  they  are  able  to  move  about,  (b) 
In  omith. : (1)  A temporary  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  belly  of 
a penguin,  in  which  the  egg  may  be  contained  for  a time. 
(2)  The  pecten  or  bourse,  a vascular  erectile  organ  in  the 
eye  of  a bird,  formed  of  pectinated  folds  of  the  choroid 
coat  lying  in  the  vitreous  humor,  and  extending  a variable 
distance  toward  or  to  the  crystalline  lens : supposed  by 
some  to  effect  or  assist  in  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 
(c)  In  ichth. : (1)  A receptacle  in  which  the  pipe-fishes  and 
sea-horses  carry  their  young : it  is  developed  in  the  male. 
(2)  The  pouch-like  arrangement  of  the  gills  of  a marsipo- 
branchiate fish,  as  a hag  or  lamprey,  (d)  In  Crustacea,  a 
receptacle  for  the  eggs,  formed  by  the  bases  of  some  of 
the  legs  of  certain  crustaceans,  as  the  opossum-shrimps 
or  Mysidce. 

4.  In  anat.,  the  alar  ligaments  (which  see, 
under  alar). 

mart1  (mart),  n.  [Contr.  of  market,  prob.  due 
to  the  D.  form  markt : see  market.]  1.  A place 
of  sale  or  traffic ; seat  of  trade ; market. 

If  any  bom  at  Ephesus  be  seen 

At  any  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs, 

, he  dies.  Shak.,  C.  of  E. 


To  hammer;  strike. 

Her  dreadfull  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 

Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard, 

That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  42. 

n.  A weapon 
used  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  (a) 

A long-handled  weapon 
used  by  foot-soldiers, 
especially  in  the  defense 
of  fortified  walls  and  in 
action  against  mount- 
ed men-at-arms.  The 
plomm6  was  a common 
form  of  it.  (&)  A short- 
handled  weapon,  used 
with  only  one  hand  by 
mounted  men.  It  was 
common  to  furnish  it 
with  one  blunt  or  den- 
tated  face  and  with  a 
sharp  point  or  beak  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
handle,  but  in  some  cases 
both  sides  were  pointed. 

The  short-handled  ham- 
mers were  frequently 
made  of  metal  through- 
out. Also  called  horse- 
man's hammer. 

marteline  (miir'te- 
lin),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
martel:  see  martel,  n.]  A small  hammer  or 
mallet  used  by  sculptors  and  marble-workers. 
It  is  pointed  at  one  end  and  square  or  diamond- 
shaped  at  the  other.  E.  H.  Knight. 
marteline-chisel  (mar ' te  - lin  - chiz  " el),  n.  A 
form  of  sculptors’  chisel  with  a serrated  edge. 


Martels-de-fer. 
i.  Horseman’s  hammer  of  about  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  a.  Martel-de- 
fer,  time  of  Henry  VIII.  3.  Martel- 
de-fer,  time  of  Edward  VI.  4.  Martel- 
de-fer  with  hand-gun,  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


...  IIU  UlCS.  O/Itt/l.,  V.  Vi  U.j  1.  X.  AO.  ,A  l 1**  / i -\  rri  n 

Certaine  it  is,  Rome  thereby  becomes  a rich  Mart  where  “artellato  (.mar-  el-la  to) . [ . , pp.  O , 


Pelvis  of  a Kangaroo, 
showing  Af,  marsupial 
bones,  borne  upon  P, 

fschium  fVebturatoi  mart1  (mart), 

[m:  «•]  * 

several  lumbar  verte- 
brae. 


tore, strike:  see  martel, v.]  In  music,  struck  with 
a sudden,  emphatic  blow:  used  of  the  tones  of 
a melody  or  of  successive  chords  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  markedly  distinct  and  more  or  less 
staccato,  especially  in  violin-  and  pianoforte- 
playing. 

martellement  (F.  pron.  mar-tel'mon),  adv.  [F ., 
< It.  martellamente,  < martellare,  strike,  hammer: 
see  martel,  v.]  In  music  for  the  harp,  with  an 
acciaccatura  or  with  a redoubled  stroke. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  s.,  ii.  l.  329.  martello  tower.  See  tower. 

[<  mart !,  «.,  or  contr.  of  marten1  (mar'ten), ».  [Formerlj?  also  martin; 


the  marchants  of  the  Earth  resort  from  all  places  of  the 
Earth  to  buy  heauen.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  127. 

2f.  Trade;  traffic;  purchase  and  sale;  market. 

Christ  could  not  sufler  that  the  temple  should  serve  for 
a place  of  mart.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  12. 

It  standeth  vpon  a mighty  riuer,  and  is  a kinde  of  porte 
towne,  liauing  a great  marte  exercised  therein. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  61. 

Now  I play  a merchant's  part. 

And  venture  madly  on  a desperate  mart. 


implacental 
mammals  usually  provided  with  a marsupium 
or  pouch  for  the  reception  and  nourishment  of 


intrans.  To  traffic ; deal. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit 
A saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart, 

As  in  a Romish  stew.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 151. 

II.  trans.  To  make  market  for;  trade  in; 
buy  and  sell ; deal  in  or  with. 


early  mod.  E.  martern,  martrone  (prop,  the  fur 
of  the  marten,  orig.  adj.:  see  marterin),  for 
earlier  marter,  martre,  < F.  martre,  marte  = Pr. 
mart  = Sp.  Pg.  marta  = It.  martora,  < ML.  mar- 
tus,  marturis,  mardarus,  mardalus,  mardarius, 
L.  martes  (found  but  once,  in  a doubtful  read- 


marten 

mg),  of  Teut.  origin:  OHG.  marder,  MHG.  mar- 
der, mader,  G.  marder,  OS.  *marthar  (in  mar- 
thrln,  adj.)  (D  .marter),  AS.  mearth  = Ieel. 
mordhr  - Sw.  m&rd  = Dan.  maar,  a marten; 
no  Goth,  form  recorded.]  1 . A digitigrade  car- 
nivorous quadruped  of  the  family  Mustelidce, 
subfamily  Mustelines,  and  genus  Mustela  or  Mar- 
ies, of  which  there  are  several  species,  all  in- 
habiting the  northern  hemisphere.  The  name 
was  originally  given  to  the  common  pine-marten.  Mustela 
martes  or  Mattes  abietum , of  the  northerly  parts  of  Europe. 
This  animal  is  about  18  inches  long,  with  a full  bushy  tail 
12  inches  long,  and  thus  rather  larger  than  a house-cat, 
but  standing  much  lower,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  legs.  The  fur,  consisting  of  three  kinds  of  hairs,  is 
full  and  soft,  and  of  an  extremely  variable  shade  of  brown, 
usually  paler  on  the  head  and  under  parts.  A closely  re- 
lated species  is  the  stone-  or  beech-marten,  Mustela  foina, 
of  Great  Britain  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe ; it  is,  on 
the  average,  smaller  in  size,  Avith  a whitish  throat  and  infe- 
rior pelage.  The  American  pine-marten,  M.  americana, 
is  similar,  but  specifically  distinct ; it  inhabits  the  north- 


American  Sable  or  Pine-marten  (.Mustela  americana). 


erly  United  States  and  the  whole  of  British  America,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  American  sable.  The  Siberian  or 
true  sable  is  M.  zibellina,  of  blackish  color  and  with  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  valuable  fur.  The  pekan,  fisher,  or  Pen- 
nant's marten,  Mustela  pennanti,  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  foregoing  and  of  a blackish  color,  is  a very  distinct 
species  peculiar  to  northerly  North  America.  See  sable. 
and  cut  under  fisher,  2. 

Those  that,  in  Norway  and  in  Finland,  chase 
The  soft-skind  Martens,  for  their  precious  cace. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  4. 

2.  A carnivorous  marsupial  of  the  genus  Phas- 
cogale,  as  the  spotted  marten  of  Australia. 
[Australia.] 

marten2],  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  martin P. 
martert,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  marten l. 
marternt,  martrint,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
martron;  < ME.  martrin,  also  marteron,  martern, 
martron,  < OF.  mar  ferine,  martrine,  the  fur  of  the 
marten,  fern,  of  marterin,  martrin,  of  the  mar- 
ten, < martre,  the  marten:  see  marten l.]  1. 

The  fur  of  the  marten. 

Ne  martryn,  ne  sabil,  y trowe,  in  god  fay, 

Was  none  founder,  in  hire  garnement. 

Lydgate . ( Halliwell , under  martern.) 

2.  A marten. 

The  Lyserne,  the  Beauer,  the  Sable,  the  Martron,  the 
black  and  dunne  fox.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  479. 

Martes  (mar'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  martes,  a mar- 
ten: see  marten L]  The  specific  name  of  the 
common  pine-marten,  used  as  a generic  desig- 
nation of  the  martens:  same  as  Mustela.  Cu- 
vier, 1797. 

martext  (mar'tekst),  n.  [<  mar1,  v.,  + ohj. 
text.]  A perverter  of  texts;  a blundering  or 
ignorant  preacher : used  as  a proper  name  by 
Shakspere. 

I have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3.  43. 

marthy  (miir'thi),  n.  The  burbot.  [Hudson’s 
Bay.] 

martial  (mar'shal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  martial  = 
Sp.  Pg.  marcial  = It.  marziale,  < L.  martialis, 
of  or  pertaining  to  Mars,  or  war,  < Mars,  the  god 
of  war:  see  Mars.]  I.  a.  1.  [ cap .]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  god  Mars. 

This  is  his  hand ; 

His  foot  Mercurial,  his  Martial  thigh. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  310. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  war ; of  warlike  charac- 
ter; military;  warlike;  soldierly:  as,  a,  martial 
equipage  or  appearance;  martial  music ; a,  mar- 
tial  nation. 

And  shew’d  to  them  such  martiale  sport 
With  his  long  bow  and  arrow, 

That  they  of  him  did  give  report. 

True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  360). 
How  farest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  74. 
With  glittering  firelocks  on  the  village  green 
In  proud  array  a martial  band  is  seen. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Family  Record. 

3.  Having  reference  to  a state  of  war,  or  to  a 
military  organization;  connected  with  the  army 
and  navy : opposed  to  civil : as,  martial  law ; a 
court  martial. 
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They  proceeded  in  a kind  of  martial  justice. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

The  Laws  themselves,  civil  as  well  as  martial,  were  pub- 
lished and  executed  in  Latin.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  58. 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vii.  352. 

4.  [cap.']  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  planet 
Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  . . . esteemed  martial 
or  jovial  according  to  the  colors  whereby  they  answer 
these  planets.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  14. 

W e can  actually  see  his  [Mars’s]  polar  snows  accumulate 
during  the  Martial  winter  and  melt  away  at  the  approach 
of  the  Martial  summer.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  382. 

5f.  In  old  chem.,  having  the  properties  of  iron. 
Why  should  the  Chalybes  or  Bilboa  boast 
Their  harden’d  iron,  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore?  J.  Philips,  Cider,  L 

iEthiops  martialt.  See  mthiops.— Martial  law  law 
imposed  by  the  military  power ; that  military  rule  or  au- 
thority which  exists  in  time  of  Avar,  and  is  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  war,  in  relation  to  persons  and  things  under  and 
Avithin  the  scope  of  active  military  operations,  and  which  ex- 
tinguishes or  suspends,  for  the  time  being,  civil  rights  and 
the  remedies  founded  upon  them,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war.  The  person  who  exercises  martial  law  is, 
however,  liable  in  an  action  for  any  abuse  of  the  authority 
thus  conferred.  It  is  the  application  of  military  govern- 
ment — the  government  of  force — to  persons  and  property 
Avithin  its  scope,  according  to  the  laAvs  and  usages  of  war, 
to  the  exclusion  of  municipal  government  in  all  respects 
Avhere  the  latter  Avould  impair  the  efficiency  of  military  laAv 
or  military  action.  Benet.  See  military  law , under  military. 
— Martial  music,  music  for  military  purposes,  or  of  a 
similar  kind ; music  characterized  by  spirit,  impetuosity, 
heavy  duple  rhythm,  sonority,  and  brilliance.— Martial 
saltst,  an  old  name  of  salts  of  iron.  =Syn.  2 and  3.  Mar- 
tial, Warlike,  Military.  The  opposite  of  martial  is  civil,  of 
warlike  is  peaceful,  of  military  is  civil  or  naval.  Warlike 
applies  most  to  the  spirit  or  ingrained  habits,  as  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  north,  but  it  also  applies  to  that  Avhich  is 
like  war  or  naturally  goes  Avith  Avar : as,  warlike  prepara- 
tions ; warlike  rumors.  Martial  applies  to  that  which  is 
connected  Avith  war  in  a general  Avay,  or  Avith  Avar  as  active, 
and  especially  as  appealing  to  the  eye  or  the  ear : as,  mar- 
tial music,  din,  pomp,  appearance,  array.  Military  applies 
more  closely  to  things  connected  with  the  actuai  putting 
of  soldiers  into  service : thus,  a court  martial  is  composed 
of  military  officers,  and  may  therefore  be  called  a military 
court ; it  applies  martial  law  ; its  members  appear  in  full 
military  dress. 

Il.t  A soldier,  or  military  man. 

The  Queen  of  martial* 

And  Mars  himself  conducted  them. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xviiL  469. 
Others  strive 

Like  sturdy  Martials  far  away  to  drive 
The  drowsy  Droanes  that  harbour  in  the  hive. 

Fuller,  David’s  Sinne,  st.  36.  {Davies.) 

martialism  (mar'shal -izm),  n.  [<  martial  + 
-ism.']  The  character  of  being  martial;  war- 
like spirit  or  propensity ; military  character. 

Such  a young  Alexander  for  affecting  martialism  and 
chivalrie ; such  a young  Josiah  for  religion  and  piety. 
Creation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  D.  2,  1610.  {Latham.) 
He  [Skobeleff  ] had  got  about  him  a rugged,  motley  crowd 
of  stanch  fighting  men,  of  whose  martialism  he  had  had 
experience  in  his  Asiatic  warfare. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenir’s  of  some  Continents,  p.  29. 

martialist  (mar'shal-ist),  n.  [=  It.  martialista 
(Florio) ; as  martial  + - ist .]  A warrior  or  sol- 
dier; a military  man. 

The  exquisite  portraiture  of  a perfect  martialist,  con- 
sisting in  three  principall  pointes : wisedome  to  governe 
fortitude  to  perfourme,  liberalitie  to  incourage. 

Oreene,  Euphues  to  Philantus  (1587). 
One  Cosroes,  of  the  enemies’  part,  held  up  his  Anger 
to  me,  which  is  as  much  with  us  martialistg  as  “I  will 
fight  with  you."  Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

martialize  (mar'shal-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
martialized,  ppr.  martiatizing.  [<  martial  + 
-fee.]  To  render  martial  or  warlike.  Imp. 
Diet. 

martially  (mar'shal-i),  adv.  In  a martial  man- 
ner. 

martial-mant,  A martialist;  a soldier. 

Martial-men  were  never  more  plentiful  than  in  this 
King’s  [Edward  III.’s]  Iteign.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  133. 

martialness  (mar'shal-Des),  n.  The  quality  of 
★being  martial  or  warlike. 

Martian  (mar'shan),  a.  [<  ME.  Marcian,  < L. 
Martianus  (as  a personal  name),  < Martins,  of 
Mars,<  Mars  (Mart-),  Mars:  see  Mars.)  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  god  Mars  or  to  war;  warlike. 

The  judges,  which  thereto  selected  were, 

Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended 

To  deeme  this  doutfull  case,  for  which  they  all  contended. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  IV.  v.  6. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Mars;  Mar- 
tial. 

The  rate  of  retardation  of  the  Martian  rotation  by  solar 
tidal  friction.  Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  203. 

Perhaps  even  indications  derived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mysterious  Martian  canals.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  26. 

martin1],  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  marten l. 


martinetism 

martin2  (miir'tin),  n.  [<  Martin,  < F.  Martin, 
a man’s  name  (chiefly  with  ref.  to  St.  Martin), 
used  in  various  applications,  esp.,  in  F.,  in  sev- 
eral names  of  birds,  as  martin-pecheur  (=  Sp. 
martin  pescador),  a kingfisher,  oiseau  de  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  ringtail ; (.  ML.  Martinus,  a man’s  name, 
< L.  Mars  (Mart-),  Mars:  see  Mars.)  1.  Any 
swallow  of  the  family  Hirundinidte ; a marti- 
net ; a martlet.  The  name  has  no  specific  meaning,  and 
is  commonly  used  with  a qualifying  term.  The  house- 
martin  (or  house-swallow),  Hirundo  or  t helidmi  urbica  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  best-known,  so  named  because  it 
nests  under  the_  eaves  of  houses.  (See  Chelidon.)  The 
sand-martin,  Cotile  or  Clivicola  riparia,  common  to  Europe, 


House-martin  ( Chelidon  urbica). 


Asia,  and  America,  is  oftener  known  as  the  barik-sicallvw. 
(See  Cotile,  and  cut  under  bank-swallow.)  Purple  martins 
are  the  several  American  species  of  the  genus  Progne, 
one  of  Avhich,  P.  subis  or  purpurea,  is  an  abundant  and 
familiar  bird  of  the  United  States ; it  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  swallow  family,  and  the  adult  male  is  entirely  of  a 
glossy  blue-black  color.  (See  cut  under  Progne.)  A few 
birds  not  of  this  family  are  sometimes  called  martins,  as 
the  king-bird  or  tyrant  flycatcher  of  North  America,  Ty- 
ranny* carolinensis,  popularly  known  as  the  bee-martin. 
(See  cut  under  king-bird.)  Kingfishers  are  sometimes 
called  by  their  French  name,  martin-pecheur. 

2f.  [The  name  of  the  monkey  in  u Reynard 
the  Fox.”]  An  ape. 

Who  knowetli  not  that  apes  men  martins  call  ? 

A Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  Displaced  (1589). 

3.  See  the  quotation.  [Slang.] 

And  in  this  practice  [disguising  themselves]  all  their 
villany  consists  : for  I have  heard  and  partly  know  a high- 
way laAvyer  rob  a man  in  the  morning,  and  hath  dined  with 
the  martin  or  honest  man  so  robbed  the  same  day  at  an 
lime  being  not  descried,  nor  yet  once  mistrusted  or  sus- 
pected for  the  robbery.  Rowlands,  Hist.  Rogues. 

4.  A tool  for  grinding  or  polishing  stone,  it  con- 
sists of  a brass  plate  faced  with  a flat  stone.  An  opening 
is  pierced  through  the  plate  and  stone  to  permit  sand  to 
pass  through  and  come  between  the  martin  and  the  stone 
which  is  being  ground.— Black  martin,  Cypselus  apus,  the 
common  black  swift  of  Europe.  See  cut  under  swift. 

martinet1  (mar'ti-net),  n.  [<  F.  martinet  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  martmete;  ML.  martineta),  a martin, 
swift,  dim.  of  martin,  used  in  names  of  birds: 
see  martin?.  Hence  martlet1.]  In  ornith.,  same 
as  martin 2, 1, 

Those  birds  which  have  but  short  feet,  as  the  swift  and 
martinet.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

rnartinet2t  (mar'ti-net),  n.  [<  F.  martinet,  a 
cat-o’-nine-tails,  ti  It-hammer,  etc. , variously  ap- 
plied, but  not  found  as  in  def.;  perhaps  a par- 
ticular use  of  the  personal  name  Martinet  (cf. 
martinet1),  but  ef.  OF.  martelet,  dim.  of  m artel, 
a hammer:  see  martel .]  Naut.,  the  name  for- 
merly given  to  a small  line  fastened  to  the  leech 
of  a sail  to  bring  it  close  to  the  yard  when  the 
sail  is  furled.  Also  martnet. 
martinet1'’]  (mar'ti-net),  n.  [<  ME.  martinett.  < 
OF.  martinet  (ML.  martinetus),  “ a water-mill 
for  an  iron  forge  ” (Cotgrave),  or  a forge-ham- 
mer driven  by  water-power ; cf.  martinet1,  mar- 
tinet^, etc.]  1.  Some  kind  of  water-mill.  Cath. 
Anglicum,  p.  229.-2.  A military  engine  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Him  passing  on, 

From  some  huge  martinet,  a ponderous  stone 

Crushed.  Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  viii.  {Davies.) 

martinet4  (mar-ti-net'),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  General  Martinet,  who  regulated  the 
French  infantry  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  No 
F.  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a disciplina- 
rian appears.]  A rigid  disciplinarian, especially 
in  the  army  or  navy;  a stickler  for  routine  or 
regularity  in  small  details. 

. He  is  shown  to  us  pedantic  and  something  of  a martinet 
in  church  discipline  and  ceremony. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  143. 

martinetism  (mar-ti-net'izm),  n.  [<  martinet 4 
+ -ism.]  The  methods  of  a martinet;  a rigid 
enforcement  of  discipline;  strict  mechanical 
routine. 

These  young  men  have  not  been  trained  in  the  martinet- 
ism  of  the  Military  and  Naval  academies. 

The  American , XI.  36. 


martingale 

martingale,  martingal  (mar'ting-gal,  -gal),  n. 
[<  V .martingale,  a martingale  (def.  1),  a particu- 
lar use  of  martingale  (chausses  ala  martingale)  (= 
Sp.  It.  martingala),  a kind  of  breeches  (of.  OF. 
martengalle,  a kind  of  dance  common  in  Prov- 
ence), < Martigal,  an  inhabitant  of  Martigues,  < 
Martigues,  a place  in  Provence.]  1.  In  a horse’s 
harness,  a strap  passing  between  the  fore  legs, 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  girth  under  the  belly, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  bit  or  the  nnisrol,  or 
forked  and  ending  in  two  rings  through  which 
the  reins  are  passed,  intended  to  hold  down  the 
head  of  the  horse.  See  cut  under  harness'2. 

What  a hunting  head  she  carries  ! sure  she  has  been 
ridden  with  a martingale. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

2.  Naut.,  a short  perpendicular  spar  under  the 
bowsprit-end,  used  for  guying  down  the  head- 
stays.  Also  called  dolphin-striker.  See  cut 
under  dolphin-striker. — 3.  Any  system  of  mak- 
ing a series  of  bets  in  regular  progression,  so 
that  when  a bet  is  lost  the  next  one  is  in- 
creased, and  when  it  is  won  the  next  bet  is 
reduced,  the  object  being  eventually  to  win  a 
predetermined  sum. 

The  fallacy  of  those  who  devise  sure  methods  of  defeat- 
ing the  bank  ( martingales , as  they  are  termed)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  neglect  to  consider  that  the  fortune  of  any 
one  gambler,  compared  to  that  of  the  bank,  is  small. 

Science , X.  44. 

Martingale  backropes,  small  chains  or  ropes  extending 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  martingale  to  the  ship’s  bows  on 
either  side:  same  as  gob-lines. — Martingale  Stays  or 
guys,  small  chains  or  wire  ropes  extending  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib  boom  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  martingale. 

Martini-Henry  rifle.  See  rifle. 

Martinishf  (mar'tin-ish),  a.  [<  Martin  (see 
Martinist,  1)  + -is7»l.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Martinists.  See  Martinist,  1. 

This  MaHinish  and  Counter-martinish  age. 

G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

Martinist  (mar'tin-ist),  n.  [Also  Martenist; 
< Martin  (see  def.)  + -ist.]  1.  One  of  those 
who  wrote  the  tracts  or  pamphlets  attacking 
prelacy  (1588-9)  which  gave  rise  to  the  Mar- 
prelate  controversy,  or  a defender  or  supporter 
of  them.  See  Marprelate  controversy. 

Biting  petitions  and  Satyrick  Pasquils  (worthy  of  such 
Martcnists). 

Bp.  Gauden , Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  61.  (Davies.) 

This  pure  Martinist , if  he  were  not  worse.  Greene. 

Pap  Hutcliet  talketh  of  publishing  a hundred  mery  tales 
of  certaine  poore  Martinists. 

G.  Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation. 
2.  A member  of  a school  of  religionists  formed 
originally  by  the  Chevalier  St.  Martin  (1743- 
1803),  a few  years  before  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out : a kind  of  pietistic  imitation  of  free- 
masonry. The  Martinists  were  transplanted 
to  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
— 3.  A follower  of  Martin  Luther, 
martinite  (mar'tin-it),  n.  A hydrous  calcium 
phosphate  occurring  as  a pseudomorph  after 
gypsum  in  the  island  of  Curasao,  West  Indies. 
Martinmas  (miir'tin-mas),  n.  [Formerly  also 
Martimas,  Martlemas ; < Martin  (see  def.)  + 
mass1.  Hence,  by  ahbr.,  mart3.]  A church 
festival  formerly  kept  on  November  11th,  in 
honor  of  St.  Martin,  the  patron  saint  of  France. 
He  was  bishop  of  Tours  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  destroyed  in  large  measure  the  heathen  al- 
tars remaining  in  his  day.  In  Scotland  this  day  is  a half- 
yearly  term-day  on  which  rents  are  paid,  servants  enter  on 
their  engagements,  etc.—  Martinmas  beef,  beef  salted  or 
smoked  at  Martinmas  for  winter  use.  Cf.  mart's,  2. 

Under  Charles  the  Second  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  November  that  families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provi- 
sion, then  called  Martinmas  beef. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iii 

Martin  process.  See  process. 
martin-snipe  (mar'tin-snip),  n.  The  green  sand- 
piper, Totanus  ochropus  : so  called  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  house-martin.  Ste- 
venson, Birds  of  Norfolk.  [Norfolk,  Eng.] 
martin-swallow  (mar'tm-swoP'o),  n.  The 
European  house-martin,  Chelidon  urbica. 
martiret.  An  obsolete  form  of  martyr  and  war- 
ty ry. 

martite  (mar' tit),  n.  [Proh.  < L.  Mars  (Mart-), 
Mars  (in  ML.  applied  to  iron),  + -ite2.]  Hon 
sesquioxid  in  isometric  crystals,  probably  pseu- 
domorph after  magnetite.  It  occurs  occasional- 
ly on  a large  scale,  as  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  and  the  Cerro  de  Mercado  in  Mexico. 
Martlemas  (miir'tl-mas),  n.  A corruption  of 
Martinmas. 

martlet1  (miirt'let),  n.  [A corruption  of  marti- 
net, a martin,  martlet:  see  martinet L]  The 
martin,  a bird. 
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But,  like  the  martlet, 

Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9.  28. 
martlet3  (mart'let),  n.  [Appar.  for  marlet,  < 
OF.  merlette,  also  merlotte,  a martlet,  in  heral- 
dry. Of.  merlette.']  In  her.,  a bird  represented 
with  the  wings  closed  and  without  feet,  but  often 
retaining  the  tufts  of  feathers 
which  cover  the  thighs,  it  is  a 
very  common  hearing  in  English  her- 
aldry, and  is  used  in  differencing  to 
indicate  the  escutcheon  of  the  fourth 
son.  See  marks  of  cadency  (under  ca- 
dency), and  compare  cannet. 

Martling-men  (mart 'ling - 
men),  n.  pi.  [So  called  from 
their  habit  of  assembling  in 
“Martling’s  Long  Room”  in 
New  York  city.]  In  U.  S.  hist., 
a coalition  of  two  factions  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Burrites  and  Lewisites,  formed  about  1807. 
The  members  afterward  became  known  as 
Bucktails. 

[Cf.  martinet2.]  Same  as  mar- 


martnett,  » 

tinet2. 

martret,  n. 
martrint,  n . 


An  obsolete  form  of  marten1. 

See  marterin. 
mart-townt  (mart'toun),  n.  Same  as  market- 
town. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  the  said  citie  of  London  was 
...  a Mart-toume  for  many  nations. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

Martynia  (mar-tin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  named  after  John  Martyn,  professor  of 
botany  at  Cambridge,  who  died  in  1768.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Martymacese.  It  is  characterized 
by  a partially  bell-shaped  bladder-like  calyx,  which  is 
unequally  6-toothed  or  5-parted,  and  by  a corolla-tube 
spreading  above.  The  fruit  is  a woody  wrinkled  capsule 
terminating  in  two  long  curved  hooks  or  beaks.  There 


Flowering  Plant  of  Martynia  Louisiana  (unicorn-plantl. 
a,  the  fruit. 

are  about  8 species,  indigenous  to  South  America  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.  They  are  prostrate 
or  suberect  branching  herbs,  covered  with  clammy  hairs, 
and  bearing  roundish  long  petiolate  leaves  and  large  rose- 
purple  or  pale-yellow  flowers,  which  grow  in  short  ter- 
minal racemes.  From  the  form  of  the  pod,  Martynia 
has  been  designated  unicorn-plant,  especially  M.  Lou- 
isiana, which  is  also  called  elephant' s-  trunk.  This  coarse, 
heavy-scented  species  is  wild  in  the  M ississippi  region  as 
far  north  as  Illinois,  and  is  sometimes  grown  in  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  pods,  which  serve  as  a pickle.  M.  fra- 
grans,  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  less  stout  and  clammy, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  showy  flowers,  which 
are  reddish  or  violet-purple,  streaked  with  yellow,  and 
exhale  a fragrance  like  that  of  vanilla. 

Martyniaceae  (mar-tin-i-a'so-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Link,  1829),  < Martynia  4-  -aceie.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Polemonialcs.  It  embraces  3 genera,  of 
which  Martynia  is  the  type,  and  about  10  spe- 
cies, found  in  South  America  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America. 

martyr  (mar'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  martyr,  marttr, 
marter,  < AS.  martyr  — OS.  OFries.  martir  = 
OHG-.  martyr  = Sw.  Dan.  martyr  = Goth,  martyr 
(also  with  added  suffix,  D.  r nartelaar  = MEG. 
martelere  = OHG.  martirari,  MHG.  marterer, 
merterer,  marteler,  merteler,  martercere,  G.  mdr- 
tyrer)  = OF.  martir,  F.  martyr  = Pr.  martyr  = 
Sp.  martir  = P".  martyr  = It.  martire,  < LL. 
martyr,  < Gr.  paprvp,  pctprvp,  a witness,  LGr. 
one  who  by  his  death  bore  witness  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  lit.  ‘one  who  remembers’  (cf.  pep- 
pepop,  anxious,  L.  memor,  remembering),  < pap 
= Skt.  •/  smar,  remember:  see  memory.]  1. 
Originally,  a witness ; one  who  bears  testimony 
to  his  faith.  [Thus  the  grandsons  of  Judas,  accused 
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before  Domitian,  and  released  unscathed,  were  always  re- 
garded as  martyrs.] 

2.  One  who  willingly  suffers  death  rather  than 
surrender  his  religious  faith;  one  who  bears 
witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  submit- 
ting to  death  in  asserting  it;  specifically,  one 
of  those  Christians  who  in  former  times  were 
put  to  death  because  they  would  not  renounce 
their  religious  belief : as,  Stephen  was  the  first 
martyr  (called  the  protomartyr) ; the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church. 

Undre  that  Chircbe,  at  30  Degrees  of  Depnesse,  weren 
entered  12000  Martires,  in  the  tyme  of  Kyng  Cosdroe,  that 
the  Lyoun  mette  with  alle  in  a uyghte,  be  the  wille  of  God. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  94. 

The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  Thee, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer , Te  Deum. 

3.  One  who  suffers  death  or  grievous  loss  in 
defense  or  on  behalf  of  any  belief  or  cause,  or 
in  consequence  of  supporting  it : as,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  his  political  principles  or  to  his  devo- 
tion to  science. 

Who  would  die  a Martyr  to  Sense  in  a Country  where 
the  Religion  is  Folly  ? Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  2. 

For  these  humble  martyrs  of  passive  obediencfe  and  he- 
reditary rights  nobody  has  a word  to  say. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xi. 

Hence — 4.  One  who  suffers  greatly  from  any 
cause;  one  who  is  afflicted;  a victim  of  misfor- 
tune, calamity,  or  disease : as,  a martyr  to  gout, 
or  to  tight  lacing. — 5.  [<  martyr,  t>.]  An  old 
instrument  of  torture  in  which  the  victim  was 
subjected  to  agonizing  pressure.  Hence — 6. 
In  wine-making,  a wooden  box  used  for  pressing 
grapes. 

The  use  of  a martyr  for  the  purpose  [pressing]  is,  per- 
haps, most  general ; this  is  a wooden  box,  having  a bot- 
tom formed  of  laths  so  closely  set  that  the  grapes  cannot 
pass  between  them.  Sports’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  435. 

Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  See  acta.— Era  of  Martyrs.  See 
era.— The  Order  of  the  Martyrs.  See  Order  of  Sts.  Cos- 
mo and  Damian,  under  order. 

martyr  (mar'ter),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  martyren,  mar- 
tiren,  < OF.  martirer,  make  a martyr  of,  < mar- 
tir, martyr:  see  martyr,  n.]  1.  To  put  to  death 
as  a punishment  for  adherence  to  some  reli- 
gious belief,  especially  for  adherence  to  Chris- 
tianity; hence,  to  put  to  death  for  the  mainN 
taining  of  any  obnoxious  belief  or  cause. 

The  primitive  Christians  . . . before  the  face  of  their 
enemies  would  acknowledge  no  other  title  hut  that,  though 
hated,  reviled,  tormented,  martyred  for  it. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ii.  (Latham.) 

2f.  To  put  to  death  for  any  cause ; destroy,  as 
in  revenge  or  retaliation;  torture. 

To  mete  hyin  in  the  mountes,  and  martyre  hys  knyghtes, 
Stryke  theme  doune  in  stratesand  struye  theme  fore evere. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 560. 
Hark,  wretches ! how  I mean  to  martyr  you : 

This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2.  181. 
3.  To  persecute  as  a martyr;  afflict;  despoil; 
torment. 

Me  and  wrecched  Palamoun 
That  Theseus  martyreth  in  prisoun. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  704. 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  hart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorow  and  with  smart. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  XV.  viL  2. 

martyrdom  (mar'ter-dum),  u.  [<  ME.  martyr- 
dome,  martirdom,  marterdom  ; < AS.  martyrdom 
(=  G.  martyrerthum  = Sw.  Dan.  martyrdom),  < 
martyr,  martyr,  -f  dom,  condition:  see  martyr 
and  -dom.]  1 . The  state  of  being  a martyr ; the 
death  or  sufferings  of  a martyr;  the  suffering 
of  death  or  persecution  for  the  sake  of  one’s 
faith  or  belief. 

Aboute , ij.  myle  from  Rama  is  the  towne  of  Lydya,  where 
seynt  George  suffred  marterdome  and  was  hedyd. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  17. 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free. 

Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden. 

A man  does  not  come  the  length  of  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom without  some  active  purpose,  some  equal  motive, 
some  flaming  love.  Emerson,  War. 

2.  A state  of  suffering  for  any  cause ; persecu- 
tion ; affliction  ; torment : as,  tight  lacing  is  a 
fashionable  martyrdom. 

Who  couthe  ryme  in  English  proprely 
His  martirdom?  for  sothe  it  am  nat  I. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  602. 
3f.  Destruction;  slaughter;  havoc. 

As  soone  as  the  kynge  Ban  come  in  to  the  medlee  he 
be-gan  to  do  so  grete  martirdom  of  peple,  and  so  grete 
occision,  that  on  alle  partyesthei  fiedde  from  hisswerde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  163. 

martyret,  n-  [ME.  martire,  < OF.  martyre,  mar- 
tire,  F.  martyre  = Sp.  martirio  — Pg.  martyrio 
= It.  martirio,  < LL.  martyrium,  a testimony, 
martyrdom,  a martyr’s  grave,  a church  dedi- 
cated to  a martyr,  < Gr.  papriipiav,  testimony, 
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proof,  etc.,  < fi&prvp,  a witness:  see  martyr,  n. 
Cf.  martyry.]  1.  Martyrdom;  torment. 

Thanne  thou  shalt  brenue  in  gret  martire. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2547. 

2.  Slaughter;  havoc. 

A-bove  alle  othir,  it  was  merveile  to  se  the  martire  that 
Gawein  made,  for  a-gein  his  strokys  ne  myght  not  endure 
Iren  ne  style.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  193. 

martyress  (mar'ter-es),  n.  [<  martyr  + -ess.] 
A female  martyr.  [Rare.] 

Pictures  of  sainted  martyrs  and  martyresses. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  108. 

martyrization  (mflr^ter-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  mar- 
tyrize + -i ation .]  The  act  of  inflicting  martyr- 
dom, or  the  state  of  toeing  martyred. 

Name  the  vexations,  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metals  in  the  work.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

martyrize  (mar'ter-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mar- 
tyrised, ppr.  martyrizing.  [<  F.  mar ty riser  = 
Sp.  martirizar  = Pg.  martyrisar  = It.  martiriz- 
zare , < ML.  martyrizare , make  a martyr  of,  < 
martyr , a martyr:  see  martyr , n.~\  I.  trans.  To 
cause  to  suffer  martyrdom;  hence,  to  inflict 
suffering  or  death  upon ; torture. 

To  her  my  thoughts  I daily  dedicate, 

To  her  my  heart  I nightly  martyrize. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  473. 
We  feel  little  remorse  in  martyrizing  animals  of  low 
degree.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  765. 

n.t  intrans.  To  suffer  martyrdom. 

Witness  hereof  is  Arilde  that  blessed  Virgin, 

Which  martyrized  at  Kinton. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  App.,  p.  582. 

martyrlyt  (miir'ter-li),  a.  [<  martyr  + -fa/1.] 
Martyr-like ; becoming  a martyr. 

Piety,  sanctity,  and  martyrly  constancy. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  15.  (Davies.) 

martyrologet  (mar'ter-o-loj),  n.  [<  F.  martyro- 
loge,  < ML.  martyrologium,  a catalogue  of  mar- 
tyrs: see  martyrology .]  A roll  or  register  of 
martyrs : same  as  martyrology,  2. 

Add  that  old  record  from  an  ancient  martyrologe  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  p.  335. 

martyrological  (mar,/ter-o-loj  'i-kal),  a.  [<  mar- 
* tyrolog-y  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  martyrology; 
relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom,  or  to  a book 
of  martyrs.  Osborne,  Advice  to  a Son  (1658), 
p.  70.  (Latham.) 

martyrologist  (mar-te-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  mar- 
tyrolog-y  + -ist.]  A writer  of  martyrology ; one 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs, 
.martyrology  (mar-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  mar- 
tyrologe = Sp.  martirologi'o  = Pg.  martyrologio 
= It.  martirologio,  < ML.  martyrologium,  < MGr. 
gapTvpoUyiov,  a catalogue  of  martyrs,  < Gr.  pap- 
rvp,  martyr,  + /Wyof,  an  account,  < teyeiv,  speak: 
see  Logos,  -ology.]  1.  The  history  of  the  lives, 
sufferings,  and  death  of  Christian  martyrs. 

The  martyrology  which  was  embroidered  on  the  cope  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  or  which  inlayed  the  binding  of  his  mis- 
sal. C.  T.  Newton , Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  24. 

2.  PI.  martyrologies  (-jiz).  A book  containing 
such  history;  specifically,  in  the  Bom.  Catli. 
Ch.,  a list  or  calendar  of  martyrs,  arranged  ac- 
cordingtothe  succession  of  their  anniversaries, 
and  including  brief  accounts  of  their  lives  and 
sufferings. 

It  is  Saint  Thomas,  represented,  as  in  the  martyrologies, 
with  the  instrument  of  his  death. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  iii. 

Jiartyrship  (mar'ter-ship),  n.  [<  martyr  + 
-ship.]  The  state,  honor,  or  claim  of  being  a 
martyr. 

These  . . . now  will  willingly  allow  martyrship  to  those 
from  whom  they  wholly  withheld,  or  grudgingly  gave  it 
before.  Fuller,  General  Worthies,  iii. 

martyry  (mar'ter-i),  n.  [<  LL.  martyrium,  < Gr. 
paprvpiov,  testimony,  proof,  LGr.  confession, 
also  a martyr’s  shrine : see  martyre.']  The  spot 
where  a martyr  suffered,  or  a chapel  raised  on 
that  spot  in  his  honor. 

The  oratory  or  altar  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a martyr 
was  anciently  denominated  either  a martyry,  from  the 
Greek  fiapropLov,  ‘confession,’.  . . or  memorial,  because 
^built  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Rock,  Hierurgia,  p.  2Y9. 

marum  (ma'rum),  n.  A variant  of  marram. 
marvailt,  etc.  See  marvel,  etc. 
marvediet,  n.  Same  as  maravedi. 
marvel  (mar'vel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mar- 
vail;  < ME.  marveyle,  mervaile,  mervaylle,  mer- 
veile, merveile,  etc.,  < OF.  merveille,  F.  merveille 
= Pr.  meravelha,  meravilla  = Sp.  maravilla  - - 
Pg.  maravilha  - It.  marcmgUa,  meraviglia,  for- 
merly mirabiglia,  a wonder,  < L.  mirabilia,  won- 
derful things,  neut.  pi.  of  mirabilis,  wonderful, 
< mirari,  wonder  at,  admire:  see  mirable,  ad- 
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mire.]  1.  That  which  causes  wonder;  an  as- 
tonishing thing ; a wonder ; a prodigy. 

The  most  meruelle  that  Thomas  thoghte,  . . . 
ifor  feftty  hertes  in  were  broghte. 

Thomas  of  Frsseldoune  ( Child’s  Ballads,  1. 106). 

Before  all  thy  people  I will  do  marvels,  such  as  have 
not  been  done  in  all  the  earth.  Ex.  xxxiv.  10. 

No  marvels  hath  my  tale  to  tell, 

But  deals  with  such  things  as  men  know  too  well. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  244. 
2.  Admiration;  astonishment;  wonder. 

What  marvail  that  the  Normans  got  the  Victory? 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  23. 

The  vast  acquirements  of  the  new  governor  were  the 
theme  of  marvel  among  the  simple  burghers  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. ' Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  211. 

marvel  (mar'vel),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  marveled  or 
marvelled,  ppr.  marveling  or  marvelling.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  marvail,  and  contr.  marl  (see  marl2); 
< ME.  merveillen,  merveilen,  mervaylen,  etc.,  < 
OF.  merveiller  (=  Sp.  maravillar  = Pg.  maravi- 
lliar  = It.  maravigliare,  meravigliare),  wonder; 
from  the  noun.]  I,  trans.  To  wonder  at;  be 
struck  with  surprise  at;  be  perplexed  with  cu- 
riosity about : with  a clause  for  object. 

And  3et  me  merueilled  more  how  many  other  briddes 

Hudden  and  liileden  her  egges  ful  derne. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  342. 

I marvel  where  Troilus  is.  Shade.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2.  238. 

ii.  in  trans.  1.  To  be  filled  with  admiration, 
astonishment,  or  amazement ; wonder. 

I cannot  a little  marvel  at  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  157. 

Marvels  are  not  marvellous  to  them,  for  ignorance  does 
not  marvel.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  309. 

2.  To  appear  wonderful;  seem  or  be  a wonder. 
So  that  it  to  me  nothynge  meruayleth , 

My  sonne,  of  loue  that  the  ayleth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am  ant.,  vi. 

marvelt,  a.  [ME.  mervayl,  < OF.  merveil , < L. 
mirabilis , wonderful:  see  mirable,  and  cf.  mar- 
vel, n.,  and  marvelous .]  Wonderful;  marvel- 
ous. 

This  is  a meruayl  message  a man  for  to  preche, 
Amonge  enmyes  so  mony  & mansed  fendes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  81. 

marvel-monger  (mar'vel-mung^ger),  V.  One 
who  deals  in  marvels ; one  who  relates  or  writes 
marvelous  stories. 

The  marvel-mongers  grant  that  He 
Was  moulded  up  but  of  a mortal  metal. 

J . Beaumont , Psyche,  xviii.  92.  (Davies.) 

marvel-of-Peru  (mar'vel-ov-pe-ro'),  n.  A plant 
of  the  genus  Mirabilis,  M.  Jalapa,  native  in 
tropical  America,  and  common  in  flower-gar- 
dens ; the  four-o’clock.  Its  red,  white,  yellow,  or  va- 
riegated funnel-shaped  flowers  open,  except  in  cloudy 
weather,  only  toward  night;  hence  the  names  four-o'clock 
and  afternoon-ladies. 

marvelous,  marvellous  (mar' ve-lus),  a.  [< 
ME.  mervailous , merveillous,  merveylous , < OF. 
merveillos,  F.  merveilleux  (=  Sp.  maravilloso  = 
Pg.  maravillioso  = It.  maraviglioso ),  wonder- 
ful, < merveille,  a wonder:  see  marvel,  n.~\  Of 
wonderful  appearance,  character,  or  quality; 
surpassing  experience  or  conception;  exciting 
astonishment  or  incredulity. 

He  herde  hym  preised  and  comended  of  marveilouse 
bewte  and  valour.  Merlin  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  577. 

This  is  the  Lord’s  doing ; it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Ps.  cxviii.  23. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
Listened  to  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marvellous  adventures. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xxi. 
The  marvelous,  that  which  exceeds  credibility  or  prob- 
ability : sometimes  used  as  a euphemism  for  extravagant 
or  boastful  lying : as,  he  is  apt  to  deal  in  the  marvelous. 
=Syn.  Surprising,  extraordinary,  stupendous,  prodigious. 
See  comparison  under  wonderful. 

marvelous,  marvellous  (mar've-lus),  adv.  [< 
ME.  mervailous,  etc. ; < marvelous,  a.]  Won- 
derfully; surprisingly.  [Archaic.] 

Theiben  made  of  Ston,  fulle  wel  made  of  Masonnes craft: 
of  the  whiche  two  hen  merveylouse  grete  and  hye  ; and  the 
tothere  ne  ben  not  so  grete.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  52. 

Here’s  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a marvel- 
lous good  general  in  his  day,  I assure  you. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

marvelously,  marvellously  (mfir've-lus-lL, 

adv.  [<  ME.  marvailously,  etc. ; < marvelous  + 
-ly2.]  In  a marvelous  manner ; wonderfully. 

marvelousness,  marvellousness  (mar've-lus- 
nes),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  mar- 
velous or  wonderful. 

marver  (mar'ver),  n.  [<  F.  marbre,  marble: 
see  marble.]  In  glass-manuf.,  a slab  or  tablet, 
originally  of  marble,  but  now  generally  of  pol- 
ished cast-iron,  placed  on  a suitable  support 
or  stand,  and  used  by  the  glass-blower  to  im- 
part, by  rolling  and  pressing,  a cylindrical 
form  to  the  fused  glass  gathered  upon  the  end 


of  the  blowpipe.  It  sometimes  has  concavities  form- 
ed  in  it,  by  which  a spheroidal  shape  may  be  given  to  the 
fused  mass  when  desired.  Also  maver. 

Let  us  watch  another  workman  who  is  rolling  on  a mar- 
ver his  freshly  gathered  lump  of  soft  glass. 

Harper's  Mag.,  I-XXIX.  260. 

marver  (mar'ver),  v.  t.  [<  marver,  ».]  In  glass- 
manuf.,  to  shape  by  means  of  a marver.  Also 
maver. 

A mass  of  glass  is  then  gathered,  marvered,  slightly  ex- 
panded, and  thrust  into  the  opening  of  the  mould. 

Glass-making,  p.  60. 

maryH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mar- 
row1. 

mary2t,  inter  j.  See  marry2. 
mary-bonet, «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  marrow- 
bone. 

mary-budt  (ma'ri-bud),  n.  The  marigold. 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3.  25. 
marygoldt  (ma'ri-gold),  n.  An  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  marigold. 

Marylander  (mer'i-lan-der),  n.  A native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  United 
States,  lying  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  north 
of  Virginia. 

Maryland  pinkroot,  worm-grass.  See  Spige- 
lia. 

Maryland  yellowthroat.  See  yellowthroat, 
and  cut  under  Geothlypis. 

Marymas  (ma'ri-mas),  n.  [<  Mary  (see  def.)  + 
mass1.]  A festival  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ; especially,  the  Annunciation. 
Marymas  day.  Same  as  Marymas. 
Maryolatryt,  n.  See  Mariolatry. 
mary-sole  (ma'ri-sol),  n.  The  smear-dab. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
marziale  (mar-tsi-a'le),  a.  [It. : see  martial.] 
In  music,  martial;  warlike. 
mas1!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mace1. 
mas2t  (mas),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  master1.  Gi.massa, 
often  abbr.  to  mass’.]  Master. 

Tip.  What  Burst? 

Pierce.  Mas  Bartolomew  Burst, 

One  that  hath  been  a citizen,  since  a courtier, 

And  now  a gamester.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

mas3  (mas),  n. ; pi.  mares  (ma'rez).  [L.,  a male : 
see  male1,  masculine.]  In  zool.  and  hot.,  a male ; 
one  of  the  male  sex:  commonly  denoted  by  the 
sign  $ . 

Masaridse  (ma-sar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  also 
Massaridce;  < Masaris  + -ida:.]  The  Masarinw 
rated  as  a family.  Also  Masarides  and  Masa- 
rites. 

Masarinae  (mas-a-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  also 
Massarinw;  < Masaris  + -hue.]  A subfamily 
of  the  hymenopterous  family  Vespidce,  founded 
by  Leach  in  1817  on  the  genus  Masaris.  These 
wasps  have  slight  folding  of  the  wings,  slight  notching  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  fore  wings  with  three  submarginal  cells, 
two  of  which  are  closed.  They  are  mostly  tropical,  only 
4 or  5 species  being  known  in  southern  Europe.  In  Amer- 
ica they  are  represented  by  the  genus  Masaris,  all  the 
species  of  which  are  western. 

Masaris  (mas'a-ris),m.  [NL.(Fabricius,  1793).] 
The  typical  genus  of  Masarida.  It  contains  large 
handsome  wasps  with  two  complete  submarginal  cells  of 
the  fore  wings  (the  second  submarginal  receiving  both 
recurrent  nervures),  the  antennae  of  the  male  long  and 
knobbed  at  the  tip,  those  of  the  female  short  and  clavate. 
The  species  are  all  from  western  North  America  and  north- 
ern Africa.  Also  Massaris. 
masc.  An  abbreviation  of  masculine. 
mascagnin,  mascagnine  (mas-kan'yin),  n. 
[<  Mascagni  (see  def.)  + -in2,  -ins2.]  A native 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  found  by  Mascagni 
near  the  warm  spring  of  Sasso  in  Tuscany, 
mascally  (mas'kal-i),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  mas- 
culy. 

mascalonge,  n.  See  maslealonge. 
MascalongUS  ( mas-ka-long'gus),  n.  [NL.  (Jor- 
dan, 1878),  < LL.  masca,  a mask,  + L.  longus, 
long.]  A subgenus  of  Esox  or  pikes,  contain- 
ing the  maskalonge,  E.  or  M.  nobilior. 
mascaradet,  n-  An  old  spelling  of  masquerade. 
Mascarene  (mas-ka-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [The  Mas- 
carene  Isles  were  so  called  from  their  discoverer, 
Mascarenhas,  a Portuguese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Mascarene  Isles,  a group  in  the 
Indian  ocean  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Mau- 
ritius, Reunion  (Bourbon),  and  Rodriguez. 

The  Mascarene  continent,  -including  Madagascar, 
stretched  north  and  south.  Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  352. 

ii.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mas- 
carene Isles. 

mascaro  (mas'ka-ro),  n.  [<  Sp.  mascara  = Pg. 
mascara,  a mask:  see  masks,  n.]  A kind  of 
paint  used  for  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  by 
actors. 
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mascaron  (mas'ka-ron),  n.  [F.,  = Sp.  mas- 
cardn,  < It.  mascherone,  a large  mask:  see 
mas/S,  n.  ] hi  deco- 
rative art,  a human 
face  more  or  less 
grotesque,  as  of  a 
satyr  or  faun,  most 
commonly  in  re- 
lief, much  in  use 
among  the  Iio- 
mans  and  in  the  re- 
vived classic  styles 
of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  later, 
maschet,  n.  and  v. 

A Middle  English 
form  of  mash l. 
mascherone  (mas- 
ke-ro'ne),  n.  [It.: 
see  mascaron .]  A 
human  or  semi- 
human mask,  gen- 
erally grotesque  in 
character. 
masclelt,  «.  and  n. 

[ME.,  < OF.  muscle 
(usually  contr.  masle,  male,  > E.  male),  < L. 
masculus,  male : see  male h]  Same  as  male'1, 

Natheles  comuneliche  liure  moste  love  is  the  monethe 
of  Janver,  and  yn  that  monethe  thei  renne  fastest  of  eny 
tyme  of  the  3eer  bothe  mascle  and  femel. 

M .S'.  Bodl.,  546.  ( Halliwett .) 

mascle2  (mas'kl),  n.  [Also  maskle;  < ME.  mas- 
cle, maskel,  < OF.  mascle,  an  erroneous  form  of 
made,  F.  made,  < L.  macula,  a spot:  see  macula, 
macule,  made,  mackle .]  It-  Same  as  mackle. 

With-outen  mote  other  muscle  of  sulpande  synne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  725. 

2.  A plate  of  steel  more  or  less  lozenge-shaped, 
used  in  making  scale-armor 
and  similar  garments  of  fence. 

— 3.  In  her.,  a hearing  in  the 
form  of  a lozenge  perforated 
or  voided  so  that  the  field  ap- 
pears through  the  opening. 

This  hearing  is  never  charged 
with  any  other.  Also  made. 
mascled  (mas'kld),  a.  [<  mas- 
cfe2  + -ed2.]  Exhibiting  or  formed  of  mas- 
cles,  or  lozenge-shaped  plates.  Also  maclee. 
— Mascled  armor,  armor  showing,  in  the  contemporary 
representations,  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  and  plates  ap- 
parently not  overlapping. 

masclelesst,  «■  [ME. 

mascelles,  maskelles;  < 
mascle 2 + -less.)  Spot- 
less ; immaculate. 

[He]  solde  alle  his  goud 
bothe  wolen  and  lynne, 

To  bye  hym  a perle  [that] 
watz  mascellcz. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed. 

[Morris),  1.  731. 

11  Maskelles,"  quoth  that 
myry  quene, 

“Vnblemyst  I am  wyth* 
outen  blot.” 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed. 

^ [Morris),  i.  780. 

mascot  (mas'kot),  n. 

[Also  mascotte;  <1  F.  mascotte,  in  gamblers’  slang 
a luck-piece,  fetish,  talisman.]  A thing  sup- 
posed to  bring  good  luck  to  its  possessor;  a 
person  whose  presence  is  supposed  to  he  a 
cause  of  good  fortune.  [Recent.] 

It  is  even  fashionable  to  talk  about  mascots  — a mascot 
being  an  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  contributes 
to  the  good  fortune  of  its  possessor. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXX.  121. 

mascular  (mas'ku-lar),  a.  In  hot.,  relating  to 
stamens : same  as  male  and  masculine. 
masculatet  (mas'ku-lat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  mascu- 
latus,  male,  < L.  masculus,  masculine,  male : see 
m ale1.]  To  make  manly  or  strong.  Bailey. 
mascul6  (mas-ku-la'),  a.  [Heraldic  F.:  see 

masculy.]  Same  as  masculy Cross  mascule,  a 

cross  composed  of  mascles  reaching  the  edge  of  the  es- 
cutcheon, differing  from  a cross  of  mascles,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  edge. 

masculiflorous  (mas//ku-li-fl6'rus),  a.  [<  L. 
masculus,  male,  + flos  ( flor -),  flower.]  Having 
male  flowers. 

masculine  (mas'ku-lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mas- 
.culyn  = F.  masculin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  masculino, 
< L.  masculinus,  male,  masculine,  in  gram,  of 
the  masculine  gpnder,  < masculus,  male : see 
mascle 1,  male1.]  I,  a.  If.  Male : opposed  to 
female. 

Thi  masculyn  children : that  is  to  seyn,  thi  sones. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  3. 


2.  Having  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  male  sex  among  human  beings,  physi- 
cal or  mental ; pertaining  to  a man  or  to  men ; 
of  manlike  quality : opposed  to  feminine : as, 
the  masculine  element  of  society;  masculine 
spirit  or  courage. 

Seditious  tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ  no  more 
but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 
Give  her  a spirit  masculine  and  noble, 

Fit  for  yourselves  to  ask  and  me  to  offer. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  1. 

Queen  Anne,  your  mother,  a lady  of  a great  and  mascu- 
line mind.  Sir  11.  Wotton , Panegyric  on  King  Charles  I., 
[Remains,  p.  144.  (Latham.) 

Adam’s  Speech  abounds  with  Thoughts  which  are 
equally  moving,  but  of  a more  Masculine  and  elevated 
Turn.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  363. 

I half  suspect  that  her  womanly  strength  was  veined 
with  one  masculine  weakness,  the  solemn  conviction  that 
any  slight  ailment  was  the  onset  of  deadly  disease. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  339. 

3.  As  applied  derogativcly  to  women,  unwo- 
manly; bold;  forward:  as,  her  manners  are 
coarse  and  masculine;  she  has  a masculine  air  or 
stride. — 4.  Suitable  for  the  male  sex;  adapted 
to  or  intended  for  the  use  of  males : as,  mascu- 
line garments. 

But  this  my  masculine  usurp’d  attire. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,v.  1.  257. 

A masculine  church  (women  being  interdicted  the  en- 
trance thereof)  to  the  memory  of  St.  Augustine.  Fuller. 

5.  In  gram.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  one  of  the  so-called  genders 
into  which  the  nouns,  etc.,  of  some  languages 
are  divided  which  includes  as  its  prominent 
part  the  names  of  male  beings ; having  inflec- 
tions or  forms  belonging  to  such  words:  as, 
a masculine  noun;  a masculine  termination. 
See  gender.  By  statute  in  England  and  many  of  the 
United  States,  words  of  the  masculine  gender  used  in  the 
general  statutes  include  females  unless  the  contrary  in- 
tent appear.  Abbreviated  m.  and  masc. 

6.  In  hot.,  relating  to  stamens : same  as  male 1,  2. 
— Masculine  cesura.  See  cesura. — Masculine  num- 
bers, odd  numbers.— Masculine  rimes.  Same  as  male 
rimes  (which  see,  under  male i,  a.). — Masculine  signs,  in 
astrol.,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  etc.,  signs  of  the  zodiac.  =Syn. 
Male,  Masculine,  Mannish , Manly,  Manful , Virile,  Gentle- 
manly. (See  comparison  under  feminine.)  Male,  matching 
female,  applies  to  the  whole  sex  among  human  beings  and 
gender  among  animals,  to  the  apparel  of  that  sex,  and, 
by  figure,  to  certain  things,  as  plants,  rimes,  cesuras, 
screws,  joints.  Masculine,  matching  feminine,  applies  to 
men  and  their  attributes  and  to  the  first  grammatical 
gender : a woman  may  wear  male  apparel  and  have  a 
masculine  walk,  voice,  manner,  temperament.  Mannish, 
not  closely  matching  womanish,  applies  to  that  which 
is  somewhat  like  man,  as  when  a boy  gets  a mannish 
voice,  and  to  that  in  woman  which  is  too  much  like  man 
to  be  womanly.  (See  quotations  under  mannish.)  Manly, 
matching  womanly,  is  the  word  into  which  have  been 
gathered  the  highest  conceptions  of  what  is  noble  in  man 
or  worthy  of  his  manhood,  especially  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  fawning  or  underhand.  Manful  expresses  the 
stanchness,  fearlessness,  and  energy  of  a man,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  weak,  cowardly,  or  supine.  Virile  has 
lost  much  of  its  suggestion  of  the  qualities  of  a man ; it 
is  generally  used  in  expression  of  the  notion  of  energy  or 
strength.  Gentlemanly  has  a cheaper  sense,  expressing 
the  practice  of  the  merely  external  courtesies,  but  it  is  also 
a high  word  for  the  possession  of  a manly  refinement 
both  of  nature  and  of  manners. 

ii.  n.  (a)  In  gram.,  the  masculine  gender; 
( b ) a word  of  this  gender, 
masculinely  (mas'ku-lin-li),  adv.  In  the  mas- 
culine manner;  like  a man.  [Rare.] 

Aurelia 

Tells  me  you’ve  done  most  masetdinely  within, 

And  played  the  orator.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  8. 

masculineness  (mas'ku-lin-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  masculine ; manlikeness  in 
qualities  or  character. 

masculinity  (mas-ku-lin'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  mas- 
culinidad;  as  masculine  + -ity.]  The  quality  of 
beingmasculine;  masculine  character  or  traits, 
masculonuclear  (mas  “ ku  - id  - nu ' kle  - iir),  a. 
[<  masculonucle(us)  + -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a masculonucleus. 

masculonucleus  (mas//ku-lo-nu'kle-us),  pi. 
masculonuclei  (-i).  [NL.,’<  L.  masculus,  male,  + 
nucleus,  nucleus.]  In  embryol.,  the  male  nu- 
cleus or  male  pronucleus ; the  masculine  as 
distinguished  from  the  feminine  product  of  an 
original  undifferentiated  generative  nucleus, 
when  it  has  become  bisexual.  A.  Hyatt. 
masculy  (mas'ku-li),  a.  [Heraldic  F.  mascule 
(<  *mascule  for  mascle),  ult.  < L.  maculatus,  spot- 
ted: see  mascle 2,  maculate.]  In  her.-,  (a)  Cov- 
ered with  mascles;  having  the  whole  space 
occupied  with  mascles.  A field  masculy  is  usually 
of  two  colors  only,  the  alternate  mascles  being,  for  in- 
stance,  argent  on  a field  gules,  and  gules  on  a field  argent. 
( h)  Opened  with  a lozenge-shaped  or  diagonally 
square  opening,  as  a cross  or  other  ordinary. 
Also  mascule,  mascally. 


Masdevallia  (mas-de-val'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  1794),  named  after  J.  Masdeval,  a 
Spanish  botanist.]  A genus  of  orchids  of  the 
tribe  Epidendrece  and  the  subtribe  Pleurothal- 
leat.  It  has  two  pollen-masses  ; the  sepals  spread  at  the 
base,  or  approach  each  other  to  form  a tube,  being  pro- 
duced at  the  apex  into  long  narrow  tips  or  tails.  The 
plants  are  small  epiphytes,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  and 
stems  bearing  one  coriaceous  leaf,  which  tapers  into  a long 
petiole.  The  peduncle  rises  from  the  membranous  sheath 
which  surrounds  the  petiole,  and  bears  one  or  many 
loosely  clustered  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size,  have 
very  small  petals,  and  are  beautifully  marked  and  col- 
ored. There  are  about  100  species,  growing  in  tropical 
America  as  far  as  Peru  and  Mexico ; many  are  cultivated 
for  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  M. 
Chimcera  has  been  called  the  spectral-flowered  orchid. 
maset,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  maze1. 
masednesst,  «•  A variant  of  mazedness.  Chau- 
cer. 

maselint, ».  See  maslin1. 
maserf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mazer. 
maser-tree,  n.  See  mazer-tree. 
mash1  (mash),  n.  [Formerly  also  mesh,  whence 
*by  corruption  mess  (see  mess1) ; < ME.  masche, 
maske,  < AS.  *masc,  transposed  *max  (in  comp. 
maxwyrt,  mash-wort)  = North  Fries,  mask, 
grains,  mash,  = MHG.  meisch,  mash,  also  mead, 
G.  meisch,  meische,  maisch,  mash  (of  malt),  = 
Sw.  mask,  dial,  mask  — Han.  mask,  grains, 
mash.  The  noun  appears  to  be  older  than  the 
verb,  and  to  be  connected  with  mix,  AS.  mis- 
cian  (see  mix) ; but  some  confusion  with  other 
words  seems  to  have  taken  place.  Cf.  mash1, 
v.  Hence  mish-mash.]  1.  A mixture  or  mass 
of  ingredients  beaten  or  stirred  together  in  a 
promiscuous  manner;  especially,  a mess  of 
bran  and  grain,  or  of  meal,  stirred  with  boiling 
water,  or  a mixture  of  boiled  turnips  and  bran, 
etc.,  for  feeding  farm  stock. 

I’ll  give  him  a mash  presently  shall  take  away  this  diz- 
ziness. B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 

“ I do  wonder  if  Peter  will  give  Rosy  her  warm  mash 
to-night?’’  she  thought,  uneasily. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  748. 

2.  Softness  produced  by  beating  or  bruising; 
a pulpy  state  or  condition:  in  the  phrase  all  to 
mash,  or  all  to  a mash. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Robin  Hood, 
And  let  our  quarrel  fall ; 

For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to  mash, 

And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner.  ( Nares .) 

3.  In  brewing  and  distilling,  a mixture  of  ground 
grain,  malted  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  water. 

The  mixture  of  the  quantity  of  malt  required  for  one 
grist  is  the  mash.  Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  412. 

4f.  A mess,  mixture,  or  jumble;  confusion; 
disorder;  trouble. 

I have  made  a fair  mash  on ’t. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 
I doubt  mainly  I shall  he  i’  th’  mash  too. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Captain,  iii.  3. 

5.  [<  mash1,  v.  (.,  2.]  A double-headed  hammer 
for  breaking  coals.  Scotch  Mining  Terms,  in 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  264. — 6.  [<  mash1,  v.  t., 
3.]  One  who  gains  the  affection  or  sentimen- 
tal admiration  of  another:  as,  he  is  evidently 
her  mash.  [Recent  slang.] 
mash1  (mash),  v.  [Formerly  also  mesh,  meash; 
Sc.  also  mask ; < ME.  mashen,  maschen,  meschen, 
mash,  : G.  meischen,  mash,  stir,  mix,  = Sw. 
maske,  mix,  = Dan.  mceske,  mash,  fatten  pigs 
with  grains;  appar.  from  the  noun.  Cf.  Gael, 
and  Ir.  masg,  mix,  infuse,  steep.  The  word 
may  have  been  partly  confused  with  OF. 
mascher,  F.  mdcher,  chew : see  masticate.  Smash 
is  a diff.  word.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  make  a mash 
of  by  infusing  or  steeping  in  water,  as  malt  in 
brewing. 

Their  common  drinke  is  Mead,  the  poorer  sort  vse  water, 
and  a third  drinke  called  Quaff e,  which  is  nothing  else  (aB 
we  say)  but  water  turned  out  of  his  wits,  with  a little 
branne  meashed  with  it.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  496. 

2.  To  press  or  beat  into  a confused  mass ; crush 
by  beating  or  pressure : as,  to  mash  apples  in  a 
mill. 

[Let]  there  he  yokes  of  fresh  and  new-laid  eggs,  boil’d 
moderately  hard,  to  be  mingl’d  and  mash'd  with  the  mus- 
tard, oyl  and  vinegar.  Evelyn , Acetaria. 

Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incredible  vig- 
our. Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  iii. 

3.  To  gain  the  affection  or  sentimental  admi- 
ration of  ( one  of  the  opposite  sex).  See  masher, 
3.  [Recent  slang.]_To  be  mashed  on,  to  cherish 
an  affection  or  sentimental  regard  for.  [Recent  slang.] 

He  was  mashed  on  fair  Finette, 

From  the  moment  he  first  met  her. 

Philadelphia  Times,  Feb.  19, 1886. 
=Syn.  2.  Crush,  etc.  See  dash. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  furiously ; be  violent : as, 
to  go  mashing  around. 


mash 

mash-t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mesh1. 
mash3,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  marsh.  [U.  S.] 
mash4  (mash),  n.  [Hind,  mash,  < Skt.  masha, 
a bean,  pulse.]  In  India,  a kind  of  bean,  a 
variety  of  Phaseolus  Mungo.  Eneyc.  Brit., 
n.  719. 

masha  (mash'a),  n.  [Hind,  masha,  < Skt.  masha, 
a bean : see  maslv1.]  An  Indian  unit  of  weight 
for  gold,  the  weight  of  the  bean  of  Phaseolus 
vulgaris,  equal  to  8£  grains  troy,  or  5 vatis, 
but  in  Bengal  as  much  as  15  grains, 
mashallah  (mash-al'a),  inter j.  [Ar.  md-slid  ’Halt, 
< shd,  will  ( mashia , a thing  willed),  + Allah, 
God:  see  Allah.']  What  God  wills:  an  excla- 
mation used  by  Mohammedans  to  express  won- 
der, admiration,  or  the  like, 
mash-cooler  (mash'ko//ler),  n.  A trough  in 
which  mash  or  wort  is  stirred  to  hasten  the 
cooling. 

masher  (mash'er),  k.  1.  An  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring the  mash  for  the  distillation  of  potato 
spirits.  t7re,  Diet. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which 
mashes  or  crushes ; a crusher. — 3.  One  whose 
dress  or  manners  are  such  as  to  impress  strong- 
ly the  fancy  or  elicit  the  admiration  of  suscep- 
tible young  women ; a fop;  a “dude”;  a “lady- 
killer.”  [Recent  slang.] 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  perhaps  been  a little 
too  docile  to  the  muse  of  elegance ; the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  masher  and  the  high  girl  with  elbows  have  beguiled 
him  into  occasional  inattention  to  the  doings  of  the  short 
and  shabby.  II.  James,  Jr.,  in  Harper's  M ag.,  LXXIX.  63. 

mash-fat  (mash'fat),  n.  [<  ME.  maslcefatte, 
masfat;  < mash1  + fat2,  vat.]  A mash-vat  or 
^mash-tub. 

mashing  (mash'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mash 1,  i\] 

1.  A beating  or  pounding  into  a mass ; a crush- 
ing.— 2.  In  brewing,  the  process  of  infusing  the 
crushed  malt  in  warm  water,  to  extract  the  sac- 
charine matter  from  it  and  convert  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. — 3.  The  quantity  of 
malt  and  warm  water  so  mixed, 
mashing-fatt,  n.  Same  as  mash-tub. 

He  maye  happe,  ere  aught  long,  to  fall  into  the  meshing- 
fette.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  679. 

mashing-tub  (mash'ing-tub),  n.  Same  as  mash- 
tub. 

mashipt,  ».  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of 
mastership. 

I may  personally  perfourme  your  request,  and  bestowe 
the  sweetest  farewell  on  your  sweet-mouthed  inaship. 

O.  Harvey , to  Ed.  Spenser,  Oct.  23, 1579. 

mashlin,  mashlim,  mashlum  (mashTin,  -lim, 
-lum),  n.  and  a.  Dialectal  (Scotch)  forms  of 
maslin 2. 

Ill  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bannocks, 

And  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock’s 
Nine  times  a-week. 

Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives, 
mash-machine  (mash'ma-shen//),  n.  In  brew- 
ing, a machine  for  pulping  mash  before  dis- 
charging it  into  the  mash-tub  to  be  steeped. 
E.  II.  Knight. 

mash-pulper  (mash ' pul " per),  n.  Same  as 
mash-machine. 

mash-tub  (mash'tub),  n.  In  brewing,  a vat  for 
steeping  the  ground  malt  to  make  wort.  Such 
tubs  or  vats  are  often  of  great  size,  and  are  provided  with 
stirring-machinery  for  keeping  the  mash  in  motion  during 
the  process.  Also  called  mashing-tub,  mash-tun,  mash- 
vat. 

mash-vat  (mash'vat),  n.  Same  as  mash-fat. 
mash-wort  (mash'wert),  n.  In  brewing,  wort 
that  is  not  separated  from  the  grains. 
mashy1  (mash'i),  a.  [<  mash1  + -y1.]  Pro- 
duced by  crushing  or  bruising;  of  the  nature 
of  a mash:  as,  the  mashy  juice  of  apples  or 
grapes.  [Rare.] 

Then  comes  the  crushing  swain ; the  country  floats, 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  L 699. 

mashy2,  mashie  (mash'i),  n.  In  golf,  a club 
with  an  iron  head  and  more  or  less  lofted  face, 
masjid  (mas'jid),  n.  [Also  mestjid,  musjid;  < Ar. 
masjid,  masjad,  mesjad,  a place  of  worship,  a 
mosque:  see  mosque.']  A Mohammedan  place 
of  worship ; a mosque. 

mask1  (mask),  v.  [A  dial,  and  more  orig. 
form  of  mash1,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  steep;  infuse. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

I hope  your  honours  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the 
palace,  and  I maun  gang  and  mask  it  for  you. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xlii. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  infused ; yield  to  the  pro- 
cess of  infusion:  as,  the  tea  is  mashing . 
[Scotch.] 

mask2f,  n.  and  v,  A.n  obsolete  form  of  mesh*. 
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mask3  (mask),  n.  [Formerly  also  masque  (which 
is  still  used  archaically  in  senses  2 and  3 ), maske; 
= D.  G.  Dan.  maske  = Sw.  mask , < F.  masque, 
a mask,  etc. : cf.  ML.  mascus,  masca,  mascha , 
mask,  specter,  masca,  witch,  Pr.  masco , witch. 
The  supposed  connection  with  Sp.  mascara , 
It.  maschera , mask,  masker,  is  unproved.] 
1.  A cover  for  the  face  with  apertures  for  see- 
ing and  breathing;  especially,  such  a cover, 
usually  of  silk  or  velvet,  as  worn  at  masque- 
rades; a false  face;  a vizor.  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  actors  wore  masks 
covering  the  head  as  well  as 
the  face,  made  to  simulate 
the  characters  represented, 
with  hair  and  beard  when 
required,  and  with  mouth- 
pieces so  formed  as  to  swell 
the  volume  of  the  voice ; and 
masks  of  various  forms  have 
continued  to  be  used  in  mum- 
meries and  pantomimes : for 
the  latter  (as  also  at  masked 
balls),  commonly  covering 
only  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  to  the  tip  of  the  nose 
or  the  upper  lip.  Masks  are 
often  used  for  disguise,  as 
during  the  commission  of  ne- 
farious acts,  and,  under  the 
name  of  false  faces,  usually 
grotesque  or  hideous,  as  toys 
for  children ; also  sometimes  by  women  to  preserve  the 
complexion,  or  as  vehicles  for  the  application  of  cosmet- 
ics. Masks  of  wire,  gauze,  etc.,  are  used  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  face,  as  from  splinters,  dust,  or  smoke  in 
glass-works,  grinding-mills,  and  other  factories,  and  also 
by  fencers,  firemen,  and  base-ball  catchers. 


Mask. 

From  cast  of  statue  of  Thalia, 
in  the  Vatican  Museum. 


Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask  and  shewed  his  face  unto 
her.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 

And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 

Shak .,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4. 158. 

Off  with  thy  musk,  sweet  sinner  of  the  north;  these 
masks  are  foils  to  good  faces,  and  to  bad  ones  they  are  like 
new  satin  outsides  to  lousy  linings. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

2.  A festive  entertainment  or  performance  in 
which  the  participants  are  masked  or  wear  a 
disguising  costume ; a body  of  maskers ; a mas- 
querade ; a revel. 

Pan.  A masque!  what’s  that? 

Seri.  A mumming  or  a shew. 

With  vizards  and  fine  clothes. 

Clench.  A disguise,  neighbour. 

Is  the  true  word. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  v.  2. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain  mask 
Content,  though  blind.  Milton,  Sonnets,  xvii. 

Twould  make  a very  pretty  dancing  Suit  in  a Mask. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iii.  1. 

3.  A form  of  histrionic  spectacle,  much  in 
vogue  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  probably  originated  in  the  practice  of  in- 
troducing on  solemn  or  festive  occasions  men  wearing 
masks  to  represent  mythical  or  allegorical  characters. 
From  a mere  acted  pageant,  it  gradually  developed  into  a 
complete  dramatic  entertainment,  in  which  the  scenes 
were  accompanied  and  embellished  by  music,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  writers  like  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Milton,  reached  a high  degree  of  literary  excellence. 

The  king  is  gone  this  day  for  Royston,  and  hath  left  with 
the  queen  a commandment  to  meditate  upon  a mask  for 
Christmas,  so  that  they  grow  serious  about  that  already. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxxvi. 


I,  who  till  now  Spectator  was,  must  in 
The  glorious  Masque  an  Actor  be. 

J . Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  110. 

The  musical  dramas  known  under  the  name  of  masques, 
which  were  so  popular  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  kept  up  a general  taste  for  the  art. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

4.  Anything  used  or  practised  for  disguise  or 
concealment;  anything  interposed  as  a safe- 
guard agaiust  observation,  discovery,  or  disclo- 
sure ; a screen  or  disguise ; a subterfuge,  pre- 
text, or  shift : as,  a mask  of  brush  in  front  of  a 
battery;  suffering  under  a mask  of  gaiety. 


The  Phylosophers  of  Greece  durst  not  a long  time  ap- 
peare  to  the  worlde  but  vnder  the  masks  of  Poets. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a mask 
Of  deep  deliberation.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  299. 

5.  A person  wearing  a mask. 

A Mask,  who  came  behind  him  [Sir  Roger],  gave  him  a 
gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
drink  a bottle  of  mead  with  her. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  383. 


The  fair  sat  panting  at  a courtier’s  play, 

And  not  a mask  went  unimproved  away. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  541. 

6.  In  sculp,:  (a)  A representation  in  any  mate- 
rial, as  marble,  metal,  terra-cotta,  or  wax,  of  the 
face  only  of  a figure,  or  of  the  face  with  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest: 
as,  a mask  of  Jupiter;  comic  and  tragic  masks. 


maskalonge 

(5)  An  impression  or  cast  of  the  face  of  a per- 
son, living  or  dead,  made  by  covering  the  face 
with  some  plastic  or  semi-fluid  substance,  as 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  removed  when  it  has 
become  sufficiently  set. — 7.  In  arch.,  a repre- 
sentation of  a face,  generally  grotesque,  em- 
ployed to  fill  and  adorn  vacant  places,  as  in 
corbels,  friezes,  panels  of  doors,  keys  of  arch- 
es, etc. — 8.  In  surg.,  a linen  bandage  with  ap- 
ertures for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  applied 
over  the  face  in  cases  of  burns,  scalds,  erysip- 
elas, etc. — 9.  In  zool. : (a)  A formation  or 
coloration  of  the  head  like  a mask ; a hood  or 
capistrum.  See  masked,  (b)  Specifically,  in 
entom .,  the  greatly  enlarged  labium  or  lower 
lip  of  the  larval  and  pupal  dragon-fly.  it  is  elon- 
gate, spatulate,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  two  hooks 
adapted  for  seizing  prey ; but  in  repose  the  whole  organ 
is  folded  up  over  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  concealing  the 
jaws  and  other  mouth-organs  beneath.  Hence,  though 
these  larvae  arc  exceedingly  voracious,  they  appear  at  first 
sight  quite  harm- 
less. Also  called 
fordpate  labium. 

—Iron  mask.  See 
the  man  in  the 
iron  mask,  below. 

— Mask  of  steel, 
a name  given  to  an 
unusual  piece  of 
armor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century, 
consisting  of  a 
shaped  and  pierced 
plate  of  steel  ap- 
plied to  the  camail 
or  coif  of  mail  in 
such  a way  as  to 
protect  the  face, 
which  the  camail 
leaves  exposed. — 

Mask-wall,  in 
fort.,  the  scarp- 
wall  of  a case-  Mask  of  Steel,  13th  century. 

mate.— The  man 

in  the  iron  mask,  a prisoner  of  state  in  France,  masked 
in  a vizor  of  black  velvet,  who  was  confined  and  guarded 
in  the  fortresses  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  the  Bastille,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  prisoner’s 
identity  is  not  certainly  known.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

mask3  (mask),  v.  [Formerly  also  masque , maske ; 
< F.  masquer,  mask ; from  the  noun.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  cover  the  face  of,  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
concealment,  disguise,  or  defense;  conceal  with 
a mask  or  vizor. 

They  must  all  be  rnask’d  and  vizarded. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6.  40. 

2.  To  cover  with  a disguising  costume  of  any 
kind,  as  in  a masquerade. 

They  are  not  presented  as  themselves. 

But  masqued  like  others. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

3.  To  disguise;  conceal;  screen  from  view  by 
something  interposed. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 125. 

Now  a poore  man  has  not  vizard  enough  to  maske  his 
vices,  nor  ornament  enough  to  set  forth  his  vertues. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Poore  Man. 

Who  [men]  never  shew  their  Passions  more  violently 
and  unreasonably  than  when  they  are  mask’d  under  a Pre- 
tence of  Zeal  against  Heresie  and  Innovation. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  III.  iii. 

On  a line  with  the  house  is  a garden  masked  from  view 
by  a high,  close  board  fence.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  3. 

= Syn.  3.  To  cloak,  veil,  screen,  shroud. 

11.  intrans.  1 . To  play  a part  in  a masque- 
rade ; go  about  in  masquerade. 

These  ladies  maskers  toke  each  of  them  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  to  daunce  and  to  maske.  Cavendish,  Wolsey. 
Is  this  a shape  for  reputation 
And  modesty  to  masque  in  ? 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  2. 

2.  To  put  on  a mask ; disguise  one’s  self  in  any 
way. 

And  then  we  mask'd.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  5.  39. 

★ 

maskalonge  (mas'ka-lonj),  n.  [Also  written 
masealonge,  maskalunge,  muscalonge,  muska- 
longe,  muskalinge,  moskalovge,  etc.,  also  mas- 
quallonge,  maskallonge,  muskellunge,  rnuskal- 
lunge,  etc.,  the  spelling  masquallonqe  simulat- 
ing P.  masque  allongL  defined  as  ‘long  face,’ 
lit.  ‘ lengthened  mask,’  or  P.  masque  longue  (also 
given  as  the  name  of  the  fish),  ‘long  face,’  lit. 
‘ long  mask,’  the  name  of  the  fish  being  also  writ- 
ten, to  emphasize  this’etym.,  masg’  allonge,  mas- 
calong6,  etc.;  also  noscononge,  etc.;  but  also, 
and  according  to  the  Ind.  origin  properly,  writ- 
ten maskinonge  (so  in  the  laws  of  Canada),  mas- 
kanonge,  maslcenonge,  < Algonkin  maskinonge, 
in  Chippeway  dial,  maskenozlia,  maskinoje,  < 
mas,  great  (or  mask,  ugly),  + kinonge,  kenozha, 
kinoje,  etc.,  a pickerel  or  pike,  lit.  ‘ long- 


maskalonge 

nose,’  < kenose,  long.]  A kind  of  pike,  Esox 
nobilior,  a fish  of  the  family  Esocidce,  the  largest 
and  finest  of  all  pikes  inhabiting  the  Great 
Lake  region  of  North  America  and*  the  Ohio 
valley.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  scaleless  cheeks  and 
lower  parts  of  the  opercules  and  the  dark-grayish  color 
marked  with  small  round  black  spots.  It  attains  a length 
of  from  4 to  6 feet.  . 

mask-ball  (mask'bal),  n.  A ball  at  which  the 
guests  are  masked ; a masked  ball, 
mask-crab  (mask'krab),  n.  A crab  of  the  fam- 
ily Corystidse,  as  Corystes  cassivelaunus.  See 
^.cuts  under  Corystidse  and  Dorippe. 
masked  (maskt),  p.  a.  1.  Having  the  face 
covered  with  a mask ; disguised  or  concealed. 
— 2f.  Bewildered;  amazed. 

Leaving  him  more  masked  than  he  was  before. 

Fuller , Holy  War,  iii.  12. 
3.  In  zodl. : (a)  Larvate  or  larval:  thus,  a cater- 
pillar is  the  masked  state  of  a butterfly.  ( b ) In 
entom.,  applied  to  pupse  which  have  the  wings, 
legs,  etc.,  of  the  future  imago  indicated  by 
lines  on  the  surface,  as  in  Lepidoptera.  (c) 
Marked  on  the  head  or  face  as  if  literally  wear- 
ing a mask;  capistrate ; personate. — 4.  In  hot., 
same  as  personate — Masked  ball,  a ball  at  which 
the  participants  appear  in  masks,  which  are  usually  laid 
aside  before  its  conclusion.  — Masked  battery.  See  bat- 
tery.—Masked  crab,  a mask- crab.— Masked  diver,  the 
common  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica,  the  bright  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  horny  covering  of  whose  beak  comes  off  period- 
ically, and  is  thus  literally  a mask  which  is  removed. 
—Masked  glutton.  See  glutton.—  Masked  gull,  the 
European  brown-headed  gull,  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus, 
which  in  summer  has  the  head  enveloped  in  a dark- 
brown  hood.  Many  other  gulls  are  similarly  masked,  as 
all  those  of  the  genus  Chroicocephalus.  See  cut  under 
Chroicocephalus.— Masked  monkey,  or  masked  sa- 
guin,  Callithrix  personatus,  a Brazilian  species  with  a 
black  head.  See  cut  under  saguin. — Masked  pig,  a 
kind  of  pig  domesticated  in  Japan,  with  large  pendulous 
ears  and  heavily  furrowed  face,  by  some  called  Sus  plici- 
ceps  and  regarded  as  a genuine  species,  to  which  the  ge- 
neric name  Centuriosus  (as  C.  pbiciceps)  has  also  been  given, 
maskeeg,  n.  Same  as  muskeg,  a swamp.  See 
muskeg.  [Upper  Great  Lakes  and  Canada.] 
maskelynite  (mas'ke-lin-It),  n.  [Named  after 
N.  Story  Maskelyne , formerly  keeper  of  the 
mineralogical  department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum.] In  mineral .,  an  isotropic  mineral  found 
in  the  Shergotty  meteorite.  It  has  the  com- 
position of  labradorite,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  it  may  be  a fused  feldspar, 
masker  (mas'ker),  n.  [Also  masquer ; < Sp. 
mdscara , a mask:  see  mask 3,  ??.  In  def.  2 now 
regarded  as  < mask's,  Vtj  + .^l.]  If.  A mask. 

The  King  . . . woll  come  . . . and  see  your  Grace  in 
Calais  in  maskyr. 

Ellis,  Orig.  Lett.,  Ser.  I.,  I.  143. 

Cause  them  to  be  deprehended  and  taken  and  their 
maskers  taken  oif.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  758. 

2.  A person  in  masquerade;  one  who  takes 
part  in  an  entertainment  where  the  guests  are 
masked  or  disguised. 

One  time  the  king  came  sodainly  thither  in  a maske 
with  a dozen  maskers  all  in  garments  like  sheepeheards. 

Stow,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  151& 
Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masquers , 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  224. 

maskerf  (m&s'ker),  v.  t . [<  masker , n.’\  To 
mask,  conceal,  or  disguise. 

They  of  the  house  being  sodainely  taken,  and  their  wits 
maskered,  had  not  defended  the  master  thereof. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1606).  ( Nares .) 

maskeryf  (mas'k6r-i),  n.  [Formerly  also  mask- 
ary e,  masquerie;  < F.  masquer ie,  < masque , a 
mask:  see  masque,  nJ]  1.  A masking  or  dis- 
guising; a masquerade. 

Such  as  have  most  wickedly  called  the  Mass  a Maskary e, 
and  the  priests  vestments  masking  clothes. 

Christopherson,  1554  (Maitland  on  Reformation,  p.  303). 

[(Davies.) 

2.  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a masker. — 3. 
Pretense ; the  assumption  of  a better  or  nobler 
character  than  the  real  one. 

All  these  presentments 
Were  only  maskeries,  and  wore  false  faces. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  i.  1. 

War’s  feigned  maskery. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8. 

maskette  (mas-ket'),  re.  [<  -mask3  + -ette.]  A 
mask,  or  representation  of  a face,  worn  as  a 
part  of  the  head-dress  or  on  the  shoulders,  or 
even  in  miniature  form  on  the  fingers. 

Maskette  being  applied  to  objects  resembling  masks,  but 
worn  above  or  below  the  face. 

A.  W.  Auckland,  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst. , XV.  603. 
mask-flower  (mask'flou'/er),  re.  [Tr.  of  Peruv. 
ricaco,  or  ricarco,  name  of  the  species  Alonsoa 
linearis.']  A scrophulariaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Alonsoa.  A.  linearis  is  a dwarf  bushy  plant, 
with  obliquely  wheel-shaped  flowers,  scarlet,  with  a black 
spot  at  the  base,  the  form  suggesting  the  name.  A.  in - 
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dsifolia  is  larger,  with  deeply  toothed  scarlet  and  black 
flowers.  A.  Warscewiczii , with  scarlet  flowers,  is  another 
cultivated  species.  There  are  half  a dozen  species,  native 
in  the  tropical  Andes,  frequently  cultivated. 

mask-houset  (mask'hous),  n.  A place  where 
masks  were  played;  a play-house. 

If  it  were  but  some  mask-house,  wherein  a glorious  show 
were  to  be  presented.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

maskinf  (mas' kin),  n.  [Also  meskin;  < mass1 
+ -kin. ] The  mass,  or  service  of  the  eucharist. 

By  the  meslcin,  metliought  they  were  so  indeed. 

^ Chajman,  May-Day. 

masking  (mas'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mask3, 
v.]  The  act  or  diversion  of  covering  the  face 
with  a mask,  or  of  wearing  a masquerade  dress ; 
masquerading. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  everywhere  talked  of.  The 
great  diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all 
other  high  occasions,  is  masking. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  392. 

masking-piece  (mas'king-pes),  n.  In  the  the- 
ater, a piece  of  scenery  used  to  hide  a platform 
or  steps  on  the  stage. 

maskinonge,  maskinongy  (mas'ki-nonj,  -non- 
ji),  n.  Same  as  maskalonge. 
maskin’-pot  (mas'kin-pot),  re.  A pot  for  mask- 
ing or  infusing  tea.  Also  maskin' -pat.  [Scotch.] 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin' -pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man. 

Burns,  The  American  War. 
masklet,  n.  See  mascle 2. 
masklelesst,  a.  See  mascleless. 
maskoid  (mas'koid),  n.  [<  mask3  + -oid.]  A 
solid  stone  or  wooden  carving  of  a face,  such 
as  are  found  over  the  mummies  or  on  the  tombs 
or  temples  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians. W.  H.  Dali. 

maslin1!  (mas'lin),  n.  and  a.  [Also  mastlin; 

< ME.  maslin,  maslyn,  maseline,  mastelyn,  mast- 
ling,  mastlyng,  mestling,  and  in  def.  2 maselin, 
maselyn;  < AS.  mtestling,  mcestlinc,  mcesling, 
moisten,  a kind  of  brass  or  mixed  metal  (gloss- 
ing L.  tes,  aurichalcum,  and  electrum),  a vessel 
made  of  this  metal  (=  D.  messing  - MHG. 
messinc,  missinc,  moschinc,  G.  messing  = Icel. 
mersing,  messing  = Sw.  Dan.  messing,  a mixed 
metal,  brass) ; with  suffix  - ling 1 (in  D.,  etc., 
-ing3),  < L.  massa  (MHG.  masse,  messe),  a mass, 
a lump:  see  mass2.]  I.  n.  1.  A mixed  metal; 
brass. 

iiij.  c.  cuppys  of  golde  fyne, 

And  as  many  of  maskyn  [read  maslyn], 

MS.  Cantab,  l'f.  ii.  38,  f.  122.  (Ilcdliwell.) 
The  wyndoweswemy-mad  of  iaspre  & of  othre  stones  fyne; 
Y -poudred  wy  th  perree  of  polastre,  the  leues  were  masalyne. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1.  1327. 
2.  A vessel  for  coutaiuiug  food  or  drink,  made 
of  the  metal  maslin  or  brass. 

They  fette  him  first  the  sweete  wyn, 

And  mede  eek  in  a maselyn. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  111. 

II.  a.  Made  of  maslin ; brazen. 

Take  a quarto  of  good  wyne,  and  do  it  in  a clean  maste- 
lyn panne.  MS.  Med.  Bee.  XV.  Cent . (II alliwell.) 

In  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  the  metal  of  which  old 
maslin  pans  are  made  is  of  peculiar  and  superior  quality, 
and  unlike  old  English  brass.  N.  and  V,  6th  ser.,  XII.  472. 

maslin2  (mas'lin),  n.  [Also  mastlin,  meslin; 
early  mod.  E.  masslin,  masselin,  messelin,  mast- 
lyn,  mastling,  massling,  mestling,  messling, 
massledine,  etc.,  < ME.  mastline,  mastlyn,  most- 
ly one,  mestlyone,  mastilgon,  mixtelyn,  etc.,  < OP. 
mcsteillon,  mestellon,  mestelon,  mestillon,  mestilun, 
mixtilloun,  etc.,  < ML.  mixtilio{n-),  mistilio(n-), 
also,  after  OP.,  mestillio(n-),  mestilo(n-)  (cf. 
equiv.  OF.  mesteil,  meteil,  metail),  mixed  grain, 

< L.  mixtus,  mistus,  pp.  of  miscere,  mix:  see 
mix  1.  For  the  sequence  mast-,  mas-,  < L.  mixt-, 
mist-,  cf.  mastiff.  For  the  sense,  cf.  mong- 
corn.]  Mixed  grain,  especially  a mixture  of 
rye  and  wheat.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

I say  nor  cow,  nor  wheate,  nor  mastlyn, 

For  cow  is  sorry  for  her  castlyn. 

Men  Miracles  (1656),  p.  6.  (Halliwell.) 

masnad,  n.  Same  as  musnud. 
mason  (ma'sn),  n,  [<  ME.  mason,  masoun,  < 
OF.  *mason,  macon,  machon,  masson,  F.  maqon 
= Pr.  masso,  < ML.  macio(n-),  also  machio(n-), 
maeholn-),  maco(n-),  mactio(n-),  mattio{n-),  ma- 
tio(n-),  a mason ; prob.  of  Teut.  origin,  < OHG. 
mezzo,  meizo,  MHG.  meize,  G.  mete,  in  comp,  as 
steinmetz,  a stone-mason,  and  as  a surname  Metz; 
prob.  akin  to  OHG.  meizan,  MHG.  meizen  = Icel. 
meita= Goth,  maitan,  hew,  cut : see  under ant1.] 
1 . A builder  iu  stone  or  brick ; one  whose  occu- 
pation or  trade  is  the  laying  of  stone  or  brick 
iu  construction,  with  or  without  mortar  or  ce- 
ment.— 2.  A builder  in  general.  [Rare.] 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  198. 
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3.  A worker  in  stone ; a stone-cutter  or  -hewer. 

There  thai  tild  vp  a toure,  triedly  wroght, 

Meruelously  made  with  masons  deuyse, 

With  Jemmes,  & iuwells,  & other  ioly  stonys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10684. 

There  were  two  hundred  masons  working  on  free  stone 
every  day.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  34. 

4.  A member  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons. 
See  freemason — Mason’s  level.  Same  as  plummet- 
level. — Master  mason,  a freemason  who  has  reached  the 
third  degree. 

mason  (ma'sn),  v.  t.  [<  mason,  w.]  To  con- 
struct of  masonry;  build  of  stone  or  brick; 
build. 

A1  buyldynges  are  masoned  and  wrought  of  diverse 
stones.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  i. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  See  line2. 
mason-bee  (ma'sn-be),  n.  An  aculeate  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  of  one  of  the  genera  An- 
thopliora,  Osmia,  Chalicodoma,  and  some  others, 
which  construct  their  nests  with  grains  of  sand 
agglutinated  together  by  means  of  a viscid 
saliva,  and  fix  them  on  the  side  of  walls,  etc., 
or  avail  themselves  of  some  cavity  for  that 
purpose.  See  cut  under  Anthophora. 
mas'ndewet,  re.  See  measondue. 
masoned  (ma'snd),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  maqonne. 
masoner  (ma'sn-er),  re.  A bricklayer.  Halli- 
well. [Prov.  Eng.] 

masonic  (ma-son'ik),  a.  [<  mason  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons : 
as,  masonic  emblems — Masonic  lodge,  a meeting- 
place,  and  hence  a society,  of  freemasons, 
masonite  (ma'sn-it),  n.  [Named  after  Owen 
Mason.]  In  mineral.,  a variety  of  chloritoid 
from  Natick,  Rhode  Island, 
masonried  (ma'sn-rid),  a.  [<  masonry  + -ed2.] 
Constructed  of  masonry ; consisting  of  masonry 
or  stonework:  as,  “ masonried  signal  stations,” 
* Sidereal  Messenger,  II.  177. 
masonry  (ma'sn-ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  masonry, 
< F.  maconnerie,  masonry,  < maqon,  mason : see 
mason.]  I.  re.  1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a 
mason ; the  art  of  shaping,  arranging,  and  unit- 
ing stones  or  bricks  to  form  walls  and  other 
parts  of  buildings;  the  skill  of  a mason.  The 
chief  kinds  of  masonry  employed  at  the  present  day  may 
be  classed  as  rubble-work,  coursed  masonry , and  ashler.  See 
these  words. 

Brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
masonry.  Hume , Human  Understanding,  § 11. 

2.  The  work  produced  by  a mason ; mason- 
work;  specifically,  a construction  of  dressed 
or  fitted  stones  and  mortar,  as  distinguished 
from  brickwork  or  brick-masonry. — 3.  The  craft 
or  mysteries  of  freemasons ; the  principles  and 
practices  of  freemasons — Greek  masonry,  the  ma- 
sonry of  ancient  Greek  builders,  which  in  the  period  of 
its  most  perfect  development,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c., 
represents  the  highest  attainment  in  the  arts  of  cutting 
and  assembling  stone. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  masonwork;  formed  or 
built  of  dressed  or  fitted  stones  and  mortar : as, 
a masonry  fort. 

mason-shell  (ma'sn-shel),  n.  A carrier-shell; 
a looping-snail;  a ptenoglossate  gastropod  of 
the  family  Xenophoridce,  as  Xenopliora  conchyli- 
ophora:  so  called  from  its  habit  of  carrying 
about  bits  of  shell,  coral,  or  rock  affixed  to  the 
substance  of  its  shell.  See  cut  under  carrier- 
shell. 

Mason’s  locomotive.  See  locomotive. 
mason-spider  (ma'sn-spi"der),  re.  A trap-door 
spider.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIH.  803. 
mason-swallow  (ma'sn-swol"o),  re.  A swal- 
low which  builds  a nest  of  mud,  as  the  barn- 
swallow  or  the  eaves-swallow.  E.  Eggleston, 
The  Century,  XXXV.  834. 
mason-wasp  (ma'sn-wosp),  re.  An  aculeate 
hymenopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Odynerus, 
family  Vespidas;  a kind  of  solitary  wasp:  so 
called  from  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  con- 
structs its  habitations  in  the  sand,  in  the  plas- 
ter of  walls,  etc.  O.  murarius  is  an  example, 
masonwork  (ma' sn-werk),  re.  Masonry. 
[Colloq.] 

masooka  (ma-so'ka),  re.  [Prob.  a corruption  of 
Sp.  besugo,  sea-bream.]  The  spot  or  lafayette, 
a fish,  Liostomus  xanthurus.  [Florida.] 
masoola-boat,  masulah-boat  (ma-so'la-bot'), 
re.  A large  East  Indian  boat  used  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  for  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  between  ships  and  the  shore,  it  stands 
high  out  of  the  water,  thus  presenting  a great  surface  to 
the  wind,  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  slow ; but  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  sustains 
on  the  bars  and  shores  shocks  that  would  break  up  any 
European  boat,  the  planks  of  which  it  is  built  being  fas- 
tened together  by  cocoanut  fibers.  It  is  rowed  some- 
times with  as  many  as  sixteen  oars.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  the  boatmen  watch  the  opportunity 
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of  a coming  wave  to  drive  it  high  on  the  beach,  where  it 
is  quickly  run  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  next  rolling  wave. 
Also  called  chelingue.  Imp.  Diet. 

Masora,  Massorah  (mas'o-ra),  n.  [Heb.,  tra- 
dition.] 1.  The  tradition  by  which  Jewish 
scholars  endeavored  to  fix  the  correct  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from 
all  corruption. — 2.  After  the  ninth  century, 
the  book,  or  the  marginal  notes  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  the  results  of  such  tradition  are 
preserved,  embodying  the  labor  of  several  cen- 
turies. There  is  a twofold  Masora,  a Babylonian  or 
Eastern,  and  a Palestinian  or  Western,  the  former  being 
the  more  important.  The  Masora  not  only  takes  account 
of  various  readings,  but  also  contains  notes  of  a gram- 
matical and  lexicographical  character,  including  the  sys- 
tem of  Hebrew  vowel-points  first  established  by  it.  With 
much  that  is  valueless,  it  contains  all  the  material  from 
which  a critical  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  text  can 
now  be  derived.  Also  written  Masorah  and  Massora. 

A more  accurate  and  lasting  masoreth  than  either  the 
synagogue  of  Ezra  or  the  Galilaean  school  at  Tiberias  hath 
left  uf.  Milton,  Divorce,  To  the  Parliament. 

Masorete,  n.  Same  as  Masorite. 
masoretic,  massoretic  (mas-o-ret'ik),  a.  [< 
Masorete  + -ic.}  Belating  or  belonging  to  the 
Masora,  or  to  the  compilers  of  the  Masora ; per- 
taining to  the  method  or  system  of  the  Masora : 
as,  masoretic  points — that  is,  the  vowel-points 
furnished  by  the  Masora. 

The  text  which  the  Revisers  used  was  the  so-called  mas- 
soretic or  traditional  text.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  559. 

masoretical,  massoretical  (mas-o-ret'i-kal), 
a.  [<  masoretic  + -ah]  Same  as  masoretic! 
Masorite,  Massorite  (mas'o-rit),  n.  [<  Masora 
+ -i<e2.]  One  who  made"  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Bible  his  special 
study;  specifically,  one  of  that  body  of  Jewish 
scholars  which  first  put  the  Masora  into  written 
form.  See  Masora.  Also  Masorete,  Masoret, 
Massorete,  Massoret. 

The  Masorites  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels. 

Mather,  Vindication  of  the  Bible,  p.  257.  {Latham.) 

masque,  n.  and  v.  See  mask3. 
masquelonge,  n.  Same  as  maskalonge. 
masquer,  n.  See  masker. 
masquerade  (mas-ke-rad'),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan. 
maskerade  = Sw.  maskerad,  < F.  masquerade  = 
It.  mascherata,  < Sp.  mascarada,  a masquer- 
ade, < mascara,  a mask:  see  mask3.}  1.  An 
assembly  of  persons  wearing  masks  and  usu- 
ally other  disguises,  or  rich  and  fantastic  dress : 
usually,  a dancing-party  or  ball.  See  mask-ball. 

The  world’s  masquerade  ( the  maskers,  you,  you,  you. 

Goldsmith,  Epil.  to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  Comedy,  Sisters. 

Warton  says  that  certain  theatrical  amusements  were 
called  masquerades  very  anciently  in  Fiance. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  342. 

2.  Disguise  effected  by  wearing  a mask  or 
strange  apparel ; hence,  concealment  or  appa- 
rent change  of  identity  by  any  means ; disguise 
in  general. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a lie?  ’Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  37. 

Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  have  made 

Boor  winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquerade. 

Wordsworth,  farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

3.  The  costume  of  a person  who  joins  in  a mas- 
querade; disguising  costume  of  any  sort. — 4. 
A Spanish  diversion  on  horseback.  See  the 
quotation. 

The  masquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned  from  the 
Moors,  performed  by  squadrons  of  horse,  seeming  to 
charge  each  other  with  great  fierceness,  with  bucklers  in 
their  left  hands  and  a kind  of  cane  in  their  right. 

Clarendon,  Life,  I.  223. 

5.  A changeable  or  shot  silk.  Fairholt. 
masquerade  (mas-ke-rad'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
masqueraded,  ppr.  masquerading.  [<  masque- 
rade, ».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  wear  a mask;  take 
part  in  a masquerade.— 2.  To  disguise  one’s 
self. 

A freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the 
woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a lion’s  skin. 

Sir  It.  L’ Estrange,  Fables. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  with  a mask  or  disguise. 

His  next  shift  therefore  is  ...  to  masquerade  vice,  and 
to  make  it  wear  the  habit  and  shape  of  that  virtue  it  most 
resembles.  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  229.  {Latham.) 

masquerader  (mas-ke-ra'd&r),  n.  1.  A person 
dressed  and  disguised  for  a masquerade.  Hence 
— 2.  A person  or  thing  disguised  in  any  man- 
ner. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipt, 

Out  sallied  on  adventures. 

^ Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  860. 

mass1  (mas),  n.  [<  ME.  masse , messe , < AS. 
mcesse , the  mass,  a church  festival,  = OS.  missa 
= OFries.  missa  = MD.  misse,  D.  mis  = MLG. 
misse  = OHG.  missa , messa , MHG,  messe,  misse, 
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G.  messe  = Icel.  messa  = Sw.  messa  = Dan.  messe 
= F.  messe  = Sp.  misa  = Pg.  missa  = It.  messa, 
the  mass,  < LL.  missa,  dismissal,  esp.  the  dismis- 
sal of  a congregation,  the  mass,  < L.  mittere, 
pp.  missus,  send:  see  mission.  The  name  missa 
is  usually  said  to  he  taken  from  the  words 
ite,  missa  est , ‘go,  it  is  the  dismissal,*  or  ‘go, 
dismissed*  (the  word  concio,  f congregation,’  be- 
ing unnecessarily  supposed  to  be  omitted), 
thought  to  have  been  used  at  that  point  of  the 
mass  when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed, 
and  the  communion  service  followed;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  referred  orig.  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation  a t the  end  of  the  mass,  and  to 
have  been  applied,  by  an  easy  transfer,  to  the 
service  itself.]  1.  The  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  or  eucharist. 

That  Office  which  was  called  the  Mass  by  the  medieval 
and  the  Latin  Church,  but  which  we  now  call  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  the  Holy  Communion. 

Procter,  Hist.  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  p.  305. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Communion,  com- 
monly called  the  Mass.  Book  of  Cormnon  Prayer  (1549). 

2.  The  office  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist; the  liturgy.  The  component  parts  of  the  mass 
or  liturgy  are  the  ordinary  of  the  mass  {ordo  missce)  and 
the  canon  of  the  mass  {canon  missce),  succeeded  by  the  com- 
munion (sometimes  counted  part  of  the  canon)  and  post- 
communion. Anciently  and  technically  the  part  preced- 
ing the  offertory  is  the  mass  or  liturgy  of  the  catechumens 
{missa  catechumenorum),  the  remainder  the  mass  or  litur- 
gy of  the  faithful  {missa  fidelium).  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  different  classes  of  masses  are  high  mass,  low  mass, 
private  mass,  votive  mass,  etc.  See  the  phrases  below. 

It  nedith  not  to  speke  of  the  meesse  lie  the  seruise  that 
thei  hadde  that  day,  for  it  were  but  losse  of  tyme. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  375. 

And  whan  our  parish -masse  was  done, 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne. 

Sir  Cauline  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  175). 

The  time  of  the  Communion  shall  be  immediately  after 
that  the  Priest  himself  hath  received  the  Sacrament,  with- 
out the  varying  of  any  other  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Mass. 

Order  of  the  Communion  (1548). 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 

Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 

And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a queen. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  or  holy  com- 
munion. The  word  mass  in  this  and  the  preceding  senses 
is  popularly  used  of  the  eucharist  as  celebrated  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  or  of  the  teachings  of  that  church 
with  regard  to  the  sacrament,  as  involving  not  only  the 
doctrines  of  the  real  presence  and  the  eucharistic  sacri- 
fice, held  in  some  other  churches  also,  but  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  use  of  the  word  mass  {missa)  in  the  Western  Church 
is  as  old  as  the  fourth  century.  The  Greek  Church  has  no 
term  precisely  corresponding  to  mass,  the  sacrament  be- 
ing generally  called  the  eucharist  or  holy  communion,  and 
the  office  the  liturgy.  At  the  Reformation  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  (1549)  of  the  Church  of  England  retained  the  name 
mass,  which  was  omitted  in  the  second  book  (1552)  and  fell 
into  disuse,  being  popularly  regarded  as  involving  a Ro- 
man Catholic  view  of  the  sacrament.  The  use  of  the  word 
has,  however,  been  revived  to  some  extent  among  Angli- 
cans in  the  present  century.  Swedish  and  Danish  Protes- 
tants use  the  corresponding  word  for  their  own  commu- 
nion office. 

4.  A musical  setting  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  also  of  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  it  consists 
usually  of  the  following  sections,  each  of  which  is  some- 
times divided  into  separate  movements:  Kyrie,  Gloria  (in- 
cluding the  Gratias  agimus,  Qui  tollis,  Quoniam,  Cum 
Sancto  Spiritu),  Credo  (including  the  Et  Incarnatus,  Cru- 
cifixus,  Et  Resurrexit),  Sanctus  (including  the  Hosanna), 
Benedictus  (including  a repetition  of  the  Hosanna),  and 
the  Agnus  Dei  (including  the  Dona  nobis).  To  these  an 
Offertorium  (after  the  Credo  and  before  the  Sanctus)  is 
sometimes  added.  The  Requiem  Mass  differs  largely 
from  the  regular  mass,  and  includes  settings  of  several 
of  the  stanzas  of  the  hymn  “ Dies  Irai.”  The  artistic 
form  of  musical  masses  varies  widely,  from  unaccompa- 
nied plain-song  to  the  most  elaborate  polyphony  with  or- 
chestral accompaniments.  Medieval  masses  were  named 
usually  from  the  melody  which  was  taken  as  the  subject 
for  contrapuntal  treatment,  as  Josquin’s  mass  “L’homme 
arm6  ” ; modern  masses  are  named  from  the  key  of  the  first 
movement,  as  Bach’s  “Mass  in  B minor.” 

5.  A church  festival  or  feast-day:  now  only 

in  composition:  as,  Candlemas , Childermas, 
Christmas,  Lammas , Martinmas , Marymas , Mi- 
chaelmas, Roodmas  (compare  hermess) By  the 

mass+,  an  oath  formerly  in  common  use  : sometimes  ab- 
breviated to  mass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  heat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not;  he  beat 
him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  214. 

’Mass,  here  he  comes. 

Middleton  {and  others),  The  Widow,  iii.  3. 
Capitular  mass,  in  collegiate  churches,  high  mass,  cel- 
ebrated on  Sundays  or  festivals,.—  Consummation  of 
the  mass.  See  consummation. — Conventual  mass,  a 
solemn  mass  celebrated  daily  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  in  memory  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  found- 
ers.—Dry  mass,  dry  service,  a form  of  service,  not 
properly  a mass,  consisting  of  part  of  the  eucharistic  of- 
fice, but  without  consecration,  such  as  the  naval  or  naut- 
ical mass,  or  the  mass  of  the  presanctified.  The  same 
name  was  also  given  to  an  office  consisting  of  part  of  the 
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ordinary  of  the  mass,  and  without  either  consecration,  ele- 
vation, or  communion  : said  in  some  places  in  the  middle 
ages  for  strangers  who  came  too  late  for  the  celebration. 
The  Typicspf  the  Greek  Church  have  been  compared  to  such 
an  office.  What  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ante-commu- 
nion Service  has  sometimes  been  called  by  Anglican  writers 
the  Dry  Service  {Missa  sicca). — High  mass,  a mass  accom- 
panied by  music  and  incense,  celebrated  on  Sundays,  feast- 
days,  and  other  special  occasions  by  a priest  or  prelate, 
attended  by  a deacon  and  subdeacon.— Low  mass,  the 
ordinary  mass,  said,  not  sung,  by  the  priest.— Mass  bell. 
See  belli.—  Mass  for  the  dead,  a mass  celebrated  for  a 
person  or  persons  after  their  death  ; in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  one  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
release  of  a soul  or  souls  from  purgatory.  The  color  of  the 
vestments,  etc.,  is  black.  — Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a sol- 
emn mass  for  the  Pope,  the  sovereign, or  the  state,  and  for  all 
in  union  with  the  church  or  with  a religious  order.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated previous  to  a council  or  to  the  election  of  a bishop 
or  abbot,  and  also  at  consecrations  and  coronations,  or  to 
obtain  from  God  some  special  light  or  favor. —Mass  of  the 
Presanctified.  Same  as  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified.  See 
liturgy. — Ordinary  of  the  mass.  See  ordinary.—  Pri- 
vate mass,  (a)  Low  mass.  (6)  Any  mass  where  only  the 
priest  communicates,  especially  such  a mass  celebrated  in 
a private  oratory.— Votive  mass,  a mass  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  office  of  the  day,  but  is  said  at  the 
choice  of  the  priest. 

mass1  (mas),  v.  i.  [<  mass1,  ?*.]  To  celebrate 
mass. 

As  for  the  rumours  that  have  or  do  go  abroad,  either  of 
our  relenting  or  massing,  we  trust  that  they  which  know 
God  and  their  duty  towards  their  brethren  in  Christ  will 
not  be  too  light  of  credence. 

Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford’s  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  83. 
Massing  priestt,  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Christ’s  doctrine  is,  that  he  is  “ the  way  ” : but  this  doc- 
trine maketh  the  massing -priest  the  way. 

^ J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  293. 

mass2  (mas),  n.  [<  ME.  masse,  < OF.  masse,  F. 
masse  = Pr.  massa  = Sp.  masa  = Pg.  It.  massa  = 
OHG.  massa , MHG.  G.  masse  = Dan.  masse  = 
Sw.  massa, < L.  massa,  almnp,  mass  (as  of  dough, 
pitch,  salt,  cheese,  metal,  stone,  etc.),  prob.  < 
Gr.  fia£a,  a barley  cake ; cf . ydy/ia,  a kneaded 
mass,  < fiacosLv,  knead:  see  macerate . Hence 
ult.  maslinl. ] 1.  A body  of  coherent  matter; 

a lump,  particularly  a large  or  unformed  lump : 
as,  a mass  of  iron  or  lead ; a mass  of  flesh ; a mass 
of  rock. 

Right  in  the  midst  the  Goddesse  selfe  did  stand 

Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  masse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  39. 

One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man. 

Dry  den,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  502. 

Myro’s  Statues,  which  for  Art  surpass 
All  others,  once  were  but  a shapeless  Mass. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 

2.  An  assemblage  or  collection  of  incoherent 
particles  or  things ; an  agglomeration ; a con- 
geries; hence,  amount  or  number  in  general: 
as,  a mass  of  sand;  a mass  of  foliage,  of  troops, 
etc. 

I remember  a mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  289. 

In  our  study  of  anatomy  there  is  a mass  of  mysterious 
philosophy.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  36. 

3.  The  bulk  or  greater  part  of  anything;  the 
chief  portion ; the  main  body. 

The  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid 
is  foreign  luxuries.  Jefferson,  Works,  VIII.  68. 

The  great  mass  of  human  calamities,  in  all  ages,  has 
been  the  result  of  bad  government. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  618. 

4.  Bulk  in  general ; magnitude;  massiveness. 

Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  47. 

5.  The  quantity  of  any  portion  of  matter  as  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  or  grams,  and  measured  on  an 
ordinary  balance  with  the  proper  reduction  for 
the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere;  otherwise,  the 
relative  inertia,  or  power  in  reaction,  of  a body. 
For  example,  if  two  bodies  at  rest,  but  free  to  move,  as  a 
gun  suspended  in  vacuo  and  a bullet  in  it,  are  suddenly 
separated  by  a force  acting  between  them,  their  respective 
velocities  will  be  inversely  as  their  masses,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon best  defines  mass.  Sometimes  confounded  with 
weight,  which  is  properly  the  force  with  which  a body 
is  accelerated  in  the  direction  in  which  a plummet  points, 
in  consequence  of  the  earth’s  attraction  and  rotation. 
Thus,  if  a piece  of  lead  which  is  found  to  weigh  a pound  at 
the  base  of  the  Washington  monument  is  transported  to 
the  top,  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  a pound  there,  for  its  mass 
is  unchanged.  But  if  only  the  piece  of  lead  and  the  balance 
are  carried  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  while  the  weight 
against  which  it  has  been  weighed  is  left  at  the  base,  and 
there  attached  to  the  balance  at  the  top  by  means  of  a long 
string  or  wire  (the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  properly  al- 
lowed for),  the  piece  of  lead  would  be  found  to  have  lost 
the  weight  of  one  third  of  a grain,  the  weight  thus  varying 
though  the  mass  does  not. 

The  destructive  effects  of  a cannon-ball  are  due  entirely 
to  its  mass  and  to  the  relative  speed  with  which  it  im- 
pinges on  the  target,  and  would  be  exactly  the  same  (for 
the  same  relative  speed)  in  regions  so  far  from  the  earth 
or  other  attracting  body  that  the  ball  had  practically  no 
weight  at  all.  . . . When  we  open  a large  iron  gate  prop- 
erly hinged,  it  is  the  mass  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; 
if  it  were  lying  on  the  ground  and  we  tried  to  lift  it,  we 
should  have  to  deal  mainly  with  its  weight. 

Tait,  Properties  of  Matter. 
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6.  In  entom .,  the  terminal  joints  collectively  of 
an  antenna  when  they  are  enlarged  and  closely 
appressed  to  each  other,  forming  a clava  or  club. 
— 7.  A large  bunch  of  strung  beads  (12  small 

bunches  fastened  together) Blue  mass.  See  blue - 

inass.— Buccal  mass.  See  buccal.— Center  of  mass. 
See  center^. — Cleavage-mass.  See  cleavage. — Explod- 
ing mass,  in  cephalopods.  See  extract  under  spermato- 
phore.—  Flsit  masses.  See  blanket-deposit. — Levy  in 
mass.  See  levyl.— The  masses,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  working  class  and  the  lower 
orders ; the  populace. 

mass2  (mas),  v.  [(mass*,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
form  into  a mass ; collect  into  masses ; assem- 
ble in  one  body  or  in  close  conjunction : as,  to 
tnass  troops  at  a certain  place;  to  mass  the 
points  of  an  argument. 

The  fragmentary  produce  of  much  toil, 

In  a dim  heap,  fact  and  surmise  together 
Confusedly  massed  as  when  acquired. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

2f.  To  strengthen,  as  a building  for  the  purpose 
of  fortification. 

They  feared  the  French  might,  with  filling  or  massingthe 
house,  or  else  by  fortifying,  make  such  a piece  as  might 
annoy  the  haven.  Hayivard. 

n.  intrans.  To  collect  in  masses ; assemble 
in  groups  or  in  force. 

The  rebels  massed  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  416. 

mass3t  (mas),  re.  See  mas2. 

Mass  constable,  I have  other  manner  of  matter 
To  bring  you  about  than  this. 

B.  Jenson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii.  1. 

massa  (mas'ii),  n.  A corruption  of  master 1. 
[Negro  dialect,  U.  S.] 

Massachusettensian  (mas-a-eho-se-ten'si-an), 
n.  [<  NL.  Massachusctteusis,  < Massachusetts, 
a name  of  Amer.  Ind.  origin.]  A native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
[Rare.] 

In  this  society  of  Massachusettensians,  then,  there  is  . . . 
a moral  and  political  equality  of  rights  and  duties  among 
all  the  individuals.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  392. 

massacre  (mas'a-ker),  re.  [<  F.  massacre  (ML. 
mazacrium),  massacre,  killing,  also  the  head  of 
a stag  newly  killed ; appar.  of  Teut.  origin,  and 
prob.  < LG.  matsTcew,  matzgen,  cut,  hew,  - D. 
matsen,  maul,  kill,  = G.  metzen,  cut,  kill,  > metze- 
lei,  massacre : see  mason.']  1.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  human  beings  ; the  unnecessary 
slaughter  of  a number  of  persons,  as  in  barba- 
rous warfare  or  persecution,  or  fpr  revenge  or 
plunder:  as,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe:  some- 
times applied  also  to  the  wholesale  killing  of 
wild  animals. 

Where  stain’d  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 

And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 14. 

2.  Iu  her.,  a pair  of  antlers  or  attires  attached 
to  a piece  of  the  skull,  used  as  a bearing Mas- 

sacre of  the  innocents.  See  innocent,  n.  =Syn.  Massacre, 
Butchery,  Carnage.  Massacre  denotes  the  Indiscriminate 
and  general  slaughter  of  many ; butchery  a ruthless,  un- 
sparing, and  cruel  slaughter,  as  though  it  were  done  at  the 
shambles  ; carnage  a great  slaughter,  suggesting  the  piled- 
up  dead  of  the  battle-field.  See  killi. 
massacre  (mas'a-ker),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  massa- 
cred, ppr.  massacring.  [<  massacre , n.]  To  kill 
with  attendant  circumstances  of  atrocity; 
butcher ; slaughter : commonly  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  killing  of  a large  number  of  human 
beings  at  once,  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  cohort  was  massacred  by  the  fraude  of  the  Agrip- 
pinensis.  Sir  //.  Savile,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  180. 

Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March? 

Scott,  The  Poacher. 

= Syn.  Murder,  Slaughter,  etc.  See  kill  1. 
massacrer  (mas'a-krer),  n.  One  who  massacres. 
[Rare.] 

We  have  put  wax  into  our  ears  to  shut  them  up  against 
the  tender  soothing  strains  of  regicides,  assassins,  massa- 
crers , and  septembrisers.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  i. 

massacroust  (mas'a-krus),  a.  [<  massacre  + 
-ous.']  Cruelly  murderous. 

Theyr  mindes  benummed  with  the  massacrous  mon- 
strousness  of  thys  quick  marshall-law. 

Nash,  Christs  Teares  over  Jerusalem. 

massage1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  message. 
massage2  (ma-sazh'),  n.  [<  F.  massage , < mas- 
*ser , knead:  see  mass2.]  In  therapeutics , 
the  act  or  art  of  applying  intermittent  pressure 
and  strain  to  the  muscles  and  other  accessible 
tissues  of  the  patient.  The  means  employed  are  rub- 
bing, kneading,  and  light  pounding,  combined  ordinarily 
with  more  or  less  additional  stimulation  of  the  skin,  as  by 
friction  and  slapping.  This  manipulation  furthers  the 
removal  of  lymph  from  the  parts,  which  is  especially 
needful  when  the  lymphatic  flow  is  sluggish  through  lack 
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of  muscular  exercise;  it  apparently  quickens  the  blood-  maSSe-Shot  (ma-sa'shot),  n.  Same  as  mass6*. 

masseter  (ma-se'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  [laorjTfjp 
(not  *paoc7]Trjp),  a chew  Uivg  paarjT-fjp,  a muscle  of 
{he  lower  jaw),  < paoacOai,  chew,  prob.  akin  to 
gacoeiv , knead:  see  mass*.]  In  anat .,  one  of 
the  principal  muscles  of  mastication,  the  action 
of  which  directly  and  forcibly  closes  the  mouth. 
In  man  the  masseter  is  a stout  thick  squarish  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  malar  bone  and  adjoining  parts  of 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  j aw-bone.  See  cut  under  muscle. 
—Internal  masseter,  an  occasional  name  of  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle,  or  entopterygoideus. 

Although  abdominal  massage  will  effect  a great  deal  of  masseteric  (mas-6-ter  ik),  a.  [<  masseter  4-  -ic.] 
good,  it  will  not  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit  if  we  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  masseter:  as,  a masse- 
omit  to  massage  the  spine.  Lancet,  No.  3418,  p.  423.  teric  vessel  or  nerve ; the  masseteric  fascia, 
massagiert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mes-  masseterine  (ma-se'ter-in),  a.  [<  masseter  + 
senger.  *-iree2.]  Same  as  masseteric. 

massagist  (ma-sa'zhist),  n.  [<  massage 2 + masseur  (ma-ser'),  re.  [F.,  < masser, knead:  see 
-is*.]  One  who  practises  massage.  massage2.']  A man  who_practises_  massage, 


circulation  through  the  part,  and  furnishes  gentle  vaso- 
motor exercise ; it  acts  possibly  as  a direct  trophic  stimu- 
lus to  muscular  and  sustentacular  tissues;  by  stretching 
ligamentous  structures  it  maintains  or  increases  supple- 
ness ; in  the  abdomen  it  stimulates  and  aids  peristalsis ; 
and  as  a general  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  it  may  af- 
fect favorably  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  is  represented  in  the  customs  of  many  primitive  peo- 
ples, and  in  a developed  form  constitutes  a valuable  re- 
source of  modern  scientific  therapeutics. 
massage2  (ma-sazh'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mas- 
saged, ppr.  massaging.  [<  massage2,  n.]  In 
med.,  to  treat  "by  the  process  called  massage. 


In  a libel  action  yesterday  . . . for  a slashing  criticism 

by  one  massagist  of  another’s  book,  Judge  D charged 

against  the  prosecution.  New  York  Tribune,  May  30, 1889. 

Massalia  (ma-sa'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  M aaaa- 
Ma  = L.  Massilia,  Marseilles.]  The  twentieth 
of  the  planetoids,  discovered  by  De  Gasparis, 
at  Naples,  in  1852.  Also  Massilia. 

Massalian1  (ma-sa'li-an),  n.  Same  as  Euchite. 

Massalian3  (ma-sa'li-an),  n.  Same  as  Hesy- 
chast. 

mass-area  (mas'a'T'e-a),  n.  See  the  quotation. 

When  a material  particle  moves  from  one  point  to  ano* 


masseuse  (ma-sez'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  masseur:  see 
masseur.]  A woman  who  practises  massage, 
mass-gospellert,  n.  A Romanist. 

Who  would  desire  a two  years’  merry  life  for  an  eternal 
sorrow  ? as  these  mass-gospellers  do,  which  yet  are  uncer- 
tain of  two  years’  life. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  105. 
mass-house  (mas'hous),  n.  A Roman  Catholic 
house  of  worship : an  opprobrious  term. 

From  this  time  [about  1744]  mass-houses,  though  without 
any  regular  legal  sanction,  appear  to  have  been  freely  per- 
mitted, and  religious  worship  was  celebrated  without  fear. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  p.  304. 


ther,  twice  the  area  swept  out  by  the  vector  of  the  particle  massicot  (mas'i-kot),  n.  [Incorrectly  masticot ; 
multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  particle  is  called  the  mass-  , V r > v - - L - - - J --  ■ - 

area  of  the  displacement  of  the  particle  with  respect  to 
the  origin  from  which  the  vector  is  drawn. 

Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  LX  VIII. 


Massaridse,  Massaris,  etc.  See  Masaridce,  etc. 
massasauga  (mas-a-sa'gii),  re.  [Chippewa  misi, 
great,  + saute,  river-mouth.]  One  of  the  small 
but  very  venomous  rattlesnakes  which  in- 
habit prairies  in  the  western  United  States, 
such  as  Crotalophorus  tergeminus  ( Sistrurus 
catenutus ).  The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
regular  plates,  as  in  innocuous  serpents,  not  with  scales  as 
in  most  rattlesnakes ; the  pit  between  the  eye  and  the 
nose  is  present,  as  in  all  Crotalidse.  These  snakes  are  of 


< F.  massicot.]  Protoxid  of  lead,  or  yellow  oxid 
of  lead,  PbO.  Melted  lead  exposed  to  the  air  be- 
comes covered  with  a yellowish-  gray  dusky  pellicle.  This 
pellicle  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  is  oxidized  by  exposure 
to  air  and  a moderate  heat  to  a greenish-gray  powder,  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  oxid,  separated  from  the  grains 
of  lead  by  sifting,  and  exposed  to  a heat  sufficient  to  make 
it  red-hot,  but  not  to  melt  it,  assumes  a deep-yellow  color. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  massicot,  but  does  not  differ  chemi- 
cally from  litharge,  though  different  in  color  and  mechani- 
cal condition.  After  melting  it  has  a reddish  tint,  and  is 
called  litharge.  Massicot,  slowly  heated  by  a moderate  fire, 
is  further  oxidized  to  minium  or  red  lead.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a pigment,  and  as  a drier  in  the  composition 
of  ointments  and  plasters.  Also  called  lead-ocher. 


dark  blotched  coloration,  and  a foot  or  two  long.  They  massif  (ma-sef '),  71.  [F. : see  massive.]  A cen- 


are  also  called  sidewipers  and  sideliners,  from  their  habit 
of  wriggling  sidewise.  The  black  massasauga  is  a very 
dark-colored  species  or  variety,  C.  kirtlandi. 

mass-bell  (mas'bel),  re.  Same  as  sacring  bell 
(which  see,  under  bell1). 

Then  with  holy  water  sprinkled 
All  the  ship  ; the  mass-bells  tinkled. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Musician’s  Tale,  xi. 

mass-book  (mas'buk),  re.  [<  ME.  messebolc,  < 
AS.  mcesse-boc,  < mcesse,  mass,  + boc,  book.] 
The  missal,  or  Roman  Catholic  service-book. 

To  force  upon  their  Fellow-Subjects  that  which  them- 
selves are  weary  of,  the  Skeleton  of  a Masse-Booke. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

mass-center  (mas'sen//ter),  re.  That  position 
from  which  as  an  origin  the  mean  value  of  all 
the  rectangular  or  oblique  coordinates  of  the 


tral  mountain-mass ; the  dominant  part  of  a 
range  of  mountains ; a part  of  a range  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  position  of  the  depressions  by 
which  it  is  more  or  less  isolated,  to  form  an  in- 
dependent whole ; also,  an  orographic  block  or 
fault-block  (German  scliolle) ; a band  or  zone  of 
rocks  raised  or  depressed  between  two  largely 
developed  parallel  faults.  The  French  word  massif 
is  occasionally  used  with  these  various  significations  in 
default  of  any  good  and  familiar  English  term,  especially 
by  geologists  writing  on  the  Alps. 

Massilia  (ma-sil'i-a),  re.  Same  as  Massalia. 

Massilian  (ma-sil'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Massiliamts, 
< Massilia,  Gr.  M aocaXta,  Marseilles.  Cf.  Mar- 
seillais.] Of  or  belonging  to  Marseilles.  Ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  members  of  a Christian  school, 
most  numerous  at  Marseilles,  later  and  more  usually 
called  Semi-Pelagians. 


particles  of  a body  is  zero.  In  other  words,  passing  massilyt  (masi-li),  adv.  Massively, 
any  plane  through  this  point,  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  Tnn„(,jT1Jfl,5a  Crnns'i  nest  « The  state  nfheino- 
the  particles  on  the  one  side  of  this  plane  each  multiplied  maSSllleSS  (mas  1 nesj,  re.  me  state  Or  Being 
by  its  distance  from  the  plane  is  the  same  as  the  corre-  massy ; greatness  of  bulk ; ponderousness  from 
sponding  sum  for  all  the  particles  on  the  other  side.  The  size  or  density. 

mass  center  is  usually,  but  loosely,  called  the  center  of  massing-chalice  (mas'ing-chaPis),  «.  A chal- 
mass-day  (mas 'da),  re.  [<  ME.  messe-day,  ieeused  intheBervieeofthemass,a8distin- 

mwsse-daii,  < AS.  mcesse-dceg,  mass-day,  < maisse,  *omsbed  from  any  other  cup. 

. J - - . - Jf  ' massive  (mas  iv),  «.  [=  D.  »2aw/  = G.Dan. 

Sw.  massiv,  < F.  massif,  bulky , massive,  < masse , 
mass : see  mass 2 and  -ive.]  1 . Forming  or  con- 
sisting of  a large  mass;  solid;  having  great 
size  and  weight;  heavy;  weighty;  ponderous: 
as,  a massive  weapon. 

The  common  military  sword  is  a heavy,  massive  weapon, 
for  close  engagement.  Horsley,  Works,  I.  vii. 

The  tallest  of  my  folios,  Opera  Bonaventurae,  choice 
and  massive  divinity,  to  which  its  two  supporters  ( . . . 
Bellarmine  and  Holy  Thomas)  showed  but  as  dwarfs — 
itself  an  Ascapart.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  34. 

2.  Existing  in  mass  or  masses ; massed  or  ag- 
gregated ; not  separated  into  parts  or  elements : 
specifically  applied  in  psychology  to  sensations 
or  feelings. 

As  this  aggregate  [of  pleasurable  recollections]  grows  by 
accumulation,  it  becomes  vague  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes massive.  II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 513. 

The  entrance  into  a warm  bath  gives  our  skin  a more 
massive  feeling  than  the  prick  of  a pin. 

IF.  James,  Mind,  XII.  1. 
The  distinction  in  pleasures  (and  in  pains)  between  the 
acute  and  voluminous  or  massive  (Intensity  and  Quantity) 
is  pregnant  with  vital  results. 

A.  Bain , Emotions  and  Will,  p.  12. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  whole  mass  or  bnlk  of  any- 
thing ; total,  as  to  mass ; not  special,  local,  or 
partial. 


mass,  + dceg,  day.]  A day  on  which  high  mass 
is  celebrated. 

masse1  (ma-sa'),  tr,  pret.  and  pp.  masseed, 
ppr.  masseing.  [<  F.  masse,  pp . of  masser , knead : 
see  7nassage*.]  To  perform  the  operation  of 
massage  upon;  massage. 

In  massHng  the  face  of  a fat  patient,  the  tissues  can 
only  be  rolled  and  stretched  under  the  fingers  and  palm. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  660. 

masse2  (ma-sa',  mas'a),  re.  [Cf.  masse1.]  In  bil- 
liards,a,  stroke  made  with  the  cue  nearly  or  quite 
perpendicular,  causing  the  cue-ball  to  return  in 
a straight  line  or  to  move  in  a circular  direc- 
tion, the  direction  depending  mainly  upon  the 
part  of  the  ball  to  which  the  cue  is  applied. 

massena  (ma-se'na),  re.  [Named  after  Andr6 
Massena  (1758-1817),  a marshal  of  France.] 
In  ornitli. : (a)  A partridge,  Cyrtonyx  massena. 
See  cut  under  Cyrtonyx.  (6)  A trogon,  Trogon 
massena. 

masser1  (mas'er),  re.  A priest  who  celebrates 
mass.  [Rare.] 

A good  masser  and  so  forth  ; but  no  true  gospel  preacher. 

Bale,  Yet  a Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe  (1543),  fol.  38. 

masser2  (mas'er),  re.  [Perhaps  a dial,  corrup- 
tion of  mercer;  hut  cf.  AS.  massere  (rare),  a mer- 
chant.) A mercer.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


massive 

Opposing  massive  to  localised  or  specialised  stimulation. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  134. 

4.  In  mineral.,  without  crystalline  form,  although 
perhaps  crystalline  in  structure : as,  a mineral 
that  occurs  massive.  A mineral  which  is  both 
massive  and  non-crystalline  is  said  to  be  amor- 
phous.— 5.  In geol.,  homogeneous;  destitute  of 
structural  divisions,  such  as  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion or  jointing.  By  some  geologists  the  term  massive 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  eruptive  or  Plutonic  igneous, 
but  such  rocks  often  have  one  or  more  well-marked  sys- 
tems of  joints,  and  are  by  no  means  homogeneous. 

6.  In  zodl.,  massed:  applied  to  the  type  of 
structure  represented  by  the  mollusks.  Von 
Baer.  [Bare.]— Massive  eruption,  in  geol.,  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  lava  from  a line  or  system  of  Assures,  so  that 
vast  areas  have  become  covered  by  nearly  horizontal  sheets 
of  eruptive  material.  = Syn.  1.  Massy,  Ponderous,  etc.  See 
bulky. 

massively  (mas'iv-li),  adv.  In  a mass;  pon- 
derously. 

massiveness  (mas'iv-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  massive,  in  any  sense ; specifically, 
great  weight  with  bulk ; massiness ; ponderous- 
ness. 

mass-meeting  (mas 'meeting),  n.  A public 
meeting  of  persons  in  mass,  or  of  all  classes, 
to  consider  or  listen  to  the  discussion  of  some 
matter  of  common  interest, 
massmongert  (mas'mung//ger),  n.  One  who  cel- 
ebrates mass ; a Romanist ; one  who  believes 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass:  an  opprobrious 
term. 

Our  Papists  have  another  will,  which  the  massmoJigers 
will  more  willingly  follow  than  God’s  will. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  315. 

massondewt,  n.  Same  as  measondue. 
Massonia  (ma-so ' ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Thunberg, 
1781),  named  after  F.  Masson , a botanical  writer 
and  explorer  of  the  18th  century.]  A genus  of 
liliaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Scillese,  the  onion 
family,  and  type  of  the  subtribe  Massoniese. 
They  have  a regular  cylindrical  perianth-tube,  with  Ave 
equal,  spreading,  or  reAexed  lobes,  and  six  stamens,  which 
are  longer  than  the  perianth,  and  are  united  by  their  fila- 
ments  into  a ring  at  the  base.  They  are  bulbous  herbs, 
with  two  ovate  radical  leaves  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  an  umbel-like  head  of  numerous  usually  white  flow- 
ers. The  scape  is  very  short,  the  head  being  almost  ses- 
sile between  the  leaves,  and  surrounded  by  a many-leafed 
membranous  involucre.  About  20  species  are  known,  all 
from  the  south  of  Africa ; several  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  singular  appearance. 

Massonieae  (mas-o-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1883),  < Massonia  + -eat.]  A 
eubtribe  of  liliaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Scillese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a coated  bulb,  a very  short  scape, 
subsessile  between  the  leaves,  and  a dense  umbel  of  flow- 
ers, surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  from  three  to  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  bracts.  The  subtribe  includes  2 genera, 
Massonia,  the  type,  and  Daubenya. 

Massora,  Massoretic,  etc.  See  Masora,  etc. 
mass-penny  (mas'pen/''i),  n.  [<  ME.  massepeny; 

< mass  1 + penny. ] A fee  for  a mass. 

Gif  us  . . . 

A Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a masse-peny. 

Chaucer , Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  41. 

As  soon  as  the  Credo  was  done,  the  offering,  if  the  day 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  upon  which  it  had  to  be  given, 
was  made  by  all  the  people,  each  of  whom  walked  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar  to  leave  their  gift,  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  the  mass-penny , in  the  basin  held  by  a clerk,  or 
upon  the  celebrant’s  own  hand,  covered  with  the  broad 
end  of  his  stole.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  192. 

mass-priest  (mas'prest),  n.  [<  ME.  masse-priest 
(?),  < AS.  mwssepredst,  < mcesse,  mass,  + preost, 
priest.]  Formerly,  a secular  priest  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
regulars;  afterward,  a priest  retained  in  the 
chantries,  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say  masses 
for  the  dead:  still  sometimes  used  derogatorily 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
mass-seert  (mas'ser),  n.  One  who  sees  or  is 
present  at  a mass. 

“No  man  can  serve  two  masters;”  “he  that  gathereth 
not  with  Christ,"  as  no  mass-seer  unreproving  it  doth, 
“scattereth  abroad.” 

J.  Bradford , Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  53. 

massuellet,  »•  See  masuel. 

massula (mas'u-la), ».;  pi.  massulce (-le).  [NL., 

< L.  massula,  dim.  of  massa,  a lump  or  mass : see 
mass'2.]  In  hot. : (a)  In  the  heterosporous  Fili- 
cales,  a mass  of  hardened  frothy  mucilage 
inclosing  microspores.  (6)  In  phanerogams, 
a group  of  cohering  pollen-grains  that  have 
been  produced  by  one  primary  mother-cell. 

mass-vector  (mas'vek,i'tor),  n.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

Let  us  define  a mass-vector  as  the  operation  of  carrying 
a given  mass  from  the  origin  to  the  given  point.  The  di- 
rection of  the  mass-vector  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vector 
of  the  mass,  but  its  magnitude  is  the  product  of  the  mass 
into  the  vector  of  the  mass. 

Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  LIX. 
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mass-velocity  (mas've-los'T-ti),  n.  The  mass 
of  matter  through  winch  the  disturbance  to 
which  it  belongs  is  propagated  per  unit  of  time 
per  unit  of  cross-section, 
massy  (mas'i),  a.  [<  ME.  massy;  < mass 2 4-  -y1.] 

1.  Compacted  into  or  consisting  of  a mass ; pos- 
sessing great  mass  or  bulk ; massive. 

He  was  massy  & mekull,  made  for  the  nonest. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3885. 

Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3.  67. 

2.  Being  in  mass  ; consisting  of  masses ; made 
up  of  large  or  heavy  parts. 

Bound  betweene  two  Tables  of  massie  Gold. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  267. 

A second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  703. 

It  were  as  false  for  farmers  to  use  a wholesale  and  massy 
expense  as  for  states  to  use  a minute  economy. 

Emerson,  Fanning. 

*=Syn.  Massive , Ponderous,  etc.  See  bulky. 
mast1  (mast),  71.  [<  ME.  mast,  < AS.  mcest  = D. 

wa^  = MLG.  LG.  mast  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  mast= 
Icel.  mastr  = Sw.  Dan.  mast  (not  recorded  in 
Goth.);  hence  OF.  mast, F.  mat= Pr.  mat,  mast= 
Pg.  masto , inastro,  mast;  perhaps  radically  con- 
nected withL.  mains,  amast,  pole.]  1 . Apole or 
pillar  of  round  timber,  or  of  tubular  iron  or  steel, 
secured  at  the  lower  end  to  the  keel  of  a vessel, 
and  rising  into  the  air  above  the  deck  to  sup- 
port the  yards,  sails,  and  rigging  in  general. 
A mast  is  composed  either  of  a single  piece,  or  of  several 
pieces  united  by  iron  bands.  When  it  is  of  several  pieces, 
it  is  called  a built  mast  or  a made  mast.  In  all  large  ves- 
sels the  masts  are  composed  of  several  lengths,  called 
lower  mast,  topmast,  and  topgallantmast.  The  royalmast 
is  now  made  in  one  piece  with  the  topgallantmast.  A 
mast  consisting  of  a single  length  is  called  a pole-7nast. 
In  a full- rigged  ship  with  three  masts,  each  of  three  pieces, 
the  masts  are  distinguished  as  the  foremast,  the  main- 
mast, and  the  mizzenmast ; and  the  pieces  as  the  foremast 
(proper),  foretopmast,  foretopyallantmast , etc.  In  vessels 
with  two  masts,  they  are  called  the  foremast  and  main- 
mast; in  vessels  with  four  masts,  the  aftermast  is  called 
the  spanker-mast  or  jigger-mast. 

Anone  the  mastyr  commaundeth  fast 
To  hys  shyp-men  in  alle  the  hast, 

To  dresse  hem  sone  about  the  mast, 

Theyr  takelyng  to  make. 

Pilgrims'  Sea- Voyage  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11. 

The  tallest  pine, 

Hewu  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  293. 

2.  Any  tall  pole. 

We  passe  by  severall  tall  masts  set  up  to  guide  travellers, 
so  as  for  many  miles  they  stand  in  ken  of  one  another 
like  to  our  beacons.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23,  1646. 

Electric-light  masts,  and  telegraph  poles  with  their  close 
network  of  wires  crossing  and  recrossing  and  literally 
obscuring  the  sun.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  222. 

3.  The  main  upright  member  of  a derrick  or 
crane,  against  which  the  boom  abuts.  Car- 
Builcler’s  Diet.— At  the  mast,  on  the  spar-deck  at  the 
mainmast,  the  official  place  of  interview  between  men  of 
the  United  States  navy  and  their  officers  when  a request 
is  to  be  made  or  an  offense  investigated. — Before  or 
afore  the  mast.  See  before.—  Captain  of  the  mastt. 
See  mastman. — Dolphin  of  the  mast.  See  dolphin.— 
Hand-mast,  a mast-makers’  name  for  a round  spar,  at 
least  24  and  not  exceeding  72  inches  in  circumference. 
Such  spars  are  measured  by  the  hand  of  four  inches, 
there  being  a fixed  proportion  between  the  number  of 
hands  in  the  length  of  the  mast  and  that  contained  in  the 
circumference,  taken  at  one  third  of  the  length  from  the 
butt-end.  Laslett.  [Eng.  ] — Military  mast,  a mast  carried 
by  a war-ship  for  fighting  purposes  only,  and  not  for  setting 
sail.  Naval  ships  of  large  size  are  usually  provided  with 
one  or  more  military  masts,  carrying  armored  tops 
or  platforms  on  which  are  mounted  machine-guns.  Such 
masts  are  also  used  for  signaling  and  to  provide  stations 
for  lookouts,  and,  in  time  of  action,  for  small-arm  men. 
Where  more  than  one  top  is  placed  on  a military  mast,  the 
lower  one  carries  the  machine-guns,  and  the  upper  the 
lookouts  and  small- 
arm  men.  Such 
masts  are  also  fitted 
with  derricks  for 
hoisting  torpedo- 
boats,  etc.,  out  and 
in.  — Sliding-gun- 
ter  mast,  a small 
mast  fitted  for  slid- 
ing upward  on  an- 
other mast  by 
means  of  hoops  or 
rings.  It  is  used 
principally  for 
boats,  but  formerly 
served  as  a skysail- 
mast  rigged  above 
a royalmast.  — 

Spencer-mast,  a 

spar  attached  abaft 
the  foremast  or 
mainmast  to  re- 
ceive the  rings  or 
hoops  of  a spencer.— To  spend  or  expend  a mast.  See 
spend. — Trysail-mast,  or  spanker-mast,  a small  mast 
(similar  to  a spencer-mast)  abaft  a lower  mast  for  carry- 
ing the  hoops  to  which  a trysail  or  spanker  is  bent. 


mast1  (mast),  v.  t.  [<  mast*,  «.]  To  fix  a mast 
or  masts  in ; supply  with  a mast  or  masts ; erect 
the  masts  of : as,  to  mast  a ship. 

mast2  (mast),  n.  [<  ME.  mast,  < AS.  mcest,  food, 
mast  (acorns,  beechnuts,  etc.),  = OHG.  MHG. 
G.  mast,  mast;  prob.  orig.  *matsti-,  connected 
with  Goth,  mats  = OHG.  muz  = E.  meat,  etc., 
food:  see  meat*.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech  or  other  forest-trees ; acorns  or  nuts  col- 
lectively, serving  as  food  for  animals. 

As  if  God  had  ordained  kings  for  no  other  end  and  pur- 
pose but  only  to  fat  up  men  like  hogs,  and  to  see  that  thev 
have  their  mast.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  3. 

mast2  (mast),  v.  t.  [<  mast2,  ».]  To  feed  on 
mast. 

Masting  themselves  like  hogs. 

Bacon,  Works,  II.  425.  (Davies.) 

mastaba  (mas'ta-ba),  n.  [<  Ar.  magtaba,  a 
bench.]  The  earliest  form  of  Egyptian  tomb, 
a building  oblong  or  square  in  plan  and  having 
sloping  sides  and  a flat  roof. 

Mastacembelidse  (mas"ta-sem-bel'i-de),  it. pi. 
[NL.,  (.  Mastacembelus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
opisthomous  fishes  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Mastacembelus,  without  ventrals  or  prominent 
anal  papillre,  with  the  body  eel-like,  and  with 
numerous  free  dorsal  spines.  The  species  in- 
habit fresh  waters  of  southern  Asia  and  of  Af- 
rica, and  are  known  as  spiny-eels. 

mastacembeloid  (mas-ta-sem'be-loid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Mastacembelidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Mastacembelidce. 

Mastacembelus  (mas-ta-sem'be-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Gronovius),  < Gr.  yaora%,  the  mouth,  + h,  in,  + 
piTiog,  a dart:  see  bclemnite.]  A genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  fishes,  type  of  the  family  Mastacembeli- 
dee,  whose  upper  jaw  ends  in  a pointed  mov- 
able appendage.  M.  armatus  is  a common 
spiny-eel  of  India. 

mastadenitis  (mas-tad-e-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yaarb g,  the  breast,  + a6r/v,  a gland,  + -ifis.]  In 
patliol .,  inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland; 
mastitis. 

mastalgia  (mas-tal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yaarbg, 
the  breast,  + aXyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  neural- 
gia of  the  breast;  mastodynia. 

mastax  (mas'taks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yanraj,  the 
mouth,  < yaaaedat,  chew.  Cf.  mustache.]  1. 
The  muscular  pharynx  of  the  wheel-animal- 
cules ; the  pharyngeal  bulb  of  rotifers,  contain- 
ing the  masticatory  apparatus.  Also  called  buc- 
cal funnel.—  2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  caraboid 
beetles,  confined  to  eastern  Asia.  Fischer,  1825. 

— 3.  [cap.]  A genus  of  orthopterous  insects. 
Perty,  1830. 

mast-bass  (mast'bas),  n.  The  black-bass.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

mast-car  line,  mast-car  ling  (mast'kar^lin, 
-ling),  n.  In  a ship,  a large  earline  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  masts,  between  the  beams,  to 
support  the  partners. 

mast-coat  (mast'kot),  n.  In  a ship,  a conical 
canvas  fitted  over  the  wedges  around  the  mast, 
at  the  level  of  the  deck,  to  prevent  the  oozing 
of  water  down  below. 

masted  (mas'ted),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a mast 
or  masts ; having  or  exhibiting  masts : chiefly 
used  in  composition : as,  a three-masted  vessel. 

Nowhere  far  distant  from  the  masted  wharf. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  iii. 

Slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 

Four  manned  and  masted  barges  grew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  16. 

master1  (mas'ter),  n.  and  a.  [Also  mester  (dial.) 
and  mister,  the  latter  now  differentiated  in  use 
(see  mister !) ; < ME.  maister,  mayster,  meister, 
maistre,  < OF.  maistre,  F.  mattre  = Pr.  majstre, 
maestre,  mestre,  mayestre  = Sp.  maestre,  maestro, 
OSp.  mestro,  mestre  = Pg.  mestre  = It.  maestro, 
mastro  = AS.  mcegister,  magister,  mcegster,  mats- 
ter  — OS.  mester  = OFries.  mastcre,  mester  = D. 
meester  = MLG.  mester,  meister,  LG.  meester  = 
OHG.  meistar,  MHG.  G.  meister  = Icel.  meistari 

— Sw .mdstare  =Dan.  mester,  master,  <L.  ma- 
gister, a chief,  head,  director,  president,  leader, 
teacher,  in  ML.  Rom.  and  Teut.  applied  to  vari- 
ous superior  officers,  in  titles,  etc.,  and  hence  a 
conventional  prefix ; in  OL.  magester;  with  for- 
mative -is-ter,  -es-ter  (as  in  the  opposite  minis- 
ter, a servant),  < mag-,  in  magnus,  great:  see 
main2,  magnitude,  major,  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  A man 
who  has  authority;  a man  who  exercises  the 
chief  control  over  something  or  some  one;  a 
paramount  ruler,  governor,  or  director. 

The  flrste  lordes  and  mayslres  that  in  Engelond  were. 

These  chef  townes  heo  lette  in  Engelonde  rere. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  2. 


master 

Euery  man  is  his  master  that  dare  beate  him,  and  euery 
man  dares  that  knowes  him. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-cosmographie,  A Coward. 

Masters  o’  the  people, 

We  do  request  your  kindest  ears. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2.  55. 

He  remains  master  of  the  field. 

Bacon , Political  Fables,  ix.,  Expl. 

They  had  reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in  England, 
he  would  become  absolute  master  of  Holland. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 
Specifically  — (a)  A male  teacher  or  instructor  in  a school, 
more  especially  the  sole  or  head  teacher ; a schoolmaster. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  ViL,  1. 196. 
(6)  The  navigator  of  a ship.  In  the  merchant  marine  the 
master  is  the  captain  or  commander.  In  men-of-war  the 
navigator  or  sailing-master  formerly  had  the  specific  title 
of  master,  and  was  a line-officer  of  the  lowest  rank.  In 
the  British  navy  his  title  is  now  navigating-lieutenant  or 
staff-commander.  In  the  United  States  navy  it  formerly 
designated  a distinct  rank,  between  ensign  and  lieutenant, 
but  in  1883  the  title  was  changed  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade) : the  duties  of  the  navigator  are  performed  by  the 
line-officer  next  in  rank  below  the  executive  officer. 

2.  One  who  has  another  or  others  under  his  im- 
mediate control ; a lord  paramount  or  employer 
of  slaves,  vassals,  domestic  servants,  workmen, 
or  laborers,  etc. ; in  law,  specifically,  one  who 
has  in  his  own  right  and  by  virtue  of  contract 
a legal  personal  authority  over  the  services 
of  another,  such  other  being  called  his  ser- 
vant. The  important  distinction  between  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  and  that  of  principal  and  agent  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a master  is  liable  to  third  persons  for  the 
errors  of  his  servant  to  a greater  degree  than  principals 
generally  are  for  the  errors  of  agents  or  employees  over 
whom  such  authority  does  not  exist,  and  in  the  fact  that 
a servant  has  not  always  the  same  remedy  against  his 
master  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of  employment 
as  one  not  a servant  might  have. 

No  man  euer  throue  by  suing  his  Lord  or  Maister. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
It  fares  not  by  fathers  as  by  masters  it  doeth  fare, 

For  a foolish  father  may  get  a wise  sonne, 

But  of  a foolish  master  it  haps  very  rare 
Is  bread  a wise  seruant  where  euer  he  wonne. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  203. 

Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  v.  1.  66. 

3.  One  charged  with  the  care,  direction,  over- 
sight, or  control  of  some  office,  business,  under- 
taking, or  department : as,  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
a ship-,  harbor-,  or  dock-master/  master  of  the 
revels,  ceremonies,  etc. — 4.  One  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  or  using  at  pleasure;  an 
owner  or  proprietor ; a disposer. 

Nor  that  I am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a full  poor  cell. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  20. 

He  who  is  not  master  of  himself  and  his  own  passions 
cannot  be  a proper  master  of  another. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  137. 

5.  A chief;  a principal,  head,  or  leader. 

Maistur  in  mageste,  maker  of  Alle, 

Endles  and  on,  euer  to  last ! 

Now,  god,  of  thi  grace  graunt  me  thi  helpe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us. 

Shak. , Tempest,  i.  2.  163. 

6.  A man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  in 
something,  as  an  occupation,  art,  science,  or 
pursuit ; one  who  has  disposing  or  controlling 
power  of  any  kind  by  virtue  of  natural  or  ac- 
quired ability;  a proficient;  an  adept:  as,  a 
master  of  language,  or  of  the  violin;  a master 
in  art. 

Few  men  make  themselves  Masters  of  the  things  they 
write  or  speak.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  66. 

Heard  Sigr  Francisco  on  the  harpsichord,  esteem’d  one 
of  the  most  excellent  masters  in  Europe  on  that  instrument. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  2,  1674. 

I listened  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 

Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British  harp 
By  some  accomplished  master. 

Wordsu'orth,  Excursion,  vii. 

7.  A title  of  address,  formerly  in  use,  corre- 
sponding to  magister  ( which  see) . Abbreviated 
M.  Master  is  now  changed  to  mister  in  ordinary  speech, 
and  used  in  its  unchanged  form  only  before  the  name  of  a 
boy,  or  by  a servile  dependent  to  a superior,  or  sometimes 
(especially  in  irony)  by  a superior  to  an  inferior,  as  in  the 
second  quotation.  See  mister l. 

The  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  Master,  we  would  see 
a sign  from  thee.  Mat.  xii.  38. 

Master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs? 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  v.  4. 

In  the  city  of  Glocester  M.  Bird  of  the  chappell  met 
with  Tarlton,  who,  joyfull  to  regreet  other,  went  to  visit 
his  friends ; amongst  the  rest,  M.  Bird,  of  the  queenes 
chappell,  visited  M.  Woodcock  of  the  colledge.  ...  So 
Master  Woodcock  like  a woodcock  bit  his  lip. 

Tarlton,  Jests  (1611).  (HalliweU.) 
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8.  A young  gentleman;  a boy  of  the  better 
class. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a house, 
they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants. 

9.  A title  of  dignity  or  office,  (a)  A degree  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities : as,  master  of  arts.  ( b ) 
[cap.]  In  Scotland,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  a viscount 
or  baron  . as,  the  Master  of  Lovat  (heir  of  Lord  or  Baron 
Lovat). 

Master  of  Ravenswood,  a title  which  he  still  retained, 
though  forfeiture  had  attached  to  that  of  his  father. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii. 
(c)  The  title  of  the  head  of  some  societies  or  corpora- 
tions : as,  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta;  the 
master  of  Balliol  College ; the  master  of  a lodge  of  free- 
masons. (i d ) Eccles.,  a title  applied  to  certain  residen- 
tiaries  in  a minster  : as,  inaster  of  the  lady  chapel,  etc. 
10f.  In  the  game  of  howls,  the  jack. 

At  bowles  every  one  craues  to  kisse  the  maister. 

Gosson,  Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  60.  (Davies.) 

11.  A husband.  [Low,  Eng.] 

“I’m  a watching  for  my  master .”  “Do  you  mean  your 
husband?”  said  I.  “ Yes,  miss,  my  master." 

Dickens , Bleak  House,  viii. 
Grand  master,  the  title  of  the  head  of  military  orders 
of  knighthood,  as  the  Hospitalers,  the  Templars,  and  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  The  title  is  also  given  to  the  head  of 
the  fraternity  of  freemasons  for  the  time  being. 

Wottest  thou  that  Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  the  chief  of 
their  Order,  and  whom  they  [the  Templars]  term  Grand 
Master,  is  now  himself  at  Templestowe? 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxv. 
Great  master t.  See  great.— Master  attendant.  See 
attendant.— Master  in  chancery,  in  England,  formerly,  a 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  officer  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

— Master  in  lunacy.  See  lunacy.— Master  of  Arts,  an 
academical  degree  granted  by  a college  or  other  authorized 
body,  on  the  successful  completion  of  a certain  course  of 
study  or  in  recognition  of  professional  merit.  Commonly 
abbreviated  to  A.  M.  ovM.  A.— Master  of  ceremonies. 
See  ceremony.— Master  Of  or  in  glomeryt.  See  glvmery. 

— Master  of  song,  in  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  title  of  the  music- teacher  to  the  Chapel  Royal. — Mas- 
ter Of  the  church,  in  Eng.  eccles.  hist.,  one  of  the  body  of 
learned  clergy  who  sat  as  advisers  of  the  bishops  in  synods. 
—Master  of  the  faculties,  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Faculties  (which  see,  under  faculty). — Master  of 
the  horse,  (a)  [Latin  magister  equitum,  commander  of  the 
cavalry.]  In  Born,  hist,.,  an  official  appointed  by  the  dic- 
tator to  act  as  his  chief  subordinate.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  dictator  during  the  latter’s  absence,  (b)  An 
equerry ; specifically,  the  third  great  officer  in  the  British 
oourt.  He  has  the  management  of  all  the  royal  stables  and 
bred  horses,  with  authority  over  all  the  equerries  and 
pages,  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  etc.  In  state  caval- 
cades he  rides  next  to  the  sovereign. 

He  is  in  attendance  ...  on  me,  the  noble  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex’s master  of  horse.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xv. 

Master  Of  the  household,  an  officer  employed  under 
the  treasurer  of  the  British  royal  household  to  survey  ac- 
counts.—Master  of  the  mint.  See  minP.— Master  of 
the  ordnance,  a great  officer  who  has  the  command  of 
the  ordnance  and  artillery  of  Great  Britain. — Master  of 
the  robes.  See  robe.— Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  England,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  all  patents  and 
grants  that  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  all  records  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  ranks  next  after  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  above  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. — Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences (Magister  Sententiarum),  a title  given  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, from  his  great  work  “Sententiarum  Libri  Quatuor,” 
or  “ The  Four  Books  of  Sentences ’’(commonly  called  “The 
Sentences”),  illustrative  of  doctrines  of  the  churches  in 
sentences  or  passages  taken  from  the  fathers.— Master  of 
the  songt,  an  instructor  of  choristers ; a choir-master. — 
Master  of  the  Temple,  the  preacher  of  the  Temple 
Church  in  London.  He  holds  his  office  by  appointment 
of  the  crown,  without  episcopal  induction.  — Master’s 
mate,  formerly,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a junior  offi- 
cer whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the  master.  See  mate l. — 
Masters  Of  the  schools,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  the  conductors  of  the  first  examination  (“re- 
sponsions”) of  the  three  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  are  required  to  pass. — Past-master,  one  who  has 
occupied  the  office  or  dignity  of  master,  especially  in 
such  bodies  or  societies  as  the  freemasons,  etc. ; lienee, 
figuratively,  one  who  has  ripe  experience  in  his  particu- 
lar craft  or  business.  Also  passed  master. — The  little 
masters,  (a)  Certain  German  engravers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  called  from  the  smallness  of  their  prints.  (6) 
See  the  quotation. 

In  this  [the  hatters’]  trade  prevailed,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  system  of  carrying  on  industry  by 
means  of  sub-contractors  (alias  sweaters),  who  were  called 
Little  Masters.  English  Gilds  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxxviii. 
The  Master,  a specific  designation  of  Christ  as  head  of 
the  church  and  supreme  guide  of  his  followers. — The  old 
masters,  a title  given  collectively  to  the  eminent  painters 
of  the  Renaissance  and  earlier,  particularly  to  the  Italian 
painters  of  this  period. — To  be  meat  for  one’s  master. 
See  rneati. 

II.  a.  Having  or  exercising  mastery ; direct- 
ing or  controlling;  chief;  principal;  leading: 
as,  a master  mechanic  or  mariner;  a master 
builder  or  printer;  a master  hand  in  trade. 

The  maister  temple  of  al  the  toune. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1016. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1.  163. 

This  later  version  of  a most  sublime  tragedy  . . . has 
the  fire  and  vigor  of  a master  hand. 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets,  pp.  121-2. 
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Master  builder,  (a)  A chief  builder ; a director  of  build- 
ing ; an  architect. 

As  a wise  masterbuilder,  I have  laid  the  foundation. 

1 Cor.  iii.  10. 

(b)  One  who  employs  workmen  in  building. — Master 
Chord,  in  music,  the  chord  of  the  dominant. — Master 
fugue,  in  music , a fugue  without  episodes;  one  in  which 
either  subject  or  answer  is  continually  heard,  or  one  in 
which  only  the  most  difficult  contrapuntal  methods  are 
used.  — Master  mariner,  mason,  etc.  See  mariner,  etc. 
— Master  mind,  the  chief  mind;  a predominant  intel- 
lect; a master  spirit.— Master  note.  Same  as  leading 
note.  See  leading^.—  Master  passion,  a predominant 
passion:  as,  ambition  was  his  master  passion. — Master 
spirit,  a predominant  mind ; a master  mind. 

A good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a master-spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond 
life.  Milton , Areopagitica. 

Master  workman,  (a)  A workman  in  charge,  or  one 
who  is  master  of  his  craft,  (b)  [caps.]  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  [U.  S.] 

master1  (mas'ter),  v.  [=  D.  meesteren  = MLG. 
mesteren,  meisteren  = OHG.  meisteron , meistron, 
MHG.  G.  meistern  = Sw.  mastra  = Dan.  mestre , 
master;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  be- 
come the  master  of ; subject  to  one’s  will,  con- 
trol, or  authority;  conquer;  overpower;  sub- 
due. 

Every  one  can  master  a grief  but  he  that  has  it. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.  28. 

Kings  nor  authority  can  master  Fate. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  v.  3. 

2.  To  make  one’s  self  master  of;  overcome  the 
difficulties  of ; learn  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
or  use : as,  to  master  a science. 

That  art  of  plain  living,  which  moralists  in  all  ages  have 
prized  so  much,  was  mastered  completely  by  Wordsworth. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  97. 

3.  To  control  as  master  or  owner;  possess; 
have  power  over. 

So  then  he  hath  it  [gold]  when  he  cannot  use  it, 

And  leaves  it  to  he  master'd  by  his  young. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  863. 

The  Hurons  would  follow  our  trail,  and  master  our  scalps 
before  we  had  got  a dozen  miles. 

Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxv. 

4f.  To  hold  the  position  or  relation  of  master 
to ; be  a master  to. 

Rather  father  thee  than  master  thee. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  395. 

5.  In  a technical  use,  to  season  or  age. 

A slight  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sumac,  something 
different  in  the  “ageing”  or  mastering  of  the  logwood,  . . . 
and  other  causes,  . . . put  works  almost  to  a stand-still. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  86. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  skilful;  excel.  [Bare.] 

They  talk  of  fencing,  and  the  use  of  arms. 

The  art  of  urging  and  avoiding  banns, 

The  noble  science,  and  the  mastering  skill 
Of  making  just  approaches  bow  to  kill. 

B.  Jenson,  Underwoods.  (Latham.) 

master2(mas'ter),  v.  [<  mast1  + A ves- 

sel with  (a  specified  number  of)  masts : in  com- 
position: as,  a three-master. 

master-at-arms  (mas ' tfr-at-armz'),  n.  In  a 
man-of-war,  a petty  officer  of  the  first  class; 
the  chief  police  officer  of  the  ship,  whose  duties 
are  to  take  charge  of  all  prisoners,  and  to  keep 
order  on  the  herth-deck.  His  assistants  are 
called  ship’s  corporals. 

masterdom  (mas'ter-dum),  n.  [<  ME.  master- 
dom  (=  OHG.  meistartuom,  meistarduom,  MHG. 
meistertuom,  G.  meisterthum) ; < master 1 + -dom.  ] 
Power  of  control ; dominion ; mastery. 

Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  71. 

masterful  (mas'ter-ful),  a.  [<  ME.  masterfull, 
maisterful;  < master 1 + -fill.]  1.  Having  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a master;  capable 
of  mastery;  controlling;  imperious;  domineer- 
ing. 

Shal  noon  housebonde  seyn  to  me  “ chek  mat  i 
For  eyther  they  ben  ful  of  jalousie, 

Or  maysterful,  or  loven  novelrye. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  Ii.  766. 

How  maisterful  ioue  is  in  youthe ! 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

Such  parents  are  invaluable  boons  to  an  ambitious,  en- 
ergetic, and  masterful  child.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  126. 

2.  Expressing  or  indicating  mastery ; exhibit- 
ing force  or  power:  as,  a masterful  manner  or 
command.— Masterful  beggar,  formerly,  in  Scots  law, 
a beggar  who  took  by  force  or  by  putting  the  household- 
ers in  fear ; a sorner. 

masterfully  (mas'ter-ful-i),  adv.  In  a master- 
ful or  imperious  manner. 

masterfulness  (mas'ter-ful-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  masterful,  imperious,  or  domineer- 
ing. 

masterhood  tails ' ter-hud),  n.  [<  master 1 + 
-hood.]  The  state  of  being  a master;  a condi- 
tion of  mastery;  mastership. 
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I would  . . . accommodate  quietly  to  his  masterhood , 
smile  undisturbed  at  his  ineradicable  ambition. 

Charlotte  Bronte , Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

master-joint  (mas'ter-joint),  n.  In  geol.,  the 
most  marked  or  best-defined  system  of  joints  or 
divisional  planes  by  which  a rock  is  intersected. 
Many  rocks  are  traversed  by  two  systems  of  joints  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  each  other ; one  of  these  is  frequently 
decidedly  better  defined  than  the  other,  and  any  joint  of 
this  system  would  be  designated  as  a master-joint.  If 
there  are  two  well-developed  systems  of  joints  and  an- 
other which  is  less  so,  the  former  would  both  be  included 
under  the  designation  of  master-joints. 

master-key  (mas'ter-ke),  n.  1.  A key  which 
opens  (masters)  many  locks  so  differently  con- 
structed that  the  key  proper  to  each  will  open 
none  of  the  others. 

A very  Master-Key  to  every  Body’s  strong  Box. 

Congreve , Way  of  the  World,  iii. 

2.  Figuratively,  a general  clue  to  lead  out  of 
many  difficulties;  a guide  to  the  solution  of 
many  questions  or  doubts. 

The  discernment  of  characters  is  the  master  key  of  hu- 
man policy.  Goldsmith,  Phanor. 

masterless  (mas'ter-les),  a.  [<  ME.  maisterles; 
< master 1 + -less.]  1.  Not  having  a master; 
uncontrolled  or  unprotected  by  a master,  in 
England,  In  early  times,  a masterless  man— that  is,  one 
who  could  not  prove  either  that  he  was  a freeman  or  that 
he  was  under  the  control  of  a master — was  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  could  legally  be  treated  as  a vaga- 
bond, or  consigned  to  a master,  or  even  put  to  death. 
Negroes  were  subject  to  similar  conditions  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  during  the  existence  of  slavery. 

A masterless  man?  ...  He  had  better  not  to  speak  to 
me,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  gaol  and  gallows. 

Kingsley,  W estward  Ho,  vii. 
In  English  society  of  a far  later  time  we  find  11  masterless 
men”  to  be  a name  of  thieves,  beggars,  and  peace-breakers. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  30. 

2.  Free  from  mastery  or  ownership;  liberated 
from  or  not  subject  to  a master;  having  unre- 
strained liberty. 

Ther  sholde  ye  se  stedes  and  horse  renne  maisterles , their 
reynes  trailynge  vndir  fote,  wher-of  the  sadeles  were  all 
blody  of  knyghtes  that  ther-ynne  hadde  be  slayn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  211. 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords  ? 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  v.  3.  142. 

3.  That  cannot  be  mastered;  ungovernable; 
beyond  control. 

Such  vast  heath-fires  are  lighted  up  that  they  often  get 
to  a masterless  head.  Gilbert  White. 

masterlessness  (mas'ter-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  masterless  or  without  a 
master ; unrestrainedness.  Hare. 
masterliness  (mas'ter-li-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  masterly ; masterly  ability 
, or  skill. 

master-lode  (mas'ter-lod),  n.  Same  as  cham- 
pion lode  (which  see,  under  lode1). 
masterly  (mas'ter-li),  a.  [=  D.  meesterlijk  = 
MLG.  mesterlik  = OHG.  meistarlih , MHG.  meis- 
terlich, G.  meisterlich  = Sw.  mdsterlig  = Dan. 
mesterlig ; as  master1  4-  -Z//L]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  a master ; characteristic  of 
one  who  is  master  of  his  art  or  subject. 

But  when  action  or  persons  are  to  be  described,  . . . how 
bold,  how  masterly  are  the  strokes  of  Virgil ! 

Dryden,  Account  of  Annus  Mirabilis. 

2.  Acting  like  a master;  imperious;  domineer- 
ing; masterful.  [Rare.] 
masterly  (mas'ter-li),  adv.  [=  D.  meesterlijk 
= MLG.  mesterlike  = OHG.  meistarlihlio,  MHG. 
meisterliclie , G.  meisterlich ; as  master 1 4-  -Zy2.] 
In  a masterly  manner;  with  the  skill  or  ability 
of  a master. 

Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3.  66. 

masteroust,  mastroust  (mas'ter-us,  -trus),  a. 

[Formerly  also  maistrous;  < master1  + -ous.] 
Characteristic  of  a master;  masterly;  skilful. 

Must  we  leame  from  Canons  and  quaint  Sermonings 
interlin’d  with  barbarous  Latin  to  illumin  a period,  to 
wreath  an  Enthymema  with  maistrous  dexterity  ? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

masterpiece  (mas'ter-pes),  n.  1.  A work  or 
performance  of  a master;  a piece  of  work  of 
surpassing  excellence ; any  performance  or  pro- 
duction superior  to  others  of  its  kind,  whether 
by  the  same  person  or  by  others. 

Here  we  must  rest ; this  is  our  master-piece; 

We  cannot  think  to  go  beyond  this. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 
At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  master-pieces 
of  ancient  genius.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2f.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

There  is  no  master-piece  in  art  like  policy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 
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Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

master-prizet  (mas'ter-priz),  n.  A masterly  or 
commanding  stroke;  a move,  stroke,  or  game 
worthy  of  a master  hand  or  mind. 

She  hath  play’d  her  master-prize,  a rare  one. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  4. 

There  is  some  notable  masterprize  of  roguery 
This  drum  strikes  up  for. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  1. 

mastership  (mas'ter-ship),  n.  [=  OFries.  mas- 
tership, mesterskip  = D.  meesterscliap  = MLG. 
mesterschop  = OHG.  meisterscaft , MHG.  G. 
meisterscliaft  = Sw.  masterskap  = Dan.  mester- 
skdb ; as  master1  + -ship.']  1 . The  state  or  office 
of  a master;  a master’s  position  or  rank:  as, 
the  mastership  of  a school,  or  of  a vessel. 

Yet  these  conscientious  Men  . . . wanted  not  boldness 
...  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  ac- 
cept, . . . Collegiate  Masterships  in  the  Universities. 

Milton,  Hist.  England,  iii. 
The  kinds  of  this  seignoury,  Seneca  makes  two : the 
one,  . . . power  or  command ; the  other,  . . . propriety 
or  mastership.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  ix.  § 1. 

2.  Masterly  skill  or  capacity ; superiority;  mas- 
tery. 

That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show’d  mastership  in  floating.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1.  7. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  i. 
3f.  A chief  work;  a masterpiece. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight. 

The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  face  and  mind. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii.  318. 
4+.  In  address,  your  mastership,  like  your  lord- 
ship, etc.  Sometimes  contracted  to  maship. 

How  now,  Signior  Launce ! what  news  with  your  mas- 
tership? Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  280. 

Save  your  mastership! 

Do  you  know  us,  sir? 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iii.  1. 

master-sinew  (mas'ter-sm//u),  n.  In  farriery, 
the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  hock.  It  corresponds  to 
the  tendon  of  Achilles  in  man. 
mastersiliger  (mas' ter- sing ’’er),  n.  [Tr.  of 
MHG.  meistersinger,  G.  meistersinger  (G.  also 
meister sdnger)',  (.meister,  master,  + singer,  sing- 
er.] One  of  a class  of  German  poets  and  musi- 
cians, chiefly  peasants  and  artisans,  who  began 
to  form  gilds  or  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  art  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Nuremberg 
was  their  principal  seat,  and  Hans  Sachs,  a shoemaker  of 
that  place,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  them ; but  socie- 
ties were  founded  in  all  the  principal  cities,  many  of 
which  were  maintained  till  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
that  of  Ulm  continued  in  existence  till  1839. 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these  obscure 
and  dismal  lanes. 

Walked  of  yore  the  Master  singers,  chanting  rude  poetic 
strains.  Longfellow,  Nuremberg. 

master-spring  (mas'ter-spring),  n.  The  spring 
which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the  whole 
work  or  machine. 

master-stroke  (mas'ter-strok),  n.  1.  A mas- 
terly achievement ; a wonderfully  clever  or  suc- 
cessful action. 

How  oft,  amazed  and  ravished,  you  have  seen 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 

And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanick  part. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  In  art,  an  important  or  capital  line. 

Some  painters  will  hit  the  chief  lines  and  masterstrokes 
of  a face  so  truly  that,  through  all  the  differences  of  age, 
the  picture  shall  still  hear  a resemblance. 

Waller,  Poems,  ii.,  Pref. 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me  : I would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  398. 
master-touch,  (mas'ter-tuch),  n.  The  touch  or 
finish  of  a master. 

I have  here  only  mentioned  some  muster-touches  of  this 
admirable  piece.  Tatter,  No.  156. 

master-wheel  (mas'ter-hwel),  n.  The  main 
or  chief  wheel  in  a machine;  specifically,  a 
wheel  which  acts  as  a driver  or  imparts  mo- 
tion to  other  parts,  as  the  large  cog-wheel  of  a 
horse-power. 

masterwork  (mas'ter-werk),  n.  [=  MLG.  mes- 
terwerlc  = G.  meisterwerk  = Sw.  masterverk  = 
Dan.  mesterweerk ; as  master 1 + work.)  Prin- 
cipal performance ; masterpiece ; chef-d’oeuvre. 
Vet  let  me  touch  one  point  of  this  great  act, 

That  famous  siege,  the  master-work  of  all. 

Daniel,  Death  of  the  Erie  of  Devonshire. 
Here  by  degrees  his  master-work  arose. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 

masterwort  (mas'ter-wert),  n.  [A  tr.  of  Tm- 
peratoria:  sense  variously  explained.  ] A name 
of  several  umbelliferous  plants,  (a)  Properly,  Im. 
peratoria  ( Peucedanum ) Ostruthium , a native  of  central 
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Europe,  formerly  much  cultivated  as  a pot-herb.  Its  root 
is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  (b)  An  American  plant,  Hera- 
cleum  lanatum.  Its  root  has  stimulant  and  carminative 
properties,  (c)  Angelica  atropurpurea,  an  infusion  of 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  flatulent  colic. — Dwarf  mas- 
terwort, Hacguetia  Epipactis.— Great  black  master- 
wort,  Astrantia  major.— Small  black  masterwort,  As- 
trantia  minor.— Wild  or  English  masterwort.  Same 
as  herb-gerard. 

mastery  (mas'ter-i),  n.  [<  ME.  mastry,  mais- 
try,  maystrye,  maistrie,  meystry,  < OF.  maistrie 
(=  Sp.  maestria  — Pg.  mestria  = It.  maestria), 
mastery,  < maistre,  master:  see  master1,  n.)  1. 
The  state  of  being  a master ; power  of  com- 
mand or  control ; rule ; dominion ; sway. 

A monk  ther  was,  a fair  for  the  maistrie. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  0.  T.,  1.  165. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  mastery.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  899. 

Their  mastery  of  the  sea  gave  them  along  every  coast  a 
secure  basis  of  operations. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  iii. 

2.  Ascendancy  in  war  or  in  competition ; the 
upper  hand ; superiority ; preeminence. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery. 

, Ex.  xxxii.  18. 

Riding  of  this  steed,  brother  Bredbeddle, 

The  mastery  belongs  to  me. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  242). 

3.  Expert  knowledge  or  skill;  power  of  using 
or  exercising ; dexterity : as,  the  mastery  of  an 
art  or  science. 

The  16  medicyn  agens  the  feuere  pestilenciale,  and  the 
maistrie  to  cure  it. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  23. 

O,  had  I now  your  manner,  maistry,  might,  . . . 

How  would  I draw ! B.  Jonson,  Poet  to  the  Painter. 

He  could  attain  to  a mastery  in  all  languages.  TUlotson. 

4.  Masterly  attainment;  the  gaining  of  mas- 
tership. 

Now  I wole  teche  30U  the  maistrie  of  departynge  of 
gold  fro  siluir  whanne  thei  be  meyngid  togidere. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  9. 

A science  whose  mastery  demands  a whole  life  of  labo- 
rious diligence.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  340. 

5f.  A contest  for  superiority.  Holland. 

He  would  often  times  run,  leap,  and  prove  masteries 
with  his  chiefe  courtiers. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks  (1603).  ( Nares .) 

The  youth  of  the  severall  wards  and  parishes  contend 
in  other  masteries  and  pastimes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.,  1646. 

6f.  A masterly  operation  or  act ; a triumph  of 
skill. 

Taketh  good  heed,  ye  shul  wel  seen  at  ye. 

That  I wol  doon  a maistrie  er  I go. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  49. 

No  maystry  is  it  to  get  a friend,  but  for  to  keepe  him 
long.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91. 

7f.  The  finding  of  the  magisterium  or  philoso- 
pher’s stone;  also,  the  stone  itself. 

I am  the  lord  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  . . . 

I am  the  master  of  the  mastery. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

mastful  (mast 'ful),  a.  [<  mast 2 + -/«?.] 
Abounding  with  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  the  "oak, 
beech,  and  other  forest-trees. 

masthead  (mast'hed),  n.  1.  The  top  or  head 
of  the  mast  of  a ship  or  vessel ; technically,  the 
top  or  head  of  the  lower  mast,  but  by  extension 
the  highest  point  of  the  mast.  Thus,  a sailor  may 
he  sent  to  the  masthead  (the  top  of  the  lower  mast)  as  a 
lookout-man,  or  for  punishment:  to  carry  the  colors  at 
the  masthead  is  to  carry  them  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
mast. 

2.  One  who  is  stationed  at  the  masthead:  as, 
the  sundown  masthead. 

masthead  (mast'hed),  v.  t.  [<  masthead,  n.)  1. 
To  raise  to  the  masthead;  place  or  display  at 
the  masthead. 

In  a minute  the  flag,  jack  down,  was  mastheaded,  and 
fluttering  its  fair  folds  upon  the  breeze. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack’s  Courtship,  xlvii. 

2.  To  punish,  as  a sailor,  by  sending  to  the 
masthead  (the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  masts) 
for  a certain  or  an  indefinite  time. 

The  next  morning  I was  regularly  mastheaded. 

Marryat , Frank  Mildmay,  iv.  (Davies.) 

mast-hoop  (mast'hop),  n.  A wooden  or  iron 
hoop  on  a mast. 

mast-house,  masting-house  (mast'-,  mas'ting- 
hous),  n.  A large  roofed  building  in  which 
masts  are  made  or  prepared  for  use. 

mastic  (mas'tik),  n.  and  a.  [Also  mastich,  for- 
merly also  mastick  ; < ME.  mastik  = D.  mastik,  < 
F.  mastic  = Pr.  mastic,  rnastec  - Sp.  obs.  masticis 
(usually  almaciga,  < Ar.  al-mastake)  = Pg.  mas- 
tique=  It.  mastice,  mastico  (=Qr. mastix, <XiL.  ML. 
mastix),  < L.  mastiche,  also  mastice,  LL.  masti- 
ch um  and  mastix,  < Gr.  yaoTtxy,  mastic,  so  called 
because  used  as  in  the  East  as  chewing-gum,  < 
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fiaori&Lv,  chew:  cf.  / laora the  mouth  (see  mas- 
tax , mustache ),  < fiacaoOai,  chew.  Hence  ult.  mas- 
ticate.'] I.  n.  1.  A resinous  substance  obtained 
from  the  common  mastic-tree,  Pistacia  Lentis- 
cus, a small  tree  about  12  feet  high,  native  in 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  The 
commercial  article  is  derived  principally  from  the  Levant, 
and  especially  from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  greater  part 
is  obtained  from  artificial  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
It  comes  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears, 
which  soften  between  the  teeth  with  bitterish  taste  and 
aromatic  smell.  About  90  per  cent,  of  mastic  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  the  residue  constituting  the  substance  masticin. 
Its  solution  in  turpentine  constitutes  a varnish  much  used 
in  painting  in  oil.  In  the  East  mastic  is  chewed  by  the 
women. 

2.  A similar  resin  yielded  by  some  other  plant. 
Algerian  or  Barbary  mastic  is  afforded  by  Pistacia  Tere- 
binthus,  a tree  of  the  same  region  as  P.  Lentiscus.  In  In- 
dia a mastic  is  obtained  from  P.  Khinjuke  and  P.  mutica. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a shrubby  composite  plant, 
Euryops  Athanasise,  called  resin-bush,  yields  a gum 
which  serves  as  mastic.  The  Peruvian  mastic-tree  is 
Schiyius  Molle ; the  West  Indian  is  Terebinthus  Sima- 
rouba,  a lofty  tree  from  all  parts  of  which  a resinous  gum 
exudes. 

3.  A mastic-tree. 

A line  of  sandy  hills,  covered  with  thickets  of  myrtle 
and  mastic , shut  off  the  view  of  the  plain  and  meadows. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  43. 

4.  A distilled  liquor,  most  commonly  obtained 
from  grapes  or  grape-skins  after  the  wine  is 
pressed,  flavored  with  the  gum  mastic  and 
sometimes  with  anise  or  fennel,  becoming  opa- 
line when  mixed  with  water,  much  drunk  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  islands.  The  best  is 
made  in  Chios. — 5.  A kind  of  mortar  or  cement 
used  for  plastering  walls.  It  is  composed  of  finely 
ground  oolitic  limestone  mixed  with  sand  and  litharge, 
and  is  used  with  a considerable  portion  of  linseed-oil : it 
sets  hard  in  a few  days,  and  is  much  used  in  works  where 
great  expedition  is  required.—  Asphaltic  mastic.  Same 
as  asphalt,  2.— Bituminous  mastic.  See  bituminous  ce- 
ment, under  bituminous. 

II.  a.  Adhesive,  as  or  with  gum  or  mastic. 

Gellia  wore  a velvet  mastick  patch. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
masticable  (mas'ti-ka-bl),  a.  [<  mastic(ate)  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  chewed ; susceptible 
of  mastication. 

masticate  (mas'ti-kat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  mas- 
ticated, ppr.  masticating.  [<  LL.  masticatus,  pp. 
of  masticare,  chew  (>  It.  masticare  = Sp.  masti- 
car,  obs.  mastigar =Pg.  mastigar =OF.  mascher, 
F.  mdcher,  chew),  orig.  chew  mastic  (not  from 
the  ancient  and  rare  Gr.  gaarixav,  gnash  the 
teeth,  which  is,  however,  remotely  related),  < 
mastiehe,  mastice,  mastic:  see  mastic,  n.]  1. 

To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  prepare  for  swal- 
lowing and  digestion;  chew:  as,  to  masticate 
food. 

Now  I eat  my  meals  with  pain, 

Averse  to  masticate  the  grain. 

Cotton,  Fables,  vi. 

2.  To  prepare  for  nse  by  cutting  or  kneading, 
as  with  a masticator. 

Mr.  Hancock  . . . had  a cylinder  made  of  masticated 
rubber,  of  a convenient  size.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  693. 

mastication  (mas-ti-ka'shon), ».  [=  ¥. mastica- 
tion = Sp . masticacion  - Pg.mastigagdo  = It.  mas- 
ticazione,  < ML.  *masticatio(n-),  < LL.  masticare, 
chew:  see  masticate.]  1.  The  act  of  chewing; 
the  process  of  triturating  food  with  the  teeth ; 
manducation. — 2.  The  process  of  tearing  to 
pieces  or  kneading,  as  india-rubber,  by  means 
of  the  masticator — Muscles  of  mastication,  the 
muscles  specially  concerned  in  the  act  of  chewing,  being 
those  by  whose  action  the  lower  jaw  is  moved  upward  and 
sidewise.  They  constitute  a special  group  of  muscles,  de- 
riving their  innervation  from  the  motor  filaments  of  the 
trigeminus  nerve.  In  man  these  muscles  are  the  tempo- 
*ralis,  masseter,  and  external  and  internal  pterygoid, 
masticator  (mas'ti-ka-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  masti- 
cador,  a horse’s  bit,  = Pg.  mastigador  = It. 
masticatore,  masticator,  < NL.  masticator,  < LL. 
masticare,  chew:  see  masticate.]  One  who  or 
that  which  masticates  or  chews.  Specifically— 
(a)  A small  kind  of  mincing-machine  for  cutting  up  meat 
for  aged  persons  or  others  unable  to  chew  properly.  (6) 
A machine  used  in  purifying  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha, 
consisting  of  a shaft  set  with  strong  teeth  and  revolving 
in  a case  in  which  the  material  to  be  purified  is  placed. 
(c)In  entom.,  sometimes  used  for  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
employed  in  mastication  — the  maxillte  and  mandibles. 
Kirby. 

masticatory  (mas'ti-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=F. 
masticatoire  = Pr.  mastiguatori  = Sp.  It.  mas- 
ticatorio,  < NL.  *masticatorius,  < LL.  masticare, 
chew:  see  masticate,  masticator.]  I.  a.  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  mastication;  used  in  or 
effected  by  chewing : as,  the  masticatory  appa- 
ratus or  process — Masticatory  mouth,  in  entom.,  a 
mouth  provided  with  well-developed  mandibles  and  max- 
illae, as  in  Coleoptera  and  Ilymenoptera . Also  called  man- 
dibula.te.  mouth.-  Masticatory  sac  or  stomach,  a stom- 
ach which  serves  for  the  trituration  and  comminution  of 
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food  by  a process  analogous  to  chewing,  as  the  muscular 
gizzard  of  a bird,  with  its  dense,  tough,  and  sometimes 
bony  epithelial  lining,  or  the  highly  chitinized  stomach  of 
a crustacean,  with  its  elaborate  set  of  tooth-like  processes. 

II.  n. ; pi.  maslicatories  (-riz).  A substance 
chewed  to  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

The  root  [of  the  cocoanut-palm]  is  used  as  a masticatory. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  464. 

mastic-cement  (mas'tik-se-ment//),  n.  Same  as 

mastic,  5. 

mastic-cloth  (mas'tik-kloth),  n.  A kind  of  can- 
vas made  for  needlework, 
mastich,  mastiehe,  n.  See  mastic. 
mastic-herb  (mas'tik-erb),  n.  A low  shrubby 
plant,  Thymus  mastichina,  having  a strong  agree- 
able smell,  like  mastic.  It  grows  in  Spain, 
masticic  (mas-tis'ik),  a.  [<  mastic  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mastic. 

masticin  (mas'ti-sin),  n.  [=  F.  masticine  = It. 
masticino;  as  mastic  + -in2.]  A substance 
(C2qH;nO)  which  remains  undissolved  on  dis- 
solving mastic  in  alcohol.  It  amounts  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  mastic  employed,  and  has  while  moist  all  the 
characters  of  caoutchouc,  but  becomes  brittle  when  dried, 
mastickt,  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An  obsolete  spelling 
of  mastic. 

II.  a.  [Appar.  an  attrib.  use  of  mastic  with 
ref.  to  masticate.]  Masticatory:  only  in  the 
following  passage,  where  modern  editions  have 
mastiff. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws, 

We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  73. 
Masticophis(mas-tik'o-fis),?t.  [NL., prop. *Mas- 
tigophis,  < Gr.  gaan^,  a whip,  scourge,  + o<pt;,  a 
serpent,  snake.]  A genus  of  innocuous  serpents, 
of  the  family  Colubridce,  established  by  Baird 
and  Girard  in  1853 ; the  whip-snakes.  The  type  is 
the  coachwhip-snake,  M.flagellifomm,  a very  slender  spe- 
cies with  smooth  scales,  found  in  the  southern  United 
States ; and  others  are  described. 

masticot1,  m.  An  erroneous  form  of  massicot. 

masticot-t,  n.  Mastic. 

mastic-tree  (mas'tik-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  mastic- 
tree.]  1.  A tree  which  yields  mastic,  espe- 
cially Pistacia  Lentiscus.  See  mastic,  1 and  2. 

The  benes  hardde  of  mastic  tree  wol  serve  Ysowe. 

Palladius,  Ilusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

2.  A valuable  tree  of  Florida,  Sideroxylon 
Mastichodendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy, 
strong,  and  close-grained.  It  resists  the  attacks  of  teredo, 
and  is  largely  used  in  ship-  and  boat-building.  It  bears  a 
plum-like  fruit,  of  a pleasant  subacid  flavor,  eagerly  eaten 
by  animals. 

masticurous  (mas-ti-ku'rns),  a.  [Also  masti- 
courous,  prop.  *mastigurous ; < Gr .gdori^,  awhip, 
scourge,  + ovpa,  the  tail.]  Having  a whip-like 
tail,  as  the  ray. 

mastiff  (mas'tif),  n.  [The  associated  forms  (in 
E.  and  F.)  are  of  3 types : ( a ) mastiff,  formerly 
also  mas  time,  < ME.  mastyf,  mestif,  a mastiff,  < 
OF.  mestif,  F.  metif,  of  mixed  breed,  mongrel 
( chien  mestif,  a mougrel  dog),  < ML.  * mixtimts , 
*mistivus,  mixed ; ( b ) early  mod.  E.  masty,  < ME. 
mastis,  a mongrel,  < OF.  mestis,  F.  metis  (=  Pr. 
mestis  = Sp.  mestizo  = Pg.  mestizo  = It.  mes- 
tizzo),  of  a mixed  breed,  mongrel,  < ML.  *mix- 
ticius,  *misticins,  mixed;  (c)  * mastin  (*mestin,  > 
Sc.  messin),  < OF.  mastin,  F.  matin  - Pr.  mastin 
(cf.  Sp.  mastm,  Pg.  mastim,  It.  mastino,  ML.  mas- 
tinus,  all  appar.  < OF.),  a mastiff;  < ML.  *mix- 
tinus,  *mistinus,  mixed ; all  three  types  (ML. 
*mistivus,  misticius,  *mistinus)  < L.  mixtus,  mis- 
tus,  mixed,  pp.  of  miscere,  mix:  see  mix1.  For 
the  form  mast-,  ult.  < L.  mist-,  cf.  mastim2,  mas- 
tin'2. This  etym.  is  the  only  one  that  satisfac- 
torily explains  the  various  forms  involved. 
Skeat,  following  Scheler  and  Diez,  supposes 
mastiff  to  be  lit.  ‘a  house-dog,’  the  ML.  type 
mastinus  being  in  this  view  contracted  (after 
Rom.)  from  *masnatinus,  ult.  *mansionatinus 
(sc.  canis),  < masnata,  ult.  *mansionata  (OF. 
meisnee,  maisnee,  etc.),  household,  family  (see 
many2,  meiny).  Minsheu  (1625)  similarly  ex- 
plains it  as  “q.  maison  tenant,  i.  domum  tenens, 
keeping  the  house.”]  A variety  of  dog  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  A true-bred  mastiff  is  of  large 
size,  and  very  stoutly  built.  The  head  is  well  developed 
and  large,  the  lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  whole  aspect  noble.  The  modern  breed  is 
more  lightly  built,  with  l more  slender  muzzle. 

In  aide  time  was  an  usage  to  norrysshe  grete  mastyuys 
and  sare  bytynge  dogges  in  the  lytell  houses  upon  the 
walls,  that  by  them  shulde  be  knowen  the  comynge  of 
theyre  enemyes.  Caxton,  Fayt  of  Armes,  ii.  158. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  the  fierce  mastives  bait.  Spenser. 
mastiff-bat  (mas'tif-bat),  n.  A molossoid  or 
bulldog-bat;  a member  of  the  Molossince : so 
called  from  its  physiognomy.  See  Molossince. 
Mastigamceba  (mas'i'ti-ga-me'ba),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fiaeTilj  ( paony -),  a whip,  scourge,  + ayoijiri, 
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change,  alternation:  see  amoeba.]  A remark- 
able genus  of  flagellate  protozoans,  combining 
the  pseudopods  of  an  amoeba  with  a long  ter- 
minal flagellum.  The  genus  illustrates  a group  of 
protozoans  which  have  been  called  Phizofiagellata.  A 
species  is  named  M.  aspersa. 

Mastigamoebidse  (mas,/ti-ga-me'bi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Mastigamceba  + -idee.]  A family  of 
rhizoflagellate  protozoans,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Mastigamceba. 

mastigium  (mas-tij'i-um),  n. ; pi.  mastigia  (-ii). 
[NL.,  < Gr./zaanf  (paany-),  a whip.]  In  entom., 
one  of  the  prominent  organs  on  the  posterior 
extremity  of  a very  few  lepidopterous  larvae, 
from  which  threadlike  processes  can  be  thrust, 
as  in  the  European  Harpyia  vinula.  The  cater- 
pillars lash  their  sides  with  these  threads  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  ichneumon  parasites. 
Mastigophora  (mas-ti-gof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  mastigophorus : s ee  mastigophorous.] 
Same  as  Flagellata.—  Mastigophora  trlchoso- 
mata.  Same  as  Ciliojtagellata. 
mastigophore  (mas'ti-go-for),  n.  [ < Mastigo- 
phora.] A flagellate  protozoan;  any  member 
of  the  Mastigophora. 

mastigophoric  (mas//ti-go-for'ik),  a.  [<  mas- 
tigophore + -ic.]  Same  as  mastigophorous,  1. 
T.  L.  Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  vi. 
mastigophorous  (mas-ti-gof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
paorryoipApoi,  bearing  a whip,  < /iboTif  (paony-), 
a whip,  + -fpopof,  (.  tpepeiv  = E.  bear2.]  1.  Car- 
rying a whip,  scourge,  or  wand.  S.  Smith. — 
2.  In  zodl.,  flagellate,  as  a protozoan;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mastigophora. 
mastigopod  (mas'ti-go-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
mastigopus  (-pod-),  < Gr.  /man#  (fiaorty-),  a 
whip,  + tvobc  (7rod-)  = F.foot.]  I,  a.  Furnished 
with  cilia  or  flagella,  or  both,  as  a protozoan ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mastigopoda. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Mastigopoda. 
Mastigopoda  (mas-ti-gop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  mastigopus : see  mastigopod.]  All 
those  Protozoa  which  possess  cilia  or  flagella ; 
the  two  protozoan  classes  Ciliata  and  Flagellata. 
Huxley. 

mastigopodous  (mas-ti-gop'o-dus),  a.  [As 

mastigopod  + -ous.]  Same  as  mastigopod. 
mastigure  (mas'ti-giir),  n.  [<  NL.  Mastigurus.] 
An  agamoid  lizard  of  the  genus  Uromastix : as, 
the  spine-footed  mastigure,  Uromastix  spinipes. 
Mastigurus  (mas-ti-gu'rus),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

yaorii;  (yaariy-),  a whip,  + ovpa,  a tail.]  Same 
as  Uromastix.  Fleming. 
mastilyont,  n.  Same  as  mastin2. 
masting-house  (mast'ing-hous),  n.  See  mast- 
house. 

mastist,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  masty2. 
mastitis  (mas-ti'tis),  v.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uaarAc, 
the  breast,  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  mammary  gland.  Also  called  mam- 
mitis. 

mastivet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mastiff.  Min- 
sheu; Cotgrave. 

mastless1  (mast'les),  a.  [<  mast 1 + -less.] 
Having  no  mast:  as,  a mastless  vessel. 
mastless2  (mast'les),  a.  [<  mast2  + -less.] 
Bearing  or  producing  no  mast:  as,  a mastless 
beech. 

A crown  of  rmstless  oak  adorned  her  head. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii. 

mastlinH,  «•  See  mastin1. 
mastlin2t,  «•  See  maslin2. 
mastman  (mast'man),  n. ; pi.  mastmen  (-men). 
A seaman  stationed  at  a mast  in  a man-of-war 
to  keep  the  ropes  clear  and  in  order.  In  the 
British  service,  formerly  called  captain  of  the 
mast. 

mastoccipital  (mas-tok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  mas- 
to(id)  + occipital.]  Common  to  the  mastoid 
and  the  occipital  bone:  as,  the  mastoccipital 
suture.  Also  masto-occipital. 
mastodon  (mas'to-don),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
with  ref.  to  the  mammillary  processes  on  the 
molar  teeth ; < Gr.  gaon 5f,  breast  (mammilla), 
+ oflovc  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  1.  An  extinct 
proboscidean  quadruped  of  the  family  Eleplian- 
tidee  and  subfamily  Mastodontinw.  Several  genera 
and  rather  numerous  species  have  been  discovered  in 
Tertiary  deposits  of  most  parts  of  the  world, in  some  cases 
associated  with  those  of  the  mammoth.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  of  these  is  the  M astodon  americanus.  The 
most  complete  and  best-known  skeleton  was  obtained  from 
a peat-bog  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  is  known  as 
the  Warren  mastodon.  Its  height  is  eleven  feet,  length 
seventeen  feet,  total  length  of  tusk  ten  feet  eleven  inches, 
external  length  eight  feet  eight  inches,  circumference 
of  trunk  sixteen  feet  five  inches.  See  cut  on  following 
page. 

2.  (cap.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mastodontinw, 
formerly  held  to  include  all  the  mastodons, 
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now  restricted  to  those  of  the  tetralophodont 
series,  such  as  M.  avernensis  of  Europe. 

mastodont  (mas'to-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  masto- 
don(t-).]  I.  a.  Having  teeth  like  a mastodon ; 
tubercular,  as  a mastodon’s  tooth. 

II.  n.  A mastodon. 

mastodontic  (mas-to-don'tik),  a.  [<  mastodont 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mastodon ; resem- 
bling a mastodon ; of  mammoth  size : as,  mas- 
todontic dimensions.  Everett. 

Mastodontinti  (mas//to-don-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Mastodon  (- odont -)  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of 
Elepliantidce  typified  by  the  genus  Mastodon, 
distinguished  from  Elepliantince  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  molar  teeth ; mastodons.  The  ridges 
of  the  molars  increase  in  number  by  one  or  more  on  the 
successive  teeth,  and  have  more  or  fewer  mammilliform 


Mastodon  (Mastodon  americanus). 

Skeleton  discovered  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  1866;  nowin  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Albany. 


tubercles,  while  the  intervening  valleys  have  little  or  no 
cement.  The  fact  is  now  recognized  that  the  mastodons 
are  so  closely  allied  in  every  respect  to  the  least  specialized 
elephants  that  there  is  really  no  distinction  between  Mas- 
todon and  Elephas. 

mastodontine  (mas-to-don'tin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Masiodontinw : distinguished 
from  elephantine  in  a technical  sense, 
inastodynia  (mas-to-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yaorAg,  the  breast,  + bSvvrj,  pain.]  In  pathol., 
^pain  in  the  mammary  gland, 
mastoid  (mas'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yaoroeidr/g, 
like  the  breast,  < yaorAg,  the  breast,  + elAog, 
form.]  I.  a.  Teat-like;  shaped  like  a nipple: 
specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  a part  or  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  fromits  shape  in  man. 
See  below — Mastoid  artery,  a small  branch  of  the  pos- 
terior auricular  artery ; also,  a small  branch  of  the  occipi- 
tal artery  which  enters  the  mastoid  foramen.— Mastoid 
cells,  a number  of  irregular  spaces  or  cavities  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  com- 
municating with  one  another  and  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.— Mastoid  foramen.  See  foramen.— Mas- 
toid muscle,  the  sternoclidomastoideus.— Mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  the  mastoid.  See  cuts  1 and  2 
under  skull. 

II.  n.  1.  The  mastoid  part  or  process  of  the 
temporal  bone : in  adult  man,  a conical  nipple- 
like bony  prominence  below  and  behind  the 
orifice  of  the  ear,  to  which  the  stemoclido- 
mastoid,  trachelomastoid,  digastric,  and  other 
muscles  are  attached,  and  which  is  grooved 
for  the  passage  of  the  occipital  artery.  It  is  not 
a distinct  element  of  the  compound  temporal  bone,  hav- 
ing no  independent  center  of  ossification,  but  is  merely  an 
outgrowth  of  the  petrosal  bone,  forming  with  this  the  pe- 
tromastoid.  It  is  scarcely  recognizable  in  infants.  The 
interior  is  excavated  by  the  numerous  mastoid  cells. 

2.  A distinct  bone  of  the  skull  of  some  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  regarded  by  Owen  as  homo- 
logous with  the  mammalian  mastoid, 
mastoidea,  n.  Plural  of  mastoideum. 
mastoidea!  (mas-toi'de-al),  a.  [<  mastoideus  + 
-al.]  Same  as  mastoid.  " 
mastoidean  (mas-toi'de-an),  a.  [<  mastoideus 
+ -an.']  Same  as  mastoid. 
mastoidei,  n.  Plural  of  mastoideus. 
mastoideum  (mas-toi'de-um),  pi.  mastoidea 
*(-&)•  [NL.,neut. : see  mastoideus.]  The  mas- 
toid, more  fully  called  os  mastoideum. 
mastoideus  (mas-toi'de-us),  n. ; pi.  mastoidei 
(-1).  [NL.,  < Gr.  yaorAg,  breast,  + flSog,  form.] 

*The  sternoclidomastoideus. 
mastoiditis  (mas-toi-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < mastoi- 
deus + - itis .]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  in  the 
mastoid. 

mastoidohumeral  (mas-toi-do-hu'me-ral),  a. 
[<  mastoid  + humeral.]  Connecting  the ’mas- 
toid part  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  hu- 
merus : as,  the  mastoidohumeral  muscle  of  some 
animals. 

mastological  (mas-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mastol- 
og-y  + - ie-al .]  Same  as  mammalogical. 
mastologist  (mas-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  mastolog-y 
+ -ist.]  Same  as  mammalogist. 
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mastology  (mas-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaorAg,  the 
breast,  + -faryla,  < kejuv,  speak:  see  - ology .] 
Same  as  mammalogy. 

masto-occipital  (ma3"t6-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  Same 

as  mastoccipital. 

mastoparietal  (mas//t6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  mas- 
to(id)  4-  parietal.]  Common  to  the  mastoid 
and  the  parietal  bone : as,  the  mastoparietal 
suture. 

mastopathy  (mas-top'a-thi),  v.  [<  Gr.  yao rdf, 
the  breast,  + -tr adua,  < rradog,  disease.]  In  pa- 
thol., disease  of  the  mammary  gland, 
mastotheca  (mas-to-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  mastolhecae 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.’ yaorAg,  the  breast,  + Byur), 

a receptacle : see  theca.]  A cutaneous  pouch 
or  fold  of  the  skin  in  which  the  nipples  of  mam- 
mary glands  are  situated,  as  the  marsupium  or 
pouch  of  the  marsupial  mammals, 
mastotympanic  (mas//to-tim-pan'ik),  n.  [< 
masto(id)  + tympanum  + -ic.]  A bone  of  the 
skull  of  some  reptiles,  which  should  correspond 
to  the  opisthotic  quadrate  of  modern  nomencla- 
ture. 11.  Owen. 

Mastozoa  (mas-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yaorAg,  breast,  + fipor,  an  animal.]  Mammals; 
the  class  of  Mammalia.  De  Blainville. 
mast-pocket  (mast'pok"et),  it.  A heavy  cast- 
ing under  a wrecking-car,  supported  by  a der- 
rick truss-rod,  serving  as  a socket  for  the  mast 
of  a derrick  to  hold  it  upright.  Car-Builder’s 
Diet. 

mastresst,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mistress. 
mast-rope  (mast'rop),  n.  A rope  used  for  send- 
ing a topmast  or  topgallantmast  up  or  down, 
mastroust,  a.  See  masterous. 
mast-tree  (mast'tre),  n.  1.  One  of  the  trees 
which  produce  mast ; specifically,  the  cork-tree. 
— 2.  Inlndia,  a tall  tree,  Polyaltlda  (Guatteria) 
longifotia,  handsome  and  much  planted  along 
avenues:  so  named  doubtless  from  its  erect 
habit,  its  wood  being  useless, 
masturbate  (mas'ter-bat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
masturbated,  ppr.  masturbating.  [<  L.  mastur- 
batus,  pp.  of  masturbari, practise  masturbation.] 
To  commit  self-abuse. 

masturbation  (mas-ter-ba'shqn),  n.  [<  F. 
masturbation  = Sp.  masturbacion,  < NL.  mas- 
turbatio(n-),  < L.  masturbari:  sec  masturbate.] 
Self-defilement ; onanism, 
masturbational  (mas-ter-ba'shon-al),  a.  [< 
masturbation  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  caused 
by  masturbation. 

masturbator  (mas'ter-ba-tor),  n.  One  who 
masturbates. 

masturbatory  (mas'ter-ba-to-ri),  a.  [<  mastur- 
bate + -ory.]  Concerned  with  the  practice  of 
masturbation. 

masty1  (mas'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  masty;  < mast2  + 
-y1.]  Full  of  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  the  oak, 
beech,  etc. 

Ye  masty  swyne,  ye  ydel  wreches. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1777. 

masty-f  (mas'ti),  n.  [<  ME.  mastis,  a mongrel, 
< OF.  mestis,  F.  metis,  mongrel:  see  mastiff. 
The  ME.  form  seems  to  have  been  taken  as 
a plural,  whence  the  later  assumed  singular 
masty.]  Same  as  mastiff. 

Not  a masty  upon  the  castle  walls  but  shall  hark  too. 

Shirley,  Maid’s  Revenge,  iv.  1. 

The  true-bred  masty  shows  not  his  teeth,  nor  opens. 

Till  he  bites.  The  Unfortunate  Usurper  (1663).  ( Fares .) 

masuelt  (mas-u-el'),  n.  [<  OF.  massuelle,  masu- 
ele,  maguele,  a mace,  < masse,  mace,  a mace:  see 
mace1.]  A war-mace.  Also  spelled  massuelle. 
masulan-boat,  «.  See  masoola-boat. 
mat1  (mat),  n.  [<  ME.  matte,  < AS.  meatta  = 
*D.  mat  = LG.  matte  = OHG.  matta,  MHG.  matte, 
matze,  G.  matte  = Sw.  matta  = Han.  matte  = W. 
mat  = Ir.  mata  = It.  matta  (=  OF.,  with  change 
of  initial  m to  n (as  also  in  napkin,  napery,  as 
compared  with  map),  nate,  F.  natte,  > MLG. 
natte  = ME.  natte,  natt,  nat),  < L.  matta  (ML. 
natta),  a mat.]  1.  An  article  plaited  or  woven 
of  more  or  less  coarse  material,  as  rushes,  straw, 
coir,  rope,  twine,  or  thick  woolen  yarn,  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes  according  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  Mats  are  especially  used  for 
covering  or  protecting  floors,  as  door-mats  for  wiping  the 
shoes  upon,  etc.  A similar  but  usually  lighter  material 
used  as  packing,  for  covering  floors  or  passages,  etc.,  is 
called  matting.  The  skin  of  an  animal  with  thick  hair  or 
wool  is  sometimes  used  as  a mat ; and  articles  serving  as 
door-mats,  and  so  called,  are  also  made  of  india-rubber, 
and  even  of  thin  upright  strips  of  steel.  Table-mats  are 
thin  sheets  or  plates  of  straw  or  the  like  to  set  hot  dishes 
upon.  In  J apan  very  thick  soft  mats,  consisting  of  a wooden 
frame  measuring  about  6 feet  by  3 feet,  covered  with  straw 
matting  and  backed  with  closely  packed  drawn  straws,  are 
used  for  flooring,  resting  on  posts,  and  on  these  the  people 
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sit,  eat,  and  sleep.  In  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries 
portable  mats  of  about  the  same  size  are  used  for  beds,  and 
are  commonly  carried  for  that  purpose  in  traveling. 

Nevtheles  tlier  com  to  vs  Jacobyns  and  other  feynyd 
Cristen  Peple  of  Sonndry  Sectis,  that  browght  to  vs  mattes 
ffor  our  mony  to  lye  upon. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  24. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  make 
mats  of  a small  and  fine  kind  of  bents  there  growing,  which 
serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls. 

It.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A web  of  rope-yarn  used  on  ships  to  se- 
cure the  standing  rigging  from  the  friction  of 
the  yards,  etc. — 3f.  Matting;  woven  rushes  or 
straw. 

I defy  thee. 

Thou  mock-made  man  of  mat!  charge  home,  sirrah ! 

Fletcher , Bonduca,  iv.  2. 

4.  A structure  of  interwoven  withes,  weeds, 
brush,  or  the  like,  or  of  fascines,  fastened  with 
ropes  and  wires,  used  as  a revetment  on  river- 
banks,  etc.;  a mattress. — 5.  A sack  made  of 
matting,  such  as  are  used  to  contain  coffee  or 
to  cover  tea-chests;  specifically,  such  a sack 
containing  a certain  quantity  of  coffee. 

The  annual  receipts  of  coffee  landed  at  the  warehouses 
in  Brooklyn  amount  to  about  2,500,000  mats. 

Evening  Post , June  13,  1888. 

6.  Anything  closely  set,  dense,  and  thick:  as, 
a mat  of  hair;  a mat  of  weeds. — 7.  A piece  of 
thick  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material  placed 
for  protection  or  ornament  immediately  under 
the  glass  in  a picture-frame,  with  enough  of 
the  central  part  cut  out  for  tne  proper  display 
of  the  picture  (usually  a drawing,  engraving, 
or  photograph). — 8.  In  lace-making , the  solid  or 
closely  worked  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  open  part. 

mat1  (mat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  matted , ppr.  mat- 
ting. [<  matl,  n.~]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  or 
overlay  with  mats  or  matting. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservatories 
well  matted  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 

Evelyn , Calendarium  Hortense. 

2.  To  make  like  a mat;  cause  to  resemble  a 
mat;  twist  together;  interweave  like  a mat; 
entangle : as,  matted  hair. 

The  bank,  with  daffadillies  dight, 

With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

The  fibers  are  matted  as  wool  is  in  a hat. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  4. 
His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggy  beard 
Matted  with  filth;  in  all  things  else  a Greek. 

Addison,  ASneid,  iiL 

ii.  intrans.  To  grow  thick  together ; become 
interwoven  like  a mat. 

mat2t,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  mate'2. 
mat3  (mat),  a.  and  n.  [Also  matt;  cf.  F.  matte, 
n.:  < G.  matt,  dull,  dim,  dead  ( matt-gold , dead 
gold,  M latt-blau,  pale  blue,  matt-bunzen,  a bur- 
nisher, etc.),  = E.  mate2,  ME.  mate,  mat.  faint, 
dull,  etc.:  see  mate 2.  The  word  mat 3 taken  in 
artistic  use  from  G.,  seems  to  be  confused  in 
part  with  mat1,  n.,  paper  or  cardboard  with  a 
more  or  less  dulled  or  roughened  surface  used 
to  protect  or  set  off  a picture:  see  mat1,  n.,  7.] 
I.  a.  Having  a dull  or  dead  surface : unpolish- 
ed; lusterless:  as,  mat  gold;  mat  silver. 

Most  kinds  of  varnish  that  will  dry  “bright  - under 
ordinary  circumstances  will  become  matt  if  subjected  to 
a chill,  or  to  the  action  of  damp  during  the  drying. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LYI.  297. 

II.  n.  1.  A dull  or  dead  surface,  without  lus- 
ter, produced  in  metals,  as  gold  or  silver,  by 
special  tools. — 2.  [<  mat3,  M.]  An  implement 
by  which  a mat  surface  is  produced,  as  in  gold 
or  silver. 

A very  coarse  mat  is  used  in  representing  velvet  dra- 
pery. Society  of  Arts  Rep.,  I.  323. 

mat3  (mat),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  matted,  ppr. 
matting.  [<  mat3,  a.]  To  produce  a rough  or 
unpolished  surface  on  (metal),  whether  by 
means  of  a mat  or  by  engraving  with  a sharp 
tool — To  mat  in,  to  produce  a roughened  surface  ground 
in  metal-work. 

matachint,  matachinet  (mat-a-chen'),M.  [Also 
mattachin;  = F.  matassins,  < Sp.  matachin,  < 
Ar.  motawajjihin,  maskers,  pi.  of  motawajjih, 
masked,  < wajh,  face.]  A participant  in  an  old 
comic  dance  performed  by  maskers  in  mock- 
military  guise,  originally  with  sword  and  buck- 
ler, and  later  with  a wooden  sword  or  some  oth- 
er sham  weapon;  also,  the  dance  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  mask  or  domino  worn  in  it.  The  dance 
became  a mere  display  of  tumbling  or  acrobatic 
feats. 

Lod.  "We  have  brought  you  a mask. 

Flam.  A matachin  it  seems,  by  your  drawn  swords. 

Webster,  White  Devil.  (.Fares.) 
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Whoever  saw  a matachin  dance  to  imitate  fighting,  this 
was  a fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

It  was  well  known  in  France  and  Italy  by  the  name  of 
the  dance  of  fools  or  matachins,  who  were  habited  in  short 
jackets,  with  gilt  paper  helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to 
their  shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs.  They  carried  in 
their  hands  a sword  and  buckler,  with  which  they  made 
a clashing  noise,  and  performed  various  quick  and  spright- 
ly evolutions. 

Douce,  Illus.  of  Shakspere,  II.  435.  (Naves.) 
To  dance  a matachin,  to  fight  a duel  with  swords. 

I’d  dance  a matachin  with  you 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for ’t. 

Flet(Jier  (and  another),  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 

We  may  thereby  perchance, 

Ere  many  springs,  compelled  be  to  dance 
Another  Matachin. 

Wither,  Speculum  Speculativum  (1660),  p.  26. 

mataco  (mat'a-ko),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A small 
three-banded  armadillo,  the  apar  or  apara,  Da - 
sypus  or  Tolypeutes  tricinctus.  Also  matacho, 
+matico.  See  cut  under  apar . 
matador  (mat-a-dor'),  n.  [<  Sp.  matador  (<  L. 
mactator ),  a slayer,  < matar , kill,  < L.  mactare , 
kill,  sacrifice : see  mactation,  mactator.]  1.  A 
killer;  specifically,  the  man  appointed  to  kill 
the  bull  in  bull-fights.  He  carries  in  his  right  hand 
a naked  sword,  and  in  his  left  the  muleta,  a small  stick 
with  a piece  of  scarlet  silk  attached,  with  which,  after  the 
animal  has  been  sufficiently  tormented  by  the  picadors 
and  banderilleros,  he  draws  its  attention  to  himself,  and 
then  kills  it  by  plunging  his  sword  into  its  neck.  Also 
written  matador e. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array’d, 

But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb’d  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  74. 

2.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
games  of  omber  and  quadrille.  These  three  are 
the  ace  of  clubs,  the  ace  of  spades,  and  the  two  of  trumps 
should  clubs  or  spades  be  trumps,  or  the  seven  of  trumps 
should  hearts  or  diamonds  be  trumps. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  47. 

3.  In  the  game  of  solo,  the  spadella,  manilla, 
or  basta  (which  three  are  known  as  the  higher 
matadors),  and,  if  these  are  all  obtained  by  one 
side,  any  one  of  all  lower  cards  held  in  unin- 
terrupted sequence  in  one  hand:  the  latter  are 
known  as  lower  matadors.—  4.  In  skat.  See 
shaft,  in  the  supplement. 

matarand  (mat'a-fund),  n.  [<  ML.  matafunda, 
appar.  < Sp.  matar,  kill  (see  matador),  + L. 
funda,  a sling.]  Same  as  matafunda. 
matafunda  (mat-a-fun'da),  n.  [ML. : see  mata- 
fund .]  An  old  military  engine  which  threw 
stones  by  means  of  a sling.  Grose. 

That  murderous  sling, 

The  matafunda,  whence  the  ponderous  stone 
Fled  fierce.  Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  viii. 

matagasset,  n.  [Also  mattagesse , mattagess; 
< F.  (Savoyard)  matagasse,  a shrike,  lit.  ‘ kill- 
magpie, J < mater  (=  Sp.  Pg.  matar, < L.  mactare ), 
kill,  4-  agasse , agace,  a magpie.]  The  great  gray 
shrike  or  butcher-bird  of  Europe,  Lanins  excu- 
bitor. 
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panion,  whence  E.  make , and  by  corruption  mate: 
see  make2,  mate !.]  1 . A companion  or  fellow ; a 
person  or  thing  considered  in  comparison  with 
another ; one  of  a pair,  or  of  a possible  pair,  as 
a married  or  marriageable  man  or  woman,  a 
competitor,  or  an  agreeing  or  harmonizing  ob- 
ject. 

So  with  marschal  at  her  [their]  mete  meuskedthay  were, . . . 
& vch  mon  with  his  mach  made  hym  at  ese. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  124. 
Search  out  a match 

Within  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou  wilt, 
And  I will  pay  thy  dowry. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
Didn't  I refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who  every  body  said 
would  have  been  a better  match? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

2.  A person  or  thing- that  is  equal  to  or  on 
equal  terms  with  another  in  any  respect ; one 
fit  or  qualified  to  mate  or  cope  with  another;  a 
peer:  as,  I am  no  match  for  you  in  argument. 

The  all-seeing  sun 

Ne’er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J . , i.  2.  98. 
Hannibal,  a conqueror  all  liis  life,  met  with  his  match, 
and  was  subdued  at  last.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  172. 

Dryden  then  betook  himself  to  a weapon  at  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  find  his  match.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

3.  A pair;  a couple;  two  persons,  things,  or 
sets  mated  or  suited  to  each  other:  as,  the 
horses  are  an  exact  match  in  height,  color,  or 
gait: — 4.  A mating  or  pairing ; a coupling;  a 


match 

A king’s  palace  in  France  or  England  would  not  match 
the  home  of  a Foscari  in  Venice,  in  beautiful  and  luxuri- 
ous appointments.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 

4.  To  furnish  or  show  a match,  counterpart,  or 
competitor  for;  find  or  provide  something  to 
agree  or  harmonize  with:  as,  to  match  com- 
batants for  any  contest;  to  match  a jewel  or  a 
ribbon. 

At  Hubins  the  Eye-maker,  I saw  Drawers  full  of  all  sorts 
of  Eyes,  admirable  for  the  contrivance,  to  match  with  great 
exactness  any  Iris  whatsoever:  This  being  a case  where 
mismatching  is  intolerable. 

Lister , Journey  to  Paris,  p.  144. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his 
conduct.  south . 

To  match  colors.  See  color. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  contend. 

Thus  macchit  those  men  till  the  merke  night. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9679. 

2.  To  form  a union ; become  joined  or  mated, 
as  in  marriage. 

Against  her  friend’s  minds,  she  matched  with  an  ancient 
man  who  had  neither  honesty  nor  ability,  and  one  whom 
she  had  no  affection  unto. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  190. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

3.  To  be  of  corresponding  size,  figure,  or  qual- 
ity; tally;  suit;  harmonize;  correspond:  as, 
these  colors  do  not  match. — To  match,  correspond- 
ing, suiting,  or  harmonizing  in  style,  color,  or  any  other 
respect. 

The  landlord.  . . in  . . . drab  breeches  and  hoots  with 


Though  the  matagasse  bee  i 


price,  neyther  with  us  in  any  use. 

Book  ctf  Falconrie  or  Ilawkinge  (London,  1611). 

matai  (ma/ti),  n.  [Maori.]  A coniferous  tree 
of  New  Zealand,  Nage'ia  spicata , with  a pale  or 
reddish  soft  durable  wood, 
matamata  (ma-ta-ma/ta),  n.  [S.  Amer. : Pg. 
matamatd.]  1.  A pleurodirous  tortoise  of  the 
genus  Chelys , C.  jimbriata  or  matamata.  its 
brown  carapace  is  covered  with  pyramidal  eminences, 
and  its  body  is  curiously  fimbriated.  It  inhabits  the  fresh 
waters  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  See  cut  under  Chely didie. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  such  turtles : a 
synonym  of  Chelys.  Merrem. , 1828. 
matapi  (ma'ta-pi),  n.  [Tupi.]  A pliable 
basket  used  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  for  extracting  the  poisonous  juice  from 
the  manioc-root.  The  basket  is  first  compressed  so  as 
to  increase  its  diameter;  it  is  then  filled  with  the  grated 
manioc  and  hung  up  with  a weight  attached  to  the  lower 
end.  As  its  diameter  decreases  under  the  tension  the 
juice  flows  out  through  the  interstices. 

mat-boat  (mat'bot),  n.  In  hydraul.  engin .,  a 
frame  of  ways  resting  on  scows,  on  which  mat 
for  revetment  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is 
launched  into  position  to  prevent  sconr  on  a 
river-bank  or  elsewhere.  E.  H.  Knight.  Also 
called  matting-boat. 

mat-braid  (mat'brad),  re.  A thick  braid,  solid 
and  closely  woven,  used  for  trimming,  for  the 
binding  of  heavy  garments,  and  the  like. 
match1  (maeh),  re.  [<  ME.  matche,  metche, 
macche,  maehe,  mecche,  meche,  < AS.  gemwcca,  a 
companion,  a secondary  form  of  gemaca,  a com- 


joining  of  two  persons,  things,  or  sets  for  any  tops  to  match.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist  xxxiii 

purpose.  Specifically  (a)  A joining  in  marriage ; a mar-  match2  (mach),  re.  [<  ME.  macche,  < OF.  mesche, 

meische,  P.  meche,  the  wick  of  a candle,  a match 
to  fire  a gun,  = Pr.  mecha,  meca  = Sp.  Pg. 
media  = It.  miccia,  a match,  < ML.  mixa,  *myxa, 
mixus,  L.  my xus,  m.,  a wick,  the  part  of  a lamp 
through  which  the  wick  protrudes,  the  nozle,  < 
Gr.  gv%a,  the  nozle  of  a lamp,  a nostril,  mucus, 
akin  to  L.  mucus,  mucus : see  mucus.  ] It.  The 
wick  of  a lamp  or  candle. 

Of  a torche 

The  blase  beo  blowen  out,  gut  brenneth  the  weke, 
Withouten  lye  and  lyght,  lith  [remainethl  fuyr  iu  the 
macche.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  179. 

Of  the  grapes  which  this  Palma  Christ!  or  P,icinils  doth 
carie,  there  be  made  excellent  wicks  or  matches  for  lamps 
and  candles.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  4. 

2.  In  general,  anything  that  takes  fire  readily 
either  from  a spark  or  by  friction,  and  is  used 
for  retaining,  conveying,  and  communicating 
fire.  Formerly,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  tow  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, coarse  paper  saturated  with  niter,  a species  of  dry 
wood  called  touchwood,  etc.,  were  in  common  use  as 
matches ; and  for  military  purposes  a slow-burning  cord 
was  used.  (Sec  match-cord,  match-lock,  match-tub.)  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  an  improvement  was  introduced 
in  the  form  of  a thin  slip  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur  or 
other  combustible  matter,  which  ignited  when  brought 
into  contact  with  phosphorus  contained  in  a box  or  vial. 
All  other  domestic  devices  of  the  kind,  however,  were  su- 
perseded by  the  friction-match,  which  was  introduced 
about  1830.  S eelocofoco,  lucifer,  congreve,  vesuvian,  fusee, 
and  vesta. 

Giving  a trifle  for  oyl,  about  midnight  we  departed,  hav- 
ing here  met  with  good  store  of  company;  such  as  were 
allowed  travelling  with  their  matches  light,  and  prepared 
to  receive  all  onsets.  Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  90. 

3.  In  a special  sense,  a slow-match  having  the 
form  of  a line  or  cord  of  indefinite  length.  See 
match-cord. 

We  took  a piece  of  match,  such  as  soldiers  use,  of  the 
thickness  of  a man’s  little  finger,  or  somewhat  thicker. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  29. 
The  soldiers  tied  their  links  of  match  about  their  mid- 
dle. Millan,  in  Grose’s  Milit.  Antiquities,  I.  160. 

4f.  A match-lock  musket. 

A great  many  they  were  of  goodly  well  proportioned  fel- 
lowes,  as  grim  as  Diuels;  yet  the  very  sight  of  cocking  our 
matches,  and  being  to  let  fly,  a few  wordes  caused  them  to 
leaue  their  bowes  and  arrowes  to  our  guard. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  211. 
Chemical  match,  a sort  of  friction-match,  first  manu- 
factured at  Vienna,  tipped  with  sulphur,  and  having  the 
end  covered  with  a compound  of  sugar  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  colored  with  vermilion,  and  made  adhesive  with 
glue.  For  ignition  it  was  dipped  into  a vial  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  Also  called  dip-splint.—  Incendiary 


riage  engagement. 

I would  effect 

The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  23. 
(&)  An  engagement  for  a contest  or  game ; the  contest  or 
game  itself:  as,  a match  at  billiards;  a shooting-wateA; 
the  terms  of  a match. 

A felle  fight  and  a fuerse  fell  horn  betwene, 

But  vnmete  [unequal]  was  the  Macche  at  the  mene  tyme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1324. 
Ferrers  his  taberd  with  rich  verry  spread, 

Well  known  in  many  a warlike  match  before. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  ii 
When  a match  at  foot-bali  is  made,  two  parties,  each 
containing  an  equal  number  of  competitors,  take  the  field, 
and  stand  between  two  goals. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  168. 
Hence  — 5f.  An  agreement  or  engagement  in 
general;  a bargain. 

When  he  first  bought  her  [the  ship],  I thinke  he  had 
made  a saving  match  if  he  had  then  sunck  her,  and  never 
set  her  forth. 

Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  308. 
Queen  Katherin  she  a match  did  make, 

As  plainly  doth  appear. 

For  three  hundred  tun  of  good  red  wine, 

And  three  | hundred]  tun  of  beere. 

Robin  Hoods  Chase  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  321). 
It  is  a match,  Sir,  I will  not  fail  you,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Amwell  Hill  to-morrow  morning  before  sunrising. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  56. 
A set  match t,  an  intrigue  or  conspiracy. 

Lest  they  should  think  this  a set  match  betwixt  the 
brethren.  Bp.  Hall,  Aaron’s  Censer. 

Consolation  match.  See  consolation.  — Grinning- 
hawke  of  none  account  or  •fc-niatch.  See  grinX, 


match1  (mach),  v.  [<  ME.  matchen , macchen , 
match:  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mate 
or  couple;  bring  together  in  association  or  co- 
operation; join  in  action,  comparison,  contest, 
or  competition:  as,  they  are  well  matched;  to 
match  coins  in  gaming;  to  match  cruelty  with 
cunning. 

Ector  met  hym  with  mayn,  macchit  hym  so  harde, 

That  he  gird  to  the  ground  & the  gost  past. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8215. 

Then  [came]  the  reign  of  a queen  matched  with  a for- 
eigner. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ij.  131. 

Match  Raphael’s  grace  with  thy  lov’d  Guido’s  air. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  J ervas,  1.  36. 

He  is  matched  to  trot,  and  is  continually  breaking  into 
a gallop.  Be  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

LT°iln.fUita?y?re0^nnably;1)ringint0  suipnunc  acia.  Also  canea  incendiary 

agreement,  make  haimomous  or  correspon-  match.  See  incendiary.—  Quick-match, a match  made 
dent:  as,  a pair  of  matched  horses;  to  match  the  with  threads  of  cotton  or  with  cotton  wick,  steeped  in 


parts  of  a machine. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 

Roscommon,  On  Poetry. 
So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  31. 
3.  To  be  a match  for;  be  able  to  compete  with; 
equal:  as,  no  one  can  match  him  in  his  spe- 
cialty. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3.  72. 

Our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  11. 


gummed  brandy  or  whisky,  then  soaked  in  a paste  of 
mealed  powder  and  gummed  spirits,  and  afterward  strewed 
with  mealed  powder.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  a yard  in  13 
seconds,  and  is  used  to  prime  heavy  mortars,  etc. — Safety- 
match,  a kind  of  match  which  will  not  ignite  by  friction 
unless  rubbed  on  a specially  prepared  surface,  as  the  side 
of  a box,  containing  the  phosphorus  or  other  necessary  part 
of  the  combustible  composition. — Slow-match,  a match 
made  to  burn  very  slowly,  as  at  the  rate  of  4 or  5 inches 
an  hour,  and  used  for  blasting  purposes,  artillery,  etc.,  and 
formerly  for  firing  the  matchlock. — To  prime  a match, 
to  render  it  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of  it 
seme  wet  bruised  powder  made  into  a sort  of  paste. 
match2  (mach),  v.  t.  [<  match2,  n .]  To  purify, 
as  a vessel,  by  burning  a match  or  matches  in 
it.  Imp.  Diet. 


matchable 
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mate 


matchable  (mach'a-bl),  a.  [<  match'1  4-  -able.]  matcll-lock  (mach'lok),  n.  The  earliest  form  match-wheel  (mach'hwel),  n.  A cog-wheel 


Capable  of  being  matched ; suitable  for  match- 
ing; corresponding  in  quality,  character,  or 
appearance. 

To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none, 

Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  beleeve. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  89. 

The  Treasury  and  Library  of  the  Emperor  [of  ^Ethiopia], 
neyther  of  which  is  thought  to  be  matchable  in  the  world. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  678. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any  upon  our 
shores. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

matchableness  (mach'a-bl-nes),  re.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  matchable.  S.  Jonson. 
match-board  (mach'bord),  re.  In  carp.,  a board 
which  has  a tongue  cut  along  one  edge  and  a 
groove  in  the  opposite  edge,  to  enter  the  corre- 
sponding groove  and  receive  the  corresponding 
tongue  of  the  boards  to  be  placed  in  contiguity 
with  it.  Such  boards  are  always  planed  smooth 
on  one  orboth  faces.  Also  called  matched  hoard. 

The  walls  . . . consist  partly  of  brick  piers  and  partly 
of  corrugated  iron  lined  by  felt  and  matchboard. 

Medical  News,  LII.  670. 

match-boarding  (mach'bbr'i'ding),  re.  A wall- 
lining constructed  of  match-boards.  Also  called 
matched  hoarding . When  the  boards  used  are  beaded  matchlockman  (mach'lok-man),  re.;  p\.  match- 
on  the  outer  face  along  the  edge  in  which  is  the  groove,  lockmen  (-men).  A soldier  armed  with  a match- 
the  lining  is  properly  called  matched  and  headed  boarding.  , . 

“nSche^ -2h'S’  same  matchly  (mach'li),  a.  [<  match i + -lyi.]  Ex- 

match-ciotht  (mal  ' kfbth^  re.  A kfnf  of  aofly  «fike  SalUwell  [Prov.  Eng  ] 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  probably  so  called  as  re-  match-maker i(machWker), re.  [<»0fc*i,»., 
sembling  in  texture  the  fur  skins  originally 


Butt  and  Lock  of  an  Arab  Matchlock. 


lighted  match.  Matchlocks  were  used  in  England  till 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  were 
superseded  by  flintlocks. 

Down  from  his  cottage  wall  he  caught 
The  matchlock,  hotly  tried 
At  Prestonpans  and  Marston-moor, 

By  fiery  Ireton’s  side.  Whittier,  The  Exiles. 
A soldier  with  his  matchlock,  bow,  and  shield. 

R.  II.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  the  State. 


used  for  match-coats, 
match-coatt  (mach'kot),  re.  [Also  match  coat ; 
of  Amerindian  origin;  Canadian  F.  machicote, 
matchicote,  < Ojibwa  matshigode,  a petticoat. 
Captain  John  Smith  gives  “ matchcores , Skins 


worn  by  American  Indians,  originally  made 
of  fur  skins  sewed  together,  and  afterward  of 
match-cloth. 

match-cord  (mach'kdrd),  re.  A kind  of  slow- 
match  carried  by  musketeers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  firing  their  matchlocks,  having  the 
form  of  a stout  cord  and  carried  loose  in  the 


was  lighted  at  one  or  both  ends  when  carried 
into  action. 

matcher  (mach'er),  re.  One  who  matches, 
matcher-head  (mach'6r-hed),  re.  In  wood-work- 
ing, the  cutter-head  of  a planing-machine  or  a 
tonguing-and-grooving  machine, 
matchett,  matchettet,  re.  Same  as  machete. 
match-gearing  (mach'ger"ing),  re.  A gearing 


of  musket-lock,  constructed  so  as  to  he  fired  made  to  fit  into  or  work  with  another.  E.  H. 
by  means  of  a match  in  the  form  of  a cord.  Knigh  t. 

matchlock  (mach'lok),  re.  A musket  furnished  match-wood  (mach'wud),  re.  1.  Wood  in  any 
with  a match-lock;  a gun  fired  by  means  of  a form,  whether  in  logs,  scantlings,  or  boards, 

adapted  to  and  designed  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches.—  2.  Wood  which  has  been 
sawn,  or  sawn  and  split,  to  the  proper  size  for 
matches. — 3.  As  a figure  of  speech, woodwhieh 
has  been  broken  or  splintered  into  very  fine 
pieces. 

The  timber  framed  wagons  have  been  smashed  to  match- 
^ wood . The  Engineer,  LXV.  278. 

mate1  (mat),  re.  [ME.  mate,  appar.  < MLG-. 
mate  = MU.  * mate  (D.  rnaet,  now  maat,  Flem. 
maet),  reduced  from  gemate  = OHG.  gimazzo, 
MHG.  gemazze  (=  AS.  gemetta  with  different 
suffix),  companion.]  1.  A familiar  associate 
or  companion;  one  who  is  associated  with 
another  or  others  in  habitual  intercourse  or 
action;  a fellow;  a comrade:  often  used  as  the 
second  element  in  a compound,  as  in  playmate, 
schooltreafe,  shipmate. 

Therefore  a-shoar ; Mates,  let  our  Anchor  fall. 

Heer  blowes  no  Winde ; heer  are  we  Welcom  all. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
Why,  how  now,  friends  ! what  saucy  mates  are  you 
That  know  nor  duty  nor  civility?  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iii.  9. 
’Ere,  Bill ! . . . I worn’t  a-speaking  to  you,  marm ; I 
were  a-speaking  to  my  mate.  Norris,  Matrimony,  xxxi. 

2.  An  equal ; a match. 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

3.  One  of  a pair;  one  who  or  that  which  cor- 
responds to  or  is  joined  with  another  in  a pair; 
one  of  a pair  of  mated  persons  or  animals,  male 
and  female,  or  of  matched  things;  one  of  two 
fellows:  as,  a conjugal  mate  or  partner;  these 
shoes  are  not  mates. 

There  shall  the  vultures  also  he  gathered,  every  one  with 
her  mate.  Isa.  xxxiv.  15. 

Mary  took  another  mate, 

But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 

Tennyson,  Dora. 

4.  A ship’s  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee 
the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  master  or 
commander,  or  of  his  immediate  superior,  in  a 
merchant  ship  the  mate  takes  command  of  the  ship  in  the 
absence  of  the  captain  or  commanding  officer.  Large 
ships  have  a first,  Becond,  third,  and  sometimes  a fourth 
mate. 

The  danger  quite  forgot  wherein  they  were  of  late  ; 
Who  half  so  merry  now  as  master  and  his  mate  ? 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  it  426. 

5.  In  the  United  States  navy,  an  officer  rated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  seamen 
enlisted  for  not  less  than  two  years.  He  has 
no  relative  rank  hut  takes  precedence  of  all 
petty  officers. — Boatswain’s  mate.  See  boatswain. 
—Carpenter’s  mate.  See  carpenter.— Gunner’s  mate. 
See  gunner. — Inkhorn  mated  See  inkhorn. — Jersey 
mates  (in  humorous  allusion  to  New  Jersey),  a pair  of 
horses  not  matched  in  size  or  color.  Also  called  Jersey 
match  and  Jersey  team.  [U.  S.]—  Master’s  mate.  See 

^master  1. 

mate1  (mat),  v pret.  and  pp.  mated , ppr.  mat- 
ing. [(.mate1,  n.  Cf.  match1,  v.]  I.  trans . 1. 

To  join  or  match  as  a mate  or  as  mates,  as  in 
marriage  or  other  union. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  L 1. 102. 
Know  you  not  what  fate  awaits  you, 

Or  to  whom  the  future  mates  you  ? 

Bret  Harte , An  Arctic  Vision. 
Do  women  never  think  of  anything  but  mating  people 
who  happen  to  be  thrown  together? 

C.  V.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  73. 


+ maker.]  One  who  plans  or  brings  about  mar- 
riages ; especially,  one  who  officiously  or  obtru- 
sively engages  in  promoting  a match  or  matches. 
match-maker2  (mach'ma//ker),  n.  [<  match%, 
n .,  + maker.]  One  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 


or  garments.”]  A large  loose  coat  formerly  match-making  (mach'ma"kiug),  re.  [<  match!, 


re.,  + making,  re.]  The  act  or  practice  of  set- 
ting one’s  self  to  bring  about  marriages, 
match-making  (mach'miV'king),  a.  [<  match1, 
re.,  + making, ppr. ] Tending  to  make  matches; 
active  in  bringing  about  marriages. 

Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or  four  match- 
making  mammas.  Dickens. 


hand  or  hooked  to  the  belt  or  bandoleer.  It  match-pipe  (mach'pip),  re.  A metal  tube  car- 
n„+i,  rje(j  t>y  soldiers  armed  with  matchlocks,  to  pro- 
tect the  lighted  match  and  to  screen  its  light 
from  the  enemy. 

match-plane  (mach'plan),  re.  Either  of  two 
planes  used  to  prepare  boards  for  being  joined 
by  grooving  and  tonguing,  one  plane,  called  the 
plow,  being  used  to  form  the  groove,  and  the 
other  to  form  the  tongue.  See  match-board. 


composed  of  two  cog-wheels  of  equal  diameter,  match-plate  (mach'plat),  re.  In  founding,  a 


plate  to  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  fas- 
tened correspondingly  the  two  halves  of  a 
pattern,  and  which  is  then  placed  between  the 
two  sides  of  a flask  and  rammed  up  from  both 
sides.  The  plate  holds  the  pattern  in  position  until  the 
sand  is  consolidated;  the  flask  is  then  opened  and  the 
match-plate  removed,  when,  upon  closing  the  flask  again, 
the  two  parts  of  the  matrix  come  together. 


E.  II.  Knight. 

match-hook  (mach'huk),  re,  Naut.,  a tackle- 
hook  consisting  of  a pair  of  hooks  or  a double 
hook  shutting  together  so  that  each  part  serves 
as  a mousing  for  the  other. 

matching-machine  (mach'ing-ma-shen,/),  re. 

A molding-machine  for  cutting  the  tongues  and 

I^chio^fM^1Uareh'Thedi;min^  of  match-play (mach'pla), re.  [< match*, n.,+ play 
match-joint  (macn  joint),  re.  ine  joinm0  01  )(  -j  jn  golf,  play  in  which  the  score  is  reckoned 

1 by  counting  the  holes  lost  or  won  on  either  side. 

match-pot  (mach'pot),  re.  A small  vessel  of 
incombustible  material  for  holding  friction- 
matches;  specifically,  such  a vessel  attached 
to  a larger  one,  as  to  a lamp  or  vase, 
match-rifling  (mach  'rr/ fling) , re.  In gun-malcing, 
any  one  of  various  methods  of  rifling  guns 
by  which  they  are  specially  adapted  to  long- 
range  shooting  in  shooting-matches.  See  rifle, 
rifling,  and  shooting-range. 

Tile  Metford  match-rifling  is  very  expensive  to  produce, 
and  once  obtained  requires  great  care  to  preserve  it  from 
rust  and  scratches.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  146. 

A vessel  of  ineom- 


Boards  joined  by  Match-joints. 


See 


match-boards,  by  tongue  and  groove. 
match-hoard,  match-plane. 
matchless  (mach'les),  a.  [<  match1  + -less. ] 

1 . Having  no  match  or  equal ; peerless ; un- 
rivaled: as,  matchless  impudence;  matchless  match-safe  (mach'saf),^?t. 


bustible  material  for  holding  friction-matches. 


match-staff  (mach'staf),  re.  A staff  with  a slot  mate2t  (mat),  a.  [<  ME.  mate,  maat,  mat,  < OF. 


charms. 

Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven’s  matchless  King. 

Milton,  1*.  L.,  iv.  41. 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

Bespoke  a matchless  constancy. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  21. 

2f.  Not  matched;  not  paired;  hence, unshared; 
having  no  partner. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 

With  matchlesse  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

Spenser,  1’.  Q.,  1Y.  i.  28. 

=Syn.  1.  Unparalleled,  incomparable,  inimitable, 
matchlessly  (mach ' les-li),  adv.  In  a match-  match-tub  (mach'tub),  re.  In  old  war-vessels,  a 
less  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  equaled.  tub  having  a cover  perforated  with  holes,  in 

matchlessness  (mach'les-nes),  re.  The  state  which  were  fixed  lighted  slow-matches  ready 
or  quality  of  being  matchless ; peerlessness.  for  use,  and  containing  water  to  extinguish 
match-line  (mach'lln),  re.  Same  as  match-cord.  sparkB  that  might  fall  from  the  matches. 


2.  To  match  one’s  self  with  or  against;  vie  or 
cope  with.  [Rare.] 

Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak,  that  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii.  93. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  joined  in  companionship; 
form  a union ; pair : as,  to  mate  with  one’s  like ; 
birds  mate  in  spring. 


in  the  upper  end  and  a spike  in  the  lower,  used 
on  shipboard  to  hold  a slow-match, 
match-terms  (mach'termz),  re.  pi.  A corre- 
sponding pair  of  terms  of  two  ratios,  two  ante- 
cedents or  two  consequents. 

Each  couple  of  them  which  so  agree  and  match  toge- 
ther in  like  sirname  or  qualitie  are  properly  to  be  called 
match-termes  or  genderlike  termes;  for  in  such  cases  the 
one  couple  are  the  antecedents  and  the  other  couple  are 
the  consequents.  T.  Hills,  Arithmetic  (1600),  vlii. 


mat  = Pr.  mat  = Sp.  Pg.  mate,  confounded,  dull, 
= It.  matto,  fond,  mad,  = D.  mat  = MLG.  mat 
= MHG.  mat,  G.  matt  — Sw.  matt  = Dan.  mat., 
confounded,  confused,  dejected,  dull;  < ML. 
mattus,  confounded,  confused,  dull  (also  check- 
mated ?),  < Pers.  (>  Turk.)  mat,  astonished, 
confounded,  amazed,  receiving  checkmate; 
shahmat,  checkmate,  lit.  the  king  is  dead:  see 
checkmate.  Cf.  mate3.  Cf.  also  mat3,  < G.  matt, 
dull,  dim.]  1.  Enfeebled;  fatigued;  spent. 
What  of  here  hard  heiging  of  the  hote  weder, 
Meliors  was  al  mat;  sche  ne  migt  no  further. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2441. 

Now  thei  hen  moche  at  the  werse,  for  thei  ben  wery  and 
mate  for  trauaile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  396. 


mate 

2.  Confounded;  daunted;  dismayed;  dejected; 
cast  dowii. 

Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  breke, 

Whan  he  saugh  hem  so  pitous  and  so  maat 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  greet  estaat. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  93. 
That  nyght  logged  Amaunt  and  his  men  by  a launde  side 
in  the  wode,  and  were  full  mate  and  pensif  for  her  kyn  and 
frendes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  359. 

3.  Overthrown;  fallen;  slain. 

0 Golias,  unmesurable  of  lengthe, 

How  myghte  David  make  thee  so  mat! 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  837. 

And  wexeth  anone  so  feeble  and  mate. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant. vi. 

mate2  (mat),  v.  [<  ME.  maten , < OF.  mater  = 
Sp.  Pg.  matar  = It.  mattare  = D.  matten  (in  af- 
matten)  = G.  matten  = Sw.  matta  = Dan.  matte , 
mate;  from  the  adj.]  I.  trans.  To  defeat; 
daunt;  confound;  stupefy.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

flfyve  hundrith  fully  of  there  fyne  shippes, 

Consumet  full  cleane,  clothes  & other, 

And  mony  mo  were  there  marred,  & mated  wi>  n fire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i 9531. 
Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so/ 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I do  not  know. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii  2.  64. 
Theod.  I think  she  is  taller  than  yourself. 

Leoc.  Why,  let  her ! 

It  is  not  that  shall  mate  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 
Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  failure  mated 
the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  Hallam. 

* H:  intrans.  To  be  confounded. 
mate3  (mat),  n.  [<  ME.  mate,  in  checkmate: 
see  checkmate .]  In  chess,  the  state  of  the  king 
when  he  is  in  check  and  cannot  move  out  of 
it,  the  player  whose  king  is  so  placed  losing 
the  game. 

At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  play.  . . . 

Ther-with  fortune  seyde  “ehek  here  !” 

And  “Mate!"  in  the  myd  point  of  the  chekkere. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  660. 
Although  I had  a check, 

To  gtue  the  mate  is  hard. 

Surrey,  To  the  I.adie  that  Scorned  her  Louer. 
like  a stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the 
game  cannot  stir.  Bacon,  Boldness. 

Fool’s  mate,  a mode  of  checkmate  in  which  the  tyro, 
moving  first,  is  mated  by  his  opponent's  second  move. — 
Scholar’s  mate,  a simple  mode  of  checkmate,  sometimes 
practised  on  inexperienced  players,  in  which  the  skilled 
player’s  queen,  supported  by  a bishop,  mates  the  tyro  in 
foni-  moves. 

A simple  trip,  akin  to  scholar's  mate  at  chess. 

11.  Kingsley. 

Smothered  mate,  a form  of  mate  in  which  the  king  is 
so  surrounded  by  his  own  men  as  to  be  unable  to  move, 
and  the  mate  is  given  by  a knight. 
mate3  (mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mated , ppr.  mat- 
ing. [<  ME.  maten,  < OP.  and  P.  mater  (=  Pr. 
matar  = It.  mattare),  checkmate,  < mat,  ckeck- 
*mated : see  mate2.]  To  checkmate. 
mate4  (ma'ta),  re.  [Also mate,  matte;  Sp.,prop. 
yerba  de  mate:  yerha,  herb;  dc,  of;  mate,  < 
Quichua  mati,  a vessel  of  dish  made  of  cal- 
abash.] A species  of  holly,  Ilex  Paraguariensis ; 
also,  its  prepared  leaves,  or  the  tea-like  bever- 
age made  from  them.  The  mate  is  a small  tree,  or 
is  reduced  to  a bush  by  the  cutting  of  its  branches  for 
their  leaves.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  river-hanks  of  Para- 
guay and  in  the  neighboring  mountainous  districts  of  Bra. 
zil,  and  is  cultivated  in  plantations.  The  leaves  are  pre- 
pared by  roasting  and  pulverizing.  Boiling  watei  is  poured 
over  them  to  fnrm  the  tea,  which  is  imbibed  through  a tube, 
commonly  without  addition,  sometimes  with  sugar  or  lem- 
on. It  is  an  aromatic  beverage,  whose  general  effects  are 
those  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  considered  very  refreshing 
in  fatigue,  and  is  consumed  by  miners  and  other  heavy  la- 
borers. Its  use,  once  adopted,  is  very  difficult  tc  abandon. 
Also  called  Brazil  or  Paraguay  tea,  Jesuits'  tea,  and  yerba. 

matelasse  (mat-la-sa'),  a.  and  ».  [I’.,  pp.  of 

matelasser,  cover  with  a mattress,  < matelas,  a 
mattress : see  mattress .]  I.  a . Having  a raised 
pattern  the  surface  of  which  looks  as  if  quilted : 
said  of  fine  textiles,  especially  silk.  Matelassfi 
silks  have  usually  a rich  flowered  pattern,  and  are  of  one 
color,  the  pattern  showing  only  by  its  slight  relief  and 
different  texture. 

II.  n.  A kind  of  French  dress-goods  of  silk 
and  wool.  See  I. 

mateless  (mat'les),  a.  [<  mate 4 + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  mate  or  companion. 

Daughter  too  divine  as  woman  to  be  noted,  * 

Spouse  of  only  death  in  mateless  maidenhood. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Athens, 
matelote  (mat-lot'),  n.  [Also  matelotte.  F., 
a dish  of  different  sorts  of  fish,  < matelot,  a 
sailor,  seaman:  see  malross .]  1.  Fish  served 
with  a sauce  of  wine,  onions,  herbs,  and  other 
seasoning.  The  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  a dish  of  meat  or  other  viands  served 
with  a similar  sauce. — 2.  An  old  sailors’ 
dance,  in  duple  rhythm,  similar  to  the  horn- 
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pipe.  The  dancers  wore  wooden  shoes  and 
had  their  arms  intertwined  behind  their 
backs. 

mately  (mat'li),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  urde:  as, 
a cross  mately. 

mateology  (mat-e-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaTaioloyia, 
vain,  random  talk,  < yarai.o'/jr/oc,  talking  at  ran- 
dom, < fiaTaioq,  vain,  idle,  foolish  (>  garri,  folly), 
+ -toyla,  < htyuv,  speak : see  - ology .]  A vain 
discourse  or  inquiry.  Also  spelled  matwology. 
[Rare.] 

The  sapience  of  our  forefathers  and  the  defectiveness  of 
our  dictionaries  are  simultaneously  illustrated  by  the  bead- 
roll  of  matoeology  [a  list  of  different  kinds  of  divination] 
embodied  in  the  extract  here  following. 

P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  37. 

mateotechnyf  (mat/e-o-tek'ni),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fiaraioc,  vain,  + rexvy,  art.]  Any  unprofitable 
science.  [Rare.] 

Such  a peevish  practice  & unnecessarie 
Matceotechnie. 

Touchstone  op  Complexions,  Pref.,  p.  6.  (Dames.) 
mater1],  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  matter. 
mater2  (ma'ter),  pi.  matres  (-trez).  [L., 
* = Gr.  gi/TTip  — E.  mother:  see  mother 1.]  1. 

Mother:  in  certain  special  uses.  See  alma 
mater,  and  phrases  below. — 2.  In  anat.,  one 
of  two  membranes  or  meninges  of  the  brain, 
outer  and  inner,  separated  by  the  arachnoid, 
and  distinguished  as  dura  mater,  or  dura,  and 
pia  mater,  or  pia : so  called  from  some  idea 
that  they  produce  the  brain. — Mater  aceti,  mother 
of  vinegar;  a growth  which  appears  on  the  surface  of 
vinegar,  forming  there  a thick  ieather-like  coat.  It  con- 
sists of  bacteria  of  the  Bacterium  aceti  group.—  Mater 
familias,  the  mother  of  a family. 

materet,  n.  A"  Middle  English  form  of  matter. 
material  (ma-te'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mate- 
riel = Sp.  Pg.  material  = It.  materiale,  < LL. 
materialis,  of  or  belonging  to  matter,  < L.  ma- 
teria, matter:  see  matter.)  I.  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  matter;  of  a physical  nature;  not  spiritual: 
as,  material  elements ; a material  body. 

I saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 

This  world’s  material  mould,  came  to  a heap. 

Milton,  P.  I,.,  iii.  709. 
The  motion  of  the  ether  communicated  to  material  sub- 
stances throws  them  into  motion.  It  is  therefore  itself  a 
material  substance.  Tyndall , Light  and  Electricity,  p.  124. 

2.  Relating  to  or  connected  with  matter;  con- 
cerned with  organic  nature;  affecting  corporeal 
things  or  interests:  as,  material  existence  or 
well-being. 

Even  in  that  material  civilization  which  utilitarianism 
delights  to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  89. 
Material  circumstances  will  continue  to  rule  political 
agglomerations.  The  Nation,  XLII.  166. 

Hence — 3.  Corporeal;  sensuous;  sensual; 
gross : as,  material  delights. 

These  temptations  are  crasse  and  material,  and  soon  dis- 
cernible. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  104. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  matter  or  subject;  of 
substantial  import  or  consequence;  essential; 
necessary;  important. 

That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  materiaZl. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  II.  x.  74. 
He  [the  King  of  Spain]  had  done  them  some  material 
good  Offices.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

How  we  all  came  to  disregard  so  material  a point  is  in- 
conceivable. Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

A circumstance  may  be  said  to  be  material  when  it  bears 
a visible  relation  in  point  of  causality  to  the  consequences  • 
immaterial,  when  it  bears  no  such  visible  relation. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vii.  23. 
She  repeated  to  my  friend  the  singular  story  she  had 
before  told  him.  without  any  material  variation  from  the 
detail  she  had  formerly  given. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  203. 
5f.  Full  of  matter,  or  of  solid  sense  and  obser- 
vation. 

Touch.  Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A material  fool ! [Aside.] 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3.  32. 
Beware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  impedi- 
ment or  obstruction  in  men’s  wills ; for  pre-occcupation 
of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  speech. 

Bacon,  Dispatch  (ed.  1887). 
What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  learning  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Natural  and  easy  as  well  in  her  deportment  as  in  her 
discourse,  which  was  always  materially  not  trifling. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  10,  1685. 
6.  In philos.,  consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  mat- 
ter in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  and  not  to  form ; 
arising  from  matter  of  positive  fact,  and  not 
from  logical  implication;  referring  to  the  object 
as  it  exists,  and  not  to  distinctions  originating 
in  the  mind ; relating  to  a word  as  an  object,  and 


material 

not  to  its  meaning.  All  these  senses  come  down  from 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  them  material  is  opposed  to  for- 
mal. In  Cartesian  and  later  writings,  material  often  means 
pertaining  to  the  outward  world,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 
In  the  Kantian  terminology,  material  means  pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  matter  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  that  term, 
namely,  that  which  is  contributed  to  cognition  by  sense. 
Examples  of  the  many  established  phrases  in  which  this 
word  occurs  are  given  below. 

7 . In  the  law  of  evidence , of  legal  significance 
in  the  cause;  having  such  a relation  to  the 
question  in  controversy  that  it  may  or  ought 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  determination  of 
the  cause.  See  immaterial  issue , under  issue. — 
Material  acceptation  or  supposition,  the  taking  of  a 
spoken  or  written  word  as  an  object  of  thought.— Materi- 
al being.  See  being. — Material  cause.  See  cause,  l.— 
Material  cognition.  See  cognition. — Material  conse- 
quence, a con  sequence,  or  premise  with  conclusion,  which 
is  valid — that  is,  of  which  the  conclusion  is  true  whenever 
the  premise  is  true,  but  which  is  so  by  virtue  of  a matter 
of  fact,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  logical  forms  of  the  prem- 
ise and  conclusion.  The  use  of  this  term  originated  with 
Scotus,  who  further  distinguishes  between  a necessary 
and  a contingent  material  consequence,  according  as  the 
premise  needed  to  be  supplied  to  render  the  consequence 
a logical  syllogism  is  a necessary  or  a contingent  propo- 
sition.—Material  criterion  of  truth.  See  criterion.— 
Material  descent,  the  passage  from  a genus  to  a species 
which  comes  under  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  not  by  logi- 
cal necessity.— Material  distinction,  the  distinction  be 
tween  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  This  is 
an  example  of  a use  of  the  word  material  common  with 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation.— Material 
fallacy,  a fallacy  in  which  the  syllogism  satisfies  all  the 
rules  of  formal  logic,  but  where  the  deception  belongs  to  a 
class  of  falsifications  of  premises.  Such,  for  example,  are 
cases  where  “most”  is  exaggerated  into  “all,'’  where  we 
argue  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  etc. — Material  formt,  in 
metaph.,  a form  depending  upon  matter,  and  having  no  in- 
dependent existence,  which  is  supposed  to  be  true  of  every 
form  except  the  human  soul. — Material  heresy.  See 
heresy,  2. —Material  idea.  See  idea. — Material  know- 
ledge. Same  as  material  cognition. — Material  logic.  See 
logic.  Material  matter  of  a proposition,  the  subject 
and  predicate : opposed  to  the  formal  matter,  which  is  the 
fact  signified  by  the  proposition. — Material  mode,  a 
mode  which  affects  the  matter  of  a proposition:  opposed 
to  formal  mode,  which  affects  the  form. 

The  material  modes  affect  the  matter  of  the  enuncia- 
tion, viz.  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate.  For  exam- 
pie,  in  this  enunciation,  A good  shepherd  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  sheep,  the  word  bonus  or  good  is  the  mode  of 
the  subject.  In  this,  A rhetorician  speaks  ornately  and 
copiously,  ornately  and  copiously  are  the  modes  of  the 
predicate.  Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

Material  multitudet,  the  plurality  of  a number  in  which 
the  distinctions  which  may  separate  the  objects  are  left 
out  of  view.  It  is  a Thomist  expression.— Material  Ob- 
ject Of  a science,  the  things  of  which  that  science  takes 
cognizance,  regardless  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
considers  them.  Thus,  chemistry  and  mechanics  have  the 
same  material  object  — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  universe. 
— Material  opposition,  the  opposition  between  terms 
which  are  not  opposed  in  form.— Material  perfection 
Of  cognition,  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  as  op- 
posed to  a logically  distinct  apprehension  of  them.— Ma- 
terial principle,  the  Aristotelian  matter.  See  matter, 
2 (a).— Material  science,  a science  which  rests  on  out- 
ward observation,  and  not  on  introspection : a Cartesian 
distinction.— Material  signt,  a sign  which  indicates  its 
object,  and  shows  its  real  existence,  but  does  not  represent 
it,  or  exhibit  its  form : a Thomist  phrase.— Material  sub- 
stance, matter  in  the  ordinary  sense.— Material  sup- 
position. Same  as  material  acceptation. — Material 
truth,  the  correspondence  of  our  judgments  with  their 
objects : opposed  to  formal  truth,  which  is  mere  logical 
consistency.— Material  unity t,  that  which  belongs  to 
an  individual  as  such : a Thomist  term.— Material  Vir- 
tueL  a power  residing  in  material  things.  Aquinas. 

II.  n.  1.  Component  or  contributory  matter 
or  substance ; that  of  or  with  which  any  corpo- 
real thing  is  or  may  be  constituted,  made,  or 
done : as,  tbe  materials  of  the  soil  or  of  disin- 
tegrated rocks ; wool  is  tbe  material  of  clotb ; 
building-  or  writing-materials ; war  -material. 

The  houses  are  all  built,  on  the  outside,  of  no  better  a 
material  than  either  Sun  burnt  Brick  or  Flemish  Wall. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  124. 
The  scenery,  though  for  ever  changing,  changes  like 
the  pattern  of  a kaleidoscope,  the  same  materials  read- 
justed in  varying  combinations.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  64. 

2.  A constituent  principle  or  element;  that 
which  composes  or  makes  a part  of  anything : 
as,  the  material  of  one’s  thoughts ; the  materials 
of  a drama. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
Let  none  fear  that  this  age,  or  any  coming  one,  will  ex- 
tirpate the  material  of  poetry. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  121. 
Raw  material,  unmanufactured  material ; material  for 
fabrication  in  its  natural  state,  or,  with  reference  to  some 
processes  of  manufacture,  in  the  partially  manufactured 
state  to  which  it  must  be  brought  prior  to  treatment  by 
those  processes.  Thus,  wool  is  the  raw  material  of  yarn, 
and  yarn  that  of  cloth;  iron  ore  is  the  raw  material  of  pig- 
iron,  and  pig-iron  that  of  cast-iron.  Statisticians  usually 
classify  as  raw  materials  products  of  the  extractive  indus- 
tries in  the  simplest  form  in  which  such  products  are 
normally  placed  on  the  market. 

Strength  of  materials,  that  power  by  which  any  sub- 
stance. as  a rod,  bar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  resists  any  effort 
to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  whether  by  pulling  or 
stretching,  crushing,  or  lateral  or  longitudinal  pressure. 


material 

rnaterialt  (ma-te'ri-al),  v.  t.  [<  material,  ».]  To 
render  material ; materialize. 

I believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a beast  doth  perish,  and 
is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as  before  it  was  materi- 
aled  unto  life.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  § 37. 

materialisation,  materialise.  See  materiali- 
sation. materialize.  _ 

materialism  (ma-te'ri-al-izm),  n.  [First  used 
in  E.;  = F.  materialisme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  materia- 
lismo;  as  material  + -ism.]  1.  The  denial  of  the 
existence  in  man  of  an  immaterial  substance, 
which  alone  is  conscious,  distinct  and  separa- 
ble from  the  body. — 2.  The  metaphysical  doc- 
trine that  matter  is  the  only  substance,  and  that 
matter  and  its  motions  constitute  the  universe. 
See  idealism , 1. 

Philosophical  materialism,  holds  that  matter  and  the 
motions  of  matter  make  up  the  sum  total  of  existence, 
and  that  what  we  know  as  psychical  phenomena  in  man 
and  other  animals  are  to  be  interpreted  in  an  ultimate 
analysis  as  simply  the  peculiar  aspect  whiph  is  assumed 
by  certain  enormously  complicated  motions  of  matter. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  277. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  all  phenomena  are  to  he 
accounted  for  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  in  connection  with  certain  laws  or  ten- 
dencies toward  laws,  in  nature ; Epicureanism. 
— 4.  Any  opinion  or  tendency  that  is  based 
upon  purely  material  interests ; hence,  any  low 
view  of  life ; devotion  to  material  things  or  in- 
terests ; neglect  of  spiritual  for  physical  needs 
and  considerations. 

Criticism  is  infested  with  a cant  of  materialism,  which 
assumes  that  manual  skill  and  activity  is  the  iirst  merit 
of  all  men,  and  disparages  such  as  say  and  do  not. 

Emerson,  The  Poet. 

There  is  a Lower  Life,  of  which  the  animating  principle 
is  secularity,  or — in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  — ma- 
terialism. J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  225. 

materialist  (ma-te'ri-al-ist),  n.  and  a.  [=  E. 
materialiste  = Sp.  Pg.  "It.  materialista ; as  ma- 
terial + -ist.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who  holds  or  ad- 
vocates any  form  of  metaphysical  materialism. 

He  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the  universe  is  a per- 
fect materialist.  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos. 

2.  One  who  is  absorbed  by  material  interests; 
one  who  takes  a low,  material  view  of  life. 

Persons  who  worship  nothing  but  worldly  success,  who 
care  for  nothing  hut  wealth,  or  fashionable  display,  or 
personal  celebrity,  or  sensual  gratification,  are  thus  loosely 
called  materialists.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  433. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  materialism ; ma- 
terialistic. 

The  materialist  view  is  quite  as  imperfect  as  the  spiritu- 
alist view.  O.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  II.  753. 
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applied  to  the  circumstances,  it  bears  relation  to  the  con- 
sequences. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vii.  23. 
materialization  (ma-te"ri-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
materialize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  materializ- 
ing or  of  investing  with  or  assuming  a material 
form ; change  from  a spiritual,  ideal,  or  imagi- 
nary state  to  a state  of  matter;  specifically, 
among  spiritualists,  the  alleged  assumption 
by  a spirit  of  a material  or  bodily  form.  Also 
spelled  materialisation. 

materialize  (ma-te'ri-al-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
materialized,  ppr.  materializing.  [=  F.  materi- 
aliser  = It.  materializzare ; as  material  + - ize. ] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  give  a material  form  or  bodily 
existence  to;  make  physically  perceptible;  em- 
body in  any  manner.  See  II. 

By  this  means  [letters]  we  materialize  our  ideas,  and 
make  them  as  lasting  as  the  ink  and  paper,  their  vehicles. 

Guardian,  No.  172. 

With  wonderful  art  and  beauty  [Virgil  has]  materialized 
(if  I may  so  call  it)  a scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and 
clothed  the  most  nice,  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy 
in  sensible  images  and  poetical  representations. 

Taller,  No.  115. 

He  regarded  the  suggestion  that  the  letter  he  described 
as  “ materialised,  or  reintegrated  in  the  air  ” was  an  out- 
come  of  any  concealed  apparatus  as  "grotesquely  ab- 
surd.” B.  Hodgson,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  262. 

2.  To  give  the  character  of  metaphysical  ma- 
terialism to;  render  materialistic. 

The  materializing  tendencies  of  the  former  system. 

Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  5. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a material  basis  or  standard; 
treat  as  pertaining  only  to  matter ; give  a ma- 
terial character  to ; make  material,  low,  coarse, 
sensual,  etc.:  as,  to  materialize  thought,  mo- 
rality, or  mythology;  to  materialize  one’s  ideas 
or  enjoyments. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  material;  assume 
a material  form;  in  recent  spiritualistic  use, 
to  assume,  as  a spirit  or  immaterial  entity,  a 
form  which  is  perceptible  by  the  senses,  or  one 
that  is  visible,  tangible,  and  (in  the  ease  of  sup- 
posed spirits)  capable  of  physical  exertion. 

But,  setting  aside  all  charlatanry,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  evidence  from  people  who  are  pre- 
sumably truthful  to  the  effect  that  they  have  actually 
seen  persons  and  things  materialize,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
out  of  nothing.  N.  A.  Rev. , CXLVI.  704. 

2.  To  take  form  or  shape ; come  into  percep- 
tible existence;  become  real:  as,  the  project 
has  not  yet  materialized.  [Colloq.  ] 

The  hail  of  the  intruders  was  regarded  as  a challenge 
by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  hounds  that  suddenly  material- 
ized among  the  bee-hives  and  the  althea  bushes. 

M.  K.  Mur/ree,  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
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II.  n.  A material  substance ; a thing  formed 
of  matter. 

materiationt  (ma-te-ri-a'shon),  n.  [Cf.  L.  ma- 
teriatiofn-),  woodwork,  < materiare,  build  of 
wood,  materiari,  procure  wood:  see  materiate.] 

1.  A felling  of  timber  for  building.  Cock- 
eram. — 2.  In  metaph.,  a making  real  by  em- 
bodying in  matter  or  visible  form. 

Creation,  that  is,  a production  of  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing ; a formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form,  and  a 
materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  1. 

materiature  (ma-te'ri-a-tur),  n.  [<  materiate  + 
-are.]  Materialization;  the  production  by  the 
soul  of  the  matter  of  the  body.  J.  H.  Stirling. 
materiel  (ma-ta-ri-el'),  n [F. : see  material, 
n.]  The  assemblage  or  totality  of  things  used 
or  needed  in  carrying  on  any  complex  business 
or  operation,  in  distinction  from  the  personnel, 
or  body  of  persons,  employed  in  the  same : ap- 
plied more  especially  to  military  supplies  and 
equipments,  as  arms,  ammunition,  baggage, 
provisions,  horses,  wagons,  etc. 
materies  (ma-te'ri-ez),  n.  [L. : see  matter.] 
In  some  technical  uses,  material ; a material ; a 
matter  or  substance  composing  or  peculiar  to 
anything,  or  considered  as  an  operative  or  cau- 
sative agency:  as,  materies  morbi  (something 
regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  disease), 
materioust  (ma-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  materiosus, 
full  of  matter  (wood?),  < L.  materia,  matter, 
wood:  see  matter.']  Same  as  material.  Milton. 
maternal  (ma-ter'nal),  a.  [=  F.  maternel  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  maternal  = It.  maternale,  < L.  mater- 
nus,  of  a mother,  < mater,  mother:  see  mater2, 
mother 1.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a mother  or  to 

motherhood;  proper  to  a mother;  motherly: 
as,  maternal  love  or  authority;  maternal  pains 
or  cares. 

Ah,  that  maternal  smile ! 

Cowper,  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother’s  Picture. 
We  smile  to  see  our  little  ones  at  play 
So  grave,  so  thoughtful,  with  maternal  care 
Nursing  the  wisps  of  rags  they  call  their  babes. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  Idols. 

2.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  mothers ; con- 
cerning the  state  of  motherhood : as,  a maternal 
association;  a maternal  hospital. — 3.  Coming 
from  or  through  a mother ; imparted  by  or  con- 
nected with  one’s  mother:  as,  a maternal  in- 
heritance ; a maternal  uncle  or  cousin ; mater- 
nal ancestry  or  lineage. 

That  part  alone  of  gross  maternal  frame 

Fire  shall  devour.  Gay,  Apotheosis  of  Hercules. 

Clive  ...  is  driven  over  the  downs  to  Brighton,  to  his 
maternal  aunt  there.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  v. 


materialistic  (ma-te//ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  mate- 
rialist + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  characterized  by  materialism,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. 

But  to  me  his  very  spiritualism  seemed  more  material- 
istic than  his  physics.  Kingsley. 

materialistical  (ma-te//ri-a-lis'ti-tal),  a.  [< ma- 
terialistic + -a(.]  "Same  as  materialistic. 
materiality  (ma-te-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  mate- 
riality = Sp.  mciterialidad  = Pg.  materialidade 
= It.  materialitd,  < NL.  *materialita(t-)s,  < LL. 
materialis,  material : see  material .]  1 . The  state 
or  condition  of  being  material;  physical  con- 
stitution or  organization;  corporeity:  as,  the 
old  belief  in  the  materiality  of  heat. 

Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 

Nor  gross  materiality  been  known. 

Byrom,  Epistle  to  a Gentleman  in  the  Temple. 
There  has  arisen  . . . the  conception  of  a deity  who, 
at  first  human  in  all  things,  has  been  gradually  losing  hu- 
man materiality.  H.  Spencer,  Univ.  Prog.,  p.  70. 

2.  A material  thing;  material  substance. 
Sufficient  is  it  to  remember  for  the  present  that  the  soul 

is  a subtler  and  more  refined  materiality , which  is  thus  en- 
dowed with  more  delicate  and  refined  perceptions  than 
the  bodily  organs.  W.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  102. 

3.  Material  character;  coarseness;  grossness. 

In  polygamous  families  . . . the  children  cannot  avoid 
suffering  . . . from  the  general  debasement  and  materi- 
ality of  life.  S'.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  p.  248. 

4.  The  perception  of  material  substance  by 
the  mind ; that  factor  in  cognition  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  material. 

It  is  of  more  than  psychological  interest  to  remark  how 
the  primordial  factor  in  materiality  is  thus  due  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a subjectively  determined  reaction  to  that  ac- 
tion of  a not-self  on  which  sense-impressions  depend— 
an  action  of  the  not-self  which,  of  course,  is  not  known  as 
such  till  this  projection  of  the  subjective  reaction  has 
taken  place.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  56. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  material ; importance ; 
essentiality:  as,  the  materiality  of  testimony. 

Now  materiality  is  a relative  term : applied  to  the  con- 
sequences of  an  act,  it  bore  relation  to  pain  and  pleasure : 


Also  spelled  materialise. 
materially  (ma-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  1.  With,  in,  by, 
or  with  reference  to  matter  or  material  things ; 
from  a material  point  of  view ; physically : as, 
to  he  well  provided  materially  ; the  state  of  the 
country  materially  considered. — 2.  As  regards 
matter  or  substance;  not  formally;  in  itself 
considered. 

An  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  and  cor- 
rupt an  act  in  itself  materially  good.  South. 

3.  In  a material  manner;  to  an  important  ex- 
tent or  degree ; essentially. 

It  conduced  materially  to  the  security  of  good  order. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  viii.  2. 

material-man  (ma-te'ri-al-man''/),  n . One  who 
keeps  for  sale  the  materials  used  in  some  trade, 
especially  those  used  by  builders, 
materialness  (ma-te'ri-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  material ; importance ; es- 
sentiality. 

materia  medica  (ma-te'ri-a  med'i-ka).  [ML. 
NL.,  medical  material:  materia, _ material,  mat- 
ter; medica,  fem.  of  medicus, medical:  see  medic1, 
medical.']  1 . Medicinal  agencies  collectively ; 
the  various  remedial  substances  employed  in 
medicine. — 2.  That  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  various  substances,  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  embraces  an  explanation 
of  their  nature  and  modes  of  action, 
materiariant  (ma-te-ri-a'ri-an),  n.  [<  LL.  ma- 
teriarius,  believing  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  < 
L.  materia,  matter:  see  matter  and  -arian.]  A 
materialist.  Cudworth. 

materiatet  (ma-te'ri-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  mate- 
ria tus,  taken,  not  as  pp.  of  materiare,  build  of 
wood,  but  as  a mere  adj.,  made  of  matter,  < 
materia,  matter:  see  material,  matter.]  I.  a. 

1.  Consisting  of  matter;  material. 

Gold,  . . . the  most  ponderous  and  materiate  amongst 
metalles.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 326. 

2.  In  metaph.,  united  with  matter;  embodied 
in  matter:  said  of  an  Aristotelian  form. 


4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country  of  one’s 
birth ; native  ; vernacular. 

English-speaking  missionaries  have  planted  their  ma- 
ternal dialect  at  scores  of  important  points. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 
= Sjm.  Parental,  etc.  See  motherly. 

maternality  (ma-ter-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  maternal 
+ -ity.]  Motherhood.  Bailey,  1731. 
maternally  (ma-tfer'nal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a mater- 
nal or  motherlymanner. — 2.  Through  amother, 
or  on  the  maternal  side : as,  they  are  related 
maternally. 

maternity  (ma-ter'ni-ti),  n.;  pi.  maternities 
(-tiz).  [<  F.  maternite  — Sp.  maternidad  = Pg. 

maternidade= It.  maternita,  < ML.  maternita(t-)s, 

< L.  maternus,  of  a mother:  see  maternal.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  a mother ; motherhood. 

Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity. 

Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  47. 

2.  A place  for  the  care  of  mothers  in  child- 
birth; a lying-in  ward  or  hospital.  [Rare.] 
The  hospital  contains  65  beds,  and  has  also  a large  ex- 
tern maternity  attached.  Lancet,  No.  3445,  p.  509. 

Extern  maternity.  See  extern. — Maternity  hospital. 

See  hospital. 

mateship  (mat'ship),  n.  [<  mate 1 + -ship.] 
Fellowship;  companionship.  [Rare.] 

I sat  among  them  equally 
In  fellowship  and  mateship.  as  a child. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

matfelont,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  materfilon; 

< ME.  matfelon,  matefelon,  matfelone,  niattefelon 
(W.  madfelen,  < E.),  < OF.  matefelon,  matefe- 
lun,  mateflon,  knapweed.]  The  knapweed,  Cen- 
taurea  nigra ; also,  C.  Scahiosa. 

Tak  avaunce,  matfelon,  yarow,  and  sanygill,  and  stamp 
tham,  and  temper  tham  with  stale  ale,  and  drynk  hit 
.morn  and  even.  Reliquiae.  Antiquse,  i.  53. 

mat-grass (mat'gras),  n.  1.  Sameas  matweed,  1. 
— 2.  A European  grass,  Nardus  stricta,  which 
grows  abundantly  on  moors  and  heaths  in  short 
tufts.  It  is  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
except  as  affording  a natural  pasturage  for 
sheep.  Also  called  nard. 


math 

math  (math),  n.  [<  ME.  math  (?),  < AS.  mceth 
(=  OH(j.  mad,  MHG.  mat  (mad-),  G.  rnahd),  a 
mowing,  what  is  mowed,  etc.;  with  formative 
-th,  < mawan,  mow:  see  mow1.]  A mowing,  or 
what  is  gathered  from  mowing.  [Obsolete, 
except  in  the  compounds  aftermath  and  latter- 
math.'] 

The  first  mowing  thereof,  for  the  king’s  use,  is  wont  to 
be  sooner  than  the  common  math. 

math. 
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The  stars,  the  planets,  and  signs  in  the  firmament  shall 
be  strange  gods,  if  we,  being  deceived  with  the  mathemati- 
cals,  shall  wholly  hang  on  them.  Bullinger,  Sermons,  ii.  2. 

mathematically  (math-e-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a mathematical  manner;  according  to  the  laws 
or  principles  of  mathematical  science;  with 
mathematical  certainty;  demonstrably:  as,  a 
proposition  that  is  mathematically  true.  Pres- 
cott. 


Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Amos  vii.  mathematician  (math//e-ma-tish'an),  n.  [= 
An  abbreviation  of  mathematics  and  F.  mathimaticien ; as  mathematic  + -ian.]  1. 

One  who  is  versed  in  mathematics. 


mathematical. 
mathematic  (math-e-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = 
F.  mathematique  = Sp.  matematico  = Pg.  mathe- 
matico  = It.  matematico  (cf.  D.  G.  mathematisch 
= Ban.  mathematisk  = Sw.  matematisk),  < L. 
mathematical , (.  Gr.  j/adr/fiaTtKor,  pertaining  to 
learning,  disposed  to  learn,  belonging  to  the 
sciences,,  esp.  to  mathematics,  < gady/ia,  a les- 
son, a thing  learned,  learning,  science,  in  the 
pi.  f/aflg/iara,  the  sciences,  esp.  mathematics,  < 


The  Mathematician,  taking  his  start  from  the  pure  per- 
ceptions of  space  and  time,  goes  on  freely  constructing  fig- 
ures in  space  without  any  reference  to  experience,  and 
demonstrating  the  properties  of  such  figures. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  242. 

2f.  An  astrologer. 

Mathematicians,  among  the  Romans,  were  for  some  time 
specially  meant  of  astrologers,  or  star-prophets. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  p.  327. 
Combinatorial  mathematician.  See  combinatorial. 


gavbavuv,  gadelv,  learn.  II.  n.  =F.  mathematique  mathematicize  (math-e-mat  'i-siz),  v.  t.  [< 
= Sp.  matematica  — Pg.  mathematica  = It.  ma-  mathematic  + -ize.]  To  consider  or  treat  in  a 
tematica  (D.  mathematiek  = G.  Ban.  mathema-  mathematical  manner,  as  logic.  [Rare.] 
tik  - Sw . matematik),  < L.  mathematica,  f.,  < Gr.  mathematicological  (math-e-mat'1'i-ko-loj'i- 
/. ladt/fMTtKy  (sc . Texvy),  f.,  also  gaBy/eaum,  neut.  kal),  a.  Applying  mathematics  or  algebra  to 
pi.,  mathematics,  in  L.  also  astrology.  See  II.]  *logic.  Jevons. 

I.  a.  Same  as  mathematical.  [Rare.]  mathematics  (math-c-mat'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  math- 


Sir,  not  only  a mathematic  point,  which  is  the  most  in- 
divisible and  unique  thing  which  art  can  present,  flows 
into  every  line  which  is  derived  from  the  centre,  but  our 
soul,  which  is  but  one,  hath  swallowed  up  a negative  and 
feeling  soul.  Donne,  Letters,  xxi. 

Solving  problems  mathematic.  Byron,  Granta. 

II.  n.  Same  as  mathematics.  [Rare.] 

All  pure  mathematic  is  thus  a science  of  pure  intuition. 

Hickok , Mental  Philos.,  p.  125. 

mathematical  (math-e-mat'i-kal),  a.  and  n. 
[<  mathematic  + -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  relating  to  mathematics;  having  to  do 
with  pure  quantity  or  arrangement ; quantita- 
tive : as,  mathematical  knowledge ; mathemat- 
ical instruments  ; a mathematical  theory. 

That  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  wisdom  mathematical 
wherewith  Moses  and  Daniel  were  furnished. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

The  greater  or  less  accuracy  attainable  in  a mathematical 
science  is  a matter  of  accident.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  7. 

The  first  or  mathematical  class  of  categories,  the  cate- 
gories of  quantity  or  quality. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  316. 

2.  According  to  the  principles  of  mathematics ; 
theoretically  precise ; absolutely  accurate ; 
strict;  rigid;  demonstrable:  as,  mathematical 
exactness;  mathematical  certainty. 

Every  single  argument  should  be  managed  as  a mathe- 
matical  demonstration. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  § 7. 
3f.  Geometrical,  as  opposed  to  arithmetical  and 
algebraical : an  incorrect  use,  formerly  current. 

Arithmetical,  mathematical,  algebraical,  and  paradoxi- 
cal questions.  B.  Carlile  (1794),  title  of  book 

4t.  Astrological;  magical. 


Though  I do  by  the  authority  of  God’s  laws  and  man’s  laws 
damn  this  damnable  art  mathematical,  I do  not  damn  such 
other  arts  and  sciences  as  be  associated  and  annexed  with 
this  unlawful  astrology.  Bp.  Hooper,  Works,  I.  330. 

5.  Produced  by  mathematics,  as  pure  figures  diathesis  (ma-the'sis),  n.  [LL.,  learning,  math- 
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ematic  : see  -4cs.]  The  science  of  quantity  and 
arrangement ; the  study  of  ideal  constructions 
(often  applicable  to  real  problems),  and  the 
discovery  thereby  of  relations  between  the 
parts  of  these  constructions,  before  unknown. 
The  observations  being  upon  objects  of  imagination  mere- 
ly, the  discoveries  of  mathematics  are  susceptible  of  being 
rendered  quite  certain.  The  first  considerable  advances 
in  mathematics  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  whose  greatest 
geometers,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Apollonius,  flourished 
in  or  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  After  their  time  not 
very  much  progress  was  made  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  since  then  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been 
continuous.  See  absolute,  algebra,  arithmetic,  equation, 
function,  geometry,  group,  infinite,  infinitesimal,  number, 
problem,  quantity,  space,  theorem,  etc. 

To  the  pure  mathematics  are  those  sciences  belonging 
which  handle  quantity  determinate. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  171. 

I have  mentioned  mathematicks  as  a way  to  settle  in  the 
mind  an  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  § 7. 

Mathematics  is  the  science  which  draws  necessary  con- 
clusions. B.  Peirce,  Linear  Associative  Algebra  (1870),  § 1. 

Now  this  establishment  of  correspondence  between  two 
aggregates  and  investigation  of  the  properties  that  are 
carried  over  by  the  correspondence  may  be  called  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  modern  mathematics. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Philos.  Pure  Sciences,  p.  334. 
Applied  mathematics,  the  mathematical  study  of  a 
series  of  problems  the  connection  of  which  is  objective : 
opposed  to  pure  mathematics,  which  studies  systems  of 
relations,  the  connection  lying  in  the  analogy  of  the  re- 
lationship. Examples  of  applied  mathematics  are  rigid 
dynamics,  hydrodynamics,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the 
kinetical  theory  of  gases,  etc.— Higher  mathematics,  all 
the  scientifically  treated  branches  of  mathematics— that 
is,  all  except  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  a part  of  algebra, 
mathemeg  (math'e-meg),  n.  [Cree  mathemeg, 
ugly  fish.]  A fish  of  the  Saskatchewan  basin, 
believed  to  be  the  siluroid  Arniurus  nigricans, 
a kind  of  catfish. 


and  number. 

A marveilous  newtrality  have  these  things  mathemati- 
call,  and  also  a strange  participation  between  things  su- 
pernaturall,  immortall,  intellectuall,  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  things  naturall,  mortall,  sensible,  compounded 
and  divisible.  Dr.  J.  Dee,  Preface  to  Euclid  (1570). 

Mathematical  abstraction.  See  abstraction.— Mathe- 
matical body,  a volume  of  pure  space,  without  inertia 
and  the  other  properties  of  natural  bodies.  See  body.— 
Mathematical  certainty  or  evidence,  that  sort  of  cer- 
tainty which  results  from  mathematical  demonstration, 
based  on  a diagram  or  the  like.  — Mathematical  chro- 
nology. See  chronology.  — Mathematical  conception, 
a conception  which  is  applicable  immediately  to  space 
and  time,  and  not  to  existence  or  causation ; a conception 
that  is  not  dynamical.— Mathematical  induction.  See 
induction,  5.  — Mathematical  infinity,  that  sort  of  in- 
finity which  is  considered  in  mathematics.  See  infinite,  1, 


ematics,  < Gr.  fmOrjcis,  learning,  knowledge,  sci- 
ence, (.fiavdaveiv,  padtiv,  learn:  see  mathematics.'] 

1.  Mental  discipline;  learning  or  science  in 
general,  especially  mathematics.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic.] 

Mad  Mathesis  alone  was  unconflned, 

Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind, 

Now  to  pure  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 

Now,  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  31. 

2.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  clerid  beetles, 
erected  by  Waterhouse  in  1877,  having  a long 
antennal  club  and  the  third  tarsal  joint  not  bi- 
lobed.  The  type  is  M.  guttigera  of  New  Zealand,  resem- 
bling the  longicorn  Zorion  guttigerum.  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  upon  which  it  is  probably  parasitic. 

i.  [<  LL.  mathesis , learning:  see 
Mathesis ; mathematics. 


and  infinity,  3.— Mathematical  instruments,  instru-  mathesyt, 
ments  for  mathematical  drawing  and  drafting,  such  as  di-  mathecic  1 
viders,  protractors,  and  the  like.  — Mathematical  nota-  "t™c*‘**  J 
tion.  See  notation.—  Mathematical  psychology  an  Anon  after  he  set  vp  a great  scole  at  Cauntorbury  of  al 
application  of  mathematics  to  psychology,  like  that  at-  maner  of  scyences,  as  rhetorick,  logyck,  phylosophy,  ma- 
tempted  by  Herbart.— Mathematical  quantities  quan-  thesy,  astrologi,  geometrye,  arithmeticke,  and  musicke. 
tities  as  they  are  conceived  by  the  mathematician’  often  -Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  i. 

professedly  fictitious,  as  distinguished  from  natural  quan-  mathnolrl  fmnt'hrik)  n Tn  hvrfmiil  ennin  a 
tities.  which  are  ouantities  as  thev  exist  in  the  ennrrete  _ mainooK  (mar  nuk),  n.  ill  mjaraui.  engm.,  a 

long  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  used  m 
making  and  handling  mats  for  jetty-work. 


tities,  which  are  quantities  as  they  exist  in  the  concrete. 
Mathematical  signs.  See  sign.— Mathematical  unity, 
the  abstract  number  l.— Mathematical  whole,  a whole 
whose  parts  lie  outside  of  one  another;  a quantitative, 
integral,  or  integrate  whole. 

II. t  n.  pi,  Mathematics. 

The  arte  ol  vulgar  arithmeticke.  . . . Newly  collected, 
digested,  and  in  some  part  devised,  by  a wel  wilier  to  the 
Mathematicals.  T.  HUl  (1600),  title  of  book. 

Take  delight  likewise  in  the  mathematicals. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  308). 

III.  26 


Lyes  and  libels  served  as  spades  and  mathooks  to  work 
■with.  Boyer  North , Examen,  p.  592. 

mathook2t,  n.  A falsified  form  of  mattock. 

Mathurin  (math'u-rin),  n.  [So  called  as  occu- 
pying the  church  of  St.  Mathurin  in  Paris.]  A 
member  of  the  order  of  Trinitarians.  See  Trini- 
tarian, 2. 


mating-time 

mati  (ma'te),  n.  [Chin.,  < ma,  horse,  + t’i, 
foot.]  A sedge,  Eleocharis  tuberosa,  growing  in 
China,  with  wholesome  edible  tubers, 
matias  bark.  Same  as  malambo  bark  (which 
see,  under  bark 2). 

maticin,  maticine  (mat'i-sin),  n.  [<  matico1  + 
-t«2,  -ine 2.]  A bitter  principle  obtained  from 
the  plant  matico. 

matico1  (ma-te'ko),  n.  [Sp.  ycrba  Matico  (herb 
of  Matthew).]  A plant,  Tiper  angustifolium, 
belonging  to  the  family  Piperacese.  In  Pern  it 
has  long  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  styptic  and  aphro- 
disiac properties.  It  is  an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant, 
and  acts  like  cubebs  on  the  urinary  passages.  A species 
of  Eupatoriuvi  ( E . glutinosum ) has  the  same  name. 

matico2  (mat'i-ko),  n.  Same  as  mataco. 
matie  (ma'ti),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A fresh 
herring  in  which  the  roe  or  milt  is  perfectly 
hut  not  largely  developed.  This  is  the  state  in  which 
the  fish  are  in  the  best  condition  for  food,  being  most 
delicious  as  well  as  most  nutritive.  Although  they  are 
not  so  bulky  in  appearance  as  full  herring,  they  are  in  re- 
ality much  fatter.  See  full  herring,  under  herring.  Per- 
ley. 

matin  (mat'in),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  matin  (in  pi. 
matyns),  < OF.  and  F.  matin  (—  It.  mattino), 
morning  ( matins , morning  prayers),  < L.  matu- 
tinum,  the  morning,  neut.  of  matutinus,  of  the 
morning,  < Matuta,  the  goddess  of  dawn,  as  if 
fern,  of  an  adj.  *matutus,  early,  timely  (?),  akin 
to  maturus,  mature : see  mature.  Cf.  matutine.] 

1.  n.  If.  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  ’gins  to  pale  his  (ineffectual  fire. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L 5.  89. 

2.  pi.  One  of  the  canonical  hours  appointed  in 
the  early  church,  and  still  observed  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  especially  in  monastic 
orders.  It  properly  begins  at  midnight,  and  is  occupied 
by  two  services,  nocturns  and  lauds.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  service  itself,  which  includes  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Angelic  Salutation,  the  Creed,  and  several 
psalms. 

The  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them,  and  the  nocturn 
and  matins,  for  the  saints  whose  the  relics  are. 

Stilling  fleet. 

3.  Morning  worship,  as  sung;  hence,  any  morn- 
ing song:  usually  in  the  plural. 

He  ne  hurde  masse  & matyns  and  eueson  & eche  tyde. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  369. 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton,  1/ Allegro,  1.  114. 

4.  pi.  A musical  setting  of  any  part  of  the  of- 
fice of  matins. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  morning;  used  in 
the  morning.  [Poetical.] 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung.  Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  526. 

Each  mom  my  sleep  was  broken  thro’ 

By  some  wild  skylark’s  matin  song. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter, 
matinal  (mat'i-nal),  a.  [<  F.  matinal,  < LL. 
matutinalis,  of  the  morning,  < L.  matutinus,  of 
the  morning:  see  matin.  Cf.  matutinal.]  1. 
Relating  to  the  morning,  or  to  matins. — 2. 
[cap.]  Appellative  of  the  third  of  Professor 

H.  D.  Rogers’s  subdivisions  of  the  Paleozoic 
strata  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the  names  of 
which  suggest  metaphorically  the  different 
natural  periods  of  the  day.  It  represents  No. 
III.  of  the  numerical  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic 
series  according  to  the  first  nomenclature  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Survey,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  river  series  of  the 
New  York  Survey. 

matinee  (mat-i-na'),  n.  [F.,  < matin,  morning: 
see  matin.]  1.  An  entertainment  (especially  a 
theatrical  performance)  or  a reception  held  in 
the  daytime,  usually  in  the  afternoon.  [The  gen- 
eral dinner-hour  of  early  times  having  been  at  the  close 
of  the  forenoon,  the  French  mutinle,  like  the  English 
morning,  is  often  considered  as  extending  to  the  common 
modern  dinner -hour  in  the  evening,  especially  in  cities.] 
2.  A woman’s  dress  for  home  wear  in  the  fore- 
noon, or  up  to  the  time  when  she  dresses  as  for 
dinner  or  for  going  out.  Its  form  and  material 
change  according  to  fashion. 

A becoming  matinee  is  of  claret  flannel.  . . . Many  pret- 
ty matinees  are  made  of  surah. 

^ Philadelphia  Times,  March  14,  1886. 

mating  (ma'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mate !,  v.] 

I.  The  act  of  taking  a mate,  or  pairing,  as  by 
birds. — 2.  See  the  quotation. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  crews  belonging  to  different 
vessels  unite  in  the  capture,  and  if  successful  an  equitable 
division  of  the  oil  is  afterward  made.  This  is  called  mat- 
ing. Fisheries  of  IT.  S.,  V.  ii.  259. 

mating-time  (ma'ting-tim),  n.  The  breeding 
season,  when  any  animal  mates  or  pairs;  pair- 
ing-time. 


matire 

matiret,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  matter. 
matlockite  (mat'lok-it),  n.  [<  Matlock  (see 
def.)  + rite2.]  A native  oxychlorid  of  lead,  oc- 
curring near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
in  tetragonal  crystals  of  a yellowish  color  and 
adamantine  luster. 

matpole  (mat'pol),  n.  In  hydrant,  engin.,  a 
pole,  usually  about  20  feet  long  and  3 inches 
thick,  smoothed  and  pointed  with  iron,  used  in 
placing  mats  for  shore-protection,  etc. 
matral  (ma'tral),  a.  [<  L.  matralis,  pertaining 
to  a mother,  (mater,  mother:  see  mater2,  mo- 
ther1.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  one  of  the  mem- 
branes enveloping  the  brain,  as  the  dura  mater 
or  pia  mater : in  composition. 

Between  the  pia-matrai  and  the  arachnoid  sheath. 

II.  Gray , Anat.  (ed.  1887),  p.  805. 

Matralia  (ma-tra'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
matralis,  pertaining  to  a mother:  see  matral .] 

In  ancient  Rome,  an  annual  festival  celebrated 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  by  the  citizen  matrons 
only,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Mater  Matuta. 

The  festival  inculcated  the  principle  that  mothers  should 
care  not  only  for  their  own  but  for  their  sisters’  children, 
matrast,  n.  [OF.:  sec  matrass.]  A crossbow- 
bolt.  Compare  vireton,  quarrel2,  bolt1. 
matrass  (mat'ras),  n.  [<  F.  matras,  a chemical 
vessel  so  called"  from  its  long  straight  narrow 
neck,  < OF.  matras  — Pr.  matrat,  an  arrow,  a 
javelin,  < L.  matara,  mataris,  materis,  madaris, 
a Celtic  javelin,  a pike:  a word  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin.] 1.  A chemical  vessel  with  a round  or 
oval  body  and  a long  neck  open  at  the  top, 

serving  the  purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation,  r„  - „ 

etc.;  a cucurbit.  Also  called  bolt-head.— In  matrices,®.  Plural  of  matrix. 
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genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Aster acese  and 
the  tribe  Anthemidese.  It  is  characterized  by  ra- 
diate heads,  with  an  involucre  of  rather  broad  bracts, 
by  achenia  with  from  3 
to  5 ribs  on  the  inner 
face  and  none  on  the 
back,  and  by  a receptacle 
which  is  often  conical  or 
oblong.  They  are  herbs, 
with  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  two  or  three 
times  pinnatifld,  with 
linear  or  thread-like  divi- 
sions, and  small  or  me- 
dium-sized heads,  which 
are  usually  solitary  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches, 
and  have  white  ray-flow- 
ers and  yellow  disk-flow- 
ers. There  are  about  20 
species,  found  in  Europe, 

North  America,  the 
northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  southern  Africa. 

M.  Chamomilla,  called 
wild  or  German  camo- 
mile, is  a common  annual 
of  Europe,  in  appearance 
strongly  resembling  the 
common  mayweed.  M. 
inodora,  also  European, 
is  a scentless  species, 
which,  like  the  former, 
is  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  M.  matri- 
carioides,  with  rayless  heads,  is  spreading  from  western 
America  eastward,  and  is  naturalized  in  northern  Europe. 
M.  glabrata,  of  South  Africa,  affords  a good  substitute  for 
camomile. 

matricet  (ma'tris),  n.  [<  F.  matrice  = Sp.  Pg. 
matriz  — It.  matrice,  < L.  matrix,  the  womb, 
see  matrix.']  Same  as  matrix. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Matricaria 
inodora. 

a,  ray-flower;  b,  disk-flower; 
c,  achenium. 


matrimony 

To  be  matriculate  with  ladies  of  estate. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurell. 

ii.  n.  One  who  has  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership of  a body,  as  a college  or  university,  by 
enrolment  in  its  register. 

Suffer  me  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that  famous 
university  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions.  Arbuthnot. 

matriculation  (ma-trik-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
matriculacion,  < ML.  *matriculatio(n-),  < matri- 
culare,  register:  see  matriculate.]  The  act  of 
matriculating,  or  of  admitting  to  membership 
by  enrolment;  the  state  of  being  matriculated. 

A scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years  is 
struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

matriculator  (ma-trik'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  *ma- 
triculator , < matriculare,  register:  see  matricu- 
late.'] One  who  matriculates. 

At  Oxford  the  matriculator  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  also  swore  to  observe  three  articles  of  the 
36th  Canon.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  209. 

matriheritage  (mat-ri-her'i-taj),  n.  [<  L.  mater 
(matr-),  mother,  + E.  heritage.]  Inheritance  in 
the  female  line  of  descent. 

The  two  systems  of  matriheritage  and  polyandry. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  141. 

matriherital  (mat-ri-lier'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  mater 
( matr -),  mother,  4-  heritage)  + -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  matriheritage,  or  inheritance  in  the 
female  line. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  the  matriarchal  or  matriherital 
system  fully  carried  out  under  recognized  and  well-defined 
law  among  a civilized  people.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  141. 

matrimoignet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
matrimony.  Chaucer . 


flask-like  glass  employed  to  shelter  matricidal  (mat'ri-si-dal),  a.  [< matricide1  + matrimonial  (mat-ri-mo'ni-al),  a.  [=F .matri- 
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hort.,  a „ . 

plants  or  flowers  from  the  weather  or  from  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat. 

Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parching  darts 
of  the  sun,  yonr  pennached  tulips  and  ranunculuses,  cov- 
ering them  with  matrasses.  Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

matres,  ».  Plural  of  mater2. 
matresst,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  mattress. 
matriarch  (ma'tri-ark),  n.  [<  L.  mater,  < Gr. 
phryp,  mother,  + ctpxk,  a leader,  ruler,  < apxeiv, 
rule.]  1.  The  wife  of  a patriarch.  [Rare.] 

Dr.  Southey  has  classed  this  injured  Matriarch  [Job’s 
wife]  in  a triad  with  Xantippe  and  Mrs.  Wesley. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxvii.  (Davies.) 

2.  A woman  who  holds  (to  some  extent  or  in 
some  respect)  in  a family  or  tribe  a position 
analogous  to  that  of  a patriarch.  See  matri- 
archy. 

matriarchal  (ma-tri-ar'kal),  a.  [<  matriarch 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining"  to  a matriarch  or  to 
matriarchy;  relating  to  the  superior  importance 
of  mothers  (in  certain  respects,  as  the  reckon- 
ing of  descent)  in  a family,  clan,  or  tribe; 
characterized  by  matriarchy. 

The  Indian  tribes  farther  south  are  largely  matriarchal, 
reckoning  descent  not  on  the  father's  but  the  mother's 
side.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI. 


-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  matricide,  or  a per- 
son guilty  of  matricide. 

As  when  one  fair  land 

Saw,  North  and  South,  her  bright-armed  myriads  stand, 
Saw  herself  rent  in  twain  by  matricidal  hand. 

Palgrave,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  440. 

matricide1  (mat'ri-sid),  n.  [=  F.  matricide  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  matricida,  < L.  matricida,  the  killer 
of  his  mother,  < mater,  mother,  + -cida,  < cin- 
der e,  kill.]  One  who  kills  his  or  her  mother. 

matricide2  (mat'ri-sid),  n.  [=  F.  matricide,  < 
Li.  matricidium,  the  killing  of  one’s  mother, 
< mater,  mother,  + -cidium,  < cjnderc,  kill.]  The 
killing  or  murder  of  one’s  mother. 

Thy  Matricide  all  pardon  must  exceed. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  17. 

matricula  (ma-trik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  matricula  (-le). 
[=  F.  matricule  = Sp.  matricula  = Pg.  matricula 
= It.  matricola,  < LL.  matricula,  dim.  of  matrix 
(matric-),  a public  register : see  matrix.]  A roll 
or  register.  Specifically — (o)  The  register  or  roll  of  a 
university. 

His  name  occurs  not  in  the  matricula. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 


(6)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  roll  containing  the  names 
of  the  clergy  permanently  attached  to  a cathedral,  a col- 
. ....  ...  ,,  legiate,  or  a parish  church. 

Here  the  matriarchal  system  is  still  in  existence-the  matriCulant  (ma-trik'u-lant),  n.  [<  ML.  matri- 
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eldest  daughter  inherits  all. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  214. 

matriarchalism  (ma-tri-ar'kal-izm),  n.  [<  ma- 
triarchal + -ism.]  The  character  of  being  ma- 
triarchal; matriarchal  customs  or  practices; 
matriarchy. 

Matriarchalism  has  only  in  places  yielded  to  the  patri- 
archal system.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  162. 

matriarchate  (ma'tri-ar-kat),  n.  [<  matriarch 
+ -ate*.]  The  state  of  social  organization  in 
which  the  child  is  a member  of  the  social 
division  to  which  its  mother  belongs. 

Women  were  at  first  considered  like  other  properties, 
and  in  the  communist  stage  they  used  to  belong  to  each 
and  all;  when  property  was  divided,  women  were  assimi- 
lated to  landed  properties  or  estates,  and  the  children 
took  the  name  of  their  mother,  as  in  feudal  countries  they 
took  that  of  their  estate.  This  is  really  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  matriarchate,  in  which  the  mother  had,  in  fact, 
no  power,  but  gave  her  name  to  her  child. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVIII.  271. 

matriarchy  (ma'tri-ar-ki),  n.  [<  L.  mater,  < 
Gr.  par r)p,  mother,  + -apxia,  rule : see  matri- 
arch.] Government  by  a mother  or  by  mo- 
thers; specifically,  an  order  of  society,  as  in 
certain  primitive  tribes,  in  which  the  mother 
in  certain  important  respects,  especially  in  line 
of  descent  and  inheritance,  takes  precedence 
of  the  father;  descent  or  inheritance  in  the  fe- 
male line. 

The  ancient  Slavonians  had  no  prejudice  against  matri- 
archy. Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  196. 

Matricaria  (mat-ri-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  sup- 
posed medicinal  value  of  some  of  the  species, 
< L.  matrix  (matric-),  womb:  see  matrix,]  A 


culati(t-)s,  ppr.  of  matriculare,  register : see  ma- 
triculate.] A candidate  for  matriculation;  one 
who  applies  for  enrolment  among  the  members 
of  a body,  as  a student  in  a college  or  univer- 
sity; an  entrant. 

They  are  ready  to  favor  the  demand  upon  matriculants 
for  a preliminary  qualification.  The  American,  V.  390. 

matriculate  (ma-trik'u-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
matriculated,  ppr.  matriculating.  [<  ML.  matri- 
culatus,  pp.  of  matriculare  (>  It.  matricolare  = 

Sp.  Pg.  matricular),  register,  enroll,  < LL.  matri- 
cula, a public  register,  roll,  list,  dim.  of  matrix, 
a public  register:  see  matricula,  matrix.]  I, 
trans.  To  enter  in  a register ; register ; enroll ; 
especially,  to  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in 
a body  or  society,  particularly  in  a college  or  matrimonially  (mat-ri-mo'ni-al-i),  adv. 
university,  by  enrolling  one’s  name  in  a regis-  ™.ii»T>nt,iTnnT,v  in  mntrimmiv  • a ran- 
ter. 

It  was  their  obstinacy  to  incorporate  their  errors  into 
their  creeds,  and  to  matriculate  their  abuses  among  their 
sacred  rites 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  II.  206,  quoted  in  Wordsworth’s 
[Church  of  Ireland,  II.  221. 

Frederick  was,  accordingly,  at  the  proper  age,  matricu- 
lated at  Oxford.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  179. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  a member  of  anybody 
or  society,  especially  a college  or  university,  by 
having  one’s  name  entered  in  a register. 

The  Browns  have  become  illustrious  by  the  pen  of 
Thackeray  and  the  pencil  of  Doyle,  within  the  memory  of 
the  young  gentlemen  who  are  now  matriculating  at  the 
universities.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

matriculate  (ma-trik'u-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
matriculatus , pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Matric- 
ulated; admitted;  enrolled. 


monial  = Sp.  Pg.  matrimonial  = It.  matrimoni- 
ale , < LL.  matrimonialis , pertaining  to  marriage, 

< L.  matrimonium , marriage:  see  matrimony.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matrimony;  connubial; 
nuptial:  as,  matrimonial  rights  or  duties. 

Cherish  thy  hasten’d  widowhood  with  the  gold 

Of  matrimonial  treason ! Milton,  S.  A.,  L 959. 

The  main  article  in  matrimonial  alliances. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  iii.  8. 

2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

If  he  [Henry  VII.]  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but 
a king  at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a.  matrimonial  than  a 
regal  power.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Crown  matrimonial,  in  Scot.  hist. , the  right  to  a share 
in  the  sovereignty  conferred  on  the  husband  of  a reigning 
queen.  The  extent  of  this  concession  appears  never  to 
have  been  precisely  defined  ; but  the  common  belief  is 
that  it  implied  a complete  partnership  in  the  crown,  with 
remainder  to  the  survivor  and  his  or  her  heirs.  It  was 
granted,  with  important  reservations,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  ex- 
plicitly refused  to  her  second  husband. — Matrimonial 
cause,  in  law,  a suit  for  the  redress  of  injuries  respecting 
the  rights  of  marriage,  as  an  action  for  divorce  or  the  like. 
In  England  such  causes  were  formerly  a branch  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. —Matrimonial  Causes  Acts,  a 
series  of  English  statutes  relating  to  causes  arising  from  the 
matrimonial  relation,  (a)  A statute  of  1857  (20  and  21  Viet. , 
c.  85)  which  established  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  divorce 
and  matrimonial  matters,  and  settled  the  law  relating 
thereto.  (6)  A statute  of  1878  (41  and  42  Viet.,  c.  19)  re- 
lating to  divorce  and  judicial  separation,  (c)  A statute  of 
1884  (47  and  48  Viet. , c.  68)  which  substitutes  for  the  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights  formerly  enforced  periodical 
payments  of  money  by  the  husband,  authorizes  the  court 
to  order  a settlement  of  a wife's  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  husband  and  children,  and  relates  to  desertion  and  cus- 
tody of  children.  =Syn.  1.  Matrimonial,  Connubial,  Nup- 
tial, Conjugal,  Hymeneal,  Marital.  Matrimonial,  connu- 
bial, and  conjugal,  like  matrimony,  relate  to  the  married 
state.  Nuptial  and  hymeneal  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
act  of  marriage  or  that  which  is  in  close  connection  with 
it.  Connubial  suggests  the  fact  that  marriage  is  the  union 
of  persons  of  opposite  sexes.  Conjugal  primarily  means 
belonging  to  a spouse,  and  secondarily  belonging  to  the 
state  of  spouses  — that  is,  matrimony ; as,  conjugal  felicity, 
responsibility,  obligations,  rights.  Marital  means,  specifi- 
cally, belonging  to  a husband,  but  is  also  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  married  state  in  general. 

Asre- 

gards  matrimony ; in  matrimony ; according  to 
the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  unto  his  church  that  he 
cannot  quit  the  same.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

matrimonioust  (mat-ri-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<  matri- 
mony + -ous.]  Delating  to  matrimony ; matri- 
monial. 

Foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man’s  ignorance  and 
pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimonious  business. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 


matrimony  (mat'ri-mo-ni),  n.  [<  ME.  matri- 
monye,  also  matrimoyne , matrimoigne , < OF. 
matrimoine , matrimonie  = Pr.  matrimoni  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  matrimonio , < L.  matrimonium , marriage, 
wedlock,  in  pi.  wives;  < mater  (matri-),  mother 
(see  mater%,  mother1),  + term,  -monium:  see 
-mony.]  1.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
with  especial  reference  to  what  concerns  the 


matrimony 

latter ; the  state  of  marriage  or  wedlock ; nup- 
tial union ; conjugal  partnership. 

He  that  joyneth  his  virgin  in  matrymonye  doith  wel. 

Wyclif,  1 Cor.  vii.  38. 

2.  The  act  of 

fied  state  by  u M/imau  ^oi omunj  v±  uiuct)uure 
as,  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  by  a clergy- 
man. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  matri- 
mony  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  sacraments. 

Exhorting  the  married  men  to  temperance,  and  the 
bachelors  to  matrimony.  Goldmiith,  Vicar,  ii. 

3f.  Wife.  [A  Latinism.  Compare  wedlock  in 
the  same  sense.] 

Restore  my  matrimony  undefil’d, 

Wrong  not  my  niece,  and,  for  our  gold  or  silver 
If  I pursue  you,  hang  me ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  6. 

4.  A game  with  cards.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Wedlock,  Wed ■ 
ding,  etc.  See  marriage. 

matrimony-vine  (mat'ri-mo-ni-vin),  n.  A gar- 
den-plant, Lycium  vulgar  e ; also,  the  closely  al- 
lied L.  barbarum.  The  latter  is  ‘ ’ ' ’ 
in  medicine  in  Japan. 

matrimoynet,  71  • A Middle  English  form  of 

matrimony. 

matrix  (ma'triks  or  mat'riks),  n.;  pi.  matrices 
(mat'ri-sez,  L.  ma-tn'sez).  [<  L.  matrix  ( ma - 
trie-),  a breeding 'animal,  the  parent  stem  (of 
plants),  LL.  the  womb,  a source,  origin,  cause,  a 
public  register  or  roll,  < mater  (=  Gr.  yr/Typ), 
mother:  see  mater2,  mother1.)  1.  The  womb;  matronal  (ma'tron-al  or  mat'ron-al), a.  [=Sp. 
the  uterus.  Pg.  matronal  = It.  matronale,  "<  ti.  matronalis, 

All  that  openeth  the  matrix  la  mine.  Ex.  xxxiv.  19.  °f  or  belonging  to  a married  woman , < matrona, 
Hence— 2.  That  which  incloses  anything,  or  ?m™e(iwoman:  see  matron.)  Oforpertain- 
gives  origin  to  anything,  like  a womb.  ta)  A to  a matron ; suitable  to  an  elderly  lady  or 

mold  which  crivcs  form  tn  material  Wod  ito  •••  ^ ~ ----- 
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The  types  of  two  matrices  are  said  to  be  complementary 
when  p — pi  = q + qim—  Matrix-rolling  machine,  in 
stereotyping  by  the  paper  process,  a machine  sometimes 
used,  in  place  of  the  beating-table  and  brush,  to  force  the 
- - - tyPe  into  the  prepared  paper. — Nuclear  matrix.  See 

of  marriage ; entrance  upon  the  mar-  tcaryoplasm.—  Reciprocal  matrix.  See  inverse  matrix. 
by  a formal  ceremony  or  procedure : (ma  tron  or  mat'ron),  n . [X  matrone 

smnization  of  matrimony  by  a clergy-  = SP-  matrona,  < L.  matrona,  a married 

woman,  wife,  matron,  < mater , mother:  see  ma- 
ter2, mother 1.]  1.  A married  woman,  especial- 

ly an  elderly  married  woman,  or  a woman  old 
enough  to  be  tbe  mother  of  a family,  whether 
actually  so  or  not;  a woman  possessing  the 
gravity  suitable  to  a mother. 

Vet  did  that  auncient  matrone  all  she  might 
To  cherish  her  with  all  things  choice  and  rare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  14. 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  madron  mourns. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  412. 
2.  In  a special  sense,  a head  nurse  in  a hospital ; 
the  female  head  or  superintendent  of  any  insti- 
, me  cioseiy  ai-  tution — Jury  of  matrons.  See  Jury, 
said  to  be  used  Baronage  (mat'ron-aj  or  ma'tron-aj),  n.  [< 
matron  + -age.~\  1.  ff'he  state  of  being  a ma- 

tron; matronly  character  or  condition. 

The  underscorings  of  young  ladies’  letters,  a wonder 
even  to  themselves  under  the  colder  north-light  of  ma- 
tronage.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  120. 

2.  A body  of  matrons ; matrons  collectively. 

His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of 
this  land.  Burke , A Regicide  Peace,  i. 


matter 

tenot,  < Icel.  motunautr,  messmate,  compan- 
ion, < matr  (=  E.  meat)  + nautr  = AS.  genedt, 
companion  (see  geneat ).]  Formerly,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  a train  of  artillery  who  were  next 
to  the  gunners,  and  assisted  them  in  loading, 
firing,  and  sponging  the  guns.  They  carried 
firelocks,  and  marched  with  the  store-wagons 
as  guards  and  assistants, 
matsu  (mats),  n.  [Jap.  matsu,  pine.]  The  most 
common  tree  of  Japan,  a pme  which  attains 
great  age  and  size,  Pirns  Massoniana.  it  is  a 
fine  tree  for  avenues,  and  its  wood  is  valuable  for  house- 
carpentry  and  furniture. 

matt,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  See  mat3. 
mattachint,  n.  See  matachin. 
mattagesst,  mattagesset,  »■  See  matagasse. 
mattamore  (mat'a-mor),  n.  [<  F.  matamore, 
(.  Ar.  metmur,  a ditch,  a cavern  or  other  sub- 
terranean place  in  which  com  is  laid  up.]  In 
the  East,  a subterranean  repository  for  wheat, 
matte  (mat),  n.  [F.,  < G.  matt,  dull,  dim:  see 
mat3.)  In  metal.,  a product  of  the  smelting 
of  sulphnreted  ores,  obtained  in  the  process 
which  next  follows  the  roasting.  The  object  of 
this  process  is  to  remove  the  oxid  of  iron  present  in  the 
roasted  ore,  by  causing  it  to  combine  with  silica,  with 
which  it  forms  a fusible  slag.  Also  called  regulus  and 
coarse  metal . 

In  English  copper-works  the  word  metal  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  compounds  of  this  kind,  that  of  regulus  be- 
ing applied  in  a specific  sense  to  certain  kinds  of  metal. 
I shall,  however,  adopt  the  word  regulus  as  a generic  appel- 
lation for  such  products.  The  Germans  designate  regulus 
by  the  synonymous  terms  Stein  and  Lech,  and  the  French 
by  the  term  matte.  Percy's  Metallurgy , I.  44. 


° . , . . r . ’ “B?  a,  >v  vhiui.  (a)  A 

mold  which  gives  form  to  material  forced  into  it  in  a solid 
condition,  or  poured  into  it  in  a fluid  state  and  allowed  to 
harden  before  removal.  (6)  In  coining,  the  intaglio  formed 
In  steel  by  engraving,  or  by  driving  into  tile  metal  a tool 
called  a hub,  upon  which  the  design  of  the  coin  has  been 
produced  in  relief.  The  steel  matrix  is  subsequently 
hardened  and  tempered.  From  this  matrix  punches  for 
making  dies  are  obtained  by  driving  into  it  pieces  of  soft 
steel,  which,  after  taking  form  from  the  matrix,  are  in 


Xliav.  xxvu.  v 11.,  p.  1.10. 

Only,  in  depicting  this  Koman  ideal  of  matronal  chastity, 
Fletcher,  with  his  wonted  coarseness  of  taste,  has  touched 
on  very  slippery  ground.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  337. 


■ \ * l<ww[ik  luim  uoiii  me  matrix,  are  in  — — * a — . 

their  turn  hardened  and  tempered.  The  instruments  used  Matronalia  (mat-ro-na'li-al  n nl  17,  nrio- 

in  coining  thus  alternately  take  the  design  in  cameo  and  vlfY  • + L ’ 

intaglio,  and  in  order  as  follows : (1)  cameo,  the  hub  • (21  ne™-  matronalis,  belonging  to  a married 

intaglio,  the  matrix;  (3)  cameo,  the  punch;  (4)  intaglio  '5ycmiai1 ! see  matronal .]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a fes- 
thedie.  Lastly  the  coin  is  struck  in  cameo  by  the  die.  (c)  tival  celebrated  by  matrons  on  the  first  of 
The  bottom  die  in  anystampilig.  or  drop-press,  (d)  In  type-  March  in  honor  of  Mars. 
pounding,  an  attachment  to  the  mold  in  which  the  face  of  m — v. — — a / t . 1 . . , , 

a type  is  cast,  the  mold  proper  making  the  body  for  that  B^tronhood  (ma  tron-hud  or  mat  ron-hud),  TO. 
face.  Every  letteror  character  has  its  special  matrix,  but  L'  matron  + -hood.)  The  condition  of  being  a 
ah  the  matrices  of  the  same  font  are  fitted  to  one  mold,  matron;  matronage. 

18  ■}  sm?n  flat  bar,  °lcopper  has  received  matronize  (ma'tron-Iz  or  rnat'ron-Iz  ) v t • 
the  deeply  sunken  impress  of  the  punch,  or  model  letter  IT™ j mat,  ron  iz;,  v.  1., 
cut  on  a rod  of  steel.  As  left  by  the  punch  it  is  known  as  Pret-  and  pp.  matt  ontzed,  ppr.  matromzmg.  [< 

■ matron  + ^ize.)  1.  To  render  matronly. 


a drive,  or  strike,  or  unjustified  matrix.  When  finished  and 
fitted  to  the  mold  it  is  a justified  matrix.  Matrices  are 
also  made  by  the  electrotyping  process.  ( e ) In  stereotyp- 
ing, the  mold  of  plaster,  papier  mache,  or  other  composi- 
tion which  is  taken  from  types  as  arranged  in  the  form, 
and  into  which  the  melted  alloy  called  stereotypers'  metal 
is  poured  in  casting  stereotype-plates.  (J)  In  mineral. 
and  geol.,  the  rock  in  which  any  accidental  crystal,  miner- 
al, or  fossil  is  embedded.  ( g ) In  mining , same  as  gangue 
1.  [Rare  and  incorrect.  1 \h)  In  odontog.,  the  formative 


Childbed  matronizes  the  giddiest  spirits. 

Richardson,  Familiar  Letters. 
2.  To  act  as  a mother  to;  assume  the  manner 
of  a matron  toward;  specifically,  to  chaperon. 
She  . . . brought  her  to  Boston  to  matronize  her. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  xxi. 
Also  spelled  matronise. 


. (i)  In  anat .,  the  intercellular  substance  : Matronly. 

•xx  of  cartilage,  containing  corpuscles;  the  matronly  (ma'tron-li  or  mat'ron-li),  a.  [<  ma- 
If.  of  ]>one  impregnated  With  mineral  salts,  iron  + -Jyi.]  Like  a matron ; characteristic  of 


A.  d,iu  niwncuu  w in  oaontog.,  tne  formative  Also  spelled  matronise. 

^°™7fo“  matronlike  (ma' tron -Ilk  or  mat'ron-lik),  «. 

into  cement,  (i)  In  anat.,  the  intercellular  substance  : Matroniy. 
as,  the  matrix 

animal  matrix  wuu,  uu^i uguatuu  mm  mineral  sans, 
etc.  (J)  In  hot.:  (1)  That  upon  which  a plant  is  fixed  or 
from  which  it  grows : as,  lichens  which  grow  upon  a ma- 
trix of  rock.  (2)  Intercellular  substance:  as,  the  fila- 
ments of  nostoc  lie  in  a gelatinous  matrix.  „ 0 ^ ^OVIUl 

3.  In  math.,  a,  rectangular  array,  usually  matronly  (ma'tron-li  or  mat'ron-li), . 

I when  nnus.dornd  «.«  » -old  mutr0Hi,u  ^ a manner  becoming  a ma- 

tron.  [Rare.] 

She  up  arose  with  seemely  grace, 

And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  8. 


square : so  called  when  considered  as  a mold 
or  set  of  compartments  into  which  a certain 
number  of  quantities  can  he  put,  the  leaving 
of  one  of  the  spaces  unoccupied  being  in  effect 

to  put  zero  there.  The  matrix  is  consequently  a spenser,  if.  i. : 

multiple  quantity  having  as  many  dimensions  as  it  has  • , , , . . 

spaces.  The  numbers  in  the  spaces  are  called  the  tie-  ^^'^OHSIlip  (ma  tron-ship  or  mat  ron-ship) 

ments  of  the  matrix.  The  following  definitions  relate  to  * mninrrMn  •*-  -**>**'  1 rr^'"  * * 

square  matrices.  The  vertical  lines  of  numbers  are  called 
the  columns,  the  horizontal  ones  the  rows.  The  diagonal 


; umiwuuu  wnca  me  /uuib.  xue  uiagonai  t).  o*/  o+  A n v’ts 

running  from  the  upper  left-hand  to  the  lower  right-hand  , r 

comer  is  called  the  principal  diagonal.  Elements  sym-  ^^.trOIiyilllC  (mat-ro-mm  lk),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 


xuuiixn^  UI1C  uypci  ICn-lliUKl  UJ  Uie  __  

comer  is  called  the  principal  diagonal.  Elements  sym- 
metrically situated  with  reference  to  the  principal  diago- 
nal are  said  to  be  conjugate.  A matrix  in  which  every 
element  is  equal  to  its  conjugate  is  said  to  be  symmet- 
rical ; if  all  the  elements  along  each  diagonal  band  trans- 
verse to  the  principal  diagonal  are  equal,  the  matrix  is 
said  to  be  persymmetrical.  The  addition  of  matrices  is 
so  understood  that  the  sum  of  two  like  matrices  is  a 
matrix  every  element  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  elements  of  the  parts.  The  multiplication 
of  two  like  square  matrices  is  so  understood  that  the  prod- 
uct is  a matrix  whose  construction  is  of  the  kind  shown 
in  the  following  example  : 


( a.b) 
\c,d  I 


f A,  B ( _ f oA  + hC,  aB  + &D  ) 
C,  Df  l c A + dC,  cB  + dDf 


Inverse  matrix  to  a given  matrix,  the  matrix  of  trans- 
formation from  the  set  of  variables  to  which  the  direct 
matrix  transforms  to  the  set  from  which  it  transforms 


* , J "r  . c iruni  wmen  it  iransiorms. 

Also  called  reciprocal  matrix.— Invertebrate  matrix  a a r „ , ,, 

square  matrix  whose  principal  diagonal  contains  zeros  — ma*rOSS  (ma-tros  ),  n.  [=  G.  matrose,  < D.  ma- 
Latent  roots  of  a matrix.  See  latent  — Matrix  of  troos  = Sw.  Dan.  matros,  a sailor,  irreg.  < F. 
the  type  q x p,  a matrix  with  p columns  and  q rows,  matelot,  a sailor,  seaman,  a corruption  of  *ma- 


matted  (mat'ed),  p.  a.  [<  mat1  + -ed2.)  Cov- 

, — — ......  ..j  ered  with  mats  or  matting.  [Rare.] 

to  a married  woman ; grave:  motherlv.  „ *>.  „ . ...  ....  „ 

n v j u 1 3 R tbe  matted  things  fright  you  on  the  same  account 

lie  had  herd  of  the  beautie  and  vertuous  behaviour  of  (the  danger  of  fire),  the  coverings  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  young  Queen  of  Naples,  the  widdow  of  Ferdinando  .laid  by  in  some  dry  place.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  388. 

the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal!  yeares  of  seuen  and  „ r/  uv 

tweutie.  Bacon,  Hist?  Hen.  VII.,  p,  218.  flatter  (mat  er),  n.  [<  ME.  matter,  mattere, 

mater,  matere,  < OF.  matiere,  matere,  matire  = 
F.  matiere  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  materia  = D.  G.  Dan. 
materie  = Sw.  materia,  matter  (=  vernacular 
Sp.  m adera  = Pg.  madeira,  wood,  > ult.  E.  Ma- 
deira), < L.  materia,  also  materies,  stuff,  matter 
of  which  anything  is  composed,  wood,  timber, 
etc. , lit.  ‘ material  of  which  anything  is  formed 
or  made’;  with  formative  -ter,  from  the  root 
ma,  Skt.  -y/  ma,  form,  build,  make,  arrange, 
same  as  i/  ma,  measure:  see  mete 1.  Cf.  L. 
mater,  mother,  manus,  hand,  usually  referred  to 
the  same  root:  see  mother1,  main3.)  1.  Sen- 
sible substance ; that  which  offers  resistance 
to  touch  or  muscular  effort ; that  which  can 
he  moved,  strained,  broken,  comminuted,  or 
otherwise  modified,  but  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed or  produced ; that  which  reacts  against 
forces,  is  permanent,  and  preserves  its  identity 
under  all  changes.  Matter  has  three  states  of 
aggregation,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gas- 
eous. See  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  ether1. 

One  and  the  same  quantity  of  matter  remains  invariable 
in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  ExpL 
Matter  being  a divisible  substance,  consisting  always  of 
separable,  nay  of  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts,  ’tis 
plain  that,  unless  it  were  essentially  conscious,  in  which 
case  every  particle  of  matter  must  consist  of  innumerable, 
separate,  and  distinct  consciousnesses,  no  system  of  it  in 
any  possible  composition  or  division  can  be  any  individual 
conscious  being.  Clarke,  To  Mr.  Dodwell. 

According  to  the  definition  I have  proposed.  Matter,  and 
the  changes  of  Matter,  mean  the  Felt,  and  the  changes  of 
the  Felt;  and  all  our  knowledge  of  Matter  is  in  Feeling, 
and  the  changes  of  Feeling. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 88. 
All  that  we  know  about  matter  is  that  it  is  the  hypothet- 
ical substance  of  physical  phenomena. 

Huxley,  Sensation  and  Sensiferous  Organs. 

2.  In  philos.:  (a)  That  which  is  in  itself  no- 
thing definite,  hut  is  the  subject  of  change  and 
development,  and  by  receiving  a form  becomes 
a substance;  that  out  of  which  anything  is 
made . See  form.  Matter  in  this  sense  (a  translation 
of  Aristotle’s  word  v\ri,  originally  wood)  is  termed  by  the 
scholastics  matter  ex  qua  (out  of  which),  to  distinguish  it 
from  matter  circumquam  (concerning  which),  or  the  object 
of  any  action  or  power,  as  well  as  from  matter  in  qua  (in 
which),  or  the  subject  of  any  attribute. 

Generally  matter  is  divided  into  that  out  of  which.  In 
which,  and  about  which  ; that  out  of  which  is  that  which 
is  properly  so  called ; in  which  the  subject ; about  which 
the  object.  Burgersdicim.tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

Matter  unform’d  and  void.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  233. 

(6)  Extended  substance.  Descartes.  ( c ) In 
the  Kantian  terminology,  that  which  receives 
forms;  especially,  that  element  of  cognition 
which  comes  to  us  from  without;  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes a particular  cognition  from  others  ; 
the  purely  sensuous  part,  independent  of  the 
representations  of  space  and  time  and  of  every 


„ .j  Like  a matron ; 

oi’  suitable  to  a mat  mn ; elderly;  ripe  in  years. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown  hairs,  and 
the  younger  the  white.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

adv. 


[< 


[<  matron  + -ship.)  The  office  of  matron  of  a 
hospital  or  other  institution.  Lancet,  No.  3422, 
p.  62  of  Adv’ts. 


matronimico,  < L.  mater,  Gr.  yf/Typ,  mother,  + 
Gr.  ovv/ia,  bvoua,  name.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  being  a name  derived  from  a mother  or  ma- 
ternal ancestor. 

II.  n.  1.  A name  derived  from  a mother  or 
maternal  ancestor:  correlative  to  patronymic. 

If  it  be  a clear  sign  of  exclusive  female  kinship  that 
children  should  take  the  mother’s  family  name,  it  is,  a 
fortiori,  a note  of  it  that  they  should  be  called  by  a mat- 
ronymic.  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  Studies  in  Anc.  Hist.,  p.  289. 

2.  A word  of  a form  used  for  matronymic 
designation ; a matronymic  formation. 

A genitive  and  possessive  casal  suffix,  variant  of  -al,  which 
was  used  as  a matronymic. 

The  Academy,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  29. 


matter 

operation  of  thought;  the  content  of  experi- 
ence. 

All  the  matter  of  perception  is  but  our  own  affection. 

J.  Hutchinson  Stirling , Mind,  X.  63. 

3.  That  of  which  anything  is  or  may  he  com- 
posed; plastic,  formative,  or  formed  material 
of  any  kind;  material:  as,  the  prime  matters 
of  textile  fabrics  (wool,  cotton,  silk,  etc.);  the 
hook  contains  much  useless  matter. 

Perpetueel  matere  of  the  fir  of  helle. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  receive  the  collection  of 
the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

A goodly  monument,  which  the  Great  Mogor  hath  beene 
nine  yeares  in  building.  . . . The  matter  is  fine  Marble, 
the  forme  nine  square,  two  English  miles  about,  and  nine 
stories  in  height.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  478. 

Fancy  and  judgment  are  a play’s  full  matter. 

Ford,  Fancies,  Epil. 
That  other  mortal  . . . 

Whom  of  our  matter  time  shall  mould  anew. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  30. 

4.  Specifically,  in  printing : (a)  Material  for 
work ; copy : as,  to  keep  the  compositors  sup- 
plied with  matter,  (b)  Type  set  up ; material  to 
be  printed  from,  or  that  has  been  printed  from 
and  will  not  again  be  required:  in  the  former 
case  called  distinctively  live  matter,  and  in  the 
latter  dead  matter—  5.  In  a restricted  sense, 
mere  effete  substance ; that  which  is  thrown 
off  by  a living  body,  or  which  collects  in  it  as 
the  result  of  disease  j pus:  as,  fecal  matter; 
purulent  or  suppurative  matter  (often  called 
simply  matter)-,  the  discharge  of  matter  from 
an  abscess  or  a wound. — 6.  The  material  of 
thought  or  expression;  the  substance  of  a 
mental  act  or  a course  of  thought;  something 
existing  in  or  brought  forth  by  the  mind;  a con- 
ception or  a production  of  the  intellect  con- 
sidered as  to  its  contents  or  significance,  as 
distinguished  from  its  form. 

I will  answer  also  my  part,  . . . for  I am  full  of  matter. 

Job  xxxii.  17, 18. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 

Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 30. 
Euery  man’s  stile  is  for  the  most  part  according  to  the 
matter  and  subiect  of  the  writer,  or  so  ought  to  be,  and 
conformable  thereunto. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  124. 

I know  no  man  a greater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  x. 
Upon  this  theme  his  discourse  is  long,  his  matter  little 
but  repetition.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiiii. 

His  manner  in  court  was  excelled  by  his  matter. 

Sumner , Hon.  John  Pickering. 

7.  Material  or  occasion  for  thought,  feeling, 
or  expression;  a subject  or  cause  of  mental 
operation  or  manifestation;  intellectual  basis 
or  ground;  theme;  topic;  source:  as , matter 
for  reflection;  a matter  of  joy  or  grief. 

Thurgh  vnwames  of  wit  that  thi  wirdis  cast, 

Thow  ges  matir  to  men  mony  day  after, 
fforto  speke  of  thi  spede,  & with  spell  herkyn 
Of  thi  lure  and  thi  losse  for  a high  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2089. 
It  is  made  but  a laughing  matter,  but  a trifle ; but  it  is 
a sad  matter,  and  an  earnest  matter. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
Hail,  Son  of  God ! Saviour  of  men  ! Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  413. 
The  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  England  furnished 
•matter  of  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Macaulay,  Bacon. 

8.  A subject  of  or  for  consideration  or  action ; 
something  requiring  attention  or  effort;  ma- 
terial for  activity ; affair ; concern : as,  matters 
of  state  or  of  business. 

Ye  now  wolde  vs  meve  with  other  materes  and  tales  other 
weyes,  and  ther-fore  we  pray  you  and  requyre  speke  no 
more  ther-of.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  581. 

For  their  priuate  matters  they  can  follow,  fawne,  and  flat- 
ter noble  Personages.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  83. 
To  your  quick-conceiving  discontents, 

111  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  190. 

I have  matter  of  danger  and  state  to  impart  to  Caesar. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
High  matter  thou  enjoin’st  me,  O prime  of  men  1 
Sad  task  and  hard.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  563. 

She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcvii. 

9.  A subject  of  debate  or  controversy;  a ques- 
tion under  discussion ; a ground  of  difference 
or  dispute. 

Every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every 
small  matter  they  shall  judge.  Ex.  xviii.  22. 

Dare  any  one  of  you,  having  a matter  against  another, 
go  to  law?  lCor.  vi.  1. 

[They  brought]  divers  arguments  against  it,  whereof 
some  were  weighty,  but  not  to  the  matter. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  154. 
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Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Dro.  S.  I do  not  know  the  matter:  he’s  rested  on  the  case. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2.  42. 

A fawn  was  reasoning  the  matter  with  a stag,  why  he 
should  run  away  from  the  dogs.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

The  word  matter  has  always  meant,  in  legal  proceedings, 
the  question  in  controversy. 

Davis,  Law  in  Shakspeare,  p.  134. 

10.  An  object  of  thought  in  general;  a thing 
engaging  the  attention ; anything  under  con- 
sideration indefinitely:  as,  that  is  a matter  of 
no  moment ; a matter  of  fact. 

For  they  speak  not  peace : but  they  devise  deceitful  mat- 
ters against  them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land.  Ps.  xxxv.  20. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a good  matter.  Ps.  xlv.  1. 

What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  88. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  everybody  was 
in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he  was  grown. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Money  matters  seem  likely  to  go  on  capitally.  My  ex- 
penses, I find,  will  be  smaller  than  I anticipated. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  331. 

And  the  power  of  creation  is  not  a matter  of  static  abil- 
ity : it  is  a matter  of  habits  and  desires. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Mental  Development,  p.  104. 

11.  A circumstance  or  condition  as  affecting 
persons  or  things ; a state  of  things ; especially, 
something  requiring  remedy,  adjustment,  or  ex- 
planation: as,  this  is  a serious  matter ; what  is 
the  matter  f 

“It’s  a very  strange  matter , fair  maiden,”  said  he,  . . . 

“I  canna’  blaw  my  horn,  but  ye  call  on  me.” 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf -Knight  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  196). 
Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter  good. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  114. 

Ill  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  with  you. 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  i.  21. 

So  when  you  plague  a fool,  ’tis  still  the  curse, 

You  only  make  the  matter  worse  and  worse. 

Pope,  Donne  Versified,  Sat.  iv. 
What  has  been  the  matter?  — you  were  denied  to  me  at 
first  I Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  21. 

12f.  An  inducing  cause  or  occasion ; explana- 
tory fact  or  circumstance ; reason. 

The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds : much  poverty 
and  much  discontent.  Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters  . . . will  not 
consent  it  to  be  a true  story.  Milton. 

13.  Significance;  sense;  meaning;  import. 

I was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  344. 

14.  Ground  of  consideration;  importance;  con- 
sequence : used  especially  in  interrogative  and 
negative  phrases,  sometimes  with  an  ellipsis 
of  the  verb. 

Whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me. 

Gal.  ii.  6. 

Much  matter  was  made  of  this,  as  fearing  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 175. 

No  matter  who’s  displeased  when  you  are  gone. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  66. 
No  matter  what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a certain  sphere, 

What  matter  [is  it],  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  74. 

Mr.  Surface,  what  news  do  you  hear?  though  indeed  it 
is  no  matter,  for  I think  one  hears  nothing  else  but  scan- 
dal. Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

1 5.  Something  indefinite  as  to  amount  or  quan- 
tity; a measure,  distance,  time,  or  the  like,  ap- 
proximately or  vaguely  stated. 

One  of  his  pinnaces  was  about  forty  tons,  of  cedar,  built 
at  Barbathes,  and  brought  to  Virginia  by  Capt.  Powell, 
who  there  dying,  she  was  sold  for  a small  matter. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  228. 
Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a matter  of  seven 
miles  off.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  Dutch,  as  I have  before  observ’d,  do  often  buy  Proe- 
bottoms  for  a small  matter  of  the  Maylayans. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  111. 

I have  Thoughts  to  tarry  a small  matter  in  Town,  to  learn 
somewhat  of  your  Lingo  first,  before  I cross  the  Seas.  . 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

16.  In  law:  ( a ) Statement  or  allegation:  as, 
the  court  may  strike  out  scandalous  matter  from 
a pleading.  (6)  A proceeding  of  a special  na- 
ture, commenced  by  motion  on  petition  or  or- 
der to  show  cause,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
a formal  action  by  one  party  against  another, 
commenced  by  process  and  seeking  judgment : 
as,  the  matter  of  the  application  of  A.  B.  for 
the  appointment  of  a trustee. — 17f.  Wood: 
apparently  with  reference  to  the  hard  stem  of 
the  vine. 

Helpe  hem  uppe  with  canne  and  litel  stakes, 
And  yeve  hem  streng  yeres  after  three. 

At  yeres  IIII  uppe  III  matters  takes 
On  hem,  alle  ronk  yf  that  the  landes  be. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 


matterful 

Abstraction  from  singulars  but  not  from  matter. 

See  abstraction. — All  is  a mattert,  it  is  all  one  thing  sub- 
stantially ; hence,  it  is  wholly  indifferent. 

Whether  we  make  the  common  readers  to  laugh  or  to 
lowre,  all  is  a matter.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  86. 

A matter  of  course.  See  course  1. — A matter  of  life 
and  death.  See  life.—  Close  matter.  See  close*.— 
Coloring  matter.  See  color.— Common  mattert,  that 
which  all  things  have  in  common;  being.— Contingent 
matter.  See  contingent.—  Dead  matter.  See  def.  4 (b). 
—First  mattert.  (a)  In  metaph.,  matter  unformed  and 
chaotic.  ( b ) The  material  or  substance  of  which  anything 
is  composed.  Also  prime  matter,  materia  prima.  For 
that  matter,  as  far  as  that  goes ; so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  that  Matter,  Sir,  be  ye  ’Squire,  Knight,  or  Lord, 

I’ll  give  you  whate’er  a good  Inn  can  afford. 

Prior , Down-Hall,  st.  21. 

Intelligible  matter.  See  intelligible.—  Live  matter. 
See  def.  4 (6).— Matter  of  a proposition,  the  subject  of 
the  proposition : also  called  the  material  matter,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  formal  matter,  which  is  the  fact  signified. 

— Matter  Of  a syllogism,  the  propositions  and  terms  of 
the  syllogism.  The  formal  matter  of  a proposition  has, 
since  the  twelfth  century,  been  distinguished  as  natural, 
contingent  or  casual,  and  remote  or  unnatural,  according 
as  the  character  signified  by  the  predicate  term  must, 
may  or  may  not,  or  cannot,  inhere  in  the  subject. — Mat- 
ter of  cognition.  See  def.  2 (c). — Matter  of  composi- 
tion, or  permanent  matter,  that  of  which  anything  con- 
sists.— Matter  of  fact,  (a)  A reality,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  fanciful,  hypothetical,  or  hyperbolicaL 
Lady  Sneer.  Strange,  indeed  ! 

Crabt.  Matter  of  fact,  I assure  you. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

(6)  In  law,  that  which  is  fact  or  alleged  as  fact : in  contra- 
distinction to  matter  of  law,  which  consists  in  the  resulting 
relations,  rights,  and  obligations  which  the  law  establishes 
in  view  of  given  facts.  Thus,  the  questions  whether  a 
man  executed  a contract,  and  whether  he  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time,  relate  to  matters  of  fact;  whether,  if  so,  he 
is  bound  by  the  contract,  and  what  the  instrument  means, 
are  matters  of  law.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  is 
that  in  pleading  allegations  of  the  former  are  essential 
and  of  the  latter  unavailing,  and  that  the  former  are 
usually  questions  for  the  jury,  the  latter  for  the  judge,  (c) 

A particular  element  or  fact  of  experience. 

Some  particular  existence,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
matter -of -fact.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xvi.  5. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of 
any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  present 
testimony  of  our  senses? 

Hume,  Human  Understanding,  iv. 

Matter  of  generation,  or  transient  matter,  that  out 
of  which  anything  is  made,  as  seed.—  Matter  Of  law. 
See  matter  of  fact  (&).—  Matter  of  record,  that  which 
is  recorded,  or  which  may  be  proved  by  record.  In  law  the 
term  imports  a judicial,  or  at  least  an  official,  yecord.  See 
record.—  Second  matter,  in  metaph.,  matter  formed.  See 
first  matter. — Sensible  matter,  the  matter  of  sensible 
things.— Signate,  designate,  determinate,  or  indi- 
vidual matter,  tnat  which  is  diverse,  though  not  in  any 
character  different,  in  all  individuals.  This  distinction  ori- 
ginated with  Thomas  Aquinas. — Spiritual  matter,  the 
matter  of  the  incorruptible  body  after  the  resurrection.— 
Standing  matter,  composed  types  that  have  not  yet  been 
printed  or  molded  from,  or  that  have  been  so  used  and  are 
set  aside  for  further  service. — To  make  a matter  of  con- 
science. See  conscience. — To  make  mattert,  to  make 
no  matter.  See  make i. — Upon  the  mattert,  upon  the 
Whole  matter,  on  the  whole ; taking  all  things  into  view. 

So  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a great  wit,  deformity  is  an 
advantage  to  rising.  Bacon,  Deformity. 

Waller,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse,  but 
were,  upon  the  whole  matter,  equal  in  foot.  Clarendon. 
What’s  the  matter  with  (a  thing  or  act)?  what  is  your 
objection  to  (it)?— a humorous  use,  at  once  assuming  that 
objection  has  been  made,  implying  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  objection,  and  recommending  the  thing  or  act 
mentioned. 

matter  (mat'er),  v . [<  matter , w.]  I.  ivtrans. 

1.  To  bo  of  importance;  import;  signify: 
chiefly  used  in  negative  and  interrogative 
phrases:  as,  it  does  not  matter;  what  does  it 
matter  ? 

For  Sosianus  and  Sagitta  were  men  vile  and  of  no  ac- 
count, neither  mattered  it  where  they  lined. 

Sir  H.  Savile,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  161. 

To  a man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this  mattered 
little.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvii. 

2f.  To  form  pus;  collect  or  be  discharged,  as 
matter  in  an  abscess;  also,  to  discharge  pus. 
Each  slight  sore  mattereth.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Earth’s  milk ’s  a ripened  core. 
That  drops  from  her  disease,  that  matters  from  her  sore. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  12. 

ii.  trans.  It.  To  regard;  care  for;  mind. 

I repulsed  her  once  and  again  ; but  she  put  by  my  re- 
pulses, and  smiled.  Then  I began  to  be  angry;  but  she 
mattered  that  nothing  at  all. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  839. 
The  low  Land  is  sometimes  overflown  with  water  in  the 
time  of  Harvest,  yet  they  matter  it  not,  but  gather  the 
crop  and  fetch  it  home  wet  in  their  Canoas. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  25. 
I had  rather  receive  Money  than  Letters.  I don’t  mat- 
ter Letters,  so  the  Money  does  but  come. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  106. 

2.  To  approve  of.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
matterful  (mat'er-ful),  a.  [<  matter  + -/wi.] 

Pull  of  matter,  substance,  good  sense,  or  the 
like;  pithy;  pregnant. 


matterful 
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working,  a punch  with  a roughened  working  H*  intv  _ _ _ , u„  WI 

end,  used  with  a light  hammer  or  mallet  for  ^maturity.  [Rare.] — 2.  To  suppurate  perfectly . 
matting  the  ground  or  the  parts  of  the  surface  maturation  (mat-u-ra'shon),  n.  [<  F.  matum- 
tracery,  etc.  For  very  ** on  = -Pj-  maturacio  = Sp.  i ' ' ~ 


What  a sweet,  unpretending,  pretty-mannered,  matter-  matting-loom  (mat/ini.  lnm'i  „ A 
fvl  creature ! Lamb,  To  Wordsworth  (1815)  n 97  v u,  . \m,  lng-lom),  n.  A loom  m 

T«e,ieSS  tW+lKS  “*• 

consequence  or  importance. 

All  fine  noise 

Of  verse,  meere  matterlesse  and  tinkling  toies. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

Like  shades  . . . quite  matterlesse. 

Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  35.  (Davies.) 

The  sky  is  only  the  matterless  limit  of  vision. 

Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  84. 

matter-of-course  (mat'er-ov-kors'),  a.  Pro- 


mature 

By  pouring  every  night  warm  water  on  the  root  thereo 
a tree  may  be  maturated  artificially  to  bud  out  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Fuller. 

n.  In  metal-  promote  perfect  suppuration  in. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  ripen;  come  to  or  toward 


left  flat  between  fretwork  tracery,  etc.  For  very 
fine  work  in  silver  or  gold  such  punches  are  sometimes 
made  by  breaking  with  a sharp  blow  a bar  of  highly  hard- 
ened steel,  and  selecting  pieces  which  have  one  even, 
finely  and  regularly  granulated  end,  and  so  grinding  the 
other  as  to  remove  the  angles.  The  unground  end  is 
the  working  end  of  the  punch,  and  needs  no  further 
preparation, 


ceeding  as  a natural  consequence;  following  rn a ttiri jr°tnnl  fmnf'i-nfr  +ki\ 
naturally  as  a tinner  to  be  exr>eet,erl  nr  ftw  . mg;toJ)> 


n.  In  metal-worlc- 


naturally  as  a thing  to  be  expected  or  about 
which  there  can  be  no  question. 

I won  t have  that  sort  of  matter-of-course  acquiescence. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxx. 

of  which  it  rolls  as  the  object  turns  in  the  latha 

imaginative  orideaT-  A n0t  fan?lfu1’  mattock  (mat  ok),  n.  [Formerly  also  sometimes 

’ ordmary ; commonplace : mathook,  simulating hoolc : < ME.  maitocM.  mat- 


mg,  a kind  of  chasing-tool  for  producing  even- 
ly  roughened  surfaces,  a matting-tool  used  tor 
latlie-work  is  a small  roughened  cylinder  or  spheroid  of 
hardened  steel,  journaled  in  the  branches  of  a furcated 
handle  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  work,  over  the  surface 
of  which  it  rolls  as  the  object  turns  in  the  lathe. 


imaginative,  or  ideal ; ordinary ; commonplace : 
applied  to  things. 

His  passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes  be- 
trayed him  into  a long  relation  of  common  incidents. 

Lamb,  To  Wilson. 

The  common  matter-of-fact  world  of  sense  and  sight. 

Caird. 

The  man  said  good  morning,  in  a matter-of-fact  way. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  823. 

2-  Adhering  to  facts ; uot  given  to  wander  be- 
yond realities;  unimaginative;  prosaic:  ap- 
plied to  persons. 

°"e  °f  «llr  company,  a doctor  of  divinity,  and  a plain 
matter  of -fact  man.  Boswell,  Johnson. 

mattery  (mat'er-i),  a.  [<  matter  + -yk  ] l 
Full  of  matter  — that  is,  of  thought  or  facts’; 
significant;  weighty.  [Rare.] 

Away  with  your  mattery  sentences,  Momus ; they  are 
too  grave  and  wise  for  this  meeting. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

2.  Purulent;  generating  pus.  [Rare.] 

The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatick  humours 
of  the  body,  which,  transcending  to  the  lungs,  causes  their 
mattery  cough.  Haney,  Consumptions.  (Latham.) 

Matthew  Walker  knot.  See  knot l. 
Matthieu-Plessy  green.  See  green k 
Matthiola  (mat-thi'd-la),  n.  [NXi.  (R.  Brown, 
1812),  named  after  P."A.  Mattioli,  an  Italian 
physician  of  the  16th  century.]  An  untenable 
name  for  Gackenia,  a genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  characterized  by  a long  many-seeded 
silique,  and  stigmas  often  thickened  or  horned 
at  the  back.  They  are  hoary  herbs  or  low  branching 
shrubs,  with  oblong  or  linear  leaves,  which  are  entire  or 
sinuate,  and  with  rather  large  flowers,  usually  purple  or 
white  and  growing  in  bractless  racemes.  There  are  about 
36  species,  natives  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  western  Asia.  To  this  genus  belong  the  numberless 
varieties  of  stock  or  stock-gillyflower  of  the  gardens. 
Uackenia  incana  includes  the  biennial  sorts,  the  Bromp- 
ton  stock,  queen  stock,  and  others.  It  is  wild  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast-line,  etc.  (See  gillyflower,  3,  and 
hopes.)  Gackenia  annua,  of  southern  Europe,  furnishes 
the  ten- week  stocks.  The  smooth-leafed  or  wallflower- 
leafed  stock  is  a form  of  G.  incana.  G.  trististCheiranthus 
tnstis  of  Linnaeus),  of  southern  Europe,  is  the  dark-flowered 
or  night-scented  stock,  with  lurid  flowers  pleasantly  fra- 
grant m the  evening.  * 

mattie  (mat'i),  n.  Same  as  matie. 
matting!  (mat'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mafl,  r.] 
1.  Materials  for  mats;  matwork. — 2.  A fab- 
ric of  some  coarse  material,  as  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  hemp,  bamboo,  etc.,  used  for  cov- 
ering floors,  as  a packing  for  some  kinds  of 
goods,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 


mathook , simulating  hook;  <’M.Kmaitocke,mat- 
tok,  mattoke,  < AS.  mattuc,  mattoc,  mettoc,  meot- 
toc,  mettac:  origin  unknown.  W.  matog  and 
Gael,  madag  are  from  E.  The  resemblance  of 
OBulg.  motuika  = Russ,  motuika  = Pol.  mo- 
tyka  = Lith.  mattikas,  a mattock,  appears  to 
be  accidental.]  An  instrument  for  loosening 
the  soil  in  digging,  shaped  like  a pickax,  but 
having  its  ends  broad  instead  of  pointed, 
mattoid  (mat'oid),  n.  [It.  mattoidc,  < ML.  mat- 
te, stupid,  dull  ,+ -oid.  See  -oid.]  One  who 
exhibits  symptoms  of  mental  degeneration  ; a 
semi-insano  person ; a crank : a term  used 
by  Lombroso  to  designate  a semi-insane  per- 
son whose  ideas  and  aims  (often  of  a literary 
or  artistic  character),  while  they  may  simulate 
those  of  talent  and  even  of  genius,  are  marked 


* , . _ i-Biu  paweui  it 

unable,  through  mental  weakness,  to  perceive, 
mattress  (mat'res),  n.  [Formerly  also  matress 
mattrassy  matteress ; < ME.  mattress , matrys,  ma- 
matras  = Sw.  madrass  = Dan.  madras , 
< Oh  . mater  as,  F.  matelas  = It.  mater  asso,  mate - 
rassa  = MHO.  matraz , mater  az,  G.  matratze , < 
ML.  matratum , mataratium , mataritium  = (with 
Ar.  art.)  Sp.  almadraque  = Pg.  almatrac , a mat- 
tress, < Ar.  matrahy  mattress,  cushion,  bed.  prop, 
a place  where  anything  is  thrown,  then  some- 
thing thrown  down,  hence  a ‘ shake-down/  a 
mattress,  < taraha , throw  down.]  1.  A bed 
consisting  of  a bag  filled  with  straw,  hair,  moss, 
sponge,  husks,  excelsior,  or  other  soft  and  elas- 
tic material,  and  usually  quilted  or  tacked  with 
transverse  cords  at  short  intervals  to  prevent 
the  contents  from  slipping. 

Dom.  And  I have  heard  Apollodorus  carried — ... 

Lno.  A certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a mattress. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6. 71. 
2.  In  hydrant.  engin.,a,  mat  or  mass  of  brushwood, 
willow  rods,  light  poles,  or  other  like  material, 
roughly  woven  or  tied  together  and  used  to 
iorm  foundations  for  dikes  and  jetties,  or  as 
aprons,  fencing,  curtains,  or  surfacing  for  dikes, 
dams,  embankments,  and  similar  constructions, 
either  for  assisting  to  hold  together  loose  mate- 
rial or  to  prevent  injury  by  the  erosion  of  water. 
—French  mattress,  a mattress  made  partly  of  wool  and 
partly  of  hair.  [Eng.]— Spring-mattress,  a mattress 
in  which  spiral  springs  support  the  stuffed  part,  so  as  to 
make  an  elastic  bed.— Wire  mattress,  a frame  of  wood 
or  iron  over  which  is  tightly  stretched  a sheet  of  various- 
ly  constructed  thick  wire  cloth.  It  is  used  in  beds  as  a 
substitute  for  springs. 


- - — _ maduracion  = Pg. 

maduragao  = It.  maturazioney  < L.  maturatio(n-)y 
a hastening,  < maturarey  ripen : see  mature , v.] 

1 . The  process  of  ripening  or  coming  to  matu- 
rity; a bringing  to  maturity;  hence,  a carrying 
out;  consummation.  [Rare.] 

Till  further  observation  shall  discover  whether  these 
are  diamonds  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  capable  of  growing 
harder  by  further  maturation.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  453. 

. At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health  and  vigour 
give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient  for  the  regular 
maturation  of  our  schemes.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  111. 

2.  In  med.y  a ripening  or  maturing,  as  of  an 
abscess;  formation  of  pus;  suppuration. 

As  in  the  body,  so  in  the  soul,  diseases  and  tumours  must 
have  their  due  maturation  ere  there  can  be  a perfect  cure. 

, • i Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

tnblaneeof  (“Sfw'ft-tiv),  a and  n [<  F. 

maturat/if;  as maturate  + -we.]  I.  a.  1.  Pro- 
ducing maturity;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  second  summer 
is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits,  than  the  former. 

Sir  T.  Broume. 

2.  Conducing  to  perfect  suppuration,  or  the 
formation  of  pus  in  an  abscess. 

Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with  ano- 
dynes and  suppuratives.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

II.  n.  In  med.y  anything  that  promotes  sup- 
puration ; a maturant. 

The  same  [linseed]  applyed  with  figs  is  an  excellent 
maturative,  and  ripeneth  all  imposthumes. 

Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  22. 


by  radical  absurdities  wbicb  tbi  patient  is  Mature  tma  tfir'l  „ r<  T Zdl'l  ■ ““ 
unable,  through  mental  weakness,  to nereeive.  PreJ  vaI  a’  A,  [<.  ^-rndturns,  ripe,  ma- 


x uuuomvuiu  iui  springs. 

co^eSto^Tcntpower3/rf,wrapJei1  up  under  the  mat*ress-boat  (mat'res-bot),  n.  In  hydrant. 
coarse  mathngs  of  custom,  and  ^woofer Prevented.  engm.,  a flat  boat  or  scow  on  which  mattresses 

<!  TVnut  o t ♦ £mer“'l’^e7En«1“llllEcfo™crS.  are  constructed  and  transported,  and  from 

nr  textm'®  made  °f  strands  of  old  rope,  which  they  can  be  launched  into  position, 

or  of  spun-yarn,  beaten  flat  and  interwoven,  Eiattulla  (ma-tul'a),  n.  [NL.,<L  matta  a mat 
used  to  prevent  ohaflng-4.  The  mat  of  a pie!  + -utla,  dim.  term.,’  as  in  ^ctnila,  pith?]  £ 
coa ™T  San?e  matting.-  Co-  oof. , t he  fibrous  matter  covering  the  petioles  of 

mp^svJl^OTittln  matulla- 

is  used  especially  for  floor-covering  in  nlaces  where  mnr.h  (mat  l)f  n.  feame  as  matie . 

-bl),  a.  [<  mature,  v.,  + 
be  matured  or  perfected. 
The  writer  gives  evidence  of  a true  poetic  gift,  and  of 
abilities,  which,  if  immature,  are  yet  maturable. 

The  Nation,  XI/VIII.  iv. 
2.  Capable  of  maturation ; that  may  suppurate. 
Matura  diamond.  See  diamond. 
maturant  (mat'u-rant),  n.  [<  L.  maturan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  maturare,  ripen:  see  maturate.']  In 
med.,  a medicine  or  an  application  to  an  in- 
flamed part  to  promote  suppuration ; a matu- 
rative. 

maturate  (mat'u-rat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  matu- 
rated, ppr.  maturating.  [<  L.  maturatus,  pp.  of 
maturare,  make  ripe:  see  mature, v.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  bring  to  maturity ; mature.  [Rare.] 


— uiaoui 

, _f  which  many w X11  lliUia  v>111 

na,  and  Japan.  It  is  used  principally  for  floor-cloth.  — In- 
r>See  India- ~ Indian-matting  plant,  a 
kind  of  sedge,  Cyperus  tegctum,  native  in  India!  It  is 
largely  employed  m the  manufacture  of  matting.—  Rus- 
sia matting,  a coarse  woven  fabric  for  packing,  made 
★ 111  rI  rHL1  fr"m  strips  of  the  bast  or  inner  bark  of  the  linden. 

matting2  (mat'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mats,  r.] 
1.  the  act  or  process  of  producing  a dull  or 
roughened  surface  on  metal;  specifically,  the 
process  of  covering  plates  with  varnish  in  gild- 
mg  on  water-size.  E.  ft.  Knight.— 2.  A dull, 
slightly  roughened  surface,  free  from  polish, 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  mat. 
matting-boat  (mat'ing-bot),  n.  Same  as  mat- 
boat. 


ture,  of  full  age,  fit,  timely,  early,  speedy; 
perhaps  ong.  *macturus,  < -\f  mag,  in  magnus, 
great:  see  main's.]  1.  Complete  in  natural 
growth  or  development ; fully  grown  or  ripen- 
ed; ripe:  as,  mature  grain  or  fruit;  a person  of 
mature  age;  mature  in  judgment. 

The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a true  knight. 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  97. 
Two  thousand  summers  have  imparted  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her  marbles  only  a 
matuter  golden  and  autumnal  tint. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  112. 

2.  Completely  elaborated  or  prepared ; brought 
to  maturity ; ready  for  use  or  execution ; fully 
evolved ; ample ; thorough : as,  a result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation. 

How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  godlike  office  now  mature. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  188. 
Indeed  upon  mature  thoughts,  I should  think  we  could 
not  have  done  better  than  to  have  complied  with  the  desire 
they  seemed  to  have  of  our  settling  here  [at  Mindanao]. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  349. 
Which  images,  here  figur’d  in  this  wise, 

I leave  unto  your  more  mature  survey. 

Daniel,  Philotas,  Ded. 

3.  In  med.y  in  a state  of  perfect  suppuration. — 

4.  In  com. , become  payable ; having  reached  the 
time  fixed  for  payment;  fully  due— Mature  in- 
sect, in  entom.,  an  insect  which  has  attained  the  last  or 
maago  stage  of  its  development.—  Mature  larva,  a larva 
which  has  attained  its  full  growth  before  passing  into  the 
pupa  state.—  Mature  pupa,  a pupa  ready  to  give  forth  an 
imago.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Mature,  liipe,  digested,  well-con- 
sidered. Mature  and  ripe  both  primarily  denote  the  re- 
sult  of  the  process  of  physical  growth.  Ripe  emphasizes 
simply  the  result  : the  fruit  needs  no  more  nourishment 
from  the  stock,  and  further  change  will  be  to  over-ripe- 
ness and  decay.  Mature  combines  with  the  idea  of  the  re- 
sult the  further  suggestion  of  the  process  by  which  the 
result  was  reached.  Further,  ripe  always  seems  figurative 
when  applied  to  anything  besides  fruit,  especially  fruit 
growing  above  ground:  to  speak  of  a ripe  scholar,  or  a 
ripened  judgment,  is  distinctly  figurative.  Mature,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  quite  as  literal  now  in  the  secondary 
as  m the  primary  sense.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  verbs  and  between  the  nouns  corresponding  to 
these  adjectives. 

mature  (ma-tur'),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  matured , 
ppr.  maturing.  [<  F.  maturer  = Bp.  Pg.  ma- 
durar  = It.  maturarey  < L.  maturare , make  ripe, 
ripen,  < maturus , ripe : see  mature , a.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  cause  to  ripen;  bring  to  maturity:  as,  to 
mature  ale. 

Prick  it  fan  apple]  with  a pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 326. 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 

Through  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  649. 

2.  To  elaborate  or  carry  to  completion;  make 
ripe  or  ready  for  use  or  action : as,  to  mature 
one’s  plans. 


mature 

I have  not  the  leisure  to  mature  a discourse  which  should 
invite  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  the  extent  of  its 
views,  or  the  depth  of  its  investigations. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  549. 

3.  In  med.,  to  bring  to  a state  of  perfect  sup- 
puration; maturate. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  come  to  a state  of  ripe- 
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maumetry 


Deeply  fixed 
To  maugre  all  gusts  and  impending  storms. 


He  soon  recognized  his  worthy  host,  though  a maud , as 
it  is  called,  or  a gray  shepherd’s  plaid,  supplied  his  trav-  _ _ 

elling  jockey  coat.  Scott,  Guy  Hannering.  Webster. 

maudlet  (ma'dl),  v.  t.  [<  maudlin,  formerly  mauist,  ft.  [ME.;  < OF.  muis  (?).]  A measure 


sometimes  maudling,  taken  as  a ppr.  form.] 
To  render  maudlin ; throw  into  confusion  or 
disorder.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
ness;  become  ripe  or  perfect : as,  wine  matures  maudlin  (mad'lin),  a.  [Formerly  sometimes 


by  age  or  by  agitation  in  a long  voyage ; the 
judgment  matures  by  age  and  experience. — 2. 
In  com.,  to  reach  the  time  fixed  for  payment,  or 
for  payment  of  the  principal,  as  distinguished 
from  instalments  of  interest:  as,  a bill  matures 
on  a certain  date. — 3.  In  med.,  to  come  to  a 
state  of  perfect  suppuration. =Syn.  1.  Mature,  Ri- 
pen. See  comparison  under  mature,  a. 
maturely  (ma-tur'li),  adv.  1.  In  a mature 
manner;  witfi  ripeness ; completely. — 2.  With 
ripe  care;  thoroughly:  as,  a prince  entering  on 
war  ought  maturely  to  consider  the  state  of  his 
finances. — 3f.  Speedily;  quickly.  [ArareLat- 
inism .] 

We  give  him  thanks  for  contracting  the  days  of  our 
trial,  and  receiving  us  more  maturely  into  those  everlast- 
ing habitations  above.  Bentley,  Boyle  Lectures. 

matureness  (ma-tur'nes),  n.  Mature  state  or 
condition;  ripeness  or  perfection;  maturity: 
as,  such  matureness  of  judgment  is  surprising 
in  one  so  young. 

maturescent  (mat-u-res'ent),  a.  [<  L.  matu- 
rescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of " maturescere,  become  ripe, 
ripen,  < maturus , ripe:  see  mature .]  Becoming 
^mature;  waxing  ripe.  Bailey,  1731.  [Rare.] 
maturity  (ma-tu'ri-ti),  n.  [=  F.  maturite  = 
Pr.  maturitat'=  It. "maturity,  < L.  maturita(t-)s, 
ripeness,  maturity,  < maturus,  mature : see  ma- 
ture.'] 1 . The  state  of  being  mature ; ripeness; 
completeness ; full  development  or  elaboration : 
as,  maturity  of  age;  the  maturity  of  corn;  the 
maturity  of  a scheme. 

Not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grain  to  matu- 
rity. Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 


containing  in  some  places  a little  more  than 
forty  bushels. 

He  ...  in  his  berne  hath,  soth  to  sayn, 

An  hundred  mauis  [tr.  OF.  cent  muis\  of  whete  greyne. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5590. 

maukin  (ma/kin),  n.  and  a.  See  malkin. 
manky,  a.  See  mawky. 

garded  as  the  penitent  ‘‘woman  which  was  a maul1  (mal),  n.  [A  different  spelling  of  mall1, 
sinner,”  and  represented  by  painters  with  eyes  *and  now  the  common  form  in  this  sense.]  A 
swollen  and  red  with  weeping:  see  magdalen,  heavy  wooden  hammer  or  mallet;  a kind  of 
magdalene.]  If.  Tearful;  lacrymose;  weeping,  beetle;  a mall. 

maul1  (mal),  v.  t.  [Another  spelling  of  mall1. 
and  now  more  usual:  see  mall1,  v.]  1.  To  beat 


maudling , being  taken  as  a ppr.  form ; earlier 
maudlen,  mawdlen ; attrib.  use  of  Maudlin , i.  e. 
Magdalen , with  ref.  to  Mary  Magdalene,  re- 


Sir  Edmond-berry  first,  in  woful  wise, 

Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Southerner  Loyal  Brother,  1. 21. 

2.  Over-emotional;  sickly-sentimental;  fool- 
ishly gushing. 

How’s  this  ! — in  tears  ? — 0,  Tilburina,  shame  ! 

Is  this  a time  for  maudling  tenderness, 

And  Cupid’s  baby  woes?  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 
There  is  in  his  writings  an  entire  absence  of  all  the  cant 
and  maudlin  affectation  of  mouth- worshippers  of  freedom. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Itev.,  I.  23. 

3.  Tipsy;  fuddled;  foolish  from  drink. 

’Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  166. 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  glass 
That  makes  me  maudlin-moral. 

Tennyson,  WiU  Waterproof. 

maudlin f mad'lin),  n.  [<  Maudlin,  a fem.  name, 
< ME.  Maudelein,  Maudeleyne,  < OF.  Magde- 
leine,  Magdelaine,  Magdalen:  see  magdalen.  Cf. 
maudlin,  a.]  1.  A hardy  herbaceous  plant, 

Achillea  Ageratum,  a kind  of  milfoil,  native  to 


and  bruise  with  a maul,  or  as  if  with  a maul ; dis- 
figure by  beating. 

By  this  hand  I’ll  maul  you.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  2. 
We  are  maul'd ; we  are  bravely  beaten ; 

All  our  young  gallants  lost. 

Fletcher , Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 
I’ll  maul  that  rascal ; h’as  out-brav’d  me  twice. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  do  injury  to,  especially  gross  injury,  in 
any  way.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Far  hence  they  vent  their  Wrath, 
Mauling,  in  mild  Lampoon,  th’  intriguing  Bath. 

Congreve,  Pyrrhus,  ProL 
The  doctor  mauls  our  bodies,  the  parson  starves  our 
souls,  but  the  lawyer  must  be  the  adroitest  knave,  for  he 
has  to  ensnare  our  minds. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxix. 

3.  To  split  with  wedges  and  a maul  or  mallet. 
I’d  rather  scrub  floors,  I’d  rather  maul  rails,  I’d  rather 

do  anything  in  this  world  for  a livin’  than  teach  school ! 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  248. 


southern  Europe,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Also  maul2  (null),  n.  [An  irreg.  var.  of  maulm , 
called  sweet  maudlin . malm.’]  Clayey,  sticky  soil.  Halliwcll . [Prov. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into  loose  um-  Eng.] 
hels.  Miller , Gardener’s  Dictionary.  mau]3  (mal),  n.  [Appar.  an  irreg.  var.  or  con- 


2f.  The  costmary,  Chrysanthemum  Balsamita. 


2.  In  com.,  the  time  fixed  for  payment  of  an  maudlin-drunk  (madTin-drungk),  a.  In  the 


A moth.  Halliwell. 


obligation ; the  time  when  a note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change becomes  due. — 3.  In  med.,  a state  of 
perfect  suppuration.  = Syn.  1.  Maturity,  Ripeness. 

See  comparison  under  mature,  a. 

matutinal  (ma-tu/ti-nal),  a.  [=  F.  matutinal 
= Pr.  Sp.  matutinal  = It.  mattutinale,  < L.  matu- 
tinalis,  of  the  morning,  < matutinum,  the  morn- 
ing: see  matutine , matin,  and  matinal.]  Per- 
taining to  the  morning;  coming  or  occurring 
early  in  the  day : as,  a matutinal  bath. 

My  salutation  to  your  priestship ! What? 

Matutinal , busy  with  book  so  soon 
Of  an  April  day?  Browning.  Ring  and  Book,  I.  309. 

Matutinal  cognitiont.  See  cognition. 
matutine  (mat'u-tin),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
matutino  = It.  mattutino,  ( L.  matutxnus,  of  the  m^ugret  (ma/ger), 
morning,  neut.  matutinum,  the  morning:  see 
matin.]  I.  a.  Same  as  matutinal.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

Among  astrologers,  six  of  the  planets  are  said  to  be 
matutine  when  they  are  above  the  horizon  at  sun-rising, 
and  vespertine  when  they  set  after  the  sun.  The  three 
upper  planets  are  counted  strongest  when  oriental  and 
matutine,  as  the  three  lower  when  occidental  and  vesper- 
tine. E.  Phillips,  1706. 

Their  [the  stars’]  matutine  and  vespertine  motions. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  227.  {Latham.) 

Upraise  thine  eyes,  and  And  the  lark, 

The  matutine  musician 
Who  heavenward  soars  on  rapture’s  wings. 

F.  Locker , Arcadia. 

Il.t  n.  pi.  Matins. 

Matutines  [were]  at  the  first  hour,  or  six  of  the  clock. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  287.  (Davies.) 

matweed  (naat'-wed),  n.  1 . A grass,  Ammophila 
arenaria : so  called  from  its  use  in  making 
mats.  Also  called  sea-matweed,  halm,  and  mar- 
ram.— 2.  Less  properly — (a)  Spartina  stricta, 
seaside-grass.  (b)  Nardus  stricta,  small  mat- 
weed  (see  mat-grass,  2).  (c)  Lyqeum  Spartum, 
hooded  matweed. 

matwork  (mat'werk),  n.  1.  Matting;  any- 
thing plaited  or  woven  like  a mat. — 2.  In  arch., 
same  as  nattes. 
maty1, n.  See  matie. 

maty2  (mat'i),  ».;  pi.  maties  (-iz).  [E.  Ind.] 

In  India,  a native  servant,  especially  an  under- 
servant or  assistant  servant, 
maud  (mad),  n.  [Perhaps  so  called  from  some 
one  named  Maud,  The  name  Maud  is  nit.  < 

Matilda,  a name  of  OHG.  origin : see  -hild.]  A 
gray  woolen  plaid  worn  by  shepherds  in  Scot- 
land; hence,  a traveling-rug  or  warm  wrap  made 
of  similar  material.  Also  spelled  maude. 

Fra’  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A’  honest  Scotsmen  lo’e  the  maud. 

Mrs.  Scott  of  Wauchope,  To  Bums. 


tracted  dim.  of  moth.] 

[North.  Eng.] 

maul4  (mal),  n,  [Also  maule,  mauls,  maws:  a 
corruption  of  mallow,  mallows.]  The  com- 
mon mallow  of  Great  Britain,  Malva  sylvestris. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

mauling  (ma'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  maul1,  ft.] 
A severe  beating,  as  with  a stick  or  cudgel. 

A gl’eat  ^ maul-in-goal  (mal'in-gol'),  ».  In  foot-hall,  a 


sentimental  and  tearful  stage  of  intoxication. 
Some  maudlin  drunken  were,  and  wept  full  sore. 

Yorkshire  Ale  (1697),  p.  8.  {Halliwell.) 
The  fifth  is  mawdlen  drunke;  when  a fellowe  will  weepe 
for  kindnes  in  the  midst  of  his  ale,  and  kisse  you,  saying, 
By  God,  captaine,  I love  thee. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse  (1592).  {Halliwell.) 


roar.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
maudlinism  (madTin-izm),  n.  [<  maudlin  + 
-ism.’]  The  state  of  being  maudlin;  manifes- 
tation of  sickly  sentimentality. 

At  this  precise  period  of  his  existence,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  had  perhaps  a greater  predisposition  to  Tnaudlinism 
than  he  had  ever  known  before.  Dickens,  Pickwick. 


struggle  between  the  two  sides  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  wrhen  it  has  been  carried  across 
the  goal-line  but  has  not  been  touched  to  the 
ground.  The  maul-in-goal  is  still  a feature  of  the  game 
as  played  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
American  game. 

manikin,  n.  and  a.  See  malkin. 
x ,,n*  ME.  maugre,  mawgre,  manlmt,  n-  See  malm, . 

maugree,  magre,  < OF.  maugre,  maulgre , malgre  maul-oak  (mal'ok),  n.  See  live-oak. 

(=  Pr.  malgrat  = It.  malgrado),  ill-will,  spite,  maulstick  (mal'stik),  n.  Same  as  mahlstick. 

< mal  (<  L.  malus ),  ill,  + gre,  gret,  < L.  gratum , maum,  n.,  a.,  and  v.  See  malm. 
a pleasant  thing,  neut.  of  gratus,  pleasant  (see  maumetf,  mammett  (ma/met,  mam'et),  n.  [< 
grate 3).  Cf.  hongree.  Hence  maugre, prep.]  111-  ME.  maumet,  mawmet,  maument,  mawment,  ear- 


will;  spite. 

I thought  no  mawgre,  I tolde  it  for  a bourde  [jest]. 

Barclay,  Fyfte  Eglog.  {Nares.) 

Yef  it  myshappe  we  shull  haue  magre,  and  therfore  it 
be-houeth  vs  to  sle  Petrius  or  take  hym  quyk  and  yelde 
hym  to  kynge  Arthur.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  654. 

To  can  (con)  maugret,  to  show  ill-will. 

Shulde  I therfore  cunne  hym  mawgre? 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4559. 

maugre  (ma/ger),  prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
mauger,  maulgre,  magree;  < ME.  maugre , maw- 
gre, mawgree,  maw  grey,  magre,  < OF.  maugre, 
maulgree,  malgre,  F.  malgre  (=  It.  malgrado), 
prep.,  in  spite  of;  an  elliptical  use  (cf.  spite, 
despite,  in  similar  E.  use)  of  the  noun  maugre, 
ill-will,  spite : see  maugre,  w.]  In  spite  of ; not- 
withstanding. 

A kni3t  him  conquerede  al  with  clene  strengthe, 

& hade  him  out  of  the  ost  mawgrey  hem  alle. 

William  of  Paler ne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3475. 
“Then  tell”  (quoth  Blandamour),  “and  feare  no  blame: 
Tell  what  thou  saw’st,  maulgre  who  so  it  heares.” 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  48. 

Maugre  all  his  impertinent  griefs,  he  shall  be  glad  with 
me.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  16. 


Maugre  hist,  against  his  will.— Maugre  one’s  teetht, 

in  spite  of  all  that  one  can  do. 

That  salle  he,  mawgre  his  tethe, 

For  alle  his  gret  araye. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  132.  {Halliwell.) 
Hard  it  is  for  him  to  be  welcome  that  commeth  against 
his  wil,  that  saith  to  God  when  he  commeth  to  fetche  him : 
Welcome,  my  Maker,  magree  my  teeth. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  53. 

maugret  (ma/ger),  v.  t.  [<  maugre,  prep.'] 
defy. 


lier  mahimet,  an  idol,  < OF.  mahumet,  mahomet, 
mahommet,  an  idol,  a pet;  a particular  use  of 
Mahomet,  Mohammed:  see  Mahoun,  Mahometan, 
Mohammedan.]  1.  An  idol:  from  the  old  be- 
lief that  Mohammedans  were  idolaters. 

An  idolastre  peraventure  ne  hath  not  but  o maumet  or 
two,  and  the  avaricious  man  hath  many ; for  certes  every 
florein  in  his  cofre  is  his  maumet.  Chaucer , Parson’s  Tale. 
When  Criste  in  that  contre  come  with  his  dame. 

The  false  goddes  in  fere  fell  to  the  ground ; 

Bothe  Mawhownus  & maumettes  myrtild  in  peces. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 4312. 
And  where  I meet  your  maumet  gods,  I’ll  swing  ’em 
Thus  o’er  my  head,  and  kick  ’em  into  puddles. 

Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  iv.  5.  {Nares.) 

2.  A puppet.  [In  this  later  sense  usually  mam- 
met.] 

I have  seen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius  Caesar 
acted  by  mammets. 

Every  Woman  in  her  Humour  (1609).  {Nares.) 
This  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  95. 
How  the  mammet  twitters ! Massinger , The  Picture,  i.  1. 
maumetriset,  n.  [ME.  mawmetryse:  see  mau- 
metry.] Same  as  maumetry. 

In  this  comandement  es  forboden  all  maurmetryse,  all 
wychecrafte  and  charemynge. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

maumetroust,  mammetroust,  a.  [<  maumetr-y, 
mammetr-y,  + -ous.]  Idolatrous. 

Their  most  monstrous  mass  or  mammetrous  mazan. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  165.  {Davies.) 

To  maumetryt,  mammetryt  (ma'met-ri,  mam'et- 
ri),  n.  [<  ME.  maumetrie,  maumetry,  maumen- 


maumetry  3665 

trie,  etc.,  < maumet,  an  idol:  see  maumet, 
and  Mahometry.)  Idolatry. 

Bot  thus  he  ordand  for  thaire  sake 
In  that  same  place  to  edify 
A temple  for  thaire  maumetry. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 

The  synne  of  mawmettrie  is  the  firste  thyng  that  God 
deffended  in  the  ten  commaundments. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Heretofore  they  call’d  Images  Mammets,  and  the  Ado- 
ration of  Images  Mammettry : that  is,  Mahomet  and  Ma- 
hometry, odious  names.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  88.  , , A . , 

maumisht,  a.  [<  maum,  malm,  + 4.5*1.]  Fool-  maunderer  (man'der-er), 


mausoleum 


■ry,  lie  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  if  I had  done  Manrandva  ftnA-rnn'di  si  „ rNTT  /rw,. 

him  a discourtesy.  Wiseman,  Surgery.  S ™I [NL-  (Ortega, 


ish ; silly ; idle ; nauseous.  Also  mawmish. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  maumish  mortifications, 
for  a man  to  have  to  do  with  a punctual  finical  fop. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

maumletdar  (mam'let-dar),  n.  [Hind,  tndtn- 
letdar .]  In  the  East  Indies,  an  official  superin- 
tendent, as  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  of 
police,  etc. 

maun  (man),  v.  A Scotch  form  of  moun,  must. 

It  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state,  sir,  . . . and  I 
doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen  the 
*aifd-  Scott,  Waverley,  xxx. 

mauncint,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  munch . 
maunch2,  n . See  manche 2. 
maunche,  n.  Same  as  manche 2. 
maunch-presentt,  n,.  [Also  manch-presen t, 
mounch-present ; < ME.  mawnchepresande 

*ma nchepresent,  < OF.  *manchepresent,  lit.  de- 
vourer  of  gifts  (dupotydyog),  < mancher,  manger , 
eat  (see  munch,  mange),  4-  present,  present, 
gift:  see  present.]  One  who  is  greedy  for  gifts ; 
a sycophant. 

A mavmchepresande,  sicofanta.  Cath.  Any.,  p.  232. 
A maunch  present  is  he  that  is  a great  gentleman  for 
when  his  mayster  sendeth  him  with  a present,  he  will  take 
a tast  thereof  by  the  way.  This  is  a bold  knaue,  that  some- 
tynie  will  eate  the  best  and  leaue  the  worst  for  his  mayster. 
Awdeley,  Frateraitye  of  Vacabondes  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  14. 

maund1  (mand),  n.  [Also  mand;  < ME.  maunde, 
mande  < AS.  mand,  mond  = MD.  man  da,  D.  mand 
= MLG.  mande,  LG.  mande,  mane  (>  G.  mand, 
mande  = F.  mande,  dial,  marine),  a basket. 
Hence  the  dim.  MD.  mandeken,  > F.  mannequin, 
a small  hamper.]  A basket  or  hamper.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

A thousand  favours  from  a maund  she  drew. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  36. 
We  tooke  a flagon  of  wine,  & filled  a maund  with  bisket, 
& a platter  with  apples  & other  fruits. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  1. 101. 
My  mother  . . . contrived  to  send  me  by  the  packhorses 
. . . a maund  ...  of  provisions,  and  money,  and  other 
comforts.  R.  J).  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  lxviii. 

The  word  maund  ...  exists  yet  in  the  living  speech  of 
Kent,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  has  not  as  yet  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Somerset  There  it  seems  that  it  sig- 
nifies now  one  kind  of  basket  only.  It  is  round  and  deep, 
without  cover,  and  with  two  handles. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  139. 

maund2t  (mand),  v.  t.  See  mand 2. 
maund3t  (mand),  v.  i.  [Appar.  < ME.  •maun- 
den  (?),  < OF.  mendier , < L.  mendicare,  beg:  see 
mendicant .]  To  beg. 

A very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  5. 

Do  you  hear? 

xou  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads,  he  says. 

Fletcher , Beggars’  Bush,  ii.  1. 
maund4  (maud),  n.  [F ormerly  maune  (the  d be- 
ing excrescent) ; <Hind.  man,  Mahr.  man  (Pers. 
man),  a measure  of  weight.]  In  the  East  Indies,’ 
a unit  of  weight.  The  legal  maund  of  India,  called  the 
Bodtish  maund  or  "bazaar -maund,  is  100  pounds  troy  or  822 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  Calcutta  factory-maund  is  74? 
pounds  avoirdupois.  In  Madras  the  maund  is  24  pounds 
1 1 ounces,  111  Bombay  28  pounds  avoirdupois.  Many  other 
maunds  are  in  use. 

One  died  in  my  time  (saith  our  Author)  named  Raga 
Gagin  at,  on  whose  goods  the  King  seased,  which,  besides 
jewels  and  other  treasure,  amounted  to  threescore  maunes 
in  gold,  euery  maum  is  flue  and  fiftie  pound  weight. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  545. 

maunderf  (man'der),  w.  [<  maundZ  + -erL]  A 
beggar. 

Thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 

Our  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o’  the  maunders. 

Fletcher , Beggars’  Bush,  ii.  1. 
The  divill  (like  a brave  maunder)  was  rid  a begging  him- 
selfe,  and  wanted  money. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money  (1609).  ( Halliwell .) 

maunder  (man'der),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  man- 
der;  < maunder , n.]  If.  To  beg. 

Beg,  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking,  wear  out  stocks 
and  whipcord,  maunder  for  butter-milk. 

R^/ni  sivi/3  Tdl  rP  1 . ; .... 


him  a discourtesy.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

3.  To  mutter ; talk  incoherently  or  idly ; wan- 
der in  talking  like  a drunken  or  foolish  person ; 
drivel. 

Now  I shall  take  my  pleasure, 

And  not  my  neighbour  J ustice  maunder  at  me. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  iiL  1. 

He  is  the  same,  still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listen- 
ing, affrighted  with  every  small  object. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  576. 
t),  n.  If.  A beggar. 

I am  no  such  nipping  Christian,  hut 


1797),  named  after  Dr.  Maurandy , professor  of 
botany  at  Cartagena  in  Spain.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Scrophulariacese  and  tribe 
Antirrhinese.  It  is  characterized  by  a large  corolla, 
which  is  partially  gibbous  at  the  base  and  open  at  the  throat! 
and  by  the  cells  of  the  anther  at  length  becoming  con- 
fluent. The  plants  are  climbing  herbs,  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  twisted  petioles  and  flower-stalks.  They 
have  hastate  leaves,  either  angularly  lobed  or  coarsely 
dentate,  and  showy  violet,  purple,  or  rose-colored  axillary 
flowers.  There  are  6 species,  found  in  Mexico  and  Texas 
very  ornamental  and  frequently  cultivated.  The  species 
M.  erubescens  and  M.  semperjlorens  are  natives  of  Mexico. 
Antirrhinum  antirrhinijlorum  has  been  referred  to  this 
genus  by  some  authors. 

me. 


-i  — - — .,ul,  a maunderer  upon 

the  pad,  I confess.  Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl. 

maundering  (m&n'<Sr-fngj,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ^auretaniairrmrre  ta'ni  a^Ta  ^ ¥0res% 
maunder,  i\]  Muttering  or  driveling  speech:  ( o"ta  nl'an)>  a‘  and  n-  S 

a muttering. 

The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voyce  and 
behaviour  of  a swine.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  xiv. 

maundingt,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  maund3,  t\]  Beg- 
ging- 

Being  borne  and  bred  vpin  the  trade  of  maunding,  nip 
ping,  and  foisting  for  the  space  of  tenne  years. 

Rowlands  TTiot/wv  ITaw.vao  I-  Ti.-Ui. 


>ee 


Mauritanian. 

Maurist  (ma'rist),  n.  [<  Maur  (see  def.)  + 
-fef.]  A member  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  a Benedictine  order  founded  in  France 
in  1618,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  schol- 
arship and  literary  labors  of  its  members,  it 
had  many  flourishing  houses,  but  was  suppressed  in  the 

-= .mic  , ears.  Revolution.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  it  in 

s,  History  of  Rogues,  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  ,!?e  abbey  of.  Solesmes. 

[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  585.  Mauritanian  (ma-ri-ta'ni-an),  a.  and  n [Also 
il  (man'dril),  n.  [Also  maundrel  Cf  Mauretanian;  < L.  Mauritania,  Mauretania,  < 

Gr.  M avpiravla,  country  of  the  Mauri,  < Mauri, 
Gr.  M avpol,  Moors:  see  Moor a,  and  cf.  Morian.) 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mauritania,  an  ancient 
kingdom  of  northwestern  Africa,  afterward  a 
Roman  province,  corresponding  to  parts  of  mod- 
em Morocco  and  Algeria. 

II-  n.  One  of  the  race  inhabiting  ancient 
Mauritania,  called  by  the  Romans  Mauri,  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Berbers,  or  true  Moors. 
See  Moori. 


maundril  (man'dril),  n.  [Also  rnaundrel.  Cf. 
mandrel .]  In  coal-mining,  a pick  with  two 
prongs. 

maundy  (man'di),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  maun- 
dye,  mawndy,  mandie,  < ME.  maundee,  maunde, 
mande,  monde,  etc.,  a command,  < OF.  mande  (F. 
mandat),  < L.  mandatum,  a command : see  man- 
date, of  which  maundy  is  another  form,  derived 
through  the  OF.  Senses  2 and  3 are  explained  as 
referring  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  his  discourse 

ot  ftlQ  loof  aiiwnAn.  1 f,,,,  Mr.  A ..  j.  . . 


~ vv  vuv  ..  UXUO  Vi.  vmimi  UlO  UISUUUISO  Q Xf  , 

at  the  last  supper:  Mandatum  novum  do  v obis : >P’0r / a ...... 

ut  diligatis  invicem,  “a  new  commandment  I give  "f-aurli'ia  (ma-nsh'ia),  n.  [NL.  (Karl  Linnaeus 

- - ■■■  the  younger,  1781),  named  in  honor  of  Prince 

T/ //-l/'l’  J /rsr  A \T  noon  « ] A — — — — — „ H fv , , . • 


unto  yon,  that  ye  love  one  another”  (John  xiii. 

34),  words  sung  as  an  anthem  at  the  ceremony 
of  feet-washing,  and  also  as  referring  to  the  in- 
junction as  to  this  ceremony  (John  xiii.  14-15), 
and  to  the  command  to  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment, “ This  do.”]  If.  A commandment.  Piers 
Plowman. — 2f.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
supper. 

Lord,  where  wolte  thou  kepe  thi  maunde? 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  259.  (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

The  Thorsday  byfore  there  he  made  his  maundee, 

Sittyng  atte  sopore  he  seide  thise  wordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  140. 

3.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor 
persons  or  inferiors,  performed  as  a religious 

rite  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  commemoration  of  iy  um,  anu  i»  species,  wmen  are 
Christ7s  washing  the  disciples7  feet  at  the  last  and  the  West  Indies, 
supper.  It  consists  in  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  a num-  ^auritillS-Weed  ( ma-risli 
her  of  men,  generally  twelve  (in  the  Western  Church  usu- 

!ll  V Tlfllinpra  or  nom>nrinGn\  I...  ... 


Luc  >vesi,ern  unuren  usu-  j uvijui  mis.  whjcll  yields  arcnii. 

ally  paupers  or  poor  priests),  by  a priest,  prelate,  or  sover-  MaUTOlicidSB  (ma-ro-lis'i-de)  n r>l  TNTi  < 
eign.  The  custom,  of  very  early  origin,  is  obsolete  in  the  V T"  . L-  ’’  ^ 


/ i], — — />  pi  ciaw,  ui  Buyer- 

dgn  The  custom,  o£  very  early  origin,  is  obsolete  in  the 
Anghcan  Church,  but  is  still  observed  in  the  Greek  Church 
and  m the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  lavipedium,  pe- 
dilamum.  ’ 


Maurice  of  Nassau.]  A genus  of  South  AmerT 
can  palms  belonging  to  the  tribe  Lepidocaryecv 
and  the  subtribe  Mauritiece,  characterized  by 
flowers  in  catkins  borne  on  the  branches  of  the 
spikes,  and  by  furrowless  seeds.  They  often  attain 
the  height  of  100  or  150  feet,  and  bear  a crown  of  enormous 
fan-shaped  leaves.  There  are  9 species,  found  in  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies.  M.  vinifera,  the  Brazilian 
win  e-palm  or  buriti,  and  M.  Jlexuosa , the  morichi  or  ita- 
palm,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  natives  of  the  regions 
where  they  grow.  See  buriti  and  ita-palm. 

Mauritieae  (ma-ri-tl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Meiss- 
ner, 1842),  < Mauritia  + -cm.)  A subtribe  of 
South  American  palms  of  the  tribe  Lepido- 
caryese,  distinguished  by  the  fan-shaped  leaves. 
It  emhraces  2 genera  ( Mauritia , the  type,  and  Lepidoca- 
ryum)  and  14  species,  which  are  confined  to  Brazil,  Guiana, 
and  the  West.  Indies 

u.«-..DU'us-wed), ».  Aliehen, 

lloccella  fuciformis,  which  yields  archil 

Wanrnlifti/lfla  / m A wn  1 


My  wife  had  been  to-day  at  White  Hall  to  the  Maundy , 
it  being  Maundy  Thursday;  but  the  King  did  not  wash 
the  poor  people  s feet  himself,  but  the  Bishop  of  London 
did  it  for  him.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  100. 


Maurolicus  + -idee.  ] A family  of  imomous 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Maurolicus.  They 
have  a compressed  claviform  body,  no  scales,  but  rows  of 
phosphorescent  spots  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and 
scattered  spots  on  the  head,  a deeply  cleft  mouth,  and  the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  laterally  by  the  supra- 
maxillaries,  which  are  dentigerous.  The  species  are  in- 

a r i mi  cc  • ' ” ' *"  habitants  of  the  high  and  deep  seas.  By  some  authors 

leap.  J 1 he  office  appointed  to  be  read  dur-  they  are  referred  to  the  family  Stemoptychidce  as  a sub- 
ing  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing._Maundv  TurTlly  C°cciina?v  Cocciinoi. 

dish,  a dish  in  which  the  maundy  money  was  contained  "taur011CUS  (lna-rol  l-kus),  71.  [NL.,  named 

when  presented  to  the  sovereign  for  distribution.—  after  Maurolico , an  Italian  naturalist.]  A ge- 
the  ^alinon cr°n^ ^onel  distributed  by  nus  of  iniomous  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
men  and  women  who  on  Maund^Thursday  attendl  aP8er-  Mawolicidm.  The  species  longest  known  is  M. 
vice  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall.  The  maundy  money  °<)reailS,  the  argentine, 
is  to  the  amount  of  a penny  for  each  year  of  the  sovereign’s  Mauser  gUIl,  rifle.  See  guriA  rijle . 

the'value’o/mii^encef tlfre^)ence,8t^penc^randnone  “SjfS’  £ t<  L‘  ^oleum:  see 
nennv  have  been  sneeiniiv  sfnmt  mausoleum.]  A tomb  or  mausoleum. 


A churlish,  maundering  rogue ! 

You  must  both  beg  and  rob. 

Middleton,  Inner-Temple  Masque. 

2.  To  speak  with  a beggar’s  whine ; grumble. 


~ ~ ivmpuitc,  niiccpciiGtj,  twopence,  ana  one 

penny  have  been  specially  struck  for  this  distribution 
They  are  legally  (though,  with  the  exception  of  the  three- 
penny pieces,  not  practically)  current  coins  of  the  realm. 

The  numbers  and  weights  of  the  fourpences,  twopences, 
and  pence,  being  Maundy  coins,  are  the  same  for  each  of 
the  years  [1872-81]:  4518  fourpences,  4752  twopences,  and 
7920  pence.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  482. 

Maundy  purset,  a purse  used  to  contain  the  maundy 
money  distributed  by  the  king  or  queen.  — Maundy 
Thursday,  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  commemorating 
Christ  s last  supper,  and  also  both  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Western  Church  his  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  upon  that 
day  (See  def.  3.)  It  has  been  the  custom  in  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Western  Church  since  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury to  consecrate  the  chrism  and  holy  oils  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  In  England  the  day  is  observed,  in  addition  to 
its  other  special  religious  services,  by  a distribution  from 
the  sovereign  of  clothing  and  money  among  the  poor.  (See 
maundy  money.)  In  the  Greek  Church  Maundy  Thursday 
is  called  the  Great  Thursday  or  the  Great  and  Holy  Thurs- 
day.  Also  called  Mandate  Thursday,  Chare  Thursday, 
sheer  Thursday,  Ciena  Domini,  and,  improperly  Holy 
Thursday.  See  Tenebrce.  * y 1 u 

, maun  + na.~\  Must  not. 

[Scotch.] 

As  lang  as  Siller ’s  current,  Deacon,  folk  maunna  look 
ower  nicely  at  what  King’s  head 's  on 't. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxii. 


What  rarer  Mausole  may  my  bones  include  ? 
Sylvester,  Sonnets  on  the  Miraculous  Peace  in  France,  xii. 

mausolean  (ma-so-le'an),  a.  [<  mausoleum  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mausoleum;  mon- 
umental. 

They  shall  be  honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  213. 

That  new  Pile 

For  the  departed,  built  with  curious  pains 
And  mausolean  pomp. 

Wordnvorth,  Breadalbane’s  Ruined  Mansion, 
mausoleum  (ma-so-le'um),  n,  [<  L.  mauso- 
leum, < Gr.  pavcaleiov,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus 
(see  def.),  hence  any  splendid  tomb,  < M av- 
ouXoq,  Mausolus.]  1.  [cap.)  In  Gr.  archwol..  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  edifice  adorned 
with  sculpture,  built  by  Queen  Artemisia  of 
Caria  as  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  King  Mau- 
solus, at  Halicarnassus,  about  350  B.  c.,  rank- 
ing as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Hence  — 2.  Any  splendid  tomb;  a grand  or 
stately  sepulchral  monument  or  edifice,  now 
usually  designed  to  contain  a number  of  tombs : 
as,  the  mausoleum  of  a royal  family. 


mausoleum 

Borne,  full  of  years  and  honours,  to  a mausoleum  sur- 
passing in  magnificence  any  that  Europe  could  show. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

maut  (mat),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
malt1. 

mauther  (ma'THer),  n.  [Also  moather,  mother, 
modeler;  perhaps  a dial,  use  of  mother 1.  Cf. 
the  cognate  LG.  medder,  modder,  modder,  aunt, 
cousin,  lit.  mother.]  A rustic  girl;  a gawky 
young  woman ; a wench.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Away,  you  talk  like  a foolish  mauther. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 
P.  lama  mother  that  do  want  a service. 

Qu.  O thou'rt  a Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee  mercy) 

Where  maids  are  mothers  {(nau  there],  and  mothers  are 
maids.  Brome,  Eng.  Moor,  iii.  1.  (Wares.) 

When  once  a giggling  mauther  you, 

And  I a red-fac’d  chubby  boy. 

Bloomfield,  Rural  Tales  (1802),  p.  5.  (Wares.) 

“ Cheer  up,  my  pretty  mauther  ! ” said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xxxi. 

mauvaise  honte  (mo-vaz'  out').  [F. : mauvaise, 
fem.  of  mauvais,  bad  (false);  honte,  shame.] 
False  modesty;  bashfulness;  shyness. 

Nothing  hut  strong  excitement  and  a great  occasion 
overcomes  a certain  reserve  and  mauvaise  honte  which  I 
have  in  public  speaking ; not  a mauvaise  honte  which  in 
the  least  confuses  me  or  makes  me  hesitate  for  a word, 
but  which  keeps  me  from  putting  any  fervor  into  my  tone 
or  my  action.  Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  217. 

mauvaises  terres.  See  had  lands,  under  land L 
mauvais  sujet  (mo-va'  sfi-zha').  [F.:  mauvais, 
bad;  sujet,  subject,  person.]  A bad  fellow;  a 
“hard  case.” 

mauvaniline  (mov-an'i-lin),  n.  [<  mauve  + 
aniline .]  A coal-tar  color  (C19Hj.-N3H.2O)  used 
in  dyeing,  prepared  from  the  resinous  residue 
from  the  arsenic-acid  process  of  making  ma- 
genta. It  dyes  silk  and  wool  a fast  violet, 
mauve  (mov),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  mauve,  mallow: 
see  mallow.']  I.  n.  A reddish-purple  dye  ob- 
tained from  aniline,  the  sulphate  of  the  base 
mauvein;  also,  the  color  produced  by  it:  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  color  to  the 
purple  markings  of  the  petals  of  mallows.  It 
is  now  almost  out  of  use.  Also  called  Perkin’s 
purple,  aniline  violet,  and  aniline  purple. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  mauve:  as,  a mauve 
dress. 

In  April  [17871  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoinettel  bought 
four  yards  of  ruban  mauve,  an  item  worth  noting,  since 
many  persons  imagine  that  mauve,  as  the  name  for  a 
colour,  is  as  modern  as  magenta. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  287. 

mauvein,  mauveine  (mo'vin),  n.  [<  mauve  + 

-in2,  -ine2.]  Thi  base  (C27H24N4)  of  aniline 
purple  or  mauve:  same  as  indisin. 

But  it  was  not  until  1856  that  Perkin  prepared  mauveine, 
the  first  aniline  dye,  on  a large  scale. 

Bemdikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  3. 

maver  (ma'vfer),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  marver. 
maverick  (mav'Sr-ik),  n.  [So  called  from  one 
Samuel  Maverick,  a Texan  cattle-raiser,  who, 
according  to  one  account,  relying  upon  the 
natural  conformation  of  his  cattle-range  to 
prevent  escape,  neglected  to  brand  his  cattle, 
which,  having  on  one  occasion  stampeded  and 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  country,  became 
confused  with  other  unbranded  cattle  in  that 
region,  all  such  being  presumed  to  be  “ Mav- 
erick’s ” ; whence  the  term  maverick  for  all 
such  unbranded  animals  in  the  cattle  region.] 
1.  On  the  great  cattle-ranges  of  the  United 
States,  an  animal  found  without  an  owner’s 
brand,  particularly  a calf  away  from  its  dam, 
on  which  the  finder  puts  his  own  or  his  em- 
ployer’s brand;  or  one  of  a number  of  such 
animals  gathered  in  a general  round-up  or  mus- 
ter of  the  herds  of  different  owners  feeding  to- 
gether, which  are  distributed  in  a manner  agreed 
upon. 

Unbranded  animals  are  called  mavericks,  and  when 
found  on  the  round-up  are  either  branded  by  the  owner 
of  the  range  on  which  they  are,  or  else  are  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  507. 

Hence  — 2.  Anything  dishonestly  obtained,  as 
a saddle,  mine,  or  piece  of  land.  [Western 
U.  S.] 

maverick  (mav'er-ik),  v.  t.  [<  maverick,  »».] 
To  seize  or  brand  (an  animal)  as  a maverick ; 
hence,  to  take  possession  of  without'any  legal 
claim ; appropriate  dishonestly  or  illegally:  as, 
to  maverick  a piece  of  land.  [Western  U.  S.] 
mavis  (ma'vis),  n.  [Also  formerly  or  dial,  ma- 
vish ; < ME.  mavis,  mavys,  mavice,  < OF.  mauvis, 
malvis,  F.  mauvis,  also  mauviette,  dial,  manviard 
— Sp.  malviz,  malvis  - It.  malviccio,  malvizzo, 
dial,  marvizzo  (ML.  malvitius),  a mavis ; prob.  of 
Celtic  origin : cf.  Bret,  milfid,  milvid,  milchouid, 
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a mavis,  Corn,  melhuet,  mellmes,  a lark.]  The 
song-thrush  or  throstle,  Turdus  musicus,  a well- 
known  thrush  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

It  haunts  gardens  and  woods  near  streams  and  meadows. 
Its  song  is  sweet  and  has  considerable  compass ; it  can 
be  made  to  repeat  musical  airs,  and  in  some  instances  to 
articulate  words.  This  name,  still  common  in  Scotland,  is 
now  rare  in  England.  See  thrush. 

And  bonny  sang  the  mavis 
Out  o’  the  thorny  brake. 

Lamkin  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  99). 
The  mavis  is  the  sweetest  bird 
Next  to  the  nightingale. 

Courteous  Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  274). 
Big  mavis,  the  mistle-thrush.  [East  Lothian,  Scotland.] 
mavish.  (ma'vish),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  mavis. 

“ Like  two  young  mavishes,”  Mr.  Peggotty  said.  I knew 
this  meant,  in  our  local  [Norfolk]  dialect,  like  two  young 
thrushes.  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  iiL 

mavis-skate  (ma'vis-skat),  n.  The  largest  Brit- 
ish ray,  liaia  oxyrhyncha,  sometimes  8 feet  long 
and  broad. 

mavortial  (ma-vor'shal),  a.  [<  L.  Mavors  ( Ma - 
vort-),  Mars : see  Mars,  martial.]  Martial;  war- 
like. 

Once  I was  guarded  with  mavortial  bands. 

Locrine,  iv.  1.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

maw1  (m&),  n.  [<  ME.  maw,  mawe,  maghe,  < 
AS.  maga  = D.  maage,  maag  = MLG.  mage,  LG. 
mage,  maag  = OHG.  mago,  MHG.  mage , G.  ma- 
gen  = Icel.  magi  = Sw.  mage  = Dan.  mave  (ef. 
It.  dial,  niagone,  crop  of  birds,  magun,  maw,  < 
OHG.),  maw,  stomach:  the  native  Teut.  word 
for ‘stomach.’]  1.  The  stomach : now  used  of 
human  beings  only  in  contempt,  and  rarely  of 
animals. 

Ri3te  as  hony  is  yuel  to  defye  [digest]  and  engleymeth 
[cloyeth]  the  mawe.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  63. 

They  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder,  and  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  maw.  Deut.  xviii.  3. 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

Milton,  To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

2.  The  crop  or  craw  of  a fowl. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a mill;  their 
maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the  grain,  let- 
ting it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  sound  or  air-bladder  of  a fish. 

Isinglass  or  fish  glue,  in  its  raw  state,  is  the  “sound," 

maw,  or  swimming  bladder  of  various  kinds  of  fish. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  355. 

4t.  Stomach ; appetite ; inclination. 

U nless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good.  Beau,  and  PI. 
maw2  (ma),  v.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
mow 1. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
The  meadows  will  not  ma,vj. 

Proud  Lady  Margaret  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  86). 

maw3  (ma),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
mewl. 

maw4t,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  old  game  at 
cards,  played  with  a piquet  pack  of  thirty-six 
cards  by  any  number  of  persons  from  two  to 
six.  Halliwell. 

Methought  Lucretia  and  I were  at  maw;  a game,  uncle, 
that  you  can  well  skill  of.  Chapman,  May-Day,  v.  2. 

Maw , 

My  lord,  yon  were  best  to  try  a set  at. 

^ Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  2. 

maw-boundt  (ma' bound),  n.  Costive;  consti- 
pated. 

mawk1  (malt),  n.  [<  ME.  mawk,  mauk,  a contr. 
form  of  mathek,  < Icel.  madhkr  = Dan.  maddik 
— Norw.  niakk,  a maggot;  a dim.  of  the  simple 
form  which  appears  in  AS.  math  a = D.  G.  made, 
etc.,  a maggot:  see  mad2,  made2.  Cf.  maddock.] 
A maggot.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
mawk2  (mak),  n.  [Short  for  mawkin,  malkin.] 
A slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mawkin  (ma'kin),  n.  See  malkin. 
mawkish  (ma'kish),  a.  [<  mawk 1 + -ish1.]  If. 
Maggoty.  [Not  found  in  this  literal  sense. 
Compare  mawky,  L]  Hence  — 2+.  Loathsome; 
apt  to  cause  loathing  or  nausea ; sickening. 
Like  a faint  traveller  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a mawkish  froth. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv. 

3.  Insipid;  sickening;  sickly:  as,  mawkish  cham- 
pagne; mawkish  sentimentality. 

This  state  of  man  . . . 

Is  not  a situation  of  betweenity, 

As  some  word-coiners  are  disposed  to  caU ’t — 
Meaning  a mawlash  as-it-were-isli  state, 

Containing  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Wolcot,  Peter  Pindar,  p.  206. 
Flow,  Welsted,  flow!  like  thine  inspirer,  beer; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ; though  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 
80  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  strong ; o’erflowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii  171. 
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mawkishly  (ma'kish-li),  adv.  In  a mawkish 

way. 

mawkishness  (ma'kish-nes),  n.  1.  Mawkish, 
sickly,  or  sickening  quality. — 2.  Sickly  or 
qualmish  sentimentality. 

The  imagination  of  a boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature 
imagination  of  a man  is  healthy ; but  there  is  a space  of 
life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a ferment,  the  char- 
acter undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 
thick-sighted ; thence  proceeds  mawkishness. 

Keats , Endymion,  Pref. 

mawks  (maks),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  mawk2. 
mawky  (m&'ki),  a.  [Also  mauley ; < mawk 1 + 
-y1.  Cf  .mawkish.]  1.  Maggoty.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  Mawkish. 

Even  John  Dryden  penned  none  but  mawky  plays,  nor 
did  Jiyron  succeed  at  all  as  a dramatist. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  xxiii 

mawmt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  malm. 
mawmett,  U.  See  maumet. 
mawmetryt,  n.  See  maumetry. 
mawmisht,  a.  See  maumish. 
mawmouth  (ma'mouth),  n.  The  calico-,  grass-, 
or  strawberry-bass,  Pomoxys  sparoides,  a cen- 
trarchoid  fish.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
mawn  (man),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
maundX. 

mawp  (map),  n.  [Cf.  nope,  (dp1.]  The  bull- 
finch of  Europe,  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  See  cut 
under  hullfinch.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
maw-seed,  (ma'sed),  n.  The  seeds  of  the  opium- 
poppy,  Papaver  somniferum:  so  called  from 
being  used  as  food  for  cage-birds,  especially 
when  molting. 

mawskin  (ma'skin),  n.  The  stomach  of  a calf 
prepared  for  making  cheese ; rennet.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

maw-worm  (ma'werm),  n.  An  intestinal  worm 
which  may  be  found  in  the  stomach,  as  a pin- 
worm  or  threadworm,  such  as  Oxyuris  vermicu- 
laris. 

max  (maks),  n.  [Said  to  he  an  abbr.  of  *maxime, 
and  orig.  applied  to  gin  of  the  best  kind,  < F. 
maxime,  < L.  maximus,  greatest:  see  maximum.] 
A kind  of  gin. 

Treat 

Boxers  to  max  at  the  One  Tun  in  Jermyn  Street, 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

maxilla  (mak-sil'a),  n. ; pi.  maxilla}  (-e).  [L., 

the  jaw-hone,  jaw,  dim.  of  *macsula  (>  mala, 
jaw),  < s/  mac  in  macerare,  soften,  macerate,  = 
Qr.y  pan,  pay,  uipdaaeiv,  knead,  paifa,  a kneaded 
mass:  see  mass2,  magma,  etc.]  In  anat.  and 
zodl. : (os)  A jaw  or  jaw-bone ; a maxillary  bone ; 
especially,  a bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mandible.  When  the  term  is  ap- 
plied  to  both  jaw-bones,  they  are  distinguished  as  maxilla 
superior  and  maxilla  inferior,  the  supramaxillary  and  in- 
framaxillary  bones.  (6)  Specifically,  the  supra- 
maxillary bone  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
the  premaxillary  or  intermaxillary,  which  is  of- 
ten fused  therewith  in  the  higher  vertebrates, 
(c)  In  entom.,  as  in  insects  and  araehnidans,  one 
of  the  second  pair  of  gnathites ; either  one,  right 
and  left,  of  the  second  or  lower  pair  of  horizontal 
jaws,  next  behind  or  below  the  mandibles,  in 
the  maxilla?,  thus  fonning  the  under  jaw  of  insects,  may  be 
distinguished  several  parts,  as  the  basal  joint  or  cardo,  the 
footstalk  or  stipes,  the  palp-bearer  or  palpiger,  the  blade 
or  lacinia,  and  the  galea.  See  cuts  under  Rymenoptera 
and  Insecta.  (d)  In  Crustacea,  the  right  or  left 
one  of  either  of  the  two  pairs  of  gnathites 
which  come  next  after  the  mandibles,  be- 
tween these  and  the  maxillipeds.  The  max- 
ill*  of  a crustacean  thus  correspond  to  those 
of  an  insect,  but  there  is  an  additional  pair 
of  them — Composite  maxillae,  dentate  maxilla;, 
etc.  See  the  adjectives. 

maxillar  (mak'si-lar),  a.  Same  as  maxillary. 
Maxillaria  (mak-si-la/ri-ji),  n.  [NL.  (Kuiz 
and  Pavon,  1794),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
resemblance  between  the  lip  and  column  and 
the  jaws  of  an  animal,  < L.  maxilla,  the  jaw.] 
A genus  of  orchids  of  the  tribe  Yandex,  type 
of  the  subtribe  Maxillariex,  characterized  by 
an  erect  concave  lip  with  erect  lateral  lobes 
and  a fleshy  column.  They  are  epiphytes  arising 
from  pseudobulbs,  with  usually  one  or  two  flat  leaves 
which  are  coriaceous,  thin,  or  slightly  fleshy.  There  are 
about  100  species,  natives  of  tropical  America. 

Maxillariese  (mak"si-la-ri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1883),  < Maxillaria  + 
-ex.]  A subtribe  of  the  tribe  Yandex  of  the 
family  Orchidacex.  It  is  characterized  by  leaves  that 
are  not  plaited  and  a column  (or  the  part  that  bears 
the  stamens  and  pistils)  produced  into  a claw-like 
foot.  It  contains  9 genera,  all  Amerioan,  and  about  176 
^species. 

maxillary  (mak'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
maxillaris,  of  the  jaw,  < maxilla,  the  jaw-bone, 


maxillary  3667 

jaw:  nee  maxilla.]  I.  a Of  or  pertaining  in  maxillopharyngeal  (mak-siFo-fa-rin'je-al),  a. 

•_aL  wi°r  iaw"^,<Jfle  i specifically,  of  [(..  maxilla  + pharynx  ( pharynij -)  4-  -e-al.]  Per- 


or  pertaining  to  the  maxilla  alone,  in  any  of 
the  special  senses  of  that  word : as,  the  maxil- 
lary bones  of  a vertebrate ; the  maxillary  palps 

of  an  insect.— Anterior  Internal  maxillary  vein. 

same  as  facial  vein  (which  see,  under  facial).  — Exter- 
nal maxillary  artery,  a disused  name  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  now  called  the  facial  ar - 


taming  to  the  lower  jaw-bone  or  inframax- 
illary  and  to  the  pharynx—  Maxillopharyngeal 
space,  m surgical  anat.,  a triangular  area  between  the 
side  of  the  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
containing  important  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves. 
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tery (which  see,  under  facial). — Inferior  maxillary  di-  SlossM _nerves. 

vision  or  nerve.  Same  as  inframaxillary  nerve  (which  Hiaxillopremaxillary  (mak-siFo-pre-mak'si- 
see,  under  intramaxillaniS.—  Internal  msriu,™  la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [(  maxilla  + premaxilla  + -ary.] 

I.  a.  Common  to  the  maxilla  and  to  the  pre- 
maxilla: as,  “the  maxillopremaxillary  part  of 
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see,  under  inframaxillary).—  Internal  maxillary  ar- 
tery, one  of  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
(the  other  being  the  temporal),  coursing  inward  past  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  supplying 
deep  parts  of  the  face  by  means  of  its  numerous  branches, 
of  which  there  are  upward  of  twelve.— Maxillary  lobe, 
in  entom.,  a part  of  the  maxilla  attached  externally  to  the 
stipes,  and  toothed  or  fringed  internally  with  hair  or  bris- 

tilpjl.  llSPfl  fflP  hrtldinff  QTld  mooflnufinn*  Wl  1 . . . ..  1 — . . , — ....  1 


the  skull,”  Huxley. 

II.  n.  The  supramaxillaiy  and  premaxillary 
bones  taken  together,  when,  as  in  many  of  the 


outer  or  the  internal  and  external  lobes.  The  outer  lobe 
is  sometimes  transformed  into  a two-jointed  palpus,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  true  maxillary  palpus. — Maxillary  palpi 
m entom. , appendages,  each  composed  of  from  one  to  six 
joints,  attached  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  maxillse.  See  ml- 
pus. — Maxillary  segment,  the  elementary  second  post- 
oral  segment  of  an  insect’s  head,  which  bears  the  maxilla?. 

• 18  Perhaps  represented  by  parts  of  the  geme  and  the  oc- 
C1PU£  . Ahls  18 ’ ge»erally  called  the/rsf  maxillary,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  second  maxillary , or  labial  segment.  See 
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or  scrolled,  and  articulated  with  the  supramax- 
illary  bone,  as  is  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

II.  n.  The  inferior  turbinated  bone,  in  man 
it  is  a light  spongy  bone  curved  upon  itself,  articulating 
with  the  supramaxillary,  palatal,  lacrymal,  and  ethmoid 
bones,  and  projecting  into  the  nasal  fossae,  serving  to  sep- 
arate the  middle  from  the  lower  of  these  fossae.  The  name 
is  correlated  with  ethmoturbinal  and  sphenoturbinal.  See 
cuts  under  nasal  and  craniofacial. 


ZZZ  ' fj  — */ «/, ua  iuuiai  segment,  see  cuts  uuaer  nasal  ana  era..... 

^osforc^.— Maxillary  sinus,  the  great  cavity  or  hollow  of  maxim  (mak'sim)  n K F maxi  me  — 8™  mar 
the  supramaxillaiy  bone  of  man  and  some  other  mammals  VT  ■’  rt  ’ “ °P*  max 

commiinifiaHinT  with  fho  * ai ’ WICl  = Pg.  TilCUXlMa  =.  It.  UlOSSlTlia,  K.  ML.  7110X1- 

inti.  Q.  mOYITYI  T.T. 
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communicating  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose : com- 
monly called  the  antrum  Highmorianum  or  antrum  of 
Highmore.  See  antrum.  -Maxillary  teeth,  teeth  im- 
planted in  the  supramaxillary  bone.  In  mammals  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  incisors,  which  are  implanted 
in  the  premaxillary.  Such  maxillary  teeth  are  the  canines 
premolars,  and  molars.  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  as 
Ashes,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  vomerine,  palatal 
pharyngeal,  etc.,  teeth.  * 

— Superior  maxillary 
nerve,  the  second  main 
division  of  the  fifth  or 
trigeminal  nerve,  extend- 
ing from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  and  mainly  dis- 
tributed to  the  upper  jaw. 

II.  w.j  pi.  maxil- 
laries (-nz).  A jaw- 
bone ; a maxillary 
bone,  or  maxilla,  in 
vertebrates  at  least  three 
maxillaries  are  comlnonly 
distinguished  by  qualify- 
ing terms.  These  are : (a) 
the  superior  maxillary,  or 
supramaxillary;  ( b ) the 
premaxillary,  or  intermax- 
illary ; and  (c)  the  inferior  maxillary,  or  inframaxillary. 
The  last  of  these  is  the  lower  jaw-bone ; the  other  two 
belong  to  the  upper  jaw.  All  these  are  paired ; but  each 
may  fuse  with  its  fellow,  and  the  two  maxillaries  of  each 
half  of  the  upper  jaw  often  coalesce.  When  used  abso- 
lutely, the  term  means  the  supramaxillary. 

maxilliferous  (mak-si-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  max- 
illa, jaw,  + ferre  = E.  bear L]  Provided  witli 


A, 

jaw 


Inferior  Maxillary  or  Lower  Jaw- 
bone of  Man. 

symphysis  menti ; B.  angle  of 
. ; C,  body  or  horizontal  ramus; 
coronoid  process ; E,  ascending 
ramus;  F,  condyle;  the  teeth  in- 
serted along  the  alveolar  border. 
The  concave  line  between  D and  F 
is  the  condyloid  notch. 
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ma,  a maxim,  abbr.  of  LL.  maxima  propositio, 
premise,  the  greatest  or  chief  premise  (applied 
by  Boethius  to  the  rules  of  the  commonplaces 
which  are  more  than  ordinary  major  premises) ; 
fern,  of  L.  maximus,  greatest,  superl.  of  mag- 
nus, great : see  maximum.]  1.  A proposition 
serving  as  a rule  or  guide ; a summary  state- 
ment of  an  established  or  accepted  principle  ; 
a pithy  expression  of  a general  rule  of  conduct 
or  action,  whether  true  or  false : as,  the  maxims 
of  religion  or  of  law;  the  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom  or  of  avarice ; ethical  maxims. 

All  which  points  were  obserued  by  the  Greekes  and 
Latines,  and  allowed  for  maximes  in  versifying. 

Puttenhwn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  101. 

In  human  laws  there  be  many  grounds  and  maxims 
which  are  . . . positive  upon  authority. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  364. 

A maxim  is  the  short  and  formal  statement  of  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  law.  More  than  two  thousand  of  these 
maxims  now  exist,  many  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  most  of  which  are  of  the  highest  authority  and  value. 

Robinson,  Elem.  of  Law,  4. 
2.  In  logic , the  rule  of  a commonplace;  an  ul- 
timate major  premise.— 3.  An  axiom.  [Rare.] 

Maxims,  . . . certain  propositions  which  . . . [arel  self 
evident,  or  to  be  received  as  true. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  vii.  11. 

4.  Same  as  maximal.  =Syn.  1.  Precept,  Axiom,  etc 
See  aphorism. 
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maxillas : as,  the  maxilliferous  mouth  of  a crus-  maxima1  (mak'si-ma),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  max 

tanpan  or  hopflo  **.*.<.  + 


tacean  or  beetle. 

maxilliform  (mak-sil'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  maxilla, 
jaw,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  mor- 
phological character  of  a maxilla  s as,  a maxil- 
liform limb. 

maxilliped,  maxillipede  (mak-sil'i-ped,  -ped), 
n.  [<  L.  maxilla,  jaw,  + pes  [ped-)  = E .foot.] 
In  Crustacea,  a foot-jaw  or  gnathopodite ; one  of 
the  several  limbs  which  are  so  modified  as  to 
partake  of  the  characters  of  both  jaw  and  foot, 
serving  for  the  purpose  of  both  mastication  and 
locomotion.  They  are  the  posterior  three  of  the  gnatlv 

lt.RH  nr  OnnAndatroa  nf  fho  montb  i-V.,,  ..  A 1.  • 


mus,  greatest:  see  maxim,  maximum .]  In  mo 
dieval  musical  notation,  same  as  large,  2,  whei 
the  latter  was  used  in  its  precise  sense  as  tin 
next  denomination  above  long. 
maxima2,  n.  Plural  of  maximum. 
maximal  (mak'si-mal),  a.  [<  maximum  + -al.' 
Of  the  highest  or  maximum  value,  etc.;  being 
a maximum. 

The  maximal  and  minimal  values  are  reached  with  full 
loaded  and  empty  girder. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst .,  CXXVI.  240. 

A maximal  muscular  clench  was  recorded  on  a dyna- 
mometer. Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  1. 191, 
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ites  or  appendages  of  the  mouth,  the  remainder  being  mometer-  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  IS 

twopairsof  maxillno  and  one  pair  of  mandibles.  See  cuts  maximally  (mak'si-mal-i),  adv.  In  the  hid 
under  Podovhthalmia  and  Cryptovhialm.  +1 . ..i s 


under  Podophthalmia  and  Cryptophialus. 
maxillipedary  (mak-sil-i-ped'a-ri),  a.  [<  max- 
illiped -I-  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a maxil- 
liped ; having  foot-jaws. 

Hence  results  a sudden  widening  of  the  second  maxil- 
lary,  as  compared  with  the  first  maxillipedary  somite. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  270. 

maxi  11  o jugal  (mak-sil-6-jo'gal),  a.  [<  maxilla 
f jugum  + - al .]  Common  to  the  superior  max- 
illary and  to  the  malar  (or  jugal)  bone;  ma 
larimaxillary. 


est  degree ; to  the  utmost ; extremely. 

Those  portions  of  the  brain  that  have  just  been  maxi 
mally  excited  retain  a kind  of  soreness  which  is  a conditioi 
of  our  present  consciousness.  W.  James,  Mind,  IX.  12 

maximed  (mak'simd),  a . [<  maxim  + -cd2/ 
Reduced  to  a maxim;  pithily  formulated 
[Rare.] 

There  is  another  maximed  truth  in  this  connection 
“Knowledge  is  a two-edged  sword.’ 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Books  and  How  to  Use  them,  p.  19 

Maxim  ^un.  See  machine-gun. 


idumaAiiiary.  maxim  gun.  »ee  machme-gun 

maxillomandibular  (mak-sil//o-man-dib/u-  Maximilian  (mak-si-mil'i-an),  n.  [So  call* 
lar),  a.  K maxilla  + mandihula  + Pnv_  from  Maximilian,  the  nmn'p, 


lar),  a.  [<  maxilla  + mandibula  + -ar3.]  Per- 
taining to  both  jaws  — that  is,  to  the  maxilla 
and  to  the  mandible. 

maxillopalatine  (mak-sil-6-pal'a-tin),  a.  and  n. 

[<  maxilla  + palate  + -ine  1J  I.” a.  In  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  supramaxillary  and  pala- 
tine hones. 


Ol  AAA  LA  A til  LL  J , IV,  [_IJU 

from  Maximilian,  the  name  of  various  ruler 
of  Bavaria.]  A Bavarian  gold  coin  wort] 

about  13s.  6d.  English.  Simmonds MaximiUaj 

armor,  an  armor  decorated  and  rendered  more  rigid  b 
flutings,  with  which  all  the  large  surfaces  are  occupied 
This  armor.  Introduced  toward  the  close  of  the  flfteent! 
century,  is  generally  thought  to  have  originated  amoni 
— _T ‘V  tlle  BkUful  armorers  of  Milan,  and  is  also  called  Mila, 

II.  n.  In  ornith.,  a part  of  the  superior  A'™*1'-  .. 
maxillary  bone  which  projects  inward,  form-  Maximihana  (mak-si-mil-i-a 'na),  ».  [NL 
ing  a palatal  process,  which  may  or  may  not  (Martins,  1831),  named  after  Maximilian  Alex 
meet  its  fellow  in  the  midline  of  the  bony  pal-  amier  Philipp,  Prince  of  Neuwied.]  An  nn 
ate.  ltscharacterandconnectionsarevarions,andmuch  tei’aWe  name  for  Englerophcenix , a genus  o 
used  in  the  classification  of  birds.  See  cut  s under  cegit hog.  palms  of  the  tribe  Cocoinese , distinguished  h1 
nathous,  dernmgrmthoua,  and  dromwognathmis.  the  minute  petals  and  six  slightly  exsertei 


may 

stamens  of  the  male  flowers,  and  the  one- 
seeded  fruit.  There  are  4 species,  natives  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Englerophcenix  regia 
is  the  inaja-  or  jagua-palm  of  the  Amazon  ; E.  Carihsea  is 
the  crown-palm  of  some  of  the  West  Indies.  See  cocorite. 

maximist  (mak' si-mist),  n.  [<  maxim  + -ist.] 
One  who  has  a fondness  for  quoting  or  using 
maxims.  Imp.  Diet. 

maximization  (mak^si-mi-za'shon),  n.  [<  max- 
imize + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  maxim- 
izing, or  raising  to  the  highest  degree.  Ben- 
t-ham. Also  spelled  maximisa  tion. 
maximize  (mak'si-mlz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
maximized,  ppr.  maximizing.  [<  L.  maximus, 
greatest  (see  maximum),  + - ize .]  To  make  as 
great  as  possible ; raise  or  increase  to  the  high- 
est degree.  Also  spelled  maximise. 

To  maximize  pleasure  is  the  problem  of  Economies. 

Jevom,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  40. 

maxim-monger  (mak'sim-mung'/ger),  n.  One 
who  deals  much  in  maxims ; a sententious  per- 
son. Imp.  Diet,. 

maximum  (mak'si-mum),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  max- 
ime  - Sp.  mdximo  = Pg.  maximo  = It.  massimo, 
a.;  <L.  maximum,  neut.  of  maximus,  greatest, 
superl.  of  magnus,  great:  see  main 2,  magnitude, 
etc.]  I.  n.\  pi.  maxima  (-ma).  1.  The  greatest 
amount,  quantity,  or  degree ; the  utmost  extent 
or  limit : opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest. 

He  could  produce  the  maximum  of  result  with  the  min- 
imum outlay  of  means. 

T.  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  Franklin. 
2.  In  math.,  that  value  of  a function  at  which 
it  ceases  to  increase  and  begins  to  decrease. — 
Absolute  maximum,  that  value  which  is  greater  than 
any  other.—  Maxima  and  minima,  in  math,  and  physics, 
the  values  which  a function  has  at  the  moment  when  it 
ceases  to  increase  and  begins  to  decrease,  and  vice  versa. 
The  method  of  finding  these  greatest  and  least  values  is 
called  the  method  of  maxima  and  minima. 

II.  a.  Greatest:  as,  the  maximum  velocity. — 
Maximum  thermometer,  a thermometer  so  construct- 
ed as  to  indicate  the  highest  temperature  during  a day  or 
during  any  given  space  of  time,  or  since  its  last  adjust- 
ment. See  thermometer. 

Maxwell  color-disks.  See  dish. 
may1  (ma),  v. ; pret.  might;  no  pp.,  ppr.,  or  inf. 
in  use.  [A  defective  auxiliary  verb  classed 
with  can,  shall,  etc.,  as  a preterit-present,  (a) 
Ind.  pres.  1st  and  3d  pels.  sing,  may,  ( ME. 
may,  max,  mey,  met,  maig,  ( AS.  mceg  = OS. 
mag  — OPries.  mei,  mi  = MD.  D.  MLG.  LG. 
mag  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  mag  = Icel.  mu  = Sw. 
md  = Ban.  maa  = Goth,  mag ; (b)  ind.  pres. 
2d  pers.  sing,  now  mayest,  mayst,  by  conforma- 
tion with  reg.  verbs  in  -est,  -st,  but  historically 
might,  ( ME.  miht,  myht,  migt,  rnalit,  ( AS. 
meaht,  meht,  milit  = OS.  mah  t = OHG.  MHG. 
maht,  G.  magst  = Icel.  matt  = Goth,  magt;  (e) 
ind.  pres.  1st,  2d,  and  3d  pers.  pi.  now  may  (by 
conformation),  but  historically  mow,  or,  with 
retention  of  the  orig.  pi.  suffix,  mown,  mown, 
dial,  maun,  must,  < ME.  mow,  mo  we,  moge,  mown, 
mown,  mowen,  mawen,_  mahen,  magen,  i nuwen, 
mugen,(  AS.  magon,  mcegon  (or  with  short  vowel, 
as  in  Goth.,  magon,  etc.)  = OS.  mugmi  = OPries. 
mugun  = OHG.  magum,  rnagut,  magun,  MHG. 
magen,  maget,  magen,  G.  miigen  = Icel.  megum 
= Ban.  maa  = Sw.  md  = Goth,  magum ; (d) pret. 
1st  pers.  sing,  might,  dial,  mought,  ( ME.  mighte, 
michte,  mihte,  myhte,  migte,  migte,  mught,  muhte, 
moght,  mought,  etc.,  < AS.  meahte,  mehte,  mihte 
= OS.  mahta,  mohta  = OPries.  machte  = MB. 
moght,  B.  magt,  mocht  = MLG.  machte,  moehte 
= OHG.  mahta,  mohta,  MHG.  mahte,  mohte,  G. 
moehte  = Icel.  matta  = Sw.  mdtte  = Ban.  man  tie 
= Goth,  mahta;  pi.  in  similar  forms;  (e)  inf. 
“may,  or  rather  mow,  not  in  mod.  use,  < ME. 
mowe,  mowen,  mughen,  mugen,  ( AS.  *mugan  or 
*magan  (neither  form  m use,  but  the  second 
indicated  by  the  occasional  ppr.  magende,  ma- 
ge ndc)  = OS.  magan,  mugan  = OPries.  *mega 
= B.  mogen  — MLG.  LG.  mogen  — OHG.  magan, 
mugan,  MHG.  mugen,  miigen,  G.  mogen  = Icel. 
mega  = Sw.  md  = Ban.  man  = Goth,  magan; 
an  orig.  independent  verb  meaning  ‘be  strong, 
have  power,’  hence  ‘he  able,  can,’  and  used 
in  AS.,  etc.,  where  now  (in  E.)  can  would 
be  used  ( can  orig.  meaning  ‘ know’ : see  can-1)  ■ 
akin  to  OBulg.  moga,  moshti,  be  able,  can,  = 
Russ,  moche,  be  able ; also  prob.  to  AS.  micel, 
etc.,  E.  much,  L.  magnus,  great,  Gr.  c/var,  great, 
L.  mactus,  honored,  Skt.  mah,  he  great.]  A. 
As  an  independent  verb,  or  as  a quasi-auxiliary : 
To  have  power;  have  ability ; be  able;  can.  "in 
the  absolute  original  use,  -can,’  now  rare  (being  super- 
seded  by  can)  except  where  a degree  of  contingency  is 
involved,  when  the  use  passes  insensibly  into  the  later 
uses.  The  uses  of  may  are  much  involved,  the  notions  of 
power,  ability,  opportunity,  permission,  contingency  etc 


may 

passing  ini/)  each  other,  and  may  in  many  constructions 
being  purposely  or  inevitably  used  with  more  or  less  in- 
definiteness. The  principal  uses  are  as  follows : (a)  To  in- 
dicate subjective  ability,  or  abstract  possibility : rarely 
used  absolutely  (as  in  the  first  quotation),  but  usually 
with  an  infinitive  (not,  however,  as  a mere  auxiliary).  See 
also  mows, 

For  and  thou  ouer  me  mygtist,  as  y ouer  thee  may, 

Weel  bittirli  thou  woldist  me  bynde. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  167. 

If  thou  consider  the  number  and  the  maner  of  thy  blisses 
and  thy  sorrowes,  thou  maist  nat  forsaken  [canst  not 
deny]  that  nart  yet  blissful.  Chaucer,  Boethius. 

Therefore  whanne  it  male  not  be  aghenseid  to  these 
thingis,  it  behoueth  ghou  to  be  ceessid,  and  to  do  nothing 
folili.  Wydif,  Acts  xix.  36. 

Thei  turned  a-noon  to  flight,  who  that  myght  sonest,  so 
that  noon  a-bode  other.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  534. 

Ask  me  not,  for  I may  not  speak  of  it. 

Tennyson , Holy  Grail. 

(6)  To  indicate  possibility  with  contingency. 

What-so-eer  thou  be  seruyd,  loke  thou  be  feyn, 

For  els  thou  may  want  it  when  thou  hast  nede. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  59. 
For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I may  but  touch  his  gar- 
ment, I shall  be  whole.  Mat.  ix.  21. 

Things  must  be  as  they  may.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1.  23. 

I am  confirm’d, 

Fall  what  may  fall. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  1. 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays*  i.  3. 
Let  us  keep  sweet, 

If  so  we  may,  our  hearts,  even  while  we  eat 
The  bitter  harvest  of  our  own  device. 

Whittier,  Amy  Wentworth. 
It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 

The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

The  young  may  die,  but  the  old  must ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
In  this  sense,  when  a negative  clause  was  followed  by  a 
contingent  clause  with  if,  may  in  the  latter  clause  was 
formerly  used  elliptically,  if  I may  meaning  ‘ if  I can  con- 
trol it  ’ or  ‘ prevent  it.’ 

My  body,  at  the  leeste  way, 

Ther  shal  no  wight  defoulen,  if  I may. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  L 690. 
“Sey  boldely  thi  wille,'  quod  he, 

"I  nyl  be  wroth,  if  that  I may, 

For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say.  * 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 3099. 
Sometimes  may  is  used  merely  to  avoid  a certain  bluntness 
in  putting  a question,  or  to  suggest  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  person  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed  will  be  able 
to  answer  it  definitely. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask, 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 

Prior,  Phillis’s  Age. 
The  preterit  might  is  similarly  used,  with  some  slight  ad- 
dition of  contempt. 

Who  might  be  your  mother, 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 

Over  the  wretched  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5.  35. 

(c)  To  indicate  opportunity,  moral  power,  or  the  absolute 
power  residing  in  another  agent. 

As  I shalle  devyse  zou,  suche  as  thei  ben,  and  the  names 
how  thei  clepen  hem;  to  suche  entent,  that  zee  mowe 
knowe  the  difference  of  hem  and  of  othere. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  53. 
For  who  that  doth  not  whenne  he  may, 

Whenne  he  wolde  hit  wol  be  nay. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( Halliwell .) 

He  loved  hym  entirly,  and  fain  wolde  he  that  he  a-bood 
stille  yef  it  myght  be.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  631. 

Easily  thou  mightest  haue  percieued  my  wanne  cheekes 
, . . to  forshew  yat  then,  which  I confesse  now. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  355. 

Ill  yield  him  thee  asleep, 

Where  thou  mayst  knock  a nail  into  his  head. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  69. 

( d ) To  indicate  permission : the  most  common  use. 

Thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.  Luke  xvi.  2. 

An  I may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  53. 

I might  not  be  admitted.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1.  25. 

In  this  sense  may  is  scarcely  used  now  in  negative 
clauses,  as  permission  refused  amounts  to  an  absolute 
prohibition,  and  accordingly  removes  all  doubt  or  contin- 
gency. (e)  To  indicate  desire,  as  in  prayer,  aspiration, 
imprecation,  benediction,  and  the  like.  In  this  sense 
might  is  often  used  for  a wish  contrary  to  what  can  or 
must  be : as,  O that  I might  recall  him  from  the  grave ! 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of  your 
country.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  iEneid. 

Certain  as  this,  0 ! might  my  days  endure. 

From  age  inglorious  and  black  death  secure. 

Pope,  Iliad,  viii.  667. 
That  which  I have  done, 

May  He  within  himself  make  pure ! 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
(/)  In  law,  may  in  a statute  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
must,  when  used  not  to  confer  a favor,  but  to  impose  a duty 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  statute  shows  that  the  public 
or  private  persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  an  interest. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary:  In  this  use  notionally 
identical  with  may  in  the  contingent  uses 
above,  in  A (&),  but  serving  to  form  the  so- 
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called  compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  or 
potential  mode,  expressing  contingency  in  con- 
nection with  purpose,  concession,  etc.  May  is  so 
used— (1)  In  substantive  clauses,  or  clauses  that  take  the 
place  of  or  are  in  apposition  with  the  subject  or  object  or 
predicate  of  a sentence : introduced  by  that. 

It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
accompany  me.  Byron. 

They  apprehended  that  he  might  have  been  carried  off 
by  gipsies.  Southey. 


I heard  from  an  old  officer  that  when  in  the  West  Indies  Ulciy^  (ma), 


May-beetle 

5.  In  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  East- 
er-term  examination. 

The  May  is  one  of  the  features  which  distinguishes  Cam- 
bridge from  Oxford;  at  the  latter  there  are  no  publio 
College  examinations. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  87. 
Italian  may,  a frequently  cultivated  shrub,  Spiraea  hy • 
pericifolia,  with  small  white  flowers  in  sessile  umbels. 
Also  called  St.  Peters  wreath. — Lord  of  the  May.  See 
lord. — May  laws.  See  law^. 


he  was  told  by  a lady,  at  whose  house  he  was  dining,  that 
he  might  not  like  the  soup,  as  it  was  made  from  snakes. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  335. 

(2)  In  conditional  clauses.  [Rare,  except  in  clauses  where 
permission  is  distinctly  expressed.] 

Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  53. 

(3)  In  concessive  clauses. 

Whatever  the  stars  may  have  betokened,  this  August, 
1749,  was  a momentous  month  to  Germany.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

A great  soul  may  inspire  a sick  body  with  strength;  but 
if  the  body  were  well,  it  would  obey  yet  more  promptly 
and  effectually.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  55. 

(4)  In  clauses  expressing  a purpose. 

Was  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  bear  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  upon  Earth,  but  thou  must  still  suffer  so  much  at 
the  hands  of  those  whom  thou  diedst  for,  that  thou  might- 
est bring  them  to  Heaven?  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

Constantius  had  separated  his  forces  that  he  might  di- 
vide the  attention  and  resistance  of  the  enemy.  Gibbon. 

may2t,  «•  [<  ME.  may,  max,  mey,  a kinsman, 

person,  < AS.  mceg,  m.,  a kinsman,  = OS.  mag 
— OFries.  mech  = MLG.  much,  mage  = OHG. 
mag,  MHG.  mac,  a kinsman,  = Ieel.  mdgr,  a 
father-in-law,  = Sw.  m&g  = Dan.  maag,  son-in- 
law,  = Goth,  megs,  a son-in-law,  orig.  a ‘ kins- 
man’; akin  to  AS.  maga,  a kinsman,  son,  man, 
to  magu,  a child,  young  person,  servant,  a 
man,  = OS.  magu,  child,  = Ieel.  mdgr , a son,  a 
man  (>  ME.  mowe),  = Goth,  magus,  a hoy,  ser- 
vant, to  AS.  mceg,  f.,  a kinswoman  (see  may3), 
and  to  mcegeth,  mcegden,  a maid,  maiden  (see 


[<  May 4,  «.]  To  celebrate 


maid,  maiden)',  ult.  from  the  root  of  may 
have  strength.]  1.  A kinsman. — 2.  A per- 
son. 

may3  (ma),  n.  [<  ME.  may,  mey,  a maid,  < AS. 
mceg,  f.,  kinswoman,  a woman,  akin  to  mceg,  m., 
a kinsman:  see  may2.]  A maiden;  a virgin. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Thow  glorie  of  wommanhede,  thow  fayre  may , 

Thow  haven  of  refut,  bryghte  sterre  of  day. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L 763. 
To  hevyns  blys  yhit  may  he  ryse 
Thurghe  helpe  of  Marie  that  mylde  may. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
But  I will  down  yon  river  rove,  among  the  wood  sae  green, 
An’  a’  to  pu'  a posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Bums,  Oh,  Luve  will  Venture  in. 

May4  (ma),  n.  [<  ME.  may,  mey , < OF.  mat,  F. 
mai  = Pr.  mat  = Sp.  mayo  = Pg.  maio  = It. 
maggio  = OFries.  maia  = D.  met,  Flem.  mey  = 
MLG.  met,  meig  = MHG.  meie,  meige,  G.  mai  = 
Sw.  maj  = Dan.  mai  = Turk,  mayis,  < L.  Mains, 
Majus,  sc.  mensis,  the  third  month  of  the  Roman 
year,  usually  associated  with  Maia,  Maja  (Gr. 
Mala),  a goddess,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  orig.  a 
goddess  of  growth  or  increase ; from  the  root  of 
magnus,  OL.  majus,  great:  see  may1.]  1.  The 
fifth  month  of  the  year,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
days,  reckoned  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America  as  the  last  month  of  spring,  but  in 
Great  Britain  commonly  as  the  first  of  summer. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates, 
generally  in  every  parish,  and  in  some  instances  two  or 
three  parishes  joining  together,  had  their  several  mayings, 
and  did  fetch  their  maypoles  with  divers  warlike  shows  • 


May-day;  take  part  in  the  festivities  of  May- 
day  : chiefly  or  only  in  the  verbal  noun  maying 
and  the  derivative  mayer:  as,  to  go  a maying. 
maya1  (ma'ya),  ».  [Skt.  maya.)  In  Hindu 
myth.',  (a)  illusion  or  deceptive  appearance. 
(6)  [cap.]  Such  appearance  personified  as  a 
female  who  acts  a part  in  the  production  of 
the  universe,  and  is  considered  to  have  only 
an  illusory  existence. 

Maya2  (ma ' ya),  n.  [Native  name.]  1.  A 
member  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Yucatan. 
When  America  was  discovered  the  Mayas  had  developed 
a civilization  of  their  own.  They  recorded  events  on 
monuments  and  in  manuscripts  of  similar  character. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Mayas. 

Mayaca  (ma-yak'a),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet,  1775), 
from  the  native  name.]  The  type  and  only- 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  ilayacacese. 

There  are  about  7 species,  natives  of  North  and  South 
America  from  Virginia  to  Brazil.  They  are  small  moss* 
like  marsh  or  semi-aquatic  plants,  with  inconspicuous 
white,  pink,  or  violet  flowers. 

Mayacacese  (ma-ya-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Walpers,  1853),  < Mayaca  + -ace  a;.)  A fam- 
ily of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Hyridales,  and  characterized  by  hav- 
ing regular  flowers,  three  stamens,  and  a one- 
celled  ovary  with  three  parietal  placentss  and 
many  orthotropous  ovules.  The  family  con- 
tains but  one  genus,  Mayaca. 

Mayaceae  (ma-ya'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Meissner, 
1812),  < Mayaca  +'-ea?.]  Same  as  Mayacacese. 
May-apple  (ma'ap'T),  n.  1.  A plant,  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum,  of  the  family  Berberidaceee. 
It  is  a native  of  North  America.  It  is  a perennial  herb, 
about  two  feet  high,  and  has  one  large  white  flower 
rising  from  between  two  leaves  of  the  size  of  the 


May-apple  ( Podophyllum  peltatum'). 
a , the  flower-bud  with  the  bractlets ; b,  a stamen  ; c,  the  pistil ; 
d,  the  fruit ; e,  the  fruit  cut  longitudinally. 

hand,  composed  of  from  five  to  seven  wedge-shaped  divi- 
sions. The  yellowish,  pulpy,  slightly  acid  fruit,  somewhat 
larger  than  a pigeon’s  egg,  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  the 
creeping  rootstock  affords  one  of  the  safest  and  most  ac- 
tive cathartics  known.  Also  called  mandrake,  hog-apple. 
2.  The  plant  P.  Emodi  of  the  Himalayas ; also, 
a related  plant  of  the  western  United  States, 
Achlys  triphylla. — 3.  Same  as  honeysuckle-ap- 
ple. [U.  S.] 
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with  good  archers,  morrice-dancers,  and  other  devices  for  UlciyDG  (ma  be),  adv.  [Also  dial,  mebbe;  an  ellip- 


pastime,  all  day  long ; and  towards  evening  they  had  stage- 
plays  and  bonfires  in  the  streets. 

Stow,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  454. 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Milton , Odes,  May  Morning. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  early  part  or  springtime 
of  life. 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 


sis  of  it  may  be.  CL  mayhap.']  Perhaps;  pos- 
sibly; probably. 

I’ll  know 

His  pleasure ; maybe  he  will  relent. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  ii.  2.  4. 

Faith ! — may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did  not  meet. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  2. 
“T>  binna  feared,  mither,  I’ll  maybe  no  dee.” 

Glerdogie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  82). 


Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  l.  76.  maybe  (ma'be),  a.  and  n.  [<  maybe , adv.']  I.  a. 
3.  \l.  c.]  (a)  The  hawthorn:  so  called  because  Possible;  uncertain.  [Rare.] 


it  blooms  in  May.  Also  May-bush. 

But  when  at  last  I dared  to  speak, 

The  lanes,  you  know,  were  white  with  may. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 

(&)  Some  other  plant,  especially  species  of 
Spircea:  as,  Italian  may. — 4.  The  festivities  or 
games  of  May-day. 


’Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give ; 

Then  add  those  may  be,  years  thou  hast  to  live. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  293. 

II,  n.  Something  that  may  he  or  happen;  a 
possibility  or  probability.  [Rare.] 

However  real  to  him,  it  is  only  a may-be  to  me. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  218. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  custom,  at  the  cele-  May-beetle  (ma'be ''''tl),  n.  1.  A cockchafer, 
hration  of  the  May-games,  to  elect  a Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Melolontha  vulgaris.  Also  May-bug,  May-chafer. 
May,  who  probably  pr-JUd  «£ -the  sports.  ^ ^ pj^.^a.  A June-bug,  Lachnosterna  fusca,  or 

I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother.  °ther  species  0f  the  same  genus.  See  cuts  un- 

Tennyson,  The  May-Queen,  der  dor-bug  and  June-bug.  [Southern  U.  o.J 


May-bird 

May-bird  (ma'berd),  n.  1.  The  bobolink. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  — 2.  The  wood-thrush.  [Jamai- 
ca.]— 3.  The  knot  or  red-breasted  sandpiper. 
[South  Carolina.]  — 4.  The  May-curlew  or 
whimbrel.  [Local,  Eng.] 

May-blob  (ma'blob),  n.  The  marsh-marigold, 
Caltha  palustris.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

May-bloom  (ma'blom),  n.  The  hawthorn. 
May-blossom  (ma'blos//um),  n.  The  lily-of- 
the-valley.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

May-bug  (ma'bug),  n.  Same  as  May-beetle,  1. 
May-bush  (ma'bush),».  The  hawthorn  or  white- 
thorn. 

0 that  I were  there, 

To  helpen  the  Ladyes  their  Maylrush  beare. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

May-chafer  (ma  'chaffer),  n.  Same  as  Mau- 
beetle,  1. 

May-cherry  (ma/cher'/i),  n.  The  June-berry, 
Amelanchier  Canadensis. 

maycock  (ma'kok),  ».  [<  May*  + cock*.]  The 
black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  lielvetica.  G. 
Trumbull.  [Massachusetts.] 
maycock-fluke  (ma'kok-flok),  n.  A flounder 
or  plaice.  [Scotch.] 

May-curlew  (ma'ker,/lu),  n.  The  whimbrel, 
Numenius  phwopus. 

May-day  (ma'da),  n.  The  first  day  of  May:  a 
day  on  which  the  opening  of  the  season  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit  was  formerly  celebrated  through- 
out Europe : it  is  still  marked  in  some  places 
by  various  festive  observances.  The  chief  features 
of  the  celebration  in  Great  Britain  (where,  however,  it  has 
nearly  disappeared)  are  the  gathering  of  hawthorn-blos- 
soms and  other  flowers,  the  crowning  of  the  May-queen, 
dancing  round  the  May-pole,  etc. 

’Tis  as  much  impossible, 

Unless  we  sweep  ’em  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  em,  as  tis  to  make  ’em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  4.  15. 
Against  Maie-day,  Whitsunday,  or  some  other  time  of 
the  year,  every  parish,  towne,  or  village  assemble  them- 
selves, both  men,  women,  and  children ; and  either  all 
together,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies,  they  goe 
some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and 
mountaines,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes,  and  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birche  boughes 
and  branches  of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal. 
Stubbes,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  454. 

maydet,  maydent.  Obsolete  forms  of  maid , 
maiden. 

Maydeae  (ma'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mathieu, 
1853),  < Mays , Gaertner’s  name  for  Zea,  the  In- 
dian «orn,  + -ese.~\  A tribe  of  grasses  charac- 
terized by  the  unisexual  spikelets,  of  which 
the  staminate  is  terminal.  The  tribe  contains  7 
genera  and  about  16  species,  widely  dispersed.  The  most 
important  genus  of  the  tribe  is  Zea , the  maize  or  Indian 
com. 

May-dew  (ma'du),  n.  The  dew  of  May,  which 
is  said  to  have  great  virtue  in  whitening  linen, 
and  to  have  also  other  remarkable  properties. 
It  is  still  the  practice  for  young  people  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain  to  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  May,  and  bathe  their  faces  with  May-dew — a 
survival  of  the  impression  or  belief  of  former  times  that 
it  preserves  beauty. 

My  wife  away  down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to  Wool- 
wich, in  order  to  a little  ayre  and  to  lie  there  to-night, 
and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow  morning,  which  Mrs. 
Turner  hath  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to 
wash  her  face  with.  Pepys , Diary,  III.  137. 

may-drink  (ma'dringk),  n.  [Tr.  Flem.  mey- 
drank,  D.  meidrank,  Gr.  maitrauk.]  A bev- 
erage popular  in  Belgium  and  northern  Ger- 
many at  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  the 
sweet  woodruff,  Asperula  odorata.  it  is  prepared 
by  putting  sprigs  of  this  plant  into  a flask  of  light  white 
wine,  and  sweetening  with  sugar.  Bits  of  pineapple  or 
orange,  or  a few  fresh  leaves  of  the  black  currant,  are 
sometimes  added. 

Mayduke  (ma'duk),  n.  [Poss.  a corruption 
of  Medoc,  in  France,  whence  these  cherries 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced.]  A variety 
of  cherry  of  the  sour  type. 

Mayencian  (ma-en'si-an),  n.  [<  Mayence  + 
-ian.~]  The  name  given  in  France  and  Belgium 
to  a division  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  typically 
developed  in  the  Mainz  (or  Mayence)  basin.  The 
formation  consists  of  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh-water 
deposits,  characterized  by  numerous  interesting  fossils. 
Part  of  the  Molasse  of  Switzerland  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  the  Mayencian. 

Mayer  (ma'er),  n.  [<  May±  + -erl.]  One  who 
goes  a maying,  or  takes  part  in  May-day  festiv- 
ities. 

On  the  Mayers  deign  to  smile. 

Mayer’s  Sony,  Hone’s  Every-day  Book,  II.  571. 
May-fish  (ma'fish),  n.  The  barred  or  striped 
killifish,  Fundulus  majalis.  [New  York.] 
May-flower  (ma'flou;/er),  n.  A flower  that  ap- 
pears in  May.  Specifically— (a)  In  England,  the  haw- 
thorn or  may;  also  the  cuckoo-flower  ( Cardamine  praten- 
sis),  the  marsh-marigold  ( Caltha  palustris),  and,  rarely, 
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other  plants,  (b)  In  the  United  States,  chiefly  the  trailing 
arbutus,  Epigsea  repens.  See  Epigsea.  (c)  In  the  West 
Indies,  Dalberyia  Amerimnum  and  Ecastophyllum  Ecas- 
tophyllum. — May-flower  decoration,  in  ceram.  See 
May-flower  porcelain.—  May-flower  porcelain,  a name 
given  to  a variety  of  porcelain  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  may-  or  hawthorn-blossoms  modeled  in  relief,  the 
flowers  nearly  touching  one  another,  so  that  the  sharp 
edges  form  a bristly  covering  of  the  whole  surface.  These 
flowers  are  colored,  and  sometimes  gilded.  This  decora- 
tion is  almost  a specialty  of  Dresden  ware. 

Mayflower  compact.  See  compact 2. 

May-fly  (ma'fli),  n.  1.  A neuropterous  insect 
of  the  family  Ephemeridse ; one  of  the  Epheme- 
rina;  an  ephemerid;  a day-fly.  See  the  tech- 
nical words,  and  cut  under  day-fly. — 2.  In 
Great  Britain,  a neuropteroid  insect  of  the  or- 
der Trichoptera , and  especially  of  the  family 
Phryganeidse , or  any  caddis-fly. 

He  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- worm  or 
caddis.  I.  Walton , Complete  Angler. 

3.  An  artificial  fly  made  in  imitation  of  the 
May-fly. 

He  makes  a May-fly  to  a miracle,  and  furnishes  the 
whole  country  with  angle-rods. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  and  Will  Wimble. 

May-fowl  (ma'foul),  n.  The  whimbrel.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

May-game  (ma'gam),  n.  1.  Sport  or  play  such 
as  is  usual  on  or  about  the  first  of  May ; hence, 
frolic;  jest. 

What  May-game  hath  misfortune  made  of  you  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , V.  vii.  40. 
Send  hither  all  the  rural  company 
Which  deck  the  May-games  with  their  clownish  sports ! 

Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 

A goodly  May-game  in  Fenchurch-street,  ivith  drums, 
and  guns,  and  pikes;  and  with  the  nine  worthies  who 
rode,  and  each  of  them  made  his  speech,  there  was  also  a 
morrice  dance,  and  an  elephant  and  castle,  and  the  Lord 
and  Lady  of  the  May  preparing  to  make  up  the  show. 
Strype,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  456. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  the  May-games  or 
May-day  sports ; hence,  a trifler ; also,  one  who 
is  an  object  of  May-games  or  jests;  a make- 
game. 

I’ll  make  you  know  me.  Set  your  faces  soberly ; 

Stand  this  way,  and  look  sad ; I’ll  be  no  May-game. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 
Why  should  not  I,  a May-game,  scorn  the  weight 
Of  my  sunk  fortunes?  Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

I will  laugh  at  thee,  and  at  myself, 

To  have  been  so  much  a fool;  you  are  a fine  may-game. 

- Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iii.  2. 

May-garland  (ma'gar^land),  n.  A wreath  of 
flowers  formerly  borne  from  house  to  house  by 
children  on  May-day. 

Two  in  every  group  carried  between  them,  suspended 
from  a stick,  the  May-garland,  formed  of  two  small  trans- 
verse willow  hoops,  decorated  with  a profusion  of  prim- 
roses and  other  flowers,  and  fresh  green  foliage. 

The  Antiquary,  May,  1880. 

mayhap  (ma'hap),  adv.  [Also  mayhaps;  an  el- 
lipsis of  it  may  hap.  So  also  dial.  *mayhappen, 
contr.  mappen.  Cf.  maybe.]  Peradventure ; it 
may  happen;  perhaps. 

“ Mayhap  there  is  more  meant  than  is  said  in  it,”  quoth 
my  father.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  37. 

Mayhap  his  eye  brightened  as  he  heard 
The  song  grow  louder  and  the  hall  they  neared. 

+ William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  100. 

May-haw  (ma'ha),  n.  A small  tree,  Cratcegus 
wstivalis , of  the  southern  United  States.  Its 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  May,  is  used  for  preserves, 
jellies,  etc.  Also  apple-haw. 
mayhem  (ma'hem),  n.  [Formerly  also  maiheme; 
an  earlier  form  of  maim,  retained  archaically 
in  legal  use:  see  maim , n.]  At  common  law , a 
crime  consisting  in  the  violent  doing  of  a bodily 
hurt  to  another  person,  such  as  renders  him  less 
able  in  fighting  either  to  defend  himself  or  to 
annoy  his  adversary,  as  distinguished  from 
one  which  merely  disfigures.  See  maim. 
May-hill  (ma'hil),  7i.  A period  of  difficulty  or 
danger;  a critical  juncture ; crisis:  in  allusion 
to  the  opinion  that  May  is  a trying  month  for 
invalids. — To  climb  up  May-hill,  to  get  through  the 
month  of  May  safely ; hence,  to  pass  the  crisis  or  critical 
or  difficult  part. 

Whereas  in  our  remembrance  Ale  went  out  when  Swal- 
lows came  in,  seldom  appearing  after  Easter,  it  now  hopeth 
(having  climbed  up  May -hill)  to  continue  its  course  all  the 
year.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Derbyshire,  I.  252.  {Davies.) 

maying  (ma'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  May 4,  v .] 
The  observance  of  May-day,  and  the  sports  and 
games  indulged  in  on  that  occasion. 

Now  it  befell  in  the  moneth  of  lusty  May  that  queene 
Guenever  called  unto  her  the  knyglites  of  the  round  table, 
and  gave  them  warning  that,  early  in  the  morning,  she 
should  ride  on  maying  into  the  woods  and  fields  beside 
Westminster.  The  Death  of  Arthur,  quoted  in  Strutt’s 
[Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  460. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let’s  go  a -Maying. 

Herrick,  To  Corinna. 


mayoress 

May-lady  (ma/la/di),  n.  The  queen  or  lady  of 
the  May,  in  old  May-games. 

Some  light  huswife,  belike,  that  was  dressed  like  a May- 
lady,  and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  was  more  so- 
licitous of  her  head  tiers  than  of  her  health. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  473. 

May-lily  (ma'liFi),  n.  The  lily-of-the-valley, 

Convallaria  majalis. 

May-lord  (ma/lord),  n.  A young  man  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  festivities  of  May-day.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  shepherd  boys  who  with  the  muses  dwell 
Met  in  the  plain  their  may-lords  new  to  choose 
(For  two  they  yearly  choose),  to  order  well 
Their  rural  sports  the  year  that  next  ensues. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  i.  2. 

May-morn  (ma'morn),  n.  [<  ME.  may-morne.] 
The  morning  of  May-day;  figuratively,  fresh- 
ness ; vigor.  Compare  May-dew. 

My  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 

Ripe  for  exploits.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 120. 

maynt,  mayneH,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  main l. 
mayne2t,  maynyt,  n.  Same  as  meiny . 
mayonnaise  (ma'on-az,  F.  ma-yo-naz'),  n. 
[<  F.  mayonnaise , a sauce  (see  def.).  See  the 
quotation.]  In  cookery , a sauce  composed  of 
yolks  of  eggs  and  salad-oil  beaten  together 
with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
garlic,  etc.  It  is  an  esteemed  dressing  for 
salads,  cold  fish,  and  some  other  dishes. 

I was  told  by  a French  friend  at  Dax,  in  the  Landes, 
that  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  mayonnaise 
was  bayonnaise,  Bayonne  being  the  birthplace  of  that  now 
world-famed  salad.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  174. 

mayor  (ma'or  or  mar:  see  etym.),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  mair,  maire , may  re,  mayer,  the  prop. 
E.  form  mair  being  still  retained  in  the  pron. 
mar ; the  spelling  mayor,  changed  from  the  oc- 
casional earlier  mayer , perhaps  to  conform  the 
termination  to  that  of  chancellor, purveyor,  etc., 
but  more  prob.  in  imitation  of  the  Sp.,  being 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  displacing  the  older  (F.)  spelling 
without  affecting  the  pron.  until  more  recent 
times  ; < ME.  maire,  mayre,  meire,  meyre,  < AE. 
maire,  meire , meir,  meyre , OF.  mane  (later  also 
maiour , mayeur , majoi'),  F.  maire  = Sp.  mayor  = 
Pg.  maior,  mayor,  a mayor,  = OHG.  meior , meier , 
MHG.  meier,  meiger,G.  meier  (as  a surname,  Mey- 
er), a steward,  bailiff  (majordomo),<  ML.  major, 
a mayor,  prefect,  chief,  etc.,  < L.  major,  greater, 
compar.  of  magnus , great : see  major,  of  which 
mayor  is  a doublet.]  The  principal  officer  of  a 
municipality ; the  chief  magistrate  of  a city  or 
borough.  The  mayor  of  London  (that  is,  of  the  district 
known  as  the  City,  comprising  only  a small  part  of  the 
whole  area  of  London : see  city  of  London,  under  city,  n.) 
and  those  of  York,  of  Dublin,  and,  recently,  of  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  other  large  (British)  cities  have  the 
title  of  lord  mayor.  The  title  mayor  is  not  used  in  Scot- 
land, provost  taking  its  place.  Compare  burgomaster. 

This  yere  [1208]  began  the  names  of  Mayers  and  sherefs 
in  London.  Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  xv. 

And  there  in  the  east  ende  of  the  hall,  where  the  maire 
kepeth  the  hustinges,  the  maire  and  all  the  aldermen  as- 
sembled about  him.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  61. 

The  first  historical  appearance  of  the  office  of  mayor  is 
in  London,  where  the  recognition  of  the  communa  by  the 
national  council  in  1191  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
mention  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  as  mayor. 

Stubbs,  Const  Hist.,  § 485. 
Lord  Mayor’s  Court.  See  court.— Mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace, in  France,  originally  the  first  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  then  the  first  officer  of  state,  under  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  Gradually  these  officials  aggrandized  their 
own  influence  to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  monarchs, 
till  the  latter  ruled  only  nominally,  all  real  power  being 
usurped  by  the  mayors.  The  most  distinguished  among 
them  were  Pepin  of  H^ristal,  his  son  Charles  Martel,  ana 
the  latter’s  son  Pepin  “the  Short,”  who  in  751  or  752  de- 
throned the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  Childeric  III.,  and 
founded  the  Carolingian  dynasty.—  Mayor’s  court,  a 
minor  judicial  tribunal,  held  in  cities  by  the  mayor  as 
judge. 

mayoral  (ma/or-al),  a.  [<  mayor  + -alf]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a mayor  or  mayors,  or  the 
office  of  mayor. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie,  afterwards  of  aldermanic  and  even 
mayoral  celebrity.  Carlyle , Reminiscences,  I.  217. 

mayoralty  (ma'or-al-ti),  n.  [Formerly  some- 
times majoralty  ;"<  Si  E.  mairalte,  < OF.  mairalte; 
as  mayoral  + -ty.]  The  office  of  a mayor,  or  the 
period  of  his  service. 

This  was  for  matters  of  misgouemment  in  his  maior- 
alitie.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  229. 

mayoress  (ma'or-es),  n.  [<  OF.  mairesse,  fern, 
of  maire,  mayor:  see  mayor.]  The  wife  of  a 
mayor. 

To  ride  in  a fine  gilt  coach  and  six, 

Like  Her  Worship  the  Lady  May'ress. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Education. 


mayorlet 

mayorlet  (ma'or-let),  n.  [<  mayor  + -let.\  A 
petty  mayor.  Carlyle.  [Bare.] 
mayorship  (ma'or-ship),  n.  [Formerly  mair- 
ship,  mayreship;  ”<  mayor  + -ship.']  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a mayor. 

That  the  Mayre  of  London,  whiles  he  were  Mayre,  haue 
none  other  offyce  to  the  cite  belonging  than  the  offyce  of 
the  mayreship  of  the  same.  Arnold's  Chronicle , p.  4. 

May-pole  (ma'pol),  n,  1 . A pole  around  which 
the  people  dance  in  May-day  festivities.  It  was 
usually  cut  and  set  up  afresh  on  May-day  morning,  drawn 
by  a long  procession  of  oxen,  decorated,  as  were  also 
the  pole  itself  and  the  wagon,  with  flowers  and  ribbons ; 
but  in  some  cases  a pole  once  set  up  was  left  from  year  to 
year,  as  notably  the  famous  pole  of  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
drew Undershaft  in  London,  which  was  cut  down  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a 
May-pole  134  feet  high  was  set  up  in  the  Strand.  A few 
May-poles  still  remain  in  England,  although  the  celebra- 
tion is  almost  obsolete. 

Their  chief  est  jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  the  Maw- 
pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as 
thus  — they  have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every 
oxe  having  a sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of 
his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drawe  home  the  May-poale. 
Stubbes,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  455. 

2.  An  ale-stake.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3. 
A tree  of  Jamaica,  Spathelia  simplex,  of  the 
order  Butacese.  It  has  a tall  slender  stem  with  a 
clown  of  leaves  at  the  top,  like  a palm.  Also  called 
mountain-pride  and  mountain-green. 
may-pop  (mi  ' pop),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
The  passion-flower,  or  its  fruit;  properly,  the 
fruit  of  Passiflora  incarnata,  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg  and  edible.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
May-queen  (ma'kwen),  n.  A girl  or  young  wo- 
man crowned  with  flowers  and  honored  as 
queen  at  the  games  held  on  May-day. 
may-skate  (ma'skat),  n.  Same  as  mavis-slcate. 
may-sucker  (ma'suk//er),  n.  The  harelipped 
sucker,  Lagochila  lacera.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
maythorn  (ma'thdm),  n.  [<  May4*  + thorn.] 
The  hawthorn : so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  earlier  flowering  blackthorn.  See  May4, 3. 
The  maythorn  and  its  scent.  Mrs.  Browning. 

May-time (ma'tim),m.  [<  ME.  may  time;  (.May4 
+ time4.]  May;  the  season  of  May. 

Alle  freliche  foules  that  on  that  frith  songe, 
for  merthe  of  that  may  time  thei  made  moche  uoyce. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  822. 

They  . . . (for  the  time 
Was  maytime,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dream’d) 

Rode  under  groves  that  look’d  a paradise. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

mayweed  (ma'wed),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  maie- 
weed;  a var.,  simulating  May4,  of  maytheweed.] 
A composite  plant,  Anthemis  Cotula,  a common 
weed  throughout  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
and,  by  naturalization,  in  America.  It  is  a branch- 
ing annual  a foot  or  two  high,  the  leaves  finely  divided, 
and  the  flower-heads  having  a yellow  disk  and  white  rays. 
The  foliage  is  pungently  ill-scented,  and  is  said  to  blister 
the  hands.  It  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  Other  names  are  dog’s-camomite,  dog’s-fennel, 
stinking  camomile;  also  Balder-brae,  buphthalmum,  dill- 
weed.  See  particularly  Anthemis  and  Cotula. 
maywort  (ma'wert),  n.  A kind  of  bedstraw, 
Galium  Cruciata,  blooming  in  May.  Also 
called  crosswort. 

Mazagan  (maz'a-gan),  n.  [From  Mazagan,  a 
town  in  Morocco,  near  which  it  grows  wild.] 
A small  and  early  variety  of  bean,  Vida  Fdba, 
known  in  America,  in  common  with  the  larger 
and  later  Windsor  variety,  as  the  English  bean. 
mazame  (ma-za'me),  n.  [Also  mazama.  F. 
mazame.  Prob.  originally  an  (erroneous)  pi. 
of  Nabuatl  maqatl,  deer.]  1.  The  North 
American  pronghorn,  Antilocapra  americana. 
See  cut  under  Antilocapra. — 2.  The  pampas- 
deer  of  South  America,  Cariacus  campestris. 
mazapilite  (maz'a-pil-it),  n.  [<  Mazapil  (see 
def.)  + - ite 2.]  An  arseniate  of  calcium  and 
iron,  closely  related  to  arseniosiderite.  It  oc- 
curs in  nearly  black  prismatic  crystals  in  the 
district  of  Mazapil,  Mexico, 
mazard  (maz'ard),  n.  [Also  mazzard;  a var. 
(with  accom.  term,  -ard)  of  mazer.  The  second 
sense  is  figurative,  the  head  being  often  humor- 
ously compared  to  a bowl  or  goblet.]  If.  A 
bowl;  a mazer. 

They  . . . drank  good  ale  in  a brown  mazard. 

Aubrey,  Misc.,  p.  213.  (Davies.) 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  connexion  with  St.  Ed- 
mund's Church  at  Salisbury,  “ where  they  have  digged  up 
an  old  bishop  out  of  his  grave,  and  have  made  a mazzard 
of  his  scull,  and  his  bones  are  in  an  apothecaryes  shop.” 

Athenaeum,  No.  3071,  p.  303. 

2f.  The  head;  the  skull. 

Chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a sex- 
ton’s spade.  Shak .,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  97. 

I had  a mazzard,  I remember,  so  well  lined  in  the  in- 
side with  my  brain,  it  stood  me  in  better  stead  than  a 
double  headpiece.  Middleton,  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 
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3.  A wild  cherry  of  Europe.  See  cherry1,  n.,  1, 
and  gean. 

Red  quarrenders  and  mazard  cherries. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  i. 

masardt  (maz'ard),  v.  t.  [<  mazard,  n.  Ci.jowl, 
v.,  knock,  as  related  to  jowl,  n.,  cheek,  jaw.]  To 
kill  or  stun  by  a blow  on  the  skull;  brain. 

The  wooden  rogues  let  a huge  trap-door  fall  on  my  head. 
If  I had  not  been  a spirit,  I had  been  mazarded. 

B.  Jonson,  Love  Restored. 

mazard-bowl  (maz'ard-bol),  n.  Same  as  maz- 
ard, 1. 

A Mazard-bowl  of  maple-wood  full  of  beer. 

Quoted  in  Elton’s  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  182. 

mazarin^,  ».  See  mazerin. 
mazarin2,  n.  and  v.  See  mazarine. 
mazarinade  (maz-a-ri-nad'),  n.  [<  F.  mazari- 
nade;  as  Mazarin  (see  def.)  4-  -ade4.]  In 
French  hist.,  one  of  the  pamphlets,  satires, 
songs,  or  lampoons  directed  against  Cardinal 
Mazarin  (1602-61),  prime  minister  of  France, 
during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde. 

Mazarin  Bible.  See  Bible. 
mazarine  (maz-a-ren'),  n.  [Also  mazarin;  < P. 
mazarine  (?),  named  after  Cardinal  Mazarin.] 

1.  Same  as  mazarine-blue. 

The  sky  up  above  was  a bright  mazarine, 

Just  as  though  no  such  thing  us  a tempest  had  been. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  295. 

2).  A blue  gown  worn  by  common-councilmen. 
Bring  my  silver’d  mazarine. 

Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  ix.  (Davies.) 

mazarine  (maz-a-ren'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  maza- 
rined,  ppr.  mazarining.  [Cf.  mazarine,  n.]  To 
decorate  with  lace  in  a special  manner;  edge, 
as  with  campane  lace. 

Three  yards  of  lace  to  mazarin  yl!  pinners  at  25  shillings. 

An  Inventory  (1694). 

mazarine-blue  (maz-a-ren'blo),  n.  A rich  blue 
color. 

It  is  true  our  gowns  of  mazarine  blue,  edged  with  fur, 
cut  a pretty  figure  enough. 

Goldsmith,  From  a Common-Councilman. 

Mazarin-hood,  n.  A hood  or  cap  decorated 
with  lace  and  forming  a fashionable  head-dress 
about  1720.  See  mazarine. 

Mazdean  (maz'de-an),  a.  [<  Mazda  (see  quot. 
under  Mazdeism)’  ( Ahura  Mazda  or  Ormuzd)  + 
-ean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mazdeism. 
Mazdeism  (maz'de-izm),».  [Mazde{ari)  +-ism.] 
The  ancient  religion  of  Persia ; Zoroastrianism. 

Mazdeism,  as  we  call  the  Persian  religion,  from  its  su- 
preme god,  Ahnra  Mazda,  was  not  the  growth  of  a day, 
nor  the  work  of  one  man.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  95. 

maze1  (maz),  ®.;  pret.  and  pp.  mazed,  ppr.  maz- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  mase;  < ME.  masen  (also  in 
comp,  amasen,  bemasen:  see  amaze,  bemaze ); 
prob.  < Norw.  masa,  pore  over  a thing,  refl.  ma- 
sast,  begin  to  dream,  = Sw.  dial,  masa,  be  lazy, 
lounge,  bask  in  the  sun ; prob.  the  same  (through 
the  senses  ‘ be  idle,  talk  idly’)  as  Norw.  masa  = 
Icel.  masa,  chatter,  prattle.  The  E.  maze  is  not 
“connected  with  AS.  mdse,  a whirlpool,”  for 
the  reason,  among  others,  that  there  is  no  such 
word.]  I.  trans.  To  confuse;  bewilder;  amaze; 
especially,  to  confuse  by  intricacy. 

A little  herd  of  England’s  timorous  deer 
Maz’d  with  a yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  47. 
Why  art  thou  mazed  to  see  me  thus  revived? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 
The  fellow  looks  as  he  were  mazed,  methinks. 

Scott , Kenilworth,  xvii. 

Il.t  intrans . 1.  To  be  bewildered,  perplexed, 
or  puzzled. 

“Ye  maze , ye  maze,  goode  sire,”  quod  she, 

“This  thank  have  i for  I have  maad  you  see.” 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  1141. 

2.  To  wind  intricately. 

Like  as  molten  Lead,  being  ponred  forth 
Vpon  a leuell  plot  of  sand  or  earth, 

In  many  fashions  mazeth  to  and  fro. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

maze1  (maz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mase;  < ME. 
maze,  mase;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Confusion  of 
thought;  perplexity;  uncertainty;  bewilder- 
ment. 

They  lose  themselves  in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  dis- 
courses, Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

2f.  Anything  intended  to  confuse  or  mislead; 
a snare ; a deception. 

But  walaway,  al  this  nas  but  a maze : 

Fortune  his  howve  entended  bet  to  glaze. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  468. 

3f.  A wild  fancy;  a confused  notion ; an  error. 
Men  dreme  al  day  of  owles  and  of  apes, 

And  eek  of  many  a mase  therwithal. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  L 273. 
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Let  no  maze  intrude 
Upon  your  spirits. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iv.  5. 
4.  A baffling  and  confusing  network  of  paths  c>r 
passages ; a labyrinth : us,  the  maze  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  England;  a winding  and  turning ; 
hence,  a perplexed  or  embarrassing  state  of 
things;  intricate  disorder;  entanglement:  as, 
he  found  affairs  all  in  a maze. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  99. 
To  pry  into  the  maze  of  his  counsels  is  not  only  folly  in 
man,  but  presumption  even  in  angels. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  L 13. 

Others  . . . reason’d  high,  . . . 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  561. 

Varied  tints  all  fused  in  one 
Great  mass  of  color,  like  a maze 
Of  flowers  illumined  by  the  sun. 

Longfellow,  KAramos. 

5f.  Wonder;  matter  of  wonder  or  curiosity. 

Go  thou  not  into  the  toun  as  it  were  a gase 
From  oon  hous  to  another  for  to  seke  the  mase. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

maze2  (maz),  n.  A variant  of  mease2, 1. 
mazednesst  (ma'zed-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  mased- 
nesse,  < mazed,  pp.,  + -ness.]  The  condition  of 
being  mazed ; confusion ; astonishment. 

She  ferde  as  she  had  stert  out  of  a slepe 
Til  she  out  of  hir  masediwsse  abreyde. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1. 1005. 

mazefult  (maz 'ful),  a.  [<  maze4,  n.,  + -ful.] 
Causing  amazement;  wonderful.  Spenser,  Epi- 
thalamion,  1.  190. 
rnazelint,  n.  Same  as  masUn4. 
mazer  (ma'zer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  maser; 
< ME.  maser,  masere,  a bowl,  orig.  of  maple- 
wood,  prob.  not  < AS.  *mceser,  *maser,  maple 
(or  other  spotted  or  mottled  wood),  which  is 
found  only  in  deriv.  adj.  *mteseren,  occurring 
once  erroneously  written  mcesen  (“vi.  mce sene 
sceala,” 1 6 maple  vessels  ’),  and  perhaps  in  comp. 
Maserfeld,  a local  name,  but  from  the  cognate 
Icel.  mosurr,  a maple-tree,  maple-wood  (md- 
surr-bolli,  a maple  bowl,  mosurr-skal,  a maple 
vessel : see  skoal),  = MLG.  maser,  a maple-tree, 
= OHG.  masar,  M!HG.  G.  maser,  a knur  or  knob 
on  a tree,  a knot  or  spot  in  maple  and  other 
wood,  MHG.  also  a bowl  of  spotted  or  mottled 
wood  (>  OF.  mazre,  madre,  spotted  or  mot- 
tled wood  (>  OF.  (and  F.)  madre,  spotted,  mot- 
tled), and  mazerin,  a drinking-vessel : see 
mazerin) ; from  the  noun  seen  in  OD.  *mase, 
masche,  maesclie  = MLG.  mase  = OHG.  masa, 
MHG.  mdse,  G.  mase,  a spot,  whence  also  nit. 
E.  measles.]  It.  Hard  mottled  wood,  under- 
stood to  be  maple,  formerly  used  in  making 
the  bowls  or  goblets  hence  called  mazers . 

Off  lanycolle  thou  shall  prove, 

That  is  a cuppe  to  my  behove, 

Off  maser  it  is  ful  clene. 

MS.  Cantab.  IT.  v.  48,  f.  50.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A bowl  or  large  drinking-cup  without  a foot, 
of  maple  or  other  hard  wood,  and  often  richly 
decorated  with  carving  and  mounted  with  silver 
or  other  metal.  In  later  use  the  term  was  applied  to 
bowls  entirely  of  metal.  A number  of  mazers  are  pre- 
served in  England,  dating  from  different  epochs  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

They  toke  away  the  sylver  vessell, 

And  all  that  they  myght  get, 

Peces,  masars,  and  spones 
Wolde  they  non  forgete. 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  75). 
Then  loe,  Perigot,  the  Pledge  which  I flight, 

A mazer  ywrought  of  the  Maple  warre. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal. , August. 

They  powre  wine  into  a great  bowle,  . . . and  then  dip 
in  that  bowle  or  mazer  a sword. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  396. 

In  the  wardrobe  above  they  shew’d  us  fine  wrought  plate, 
porcelan,  mazers  of  beaten  and  solid  gold  set  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  emeralds.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  25, 1645. 

3f.  The  head;  the  skull  or  brain-box:  same  as 
mazard,  2. 

Are  thy  mad  brains  in  thy  mazer?  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 
mazer-dishf  (ma'zer-dish),  n.  A mazer,  or  other 
dish  made  of  maple. 

There  was  neither  mazer-dish  nor  standing-cup  upon 
the  little  table,  at  the  elbow  of  his  [the  abbot’s]  huge  chair 
of  state.  Scott,  Monastery. 

mazerint,  mazerinet  (maz'e-rin),  n.  [Also 
mazarin;  ME.,  < OF.  mazerin,  mazelin,  madelin , 
maderin  (ML.  scyphus  mazerinus ),  a drinking- 
howl  of  wood,  < mazre,  madre,  spotted  wood: 
see  mazer. ] A drinking- vessel ; a porringer. 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Knurl’d  Dishes,  weight  52  Ounces, 
and  one  Silver  Mazerine,  Weight  20  Ounces,  both  engrav’d 
with  His  late  Majesty’s  Arms. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
. fl.  183. 
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mazer-tree  (ma'zer-tre),  n.  The  common  ma- 
ple of  Great  Britain ,Acer  campestre.  Also  maser- 
tree. 

mazer-wood  (ma'zer-wud),  n.  1.  Same  as 
mazer,  1. — 2.  Gutta-percha.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

In  the  Museum  Tradescantianum  . . . the  following 
entry  occurs:  . . . “The  plyable  mazer  wood,  being 
warmed,  will  work  to  any  form."  This  museum  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The 
word  “mazer,”  variously  spelt,  often  occurs  in  early  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  is  specially  mentioned  in  old  catalogues 
and  wills.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  mazer  cups 
may  have  been  made  of  gutta  percha,  as  its  lightness, 
strength,  and  non-liability  to  fracture  would  recommend 
it ; and  curiously  enough  one  of  the  vernacular  names  of 
the  tree  yielding  gutta  percha  is  “ mazer  wood  tree.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  338. 
mazily  (ma'zi-li ),adv.  In  a mazy  manner;  by 
winding  and  turning;  with  confusion  or  per- 
plexity. 

The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 

Tennyson,  Experiments  in  Quantity,  Milton. 

maziness  (ma'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mazy  or  mazed;  perplexity  or  perplexingness, 
mazological  (maz-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mazolog-y 
+ -ic-al.]  Mastological ; mammalogical. 
mazologist  (ma-zol'o-jist),  n.  [<  mazology  + 
-ist.]  A mastologist  or  mammalogist. 
mazology  (ma-zol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  uajdf,  breast, 
+ -Aoyia,  < leyuv,  speak:  see  - olngy .]  Mam- 
malogy; mastology;  therology. 
mazurka  (ma-zor'ka), m.  [Also  as  F .mazourka; 

< Pol.  mazurka,  a dance,  < Mazur,  a native  of 
Mazovia,  Poland.]  1 . A lively  Polish  dance, 
properly  for  four  or  eight  pairs  of  dancers, 
originally  performed  with  a singing  accom- 
paniment. The  steps  and  figures  are  various,  and  may 
be  improvised.  The  more  modern  mazurka  is  a polka  with 
two  sliding  steps  instead  of  one ; the  music  is  in  triple  time. 
2.  Music  for  such  a dance  or  in  its  viytlim, 
which  is  triple  and  moderately  rapid,  with  a ca- 
pricious accent  on  the  second  beat  of  the  mea- 
sure. Older  mazurkas  usually  have  a drone  bass.  The 
prominence  of  the  mazurka  form  is  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
dilection shown  for  it  in  the  works  of  Chopin. 

mazy  (ma'zi),  a.  [<  maze  + -y1.]  Having  the 
character  of  a maze;  perplexing  from  turns 
and  windings ; winding ; intricate. 

Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Mazy  herring.  See  herring. — Mazy  pack,  a parish  fool. 
HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mazzard,  n.  See  mazard.  < 

★M.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  Congress. 
M.  D.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Medici- 
*n<E Doctor,  Doctorof  Medicine  (see  doctor,  2) ; (6) 
in  musical  notation,  of  mano  destra  (Italian)  or 
main  droite  (French),  ‘ right  hand,’  indicating 
a passage  to  be  performed  by  the  right  hand. 
me1  (me),  pron.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mee; 

< ME.  me,  < AS.  dat.  me,  me  = OS.  mi  = 
OFries.  mi  — D.  mij  = MLG.  mer  = OHG.  MHG. 
G.  mir  = Icel.  mer  = Goth,  mis;  AS.  acc.  me, 
me,  older  (in  poet,  use)  mec,  ONorth.  inch  = 
OS.  mi,  mik  = OFries.  mi  = D.  mij  - MLG.  mik 
= OHG.  mill,  MHG.  G.  mich  - Icel.  mik  = Sw. 
Dan.  mig  = Goth,  mik;  = Ir.  Gael,  mi  = W.  mi 
= Corn,  me  = Bret,  me  = L.  gen.  mei,  dat.  mild, 
acc.  me  = Gr.  gen.  uov,  iyov,  dat.  pol,  iyoi,  acc. 
yt,  ijii  = Skt.  gen.  dat.  maliyam,  me,  ace.  mam, 
ma,  me ; a pronominal  base  associated  in  use 
with  that  of  the  pronoun  I:  see  I2.  Hence 
mine'1-.  Cf.  myself.]  A pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son, used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  (accusative 
and  dative,  classed  together  as  objective),  and 
supplying  these  cases  of  the  pronoun  I. 

"Me,  me"  he  cry’d,  “turn  all  your  swords  alone 

Oil  me!  the  fact  confest,  the  fault  my  own.” 

Dryden,  iEneid,  ix. 
The  dative  occurs — (a)  To  express  the  indirect  object: 
as,  give  me  a drink ; bring  me  that  book. 

What  me  bitide  other  bifalle 
Ihc  schal  the  foreward  holden  alle. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  Mat.  xviii.  28. 

(b)  To  express  the  indirect  object  in  mere  reference  or 
mention  — that  is,  to  bring  into  the  predicate,  as  an  appa- 
rent indirect  object,  the  actual  subject  (the  ethical  dative): 
a form  of  expression  adding  a certain  life  or  vivacity  to  col- 
loquial speech,  and  therefore  a favorite  use  in  Shakspere 
and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

Comes  mee  a page  of  Amphialus,  who  with  humble  smil- 
ing reverence  delivered  a letter  unto  him  from  Clinias. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  iii. 

He  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them  his 
throat  to  cut.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  267. 

I remember  me,  I’m  marry’d  and  can’t  be  my  own  Man 
again.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  8. 

(c)  In  such  expressions  as  woe  is  me,  well  is  me,  leeze  me 
(lief  is  me).  ' 

Woe  is  me,  that  I sojourn  in  Mesech ! Ps.  cxx.  6. 
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(d)  Before  the  impersonal  verbs  think  and  seem,  where  me 
is  conventionally  written  with  the  verb  as  one  word,  as  me- 
thinks  (preterit  methought ),  meseems  (preterit  meseemed ). 

They  talk’d, 

Meseem’d,  of  what  they  knew  not. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
(ef)  In  such  expressions  as  me  rather  were,  me  liever  were, 
etc.  See  have  and  lief. 

me2t.  [ME.,  an  abbr.  form  of  man,  < AS.  man, 
mon,  or  of  the  pi.  men,  < AS.  men,  used  indefi- 
nitely: see  man.]  One;  they:  used  indefi- 
nitely. 

Thenne  hadde  Fortune  folwynge  hure  two  faire  maidenes, 
Concupiscentia-carnis  me  calde  the  eldere  mayde. 

* Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  174. 

M.  E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Methodist  Episco- 
pal; (b)  of  Mining  Engineer:  as,  John  Smith, 
M.  E. ; (c)  of  Middle  English : used  (as  ME.)  in 
the  etymologies  of  this  work, 
meach,  meaching.  See  miclie i,  miching, 
meacockf  (me'kok),  n.  and  a.  [Also  mecock , 
mecocke;  supposed  to  stand  for  *meekock,  < meek 
+ dim.  -ock;  but  this  is  doubtful.]  I.  n . A 
timorous,  cowardly  fellow. 

A meacock  is  he  who  dreadth  to  see  bloud  shed. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  418. 

I shall  be  compted  a Mecocke,  a milksop. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  p.  109. 

Fools  and  meacocks, 

To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  ’em. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  v.  2. 

ii.  a.  Tame;  timorous;  cowardly. 

’Tis  a world  to  see 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  315. 

mead1  (med),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  meath; 
< ME.  mede,  methe,  < AS.  medu,  meodu  = OFries. 
D.  MLG.  mede  = OHG.  metu,  mito,  MHG. 
mete,  met,  G.  meth,  met  = Ieel.  mjodhr  = Sw. 
Dan.  mjbd  = Goth.  *midus  (not  recorded),  mead, 
a drink  made  from  honey ; a common  Indo-Eur. 
word,  = W.  medd  (>  lilt.  E.  metheglin)  - Ir. 
meadh,  mead,  = OBulg.  medu,  honey,  wine,  = 
Buss,  medu,  honey,  = Lith.  midus,  mead,  medus, 
honey,  = Lett,  meddus,  honey,  = Gr.  gWv,  mead 
(>  ult.  E.  amethyst),  = Zend  madhu  (=  Pers. 
mai),  wine,  = Skt.  madhu,  honey,  sugar,  < 
madhu,  adj.,  sweet.]  1.  A strong  liquor  made 
by  mixing  honey  with  water  and  flavoring  it, 
yeast  or  some  similar  ferment  being  added,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  ferment.  It  was  a favorite 
beverage  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  made  according  to 
different  recipes  in  different  parts  of  England  down  to  the 
present  day.  When  carefully  made  it  will  keep  for  a long 
time,  and  improve  with  age. 

And  being  now  in  hand,  to  write  thy  glorious  praise, 

Fill  me  a bowl  of  meath,  my  working  spirit  to  raise. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  112. 

Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney-sweepers 

To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  Hum, 

Meath,  and  Obarni.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 

My  friend,  wandering  from  house  to  house,  at  last  dis- 
covered an  old  man,  who  brought  him  a bowl  of  mead  in 
exchange  for  a cigar.  J3.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  351. 

2.  A sweet  drink  charged  with  carbonic  gas, 
and  flavored  with  some  syrup,  as  sarsaparilla. 
[U.  S.] 

mead2  (med),  n.  [<  ME.  mede,  < AS.  meed,  a 
mead,  meadow:  see  meadow,  the  more  orig. 
form.  Mead 2 and  meadow  are  related  as  lease 1 
and  leasow,  shade  and  shadow.]  Same  as  mea- 
dow: now  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

And  if  thi  mede  is  drossy,  barayne,  olde, 

Let  plowe  it  efte,  and  playne  it  efte  doune  lowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  183. 

She  was  gathering  Narcissus  flowers  in  the  meads  of 
Sicily.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi. 

Downward  sloped 
The  path  through  yellow  meads. 

Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

meader  (me'der),  n.  [<  ME.  (not  found),  < 
AS.  mcethere,  a mower,  < mceth,  a mowing:  see 
+math.]  A mower.  HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
meadow  (med'o),  n.  [<  ME.  medowe,  medewe, 
medwe,  < AS.  meed  (nom.  and  acc.  sing.),  pi. 
mcedwa,  masda,  medwa  (the  nom.  sing,  mced-we, 
f.,  and  mcedwa,  m.,  being  rare  and  uncertain; 
stem  mcedw-  or  mcedw-)  = OFries.  mede  = D. 
mat,  a meadow,  = MLG.  mede,  made  = OHG. 
*mata  ( *matta ),  in  comp,  mato-screch,  a grass- 
hopper, MHG.  mate,  matte,  G.  matte,  also  matt 
(esp.  in  place-names),  a meadow;  usually  re- 
ferred, as  ‘a  place  mowed ’ or  ' to  be  mowed,’  to 
the  verb  mow1,  AS.  mawan;  hut  the  noun  with 
the  formative  -d  (- th ) from  this  verb  is  math 
(AS.  math  = OHG.  mad,  MHG.  mat,  G.  mahd, 
etc.),  a different  word,  and  the  AS.  word  in  its 
orig.  form  (stem  mdidw-)  can  hardly  he  so 
formed  from  mawan,  mow,  there  being  no  rec- 
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ognized  formative  -dw.  But  possibly  the  root 
*mced-,  *mad-  (the  formative  being  -w),  may  be 
cognate  with  L.  metere,  reap,  mow,  which  may 
contain  an  extended  form  of  the  root  of  mow: 
see  mow1.]  1 . A low,  level  tract  of  land  under 
grass,  and  generally  mown  annually  or  oftener 
for  hay ; also,  a piece  of  grass-land  in  general, 
whether  used  for  the  raising  of  hay  or  as  pas- 
ture-land. Meadows  are  often  on  the  banks  of  a river  or 
lake,  but  so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  be  dry  enough  to 
produce  grass  and  herbage  of  a superior  quality.  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  New  England,  land  so  situ- 
ated is  called  meadow  or  meadorv-land  without  reference 
to  its  use,  and  in  other  parts,  especially  in  the  West,  bot- 
tom or  bottom-land. 

Made  hem  alle  to  assemble  intheDukeslondeinagrete 
medowe  vpon  a rivere.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  70. 

This  golden  meadow,  lying  ready  still 
Then  to  be  mow’d  when  their  occasions  will. 

Daniel,  Panegyrick  to  the  King’s  Majesty. 

2.  A feeding-ground  of  fish,  as  cod.  Report  of 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1877,  p.  541. — 3.  An  ice- 
field or  floe  on  which  seals  herd Floating  mea- 

dow,  flat  meadow-land  adjoining  a river  or  other  source 
of  water-supply,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  flooded  at 
pleasure.  — Salt  meadow,  low  ground  subject  to  occa- 
sional overflow  by  extraordinary  tides,  and  producing 
coarse  grass  that  can  be  used  for  hay,  called  salt-grass. 

meadow-beauty  (med'o-biFti),  n.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Rhexia,  chiefly  R.  Virginica.  It  is 
a low  herb  with  showy  purple  flowers.  Also 
called  deer-grass. 

meadow-bird  (med'6-berd),  n.  The  bobolink, 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus : so  called  from  its  usual 
breeding-place.  See  cut  under  bobolink.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

meadow-bright  (med'6-brit),  n.  The  marsh- 
marigold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
meadow-brown  (med'o-broun),  n.  One  of  va- 
rious butterflies  of  the  subfamily  Satyridce,  as 
Hipparchia  jawira.  Also  called  satyr.  The  eyed 
meadow-brown  of  the  eastern  United  States 
is  Zerene  Furydice. 

meadow-campion  (med'6-kam//pi-on),  n.  See 

campion. 

meadow-clapper  (med'o-klap'er),  n.  The  salt- 
water marsh-hen. 

meadow-clover  (med'd-klo"v6r),  n.  See  clover. 
meadow-crake  (med'6-krak),  «.  The  corn- 
crake or  land-rail,  Crex  pratensis. 
meadow-cress  (med'd-kres),  ».  The  cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine  pratensis. 
meadow-drake  (med'o-drak),  n.  The  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
meadower  (med'o-er),  ».  One  who  waters 
meadow-lands  to  increase  or  preserve  their 
verdure. 

meadow-fern  (med'o-fern),  n.  Sweet-fern, 
meadow-fescue  (med'o-fes,/ku),  n.  See  Festuca. 
meadow-foxtail  (med'o-foks//tal),  n.  See  fox- 
tail. 

meadow-gallinule  (med'd-gaFfi-nul),  n.  Same 

as  meadow-crake. 

meadow-gowan  (med'6-gou//an),  n.  Seegowan. 
meadow-grass  (med'6-gras),  n.  A general 
★name  for  grasses  of  the  genus  Poa ; chiefly, 
however,  the  larger  and  more  useful  species. 
The  most  important  is  P.  pratensis,  the  common  meadow- 
grass  of  England,  the  June-grass,  Kentucky  blue-grass, 
etc.,  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  smooth-stalked 
meadow-grass,  as  contrasted  with  P.  trivialis,  the  rough 
or  rough-stalked  meadow-grass.  The  fowl  meadow-grass 
or  fowl-grass  is  P.  Jlava ; hut  the  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  similar-appearing  Panicularia  nervata. — Reed  or 
tall  meadow-grass,  Panicularia  remota. 
meadow-hen  (med'6-hen),  n.  The  American 
coot,  Fulica  americana.  [New  England.] 
Meadow-chicken  and  Meadow-hen,  names  given  in 
North  America  to  more  than  one  species  of  Rail  or  Coot. 

Neivton,  Diet.  Birds. 

meadow-land  (medNi-land),  n.  [<  ME.  * med- 
we land  (?),  < AS.  madweland,  also  mwdland,  < 


Meadow-lark  ( Stnrnella  magna). 
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mcedwe,  meadow,  + land,  land.]  Land  used  as 
a meadow;  also,  meadows  collectively, 
meadow-lark  (med'o-lark'),re.  1 . A well-known 
bird  of  the  family  Icteridce,  or  American  star- 
lings; the  field-lark,  Sturnella  magna.  The  upper 
parts  are  mottled  gray,  brown,  and  black,  the  under  are 
bright-yellow  with  a black  horseshoe-shaped  mark  on  the 
breast.  The  meadow-lark  inhabits  most  of  the  United 
States.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  lays  from  4 to  6 white  eggs 
with  reddish  speckles,  and  is  a sweet  songster.  The  name 
is  inaccurate,  the  bird  having  no  resemblance  to  a lark. 
See  cut  on  preceding  page. 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  meadow-lark  and  her  sweet  roundelay? 

Longfellow , Birds  of  Killingworth. 

2.  The  meadow-pipit,  Antlius  pratensis,  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

meadow-mouse  (med'6-mous),  n.  A field- 
mouse  or  vole  of  North  America;  any  member 
of  the  subfamily  Microtinse.  The  commonest 
one  in  the  United  States  is  Microtus  pennsyl- 
vanicus.  See  cut  under  Arvicola. 
meadow-mussel  (med'o-mus//l),  n.  A kind  of 
mussel  found  on  tide-flats  or  salt  meadows, 
Modiola  plicatula.  [New  York.] 
meadow-ore  (med'o-or),  n.  In  mineral.,  bog- 
^.iron  ore,  or  limonite.  See  limonite. 
meadow-parsnip  (med'o-par,/snip),  n.  1.  A 
coarse  umbelliferous  plant,  Seracleum  Sphon- 
dylium.  [Great  Britain.] — 2.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Thaspium.  [U.  S.] 
meadow-pea  (med'6-pe),  n.  A perennial  legu- 
minous plant,  Latliyrus pratensis,  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  available  as  a pasture-herb  for  sheep, 
meadow-pine  (med'6-pln),  ».  Same  as  slash- 
pine. 

meadow-pink  (med'o-pingk),  n.  1.  The  rag- 
ged-robin, Lychnis  Flos-cucuci. — 2.  The  maiden- 
pink,  Dianthus  deltoides. 
meadow-pipit  (med'6-pip,/it),  n.  A European 
pipit  or  titlark,  Anthus  pratensis. 
meadow-queen  (med'o-kwen),  n.  Same  as 
meadow-sweet. 

meadow-rue  (med'6-ro),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Thalictrum,  especially  the  Old  World  spe- 
cies T.  flavum.  The  latter  is  an  annual  herb  2 or  3 
feet  high,  with  compound  leaves,  the  petiole  twice  or  thrice 
divided,  in  this  regard  resembling  the  true  rue.  The  root 


Flowering  Branch  of  the  Male  Plant  of  the  Meadow-rue 
( Thalictrum  polygatnum ). 

a,  a male  flower;  b,  a female  flower  with  young  fruit;  c,  parts  of 
the  leaf. 

ia  said  to  have  aperient  and  stomachic  properties,  like 
rhubarb.  There  are  several  American  species,  as  the 
early  meadow-rue,  T.  dioicum ; the  purplish  meadow-rue, 
T.  purpurascens ; and  the  tall  meadow-rue,  T.  polyga- 
mum.  The  panicled  flowers  are  without  petals,  but  are 
marked  in  the  males  by  conspicuous  clusters  of  stamens. 

meadow-saffron(med'6-saf//ron),)!.  Most  prop- 
erly, the  plant  Colchicum  auiumnale,  from  its 
resemblance  to  tbe  true  saffron,  Crocus  sativus. 
The  name  is  extended,  however,  to  the  whole  genus  some- 
times to  other  closely  allied  plants.  See  Colchicum. 

meadow-sage  (med'6-saj),  n.  See  sage. 
meadow-saxifrage  (med'o-sak,/si-fraj),  «.  l. 
An  umbelliferous  plant,  Silaus  pratensis,  its 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  burnet-saxifrage . 
Also  called  pepper-saxifrage. — 2.  Sometimes, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Seseli  of  the  same  family, 
meadow-snipe  (med'6-snip),  ».  1.  The  grass- 
bird  or  pectoral  sandpiper,  Tringa  ( Actodromas ) 
maculata.  J.  P.  G-iraud,  1844.  [Long  Island.] 
— 2.  The  common  American  or  Wilson’s  snipe, 
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Gallinago  wilsoni  or  delicatula.  B.  S.  Barton,  1799. 
See  cut  under  Gallinago.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
meadow-sweet  (med'6-swet),  n.  Any  plant  of 
the  genera  Spireea  and  Ulmaria,  primarily  Ul- 
maria  Ulmaria  of  the  old  world;  in  the  United 
States  more  especially  Spirsea  salicifolia. 
meadow-titling  (mod  ' 6 -tit  ■ ling),  n.  The 
meadow-pipit,  Anthus  pratensis. 
meadow-wink  (med'o-wingk),  n.  The  bobo- 
link. Coues. 

meadowwort  (med'6-wert),  n.  The  meadow- 
sweet, Ulmaria  Ulmaria. 
meadowy  (med'o-i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  consisting  of  meadow. 

Thy  full  and  youthful  breasts  . . . in  their  meadowy  pride, 
Are  branch'd  with  rivery  veines.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  x, 

meadwortt,  »•  [<  ME.  medwurt;  < mead 1 + 

wort1.]  A plant,  probably  the  same  as  meadow- 
wort. 

meager,  meagre  (me'ger),  a.  and  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  meigre;  < ME.  megre,  < OP.  megre, 
maigre,  magre,  F.  maigre  (see  maigre)  = Pr. 
magre,  maigre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  magro,  < L.  macer 
( macr -),  lean,  thin,  meager;  of.  AS.  mceger  = 
I).  MLG.  mager  = OHG.  magar,  MHG.  G.  ma- 
ger  = Icel.  magr  = Sw.  Dan.  mager,  lean,  thin, 
meager:  the  Teut.  forms  being  prob.  not  de- 
rived, like  the  Bom.,  from  the  L.  macer  (the 
adoption  into  Teut.,  at  so  early  a date  (AS. 
OHG.)  of  an  untechnical  word,  esp.  an  adj., 
from  the  L.,  being  very  improbable),  but  cog- 
nate with  it,  the  L.  macer  (macr-),  thin,  with 
the  Teut.,  being  prob.  = Gr.  fiaspdg,  long  (see 
macron)',  cf.  pys of,  length,  paicet Mg,  pr/icedavd^, 
tall.]  I.  a.  1 . Lean ; thin ; having  little  flesh. 

Be  nowe  of  good  chere,  Titus,  . . . that  , . . your  chekes 
meigre  and  leane  be  nat  the  cause  of  your  discoueringe. 

Sir  T.  Flyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  12. 
A stranger  stepped  on  shore,  a lofty,  lordly  kind  of  man, 
tall  and  dry,  with  a meagre  face,  furnished  with  huge 
moustaches.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  179. 

2.  Without  richness  or  fertility;  barren:  said 
of  land. — 3.  Without  moisture ; dry  and  harsh : 
said  of  chalk,  etc. — 4.  Without  fullness, 
strength,  substance,  or  value;  deficient  in  quan- 
tity or  quality ; scanty;  poor ; mean. 

But  thou,  thou  meagre  lead,  . . . 

Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  104. 
As  to  their  Meager  Diet,  it  is  much  against  Nature  and 
the  improved  Diet  of  Mankind. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  19. 

5.  Lenten  ; adapted  to  a fast.  See  maigre . 

When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their  magazines,  and  take 
out  of  them  the  best  meagre  food  in  the  world,  for  there  is 
no  dish  of  fish  that  they  reckon  comparable  to  a ragout  of 
snails.  Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  517. 
Meager  day,  a fast-day.  See  def.  5.  Also  maigre-day. 

When  I arrived  at  the  inn,  I called  for  supper,  and,  it 
being  a meagre  day,  was  fain  to  put  up  with  eggs. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  i.  2. 
=Syn.  1.  Spare,  emaciated,  lank,  gaunt. — 2 and  4.  Tame, 
barren,  bald,  jejune,  dull,  prosing. 

II.  n.  If.  A sickness. 

Megre,  a sickenesse,  [F.]  maigre.  Palsgrave. 

2f.  Same  as  maigre,  2. — 3.  A spent  salmon,  or 
kelt.  [Canada.] 

meagert,  meagret  (me'ger),  v.  t.  [<  meager, 
meagre,  «.]  To  make  lean. 

Ifis  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th’  unhappy  maid 
Meager’d  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xi. 

meager ly,  meagrely  (me'ger-li),  adv.  Poorly ; 
thinly;  sparely;  feebly, 
meagerness,  meagreness  (me'ger-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  meager ; leanness ; 
poorness;  scantiness;  barrenness, 
meagrimt,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  megrim. 
meakt  (mek),  n.  [Also  meek;  var.  of  make3.]  A 
hook  with  a long  handle  used  in  agriculture  for 
pulling  up  plants. 

A meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 

Tusserr,  Husbandry. 

meaker  (me'ker),  n.  A minnow.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
meaking-iron  (me 'king- 1 "em),  n.  Same  as 
^ making-iron . 

meal1  (mel),  n.  [<  ME.  mele,  < AS.  melu,  melo, 
meolo  (melw-)  = OS.  mel  = OFries.  mel  = D.  meel 
= MLG.  LG.  mel  = OHG.  melo,  MHG.  mel,  G. 
mehl  = Icel.  mjdl  = Sw.  rnjol  = Dan.  meel,  flour, 
meal,  lit.  ‘ what  is  ground’:  from  a verb  not  re- 
corded in  AS.  ( *malan ),  but  found  in  other 
tongues,  namely,  OS.  malan  = D.  malen  = MLG. 
malen  = OHG.  malan,  malen,  MHG.  main,  G. 
mahlen  = Icel.  mala  = Sw.  mala  - Dan.  male 
= Goth,  malan,  grind,  = Ir.  melim  = OBulg. 
melja,  mlete  = Lith.  main,  malti  = L.  molere, 


meal 

grind,  > ult.E.  miVX,  molar,  etc.:  see  mi/?1.  Cf. 
malm,  from  the  same  verb,  and  mellow,  from 
the  same  ult.  root.]  1.  The  edible  part  of  any 
kind  of  grain  or  pulse  ground  to  a powder  or 
flour;  flour:  as,  oatmeal,  bean- meal. 

Meal  and  brar, together 
He  throws  without  distinction. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  322. 

"Jenny,  what  meal  is  in  the  girnel?"  "Four  bows  o’ 
aitmeal,  twa  bows  o'  bear,  and  twa  bows  o’  pease.” 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xx. 
Specifically — (a)  In  the  United  States,  ground  maize:  more 
fully  called  Indian  meal  and  corn-meal.  (b)  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  oatmeal. 

Blest  wi’  content,  and  milk  and  meal. 

Burns,  The  Contented  Cottager. 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  the  meal  of  grain 
or  pulse ; especially,  any  coarsely  ground  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  Bond  growen  Trees,  that  beren  Mele,  whereof 
men  maken  gode  Bred  and  white,  ami  of  gode  savour. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  189. 

Auriculas  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  537. 

3.  A sand-heap.  Ralliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  cows,  during  the  hot  weather  when  they  are  attacked 
by  the  fly,  get  over  the  meales,  the  name  given  to  the  sand- 
banks. Freeman,  Life  of  W.  Kirby,  p.  147.  {Davies.) 
A cat  in  the  meal.  See  cati. — Indian  meal.  See  def. 
1 (a). — Round  meal,  meal  granulated  in  the  milling  ra- 
ther than  powdered  or  pulverized. 

meal1  (mel),  v . [<  meal1,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To 
grind  into  meal  or  the  state  of  meal ; pulver- 
ize: as,  mealed  powder. — 2.  To  sprinkle  with 
meal,  or  mix  meal  with.  [Rare.] 

II.  intrans.  To  yield  or  produce  meal;  be 
productive  in  meal:  applied  to  grain:  as,  the 
barley  does  not  meal  well  this  year.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

meal2  (mel),  n.  [<  ME.  mele,  meel,  mel,  < (a) 
AS.  meel,  a fixed  time,  season,  occasion,  a time 
for  eating,  a meal,  = OS.  mal  = OFries.  mel, 
mal  = MD.  mael,  D.  maal,  time,  a meal,  =MLG. 
mal  = OHG.  mal,  MHG.  mal,  a time,  G.  -mal, 
as  a suffix,  -times,  = MHG.  also  mal,  a time  for 
eating,  a meal,  G.  malil,  a meal;  = Icel.  mal, 
time,  meal,  = Sw.  m&l  = Dan.  maal,  meal,  = 
Goth,  mel,  a time:  the  w’ord  in  these  senses 
being  appar.  identical  with  (b)  AS.  mail,  mel, 
a measure,  also  a mark,  sign  (Cristes  meel, 
‘Christ’s  sign,’  a cross,  crucifix,  fyr-mwl,  greeg- 
mell,  etc.);  a diff.  word  from  mal,  a spot,  E.  mole: 
see  mole1:  = OS.*mal  (in  comp,  hobhidmal,  head 
on  a coin)  = OHG.  *mal  (in  comp,  anamali,  a 
spot),  MHG.  G.  mal,  a spot,  = Icel.  mal,  a 
measure,  the  markings  or  inlaid  ornaments  of 
weapons,  = Sw.  m&l  = Dan.  maal,  measure ; 
appar.  ult.  < if  md,  measure,  as  in  metan,  mete, 
measure:  see  mete \ measure,  etc.]  1.  The 
supply  of  food  taken  at  one  time  for  the  relief 
of  hunger;  a provision  of  food  (formerly  of 
drink  also)  for  one  or  more  persons  or  animals 
for  a single  occasion,  as  at  a customary  time 
of  eating ; the  substance  of  a repast ; a break- 
fast, dinner,  or  supper:  with  reference  to  do- 
mestic animals,  more  commonly  called  a feed. 

That  thei  lasse  shulden  feele, 

Of  wyne  let  fill  full  a meele, 

And  dronken  till  so  was  befall. 

That  thei  her  strengthes  losen  all. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vL 

Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  . . . they  will  eat  like 
wolves.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7.  101. 

A rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numerous 
guests.  Macaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  xiii. 

2.  The  taking  or  ingestion  of  a supply  of  food ; 
an  eating;  a refection  or  repast. 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  74. 

Whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  meale  ...  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence. 

Coryat , Crudities,  1. 106. 

3.  The  milk  which  a cow  yields  at  one  milking. 
Also  called  meltith.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Each  shepherd’s  daughter  with  her  cleanly  peaie 

Was  come  a field  to  milk  the  morning’s  meale. 

Browne,  Pastorals,  i.  4.  (Mares.) 
A meal’s  meatt,  meat  or  food  for  a meal. 

You  ne'er  yet  had 

A meal's  meat  from  my  table,  as  I remember. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  it 
A meal’s  victuals,  a meal  of  victuals,  food  enough  for 
a meal.  [Colloq.]  — A square  meal,  a full  or  plentiful 
meal  or  repast.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— Meal  pennant,  meal 
pendant,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a red  pennant  dis- 
played on  ships  of  war  during  the  time  that  the  crew  are 
at  meals.— To  make  a meal,  to  take  a hearty  or  sufficient 
supply  of  food.  [Colloq.]— To  mend  one’s  meaL  See 
mend. 

meal2t  (mel),  v.  t.  [<  meal,  n.  ] To  apportion  food 
to ; provide  with  meals  or  food ; feed ; fodder. 


meal 
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Some  more  cows  would  be  brought,  especially  two  new  meal-WOTm  (mel'werm),  n.  The  grub  or  larva 
much,  which  must  be  weU  mated,  and  milked  by  the  way.  of  a raeal-beetle,  as  Tenebrio  molitor,  which  in- 
_ Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1.  464.  fests  granaries,  corn-mills,  bakehouses,  etc., 

meal3  (mel),  n.  [A  var.  of  mole i,  < A&.  mal,  a and  js  very  injurious  to  flour  and  meal.  See 
spot:  see  mole1.']  A speck  or  spot.  Halliwell.  .meal-beetle. 


[Prov.  Eng.] 

meal3t  (m§l),  v.  t.  [Appar.  < meal3,  n.,  but  the 
word  in  the  passage  quoted  is  dubious.]  Ap- 
parently, to  defile  or  taint. 

Were  he  meal’d  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  86. 

meal-ark  (mel'ark),  n.  A large  chest  for  hold- 
ing meal.  [Scotch.] 

There  was  not  a bow  [of  meal]  left  in  the  meal-ark. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ix. 

meal-beetle  (merbe/,'tl),  n.  A coleopterous  in- 
sect belonging 
to  the  genus  Te- 
nebrio, the  lar- 
va of  which  is 
the  meal-worm. 

The  name  may 
be  extended  to 
any  of  the  Tene- 
brionidce. 
mealberry 
(mel'  ber//i),  n. 

The  bearberry, 

Arctostaphylos 
TJva-ursi. 
meal-bread 
(mel ' bred),  n. 

Bread  made  of 

good  wheat,  ground  and  not  sifted.  Halliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

meal-cooler  (mel'kaHer),  n.  In  milling,  a de- 
vice for  freeing  meal  from  the  heat  generated  

by  grinding.  The  meal,  as  it  comes  from  the  stones,  mealymouth  (me'li-mouth) 

is  tvicood  tbrnmrb  o noaaaffh  under  the  inflnenpoof  o liuht.  . , ,,  ' . , - . 


Meal-beetle  ( Tenebrio  moli- 
tor).  Adult  and  larva.  (About 
twice  natural  size.) 


is  passed  through  a passage  under  the  influence  of  a light 
blast  of  cool  air. 


inealy  (me'li),  a.  [<  mecifl-  + -if .]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  meal ; resembling  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  meal;  pulverulent:  as,  a mealy  pow- 
der; a mealy  potato;  a mealy  apple. 

The  very  brightest  Sunday  Autumn  saw. 

With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts, 

Could  never  keep  those  boys  away  from  church. 

Wordsworth,  The  Brothers. 

2.  Covered  or  overspread  with  meal  or  with 
some  powdery  substance  resembling  meal. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  bug  [coffee-bug]  found 
in  Ceylon, and  called  respectively  “black," or  “scaly,” and 
“white,"  or  mealy.  Sports’  Encyc.  Many/.,  I.  699. 

3.  Specifically  — (a)  In  ornith.,  having  the  plu- 
mage whitened  as  if  dusted  over  with  flour; 
hoary;  canescent.  (b)  In entom., mealy- winged, 
(c)  In  hot.,  same  as  farinose. — 4.  Pale-colored; 
light  or  white  in  hue,  like  meal:  as,  a mealy 
complexion. 

The  mealie  Mountains  (late  vnseen) 
Change  their  white  garments  into  lusty  green. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s W eeks,  L 4. 
His  complexion,  which  was  pale  or  mealy. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xi. 

5.  Mealy-mouthed.  [Slang.] 

I didn't  mince  the  matter  with  him.  I'm  never  mealy 
with  ’em.  Dickens,  Hard  Times, 

Mealy  amazon,  a South  American  parrot,  Chrysotis  fari- 
nosa.  See  Chrysotis.—  Mealy  bug.  See  buy-.  Mealy 
redpoll.  See  redpoll. 

mealy-bird  (meTi-berd),  n.  The  young  of  the 
long-tailed  duck,  Harelda  glacialis.  Rev.  C. 
Swainson.  See  cut  under  Harelda.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Norfolk).] 

The  willow- 
[Local,  Eng.] 


warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilus. 


mealer1  (me'ier),  it.  [<  meaf-  + -er1.]  Awood-  mealy-mouthed  (me  li-mou®Hd),  a.  Speaking 


en  rubber  with  which  gunpowder  is  mealed 
mealer3  (me'ier),  n.  [<  meal’1  + -er1.]  One 
who  takes  his  meals  at  one  place  and  lodges  at 
another.  [Colloq.] 

One  of  those  cheap  boarding-houses  . . , where  hu- 
manity is  resolved  into  two  classes  only  — roomers  and 
mealers.  Christian  Union , Aug.  11, 1887. 

mealie  (me'li),  n.  [Cape  D.  milje,  < Pg.  milho, 
millet,  maize.]  An  car  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn;  specifically,  in  the  plural,  maize:  as,  a 
sack  of  mealies.  [South  Africa  and  Australia.] 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  Natal  section,  the  maize  (lo- 
cally mealies),  owing  to  its  splendid  size,  is  especially 


cautiously  or  warily ; not  saying  plainly  what 
is  meant ; using  too  much  caution  or  reserve  in 
speech,  as  from  timidity  or  hypocrisy;  hence, 
soft-spoken ; given  to  the  use  of  soft  or  honeyed 
words;  hypocritical. 

So  were  more  meete  for  mealy-mouthed  men. 

Gascoigne,  Fruits  of  War. 

She  was  a fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature  speaks 
so  plain.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

Angry  men  hotly  in  earnest  are  not  usually  mealy- 
mouthed.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  425. 

mealy-mouthedness  (me'li-mouTHd-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed. 


striking.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV1.  48.  mealy-tree  (me'li-tre),  n.  The  wayfaring-tree, 

mealie-field  (me'li-feld),  n.  A field  of  mealies  Viburnum  Lantana  : so  called  on  account  of  the 
or  maize ; a maize-field.  Also  called  mealie-  mealy  surface  of  the  young  shoots  and  leaves. 
garden.  [South  Africa.]  [Great  Britain.] 

A bivouac  was  made  near  a deserted  kraal,  there  being  mealy -WlUged  (me  li-wingd),  a.  1,  Having 
a mealie-field  hard  by.  ...  A volley  was  fired  from  the  wings  covered  with  minute  scales;  lepi- 


the  adjacent  mealie-garden. 


Cape  Argus,  June  5,  1879. 
n.  1.  The  quality  of 


mealiness  (me 'li-nes), 
being  mealy;  softness  or  smoothness,  with  fri- 
ableness and  dryness  to  tbe  touch  or  taste. — 

2.  The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed, 
mealing-stone  (me'ling-ston),  n.  A stone  of 
a hand-mill  for  grinding. 

The  grain  is  roasted  and  ground  between  two  stones, 
one  lying  on  the  ground,  the  other  held  in  the  hands  — 
two  mealing -stones.  Amor.  Anthropologist,  I.  306. 

mealman  (mel'man),  n. ; pi.  mealmen  (-men). 
One  who  deals  in  meal. 

mealmonger  (mel'mung,/ger),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  meal. 

meal-moth  (mel'mdth),  n.  A pyralid  moth, 
Fyralis  farinalis,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  upon 
meal. 

meal-mouthed  (mel'mouTHd),  a.  Same  as 
mealy-mouthed. 

That  same  devout  meale-mmdh’d  precisian. 

Marston,  Satires,  ii.  (Nares.) 

meal-offering  (mel'of,/er-ing),  n.  See  meat- 
offering. 

meal-pockt,  meal-poket  (mel'pok,  -pok),  n.  A 
meal-bag ; a bag  carried  by  beggars  to  bold  tbe 
meal  received  in  charity. 

His  meal-pock  hang  about  his  neck, 

Into  a leathern  fang. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  188). 
meal-tidet  (mel'tld),  -n.  [<  ME.  meeletide;  < 

meal 1 + tide.]  Meal-time ; the  hour  for  a meal. 
The  morwen  com  and  nyghen  gan  the  tyrae 
Of  meele-tide.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1556. 

meal-time  (mel'tim),  n.  The  usual  time  for 
eating  a meal. 

meal-tub  (mel'tub),  n.  A large  tub  or  barrel 
for  holding  meal  or  flour. 


dopterous,  as  an  insect.  The  mealy-winged 
scale-insects  are  the  Aleurodidce.  [Bare.] 

All  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as  butterflies 
and  moths.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  15. 

2.  Covered  with  whitish  powder  like  meal: 
specifically  applied  to  the  neuropterous  insects 
of  the  family  Coniopterygidce. 
mean1  (men),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  meant,  ppr. 
meaning.  [<  ME.  menen,  < AS.  mcenan  (also 
gemcenan),  mean,  intend,  declare,  tell,  relate, 
= OS.  menian,  mean,  intend,  make  known,  = 
OFries.  menu  = D.  meenen  = MLG.  menen,  LG. 
meenen  = OHG.  meinan,  MHG.  G.  meinen, 
mean,  intend,  signify,  think,  etc.,  = Icel. 
meina  = Sw.  mena  = Dan.  mene  = Goth.  *main- 
jan  (not  recorded),  intend,  signify,  mean;  cf. 
OHG.  meina,  thought,  minni,  memory,  Goth. 
munan,  think,  intend,  mean,  akin  to  OBulg. 
menja,  menite,  mean,  - Bohem.  mneti,  think; 
ult.  <.\t man  (Skt.  man,  etc.),  think:  see  mindX, 
min 3,  mental !,  mention,  etc.  Cf.  meaifi.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  have  in  mind,  view,  or  contem- 
plation ; intend ; hence,  to  purpose  or  design. 

We  fayne  and  forge  and  father  soch  thinges  of  Tullie,  as 
he  nener  ment  in  deed.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  123. 

No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  2.  15. 
Alas,  poor  creature  1 he  meant  no  man  harm, 

That  I am  sure  of.  Ford,  ’Tis  Pity,  iii.  9. 

Sir  Peter,  I know,  means  to  call  there  about  this  time. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  2. 

I wish  I knew  what  my  father  meant  us  to  do. 

E.  S.  Sheppard,  The  Children’s  Cities. 

2.  To  signify,  or  he  intended  to  signify ; indi- 
cate ; import;  denote. 

What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp 
of  the  Hebrews?  1 Sam.  iv.  6. 


mean 

If  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung,  . . . 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  120. 
When  Tnlly  owns  himself  ignorant  whether  lessus,  in 
the  twelve  tables,  means  a funeral  song,  or  mourning  gar- 
ment; and  Aristotle  doubts  whether  ovpevs,  in  the  Iliad, 
signifies  a mule,  or  muleteer,  I may  surely,  without  shame, 
leave  some  obscurities  to  happier  industry,  or  future  in- 
formation. Johnson,  Diet.,  1'ref.  p.  iii. 

3).  To  mention;  tell;  express. 

[They]  present  horn  to  Priam,  that  was  prise  lord : 

There  menyt  thai  thaire  message  & with  mouthe  told. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7838. 
To  mean  business.  See  business. =Syn.  2.  Intend,  de- 
sign, contemplate  (with  present  participle). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  minded  or  disposed; 
have  intentions  of  some  kind:  usually  joined 
with  an  adverb : as,  he  means  well. 

Godd  woll  . . . helpe  Hys  servants  that  meane  truly. 

Paston,  Letters,  II.  351. 

Evans.  His  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  265. 

2.  To  have  thought  or  ideas;  have  meaning. 
[Rare.] 

And  he  who,  now  to  sense  now  nonsense  leaning. 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a meaning. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  186. 

3f.  To  speak ; talk.  Halliwell. 

Leve  we  stylle  at  the  quene, 

And  of  the  greyhound  we  wylle  mene 
That  we  before  of  tolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  74.  ( Halliwell .) 
Than  Calcas,  the  clerke,  came  fro  his  tent, 
ffongit  hir  faire,  and  with  fyne  chere 
Toke  hir  into  tent,  talket  with  hir  fast, 

And  menit  of  hir  maters,  as  thai  in  mynd  hade. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8100. 

mean2  (men),  a . [<  ME.  meene , mene,  earlier 

imene , < AS.  gemcene  (very  rarely  and  prob.  by 
mere  error  without  the  prefix,  mcene ) = OS.  gi- 
meni  = OFries.  mene  = MD.  gemene,  D.  gemeen 
= MLG.  gemeine , gemene , gemen , LG.  gemeen 
= OHG.  gimeini,  MHG.  gemeine , G.  gemein  = 
Sw.  gemen  = Dan.  gemeen  = Goth,  gamains , 
common,  general;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  commu- 
nis, common,  general : see  common.  From  this 
word  in  the  orig.  sense  ‘ common/  ‘ general  ’ 
has  developed  the  sense  i low  ’ in  rank  or  qual- 
ity, hence  ‘ base'  (cf.  similar  senses  of  common ) ; 
but  this  development  has  prob.  been  assisted 
by  the  confluence  of  the  word  with  one  orig. 
distinct,  namely,  AS.  mcene,  false,  wicked  {mcene 
ath , a false  oath)  (=  OHG.  MHG.  mein , false, 
= Icel.  meinn , harmful,  etc.),  < man,  false,  also 
a noun,  falsehood,  wickedness,  evil : see  man- 
swear.']  If.  Common;  general. 

Ther-of  merveiled  the  mene  peple  what  it  myght  mene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  145. 

2.  Of  a common  or  low  origin,  grade,  quality, 
etc.;  common ; humble : as,  a man  of  mean  pa- 
rentage; mean  birth  or  origin ; a mean  abode. 

Alle  manere  of  men,  the  mene  and  the  ryche. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  20. 
So  . . . my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3.  87. 
Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads, 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray.  Cowper,  Doves. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  commonly  pertaining  to 
persons  or  things  of  low  degree ; common ; in- 
ferior; poor;  shabby:  as,  a mean  appearance; 
mean  dress. 

He  chanc’d  to  meet  his  deposed  Brother,  wandering  in 
mean  condition.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

I know  not  what  entertainment  they  [other  seamen] 
had ; but  mine  was  like  to  be  but  mean,  and  therefore  I 
presently  left  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  55. 

4.  Without  dignity  of  mind;  destitute  of  honor ; 
low-minded;  spiritless;  base. 

The  mean  man’s  actions,  be  they  good  or  evil,  they  reach 
not  far.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  18. 

Till  I well  could  weep  for  a time  so  sordid  and  mean. 

Tennyson , Maud,  v.  2. 

5.  Niggardly;  penurious;  miserly;  stingy. — 

6.  Of  little  value  or  account ; low  in  worth  or 
estimation;  worthy  of  little  or  no  regard;  con- 
temptible; despicable. 

The  meter  and  verse  of  Plautus  and  Terence  be  verie 
meane.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  144. 

But  Paul  said,  I am  . . . a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a city  in  Cili- 
cia, a citizen  of  no  mean  city.  Acts  xxi.  39. 

The  Frencl!  esteem  him  [the  chub]  so  mean  as  to  call 
him  Un  Villain.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  66. 

7.  Disobliging;  pettily  offensive  or  unaccom- 
modating; “small.”  [Colloq.]— To  feel  mean, 
to  feel  that  one  has  been  guilty  of  some  petty  act;  feel 
that  one  has  not  been  generous,  honorable,  etc.  [Colloq.] 
=Syn.  2.  Vulgar,  etc.  (see  common),  humble,  poor,  servile. 
— 4.  Abject . Low,  etc.  (see  abject),  paltry.  See  list  under 
low 2.-5.  Niggardly,  Stingy,  etc.  (see  penurious);  sordid, 
selfish,  close. 


^ mean 

mean3  (men),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  meene,  mene,  < 
OF . meienj  moien , F.  moyen  = Pr.  meian  = Sp. 
Pg.  mediano  = It.  mezzano,  mean,  < L.  medianus , 
that  is  in  the  middle,  middle',  < medius , middle : 
see  medium  and  mid*.  Cf.  median  and  mizzen, 
doublets  of  meanff]  I .a.  1.  Occupying  a mid- 
dle position ; midway  between  two  extremes ; 
median : now  chiefly  in  certain  technical  uses. 
See  phrases  below. 

Ther  ben  none  other  mene  weyes  newe. 

Chancer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  286. 

2.  Of  medium  size,  extent,  etc.  ; medium,  mid- 
dling, or  moderate. 

In  their  eares  [the  women]  weare  eare-rings  of  the  forme 
and  bignesse  of  a meane  Candle. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  837. 

These  faunes  are  of  a meane  price,  For  a man  may  buy 
one  of  the  fairest  of  them  for  so  much  money  as  counter- 
vaileth  our  English  groate.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  135. 

The  first  tidings  of  Vicary  (who  was  probably  born  be- 
tween 1490  and  1500)  are,  that  he  was  **  a meane  practiser 
(had  a moderate  practise)  at  Maidstone,”  and  was  not  a 
trained  Surgeon.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  42. 

3.  Coming  between  two  events  or  points  of  time; 
intervening ; intermediate : only  in  the  phrase 
in  the  mean  time  or  while. 

In  the  meene  while\e,te  vsgeder  ourekyn  and  ourefrendes 
and  sowderes  out  of  alle  londes,  and  lete  vs  yeve  hem  ba- 
teile  as  soone  as  we  may  be  assembled. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  174. 

In  the  mean  while  his  disciples  prayed  him,  saying,  Mas- 
ter, eat.  John  iv.  31. 

4.  Intermediate  in  a number  of  greater  and  less 
values,  quantities,  or  amounts ; forming  an  aver- 
age between  two  or  more  terms  of  any  kind; 
average;  specifically,  in  math.,  having  a value 
which  is  a symmetrical  function  of  other  values 
of  the  same  sort,  such  that,  were  all  those  other 
values  to  be  equal,  the  value  of  the  function 
would  be  equal  to  them  all  (compare  II.,  4): 
as,  the  mean  breadth  of  a country;  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Those  constitutions  which  can  bear  in  open  day  the 
rough  dealing  of  the  world  must  be  of  that  mean  and  aver- 
age structure  — such  as  iron  and  salt,  atmospheric  air  and 
water.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 

Center  of  mean  distances.  See  center*. — Focus  of 
mean  motion.  See  focus.  — Mean  anomaly.  See  anom- 
aly, 2.— Mean  apogee.  See  apogee,  l.— Mean  clef,  in 
musical  notation,  the  C clef,  because  once  specially  used  for 
the  mean  or  middle  voices.— Mean  distance,  ecliptic, 
effort.  See  the  nouns.— Mean  error.  See  error,  5. — 
Mean  line,  in  crystal.,  a bisectrix : the  first  mean  line  is 
the  acute,  the  second  mean  line  the  obtuse  bisectrix.— 
Mean  longitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a planet,  in  astron., 
the  celestial  longitude  which  the  body  would  have  at  any 
moment  if,  starting  from  perihelion,  it  moved  in  its  orbit 
with  a uniform  angular  velocity,  completing  its  revolution 
in  the  same  time  it  actually  employs  in  making  the  circuit. 
The  mean  and  true  longitudes  agree  therefore  at  perihe- 
lion and  aphelion. — Mean  moon,  an  imaginary  moon,  sup- 
posed to  move  with  an  equable  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
in  the  same  period  as  that  which  the  real  moon  takes  to 
perform  a revolution  with  an  unequable  motion.— Mean 
noon,  the  moment  when  the  mean  sun  passes  the  meridi- 
an.— Mean  place,  in  logic,  a place  which  partly  agrees 
with  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved,  and  partly  dif- 
fers from  the  same.  The  mean  places  are  conjugates,  cases, 
and  divisions.  — Mean  position,  in  fencing,  a position  of 
the  wrist  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  with 
the  thumb  above  the  fingers.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth). — 
Mean  proportional,  the  second  of  any  three  quantities 
in  continued  proportion.  — Mean  solar  day.  See  day  *,  3. 
— Mean  spacet,  meanwhile. 

Mean  space  entreate  our  freinds  not  to  be  too  bussie  in 
answering  matters,  before  they  know  them. 

Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  55. 
Mean  sun,  in  astron.,  an  imaginary  or  fictitious  sun,  mov- 
ing uniformly  in  the  celestial  equator,  and  having  its  right 
ascension  always  equal  to  the  sun’s  mean  longitude.  Its 
hour-angle  at  any  moment  defines  the  mean  time  or  clock- 
time, just  as  the  hour-angle  of  the  actual  sun  defines  the 
apparent  or  sun-dial  time.  The  use  of  the  mean  sun  in  time- 
reckoning is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  earth’s  orbit  and  the  inclination  of  the 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  the  sun’s  real  motion  in  right  as- 
cension is  seriously  variable,  and  the  days,  hours,  etc.,  of 
apparent  solar  time  have,  therefore,  no  fixed  length.  See 
day*,  3. — Mean  term,  in  logic,  same  as  middle  term  (which 
see,  under  middle). — Mean  time,  a system  of  reckoning 
time,  such  that  all  the  days  and  their  like  subdivisions  are 
of  equal  length,  its  day  being  the  mean  interval  between 
the  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian  of 
anyplace.  The  mean  time  at  any  moment  may  be  defined  as 
the  hour-angle  of  the  mean  sun  at  that  moment.  (See  mean 
sun.)  Mean  time  is  the  time  usually  employed  for  civil 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  is  the  time  indicated  by  an  or- 
dinary clock  or  watch,  properly  regulated.  Apparent  time 
is  that  indicated  by  a correctly  adjusted  sun-dial ; the  dif- 
ference between  the  mean  and  the  apparent  time  at  any  mo- 
ment is  called  the  equation  of  time,  and  sometimes  slightly 
exceeds  a quarter  of  an  hour.— Mean  voice,  in  music,  a 
voice  or  voice-part  intermediate  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  as  a tenor  or  an  alto. — Mean  way t,  mean- 
time. 

In  the  meane  way  they  [Lerius  and  his  fellows]  passed 
by  the  Tapemiry  Paraibse,  Ouetacates,  all  which,  howso- 
euer  they  exercise  hostilities  and  mutuall  disagreements, 
yet  agree  in  like  barbarous  and  rightlesse  Rites. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  837. 
To  cut  a line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  See  ex- 
treme. = Syn.  See  II. 
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II,  n.  1 . The  middle  point,  place,  or  state  be- 
tween two  extremes ; a middle  path  or  course ; 
a middle  or  intermediate  kind,  quality,  rate,  or 
degree ; hence,  the  avoidance  of  extremes ; ab- 
sence of  excess ; moderation. 

Ocupye  the  meene  by  stydefast  strengthes,  for  al  that 
ever  is  undir  the  meene  or  elles  al  that  overpassith  the 
meene  despisith  welefulnesse. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  7. 

There  is  no  mean;  either  we  depart  from  God  and  stick 
to  the  devil,  or  depart  from  the  devil  and  stick  to  God. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  52. 

’Tis  a sin  against 

The  state  of  princes  to  exceed  a mean 

In  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  L 1. 

We  shall  hold  the  immutable  mean  that  lies  between 
insensibility  and  anguish. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  vii. 

The  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
2f.  Intervening  time ; interval  of  time ; interim; 
meantime. 

Reserve  her  cause  to  her  etemall  doome ; 

And,  in  the  meane,  vouchsafe  her  honorable  toombe. 

Spenser,  F.'  Q.,  II.  i.  58. 
3.  In  music : (a)  A middle  voice  or  voice-part, 
as  the  tenor  or  alto. 

Thi  organys  so  hihe  begynne  to  syng  ther  mess, 

With  treble  meene  and  tenor  discordyng  as  I gesse. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  54.  ( Ualliwell .) 

Your  change  of  notes,  the  flat,  the  mean,  the  sharp. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xcviii. 

(b)  The  second  of  a set  of  viols ; an  alto. 

Their  chiefe  instruments  are  Rattles  made  of  small 

gourds,  or  Pumpeons  shels.  Of  these  they  haue  Base, 
Tenor,  Countertenor,  Meane,  and  Treble. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 136. 

(c)  Either  the  second  or  the  third  string  of  a 
viol,  the  former  being  the  small  mean , and  the 
latter  the  great  mean. — 4.  A quantity  having  a 
value  intermediate  between  the  values  of  other 
quantities;  specifically,  in  math.,  the  average, 
or  arithmetical  mean , obtained  by  adding  sever- 
al quantities  together  and  dividing  the  sum  by 
their  number.  In  general  a mean  is  a quantity  which 
depends  upon  certain  other  quantities  according  to  any 
law  which  conforms  to  these  two  conditions : first,  that, 
if  the  quantities  which  determine  the  mean  should  all  be 
equal,  the  mean  would  be  equal  to  any  one  of  them ; and 
second,  that  no  transposition  of  the  values  of  the  deter- 
mining quantities  among  themselves  can  alter  the  value  of 
the  mean.  (See  geometrical  mean,  below.)  The  ancients 
recognized  ten  kinds  of  mean  (/u.eo-6r»}s,  medietas),  distin- 
guished by  ordinal  numbers,  to  which  Jordanus  Nemora- 
rius  added  an  eleventh.  Only  the  first  four,  the  arithmeti- 
cal, geometrical,  harmonica!,  and  contraharmonical,  are 
true  means. 

5.  In  logic , the  middle  term  in  a syllogism. — 
6f.  A mediator ; an  intermediary ; an  agent ; a 
broker;  a go-between. 

Thogh  that  our  hertes  stierne  ben  and  stoute, 

Thow  to  thy  Sone  canst  be  swich  a mene 
That  alle  our  giltes  he  forgiveth  clene. 

Chaucer,  Mother  of  God,  1.  83. 

For  the  am  I becomen 
Bytwyxen  game  and  ernest,  swich  a meene 
As  maken  wommen  unto  men  to  comen. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iiL  254. 

7.  A subservient  agency  or  instrumentality; 
that  which  confers  ability  or  opportunity  to 
attain  an  end:  now  rare  in  the  singular,  the 
plural  form  being  used  with  both  singular  and 
plural  meanings : as,  means  of  travel  or  of  sub- 
sistence ; by  this  means  you  will  succeed. 

Be  that  meane  the  cite  for  to  Wynne. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  952. 
Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them. 

Shak. , Rich.  III.,  iv.  2.  77. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  [a  sacrament]  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us;  ordained  ...  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a pledge  to  assure 
us  thereof.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

What  person  trusted  chiefly  with  your  guard, 

You  think  is  aptest  for  me  to  corrupt 
In  making  him  a mean  for  our  safe  meeting. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  ii.  1. 

The  end  must  justify  the  means.  Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

8.  Causative  agency  or  instrumentality;  con- 
tributory aid  or  assistance ; help ; support : 
only  in  the  plural  form,  in  the  phrase  by  means 
of,  or  by  (or  through ) . . . means:  as,  we  live 
by  means  of  food ; it  came  about  through  their 
means. 

That  by  means  of  death  . . . they  which  are  called 
might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance. 

Heb.  ix.  15. 

Our  brother  is  imprison’d  by  your  means. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3.  78. 
Specifically — 9.  pi.  Disposable  resources;  ele- 
meuts  of  ability  or  opportunity;  especially, 
pecuniary  resources;  possessions;  revenue; 
income. 
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The  widow  and  the  fatherlesse 
He  would  send  meanes  unto. 

True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  357). 

He  has  never  sullied  his  honour,  which,  with  his  title, 
has  outlived  his  means.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 
Arithmetical  mean.  See  def.  4.—  Arithmetico-geo- 
metrical  mean.  See  arithmetico-geometrical. — By  all 
means,  certainly ; on  every  consideration  ; without  fail : 
as,  go,  by  all  means. 

Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  all  means. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 
By  any  means,  (at)  By  all  means. 

Tell  her 

She  must  by  any  means  address  some  present 

To  the  cunning  man.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 
(5)  In  any  way ; possibly  ; at  all. 

I have  always  defended  you,  and  said  I didn’t  think  you 
so  ugly  by  any  means.  SheHdan , School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1 . 
By  no  manner  of  means,  in  no  possible  way;  notin  the 
least. — By  no  means,  not  at  all ; certainly  not ; not  in 
any  degree  — Center  of  the  harmonic  mean.  See  har- 
monic.— Contraharmonical  mean  and  proportion. 
See  contraharmonical.—  Geometrical  mean,  the  mean 
obtained  by  multiplying  two  quantities  together  and  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  the  product.  Jn  general,  the 
geometrical  mean  of  n quantities  is  the  nth  root  of  their 
product.— Golden  mean,  in  morals,  moderation;  the 
avoidance  of  extremes  in  either  of  two  contrary  ways.— 
Harmonic  mean.  See  harmonic. — Means  of  grace. 
See  grace. — Quadratic  mean,  the  square  root  of  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  given  quantities. 
— To  make  meanst,  to  take  steps ; find  one’s  way. 

We  hauing  made  meanes  for  our  speedie  flight,  as  we 
were  issuing  foorth  we  were  bewrayed  by  ye  barking  of  a 
dog.  Webbe,  Travels,  p.  28  (ed.  Arber). 

After  she  had  been  in  prison  three  or  four  days,  she 
made  means  to  the  governour,  and  submitted  herself,  and 
acknowledged  her  fault  in  disturbing  the  church. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  Hew  England,  I.  339. 
=Syn.  1.  Mean,  Medium,  Average,  Mediocrity.  Mean  and 
medium  represent  the  middle  point  or  degree.  Mean 
is  much  used  in  mathematics.  (See  arithmetical  mean, 
geometrical  mean,  etc.,  above.)  Mean  is  also  much  used 
in  morals : as,  in  conduct  we  are  to  observe  the  golden 
mean;  Aristotle  held  that  each  virtue  was  a mean  be- 
tween vice  of  defect  and  a vice  of  excess.  Medium  has 
this  latter  sense,  but  is  used  chiefly  in  matters  of  practi- 
cal life : as,  goods  that  are  a medium  between  the  best 
and  the  poorest;  a color  that  is  a medium  between  two 
others.  In  this  sense  medium  is  much  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive : as,  a medium  grade,  color,  price.  Means  is  the  form 
of  mean  that  corresponds  to  medium  when  it  stands  for 
that  which,  by  being  between  others,  is  the  agency  for 
communication,  etc.  As  mean  and  medium  generally  im- 
ply simply  two  extremes,  but  may  imply  several  quanti- 
ties of  different  amounts  or  degrees,  so  average  may  imply 
simply  two  extremes,  but  generally  implies  several  quan- 
tities of  different  amounts  or  degrees : as,  the  average  of 
3,  5,  7,  and  9 is  6.  The  latter  word  has  similar  figurative 
uses  : as,  the  man’s  education  was  better  than  the  average. 
Mediocrity  is,  now  used  only  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  imply- 
ing blame  or  contempt : as,  talents  not  above  mediocrity 
— that  is,  very  moderate. — 7.  Instrument,  method,  mode, 
way,  expedient,  resource,  appliance. 
mean4t  (men),  v.  [<  ME.  menen,  < AS.  mbenan, 
lament,  moan:  see  moan,  the  present  E.  form. 
The  AS.  is  often  identified  with  mcenan,  mean, 
but  the  difference  of  meaning  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  it  as  a distinct  word.]  I.  intrans. 
To  moan ; lament ; mourn ; complain. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  meanes,  videlicit : 

This.  Asleepe,  my  Loue?  What,  dead,  my  Doue? 

0 Piramus,  arise ! Shak. , M.  N.  D. , v.  1. 330  (folio  1623). 

. n.  trans.  To  bemoan;  lament:  used  reflex- 
ively. 

Whanne  i hade  al  me  mened  no  more  nold  he  seie 

But  “serteinly,  swete  damisele,  that  me  sore  rewes.” 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  561. 

mean6t  (men),  v.  t.  [An  aphetic  form  of  de- 
mean!.] To  demean;  carry;  conduct. 

As  good  a gentleman  born  as  thou  art : nay,  and  better 
meaned.  Marstan,  J onson , and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  i.  1. 
Oh,  wives,  hereafter,  mean  your  hearts  to  them 
You  give  your  holy  vows. 

^ Shirley,  Love’s  Cruelty,  v.  2. 

meander  (me-an'der),  n.  [Formerly  also  mce- 
ander;  = F.  mcandre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  meandro,  < 
L.  mmander,  < Gr.  fiaiavipoc,  a winding  stream 
or  canal,  any  winding  pattern,  so  called  from 
the  river  Meander,  L.  Mmander,  Mmandrus, 
Mceandros,  < Gr.  Maiavtipoc,  a river,  now  called 
Mendere,  which  flows  -with  many  windings  into 
the  ASgean  Sea  near  Miletus.]  1.  A winding 
course;  a winding  or  turning  in  a passage;  a 
maze ; a labyrinth. 

Here’s  a maze  trod,  indeed. 

Through  forth-rights  and  meanders  ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3.  3. 

There  is  another  way,  full  of  meanders  and  labyrinths. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  17. 

In  the  garden  . . . are  many  stately  fountains,  . . . 
walks,  terraces,  meanders,  fruit-trees,  and  a most  goodly 
prospect.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18, 1645. 

2.  An  ornament 
composed  of 
lines,  neither 
representing 
nor  suggesting 

any  definite  ob-  Meander. 
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measles 


jeet,  forming  right  or  oblique  angles  with  one 
another,  or  even  curved  with  interlaeings,  etc. 
The  name  is  used  especially  for  the  fret-  or  key- 
ornament. 

In  a small  fragment  of  similar  drapery  a minute  maeanr 
der  pattern  is  painted  in  black  on  a red  ground. 

A.  S.  Murray , Greek  Sculpture,  I.  113. 

3.  A rough  survey,  which  does  not  follow 
straight  lines,  and  on  which  the  directions, 
distances,  and  elevations  are  noted, 
meander  (me-an'der),  v . [<  meander , w.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  round.  [Rare.] 
A waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display,  . . . 

With  silver-quivering  rills  meander’d  o’er. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  85. 
2.  To  form  into  meanders;  cause  to  twist 
about.  [Rare.] 

Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  tinny  strand. 

By  their  rmand’red  creeks  indenting  of  that  land. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  158. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  proceed  by  winding  and 
turning ; make  frequent  changes  of  course ; 
move  orflow  intricately:  as,  a meandering  river; 
to  meander  from  point  to  point  in  a walk. 

Pierce  my  vein, 

Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 

And  catechise  it  well.  Cowper,  Task,  iiL  202. 

2.  To  make  a rough  survey  of  a country  by  go- 
ing over  it,  measuring  the  bearings,  distances, 
and  changes  of  elevation  of  the  path  pursued, 
and  noting  the  positions  of  neighboring  topo- 
graphical features. 

meander-line  (me-an'der-lln),  n.  A line  form- 
ing a part  or  the  whole  of  a meander  in  sense  3. 
meandrian  (me-an'dri-an),  a.  [<  meander  + 
-an;  after  L.  Mwandrius,  pertaining  to  the  river 
Mceanderfi\  Winding;  having  many  turns. 

This  serpent,  surrepent  generation,  with  their  meandri- 
an  turnings  and  windings,  their  mental  reservations. 

Dean  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  6, 1008,  p.  27.  (Latham.) 

meandrically  (me-an'dri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
meandering  way;  m an  irregular  course.  Amer. 
Naturalist,  XXI.  936. 

meandrine  (me-an'drin),  a.  [<  meander  + 
-ine1.]  1.  Meandrous;  winding;  characterized 
by  windings  and  turnings. — 2.  Gyrate,  as  a 
brain-coral ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Mceandrina.  Also  spelled  mwandrine. 

By  this  serial  growth  the  corallum  becomes  gyrate  or 
meandrine.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  373. 

Meandrinidse  (me-an-drin'i-de),  n.  pi.  See 
Mceandrinidce. 

meandrous  (me-an'drus),  a.  [Formerly  also 
nmandrous  ; <" meander  + -o«s.]  Winding; 
flexuous;  meandering. 

With  virtuous  rectitude  meandrous  falsehood  is  incon- 
sistent. Loveday,  Letters  (1682),  p.  268.  (Latham.) 

Ouse  it  self  in  this  shire,  more  meeandrous  than  Mean- 
der. Fuller,  Worthies,  Bedfordshire. 

meandryt  (me-an'dri),  a.  [<  meander  + -t/L] 
Same  as  meandrous. 

The  river  Styx,  with  crooked  and  meandry  turnings,  en- 
circleth  the  palace  of  the  infernal  Bis.  Bacon. 

meanet.  An  obsolete  form  of  mean1,  mean2, 
mean3,  and  mien. 

meanert,  n.  One  who  means  or  expresses  a 
meaning  or  thought. 

This  room  was  built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver 
themselves  hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

meaning  (me'ning),».  [<ME.meny»fir  (=OFries. 
■meninge  = D.  meening  = MLG.  meninge  = OHG. 
meinunga,  MHG.  meinunge,  G.  meinung  = Icel. 
meining  = Sw.  Dan.  mening,  opinion);  verbal  n. 
of  mean1,vfi]  1.  That  which  exists  in  the  mind, 
view,  or  contemplation  as  an  aim  or  purpose  ; 
that  which  is  meant  or  intended  to  be  done ; in- 
tent ; purpose  ; aim ; object. 

And  speres  thaim  sadly  [ask  them  soberly]  of  the  same, 
So  shall  3e  stabely  vndirstande 

Ther  mynde  and  ther  menyng.  York  Plays,  p.  131. 

I am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  to- 
wards you.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2.  190. 


3f.  Understanding ; knowledge ; remembrance. 
“ Ich haue no kynde knowyng, ” quathich,  “3emotekenne 
me  bettere, 

By  what  wey  hit  wexith  and  wheder  out  of  my  menyng.  ” 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  il.  138. 
In  menyng  of  manerez  mere, 

This  burne  now  schal  vus  bryng. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  924. 
= Syn.  1.  Design. — 2.  Sense,  explanation,  interpretation, 
purport,  acceptation.  See  significance. 

meaning  (me'ning),j>.  a.  Significant;  express- 
ing thought  or  purpose : as,  a meaning  look. 

meaningful  (me'ning-ful),  a.  [<  meaning,  n., 
+ -fulfi\  Full  meaning ; significant. 

The  meaningful  adjuncts  to  root-words  — in  substan- 
tive, verbal,  and  other  terminations.  Science,  XII.  292. 

meaningless  (me'ning-les),  a.  [<  meaning  + 
-less. I Having  no  meaning;  destitute  of  sense 
or  significance. 

He  bored  me  with  his  meaningless  conversation. 

T.  Hook,  Jack  Brag.  (Latham.) 

The  process  of  loading  a gun  is  meaningless  until  the 
subsequent  actions  performed  with  the  gun  are  known. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 1. 

Theterm  “ought"  . . . is  meaningless  without  the  con- 
ception of  duty.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  207. 

meaninglessly  (me'ning-les-li),  adv.  Without 
meaning  or  significance.  [Rare.] 

A fact  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  the  tenses  are 
used  meaninglessly,  by  fixed  habit. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  159. 

meaninglessness  (me'ning-les-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  meaningless,  or  without 
significance  or  import.  [Rare.] 

meaningly  (me'ning-li),  adv.  In  a meaning 
manner;  significantly;  with  intention:  as,  to 
look  at  a person  meaningly. 

meaningness  (me'ning-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  meaning ; significance. 

She  . . . looked  so  lovely,  so  silly,  and  so  full  of  un- 
meaning meaningness. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  341. 

meanlesst  (men'les),  a . [<  mean's  + -Zess.] 
Performed  without  the  aid  of  means  or  second 
causes. 

Since  his  ascention  into  heaven  meanelesse  miracles  are 
ceased.  Nash,  Christ’s  Teares. 

meanly^ (men'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *meneliche,  < 
AS . gemwnelice,  commonly,  generally,  < gemcene- 
llc , common:  see  meanly 1,  a.~\  1.  In  a mean, 

low,  or  humble  degree ; basely. 

His  daughter  meanly  have  I match’d  in  marriage. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  3.  37. 

She  was  much  censur’d  for  marrying  so  meanly,  being 
herselfe  allied  to  the  Royal  family. 

Evelyn , Diary,  July  22,  1674. 

2.  With  a low  estimate;  disrespectfully;  con- 
temptuously : as,  to  think  or  speak  meanly  of  a 
person. 

meanly1!,  a.  [ME.  menelicli , mcenelich,<.  AS.  ge- 
mcenellc , common,  general,  < gemcene , common : 
see  mean?,  a.,  and  -Zy1.]  1.  Common;  general. 
— 2.  Moderate;  mild. 

Lyhte  and  meenelyche  remedies. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 

meanly2t  (men'ii),  adv.  [(.meat?  + -Zy2.]  In 
a mean  or  middling  manner  or  degree,  (a)  Mod- 
erately. 

The  Husbandman  was  meanly  well  content 
Triall  to  make  of  his  endevourment. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L 297. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1.  59. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly  culti- 
vated. Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

( b ) Indifferently;  poorly. 

He  was  a person  but  meanly  qualified  for  the  station  he 

^was  in.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  102. 

meanness  (men'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  *menenes,<.  AS. 
gemcennes , < gemcene , common:  see  mean 2.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  mean  in  grade  or  quality; 
want  of  dignity  or  distinction;  commonness; 
poorness;  rudeness. 


All  this  performed  with  a careful  economy  that  never 
descends  to  meanness.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

Meanness,  however,  has  a wider  sphere  than  Liberality, 
and  refers  not  merely  to  the  taking  or  refusing  of  money, 
but  to  taking  advantages  generally : in  this  wider  sense 
the  opposite  virtue  is  Generosity. 

H.  Sidgwiclc,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  302. 
= Syn.  1.  Abjectness,  lowness,  lowliness,  scantiness,  slen- 
derness. See  abject.— 2 and  3.  Littleness,  Meanness,  illib- 
erally, sordidness,  penuriousness,  closeness,  miserliness. 
Littleness  applies  to  more  than  meanness  applies  to,  as  the 
understanding  and  the  affections ; it  is  the  opposite  of  all 
largeness  of  nature,  and  especially  of  magnanimity.  Mean- 
ness is  directly  selfish,  but  in  a sordid,  groveling,  pinching 
fashion ; it  is  the  opposite  of  nobleness  and  generosity.  See 
penuriousness. 

meanort,  n.  [By  apheresis  from  demeanor .] 
Behavior;  demeanor;  conduct. 

As  if  his  meanor  . . . were  not  a little  culpable. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  108.  ( Davies .) 

means  (menz),  n.  pi.  See  mean?,  n.,  7,  8,  9. 
mean-spirited  (men'spir//i-ted),  a.  Having  a 
mean  spirit ; spiritless ; groveling. 

He  [Preston]  was  at  best  a mean-spirited  coward. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvii. 

meant  (ment).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
mean\ 

meantime  (men'tim'),  adv.  [An  ellipsis  of  in 
the  mean  time : see  mean 3,  a.,  3.]  During  the 
interval ; in  the  interval  between  one  specified 
period  and  another. 

Meantime  in  shades  of  night  ACneas  lies.  Dryden. 

meantime  (men'tim'),  n.  The  interval  between 
one  specified  period  and  another : only  in  the 
phrase  in  the  meantime , formerly  also  the  means- 
time: properly  two  words  (in  the  mean  time), 
conventionally  written  as  one,  after  the  adverb. 

In  the  menetyme  that  they  entended  a-boute  this  mater, 
come  Merlyn  to  Blase.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 23. 

The  mean  time,  lady, 

I’ll  raise  the  preparation  of  a war. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  4.  25. 

meanwhile  (men'hwll),  adv.  [An  ellipsis  of 
in  the  mean  while:  see  mean3,  a.,  3.]  Same  as 
meantime. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

meanwhile  (men'hwll),  n.  Same  as  meantime : 
only  in  the  phrase  in  the  meanwhile:  two  words, 
written  as  one. 
meanyt,  n.  See  meiny. 
mear1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mere1. 
mear2t,  «•  and  v.  See  mere2. 
mear3, ».  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  mare1. 
mearsmant,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  meresman. 
mease1!,  n.  [Also  meese,  mise;  < ME.  *mese, 
messe,  < OF.  meise,  maise,  meze,  mese,  mase,  f. 
and  m.,  also  meix,  mex,  m.,  a messuage,  dwell- 
ing, garden,  < ML.  mansa,  f.,  mansus,  m.,  a 
dwelling:  see  manse2,  and  cf.  messuage. ] A 
dwelling  or  a messuage. 

And.  richly  clad  in  thyfair  Golden  Fleece, 

Doo’st  hold  the  First  House  of  Heav’ns  spacious  Meese. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Baxtas’s  Weeks,  i.  4. 

mease2  (mes  or  mez),  n.  [<  OF.  mese,  meze, 
maise,  mase,  meisse,  moise  (ML.  mesa,  meisa),  a 
barrel  (of  herring,  etc.).]  1.  A tale  of  500  her- 
rings. Also  maze.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2f.  A mea- 
sure or  allowance. 

I want  my  mease  of  milk  when  I go  to  my  work. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

measle  (me'zl),  n.  [Also  meazel;  the  rare  sin- 
gular of  measles,  q.v.]  1.  A spot  or  an  excres- 
cence on  a tree.  See  measles,  3. 

A meazell  or  blister  growing  on  trees.  Florio. 

2.  An  individual  Cysticercus  celluloses,  the  larval 
or  scoleciform  stage  of  the  pork-tapeworm,  Ta- 
nia solium,  producing  the  disease  called  measles 
in  swine  (but  not  human  measles);  hence,  any 
similar  larva. 

measled  (me'zld),  a.  [<  ME.  maseled;  < measle 
+ -ed2.]  Affected  with  measles  or  larval  tape- 
worms; measly. 


2.  That  which  is  intended  to  he  or  actually  is 
expressed  or  indicated  in  any  way ; the  sense 
or  purport  of  anything,  as  a word  or  an  alle- 
gory, a sign,  symbol,  act,  event,  etc.;  signi- 
fication ; significance ; import. 

What  is  your  will  ? for  nothing  you  can  ask, 

So  full  of  goodness  are  your  words  and  meanings, 
Must  be  denied : speak  boldly. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 

He  that  hath  names  without  ideas  wants  meaning  in 
his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  x.  31. 

Old  events  have  modern  meanings.  Lowell,  Mahmood. 

Well-known  things  did  seem 
But  pictures  now  or  figures  in  a dream. 

With  all  their  meaning  lost. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  311. 


Worship,  ye  sages  of  the  east. 

The  king  of  Gods  in  meanness  drest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Anthems,  For  Christmas  Day. 
Rough  diamonds  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  pebbles ; 
and  meanness  may  beTich  in  accomplishments  which  riches 
in  vain  desire.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  27. 

This  wonderful  Almighty  person  . . . had  not  so  much 
in  the  same  world  as  where  to  lay  his  head,  by  reason  of 
the  meanness  of  his  condition.  South,  Sermons,  IV.  x. 

2.  Want  of  mental  elevation  or  dignity;  desti- 
tution of  spirit  or  honor;  contemptibleness; 
baseness. 

Lives  there  a man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares? 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  103. 

3.  Sordid  illiberality ; stinginess;  over-selfish 
economy  in  small  things ; niggardliness. 


Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a measled  mongrel. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  8. 

Thou  vermin  wretched 
As  e’er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  688. 

measles  (me'zlz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mea- 
sels,  meazles,  meazels,  measils,  maisils,  maysilles  : 
rarely  and  erroneously  in  sing,  (in  sense  1),  early 
mod.  E.  mesyll,  masul,  mazil;  < ME.  meseles,  ma- 
seles,  meselle,  mesylle,  measles  (glossing  ML.  mor- 
billus,  serpedo,  variola,  OF.  rugeroles 1,  < MB. 
maselen,  masselen,  also  maseren,  masseren  = G. 
masern,  measles,  lit.  ‘little  spots’  (cf.  smallpox, 
orig.  small  pocks,  ‘little  pustules’),  pi.  of  MD. 
*masel,  maschel  = MLG.  masele,  massele,  a spot, 
eruption,  pustule,  = OHG.  masala,  a bloody  tu- 
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mor,  G.  maser,  a spot,  speckle,  as  on  wood  or  on 
the  skin;  dim.  of  MD.  *mase  = MLG.  mase  = 
OHG.  mdsa,  MHG.  mdse,  G.  mase,  a spot,  the 
mark  of  a wound;  whence  also  ult.  mazer,  a 
bowlorig.of  spotted  wood:  s eemazer.  Theword 
measles,  MB.  meseles,  masales,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  ME.  mesel,  a leper,  whence  meselry, 
leprosy,  hut  has  been  more  or  less  confused 
with  it,  as  in  MD.  masel-sucht,  MLG.  masel-, 
massel-,  mesel-sucht,  -suite,  defined  as  “the  mea- 
sell-sicknesse  ” (Hexam),  or  measles,  but  prop, 
the  ‘leper-sickness,'  or  leprosy.  The  words 
mesel,  meselry  became  nearly  obsolete  before 
the  17th  century ; in  ME.  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced differently.  Hence  the  equiv.  meas- 
lings,  q.  v.  The  singular  measle  (clef.  1,  above) 
appears  to  have  been  developed  from  the  plural 
(which  is  now  used  as  singular),  in  the  sense 
‘ a spot  like  those  of  measles,'  and  not  in  the 
orig.  lit.  sense  (in  MD.,  etc.),  of  ‘a  little  spot.’] 

1.  A contagious  disease  of  man,  with  an  incu- 
bation period  of  about  nine  or  ten  days,  and  a 
period  of  invasion  of  about  three  or  four  days, 
in  which  there  are  pyrexia  and  rapid  pulse,  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  upper  air-passages,  and  bronchitis, 
followed  by  an  eruption  of  small  rose-colored 
papulse,  which  arrange  themselves  in  curvilin- 
ear forms.  The  period  of  eruption  usually  lasts  about 
four  days.  The  eruption  is  succeeded  by  a bran-like  des- 
quamation.  The  poison  is  conveyed  directly  from  the 
patient  through  the  air  and  by  fomites.  It  is  given  off  in 
the  period  of  invasion  as  well  as  in  later  periods.  Also 
called  rubeola  and  morbilli. 

So  shall  my  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  78. 

Peteechie  [It.],  the  disease  we  call  the  Meazels  or  Gods 
marks.  Florio. 

From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessels, 

Made  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1248. 

2.  An  old  name  for  several  diseases  of  swine  or 
sheep,  caused  by  the  scolex  or  measle  of  a tape- 
worm, and  characterized  by  reddish  watery  pus- 
tules on  the  skin,  cough,  feverishness,  and  dis- 
charge at  the  nostrils. — 3.  A disease  of  plants; 
any  blight  of  leaves  appearing  in  spots,  whether 
due  to  the  attacks  of  insects  or  to  the  action  of 
weather.  See  measle , 1. 

Fruit  bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles,  by  be- 
ing scorched  with  the  sun.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  See  measle , 2. — False,  French,  German,  or  hy- 
brid measles,  rubella.— Black  measles,  a malignant 
form  of  measles  formerly  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
perhaps  the  result  of  the  method  of  treatment  adopted. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

measle-worm  (me' zl-werm),  n.  The  scolex 
of  a tapeworm ; a measle. 
measlings  (mez'lingz),  n.  [=  Sw.  masling, 
messling  = Dan.  mseslinger  (pi.) ; as  measle-s  4* 
-ingl.]  The  measles.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
measly  (me'zli),  a.  [<  measles  + -y1.]  1.  In- 
fected with  measles  or  the  measle,  as  an  ani- 
mal or  its  flesh,  especially  pork. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 

All  as  she  scrubb’d  her  meazly  rump. 

Swift,  On  Cutting  down  the  Old  Thorn  at  Market  Hill. 

2.  Good-for-nothing;  miserable;  wretched;  con- 
temptible. [Low.] 

measonduet,  n.  [Sc.  also  messandevo , masson- 
deic  ; < ME.  mesondue , mesondieu , maisondewe , 
masondewe , etc.,  < OF.  maison  dieu , orig.  maison 
de  Dieu,  a hospital,  lit.  (like  mod.  F.  hotel-dieu , 
a hospital)  ‘ house  of  God’:  maison , < L.  man- 
sio(n-),  a dwelling,  a house ; de , < L.  de , of ; Dieu, 
< L.  Deus , God.]  A hospital;  a poorhouse. 

And  bad  hem  bugge  boldely  what  hem  best  lykede, 

And  seththen  sullen  hit  a-geyn  and  saue  the  wynnynge, 

And  make  meson-deux  ther-with  meseyse  to  helpe, 

And  wikkede  wones  wihtly  to  amende. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  28. 
Mynsteris  and  masondewes  malle  to  the  erthe. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3038. 

Measondvc  is  an  appellation  of  divers  Hospitalls  in  this 
kingdome,  and  it  comes  of  the  French  (Maison  de  Dieu), 
and  is  no  more  but  Gods  house  in  English. 

Les  Tenm  de  la  Ley  (1641),  fol.  202. 

measurable  (mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME. mesurable, 
mesurabel , < OF.  and  mesurable  = Pr.  mezu- 
rable  = Sp.  mensurable  = Pr.  mensuravel  = It. 
misurabile , < L.  mensurabilis,  that  may  be  mea- 
sured^ mensurare , measure:  see  measure , v.  Cf. 
mensurable.']  1.  Capable  of  being  measured; 
susceptible  of  mensuration  or  computation. 

God’s  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisible,  not 
measurable  by  time  and  motion.  Bentley,  Sermons. 

A measurable  function.  Maudsley,  Mind,  XII.  507. 
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2.  Moderate;  temperate;  limited;  of  small 
quantity  or  extent : as,  to  meet  with  measura- 
ble success. 

Be  meke  & mesurabul  nougt  of  many  wordes, 

Be  no  tellere  of  talis  but  trewe  to  thi  lord. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 333. 
0,  wiste  a man  how  many  maladyes 
Folwen  of  excesse  and  of  glotonyes. 

He  wolde  been  the  more  mesurable 
Of  his  diete,  sittinge  at  his  table. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  53. 
Measurable  or  mensurable  music.  See  mensurable,  2. 
measurableness  (mezh'ur-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  measurable  or  admitting  of 
mensuration. 

measurably  (mezh'ur-a-bli),  adv.  1 . In  a mea- 
surable manner. — 2.  Moderately ; in  a limited 
degree. 

She  yafe  answare  fulle  softe  and  demurely, 
With-oute  of  chaungyng  of  coloure  or  corage 
Noo  thyng  in  haste,  but  mesurably. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  60. 

Wine  measurably  drunk  and  in  season  bringeth  gladness 
^of  the  heart.  Ecclus.  xxxi.  28. 

measure  (mezh'fir),  n.  [<  ME.  mesure,  mesur , 

< OF.  and  F.  mesure  = Pr.  mesura , mensura  = 
Sp.  mesura  = Pg.  mesura , mensura  = It.  misura , 

< L.  mensura , a measuring,  measure,  a thing  to 
measure  by,  < metiri , pp.  mensus,  measure : see 
mete1.]  1.  A unit  or  standard  adopted  to  de- 
termine the  linear  dimensions,  volume,  or  other 
quantity  of  other  objects,  by  the  comparison  of 
them  with  it ; a standard  for  the  determination 
of  a unit  of  reckoning.  Measures  of  length  are  either 
line-measures  or  end-measures.  Line-measures  are  ob- 
jects having  lines  marked  upon  them,  between  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  measurement  shall  be  made ; end-mea- 
sures are  objects  (bars)  between  the  ends  of  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  measurement  shall  be  made. 

A perfect  and  just  measure  sbalt  thou  have. 

Deut.  xxv.  15. 

Who  hath  . . . comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a measure  ? Isa.  xL  12. 

A tailor  . . . 

With  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 196. 

Nothing  then  could  serve  well  for  a convenient  measure 
of  time  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its  du- 
ration into  apparently  equal  portions  by  constantly  re- 
peated periods.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiv.  18. 

2.  Hence,  any  standard  of  comparison,  estima- 
tion, or  judgment. 

But  money  may  maken  mesur  of  the  peyne, 

(After  [according  to]  that  his  power  is  to  payen)  his  pen- 
ance schal  faile. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  571. 

The  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is 
the  sentence  of  Reason.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  8. 
Some,  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind, 

Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  453. 

3.  A system  of  measurement;  a scheme  of  de- 
nominations or  units  of  length,  surface,  vol- 
ume, or  the  like : as,  weights  and  measures;  long 
measure , square  measure , etc. 

That  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and  measures 
. . there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

4.  The  dimensions  or  extent  of  a thing  as  de- 
termined or  determinable  by  comparison  with 
a unit  or  standard ; size ; extent ; capacity  (lit- 
eral or  figurative);  volume;  duration;  quantity 
in  general. 

Both  the  cherubims  were  of  one  measure  and  one  size. 

1 Ki.  vi.  25. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days.  Ps.  xxxix.  4. 

If  else  thou  seek’st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  640. 

The  elder  Mirabeau  . . . clearly  enounced  the  doctrine 
that  "the  measure  of  subsistence  is  the  measure  of  popu- 
lation.” Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  1. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  forms  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  their  positions,  and  their  dimensions,  in  terms  of 
the  earth’s  mean  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  unit  of  mea- 
sure, with  great  precision. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astronomy,  p.  214. 

5.  An  act  of  measurement  or  comparison  with 
a standard  of  quantity,  or  a series  of  such  acts : 
as,  to  make  clothes  to  measure . 

Even  now  a tailor  call’d  me  in  his  shop,  . . . 

And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 

Shak. , C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  9. 

6.  A definite  quantity  measured  off  or  meted 
out:  as,  a measure  of  wine  or  meal,  in  some 
places,  as  applied  to  certain  things,  a measure  is  a known 
quantity,  the  word  being  used  specifically.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, a measure  of  corn  is  a Winchester  bushel ; in  Con- 
necticut, a measure  of  oysters  is  five  quarts. 

To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a measure  of  fine  flour 
be  sold  for  a shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a 
shekel.  2 Ki.  vii.  1. 

Be  large  in  mirth ; anon  we’ll  drink  a measure 
The  table  round.  Shak. , Macbeth,  iii.  4. 11. 


measure 

7.  Used  absolutely,  a full  or  sufficient  quan- 
tity. [Rare.]  ^ 

111  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 

Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  32. 

8.  Quantity,  amount,  extent,  or  any  dimension, 
as  measured  or  meted  out;  the  result  of  any 
mensural  determination  or  rule:  as,  the  mea- 
sure of  or  for  the  beams  is  10  feet  4 inches; 
full  or  short  measure.  In  many  technical  uses  mea- 
sure has  specific  applications,  according  to  the  particular 
case  involved.  Thus,  in  printing,  the  measure  of  a line, 
page,  or  column  is  its  width  stated  in  ems. 

Good  measure , pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 

Luke  vL  38. 

9.  Moderation ; just  degree  or  proportion ; rea- 
sonable bounds  or  limits : as,  beyond  measure  ; 
within  measure . 

We  should  keep  a measure  in  all  things. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 

Measure  is  a merry  mean,  as  this  doth  shew. 

Not  too  high  for  the  pye,  nor  too  low  for  the  crow. 

Heywood's  Proverbs  (ed.  1562).  (Hazlitt.) 

There  is  a measure  in  everything. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii  1.  74. 

10.  Degree;  proportion;  indefinite  quantity. 

Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears ; and  givest 

them  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure.  Ps.  lxxx.  5. 

If  you  will  fish  for  a Carp,  you  must  put  on  a very  large 
measure  of  patience.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  145. 

There  is  a great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used  in  the 
performance  of  confession.  Jer.  Taylor. 

m It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  deceive  others  for  any  long 
time  without  in  a measure  deceiving  ourselves  also. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L 125. 

11.  In  pros.:  (a)  Determination  of  rhythm  by 

division  into  times  or  groups  of  times ; rhythm, 
as  so  determined;  meter.  In  ancient  prosody 
the  unit  of  measure  is  the  primary  time  or 
mora.  See  mor  a1,  (b)  A group  of  times  or 

syllables  used  to  determine  the  length  of  a 
colon,  period,  or  meter.  In  ancient  prosody  the  mea- 
sure was  sometimes  a single  foot  (monopody),  and  some- 
times a pair  of  feet  (dipody).  Iambic,  trochaic,  and  ana- 
pestic  rhythms  were  as  a rule  measured  by  dipodies, 
other  meters  by  monopodies.  The  measure  was  marked 
as  such  by  beating  time,  the  secondary  ictus  of  a dipody 
not  receiving  the  beat.  According  to  the  number  of  mea- 
sures contained  in  it,  a meter  was  designated  as  manome- 
ter, dimeter,  trimeter,  etc.,  and  these  terms  are  those  still 
in  use  for  modern  poetry,  some  writers,  however,  counting 
every  foot  a measure. 

Meeter  and  measure  is  all  one,  for  what  the  Greekes 
call  fierpov,  the  Latines  call  Mensura,  and  is  but  the  quan- 
tity of  a verse,  either  long  or  short. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  55. 
(c)  A rhythmical  period  or  meter,  especially 
as  determined  by  division,  into  such  groups;  a 
rhythm,  line,  or  verse. 

Long,  stately,  and  swelling  measures,  whose  graver 
movement  accords  with  a serious  and  elevated  purpose. 

E.  C.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  93. 

12.  In  music:  (a)  One  of  the  groups  of  tones 
or  of  accents  included  between  any  two  pri- 
mary or  heavy  accents  or  beats,  a measure  al- 
ways begins  with  such  a primary  accent,  and  includes  one 
or  two  (or  even  more)  secondary  accents,  with  various  pos- 
sible lesser  accents.  Most  rhythms  may  be  reduced  to 
measures  having  either  one  primary  and  one  secondary 
accent  or  one  primary  and  two  secondary  accents,  the  for- 
mer rhythm  being  called  duple  and  the  latter  triple.  Mea- 
sures are  indicated  in  printed  music  by  bars,  one  of  which 
is  placed  before  each  primary  accent.  All  the  notes  be- 
tween two  bars  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  measure  or 
bar.  The  essential  structure  of  the  measures  in  a given 
piece  of  music  is  indicated  at  the  beginning  by  the  rhyth- 
mical signature.  See  signature,  (ft)  Same  as  tempo. 
[Rare.]— 13.  Any  regulated  or  graceful  mo- 
tion; especially,  motion  adjusted  to  musical 
time. 

Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  7S7. 

14.  A slow,  stately  dance  or  dance-move- 
ment. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting  is  as  a Scotch  jig,  a 
measure,  and  a cinque  pace : the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the  wedding, 
mannerly-modest,  as  a measure,  full  of  state  and  an- 
cientry. Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  77. 

My  dancing  — well,  I know  what  our  usher  said  to  me 
last  time  I was  at  the  school.  Would  I might  have  led 
Philautia  in  the  measures-! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 

" Now  tread  we  a measure ! ” said  young  Lochinvar. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  12. 

15.  A determinate  action  or  procedure,  intend- 
ed as  means  to  an  end ; anything  devised  or  done 
with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  of  a purpose ; 
specifically,  in  later  use,  any  course  of  action 
proposed  or  adopted  by  a government,  or  a bill 
introduced  into  a legislature : as,  measures  (that 
is,  a bill  or  bills)  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; a 
wise  measure;  rash  measures. 


measure 


3677 


measuring-faucet 


That  pride  which  many  who  presume  to  boast  of  their 
generous  sentiments  allow  to  regulate  their  measures  has 
nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of  men. 

Johnson,  Rambler. 

Measures,  not  men,  have  always  been  my  mark. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

16.  pi.  In  geol .,  a set  or  series  of  beds,  as  in  coal- 
measures , the  assemblage  of  strata  in  which 
the  coal  of  any  particular  region  occurs. — 17. 
In  fencing,  the  distance  of  one  fencer  from  an- 
other at  which  the  one  can  just  reach  the  other 
by  lunging.  To  come  into  measure  is  to  approach  an 
opponent  near  enough  to  reach  him  with  the  sword-tip  by 
thrusting  and  lunging.— Above  or  beyond  measure,  to 
an  indefinitely  great  degree  or  extent ; exceedingly. 

Martin  having  rejoiced  above  measure  in  the  abundance 
of  light.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  3. 

Beyond  measure  I persecuted  the  church  of  God. 

Gal.  i.  13. 

Absolute  measure.  See  absolute.  — Angular  measure, 

the  system  of  units  employed  for  measuring  angles.  It 
is  based  on  the  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  described  with  the  vertex  of  the  angle  as  its  center. 
The  circumference  is  regarded  as  divided  into  360  equal 
parts  called  degrees;  a right  angle  is  thus  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  center  by  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  is  90  degrees.  The  table  is  : 

60  seconds  (60")  = 1 minute  (1') 

60  minutes  = 1 degree  (1°) 

360  degrees  = 1 circle  or  circumference. 

Apothecaries’  measure,  the  system  of  units  employed 
by  apothecaries  in  compounding  and  dispensing  liquid 
drugs.  The  table  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  : 


Gallon. 

Pints. 

Fluidounces. 

Fluidrachms. 

Minims. 

1 

= 8 

= 128 

1024  = 

61440 

1 

= 16 

1 = 

128  = 

8 = 

1 = 

7680 

480 

60 

The  capacity  of  the  gallon  is  231  cubic  inches.  The  pint 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (being  the  eighth  part  of  the 
gallon  of  277.274  cubic  inches)  is  divided  into  20  fluidounces, 
with  the  fluidrachm  and  minim  constituting  the  same  sub- 
divisions of  the  fluidounce  as  in  the  above  table.  The 
cubic  capacity  of  the  gallon  can,  however,  be  stated  only 
approximately.  The  standards  are  made  to  contain  a cer- 
tain weight  of  water  at  a certain  temperature.  See  gallon. 
—Barren  measures.  See  barren. — Binary  measure. 
See  binary. — Cartesian  measure  of  force.  See  Carte- 
sian.—Circular  measure,  (a)  A system  of  measure- 
ment used  in  trigonometry,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  angle 
subtended  by  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  — 
namely,  57°  17'  44".  8 -f.  (b)  Same  as  angular  measure. 

— Cloth-measure,  the  standard  system  of  lineal  units 
employed  in  measuring  cloth.  The  table  is : 

Yard.  Quarters.  Nails.  Inches. 

1 = 4 = 16  = 36 

1 = 4=9 

1 = 2* 

The  English  ell  is  5 quarters,  and  the  Flemish  ell  about 
3 quarters.  See  dll.— Common  measure.  See  common. 

— Compound  measure.  See  compound i. — Cubic  mea- 
sure, the  system  of  units  employed  for  measuring  volume, 
formed  from  long  measure  by  taking  the  cubes  of  the  lin- 
eal dimensions.  The  table  is : 


ponent  of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed  as  unity.  See 
ratio.—  Measure  of  capacity,  dry  or  liquid  measure.— 
Measure  of  curvature.  See  curvature.—  Measure  of 
solidity.  Same  as  cubic  measure. — Metric  measures. 
See  metric  system,  under  metric*.— Net  measure.  See  net. 
— Out  of  measure,  out  of  proportion;  disproportion- 
ately ; immoderately ; excessively. 

And  his  Lond  durethe  in  very  brede  4 Monethes  ior- 
neyes  and  in  lengthe  out  of  measure. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  277. 

He  saith  they  [Brazilians]  liue  150  yeares,  and  that  their 
women  are  out  of  measure  luxurious. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  836. 
Small  measure,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
measure  containing  a quarter  of  a peck,  used  especially 
in  marketing  for  dry  vegetables. — Square  measure,  the 
ordinary  system  of  units  for  measuring  and  expressing 
areas,  including  the  acre  and  rood  and  the  squares  of  the 
units  of  the  ordinary  long  measure.  (See  land-measure .) 
The  acre  is  10  square  chains,  or  100,000  square  links.— To 
take  the  measure  of,  to  observe  narrowly  so  as  to  form 
a judgment  concerning.— Winchester  measure.  See 
bushel i,  1.— Within  measure,  within  bounds.— With 
measuret,  fully. 

He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours 
Which  we  devise  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 127. 

measure  (mezh'ur),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  measured, 
ppr.  measuring.  *’[<  ME.  mesuren , < OF.  (andF.) 
mesurer  = Pr.  Sp.  mesurar  = Pg.  mensurar , 
mesurar  = It.  misurare9  < L.  mensurare , mea- 
sure, < mensura , measure : see  measure , n.  Cf. 
mensuration .]  I.  trams.  1.  To  ascertain  the 
length,  extent,  dimensions,  quantity,  or  capa- 
city of  by  comparison  with  a standard;  ascer- 
tain or  determine  a quantity  by  exact  obser- 
vation. To  measure  a length,  a standard  of  length  is  em- 
ployed ; this  is  laid  down  so  that  its  beginning  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  the  length  to  be  measured,  and  its 
other  end  is  marked;  it  is  then  laid  down  again  in  the 
same  way,  with  its  first  end  where  its  last  end  previously 
came,  and  so  on,  counting  the  number  of  times  it  is  laid 
down.  Finally,  if  there  remains  a length  less  than  that  of 
the  standard,  this  is  measured  by  subdividing  the  length 
of  the  standard  into  a sufficient  number  of  equal  parts,  and 
using  one  of  these  as  a secondary  standard.  Measurements 
are  also  effected  by  reference  to  units  of  area  or  of  capa- 
city, as  well  as  by  means  of  weighing,  etc. 

In  londes  mesuring  yit  craftes  are. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

Suppose  that  we  take  two  stations  situated  north  and 
south  of  each  other,  determine  the  latitude  of  each,  and 
measure  the  distance  between  them. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astronomy,  p.  201. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of ; he  adequate  to 
express  the  size  of : often  used  figuratively. 

An  ell  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure  her  from  hip 
to  hip.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  lii.  2.  113. 

3.  To  estimate  or  determine  the  relative  ex- 
tent, greatness,  or  value  of ; appraise  by  com- 
parison with  something  else : with  by  before  the 
standard  of  comparison. 


Cubic  yard.  Cubic  feet.  Cubic  inches. 

1 = 27  = 46656 

1 = 1728 

Decimal  measure.  See  decimal. — Dry  measure,  the 

system  of  units  ordinarily  used  in  measuring  dry  commod- 
ities, such  as  grain,  fruit,  etc.  The  table  is : 

Quarter.  Bushels.  Pecks.  Gallons.  Quarts.  Pints. 

1 = 8 = 32  = 64  = 256  = 512 

1 = 4=  8 = 32  =64 

1=2=  8 = 16 

1 4=8 

1 = 2 

A pottle  is  2 quarts ; a load  of  grain  is  5 quarters,  and  a last 
10  quarters.  The  approximate  capacity  of  the  imperial 
(British  legal)  bushel  is  2,218. 192  cubic  inches ; of  the  Win- 
chester (United  States  legal)  bushel,  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 
(See  apothecaries’  measure.)  The  United  States  bushel  is 
thus  equivalent  to  .96946  British  bushel.— Gravitation 
measure  of  force.  See  gravitation. — Greatest  com- 
mon measure  of  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities,  the 
greatest  number  or  quantity  which  divides  each  of  them 
without  a remainder.— Heaped  measure.  See  heap,  v.  t. 
—Imperfect  measure.  See  imperfect.— In  a measure, 
to  some  extent.  — Lineal  or  linear  measure.  See  long 
measure,  below.— Liquid:  measure,  the  system  of  units 
ordinarily  used  in  measuring  liquids.  The  table  is : 
Gallon.  Quarts.  Pints.  Gills. 

1 = 4 = 8 = 32 

1=2=8 
1=4 


For  the  capacity  of  the  gallon,  see  apothecaries'  measure. — 
Long  measure,  lineal  or  linear  measure,  the  system  of 
units  ordinarily  used  in  measuring  length.  The  table  is : 


Mile. 

Furlongs. 

Poles,  Rods, 
or  Perches. 

Yards. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

l‘ 

>=  8 

320  = 

1760  = 

5280  = 

63360 

1 

40  = 

220  = 

660  = 

7920 

1 = 

5*  = 

16£  = 

198 

1 = 

3 = 

36 

1 = 

12 

Other  units  considered  as  belonging  to  long  measure  are 
the  pace,  5 feet ; the  fathom,  6 feet ; the  span,  9 inches ; the 
hand  (used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses),  4 inches ; 
the  surveyors’  chain  or  Gunter’s  chain,  of  100  links,  66  feet ; 
the  engineers’  chain,  of  100  links  (United  States),  100  feet 
(see  link).  See  also  cloth-measure,  above. — Measure  of  a 
number  or  quantity,  in  math.,  a number  which  is  exactly 
contained  in  another  two  or  more  times. — Measure  of  a 
ratio,  its  logarithm  in  any  system  of  logarithms,  or  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  ex- 


In  all  which  the  kin g measured  and  valued  things  amisse, 
as  afterwards  appeared.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  45. 

Who  is  ther  almost  that  measures  wisdom  by  simplicity, 
strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness? 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  L 
Measuring  merit  by  adventitious  circumstances  of  great- 
ness. Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

4.  To  bring  into  comparison  or  competition ; 
oppose  or  set  against  as  equal  or  as  a test  of 
equality:  with  with. 

Their  pleasaunt  tun6S  they  sweetly  thus  applyde ; . . . 
With  that  the  rolling  sea  . . . them  fitly  answered ; 
And  on  the  rocke  the  waves  breaking  aloft 
A solemn  Meane  [tenor]  unto  them  measured. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  33. 
All  start  at  once : Oileus  led  the  race ; 

The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiii.  888. 
He  was  compelled  to  measure  his  genius  with  that  of 
the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

5.  To  pass  over  or  through. 

Thou  hast  measured  much  grownd, 

And  wandred,  I wene,  about  the  world  round. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4.  84. 

6.  To  adjust ; proportion ; suit ; accommodate. 

To  secure  a contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires  by 
your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

7f.  To  control ; regulate. 

The  philosophre  . . . him  betecheth 
The  lore,  howe  that  he  shall  measure 
His  bodie,  so  that  no  measure 
Of  fleshly  lust  he  shulde  excede. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

8.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure ; appor- 
tion ; mete : often  with  out. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.  Mat.  vii.  2. 

Of  Eight  great  Hours,  Time  measures  out  the  Sands ; 
And  Europe’s  Fate  in  doubtful  Balance  stands. 

Prior,  Letter  to  Boileau  Despreaux,  1704. 


What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  called  time, 
msasured  out  by  the  sun.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  159. 

To  measure  one’s  length,  to  fall  or  be  thrown  down  at 
full  length ; lie  or  be  laid  prostrate. 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber’s  length  again,  tarry : 
but  away ! Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  100. 

To  measure  strength,  to  ascertain  by  trial  which  of  two 
parties  is  the  stronger ; specifically,  to  engage  in  a con- 
test.—To  measure  swords,  to  fight  with  swords. 

Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  affirmed  . . . that  Sir  H.  Bo- 
quet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to  measure  swords  on  a similar 
provocation.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  take  a measurement  or 
measurements. — 2.  To  be  of  a (specified) 
measure ; give  a specified  result  on  being  com- 
pared with  a standard:  as,  a board  measures 
ten  feet.—  Measuring  cast.  See  casti. 

measured  (mezh'urd),  p.  a.  1.  Definitely  as- 
certained or  determined  by  measurement  or 
rule ; set  off  or  laid  down  by  measurement ; ad- 
justed or  proportioned  by  rule. 

A positive  and  measured  truth. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L 
The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances.  Cowper,  Task,  iii  24. 

2.  Characterized  by  uniformity  of  movement 
or  rhythm;  rhythmical;  stately;  formal;  delib- 
erate : as,  to  walk  with  measured  tread. 

His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  agreeable ; his  enunciation 
measured  and  precise.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa,,  ii.  25. 

3.  Limited  or  restricted;  within  bounds;  mod- 
erate: as,  to  speak  in  no  measured  terms. — 
Measured  music.  See  mensurable,  2. 

measuredly  (mezh'urd-li),  adv.  Deliberately. 
[Rare.] 

Measuredly  came  the  words  from  her  lips. 

B.  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a Flower,  xii. 

measureless  (mezh'ur-les),  a.  [<  measure  4- 
-less.]  Without  measure ; unlimited;  immea- 
surable. 

What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?  The  king ’s  a-bed  . . . and  shut 
up 

In  measureless  content.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 17. 

measurelessness  (mezh'ur-les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unmeasured,  or  inca- 
pable of  being  measured;  immoderateness. 
George  Eliot. 

measurelyt  (mezh'ur-li),  adv.  [<  measure  + 
-Zy2.]  Moderately. 

Yet  measurely  feasting,  with  neighbours  among, 

Shall  make  thee  beloved,  and  live  the  more  long. 

Tusser , Good  Husbandly  Lessons,  x. 

measurement  (mezh'ur-ment),  n.  [<  measure 
+ -ment.’]  1.  The  act  of  measuring;  mensura- 
tion. 

The  exact  length  of  any  aliquot  part  of  it  [the  circle], 
such  as  1°,  . . . is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  very  exact 
measurement.  Herschel,  Outlines  of  Astron.  (1858),  § 209. 

All  must  determine  the  distance  of  the  moon  as  well  as 
that  of  the  sun  to  be  able  to  complete  our  map  on  a known 
scale  of  measurement. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astronomy,  p.  216. 

2.  A system  of  measuring  or  measures : as, 
builders’  measurement. — 3.  An  ascertained  di- 
mension; the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  depth, 
extent,  quantity,  capacity,  etc.,  of  a thing  as 
determined  or  determinable  by  measuring; 
size,  bulk,  area,  or  contents. — Builders’ measure- 
ment, a method  of  computing  the  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels  in  use  among  ship-builders.  Its  results  are  nearly 
double  the  legal  or  registered  tonnage.— Measurement 
goods,  light  goods  which  are  charged  for  carriage  by  the 
bulk  oi  the  packages,  as  distinguished  from  heavy  goods, 
which  are  charged  by  weight.— New  measurement,  a 
more  accurate  method  than  that  formerly  in  use  of  arriving 
at  the  cubical  capacity  of  a ship  available  for  stowing  cargo. 
The  model  of  the  ship  affects  the  comparison  of  tonnage 
with  the  old  measurement,  it  varying  very  largely.  The 
new  measurement  superseded  the  old  by  act  of  Congress 
about  1884.  See  tonnage—  Units  of  measurement.  See 
unit. 

measure-moth  (mezh'ur-mdth),  n.  A geometrid 
or  looper.  See  looper , 2. 

measurer  (mezh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  measures. 

The  world’s  bright  eye,  Time’s  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run. 

Howell,  Poem-Royal  to  His  Majesty,  Jan.,  1641. 

Specifically  — (a)  One  whose  occupation  or  duty  it  is  to 
measure  land,  commodities  in  market,  etc.  (6)  One  who 
measures  work  on  a building  as  a basis  for  contractors’ 
prices,  (c)  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London  who 
measured  woolen  cloths,  coals,  etc.  Also  called  a meter. 
See  alnager.  (d)  An  instrument  or  apparatus  used  in 
measuring,  (e)  In  entom.,  a measuring-worm. 

measuring-chain  (mezh'ur-ing-chan),  n.  The 
surveyors’  chain,  containing  100  links  of  7.92 
inches  each  (Gunter’s  chain),  or  100  links  of  1 
foot  each.  See  chain  and  link. 

measuring-faucet  (mezh'ur-ing-fa,/set),  n.  A 
faucet,  or  a contrivance  performing  the  fune- 


measuring-faucet 

tions  of  a faucet,  designed  to  measure  tlie 
amount  of  a liquid  passing  through  it.  Such 
faucets  are  used  in  delivering  liquids  in  bulk,  in  putting 
them  up  in  cans,  etc. 

measuring-funnel  (mezh'ur-ing-fun’"el),  n.  A 
funnel  with  a valve  to  close  the  nozle,  fitted 
with  a graduated  scale  indicating  the  quantity 
of  liquid  contained  in  it. 
measuring-glass  (mezh'ur-ing-glas),  n.  A grad- 
uated glass  vessel  used  by  chemists,  pharma- 
cists, and  others  for  measuring  fluids, 
measuring-line  (mezh'ur-ing-lin),  n.  A line 
used  for  measuring  lengths, 
measuring-machine  (mezh'ur-ing-ma-shen//), 
n.  A device  for  the  exact  determination  of 
length  or  end-measurement.  Such  instruments  usu- 
ally consist  of  a metallic  bed-piece  with  a head-stock  at 
each  end,  of  sliding  bars  which  in  shape  are  true  rectan- 
gular parallelepipeds,  and  of  a combination  of  two  or  more 
accurate  micrometer-screws,  attached  to  the  head-stocks, 
and  driven  by  graduated  wheels  so  as  to  advance  or  re- 
tract the  bars,  which  slide  in  a groove  between  the  head- 
stocks. 

measuring-pump  (mezh'ur-ing-pump),  n.  A 
pump  used  for  measuring  liquids.  Each  stroke 
delivers  the  same  volume,  and  the  strokes  are  counted,  or 
the  pump-rod  is  connected  with  registering  mechanism 
adjusted  to  indicate  the  number  of  strokes  or  the  total 
volume  discharged. 

measuring-tape  (mezh'ur-ing-tap),  n.  A tape- 
-measure or  tape-line. 

measuring-wheel  (mezh'ur-ing-hwel),  n.  A 
small  wheel  of  known  circumference,  fitted  by 
its  axis  to  a handle,  used  to  measure  the  cir- 
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The  kynge  Arthur  hym  asked  whan  that  was  don,  and 
he  seide,  “ Seth  yesterday  after  mete. " 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  hi  623. 

7.  An  animal  or  animals  collectively,  as  used 
or  hunted  for  food:  as,  to  kill  meal  for  an  ex- 


mechanic 

The  mill  it  is  a meatrif  place. 

Robin  Rood  and  the  Beggar  (Child’s  Hallads,  V.  202). 

meat-safe  (met'saf),  n.  A cupboard  or  chest 
in  which  to  keep  meat,  made  with  walls  of  wire 
gauze  or  perforated  zinc. 


ploring_party.  [Local. j - A meal*  meat^JSee  meat-saw  (met's&j,  *.  A saw  used  by  butch- 


— Broken  meat.  See  broken.—  Butchers’  meat.  0.a  i,0  . 

See  butcher-meat. — Dark  meac,  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  ersi  slaving  a thin,  narrow  blade  fastened  m 
some  fowls  which  when  cooked  is  not  white  or  light,  an  iron  frame  or  bow,  which  gives  it  rigidity. 
E?rticuiarl/Se  thigh?  andleB8  of  turkeys.— Light  meat,  meat-tea  (met'te),  n.  A tea  at  which  flesh-meat 

the  flesh  of  the  breast  and  wmgs  of  various  fowls  which  is  furnished  • a bicrli  ten  (-which  aoo 

when  cooked  is  of  a whitish  color.  Fowls  which  have  rVwW  l ’ S % [which  see,  under  high). 

light  meat  are  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  hen,  the  tur-  L v UAear,J 

KeyVT?ric;".8  Sr°use- a?  the,  rufIed’  many  partridges,  as  A good  hearty  meat-tea  being  the  usual  premier  pas  in 
the  bobwliite  etc.  It  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  gallina-  amatory  matters.  G.  A.  Sala,  Baddington  Peerage  I 120 
ceous  order  of  birds.  Also  called  white  meat. — Red  meat.  _ 

meat  which  is  ordinarily  served  underdone,  or  preferred  meatUS  (me-a  tus),  71.  ; pi.  meatus , sometimes, 
i?,.be  rlrh *aLbe??i  _v®“ia°n.  panvasback,  as  English,  meatuses . [<  L.  meatus , a passage, 


• To  be  meat  for  one’s  master,  to  be  too  good  for  < 


etc. 
one. 

Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away!  I am  meat  for  your 
master.  Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  135. 

To  hang  up  meat.  See  hang.-  White  meat,  (a)  Same 
as  light  meat  (6)  Meat  which  must  be  well  cooked,  leav- 
ing no  trace  of  bloodiness,  as  veal. 

meat1  (met),  v . t.  [Cf.  Goth,  matjan , eat,  de- 
vour; from  the  noun:  s QQmeat\nJ]  To  supply 
with  food;  feed.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 

Wei  meated  and  used. 

Tusser , September’s  Husbandry. 
Haste  then,  and  meate  your  men,  though  I must  still  say 
My  command  would  lead  them  fasting  forth. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xix.  196. 

meat2f,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  meet 1. 


“ liivimivj,  UOUVi  UU  UICOlOUIO  tile  VIA-  | , V,  JiU  VKOVIOIO  l/lt'V  V . 

conference  of  round  bodies,  as  that  of  a car-  meatal  (me-a'tal),  a.  [<  meatus  + -al.~]  Of  or 


riage-wheel  when  the  tire  is  to  be  fitted ; a cir- 
cumferentor or  tire-measurer, 
measuring-worm  (mezh'ur-ing-werm),  n.  The 
larva  of  anygeometrid  moth;  alooper:  so  called 
from  its  mode  of  progression:  same  as  geom- 
— eter , 3.  See  out  under  Cidaria. 
meat1  (met),  n.  [<  ME.  mete,  < AS.  mete  = OS. 
meti,  mat  = OFries.  mete,  meit,  met  = MI),  mete,  meat-earth  (met'ertli), 
D.  met  = MLG.  met,  LG.  met,  mett  = OHG.  MHG. 
maz,  G.  mass,  in  comp,  massleid,  aversion  to 
food,  = Icel.  matr,  also  mata  = Sw.  mat  = Dan. 
mad  = Goth,  mats,  food ; root  uncertain ; per- 
haps orig.  ‘ a portion  dealt  out,’  < AS.  me  tan 
(pret.  meet),  etc.,  measure:  see  mettX.  Other- 


pertaining  to  a meatus ; having  the  character 
of  a meatus. 


In  the  hare  the  meated  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long,  and 


meare,  go.  Cf.  conge i,  permeate.]  In  anat., 
a passage:  applied  to  various  duets  of  the 
body — Inferior  meatus  (of  the  nose),  the  passage  in 
the  uose  between  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  and  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Also  called  meatus  ventralis. — 
Meatus  acusticus.  See  meatus  auditorius. — Meatus 
auditorius  externus,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear, 
closed  at  the  bottom  by  the  membrana  tympani.  Also 
called  meatus  aeustieus  externus.— Meatus  auditorius 
internus,  the  passage  in  the  petrous  bone  by  which 
the  auditory  and  facial  nerves  leave  the  cranial  cavity. 

Also  called  meatus  acusticus  internus Meatus  cys- 

ticus,  the  gall-duct.— Meatus  urinarius,  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  urethra.—  Meatus  venosus,  the  short 
trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  vitelline 
or  omphalomesenteric  veins  in  the  fetus.—  Meatus  ven- 
tralis, the  inferior  nasal  meatus.— Middle  meatus  (of 
the  nose),  the  passage  in  the  nose  between  the  inferior  tur- 
binate part  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  inferior  turbinate 
bone. — Nasal  meatus  (pi.),  the  nasal  passages  between 
and  below  the  turbinated  parts  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  in- 
ferior turbinate  bones.— Superior  meatus  (of  the  nose), 
the  passage  in  the  nose  between  the  turbinate  parts  (su- 
perior and  inferior)  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 


ascends  obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of  the  drum-  meaty  (me'ti),  a.  [<  meat1  4-  -t/l.i  1.  Abound- 

rnpmhrnno  (1 a x 1 l j r\  i . J . ..  _ 


membrane.  Owen,  Anat. 

meat-chopper  (met'chop//er),  ».  Any  device 
for  chopping  or  mincing  meats. 

Soil.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  upper  part  of  this  [overburden]  consists  of  soil,  or 
meat  earth.  Spans'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  638. 

meated  (me'ted),  a.  Having  meat  or  a fleshy 
part  (of  a specified  kind) : used  in  composition : 
a fiweat-meated  nut;  light -meated  or  (lark- 


ing in  meat;  fleshy:  as,  meaty  cattle.—  2.  Re- 
sembling meat,  or  characteristic  of  it:  as,  a 
meaty _ flavor. — 3.  Figuratively,  pithy;  full  of 
meaning  or  significance;  condensed,  as  a trea- 
tise giving  much  information  in  small  compass. 

I think  any  discussion  of  it  [practice  and  theory  in  es- 
thetics]  would  be  likely  to  be  rather  more  meaty  than  the 
inane  speculations  about  the  nature  of  the  Beautiful  and 
Sublime  which  fill  so  many  pages  of  text-books  on  aesthet- 
ics* G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  105. 


as. 

wise,  perhaps  cognate  with  L.  mandere,  chew:  meat-fly  °(mft'fli),  n.  A flesh-fly  or  blow-fly;  a An  obsolete  spelling  of  mewl,  mew 2. 

see  mandmate  mangel.]  l.  Food  in  general;  dipterous  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  on  meat!  ■ , i 

nourishment  of  any  kind.  [Obsolete,  archaic,  on  which  the  larva)  feed:  applied  to  various  Sebbe  Ceb'iif  dT  A \ r t 

or  local.]  species,  especially  Callivhora  vomitoria  and  'mc°  a ' A dialectal  form  of  may ■ 


The  Camaylle  fynt  alle  wey  Mete  in  Trees  and  on  Busshes, 
that  he  fedethe  him  with.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  58.  meat-formt, 


Sarcophaga  carnaria.  See  cut  under  Jlesli-fly. 

[ME.  mete-forme ; < meat 1 + 


A form  or  long  seat  on  which  to  sit  at 

And  whenne  his  swerde  brokene  was, 

A mete  forme  he  gatt  percas, 

And  there-with  he  ganne  hym  were. 


Blysful  was  the  fyrst  age  of  men : they  heldyn  hem  apayed  form.] 
with  the  metes  that  the  trewe  feeldes  browhten  forth.  table. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  ii.  meter  5. 

And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair,  . . . 
and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Mat.  iii.  4. 

The  ants  are  a people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  the  summer.  Prov.  xxx.  25.  meatht  (meth),  n.  Same  as  mead 1. 

2.  Solid  food  of  any  kind : as,  meat  and  drink.  (met/hun//ter),  n.  Same  as 

hunter,  1. 

The  meat-hunters  are  still  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  killing  of  larger  game  ; but,  as  it  decreases,  the  deer’s 
TV  , , ...  turn  will  surely  come.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  878. 

I have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat,  for  hitherto  \ mi  , , 

s were  not  able  to  bear  it.  i Cor.  iii.  2.  H16atlliess  (me  ti-nes),  71.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  meaty,  in  any  sense;  fleshiness;  pithi- 
ness : as,  the  meatiness  of  an  ox,  or  of  a dis- 
Tennyson,  Maud,  xv.  course. 


meblet,  and  n.  See  moble1. 
mecate  (me-ka'te),  n.  [Nahuatl  mecatl .]  1. 
A Mexican  and  Central  American  measure, 
given  as  24  varas  in  Honduras.— 2.  A rope 
made  of  hair  or  of  the  fiber  of  the  maguey. 
Mecca  balsam.  Same  as  balm  of  Gilead. 


ye 


With  abstynence  of  drynk  and  litel  mete 
After  this  feste  as  fede  hem  daies  three. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  153. 


Shall  I not  take  care  of  all  that  I think, 
Yea,  ev’n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink  ? 


MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  105.  (Ralliwell.)  Meccan  (mek'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mecca  (see 

def.)  + -an.]  1.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Mecca,  a city  of  Arabia,  the  birthplace  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  chief  holy  city  and  pilgrim 
resort  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  Meccan  pilgrims  proceed 
thither  [to  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina]. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  93. 
II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mecca, 
mech.  An  abbreviation  of  mechanics  and  me- 
chanical. 


3.  The  flesh  of  warm-blooded  animals  ordinari-  Dioatless^met'les),  a.  [ME.  meteles,  < AS.  mete-  mechalt  (me'kal),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  mecha.il, 
ly  killed  for  food;  butcher-meat ; flesh-meat:  ~A~  ‘ T~"’  ' ■ *’  ” ' 

as,  to  abstain  from  meat  hut  eat  fish  on  Friday : 
in  a narrower  sense,  the  flesh  of  mammals  used 
for  food:  as,  toprefer  meat  to  fowl  or  fish;  bear- 
meat;  deer-weaf. 

I smell  the  smell  of  roasting  meat, 

I hear  the  hissing  fry.  O.  IF.  Holmes. 


4.  The  edible  part  of  something:  as,  the  meat 
of  an  egg,  of  a nut,  or  of  a shell-fish:  some-  meat-maggot  (met'ma//got), 


times  with  a plural:  as,  the  meats  of  nuts  or  of  flesh-fly,  Calliphora  vomitoria,  found  in 
oysters.  meat. 

After  I have  out  the  egg  i’  the  middle,  and  eat  up  the  meat-offering  (met'of,/er-ing),  n. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 174.  — 


leds  (=  Icel.  matlauss),  without  food,  < mete,  michall;  < L.  mcechus,  < Gr.  yoixig,  an  adul- 
food,  + -leas,  E.  -less : see  meat1  and  -less.]  Des-  terer.]  Adulterous, 
titute  of  meat ; without  food.  That  done,  straight  murder 

Thre  dawes  and  thre  nygt  meteles  hii  wuste  hem  so  Sne  °Lthy  bas.est  Groome8.  and  lay  you  both 

That  hii  nuste  hou  on  take,  ne  wat  vor  hunger  do  £[aBp  d ar.me  a™e  on  thy  adulterate  bed, 

Rob.  of  Gloucester  n 170  Ihen  call  in  witness  of  that  mechtdl  sinne. 

„ ..  ....  ’ T.  Heywood,  Rape  of  I.ncrece. 

Urowling  over  his  unenvied  virtue  as  a cur  growls  over  — , . ....  r.  _ , 

a meatless  bone.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  1. 194,  mecna-meck  (mech  a-mek),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.f] 

Th  l.  - r +Tbo  wild  potato-vine.  See  Ipomwa. 
if5 6 * mechanic  (me-kan'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mc- 
chanike,  mechanic  art;  < OF.  mecanirjuc,1f.me- 
canique  = Pr.  mechanic  = Sp.  mecdnico  = Pg. 


5.  The  taking  of  food  or  a meal;  the  act  of 
eating  meat,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word: 
as,  grace  before  meat. 

Till  it  come  to  the  mete  tyme  that  the  kynge  made  the 
Duke  of  Tintagel  to  be  set  before  hym-self. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  64. 
He ’s  within  at  meat,  sir : 

The  knave  is  hungry. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 
The  ingenious  English  tourists  who  visit  theUnited  States 
from  time  to  time  find  us  silent  over  our  meat. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vi. 

of.  Dinner. 

After  the  sondry  sesouns  of  the  yeer 
So  chaungede  he  his  mete  and  his  soper. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Piol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  348. 


„ , . . — — A Jewish 

sacrificial  offering,  constituting  a part  of  the 
daily  service  of  the  altar  or  of  special  services, 
consisting  of  fine  flour  either  raw  or  baked 
without  leaven  but  with  salt,  or  of  dried  or 
parched  and  pounded  com  of  the  first-fruits, 
etc.,  with  fine  oil  and  frankincense.  See  Lev. 
ii.  and  vi.  14-23,  etc.  In  the  revised  version 
rendered  meal-offering. 

meatometer  (me-a-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  meatus 
(see  meatus ) + Gr.  yerpov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  meatus  urinarius. 
meat-pie  (met'pi),  n.  1.  A pie  made  of  meat 
or  flesh. — 2.  A mince-pie.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 
meatrife  (met'rif),  a.  [<  meati  + rife.]  Abound- 
ing with  food;  plentifully  supplied  with  food. 
[Scotch.] 


mechanico  = It.  meccanico  (cf.  D.  G.  mechanisch 
= Sw.  Dan.  mekanish),  < L.  mechanicus,  of  or  be- 
longing to  machines  or  mechanics,  inventive ; 
as  a noun,  mechanicus,  m.,  a mechanic,  mechani- 
ca,  f.,  mechanics;  < Gr.  /n/xavai^(,  pertaining  to 
machines  or  contrivance,  mechanic,  ingenious, 
inventive;  as  a noun,  firjxmlK° f>  an  engineer, 
yyxe-viKy,  f.  sing.,  fiyxaviKa,  nent.  pi.,  mechanics; 
< yr/xavy  ( > L.  machina),  a machine,  contrivance : 
see  machine.  Mechanic  is  thus  ult.  the  adj.  to 
machine;  hut  the  words  came  into  E.  at  differ- 
ent times  and  under  different  circumstances.] 
I.  a.  1.  Same  as  mechanical : now  used  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  the  mechanic  arts. 

Thrust  some  mechanic  cause  into  his  [God’s]  place. 

Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  space. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  47L 
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But  he  [Pope]  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 

So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 

Made  poetry  a mere  mechanic  art. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  654. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong, 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  4. 

2f.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  class 
of  mechanics;  common;  vulgar;  mean. 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  200. 

3.  Supporting  the  atomistic  philosophy. 

These  mechanic  philosophers  being  no  way  able  to  give 
an  account  thereof  [of  the  formation  and  organization  of 
the  bodies  of  animals]  from  the  necessary  motion  of  mat- 
ter. Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

II.  n.  If.  Mechanic  art ; mechanics. 

Of  hem  that  ben  artificers, 

Whiche  vsen  craftes  and  misters, 

Whose  arte  is  cleped  mechanike. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

2f.  Mechanism;  structure. 

' The  fault  being  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the 
part.  Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  194. 

3.  A maker  of  machines  or  machinery ; hence, 
any  skilled  worker  with  tools;  one  who  has 
learned  a trade ; a workman  whose  occupation 
consists  in  the  systematic  manipulation  and 
constructive  shaping  or  application  of  mate- 
rials; an  artificer,  artisan,  or  craftsman.  To 
many  persons  whose  business  is  partly  mechanical  the 
term  mechanic  is  inapplicable,  as  farmers,  surgeons,  and 
artists.  It  implies  special  training,  and  is  therefore  in- 
applicable to  unskilled  laborers,  though  they  may  be  en- 
gaged in  constructive  work. 

An  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanicks,  a work  not  to  be 
made  out,  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artifi- 
cer as  Amphion.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii._18. 

Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence. 

Cowper , Retirement,  1.  449. 

4.  One  who  works  mechanically ; one  who  fol- 

lows routine  or  rule  in  an  occupation  requir- 
ing careful  thought  or  study : used  opprobri- 
ously : as,  a mere  literary  mechanic;  the  picture 
shows  the  artist  to  be  only  a mechanic Mechan- 

ics’ institute,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  and  recre- 
ation of  artisans  and  others  of  similar  grade,  by  means  of 
lectures,  a library,  museum,  courses  of  lessons,  etc. — Me- 

^ chanic’s  lien.  See  lien 2. 

mechanical  (me-kan'i-kal),  a.  andw.  [< mechanic 
4-  -al.]  I.  a . 1 * Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  con- 
structive power ; of  or  pertaining  to  mechanism 
or  machinery ; also,  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
mechanism;  of  the  nature  or  character  of  a 
machine  or  machinery:  as,  mechanical  inven- 
tions or  contrivances ; to  do  something  by  me- 
chanical means. 

Arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonal- 
ties. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  116. 

2.  Machine-like ; acting  or  actuated  by  or  as 
if  by  machinery,  or  by  fixed  routine ; lacking 
spontaneity,  spirit,  individuality,  etc. ; as  ap- 
plied to  actions,  automatic,  instinctive,  uncon- 
scious, etc.:  as,  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
heart ; a mechanical  musician. 

Any  man  with  eyes  and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a 
likeness.  The  process,  up  to  a certain  point,  is  merely 
mechanical.  Macaulay,  History. 

I call  that  part  of  mental  and  bodily  life  mechanical 
which  is  independent  of  our  volition. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  261. 
Human  action  is  either  mechanical  or  intelligent,  either 
conventional  or  rational. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  166. 

3.  Having  the  characteristics  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  machinery  or  is  artificially  con- 
trived; artificial;  not  spontaneous ; not  genu- 
ine or  of  natural  growth;  lacking  life  or  spirit; 
humdrum. 

None  of  these  men  of  mechanical  courage  have  ever 
made  any  great  figure  in  the  profession  of  arms. 

Steele , Spectator,  No.  152. 
I always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical  forms 
of  good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  ever  destroys 
friendship.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 

It  is  the  limitation  to  rigid  instruments  already  pre- 
pared, and  to  an  external  connection  between  them,  that 
gives  mechanical  work  that  uncanny  appearance  which 
causes  us  to  feel  most  repugnance  to  a comparison  of  it 
with  life.  Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  72. 

He  would  not  tolerate  a mechanical  lesson,  and  took  de- 
light in  puzzling  his  pupils  and  breaking  up  all  routine 
business  by  startling  and  unexpected  questions  and  asser- 
tions. H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  425. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  material  forces  of 
nature  acting  on  inanimate  bodies  or  masses; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  principles  or  laws 
of  mechanics : as,  the  mechanical  effects  of  frost ; 
the  mechanical  powers. 

The  tumult  in  the  parts  of  solid  bodies  when  they  are 
compressed,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions,  ...  is 
not  seen  at  all.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 98. 
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5.  Effected  by  material  force  or  forces;  con- 
sisting in  the  play  of  material  forces : as,  me- 
chanical pressure. 

I doubt,  however,  if  a view  which  recognizes  only  a me- 
chanical course  of  Nature  can  logically  do  anything  with 
such  ideas  as  those  of  reverence,  and  so  forth,  but  reckon 
them  among  the  morbid  productions  of  imagination  to 
which  nothing  real  corresponds,  and  of  which  it  has  al- 
ready learnt  to  reject  so  many. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  II.  109. 

6.  Exalting  the  material  forces  of  the  universe 
above  the  spiritual ; subordinating  the  spirit- 
ual to  the  material ; materialistic : as,  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  (specifically,  atomism);  a 
mechanical  view  of  life. — 7.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  mechanics  or  artisans,  or  their 
class ; mechanic-like ; having  the  character  or 
status  of  an  artisan ; hence  (chiefly  in  old  writ- 
ings), mean,  low,  or  vulgar. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  290. 
The  lower  part  [containeth]  the  houses  of  artificers  and 
mechanical  men  that  keepe  their  shops  there. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  217. 

8.  Engaged  in  operating  machines  or  machin- 
ery, or  in  superintending  their  operation : as,  a 
mechanical  engineer. — 9.  Exhibiting  or  indi- 
cating skill  in  contrivance,  invention,  or  the 
use  of  tools  and  machines:  as,  a mechanical 
genius;  a mechanical  turn  of  mind. — 10.  Ef- 
fected or  controlled  by  physical  forces  that  are 
not  chemical:  as,  a mechanical  mixture  (that 
is,  one  in  which  the  several  ingredients  still  re- 
tain their  identity,  and  are  held  together  by 
no  special  force  whether  of  cohesion  or  chem- 
ical attraction) ; mechanical  decomposition. — 
Mechanical  construction  of  a curve,  a construction 
performed  by  means  of  a mechanical  contrivance.— Me- 
chanical curve.  See  curve.— Mechanical  drawing. 
Same  as  geometrical  drawing  (which  see,  under  drawing ). 
— Mechanical  engineering,  finger,  firing.  See  the 
nouns.—  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  See  equiva- 
lent. — Mechanical  impermeator,  involution,  leech. 
See  the  nouns.  — Mechanical  lamp.  Same  as  carcel-lamp. 
—Mechanical  linet.  See  line'-:.— Mechanical  manceu- 
vers  (milit.),  the  mounting,  dismounting,  and  transpor- 
tation of  cannon  and  gun-carriages. — Mechanical  mix- 
ture. See  chemical  combination,  under  chemical. — Me- 
chanical philosophy,  physics  considered  as  affording  a 
basis  for  philosophy  or  the  explanation  of  the  universe. — 
Mechanical  pigeon.  See  pigeon  — Mechanical  pow- 
ers, the  simple  machines.  See  machine,  2. — Mechani- 
cal solution  of  a problem,  a solution  by  any  art  or 
contrivance  not  strictly  geometrical,  as  by  means  of  the 
ruler  and  compasses  or  other  instruments.— Mechanical 
stage,  in  micros.  See  microscope.—  Mechanical  tele- 
graph, an  automatic  telegraph  in  which  a message  repre- 
sented by  a series  or  succession  of  dots  on  a paper  ribbon 
is  passed  under  a key  or  stylus,  the  circuit  being  made  or 
broken  by  the  simple  mechanical  passing  through  of  the 
ribbon.— Mechanical  theory  in  med.,  an  ancient  theory 
that  all  diseases  were  principally  caused  by  lentor,  or  mor- 
bid viscidity  of  the  blood.— Mechanical  work,  work  con- 
sisting in  the  moving  of  a body  through  space,  generally  in 
opposition  to  gravity.— Rocks  of  mechanical  origin  in 
geol.,  rocks  composed  of  sand,  pebbles,  fragments,  and  the 
like : a term  used  by  some  (not  aptly)  as  the  equivalent  of 
clastic  or  fragmental.  = Syn.  Mechanical,  Physical,  Chemi- 
cal. These  epithets  are  thus  distinguished : Those  changes 
endured  by  bodies  which  concern  their  masses  without 
altering  their  constitution— i.  e.  losing  their  identity — 
such  as  changes  of  place,  of  figure,  etc.,  are  mechanical; 
those  which  concern  the  position  of  the  molecules— i.  e. 
which  change  the  molecular  state  of  bodies,  as  when 
iron  is  melted  — are  physical ; those  which  concern  the 
number  or  arrangement  of  atoms  within  the  molecule 
and  cause  a change  of  constitution  are  chemical,  as  when 
iron  rusts — i.  e.  oxidizes — or  gunpowder  explodes. 

n.t  n.  A mechanic. 

A crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 

That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  III.  ii.  9. 

mechanicaliza  (me-kan'i-kal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mechanicalized,  ppr.  mechanicalizing.  [For- 
merly mechanicallize  ; < mechanical  + -ize.J  To 
render  mechanical;  reduce  to  a mechanical 
level  or  status.  Cotgrcive.  [Rare.] 
mechanically  (me-kan'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In 
agreement  with  mechanical  principles ; accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  mechanism  or  good  workman- 
ship: as,  the  machine  is  mechanically  perfect. 

The  chick  with  all  its  parts  is  not  a mechanically  con- 
trived engine,  Boyle , Works,  III.  68. 

2.  By  mechanical  force  or  means ; by  physical 
power:  as,  water  mechanically  raised. — 3.  In  a 
manner  resembling  a machine ; without  care 
or  reflection ; by  the  mere  force  of  habit ; auto- 
matically; not  spontaneously:  as,  to  play  on 
an  instrument  mechanically. 

Guards,  mechanically  formed  in  ranks. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1. 136. 

4.  Without  loss  of  the  constitution  or  identity 
of  elements ; in  a manner  involving  change  of 
place  or  figure  without  change  of  structure  or 
constitution;  without  the  aid  of  chemical  at- 
traction : as,  elements  mechanically  united  in 
air ; a body  mechanically  decomposed. 
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mechanicalness  (me-kan'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  mechanical,  or  governed  by  or  as 
if  by  mechanism. 

mechanician  (mek-a-nish'an),  n.  [=  F.  meca- 
nicien;  as  mechanic  + -ian.\  1.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  mechanics  or  in  machinery ; one  who 
is  versed  in  the  principles  of  machines  or  of 
mechanical  construction. 

Even  sl  mechanician,  if  he  has  never  looked  into  a piano, 
will,  if  shown  a damper,  be  unable  to  conceive  its  function 
or  relative  value.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 1. 

2.  A mechanic;  an  artisan. 

A mechanician  or  mechanicall  workman  is  he  whose 
skil  is  without  knowledge  of  mathematicall  demonstra- 
tion. Dee , Preface  to  Euclid  (1570). 

The  engraver  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a mechani- 
cian, and,  except  in  a very  few  instances,  his  name  was 
not  displayed.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  293. 

mechanicize  (me-kan'i-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mechanicized , ppr.  mechanicizing.  [<  mechanic 
4-  -ize.]  To  render  mechanical.  [Bare.] 
Because  no  branch  of  the  race  was  more  mechanicized 
by  Lockianism  than  the  American.  The  American,  X.  39. 

mechanicocheinical  (me-kan//i-k6-kem'i-kal), 
a . [<  mechanic  4-  chemical.’]  Pertaining  to  or 

dependent  on  both  mechanics  and  chemistry; 
involving  phenomena  that  require  for  their 
explanation  an  application  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  as,  for  example, 
explosions  produced  by  chemical  decomposi- 
tions. 

mechanics  (me-kan'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  mechanic: 
see  -ics.]  1.  The  theory  of  machines.  This  is 
the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  especially  before  the  devel- 
opment of  the  modern  doctrine  of  force. 

I do  not  here  take  the  term  Mechanicks  in  that  stricter 
and  more  proper  sense  wherein  it  is  wont  to  be  taken 
when  it  is  used  only  to  signify  the  doctrine  about  the 
moving  powers  (as  the  beam,  the  lever,  the  screws,  and  the 
wedge),  and  of  framing  engines  to  multiply  force ; but  I 
here  understand  the  word  Mechanicks  in  a larger  sense, 
for  those  disciplines  that  consist  of  the  applications  of 
the  pure  mathematicks  to  produce  or  modify  motion  in 
inferior  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  435. 

2.  The  mathematical  doctrine  of  the  motions 
and  tendencies  to  motion  of  particles  and  sys- 
tems under  the  influence  of  forces  and  con- 
straints ; in  a narrower  sense,  this  doctrine  as 
applied  to  systems  of  rigid  bodies.  Mechanics 
is  now  commonly  divided  into  kinematics  and  dynamics, 
and  the  latter  into  statics  and  kinetics.  Mechanics  treated 
by  means  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  is  called  analytical 
mechanics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics 
are  stated  under  energy  and  force;  but  the  science  is  char- 
acterized by  the  great  number  of  derived  principles  made 
use  of.  See  principle. 

Newton  defined  the  laws,  rules,  or  observed  order  of  the 
phenomena  of  motion  which  come  under  our  daily  obser- 
vation with  greater  precision  than  had  been  before  at- 
tained ; and,  by  following  out  with  marvellous  power  and 
subtlety  the  mathematical  consequences  of  these  rules, 
he  almost  created  the  modern  science  of  pure  mechanics. 

Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  489. 

mechanism,  (mek'a-nizm),  n.  [=F.  mecanisme 
= Sp.  mecanismo  = Pg.  mechanismo  = It.  mec- 
canismo,  < ML.  *mechanismus , LL.  mechanismay 
< Gr.  */n]xcivLOfiay  contrivance,  < */j.7/xav%£w>  con- 
trive, < jiTjxavij,  contrivance : see  machine , me- 
chanic.] 1 . The  structure  of  a machine,  engine, 
or  other  contrivance  for  controlling,  trans- 
forming, or  utilizing  natural  forces  or  motions ; 
the  arrangement  and  relation  of  parts,  or  the 
parts  collectively,  in  any  machine,  tool,  or 
other  contrivance;  means  of  mechanical  ac- 
tion; machinery ; hence,  the  structure  of  any- 
thing that  is  conceived  to  resemble  a machine. 

The  mechanism—  that  is,  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  bone 
and  muscles,  and  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  bone. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  ii.  6. 
Although  many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  speech,  none  has  hitherto  attended  to  the 
far  more  wonderful  mechanism  which  it  puts  into  action 
behind  the  scene.  D.  Stewart,  Human  Mind,  II.  ii.  2. 

It  will  not  do  therefore  to  say  that  light  is  propagated 
through  air  in  one  way,  by  one  sort  of  mechanism,  when 
the  air  is  very  rare,  and  by  another  when  the  air  is  very 
dense.  Stokes,  Light,  p.  79. 

The  mind  is  not  content  to  have  connections  of  ideas  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  mechanism  of  perception  and  memory. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  232. 

2.  A mechanical  contrivance  or  agency  of  any 
kind ; in  general,  the  apparatus,  means,  or  mode 
by  which  particular  effects  are  produced  or  pur- 
poses accomplished:  as,  the  mechanism  of  a 
musical  instrument  (the  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  performer  acts  upon  it);  the  mecha- 
nism of  a play  or  of  a poem ; the  mechanism  of 
government. — 3f.  Action  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics ; mechanical  action. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  nature 
continues  her  usual  mechanism  to  convert  it  into  animal 
substances.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
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mechanist  (mek'a-nist),  n.  [<  mechanic)  + 

1.  A maker  of  machines,  or  one  skilled  + narcotic)  + -in e2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained 
in  machinery  or  m mechamcal  work ; a mecha-  from  opium : said  to  be  a useful  hypnotic. 
meian‘  meconate(mek'o-nat),».  [<  mecon{ie)  + -ate1.] 

The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  assert  before  hardy  con-  A salt  of  mecomc  acid, 
a sauL“teeTdbmty  of  Wm  mecqnic.  (me-kon'ik)  a.  [<  Gr.  py^,  per- 

taming  to  a poppy,  < p.'fjKuv  (>L.  wecow), a poppy, 
poppy-seed,  poppy-juice,  opium,  = OBulg.  ma- 


£ silk-worm’s  thi’ead.  Johnson , E-ambler,  No.  117 

What  titles  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 

A planter,  and  a rearer  from  the  seed  ? 

Wordsworth,  Excursion;  vii. 
2.  One  of  a school  of  philosophers  who  refer 
all  the  changes  in  the  universe  to  the  effect  of 
merely  mechanical  forces, 
mechanistic  (mek-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  mechanist 
-h  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanism  or 
to  mechanists:  as,  “ mechanistic  combination,” 


ku  = OHG.  *malian , MHG.  *mahen , man , G.  mohn , 
also  OHG.  mdgo,  MHG.  mage  = OSw.  ( val)mu - 
ghij  Bw.  ( vall)mo  = Dan.  ( val)mue , poppy;  the 
Tent*  forms  prob.  not  of  native  origin.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  the  poppy.— Meconic 
acid,  C7H4O7,  the  peculiar  acid  with  which  morphine  is 
combined  in  opium.  When  pure,  it  forms  small  white 
crystals.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows  a deep-red  color 
with  the  persalts  of  iron,  which  therefore  are  good  tests 
for  it.  It  is  a triatomic  dibasic  acid,  most  of  its  salts 
containing  but  two  equivalents  of  the  base. 


Nature.  XXX.  383.  . . 

mechanize  (mek'a-niz),  v.  t.)  pret,.  and  pp.  ““‘“''.'j? but  4 P|-  . -- 

mechanized,  ppr.  mechanizing.  [=  OF.  mecha-  J?!!!!?11- j-a’  n/  -UuraJ  omMum . 

niser,  mechanizer ; < Gr .*/xr/Xav^etv,  contrive,  < n\  [<  mecon(ic) 

HVxavti,  a contrivance : see  machine,  mechanic.']  + ~me  ^ One  alkaloids  contained 

To  render  mechanical;  bring  into  the  form  of  , , - . , 

mechanism:  form  mechanicall  v : brim.  into  a.  m6C0Illdlum  (mek-o-md  l-um), 


mechanism ; form  mechanically ; bring  into  a 
mechanical  state  or  condition. 

The  human  frame  a mechanized  automaton.  Shelley. 
mechanizer  (mek'arni-zer),  n.  One  who  mecha- 
nizes ; a believer  in  mechanical  order  or  system ; 
a utilitarian  or  formalist. 

Our  European  Mechanizers  are  a sect  of  boundless  diffu- 
sion, activity,  and  cooperative  spirit:  has  not  Utilitarian- 
ism flourished  . . . within  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  iiL  5. 

mechanograph  (me-kan'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fuixavy,  a machine,  + ypatyuv,  write.]  A ma- 
chine-made copy,  as  of  a writing,  a work  of 
art,  etc. 

mechanographic  (mek/''a-no-graf'ik),  a.  [< 
mechanograph-y  + -ic.]  " 1.'  Treating  of  me- 
chanics. [Rare.] — 2.  Pertaining  to  meeha- 
nography. 

mechanographist  (mek-a-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [< 
mechanograph-y  + -ist.]  One  who  by  mechani- 
cal means  multiplies  copies  of  any  work  of  art, 
writing,  or  the  like. 

mechanography  (mek-a-nog'ra-fi)  n.  [<  Gr. 
PriXavV,  a machine,  4-  -ypapia,  < ypatpetv,  write.] 
The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  a writing  or  a 
work  of  art  by  the  use  of  a machine, 
mechanology  (mek-a-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvxavy, 
a machine,  + -Xoyia,  <.  ?J:yeiv,  speak:  see  -ology. J 
The  knowledge  of,  or  a treatise  on,  mechanics 
or  mechanism.  [Rare.] 

The  science  of  style,  considered  as  a machine,  in  which 

corn q act.  imon  word o n,i.l  tb ..  1. . 


medallic 

Sp.  medalla  = Pg.  medalha  = It.  medagltu,  ML. 
reflex  medallia,  medalia,  medalea,  medalla,  me- 
dale(>  OHG.  medilla,  medila,  MHG.  medele),  a 
medal,  < LL.  as  if  *metallea,  < L.  metallum,  met- 
al : see  metal.']  A piece  of  metal,  usually  cir- 
cular in  form,  bearing  devices  (types)  and  in- 
scriptions, struck  or  cast  to  commemorate  a per- 
son, an  institution,  or  an  event,  and  distinguish- 
ed from  a coin  by  not  being  intended  to  serve  as 
a medium  of  exchange.  The  word  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  designate  coins,  particularly  ancient  coins  in  the 
precious  metals,  or  fine  medieval  or  Eenaissance  coins. 
m collections.  Some  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  coin-types 
are  commemorative,  and  the  Roman  medallions  were  of 
a quasi-medallic  character.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
tne  medal  is  a creation  of  modern  times.  The  earliest, 
and  in  point  of  portraiture  the  finest,  medals  were  pro- 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
b * ittore  Pisano  of  Y erona.  Fine  medals  were  also  exe- 
cuted in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  English  medals  begin  practically  with  the  reign 
or  nenry  ' III.  The  earliest  specimens  are  cast,  but  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  the  process  of  striking  began  to  be 
employed.  Thomas  Rawlins,  Thomas  Simon,  and  Abra- 
ham  Simon  (seventeenth  century)  are  the  principal  medal- 
ists who  were  natives  of  England;  but  some  of  the  best 
English  medals  were  the  productions  of  foreign  artists,  as 
Irezzo  (tmie  of  Philip  and  Mary),  Simon  Passe  (James  I.), 
N.  Bnot  (Charles  I.),  the  Roettier  family  (Charles  II.), 
and  J.  Croker  (Anne).  ' 

An  antique  medal , half  consumed  with  rust. 

Boyle,  Works,  Y.  545. 
Italian  and  French  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  use  medaglie  and  medailles  to  signify  coins 
which,  being  no  longer  in  circulation,  were  preserved  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors  as  curiosities.  Even  in  the  last 
century  our  own  word  medal  was  so  employed.  The 
medals  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  which  Gibbon  often  al- 
ludes in  his  notes  to  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  ” are,  of  course, 
what  are  now  known  as  coins  ; and  Addison’s  “ Dialogue 
upon  the  Usefulness  of  Medals”  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
treatise  on  Roman  imperial  coins. 

FT.  Wroth,  in  Coins  and  Medals  (1885),  p.  236. 

Counterfeit  Medals  Act.  See  counterfeit. — Madonna 
medal.  See  madonna. 


-- — — v r — — * — y,  n. ; pi.  meconi- 

dia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pyuuv,  part  of  the  intes- 

tines of  testaceous  animals,  also  the  ink-bag 
of  a;  cuttlefish,  lit.  poppy,  poppy-seed  (see  me- 
conic), + dim.  -idiov.]  The  fixed  generative 
medusoid  of  some  calyptoblastic  hydroids,  as 
of  the  genus  Gonothyrea , in  which  the  sexual 
elements  are  matured  and  from  which  the  em- 
bryos are  discharged  in  the  form  of  ciliated 
planulas.  These  generative  buds  or  zooids  develop  upon 
the  gonotheca,  several  in  succession  from  above  downward 
retaining  their  direct  communication  with  the  blastostyle  ; 
when  fully  matured  they  are  sacs  hanging  to  the  gonotheca 
* ^,n^rrow  or  peduncle,  having  an  opening  or  mouth 
at  the  far  end  surrounded  by  a circlet  of  tentacles,  through 
which  mouth  the  ova  escape ; the  cavity  of  the  hollow 
meconidium  communicates  with  that  of  the  blastostyle, 
and  the  medusoid,  after  performing  its  function,  decays 
upon  its  stem,  never  becoming  detached  as  a free  zooid. 

meconin  (mek'o-nin),  n.  [<  mecon(ic)  + -in*.]  ~ . • 


. # \ ACr  AU 

who  by  mechani-  J*  js  white, .fusible,  and  crystalline, 

f any  work  of  art.  me.C0niqid  (me-ko  m-oid),  a.  [<  meconium  + 
-Old.]  Resembling  meconium, 
meconiorrhcea  (me-ko,/ni-6-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fiyKiiviov,  poppy-juice,  the  first  feces  of  in- 
fants, + pola,  a flow,  < peiv,  flow.]  A morbidly 
increased  discharge  of  meconium, 
meconium  (me-ko'ni-um),  n.  [<  L.  meconium, 
< Gr.  pyicuviov,  poppy-juice,  the  first  feces  of 
infants,  (.  pfjKuv,  the  poppy:  see  meconic.]  If. 
P°PPy-juice. — 2.  The  feces  of  a new-born  in- 
fant.— 3.  In  entom.,  the  feces  of  an  adult  in- 
worda  actupon  words;  and  t'hrough  a parncular  grammar1  S6Ct  ^ transformed  from  the  pupa, 
might  be  called  the  mechanology  of  style.  ’ mecOUOlOgy  (mek-o-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pr/icuv, 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i.  the  poppy,  opium,  ’+  -foyia,  < Myeiv,  speak : see 
-olog y.]  . A treatise  on  the  poppy,  or  on  opium, 
meconophagism  (mek-o-nof 'a-jizm),  «.  [As 
meconophag-ist  + -ism.]  Opium-eating;  the  opi- 
um habit. 


3 Quincey , Style. 

mechanurgy  (mek'a-ner-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pr/xavovp- 
yla,  < prixav°vPy°U  au  engineer,  < pyxavy,  a ma- 
chine, + *epyeiv,  work.]  That  branch  of  mechan- 
ics which  treats  of  moving  machines.  [Rare.] 

meclie1!,  mechelt,  a.  Middle  English  variants 
of  much. 

meche2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  match2. 

Mechitarist,  n.  See  Mekhitarist. 

Mechlin  (mek'lin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  at  Mechlin  or  Malines  in  Belgi- 
um— Mechlin  embroideryt,  an  old  name  for  Mechlin 
lace,  because  its  peculiar  manufacture  gives  it  somewhat 
the  look  of  embroidery.  Diet.  Needlework.— Mechlin 
lace.  See  luce. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Mechlin  lace. 

Mechoacan  root.  See  root. 

Mecistops  (mf-sis'tops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pi/ua- 
TOf,  panicTog,  superl.  of  paspog,  long,  + in },  face.] 
A genus  of  African  crocodiles  of  the  family  Cro- 
codilidee,  founded  by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1862.  They  have 
the  hind  feet  webbed,  the  plates  of  the  back  and  neck 
connected.  and  the  jaws  slender,  not  enlarged  at  the  end. 

★31.  bmnetti  or  cataphractus  is  an  example. 

Meckelian  (me-ke'lian),  a.  [<  Meclcel (see  def.) 
+ -ian.]  Pertaining  to  J.  P.  Meckel  (1781- 
1833),  aGerman  anatomist— Meckelian  ganglion 
rod,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Mecoceras  (me-kos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.  (Guen6e, 
1857),  < fiy/cog,  length*,*  -f  Kepac,  horn.]  A genus 
of  geometrid  moths,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
Hecocerinm , comprising  a single  beautiful  spe- 
cies from  South  America. 

Mecocerinse  (me-kos-e-rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mecoceras  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  geometrid 
moths,  typified  by  the  genus  Mecoceras . Also 
raised  to  family  rank  as  Mecoceridce. 

mecockf.  n.  See  meacock. 
mecometer  (me-kom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  pyuog, 


The  death  of  the  patient  being  attributed  to  causes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  disconnected  from  the  meco- 
nophagism.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  463. 

meconophagist  (mek-o-nof'a-jist),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pyitw,  the  poppy,  opium,  + '(payelv,  eat,  + -ist.] 
An  opium-eater;  one  who  has  contracted  the 
opium  or  morphine  habit. 

If  they  happen  to  find  solace  in  opium  readily,  they  be- 
come meconophagists.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  471. 

[NL.  (Vigier, 


Meconopsis  (mek-6-nop'sis) 

iqoin  fiyicar-'  

A genus 


medalled , ppr*.  medaling  or  medalling.  [<  medal , 
n.]  To  decorate  with  a medal ; confer  a medal 
upon ; present  with  a medal  as  a mark  of  honor. 
[Rare.] 

Irving  went  home,  medalled  by  the  king,  diplomatized 
by  the  university,  crowned,  and  honoured,  and  admired. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  Nil  nisi  Bonum. 

medal-cup  (med'al-kup),  n.  A drinking-ves- 
sel of  metal,  usually  silver,  in  which  coins  or 
medallions  are  in- 
crusted  and  form 
a part  of  the  deco- 
ration. Usually  these 
coins  are  so  inset  that 
both  sides  can  be  seen, 
the  interior  of  the  cup 
as  wrell  as  the  exterior 
being  in  this  way  made 
ornamental.  In  some 
cases  a series  of  coins 
of  a single  sovereign  or 
of  a succession  of  sov- 
ereigns is  used. 

medalet  (med ' al- 
et ),n.  [<  medal  - f 
-et.]  Any  medal  of 
small  size.  When 
not  larger  than,  for 
example,  the  English 
florin  or  half-crown,  or  „ . 

United  States  lialf-dol-  battel.1) 
lar,  medals  are  gener- 


Silver  Medal-cup.  (The  medals  ar^ 
all  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Wolfen. 


1821),  < Gr.  pyuuv,  the  poppy,  + ox^ig.  appear- 
ance.] A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Papa - 


VI  KUO  laixuij  UJJU- 

veracese,  the  poppy  family,  characterized  by  a 
capsule  which  splits  open  for  a short  distance, 

nml  Vitt  o nlnh  olv  wv/ivl  nl.rln  L ^ „ — D n 


ally  called  by  this  name;  hut  numismatists  do  not  make 
any  rigid  distinction  between  medals  and  medalets. 

I shall  beg  leave  to  give  this  class  the  appellation  of  med- 
alets, as  the  genius  of  our  language  admits  of  this  diminu- 
tive m ringlet,  bracelet,  and  the  like. 

Pinkerton,  Essay  on  Medals,  I.  § 13. 

ist  (med'al-ist),  n.  [<  F.  m 

r*  "* y'dallista ; as  medal  + -is#.]  ; 

An  engraver,  stamper,  or  molder  of  medals. 

Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted  their  utmost 
skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  features  to  posterity. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  medals. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Civil  and  Franc  than  this  Gen- 
tleman, whom  I believe  to  be  the  best  Medalist  in  Europe. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  98. 
As  a medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a cabinet  of  med- 
als as  a treasure  of  money,  but  of  knowledge. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  a medal  as  a reward  of 
merit. 

I backed  my  man  to  be  not  only  Senior  Classic,  but  First 
Chancellor  s Medalist,  and  to  be  a Medalist  at  all  he  must 
be  a Senior  Optime  in  Mathematics 

T— '-V  “i " ■■■  L'-*-  rv-i,  oji  auetevumuii  ui  rnedraw,  mmw.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  Universitv  n vis 

length  (atpmpog,  long:  see  macron)  + perpov,  Meda  me'da),  n.  [NL.  (Girard,  1856);  a made  medallic  (me-dal'ikl  a UmedalZTi  v 
a measure.]  A kind  of  graduated  compass  word.]  A genus  of  cvnrinoid  fishes  tvrueal  nf  L < medal  + -tc.]  Per- 
used at  the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Paris  for  the  subfamily  Medince  containing  such  fls  M m,  Q the  ^aracter  of,  or  represented 

measuring  new-born  infants?  fulgida  of  the" ^ Zdlmtinor  pSi^’  ^ a 


..v,. ...... w j uu,c,  cimxc  ui  iuoeu  leaves,  ana 

showy  yellow,  purple,  or  blue  flowers,  which  droop  in  the 
bud,  and  are  borne  on  long  peduncles.  About  25  species 
have  been  described,  natives  of  western  Europe,  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Asia,  and  western  North  America.  M. 
cambrica,  the  Welsh  poppy,  a plant  of  rocky  and  woody 
places  in  parts  of  western  Europe,  has  bright-green  hairy 
pinnate  leaves,  slender  stems,  and  large  terminal  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers.  This  and  several  other  species  are  culti- 
vated  for  ornament. 

Mecoptera  (me-kop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
p)/cof,  length,  + iTTspov,  a wing,  = E.  feather.] 
In  some  systems,  an  order  of  neuropteroid  in- 
sects corresponding  to  the  Panorpidce  or  scor- 
pion-flies, proposed  for  uniformity  of  nomen- 
clature instead  of  Brauer’s  term  Panorpatw. 

*Also,  incorrectly,  Mecaptera.  Packard,  1888. 
med.  An  abbreviation  of  medicine,  medical. 


medallic 

I have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenius,  a medallic  history  of 
the  present  King  of  France.  Addison , Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

If  it  is  possible  to  conceive  literature  destroyed,  and 
modern  cities  and  their  monuments  in  ruin  and  decay, 
medallic  coins  would  become  the  most  durable  memorials. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  63. 

medallion  (me-dal'yon),  n . [<  F.  medallion  (= 
Sp.  medallon),  a large  medal,  a medallion,  lock- 
et, etc.,  < medaille , a medal:  see  medal. ] 1.  A 

medal  of  large  size.  Some  Greek  coins  of  unusually 
large  module  are  popularly,  though  incorrectly,  so  called : 
as,  the  Syraciyan  medallions.  The  pieces  called  by  numis- 
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median 


neeus,  1737),  < L.  Medea,  Media,  < Gr.  M yina, 
Medea,  famed  as  a sorceress.]  A genus  of 
liliaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Paridex.  It  is 
characterized  by  a whorl  ol  leaves  at  the  middle  of  the 
stem,  and  by  the  flowers  being  in  a terminal  umbel,  sur- 
rounded by  three  involucrate  leaves.  There  is  but  a 
single  species,  M.  Virginica,  the  Indian  cucumber-root, 
which  is  common  in  damp,  rich  woods  in  North  America. 

Whan  these  iiij  kynges  saugh  that  these  were  a-monge  -n-  -\  „ r-vrT  /n._tuowl 

3m  medelinge , thei  departed  her  peple  in  tweyne,  and  [NL.  ^Bentham. 

and  Hooker,  1883),  < Medeola  4-  -cse.]  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Liliacese.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a bulbless  stem  (the  few  leaves  radical,  or 
whorled  on  the  stem),  terminal  solitary  or  umbelled  flow- 
ers, extrorse  anthers,  and  an  indehiscent  fleshy  fruit.  It 
contains  5 genera  and  about  32  species,  natives  of  North 
America  and  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Nearly  the  same  as  Link’s  Parideee. 

3.  To  interfere  or  take  part  inappropriately,  media1  (me'di-a),  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  medius,  mid- 
improperly,  or  impertinently;  concern  or  busy  die:  see  medium.']  In  anat.,  tbe  middle  tunic 
one’s  self  with  or  about  something  without  of  an  artery  or  a lymphatic  vessel.  Leidy,  Anat. 
necessity  or  warrant;  act  in  a matter  with  (1889). 

which  one  has  no  business:  used  absolutely,  media2,  n.  Plural  of  medium. 
or  followed  by  in  or  with.  mediacy  (me'di-a-si),  n.  [<  media(te)  + -q/.]  1. 

Why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt?  2 Ki.  xiv.  10.  The  state  of  being  mediate ; the  state  or  fact  of 


II.  intram.  It.  To  he  mixed  or  mingled;  mix. 

More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L 2.  23. 

2f.  To  mingle  in  association  or  interest ; con- 
cern one's  self ; take  part ; deal : generally  re- 
quiring with  in  construction. 


hem  medelinge , thei  departed  her  peple  in  tweyne, 
lefte  viijml  fighting  stifle.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  207. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  your  own  busi- 
ness. Tyndale , 1 Thes.  iv.  11. 

Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change. 

Prov.  xxiv.  21. 

The  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the 
tailor  with  his  last.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  2.  40. 


Obverse. 

Medallion  of  Maximus  I. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


In  those  days  nobody  meddled  with  concerns  above  his 
comprehension.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  163. 

Miss  Alethen  was  a lady  of  excellent  sense,  and  did  not 
meddle  with  him  any  more. 

J.  E.  Cooke , Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xxx. 


matists  the  Roman  medallions  are  generally  struck  in  cop- 
per, though  sometimes  in  the  precious  metals,  and  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  sestertii  or  large  bronze  coins 
of  the  earlier  Roman  emperors ; but  they  are  often  of  finer 
workmanship  than  the  coins,  and  are  not  inscribed  with 
the  letters  S.  C.  (for  senatus  considto).  These  medallions 
(the  ancient  name  of  which  is  not  known)  did  not  circulate 
as  money,  but  were  given  by  the  emperors  as  presents  to 

state  officials  and  others.  Their  types  are  of  a more  or  less  meddler  (med'ler),  n.  One  who  meddles;  one 

who  interferes  or  busies  himself  with  things  in 


being  a medium  or  mean  cause. — 2.  Mediation. 

Were  there  in  these  syllogisms  no  occult  conversion  of 
an  undeclared  consequent,  no  mediacy  from  the  antece- 
dent, they  could  not  in  their  ostensible  conclusion  reverse 
the  quantities  of  Breadth  and  Depth.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


[Colloq.] 

For  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with 
them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  iii.  3.  55. 


commemorative  character. 

Medallions  [were],  ...  in  respect  of  the  other  coins, 


the  same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern 
money.  They  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and 
had  no  other  value  but  what  was  set  upon  them  by  the 
fancy  of  the  owner.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  emperors  for  presents  to  their  friends,  foreign 
princes,  or  ambassadors.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 


To  meddle  or  make,  to  have  to  do;  take  part;  interfere,  mediad  (me'di-ad),  adv.  [<  medial  4-  -ad3.]  In 

anat.  and  zool.,  to  or  toward  the  meson  or  mid- 
dle line  or  plane  in  situation  or  direction ; me- 
siad. 

Almost  all  the  Lamellibranchiata  have  two  pairs  of  these 
gills  on  either  side : an  inner  pair,  which  are  placed  mediad, 
and  an  outer  pair  at  the  sides  of  these. 

Oeyenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  336. 

mediaeval,  mediaevalism,  etc.  See  medieval,  etc. 

OT.sNsl'inl  nil  st  onrl  /!•»  T ,T  . 


Bacon , Of  Great  Place. 

. Layer-overs  for  meddlers.  See  layer-over. 

2.  Anything  resemblmgthe  classical  medallion.  meddlesome  (med' 1-sum),  a.  [<  meddle  4* 


which  he  has  no  personal  or  proper  concern ; an 

officious  person ; a busybody.  mcuicc  v ax,  xixctxxcc  v auom, 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  information  as  med-  medial  (me'di-al),  a.  and  M.  LL.  medialis, 
dlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 


(a)  A circular  or  oval  disk  decorated  with  figures,  as  a 
portrait  with  legends,  and  cast  in  metal.  Medallions  of 
this  sort  were  common  at  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  are  among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
sculptures  of  that  time.  (6)  In  arch.,  a tablet,  circular, 
oval,  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  bearing  on  it  objects 
represented  in  relief,  as  figures,  heads,  animals,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  applied  to  an  exterior  or  interior  wall,  a frieze, 
or  other  architectural  member;  a cartouche,  (c)  A mem- 
ber in  a decorative  design  resembling  a panel ; a space  re- 
served for  some  special  work  of  art,  as  a landscape,  a 
portrait,  etc.,  or  merely  filled  with  ornamentation  different 
from  the  surface  around  it:  as,  a medallion  in  a carpet,  on 
a painted  vase,  etc. 

medallion-carpet  (me-dal'yon-kar//pet),  n.  A 
carpet  woven  m one  piece,  with  a large  central 
figure,  surrounded  by  a plainer  surface,  and 
usually  a border. 

medaliioned  (me-dal'yond),  a.  [<  medallion  4- 
- ed 2.]  Ornamented  with  a medallion  or  me- 
dallions. 

medallion-pattern  (me -dal'yon -pattern),  n. 
In  decorative  art , a design  for  the  ornamenta- 


-some.]  Given  to  meddling;  apt  to  interpose  in 
the  affairs  of  others ; inclined  to  be  officiously 
intrusive. 

Honour,  that  meddlesome,  officious  ill, 

Pursues  thee  e’en  to  death.  Blair,  The  Grave. 

meddlesomeness  (medT-sum-nes),  n.  Officious 
interference  in  or  with  the  affairs  of  others. 

I shall  propound  some  general  rules  according  to  which 
such  meddlesomeness  is  commonly  blameable. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xxi. 

meddling1  (med 'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  medlyng , 
meddelynge  ; verbal  n.  of  meddle , v.]  1.  The 

act  or  habit  of  interfering  in  matters  not  of 
one's  proper  concern. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic’s  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  one  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

2f.  Contention  in  battle ; fighting. 

Whan  Agravayn  hadde  the  horse,  he  lepte  vp  as  soone 
as  he  myght,  and  than  be-gan  the  meddelynge  amonge  hem 
full  crewell  and  fell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  199. 


tion  of  a surface  of  which  a medallion  or  medal-  meddling.!  (med'ling),  p.  a.  Officious ; unwar- 
1 ' r.art  rantahly  busy  or  officiously  inteiyosing  in  other 

men’s  affairs : as,  a meddling  neighbor. 

A medliny  man  ia  one  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
businesse,  and  yet  no  man  busier  than  liee,  and  hia  busi- 
nesse  is  most  in  his  face. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Medling  Man. 

In  a meddling 


lions  form  an  important  part, 
medallist,  ».  See  medalist. 
medallurgy  (med'al-er-ji),  n.  [<  medal  + Gr. 

*ipyetv,  work.  Cf.  metallurgy.]  The  art  of  de- 
signing and  striking  medals.  [Obsolescent.) 
medal-machine  (med'al-ma-shen,/),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  copying  medals  and  similar  works  in  meddlingly  (medTing-li),  adv. 
relief  or  in  intaglio,  on  a scale  larger  or  smaller  manner ; officiously, 
than  the  originals.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  mede't,  mede2t,  ».  Middle  English  forms  of 
carving-machine.  mead 1 and  meed. 

medal-play  (med'al-pla),  n.  In  golf,  play  in  Mede3  (med),  n.  [= 
which  the  score  is  reckoned  by  counting  the  P.  Mede,  < L.  Medus, 


total  number  of  strokes  taken  to  complete  the 
round. 

medal-tankard  (med'al-tang"kard),  n.  Same 
as  medal-cup. 

meddle  (med'l),  o.;  pret.  and  pp.  meddled,  ppr. 
meddling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  medle ; < ME. 
medlen,  medelen,  < OP.  medler,  mesler,  assimi- 
lated metier,  meller,  P.  meler=P r.  messlar  — Sp. 
mezclar=  Pg.  mesclar =It.  mischiare,  mescolare, 
mix,  < ML.  as  if  * misculare , < L.  miscere,  mix: 
see  mix1.  Cf.  mell1,  medley,  intermeddle,  etc.] 
I.t  trans.  To  mix;  mingle. 

Wordly  [worldly]  selynesae, 

Which  clerkes  callen  fals  felicitee, 

Ymedled  is  with  many  a bitternesse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  815. 

Six  sexter  with  a pounde 
Of  hofiey  meddel  thai,  and  save  it  sounde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  118. 


pi.  Medi,  < Gr.  Mijfioe, 
usually  in  pi.  Mijdoi, 
the  Medes,  = Heb. 
Mddhai,  the  Medes, 
Media,  Madhi,  a 
Mede,  < OPers.  and 
Zend  Mdda,  a Mede.] 
A native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Media, 
an  ancient  kingdom 
of  Asia,  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and 
later  a part  of  the 
Persian  empire. 

The  thing  is  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not. 

Dan.  vi.  12. 


A medled  estate  of  the  orders  of  the  Gospel  and  the  medefult  a.  A Mid- 
eeremonies  of  popery  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish  popery.  ,, , „ r - , \ 

Quoted  in  Booker's  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  8.  ale  77.  7g  S 
He  tok  his  seurd  in  hand,  the  croyce  let  he  faile,  TjrC<A‘\‘  t - j-/- 

And  medeled  him  in  the  pres,  among  the  barons  alle.  MecieOia  [me-aeo- 
Rob.  of  Brunne.p.  18 1 iii),  n,  [NL.  (Lin- 


ng  Plant  ol 
ber-root  ( Medeola  Virginica ). 
flower ; b , fruit. 


★of  the  middle,  < L.  medius , middle : see  medium .] 

1.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  tbe  middle ; situated  or 
existing  between  two  extremities  or  extremes ; 
intermediate  in  situation,  rank,  or  degree:  as, 
the  medial  letters  of  a word ; a medial  mark  on 
an  insect's  wing. 

The  inherent  use  of  all  medial  knowledges,  all  truths, 
cognitions,  books,  appearings,  and  teachings,  is  that  they 
bring  us  in  to  know  God  by  an  immediate  knowledge. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  123. 

Among  the  Dipnoi,  Protopterus  retains  the  medial  row 
of  rays  only,  which  have  the  form  of  fine  rods  of  cartilage. 

Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  477. 

2.  Mean;  pertaining  to  a mean  or  average.— 3. 
In  modern  spiritualism , pertaining  to  a medi- 
um or  to  mediumship ; mediumistic : as,  medial 
faculties;  medial  phenomena. — 4.  In  zool.  and 
anat.,  same  as  median 1 and  mesal. — 5.  In  hot., 
same  as  median 1 — Alligation  medial.  See  alliga- 
tion.— Medial  cadence!  (a)  In  Gregorian  mtisic,  a ca- 
dence closing  with  the  chord  of  the  mediant  of  any  mode. 
(6)  In  modem  music,  a cadence,  final  or  not,  in  which  the 
next  to  the  last  chord  is  inverted ; an  inverted  cadence. — 
Medial  cells,  basal  cells  of  an  insect’s  wing,  between  the 
subcostal,  median,  and  submedian  veins,  distinguished 
in  the  Hymenoptera.  Also  called  median  and  brachial 
cells.—  Medial  consonances,  in  music,  a term  used  by 
Helmholtz  for  the  major  third  and  major  sixth,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  minor  third  and  minor  sixth. — Medial 
eyes,  eyes  equally  distant  from  the  base  of  the  head  and 
the  apex  or  end  of  the  labrum. — Medial  line,  a line  whose 
length  is  a mean  proportional  between  those  of  two  other 
lines.—  Medial  moraine,  stress,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  In  Gr.  gram.,  one  of  the  mutes  ft  y,  6, 
as  if  intermediate  in  sound  between  the  surd 
mutes  7 r,  k , r and  the  aspirates  ft  Xi  & The  term 
medial  (Latin  media ) translates  the  technical  Greek  y.£<rov, 
sc.  a<i>iov ov,  middle  mute. 

medially  (me'di-al-i),  adv.  In  or  along  the  mid- 
dle; as  regards  the  middle;  midway:  as,  me- 
dially situated. 

medialuna  (me^di-a-lu'na),  n . A pimelepte- 
roid  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Medialuna  cali- 
fomica.  It  has  an  ovate  form,  vertical  fins  not  falcate, 
color  blackish  above  with  bluish  and  lighter  tints  below,  the 
fins  blackish.  It  is  about  one  foot  long,  is  common  along 
the  coast  from  Point  Conception  in  California  southward, 
^.and  is  an  esteemed  food-fish. 

median1  (me'di-an),  a.  [=  F.  median  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mediano,  < L . medianus,  that  is  in  the  middle, 
< medius , middle : see  medium.  Cf . mean 3 and 
mizzen , ult.  doublets  of  median^.]  Pertaining  to 
or  situated  in  the  middle;  specifically,  in  anat . 
and  zool.,  intermediate  as  dividing  the  body 
by  a longitudinal  and  vertical  plane;  medial; 
mesal : as,  the  linea  alba  is  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen ; in  hot.,  situated  in  or  along,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  middle  of  a structure  having  a right 
side  and  a left.  See  below.—  Median  area,  in  en- 
tom .,  a large  space  occupying  the  center  of  the  wing,  from 
base  to  end,  lying  between  the  median  and  submedian  or 
internal  veins.  In  Orthoptera  it  is  often  marked  by  a 
different  structure  from  the  rest  of  the  wing. — Median 
artery,  a branch,  usually  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  ac- 
companying the  median  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  of  large 
size,  and  may  arise  from  the  ulnar  or  the  brachial. — Me- 
dian basilic  vein.  See  basilic.— Median  cells.  Same 


median 

2S  medial  cells.  See  medial. — Median  cephalic  vein, 
the  vein  of  the  arm  which  connects  the  median  and  the 
cephalic  vein.  Also  called  medicephalic  vein.  It  is  one 
of  the  veins  commonly  selected  for  venesection. — Median 
COVertS,  in  omith.,  those  coverts  of  the  secondaries  which 
intervene  between  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts.  See  cut 
under  covert.— Median  foveola.  See  foveola. — Median 
line,  a line  passing  or  supposed  to  pass  exactly  through 
the  middle  of  something  specified.  Specifically— (a)  In 
anat. , the  periphery  of  the  median  plane ; the  dorsimeson 
dr  ventrimeson,  or  both  of  these,  dividing  the  surface  of 
the  body  into  equal  right  and  left  halves ; also,  any  line 
which  lies  in  the  meson  or  median  plane.  (&)  In  crystal ., 
same  as  mean  line  and  bisectrix.  See  bisectrix,  1.  (c)  In 
climatology , the  average  central  course  of  a trade-wind. 

The  mean  position  of  th q median  line  lies  at  least  six  or 
seven  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 

Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  231. 
Median  nerve,  (a)  The  principal  nerve  of  the  front  of 
the  arm,  situated  between  the  musculocutaneous  and  the 
ulnar,  arising  from  the  upper  and  lower  cords  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus  by  two  heads  which  embrace  the  axillary  ar- 
tery, and  prolonged  to  the  hand.  (6)  In  bot.,  a nerve  trav- 
ersing the  middle  of  a leaf  or  leaf-like  expansion. — Me- 
dian plane,  (a)  In  anat.  and  zool.,  an  imaginary  vertical 
plane  supposed  to  divide  the  body  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts,  right  and  left ; the  meson.  (6)  In  bot.,  of  a 
flower  or  other  lateral  structure  of  a plant,  a vertical 
plane  which  bisects  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides,  and 
which,  if  prolonged,  would  pass  through  the  center  of  the 
parent  axis.  Goebel.  Also  called  anteroposterior  plane. — 
Median  shade,  in  entom.,  a more  or  less  distinct  shaded 
band  or  mark  running  transversely  across  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  wing,  found  in  most  noctuid  moths.— Median 
stress.  See  stress.— Median  vein,  (a)  In  anat.,  the 
middle  superficial  vein  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  di- 
viding at  or  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow  into  the  median 
basilic  and  median  cephalic.  The  former  of  these  soon 
joins  one  of  the  brachial  veins  which  accompany  the  bra- 


Median  and  other  Veins  of  Arm. 

!,  tendon  of  biceps;  2,  brachial  artery ; 3,  bicipital  fascia ; 4,  inter- 
nal  cutaneous  nerves ; 5,  external  cutaneous  nerves ; m,  median  vein ; 
tnb,  median  basilic ; rnc,  median  cephalic ; b,  basilic  ; c,  cephalic ; r, 
radial ; au,  pu , anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  veins.  Several  unnamed 
veins  are  also  shown.  All  these  veins  are  superficial  to  df,  df,  the 
general  deep  fascia  of  the  parts;  mb  or  me  is  usually  selected  for  vene- 
section. 

ohial  artery ; the  latter  soon  unites  with  the  radial  to  form 
the  cephalic,  which  continues  superficial  up  the  arm  to 
Join  tHe  axillary  or  subclavian,  (b)  In  entom.,  the  third 
main  longitudinal  vein  or  rib  of  an  insect  s wing,  count- 
ing from  the  anterior  border.—  Median  wall,  in  archego- 
niate  plants,  a wall  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  basal 
wall,  dividing  the  pro-embryo  into  lateral  halves.  Goebel. 
— Median  zone.  See  zone. 

Median2  (me'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Media, 
< Gr.  Mr/Sia,  Media,  < M ijdoi,  the  Medes:  see 
Merle3.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Media,  an 
ancient  kingdom  of  Asia.  Also  Medic. 

Ev’ry  day  did  change  attire. 

In  costly  Median  silk. 

Queen  Eleanor's  Fall  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  297). 

II.  n.  Same  as  Merle3.  [Rare.] 

medianimic  (me,/di-a-nim,ik),  a.  Same  as  me- 
diumistic. 

medianly  (me'di-an-li),  adv.  [<  median  + -b/2.] 
In  or  along  the  middle. 

The  laryngeal  sac  opens  medianly  into  the  front  of  the 
larynx.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  151. 

mediant  (me'di-ant),  n.  [<  It.  mediante,  < LL. 
median(t-)s,  ppr.  df  mediare,  divide  in  the  middle : 
see  mediate.]  1.  In  Gregorian  music,  one  of  the 
principal  tones  of  a mode,  situated  as  nearly 
as  possible  midway  between  the  dominant  and 
the  final,  and  ranking  next  in  importance  to 
them.  It  may  be  used  as  the  first  tone  of  any  phrase  of 
a plain-song  melody  except  the  first  and  the  last.  The 
mediants  of  the  several  modes  are  : I.,  F : II. , E ; III  G • 
IV.,  G;  V„  A;  VI.,  D;  VII.,  C;  VIII.,  F;  IX.,  C;  X.,’  B; 
XI.,  D;  XII.,  D;  XIII.,  E;  XIV.,  A.  ' ’ ’ ’ 
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2.  In  modern  music,  the  third  tone  of  the  scale. 
The  _ scale  is  major  or  minor  according  as  the 
mediant  is  a major  or  a minor  third  above  the 
key-note. 

median-ventral  (me//di-an-ven'tral),  a.  Same 
as  medioventral.  Huxley  and  Martin. 
mediastina,  n.  Plural  of  mediastinum. 
mediastinal  (me-di-as'ti-nal),  a.  [<  mediastir- 
*num  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mediastinum 
or  middle  septum  or  partition,  particularly  that 
of  the  thorax. 

mediastinet  (me-di-as'tin),  n.  [<  NL.  medias- 
tinum, q;  v.]  Same  as  mediastinum. 
mediastinitis  (me-di-as-ti-m'tis),  n.  [<  medi- 
astinum + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  proper 
^tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
mediastinum  (me^di-as-tl'mim),  n.‘,  pi.  me- 
diastina (-na).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  mediastinus, 

lit.  being  in  the  middle  or  midst  (used  only  in 
the  sense  of  ‘a  helper,  assistant’),  < medius, 
middle : see  medium.]  In  anat.,  a median  sep- 
tum or  partition  between  two  parts  of  an  or- 
gan, orbetween  two  paired  cavities  of  the  body ; 
especially,  the  membranous  partition  separat- 
ing the  right  and  left  thoracic  cavities,  form- 
ed of  the  two  inner  pleural  walls.  Since  in  man 
these  pleural  folds  do  not  meet,  the  term  mediastinum  is 
extended  to  the  space  between  them.— Anterior  medi- 
astinum, the  space  between  the  sternum  and  the  peri- 
cardium, containing  the  triangularis  sterni  muscle,  parts 
of  other  muscles,  areolar  tissue,  lymphatic  glands,  etc. — 
Mediastinum  testis,  the  septum  of  the  testicle,  or  corpus 
Highmorianum,  an  incomplete  vertical  partition  formed 
by  an  infolding  of  the  tunica  albuginea.— Middle  medi- 
astinum, nearly  the  same  as  the  pericardiac  cavity,  con- 
taining the  heart,  ascending  aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  and 
superior  cava,  which  are  within  the  pericardium,  and  the 
phrenic  nerves,  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  lymphatic  glands.— 
Posterior  mediastinum,  the  space  between  the  spine 
and  the  pericardium,  containing  the  descending  aorta,  azy- 
gous veins,  thoracic  duct,  esophagus,  and  pneumogastric 
and  splanchnic  nerves.— Superior  mediastinum,  the 
space  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  ex- 
tending from  the  manubrium  in  front  to  the  spine  behind. 
It  contains  the  trachea,  esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  large  arteries,  the  large 
veins,  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  thymus  gland, 
etc. 

mediate  (me'di-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp,  mediated , 
ppr.  mediating.  [<  LL.  mediatus , pp.  of  medi- 
are,  divide  in  the  middle  (ML.  also  be  in  the 
middle,  he  or  come  between,  mediate),  < me- 
dins,  middle:  see  medium.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To 
occupy  an  intermediate  place  or  position ; be 
interposed  ; have  the  position  of  a mean. 

By  being  crowded  they  exclude  all  other  bodies  that  be- 
fore mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  body. 

Sir  K.  Digby. 

Evernia  vulpina  must  be  admitted  to  mediate , as  well  in 
general  habit  as  in  an  important  detail  of  thalline  struc- 
ture, between  the  other  northern  species  and  Usnea. 

E.  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  (11). 

2.  To  have  the  function  of  a mean  or  means; 
effect  a connection  between  other  things,  or  a 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

Lotze,  so  to  speak,  turns  the  flank  of  the  sceptical  doc- 
trine, by  insisting  that,  after  all,  knowledge  can  be  nothing 
but  a mediating  process.  Mind,  X.  110. 

Prof.  Jebb  has,  it  is  true,  not  augmented  the  number  of 
previous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Iliad  by  any  the- 
ory distinctly  original ; yet  he  has  opened  up  a mediating 
view,  which  is  of  interest  and  may  commend  itself  to 
many-  Amer.  Joyr.  Philol.,  VIII.  475. 

3.  To  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  reconcilia- 
tion ; act  as  an  intermediary  for  the  settlement 
of  a disagreement  or  discord;  intercede. 

What  man  is  able  to  mediate,  and  stand  in  the  gap,  be- 
tween God  and  man  ? Donne,  Sermons,  i. 

Bacon  attempted  to  mediate  between  his  friend  and  the 
Queen.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

4f.  To  take  an  intermediate  stand;  act  moder- 
ately ; avoid  extremes. 

The  law  doth  sometimes  mediate,  thinks  it  good 

Not  ever  to  steep  violent  sins  in  blood. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  i.  1. 
5.  In  spiritualism,  specifically,  to  act  as  a me- 
dium. = syn.  1.  See  interposition. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  effect  by  intervention,  in- 
terposition, or  any  intermediary  action. 

Employed  to  mediate 
A present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Him  and  the  sister  of  the  young  French  queen. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  viii. 
It  is  singular  that  the  last  act  of  his  political  life  should 
have  been  to  mediate  a peace  between  the  dominions  of 
two  monarchs  who  had  united  to  strip  him  of  his  own. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 
2.  To  effect  a relation  between  or  a transition 
from,  as  between  two  things,  or  from  one  thing 
to  another ; bring  into  relation  by  some  inter- 
vening means  or  process. 

What  we  have  is  always  a positive  mediated  by  a nega- 
tive ; and  if  we  could  absolutely  sever  either  from  the 
other,  we  should  come  in  both  cases  to  the  same  result. 

E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  21S. 
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3.  To  harmonize;  reconcile;  settle,  as  a dis- 
pute, by  intervention. 

No  friends 
Could  mediate  their  discords. 

Middleton , Spanish  Gypsy,  ii  2. 
4f.  To  further  by  interceding,  or  by  acting  as 
a mediator.  [Rare.] 

Remember  me  by  this ; and  in  your  prayers. 

When  your  strong  heart  melts,  mediate  my  poor  fortunes. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 
5.  To  divide  into  two  equal  or  approximately 
equal  parts.  * 

They  styled  a double  step,  the  space  from  the  elevation 
of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  mediated  by 
a step  of  the  other  foot,  a pace,  equai  to  five  feet.  Holder. 

mediate  (me'di-at),  a.  [<  LL.  mediatus , pp.:  see 
the  verb.  Cf.  immediate,  intermediate.']  1.  Sit- 
uated between  two  extremes ; lying  in  the  mid- 
dle; intermediate;  intervening. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a mediate  state. 

Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing. 

Prior,  Solomon,  hi. 

2.  Acting  as  a means  or  medium;  not  direct 
or  immediate  in  operation ; not  final  or  ultimate. 

It  is  certain  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  the 
resolution  or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits ; and  that  the 
destruction  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is  but  the  mediate 
cause-  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 399. 

3.  Effected  by  or  due  to  the  intervention  of  a 
mean  or  medium ; derived  from  or  dependent 
upon  some  intervening  thing  or  act;  not  pri- 
mary, direct,  or  independent. 

We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of 
mediate  knowledge,  without  denying  the  reality  of  the  im- 
mediate knowledge  on  which  the  mediate  knowledge  rests. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  ix. 
As  a lecturer  he  [Christison]  was  . . . perfect,  full  of 
immediate  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  mediate. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  302. 
Mediate  agglutination.  See  agglutination.—  Mediate 
auscultation  or  percussion,  in  pathol.  See  auscultation. 
— Mediate  certainty,  certainty  founded  on  inference  or 
reasoning : opposed  to  immediate  or  intuitive  certainty. 
—Mediate  contraries.  See  contrary.—  Mediate  evi- 
dence, or  mediate  testimony,  in  law,  a phrase  not  hav- 
ing any  technical  meaning,  but  used  by  theoretic  writers 
to  indicate  (a)  evidence  or  testimony  which  does  not  go 
directly  to  demonstrate  the  fact  sought  to  be  proved,  but  to 
establish  some  intermediate  fact  from  which  an  inference 
or  further  evidence  may  deduce  that  sought  to  be  proved ; 
and  (b)  secondary  evidence  as  distinguished  from  primary. 
— Mediate  good,  something  useful  or  good  as  aiding  to 
the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  good.— Mediate  imputa- 
tion. See  imputation. — Mediate  inference,  an  infer- 
ence from  two  or  more  premises.—  Mediate  knowledge 
representative  knowledge;  the  knowledge  of  something 
through  something  else  which  is  immediately  perceived. 
— Mediate  mode.  See  immediate  mode , under  mode l. 
—Mediate  object,  anything  which  is  an  object  through 
something  else  which  is  the  immediate  object. 

The  sensible  qualities  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
senses;  a substance  invested  with  those  qualities  the  me- 
diate. Bwrgersdieius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

Remote  mediate  mark.  Seemarki. 
mediately  (me'di-at-li),  adv.  In  a mediate  man- 
ner ; by  the  intervention  of  a mean  or  medium ; 
indirectly ; by  mediation. 

She  hath  a superior  above  her,  by  whom  she  ought  to 
he  ruled  and  ordered ; for  she  is  not  immediately  under 
God,  but  mediately.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

If  the  king  granted  a manor  to  A.,  and  he  granted  a por- 
tion of  the  land  to  B.,  . . . B.  held  his  lands  immediately 
of  A.,  but  mediately  of  the  king.  Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  v. 

mediateness  (me'di-at-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mediate,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
mediation  (me-di-a'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  media- 
cion,  mediacioun , < OF  ."mediation,  F.  mediation 
= Sp.  mediation  = Pg.  mediacdo  = It.  media- 
zioney  < ML.  *mediatio(n-),  < LL.  mediaref  divide 
in  the  middle,  ML.  also  mediate:  see  mediate.'] 

1.  The  act  of  mediating;  intervention;  inter- 
position. 

But  by  mediacyon  of  the  lordes  it  was  agreed  that  Rob- 
ert shulde  liaue  euery  yere  durynge  his  life  iii  M.  markes. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  102,  note. 
It  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of  the  first  cause 
that  whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mediation  of  second  causes 
it  can  do  immediately  by  itself  without  them. 

South,  Works,  IV.  xi 

2.  Agency  between  parties  with  a view  to  rec- 
oncile them  or  to  effect  some  arrangement  be- 
tween them ; entreaty  for  another ; intercession. 

And  noble  offices  thou  mayst  effect 
Of  mediation , after  I am  dead, 

Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  25. 
By  Mediation  of  Cardinals  sent  by  the  Pope,  a Truce  for 
two  Years  is  concluded  between  the  two  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  124. 

It  is  the  Christian *8  unspeakable  privilege,  and  his  alone, 
that  he  has  at  all  times  free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace 
through  the  mediation  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L 245. 

3.  The  state  of  being  mediate,  or  of  serving 
as  a medium  or  means ; intermediate  relation ; 
a coming  between.— 4f.  Means;  aid;  help. 
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By  mediation  oi  this  litel  tretis  I purpose  to  teche  the 
a certein  nombre  of  conclusions. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Astrolabe. 

5.  In  music:  (a)  In  Gregorian  music,  that  part 
of  a melody  which  lies  between  the  intonation 
and  the  ending — that  is,  the  main  part  of  the 
melody.  The  various  “tones”  or  melodies  properly 
have  but  one  mediation,  which  usually  appears  under 
three  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  text  to  which 
the  melody  is  sung,  (b)  In  an  Anglican  chant,  the 
rhythmical  conclusion  of  the  first  half— that 
is,  the  two  measures  after  the  first  reciting- 
note,  ending  frequently  in  a half-close ; the  first 
cadence.  - Syn.  1 and  2.  Interference,  Intervention,  etc. 
See  interposition. 

mediative  (me'di-a-tiv),  a.  [<  mediate  + -foe.] 
Having  a mediating  function;  acting  as  a 
mean,  medium,  or  mediator;  mediatorial. 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue  needs 
No  mediative  signs  of,  selfishness. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  v. 

mediatization  (me//di-a-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  me- 
diatize + -ation.]  The  act  of  mediatizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  mediatized.  See  mediatise. 
mediatize  (me'di-a-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  me- 
diatized, ppr.  mediatizing.  [<  mediate  + -ize.] 

1.  To  make  mediate ; reduce  from  an  immedi- 
ate or  direct  to  a mediate  or  indirect  relation 
through  the  interposition  of  a secondary  su- 
perior or  controlling  agency.  Applied  specifically 
to  the  process  of  converting  one  of  the  minor  German 
states  or  princely  families  of  the  old  empire  from  the  semi- 
independent condition  of  having  a direct  share  in  the  im- 
perial government,  and  responsibility  to  it,  to  that  of  sub- 
ordination to  an  intervening  power,  by  being  annexed  to 
it  while  retaining  all  local  possessory  and  governmental 
rights.  By  this  process,  especially  under  the  Westphalian 
treaties  of  1648,  and  the  changes  leading  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  the  number  of  mediatized  states  and 
princely  families  became  very  large. 

The  same  peace  [that  of  Lun^ville]  declared  that  all 
the  secular  princes  who  had  lost  territory  by  this  cession 
were  to  be  indemnified  by  the  Empire.  This  was  done  at 
Regensburg  in  1803.  The  indemnifying  material  was  ob- 
tained by  mediatizing  all  the  free  cities  but  six,  and  all 
the  spiritual  estates  but  two.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  Int.,  p.  vi. 

‘Your  Highness,”  I said  (it  is  a title  appertaining  to 
him  as  sprung  from  a mediatized  family). 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXXVIII.  866. 

2.  To  mediate.  [Rare.] 

A creed  of  reconciliation  which  attempts  to  mediatize 
between  two  opposite  parties.  Unitarian  Rev.,  Aug.,  1885. 

mediator  (me'di-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  mediateur  = 
Pr.  mediator  = Sp.  Pg.  mediador  = It.  mediator e, 

< LL.  mediator , < mediare , mediate:  see  medi- 
ate.'] 1.  One  who  mediates;  one  who  interposes 
between  parties ; especially,  one  who  interposes 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  reconciliation. 

In  this  Distraction  of  Christendom,  many  Princes,  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Hungary,  became  Media- 
tors for  a Peace  between  the  two  Kings  of  England  and 
France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  187. 

Charles  came  back,  not  as  a mediator  between  his  peo- 
ple and  a victorious  enemy,  but  as  a mediator  between  in- 
ternal factions.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  A go-between;  an  agent. 

By  which  mediatours  or  which  messagers. 

Chaitcer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
The  Mediator,  a title  of  J esus  Christ,  given  with  refer- 
ence to  his  agency  in  reconciling  God  and  men. 

For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  1 Tim.  ii.  5. 

= Syn.  Intercessor,  interceder,  propitiator. 

mediatorial  (me,/di-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  mediatory 
+ -ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mediator ; having 
or  pertaining  to  the  functions  of  a mediator. 

His  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to  be 
represented  as  a perpetual  character  and  office. 

Paley,  Sermons,  xxii. 

mediatorially  (me//di-a-to'ri-a,l-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a mediator ;"  as  a mediator, 
mediator  ship  (me'di-a-tor-sbip),  n.  [<  media- 
tor + -ship.]  The  office,  position,  or  function 
of  a mediator. 

The  infinitely  perfect  mediatorship  and  intercession  of 
Christ.  South,  Works,  VI.  i. 

mediatory  (me'di-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  *media- 
torius,  intermediate  (of.  mediator,  mediator), 

< mediare,  mediate : see  mediate .]  Pertaining 
to  mediation;  mediatorial. 

The  mediatory  office  which  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with. 

Uunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii. 

mediatress  (me'di-a-tres),  n.  [<  mediator  + 
-ess.  Cf.  mediatrix .]  Same  as  mediatrix. 

Why  didst  thou  not,  0 gentle  mother-queen ! 

As  judge  and  mediatress  stand  between  ? 

Lewis,  tr.  of  Statius,  vii. 

mediatrix  (me-di-a'triks),  n.  [<  LL.  media- 
trix, fern,  of  mediator,  a mediator:  see  media- 
tor.]  A female  mediator. 
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The  good  countess  spoke  somewhat  of  your  desire  of 
letters ; but  I am  afraid  she  is  not  a proper  mediatrix  to 
those  persons ; but  I counsel  in  the  dark. 

Donne , Letters,  xxvi. 

medibasilic  (me//di-ba-sil'ik),  a.  [<  medi(an) 
+ basilic .]  Connecting  the  median  and  the 

basilic  vein  of  the  arm : specifically  said  of  the 
median  basilic  vein.  Coties,  1887. 
medic1  (med'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  OP.  medique  = 
Sp.  medico  = Pg.  It.  medico,  < L.  medicus,  of  or 
belonging  to  healing,  curative,  medical;  as  a 
noun,  medicus,  m.,  a physician,  doctor,  surgeon, 
LL.  medica,  f.,  a female  physician,  midwife;  < 
mederi,  heal,  = Zend  madh,  treat  medically. 
Hence  medical,  medicine,  remedy .]  I.  a.  Same 
as  medical.  [Rare.] 

Should  untun’d  Nature  crave  the  mediek  art, 

What  health  can  that  contentious  tribe  impart? 

Pomfret,  Poems. 

II.  n.  A physician  or  doctor;  a medical  stu- 
dent. [Colloq.] 

Medic  is  the  legitimate  paronym  of  medicus,  but  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  slang. 

B.  G.  Wilder,  Jour.  Nervous  Diseases  (1885),  xii. 

Medic2  (me'dik),  a.  [<  L.  Medicus , < Gr.  Mqdi- 
n6g,  pertaining  to  the  Medes,  < M?/do£,  Medes : 
see  Mede%.]  Same  as  Median 2. 

The  Medic  language  is  not  the  same  as  the  Akkadian. 

^ Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XIX.  31. 

medic3,  mediek2  (me'dik),  n.  [<  ME ,medike,<. 
OF.  medique  j < L.  medica , < Gr.  /litj6ii cy,  sc.  n 6a, 
i Median  grass,’  a kind  of  clover,  fern,  of  Myduidg, 
of  the  Medes  or  of  Media:  see  Medic 2.]  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Medicagoy  especially  M. 
sativa , the  lucerne.  The  black  medic,  or  nonesuch,  is 
M.  lupulina.  Its  pods  are  black  when  ripe.  The  spotted 
medic  is  M.  Arabica,  whose  leaflets  hear  a purple  spot. 
Purple  medic  is  a name  sometimes  used  for  lucerne. 

At  Auerel  Medike  is  forto  sowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 

medicable  (med'i-ka-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  medicable , 
medecable  = Sp.  medicable  = It.  medicabile , < L. 
medicabilis , that  can  be  healed,  < medteari , 
heal,  cure  : see  medicate.]  Capable  of  medica- 
tion ; that  may  be  cured  or  healed. 

Songs  of  victory  and  praise, 

For  them  who  bravely  stood  unhurt,  or  bled 
With  medicable  wounds.  Wordsworth,  Ode,  1815. 

Medicago  (med-i-ka'go),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  < L.  medica , medic,  + term.  - ago , as  in 
tussilago,  etc.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Fabacese  and  the  tribe  Trifoliese , 
the  clovers.  It  is  characterized  by  an  obtuse  keel 
and  a scythe-shaped  legume  which  is  more  or  less  spi- 
rally curved  or  twisted.  There  are  about  40  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  now  naturalized 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves  and  adnate  stip- 
ules, and  usually  small  papilionaceous  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  rarely  purple,  and  grow  in  axillary  racemes 
or  heads,  or  sometimes  almost  solitary.  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  is  medic,  sometimes  snail-clo- 
ver. M.  sativa , with  purple  flowers,  is  an  important  fodder- 
plant,  cultivated  under  the  names  of  alfalfa  and  lucerne 
(which  see).  M.  lupulina,  the  black  medic  or  nonesuch, 
closely  resembles  the  hop-clovers,  and  also  shares  their 
name,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  black  pods.  It  is  of  some 
agricultural  value  when  growing  with  other  herbage.  M. 
Arabica,  the  spotted  medic  (heart-clover),  has  a peculiar, 
spirally  coiled  prickly  pod.  These  species  are  all  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States.  M.  arborea  is  a shrubby  spe- 
cies (tree-medic,  moon-trefoil)  of  southern  Europe,  said 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  M.  scutellata  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  is  also  a good  forage-plant,  resist- 
ing drought  well.  M.  falcata  is  the  yellow  or  siclde- 
+ podded  medic. 

medical  (med'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  medical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  medical , < ML.  medicalis , pertaining  to  a 
physician  or  to  medicine,  < L.  medicus , of  heal- 
ing; as  a noun,  a physician:  see  medic1.]  I.  a. 
1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  profession  or 
practice  of  medicine;  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  the  study  or  treatment  of  disease : as,  the 
medical  profession;  a medical  man,  book,  or 
college ; medical  services ; medical  science. — 2. 
Curative ; medicinal ; therapeutic : as,  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  a plant ; the  medical  effects  of 
bathing. 

Abbreviated  med. 

Medical  department,  geography,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Medical  director,  a medical  officer  of  the  highest  grade 
in  the  United  States  navy,  having  the  relative  rank  of  cap- 
tain.— Medical  finger t.  [L.  digitus  medicus  or  medici- 
nalis .]  The  third  finger : so  called  because  that  finger  was 
supposed  to  have  a nerve  connecting  it  with  the  heart, 
and  therefore  to  be  medically  important. 

At  last  he,  with  a low  courtesy,  put  on  her  medical  fin- 
ger a pretty  handsome  golden  ring. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  17.  (Davies.) 

Medical  inspector,  a medical  officer  of  the  second  grade 
in  the  United  States  navy,  having  the  relative  rank  of  com- 
mander.— Medical  jurisprudence,  forensic  medicine. 
See  forensic. 

Medical  jurisprudence  — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Forensic,  Legal,  or  State  Medicine — may  be  defined  to  be 


Medicean 

that  science  which  teaches  the  application  of  every  branch 
of  medical  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

A.  S.  Taylor.  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  1. 
Medical  man,  a medical  practitioner;  a physician; 
sometimes,  in  England,  one  who  has  the  medical  charge 
of  a patient  or  a family. 

Messengers  went  off  for  her  physician  and  medical 
man.  . . . The  young  companion  of  Miss  Crawley  . . . 
administered  those  antiphlogistic  medicines  which  the 
eminent  men  ordered.  Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  xiv. 

ii.  n.  1 . A student  or  a practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. [Colloq.] 

The  London  medicals  were  quite  as  popular  as  the  Edin- 
burgh students.  Lancet , No.  3437,  p.  96. 

2.  A small  bottle  or  vial  made  from  glass  tubing. 
The  vial-maker  cuts  the  tubes  into  lengths  suitable  to 
make  two  vials,  and  on  each  end  of  the  piece,  with  the  aid 
of  a blowpipe,  forms  a neck.  He  then  heats  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  parts  it  centrally,  and  closes  the  openings  at 
the  separated  ends,  shaping  them  properly  for  the  bottoms. 

medically  (med'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a medical 
manner;  for  medical  purposes;  with  reference 
to  medicine  or  medical  science, 
medicament  (med'i-ka-ment),  n.  [=  F.  me- 
dicament - Sp.  Pg.  It.  medi'eamento,  < L.  medica- 
mentum,  a remedy,  medicine,  drug,  < medicari, 
heal:  Bee  medicate.]  1.  A healing  substance; 
anything  used  as  a curative;  a medicine  or 
remedy;  now,  more  especially,  a healing  sub- 
stance applied  externally. 

Not  with  any  medicament  of  a contrary  temper,  as  the 
Galenistes  vse  to  cure  contraria  contraries,  but  as  the 
Paracelsians,  who  cure  similia  similibus,  making  one  do- 
lour to  expeil  another. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  39. 

I sent  more  chirnrgeons,  linen,  medicaments,  &c.,  to  the 
severall  ports  in  my  district.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  7, 1666. 

The  lump  of  sugar  which  pothicars  put  into  their  whole- 
some but  bitter  medicaments  to  please  a froward  child. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxii. 

2.  Medicinal  effect ; curative  power ; the  prop- 
erty of  healing  or  remedying  disease  or  disor- 
der. 

The  stricken  soldier  was  gathering  strength  and  vital- 
ity by  the  unconscious  medicament  of  the  soft  sunshine 
and  balmy  breezes.  Touryee,  A Fool’s  Errand,  p.  98. 

medicamental  (med//i-ka-men'tal),  a.  [<  med- 
icament + -al.]  Relating  or"  pertaining  to 
medicaments ; having  the  character  of  a medi- 
cament. 

medicamentally  (med,/i-ka-men'tal-i),  adv.  In 
a medicinal  way ; as  a medicament. 

The  fish  [codling]  is  not  a young  cod,  . . . being  more 
wholesome  medicamentally,  but  not  so  toothsome. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  210. 

medicamentous  (med1'i-ka-men'tus),  a.  [< 
medicament  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  drugs.  Med.  Hews,  LIII.  4li. 
medicaster  (med'i-kas-ter),  n.  [=  It.  medicas- 
tro,  < L.  medicus,  a physician,  + dim.  -aster.]  A 
pretender  to  medical  knowledge  or  skill;  an 
ignorant  doctor. 

Many  medicasters,  pretenders  to  physick,  buy  the  degree 
of  doctor  abroad. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English  (1654),  p.  107.  (.Latham.) 

medicate  (med'i-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  medi- 
cated, ppr.  medicating.  [<  L.  medicatus,  pp.  of 
medicari  (>  It.  medicare  = Sp.  Pg.  medicare  OP. 
medier ),  heal,  cure,  < medicus,  a physician,  sur- 
geon: see  medic1.]  1.  To  make  medicinal; 
tincture  or  imbue  with  a remedial  substance 
or  principle. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medicated 
waters.  Arbuthnot , Aliments. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine ; ply  with  or  as  if 
with  drugs. 

Did  ever  Siren  warble  so  dulcet  a song  to  ears  already 
prepossessed  and  medicated  with  spells  of  Circean  effem- 
inacy? De  Quincey,  Philos,  of  Rom.  Hist. 

Medicated  ale,  hath,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
medication,  (med-i-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  medica- 
tion - ■ Pr.  medicacio  = Pg.  medicaqdo  = It.  me- 
dicazione,  < L.  as  if  *inedicatio(n-),  < medicari, 
heal,  cure:  see  medicate.]  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  medicating  or  imbuing  with  medicinal 
substances;  the  infusion  of  medicinal  virtues. 
— 2.  The  use  or  application  of  medicine;  spe- 
cifically, the  administration  of  a therapeutic 
agent  in  order  to  produce  some  specific  modi- 
fication in  the  structure  or  function  of  the  or- 
ganism, as  in  producing  diuresis,  perspiration, 
etc. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  times  of  notable  mutations, 
as  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices,  and  to  decline  medi- 
cation ten  days  before  and  after. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

medicative  (med'i-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  medicate 
+ -foe.]  Having  medical  properties;  curing ; 
tending  to  cure. 

Medicean  (med-i-se'an),  a.  [<  It.  Medici  (see 
def. ),  a surname  (orig.  pi.  of  medico,  a physician: 
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see  medic1),  + - e-an .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Medici,  an  illustrious  family  of  Florence,  ap- 
pearing first  as  merchants  of  the  medieval  re- 
public, and  at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  raised  to  supreme  power 
through  their  liberality  and  merit.  From  this  time 
on,  for  three  centuries,  amid  fortunes  of  varying  brilliancy, 
this  family  produced  popes,  sovereigns,  and  tyrants,  and  it 
occupies  a large  place  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In  the  fine 
arts  and  literature  the  epithet  has  particular  reference  to 
Cosimo  dei  Medici,  known  as  Cosimo  the  Elder,  and  to  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  The  former  was  virtual  master  of 
the  Florentine  republic  from  1434  to  1464,  and  was  a gen- 
erous patron  of  the  new  art  and  letters  founded  on  antique 
models ; the  latter  was  chief  of  the  state  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  from  1469  to  1492,  a brilliant  protector  of  all 
learning,  particularly  of  that  of  Greece  surviving  from  the 
wreck  of  Constantinople,  and  a powerful  benefactor  of  the 
arts.  The  Popes  Leo  X.  (Lorenzo’s  son)  and  Clement  VII. 
(Giulio  dei  Medici)  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  family 
in  the  fields  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  achievement. — 
Medicean  Library.  Same  as  Laurentian  Library  (which 
see,  under  Laurentian). — Medicean  stars,  the  name  given 
by  Galileo  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
medicephalic  (me//di-se-fal/ik  or  -sef'arlik),  a. 
[<  medi(an)  4-  cephalic.']  Connecting  the  median 
vein  of  the  arm  with  the  cephalic : specifically 
used  of  the  median  cephalic  vein.  Cones , 1887. 
medicerebellar  (me-di-ser-e-bel'ar),  a.  [<  me- 
dian) + cerebellar.]  Situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cerebellum : specifically  applied  to  the  an- 
terior cerebellar  artery. 

medicerebral  (me-di-ser'e-bral),  a.  and  n.  [< 
medi{an)  + cerebral.]  I.*  a.  Lying  about  the 
middle  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere : specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

II.  n.  The  medicerebral  artery,  a branch  of 
the  internal  carotid. 

medicinable  (me-dis'i-na-bl,  formerly  med'i- 
si-na-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  medicinable , < OF.  medici- 
nable, medicinable;  as  medicine , v.  t.,  + -able.] 
Capable  of  medicining  or  curing;  medicinal; 
healing;  wholesome.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

A1  maner  eggis  of  foulis  that  ben  holsum  and  medicy- 
noble  to  ete  for  man  kynde. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  12. 
Some  griefs  are  medicinable  ; that  is  one  of  them, 

For  it  doth  physic  love.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 33. 

No  man  hath  sought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  nat- 
ural baths  and  medicinable  fountains. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  199. 

The  physicians  make  the  galls  and  stones  in  the  heads 
of  Carps  to  be  very  medicinable. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  145. 

Medicinable  ring,  a ring  supposed,  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  prevent  or  remove  disease.  Compare  cramp-ring. 
medicinal  (me-dis'i-nal,  formerly  med'i-si-nal), 
a.  [<  OF.  medicinal,  medecinal^F.  medicinal  = 
Pr.  medednal,  medicinal  = Sp.  Pg.  medicinal  = 
It.  medicinale,  < L.  medicinalis,  of  or  belonging 
to  medicine,  medical,  < medicina,  medicine : see 
medicine .]  1 . Having  the  properties  of  a medi- 
cine ; adapted  to  medical  use  or  purposes;  cu- 
rative; remedial. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  351. 

To  the  body  and  mind  which  have  been  cramped  by 
noxious  work  or  company,  nature  is  medicinal  and  restores 
their  tone.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  21. 

2f.  Pertaining  to  medicine ; medical. 

Learned  he  was  in  med’c'nal  lore. 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  I.  it  223. 

medicinally  (me-dis'i-nal-i),  adv.  In  a medici- 
nal manner ; with  the  effect  of  a medicine ; for 
medicinal  purposes : as,  some  kinds  of  food  act 
* medicinally  ; to  use  a mineral  medicinally, 
medicine  (med'i-sin,  more  often  med'i-sn),  n. 
[<  ME.  medecme,  medycyne,  medcin,  medcyn, 
medsyn,  < OF.  medecme,  also  mecine,  F.  medecine 
= Pr.  medecina,  medicina,  metzina  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
medicina  = D.  medicijn  = 0.  Dan.  Sw.  medicin, 
< L.  medicina,  (se.  ars)  the  healing  art,  medicine, 
(sc.  officina  or  taberna)  a physician’s  shop,  (sc. 
res)  a remedy,  medicine ; fern,  of  medicinus,  of  or 
belonging  to  physic  or  surgery,  or  to  a physician 
or  surgeon  (>  OF.  medecin,  F.  medecin,  > E.  obs. 
medicine  (def.  4),  a physician),  < medicus,  a phy- 
sician, surgeon:  see  medic1.]  1.  A substance 
used  as  a remedy  for  disease  ; a substance  hav- 
ing or  supposed  to  have  curative  properties; 
hence,  figuratively,  anything  that  has  a curative 
or  remedial  effect. 

Than  par  auenture  send  sail  he 
Sum  of  his  angels  to  that  tre, 

Of  whi[l]k  springes  the  oile  of  life, 

That  medcyn  es  to  man  and  wife. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  65. 

Thei  perceyveden  wel  that  no  Syknesse  was  curable  by 
gode  Medycyne  to  leye  thereto,  but  zif  men  knewen  the 
nature  of  the  Maladye.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  120. 

If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me 
love  him,  I’ll  be  hanged.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  19. 


Nature  too  unkind, 

That  made  no  medicine  for  a troubled  mind. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 

The  only  medicine  for  suffering,  crime,  and  all  the  other 
woes  of  mankind  is  wisdom.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  39. 

2.  The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating 
diseases  and  remedying  as  far  as  possible  the 
results  of  violence  and  accident.  Practical  medi- 
cine is  divided  into  medicine  in  a stricter  sense,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics.  These  rest  largely  on  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  normal  and  pathological  phar- 
macology, and  bacteriology,  which,  having  practical  re- 
lations almost  exclusively  with  medicine,  are  called  the 
medical  sciences  and  form  distinct  parts  of  that  art.  Ab- 
breviated med. 

Ne  hide  it  nought,  for  if  thou  feignest, 

I can  do  no  medicine.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

3.  Something  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
curative,  supernatural,  or  mysterious  power; 
any  object  used  or  any  ceremony  performed 
as  a charm:  an  English  equivalent  for  terms 
used  among  American  Indians  and  other  savage 
tribes. 

And  as  an  angler  med’cine  [i.  e.  bait],  for  surprize 
Of  little  fish,  sits  pouring  from  the  rocks 
From  out  the  crooked  horn  of  a fold-bred  ox. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xii.  ( Nares .) 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  fetish-theory 
seems  involved  in  that  remarkable  and  general  proceed- 
ing known  as  getting  medicine. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  141. 

The  medicine  used  as  bait,  sometimes  denominated 
barkstone,  is  the  product  of  a gland  of  the  beaver. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  20. 

4f.  A physician.  [A  Gallicism.] 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country’s  purge 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2.  27. 

Cephalic  medicines.  See  cephalic.— Clinical  medi- 
cine. See  clinical.—  Domestic,  eclectic,  forensic, 
Hermetic  medicine.  See  the  adjectives.— Institutes 
of  medicine.  See  institute.— Logical  medicine.  See 

logical. 

medicine  (med'i-sin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  medi- 
cined,  ppr.  medicining.  [<  medicine,  n.]  To  treat 
or  affect  medicinally ; work  upon  or  cure  by  or 
as  if  by  medicine.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

But,  being  hurt,  seeke  to  be  medicynd. 

Spenser,  Cohn  Clout,  1.  877. 

Great  griefs,  I see,  medicine  the  less. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  243. 

medicine-bag  (med'i-sin-bag),  n.  A bag  or 
pouch  containing  some  article  or  articles  sup- 
posed to  possess  curative  or  magical  powers 
for  the  remedy  or  prevention  of  disease  or  mis- 
fortune, worn  on  the  person  by  American  In- 
dians and  other  uncivilized  peoples ; a portable 
receptacle  for  remedies  or  magie  charms. 

The  American  sorcerer  carries  a medicine-hag  made  with 
the  skin  of  his  guardian  animal,  which  protects  him  in 
fight.  E.  B.  Tyler,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  200. 

medicine-chest  (med'i-sin-chest),  n.  A chest 
for  bolding  medicines,  together  with  such  in- 
struments and  appliances  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  surgery. 

medicine-man  (med'i-sin-man),  n.  Among 
American  Indians  and  other  savage  races,  a man 
supposed  to  possess  mysterious  or  supernatural 
powers:  a name  used  in  English  to  translate 
various  native  names.  Among  the  Indiansmedicine- 
men  are  persons  prepared  for  their  office  by  a long  and 
severe  course  of  training,  of  a kind  supposed  to  endow 
them  with  magical  powers  of  cure  and  prophecy. 

In  fact,  for  a year  or  two  he  held  the  position  — doubt- 
less to  his  own  amusement  — of  a medicine  man,  to  whom 
any  mystery  was  easy.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  186. 

medicine-pannier  (raed'i-sin-pan,/yer),  n.  In 
the  United  States  army,  a pannier  for  the  trans- 
portation of  medicines  either  in  wagons  or  on 
pack-animals. 

mediciner  (med'i-si-ner),  n.  [<  medicine  + 
-er1.]  A medical  man;  a physician. 

Better  fashion  ed  mediciners  have  brought  fewer  patients 
through.  Scott,  Abbot 

medicinerea  (me,/di-si-ne're-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
medius,  median,  + NL.  cinerea,  q.  v.]  The  cine- 
rea  or  gray  matter  of  the  lenticula  and  of  the 
claustrum  of  the  brain,  which  occupies  a posi- 
tion intermediate  between  the  ectocinerea  and 
the  entocinerea. 

What  may,  for  the  sake  of  a general  term,  be  called  me- 
dicinerea. Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  136. 

medicine-seal  (med'i-sin-sel),  n.  One  of  cer- 
tain small  greenish  square  stones  found  near 
old  Roman  towns  and  stations  throughout  Eu- 
rope, engraved  with  inscriptions  on  one  or  more 
borders,  which  were  used  as  seals  by  Roman 
physicians  to  stamp  the  names  of  their  medi- 
cines on  wax  or  other  plastic  substance. 

medicine-stamp  (med'i-sin-stamp),  n.  Same 
as  medicine-seal. 


medicine-stone  (med'i-sin-ston),  n.  A smooth 
stone  found  among  American  prehistoric  re- 
mains. It  was  probably  used  as  a sinker  or 
plummet  for  fishing.  H.  W.  Benshaw,  Amer. 
Jour.  Archseol.,  I.  110. 

medicis  (med'i-se),  n.  A covering  or  wrap  for 
the  shoulders  and.  breast,  consisting  generally 
of  a loosely  gathered  piece  of  tulle  or  blond, 
worn  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
medickH,  a.  and  n.  See  medic1. 
medick2,  n.  See  medics. 
medico  (med'i-ko),  n.  [<  Sp.  medico  = Pg.  It. 
* medico,  a physician:  see  medic L]  A doctor. 

. [Cant.] 

medicochirurgical  (med'-i  -kd-ki-rer'ji-kal),  a. 
[<  L.  medicus,  medical,  + chirurgicus,  ehirur- 
gieal : see  chirurgic,  chirurgical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  medicine  and  surgery;  consisting 
of  both  physicians  and  surgeons : as,  a medico- 
chirurgical  journal;  the  Medicochirurgical  So- 
ciety. 

medicolegal  (medU-ko-le'gal),  a.  [<  L.  medi- 
cus, medical,  + legalis,  legal:  see  legal.]  Per- 
taining to  medical  jurisprudence,  or  to  law  as 
affected  by  medical  facts, 
medicst  (med'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  medic1:  see  Acs.] 
The  science  of  medicine. 

In  medicks , we  have  some  confident  undertakers  to  res- 
cue the  science  from  all  its  reproaches  and  dishonours, 
[and]  to  cure  all  diseases. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  402.  (Latham.) 

medietas  linguae  (me-di'e-tas  ling'gwe).  [L.: 
medietas,  middle,  middle  course,  half  (see  moi- 
ety); lingual,  gen.  of  lingua,  tongue,  speech.] 
A jury  composed  half  of  natives  and  half  of 
foreigners  (hence  said  to  be  de  medietate  linguce, 
of  lialf-tongue),  formerly  allowed  under  the 
English  common  law  for  the  trial  of  an  alien. 
In  the  United  States  the  practice  is  still  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  Kentucky, 
mediety  (me-di'e-ti),  n. ; pi.  medieties  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  mediete  (vernacularly  moitie,  > E.  moiety), 
< L.  medieta(.t-)s,  the  middle,  middle  course,  the 
half,  moiety,  < medius,  middle:  see  medium .] 
The  middle  state  or  part;  half;  moiety. 

Which  f sirens]  notwithstanding  were  of  another  descrip- 
tion, containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made  up  of  man 
and  bird ; the  human  mediety  variously  placed  not  only 
above  but  below.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  19. 

The  archdeacon  of  Richmond  |in  1246]  granted  the  me- 
diety of  Poulton  and  Biscopham  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
Lancaster.  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  507. 

There  were  two  rectors,  the  living  being  held  in  medie- 
ties. Encyc.  Bril.,  XIV.  715. 

medieval,  mediaeval  (me-di-e'val),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  medius, middle,  + cevum,  age,  period:  see 
medium  and  age.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  middle  ages:  as,  medieval  art 
or  architecture ; the  medieval  spirit ; a medieval 
habit  of  thought.  See  middle  ages,  under  age. 

The  darkest  portion  of  the  medieval  period  was  different 
in  different  countries.  ...  In  a general  way,  however,  it 
may  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century. 

HaUam , Middle  Ages. 
Medieval  architecture,  the  most  important  branch  of 
medieval  art,  including  a great  number  of  varied  styles. 
This  architecture  embodies  a union  of  the  Greek  system 


Medieval  Architecture  of  the  best  period. — West  front  of  Amiens 
Cathedral,  France ; 13th  century. 

of  columnar  construction  with  the  Roman  vaulting  and 
arches,  with  the  consequences  flowing  logically  from  the 
new  combination.  It  may  be  considered  as  originating 
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about  A.  D.  300,  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
at  Spalato,  in  which  arcades  were  introduced  supported 
on  free-standing  shafts  instead  of  the  Roman  piers  with 
engaged  columns,  and  in  which  the  profile  of  the  archi- 
trave was  continued  around  the  archivolt,  which  had 
usurped  the  architrave’s  function,  and  now  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  capital,  abandoning  the  meaningless 
Roman  interposition  between  archivolt  and  column  of  a 
small  section  of  a mock  entablature.  Despite  local  differ- 
ences, medieval  architecture  represents  a continuous  de- 
velopment from  the  classical  Roman  to  the  modifications 
wrought  by  the  Renaissance.  At  its  origin,  copying  Ro- 
man models,  it  was  poor  and  rude,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
skill  and  of  resources  in  its  builders.  Every  succeeding 
generation  sought  to  perfect  the  system  of  vaulted  ceil- 
ings to  which  the  characteristic  forms  of  this  architecture 
are  due.  The  application  of  the  Roman  groined  vault  was 
extended  and  brought  into  new  combinations ; the  point- 
ed arch  and  vault  were  evolved,  as  possessing  more  sta- 
bility and  elasticity  than  the  old  round-arched  forms ; and 
finally  the  use  of  ribs  to  strengthen  and  support  the  vault 
was  elaborated.  By  about  1225  medieval  architecture 
could  solve  with  the  utmost  economy  and  artistic  excel- 
lence any  problem  that  could  be  presented  to  masonry 
construction.  From  about  1250  architects,  embarrassed 
no  longer  by  inherent  difficulties,  began  to  lose  the  sim- 
ple beauty  of  their  style  in  unnecessary  elaboration  of 
details,  as  in  complicated  window -traceries  and  in  dis- 
torted profiles  of  moldings;  and  architecture  progres- 
sively declined,  so  that  the  simplification  of  external  forms 
effected  by  the  Renaissance  was  a gain.  But  the  sound 
and  scientific  medieval  methods  of  construction  remained 
in  great  part  beneath  the  Renaissance  exterior,  and  in- 
deed are  not  yet  wholly  abandoned,  especially  in  France. 
Many  fanciful  theories  have  been  formed  as  to  the  origin 
of  medieval  architecture,  especially  that  deriving  its 
groined  vaulting  from  an  imitation  of  the  lines  of  inter- 
lacing branches  in  an  avenue  of  trees.  It  was,  however, 
in  fact  a thoroughly  logical  growth  from  classical  models, 
and  the  result  of  consistent  efforts  to  adapt  means  to  the 
ends  sought.  Thus,  the  problem  in  a great  church  or  hall 
was  to  cover  in  securely  a large  space  with  as  few  in- 
terruptions as  possible  to  sight  and  sound;  hence  the 
tendency  to  widen  the  arches  and  to  reduce  the  thickness 
of  the  pillars.  The  great  height  of  such  buildings  was 
not  induced  by  a desire  to  “ soar  heavenward,”  but  by  the 
necessity  to  secure  light  for  the  nave  by  windows  pierced 
above  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  The  typical  decoration  of 
this  architecture  is  of  the  highest  beauty  and  fitness,  or- 
namenting but  not  masking  the  construction ; and,  while 
based  chiefly  on  natural  forms,  it  always,  until  the  decline 
of  the  style,  conventionalized  these  appropriately  to  their 
architectural  function.  This  architecture  attained  its 
best  development  in  France.  See  Byzantine , Romanesque, 
Pointed,  etc.— Medieval  art,  the  art  of  the  entire  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  beginning  in  the  gradual  transformation 
of  classical  forms  and  ideals,  and  extending  to  the  Re- 
naissance, or,  roughly,  to  the  year  1500,  though  in  Italy 
it  actually  became  merged  earlier  in  the  new  current  of 
modern  art,  and  in  the  north,  as  in  England  and  Germany, 
it  continued  later.  It  embraces  a countless  number  of  re- 
gional and  local  styles  and  schools,  yet  all  animated  by  a 
kindred  spirit.  It  is  secondln  importance  in  art-history 
only  to  the  art  of  Greece ; and,  while  in  many  ways  it  fell 
far  short  of  Greek  art,  the  course  of  its  development  from 
rude  beginnings  was  very  similar,  and,  like  the  Greek, 
presents  a consecutive  and  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
succeeding  craftsmen  and  artists  constantly  to  do  better. 
Its  ideal  of  beauty  was  less  high  than  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  was  more  of  a didactic  art,  seeking,  in  its  illuminations 
and  painting  and  sculpture,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  inherent  imperfection  of 
man.  Yet  the  general  similarity  of  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  work  was  so  close  that  in  France  especially,  after 
the  close  of  the  archaic  period  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
much  figure-sculpture  was  produced,  as  that  in  the  por- 
tals of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  and  on  the  north  tran- 
sept of  that  of  Rouen,  which  is  in  spirit  thoroughly  Greek, 
and  is  equal  to  all  but  the  best  Greek  draped  work.  In 
decoration  medieval  art  was  preeminent.  Like  Greek  art, 
it  was  understood  and  appreciated  not  by  a small  cultivated 
class,  but  by  the  whole  people.  It  consistently  sought  to 
give  to  the  commonest  tools  and  utensils  beautiful  forms 
and  characteristic  ornament;  while  the  architectural  sculp- 
ture and  decorative  combinations  of  forms  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  their  variety,  in  their  beauty  of  execution, 
and  in  their  fitness  to  the  ends  which  it  was  sought  to  at- 
tain. To  the  general  artistic  sentiment,  religious  fervor, 
and  emulative  spirit  of  the  period  most  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals, embodying,  like  a Greek  temple,  the  best  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  and  the  best  decoration  of  the  day, 
owe  their  origin.— Medieval  history,  Latin,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

II.  n.  One  belonging  to  the  middle  ages. 

-This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the  medice- 
vals.  Buskin. 

medievalism,  medievalism  ( me-di-e ' val-izm), 
n.  ^ [<  medieval  + -ism.']  1 . That  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  middle  ages;  the  medieval 
spirit,  practice,  or  methods  in  regard  to  any- 
thing; a peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Again,  I say,  it  is  a pity  to  have  our  language  interlarded 
with  Orientalisms  and  Medicevalisms. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  665. 

2.  Devotion  to  or  adoption  of  the  spirit  or 
practice  of  the  middle  ages;  medieval  ten- 
dency in  thought  or  action,  as  with  respect  to 
religion  or  politics. 

Even  Abbotsford,  despite  its  cherished  associations, 
jarred  upon  me  a little,  because  I knew  its  medicevalism 
was  all  carton  pierre. 

Miss  Braddon,  Hostages  to  Fortune,  p.  12. 

medievalist,  mediaevalist  (me-di-e'val-ist), 
».  [<  medieval  + -ist.]  1.  One  who  is  versed 

in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. — 2.  One  who 
sympathizes  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
280 
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the  middle  ages : often  with  the  sense  of  one 
who  is  antiquated  or  behind  thetimes. — 3.  One 
who  lived  in  the  middle  ages. 

You  have  but  to  walk  aside,  however,  into  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  to  feel  yourself  very  much  like  a thrifty  old  me- 
dicevalist.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  264. 

medievalize,  medisevalize  (me-di-e'val-iz), «. 

t. ; pret.  and  pp.  medievalized,  medicevalized, 
ppr.  medievalizing,  mediwvalizing.  [<  medieval 
+ -ize.]  To  render  medieval. 

Mr.  Fellows,  the  painter,  had  helped  with  the  costumes, 
supplying  some  from  his  own  artistic  properties,  and  me- 
dicevalizing  others.  Howells , Annie  Kilbum,  xvi. 

medievally,  mediaevally  (me-di-e'val-i),  adv. 
In  a medieval  manner;  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  or  method  of  the  middle  ages, 
medifixed  (me'di-fikst),  a.  [<  L.  medius,  mid- 
dle, + fixtts,  fixed,  + -ed2.]  In  hot.,  attached 
by  the  middle,  as  an  anther  upon  its  filament. 
Compare  basifixed. 

medifurca  (me-di-fer'ka), ».;  pi.  medifurcal  (-se). 
[NL.,  < L.  medius,  middle,  + furca,  fork.]  In 
entom.,  the  middle  forked  or  double  apodema 
which  projects  from  the  sternal  wall  into  the 
cavity  of  a thoracic  somite  of  an  insect, 
medifurcal  (me-di-fer'kal),  a.  [<  medifurca  + 
-ah]  Pertaining  to  the  medifurca,  or  having 
its  character:  as,  a medifurcal  process, 
medillt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
middle. 

Medinas  (me-dl'ne),  n.pl.  [<  Meda  + -inw.]  A 
subfamily  of  Cyprinidce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Meda.  It  is  characterized  by  a short  posterior  dorsal  fin 
armed  with  two  spines,  the  posterior  of  which  closes  into  a 
groove  in  the  other,  and  by  the  adherence  of  the  ventral 
fins  to  the  abdomen  by  their  inner  margins.  Few  species 
are  known,  all  confined  to  streams  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Medina  sandstone.  See  sandstone. 
medine  (me'din),  n.  [Also  medino;  < P.  medin 
(Cotgrave);  appar.  of  Ar.  origin.]  A small 
coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt,  the  for- 
tieth part  of  a piaster. 

47  medines  passe  in  value  as  the  duckat  of  gold  of  Ven- 
ice. Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  271. 

Medinilla  (med-i-nil'a),  to.  [NL.  (Gaudiehaud, 
1826),  named  after  D.  J.  de  Medinilla  y Pineda, 
governor  of  the  Marianne  Islands.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Melastomacese,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Dissochwtex : characterized 
by  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  nearly  equal  stamens, 
the  connective  of  the  anthers  two-lobed  or 
spurred  in  front  and  with  two  lobes  or  one 
spur  at  the  back,  and  a calyx-tube  scarcely 
longer  than  the  ovary.  About  100  species  are  known, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Malay  archipelago,  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  generally  quite  smooth,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  entire  fleshy  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers.  Several  of  the  species  are 
very  ornamental.  The  most  common  greenhouse  species 
is  perhaps  M.  magnifica , a beautiful  plant  with  pink 
flowers. 

Medinillese  (med-i-nil'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1867),  < Medinilla  4-  -eze.]  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Melastomacese , 
typified  by  the  genus  Medinilla . in  Durand’s 
compendium  of  the  system  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  the 
name  Dissochsetex  (Naudin,  1867)  is  adopted  for  this 
tribe,  which  is  also  the  one  used  by  Engler  and  Prantl. 
In  the  latter  system  it  embraces  19  genera  and  nearly  200 
species,  chiefly  tropical  plants  of  the  old  world, 
medinof,  n.  Same  as  medine. 
mediocral  (me 'di- 5 -krai),  a.  [<  mediocre  + 
-al.]  If.  Being  of  a middle  quality ; mediocre: 
as,  mediocral  intellect.  Addison. — 2.  In  en- 
tom., being  of  middle  length — Mediocral  anten- 
nas, in  entom.,  those  antennae  which  have  the  same  length 
as  the  insect’s  body,  or  which,  being  turned  backward  on 
the  body,  attain  the  posterior  extremity.  Kirby. 
mediocre  (me'di-6-ker),  a . and  n . [=  F.  medi- 

ocre = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mediocre,  < L.  mediocris , in 
a middle  state,  of  middle  size,  middling,  mod- 
erate, ordinary,  < medius , middle:  see  medium .] 
I.  a.  Of  moderate  degree  or  quality;  middling; 
indifferent;  ordinary. 

A very  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  Is  yet  taken  some 
notice  of.  Pope,  To  Dr.  Warburton,  Nov.  27,  1742. 

n.  «.  1.  [ph]  Persons  of  middling  quality, 

talents,  or  merit.  Southey.  [Rare.] — 2.  A 
monk  between  twenty-four  and  forty  years  of 
age,  who  was  excused  from  the  office  of  the 
chantry  and  from  reading  the  epistle  and  gos- 
pel, hut  performed  his  duty  in  choir,  cloister, 
and  refectory. 

mediocrist  (me'di-6-krist),  n.  [<  mediocre  + 
-ist.]  A person  of  middling  abilities;  a me- 
diocre person.  [Rare.] 

He  [John  Hughes]  is  too  grave  a poet  for  me,  and,  I 
think,  among  the  medioarists  in  prose  as  well  as  verse. 

Swift,  To  Pope,  Sept.  3, 1735. 
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mediocrity  (me-di-ok'ri-ti),  n. ; pi.  mediocri- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  F.  mediocrite  = Pr.  mediocritat  = 
Sp.  mediocridad  = Pg.  mediocridade  = It.  me- 
diocrity, < L.  mediocrita{t-)s,  a middle  state,  < 
mediocris,  in  a middle  state:  see  mediocre .]  1. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  mediocre;  a 
middle  state  or  degree ; a moderate  degree  or 
rate ; specifically,  a moderate  degree  of  mental 
ability. 

Albeit  all  bountye  dwelleth  in  mediocritie,  yet  perfect 
felicitye  dwelleth  in  supremacie. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July,  Embleme. 
For  modern  Histories  . . . there  are  some  few  very 
worthy,  but  the  greater  part  beneath  mediocrity. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  130. 
His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the  medi- 
ocrity of  his  abilities.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2f.  Moderation;  temperance. 

Mediocrity,  or  the  holding  of  a middle  course,  has  been 
highly  extolled  in  morality.  Bacon , Physical  Fables,  vi. 

Body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both, 
and  that  in  a mediocrity.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  324. 
3.  A mediocre  person;  one  of  moderate  capa- 
city or  ability;  hence,  a person  of  little  note 
or  repute ; one  who  is  little  more  than  a no- 
body. 

They  proclaim,  with  a striking  unanimity  of  bitterness, 
that  their  managers  are  nearly  all  mediocrities,  with  no 
training  for  the  duties  they  venture  to  assume,  without 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  country  they  pretend  to 
govern.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  475. 

= Syn.  1.  Medium,  Average , etc.  See  means,  n. 
mediodorsal  (me/'di-d-dor'sal),  a.  [<  L.  medi- 
us, middle,  + dorsum,  back:  see  dorsal .]  Me- 
dian and  dorsal ; situated  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  hack;  dorsimesal.  Huxley  and  Martin. 
mediopalatine  (me"di-o-pal'a-tin),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  medius,  middle,  + palatum,  palate:  see 
palate.']  I.  a.  Situated  in  the  median  line  of 
the  palate,  as  a suture ; uniting  the  right  and 
left  palate  hones. 

II.  n.  A mediopalatine  bone. 

Other  formations  which,  like  the  mediopalatine,  serve  to 
bind  the  palate  halves  together. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  173. 

mediopectus  (me//di-o-pek'tus),  n. ; pi.  medio- 
pectora  (-to-ra).  [NL.]  Same  as  medipectus. 
mediosubmedian  (me'di-o-sub-me'di-an),  a.  [< 
medi(an)  + submedian.]  In  entom.,  common  to 
or  intervening  between  the  median  and  subme- 
dian nervures  of  an  insect’s  wing : as,  the  me- 
diosubmedian interspace. 

mediotarsal  (me,/di-o-tar'sal),  a.  [<  L.  medius, 
middle,  + NL.  tarsus',  tarsus : see  tarsal.]  Situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus ; especially, 
formed  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows  of 
tarsal  bones : as,  a mediotarsal  ankle-joint.  See 

tibiotarsal Mediotarsal  articulation,  the  kind  of 

ankle-joint  which  is  characteristic  of  all  those  vertebrates 
below  mammals  which  have  a tarsus,  the  joint  being  formed 
between  the  rows,  proximal  and  distal,  of  tarsal  bones,  not 
between  the  proximal  row  and  the  leg,  as  in  mammals.  It 
occurs  in  all  birds,  and  in  those  reptiles  which  have  tarsi 
mediotransverse  (me"di-6-trans-vers'),  a.  [< 
medi(an)  + transverse.]  Same  as  transmedian. 
medioventral(me,''di-6-ven,tral),a.  [fmedilan) 
+ ventral.]  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  median  and 
ventral ; situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ven- 
tral or  under  side  of  an  animal ; ventrimesal. 
Also  median-ventral. 

medioxumoust  (me-di-ok'su-mus),  a.  [<L.  me- 
dioximus,  medioxumus,  that  is  in  the  middle, 
super!.,  < *medioc,  in  mediocrio,  in  a middle 
state,  < medius,  middle:  Bee  mediocre  and  me- 
dium.] Middlemost;  intermediary. 

The  whole  order  of  the  medioxummts  or  intemuncial 
deities.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  I.  xii.  § 6. 

medipectoral  (me-di-pek'to-ral),  a.  [<  medi- 
pectus (- pcctor -)  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  medipectus Medipectoral  legs,  in  entom.,  the 

intermediate  or  second  pair  of  legs  of  a hexapod. 

medipectus  (me-di-pek'tus), n.-,  pi.  medipectora 
(-to-rii).  [NL.,  < L.  medius,  middle,  + pectus, 
breast.]  In  entom.,  the  middle  breast ; the  un- 
der side  of  the  mesothorax ; the  central  portion 
of  the  sternum  of  an  insect:  more  frequently 
called  mesosternum.  Also  mediopectus. 
medipeduncle  (me'di-pe-dung,/kl)  n.  Same  as 
medipedunculus. 

medipeduncular  (me'di-pe-dung'ku-lar),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a medipedunculus. 
medipedunculus  (me,,di-pe-dung'ku-lus),  to,  ; 
pi.  medipedunculi  (-11).  [<  L.  medius,  middle,  + 
pedunculus,  peduncle : see  peduncle.]  The  mid- 
dle peduncle  of  the  cerebellum ; the  pontibra- 
chium.  II.  G.  Wilder. 

mediscalene  (me-di-ska'len),  a.  [<  mediscale- 
nus.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mediscalenus. 
mediscalenus  (me,/di-ska-le,mis),  pi.  medi- 
scaleni  (-ni).  [NL.,  < L.  medius,  middle,  + NL. 
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scalenus,  q.  v.]  The  middle  scalene  muscle  of 
the  neck ; the  scalenus  medius.  Cows. 
medisect  (me-di-sekt'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  medius,  mid- 
dle, + secure,  pp.  sectus,  cut.]  To  cut  through 
the  middle;  sever  into  equal  right  and  left 
parts.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

medisection  (me-di-sek'shon),  n.  [<  medisect  + 
-ion,  after  section.']  Hemisection : dissection  at 
the  meson  or  median  longitudinal  line  of  the 
body.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

medltabundt  (med'T-ta-bund'),  a.  [<  LL.  medi- 
tabundus,  < L.  meditari',  meditate : see  meditate.] 
Pensive;  thoughtful.  Bailey,  1727. 
meditancet  (med'i-tans),  n.  [<  medit(ate)  + 
-ance.]  Meditation. 

Your  first  thought  is  more 

Than  others’s  labour’d  meditance;  your  premeditating 
More  than  their  actions. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L 1. 
meditant  (med'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  medi- 
tan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  meditari,  meditate:  see  medi- 
tate.] I.t  a.  Meditating. 

A wise  justice  of  peace  meditant. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 
n.  n.  One  who  meditates ; one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  meditation.  [Rare.] 

Celestial  Meditant ! whose  Ardours  rise 
Deep  from  the  Tombs,  and  kindle  to  the  Skies. 

A Physician,  To  James  Eervey,  on  his  Meditations  among 

[the  Tombs  (1748). 

meditate  (med'i-tat),  v.:  pret.  andpp.  medi- 
tated, ppr.  meditating.  [<  L.  meditatus, 
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And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 164. 

It  should  be  no  interruption  to  your  pleasures  to  hear  me 
often  say  that  I love  you,  and  that  you  are  as  much  my 
meditations  as  myself.  Donne,  Letters,  iv. 

He,  then,  that  neglects  to  actuate  such  discourses  loses 
the  benefit  of  his  meditation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 69. 

Deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought  . . . 

In  meditation  dwelt  with  learning  wrought. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  107. 

2.  Religious  contemplation. 

He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7.  62. 

Meditations  in  order  to  a good  life,  let  them  be  as  exalted 
as  the  capacity  of  the  person  and  subject  will  endure  up  to 
the  height  of  contemplation ; but  if  contemplation  comes 
to  be  a distinct  thing,  and  something  besides  or  beyond 
a distinct  degree  of  virtuous  meditation,  it  is  lost  to  all 
sense,  and  religion,  and  prudence. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  73. 

3.  In  theol.:  ( a ) A private  devotional  act,  con- 
sisting in  deliberate  reflection  upon  some 
spiritual  truth,  or  mystery,  accompanied  by 
mental  prayer  and  by  acts  of  the  affections 
and  of  the  will,  especially  formation  of  reso- 
lutions as  to  future  conduct.  Meditation  differs 
from  study  in  that  its  principal  object  is  not  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  to  advance  in  love  of  God  and  holiness  of 
We-  (ft)  A public  act  of  devotion,  in  which  a 
director  leads  a congregation  in  meditating 
upon  some  spiritual  subject. — 4.  A short  lit- 
erary composition  in  which  the  subject  (usually 
religious)  is  treated  in  a meditative  manner: 


...  ..  , pp.  of 

meditari  (>  It.  meditare  = Sp.  Pg.  meditar  = P. 

mediter),  think  or  reflect  upon,  consider,  design,  asi  a volume  of  hymns  and  meditations. 
purpose,  intend;  in  form  as  if  freq,  of  mederi,  But  natheles  this meditacioun 

heal,  cure  ; in  sense  (and  in  form,  allowing  for  ] P",tte, ay  under  correccioun 

forel'fHlan,?t  °f  t Tl  l)  tf\Grj  Cte^r.TmL  town’s  Tale,  L B5. 

uEMTav,  care  for,  attend  to,  study,  practise,  etc.]  TwaJitn+iA,,,*,.!  ■>  . ,*  r/ 

I.  intrans.  1.  To  think  abstractedly;  engage  shon-ist),  n.  [<  medi- 

in  mental  contemplation;  revolve  a subject  in 

the  mind;  cogitate;  ruminate.  J™"8,.’  lnterr.chaP<;?r  xx”’ 

t * f.  ...  . . ..  „ medltatist  (med  l-ta-tist),  n.  [<  meditate  + 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  In  the  Held  at  eventide.  One  given  to  meditation  or  thoughtful- 

, Gen’  ™v'  ness.  [Rare.] 

While  ! roved  about  the  forest^  long  and  bitterly  medi-  Tnedit.nf™  (med'i  ts  n r IT 

fating.  Tennyson,  Boadicea.  “eaiiative  (med  i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  medttatif 

— r ” meditatm  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  meditativo,  < LL. 
tivus,  < L.  meditari,  meditate : see  medi- 


2.  To  think  out  a plan  or  method ; engage  in 
planning  or  contriving : followed  by  on  or  upon. 

I will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid  message  for 
a challenge.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  219. 

= Syn.  To  consider,  reflect.  See  list  under  contemplate, 
v.  t. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  plan ; design;  intend. 

Some  affirmed  that  I meditated  a war;  God  knows,  I 
did  not  then  think  of  war.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath. 


= Pr. 

meditativus , 

tateJ\  1 . Addicted  to  meditation. 

Abeillard  was  pious,  reserved,  and  meditative. 

Berington,  Mist.  Abeillard. 
2.  Pertaining  or  inclining  to  or  expressing 
meditation : as,  a meditative  mood. 

Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a grateful  feast. 

Wordsworth , Excursion,  iv. 


2.  To  think  on ; revolve  in  the  mind ; consider. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things. 

Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 


Thomson,  Winter,  1.  898.  Hieditatively  (med'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a med- 


itative manner;  with  meditation, 
meditativeness  (med'i-ta-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  meditative ; thought- 
3.  To  observe  thoughtfully  or  intently;  con-  fulness, 
template  vigilantly ; watch.  [Rare  ] medltet  (med'it),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  mediter,  < L.  me- 

ditari, meditate:  see  meditate.]  To  meditate 
upon ; consider  or  study  thoughtfully. 

Mediating  the  sacred  Temple’s  plot. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

medi- 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  medi- 


Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds, 

Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow’d  grounds ; 

But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray 
Crouch’d  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  L 102.  ...  , _...  , 

4.  In  the  following  passage,  from  the  Latin  ™ lan  v>=  E" 

phrase  musam  meditari  (Vergil,  Eel.  i.  2),  be  ' ~ TOedi<emme  _ Sp.  Pg.  It. 

occupied  with  song  or  poetry. 

Alas  ! what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L 66. 

= Syn.  1.  To  devise,  concoct. — 2.  To  contemplate,  rumi- 
nate, revolve,  study. 

meditatio  fugse  (med-i-ta'shi-o  fu'je).  [L., con- 
templation of  flight:  see  meditation  and  fugue.] 

In  Scots  law,  a phrase  noting  the  position  of  a 
debtor  who  meditates  an  escape  to  avoid  the 

payment  of  his  debts.  When  a creditor  can  make  sen*  .. 

oath  that  his  debtor,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  is  in  __  , an-  t -/  New  Atlantis. 

mcditatione  floor,  or  when  he  has  reasonable  ground  of  nieaiterraneail  (med"i-te-ra  ne-an),  a.  [ \medi- 
apprehension  that  the  debtor  has  such  an  intention,  he  is  terrane  + -art.]  1 . In  the  midst  of  an  expanse 


terraneo,  < L.  mediterraneus,  midland,  inland, 
remote  from  the  sea  (LL.  Mediterraneum  mare, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  previously  called  Mare 
magnum,  nostrum,  internum) ; as  a noun,  the  in- 
terior; < medius,  middle,  + terra,  land.  Cl.  med- 
iterranean.] Same  as  mediterranean. 

They  that  haue  seene  the  mediterran  or  inner  parts  of 
the  kingdome  of  China,  do  report  it  to  be  a most  amiable 
countrey.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , II.  ii.  91. 

And  for  our  own  ships,  they  went  sundry  voyages,  as 
well  to  your  streights,  which  you  call  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantique  and  Mediterrane 
.Seas.  ~ “ 


entifled  to  a warrant  to  apprehend  the  debtor.  The  war- 
rant may  be  obtained  from  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  sheriff,  a magistrate  of  a burgh,  or  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  is  term  ed  a meditatio  fugoe  warrant.  Under 
the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act,  1881,  which  abolishes  impris- 
onment for  debt  except  in  a few  special  cases,  warrants  of 
this  kind  are  practically  obsolete.  Imp.  Diet. 

meditation  (med-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  medi- 
tacioun, $ OP.  meditation,  P.  meditation  = Sp. 
meditacion  = Pg.  meditaqdo  = It.  meditazione, 
< L.  meditatio(n-),  < meditari,  meditate : see 
meditate.]  1,  The  act  of  meditating;  close 
or  continued  thought;  the  turning  or  revolv- 
ing of  a subject  in  the  mind;  sustained  re- 
flection. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O Lord,  my  strength  and 
my  redeemer.  i>8.  xjx.  14. 


of  land  ; away  from  the  sea ; inland. 

The  mediterranean  oountreys  have  almost  no  stone. 

The  Kyngdome  of  Japunia. 

2.  Nearly  or  quite  surrounded  by  land  ; exist- 
ing in  the  midst  of  inclosing  land ; confined  or 
cut  off  by  a bordering  of  land.  Used  specifically 
[cap.]  as  the  name  of  the  sea  between  Europe  and  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  (substantively)  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  rarely  otherwise  : and  coming  to  be  used  gener- 
ically  as  the  name  of  other  deep  seas  more  or  less 
separated  from  the  ocean,  as  the  ‘ American  Mediterra- 
neans,’ meaning  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Mediterranean  seas  are  peculiar  in  having  a higher  tem- 
perature in  their  deeper  waters  than  prevails  in  the 
neighboring  ocean  at  the  same  depth,  because  they  have 
less  free  communication  with  the  polar  6eas. 

3.  [cap.]  Pertaining  to,  situated  on  or  near, 
or  dwelling  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea : as, 
the  Mediterranean  currents ; the  Mediterranean 


medium 

countries  or  races—  Mediterranean  fan-palm,  fe- 
ver, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Mediterranean  subregion 

in  zoogeog.,  the  second  of  four  subregions  into  which  the 
Palearctic  region  is  divided.  As  bounded  by  Wallace  it 
includes  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps 
Balkans,  and  Caucasus  mountains,  all  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  range  and  beyond  to 
the  extratropical  part  of  the  Sahara  and  the  ftile  valley 
to  the  second  cataract;  while  eastward  it  includes  the 
northern  half  of  Arabia,  all  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  and 
perhaps  Afghanistan  to  the  Indus. 

mediterraneoust  (med'T-te-ra'ne-us),  a.  [i  L. 
mediterraneus,  midland : see  mediterrane.]  In- 
land; remote  from  the  ocean  or  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterrancous  parts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  4. 

meditulliumt  (me-di-tul'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < ML. 
meditullium,  meditolium,  etc.,  the  middle  of  a 
thing,  a yolk,  hub,  etc.,  < L.  medius,  middle,  + 
-tullium,  -tolium,  poss.  cognate  with  tellus, 
earth.]  In  hot.,  same  as  diploe,  2.  See  cut 
guilder  diploe. 

medium  (me'di-um),  n.  and  a.  [==  P.  medium 
= Sp.  medio  - Pg.  meio  = It.  medio,  n.,  a me- 
dium, irdddle  course,  < L.  medium,  neut.  of  me- 
dius, middle,  = Gr.  ytoog,  middle:  see  middle.] 

1.  «.;  pi.  media  or  mediums  (-a,  -umz).  1.  That 
which  holds  a middle  place  or  position;  that 
which  comes  or  stands  between  the  extremes 
in  a series,  as  of  things,  principles,  ideas,  cir- 
cumstances, etc.;  a mean. 

They  love  or  hate,  no  medium  amongst  them. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  167. 
For  there  is  no  medium  between  living  in  sin  and  for- 
saking of  it ; and  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  Repen- 
tance  that  is  short  of  that.  Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  iii. 

A gen’rous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows. 

Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  725. 
The  piece,  however,  has  no  medium;  all  that  is  not  ex- 
cellent is  intolerably  bad. 

Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xl. 
Technically  — (o)  In  math.,  a mean.  See  mean's,  (b)  In 
logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a sjdlogism.  (e)  A 
size  of  paper  between  demy  and  royal.  American  print- 
ing-medium is  19  x 24  inches;  American  writing-medium, 
18  x 23  inches ; English  printing-medium,  18  x 28  inches ; 
English  writing-medium,  171  X 22  inches;  American  dou- 
ble medium,  24  x 38  inches,  and  American  medium  and 
a half,  24  x 30  inches. 

2.  Anything  which  serves  or  acts  intermediate- 
ly ; something  by  means  of  which  an  action  is 
performed  or  an  effect  produced;  an  interven- 
ing agency  or  instrumentality:  as,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  a medium  of  sound. 

Nothing  comes  to  him  not  spoiled  by  the  sophisticating 
medium  of  moral  uses.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

A negotiation  was  opened  through  the  medium  of  the 
ambassador.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

The  social  medium  has  been  created  for  man  by  human- 
ity. Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  157. 

Specifically— (a)In  painting,  any  liquid  vehicle,  as  linseed, 
oil,  poppy-oil,  varnish,  or  water,  with  which  dry  pigments  are 
ground,  or  with  which  pigments  are  mixed  by  the  painter 
while  at  work,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  fluidity,  (ii) 
In  acoustics,  a ponderable  elastic  subBtance,  as  air  or  other 
gas,  water,  etc.,  which  transmits  the  energy  of  the  sound- 
ing body  in  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  to  the 
e?r-  (<-)  In  heat  and  light,  that  which  transmits  the  energy- 
of  the  heated  or  luminous  body  to  a distance  in  undula- 
tory  waves ; the  ether,  (d)  In  bacteriology,  the  nutritive 
substance,  either  a liquid  or  a solid,  in  which  or  upon  which 
the  various  forms  of  microscopic  life  are  grown  for  study. 
The  liquid  media  employed  are  infusions  of  hay,  extract 
of  beer-yeast,  and  broth  of  various  kinds  of  meat.  The 
solid  media  most  used  arc  eggs,  slices  of  potatoes  and 
carrots,  agar-agar,  and  especially  gelatin  and  the  gelatin- 
ized serum  of  the  blood  of  oxen.  After  being  thoroughly 
sterilized  by  heat,  they  are  usually  placed  in  test-tubes, 
and  inoculated  with  the  form  that  it  is  desired  to  study 
the  cultures  may  then  be  .observed  through  the  glass. 

3.  A person  through  whom,  or  through  whose 
agency,  another  acts ; specifically,  one  who  is 
supposed  to  be  controlled  in  speech  and  action 
by  the  will  of  another  person  or  a disem- 
bodied being,  as  in  animal  magnetism  and 
spiritualism;  an  instrument  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  another  personality.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  spiritual  mediums  claim  the  power  of  acting  upon 
and  through  matter,  by  means  of  the  spirits  controlling 
them,  in  a manner  independent  of  ordinary  material  con- 
ditions  and  limitations.  In  this  sense  the  plural  mediums 
is  preferred. 

Although  particular  persons  adopted  the  profession  of 
media  between  men  and  Elohim,  there  was  no  limitation 
of  the  power,  in  the  view  of  ancient  Israel,  to  any  special 
class  of  the  population. 

Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  3r>4. 

4.  Something  of  mean  or  medium  weight,  size, 
etc.  [Colloq.] 

The  present  classification  of  the  cavalry  of  the  line  is  as 
follows : thirteen  regiments  of  Mediums,  comprising  the 
seven  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  numbered  1 to  7^;  etc. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  in. 
The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  are  no  longer  “ Heavies,”  but 
Mediums.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VJII.  ill. 

Circulating  medium,  coin  and  bank-notes,  or  paper  con- 
vertible into  money  on  demand;  currency.— Medium 
CSBli,  in  astrol.,  midheaven;  the  meridian  of  the  place  of 


medium 

observation.— Medium  of  cognition,  a cognition  pro- 
ducing other  cognition  inferentially  or  quasi-inferentially. 
—Medium  of  form  or  of  participation,  in  logic,  some- 
thing which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  of  two  ex- 
tremes, = Syn.  1,  Average,  Mediocrity,  etc.  See  means. 

II.  a.  Middle;  middling;  mean:  as,  a man 
of  medium  size.  = Syn.  Seer mans,  n. 
mediumistie  (me'/di-um-is'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  spiritualistic  mediums:  as,  medium- 
istic  phenomena. 

Private  and  unpaid  “mediums,”  or  other  persons  in 
whose  presence  mediumistie  phenomena  occur. 

Artier.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  266. 

mediumship  (me'di-um-ship),  n.  [<  medium  + 
-ship.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a spir- 
itualistic medium ; the  vocation  or  function  of 
such  a medium. 

Animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  mediumship , or  mes- 
merism are  antagonistic  to  this  science. 

Quoted  in  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  803. 

medium-sized  (me'di-um-sizd),  a.  Of  medium 
or  middle  size ; of  an  intermediate  or  of  an  av- 
erage size. 

medius  (me'di-us),  n.  [ML.  and  NL.  use  of  L. 
medius,  middle:  see  medium.]  In  music:  (a) 
In  Gregorian  music,  an  inflection,  modulation, 
or  deviation  from  monotone,  used  to  mark  a 
partial  break  in  the  text,  as  at  the  end  of  a 
clause.  It  consists  of  a downward  step  of  a 
•minor  third.  See  accent,  8.  (bf)  A tenor  or  alto 
voice  or  voice-part;  a mean. 

The  superius,  medius,  tenor,  and  bassus  parts  of  . . . 
Byrd's  Gradualia.  Athenaeum,  No.  3190,  p.  821. 

Medjidie  (me-ji-de'e,  me-jid'i-e),  n.  [Turk. 
mejidi,  < mejid,  medjid  (see  def. ),  (’ Abd-ul-mejid, 
glorious  servant  of  God),  < Ar.  mejid,  glori- 
ous, < mejd,  glory.]  1.  A Turkish  order  of 
knighthood,  instituted  in  1852  by  the  sultan 
Abdul-Medjid,  and  conferred  on  many  foreign 
officers  who  took  part  with  Turkey  in  the  Cri- 
mean war. — 2.  A Turkish  silver  coin  equal  to 
20  piasters,  named  from  the  sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid,  who  coined  it  in  1844  ; also  a gold  coin 
equivalent  to  100  piasters  ; the  lira  (which  see), 
medjidite  (me-jid'It),  n.  [<  Medjid  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  In  mineral,  (named  after  the  sultan 
A\)uu\-Medjitl),  a hydrous  sulphate  of  uranium 
^.and  calcium,  occurring  with  uraninite. 
medlar  (med'lar),  n.  [Formerly  also  medler;  < 
ME.  medler,  meddeler,  < OF.  medler,  mesler,  mes- 
lier  (F . niftier),  a medlar-tree,  < mesle,  mesple , 
F . dial,  mile,  also  (with  change  of  orig.  m to  n, 
as  in  map,  nape2,  napkin,  etc. ) OF.  *nesple,  neple, 
F.  nefle  = Sp.  nespera  = Pg.  nespera  = It.  nes- 
pola,  {.,  the  medlar  (fruit) : of.  Sp.  nispero  = It. 
nespolo,  medlar-tree ; = D.  MLG.  mispel  = OHG. 
mespila,  nespela,  MHG.  mespel,nespil,  G.  mispel = 
Sw.  Dan.  mispel  = Bohem.  mishpule,  nyshpule 
= Pol.  mespil,  mes- 
pul,  nieszpul  = Hung. 
nespolya,  naspolya  = 

Turk.  muslimula  (> 

Serv.  mushmula),  < L. 
mespilus,  f.,  a medlar, 
medlar-tree,  < Gr.  gea- 
tuJmv,  neut.,  a medlar, 
medlar-tree,  yeanihri, 
the  medlar-tree.]  1. 

A small,  generally 
bushy  tree,  Mespilus 
Germanica,  related  to 
the  crab-apple,  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for 
its  fruit.  It  is  wild  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  but  was  introduced  from  western  Asia. 
See  Mespilus. 

Meddellers  in  hoote  lande  gladdest  be, 

So  it  be  moist ; thai  come  also  in  cold. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

Witwoud  grows  by  the  Knight,  like  a Medlar  grafted  on 
a Crab.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  6. 

2.  -The  fruit  of  the  above  tree,  resembling  a 
small  brown-skinned  apple,  but  with  a broad 
diSk  at  the  summit  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  the  calyx -lobes.  When  first  gathered,  it  is  harsh  and 
nneatable,butin  the  early  stages  of  decay  it  acquires  an  acid 
flavor  much  relished  by  soma  There  are  several  varieties. 

You’ll  be  rotten  ere  yon  be  half  ripe,  and  that’s  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medler.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  123. 

The  stalk  [of  the  cotton-wool  plantl,  no  bigger  than  that 
of  wheat,  but  rough  as  the  Beans;  the  head  round  and  beard- 
ed, in  size  and  shape  of  a medlar.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 
Dutch  medlar,  the  common  variety  of  medlar.— Japan- 
ese medlar.  Same  as  loquat,  2.— Neapolitan  or  Welsh 
medlar.  See  azarole. 

medlar-tree  (med'ljir-tre),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  medle- 
iree.  ] Same  as  medlar,  1. 
medlar-wood  (med'lar-wud),  n.  Some  hard- 
wooded  species  of  Eugenia,  growing  in  Mauri- 
tius and  adjacent  islands,  as  E.  mespiloides. 


Leaves  and  Fruit  of  Medlar-tree 
C Mespilus  Germanica). 
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medleG,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  meddle. 
medle-’t,  ».  [ME.,  < OP.  mesle,  mesple,  medlar : 
see  medlar .]  A medlar:  perhaps  only  in  the 
compound  medle-tree. 

medleet,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  medley. 
medle-treet,  n.  [ME.]  Same  as  medlar-tree. 

A sat  and  dinede  in  a wede, 

Under  a faire  medle  tre. 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  52.  ( Hattiwell .) 

medley  (med'li),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
medly,  medlie;  < ME.  medlee,  medle,  < OF. 
medlee,  meslee,  meilee,  mellee,  V.  melee  (>E.  melee 
and  melley)  = Sp.  mezcla  = Pg.  mescla,  a mix- 
ing, orig.  fern,  of  medle,  mesle,  etc.,  pp.  of  med- 
ler, mesler,  mix : see  meddle  and  met, ft.]  I.  n. 

1.  A mixture;  a mingled  and  confused  mass 
of  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts ; a jumble ; 
a hodgepodge. 

Love  is  a medley  of  endearments,  jars. 

Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars; 

Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

They  . . . will  hear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  ballet  had  been  a favourite  suhj  ect  of  court  diversion 
since  Beaujoyeaulx  produced  in  1581  Le  Ballet  Comique 
de  la  Boyne,  a medley  of  dancing,  choral  singing,  and  mu- 
sical dialogue.  Encyc.  Bril.,  XVII.  87. 

2.  A musical  composition,  song,  or  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  incongruous  or  disjointed 
scraps  or  parts  selected  from  different  sources ; 
a melange  or  potpourri. — 3.  A fabric  woven 
from  yarn  spun  from  wool  which  has  been  dyed 
of  various  colors. 

Every  Woolen  Weaver  shall  have  . . . for  every  yard 
of  Medlie  Id.  Qs.  Statute  (1609),  quoted  in  Bibton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  444. 

As  Medleys  are  most  made  in  other  shires,  as  good 
Whites  as  any  are  woven  in  this  county. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Wilts,  II.  435.  (Davies.) 
4f.  A hand-to-hand  fight ; a melley  or  melee. 

As  soone  as  the  speres  were  spente,  thei  drough  oute 
theire  swerdes,  and  be-gonne  the  medle  on  foote  and  on 
horsebak.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  457. 

=Syn.  1.  Miscellany,  Jumble,  etc.  See  mixture. 

II.  a.  1.  Mingled;  confused. 

Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.  Dryden. 
A medley  air 

Of  cunning  and  of  impudence. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  BelL 
2.  Mixed;  of  a mixed  stuff  or  color. 

He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a medlee  coote. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  328. 

medleyt  (med'li),  v.  t.  [<  medley,  n.]  To  mix. 

His  heeir  was  grete  and  hlakke,  and  foule  medled. 

Merlin  (ft.  E.  T.  5.),  iii.  635. 
A medled  estate  of  the  orders  of  the  Gospel  and  the  cere- 
monies of  popery  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish  popery. 

Quoted  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  8. 

Medoc  (me-dok'),  n.  [From  Medoc,  a region 
in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde.]  A 
class  of  excellent  French  red  Bordeaux  wines, 
included  under  the  English  term  of  clarets, 
comprising  the  finest  wines  of  the  Bordeaux 
type,  the  Ch&teau  Laffitte,  Chateau  Margaux, 
and  Chateau  La  Tour,  as  well  as  many  other 
.brands  of  desirable  quality  and  more  moderate 
cost.  All  these  wines  have  a delicate  aroma,  and  a pe- 
culiar slightly  bitterish  flavor,  and  when  pure  are  free 
from  headiness. 

medrick,  madrick  (med'rik,  mad'rik), ».  [Ori- 
gin obscure.]  The  tern  or  sea-swallow. 

A medrick  that  makes  you  look  overhead 
With  short,  sharp  screams  as  he  sights  his  prey. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

medrinack  (med'ri-nak),  n.  [Also  medrinaque, 
formerly  in  pi.  medrinacks,  medrinackes;  appar. 
of  native  origin.]  A coarse  fiber  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, obtained  from  Saguerus  pinnatus,  the 
cabo  negro  palm,  and  used  chiefly  for  stiffen- 
ing dress-linings,  etc. 

medrissa  (me-dris'a),  n.  Same  as  madrasah. 
medulla  (me-dul ' :i),  n.  [=  F.  medulle  = Sp. 
*medula  = Pg.  medulla  = It.  medolla,  midolla,  < 
L.  medulla,  marrow,  pith,  kernel,  < medius,  mid- 
dle : see  medium.]  1 . In  anat.  and  zodl.:  (a)  Mar- 
row. [Little  used.]  (6)  The  so-called  spinal 
marrow;  the  spinal  cord,  or  central  axis  of  the 
nervous  system;  themyelon:  more  fully  called 
medulla  spinalis,  (c)  The  hindmost  segment 
of  the  brain,  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  afterbrain  or  metencephalon ; the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  (d)  The  ventral  ganglionic 
chain  of  the  nervous  system  of  some  inverte- 
brates, as  Vermes,  analogous  to  the  spinal 
cord  of  vertebrates,  (e)  The  pith  of  a hair. 
(/)  The  myelin,  or  white  and  fatty  covering  of 
the  axis-cylinder  of  a nerve,  (g)  The  marrow 
of  a bone. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  pith  of  plants. 
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(a)  In  exogens,  the  central  column  of  parenchymatous  tis- 
sue about  which  the  wood  is  foi  med.  (b)  In  heteromerous 
lichens,  the  innermost  stratum  of  colorless  tissue  compos- 
ing the  thallus.  It  exhibits  three  well-marked  forms : (1) 
the  woolly,  composed  of  simple  or  branched  entangled  fila- 
ments ; (2)  the  crustaceous,  which  is  tartareous  in  appear- 
ance ; (3)  the  cellulose,  which  consists  of  angular,  round- 
ed, or  oblong  cellules. — Columns  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. See  column. — Medulla  oblongata.  See  def. 
1 (c);  see  also  brain. — Medulla  spinalis.  See  def.  1 (&). 

medullar  (me-dul'ar),  a.  [=  F.  mednllaire  = 
Sp.  medular  = Pg”  medullar  = It.  midollare,  < 
LL.  medullaris , situated  in  the  marrow,  < L. 
medulla , marrow:  see  medulla.']  Same  as  med- 
ullary. [Bare.] 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part,  being  a bundle 
of  very  small,  threadlike  channels  of  fibres. 

^ G.  Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

medullary  (med'u-la-ri),  a.  [As  medullar.] 
1.  In  anat.  and  zool pertaining  to  marrow  or 
medulla,  or  resembling  it  in  form  or  position ; 
myelonal : as,  medullary  substance ; a medullary 
cavity;  medullary  cancer;  a medullary  foramen. 
— 2.  In  hot.,  composing  or  pertaining  to  the 
medulla  or  pith  of  plants.  See  phrases  below. 
—Medullary  axis,  in  lichens,  same  as  medullary  layer . — 
Medullary  cancer.  Same  as  encephaloid  cancer  (which 
see,  under  encephaloid ). — Medullary  cavity,  in  embryol. : 

(a)  The  hollow  of  the  primitively  tubular  spinal  cord. 

The  primitive  medullary  cavity,  which  persists  as  the 

central  canal,  remains  open  in  the  lumbar  swelling  of 
birds.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.,  p.  512. 

(b)  The  hollow  of  abone  which  contains  marrow.— Medul- 
lary foramen.  See  foramen.— Medullary  furrow  or 
groove,  in  embryol.,  the  primitive  trace  or  furrow  of  a 
vertebrate  embryo,  or  a corresponding  formation  in  an 
invertebrate:  so  called  from  being  the  site  of  a future 
medulla. 

As  the  medullary  groove  deepens,  its  edges  become  more 
sharply  defined,  and  its  inner  border  comes  close  down  to 
the  entoderm,  thus  forcing  asunder  the  two  halves  of  the 
mesoderm.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Science#,  III.  174. 
Medullary  layer,  in  lichenol.  See  medulla,  2 (&).— 
Medullary  Plate,  111  embryol.,  one  of  the  lips  of  the  med- 
ullary groove.— Medullary  rays,  the  radiating  vertical 
bands  or  plates  of  parenchymatous  tissue  in  the  stems 
of  exogenous  plants,  popularly  called  the  silver-grain. 
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Medullary  Rays. 

i.  Longitudinal  radial  section  through  the  wood  of  a branch  of  ma- 
ple one  year  old : P,  pith;  B,  bark.  2.  Longitudinal  tangential  sec- 
tion of  the  same  wood,  showing  the  ends  of  uie  medullary  rays. 

There  are  two  kinds  — the  primary,  which  extend  from 
the  pith  (medulla)  to  the  cortex,  and  the  secondary,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  primary.  The  rays  may  be  simple, 
consisting  of  a single  row  or  a single  layer  of  superim- 
posed cells,  as  in  many  conifers  ; or  compound,  consisting 
of  more  than  one  layer  of  superimposed  cells,  as  in  most 
dicotyledons.— Medullary  sheath,  in  bot.,  a narrow  zone 
made  up  of  the  innermost  layer  of  woody  tissue  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  pith  in  plants.—  Medullary  tube, 
the  cerebrospinal  cord  in  the  primitive  tubular  stage, 
medullated  (med'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  medulla, 
marrow,  + -ate1  + - ed 2.]  Having  a medulla. 

The  Tspinal]  cord  will  be  seen  to  he  mainly  made  up  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres.  Martin,  Human  Body,  p.  177. 

medullin  (me-dul'in),  n.  [<  L.  medulla,  pith, 
+ -in2.]  A name  given  by  Braconnot  to  the 
cellulose  obtained  from  the  pith  or  medulla  of 
certain  plants',  as  the  sunflower  and  lilac, 
medullispinal  (me-dul-i-spl'nal),  a.  [<  L.  me- 
dulla, marrow,  pith,  + spina,  spine : see  spinal.] 
Pertaining  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  spinal  mar- 
row, or  spinal  cord. 

The  medullispinal  or  proper  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  lie 
within  the  dura  mater.  Holden,  Anat.  (1885),  p.  794. 

medullitis  (med-u-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < medulla, 
marrow,  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  same  ns  myelitis. 
medullose  (med'u-los),  a.  [=  F.  nUdulleux  = 
Sp.  meduloso  = Pg.  medulloso  = It.  midolloso,  < 
L.  medullosus,  full  of  marrow,  < medulla,  mar- 
row, pith : see  medulla.]  Having  the  texture 
of  pith.  Maunder. 

Medusa  (me-du'sa),  n.  [L.  Medusa,  < Gr.  Medou- 
aa,  a fern,  name,'  orig.  fern,  of  plSom,  a ruler, 
ppr.  of  gtSeiv,  rule.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  one  of 
the  three  Gorgons,  the  only  one  of  them  who 
was  mortal.  She  was  slain  by  Perseus,  with  the  aid  of 
Athena;  and  her  serpent-entwined  head  was  so  awful 
that  its  sight  turned  all  beholders  to  stone.  It  was  after- 
ward borne  by  Athena  on  her  segis  or  on  her  shield.  The 
later  artists  beautified  the  grimacing  head  of  Medusa,  re- 
taining only  the  writhing  serpents  of  the  legend.  See 
Gorgon  and  aegis. 
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2.  PI.  medusce  (-se).  In  zool. : (a)  (7.  c.]  A 
jelly-fish,  sea-jelly,  or  sea-nettle;  an  aealeph, 
in  a strict  sense ; a discophoran  or  diseophor- 
ous  hydrozoan;  any  member  of  the  family 
Medusid( e or  order  or  subclass  Discophora : a 
term  very  loosely  used,  and  now  chiefly  as  an 
English  word.  See  medusoid,  n.  (b)  [cap.'] 
[NL.]  An  old  genus  of  jelly-fishes,  used  with 
great  and  varying  latitude,  more  or  less  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  order  Discophora  or  family 
Medusidce,  now  greatly  restricted  or  entirely 
discarded.  In  the  latter  case  Aurelia  is  used 
instead.  See  cut  under  aealeph.  [In  this  sense 
there  is  no  plural.]  (c)  [l.  c.]  Some  hydrozoan 
resembling  or  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
going;  a medusoid:  as,  the  naked-eyed  medusce 
of  Forbes,  which  are  the  reproductive  zooids 
or  gonophores  of  gymnoblastic  hydroids. 
medusa-bell  (me-du'sa-bel),  n.  The  swimming- 
bell,  gelatinous  disk,  or  umbrella  of  a medusa, 
medusa-bud  (me-du'sa-bud),  n.  A budding 
medusa ; a rudimentary  medusa,  or  one  not  de- 
tached from  its  stock,  forming  a generative  bud 
or  gonophore. 

Medusae  (me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Medu- 
sa.] Jelly-fishes,  acalephs  proper,  or  discopho- 
rans,  as  a family  or  higher  group  of  the  Hydro- 
zoa,  equivalent  to  Medusidce  or  Discophora,  1. 
medusal  (me-du'sal),  a.  [<  NL.  Medusa  + -al.] 
Same  as  medusan ."  Nature,  XXXVIII.  356. 
medusan  (me-du'san),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Me- 
dusa + -an.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling a member  of  the  family  Medusidce. 

II.  n.  A hydrozoan  of  the  family  Medusidce. 
Medusa’s-head  (me-du'saz-hed),  n.  1.  A bas- 
ket-fish, basket-urchin,  or  sea-basket ; a eury- 
alean  ophiurian  or  branching  sandstar  of  the 
family  Astrophytidce.  Also  medusa-head  and 
medusa-headstar.  See  cut  under  basket-fish. — 
2.  An  extant  crinoid  of  the  genus  Pentacrinus, 
P.  caput-medusce. — 3.  In  bot.,  the  plant  Eu- 
phorbia Caput-Medusce.— Medusa’s-head  orchis. 
See  orchis. 

medusian  (me-du'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Me- 
dusa + -ian.~\  Same  as  medusan. 

Medusidse  (me-du'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Medusa 
+ - idee .]  The  medusse,  acalephs,  discophorans, 
or  jelly-fishes,  as  a family  of  Hydrozoa,  typified 
by  the  genus  Medusa  proper.  The  hydrosome  is 
free  and  oceanic,  consisting  of  a single  nectocalyx  or  swim- 
ming-bell, from  the  roof  of  which  one  or  several  polypites 
are  suspended.  The  nectocalyx  is  furnished  with  a sys- 
tem of  canals,  and  a number  of  tentacles  depend  from  its 
margin.  The  reproductive  organs  appear  as  processes 
either  of  the  sides  of  the  polypite  or  of  the  nectocalycine 
canals.  The  family  as  thus  defined  is  coextensive  with  the 
order  or  subclass  Discophora,  and  equivalent  to  Medusce , 
2 (b),  but  the  term  is  often  used  in  a much  more  restricted 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  Aureliidce. 

medusidan  (me-du'si-dan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Medusidce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Medusidce. 
medusiform  (me-du'si-form),  o 
dusa  + L.  forma,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a medusa  in  form; 
medusoid;  in  the  form  of  a bell; 
campanulate — Medusiform  bud, 
a budding  medusoid  contained  in  the 
gonophore  of  some  hydrozoans. 
medusite(me-du'sit),  n.  [<NL. 

Medusites,  < Medusa  + -ites,  E. 

-tte2.]  A fossil  medusa  or  ae- 
aleph. Notwithstanding  the  soft- 
ness of  jelly-fishes,  fossil  traces  of  some 
have  been  found  in  various  rock- 
formations. 

Medusites  (med-u-sl'tez),  n. 

[NL. : see  medusite.]  A ge- 
neric name  of  certain  fossil 
medusae. 

medusoid  (me-du'soid),  a.  and 
n.  [<  NL.  Medusa  + Gr.  tifoc,  form.]  I.  a. 
Like  a medusa ; resembling  a medusa  in  form 
or  function ; medusiform : as,  a medusoid  bud ; 
the  medusoid  organization.  Sometimes  acale- 
phoid — Medusoid  bud,  the  generative  bud  or  gono- 
phore of  a fixed  or  free  hydrozoan. 

II.  n.  1.  The  medusiform  generative  bud  or 
receptacle  of  the  reproductive  elements  of  a hy- 
drozoan, whether  it  becomes  detached  or  not. 
Such  an  organism  constitutes  the  middle  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  metagenesis.  The  gonophore  may  present  every 
stage  of  development  and  degree  of  complication  until  it 
becomes  medusiform  or  bell-shaped,  when  it  is  called  a 
medusoid  from  its  resemblance  to  a medusa  or  jelly-fish. 
2.  Loosely,  any  medusa,  medusidan,  or  medu- 
soid organism. 

meeH,  pron.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  me1. 
mee2  (me),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  evergreen  tree  of 
India.  See  Bassia. 

meech,  meeching.  See  miche i,  miching. 


[<  NL. 


Medusiform  Zodid  of 
Campanularia. 

A,  nectocalyx;  A'% 
velum ; <r,  lithocysts; 
te,  tentacles ; k' , ma- 
nubrium ; k",  radial 
canals;  o,  mouth. 


meed  (med),  n.  [<  ME.  meede , mede,  < AS.  med, 
in  older  form  meord , meard , meorth  = OS.  meoda , 
mieda , meda  = OFries.  mede , meule,  mide  = D. 
miede  = MLG.  made,  meide,  LG.  mede  = OHG. 
mieta , miata , meta,  MHG.  miete,  G.  miete,  miethe 
= Goth,  mizdo , meed,  reward,  recompense,  = 
OBulg.  mizda  = Bulg.  muzda  = Bohem.  Russ. 
mzda  (Pol.  my  to,  < G.),  reward,  = Gr.  fuaOog  = 
Zend  mizdha,  pay,  hire,  = Pers.  mazd  (>  Turk. 
muzd),  pay,  recompense,  reward.]  1.  That 
which  is  bestowed  or  rendered  in  considera- 
tion of  desert,  good  or  bad  (but  usually  the 
former);  reward;  recompense;  award. 

As  nmche  mede  for  a myte  that  he  offreth 
As  the  riche  man  for  al  his  moneye  and  more,  as  by  the 
godspel.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  97. 

The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  Conquerours. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  9. 

Who  cheers  such  actions  with  abundant  meeds. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
A sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a meed. 

Scott,  Marmion,  II.  22. 
Herfc  comes  to-day, 

Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.  Tennyson,  CEnone. 

2.  A gift ; also,  a bribe. 

For  certes  by  no  force  ne  by  no  meede 
Hym  thoughte  he  was  nat  able  for  to  speed  e. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  133. 
They  take  meede  with  priuie  violence, 

Carpets,  and  things  of  price  and  pleasance. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , 1. 198. 
Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 

Is  but  his  steward  ; no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  288. 
Gin  yell  gie  me  a worthy  meid, 

I’ll  tell  ye  whar  to  find  him. 

Sir  James  the  Rose  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  75). 
3f.  Merit  or  desert. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 38. 

meedf  (med),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  meden  = OS.  medean , 
miedon  = MLG.  meden  = OHG.  miaten , mietan, 
MHG.  G.  mieten,  reward;  from  the  noun.]  1. 
To  reward;  bribe. 

& [he]  meded  hem  so  moche  with  alle  maner  thinges, 

& bi-het  hem  wel  more  than  i gou  telle  kan. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4646. 
2.  To  deserve  or  merit. 

Yet,  yet  thy  body  meeds  a better  grave. 

Heywood,  Silver  Age  (ed.  Collier),  i. 

meedfulf  (med'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  medeful ; < meed 
+ -ful.]  Worthy  of  meed  or  reward;  deserv- 
ing. 

meedfullyt  (med'ful-i),  adv.  [ME.  medefully ; 

< meedful  4-  -£y2.]  According  to  meed  or  de- 
sert; suitably. 

A wight,  without  nedeful  compulsion,  ought  medefully 
to  be  rewarded.  Testament  of  Love,  iii. 

meek  (mek),  a.  [<  ME.  meek,  meke,  meok,  meoc, 

< Icel.  mjukr,  soft,  mild,  meek,  = Sw.  mjuk,  soft, 
=Dan.  myg,  soft,  pliant,  supple,  = Goth.  *muks, 
in  comp,  mukamodei , gentleness.]  1.  Gentle 
or  mild  of  temper ; self-controlled  and  gentle ; 
not  easily  provoked  or  irritated;  forbearing 
under  injury  or  annoyance. 

Full  meke  was  the  kynge  a-gein  god  and  the  peple,  and 
a-gein  the  mynistres  of  holy  cherche,  that  alle  thei  hadde 
grete  pite.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  94. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart : and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

Mat  xi.  29. 

He  feels  he  has  a fist,  then  folds  his  arms 
Crosswise,  and  makes  his  mind  up  to  be  meek. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  36. 

2.  Pliant;  yielding;  submissive. 

Hee  had  take  the  toune  that  tristy  was  holde, 

And  made  all  the  menne  meeke  to  his  wyll. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 953. 
He  humbly  louted  in  meeke  lowlinesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  44. 
With  tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1104. 

3.  Humble ; unpretentious. 

So  we  buried  him  quietly  ...  in  the  sloping  little 
church-yard  of  Oare,  as  meek  a place  as  need  be. 

R.  D.  Blackmore , Loma  Doone,  v. 
=Syn.  1.  Mild,  etc.  (see  gentle),  humble,  lowly, 
meekt  (mek),  v.  [<  ME.  meken  (=  Sw.  mju- 
ka);  from  the  adj.]  I.  trans.  To  make  meek; 
soften;  render  mild,  pliant,  or  submissive; 
humble  or  bring  low. 

For  he  that  highith  himself  shal  be  metcid,  and  he  that 
mekith  himself  shall  be  enhaunsid.  Wyclif,  Mat.  xxiii.  12. 

II.  intrans.  To  submit ; become  meek. 

Ac  Nede  is  next  him,  for  anon  he  meketh, 

And  as  low  as  a lombe,  for  lakking  of  that  hym  nedeth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  35. 


meekent  (me'kn),  v.  t.  [<  meek  + -en1.]  Same 
as  meek. 

Then  with  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meekned  valleys, 

In  quest  of  memory. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 
Where  meekened  sense  and  amiable  grace 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell.  Thomson. 

meek-eyed  (mek'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  that  re- 
veal meekness  of  character. 

He,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace. 

Milton,  Nativity,  L 46. 

A patient,  meek-eyed  wife.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  3. 

meekheadt,  ».  [<  ME.  mekehede;  < meek  + 

-head.]  Meekness.  Halliwell. 
meekly  (melt'li),  adv.  [<  meek  + -hfi.]  In  a 
meek  manner;  submissively;  humbly;  not 
proudly  or  roughly ; mildly ; gently, 
meekness  (mek'ne's),  n.  [<  ME.  meekenes,  meke- 
nes;  < meek  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
meek;  softness  of  temper;  mildness;  gentle- 
ness ; forbearance  under  injuries  and  provoca- 
tions; unrepining  submission.  = Syn.  Lowliness, 
humility,  self-abasement.  See  comparison  under  gentle. 
meert.  An  obsolete  form  of  mere1,  mere 2,  mere3. 
meerkat  (mer'kat),  n.  [D.  meerkat.  Origin 
uncertain.]  1.  The  African  penciled  ichneu- 
mon, Cynictis  penicillata. — 2.  The  African 
suricate  or  zenick,  Suricata  tetradactyla. 
meerschaum  (mer'shitm  or  -shum;  G.  pron. 
mar'shoum),  n.  [<  G.  meerschaum,  lit.  ‘ sea- 
foam,’  < meer,  the  sea  (=  E.  mere1),  + schaum, 
foam,  froth,  = E.  scum.]  1.  A hydrated  sili- 
cate of  magnesium,  occurring  in  fine  white 
clay-like  masses,  which  when  dry  will  float 
on  water;  sepiolite.  The  name,  from  the  German 
for_ ‘sea-foam,’  alludes  to  the  lightness  and  the  snow- 
white  color.  ^ It  is  found  in  various  regions,  but  occurs 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  Livadia,  and  the  island  of  Eubcea. 
When  first  taken  out  it  is  soft,  and  makes  lather  like 
soap.  It  is  manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes,  which,  af- 
ter being  carved  or  turned,  are  baked  to  dry  them,  then 
boiled  in  milk,  polished,  and  Anally  boiled  in  oil  or  wax. 
Artificial  meerschaum  is  made  from  the  chips  and  waste 
left  from  meerschaum-cutting,  consolidated  by  pressure. 
Meerschaum  is  imitated  also  in  plaster  of  Paris,  treated 
with  paraffin  and  colored  with  gamboge  and  dragon’s- 
blood,  and  in  other  ways. 

2.  A pipe  made  from  this  substance.  Snch  pipes 

are  valued  from  their  taking  a rich  browh  color  from  the 
oil  of  tobacco  gradually  absorbed  by  the  material. 

meerswinet,  n.  See  mere  swine. 
meeset,  «.  See  mease1. 

Meesia  (me'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hedwig,  1782), 
named  after  David  Meese,  a gardener  of  the 
University  of  Franeker,  in  the  Netherlands.] 
A genus  of  mosses  typical  of  the  tribe  Meesiece, 
having  long,  densely  cespitose  stems  and  linear 
or  narrowly  lanceolate  leaves,  with  rectangu- 
lar-hexagonal small  areolation.  The  capsule  is 
cernuons,  clavate,  and  thick-walled,  the  annulus  simple 
or  wanting.  The  species  are  distributed  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  some  occurring  in  North  America. 
Also  spelled  Meesea. 

Meesieae  (me-sl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Meesia  + 
-eas.]  A tribe  of  mosses  of  the  family  Bryacese, 
taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Meesia.  They 
are  generally  small  plants,  with  3-  to  8-ranked  lanceolate 
or  linear-oblong  leaves,  and  a long-pedicelled  long-necked 
capsule,  with  a small  convex  or  conical  lid,  and  a double 
^.peristome  of  16  teeth.  Also  spelled  Meeseece. 

meet1  (met),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  met,  ppr.  meeting. 
[<  ME.  meeten,  meten,  < AS.  me  tan  (pp.  mette, 
meted),  gemetan  (=  OS.  motjan  = OFries.  meta 
= D.  rnoeten,  gemoeten  = MLG.  moten,  LG. 
moten,  moten  — Icel.  mceta  = Sw.  rnota  = Dan. 
mode  = Goth,  gamotjan),  meet,  encounter,  < mot, 
gemot, .a meeting:  see  moot1,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
come  into  the  same  place  with  (another  person 
or  thing);  come  into  the  presence  of;  of  per- 
sons, come  face  to  face  with. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O Israel.  Amos  iv.  12. 

That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate.  Sfuxk.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 149. 

2.  To  come  up  to  from  a different  direction; 
join  by  going  toward;  come  to  by  approach- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  overtake : as,  to  meet  a person  in  the 
road. 

And  thus  thei  conveyed  hem  vn-to  the  town,  whereas 
Gonnore,  thedoughterof  kynge  leodogan  com  hem  for  to 
meten.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill  448. 

I would  have  overtaken,  not  have  met  my  Game. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  come  into  physical  contact  with ; join  by 
touching  or  uniting  with;  be  or  become  con- 
tiguous to. 

The  broad  seas  swell’d  to  meet  the  keel. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

4.  To  come  upon ; encounter ; attain  to ; reach 
the  perception,  possession,  or  experience  of: 


meet 

as,  to  meet  one’s  fate  calmly;  his  conduct  meets 
the  approbation  of  the  public;  you  will  meet 
your  reward. 

Let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  beginne  that  meetes  thee  in  the  dore 
And  with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  hart  oppresseth  sore. 

Speiiser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  21. 
All  sorts  of  cruelties  they  meet  like  pleasures. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 
I have  a little  satisfaction  in  seeing  a letter  written  to 
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(tf)  To  obviate.  [A  Latinism.] 

Before  I proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  ob* 
jection,  which  if  not  removed,  the  conclusion  of  experi- 
ence from  the  time  past  to  the  present  will  not  be  sound. 

Bacon. 

(e)  To  counteract;  oppose. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 166. 
[Meet  in  the  intransitive  sense  is  sometimes  conjugated 
with  to  be  as  an  auxiliary  as  well  as  with  have.  ] = Syn.  1. 


you  upon  my  table,  though  I meet  no  opportunity  of  send-  *To  collect,  muster,  gather, 
ing  it.  Donne,  Letters,  xvii.  meet1  (met),  n.  [<  meetly  v.]  1.  A meeting,  as 


Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  18. 

5.  To  come  into  collision  with ; encounter  with 
force  or  opposition ; come  or  move  against : as, 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle. 

To  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear^ 

Infernal  thunder. 

I have  heard  of  your  tricks. — 

And  you  that  smell  of  amber  at  my  charge, 

And  triumph  in  your  cheat— well,  I may  live 
To  meet  thee. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iii.  3. 
Some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 

Some  trick  upon  my  credit ; I shall  meet  it. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  v.  3. 
Like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  (song). 

6.  To  come  into  conformity  to ; be  or  act  in 
agreement  with:  as,  conduct  that  meets  one’s  ex- 
pectations.— 7.  To  discharge;  satisfy:  as,  to 
meet  a note  at  maturity. 

This  day  he  requires  a large  sum  to  meet  demands  that 
cannot  be  denied.  Bulwer,  Lady  of  Lyons,  v.  2.  ( Hoppe .) 

8.  To  answer;  refute:  as,  to  meet  an  opponent’s 
objections. — To  meet  half-way,  to  approach  from  an 
equal  distance  and  meet ; figuratively,  make  mutual  and 
equal  concessions  to,  each  party  renouncing  some  claim  ; 
make  a compromise  with. — To  meet  the  eye,  to  arrest 
the  sight ; come  into  notice ; become  visible.— Well  met, 
a salutation  of  compliment.  Compare  hail-fellow,  well 
met,  under  hail-fellow.  Shakspere  has  also  ill  met  in  the 
opposite  sense. 

Weel  met,  weel  met,  now,  Parcy  Reed. 

Death  of  Parcy  Reed  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  144). 
=Syn.  1.  To  light  or  happen  upon.—  6.  To  comply  with, 
fulfiL 


of  huntsmen  for  fox-hunting  or  coursing,  or 
of  bicyclists  for  a ride ; also,  the  company  so 
met. 

The  mantelpiece,  in  which  is  stuck  a large  card  with  the 
list  of  the  meets  for  the  week  of  the  county  hounds. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  4. 

2.  The  place  appointed  for  such  a meeting; 
t>  t •*  the  rendezvous. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  n.  64.  meg^2  (met),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  meete,  mete , < AS. 


face ; join  company,  assemble,  or  congregate. 

Also  we  vnette  with  ij  Galyes  of  Venys,  whiche  went  owte 
of  Venys  a moneth  afor  vs. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  18. 
And  for  the  rest  o’  the  fleet 
Which  I dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again, 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 


gemet , fit,  suitable  (cf.  meete , moderate,  = Icel. 
meetr,  meet),  < ge-y  a generalizing  suffix,  + me- 
tan , measure:  see  mete1.']  I.  a.  1.  Fit;  suit- 
able; proper;  convenient;  adapted;  appro- 
priate. 

The  said  Towne  of  Brymyncham  ys  a verey  mete  place, 
and  yt  is  verey  mete  and  necessarye  that  theare  be  a ffree 
Schoole  erect  theare.  English  Gilds  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  249. 

But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

Gen.  ii.  20. 

It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry.  Luke  xv.  32. 
2f.  Proper;  own. 

Menelay  the  mighty,  that  was  his  mete  brother, 

Come  fro  his  kingdom  with  clene  shippes  Sixti. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4057. 

3f.  Equal. 

Lord  of  lordes  both  loud  and  still, 

And  none  on  melde  [mold]  mete  him  untill. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 

4.  Even.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much ; but  he’ll  be 
meet  with  you.  Shak. , Much  Ado,  i.  1.  47. 

I’ll  be  meet  with  ’em : 

Seven  of  their  young  pigs  I’ve  bewitch’d  already. 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 

=Syn.  1.  Fitting,  suitable,  suited,  congenial. 

TT  . , c . II. t ».  An  equal ; a companion, 

n.  mtrgns.  1.  To  come  together;  comefaceto  meetelest.  ».  See  melds. 

“ meetent  (me'tn),  v.  t.  [<  meet2  + -eri1.]  To 
make  meet  or  fit;  adapt;  prepare.  [Rare.] 
meeter1  (me' ter),  n.  [<  meett  + -erL]  One 
who  meets  or  encounters;  a participant  in  a 
meeting.  [Rare.] 

meeter2t,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  meter2. 
Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  283.  jneeth1!,  n.  [Also  meith;  said  to  be  a var.  of 
So  hand  ill  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair  metel,  «.]  A mark;  a sign;  a landmark  or 

That  ever  yet  in  love's  embraces  met^  p ^ ^ ^ boundary : as.  meeths  and  marches. 

2.  To  come  together  in  opposition  or  in  con-  meeting’  (mg'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  metinge;  verbal 

tention,  as  m fight,  competition,  or  play.  *n  of  *eetif  v.j  61’_  A coming  together;  an  in- 

And  therefore  this  marcke  that  we  must  shoot  at,  set  terview:  as,  a happy  meeting  of  friends.— 2. 
vp  wel  in  our  sight,  we  shal  now  meat  for  ye  shoot.  • - - srr''  ■ .... 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  33. 

W eapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  439. 

3.  To  come  into  contact;  form  a junction; 
unite ; be  contiguous  or  coalesce. 

There  Savoy  and  Piemont  meete. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  90. 

4.  To  combine. 

How  all  things  meet  to  make  me  this  day  happy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  1. 

Thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

5.  To  come  together  exactly ; agree;  square  or 
balance,  as  accounts. 

The  Courtly  figure  Allegoria,  which  is  when  we  speake 
one  thing  and  thinke  another,  and  that  our  wordes  and 
our  meanings  meete  not. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  154. 

It  is  mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all 
[our  accounts]  meet.  Lamb,  Old  China. 

To  make  both  ends  meet.  See  end.— To  meet  up  with, 

to  come  upon,  whether  by  encountering  or  by  overtaking. 

[Southern  U.  S.]— To  meet  with,  (a)  To  join;  unite  in 
’ company. 

When  Gabryell  owre  lady  grette, 

And  Elyzabeth  with  here  mette. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,iv.  4.  42. 

( b ) To  light  on ; find ; come  to : often  said  of  an  unex- 
pected event. 

W e met  -with  many  things  worthy  of  observation.  Bacon. 

(c)  To  suffer ; be  exposed  to ; experience. 

Royal  Mistress, 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince. 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  ii.  2. 


An  assembly;  a congregation;  a collection  of 
people;  a convention:  as,  a social,  religious, 
or  political  meeting;  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
the  next  day:  applied  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  to  any  assemblage 
for  religious  worship,  and  in  England  and  Ire- 
land to  one  of  dissenters  from  the  established 
church;  specifically,  an  assembly  of  Friends  for 
religious  purposes : as,  to  go  to  meeting. 

Many  sober  Baptists  and  professors  . . . came  in,  and 
abode  in  the  meeting  to  the  end. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
I seem  to  see  again 
Aunt,  in  her  hood  and  train, 

Glide,  with  a sweet  disdain. 

Gravely  to  Meeting. 

Locker,  On  an  Old  Muff. 

Your  yellow  dog  was  always  on  hand  with  a sober  face 
to  patter  on  his  four  solemn  paws  behind  the  farm-wagon 
as  it  went  to  meeting  of  a Sunday  morning. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  20. 

3.  A conflux,  as  of  rivers ; a confluence;  a join- 
ing, as  of  lines ; junction ; union. 

Her  face  is  like  the  Milky  Way  i’  the  sky, 

A meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a name. 

Suckling,  Breunowalt,  iii. 

4.  A hostile  encounter;  a duel. 

At  the  first  metynge  there  was  a sore  iust. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  ccxi. 

Basket-meeting.  See  the  quotation.  [Western  U.  S.] 

Basket  Meetings — jolly  religious  picnics,  where  you  could 
attend  to  your  salvation  and  eat  “roas’in’  ears”  with  old 
friends  in  the  thronged  recesses  of  the  forests. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 

Experience,  family,  indignation,  etc.,  meeting.  See 
the  qualifying  words.— March  meeting,  in  New  England 
towns,  the  principal  town-meeting,  occurring  annually  in 
March. 
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I fin’  em  ready  planted  in  March-meetin’ , 

Warm  ez  a lyceum -audience  in  their  greetin’. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Hosea  Biglow’s  Speech  in 

[March  Meeting. 

meetinger  (me'ting-er),  n . [Also  dial,  meet- 
iner , meetner;  < meeting  + -er1.]  In  some  parts 
of  England,  a habitual  attendant  of  a dissent- 
ing meeting  or  chapel. 

The  Meetinger  keeps  himself  posted  up  with  the  last 
clerical  escapade,  and  fires  it  off  at  us  when  he  gets  a 
chance.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  265. 

meeting-house  (me'ting-hous),  n.  A house  of 
worship:  specifically  employed  by  Friends  to 
designate  their  houses  of  worship,  in  England 
by  members  of  the  established  church  to  desig- 
nate the  houses  of  worship  of  dissenters,  and 
in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  country,  as 
a designation  of  any  house  for  worship. 

The  meeting-house  was  much  enlarged,  and  there  was  a 
fresh  enquiry  among  many  people  after  the  truth. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so  many 
meeting -houses,  but  I soon  made  him  easy.  Addison. 

In  the  old  days  it  would  have  been  thought  unphilo- 
sophic  as  well  as  effeminate  to  warm  the  meeting-houses 
artificially.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  27. 

meeting-post  (me' ting -post),  n.  The  outer 
stile  of  a canal-lock  gate,  which  meets,  at  the 
middle  of  the  gateway,  the  corresponding  stile 
of  the  companion  gate.  Also  called  miter-post. 
meeting-seed  (me'ting-sed),  n.  Fennel,  cara- 
way, dill,  or  other  aromatic  and  pungent  seed, 
eaten  to  prevent  drowsiness  in  church.  [New 
Eng.] 

She  munched  a sprig  of  meetin’  seed. 

St.  Nicholas,  IV.  202. 

meetlyt  (met'li),  a.  [<  ME.  metely ; < meet2  + 
-ly1.]  Meet;  becoming;  appropriate;  propor- 
tionable. 

Fetys  he  was  and  wel  beseye, 

With  metely  mouth  and  yen  greye. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 822. 
Diuers  other,  that  were  more  meetelie  ...  for  your  es- 
tate. Stow,  Ed w.  V.,  an.  1482. 

meetly  (met'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  meetely , metely ; 

< meet2  + -ly2.]  1.  In  a meet  or  fit  manner; 

fitly;  suitably;  properly. 

So  that  the  mete  & the  masse  watz  metely  delyuered. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1414. 
I account  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates  meetely  furnished 
of  beautiful  parts.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

2.  Measurably;  tolerably. 

And  it  is  yet  of  a metely  good  strengthe,  and  it  was 
called  in  olde  tyme  Effrata. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  35. 

meetness  (met'nes),  n.  [<,  meet2  + -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  meet ; fitness ; suita- 
bleness; propriety. 

meg-,  mega-.  [<  Gr.  gtyac,  great,  large,  big:  see 
mickle,  much.']  In  physics,  a prefix  to  a unit  of 
measurement  to  denote  the  unit  taken  a million 
times:  as,  a megohm,  a megavolt,  etc. 
megabacteria  (meg"a-bak  te  'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. , 

< Gr.  geyag,  great,  large,  + NL .' bacteria,  q.  v.] 
The  largest  kind  of  bacteria:  distinguished 
from  microhacteria.  Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.,  i. 
185. 

megabasite  (meg-a-ba'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  piyae, 
great,  +f}doig,  base,  + -Re2.]  In  mineral.,  a tung- 
state of  iron  and  manganese,  probably  a vari- 
ety of  wolfram. 

megacephalic  (meg,/a-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  glyac,  great,  large,  + mMi/.i),  head,  + -ic.] 
Large-headed : specifically  applied  in  craniom- 
etry to  skulls  whose  cranial  capacity  exceeds 
1450  cubic  centimeters. 

Megacephalon  (meg-a-sef 'a-lon),  n.  [NL.  (C.  J. 
Temminck,  1844), < Gr.  geya'g,  great,  large,  4-  kc- 
tyaly,  head.]  A genus  of  mound-birds  or  brush- 
turkeys  of  Celebes,  of  the  family  Megapodii- 
dee  and  subfamily  Talegallinw;  the  maleos : so 
called  from  the  size  of  the  head,  which  results 
from  an  expansion  of  the  cranial  walls  into  a 
kind  of  helmet.  M.  maleo  is  the  only  species, 
megacephalous  (meg-a-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
geyag,  great,  large,  + Sion'/ fj.  head.]  Large- 
headed ; megacephalic  in  general.  Also  mega- 
loceplialous. 

Megaceros  (me-gas'e-ros),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ge- 
yag,  great,  large,  4-  sepag,  horn.]  The  genus  of 
large  extinct  Cervidse  of  which  the  Irish  elk  or 
deer  is  the  type,  having  immense  palmated 
antlers.  The  animal  has  been  called  Cervus  megaceros, 
C.  hibernicus , and  Megaceros  hibernicus , but  is  now  known 
as  Cervus  giganteus.  It  is  related  to  the  elk  of  Europe  and 
the  moose  of  America,  but  is  much  larger. 

megacerous  (me-gas'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  geyac, 
great,  large,  + ntpag,  horn.]  Having  very  large 
horns,  as  the  extinct  Irish  elk. 
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Megachile  (meg-a-ki'le),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ykyag, 
great,  large,  + lip.]  A genus  of  aculeate 

hymenopterous  insects,  or  bees,  of  the  family 
Apida  and  group  Dasygastrw;  the  leaf-cutters. 
It  is  a large  genus,  of  World-Wide  distribution,  containing 
many  species  of  varied  habits : all  furnish  their  cells  with 
bits  of  leaves  cut  from  trees  and  plants,  which  they  stick 
together  and  roll  into  cases  to  form  their  larval  cells  in  the 
trunks  of  dead  trees  and  old  rotting  palings.  The  nest  of 
M.  muraria  is  composed  of  grains  of  sand  glued  together 
with  its  viscid  saliva,  and  is  so  hard  as  not  to  be  easily 
penetrated  by  a knife.  About  50  European  and  as  many 
North  American  species  are  known.  M.  centunciuaris  is 
one  of  the  common  species  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Megachilidse  (meg-a-kil'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Megachile  + -idee.]  The  leaf-cutting  bees  re- 
garded as  a family. 

Megachiroptera  (meg',a-ki-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  megachiropterus":  see  mega- 
chiropterous .]  Same  aaMacrochirojitera.  G.E. 
Dobson. 

Biegachiropteran  (meg//a-ki-rop'te-ran),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Megachiroptera  + -an.]  I.  'a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Megachiroptera,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters ; being  a fruit-bat. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Megachiroptera ; a 
fruit-bat. 

megachiropterous  (meg//a-ki-rop'te-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  megachiropterus,  < Gr plyag,  great,  large,  + 
Xeip,  hand,  + nrepov,  a wing,  = E.  feather:  see 
chiropterous.]  Same  as  megachiropteran. 

megacocci  (meg-a-kok'si),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptyag,  great,  large,  + kokkoc,  a berry : see  coccus.'] 
The  largest  kind  of  cocci:  distinguished  from 
micrococci. 

megacosm  (meg'a-kozm),  n.  [<  Gr.  yeyag,  great, 
+ k dcr/tog,  world.]  Same  as  macrocosm. 

I desire  him  to  give  me  leave  to  set  forth  our  microcosm, 
man,  in  some  such  deformed  way  as  he  doth  the  mega- 
cosm, or  great  world. 

Bp.  Croft,  Animad.  on  Burnet’s  Theory  (1685),  p.  138. 

[(Latham.) 

megaderm  (meg'a-derm),  n.  [<  NL.  Megader- 
ma.] A bat  of  the  family  Megadermatidce. 

Megaderma  (meg-a-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/dyag,  great, large,  +’  Seppa,  the  skin : see  derma.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Megadermatidce 
(or  subfamily  Megadermatinw  of  Nycteridw). 
M.  gigas  of  Australia  ia  the  largest  bat  of  the  suborder 
Microchiroptera,  the  forearm  measuring  4]  inches.  M. 
lyra  is  a smaller  species,  common  in  India.  There  are 
several  others. 

Megadermatidae  (ineg,/a-der-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Megaderma(t-)  + -idce.]  The  Megader- 
matinw rated  as  a family. 

Megadermatinae  (meg-a-der-ma-ti'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Megaderma(t-)  + -inw.]  A subfamily 
of  bats  of  the  family  Nycteridw,  typified  by  the 
genus  Megaderma ; the  megaderms. 

Megaderus  (me-gad'e-rus),  re.  [NL.  (Serville, 
1834),  < Gr.  pbyag,  great,  large,  + dipt/,  neck, 
throat.]  A genus  of  longieorns  or  cerambycids 
having  the  three  sternal  sclerites  continuous. 
They  exhale  a strong,  peculiar  odor,  though  no  odoriferous 
glands  have  been  discovered.  They  are  mostly  tropical 

^.American,  but  M.  bifasciatus  occurs  in  Texas. 

megadont  (meg'a-dont),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  peyag, 
great,  large,  + oSoug  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  Hav- 
ing large  teeth.  W.  H.  Flower. 

megadyne  (meg'a-din),  re.  [<  Gr.  idyag,  great 
(see  mega-),  + E.  dyne,  q.  v.]  A unit  equal  to 
a million  dynes. 

megaerg  (meg'a-erg),  n.  [<  Gr.  utyag,  great  (see 
Or),  + E.  erg,  q.  v.]  A unit  equal  to  a mil- 
lion ergs.  Also  megerg,  megalerg. 

megafarad  (meg'a-far-ad),  it.  [<  Gr.  /dyne,  great 
(see  mega-),  + E.  farad,  q.  v.]  In  electrometry, 
a unit  equal  to  a million  farads. 

Megal&ma (meg-a-le'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  peyag 
(HEyaX-)j  great, large,  + Xaipdg,  throat  (breast).] 
The  typical  genus  of  Megalwmidw  or  scansorial 
barbets.  The  speciesof  Megalwma  proper  are  Asiatic. 
M.  hcerrmcephala , the  crimson-breasted  barbet,  is  a com- 
®aon  ,n  one>  known  as  the  tambagut  or  coppersmith. 
Also  Megalaima , as  originally  by  G.  R.  Gray  in  1812. 

Megalamidse  (meg-a-le'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Megalwma  + -idw.]  A family  of  chiefly  Old 
World  non-passerine  picarian  birds,  formerly 
confused  with  the  barbets  proper  or  puff-birds 
( Bucconidw ) of  America;  scansorial  barbets. 
The  technical  characters  are  — the  homalogonatous  and 
antiopelmous  musculation  of  the  zygodactylous  feet;  a 
single  carotid ; no  cseca;  tufted  elseodoehon ; acute  manu- 
brium sterni ; bifurcate  vomer ; and  ten  rectrices  The 
term  is  synonymous  with  Capitonulat.  The  megalemes 
are  nearly  related  to  the  toucans  and  woodpeckers.  They 
are  of  small  to  moderate  size,  of  stout  form,  with  large 
heads  and  heavy  bills  garnished  with  long  bristles,  in  the 
latter  respect  resembling  the  barbets  of  the  family  Bucco- 
nidw. The  coloration  is  highly  variegated  and  often  bril- 
liant. Some  80  species  are  described,  chiefly  Asiatic  and 
African,  only  a few  occurring  in  South  America.  The 
family  is  divided  into  Pogonorhynchinw,  Megalceminte,  and 
Capitonince. 
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megaleme  (meg'a-lem),  ii.  A scansorial  barbet 
of  the  genus  Megalwma,  in  a broad  sense.  Also 
megalwme,  megalaime. 

megalerg  (meg'a-lerg),  re.  [<  Gr.  peyag  (peyaX-), 
great  (see  mega-),  + E.  erg.]  Same  as  megaerg. 

Megalesian,  Megalensian  (meg-a-le'si-an, 
-len'si-an),  a.  [<  L.  Megalesia,  prop Megalensia 
(<  Gr.  TAeyaXr/cna,  a festival  in  honor  of  the  Magna 
Mater  or  Cybele),  nttit.pl.  of  Megalensis,  pertain- 
ing to  Megale,  < Gr.  M eyaXy,  ‘the  Great,’  an  epi- 
thet of  the  Magna  Mater,  fern,  of  peyag  (peyaX-), 
great:  soemain2, mickle, much.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother — Megalesian  games, 
in  Bom.  antiq.,  a magnificent  festival,  with  a stately  pro- 
cession, feasting,  and  scenic  performances  in  the  theaters, 
celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  lasting  for 
six  days,  in  honor  of  Cybele.  The  image  of  this  goddess  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  about  203  B.  c., 
and  the  games  were  instituted  then  or  shortly  afterward, 
in  consequence  of  a sibylline  oracle  promising  continual 
victory  to  the  Romans  if  due  honors  were  paid  to  her. 

megalesthete  (meg-a-les'thet),  n.  [<  Gr.  peyag 
(peyaX-),  great,  large,  + aXoBr/Tyg,  one  who  per- 
ceives: see  esthete,  esthetic.]  A supposed  tac- 
tile organ  of  the  chitons.  Also  written  mega- 
Iwsthete.  H.  N.  Moseley. 

Megalichthys  (meg-a-lik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/ dyag  (peyaX-),  great,"  large,  + Xj/db gr  fish.]  A 
genus  of  large  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  Carbon- 
iferous age,  established  by  Agassiz.  By  Gunther 
the  genua  is  referred  to  the  family  Saurodipteridse , sub- 
order Polypteroidei  ; by  others  to  families  called  Sauro- 
dipterini  and  Saurichthyidse  or  generally  now  to  the 
Osteolepidae.  It  was  characterized  by  large,  smooth,  but 
minutely  punctured,  enameled  scales,  some  of  which  have 
been  found  5 inches  in  diameter,  indicating  a fish  of  great 
size.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  immense  laniary 
teeth.  Several  species  have  been  described  from  Great 
Britain  and  North  America. 

megalith  (meg'a-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  fieyac,  great, 
+ Wog,  stone.]  A great  stone;  specifically,  a 
stone  of  great  size  used  in  constructive  work  or 
as  a monument,  as  in  ancient  Cyclopean  and  so- 
called  Druidic  or  Celtic  remains. 

Hundreds  of  our  countrymen  rush  annually  to  the  French 
megaliths. 

J.  Fergusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  181,  note. 

megalithic  (meg-a-lith'ik),  a.  [<  megalith  + 
-ic.]  Consisting  of  megaliths  or  very  large 
stones:  as,  megalithic  monuments;  the  mega- 
lithic architecture  of  Egypt.  The  word  megalithic, 
however,  as  now  almost  exclusively  used,  has  reference 
to  a peculiar  class  of  monuments  or  remains,  of  which  the 
most  essential  feature  is  that  the  stones  used  in  their  con- 
struction in  a vast  majority  of  cases  have  nearly  or  quite 
their  natural  form.  Hence  these  remains,  in  so  far  as 
they  consist  of  stone,  have  been  designated  as  “rude  stone 
monuments.”  The  stones  used  in  them  are  frequently, 
but  not  always,  of  very  large  size.  The  menhir  and  dolmen 
are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the  various  forms  of 
megalithic  construction  (see  these  words),  but  circles  and 
avenues  or  alinements  of  standing  stones,  as  well  as  tumuli 
or  barrows  of  earth,  either  covering  or  inclosing  dolmens, 
and  frequently  surrounded  by  one  or  more  rows  or  circles 
of  upright  stones,  are  almost  equally  common  and  charac- 
teristic. The  region  especially  notable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  megalithic  remains  extends  from  north- 
ern Africa  through  France  and  Great  Britain  to  Scandi- 
navia. The  most  remarkable  display  of  the  various  forms 
is  in  Algiers,  in  Brittany,  in  Cornwall  and  various  districts 
in  southwestern  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland;  also  in  northern  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  southern  Scandinavia.  There  are  also  greatnum- 
bers  of  dolmens  and  tumuli  in  India,  especially  in  the  hills 
of  Khassia,  where  such  monuments  are  still  being  erected. 

To  the  same  primitive  period  [the  Neolithic]  of  rude  sav- 
age  life  must  be  assigned  the  rudiments  of  architectural 
skill  pertaining  to  the  Megalithic  Age.  Everywhere  we 
find  traces,  alike  throughout  the  seats  of  oldest  civilisa- 
tion and  in  earliest  written  records,  including  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  of  the  erection 
of  the  simple  monolith,  or  unhewn  pillar  of  stone,  as  a rec- 
ord of  events,  a monumental  memorial,  or  a landmark. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  338. 

But  it  is  in  Egypt  that  megalithic  architecture  is  seen  in 
its  most  matured  stage,  with  all  the  massiveness  which  so 
aptly  symbolises  barbarian  power.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  338. 

The  megalithic  structures,  menhirs,  cromlechs,  dolmens, 
and  the  like  . . . have  been  kept  up  as  matters  of  modern 
construction  and  recognized  purpose  among  the  ruder  in- 
digenous tribes  of  India.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  1. 55. 

megallantoid  (meg-a-lan'toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  pbyag, 
great,  large,  + NL.  allantois,  q.  v.]  Having  a 
large  allantois. 

Megalobatrachus  (meg,/a-lo-bat'ra-kus),  re. 
[NL.  (Tschndi),<Gr.  pbyag  (peyaX-),  great,  large, 
+ parpaxog,  a frog:  see  batrachian.]  An  Asiatic 
genus  of  the  family  Protonopsulce  (or  Crypto- 
branchidce),  having  four  small  but  well-formed 
feet,  and  no  gill-slits ; the  giant  salamanders. 
M.  maximus  is  the  largest  living  amphibian,  attaining  a 
length  of  three  feet  or  more.  It  is  found  in  Japan.  The 
proper  generic  name  is  Sieboldia. 

megalocarpons  (meg,/a-lo-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
peyaXosapirog,  having  large' fruit,  < /dya g (peyaX-), 
great,  large,  + mpndg,  fruit.]  Having  large 
fruit. 

megalocephalous(meg''/a-16-sef,a-lus),  a.  Same 

as  megacephalic. 


Megalops 

What  Thurnam  calls  medium  brains  range  in  weight  be- 
tween 40  and  52j  ounces  for  men  and  35  and  47J  ounces 
for  women.  All  brains  in  size  above  this  are  called  mega- 
locephalous.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  289. 

megalocyte  (meg'a-lo-sit),  re.  [<  Gr.  idyaq  (i/e- 
yaX-),  great,  large,  + kvtoq,  a cavity:  see  cyte.] 
A large  blood-corpuscle,  measuring  from  12  to 
15  micromillimeters  in  diameter;  found  in  the 
human  blood  in  eases  of  anemia,  especially  of 
pernicious  anemia. 

megalogonidium  (meg'-'a-lo-go-nid'i-um),  re. ; 
pi.  megalogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  peyac  ( peyaX -), 
great,  large,  + NL.  gonidium.]  Same  as  ma- 
crogonidium. 

megalograph  (meg'a-lo-graf),  re.  [<  Gr.  gkya g 
(ueyaX-),  great,  large,  + ypatyeiv,  write.]  A form 
of  camera  lucida  used  for  microscopic  drawing, 
or  for  industrial  pattern-drawing,  as  from  de- 
signs formed  by  the  kaleidoscope.  It  admits  of 
drawing  directly  from  the  microscopic  or  kalei- 
doscopic image. 

megalography  (meg-a-log'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  /it- 
yaf  (yeyaX-),  great,  la'rge,  -F  -ypa<f>ia,  < ypatpeiv, 
write.]  A drawing  of  pictures  to  a large  scale. 
Bailey,  1731. 

megalomania  (meg'a-lo-ma"ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fihyag  (peyaX-),  great,  + pavia,  madness : see 
mania.]  A form  of  insane  delusion  the  subjects 
of  which  imagine  themselves  to  be  vory  great, 
exalted,  or  powerful  personages ; the  delusion 
of  grandeur. 

Megalonyx  (me-gaTo-niks),  re.  [NL.  (Thomas 
Jefferson,  1797),  so  called  from  the  great  size 
of  its  claw-bones;  < Gr.  peyag  (utyaX-),  great, 
large,  + ovv f,  a claw.]  1.  A genus  of  gigantic 
extinct  Pleistocene  edentate  quadrupeds  re- 
lated to  the  sloths,  belonging  to  the  family 
Mylodontidce  (sometimes,  however,  referred  to 
the  Megatheriidai),  having  the  foremost  tooth  in 
each  jaw  large  and  separated  from  the  others 
by  a wide  diastema.  M.  cuvieri  is  one  of  the 
best-known  species. — 2.  [1.  c.]  An  individual 
^ora  species  of  this  genus, 
megalopa  (meg-a-lo'pa),  re.  Same  as  megalops,  2. 
megalophonous  (meg,/a-lo-fo/nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
peyaM<j>m>og,  having  a loud  voice,  < ptyag  (peyaX-), 
great,  + tjtuvy,  voice.]  1 . Having  a loud  voice ; 
vociferous;  clamorous.  [Rare.]  — 2.  Of  grand 
or  imposing  sound.  [Rare.] 

This  is  at  once  more  descriptive  and  more  megalopho * 
nous. 

Note  on  Shelley’s  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  Prol. 

Megaloplionus  (meg,,a-lo-f6'nus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  peyaX6<ftuvog,  having  a loud  voice : see  mega- 
lophonous.] A genus  of  larks,  of  the  family 
Alaudidw,  founded  by  G.  R.  Gray  in  1841  upon 
certain  African  species  which  have  naked  nos- 
trils and  are  colored  like  quails,  as  M.  apiatus 
(or  clamosa) : so  called  from  being  megalopho- 
nous. Also  called  Corypha. 
megalopic  (meg-a-lop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  peyaXuw6g, 
large-eyed,  < /dyag  (geyaX-),  great,  large,  + i>ip, 
eye:  see  optic.  Cf.  Megalops.]  Having  large 
eyes;  specifically,  of  crustaceans,  having  the 
character  of  a megalops. 

Megalopinse  (meg,/a-lo-pi'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Megalops  (Megalop-)  + -ire*.]  A subfamily 
of  elopine  fishes  without  pseudobranchite,  and 
with  large  scales  and  a long  anal  fin,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Megalops.  They  are  known 
as  tarpons  (or  tarpums)  and  jew-fish. 
megalopine  (meg'a-lo-pin),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Megalopince. 

II.  re.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Megalopince. 
megalopolist  (meg-a-lop'o-lis),  re.  [<  Gr. 
fieyaXdiroXtg,  a great  city,  metropolis  (also  the 
name  of  several  cities),  < ptyag  (peyaX-),  great, 
large,  + irAXig,  city:  see  police.]  A chief  city; 
a metropolis. 

Paul  and  his  wife  are  back  in  the  precincts  of  megalopo- 
lis. M.  Collins,  The  Ivory  Gate,  II.  211.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

Megalops  (meg'a-lops),  re. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  phycig  (peyaA-), 
great,  large,  + Snp,  eye: 
see  megalopic.]  1.  A 
genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Elopidse.  M.  cypri- 
noides  is  common  in  the 
East  Indies.  M.  atlanti- 
cus,  the  great  tarpon  of 
Florida,  is  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Tarpon. — 2. 

[1.  c.]  A spurious  genus  of 
decapod  crustaceans,  rep- 
resenting a stage  in  the 
development  of  crabs  in 
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which  the  Byes  are  enorm°ua.  The  term  is  retained  MegcllotillcB  (mee'*'a-16-ti,ne), 

as  the  designation  of  this  condition,  commonly  known  ,,r 7 ->■*--  1 -* — ” * ■■  « 

as  the  megalops  or  megalops  stage.  First  called  megalopa 
(W.  E.  Leach,  1815). 

In  the  higher  Decapoda  the  zoea  frequently  gives  rise  to  a 
Megalops , with  very  large,  stalked  eyes,  and  the  complete 
number  of  appendages,  from  which,  by  a series  of  moults, 
the  adult  form  is  produced.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  11. 


Megarrhiza 


3.  A genus  of  rove-beetles  or  stapkylinids,  con- 
taining a few  small  species  of  America  and  Af- 
rica. Dejean,  1833. — 4.  A genus  of  reptiles. 

megalopsia  (meg  - a - lop ' si  - ii),  n.  [NL. , < Gr. 
(“W  (j ueyaX-),  great,  large,  + aip,  eye.]  Apatho- 
logical  condition  of  the  eyes  in  which  objects 
appear  enlarged. 

megalopsychy  (meg "A -lop- si' ki),  n.  [<  Gr. 
geyatofuxta,  greatness"  of  soul,  < geyaU i/ui^oc, 
great-souled,  high-souled,  <.giyag{geyal-),  great, 
+ Tpvx^h  soul.]  Magnanimity:  greatness  of 
soul.  Blount.  [Rare.] 

Megaloptera  (meg-a-lop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  giyag {gsyaX-),  great,  large,  + irrepdv,  wing,  = 
m.  feather.]  A tribe  of  Neuroptera,  containing 
the  families  Myrmeleontidas,  Hemeroliidce,  and 
Mantispidce.  Latreille,  1803. 

Megalopteris  (meg-a-lop'te-ris).  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  giyag  (geyaX-),  great,  + jrrep/f,  a fern.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ferns  established  by  Dawson 
(1871),  which  is  related  to  Neuropteris  by  its 
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--= X — O :r  -r  — /j  ...pi.  [NL.,  < color.  The  family  is  divided  into  Megapodiina  and  Tale- 

Megalotis  + -ince.J  A subfamily  of  Canidte,  sallimx.  See  these  words,  and  Megapodius.  Usually  Me- 
represented  by  the  genus  Megalotis,  having 

enormously  large  ears,  three  true  tubercular  Megapodimse  (meg-a-pc-di-i  ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
molars  of  upper  jaw,  and  short  sectorial  teeth  * Megapodius  + -tna:.]  A subf amily  of  Mega- 
of  both  jaws.  podmlce  contrasting  with  Talegallinw,  contain- 

megalotinc  (meg-a-lo'tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  giyac  tw0 g‘'llera, Megapodius and Leipoa,  mound- 

(geyaX-),  great,  large,  + ovg  (ut-)  = E.  earl.]  0I,I.negaP0cls  proper. 

Having  large  ears,  as  a fox;  specifically,  of  or  -^®£aPOdlUS  (meg-a-po  di-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pertaining  to  the  Megalotince.  ft, large,  + 7rouf  (trod-)  = E.  foot.] 

-The  typical  and  principal  genus  of  Megapodi- 
idee,  established  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard  in  1824. 
It  contains  all  the  Megapodiince  excepting  Leipoa  ocellata 
—in  all  upward  of  20  species.  The  Australian  M.  tumulus, 
figured  above,  is  a characteristic  example. 


pertaining  to  the  Megalotince. 

Megalotis  (meg-a-lo'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fieyag 
(geyaX-),  great,  + olg  (in--)  = E.  carl.]  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Megalotince,  founded  by  Dliger 

in  1811.  M.  lalandi  is  the  large-eared  fox  of  a cnaracierisu  r__. 

Africa.  The  genus  is  also  named  Agriodus  megapolist  (me-gap'o-lis),  n.  [<  Gr.  giyag,  great, 
and  Otocyon. — 2.  A genus  of  African  and  In-  + ttoAig,  city.  Cf.  megalopolis.]  A metropolis, 
dian  larks  of  the  family  Alaudidce,  named  by  Amadavad.  . . is  at  this  present  the  mapupofig  of  Cam- 
Swainson  in  1827.  Seo  Pyrrhulauda.  baya.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  64. 

Megamastictora  (meg,/a-mas-tik,to-ra),  n.  pi.  Megaptera  (me-gap'te-ra),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  giyag, 
[NL.,<Gr.  giyag,  great,  + gaoriicTop,  ascourger,  great,  + irrcpiv,  wing,  = E.  feather.  Cf . Mc  - 
< gaoritjuv,  whip,  flog,  scourge,  < gaarii;  (gaorty-),  galoptera.]  A genus  of  furrowed  whalebone- 
a whip,  scourge.]  In  Sollas’s  classification  of  whales,  the  humpbacks,  belonging  to  the  family 
sponges,  one  of  two  main  branches  of  the  phy-  Balamopteridce,  and  typical  of  the  subfamily 
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lum  Parazoa  or  Spongice , characterized  by  the 
comparatively  large  size  of  the  choanocytes, 
which  are  0.005  to  0.009  millimeter  in  diameter; 
the  chalk-sponges : contrasted  with  Micromas- 
tictora. 


— jg I'lVUJi  V/JL  UJJfJ  DUUiaUIilJ1 

Megapterince,  established  by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1846. 
They  have  alow  dorsal  fin,  folds  of  skin  on  the  throat,  free 
cervical  vertebrae,  short  broad  baleen  plates,  and  very  long 
narrow  flippers  with  only  four  digits.  Numerous  species 
have  been  described,  from  all  seas,  but  probably  there  are 
only  two  or  three. 


which  is  related  to  Neuropteris  by  its  ^vwiu.  only  two  or  three, 

nervation,  and  to  Alethopteris  by  the  position  megamastictora!  (meg,'a-mas-tik'to-ral),  a.  [<  Megapterin®  (me-gap-te-ri'no),  n.pl.  [NL., 
Of  the  leaflets.  Thfi  fmndu  BM  vapw  lamn  ond  c!n,nin  Meaamas tictora  -fflZ.l  TTn.vi Tl cr  la/pnr a nliAono.  ( AleaCtDtcrO,  -Anrp..  1 A sml'vFn.milw  Tlstlmaa s\n-\ 


of  the  leaflets.  The  fronds  are  very  large  and  simply 
pinnate.  This  genus  (according  to  Lesquereux  not  sep- 
arable from  Danceopsis  except  by  the  characters  of  the 
venation)  is  found  in  beds  of  supposed  Devonian  age  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  Carboniferous,  especially  the 
Pottsvdle  formations,  of  the  Appalachian  trough  and  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Megalopteris  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  remarkable  of  a large  group,  including  Neurop- 
teris, Alethopteris,  etc.  (referred  to  the  N europterideee  or  run  i 
Mega loptendese),  whose  nearest  living  fern  allies  are  the  Vroigny. 
M arattiacese,  but  whose  internal  structure  causes  it  to  be  ** 
placed  in  the  Cycadojilices. 

Megalornis  (meg-a-lfir'nis),  n.  [NL.,<Gr./Ayar 
{peyaA-)f  great,  large,  + opvig,  bird.]  1 . Same  as 
1.  G.  N.  Gray , 1840. — 2.  A genus  of  huge 
fossil  birds  founded  by  Seeley  upon  a fragmen- 
tary  tibia  from  the  Eocene  of  Sbeppey,  Eng 

ll. was  the  same  specimen  that  had  been  referred 
to  IMhomis  by  Bowerbank,  the  true  Lithornis  of  Owen, 

18i4iL  Aeing  regar4ed  as  different.  A species  has  been 
called  M.  emmnus,  from  its  supposed  relationship  to  the 
emu. 

megalosaur  (meg'a-lo-sar),  71.  [<  NL.  Mega - 
losaurus. J A dinosaur  of  the  family  Megalo - 
sauridee . 


tVA  CU-m-lCUO-LAIX  LU“AUll J,  Ll.  |_\ 

Megamastictora  + -al.\  Having  large  choano- 
cytes,  as  a chalk-sponge ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Megamastictora. 

Megamys  (meg'a-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  giyag, 
great,  large,  + gvg,  mouse.]  Agenus  of  immense 
bystricomorphic  rodents  from  the  Eocene  of 
South  America,  of  the  family  CkinchilUdce. 
^D’Orbigny. 

megaphone  (meg'a-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  giyag,  great, 
+ sound.  Ct.megalophonous.]  An  instru- 
ment devised  by  Edison  for  assisting  hearing, 
adapted  for  use  by  deaf  persons  or  for  the  per- 
ception of  ordinary  sounds  at  great  distances. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  large  funnel-shaped  receivers 
for  collecting  the  sound-waves,  which  are  conducted  to 

the  same  specimen  that  had  been  referred  TiTl.e„eQnU^r+<)S,WrtUbe8'  t \ — — —r  , . . 

Bowerbank,  the  true  Lithornis  of  Owen  l-ton),  n.  [NL.  (Artis, 

1825),  _<  Gr.  giyag,  great,  large,  + tpvrdv,  plant.] 
A fossil  fern-stem  found  in  the  coal-measures 


< Megaptera  + Ana;.]  Asubfamily  oi  Balaenop- 
teridee  or  finner-whales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Megaptera;  the  humpbacks.  The  low  dorsal  fin 
forms  a characteristic  hump  on  the  back  ; the  long  manus 
has  the  four  digits  composed  of  numerous  phalanges,  and 
the  throat  is  plicated.  The  genera  arc  three : Megaptera 
Poescopia,  and  Eschrichlius. 

megapterine  (me-gap'te-rm),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Megaptera  4-  ~ine L]  I.  a.  Having  long  fins,  as 
a finner-whale ; belonging  to  the  Megapterince . 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Megapterince. 

Megarhynchus  (meg-a-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  giyag,  great,  large,  + fiiiyxog,  snout,  bill.] 
A genus  of  American  tyrant  flycatchers,  of 


megalosaurian  (meg//a-lo-s4'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 

[<  NL.  Megalosaur  us  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  a megalosaur. 

II.  n.  A megalosaur. 

Megalosauridae  (meg/''a-lo-s§,'ri-de),  n.pl. 

[NL.,<  Megalosaurus  + -idee.]  Afamily of dino- 
saurians  with  biconcave  vertebrae,  pubes  slen- 
der and  united  distally,  and  fore  and  hind  feet, 
three-  and  four-toed  respectively.  megupvu. 

megalosauroid  (meg^a-lp-s^'roid),  a.  and  n.  megapode  (meg'a-pod),  n. 
[<  NL.  Megalosaurus  + Gr.  elSog,  form.]  Same  A.  Newton. 
as  megalosaurian. 

Megalosaurus  (meg'a-lo-sa'rus),  n.  [NL., 

Gr.  giyag  (gtyaX-)j 


of  Europe  and  America.  This  fossil  belongs  to  the 
trunk  of  a tree-fern,  and  is  marked  by  large  scars,  which  are 
sometimes  nearly  square  in  outline  and  sometimes  trans- 
versely oval,  and  placed  in  opposite  biserial  rows.  The 
cicatricial  disks  usually  exhibit  horseshoe-shaped  impres- 
sions, the  transections  of  the  vascular  system.  This  fern 
occasionally  grew  to  a very  considerable  size, 
megapod  (meg'a-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  giyag, 
great,  large,  + novg  (rod-)  = E.  foot.  Cf.  Gr.  ue- 
yaAonovg,  having  large  feet.]  I.  a.  Having  large 
feet : specifically  applied  to  the  Megapodiidce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Megapodiidce. 
megapodan  (me-gap'6-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
megapod. 

Same  as  megapod. 


great,  large,  + aavpog, 
a lizard.]  A genus  of 
dinosaurian  reptiles, 
typical  of  the  family 
Megalosauridce,  estab- 
lished by  Buckland 
upon  remains  indicat- 
ing a gigantic  terres- 
trial reptile  of  carnivorous  habits.  The  size  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  and  even  60 


Skull  of  Megalosaurus. 


Megapodidse  (meg-a-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Megapodius  + -idw.  j Same  as  Megapodiidce. 

Megapodiid®  (meg^a-po-di'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Megapodius  + -idee.]  A family  of  peristeropo- 
dous  alectoromorphous  birds  of  the  order  Gal- 
Knee,  typified  by  the  genus  Megapodius;  the 
megapods  or  mound-birds ; the  jungle-fowls  of 
Australia.  They  have  relatively  large  feefi  with  four 
toes  on  a level,  as  in  the  American  curassows  or  Cracidce, 
which  latter  the  megapods  represent  in  the  Australasian 
region.  They  are  known  as  mound-birds  from  their  singu- 


i»  Megalosaurus  (restored) ; 2,  tooth ; 3,  part  of  jaw. 


feet  in  length.  The  femur  and  tibia  were  each  about  3 
teet  long.  The  remains  of  megalosaurs  have  been  found 
m abundance  in  the  Oolite. 

megalosplenia  (meg,/a-16-sple'ni-&),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  giyag  (geyaX-),  great,  large,  "+  an'Xyv,  the 
milt,  spleen.]  In  patliol.,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 

III.  27 


Mound-bird  {.Megapodius  tumulus). 


Megarhynchus pitangua,  life-size. 


the  family  Tyrannidce,  of  which  M.  pitangua 
of  Brazil  is  the  type,  characterized  by  an  enor- 
mous bill.  M.  mexicanus  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  M.  chrysogaster  of  Ecuador  are  other  species.  The 
genus  was  named  by  Thunberg  in  1824,  and  is  idso  called 
Scaphorhynchus,  Platyrhynchus,  and  Megastoma. 

Megarian  (me-ga'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Megara,  < Gr. 
M iyapa,  pi.,  Megara  (appar.  pi.  of  giyapov,  hall, 
chamber,  in  pi.  palace,  caves  (cells  or  chapel) 
of  Demeter:  see  megaron),  + -ian.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Megara,  a city  of  ancient  Greece,  or 
to  Megaris,  a territory  between  Attica  and  Cor- 
inth, of  which  it  was  the  capital;  Megaric. — 
Megarian  school,  a school  of  philosophy  founded  at  Me- 
gara about  400  b.  c.  by  Euclid,  a native  of  that  city,  and 
a disciple  of  Socrates.  The  philosophers  of  this  school 
taught  that  the  only  rerlity  is  the  incorporeal  essence; 
that  the  material  world  has  no  real  existence ; that  change 
is  inconceivable;  that  only  the  actual  is  possible ; that  the 
good  is  the  only  real ; and  that  virtue  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  good.  The  school  made  much  of  sophisms,  and"  cul- 
tivated a sort  of  logic  of  refutation,  which  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  eristic  or  dialectical  school. 

Megaric  (me-gar'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Megaricus, 
\ Gr.  MjyaptKog,  of  Megara,  < Miyapa,  Megara.] 
I.  a.  Same  as  Megarian. 

II.  n.  A Megarian  philosopher,  or  a follower 
of  the  Megarian  school. 

megaron  (meg'a-ron),  n, ; pi.  megara  (-ra).  [< 
Gr.  giyapov,  a large  room,  a large  building,  a 
palace,  < giyag;  great,  large,  spacious.]  In  Gr. 
arcliccol.,  specifically,  the  great  central  hall  of 
the  Homeric  house  or  palace,  in  large  houses  ot 
this  early  time  there  was  a megaron  for  the  men  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  another,  more  secluded, 
for  the  women  of  the  household.  Tho  plan  and  disposition 
of  such  megara,  with  the  ceremonial  family  hearth  in  the 
middle,  have  been  most  clearly  made  out  by  the  excava- 
tions of  Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  at  Tiryns  in  the  Pelo- 


lar  and  characteristic  habit  of  scraping  up  heaps  of  soil  and  TV/r ^ ~ nvrr  ✓ n 

decaying  vegetable  substances,  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried  ^©S^rrlliza  (meg-a-n  za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

yeyag,  great,  + pit,af  root.]  A former  genus 


nauu,  ui  scraping  up  neaps  oi  sou  ana 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried 
and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  decomposing 
mass.  The  eggs  are  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The 
chicks  hatch  feathered  and  able  to  fly.  The  birds  inhabit 
brush  and  scrub,  usually  by  the  seaside,  and  go  sometimes 
in  pairs,  sometimes  in  large  companies.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  common  fowl,  and  are  generally  of  somber 


of  plants  now  included  under  Micrampelis. 
The  species  so  separated  differ  from  the  others  in  their 
large  turgid  seeds,  15  to  30  millimeters  long,  and  in  the 
enormous  development  of  their  roots.  See  Echinocystis, 
bitter-root,  1,  and  chilli-coyote  (under  chilli). 


megasclere 


3692 


meistersanger 


megasclere  (meg' a, -skier),  re.  [<  NL.  mega- 
sclerus,  < Gr.  peyag,  great,  large,  + aulripd f,  hard.] 


the  megasthenic  and  microsthenic  divisions  of  which 

->  » « ~ 7 stand  widely  apart.  J.  D.  Dana,  On  Cephalization,  p.  8. 

A supporting  spicule  of  a sponge, forming  a part  megasyntlietic  (meg^a-sin-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
of  the  skeleton.  Megascleres  are  generally  of  toge  £ ' t + amlQET^  putting  together:  see 

size,  as  indicated  hy  the  name,  and  usually  contribute  to  r I »>  ».  ^ mo™  1 

the  formation  of  a more  or  less  consistent  skeleton,  while  synthetic .]  Same  as  poly  synthetic,  [Rare.] 
the  microscleres  or  flesh-spicules  serve  only  for  the  sup-  megathere  (meg  a-ther),  n.  [<  -NL.  megattien- 
port  of  single  cells : but  the  distinction  is  not  possible  in  um^  X mammal’  of  the  family  Megatheriidce. 
all  cases.  megatherian  (meg-a-tke'ri-an),  a.  and  w.  [< 

rnegasclerous  (meg  a-skle-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  Megatherium  +"-«».]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 

sclere  + -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a ' ™eBa*  in  t0  tlle  genus  Megatherium. 
sclere ; having  the  character  of  a megasclere.  |L  ^ Asmegatlle4. 


This  is  in  contrast  with  the  fact  among  Crustaceans,  megohm' (meg 'om),  n.  [<  Gr.  fdyag,  great  (see 

— j ~i — nf  -uu,.),  meg-),  + ohm.']  A unit  equal  to  one  million 

ohms. 

megrim  (me'grim),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mea- 
grim,  meagrom;  < ME.  migrim,  migreyme,  mi- 
grene,  mygreyn,  a corruption  of  migraine,  my- 
graine,  < OF.  migraine,  F.  migraine  (>  G.  Dan. 
migrane  — Sw.  migran ) = Sp.  migraHa  = It.  ma- 
grana,  emigrania,  < L.  hemicranium,  < Gr.  fiyi- 


or  worms  of  large  size.  The  Ceylonese  M. 
cceruleus  is  a yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s 
finger. 

megascope  (meg'a-skop), re.  [<  Gr.  ytya c,  great, 
+ CKoireiv,  view.]  ’ 1.  A modification  of  the  so- 
lar microscope  for  the  examination  of  bodies 
of  considerable  dimensions. — 2.  In  photog.,  an 
enlarging  camera. 

megascopic  (meg-a-skop'ik),  a.  [As  megascope 
+ -ic.]  Perceptible  through  unaided  vision ; 


< Megatherium  + -ides.]  A family  of  extinct 
gigantic  edentate  animals  of  the  order  B-uta, 
related  to  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters,  the  re- 
mains of  which  occur  abundantly  in  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  of  North  and  South  America ; the 
ground-sloths.  The  teeth  are  usually  10  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  8 in  the  lower,  as  in  the  Bloths — in  the  genus 
Coelodon  8 in  the  upper  j'aw  and  6 in  the  lower.  The  typi- 
cal and  leading  genera  are  Megatherium  and  Scelidot fie- 
ri uni : many  others  are  sometimes  referred  to  this  family, 

. .---j  . , - , . - „ . - sometimes  to  Mylodontidse,  etc. 

visible  without  the  use  of  a,  powerful  magnify-  mega-(;herioid.  (meg-a-the'ri-oid),  a.  and  re.  [< 
mg  instrument,  or  with  only  the  assistance  of  ^ atherimn  +'  ,oi%^  I.  Resembling  orhav- 
a pocket-lens:  used  m contrast  to  microscopic,  -ythe  eharacters  0Jf  a megathere;  belonging 
with  reference  to  objects  or  investigations  m t ^ Megatheriidce. 

regard  to  which  the  use  of  a microscope  is  not  n n ^ me„atbere  or  some  similar  mammal, 
required:  as,  the  megascopic  constituents  of  Alg0  theroid. 

a rock;  the  megascopic  structure  of  the  brain , Megatherium  (meg-a-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 

A1S0  Gr.  geyag,  great,  large,  + Br/piov,  a wild  beast.] 


a megascopic  examination  of  an  object, 
macroscopic,  macroscopical. 
megascopical  (meg-a-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  mega- 
scopic + -al.]  Same  as  megascopic. 
megascopically  (meg-a-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
the  naked  eye ; by  superficial  inspection  as  dis- 
tinguished from  minute  or  microscopic  inspec- 
tion; without  the  use  of  magnifiers.  Also  mac- 
roscopically. 

Megascops  (meg'a-skops),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gt- 
yaq,  great,  4-  atconji,  a small  kind  of  owl.]  A 
genus  of  horned  owls  of  the  family  Strigidce,  es- 
tablished by  J.  J.  Kaup  in  1848.  The  name  is 
now  adopted  for  the  group  of  American  species  of  which 
the  common  red  or  mottled  owl  of  North  America,  usu- 
ally called  Scops  asio , is  the  type, 
megaseme  (meg'a-sem),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  utyag, 
great,  large,  + dijya,  sign.]  I.  a.  In  anthrop., 
having  a large  index;  specifically  in  cra- 
niom .,  having  an  orbital  index  over  89 
(Broea,  Flower),  or  over  85  (German  anthro- 
pologists) ; not  microseme. 

II.  re.  A skull  having  a large  index. 
Megasoma  (meg-a-so'ma),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gtyag, 
great,  large,  + ccjya,  body.]  1 . A genus  of  large 
cetonian  coleopters,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
having  the  prosternal  process 


1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Megatherii- 
dce, containing  huge  extinct  sloths  larger  than 
a rhinoceros. 

They  had  10  teeth 

in  the  upper  jaw,  o:\ 

and  8 in  the 
lower,  deeply  im- 
planted, persist- 
ently growing, 
prismatic,  and 
with  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the 
vasodentine,  den- 
tine, and  cement 
that  as  they  wore 
away  the  triturat- 
ing surfaces  continued  to  present  a pair  of  transverse 
ridges.  One  of  the  best-known  species  is  M.  americanum, 
the  skeleton  of  which  measures  18  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  tail,  which  is  5 feet. 

2.  [ i . c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus, 
megatherm  (meg'a -therm),  re.  [<  Gr.  peyag, 

great,  + depyy,  heat.]  In  hot.,  a term  proposed 


Skeleton  of  Megatherium. 


upavia , a pain  in  one  side  of  the  head,  < y/u-,  half, 
+ spaviov,  head,  cranium:  see  hemicrania.]  1. 
A form  of  headache  usually  confined  to  or  be- 
ginning or  predominating  on  one  side  of  the 
head.  It  may  be  ushered  in  by  malaise,  languor,  chilli- 
ness, or  ocular  or  other  sensory  symptoms.  The  ocular 
symptoms  are  such  as  amblyopia,  a glimmering  appear- 
ance before  the  eyes,  spectra  of  angular  outline  (fortifica- 
tion spectra),  or  hemianopsia.  The  headache,  often  be- 
coming overpowering  in  its  character  and  intensity,  lasts 
from  several  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  At  its  height  it 
is  attended  often  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  attacks 
return  with  a certain  periodicity.  Exhausting  influences 
are  apt  to  increase  their  frequency.  The  liability  to  me- 
grim lasts  for  years,  and  is  apt  to  disappear  in  middle  life 
or  later.  Also  called  migraine,  hemicrania,  nervous  head- 
ache, and  tick-headache. 

A fervent  mygreyn  was  in  the  ry3t  syde  of  hurr  hedde. 

Chron.  VUodun .,  p.  12.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  pi.  Lowness  of  spirits,  as  from  headache  or 
general  physical  disturbance;  the  “blues”;  a 
morbid  or  whimsical  state  of  feeling. 

These  are  his  megrims . firks,  and  melancholies.  Ford. 

3.  pi.  In  farriery,  a sndden  attack  of  sickness  in 
ahorse  at  work,  when  he  reels,  and  either  stands 
still  for  a minute  dull  and  stupid,  or  falls  to  the 
ground  insensible.  These  attacks  are  often 
periodical,  but  are  most  frequent  in  warm  wea- 
ther. 

Meibomian  (ml-bo'mi-an),  a.  [<  Meibomius 
(see  def . ) + -an.]  In  anat".,  pertaining  to  Meibo- 
mius (Heinrich  Meibom,  a German  physician, 
1638-1700):  specifically  applied  to  the  seba- 
ceous follicles  of  the  eyelids,  known  as  Meibo- 
mian glands  or  follicles.  They  secrete  the  unc- 
tuous substance  which  lubricates  the  eye.  See 
gland. 

meidan,  re.  Same  as  maidan. 

Meidinger  cell  (mi'ding-er  sel).  A voltaic  ele- 
ment in  which  the  plates  are  zinc  and  copper 
and  the  liquids  solutions  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate and  copper  sulphate.  The  copper  plate  and 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  are  contained  in  a small  jar 
which  stands  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; the  supply  of  cop- 
per sulphate  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a funnel  or  tube  con- 
taining crystals  of  it  and  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
cell  down  into  the  inner  jar. 

re.  See  mickle. 


by  Alphonse  de  Candolle  in  1874  to  designate  meiJj[e  a.  and 
a plant  of  his  first  “physiological  group,”  re-  n.  See  memy. 

quiring  great  heat  combined  with  much  moist-  meintt.  past  participle  of  mingl. 


latitude,  in  warm  moist  valleys  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  20°  C.  See  hekistotherm. 


Megasomince,  w 

glabrous;  Hercules-beetles  or  elephant-beetles.  

M.  elephas,  M.  typhon,  M.  actoeon,  and  M.  thersites  are  megatype  (meg'a-tip),  re.  [<  Gr.  peyag,  great, 
American  species  of  these  huge  beetles.  All  these  are  iar£;e.  + tvkoc,  impression.]  In  photog.,  an  en- 
South  American  except  M.  thersites,  winch  is  Californian.  i r 

They  are  the  largest  coleopters  known.  The  genus  was  largea  positive.  ..  , 

established  by  Kirby  in  1825.  . megailllC  (me-ga'llk),  a.  [<  NL.  megaullCUS,  < 

2.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Boisdu-  Gr.  yeyac,  great,  + NL.  aula,  aula : see  aula,  2.] 
ml,  1836.  Having  the  aula  large ; specifically,  of  or  per- 

Megasominae  (meg,/a-so-mi'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  taining  to  the  Megaulica. 

< Megasoma  + -ina;.]'  Swainson’s  name  of  the  Megaulica  (me-ga'li-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  nent.  pi. 
Hercules-beetles  as  a subfamily  of  Cetonidce.  of  megaulicus : see  megaulic.]  Animals  whose 

megasporange  (meg'a-spo-ranj),  re.  [<  Gr.  aula  is  large  and  whose  cerebral  hemispheres 
ptyac,  great,  + avdpoq,  a spore  or  seed,  + ayyog, 
a vessel.]  Same  as  macrosporangium. 
megaspore  (meg'a-spor),  re.  [<  Gr.  ylyag,  great, 
large,  + andpog,  seed.]  Same  as  macrospore. 

Some  of  the  best  seams  of  coal  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  these  Megaspares. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 347. 

Same  as  bagasse. 

^ i.pl.  [NL.,  <Gr. 

yeyac,  great,  large,  + odhoc,  strength.]  In  Dana’s 


meintt.  „ 

ure.  The  plants  of  this  group  (megatherms)  occur  either  mejnV4  (me'ni),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  meyney, 
within  the  tropics  or  not  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  mea~y,  memJ)  menie,  many,  maignie,  Sc.  menyie, 


Mammalia.  Dana  divided  this  class  into  four  orders : ^ % maprazafivnore 

Archontia,  man  alone;  Megasthena,  the  quadrumanous,  C>ame  Ub  niaurvzuubjjvi v. 
carnivorous,  herbivorous,  and  cetacean  mammals ; Micro-  megerg  (meg  erg),  n.  Same  as  megaerg. 
sthena,  the  chiropters,  in sectivores, rodents,  and  edentates;  Megilla  (me-jil'a),  n.  [NL.]  1.  Agenus  of  lady- 

/I  cl.' - — * ~ 4- 1 nn/1  winnoframcQ  Thu  nmnnna-  _ . - -*  « " ■’  — ■ ” ■ *•  n tit 


Ooticoidea,  the  marsupials  and  monotremes.  The  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  Owen’s  Archencephala,  Gyrencephala, 

Lissencephala,  and  Lyencephala.  Megasthena  corresponds 
to  Gyrencephala ; also  to  Educabilia,  exclusive  of  man. 

Also  Megasthenes. 

megasthene  (meg' a-sthen),  re.  One  of  the 
Megasthena;  any  quadrumanous,  carnivorous, 
herbivorous,  or  cetacean  mammal. 

There  is  a close  parallelism  with  the  Mutilates,  the  megilp  (me-gllp  ),  _ 

lowest  of  the  Megasthenes.  JMCgiSttllieS  (mej-is-ta  nez), 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1863,  p.  71. 

megasthenic  (meg-a-sthen'ik),  a.  [<  mega- 
sthene + -ic.]  Having  great  strength  of  struc- 
tural character;  strongly  organized;  specifi- 
cally, having  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Megasthena. 


menzie,  etc. ; < ME.  meiny,  meine,  meyny,  mayny, 
meynee,  mayne,  meyne,  mense,  meigne,  etc.,  < OF. 
mesnee,  maisnee,  mesnie,  maignee,  maineda  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  mesnada,  manada  = It.  masnada  (ML. 
reflex  maisnada,  mainada,  mesnada,  masnada, 
etc. ),  < *mansionata,  ahousehold,<  L.  mansio(n-), 
a dwelling,  mansion:  see  mansion.]  1.  House- 
hold; suite;  attendants;  retinue;  train. 

He  wile  senden  after  the 
Fram  heuene  adun  of  his  meigne. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 
He  sawe  the  deuill  syttyng  and  all  his  meyny  aboute 
hym.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  168. 

Som  man  wolde  out  of  his  prisoun  fayn, 

That  in  his  lious  is  of  his  meynee  slayn. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  400. 

2.  Company;  army. 

Lest  that  she  wolde  hem  with  her  hondes  slen, 

Or  with  her  meynee  putter  hem  to  flyghte. 

Chaucer ; Monk's  Tale,  1.  352. 
But  the  kynge  Brandon  and  the  kynge  Pyncenars  dide 
grete  merveiles  bothe  with  theire  bodyes  and  theire  meyne 
that  were  full  bolde  and  hardy.  M erlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  588. 
They  summon’d  up  their  meiny ; straight  took  horse, 
Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  35. 

_ v L . meio-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  see  »iio-. 

birds,  of  the  family  Coccinellidce,  founded  by  meipsead  (me-ip'se-ad),  re.  [<  L.  me  (=  E.  me), 


are  extended  horizontally  or  undifferentiated. 
They  are  the  Ichthyopsida  exclusive  of  amphibians,  dip- 
noans,  and  Branchiostoma.  Wilder , Amer.  Hat.,  Oct.,  1887, 
p.  914. 

megavolt  (meg'a-volt),  re.  [<  Gr.  peyar,  great 
(see  meg-),  + volt.]  A unit  equal  to  one 
million  volts. 

megaweber  (meg'a-va-ber),  re.  [<  Gr.  ptyae, 
great  (see  meg-),  + E.  weber.]  A unit  equal  to 
a million  webers. 


Mulsant  in  1851.  The  larva  of  M.  maculata,  the  spot- 
ted ladybird,  is  useful  in  devouring  plant-lice,  chinch- 
bugs,  and  eggs  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle ; the  adult 
beetle  feeds  upon  pollen.  See  cut  under  ladybird. 

2.  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects.  Fdbri- 
cius,  1804. 

and  v.  See  magilp. 

^ „ .pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

peyiaraveg,  great  men,  grandees,  < plyiarog,  su- 


acc.  of  ego,  1,  + ipse,  self,  + -ad1.]  An  ego- 
tistical writing.  [Rare.] 

My  letters  to  you  are  such  pure  meipseads. 

Southey,  Letters,  III.  57. 

meirret,  meiret,  a.  [Of  obscure  origin:  ef.  F. 
moire,  moire,  watered  silk,  also  OF.  meire, 
“sorte  de  vetement”  (Godefr.).  N.  E.  D.]  In 
her. , divided  like  the  fur  potent  counter-potent. 


of  great,’  l^rge.]  ’a  superfamily  Meissner’s  corpuscles,  plexus.  See  corpuscle, 


perl,  ot  ptyag,  0 , „ ^ 

group,  by  Newton  made  an  order,  of  extant  plexus.  . . , - # 

ratite  birds,  containing  the  two  families  Casu-  meistersanger,  meistersinger  (mis  ter-seng  - 
ariidce  and  Dromasidce.,  or  the  cassowaries  and  er,  -sing"er),  re.  [G.,  < meister,  master,  + ganger 
emus.  Called  Casuarii  by  some  authors.  (=  AS.  sangere),  singer  (<  sang,  song),  or  singer 


meistersanger 

= E.  singer.']  A mastersinger;  specifically,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  societies  or  gilds  formed 
during  a period  ranging  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany  (the  most  celebrated  at  Nuremberg) 
for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music.  These 
societies  were  composed  mostly  of  workingmen,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  field  occupied  before  their  time  by  the  Min- 
nesanger,  who  had  usually  belonged  to  the  aristocratic 
classes.  They  founded  schools  in  which  their  art,  called 
Meistergesang , was  taught  according  to  strict  rules  con- 
stituting a system  called  tabulator.  They  practised 
chiefly  lyrical  poetry,  generally  on  a biblical  subject, 
sung  with  an  accompaniment  of  some  stringed  instru- 
ment, as  the  harp,  violin,  etc.  Before  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Meister  (master)  it  was  necessary,  as  a rule,  to 
pass  through  four  preparatory  degrees:  viz.,  Schuler 
(scholar ),  Schulfreund  (schoolfellow),  Dichter  (poet),  and 
Sanger  (singer).  The  candidate  for  admission  to  the  gild 
had  to  present  a poem  and  its  musical  accompaniment, 
which  must  receive  the  approval  of  four  judges,  called 
Merker,  who  examined  the  diction,  grammatical  construc- 
tion, meter,  rime,  and  melody.  The  Meistersanger 
claimed  to  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  their  earliest  school  is  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  at  Mainz  about  1312  by  Frauenlob,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Minnesingers,  and  schools  were  established 
afterward  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  After 
the  Reformation  the  gilds  gradually  became  extinct,  but 
the  school  at  Ulm  continued  in  existence  until  1839. 

meithf,  n.  See  meethX . 

meiurus,  n.  See  miurus. 

meizoseismal  (ml-zo-sis'mal),  a.  and n.  [Irreg. 

< Gr.  f lElfav , irreg.’  comp]’  of  (ifyag,  great,  + 
usiGfidg , an  earthquake : see  seismic.']  I.  a.  Con- 
nected with  or  relating  to  the  greatest  over- 
turning power  of  an  earthquake-shock.  Mallet . 
— Meizoseismal  curve,  that  curve  which  connects 
points  upon  the  earth’s  surface  in  which  the  upsetting  or 
overturning  power  of  an  earthquake-shock  was  a maxi- 
mum. 

Within  the  meizoseismal  curve  the  shock  has  less  over- 
turning power,  because  then  its  direction  is  more  vertical ; 
without,  because,  though  more  horizontal,  the  power  of 
the  shock  has  become  weakened  by  distance  of  transmis- 
sion. Mallet , in  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry 

[(3d  ed.),  p.  351. 

II.  re.  Ihseismological  nomenclature,  a curve 
uniting  points  of  maximum  disturbance  or 
“overthrow”  (Mallet),  or  those  at  which  the 
effects  of  any  earthquake-shock  have  been  felt 
with  the  greatest  violence, 
meizoseismic  (mi-zo-sls'mik),  a.  [As  meizoseis- 
m-al  + -ic.J  Same  as  meizoseismal. 
me  judice  (me  jo'di-se).  [L. : me,  abl.  of  ego, 
I;  judice,  abl.  of  judex,  judge:  see  judge,  ».] 

I being  the  judge ; in  my  opinion ; according 
to  my  judgment. 

meket,  a.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  meek. 
Mekhitarist  (mek'i-tar-ist),  n.  [Named  after 
Mekhitar  da  Pietro,  a native  of  Sebaste,  Arme- 
nia, who  founded  a religious  society  at  Con- 
stantinople : see  def.]  A member  of  an  order 
of  Armenian  monks  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Borne,  under  a rule  resembling  the 
Benedictine,  founded  by  Peter  Mekhitar  (1676- 
1749)  at  Constantinople  in  1701,  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  1712,  and  finally  settled  on  the  is- 
land of  San  Lazzaro  near  Venice  in  1717.  This 
is  still  their  chief  seat,  while  they  have  an  independent 
monastery  at  Vienna  and  branches  in  Russia,  France 
Italy,  Turkey,  etc.  The  Mekhitarists  are  devoted  to  the 
religious  and  literary  interests  of  the  Armenian  race  wher- 
ever found,  and  have  published  many  ancient  Armenian 
manuscripts  as  well  as  original  works ; and  their  society 
is  also  organized  as  a literary  academy,  which  confers 
honorary  membership  without  regard  to  race  or  religion. 
Also  Mechitarist. 

mekillt,  a.  An  old  form  of  mickle. 
melaconite (me-lak'o-nit) , re.  [< Gr. pt-'kac, black, 
+ icovig,  dust,  + -*£e2.]  Ablaek  or  grayish-black, 
impure,  earthy  (also  crystallized)  oxid  of  cop- 
per, found  in  Vesuvian  lava  (there  called  teno- 
rite ) and  abundantly  at  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake 
Superior.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  other  ores, 
melada  (me-la'da),  re.  [<  Sp.  melada,  prop.  fern, 
pp.  of  melar,  candy,  (.miel,  < L.  mel,  honey:  see 
mell2.]  Crude  or  impure  sugar  as  it  comes  from 
the  pans,  consisting  of  sugar  and  molasses  to- 
gether. 

Melada  shall  be  known  and  defined  as  an  article  made  ] 
in  the  process  of  sugar-making,  being  the  cane-juice  boiled 
down  to  the  sugar-point  and  containing  all  the  sugar  and 
molasses  resulting  from  the  boiling-process,  and  without 
any  process  of  purging  or  clarification. 

V-  8.  Statutes,  XVIII.  839,  quoted  in  Morgan’s  IT.  S.  Tariff,  j 

melsena  (me-le'na),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gehuva 
(sc.  xo^v),  black  bile,  fern,  of  ptXag,  black.]  1. 
Black  vomit:  a term  adopted  by  Sauvages  to 
denote  the  occurrence  of  dark-colored,  gru- 
mous,  and  pitchy  evacuations,  generally  ac- 
companied hy  vomiting  of  black-colored  bloody 
matter.  The  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever  is  a morbid 
secretion  mixed  with  blood  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 
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2.  The  discharge  from  the  anus  of  dark,  tarry, 
and  altered  blood,  the  result  of  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage. 

Melffinornis  (mel-e-nor'uis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  p&- 

"Xaiva,  fern,  of  ge/.ac,  black,  + bpvig,  a bird.]  A 
genus  of  African  drongo-shrikes  established  hy 
G.  K.  Gray  in  1840,  containing  such  species  as 
M.  edolioides.  Also  called  Melasoma. 
melah  (me'la),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
a fair,  or  an  assembly  of  pilgrims  or  devotees, 
partly  for  religious  and  partly  for  commercial 
purposes.  Imp.  Diet. 

melainotype  (me-la'no-tlp),  re.  An  incorrect 

form  for  inelanotype. 

Melaleuca  (mel-a-lu'ka),  re.  [NL.  (Linnmus), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  black  trunk  and  white 
branches;  K Gr.  /ilAag,  black,  + Zemof,  white.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Myrtacese,  the 
tribe  Leptospermeas,  and  the  subtribe  Eulep- 
tospermece.  It  is  characterized  hy  stamens  united  in 
bundles,  and  longer  than  the  petals  on  which  they  are  in- 
serted (the  bundles,  however,  not  uniting  to  form  a tube), 
and  by  numerous  linear  or  wedge-shaped  ovules  arranged 
in  the  cells  in  an  indefinite  number  of  series.  The  plants 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  usually  with  alternate  coriaceous 
leaves  that  are  one-,  three-,  or  several-nerved.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  red,  or  yellow,  generally  in  heads  or  spikes. 
See  hillock-tree , tea-tree,  and  cajeput. 

Melambo  bark.  Same  as  Malambo  bark  (which 
see,  under  bark2). 

Melameridse  (mel-a-mer'i-de),  re.  pi.  {NL. 

("Walker,  1855),  < Gr.  pEXag,  black,  + pypdg, 
thigh,  + -idee.}  A family  of  bombycid  moths, 
said  by  its  founder  to  have  much  affinity  to  the 
Zygcenidas  and  also  to  the  Pyralidce,  based  upon 
no  generic  name.  The  wings  are  generally  black,  some- 
times with  a metallic  hue,  often  adorned  with  bright  colors, 
.or  partly  limpid.  There  are  about  12  genera,  mainly  con- 
fined to  tropical  America. 

melampe  (me-lamp'),  re.  A shell  of  the  genus 
Melampus. 

melampodet  (me-lam'pod),  re.  [<  Gr.  //t/nurro- 
diov,  black  hellebore:  see  Melampodium.]  Black 
hellebore. 

Here  grows  Melampode  every  where, 

And  Teribinth,  good  for  Gotes. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  July, 

Melampodiese  (me-lam-po-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1836),  < Melampodium  + 
-ese.]  A subtribe  of  the  tribe  Eelianthese , fam 
ily  Aster acese,  the  Melampodinse  of  Engler  and 
Prantl.  It  includes  21  genera  and  about  108  species,  of 
which  25  belong  to  the  genus  Melampodium.  The  gen- 
era are  widely  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  are  mostly 
herbs. 

melampodineous  (me-lam-po-din'e-us),  a.  [< 
Melampodium.]  Resembling  or  belonging  to 
the  genus  Melampodium. 

Melampodium  (mel-am-po'di-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Linnasus),  <L.  melampodion,  < Gr.  /j.E?Mfnr6dcovy 
black  hellebore ; said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  MehavTTovg,  L.  Melampus , a legendary 
Greek  physician,  lit.  black-footed  : see  Melam- 
pus.] A genus  of  composite  plants,  type  of  the 
subtribe  Melampodiese.  The  achenia  are  thick ; the 
4 or  6 exterior  bracts  of  the  involucre  are  herbaceous, 
while  the  inner  ones  surround  the  achenes ; the  leaves 
are  opposite  and  entire,  and  the  flower-heads  are  pe- 
duncled.  There  are  about  25  species,  natives  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America. 

Melampus  (me-lam'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Me- 
'/.d/iTTOvg,  Melampus,  < peXag  (psAav-),  black,  + 
Trovg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.] 

In  conch.,  a genus  of  ba- 
sommatophorous  pul- 
monate  gastropods  of 
the  family  Auricididce. 

They  are  of  small  size,  with 
an  ovate  shell,  short  spire, 
and  sharp  outer  lip.  A spe- 
cies is  known  as  M.  coffea, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  coffee.  M.  bidenta- 
tus,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is 
very  common  in  salt  marsh- 
es along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

melampyrin  (mel -am - 
pi'riu),  re.  In  chem., 
same  as  dulcitol.  Also 
melampyrite. 

Melampyrum  (mel-am- 
pi'rum),  re.  [NL.  (Tour- 
uefort,  1700),  < Gr.  fte- 
Aafncvpov,  cow-wheat, 
lit.  ‘ black  wheat,’  < pslag 
(yskav-),  black,  + irvpdg, 
wheat.]  A genus  of 

plants  of  the  tribe  Rhi-  Flowering  rum  of  Cow. 
nanthese  and  family  wheat  (Meiampyrum  u. 

Scrophulariacese,  char-  fruTtTe,  a bract.°wer:  4,th° 


melancholically 

acterized  by  having  4 stamens,  2 ovules  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary,  and  opposite  leaves. 
There  are  25  (reduced  by  some  to  10)  species,  erect  branch- 
ing  annuals,  natives  of  extratropical  Europe  and  Asia  and 
of  North  America.  See  cow-wheat  and  horse-flower. 

Melanactes  (mel-a-nak'tez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pehig  (p.e?Mv -),  black,  + amlg,  brightness.]  A 
genus  of  click-beetles  of  the  family  Ela teridoe. 
M.  piceus  is  a shining  pitch-black  species,  one  inch  long, 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic  water-shed  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  7 species,  all  North  American.  Le  Conte,  1853. 
melanaemia  (mel-a-ue'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fislag  (/lefaiv-),  black,  + al'pa,  blood.]  A con- 
dition in  which  the  blood  contains  irregular- 
shaped particles  of  brown  or  black  pigment, 
either  swimming  free  in  the  plasma,  or  envel- 
oped in  leucocytes.  Melantemia  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  severe  forms  of  remittent 
or  intermittent  fever. 

melansemic  (mel-a-ne'mik),  a.  [<  melaniemia 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  melansemia. 
melanagoguet  (me-lan'a-gog),  re.  [<  Gr.  pt'/ag 
(pelav-),  black,  + dyuy'jg,  leading,  drawing,  < 
ayew,  draw.]  A medicine  supposed  to  expel 
*black  bile  or  choler. 

melancholia  (mel-an-ko'li-a),  re.  [LL.:  see 
melancholy.']  1.  In  'pathol.,  a mental  condition 
characterized  by  great  depression  combined 
with  a sluggishness  and  apparent  painfulness 
of  mental  action.  Melancholia  may  or  may  not  exhibit 
paroxysms  of  violent  behavior,  and  there  may  or  may  not 
be  delusions. 

2.  Same  as  melancholy,  2. 
melancholiac  (mel-an-ko'li-ak),  re.  [<  melan- 
choly, melancholia,  + - ac .]  A person  affected 
with  melancholia ; a melancholy  maniac. 

He  [Hamlet]  is  a reasoning  melancholiac,  morbidly 
changed  from  his  former  state  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
conduct. 

Dr.  Bucknill , quoted  in  Furness’s  Hamlet,  II.  210. 

melancholiant  (mel-an-ko'li-an),  a.  and  re. 
[ME.  melancolien;  as  melancholy,  melancholia, 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Melancholy. 

And  he  whiche  is  melancolien 
Of  pacience  hath  not  lien, 

Whereof  he  maie  his  wrath  restraine. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

II.  n.  A melancholiac. 

You  may  observe,  in  the  modern  stories  of  our  religious 
melancholians , t hat  they  commonly  pass  out  of  one  passion 
into  another,  without  any  manner  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  J.  Scott,  Works  (1718),  ii.  125.  {Latham.) 

melancholic  (mel-an-kol'ik),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  melencholick , malencolih;  = F.  melan- 
colique  = Pr.  melancolic , malencolic  = Sp.  melan- 
cdlico  = Pg.  melancolico  = It.  melancolico,  malin- 
coheo  (cf . D.  G.  melankolisch  = Sw.  melanlcolisk 
= Dan.  melankolsk ),  < L.  melancholicus , < Gr. 
pelayxoluidg,  having  black  bile,  < pehayxolia, 
black  bile,  melancholy:  see  melancholy .]  I.  a. 

1.  Affected  with  melancholy;  gloomy;  hypo- 
chondriac. 

She  thus  melancholicke  did  ride, 

Chawing  the  cud  of  grief e and  inward  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  19. 
Our  melancholic  friend,  Propertius, 

Hath  closed  himself  up  in  his  Cynthia’s  tomb. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

2.  Produced  by  melancholy ; expressive  or  sug- 
gestive of  melancholy;  somber;  gloomy;  mourn- 
ful : as,  melancholic  strains. 

To-day  you  shall  have  her  look  as  clear  and  fresh  as  the 
morning,  and  to-morrow  as  melancholic  as  midnight. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

3.  Producing  melancholy ; unfortunate;  caus- 
ing sorrow. 

The  Sea  roareth  with  a dreadfull  noyse;  the  Windes 
blowe  with  a certaine  course  from  thence ; the  people  haue 
a melancholike  season,  which  they  passe  away  with  play. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  485. 
Disperse  these  melancholic  humours,  and  become  your- 
self again.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  124. 

[Archaic  in  all  uses.  See  melancholy,  a.) 

II.  re.  1.  One  who  is  affected  with  mental 
gloom;  a hypochondriac;  in pathol.,  one  who 
suffers  from  melancholia;  a melancholiac. 

(As  to)  the  outward  parts  of  their  bodies,  here  brouches, 
chains,  and  rings  may  have  good  use ; with  such  like  orna- 
ment of  jewel  as  agreeth  with  the  ability  and  calling  of 
the  melencholicke.  Bright , Melancholy,  p.  320. 

Four  normal  persons  and  four  melancholics. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  359. 
2f.  A gloomy  state  of  mind. 

My  condition  is  much  worse  than  yours,  . . . and  will 
very  well  justify  the  melancholic  that,  I confess  to  you, 
possesses  me.  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  {Latham.) 

melancholically  (mel-an-kol'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a melancholy  way. 

The  red  town  rises  out  of  the  red  sand,  its  walls  ol 
rammed  clay  frittering  away  melancholically  in  the  sun. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  767* 


melancholily 

melancholily  (mel'an-kol-i-li),  adv.  [<  melan- 
choly + - ly 2.]  In  a melancholy  manner ; with 
melancholy.  [Rare.] 

On  a pedestal  is  set  the  statue  of  this  young  lady,  re- 
pozing  herself  in  a curious  wrought  osier  chair,  . . . mel- 
ancholily  inclining  her  cheek  to  the  right  hand. 

Keepe,  Monuments  of  Westminster  <1683),  p.  62. 

melancholiness  (mel'an-kol-i-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  melancholy;  disposition  to  be 
melancholy  or  gloomy. 

When  a boy,  he  [Hobbes]  was  playsome  enough;  but 
withall  he  had  then  a contemplative  melancholiness. 

Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  II.  600. 

melancholious  (mel-an-ko'li-us),  a.  [<  ME. 
melancolious , malencolious  ; as  melancholy  + 
-OMS.]  1.  Melancholy;  gloomy. 

Som  man  is  to  curious 
In  studye,  or  melancolyious. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  30. 
The  melancholious,  crazy  croon 
O’  cankrie  cafe. 

Bums,  Epistle  to  Major  Logan. 

2.  Expressing  melancholy  or  gloom. 

The  Rector  . . . added,  in  a melancholious  tone,  . . . 
" there  won’t  be  above  thirty  to  divide.” 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  xi. 

melancholistt  (mel'an-kol-ist),  n.  [<  melan- 
choly + -is£.]  One  who  is  affected  with  melan- 
cholia; a melancholiac. 
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2.  Affected  by  depression  of  spirits ; depressed 
inspirits;  dejected;  gloomy. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank ! why  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 156. 

3.  Given  to  contemplation;  thoughtful;  pen- 
sive. See  I.,  3.  [Rare.] 

A certain  music,  never  known  before, 

Here  soothed  the  pensive  melancholy  mind. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  40. 

4.  Producing  or  fitted  to  produce  sadness  or 
gloom;  sad;  mournful:  as,  a melancholy  fact; 
a melancholy  event. 

Their  Songs  are  very  melancholy  and  doleful ; so  is  their 
Musick : but  whether  it  be  natural  to  the  Indians  to  be 


thus  melancholy,  or  the  effect  of  their  Slavery,  I am  not  . , , \ _._;i 

certain.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 127.  Melanesian  (mel-a-ne.  shall),  a.  and 

’Tisnast.  that  melancholy  dream ! Melanesia  (see  def.),  lit.  the  islands 


’Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream ! 

Nor  will  I quit  thy  shore. 

Wordsworth , Poems  of  the  Affections,  ix. 
5.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  character;  suggestive 
of  melancholy;  somber. 

The  house  is  moderne,  and  seemes  to  be  the  seate  of 
some  gentleman,  being  in  a very  pleasant  though  melan- 
choly place.  Evelyn , Diary,  Sept.  30,  1644. 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
Melancholy  euryomia,  a beetle,  Euryomia  melancho- 
lica.— Melancholy  flycatcher,  Tyrannus  melanctwlicus. 
= Syn.  2.  Low-spirited,  dispirited,  unhappy,  hypochon- 
driac, disconsolate,  doleful,  dismal,  sad,  downcast. 


The  melancholist  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear  of  being  rneiaxicholV-tillStie  (mel'an-kol-i-this//l),  n. 
broken,  supposing  himself  of  glass  Glanmlle,  Essays,  iv.  ^ speeies  0f  thistle,  Carduus  hetero- 

melancholizet  (mel'an-kol-iz),  v [<  melancholy  phUus\m(.Q  reputed  to  cure  melancholy. 

become  melan-  .ii, — 


+ -ize.\  I.  intrans.  To  be  or 
choly ; indulge  in  gloomy  musings. 

A most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize, 
and  build  castles  in  the  air.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  154. 

II.  trans.  To  make  melancholy. 

That  thick  cloud- you  are  now  enveloped  with,  of  mel- 
ancholized  old  Age,  and  undeserved  Adversity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philos.  Poems,  Epis.  Ded. 

melancholy  (mel'an-kol-i),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
melancolie,  melincoly,  malencolye,  < OP . melan- 
colie, merencolie,  F.  melancolie  = Pr.  melancolia 


Melanchthonian(mel-angk-tho'ni-an),a.and». 

[<  Melanchthon(see  def.)  + -ian.  The  nameJfe- 
lanclithon  is  a translation  into  classical  form  of 
the  G.  surname  Scliwarzerd,  lit.  ‘ black  earth  ’ ; 

< Gr.  y'O.aq  (yekav-),  black,  + xQuv,  earth.]  I.  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Philipp  Melanchthon  (1497- 
1560),  the  German  reformer. 

II.  n.  A follower  of  Melanchthon  in  his  use 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  in  his  theo-  melange  (ma-lohzh'),  n. 


logical  views. 

-—a’  ■ , Tf  on  The  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lutheran  party 

— Sp.  melancolia  — Pg.  melancolia  — It.  melanco-  agajnst  Calvinists  and  moderate  Lutherans,  called  af- 
lia,  melanconia,  malinconia  - ■ D.  melankolie  = ter  their  leader  Mdanchthonians  or  philippists. 

G.  melancliolie  = Dan.  Sw.  meUtnkoli,  < LL.  P.  Schaff,  in  Amer.  Cyc.,  XIV.  246. 

melancholia,  < Gr.  yekayxokia,  the  condition  of  Melanconiese  (meFan-ko-nl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

having  black  bile  (L.  atra  bills),  jaundice,  mel-  •"  ’ ” ’ ’ 

ancholy,  madness,  < y sAay^oAof,  with  black  bile, 

< yDutg  (yekav-),  black,  + bile:  see  cholic 1. 

In  the  ad],  use  the  word  is  later,  standing  for 
melancholic. ] I.  n.  1.  Same  as  melancholia;  in 
old  use,  insanity  of  any  kind. 

Anone  into  melancolie, 

As  though  it  were  a fransie, 

He  fell.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

Yf  he  bite  her  in  his  rage, 


melaniine 

Picidce,  giving  name  to  a subfamily  Melaner- 
pince.  M.  erythrocephalus,  a typical  example,  is  the  com- 
mon red-headed  woodpecker  of  the  United  States,  steel- 
blue-black  and  white  with  crimson  head,  one  of  the  most 
abundant,  showy,  and  familiar  of  its  tribe  in  most  of  the 
States.  M.  fmnicioorus  is  a related  species  of  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  United  States,  noted  for  its  habit  of 
storing  acorns  in  holes  which  it  drills  in  dead  timber. 
Many  others  have  been  referred  to  this  genus. 

Melanerpinse  (mel//a-ner-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Melanerpes  + -incc.]  "A  subfamily  of  Picidas,  ex- 
emplified by  the  genus  Melanerpes,  of  uncer- 
tain limits.  The  group  includes  many  American  wood- 
peckers,  generally  of  spotted,  striped,  or  otherwise  varie- 
gated coloration,  such  as  the  species  of  Melanerpes  and 
Centurus. 

n.  [< 
of  the 

blacks,’  < Gr.  ylkac  (yelav-),  black,  + vfjoos,  an 
island.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Melanesia  or 
a race  inhabiting  it. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Melanesia,  a collection  of 
islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific,  in- 
cluding New  Caledonia,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Sol- 
omon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Britain, 
etc.  (some  geographers  include  Papua  and  ex- 
tend the  term  to  comprise  some  of  the  lesser 
islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago) ; a member 
of  one  of  the  black  or  dark-brown  races  in- 
habiting the  Melanesian  islands.  In  race  and 
language  the  Melanesians  appear  to  have  affinities  with 
both  the  Papuans  and  the  Polynesians. 

Melanetta  (mel-a-net'a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  y'f'tot;, 
black,  + vf/TTa,  vrjcaa,  duck:  see  Anas. ] A ge- 
nus of  marine  ducks  of  the  family  Anatidm  and 
subfamily  Fuligulince;  the  white-winged  black 
scoters,  surf-ducks,  or  sea-coots.  The  males  are 
black  or  blackish,  with  a large  white  area  on  the  wing 
and  abright  party-colored  hill.  Thecommon  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  M.  velvetina  or  M.  deglandi,  very  closely  re- 
lated to  M.  fused  of  Europe  and  Asia,  if  really  distinct. 
Also  written  Melanitta,  and  more  correctly  Mdanonetta. 

[F.,  a mixture,  < me- 


KLeianCOmera  <mei  an-KO-ni  e-e;,  n.  pi.  Melania  (me-la'ni-a),  n. 

(Corda,  1842),  < Melanconium  + -esc.-]  One  of  < ®lr blackness,  < 
the  principal  divisions  of  Fungi  Imperfecti,  or  - - - - • 

fungi  of  which  the  complete  life-history  is  un- 
known. Many  are  suspected  of  being  asexual  stages  of 
Ascomycetes.  The  spores  ooze  out  in  tendrils,  or  form  a 
dark  mass.  Properly  Melanconiacese. 

Melanconium  (mel-an-ko'ni-um),  n.  [NL. 

(Link,  1766),  < Gr.  yPka ? ( yekav -),  black,  + 

Koroc,  a cone.]  A genus  of  fungi,  typical  of  the 


ler,  mix:  see  mellX,  meddle.]  1.  A mixture;  a 
medley ; usually,  an  uncombined  mingling  or 
association  of  elements,  objects,  or  individuals; 
in  lit.,  a miscellany.— 2.  A French  dress-goods 
of  cotton  chain  and  woolen  weft.  E.  H.  Knight. 

[NL.,  < L.  melania, 
< yi'kar  (yekav-),  black.] 

1.  In  conch.',  the  typical  genus  of  fresh-water 
snails  of  the  family  Melanvidce  and  subfamily 
Melaniime, having  a shell  covered  with  thick  and 
usually  dark  or  blackish  epidermis.  The  extent  of 
the  genus  has  varied  much  with  different  writers.  There 
are  about  400  species,  mostly  Asiatic  and  Polynesian. 

2.  In  en tom. : (a)  A genus  of  dipterous  insects. 
(6)  A genul  of  lepidopterous  insects. 


Let  labourvng  his  melincoly  swage. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 
Moping  melancholy, 

And  moon-struck  madness.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  485. 


family  Melanconiacez,  in  which,  the  spores  are  $£££££  [NL.,  < 

simple,  globutar-oblong,  brownish,  oozing  out  Melania  + _ocea-]  Same  Vs  Melaniidw. 
m a dark  mass.  About  100  widely  distributed  melaniacean  (me-la-ni-a'se-au),  a.  Of  or  per- 
species,  mostly  saprophytic,  areknown.  ^ ^ tabling  to  the Melaniacea. ' " 


2.  A gloomy  state  of  mind,  particularly  when  Me hMk^trees-^Gr*  melanism  ( me-la'ni -an ) , a.  and  ».__[<  Melania 


ern  Europe  and  North  America, 
ish  species.  M . stricla  of  Say  is  the  only  one  known  in 
the  United  States. 

Melandryidse  (mel-an-dri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Melandrya  + -idce.\  A family  of  tracheliate 
heteromerous  beetles,  typified  by  the  genus 
Melandrya.  The  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  open  be- 
hind ; the  head  is  not  strongly  and  suddenly  constricted  at 
base;  the  middle  coxse  are  not  very  prominent;  the  an- 
tenme  are  free ; the  thorax  is  margined  at  the  sides ; and 
the  disk  has  basal  impressions.  They  inhabit  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. . 

[NL.,  < Gr. 
yikag  ( yekav-)]  black,  + ipituv,  creep : see  rep- 
tile.] A genus  of  woodpeckers  of  the  family 


habitual  or  of  considerable  duration;  depres- 
sion of  spirits  arising  from  grief  or  natural  dis- 
position ; dejection ; sadness.  Also,  in  techni- 
cal use,  melancholia. 

Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched  saturnine  humor, 
creepeth  in  with  a leane,  pale,  or  swartysh  colour,  which 
reigneth  upon  solitarye,  carefull-musyng  men. 

Bullein,  quoted  in  More’s  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson), 

[ii.  7,  note. 

Cle.  What  is  his  malady  ? 

Cam.  Nothing  hut  sad  and  silent  melancholy, 

Laden  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  no  man  knows  why  nei- 
ther. Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  i.  2. 

Stop.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I am  mightily  given  to  melancholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it’s  your  only  fine  humour,  sir ; your  true  mel- 
ancholy breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir ; I am  melancholy  4 „„„  „„„ 

myself,  divers  times,  sir,  and  then  do  I no  more  but  take  „ See  melancemia. 

pen  and  paper  presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a score  or  melanemia  n.  See  meicmwmm. 
a dozen  of  sonnets  at  a sitting.  ...  Melanerpes  (mel-a-ner  pez),  n. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

3.  Sober  thoughtfulness ; pensiveness.  [Rare.] 

Hail,  thou  Goddess,  sage  and  holy. 

Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  ! 

"Wliose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O’erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom’s  hue. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  L 12. 

4t.  Bitterness  of  feeling ; ill  nature. 

And  if  that  she  he  riche  and  of  parage, 

Thanne  seistow  it  is  a tormentrie 
To  soffren  hire  pride  and  hire  malencolie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  252. 

Manly  in  his  malycoly  he  metes  another. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2204. 

— gyn,  2.  Hypochondria,  gloominess,  despondency. 

Ii.  a.  1.  Produced  by  melancholia  or  mad- 
ness of  any  kind. 

Duke  Byron 

Flows  with  adust  and  melancholy  choler. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Conspiracy,  ii.  1. 

Luther’s  conference  with  the  devil  might  be,  for  aught 
I know,  nothing  but  a melancholy  dream. 

Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  Pref. 


+ -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Melaniidw,  or 


[iklaq  (w&av-),  black,  + dpuf,  tree,  oak  . see  dry-  jiving" their  characters. 
ad .]  The  typical  genus  of  Melandryidce , found-  jj  ^ ^ member  of  the  family  Melaniidw. 

melanic  (me-lan'ik)^.  _ [<Gr.  yekac  (yekav-), 


Red-headed  Woodpecker  (. Melanerpes  erythrocephaluS). 


black,  + -w\]  1.  Black;  dark:  as,  a melanic 

race. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  melanosis — Me- 
lanie cancer,  melanocarcinoma  or  m elan  osarcoma.—  Me- 
lanic deposit,  a deposit  of  dark  pigment  in  the  tissues. — 
Melanic  variety  or  race,  in  zool.,  a variety  or  race  char- 
acterized by  a darker  color  or  a greater  extension  of  the 
dark  markings  than  in  others  of  the  species.  Such  varie- 
ties have  frequently  been  described  as  distinct  species. 
Melailiidsa  (mel-a-nl'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Me- 
lania + -ulcc.]  A family  of  gastropods  of  the 
order  Prosohranchiata,  typified  by  the  genus 
Melania . The  shell  is  spiral,  turreted,  and  covered  with 
dark  epidermis ; the  aperture  is  often  channeled  or  notched 
in  front;  the  outer  lip  is  acute;  and  the  operculum  is 
horny  and  spiral.  The  very  numerous  speeies,  referable 
to  many  genera,  are  mostly  fluviatile  and  ovoviviparous. 
They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  family  is  divided,  both  on  structural  characters  and 
on  geographical  distribution,  into  two  subfamilies,  Mela- 
niinoe  and  Strepomatince.  Also  Melaniacea,  Mclaniadce, 
Melanidce. 

melaniiform  (me-la'ni-i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Me- 
lania + L .forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
the  melanians ; resembling  a melanian. 
Melaniinse  (me-la-ni-I'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mela- 
nia + -incc.]  One  of  two  subfamilies  of  Mda- 
niidee,  typified  by  the  genus  Melania,  contain- 
ing chiefly  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  species,  only 
a few  of  which  are  found  in  America:  dis- 
tinguished from  Strepomatince.  The  aperture  is 
usually  rounded  in  front  and  not  produced,  though  often 
notched ; the  mantle-margin  is  fringed.  The  species  are 
ovoviviparous. 

melaniine  (me-la'ni-in),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Mela- 
nian in  a strict  sense ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Melaniince. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Melaniince. 


melaniline 
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melaniline  (me-lan'i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  pFXaq 
(peXav-),  black,  + E.  aniline.']  A basic  sub- 
stance (C13H13N3)  obtained  from  cyanogen 
chlorid  and  dry  aniline. 

melanin  (mel'a-nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  peXa;  (peXav-), 
black,  + -inj.]  The  black  pigment  of  the  hair, 
choroid,  retina,  and  epidermis  of  colored  races ; 
also,  the  dark  pigment  seen  in  melantemia  and 
in  melanosarcoma  and  melanocarcinoma.  The 
pigments  in  these  cases  may,  however,  be  dif- 
ferent. 

, z-- 

W e must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  not  to  confound  the  melanochroic  (meFa-no-kro'ikl  a 

nierment  found  in  tlio  human  lnnmi  with  -7. _ 1 • ••  , • , , 


Melanotus 


a variety  or  class  of  mankind  according  to  2.  [7.  c.;  pi.  melanopsides  (-si-dez).l  A member 
Huxley  s classification.  They  are  pale-complexioned  of  this  genus. 

people,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  generally  long  but  Melannrrhrpa  ItyiaI'a  n n rA'jn  *1  rm  /Wol 
sometimes  broad  skulls,  as  the  Iberians  and  black  Celts  |£|?  Oea  (mei  a-no-re  a),  n.  [NL.  (Wal- 

™ ilch,  1829),  < Gr.  pEAag  (peXav-),  black,  4-  pota, 
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ordinary  black  pigment  found  in  the  human  lungs  with 
melanin.  Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  53. 
melanioid  (me-la'ni-oid),  a.  and».  [<  Melania 
+ -oid.]  Same  as  melanian. 

Melanippe  (mel-a-nip'e),  n.  [NL.  (Duponchel, 


uu.vv.uivu  uluuu  onuuDi  wio  xuciiaiia  diiu  uidbh  Gclta 

of  western  Europe,  and  the  dark-complexioned  white  peo- 
ple of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  western  Asia,  and 
Persia. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  Melanochroi  are  not  a 
distinct  group,  but  result  from  the  mixture  of  Australioids 
and  Xanthochroi.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  421. 

Hamitic  and  Semitic  Melanochroi. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  317. 

„ n [<  melano- 

chro-ous  + 4c.']  Dark-colored;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Melanochroi:  as,  the  melanochroic 
races. 

The  melanochroic  or  dark  stock  of  Europe. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  180. 


1829),  < Gr.  Me/iav/^TT^,  f.,M£/tdw7T7rof,in.,  a myth-  . , . ux  r 

ical  proper  name,  < peXag  (peXav-),  black,  + nnrof,  nielanocnroite  (meHa-no-kro'it),  n.  [<  Gr. 
horse.]  *A  genus  of  geometrid  moths  of  the  ^5" black,  + XP0L&,  X p6a,  color,  + 
subfamily  Larentince , of  wide  distribution,  with  . A basic  chromate  of  lead  found  at  Bere- 

over  40  species.  zovsk  in  the  Ural.  Also  called  phcenicochroite , 

melanism  (mel'a-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  uiXag  (peXav-),  silJce  color  18  red  rather  than  black, 
black,  4-  -ism.]  " In  physiol.,  an  undue  develop-  melanocnroous  (mel-a-nok'ro-us),  a.  [<  NL. 
ment  of  coloring  material  in  the  skin  and  its  melanochrousy<  Gr. ueXavdxpoog (also /ueMyxpoog), 

black-skinned,  (.  peXag  (peXav-),  black,  + xP0l^t 
Xp6a,  skin,  color.]  Dark-colored;  belonging 
to  the  Melanochroi,  the  brunette  race  of  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  and  western  Asia. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that,  . . . among 
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rnent  of  coloring  material  in  the  skin  and  its 
appendages:  the  opposite  of  albinism;  specif- 
ically, in  zodl.,  the  abnormal  development  of 
black  or  dark  pigment  in  the  pelage  of  a mam- 
mal or  the  plumage  of  a bird,  it  is  not  pathologi- 
cal, like  melanosis,  interfering  in  no  way  with  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  animal ; it  is  very  frequent  in  some  groups, 
as  squirrels  and  hawks,  and  sometimes  becomes  an  inher- 
ited specific  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black 
rats,  Mus  rattus  and  Mus  a tridorsum,  and  in  certain 
Malayan  squirrels,  Sciurus  erebus,  S.  melanogaster  S. 
atratus.  etc. 

melanistic  (mel-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  uttaf 
(peXav-),  blaek,  + -ist-ic.]  Affected  with  mel- 
anism ; abnormally  dark  in  color.  Also 
no  tic. 

The  N asua  vittata  was  based  on  a melanistic  specimen 
of  N.  rvfa,  collected  by  the  traveler  Schomburgk. 

J.  A.  AUen. 

melanite  (meFa-nit),  n.  [X  Gr.  pkX ar  ( peXa U-) , 
black,  + -tfe2.]’  1.  A variety  of  garnet  of  a 


a flowing,  < freiv,  flow.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous ehoripetalous  plants  of  the  family 
Anacardiacese  and  the  tribe  Mangiferese,  char- 
acterized by  simple  leaves,  by  the  petals 
growing  after  the  flower  expands,  and  by  the 
numerous  stamens.  They  are  large  trees,  over  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  have  broad  spreading  heads 
bearing  large  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles 
of  perfect  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a drupe,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  five  or  six  enlarged  petals,  which  are 
spread  out  in  a star-like  manner.  There  are  6 species, 
natives  of  eastern  India  and  the  Malay  archipelago.  M. 
usitata  is  the  black,  Martaban,  or  Burmese  varnish-tree. 

melanosarcoma  (mel,/a-no-sar-ko'ma),  n.;  pi. 
melanosarcomata (-ma-t it). ' [NL.,  < Gr.  pk XaQ (pe- 
Xav-), black,  + aapnupaj  sarcoma.]  In  pathol., 
a form  of  sarcomacharacterized  by  the  presence 
of  dark  pigment.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  skin 
and  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  is  usually  formed  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  and  is  very  malignant. 

melanoscope  (mel'a-no-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  peXac 
(peXav-),  black,  + incoTreiv,  view.]  An  instru- 
ment devised  by  Lommel  to  distinguish  between 
the  flames  of  substances  which  in  the  spectro- 
scopeexhibit  red  bands.  It  consists  of  a pair  of  spec- 
tacles made  of  glass  of  light-violet  color  over  dark-red  glass, 
a combination  which  admits  only  red  rays,  so  that  most 
greens,  for  example,  would  appear  black. 


xiicic  seems  goou  ground  ior  tne  Deliei  that,  . . . among  greens,  ior  example,  would  appear  black. 

Europeans,  the  melanochrous  people  arts  less  obnoxious  to  melanose  (mel'a-nos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ueXavuaic. 
its  [yellow  fever  sl  ravacres  than  t.hft  Ynntlir»r»hrr»na  „ t 1 7 4- 
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its  [yellow  fever’s]  ravages  than  the  xanthochrous. 

Huxley , Critiques  and  Addresses,  p, 


..  157. 

melanocomous  (mel-a-nok'6-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 

peXavoKSpyg^  black-haired,  <fieXag(  peXav-),  blaek, 
+ nd/iT},  hair:  see  coma 2.]  Black-haired;  hav- 

ing  black  hair. 

mela-  Melanocorypha  (meFa-Do-kor'i-fa),  n.  [NL. 
(Boie,  1828),  < Gr.  peXag  (fielav-),  black,  + KopvQ-q, 
head,  top : see  coryphaeus.]  One  of  the  leading 
genera  of  the  lark  family,  Alaudidce , containing 
such  as  the  common  M.  calandra , the  calandra 
lark  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  M . sibirica , the 
white-winged  lark. 


i ii  , . j • vyx  u,  wmte-wmged  lark. 

division  of  the  species,  but°some  othe^kind^are  Msohi?  ^|la^0^eildron  (meFa-no-den'dron),  n.  [NL. 
"i  T * *“  ■a“A-a  B.  de  Candolle,  1836),  < Gr.  pehag  (peAav-J, 


— - i — > nmuo  ttic  a in- 

cluded. It  is  often  associated  with  volcanic  rocks,  as  at 
Vesuvius.  Some  varieties  are  remarkable  as  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  titanium,  and  seem  to  be  intermediate 
between  garnet  and  schorlomite.  See  yarnetl. 

2.  In  conch.,  a fossil  melanian. 
melanitic  (mel-a-nit'ik),  a.  [<  melanite  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing  mela- 
nite. 


black,  + devdpov,  a tree.]  "A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Aster acese,  tribe  Aster esey  and 
subtribe  Asterinse.  They  have  copious  bristly 
pappus;  numerous  narrow  bracts  of  the  involucre, 
which  are  arranged  in  an  indefinite  number  of  series ; and 
schema  which  are  3-  or  5-ribbed,  and  scarcely  compressed. 
There  is  but  a single  species,  M.  integrifolium.  See  black 
+ cabbage-tree , under  cabbage-tree. 
rnolo /’mnl'o  ^ 


melanocarcinoma (niel,/a-rid-kar-si-n6'ma), n.-  nr.  , « 

pl.  melanocarcinomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  lie - . / a\  ^ 

Aaq  (peAav-),  black,  + napidvufia,  cancer:  see  car-  form!  TTa  l ^ 1 e^°Q> 

irom  gray  to  brown  and  black  in  color.  The  pig-  melanoma  (mel-a-no'ma),  n.  TNL  < Gr  lleIo.- 

JW.  Wac4esS,-<  feen^Sc 

— — / — i//^  - ■ - ' -v  ■ — — (pEAav-),  black.]  A dark-pigmented  tumor. 


__  , . . ° uiau  uiciauuuc  sarcumaia.  \ vi„  ..i  i * s , 

Melanocetmas  (meL'a-no-se-ti'ne),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  Kt™*?-)*  olaek.]  A dark-pigmenl 
< Melanocetus  + -ince.]  ' A subfamily  of  Cera-  molanoPathia  (mel-a-no-path'i-a 
tiidas,  represented  by  the  genus  Melanocetus.  see  melanopathy.]  ^ An  excess  of 
melanocetine  (mel//a-no-se'tin),  a.  and  n.  I. 


a becoming  black:  see  melanosis.]  A fungous 
disease  of  grape-vines,  caused  by  Septoria  am- 
pelina.  The  leaves  are  the  parts  attacked,  and  are  at 
first  covered  with  brownish  spots;  these  soon  spread  over 
and  discolor  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  then 
drops  off.  The  fungus  is  probably  a native  of  Europe,  but 
also  occurs  in  New  York,  along  the  lakes,  in  Kansas,  and 
in  Missouri.  See  Septoria. 

melanosiderite  (meFa-no-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
piXae  (pe?uiv-),  black,  + cidep'tTK,  of  iron:  see 
siderite.]  A mineral  occurring  in  black  masses 
with  a vitreous  or  resinous  luster,  it  consists  of 
hydrated  iron  sesquioxid  with  7 per  cent,  of  silica.  It  is 
found  at  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 

melanosis  (mel-a-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pe/.a- 
vtccig,  a becoming  black,  < *peXavovv , blacken: 
see  melanoma.]  In  pathol.:  ( a ) An  abnormal 
deposition  of  pigmentary  matter  in  various  or- 
gans or  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  spleen,  liver, 
or  bone-marrow,  associated  with  melanajmia, 
malarial  poisoning,  etc.  (6)  The  condition  of 
the  system  associated  with  the  presence  of  pig- 
mented tumors.  Specifically,  this  is  an  organic  affec- 
tion (due  to  the  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  part  from  a 
pigmentary  deposit,  especially  tubercles)  in  which  tissue 
is  converted  into  a black,  hard,  homogeneous  substance, 
near  which  ulcers  or  cavities  may  form. 

melanosity  (mel-a-nos'i-ti),  n.  [ ( melanous 
(-ose)  + -it;/.]  ’Tendency  toward  blackness; 
darkness  of  color,  as  of  the  hair  or  eyes.  Bed- 
doe,  Science,  VII.  84. 


-a),  n.  [NL.:  melanosperm  (mel'a-no-sperm),  n.  An  alga 


Melanocetince. 

II.  n.  A pediculate  fish  of  the  subfamily 
Melanocetince. 

Melanocetus  (meFa-no-se'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peXac;  ( peXav -),  black’,  + kt/toq,  a whale : see  Ce- 
tacea.] A genus  of  deep-sea  pediculate  fishes, 


ment  of  the  skin,  due  to 

V-.AAV.X  Mi-xiy-00  t mu  f,  U . rXIiU.  n.  J..  r_ v _ , ' r-  , 

a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  * , ete  “ac°sum-  See  melasma. 
Melanocetince.  melanopatny  (mel-a^nop'a-thi) 


x Lx,xj..  iuciam/opciiu  [UICI  71.  Ai.Il  i 

xcess  of  the  dark  pig-  belonging  to  the  division  Melanospermeai. 
abnormal  function  of  Melanospermeas  (meFa-no-sper'me-e),  n. 

mplnsvnn.  rXTT.  ✓ r\'  .‘fi...  / 1 


»v.H>uwu^uimvt«/  yixxvi  cj-ny-o^Cl  U1C-C).  II.  pl. 

r/ n £ i [NL.  (Harvey,  1849),  < Gr.  fAAag  (ps/uiv-),  black, 

_ w.  [<  Gr.  fieAac  + cmEppa,  seed,  + -eae.]  The  olive-brown  sea- 
< tv auog,  suffering.]  weeds,  one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  into 
which  the  Algae  were  divided  by  Harvey.  It 
included  the  Fucaceaef  Laminariaceae,  etc.,  but 
is  now  obsolete. 

melanospermous  (meUa-no-sp^r'mus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  pi?iag  (fiEAav-),  black,  + CKkppa,  seed,  + 
-o«s.]  Belonging  to  the  Melanospermese , an 
obsolete  name  for  the  brown  algse. 

The  group  of  melanospermous  or  olive-green  sea- weeds. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 327. 

meianotekite  (meDa-no-te'kit),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  fiEAag  (fisfaiv-),  black,  + t^kelv,  melt,  + 
-ite2.]  A rare  silicate  of  lead  and  iron  found 
in  Sweden,  also  in  New  Mexico,  it  occurs  in 

- iu  cuiiBiBtB ui  iuiuust  pure  smea,  blackish-gray  crystalline  masses,  also  in  crystals  resem- 

and  is  probably  a pseudomorph.  It  is  found  associated  bling  those  of  kentrolite.  It  fuses  easily  to  a black  glass 

[NL.  . t< 


( peXav -),  black,  + -rradeia, 

Same  as  melanopathia. 

Melanophila  (mel-a-nof'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peXa;  ( peXav -),  black’,  + QlXog,  loving.]  A genus 
of  buprestid  beetles  founded  by  Eschscholtz. 
About  40  species  are  known,  and  the  genus  is  proper 
to  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres  • 
but  a few  have  been  found  in  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies. 
Eleven  occur  in  North  America.  M.  fnlvoguttata  is  a small 
brassy-black  species  with  three  pairs  of  yellow  spots,  inhab- 
iting pines  in  the  northern  United  States. 

melanophlogite  (rnel-a-nof'lo-jlt),  n.  [<  Gr. 

peXag  (peXav-),  black,  + <j>X6 f (<fXoy-),  a flame  (see 
phlox),  + - ite 2.]  A mineral  occurring  in  color- 
less cubic  crystals,  which  turn  black  wben  heat- 
Thence  the  name).  It  consists  of  almost  pure  silica, 

and  is  nrnhn 111 V a nooudoinAimh  Tt  .. ,1 


Melanocetus  johnsoni  (the  belly  distended  with  another  fish), 
about  half  natural  size. 

typical  of  the  subfamily  Melanocetince,  black 
in  color,  and  with  a mouth  suggesting  that 
of  a whale.  M.  johnsoni  is  the  only  species. 
Gunther,  1864. 

Melanochroi  (mel-a-nok'ro-i),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  pl. 
of  melanochroiis,  black-skinned:  see  tnelanochro- 
ous.]  In  anthropology , the  dark-white  peoples, 


, W4,  KJi  uiigciiu,  oiuny. 

Melanophyccse  (mel,/a-no-fi/se-e),  n. pl.  [NL. 
(Rabenhorst,  1868),  < Gr.  pekaq  (peXav-),  black, 
+ a seaweed,  + -ece.]  One  of  the  five 
great  divisions  of  Algce  according  to  the  clas- 
sification of  Rabenhorst.  It  included  the  Phce- 
osporese  and  Fucacece,  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  Phseophycese  or  Fucoidese. 

Melanopsidffi  (mel-a-uop'si-de),  n.pl.  [<  Mela- 
nopsis  t -idee.]  An  Old  W orld  family  of  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Melanopsis,  related 
to  and  detaehed  from  Melaniidce.  The  spire  is 


liWMUvuucuutC  rt-nu-lliai  il  ),  V.  1 1 

ueXag(peXav  ■), black,  + 6a/ iXog,  abranch,  + - itc 2.] 
In  mineral.,  a mineral  occurring  in  black  lamel- 
lse,  which  upon  exposure  gradually  change  to  a 
green  color,  and  containing  copper  chlorid,  cop- 
per oxid,  and  water.  It  was  found  as  a subli- 
mation-product at  Vesuvius, 
melanotic  (mel-a-not'ik),  a.  [<  melanosis  (-ot-) 
+ -ic.]  1.  Properly,  affected  with  melanosis; 
melanic;  melanoid. — 2.  In  zodl.,  same  as  mel- 
anistic.— melanotic  cancer,  melanocarcinoma  or  mel- 
anosarcoma. 


. Sl  A - . ; ;.  t , me  spire  is  anosarcoma. 

iai“upathick“Sed  ’ y’w  lensthened. and  ‘he  p«-  Melanotus  (mel-a-no'tus),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  peXac 


lar-lip  thickened. 

Melanopsis  (mel-a-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Me la- 
n(ia)  + Gr.  oi pi;,  appearance.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  Melanopsklce.  M.  costata  is  a Syrian 
species,  said  to  he  found  in  the  Dead  Sea. — 


(peJmi-),  black,  + varor,  the  hack.]  A genus  of 
click-beetles  of  the  family  Elateridce,  founded 
by  Eschscholtz  in  1829.  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  genera  of  Elateridce.  and  is  distributed  all 
over  the  world.  There  are  upward  of  100  species,  44  of 


Melanotus 

which  are  North  American.  These  beetles  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  destructive  wire-worms.  M.  communis 
is  a common  brown  pilose  species  of  the  United  States, 
-,half  an  inch  long.  _ 

melanotype  (mel'a-no-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptlag 
(fj.ela.v-),  black,  + "rimog,  type.]  In  photog.,  a 
ferrotype.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
melanous  (mel'a-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pilar  (uslav-), 
black,  + -ous.)  "Dark-complexioned; brunette: 
tbe  opposite  of  blond  or  xanthous.  Pritchard. 

The  melanous,  with  black  hair  and  dark  brown  or  black- 
ish skins.  Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  153. 

Melanoxylon  (mel-a-nok'si-lon),  n.  [NL. 

(Schott,  1827),  < Gr.  pelag(pelav-),  black,  + fuAou, 
■wood.]  A genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the 
family  Ceesalpiniacese  and  the  tribe  Sclerolobiese, 
characterized  by  a compressed  partially  woody 
legume  with  samara-like  seeds,  the  outer  integu- 
ment expanding  into  a wing  at  the  apex.  There 


3696 

family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Myrtales.  The  ovules  are  attached 
to  the  interior  angle  of  the  cells,  or  to  basal  placenta? ; 
the  anther  usually  opens  at  the  top  by  two  pores ; the 
connective  is  thickened  or  variously  appendaged ; and  the 
leaves  have  from  3 to  9 nerves.  The  family  embraces  164 
genera,  divided  into  13  tribes.  These  plants  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  tropics. 

melastomaceous  (me-las-to-ma'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  of  plants  Melastomaccse. 
Melastomese  (mel-a-sto'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Seringe,  1828),  < Melastoma  + -esc.)  A sub- 
family of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Helastomacese.  The  cells  have  rather 
prominent  placenta?  inserted  in  their  internal  angles,  and 
many  ovules ; the  embryo  is  very  small,  and  slightly 
rounded  or  subglobose.  In  de  Candolle’s  system  it  em- 
braced 3 tribes  and  64  genera ; in  that  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker  9 tribes  and  128  genera,  of  which  Melastoma  is 
the  type ; in  that  of  Engler  the  corresponding  group  is 
sti’l  further  enlarged. 


Meleagrina  (Avicula)  mar - 
garitifera. 

b , byssal  foramen  or  notch ; 
g,  suspensors  of  the  gills. 


is  but  oue  species,  M.  Brauna.  See  hr auna,  1.  Melcliifce  (mel'kit),  n.  and  a.  [<  MGr.  Melxi- 


melanterite  (me-lan'te-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pelav- 
rr/pca,  a black  metallic  dye,  + -»<e2.]  The 
native  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron. 

Melanthium  (me-lan'thi-ura),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
naeus, 1753),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  darker 
color  which  the  persistent  perianth  assumes 
after  blossoming ; < Gr.  pel  Jig,  black,  + avdog,  a 
flower.]  A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Melanthiacese.  They  have  fiat  broadly  winged  seeds, 
and  the  segments  of  the  perianth  have  a distinct  claw. 
They  are  herbs  having  an  erect  leafy  stem  springing 
from  a short  rootstock,  and  an  open  pyramidal  panicle  of 
polygamous  flowers,  which  are  yellowish-white  or  greenish. 
There  are  4 species,  all  natives  of  North  America,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament.  M.  Virpinicum  of 
the  United  States  is  called  bunch-flower  (which  see). 

melanuria  (mel-a-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL. : see  mela- 
nurin .]  The  presence  of  a dark  pigment  in 
the  urine. 

melanuric  (mel-a-nu'rik),  a.  [As  melanurin  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  very  dark  pigment  in  the  urine. — 
Melanuric  fever.  Seefeveri. 
melanurin  (mel-a-nu'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  pelag  (pi- 
lau-), black,  + ofpov,  urine.] 

. found  in  the  urine, 
melaphyre  (mel'a-fir),  n.  [<  Gr.  f dlag , black, 
+ (nop)tpvp(lTiig),  porphyry:  see  porphyry.)  In 
petrog.,  a name  originating  with  Al.  .Brong- 
niart  (1813),  who  applied  it  to  dark  igneous 


Melia 

cardinal  teeth;  the  true 
pearl-oysters.  The  pearl- 


oyster  is  If.  murgaritif era,  a spe-  IgNJ; 

cies  widely  distributed  in  most 
parts  of  the  world , in  warm  seas ; 
it  sometimes  attains  a length  of 
10  or  12  inches. 

Meleagris  (mel-e-a'gris), 
n.  [NL.,  < L.  meleagris,  < 

Gr.  psleayplg,  a sort  of 
guinea-fowl,  named  after 
Meleager,  < Meleaypog,  > L. 

Meleager,  son  of  CEneus, 
and  the  hero  of  the  hunt  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.]  1.  Tn  or  nit  h.:  (a)  [i.c.] 
A name  of  the  common  guinea-fowl,  to  which 
Linnseus  gave  the  technical  specific  name 
Numida  meleagris.  (b)  An  American  genus  of 
Phasianidm  or  Meleagridtz,  of  large  size  with 
varied  metallic  plumage,  naked  tarsi  spurred 
in  the  male,  bare  head  with  erectile  fleshy  car- 
uncles, and  a tuft  of  hair-like  feathers  on  the 
breast ; the  turkeys.  There  are  four  kinds  : M.  gallo- 
pavo  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  three  geographical 
races,  or  subspecies,  one  of  which,  jlf.  gallopavo  mexi- 
cana,  found  in  Mexico,  is  the  original  stock  of  the  domes- 
ticated bird.  See  turkey. 

2.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  mollusks;  same  as 
Meleagrina.  Montfort,  1810. 


Tjjg,  < Syriac  malkaye,  Ar.  malekiya,  milkiya, 
lit.  royal,  < melek,  king.]  I.  n.  An  orthodox 
Eastern  Christian  as  distinguished  from  a Mo- 
nophysite  or  Nestorian.  The  name  was  originally 
given  to  the  Orthodox  as  belonging  to  the  imperial  church, 
the  title  of  king  being  that  which  was  commonly  given 
in  Greek  and  in  Oriental  languages  to  the  Roman  and  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  Although  the  term  Melchite  is 

older  than  the  Council  of  Ohalcedon  (A.  u.  451),  its  wider  — 
use  dates  from  its  adoption  after  that  council  by  the  Mo- (mjj,-la'),  n.  TF.,  < OF.  meslee,  mcdlee, 

Ta/vtVhvaifpa  who  t*pi t.Tlfi  dPCffiGS  of  t.hfi  council.  EllCl  . ' . . ' 7 h.  • n i.  i \ u J7 

etc.,  a mixture,  confusion,  fight,  > hi.  medley 
and  melley , q.  v.]  A confused  conflict,  as  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  among  a number  of  persons ; 
especially,  in  modern  books,  a tourney  in  which 
many  combatants  (not  two  only)  take  part. 

“ I shall  tilt  to-morrow,”  answered  Athelstane,  “in  the 
melee  ; it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to-day.” 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  iii. 

kui.xi>^  =Syn.  Affray,  Brawl,  etc.  See  quarrel^,  n. 

they  submitted  to  the  edict  of  Marcian  in  favour  of  the  melegueta  pepper.  Same  as  grains  of  paradise 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  ....  . • ’ ' 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  291. 


nophysites.  who  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and 
employed  this  name  to  represent  the  Orthodox  as  receiv- 
ing them  merely  in  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor 
Marcian.  The  name  Melchite  is  sometimes  given  also 
to  members  of  communities  of  Christians  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  formerly  in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  who  have  submitted  to  the  Roman  see. 

Those  Syrian  Christians  who,thoughnot  Greeks, followed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church  as  declared  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  were  called  by  their  opponents,  by  way  of 
reproach,  Melchites,  ‘royalists’  or  ‘imperialists,’  because 


If.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  Melchites : as, 
. the  uncial  Melchite  alphabet.  Isaac  Taylor . 

A dark  pigment  melder  (mel'der),  n.  [<  Ieel.  meldr , flour  or 
corn  in  the  mill,  < mala , grind : see  meal1.’]  The 
quantity  of  meal  sent  to  a mill  to  be  ground  at 
one  time.  [Scotch.] 

That  ilka  melder  wi’  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller. 

Bums,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 


rocks  of  porphyritic  texture  characterized  by 

distinct  feldspar  crystals  embedded  in  a dense  mel,iometer  (mel-dom'e-ter),  n. 
aphanitic  ground-mass,  supposed  to  be  rich  m 
hornblende.  As  knowledge  of  dark  porphyries  in- 
creased, showing  that  rocks  of  very  different  composition 
possessed  this  habit,  the  application  of  the  term  became 
diverse.  Usage  has  become  unified  in  applying  the  term 
« melaphyre  ’ to  pre-tertiary  feldspar  basalts.  It  is  used 
less  now  than  formerly.  See  basalt. 

mela-rosa,  mella-rosa  (meFa-ro'za),  n.  [<  It. 


[Irreg.  < Gr. 

piMuv,  melt,  + perpov,  measure.]  An  appara- 
tus devised  by  Joly  for  determining  the  melt- 
ing-points of  minerals.  It  involves  the  use  of  a plati- 
num strip  heated  to  the  required  degree  by  the  passage  of 
an  electrical  current,  whose  temperature  is  calculated  by 
the  ordinary  methods. 

meleH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  meal1. 
„ an  apple,  + rasa a rose.]  ThelmVt  of  mele^t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  oimeal^ 
a tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  probably  a variety  mele:!t,  n.  [<  A S.  mail  (—  Icel.  too?  _ Dan.  n a), 
.of  the  lime,  cultivated  in  Italy.  speech,  talk,  conversation.]  Discourse ; conver- 

melasma  (me-las'ma),  n [NL.,  < Gr.  pelaapa,  nation.  ^ ^ & ^ 

a black  color,  < fieAaiveiv,  blacken,  < fieAag,  black : Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  23. 

see  melas.]  1 . An  abnormal  access  of  color  of  , rM1?  / Aq  mfplnn  (—  Tool 

tary  stains  of  the  skin.  The  morbid  process 
is  called  melanopathia.  Addison’s  disease  is 
known  as  suprarenal  melasma. — 2.  (cap.)  In 
ro67. : (a)  A genus  of  melanian  mollusks. 

Adams,  1858.  (b)  A genus  of  tenebrionine 

beetles,  based  on  M.  lineatum  of  the  Canaries. 

Wollaston,  1864. 

melasmic  (me-las'mik),  a.  and  n.  [<  melasma 
+ -ic.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  melasma : as,  melas- 
mic blotches. 

II.  n.  Same  as  melasma,  1. 
melassest,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  molasses. 

melassic(me-las'ik),a.  [<  F.  melasse, molasses,  . , _ , „ . , , . T , 

*+  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  molas-  mele4t,  n.  [A  form  of  male*)  < L.  malum,  an 

ses:  as,  melassic acid.  apple.]  An  apple.  See  male  . 

Melastoma  (me-las'to-ma),  n.  [NL.  (Lin-  The  meles ; round,  yeald  orbicular,  withouten  care  a yer 


see  meleS,  n.)  I.  intrans.  1.  To  speak;  talk. 

And  whon  that  Wit  was  i-war  hou  his  wyf  tolde, 

He  bi-com  so  coufoundet  he  couthe  not  mcle, 

And  as  doumbe  as  a dore  drou3  him  asyde. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  93. 

2.  To  chatter;  twitter,  as  birds. 

Bothe  the  thrusch  & the  tlirustele  bi  xxxti  of  bothe, 
Mdeden  ful  merye  in  maner  of  here  kinde. 

William  of  Pale me  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 821. 

II.  trans.  To  call  or  bring  together;  as- 
semble. 

Themperour  with  moche  merthe  his  men  than  meled. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1287. 


(which  see,  under  grain1). 

Meles  (me'lez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  meles,  also  males, 
melis,  mailis,  a badger  or  marten.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Melince,  family  Musteli- 
dce.  It  formerly  Included  all  the  Melina!,  but  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  European  badger,  M.  vulgaris  or  M.  taxus. 
See  Melince,  and  cut  under  badger 2. 

Meletian  (me-le'shan),  n.  [<  Gr.  M elyriavoi,  pi., 
< Me/J/nog,  LL.  Meletius:  see  def.]  1.  One  of 
a sect  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fol- 
lowers of  Meletius,  schismatic  bishop  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt.  After  his  death  they  adopted 
Arian  views.—  2.  A follower  of  Meletius,  made 
bishop  of  Antioch  about  a.d.  360.  He  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  an  Arian,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  pro- 
fess the  Nicene  faith,  and  the  Arians  appointed  another 
bishop  in  his  stead.  Among  the  Orthodox  some  were 
adherents  of  Meletius,  and  therefore  known  as  Meletians ; 
others  remained  separate,  and  were  known  (from  the  last 
canonically  ordained  bishop,  Eustathius,  then  dead)  as 
Eustathians.  Further  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the 
two  orthodox  parties  using  the  word  hypostasis  (which 
see)  in  different  senses.  The  schism  between  them  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  century. 

mele-tidet,  n.  See  meal-tide. 

Melia  (me'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  tbe  leaves  to  those  of 
the  ash,  < Gr.  pelia,  the  ash.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Meliacese  and  the  tribe  Melieee,  charac- 
terized by  pinnate  leaves,  an  elongated  stamen- 
tube,  and  from  10  to  12  anthers.  They  are  trees, 
with  alternate  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and  large  axil- 


naeus,  1753),  so  called  because  the  fruit  of  some 


may  keped  be. 


Palladius,  Husbandry,  III.  891. 


Melastomacese, belonging  to  the  tribe  Osleckiese.  , * ml ,•« 

They  have  from  10  to  14  unequal  anthers,  the  connectives  birds;  the  turkeys.  The  name  IS  sometimes 
of  the  longer  ones  being  produced  anteriorly  into  two  restricted  to  the  American  turkeys,  and  some- 
tubercles  or  spurs.  They  are  hairy  shrubs,  almost  always  times  includes  the  African  guinea-fowls, 
erect,  with  coriaceous  entire  leaves  which  are  from  3- to  ^ } otiHiujp  MelpaorinJP  (mel-e-aff-ri-dl'ne, 
7-nerved,  and  showy  purple  or  rose-colored  flowers  jyieieagriQmaB, , IVieieagrmai w dg  x ui  ue, 
growing  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  either  solitary  or  in  mel^e-ag-ri  ne),  11.  pL  lurkeys  as  an  Amen- 
oiusters.  About  40  species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  can  subfamily  of  Pliasianidce , typified  by  the 
and  eastern  Asia,  northern  Australia,  Oceania,  and  the  Afplpnnri <? 

Seychelles.  M.  Malabathricum,  a shrub  common  in  .. \ M p-vyr  / 

India,  is  there  known  as  Indian  rhododendron.  It  is  MsleR-grillcl  (mel  e-ag-n  na),  71.  [NL.,  < Mclea- 


also  called  Malabar  laurel  or  gooseberry. 

Melastomacese  (me-las-to-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Brown,  1818),  < Melastoma  + -aceee.)  A 


gris,  2,  + - ina 2.]  " A genus  of  asiphonate  bi- 
valves of  the  family  Aviculidce  or  Pteriidce,  tbe 
wing-shells,  having  the  wings  reduced  and  no 


Flowering  Branch  of  Melia  Azedarach. 
a,  part  of  the  inflorescence ; b,  a flower  ; c,  a flower  cut  longitudi- 
nally ; d,  the  fruits. 

lary  panicles  of  medium-sized  flowers,  which  are  white  or 
purple,  and  are  either  5-  or  6-parted.  There  are  12  spe- 
cies, found  in  eastern  India,  Australia,  and  Oceania.  M. 
Azedarach,  variously  known  as  pride-of-India,  bead-tree, 
false  sycamore,  etc. , is  native  in  sub-Himalayan  India,  Per- 
sia, and  China,  and  widely  cultivated  for  ornament  in  warm 
countries.  It  is  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  has  bipinnate 
leaves,  and  large  clustersof  fragrant  lilac-colored  blossoms, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Indian  lilac.  Its  wood, 
hard  and  finely  marked,  is  sometimes  called  bastard  cedar. 
A decoction  of  its  bark  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  some- 
times used  also  as  a vermifuge.  (See  azedarach,  bead-tree t 


Melia 

china-tree,  and  holy  tree,  under  holy.)  Also  called  hill-mar- 
gosa.  Ihe  tree  long  known  as  M.  Azadirachta,  but  now 
classed  as  Azadirachta  Azadirachta , is  the  margosa  or 
mm- tree,  common  in  India,  often  planted  there  and  else- 
where. (See  margosa.)  M.  dubia  is  an  elegant  tree  of 
India,  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  Australia,  called  in 
the  last-named  country  white  cedar.  M.  Azedarach  has 
been  called  hoop-tree  in  the  West  Indies.  A form  with 
depressed  umbrella-like  top  is  cultivated  in  the  U.  S. 

Meliacese  (me-li-a'se-e),  n.pl . [NL.  (Ventenat, 
1799),  < Melia  + - acese .]  A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous  plants  or  the  order 
Geraniales.  The  calyx  is  small,  the  stamens  are  almost 
always  monadelphous,  and  the  anthers  are  sessile  on  the 
tube  or  (usually)  stalked.  The  family  includes  47  genera 
and  about  756  species,  found  throughout  the  warmer  but 
rare  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

meliaceous  (me-li-a'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  Meliacese.  Also  cedrelaceous. 
Meliad  (me'li-ad),  n.  [<  Gr.  M rjTuadeg,  nymphs 
of  fruit-trees  (or  of  flocks),  < juykov,  an  apple  or 
any  tree-fruit  (or  /lijtov,  a sheep  or  goat).]  In 
Gr.  myth.,  a nymph  of  fruit-trees  or  of  flocks. 

And  from  the  grove 

The  M eliads,  who  here  for  lack  of  flocks 

Must  tend  the  fruit. 

li.  II.  Stoddard,  The  Search  for  Persephone. 

Melianthaceae  (meFi-an-tha'se-e),  n.  pi,  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1850),  < Melianthus  + - acese .]  A 
small  family  of  'dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants  of  the  order  Sapindales , characterized 
by  irregular  polygamodioecious  flowers,  sta- 
mens which  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
disk,  albuminous  seeds,  and  alternate  stipulate 
leaves.  Melianthus  is  the  type  genus. 
Melianthus  (mel-i-an'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  < Gr.  fieTu,  honey,  + avOog , a flower.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Melianthacese,  characterized 
by  a calyx  which  is  very  oblique  at  the  base, 
and  by  having  from  two  to  four  ovules  in  each 
cell.  They  are  shrubs  with  alternate  odd-pinnate  leaves 
(the  leaflets  one-sided  and  decurrent  on  the  stalk),  and 
bear  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  of  curious  irregular 
flowers,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  imperfect.  There  are 
5 species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  Avhich 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Himalayas.  The  common 
name  is  {Cape)  honey-flower,  or  honey -plant,  the  blossoms 
abounding  in  honey. 

Melibean,  Melibosan  (mel-i-be ' an),  a.  [<  L. 
Melibceus,  name  of  a shepherd  in’Virgil’s  first 
eclogue  (a  dialogue),  < Gr.  Mekl/3ococ,  of.  fem. 
M ekiftoia,  a personal  name.]  In  rliet.  and  poetry, 
alternate;  alternately  responsive ; alternating; 
amoebean. 

melic  (mel'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pAu c6g,  pertaining  to 
song,  < pekoe,  a song,  strain,  melody.]  Pertain- 
ing to  song ; intended  to  be  sung : applied  espe- 
cially to  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Greek  lyrie 
poetry,  as  distinguished  from  iambic  and  ele- 
giac poetry. 

The  exact  relation  of  melic  poetry  to  the  cantonal  dialect. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  234. 

Melica  (mel'i-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737), 

< It.  melica,  the  great  millet,  < L.  met,  honey.] 
A genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Festuceai,  type  of 
the  subtribe  Melicece.  The  upper  glumes  are  empty, 
and  the  spikelets  are  often  quite  large  and  erect  or  spread- 

ing.  They  are  erectperennial  plan  ts,often  tall, with  usually 

slender  panicles,  and  fiat  or  convolute  leaves.  About  30 
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meliorist 


melic-grass  (mel'ik-gras),  n.  Any  grass  of  the  Melinse  (me-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Meles  + -inai  1 
genus  Melica.  a li-I,  1 j 


genus  Melica. 

Melicoccese  (mel-i-kok'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Blnme,  1847),  < Melicocca  4-  -ese.]  A tribe  of 
the  family  Sapindacese , the  soapberry  family. 

It  embraces  7 genera,  Melicoccus  being  the  type,  and  42 
species,  found  principally  in  the  tropics. 

Melicoccus  (mel-i-kok'us),  n.  [NL.  (Jacquin, 

1760),  < Gr.  fish,  honey,  4-  udiatog , a berry.]  A 
genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Sapindacese , type 
of  the  tribe  Melicoccese.  They  are  trees  of  consider- 
able size,  with  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  

elongated,  many-flowered  racemes  or  panicles  of  small  mellllgt,  U. 


A subfamily  of  Mustelidce,  typified  by  the  genus 
the  badgers.  The  form  is  stout  and  squat ; the 
habits  are  terrestrial  and  fossorial.  There  are  four  lead- 
ing forms  of  Melinoe:  the  European  Meles,  the  Asiatic 
Arctonyx  and  Mydaus,  and  the  American  Taxidea.  Also 
Melina. 

Hieline  (me'lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  meles , a badger 
(see  Meles),  + -meL]  I.  a.  Badger-like;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Melince. 

II.  n.  A badger  of  any  kind ; any  member  of 
the  Melince. 

„ [V  erbal  n.  of  mele  3,  v.]  Talk ; con- 
versation. 


Will[i]am  to  the  window  witterli  mi3t  sene 

gif  Meliors  with  hire  maydenes  in  meling  there  sete. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  760. 


founded  byG.  R.  Gray  in  1840;  the  chanting 
hawks.  There  are  several  species,  the  best-known  of 
which  are  M.  canorus,  cantans,  or  musicus  of  South  Africa 
and  M.  polyzonus. 

Melifera.meliferous.  SeeMelMfera,  melliferous. 
Mellgethes  (mel-i-je'tbez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
*pektyr/6yg,  Doric  pAiyadfc,  honey-sweet,  < pAi, 
honey,  + yrfieiv,  rejoice.]  A genus  of  pentam- 
erous  beetles  of  the  family  Nitidulidw.  There  are 
over  100  species,  mostly  of  Europe,  where  they  are  some- 
times called  glow-beetles;  they  feed  on  various  flowers 
eating  the  pollen  and  fructifying  organs.  In  this  way  M. 
mm  inn,  ur  convoiuie  leaves.  About  30  ceneus  injures  cruciferous  vegetables 

species  are  known,  having  a wide  range  over  the  globe,  but  melilite  mellilit,A  I'mcl'i  lift 

mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates.  They  are  handsome  \ L«°P/  me}v ' 

oraccoo  Hnt  nf  ««  — i — '-- - ^ me,  \ txr.  fieAt,  honey,  + Atuog,  stone.]  A mm 

Ann  1 a n ttaII  aw  f n 


j vr  wuipwaw;  voiiuiaiicis.  .1  ncy  are  iiamisome 

grasses,  but  of  no  great  agricultural  value,  though  some 
serve  the  purpose  of  pasturage.  Melic-grass  is  a general 
name  for  the  specieg. 

Melicese  (me-lis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fries,  1846), 
< Melica  + -ese.  ] A 
subtribe  of  grasses 
of  the  tribe  Festu- 
cese : type  genus 
Melica.  It  includes 
7 genera  and  about 
42  species, 
meliceris  (mel-i-se'- 
ris),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
meliceris,  < Gr.  peki- 
nypk,  a tumor  so 
called,  < pekUajpov,  a 
honeycomb,  < ptki, 
honey,  + ki ip6q, 
wax.]  In  pathol., 
an  encysted  tumor 
containing  matter 
like  honey  in  color 
and  consistence, 
usually  a hygroma, 
melicerous  (mel-i- 
se'rus),  a.  [<  meli- 
cer{is ) + -pus.]  Of 
the  nature  of  meli- 
ceris ; affected  with  Th?e2S3S 

meliceris  : as,  a mel - a spikelet ; b,  the  empty  glumes; 

icerous  tumor.  ^meXJL” fiflume' side  view : * the 


whitish  flowers.  See  honeyberry. 

melicottont,  n.  Same  as  melocoton. 

Melidae  (mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Meles  + -idee.] 

A family  of  arctoid  carnivorous  mammals,  com- 

“^nite  ^'lin-it),  - A*  of  French 

M&vorinl,  and  MepUUnl  of“mi ^ gUn‘ 

MeWfm?l-S-iWOrd7-  rm  A,  t • fully  used  in  chJrghig  sheUs ^and  14^^^“ 
.mil  / "■  P1'  l-V  (Aar.  Jussieu,  been  variously  represented  as  from  three  to  eleven  times 

Iod0)j  < Melia  + -ese.']  A tribe  of  dicotyledo-  that  of  gunpowder,  the  smaller, figure  being  the  most  prob- 
nous  choripetalous  plants  of  the  family  ““D  , 

Mehaceaa.  The  cells  of  the  ovary  contain  two  ovules  (*hel  i-no-fan),  n.  [Prob.  K.  Gr. 

and  the  seeds  have  a fleshy  albumen  and  plano-convex  or  pyhivoq,  of  a quince-yellow,  + -davyr;,  appear- 
fohaceous  cotyledons.  Melia  is  the  type  genus.  ing,  < </>, abeadai , appear.]  In  mineral.,  a silicate 

Melierax  (me-li'e-raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pelos,  of  beryllium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  occurring 
a song,  + lepa!;,  a hawk.]  A genus  of  African  in  honey-yellow  or  sulphur-yellow  plates  in 
diurnal  birds  of  prey  of  the  family  Falconida,  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway.  The  name  is 

changed,  in  Dana’s  system,  to  meUphanite  (meli- 
phane). 

meliorate  (me'lyo-rat),  v.-,  pret.  and  pp.  melio- 
rated, ppr.  meliorating.  [<  LL.  meliorate,  pp. 
of  meliorare  (>  It.  megliorare,  migliorare  = Pg. 
melhorar  = Sp.  mejorar  = OF.  meliorer,  meil- 
lorer),  make  better,  < melior,  better  (compar.  of 
bonus,  good),  = Gr.  pahlov,  adv.,  rather,  com- 
par. of  yaka,  adv.,  very  much.]  I.  trans.  To 
make  better;  improve;  ameliorate. 

Grace  does  not  give  us  new  faculties  and  create  another 
nature,  but  meliorates  and  improves  our  own. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  269. 
Tragedy  . . . was  found  the  most  pleasing  vehicle  of 
conveying  moral  truths,  of  meliorating  the  heart,  and  ex- 
tending the  interests  of  humanity. 

Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 
II.  intrans.  To  grow  better;  be  improved. 
Yesterday  not.  a bird  peeped ; the  world  was  barren, 
peaked  and  pining : to-day  *tis  inconceivably  populous ; 
creation  swarms  and  meliorates. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days, 
meliorater  (me'lyo-ra-ter),  n.  Same  as  melio- 
rator. 

melioration  (me-lyo-ra'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  melio- 
ration, < LL.  melioratio(n-),  bettering,  < melio- 
rare, make  better:  see  meliorate.']  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  making  or  becoming  better;  im- 
provement; amelioration. 

Digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of  trees,  which  is  a great 
means  both  to  the  acceleration  and  melioration  of  fruits 
is  practised  in  nothing  but  in  vines. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 433. 
By  an  insight  into  chymistry  one  may  be  enabled  to 
make  some  meliorations  (I  speak  not  of  transmutations)  of 
mineral  and  metalline  bodies,  Boyle,  Works,  I.  364. 

2.  pi.  In  Scots  law,  improvements  made  by  a 
tenant,  upon  the  property  which  he  rents,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  certain  cases  entitled  to  com- 
„ ' n' •"  ’ '77“>  — J „ — pensation  from  the  landlord. 

Tivoli^and^an(Tdi>Bave^ima7Rnrnp  a at  meliorate!  (me'lyo-ra-tor),  n.  One  who  or  that 
..  I™  f d ,ove’.  near  Rome,  it  occurs  which  meliorates  or  makes  better, 


Chanting  Hawk  ( Melierax  musicus'). 


in  very  minute  tetragonal  crystals  in  the  fissures  and  cav- 
ities of  lava,  also  as  an  essential  constituent  of  certain 
kinds  of  basalt ; it  is  a silicate  of  aluminium,  magnesium, 
+ and  calcium. 

melilot  (mel'i-lot),  n.  [<  OF.  melilot , mellilot, 
mcrilot,  F.  melilot  = Sp.  Pg.  meliloto  — It.  meli- 
loto,  melliloto,  K L.  melilotos,  (.  Gr.  [leAiAarov  or 
IieXlIg. frog,  a kind  of  clover,  < fieTa,  honey,  + 1 u- 
rog,  lotus:  see  lotus.]  A plant  of  the  genus 
Melilotus. 

Melilotus  (mel-i-16'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Touinefort, 
17U0) : see  melilot.]  A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Fabacese,  or  pulse  family,  and  the 
tribe  Trifoliese;  the  clovers.  It  is  distinguished  by 
a small,  fleshy,  subglobous  or  obovoid  legume,  which  is  in- 
dehiscent  or  at  length  two-valved.  The  plants  of  the 
genus  Melilotus  are  herbs,  with  pinnately  trifoliate 
leaves  which  have  adnate  stipules,  and  small  white  or 
yellow  flowers,  growing  in  loose  racemes.  About  20 
species  are  known,  which  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  subtropical  regions  of  the  old  world.  When  dried, 
they  have  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  Tonka  bean  or  the 
vernal  grass,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  principle  called 
coumann  (which  see).  General  names  for  the  genus  are 
melilot  and  sweet  clover.  M.  alba,  the  white  melilot  or 
honey-lotus,  also  called  Cdbul  clover , is  an  excellent  bee- 
plant,  but  of  little  value  as  forage,  and  in  some  places  a 
troublesome  weed.  M.  officinalis,  the  common  or  yellow 

lnnf  A TU - - , 


. Tbe  greatest  meliorator  of  the  world  is  selfish,  huckster- 
ing Trade.  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

meliorism  (meTyo-rizm),  n.  [<  L.  melior,  better 
(see  meliorate),  + E.  -ism.]  1.  The  improve- 
ment of  society  by  regulated  practical  means: 
opposed  to  the  passive  principle  of  both  pes- 
simism and  optimism. 

Meliorism,  Instead  of  an  ethical,  is  a dynamic  principle. 
It  implies  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  through 
cold  calculation,  through  the  adoption  of  indirect  means. 
It,  is  not  content  merely  to  alleviate  present  suffering,  it 
aims  to  create  conditions  under  which  no  suffering  can 
exist.  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  468. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  neither  the 
worst  nor  the  best  possible,  but  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement : a mean  between  theoreti- 
cal pessimism  and  optimism. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that,  if  neither  optimism 
nor  pessimism  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  the 
modified  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Meliorism  may  be  ac- 
cepted. W.  R.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  271. 

The  only  good  reason  for  referring  to  the  source  Tof  the 
word  meliorist  is]  . . . that  you  found  it  useful  for  the 
doctrine  of  meliorism  to  cite  one  unfashionable  confessor 
of  it  in  the  face  of  the  fashionable  extremes. 

o **  ecu.  ui.  vjfLutituvtB,  liuj  common  or  yeiiow  George  Eliot,  Letter  to  James  Sully,  Jan.  19,  1877. 

FoSyanodf  ah c< L- ruzr’ 

medicinal  repute,  sold  by  the  herbalists  as  balsam- flowers,  T who  accepts  the 

but  has  disappeared  from  scientific  medicine.  See  hart’s-  practical  or  the  theoretical  doctrine  of  melio- 
clover  and  king’s-clover.  rism. 


meliorist  3698 

I am  not,  however,  a pessimist — I am,  I trust,  a rational  Melismatic  song,  vocal  music  in  which  there  is  more 
jtimist,  or  at  least  a meliorist.  than  one  note  to  a syllable  : opposed  to  syllabic  song,  in 


optimist,  or  at  least  ~~ 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p. 


27. 


I _ ^ which  there  is  only  one  note  to  each  syllable. 

In  her  general  attitude  toward  life,  George  Eliot  was  melismatics  (mel-is-mat  iks),  n.  [PI.  of  mellS- 
neither  optimist  nor  pessimist.  She  held  to  the  middle  matte : see  -ics.]  In  music , the  art  ot  norm  or 
term,  which  she  invented  for  herself,  of  meliorist.  She  decorated  vocalization. 


was  cheered  by  the  hope  and  by  the  belief  in  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  mass.  

Cross,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  III.  309. 

I don’t  know  that  I ever  heard  anybody  use  the  word 
meliorist  except  myself. 

George  Eliot,  Letter  to  James  Sully,  Jan.  17, 18/7. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meliorism  or  melio- 
rists. 

If  we  adopt  either  the  optimist  view  or  the  meliorist 
view  — if  we  say  that  life  on  the  whole  brings  more  plea- 
sure than  pain,  or  that  it  is  on  the  way  to  become  such 
that  it  will  yield  more  pleasure  than  pain,  then  these  ac- 
tions by  which  life  is  maintained  are  justified,  and  there 
results  a warrant  for  the  freedom  to  perform  them. 

II.  Spencer , Man  vs.  State,  p.  96. 

melioristic  (me-lyo-ris'tik ),  a.  [<  meliorist  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  meliorism:  corre- 
lated with,  optimistic  and  pessimistic. 

Too  scientifically  melioristic  for  the  common  herd. 

The  Academy,  March  3, 1888,  p.  148. 

meliority  (me-lyor'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL.  meliori - 
ta(t-)s,  < L.  melior , better:  see  meliorate.']  The 
state  of  being  better ; betterness.  [Rare.] 

Aristotle  ascribeth  the  cause  of  this  meliority  or  better- 
ness unto  the  aire.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

This  colour  of  meliority  and  preeminence  is  a signe  of 
enervation  and  weakness. 

Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Meliphaga  (me-lif'a-ga),  n . [NL.,  also,  erro- 

neously, Melliphaga ; neut.  pi.  of  *meliphagus : 
see  melipiiagous.]  The  typical  genus  of  Meli- 
phagidw.  The  term  has  been  used  with  great  latitude 
and  little  discrimination  for  all  the  family  and  some  other 
birds,  but  is  now  restricted  to  a single  species,  M.  phry- 
gia  of  Australia,  known  as  the  black-and-yellow  honey-eater. 
See  honey-eater. 


mell 

melissophyllum  is  the  only  species.  See  balm,  7, 
and  honey-balm. 

melituria  (mel-i-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  /AL(t-), 
honey,  + ovpov,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  glucosuria. 
Also,  erroneously,  mellituria. 
melituric  (mel-i-tu'rik),  a.  [Also  mellituric; 

< melituria  + -ic.]  Glucosuric. 

Melivora,  Melivorinse,  etc.  Erroneous  forms 
of  Mellivora,  etc. 

meliza  (me-ll'za),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *melizea,  < 
Gr.  y£h,  honey,  + &a,  spelt  (NL.  zea,  maize).] 
Maize  or  Indian  com.  See  the  quotation  from 
Smollett  under  hasty -pudding. 


Melissa  (me-lis'ii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753), 

< Gr.  yelmca,  Attic  yEbirra,  a hee,  < yt -hi  (^EUt-), 
honey:  see  mell2.']  1.  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Menthaceee,  the  tribe  Saturejese,  and  the 
subtribe  Melissese.  It  is  distinguished  by  a calyx 
which  is  distinctly  two-lipped,  by  an  exserted  corolla- 
tube,  which  is  recurved-ascending  below  the  middle,  and 

by  the  divergent  anther-cells.  They  are  herbs,  with  den-  „ A 

tate  leaves  and  loose  axillary  clusters  of  white  or  yellowish  MelizOphilUS  (mel-i-zof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < me- 


meliphagan  (mf-lif'a-gan), 
genus  Meliphaga;  a honey-eater.  Also,  erro- 
neously, melliphagan. 

Meliphagidss  (mel-i-faj'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  also 
Melliphagidas ; < Meliphaga  + -id®.]  A fam- 
ily of  tenuirostral  oscine  passerine  birds,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Meliphaga,  belonging  to  the 
group  CinnyrimorpluE  of  the  order  Passeres;  the 
honey-eaters  or  honey-suckers.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  N ectariniidce,  with  which  they  share  the 
character  of  the  protractile,  bifid,  and  penciled  tongue. 
The  bill  is  of  variable  length  and  degree  of  slenderness, 
but  is  always  curved,  with  a prominent  culmen ; the  nos- 
trils are  basal,  and  situated  in  a large  membranous  nasal 
fossa,  never  entirely  covered  with  feathers  ; and  they  are 
linear  or  oval  in  shape,  with  or  without  an  operculum. 
The  first  primary  (except  in  Zosterups  and  Entmrwphila)  is 
about  half  as  long  as  the  second.  The  wings,  tail,  and  feet 
vary  in  character  with  the  genera ; the  anterior  toes  and 
their  claws  are  short,  the  former  much  united  at  base,  and 


flowers.  About  four  species  are  known,  from  Europe  and 
central  and  western  Asia.  M.  officinalis,  from  southern 
Europe,  is  the  common  lemon-balm  of  the  gardens. 

S.  In  zool.,  same  as  Andrena. 
melissa-oil  (me-lis'a-oil),  n.  A volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  balm,’  Melissa  officinalis,  which 
gives  to  the  plant  its  aromatic,  lemon-like  odor. 
— Indian  melissa-oil,  a fragrant  oil  distilled  in  India 
from  a species  of  Andropogon.  See  Andropogon  and 
lemon-grass.  Also  called  verbena-oil. 

Melissese  (me-lis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1846),  < Melissa  + -ese.]  A subtribe  of  labiate 
plants  of  the  tribe  Saiurejex.  The  calyx  has  almost 
ahvays  thirteen  quite  prominent  nerves;  the  corolla  is 
two-lipped,  with  the  tube  usually  exserted,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  ascending  at  the  base  and  divergent  above.  It 
embraces  12  genera,  Melissa  being  the  type,  and  about  191 
species.  They  are  usually  strong- scented  aromatic  herbs. 
The  genus  Hedeoma,  the  American  pennyroyal,  belongs 
^.to  this  subtribe. 

melissyl  (me-lis'il),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^eTucca,  a bee,  + 
v/.Tj,  matter.]  A hypothetical  radical  .(C30H61) 
which  occurs  in  many  compounds  derived  from 
wax.  The  more  difficultly  soluble  part  of  bees- 
wax consists  of  melissyl  palmitate.  Also 
called  myricyl. 

Melisuga,  Melisugse,  etc.  See  MclUsuga,  etc. 

mr.-ij.i—..  rMT.  / 


liza  + Gr.  Lof,  loving.]  A genus  of  Old  World 
oscine  passerine  birds  of  the  family  Sylviidw, 
founded  by  W.  E.  Leach  in  1816  upon  the  Dart- 
ford  warbler,  Motacilla  undata  ot  Boddaert,now 


A bird  of  the  Melitssa  (mel-i-te'si),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yP/u(T-), 


honey.]  1.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  nymphalid 
butterflies  allied  to  Argynnis , containing  about 
50  species,  chiefly  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican, checkered  with  brown,  yellow,  and  white, 
and  not  silvered  on  the  under  side,  which  has 
bands  of  white  and  yellow.  M.  Euphydryas ) 
phaeton  is  a common  species  of  North  America.  M.  ( Le - 
monias)  Brucei  is  found  in  the  western  United  States. 
The  British  species,  like  those  of  Argynnis,  are  known  to 
English  collectors  as  fritillaries. 

2.  A genus  of  alcyonarians  or  sea-fans  of  the 
family  Isididce , or  giving  name  to  a family  Me- 
litceidce.  The  polypary  is  branched  as  in  the  gorgonians 
or  true  sea-fans,  and  composed  of  alternating  hard  and 
soft  or  calcareous  and  coriaceous  joints,  the  latter  much 
larger  than  the  former,  which  form  bead-like  nodes  along 
the  stem.  M.  ochracea  is  a yellowish  coral  from  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  oceans.  Also  Melitoea,  Melithcea,  Melithea, 
Melitea. 


the  hallux  is  large  and  strong.  The  plumage  inclines  to  Melitaeidse  (mel-i-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Meli- 


green  and  yellow  colors ; it  is  never  blue,  and  is  red  only 
in  one  group,  the  Myzomelince.  Parts  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  often  bare,  and  variously  wattled  or  carunculate. 

The  family  is  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Australasian  and  Polynesian  regions, 
though  the  range  of  the  Melithreptince  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  species  number  nearly  200,  referable  to  about 
25  genera.  The  family  is  now  usually  divided  into  3 sub- 
families : Meliphagince,  Myzomelince,  and  Melithreptince. 

meliphagidan  (mel-i-faj'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  I.  , „ 

a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Meliphagidce.  Melitophili  (mel-i-tori-li),.  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

II.  n.  A melipliagan  or  honey-eater.  yeh.{T-),  honey,  + loving.]  In  Latreille’s 

MelipliaginSB  (mel'i-fa-jl'iie),  n.  pi.  [Also  system,  the  sixth  and  last  section  of  Scara- 
Melliphaginw ; NL.,  < Meliphaga  + -in®.]  The  bwidai,  composed  of  the  old  genera  Trichius, 
typical  subfamily  of  Melipliagidie.  With  few  Goliathus,  and  Cetonia.  It  corresponds  more 
exceptions,  the  group  is  characteristic  of  the  or  less  exactly  with  the  modern  family  Ceto- 
Australasian  and  Polynesian  regions.  niidee.  Also,  erroneously,  Mellitophili.  _ 

meliphagine  (me-lif'a-jin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  melitophiline  (mel-i-tof 'i-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Meliphagince;  the  Melitophili,  or  having  their  characters;  ce- 
less  strictly,  same  as  meliphagidan.  toman.  Also  mellitophiline. 

II.  to.  A melipliagan  or  honey-eater  of  the  melitose  (mel'i-tos),  n.  _[<  Gr.  yeldj-),  honey, 


tcea  + -idw.]  A family  of  isidaceous  alcyo- 
narian  corals,  typified  by  the  genus  Melitiea, 
having  porous  or  corky  nodes.  Also  Melithce- 
idee. 

melitsemia  (mel-i-te'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  for 
*melithaimia,  < Gr.  /AAi(r-),  honey,  + alga, 
blood.]  In  pathol.,  the  presence  of  an  abnor- 
mal quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 


subfamily  Meliphagince. 

meliphagOUS  (me-iif'a-gus),  a.  [Also  mellipha- 
gous;  < NL.  *meliphagus , < Gr.  gelt,  honey,  + 
cpayelv,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  honey ; mellivorous. 
meliphanite  (me-lif 'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yeh,  honey, 
+ -cjiavrig,  appearing,  clear,  + -ite".~\  See  melino- 
phane. 

melipultt,  m.  [<  Gr.  ytki,  honey,  + L.  pellere, 
pp.  pulsus,  drive  out.  Cf.  catapult.']  A honey- 
extractor.  Pliin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  48. 
melisma  (me-lis'ma),  to.  [NL.  (>  It. ),  < Gr.  ye- 
haya,  a song,  < yiX'^etv,  sing,  warble,  < yeAog, 
song.]  In  music : (a)  A song,  melody,  or  air, 
as  contrasted  with  a recitative  or  declamatory 


+ -ose.2  A sugar  (C18H32Ou;  + 5H20)  ob- 
tained from  the  manna  which  falls  in  opaque 
drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  grow- 
ing in  Tasmania.  It  is  a crystalline  solid,  dextro- 
rotatory, and  directly  fermentable.  Dilute  acids  hydrolyse 
it  to  glucose  and  melibiose.  Also  raffinose. 

Melitta  (me-lit'a),  to.  Same  as  Andrena. 

Melittese  (me-lit'e-e),  to.  pi s [NL.  (Beiehen- 
bacb,  1837),  (.Melittis  + -CcT.]  A subtribe  of 
labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Stachydeas,  charac- 
terized by  a broad  calyx  and  a much-exserted 
corolla-tube,  with  the  posterior  lip  broad  and 
somewhat  concave.  It  embraces  6 genera,  Melittis 
being  the  type,  and  9 species,  found  principally  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 


passage.  (6)  A melodic  decoration,  grace,  fiori-  Melittis  (me-lit'is),  to.  [NL.  (Limueus),  < Gr. 


tura,  or  roulade,  (c)  A cadenza, 
melismatic  (mel-is-mat' ik),  a.  [=  It.  melis- 
matico;  as  melisma{t-)  + -ic.]  In  music:  (a) 
Melodious.  (l>)  Ornamented;  adorned — Mel- 
ismatic singing  or  playing,  a style  of  vocal  or  instru- 
mental performance  in  which  a great  number  of  orna- 
ments, as  trills,  mordents,  runs,  etc.,  are  introduced. — 


fi'eMTra y Attic  form  of  geTucaa,  a bee:  see  Me- 
lissa.] A genus  of  labiate  plants  of  the  tribe 
Stacliydece , type  of  the  subtribe  Melittew,  char- 
acterized by  a three-lobed  calyx,  by  having  the 
cells  of  the  anther  divergent,  and  by  the  flower- 
cluster  usually  consisting  of  six  flowers.  M. 


called  Melizophilus  undatus,provincialis,  or  dart- 
fordiensis. 

mell1  (rciel)>  v.  [<  ME.  mellen , < OF.  mellery 
mesler , etc.,  mix:  see  meddle , of  which  mell  is 
a contracted  form.]  I.  trans . To  mix;  blend. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

All  hor  colouris  to  ken  were  of  clene  yalow, 

Withouten  more  in  the  mene,  or  mellit  with  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5462. 
Th’  aduerse  Cloud,  which  first  receiueth  thus 
Apollo’s  raies,  the  same  direct  repells 
On  the  next  Cloud,  and  with  his  gold  it  mells 
Her  various  colours. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 21. 
Oft  began  ...  wintry  storms  to  swell, 

As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  L 43. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  mix;  mingle.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

With  men  of  myght  can  I not  mell. 

York  Plays,  p.  167. 

Alas,  our  society 
Mells  not  with  piety. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

2f.  To  meddle;  intermeddle  or  interfere. 

Vn-callyd  go  thou  to  no  counselle ; 

That  longes  to  the,  with  that  thow  melle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 
She  would  it  eeke;  and  make  much  worse  by  telling, 
And  take  great  joy  to  publish  it  to  many, 

That  every  matter  worse  was  for  her  melting. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  V.  xii.  35. 

3f.  To  busy  one’s  self:  used  reflexively. 

Sche  melled  hire  Meliors  ferst  to  greithe. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1719. 

4.  To  contend  in  fight.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

Mony  fallyn  were  fey  of  the  fell  Grekes, 

But  mo  of  the  meny,  that  mellit  horn  with. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  Sf),  1.  5243. 

5f.  To  copulate. 

Like  certeyn  hirdes  called  vultures, 

Withouten  mellyng  conceyven  by  nature. 

Lydgate.  ( Halliwell .) 

rnell2f  (mel),  n . [=  F.  miel  = Pr.  mel  = Sp. 

miel  = Pg.  mel  = It.  mele,  miele , < L.  mel  (mell-) 
= Gr.  f le%l  (yeTur-)  = Goth,  milith , honey;  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Teut.,  except  as  in  mildew , 
q.  v.  There  is  an  accidentally  similar  Ha- 
waiian meli j honey.]  Honey. 

That  mouth  of  hirs,  which  seemde  to  flow  with  mell. 

Gascoigne , Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

mell3  (mel),  n.  [A  var.  of  mall1.]  A mallet; 
hence,  derisively,  the  head.  [Scotch.] 

Her  teeth  was  a’  like  teather  stakes, 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell. 

King  Henry  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 148). 
There  stood  a fause  lord  him  behin’, 

Who  thrust  him  thro’  body  and  mell,  0. 

The  Braes  o’  Yarrow  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  70). 


mell 

mell3  (mel),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  mall1,  i>.]  To  pound 
or  bruise  with  or  as  with  a mell  or  mallet ; crush ; 
maul.  [Scotch.] 

mell4  (mel),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  vari- 
ant of  mill1.  Chaucer. 

mell5  (mel),  n.  [A  var.  of  meal3,  mole1.']  A 
stain  in  linen.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
mell6  (mel),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Awarming- 
pan.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mellan  (mel'an),  n.  In  diamond-mining,  same 
as  cascalho. 

mella-rosa,  n.  See  mela-rosa. 
mellay,  n.  See  melley. 

mell-doll  (mel'dol),  n.  An  image  of  com,  dress- 
ed like  a doll,  carried  in  triumph  amid  much 
rejoicing  on  the  last  day  of  reaping;  a kem- 
baby.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
rnellet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  merle1.  Halli- 
well. 

melledt  (meld),  a.  [<  mell2  + -fid2.]  Honeyed; 
mingled  with  honey. 

Which  sugred  mel  or  i nelled  sugar  yield. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

melleoust  (mel'e-us),  a.  [=  P.  mielleux,  < L. 
melleus,  of  or  belonging  to  honey,  < mel  (mell-), 
honey:  see  mell2.]  1.  Having  the  character 
of  honey ; similar  to  honey. 

Which  of  the  slow  ways  may  be  best  employed  to  free 
wax  from  the  yellow  melleouis  parts.  Boyle,  W orks,  V.  712. 

2.  In  hot.,  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  honey, 
melley  (mel'i),  n.  [Also  melly,  and  archaically 
mellay ; < OP.  melee  (P.  melee),  earlier  meslee, 
etc.,  a mixture,  medley,  contest:  see  medley. 
Cf.  mSlee,  a mod.  P.  form.]  Same  as  mSlee. 

Gawan,  that  sate  bi  the  quene, 

To  the  kyng  he  can  enclyne, 

“I  be-seche  now  with  sageg  sene, 

This  melly  mot  be  myne.” 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  842. 
Here  and  everywhere 

He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

mellic  (mel'ik),  a.  [<  mell2  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  honey. 

melliet  (mel'i),  n.  [<  L.  mel  (mell-),  honey:  see 
mell2.  The  term  is  appar.  arbitrary,  and  not 
conformed  to  Gr.  yehi,  honey.]  Honey. 

For  from  thy  makings  milk  and  mellie  flows. 

Davies,  Eclogue,  1.  20.  (Davies.) 

Mellifera  (me-lif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  mellifer,  honey-bearing:  see  melliferous.] 
In  Latreille’s  system,  the  fourth  family  of  acu- 
leate Hymenoptera;  the  Anthophila;  the  honey- 
bees. It  corresponded  to  the  Linnean  genus  Apis,  and 
was  divided  by  Latreille  into  Andrenetce  and  Apiarfce,  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  families  Andrenidce  and  Apidce. 

melliferous  (me-lif'e-rus),  a.  [=  P.  mellifere  = 
Pg.  It.  mellifero,  < Ii.  mellifer,  honey-bearing,  < 
mel  (mell-),  honey,  +ferre  = E.  hear1.]  1 . Pro- 
ducing honey,  as  a plant ; mellifie. 

And  [Canaan]  being  mountainous,  could  not  but  abound 
with  melliferous  plants  of  the  best  kind. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  2. 

2.  Bearing  or  preparing  honey,  as  a bee;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mellifera. 
mellifie  (me-lif'ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  meUftco  = Pg. 
mellifico,  < L.  m ellificus,  honey-making,  < mel 
(mell-),  honey,  + facere,  make.]  Making  or 
producing  honey ; honey-making, 
mellification  (mel/'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  mel- 
lifieation,  < L.  as  if  *melUficaiio(n-),  < mellificare, 
pp.  mellificatus,  make  honey:  see  mellify .]  The 
making  or  production  of  honey ; honey-making. 

In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the  weather 
ought  to  be  observed : in  some  countries,  the  silence  of 
grasshoppers,  and  the  mellification  of  bees.  Arbuthnot. 

mellifluence  (me-lif 'lo-ens),  n.  [=  OP.  melliflu- 
ence; as  mellifluen(t)  -1 - -ce.]  A flow  of  sweet- 
ness ; a smooth,  honeyed  flow. 

He  [Wotton]  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  mel- 
lijluence  of  its  lyric  measures,  which  he  styles  a certain 
Doric  delicacy  in  the  songs  and  odes. 

T.  Warton,  Pref.  to  Milton’s  Smaller  Poems. 

mellifluent  (me-lif'lo-ent),  a.  [=  OF.  melliflu- 
ent, < L.  mellifluen(t-)s,  flowing  with  honey,  < 
mel  (mell-),  honey,  + fluen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  fluere, 
flow:  see  fluent.]  Plowing  like  honey ; smooth- 
ly or  sweetly  flowing. 

Gresset’s  clear  pipe  . . . combines  in  one 
Each  former  bard’s  mellifltient  tone. 

Cooper,  Apology  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  3. 

mellifluently  (me-lif'lo-ent-li),  adv.  Melliflu- 
onsly. 

mellifluous  (me-lif'lo-us),  a.  [=  OP.  mellifieux, 
also  melliflu,  melleflu,  P.  melliflue  = Sp.  melifluo 
= Pg.  It.  mellifluo,  < LL.  mellifluus,  flowing  with 
honey,  < L.  mel  ( mell •),  honey,  + fluere,  flow,] 
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Plowing  or  dropping  like  honey;  hence,  sweet- 
ly or  smoothly  flowing,  especially  in  sound. 

From  off  the  boughs  each  morn 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  429. 
The  marvellous  teachings  of  Socrates,  as  they  come 
mended  by  the  mellifluous  words  of  Plato. 

Sumner,  Orations,  1. 143. 

mellifluously  (me-lif'lo-us-li),  adv.  In  a mellif- 
luous manner ; with  sweetly  flowing  sound. 

When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland.  Byron. 

mellifyt  (mel'i-fi),  v.  i.  [ME.  mellifien,  < OP. 
mellifier  = Sp.  melificar  = Pg.  mellificar,  < L. 
mellificare,  make  honey,  < mel  (mell-),  honey, 
+ facere,  make.]  To  make  honey. 

Place  apte  is  there  swete  herbes  multiplie, 

And  bees  the  welles  liaunte  and  water  cleche ; 
Utilitee  is  ther  to  mellifie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

melligo  (me-li'go),  n.  [L.,  a honey-like  juice, 
< mel  (mell-),  honey.]  Honeydew. 
mellilite,  n.  See  melilite. 
melliloquent  (me-lil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  mel 
(mell-),  honey,  + loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.] 
Speaking  sweetly  or  pleasantly.  [Bare.] 
Mellinidas  (me-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Melli- 
nus  + -idee.]  A family  of  digger-wasps  or  Fos- 
sores,  containing  only  the  genus  Mellinus,  hav- 
ing the  abdomen  petiolate,  and  the  suhmar- 
gin  al  cell  of  the  fore  wings  receiving  a recurrent 
nervure. 

Mellinus  (me-li'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1793), 
appar.  < L.  mel  (mell-),  honey:  see  mell2.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Mellinidce . It  contains  2 European 
and  3 North  American  species.  M.  arvensis,  a common 
digger-wasp  of  Europe,  burrows  in  sand,  and  stores  its 
tubes  with  flies  upon  which  its  larva:  feed. 

Melliphaga,  melliphagan,  etc.  Erroneous 
forms  of  Meliphaga,  etc. 
mellisonantt  (me-lis'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  mel 
(mell-),  honey,  + sonan(C)s,  ppr.  of  sonare, 
sound:  see  sonant.]  Sweet-sounding.  [Bare.] 
Mop.  Belwether  of  knighthood,  you  shall  bind  me  to  you. 
Jo.  lie  have  *t  no  more  a sheep-bell ; I am  knight 
Of  the  mellisonant  tingletangle. 

Randolph,  Amyntas  (1640).  (Mares.) 

Mellisuga  (mel-i-su'ga),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mel 
(mell-),  honey,  + sugere,  suck.]  A genus  of 
humming-birds  of  the  family  Trochilidce,  giving 
name  to  a subfamily  Mellisugince.  It  contains  the 
smallest  of  its  tribe  and  the  very  least  of  all  birds,  such  as 
M.  minima  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  scarcely  2 inches 
long,  the  upper  parts  showing  golden-green,  the  wings  and 
tail  dusky-purplish.  Also,  erroneously,  Melisuga. 

Mellisugae  (mel-i-su'  je),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Mellisuga.]  In  ornith. : (a)  In  Merrem’s  classi- 
fication (1813),  a group  of  sundry  tenuirostral 
birds,  such  as  humming-birds  and  species  re- 
ferred to  Certhia  and  Upupa.  (6)  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  classification,  the  humming-birds, 
family  Trochilidce,  considered  as  a cohort  of 
Anisodactyli  of  an  order  Volucres.  Also  called 
Longilingues. 

mellisugent  (mel-i-su'jent),  a.  [Also  melisu- 
gent;  < L.  mel  (mell-),  honey,  + sugen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  sugere,  suck:  see  suck.]  Honey-sucking: 
said  of  various  birds  and  insects. 

Mellisuginffi  (meFi-su-jl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mellisuga  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  humming- 
birds named  from  the  genus  Mellisuga. 
mellit  (mel'it),  n.  [<  P.  mellite,  an  electuary 
of  honey,  < L.  mellitus,  honeyed,  sweetened 
with  honey:  see  mellite1.]  In  farriery,  a dry 
scab  on  the  heel  of  a horse’s  foot,  cured  by  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

Mellita  (me-li'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mellita,  fern, 
of  mellitus,  honeyed,  sweetened  with  honey 
(placenta  mellita,  a honey-cake) : see  mellite1.] 
A genus  of  clypeastroid  sea-urchins  of  the 
family  Scutellidte.  The  common  sand-dollar  or  cake- 
urchin  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  whose 
dried  test  presents  five  slits,  is  M.  quinquefiora.  See  cut 
under  cake-urchin. 

mellitate  (mel'i-tat),  n.  [<  L.  mel  (mell-),  hon- 
ey, + -ate1.]  A salt  of  mellitic  acid. 
melliteH,  a.  [ME.,  < L.  mellitus,  honeyed,  < mel 
(mell-),  honey : see  mell2.  Cl.  mellit.]  Mixed 
with  honey;  sweetened. 

Wyne  mellite , as  saide  Is,  save  hem  shall. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 

mellite2  (mel'it),  n.  [<  L.  mel  (mell-),  honey, 
+ -ite2.]  A rare  mineral,  first  observed  in  the 
beds  of  brown-coal  in  Thuringia.  It  occurs  in  te- 
tragonal crystals  and  nodular  masses  of  a honey-yellow 
color ; it  Is  a mellitate  of  aluminium.  Also  called  honey  - 
stone. 

mellitic  (me-lit'ik),  a.  [<  mellite2  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  mellite  or  honey- 
stone,— Mellitic  acid,  C6(C0sH)e,  the  peculiar  acid  of 
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mellite.  It  has  a sour,  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles. 

Mellitophili,  mellitophiline.  See  Melitophili, 
melitophiline. 

mellitous  (me-li'tus),  a.  [<  L.  mellitus,  honeyed: 
see  mellite1.]  Mixed  with  honey, 
mellituria,  mellituric.  Erroneous  forms  of 

melituria,  melituric. 

Mellivora  (me-liv'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mel 
(mell-),  honey,  + vor'are,  devour.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  of  Mellivorince,  founded  by 
Storr  in  1780.  There  are  two  species,  the  In- 
dian and  the  African  honey-badger  or  ratel,  M. 
indica  and  M.  capensis. — 2.  A genus  of  hyme- 
nopterous  insects.  Westioood. 

Mellivorinse  (me-liv-o-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [Also  Me- 
livorince;  NL.,  < Mellivora  + -ince.]  A subfamily 
of  Mustelidm,  having  but  one  true  molar  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  and  the  lower  molar  secto- 
rial ; the  ratels  or  honey-badgers.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  Mellivora,  of  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
ratel. 

mellivorous  (me-liv'o-rus),  a.  [Also,  errone- 
ously, melivorous ; < L.  mel  (mell-),  honey,  + 
vorare,  devour.]  Eating  honey;  subsisting  on 
honey,  as  many  insects,  both  in  the  perfect 
state  and  as  larvse. 

mellont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  melon1. 
mellone  (mel'on),  n.  [<  L.  mel  (mell-),  honey, 
*+  -one.]  A compound  obtained  by  heating 
certain  thiocyanates  strongly.  Its  formula  is 
_[(CN)2  NH]3.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a yellow 
insoluble  powder. 

mellow  (mel'o),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  melow;  < ME. 
melwe,  soft,  perhaps  a var.  of  merwe,<  AS.  mearu 
(mearw-),  soft,  tender  (see  marrow3),  the  change 
of  r to  l being  perhaps  assisted  by  association 
with  the  ult.  related  D.  mollig  = Pries,  miollig, 
soft,  = G.  dial,  mollig,  also  moll,  soft,  molich, 
mellow,  prob.  akin  to  L.  mollis,  soft:  see  moll2, 
mollify,  etc.]  1.  Soft,  especially  from  ripe- 
ness; easily  yielding  to  pressure:  as,  a mellow 
peach. 

Your  chekes  embolned  like  a mellow  costard. 

Ballad  ascribed  to  Chaucer. 
The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over -mellow, 

Drops  in  a silent  autumn  night. 

Tennyson,  Lotos- Eaters,  Choric  Song. 
Young  cattle  . . . are  at  18  months  old  already  of  great 
size,  with  open  horns,  mellow  hide,  etc-  Encyc.  Brit.,1. 390. 

2.  Soft  and  friable,  as  earth;  loamy. 

Camomile  shewetli  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. 

Bacon. 

In  the  North  of  England,  when  the  earth  turns  up 
with  a mellow  and  crumbly  appearance,  and  smoaks,  the 
farmers  say  the  earth  is  brimming. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  I.  157. 

3.  Soft,  rich,  or  delicate  to  the  touch,  eye,  ear, 
palate,  etc.,  as  color,  sound,  flavor,  and  the  like. 

The  mellow  bulflnch  answers  from  the  grove. 

Thomson , Spring,  1.  605. 
A mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had, 

The  ail’  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  9. 
The  mellower  tints  of  the  sinking  sun. 

Geilcie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  19. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  ma- 
turity; showing  ripeness ; of  ripe  age  or  qual- 
ity; perfected;  matured. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness ! 

Keats , To  Autumn. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  the  dignity  of  form  of  his  classio 
models,  Longfellow  the  graceful  facility  of  a mellow  liter- 
ary culture.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  439. 

Quebec  is  the  mellowed  nook  of  this  raw  continent. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  350. 

5.  Softened  or  matured  by  length  of  years; 
toned  down  by  the  lapse  of  time ; kindly  dis- 
posed; good-humored;  genial;  jovial. 

As  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a 
hound.  Irving. 

6.  Rendered  good-humored  or  genial  by  liquor ; 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  half- 
tipsy. 

“Here,  Hermes,”  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow. 

Garrick,  Epitaph  on  Goldsmith. 

7.  Of  sounds,  soft  and  rich;  characterized  by 
many  and  well-balanced  overtones.  The  quality 
is  weil  illustrated  by  most  of  the  tones  of  an  orchestral 
horn  when  well  played. 

mellow  (mel'o),  v,  [<  mellow , a.~\  I.  trans.  1. 
To  ripen ; bring  to  maturity ; soften  by  ripeness 
or  age ; give  richness,  flavor,  or  delicacy  to. 

My  riper  mellowed  yeeres  beginne  to  follow  on  as  fast. 

Gascoigne , Gloze  upon  a Text. 
The  Syrian  and  the  Signian  Pear, 

Mellow’d  by  Winter  from  their  cruder  Juice, 

Light  of  Digestion  now. 

Congreve , tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 
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2.  To  soften;  pulverize;  make  friable:  as,  A strawberry  breath,  cherry  lips,  apricot  cheeks,  and  a 

earth  is  mellowed  by  frost.  soft  velvet  head,  like  a mdicotton. 

They  plough  in  the  wheat  stuhble  in  December ; and  if  npllp(,  ..  * JonSm ’ thoIomew  i-  1- 

the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they  do  not  plough  Deuce-ace,  the  wafer-woman,  that  pngs  abroad 

it  again  till  ApriL  Mortimer  Husbandry.  Wlth  musk-melons  ziitimalakatoones. 

3.  To  soften  in  character;  render  more  perfect  melodeon  ("me  16'de  D^il  s Law  L 2' 

or  more  agreeable;  tone  or  smooth  down;  ma-  <L  meSidin  melodmm> 

ture:  improve.  pehoiha,  a singing:  see  mel- 

1 Maturing  time  0 ■ • m^odion.]  A reed-organ  or  harmo- 

But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  the  dulf  sweets  of  rhyme.  I11l1™*. 

Dryden,  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  melodia  (me-lo'di-a),  71.  [NL.  use  of  LL.  melo- 


For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand, 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand. 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  teint. 


II.  intrans.  1 . To  become  soft ; be  ripened, 
matured,  or  brought  to  perfection. 

. Till  us  death  lay 

To  ripe  and  mellow  there  [in  the  grave],  we’re  stubborn 
clay.  Donne,  On  Himself,  1.  12. 

The  apple  mellowed  or  shriveled  up,  and  then  fell  off. 

T.  Parker , Historic  Americans,  Franklin. 


2.  To  soften  in  character;  become  toned  down,  melodica  (me-lod'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  LL, 

Thia  onnntpu  nrodnalliT  l-  ..  J „ H.. : nnn  ...  . / i ■ -i  « n 


This  country,  gradually  softening  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ^Ir.  Bounderby’s  retreat,  there  mellowed  into 
a rustic  landscape.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  iL  7. 

mellowly  (mel'o-li),  adv.  [<  mellow  + -fy2.] 
In  a mellow  manner;  softly. 

mellowness  (mel'o-nes),  n.  [<  mellow  + -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  mellow,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

mellowy  (mel'o-i),  a.  [<  mellow  + -yL]  Soft; 
mellow. 

Whose  mellowy  glebe  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripen’d  sheaf.  Drayton , Polyolbion,  x.  97. 

mell-pellt,  adv.  [S eo  pell-mell,  adv.]  Same  as 
pell-mell. 

mell-supper  (mel'sup'er),  n.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  a supper  and  merrymaking  on  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  reaping;  a harvest- 
home. 

At  the  mell-supper,  Bourne  tells  us,  “the  servant  and  his 
master  are  alike,  and  everything  is  done  with  equal  free- 
dom ; they  sit  at  the  same  table,  converse  freely  together, 
nd  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  dancing  and 
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Whose  murmurs  melodise  my  song  ( 

Langhorn,  Ode  to  the  Eiver  Eden. 
These  repeated  attempts  of  the  learned  English  . . . 
to  melodize  our  orthoepy. 

I.  D’lsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  3a 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  compose  or  sing  melodies. 
2.  To  make  melody;  harmonize. 

Such  a strain,  with  all  o’erpowering  measure, 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Int. 

Also  spelled  melodise. 

melodram  (mel'o-dram), [G.:  see  melodra- 
ma.] Same  as  melodrama,  2. 

A romantic  tragedy  by  Friedrich  Duneker,  for  which 
Beethoven  . . . composed  a soldiers’  chorus,  ...  a ro- 
mance, . . . and  a melodram  with  harmonica. 

. . „ , , . , — , Grove,  Diet.  Music,  II.  122. 

se®mel°dy-]'  In  music:  (a)  Melodious;  melodrama  (mel-o-dra/ma),  n.  [Also  melo - 
~ ° — - * 1 drame , < F.  melodrame  = Sp.  Pg.  melodrama  =3 

It.  melodramma  = G-.  melodram,  < NL.  melodra- 
ma, < Gr.  pelo;,  song,  + 6 papa,  action,  a play: 
see  drama.]  1.  Properly,  a dramatic  compo- 
sition in  which  music  is  used,  or  an  opera  in 
the  broad  sense.— 2.  A drama  with  incidental 
music,  or  an  operetta  with  more  or  less  spoken 
dialogue ; a piece  in  which  speech  and  song  (or 
instrumental  music)  alternate.  Also  melodram. 
— 3.  A form  of  the  drama  characterized  by  com- 
positions in  which  the  music  is  of  but  moderate 
importance  or  value,  and  the  plot  and  scenes 
are  of  a decidedly  romantic  and  sensational 
nature. 


dia,  melody:  see  melody.]  In  organ-building, 
a stop  closely  resembling  the  clarabella ; a va- 

To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  ....  „ 

, , . , melodic  (me-lod'ik),  a.  [=  P.  melodigue  = Sp. 

> become  soft:  be  rineneA  melddico  - It.  melodico,  < LL.  melodious,  < Gr. 

peXipdisoc,  of  or  for  melody,  melodious,  < pehpSia, 


pertaining  to  a pleasing  succession  of  sounds. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  melody  as  distinguished  from 

harmony  and  rhythm—Melodic  interval.  See  in- 
terval,  5. 


melodious,  melodious :"  see  melodic.]  A small  va- 
riety of  pipe-organ,  invented  by  J.  A.  Stein  in 
1770,  which  was  intended  to  be  set  upon  a harp- 
sichord or  similar  instrument  so  that  a melody 
could  be  played  upon  it  while  the  accompani- 
ment was  played  upon  the  harpsichord,  its  com- 
pass  was  about  3J  octaves.  The  tone  produced  was  flute- 
like  in  quality,  and  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects  were 
produced  by  simply  altering  the  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

melodically  (me-lod'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  Melodi- 
ously.— 2.  In  a melodic  manner;  in  a way  in- 
volving a succession  of  tones:  opposed  to  har- 
monically and  rhythmically. 

melodico  (me-lod'i-ko),  a. 

In  music,  melodious;  soft: 
be  so  rendered. 

melodicon  (me-lod'i-kon),  i . L , , r 

6ik6v,  neut.  of  pehtndiKoc,  of  or  for  melody : see 
melodic.]  A variety  of  pianoforte,  invented  by 
P . Riffelsen  in  1803,  in  which  the  tone  was  pro- 
duced from  tuning-forks  or  steel  bars  instead  of 
wires. 


[It.  : see  melodic.’] 
noting  passages  to 

[NL.,  < Gr.  fieXoi- 


melodramatic  (meFb-dra-mat'ik;),  a.  [=  F. 

melodramatique  = Sp!  melodramatico ; as  melo - 
drama(t-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  suitable  for, 
or  having  the  character  of  melodrama. 

A set  of  highly-coloured  pictures,  full  of  contortion  and 
melodramatic  postures,  would  captivate  a larger  multi- 
tude than  a series  of  paintings  by  Raphael. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  vi. 

[(Latham.) 

The  traveller  in  Sicily  needs  no  gayer  melodramatic  ex- 
hibition than  the  table  d’hdte  of  his  inn  will  afford  him  in 
the  conversation  of  the  joyous  guests. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 


and  spent  ^ 

singing,  without  any  difference  or  distinction.”  i t ✓ , , r i//-  j ...  . 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  468.  melodics  (me-lod/iks),  n.  [PI.  of  melodic:  see  mslodramatical  (mel  o-dra-mat  l-kal),  a. 

•dcs.]  That  branch  of  musical  science  that  is  ^ 


t< 


j * io  melodramatic  + -al.]  Same  as  melodramatic. 

concerned  with  the  pitch  and  succession  of  melodramatically  (meFo-dra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
tones — that  is,  with  melody  in  the  technical  a melodramatic  manner;  with  exaggerated 
sense.  speech  or  action. 


rNT  /tt  m 7 i sense.  ui  acuuu. 

s of  ra  ’ a me  ! see  melodiograph  (me-16'di-d-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  utku-  melodramatist  (mel-o-dram'a-tist),  n.  [<  mel- 

_ - - . Afe  A!**  yv,a1a,Itt  n ndrn.mn.f i~\  -I-  -ist.  1 A wvi . 


melluco(me-lo'ko),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A chenopo- 
diaceous  plant  of  the  Andes,  Ullucus  tubero- 
sus,  yielding  edihletubers, 

Melo  (me'lo),  n.  [7 
rnelorV.]  A genus 


Melo  diadema. 


chiglossate  gastropods 
of  the  family  Volutidce, 
closely  related  to  Gym- 
bmm;  the  melon-shells. 

Melobesia  (mel-fj-be'si- 
a), n.  [NL.]  Asmallge- 
nus  of  coralline  marine 
algffi,  giving  its  name  to 
the  former  tribe  Melobe- 
siece.  The  fronds  are  cal- 
careous, horizontally  expand- 
ed, orbicular  or  becoming 
confluent,  and  indefinite  in 
outline.  They  were  regarded 
as  corals  by  the  earlier  writers. 

Melobesiese  (meFo-be- 
si'e-e),  7i.  pi.  [NIL. 

(Agardh,  1852),  < Melo- 
besia  + -ece.  ] A former 
tribe  of  calcareous  algse, 
taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Melobesia , 
which  is  now  placed  in  the  family  Corallinaceae 
of  the  subclass  Floridese.  Sometimes  called 
Melobesiacese. 

Melocactus  (mel-o-kak'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
melo(n-)j  a melon,  + cactusf  cactus.]  A name 
given  by  Link  and  Otto  in  1827  to  Cactus , a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cactacese , or 
cactus  family.  The  stem  is  flat  at  the  base,  and  is 
crowned  by  a narrower,  cylindrical  flower-bearing  head, 
which  is  covered  with  woolly  hairs.  There  are  about  20 
species,  which  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Bra- 
zil, and  Colombia.  The  species  in  general  are  called 
melon-cactus  or  melon-thistle.  The  best-known  is  Cactus 
Melocactus  (Melocactus  communis  of  Link  and  Otto),  the 
turk’s-cap  or  pope's-head.  It  has  a height  of  a foot  or  a foot 
and  a half.  It  grows  profusely  over  barren  tracts  in  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  is  common  in 
cultivation. 

melocoton,  melocotoon  (mel'6-kot-qn,  -ko- 
ton),  n.  [Formerly  also  melocotone,  meUcotton, 
and  corruptly  malakatoon,  < Sp.  melocoton,  a 
peach-tree  grafted  into  a quince-tree,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  = It.  melocotogno,  quince- 
tree,  < ML.  melum  cotoneum,  melum  Cydonium, 
< Gr.  urfAov  Kt iSavtov,  a quince,  lit.  apple  of 
pl  ~ 


<1mz,  melodyj  + jpd<peiv,  write.]""  Same  as  melo-  odrama(t-)  + -ist.]  A writer  of  melodramas; 
graph.  a melodramatic  author, 

melodion  (me-lo'di-on),  n.  [<  LL.  melodia,  < Gr.  Perils  greater  than  any  which  the  most  daring  romance- 
pe?up6ia,  melody,  see  melody.  Cl.  melodeon.]  A.  ov  melodmmutist  ever  imagined. 

musical  instrument,  invented  in  1806  by  J.  C.  , ’ &ettmg  on  ln  the  World’  p’  26- 

Dietz,  consisting  of  a graduated  series  of  metal  B^lodrame  (mer  o-dram),  n.  [<  ¥.  melodrame9 
bars  which  could  be  sounded  by  being  pressed  ' ,3  melodrama  : see  melodrama.]  Same  as 


melodrama . 

To  perform  a subordinate  part  in  this  splendid  melo- 
drame of  the  Elements. 

Lady  Morgan,  On  France,  II.  345. 


against  a rotating  cylinder.  It  was  played  from 
a keyboard. 

melodious  (me-16'di-us),  a.  [<  F.  mSlodieux  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  melodioso,  < LL.  as  if  *melodiosus,  < , , rATT  , 

melodia , melody:  see  melody.]  1.  Containing  -M^lodusae  (mel-o-du  se),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

or  characterized  by  melody;  musical;  agree-  ^ * 

able  to  the  ear;  characterized  by  a pleasant 
succession  of  sounds. 


Those  who,  in  their  course, 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  656. 
Tone  of  silver  instrument 
Leaves  on  the  wind  melodious  trace. 


ftefagdovoia,  fem.  pl.  of  peXtpdav,  singing,  ppr.  of 
pzltpSuv,  sing,  < pzXtpSd f,  singing:  see  melody.] 
In  Gloger’s  arrangement  of  birds  (1834),  one  of 
two  suborders  of  passerine  birds,  including  the 
singing  Passeres,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Acromyodi  or  Oscines. 

melodusine  (mel-o-dh'sin),  a.  Havingthe  char- 
acters of  or  pertaining  to  the  Melodusm;  oscine 


2.  Producing  agreeable,  especially  musical, 
sounds. 

And  then  tempered  all  these  knowledges  and  skilles  with 
the  exercise  of  a delectable  Musicke  by  melodious  instru- 
ments, which  withall  serued  them  to  delight  their  hearers. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  6. 
=Syn.  Tuneful,  sweet,  dulcet.  See  euphony. 

melodiously  (me-lo'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a melo- 

, dions  manner;  sweetly;  musically. 

There  are  about  20  melodiousness  (me-16'di-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ndies  Mexico  R™.  ity,  in  a sound  or  in  music,  of  being  pleasing 
to  the  ear;  the  character  of  having  a flowing 
and  beautiful  melody, 
melodise,  v.  See  melodize. 
melodist  (mel'o-dist),  n.  [=  P.  melodiste ; as 
melody  + -ist.]  1.  A composer  or  singer  of 
songs  and  melodies:  sometimes  opposed  to 
harmonizer. 

Happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new. 

Keats,  Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn. 
Milton  was  a harmonist  rather  than  a melodist. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  284. 


Emerson,  Forerunners.  +or  oscinine;  acromyodian. 


SfcSi;  cr^iirt  turn 

**  A la  <?0  fcma  ot  P®acl1-  trans.  To  make  melodic  or  melodious. 


melody  (mel  o-dil,  n. ; pl.  melodies  (-diz).  [< 
ME-,  melody;  melodye  (=  1).  melodie  = G.  rnelo- 
die,  melodei  = Dan.  Sw.  melodi),  < OP.  melodie, 
P.  melodie  — Sp.  melodia  = Pg.  It.  melodia,  < 
LL.  melodia,  < Gr.  /ze^ipdia,  a singing,  a tune  to 
which  lyric  poetry  is  set,  < peTupddg  (>LL.  melo- 
dus),  singing,  musical,  < pehoc,  song,  strain, 
melody,  + ip&i),  song,  ode:  see  ode.  Cf.  com- 
edy.] 1.  In  general,  a succession  of  agreeable 
musical  sounds;  sweet  sound;  song;  tune; 
music. 

Thus  endured  the  ioye  and  the  melodye  all  the  mete 
while.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  454. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  12. 

Specifically— 2.  In  musis.:  (a)  A succession  of 
tones,  whether  pleasing  or  not.  In  this  sense  mel- 
ody is  coordinate  with  harmony  and  rhythm  as  the  three 
necessary  constituents  of  all  music.  It  depends  essentially 
upon  tones  of  relative  pitch,  successively  arranged.  ( ^ ) A 

series  of  tones  so  related  to  one  another  as  to 
produce  a distinct  musical  phrase  or  idea.  The 
underlying  relationship  may  be  variously  established:  by 
any  particular  rhythmic  arrangement,  as  in  some  popular 
dance-tunes ; by  the  intervals  of  a single  chord,  as  in  ar- 
peggio  phrases ; by  a diatonic  order,  as  in  scale  passages ; 
by  the  harmonic  connections  between  successive  chords 
of  which  the  melody  in  question  forms  one  of  the  voice- 
parts,  as  in  simple  choral  writing ; and  by  innumerable 


melody 

modifications  and  combinations  of  these  and  similar  prin- 
ciples. (c)  The  principal  voice-part  in  a har- 
monic composition;  usually,  now,  the  soprano, 
but  in  older  music  the  tenor ; the  cantus  firmus ; 
the  air.  (d)  A song  of  clear  and  balanced  form ; 
an  air ; a tune.  A melody  is  authentic  when  its  com- 
pass extends  about  an  octave  upward  from  its  key-note  or 
final,  plagal  when  its  compass  extends  about  a half-octave 
above  and  below  the  key-note  and  final.  It  is  diatonic  when 
it  uses  only  the  proper  tones  of  the  scale  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, chromatic  when  it  uses  other  tones,  foreign  to  that 
scale.  It  is  concrete  or  conjunct  when  it  proceeds  by  single 
degrees,  upward  or  do \w ward ; discrete  or  disjunct  when 
it  proceeds  by  steps  of  more  than  a single  degree.  It  is 
syllabic  when  but  one  tone  is  given  to  each  syllable  of  the 
words ; slurred  when  more  than  one  tone  is  given  to  a 
syllable.  A melody  may  be  further  described  as  popular , 
national,  artistic,  etc. 

3 . A melodious  or  tuneful  poem ; a poetical  com- 
position suitable  for  singing. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  exquisite  melodies  (like  the 
“Sabrina  Fair”)  among  his  [Milton’sJ  earlier  poems,  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  in  an  age  which  produced 
or  trained  the  authors  of  our  best  English  glees. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  284. 

Imperfect  melody,  a melody  which  does  not  extend 
throughout  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written.— Leading 
melody.  See  leading^ . = Syn.  Harmony,  Rhythm,  etc. 
See  euphony. 

Meloe  (mel'o-e),  n.  [NL.  (Limneus,  1758) ; etym. 
uncertain.]’  The  typical  genus  of  Meloiclce;  the 
oil-beetles,  usually  referred  to  the  Canfharidce 
or  blister-beetles  proper,  it  contains  those  apterous 
species  which  have  the  body  large  and  distended,  with  the 
elytra  short,  oval,  and  lapping  over  each  other  at  the  base 
of  the  suture.  When  alarmed  these  insects  emit  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs  a yellowish  oily  liquor.  In  some  parts 
of  Spain  they  are  used  instead  of  cantharides,  or  are  mixed 
with  them.  The  larvae  are  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  bees,  and 


Melon  bar  bants. 


a , first  or  triungulin  larva  (line  shows  natural  size) ; b,  claws ; c, 
antenna;  d,  maxillary  palpus ; e,  labial  palpus ; h,  imago  of  female; 
i,  antenna  of  male. 

are  peculiar  in  undergoing  two  hypermetamorphoses,  thus 
existing  in  three  distinct  larval  forms.  (See  hypermeta- 
morphosis.) The  larvae  attach  themselves  to  bees,  whose 
eggs  they  destroy,  and  live  within  the  egg-cells,  being 
supported  by  the  honey  intended  for  the  young  bee ; hence 
they  are  called  bee-lice.  It  is  a very  large  genus,  of  wide 
distribution.  Fourteen  species  inhabit  North  America. 

melograph  (mel'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  peTioypdQogj 
writing  songs,  < peXog,  song,  melody,  + ypd(j>eiVj 
write.]  An  electrical  apparatus  for  recording 
the  order  and  duration  of  the  notes  of  a piece  of 
music  played  on  a piano.  The  depression  of  the  keys 
is  made  to  close  an  electric  circuit,  and  the  record  is  made 
much  in  the  same  way  that  a message  is  recorded  by  a 
Morse  telegraph-instrument.  The  strip  of  paper  is  after- 
ward punctured  along  the  marks  of  the  record,  and  passed 
through  another  machine,  which,  by  means  of  the  perfora- 
tion, closes  the  circuit  of  a small  electromotor  and  works 
a perforator.  The  perforator  is  then  made  to  reproduce 
a stiff  paper  stencil,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  written 
record.  The  stencil  may  then  be  used  in  the  melotrope 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  music. 

meloid  (me'loid),  a.  and  w.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Meloidce , or  having  their  characters. 

H,  re.  Any  member  of  the  family  Meloidce. 

Meloidae  (me-16'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Meloe  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  beetles  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Meloe,  or  merged  in  Cantliaridce.  The  lar- 
va are  parasitic  upon  other  insects,  especially 
Hymcnoptera. 

melologue  (mel'o-log),  re.  [<  F.  melologue  (see 
quot.),  < Gr.  pekiog,  song,  + keyetv,  speak:  see 
-ology.  Cf.  monologue,  etc.]  A mixture  of 
speech  and  song;  a recitative;  a melodrama. 
[Rare.] 

During  a stay  in  Italy  Berlioz  composed  an  overture  to 
King  Lear  and  Le  Retour  a la  Vie,  a sort  of  symphony, 
with  intervening  poetical  declamation  between  the  single 
movements,  called  by  the  composer  a melologue. 

Encyc.  Brit,  III.  598. 

Melolontha  (mel-o-lon'tha),  re.  [NL.(Fabricius, 
1775),  < Gr.  pyXok 6vdy,  u'f/'/.oAavOr/,  a kind  of  beetle 
or  cockchafer.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mclolon- 
thidw.  It  is  represented  in  the  Old  World  exclusively, 
281 
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With  about  20  species,  having  the  third  antennal  joint 
longer  than  the  fourth,  the  antennal  club  of  the  male 
7-jointed,  that  of  the  female  5-jointed.  M.  vulgaris  is  the 
common  cockchafer  or  dor-bug  of  Europe,  often  very  de- 
structive. 

Melolonthid.ES  (mel-6-lon'thi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Melolontha  + -idee.]  A family  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  typified  by  the  genus  Melolontha;  now 
generally  reduced  to  a subfamily  of  Scarabcei- 
dce;  cockchafers.  The  same  group  of  beetles,  vari- 
ously rated  in  the  system,  is  called  Melolonthadce,  Melo- 
lonthoe,  Melolonthida,  Melolonthides,  Melolont kites,  Melolon- 
thinae. 

melolonthidan  (mel-o-lon'thi-dan),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Melolonthi'dce. 

melolonthine  (mel-o-lon'thin),  a.  [<  Melolon- 
tha + -me  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  of 
beetles  typified  by  the  genus  Melolontha. 
melomane  (mel'o-man),  n.  [<  F.  melomane  - - 
Sp.  melo'mano;  < (Jr. yelog,  song,  melody,  + -yavyg, 

< gatveodai,  be  mad.]  Same  as  melomaniac. 
melomania  (mel-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [F.  melomanie 

= Sp.  melomania;  < NL.  "melomania,  < Gr.  pk- 
‘ kog,  song,  melody,  + pavta,  madness,  frenzy.] 
An  inordinate  passion  for  music.  Compare 
musicomania. 

melomaniac  (mel-o-ma/ni-ak),  n.  [<  melomania 
+ -ac.]  One  who  has  an  inordinate  passion  for 
music. 

melomany  (mel'o-ma-ni),  n.  [<  F.  melomanie, 

< NL.  melomania : see  melomania.’]  Same  as 
^ melomania . 

melon1  (mel'on),  n.  [Formerly  also  mellon,  mil- 
ion,  million  (the  last  still  in  dial,  use) ; < OF.  me- 
lon, mellon,  millon,  F.  melon  = Sp.  melon  = Pg. 
melSo  — It.  melone,  a melon,  < LL.  melo(n-),  for  L. 
melopepo(n-)  (>OF.  melopepon),  < Gr.  prjkonemov, 
a melon,  so  called  as  being  apple-shaped,  < Gr. 
pijkov  (L.  malum),  apple  (including  also  pears, 
peaches,  etc.),  + ireimv,  a melon:  see  pepo .] 

1.  A herbaceous  succulent  trailing  annual 
plant,  Cucumis  Melo,  family  Cucurbitacese,  or 
its  fruit,  the  muskmelon.  The  plant  was  originally 
a native  of  southern  Asia  and  tropical  Africa.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  the  hot  countries  of 
the  East,  the  melons  of  Persia  being  specially  celebrated, 
and  is  now  planted  wherever  there  is  sufficient  summer 
heat  to  mature  its  fruit.  The  latter  at  its  best  is  very  rich 
and  highly  flavored.  It  is  an  ellipsoid  or  globular  pepo, 
the  edible  part  of  which  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  pericarp, 
the  stringy  and  watery  placenta  with  the  seeds  being  re- 
jected. The  melon  is  grown  in  numberless  varieties,  as 
the  cantaloup,  the  nutmeg,  etc.  In  the  United  States  this 
fruit,  in  all  its  forms,  is  known  as  muskmelon  — melon 
being  applied  indifferently  to  it  and  the  watermelon,  or 
even  by  preference  to  the  latter.  The  melon  of  Numbers 
xi.  5 is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  watermelon  (see 
def . 2).  See  abdalavi,  cantaloup,  Cucumis,  and  muskmelon. 

Have  millions  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  Lent. 

Tusser,  Husbaudrie,  March.  (Mares.) 
Some  grapes  and  millons  from  my  Lord  at  Lisbone. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  27,  1661. 
Stumbling  on  melons  as  I pass, 

Insnared  with  flowers,  I fall  on  grass. 

Marvell,  The  Garden. 

2.  The  watermelon,  Citrullus  Citrullus.—  3.  A 
melon-shell. — 4.  A hemispherical  mass  of 
blubber  taken  from  the  top  of  the  head  of  the 
blackfish,  grampus,  and  related  cetaceans ; 
melon-blubber.  The  melon  reaches  from  the  spout- 
hole  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  to  the  upper  jaw. 

The  head  was  dissected  on  deck ; first  the  melon  was  re- 
moved, then  the  throat,  next  the  under  jaw,  and  lastly  the 
“head-skin,"  which  is  the  whaleman’s  terra  for  the  blub- 
ber on  top  of  the  head.  Fisheries  of  U.  S .,  V.  ii.  299. 

Gourd -melon,  a pumpkin-like  fruit,  used  in  India  for  cur- 
ries. See  benincasu. — Hairy  melon.  Same  as  abdalavi. 
-Sweet-scented  melon,  a variety  of  Cucumis  Melo,  a 
kind  of  muskmelon  sometimes  regarded  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies. Also  called  apple-cucumber. 

melon2  (mel'on),  n.  [Abbr.  of  pademelon  or 
paddy-melon .]  Same  as  pademelon. 
melon-blubber  (mel'on-blub"er),  n.  The  melon 
of  a cetacean.  See  melon1,  4. 
melon-cactus  (mel'on-kak"tus),  n.  See  Melo- 
cactus. 

melon-caterpillar  (mel'on-kat,/er-pil-ar),  n. 
The  larva  of  a common  pyralid  moth,  Diapha- 
nia  hyalinala.  It  is  yellowish-green,  inches 
long,  and  is  destructive  to  melons  and  other 
pepos  or  cuourbitaceous  fruits. 

Melongenidse  (mel-on-jen'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Melongena  ( < Gr.  pijkov,  apple,  + yevog,  kind), 
the  typical  genus,  + -idee.]  A family  of  probos- 
cidiferous  rachiglossate  gastropods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Melongena.  The  animal  has  the  head  elon- 
gated, narrow  lateral  teeth  with  an  enlarged  outer  cusp, 
and  the  shell  more  or  less  pyriform.  Also  Melongenae,  as 
a subfamily. 

melon-hole  (mel'on-hol),  re.  A hole  made  by 
the  pademelon  or  padmelon,  very  dangerous  for 
horsemen : often  applied  to  other  similar  holes. 
[Australian.] 


meloplasty 

The  plain  is  full  of  deep  melon  holes,  and  the  ground  Is 
rotten  and  undermined  with  rats. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush-life  in  Queensland,  I.  220. 

meloniform  (mel'on-i-f6rm),  a.  Melon-shaped, 
melon-oil  (mel'on-oil),  re.  The  oil  of  the  melon 
of  a cetacean.  It  is  valuable  for  lubricating 
watches  and  other  fine  machinery,  and  is  by 
some  preferred  to  porpoise-oil. 
melon-shaped  (mel'on-shapt),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a melon ; oval  with  depressed  lines  run- 
ning from  end  to  end,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  convex,  so  that  a transverse  section 
in  any  part  has  a scalloped  outline.  This  form 
is  found  in  many  fruits,  seeds,  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects, etc. 

melon-shell  (mel'on-shel),  re.  The  shell  of  a 
mollusk  of  the  genus  Melo. 
melon-thick  (mel'on-thik),  re.  A West  Indian 
name  of  the  common  melon-cactus,  Cactus 
Melocactus. 

melon-thistle  (mel'pn-this"l),  re.  A melon- 
shaped eaetus,  as  those  of  the  genus  Cactus. 
melon-tree  (mel'on-tre),  re.  The  papaw,  Ca- 

rica  Papaya. 

melon-worm  (mel'on-werm),  re.  Same  as  mel- 
on-caterpillar. 

Melopelia  (mel-o-pe'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptkog, 
song,  + 7 rekeia,  a dove,  rock-pigeon.]  A ge- 
nus of  the  family  Columbidce  and  subfamily 
Zenaidince;  the  white-winged  doves.  They  have 
the  outer  primary  normal ; the  tail  rounded,  shorter  than 
the  wing,  and  12-feathered  ; the  bill  slender,  black,  and  as 


White-winged  Dove  ( Melopelia  leucoptera ). 


long  as  the  tarsus ; a large  bare  circumorbital  space ; the 
neck  with  metallic  luster;  a blue-black  auricular  spot;  a 
large  white  mark  on  the  wings ; and  the  sexes  alike  in  plu- 
mage. M.  leucoptera  is  a common  dove  of  the  southwest- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States,  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
the  white  on  the  wings. 

Melophagus  (me-lof'a-gus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  prj- 
kov,  a sheep,  +’  tpayeiv,  eat.]  A genus  of  pu- 
piparous  parasitic  insects  of  the  dipterous  fam- 
ily Hippoboscidai,  founded  by  Latreille  in  1802. 
M.  ovinus,  a well-known  wingless  species,  is  the  common 
sheep-tick.  The  genus  is  also  called  Melophila  and  Me- 
lophaga. 

melophone  (mel'o-fon),  re.  [<  Gr.  ptkog,  a song, 
+ <puvi/,  voice.]  A kind  of  concertina, 
melophonic  (mel-o-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ptkog, 
song,  + <j>uvr/,  voice,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
music  or  its  performance, 
melophonist  (mel'o-fo-nist),  re.  [<  Gr.  ptkog, 
song,  + tpovf/,  voice,  + -isf.]  A singer  of  melo- 
dies. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  melophonists,  I would 
insinuate  no  wrong  thought. 

Thackeray,  A Dinner  in  the  City,  iii. 

melopiano  (meFo-pi-an'o),  re.  [NL. , < Gr.  ptkog, 
song,  + It.  piano:  s ee piano.]  A form  of  piano- 
forte, invented  by  Caldara.  in  1870,  on  which  a 
sustained  tone,  with  a chance  for  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  effects,  is  made  possible  through 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  little  hammers 
that  strike  rapidly  upon  the  strings  and  thus 
prolong  and  control  their  vibration.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  tone  produced  is  sweet  and  effective, 
meloplast  (mel'o-plast),  re.  [<  Gr.  ptkog,  song, 
+ nkaoTyg,  a molder,  modeler,  < irkaoauv,  form : 
see  plastic.]  A system  of  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  invented  by  P.  Galin  in  1817, 
by  which  many  of  the  complications  of  the  or- 
dinary notation  are  avoided  at  first, 
meloplasty  (mel'o-plas-ti),  re.  [<  Gr.  prjka,  pi., 
the  cheeks  (pi.  of  pijkov,  apple),  + nkaormv, 
form : see  plastic.]  In  surg.,  the  transplanta- 
tion of  tissue  to  supply  new  material  for  the 
cheeks  when  a considerable  part  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  disease  or  injury. 


melopoeia 
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melopoeia  (mel-6-pe'ya),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  fif'ko- 
mita,  a making  of  lyric  poems,  musical  compo- 
sition, < fizko f,  song,  + Trotelv,  make:  see  poet.] 
The  art  or  science  of  constructing  melodies; 
melodics. 

Melopsittacus(mel-op-sit'a-kus),».  [NL., <Gr. 
pii lop,  song,  + ipirrasd;,  a parrot.]  An  Australian 
genus  of  small  long-tailed  parrots;  the  grass- 


Zebra  Grass-parrakeet  {Melopsittacus  undulatus). 


parrakeets.  M.  undulatus  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
prettiest  parrots  of  the  aviaries,  and  one  of  the  few  which 
breed  in  confinement.  The  birds  are  amiable  and  sociable, 
with  more  melodious  notes  than  is  usual  in  this  family. 

Melospiza  (mel-o-spi'za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /jt'Aoc, 
song,  + arnica,  a finch.]  A genus  of  the  finch 
family,  Fringillidce,  founded  by  Baird  in  1858, 
containing  a number  of  fully  spotted  and  streak- 
ed species  peculiar  to  North  America;  the 
song-sparrows.  The  best-known  is  the  common  song- 
sparrow,  M.  melodia,  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  runs  into  several  varieties  in  the  West. 
M.  cinerea  is  a much  larger  and  otherwise  distinct  species 
found  in  Alaska.  Two  common  sparrows  of  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  are  the  swamp-spar- 
row,  M.  palustris,  and  Lincoln’s  finch,  M.  lincolni. 

Melothria  (me-lotli'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1753),  < Gr.  fiijXioOpov,  white  bryony,  the  wild 
vine.]  A genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
type  of  the  tribe  Melothriese,  or  cucumber 
tribe.  The  male  flowers  are  usually  in  racemes, 
the  anthers  subsessile,  frequently  with  a 2-lobed 
connective  produced  from  the  apex,  and  the  fruit 
usually  on  a long  and  slender  peduncle.  It  embraces 
about  60  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions 
or  both  hemispheres.  They  are  mostly  graceful  vines, 
either  climbing  or  prostrate,  with  membranaceous  pal- 
mately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  simple  tendrils,  and  small 
yellow  or  white  flowers.  M.  pcndida,  the  creeping  cucum- 
ber (which  see,  under  cucumber),  is  the  best-known  species, 
melotrope  (mel'o-trop),  n.  [<  Gr.  pelog,  song, 
+ Tpo7T7/,  a turn,  turning,  < rpEireiv,  turn.]  A 
piano  fitted  with  a mechanical  device  for  auto- 
matically reproducing  a piece  of  music  by  means 
of  a melo- 
graph  sten- 
cil. 

The  melotrope 
is  merely  me- 
chanical in  its 
operation,  and 
is  intended,  as 
far  as  possible, 
to  imitate  the 
motion  of  the 
fingers  in  play- 
ing upon  the 
keys  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Sci.Amer.  ,N.  S., 

[LIX.  376. 

mel-pellt, 

adv.  Same 
as  pell-mell. 

Without  any 
examination 
had  to  know 
where  the  fault 
was,  [a  band  of 
men]  slew  mel- 
pell  both  guilty 
and  innocent,  to 
the  number  of 
7,000. 

Hooker,  Eccles. 

[Polity,  viii.  9. 

Melpomene 

(mel-pom'e- 


ne;,  n.  |_ju.,  Statue  of  Melpomene,  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 


< Gr.  Mc/ln- optvrt,  one  of  the  Muses,  prop.  ppr. 
fem.  of  fieAireodai,  sing.]  1.  In  class,  myth., 
originally,  the  Muse  of  song  and  musical  har- 
mony, looked  upon  later  as  the  especial  pa- 
troness of  tragedy.  She  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  woman,  bearing  the  tragic  mask  and  often  the  club 
of  Hercules,  and  with  her  head  wreathed  with  vine-leaves 
in  token  of  her  relation  with  the  dramatic  deity,  Bacchus. 
2.  A planetoid,  the  eighteenth  in  order  of  dis- 
covery, first  observed  by  Professor  Hind  at 
London  in  1852. 

melrose  (mel'roz),  n.  [<  NL.  mel  rosai : L.  mel, 
honey;  roses,  gen.  of  rosa,  rose.]  Honey  of 
roses,  a preparation  consisting  of  powder  of 
red  rose,  clarified  honey,  and  diluted  alcohol. 

What  I used  was  a mixture  of  melrose  with  sixteen 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

Sir  W.  Fordyce,  On  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  8. 

melt1  (melt),  v. ; pret.  melted,  pp.  melted  (or 
molten),  ppr.  melting.  [<  ME.  melten  (pret. 
malt,  pp.  molten),  < AS.  meltan,  miltan  (pret. 
mealt,  pp.  molten),  melt,  = Ieel.  melta,  melt, 
digest;  Gr.  p&ikiv,  liquefy,  melt;  cf.  OBulg. 
mludu,  soft.  Akin  to  malt1,  milt1.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  become  liquid  through  heat;  be  changed 
from  a fixed  or  solid  to  a flowing  state  by  heat. 

This  Pandare  that  neyghe  malt  for  wo  and  routhe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  582. 
These  fellows  commonly,  which  use  such  deceitfulness 
and  guiles,  can  speak  so  finely  that  a man  would  think 
butter  should  scaut  melt  in  their  mouths. 

Latimer,  Mise.  Selec. 
O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a dew  ! 

Shale. , Hamlet,  i.  2.  129. 

2.  To  suffer  dissolution  or  extinction ; be  dis- 
sipated or  wasted. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away. 

Ex.  xv.  15. 

My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

Addison,  Vision  of  Mirza. 

3.  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  or  the  like ; become  tender,  mild,  or 
gentle. 

1 should  melt  at  an  offender’s  tears. 

Shak .,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  126. 
They  say  women  have  tender  hearts ; I know  not ; 

I am  sure  mine  melts. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  3. 

4.  To  be  weakened  or  broken ; be  subdued,  as 
by  fear. 

As  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did 
melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any 
man.  Josh.  ii.  11. 

5.  To  pass,  as  one  thing  into  another,  so  that 
the  point  of  junction  is  imperceptible ; pass  by 
imperceptible  degrees;  blend;  shade. 

The  twilight  melted  into  morn. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Departure. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  reduce  from  a solid  to  a fluid 
state  by  means  of  heat ; liquefy ; fuse : as,  to 
melt  iron,  lead,  wax,  or  tallow;  to  melt  ice. 
When  sun  doth  melt  their  snow.  Shak. , Lucrece,  1. 1218. 
Get  me  some  drink,  George ; I am  almost  mol&n  with 
fretting.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  5. 
Inscriptions,  victories,  buildings,  and  a thousand  other 
ieces  of  antiquity  [on  coins]  were  melted  down  in  these 
arbarous  ages.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

2.  Loosely,  to  make  a solution  of;  liquefy  by 
solution;  dissolve:  as,  to  melt  sugar  in  water. — 

3.  Figuratively,  to  soften,  as  by  a warming  and 
kindly  influence;  render  gentle  or  susceptible  to 
mild  influences,  as  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

Her  noble  heart  was  molien  in  her  breast. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
= Syn.  To  mollify,  subdue;  Melt,  Dissolve , Thaw,  Fuse. 
Two  words,  . . . popularly  confounded,  though  scien- 
tifically very  distinct,  are  melt  and  dissolve.  The  former 
signifies  to  bring  a substance  from  a solid  to  a liquid  con- 
dition by  the  agency  of  heat  alone ; the  latter  signifies  the 
bringing  about  of  this  result  by  distributing  the  particles 
of  the  substance  acted  on  among  the  particles  of  another 
substance  which  is  itself  liquid,  and  this  process  is  termed 
the  solution  of  the  solid  substance.  Thaw  differs  from 
melt  in  being  applicable  only  to  substances  whose  or- 
dinary condition  is  that  of  a liquid,  and  which  have  be- 
come solid  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  heat, 
and  therefore  return  to  the  liquid  condition  as  if  of  them- 
selves. ( Chambers's  Journal.)  Dissolve  is  much  used  as 
a synonym  of  either  melt  or  thaw.  Fuse  is  sometimes 
synonymous  with  melt  (as,  to  fuse  a wire  by  electricity),  but 
it  is  more  often  used  of  melting  together : as,  bell-metal 
is  made  by  fusing  copper  and  tin.  See  the  definitions  of 
these  words. 

melt1  (melt),  n.  [i  melt1,  v.]  1.  The  melting 

of  metal ; the  running  down  of  the  metal  in  the 
act  of  fusion. — 2.  The  charge  of  metals  placed 
in  a cupola  or  pot  for  melting. 

12,867  melts  of  ingots  were  made  for  coinage  during  the 
year.  Rep.  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  175. 

3.  Any  substance  that  is  melted. 


The  melt  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Benediht,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  216. 

melt3  (melt),  n.  Same  as  milt2. 
meltable  (mel'ta-bl),  a.  [<  melt1  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  melted;  fusible. 

Iron  ...  is  the  most  impure  of  all  metals,  hardly  melta- 
ble. Fuller,  Worthies,  Salop,  II.  253.  (Davies.) 

meltada  (mel-ta'da),  it.  [E.  Ind.]  A murine 
rodent  found  in  Madras,  Golunda  meltada.  J. 
E.  Gray. 

melter1  (mel'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  melts;  spe- 
cifically, the  official  in  a mint  who  superintends 
the  melting  of  gold  and  silver  for  coining. 

The  melter  melteth  in  vayne,  for  the  euell  is  not  taken 
away  from  them.  Bible  of  1651,  Jer.  vi.  29. 

Thou  melter  of  strong  minds. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  False  One,  ii.  3. 

The  entire  melting  requires  about  sixteen  hours,  and  is 
carefully  watched  by  the  master  melter.  who  urges  the 
furnaces  to  their  utmost  intensity. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  I.X  X I X.  250. 
2.  A furnace,  pot,  or  crucible  used  for  melting 
any  substance;  a melting-pot:  as,  a melter  for 
combining  the  ingredients  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax.  Workshop  lleceipts. 
melter2  (mel'ter),  m.  Same  as  milter. 
melting  (mel'ting),  p.  a.  1 . Disposed  to  melt  or 
soften;  feeling  or  showing  tenderness ; tender; 
compassionate. 

To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women. 

Shak.,  J.  C.f  ii.  1.  122. 

One  whose  subdued  eyes, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  349. 

2.  Adapted  to  melt  or  soften;  affecting;  mov- 
ing : as,  a melting  speech. 

As  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 
^ With  melting  airs  or  martial.  Cowper,  Task,  vi.  3. 

Hielting-furnace  (mel'tiiig-fer^nas),  n.  A glass- 
makers’  furnace  in  which  the  frit  for  the  glass 
is  melted  before  it  goes  to  the  blowing-furnace. 
In  some  manufactories  the  glass  is  worked  from 
the  melting-furnace  direct, 
meltingly  (mcl'ting-li),  adv.  [<  melting  + - ly 2.] 
In  a melting  manner;  in  a manner  to  melt  or 
soften;  by  the  process  of  melting.  [Rare.] 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a bank,  that,  her  tears  falling  into  the 
water,  one  might  have  thought  she  began  meltingly  to  be 
metamorphosed  to  the  running  river. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

meltingness  (mel'ting-nes),  n.  [<  melting  + 
-wcs5.]  The  quality  of  melting;  capability  of 
being  softened  by  some  warming  and  kindly 
influence.  [Rare.] 

Give  me,  O thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a tender- 
ness and  meltingness  of  heart  that  I may  be  deeply  affected 
with  all  the  miseries  and  calamities,  outward  or  inward, 
of  my  brethren.  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Collect  for  Charity. 

melting-pan  (mel' ting-pan),  n.  A pan,  usu- 
ally in  the  lower  part  of  a sugar-refinery,  in 
which  raw  sugar  is  reduced  to  a syrup  with 
water  aided  by  heat  and  mechanical  stirring, 
and  from  which  the  syrup  is  pumped  to  the 
blow-ups  in  the  upper  part  of  the  refinery  to 
he  treated  with  lime  for  the  precipitation  of 
albuminous  and  other  organic  impurities, 
melting-point  (mel'ting-point),  n.  The  point 
or  degree  of  temperature  at  which  a solid  body 
melts;  the  point  of  fusion  or  fusibility.  See 
fusion. 

melting-pot  (mel'ting-pot),  n.  A crucible, 
meltitfi  (mel'tith),  n.  [Probably  a form  of 
meal-tide.]  A meal.  [Scotch.] 
melton  (mel'ton),  n.  [Prom  Melton  Mowbray, 
in  Leicestershire.]  A stout  kind  of  cloth  for 
outer  wear,  the  surface  of  which  is  without 
nap,  and  is  neither  pressed  nor  finished. 

In  the  treatment  of  broad  cloth,  doeskins,  meltons,  and 
all  nap-finished  cloth,  the  milling  is  carried  so  far  that  the 
fibres  become  densely  matted.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X X I V (j61. 

melungeon  (me-lun'jon),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; 
perhaps  nit.  < P.  melange,  a mixture : see  me- 
lange.]  One  of  a class  of  people  living  in 

eastern  Tennessee,  regarded  as  of  mixed  white 
and  Indian  blood.  ^ 

Theyresented  tile  appellation  Melungeon,  given  to  them 
by  common  consent  by  the  whites,  and  proudly  called 
themselves  Portuguese.  Boston  Traveller,  April  13, 1889. 

Melursus  (me-ler'sus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L.  mel, 
honey,  + ursus,  hear.]  An  Indian  genus  of 
Ursidai,  characterized  by  the  shaggy  hide,  pro- 
trusile  lips,  and  fewer  and  smaller  teeth  than 
those  of  Ursus;  honey-bears  or  sloth-bears.  M. 
labiatus  is  the  aswail  (which  see).  Prochilus  is 
a synonym. 

melvie  (mel'vi),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  melvied,  ppr. 
melvying,  [A  dial.  var.  of  meal1,  v.,  < ME.  mele, 


melvie 
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To  soil  membership  (mem'ber-ship),  n.  [<  member  + 
-ship.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a member ; the 
office  or  position  of  a member,  as  of  Parliament. 

No  advantages  from  external  church  membership  or  pro- 
fession of  the  true  religion  can  of  themselves  give  a man 
confidence  towards  God.  South,  Sermons,  II.  xi. 

Jeffrey  is  perhaps  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh  to-day.  He 
is  a candidate  for  the  Membership  there.  Carlyle, in  Froude. 
2.  The  members  of  a body  regarded  collective- 
ly: as,  the  whole  membership  of  the  church. 


< AS.  melu  (melw-),  meal:  see  meal1.] 

■with  meal.  [Scotch.] 

Sma’  need  has  he  to  say  a grace. 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

Melyrid®  (me-lir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Melyris 
+ -idee.  ] A family  of  malacodermatous  beetles, 
corresponding  to  Latreille’s  Melyrides,  typified 
by  the  genus  Melyris. 

Melyrides  (me-lir'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  " b'  Plural  of  membrum. 
Melyris .]  In  Latreille’s  classification,  the  third 
tribe  of  Malacodermg,  or  soft  pentamerous  bee- 
tles. The  palpi  are  generally  filiform  and  short;  the 
mandibles  notched ; the  antennas  mostly  serrated,  in  some 
males  pectinated;  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire;  and  the 
ungues  unidentate  or  furnished  with  a membranous  ap- 
pendage. These  beetles  are  mostly  very  agile,  and  are 
found  upon  flowers.  Malachius,  Daxytes,  Zygia,  Peleco- 
phorus,  and  Di/jlobicerus  are  named  as  leading  genera. 

Melyris  (me-H'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Pabricius,  1775) ; 
origin  obscure.]  The  typical  genus  of  Melyridai. 

These  insects  are  ordinarily  found  upon  flowers ; they  are 

Most  of 


These  insects  are  ordinarily  found  upon  flowers 
generally  of  small  size  and  very  gaily  colored. 

^.thern  are  natives  of  Africa. 

mein.  An  abbreviation  of  memorandum,  placed 
^.before  a note  of  something  tojbe  remembered, 
member  (mem'ber),  n. 


Membracidse  (mem-bras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Membrax  (<  Gr.  fityPpal;,  a kind  of  cicada)  _ + 
-id®.]  Af amily  of  homopterous  Hemiptera  with 
three-jointed  tarsi,  typified  by  the  genus  Mem- 
brads.  It  is  a large  group  of  extraordinarily  diversified 
and  grotesque  forms,  the  prothorax  especially  being  the 
seat  of  remarkable  modifications.  The  coloration  is  not 
less  diversified.  The  antennae  are  short  and  setose,  with 
thickened  base  beneath  the  expanded  edge  of  the  clypeus, 
below  or  a little  before  the  eyes.  The  legs  are  short  and 
stout,  and  the  hind  tibiae  are  furnished  with  a terminal 
circlet  of  spines.  The  species,  of  which  there  are  upward 
of  800,  are  all  jumpers,  and  are  generally  known  as  tree- 
hoppers.  They  abound  in  tropical  and  subtropical  Amer- 
ica, where  more  than  half  the  known  species  are  found; 
there  are  many  in  Africa,  some  in  Australia  and  the  East 
Indies,  but  scarcely  any  in  Europe. 


urouiuoi  „„„  ...  [<  ME.  membre,  < OF.  , , . 

(and  F.)  membre  = Sp.  miembro  - Pg.  It.  mem-  membracine  (mem'bra-sin),  a.  audit 
bro,  < L.  membrum,  a limb,  member  of  the  body,  orjoertaining  to  the  Membradda. 
a part,  portion,  or  division.]  1.  An  integral 
part  of  an  animal  body  having  a distinct  func- 
tion; a vital  organ;  particularly,  in  common 
use,  one  of  the  limbs  or  extremities,  as  a leg, 
or  a wing, 


i the  tongue  is  a little  member,  and  boasteth  great 

Jas.  iii.  5. 


Even 
things. 

Where  I was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

111  lop  a member  off,  and  give  it  you. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  15. 

2.  Specifically,  the  private  parts. 

Thei  gon  alle  naked,  saf  a litylle  Clout,  that  thei  coveren 
with  here  Knees  and  hire  Membres. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  197. 

8.  Figuratively,  anything  likened  to  a part  of 
the  body. 

Baptism ; wherein  I was  made  a m ember  of  Christ. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ? 

• 1 Cor.  vi.  15. 

The  Body  of  the  Law  is  no  less  encumbered  with  super- 
fluous Members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  Army,  which  he  tells 
us  was  so  crowded  many  of  them  had  not  Room  to  use 
their  weapons.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  21. 

4.  A part  of  any  aggregate  or  whole ; one  of  a 


II.  w.  A member  of  the  family  Membracidce. 
Membracis  (mem'bra-sis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1776), < Gr.  piyPpaZ  (/iepPpait-),  a kind  of  cicada.] 
A genus  of  tree-hoppers,  typical  of  the  family 
Membraddce,  having  the  two  forward  pairs  of 
tihise  broadly  flattened  and  fitted  very  closely 
against  the  breast.  It  is  very  rich  in  species,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  most  gaily  colored  and  beautifully 
decorated  members  of  the  family. 

membral  (mem'bral),  a.  [<  NL.  * membralis , < 
L.  membrum,  a limb,  member : see  member.]  In 
anat.  and zool.,  of  orpertainingtothelimbsof  an 
animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  body  proper ; 
appendicular,  as  distinguished  from  axial  (parts 
of  the  whole  body).— Membra!  segment,  a natural 
morphological  division  of  a limb  between  two  principal 
joints : thus,  the  forearm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist, 
is  a membral  segment.  See  isomere. 

membranaceous  (mem-bra-na'shius),  a.  [<  L. 
membranaceus,  of  skin  or  membrane,  < mem - 
brana,  skin,  membrane:  see  membrane .]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  membrane;  con- 
sisting of  membrane ; membranous. 

Birds  of  Prey  that  live  upon  Animal  Substances  have 
membranaceous,  not  muscular  stomachs. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi.  8. 


number  of  associated,  parts  or  entities ; any  unit  ^ionibran.e  (mem/bran),  n.  [X  F.  membrane  = 


or  division  that  can  be  considered  separately 
as  part  of  a total. 

The  figures  and  the  membres  of  thine  Astrolabie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Astrolabe. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 

Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 198. 
Specifically—  (a)  A person  considered  in  relation  to  any 
aggregate  of  individuals  to  which  he  belongs ; particu- 
larly, one  who  has  united  with  or  has  been  formally  chosen 
as  a corporate  part  of  an  association  or  public  body  of  any 
kind,  as  a church  or  a society : often  used  elliptically  in 
England  for  a member  of  Parliament,  and  in  tbe  United 
States  for  a member  of  Congress. 

There  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a commonwealth 
than  merchants.  Addison,  The  Royal  Exchange. 

He  [Sir  John  Dalrymplel  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

(b)  A part  of  a discourse,  or  of  a period  or  sentence ; a 
clause ; a part  of  a verse,  (c)  In  arch.,  any  subordinate 
part  of  a building,  order,  or  composition,  as  a frieze,  cor- 
nice, or  molding.  ( d ) In  alg.,  either  of  the  two  parts  or 
sides  of  an  equation  united  by  the  sign  of  equality  ( = ).  (e) 
In  zool.  and  hot.,  a component  of  any  higher  classificatory 
group:  thus,  a species  is  a member  of  a genus;  a genus  is  a 
member  of  a family,  etc.— Borough  member,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  rep- 
resenting a borough.— County  member,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
senting a county  or  a division  of  a county.— -Divisive 
members.  See  divisive. =Syn.  1.  Member,  Limb.  Limb 
is  a precise  term,  in  the  human  body  applying  to  the  arms 
and  legs.  W e speak  of  the  limb  of  a tree,  but  rarely  apply 
limb  to  the  leg  of  an  animal.  The  word  has  little  figura- 
tive use,  except  in  science  (see  definition);  such  expres- 
sions as  (tlimb  of  the  law,”  for  a lawyer,  and  ulimb  of  the 
devil  ” for  a rogue,  are  jocose,  limb  being  used  for  member 
or  part.  Member  is  much  freer  in  primary  and  in  figura- 
tive uses  for  an  integral  or  distinguishable  part  of  a 
whole : as,  a member  of  a sentence,  of  a family,  of  a so- 
ciety, of  a state.  “ The  tongue  is  a little  member  ” (J ames 
iii.  5),  and  so  is  the  eye,  and  each  of  the  toes,  but  none  of 
them  is  a limb. 

membered  (mem'b&rd),  a.  [<  member  + -ed2.] 
Having  members;  especially,  having  limbs: 
used  chiefly  in  composition,  as  bi g-membered ; 
in  her.  (also  membre),  used  when  the  limbs  are 
of  a different  tincture  from  tbe  body, 
memberless  (mem'b6r-les),  a.  [<  member  4* 
-Zess.]  Destitute  of  members;  simple  or  undi- 
vided. 


Sp.  Pg.  It.  membrana,  < L.  membrana,  tbe  skin 
or  membrane  that  covers  the  several  members 
of  tbe  body,  tbe  thin  skin  of  plants,  a skin 
parchment  (>  Gr.  pepPpava,  parchment),  cover, 
surface,  < membrum,  member:  s qq member.]  1. 
A thin  pliable  expansive  structure  of  tbe  body ; 
an  expansion  of  any  soft  tissue  or  part  in  the 
form  of  a sheet  or  layer,  investing  or  lining 
some  other  structure  or  connecting  two  or  more 
structures.  The  term  is  used  in  the  widest  sense,  with 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  kind  of  tissue  which  may  be  con- 
cerned, the  membranous  quality  depending  upon  thinness 
and  pliability,  not  upon  texture  or  fabric.  No  hard  parts, 
as  bone  and  cartilage,  come  within  the  definition  of  mem- 
brane. Most  membranes  are  fibrous — that  is, consist  wholly 
or  in  part  of  some  form  of  connective  tissue,  in  or  on  which 
may  be  other  and  more  special  form-elements,  as  the  lay- 
ers of  cells  peculiar  to  the  mucous,  the  serous,  and  other 
special  membranes.  In  some  cases  a sheet  of  nerve-tissue, 
or  of  muscle-tissue,  constitutes  a membrane,  with  little  ad- 
mixture of  other  elements.  Some  membranes  chiefly  con- 
sist of  a network  of  blood-vessels,  with  little  connective 
tissue.  Most  membranes  are  specified  by  qualifying  terms. 
See  phrases  following. 

2.  In  entom.,  specifically,  tbe  membranous  ter- 
minal part  of  a bemielytrum ; tbe  membrane  of 
tbe  fore  wing  of  a bemipter.  See  cut  under  cla- 
vus. — 3.  A skin  prepared  for  being  written  on. 

They  consist  of  three  bundles,  containing  in  all  549  skins 
or  membranes.  Of  these  membranes,  the  greater  part  are 
vellum  and  parchment. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xliv. 

Adipose,  alveolar,  atrial  membrane.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.— Alimentary  mucous  membrane.  See  ali- 
mentary. — Arachnoid  membrane,  araneous  mem- 
brane. Same  as  arachnoid,  2. — Basal  membrane  of  tbe 
ligula,  in  certain  Coleoptera,  a narrow  membranous  part 
between  the  mentum  and  the  ligula.  When  more  fully 
developed  it  is  called  the  hypoglossis. — Basement  mem- 
brane. S debasement. — Basilar  membrane.  S eebasilar. 
— Blastodermic  membrane,  the  blastoderm. — Bran- 
chiostegal,  bronchial,  cellular  membrane.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.— Choroid  membrane,  the  choroid.— Conjunc- 
tival membrane,  the  conjunctiva. — Costocoracoid 
membrane.  See  costocoracoid. — Cricothyroid  mem- 
brane, the  tough  fibrous  tissue  which  connects  the  cri- 
coid and  thyroid  cartilages. — Deciduous  membrane, 
the  decidua.— Diphtheritic  membrane,  in  pathol.,  the 
false  membrane  formed  in  diphtheria,  composed  of  ne- 
crosed epithelium,  or  of  an  exudate  of  pus,  fibrin,  and 
epithelial  scales,  or  of  these  with  necrosed  epithelium. 
—False  membrane,  in  pathol.,  an  unorganized  mem- 


membrane 

braniform  layer,  such  as  is  produced  in  croupous  inflamma- 
tion, when  it  is  formed  of  pus  and  fibrous  and  necrosed 
epithelium  in  varying  amounts. — Fenestrated  mem- 
brane. See  fenestrated. — Fibroserous  membrane.  See 
fibroserous. — Germinal,  Henlean,  Henslovian,  hya- 
loid, hyoglossal  membrane.  See  the  adj  ectives.— In- 
terosseous membrane,  a tough  sheet  of  fascia  connect- 
ing two  bones  in  their  continuity : especially  applied  to  such 
a tissue  between  the  ulna  and  the  radius,  and  between  the 
tibia  and  the  fibula.— Investing  membrane,  the  first 
layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a distinctly  membranous  form 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cicatricula  of  the  ovum.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  serous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

— Jacob’s  membrane,  the  bacillary  layer,  or  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  S eebacillary. — Krause  8 
membrane,  a membrane  dividing  the  muscle-fiber  trans- 
versely, supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  intermediate  line 
in  the  light  disk  of  striated  muscle-fiber.  Also  called  Do- 
bie's  line,  Dobie’s  stripe.—  Limiting  membrane  of  the 
retina,  external  and  internal,  the  outer  and  inner  boun- 
daries of  the  fibers  of  Muller,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
continuous  membranes,  the  outer  lying  between  the  outer 
nuclear  layer  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  the  in- 
ner being  next  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.— Membrane 
Of  Bruch,  a structureless  or  finely  fibrillated  transparent 
membrane,  lying  between  the  choriocapillaris  and  the 
pigmented  layer  of  the  retina. — Membrane  of  Corti. 
Same  as  tectorial  membrane.— Membrane  of  Demours, 
or  membrane  of  Descemet,  a transparent,  glassy  lam- 
ina, covering  posteriorly  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cor- 
nea, itself  lined  with  a single  layer  of  epithelioid  cells. 
Also  called  posterior  elastic  lamina. — Membrane  of 
Henle.  Same  as  Henlean  membrane. — Membrane  of 
Reissner,  the  membrane  which  separates  the  scala  ves- 
tibuli  of  the  cochlea  from  the  cochlear  canal  or  scala 
media.  It  extends  obliquely  from  the  spiral  lamina  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  a very  delicate  layer 
of  connective  tissue  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bony  lamina,  and  lined  with  pave- 
ment epithelium  on  itslowerside. — MUCOUS  membrane, 
the  general  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
its  annexes,  including  the  respiratory  and  urogenital  pas- 
sages. It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  com- 
plex of  the  membranes  of  the  body,  varying  greatly  in  char- 
acter in  different  cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  its  own 
extent,  and  may  include  various  special  glandular  struc- 
tures, as  mucous  crypts,  lAlicles,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriate nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.  Mucous 
membrane  consists  essentially  of  a basement  membrane 
(see  basement),  which  separates  a free  epithelial  from  a 
fibrovascular  attached  layer.  The  epithelium  is  a layer  of 
cells  of  various  kinds,  as  spheroidal,  columnar,  ciliated,  etc.; 
the  fibrovascular  layer  consists  of  connective  tissue  with 
vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  often  muscular  fibers.  Em- 
bedded in  this  membrane  may  be  also  the  glandular  struc- 
tures above  mentioned:  and  the  surface  is  often  thrown  up 
into  various  ridges,  villi,  and  papillae.  The  structure  is 
essentially  a secreting  one,  giving  rise  to  mucous  as  well 
as  to  various  other  special  secretions.  At  the  openings  of 
the  body  the  mucous  membrane  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  skin.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  is  also  a mucous  mem- 
brane.—Nasmyth’s  membrane,  the  cuticula  dentis,  or 
cuticle  of  a tooth ; the  epithelial  investment  of  the  ena- 
mel of  a young  tooth,  which  persists  for  a while  and  then 
wears  off.—  Nictitating  membrane,  the  winking  mem- 
brane or  winker ; the  third  eyelid.  It  is  very  highly  devel- 
oped in  some  animals,  as  birds,  in  which  it  can  be  swept 
across  the  whole  eye  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles  and 
tendons  (see  cut  at  eye i),  but  in  many  others  it  is  rudimen- 
tary or  wanting.  In  essential  character  it  is  a fold  of  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane  which  when  little  devel- 
oped, or  when  not  in  action,  lies  at  the  inner  can  thus  of  the 
eye.— Obturator  membrane,  (a)  The  membrane  or  liga- 
ment nearly  closing  the  obturator  foramen,  (b)  The  occlud- 
ing membrane  of  the  fetal  brain  which  closes  the  upper  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.— Pituitary  membrane,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose ; the  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
passages,  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  ear,  eye,  and 
various  sinuses  of  the  skull.  In  a part  of  this  membrane 
ramify  the  nerves  of  smell.  Also  called  Schneiderian 
membrane.—  Pupilary  membrane,  a delicate  trans- 
parent vascular  membrane  of  the  fetal  eye  which  closes 
the  pupil  for  a time,  and  divides  the  space  in  which 
the  iris  is  susnended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  It  is 


the  iris  is  suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers, 
sometimes  persistent,  causing  blindness. — Schneideri- 
an membrane,  the  pituitary  membrane:  so  called  from 
the  anatomist  Schneider,  who  first  showed  the  nasal 
mucus  to  be  the  product  of  this  membrane,  not  of  the 
brain,  as  had  before  been  supposed. — Semilunar  mem- 
brane, in  omith .,  the  membrane  of  the  syrinx  or  lower 
larynx.  It  is  a delicate,  highly  vibratile  membrane,  with 
a free  concave  upper  margin  ascending  in  the  trachea 
from  the  pessulus  or  cross-bar  of  the  syrinx,  and  consti- 
tutes a part  of  the  vocal  organs,  like  a vocal  cord  of  the 
larynx  of  a mammal.— Serous  membrane,  a thin  mem- 
brane of  connective  tissue, of  mesoblastic  origin,  lined  with 
a simple  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are 
joined  together  along  lines  which  are  sometimes  straight 
but  usually  sinuous  or  jagged.  Between  them  here  and 
there  are  openings  (stomata)  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Mem- 
branes of  this  kind  line  certain  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
are  reflected  over  the  contained  viscera,  forming  in  this 
way  a shut  sac,  moistened  with  lymph  and  communicating 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels  through  the  stomata.  The  best 
examples  of  serous  membranes  are  the  pleurae,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  peritoneum,  and  the  tunicse  vaginales. — Sub- 
radular  membrane,  a membrane  situated  under  the 
radula  or  lingual  ribbon  of  the  odontophore  of  a mollusk. 
— Synovial  membrane,  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
joints  and  secretes  synovia  or  synovial  fluid,  the  glairy  sub- 
stance which  lubricates  the  joint  and  facilitates  its  move- 
ments. The  membrane  passes  gradually  into  the  articu- 
lar cartilage.  Such  membranes  consist  chiefly  of  con- 
nective tissue,  with  vessels  and  nerves,  covered  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  epithelial  cells. — Tectorial  mem- 
brane in  anat.,  a strong  elastic  membrane  in  the  coch- 
lear canal  of  the  ear,  lying  above  and  parallel  with  the 
basilar  membrane,  extending  outward  from  the  limbus 
spiralis  part  way  toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea, 
and  covering  the  Cortian  organ,  upon  the  rods  of  which  it 
rests.  It  is  thin  at  its  origin  at  the  limbus  spiralis,  then 
thickens,  and  again  tapers  toward  the  free  outer  extrem- 
ity. Also  called  membrane  of  Corti .—  Thyroliyoia  mem- 
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About  110  species 
;al  Aus- 
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membranes,  simple  membranous  bands,  one  margSaS  memento  (me-men  to),  n.  [=  F.  memento , a re- 
tached.  the  nt.herfrfift  *vvhihitinr».  — w minder,  \ _L.  memento , remember,  2d  pers.  sing. 


* ‘ucmuiauuuH  uanus,  one  margin *at- 

tached,  the  other  tree,  exhibiting  undulatory  motion.  Mi- 
crographs Diet. — Vibratile  membrane.  Same  as  semi- 
lunar  membram.— Vitelline  membrane,  the  proper  coat 
or  wall  of  an  ovum,  inclosing  the  vitellus  or  yolk : it  cor- 
responds  to  the  cell-wall  of  any  other  cell.  Also  called 
zon.a  Pflucida,  from  its  pellucid  appearance  in  some  cases, 
as  in  the  human  ovum. 

membrane-bone  (mem'bran-bon),  n.  An  ossi- 
fication in  membrane  of  any  kind ; a bone  which 
has  any  other  origin  than  in  cartilage.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrates  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
formed  m cartilage,  which  is  resorbed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ossification ; but  some,  as  those  of  the  face,  of  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  skull,  those  found  in  tendons  and  other 
fibrous  structures,  as  the  bones  of  the  eyeball,  heart,  penis 
etc.,  of  various  animals,  and  all  dermal  bones,  or  those  of 
tne  exoskeleton,  are  membrane-bones. 

membraneless  (mem'bran-les),  a.  [<  mem- 
brane + -less.]  Not  provided  with  a membrane : 
as,  a membraneless  cell. 


. i _ ‘viuuuiuvi,  ycio.  . 

impv.  of  meminisse,  remember;  a redupl.  perf., 
< V men,  think : see  mind 1.  It  should  be  noted 
that  memento  is  not  connected  with  memory , re- 
member,  etc.]  A hint,  suggestion,  notice,  or 
memorial  to  awaken  memory;  that  which  re- 
minds ; a reminder  of  what  is  past  or  of  what 
is  to  come ; specifically,  a souvenir. 

He  is  but  a man,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful. 

Bacon. 

Brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying  mementos. 


memorandum 

Such  narratives  are  generally  limited  to  a special  line  of 
facts  or  series  of  events,  as  Guizot’s  Memoires  pour  servir 
a l histoire  de  mon  temps , ‘ Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  His- 
tory of  my  Time.’ 

He  told  me  he  had  studied  the  History  of  Books  with 
the  utmost  application  18  years,  and  had  brought  liis 
Memoirs  into  a good  Method. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  100. 
To  write  his  own  Memoirs,  and  leave  his  Heirs 
High  Schemes  of  Government,  and  Plans  of  Wars. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st!  33. 
4.  In  a restricted  use,  a biography;  a memo- 
rial volume  or  work  containing  notices  of  the 
life  and  character  of  some  one  deceased,  with 
extracts  from  his  (or  her)  correspondence,  etc. 
— Syn.  4.  Biography,^  Memoir  See  biography. 


r«  • m J i P u • i * J ui/c.//pufc/-  oee  uiugrapfiu, 

SirT.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v.  memoiret,  A Middle  English  form  of  memory. 

,ma-mwor'), ».  [P.:  see  memoir.']  In 


At  length  she  found  herself  decay; 

Death  sent  mementos  every  day. 

Cotton,  Fables,  v. 

These  [paralytics]  speak  a loud  memento. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  482. 

Syn.  Souvenir,  etc.  (see  memorial),  remembrancer. 


1 — " W.WWOU  WlXl  XX.  MVIXl/PICiCd  , Cic.  lllii  I HU.  ,,  

membranella  (mem-bra-nel'a),  n. ; pi.  membra-  memento  mori  (me-men'to  ino'ri).  [L.,  re- 

na, membrane:  ^©mber  to  die,  i.  e.  that  tl 


— — v*-u.yj-xx.  uxhi  ixvjx  a, j,  to.  , pi.  rrivtriui  ti- 

neUce(-e).  [NL . , dim.  of  L . membrana, membran e : 
see  membrane. ] In  zool.,  same  as  cirrus,  2 ( i ). 
membraneous  (mem  - bra ' ne  - us),  a.  [<  LL. 
membraneus , of  a membrane  or  parchment.  < L. 
membrana,  membrane : see  membrane .]  Same 
as  membranous. 

membrane-suture  (mem,bran-su//tur),  n.  In 
the  hemielytrum  of  a heteropterous  insect,  the 
suture  between  the  basal  harder  part  or  corium 
and  the  terminal  part  or  membrane, 
membrane-winged  (mem'bran-wingd),  a.  In 
entom.,  trymenopterous. 

membraniferous  (mem-bra-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
membrana,  membrane,  +' ferre  — E.  heart-.] 
Having  or  producing  membrane 

meTnbrnm'fnrm  /mom'ViT-Q.n;  fA. 


memoire  (ma y, ...  LJL ..  DCO 

diplomacy , same  as  memorandum,  4. 
memoirism  (mem/wor-izm),  n.  [X  memoir  H~ 
~ism.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  memoirs. 

Reducing  that  same  memoirism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
into  history.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  II.  242.  (Davies.) 

memoirist  (mem'wor-ist),  n.  [X  memoir  + -ist. 
Cf.  memorist.]  A writer  of  memoirs ; a biogra- 
pher. 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-in- 
formed essayist  and  memoirist. 

Craik , Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  135. 
Cario  was  beginning  to  swear  “fit  to  raise  the  dead,” 
writes  the  memoirist,  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Norman  pair. 

O.  W.  Cable,  Stories  of  Louisiana,  ii. 

a d°‘h  ol  a memorabilia  (mem'6-ra-bil'i-a),  n.pl.  [L„ 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii 


- --  — thou  must  die ; usual- 

ly translated,  ‘remember  death’:  memento,  2d 
pers.  sing.  impv.  of  meminisse,  remember  (see 
memento)-,  mori,  die  (see  mortt,  mort 2).]  A 
decorative  object,  usually  an  ornament  for  the 
person,  containing  emblems  of  death  or  of  the 
passing  away  of  life : common  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 


membraniform  (mem'bra-ni-form),  a.  [<  L.  _j)Ioschus  by  *]•  E-  Gray. 
membrana,  membrane,  + forma,  form.]  Having  JMemnonian  (mem-no1 'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Memno- 
+v,o  »)...»»♦ — ;-v; — --  - ® nius,  < Gr.  M eyvdviog,  Me/ivi Iveiog,  of  Memnon  < 

M P.  //ilfilll  T i.  1\T PWJHAil  lWoTVVnATi  . ftAA  aII  1 Ai? 


35. 

memina  (me-min'a),  n.  [Cingalese  miminna.] 
1.  The  peesoreh,  a deerlet  of  Ceylon,  Tragu- 
lus  memina.  Also  meminna.—  2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A genus  of  such  small  deer,  separated  from 
Moschus  by  J.  E.  Gray 


the  characteristics  of  a membrane  ; membra 
nous  in  form;  laminar;  lamellar;  fascial, 
membranocoriaceous  (menT'bra-no-ko-ri-a'- 
shius),  a.  [<  L.  membrana,  membrane,  + corium, 
bide,  + -aceous.  Cf.  coriaceous.]  Of  a thick, 
tough,  membranous  texture  or  consistency,  as 
a polyzoan. 

membranology  (mem-bra-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L. 
membrana,  membrane,  -f  Gr.  '-Aoy'ta,  < Uyuv, 
speak : see  -ology.]  The  science  of  membranes ; 
a treatise  on  membranes.  [Rare.] 
membranosus  (mem-bra-no's us),  n.\  pi.  mem- 
branosi  (-si)._  [NL.:  see  membranous.]  A mus- 
cle of  the  thigh ; the  semimembranosus, 
membranous  (mem'bra-nus),  a.  [=  p.  mem- 
braneux,  < NL.  membranosus,  < L.  membrana, 
membrane : see  membrane.]  1 . Having  a mem- 
brane or  membranes;  membraniferous. — 2. 
Consisting  of  membrane ; having  the  texture  or 
quality  of  a membrane;  membranaceous. — 3. 
Of  or  pertaining  in  any  way  to  membrane ; re- 
sembling membrane;  membraniform.— 4.  In 
bot.,  having  the  character  or  appearance  of 
membrane ; thin,  rather  soft  and  pliable,  and 
often  more  or  less  translucent,  as  sometimes 
leaves,  the  walls  of  seed-vessels,  the  indusia  in 

lowrfi^6  Phases  below — Membranous 
croup,  labyrinth,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Membranous 
mycelium,  a mycelium  in  which  the  hyph®  form  a 
membranous  layer  by  interweaving.  See  mycelium .— 
Membranous  ossification.  See  membrane-bone. 
membranule  (mem'bra-nul),  n.  [=  P.  membra- 
nule,<.  L.  membranula,  dim.  of  membrana,  a 
membrane:  see  membrane.]  1.  A little  mem- 


neut.  pi.  of  memorabiUs," worthy  to ’be  remem- 
bered or  noted:  see  memorable.]  1.  Things 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  remembrance  or 
record. 

All  the  memorabilia  of  the  wonderful  childhood. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  33. 
2.  Things  that  serve  to  recall  something  to 
memory ; things  associated  with  some  person, 
place,  or  thing  that  is  held  in  remembrance, 
memorability  (mem* o-ra-hil'i-ti),  n.  [<  mem- 
orable : see  -bility.]  Mernorableness.  [Rare.] 
Many  events  of  local  memorability. 

S°uthey,  The  Doctor,  xlvii.  (ft**.) 

yelous  beauty  and  strength.  The  Greeks  gave  his  name  memorafc>le  (mem  o-ra-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
rv  enn  ai.,.  i i.x_  x-r-r  ' “ mcnioroblc  = Sp.  memorable  = Pg.  Tnemoravel  = 

It.  memorabile,  < L.’  memorabiUs,  worthy  to  he 


Meyvav,'  L.  Memnon,  Memnon:’ see  def.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Memnon,  an  Ori- 
ental or  Ethiopian  hero  in  the  Trojan  war,  slain 
by  Achilles.  He  was  a solar  hero,  son  of  the  Dawn 


Tcuua  "camy  ana  sirengcn.  xne  ureeks  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  colossi  of  Anienophis  III.  at  Thebes  in  Egypt 
the  vocal  Memnon,  and  called  one  of  the  temples  there 
the  Memnomum  or  temple  of  Memnon.  See  Memnonium. 


MI  UllXUlll  LX.  XCLLLil  Uidi  JLlctU 

4 P?rtion  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
win?s>  seen  in  certain  dragon-flies, 
membre  (P.  pron.  mon-bra'),  a.  [P.,  < membre, 

bered*61'  866  member-l  Iu  lier-i  same  as  mem- 

membrum  (mem'hrum),  n.;  pi.  membra  (-bra). 

^ member.]  In  ana t,  a member:  tech- 
nically distinguished  from  truncus 
Memecyleae  (mem-e-sil'e-e),  n.  nl.  rNT,  ( A 
P.  de  Candolle,  1828),  < Memecylon  4-  -ece.]  A 
f.mbo  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Melas- 


Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 

From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high. 

Came  to  the  sea.  Milton , P.  L.,  x.  308. 

Memnonium  (mem-no'ni-um),  n.  • pi.  Memno- 
nia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  M e/ivdveiov,  a temple  of  Mem- 

non, neut.  of  Me/iv6veioc,  of  Memnon,  < h/ttuwv. 
Memnon.]  1.  A temple  of  Memnon.  The  name 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  an  ancient  temple  at  Susa  in 
Persia,  and  also  to  the  temple  still  so  called  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  properly  the  Rameseum  or  temple  of  Rameses  II 
See  Memnonian. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a story !) 

In  Thebes’s  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 

H.  Smith,  Address  to  the  Mummy  at  B.lzoni’s  Exhibition. 

2.  [7.  c.  or  cap.]  The  ancient  Greek  name  for  the 
settlement  or  suburb  adjoining  the  cemetery  of 
an  Egyptian  city,  consisting  of  extensive  estab- 
lishments for  the  mummification  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  numerous  artisans 
employed  in  these  establishments  and  in  the 
various  professions,  arts,  and  trades  connected 
therewith.  Also  memnoneion. 

Here  stood,  where  the  field  of  the  colossi  is  now  the 
Memnoneion. 

C.  0.  Muller t Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 218. 

or  

moire,  memoir,  < L.  memoria , memory:  see 
memory. If.  A note  of  something  to  be  re- 
membered; a memorandum. 


remembered  or  noted,  remarkable,  < memorare, 
bring  to  remembrance,  mention:  see  memo- 
rate.']  I , a.  1.  Worthy  to  be  remembered;  such 
as  to  be  remembered ; not  to  be  forgotten ; nota- 
ble;  remarkable:  as,  the  memorable  names  of 
history;  memorable  deeds;  a memorable  disas- 
ter. 

I passed  through  part  of  that  forrest,  which  is  called  Fon- 
tame  Beleau  forrest,  which  is  very  great  and  memorable 
for  exceeding  abundance  of  great  massy  stones. 

Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  34  (sig.  E). 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4.  53. 
, N’®i.ther  the  praise  of  his  wisedom  or  his  vertue  hath 
left  him  memorable  to  posterity. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

On  this  memorable  day  [that  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne] 
he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril  was  greatest. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi 

2f.  Keeping  in  remembrance ; commemorative. 

I ^ wear  it  [the  leek]  for  a memorable  honour ; 

Fori  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7.  109. 
=Syn.  1.  Signal,  extraordinary,  famous. 

II. t ^ A~  * 


— , n.  An  event  worthy  of  being  kept  in 

brane  -ITo  * f DD  mue  mem-  c.  u.  Muuert  Manual  of  Archajol.  (trans.),  § 218.  memory  5 a noteworthy  or  remarkable  thing. 

or  inciirvpd  sma^i  triangular  flap  memoir  (mem'  wor  or  me'mor),  n . IX  F.  m6-  ?.etll^twm  be  throughly  acquainted  with  the  principall 

curved  uortiou  nn  t.hfi -n ag tain  at*  T%QT»f  x-vi1 — ✓ -r  . L antiquities  and  memordbles  of  this  famous  citie  let  him 

reade  a Latin  Tract  of  one  Symphorianus  Campegius. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  74. 
To  record  the  memordbles  therein. 

He  desired  a Memoir  of  me,  which  I gave  him  of  what  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  X.  vi.  24. 

I would  have  him  search  for  in  the  King’s  Cabinet,  and  memorableness  (mem'o-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
romised  me  all  the  Satisfaction  he  o.miiH  m o in  IKnf  cf  ol/l  a.  n.-tnllX*.  « j " --  ^ 


wx.  uxxc  uaimai  OI 

tomacea ?,  characterized  by  having  a definite 
number  of  ovules,  and  a fruit  containing  from 
1 to  5 seeds,  the  latter  with  large  emhrvos.  n- 

embraces  5 genera,  of  which  Memecylon  is  the  tvDe  and 
about  148  species,  natives  of  the  tropics.  ype'  and 

Msmecylon(me-rae3'i-l(m),  ».  [NL.  (Lirm^us, 
liSd),< L.  memecylon, < Gr.  fuyaU iv?,ov,  iieuaUvhiv 
peya^oi,  the  fruit  of  the  arbutus  or  strawl 
berry-tree.]  A large  genus  of  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Melastomacese,  and  type  of  the  tribe  Meme- 
cylese,  characterized  by  having  8 anthers  and  a 
1-celled  ovary  containing  1 seed.  They  are  smooth 
trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillary 


" iIl  n xi.  ,.iU.  c uaoiner,  ana 

promised  me  all  the  Satisfaction  he  could  give  me  in  that 
Affair*  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  97. 

rTve^?isnotin  ai>yauthora  computation  ol  the  revenues 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any  memoirs  from  whence 
it  might  be  collected.  Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

2.  A notice  or  an  essay  relating  to  something 
within  the  writer’s  own  memory  or  knowledge ; 
a record  of  facts  upon  a subject  personally 
known  or  investigated;  a concise  account  of 

one  s knowledge  or  information  on  any  topic ; ms.  nan.  1701,  f.  84.  (Ba  1 

•CrmmiT-’i!ati0Uat0  a society  con-  memorandum  (mem-6-ran'dum),  n.:  pi.  mem- 

Academv  Af  ("‘r)’  E6SS  comm9nly  memorandums 

(-aumz).  [=  1 . memorandum,  < L.  memoran- 
dum, neut.  of  memorandum , to  be  remembered, 
gerundive  of  memorare,  bring  to  remembrance: 
see  memorate.]  1.  Something  to  be  remem- 
bered: used,  originally  as  mere  Latin,  and  usu- 
ally abbreviated  mem.,  to  introduce  a note  of 
a thing  to  be  done.  Hence— 2.  A note  to 


— *v**Yww  V ^ * y xui  MX  XlUOy, 

state  or  quality  of  being  memorable, 
memorably  (mem'o-ra-bli),  adv.  In  a manner 
not  to  be  forgotten;  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

memorandt,  a.  [ME.,  = Sp.  Pg.  memorando,  < 
L.  memorandus,  to  be  remembered:  see  memo- 
randum.] Memorable. 

Are  he  were  ded  and  sliuld  fro  hem  wende 
A memorand  thyng  to  have  yn  mynde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  84.  ( Halliwell .) 


A — o iiiiuiuiauiuii.  i _ _ 

Academy  of  Sciences.— 3.  'pi.  A narrative  of 
or  ©vents  of  some  phase  of  history  or 
in  the  life  of  a person,  written  from  personal 
knowledge  or  observation ; a history  or  narra- 
lve  dwelling  chiefly  upon  points  about  which 
tne  writer  is  specially  informed,  as  an  autobi- 
ography or  a continuous  record  of  observations. 


memorandum 
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memory 


help  the  memory ; a record  of  something  for  fu- 
ture reference  or  consideration. 

And  over  against  this  memorandum  (of  the  King’s  own 
hand),  “Otherwise  satisfied.  ’ 

Bacon , Hist.  Henry  VII.,  p.  212. 
Stings,  conscious  stings,  have  made  my  heart  their  Butt, 
Graving  outrageous  Memorandums  there 
Of  those  snakes  tongues  which  Aphrodisius  shot 
Into  my  heedless  breast.  J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  ii.  147. 

I have  never  seen  any  work  from  nature  of  Millet’s  that 
was  not  memorandum- like  in  character,  indicating  by  out- 
line and  shadow  the  principal  contour. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  97. 

Specifically — 3.  In  law,  a writing  in  which 
the  terms  of  a transaction  or  some  part  of  them 
are  embodied.  Thfc  statute  of  frauds  requires  a note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  to  make  a valid  sale  in  certain 
eases ; and  under  this  statute  a letter  may  be  a sufficient 
memorandum.  The  term  is  often  used  in  the  caption 
memorandum  of  agreement,  with  which  formal  contracts 
are  begun. 

4.  In  diplomacy,  a summary  of  the  state  of  a 
question,  or  a justification  of  a decision  agreed 
on.  Also  (as  French)  memoire,— Memorandum 
articles,  in  marine  insurance , things  referred  to  in  the 
memorandum  clause  annexed  to  some  policies,  exempt- 
ing the  insurers  from  liability  for  the  articles  therein 
specified. — Memorandum  check,  a bank  check  with 
“memorandum” or  “mem.” on  the  face  of  it.  The  legal 
effects  of  such  an  addition  to  the  face  of  a check  are  that 
the  drawer  is  liable  upon  it  absolutely  to  the  one  to  whom 
he  gives  it,  and  will  not  be  exonerated  by  delay  or  omis- 
sion to  present  it  at  the  bank ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not,  like  an  ordinaiy  check,  a representation  that  the 
drawer  has  any  funds  in  the  bank.  But  the  bank  may  pay 
it  like  any  other  check  if  presented.  The  object  of  a 
memorandum  check  is  to  serve  as  a formal  due  bill,  usu- 
ally with  an  understanding  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
desired  delay  in  presentation  for  the  convenience  of  the 
drawer,  or  that  it  shall  never  be  presented  at  the  bank, 
but  to  the  drawer  at  a future  time.— Memorandum  of 
association,  in  Eng.  law , a document  signed  by  share- 
holders, stating  the  name,  object,  etc.,  of  a joint-stock 
company,  upon  the  registration  of  which  the  company  has 
a legal  existence.  It  corresponds  to  the  articles  of  associ- 
ation in  the  American  law  of  corporations. — Memoran- 
dum sale,  the  sending  of  goods  by  an  intending  seller  to 
a proposing  buyer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  latter, 
the  title  remaining  in  the  seller  until  the  buyer  indicates 
his  approval  or  acceptance  of  the  goods.  R.  Miller , Law 
of  Conditional  Sales.  =Syn.  2.  Souvenir,  Memento,  etc. 
See  memorial . 

memorandum-book  (mem-o-ran'dum-buk),  n. 
A book  in  which  memoranda  are  written;  a 
note-book. 

With  memorandum-book  tor  every  town. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  373. 

memorandumer  (mem-o-ran'dum-6r),  n.  One 
who  makes  memoranda ; one  who  is  given  to 
taking  notes  or  jotting  down  casual  observa- 
tions. [Rare.] 

I feel  sorry  to  be  named  or  remembered  by  that  bio- 
graphical anecdotical  memorandummer  [ Boswell  | till  his 
book  of  poor  Dr.  Johnson’s  life  is  finished  and  published. 

Madame  D'Arblay , Diary,  III.  335.  (Davies.) 

memoratet  (mem'6-rat),  v.  t.  r<  L.  memoratus, 
pp.  of  memorare  (>lt.  memorare  = Sp.  Pg.  memo- 
rar  — OP.  membrer,  menbrer,  P.  memorer),  bring 
to  remembrance,  mention,  recount,  < memor, 
remembering:  see  memory.  Cf.  commemorate 
and  remember.']  To  mention  for  remembrance ; 
commemorate. 

memorative  (mem'o-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  memora- 
tif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  meniorativo;  as  memprate  + 
-tre.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  memory : as,  the 
memorative  faculty  or  power. — 2.  Preserving 
or  recalling  the  memory  of  something;  aiding 
the  memory.  [Archaic  and  rare.] 

The  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  itselfe  memorative 
heads,  whereby  it  recalls  easily  the  same  conceits. 

Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Observations,  No.  87. 

Vernal  weather  to  me  most  memorative. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude, 

memoria  (me-mo'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  memorial  (-e). 
[ML.,  < L.  memoria,  memory:  see  memory.] 

1.  A shrine  or  reliquary  containing  relics  of 
some  martyr  or  martyrs.  In  primitive  times  it 
was  customary  to  carry  the  memoria  in  reli- 
gious processions. — 2.  A church  or  chapel 
built  in  memory  of  a martyr  or  confessor,  often 
over  his  tomb.  Cath.  Diet. 

memorial  (me-mo'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  me- 
morial, < OF.  memorial,  P.  memorial  = Sp.  Pg. 
memorial  = It.  memoriale,  < L.  memorials,  of  or 
belonging  to  memory  or  remembrance,  < me- 
moria, memory:  see  memory.]  I.  a.  1.  Pre- 
servative of  memory;  serving  for  commemo- 
ration; as,  a memorial  tablet ; a,  memorial  wm- 
dow  in  a church. 

Thou  Polymnya, 

On  Parnass  that  with  thy  sustres  glade,  . . . 

Syngest  with  vois  memorial  in  the  shade. 

Chaueer , Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  18. 
Last  o’er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 

Aud  raised  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

* Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  1008. 


Where  still  the  thorn’s  white  branches  wave, 
Memorial  o’er  his  rival’s  grave. 

Scott,  Tj.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  34. 

2.  Contained  in  one’s  memory;  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man:  opposed  to  immemorial.  [Rare.] 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind : a few  useful  things  mixed  with  many 
trifles  fill  up  their  memories.  Watts. 

Memorial  cross.  See  crosst,  2.— Memorial  day  a day 
observed  in  memory  of  something ; specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  same  as  Decoration  day  (which  see,  under 
decoration).— Memorial  stone  or  tablet,  a stone  or  tab- 
let set  up,  or  placed  on  or  in  a wall,  to  commemorate  some 
person  or  event. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which preservesthememoryof 
something;  anything  designed  or  adapted  to 
serve  as  a reminder  of  a person,  an  event,  or  a 
fact  or  facts  of  any  kind  belonging  to  past  time, 
as  a record,  a monument,  an  inscription,  a cus- 
tom, a periodical  observance,  etc. : as,  the  “Me- 
morial of  St.  Helena,”  a book  by  Las  Cases;  the 
Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

These  stones  shall  be  for  a memorial  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  for  ever.  Josh.  iv.  7. 

Memorials  are  history  unfinished,  or  the  first  or  rough 
draughts  of  history. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 

There  is  a memorial  for  the  dead,  as  well  in  giving  thanks 
to  God  for  them  as  in  praying  for  them. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  291. 


memory;  artificial  memory;  a method  of  as- 
sisting the  memory  by  certain  contrivances; 
mnemonics. 

memorious  (me-mo'ri-us),  a.  [=  OF.  memo- 
rieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  memorioso,  < LL.  memoriosus, 
that  has  a good  memory,  < L.  memoria,  mem- 
ory: see  memory.]  It.  That  has  a good  mem- 
ory. Bailey,  1731. — 2.  Worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered.— 3.  Invested  with  memories. 

Shaggy  Cintra  . . . with  its  memorious  convent  and  its 
Moorish  castle.  R.  F.  Burton,  Gold  Coast,  1. 19. 

memoristt  (mem'o-rist),  n.  [=  Pg.  memorista, 
mimorista;  as  memor-y  + -ist.  Cf.  memoirist.] 

1 . One  who  remembers  or  brings  to  memory ; a 
remembrancer. 

Conscience,  the  punctual  memorist  within  us. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  21. 

2.  One  who  has  a retentive  memory. 

memoriter  (me-mor'i-ter),  adv.  [L.,  by  mem- 
ory, by  heart,  t.  memor,  remembering : see  mem- 
ory.] From  memory;  by  heart:  as,  to  recite  a 
poem  memoriter. 

memorizable  (mem'o-ri-za-bl),  a.  [<  memorize 
+ -able  ] Capable"  of  being  memorized,  or 
committed  to  memory. 

And  does  not  permit  any  good  memorizable  series. 

The  American,  VIII.  396. 


He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 

Of  the  world’s  youth.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

Nations  whose  memorials  go  back  to  the  highest  anti- 
quity. J.  Milne,  in  Faiths  of  the  World. 

2.  In  law : (a)  A short  note  or  abstract,  intended 
for  registry,  exhibitingthe  particulars  of  a deed, 
etc.  (6)  In  Scots  law,  a statement  of  facts  bear- 
ing upon  a particular  point,  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted, in  order  to  obtain  counsel’s  opinion  upon 
that  point;  a statement  of  facts  or  points  in 
dispute  for  the  use  or  advice  of  counsel ; a brief. 
— 3 . A written  representation  of  facts  made  to 
a legislative  or  other  body  as  the  ground  of  a 
petition,  or  a representation  of  facts  accom- 
panied with  a petition. — 4.  In  diplomacy,  one  of 
a class  of  informal  state  papers  much  used  in 
negotiations,  embracing  such  documents  as  cir- 
culars sent  to  foreign  agents,  answers  to  the 
communications  of  ambassadors,  and  notes  to 
foreign  cabinets  and  ambassadors. — 5f.  Mem- 
ory ; remembrance ; that  which  is  remembered 
(about  a person  or  thing). 

Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them.  Ps.  ix.  6. 

Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just.  Evelyn. 

6f.  Eccles.  See  commemoration,  2 (&).=Syn.  1. 
Memorial,  Monument,  Memento,  Souvenir,  and  Memoran- 
dum agree  in  meaning  that  which  puts  one  in  mind  or 
helps  one  to  remember;  all  but  memorandum  are  espe- 
cially means  of  keeping  a revered  or  end  eared  person,  place, 
etc.,  in  memory.  A memorandum  is  simply  a note  made 
in  order  to  prevent  the  forgetting  of  something  important, 
especially  something  which  might  easily  slip  from  the 
mind  Memento  and  souvenir  differ  very  slightly,  souvenir 
being  a somewhat  more  elevated  word : we  give  a book 
or  a lock  of  hair  as  a memento  ; we  prize  a faded  flower  as 
a souvenir  of  a visit  to  Mount  Vernon  with  friends  now 
separated  from  us.  Memorial  and  monument  are  some- 
times the  same:  as,  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford  is 
essentially  a monument.  A monument  is  often  a single 
shaft  or  column,  as  the  Washington  monument;  a memo- 
rial may  be  a commemorative  structure,  an  illuminated 
window,  a book,  etc. 

A memorial  is  the  more  affectionate ; monument,  the 
more  laudatory. 

C.  J.  Smith,  Synonyms  Discriminated,  p.  565. 

memorialise,  v.  t.  See  memorialize. 

memorialist  (me-mo'ri-al-ist),  n.  [=  P.  mdmo- 
rialiste  = Sp.  It.  memorialista ; as  memorial  + 
-isf.]  1.  One  who  writes  a memorial  or  memo- 
rials. 

They  would  have  the  commemoration  of  their  actions 
be  transmitted  by  the  purest  and  most  untainted  memori- 
alists. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 

2.  One  who  presents  a memorial  to  a legislative 
or  any  other  body,  or  to  a person. 

memorialize  (me-mo'ri-ai-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  memorialized',  ppr.  memorializing.  [<  memo- 
rial + -fee.]  1 . To  present  a memorial  to ; pe- 
tition by  memorial. 

The  Senate  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  a female  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  American , VI.  173. 

2.  To  commemorate. 

This  latter  work  [the  Annunciation]  was  executed  for 
Bernardo  Cavalcanti,  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
represented  the  Republic  on  the  entrance  of  the  Floren- 
tine army  into  Pisa,  which  event  it  was  intended  to  me- 
morialize. C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  94. 

Also  spelled  memorialise. 

memorial-stone  (me-mo'ri-al-ston),  n.  Same 
as  corner-stone,  1. 

memoria  technica (me-mo'ri-a  tek'ni-ka).  [L.: 
see  memory  and  teclmic.]  Literally,  technical 


memorization  (mem//6-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  mem- 
orize + -ation.]  The’act  of  memorizing,  or  of 
committing  to  memory. 

In  Baden  the  . . . memorization  of  Latin  words  is  dis- 
approved of.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXVI.  426. 

memorize  (mem'o-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mem- 
orized, ppr.  memorizing.  [<  memor-y  + -fee.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  remembered;  make  memo- 
rable ; perpetuate  the  memory  of,  as  by  writ- 
ing or  inscription. 

In  vain  I thinke,  right  honourable  Lord, 

By  this  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  name. 

Spenser,  To  Lord  of  Buckhurst,  Verses  prefixed  to  F.  Q. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

Or  memorize  another  Golgotha. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2.  40. 

2.  To  keep  in  memory ; hold  in  lasting  remem- 
brance ; have  always  in  mind. 

From  her 

Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memorized.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  52. 

And  would  but  memorize  the  shining  half 
Of  his  large  nature  that  was  turned  to  me. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  i,  4. 

3.  To  commit  to  memory;  learn  by  heart, 
memorizer  (mem'o-ri-zer),  n.  One  who  com- 
mits to  memory. 

The  examination  system  of  England  compels  men  to 
cram  — to  become  mere  memorizers  of  facts. 

^ Science,  XIII.  309. 

memory  (mem'o-ri),  n. ; pi.  memories  (-riz).  [< 

ME.  memorie,  also  memoire,  < OF.  memorie,  me- 
moire, memore,  P.  memoire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  memoria, 
< L.  memoria,  the  faculty  of  remembering,  re- 
membrance, memory,  a historical  account,  < 
memor,  mindful,  remembering;  cf.  Gr.  geppepoc, 
anxious,  pe.pip.va,  care,  thought,  Skt.  ■/  smar, 
remember.  From  L.  memor  are  also  ult.  E. 
memorial,  memorate,  commemorate,  remember, 
etc.]  1.  The  mental  capacity  of  retaining 
impressions,  and  of  recalling  ideas  to  con- 
sciousness with  the  attendant  perception  that 
these  (or  their  objects)  have  a certain  re- 
lation to  the  past,  or  the  generic  name  for  the 
totality  of  such  revived  and  recognized  ideas ; 
in  a narrower  sense,  retention  alone,  the  pro- 
cess of  recall  being  termed  recollection.  The 
application  of  the  term  is  often  extended,  figuratively, 
to  analogous  physical  processes. 

The  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas 
which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as 
it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight,  ...  is  memory. 

Loclce , Human  Understanding,  II.  x.  2. 

In  memory  there  is  necessarily  some  contrast  of  past  and 
present,  in  retentiveness  nothing  but  the  persistence  of 
the  old.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  47. 

Every  organ  — indeed,  every  area  and  every  element — 
of  the  nervous  system  has  its  own  memory. 

G.  T.  Ladd , Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  553. 

2.  The  fact  of  retaining  such  mental  impres- 
sions; remembrance;  mental  hold  on  the  past; 
retrospect ; recollection. 

Hyr  throte,  as  I have  now  memoyre, 

Semed  a round  towre  of  yvoyre. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  945. 

Who  so  trusteth  to  thi  mercy 
Is  endeles  in  thi  memorie. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  252. 

And  whan  the  kynge  was  come  a-gein  in  to  his  memorie , 
he  aroos  and  wente  to  cherche  and  was  shriven. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  415, 


memory 

I’ll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 101. 

A thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  206. 

Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I do  at  present,  I would 
gladly  keep  within  my  depth. 

Simft,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 
Men  once  world-noised,  now  mere  Ossian  forms 
Of  misty  memory.  Lowell , Agassiz,  iv.  1. 

3.  Length  of  time  included  in  the  conscious 
experience  or  observation  of  an  individual,  a 
community,  or  any  succession  of  persons ; the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  possible. 

How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 

And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  637. 

The  Gild  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  . . . whose  begin- 
ning was  from  time  whereunto  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S ),  Int.,  p.  xxiiL 

4.  The  state  of  being  remembered ; continued 
presence  in  the  minds  or  thoughts  of  men ; re- 
tained or  perpetuated  knowledge;  posterior 
note  or  reputation : as,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  a great  event. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly. 

Bacon,  Great  Place. 

Lest,  far  dispersed 
In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  46. 

5.  That  which  is  remembered;  anything  fixed 
in  or  recalled  to  the  mind ; a mental  impression ; 
a reminiscence : as,  pleasant  memories  of  travel. 

Yet  experience  is  no  more  than  a masse  of  memories  as- 
sembled, that  is,  such  trials  as  man  hath  made  in  time  be- 
fore. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  31. 

Well,  let  the  memory  of  her  fleet  into  air. 

B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  i.  1. 
I find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  c. 

The  Edmund  Burke  we  are  all  agreed  in  regarding  as  one 
of  the  proudest  memories  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
an  Irishman.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  28. 

6.  That  which  brings  to  mind;  a memento  or 
memorial;  a remembrancer. 

They  went  and  fet  out  the  brasen  serpent,  which  Moses 
commanded  to  be  kept  in  the  ark  for  a memory,  and  offered 
before  it. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  SirT.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  67. 
O my  sweet  master ! O you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland ! 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3.  3. 

7.  Commemoration ; perpetuation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  anything;  a recalling  to  mind:  as,  a 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  a person. — 8f. 
An  act  or  ceremony  of  remembrance ; a service 
for  the  dead:  same  as  commemoration , 2 (&). 

Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  shrifts, 

Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  454. 

And  I am  told  that  there  are  women  of  title  who  boldly 
demand  memories  to  be  celebrated  when  there  are  no  com- 
municants: and  that  there  are  mass  priests  who  celebrate 
memories  in  the  very  time  and  place  that  the  ordinary  min- 
isters are  celebrating  the  Communion. 

Bucer,  quoted  in  B.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviii. 
Legal  memory*  in  Eng.  law,  the  period  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Bi chard  I. — Sound  and  disposing 
mind  and  memory,  the  phrase  usual  in  statutes  pre- 
scribing what  persons  may  make  wills,  and  generally  con- 
strued to  imply  ability  to  collect  and  hold  in  mind  the  par- 
ticulars both  of  the  estate  to  be  disposed  of  and  of  the 
persons  standing  in  such  a relation  as  to  have  just  expec- 
tations.—To  commit  to  memory.  See  commit.—  To 
draw  to  memory  t,  to  put  on  record. 

A noble  storie, 

And  worthy  for  to  drawen  to  memorie. 

Chaucer , ProL  to  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  4. 
=Syn.  1-4.  Memory,  Recollection,  Remembrance,  Remi- 
niscence. Memory  is  the  general  word  for  the  faculty  or  ca- 
pacity itself;  recollection  and  remembrance  are  different 
kinds  of  exercise  of  the  faculty;  reminiscence,  also,  is  used 
for  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  but  less  commonly,  and  then 
it  stands  for  the  least  energetic  use  of  it,  the  matter  seem- 
ing rather  to  be  suggested  to  the  mind.  The  correctness 
of  the  use  of  memory  for  that  which  is  remembered  has 
been  disputed.  The  others  are  freely  used  for  that  which 
is  remembered.  In  either  sense  recollection  implies  more 
effort,  more  detail,  and  more  union  of  objects  in  wholes, 
than  remembrance.  Reminiscence  is  used  chiefly  of  past 
events,  rarely  of  thoughts,  words,  or  scenes,  while  recollec- 
tion is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  act  of  recalling  men- 
tal operations.  See  remember. 

Memphian  (mem'fi-an),  a.  [<  Memphis  4-  -an.] 
Same  as  Memphite.  " 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  307. 

Memphite  (mem'fit),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  Mem- 
phites, < Gr.  M < M efupw,  < Egypt.  Menf, 
Memphis,  an  ancient  capital  of  Egypt.]  I.  n. 
A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  ancient  Memphis 
in  Egypt. 

II.  a.  Of  or.  pertaining  to  ancient  Memphis 
or  to  its  inhabitants  or  dialect ; Memphian : as, 
the  Memphite  kingdom. 
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Memphitic  (mem-fit'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Memphiticus, 
of  Memphis  or  Egypt,  < Memphites,  Memphite : 
see  Memphite.']  Same  as  Memphite. 

The  Memphitic  and  Theban  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Academy,  March  17,  1888,  p.  193. 

mem-sahib  (mem,sa//ib),  n.  [Hind.,  < mem,  a 
form  of  E.  ma’am,  madam,  + sahib,  master,  esp. 
applied  to  a European  gentleman:  see  sahib.] 
In  India,  a European  married  lady ; the  mis- 
tress of  a household. 

A great  assemblage  of  Sahibs  and  Mem-sahibs  had  been 

held  at  Mr.  B ’s  in  order  to  eat  and  drink  wine,  and 

dance  together.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  149. 

men  (men),  n.  1.  Plural  of  man. — 2f.  A Mid- 
dle English  variant  of  man  in  indefinite  use. 
menaccanite,  menaccanitic.  See  menacha- 
nite,  menachanitic. 

menace  (men'as),  n.  [<  ME.  menace,  manace, 
manas,  < OF.  menace,  menache,  manaclie,  F.  me- 
nace = Pr.  menassa,  menaza  = OSp.  menaza  (Sp. 
a-menaza  = Pg.  a-meaga,  a-meago)  = It.  minacchi, 
minaccio,  threat,  menace,  < L.  minacia:,  pi., 
threats,  < minax,  threatening,  projecting,  < 
minx,  things  projecting,  hence  threats,  men- 
aces, < minere,  put  out,  project,  whence  also  ult. 
E.  eminent,  imminent, prominent,  etc.,  and  mine2, 
mien,  6 to.]  A threat  or  threatening;  the  dec- 
laration or  indication  of  a hostile  intention,  or 
of  a probable  evil  to  come. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far. 

And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 

Dryden,  zEneid,  ix.  37. 
No  sound  could  have  grated  more  unpleasantly  on  the 
pontifical  ear  than  the  menace  of  a general  council. 

Prescott , Kerd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 
Immensely  strong,  and  able  to  draw  in  supplies  con- 
stantly from  the  sea,  Acre  was  a standing  menace  to  the 
Eastein  world.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  181. 
=Syn.  See  the  verb. 

menace  (men'as),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  menaced,  ppr. 
menacing.  [<  ME.  menaces,  manacen,  manasen, 
< OF.  menacer,  F.  menacer  (=  Sp.  a-menazar  = 
Pg.  a-meagar  = It.  minacciare ),  threaten,  < me- 
nace, a,  threat:  see  menace,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
threaten ; hold  out  a threat  against ; express  a 
hostile  intention  toward,  or  indicate  danger  to : 
followed  by  with  before  the  threatened  evil 
when  expressed:  as,  the  storm  menaced  the  ship 
with  destruction. 

Whan  thei  wille  manacen  ony  man,  tlianne  thei  seyn, 
God  knowethe  wel  that  I schalle  do  the  suche  a thing, 
and  tellethe  his  Manace.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  231. 

When  Vortiger  harde  their  manasynge,  he  was  wroth 
and  angry,  and  seide  yef  they  spake  eny  more  ther-of  he 
sholde  do  the  same  with  hem.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  26. 
Thou  art  menaced  by  a thousand  spears. 

Cowper,  Elegies,  iv.  (trans.). 
2.  To  hold  out  threats  of ; indicate  the  danger 
or  risk  of. 

He  menaced 

Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2.  137. 
As  to  the  vnbeleeuers  and  erroneous,  it  menaceth  truly 
the  greatest  euill  to  come.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  251. 

Thus  the  singular  misunderstanding  which  menaced  an 
open  rupture  at  one  time  was  happily  adjusted. 

Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  i.  19. 
= Syn.  Menace,  Threaten.  Threaten  is  of  very  general 
application,  in  both  great  and  little  things:  as,  to  be 
threatened  with  a cold ; a threatening  cloud ; to  threaten 
an  attack  along  the  whole  line.  Threaten  is  used  with 
infinitives,  especially  of  action,  but  menace  is  not : as,  to 
threaten  to  come,  to  punish.  Menace  belongs  to  dignified 
style  and  matters  of  moment. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  threatening ; indicate  dan- 
ger or  coming  harm ; threaten. 

He  that  oft  manaceth,  he  that  threteth  more  than  he 
may  performe  ful  oft  time.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  44. 

menacement  (men'as-ment),  n.  [<  OF.  menace- 
ment ; as  menace  + -merit. ] Threat ; menace. 

It  may  be  observed  that  wrongful  menacement  is  in- 
cluded as  well  in  simple  injurious  restrainment  as  in  sim- 
ple injurious  compulsion. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  33,  note. 

menacer  (men'as-er),  n.  One  who  menaces  or 
threatens. 

Hence,  menacer!  nor  tempt  me  into  rage  ; 

This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.  Philips. 

menachanite,  menaccanite  (me-nak'an-it),  n. 
[<  Menachan  or  Menaccan,  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, + -ite2.]  Titanic  iron  ore:  same  as  il- 
menite. 

menachanitic,  menaccanitic  (me-nak-a-nit'- 

ik),  a.  [<  menachanite,  menaccanite,  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  menachanite. 
menacingly  (men'a-sing-li),  adv.  [<  menacing 
+ -ly2.]  In  a menacing  or  threatening  man- 
ner. 

menad,  menadic.  See  mcenad,  mcenadic. 
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menage1  (me-nazh'),  n.  [<  F.  manage,  OF.  mes- 
nage,  a household,  family/  ML.  mansionatieum, 
a household,  < L.  mansio(n-),  a dwelling,  house  : 
see  mansion,  and  cf.  meiny.]  1.  A household; 
the  company  of  persons  living  together  in  a 
house. 

Then  she  tried  keeping  house  with  a female  friend ; then 
the  double  rm’nage  began  to  quarrel  and  get  into  debt. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lxiv. 

2.  Housekeeping;  household  management. — 
3 (me-naj').  A kind  of  club  or  friendly  soci- 
ety common  among,  the  poorer  of  the  working 
classes  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
— 4f.  A menagerie. 

menage^t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
manage. 

menagerie  (me-naj  'e-ri,  me-nazh'e-ri),  ». 
[Formerly  also  menagery;  = It.  menageria,  < F. 
menagerie,  a menagerie,  < menage,  a household, 
family:  see  menage1.]  1.  A yard  or  inclosure 
in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. 

I can  look  at  him  [a  national  tiger]  with  an  easy  curios- 
ity, as  prisoner  within  bars,  in  the  menagerie  of  the^ower. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  i. 
2.  A collection  of  wild  animals;  specifically,  a 
collection  of  wild  animals  kept  for  exhibition. 

menagogue  (men'a-gog), «.  [<  Gr.  yji v,  a month 
(>  yrjviaTa,  menses),  + ayuyog,  leading,  < ayuv, 
lead.  Cf.  emmenagogue.]  A medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  menstrual  flux. 

menaion  (me-ni'on),  n. ; pi.  menaia  (-a).  [<  LGr. 
ygvoAov,  < Gr‘.  yi]V,  a month : see  month.]  In  the 
Or.  Ch.,  any  one  of  the  twelve  volumes,  each 
volume  answering  to  one  month,  which  together 
contain  a methodical  digest  of  all  the  offices  to 
be  read  in  commemoration  of  the  church  saints. 
A full  set  of  the  menaia  constitutes  the  complete 
Greek  breviary. 

menaltyf  (men'al-ti),  n.  [See  mesnality.]  The 
middle  class  of  people. 

Which  was  called  the  evyll  parliamente  for  the  nobilitie, 
the  worse  for  the  menaltie,  but  worste  of  all  for  the  com- 

^monaltie.  Hall’s  Union  (1548).  ( Halliwell .) 

mend  (mend),  v.  [<  ME.  menden,  by  apheresis 
for  amenden,  amend:  see  amend.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  repair,  as  something  broken,  defaced,  de- 
ranged, or  worn ; make  whole  or  fit  for  use ; re- 
store to  a sound  or  serviceable  condition : as,  to 
mend  shoes  or  clothes,  a wall  or  a road. 

He  saw  other  two  brethren  ...  in  a ship  with  Zebedee 
their  father,  mending  their  nets.  Mat.  iv.  21. 

Mend  up  the  fire  to  me,  brother. 

Mend  up  the  fire  to  me. 

Lady  Maisry  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  85). 

2.  To  correct  or  reform;  make  or  set  right; 
bring  to  a proper  state  or  condition : as,  to  mend 
one’s  ways,  health,  or  fortune;  that  will  not 
mend  the  matter. 

It  scbal  neuere  greue  a good  man  though  the  gilti  he 
meendid.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1L 

The  gods  preserve  you,  and  mend  you ! 

Beau,  and  PI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 

To  make  the  People  fittest  to  chuse,  and  the  chosen  fit- 
test to  govern,  will  he  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty 
Education.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

3.  To  improve;  make  better  in  any  way;  help, 
further,  better,  advance  in  value  or  considera- 
tion, etc. 

Who  never  mended  his  pace  no  more 

Nor  [than  if]  he  had  done  no  ill. 

Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  196). 

Tacitus  observeth  how  rarely  raising  of  the  fortune 
mendeth  the  disposition. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  291. 

He  [Christ]  came  to  restore  them  who  were  delighted  in 
their  ruins,  and  thought  themselves  too  good  to  be  mended. 

StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

My  uncle,  who  is  extremely  mended  by  soap  and  the 
hopes  of  a peerage,  is  come  up.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  135. 

4.  To  improve  upon ; add  to ; surpass  or  out- 
do : as,  to  mend  one’s  shot  (that  is,  to  make  a 
better  one). 

I’ll  mend  the  marriage  wi’  ten  thousand  crowns. 

Lord  Salton  and  Auchanachie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  169). 

Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista’s  liberality, 

I’ll  mend  it  with  a largess. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,L  2.  151. 
To  mend  one’s  meal,  to  take  something  more.  [North. 
Eng.]=Syn.  1-3.  Amend,  Improve,  Better,  etc.  See  amend. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  or  do  better;  improve; 
act  or  behave  better. 

What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio?  Doth  he  not 
mend?  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5.  80. 

I hope  the  Times  will  mend.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  48. 

But  fare  you  weel,  Auld  Nickie-ben ; 

Oh  wad  ye  tak’  a thought  and  men’ ! 

Burns,  Address  to  the  De’iL 
On  the  mending  hand.  See  hand. 
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mend  (mend), ».  [<  mend,  v.  Cf.  mends.']  Amend- 
ment; improvement;  course  of  improvement; 
way  to  recovery : as,  to  be  on  the  mend  (said  es- 
pecially of  a person  recovering  from  illness), 
mendable  (men'da-bl),  a.  [<  mend  + -able.  Cf. 
amendable .]  Capable  of  being  mended. 

The  foundations  and  frame  being  good  or  mendable  by 
the  Architectors  now  at  worke,  there  is  good  hope,  when 
peace  is  settled,  people  shall  dwell  more  wind-tight  and 
water-tight  than  formerly.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  36. 

mendacious  (men-da'shus),  a.  [=  It.  mendace, 

< L.  mendax  ( mendaci -),  lying,  false,  akin  to 

mentiri,  lie,  commentum,  a device,  a falsehood, 
comminisci,  devise,  invent,  design:  see  com- 
ment1, comment 2.]  1.  Given  to  lying;  speak- 

ing falsely ; falsifying. 

Finally  these  mendacious  rogues  circulated  a report. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale  Romance,  viii. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a lie ; false ; untrue : 
as,  a mendacious  report ; mendacious  legends, 
mendaciously  (men-da'shus-li),  adv.  [<  men- 
dacious + -ly2.]  In  a false  or  lying  manner ; 
untruly;  dishonestly. 

mendaciousness  (men-da'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mendacious ; a propensity  to 
he;  the  practice  of  lying;  mendacity, 
mendacity  (men-das'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  mendacities 
(-tiz).  [<  LL.  mendacita{t-)s,  falsehood,  < L. 

mendax  {mendaci-),  lying,  false : see  menda- 
cious..]  1 . The  quality  of  being  mendacious ; 

a disposition  to  lie  or  deceive ; habitual  lying. 

And  that  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  men- 
dacity of  Greece,  from  whom  we  have  received  most  re- 
lations. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  6. 

2.  A falsehood;  a lie. 

Now  Eve,  upon  the  question  of  the  serpent,  returned  the 
precept  in  different  terms : “ You  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  you  touch  it,  lest  perhaps  you  dye."  In  which  de- 
livery there  were  no  less  than  two  mistakes,  or  rather  ad- 
ditional mendacities : for  the  commandment  forbad  not  the 
touch  of  the  fruit ; and  positively  said,  ye  shall  surely  dye. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  1. 

Mendssan,  Mendseism.  Same  as  Mandcean, 
Mandceism. 

Mendaite  (men'da-It),  n.  Same  as  Mandcean. 
mender  (men'der),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
mends  or  repairs. 

A trade,  sir,  that,  I hope,  I may  use  with  a safe  con- 
science ; which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a mender  of  bad  soles. 

Shafc.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 15. 

mendiantt,  n.  [<  OP.  mendiant,  a beggar,  < 
L.  mendican(t-)s,  begging : see  mendicant.  Cf. 
maund 3.]  A Middle  English  variant  of  mendi- 
cant. 

mendicancy  (men'di-kan-si),  n.  [<  mendi- 
cant) + -cy.]  The  condition  of  being  a men- 
dicant; the  state  of  beggary,  or  the  act  of  beg- 
ging- 

It  was  often  necessary  for  them  to  spend  a part  of  every 
summer  in  vagrant  mendicancy. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

mendicant  (men'di-kant),  a.  and  n.  [<OF. 
mendiant,  P.  mendiant '=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  mendicante, 

< L.  mendican{t-) s,  ppr.  of  mendicare,  mendicari, 
beg:  see  mendicate.  Cf.  mendiant,  mendinant .] 
I.  a.  1.  Begging;  reduced  to  a condition  of 
beggary. — 2.  Practising  beggary;  living  by 
alms  or  doles:  as,  a mendicant  friar.  See  friar. 

Fields  of  maize,  . . . forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 
Mendicant  orders,  those  religious  orders  which  original- 
ly depended  for  support  on  the  alms  they  received.  The 
principal  mendicant  orders  are  the  Franciscans,  the  Do- 
minicans, the  Carmelites,  and  the  Augustinians.  Also 
called  begging  friars. 

II.  n.  A beggar;  one  who  lives  by  asking 
alms  ; especially,  a member  of  a begging  order 
or  fraternity ; a begging  friar. 

Next  . . . are  certaine  Mendicants,  which  liue  of  Rice 
and  Barley,  which  any  man  at  the  first  asking  giueth  them. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  454. 
And,  but  for  that,  whatever  he  may  vaunt. 

Who  now ’s  a monk  had  been  a mendicant. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  v.  1. 
She  from  her  store  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  Mendicant. 

Wordsworth,  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 
All  the  Buddhist  priests  are  mendicants. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  iv.  1. 

mendicatet  (men'di-kat),  v.  i.  [<L.  mendicatus, 
p.  of  mendicare,  mendicari  ( > It.  mendicare  = Pr. 
p.  Pg.  mendigar  = P.  mendier,YE,.  obs.  maund3, 
q.  v.),  beg,  < mendicus,  poor,  needy,  beggarly; 
as  a noun,  a beggar;  ulterior  origin  unknown.] 
To  beg  or  practise  begging, 
mendicationt  (men-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  mendi- 
cate + -ton.]  The  act  or  habitual  practice  of 
begging. 
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Two  grave  and  punctual  authors  . . . omit  the  history 
of  his  [Belisarius’s]  mendication. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

mendiciencet,  n-  [ME.,  equiv.  to  *mendicance : 
see  mendicancy.']  Mendicancy. 

There  hath  ben  great  discord  . . . 

Upon  the  estate  of  mendidence. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

mendicity  (men-dis'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  mendicitee, 
< OF.  mendicite , F.  mendicite  = Sp.  mendicidad 
= Pg.  mendicidade  = It.  mendicitd , < L.  mendi- 
cita{t-)s , beggary,  pauperism,  < mendicus , beg- 
garly: see  mendicate .]  1.  The  state  or  condi- 

tion of  a beggar ; beggarliness. 

For  richesse  and  mendicitees 
Ben  cleped  two  extremytees. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  6525. 

In  the  case  of  professional  authors,  mendicity  often  trails 
mendacity  along  with  it.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  38. 
2.  The  practice  of  begging;  beggary;  mendi- 
cancy. 

mendinantf,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  mendinant , ppr.  of 
mendiner , mendiener , beg,  < mendien , mandien , 
mendiant , mendicant,  begging:  see  mendiant , 
mendicant .]  A mendicant  or  begging  friar. 
Therfore  we  mendynantz,  we  sely  freres, 

Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  L 198. 
mending  (men'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mend, 
v .]  1.  A yarn  composed  of  cotton  and  wool, 

and  prepared  for  darning  the  so-called  merino 
stockings  made  on  the  stocking-loom:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. — 2.  Articles  collectively 
that  require  to  be  mended, 
mendipite  (men  'di-  pit),  n.  [<  Mendip  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A rare  oxychlorid  of  lead,  usu- 
ally occurring  in  fibrous  or  columnar  radiated 
masses,  also  crystallized,  of  a white  color  and 
pearly  luster.  It  is  found  in  the  Mendip  hills, 
Somerset,  England. 

mendmentt  (mend'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  mend- 
ment;  by  apheresis  "from  amendment.']  1. 
Amendment. 

Such  a grace  was  hir  lent 
That  she  come  to  rnendment 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  43.  (ITalliwell.) 

By  that  rnendment  nothing  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  he  was  bent. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  355. 

2.  Fertilizing ; manuring.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

. This  writer's  flood  shall  he  for  their  rnendment  or  fer- 
tility, not  for  their  utter  vastation  and  ruin. 

Bp.  Qauden,  Hieraspistes  (1653),  Pref.  (Latham.) 

mendozite  (men-do'zlt),  n.  [<  Mendoza  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  In  mineral.,  soda  alum,  occur- 
ring in  white  fibrous  masses  near  Mendoza, 
Argentine  Republic. 

mends  (mendz),  n.  pi.  [By  apheresis  from 
amends .]  Amends;  requital;  remedy.  [Now 
chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

All  wrongs  ha\  e mendes,  but  no  amendes  of  shame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  20. 

If  she  he  fair,  ’tis  the  better  for  her : an  she  be  not,  she 
has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  1.  68. 

mene1!,  and  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
mean1,  mean2,  etc. 

mene2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  meiny. 
mene3  (me'ne).  A Chaldaic  word,  signifying 
‘ numbered.’ 

And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
thing : Mene  ; God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  fin- 
ished it.  Dan.  v.  25, 26. 

Mene4  (me'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fif/y-q,  the  moon: 
see  moon.]  A genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes 
whose  species  have  silvery  hues  like  moonlight, 
typical  of  the  family  Menidai.  Lac&pede,  1803. 
meneghinite  (men-e-ge'nlt),  «.  [After  Prof. 
Meneghini  (1811-89),  a mineralogist,  of  Pisa 
University.]  A sulphid  of  antimony  and  lead 
having  a lead-gray  color  and  bright  metallic 
luster,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  also 
in  massive  forms  with  fibrous  structure, 
menepernourt,  n.  Same  as  mainpernor. 
menevairt,  n.  See  miniver. 
men-folks  (men'foks),  n.  pi.  The  men  of  a 
household  or  community  collectively.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Is  it  because  they  are  the  burden-carriers  of  the  com- 
munity, carrying  in  the  creels  strapped  on  to  their  backs 
loads  that  the  men-folks  would  scarcely  lift  from  the 
ground?  Harper's  Mag.,  LI.  182. 

mengt,  menget,  v.  Obsolete  forms  of  ming1, 
mingi. 

mengcornt,  n.  See  mangcorn. 
mengite  (men'jit),  n.  [After  Menge,  the  dis- 
coverer.] A black  mineral  occurring  in  small 
crystals  in  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen  moun- 
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tains,  Urals.  Its  exact  nature  is  doubtful ; it 
may  be  identical  with  columbite. 

menglet,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mingle . 

menhaden  (men-ha'dn),  n.  [Also  manhaden; 
a corruption  of  Narragansett  Indian  munnaw- 
hatteaug  (Roger  Williams),  lit.  i fertilizer/  a 
name  applied  to  the  menhaden,  herring,  and  ale- 
wife,  all  being  used  by  the  Indians  for  manuring 
their  corn-fields.]  A clupeoid  fish,  Brevoortia 
tyrannus.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a shad,  but  is  still 
more  compressed,  has  a large  head,  and  the  scales  are 
closely  imbricated,  leaving  a high  narrow  surface  exposed, 
while  their  posterior  margins  are  pectinated.  Thejaws  and 
mouth  are  toothless,  and  there  is  a deep  median  emargina- 
tion  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  intestinal  canal  is  very  long, 
and  the  chief  food  is  obtained  from  mud  taken  into  the 
stomach.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  economic  fishes 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States;  it  ranges  from 
25°  to  45°  north  latitude,  and  in  the  summer  occurs  in  the 
coast- waters  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida, but  in  winter  only  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  fish  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Formerly  it  was  used  almost  solely  for  manure, 
but  large  quantities  are  now  converted  into  oil,  and  many 
are  canned  in  oil,  to  be  sold  as  * ‘ sardines,”  like  the  European 
fishes  so  named.  It  attains  a length  of  from  12  to  16  inch- 
es, is  bluish  above  with  silvery  or  brassy  sides,  the  fins  usu- 
ally tinged  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  has  a dark  scapu- 
lar blotch,  often  with  smaller  spots  behind  it.  It  varies 
a good  deal  in  details  of  form  and  color  with  age,  and  to 
some  extent  with  season  and  locality.  This  fish  has  at 
least  30  different  popular  names  in  the  United  States,  the 
leading  ones  being  mossbunker,  with  many  variants  (see 
mossbunker),  pogie  or  pogy  and  its  variants,  alcwife  or  old- 
wife,  whiting  or  whitefish , bony-fish,  bugfish  (which  see), 
hardhead,  fatback,  chebog , pilchard  (a  misnomer),  schooly, 
shiner,  pauhagen  ( poghaden , pookagan,  etc.),  yellowtail, 
green-tailed  shad,  shadine  (as  put  up  in  oil),  and  sardine. 
The  name  menhaden  extends  in  literary  use  to  all  the 
other  species  of  Brevoortia,  of  which  there  are  several,  as 
B.  patronus  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  locally  mis- 
applied to  the  thread-herring,  Opisthonema  thrissa.  See 
cut  under  Brevoortia. 

menhir  (men'hir),  n.  [<  Corn,  maenhir,  < Com. 
and  W.  maen,  a stone  (cf.  dolmen,  cistvaen),  + 
Mr,  long.  Cf.  longstone.]  In  archceol.,  one  of 
a class  of  monumental  stones  of  greater  or  less 
antiquity,  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 


Group  of  Menhirs  at  Camac,  Brittany. 


also  in  Africa  and  in  regions  of  Asia,  especially 
in  the  Khassian  hills.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
Brittany,  France.  They  are  usually  tall  and  massive,  either 
entirely  rough  or  partly  cut,  and  are  set  upright  in  or  on 
the  ground,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  alinemeuts,  circles, 
or  other  combinations.  See  megalithic. 

All  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  menhirs  from  his- 
toric Christian  times  to  non-historic  regions,  when  these 
rude  stone  pillars,  with  or  without  still  ruder  inscriptions, 
were  gradually  superseding  the  earthen  tumuli  as  a record 
of  the  dead.  Fergusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  60. 

menial  (me'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
menyallj  < ME meineal,  meyneal , < OF.  (AF.) 
mesnial , menial , meignal , pertaining  to  a house- 
hold, < meisnee , maisnee , etc.,  a household:  seo 
meiny.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a retinue  or  train 
of  servants ; serving. 

Also  an  Act  was  made,  That  no  Lord,  nor  other,  might 
give  any  Liveries  to  any  but  their  Household  and  Menial 
Servants.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  164. 

Lo ! the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain, 

Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train. 

Pope ; Iliad,  xxiv.  292. 
2.  Pertaining  to  servants  or  domestic  service; 
servile. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most  menial 
offices.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Freebooters,  sprung  from  low  castes,  and  accustomed  to 
menial  employments,  became  mighty  Rajahs. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

II.  n.  A domestic  servant;  one  of  a body  of 
household  servants:  now  used  chiefly  as  a term 
of  disparagement. 

That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high,  and  low. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  312. 

Hired  servants  are  of  three  kinds : menials,  day-labor- 
ers, and  agents.  A menial  is  one  who  dwells  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  master,  and  is  employed  about  domestic  con- 
cerns, under  a contract,  express  or  implied,  to  continue 
service  for  a certain  time.  Robinson,  Elem.  of  Law,  123. 

menialtyt  (me'ni-al-ti),  n.  [<  menial  + -ty. 
Cf.  menalty.]  Common  people  collectively. 

The  vulgar  menialty  conclude  therefore  it  is  like  to  in- 
crease, because  a hearnshaw  (a  whole  afternoone  together) 
sate  on  the  top  of  Saint  Peter’s  church  in  Comehill. 

Nash,  Christ’s  Tears  over  Jerusalem  (1613).  {Nates.) 


Menidae 

Menidae  (men'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Hcne*  4- 
■idee.']  A family  of  scombroidean  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Mene.  The 
body  is  much  compressed  and  the  abdomen  prominent  and 
trenchant,  the  mouth  very  protractile,  the  dorsal  very  long 
and  entire,  the  anal  also  very  long  and  commencing  just  be- 
hind the  ventrals,  and  the  ventrals  elongat  ed  and  complete. 
Mene  macalata  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
menilite  (men'i-lit),  n.  [<  Henil(.montant)  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A variety  or  subspecies  of  opa- 
line silica  found  at  Menilmontant,  a quarter  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Paris.  It  is  found  in  kidney- 
shaped masses  of  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  sometimes 
in  globules  of  the  size  of  a nut.  It  has  usually  a dull 
grayish  or  bluish  color. 

meningeal  (me-nin'je-al),  a.  [<  meninx,  pi. 
meninges , + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  me- 
ninges— Meningeal  arteries,  the  arteries  supplying 
the  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  the  principal  one  being  the 
middle  or  great  meningeal  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

meninges,  n.  Plural  of  meninx. 
meningitic  (men-in-jit'ik),  a.  [<  meningitis  + 
*-ic.]  Eelating  or  pertaining  to  meningitis;  af- 
^.fected  with  meningitis. 

meningitis  (men-in-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  /tf/viy£ 
(pyviyy-),  a membrane  (see  meninx),  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord. — Epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
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its  first  quarter.  As  the  convexity  exceeds  the  con- 
cavity, a meniscus  may  be  regarded  as  a convex  lens  (also 
called  a converging  meniscus)',  the  corresponding  form  in 
which  the  convexity  is  less  than  the  concavity  is  some- 
times but  improperly  called  a diverging  menisem.  See  cut 
under  lens. 

3.  The  convex  or  concave  surface  of  a liquid, 
caused  by  capillarity : thus,  the  mercury  in  a 
barometer  has  a convex 
meniscus,  but  spirit  or 
water  a concave  meniscus. 

— 4.  In  anat.,  an  inter- 
articular  fibrocartilage, 
of  a rounded,  oval,  disk- 
like, or  falcate  shape,  sit- 
uated between  the  ends 
of  hones,  in  the  interior 
of  joints,  attached  by  the 
margins.  Such  cartilages 
are  found  in  man  in  the  tem- 
poromaxillary,  the  sterno- 
clavicular, and  sometimes  the 
acromioclavicular  articula- 
tions, and  in  the  wrist-  and 
knee-joints. 

5.  A bronze  plate  or  disk,  anciently  placed 
upon  the  head  of  a statue,  to  protect  it  from 
the  rain,  or  from  being  soiled  by  birds. 


Forms  of  Meniscus,  def.  3. 
t,  concave  ; 2,  convex. 


git  Is,  an  inf  ect  io  us  dr  seaiHe  wh  i ch]  no  r di  nary  cases  i^  meniset,  n.  [<  ME.  menuse,  < OF. 


menmse,  me- 


characterized  by  an  acute  invasion  with  violent  headache, 
severe  pains  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  and  great  malaise, 
more  or  less  fever,  sometimes  a chill,  and  sometimes  vom- 
iting. The  subsequent  course  varies  greatly,  but  usually 
presents  severe  headache  and  backache  and  retraction  of 
the  head,  tenderness  along  the  spine,  often  vertigo,  stupor, 


nuse,  menuze , any  small  object,  small  fish,  small 
fry,  < menutser,  make  small,  minish:  see  min- 
ish.~\  1.  Small  fish;  small  fry. — 2.  A minnow. 
The  little  roach,  the  menise  biting  fast. 

John  Dennys  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  167). 


frequently  delirium,  sometimes  convulsions,  sometimes  menisont,  meilSOllt,  n . [<  ME.  menison,  meni- 


vomiting,  with  paralysis  of  the  ocular  and  facial  muscles 
or  abnormal  stimulation  of  the  same.  The  spinal  nerves 
exhibit  more  or  less  disturbance;  herpes  facialis  is  fre- 
quent, and  other  skin  affections,  such  as  petechiee,  roseola, 
and  urticaria.  The  spleen  may  be  slightly  but  is  not  great- 
ly enlarged.  The  disease  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks  in 
many  cases,  hut  it  may  be  fatal  in  a few  days,  or  a severe 
invasion  may  be  followed  by  equally  speedy  recovery ; on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  last  for  eight  weeks  or  more.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  children,  but  adults  are  not  exempt.  The 
infectious  agent  is  a specific  bacterium  called  Weichsel- 
baum’s  diplococcus,  or  Diplococcus  intracellularis  menin- 
gitidis, found  in  great  numbers  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
Anatomically,  the  disease  presents  a purulent  leptomen- 
ingitis of  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  Also  called  black  fever, 
cerebrospinal  fever , congestive  fever,  malignant  meningi- 
tis, malignant  purpuric  fever,  neuropurpuric  fever,  pesti- 
lential purpura,  petechial  fever,  phrenitis  typhodes,  purple 
fever,  spotted  fever,  typhoid  meningitis,  typhus  petechialis. 
—Tubercular  meningitis.  See  tubercular. 
meningocele  (me-ning'go-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  firjviyZ 
(yyvtyy-),  a membrane,  + ay  fa],  a tumor.]  In 
pathol.,  hernia  of  the  meninges  or  cranial  mem- 
branes ; cerebral  hernia  confined  to  the  mem- 
branes. 


soun,  menysoun , menesoun , < OF.  meneison , fne- 
noison , menuison , menison,  menisoun,  maneson, 
dysentery,  diarrhea,  < LL.  manatio(n-),  a flow- 
ing: see  manation.~\  Diarrhea;  dysentery. 

Bothe  meseles  & mute,  and  in  the  menyson  blody. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  111. 

Menispermacese  (men'fi-sper-ma'se-e),  n . pi. 
[NL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1824),  < Menispermum 
+ - acese .]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Menisper- 
mum is  the  type,  belonging  to  the  order 
Ranales.  It  is  characterized  by  small,  usually  three- 
parted,  dioecious  flowers,  with  the  petals  shorter  than 
the  sepals,  and  solitary  seeds,  which  are  attached  by  the 
ventral  face,  and  have  the  micropyle  above.  The  family 
embraces  about  84  genera  and  390  species,  the  number 
of  which  may,  however,  be  greatly  reduced ; they  are 
found  principally  within  the  tropics,  although  a few 
occur  in  North  America,  western  Asia,  and  Australia. 
They  are  principally  woody  climbers,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  clusters  of  small  flowers.  The  plants  pos- 
sess active  narcotic  and  bitter  properties,  some  being 
very  poisonous,  while  others  are  used  as  tonics.  It  in- 
cludes 4 tribes,  the  Cocculese,  Tinosporese , Limacieee, 
and  Pachygoneee. 
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shaped,  and  by  having  from  twelve  to  an  in- 
definite number  of  stamens.  They  are  climbing 
plants,  with  partially  peltate,  palmately  lobed  or  angled  • 
leaves,  flowers  in  panicles,  and  the  fruit  a compressed 
drupe.  There  are  2 species  — M.  Canadense,  the  Canadian 
moonseed,  native  of  North  America,  and  M.  Dauricum,  in- 
digenous to  the  temperate  parts  of  eastern  Asia.  The 
former  is  a desirable  arbor-vine,  though  its  flowers  are  in- 
conspicuous. Its  fruit  is  black  with  a bloom,  resembling 
small  grapes. 

2.  [1.  c.]  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  rhi- 
zome and  rootlets  of  Menispermum  Canadense. 

It  is  little  used  iu  medicine,  and  seems  inert. 
Also  called  Texas  sarsaparilla. 

menivert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  miniver. 

mennard(men'ard),  n.  [See  minnow.]  A min- 
now. [Prov.  Eng.] 

mennawet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  minnow. 

Mennonist  (men'on-ist),  n.  [<  Mennon-ite  + 
-ist.]  Same  as  Mennonite. 

Mennonite  (men'on-it),  n.  [<  Menno  (see  def.) 

+ -ite2.]  A member  of  a Christian  denomination 
which  originated  in  Friesland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  holds  doctrines 
of  which  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559)  was  the 
chief  exponent.  The  leading  features  of  the  Men- 
nonite bodies  have  been  baptism  on  profession  of  faith, 
refusal  of  oaths,  of  civic  offices,  and  of  the  support  of 
the  state  in  war,  and  a tendency  to  asceticism.  Many  of 
these  beliefs  and  practices  have  been  modified.  The  sect 
became  divided  in  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  Up- 
land (“Obere”)  Mennonites  or  Ammanites  and  the  Low- 
land (“Untere”)  Mennonites,  the  former  being  the  more 
conservative  and  rigorous.  Members  of  the  sect  are  found 
in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Uussia,  etc.,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  last-named  country  they  are 
divided  into  “Untere  ” or  Old  Mennonites,  “ Obere  ” Men- 
nonites or  Ammanites,  New  Mennonites,  Evangelical 
Mennonites,  and  Reformed  Mennonites  (or  Herrians). 

mennowt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  minnow. 

menobranch  (men'o-brangk),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Menobranchus. 

Menobranchidss  (men-d-brang'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Menobranchus  4-  -idee.]  A family  of 
amphibians  named  from  the  genus  Menobran- 
chus:  same  as  Proteidce. 

Menobranchus  (men-o-brang'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pkvuv,  remain  (see  remain),  + /ipayxia , gills.] 
1.  A genus  of  tailed  amphibians  of  the  family 
Proteidce,  characterized  by  the  persistence  of 


meningococcus  (me-ning'go-kok-us),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  uyviyl;  (uijviyy-),  a membrane,  + k6kkoc,  a . 
kernel.]  A coccus  supposed  to  be  the  cause  menispermaceous  (menVspfer-ma  shuts),  a. 
of  cerebrospinal  fever  of>  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters  of, 

ri'i  <.<  ** 

a membrane,  + pax's  Cpa-x^-),  the  spine!]  Per-  spermum  + -al.]  Eelating  to  the  Memsperma- 
taining  to  the  meninges  or  membranes  of  the  cese  ’ havmS  moon-shaped  seeds  or  organs, 
spinal  cord  and  to  the  rachis  or  spine:  as,  the  menispermate  (men-i-sper'mat),  n.  [<  meni- 
meningorachidian  veins.  See  spinal.  sperm-ic  + -ate2.]  A compound  of  menisper- 

meninguria  (men-ing-gu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mic  acid  and  a base. 
fiijviyZ  (fiijvryy-),  a membrane,  + ovpov,  urine.]  menispermic  (men-i-sper'mik),  a.  [<  menisper- 
Urine  containing  membranous  shreds.  mum  + -ic.]  Obtained  from  the  seeds  of 

meninting  (me-nin'ting),  n.  [Javanese.]  A the  menisperma- 
three-toed  kingfisher,  Ceyx  meninting.  ceous  plant  Coc- 

meninx  (me'ningks),  n. ; pi.  meninges  (me-nin'-  cuius  Cocculus : 
jez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyviyl-  (pyrnyy-),  a membrane,  applied  to  an 
esp.  of  the  brain.]  In  anat.,  a membrane ; espe-  &cid; 
cially,  one  of  the  three  membranes  that  invest  menispermm  e 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  They  are  the  dura  mater,  (me  n - i-  sper^ 
the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater,  named  in  order  from 
without  inward.  See  these  words, 
meniscal  (me-nis'kal),  a.  [<  meniscus  + -al.] 

Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a meniscus, 
meniscate  (me-nis'kat),  a.  [<  meniscus  + -ate1.] 


min),  n.  [< 
menispermum  + 
-ine2.]  An  al- 
kaloid extracted 
,,  _ from  the  shells  of 

Resembling  the  section  of  a meniscus : applied  the  fruit  of  Coc- 
in  botany  to  a cylindrical  body  bent  into  a cuius  Cocculus. 
semicircle.  _ It  is  tasteless 

menisciform  (me-nis'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr .prjviasog,  and  medicinally 
a orescent  (see  meniscus),  + L.  forma,  form.]  inert.  See  Coc- 
Of  the  form  of  a meniscus  or  crescent.  cuius. 

meniscoid  (me-nis'koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  gr/vioKoc,  a Menispermum 
crescent,  + elSog,  form.]  Like  a meniscus 
crescent-shaped ; concavo-convex, 
meniscoidal  (men-is-koi'dal),  a.  [<  me- 
niscoid + -al.]  Same  as  meniscoid. 
meniscus  (me-nis'kus),  pi.  menisci 
(-i).  [<  NL.  meniscus,  < Gr.  pijvlonog,  a 

crescent,  dim.  of  pyvri,  the  moon:  see 
moon.]  1.  A orescent  or  crescent- 
shaped body.  Specifically — 2.  A lens, 
convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the 
other,  and  thicker  in  the  center,  so  that  its  sec- 
tion presents  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in 


(men  - i - sper 
mum),  ».  [NL. 

(Tournefort, 

1705),  so  called 
from  the  half- 
moon shape  of 
the  seeds ; < Gr. 
privy,  the  moon,  + oireppa,  a seed.]  1.  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants,  type 
of  the  family  Menispermacese,  the  moonseed 
family,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cocculese, 
characterized  by  having  the  embryo  horseshoe- 


i,  flowering  branch  of  Menispermum 
Canadense  : 2,  a deeply  lobed  leaf;  a , 
the  male  flower ; b , the  female  flower ; 
c,  the  pistils  and  a stamen  ; d,  vertical  sec- 
tion through  one  of  the  pistils ; e,  the  fruit. 


Menobranchus  or  Necturus  maculatus. 

the  gills  and  the  possession  of  four  limbs  with 
four  well-developed  digits.  It  is  the  American  rep- 
resentative of  the  Old  World  genus  Proteus.  M.  macu- 
latus inhabits  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  while  M.  punctatus  is  found  in  those  of 
the  south  Atlantic  watershed.  The  genus  is  also  called 
Necturus. 

2.  [?.  c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

Menocerca  (men-o-ser'ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uhav,  remain,  + stpuog,  a tail.]  A series  of  Old 
World  catarrhine  simians,  from  which  the  tail- 
less apes  ( Anthropoidea ) and  man  are  by  some 
supposed  to  be  derived,  as  well  as  the  existing 
tailed  monkeys  and  baboons.  Haeckel. 

menocercal  (men-o-ser'kal),  a.  [<  Menocerca  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Menocerca. 

Menodontidse  (men-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Menodus  (,-odont-)  -f  -idee.]  A family  of  fossil 
perissodactyls,  typified  by  the  genus  Menodus, 
to  which  are  probably  also  referable  such  forms 
as  Titanotherium  of  Leidy,  Brontotherium  of 
Marsh,  and  Symborodon  of  Cope. 

Menodus  (men'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Pomel,  1849), 

< Gr.  pijvri,  a crescent,  + oSovg  (tutor-)  = E. 
tooth.]  A genus  of  fossil  perissodactyls,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Menodontidce. 

menolipsis  (men-o-lip'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pr/v, 
month  ( > pr/viaia,  the  menses),  + fehpig,  a fail- 
ing. ] In  pathol.,  the  failure  or  retention  of  the 
catamenia. 

menologium  (men-o-lo'ji-nm),  n.  Same  as  me- 
nology. 


menology 

menology  (me-nol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  mcnologt;  = Sp, 
Pg.  menologio,  < ML.  menologium,  < MGr.  gyvo- 
Ifryiov,  a calendar  of  months,  < Gr.  gyv,  a month 
(see  month),  + loyo £,  an  account,  < Ikyuv,  speak, 
tell:  see  - ology .]  1.  A register  of  months,  or 

of  occurrences  in  the  order  of  the  months. 

In  a Saxon  menology  of  great  antiquity,  the  author  . . . 
goes  on  to  say,  etc. 

J.  M.  Kemble , Saxons  in  England,  I.  423. 
2.  A list  or  calendar  of  martyrs ; specifically,  in 
the  Gr.  Ch.,  a hook  which  contains  a list  of  all 
the  festivals  celebrated  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  lives  of  the  church  saints  and  martyrs. 
It  corresponds  to  the  martyrology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

menopause  (men'o-paz),  n.  [=  F.  menopause, 

< Gr.  gyv,  month  (>  gyviaia,  the  menses),  + irav- 
oig,  a cessation.]  The  final  cessation  of  the 
menses  or  monthly  courses  of  women,  which 
occurs  normally  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  fifty;  the  end  of  menstruation. 

menoplania  (men-o-pla'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gijv,  month  (>  / lyyiaia , the  menses),  + nlfrvy,  a 
wandering,  deviation.]  In  pathol.,  a discharge 
of  blood,  at  the  catamenial  period,  from  some 
other  part  of  the  body  than  the  womb ; an  aber- 
ration of  the  menstrual  flow.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 
Menopoma  (men-o-po'ma),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
with  ref.  to  its  permanent  gill-openings ; < Gr. 
givuv,  remain,  + nuga,  a lid.]  A genus  of  large 
tailed  amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Meno- 
pomidee:  so  called  from  the  persistence  of  the 
gill-slits  or  branchial  apertures.  The  genus  is  pe- 
culiar to  America,  where  it  represents  the  so-called  “giant 
salamander"  of  Japan  ( Sieboldia , or  Megalobatrachus 
maximus).  There  are  two  described  species  of  these 
large,  ugly,  and  repulsive  creatures,  M.  alleghaniensis 
and  M.  fusca.  They  have  four  short  but  well-formed 
limbs,  the  fore  feet  four-toed  and  the  hind  feet  five-toed. 
They  attain  a length  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  live  in  muddy 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  region  and  Mississippi  basin. 
They  are  voracious,  may  readily  be  taken  with  hook  and 
line,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  are  the  largest 
amphibians  of  America,  and  are  wrongly  reputed  to  be 
poisonous.  They  are  popularly  known  by  the  names  of 
hellbender,  mud-devil,  water-puppy,  water-dog,  ground 
puppy,  and  tweeg.  The  name  Menopoma  is  antedated  by 
Cryptobranchus,  which  has  also  been  used  for  Sieboldia. 
The  species  fusca  is  of  doubtful  validity. 

Menopomatidae  (men//o-po-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Menopomidce.  Hogg,  1838. 
menopome  (men'o-pom),  n.  [<  NL.  Menopoma.') 
An  animal  of  tbe  genus  Menopoma. 
Menopomidse  (men-o-pom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Menopoma  + -idw.)  A family  of  tailed  am- 
phibians named  from  the  genus  Menopoma.  It 
is  composed  of  the  two  genera  Menopoma  (or  Protonopsis ) 
and  Megalobatrachus  (or  Sieboldia  or  Cryptobranchus),  and 
is  also  called  Protonopsidce  and  Cryptobranchidce. 

menorrhagia  (men-o-ra/ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gyv,  month  (>  gyviaia,  menses),  + -payia,  a flow- 
ing, < pr/yvvvai,  break.  Cf.  hemorrhage.)  1.  In 
physiol.,  ordinary  menstruation.—  2.  In  pathol., 
an  immoderate  menstrual  discharge;  menor- 
rhagy. 

menorrhagic  (men-6-raj'ik),  a.  [<  menorrhagy 
+ -4c.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  menorrhagia;  also, 
affected  with  menorrhagia, 
menorrhagy  (men'o-ra-ji),  n.  Same  as  menor- 
rhagia. 

menorrhcea  (men-o-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyv, 
month  (>  gyviaia,  menses),  + joola,  a flowing,  < 
peiv,  flow.]  1.  in  physiol.,  the  normal  menstrual 
flow. — 2.  In  pathol.,  prolonged  menstruation, 
menostasis  (me-nos'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyv, 
a month  (>  gyviaia,  menses),  + arame.,  a stand- 
ing: see  stasis.)  1.  In  pathol.,  the  retention 
of  the  menses  and  their  accumulation  in  the 
uterus;  suppression  or  retention  of  the  cata- 
menial discharge. — 2.  The  acute  pain  which 
in  some  women  precedes  each  appearance  of 
the  menses : so  called  because  it  is  presumed 
to  be  occasioned  by  stagnancy  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  uterus, 
menostation  (men-os-ta'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  giyv, 
a month  (>  gyviaia,  menses\  4-  L.  statio(n-), 
standing:  see  station.)  Same  as  menostasis. 
Menotyphla  (men-o-tif'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gevetv,  remain,  + rvipMg,  blind  (with  ref.  to  the 
Cffieum).]  In  some  systems  of  classification,  a 
division  of  the  mammalian  order  Insectivora , 
including  those  forms  which  possess  a ceecum, 
as  distinguished  from  those  without  a csecum, 
or  Lipotyphla. 

menotyphlic  (men-o-tif'lik),  a.  [<  Menotyphla 
+ -ic.)  Having  a'csecum;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Menotyphla. 
menpurt,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  minor. 
menowf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  minnow. 
mensa  (men'sa),  n.\  pi.  mensce  (-se).  [L.]  A 

table,  or  something  resembling  a table.  Specif- 
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ically — (a)  In  anat. , the  flat  grinding  surface  of  one  of 
the  molar  teeth ; the  corona.  (6)  Eccles. , the  top  or  upper 
surface  of  an  altar.— Divorce  a mensa  et  thoro.  See 

divorce. 

mensal1  (men'sal),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  mensale,  < 
L.  mensalis,  of  a table,  < mensa,  a table:  see 
mensa.)  I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  table;  trans- 
acted at  table.  [Rare.]  — Mensal  church,  in  Scot- 
land, before  the  Reformation,  a church  allotted  by  its  pa- 
tron to  the  service  of  the  bishop,  made  thenceforth  part  of 
his  own  benefice,  and  so  regarded  as  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  table.— Mensal  landt.land  devoted  to 
the  supply  of  food  for  the  table,  as  of  a king  or  lord. 

II.  n.  The  book  of  accounts  for  articles  had 
for  the  table.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mensal2  (men'sal),  a.  [=  Pg.  mensal,  < L.  men- 
sis,  a month:  see  month.)  Monthly.  [Rare.] 

In  the_  male  as  in  the  female,  the  maturation  of  the  re- 
productive elements  is  a continuous  process,  though  we 
may  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  this  mensal  pe- 
riodicity. J.  Nelson,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  390. 

mense  (mens),  n.  [A  later  form  of  mensk.)  1. 
Dignity  of  conduct ; propriety  ; decorum;  sense 
of  honor ; good  manners.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense , 

Just  much  about  it  wi’  your  scanty  sense. 

Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
We  hae  mense  and  discretion,  and  are  moderate  of  our 
mouths.  Scott,  Bob  Roy,  vi. 

2.  Ornament;  credit:  as,  he’s  a mense  to  his 
family.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
mense  (mens),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mensed,  ppr. 
mensing.  [A  later  form  of  mensk.)  To  grace; 
ornament ; set  off  or  be  a credit  to : as,  the  pic- 
tures mense  the  room.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
menseful  (mens'ftil),  a.  [<  mense  + -ful.  In 
older  form  menskful,  q.  v.]  Decorous ; manner- 
ly ; respectful  and  worthy  of  respect.  [Scotch 
and  prov.  Eng.] 

What ! menseful  Mysie  of  the  Mill  so  soon  at  her  prayers  ? 
How,  benison  on  the  bonny  eyes  that  open  so  early ! 

Scott , Monastery. 

menseless  (mens'les),  a.  [<  mense  + -less.) 
Destitute  of  grace,  propriety,  or  moderation; 
uncivil;  immoderate.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
No  to  rin  an’  wear  his  cloots, 

Like  ither  menseless , graceless  brutes. 

Burns , Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

menses  (men'sez),  n . pi.  [<  L.  menses , pi.  of 
mensiSj  a month:  see  month.']  Catamenial  or 
monthly  discharges ; a periodic  constitutional 
flow  of  blood  or  bloody  fluid  from  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  uterus  of  a female,  as  a woman, 
monkey,  bitch,  or  other  mammal.  The  menses  oc- 
cur in  connection  with  ovulation,  of  which  they  are  gener- 
ally a sign.  They  normally  occur  in  women  thirteen  times 
a year,  or  at  intervals  of  a lunar  month,  whence  the  name. 

menskf,  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mensk,  < AS.  mennisc, 
of  man,  human  (see  mannish ):  as  a noun,  men- 
nisc, humanity  (=  Icel.  menniska  = Sw.  men- 
niska = Dan.  menneske  = OS.  menniski  = 
OFries.  manniska , manska,  mansche , menneska, 
menska , menscha,  minscha  = OHG.  menniski, 
mennisgi,  mannisco , mennisko,  MHG.  mennische, 
mensche,  G.  mensch,  man),  < mennisc,  human, 
<mann,m&n:  see  man,  mannish.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
man  or  mankind;  human. 

More  mensk  it  is  manliche  to  deie 
Than  for  to  fle  couwar[d]li  for  ou3t  that  maifalle. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3900. 

2.  Honored;  honorable. 

A mensk  lady  on  molde  mon  may  hir  calle,  for  gode. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  964. 

II.  n.  Dignity?  honor;  grace;  favor;  good 
manners ; decorous  bearing  or  conduct. 

At  the  fote  ther-of  ther  sete  a faunt, 

A mayden  of  menske,  ful  debonere. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L 162. 
My  menske  and  my  manhede  3e  mayntene  in  erthe. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  399. 

menskf,  v.  t.  [ME.  mensken,  < mensk,  n.]  1.  To 
dignify;  honor;  grace. 

To  be  there  with  his  best  bumes  bi  a certayne  time. 

To  mensk  the  mariage  of  Meliors  his  dou3ter. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4815. 

3it  I may  as  I mihte  menske  the  with  3iftes, 

And  meyntene  thi  monhede  more  then  thou  knowest. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  177. 
2.  To  worship;  reverence. 

All  tho  that  trulye  trastis  in  the 
Schall  neuere  dye,  this  dare  I saye. 

Therfore  3e  folke  in  fere 

Menske  hym  with  mayne  and  myght. 

York  Plays,  p.  199. 

menskfulf,  a.  [ME.,  < mensk  + -ful.]  Honor- 
able; worshipful;  gracious;  graceful;  courtly. 
Whan  he  kom  first  to  this  kourt  bi  kynde  than  he  schewde, 
His  manners  were  so  menskful  a mende  hem  mist  none. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  507. 


mensurable 

menskfuilyt,  otto.  [ME.,  < menskful  4-  -ly%.) 
With  honor,  grace,  propriety,  or  civility;  honor- 
ably; worshipfully. 

I giffe  30we  lyfle  and  lyme,  and  levefor  to  passe, 

So  se  doo  my  message  menskefully  at  Home. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2322. 
menskindt,  n.  A rare  variant  of  mankind. 

Wemenskind  in  our  minority  are  like  women ; . . . that 
they  are  most  forbidden  they  will  soonest  attempt. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy,  iii.  (Davies.) 

mensklyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < mensk  + ly 2.]  With 
honor,  dignity,  or  propriety;  moderately; 
worthily. 

The  Marques  of  Molosor  menskliche  hee  aught. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  173. 

menstraciet,  menstracyet,  ».  See  minstrelsy. 
menstrua1  (men'stro-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < menstruus, 
monthly:  see  menstruous.)  Catamenial  dis- 
charges; menses. 

menstrua2,  n.  Latin  plural  of  menstruum. 
menstrual1  (men'stro-al),  a.  [=  P.  menstruel 
= Pr.  menstrual  = Sp.  Pg.  menstrual  - It.  men- 
struate, < L.  menstrualis,  monthly,  of  or  hav- 
ing monthly  courses,  < menstruus,  monthly: 
see  menstruous.)  1.  Recurring  onee  a month ; 
monthly;  gone  through  or  completed  in  a month; 
specifically,  in  astron.,  making  a complete 
cycle  of  changes  in  a month;  pertaining  to 
changes  of  position  recurring  monthly:  as,  the 
menstrual  equation  of  the  sun’s  place. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  the  menses  of  females;  menstruous; 
catamenial:  as,  the  menstrual  flux  or  flow. — 3. 
In  hot.,  same  as  menstruous,  3. 
menstrual2  (men'stro-al),  a.  [<  menstruum  + 
-al.)  Pertaining  to  a menstruum. 

Note:  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters 
may  hinder  the  incorporation  as  well  as  the  dissents  of  the 
metals  themselves.  Bacon,  Physiological  Remains. 

menstruant  (men'stro-ant),  a.  [<  L.  menstru- 
an(t-)s,  ppr.  of  mens'truare,  menstruate:  see 
menstruate.)  Subject  to  monthly  flowings ; in 
the  state  of  menstruation:  as,  a menstruant 
woman. 

menstruate  (men'stro-at),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
menstruated,  ppr.  menstruating.  [<  L.  men- 
struatus,  pp.  of  menstruare  (>  Sp.  menstruar ), 
menstruate ; cf . menstruous.)  To  discharge  the 
menses. 

menstruatet  (men'stro-at),  a.  Menstruous. 
menstruation  (men-strij-a'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
menstruation  = Sp.  menstruacidn  = Pg.  men- 
struagao  = It.  mestruazione,  menstruazione,  < 
NL.  menstruatio(n-),  < L.  menstruare,  menstru- 
ate: see  menstruate.)  1.  The  act  of  menstruat- 
ing or  discharging  the  menses. — 2.  The  period 
of  menstruating. 

menstruet  (men'stro),  n.  [Formerly  also  men- 
strew ; < OP.  menstrue,  P.  menstrues,  pi.,  = Pg. 
menstruo  = It.  mestruo,  menstruo,  < L.  menstrua, 
menses:  see  menstrua.)  The  menstrual  flux, 
menstruous  (men'stro-us),  a.  [<  L.  menstruus, 
of  or  belonging  to  a month,  monthly,  neut.  pi. 
menstrua,  monthly  courses  of  women,  menses, 
< mensis,  a month : see  menses,  month.)  1 . Hav- 
ing the  monthly  flow  or  discharge,  as  a female. 
— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow  of  fe- 
males.— 3.  In  hot.,  lasting  for  a month, 
menstruum  (men'stro-um),  n. ; pi.  menstrua, 
menstruums  (-a,  -umz).  [ML.,  neut.  of  L.  men- 
struus, of  a month,  monthly:  see  menstruous. 
The  reason  of  the  name  in  the  chemical  use  is 
not  determined.]  Any  fluid  substance  which 
dissolves  a solid ; a solvent  other  than  water. 

Briefly,  it  [the  material  of  gems]  consistelh  of  parts  so 
far  from  an  icie  dissolution  that  powerful  menstruums  are 
made  for  its  emollition.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dis- 
solvents, or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infu- 
sion or  decoction.  Quincy. 

The  intellect  dissolves  fire,  gravity,  laws,  method,  and 
the  subtlest  unnamed  relations  of  nature  in  its  resistless 
menstruum.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  295. 

mensual  (men'gu-al),  a.  [=  P.  mensuel  = Sp. 
mensual  — It.  mensuale,  < L.  mensualis,  < men- 
sis, a month:  see  month.  Cf.  mensal 2.]  Of  or 
relating  to  a month ; occurring  once  a month ; 
monthly. 

The  arrangement  [of  a table  showing  the  distribution 
of  earthquakes]  is  mensual.  J.  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  269. 

Those  series  of  biographies  which  issue  with  mensual 
regularity  from  Paternoster  Row. 

N.  and  Q .,  7th  ser.,  IV.  522. 
mensurability  (men^su-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  mensurable. 

The  common  quality  which  characterizes  all  of  them  is 
their  mensurability . Reid,  On  Quantity. 

mensurable  (men'su-ra-bl),  a.  [=  P.  mensu- 
rable = Sp.  mensurable  = Pg.  mensuravel,  < LL. 


mensurable 

mensurdbilis , that  can  be  measured,  < mensu- 
rare, measure:  see  mensurate,  measure . Cf. 
measurable.']  1.  Capable  of  being  measured; 
measurable. 

The  solar  month  . . . is  not  easily  mensurable.  Holder. 
2.  In  music,  noting  that  style  of  music  which 
succeeded  the  earliest  plain-song,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  such  a combination  of 
simultaneous  but  independent  voice-parts  that 
a system  of  rhythm  was  necessitated  to  avoid 
confusion.  It  involved  both  a classification  of  rhythms 
and  the  invention  of  a notation  to  represent  rhythmic 
values.  Two  principal  rhythms  were  recognized : tempus 
perfectum,  which  was  triple  (called  “perfect”  for  fanciful 
theological  reasons),  and  tempus  imperfectum,  which  was 
duple.  The  system  of  notation  included  notes  and  rests 
called  large,  maxima,  long,  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  semi - J 
minima,  fusa,  and  semifusa  (fusella), of  which  in  general 
each  note  was  equal  in  duration  to  either  three  or  two  of 
the  next  denomination,  according  to  the  tempus  used. 
(See  the  various  words.)  The  working  out  of  the  system 
was  highly  complicated,  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
medieval  study  of  counterpoint  and  for  the  invention  of 
an  adequate  notation,  and  thus  contributed  directly  to 
the  progress  of  musical  art.  Also  jnensural. 

mensurableness  (men'su-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mensurable;  mensurability. 
Bailey , 1727. 

mensural  (men'su-ral),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  mensural, 

< LL.  mensuralis,  of  or  belonging  to  measur- 
ing, < L.  mensura,  measuring:  see  measure,  n.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  measure. — 2.  Same  as  men- 
surable, 2 — Mensural  note,  in  musical  notation,  a note 
whose  form  indicates  its  time-value  relative  to  other  notes 
in  the  same  piece,  as  in  the  ordinary  modern  notation. — 
Mensural  signature.  See  signature  and  rhythmic. 

mensurate  (men 'su- rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mensurated,  ppr.  mensurating.  [<  LL.  mensura- 
tus,  pp.  of  mensurare  (>It.  mensurare  = Sp.  Pg. 
mensurar  = P.  mesurer),  measure,  < mensura, 
measuring,  measure : see  measure,  n.  Cf.  mea- 
sure, v.']  To  measure;  ascertain  the  dimensions 
or  quantity  of.  [Pare.] 

mensuration  (men-su-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  men- 
suration ■ Pr.  mensuratio  - Sp.  mensuration, 

< LL.  mensuratio{n-),  measuring,  < mensurare, 
measure:  see  mensurate,  measure.']  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  measuring;  specifically,  the 
act  or  art  of  determining  length,  area,  volume, 
content,  etc.,  by  measurement  and  computa- 
tion: as,  the  rules  of  mensuration;  the  mensu- 
ration of  surfaces  and  solids. 

The  measure  which  he  [the  Christian]  would  have  others 
mete  out  to  himself  is  the  standard  whereby  he  desires  to 
be  tried  in  his  mensurations  to  all  other. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Christian,  § ii. 

mensurative  (men'su-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  mensurate  + 
-ive.]  Capable  of  measuring ; adapted  for  mea- 
surement, or  for  taking  the  measure  of  things. 

“Yes,  Friends,”  observes  the  Professor,  “not  our  Logi- 
cal, Menmrative  faculty,  but  our  Imaginative  one,  is  King 
over  us.”  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus  (ed.  1831),  p.  153. 

The  third  method  spoken  of  may  he  called  the  mensura- 
tive. Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXH.  342. 

ment1t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  mean 1. 
ment"t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  ming1. 
ment3t,  v.  i.  A variant  of  mint3. 

-ment.  [ME.  -ment  = OP.  and  P.  -ment  = Sp. 
-miento  = Pg.  It.  -mento,  < L.  -mentum,  a com- 
mon suffix,  forming  from  verbs  nouns  denoting 
the  result  of  an  act  or  the  act  itself : as  in  ali- 
mentum,  nourishment,  < alere, nourish;  fragmen- 
tum,  a piece  broken  off,  < frangere  {frag-),  break ; 
segmentum,  a piece  cut  off,  < secure,  cut  (LL.); 
regimentum,  rule,  < regere,  rule;  monumentum, 
that  which  keeps  inmind,  < m onere,  keep  in  mind, 
advise,  etc.]  A common  suffix  of  Latin  origin, 
forming,  from  verbs,  nouns  which  usually  de- 
note the  results  of  an  act  or  the  act  itself,  as  in 
aliment,  fragment,  segment,  commandment,  docu- 
ment, monument,  government,  etc.  it  is  much  used 
as  an  English  suffix,  being  attachable  to  almost  any  verb, 
whether  of  Latin  or  French  origin,  as  in  movement,  nourish- 
ment, payment,  as  well  as  to  many  of  purely  English  or 
other  Teutonic  origin,  as  in  astonishment,  atonement,  ban- 
ishment, bewilderment,  merriment,  etc. 
menta,  n.  Plural  of  mentum. 
mentagra  (men-tag'ra),  n.  [L.,  < mentum,  the 
chin,  + Gr.  ay  pa,  a taking,  catching  (cf . chiragra, 
podagra,  etc.).]  In  pathol.,  an  eruption  about 
the  chin,  forming  a crust  like  that  which  occurs 
+in  scald-head. 

mental1  (men'tal),  a.  [<  P.  mental  — Sp.  Pg. 
mental  = It.  mentale,  < LL.  mentalis,  of  the  mind, 
mental,<L.wem(t-)s,themind:  see  wind1,™.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind;  specifically,  be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  the  intellect; 
intellectual : as,  the  mental  powers  or  faculties ; 
a mental  state  or  condition ; mental  perception. 

’Twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 

Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 184. 
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That  modification  of  the  sublime  which  arises  from  a 
strong  expression  of  mental  energy. 

D.  Stewart,  Philos.  Essays,  ii.  3. 

In  what  manner  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed 
in  the  lowest  organisms  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how 
life  first  originated.  Darwin , Descent  of  Man,  L 35. 

2.  Done  or  performed  by  the  mind;  due  to  the 
action  of  the  mind. 

By  mental  analysis  we  mean  the  taking  apart  of  a com- 
plex whole  and  attending  separately  to  its  parts. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  335. 

3.  Relating  to  the  mind;  concerned  with  the 
nature,  attributes,  or  phenomena  of  the  human 
intellect:  as,  mental  philosophy;  mental  sci- 
ences.—Mental  alienation,  insanity.— Mental  arith- 
metic, association,  modification,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
nental2  (men'tal),  a.  [=  F.  mental , < L.  men- 
turn , the  chin:  see  mentum.]  In  anat.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mentum  or  chin;  genial. — 
Mental  artery,  a branch  of  the  inferior  dental  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  issuing  from  the  mental 
foramen  to  be  distributed  to  the  chin  and  lower  lip. — 
Mental  foramen.  S ze  foramen.—  Mental  fossa,  a de- 
pression on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  for 
the  attachment  of  the  muscle  acting  upon  the  chin. — 
Mental  nerves,  several  terminal  branches  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve,  issuing  from  the  mental  foramen. — Mental 

Oint,  in  craniom.,  the  foremost  median  point  of  the  lower 

order  or  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  symphysis  menti.—  Mental 

{jrominence,  the  projection  beyond  the  vertical  of  the 
ower  anterior  border  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  It  is  highly 
characteristic  and  almost  diagnostic  of  the  human  species. 
— Mental  spines.  Same  as  mental  tubercles.— Mental 
suture,  in  entom.,  the  impressed  line  dividing  the  men- 
tum from  the  gula.—  Mental  tubercles.  Same  as  ge- 
nial tubercles  (which  see,  under  genial 2). 
mental3  (men'tal),  n.  An  Oriental  water-tight 
basket,  having  four  ropes  attached,  by  which 
two  men  raise  water  from  a stream  or  cistern 
and  discharge  it  into  a trench  for  irrigation. 
E.  H.  Knigli  t. 

mentality  (men-tal'i-ti),  n.  [<  mental  4-  -ity.] 
Mental  action  or  power ; intellectual  activity ; 
intellectuality. 

The  “Catholic  World”  laments  the  decay  of  mentality  in 
Protestant  England,  finding  the  cause  of  its  unhappiness 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  magazine  is  so  poor  an  affair 
as  it  is.  . . . This  is  but  a dangerous  criterion  of  mental- 
ity. The  Nation , Aug.  3,  1871,  p.  78. 

A certain  amount  of  mentality  or  volition  accompanied 
the  result.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  450. 

Hudibras  has  the  same  hard  mentality. 

Emerson,  English  Traits,  xiv. 

mentalization  (men/''tal-i-za/shon),  n.  [<  men- 
ta Use  + -ation.]  Operation  of  the  mind ; men- 
tal action;  manner  of  thinking.  [Rare.] 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  complete  delirium  or 
delusions  there  may  be  traced  deviations  from  healthy 
mentalization.  E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  101. 

mentalize  (men'tal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  men- 
talized , ppr.  menializing.  [<  mental^  + -ize.] 
To  develop  mentally ; cultivate  the  mind  or  in 
tellect  of ; excite  to  mental  activity. 

The  only  thing  that  can  ever  undermine  our  school  sys- 
tem in  popular  support  is  a suspicion  that  it  does  not  mor- 
alize as  well  as  mentalize  children.  G.  S.  Hall,  in  N.  A.  Rev. 

mentally  (men'tal-i),  adv.  [<  mental 1 + -Zy2.] 
Intellectually;  in  the  mind;  in  thought  or  med- 
itation ; in  idea. 

There  is  no  assignable  portion  of  matter  so  minute  that 
it  may  not,  at  least  mentally  ( to  borrow  a school-term),  be 
further  divided  into  still  lesser  and  lesser  parts. 

Boyle  Works,  I.  401. 


aromatic  labiate  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Menthacese , the  mint  family,  it  is  characterized 
by  4 stamens,  which  are  nearly  equal  and  distant  or  di- 
verging, with  parallel  anther-cells,  and  by  a calyx  which 
is  10-nerved  and  5-toothed.  On  account  of  the  great  vari- 
ability and  tendency  to  intergrade  the  number  of  species 
is  unsettled,  but  modern  authors  make  it  range  from  15  to 
30.  They  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  but  are 
found  principally  in  the  temperate  regions.  They  are 
erect  diffuse  herbs  with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
dense  whorls,  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary  heads  or 
spikes.  The  common  name  mint  applies  to  all  the  species. 
See  mints,  horsemint,  hillwort,  pennyroyal,  1,  and  pep- 
permint. 

menthene  (men'then),  n.  [<  L.  mentha,  mint, 
+ - ene .]  A liquid  hydrocarbon  (C10H18)  ob- 
tained from  peppermint-oil. 

Menthin*  (men-thl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Briquet, 
1895),  < Mentlia  + -inse.]  A subtribe  of  labiate 
plants  of  the  tribe  Saturejese.  It  is  characterized 
by  distant  or  divaricate  stamens,  with  anthers  which  are 
2-celled,  at  least  when  young,  and  by  a calyx  which  is 
almost  always  from  10-  to  13-nerved.  It  embraces  5 genera, 
of  which  Mentha  is  the  type,  and  about  42  species.  The 
plants  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  but  they  are  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  the  temperate  or  the  subtropical 
regions. 

menthol  (men'thol),  n.  [<  L.  mentha,  mint, 
+ -oh]  In  chem.,  a solid,  volatile,  crystalline 
compound  (C10H20O1)'  obtained  from  oil  of 
peppermint  by  refrigeration,  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, and  then  refrigeration  of  the  fraction 
containing  the  menthol.  Ithas  the  odor  of  pepper- 
mint, melts  at  110°  F.,  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a local  ap- 
plication in  neuralgia.  Also  called  peppermint-camphor. 

Menticirrus  (men-ti-sir'us),  n.  [NL.,  orig. 
Menticirrlius  (Gill,  1861),  < L.  mentum,  the 
chin,  + cirrus,  a tuft  of  hair : see  cirrus.]  A 
genus  of  scimnoid  fishes.  There  are  about  11  species, 
all  American,  as  M.  nebulosus,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  kingjish,  whiting , and 
barb  ; M.  Americanus,  a more  southern  whiting  of  the 
same  coast ; and  M.  undulatus,  the  bagara  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  are  highly  prized  for  the  table.  See  cut 
under  kingjish. 

menticultural  (men-ti-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  L. 
men{t-)s,  the  mind,  + cultura,  culture:  see  cul- 
ture.] Cultivating  or  improving  the  mind; 
educational. 

mentiferous  (men-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  men(t-)s, 
the  mind,  + ferre  = fi.  bear1.]  Conveying  or 
transferring  mind  or  thought ; telepathic : as, 
mentiferous  ether.  [Recent.] 
mentigerous  (men-tij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  mentum, 
the  chin,  + gerere,  hear,  carry.]  In  entom., 
hearing  the  mentum:  as,  a mentigerous  process 
of  the  gnla. 

mention  (men'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  meniioun, 
mencion,  < OF.  mention,  F.  mention  = Sp.  men- 
tion = Pg.  mengao  = It.  menzione,  < L.  mentio{  n-), 
a calling  to  mind,  a speaking,  mention,  akin 
to  men{t-)s,  mind,  < memini  (1/  men,  min),  have 
in  mind,  remember:  see  mind1.]  1.  State- 
ment about  or  reference  to  a person  or  thing; 
notice  or  remark;  especially,  assertion  or  state- 
ment without  details  or  particulars. 

He  dide  many  grete  dedes  of  armes,  of  whiche  iB  yet 
made  no  mention,  till  that  my  mater  com  ther-to. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 124. 

And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of. 

Shale,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  433. 


mentation  (men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  men{t-)s, 
the  mind,  + -ation.]  1"  The  action  or  exercise 
of  the  mind  or  of  its  physical  organ;  mental 


activity;  ideation; 
cerebration;  intel- 
lection. 

The  most  absurd 
mentation  and  most  ex- 
travagant actions  in  in* 
sane  people  are  the  sur- 
vival of  their  fittest 

Pop?!s».  Mo.,  XXV.  173. 
2.  The  result  of 
mentation;  state  of 
mind. 

menteryt  (men'te- 
ri),  n.  [<  F.  men- 
terie,  lying,  false- 
hood, < mentir,  < L. 
mentiri,  lie : see 
mendacious.]  Ly- 
ing, 

Loud  mentery  small  con- 
futation needs. 

O.  Harvey,  Sonnets,  xix. 

Mentha  (men'tha), 
».  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  < L. 
mentha,  mint:  see 
mint2.]  A genus  of 


The  Upper  Part  of  Peppermint  ( Men- 
tha piperita),  with  flowers. 
a,  flower ; b,  calyx. 


Let  us  . . . speak  of  things  at  hand 
Useful ; whence  haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 

Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  200. 

Now,  the  mention  [of  God’s  name]  is  vain,  when  it  is 
useless.  Paley , Moral  Philos.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Indication;  evidence.  [Rare.] 

It  rthe  earthquake]  brought  vp  the  Sea  a great  way  vpon 
the  maine  Land,  which  is  carried  backe  with  it  into  the 
Sea,  not  leauing  mention  that  there  had  beene  Land. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  532. 

3f.  Note;  reputation. 

'Tis  true,  I have  been  a rascal,  as  you  are, 

A fellow  of  no  mention,  nor  no  mark. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  1),  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

4f.  Report;  account. 

And  wheresoever  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me. 

So  worthy  mentions  I shall  render  of  you, 

So  vertuous  and  so  fair. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  i.  L 

mention  (men'shon),  v.  t.  [<  F.  mentioner  = 
Sp.  Pg.  mencionar  = It.  menzionare , < ML.  men- 
tionare , mention,  < L.  mentio(n-),  mention:  see 
mention , n.]  To  make  mention  of;  speak  of 
briefly  or  cursorily ; speak  of ; name ; refer  to. 

I will  mention  the  lovingkindnesses  of  the  Lord. 

Isa.  lxiii.  7. 

I mention  Egypt,  where  proud  kings 

Did  our  forefathers  yoke.  Milton , Psalm  lxxxvii. 

This  road  was  formerly  called  Via  Antoniana ; the  as- 
cent to  it  is  difficult,  and  a Latin  inscription  is  cut  on  the 


mention 
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made  Delius. 016  r°ad’  “*  **  lt  wa8  menu  (me-nti')  n.  [F.,  < L minutum,  neut.  of 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  92.  small . see  minute^.]  A list  of  the 

dishes  served,  at  meals,  either  at  a private 
house  or  at  a restaurant  or  hotel:  a bill  of 
fare. 


mentionable  (men'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  mention  + 
-able.]  That  can  or  maybe  mentioned, 
mentohyoid  (men-to-hToid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
mentum,  the  chin,  + NL.  hyoides , hyoid.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  chin  and  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

II.  n.  An  occasional  muscle  in  man,  passing 
between  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone, 
mentomeckelian  (men,/to-me-ke'li-an),  n.  [< 
L.  mentum,  the  chin,  + Meckel  (see  def.)  4- 
■dan.  ] A distal  division  of  Meckel’s  cartilage 
around  which  the  lower  jaw  ossifies ; in  amphi- 


Menura  (me-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  ref. 
to  the  extraordinary  form  of  the  tail  (which  is 
otherwise  compared  to  a lyre),  < Gr.  yf/vy,  the 
moon,  + oipd,tail.]  The  typical  and  only  known 
genus  of  Menurida.  Three  species  are  described:  M. 
superba,  M.  victoria,  and  M.  alberti,  all  of  Australia,  and 
two  apparently  valid.  See  cut  under  lyre-bird.  Also  writ 
ten,  incorrectly,  Mcenura,  Maenura. 

menurancet,  ».  See  manurance. 


bian  osteology,  the  distal  division  of  Meckel’s  JJ.enur?t>  «•  *•_  See  manure. 
cartilage  representing  the  lower  jaw  of  the  tad-  Menurid.33  (me-nu'ri-de),  ii.pl.  [NL.,  (,  Menura 
~ ’ + -id(B.~\  An  Australian  family  of  anomalous  or 

pseudoscinine  passerine  birds,  represented  by 
the  genus  Menura;  the  lyre-birds,  it  is  one  of 
two  families  (the  other  being  Atrichiidce)  which,  though 
belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  deviate  from  the  normal 
passerine  type  in  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  and  in 
some  other  particulars,  to  such  an  extent  that  a separate 
division  of  the  order  has  been  established  for  their  recep- 
tion. (See  Menuroidece  and  Pseudoscines.)  The  remarkable 
conformation  of  the  tail  of  the  male  birds  early  attracted 
attention,  and  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  birds 
caused  them  for  many  years  to  be  considered  as  rasorial 
or  gallinaceous,  they  being  accordingly  ranked  with  the 
mound-birds,  curassows,  and  guans.  Subsequently  they 
were  referred  by  some  authors  to  the  American  family  of 
rock- wrens  ( Pteroptochidce ).  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
a knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  has  enabled  orni- 
thologists to  classify  the  family  correctly, 
menuroid  (men'u-roid),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Menuroidece;  pseudoscinine. 
Menuroidese  (men-u-roi'de-e),  n . pi.  [NL.,  < 
Menura  + -oidece.']  A superfamily  of  pseudo- 
scinine passerine  birds  containing  the  Menuri- 
dce  and  Atrichiidce,  or  the  Australian  lyre-birds 
and  scrub-birds,  characterized  by  the  abnormal 
structure  of  the  acromyodian  syrinx,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis  as  in 
picarian  birds. 


pole  larva 

mentonni&re  (mon-ton-iar'),  n . [F.,  < OF. 

mentoniere , < menton , the  chin,  < L.  mentum, 
the  chin:  see  mentum .]  1.  Same  as  heaver 2. 

— 2.  A piece  of -armor,  used  on  occasions  of 
special  danger 
as  an  appen- 
dage to  the 
open  helmet, 
worn  about 
the  close  of 
the  fifteenth 
and  the  begin- 
ning of  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury. it  was  put 
on  outside  of  the 
gorget,  secured 
to  the  helmet  by 
hooks  on  each 
side  and  by  a slot 
or  similar  con- 
trivance at  the 
umbrel,  and  thus 
replaced  the  vizor 
and  beaver  of 

tile  armet,  except  Mentonnifere,  close  of  15th  century, 

that  it  was  not 


3.  An  extra  defense  nsed  during  the  just,  pro!  ® - -x 

teeting  the  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  face.  Menyanthaceffi  (men-i-an-tha  se-e), 
rRare/1  r [NL.  (Don,  1837),  < Menyanthes  + -ac 


k . . .......  menuse1!,  ®.  A Middle  English  form  of  minish, 

S pt  lt'angHS»ulh^  menuse2t,  n.  See  menise. 

n.  pi. 

_ , . . . ctcese.]  A 

mentor  ('men'torl  n T.  Mmtnr  < ft.  famll.V  of  plants  of  the  order  Gentianales. 

™ ■ {.  ■'  “ ! 14  i9  characterized  by  having  radical  or  alternate  leaves, 

rwp.  Mentor  (or  Athena  in  his  guise),  friend  and  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  induplicate-valvate 

adviser  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  and  of  Telema-  ?n  the  bud.  It  embraces  6 genera,  of  which  Menyanthes 

chus;  prob.  ‘adviser,’  akin  to  L.  monitor,  ad-  is  the  type,  and  about  85  species, 
viser:  see  monitor .]  One  who  acts  as  a wise  Menyanthes  (men-i-an'thez),m.  [NL.  (Toume- 
‘ fort,  1700),  improp.  for  Menianthes  or  Menan- 


and  faithful  guide  and  monitor,  especially  of 
a younger  person;  an  intimate  friend  who  is 
also  a sage  counselor,  as  of  one  who  is  young  or 
inexperienced. 

mentorial  (men-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  mentor  + - ial .] 
Containing  advice  or  admonition, 
mentum  (men'tum),  n. ; pi.  menta  (-ta).  [L., 

the  chin.]  1.  The  chin;  the  anterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  mandible  or  under  jaw- 
bone of  a mammal,  with  or  without  associated 
soft  parts.  It  sometimes  is  regarded  as  including  the 


tkes,  < Gr.  yyviacog,  or  yyvalog,  monthly,  or  yijv, 
month,  + avdo(,  flower.]  A genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Menyanthacex.  it  is  charac- 
terized  by  a capsule  which  breaks  open  irregularly  at  the 
top  into  two  partial  valves,  and  by  long  petiolate  radical 
leaves,  which  are  trifoliate  or  round,  reniform,  and  crenate. 
There  is  but  a single  species,  M.  trifoliata , the  bog-bean, 
buck-bean,  or  marsh- trefoil.  They  are  herbaceous  water- 
plants,  with  a creeping  rootstock,  sheathed  by  the  mem- 
branous bases  of  the  long  petioles,  and  bear  white  or 
bluish  flowers,  which  grow  in  a raceme  at  the  apex  of  a 
long  leafless  scape.  See  bog-bean . 


parts  in  the  whole  interramal  space,  or  interval  between  menyanthin  (men-i-an'thin),  11.  [<  Menyan- 

the  horizontal  rami  of  the  mandible.  thes  + -itt2.]  A glucoside  (C33H50O14)  ob- 

2.  lnentom.,  the  median  or  central  and  usually  tained  from  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

principal  part  of  the  labium.  The  term  has  menyet,  menyiet,  n.  Other  forms  of  meiny. 
been  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  labium,  in  different  1 7.  1 * c ■ 

insects  and  also  in  the  same  insect,  whence  confusion  has  -A-  Middle  English  form  of  meaning. 

arisen,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  terms  mentum  and  menzi6  (me'nyi).  n.  A Scotch  form  of  meiny. 
submentum.  The  mentum  is  properly  the  part  of  the  t>  - _ ....  . . . . . 

labium  between  the  submentum  and  the  ligula,  and  is  ^ Bef  ^ and  her  moment  of  power,  the 

often  less  conspicuous  than  either  of  these.  See  labium  Qhueen  humbled  ber  tbe  dast  by  taxing  her  with  her 
and  cut  at  mouth-parts.  * sname- 

3.  In  hot.,  a projection  in  front  of  the  flower  Scott'  Abbot>  xxxL 

in  some  orchids,  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  Menziesia  (men-zi-e'si-a),  n.  [NL.  ( J.  E. 

foot  of  the  column Levator  menti.  See  levator .—  Smith,  1806),  so  named  after  Archibald  Menzies 

Mentum  absconditum.  the  retreating  chin,  not  attain-  (died  1842),  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  ex- 
ing  to  a perpendicular  let  lall  from  the  alveolar  border  of  pedition  under  Vancouver.  The  surname  Men- 
thejaw;  a chin  with  no  prominence—  Mentum  promi-  ztes  Bror)  Menvies  fthe  g heino-  nrir  merelv 
nulum,  the  protrusive  chin,  extending  beyond  a perpen-  Pr0P-  -aienyies  (,tne  z being.  orig.  merely 

' another  shape  of  y),  appears  to  he  derived  from 


dicular  let  fall  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw. — Quad- 
ratus  menti  the  depressor  labii  inferioris,  a muscle  of 
the  chin  which  draws  down  the  lower  lip. — Symphysis 
menti,  the  midline  of  union  of  the  two  halves  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone.— Tooth  of  the  mentum.  Same  as  mentum- 
tooth. — Triangularis  menti,  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  a 
muscle  which  draws  down  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

mentum-tooth  (men'tum-toth),  n.  In  entom ., 


ME.  menzie,  i.  e.  menyie,  var.  of  meinie,  etc.,  a 
household : see  meiny.]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Erica  cere  and  the  tribe  Khododendrex. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  loose  coat  of  the  seeds,  the  short 
gamopetalous  corolla,  and  the  4-  to  5-ceIled  ovary.  There 
are  7 species,  natives  of  North  America,  Japan,  and  Kam- 
chatka, shrubs  with  alternate  petioled  entire  deciduous 


a small  median  process  on  the  front  margin  of  leaves,  and  small  or  medium-sized  flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
the mentum,  generally  within  an  emargination  cemes.  One  specieB,  M.  pilosa,  is  found  in  the  Alle- 
It  is  found  in  certain  Coleontera.  ghanies.  The  Irish  heath,  Dabmcia  Cantabrica,  was 

Mentzelia  (ment-ze'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plunder,  fo™ell7  ‘nciuded  m this  genus. 

1703),  named  after  C.  Mentzel,  a botanical  au-  S-ee  moh!el- 

~ thor  of  Brandenburg  in  the  17th  century.  1 A meont>  n-  &r.  /jt/ov,  spignel:  see  Meum 2, 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  chorinetalous  plants  Sim,e  as  me,wl • Minslieu. 

of  the  family  Loasaceas.  It  is  distinguished  by  a (mef // is  - to  - fo ' le  - an), 


...  - ...  - — - distinguished  by  a 

one-celled  ovary  with  an  indefinite  number  of  ovules,  by 
having  no  scales  on  the  corolla,  and  by  alternate  leaves. 

About  60  species  are  known,  which  are  found  in  the 
warmer  and  tropical  regions  of  America,  especially  in 
the  western  part.  They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  usually 
with  rigid  tenacious  barbed  hairs,  leaves  which  are  moat-  --  , . , _ _ 

ly  coarsely  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  and  yellow  or  white  Mephistopheles  (mef-is-tof'e-lez),  n.  [Written 
flowers,  which  are  cymose  or  solitary.  Mephostophilus  in  Shakspere,  Fletcher,  etc., 


[<  Mepliistophele-s  + -an.]  Same  as  Mephisto- 
phelean. 

Wit  is  apt  to  be  cold  . . . and  Mephistophelean  in  men 
who  have  no  relish  for  humour. 

George  Eliot,  Essays,  German  Wit. 


mercable 

Mephostophilis  in  Marlowe,  but  now  generally 
Mephistopheles,  as  in  Goethe ; a made-up  name, 
like  most  of  the  names  of  the  medieval  devils. 
Whether  the  orig.  concocter  of  the  name  meant 
to  form  it  from  Gr.  yy,  not,  + <po<;  (i/mt-),  light, 
+ tpilog,  loving  (a  plausible  etymology,  though 
the  formation  is  irregular),  or  from  some  other 
elements  (some  conjecture  Gr.  vetpog,  a cloud, 
+ loving),  or  merely  concocted  a Greek- 
seeming  name  of  no  meaning,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.]  The  name  of  a familiar  spiritmen- 
tioned  in  the  old  legend  of  Sir  John  Faustus, 
and  a principal  agent  in  Marlowe’s  play  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  in  Goethe’s  “Faust.” 

Then  he  may  pleasure  the  king,  at  a dead  pinch  too. 

Without  a Mephostophilus , such  as  thou  art. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  v.  1. 

Mephistopheles  ...  is  the  Spirit  of  Negation,  and  his 
being  exists  through  opposition  to  the  positive  Truth,  and 
Order,  and  Beauty,  which  proceed  from  the  never-ending 
creative  energy  of  the  Deity.  ...  His  irreverence  and 
u-ony  are  ...  a part  of  his  nature. 

B.  Taylor , Faust,  L,  note  53. 

Mephistophelian  (mef//is-to-feTian),  a.  [Also 
Mephistophelean  ; < Mephistophelss  + -ian.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  in  character  the 
spirit  Mephistopheles;  diabolical;  sardonic; 
jeering;  irreverent. 

mephitic  (me-fit'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mephitique  = 
Sp.  mefitico  = Pg.  mephitico  = It.  mefilico,  < 
LL.  mephiticus,  pestilential,  < L.  mephitis,  a 
pestilential  exhalation:  see  mephitis.]  Per- 
taining to  mephitis;  foul;  noxious;  pestilen- 
tial; poisonous;  stifling. 

The  schools  kept  the  thinking  faculty  alive  and  active, 
when  the  disturbed  Btate  of  civil  life,  the  mephitic  atmo- 
sphere engendered  by  the  dominant  ecclesiastioism,  and 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  natural  knowledge  might  well 
have  stifled  it.  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXT.  195. 

That  strange  and  scarcely  known  lily,  alas ! of  almost 
mephitic  odor,  the  xerophyllum. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  863. 
Mephitic  gast,  carbon  dioxid. 

mephitical  (me-fit'i-kal),  a.  [<  mephitic  + -«Z.] 
Same  as  mephitic. 

mephitically  (me-fit'i-kal-i),  adv.  [<  mephitical 
+ -Z?/2.]  With  mephitis;  foully;  pestilentially. 
Mephitinae  (mef-i-ti'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Mephi- 
tis + - ince .]  A subfamily  of  Mustelidce  peculiar 
to  America,  typified  by  the  genus  Mephitis  ; the 
skunks.  The  group  is  closely  related  to  the  badgers  or 
Melince  and  to  the  African  Zorillince , the  three  being  com- 
bined by  some  authors.  But  the  Mephitince  are  distin- 
guished by  having  2 or  4 more  teeth  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  back  upper  molar  quadrate,  and  the 
premolars  3 above  and  below  on  each  side  (in  one  genus 
only  2 above  on  each  side).  The  form  is  stout,  with  mode- 
rately developed  limbs,  unwebbed  digits,  and  long  bushy 
tail ; the  coloration  is  black  and  white ; there  is  no  sub- 
caudal  pouch  as  in  badgers,  but  the  perineal  glands  are 
enormously  developed,  secreting  the  fetid  fluid  which 
forms  a means  of  defense  and  offense.  The  habits  are  ter- 
restrial and  to  some  extent  fossorial.  There  are  3 genera, 
Mephitis,  SpUogale,  and  Conepatus. 

mephitis  (me-fi'tis),  II.  [<  L.  mephitis,  a pesti- 
lential exhalation;  personified,  Mephitis,  also 
Mefitis,  a goddess  who  averts  pestilential  ex- 
halations.] 1.  A pestilential  exhalation,  espe- 
cially from  the  earth;  any  noxious  or  ill-smell- 
ing emanation,  as  from  putrid  or  filthy  sub- 
stances; a noisome  or  poisonous  stench. — 2. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  skunks,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Mephitinie.  The  teeth  are  34  in  number,  16 
above  and  18  below.  The  pelage  is  very  long,  the  tail  long 
and  very  bushy,  and  the  coloration  black,  striped  or  spotted 
with  white.  The  palate  ends  opposite  the  last  molar ; the 
mastoid  process  is  flaring  ; the  periotics  are  not  much  in- 
flated; the  zygoma  rises  backward  ; and  the  profile  of  the 
skull  is  highest  over  the  orbits.  The  nostrils  are  lateral, 
and  the  soles  hairy,  at  least  in  part.  There  are  several 
species,  of  North  and  Central  America,  the  best-known  of 
which  is  M.  mephitica,  the  common  skunk.  M.  macrura  is 
the  long-tailed  skunk  ofMexico.  Thelittlestripedskunk, 
M.  pu.torius  of  the  United  States,  is  referred  by  Coues  to 
the  genus  SpilogaXe.  The  South  American  and  African 
skunks  which  have  been  referred  to  Mephitis  belong  to 
other  genera.  See  skunk. 

mephitism  (me-fi'tizm),  n.  [<  mephit(is)  + 
-ism.]  Same  as  mephitis,  1.  bunglison. 

Mephostophilust,  Mephostophilist,  «•  See 

Mephistopheles. 

meracioust  (me-ra'shus),  a.  [Erroneously  for 
*meracous,  < L .meracus,  pure,  unmixed,  < merits, 
pure : see  mere^.]  Without  admixture  or  adul- 
teration; pure;  hence,  strong;  racy, 
meracityt  (me-ras'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  meracus,  pure : 
see  meracious.]  Clearness  or  pureness.  Blount, 
Glossographia. 

meraline  (mer'a-lin),  n.  A woolen  material 
for  women’s  dresses  and  cloaks,  usually  hav- 
ing a narrow  stripe. 

mercablet  (mer'ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  mercabilis,  that 
can  he  bought,  < mercari,  trade,  buy : see  mer- 
chant.] Capable  of  being  bought  or  sold ; mer- 
chantable. Blount,  Glossographia. 


mercantile 
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merchandise 


mercantile  (mer'kan-til),  a.  [Formerly  also 

mercantil;  < OF.  mercantil,  F.  mercantile  = Sp. 
Pg.  mercantil  = It.  mercantile , < ML.  mercan- 
tilism of  a merchant  or  of  trade,  < L.  mercan{t-)s , 
a merchant,  trading : see  merchant.  ] 1 . Of  or 
pertaining  to  merchants,  or  the  traffic  carried 
on  by  merchants ; having  to  do  with  trade  or 
commerce;  trading;  commercial. 

Bonrepaux  . . . was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the  mystery 
of  mercantile  politics.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  business  of  merchants ; 
in  accord  with  business  principles.— Mercan- 
tile law,  the  laws  applicable  to  commercial  transac- 
tions ; the  law  merchant.  See  law  merchant , under  lawl. 
— Mercantile  system,  in  polit.  econ.,  a system  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  policy,  coincident  in  its  evolution  with 
the  modern  national  state,  which  sought  through  minute 
regulation  of  commerce  and  industry  to  secure  the  politi- 
cal supremacy  of  a state  in  its  rivalry  with  other  states. 
The  exponents  of  this  system  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
accumulation  by  a nation  of  an  ample  stock  of  the  precious 
metals ; and  since  these  were  to  be  secured  chiefly  through 
foreign  trade,  many  of  the  practical  measures  of  statesmen 
of  this  school  aimed  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  bullion  and 
to  encourage  its  importation.  Of  these  the  most  promi- 
nent attempted  to  stimulate  exportation  and  to  discourage 
importation,  in  order  that  the  foreign  trade  might  result 
in  a balance  to  be  paid  in  bullion.  Other  measures  were 
designed  to  increase  population  and  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture. Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  econo- 
mists regarded  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  importation  of 
the  precious  metals  as  the  essence  of  the  system. 


This  was  formerly  the  Circus  or  Agonales,  dedicated  to 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  is  now  the  greatest  mercat  of  ye 
citty.  Evelyn , Diary,  Feb.  20,  1645. 

By  order  of  court  a mercate  was  erected  at  Boston,  to  be 
kept  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

W inthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  148. 

mercatantet  (mer-ka-tan'te),  n.  [<  It.  merca- 
tante  (ef.  Sp.  mercadante  = OF.  mercadant,  < 
It.)  (equiv.  to  mercante),  a merchant,  < merca- 
tare,  trade,  < mercato,  trading,  market:  aee mar- 
ket, v. 2 A foreign  trader. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

JHon.  Master,  a mercatante,  or  a pedant, 

I know  not  what ; but  formal  in  apparel. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  63. 
[Spelled  marcantant  in  the  early  editions,  and  mercatant 
in  some  modern  ones.] 

mercativet  (mer'ka-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  mercativns, 
of  trading, (.mercaius, trading:  see  market.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  trade.  Blount. 

Mercator’s  chart,  projection.  See  the  nouns. 

mercaturet  (mer'ka-tur),  n.  [<L.  mercatura, 
trade,  traffic,  < mercari , trade:  see  merchant.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  buying  and  selling;  com- 
merce; traffic;  trade. 

mercet  (mers),  v.  t.  [By  apheresis  from  amerce .] 
To  amerce;  mulct;  fine. 

For  the  kynge  of  Egipt  put  him  downe  at  Jerusalem,  and 
merced  the  land  in  an  hundred  talentes  of  sylver  and  a 
talent  of  golde.  Bible  of  1551,  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  S. 


Thus,  the  Mercantile  System  admits  every  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  three  factors  of  production,  but  considers  them 
really  productive  only  in  so  far  as  they  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  possessed  by  the  nation,  either 
through  the  agency  of  mining  at  home  or  by  means  of 
foreign  trade.  W.  Roscher , Pol.  Econ.  (trans.),  I.  169. 

=Syn.  Mercantile,  Commercial.  Commercial  is  the  broad- 
er term,  including  the  other.  Mercantile  applies  only  to 
the  actual  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  according  to  one’s 
line  of  business ; the  mercantile  class  in  a community  com- 
prises all  such  as  are  actually  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling.  Commercial  covers  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  commerce,  home  or  foreign : as,  the  British  are  a com- 
mercial people ; commercial  usages,  honor,  law.  The  word 
is  applicable  wherever  the  more  varied  activities  of  com- 
merce are  concerned. 

mercantilism  (mer'kan-til-izm),  n.  [<  mercan- 
tile + -ism.]  1.  The  mercantile  spirit  or  char- 
acter; devotion  to  trade  and  commerce ; exces- 
sive importance  attached  to  traffic,  or  to  ex- 
change of  values  in  any  way. 

Mercantilism  is  drawing  into  its  vortex  the  intellectual 
Btrength  of  the  nation.  The  Century,  XXXI.  311. 

2.  In  polit.  econ.,  the  mercantile  system,  or  the 
theories  embodied  in  it.  See  mercantile . 

Indeed,  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  there  are  in  him 
[Hume]  several  traces  of  a refined  mercantilism,  and  that 
he  represents  a state  of  opinion  in  which  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  views  is  not  yet  completely  effected. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  364. 

mercantilist  (mer'kan-til-ist),  n.  [<  mercantile 
+ -£s£.]  1.  A devotee  of  mercantilism;  a be- 

liever in  the  supreme  importance  of  trade  and 
commerce. — 2.  In  polit.  econ.,  an  advocate 
of  the  mercantile  system,  or  of  some  similar 
theory. 

The  mercantilists  may  be  best  described,  as  Roscher  has 
remarked,  not  by  any  definite  economic  theorem  which 
they  held  in  common,  but  by  a set  of  theoretic  tendencies, 
commonly  found  in  combination,  though  severally  prevail- 
ing in  different  degrees  in  different  minds. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  354. 

mercantilistic  (mertkan-ti-lis'tik),  a.  [<  mer- 
cantilist + 4c.]  Pertaining  to  mercantilism,  or 
to  the  mercantile  system  in  political  economy ; 
characteristic  of  mercantilists. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  mercantilistic  views  began 
to  exercise  a more  and  more  marked  influence  upon  finan- 
cial literature.  Cyc.  of  Pol.  Science,  II.  197. 

mercantility  (mer-kan-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  mercan- 
tile + -ity.]  Mercantile  spirit  or  enterprise. 
[Rare.] 

He  was  all  on  fire  with  mercantility. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  lxxvi.  (Davies.) 

mercaptan  (mer-kap'tan),  n.  [So  called  as  ab- 
sorbing mercury;  < L.  Mer(curius),  Mercury, 
ML.,  quicksilver,  mercury,  + captan(t-)s,  tak- 
ing, ppr.  of  captare,  take : see  captation.]  One 
of  a class  of  compounds  analogous  to  alcohols, 
in  which  the  group  SH  takes  the  place  of  hy- 
droxyl. They  are  all  liquids  having  an  offensive  garlic 
odor,  and  form  with  mercuric  oxid  white  crystalline  com- 
pounds, hence  their  name.  Methyl  mercaptan  (CH3SH) 
or  methyl  sulphydrate,  is  a highly  offensive  gas  (liquid 
below  6°  C.) 

mercaptide  (mer-kap'tid.  or  -tid),  n.  [<  mer- 
captan + -ide  1.]  A compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  mercaptan  with  a metallic  base, 
mercaptoic  (mer-kap-to'ik),  a.  [<  mercapt(an) 
+ -o-ic.]  Derived  from  or  having  the  proper- 
ties of  mercaptans. 

mercatt,  mercatet,  ».  [<  It.  mercato,  < L.  mer- 
catus.  a market:  see  market.]  Same  as  market. 


mercedet,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  merces  (merced-),  pay, 
reward,  bribe,  etc.:  see  mercy.]  Reward;  pay- 
ment; bribe. 

That  ys  no  mede  bote  a mercede, 

A maner  dewe  dette  for  the  doynge  ; 

And  bote  if  yt  be  payed  prestliche  the  payer  is  to  blame. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  306. 

Mercedonius,  Mercedinus  (mer-se-do'ni-us, 
-dl'nus),  n.  [L.]  In  the  Roman  calendar  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Numa  Pompilius,  second  king 
of  Rome,  an  intercalary  month  inserted  every 
second  year  between  the  23d  and  the  24th  of 
February,  and  having  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  days. 

mercementt  (mers'ment),  n.  [ME.,  also  merci- 
ment,  mercyment ; by  apheresis  from  amerce- 
ment. Cf.  merciament.]  A fine ; a penalty  satis- 
fied by  a money-payment ; a mulct. 

Brynge  alle  men  to  bowe  with-oute  byter  wounde, 
With-oute  mer cement  other  manslauht  amenden  alle 
reames.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  v.  182. 

Ri3t  so  is  loue  a ledere  and  the  lawe  shapeth, 

Vpon  man  for  his  mysdedes  the  merdment  he  taxeth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  i.  160. 

mercenariant  (mer-se-na'ri-an),  n.  [<  merce- 
nary + -an.]  A mercenary. 

Odd  bands 

Of  voluntaries  and  mercenarians. 

Marston,  In  Praise  of  Pygmalion,  1.  18. 

mercenarily  (mer'se-na-ri-li),  adv.  [<  merce- 
nary + -lip.]  In  a mercenary  manner.  Imp. 
Diet. 

mercenariness  (mer'se-na-ri-nes),  n.  [<  mer- 
cenary + -ness.]  The  character  of  being  mer- 
cenary; venality;  regard  to  hire  or  reward; 
action  or  conduct  uniformly  prompted  by  the 
love  of  gain  or  the  acquisition  of  money  as  a 
chief  end. 

mercenary  (mer'se-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
mercenarie  = F mercenaire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  merce- 
nario,  < L.  mercenarius,  earlier  mercennarius, 
hired  for  pay  hireling,  as  noun  a hired  laborer, 
< merces  (merced-).  pay,  wages,  reward : see  mer- 
cy .]  I .a.  1.  Working  or  acting  for  reward; 
hired;  serving  only  for  gain;  selling  one’s  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder. 

Mercenary  men,  which  get  their  living  by  the  trade  of 
rowing.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  214. 

Mercenary  troops,  . . . perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  their  profession,  irresistible  in  the  field,  powerful 
to  defend  or  destroy,  but  defending  without  love  and  with- 
out hatred.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

Hence  — 2.  Venal;  sordid;  actuated  only  by 
hope  of  reward ; ready  to  accent  dishonorable 
gain:  as,  a mercenary  prince  or  judge;  a merce- 
nary disposition. 

This  study  fits  a mercenary  drudge. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  i.  1. 

You  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  mercenary  insin- 
cerity. Goldsmith,  To  Edward  Mills. 

3 . Pertaining  or  due  to  hope  of  gain  or  reward ; 
done,  given,  etc.,  in  return  for  hire;  resulting 
from  sordid  motives : as,  mercenary  services ; a 
mercenary  act. 

For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while, 

Lie  drown’d  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7.  79. 

Thus  needy  wits  a vile  revenue  made. 

And  verse  became  a mercenary  trade. 

Dryden  and  Soame,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  iv, 


One  act  that  from  a thankful  heart  proceeds 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 

Couiper,  Truth,  1.  224. 

= Syn.  Hireling,  etc.  See  venal. 

Ii.  n. ; pi.  mercenaries  (-riz).  1.  A person 
who  works  for  pay;  especially,  one  who  has  no 
higher  motive  to  work  than  love  of  gain. 

He  was  a schepherde  and  no  mercenarie. 

Chaucer? Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  514. 

Stationed  by,  as  waiting  a result, 

Dean  silent  gangs  of  mercenaries  ceased 
Working  to  watch  the  strangers. 

Browning,  Sordello. 
2.  Specifically,  a soldier  in  foreign  service; 
a professional  soldier.  This  term  became  common 
during  the  long  wars  of  the  years  immediately  following 
the  middle  ages,  when  professional  soldiers  who  served 
any  one  who  would  pay  them  were  contrasted  with  those 
who  still  followed  their  feudal  superiors. 

This  is  to  show,  both  how  tyranny  grows  to  stand  in 
need  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  how  those  mercenaries 
are  . . . firmly  assured  unto  the  tyrant. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  ii.  2. 
Like  mercenaries,  hired  for  home  defence, 

They  will  not  serve  against  their  native  Prince. 

Dryden , Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  290. 

The  Chief  Citizens,  like  the  noble  Italians,  hire  Merce- 
naries to  carry  arms  in  their  stead.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  28. 

mercer  (mer's^r),  n.  [<  ME.  mercer,  meercere , 
< OF.  mercier,  F.  mercier  = Pr.  mercer , mercier 
= Sp.  mercero  = Pg.  merdeiro  = It.  merciajo,  < 
ML.  merciarius  (also  mercerius,  mercerus , after 
OF.),  a trader,  a dealer  in  small  wares,  < L. 
merx  {mere-),  merchandise : see  mercy,  mer- 
chant.'] 1.  A dealer  in  small  wares,  or  in  mer- 
chandise of  any  sort. 

A row  of  pins,  arranged  as  neatly  as  in  the  papers  sold 
at  the  mercers'. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  539. 
2.  A dealer  in  cloths  of  different  sorts,  espe- 
cially silk.  [Eng.] 

She  feels  not  how  the  land  drops  away,  nor  the  acres 
melt ; nor  foresees  the  change,  when  the  mercer  has  your 
woods  for  her  velvets.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

mercerization  (mer^ser-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  mer- 
cerize 4-  -ation.]  A process  of  treating  cot- 
ton fiber  or  fabrics,  invented  by  John  Mercer, 
a Lancashire  calico-printer,  and  patented  in 
1850.  He  discovered  that  the  steeping  of  cotton  cloth 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  caustic  and  syrupy  potash 
lye,  and  then  washing  out  the  cloth  with  alcohol  of  spe- 
cific gravity  0.825,  caused  the  texture  to  contract  one  tenth 
on  drying,  retaining  14.72  per  cent,  of  potash.  If  soda  lye 
of  specific  gravity  1.342  is  substituted  for  the  potash,  the 
cloth  shrinks  one  fourth  and  contains  9.68  per  cent,  of 
soda.  Water  abstracts  all  the  soda,  and  leaves  the  shrunk- 
en tissue,  which  takes  more  brilliant  colors  in  dyeing  than 
unmercerized  calico.  Also  spelled  mercerisation. 
mercerize  (mer'ser-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mer- 
cerized, ppr.  mercerizing.  [<  Mercer  (see  def. 
of  mercerization)  + -ize.]  To  treat  (cotton  fiber 
or  fabrics)  with  a solution  of  caustic  alkali  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  mercerization.  Also 
spelled  mercerise. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  a mercerized  cotton 
fiber  shows  it  to  have  lost  all  its  original  characteristics. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  241. 

mercership  (m&r's6r-ship),  n.  [<  mercer  4* 
-ship.]  The  occupation  or  business  of  a mercer. 

He  confesses  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to  leave  his 
mercership,  and  go  to  be  a musqueteer. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  62. 

mercery  (mer'ser-i),  n.;  pi.  merceries  (-iz).  [< 
ME.  mercery,  meercery,  mercerie,  < OF.  mercerie, 
mercierie,  F.  mercerie  (>  Sp.  merceria  = Pg.  It. 
merceria),  < ML.  merciaria  (also  mercaria,  after 
OF.),  the  trade  of  a mercer,  mercers’  wares,  < 
merciarius,  amercer:  see  mercer.]  1.  The  class 
of  commodities  or  goods  in  which  a mercer 
deals,  as  silks,  woolen  cloths,  etc.  *£Eng.] 

Clothe,  furres,  and  other  mercery. 

Berners , tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cccciii. 

Half  the  shop  was  appropriated  to  grocery ; the  other 
half  to  drapery,  and  a little  mercery. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iii. 

Serious-faced  folk  who  buy  their  merceries  economically 
and  seldom.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIII.  75. 

2.  The  trade  of  a mercer. 

The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street  and 
Cheapside  into  Paternoster-row  and  Fleet-street. 

Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

3.  A place  where  mercers’  wares  are  sold, 
merchandise  (mer ' chan -dlz),  n.  [Also  mer- 
chandize; < ME.  merchandyse,  marchaundise, 
marcliaundyse,  < OF.  marchandise,  marchaun- 
dise, F.  marchandise , a merchant’s  wares,  < mar- 
chand,  a merchant:  see  merchant.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, any  movable  object  of  trade  or  traffic ; that 
which  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  purchase 
and  sale ; specifically,  the  objects  of  commerce ; 
a commercial  commodity  or  commercial  com- 


merchandise 

modifies  in  general ; the  staple  of  a mercantile 
business ; commodities,  goods,  or  wares  bought 
and  sold  for  gain.  Real  property,  ships,  money, 
stocks,  and  bonds  are  not  merchandise,  nor  are  notes  or 
other  mere  representatives  or  measures  of  actual  com- 
modities or  values.  [Now  never  used  in  the  plural.] 

Thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money ; thou  shalt  not 
make  merchandise  of  her.  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

Men  comen  azen  be  Damasce,  that  is  a fulle  fayre  Cytee, 
and  fulle  noble,  and  fulle  of  alle  Merchandises. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  122. 

As  many  alnagers  to  alner  and  measure  al  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises which  they  shal  buy  or  sel  by  the  yard. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  210. 

2f.  Purchase  and  sale;  trade;  bargain;  traffic; 
dealing,  or  advantage  from  dealing. 

I wolde  make  a marchaundyse 
Youre  myscheffe  to  marre.  York  Plays,  p.  228. 

For  the  merchandise  of  it  [wisdom]  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 

Prov.  iii.  14. 

Were  he  out  of  Venice,  I can  make  what  merchandise 
1 will*  . Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 134. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast  for- 
given nothing ; it  is  merchandise,  and  not  forgiveness,  to 
restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you  can  require. 

t Ter.  Taylor. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  See  good,  n.  =Syn. 
1.  Goods,  Commodities,  etc.  See  property. 

merchandize  (mer'chan-dlz),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  mar- 
chaundysen ; < merchandise , n.]  To  engage  in 
trade ; carry  on  commerce. 

That  none  offycer  nor  puruyour  of  ye  kyngis  shall  mar- 
chaundyse by  hymself  or  by  odur  wythin  the  cite  or  with 
out  of  thyngis  touchyng  his  oifyce. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  8 
They  us’d  to  merchandize  indifferently,  and  were  per 
mitted  to  sell  to  the  friends  of  their  enemies. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  5,  1657. 

merchandize^  (mer'clian-dl-zer),  n.  A dealer 
in  merchandise;  a merchant;  a trafficker;  a 
trader. 

That  which  did  not  a little  amuse  the  merchandisers. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 

merchandizing!  (mer'chan-di-zing),  n.  Mer- 
cantile business. 

When  I went  Home,  my  antient  Father  began  to  press 
me  earnestly  to  enter  into  some  Course  of  Life  that  might 
make  some  Addition  to  what  I had ; and  after  long  Con- 
sultation Merchandizing  was  what  I took  to. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  348. 

merchandryt,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  mer- 
chantry. 

merchant  (mer'chant),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  merchaunt,  marchant,  marchaunt,  mar- 
chand;  < ME.  marchant,  marchaunt,  marchand, 

< AP.  marchant,  marchaunt,  OP.  marchant,  mar- 
cheant,  marceant,  P.  marchand  — Sp.  mercliante 
= It.  mercante,  a trader,  merchant,  < L.  mer- 
can(t-)s,  a buyer,  ppr.  of  mercari,  trade,  traffic, 
buy,  < merx  (mere-),  merchandise,  traffic,  < me- 
rere,  mereri,  gain,  buy,  purchase,  also  deserve, 
merit:  see  mercy  and  merit.  Etymologically 
the  adj.  precedes  the  noun;  but  the  noun  ap- 
pears to  be  earlier  in  E.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  commer- 
cial commodities  and  selling  them  again  for 
the  sake  of  profit ; especially,  one  who  buys  and 
sells  in  quantity  or  by  wholesale.  One  who  buys 
without  selling  again,  or  who  sells  without  having  bought 
as  where  one  sells  products  of  his  own  labor,  or  who  buys 
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3f.  A merchant  ship  or  vessel;  a merchant-  merchanthood (m6r'chant-hud),  n.  The  occu- 
man*  pation  of  a merchant. 

The  masters  of  some  merchant.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  6.  Finding  merchant-hood  in  Glasgow  ruinous  to  weak 
Convoy  ships  accompany  their  merchants  till  they  may  health.  Carlyle,  Reminiscences,  II.  83. 

prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without  danger  merchantlyt  (mer  chant-li),  a.  [<  merchant  + 

Dryden,  Parailel  of  Poetry  and  Painting,  .fyl.]  In  a manner  befitting  a merchant. 

4.  A shop-keeper  or  store-keeper.  [Scotland,  merchantman  (mer 'chant-man),  n.]  pi. 


and  generally  throughout  the  U.  S.]  — 5f.  A 
fellow;  a chap.  [Familiar.] 

The  crafty  merchant  (what-ever  he  be)  that  will  set 
brother  against  brother  meaneth  to  destroy  them  both. 

Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  115,  b.  ( Nares .) 

I pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was 
so  full  of  his  ropery?  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  153. 

Custom  of  merchants.  See  custom.—  Forwarding 
merchant.  See  forwarding.— Rons  merchants.  See 
hongs..  Merchant  of  the  staple t,  a merchant  who 
dealt  in  or  exported  staple  commodities — that  is,  wool, 
wool-fels,  and  leather.  See  staple. — Merchants’  Court 
See  court.— Merchant’s  mark,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  a device  used  on  a seal  and  in  similar 


chantmen  (-men), 
merchant. 


[<  merchant  + man.]  If.  A 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a merchant  man 
seeking  goodly  pearls.  Mat.  xiii.  45. 

The  craftsman,  or  merchantman,  teacheth  his  prentice 
to  lie,  and  to  utter  his  wares  with  lying  and  forswearing. 

Latimer. 

2.  A ship  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
goods,  as  distinguished  from  a ship  of  war ; a 
trading  vessel. 

Likewise  had  he  served  a year 
On  board  a merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 


ways  by  a merchant  or  dealer : often  consisting  of  a cipher  ™ i 

of  the  letters  of  his  name,  often  of  a selected  badge,  and  (mer  cnant-ri),  n.  [r  ormerly  also 

not  often  heraldic  in  character.  mer chanary ; < merchant  + -ry.]  1.  The  busi- 

II.  a.  1 . Relating  to  trade  or  commerce : com-  ness  of  a merchant, 
mercial : as,  the  law  merchant.  See  lawK 
Sir  Peter.  Yes,  madam,  I would  have  law  merchant  for 
them  too.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

The  merchant  flag  is  without  the  Royal  arms,  and  has  a 
narrow  yellow  stripe  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flag 
outside  the  two  red  bars.  Preble,  Hist,  of  the  Flag,  p.  92. 


I wish  human  wit,  which  is  really  very  considerable  in 
mechanics  and  merchantry,  could  devise  some  method  of 
cultivating  canes  and  making  sugar  without  the  manual 
labour  of  the  human  species. 

Walpole,  Letters,  iv.  482.  {Davies.) 

2.  The  body  of  merchants  taken  collectively: 

2.  Pertaining  to  merchants;  belonging  to  the  of  a ooimtry 

mercantile  class;  engaged  or  used  in  trade  or  ME .mercyable, 


si-a-bl),  a.  w 7 

< OF.  merciahle , merciful,  < merci , mercy:  see 
mercy.']  Merciful. 

That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciable 
On  us  his  grete  mercy  multiplie. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  236. 
To  us  alle  bee  merciable, 

And  forgeue  us  alle  oure  mysdede. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  100. 


commerce. 

Up  amang  the  merchant  geir  [merchandise], 

They  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down. 

Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  136). 

Merchant  Adventurers.  See  adventurer. — Merchant 
bar,  merchant  iron,  an  iron  bar  which  has  been  finished 
by  passing  through  the  merchant  rolls.  Puddled  bars  (see 
puddle)  are  worked  into  merchant  iron  or  merchant  bar 

by  being  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  length,  which  are  then  merciamentt  (m6r'si-a-ment),  n.  [<  ML.  mer- 

mered  androlJedl'or  roll^  wTthoat^amm’eri'n^nto^bars  866 

of  suitable  Shape  to  be  put  upon  the  market.  The  amount  amer^ment.  Cf.  merciment.]  Amercement, 
of  labor  bestowed  on  this  process  depends  on  the  quality  Takynge  of  merceamentys  otherwy se  then  the  lawe  them 
ot  the  iron  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Puddled  bars  which  commaundyd.  Fabyan,  Chron.  an.  1258 

have  been  rolled  a second  time  are  called  “No.  2,”  and  this  / • / • \ , r/in  ,r 

is  what  is  usually  designated  as  merchant  bar.  It  is  the  ■^••©FCiail  (mer  sian),  a.  and  n.  [\  ML.  Dfercia 
lowest  quality  of  iron  available  for  the  general  smith’s  (see  def.)  (<  AS.  Mirce,  Merce,  Mierce,  Myrce, 

use.  If  piled  and  rolled  again,  the  product  is  called  “No.  ~1  ’ '*■ — 1 -•—-■»  * 

3.”  Another  repetition  of  the  process  furnishes  an  article 
known  as  “best-best,”  and  still  another  gives  “treble- 
best.”— Merchant  captain  or  seaman,  a captain  or 
seaman  employed  in  the  merchant  service. — Merchant 
prince,  a merchant  of  great  wealth. 

Many  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Lombard  Street  and 
Cornhill.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xv. 

Merchant  roHs,  the  rolls  of  a rolling-mill  which  turn  

out  merchant  bars.— Merchant  service,  the  mercantile  mprrifnl  (mpr'si-fnl) 
marine;  the  business  of  commerce  at  sea.— Merchant  meicliU.1  VT-Ti  81Auli’ 

Ship,  a ship  enmloyed  in  mercantile  voyages;  a ship 
used  in  trading.— Merchant  tailor,  a trading  tailor;  a 
tailor  who  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  clothes  that  he 
makes. 


This  yere  [xix.  of  Henry  VII.]  the  taylours  sewyd  to  the 
Kynge  to  be  callyd  Marchant  Taylours;  whereupon  a grete 
grudge  rose  amonge  dyuers  crafty s in  the  cyte  agaynst 
them.  Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  xlii. 

Merchant  train,  in  metal-working,  a set  of  rolls  having 
a series  of  grooves,  decreasing  progressively,  for  reducing 
iron  puddle-bars  to  the  sizes  and  shapes  known  as  mer- 
chant bar.  —Merchant  Venturer t.  a Merchant  Adven- 
turer. See  adventurer. — Merchant  vessel,  a merchant 
ship. 

Lo,  how  our  M archant-vessels  to  and  fro 
Freely  about  our  trade-full  waters  go. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 


and  sells  exclusively  articles  not  the  subject  of  ordinary 
commerce,  or  who  buys  and  sells  commercial  articles  on  merchantt  (mer'chant).  V. 
salary  and  not  for  profit,  is  not  usually  termed  a merchant.  1 ■ V ’ v 


Those  who  buy  or  sell  on  a commission  for  others  are 
termed  commission-merchants.  In  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
which  forbids  a discharge  to  merchants  and  traders  who 
have  not  kept  proper  books  of  account,  the  term  has  a 
more  extended  meaning,  having  been  held  to  include  a 
livery-stable  keeper  who  buys  hay  and  grain  and  indi- 
rectly sells  it  by  hoarding  horses,  but  not  a broker  who 
speculates  in  stocks. 

Thidre  comethe  Marchauntes  with  Marchandise  be  See, 
from  Yndee,  Persee,  Caldee,  Ermonye,  and  of  many  othere 
Kyngdomes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  122. 

Ye  merchauntes  that  vse  the  trade  of  merchandise 
Vse  lawfull  wares  and  reasonable  prise. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  354. 

A merchant  of  or  in  an  article  is  one  who  buys  and  sells 
it,  and  not  the  manufacturer  selling  it.  A wine  grower 
is  not  a wine  merchant;  even  a wine  importer  is  not  called 
a wine  merchant,  but  a wine  importer. 

Lord  Bramwell,  Law  Rep.,  7 Ex.  127. 

Hei  e shall  be  his  Belgravia  for  his  grandees,  and  this 
his  Cheapside  and  his  Lombard  Street  for  the  merchants 
and  bankers.  A.  frollope,  South  Africa,  II.  69. 

2t.  A supercargo ; the  person  in  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  a trading  expedition. 

He  anchored  in  the  road  with  one  ship  of  small  burden ; 
and,  pretending  the  death  of  his  merchant , besought  the 
French,  being  some  thirty  in  number,  that  they  might  burv 
their  merchant  in  hallowed  ground. 

Raleigh  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  16). 


[Formerly  also 


merchand,  marchand;  < OF.  marchander,  F.  mar- 
chander,  trade,  < marchand,  a trader : see  mer- 


. . . , , 

pi.,  the  Mercians,  Mercia)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Mercia,  an  ancient  kingdom 
in  the  central  part  of  England,  extending 
westward  to  the  Welsh  border.  It  reached  its 
greatest  height  iu  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  ancient 
Mercia. 

a.  [<  ME.  mercyful;  < 
mercy  + -ful.]  1.  Possessing  the  attribute  of 
mercy ; exercising  forbearance  or  pity ; not  re- 
vengeful or  cruel;  clement;  compassionate; 
gracious. 

And  the  publican  . . . smote  upon  his  breast,  saying, 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.  Luke  xviii.  13. 

I shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 

You  are  so  merciful.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3.  61. 

You  are  a merciful  creditor.  God  send  me  always  to  deal 
with  such  chapmen ! 

The  Great  Frost  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  88). 
2.  Characterized  by  mercy;  manifesting  clem- 
ency or  compassion ; giving  relief  from  danger, 
need,  or  suffering. 

Virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  114. 
= Syn.  Humane,  Merciful  (see  humane),  lenient,  mild, 
tender-hearted. 


traffic  “negotiate46’  buyOTSell;  deal;  barter;  mercifully  (mer'si-ful-i),  adv.  In  a merciful 


His  wyfe  had  rather  marchant  with  you. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  cxxix. 
And  [Ferdinando]  marchanded  at  this  time  with  France, 
for  the  restoring  of  the  counties  of  Russignon  and  Per- 
pignian,  oppignorated  to  the  French. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  99. 


manner;  with  compassion  or  pity;  in  mercy; 
tenderly;  mildly:  as,  mercifully  spared. 

Good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  214. 
All  persons  vn justly  exil’d  by  Nero  . . . he  mercifully 
restored  againe  to  their  country  and  honour. 

, , , i , . , , , _ . „ _ Sir  H.  Savile,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  11. 

merchantable  (mer' chan -ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  *-i  \ mu 

merchandaUe ; < merchant,  v.,"+  -able.]  1.  Suit-  iS^11688  .^mer  si"^"nes)j  ^.©quality 
” « • - ’ J ’ of  being  merciful;  tenderness  toward  the  faults 

or  needs  of  others ; readiness  to  forgive  offense 
or  relieve  suffering. 

mercifyf,  v.  t.  [<  mercy  + -fy.]  To  pity. 

Many  did  deride, 

Whilest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  mercifi.de. 


able  for  trade  or  sale ; salable, 

Ther  wyves  hath  ben  merchandabull, 

And  of  ther  ware  compenabull. 

The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  21). 

Verses  are  grown  such  merchantable  ware 
That  now  for  sonnets  sellers  are  the  buyers. 

Sir  J.  Ilarington,  Epigrams,  i.  40. 

2.  Specifically,  inferior  to  the  best  or  “select-  (m6r'si-les),  a. 


ed  ” quality,  but  sufficiently  good  for  ordinary 
purposes:  as,  merchantable  wheat  or  timber. — 
3.  The  highest  of  the  three  grades  into  which 
codfish  that  have  been  salted,  washed,  and  dried 
are  sorted.  [Newfoundland.] 
merchant-bar,  merchant-iron.  See  merchant 
bar,  under  merchan  t,  a. 


F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  32. 
[<  mercy  + -less.] 


1.  Destitute  of  mercy;  unfeeling;  pitiless; 
hard-hearted;  cruel;  relentless;  unsparing:  as. 
a merciless  tyrant. 

The  foe  is  merciless , and  will  not  pity  ; 

For  at  their  hands  I have  deserved  no  pity. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  25. 
She  was  merciless  in  exacting  retribution. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il.  16. 


merciless 
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She  hauled  me  to  the  wash-stand,  inflicted  a merciless,  merCUrialisatiOll,  mercurialise. 

but  happily  brief  scrub  on  my  face  and  hands  with  soap,  riaiization  mercurialize. 
water,  and  a coarse  towel.  Charlotte  bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  .v.  mercurialism  (mer-ku'ri-al-izm), 
2.  Without  hope  of  mercy.  [Rare.]  rial  + “ " 


And  all  dismayd  through  mercilesse  despaire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  51. 


[<  mercu- 

■ism.]  The  pathological  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  mercury. 


=Syn.  1.  Unmerciful,  severe,  inexorable,  unrelenting,  bar- 

mercilessly  (mer'si-les  -li),  adv.  In  a merciless  mercurialist/mer-ku'ri-al-ist) 
manner;  cruelly. 

mercilessness  (mer'si-les-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  merciless ; want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

mercimentf  (mer'si-ment),  n.  See  merce- 
ment. 

mercurammonium  ( rner'ku-ra-mo  'ni-um ) , n, 

[NL.,  < mercurius,  mercury,  + ammonium.']  A 
compound  of  mercury  and  ammonia : specifical- 
ly applied  to  bases  in  which  mercury  replaces 
a part  or  all  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  Ex- 
amples are  mercurous-ammonium  chlorid,  (NH.-jlyFIgoC^, 
and  mercuric-diammoninm-chlorid,  (NHsisHgClj,  known 
as  .fusible  white  precipitate. — Mercurammonium  eWo- 
rld, the  hydrargyrum  ammoniatum  or  white  precipitate 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopeias. 

mercurial  (mer-ku'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mer- 
curiel  = Sp.  Pg.  mercurial  = It.  mercuriale,  < L. 

Mercurialis,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Mercury 
or  to  the  planet  Mercury,  < Mercurius,  Mercury : 


The  other  patient,  on  the  contrary,  showed  no  signs  of 
mercurialism  whatever.  Lancet,  No.  3447,  p.  609. 

n.  [<  mercurial 
+ -ist.]  1 . One  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  planet  Mercury,  or  one  resembling  the  god 
Mercury  in  fickleness  of  character. 

Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation,  sub- 
tile. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  190. 

2.  A physician  much  given  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Dunglison. — 
3f.  A scholar ; a rhetorician. 

He  who  with  a deepe  insight  marketh  the  nature  of  our 
Merctirialists  shall  find  as  fit  a harbour  for  pride  under  a 
schollers  cap  as  under  a souldiers  helmet. 

Greene,  Farewell  to  Follie. 

mercurialization  (mer-ku"ri-al-i-za'shon),  vt. 

[<  mercurialize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  mercu- 
rializing, or  the  state  of  being  mercurialized. 
Also  spelled  mercurialisation. 

Premature  delivery  appeared  to  follow  the  mercuriali- 
zation of  the  system. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  448. 


f. 


pr.  mercurializing.  [<  mercu- 


intrans.  To  be  capricious  or 


see  Mercury.]  I.  a.  1.  leap.]  Pertaining  to  ndaHwB  <Wr-kii'ri  al  izl  « • nret  and™ 

the  god  Mercury;  having  the  form  or  qualities  mercurialize  (mer-ku  n-al-iz),  ».,  pret.  ana  pp. 

attributed  to  Mercury. 

His  foot  Mercurial,  his  Martial  thigh. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  310. 

To  see  thee  yong,  yet  manage  so  thine  armes, 

Have  a mercuriall  mince  and  martiall  hands. 

Stirling,  A Par  genesis  to  Prince  Henry. 


Mercury.— Statue  of  Greek 
workmanship,  in  the  British 
Museum,  London. 


2.  Like  Mercury  in  character ; having  the  moral 
or  mental  qualities  ascribed  to  the  god  Mer- 
cury, or  supposed  by  astrologists  to  belong  to 
those  under  his  star,  the  planet  Mercury;  light- 
hearted; gay;  active;  sprightly;  flighty;  fickle; 
changeable ; volatile. 

He  is  ...  of  a disposition,  perhaps,  rather  too  mercu- 
rial for  the  chamber  of  a nervous  invalid. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  201. 

Mercurial  races  are  never  sublime. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 

3f.  Pertaining  to  Mercury  as  god  of  trade; 
hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or  money-making: 
as,  mercurial  pursuits. 

His  [Monson's]  mind  being  more  martial  than  mercu- 
rial, ...  he  applied  himself  to  sea-service. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon.,  I. 
Properties  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  to  the  mercurial  profession. 

P.  Whitehead,  Gymnasiad,  i.,  note. 

4f.  Pertaining  to  Mercury  as  herald;  hence, 
giving  intelligence ; pointing  out ; directing. 

As  the  traveller  is  directed  by  a mercurial  statue. 

Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants. 

5.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mercury  or  quick- 
silver. (a)  Containing  or  consisting  of  q uicksilver  or  mer- 
cury: as,  mercurial  preparations  or  medicines.  (&)  Char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  mercury : as,  mercurial  treatment, 
(c)  Caused  by  the  use  of  mercury : as,  a mercurial  disease. 
— Hepatic  mercurial  ore,  cinnabar.— Mercurial  bath, 
erethism,  gage.  See  the  nouns.— Mercurial  gilding. 
Same  as  wash-gilding.—  Mercurial  horn-ore.  Same 
as  calomel, — Mercurial  level,  ointment,  pendulum, 
thermometer,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  If.  A person  possessing  any  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  god  Mercury;  one  of  mercurial 
temperament;  a sprightly  person;  also,  one 
given  to  trickery ; a cheat  or  thief. 

Come,  brave  mercurials,  sublim’d  in  cheating. 

My  dear  companions,  fellow-soldiers 
I’  th’  watchful  exercise  of  thievery. 

T.  Tomlds  (?),  Alhumazar,  i.  1. 

2.  A preparation  of  mercury  used  as  a drug. 

The  question  with  the  modern  physician  is  not,  as  with 
the  ancient,  . . . Shall  mercurials  be  administered  ? 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  21. 

mercurialine  (mer-ku'ri-al-in),  n.  [<  mercurial 


mercurialized, 
rial  + -ize.] 
fantastic. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  treat  or  impregnate  with  mer- 
cury, as  by  exposure  to  its  vapor,  or  immersion 
in  a chemical  solution  of  it.  To  mercurialize  a pho- 
tographic negative  is  to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  a solu- 
tion of  biclilorid  of  mercury  in  order  to  intensify  or  rein- 
force the  image.  Plugs  of  mercurialized  carbon  are  some- 
times UBed  in  microphones  and  in  the  transmitter  of  a tele- 
phonic circuit. 

2.  In  med.,  to  affect  with  mercury,  as  the  bod- 
ily system ; bring  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury. 

Also  spelled  mercurialise. 

mercurially  (mer-ku'ri-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a mer- 

A-curial  manner. — 2.  By  means  of  mercury. 

Mercurian  (m6r-ku'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Mercurius, 
Mercury,  + -an.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Mercury  as 
god  of  eloquence. 

The  merewrian  heavenly  charme  of  hys  rlietorique. 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  planet  Mercury. 

Absorption  by  a Mercurian  atmosphere. 

^ A.  M.  Clarke , Astron.  in  19th  Cent. 

mercuric  (mer-ku'rik),  a.  [<  mercur-y  + -ic.] 

1 . Related  to  or  containing  mercury. — 2.  In 

chem.,  specifically  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  each  atom  of  mercury  is  regarded  as  bi- 
valent: as,  mercuric  chlorid,  HgCl2 Mercuric 

chlorid,  corrosive  sublimate. — Mercuric  In  Iinni:i  1. 
fulminating  mercury;  adetonatingcompound(Hg02N202) 
which  crystallizes  in  shilling  gl'ay  crystals,  prepared  from 
a mixture  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  mercury  nitrate.  A 
moderate  blow  or  slight  friction  causes  it  to  explode  vio- 
lently. It  is  used  for  charging  percussion-caps  and  deto- 
nating caps  for  firing  dynamite,  etc. 

mercuriflcation  (mer-ku/'ri-fi-ka' alien),  n.  [< 
mercurify  + -ation:  Bee-fication.]  1.  in  chem., 
the  process  or  operation  of  obtaining  the  mer- 
cury from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  form. — 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  mixing  with  quicksilver. 

It  remains  that  I perform  the  promise  I made  of  adding 

the  ways  of  mercurification.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  643. 

mercurify  (m6r-ku.'ri-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mercurified,  ppr.  mercurifying . [<  mercury  + 

-fy.]  1.  To  obtain  mercury  from  (metallic  min- 
erals), as  by  the  application  of  intense  heat, 
which  expels  the  mercury  in  fumes  that  are 
afterward  condensed. — 2.  To  combine  or  min- 
gle with  mercury ; mercurializo. 


A part  only  of  the  metal  is  mercurified. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  641. 


mercuriousnesst  (mer-ku'ri-us-nes),  n.  [<<W 


from  the  leaves  and  seed  of  Mercurialis  annua. 

It  is  a poisonous  oily  liquid,  now  known  to  he 
methylamine. 

Mercurialis (m&r-ku-ri-a'liB) , «.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  < L.  mercurialis,  sc.  herba,  a plant, 
prob.  dog’s-mercury : see  mercurial.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Euphorbiacese  and  tribe 
Acalyphese.  It  is  composed  of  7 species  of  herbs  na- 
tive in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  eastern 
Asia.  M.  perennis,  the  dog’s-mercury,  is  a poisonous 
weed,  with  a simple  erect  stem  six  or  eight  inches  high, 

the  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  crowded  on  its  . . . - _ - r , . 

upper  half ; the  flowers  are  dioecious  on  slender  axillary  mercurous  (mer  kn-rus),  a.  [s  mercur-y  + 
peduncles.  M.  tomentosa  of  the  Mediterranean  region  -OUS.]  1.  Related  to  or  containing  mercury. — 
was  long  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  determining  2.  In  chem.,  specifically  applied  to  compounds 
jnfce‘e„Xf ' 1h“  oTT^I  flmall  plCf  t"!  j*  which  t wo  atoms  of  mercury  are  regarded  as 
cury,  8,  and  boy’s , girl’s , and  golden  mercury  (under  tonning  a bivalent  radical ! as,  meVCUTOUS  chlo- 
mercury).  rid,  Hg2Cl2. 


curious  (<  L.  Mercurius,  Mercury)  + -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  mercurial,  or  like  the 
god  Mercury,  as  (in  the  quotation)  in  his  char- 
acter of  a swift  messenger. 

A chapeau  with  wings,  to  denote  the  mercurioumesse  of 
this  messenger.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Kent. 

mercurismf  (mc-r'ku-rizm),  it.  [<  Mercur-y  + 
-ism.]  A communication  of  news  or  intelli- 
gence; a communication  or  announcement. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 


* Mercury 

See  mercu-  Mercury  (mftr'ku-ri),  n. 

[<  ME.  Mercune,  mer- 
curic, < AF.  Mercurie, 

OF.  Mercure,  F.  Mercure 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  Mercurio, 

< L.  Mercurius,  Mercury 
(the  deity  and  the 
planet),  so  called  (ap- 
par.)  as  the  god  of  trade, 

< merx  (mere-),  mer- 
chandise, wares : see 
mercy,  merchant.]  1. 

In  Bom.  myth.,  the 
name  of  a Roman  di- 
vinity, who  became 
identified  with  the 
Greek  Hermes.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 
and  was  the  herald  and  am- 
bassador of  Jupiter.  As  a 
god  of  darkness,  Mercury 
is  the  tutelary  deity  of 
thieves  and  tricksters ; he 
became  also  the  protector 
of  herdsmen,  and  the  god 
of  science,  commerce,  and 
the  arts  and  graces  of  life, 
and  the  patron  of  travel- 
ers and  athletes.  It  was  he 
who  guided  the  shades  of 
the  dead  to  their  final  abid- 
ing-place. He  is  represented 

in  art  as  a young  man,  usually  wearing  a winged  hat  and 
the  talaria  or  winged  sandals,  and  bearing  the  caduceus 
or  pastoral  staff  and  often  a purse. 

The  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a heaven -kissing  hill. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  58. 

2.  (7.  c.  or  cap.']  PI.  mercuries  (-riz).  One  who 
acts  like  the  god  Mercury  in  his  capacity  of  a 
messenger ; a conveyor  of  news  or  information ; 
an  intelligencer. 

Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 

With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.,  chorus,  7. 
We  give  the  winds  wings,  and  the  angels  too,  as  being 
the  swift  messengers  of  God,  the  nimble  mercuries  of  hea- 
ven. Abp.  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  131. 

Hence  — 3.  [7.  c.  or  cap.]  A common  name  for 
a newspaper  or  periodical  publication;  for- 
merly, also,  a newspaper-carrier  or  a seller  of 
newspapers. 

Those  who  sell  them  [news-books]  by  wholesale  from 
the  press  are  called  mercuries.  Cowell. 

.No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  monthly  Mercu- 
ries. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

4f.  [ l . c.]  Warmth  or  liveliness  of  tempera- 
ment; spirit;  sprightly  qualities;  hence,  lia- 
bility to  change ; fickleness. 

He  was  so  full  of  mercury  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in 
any  friendship,  or  to  any  design.  Bp.  Burnet. 

5.  The  innermost  planet  of  the  solar  system. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  0.387  that  of  the  earth. 
The  inclination  (7  degrees)  and  the  eccentricity  (0.2056)  of 
its  orbit  are  exceeded  only  by  some  of  the  minor  planets. 
Its  diameter  is  only  3,000  miles,  or  about  g of  that  of  the 
earth;  its  volume  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1 to  18.5.  It 
performs  its  sidereal  revolution  in  88  days,  its  synodical 
in  116.  Its  proximity  to  the  sun  prevents  its  being  often 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  mass  of  Mercury,  though 
as  yet  not  very  precisely  determined,  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  planet  (asteroids  excepted).  According  to  Schia- 
parelli it  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  way  as  the  moon 
doer,  once  in  each  orbital  revolution. 

6.  [l.c.]  Chemical  symbol,  Hg;  atomic  weighty 
200.  A metal  of  a silver-white  color  and  bril- 
liant metallic  luster,  unique  in  that  it  is  fluid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  becomes  solid,  or 
freezes,  at  about  —39°  C.,  and  crystallizes  in  the  isometric 
system.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0®  is  13.6;  when  frozen, 
according  to  J.  W.  Mallet,  14.1932.  This  metal  occurs 
native,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity ; but  by  far 
the  largest  supply  is  obtained  from  the  sulphid,  known 
as  cinnabar.  (See  cinnabar. ) Mercury  is  not  very  gener- 
ally disseminated.  In  the  United  States  only  traces  of  its 
ores  have  been  found  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  mines  of  Almaden  in 
Spain,  of  New  Almaden  and  others  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  Idria  in  Austria.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
the  metallurgic  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  by 
amalgamation.  The  thermometer  and  barometer  are 
instruments  in  which  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  metal 
are  well  illustrated.  Commercially  the  most  important 
salts  of  mercury  are  mercurous  chlorid  (Hg2Cl2)  or  calo- 
mel, chiefly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  mercuric  chlorid 
(HgCl2)  or  corrosive  sublimate,  a violent  poison  used  in 
medicine  and  extensively  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
as  a preservative  in  dressing  skins,  etc.,  being  a very  pow- 
erful antiseptic.  The  sulphid  (HgS),  or  cinnabar,  when 
prepared  artificially,  is  called  vermilion,  and  is  used  as  a 
pigment.  The  names  mercury  and  quicksilver  are  entire- 
ly synonymous,  hut  the  former  is  rather  a scientific  des- 
ignation, and  one  necessarily  used  in  compound  names 
and  in  the  adjective  form ; while  the  latter  is  a common 
popular  designation  of  this  metal.  See  amalgam,  calomel, 
quicksilver. 

7.  [/.  c.]  The  column  of  quicksilver  in  a ther- 
mometer or  barometer,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  temperature  or  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere shown  by  it.  [Colloq.] 
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Whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  mercury  [in  the  mercy  (mer'si),  n. ; pi.  mercies  (-siz).  [<  ME. 


barometer],  a sudden  and  rapid  fall  is  a sure  sign  of  foul 
weather.  R.  Strachan , in  Modern  Meteorology,  p.  80. 

8.  [Z.  c.]  (a)  A plant  of  the  genus  Mercurialis, 
chiefly  M.  perennis,  the  dog's-mercury,  locally 
called  Kentish  balsam  (which  see,  under  Kent- 
ish), and  M.  annua,  the  annual  or  French  mer- 
cury. See  Mercurialis.  (&)  In  older  usage,  the 
Clienopodium  Bonus- Henrietta.  See  allgood  and 
good-King-Senry . This  is  the  English,  false,  or 
wild  mercury. — 9.  In  her.,  the  tincture  purple, 
when  blazoning  is  done  by  the  planets — Argental 
mercury.  See  argental.— Baron’s  mercury  [proh.  orig. 
*ba?  ren  mercury ],  the  male  plant  of  Mercurialis  perennis. 
— Boy’s  mercury,  the  female  plant  of  Mercurialis  annua 
(the  sexes  having  been  mistaken).— Corneous  mercury. 
Same  as  calomel.— Extinction  of  mercury.  See  extinc- 
tion.— Girl’s  mercury,  the  male  plant  of  Mercurialis 
an nua.  See  male  1 , 2. — Golden  mercury,  Mercurialis  pe- 
rennis,, var.  aurea.—  Hydrosublimate  of  mercury,  a 
trade-name  for  calomel  prepared  by  condensing  the  vapor 
of  mercurous  chlorid  with  steam  in  a large  receiver, 
which  causes  it  to  deposit 
in  an  impalpable  powder 
absolutely  free  from  any 
trace  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate.—Mercury  ago  Di- 
eter. See  agometer.  — 

Mercury  air-pump,  an 
apparatus  used  for  produ- 
cing a vacuum,  consisting 
essentially  of  a reservoir 
above  from  which  mercury 
flows  down  through  a 
small  vertical  tube,  the 
vessel  to  be  exhausted 
being  attached  at  the  side 
(at  C in  the  figure)  at  a 
height  something  more 
than  SO  inches  above  the 
lower  receptacle.  The  de- 
scending drops  of  mer- 
cury carry  with  them  por- 
tions of  the  air  or  other 
gas  from  the  receiver,  and 
if  the  process  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  supply  vessel 
at  the  top  being  kept  full, 
a nearly  perfect  vacuum 
may  be  obtained.  This 
form  of  air-pump  is  often 
called  a Sprengel  pump. 

It  gives  a much  higher  de- 
gree of  exhaustion  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary 
mechanical  air-pump,  and 
is  much  used  not  only  in 
physical  experiments  but 
also  for  practical  purposes, 
for  example  in  removing 
the  air  from  the  glass  bulbs 
of  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps. — Mount  of 
Mercury,  in  palmistry. 

S eemount  1, 5.—  Native  or 
virgin  mercury,  the 
pure  metal  found  in  the 
form  of  globules  in  cav- 
ities of  the  ores  of  this 
metal.  — Three  - seeded 
mercury,  a plant  of  the  genus  Acalypha,  of  the  same 
family  as  Mercurialis,  and  more  or  less  similar  in  appear- 
ance.* The  fruit  splits  into  three  two-valved  one-seeded 
nutlets.  It  is  a large  genus,  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropi- 
cal. Many  of  the  species  are  shrubby  ; a few  (mostly  her- 
baceous) are  found  in  the  United  States.  — Transit  of 
Mercury,  a passage  of  Mercury  over  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
— Vegetable  mercury,  a Brazilian  plant,  Franciscea 
uniflora,  also  called  manaca.  See  Franciscea. 
mefeuryt  (mer'ku-ri),  v.  t.  [<  mercury,  ».]  To 
wash  with  a preparation  of  mercury. 

They  are  as  tender  as  . . . a lady’s  face  new  mercuried. 

R.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 

mercury-cup  (m&r'ku-ri-kup),  it.  1.  The  cis- 
tern of  a mercury  barometer,  which  is  filled 
with  mercury  and  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
barometer-tube  is  inserted. — 2.  A small  open 
cup  containing  mercury,  used  in  electrical  in- 
struments and  apparatus  as  a connection  for 
conductors.  The  cup  may  be  of  conducting  material 
and  connected  with  one  end  of  the  wire  forming  the  cir- 
cuit, in  which  case  the  circuit  will  be  closed  by  inserting 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  in  the  mercury ; or  the  cup  may 
be  of  non-conducting  material,  in  which  case  both  ends  of 
the  wire  must  be  inserted  in  the  mercury  to  close  the  circuit. 

mercury-furnace  (mer'ku-ri -fer^nas),  n.  A 
furnace  in  which  cinnabar  is  roasted  in  order 
to  cause  the  pure  mercury  to  pass  off  in  fumes, 
which  are  condensed  in  a series  of  vessels, 
mercury-gatherer  (mer'ku-ri-gaTH"er-er),  n. 
In  metal-working,  a stirring  apparatus  which 
causes  quicksilver  that  has  become  floured  or 
mixed  with  sulphur  in  amalgamating  to  resume 
the  fluid  condition,  through  the  agency  of  me- 
chanical agitation  and  rubbing.  E.  H.  Knight. 
mercury-goosefoot  (mer'ku-ri-gos'fut),  n. 
Same  as  mercury,  8 (o). 

mercury-holder  (mer'ku-ri-hoFder),  n.  A vul- 
canite cup,  with  a cover,  used  by  dentists  in 
preparing  amalgam. 

Mercury’s-Violet  (mer'ku-riz-vl''/ o-let),  n.  The 
common  canterbury-bell,  Campanula  Medium. 


Mercury  Air-pump. 

The  letter  C marks  the  point 
where  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is 
attached. 


mercy,  mercye,  mersye,  marsi,  merci,  < OF.  merci, 
mercit,  F.  merci  = Pr.  merce  = Sp.  merced  = Pg. 

It.  merce,  grace,  thanks,  mercy,  pity,  pardon, 

< L.  merces  (merced-),  pay,  reward,  also  bribe, 
price,  detriment,  condition,  income,  etc.,  ML. 
also  thanks,  grace,  mercy,  pity,  pardon,  < merx 
(mere-),  merchandise.  < merere,  mereri,  gain,  ac- 
quire, buy,  also  deserve,  orig.  ‘receive  as  a mercy-stockt, 
share  see  merit.  Cf . amerce,  gramercy.']  1 . 

Pitying  forbearance  or  forgiveness;  compas- 
sionate leniency  toward  enemies  or  wrong- 
doers ; the  disposition  to  treat  offenders  kindly 
or  tenderly ; the  exercise  of  clemency  in  favor 
of  an  offender. 

A man  witheout  marsi  no  marsi  shall  have 
In  tyme  of  ned  when  he  dothe  it  crave. 

MS.  Ashmole  46.  ( Halliwell .) 

The  Lord  is  longsuffering,  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing  the 
guilty.  Num.  xiv.  18. 

A woman’s  mercy  is  very  little. 

But  a man’s  mercy  is  more. 

Sir  Ilugh,  or  the  Jew’s  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  334). 

The  sentiment  of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  tie 
laws  of  the  universe  provide  to  protect  mankind  from  de- 
struction by  savage  passions.  Emerson,  John  Brown. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  forbearance,  good  will, 
or  favor;  also,  a kindness  undeserved  or  un- 
expected; a fortunate  or  providential  circum- 
stance; a blessing:  as,  it  is  a mercy  that  they 
escaped. 

I am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  . . . 
which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant.  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

E’en  a judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 

Seems  iu  their  eyes  a mercy  for  thy  sake. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  132. 

3.  Pity;  compassion;  benevolence:  as,  a work 
of  mercy. 

In  coueitise  lyued  haue  y, 

And  neuerc  dide  werkis  of  mercyes. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

Which  now  of  these  three  . . . was  neighbour  unto  him 
that  fell  among  the  thieves?  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed 
mercy  on  him.  Luke  x.  36,  37. 

4.  Discretionary  action ; unrestrained  exercise 
of  the  will  and  the  power  to  punish  and  to 
spare : as,  to  be  at  one’s  mercy  (that  is,  wholly 
in  one’s  power). 

At  length,  vpon  their  submission,  the  king  tooke  them 
to  merde,  vpon  their  fine,  Avhich  was  seized  at  twentie 
thousand  marks.  Holinshed , Hen.  III.,  an.  1265. 

And  the  offender’s  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  355. 

Last,  ’bout  thy  stiff  neck  we  this  halter  hang, 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  * 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

A lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  anything  is 
denied  him  ; and  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be  cruel,  she  is, 
from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mercy.  Swift . 

Covenanted  mercies.  See  covenant.  — Fathers  of 
Mercy,  the  name  of  a society  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary priests,  founded  in  France  in  1806  and  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1842.— For  mercy!  for  mercy’s 
sake ! an  exclamation,  usually  an  appeal  to  pity. 

Fer.  Myself  am  Naples; 

Who  with  mine  eyes,  never  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck’d. 

Mir.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  437. 

God-a-mercyt.  See  (?odi.— Great  mercy t.  [Imitated 
from  gramercy,  ME.  grant  mercy.  See  gramercy .]  Great 
favor. 

Great  mercy,  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a thrall 
Whose  freedom  shall  thee  turne  to  greatest  scath ! 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  18. 

Sisters  of  Mercy.  See  sisterhood.  — Spiritual  and 
corporal  works  of  mercy.  In  the  middle  ages,  seven 
great  works  of  mercy  were  enumerated  called  the  spirit- 


mere 

mercy-seat  (mkr'si-set),  n.  The  place  of'  mercy 
or  forgiveness;  the  propitiatory;  specifically, 
the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among 
the  Jews.  This  was  of  gold,  surmounted  at  each  end 
by  a cherub  with  outstretched  wings.  On  this  covering 
the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled,  and  from 
this  place  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses  or  to  the  high 
priest.  Hence,  to  approach  the  mercy-seat  is  to  draw  near 
to  God  in  prayer. 

A propitiation. 

Our  Saviour,  our  Ransom,  our  Spokesman,  our  Mercy- 
stock.  Hutchinson,  Works,  p.  192.  (Davies.) 


mercy-stroke  (mer'si-strok),  n.  The  death- 
stroke,  as  putting  an  end  to  pain ; the  coup  de 
grace. 

merdt  (merd),  n.  [Also  mard;  < OF.  (and  F.) 
merde  = Pr.  merga  = Sp.  mierda  = Pg.  It.  merda , 

< L.  merda,  dung,  ordure.]  Ordure;  dung;  ex- 
crement. 

If  after  thou  of  garlike  stronge 
The  savour  wilt  expell, 

A mard  is  sure  the  onely  meane 
To  put  away  the  smell. 

Kendall  s Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1577).  (Fares.) 

Haire  o’  th’  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merds,  and  clay. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

Merdivorse  (mer-div'o-re),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fem.pl. 
of  merdivorus : see  merdivorous.']  A group  of 
dipterous  insects  which  feed  upon  dung, 
merdivorous  (mer-div'o-rus),  a . [<  NL.  mer- 
divorus, < L.  merda , dung,  + v or  are,  devour.] 
Feeding  upon  excrement ; devouring  dung. 
mere1  (mer),  n.  [Formerly  also  meer,  meere , 
mear;  < ME.  mere , meere , < AS.  mere,  a lake, 
pool,  the  sea,  = OS.  men,  a lake,  = OFries.  mar , 
a ditch,  = MD.  mare , maer , D.  meer , meir = OHG. 
marl,  mari,  merl,  meri,  MHO.  mer,  G.  meer  = 
Icel.  marr  — Goth,  marei,  a lake;  = W.  mor  = 
Gael.  Ir.  muir  = Lith.  mares  = Russ,  more  = L. 
mare  (>  It.  mare  = Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  mar  = OF.  mer, 
mier,  meir,  F.  pier),  sea,  ML.  also  mara,  > OF. 
and  F.  mare,  f.,  a lake,  pool,  pond;  cf.  Skt. 
maru,  desert,  < y/  mar,  die : see  mort 1,  mortal . 
Hence  in  comp,  mermaid,  merman,  etc.;  and 
nit.  deriv.  marsh,  marish.]  A pool ; a small  lake 
or  pond.  [Not  used  in  the  U.  S.,  except  artifi- 
cially in  some  local  names,  in  imitation  of  Brit- 
ish names : as,  Harlem  mere  in  Central  Park  in 
New  York.] 

Then  he  wendez  his  way,  wepande  for  care, 

Towarde  the  mere  of  Mambre,  wepande  for  sorewe. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  778. 

As  two  Fishes,  cast  into  a Meer, 

With  fruitful  Spawn  will  furnish  in  few  yeer 
A Town  with  victuall. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies. 

On  the  edge  of  the  mere  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  al- 
ready ordered  a cluster  of  forts  to  be  erected. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  431. 

mere2  (mer),  n.  [Formerly  also  meer,  meere , 
mear,  meare ; < ME.  meer,  mere,  < AS.  gemeere 
= D.  meer,  a limit,  boundary,  = Icel.  marr, 
border-land.]  1.  A boundary;  boundary-line. 
The  furious  Team,  that  on  the  Cambrian  side 
Doth  Shropshire  as  a meare  from  Hereford  divide. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion.  (Fares.) 

As  it  were,  a common  mear  between  lands. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Ans.  to  Malone,  p.  309. 

2.  A balk  or  furrow  serving  as  a boundary-  or 
dividing-line  in  a common  field ; also,  a boun- 
dary-stone ; a merestone.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.]— 3.  A private  carriage-road.  [North. 
Eng.] — 4.  A measure  of  29  or  31  yards  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  in  England,  it  is  defined  by 
Blount  as  “29  yards  in  the  low  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  31 
in  the  high.”  Mining  claims  were  measured  by  meres,  the 
discoverer  of  a lode  being  allowed  to  claim  two  meres. 


of  con>oral  mer^are  tofeed  the  hun^y,  give  merest  (mer),  * [Also  meer,  meare  to.;  < mere 2, 


seven  works 

drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  prisoners,  visit 
the  sick,  harbor  strangers,  bury  the  dead;  of  spiritual 
mercy,  to  convert  sinners,  instruct  the  ignorant,  counsel 
the  doubtful,  console  the  afflicted,  bear  wrongs  patiently, 
forgive  injuries,  pray  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Cath. 
Diet. 

In  fulflllynge  of  Godis  commandmentis  and  of  the  seven 
dedis  of  mercy  bodili  and  gostly  to  a manys  euen  cristen. 
Bolle,  quoted  in  Hampole’s  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[Pref.,  p.  xi. 

To  cry  (one)  mercy,  (a)  See  cry,  V.  (&)  To  proclaim  a tax. 
Bot  Athelstan  the  maistrie  wan  and  did  iham  merde  crie, 
& alle  Northwales  he  sat  to  treuage  hie. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  28. 

=Syn.  1.  Clemency,  etc.  See  leniency. 

mercyt,®.  t.  [<  ME.  mercien,  < OF.  merder,  thank, 
also  fine,  < merci,  thank,  mercy,  fine : see  mercy, 
n.,  and  cf.  merce , amerce .]  1.  To  thank. 

Mildeliche  thenne  Meede  merdede  hem  alle 
Of  heore  grete  goodnesse.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  21. 

2.  To  fine ; amerce. 

Forsters  did  somoun,  enquered  vp  & doun 
Whilk  men  of  toun  had  taken  his  venysoun, 

& who  that  was  gilty  thorgh  the  foresters  sawe, 
Merceid  was  full  hi.  Bob.  of  Brunne , p.  112. 


i.]  I.  trans.  To  limit;  hound;  divide  or  cause 
division  in. 

That  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name, 

Which  mear’d  her  rule  with  Africa  and  Byze. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome,  st.  22. 

At  such  a point, 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  meered  question.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  13.  10. 

ii.  intrans.  To  set  divisions  and  bounds. 

For  hounding  and  mearing,  to  him  that  will  keepe  it 
justely,  it  is  a bond  that  brideleth  power  and  desire. 

Forth’s  PI.,  L 55.  D.  (Fares.) 

mere3  (mer),  a . [Early  mod.  E.  also  meer,  meere  ; 
= OF.  mer,  mier  = Pr.  mer,  mier  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
mero,< L.  merus,  pure,  unmixed  (as  wine),  bence 
bare,  only,  mere.]  1.  Pure ; sheer ; unmixed. 
For  neither  can  he  fly,  nor  other  harme. 

But  trust  unto  his  strength  and  manhood  meare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  34. 

The  most  part  of  them  are  degenerated  and  growen  all- 
most  meere  Irish.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Our  wine  is  here  mingled  with  water  and  with  myrrh ; 
there  [in  the  world  to  come]  it  is  mere  and  unmixed. 

Jer.  Taylor , Worthy  Communicant. 


mere 

2f.  Absolute;  unqualified;  utter;  whole;  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

Those  who,  being  in  mere  misery,  continually  do  call 
on  God.  Munday  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  204). 

Certain  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  2.  3. 

Signor  Francisco,  whose  mere  object  now 

Is  woman  at  these  years,  that’s  the  eye-saint,  I know, 

Amongst  young  gallants.  Middleton,  The  Widow,  v.  1. 

Although  there  is  such  plenty  of  fish  and  fowle  and  wild 
beasts,  yet  are  they  so  lasie  they  will  not  take  paiues  to 
catch  it  till  meere  hunger  constraine  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  228. 
3.  Sheer;  simple;  nothing  but  (the  thing  men- 
tioned); only:  as,  it  is  mere  folly  to  do  so; 
this  is  the  merest  trash. 

’Tis  a mere  toy  to  you,  sir ; candle-rents. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  4. 
Forc’d  of  meer  Necessity  to  eat, 

He  comes  to  pawn  his  Dish,  to  buy  his  Meat. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Satires  of  Juvenal,  xi. 

A mere  courtier,  a mere  soldier,  a mere  scholar,  a mere 
anything,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  character. 

Addison,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 
Mere  right,  in  law,  the  right  of  property  without  posses- 
sion. = Syn.  Mere,  Bare.  Mere  is  much  oftener  used  than 
bare.  Bare  is  positive ; mere  essentially  negative.  Strict- 
ly, bare  means  only  without  other  things , or  no  more  than: 
as,  the  bare  mention  of  a name.  Mere  seems  to  imply  de- 
ficiency: as,  mere  conjecture;  mere  folly.  In  implying 
smallness  of  amount  it  is  sometimes  the  same  as  bare.  In 
Shakspere,  Hamlet,  iii.  1,  “a  bare  bodkin ’’might  be  ex- 
pressed by  “a  mere  bodkin.” 

mere3t  (mer),  adv.  [<  mere3,  a.]  Absolutely; 
■wholly. 

On  my  faith,  your  highness 
Is  mere  mistaken  in  me. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 

I know  I shall  produce  things  'meere  devine. 

Marston , The  Fawne,  ii.  1. 

mere4t  (mer),  a.  [ME.,  also  meere,  mare,  < AS. 
meere,  mere  — OS.  mart  = OHO.  mart,  MHO. 
meere  = Icel.  mcerr  = Goth,  mers  (in  comp,  waila- 
mers),  famous;  akin  to  L.  memor,  mindful,  re- 
membering, Skt.  sj smar,  Zend  mar,  remember: 
see  memory.']  Famous. 
mere5t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mare1. 
meregoutte  (mar'got),  n.  [F.  mere-goutte,  < L. 
merits,  pure,  unmixed,  + gutta  (>  F.  goutte),  a 
drop:  see  mere3  and  gout1.]  The  first  running 
of  must,  oil,  etc.,  from  the  fruit  before  pressure 
has  been  applied  to  it:  usually  limited  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape. 

merelt,  ».  [Also  (pi.)  merelles,  merits ; < ME. 
merels,  < OF.  merelle,  nine  men’s  morris,  F.  me- 
relle,  marelle,  hopscotch,  < merel  (ML.  merellus, 
merallus),  a counter,  a piece  in  draughts,  also  a 
game.]  One  of  the  counters  or  pegs  used  in 
the  game  called  fivepenny  or  nine  men’s  morris; 
hence  {pi.)  the  game  itself.  See  morris1. 

Merelles,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in  England,  nine 
men’s  morris,  and  also  live-penny  morris,  is  a game  of 
some  antiquity.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  416. 
merely  (mer'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  meerly ; 
< ME.  merely;  < mere3  + -ly%.]  If.  Absolutely; 
wholly;  completely;  utterly. 

What  goodes,  catalles.  Jewels,  plate,  ornamentes,  or 
other  stuff,  do  merely  belong  or  apperteyne  to  all  the  sayd 
promocions.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  197. 

I wish  you  all  content,  and  am  as  happy 
In  my  friend’s  good  as  it  were  merely  mine. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  3. 
2.  Simply;  solely;  only. 

Excusing  his  [Mahomet’sl  sensuall  felicities  in  the  life 
to  come,  as  meerly  allegoricall,  and  necessarily  fitted  to 
rude  and  vulgar  capacities.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  46. 

The  prayers  are  commonly  performed  merely  as  a mat- 
ter of  ceremony.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  212. 

merenchyma  (me-reng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fi£pog,  a part,  + ( 'jzap)eyxvpa , in  mod.  sense  ‘pa- 
renchyma f:  see  parenchyma.']  In  hot.,  an  imper- 
fect cellular  tissue  composed  of  more  or  less 
rounded  cells  with  large  intercellular  spaces. 
Meyen.  [Obsolete.] 

merenchymatous  (mer-eng-kim/a-tus),  a.  [< 
merenchyma(t-)  + -ous.]  Having  the  structure 
or  appearance  of  merenchyma. 
meresaucet,  n.  [<  ME.  meresauce;  appar.  < OF. 
mure  (ML.  muria),  pickle,  brine,  + sauce , 
sauce.  Cf.  OF.  saulmure , pickle.]  Brine  or 
pickle  for  flesh  or  fish.  Prompt.  Parv .,  p.  334- 
Palsgrave. 

meresman  (merz'man),  n.  [Formerly  also 
mearsman,  meersman;  < mere’s,  poss.  of  mere2,  + 
man.]  One  who  points  out  boundaries.  [Ob- 
solete or  local.] 

The  use  of  the  word  “mere”  has  been  revived  in  the 
meresmen  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  a few  years  since  for 
ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  parishes. 

N.  and  Q.,  7 th  ser.,  V.  291. 

mere-stake  (mer'stak),  n.  A pollard  or  tree 
standing  as  a mark  or  boundary  for  the  division 
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of  parts  or  parcels  in  coppices  or  woods.  Also 
called  mere-tree. 

merestead  (mer'sted),  n.  [Also  meerstead , 
mesestead ; < mere2  + stead.]  The  land  within 
a particular  mere  or  boundary ; a farm. 

The  men  were  intent  on  their  labours, 
Busy  with  hewing  and  building,  with  garden  plot  and  with 
merestead. 

Longfellow,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

merest  one  (mer'ston),  n.  [Formerly  also  meer- 
stone,  meerestone;  < ME.  merestone,  merestane ; 

< mere2  + stone.]  1.  A stone  to  mark  a boun- 
dary. 

The  mislaier  of  a meere  stone  is  to  blame.  But  it  is  the 
unjust  judge  that  is  the  capitall  remover  of  land-markes, 
when  he  defineth  amisse  of  lands  and  property. 

Bacon,  Judicature. 

2.  Figuratively,  a limit. 

That  you  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  within 
the  ancient  merestones,  without  removing  the  mark. 

Bacon,  Speech  to  Hutton  (Works,  XIII.  202). 

mereswinef,  meerswinet,  n.  [ME.  mereswyne, 
etc.,  < OF.  marsouin;  < mere 1 + swine.]  A dol- 
phin or  porpoise. 

Grassede  as  a mereswyne  with  corkes  fulle  huge. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1091. 

mere-tree  (mer'tre),  n.  Same  as  mere-stake. 

A meere  tree,  a tree  which  is  for  some  bo^nd  or  limit  of 
land.  Nomenclator  (1585).  (N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  191.) 

meretrician  (mer-e-trish'an),  a.  [=  OF.  mere- 
triciien,<  L.  meretrix  {-trie-),  a prostitute,  + -ian.  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  prostitutes ; meretricious. 
Take  from  human  commerce  Meretrician  amours. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  263.  {Davies.) 

meretricious  (mer-e-trish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  meretricio,(  L.  meretricius,  of  or  pertaining  to 
prostitutes,  < meretrix,  a prostitute : see  mere- 
trix.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prostitutes;  wan- 
ton; libidinous. 

The  meretricious  world  claps  our  cheeks,  and  fondles  us 
unto  failings.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  26. 

Her  deceitful  and  meretricious  traffick  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Is.  xxiii.  17. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  attractions;  having  a gaudy 
but  deceitful  appearance ; tawdry ; showy : as, 
meretricious  dress  or  ornaments. 

Pride  and  artificial  gluttonies  do  but  adulterate  nature, 
making  our  diet  healthless,  our  appetites  impatient  and 
unsatisfiable,  and  the  taste  mixed,  fantastical,  and  mere- 
tricious. Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  6. 

A tawdry  carpet,  all  beflowered  and  befruited— such  a 
meretricious  blur  of  colors  as  a hotel  offers  for  vulgar  feet 
to  tread  upon.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xxxviii. 

meretriciously  (mer-e-trish'us-li),  adv.  In  a 
meretricious  manner;  with  false  allurement; 
tawdrily;  with  vulgar  show, 
meretriciousness  (mer-e-trish'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  meretricious;  false  show  or 
allurement ; vulgar  finery, 
meretrix  (mer'e-triks),  n.  [L.,  a prostitute,  < 
merere,  earn,  gain,  serve  for  pay:  see  merit.] 

1.  A prostitute;  a harlot. 

A beautiful  piece, 

Hight  Aspasia,  the  meretrix. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
That  she  [Cynthia!  was  a meretrix  is  clear  from  many 
indications — her  accomplishments,  her  house  in  the  Sub- 
ura.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  813. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  bivalves:  same  as 
Cytherea.  Lamarclc,  1799. 

Merganetta  (mer-ga-net'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Mergus 
+ Gr.  vyrra,  a duck.]  A remarkable  genus  of 
Anatidce,  combining  characters  of  mergansers 
with  those  of  ordinary  ducks,  and  having  fur- 
thermore a sharp  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  wing; 
the  torrent-ducks.  See  torrent-duck. 
Merganettinas  (mer"ga-ne-ti,ne),  n. pi.  [NL., 

< Merganetta  + -inai.]  A subfamily  of  Anati- 
+dce  constituted  by  the  genus  Merganetta. 
merganser  (mer-gan'ser),  n.  [NL.  (>  Sp.  mer- 

gansar),  < L.  mergus,  a diver  (water-fowl),  + 
anser,  goose:  see  Mergus  ecn&Anser.]  1.  A bird 


Hooded  Merganser  [Lophodytes  cucullatus). 

of  the  genus  Mergus  or  subfamily  Mergince , fam- 
a sawmill,  garbill,  or  fishing-duck. 
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A merganser  resembles  a duck,  but  has  a cylindrical  instead 
of  a depressed  bill,  with  a hooked  nail  at  the  end,  and  a ser- 
ration of  very  prominent  back-set  teeth.  Several  species 
are  among  the  common  water-fowls  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  common  merganser  or  goosander,  Mergus  mer- 
ganser or  Merganser  castor,  is  about  2 feet  long,  and  nearly 
3 in  extent  of  wings.  In  the  male  the  upper  parts  are  glossy - 
black  var  ied  with  white  on  the  wings,  the  lower  parts  white 
tinged  with  salmon-color,  the  head  and  neck  glossy  dark- 
green  like  a drake’s,  and  the  bill  and  feet  coral-  or  vermilion- 
red.  The  head  is  slightly  crested.  The  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser, M.  serrator,  is  a similar  but  somewhat  smaller 
bird,  with  a reddish  breast  and  the  head  more  decidedly 
crested.  The  hooded  merganser,  Lophodytes  cucullatus , is 
still  smaller,  black  and  white,  with  a beautiful  erect  semi- 
circular crest.  A South  American  species,  distinct  from 
any  of  the  foregoing,  is  Mergus  brasiliensis. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  Merging : same  as  Mer- 
gus. 

merge  (merj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  merged,  ppr. 
merging.  [<  OF.  merger',  mergir  = It.  merger e,  < 
L.  mergere,  dive,  dip,  immerse,  sink  in,  = Skt. 
■\f  majj,  dip,  bathe.  Hence  emerge,  immerge,  sub- 
merge, immerse , etc.]  I.  intrans.  To  sink  or 
disappear  in  something  else ; be  swallowed  up ; 
lose  identity  or  individuality : with  in. 

He  is  to  take  care,  undoubtedly,  that  the  ecclesiastic 
shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer.  Scott,  Speech,  April,  1802. 

Fear,  doubt,  thought,  life  itself,  ere  long 

Merged  in  one  feeling  deep  and  strong. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  it 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  absorbed  or  en- 
grossed ; sink  the  identity  or  individuality  of ; 
make  to  disappear  in  something  else : follow- 
ed by  in  (sometimes  by  into ) : as,  all  fear  was 
merged  in  curiosity. 

The  plaintiff  became  the  purchaser  and  merged  his  term 
in  the  fee.  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  names  of  Castilian’ and  Aragonese  were  merged  in 
the  comprehensive  one  of  Spaniard. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 
merger1  (mer'jfer),  n.  [<  merge  4-  -er1.]  One 
^.who  or  that  which  merges. 
merger2  (mer'jer),  n.  [<  OF.  merger,  inf.  as 
noun,  a merging : see  merge.]  1 . In  the  law  of 
conveyancing,  the  sinking  or  obliteration  of  a 
lesser  estate  inlands,  etc.,  resulting  when  it  is 
transferred  without  qualification  to  the  owner 
of  a greater  estate  in  the  same  property  (or  the 
like  transfer  of  the  greater  estate  to  the  owner 
of  the  lesser),  if  there  be  no  intermediate  estate. 
At  common  law  the  lesser  estate  was  not  deemed  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  greater,  but  to  be  extinguished,  so  as  to  free  the 
greater  estate  from  the  qualification  or  impairment  which 
the  existence  of  the  lesser  estate  had  constituted.  Thus, 
if  an  owner  of  the  fee  of  land  on  which  there  was  an  out- 
standing lease,  owned  by  another  person,  acquired  the 
lease,  the  lease  was  thereby  annulled,  and  he  thereafter 
held  simply  as  owner  of  the  fee.  It  resulted  sometimes 
that,  if  his  title  to  the  fee  proved  defective,  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  any  claim  under  the  lease. 

Merger  is  the  act  of  law,  and  is  the  annihilation  of  one 
estate  in  another.  Its  effect  is  to  consolidate  two  estates, 
and  to  conform  them  into  one  estate. 

Mayhew,  On  Merger,  I.  i. 
2.  In  the  law  of  contracts,  the  extinguishment 
of  a security  for  a debt  by  the  creditor’s  accep- 
tance of  a higher  security,  such  as  a bond  in  lien 
of  a note,  or  a judgment  in  lieu  of  either:  so 
called  because  such  acceptance,  by  operation 
of  law,  and  without  intention  of  the  parties, 
merges  the  lower  security, 
mergh,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  mar- 
row1. 

Merginae  (mer-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mergus  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  Anatidce,  typified  by  the 
genus  Mergus;  the  mergansers.  Bee  merganser. 
Mergulus  (mer'gu-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816), 
dim.  of  Mergus,  q'.  v.]  A genus  of  small  three- 
toed web-footed  marine  birds  of  the  auk  family, 
Alcidce;  the  dovekies.  There  is  but  one  spe- 
cies, M.  alle.  Also  called  A lie.  See  cut  under 
clovekie. 

Mergus  (mer'gus),  n.  [NL.,  < 1,.  mergus,  a 
diver  (water-fowl),  < mergere,  dive : see  merge.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Mergince,  formerly  coex- 
tensive with  the  subfamily,  now  restricted  to 
such  species  as  the  goosander,  M.  merganser, 
and  the  red-breasted  merganser,  M.  serrator. 
See  merganser. 

meri  (rna'ri),  n.  [Maori  mere.]  A war-ax  or 
war-club  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  seldom  less  than  a foot  or  more  than  18  inches  long, 
and  is  made  of  wood,  hone,  basaltic  stone,  or  green  jade, 
meriseum  (me-ri-e'um),  n.;  pi.  mericea  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fir/piaio v,  neut.  of  pyptatoy,  belonging 
to  the  thigh,  < pyp6 f,  the  thigh : see  meres.]  In 
entom.,  a posterior  inflected  part  of  the  meta- 
sternum of  beetles,  forming  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  socket  of  the  hind  leg.  Knock. 
Meriania  (mer-i-an'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1800), 
named  after  M.  S.  Merian,  a Dutch  artist.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Melastomacese, 
type  of  the  tribe  Merianiese.  There  are  about  ;co 
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species,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  are  erect  shrubs  or  trees  with  long-petioled  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  large  yellow  or  purple  flowers.  Some 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  under  the 
name  of  Jamaica  roses. 

Merianieae  (mer"i-a-ni'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  i865)j  < Meriania  + -ece.]  A 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Mclastomacese , 
based  on  the  genus  Meriania,  characterized 
by  the  generally  terete  or  slightly  angular 
capsular  fruit  and  the  angulated,  cuneate,  or 
fusiform  seeds.  It  embraces  12  genera  and 
about  118  species  of  tropical  American  shrubs 
and  trees. 

mericarp  (mer'i-karp),  n.  [=  F.  mericarpe,  < 
Gr.  pipog,  a part,  + Kaprroc,  fruit.  ] One  of  the 
two  achene-like  carpels  which  form  a cremo- 
earp  or  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants  : same  as 
hemicarp. 

merides,  n.  Plural  of  meris. 

Meridiacese  (me-rid-i-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ba- 
benhorst,  1864),  < Meridion  + -aceee.]  A small 
family  of  diatoms,  taking  its  name  from  the 
genus  Meridion  and  possibly  including  the  ge- 
nus Oncosphenia.  The  fruatule  is  cuneate,  producing 
fan-shaped  colonies,  without  central  nodule.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  doubtful  forms  they  live  in  fresh 
water.  Preferably  Meridionacese. 

meridialt  (me-rid'i-al),  a.  [ME.  merydyall;  < 
LL.  meridialis,  of  midday,  < meridies,  midday: 
see  meridian.']  Of  midday;  meridian. 

Whole  men  of  what  age  or  complexion  so  euer  they  be 
of,  shulde  take  theyr  naturall  rest  and  slepe  in  the  nyght : 
and  to  eschewe  merydyall  sleep. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  244. 

meridian  (me-rid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  me- 
ridian, < OP.  meridien,  < P.  meridien  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
meridiano,  < L.  meridianus,  of  or  belonging  to 
midday  or  to  the  south,  southern,  < meridies, 
midday,  the  south,  orig.  *medidies,  < medius, 
middle,  + dies,  day:  see  medium,  mid 1,  and 
dial.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  midday  or 
noon ; noonday : as,  the  meridian  sun ; the  sun’s 
meridian  heat  or  splendor. 

In  what  place  that  any  maner  man  ys  at  any  tyme  of  the 
yer  whan  that  the  sonne  by  moevyng  of  the  firmament 
cometh  to  his  verrey  meridian  place,  than  is  hit  verrey  Mid- 
day, that  we  clepen  owre  noon,  as  to  thilke  man;  and 
therfore  is  it  cleped  the  Jyne  of  midday. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  § 39. 

Towards  heaven  and  the  full  blazing  sun, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  30. 

The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its  meridian  blaze 
was  powerfully  felt.  Barham,  lugoidsby  Legends,  1. 131. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  culmination  or  highest 
point  or  degree  (the  sun  being  highest  at  mid- 
day); culminating;  highest  before  a decline: 
as,  Athens  reached  its  meridian  glory  in  the 
age  of  Pericles. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or  marking 
a geographical  north  and  south  line;  extend- 
ing in  the  arc  of  a great  circle  passing  through 
the  poles : as,  a meridian  circle  on  an  artificial 
globe. — 4.  Noting  the  eighth  of  Professor  H. 
Rogers’s  twelve  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic  series 
in  the  Appalachian  chain  of  North  America,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically  the  dif- 
ferent natural  periods  of  the  day:  it  corresponds 
with  the  Oriskany  sandstone  (which  see,  under 
sandstone), — 5f.  Consummate;  complete. 

An  effrontery  out  of  the  mouth  of  a meridian  villain. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  186.  ( Davies .) 
Meridian  altitude  of  a star.  See  altitude.—  Merid- 
ian line  on  a dial,  the  twelve  o’clock  hour-line. 

II.  n.  1.  Midday;  noon. — 2t.  Midday  re- 
pose or  indulgence ; nooning : used  specifically 
as  in  the  quotations. 

We  have, . . . in  the  courseof  this  ourtoilsome  journey, 
lost  our  meridian  (the  hour  of  repose  at  noon,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  was  employed  in  slumber,  and  which  the  mo- 
nastic rules  of  nocturnal  vigils  rendered  necessary). 

Scott,  Monastery,  xix. 

Plumdamas  joined  the  other  two  gentlemen  in  drink- 
ing their  meridian  (a  bumper-dram  of  brandy). 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  iv. 

3.  The  highest  point  reached  before  a decline ; 
the  culmination;  the  point  of  greatest  incre- 
ment or  development. 

You  seem  to  marvel  I do  not  marry  all  this  while,  con- 
sidering that  I am  past  the  Meridian  of  my  Age. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

In  the  meridian  of  Edward’s  age  and  vigour. 

, Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  8. 

4.  In  geog.y  a great  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  or  the  half  of  such  a circle 
included  between  the  poles.  The  meridian  of 
a place  is  such  a half-circle  passing  through  it 
and  the  poles.  In  astron.,  it  is  the  circle  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  which  passes  through  the  observer’s  zenith 
and  the  poles  ; the  hour-circle  which  passes  through  the 
zenith.  See  hour-circle. 
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5.  Figuratively,  the  state  or  condition  (in  any  men  ting  other  confections.  Puddings  or  tarts, 
respect)  of  the  people  of  one  place  or  region,  etc.,  covered  with  this  preparation  are  some- 

or  of  persons  in  one  sphere  or  plane  of  exis-  times  called  meringues Meringue  glac6,  ice-cream 

tence,  as  compared  with  those  of  or  in  another:  ^served  with  a casing  of  meringue. 

as,  the  institutions  or  customs  of  Asia  are  not  merino  (me-re'no),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  merinos  c= 


suited  to  the  meridian  of  Europe. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
First  or  prime  meridian,  the  meridian  from  which  lon- 
gitude is  reckoned,  as  that  of  Greenwich.  See  longitude , 2. 

— Magnetic  meridian  of  any  place,  a great  circle  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  that  place  and  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle.  The  angle 
which  the  magnetic  makes  with  the  true  geographical  me- 
ridian is  different  in  different  places  and  at  different  times, 
and  is  oalled  the  magnetic  declination  or  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  See  declination,  and  agonic  line  (under  agonic). 

— Meridian  Of  a globe,  a meridian  drawn  upon  a globe; 
especially,  a brass  circle  concentric  with  the  globe,  and  hav- 
ing the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
one  of  its  faces.  — Secondary  meridian,  in  geog.,  a me- 
ridian whose  longitude  from  the  prime  meridian  has  been 
so  well  determined  that  trustworthy  longitudes  may  be  as- 
certained by  measuring  from  it. 

meridian-circle  (me-rid'i-an-ser//kl),  n.  An 
astronomical  instrument  consisting  of  a tele- 
scope with  cross-wires  and  moving  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  provided  with  a graduated 
circle.  The  meridian-circle  subserves  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  transit-instrument,  and  also  determines  the 
declinations  of  stars. 

meridian-mark  (me-rid'i-an -mark),  n.  A mark 
placed  exactly  north  or  south  of  a transit-instru- 
ment at  a considerable  distance,  to  aid  in  ad- 
justing the  instrument  in  the  meridian,  it  is 
sometimes  placed  near,  with  a lens  interposed  to  render 
the  rays  from  it  parallel  as  if  it  were  really  remote, 
meridies  (me-rid'i-ez),  n.  [L.:  see  meridian.'] 
Meridian;  mid-point.  [Rare.] 

About  the  hour  that  Cynthia’s  silver  light 
Had  touch’d  the  pale  meridies  of  the  night. 

Cowley,  Essays  (Agriculture). 

Meridion  (me-rid'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh, 
1824),  < Gr.  pepldiov,  a small  part,  dim.  of  pipog, 
a part.]  A genus  of  diatoms  with  cuneate  frus- 
tule,  typical  of  the  family  Meridionacese  of 
^Kuetzing. 

meridional  (me-rid'i-o-nal),  a.  [<  ME.  meridi- 
onal, meridional,  < OF.  meridional,  F.  meridional 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  meridional  = It.  meridionale,  < 
LL.  meridionalis,  of  midday,  < L.  meridies,  mid- 
day : see  meridian.  ] 1 . Pertaining  to  the  me- 

ridian ; having  a direction  like  that  of  a terres- 
trial meridian. 

The  meridional  lines  stand  wider  upon  one  side  then  the 
other.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iv. 

Along  one  side  of  this  body  is  a meridional  groove,  re- 
sembling that  of  a peach.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 427. 

2.  Highest;  consummate. 

The  meridional  brightness,  the  glorious  noon,  and  height^ 
is  to  be  a Christian.  Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

3.  Southern;  southerly;  extending  or  turned 
toward  the  south. 

Ethiope  is  departed  in  2 princypalle  parties ; and  that 
is,  in  the  Est  partie  and  in  the  Meridionelle  partie : the 
whiche  partie  meridionelle  is  clept  Moretane. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  156. 
The  which  lyne  ...  is  cleped  the  sowth  lyne,  or  elles 
the  lyne  meridional.  Chaucer , Astrolabe,  i.  4. 

4.  Characteristic  of  southern  climates  or  south- 
ern peoples. 

A dark  meridional  physiognomy. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  1. 139. 
Meridional  distance.  See  distance.— Meridional  parts, 
the  distance  of  any  given  latitude  from  the  equator  upon 
Mercator’s  map-projection  expressed  in  minutes  of  the 
equator.  N eglecting  the  compression,  the  meridional  parts 
are  proportional  to  the  integral  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude, which  is  the  logarithm  of  the  tangent  of  half  the 
polar  distance.  Taking  account  of  the  compression,  the 
secant  of  the  latitude  must  be  divided  before  integrating 
by  1 -1-  c2  cos2  (£>  (where  $ is  the  latitude  and  e the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  meridian). 

meridionality  (me-ridH-o-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  me- 
ridional + -ity.]  1 . The  state  of  being  meridi- 
onal or  on  the  meridian. — 2.  Position  in  the 
south ; aspect  toward  the  south, 
meridionally  (me-rid'i-o-nal-i),  ado.  [<  merid- 
ional + -h/2.]  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian ; 
north  and  south. 

Who  [the  Jews],  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of 
their  Temple,  nor  willing  to  lye  as  that  stood,  doe  place 
their  beds  from  north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep  me- 
ridionally. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

merihedric  (mer-i-he'drik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pipog,  a 
part,  + edpa,  a seat,  base.]  Pertaining  to  some 
part  of  the  faces  of  a polyhedron,  taken  accord- 
ing to  some  regular  system, 
merilst,  n.  See  merels. 

meringue  (me-rang'),  n.  [F.,  said  to  he  < Meh- 
ringen,  a town  in  Germany.]  In  cookery,  a 
mixture  of  white  of  eggs  and  sugar  slightly 
browned,  used  for  ornamenting  and  supple- 


Pg.  merino,  merino  (sheep),  < Sp.  merino,  rov- 
ing from  pasture  to  pasture  (said  of  sheep),  < 
merino,  an  inspector  of  sheepwalks,  a shepherd 
of  merino  sheep,  also  a royal  judge,  < ML.  ma- 
jorimts  (used  in  Spain),  the  head  of  a village,  a 
steward,  majordomo;  ef.  majoraUs,  a chief,  in 
Spain  a head  shepherd,  < L.  major,  greater,  in 
ML.  a head,  chief,  etc.:  see  major,  mayor.]  I. 
a.  1.  Noting  a variety  of  sheep  from  Spain,  or 
their  wool.  See  below. — 2.  Made  of  the  wool 


Head  of  Merino  Ram,  before  and  after  shearing. 


of  the  merino  sheep:  as,  merino  stockings  or 
underclothing.  The  articles  so  designated  are  usually 
made  with  an  admixture  of  cotton  to  prevent  shrinkage. 
— Merino  sheep,  a variety  of  sheep  originally  peculiar 
to  Spain,  but  now  introduced  into  many  other  countries. 
They  are  raised  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  long  fine  wool, 
the  mutton  being  but  little  esteemed.  In  summer  the 
Spanish  sheep  feed  upon  the  elevated  lands  of  Biscay,  Na- 
varre, and  Aragon,  and  toward  winter  are  driven  south- 
ward to  the  fertile  plains  of  New  Castile,  Andalusia,  and 
Estremadura, 

II.  n.  1.  A merino  sheep. — 2.  A thin  woolen 
cloth,  twilled  on  both  sides  and  used  especially 
for  women’s  dresses,  now  to  some  extent  super- 
seded by  cashmere.  It  was  originally  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  merino  sheep.  There  is  a variety  which  has 
an  admixture  of  silk. 

3.  A variety  of  tricot  or  knitted  material  for 
undergarments.  [U.  S.] 

merion  (me'ri-on),  n.  [=  F.  merione,  < NL. 
Meriones,  q.  v.]  A hook-name  of  the  deer- 
mouse  or  jumping-mouse  of  North  America, 
Zapus  hudsonius,  formerly  placed  in  the  genus 
Meriones  under  the  name  of  M.  hudsonicus. 
See  cut  under  deer-mouse,  1. 

Meriones  (me-ri'o-nez),  n.  [NL.,  So  called  with 
ref.  to  the  development  of  the  hind  legs  (cf.  Gr. 
Mypidvyg,  a man’s  name,  companion  of  Idome- 
nens),  < Gr.  pypia,  thigh-bones,  < pypog,  thigh.] 
A genus  of  saltatorial  myomorphic  rodents.  The 
name  has  been  applied : (a)  By  Illiger,  1811,  to  the  Old 
World  jerboas : a synonym  of  Dipus.  (&)  By  ITfjd.  Cuvier, 
1825,  to  a different  genus  of  American  jumping-mice,  now 
called  Zapus.  [Disused  in  both  senses.] 
meris  (me'ris),  «.;  pi.  merides  (-ri-dez).  [NL.,< 
F.  meride  (Perrier),  < Gr.  pept g (pepid-),  a part.] 
A permanent  colony  of  cells  or  plastids,  which 
may  remain  isolated  or  may  multiply  by  gem- 
mation to  form  higher  aggregates  called  demes. 
See  deme  and  zooid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  842. 
merismatic  (mer-is-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pi  pic  pa,  a 
part,  pepicpdg,  a division,  < pepl&iv,  divide,  < pi- 
pog,  apart:  see  merit.]  In  biol.,  dividing  by  the 
formation  of  internal  partitions ; taking  place 
by  internal  partition  into  cells  or  segments. 

Merismatic  cells,  remaining  without  function  sometimes 
for  several  years,  until  the  sap-wood  containing  them  be- 
comes dry  or  heart  wood,  when  they  begin  their  activity. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  680. 

merispore  (mer'i-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  pipog  or  pepk, 
a part,  division,  + endpa,  seed.]  One  of  the 
individual  cells  or  secondary  spores  of  a pluri- 
cellular  (septate  or  compound)  spore, 
meristem  (mer'is-tem),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  pepia- 
rof,  verbal  ad  j.  olpepit)eiv,  divide,  < pipog,  a part.] 
Embryonic  tissue;  undifferentiated,  growing, 
actively  dividing  cells.  Meristem  is  found  in  the 
growing  parts  of  plants.  The  cells  consist  of  a dense  fine 
granular  mass  of  cytoplasm,  in  which  is  embedded  a 
relatively  large  nucleus.  Sap- vacuoles  are  absent  or  mi- 
nute. The  metaplasm  is  small  in  amount.  Intercellular 
spaces  are  absent.  In  the  higher  plants,  the  fertilized 
egg-cell  gives  rise  to  a mass  of  undifferentiated  dividing 


meristem 

cells  — the  primitive  meristem ; part  of  this  soon  differ- 
entiates into  various  of  the  permanent  tissues,  while  the 
remainder,  as  primary  meristem,  continues  to  be  a source 
of  increase  of  permanent  tissue.  Certain  permanent  tis- 
sues may  regain  the  power  of  cell  division  and  in  this 
condition  constitute  secondary  meristem.  This  is  usually 
of  short  duration. 

meristematic  (mer,/is-te-mat'ik),  a.  [<  meris- 
tem + -attc2.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  meristem. 

meristematically  (mer,!'is-te-mat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  meristem. 

meristogenetic  (me-ris-to-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
/lepioTdg,  verbal  adj.  of  yepi(etv,  divide  (see  meris- 
tem), + ybeaig,  generation:  see  genetic .]  Pro- 
duced by  a meristem. 

merit  (mer'it),  n.  [<  ME.  merite,  meryte,  maret, 
< OF.  merite,  F.  merite  = Pr.  merit,  merite  = Sp. 
merito  = Pg.  It.  merito,(  L.  meritum,  that  which 
one  deserves,  desert  (good  or  bad);  also,  a 
ground  of  desert  (service,  kindness,  benefit, 
or  fault,  blame,  demerit),  worth,  value,  impor- 
tance; neut.  of  meritus,  pp.  of  merere,  mereri 
( > OF.  merir),  deserve,  be  worthy  of,  earn,  gain, 
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get,  acquire,  buy,  in  military  use  (sc.  stipendia),  .,  Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasi 

earn  pay,  serve  for  pay;  lit. i receive  as  a share,’  m©ntai)let  (mer  l-ta-bl),  a . j\  OF.  meritaUe 
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For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  naught  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy.  Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  382. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L 583. 
2.  To  deserve  as  a reward;  earn  by  commend- 
able action  or  conduct. 

So  many  most  noble  Favours  and  Respects  which  I shall 
daily  study  to  improve  and  merit.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  34. 

A man  at  best  is  incapable  of  meriting  anything  from 
God-  South. 

3f.  To  reward. 

The  king  will  merit  it  with  gifts. 

„ Chapman , Iliad,  ix.  259. 

=Syn.  1 and  2.  See  deserts,  n. 

II.  intrans.  To  acquire  merit,  benefit,  or 
profit. 

And  yet  he  bode  them  do  it,  and  they  were  bounde  to 
obay,  and  meryted  and  deserued  by  their  obedience. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  496. 
And  if  in  my  poor  death  fair  France  may  merit, 

Give  me  a thousand  blows.  Beau,  and  FI. 

Does  Tertullian  think  they  [the  Christians]  merited  by 
not  being  willing  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  quarrels  of  Infi- 
de’8?  Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius. 


meriter, merit : see  merit.]  Having  merit ; meri- 
torious. 

The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to  ap- 
plaud any  meritable  work. 

B.  J onson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  4. 
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earn  pay,  serve  for  pav;  lit. i receive  as  a share, 
akin  to  Gr.  pepog,  fie  pig , a part,  share,  division, 
popog,  a part,  lot,  fate,  destiny,  fjoipa , lot,  pel- 
pEoOaiy  share,  divide.  Cf.  mercantile , mercenary , 

recompense  or  consideration  deserved.  [Era.]  merttf  iitjy:  “”£) 

We  beleven  of  the  day  of  Doom,  and  that  every  man  merithal  (mer'i-thal),  n.  [NL.  merithallus.  < 
have  hi,  Meryts,  aftre  Gr.  peptg  (yep,),  a part,  + BaUag,  a branch 

r twig.]  In  Dot.,  same  as  mternode. 

meritingt  (mer'i-ting),  p.  a.  Deserving. 


A dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a maim,  . , . 

Have  I deserved  at  your  highness’  hands. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3.  156. 
All  power 

I give  thee;  reign  forever,  ana  assume 

Thy  merits.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  319. 

2.  The  state  or  fact  of  deserving;  desert,  good 
or  bad;  intrinsic  ground  of  consideration  or 
award:  most  commonly  in  the  plural:  as,  to 
treat  a person  according  to  his  merits. 

Here  men  may  seen  how  synne  hath  his  merite. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1. 277. 
Nothing  [no  punishment]  is  great  enough  for 
Silius’  merit.  B.  J onson,  Sejanus,  ii.  1. 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  5. 
Praise  from  a friend,  or  censure  from  a foe, 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  294. 

Specifically — 3.  The  state  or  fact  of  deserving 
well;  good  desert;  worthiness  of  reward  or 
consideration. 


1 oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  with- 
Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  270. 


Reputation  is 
out  deserving. 

This  letter  hath  more  merit  than  one  of  more  diligence, 
for  I wrote  it  in  my  bed,  and  with  much  pain. 

Donne,  Letters,  xiv. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

• Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  34. 

4.  Good  quality  in  general ; excellence. 

The  great  merit  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  is  their  gener- 
ous and  pure  sentiment.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  316. 

5.  That  which  deserves  consideration  or  re- 
ward ; ground  of  desert ; claim  to  notice  or  com- 
mendation: as,  to  enumerate  the  merits  of  a 
person,  a book,  or  a scheme. 

What  a merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid 
from  the  world!  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  240. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Montaigne  to  rise  . . . into  the 
clear  world  of  reality.  Lecky,  Relationism,  1. 113. 

6.  pi.  In  law,  the  right  and  wrong  of  a ease; 
the  strict  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  the  parties, 

n.S  dlstincmieViarl  ffAm  nunnGnwv  ~ I 


’Twere  well  to  torture 
So  meriting  a traitor.  B.  J onson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

meritmongert  (mer'it-mung//ger),  n.  One  who 
advocates  the  doctrine  of  human  merit  as  en- 
titling man  to  divine  rewards,  or  who  depends 
on  merit  for  salvation : used  in  contempt. 

Like  as  these  merit-mongers  doe,  which  esteeme  them- 
selves after  their  merits. 

Latimer,  Sermon,  iii.,  On  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
meritorious  (mer-i-to'ri-us),  a.  [In  older  use 
meritory,  q.  v. ; = OF.  meritoire,  F.  meritoire 
= Pr.  meritori  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  meritorio,  < L.  meri- 
torius,  of  or  belonging  to  the  earning  of  money, 
that  earns  money,  < merere,  mereri,  pp.  meritus, 
earn : see  merit.  In  the  second  sense,  dependent 
more  directly  on  merit.)  1).  That  earns  money; 
hireling.  B.Jonson. — 2.  Deserving  of  reward ; 
worthy  of  praise  or  honor;  possessing  merit. 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call’d, 
Canonized  and  worshipp’d  as  a saint. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii,  1.  176. 

# You  fool’d  the  lawyer, 

And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 
Meritorious  cognition.  See  cognition. 
meritoriously  (mer-i-to'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
meritorious  manner;  in  such  a manner  as  to 
deserve  reward. 

meritoriousness  (mer-i-to'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  meritorious,  or  of  de- 
serving reward  or  honor, 
meritoryt  (mer'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  ME.  meritory,  < 
L.  meritorius,  that  earns  money:  see  meritori- 
ous.'] Deserving  of  reward ; meritorious. 

How  meritory  is  thilke  dede 

Of  charitee  to  clothe  and  fede 

The  poore  folke.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  meritory.  Chaucer , Parson’s  Tale. 

So  many  other  labours  merytoryes  adioyned  in  the  ser- 
uyce  of  god.  Caxton,  Chas.  Gt.,  p.  24. 

So  am  I preuentid  of  my  brethern  tweyne 
In  rendrynge  to  you  thankkis  meritory. 

Skelton,  Garl.  Laurel. 


as  distinguished  from  questions  of  procedure  Skelton,  Garl.  Laure 

and  matters  resting  in  judicial  discretion  or  Hierk1!,  merke^f,  n.  and  v,  Obsolete  forms  < 

favor:  ossontvin.l  i marie.  1. 
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favor;  essential  facts  and  principles  that  lead  marks. 
to  an  opinion  clear  of  personal  bias:  as,  to  mer k2,  nierke2  (mark) 


. A _ ' fv.uvum  AlA kj  . CIO,  CV. 

judge  a case  on  its  merits.—.  Figure  of  merit,  a nu- 
merical coefficient  of  excellence  in  the  performance  of  any 
instrument,  as  a chronometer,  gun,  etc.— Merit  Of  COn- 
dignity,  merit  of  congruity.  See  quotation  under  con- 
dignity,  2.  Order  for  Merit,  a Prussian  order  composed 
of  two  classes,  military  and  civil.  The  first  class  was  found- 
ed by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740.  The  badge  is  a blue  en- 
ameled cross  adorned  with  the  letter  F.,  the  words  “ pour 
le  mente,  ’ and  golden  eagles.  Since  1810  it  has  been  given 
exclusively  for  distinction  on  the  field.  The  second  class 
(or  second  order)  was  founded  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
in  1842  for  distinction  in  science  and  art.  =Svn  Worth 
etc.  See  desert 2,  n.  * 

merit  (mer'it),  v.  [<  ME.  *meriten,  < OF.  meri- 
ter, F.  meriter  = Sp.  meritar  = It.  meritare,  < L. 
meritare,  earn,  gain,  serve  for  pay,  freq.  of  me- 
rere, earn,  gain,  merit:  see  merit,  «.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  deserve;  earn  a right  or  incur  a liability 
to ; be  or  become  deserving  of : as,  to  merit  re- 
ward or  punishment. 


markt. 

— ._  , n.  [Sc.:  see  mark2.]  x 

unit  of  money  formerly  in  current  use  in  Scot 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Silver  Merk  of  Charles  II. 

land,  abolished,  with  the  rest  of  the  Scots  cui 
rency,  in  1707.  It  waB  two  thirds  of  the  pound  Scot 
or  one  eighteenth  of  the  pound  sterling  (131d.  Englis 
money).  See  mark?,  4. 
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merk3t,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  murkl. 
merk't,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  march2. 
merkett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  market. 
merkint  (mer'kin),  n.  [Perhaps  dim.  of  mal- 
kin.]  1.  The  female  pudendum. — 2.  Coun- 
terfeit hair  for  the  female  private  parts. 
Grove,  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. — 3.  A mop  used 
in  cleaning  cannon. 

Merlangus  (m£r-lang'gus),  n.  [NL.  (ML  . m er- 
lingus),  < F.  merlan,  a whiting:  see  merling.] 
A Cuvierian  genus  of  gadoid  fishes  whose  type 
is  the  common  European  whiting,  M.  merlan- 
gus, and  to  which  various  limits  have  been  as- 
signed. 

merle1,  merl  (merl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
mearl;  < ME.  merle,  < OF.  merle ; F.  merle  = 
Pr.  merle  = Sp.  merla  = Pg.  melro,  merlo  = It. 
merlo,  merla  — D.  meerle  = MLG.  merle  — G. 
dial,  merle  (MLG.  also  merlink,  MHG.  merlin), 
(.Li.  merula,  f.,  later  also  merulus,  m.,  a black- 
bird.] The  common  European  blackbird,  Tar- 
dus merula  or  Merula  vulgaris.  See  cut  under 
blackbird. 

To  walke  and  take  the  dewe  by  it  was  day. 

And  heare  the  Tnerle  and  mavise  many  one. 

Henryson,  Complaint  of  Creseide,  1.  24. 

Vernal  Chaucer,  whose  fresh  woods 
Throb  thick  with  merle  and  mavis  all  the  year. 

Lowell , Under  the  Willows. 
rnerle2t,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  marfl-. 
merligoes,  mirligoes  (mer'li-goz),  n,  [“Per- 
haps q.  [as  if]  merrily  go,  because  objects  seem 
to  dance  before  the  eyes”  (Jamieson).]  Dizzi- 
ness; vertigo.  [Scotch.] 

My  head ’s  sae  dizzy  with  the  mirligoes. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxviii. 

merlin  (mer'lin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mer- 
line , marlin , mer  lion,  marlion , marly  on;  < ME. 
mer lone,  merlion,  marly  on,  merlyon  (also  er- 
roneously merlinge),  < OF.  esmerillon,  emerillov , 
F.  6m&rillon  = Pr.  esmerilho  = Sp.  esmerejon 
= Pg.  esmerilhao  = It.  smeriglione , a merlin; 
aug.  of  OF.  * esmerle  ==  It.  smerlo  = OHG. 
smirl,  MHG.  smirle,  G.  scTimerl,  schmirl  = 
Icel.  smyrill  (also  D.  smerlijn  = MLG.  smerle 
= MHG.  smirlin,  smerlirik,  smirlinc , G.  schmer- 
lin),  a merlin,  < ML.  smerillus,  smerlus,  a mer- 
lin; appar.,  with  unorig.  initial  s (developed 
in  Rom.),  < L.  merula,  a blackbird,  merle: 
see  merle L]  1.  A kind  of  hawk;  a falcon  of 
small  size,  belonging  to  the  genus  Fa,lco,  and 
to  that  section  of  the  genus  called  JEsalon  or 
Hypotriorclm.  There  are  several  species,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  tiie  European  merlin,  stone-falcon,  or 


Merlin  ( Falco  eesalon  or  sEsalon  regulus ). 


sparrow-hawk,  F.  regulvs,  F.  oesalon,  or  F.  lithofalco,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  European  birds  of  prey,  but  very 
spirited.  Though  only  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  thus  not 
much  larger  than  a thrush,  it  has  been  used  in  hawking 
for  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  game.  The  correspond- 
ing falcon  of  North  America  is  Richardson’s  merlin,  F. 
richardsoni,  a near  relative  of  the  common  pigeon-hawk 
of  the  same  country,  F.  columbarius. 

The  merlyon  that  paynyth 
Hymself  ful  ofte  the  larke  for  to  seeke. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L 339. 

The  merlin  is  the  least  of  all  hawks,  not  much  bigger 
than  a black-bird. 

Holmes,  Acad,  of  Arm.,  ii.  11,  § 57.  ( Nares .) 
2.  A hardy,  active  pony,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  Shetland,  found  in  Wales. 

The  county  [Montgomery]  was  long  famous  for  its  hardy 
breed  of  small  horses  called  merlins,  which  are  still  to  be 
met  with.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  789. 


merling 

merling  (merTing),  n.  [<  ME.  merlyng,  mer- 
lynge,  with  accom.  term,  -ing  (as  in  whiting) 
(ML.  merlingus),  < OP.  merlan,  merlanc,  mer- 
lanke,  P.  merlan  (>  Sp.  marlan),  a whiting,  < L. 
merula,  a fish,  the  sea-carp,  a transferred  use  of 
merula,  a blackbird.]  A small  gadoid  fish, 
Merlangus  merlangus,  the  European  whiting. 
Merlin’s-grass  (mer'linz-gras),  n.  A species  of 
quillwort,  Isoetes  lacustris,  growing  in  lakes. 
According  to  a local  Welsh  tradition,  it  is  mar- 
velously nourishing  to  cattle  and  fishes, 
merlon  (mer'lon),  n.  [<  F.  merlon  = Sp.  mer- 
lon = Pg.  merlao,  a merlon,  < It.  merlo,  a mer- 
lon, perhaps  < LL.  *mcerulus,  dim.  of  meerus, 
murus,  wall:  see  mure.]  In  for t.,  the  plain 
member  of  masonry  or  other  material  which 
separates  two  crenelles  or  embrasures ; a cop. 
See  battlement. 

The  battery  was  soon  erected,  the  merlons  being  framed 
of  logs  and  filled  with  earth.  Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  175. 

The  merlons  of  the  Guelf  battlements  were  square,  those 
of  the  Ghibelline  were  “ a coda  di  rondiue  ” — that  is,  in 
shape  like  the  letter  M. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  200. 

Merluciidse  (mer-lu-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mer- 
lucius + -idee.]  In  Gill’s  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a family  of  Gadoidea  or  gadoid  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Merlucius.  The  caudal 
region  is  moderate  and  coniform  behind ; the  caudal  rays 
are  procurrent  forward ; the  anus  is  submedian ; the  sub- 
orbital bones  are  moderate ; the  mouth  is  terminal ; the 
ventral  fins  aresubjuguiar;  the  dorsal  finis  double,  a short 
anterior  and  a long  posterior  one;  there  is  a long  anal  fin 
corresponding  to  the  second  dorsal ; the  ribs  are  wide,  ap- 
proximated and  channeled  below,  or  with  inflected  sides ; 
and  there  are  paired  excavated  frontal  bones  with  diver- 
gent crests  continuous  from  the  forked  occipital  crest. 
The  family  includes  the  English  hake  and  related  fishes, 
merluciihe  (mer-lu'si-in),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  MerluciideE,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  n.  A gadoid  fish  of  the  family  Merluciidce. 
merlucioid  (mer-lu'si-oid),  a.  Like  a hake;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Merluciidw. 

Merlucius  (mer-lu'si-us),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  mer- 
luche,  merlus,  OF.  merlus,  merluz  (=  Sp.  merluza 
= It.  m erluzzo,  the  hake),  dried  haddock,  < mer- 
lus, haddock,  according  to  M6n^e,  < L.  marls 
Indus,  ocean  pike : maris,  gen.  ofinare,  the  sea; 
lueius,  a fish,  perhaps  the  pike:  see  luce L]  A 
genus  of  fishes  represented  by  the  common  hake 
of  Europe,  M.  merlucius,  and  type  of  the  family 
Merluciidee.  Also  spelled  Merlucdus. 
mermaid  (mer'mad),  n.  [<  ME.  mermayde, 
meremayde  ; < mere  1 + maid.  Cf.  mermaiden .] 
A fabled  marine  or  amphibian  creature  having 
the  form  of  a woman  above  the  waist  and  that 
of  a fish  below,  endowed  with  human  attri- 
butes, and  usually  working  harm,  with  or  with- 
out malignant  intent,  to  mortals  with  whom 
she  might  be  thrown  into  relation. 

Chauntecleer  so  free 

Sang  merier  than  the  mermayde  in  the  see. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  450. 

And  as  for  the  meremaides  called  Nereides,  it  is  no  fab- 
ulous tale  thatgoeth  of  them ; for  looke,  howpainters  draw 
them,  so  they  are  indeed.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  ix.  5. 
Who  would  be 
A mermaid  fair, 

Singing  alone, 

Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea? 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 
False  mermaid,  the  Floerkea  proserjnnacoides,  an  incon- 
spicuous annual  plant  of  the  northern  United  States,  re- 
sembling the  mermaid-weed. — Mermaid  lace,  a fine  Ve- 
netian point-lace.— Mermaid’s  fish-lines,  a common 
seaweed,  Chorda  filum:  so  called  from  its  cord -like  ap- 
pearance. See  Chorda,  2. 

mermaiden  (raer'ina/dri),  n.  [<  ME.  mermaid- 
en, mermayden,  meremaiden;  < mere 1 + maid- 
en. Cf . mermaid.]  A mermaid ; a siren. 

Goth  now  rather  awey,  ye  mennoftthm.es  [L.  sirenes], 
whiche  that  ben  swete  til  it  be  at  the  laste. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

Mermen  and  mermaidens.  The  Century,  XXXV.  537. 
mermaid-fish  (mer'mad-fish),  n.  An  angel-fish, 
Squatina  Squalina,  unnaturally  set  up  for  a 
mermaid  by  a taxidermist, 
mermaid’ S-egg  (mer'madz-eg),  n.  Same  as 
mermaid’ s-purse. 

mermaid’ s-glove  (mer'madz-gluv),  n.  1.  A 
name  given  to  the  largest  of  British  sponges, 
Halichondria  oculata,  from  its  tendency  to 
branch  into  a form  bearing  a remote  resem- 
blance to  a glove  with  extended  fingers.  It 
sometimes  attains  a height  of  2 feet. — 2.  A 
kind  of  alcyonarian  polyp,  Alcyonium  digita- 
tum : same  as  dead-men’ s-fingers. 
mermaid’ S-hair  (m&r'madz-har),  n.  A blaek- 
ish-green  filamentous  species  of  seaweed, 
Lyngbya  majuscula.  See  Lyngbya. 
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mermaid’s-head  (mer'madz-hed),  n.  A popu- 
lar British  name  of  a spatangoid  sea-urchin,  as 
the  Spatangus  or  Amphidetus  cordatus.  Also 
called  heart-urchin. 

mermaid’s-purse  (mer'madz-pers),  n.  An  egg- 


Mermaid’ s-purse. — Egg-purse  of  Nurse-hound  ( Scylliorhinus 
stellar  is) , about  natural  size. 

case  or  ovicapsule  of  a skate,  ray,  or  shark. 
Also  called  sea-pitrse  and  sea-barrow. 

These  cases  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
are  called  mermaid' s-purses.  Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

mermaid-weed  (mer'mad-wed),  n.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Proserpinaca,  which  consists  of  a 
single  species,  marsh-herbs  of  North  America, 
having  comb-toothed  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
flowers. 

mermaladet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  marma- 
lade. 

merman  (mer'man),  n. ; pi.  mermen  (-men). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  *mereman,  meareman;  < 
ME.  mereman  (=  D.  meerman  - G.  meermann ) ; 
< mere1  + man.  Cf.  mermin  and  mermaid.]  1. 
A fabulous  man  of  the  sea,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  that  of  a fish. 

A thing  turmoyling  in  the  sea  we  spide, 

Like  to  a meareman. 

John  Taylor , Works,  ii.  22.  ( Nares .) 

2.  In  her same  as  triton. 
mermian  (mer'mi-an),  n.  [<  Mermis  + -an.']  A 
land-hairworm  of  the  family  Mermiidce  or  Mer - 
mitllidce.  In  their  early  stages  these  worms  are  parasitic 
in  the  visceral  cavities  of  insects,  and  the  young  are  able 
to  move  over  the  ground  or  even  on  trees  during  heavy  dews 
or  in  wet  weather. 

mermint,  n.  [ME.,  also  mer my n,  pi.  mermin- 
nen , < mereminnen , < AS.  meremennen , meremen- 
en,  meremen , f.  (=  MD.  merminne,  maerminne, 
f.,  = MLG.  merminne  = OHG.  meremanne , mere- 
menni , merimeni,  merimin , mermin , n.,  merimin- 
niy  meriminna , f.,  MHG.  mereminne , merminne , 
f.,  a mermaid,  = (with  additional  suffix)  Icel. 
marmennill,  marmendill  (mod.  marbendill),  also 
margmelli  = Norw.  marmwle,  a sea-goblin);  < 
mere , sea,  4-  mennen , fern,  of  man , mann.  man : 
see  mere 1 and  man , and  cf.  merman.]  A mer- 
maid or  merman. 

The  oost  of  Rome  si3  [saw]  mermyns  in  liknes  of  men  and 
of  wommen.  Trevisa,  tr.  of  fligden’s  Polychronicon. 

Ther  heo  funden  the  merminnen 

That  beoth  deor  of  muchele  ginnen. 

Layamon , i.  56. 

Mermis  (mer'mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gepfuc,  a cord, 
string.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mermitlxidce.  M. 
nigrescens  and  M.  albescens  are  examples. 
Mermithidss  (mer-mith'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Mermis  ( Mermitli -)  + -idee.]  A family  of  nema- 
toid  worms,  typified  by  the  genus  Mermis , be- 
longing to  the  order  Gordiacece ; the  land-hair- 
w orms . They  are  aproctous  Nematoidea,  with  a very  long 
filiform  body  and  six  oral  papillae,  the  male  having  two  spic- 
ules and  three  rows  of  papillae  on  the  broadened  caudal  re- 
gion. The  worms  in  their  larval  state  are  parasitic,  like  the 
true  gordians,  being  found  in  the  bodies  of  various  in- 
sects. When  mature  they  live  in  the  ground,  and  some- 
times swarm  to  the  surface  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  vulgar  belief  that  it  has  rained  worms.  Also  Mer- 
mididee,  Mermiidce. 

meroblast  (mer'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  ytpop,  a part 
(see  merit),  + fiMordp,  a germ.]  In  embryol., 
a meroblastic  ovum;  an  egg  or  ovum  contain- 
ing food-yolk  or  nutritive  protoplasm  besides 
the  formative  or  germinal  protoplasm : distin- 
guished from  holoblast. 

meroblastic  (mer-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  meroblast 
+ -ic.]  In  embryol.,  partially  germinal : applied 
by  Remak  to  those  eggs  in  which  there  is  much 
food-yolk  which  does  not  undergo  segmentation 
or  take  part  in  germination:  opposed  to  holo- 
blastic.  Birds,  reptiles,  most  fishes,  and  most 
invertebrates  have  meroblastic  eggs. 
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merocele  (me'ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvp'k,  thigh,  + 
ttykri,  tumor.]  Ifemoral  hernia.  See  hernia. 
merocerite  (me-ros'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ynpop, 
thigh,  + sepap,  torn,  -f  -ite2.]  In  Crustacea,  one 
of  the  joints  of  an  antenna,  borne  upon  the  is- 
chiocerite.  See  antenna. 
meroceritic  (me-ros-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  merocerite 
+ -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a merocerite. 
merogastrula  (mer-o-gas'tro-la),  n. ; pi.  mero- 
gastrulce  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  yepop,  a part,  4- 

NL.  gastrula,  q.  v.]  The  gastrula,  of  what- 
ever form,  of  a meroblastic  egg.  It  is  a discogas- 
trula  if  the  partial  segmentation  is  discoidal,  aperigastrula 
if  the  segmentation  is  superficial  as  well  as  partial 

merogenesis  (mer-o-jen' e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uepo p,  a part,  + jevecup,  generation:  see  genesis.] 
In  biol.,  segmentation;  origination  of  the  seg- 
ments of  which  an  organized  body  may  consist. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  183. 

merogenetic  (mer'o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  merogene- 
sis, after  genetic.]  fVrtaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  exhibiting  merogenesis. 
merohedral  (mer-o-he'dral),  a.  [<  Gr.  ytpop, 
a part,  + iSpa,  seat",  base,  + -al. ] In  crystal., 
same  as  hemihedral. 

merohedrism  (mer-o-he'drizm),  n.  [As  mero- 
hedr-al  + -ism.]  Same  as  hemihedrism. 
meroistic  (mer-o-is'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  glpor,  a part, 
+ tpov,  egg  (ovum),  + -istic.]  Secreting  not 
only  ova,  but  also  vitelligenous  cells : applied 
to  the  ovaries  of  insects.  See  panoistic. 

Dr.  A.  Brandt  has  proposed  the  term  panoistic  for  ova- 
ries of  the  first  mode,  and  meroistic  for  those  of  the  second 
and  third  modes  of  development. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  381. 

meromorph  (mer'o-mfirf),  a.  Same  as  mero- 
morphic. 

meromorphic  (mer-o-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yipop, 
part,  fraction,  + yoptjti ),  form.]  Similar  in  na- 
ture to  a rational  fraction Meromorphic  func- 

tion,  in  the  theory  of  functions,  a function  which,  so  long 
as  the  variable  remains  within  a certain  part  of  the  plane 
of  imaginary  quantity  within  which  the  function  is  said  to 
be  meromorphic,  varies  continuously,  has  a derivative,  and 
is  monotropic  except  in  going  round  certain  points  or  iso- 
lated values  of  the  variable  called  poles,  at  which  the  func- 
tion becomes  infinite.  The  function  is,  therefore,  of  the 
nature  of  a fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
may  be  infinite  series.  An  older  name  is  fractionary  func- 
tion. 

Meromyaria  (mer'o-ml-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yipop,  a part,  + yvp,  a muscle,  + -aria.]  One 
of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Nema- 
toidea, containing  those  threadworms  which 
have  only  eight  longitudinal  series  of  muscle- 
cells,  two  between  each  dorsal  and  ventral  line 
and  lateral  area  respectively.  See  Polymyaria, 
Holomyaria. 

meromyarian  (mer,/o-mi-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  Mero- 
myaria + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mero- 
myaria. 

meroparonymy  (mer"o-pa-ron'i-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
yepop,  a part,  + napumyla,  paronymy : see  pa- 
ronymy.]  Partial  paronymy ; adoption  or  nat- 
uralization of  a Latin  or  Greek  word  in  only 
one  or  two  modern  languages.  Buck’s  Hand- 
book of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  519.  [Rare.] 
Meropid.se  (me-rop'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Merops 
+ -idee. ] An  Old  World  family  of  tenuirostral 
picarian  birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Merops;  the 
bee-eaters  or  apiasters.  They  have  the  feet  not  ?ygo- 
dactyl,  the  bill  long,  slender,  and  acute,  the  sternum  four, 
notched  behind,  the  carotid  single,  the  elseodochon  nude, 
and  a spinal  apterium.  The  range  of  the  family  is  exten- 
sive, including  the  Palearctic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Aus- 
tralasian regions.  The  family  contains  upward  of  30  spe- 
cies, divided  into  several  genera,  and  by  Gray  into  2 sub- 
families, Nyctiornithince  and  M eropinoe.  See  cut  under  bee- 
eater. 

meropidan  (me-rop'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Meropid'ce,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  n.  A bird  of  the  family  Meropidee. 
Meropinse  (mer-6-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Merops 
+ -ince.]  The  leading  subfamily  of  Meropidee, 
containing  nearly  all  the  species, 
meropodite  (me-rop'o-dlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  yypAp, 
thigh,  + Trovp  (tto6~)  = E.  foot,  + -ite2.]  The 
fourth  joint  of  a developed  endopodite,  between 
the  ischiopodite  and  the  carpopodite.  See  cut 
under  endopodite. 

meropoditic  (mf-rop-o-dit'ik),  a.  [<  meropo- 
dite+-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a meropodite:  as, 
the  meropoditic  segment  of  the  leg. 

Merops  (me'rops),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  merops,  < Gr. 
yeposp,  a bird,  the  bee-eater,  appar.  the  same  as 
yepoip,  speaking,  endued  with  speech,  < yipop,  a 
part,  ydpecdai,  divide,  + 6sp,  voice.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Meropidee.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  of 
lithe  and  slender  form,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  swallow, 
which  they  also  resemble  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Tile 
bill  is  long  and  slender,  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed. 
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the  tail  has  the  two  middle  feathers  lengthened,  and  the 
plumage  is  beautifully  variegated  with  bright  colors. 
They  prey  on  insects,  especially  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hy- 
menopters,  which  they  capture  on  the  wing.  There  are 
several  species,  the  best-known  of  which  is  M.  apiaster, 
the  only  one  of  general  distribution  in  Europe,  though  a 
second,  M.  wgyptius,  is  also  found  in  parts  of  Europe.  See 
bee-eater.  Also  called  Apiaster. 

merorganization  (me -r6r//gan-i-za ' short),  n. 
[<  Gr.  p-spog,  part,  + E.  organization.']  Organ- 
ization in  part,  or  partial  organization.  [Rare.  ] 
meros,  merus  (me'ros,  -rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pypog,  thigh.]  1.  In  zodl.,  one  of  the  joints  of 
a maxilliped. — 2.  In  anat.,  the  thigh,  femur, 
or  femoral  segment  of  the  hind  limb,  extending 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  and  corresponding  to 
the  brachium  of  the  fore  limb, 
merosomal  (mer'o-so-mal),  a.  [<  merosome  4- 
-al.]  Of  the  nature  of  a merosome. 
merosome  (mer'o-som),  n.  [<  Gr.  ykpo f,  a part, 
+ aibpa,  body.]  In  zool. , one  of  the  definite  suc- 
cessive parts  or  segments  of  which  the  body  is 
composed;  a metamere ; a somite.  Thus,  one 
of  the  rays  of  a starfish,  or  one  of  the  rings  of  a 
worn  or  crustacean,  is  a merosome. 
Merostoinata  (mer-o-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  gr/ pdf,  thigh,  + ariya,  mouth.]  A group 
of  articulated  animals  to  which  various  values 
and  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  Named  by 
Dana  as  an  order  of  crustaceans,  containing  the  horse- 
shoe-crabs, or  Xiphosura.  ( b ) Extended  to  the  Limulidse 
and  the  Eurypterida.  (c)  Extended  to  the  Limuli- 
dse, Eurypterida , and  Trilobita,  as  a class  of  crustaceans  : 
synonymous  with  Giyantostraca  and  with  Palseocarida. 
(d)  Having  the  same  limits  as  (c),  but  associated  with  the 
Arachnida.  (e)  Restricted,  as  an  order  of  crustaceans,  to 
the  Limulidse:  synonymous  with  Xiphosura.  (/)  Re- 
stricted, as  an  order  of  Giyantostraca,  to  the  Eurypterida, 
and  synonymous  therewith.  See  Poecilopoda.  It  embraces 
the  orders  Xiphosura,  Synxiphosura,  Eurypteridse. 

merostomatous  (mer-o-stom'a-tus),  a . [<  Me- 
rostomata  4-  - ous .]  Pertaining  to  the  Merosto- 
mata , or  having  their  characters, 
merostome  (mer'o-stom),  n.  One  of  the  Mero- 
stomata , i a trilobite  or  a horseshoe-crab, 
merostomous  (me-ros'to-mus),  a.  [<  merostome 
+ -ows.]  Same  as  merostomatous, 

-merous.  [<  Gr.  -yepyg,  combining  form  of  gepog, 
a part.]  A suffix  denoting  4 parted,’  1 divided 
into  parts  ’ : often  used  in  botany  with  a numer- 
ical prefix,  as  2 -merous,  Z-merous , etc.,  to  be 
read  dimerous , trimerous,  etc.,  according  to  the 
Greek. 

Merovingian  (mer-o-vin ' ji-an) , a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
Merovingien , < ML.  Merovingi , the  descendants 
of  Merovceus,  an  ancestor  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  < OHG.  *Merowig  or  MerwigJ]  I.  a. 
Taking  name  from  Merowig  or  Merwig  (L.  Mero- 
vceus), an  alleged  chief  or  king  of  a part  of  the 
Salian  Franks  and  grandfather  of  Clovis:  as,  the 
Merovingian  race,  dynasty,  or  period.  Clovis,  in- 
vading the  Roman  part  of  Gaul  in  A.  d.  486,  founded  the 
Merovingian  or  first  race  of  French  kings  (several  often 
reigning  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  France), 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Carolingian  dynasty  in  751  or 
752.  Some  suppose  Merowig  or  Merovceus  to  have  been 
the  patronymic  of  the  family  or  clan  of  Clovis,  derived  from 
a more  remote  ancestor.— Merovingian  writing,  a va- 
riety of  cursive  script  full  of  flourishes  and  difficult  en- 
lacements  and  combinations  of  letters,  peculiar  to  the 
Merovingian  period  in  France  : used  in  many  documents 
still  in  existence. 

The  writing  of  the  Frankish  empire  to  which  the  title  of 
Merovingian  has  been  applied  had  a wider  range  than  the 
other  national  hands.  It  had  a long  career  both  for  diplo- 
matic and  literary  purposes.  In  this  writing,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  documents,  we  see  that  the  Roman  cursive  is  sub- 
jected to  a lateral  pressure,  so  that  the  letters  received  a 
curiously  cramped  appearance,  while  the  heads  and  tails 
are  exaggerated  to  inordinate  length. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  157. 

ii.  n.  A member  of  the  family  to  which  the 
first  dynasty  of  French  kings  belonged.  See  I. 
meroxene  (me-rok'sen),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptpnc,  a part, 
+ f£voc,  strange,  foreign.]  A variety  of  the  kind 
of  mica  called  6iofe'te,distinguishedby  its  optical 
characters.  See  biotite  and  mica 2.  The  name  was 
early  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the  Vesuvian  biotite,  hut  has 
recently  been  limited  by  Tschermak  to  those  kinds  of  bio- 
tite in  which  the  optic  axial  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  symmetry. 

inerpeople  (mer'pe//pl),  n.  pi.  [<  mer-  (in  mer- 
maid, merman)  + people.]  Fabled  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  with  a human  body  and  a fish-like 
tail : a collective  name  for  mermaids  and  mer- 
men. Gill,  Forum,  III.  85. 
merret,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  mart. 
merrify  (mer'i-fl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  merrifted, 
ppr.  merrifying.  [<  merry1-  + -fy.]  To  cause 
to  be  or  become  merry.  [Rare.] 

It  merry fled  ua  all. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  324.  {Dames.) 
merrily  (mer'i-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  rnerily,  meriely;  < 
merry*-  + -ly%,]  In  a merry,  cheerful,  or  glad 
manner;  with  mirth  and  jollity. 
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merrimake  (mer'i-mak),  n.  and  v.  See  merry- 
make. 

merriment  (mer'i-ment),  n.  [<  merry1  + -merit.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  merry  or  frolicsome; 
hilarious  enjoyment ; jollity:  as,  boisterous  mer- 
riment. 

Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one. 

That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  menment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  3. 
His  deep  eye  laughter-stirr’d 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  The  act  of  making  merry;  mirthful  enter- 
tainment; frolic. 

A number  of  merriments  and  jests  . . . wherewith  they 
have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our  manner  of 
serving  God.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  30. 

We  . . . therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a merriment. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  794. 
3f.  A short  comedy  or  play. 

Some  menial  servants  of  mine  own  are  ready 
For  to  present  a merriment.  Ford,  Fancies,  v.  3. 
—Syn.  See  jolly. 

merriness  (mer'i-nes),  n.  [<  merry 1 + -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  merry;  mirthfulness. 
[Rare.] 

Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  mer- 
riness.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  202. 

2t.  Pleasure ; happiness. 

Wyf  and  chyldren  that  men  desyren  for  cause  of  delit 
and  of  merynesse.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  2. 

merrow  (mer'o),  n.  [<  Ir.  moruach,  moruadh, 
a mermaid,  < muir,  the  sea:  see  mere 1.]  A 
mermaid. 

An  Irishman  caught  a merrow,  with  her  . . . enchanted 
cap  lying  beside  her. 

Baring-Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  505. 
merry1  (mer'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  merrie,  < 
ME.  merie,  mine,  myrie,  murie,  murge,  < AS. 
merige,  mirige,  myrige,  myrege,  also  syncopated 
murge,  gen.  myrges,  etc.,  in  pi.  merge,  mergan, 
pleasant,  delightful  (said  of  grass,  trees,  land- 
scape, the  world,  music,  song,  etc.;  not  applied 
to  a humorous  or  sportive  mood,  nor  to  speech 
or  conduct);  appar.  without  Teut.  cognates,  and 
perhaps,  with  AS.  adj.  suffix  -ig,  < Ir.  Gael. 
mear,  mirthful,  playful,  wanton;  cf.  Ir.  Gael. 
mire,  play,  mirth,  levity,  madness,  Gael,  mir,  v., 
play,  sport,  mirigeach,  playful,  merry.  Hence 
mirth.]  1 . Exciting  feelings  of  enjoyment  and 
gladness;  causing  cheerfulness  or  light-hearted- 
ness; pleasant;  delightful;  happy:  as,  the  merry 
month  of  May;  a merry  spectacle. 

That  hee  had  delyveryd  hym  ou^t  of  his  peynne, 

And  brou3t  hym  into  a mirgurre  [merrier]  plase. 

Chron.  Vilodun , p.  125.  ( Halliwell .) 
The  seson  was  myri  and  softe.  and  the  contre  feire  and 
deli  table.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  384. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  93. 

2.  Playfully  cheerful  or  gay;  enlivened  -with 
gladness  or  good  spirits ; mirthful  in  speech  or 
action;  frolicsome;  hilarious;  jubilant:  as,  a 
merry  company. 

On  that  othir  syde  he  was  oon  of  the  beste  felowes  and 
myriest  that  myght  be  founde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  136. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all ; 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall ; 

'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  35  (song). 
Be  merry,  sister ; I shall  make  you  laugh  anon. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

3.  Sportive  and  mirthful  in  quality  or  charac- 
ter; jocund;  jovial;  rollicking;  funny:  as,  a 
merry  heart ; a merry  song. 

This  riding  rime  serueth  most  aptly  to  wryte  a merie  tale, 
so  Rythme  royall  is  fittest  for  a graue  discourse. 

Gascoigne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (ed.  Arber),  § 16. 
There  is  a kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior  Benedick 
and  her.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  62. 

4.  Brisk;  lively;  cheery. 

Thus  to  the  sea  faire  Maudlin  is  gone 

With  her  gentle  master;  God  send  them  a merry  wind. 

The  Merchant’s  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  333). 
We  tacked  about  and  stood  our  course  W.  and  by  S.,  with 
a merry  gale  in  all  our  sails. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  18. 

5f.  Full  of  gibes;  sneering;  sarcastic.  Bp. 
A tterbury — As  merry  as  a grig.  See  grigi Merry 
dancers.  See  dancer.—  Merry  Greek.  See  Greek.— 
Merry  men,  followers ; retainers. 

His  merie  men  comanded  he 
To  make  him  bothe  game  and  glee. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  128. 
They  drave  back  our  merry  men, 

Three  acres  bredth  and  mair. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  318). 
Merry  timet,  merry  weathert,  pleasure ; joy;  delight. 
Whi,  doth  not  thi  cow  make  myry-wedir  in  thy  dish? 

MS.  Digby  41,  f.  8.  ( HalliweU .) 
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The  Merry  Monarch,  Charles  II.  of  England. — The  more 
the  merrier,  the  larger  the  company  the  greater  the  en- 
joyment. 

But  vchon  enle  we  wolde  were  fyf, 

The  mo  the  myryer  so  god  me  blesse. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  849. 
To  make  merry,  to  be  jovial ; indulge  in  feasting  and 
mirth.  See  merrymake.  = Syn.  1-  3.  Mirthfid,  Jovial,  etc. 
(see  jolly),  gleeful. 

merry1  (mer'i),  v.  t . [<  merry1,  a.]  To  make 
merry  or  glad;  please;  gratify;  delight.  [Rare.] 
Though  pleasure  merries  the  senses  for  a while,  yet  hor- 
ror after  vultures  the  unconsuming  heart. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  p.  43. 
merry1  (mer'i),  adv.  [<  ME.  mcry,  murye;  < mer- 
ry1, “■]  Merrily;  in  a lively  manner. 

Daunsith  he  murye  that  is  myrtheles  ? 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  592. 
merry2  (mer'i),  n.  [Orig.  *mcrise,  then  mer- 
ries, applied  as  a plural  to  the  fruit,  whence 
the  sing,  merry ; < F. merise,  wild  cherry;  origin 
uncertain.  Cf.  cherry'1-,  ult.  < F.  cerise,  cherry.] 
The  wild  cherry  of  England,  Primus  avium. 
merry-andrew  (mer " i-an ' dro),  n.  [<  merry 1 
+ Andrew,  a man’s  name : see  Andrew.  The 
name  Andrew  may  refer  to  some  buffoon  of 
that  name,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known 
(cf.  a similar  use  of  some  man’s  name  in  smart 
Aleck,  a slang  term  for  a would-be  smart  fel- 
low), or  it  may  be  a general  appellation  like 
zany,  a merry-andrew,  ult.  identical  with  John. 
There  appears  to  he  no  evidence  for  the  as- 
sertion (appar.  first  made  by  Heame)  that 
the  name  orig.  referred  to  Andreiv  Boorde, 
doctor  of  physic  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  author  of  the  “Introduction  to  Knowledge  ” 
and  other  works,  and  to  whom  several  jest-books 
were  erroneously  ascribed  (perhaps  because  of 
his  surname,  which  recalls  ME.  boorde,  horde, 
bourde,  a jest : see  bound1).]  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  sport  for  others  by  jokes  and 
ridiculous  posturing ; a buffoon;  a clown. 

Th’  Italian  Merry  A ndrews  took  their  place, 

And  quite  debauch’d  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimace. 

Dry  den,  Epil.  to  Univ.  of  Oxford  (1673),  I.  11. 

merryboukt, n-  [F ormerly  also  merribowke ; ap- 
par. < merry 1 + bouk L]  A cold  posset. 

A silHbub  or  merribowke.  Cotgrave. 

merry-go-down  (mer'i -go -doun'),  n.  Strong 
ale,  or  huff-cap.  [Old  cant.] 

I present  you  with  meate,  and  you  . . . can  do  no  less 
than  present  mee  with  the  best  morning’s  draught  of 
merry -go-downe  in  your  quarters. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e,  Ded.  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  145). 

merry-go-round  (mer'i-go-round'),  n.  A re- 
volving machine,  consisting  of  a series  of  wood- 
en horses  or  carriage-seats,  mounted  on  a cir- 
cular platform,  on  or  in  which  children  and  some- 
times grown  persons  ride  for  amusement.  In 
the  United  States  also  called  a carrousel. 
merry-maid  (mer'i-mad),  n.  A dialectal  form 
of  mermaid . [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
merrymake  (mer'i-mak),  v.  ir,  pret.  and  pp. 
merrymade , ppr.  merrymaking . [Also  merri- 
make; < merry1  + make1."]  To  make  merry; 
frolic. 

With  thee  ’twas  Marian’s  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake.  at  night. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Tuesday. 

The  weak  and  wronged  shall  sit  with  me, 

And  eat  and  drink,  and  merrymake  and  go, 

Singing  a holiday  for  every  one. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXXVIII.  180. 
merrymake  (mer'i-mak),  n.  [<  merrymake , v.'] 
A merrymaking ; sport ; pastime.  Also  written 
merrimake. 

But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  geare, 

And  passe  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake, 

Her  dalliaunce  he  despis'd  and  follies  did  forsake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  21. 

We’ll  have  feasts, 

And  funerals  also,  merrymakes  and  wars. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

merrymaking1  (mer'i-ma/king),  n.  The  act  of 
making  merry;  a convivial  entertainment;  a 
gay  festival. 

Is  this  a place  for  mirthful  cheer? 

Can  merry-making  enter  here? 

Wordsworth,  Matron  of  Jedborough. 

merrymaking2  (mer'i-ma^king),  a . Producing 
mirth  or  sport. 

His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars,  . . . provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

merryman1  (mer'i-man),  n.  A dialectal  form 
of  merman.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
merryman2  (mer'i-man),  n. ; pi.  merrymen 
(-men).  A merry-andrew ; a buffoon ; a clown : 
used  as  an  appellative  or  pretended  surname 
for  a clown : as,  Mr.  Merryman . 


merrymeeting 

merrymeeting  (mer'i-merting),  n.  A meeting 
for  mirth  or  sport ; a merrymaking ; a festival. 

The  studious  man  prefers  a book  before  a revel,  the  rig- 
ours of  contemplation  before  merry-meetings  and  jolly 
company.  South,  Sermons,  VIII.  408. 

merry-night  (mer'i-nit),  «.  A rural  festival 
held  in  the  north  of  England,  where  young 
people  meet  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing. 

He  hears  a sound,  and  sees  the  light, 

And  in  a moment  calls  to  mind 

That  ’tis  the  village  Merry-Night! 

Wordsworth,  The  Waggoner. 

merrythought  (mer'i-that),  n.  The  furcula 
or  wishbone  of  a fowl’s  breast:  so  called  from 
the  sport  of  breaking  it  between  two  persons 
of  whom  each  pulls  at  one  of  the  two  ends,  to 
determine  which  is  to  be  married  first,  or  which 
is  to  hj,ve  a wish  gratified  that  has  been  mentally 
formed  for  the  occasion,  the  winner  being  the 
one  who  gets  the  longer  fragment. 

I have  known  the  shooting  of  a star  spoil  a night’s  rest; 
and  have  seen  a man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his  appe- 
tite, upon  the  plucking  of  a merry-thought. 

Addison,  Omens. 

merry-tottert  (mer'i-tot,/er),  n.  [<  ME.  mery- 
totyr,  merytoytir,  mery  totyr,  myry  totyr  ; < mer- 
ry11  + totter , a swing.]  A swing  for  children. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  518;  Cath,  Ang.,  pp.  235,  390. 
merry-trotter  (mer'i-trot,/er),  n.  A variant  of 
merry-totter.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
merrywing  (mer ' i - wing),  n.  The  whistle- 
wing or  common  goldeneye  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, Clangula  clangula;' also,  the  buffle,  Buce- 
pliala  alhcolo.  G . Trumbull , 1888.  See  cut  un- 
der buffle 1.  [Connecticut.] 
merse  (mers),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mersare,  dip,  freq. 
of  mergere,  pp.  mersus,  dip:  see  merge .]  To 
dip  or  plunge  into  or  under  a liquid. 

In  all  cases  where  the  simple  envelopment  of  the  object, 
only,  is  concerned,  no  word,  probably,  is  more  unexcep- 
tionable than  merse.  (1)  This  word  is  of  common  use  in 
cases  where  an  object  is  placed  in  a fluid,  semi-fluid,  or 
any  easily  penetrable  material.  (2)  It  depends  upon  no 
form  of  act.  (3)  It  is  without  limit  of  duration. 

J.  W.  Dale,  Classic  Baptism,  p.  131. 

mersementt,  n.  See  mercement.  Gesta  Bo- 
manorum , p.  288.  ( Halliwell .) 

Mersenne’s  laws.  See  law1. 
mersht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  marsh. 
mersion  (mer'shon),  n.  [=  F.  mersion,  < L. 
mersio(n-),  a dipping,  < mergere,  pp.  mersus, 
dip : see  merse,  merge.  Cf.  emersion,  immersion, 
submersion.’]  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging 
under  a liquid;  immersion. 

The  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion  thence,  doth 
figure  our  death  to  the  former,  and  reviving  to  a new  life. 

Barrow,  Baptism. 

merswinet,  n.  See  mereswine. 

Mertensia  (mer-ten ' si -a),  n.  [NL.  (Roth, 
1797),  named  after  F.  C.  Mertens , a German 
botanist.]  A genus  of  boraginaceous  plants 
of  the  tribe  Lithospermese , characterized  by 
havingbractless  or  very  slightly  bracted  flower- 
clusters,  an  almost  naked  corolla  of  bell-funnel 
shape,  and  obliquely  attached  nutlets.  There 
are  about  16  species,  natives  of  eastern  Europe,  extra- 
tropical  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  and  handsome  blue  or 
purplish  flowers  in  corymbs  composed  of  loose  raceme-like 
clusters.  The  plants  are  called  smooth  lungwort.  M. 
Virginica,  the  Virginian  cowslip  or  lungwort,  is  a fine 
spring  wild  flower  of  the  eastern  United  States,  also  in 
gardens.  Pneumaria  maritima,  the  sea-lungwort,  a sea- 
coast  plant  of  both  hemispheres  in  northern  latitudes,  also 
called  8ea-bugloss,  and  locally  oyster-plant,  has  sometimes 
been  referred  to  this  genus.  See  lungwort , 2. 
merthet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mirth. 

Meru  (mer'o),  n.  [Skt.  meru.]  In  Hind,  myth., 
the  central  mountain  of  the  earth,  of  prodi- 
gious size  and  precious  material,  having  on  its 
summit  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

Merula  (mer'ij-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  merula,  a 
blackbird : see  merle1.]  A genus  of  thrushes,  of 
the  family  Turdidce,  giving  to  that  family  the 
alternative  name  Merulidce.  The  genus,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  was  based  in  1816  by 
W.  E.  Leach  upon  the  European  blackbird,  Turdus  meru- 
la, or  Merula,  vulgaris.  (See  cut  under  blackbird.)  It  also 
includes  such  species  as  the  ring-ouzel,  M.  torquata,  and 
the  American  robin,  M.  migratoria.  By  many  naturalists 
it  is  used  as  a subgenus  or  mere  synonym  of  Turdus. 
Copsichus  in  one  sense  is  a synonym. 

Merulidae  (me-ro'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Merula  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  dentirostral  oscine  passer- 
ine birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Merula,  now 
usually  called  Turdidce;  the  thrushes.  In  the 
classification  of  Swainson  (1837)  it  was  differently  consti- 
tuted from  Turdidoe  proper,  and  divided  into  Brachypodi- 
nae,  Myotherince,  Mendince,  Crateropodince , and  Oriolince. 
meruline  (mer'o-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Merula,  or  a subfamily  Mendince. 
merits,  n.  See  meros. 
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mervailest,  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of 

marvelous. 

mervaillet,  mervailet,  etc.,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete 

forms  of  marvel. 

merveil-du-jour  (mer-valy'dii-zhor'),  n.  [P. 
merveille-du-jour,  lit.  ‘marvel  of  the  day’:  mer- 
reille,  marvel ; du  for  de  le,  gen.  of  def.  art.,  of 
the ; jour,  day.]  An  English  collectors’  name 
for  certain  noctuid  moths.  The  common  mer- 
veil-du-jour is  Agriopis  aprilina;  another  is 
Diphthera  orion. 

merveillet,  merveilet,  etc.,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete 

forms  of  marvel. 

merveilleuse  (mer-va-lyez'),  n.  [F.,  fern. 

of  merveilleux,  marvelous:  see  marvelous.]  A 
fashionable  woman  under  the  Directory  in 
France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  which  time  ultra-fashionable  people  affected 
extraordinary  innovations  in  costume,  especial- 
ly in  a fancied  revival  of  the  feminine  dress  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  of 
their  mythology.  See  incroyable. 
mervelet,  merveilet,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete  forms 
of  marvel. 

merveloust,  mervelyoust,  a.  Middle  English 

forms  of  marvelous. 

merwoman  (mer'wum'an),  n. ; pi.  merwomen 
(-wim,/en).  [<  mer-,  as  in  mermaid,  + woman.] 

A fabled  sea-creature  with  the  body  of  a woman 
and  the  tail  of  a fish;  a mermaid.  T.  Gill. 
meryt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  merry b 
Merychippus  (mer-i-kip'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
p.ypv%  (/n/pvK-),  a ruminating  animal  (applied  to 
a fish)  (>  pypvKt&iv,  prjpvKafciv,  ruminate:  see 
merycism),  + 'iirrroq,  horse.]  A genus  of  fossil 
horses,  of  the  family  Equidce,  founded  by  Leidy 
in  1856  upon  remains  from  the  Pliocene  of  North 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  more  generalized 
forms,  and  is  related  to  Hipparion  and  to 
Protohippus. 

merycism  (mer'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  pr)pvmop6g, 
chewing  the  cud,  rumination,  < pijpvu^ew,  chew 
the  cud,  ruminate.]  The  abnormal  habit  or 
act  of  raising  the  food  from  the  stomach  to  the 
mouth,  and  remasticating  it ; rumination  in  the 
human  species.  It  occurs  in  healthy  persons, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  association  with  mental 
defect  or  disease. 

Merycopotamidse  (mer'i-ko-po-tam'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [Nii.,<.  Merycopotamus  4-  -idee.]  An  extinct 
family  of  omnivorous  artiodactyl  ungulates, 
typified  by  the  genus  Merycopotamus.  Their 
nearest  relatives  are  the  existing  hippopotamuses,  with 
which  they  are  believed  to  have  agreed  in  the  massive 
obese  body  with  phalangigrade  feet  of  four  digits  each, 
the  obtuse  rounded  snout  with  superolateral  nostrils,  and 
the  two  inguinal  mammas.  They  differ  in  some  dental 
characters,  as  the  comparatively  small  cylindroconic 
canines,  and  the  inequality  of  the  upper  and  lower  molars, 
the  former  of  which  simulate  those  of  ruminants  in  the 
detail  of  their  structure. 

Merycopotamoidea(mer//i-ko-pot-a-moi'de-a), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  < Merycopotamus  + -oidea.]  "A 
superfamily  founded  by  Gill  in  1872  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  family  Merycopotamidee. 
Merycopotamus  (merti-ko-pot'a-mus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  yr/pv!;  (pypvK-),  a ruminating  animal 
(>  pypvid&iv,  fiypvud^eiv,  ruminate),  + iroTap6q, 
river.  Cf.  hippopotamus.]  The  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the  family  Merycopotamidee, 
founded  by  Falconer  and  Cantleroy  upon  re- 
mains from  the  Siwalik  hills  of  India, 
mes-t.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  prefix  mis-2. 
mesa  (ma'sa),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  mensa,  a table: 
see  mensal1.]  A small  table-land ; a broad  and 
flat  river-terrace ; a level  or  gently  sloping 
region.  The  most  typical  mesas  are  capped  with  a 
resistant  sheet  of  rock,  sucli  as  sandstone  or  lava,  under- 
laid with  weaker  layers ; they  represent  the  much  re- 
duced area  over  which  these  strata  once  extended.  [In 
common  use  in  southwestern  United  States.] 
mesad  (me'sad),  adv.  [<  mes(on)  + -ad3.]  To- 
ward the  meson ; in  a mesal  direction.  B.  G. 
Wilder. 

mesail,  mezail,  n.  [OF.  1]  The  vizor  of  a hel- 
met, especially  of  the  armet,  or  any  headpiece 
having  the  face-opening  covered  by  two  sepa- 
rate movable  parts,  the  upper  one  of  which 
contained  the  ceillere,  or  sight-opening.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

mesal  (mes'al),  a.  [<  meson  + -al.]  Middle; 
median ; relating  to  the  meson  or  middle  length- 
wise vertical  plane  of  the  body  between  the 
right  side  and  the  left.  Also  mesian  and  me- 
dial. 

mesalliance  (ma-zal-li-ons'),  n.  [F.]  Same  as 

misalliance. 

mesally  (mes'al-i),  adv.  In  the  meson  or  median 
plane  of  the  body : as,  to  cut  mesally ; to  be  situ- 
ated mesally.  Also  mesially. 


meseise 


Helmet  with  Mesail  in  two  parts. — Spanish,  16th  century. 


mesamceboid  (mes-a-me'boid),  n,  [<  Gr.  uiaoq, 
middle,  + NL.  amoeba,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  elSoq,  form.] 
One  of  the  free  amoebiform  cells  of  the  meso- 
derm or  middle  germ-layer  of  the  embryo ; also, 
a leucocyte  or  wandering  cell  of  the  adult, 
mesaraic  (mes-a-ra  'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  *ueaa- 
paiicog , pertaining  to  the  mesentery,  < pecsapaiov 
(sc.  deppa),' the , mesentery,  < peoog,  middle  (see 
meson),  + apaid,  the  flank,  belly,  < apaidq,  thin, 
lean.  Cf.  mesentery .]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mesentery ; mesenteric : chiefly 
in  the  compound  omplialomesaraic. 

II.  n.  Same  as  mesentery. 
mesaraical  (mes-a-ra 'i-kal),  a.  [<  mesaraic  + 
-at.]  Same  as  mesaraic.  Also,  erroneously, 
meseraical. 

Vena  porta  is  a vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the 
liver,  and  receiving  those  meseraical  veins  by  whom  he 
takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  liver.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  97. 

mesarteritis  (mes-ar-te-ri'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  peaoq, 
middle,  + aprypta,  an  artery,  + -itis.]  Inpathol., 
inflammation  of  the  middle  coat  of  an  artery, 
mesaticepjhali  (mes//a-ti-sef 'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  mesaticephalic.]  Persons  whose  skulls  are 
mesaticephalic. 

mesaticephalic  (mes//a-ti-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a- 
lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  glcaarog,  Attic  peaa-or,  midmost 
(poet,  superl.  of  peaoq,  middle),  + ue<j>a7Ji,  head : 
see  cephalic.]  Having  an  index  of  breadth 
from  75  to  80  (Topinard) : applied  to  skulls. 

Skulls  are  classified  according  to  their  cephalic  indices 
into  three  groups  — dolichocephalic,  mesaticephalic , and 
brachycephalic.  Nature,  XXXIII.  4. 

mesaventuref,  mesaunturet,  n.  Middle  Eng- 
lish forms  of  misadventure. 
mescal  (mes-kal'),w.  [Am.  Sp.  mezcal, <Nahuatl 
mexcalli.]  An  intoxicating  spirit  distilled 
from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave 
Americana  of  Mexico.  Also  mexcal,  mezcal. 
meschauncet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
mischance. 

meschieft,  meschefet,  meschevet,  n.  and  v. 

Middle  English  forms  of  mischief. 
meschitt,  n.  A form  of  mesquit. 
mesdam.es,  n.  Plural  of  madame. 
mesdemoiselles,  n.  Plural  of  mademoiselle. 
meself,  n.  [ME.,  also  mees,  mes,  < AS.  mese, 
meose,  mise,  myse,  a table,  also  what  is  on  the 
table,  = OHG.  mias,  meas  = Goth,  mes,  a table ; 
cf.  L.  mensa,  a table : see  mensal b]  A dinner; 
meal. 

My  Iorde  es  seruede  at  ylk  a mese, 

With  thritty  knyghttis  faire  and  free. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  105). 
mese2t,  v.  t.  [For  amese,  < OF.  amesir,  amaisir, 
to  calm,  pacify,  < ML.  *admitiare,  < ad,  to,  + 
wife,  mild.  N.E.D.]  To  moderate ; subdue  ; 
abate ; mollify. 

Wylt  thou  mese  thy  mode  [abate  thy  anger]  and  menddyng 
abyde?  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  764. 

Mese  youre  hart  and  mend  youre  mode. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  175. 

mese3  (mes),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  moss1. 
meseems  (me-semz' ),  V.  impers. ; pret.  meseemed. 
[Orig.  and  prop,  two  words  me  seems  (pret.  me 
seemed ):  me,  dat.  of  I (see  me1)-,  seem,  appear: 
see  seem1.  Cf .methinks.]  It  seems  to  me.  See 
methinlcs. 

And  when  in  Combat  these  fell  Monsters  cross. 

Me  seem  some  Tempest  all  the  seas  doth  toss. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 
The  knave  that  doth  thee  service  as  full  knight 
Is  all  as  good,  meseems,  as  any  knight. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

meseiset,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mis- 
ease. 


mesel 
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meshed 


meselt  (mez'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mesell,  lobes  and  the  crura  cerebri.  See  6 rain.  Also  mesothorax ; the  epimeral  sclerite  of  the  meso- 
messel  (rare,  the  word  being  prop.  ME.  only);  < mesencephal,  mesocephalon.  pleuron. 

ME.  mesel,  mesell,  a leper,  <OE.  mesel,  mezel,mei-  mesenchyma  (mes-eng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.]  Same  mesepistermun  (mes-ep-i-ster'num),  pi. 
sel,masel,musel,meseau,tem.mesele, meselle, etc.,  as  mesenchyme.  mesepisterna  na).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ploo$,  middle, 

a leper,  leprous,  < ML.  misellus,  a leper,  lit.  a mesenchymal  (mes-eng'ki-mal),  o.  [<  mesen - + NL.  cpisternum,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
wretched  person,  a wretch,  < L.  misellus,  a chyme  + -ah]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  mesothoracic  epistema. 

wretch,  a noun  use  of  misellus,  wretched,  unfor-  derived  from  mesenchyme ; mesenchymatous.  meseraic,  meseraical.  Erroneous  forms  of 

The  ordinary  mesenchymal  cells.  mesaraic , mesaraical. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  194.  mesethmoid  (mes-eth'moid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
mesenchymatous  (mes-eng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [<  peoo;,  middle,  + E.  ethmoid.']  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
mesenchyma(t-)  + -ows.]  Same  as  mesenchymal. 

. . The  body-cavity  contains  mesenchymatous  elements, 

tent  confused  by  writers  with  measles  (ME.  me-  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1886,  p.  64. 

seles,  maseles ):  see  measles.  There  is  no  author-  mesenchyme  (mes'eng-ldm),  n.  [<  NL.  mesen- 
ized  form  *measle  or  *measelry  for  mesel,  meselry,  chyma  \ Gr.  iikcoc.  middle,  + eyxvp-a,  an  in- 
such  spellings  being  recent  sophistications  of  fu8i0n.]  The  tissue  or  substance  of  the  meso- 
derm of  some  animals,  as  sponges 


tunate,  dim.  of  miser,  wretched : see  miser 1,  of 
which  mesel  is  thus  ult.  a dim. form , without  dim . 
force.  The  word  mesel  became  practically  obso- 
lete before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  being 
supplanted  by  leper.  It  has  been  to  some  ex- 


the  proper  ME.  spellings  mesel,  meselry,  due  to 
the  confusion  mentioned.]  A leper. 

In  that  Flom  Jordan,  Naaraan  of  Syrie  bathed  him, 
that  was  fulle  riche,  but  he  was  meselle ; and  there  anon 
he  toke  his  hele.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  104. 

He  that  repreveth  his  neighebor,  outher  he  repreveth  ' „ 

hym  by  som  harm  of  peyne  that  he  hath  on  his  body,  as  mesenTera.,  n. 

..  ....  mesentena,  n. 


taining  to  the  mesethmoid. 

II.  n.  The  middle  ethmoidal  bone ; the  me- 
dian element  of  the  compound  ethmoid  bone. 
It  is  the  part  called  in  human  anatomy  the  lamina  per- 
pendicularis,  or  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lateral  masses  of  that  bone,  or  the  eth- 
moturbinals.  See  ethmoid. 

mesethmoidal  (mes-eth-moi'dal),  a.  [<  mes- 


mesenna,  musenna  (me-,  mu-sen'a),  n.  , 
can.]  The  bark  of  Albizzia  anthelmintica. 


[Afri-  * ethmoid 


-«*•] 

It  mesh1  (mesh), 


Same  as  meseilnnoid. 

[Formerly  also  meash  and 


Also  called  bisenna, 


is  used  as  a teeniafuge. 
besenna. 

Plural  of  mesenteron. 

Plural  of  mesenterium. 

[<  mesentery 


mesel,  “croked  harlot,’*  or  by  som  synne  that  he  dooth.  mcj)cuuvL,a,  ...  * .......  ...  ....  ... 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale,  mesenterial  (mez-en-te'ri-al),  a. 

Abaffeled  up  and  down  the  town  for  a messel  and  a + -al.]  Same  as  mesenteric. 
scoundrel.  London  Prodigal,  ii.  4.  ( Nares .)  -j  ile  jow  development  of  the  mesenterial  filament, 

meseledt,  a.  [Also  meseld,  mezled,  mesled,  mes-  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  426. 

elled,  messeled  (after  OF.  mesele,  pp.) ; < mesel  mesenteric  (mez-en-ter'ik),  a.  [<  mesentery  + 
+ -ed2.  Prob.  confused  with  measled.]  Lep-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mesentery,  in  any 


rous. 

Meseau  [F.J,  a meseUed,  scurvie,  leaprous,  lazarous  per- 
son. Cotgrave. 

meselednesst,  n.  [Also  meseldness,  mezeldness; 
< meseled  + -ness.]  Leprosy. 

Meselerie  [F.j,  mesledness,  leaprosie,  scurvinesse. 

Cotgrave. 

mesel-houset,  n.  [ME.,  < mesel  + house L]  A 
hospital  for  lepers. 

And  to  meselle  houses  of  that  same  lond, 

Thro  thousand  marke  onto  ther  spense  he  fond. 


sense:  as,  mesenteric  attachment — Mesenteric 
artery,  an  artery  which  ramifies  between  the  two  layers  of 
a mesentery.  In  man  there  are  two  large  arteries  of  this 
name,  superior  and  inferior,  both  branches  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta.—  Mesenteric  chamber,  the  space  between  any 
twomesenteriesof  an  actinozoan. — Mesenteric  fever, fil- 
aments, ganglia,  gland.  See  the  nouns.— Mesenteric 
lymphatic,  a lacteal.— Mesenteric  septum.  Same  as 
mesentery,  2. — Mesenteric  vein,  a vein  which  corresponds 
to  a mesenteric  artery. 

mesentericat  (mes-en-ter'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peaevrlptov,  the  mesentery:  see  mesentery.]  In 
bot.,  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi. 


mesellet,  ».  a Middle  English  form  of  measles. 
Cath.  Ang.,  p.  236. 

meselryt, ».  [ME.,  also  mesclrie,  mesylery,  < OF. 
meselerie,  mezelerie,  maselerie,  muselerie  (ML.  re- 
flex meselaria),  leprosy,  also  a house  for  lepers, 
< mesel,  a leper:  see  mesel.]  Leprosy. 


Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  136.  mesenteriolum  (mes-en-te-ri'd-lum),  n.  [NL., 


dim.  of  mesenterium,  mesentery : see  mesentery.] 
A duplicature  of  peritoneum  connecting  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  with  the  mesentery, 
mesenteritis  (mes-en-te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < mes- 
entery + -itis.]  In pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 


Payne  is  sent  by  the  rightwys  sonde  of  God,  and  by  his  mesenterium  (mes-en-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  mesente- 
suffrance,  be  it  meselrie,  or  maheym,  or  maladie.  _ ~ ^ria  {- a).  [NL. : see  mesentery.]  A mesentery. 

pi.  mesentera 


■ Chaucer,'  Parson’s  Tale.  Mesenteron'  (mes-en'te-ron)"  n. 

ci  A wi  //  Li>i  nn  +ViA^mrv  / ..  \ r XT  T , ” / 


(-ra).  [NL.  mesenteron,  < Gr.  pkcog,  middle,  + 
Ivfepov,  intestine.]  In  embryol.,  the  interior  of 
the  archenteron  or  primitive  intestine ; the  in- 
testinal cavity  in  an  early  stage,  bounded  by 
the  hypoblast. 

After  the  formation  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  separation 


mash,  and  dial,  maslc;  < ME.  maske,  < AS. 
*masc,  transposed  max,  also  dim.  nuescre  (rare) 
= MD.  masche,  maesche,  D.  maas  = MLG.  masc.he 
= OHG.  masca,  MHG.  G.  masche  = Icel.  moskvi 
= Sw.  masha  = Dan.  maske,  a mesh,  net.  Cf. 
W.  masg,  a mesh,  network,  mesgl,  a mesh ; Lith. 
mazgas,  a knot,  megsti,  knot,  weave  nets.]  1. 
One  of  the  clear  spaces  of  a net  or  netting:  an 
opening  in  network  of  a size  determined  by 
the  distance  apart  of  the  knots  by  which  the 
crossing  twines  or  threads  are  united;  also,  a 
clear  space  between  the  threads  or  wires  of  a 
sieve. 

Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight, 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 

The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Epodes,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively,  network ; means  of  entangle- 
ment ; anything  that  serves  to  entangle  or  con- 
strain: often  in  the  plural:  as,  the  meshes  of 
the  law. 

A golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnatB  in  cobwebs. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  122. 

Breaking  the  mesh  of  the  bramble  fine. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

The  home  ties  that  make  a web  of  infinite  fineness  and 
soft  silken  meshes  around  his  heart. 

D.  O.  Mitchell,  Reveries  of  a Bachelor,  iv 

3.  pi.  In  lace  and  similar  fabrics,  the  whole 
background,  often  formed  of  threads  very  irreg- 
ularly spaced. — 4.  In  mach.,  the  engagement 
of  the  teeth  of  gearing : as,  the  mesh  of  a toothed 
wheel  with  the  teeth  of  a rack  or  with  the  cogs  of 
another  wheel. — 5.  A tool  used  in  embroidery, 
knitting,  etc.,  for  the  production  of  stitching  of 
regular  size,  and  sometimes  having  a groove  to 
guide  the  scissors.  Diet.  Needlework. 


Mesembryanthemess  (me-sem//bri-an-the'me- 
e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fenzl,  1835),  < Hesembryanthe- 
mum  + -eas.]  Atirbe  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  plants  of  the  family  Aizoaceee,  char- 
acterized by  having  leaves  without  stipules, 

andthe  tube  of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary.  „ 

It  includes  3 genera,  Mesembryanthemum,  the  type,  Petra-  of  a portion  of  the  archenteron,  the  hypobiastie  cavity  is  mesh1  (mesh),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  meash 

gonia,  and  Anisostigma,  and  about  461  species,  which,  known  as  the  mesenteron.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1.  11.  ' ’ *'  ' ’ 1 J1 

although  having  a wide  range,  abound  principally  in  the  . . 

southern  part  of  Africa.  The  group  was  originally  given  mesenterOUlC  (mes-en-te-ron  lk),  a.  [\  mesen - 
family  ran£  Sometimes  written  Mesembryacese,  Mesem-  teron  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesente- 
bryeie.  . ron 

Mesembryantliemum  (me-sem-bri-an'the- Mesentery  (mez'en-ter-i),  pi,  mesenteries 
nram),n.  [NL.  (Dillemus,  1719),  prop.  Mesem-  /jz\  [<  NL.  mesenterium,  < Gr.  peaevrepiov,  the 
bnanthemum,  < Gr.  peoyafipia^  midday the  mesentery,  lit.  the  middle  intestine,  (.ptoog,  mid- 


(and  *mash  ?) ; < ME.  maskenf  mesh ; from  the 
noun:  see  mesli1,  n . Cf.  immesh.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  make  in  meshes;  form  the  meshes  of. 

Within  the  loft  are  many  tarry-fingered  Penelopes  mend- 
ing old  nets  and  meshing  new  ones. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXV.  5. 


south  (<  fitoog,  middle,  + yuepa,  day),  + avdepovy 
a flower,  < avQciv , bloom,  \ avOog , a flower : see 
anther.’]  A large  genus  of  dicotyledonous 
choripetalous  plants  of  the  family  Aizoacese , 
the  carpet-weed  family,  type  of  the  tribe 
Mesembryanthemese.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate 
fleshy  herbs,  sometimes  slightly  woody,  with  thick  fleshy 
leaves,  and  showy  white,  yellow,  or  rose-colored  flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillary  clusters.  The  fruit  is  a capsule, 
which  is  hygroscopic,  swelling  out  and  opening  in  the  rain, 
and  so  allowing  the  seeds  to  escape.  The  genus  embraces 
some  400  species,  reaching  by  far  its  greatest  development 
in  South  Africa,  a few  species,  mostly  littoral,  being  scat- 
tered in  the  Canaries,  the  Mediterranean  region,  Australia, 
etc.  A general  name  for  the  species  is  fig-marigold , also 
midday-flower  and pig’s-face.  M.  crystallinum  is  the  ice- 
plant  (which  see).  M.  acinaciforme  and  M.  edule  of 
South  Africa  are  called  Hottentot  fig.  M.  dolahriforme  is 
^.the  hatchet-leafed  fig-marigold  (see  dolabriform). 

mesembryo  (me-sem'bri-o),  n.  [<  Gr.  piao;,  mid- 
dle, + ipppvov,  embryo:  see  embryo.]  The  blas- 
tula  stage  of  the  ova  of  metazoans,  parallel  with 
the  adult  colonies  of  such  protozoans  as  Eudo- 
rina.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1887. 
mesembryonic  (me-sem-bri-on'ik),a.  [<  mesem- 
bryo(n-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  amesembryo. 
mesencephalic  (mes//en-se-fal/ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [<  mesencephalon  + -ic.]  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  encephalon,  as  the  midbrain;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mesencephalon : as,  the  mes- 
encephalic segment  of  the  brain, 
mesencephalon  (mes-en-sef'a-lon), «.;  pi.  mes- 
cncephala  (-la).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pern;,  middle,  + 


die,  + ivrepov,  intestine:  see  enteron .]  1 . In  anat., 
a fold  or  duplicature  of  peritoneum  investing  the 
intestine  or  other  abdominal  viscus  wholly  or 
in  part,  and  serving  to  retain  such  viscus  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  con- 
sists of  two  layers  of  peritoneum,  separated  in  that  part 
of  their  extent  which  is  wrapped  around  the  viscus,  in  the 
rest  of  their  extent  lying  closely  apposed,  but  still  having 
between  them  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  which 
go  to  the  viscus,  together  with,  usually,  a quantity  of  fat. 

In  man  the  mesentery  of  the  intestine  is  connected  by  its 
root  to  the  spinal  column  for  a distance  of  about  six  inches, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  its  breadth,  or  the  dis- 
tance from  the  vertebra;  to  the  intestinal  border,  is  about 
four  inches.  The  term  mesentery  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  the  reflection  of  peritoneum  which  keeps  the  small  in- 
testine in  position,  in  which  case  the  similar  foldings  about 
other  viscera  have  special  names,  as  mesoarium , memo  ce- 
cum, mesocolon,  mesoduodenum,  mesogastrium , mesomstry,  . o 
mesorchium,  mesorectum,  mesovarium.  See  these  words.  *** 

Also  mesaraic. 

2.  Jnzodl.,  some  structure  like  a mesentery;  a 
perivisceral  or  mesenteric  septum.  ( a ) In  Actino- 
zoa,  one  of  the  several  membranous  partitions  which  radi- 
ate from  the  wall  of  the  gastric  sac  to  that  of  the  body  ver- 
tically across  the  somatic  or  perivisceral  cavity,  which  is  Tnesll^t  V,  t. 

thno  dividpd  intrt  a pnrrPBnnnHinff  rmmlipr  nf  mPRAnt.prin.  , , * 

mash1.  Florto. 


2.  To  catch  in  a net,  as  fish ; hence,  to  entangle ; 
entrap  in  meshes. 

The  goodlyhed  or  beaute  which  that  kynde 
In  any  other  lady  hadde  yset 
Kan  noght  the  mountance  of  a knot  unbynde 
About  his  herte,  of  alle  Cryseydes  net ; 

He  was  so  narwe  ymasTced  and  yknet. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  1733. 


er°n. 

hysfifiaTcog,  brain:  see  encephalon.]  The  mid-  mesepimeron  (mes-e-pim'e-ron),  n. ; pi.  mese- 
brain;  a segment  of  the  encephalon  consisting  pimera  (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peoo(,  middle,  + NL. 

essentially  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  epimeron,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  epimeron  of  the 


Meashed  in  the  breers,  that  erst  was  onely  tome. 

Wyatt,  The  Louer  that  fled  Lone. 
This  fly  is  caught,  is  meshed  already  ; I will  suck  him, 
and  lay  him  by.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  engage  (the  teeth  of  wheels  or  the  teeth 
of  a rack  and  pinion)  with  each  other. 
ii.  intrans.  1.  To  make  meshes  or  nets. 

Net-making  . . . is  a simple  and  easily  acquired  art.  . . . 
A little  practice  in  meshing  is  sufficient  to  develop  won- 
derful dexterity  of  movement.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  359. 

To  become  engaged,  as  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  with  those  of  another. 

A pitman  consisting  of  two  grooved  bars  connected  by 
teeth  with  each  other  is  combined  with  a gear  wheel  on  a 
main  shaft  meshing  into  the  teeth. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXJ.  73. 

. , - . . An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

thus  divided  into  a corresponding  number  of  mesenteric 

chambers.  (6)  In  sundry  other  invertebrates,  as  annelids,  , . til 

one  of  the  membranous  or  muscular  septa  which  may  sub-  meshed  (mesht),  a.  [\  mesh 1 -r  Having 

meshes ; also,  decorated  with  a pattern  of  cross- 
ing lines,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a net:  as, 
meshed  silk. 

Small  meshed  net  about  18  inches  deep. 

Nature,  XL.  423. 

Meshed  work,  embroidery  on  netting,  the  original  form 
of  needle-point  lace : common  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 


divide  the  perivisceral  cavity  into  several  partly  separate 
chambers. 

mesepimeral  (mes-e-pim'e-ral),  a.  [<  mesepim- 
eron + - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesepim- 


meshing-net 

meshing-net  (mesh'ing-uet),  n.  A net  in  the 
meshes  of  which  fish  are  caught  by  their  gills; 
a gill-net. 

mesh-stick  (mesh'stik),  n.  In  making  nets,  a 
flat  slat  with  rounded  ends  and  angles,  about 
which  the  thread  or  twine  is  netted  or  looped, 
and  which  gages  the  size  of  the  meshes  so  that 
they  are  of  uniform  dimensions. 

mesh-structure  (mesh'struk"’tur),  n.  In  lithol., 
a sort  of  network  frequently  seen  in  alteration 
products  of  minerals,  and  especially  in  the 
commonly  occurring  change  of  olivin  to  ser- 
pentine. Also  called  net-structure  and  lattice-structure — 
the  latter  when  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  products 
is  such  as  gives  rise  to  lozenge-shaped  figures,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  alterations  of  hornblende. 

meshwork  (mesh'werk),  n.  A net  work ; meshes 
collectively ; a web ; a plexus ; cancellation. 

If  this  Dantonwere  to  burst  your  mesh-uiork  .'—Very 
curious  indeed  to  consider. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  viii.  2. 

meshy  (mesh'i),  a.  [<  meshl  + -?/!.]  1.  Formed 
like  network;  reticulated. — 2.  Resembling  net- 
work ; divided  into  small  equal  parts. 

When  all  the  treasures  of  the  deep 

Into  their  meshy  cells  were  poured.  J.  Baillie. 

mesial  (mes'i-al  or  me'zi-al),  a.  [<  NL.  mesialis 
(formed  according  to  medialis,  medial),  < Gr. 
ptaog,  middle,  mid:  see  meson.]  Pertaining  to 
the  middle;  being  in  the  middle;  in  zodl.,  per- 
taining to  or  on  the  middle  line  or  plane  of  the 
body;  median.  Also  mesian.-  Mesial  aspect, 
the  aspect  of  an  organ  which  is  toward  the  mesial  plane 
or  meson,  as  distinguished  from  its  dextral  or  sinistral 
aspect.— Mesial  line.  Same  as  median  line  (which  see, 
under  mediant).—  Mesial  plane,  the  meson  or  mesion. 

rnesially  (mes'i-  or  me'zi-al-i),  aclv.  Same  as 
mesally. 

mesialward  (mes'i-al-ward),  adv.  [<  mesial  4- 
-ward.]  Same  as  rriesad. 

mesian  (mes'i-an),  a.  [<  mesUftri)  + -an.]  Same 
as  mesal  or  mesial.  Barclay. 

mesion  (mes'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (John  Barclay, 
1803),  < Gr.  /ifoof,  middle : see  mesial.]  The  mid- 
dle or  median  longitudinal  plane  of  the  body 
of  a bilaterally  symmetrical  animal,  dividing  it 
into  equal  and  similar  right  and  left  halves ; the 
meson. 

mesistem  (mes'is-tem),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
mesomeristem. 

Mesites  (me-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  peahyg,  a 
mediator,  < p'r.cog,  middle:  see  mesial.]  1.  A 
genus  of  birds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  type  of 
the  family  Mesitidw,  presenting  a very  unusual 
combination  of  characters.  The  general  appearance 
is  thrush-like,  and  there  are  points  about  the  bird  which 


Mesites  variegata. 


have  caused  it  to  be  classed  with  thrushes,  pigeons,  gal- 
linaceous birds,  rails,  herons,  etc.  The  nearest  relatives 
of  Mesites  are  the  sun-bitterns  ( Eurypyga ) and  the  kagus 
(Rhinochetus).  (See  cuts  under  Eurypyga  and  kagu. ) M. 
variegata  is  cinnamon-brown  varied  with  black.  The  ge- 
nus was  founded  by  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  1838. 
It  is  also  called  Mesitomis  and  Meseenas. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  beetles  of  the  family 
Calandridw,  of  wide  distribution  and  few  spe- 
cies. They  abound  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
breeding  in  decaying  and  dead  euphorbias  and  laurels. 
Two  species  occur  in  the  United  States,  M.  mbcylindricus 
and  M.  ruficollis. 

3.  A genus  of  fishes : same  as  Galaxias.  Jenyns, 
1842. — 4.  A genus  of  Silurian  cystoids. 

Mesitidse  (me-sit'i-de),  n.  pi!  [NL.,  < Me- 
sites + -idte.]  A family  of  grallatorial  birds, 
represented  by  Mesites,  and  related  to  the 
Eurypygidce  and  Ilhinochetida:,  but  not  to  the 
Eupetidce.  Also  Mesitince,  as  a subfamily  of 
Eupetidce. 

mesitine-spar  (mes'i-tin-spar),  n.  [<  * mesitine 
(<  Gr.  yeaiTyc,  a mediator,  lit.  being  in  the  mid- 
dle, + -ine2)  + spar2.]  A carbonate  of  magnesi- 
um and  iron  intermediate  between  magnesite 
and  siderite,  occurring  in  yellowish  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont. 

III.  28 
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mesitite  (mes'i-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  peakr/g,  a media- 
tor (lit.  being  in  the  middle)  (see  Mesites),  + 
-ite2.]  Same  as  mesitine-spar. 
mesitule  (mes'i-tul),  n.  Same  as  mesityl. 
mesityl  (mes'i-til),  n.  [As  mesit-ite  + -yl.] 
*An  organic  radical,  C6H10,  whose  oxid  yields 
acetone  by  hydrolysis. 

mesitylene  (mes'i-ti-len),  ».  [<  mesityl  + -ene.] 
Trimethvl  benzene,  an  oily,  colorless  liquid, 
C§H3(CHg)3,  obtained  from  acetone  distilled 
with  half  its  volume  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a constituent  of  coal-tar. 
mesium  (mes'i-um),  n. ; pi.  mesia  (-a).  [NL.,< 
Gr.  peoog,  middle : see  meson.]  Same  as  meson, 

1.  Barclay. 

mesiid,  n.  Same  as  masjid. 
meskeitot,  «.  See  mesquit 1. 
meskint,  n.  Same  as  maskin. 
meskitG,  n.  Same  as  mesquit 4. 
meskit2t,  n.  See  mesquit2. 
mesle  (me-la'),  a.  [OF.,  pp.  of  mesler,  mix:  see 
meddle,  melt1.]  In  her.,  divided  into  small  parts, 
paly,  bendy,  barruly,  etc.,  and  alternately  a 
color  and  a metal. 

meslin1],  n.  and  a.  Same  as  masting. 
meslin2,  n.  See  maslin2. 
mesmeree  (mez-mer-e'),  n.  [<  mesmer(ize)  + 
-eel.]  The  person  on  whom  a mesmerist  oper- 
ates; one  who  is  mesmerized.  Imp.  Diet. 
mesmeric  (mez-mer'ik),  a.  [<  Mesmer  (see 
mesmerism)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  tomesmer- 
ism;  produced  by  mesmerism,  or  resembling 
its  effects:  as,  the  mesmeric  theory;  mesmeric 
sleep. 

Phenomena  . . . induced  by  mesmeric  or  hypnotic 
methods.  Braid,  Trance,  p.  31. 

Mesmeric  lucidity,  clairvoyance. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  witness  cases  of  what  is 
termed  mesmeric  lucidity  or  clairvoyance. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  April,  1883,  p.  vi. 
Mesmeric  promise.  See  the  quotation. 

Some  of  the  cases  adduced  — as  of  the  so-called  mesmeric 
promise,  or  impression  made  on  the  brain  in  the  mesmeric 
state,  which  irresistibly  works  itself  out  in  the  subsequent 
normal  condition  — present  a singular  conformity  to  some 
of  the  best  physiological  speculations  on  the  mechanism 
of  memory.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  288. 

mesmerical  (mez-mer'i-kal),  a.  [<  mesmeric  + 
-al.  ] Same  as  mesmeric. 
mesmerically  (mez-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mes- 
meric way ; in  the  manner  of  or  according  to 
Mesmer  or  mesmerism;  hy  mesmeric  means, 
mesmerisation,  mesmerise,  etc.  See  mesmer- 
ization,  etc. 

mesmerism  (mez'mer-izm),  n.  [<  F.  mesme- 
risme  (Sp.  Pg.  It.  mesmerismo) ; so  called  from 
Friedrich  Anton  (or  Franz)  Mesmer  (17.33-1815), 
a German  physician,  who  propounded  the  the- 
ory in  1778,  in  Paris.]  1.  The  doctrine  that 
one  person  can  exercise  influence  over  the  mind 
and  nervous  system  of  another,  and  produce 
certain  phenomena  by  virtue  of  a supposed  em- 
anation, called  animal  magnetism,  proceeding 
from  him,  or  simply  by  the  domination  of  his 
will  over  that  of  the  person  operated  on.  Original- 
ly Mesmer  professed  to  produce  his  results  by  the  opera- 
tion of  actual  magnets,  but  all  such  apparatus  has  long 
been  abandoned,  and  those  who  profess  belief  in  mag- 
netism as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  refer  it 
to  the  body  of  the  mesmerist.  The  actual  phenomena 
believed  to  be  produced  by  this  so-called  animal  mag- 
netism are  now  explained  by  modern  hypnotism,  or  artifi- 
cial somnambulism,  which  within  recent  years  lias  been 
the  subject  of  extended  research.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  there  is  no  force  of  any  kind  transmitted 
from  the  operator  to  the  person  operated  upon,  and  many 
of  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism,  such  as  clairvoyance,  are 
rejected.  The  term  mesmerism  is  still  popularly  used, 
often  more  or  less  synonymously  with  hypnotism,  but  more 
frequently  in  its  original  or  an  allied  sense.  Other  terms 
used  more  or  less  synonymously  with  either  mesmerism  or 
hypnotism  are  braidism  (after  the  English  surgeon  Braid, 
who  mat  studied  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  scien- 
tifically), neurypnology,  and  electrobiology . 

By  one  of  my  usual  processes  for  reducing  the  cataleptic 
state  of  muscles  during  hypnotism  or  mesmerism,  I was 
enabled,  in  a few  seconds,  to  unlock  her  jaws  and  open  her 
mouth.  Braid,  Trance,  p.  69. 

2.  The  influence  itself ; animal  magnetism, 
mesmerist  (mez'mer-ist),  n.  [<  mesmerize)  + 

■ist.]  One  who  practises  mesmerism. 

The  extravagance  of  the  mesmerists,  who  have  contend- 
ed for  the  reality  of  clairvoyance  in  some  of  their  patients. 

Braid,  Trance,  p.  36. 

mesmerization  (mez'l'mer-i-za,shon),  n.  [< 
mesmerize  + -atton.]  The  act  of  mesmerizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  mesmerized.  Also  spelled 
mesmerisation. 

mesmerize  (mez'mer-Iz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
mesmerized,  ppr.  mesmerizing.  [<  mesmer(ism) 
+ -ize.]  To  practise  mesmerism  upon ; bring 
into  a mesmeric  state ; hypnotize.  Also  spelled 
mesmerise. 


Mesocarpaceas 

The  rigidity  of  the  mesmerised  fingers  could  be  tested 
with,  if  possible,  even  more  certainty  than  their  insensi- 
bility, by  simply  telling  the  “subject,”  after  a minute  of 
mesmerisation,  to  close  his  or  her  fist. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research , I.  259. 

mesmerizer  (mez'mer-i-zer),  n.  One  who  mes- 
merizes ; a mesmerist.  Also  spelled  mesmeriser. 
mesmeromania  (mez^mer-o-ma'ni-a),  n . [< 

tnesmer(ism)  + mania.]  A mania  for  mes- 
merism. 

“The  mesmero  mania " says  one  doctor  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  “has  nearly  dwindled  in  the  metrop- 
olis into  anile  fatuity.” 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research , III.  412,  note. 

mesmeromaniac  (mez//mer-o-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [< 
mesmeromania  + - ac , after  maniac.]  A person 
affected  with  mesmeromania. 
mesnality  (me-nal'i-ti),  n.  Same  as  mesnalty. 
mesnalty  (me'nal-ti),  n.  [<  mesne  + - al  4-  -ty. 
Cf.  mesnality.]  The  manor  or  estate  of  a mesne 
lord. 

And  the  consequence  of  construing  it  otherwise  would 
be  dangerous  to  create  a mesnalty.  But  this  mesnalty 
doth  not  extinct  the  Lord’s  tenure,  but  he  may  still  charge 
the  lands  for  it,  albeit  not  the  person  of  the  tenant. 

IF elch  and  W ale,  3 Keble,  554. 

mesne  (men),  a.  [An  archaic  spelling  of  mean$ 
(ME.  mene , < OF.  mesne , etc.),  retained  in  law 
use.]  In  law , middle;  intervening;  interme- 
diate. A mesne  lord  was  a feudal  lord  who  held  land  of 
a superior,  but  had  granted  a part  of  it  to  another  person. 
Thus,  he  was  a tenant  to  the  superior,  hut  lord  or  superior 
to  the  second  grantee,  and  thus  his  mesne  or  mediate  lord. 

They  sank  from  the  rank  of  tenants-in-chief  to  the  rank 
of  mesne  tenants. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  28. 

Mesne  conveyance.  See  conveyance.—  Mesne  encum- 
brances, encumbrances  the  right  of  priority  of  which  is 
intermediate  to  the  dates  of  two  other  encumbrances  or 
titles  under  consideration.— Mesne  process,  any  process 
in  a suit  which  intervenes  between  the  original  process  of 
writ  and  the  final  execution. — Mesne  profits,  the  profits 
of  an  estate  which  accrue  to  a tenant  in  possession  inter- 
mediate between  two  dates,  particularly  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  a possession  held  without 
right. 

mesoarial  (mes-o-a'ri-al),  a.  [<  mesoarium  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoarium.  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  XII.  660. 

mesoarium  (mes-o-a'ri-um},  n. ; pi.  mesoaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peaog  + egaptov,  dim.  of  igov, 

egg.  Cf.  mesovarium.]  A fold  of  the  perito- 
neum forming  the  mesentery  of  the  ovary  or 
genital  gland  of  some  animals,  as  fishes;  a 
mesovarium. 

The  genital  glands  . . . overlie  the  kidneys,  . . . each 
being  suspended  by  a fold  of  mesentery  ( mesoarium ). 

^ Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  63. 

mesoblast  (mes'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptaog,  mid- 
dle, + plaorhs,'  a germ.]  The  middle  one  of 
the  three  germinal  layers  of  any  metazoio  em- 
bryo, between  the  epiblast  and  the  hypoblast; 
the  mesoderm.  It  corresponds  to  the  vascular  layer 
of  an  earlier  nomenclature,  when  the  other  two  layerB 
were  called  serous  and  mucous.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  body  of  a metazoic  animal  is  derived  from  the  meso- 
blast. 

mesoblastema  (mes''/o-blas-te'ma),  n.;  pi .meso- 
hlastemata  (-ma-ta).  ’ [NL.,  < Or.  pecog,  middle, 
+ / Ikaarrum , a shoot,  a sprout:  see  blastema.] 
The  mass  or  layer  of  cells  which  constitutes  the 
mesoblast ; the  mesoderm  in  its  early  germina- 
tion. 

mesoblastemic(mes//o-blas-tem'ik),a.  [< meso- 
blastema + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meso- 
blastema : as,  mesoblastemic  cells  or  tissue, 
mesoblastic  (mes-6-blas'tik),  a.  [<  mesoblast 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoblast:  as, 
a mesoblastic  cell;  the  mesoblastic  layer, 
mesobranchial  (mes-o-brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
geoog,  middle,  + f. lpayxla , gills:  see  branchial.] 
Overlying  the  middle  of  the  branchial  cham- 
bers: applied  specifically  to  a median  subdi- 
vision of  the  branchial  region  of  the  carapace 
of  a crab,  called  the  mesobranchial  lobe.  See 
cut  under  Brachyura. 

mesocsecal  (mes-o-se'kal),  a.  [<  mesoccecum  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesocsecnm. 
mesocsecum  (mes-o-se'kum),  n.;  pi.  mesocteca 
(-ka).  [NL.,  < Gr.  plaog,  middle,  + NL.  ccecum, 

q.  v.]  The  mesentery  of  the  csecum  and  ver- 
miform appendage ; the  special  peritoneal  fold 
which  sometimes  holds  those  parts  in  place, 
mesocarp  (mes'o-karp),  n.  [=  F.  mesocarpe;  < 
NL.  mesocarpium,  < Gr.  piaog,  middle,  + ttapnog, 
fruit.]  In  hot.,  the  middle  layer  of  a pericarp 
when  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  dissimi- 
lar layers;  the  sarcocarp.  It  la  the  fleshy  substance 
or  edible  part  of.  fruits  which  lies  between  the  epicarp 
and  the  endocarp.  See  cuts  under  drupe  and  endocarp. 

Mesocarpacese  (mes-6-kar-pa'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Mesocarpus  + -acece.]  One  of  the  three 


or  lateral  (that  is,  between  two  adjacent  cells  of  the  same 
filament).  The  result  of  this  conjugation  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a globular  zygosperm,  which  differs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Zygnemacese  in  that  immediately  after  its 
formation  it  divides  into  two,  three,  or  more  cells,  the 
central  one  only  of  which  is  fertile.  United  with  and  in- 
cluded under  the  Zygnemacese  by  some  authors. 

Mesocarpus  (mes-o-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Has- 
sall,  1845),  < Gr.  pkaoq,  middle,  4-  napnoq , fruit.] 
A genus  of  fresh-water  algae,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Mesocarpacese.  The  copulation  is  scalariform,  and 
the  spores  are  spherical  or  oval,  between  two  cells.  This 
+genus  is  now  included  under  Mongeotia. 




mesolabe 

mediate  part  of  the  intestine,  extending  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  csecum,  and  including  the 
small  intestine  with  its  annexes,  as  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  also,  in  the  fetus,  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  It  is  commonly  called  the  mid-gut. — 
2.  [ cap .]  A genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Agassis. 

the  ectoderm.  The  term  is  used  synonymously  with  mesogastral  (mes-o-gas'tral),  a.  \_<.  mesogaster 
mcsoblast,  the  correlation  being  eudoderm,  mesoderm,  + -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesogaster. 
and  ectoderm ; hypoblast,  mesoblast,  and  epiblast ; or  mu-  megogastric  (mes-6-gas'trik),  a.  IX  mesogas- 
cous,  vascular,  and  serous  layers.  Most  of  the  body  of  , & , ® 
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families  of  alg©  into  which  the  class  Conju - tervening  between  a strophe  and  its  antis- 
gatse  is  divided.  The  sexual  reproduction  is  by  a pro-  ^.trophe,  S ee  epode. 

cess  of  conjugation,  which  may  be  either  scalariform  (that  mesoderm  (mes'5-derm),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiecog,  mid- 
is, between  two  or  several  cells  of  two  different  filaments)  4-  dep/za,  skin.]  1.  The  middle  germinal 


layer  of  the  three-layered  embryo  of  any  meta- 
zoic  animal,  lying  between  the  endoderm  and 


every  metazoan  animal  is  derived  from  the  mesoderm. 
When  the  embryo  becomes  four-layered,  as  it  usually  does, 
this  state  results  from  the  splitting  of  the  mesoderm  into 
an  inner  visceral  and  an  outer  parietal  layer,  called  respec- 
tively splanchnopleural  and  somatopleural , or  involuntomo- 
tory  and  voluntomotory. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  middle  layer  of  tissue  in  the  shell 


mesocephalic  (mes-o-se-fal  ik  or  -sera-lik),  a a spore-caSe  of  an  urn-moss. 
[<  Gr.  fteoog,  middle,  + KetpaAtj,  head,  4-  In  - 1 - . 


craniom.,  having  a skull  of  medium  breadth 
with  a cephalic  index  of  from  75  to  80. 

The  most  characteristic  examples  of  the  second  great 
type,  the  Mongolian  or  Xanthous  or  “yellow,’'  have  a yel- 
low or  brownish  complexion ; coarse,  straight  hair,  with- 
out any  tendency  to  curl,  and  nearly  round  in  section,  on 
all  other  parts  of  the  surface  except  the  scalp,  scanty 
and  late  in  appearing ; a skull  of  variable  form,  mostly 
mesocephalic.  W.  II.  Flower,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  317. 
mesocephalism  (mes-o-sef 'a-lizm),  n.  [<  meso- 
cephal-ic  + -ism.']  The  character  or  state  of 
being  mesocephalic.  Also  mesocephaly. 

Departures  from  a width  of  eight  and  length  of  ten 
(rnesocephalism),  measured  froip  one  auricular  aperture 


mesodermal  (mes'6-der-mal),  a.  [<  mesoderm 


trium  + -ic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meso- 
gastrium;  umbilical,  as  a region  of  the  abdo- 
men ; mesenteric  with  reference  to  the  stomach 
or  to  the  mesogaster. — 2.  In  Crustacea,  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  gastric  lobe  of  the 
carapace : specifically  applied  to  a median  sub- 
division of  that  lobe,  the  mesogastric  lobe.  See 
cut  under  Brachyura. 
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Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoderm  in  mesogastrium  (mes-o-gas  tri-um)  ».  [NL  < 
• animals ; having  a middle  germinal  Gr.  peoog,  middle, _ + yaoryp,  belly.]  l.  In/i«- 


+ - al .] 

plants  or  animals;  having 
layer. 

Mesodermalia  (mos'o-der-mu'li-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fieaoc,  middle,  + <5 epya,  skm.]  Spongio- 
zoa  or  Porifera  regarded  as  a prime  division 
of  the  grade  Ccelentera,  whose  archenteron  is 
a branching  canal-system  communicating  with 
the  outer  water  by  a set  of  inhalent  and  exha- 
lent  pores;  the  sponges : opposed  to  Epithela- 
ria,  or  all  other  coelenterates  collectively.  B. 
von  Lendenfeld. 


over  the  head  to  the  other,  and  hose  root  over  the  head  to  mesodermalian  (mes/,o-der-maTi-an),  a.  and 
the  nucha,  determine  whether  the  skull  shall  be  consid-  [<  Mesodermalia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
ered  long.  Amcr.  Nat.,  XXII.  614.  |[le  Mesodermalia,  or  having  their  characters, 

mesocephalon  (mes-o-sef 'a-lon),  n. ; pi.  meso-  II.  n.  A member  of  the  Mesodermalia. 
cephalaf- la).  [NL.,<  Gr. /tfiroc, middle,  + safaTJ],  mesodermic  (mes-o-d6r'mik),  a.  [<  mesoderm 


head.]  Same  as  mesencephalon , 
mesocephalous  (mes-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fisa or,  middle,  + Krrpa/Jj,  head,  + - ous .]  Meso- 
cephalic. 

mesocephaly  (mes-o-sef'a-li),  n.  Same  as  meso- 
cephalism. 

mesochil  (mes'o-kil),  n.  [<  NX/,  mesochilium,  Mesodesma  (mes-o-des'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a meso- 
derm or  middle  germinating  layer;  mesoder- 
mal. 

And  so  form  the  foundation  of  the  mesodermic  invest- 
ment by  which  the  body  cavity  of  the  adult  is  lined. 

A.  Sedgwick,  Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  499. 


q.  v.]  Same  as  mesochilium. 
mesochilium  (mes-o-kil'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peaog,  middle,  + x^Trog,  lip.]  The  intermedi- 
ate part  of  the  lip  of  such  orchids  as  have  this 
organ  separated  into  three  distinct  parts.  Bind- 
ley, Treasury  of  Botany, 
mesochoros  (me-sok'o-ros),  n.  [<  Gr.  peooxopog, 
standing  in  mid-chorus,  < ptaog,  middle,  + xuPk, 
chorus.]  Same  as  coryphceus,  1. 
mesoccele  (mes'o-sel),  n.  Same  as  mesoceelia. 
mesocoelia  (mes-o-se'li-a),  n. ; pi.  mesocceliee 


peaog,  middle,  + deapa,  a 
band:  see  desma.]  A ge- 
nus of  wedge-shells  of  the 
family  Donacidce,  or  made 
type  of  a family  Meso- 
desmidce,  having  a thick 
solid  trigonal  shell  with 
two  short  stout  lateral 
teeth,  and  the  cartilage 
internal.  Species  abound 
in  the  Australian  region. 


Mesodesma  glabratum  — 
right  valve. 


(-e).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peaog,  middle,  + soiXa a hoi-  Mesodesmidse  (mes-o-des'mi-de), 


low,  ventricle  : see  coelia.]  The  ventricle  _ of  < Mesodesma  + 
the  mesencephalon;  the  mesencephalic  cavity  -idee.]  Afamily 
of  the  brain,  connecting  the  diacoelia  with  the  0f  bivalve  mol- 
epiccelia;  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  B.  G.  lusks,  named 
Wilder.  from  the  genus 

mesocoelian  (mes-o-se'li-an),  a.  [<  mesoceelia  Mesodesma.  J. 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoceelia  of  ];,  Gray,  1840. 
the  brain.  mesodic  (me- 

Mesoccele  tubular ; mesoccelian  roof  quadrilobate.  sod'ik),  a.  [( 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  914.  mesode  + -ic.] 


[NL., 


Donacilla  ehtlensts,  one  of  the  Meso- 
desm  idee — right  valve. 


In  anc.  pros.,  constituting  or  pertaining  to  a co- 
lon, line,  or  system  of  a different  length  or  metri- 
cal character  interposed  between  two  cola,  two 
sets  of  uniform  lines,  or  two  systems  of  iden- 
tical metrical  form;  especially,  constituting, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing  a system  of  differ- 
ent form  intervening  between  a strophe  and 
its  antistrophe.  See  epodic,  palinodic, periodic, 


mesocolic  (mes-6 -kol ' ik),  a.  [<  mesocolon  + 

-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesocolon : as, 
a mesocolic  peritoneal  fold ; mesocolic  attach- 
ment. 

mesocolon  (mes-o-ko'lqn),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yeadmAov,  less  prop,  peoSstaTrov,  the  part  of  the 
mesentery  next  the  colon,  < fitoor,  middle,  + 
k67ov,  the  colon : see  colon 2.]  The  mesentery 
of  the  colon;  the  peritoneal  fold  which  holds  + proddic . 

*the  colon  in  place.  mesodont  (mes'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  prang,  mid- 

mesocoracoid  (mes-6-kor'a-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  die,  -I-  odobg  (nOni'T-)  = E.  tooth.  ) 1.  In  anthro- 
Gr.  peaog,  middle,  + E.  coracoid.]  I.  a.  Situ-  pol.,  having  medium-sized  teeth:  as,  the  meso- 
ated  between  the  hypereoracoid  and  the  hypo-  dont  races. — 2.  In  zool.,  pertaining  to  the  Meso- 
coracoid.  donta,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  An  element  in  the  shoulder-girdle  of  Mesodonta  (mes-o-don'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
teleost  fishes,  disintegrated  from  the  coracoid  peaog,  middle,  + Movg  ( ooovt -)  — E.  tooth.]  A 
or  paraglenal  cartilage,  and  intermediate  be-  group  of  extinct  mammals  of  North  America, 
tween  or  bridging  over  the  hypercoracoid  and 
hypocoracoid.  It  is  developed  in  the  malaeop- 
terygian  and  plectospondylous  fishes,  hut  is 
lost  in  the  acanthopterygians. 
mesocuneiform  (mes-q-kfi'ne-i-fdrm),  n.  and  a. 

[<  Gr.  ycooc,  middle,  + E.  cuneiform.]  I.  n.  In 
anat.  and  zool. , the  middle  one  of  the  three  cu- 


man  anat.,  the  umbilical  region  of  the  abdomen, 
between  the  epigastrium  above  and  the  hypo- 
gastrium  or  epipubic  region  below.  See  cut 
under  abdomen. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  mes- 
entery of  the  stomach ; the  fold  of  peritoneum 
which  holds  the  stomach  in  place.  It  is  a portion 
of  the  common  intestinal  mesentery,  in  early  fetal  life  in- 
distinguishable therefrom,  but  afterward  variously  modi- 
fied. 

mesogenous  (me-soj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr . geoog, 
middle,  + -yevrtg,  horn,  produced:  see  -genous.] 
Increasing  hy  growth  at  or  from  the  middle,  as 
the  spores  of  certain  fungi.  [Rare.] 
mesogloea  (mes-o-gle'a),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ylaog, 
middle,  + y/lo/a,  y'Aoia,  glue : see  glue.]  I.  The 
mesodermal  intercellular  substance,  or  ground- 
substance,  of  some  animals,  as  sponges  and 
other  coelenterates.  B.  von  Lendenfeld,  Proe. 
Zofil.  Soc.,  London,  1886,  p.  566. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  gelatinous  seaweeds,  included  under 
the  Chordariacese,  with  olive-brown  branching 
filiform  fronds.  The  unilocular  sporangia  are  oval  in 
shape  and  home  at  the  base  of  peripheral  filaments ; pluri- 
locular  sporangia  unknown.  Also  Mesogloia.  Agarah, 
1817. 

Mesogloeacese  (mes^o-gle-a'se-e),  ».  pi.  [NL. 
(Kuetzing,  1843),  < Mesogloea  + -aceie.]  A for- 
mer family  of  olive-green  seaweeds  with  a 
gelatinous  or  cartilaginous  thallus  of  hemi- 
spherical or  cylindrical  outline,  forming  small 
gelatinous  or  slimy  cushions  or  branching  tufts 
on  other  larger  seaweeds.  Now  included,  with 
many  other  genera,  under  the  Chordariaceie. 
mesogloeal  (mes-6-gle'al),  a.  [<  mesogloea  + 
-al.]  Consisting  ‘of  or  resembling  the  brown 
seaweed  Mesogloea. 

mesoglutaeus  (mes"o-gl(j-te'us),  n- ; pi.  mesoglu- 
t(ei  (-1).  [NL.,<  Gr.  yeaog,  middle,  + NL.  glutasus, 
q.  v.]  The  middle  gluteal  muscle ; the  glutsens 
medius. 

mesogluteal  (mes//o-glo-te'al),  a.  [<  mesoglu- 
toctis  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoglu- 
taeus. 

mesognathic  (mes-og-nath'ik),  a.  Same  as 

mesognathous. 

mesognathous  (me-sog'na-thus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fikao f,  middle,  + yvadog,  jaw.]  1.  Having  a 
moderate  or  intermediate  gnathic  index  of  from 
98  to  103,  as  a skull. — 2.  Having  a skull  thus 
characterized,  as  a person, 
mesognathy  (me-sog'na-t.hi),  n.  [As  mesognath- 
ous + -y.]  That  character  of  a skull  or  person 
in  which  the  jaws  are  moderately  prominent 
anteriorly,  indicated  by  a gnathic  index  of 
from  98  to  103. 

Mesohippus  (mes-o-hip'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
frfaog,  middle,  + hrn-og,  a horse.]  A genus  of 
very  small  three-toed  horses,  of  the  family 
Bquidce,  founded  hy  Marsh  in  1875  upon  remains 
from  the  early  Miocene  of  North  America.  The 
animal  was  about  as  large  as  a sheep,  with  three  functional 
digits  on  each  foot,  and  an  additional  splint-bone  on  each 


of  the  fore  feet.  Probably  same  as  Anchitherium. 
resembling  Insectivora,  characterized  by  Cope  mesolabe  (mes'o-lab),  n.  [<  L. mesolabium.iGv. 
as  a suborder  of  Bunotheria,  having  the  incisors  *[LCcoU[hov,  prop.  pea6hifi<rv,  fteoilaflog,  an  in- 
not  growing  from  persistent  pulps,  the  molars  gtrument  invented  by  Eratosthenes  for  finding 


tubercular  and  never  sectorial,  the  third  tro- 
chanter apparently  elevated,  and  the  astragalus 
not  grooved  above.  Ten  Eocene  genera  are  re- 
ferred to  this  group. 


neiform  hones  of  the  tarsus,  lying  between  the  mesodnodenal  (mes-o-du-o-de'nal),  a.  [<  meso- 

’ ' duodenum  + -al.]  Of  orpertainingtothemeso- 
duodenum. 

mesoduodenum  (mes-o-du-o-de'num),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fiooog,  middle,  + NL.  duodenum,  q.  v.] 
The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  incloses  and  sup- 
ports the  duodenum ; the  duodenal  mesen- 
tery. 

mesogaster  (mes-o-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yiaog,  middle,  + yaoriip,  belly.]  1.  An  inter- 


ectocuneiform  and  the  entocuneiform.  It  is  in 
special  relation  with  the  head  of  the  second 
metatarsal  hone.  Also  called  mesosphenoid. 

II.  a.  Middle,  as  a cuneiform  hone ; pertain- 
ing to  the  mesocuneiform. 
mesode  (mes'od),  n.  [<  Gr.  ue.o<Mg,a  mesode 
(see  def.),  < peaog,  middle,  + addeiv,  gdav,  sing, 
> !pAij,  a song,  ode:  see  ode.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a 
system  of  metrically  different  composition  in- 


mean proportional  lines,  < pioog,  middle,  mean 
(neut.  pi.  peaa,  mean  terms),  + lapP&vew,  sf  7M.fl, 
take.  Cf.  astrolabe.]  A mechanical  contrivance 
for  geometrically  extracting  the  roots  of  quan- 
tities.  It  consists  of  a number  of  equal  rectangles,  each 
having  a diagonal  marked,  and  all  capable  of  sliding  along 
a line  common  to  the  bases  of  all,  so  that  they  partially 
overlap  one  another.  The  marked  diagonals  are  all  par- 
allel. To  use  the  instrument,  all  the  intersections,  each 
formed  of  the  diagonal  of  one  rectangle  and  the  overlap- 
ping edge  of  the  next  one,  are  brought,  hy  the  sliding 
along  of  the  rectangles,  into  one  straight  line  with  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  diagonal  of  the  uppermost  rectangle  and  a 
point’on  the  exposed  edge  of  the  lowermost  whose  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal  on  the  same  edge  mea- 
sures the  quantity  whose  root  is  to  be  extracted.  Then 


mesolabe  3725 

the  corresponding  distance  on  the  uppermost  rectangle  is  meson  dent  mpsendioin.  » 
the  root  multiplied  by  that  of  the  common  altitude  of  the  f“t!sonaeJ1t>.  mesonaieut,  ». 


mesopterygium 


the  root  muTtipTiedTy  that  of  t^cornmon^titude' ofthe  ™esontleJlt,  mesondieut,  n.  See  measondue.  mesoplast  (mes'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gt.  yteoq,  middle, 
rectangles,  which  last  is  supposed  to  be  known.  The  ex-  *“®S0I16piiriC  (mes-o-neL  rik),  a.  mesoneph-  + 7rAaar6gy  verbal  adi.  of  TrAdoaeiv,  form,  mold.  1 
ponent  of  the  root  is  equal  to  the  number  of  rectangles  T-on  + -ic.  1 Of  or  porfaimivirf  +V»d  -rw/->ov-vww^v,  'vtvIa1sv<v«  — i . — _ ..h  1 


ponent  of  the  root  is  equal  to  the  number  of  rectangles 
employed.  The  mesolabe  was  invented  by  Eratosthenes 
about  200  to  250  years  before  Christ. 

mesole  (mes'61),  n.  [<  Gr.  pecog,  middle  (?).] 
See  thomsonite. 

mesolite  (mes'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  piaog, middle,  4-  a i- 
Oog,  stone.]  A zeolitic  mineral  resembling  scole- 
cite,  but  containing  both  calcium  and  sodium. 

mesolobar  (mes^-lo-bar),  a.  [<  mesolobe  + 
-ar2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesolobe ; cal- 
losal: as,  mesolobar  arteries.  [Rare.] 
mesplobe  (mes'o-lob),  n.  [<  Gr.  pkoog , middle, 
x o/?df,  lobe:  see  lobe."]  The  callosum  or 


Y u,.  inozvncjjn-  ~r  n /iiiu  1 uy,  veruai  auj.  OI  TTAdOGElV,  IOrm,  mOICl.J 

pertaining  to  the  mesoneph-  Nuclear  protoplasm;  endoplast;  a cell-nucleus. 
ro®*  . mesoplastic  (mes-o-plas'tik),  a . [<  mesoplast 

The  mesonephric  tubules  extend  gradually  from  behind  * + -icA  Of  or  pertaining  to  mesoplast. 
irwjirflfl  Tiill  t.nftv  pfiiii p in  pATitoof  uritK  fKn  i ® m _ r 

mesoplastral  (mes-o-plas  tral),  a.  [<  mesoplas - 
tron  + -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoplas- 
tron. 

In  the  Pleurodira  the  first  two  families  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a mesoplas- 
tral bone.  Nature , XL.  7. 


. , ".,,7;  Kirtuuttuj  ixuui  ueiim 

forwards  till  they  come  in  contact  with  the  pronephros. 

Micros.  Science , XXIX.  135. 
mesonephron  (tnes-o-nef'ron),n. ; pi.  mesoneph- 
ra  (-ra).  [NL. : see  mesonephros.']  Same  as 
mesonephros. 

mesonephros  (mes-6-nef'ros),  n. ; pi.  meso- 
nephroi (-roi).  [NL'.,  < Gr.  giaog,  middle,  + 

veippog,  kidney:  see  nephritis.]  The  Wolffian 
body  proper ; the  central  or  intermediate  part 

f cmrnviATii-nl  : -A; i 


mesoplastron  (mes-6-plas'tron),  n.  [<  Gr.  gecoq, 
middle,  + E.  plastron.]  A median  and  ante- 
rior bone  or  plate  of  the  plastron  developed  in 
certain  of  the  pleurodirous  tortoises. 


•>  A X 7 .uyc.muuioaio  pclll 

missure  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  [Rare  and  the  metanephros,  whose  duet  if  the  n^so?1-1eu?a,l  (mes-o-plo  ral),  a.  [<  mesopleuron 
or  obsolete.]  . Wolffian  duct : distinguished  from  pronephros  '°'J  intermediate  and  lateral,  as 

mesologanthm  (mes-9-log  a-riTnm),  n.  [<  Gr.  and  metanephros  VP  a part  of  the  mesothorax ; of  or  pertaining  to 

™ middle,  + E.  logarithm  ] A logarithm  mesonotal  (mes-6-no'tal),  a.  [<  mesonotum  + “fopleuron.  _ 

of  the  cosine  or  cotangent.  Kepler.  -al.]  Situated  oh  the  mesonotum ; of  or  per-  “eSOPleuron  (mes-p-^lo  ron),  n ; pi  mesopleura 

’ ’ • • - -x-.v . ’ v Ofa).  [NL.,  < Gr.  geaoq,  middle,  + vlevp6v,  a 


[NL.,  < Gr. 

, -, — , . 5,  The  middle 

one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  notum  of  an 
insect,  succeeding  the  pronotum  and  preceding 

tno  mofon A+nrvi  • V x-l. 


mesological  (mes-o-loj  i-kal),  a.  [(  mesolog-y  + taining  to  the  mesonotum. 

-ic-al.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  mesology;  relating  A. / ..... 

to  the  medium  in  which  an  organism  exists.  mesonotum  (mes-o-no  turn),  n. 

Grapes  contaiu  the  mineral  salts  in  variable  quantity,  ™ddle,'  + the  back.] 

the  proportion  depending  on  the  variety  ol  grape  and  on 
mesological  conditions. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  382. 

mesology  (me-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog,  middle, 

+ -Aoyia,  < Aeyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  sum 
of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  relations 
of  an  organism  to  its  environment, 
mesomeristem  (mes-o-mer'is-tem),  n.  [<Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + E.  meristem.~\  The  innermost 
of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  exomeristem  is 
divided.  The  exomeristem  is  the  thickening-ring  which 
surrounds  the  axial  strand  (primary  pith  of  Sanio)  or  pith 

CTIlTWlPrnf  thpnoonnnf  obAoto  <■.«  „ c _ 1 „ ..  a _ vi  • 


rib:  see  pleura.]  The  lateral  or  pleural  part 
of  the  mesothorax  of  an  insect;  a mesothoracic 
pleuron,  following  the  propleuron  and  preced- 
w?  metapleuron.  Each  mesopleuron,  right  and 
left,  is  divided  into  three  sclerites— an  episternum,  an  epi- 
meron,  and  a parapteron. 


If — ’ u uuulum  ckxiu.  picucuixig  xcxo, is uiviutiu Hilo  tiiree sciei 

the  metanotum ; the  dorsal  division  of  the  meso-  T.]?eron» and  a parapteron. 
thorax;  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  thoracic  Mesoplodon  (me-sop'lo-don),  w.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
segment,  it  consists  typically  of  four  sclerites,  called  f^G0C>  iniddle,  + onAa,  arms,  + bdovg  (odovr-)  = 
prwscutum,  scutum,  scutellum,  and  postsculellum]  which  tooth. \ A genus  of  cetaceans  having  a sin- 

may  or  may  not  be  distinguishable  by  means  of  sutures  gle  large  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  iaw. 
between  them.  In  Hymetioptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Dip-  mesODlodont  (me-son'lo  dnn+'l  a TX  Mo tnnl* 
tera  it  is  very  large,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  up-  a!  S?R  • Clont;,  a.  [<  Mesoplo- 

per  surface  of  the  thorax : in  these  insects  its  divisions  are  aon  ( -I  Al  med  Wlt“  a tooth  in  the  middle  of 
usually  named  without  the  prefix  meso-.  In  insects  hav-  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw:  said  specifically  of 
thlm^’entfniipA^if  ^ onotum  is  generally  concealed  by  whales  of  the  genus  Mesoplodon. 
tnem,exceptapiececalledthescwte#wm,whichmaybevery  mPQnnndia  n Plnr-ol  Af  ™ppav>a/7;„w, 

small, as  m most Coleoptera,  or  large,  as  in  many  Hemiptera.  ^ ?*  -r lural  of  mesopodium . 

Mesonychidae  (mes-6-nik'i-de),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  ^nS“°TP0  and  n~  meso 


ouo1  u pmi  ui  oauioj  or  pirn-  amttn,aa  m most  LQCeoptera,  or  in.rp'G,  a, a 1 

cylinderof  the  nascent  shoots  or  bmnche8  of  plants.  Itis  Mpcjnnvphidffi  (ttiah  o rxrr  -r . , 

divided  into  two  layers,  the  mesomeristem,  which  gives  rise  ®SOnyCfildae  (mes-o-nik  i“de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  podium  + -al  1 i"  a 1 Of  or  nertniiiiTify 

to  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  perimeristem,  which  gives  5 Mesonyx  + -fctfa?.]  A family  of  mammals  hav-  !;,U,  0r  Per^nmg  to 

rise  to  the  external  cortex  and  the  dermatogen. 


( Mesonyx  + -4dw.~\  A family  of  mammals  hav- 
ing as  type  the  genus  Mesonyx. 


the  mesopodium  of  a mollusk. — 2.  Of  or  ner- 
< Gr  nW  taining  to ,the  meBopodiaiia.  P 

+ -*c.]  Of  or  ^pertaining  to  a mesometry  or  middle^  Lg  nail : see  onyx.]  A genus  A mesoPodlal  bone ; one  of  the  meso- 

ST”  - “*• 01 »—  g vV?  ■SiSS&oi.  (— ..  .i.  [nl. 

***■■'**  *■"*•**> Th’ 

animal  had  flat  blunt  claws  and  a long  slender  tail. 

mesoparapteral  (mes^o-pa-rap'te-ral),  a. 

[<  mesoparapter-on  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mesoparapteron. 


y-Lxxc-uAx  Lin n.  \ vrr. 

peoog,  middle,  + pr/rpa,  the  womb,  + -itis.]  In 
pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  middle  or  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  uterus.  Compare  metritis. 
mesometrium  (mes-o-me'tri-um),  n. ; pi.  meso- 
metria  (-a).  Same  as  mesometry. 


of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  taken  together,  as 
mutually  corresponding,  and  as  forming  mor- 
phological segments  of  the  limbs  intervening 
between  the  epipodialia  and  the  metapodialia. 

. no  tivvouineery.  L i Mil . ^ee  epipodialia. 

mesometry  (me-som'e-tri),  n .;  pi.  mesometries  mesoparapteron  (mes'o-pa-rap'te-ron),  n.;  pi.  “esopodiim  (mes-o-po'di-um),  n.;  pi.  mesopo- 
_(-triz).  [<  NL.  mesometrium,  < Gr.  peaog,  middle,  mesoparaptera  {- ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  'jjttjoc,  middle,  ^L.,  < Gr.  ylmg,  middle,  + irovg  (nod-) 

intermediate,  + /lyrpa,  the  womb : see  matrix.]  + NL  .parapteron:  see  parapteron.]  The  pa-  v ,"“e  middle  one  of  the  three  parts 

The  mesentery  of  the  womb  or  its  annexes;  a rapteron  of  the  mesothoracic  segment;  the  lnt«  which  the  foot  of  some  inollusks,  as  gastro- 
peritoneal  fold,  holding  in  place  the  uterus  or  tlllrd  sclerite  of  the  mesopleuron.  P°ds  and  pteropods,  may  be  divided,  between 

anoviduct.  The  broad  ligament  of  the  human  uterus  is  mesophlebitis  (mes'/o-fle-brtis),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  “e  propodium  and  the  metapodium.  S eeepipo- 
a mesometry.  Corresponding  duplications  of  peritoneum  /tfffof,  middle,  + Aeib  titheB-].  a vein  + -itis  I dmm. 

acquire  speoiai  characters  in  different  cases.  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  middle  coat  of  meSOpOStSCUtellar  (mes'1'o-post-sku'te-lar),  a. 

It  (the  oviduct  of  a bird]  is  supported  by  peritoneal  a vein.  L<  mesopostscutellum  + -aro.l  Of  or  pertainimr 

folds  forming  a mesometry,  like  the  mesentery  of  the  in-  / -a-/  v +i ± x.n  r & 

testines.  Cones,  Key  to  n!  A Wrds,  p.  221.  meSOphlffimn  (mes-o-fle'um), 

Mesomphalia  (mes-om-faTi-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Hope,  dle°orIS-eenia^er  ^ 

1838),  < Gr./iriroc,  middle,  + opQaM c,  the  navel.]  mesopliragm  (mes'o  frami  n 

Tlmyare^Unost^exchmively  South ^merican^ffim^heir^  Pragma. Same  as  mesophragma.  sclUerite  of Th^6  me®?notum  > th0  Pos 

over  200  such  species,  as  against  one  in  North  Americf  mesophragma  (mes-o-frag'ma),  n.\  pi.  meso-  me«>tlorax.  _ 

if.  compersa  is  a South  American  species  with  peaked  phragmata  (-ma-ta).  [<  NL.  mesophragma  < "Mesopotamian  (mes"o-po-ta'mi-an),  a.  [< 

l'!“?k,1±S'l<;.",  “1"r  pnnetured  with  velvety  Gr.  ptmq,  middle,  + <ppd7fxa,  partition:  see  dia-  fesoPotfmia,  < Qr.  Meaonorapla,  Mesopotamia 

phragm.]  1.  In  entom.,  a transverse  internal  ■ tile  laad  between Jhe  rivers,’  < 

partition,  descending  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  metathorax  above,  between  the  meso- 
thorax and  the  metathorax,  and  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles.  It  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  metapreescutum;  it  is  often  ab- 
sent.— 2.  In  Crustacea,  that  process  of  an  en- 
dosternite  (or  interstemal  apodeme)  which  is 
directed  inward  to  unite  with  its  fellow  and 
form  an  arch  over  the  sternal  canal.  See  ster- 
nal canal,  under  sternal. 


TNL  < Gr  to  ^*e  mesopostscutellum. 
of  the  mid-  mes°P°Stscutellum  (mes-o-post-sku-tel'um), 
n.-,  pi.  mesopostscutella  (-S,).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peaog, 
middle,  + NL.  postscutelium,  q.  v.]  The  post- 
scutellum  of  the  mesonotum ; the  postscutellar 
sclerite  of  the  mesothorax. 


In  hot.,  the  mid- 
[NL.:  see  meso- 


a.,  , . xiiuniiv.au  aperies  vYitn  peasea 

elytra,  of  a blackish-green  color  punctured  with  velvety 
black  spots,  and  burnished  with  six  larger  golden-haired 
spots. 

Mesomyodi  (mes"6-ml-o'dI),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fieaog,  middle,  4-  pvg,  muscle,  + (j Sg,  song.] 
A suborder  or  other  prime  division  of  Passeres, 
in  which  the  syrinx  is  mesomyodian ; non-melo- 
dions  or  songless  passerine  birds:  distinguished 
from  Acromyodi. 

mesomyodian  (mes,/o-mI-6'di-an),  a.  [As  Meso- 
myodi + -tan.]  Having  the  intrinsic  syringeal 
muscles  attached  to  the  middle  part  of  the  up- 
per bronchial  rings. 

Syrinx  with  less  than  four  distinct  pairs  of  intrinsic 

nnonl ac  1 n oai*!.,.!  tl...  .. £ u.  v . > . 


/itcrog,  middle,  + nora/iog,  river.]  Pertaining  to 
Mesopotamia,  the  region  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Asia,  north  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  in- 
clude  Babylonia  also — Mesopotamian  art.  a con- 
X.un^ntgf  n?ral  name  ^eluding  the  kindred  arts  of  ancient 
Chaldea,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria— though  these  arts  were 
not  definitely  limited  to  Mesopotamia  proper.  They  con- 
stitute together  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  art  develop- 
ment, and  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  Greek  art 
and  hence  upon  succeeding  arts  for  all  time.  See  Assyri- 
an, Babylonian,  and  Chaldean. 


half-ring,  representing  the  mesomyodian  * . 

gan.  Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  427.  „ . mv  pnren- 

mesomyodous  (mes//o-mi-6'dus),  a.  [As  Meso-  chymatous  tissue  which  lies  between  the  epi- 
mxjodi  + -ous.]  Same  as  mesomyodian.  dermal  layers  of  a flat  leaf-lamina;  the  soft 

meson  (mes'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  yecov,  the  middle,  inner  tissue  of  leaves, 
neut.  of  yeaog  = lj.  medius,  middle:  see  medium,  mesophyllum  (mes-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mid1.]  1.  The  median  plane  which  divides  a yeaog,  middle,  + fvXharv,  leaf.]  Same  as  meso 


a-  [<  meso-  mesopraescutai  (mes'T-pre-skn'tal),  a.  [< 
p/jraym  + -^f^Pertainingtothe  mesoplmagm.  mesoprwscutum  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 


muscles  inserted  at  the  middle  of  the^upper'  bronchial  Pllragm  + -at.]  Pertaining  to  then 

• type  of  voice-or-  mesophyl,  mesophyll  (mes'o-fil),  n.  ‘[NL.,  < mesoprEescufnm.' 

. A.  Birds.  497  ItT»  uprtnr  -L-  „ l ^ mi 


y-u ^ mesoprffiscutum. 

W'  middle>  + a le^-i  The  paren-  mesopraescutum  (mes,/6-pre-sku'tum),  n - pi. 

chvmatous  tissue  which  l.oo  +hQ  mesoprcescuta  (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pteoq,  middle. 

+ NL.  praiscutum,  q.  v.]  The  preeseutum  oi 
the  mesothoracic  segment  of  an  insect, 
mesoprosopic  (mes-o-pro-sop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
gtcog,  middle,  + xrpAaonov,  face.]  In  craniom., 
intermediate  between  chamseprosopic  and  lep- 
toprosopic — that  is,  with  a face  of  moderate 
width ; with  a facial  index  of  about  90. 


pi.  mesophyta 

, . • . , , , ■ - - - - - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ xiiciy  ineuiau  i V 1 - ...»  luiuml1,  -f-  tbvTov , a wiuLii:  wiui  a racial  lndfix  or  a nmir,  mi 

“^e1 toSSSL;  ttJ  v"™«^o,:. ~ l “eVthe^node’and6  th^bliTthTnetfoTe “ (“es-op-si'ke), ».  [< Gr.  giaog, mid- 

mesium.  See  mediani,  a.  eitner  the  node  and  the  base  of  the  petiole  or  die,  + ijivxv,  spirit.]  Haeckel’s  name  for  the 

The  meson,  mesal,  or  median  plane  is  an  imaginary  Ion-  IrnKSiri'  [Obsolete.]  midbrain  or  mesencephalon, 

gitndinal  plane  extending  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  IXS0P1,C.  ime-sop  ik),  a.  _ [<  Gr.  geaog,  middle,  mesopterygial  (mes-op-te-rii'i-al),  a.  K mesov- 

diVlding  the  body  i,,t0  of  lltr gthTrg”o" drracees  • SvSum  ^ ™ t0  meS‘ 

2.  See  tetrad™00''  S~'  ^ ^ *******  ^ ^sopterygium  (mes-op  te-rijG-um),  »,  pi. 

oones . as,  a mesopic  face.  mesopterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gloog,  middle,  4- 


mesopterygium 

NL.  pterygium.']  The  middle  one  of  several 
■basal  cartilages  -which  the  pterygium  of  a fish, 
as  an  elasmobranch,  may  present,  between  the 
propterygium  and  the  metapterygium.  See 
+ pterygium. 

mesopterygoid  (mes-op-ter'i-goid),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  i ueoog,  middle,  + NL.  pterygoid,  q.  v.]  That 
part  of  the  pterygoid  which  in  birds  articulates 
with  the  palatal  bone  or  with  the  basipterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid,  or  with  both, 
mesopycni  (mes-o-pik'ni),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  < Gr. 
ptoog,  middle,  + nvitvov,  a small  interval  in  mu- 
sic, neut.  of  Trvitvdg,  close.]  In  medieval  music, 
modes  based  upon  a tetrachord  having  its  half- 
step  in  the  middle. 

mesorchial  (mes-or'ki-al),  a.  [<  mesorchium  + 
*-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesorchium. 
mesorchium  (mes-6r'ki-um),  n.j  pi.  mesor- 


3726 


mesotympanic 


Crocodilians  have  developed  into  the  Mesosuchian  type. 

G anther , Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  465. 


mesosiderite  is  a network  of  iron  inclosing  olivin  and  bronz- 
ite  with  more  or  less  plagioclase,  these  minerals  having  so 
coarsely  crystalline  a texture  that  the  characteristic  struc-  vnesosUChioUS  (mes-o-su'ki-us),  a.  [<  MeSOSU- 

tnro  lo  ohomiroil  Tf  fnrrna  a woectncrp.  from  thp.  11071  1.0  1110  lUtowouviuwuw  V 7 . 

cilia  + -ous.]  Same  as  mesosuchian. 
mesotarsus  (mes-o-tar'sus),  n. ; pi.  mesotarsi 
(-si).  [NL.,  < Gr.'peoog,  middle,  + NL.  tarsus , 


ture  is  obscured.  It  forms  a passage  from  the  iron  to  the 
chondrites.  The  meteorite  which  fell  at  Estherville,  Iowa, 
in  1879  is  of  this  class.  See  meteorite. 
mesosigmoid  (mes-6-sig'moid),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog, 
middle,  + E.  sigmoid.']  The  mesentery  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  intestine,  between  the 
mesocolon  and  the  mesorectum. 


mesosoma  (mes-o-so'ma),  ».;  pi.  mesosomata  protarsus  of  the  fore  leg 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + oapa,  mesothelial  (mes-q-the  li-al),  a.  [<  mesotlie- 


the  body.]  In  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  a 
middle  region  of  the  body,  which  gives  rise  to 


q.  v.]  In  entom. , the  whole  tarsus  of  the  second 
or  middle  leg  of  a six-footed  insect,  coming  be- 
tween the  metatarsus  of  the  hind  leg  and  the 
protarsus  of  the  fore  leg. 

4-helial  (mes-o-the'li-  . .. 

+ -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mesothe- 


lium 

lium. 


and  the  metasoma. 

mesosomatic  (mes'-'o-so-mat/ik),  a.  [<  meso- 
soma(t-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meso- 
soma of  a mollusk. 

chia(- a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peoog,  middle,' + bpx‘C,  a mesosperm  (mes'o-sperm),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog, 

testicle]  In  anat.,  the  fold  of  peritoneum  sup-  middle,  + airippa,  seed.]  In  hot.,  a membrane 
porting  the  testis  while  in  the  abdomen,  or  as  of  a seed;  the  secundine,  or  second  membrane 
it  descends  into  the  scrotal  sac.  *from  the  surface.  _ 

mesorectal  (mes-6-rek'tal),  a.  [<  mesorectum  mesospore  (mes  o-spor),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  peoog, 
+ -alA  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesorectum.  middle,  + onopog,  seed.]  The  middle  coat  or 
mesorectum  (mes-6-rek'tum),  n. ; pi.  mesorec - layer  of  a spore  when  it  is  possible  to  distm- 


the  foot  and "is^ situated Tae  tween  the  'prosoma  mesothelium  (mes-o-the'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

peoog,  middle,  + NL.  {epithelium , q.  v.]  Uhe 
epithelium  lining  the  entire  primitive  coelom 
or  body-cavity  of  the  embryo;  the  coelarium. 
Mesottieriidffi  (mes,/q-the-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,< 
Mesotherium  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds from  the  Pliocene  of  South  America, 
representing  a very  generalized  type,  allied  on 


ta  (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + NL.  rec- 

tum, q.  v.]  The  mesentery  of  the  rectum;  the 
fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over  part 
of  the  rectum,  holding  this  gut  in  place. 

mesoretina  (mes-o-ret'i-na),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + NL.  retina,  q.  v.]  The  middle 
stratum,  or  mosaic  layer,  of  the  retina,  com- 
posed of  the  rod  and  cone  and  nuclear  layers. 
J.  Leidy,  Anat. , 1889. 

mesorhinal  (mes-q-ri 'nal),  a.  [<  mesorhine 
+ -ah]  Internasal;  internarial;  situated  be- 
tween the  nostrils : said  specifically  of  the  meso- 
Thinium. 

mesorhine  (mes'o-rin),  a.  [Properly  mesorrhine 
(cf.  Gr.  peodppiv,  having  a middling  nose),  < Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + pig  (hr-),  nose.]  Having  an  in- 
dex ranging  from  48  to  53  (Broca),  or  47-51 
(German  anthropologists) : applied  to  the  nose, 
Nose  small,  mesorhine  or  leptorhine. 


guish  three  layers, 
mesosporic  (mes-o-spo'rik),  a.  [<  mesospore  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesospore. 
mesostaphyline  (mes-q-staf'i-lin),  a.  [<  Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + arapuAr/,  the  uvula.]  In  cra- 
niom.,  intermediate  between  leptostaphvline 
and  brachystaphyline  — that  is,  with  a palate 
of  median  width ; having  a palatal  index  of 
from  71  to  77  (Broca),  or  80  to  85  (German  an- 
thropologists). 

mesostate  (mes'o-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog,  middle, 
+ E.  state.]  In  biol.,  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance or  product  in  a 
changes. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conception  that  the  specific  ma- 
terial of  a secretion,  such  as  the  trypsin  of  pancreatic 
juice,  comes  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  through  a 
number  of  intermediate  substances,  or  mesostates  as  they 


the  one  hand  to  the  rodents  and  by  some  made 
a suborder,  Eehetidentati , of  Eodentia , by  oth- 
ers referred  to  the  Subungulaia  or  polydactyl 
ungulates.  There  are  clavicles,  as  in  no  other  known 
ungulates,  and  four  lower  incisors,  as  in  no  known  ro- 
dents ; the  mandibular  condyle  is  transverse,  and  the  max- 
illaries  articulate  with  the  nasals.  There  are  in  each  up- 
per half- jaw  1 incisor,  no  canines,  2 premolars,  and  b mo- 
lars, and  in  each  lower  half  jaw  2 incisors,  no  canines,  1 

1...  ...  J « V 04 


are  called.  M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  19. 

,r- 11  • Wower.  mesosterna,  n.  Plural  of  mesosternum. 
mesorhinian  (mes-q-rin'i-an),  a.  [<  mesorhine  mesosternal  (mes-q-ster'nal),  a.  [<  mesoster- 
+ -ian.]  Same  as  mesorhine.  Nature,  XXXV. 


premolar,  and  3 molars  — in  all,  24  teeth. 
Mesotherium  (mes-6-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + Sr/piov,  a wild,  beast.]  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  rodent-like  ungulate  quadrupeds, 
typical  of  the  family  MesotherUdcc,  upon  which 
is  based  the  prime  division  Hebetidentati.  M. 
cristatum  is  the  type  species.  Typotherium  is 

series ‘^'metabolic  mesotherm  (mes'o-therm),».  [=  F .mesotherme, 
< Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + Oeppdg,  hot,  Stppr/,  heat.] 
In  Alphonse  de  Candolle’s  classification  of 
plants  with  regard  to  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, a plant  of  his  third  “physiological 
group.”  The  plants  of  this  group  require  a moderate 
degree  of  heat,  from  16”  to  20”  C.  They  are  very  numerous, 
including  most  of  the  plants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres  exclusive  of  the 
mountainous  districts. 


357. 

mesorhinium  (mes-6-rin'i-um),  u. ; pi.  meso- 
rhiuia  (-a).  [NL.,  <!  Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + pig 

(/«v-),  the  nose.]  In  ornith.,  the  part  of  a bird’s 
beak  which  is  situated  between  the  external 
nostrils ; the  basal  or  internarial  part  of  the 
culmen.  In  some  birds  it  runs  up  on  the  forehead,  mag- 
nified or  otherwise  diversified,  giving  rise  to  the  frontal 
shield  or  casque.  See  cuts  at  antice  and  shield. 

mesoscapula  (me8-q-skap'u-la),  n. ; pi.  meso- 


num  + -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoster-  mesothesis  (me-soth'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog, 
num:  as,  a mesosternal  sternite.  middle,  + deoig,  a putting,  proposition:  see 

mesosterneber  (mes-o-ster'ne-ber),  n.  [<  thesis.]  Middle  place ; mean.  [Bare.] 

NL.  mesosternebra,  < Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + NL.  imitation  is  the  mesothesis  of  likeness  and  difference. 
sternebra,  sterneber : see  sterneber.]  Any  one  of  Coleridge. 

the  intermediate  sternebers  or  pieces  of  the  meSotlloracic  (mes,,6-th6-ras'ik),  a.  [<  meso- 
breast-bone  which  intervene  between  the  manu-  t)lorax  (-ac-)  + -ic.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
brium  of  the  sternum  and  the  xiphoid  or  ensi-  mesothorax  of  an  insect. — Mesothoracic  case, 
form  appendage.  There  are  usually  several  game  as  mesothoraeotheca. 

such  bones  in  mammals  and  various  reptiles,  as  mesothoraeotheca  (mes-o-th6//ra-ko-the'ka), 


scapula,  q.  v.]  The  spine  of  the  scapula,  con- 
sidered as  a median  element  of  that  bone.  W. 
K.  Parker — Delta  mesoscapulse.  See  delta. 
mesoscapular  (mes-6-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  meso- 
scapula + -ar2.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  meso- 
scapula. 

At  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle  there  is  often 
a piece  of  cartilage,  considered  to  be  segmented  off  from 
the  end  of  the  mesoscapula,  and  hence  called  mesoscapular 
segment.  W.  H.  Flower. 

mesoscuta,  n.  Plural  of  mesoscutum. 
mesoscutal  (mes-6-sku'tal),  a.  [<  mesoscutum  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoscutum. 
mesoscutellar  (mes-o-sku'te-lar),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mesoseutellum. 
mesoscutellum  (mes'/o-sku-tel'um), pi.  m.es- 
oscutella  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + NL. 
scutellum,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  scutellum  of  the 
mesonotum. 

mesoscutum  (mes-o-sku'tum),.n. ; pi.  mesoscuta 
(-ta).  [NL.,<Gr. /n’oof,  middle,  + NL. scutum, 

q.  v.j  In  entom.,  the  scutum  of  the  mesono- 
^tum ; the  scutal  sclerite  of  the  mesothorax. 
mesoseme  (mes'o-sem),  a.  [<  Gr.  peoog,  mid- 
dle, + oijpa,  a sign,  mark,  token.]  In  anthrop., 
having  a medium  index ; specifically,  in  cra- 
niom.,  having  an  orbital  index  between  83  and 
89  (Broca),  between  84  and  89  (Flower),  or 
from  80  to  85  (German  anthropologists). 
Mesosemia  (mes-o-se'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ploog,  middle,  + oyua,  a mark.]  A genus  of 
butterflies  of  the  family  Erycinidse. 
mesosiderite  (mes-o-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  peoog, 
middle,  + oidripiryg,  of  iron':  see  siderite.]  A 
name  given  by  G.  Bose  (1864)  to  one  of  three  sub- 
divisions made  by  him  in  the  classification  of 
meteoric  irons,  these  divisions  being  founded 


osternebree  (-bre).  [NL.  ] Same  as  mesoster- 
neber. 

mesosternebral  (mes-o-ster'ne-bral),  a.  [< 
mesosterneber  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a meso- 
sterneber. 

mesosternum  (mes-o-ster'num),  n. ; pi.  meso- 
sterna (-na).  [NL.,  "<  Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + NL. 

sternum,  q.  v.]  1.  In  anat.,  the 

piece  or  pieces  of  a breast-bone 
which  has  several  segments  lying 
between  the  presternum  and  the 
xiphisternum:  said  chiefly  of  the 
segmented  sternum  of  mammals. 

In  man  it  is  the  gladiolus  or  body  of  the 
sternum  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
manubrium  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  ventral  or  sternal 
sclerite  of  the  mesothorax;  the  un- 
der side  of  the  mesothorax,  opposite 
the  mesonotum. 

mesostethium  (mes-o-ste'thi-um), 
n. ; pi.  mesostethia  (-a).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + ou/diov,  dim.  of 
orijdog,  the  breast.]  In  entom.,  the 
metasternum,  or  large  piece  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  middle  and 
the  posterior  legs.  It  is  conspicu- 
ous in  beetles.  Kirby. 
mesostylous  (mes-o-stl'lus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + orvXog,  a pillar : 
see  style2.]  Same  as  mid-styled. 

See  heterostylism. 

Mesosuchia  (mes-6-su'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + oov^og,  a crocodile  (a  local 
name  in  Egypt) .]  Adi  vision  of  crocodiles  having 
amphicoelous  vertebrae : contrasted  with  Eusu- 
cliia  and  Parasuchia. 


on  the  comparative  amount  of  iron  and  stony  mesosucllian  (mes-6-su  ki-an),  a 
matter  present.  As  defined  by  Brezina,  in  one  of  the  ~an-]  Of  or  pertaining  to  t 

most  recent  systematic  classifications  of  the  meteorites, 


chia. 


n. ; pi.  mesothoraeotheca:  (-se).  [NL.,  < meso- 

thorax (-ac-)  + Gr.  dr/Kij,  a case.]  In  entom.,  the 
mesothoracic  case,  or  that  part  of  the  integu- 
ment of  a pupa  covering  the  mesothorax.  In  the 
Lepidoptera  and  Diptera  the  other  thoracic  cases  are  in- 
distinguishable from  this,  and  it  is  then  called  the  tho- 
racotheca. 

mesothorax  (mes-o-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pe- 
oog, middle,  + Oupag,  chest : see  thorax.]  In  en- 
tom., the  second  or 
middle  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the 
thorax,  situated  be- 
tween the  prothorax 
and  the  metathorax, 
and  bearing  the  sec- 
ond pair  of  legs  and 
the  first  pair  of  wings. 

When  very  large,  as  in 
dipterous  insects,  it  is 
simply  called  the  tho- 
rax. 

mesotrocha  (me-sot'- 
ro-ka),  n.  pi.  _ [NL., 

< Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + 
rpoxbg,  anything  round 
or  circular:  see  tro- 
chee.] Ciliated  embryos  of  polychsetous  anne- 
lids in  which  one  or  many  bands  of  cilia  encir- 
cle the  middle  of  the  body.  See  atrocha,  te- 
lotrocha. 

mesotrochal  (me-sot'ro-kal),  a.  [<  mesotrocha 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  mesotro- 
cha ; mesotrochous. 

The  actively  locomotive  embryo  of  Sipunculus  ...  re- 
sembles a Rotifer  or  a mesotrochal  annelidan  larva. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  217. 

mesotrochous  (me-sot'ro-kus),  a.  [As  me- 
sotrocha + -ous.  ] Same  as  mesotrochal. 

[<  Hesosu-  mesotympanic  (mes'/o-tim-pan/ik),  a.  and  n. 
he  Mesosu-  [<  Gr.  peoog,  middle,  + rvpravov,  a drum  (see 
tympanum),  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Situated  in  the 


Mesothorax,  shaded,  between 
prothorax  (a)  and  meta thorax 
(£) ; c,  head ; d,  two  abdominal 
segments. 


Sternum  of 
Pig,  showing 
ms,  mesoster- 
num or  gladio- 
lus ; ps , pre- 
stemum  or  ma- 
nubrium ; xs, 
xiphisternum, 
or  xiphoid  ap- 
pendage. 


mesotympanic 

midst  of  the  bones  forming  the  tympanic  pedi- 
cle of  a fish;  symplectic:  correlated  in  Owen’s 
nomenclature  with  epitympanic,  hypotympanic, 
andpretympanic. 

II.  n.  The  mesotympanic  bone,  now  called 
the  symplectic.  See  cut  under  palatoquadrate. 

The  pterygoid  abutting  upon  the  hypotympanic,  be- 
tween this  and  the  epitympaidc  are  the  mesotympanic 
and  the  pretympanic.  Owen,  Anat.  Vert.  (1886),  I.  105. 

mesotype  (mes'o-tip),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptaog,  mid- 
dle, + tuttoc,  impression,  type:  see  type.']  In 
mineral.,  a name  early  given  to  several  miner- 
als of  the  zeolite  group  which  are  now  recog- 
nized as  distinct  species.  It  included  natro- 
lite  or  soda-mesotype,  scolecite  or  lime-meso- 
type,  mesolite  or  lime-soda  mesotype,  and  also 
thomsonite. 

mesovarian  (mes-o-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  mesovarium 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesovarium. 
mesovarium  (mes-o-va'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  mesovaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. peaog,  middle,  + NL.  ovarium, 

ovary : see  ovary.  Cf.  mesoarium.]  The  mesen- 
tery of  the  ovary;  a fold  of  peritoneum  hold- 
ing the  ovary  in  place,  and  representing  in  the 
female  the  mesorchium  of  the  male, 
mesoventral  (mes-o-ven'tral),  a.  [<  Gr.  pier  or;, 
middle,  + E.  ventral.]  Median  and  ventral  in 
position ; situated  on  the  ventrimeson. 
mesoventrally  (mes-o-ven'tral-i),  ado.  In  a 
mesoventral  position  or  direction ; ventrimesad. 
mesoxalate  (me-sok'sa-lat),  n.  [<  mesoxal(ic) 
+ -ate1.]  A combination  of  mesoxalic  acid  with 
a base. 

mesoxalic  (mes-ok-sal'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  peace,  mid- 
dle, + E.  oxalic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from  oxalic  acid : as,  mesoxalic  acid,  C(OH)2 
(C02H)2, a crystalline  solid  which  readily  breaks 
up  into  carbonic  oxid  and  oxalic  acid. 
Mesozoa  (mes-o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  meso- 
zodn.]  A provisional  primary  division  of  ani- 
mals, considered  intermediate  between  the 
Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa,  and  based  upon  the 
characters  of  the  Dicyemida  alone.  These  ani- 
mals have  no  mesoderm,  yet  develop  metazoie 
embryos  by  epiboly.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert., 
p.  578. 

Mesozoic  (mes-o-zd'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  peace, 
middle,  + (nr/,  life.]  In  geol.,  noting  the  part 
of  the  geological  series,  or  of  geological  time, 
between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Tertiary  rocks. 
It  is  a synonym  of  Secondary  as  that  term  is  employed 
by  geologists.  The  whole  series  of  fussiliferous  rocks  is 
divided  into  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic  or  Secondary,  and  Ceno- 
zoic  or  Tertiary.  The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Meso- 
zoic are  the  Trias  or  Triassic,  the  Jura  or  JurasBic,  and 
the  Cretaceous.  (See  these  terms.)  The  Mesozoic  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  great  development  of  the  Beptilia , and 
its  era  has  hence  been  called  the  “ Age  of  Reptiles."  In 
the  Mesozoic  occur  the  first  traces  of  mammals,  of  birds, 
and  of  fishes  with  bony  skeletons, 
mesozodn  (mes-o-zo'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  place/, 
middle,  + (uov,  animal.]  One  of  the  Mesozoa. 
Mespilus  (mes'pi-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  < L.  mespilus,  also  mespila,  mespilum,  < 
Gr.  peom'r.ov,  medlar-tree,  a medlar,  pea-ihr/, 
medlar-tree:  see  medlar.]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Malaceee,  characterized 
by  the  bony  endocarp  of  the  fruit  and  the  ex- 
panded mouth  of  the  leafy  calyx.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  more  or  less  thorny  when  wild,  and  have 
undivided,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  large  white  or  pink- 
ish flowers,  solitary  and  sessile  on  short  leafy  branches. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  globular  or  pear-shaped,  and  is  crowned 
by  a broad,  hairy  disk,  from  which  the  five  bony  cells 
slightly  protrude.  The  genus  includes  one  (or  perhaps 
two)  species,  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  M.  Oermanica  is  the  common  medlar,  cultivated 
in  many  varieties  for  its  fruit.  See  medlar. 

mespriset,  n.  See  misprize . 
mesquitH,  n.  [Also  mesquite,  meskit , meskite, 
meschit , meskeito ; < Sp.  mesquita,  mezquita , < Ar. 
masjid,  a mosque : see  mosque  and  masjid.']  A 
mosque. 

The  Mesquit  (for  many  of  them  are  Mahumetanes)  is  of 
bricke.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  461. 

This  foresayd  late  prince  Ismael  lieth  buried  in  a faire 
Meskit,  with  a sumptuous  sepulchre  in  the  same. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  347. 

The  very  Mahometans  . . . have  their  sepulchres  near 
the  Meskeito  ; never  in  it. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  V.  414.  {Davies.) 

mesquit2,  n.  Same  as  mesquite . 
mesquite  (mes-ke'ta,  Anglicized  mes'ket  or 
*mes-k.et'),  n.  [Also  mesquit,  mezquit,  mezkeet, 
etc.:  < Mex.  Sp.  mezquite,  mesquite , < Nahuatl 
mizquitl .]  1.  An  important  leguminous  tree, 

or  often  shrub,  Prosopis  juliflora,  growing  from 
Texas  to  southern  California,  and  thence  south- 
ward to  Chile.  Under  the  action  of  prairie  fires  it  is  re- 
duced to  a low  shrub,  developing  then  an  enormous  mass 
of  roots,  locally  known  as  underground  forest,  of  great 
value  as  fuel.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  very  hard,  almost  in- 
destructible in  contact  with  the  ground ; it  is  used  for  the 
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beams  and  underpinnings  of  adobe  houses,  for  posts  and 
fencing,  for  fuel,  and  for  furniture.  It  is  of  a brown  or 
red  color,  handsome  when  polished,  but  difficult  to  work. 
The  bean-like  pods,  before  maturity,  become  pulpy  and 
exceedingly  rich  in  grape-sugar.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians  as  well  as  by  whites,  and  furnish  a valuable  fodder 
for  horses.  The  shrub  also  exudes  a gum  resembling 
gum  arabic,  which  in  Texas  and  Mexico  is  collected  in 
considerable  quantities  for  export.  Also  called  honey- 
mesquit,  honey  locust,  honey -pod,  and  July- flower.  The 
Spanish  name  is  algarroba. 

Here  and  there  are  trees  of  acacia  and  mezquite,  the 
denizens  of  the  desert  land. 

Mayne  Reid,  Scalp  Hunt.,  i.  14. 

2.  S&vae aamesquite-grass.— Screw-podmesqulte, 

a tree,  Prosopis  odorata,  similar  to  P.  juli flora,  found 
from  New  Mexico  to  southern  California,  and  in  Mexico. 
Its  pods  are  twisted  into  spiral  cylinders,  whence  the 
above  name,  and  that  of  screw-bean.  They  are  ground 
into  meal  and  used  as  food  by  the  Indians,  also  serving 
as  fodder.  The  Mexican  name  is  tornillo. 

mesquite-bean  (mes-ke'ta-ben),  n.  The  fruit 
of  the  mesquite-tree. 

mesquite-grass  (mes-ke'ta-gras),  n.  A grass, 
properly  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  growing  on 
the  plains  east  of  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  and 
forming  a rich  wild  pasturage.  B.  oligostachya  ia 
the  most  useful  species.  Bulbilis  dactyloides,  included 
under  the  name,  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  false  mes- 
quite. Also  called  buffalo-grass  and  grama-grass. 

mesquite-gum,  n.  See  mesquite. 
mesquite-tree,  n.  Same  as  mesquite. 
Mesropian  (mes-ro'pi-an),  a.  [<  Mesrob  (see 
def.)  + -inn.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mesrob  or 
Miesrob  (fifth  century  A.  D.),  patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia, a reputed  founder  of  Armenian  litera- 
ture, who  devised  the  Armenian  alphabet  of 
thirty-six  letters,  to  which  after  his  time  two 
more  were  added,  and  the  Georgian  alphabet 
of  thirty-nine  or  forty  letters,  still  in  use. 

In  406  A.  D.  the  Mesropian  alphabet  was  adopted  by  an 
edict  of  the  Armenian  king. 

^ Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  271. 

mess1  (mes),  n.  [<  ME.  mes,  mess,  messe,  < OF. 
mes  (F.  mets — a bad  spelling),  a portion  of  food, 
a dish,  a course  at  table,  = It.  messo,  m.,  also 
messa,  f.,  a course  at  table, < ML.  *missum  (found 
only  as  messum,  after  OF.,  a portion  of  land), 
prop.  nent.  of  L.  missus,  sent,  pp.  of  mittere, 
send:  see  mission.  Cf.  AS.  sand,  sond,  early 
ME.  sond,  a mess,  dish,  lit.  a sending:  see  send. 
The  word  mess  (ME.  mes)  may  have  been  partly 
confused  in  ME.  with  mes,  mese,  a dinner : see 
raese1.]  1.  A supply  or  provision  of  anything 
to  be  eaten  at  one  meal ; a quantity  of  food  suf- 
ficient for  one  or  more  persons  for  a single  oc- 
casion : as,  a mess  of  peas  for  dinner ; a mess  of 
oats  for  a horse. 

And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him : 
but  Benjamin’s  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of 
theirs.  Gen.  xliii.  34. 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  85. 
'Tis  only  a page  that  carols  unseen, 

Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes. 

Browning,  Pippa  Passes,  it 

2.  In  fishing,  the  amount  or  number  of  fish  ta- 
ken ; the  take  or  haul  of  fish. 

I got  a rare  mess  of  golden  and  silver  and  bright  cupre- 
ous fishes.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  338. 

3.  A number  of  persons  who  eat  together  at  the 
same  table;  especially,  a group  of  officers  or 
men  in  the  army  or  navy  who  regularly  take 
their  meals  in  company. 

Also  the  meyre  of  London,  notable  of  dignyte, 

And  of  Queneborow  the  meire,  no  thynge  like  in  degre. 
At  one  messe  they  owght  in  no  wise  to  sitt  ne  be. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  192. 
With  your  brode  knyfe  properly  unclose  the  napkyn 
that  the  bread  is  in,  and  set  the  bread  all  beneath  the  salt 
towards  the  seconde  messe. 

Leland,  Collectanea,  Inthronization  of  Abp.  Neville. 

That  student  was  in  luck  who  found  himself  in  the  same 
mess  with  Burke.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  30. 

4.  A set  of  four ; any  group  of  four  persons  or 
things:  originally  as  a convenient  subdivision 
of  a numerous  company  at  dinner,  a practice 
still  maintained  in  the  London  inns  of  court. 

There  lacks  a fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mess. 

Latimer,  Sermons,  v. 

You  three  fools  lack’d  me  fool  to  make  up  the  mess. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  207. 
Lower  mess,  those  persons  who  formerly  sat  at  table  be- 
low the  salt.  See  salt. 

Nor  should  there  stand  any  great,  cumbersome,  uncut- 
up pies  at  the  nether  end  Fof  the  table],  filled  with  moss 
and  stones,  partly  to  make  a show  with,  and  partly  to 
keep  the  lower  mess  from  eating. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  L 2. 
To  lose  the  number  of  one’s  mess.  See  lose i. 
mess1  (mes),  v.  [<  mess1,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To 
share  a mess ; eat  in  company  with  others  or 


message 

as  a member  of  a mess ; take  a meal  with  any 
other  person : as,  I will  mess  with  you  to-day." 

Now  that  we  are  in  harbour  I mess  here,  because  Mtb. 
Trotter  is  on  board.  Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  v. 

I told  him  to  bring  up  the  dinner,  and  we  would  mess 
on  deck.  The  Century,  XXVI.  944. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  supply  with  a mess:  as,  to 
mess  cattle. — 2.  To  sort  in  messes  for  the  table, 
as  meat. 

mess2  (mes),  n.  [Avar,  of  mesh2,  which  is  a var. 
of  mash1,  a mixture:  see  mash1.  Cf.  muss1.] 

1.  A disorderly  mixture  or  jumble  of  things; 
a state  of  dirt  and  disorder:  as,  the  house  was 
in  a mess. 

They  make  it  a rule  when  they  receive  neither  beer  nor 
money  from  a house  to  make  as  great  a mess  as  possible 
the  next  time  they  come. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  193. 

What  a mess  they  made  of  it ! I had  no  place  for  the 
sole  of  my  foot.  J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  91. 

2.  A situation  of  confusion,  disorder,  or  em- 
barrassment; a muddle:  as,  to  get  one’s  self 
into  a mess. 

Neither  battle  I see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 

Clough,  Bothie  of  Tobema-Vuolich,  ix. 

mess2  (mes),  v.  t.  [<  mess2,  «.]  1.  To  make  a 
mess  of ; disorder,  soil,  or  dirty. 

It  messes  one’s  things  so  to  pick  them  to  pieces. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  L 

2.  To  muddle;  throw  into  confusion:  as,  he 
messes  the  whole  business.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.  S.] 

mess3t,  n . An  obsolete  form  of  mass1.— Mess 
Johnt,  a domestic  chaplain ; a priest  or  clergyman : con- 
temptuous or  jocular. 

I should  only  stipulate  that  these  new  mess  Johns  in 
robes  and  coronets  should  keep  some  sort  of  bounds  in 
the  democratick  and  levelling  principles  which  are  ex- 
pected from  their  titled  pulpits.  Burke , Jlev.  in  France. 
An’  syne  Mess  John,  beyond  expression, 

Fell  foul  o’  me.  Bums,  To  a Tailor. 

Syne  for  Mess  John  they  quickly  sent, 

Wha  tied  them  to  their  hearts’  content, 

And  now  she’s  Lady  Gowrie. 

The  Lass  o'  Gowrie  (modern  version). 

mess3t,  interj.  Mass.  See  by  the  mass,  under 
mass1. 

mess4t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mace%. 

messa  di  voce  (mes'sii  de  vo'che).  [It.,  lit.  a 
setting  of  the  voice : messa,  fern,  of  messo,  pp.  of 
mettere,  put,  set ; di,  of ; voce,  voice.]  In  sing- 
ing, the  production  of  a single  tone  with  a grad- 
ual change  of  force  from  soft  to  loud  and  then 
back  to  soft  again;  a combination  of  a slow 
crescendo  with  a slow  diminuendo. 

message  (mes'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  message,  massage, 
< F.  message  = Pr.  messatge  = Sp.  mensaje  = 
Pg.  mensage,  mensagem  = It.  messaggio,  < ML. 
missaticum  (also,  after  Rom.,  missagium,  mes- 
sagium ),  a message,  a notice  sent,  < L.  mittere, 
pp.  missus,  send:  see  mission.  Cf.  missive,  of 
same  origin  and  similar  meaning ; and  mess1,  of 
same  origin.  Hence  messager,  messenger.]  1. 
A communication  transmitted;  a notice  sent; 
information  or  opinion  or  advice  communicated 
through  a messenger  or  other  agency : as,  a ver- 
bal or  written  message;  a telegraphic  message. 
And  after  this,  biforn  the  hye  hord 
He  with  a manly  vois  seith  his  message. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  91. 
If  case  ye  be  of  message  sent,  know  you  the  same  through- 
out. Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 

Ehud  said,  I have  a message  from  God  unto  thee. 

Judges  iii.  20. 

2.  In  TJ.  8.  politics,  an  official  communication  of 
information,  opinion,  or  advice  from  a chief  ex- 
ecutive to  a legislative  body,  or  a formal  state- 
ment of  matters  requiring  legislative  considera- 
tion or  action,  sent  by  the  hands  of  a messenger: 
as,  the  President’s  or  governor’s  message;  an 
annual  or  a special  message  (that  is,  the  mes- 
sage regularly  presented  at  the  opening  of  an 
annual  legislative  session,  or  one  relating  to 
some  special  matter  subsequently  arising). 

The  change  from  the  address  delivered  in  person,  with 
its  answer,  to  the  message  sent  by  the  private  secretary, 
and  no  answer,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  con- 
sidered a reform.  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  II.  32. 

3f.  A company  of  messengers ; an  embassy. 

That  we  make  vs  a message  of  men  of  astate, 

Duly  to  Delphon  deuoutly  to  wende. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4233. 

4t.  A messenger. 

Thus  sente  the  kynge  his  messages  thourgh  all  the  londe, 
and  a-noon  as  thei  were  fro  hym  departed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  574. 

messaget  (mes'aj),  V.  t.  [<  message , n.]  To  de- 
liver in  the  manner  of  a messenger ; announce. 


message 

He  dyd  in  expressed  commaund  to  me  message  his  erraund. 

Stanihurst,  Jtoeid,  iv.  377. 

messagert,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  messen- 
ger. 

messageryt,  re.  [ME.,  < OF.  messagerie,  F. 
messagerie  = Pr.  messatgaria,  messatjaria  = Sp. 
mensajeria  = It.  messageria:  see  message  and 
- ry .]  The  carrying  of  messages;  tho  going 
between  two  persons  with  a message;  pro- 
curing. 

Fool-hardynesse,  and  Flaterye,  and  Desir, 
Messagerye , and  Meede,  and  other  three. 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  228. 

Messalian  (me-sa'li-an),  n.  Same  as  Euchite. 
Also  written  Massalian. 

messaline  (mes-a-len' ),  re.  [F.]  A light-weight, 
lustrous  silk  with  a soft,  sheer  weave, 
messallt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  missal. 
messan,  n.  and  a.  See  messin. 
messandewt,  »•  See  measondue. 
messan-dog,  n.  See  messin-dog. 
mess-chest  (mes'chest),  n.  Naut.,  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  one  of  the  covered  chests  belong- 
ing to  each  mess  of  the  crew,  in  which  small 
articles  of  mess-gear  are  kept, 
mess-cloth  (mes'kldth),  n.  Naut.,  in  a man- 
of-war,  a tarpaulin  spread  on  deck  to  serve  as 
a table-cloth. 

mess-deck  (mes'dek),  n.  Naut.,  the  deck  on 
which  the  crew  mess. 

messed,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  mease1. 
messe2t,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  mass1. 
messelH,  messeledt.  See  mesel,  meseled. 
messel2t,  ».  [<  OF.  mesel,  < L.  mensa,  a table: 

see  mensal1.]  A table, 
messelinet,  re.  See  maslin 2. 
messelite  (mes'el-it),  n.  [<  Messel  (see  def.) 
+ -ife2.]  A hydrous  phosphate  of  calcium 
and  iron  occurring  in  groups  of  small  tabular 
crystals  in  the  brown-coal  beds  near  Messel  in 
Hesse. 

messenger  (mes'en-jer),  re.  [<  ME.  messenger, 
messyngere  (with  unorig.  medial  n as  also  in  pas- 
senger, porringer,  etc.),  for  messager,  messagier, 

< OF.  messagier,  F.  messager  (=  Pr.  messatgier  = 
OSp.  messagero,  Sp.  mensajero  = Pg.  mensageiro 
= It.  messagiero,  messaggiere),  a messenger, 

< message,  a message:  see  message.']  1.  One 
who  bears  a message  or  goes  on  an  errand; 
the  bearer  of  a verbal  or  written  communica- 
tion, notice,  or  invitation ; in  the  civil  service, 
one  employed  in  conveying  official  despatches. 

Whan  men  holden  Sege  abouten  Cytee  or  Castelle,  and 
the!  with  innen  dur  not  senden  out  Messagers  with  Lettres, 
from  Lord  to  Lord,  for  to  aske  Sokour. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  118. 

The  bisy  larke,  messager  of  daye, 

Salueth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  graye. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  L 633. 
The  messagers  departeden  two  and  two  togeder,  and 
passed  thourgh  many  londes  and  contres  in  to  a tyme  that 
iiij  of  hem  sodeynly  metten  to-geder. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  30. 

Joy  touch’d  the  messenger  of  heav’n ; he  stay’d 
Entranced.  Pope , Odyssey,  v.  97. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreruns;  a har- 
binger; a precursor;  a forerunner. 

The  Angel  answerde  and  seyde  that  sche  scholde  have 
no  drede  of  him,  for  he  was  verry  Messager  of  Jesu  Crist. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  133. 

Down  to  short  repose  they  lay. 

Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day. 

Pope , Odyssey,  xr.  534. 

3.  A light  scudding  cloud  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  a storm  or  gale  of  wind. 

A southwest  wind  is  blowing  over  the  plains.  It  drives 
the  messengers  over  the  sky,  and  the  sails  of  the  windmill, 
and  makeB  the  dead  leaves  dance. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Ewing,  Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

4.  Naut.,  an  endless  rope  or  chain  turned 
around  the  capstan,  formerly  used  to  unmoor 
or  heave  up  a ship’s  anchors,  by  transmitting 
the  power  of  the  capstan  to  the  cable.  The 
messenger  is  gripped  to  the  cable  by  means  of  nippers, 
which  are  shifted  from  the  capstan  to  the  hawse-hole  as 
the  cable  is  hauled  in. 

5.  In  law,  a person  appointed  to  perform  cer- 
tain ministerial  duties  under  bankrupt  and  in- 
solvent laws,  such  as  to  take  temporary  charge 
of  the  assets,  and  to  perform  some  other  duties 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings. — 6.  A piece 
of  stiff  paper,  or  the  like,  set  upon  the  end  of 
a kite-string  held  in  the  hand,  to  be  blown 
up  the  string  to  the  kite.— Corbie  messenger. 
See  corbie.—  Cuckoo’s  messenger,  the  wryneck.— Mes- 
senger sword,  a sword-like  implement,  constituting  a 
credential  of  the  royal  messengers  of  Ashantee.  Two 
of  these  were  brought  to  England  in  1874;  they  are 
partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  iron,  and  are  elaborately  or- 
namented in  conventional  patterns. — Queen’s  (or  king’s) 
messenger,  an  officer  of  the  British  government,  era- 
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ployed  under  the  secretaries  of  state,  appointed  or  held  in 
readiness  to  carry  official  despatches  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  =Syn.  1.  Carrier,  intelligencer,  courier,  herald, 
emissary. 

messenger-at-arms  (mes'en-jer-at-armz'),  ». 
In  Scots  law,  an  officer  appointed  by  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Lyon  king-at-arms.  He  exe- 
cutes all  summonses  and  letters  of  diligence  connected 
with  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Courts  of  Justiciaiy.— Exe- 
cution by  a messenger-at-arms.  See  execution. 
messett,  ».  [Cf.  messin.]  A cur ; a messin. 

Dame  Julia’s  messet.  Hall,  Poems  (1646).  ( Halliwell .) 
mess-gear  (mes'ger),  n.  Naut.,  the  outfit  of  a 
mess,  such  as  pots,  pans,  cans,  spoons,  knives, 
forks,  etc.;  mess-traps. 

Messiah  (me-si'a),  n.  [=  F.  Messie  = Sp.  Mesias 

— Pg.  Messias  = It.  Messla  = D.  G.  Can.  Sw. 
Messias,  < L.  Messias,  < Gr.  Ueaaiag,  < Heb. 
Mdshiach,  anointed,  < mashach,  anoint.]  A des- 
ignation of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world; 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Christ,  the  Anointed, 
hut  used  more  frequently  as  a descriptive  title 
( the  Messiah)  than  as  a name:  from  prophetic 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (where,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances  in  Daniel,  it  is  translated 
Anointed,  often  as  a noun)  interpreted  by  Jesus 
and  by  Christians  as  referring  to  him  and  uni- 
versal in  scope,  but  regarded  by  the  J ews  as 
promising  a divinely  sent  deliverer  for  their 
own  race.  This  belief  in  a coming  Messiah  is  still 
held  as  a doctrine  by  many  Jews ; and  at  various  periods 
of  the  Christian  era  impostors  have  assumed  the  name 
and  character,  and  have  had  many  adherents.  The  title 
is  also  applied  figuratively  to  historical  characters  who 
have  been  great  deliverers.  Sometimes  written,  after  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  Messias. 

We  have  found  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
the  Christ.  John  i.  41. 

In  the  High  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  were 
but  another  Sect  of  Jews,  that  did  believe  the  Messias 
was  come.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  33. 

At  thy  nativity,  a glorious  quire 
Of  angels,  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born. 

Milton,  P.  H.,  i.  245. 

Messiahship  (me-si'a-ship),  n.  [<  Messiah  + 
-ship.]  The  character,  state,  or  office  of  the 
Messiah  or  a messiah. 

Christ  . . . gave  as  strong  a proof  of  his  Messiahship  as 
infinite  power,  joined  with  equal  veracity,  could  give. 

South,  Works,  III.  382.  {Latham.) 

It  has  even  been  said  that  one  of  the  chief  candidates 
for  the  messiahship  [among  the  Mohammedans]  has 
already  reached  Assouan. 

The  Century,  XXIV.  788. 

Messianic  (mes-i-an'ik),  a.  [=  F.  Messianique 

— Sp.  Mesianico;  as  Messiah  + -an  + -ic.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  the  Messiah,  or  to  any 
one  supposed  to  exercise  the  office  of  a Mes- 
siah : as,  the  Messianic  prophecies  or  psalms ; 
Messianic  pretensions. 

Messias  (me-si'as),  n.  Same  as  Messiah. 
Messidor  (mes-si-dor'),  n.  [F.,  one  of  the  fan- 
ciful names  concocted  to  adorn  the  Revolution- 
ary calendar;  < L.  messis,  harvest,  + Gr.  Supov, 
a gift.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  year  in  the 
calendar  of  the  first  French  republic,  com- 
mencing (in  1794)  June  19th  and  ending  July 
18th. 

messieurs.  Plural  of  monsieur. 
messin  (mes'in),  n.  and  a.  [Also  messan,  for- 
merly irreg.  messoun  ; a var.  of  * mestin , mastin, 

< OF.  mastin,  F.  mdtin,  a mastiff : see  mastiff.] 
I.  n.  A mongrel  dog ; a cur.  [Scotch.] 

But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin’, 

E’en  wi’  a tinkler-gypsy's  messin. 

Burns , Tho  Twa  Dogs. 

II.  a.  Mongrel;  currish.  [Scotch.] 
messin-dog  (mes'in-dog),  n.  [Also  messan-dog; 

< messin  + dog.]  Same  as  messin. 
mess-kettle  (mes'ket,/l),  n.  A camp-kettle 

used  in  cooking  for  a mess. 

The  richly  chased  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  served 
the  Roman  household  have  been  displaced  by  the  oanteen 
and  the  mess-kettle  of  the  garrison  of  the  Crescent. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  61. 

mess-kit  (mes'kit),  re.  The  cooking-  and  table- 
utensils  of  a camp,  with  the  chest  in  which  they 
are  kept  and  transported, 
mess-locker  (mes'lok,''er),  n.  A small  locker 
on  shipboard  for  holding  mess-gear, 
messmaking  (mes'ma/,'king),  re.  The  act  of 
clubbing  together,  or  messing  in  company. 

This  friendship  began  by  messmaHng  in  the  Temple 
hall.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  62. 

messmate  (mes'mat),  re.  1.  An  associate  in  a 
mess,  especially  in  a ship’s  mess ; one  who  eats 
ordinarily  at  the  same  table  with  another. 
Messmates , hear  a brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

G.  A.  Stevens,  The  Storm. 


Mesua 

2.  In  zodl.,  a commensal. — 3.  In  hot.,  same  as 

messmate-tree. 

messmate-gum  (mes'mat-gum),  re.  See  gum2, 3. 
messmate-tree  (mes'mat-tre),  re.  One  of  the 
stringy-barked  eucalypts,  Eucalyptus  obliqua. 

It  is  a large  tree  forming  extensive  forests  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  and  furnishing  an  abundance  of  cheap  fissile 
timber  for  all  kinds  of  rough  work  above  the  ground. 

mess-table  (mes'ta/bl),  re.  The  table  at  which 
a mess  eat  together. 

mess-traps  (mes'traps),  re.  pi.  The  articles 
which  compose  a mess-gear, 
messuage  (mes'waj),  re.  [ME.  mesuage,  < OF. 
mesuage,  maissage,  mesnage  (ML.  reflex  mes- 
suagium),  < ML.  mansion aticum,  a dwelling- 
house,  manor-house:  see  menage,  which  is  a 
doublet  of  messuage.]  In  law:  (as)  A dwelling- 
house. 

I give  unto  my  said  son  John  all  that  messuage  wherein 
I now  dwell.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  IL  437. 

(6)  A dwelling-house  with  the  adjacent  build- 
ings and  curtilage,  including  garden  and  or- 
chard, appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  household ; 
a manor-house  and  its  appendages. 

There  were  then  greater  number  oi  mesuages  and  man- 
sions almost  in  euery  place. 

Harrison , Descrip,  of  Eng.,  xxii. 

They  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 

To  lands  in  Kent,  and  messuages  in  York. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris, 

messy  (mes'i),  a.  [<  mess2  + -y1.]  In  a state 
of  mess,  confusion,  ordirtiness;  makingamess: 
littered  or  littering;  untidy.  [Rare.] 

The  floor  of  the  room[s]  ...  in  which  messy  work  has 
to  be  done  is  of  asphalt.  Science,  III.  351. 

mestt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  most. 
mestee  (mes-te'),  re.  [Also  mustee;  short  for 
mestizo.  Cf.  OF.  mestis,  F.  metis,  mongrel.]  The 
offspring  of  a white  and  a quadroon.  [West 
Indian.] 

mester1,  re.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
master 1,  mister1. 

mester2t,  «•  a variant  of  mister2. 
mestfult,  a.  [Var.  of  mestive,  with  substituted 
suffix  -ful.]  Sad;  gloomy.  [Rare.] 

Emong  all  other  birds 
Most  mestfnll  birde  am  I : 

Emong  all  fethered  foules 
I first  complain  and  crie. 

Kendall , Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1577).  (Nares.) 
mestift,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mastiff. 
mestivet  (mes'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  mcestus,  mcestus,  sad, 
mournful  (<  mcerere,  mccrere,  be  sad,  mourn), + E. 
-ive.  Cf.  mestful.]  Sad;  sorrowful;  gloomy; 
dismal. 

The  Melancholy ’s  mestiue , and  too  full 
Of  fearfull  thoughts,  and  cares  vnrequisit. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  31.  (Davies.) 

mestizo  (mes-te 'zo),  n.  [=  G.  mestize ,<  Sp.  mes- 
tizo = OF.  mestis , F.  mdtis,  mixed,  mongrel : see 
mastiff.']  The  offspring  of  a person  of  mixed 
blood ; especially,  a person  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  American  Indian  parentage. 

To  Mexico  there  is  such  a great  resort,  that  all  the  towns 
thereabout  which  were  formerly  of  Indians  are  now  in- 
habited by  Spaniards  and  Mestizoes. 

(S'.  Clarke , Geographical  Description,  etc.  (1671),  p.  261. 
He  [Mr.  Werner]  also  saw  something  of  Tippoo  Tip  dur- 
ing the  expeditions  between  the  Falls  and  Barttelot’s  camp 
on  the  Aruwimi;  but  was  not  very  favourably  impressed  by 
that  wily  mestizo.  The  Academy , J une  29,  1889,  p.  441. 

mestlingH,  n.  See  maslin i. 
mestling2t,  n.  See  maslin 2. 
mestliont,  mestlyont,  «•  See  maslin2. 
mestome  (mes'tom),  re.  [NL.  (Schwendener), 
appar.  < Gr.  yearoya,  fullness,  < yeard f,  full.]  In 
hot.,  that  part  of  a fibrovascular  bundle  whose 
function  is  mainly  conduction. 

To  the  elements  which  impart  strength  to  a bundle 
Schwendener  has  given  the  name  stereome ; to  the  other 
parts  of  the  bundle,  mestome. 

Goodale,  Physiological  Botany,  p.  191. 

Mesua  (mes'u-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737). 
named  after  Musuah,  an  Arabian  physician  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous  plants  of  the  family 
Clusiacese  and  the  tribe  Calophyllese,  charac- 
terized by  an  ovary  which  is  two-celled  and 
contains  four  ovules,  and  by  a shield-shaped 
stigma.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  very  narrow 
leaves  and  large  axillary  solitary  flowers.  Three  species, 
natives  of  eastern  India  and  Java,  are  recognized  by 
modem  authors.  M.  fcrrea,  one  of  the  iroywoods,  is 
common  in  the  East  Indies,  wild  and  cultivated.  It 
is  a straight,  erect  tree  with  elegant  foliage  and  large 
four-petaled  flowers,  pure  white  and  fragrant.  They  afford 
a native  dye  and  perfume,  and  are  exported,  mostly  for 
the  latter  purpose,  under  the  name  nagkassar.  The  seeds 
yield  a dark  thick  oil  (nagkassar-  or  nahor-oil),  used  in 
lamps  and  medicinally.  The  hard  reddish-brown  wood  is 
suitable  for  machinery,  railroad-ties,  etc. ; it  is  also  used 
for  tool-handles  and  the  like. 


mesuage 
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mesnaget,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  messuage.  Cohn  to  the  Infusoria. — 2.  In  biol.,  exhibiting 
mesurablet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  mea-  or  affected  by  metabolism : as,  metabolic  pro- 
surable.  cesses ; metabolic  changes, 

mesuret,  ».  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  metabolism  (me-tab'o-lizm),  n.  [As  metaboby 
measure.  + -fern.]  1.  In  theol.,  the  consensus  of  views 

mesymnion  (me-sim'ni-on),  re. ; pi.  mesymnia  of  some  of  the  early  fathers  in  regard  to  the 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  yea vy.vi.ov  (see  def.),  < yiaos,  eucharist,  favoring  an  objective  union  of  the 


middle,  + vyvoc,  hymn:  see  hymn.']  In  anc. 
pros.,  a short  colon  introduced  between  lines 
in  the  midst  of  a system  or  stanza,  especially 
in  a hymn.  See  ephymnium,  methymnion, proijm- 
nion. 

met1  (met).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  meet 1. 
met2t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  mete1. 
met3  (met),  n.  [See  mete1.]  A measure  of  any 
kind;  a bushel;  a barrel.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

meta  (me'ta),  n.;  pi.  metce  (-te).  [L.]  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  a conical  column  or  post,  or,  usually,  a 
group  of  three  such  posts,  at  each  end  of  the 
spina  of  a circus,  serving  to  mark  the  place  of 
turning;  a turning-post. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  figure  of  the  queen-goddess  is 
a tall  hippodrome  meta,  enriched  with  garlands  of  flowers 
—probably  having  reference  to  the  sacred  contests  at  the 
founding  of  a new  city. 

The  Academy,  June  15,  1889,  p.  417. 


sensible  with  the  supersensible,  or  the  real 
with  the  symbolical  presence. — 2.  In  poetry, 
a change  from  one  meter  into  another. — 3.  In 
entom.,  metamorphosis;  transf ormation ; me- 
taboly;  transition  from  larva  to  pupa,  or  from 
pupa  to  imago. — 4.  In  biol. : (a)  The  sum  of 
the  chemical  changes  within  the  body,  or  within 
any  single  cell  of  the  body,  by  which  the  proto- 
plasm is  either  renewed  or  changed  to  perform 
special  functions,  or  else  disorganized  and  pre- 
pared for  excretion.  Thus,  the  formation  of  the  col- 
orless  blood-corpuscles,  the  elaboration  of  the  digestive 
ferments,  and  the  breaking  up  of  proteids  into  urea  and 
other  products  are  examples  of  metabolism.  Compare 
anabolism,  catabolism. 

To  the  assemblage  of  chemical  processes,  or  rather  to  the 
assemblage  of  transformations  which  a constituent  of  the 
organism  such  as  a proteid  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  body,  the  term  'metabolism  has  been  applied. 

Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  I.  5. 
(6)  Especially,  retrograde  metamorphosis;  ca- 
tabolism. 


meta-  (met'a).  [L., etc., meta-, < Gr.  um>-,  prefix, 
yera,  poet,  yzrat,  Doric  itkda  or  itzSa,  prep.,  with  metabolite  (me-tab'o-lit),  n.  [As  metaboDy  + 
gen.,  in  the  midst  of,  among,  between,  along  -ite2.]  A product  of  or  substance  resulting  from 
with;  with  dat.  (poetical),  among,  with,  in,  be-  metabolism,  especially  from  retrograde  metab- 
sides;  with  acc.,  into  the  midst  of,  coming  olism,  or  catabolism, 
among,  after,  beyond,  according  to,  etc.;  in 
comp.,  between,  after,  over  (denoting  change, 
like  L.  trans-)-,  = Goth,  mith  = AS.  mid,  ME. 
mid,  with:  see  micP.]  A prefix  in  words  of 
Greek  origin  or  formation,  meaning  ‘among, 


If  by  disease  or  by  artificial  removal  this  metabolism 
is  prevented,  the  incompletely  metabolized  pigments  cir- 
culate in  the  blood,  and  staining  of  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  in  Addison’s  disease,  may  take  place.  In  the  urine 
of  Addison's  disease  such  an  imperfect  metabolite  occurs. 
Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  XXXIX.  251. 


between,  with,  after,  beyond,  over,’  etc.,  often  ...  . , , 


trans -),  in  which  denotation  it  is  much  used  in 
the  formation  of  new  terms  in  science,  in  zool. 
it  generally  denotes  ‘after  ’ or  ‘beyond,’  in  place  or  time ; 
‘hind’  or  ‘hinder,’  of  place;  ‘later,’  in  time,  as  if  imply- 
ing changes  or  transformation  which  required  time  to 
accomplish : generally  correlated  with  pro-  or  proto-  and 
mesa- : as,  Protozoa,  Mesozoa,  Metazoa  ; prothorax,  mesotho- 
rax,  metathorax ; Prototheria  and  Metatheria;  metacarpus 


+ In  biol. , to  subject  to"  metabolism  ; 

transform  by  either  assimilation  or  decompo- 
sition. 

Occasionally  an  omnivore  can  take  in  everything,  and 
digest  and  so  metabolize  it  as  to  organise  it  into  healthy 
mental  tissue.  They  are,  however,  the  few. 
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and  metatarsus  (coming  next  after  the  carpus  and  tarsus),  v v . v r,  n 

etc.  In  chem. : (a)  It  is  used  to  form  the  names  of  aromatic  UlGt'clDOlOUS  (me-tab  0-ills),  d.  [X  (jrl*.  fiETapoAo^, 
compounds  in  which  two  radicals  which  replace  hydrogen  changeable : see  Metdbola 2.]  In  entom.,  same 
in  the  benzene  ring  are  conceived  of  as  attached  to  alter-  as  metabolic.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  366. 
nate carbon  atoms : distinguished  from  ortho-,  in  which  the  rno+ahnlw  fmo-tah  m « fY  ftr* 

attachment  is  to  adjacent  carbon  atoms,  and  from  para-,  in  (.  e tap  o li ),  n.  |_\  Ur.  fieTapoAij , 

which  the  attachment  is  to  opposite  carbon  atoms.  (6)  It  l&ter  also  f- lETapoAia , change,  exchange : see 
indicates  that  an  oxygen  acid  has  been  formed  from  the  metabolal  .~\  Same  as  metabolism. 
corresponding  ortho-acid  by  the  withdrawal  of  one,  two,  metabrancMal  (met-a-brang'ki-aj),  a.  [<  Gr. 
or  three  molecules  of  water,  forming  mono-meta-,  di-  y,pliinrl  4-  RnAvvrn  mils-  hpp  L- - - - 

meta-.  or  tri-meta-acids,  (c)  It  is  somewhat  loosely  ap-  /t/era’  Denma»  ^ ppayxia-,  fihllS.  see 


plied  to  indicate  derivation  or  close  chemical  relation,  as 
metachloral,  metacetone. 

metabasis  (me-tab'a^sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yera- 
flaais,  a passing  over,  shifting,  change,  < yzra- 
[la'iveiv,  pass  over,  < yzrd,  beyond,  + fiaivuv,  go, 
pass:  see  basis.]  1.  In  rhet.,  a passing  from 


yzra,  behind,  + fip&yxta,  gills:  see  branchial.] 
Situated  behind  the  gills : specifically  applied 
to  a posterolateral  subdivision  of  the  branchial 
region  of  the  carapace  of  a crab,  behind  and  to 
one  side  of  the  mesobranchial  division,  called 
the  metabranchial  lobe.  See  cut  under  Brachy- 
ura. 


one  thing  to  another;  transition. — 2.  In  mod.,  metabrushite  (met-a-brush'it),  re.  [<  Gr.  yera, 
a change,  as  in  treatment  or  remedies,  or  of  air,  along  with,  + E.  brushite.]  In  mineral.,  a cal- 
tissue,  disease,  etc.  Also  called  metabola.  cium  phosphate  allied  to  brushite,  found  in 
metabatic  (met-a-bat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yzrafiaTinfu;,  the  guano  of  Sombrero,  West  Indies, 
able  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  ex-  Metacanthidae  (met-a-kan'thi-de),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
changing,  iycrdjiaau;,  a passing  over:  see  me-  (Douglas  and  Scott,"  1865),  < Metacanthus  + 


tabasis.]  Pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  energy, 
especially  to  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  body 
to  another — Metabatic  function,  a function  whose 
identity  for  two  substances  expresses  the  equilibrium  of 
actual  energy  between  them.  . * w 

metabola1  (me-tab'o-la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yera-  nitr*n8  veills;  . . , ,,,  \ 

" eLTa3dhelv_  tC.ow  Metacanthus (met-a-kan'thus), 


Poly,  change,  exchange,  < yzraflaXAziv,  throw 
round,  turn  about,  change,  < yera,  beyond,  + 
fldXtetv,  throw.]  Same  as  metabasis,  2. 

Metabola2  (me-tab'o-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi., 
< Gr.  yzrafidtoc,  changeable.]  Insects  winch 
undergo  complete  or  entire  metamorphosis  or 


-idw.]  A family  of  heteropterous  insects,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Metacanthus.  They  have  the  head 
long,  the  crown  quadrangular,  the  sides  lobe-like,  the  first 
antennal  joint  clavate,  the  fourth  fusiform,  and  the  corium 
opaque  with  large  transverse  depressions  between  the 

re.  [NL.  (Cos- 
ta, 1848),  < Gr.  yzrd,  beyond,  + navO/x;,  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye : see  canthus,  cant1.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Metacanthidte,  containing  a few 
European  bugs.  They  are  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  small  triangular  vertical  face,  globose 


transformation,  as  the  Dip  ter  a,  Lepidoptera,  ★e-vfs’  an<^  distant  ocelli. 

Coleoptera,  and  Hymenoptera : in  contradistine-  meiacarpal  (met-a-kar  pal),  a.  and  re.  [<  meta- 
tion  to  the  Heterometabola.  Tn  «.  earPus  + -al.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

metacarpus  or  a metacarpal Metacarpal  saw,  a 

narrow-bladed  saw  for  dividing  the  metacarpal  (or  meta- 
tarsal) bones. 

n.  n.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 

They  are  not  more  than  five  in  number,  and  are  reckoned 
as  first,  etc.,  from  the  radial  or  thumb  side  to  the  other. 
When  reduced  in  number  they  always  disappear  from  the 
sides,  so  that  when  but  three  are  left  the  first  and  fifth  are 
gone ; when  there  is  but  one  it  is  the  third  or  middle  meta- 
carpal. Two  or  more  may  fuse  into  one  bone,  as  in  the 
metacarpus  of  a cloven-footed  quadruped,  as  the  ox.  In 
recent  birds,  all  of  which  have  three  ankylosed  metacar- 
pals,  the  compound  bone  is  further  complicated  by  fusion 
with  it  of  certain  carpal  bones,  constituting  a carpometa- 
carpus,  like  the  tarsometatarsus  of  the  foot. 


tion  to  the  Heterometabola.  In  some  systems  the 
Metabola  are  regarded  as  a subclass  of  Insecta,  correlated 
with  Hemimetabola  and  Ametabola.  They  are  also  called 
Heteromorpha  and  Holometabola.  The  three  stages  of  such 
insects  are  those  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  The  Me- 
tabola are  divided  by  some  into  the  Mandibulata  and  Haus- 
teUata. 

Metabolia  (met-a-bo'li-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Metabola 2.  " " 

metabolian  (met-a-bo'li-an),  re.  [<  Metabola 2 
+ -ian.]  A metabolic  insect;  one  of  the  Me- 
tabola. 

metabolic  (met-a-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pera/JoiWf, 
changeable,  < yerapdlog,  changeable,  yeraftoly, 


change:  see  metabola1.]  1.  In  zool.:  (a)  Under-  metacarpaie  (met//a-kar-paTe), «.;  pi.  metacar- 
going  complete  metamorphosis,  as  an  insect;  palia  (-li-a).  [NL.:  see  metacarpal.]  Ameta- 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Metabola.  Also  metab-  carpal  hone;  one  of  the  metacarpals. 
olous.  (6)  Changeable  in  form  ; assuming  dif-  metacarpophalangeal  (met-a-kar//po-fa-lan'- 
ferent  characters;  polymorphic:  applied  by  je-al),  a.  [<  metacarpus  + phalange's  -f  -al.] 


metaccelia 

Pertaining  to  the  metacarpus  and  the  pha- 
langes. 

metacarpus  (met-a-kar'pus),  re.;  pi.  metacarpi 
(-pi)  [NL.  (ef . Gr.  yzrandpmov,  the  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers),  < Gr. 
yerd,  beyond,  4-  napirdg,  the  wrist.]  In  anat.,  the 
second  segment  of  the  manns  or  terminal  divi- 
sion of  the  fore  limb  of  a vertebrate,  considered 
with  reference  to  its  bony  structure ; the  seg- 
ment which  comes  between  the  carpus  and  the 
phalanges,  corresponding  to  the  metatarsus  of 
the  foot.  In  man  the  metacarpus  corresponds  to  the 
part  of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers  or 
thumb,  and  has  five  metacarpal  bones.  In  the  horse  it  is 
the  part  of  the  fore  leg  between  the  so-called  knee  and 
the  fetlock-joint,  and  has  but  one  functional  bone. 

metacellulose  (met-a-sel'u-los),  re.  [<  Gr.  yera, 
beyond,  + E.  cellulose.]  Same  as  fungus-cellu- 
* lose . 

metacenter,  metacentre  (met-a-sen'tfer),  re. 
[<  P.  metacentre,  < Gr.  yzrd,  beyond,  + idvrpov, 
center.]  The  point  at  which  an  upward  thrust 
could  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  water 
upon  a floating  body  which  has  received  a 
slight  rotational  displacement  about  one  of  the 
principal  axes  of  its  section  of  flotation.  The 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  meta- 
center  is  above  or  below  the  center  of  gravity.  The  term 
is  specifically  applied  to  the  point  where  the  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  center  of  buoyancy  of  a ship,  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  meets  the  vertical  drawn  through 
the  new  center  of  buoyancy  when  the  ship  is  slightly 
inclined  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  term  was 
introduced  into  hydrostatics  by  Pierre  Bouguer,  a French 
^.geodesist  (1698-1758).  Also  called  center  of  cavity. 

metacentric  (met-a-sen'trik),  a.  [<  metacenter 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ti^e  metacenter. 

Generally  speaking,  decrease  in  metacentric  height  is 
accompanied  by  a lengthening  of  the  period  of  an  oscilla- 
tion. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  813.  I 

metacetone  (mo-tas  ' e-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  yera, 
along  with,  + E.  acetone.]  A substance  ob- 
tained by  distilling  cane-sugar  with  lime.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  the  formula  C6H10O,  but 
it  has  been  shown  to  he  a mixture  of  propionic 
aldehyde,  dimethyl-furane,  and  hydrocarbons, 
metachemistry  (met-a-kem'is-tri),  re.  [<  Gr. 
yera,  beyond,  + E.  chemistry;  formed  after 
the  analogy  of  metaphysics.]  Transcendental 
chemistry;  the  chemistry  or  analysis  of  the 
most  obscure  or  abstruse  things,  physical  or 
spiritual. 

It  [the  genesis  of  idealism]  seems  an  affair  of  race,  or  of 
metachemistry i;  the  vital  point  being,  how  far  the  sense  of 
unity,  or  instinct  of  seeking  resemblances,  predominated. 

Emerson,  Literature, 
metachloral  (met-a-klo'ral),  re.  [<  Gr.  yera, 
along  with,  + E.  chloral.]  A white  tasteless 
solid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  formed  when 
chloral  is  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a polymerid  of 
chloral.  It  seems  to  resemble  chloral  hydrate 
in  its  pharmacodynamic  properties, 
metachoanite  (met-a-kd'a-mt),  a.  and  re.  [< 
NL.  Metachoanites,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Having  retrorse 
septal  funnels,  as  a nautiloid;  belonging  to  the 
Metachoanites. 

II.  re.  A cephalopod  of  the  group  Metachoa- 
nites. 

Metachoanites  (met-a-ko-a-ni'tez),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  yzrd,  behind,  + x°ovy,  a funnel:  see 
choana,  choanite.]  A group  of  holochoanoid 
nautiloid  cephalopods  whose  septal  funnels  are 
retrorse : contrasted  with  Prochoanites.  Hyatt, 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1883,  p.  260. 
metachronism  (me-tak'ro-nizm),  re.  [=  F. 
metachronisme ; < Gr.  yzrdxpovog,  after  the  time, 

< yzrd,  beyond,  + xp^V0C,  time.  Cf.  anachro- 
nism.] An  error  committed  in  chronology  by 
placing  an  event  after  its  real  date, 
metachrosis  (met-a-kro'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yzraxpoiwvvat,  change  the  color  of  a thing,  < 
yzrd,  beyond,  + xpomnivai,  later  form  of  xp&&tv, 
tinge,  stain  (>  xP<->a‘C,  a coloring,  tinting),  < 
xpoid,  xpda,  surface,  skin,  color.]  Color-change, 
as  that  of  a chameleon. 

metacinnabarite  (met-a-sin'a-bar-lt),  re.  [< 
Gr.  yzr a (see  meta-)  +"E.  cinnabar  + -ite2.] 
Native  mercuric  sulphid,  crystallizing  in  tetra- 
hedral crystals,  resembling  those  of  the  zino 
sulphid  sphalerite,  also  massive  of  a black  or 
grayish-black  color : found  with  red  mercuric 
sulphid  cinnabar  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
metacism  (met'a-sizm),  re.  [<  LL.  metacismus.] 
1.  In  Latin,  the  placing  of  a word  ending  in 
m before  one  beginning  with  a vowel : a blem- 
ish in  style. — 2.  Same  as  mytacism. 
metaccelia  (met-a-se'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yera,  beyond,  + k oMa,  a hollow.]  The  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  Wilder. 


metacoelian 

metaccelian  (met-a-se'li-an),  a.  [<  metaccelia 
+ -aw.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metaccelia. 
meta-  compounds.  See  met  a-. 
metacresol  (met-a-kre'sol),  w.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
along  with,  + ~Ei.”cresol.]  A phenol  isomeric 
with  cresol. 

metacromial  (met-a-kro'mi-al),  a.  [<  metacro- 
mion  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metacro- 
mion:  as,  a metacromial  process  of  the  scapula, 
metacromion  (met-a-kro'mi-on),  w.;  pi.  meta- 
cromia  (-a).  [NL.  ,<  Gr.  pera , behind,  + dtcpupiovy 
a by-form  of  anpo/iia,  the  point  of  the  shoulder- 
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is  commonly  called  parthenogenesis;  by  various  internal 
parasites,  as  Distoma  (see  cuts  under  cercaria) ; and  strik- 
ingly by  various  hydrozoans.  In  the  last  the  cycle  in- 
cludes (1)  the  free-swimming  impregnated  ovum  ; (2) 
the  fixation  of  this  ovum  to  some  submerged  object 
and  its  development  into  an  organism ; (3)  the  formation 
by  such  organism  of  various  zooids,  as  nutritive  and  gen- 
erative zooids,  unlike  each  other  and  unlike  the  parent, 
the  whole  forming  a hydroid  colony ; and  (4)  the  formation 
by  generative  zooids  of  ova,  which  on  being  set  free  com- 
plete the  cycle.  Thus,  in  a sertularian  polyp  the  ovum  is 
a free-swimming  ciliated  body,  which  on  fixation  develops 
a mouth  and  tentacles,  and  by  continued  gemmation  pro- 
duces two  sets  of  buds,  of  which  the  generative  set  repro- 
duce the  free-swimming  ciliated  ova.  In  other  polyps, 
as  Corynidce,  the  set  of  generative  buds  themselves  become 
detached  as  free  medusoids  like  jelly-fish  (see  cut  under 
nxedusoid ),  whose  eggs  develop  not  into  bodies  like  the 
parent  medusoid,  but  into  the  polypide  or  polypidom  of 
the  hydroid  colony  ou  which  they  were  produced.  In  the 
Lucernarida  a similar  metagenesis  occurs  by  fission.  Her- 
bert Spencer  adopts  Owen’s  metagenesis  as  one  of  three 
kinds  of  his  agamogenesis,  and  considers  it  as  (1)  ex- 
ternal, where  new  individuals  bud  from  unspecialized 
parts  of  the  parent,  and  (2)  internal , as  in  the  case  of  the 
transformations  of  Distoma.  See  metamorphosis. 

metagenetic  (met//a-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  meta- 
genesis, after  genetic.']  1.  In  zool.,  pertaining 
to,  characterized  by,  or  resulting  from  meta- 
genesis. Owen. — 2.  In  mineral.,  subsequent  in 
origin:  said  of  certain  twin  crystals.  See  twin. 
metagenetically  (met"a- je-net'i-kal -i ),  adv. 
In  a metagenetic  manner;’  by  means  of  meta- 
genesis. Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  363. 
spine^ofThe^scapula^termiiTates  in*  some  mam-  metagenic  (met-a-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr .perayevyc, 
*mals,  as  the  shrews  and  rabbits.  born  after,  < yera,  after,  + -yevr/c,  born:  see 

rnetacyclic  (met-a-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  nerd,  along  -(tenons.  Cf.  metagenetic.]  Same  as  metagenetic. 
with,  bevond,  + /ciwXof,  circle:  see  cyclic.]  Re-  metagnathism  (me-tag  na-thizm),  n.  [<  re- 
lating to a permutation  of  a number  of  elements  tagnath^us  + Hsm.]  In  or, nth.,  the  condition 

in  mm  ~ , of  a bird’s  bill  when  the  points  of  the  mandi- 

met®  n ' Plural  of  meta  ^ P’  3 * ’ *bles  cross  each  other.  See  cut  under  crossbill. 

metaesthetic,  metsesthetism.  See  metesthetic,  ^netagnathoiis  (me  - tag  ' na  -thus),  a.  [<  Gr. 

metestlietism.  FTa!  bey°nd!  + In  ormth., 

metafacial  (met-a-fa'shal),  a.  [<  Gr.  find,  be- 
hind, + L.  facies,  the  face:  see  facial.]  Situ- 
ated behind  or  at  the  back  of  the  face  or  facial 


Dorsal  view  of  Left  Scapula  of  Rabbit,  showing  Metacromion. 
(About  two  thirds  natural  size.)  a,  acromion;  m,  metacromion;  g, 
glenoid  fossa , c,  coracoid  process;  v,  vertebral  border ; s,  spine. 

blade:  see  acromion.]  The  posterior  one  of 
two  processes  in  which  the  distal  end  of  the 


having  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  crossed:  as, 
the  metagnathous  bill  of  the  red  crossbill,  Lotcia 
„uo  ijiuiaa  curvirostra.  See  quotation  under  epignathous. 

2fl Taw,®  skul1  Metafacial  angle  of  M 


metagaster  (met-a-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yr- 
ra,  behind,  + yaoryp,  the  belly:  see  gaster 2.] 
The  after-intestine;  the  secondary  and  in  any 
way  differentiated  alimentary  canal  or  diges- 
tive tube  which  is  derived  from  an  original 
primary  intestinal  cavity,  or  protogaster.  It  is 
the  ordinary  intestinal  canal  of  vertebrates  ex- 
cept Amphioxns. 

metagastral  (met-a-gas'tral),  a.  [<  metagaster 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  metagaster. 
metagastrula  (met-a-gas'tro-la),  ».;  pi.  meta- 
gastrulai  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  //era,  behind,  + NL. 
gastrula.  q.  v.]  A secondary  modified  gastrula, 


use,  transcending  present  knowledge  both  with- 
in and  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense. 

II.  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  reality  of  an 
absolute  being  transcending  knowledge.  [Re- 
cent.] 

The  essayist  would  substitute  the  title  of  Metagnostics 
instead  of  Agnostics.  J.  A.  Shilton,  in  Evolution,  p.  2z7. 

metagnosticism  (met-ag-nos'ti-sizm),  n.  [< 
metagnostic  + -ism.]  The  philosophical  doc- 
trine that  there  is  a positive  (not  merely  nega- 
tive) consciousness  of  the  Absolute:  distin- 
guished from  agnosticism  regarded  as  maintain- 
ing the  opposite  ground.  [Recent.] 


of  variable  form,  resulting  from  any  kenogenet-  metagnostics (met-ag-nos'tiks),H.  [<Gr.//fra,be- 
••  ■ ■ ■■■  j’ond,  + yvuoTiK.o^,  knowing  (yv&otf,  knowledge): 

see  gnostic  and  -ics.]  Knowledge  transcending 
ordinary  knowledge  ; metaphysics.  Krug. 
metagrammatism  (met-a-gram'a-tizm),  n.  [< 
Gr.  yeraypayyaTiayoe,  alteration  of  letters,  < pe- 
Taypapyari^nv,  alter  letters,  < yerd,  over,  + 
ypdppa(r-),  a letter:  see  gram2.]  The  transpo- 
sition of  the  letters  of  a name  so  as  to  form  a 
word  or  words  having  some  reference  to  the 
. . , . , , , .......  person  named;  anagrammatism.  Camden. 

ireinent  or  me, age  of  coals  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  metagraphy  (me-tag  ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.peraypa- 
- ■ ~ - ■ — - - •-  ■ ■ qeiv,  write  differently,  rewrite,  transcribe,  \ pera, 


ic  mode  of  egg-cleavage  in  which  a primitive  or 
palingenetie  process  is  vitiated.  See  cuts  un- 
der gastrulation. 

Three  forms  at  least  of  metagastrulce  are  recognized  — 
the  amphigastrula,  the  discogastrula,  and  the  perigastru- 
la ; they  are  all  collectively  distinguished  from  the  archi- 
gastrula.  Haeckel. 

metage  (me'taj),  m.  [<  mete1  + -age.]  1.  Mea- 
surement, especially  of  coal. 


Burement 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  145.  (Davies.) 

2.  Charge  for  or  price  of  measuring. 

Metageitnion  (met-a-glt'ni-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 

Merayeitviav,  the  second  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year,  said  to  be  so  called  because  it  was  ...  ...  r , ,,  ... 

the  moving-month,  when  people  ‘ changed  their  metaine  (me-ta  re),  n.  [<  F.  metairie,  < me- 
neighbors,’  < perdy  over,  + yeirov,  neighbor.]  tayer , one  who  farms  on  shares:  see  metayer.} 
The  second  month,  of  the  Athenian  calendar,  A farm  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  for  a share 
having  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponding  to  *of  its  produce. 

the  last  part  of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August,  metal  (met  al,  often  met  1),  n.  [Formerly 


over,  + ypaQeiv , write : see  graphic .]  Transcrip- 
tion; transliteration. 

His  belief  in  the  system  of  metagraphy  as  applied  to  non- 
European  alphabets.  Athenaeum,  Ixo.  3151,  p.  340. 


metagelatin,  metagelatine  (met-a-jel'a-tin), 
n.  [<  Gr.  perdy  along  with,  + E.  gelatin.']  In 
photog.y  a substance  which  has  been  used  as  a 
preservative  in  a certain  dry  collodion  pro- 
cess, consisting  of  a strong  solution  of  gelatin 
boiled  and  cooled  several  times  till  it  ceases 
to  gelatinize  and  remains  fluid, 
metagenesis  (me t-a-jen' e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
perdy  beyond,  after,  + yevetng,  production:  see 
genesis.]  In  biol.,  that  modification  of  parthe- 
nogenesis or  alternate  generation  exhibited 
when  an  organism  passes  from  the  egg  to  the 
sexual  form  through  a series  of  successively 
generated  individuals  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  form:  distinguished  by  Owen  from 
metamorphosis , or  the  transformation  of  any 
one  individual  by  the  modification  of  its  form 
as  a whole.  Metagenesis  of  one  or  another  kind  is  ex- 
hibited by  some  insects,  as  aphids,  in  which  the  process 


metall,  mettaly  mettall  (and  mettley  now  differ- 
entiated in  use) ; < ME.  metal , < OF.  metal,  F. 
metal  = Pr.  metaly  metalh  = Sp.  Pg.  metal  = It. 
metallo  = MLG.  metal , metal  = MD.  metael,  D. 
metaal  = G.  metall  = Sw.  metall  = Dan.  metal 
= W.  mettcl  = Gael,  meitealy  metal,  < L.  metal - 
lum,  a mine,  a metal,  any  mineral,  stuff,  kind, 
< Gr.  pha?iXov,  a mine,  a pit  or  cave  where 
minerals  are  sought,  a quarry,  later  (only  in 
the  deriVo  peTaXhindgy  metallic ) a mineral,  met- 
al, ore ; origin  uncertain ; in  one  view  orig. 

‘ ore/  as  that  which  is  combined  ‘with  another  ’ 
substance,  < perd , with,  + aXAof,  another;  in 
another  view  (and  according  to  the  record) 
orig.  a mine  or  pit  as  ‘a  place  explored,’  < pe- 
raTiMvy  search  after,  explore,  < per  a , after,  + al- 
\ og,  other.  Hence  medal , mettle.]  1.  An  ele- 
mentary substance,  or  one  which  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  chemical  science  is  undecompos- 


metal 

able,  and  which  possesses  opacity,  luster  of 
a peculiar  kind  (commonly  called  metalliCy  be- 
cause very  characteristic  of  the  metals),  con- 
ductivity for  heat  and  electricity,  and  plas- 
ticity, or  capability  of  being  drawn,  squeezed, 
or  hammered  with  change  of  shape  but  no  loss 
of  continuity.  Examples  of  metals  possessing  all  these 
qualities,  although  in  varying  degree,  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  all  of  which  have  been  known 
from  remote  antiquity ; and  on  the  characters  which  they 
possess  the  idea  of  a metal  was,  and  mainly  still  is,  found- 
ed. These  metals  also  have  a high  specific  gravity,  the 
lightest  of  them  (tin)  being  over  seven  times  as  dense  as 
water.  Of  the  prehistorically  known  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  native 
or  metallic  form,  and  must  have  been  noticed,  and  in  all 
probability  utilized,  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  by  va- 
rious nations  and  over  widely  extended  areas.  Iron  also 
occurs  native,  especially  in  the  form  of  meteoric  iron,  and 
in  this  way  may  have  first  become  known  and  utilized. 
But  iron  is  now,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial, 
smelted  from  its  ores  in  countries  which,  from  almost 
every  other  point  of  view  than  the  metallurgical,  might 
properly  be  regarded  as  uncivilized.  The  use  of  iron  other 
than  meteoric  was  not,  however,  known  in  the  ?*ew  World 
before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Tin  and  lead  do  not  oc- 
cur in  the  metallic  form  in  nature,  unless  in  very  minute 
quantity;  hence,  where  used,  i hese  metals  must  have  been 
obtained  by  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  their  ores.  In 
the  case  of  tin  and  zinc,  as  well  as  of  other  metals  not  oc- 
curring native,  it  was  not  until  long  after  some  knowledge 
had  been  attained  in  regard  to  the  practical  use  of  their 
ores,  either  by  themselves  or  as  ingredients  in  various  al- 
loys, that  any  accurate  idea  was  obtained  of  the  metals 
themselves.  Thus,  brass  was  certainly  made  long  before 
anything  definite  had  been  learned  in  regard  to  the  metal 
zinc,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  same  was  the 
case  wit  h bronze  and  one  of  its  constituents,  tin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  six  metals  already  mentioned,  quicksilver  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  classical  times;  and 
this  metal  also  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  metallic 
form,  so  that  its  early  discovery  is  not  a matter  to  excite 
surprise.  The  anomalous  occurrence  of  quicksilver  as  a 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  was  the  reason  why 
neither  Pliny  nor  Isidore  nor  Geber  included  it  among 
the  metals;  nor  was  it  so  included  by  writers  on  chemis- 
try and  metallurgy  until  after  it  had  been  discovered  that 
this  fluid  could  be  frozen  at  a not  very  low  t emperature, 
and  that  when  frozen  it  was  malleable.  It  was  not  until 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  antimony,  bis- 
muth, and  zinc  became  known;  but  their  ores  had  long 
been  in  use,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  met- 
als, only  to  a very  limited  extent.  The  discovery  of  these 
metals  considerably  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  word  me- 
tallic, since  it  became  necessary  to  admit  that  metals 
could  be  brittle;  this  was  still  further  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  metal  arsenic,  discovered  in  1694  (its  oxidized 
combinations  had  long  been  known  and  utilized),  which, 
although  having  a metallic  luster,  is  decidedly  brittle. 
This  brittleness  of  substances  otherwise  ipetallic  in  ap- 
pearance led  to  their  being  placed  in  a class  by  themselves 
as  “ semi-metals,”  the  idea  that  malleability  was  a neces- 
sary attribute  of  a metal  having  come  down  from  the 
Arabian  chemists,  and  maintaining  its  hold  for  many  cen- 
turies. About  the  middle  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  number  of  known  metals  was 
greatly  increased.  In  1741  platina  was  discovered,  hut 
the  metals  which  are  always  associated  wilh  it — osmium, 
iridium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  etc.  — were  not  delected 
until  much  later.  At  about  the  same  time  as  platina, 
nickel  and  cobalt  were  recognized  as  elements— that  is, 
were  first  separated  and  distinguished  from  their  ores, 
which  had  been  long  known  and  (in  the  case  of  cobalt,  at 
least)  utilized  to  a limited  extent.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  manganese,  molybdena,  tellurium, 
uranium,  titanium,  and  chromium  became  known.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  of  the 
metals  of  the  platina  family — palladium,  iiidium,  osmi- 
um, rhodium  — were  separated  from  the  complex  alloy 
known  as  native  platina.  I p to  this  time  all  the  known 
substances  to  which  the  name  metal  was  applied  were 
much  heavier  than  water,  and  also  decidedly  heavier  than 
those  considered  as  non-metallic.  Hence,  as  the  old  and 
long-prevailing  idea  that  all  metals  were  malleable  had 
been  done  away  with,  a high  specific  gravity  began  to  be 
considered  as  their  most  important  characteristic.  Thus 
we  find  Cronstedt,  who  was  one  of  the  eailiest  systematic 
writers  on  mineralogy  (the  first  edition  of  his  work  was 
pub  ished  in  1758),  defining  metals  as  “those  mineral 
bodies  which  with  respect  to  their  volume  are  the  heaviest 
of  all  hitherto  known  bodies.”  With  the  discovery,  by 
Davy,  in  1807,  of  the  metallic  nature  of  the  bases  of  the 
alkalis  a great  change  took  place  in  this  respect,  for  these 
substances,  metallic  from  many  points  of  view,  especially 
with  reference  to  their  chemical  affinities,  are  lighter  than 
water,  and  at  first,  on  this  account,  were  by  some  chemists 
not  admitted  to  rank  as  metals.  The  discovery  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalis  was  followed  by  t hat  of  the  bases 
of  the  earths  — calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  1807;  zir- 
conium, 1824;  aluminium,  glucinium,  and  yttrium  1828. 
These  metals  are  all  light  as  compared  with  the  older 
metals,  but  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  metallic  bases 
of  the  alkalis,  the  lightest  of  which— lithium,  discovered 
in  1818  — has  only  a little  more  than  half  the  specific 
gravity  of  water.  Cadmium,  another  heavy  metal  associ- 
ated with  zinc  in  its  mode  of  occurrence,  and  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  arts,  was  also  separated  from  its  oxid  in 
1818.  Many  metals  have  been  discovered  within  the  past 
few  years,  all  of  great  interest  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  no  one  of  them  of  economical  importance,  or 
occurring  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  utilized  to  any  ex- 
tent even  if  possessing  valuable  properties.  So  doubtful 
and  difficult  are  the  chemical  reactions  of  some  of  these 
elements  that  their  exact  number  cannot  be  stated.  Sev- 
eral have  been  worked  over  by  chemists  for  years  with- 
out any  definite  conclusion  having  been  reached;  several, 
after  having  been  accepted  for  a while,  have  been  dropped 
from  the  list.  There  are  about  seventy  generally  recog- 
nized elements  (see  element),  although  some  three  or  four 
of  these  may  still  be  considered  as  more  or  less  doubtful. 
Of  the  seventy  thirteen  are  decidedly  non-metallic ; these 


metal 

are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorin,  chlorin,  iodine,  bromine, 
silicon,  boron,  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
selenium ; all  the  other  elements  are  considered  to  be 
metals,  and  selenium  was  formerly  generally  so  consid- 
ered, but  latterly  it  has  been  decidedly  included  among 
the  non-metals,  and  the  name  has  been  changed  by  some 
to  selenion , to  make  it  correspond  with  carbon,  boron , 
and  silicon,  with  which  elements  it  is  to  a certain  extent 
chemically  affiliated.  Tellurium,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though closely  related  chemically  to  sulphur  and  seleni- 
um, has  always  been  classed  among  the  metals,  chiefly 
because,  although  brittle,  it  has  a decided  m gallic  luster. 
The  names  of  the  metals,  so  far  as  is  possible,  all  end  in 
-urn;  even  platina  is  frequently  written  platinum.  A di- 
vision of  the  elements  into  metals  and  non-metals  is  recogr 
nized  by  chemists  at  the  present  time  as  bfeing  rather  a 
matter  of  convenience  from  the  popular  point  of  view  than 
as  one  capable  of  exact  scientific  definition.  The  words 
metallic  and  metal,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
common  life  and  the  arts,  and  their  use  can  very  rarely 
lead  to  any  confusion.  The  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement  that  the  metals  have  a “metallic  ” luster,  and 
that  the  non-metals  do  not,  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
insignificant.  Only  in  the  case  of  selenium  and  phosphorus 
in  certain  of  their  allotropic  forms  could  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  terra  metallic  luster  could  properly 
be  used  with  reference  to  a non-metal. 

2.  In  printing  and  type-founding . See  type- 
metal. — 3.  The  material  of  glass,  pottery,  etc., 
in  a state  of  fusion. 

If  no  tongues  of  flame  make  their  appearance,  the  calci- 
nation is  complete.  The  contents  of  the  pot  are  then 
shovelled  out,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden  into  what 
is  technically  called  metal  or  “ prussiate  cake.” 

Spoil s'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  270. 

White  glass  or  enamel  is  made  by  adding  either  arsenic 
or  the  oxide  of  tin  to  the  melted  metal. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  54. 

4.  pi.  The  rails  of  a railway.  [Colloq.] 

He  stood  obstinately  on  the  metals  until  the  train  came 
up  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 

C.  Marvin,  Gates  of  Herat,  p.  95. 

5.  In  her. , one  of  the  two  tinctures  or  and  ar- 
gent— that  is,  gold  and  silver. — 6.  Materials 
for  roads ; especially,  the  broken  stones  used 
as  ballasting  on  a road-bed  or  railway. — 7. 
The  aggregate  number,  mass,  or  effective  pow- 
er of  the  guns  carried  by  a ship  of  war. 

Oblige  me  by  looking  that  British  man-of-war  well  over. 
Does  she  carry  more  metal  than  the  President  ? 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  232. 

8.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed ; form- 
ative material;  hence,  constitution;  intrinsic 
quality,  as  of  a person. 

As  his  minde  is  tempered  and  qualified,  so  are  his 
speeches  and  language  at  large,  and  his  inward  conceits 
be  the  mettall  of  his  minde,  and  his  manner  of  vtterance 
the  very  warp  and  woofe  of  his  conceits. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  124. 

Sir,  I am  made 

Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  71. 

9.  Courage ; spirit ; mettle.  In  this  sense  now 
always  mettle. 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much  metal, 
after  a long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War. 

iot.  A mine.  Davies. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  without  our  king  but  as  slaves 
live:  that  is,  such  as  are  visibly  dead,  and  persons  con- 
demned to  metals. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  Ep.  Ded. 

Aich  metal,  or  Aich’s  metal,  an  alloy  of  about  two 
parts  of  zinc  with  three  of  copper,  to  which  about  two  per 
cent,  of  iron  is  added.  This  alloy  is  very  malleable  at  a 
red  heat,  and  can  be  hammered,  rolled,  or  drawn  into 
fine  wire.  It  has  been  used  in  Austria  for  cannon,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese.— An- 
tifriction metals.  See  antifriction. — Babbitt  metal. 
[Named  from  Isaac  Babbitt,  the  inventor  (1799-1862).] 
An  alloy  of  tin  with  copper  and  antimony,  used  for  bear- 
ings, bushings,  or  pillow-blocks.  This  alloy  consists  of 
83  per  cent,  of  tin,  the  remaining  17  per  cent,  being  made 
up  of  the  two  other  metals.  Sometimes  called  babbitting. 
— Base  metals,  in  metal.,  the  metals  not  classed  as  noble, 
especially  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron. — Bath  metal. 
[Named  from  Bath,  England.]  A white  brass  consisting  of 
55  parts  of  copper  and  45  of  zinc.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  combinations  of  the  same  metals. — Blue  metal,  (a) 
A well-sinkers’  name  for  blue  clay.  ( b ) See  blue.— Bowl- 
metal,  a name  given  to  anti  nony  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
English  smelting  process  of  that  metal.  — Britannia  met- 
al, an  alloy  containing  tin,  antimony,  and  copper,  to  which 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead  are  occasionally  added.  The  es- 
sential metal  is  tin,  which  usually  constitutes  nine  tenths 
or  more  of  the  mass,  the  antimony  and  copper  being  add- 
ed to  give  the  desired  hardness.  This  alloy  is  extensive- 
ly used  for  table-ware,  being  usually,  for  that  purpose, 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  silver,  and  sold  as  silver- 
plate.  In  the  best  plated  ware,  however,  the  silver  is 
laid  on  a body  of  German  silver.— Coarse  metal,  the 
technical  name  of  the  product  of  the  second  operation  in 
the  process  of  smelting  mixed  cupriferous  ores  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  at  Swansea.  The  product  of  this  opera- 
tion, which  is  performed  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  is  a 
matte  or  regulus  containing  iron  and  copper  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphur  in  about  the  same  proportion  in  which 
they  are  present  in  copper  pyrites,  together  with  slag. — 
Composition  metal.  8ee  composition.— Hutch,  metal, 
See  Dutch. — Fusible  metal,  a metallic  alloy  that  fuses  at 
a very  low  temperature.  Such  alloys  are  usually  composed 
of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth.  Among  those  best  known  are— 
Newton’s  metal,  containing  8 parts  of  bismuth,  5 of  lead, 
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and  3 of  tin,  which  fuses  at  20*2  , Rose's  metal,  2 parts  of  bis- 
muth, 1 each  of  tin  and  lead,  fusing  at  201° ; and  an  alloy  of 
5 parts  of  bismuth,  3 of  lead,  and  2 of  tin,  fusing  at  197°.  The 
addition  of  cadmium  to  alloys  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead  low- 
ers their  fusing-point  considerably.  Thus,  if  from  8 to  10 
percent,  of  cadmium  is  added  to  Rose’s  metal,  the  melting- 
point  is  reduced  to  167°.  The  alloys  known  as  Wood’s  and 
Wood  and  Lipinsky’s  metals  are  such  alloys  of  cadmium, 
bismuth,  tin,  and  lead.  One  of  these,  containing  cadmium 
4 parts,  and  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth  each  5 parts,  melts  at 
150°.  The  addition  of  mercury  to  fusible  alloys  like  New- 
ton’s and  Rose’s  metals  is  said  also  to  lower  their  fusing- 
point  considerably. — Gathered  metal.  See  laded  metal, 
under  cadet.— Gedges’s  metal.  Same  as  Aich  metal.— 
Heavy  metal.  See  heavyi.—  Kier’s  metal,  a gun-metal 
composed  of  100  parts  of  copper,  75  of  zinc,  and  10  of  iron. 
—Laded  metal.  See  lade^.— Light  metal,  any  metal  of 
which  the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  5.— Magnetic  met- 
als, iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese  (and  chromium  T). — 
Muntz’s  metal.  [Named  from  Mr.  Muntz  of  Birmingham, 
the  inventor.]  Yellow  metal ; an  alloy  of  3 parts  of  copper 
and  2 of  zinc,  differing  from  common  brass  in  being  mallea- 
ble when  hot.  It  is  cheaper  and  can  be  more  easily  rolled 
than  copper,  and  has  taken  its  place  as  the  material  used 
for  sheathing,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  uses  to 
which  copper  was  put.  Yellow  metal  is  its  general  com- 
mercial name.  Also  called  patent  metal. — Newton’s 
metal.  See  fusible  metal,  above.— Noble  or  perfect 
metals,  gold,  silver,  and  platinum : so  called  because  when 
exposed  to  the  air  they  do  not  oxidize  like  other  metals, 
but  retain  their  metallic  luster. — Organ-  or  pipe-met- 
al, an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  with  or  without  zinc,  used  for 
the  construction  of  organ-pipes.  The  value  of  the  metal 
depends  principally  upon  the  proportion  of  tin  used,  less 
than  50  per  cent,  making  poor  metal.  A fair  percentage 
of  tin  is  indicated  by  a spotted  surface,  hence  good  metal 
is  also  called  spotted  metal. — Patent  metal.  Same  as 
Muniz's  metal.—  Pimple-metal.  See  white  metal. — Point 
of  fusion  of  metals.  See  fusion.—  Prince’s  metal,  an 
alloy  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  first  prepared  by 
Prince  Rupert  ('1619-  82),  nephew  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
who  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  into  England,  the  so- 
called  ‘‘Prince  Rupert’s  drops.”  There  is  no  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  the  alloy  called  prince’s  metal. 
By  most  writers  it  is  said  to  have  been  a kind  of  brass ; oth- 
ers describe  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic.— Rose’s 
metal.  See  fusible  metal,  above.— To  burn  metals  toge- 


metalliferous 

metaleptic  (met-a-lep'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  /zerafai- 
tttmoc,  capable  of  "partaking  (cf.  peTaArpfng,  par- 
ticipation), < /UTaAr/KTog,  partaken  in : see  meta- 
lepsis and  metalepsy .]  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
metalepsis  or  participation;  translative. — 2. 
Transverse : as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of  a mus- 
cle.— 3.  In  client. , pertaining  to,  resulting  from, 
or  characterized  by  metalepsy,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  substance  for  another  which  has 
been  displaced. 

metaleptical  (met-a-lep'ti-kal),  a.  [<  metalep- 
tic + -al.]  Same  as  metaleptic. 

metaleptically  (met-a-lep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a metaleptical  manner;  by  transposition. 

The  name  of  promises  may  metaleptically  be  extended 
to  comminations.  Bp.  Sanderson , Promissory  Oaths,  i.  § 9. 

metal-gage  (met'al-gaj),  n.  Agage  usedforde- 
termining  the  thickness  of  sheet-metal.  E.  II. 

* Kniglit . 

metaline  (met'al-in),  n.  [<  metal  4-  -foe2.]  1. 
A kind  of  thread  for  sowing  leather,  made  of 
twisted  strands  of  linen  and  brass,  copper,  or 
steel  wire. — 2.  A compound  for  forming  a 
lubricating-surface  in  journal-boxes.  It  is 
made  up  of  metallic  oxids,  organic  materials, 
wax,  and  fatty  matters. 

metaling,  metalling  (met'al-ing),  n.  [Verbal 

n.  of  metal,  ».]  The  material  which  forms  tho 
road-bed  of  a macadamized  road  or  of  a railway, 
chiefly  broken  stones ; road-metal. 

The  air  is  filled  with  a choking  precipitate  of  the  kun- 
ker,  or  carbonate  of  lime  nodules,  which  form  the  metal- 
ling of  the  road.  W.  H.  Russell,  hiary  in  India,  I.  145. 


ing  to  the  English  process).  The  object  of  this  stage  of  the 
process  is  to  remove  the  iron,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a re- 


metalist,  n.  See  metallist. 
metallic  (me-tal'ik),  a.  [=  P.  metallique  = Sp. 
*metdlico  = Pg.  It.  metallico  (cf.  D.  metalliek, 

..  „ - metalligch  = G.  metallisch  = Dan.  Sw.  metallisk), 

ther.  See  burnt.— White  metal,  the  productof  the  fourth  ( t.  metnllicns  (fir  5, nf 

operation  in  the  smelting  of  mixed  cupriferous  ores  (accord-  > n}emmcus>  \ W.peTaAA.md  f,  Ol  or  concern- 

• ™ ■ • ■ v ing  mines  or  metal,  < phaMxnt,  a mme  (metal) : 

see  metal,  «.]  1.  Consisting  of  or  having  the 

characters  of  a metal ; made  up  of  metal  or  of 
an  alloy.  This  word  is  used  to  indicate  the  condition 
of  a metal  (see  metal ) in  which  it  exists  by  itself,  and  not 
mineralized  or  combined  with  those  substances  which 
take  away  its  metallic  character  and  convert  it  into  an  ore, 
in  which  the  elementary  substance  exists,  but  often  with 
characters  greatly  differing  from  those  which  it  has  when 
separated  from  its  mineralizers,  or  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic form. 


verberatory  furnace,  the  third  stage  having  been  a calcina- 
tion of  the  coarse  metal,  with  the  object  of  converting 
the  sulphuret  of  iron  into  an  oxid.  The  product  of  the 
fourth  operation  is  variously  designated  as  blue,  white,  or 
pimple-metal,  according  to  the  percentage  of  copper  con- 
tained and  the  peculiar  appearance  exhibited.  Portions 
having  a smooth  lustrous  fracture,  and  containing  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  designated  as  blue  metal;  those 
of  grayish  white  color,  with  granular  fracture,  and  con- 
taining from  75  to  78  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  called  white 
metal.  Pimple-metal  is  that  which  contains  more  than  78 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  has  its  surface  pimpled  from  the 
escape  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.— Wood’s  metal.  See 
fusible  metal,  above.— Yellow  metal.  Same  as  Muntz’s 
metal. 

metal  (met'al),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  metaled  or 
metalled,  ppr.  metaling  or  metalling.  [<  metal, 
ft.]  To  put  metal  on;  cover,  as  roads,  with 
broken  stones  or  metal. 

metal.  An  abbreviation  of  metallurgy. 

metal-bath  (met'al-bath),  n.  See  hath1. 

metal-casting  (met' al-kas// ting),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  producing  casts  in  metal  by 
pouring  it  when  in  a state  of  fusion  into  a mold. 
— 2.  A piece  of  cast  metal  having  a form  that 
adapts  it  for  use  in  machinery,  manufactures, 
etc. 

metaldehyde  (me-tal'de-hid),  n.  [<  Gr.  /«rd, 
with,  + E.  aldehyde.']  A.  substance  into  which 
aldehyde  is  partially  converted  in  contact  with 
acids  at  a low  temperature.  It  is  a white  crys- 
talline solid. 

metaled,  metalled  (met'ald),  a.  1.  Covered 
with  metal,  especially  with  road-metal  or  bal- 
last; macadamized:  as,  newly  metaled  roads. — 
2f.  Pull  of  fire  or  ardor;  mettled;  dazzling; 
glancing.  See  mettled. 

I hate  such  measur’d,  give  me  metaU’d  fire. 

That  trembles  in  the  blaze,  but  then  mounts  higher. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigram  to  William  Earle  of  Newcastle 

* Ion  Fencing. 

metalepsis  (met-a-lep'sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  //era- 
hyipig,  participation,  assumption,  alternation,  < 
/ uTahfKTdg , partaken  in,  < ysTakapfiavuv,  par- 
take in,  < yera,  among,  + Mppaveiv}  take.]  A 
rhetorical  figure  or  trope  assumed  by  some 
ancient  writers,  and  supposed  to  consist  in 
substituting  a word  for  a synonym  or  homo- 
nym, which  latter  is  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood in  a metaphorical  or  transferred  sense : 
as,  “ sable  caverns” for  “black  caverns,”  this  in 
its  turn  meaning  “dark  or  gloomy  caverns.” 

The  sence  is  much  altered  the  hearers  conceit  strangly 
entangled  by  the  figure  Metalepsis,  which  I call  the  farfet. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  152. 

metalepsy  (met'a-lep-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  fieT&fapptc, 
alternation : see  metalepsis.']  In  chem .,  change 
or  variation  produced  by  the  displacement  of 
an  element  or  radical  in  a compound  by  its 
chemical  equivalent:  same  as  substitution. 


She  said ; and  lo ! a palace  towering  seems, 

With  Parian  pillars  and  metallic  beams. 

W.  King,  Rufinus,  or  the  Favourite. 

Among  the  most  metallic  of  the  metals  is  a gas. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  167. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a metal:  as,  a metallic 
luster. — 3.  Having  one  or  more  properties  re- 
sembling those  of  metals:  as,  a metallic  voice. 

A distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorous,  yet  appar- 
ently muffled,  reverberation. 

Poe,  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 
Metallic-adamantine  luster,  a variety  of  luster  inter- 
mediate between  submetallic  and  adamantine,  characteris- 
tic of  pyrargyrite,  some  cerusite  and  octahedrite,  etc.— 
Metallic  ammunition,  bur,  currency,  dust,  feather. 
See  the  nouns.— Metallic  beetles,  a collectors’  name  for 
coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Buprestidce.  See  cut  un- 
der Buprestis.  — Metallic  lath.  See  lathingl. — Metallic 
oxid,  a compound  of  metal  and  oxygen.—  Metallic  paper, 
paper  the  surface  of  which  is  washed  over  with  a solution 
of  whiting,  lime,  and  size.  Writing  done  with  a pewter 
pencil  upon  such  paper  is  almost  indelible.— Metallic 
salts,  those  salts  which  have  a metal  or  metallic  oxid  for 
their  base,  as  lead  carbonate.— Metallic  scales.  See 
metallic  feather,  under  feather.— Metallic  standard.  See 
standard. — Metallic  tinkling,  in  pathol. , a high-pitched 
tinkle  heard  in  the  lungs  in  pneumothorax,  or  in  the  case 
of  a lung  cavity  under  certain  conditions.— Metallic-tis- 
sue loom.  See  loomi. 

metallicalf  (me-tal'i-kal),  a.  [<  metallic  + -«/.] 
Same  as  metallic. 

Now,  by  electrical  bodies,  I understand  not  such  as  are 
metallical , mentioned  by  1 liny  and  the  Antients. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  4. 

metallically  (me-tal'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a metal; 
by  means  of  or  by  the  use  of  metal ; with  a metal ; 
as  regards  metallic  properties. 

They  [two  plates  of  different  metals]  are  metallically  con- 
nected together.  Preece  and  Sivewright,  Telegraphy,  p.  8. 

Let  us  conceive  a metallically  pure  cylinder  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  299. 

metallicity  (met-a-lis'i-ti),  n.  [<  metallic  + 
-ity.]  The  condition  of  being  a metal;  metal- 
lic character  or  constitution. 

They  [the  alchemists]  held  that  mercury  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all  metals,  and  is  the  very  cause  of  their 
metallicity.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  32. 

metallifacture  (met//al-i-fak'tur),  n.  [<  L.  nie- 
tallum,  a metal,  + factura,  a making:  see /be- 
fore.] The  manufacture  of  metals.  [Rare.] 

metalliferous  (met-a-lif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  metal- 
ttfere  = Sp .metalifero;  <"L.  metallifer,  yielding 
metals,  < metallum,  a metal,  +ferre  = E.  hear1.] 


metalliferous 

Producing  or  yielding  metal:  as,  metalliferous  found  to  unite  them  all  Berzelius,  in  his  classification, 
j .,  ® ® n* restricts  the  term  metalloid  to  the  inflammable  non- 

deposits  or  veins;  a metalliferous  district.  metallic  elements— sulphur,  phosphorus, carbon,  and  bo- 

metalliform  (me-tal'i-form),  a.  [=  r . metallic  ron.  See  element , 3,  and  metal,  1. 
forme;  < L.  metallum,  a metal,  4-  forma,  form.]  metalloidal  (met-a-loi'dal),  a.  [<  metalloid  + 
Having  the  form  or  properties  of  metal ; like  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a metalloid  or  met- 


metal. 

metallify  (me-tal'i-fi),  v. 
tallified,  ppr.  metallifying. 
convert  into  metal. 


t. ; pret.  and  pp.  me- 
[<  metal  + -i-fl/-l  To 


alloids ; of  the  nature  of  a metalloid. 


metallophone  (me-tal'o-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ; tlrdk- 
aov,  a metal,  + a sound.]  1.  A piano- 

forte with  graduated  metal  bars  instead  of 
strings. — 2.  An  instrument  like  the  xylophone, 
ne'utr^f  g^aUmdg,  of  metal,  metallic:  see  me-  with  metallic  instead  of  wooden  bars 

tultic.]  An  English  architectural  surface-deco- metalloplastlC  (met  a-lp-plas  )>  • 1 ^ ' 

ration,  consisting  of  glass  plates  on  which  are  m?tal>  + 7r*a?<T£n’’  ,raold-  form,^  l er" 


The  Augustin  process  of  silver  extraction  is  only  a pecu- 
liar mode  of  metallifying  and  collecting  the  silver  of  an 
ore  after  it  has  been  by  some  preliminary  operation  con- 
verted into  chloride  or  Bulphate.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  70. 

metallikon  (me-tal'i-kon),  n.  [<  Gr.  geraXXtKov, 


3732  metamorphism 

with  the  sole  is  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  to  be  worked. 

metal-saw  (met'al-sa),  n.  A hard  steel  saw  with 
fine  teeth,  stretched  in  a frame  and  used  for 
sawing  metal. 

metal- wheel  (met'al-hwel),  n.  In  grinding  and 

Long  heat-waves  in  their  action  upon  metalloidal  mole-  » lap.  wnTh  fifmppiallv 

cules  only  produce  bands  and  fluted  spaces.  metal-WOrK  (met  al-werKj,)t.  w orK,  especially 

J.  N.  Loclcyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  175.  artistic  work,  m metal. 

metamathematics  (met-a-math-e-mat'iks),  n. 

[<  Gr.  gera,  after,  + gadr/ganKa,  mathematics.] 

■ The  metaphysics  of  mathematics;  the  philoso- 
phy of  non-Euelidean  geometry  and  the  like, 
metamer  (met'a-mer),  n.  [See  metamere.]  A 
compound  which  is  metameric,  or  exhibits  the 


cemented  ornaments  of  glass,  terra-cotta,  etc, 
metalline  (met'al-in),  a.  [=  P.  metallin  = It. 
metallino;  as  metal  + -ituA . ] Of  a metallic  na- 
ture or  quality;  consisting  of  or  like  metal;  con- 
taining metal : as,  metalline  water. 

The  quicksilver  . . . [was]  by  this  means  brought  to 
appear  a very  close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  in- 
terrupted by  interspersed  bubbles  as  before. 

Boyle , Works,  I.  49. 

metalling,  n.  See  metaling. 
metallist,  metalist  (met'al-ist),  n.  [<  metal  (L. 
metallum ) + -isf.]  1.  A’  worker  in  metals,  or 
one  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  metals. 

The  skilful  metallist , that  iindeth  and  reflneth  those 
precious  veines  for  publike  use,  is  rewarded,  is  honoured. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  v.  7. 

2.  An  advocate  of  the  use  of  metal  (silver  or 
gold)  as  currency.  Compare  bimetallist,  mono- 
metallist. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  has  recently  reaped  a golden 
harvest  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  silver  metal- 
lists. Science,  VIII.  76. 

metallization  (met/al-i-zfVshon),  n.  [=  P.  me- 
tallisation = Sp.  metdlizacion  =.  Pg.  metallizaqcto  ; 
as  metallize  + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
metallizing,  or  forming  or  transforming  into  a 
metal.  Also  spelled  metallisation — Metalliza- 
tion of  wood,  the  impregnation  of  wood  with  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  by  which  the  pores  become  so  completely 
filled  that  the  wood  acquires,  to  a certain  extent,  the  quali- 
ties of  a mineral. 

metallize  (met'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  met- 
allized, ppr.  metallizing.  [=  F.  metalliser  = Sp. 
metalizar  = Pg.  metallizar;  as  metal  + -ize.]  To 
form  or  transform  into  metal;  render  metallic. 
Also  spelled  metallise.—  Metallized  glass.  See  glass. 
metallochrome  (me-tal'o-krdm),  n.  [<  Gr.  gc- 
raXfov,  a metal,  + xpicua,  color.]  A beautiful 
prismatic  tintingimpartedby  electrolytic  action 
to  polished  steel  plates  by  depositing  on  them 
a thin  film  of  oxid  of  lead, 
metallochromy  (met'a-lo-kro'/mi),  n.  [As  me- 


taining  to  the  arts  of  depositing  metals  or  ob- 
taining metal  casts  by  either  electric  or  chemi- 
cal methods. 


metalloscopic  (met,/a-16-skop'ik),  a.  [<  met-  metameral  (met'a-mc 
alloscop-y  4-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metal-  i.nSna  cnrrl 


property  of  metamerism. 

The  two  methyl  and  ethyl  metamers  seem  distinguish- 
able. Philos.  Mag.,  XXV.  235. 

metamera,  n. 


Plural  of  metameron. 

ral),  a.  [<  metamere  + 
to  or  comprising  meta- 
meres;  having  correspondence  or  agreement 
. between  parts. — 2.  In  zobl.,  samo  as  metameric, 

Metal[l]oscopie  phenomena  are  most  analogous  to  those  TrlotaTrioro  „ r Also  metameron  • < 

3re  described.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  503.  metamere  (met  a-mer;,  n.  L^so  meiameron,  \ 

, .v  ...  _ , Gr.  uera.  after,  + nepog,  a part.]  In  zool.  ™ “ 

metalloscopy  (met'a-lo-sko^pi),  n,  r<  Civ.uk.  i — .,.1,^1 

rahlov,  metal,  + ononelv,  view.]  T. 


loscopy. 


here  described, 

[<  Gr.  uk- 
The  art  of  de- 
termining by  external  application  what  metals 
or  metallic  substances  act  most  easily  and 
favorably  upon  a given  person.  Buck’s  Hand- 
book of  Med.  Sciences , IV.  749. 
metallotherapeuticCmet^a-lo-ther-a-pu'tik),®. 
Pertaining  to  metallotherapy. 
metallotherapy  (met'a-lo-ther^a-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fikTa/CkoVy  metal,  4-  Oepa-Keia , medical  treatment.] 
The  treatment  of  disease  by  the  external  appli- 
cation of  metals.  First  formulated  as  a system  by 
Burq  in  1848,  and  hence  often  called  Burqism,  it  has 


metals  are  employed  in  contact  with  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  from  which  different  therapeutic  results  are 
claimed.  Other  observers  assert  that  all  the  phenomena 
described  as  following  the  application  of  metals  may  be 
produced  by  disks  of  wood,  and  that  whatever  curative 
results  are  attained  are  due  to  mental  effects,  rather  than 
to  any  special  virtues  emanating  from  the  metals  them- 
selves. 

metallurgic  (met-a-ler'jik),  a.  [=  F.  metallur- 
gique  — Sp.  metalurgico  = Pg.  metallurgico,  < 
NLn  metallurgicus,  < metallurgia,  metallurgy: 
see  metallurgy.']  Pertaining  to  metallurgy,  or 
the  art  of  working  metals — Metallurgic  chemis- 
try,  the  part  of  chemistry  relating  to  the  extraction  and 
working  of  metals. 

metallurgical  (met-a-ler'ji-kal),  a.  [<  metal- 
lurgic 4-  - al .]  Eclating  to  of  connected  with 
metallurgy ; belonging  to  the  working  of  met- 
als: as,  metallurgical  investigations  or  pursuits, 
metallurgical^  (met-a-ler'ji-kal-i),  adv.  By 

„ metallurgical  methods ; as  regards  metallurgy. 

tallochrome  + Tfie  art  or  process  of  color-  metallurgist  (met'al-er-jist),  n.  [=  F.  mttallur- 
ing  metals.  giste  = Sp.  metalurgista  = Pg.  metallurgista ; as 

MetaHo-chromy  is  used  to  produce  decorative  effects  upon  metallurg-y  4*  -isL]  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
objects  of  copper,  tombac,  and  brass,  previously  treated  to  science  of  metallurgy;  one  who  scientifically 
a thin  eleotro^gilding.  . studies  the  operations  of  the  smelte 

metallurgie 

NL. 
metals, 


of  a longitudinal  series  of  parts  which  are 
serially  homologous  with  one  another.  See 
metameric , metamerism.  The  construction  of  bilat- 
erally symmetrical  bodies  by  metamerism  is  common 
and  usual  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  exhibited  in 
such  diversity  of  details  that  metameres  have  received 
several  different  names.  The  most  general  name  is  seg- 
ment; but,  since  several  morphologically  distinct  meta- 
meres  may  coalesce  in  one  segment,  the  stricter  term  for 
an  individual  metamere,  such  as  each  morphological  seg- 
ment or  ring  of  an  annelid,  crustacean,  insect,  or  other 
articulate  animal,  is  somite  or  arthromere.  A morpho- 
logical metamere  of  a vertebrate  has  been  called  a diar- 
thromere.  Compare  actinomere  and  antimere. — Ambula- 

^ 7 cral  metameres.  See  ambidacral. 

been  recently  revived  by  Charcot  Simple  disks  of  various  metameric  (met-a-mer'ik),  a.  [As  metamere 
— ‘ + _ic.]  i.  in  chem.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 


a miner,  < peraMov,  a mine  (metal),  + Ipyov,  metamerization  (met-a-mer-i-za'sbon),  n.  [< 
work.]  The  science  of  extracting  metals  from  metamerize  + -ation.]  division  into  metameres. 
their  ores.  It  involves  chemical  reactions  which  re-  A very  regular  internal  metamerization. 
quire  either  that  the  ore  be  fused  by  heat,  or  treated  in  ' “ Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  S28. 

solution.  When  heating  or  fusion  is  used  the  process  is  . . . 

oiled  smelting.  In  smelting,  the  metals  are  separated  metamerize  (met'a-me-nz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
by  known  methods  from  the  mineralizing  substances  metamerized,  ppr.  metamerizing . [<  metamere 


metallographic 

allograpli- 
lography. 

metallographist  (met-a-log'ra-fist),  n.  [<  met- 
allograph-y  + -ist .]  A writer  on  metallography, 
metallography  (met-a-log'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  me- 
tallographie  = Sp.  metalografia  = Pg.  metallo- 
graphia,  < Gr.  gfroXiov,  a metal,  + -ypafta,  < 
ypatjmv,  write.]  1.  An  account  of  metals,  or  a 
treatise  on  metallic  substances;  the  science  of 
metals. — 2.  A process  of  decorating  metals. 

It  consists  of  a simple  system  of  printing  from  wooden 
blocks  in  acids,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  an  imitation 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

3.  A method  of  engraving,  allied  to  lithography, 
in  which  metallic  plates  are  substituted  for 
stones. 

metalloid  (met'a-loid),  a.  and  in  [=  F.  metal- 
loids ; < Gr.  glraXkov,  metal,  + eldog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Relating  to  metalloids;  like  metal;  having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a metal. 

II  n.  In  chem.,  a term  which  has  been  vari-  . _ , . , , . , amcnoiu.  - 

ouslv  applied : as,  (a)  to  the  metallic  bases  of  metalmant  (met  al-man),  n.  [<  metal  + man.]  XXVII.  6i0. 
the  Led  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  probably  A worker  in  metals;  a coppersmith  or  tinman.  ^fttamorT)hi 
in  consequence  of  their  low  specific  gravity; 


terized  by  metamerism. — 2.  In  zool.,  of  or  per 
taining  to  a metamere  or  metamerism;  being 
a metamere,  or  resulting  from  metamerism; 
situated  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body  as  one  of 
a longitudinal  series  of  like  parts ; segmental ; 
somitic. 

metamerically  (met-a-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  metameric ; in  or  by  way  of  metamerism ; 
as  a metamere. 

metamerism  (met'a-me-rizm),  n.  [As  meta- 
mere + -ism.]  1.  In  chem.,  a form  of  isomer- 
ism, that  relation  of  certain  compound  bodies 
by  which  they  have  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments combined  in  the  same  proportion  and 
with  the  same  molecular  weight,  while  differ- 
ing in  chemical  properties.  Thus,  aldehyde  and 
ethylene  oxid  have  their  elements  in  the  same  proportion, 
C2H4O,  and  the  same  molecular  weight,  44,  but  are  very 
different  in  their  chemical  properties.  Two  metameric 
bodies  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  same  class  or  series 
of  compounds.  See  isomerism,  polymerism. 

2.  In  zool.,  a metameric  condition;  the  state 
of  being  metameric;  segmentation  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  along  the  primary  or  longitudinal 
axis,  resulting  in  a series  of  more  or  less  simi- 
lar consecutive  parts  which  are  serially  homol- 
ogous. See  metamere,  antimere. 


with  which,  with  few  exceptions,  they  naturally  occur 
combined.  Smelting  implies  the  use  of  Are,  or  separation 
of  the  metal  in  the  dry  way,  but  processes  carried  on  in 
the  humid  way  are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  metalliferous  ores.  This  is  not  ordinarily 
called  smelting,  but  metallurgical  tieatment.  The  ores 


■ize.]  To  make  metamerous;  divide  into 
metameres. 

Although  the  vertebrate  body  is  a metameric  one,  this 
archinephric  duct  is  not  a metamerized  organ. 

Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  602. 


of  many  miniug  regions  are  treated  at  or  near  the  place  me+arr,g]-nii  (me-tam'e-ron),  n. ; pi.  metamera 

Tr!)":  see  ^amcre.f  Sa^as  metamrre. 
until  within  a few  years,  a large  part  of  the  copper  used  metamerOUS  (met'a-mer-US),  a.  [As  metamere 
in  the  world  was  smelted  at  Swansea,  in  Wales,  from  ores  mQUS  n game  as  metamcral  and  metameric , 2. 
brought  from  various  countries,  metallurgical  skill  and  . . ttt7  TJuhreoht  Micros  Science  XXVII  613. 

the  command  of  cheap  fuel  making  it  desirable  to  have  A.  A.  W . UUOreciit,  Micros,  science,  v 11.  010. 

the  ore  treated  there  rather  than  at  the  place  where  it  metamery  (met'a-me-n),  n.  [As  metamere  + 
was  mined.  Abbreviated  metal.  -2/3*]  The  condition  of  being  metameric ; met- 

amerism. A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht , Micros.  Science, 


and  (b)  to  all  the  non-metallic  elementary  sub- 
stances. In  the  latter  sense  it  is  now  used  by  chemists. 
The  metalloids  are  thirteen  in  number : oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  chlorin,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorin,  sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon.  The  distinction 
between  a metal  and  a metalloid  is,  however,  purely  arti- 
ficial, being  based  on  physical  rather  than  chemical  cri- 
teria ; but,  broadly,  a metal  may  be  said  to  differ  from  a 


A smith,  or  a metalman,  the  pot’s  never  from  his  nose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  110. 

metalogic  (met-a-loj'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  //era,  after, 
+ E.  logic.]  The  part  of  metaphysics  which 
concerns  logic. 

metalogical  (met-a-loj'i-kal),  a.  [As  metalogic 
+ -al.]  Beyond  the  province  of  logic;  tran- 
scending the  sphere  of  logic. 


metamorphic  (met-a-m6r'fik),  a.  [=  F.  meta- 
morphique;  as  Gr.  pera,  among  (denoting  inter- 
change), + gopifir/,  form,  + -ic.  Cf.  metamorpho- 
sis.] 1.  Producing  metamorphosis;  changing 
the  form  or  structure ; transforming:  as,  a meta- 
morphic cause  or  agency ; metamorphic  action. 
— 2.  Exhibiting  metamorphosis  or  metamor- 
phism; changed  in  form  or  structure;  meta- 
morphosed  Metamorphic  rocks,  in  gedl.  See  meta- 


metalloid  in  being  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  metal-plane  (met'al-plan),  n.  A form  of  plane  ^ morphism . 
electricity,  in  reflecting  light  or  less  powerfully,  d to  faee  soft  metal  plates  by  taking  fine  metamorphism  (met-a-m6r'fizm),  n.  [As  meta- 

pSsse’s"  one  L characters,  Tt  w!fi  not T shavings  from  them.  The  angle  of  the  cutter  morph-ic  + -ism.]  


The  process  of  metamor- 


metamorphism 

phosing,  or  changing  the  form  or  structure; 
specifically,  chemical  change  and  rearrange- 
ment of  the  constituents  of  a rock  by  which 
they  are  made  to  assume  new  forms  and  enter 
into  new  combinations,  the  most  important 
result  of  these  changes  being  that  the  rock  be- 
comes harder  and  more  crystalline  in  structure. 
Thus,  the  metamorphic  slates  are  crystalline  schists.  The 
sedimentary  rocks,  especially  those  made  up  of  the  debris 
of  feldspathic  minerals,  are  those  most  liable  to  undergo 
metamorphism ; hence  it  is  that  the  argillaceous  rocks 
offer  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  process,  and 
it  is  these  which  are  most  altered  in  external  characters 
by  it,  foliation  and  slaty  cleavage  being  often  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  process.  Volcanic  rocks  also  are  subject 
to  metamorphic  changes,  although  the  results  are  usu- 
ally much  less  conspicuous  to  the  eye  unaided  by  a mi- 
croscope than  in  the  case  of  the  sedimentary  deposits. 
Examples  of  metamorphism  are  the  conversion  of  ordi- 
nary earthy  limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  of  argilla- 
ceous shales  into  various  kinds  of  schists  (mica-schist, 
talc-schist,  etc.^  and  of  sandstone  into  quartzite.  Close- 
ly connected  with  the  phenomena  of  metaraorphism  is 
the  development  in  a rock  of  a slaty  cleavage  or  of  a fo- 
liated structure.  Metamorphic  agencies  and  the  results 
which  they  have  brought  about  have  been  muoh  studied 
of  late  years  by  geologists,  and  the  modern  methods  of 
lithological  research  have  been  most  important  aids  in  this 
direction.  The  most  obvious  and  generally  accepted  clas- 
sification of  metamorphic  action  is  into  “contact”  and 
“ regional  ” metamorphism.  In  the  case  of  contact  meta- 
morphism  the  changes  observed  are  apparently  due — in 
large  part,  at  least — to  the  presence  of  an  adjacent  mass 
of  rock,  usually  of  an  intrusive  character,  as  when  the 
strata  are  seen  to  have  been  altered  along  the  walls  of  a 
dike.  In  the  case  of  regional  metamorphism,  when  large 
masses  of  rock  are  found  to  have  been  affected  and  ren- 
dered crystalline  without  any  special  cause  being  visible 
in  the  form  of  adjacent  intrusive  or  igneous  material,  the 
phenomena  are  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  in  the 
case  of  contact  metamorphism.  In  the  course  of  the  nu- 
merous discussions  of  this  subject  a great  number  of  new 
terms  have  been  introduced,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  and  the  imper- 
fection of  the  observations,  often  rather  obscure ; some  of 
these  terms  may  here  be  cited.  As  synonyms  of  ‘ ‘ regional  ” 
metamorphism,  the  epithets  “normal”  and  “general” 
have  been  used  by  some  authors,  while  others  have  indi- 
cated a desire  to  specialize  in  their  application.  Thus, 
Prestwich  limits  “normal  metamorphism  ” to  the  changes 
due  to  central  heat,  and  “regional  metamorphism”  to 
changes  effected  by  the  heat  produced  locally  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth  by  transformation  into  heat  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  compression  or  of  crushing  of  parts 
of  the  earth.  Bonney  desires  to  reserve  the  phrase  “re- 
gional metamorphism  ” for  those  ancient  rocks  occupying 
extensive  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface  “which,  whatever 
be  their  history,  are  in  all  probability  by  no  means  in  their 
original  condition.”  Dana  prefers  “ local  ” to  “ contact,” 
but  does  not  use  the  two  exactly  as  synonyms,  since  he 
makes  local  “ include  changes  due  to  heated  emanations 
and  other  conditions  where  there  are  no  contacts”— in 
other  words,  he  uses  “local”  rather  as  the  opposite  of 
“general,”  ignoring  the  idea  embodied  in  the  term  “con- 
tact,” namely  that  a visible  cause  of  the  observed  meta- 
morphism is  present  in  the  form  of  an  adjacent  mass  of 
intrusive  or  heterogeneous  rock.  Kinahan  proposes  “ met- 
apepsis”  and  “paroptesis”  as  the  synonyms  of  regional 
and  contact  metamorphism.  “ Why  we  need  go  to  the 
Greek  for  [the]  two  words  is  not  clear.”  (Dana.)  Many 
geologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  movements  which 
the  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  have  undergone  in 
certain  regions,  which  movements  must  necessarily  have 
been  accompanied  by  pressure,  stress,  shearing,  or  “ flow,” 
have  been  among  the  most  important  causes  of  metamor- 
phic change.  The  most  comprehensive  term  by  which 
metamorphism  originating  in  conditions  of  this  kind  has 
been  designated  is  that  introduced  by  Rosenbusch,  “dy- 
namical.” Other  writers  on  this  subject  have  used  as  be- 
ing nearly  or  quite  synonymous  with  “ dynamical " the  fol- 
lowing: “pressure,”  “compression,”  “mechanical,” “fric- 
tion,” *'  dislocation.”  Judd  has  introduced  the  term  “ stat- 
ical metamorphism  ” as  indicating  changes  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  deep-seated  rocks  quite  independently 
of  any  movement  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  As 
designating  and  discriminating  between  various  kinds  of 
metamorphic  changes,  with  special  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  results  produced,  Dana  has  introduced  the 
terms  ‘crystallinic,”  “paramorphic,”  and  “metachemic." 
The  first  of  these  implies  a simple  development  of  a crys- 
talline condition  in  the  original  material,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  limestone  into 
marble  (“  marmarosis  " of  Geikie)  ; the  second,  a change 
from  one  paramorphic  state  to  another,  as  from  augite  to 
hornblende ; the  third,  a change  through  chemical  trans- 
formations, as  of  chrysolite  to  serpentine.  “ Metasomatic 
metamorphism  ” (or,  in  one  word,  “ metasomatosis  ”)  and 
“methylosis”  are  terms  which  have  been  suggested  in 
this  connection,  but  which  have  met  with  little  favor ; they 
were  apparently  intended  by  their  authors  to  include 
chemical  changes  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the 
formation  of  pseudomorphs,  and  are  allied  to  the  “ met- 
achemic "of  Dana.  “Metastasis"  and  “ metacrasis ” are 
terms  which  have  been  coined,  but  have  not  become  cur- 
rent— .the  one  to  denote  changes  somewhat  similar  to 
those  included  by  Dana  under  “crystallinic,”  the  other 
(as  defined  by  that  author)  to  “denote  changes  like  the 
conversion  of  a mass  of  mud  into  a mass  of  quartz  with 
mica  and  other  silicates.” 

metamorphize  (met-a-mor'flz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  metamorphized,  ppr.  rnetamorphizing.  [As 
metamorph-ic  + -ize.]  To  change;  transform; 
metamorphose.  De  Quincey. 
metamorphology  (met'a-mfir-foro-ji),  n.  [< 
Gr.  perafi6p<p(uaig),  a transformation  (see  meta- 
morphosis), + -Koyia,  < Myeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
In  hiol.,  the  science  of  the  metamorphoses  or 
changes  which  an  individual  undergoes  from 
283 
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the  time  it  ceases  to  be  an  embryo  to  the  time  it 
ceases  to  live  as  a bodily  organism.  Metamor- 
phology and  embryology  together  constitute 
ontogeny. 

As  soon  as  the  organism  has  left  [the  egg-coverings],  it 
is  no  longer  an  embryo.  The  later  changes  of  this  form 
the  subject  of  the  science  of  metamorphoses,  or  metamor- 
phology. Haeckel , Evol.  of  Alan  (trans.),  II.  460. 

metamorphopsia  (met//a-m6r-fop'si-a),  n.  [< 
Gr.  /leTapdptp(uoig),  transformation  {see  metamor- 
phosis), + aip,  eye.]  A pathological  condition 
of  the  eyes  in  which  objects  appear  elongated, 
irregular,  or  confused. 

metamorphoscope  (met-a-mdr'fo-skop),  7i.  [< 
Gr.  p£Ta/j.op<p{u(ng),  transformation  (see  metamor- 
phosis), + oKoireiv,  view.]  A toy  in  which  pic- 
tured forms  of  human  beings  or  other  animals 
are  made  to  interchange  heads,  bodies,  legs,  or 
wearing-apparel.  The  pictures  are  drawn  or  painted 
on  a series  of  bands  of  muslin  or  paper,  each  having  inde- 
pendent motion  on  rollers  in  a box,  and  each  of  a differ- 
ent length  from  the  others.  The  bands  are  arranged  with 
their  edges  as  near  together  as  possible,  and  the  figures 
are  painted  across  the  entire  series.  The  motion  of  the 
bands  is  made  constantly  to  displace  the  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent figures  and  recombine  them  in  ludicrous  fashion  at 
a slot  in  the  cover  of  the  box. 

metamorphoset  (met-a-m6r'f os),  n.  [<  P.  meta- 
morphose = Sp.  metdmorfdsis  or  metamdrfosis 
=Pg.  metamorphose  = It.  metamorfose,g  h.  meta- 
morphosis, < Gr.  iierafiCpipaaig,  a transformation : 
see  metamorphosis.)  A transformation  in  shape 
or  character;  metamorphosis. 

Aly  metamorphose  is  not  held  unfit. 

Middleton,  family  of  Love,  iv.  2. 

metamorphose  (met-a-m6r'foz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and 
pp.  metamorphosed,  ppr.  metamorphosing.  [=  P. 
metamorphoser ; < metamorphose,  n.,  metamor- 
phosis.]  To  change  into  a different  form;  alter 
or  modify  the  shape  or  character  of;  trans- 
form; transmute. 

Thus  men  (my  lord)  be  metamorphosed, 

From  seemely  shape,  to  byrds,  and  ougly  beasts. 

Gascoigne,  Complaint  of  Philomene. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  66. 
The  priest  was  metamorphosed  into  knight. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  186. 
— Syn.  Transmute,  etc.  See  transform. 

metamorphoser  (mct-a-mor'fo-zer),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  metamorphoses. 

What  shall  I name  this  man  but  a beastly  metamorphoser , 
both  of  himself  and  of  others  ? 

Gascoigne , Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

metamorphosic  (met^a-mdr-fo'sik),  a.  [<  meta- 
morphose + -ic.]  Causing  metamorphosis ; trans- 
forming; relating  to  or  depicting  metamor- 
phoses. 

All  the  metamorphosic  fables  of  the  ancients,  turning 
policied  and  commercial  people  into  horrid  and  savage 
monsters,  will,  like  clouds  before  the  sun,  dispel  and  evap- 
orate before  the  light  of  truth. 

^ Pownall,  On  Antiquities,  p.  69.  (Latham.) 

metamorphosis  (met-a-mfir'fo-sis), pi.  meta- 
morphoses ( -sez) . [Formerly  also  metamorphose , 
q.  v. ; < L.  metamorphosis , < Gr.  f ieTa/i6p(f>G)Gig , a 
transformation,  < fiera/iop^ovadaiy  be  transform- 
ed, < fierd,  over,  + pop(f) 57,  form,  shape.]  1. 
Change  of  form  or  structure ; transmutation  or 
transformation.  Used  most  frequently  in  literature 
with  reference  to  the  old  or  poetic  conception  of  a mi- 
raculous transmutation  of  a person,  animal,  or  thing  into 
a different  and  often  antagonistic  or  contrasting  form, 
either  with  or  without  a corresponding  change  of  nature. 
With  Severne  she  along  doth  go, 

Her  Metamorphosis  to  show. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vi.,  Arg. 

I wondered  at  such  a Metamorphosis  in  so  short  a time ; 
he  told  me  it  was  for  the  Death  of  his  Wife  that  Nature 
had  thus  antedated  his  Years.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  28. 
Where  is  the  gloriously  decisive  change, 

The  immeasurable  metamorphosis 
Of  human  clay  to  divine  gold? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  217. 

2.  A marked  change  in  the  form  or  function 
of  a living  body;  a transformation  resulting 
from  development;  specifically,  in  zool .,  the 
course  of  alteration  which  an  animal  under- 
goes after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  which 
modifies  extensively  the  general  form  and  life 
of  the  individual;  particularly,  in  entom .,  the 
transformations  of  a metabolous  insect. 

The  term  metamorphosis,  in  its  technical  entomological 
sense,  is  applied  only  to  that  succession  of  changes  of 
which  ...  a definite  pupal  condition  forms  the  middle 
term.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  361. 

3.  In  chem.y  that  chemical  action  by  which  a 
given  compound  is  caused,  by  the  presence  of 
a peculiar  substance,  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
or  more  compounds,  as  sugar,  by  the  presence 
of  yeast,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. — 4. 
In  hot.,  the  various  changes  that  are  brought 
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about  in  plant-organs,  whereby  they  appear 
under  changed  or  modified  conditions,  as  when 
stamens  are  metamorphosed  into  petals,  or 
stipules  into  leaves.  Metamorphosis  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  petal,  for  example,  has  ever  been  a stamen, 
but  it  implies  an  alteration  in  the  organizing  force,  which 
took  effect  at  a very  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  organ,  at 
or  before  the  time  when  the  primitive  aggregation  of  cells 
became  differentiated  into  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is 
normally  composed.  It  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  organ  has  pursued  a different  course 
from  what  is  usual.  The  various  kinds  of  metamorphoses 
are  described  under  the  names  of  chlorosis , petalody, 
phyllody,  pistillody,  sepalody,  staminody , etc.  (which  see). 
— Coarctate  metamorphosis.  See  coarctate.— Com- 
plete metamorphosis.  See  holometdboly  and  complete. 
—Imperfect  or  incomplete  metamorphosis.  See 
hemimetaboly  and  imperfect. — Metamorphosis  of  or- 
gans, in  hot.,  the  progressive  adaptation  of  one  organ 
to  several  different  purposes,  connected  with  which  are 
changes  iu  size,  color,  and  other  particulars.  Thus,  all  the 
parts  of  a plant  are  reducible  to  the  axis  and  its  appen- 
dages, the  other  parts  developing  themselves  from  these. 
See  morphology.—  Progressive  metamorphosis,  trans- 
formation from  a lower  or  more  simple  to  a higher  or  more 
complex  substance;  anabolism. — Retrogressive  meta- 
morphosis, transformation  from  a higher  or  more  com- 
plex to  a lower  or  more  simple  substance;  catabolism. 
Often  er  called  retrograde  metamorphosis.  =Syn.  1.  See 
transform,  v.  t. 

metamorphosticalt  (met//a-mdr-fos'ti-kal),  a. 
[Irreg.  < metamorphosis  + -i-  + -ic  + -at.)  Per- 
taining to  or  effected  by  metamorphosis.  Pope. 
metamorphotic (met,/a-m6r-fot'ik),  a.  [< meta- 
morphosis (- ot -)  + -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  metamorphosis ; consisting  in  trans- 
formation. 

The  epithelial  cells  lining  the  uriniferous  tubules  un- 
dergo metamorphotic  changes.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  402. 

Metamorphotic  system,  in  entom.,  a scheme  of  classi- 
fication first  proposed  by  Swammerdam,  based  on  the  char- 
acters of  the  metamorphoses  and  the  condition  of  the  larva 
and  pupa,  whether  resembling  the  adult  or  differing  from 
it  more  or  less  widely.  This  scheme,  improved  by  subse- 
quent authors  and  combined  with  characters  drawn  from 
the  study  of  perfect  insects,  is  the  basis  of  the  best  mod- 
^.ern  systems  of  entomological  classification. 

metamorphy  (met'a-m6r-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
beyond,  + pop^i),  form.]  Same  as  metamorpho- 
sis, 2. 

metanauplius  (met-a-na'pli-us),  n. ; pi.  meta- 
nauplii  (-i).  [NL. , < Gr.  pera,  after,  + NL.  nau- 
plius,  q.  v.]  A later  stage  in  the  development 
of  some  crustaceans,  after  the  first  nauplius 
form,  and  before  the  zoea  stage  is  reached;  a 
crustacean  of  this  later  naupliiform  charac- 
ter. 

metanephros  (met-a-nef'ros),  «. ; pi.  metane- 

phroi  (-roi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peril,  behind,  + vc tppog, 

kidney : see  nephritis.]  The  most  posterior 
and  latest-formed  segment  of  an  embryonic 
renal  organ,  or  section  of  the  Wolffian  body 
from  which  the  permanent  kidney  is  derived, 
and  whose  duct  becomes  a ureter : distin- 
guished from  pronephros  and  mesonephros. 
metanotal  (met-a-no'tal),  a.  [<  metanotum  + 
-al.]  Situated  on  or  pertaining  to  the  metano- 
tum: as,  a metanotal  sclerite. 
metanotum  (met-a-no'tum),  n.;  pi.  metanota 
(-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  behind,  + vutov,  vciror, 

the  hack.]  The  dorsal  part  of  the  metatho- 
rax of  an  insect,  succeeding  the  mesonotum 
and  preceding  the  abdomen ; the  third  and  last 
segment  of  the  notum.  It  is  divided  typically  into 
four  sclerites,  called  prcescutum,  scutum,  scutellum,  and 
postscutellum,  most  of  which  are  usually  distinguishable. 
— Lateral  callosities  of  the  metanotum.  see  lateral. 
metaparapteral  (met//a-pa-rap'te-ral),  a.  [< 
metaparapteron  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metaparapteron. 

metaparapteron  (met,/a-pa-rap'te  -ron),  n. ; pi. 
metaparaptera  (-ra).  [NL.,  CGr.'/wru,  with,  + 

NL.  parapteron .]  In  entom.,  the  parapteron 
of  the  metathoracic  segment ; the  third  sclerite 
of  the  metapleuron. 

metapepsis  (met-a-pep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pera,  beyond,  + Trhptg,  a cooking  (boiling),  < 
ntirruv,  cook,  boil : see  peptic .]  In  lithol.,  a 
term  suggested  by  G.  II.  Kinahan,  but  not  gen- 
erally adopted,  as  a synonym  for  what  is  gener- 
ally called  regional  metamorphism.  See  meta- 
morpliism. 

One  kind  of  Metamorphism  is  Regional,  or  extends  over 
large  areas.  The  rocks  affected  by  it  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  influer.ee  of  intensely  heated  water  or  steam, 
which,  as  it  were,  stewed  them,  from  which  the  action 
may  be  called  metapepsis. 

G.  H.  Kinahan,  Geol,  of  Ireland,  p.  175. 

metaph.  An  abbreviation  of  metaphysics. 
metaphery  (me-taf'e-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  peraipipeiv, 
carry  over,  transfer : see  metaphor.  Cf.  periph- 
ery.] In  hot. , the  transposition  or  displacement 
of  various  floral  organs,  as  when  petals  that  are 
normally  alternate  with  the  sepals  are  placed 
in  front  of  them,  as  occurs  rarely  in  Fuchsia. 


metaphor 

metaphor  (met'a-for),  n.  [=F.  metaphor  e = Sp. 
metafora  = Pg.  'metapliora  = It.  metafora , < L. 
metaphor  a ,<  Gr.  fiercKpopa,  a transfer  to  one  word 
of  the  sense  of  another  (L.  translatio ),  < pera- 
fipeiv,  carry  over,  transfer,  < per  a,  over,  + $£peiv, 
carry,  = E.  bear^-J]  A figure  of  speech  by 
which,  from  some  supposed  resemblance  or 
analogy,  a name,  an  attribute,  or  an  action  be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  one  object  is 
assigned  to  another  to  which  it  is  not  literally 
applicable;  the  figurative  transfer  of  a de- 
scriptive or  affirmative  word  or  phrase  from 
one  thing  to  another ; implied  comparison  by 
transference  of  terms : as,  the  ship  spread  its 
wings  to  the  breeze;  “ Judah  is  a lion's  whelp ,w 
Gen.  xlix.  9.  If  Jacob  had  said,  “is  like  or  resembles 
a lion’s  whelp,”  the  expression  would  have  been  a simile 
instead  of  a metaphor.  A simple  metaphor  i3  contained 
in  a single  word  or  phrase,  li£e  those  in  italics  above ; a 
continued  metaphor  is  one  in  which  the  figurative  descrip- 
tion or  characterization  is  maintained  throughout  a va- 
riety of  phrases  or  applications.  See  simile  and  trope. 

What  els  is  your  Metaphor  but  an  inuersion  of  sence  by 
transport;  your  allegorie  by  a duplicitie  of  meaning  or 
dissimulation  vnder  couert  and  darke  intendments? 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  128. 

Whatever  here  seems  beauteous,  seem’d  to  be 
But  a faint  Metaphor  of  Thee. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Not  Fair. 

A metaphor  is  no  argument,  though  it  be  sometimes  the 
gunpowder  to  drive  one  home  and  imbed  it  in  the  mem- 
ory. Lowell,  Democracy. 

Mixed  metaphor,  a figurative  expression  in  which  two 
or  more  metaphors  are  confused,  as  in  the  following  quo- 
tation : 

Where — still  to  use  your  lordship’s  tropes — 

The  level  of  obedience  slopes 
Upward  and  downward,  as  the  stream 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam ! 

T.  Moore,  To  Lord  Castlereagh. 
=Syn.  Comparison,  Allegory , etc.  See  simile. 

metaphoric  (met-a-for'ik),  a.  [=  F.  metapho- 
rique  = Sp.  metafdrico  = Pg.  metaphorico  = It. 
metaforico,  < LL.  *metaphoricus  (in  adv.  meta- 
horice),  < Gr.  psraifiopiKdq,  relating  to  metaphor, 
peraipopd,  metaphor:  see  metaphor .]  Same 
as  metaphorical. 

metaphorical  (met-a-for'i-kal),  a.  [<  meta- 
phoric + -ah]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  metaphor;  consisting  of  or  abounding  in 
metaphor;  not  literal:  as,  a metaphorical  ex- 
pression ; a metaphorical  use  of  words. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  metaphor- 
ical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  absurd  con- 
ceits they  will  swallow  in  their  literals. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  10. 

metaphorically  (met-a-for'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
metaphorical  manner  or  sense ; by  way  of  met- 
aphor; not  literally. 

metaphoricalness  (met-a-for'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being’ metaphorical. 

metaphorist  (met'a-for-ist),  n.  [<  metaphor  + 
- ist. ] One  who  coins  or  uses  metaphors. 

Let  the  poet  send  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  allegories. 

Martinus  Sonhlerus. 

metaphosphate  (met-a-fos'fat),  n.  [<  meta- 
phosph(oric)  + -afel.]  A salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  metaphosphoric  acid  with  a base. 

metaphosphoric  (met//a-fos-for'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pera,  with,  + E.  phosphoric.']  Pertaining  to, 
produced  from,  or  resembling  a certain  acid 
from  phosphorus. 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  HP03,  an  acid  obtained  by 
burning  phosphorus  under  a bell-glass  filled  with  air  or 
oxygen,  dissolving  the  fumes  in  water,  evaporating,  and 
heating  the  residue  to  redness.  The  acid  is  left  as  a soft, 
very  deliquescent  mass.  The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  of 
commerce  is  metaphosphoric  acid  with  soda  as  an  im- 
purity. 

metaphragm  (met'a-fram),  n.  [<  NL.  meta- 
phragma,  partition,  ”<  Gr.  pera,  over,  4-  <j>pdypa, 
fence,  screen : see  diaphragm.]  In  entom.,  the 
metapostscutellum,  which  is  visible  exteriorly 
in  some  insects,  but  in  others  is  internal,  form- 
ing a transverse  partition  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen. 

metaphragma  (met-a-frag'ma),  n. ; pi.  meta- 
phragmata  (-ma^ta)."  [NL,.]"  Same  as  meta- 
phragm. 

metaphrase  (met'a-fraz),  n.  [=  P.  metaphrase 
= Sp.  metafrasis  = Pg.  metaphrase,  < NL.  meta- 
phrasis,  < Gr.  ptrdtjtpaaip,  a translation  or  para- 
phrase, < peraQpdfriv,  change  from  one  style  to 
another,  as  from  poetry  to  prose,  < pera,  over, 
+ <j>pd&tv,  speak:  see  phrase.  Cf.  paraphrase, 
periphrase.]  1.  A translation;  specifically,  a 
verbal  translation ; a close  version  or  transla- 
tion from  one  language  into  another : opposed 
to  paraphrase. 

His  metaphrase  of  the  Psalm  es  is  still  in  our  hands. 

Bp.  Hall,  To  Mr.  S.  Burton. 

2.  A responding  phrase ; a repartee. 
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I’m  somewhat  dull,  still,  in  the  manly  art 
Of  phrase  and  metaphrase. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

metaphrase  (met'a-fraz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
metaphrased,  ppr.  metaphrasing.  [<  metaphrase, 
n.]  To  translate  literally;  turn  into  exactly 
corresponding  words:  as,  to  metaphrase  Latin 
poetry. 

metaphrasis  (me-taf  'ra-sis),  n.  [NL. : see 
metaphrase.]  Same  as  metaphrase. 

Metaphrasis  is  to  take  some  notable  place  out  of  a good 
Poete,  and  turn  the  same  sens  into  meter,  or  into  other 
wordes  in  Prose.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  93. 

metaphrast  (met'a-frast),  n.  [=  F.  metaphraste 
= Sp.  metafrasta  = Pg.  metaplirastes,  < Gr.  pna- 
ippaarr/c,  one  who  changes  from  one  style  to  an- 
other,^ per atypd&tv,  change  from  one  style  to  an- 
other: see  metaphrasis.]  A person  who  trans- 
lates literally  from  one  language  into  another. 

George  Sandys,  Esq.,  the  famous  traveller  and  excellent 
poetical  metaphrast..  Wood,  I’asti  Oxon.,  p.  1285. 

metaphrastic  (met-a-fras'tik),  a.  [<  metaphrast 
+ -ic.]  Close  or  literal  in  translation. 

Maximus  Plauudes,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  fa- 
miliarised to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classics  of  the 
lower  empire,  by  metaphrastic  versions. 

Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  169. 

metaphrastical  (met-a-fras'ti-kal),  a.  [<  meta- 
phrastic + -at.]  Same  as  metaphrastic. 

metaphysic  (met-a-fiz'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
metaphysique  = Sp.  metafisico  = Pg.  metaphy- 
sico  - - It.  metafisico,  < ML.  metaphysicus,  ad]., 
from  the  earlier  noun  metapliysica,  neut.  pi.;  as 
a noun,  formerly  also  metaphysique,  < F.  meta- 
physique  = Sp.  metafisica  = Pg.  metaphysica  — 
It.  metafisica,  < LL.  metaphysica,  neut.  pi.  (later 
metaphysical,  fern,  pi.)  as  a noun,  a transfer  of 
the  Greek  title  rav  pera  rd  ipvatm,  A-N,  ‘the 
(books)  after  the  Physics,  1-50,’  applied  first 
probably  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  in  the  1st 
century  B.  c.,  to  certain  books  of  Aristotle, 
which  were  not  intended  to  form  one  treatise, 
hut  which  all  relate  to  what  he  called  rr port/ 
(fuXoaotpia,  first  philosophy:  pera,  after;  <j>vaiKa, 
physics : see  physic,  physics.  The  preposition 
or  prefix  came  to  be  regarded  as  meaning  ‘ be- 
yond,’ ‘above,’  and  the  title  metaphysica  as  the 
name  of  a science  ‘that  is  above  or  transcends 
physics.’  Hence  mod.  formations  like  meta- 
chemistry, metalogic,  metamathematics,  etc.]  I.t 
a.  Same  as  metaphysical. 

By  any  metaphysick  book. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  8. 
He  knew  what’s  what,  and  that’s  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

S.  Butler,  Uudibras,  I.  i.  150. 

II.  n.  Same  as  metaphysics. 

The  one  part,  which  is  physic,  inquireth  and  handleth 
the  material  and  efficient  causes ; and  the  other,  which  is 
metaphysic,  handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

When  I say  metaphysic,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember 
that  all  general  reasoning,  all  politics,  law,  morality,  and 
divinity,  are  merely  metaphysic. 

Home  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  II.  iv. 

The  full  treatment  of  the  whole  mass  of  empirical  detail 
is  impossible  without  a more  thorough  metaphysic. 

Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  222. 

metaphysict  (met-a-fiz'ik),  v.  t.  [=  F.  mita- 
pliysiquer  — Pg.  metaphysicar  = It.  metafisicare, 
discourse  metaj  hysically;  from  the  noun:  see 
mctaphysic,  It.]  To  treat  metaphysically.  Wal- 
pole, Letters  (1782),  IV.  306. 

metaphysical  (met-a-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [<  metaphys- 
ic + -at.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysic 

or  metaphysics ; in  a loose  sense,  philosophi- 
cal; hence,  highly  abstruse;  apart  from  ordi- 
nary or  practical  modes  of  thought. 

Hobbes  had,  in  language  more  precise  and  luminous 
than  has  ever  been  employed  by  any  other  metaphysical 
writer,  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  Prince  was  the  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Relating  to  real  being,  and  not  merely  to 
appearance ; transcendental ; hence,  pertain- 
ing to  unverifiable  hypotheses. 

Both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  a meta- 
physical sense  of  the  word  “truth,”  . . . i.  e.,  really  to 
be  such  as  they  exist. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxii.  2. 

3.  Pertaining  to  abstractions,  or  modes  thought 
of  as  objects,  and  named  as  if  they  were  things; 
abstract. 

Truth  and  Falsehood  are  odd  kind  of  Metaphysical  things 
to  them,  which  they  do  not  care  to  trouble  their  heads 
with.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

4f.  Preternatural  or  supernatural. 

The  golden  round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown’d  withal. 

Shak. , Macbeth,  i.  5.  30. 


metaplasm 

Metaphysical  abstraction.  See  abstraction.— Meta- 
physical category,  a category  of  real  being;  a concept 
of  a form  of  existence.  — Metaphysical  cognition.  See 
practical  cognition,  under  cognition. — Metaphysical  def- 
inition, a definition  by  genus  and  difference.— Meta- 
physical hypothesis, in  older  writers,  a supposition  that 
something  really  exists,  thus  comprehending  scientific  hy- 
potheses generally ; by  positivist  writers  used  to  denote 
an  unverifiable  hypothesis,  a hypothesis  concerning  things 
in  themselves  as  distinguished  from  phenomena. — Meta- 
physical method.  See  method.—  Metaphysical  mode 
Of  expression,  the  expression  of  a fact  by  means  of  ab- 
stract nouns,  instead  of  concrete  nouns  and  adjectives.— 
Metaphysical  partition,  the  mental  separation  of  any- 
thing into  parts  whose  separate  existence  is  impossible. — 
Metaphysical  whole.  ( a ) A species  conceived  as  com- 
pounded of  its  genus  and  specific  difference.  (b)  A whole 
of  comprehension,  or  a logical  term  conceived  as  com- 
pounded of  its  predicates,  (c)  A whole  of  comprehension 
in  a more  general  sense ; a natural  whole ; any  whole  in 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole  of  which  the 
predicates  are  parts. 

metaphysically  (met-a-fiz'i-kal-i),  adv.  1. 
From  a metaphysical  point  of  view ; by  meta- 
physical methods;  as  regards  metaphysics. — 
2f.  Supernaturally. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sunne  that  darkened  all  the  earth  at 
Christes  passion,  happening  altogether  prodigiously  and 
metaphysically  in  plenilunis. 

O.  Hervey,  Letter  to  Ed.  Spenser  (1580). 

metaphysician  (met//a-fi-zish'an),  n.  [=  F. 
metaphysicien ; < metapliysic  + -ian.~\  1.  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  metaphysics. 
— 2.  One  who  practises  the  mind-cure.  [Re- 
cent and  vulgar.] 

metaphysicist  (met-a-fiz'i-sist),  n.  [<  meta- 
pliysic + -&£.]  Same  as  metaphysician. 
metaphysics  (met-a-fiz'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  meta- 
pliysic  : see  -ics.]  1 . The  science  of  the  inward 
and  essential  nature  of  things,  (a)  As  the  subject 
of  the  books  of  Aristotle  so  called,  first  philosophy ; ontol- 
ogy ; the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  being  in  general ; the 
doctrine  of  first  principles.  ( b ) [The  prefix  meta - being 
understood  as  meaning  ‘beyond.’]  Supernatural  science ; 
the  doctrine  of  that  which  transcends  all  human  experi- 
ence. (c)  The  science  of  the  mind  treated  by  means  of 
introspection  and  analysis,  and  not  by  experiment  and 
scientific  observation ; rational  psychology,  (d)  Any  doc- 
trine based  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  inductive 
reasoning  and  observation.  ( e ) An  abstract  and  abstruse 
body  of  doctrine  supposed  to  be  virtually  taken  for  granted 
in  some  science : as,  “the  metaphysics  of  geometry.” 
lUsed  frequently  with  the  definite  article,  and  generally 
connected  with  unpleasant  associations,  as  being  a study 
very  dry  and  at  the  same  time  of  doubtful  truth. 

The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L 1.  37. 

“How,” she  cried,  “you  love 
The  metaphysics!"  Tennyson,  Princess,  ill.] 

2.  Philosophy  in  general ; especially,  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  mind;  psychology:  so  used 
from  the  time  of  Descartes,  and  especially  by 
the  Scotch  school. 

Metaphysics  was  a word  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  schools,  but  now  un- 
derstood as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which 
have  for  their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  human  mind. 

D.  Stewart , Dissertations,  ii.  475. 

3.  In  the  Kantian  terminology,  the  science  of 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 

Abbreviated  metaph. 

metaphysiological  (met-a-fiz'T-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  pera,  beyond,  + <pva'ioloyia,  physiology,  + 
-ic-al.]  Beyond  the  province  of  physiology, 
metaphysis  (me-taf'i-sis),  n.  [<  Gr!  pera,  over, 
+ <j>vaw,  nature : see  physic.]  Change  of  nature ; 
transformation;  metamorphosis, 
metaplasia  (met-a-pla'si-a),  n.  [NL.,< Gr. pera- 
n'/aaiQ,  transformation : see  metaplasis.]  The 
conversion  of  an  adult  tissue  directly  into  an- 
other form  of  adult  tissue,  as  of  hyaline  carti- 
lage into  mucous  tissue.  This  takes  place  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  among  the  tissues  of 
the  connective-tissue  group, 
metaplasis  (me-tap'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ue- 
rdir Tmcw,  transformation,  < pera,  over,  + Jrta- 
<ng,  a molding,  conformation,  < ir'/dcanv,  form, 
mold.  Cf.  metaplasm 2.]  See  the  quotation. 

This  eminent  author  [Haeckel]  regarded  the  ontogenyof 
an  individual  to  be  divisible  into  three  periods : first,  the 
stages  of  Anaplasis,  or  those  of  progressive  evolution;  sec- 
ond, the  stages  of  fulfilled  growth  and  development,  Me- 
taplasis; third,  those  of  decline,  Cataplasis. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  881. 

metaplasm1  (met'a-plazm),  n.  [<  L.  metaplas- 
mus,  < Gr.  peTan?.aap6c,  a transformation,  the 
assumption  of  a present  or  nominative  for  the 
derived  tenses  of  verbs  or  cases  of  nouns,  < pe- 
TavXdaaetv,  transform,  change,  < pera,  over,  + 
■KXdaauv,  form,  mold.]  In  gram.:  (a)  A change 
or  transmutation  in  a word  by  adding,  trans- 
posing, or  retrenching  a syllable  or  letter. 

Intercalarius  (but  it  is  possible  that  this  latt  er  is  simply 
a metaplasia  for  intercalaris).  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  X.  39. 


metaplasm 

(&)  Formation  of  an  oblique  case  or  cases  from 
*a  stem  other  than  that  of  the  nominative. 
metaplasm2  (met'a-plazm),  to.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
after,  + ir'A dcpa,  something  molded : see  plasm.] 
In  hot.,  a term  applied  collectively  to  the  life- 
less inclusions  (protein-grains,  starch,  fat, 
crystals,  etc.)  in  cytoplasm,  as  opposed  to 
the  living  substance. 

The  metaplaxm  of  Hanstein,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  proto- 
plasm which  holds  the  formative  material,  is  colored  al- 
most scarlet  by  Hanstein’s  aniline  violet. 

1'oulsen,  Bot.  Micro-Chem.  (trans.),  p.  82. 

metaplast  (met'a-plast),  ft.  [< Gr.  pera,  over,  + 
TXaardc,  verbal  ailj.  of  rrA acraeiv,  form,  mold.  Cf . 
metaplasm1.']  In  gram.,  a word  or  the  stem  of  a 
word  exhibiting  metaplasm, 
metaplastic  (met-a-pias'tik),  a.  [<  metaplast  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  exhibiting,  or  character- 
ized by  metaplasm. 

metaplastology  (met //a-plas-tol'o-ji),  n.  [< 
Gr.  per  a,  over,  + irXaor&f  verbal  adj.  of  rr  laaceiv, 
form,  + Gr.  -/.oyia,  < seyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  metaplasia. 

Haeckel  used  also  the  term  An aplastology  for  the  physi- 
ological relations  of  the  stages  of  progressive  growth  and 
those  of  the  Epacme  of  groups,  Metaplastology  for  those  of 
the  adult  and  the  Acme  of  groups,  and  Cataplastology  for 
those  of  the  senile  stages  and  the  Paracme  of  groups. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  882. 

metapleur  (met'a-plor),  to.  [<  Gr.  pera,  behind, 
+ TTAcvpa,  the  side.]  Same  as  metapleuron. 
metapleural  (met-a-plo'ral),  a.  [<  metapleura 
+ -al.]  1.  In  entom.,  posterior  and  lateral, 

as  a portion  of  a metathoracic  segment;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  metapleuron. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metapleur. 
metapleuron  (met-a-plo'ron),  n. ; pi.  metapleu- 
ra (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  with,  + nhevpdv,  a 
rib.]  1.  A posterior  part  or  extent  of  the 
lateral  epipleura  or  epipleural  fold  of  Branchi- 
ostoma,  behind  the  preoral  epipleura ; the  atrial 
epipleura,  corresponding  in  extent  to  the 
atrial  cavity.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  184. — 2.  In 
entom.,  the  lateral  or  pleural  division  of  the 
metathorax;  a metathoracic  pleuron  of  an  in- 
sect. 

metapneustic  (met-ap-nus'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
behind,  + KvevariKdg,  of  or  for  breathing,  < nvelv, 
breathe:  see  pneumatic.]  In  entom.,  having  a 
single  pair  of  spiracles  or  breathing-orifices, 
situated  at  the  anal  end  of  the  body,  as  certain 
larvse. 

metapodia,  n.  Plural  of  metapodium. 
metapodial  (met-a-po'di-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
metapodialis : see  metapodialia.]  I .a.  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  metapodialia. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  metapodium  of  a mollusk. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  metapodialia;  a metacarpal 
or  metatarsal  bone. 

metapodialia  (met-a-pd-di-a'li-&),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Marsh,  1880),  neut.  pi.  of  metapodialis,  < meta- 
podium, q.  v.]  The  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
and  metatarsus,  taken  together,  and  collec- 
tively considered  as  a segment  of  the  fore  or 
hind  limb  intervening  between  the  mesopodia- 
lia  and  the  phalanges.  See  epipodialia. 
metapodium  (met-a-po'di-um),  n. ; pi.  metapo- 
dia (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  behind,  + irovt;  (jto<J-) 

= E.  foot.]  The  posterior  one  of  the  three  sec- 
tions into  which  the  foot  of  some  mollusks,  as 
gastropods  and  pteropods,  may  be  divided : cor- 
related with  mesopodium  and  propodium. 
metapolitics  (met-a-pol'i-tiks),  n.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
beyond,  + woAm/ni,  politics:  see  politics.]  A 
purely  speculative  treatment  of  politics  unre- 
lated to  practical  questions.  Coleridge. 
Metapontine  (met-a-pon'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Metapontinus.K  Metapontumf  Gr.  Merairdvriov,  a 
city  in  Italy  (see  def.),  orig.  neut.  of  perairovrioc, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  < pera,  amid,  + irdvrog, 
sea.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Met-apontum  or 
Metapontium,  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Grsecia 
in  Italy. 

Every  Athenian  coin  displays  the  owl,  . . . every  Met- 
apontine  the  corn-ear,  as  its  chief  device. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  25, 1888,  p.  189. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Metapontum. 
metapophysial  (met-ap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  meta- 
pophysis  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a meta- 
pophysis. 

metapophysis  (met-a-pof 'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peri.,  after,  + anoipvotg,  a process:  see  apophy- 
sis.] In  anat.,  a dorsolateral  apophysis  devel- 
oped on  the  prezygapophysis  or  anterior  articu- 
lar process  of  a vertebra,  especially  in  the  lum- 
bar region.  It  corresponds  to  the  inner  tubercle  of  the 
diapophysis  of  a thoracic  vertebra.  It  is  sometimes  very 
highly  developed,  as  in  the  armadillo,  when  it  assists  in 
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metastoma 


See 


as  the  mammillary  process  or  mammillary  tubercle, 
cut  under  lunibar. 

metapore/mct'a-por),  to.  [<  NL.  metaporus,  < 


metasilicic  acid  E^SiOg : often  called  in  miner- 
alogy a bisilicate : as,  calcium  metasilicate  (the 
uetapore  (met'a-por),  n.  [<  NL.  metaporus,  < mineral  wollastonite,  CaSi03  or  CaO.SiOo). 

Gr.  pera,  behind,  + n 6pog,  passage:  see  pore?.]  metasilicic  (met"a-si-lis'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
A small  blind  pore  in  the  median  line  of  the  with,  + E.  silicic A word  used  only  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  immediately  behind  the  pons  phrase  metasilicic  acid.  See  metasilicate. 
Varolii;  the  so-called  foramen  of  Magendia.  metasoma  (met-a-so'ma),  n.;  pi.  metasomata 
metapostscutellar  (met//a-p6st-sku'tel-ar),  a.  (-ma-ta).  [NL.:  see  metasome.]  Same  as  meta- 
[<.  metapostscutellum + -ar&.]  Of  or  pertaining* some. 

to  the  metapostscutellum.  metasomatic  (met//a-so-mat'ik),  a.  [<  metasoma 

metapostsCutellum(met-a-p6st-sku-tel'um),  (-somat-)  + -ic,]  1”.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
'ft.;  pi.  metapostscutella  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  metasome  of  a cephalopod. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
behind,  + NL.  postscutetium,  q.  v.]  The  post-  or  resulting  from  metasomatism:  as,  metaso- 
seutellum  of  the  metanotum ; the  postseutellar  +matic  rocks. 

sclerite  of  the  metathorax  of  an  insect.  metasomatism  (met-a-so'ma-tizm),  n.  [As 

metapraescutal  (met,/a-pre-sku'tal),  a.  [ (.meta - metasomat(osis)  + -jW.]  Same  as  metasomato- 
prcescutum  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta-  sis. 

prfescutum.  metasomatosis  (met-a-so-ma-to'sis),  n.  [LL., 

metapraescutum  (met,,a-pre-sku'tum),  n. ; pi.  < Gr.  pera,  over,  + oapa  (cupar-),  body.]  In 
metaprcescuta  (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peril,  behind,  4-  geol.,  a term  used  by  writers  on  metamorphism 
NL.  prcescutum,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  prfescu-  and  ore-deposits  to  describe  the  process 
turn  of  the  metanotum;  the  prsescutal  sclerite  whereby  one  mineral,  such  as  galena,  replaces 


of  the  metathorax. 

metapsyche  (met-ap-si'ke),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  pera, 
behind,  + ipvxv,  soul:  see  Psyche.]  Haeckel’s 
name  for  the  hind-brain  or  cerebellar  segment 
of  the  encephalon;  the  metencephalon  or  epen- 
cephalon. 

metapsychosis  (me-tap-si-ko'sis),  n.;  pi.  metap- 
sychoses (-sez).  [NL.,  < Or.  peraipvxoiatc,  a trans- 
fer of  soul  from  one  body  to  another,  < pera, 
over,  + ijivxaair,  a giving  of  life  or  spirit:  see 


another,  such  as  calcite.  It  is  contrasted  with 
pseudomorphism,  in  that  the  latter  change 
preserves  the  original  form  while  the  former 
does  not.  The  adjective  is  more  common. 

Although  the  crystalline  rocks  . . . have  been  supposed 
to  be  occasionally  the  subject  of  wide-spread  metmonmto- 
sis,  we  may  properly  restrict  the  title  of  a general  metaso- 
matic  hypothesis  to  that  which  seeks  to  explain  the  deri- 
vation of  the  principal  crystalline  silicated  rocks  from 
limestones. 

T.  S.  Hunt,  Min.  Physiology  and  Physiography,  p.  105. 


< Gr.  pera,  after,  + oapa,  body.]  The  posterior 
part  of  the  body  of  a cephalopod,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  mantle  and  contains  the  vis- 
cera. The  name  is  also  given  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  of  bivalve  mollusks,  behind  the  mesosome  and 
the  foot,  containing  the  posterior  adductor  muscle. 


psychosis.]  The  supposed  action  of  one  mind  metasome  (met'a-som),  n.  [<  NL.  metasoma, 

upon  another  without  any  known  physical  ' r'~  • — ' -"--'A-  — --  1 - ‘ 

means  of  communication,  or  its  effect.  See 
psychosis  and  telepathy. 

it  would  be  a grave  retardation  of  science  were  it  as- 
sumed that  this  strange  metapsychosis  was  a medical  curi- 
osity alone.  _ Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  422.  „„  luul>  „„„  ,,oalcliuI-  auuu„ 

metapterygial  (me-tap-te-nj  i-al),a.  [<  metap-  metastaimate  (met-a-stan'at),  «.  [<  meta- 

terygium  + -al.  J Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metap-  stannic  + -afel.]  A salt  of  metastannic  acid, 
terygium:  as,  metapterygial  basalia.  metastannic  (met-a-stan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pera, 

metapterygium  (me-tap-te-rij'i-um),  ». ; pi.  beyond,  + E.  stannic.]  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
metapterygia  (-a).  [NL.  (Huxley,  1871),  < Gr.  hydroxid  or  acid  produced  by  digesting  tin  in 
pera,  behind,  + Eh.  pterygium,  q.v.]  The  hind-  nitric  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  stannic  acid, 
most  of  several  basal  cartilages  which  the  ptery-  ^ but  quite  different  in  its  properties, 
gium  of  a fish,  as  an  elasmobraneh,  may  present,  metastasis  (me-tas'ta-sis),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr . pe- 
*See  pterygium.  ...  ...  Taoraau;,  a removal,  change,  departure,  < peff- 

metapterygoid  (met-ap-ter  i-goid),  a.  and  b.  laravui,  put  in  another  place,  change,  remove, 
[<  Or.  pera,  after,  + E.  pterygoid.]  I.  a.  Com-  < p.ETu,  over,  + iordveu,  place:  see  stasis.]  1. 


ing  after  or  situated  behind  the  true  ptery- 
goid. 

II.  to.  A metapterygoid  bone, 
metaptosis  (met-ap-to'sis),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pe r&- 
irruaig,  a change,  < ueravirrTeiv,  change,  < pera., 
over,  + nlirreiv,  fall,  > irraois,  a falling.]  In  logic, 
the  change  of  a proposition  from  being  false  to 
being  true,  or  the  reverse, 
metarabin  (me-tar'a-bin),  to.  [<  Gr.  pen i,  be-  ^immediately  adjacent. — 3.  In  hot.,  metabolism. 
” A ^ — -r--~  r The  gum  of  cherry-,  plum-,  metastatic  (met-a-stat'ik),  a.  [<  metastasis 

(-at-)  + -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  metastasis; 
characterized  by  or  consisting  in  metastasis. 

Those  metastatic  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary growth  of  plants  or  the  storing  of  reserve  material. 

Bmey,  Botany,  p.  186. 

By 


Change  of  substance;  conversion  of  one  sub- 
stance into  another. 

He  considers  what  not  unfrequently  happens  in  distem- 
pered bodies  by  the  metastasis  of  the  morbiflek  matter. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  197. 
2.  In  patliol.,  the  production  of  local  disease 
in  some  part  of  the  body  from  a focus  of  more 
or  less  similar  disease  in  some  other  part  not 


yond,  + E.  arahin.] 

and  almond-trees.  It  is  also  formed  by  treat- 
ing arabin  with  sulphuric  acid.  Same  as 
cerasin  (which  see). 

metargon  (met-Sr'gon),  TO.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond, 

+ E.  argon.]  A supposed  element  found  in  at- 
mospheric air : afterward  found  to  be  merely  metastatically  (met-a-stat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
carbon  monoxid.  metastasis. 

Metarrhiptse  (met-a-rip'te),  to.  pi.  [NL.,<Gr.  metasternal  (met-a-ster'nal),  a.  [<  metaster- 
perapplnTeiv,  turn  over,  turn  about,  < pera,  over,  turn  + -al.]  In  entom.,  metathoracic  and  ster- 


+ friirreiv,  throw.]  An  order  of  acephalous  or 
conchiferous  mollusks  founded  upon  the  fam- 
ily Tridacnidw.  In  these  gigantic  bivalves  the  body 
is  apparently  turned  half-way  round,  whence  the  name. 
There  is  a subcentral  adductor  muscle,  and  the  foot  pro- 
trudes in  front  of  the  beak  or  umbo  of  the  shell.  GUI. 

metarrhiptous  (met-a-rip'tus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  MetarrJi'iptce,  orhavingtheir  char- 
acters. 

metascuta,  to.  Plural  of  metascutum. 

metascutal  (met-a-sku'tal),  a.  [<  metascutum 
+ -al,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metascutum. 

metascutellar  (met-a-sku'tel-ar),  a.  [<  meta- 
scutellum  + -«r3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta- 
scutellum. 

metascutellum  (met''/a-sku-tel'um),  n.;  pi. 
metascutella  (-a).  [NL".’,  < Gr.  pera,  beyond,  + 
NL.  scutellum,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  scutellum 
of  the  metanotum ; the  scutellar  sclerite  of  the 
metathorax. 


nal  or  ventral,  as  a sclerite  of  an  insect’s  thorax; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  metasternum Metaster- 

nal epimera  and  epistema,  the  side  pieces  of  the  meta- 
thorax, adjoining  the  sternum.— Metasternal  pores, 
minute  openings  at  the  sides  of  the  metasternum,  found 
in  certain  beetles  of  the  family  Cerambycidai.  They  ex- 
hale a musky  odor  produced  by  scent-organs  within  the 
body.  Also  called  scent-pores. 

metasternum  (met-a-ster'num),  to.;  pi.  meta- 
sterna  (-nil).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pe rd,  behind,  + crepvov, 
breast,  > NL.  sternum,  q.  v.]  1.  In  anat.,  the 

hindmost  segment  or  last  sterneber  of  the 
breast-bone  ; the  xiphisternum,  in  man  repre- 
sented by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  or  enstform  ap- 
pendage. — 2.  In  entom.,  the  sternite  of  the  met- 
athorax; the  median  part  of  the  postpectus. 

metasthenic  (met-a-sthen'ik),  a,  [<  Gr.  pera, 
behind,  + adevoc,  strength,  might.]  Strong  in 
the  hinder  parts ; having  the  strength  or  weight 
of  organization  behind  the  middle  of  the  body, 


, i , ...  , as  a kangaroo, 

metascutum  (met-a-sku  turn),  to.;  pi.  TOiefoscMfo  metastibnite  (met-a-stib'nit),  to.  [<  Gr.  pera, 
(■’&)•  [NL.,  < Gv.  pera,  beyond,  + NL.  scutum,  along  witlq  + E. slibnite.]  Antimony  trisulphid, 
q.v.]  In  entom.,  tbe  scutum  or  second  division  occurring  as  an  amorphous  reddish  coating 
oi  the  metanotum.  The  name  is  principally  used  in  upon  silieious  sinter  at  the  Steamboat  Springs, 
descnpfions  of  Hymenoptera.  Diptera,  and  Neuroptera,  Wa^oe  onuutv  Nevada 
m which  the  metascutum  generally  forms  an  oblique  or  vv«iSnoe  county,  IS  eyaaa. 

vertical  surface  behind  the  wings  and  above  the  insertion  metastonia  (me-tas  to-ma),  n. ; pi.  metastomata 
of  the  abdomen.  (met-a-sto'ma-ta).  [NLV,  < Gr.  /^erd,  behind, 
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metastoma 

+ aripa,  mouth.]  In  Crustacea,  a median  de-  metatartaric  (met'" a -tar -tar' ik), 


velopment,  often  bifid,  of  the  ventral  part  of 
a somite  immediately  behind  the  mouth.  It  is 

the  so-called  labium  or  under  lip,  composed  of  small  . . _ _ 

pieces  immediately  below  or  behind  the  mouth.  Also  keeping  it  for  some  time  at  its  melting  temperature, 
called  hypostoma.  See  the  quotation,  and  cut  under  cepha-  metatatic  (met-a-tat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pera,  with, 


mete 

a.  [ ( Gr.  land  and  the  seed,  and  the  peasants  do  all  the  work  with 

yerd,  with,  + E.  tartaric.']  A word  used  only  their  own  horses  and  impl™ej/!ValfaCc,  Russia,  p.  519. 
in  the  following  phrase:— Metatartaric  acid, an  , . - -/N  , r/ 

amorphous  form  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  prepared  by  metayer  (me-ta  yerj  T.  pron.  ma-ta-ya  ),  n.  [\ 
. Metayer,  < ML.  medietanus , one  who  tills 


lothorax. 

On  each  side  of,  and  behind,  the  mouth  [of  the  crawfish] 
are  two  little  elongated  oval  calcified  plates,  between 
which  an  oval  process,  setose  at  its  extremity,  proceeds 
downward  and  forward,  and  lies  in  close  apposition  with 
the  posterior  face  of  the  mandible  of  its  side.  This  is  one- 
half  of  what  is  termed  by  most  authors  the  labium ; but. 


+ raaig  ( *ran-)f  tension,  intensity,  force,  < rarSg, 
verbal  adj.  of  telvelv , stretch:  see  tend.']  Re- 
lating to  a coincidence  of  directions  of  stress 
and  strain — Metatatic  isotrophy,  plane,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Orthogonal  or  principal  metatatic  axes. 
See  axis l. 


to  avoid  confusion  with  the  labium  of  Insecta,  from  which  metatatically  (met-a-tat'i-kal-i),  Cldv.  In  a 


it  is  wholly  different  it  may  be  called  the  metastoma. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  272. 

metatarsal  (met-a-tar'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  meta- 
tarsus + -al. J 1."  a . Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metatarsus,  or  to  one  of  the  bones  that  form  it. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus. 
They  are  not  more  than  five  in  number,  reckoned  as  first, 
etc.,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  When 
there  are  fewer  than  five,  it  is  always  the  lateral  metatar- 
sals which  have  disappeared,  so  that  an  animal  with  three 
metatarsals  has  lost  the  first  and  fifth ; in  one  with  a single 
metatarsal  the  third  or  middle  one  remains.  Metatarsals 
may  ankylose  together,  as  two  do  in  the  metatarsus  of  the 
ox,  and  three  in  that  of  any  recent  bird : in  the  latter  case 
the  compound  bone  is  further  complicated  by  fusion  with 
it  of  tarsal  elements,  constitutinga  tarsometatarsus  (which 
see).  See  cut  at  metatarsus.—  Accessory  metatarsal, 
in  omith.  See  metatarsus,  1. 

metatarsale  (met^a-tar-sa'le),  n.',  pi.  metatar- 
salia  (-li-a).  [NL.:  see  metatarsal.]  A bone 
of  the  metatarsus;  one  of  the  metatarsals, 
metatarsalgia  (met,/a-tar-sal'ji-a),  n.  [NL., 

< metatarsus  + Gr.  aAyoc,  pain.]  In  pathol., 
pain  in  the  metatarsus.  Lancet,  No.  3423, 

p.  707. 

metatarse  (met'a-tars),  ».  [<  NL.  metatarsus, 

q.  v.]  The  metatarsus, 
metatarsi,  n.  Plural  of  metatarsus. 
metatarsodigital  (met-a-tiir-so-dij'i-tal),  a. 

[<  NL.  metatarsus  + L.  digitus,  finger,  + -al.] 
Same  as  metatarsophalangeal. 
metatarsophalangeal  (met-a-tar'so-fa-lan'je- 
al),  a.  [<  NL.  metatarsus  + phalanges  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metatarsus  and  to  the 
phalanges:  as,  a metatarsophalangeal  articu- 
lation or  ligament. 

metatarsus  (met-a-tar ' bus),  n. ; pi.  metatarsi 
(-si).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  fiera , be-  C 

yond,  + rapoSg, 
in  mod.  sense 
‘tarsus’:  see 

tarsus.]  1.  The 
middle  seg- 
ment of  the 
three  of  which 
the  foot,  or 
third  division 
of  the  hind 
limb,  consists, 
considered 
with  special 
reference  to  its 
bony  struc- 
ture. It  is  the 
part  of  the  foot 
between  the  tar- 
sus and  the  toes, 
in  man  corre- 
sponding closely 
with  the  instep, 
and  composed  of 
five  bones.  (See 
cut  under  foot.) 

In  a horse  it  is  the 
part  of  the  hind 
leg  between  the 
hock  and  the  fetlock,  and  has  but  one  functional  bone. 
In  birds  it  is  the  part  popularly  called  the  shank,  and  in 
descriptive  ornithology  known  as  the  tarsus.  In  most 
birds  the  metatarsus  is  naked  and  scaly,  and  extends  from 
the  bases  of  the  toes  to  the  suffrage  or  first  joint  above. 
It  usually  consists  of  a single  stout  bone,  representing 
three  metatarsals  fused  together,  and  further  complicated 
by  the  fusion  of  distal  tarsal  elements  with  its  proximal 


land  for  half  the  produce,  < L.  medieta{t-)s,  mid- 
dle place,  half:  see  moiety , mediety .]  A culti- 
vator who  tills  a farm  or  piece  of  ground  for 
the  owner,  on  condition  of  receiving  a share  of 
the  produce,  generally  a half,  the  owner  gener- 
ally furnishing  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  stock, 
tools,  etc.  This  system  of  cultivation,  called  metayage 
or  the  metayer  system,  prevails  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  France  and  in  most  of  Italy,  and  is  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  southern  United  States. 

The  principle  of  the  metayer  system  is  that  the  labourer 
or  peasant  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner,  and  pays,  not  a fixed  rent,  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  but  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  rather  of 
what  remains  of  the  produce  after  deducting  what  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The  proportion  is 
usually,  as  the  name  imports,  one-half ; but  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Respecting  the  supply  of 
stock,  the  custom  varies  from  place  to  place ; in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in  others 
some  particular  part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and  seed, 
the  labourer  providing  the  implements. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  II.  viii.  § 1. 

• The  metayer  has  less  motive  to  exertion  than  the  peasant 
proprietor,  since  only  half  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in- 
stead of  the  whole,  are  his  own. 

metatherian  (met-a-the'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  J-  s • ual< Po1-  Econ-> n-  Tm-  § 2- 

Pertaining  to  the  "Metatheria,  or  having  their  metaynt,  »■  A Middle  English  form  of  mitten. 
characters:  as,  a metatherian  mammal;  the  Metazoa  (met-a-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  meta- 
metatherian  type.  zoon,  q.  v.]  All  those  animals  which  are  above 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Metatheria.  the  Protozoa,  and  which  in  the  course  of  their 

metathesis  (me-tath'e-sis),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  //era-  development  undergo  certain  metamorphoses, 


metatatic  manner  or  sense, 
metatela  (met-a-te'la),  n. ; pi.  metatelce  (-le). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  per  a,  behind,  + NL.  tela,  q.  v.] 
The  tela  of  the  metencephalon ; the  inferior  cho- 
roid tela;  in  man,  a vei-y  delicate  tissue  of  the 
brain,  more  commonly  called  velum  medullare 
posterius.  See  tela,  velum.  Wilder  and  Gage. 
Metatheria  (met-a-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pera,  between,  + Bypiov,  a wild  beast.]  A 
subclass  of  Mammalia  including  the  existing 
Marsupialia  and  their  extinct  ancestors,  as 
well  as  other  mammals  intermediate  between 
marsupials  and  placental  mammals.  The  mar- 
supials are  the  only  known  examples,  the  term  being  thus 
equivalent  to  Didelphia.  It  is  correlated  with  Proto- 
theria  and  Eutheria.  _ ^ 


Front  of  Left  Tarsus  (Tarsometatarsus)  of 
Penguin  ( Aptenodytes  longirostris),  natu- 
ral size. 

a , articular  facet  for  inner  condyle  of  tibia ; 

b,  articular  facet  for  outer  condyle  of  tibia ; 

c,  c,  two  foramina,  showing  incomplete  fu- 
sion of  three  metatarsals ; d,  point  of  attach- 
ment of  accessory  metatarsal ; 2,  3,  4.  articu- 
lar facets  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 


tteois,  transposition,  metathesis,?  peraridevai,  put 
over,  transpose,  < pera,  over,  + ridhai,  put : see 
thesis.]  1.  In  gram.,  transposition,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  letters,  sounds,  or  syllables  of  a 
word,  as  in  the  case  of  Anglo-Saxon  acsian,  os- 
dan,  English  ax,  ask;  Anglo-Saxon  brid,  Eng- 
lish bird. 

The  transposition  of  vowels  and  liquids — metathesis — 
is  an  ordinary  and  familiar  phenomenon  of  language. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  159. 
2.  In  surg.,  a change  in  place  of  a morbid  sub- 
stance ; an  operation  removing  a morbific  agent 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  couching  for 
cataract. — 3.  In  logic,  same  as  conversion. 
metathetic  (met-a-thet'ik),  a.  [<  metathesis 
(- tliet -)  + -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
^metathesis. 

metathetical  (met-a-thet'i-kal),  a.  [<  meta- 
thetic + -ah]  Same  as  metathetic. 
metathoracic  (met'i'a-tho-ras'ik),  a.  [<  meta- 
thorax  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta- 
thorax of  an  insect — Metathoracic  case,  the  meta- 
thoracotheca.— Metathoracic  legs,  the  third  pair  of 
legs  of  any  hexapod ; the  hind  legs.—  Metathoracic 
wings,  the  posterior  or  lower  wings. 

metatnoracotheca  (met-a-th6/,ra-ko-the'ka), 
n.\  pi.  metathoracofheccB  (-se).  [NL.,  < meta- 

thorax  + dysy,  a case.] 

In  entom.  the  meta- 
thoracic case,  or  that 
part  of  the  integu- 
ment of  a pupa  cover- 
ing the  metathorax. 

It  is  generally  indis- 
tinguishable in  the 
Lepidoptera  and  Dip- 
tera. 

metathorax  (met-a- 
tho'raks),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pera,  beyond,  + 
the  chest.]  In 
entom.,  the  third  and 
last  segment  of  the 
thorax,  succeeding  the 
mesothorax,  preceding  the  abdomen,  and  bear- 
ing the  third  pair  of  legs  and  the  second  pair 
of  wings.— Declivity  of  the  metathorax.  See  de- 
clivity. 


Metathorax,  shaded,  between 
mesothorax  ( a ) and  abdomen  ( b ) ; 
c,  prothorax ; d,  head. 


end.  In  buds  with  four  toes  the  metatarsus  includes  a jnetatome  (met'a-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  uera,  among, 
small  separate  bone  known  as  the  accessory  metatarsal,  . t A rnnh"n  onttinn-  f rhtvFiv  rauelv  cut  1 

which  is  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  hallux  or  hind  toe,  between,  t-  ropy,  a cutting,', repvetv,  rapeut , cut. J 
the  metatarsus  hallucis.  In  arcll the  space  between  two  dGntilS.  (xWllt. 

2.  In  entom. : (a)  The  first  one  of  the  joints  of  metaxin  (me-tak'sin),  n.  [<  LGr.  piraSa,  silk, 
the  tarsus,  when  it  is  large  or  otherwise  dis-  + -in2.]  A distinct  proteid  substance  entering 
tinguished  from  the  rest,  which  are  then  called  into  the  composition  of  the  fibrillar  structure 
collectively  the  dactylus.  Also  called  planta,  in  of  chloroplastids. 

which  case  the  other  joints  are  collectively  known  as  the  metaxite  (me-tak'slt),  n.  [<  LGr.  peraija,  sill 
dimhijt  The  peculiarly  expanded  and  bristly  metatarsus  t oi  t„  7 „ 


digitus. 

or  planta  of  bees  is  known  as  the  scopida.  ( b ) With 
some  authors,  tho  hind  foot ; the  entire  tarsus 
of  each  hind  leg ; each  of  the  third  pair  of  tarsi. 
When  this  nomenclature  is  used,  the  tarsus  of  the  middle 
leg  is  called  mesotarsus  and  that  of  the  fore  leg  protarsus. 
(c)  The  sixth  joint  of  a spider’s  leg,  being  the 
first  of  the  two  which  form  the  foot.— Flexor 
metatarsi.  Same  as  peroneus  tertius  (which  see,  under 
peroneus). 


+ -ite%.]  In  mineral.,  a variety  of  serpentine 
occurring  in  fibrous  or  columnar  forms  with  a 
silky  luster. 

metayage  (me-ta'yaj ; F.  pron.  ma-ta-yazh'),  n. 
[<  F.  metayage;  as  metay(er)  + -age.]  The  cul- 
tivation of  land  on  shares ; the  metayer  system 
of  agriculture. 

Metayage— that  is  to  say,  a kind  of  temporary  partner- 
ship or  joint  venture,  in  which  the  proprietor  supplies  the 


consisting  of  the  primary  segmentation  of  a 
true  egg  or  ovum,  and  the  subsequent  passage 
through  an  embryonic  condition  in  which  they 
possess  at  least  two  distinct  germinal  layers ; 
animals  exhibiting  cellular  differentiation.  The 
Metazoa  are  distinguished  from  the  Protozoa  in  that  the 
substance  of  the  body  is  differentiated  intohistogenic  ele- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  into  cells.  In  all  the  Metazoa  the 
ovum  has  the  form  of  a nucleated  cell,  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  development  being  the  production  of  a 
blastoderm  by  the  subdivision  of  that  cell,  the  cells  of  the 
blastoderm  giving  rise  in  turn  to  two  layers  of  cells,  endo- 
derm  and  ectoderm,  between  which,  in  most  cases,  a 
mesoderm  appears,  to  be  itself  split  in  two  layers ; such  a 
four-layered  germ  developing  finally  all  the  histological 
elements  of  the  adult  body.  W ith  the  exception  of  certain 
parasites,  and  the  extremely  modified  males  of  afew  species, 
all  these  animals  possess  a permanent  alimentary  cavity 
lined  by  a special  layer  of  endodermal  cells.  Sexual  re- 
production is  the  rule,  and  very  generally  the  male  ele- 
ment has  the  form  of  filiform  spermatozoa.  The  lowest 
term  in  the  series  of  the  Metazoa  is  represented  by  the  Pori - 
fera  or  sponges.  Those  of  the  Metazoa  which  possess  a 
notochord,  and  in  the  adult  state  have  the  trunk  divided 
into  segments  or  myotomes,  constitute  the  subkingdom 
Vertebrata ; the  rest  are  the  several  subkingdoms  of  inver- 
tebrates. Compare  Protozoa.  See  Mesozoa,  and  cuts  under 
gaslrvlation. 

metazoan  (met-a-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Metazoa 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Metazoa. 

The  Metazoan  segmentation  of  the  ovum. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  419. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Metazoa;  a meta- 
zoon. 

metazoic  (met-a-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Metazoa  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  tHe  Metazoa,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

metazodn  (met-a-zo'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera, 
after,  + ?(5or,  an  animal.]  One  of  the  Metazoa; 
any  animal  which  has  a gastrula  stage,  or  which 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  its  development 
a process  of  delamination  or  of  gastrulation, 
whether  by  emboly  or  by  epibol.v;  an  animal 
consisting  of  several  cells  as  opposed  to  a 
protozoan  or  unicellular  animal.  Compare 
*metaphyte. 

mete1  (met),i\;  pret.  and  pp.  meted, ppr. meting. 
[<  ME.  meten,  < AS.  metan  (pret.  matt,  pi.  mut- 
ton, pp.  meten),  measure,  = OS.  metan  = OFries. 
meta  = D.  meten  — MLG.  LG.  meten  = OHG. 
mezan,  rnezzan,  MHG.  mezzen,  G.  messen,  mea- 
sure, = Icel.  meta,  value,  = Sw.  mata  = Dan. 
dial,  mtr.de,  measure,  = Goth,  mitan,  measure; 
ef.  the  secondary  verb,  OHG.  mezon,  mezzon, 
regulate,  = Goth,  miton,  consider;  Tent,  t/ met 
= L.  and  Gr.  y/  med,  in  L.  modus,  measure  (>  E. 
model,  moderate,  modest,  etc.),  moettus,  a certain 
measure,  Gr.  pldipvoQ,  a certain  measure,  pede- 
cdai,  consider,  etc.  The  L.  metiri  (y/  met),  mea- 
sure (whence  ult.  E.  measure,  mensurate,  etc.), 
is  not  exactly  cognate  with  AS.  metan,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  same  ult.  root,  namely 
y/  rna  (Skt.  y/  md),  measure,  whence  also  ult.  E. 
meter 2,  meterS,  metric1,  metric 2,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  ascertain  the  quantity,  dimensions,  ex- 
tent, or  capacity  of,  by  comparison  with  a stan- 
dard; measure. 


mete 

First  forthi  shewe  we  hegh  mesure,  that  es  to  say  howe 
any  thynge  that  has  heght  may  be  met  howe  hegh  it  es, 
and  this  may  be  done  in  many  maneres. 

MS.  Sloane,  218.  ( Halliwell .) 

She  [the  Soul]  counts  their  Stars,  she  metes  their  distances 
And  differing  pases. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  6. 

A fair  dial  to  mete  out  the  day. 

B.  J onson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

2.  To  distribute  or  apportion  by  measure; 
measure  or  deal  (out) ; dole. 

I will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Suc- 
coth.  Ps.  lx.  6. 

For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.  Luke  vi.  88. 

I mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a savage  race. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

3.  To  be  a measure  of;  serve  for  determining 
or  expressing  the  extent,  quantity,  or  capa- 
city of. 

What  word  metes  absolute  loss  ? 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

II. f intrans.  To  take  measure  or  line ; aim. 

Let  the  mark  have  a prick  in 't  to  mete  at. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1.  134. 

mete1  (met),  n.  [(a)  < ME.  mete  (mete)Jp ot  found, 
in  AS.,  where  the  expected  form  *mcete  is  repre- 
sented by  the  related  math,  f.)  (=  OPries.  mete, 
meta  = MD.  maete,  D.  maat  = MLG.  mate  = 
OHG.  mdza,  MHG.  maze,  G.  maas,  f.,  also  MHG. 
maz,  G.  mass,  n.),  measure;  mixed  in  E.  with 
(6)  the  related  form,  now  dial.,  met,  < ME.  met, 
mette,  < AS.  gemet,  measure  (=  OS.  gimet,  mea- 
sure, = Icel.  met,  pi.,  weights  of  scales);  < metan, 
measure,  mete : see  racte1,  i).]  1.  Measure. 

Gyve  thow  trewe  weyghte,  mete,  & measure. 

And  then  shall  grace  with  the  Indure. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  68. 

A XL  foote  of  mette 

Iche  elme  away  from  oth’r  must  be  borne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

2f.  Computation;  estimate;  measure. 

To  take  thy  neighebores  catel  [property]  agayn  his  wyl, 
be  it  by  force  or  by  sleighte,  be  it  by  mete  [var.  mette]  or 
by  mesure.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

3.  Limitation;  limit:  in  the  phrase  metes  and 
bounds  (rarely  in  the  singular  mete  and  bound). 

The  aggrieved  party  stood  on  his  right  and  demanded 
that  the  frontier  should  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds. 

* Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

The  Eternal  order  circles  round, 

And  wave  and  storm  find  mete  and  bound 
In  Providence.  Whittier,  Anniversary  Poem. 

mete2t,  v.  [ME.  meten  (pret.  mette), < AS.  mcetan , 
dream.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dream:  often  used 
impersonally : as,  me  mette , I dreamed. 

And  in  a launde  as  ich  lay.  lenede  ich  and  slepte, 

And  merueylously  me  mette.  Piers  Plowman  (0),  L 9. 

This  nyght  thrye  — 

To  goode  mote  it  tome ! — of  yow  I mette. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i L 90. 

Hence — 2.  To  lose  the  use  of  one’s  senses;  be 
out  of  one’s  mind. 

I swor  hir  this  . . . 

Never  to  false  yow,  but  [unless]  I mete. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L 1234. 

ii.  trans.  To  dream. 

Thanne  gan  I to  meten  a merueilouse  sweuene  [dream]. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol. , 1. 11. 

mete3t,  v.  t.  [ME.  meten,  molten,  < AS.  metan, 
paint.]  To  paint. 

mete4t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  meet L 
mete6t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  meet t2. 
metegavelt,  «•  [<  ME.  mete,  food,  + gavel,  a 
tax.]  A tribute,  charge,  or  rent  paid  in  vic- 
tuals. 

metelt,  «■  [ME.,  also  meeteles;  <.  meten,  dream: 
see  mete2.]  A dream. 

And  Ioseph  mette  metels  ful  meruilous  alee, 

How  the  sonne  and  the  raone  and  enleuene  sterrea 
Falden  bi-fore  hia  feet  and  heileden  him  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  145. 

metelesst,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  meat- 
less. 

metelyt,  a.  See  meetly. 
metembryo  (me-tem'bri-o),  n.  [<  Gr.  perd, 
♦after,  + ipfipvov,  embryo:  see  embryo.']  The 
gastrula  stage  of  the  metazoan  embryo,  paral- 
lel with  the  adult  of  some  sponges,  as  ascons. 
Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1887.  See 
cut  undef  gastrula. 

metembryonic  (me-tem-bri-on'ik),  a.  [<  me- 
tembryo(n)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a me- 
tembryo. 

metempiric  (met-em-pir'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  pera,  be- 
yond, + iprtupia,  experience : see  empiric.]  One 
who  believes  in  the  metempirical  or  transcen- 
dental philosophy.  Also  mctempiricist. 
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metempirical  (met-em-pir'i-kal),  a.  [<  met- 
empiric + -al.]  In  metaph.,  beyond  or  outside 
of  experience;  not  based  on  experience;  tran- 
scendental; a priori:  opposed  to  empirical  or 
experiential. 

The  metempirical  region  la  the  void  where  Speculation 
roams  unchecked,  where  Senae  has  no  footing,  where  Ex- 
periment can  exercise  no  control,  and  where  Calculation 
euda  in  impossible  Quantities. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 15. 

metempiricism  (met-em-pir'i-sizm),  n.  [<  met- 
empiric + -ism.]  In  metaph.,  a system  of  phi- 
losophy based  on  a priori  reasoning ; transcen- 
dentalism. 

metempiricist  (met-em-pir'i-sist),  n.  [<  met- 
empiric + -ist.]  Same  as  metempiric. 
metempsychose  (me-temp'si-koz),  v.  t.\  pret. 
and  pp.  metempsychosed,  ppr.  metempsychosing. 
[<  metempsychosis.]  To  transfer  from  one  body 
to  another,  as  the  soul;  cause  to  undergo  me- 
tempsychosis. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death  Lucian  affirmB  to 
be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  years  for  poor  men  to  take  their 
pennyworth  out  of  their  bones.  Peacham,  Blazoning. 

metempsychosis  (me-temp-si-ko'sis),  n,  [<  LL. 
metempsychosis  (rare),  < Gr.  p£TepipvxucW,  the 
transference  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into 
another,  < pereptjwxo if,  make  the  soul  pass  from 
one  body  into  another,  < pera , over,  + ipipvxoiiv, 
put  a soul  into,  animate,  ipilwxoc,  having  life, 

< iv,  in,  + Tpvxy,  soul,  life : see  Psyche,  and  cf . 
psychosis,  metapsychosis.]  Transmigration  of 
the  soul;  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a person 
after  death  into  another  body,  either  that  of  a 
human  being  or  that  of  an  animal : a doctrine 
held  by  various  ancient  peoples  and  by  Py- 
thagoras and  his  followers,  and  still  maintain- 
ed by  Brahmans  and  some  others : also  loosely 
used  of  such  a transfer  of  the  soul  of  a living 
person. 

I cannot  believe  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  did  ever 
positively,  and  in  a literal  sense,  affirm  his  metempsycho- 
sis, or  impossible  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into 
beasts.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  37. 

The  Moll  ah  and  the  Christian  dog 
Change  place  in  mad  metempsychosis. 

Whittier,  The  Haschish. 

metempsychosize  (me-temp-si-ko'siz),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  metempsychosized,  ppr.  metempsy- 
chosizing.  [<  metempsychosis  + -ize.]  To  cause 
to  pass  after  death  into  the  body  of  some  other 
living  thing:  said  of  the  soul. 

Izaak  Walton  . . . metempsychosized  into  a frog. 

Southey,  Doctor,  ccxii.  {Davies.) 

metemptosis  (met-emp-to'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  ye-a, 
beyond,  + iprcTaaig,  a falling  upon,  < ipid-aruv, 
fall  upon  or  in,  < iv,  in,  + iriirreiv,  fall.]  In 
chron. , the  solar  equation  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  calendar  new  moon  from 
happening  a day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of 
the  bissextile  once  in  134  years.  The  opposite  to 
this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  a day  every  300 
years  and  another  every  2,400  years, 
metencephalic  (met-en-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [<  metencephalon  + -tc.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  metencephalon,  in  either  sense, 
metencephalon  (met-en-sef'a-lon),  pi.  met- 
encephala  (-la).  [NE.,  < Gr  .'pera,  after,  + iy- 

Kepa'Loz , the  brain : see  encephalon.]  1.  The  af- 
terbrain; the  medulla  oblongata  as  far  as  the 
pons  Varolii : synonymous  with  myelencephalon 
of  Huxley  and  others,  and  macromyelon  of  Owen. 
Quain;  Wilder  and  Gage. — 2.  The  cerebellar 
segment  of  the  brain,  the  chief  parts  of  which 
are  the  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii.  Huxley. 
See  cuts  under  brain  and  encephalon. 
metensomatosis(met-en-so-ma-to'sis),«.  [LL., 

< LGr.  peTevooparoicng,  a putting  into  another 
body,  < perevooipaTovv,  put  into  another  body,  < 
Gr.  pera,  over,  + ivawparovv,  put  into  a body, 
embody,  < ivodtuarog,  in  the  body,  < iv,  in,  + 
aopa,  body.]  The  transference  of  the  elements 
of  one  body  into  another  body  and  their  con- 
version into  its  substance,  as  by  decomposition 
and  assimilation. 

Is  it  not  indisputable  that  man’s  body  . . . is  composed 
of  the  very  same  materials,  the  same  protein,  and  fats,  and 
salines,  and  water,  which  constitute  the  inorganic  world 
— which  may  unquestionably  have  served  long  ago  as  the 
dead  material  which  was  vivified  and  utilized  in  the  bod- 
ies of  extinct  creatures,  and  which  may  serve  in  endless 
metensomatosis  (if  the  word,  which  has  the  authority  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  which  is  now  imperiously  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  science,  may  be  pardoned  on  the 
score  of  necessity)  for  we  know  not  what  organisms  yet  to 
come?  Farrar. 

metenteron  (met-en'te-ron),  n.;  pi.  metentera 
(-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  after,  + ivrepov,  intes- 

tine : see  enteron.]  The  enteron,  in  any  secon- 


meteoric 

dary,  differentiated,  or  specialized  state  occur- 
ring from  modification  of  its  primary  condition 
of  archenteron. 

metenteronic  (met-en-te-ron'ik),  a.  [<  meten- 
teron + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metente- 
ron. 

meteogram  (me'te-o-gram),  n.  [Shortfor  *me- 
teorogram,  < Gr.  phlupov,  a meteor  (see  meteor), 

+ ypdppa , a writing:  see  gram'2.]  A diagram 
composed  of  the  tracings  made  by  several  self- 
recording  meteorological  instruments,  as  the 
thermograph  and  the  barograph, 
meteograph  (me'te-o-graf),  n.  [Short  for  me- 
teorograph.] Same  as  meteorograph. 

The  meteograph,  with  the  anemograph. 

M.  Abercromby,  Mature,  XXXVI.  319. 

meteor  (me'te-or),  n.  [<  OF.  meteore,  F.  mdtd- 
ore  = Sp.  Pg.'  meteoro  = It.  meteora,  < NL.  mete- 
orum,  < Gr.  periupov,  a meteor  (def.  1),  usually 
in  pi.  periupa,  lit.  ‘things  in  the  air,’  neut.  of 
periupog,  lifted  up,  on  high,  in  air,  < pera,  be- 
yond, + aetpeiv,  lift  up,  raise  (>  ioipa,  another 
form  of  alopa,  a being  lifted  up  or  suspended 
on  high,  hovering,  anything  suspended).]  1. 
Any  atmospheric  phenomenon. 

Hail,  an  ordinary  meteor;  murrain  of  cattle  an  ordinary 
disease,  yet  for  a plague  to  obdured  Pharaoh  miraculously 
wrought.  Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World,  i.  § 8. 

Except  they  he  watered  from  higher  regions,  and  fructi- 
fying meteors  of  knowledge,  these  weeds  must  so  lose  their 
alimental  sappe,  and  wither  of  themselves. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err-,  Pref. 
In  starry  flake,  and  pellicle. 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

Specifically — 2.  A transient  fiery  or  luminous 
body  seen  in  or  through  the  atmosphere,  usually 
in  its  more  elevated  region ; a shooting-star.  If 
it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  called 
a meteorite,  formerly  aerolite,  and  also  (very 
rarely)  uranolite. 

And  all  their  silver  crescents  then  I saw 
Like  falling  meteors  spent,  and  set  for  ever 
Under  the  cross  of  Malta. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

The  imperial  ensign ; which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a meteor , streaming  to  the  wind. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  L 537. 

3.  A small  body  moving  in  space,  and  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  become  visible  by 
encountering  our  atmosphere.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  concentrated  in  swarms : it 
is  considered  very  probable  that  a comet  is  only  such  a 
meteoric  swarm. 

meteor.  An  abbreviation  of  meteorology,  mete- 
orological. 

meteor-cloud  (me'te-or-kloud),  n.  1.  A flock 
of  small  meteoroids  moving  in  space.  Also 
called  meteoric  swarm. — 2.  A cloud-like  train 
left  by  a meteor  in  the  upper  air.  [Bare.] 
meteor-dust  (me'te-or-dust),  n.  Matter  in  in- 
finitesimal particles  supposed  to  be  floating 
throughout  free  space,  and  gradually  settling 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  . . . shows  that  meteor-dust,  accumu- 
lating at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  4,000  years,  would  account 
for  the  remainder  of  retardation. 

Iluxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  248. 

meteoric  (me-te-or'ik),  a.  [=  F.  meteorique  = 
Sp.  metedrico  = Pg.  It.  meteorico,  < NL.  meteori- 
cuSy  pertaining  to  meteors,  ML.  in  the  air,  on 
high,  < NL.  meteor  urn. , a meteor:  see  meteor : ] 

1.  Of  the  upper  air;  empyreal  (obsolete) ; in 
meteor ol.,  pertaining  to  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena in  general. 

The  fiery  particles  ascended  to  the  most  meteoric  or 
highest  regions.  Sharon  Turner , Hist,  of  World,  p.  23. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a meteor ; 
consisting  of  meteors. 

Our  nature  is  meteoric,  we  respect  (because  we  partake 
so)  both  earth  and  heaven.  Donne,  Letters,  xxxvii. 

3.  Flashing  like  a meteor;  transiently  or  irreg- 
ularly brilliant. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grand- 
son of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  meteoric  politician  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.),  was  born  in  1671  and  died  in  1713. 

Craik , Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  235. 

Meteoric  astronomy,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  meteors  and  meteoroids  in  their  astronomical 
relations.— Meteoric  iron.  See  iron  and  meteorite.— Me- 
teoric ring,  a swarm  of  meteoroids  more  or  less  thickly 
scattered  along  the  entire  orbit  in  which  they  circulate 
about  the  sun  or  other  central  body,  so  as  to  form  a ring 
around  it.  The  rings  of  Saturn  are  probably  thus  con- 
stituted. — Meteoric  showers,  showers  of  meteors  or 
shooting-stars  occurring  periodically,  and  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  November.  The  maximum  bril- 
liancy occurs  every  thirty- three  years,  and  then  sometimes 
for  four  years  in  succession  there  are  showers  of  unusual 
magnitude.  They  are  now  known  to  be  connected  with 
comets.— Meteoric  stones,  aerolites.  See  meteorite .— 
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nara e of  pallasite  are  comprehended  those  meteorites  which 
consist  of  a spongy  or  vesicular  mass  of  iron,  the  cavities 
of  which  are  in  most  cases  partly  or  entirely  filled  with 
olivin,  with  which  various  other  minerals  are  frequently 
associated,  enstatite  and  bronzite  being  the  most  com- 
mon, while  chromite  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 


Meteoric  Stone. 


meteoric 

Meteoric  swarm.  Same  as  meteor-cloud.—  Meteoric 
waters,  waters  which  accrue  from  condensation  of  the 
vapors  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Thomas , Med.  Diet. 

meteorical  (me-te-or'i-kal),  a . [<  meteoric  + 

-al.]  Same  as  meteoric.  [Rare.] 

I see  a resemblance  of  that  rneteoricalMght which  appears 
in  moorish  places,  that  seems  fire,  but  is  nothing  but  a 
flimsy  glittering  exhalation.  Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquies,  xii. 

Meteorinse  (me^te-o-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Me- 
teorus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Braconidce  or 
adscite  ichneumon-flies,  typified  by  the  genus 
Meteor  us,  mainly  parasitic  on  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, having  the  abdomen  petiolate  and  the 
fore  wings  with  three  submarginal  cells, 
meteorism  (me'te-o-rizm),  n.  [=  F.  meteorisme 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  meteorismo , < NL.  meteorismus,  < 

Gr.  pEreupiopdg,  a being  raised  up,  swelling,  < 
fiereup'^Eiv,  raise  up,  < pEretopog,  raised  up : see 
meteor. ] In  patliol.,  flatulent  distention  of  the 
^.abdomen;  tympanites, 
meteorite  (me'te-or-it),  n.  [<  meteor  + - ite 2.] 

A mineral  or  metallic  mass  of  extraterrestrial 
origin,  or  which,  to  use  the  common  expression, 
has  “fallen  from  the  heavens.”  Bodies  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  often  called  aerolites,  but  meteorite  is  now 
their  generally  accepted  name  among  scientific  men.  The 
fall  of  meteorites  upon  the  earth  is  a by  no  means  infre- 
quent occurrence,  and  records  of  such  events  date  back  to 
many  centuries  before  the  present  era.  Traditions  point 
to  the  very  early  use  of  meteoric  iron  for  the  manufacture 
of  weapons ; and  it  is  also  known  that  meteorites  were  not 
unfrequently  the  objects  of  worship  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  spite  of  this,  the  fall  of  rocks  or  metals  from 
the  heavens  seemed  to  be  so  improbable  an  event  that  full 
credence  was  not  given  by  scientific  men  to  stories  of  such 
occurrences  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when,  several  falls  having  taken  place  (at  Barbotan, 

France,  1790 ; Siena,  1794;  Wold  Cottage,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 

1795;  Saids,  France,  1798;  Benares,  1798;  L’Aigle,  France, 

1803),  the  details  of  some  of  which  were  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, a further  denial  of  their  genuineness  became 
impossible.  From  the  time  of  the  fall  at  L’Aigle  all  doubt 
in  the  matter  was  abandoned.  There  are  now  several  col- 
lections of  meteorites,  each  of  which  contains  specimens 
of  between  300  and  400  dilferent  falls,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber known  is  not  far  from  400,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  all  these  occurrences  that  the  specimens 
were  seen  to  fall ; many  of  them  have  been  found  on  the 
earth's  surface,  but  have  been  recognized  as  being  extra- 
terrestrial by  their  peculiar  appearance  and  composition. 

The  most  important  facts  with  regard  to  meteorites  may 
be  concisely  stated  as  follows ; They  have  not  been  found 
to  contain  any  element  not  known  to  occur  on  the  earth  ; 
they  have  furnished  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  life 
on  the  body  or  bodies  of  which  they  originally  formed  a 
part ; they  bear  no  indications  of  having  been  formed  in 
the  presence  of  water,  or  of  the  existence  of  water  beyond 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  in  the  regions  from  which  they 
came ; they  do  exhibit  abundant  evidence  of  having  had 
what  geologists  would  call  an  “igneous  origin”;  they  are 
never  granitic  in  character,  but  resemble  very  closely  cer- 
tain volcanic  rocks  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  case  of  the  meteorites  the  iron  as- 
sociated with  the  silicated  combinations  exists  in  the  me- 
tallic form,  while  in  the  terrestrial  volcanic  rocks  it  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  oxidized.  Furthermore,  meteorites, 
almost  without  exception,  show  a certain  family  resem- 
blance ; so  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  either  that  they 
all  originally  formed  a part  of  one  celestial  body,  or  else 
that,  having  come  from  various  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, or  from  other  systems,  these  have  a wonderful  resem- 
blance to  each  other  and  to  the  earth  itself.  The  most 
obvious  division  of  meteorites  is  into  metallic  and  stony , 
but  the  passage  from  one  class  to  the  other  is  by  no  means 
an  abrupt  one.  All  metallic  meteorites  agree  in  that  the 
predominating  metal  is  iron,  with  which  nickel  is  almost 
invariably  associated ; indeed,  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
there  is  any  meteoric  iron  entirely  free  from  that  metal. 

With  the  nickel 
cobalt  is  almost 
always  found,  as 
is  the  case  in  ter- 
restrial combina- 
tions. Tin  and 
copper  are  also 
frequently  found 
in  meteorites  in 
small  quantity. 

The  precious  met- 
als have  not  been 
detected  in  them. 

Meteorites  com-  “ 

posed  almost  entirely  of  metallic  (nickeliferous)  iron,  form- 
ing a nearly  homogeneous  mass,  have  been  denominated 
siderolites.  These,  however,  almost  always  contain  irreg- 
ular nodular  masses  of  pyrrhotite,  schreibersite  (phos- 
phuret  of  iron  and  nickel),  either  one  or  both,  and  occa- 
sionally of  graphite.  In  a large  proportion  of  the  meteoric  * 
irons,  etching  the  polished  surface  with  an  acid  develops  meteoroffratth  ('me'te-o-ro-eraf)  w T—  F 
the  so-called  “Widmannstattian  figures.”  The  develon-  P .. .1° „ H J „ , * MG 
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admitted,  although  for  a considerable  time  alter  its  dis-  Meteorology:  specifically,  the  registration  of 
covery  this  was  not  the  case.  The  wide  extent  ot  the  area  motonrnlnSin!il  ° 

over  which  this  iron  occurs,  and  its  peculiarly  intimate  meteorological  phenomena, 
association  with  the  minerals  of  which  the  basalt  is  made  meteoroid  (me  te-o-roid),  n.  [<  Gr.  pertajpov, 
up,  forbid  the  idea  that  the  metal  could  have  fallen  from  a meteor,  + eldog,  form.]  A body  traveling  in 
above  into  lava  in  process  of  eruption,  which  was  at  first  Sna(.f,  flT,d  nf  the  snmp  nntnrp  w thnao  whioh 
the  favorite  theory  of  its  origin.  Next  in  order  to  the  tft®  same  nature  as  those  which 

siderolites  come  the  pallasites,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  9?1  entering  the  earth  s atmosphere  become  visi- 
a large  meteorite  of  this  class  was  in  1772  discovered  in  &S  meteors. 

Siberia  by  the  distinguished  traveler  Pallas.  Under  the  meteoroidal  (me'  tp-6-roi'dal),  a.  [X  meteoroid 

Klin,  nrli  1 /.l,  ■ i n •*  . _ 
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Pertaining  to  meteoroids  or  mete- 


This  remarkable  group  of  planetoidal  or  meteoroidal  bod- 
ies forms  a tolerably  wide  zone  or  ring  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Smithsonian  Report , 1881,  p.  29. 


. meteor  o- 

. T „ „ , . . . , j meteor, 

dntes.  In  these  the  iron  is  distributed  in  fine  particles  + ?udog,  a stone.]  Same  as  meteorite. 
through  a more  or  less  intimate  mixture  of  silicates,  with  rnp+pnrnlnfrip  (vnaHZ  n ™ r_  x? 

which  chromite  and  magnetic  pyrites  are  frequently  as-  HJJpGOrOlOglC  (me  te  9 ro-loj  lk),  a.  [ — I . me - 
- • - - - • - - - Uorologique  = Sp.  meteorologico  = Pg.  It.  me- 

teor ologico,  < NL.  meteor ologicus,  < Gr.  pereupo- 
toyucdg,  pertaining  to  meteorology,  < pereupo- 
Tioyia,  meteorology:  see  meteorology.']  Same 
as  meteorological. 

Every  extensive  region  [has]  its  own  meteorologic  condi- 
tions.  U.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  7. 

meteorological  (me^te-o-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  me- 
teorologic + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  weather ; 
atmospheric;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  science  of  meteorology — Meteorological 
Curve,  a line  or  diagram  which  presents  graphically  the 
successive  actual  or  mean  values  of  any  meteorological 
element.— Meteorological  elements,  the  fundamental 
data  of  meteorological  observations : namely,  the  tem- 
perature, pressure,  humidity,  and  electrical  potential  of 
the  air ; the  rate  of  evaporation ; the  amount  and  kind  of 


3 frequently  as- 
sociated, the  silicates  being  chiefly  olivin  and  bronzite. 

The  name  chondrite  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
class  of  meteorites  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded  grains  (chondri).  The 
chondritic  meteorites  have,  however,  a quite  varied  struc- 
ture, in  some  few  cases  passing  into  a breccia;  they  have 
been  divided  into  numerous  subgroups  in  accordance  with 
these  structural  variations.  Most  of  the  stony  meteorites 
contain  iron  disseminated 
through  their  mass  in  grains 
or  nodules;  but  there  are 
a few  which  are  destitute 
of  such  metallic  particles. 

There  are  also  a few  stony 
meteorites  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  traces  of  a chon- 
dritic structure : the  miner- 
als of  which  these  are  made 
up  do  not,  however,  differ 
very  essentially  from  those 
occurring  in  the  chondrites. 

There  are  also  a few  very 

anomalous  meteorites  which  contain  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter associated  with  the  stony  chondritic  material.  This 
carbon  is  not  graphitic,  but  is  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  product  resembling  to  a certain  extent 
that  resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  but  no  . 

traces  of  vegetable  tissue  have  been  discovered  in  these  meteorologically  (me^te-o-ro-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
carbonaceous  meteorites,  which  are  only  five  or  six  in  la  a meteorological  aspect;  ’with  reference  to 
number.  One  or  two  interesting  facts  remain  to  be  men-  mptpnrnlnmofll  ormHitinnc  • W moone  mat* 
tioned.  The  first  is  that  since  the  phenomena  of  meteor-  * me5eorol(>gical  conditions , by  means  ot  mete- 
ites  began  to  be  observed  and  studied  there  have  been  orol°gy>  or  according  to  meteorological  princi- 
extremely  few  falls  of  metallic  meteorites.  Of  all  the  me-  pies  or  methods. 

teoric  irons  in  the  various  collections,  those  of  Braschina  meteorologist  (me^te-o-rol'o-iist),  n.  [=  F 
in  Austria  (1751).  of  Dickson  countv.  Tennessee  ft865).  of  * • j, 'i.  L * 


precipitation ; the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind ; the 
kind,  direction  of  motion,  and  velocity  of  clouds ; the  du- 
ration of  sunshine  ; and  the  intensity  of  solar  and  terres- 
trial radiation.—  Meteorological  table,  (a)  A statistical 
table  of  meteorological  data : also  called  meteorological  re- 
gister. ( b ) A table  for  correcting  or  reducing  meteorologi- 
cal observations. 


in  Austria  (1751),  of  Dickson  county,  Tennessee  (1855),  of 
Braunau  in  Bohemia  (1847),  and  a few  others  (in  all  prob- 
ably about  nine),  are  the  only  ones  positively  known  to 
have  fallen ; all  the  others  are  considered  meteoric  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  appearance  and  chemical  com- 
position. The  observed  falls  of  stony  meteorites,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  numerous.  Another  remarkable  fact  is 


meteor ologiste  = Sp  meteor ologista ; as  mete- 
orolog-y  + -&£.]  One  who  is  versed  in  mete- 
orology; an  expert  in  the  conduct  and  discus- 
sion of  meteorological  observations ; a student 
of  the  laws  of  atmospheric  motions  and  phe- 
that  all  the  meteorites  which  are  known  to  have  fallen  ^omena. 
are  of  infinitesimally  small  size  as  compared  with  the  meteorology  (me^te-O-rol'd-ii).  n.  [=  F,  me-  ‘ 

Tn  £h«  fall  rif  T’Aforla  anmo  O fififl  tt  ctnnao  I , _•  O ...  *,  * i ‘ -n  L T / 


earth.  In  the  fall  of  L’Aigle  some  2,000  to  3,000  stones 
were  estimated  to  have  reached  the  earth,  and  of  these 
the  largest  weighed  only  seven  or  eight  pounds.  The  lar- 
gest meteorites  of  which  the  fall  was  observed  are  that  of 
Ensisheim  (1492),  which  weighed  about  280  pounds,  that 
of  Juvinas  (1821),  242  pounds,  and  that  of  Emmett  county, 
Iowa  (1879),  when  a considerable  number  of  stones  fell,  the 
largest  of  them  weighing  437  pounds.  Some  masses  of  iron 
believed  to  be  meteorites,  the  date  of  whose  fall  is  unknown, 
are  much  larger  than  this,  but  still  utterly  insignificant 
in  size,  not  oniy  as  compared  with  the  tarth  or  its  satellite, 
but  even  with  the  smallest  celestial  body  of  which  any- 
thing is  definitely  known,  namely  the  outer  satellite  of 
Mars,  which  has  been  estimated  at  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  in  diameter.  The  mass  of  iron  on  the  river  Ben. 
deg6  in  Brazil  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  seven 
to  ten  tons  in  weight ; that  of  Tucuman  (Campo  del  Cielo) 
is  said  to  weigh  fifteen  tons.  The  Ahnighito  meteorite 
brought  by  Lieutenant  Peary  from  Cape  York,  Greenland, 
in  1897  weighs  3t>£  tons.— Neumann  s lines,  structural 
lines  described  by  J.  G.  Neumann  as  occurring  in  the 
Braunau  meteorite. 

meteoritic  (me'-'te-o-rit'ik),  a. 

-ic.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
meteorites. 


[<  meteorite  + 
meteorite  or  to 


The  bright  lines  from  the  interspaces,  now  at  their  mini- 
mum and  containing  vapours  at  a very  high  temperature  — 
teste  the  line-absorption  spectrum  now  beginning  to  re- 
place the  flutings— balance  the  absorption  of  the  mete- 
oritic nuclei  Nature,  XXXVTTT.  79. 


teorologie  = Sp.  meteorologia  = Pg.'  It.  uicteo- 
rologia,  < NL.  meteorologia , < Gr.  ptTEopoXoyia, 
a treatise  on  meteors  or  celestial  phenomena, 
< pETEupoXdyog,  speaking  of  meteors  or  celestial 
phenomena,  < pereupov,  a meteor  ( ra  pErkupa, 
celestial  phenomena),  4-  leyeiv,  speak : s ee-olo- 
gy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere;  the 
scientific  study  of  weather  and  climate,  their 
causes,  changes,  relations,  and  effects.  Abbre- 
viated meteor. 

In  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a kind  of  natural  mete- 
orology, or  innate  presentation  both  of  wind  and  weather. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  V ulg.  Err.,  iil  10. 
Optical  meteorology,  the  science  of  the  luminous  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere.— Practical  or  applied  me- 
teorology, the  study  of  the  bearing  and  effect  of  weather 
and  climate  on  human  interests.  It  embraces  especially: 
(1)  weather  forecasts ; (2)  medical  meteorology , or  the  re- 
lation of  weather  and  climate  to  health  and  disease ; and 
(3)  agricultural  meteorology,  or  the  relation  of  climate  and 
weather  to  vegetable  growth. — The  new  or  higher  me- 
teorology, the  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  origin  and  development  of  storms,  by 
deductive  mathematical  processes  based  on  the  laws  of 
hydrodynamics  and  thermodynamics.— Theoretical  me- 
teorology, the  study  of  the  physics  and  mechanics  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  cosmical  influences  affecting  terres- 


meteorizet  (me'to-o-riz),  v.  [(.meteor  + -ize.]  ..  r.  r. 

To  take  the  form  of  a meteor;  ascend  inva-  meteoromancy  (mete-o-ro-man  si),  n.  [<Gr. 
porS-  fu:Tcufjov,  a meteor,  + /javreia , divination.]  Div- 

_ \ . ...  . . ^ ination  by  meteoric  phenomena, 

spmts  may nieUmze  meteorometer  (me'te-o-rom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr. 

’ ’ /leitupov,  a meteor,  + phpov,  a measure.]  An 

apparatus  for  automatically  transmitting  from 
a local  station,  and  showing  or  recording  at  a 
central  station,  the  various  weather  items,  such 
as  direction  of  wind,  rainfall,  barometric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  etc.  It  is  usually  operated 


teorographe  = Sp.  meteorografo,  < Gr.  gcriupov, 
a meteor,  + ypatj>eiv,  write.]  An  instrument 
that  combines  the  registering  apparatus  of  a 
barograph,  thermograph,  anemograph,  etc.,  in 


w. . The  develop- 
ment of  these  figures  on  the  polished  surface  of  a mass 
of  iron  found  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  and  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  whose  fall  nothing  was  known,  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  celestial  origin 
of  such  a mass,  especially  if,  in  addition,  the  presence  of 
nickel  could  be  shown  by  chemical  analysis.  While  most 
of  the  metallic  masses  thus  referred  have  almost  certainly 

been  correctly  classed  among  the  meteorites,  there  may  be  

cases  in  which  such  reference  has  not  been  justifiable,  mpt.pnrmrranbic  frnPHP  n m o-.-jV'iV'i  „ r 

since  it  is  now  known  that  all  celestial  irons  do  not  give  ™f“e°TOgrapillC  _ (me  te  o ro  grat  lk),  a.  [_ 

the  Widmannstattian  figures,  while  the  iron  found  in  large  ^ • w mcoTO (JT (iphique  = bp.  meteorograjico  ; as 
quantity  and  over  a wide  area,  associated  with  and  em-  meteorograph -y  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  meteo- 
bedded  in  basalt,  near  Ovifak  in  Greenland, contains  nickel,  rography. 

and  gives  .when etched,  figures  which  have  generally  been  mptpnrn<rranTiw  (moHa  n rn<r'  ra  „ r t? 

considered  as  Widmannstattian,  although  others  have  de-  tuCJCOrOgrapiiy  (me  te-o-rog  ra-n),  n.  1 . 

nied  that  they  could  properly  be  so  denominated.  The  ter-  meteorographie  = Pg.  mcteorograpiua,  < Gr.  /«- 
restrial  origin  of  the  Ovifak  iron  is,  however,  now  generally  riupov,  a meteor,  + -ypa<j>'ia,  < ypa<j>uvt  write.] 


such  a manner  as  to  obtain  on  the  same  sheet  .by  electricity. 

a continuous  record  of  the  variations  of  the  meteOTOSCOpet  (me-te-or'o-skop), «.  [=  F.  me- 


several  meteorological  elements. 


Uoroscope  = Sp.  meteordscopo  = Pg.  meteoro- 
scopio  = It.  meteoroscopo,  < Gr.  pereupoondniov,  an 
instrument  for  taking  observations  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  < pneupoaKdiroq,  observing  the* 
heavenly  bodies,  < pertapov,  a meteor,  pi.  ce- 
lestial phenomena,  + cuoireiv,  view.]  An  in- 
strument formerly  in  use  for  finding  the  angu- 
lar distances  of  heavenly  bodies.  lHderot. 


meteoroscope 

With  astrolabe  and  meteoroscope 

111  And  the  cusp  and  allridaria, 

And  know  what  planet  is  in  Caziml. 

T.  Twnkix  (?),  Albumazar,  ii.  5. 

meteoroscopyt  (me-te-or'o-sko-pi),  n.  [=  F. 
meteoroscopie  = Sp.  meteoroscopia ; as  meteoro- 
scope + The  use  of  the  meteoroscope. 

meteoroust  (me'te-or-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  pereuipoc, 
raised,  on  high,  in  air:  see  meteor.']  Having 
the  nature  of  a meteor;  meteoric. 

The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 

Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 

• Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  629. 

We  must  conclude  that  there  are  ineteorous  beings, 
whose  eccentric  orbits  we  know  not  how  to  describe. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  390. 

meteor-system  (me-te-or-sisHem),  n.  A flock 
of  small  bodies  moving  together  in  space  and 
acting  upon  each  other  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions and  influences  of  various  kinds. 
Meteorus  (me-te-6'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Haliday, 
1835),  < Gr.  pereupoc,  in  the  air,  psreoipov,  a me- 
teor: see  meteor.]  An  important  genus  of  hy- 
menopterous  parasites,  typical  of  a subfamily 
Meteorince,  with  many  European  and  American 
species.  M.  hyphantriai  is  a parasite  of  the  fall 
web-worm,  Hyphantria  cunea,  of  the  United 
States. 

metepencephalic  (met-ep-en-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'- 
a-lik),  a.  [<  metepencepluilon  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metepeneephalon. 
metepencephalon  (met-ep-en-sef'a-lon), pi. 
metepencephala  (-la).  [NL.,  < mesencephalon) 
+ epencephalon.]  A segment  of  the  encepha- 
lon between  the  myelon  and  the  mesencepha- 
lon; the  metencephalon  and  epencephalon  to- 
gether considered  as  one  segment.  B.  G.  Wilder. 
metepicoele  (met-ep'i-sel),  n.  [<  meSencepha- 
lon)  + epiccele.]  The  cavity  of  the  metepen- 
cephalon ; the  fourth  ventricle.  Also  metepicce- 
lia.  Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March  21, 1885, 
p.  327. 

metepimeral  (met-e-pim'e-ral),  a.  [<  metepim- 
eron  + -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metepim- 
eron. 

metepimeron  (met-e-pim'e-ron),  u. ; pi.  mete- 
pimera  (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr perd,  after,  + NL. 

epimeron,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  epimeron  of  the 
metathorax ; the  epimeral  sclerite  of  the  meta- 
pleuron. 

metepisternum  (met-ep-i-stfer'num),  n. ; pi. 
metepisterna  (-nil).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  after,  + 

NL.  episternum,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
* metathoraeie  episterna. 

meter1  (me'ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  meeter ; 
< ME.  meter,  < AS.  *metere  (of.  metend,  a mea- 
surer) (=  D.  meter  = MLG.  meter  = OHG.  me- 
zari,  mezgari,  MHG.  megger,  G.  messer  = Sw.  ma- 
ture, a measurer),  < metan,  measure:  see  mete1. 
In  the  second  sense,  ‘ that  which  measures,  an 
instrument  for  measuring,’  as  in  gas-meter,  wa- 
ter-meter, etc.,  the  word  is  partly  confused  in 
composition  with  the  L.  met  rum,  < Gr.  phpov,  a 
measure,  which  is  the  word  involved  in  the  uni- 
tary compounds  gasometer,  electrometer,  geom- 
eter, diameter,  perimeter,  etc. : see  meter 2,  mc- 
ter&.]  1.  One  who  measures ; a measurer:  as, 
a coal -meter ; a land -meter.  [Rare.] 

But  theauinager,  the  weigher,  the  meeter  ot  grants,  will 
not  sulfer  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  prince. 

Burke,  Letter  to  a Noble  Lord. 
2.  That  which  measures,  or  is  used  for  measur- 
ing; specifically,  an  instrument  that  records 
or  indicates  automatically  the  quantity,  force, 
or  pressure  of  a fluid  passing  through  it  or  ac- 
tuating it : used  iu  composition,  as  in  gas -meter, 
water-mefer  (see  these  words),  or  alone  when 
the  fluid  to  be  measured,  as  gas  or  water,  is  un- 
derstood.— 3.  In  fishing,  one  of  the  two  rein- 
forcing ropes  of  a seine  or  gill-net,  of  which  one 
is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  and  carries  the 
floats,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  edge  and  bears 
the  weights  or  sinkers— Dry  meter,  a gas-meter 
employing  a bellows-like  apparatus  and  no  liquid.— Elec- 
tric meter.  See  electric.— Electromagnetic-control 
meters,  electrical  measuring-instruments  (such  as  am- 
pere-orvolt-meters)the  indications  of  which  are  controlled 
by  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  an  electromagnet.  In 
current  instruments  the  electromagnet  is  usually  excited 
by  the  current  to  be  measured.— Grain-meter,  any  one 
of  a variety  of  automatic  grain-measuring  machines,  by 
which  a stream  of  grain  flowing  from  a chute  or  hopper  is 
received,  and  the  quantity  discharged  is  indicated.  Most 
of  these  grain-meters  are  automatic  weighing-machines 
the  standard  weight  of  a bushel  of  the  grain  being  the 
unit  of  the  scale  of  measurement,  or,  if  the  indications  are 
in  pounds,  the  latter  divided  by  the  weight  of  a bushel  at 
once  gives  the  delivery  in  bushels.— Magnetic-control 
meters,  electromagnetic-control  meters  with  permanent 
magnets  substituted  for  electromagnets— Spring-con- 
trol meters,  electrical  measuring-instruments  in  which 
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the  indications  are  controlled  by  the  elastic  resistance  of 
a spring.  (See  also  ampere-meter,  coulomb-meter,  joule- 
meter  volt-meter,) 

meter1  (me'ter),  v.  t.  [<  meter1, ».]  To  measure 
by  means  of  a meter ; test  by  the  use  of  a meter. 

It  was  found  that  the  real  proportions  of  air  and  gas  were 
not  determinable,  except  by  metering  both. 

Science , III.  497. 

meter2,  metre1  (me'ter),  n.  [Formerly  also 
meeter ; < ME.  meter,  metyr,  metre,  < OF.  metre, 
F.  mdtre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  metro  = AS.  meter  = D.  me- 
ter = OHG.  metar,  MHG.  meter,  G.  meter  = Dan. 
Sw.  meter,  meter,  < L.  metrum,  meter  (of  verse) 
(not  in  sense  of  a measure  of  length),  < Gr.  pe- 
rpov,  that  by  which  anything  is  measured,  a mea- 
sure or  rule,  also  a measure  of  content,  a space 
measured  or  measurable,  measure,  proportion, 
fitness,  meter  (of  verse);  with  formative  -rpov,  < 
Vtl£  = SktV md,  measure,  seen  also  in  L.  metiri, 
pp.  niensus,  measure,  modus,  measure,  and  AS. 
metan,  H.  mete1 : sec  mete1,  mode1,  measure.  The 
sense  of  a measure  of  length  is  recent,  from  the 
F.,but  in  comp,  diameter,  perimeter,  etc.,  the  lit. 
sense  1 measure  ’ is  eommon : see  meter2  and  me- 
ter1.] 1 . (a)  Rhythm  in  language ; rhythmic 
language  as  measurable  by  prosodic  times  or 
uttered  syllables;  more  specifically,  arrange- 
ment of  language  in  a succession  of  rhythmic 
movements,  readily  appreciable  as  such  by  the 
ear;  verse,  as  opposed  to  prose.  Meter  in  this 
sense  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of 
metrics.  (5)  Measured  verse  or  rhythmic  lan- 
guage ; rhythmic  language  as  determined  by  or 
divided  into  fixed  measures.  (i)  A measure,  foot,  or 
dipody.  See  measure.  [Bare.]  (2)  A line,  verse,  or  period 
in  ancient  metrics;  specifically,  a monocolic  verse  or  a di- 
colic(or tricolic) period, asopposed toahypermetron.  Me- 
ters are  called  monovneters,  dimeters,  trimeters,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  measures  in  a verse,  also  acatalectic, 
catalectic,  brachycatalectic,  etc.,  meters , according  to  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  feet  or  measures. 
(3)  A kind  of  verse ; a particular  variety  of  poetic  rhythm, 
as  expressed  by  the  kind  of  feet  of  which  the  verse  con- 
sists : as,  iambic,  dactylic,  Ionic  meter ; a particular  form 
of  metrical  composition : as,  A lcaic  meter,  elegiac  meter.  In 
ancient  metrics  meters  were  called  monoid,  pure,  or  sim- 
ple meters  when  they  consisted  of  one  kind  of  foot  through- 
out, compound  or  episynthetic  meters  when  composed  of 
cola  of  different  kinds  of  feet,  mixed  meters  when  uniting 
different  kinds  of  feet  within  the  same  colon. 

Lasciuious  Meeters,  to  whose  venom  sound 

The  open  eare  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.  (folio  1623),  ii.  1. 19. 
According  to  the  number  of  the  sillables  contained  in 
euery  verse,  the  same  is  sayd  a long  or  short  meeter,  and 
his  shortest  proportion  is  of  foure  sillables,  and  his  longest 
of  twelue.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  n.ng.  I’oesie,  p.  58. 

Rhime  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of 
poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  works  especially,  but  the 
invention  of  a barbarous  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter 
and  lame  meeter.  Milton,  P.  L.,  Pref. 

Metre  may  be  defined  to  be  a succession  of  poetical  feet 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  certain  types  rec- 
ognized as  standards,  in  verses  of  a determinate  length. 

G.  P.  Marsh , Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxv. 

2.  In  music , the  division  of  a composition 
into  parts  of  equal  time-value  and  of  similar 
essential  rhythmic  structure.  The  smallest  part 
thus  indicated  is  that  between  successive  primary  ac- 
cents, and  is  called  a measure ; in  printed  music  this  is 
marked  by  a bar  before  each  primary  accent.  But  meter 
includes  also,  in  a general  way,  the  division  of  a piece 
into  equal  and  similar  parts  of  more  than  one  measure, 
such  parts  being  called  phrases  o • strophes.  In  this 
sense  musical  meter  has  obvious  analogies  with  meter  in 
verse,  though  the  analogies  cannot  always  be  pressed  wMi 
safety,  especially  as  the  nomenclature  is  not  strictly  par- 
allel. (See  metrics 2, 2. ) Rhythm  may  be  dist  ipguished  from 
meter  in  that  it  deals  primarily  with  the  accents  and  the 
typical  and  actual  accentual  patterns,  which  meter  gathers 
into  groups  and  sections  in  accordance  with  their  time- 
value.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  observed 
or  even  acknowledged.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  reversed,  rhythm  being  made  a matter  of  t ime,  and 
meter  one  of  accent.  Sometimes,  too,  the  two  terms  are 
made  entirely  interchangeable. 

3.  In  Eng.  liymnology , a pattern  of  versifica- 
tion, including  the  structure  of  the  prosodical 
feet  used,  the  grouping  of  those  feet  into  lines, 
and  the  grouping  of  lines  into  stanzas  or  stro- 
phes, popularly  called  verses.  See  foot  and  ver- 
sification. According  to  the  kind  of  feet  used,  meters 
are  usually  either  iambic,  trochaic,  or  dactylic.  The  prin- 
cipal iambic  meters  are : Common  Meter  (f\  M.\  having  al- 
ternately eight  a"d  six  syllables  to  the  line;  Long  Meter 
(L.  M ),  having  eight  syllables  to  the  line ; and  Short  Meter 
(S.  M.),  having  two  lines  of  six  syllables,  followed  by  one 
of  eight,  and  then  by  another  of  six.  Each  of  these  meters 
has  properly  four  lines  to  the  stanza,  so  that  their  syllabic 
scheme  is  as  follows : C.  M.,  8,  6,  8,  6 ; L.  M..  8,  8,  8,  8;  S. 
M.,  6,  6,  8, 6.  Each  of  them  may  also  be  doubled,  so  as  to 
make  eight-lined  stanzas,  the  meter  then  being  called  Com- 
mon Meter  Double  (C.  M.  D.),  Long  Meter  Double  (L.  M.  DA 
or  Short  M eter  Double  (S.  M.  D.).  Long  meter  may  also  have 
six  lines  to  the  stanza,  and  is  then  called  Long  Meter,  Six 
Lines  or  Long  Particular  Meter  (L.  P.  M.)  wifh  the  syl- 
labic scheme  8,  8,  8,  8 8,  8.  Other  meters  of  this  class  are 
Common  Particular  Meter  (C.  P.  M.),  8,  8,  6,  8,  8.  6 ; Short 
Particular  Meter  (S.  P.  M.),  6,  6,  8,  6,  6,  8;  Hallelujah  Me- 
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ter  (H.  M.),  6, 6, 6, 6, 8, 8 (or  6,  6,  6,  6,  4,  4,  4,  4) ; Sevens  and 
Sixes,  7,  6,  7,  6;  Tens , 10, 10,  10,  10 ; etc.  The  principal 
trochaic  meters  are  Sevens,  7,  7,  7,  7 ; Eights  and  Sevens,  8, 
7,  tt  7 , Sixes,  o,  t»,  6, 0 ; Sixes  and  Fives,  6, 5,  6,  5 ; etc.  The 
principal  dactylic  meters  are  Elevens,  11,  11,  11,  11;  Elev- 
ens and  Tens,  il,  10,  j1,  10;  etc.  Numerous  modifications 
of  these  schemes  occur,  especially  in  recent  hymns.— Ac- 
centual meters.  See  accentual.—  Hipponactean  me- 
ter, Hymenaic  meter,  Ionic  meter.  See  the  adjec- 
tives—in  short  meter,  short  meter,  quickly ; in  short 
order.  [U.  S.J 

This  goin’  ware  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreeable  feetur, 
An’  if  it  worn’t  for  wakin’  snakes,  I’d  home  again  short 
meter.  Lowell , Liglow  1 apers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 

Laconic  meter.  See  laconic,  n.,  3. — Quantitative  me- 
ters. See  accentual  meters,  under  accentual. 
meter3,  metre’^  (me'ter),  n . [Also  sometimes, 
as  mere  F.,  metre ; = Sp.  Pg.  It.  metro  (after 
F.),  < F,  metre  = D.  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  meter , < L. 
metrum , < Gr.  yvrpov,  a measure : see  meter%.~\ 
The  fundamental  unit  of  length  of  the  French 
metrical  system.  It  is  the  distance,  at  the  melting- 
temperature  of  ice,  between  the  ends  of  a certain  platinum 
bar  preserved  in  Paris,  and  called  the  m,  tre  d<  s Archives. 
It  was  intended  to  be  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  earth’s 
meridian  quadrant,  and  to  be  443.296  lines  of  the  toise  of 
Peru,  from  which  it  really  differs  by  a very  small  amount. 
j he  meter  is  equal  to  39.37027  inches  according  to  Professor 
Rogers,  and  3j,3.  Oil  is  the  value  adopted  by  the  Standards 
Department  at  London.  A new  meter  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  principal  nations,  Avhich  is  defined  by  the 
length  at  the  melting-point  of  ice  between  two  lines 
drawn  on  a bar  of  platiniridium,  which  is  to  be  kept  at 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  the 
pavilion  de  Breteuil  near  Sevres,  France.  This  new  meter 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length  as  the  old  one. 
Abbreviated  m. 

meterage  (me'ter-aj), n,  [<  meter1  + -age.] 
1.  The  act  of  measuring. — 2.  Measurement; 
the  result  of  measuring.  — 3.  A charge  for 
measuring. 

meterert  (me'ter-er),  n.  [<  meter 2 + -er1.] 
One  who  writes  in  meter;  a poet.  Drayton. 
meterlyt  (me'ter-li),  adv.  [ME.  metrely ; < me- 
ter2 + -ly2.]  Metrically. 

Be  it  in  balede,  uers,  rime,  or  prose. 

He  most  torn  and  wend,  metrely  to  close. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  66fi6. 

rnete-rodt,  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  meetrodde,  metrod; 
< mete1  + rod.]  A measuring-rod. 

The  meetrodde  that  he  hadde  in  his  hande  was  syxe 
cubytes  louge  and  a spanne.  Bible  0/1551,  Ezek.  xl.  5. 

meter-prover  (me'ter-pro//ver),  n,  A register- 
ing holder,  or  a gas-tank  of  known  capacity, 
used  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  gas-meters, 
meter-wheel  (me'ter-hwel),  n.  A drum  or  hol- 
low wheel  with  several  chambers,  to  which  air 
or  other  gas  is  admitted  through  a tube  in  the 
axle.  In  use,  the  wheel  is  immersed  in  water  above  its 
axis,  and  the  gas,  filling  each  chamber  successively,  causes 
the  chamber  filled  to  rise  and  the  wheel  to  revolve,  when 
the  gas  is  discharged  above  the  level  of  the  water  by  an 
openi  ’g.  The  chambers  are  of  known  capacity,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  are  recorded  on  dials.  Such 
wheels  are  used  in  gas-meters,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  flowing  through  the  meter  gives  the  driving 
power. 

meteselt,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  mete,  meat,  + set, 
time.]  Meal-time. 

metesihetic  (met-es-thet'ik),  a.  [Also  met- 
sesthetic ; < Gr.  pera,  after,  + aiadyrdc,  verbal 
adj.  of  aiaOavieOai,  perceive : see  archesthetic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  hypothesis  of  metesthetism. 
metesthetism  (met-es'the-tizm),  v.  [Also  met- 
sesthetism  ; < mctesthetic  + -ism.]  The  monistic 
hypothesis  that  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of 
matter,  and  a product  of  the  evolution  of  mat- 
ter and  force  : opposed  to  archesthetism. 
metestick  (met'stik),  n.  A measuring  staff: 
specifically,  a stick  fixed  on  a board  at  right 
angles,  used  to  measure  the  height  of  the  hold 
of  a ship,  and  to  level  the  ballast 
metewand  (met'wond),  n.  [Formerly  also  met- 
wand;  < ME.  metewand;  < mete1  + wand.]  A 
measuring-staff,  yardstick,  etc. ; any  rod  or 
stick  used  to  measure  length.  [Archaic.] 

He  reformed  the  olde  vntrue  measures,  and  made  a mea- 
sure by  the  length  of  his  own  arme,  which  was  then  called 
vlna,  an  elle,  and  now  the  same  is  called  a yard,  or  a met- 
wand.  Stow,  Hen.  I.,  an.  1102. 

No  fitting  metewand  hath  To  day 
For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature. 

Lowell,  To  Lamartine. 

meteyardt  (met'yard),  n.  [<  ME.  meteyarde,  < 
AS.  metgird,  metgyrd,  metgeard,  a measuring- 
rod,  < gemet,  measure,  + gyrd,  rod:  see  mete1 
and  yard1.]  A metewand  a yard  in  length. 

Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not 
me.  Shale,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  163. 

meteynt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mitten. 
Chaucer. 

methG,  «•  [ME.,  < AS.  mwth,  measure,  degree, 
proportion,  ability,  rank,  due  measure,  right, 
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respect;  < metan,  measure:  see  mete1.]  Mea- 
sure; moderation;  modesty. 

Aiid  Mari  ledd  hir  life  with  methe 
In  a toun  that  hiht  Nazarethe. 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  107. 

meth1?, [ME.,  < meth 1,  w.]  Moderate;  mild; 
courteous. 

Alle  that  meyn6  mylde  and  meth 
Went  hem  into  Nazareth. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( Halliwell .) 

meth2t,  n . An  obsolete  form  of  mead 1. 
rneth3t,  n.  [Also  methe ; ME.,  a var.  of  mood: 
see  mood1.']  Anger;  wrath. 

Quen  the  lorde  of  the  lyfte  lyked  hymseluen 
For  to  mynne  on  his  mon  his  meth  that  abydez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iL  436. 

Ne  tell  thou  neuer  at  horde  no  tale 
To  harme  or  shame  thy  felawe  in  sale; 

For  if  he  then  withholde  his  methe, 

Eftsons  he  wylle  forcast  thi  dethe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 

methal  (meth'al),  n.  [<  meth(yl)  + al(cohol).] 
Same  as  methyl  alcohol  (which  see,  under  alco- 
^hol).  Officially  methanol . 
methane  (meth'an),  n.  [<  meth{yl)  + - ane .] 
A hydrocarbon  (CH4)  belonging  to  the  paraffin 
series,  a colorless,  odorless  gas  which  may  be 
reduced  to  a liquid  by  extreme  pressure  and 
cold.  It  is  innocuous  when  breathed  in  moderate  quantity. 
It  bums  with  a slightly  luminous  flame,  and  when  mixed 
with  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  air  explodes  violently.  It 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  emanations  of  volcanoes  and  petro- 
leum-wells. It  also  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  coal- 
measures,  and  when  mixed  with  air  constitutes  the  dreaded 
fire-damp  of  the  miners.  Also  called  marsh-gas. 
methanometer  (meth-a-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  meth- 
ane + Gr.  / lerpov , measure.]  An  apparatus,  de- 
vised by  Monnier,  to  determine  and  indicate 
automatically  the  quantity  of  marsh-gas  (meth- 
ane) in  coal-mines.  It  depends  upon  the  change  of 
level  of  the  mercury  in  a manometer-tube  in  which  car- 
bon dioxid  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  gas  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  action,  for  example,  of  an 
electric  spark. 

methe1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mead 1. 
methe2t,  n.  See  meth 3. 

metheglin  (me-theg'lin),  n.  [<  W.  meddyglyn , 

< medd,  mead  (see  mead1),  + llyn,  liquor.] 
Mead. 

It  is  not  my  fault  if  I fill  them  out  nectar  and  they  run 
to  metheglin.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

O’er  our  parch’d  tongue  the  rich  metheglin  glides. 

Gay,  To  a Lady,  i. 

methemoglobin  (met-he-mo-glo'bin),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pera,  with,  + E.  hemoglobin .]  A modification 
of  hemoglobin,  into  which  it  can  be  recon- 
verted. It  differs  from  hemoglobin  in  that  its  combined 
oxygen  is  not  displaced  by  carbon  monoxid  nor  given  up 
in  a vacuum. 

methemoglobinemia  (met-he-mo-glo-bi-ne'mi- 
»)>  n.  [<  methemoglobin  + Gr.  a’t/ia,  blood.] 
In  pathol.,  the  presence  of  methemoglobin  in 
the  blood.  Med.  News,  Lin.  240. 
methemoglobinuria  (met-he-mo-glo-bi-nu'ri- 
a),  n.  [<  methemoglobin  + Gr.  ovpov,  urine.]  In 
pathol.,  the  pres- 
ence of  methe- 
moglobin in  the 
urine. 

metbene  (meth'- 
en),n.  [ (meth(yl ) 

+ -ewe.]  Same 
as  methylene. 
mettier  (mesH'- 
6r),  n.  [V ariant 
of  madder2.]  A 
drinking  - vessel 
formerly  in  use. 

The  vessels  iden- 
tified as  methers 
are  of  wood,  cut 
out  of  a single 
piece,  having  a 
capacity  of  from  one  to  three  pints. 

The  Dunvegan  cup,  a mether  of  yew  covered  with  silver 
mounts.  5.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  Exhib.,  1862,  No.  902. 

methinks  (me-thingks'),  v.  impers. ; pret.  me- 
thought.  [<  ME.  me  thinketh,  < AS.  me  thyncth, 
it  seems  to  me:  see  me 1 and  think?.]  It  seems 
yto  me ; it  appears  to  me.  See  me1  and  think 2. 
method  (meth'od),  n.  [=  OP.  methode,  P.  me- 
thods = Sp.  metodo  = Pg.  methodo  = It.  metodo 
= D.  G.  Dan.  methode  = Sw.  method, < LL.  metho- 
dns,  methodos,  a way  of  teaching  or  proceeding, 

< Gr.  p£dodo(,  a going  after,  pursuit,  investi- 
gation, inquiry,  method,  system,  < pera,  after, 
+ 6(%,  way.]  1.  Orderly  regulation  of  con- 
duct with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  an 'end; 
systematic  procedure  subservient  to  the  pur- 
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pose  of  any  business ; the  use  of  a complete  set 
of  rules  for  carrying  out  any  plan  or  project : 
as,  to  observe  method  in  business  or  study ; with- 
out method  success  is  improbable : in  this  and 
the  next  two  senses  only  in  the  singular. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in ’t. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  208. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  654. 
The  particular  uses  of  method  are  various : but  the  gen- 
eral one  is,  to  enable  men  to  understand  the  things  that 
are  the  subjects  of  it. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  1,  note. 

Where  the  habit  of  Method  is  present  and  effective, 
things  the  most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and 
outward  circumstance  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the  less  expected. 

Coleridge,  Method,  § ii.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

2.  A system,  or  complete  set,  of  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  attaining  a given  end;  a short  way 
to  a desired  result;  specifically,  in  logic,  a gen- 
eral plan  for  setting  forth  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge whatever;  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  how  to  arrange  thoughts  for  investi- 
gation or  exposition. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  that  not  amiss,  in  logic,  as 
a part  of  judgment : . . . the  doctrine  of  method  contain- 
eth  the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that  which  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Method  is  procedure  according  to  principles. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Meiklejohn),  p.  516. 

3.  Any  way  or  manner  of  conducting  any  busi- 
ness. 

In  this  method  of  life  it  was  once  his  fate  to  approach  a 
clear  fountain.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  iii. 

4.  A plan  or  system  of  conduct  or  action ; the 
way  or  mode  of  doing  or  effecting  something: 
as,  a method  of  instruction;  method  of  classifi- 
cation ; the  English  method  of  pronunciation. 

Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man,  . . . 
Another  method  I must  now  begin. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  540. 
Let  such  persons  . . . not  quarrel  with  the  Great  Phy- 
sician of  souls  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and  gentle 
methods.  South , Sermons,  IX.  i. 

Still  less  respectable  appears  this  extreme  concern  for 
those  of  our  own  blood  which  goes  along  with  utter  un- 
concern for  those  of  other  blood,  when  we  observe  its 
methods.  II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  71. 

5.  In  music:  (a)  Manner  of  performance ; tech- 
nique; style..  (6)  A manner  or  system  of  teach- 
ing. (c)  An  instruction-hook,  systematically 
arranged — Acroamatic,  analytic,  antecedental 
method.  See  the  adjectives.— Arbogast’s  method. 
[Named  after  the  inventor,  the  Alsatian  mathematician 
Louis  Francois  Antoine  Arbogast , 1759-1803,  who  himself 
named  it  the  calculus  of  derivations.]  A method  for  the 
development  of  the  function  of  a function  according  to 
the  powers  of  the  variable  of  the  latter  function. — Ba- 
conian method.  See  Baconian.— Cateclietic  method, 
the  method  of  teaching  by  questions  addressed  to  the  mem- 
ory.— Centrobaric  method.  See  centrobaric.— Com- 
parative method,  any  method  of  investigation  which 
rests  upon  the  comparison  of  several  groups  of  objects. — 
Compositive  method.  Same  as  synthetic  method.—  Cor- 
relative method.  See  correlative.— Deductive  meth- 
od. See  deductive. — Definitive  or  divisive  method. 
See  divisive.— Dialogic  method.  See  dialogic.— Differ- 
ential method,  (a)  A method  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a physical  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  another  of  the 
same  kind  the  value  of  which  is  known  and  estimating  the 
difference.  See  differential,  and  differential  galvanometer, 
(b)  A method,  introduced  by  Frischen,  in  duplex  telegraphy 
for  eliminating  the  effect  of  the  transmitted  current  on 
the  instruments  at  the  transmitting  station  while  leaving 
them  available  to  record  any  message  received  at  the  same 
time.  See  telegraphy.— Epidermic,  erotematic,  Eule- 
rian,  exoscopic,  expectant  method.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Euler’s  method  of  elimination.  See  elimina- 
tion.-^Genetic,  graphical,  historical  method.  See 
the  adjectives.— Horner’s  method  of  approximation. 
See  approximation.—  IatraliptiC  method?.  Same  as  epi- 
dermic method.— Inductive  or  experimental  method, 
a method  which  depends  upon  making  new  observations. 
— Introspective  method.  See  introspective. — Lagr an- 
gian,  lunar,  magistral  method.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Mance’s  method,  a method  of  measuring  the  electrical 
resistance  of  a circuit  in  which  there  is  an  electromotive 
force.  See  resistance. — Metaphysical  or  subjective 
method,  one  which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  coextensive  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  things.  — Method  of  adhesions.  See  the  quo- 
tation. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr. 
E.  B.  Tylor  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage and  descent,  illustrative  of  his  ingenious  method  of 
studying  ethnological  phenomena.  All  myths  and  cus- 
toms, on  a close  study,  may  by  analysis  be  disintegrated, 
and  are  found  to  consist  of  certain  elements.  Dr.  Tylor 
arranges  these  elements  statistically,  and,  by  inquiring 
which  occur  simultaneously  among  various  peoples, 
proves  that  certain  groups  of  such  elements  belong  ge- 
netically together.  This  he  calls  the  method  of  adhesions. 

Science,  XII.  211. 

Method  of  agreement,  that  method  of  experimental 
inquiry  in  which,  some  experiment  being  tried  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  found  always  to  yield 
the  same  result,  it  is  inferred  that  this  result  would  be 
reached  under  all  circumstances.— Method  of  ap- 
proaches. See  approach. — Method  of  avoidance,  a 
method  of  experimentation  in  which  the  circumstances 
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of  the  observation  are  specially  chosen  so  that  one  usual 
source  of  error  does  not  enter  into  the  result. — Method 
of  compensation,  a method  in  which  a source  of  error 
of  unknown  amount  is  got  rid  of  by  a special  mechanical 
contrivance. — Method  of  concomitant  variations,  the 
method  in  which  the  known  quantities  on  which  the  results 
of  an  experiment  depend  are  made  to  vary  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. — 
Method  of  correction,  a method  of  experimentation  in 
which  a source  of  error  is  allowed  for  by  calculation.  This 
differs  from  the  method  of  residues  only  in  that  the  nature 
of  the  causes  of  the  residual  phenomena  are  known,  and 
only  their  quantities  remain  to  be  determined. — Method 
Of  difference,  that  method  in  which  an  experiment  is 
tried  under  conditions  seeming  to  differ  in  but  one 
material  circumstance,  and  the  difference  in  the  two 
results  is  ascribed  to  that  circumstance.— Method 'of 
dimensions,  divisors,  exclusions,  fluxions.  See  di- 
mension, divisor,  etc. — Method  of  exhaustions,  the 
method  of  approximation  to  the  area  of  a curvilinear 
figure  by  means  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  poly- 
gons.—Method  of  increments,  of  indivisibles,  of 
infusion,  of  limits.  See  increment,  indivisible , etc. — 
Method  of  least  squares.  See  square.— Method  of 
residues,  (a)  That  method  of  experimental  inquiry  in 
which  from  an  observed  quantity  is  subtracted  the  effects 
of  known  causes  in  order  that  the  effects  of  unknown  causes 
may  be  studied  by  themselves.  (6)  A method  invented  by 
Cauchy  of  treating  the  integral  calculus.  See  residual. — 
Method  of  reversal,  a meihod  in  which  two  experi- 
ments are  made  under  different  circumstances,  in  such  a 
way  that  their  results  can  be  combined  by  calculation,  so 
that  the  error  shall  be  determined  and  eliminated. — Nat- 
ural method,  a method  in  which  the  order  of  nature 
is  observed.  See  Jussieuan. — Null-method,  a method 
of  measurement  in  which  the  equality  of  two  physical 
quantities  is  indicated  when,  on  performing  a specified 
operation,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  testing  apparatus : 
for  example,  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  of  measuring 
electrical  resistance.— Progressive  method.  Same  as 
synthetic  method.— Regressive  or  resolutive  method. 
Same  as  analytic  method. — Scientific  method,  a method 
of  investigation  proceeding  in  a scientific  manner,  and 
setting  out  from  fundamental  and  elementary  princi- 
ples; especially,  the  method  of  modern  science. — So- 
cratic  method,  the  method  of  teaching  by  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding. — Subjective  method. 
Same  as  metaphysical  method.—  Symbolical  method,  (a) 
A method  in  which  symbols  of  operations  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  symbols  of  quantities,  (b)  A method  in  which, 
in  analytical  geom.,  the  functions  which  vanish  on  straight 
lines,  etc. . are  represented  by  single  letters,  (c)  In  algebra, 
a method  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  umbrae,  quantics  are  writ- 
ten as  powers  of  polynomials.— Synthetic,  progressive, 
or  compositive  method,  a method  in  which  we  set  out 
with  general  principles  and  proceed  to  deduce  their  con- 
sequences.— Tabular  or  tabellary  method,  the  method 
of  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  a subject  by  tables. — Total 
method,  the  method  of  a whole  science ; partial  meth- 
od, the  method  of  a particular  part  of  a science.— Uni- 
versal or  general  method,  a method  applicable  to  all 
problems,  or  to  a very  wide  class  of  problems ; special  or 
particular  method,  one  applicable  to  a small  class  of 
problems. 

methodic  (me-thod'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ? nethodique  = 
Sp.  metodico  = Pg.  mcthodico  = If.  metodico 
(cf.  D.  G.  metliodisch  = Dan.  methodisk),  < LL. 
methodicus,  following  a method  (m edict  metho- 
dici,  physicians  known  as  methodists),  < Gr. 
pedodisdc,  working  by  rule,  following  a method, 
systematic  (oi  pedootnol,  physicians  known  as 
methodists),  < pWoiog,  a method:  see  method.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  method ; con- 
formed or  conforming  to  a method:  as,  the  me- 
thodic principle  or  sect  in  medicine. 

The  legislator  whose  measures  produce  evil  instead  of 
good,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  methodic  inquiries 
which  helped  him  to  decide,  cannot  be  held  to  have  com* 
mitted  more  than  error  of  reasoning. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  77. 
Methodic  doubt.  See  doubtt. 
methodical  (me-thod'i-kal),  a.  [<  methodic  + 
-a/.]  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  method; 
disposed  or  acting  in  a systematic  way;  sys- 
tematic; orderly:  as,  the  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  objects  or  topics ; methodical  accounts ; 
a methodical  man. 

When  I am  old,  T will  be  as  methodical  an  hypocrite  as 
any  pair  of  lawn  sleeves  in  Savoy. 

Shirley.  Grateful  Servant,  ii.  1. 

I have  done  it  in  a confused  manner,  and  without  the 
nice  divisions  of  art ; for  grief  is  not  methodical. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

methodically  (me-thod'i-kai-i),  adv.  In  a me- 
thodical manner;  according  to  a method;  with 
method  or  order. 

methodics  (me-thod'iks),  n.  [Pi.  of  methodic: 
see  -ics.]  The  science  of  method ; methodology. 

methodisation,  methodise,  etc.  See  methodi- 
zation,  etc. 

methodism  (meth'od-izm),  w.  [<  method  (see 
Methodist)  + -ism.]  1 . The  principle  of  acting 
according  to  a fixed  or  strict  method ; the  sys- 
tem or  practice  of  methodists : as,  methodism  in 
medicine,  or  in  conduct. 

This  system  [of  medical  doctrine]  was  known  as  meth- 
odism, its  adherents  as  the  methodici  or  methodists. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  802. 

Specifically — 2.  [cap.]  The  doctrines  and  pol- 
ity of  the  Methodist  Church.  See  Methodist 
Church,  under  Methodist. 
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Methodist  (meth'od-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  method 
+ -isf.]  I.  n.  1.  [1.  c.]  One  who  is  charac- 
terized by  strict  adherence  to  method;  one 
who  thinks  or  acts  according  to  a fixed  system 
or  definite  principles;  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  method. 

The  finest  methodists,  according  to  Aristotle’s  golden 
rule  of  artificiall  bounties,  condemne  geometricall  pre- 
ceptes  in  arithraetique  or  arithmeticall  preceptes  in  geom- 
etric as  irregular  and  abusive. 

G.  Harvey , Pierce’s  Supererogation. 

The  great  thinkers  of  all  times  have  been  strict  meth- 
odists. Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  128. 

2.  One  of  a sect  bf  ancient  physicians  who 
practised  by  method  or  theory.  Compare  Dog- 
matist, 2. 

As  many  more 

As  methodist  Musus  kild  with  hellebore 

In  autumne  last. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Sat.  i. 

The  methodists  agreed  with  the  empirics  in  one  point,  in 
their  contempt  for  anatomy  ; but,  strictly  speaking,  they 
were  dogmatists,  though  with  a dogma  different  from  that 
of  the  Hippocratic  school.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XV.  802. 

3.  A member  of  the  Christian  denomination 
founded  by  John  Wesley  (1703-91).  The  name 
was  first  applied  to  Wesley  and  his  companions  by  their 
fellow-students  at  Oxford  on  account  of  their  methodical 
habits  in  study  and  in  religious  life. 

Thus  Bath  yields  a continued  rotation  of  diversions,  and 
people  of  all  ways  of  thinking,  even  from  the  libertine  to 
the  methodist,  have  it  in  their  power  to  complete  the  day 
with  employment  agreeable  to  their  taste  and  disposition. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  50. 

Dialectic  Methodists,  a name  given  to  certain  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  France,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  opposed  by  argument  the  doctrines  of  the 
Huguenots.  Also  called  Romish  or  Popish  Methodists.— 
Free  Methodists,  a Methodist  denomination  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  established  in  1860  at  Pekin  in  New  York.  Its 
members  place  especial  emphasis  upon  the  doctrines  of  en- 
tire sanctification  and  eternal  punishment.  They  rigidly 
enforce  the  rule  for  simplicity  of  dress,  and  prohibit  the  use 
of  choir  or  musical  instrument  in  church  service;  they 
have  abandoned  episcopacy,  and  have  one  superintendent 
elected  every  four  years. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Methodism  or  the 
Methodists ; belonging  to  or  agreeing  with  the 
general  body  of  Methodists : as,  Methodist  princi- 
ples ; a Methodist  church.  —The  Methodist  Church, 
a Christian  body  existing  in  several  distinct  church  organ- 
izations, the  most  important  of  which  are  that  known  in 
England  as  the  Wesleyan  and  that  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  * Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  two 
bodies  do  not  differ  materially  in  doctrine,  worship,  or 
ecclesiastical  organization.  They  are  evangelical,  and  Ar- 
minian  in  theology.  Their  worship  is  generally  non-litur- 
gical.  Each  Methodist  society,  or  local  church,  is  organ- 
ized in  classes,  under  class-leaders ; the  different  societies, 
which  are  sometimes  grouped  in  circuits,  are  combined 
in  districts,  each  of  which  is,  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a presiding  elder.  The  American 
churches  also  have  bishops,  who  are  not  diocesan,  but  itin- 
erant, possessing  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
church.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  the  General 
Conference,  which  meets  every  fourth  year  In  the  United 
States  lay  delegates  have  been  admitted  to  the  Conference 
since  1872,  and  in  England  since  1880,  before  which  dates 
the  Conference  was  a purely  clerical  body.  Other  Meth- 
odist churches  are  : The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists , Cal- 
vinistic  in  theology,  formed  from  the  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon’s Connection,  which  is  Congregational  in  polity ; 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  which  gives  a larger  degree 
of  power  to  the  laity  than  does  the  Old  Connection  ; the 
Bible  Christians;  the  Primitive  Methodists;  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches , a combination  of  three  preex- 
isting Methodist  organizations ; and  the  Wesleyan  Re- 
form Union.  All  the  above  are  British  organizations. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
exists  in  two  distinct  organizations,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church , and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ( Svulh ). 
There  is  also  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church , the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  — all  composed  en- 
tirely of  colored  Methodists;  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, popularly  though  inaccurately  termed  German  Metho- 
dists, or  Albrights,  from  the  name  of  their  founder ; the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  is  essentially  though  not 
nominally  a Methodist  body ; the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church , which  rejects  episcopacy ; and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  of  America.  In  Canada  several  of 
the  Methodist  bodies  have  been  consolidated  into  a single 
organization,  called  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  All 
these  bodies  agree  in  having  a consolidated  ministry  for 
each  body, and  in  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (which  in  1900,  at  its  quadrennial  ses- 
sion, removed  the  time  limit),  ministers  are  subject  to 
change  of  parish  within  certain  definite  periods  — a fea- 
ture of  Methodist  economy  called  “the  itinerancy.” 

methodistic  (meth-o-dis'tik),  a.  [<  methodist 
+ -ic. ] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  methodism  or 

methodists;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
strict  adherence  to  method;  hence,  strict  or 
exacting  as  in  religion  or  morals. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men ! 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Methodist 
Church;  characteristic  of  the  Methodists  or 
Methodism:  as,  Methodistic  principles  or  prac- 
tices. 
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Methodistical  (meth-o-dis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  meth- 
odistic + - al. ] Same  as  Methodistic,  2. 

The  precise  number  of  methodistical  marks  you  know 
best.  Bp.  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Pa- 
[pists  Compared,  p.  xii. 

methodistically  (meth-o-dis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a methodistic  manner;  specifically  [cap.],  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Methodists;  as  regards 
Methodism. 

methodization  (meth//od-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
methodize  + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
methodizing  or  reducing  to  method;  the  state 
of  being  methodized.  Also  spelled  methodisa- 
tion. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the  colli- 
gation and  methodization  of  facts  do  not  develop  them- 
selves from  within,  but  are  impressed  upon  the  mind 
from  without.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  IV.  ii.  § 2. 

methodize  (meth'od-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  meth- 
odized, ppr.  methodizing.  [<  method  + -ise.] 
I.  trans.  To  reduce  to  method ; dispose  in  due 
order ; arrange  in  a convenient  manner. 

The  wisdom  of  God  hath  methodized  the  course  of  things 
unto  the  best  advantage  of  goodness. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  30. 
Science  ...  is  simply  common  sense  rectified,  ex- 
tended, and  methodized.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 124. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  methodical;  use  method. 
The  mind  ...  is  disposed  to  generalize  and  methodize 
to  excess.  Coleridge , Method,  § 1. 

Also  spelled  methodise. 

methodizer  (meth'qd-I-zfer),  n.  One  who  meth- 
odizes. Also  spelled  metliodiser. 

He  was  a careful  methodizer  of  his  knowledge. 

^ Scudder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  216. 

methodological  (meth//gd-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
methodolog-y  + - ic-al. ] ’ Of  or  pertaining  to 
methodology. 

If  there  were  several  competing  methods  of  geometry 
. . . geometers  would  inevitably  be  involved  at  the  outset 
of  their  study  in  methodological  discussion. 

II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  5. 

methodologist  (meth-g-dol'o-jist),  n.  [<  meth- 
odolog-y + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  or  treats 
of  methodology. 

methodology  (meth-o-dol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yedo- 
<5of,  method,  + -?,oyia,K  Myeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 

1.  A branch  of  logic  whose  office  it  is  to  show 
how  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  knowledge ; 
the  doctrine  of  definition  and  division;  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  of  method  in  scien- 
tific procedure. 

That  part  of  logic  which  is  conversant  with  the  perfec- 
tion, with  the  well-being  of  thought  is  the  doctrine  of 
method— methodology. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  xxiv. 
The  rival  originators  of  modern  Methodology,  Descartes 
and  Bacon,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  stress  that  they  lay 
on  this  point:  and  the  latter’s  warning  against  the  “no- 
tiones  male  terminate  " of  ordinary  thought  is  peculiarly 
needed  in  ethical  discussion. 

U.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  318. 

2.  A treatise  on  method. 

metliomania  (meth-o-ma/ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yedy,  fieOv,  strong  drink  (see”  mead1),  + yavla, 
madness.]  In  patliol.,  an  irresistible  morbid 
craving  for  intoxicating  substances ; dipsoma- 
nia. 

Dipsomania  is  a form  of  physical  disease,  and  it  has 
been  aptly  defined  as  an  uncontrollable  and  intermittent 
impulse  to  take  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  any  other  agent 
. . . which  causes  intoxication  — in  short,  a methomania. 

E.  C.  Mann , Psychol.  Med.,  p.  354. 

methought  (me-that').  Preterit  of  methinks. 
methridatum,  n.  See  mithridatum. 
methule  (meth'ul),  n,  Same  as  methyl. 
methy  (metk'i),  n.;  pi.  methics  (-iz).  [Wood 
^Cree  mithy .]  A name  of  the  burbot, 
methyl  (meth'il),  n.  [<  Gr.  yedv,  mead,  + vky, 
wood.]  The  hypothetical  radical  (CH3)  of  wood- 
spirit  and  its  derivatives.  It  is  analogous  to 

ethyl  in  its  chemical  relations Methyl  alcohol, 

green,  mercaptan.  See  alcohol,  etc. 
methyl  al  (meth'il-al), ».  [<  methyl  + al(cohol).] 
Methylene  dimethyl  ether,  CH2(OCH3)2,  a li- 
quid product  of  the  oxidation  of  methylic  al- 
cohol. It  has  a pleasant  odor,  and  by  oxidation 
passes  into  formic  acid. 

methylamine  (meth'il-am-in),  n.  [<  methyl  + 
amine.']  A colorless  gas  (NH2CH3),  having  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor,  and  resembling  am- 
monia in  many  of  its  reactions.  It  may  he  regarded 
as  ammonia  (NIL,)  in  which  the  radical  methyl  (CIL,)  has 
been  substituted  for  a hydrogen  atom.  When  brought  in 
contact  with  a lighted  taper  it  burns  with  a livid  yellowish 
flame.  Methylamine  may  be  condensed  to  a liquid ; it  has 
not  been  solidified.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 
*and  forms,  with  acids,  crystallizahle  salts. 

methylate  (meth'i-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
methylated,  ppr.  methylating.  [<  methyl  + -ate1.] 
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To  mix  or  impregnate  with  methyl  alcohol  or 
methyl.— Methylated  spirit,  alcohol  containing  ten 
per  cent,  of  wood-spirit  (methyl  alcohol),  giving  a dis- 
agreeable flavor,  which  renders  the  spirit  unfit  for  drink- 
ing. It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a solvent,  for  preserving 
specimens,  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  for  burning 
in  spirit-lamps,  etc. 

methyl-blue  (meth'il-blo),  n.  A coal-tar  color 
prepared  by  treating  spirit-blue  (see  spirit-blue, 
2)  with  methyl  chlorid.  It  is  used  to  dye  light- 
blue  tints  on  silk,  and  possesses  a purer  tone 
than  spirit-blue. 

methylconine  (meth'il-ko-nin),  n.  [<  methyl 
+ conine.]  One  of  the  alkaloids  found  in  com- 
mercial conine. 

methylcrotonic  (meth  " il  -kro  - ton ' ik ),  a.  In 
chert t.,  used  only  in  the  following  phrase:  — 
Methylcrotonic  acid.  Same  as  cevadic  acid  (which  see, 
^.under  cevadic). 

methylene  (meth'i-len),  n.  [<  methyl  + -ene.] 
A bivalent  hydrocarbon  radical  (CH2)  which 
does  not  exist  free,  but  occurs  in  many  com- 
pounds, as  methylene  iodide,  CH2I2.  Also 
called  methene. 

methylene-blue  (meth'i-len-blo),  n.  A coal- 
tar  color  prepared  by  treating  dimethylaniline 
successively  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
nitrite,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  common  salt, 
and  zinc  chlorid.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  produces 
fast  blues  on  cotton,  leather,  and  jute,  but  not  on  wool  or 
silk.  It  is  also  an  important  bacterioscopic  reagent. 

methylic  (me-thil'ik),  a.  [<  methyl  + -ic.] 
Containing  or  related  to  the  radical  methyl. — 
MethyUc  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
methyl-salicylic  (meth-il-sal-i-sil'ik),  a.  Con- 
taining methyl  in  combination  with  salicylic 
acid.— Methyl-saUcylic  acid,  the  methyl  ester  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  and  the  (hief  ingredient  of  wintergreen-oil, 
from  Gaultheria  procumbent,  a colorless,  agreeably  smeU- 
^.ing  oil  which  forms  salts  that  are  easily  decomposed, 
methyl-violet  (meth-il-vi'o-let),  n.  A coal-tar 
color  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  pure 
dimethylaniline  with  chlorid  of  copper.  Also 
called  Paris  violet. 

methymnion  (meth-im'ni-on),  n. ; pi.  methym- 
nia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  /jedvyma,  < fiord,  after,  + 

vyvog,  ’hymn.]  In  anc.  pros. , a short  colon  after 
an  antistrophe. 

methysis  (meth'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yidvcig, 
drunkenness,  K uedveiv,  to  be  drunken  with 
wine.]  In  patliol.,  drunkenness;  intoxication, 
metic  (met'ik),  n.  [Irreg.  for  *metec,  < L.  me- 
tre,ms,  < Gr.  yhoikog,  a resident  alien,  prop,  adj., 
changing  one’s  abode,  < yera,  over  (denoting 
change),  + onto?,  house,  abode:  see  economy.] 
An  emigrant  or  immigrant;  specifically,  in  an- 
cient Greece,  a resident  alien  who  in  general 
bore  the  burdens  of  a citizen,  and  had  some 
of  the  citizen’s  privileges;  hence,  any  resident 
alien. 

To  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  citizens  and  metics , the  com- 
parative excellence  of  the  democracy  . . ..  was  now  mani- 
fest. Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  VI.  2. 

The  Patricians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Patres,  formed 
an  aristocracy  as  compared  with  their  freedmen  or  other 
dependents,  or  with  the  metics  or  strangers  that  sojourned 
among  them,  or  with  the  alien  population  that  were  per- 
mitted, on  terms  more  or  less  hard,  to  cultivate  their 
lands.  W.  E.  Hearn , Aryan  Household,  p.  192. 

meticulous  (me-tik'u-lus),  a.  [=  P.  meticuleux, 
< L.  meticulosiis,  full  of  fear,  < metus,  fear.] 
Timid;  over-careful. 

Melancholy  and  meticulous  heads.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
A stylist  of  Plato’s  super-subtle  and  meticulous  consis- 
tency. Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  299. 

meticulously!  (me-tik'u-lus-li),  adv.  Timidly. 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  33. 

metif  (me'tif),  n.  [<  F.  metif,  OP.  mestif,  of 
mixed  breed:  see  mastiff,  and  cf.  mestee,  mes- 
tizo.] The  offspring  of  a white  person  and  a 
quadroon. 

meting1  (me'ting),  n.  [ME.  meting,  < AS.  me- 
tung,  verbal  n.  of  metan,  mete:  see  mete1.] 
Measuring. 

rneting3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  meeting. 
meting3!,  n.  [ME.  metynge,  < AS.  meeting,  ver- 
bal n.  of  mdetan,  dream:  s ee  mete2.]  A dream. 
Joseph  ...  he  that  redde  so 
The  kyngea  me'ynge,  Pharao. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  282. 

Metis  (me'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Mf/ric,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  sometimes  called  the 
mother  of  Athene;  a personification  of  yyng, 
wisdom,  prudence.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a goddess 
personifying  prudence,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  first  wife  of  Zeus. — 2.  The 
ninth  of  the  planetoids  in  the  order  of  discov- 
ery, first  observed  by  Graham  at  Markree,  Ire- 
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land,  in  April,  1848. — 3.  A genus  of  crustace- 
ans.— 4.  A genus  of  mollusks.  Adams,  1858. 

m^tis  (ma-tes'),  n.  [F.i  see  mestizo.]  1.  Same 
as  mestizo. — 2.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a 
half-breed  of  French  and  Indian  parentage: 
especially  the  half-breeds  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territories. 

I am  aware  that  the  mixture  of  French  and  Indian  blood 
haa  produced  the  well-known  class  of  metis,  half-breeds. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  lol. 

metcecious  (me-te'shius),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  perd, 
beyond,  + oIkoc,  a house.]  Heteroecious. 

metcecism  (me-te'sizm),  n.  [<  metcec-ious  + 
-ism.']  Heteroecism. 

metoleic  (met-6'le-ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  //era,  with, 
after,  + E.  oleic.]  Related  to  oleic  acid  or  olein. 
— Metoleic  acid,  a liquid  acid  resulting  from  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

Metonic  (me-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Meton,  < L.  Meton, 
Meto(n-),  < Gr.  M ctuv,  Meton  (see  def.).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Meton,  an  ancient  Athenian 
astronomer — Metonic  cycle.  See  cycled.—  Metonic 
year.  See  Metonic  cycle,  under  cycle  1. 

metonymic  (met-o-nim'ik),  a.  [=  Pg.  metony- 
mico  = It.  metonimico,  < Gr.  fierum/unoc;,  belong- 
ing to  metonymy,  < f icrampia , metonymy:  see 
metonymy.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
metonymy ; used  by  way  of  metonymy 

metonymical  (met-o-nim'i-kal),  a.  [<  meto- 
nymic + -al.]  Same  as  metonymic. 

Intricate  turnings,  by  a transumptive  and  metonymical 
kind  of  speech,  are  called  meanders. 

Drayton,  .Rosamond  to  King  Henry,  note  2. 

metonymically  (met-o-nim'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
metonymy. 

metonymy  (me-ton'i-mi),  n.  [=  F.  me  tor  ~ 

Sp.  metonimia  = It.  metonimia,  metonomiaf  LL, 
metonymia,  < Gr.  peruvvpta,  a change  of  name  (in 
rhet.,  as  defined),  < pera,  after,  + bvopa,  iEolie 
bvvpa,  name:  see  onym.]  In  rliet.,  change  of 
name ; a trope  or  figure  of  speech  that  consists 
in  substituting  the  name  of  one  thing  for  that 
of  another  to  which  the  former  bears  a known 
and  close  relation.  It  is  a method  of  increasing  the 
force  or  comprehensiveness  of  expression  by  the  employ- 
ment of  figurative  names  that  call  up  conceptions  or  as- 
sociations of  ideas  not  suggested  by  the  literal  ones,  as 
Heaven  for  God,  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, head  and  heart  for  intellect  and  affection,  the  town 
for  its  inhabitants,  the  bottle  for  strong  drink,  etc.  See 
synecdoche. 

These  and  such  other  speaclies,  where  ye  take  the  name 
of  the  Author  for  the  thing  it  sell'e,  or  the  thing  con- 
teining  for  that  which  is  contained,  & in  many  other 
cases  do  as  it  were  wrong  name  the  person  or  the  thing. 
So  neuerthelesse  as  it  may  be  vnderstood,  it  is  by  the  figure 
metonymia,  or  misnamer. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  151. 

metope  (met'o-pe),  n.  [=  F.  metope  = Sp.  me- 
topa = Pg.  It.  metopa,  < L.  metopa,  < Gr.  per&irri, 
the  space  between  the  triglyphs  of  a frieze,  < 
pera,  between,  + birr/,  an  aperture,  hollow.]  1 . 
In  arch.,  a slab  inserted  between  two  triglyphs 
of  the  Doric  frieze,  sometimes,  especiallyin  late 


Metopidius. 

, expanded  radius  ; u. 

humerus. 


ulna ; h, 


metoposcopist  (met-6-pos'ko-pist),  r.  [<  met- 
= oposcop-y  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  metoposcopy. 


Actaeon  and  Artemis.— Metope  from  the  southern  temple  of  the 
eastern  plateau  of  Selinus. 

work,  cut  in  the  same  block  with  one  triglyph  or 
more.  It  was  so  called  because  in  the  primitive  Doric, 
of  which  the  later  triglyphs  represent  the  ends  of  the  ceil- 
ing-beams, the  metopes  were  left  open  as  windows,  and 
were  thus  literally  apertures  between  the  beams.  The 
metopes  were  characteristically  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture in  high  relief,  but  they  were  frequently  left  plain,  or 
adorned  simply  with  painting.  See  cuts  under  Doric, 
monotriglyph,  and  temple. 

2.  In  zool.y  same  as  facies.  Huxley . 
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metopic  (me-top'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  //ctwov,  the 
forehead,  front,  lit.  the  space  between  the 
eyes,  < //era,  between,  + hip  ( cj7t -),  eye.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  forehead:  as,  a metopic 
suture.— Metopic  point,  a point  midway  between  the 
greatest  protuberances  of  the  right  and  left  frontal  emi- 
nences. See  craniometry.— Metopic  suture,  the  median 
suture  uniting  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  pres- 
ent in  early  life  and  sometimes  visible  in  adult  skulls. 
Also  called  frontal  suture. 

Metopidius  (met-o-pid'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1832),  < Gr.  peranidiog,  equiv.  to  peromaloc,  of 
or  pertaining  to  tbe 
forehead,  < peramov, 
ueruKov,  the  fore- 
head: see  metopic.] 

A genus  of  Indian 
and  African  gralla- 
torial  birds  of  the 
family  Parridce  or 
Jacanidce,  characterized  by  the  laminar  expan- 
sion of  the  radius  and  the  reduction  of  the  spur 
on  the  wing.  There  are  several  species,  as  M. 
africanus,  M.  indicus,  and  others, 
metopism  (met'o-pizm),  n.  [<  metop-ic  + -ism.] 
That  character  of  an  adult  skull  presented  in 
the  persistence  of  a frontal  or  metopic  suture, 
metoposcopic  (met//9-po-skop'ik),  a.  [=  F.  me- 
toposcopique;  as  metopo'seop-y  + -ic.]  Relating 
to  metoposcopy. 

metoposcopical  (mel/o-po-skop'i-kal),  a.  [< 
metoposcopic  + -a?.]  Same  as  metoposcopic. 

A physiognomist  mighthave  exercised  the  metoposcopi- 
cal science  upon  it  [a  lace],  Scott,  Abbot,  xxxiL 

mi 

oposcop • 

Apion  speaks  of  the metoposcopists  who  judge  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  face.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  4. 

metoposcopy  (met-o-pos'ko-pi),  n.  [=  F.  me- 
toposcojne  = Sp.  me'toposcopia  = Pg.  It.  metopo- 
scopia,  < Gr.  pfromov,  the  forehead,  front,  + 
cKoireiv,  view.]  The  study  of  physiognomy ; the 
art  of  discovering  the  character  or  the  disposi- 
tions of  men  by  their  features  or  the  lines  of 
the  face. 

Other  signs  fof  melancholyl  there  are  taken  from  phys- 
iognomy, metoposcopy,  chiromancy. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  39. 

metosteon  (me-tos'te-on),  n. ; pi.  metostea  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  after,  + ooreov,  a bone.]  In 
ornith.,  the  posterior  lateral  piece  or  special 
ossification  of  the  sternum,  behind  the  pleuros- 
teon,  on  each  side  of  the  lophosteon.  See  cut 
under  carinate. 

metovum  (me-td'vum),  n. ; pi.  metova  (-va). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pera,  after,  4-  L.  ovum  (=  Gr.  (j 6b), 
egg:  see  ovum.]  A meroblastic  egg,  ovum,  or 
ovule  which  has  acquired  its  store  of  food- 
yolk,  or  been  otherwise  modified  from  its  origi- 
nal primitive  condition  as  an  egg-cell  or  pro- 
tovum.  Also  called  after-egg  and  deutovum. 
metralgia  (me-tral'ji-’a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pr/rpa, 
womb,  + alyog,  pain.]  In  pathol. , pain  in  the 
womb. 

metran  (met'ran),  n.  The  abuna;  the  head  of 
the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  church. 
metre1,  n.  See  meter 2. 
metre3,  »•  See  meter ®. 
metrectopia  (met-rek-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pyrpa,  womb  (see  matrix),  + esroiroq,  out  of 
place:  see  ectopia.]  Displacement  of  the  womb. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

metrectopic  (met-rek-top'ik),  a.  [<  metrectopia 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  met- 
rectopia. 

metretet,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  metreta,  < Gr.  perpyTris, 
an  Athenian  measure  for  liquids  (about  9 Eng- 
lish gallons),  < perpeiv,  measure,  < phpov,  a 
measure : see  meter3.]  An  ancient  liquid  mea- 
sure. The  Attic,  Macedonian,  and  Spanish  metrete  was 
about  40  liters,  or  I0£  United  States  gallons.  The  Lace- 
demonian an  t Eginetan  measure  was  about  55  liters.  In 
Egypt  the  artaba  was  sometimes  called  a metrete. 

Of  fynest  must  in  oon  metrete. 

Or  it  be  atte  the  state  of  his  fervence, 

VIII  unce  of  grounden  wermode  in  a shete 
Dependaunt  honge,  and  XLti  dayes  swete ; 

Thenne  oute  it  take. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  203. 
metric1  (met'rik),  a.  [<  NL.  metricus,  < Gr. 
perpuedg,  taken  in  the  lit.  sense  ‘pertaining  to 
measure,’  < perpov,  measure:  see  meter 3,  and 
cf.  metric 2,  metric3. 1 Quantitative;  involving 
or  relating  to  measures  or  measuring.  See 
* geometry . 

metric3  (met'rik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = F.  metrique 
= Sp  metrico  = Pg.  It.  metrico  (cf.  D.  metriek, 
metrisch  = G.  metrisch  = Dan.  Sw.  metrisk),  < 
L.  metricus,  < Gr.  ptrpinbq,  pertaining  to  meter 
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(of  verse),  < perpov.  meter : see  meter’2.  II.  n. 

= - F.  metrique  = Sp.  metrica  = Pg.  It.  metrica 
= G.  Dan.  Sw.  rnetrik,  < NL.  metrica,  < Gr.  pt- 
Tpinr]  (sc.  rkxvrj),  the  art  of  meter,  prosody,  fern, 
of  perpend;,  pertaining  to  meter:  see  above.] 
I.  a.  Having  meter  or  poetic  rhythm ; pertain- 
ing to  meter  or  to  metrics ; metrical. 

Hesiod  with  his  metric  fragments  of  rustic  wisdom. 

J . S.  Blackie. 

II.  n.  Same  as  metrics’2. 

Let  the  writer  on  metric  write  the  poet-’s  scores  mathe- 
matically. Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  87. 

metric®  (met'rik),  a.  [<  F.  metrique  (=  Sp 
metrico  = Pg.  It.  metrico  (after  F.),  < NL  me- 
tricus, pertaining  to  the  system  based  on  the 
meter,  < metrum,  a meter:  see  meter3,  and  cf. 
metric1,  metric’2.]  Pertaining  to  that  system 
of  weights  and  measures  of  which  the  meter  is 
the  fundamental  unit.— Metric  system,  the  system 
of  measurement  of  which  the  meter  is  the  fundamental 
unit.  First  adopted  in  France  (definitely  in  1199),  it  is  in 
general  use  in  most  other  civilized  countries,  except  the 
English-speaking  countries,  and  is  now  almost  universally 
adopted  for  scientific  measurements.  Its  use  is  permitted 
in  Great  Britain,  and  was  legalized  in  the  United  States  in 
1866.  The  meter,  the  unit  of  length,  was  intended  to  be 
one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  earth’s  meridian  quadrant, 
and  is  so  very  nearly.  Its  length  is  1 9.:  10  inches.  (See 
meters.)  The  unit  of  surface  is  the  are,  which  is  100  square 
meters.  The  theoretical  unit  of  volume  is  the  stere,  which 
is  a cubic  meter.  The  unit  of  volume  for  the  purposes  of 
the  market  is  the  liter,  which  is  the  volume  of  1 kilogram 
of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density,  and  is  there- 
fore intended  to  be  1 cubic  decimeter.  For  10  times,  100 
times,  1,000  times,  and  10,000  times  one  of  the  above  units, 
the  prefixes  deca-,  hecto-,  kilo-,  and  myria-  are  used.  For 
A.  tG,  tsW  01  the  respective  units,  dr  cl-,  centi -,  and  mUli- 
are  prefixed.  The  micron,  adopted  by  the  international 
commission,  is  one  millionth  of  a meter.  The  following 
is  a complete  table  of  equivalents : 

1 myriameter  = 5.4  nautical  miles,  or  6.21  statute 
miles. 

1 kilometer  = 0.621  statute  mile,  or  nearly  g mile. 

1 hectometer  = 109.4  yards. 

1 decameter  = 0.497  chain,  or  1.988  rods. 

1 meter  = 39.37  inches.or  nearly3feet3|  inches. 

1 decimeter  = 3.937  inches. 

1 centimeter  = 0.3937  inch. 

1 millimeter  — 0.03937  inch,  or  1-25.4  inch. 

1 micron  = vsiss  inch. 

1 hectare  = 2.471  acres. 

1 are  = 119.6  square  yards. 

1 Cpqu arc  nieter)  } ~ square  feet. 

1 decastere  = 13  cubic  yards,  or  about  2f  cords. 
lstere(orcnbic|=  1 308  cub.cyardSi 

or  35.3  cubic  feet. 

1 decistere  = 3£  cubic  feet. 

1 kiloliter  = 1 tun  12  gallons  2 pints  2 gills  old 

wine-measure. 

1 hectoliter  = 22.01  imperial  gallons,  or  26.4  United 
States  gallons. 

1 decaliter  = 2 gallons  1 pint  2?  gills  imperial  mea- 
sure, or  2 gallons  2 quarts  1 pint  £ 
gill  United  States  measure. 

1 liter  = 1 pint  3 gills  imperial,  or  1 quart  } 

gill  United  States  measure. 

1 deciliter  = 0.704  gill  imperial,  orO.845  gill  United 

States  measure. 

1 millier  = 2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois. 

1 metric  quintal  = 2 hundredweight  less  3£  pounds,  or 
220  pounds  7 ounces. 

1 kilogram  = 2 pounds  3 ounces  4|  drams  avoirdu- 
pois. 

1 hectogram  = 3 ounces  8§  drams  avoirdupois. 

1 decagram  = 154.32  grains  troy. 

1 gram  = 15.43234874  grains. 

1 decigram  = 1.5432  grains. 

1 centigram  = 0. 16432  grain. 

1 milligram  = 0.015432  grain. 

Closely  connected  with  the  metric  system  was  the  pro- 
posed division  of  the  right  angle  or  circular  quadrant  into 
100  equal  parts  instead  of  90  degrees  ; but  this  has  not 
met  with  favor,  mainly  because  the  name  degrees  was  re- 
tained, introducing  a risk  of  confusion.  See  gram 2. 
metrical1  (met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  metric 1 + - al. ] 
Pertaining  to  measurement,  or  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures;  employed  in  or  deter- 
mined by  measuring:  as,  a metrical  unit  of 
length  or  quantity;  the  me trical  systems  of  the 
ancients. 

If  we  agree  to  accept  a precise  metrical  quantity  of  one 
metal  as  our  standard.  Jevons,  Money,  p.  69. 

Metrical  diagram.  See  diagram.—  Metrical  prop- 
erty or  proposition.  See  descriptive  property,  under  de- 
scriptive. 

metrical2  (met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  metric 2 + -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  poetical  mea- 
sure or  rhythm ; written  in  verse ; metric : as, 
metrical  terms ; the  metrical  psalms. 

The  Poesie  metricall  of  the  Grecians  and  Latines  came 
to  be  much  corrupted  and  altered. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 
metrically  (met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a metrical 
manner;  measuredly;  as  regards  meter, 
metrician  (me-trish'an),  n.  [<  metric 2 + -ian.] 
A writer  of  verse ; one  who  is  skilled  in  meters. 
Ye  that  bene  metriciens  me  excuse. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  30. 
These  Latin  metricians  . . . seem  in  their  scanning  of 
poetry  to  have  beat  time  in  the  same  way. 

J,  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  97. 
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metricist  (met'ri-sist),  n.  [<  metric 2 + -ist.] 
A metrical  writer;  a metrician. 

Counterpoint,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  the 
metricist , even  though  he  be  Pindar  himself. 

* Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX  262. 

metrics1  (met'riks),  n.  [PI.  of  metric 1 : see  4cs.~\ 
The  philosophical  and  mathematical  theory  of 
measurement. 

metrics2  (met'riks),  n.  [PI.  of  metric2:  see  4cs.~\ 

1.  The  art  of  versification. — 2.  The  science  or 
doctrine  which  treats  of  rhythm  in  language  and 
its  employment  in  poetic  composition.  Both  as 
an  art  and  as  a science  metrics  is  a branch  of  rhythmics, 
and  relates  to  rhythm  in  language  as  music  or  harmonics 
does  to  musical  rhythm,  and  orchestics  (regarded  as  an 
art  or  science  by  the  ancients)  to  rhythm  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  It  is  a distinct  science  from  grammar 
in  its  proper  sense,  the  only  department  of  which  ap- 
proaching metrics  is  that  called  prosody — that  is,  the  study 
of  quantity  or  the  determination  of  longs  and  shorts  in 
spoken  language.  As  a matter  of  convenience  grammars 
have  added  to  this  elementary  or  empiric  treatises  on 
versification,  and  so  in  traditional  and  popular  usage  pros- 
ody is  made  equivalent  to  metrics.  In  metrical  compo- 
sition the  unit  is  the  time  (mora)  or  the  syllable.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  modern  metrics  syllables  combine  into 
feet  or  measures,  these  into  lines,  and  lines  into  stanzas 
or  strophes.  In  the  more  exact  and  complete  terminology 
of  ancient  metrics  times  or  syllables  combine  into  feet  or 
measures,  measures  into  cola,  lines  (verses),  or  periods, 
periods  into  systems  or  strophes,  strophes  into  pericopes, 
and  lines,  periods,  systems,  or  pericopes  into  poems.  Also 
metric. 

Metridilim  (me-trid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fiy- 
TpidLOG,  < firjrpa , womb : see  matrix .]  A genus  of 
sea-anemones.  M.  marginatum  is  the  commonest  sea- 
anemone  of  the  New  England  coast,  found  in  abundance 
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metrochrome  (met'ro-krom),  n.  [<  Or.  perpov,  metronomy  (met-ron'6-mi),  n.  [<  metronome 
a measure,  + color.]  An  instrument  + -)/.]  The  act,  process,  or  science  of  using 

for  measuring  colors.  a metronome,  or  of  indicating  tempo  by  refer- 

metrocracy  (me-trok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  u^n/p,  yOnee  to  a metronome. 

mother,  + -aparta,  < ttpareiv,  rule.]  Rule  by  the  metronymic  (met-ro-nim'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 


mother  of  the  family. 

The  theory  which  regards  metrocracy  and  communal 
marriage  as  a stage  through  which  the  human  race  in  gen- 
eral has  passed.  The  Academy,  Feb.  15, 1888,  p.  136. 

metrograph  (met'ro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  perpov , a 
measure,  + ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  and  recording  the  rate  of  speed  of  a 
railway  locomotive  at  any  moment,  and  the  time 
of  arrival  at  and  departure  from  each  station, 
metroiacon  (met-ro-I'a-kon),  n. ; pi.  metroiaca 
(-ka).  [LL.,  also  metro'iacum,  < Gr.  prrrptpaKbv, 


pi/Tpowvfuitog,  named  after  one's  mother,  < pfyrr/p, 
mother,  + bvopa,  iEolic  bvvpa,  name : see  onym. 
Cf.  matronymic,  patronymic.']  I.  a.  Derived 
from  the  name  of  a mother  or  other  female  an- 
cestor: correlative  to  patronymic : as,  a metro- 
nymic name. 

II.  n.  A maternal  name;  a name  derived 
from  the  mother  or  a maternal  ancestor. 

Of  metremymies,  as  we  may  call  them,  used  as  personal 
descriptions,  we  find  examples  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest.  E.  A.  Freeman,  liorman  Conquest,  V.  380. 


neut.  of  pr/rpipanog,  equiv.  to  pr/rpQot;,  of  a mother,  metroperitonitis  (me-tro-per'i-to-ni'tis),  n, 
specifically  of  Cybele  as  the  mother  of  the  [NL.,  < Gr.  pip  pa,  the  womb,  + NL.  peritonitis, 
gods,  (.  iti/Ti/ii,  mother:  see  mother L]  In  pros.,  (i-  V,J  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
same  as  galliambus.  an<l  peritoneum, 

metrological  (met-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  metrolog-y  metrophlebitis  (me'/tro-fle-bi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
+ 4c-al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metrology.  ^r*  ttVTPay  the  womb,  + NL.  phlebitis , q.  v.j 
metrologist  (met-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  metrolog-y  + Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  womb. 


-ist.]  A student  of  or  an  expert  in  metrology, 
metrology  (met-rol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  metrologie  = 

Sp.  metrologia  = Pg.  It.  metrologia,  < Gr.  perpov, 
a measure,  + -Aoyia,  < Alyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 

The  science  of  weights  and  measures.  It  has  two 

parts,  one  relating  to  the  art  of  weighing  and  measuring,  ....  - T, 

and  the  other  accumulating  facts  in  regard  to  units  of  mea-  metropolis  (me-trop  o-lis),  n.  [=  F.  metropole 


metropole  (met'ro-pol),  n.  [<  OF.  metropole, 
F.  metropole  : see  metropolis.]  1.  A metropolis. 

Dublin  being  the  metropole  and  chiefe  citie  of  the  whole 
land,  and  where  are  hir  maiesties  principall  and  high 
courts.  Holinshed,  Ireland,  an.  1578. 

2.  The  see  of  a metropolitan. 


Sea-anemone  ( Metridium  marginatum ),  open  and  closed. 

in  quiet  tide-pools  on  rocks  and  submerged  timber.  When 
full-blown  or  distended  with  water  this  actinia  may  be 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

metrification  (met'ri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  metri- 
fy  + -ation  (see  -fication).]  The  making  of 
verses;  a metrical  composition.  [Rare.] 
Should  I flounder  awhile  without  a tumble 
Through  this  metrification  of  Catullus. 

Tennyson,  Hendecasyilahics. 

metrifier  (met'ri-fi-fer),  n.  A metrist;  a versi- 
fier. 

metrify  (met'ri-fi),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
metrified,  ppr.  metrifying.  [<  OF.  metrifier,  < 
ML.  metrificare,  write  in  meter,  < L.  metrum, 
meter  (see  meter 2),  + facere,  make:  see  -fy. ] 
To  put  into  meter ; make  a metrical  version  of ; 
also,  to  compose  verse.  Puttenham,  Arte  of 
Eng.  Poesie,  p.  79. 

Metriinse  (met-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [<  Metrius  + 
-incc.]  A group  of  beetles  of  the  family  Cara- 
bidw,  typified  by  the  genus  Metrius,  having  the 
body  not  pedunculate,  the  posterior  coxae  sepa- 
rated, the  prostemum  prolonged  at  the  tip, 
and  the  mandibles  with  a setigerous  puncture. 
Also  Metriini,  as  a tribe  of  Carabines. 

metrist  (me'trist),  n.  [=  Sp.  metrista,  < ML. 

- metrista,  a writer  in  meter,  a poet,  < L.  metrum, 
meter:  see  meter2  and  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  poetic  meter  or  rhythm;  a metrical  writer; 
a metrician. 

Coleridge  himself,  from  natural  fineness  of  ear,  was  the 
best  metrist  among  modem  English  poets. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  267. 

metritis  (me-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yyrpa  (see 
matrix ),  womb,  4-  -itisJ]  In  pathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus,  especially  of  its  middle  coat. 

Metrius  (met'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yirpiog,  of 
moderate  size,  < phpov , measure:  see  meter2. ~\ 
The  typical  genus  of  Metriince , founded  by 
Eschscholtz  in  1829.  M.  contractus  is  a Cali- 
fornian species  found  in  woods  under  stones. 

metrocarcinoxna  (me-tro-kar-si-no'ma),  n. ; pi. 
metrocardnomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  prjrpa , 

womb,  + Kapnivopa,  a cancer:  see  carcinoma. ] 
In  pathol. 3 carcinoma  of  the  uterus. 


sure  which  are  now  or  have  formerly  been  in  use. — Docu- 
mentary metrology,  the  science  of  ancient  weights  and 
measures  based  upon  the  study  of  monuments,  especially  of 
standards  in  regard  to  which  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  intended  to  represent  certain  measures.— 
Historical  metrology,  the  investigation  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  divided  into  documentary  and  inductive  metrology. 
—Inductive  metrology,  that  based  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  a large  number  of  objects  in  regard  to  any  one 
of  which  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  it  was  intended 
to  have  any  exact  measure. 

metromania  (met-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [=  F.  metro- 
manie  = Sp.  metromania  = Pg.  metromania, < Gr. 
perpov , measure,  + pavia , madness.]  A mania 
for  writing  poetry. 

metromaniac  (met-ro-ma'ni-ak),  a.  [<  metro- 
mania + - ic .]  Characteristic  of  or  affected  with 
metromania;  excessively  fond  of  writing  verses. 

He  seems  to  have  [suddenly]  acquired  the  facility  of 
versification,  and  to  display  it  with  almost  metromaniac 
eagerness. 

W.  Taylor,  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  I.  183.  {Davies.) 

metrometer1  (met-rom'e-t^r),  n.  [<  Gr.  phpov , 
measure,  + perpov , measure.]  Same  as  metro- 
nome. 

metrometer2  (met-rom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  pf/Tpa. , 
the  womb,  + perpov , measure.]  Same  as  hyste - 
rometer. 

metronome  (met'ro-nom),  n.  [=  F.  metronome, < 
Gr.  perpov,  a measure,  + v6/zog,  law:  see  nome 3.] 
A mechanical  contrivance  for  marking  time,  es- 
pecially as  an  aid  in  musical  study  or  perform- 
ance. In  its  usual  form  it  consists  of  a double  pendulum 
(oscillating  on  a pivot  near  its  center),  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  weighted  with  a ball  of  lead,  while  the  upper  end 
carries  a weight  of  brass  that  may  be  moved  up  or  down. 
When  the  latter  weight  is  moved  up,  the  rate  of  oscillation 
is  slower;  when  it  is  moved  down,  the  rate  is  faster.  The 
upper  end  of  the  pendulum  is  graduated,  so  that  any  desired 
number  of  oscillations  per  minute  can  be  secured.  The 
whole  is  connect- 
ed with  clock- 
work having  a 
strong  spring, 
whereby  the  os- 
cillation may  be 
maintained  for 
several  minutes, 
and  each  oscil- 
lation may  be 
marked  by  a dis- 
tinct tick  or 
clack.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  metro- 
nome was  claim- 
ed by  J.  N.  Mael- 
zel  in  1816,  but  it 
is  probable  that 
he  only  adapted 
and  introduced 
it  to  general  use. 

The  instrument 
is  used  for  re- 
cording the  tem- 
po desired  by  a composer,  and  also  as  a means  of  teaching 
beginners  the  habit  of  keeping  strict  time.  Its  use  is  in- 
dicated in  printed  music  by  the  metronomic  mark  (which 
see,  under  mark l).  Sometimes  an  attachment  is  added  for 
striking  a bell  at  every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  os- 
cillation, so  as  to  mark  primary  accents : such  a metro- 
nome is  called  a bell-metronome.  Various  other  metro- 
nomes have  been  invented,  most  of  which  are  based  upon 
the  pendulum  principle.  Abbreviated  M. 

metronomic  (met-ro-nom'ik),  a.  [<  metronome 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a metronome,  or  to  tem- 
po as  indicated  by  a metronome— Metronomic 
mark.  See  marki. 


Maelzel’s  Metronome. 

(The  dotted  lines  show  the  extent  of  vibration 
of  the  pendulum.) 


= Sp.  metropoli  = Pg.  It.  metropoli,  < LL.  metro- 
polis, < Gr.  [nirpdiroAic,  a mother  state  or  city  (a 
state  or  city  in  relation  to  its  colonies),  also  a 
capital  city,  < pyrrip,  = E.  mother,  + state, 
city:  see  police.]  1.  In  ancient  Greece,  the 
mother  city  or  parent  state  of  a colony,  as 
Corinth  of  Corcyra  and  Syracuse,  or  Phocsea 
of  Massalia  (Marseilles),  the  colony  being  in- 
dependent, but  usually  maintaining  close  rela- 
tions with  the  metropolis. 

This  Sidon,  the  auncient  Metropolis  of  the  Phoenicians 
(now  calied  Saito),  in  likelihood  was  built  by  Sidon. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  90. 

Colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  attach- 
ed to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and  common  de- 
scent, but  no  further. 

W.  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Homan  Antiq.,  p.  314. 

2.  Later,  a chief  city;  a seat  of  government; 
in  the  early  church,  the  see  or  chief  city  of  an 
ecclesiastical  province. 

We  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  but  at  present  a poor  town. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  In  modern  usage : (a)  Specifically,  the  see 
or  seat  of  a metropolitan  bishop. 

That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 

The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Borne. 

Shak .,  K.  John,  v.  2.  72. 

Marcianopolis  lost  its  metropolitical  rights,  though  it 
still  continued  a See ; and  Deheltus  or  Zagara  became  the 
Metropolis  of  the  province. 

J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  44. 

(6)  The  capital  city  or  seat  of  government  of  a 
country,  as  London,  Paris,  or  Washington,  (c) 
A chief  city ; a city  holding  the  first  rank  in  any 
respect  within  a certain  territorial  range:  as, 
New  York  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
United  States. — 4.  In  googeog.  and  bot.,  the 
place  of  most  numerous  representation  of  a 
species  by  individuals,  or  of  a genus  by  species ; 
the  focus  of  a generic  area.  See  generic. 
metropolitan  (met-ro-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  metropolitain  = Sp.  Pg.  ft.  metropolitans,  < 
LL.  metropolitans,  of  a metropolis,  < metropo- 
lis, a metropolis:  see  metropolis.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a metropolis,  in  any  sense; 
residing  in  or  connected  with  a metropolis : as, 
metropolitan  enterprise ; metropolitan  police. 

The  eclipse 

That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make, 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long. 

Cowper , Task,  iii.  727. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chief  see  of  an  eccle- 
siastical province : as,  a metropolitan  church. 

A bishop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocese  over 
all  other  ministers  there,  and  a metropolitan  bishop  sun* 
dry  preeminence  above  other  bishops. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  § 8. 

Very  near  the  metropolitan  church  there  are  several 
pieces  of  marble  entablatures  and  columns. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  253. 
Metropolitan  district.  See  district. 

II.  n.  1.  A citizen  of  the  mother  city  or  pa- 
rent state  of  a colony.  See  metropolis,  1. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hel- 
lens,  and  were  recognized  as  such  by  each  other. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  315. 

2.  Eccles.:  ( a ) In  the  early  Christian  church, 
the  bishop  of  the  municipal  capital  of  a prov- 
ince or  eparchy,  who  had  a general  ecclesias- 


metropolitan 

tical  superintendence  over  the  bishops  and  metrorrhea,  metrorrhoea  (me-tro-re'a),  n. 
churches  of  his  province,  confirmed,  ordained,  [NL.  metrorrhoea , < Gr.  pyrpa,  womb,  + ftelv, 

and  when  necessary  excommunicated  the  bish-  flow.]  A morbid  discharge  from  the  uterus, 

ops,  and  convened  and  presided  over  the  pro-  as  of  mucus. 

vincial  synods.  The  superiority  in  rank  of  the  bishops  metroscope  (me ' tro-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  pr/rpa, 
of  the  principal  sees  was  so  early  established  that  many  womb,  + gkottelv,  view.]  An  instrument  for 
authorities  have  held  that  the  office  of  metropolitan  (In-  listening  to  the  sounds  made  by  the  heart  of  the 
eluding  also  under  this  title  the  primates  of  patriarchal  £ , . J 

sees)  was  of  apostolic  origin.  In  the  developed  organiza-  fetus  m the  womb  through  the  vagina, 

tion  under  the  Christian  emperors  a metropolitan  ranked  metroSCOpy  (me-tros'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  prjTpa, 
above  an  ordinary  bishop  and  below  a patriarch  or  exarch,  womb,  + -Gicoir'ia,  < gkotteIv,  view : see  metro- 
In  medieval  times  the  power  of  most  of  the  metropolitans 
in  western  countries  became  much  diminished,  while  that 
of  the  diocesan  bishops  and  the  pope  was  relatively  in- 
creased. See  archbishop  and  primate. 

By  consent  of  all  churches,  . . . the  precedency  in  each 
province  was  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis,  who 
was  called  the  first  Bishop,  the  Metropolitan. 

Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

The  bishops  [of  Cyprus]  were  . . . subjected  to  the  Latin 
metropolitan,  who  was  bound  to  administer  justice  among 
them.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  167. 

(5)  In  modern  usage,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 


scope .]  Investigation  of  the  uterus. 

Metrosiderese  (me//tro-si-de're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1865),  ’<  Metrosideros  + 
-ese.~\  A subtribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Myr- 
tacese,  the  myrtle  family,  typified  by  the  genus 
MetTOSideros.  It  is  characterized  by  many  free  sta- 
mens, arranged  in  one  or  many  series,  or  connate  in  clus- 
ters, opposite  the  petals,  myrtle-like  or  large  and  feather- 
veined  leaves,  and  flowers  almost  always  in  corymbs  or 
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other  episcopal  cliurehes,  any  archbishop  who  Metrosideros  (me«tro-si-de'ros),  n.  [NL.  ge 


has  bishops  under  his  authority. 

These  be.  lo,  the  verye  prelates  and  bysshoppes  metro- 
politanes  and  postles  of  theyr  sects. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1001. 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  both  metro- 
politans. Hook. 

An  Oath  of  obedience  to  the  metropolitan  . . . was  added 
to  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvi. 

(c)  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  bishop  of  the  muni- 
cipal capital  of  a province,  who  is  in  rank  inter- 
mediate between  a patriarch  and  a bishop  or 
titular  archbishop. 

At  length  the  gilded  portals  of  the  sanctuary  are  re- 
opened, and  the  Metropolitan,  attended  by  the  deacons, 
comes  forward,  carrying  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LX XIX.  197. 

3t.  A chief  city;  a metropolis. 

It  [Amiens]  is  . . . the  metropolitan  of  Picardy. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  15. 

metropolitanate  (met-ro-pol'i-tan-at),  n . [< 

ML.  *metropolitanatus,  < LL.  metropolitans,  a 
metropolitan:  see  metropolitan.']  The  office  or 
see  of  a metropolitan  bishop. 

As  his  wife  she  [Heloisa]  closed  against  him  [Abelard] 
that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honours,  the  prior- 
ate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metropolitanate,  the  car- 
dinalate,  and  even  that  which  was  beyond  and  above  all. 

MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  5. 

metropolitanism  (met-ro-pol'i-tan-izm),  n. 
The  state  of  being  a metropolis  or  great  city. 

The  return  of  New  York  to  oil-light  illumination  is  not 
very  encouraging  to  braggers  of  our  metropolitanism. 

Electric  Rev.,  XV.  ix.  4. 
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3.  Natural  temperament;  specifically,  a mascu- 
line and  ardent  temperament;  spirit;  courage; 
ardor;  enthusiasm. 

They  . . . tell  me  flatly  I am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff; 
but  a Corinthian,  a lad  of  mettle. 

Shdk.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iL  4.  13. 
Her  [a  falcon’s]  mettle  makes  her  careless  of  danger. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  25. 
The  winged  courser,  like  a generous  horse, 

Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  87. 
To  put  one  on  or  to  his  mettle,  to  put  one’s  spirit,  cou- 
rage, or  energy  to  the  test. 

It  puts  us  on  our  mettle  to  see  our  old  enemies  the  French 
taking  the  work  with  us. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  xiii.  (Hoppe.) 

Not  that  we  slacken  in  our  pace  the  while,  not  we : we 
rather  put  the  bits  of  blood  upon  their  mettle. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxxvi.  (Hoppe.) 

short  racemes.  It  embraces  9 genera  and  about  68  spe-  mettled  (met'ld),  a.  [Formerly  spelled  metaled; 
cies,  which  are  found  principally  in  Australia  and  Hew  < mettle,  metal , + -ed2.]  Full  of  mettle  or  COU- 
Caledonia.  Metrosiderinse  of  Engler  and  Prantl.  racra . spirits 

In  manhood  he  is  a mettled  man, 

And  a mettle-man  by  trade. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tinker  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  237). 
I am  now  come  to  a more  chearful  Country,  and  amongst 
a People  somewhat  more  vigorous  and  metaled,  being  not 
so  heavy  as  the  Hollander,  or  homely  as  they  of  Zealand. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  L 12. 
A horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 

Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Scott,  Marmion,  L 3. 

mettlesome  (met'l-sum),  a.  [<  mettle  + -some.] 
Full  of  mettle  or  spirit;  courageous;  fiery. 

Jockies  have  particular  Sounds  and  Whistles,  and 
Stroakings,  and  other  Methods  to  sooth  Horses  that  are 
mettlesome.  N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  X.  247. 

mettlesomely  (met'l-sum-li),  adv.  In  a mettle- 
some manner ; with  spirit, 
mettlesomeness  (metT-sum-nes),  «.  Tbe  qual- 
ity of  being  mettlesome  or  spirited, 
metusiast  (me-tu'si-ast),  n.  [<  Gr.  perovaia,  par- 
ticipation, communion,  < peri,  along  with,  + 
ovala,  being,  substance,  < ovea,  ppr.  fem.  of  elvar, 
be.]  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
suhstantiation.  [Rare.] 

The  Metusiasts  and  Papists. 

T.  Rogers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p. 


(Banks,  1788),  < Gr.yyrpa,  the  pith  or  heart  of  a 
tree,  lit.  womb,  4-  Gidypog,  iron : see  siderite.']  A 
genus  of  plants 
of  the  family 
Myrtacese  and 
the  tribe  Lepto- 
spermese , type 
of  the  subtribe 
Metrosiderese. 

They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  some- 
times climbers 
— a few  climb- 
ing when  young, 
and  independent 
when  old.  The 
ovules  are  ar- 
ranged in  many 
series,  and  hori- 
zontal or  ascend- 
ing ; the  leaves  are 
opposite  and  fea- 
ther-veined ; the 
flowers  are  usually  showy,  prevailingly  red,  strongly 
marked  by  their  crown  of  very  numerous  long  erect  sta- 
mens, and  borne  in  dense  terminal  three-forked  cymes. 
There  are  about  20  species,  growing  chiefly  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  one 
species  each  in  tropical  Australia  and  South  Africa.  M. 
vera  is  the  iron-tree  of  Java,  and  M.  robusta  the  rata  of 
New  Zealand.  Various  species  are  known  in  cultivation. 
Eight  fossil  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
chiefly  from  the  European  Tertiary,  but  one  occurs  in  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  of  Greenland. 

metrotome  (me'tro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  y^rpa, 
womb,  4-  royog , cutting,  < reyveLv , rayclv,  cut.] 
In  siirg.,  an  instrument  used  to  incise  the 
uterus ; a hysterotome. 


Iron  wood  ( Metrosideros  vera). 


metropolitanize  (met-ro-pori-tan-iz),t>.  f.;  pret.  Metroxylon  (mf-trok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Rott- 


and  pp.  metropolitanized,  ppr.  nletropolitanizing. 
[<  metropolitan  + -ize.]  Toimpart  the  character 
of  a metropolis  to ; render  metropolitan. 

The  intermediate  space  [between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York]  must  he  metropolitanized. 

Philadelphia  Press , Jan.  5, 1870. 

metropolitet  (me-trop'o-lit),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL. 
metropolita,  a bishop  in  a metropolis,  < LGr.  ur/- 
TpoTroXiTT/g,  a native  of  a metropolis,  a bishop  in 
a metropolis,  < Gr.  pr/rpArroXg,  metropolis : see 
metropolis. ] Same  as  metropolitan. 

The  whole  Countrey  of  Russia  is  termed  by  some  by  the 
name  of  Moscouia  the  Metropolite  city. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  479. 

metropolitic  (met-ro-pol'i-tik),  a.  [<  ML.  me- 
tropoliticus,  < LGr.  pj/TponoMTiiidg,  < pr/TpoTroXarK, 
a bishop  in  a metropolis:  see  metropolite.'] 
Same  as  metropolitical. 

Canterbury,  then  honoured  with  the  metropolitic  see. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  xviii. 

metropolitical  (met"ro-po-lit'i-kal),  a.  [<  met- 
ropolittc  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  a 

metropolis;  metropolitan. 

This  is  the  chief  or  metropolitical  city  of  the  whole 
island.  B.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  332). 


Bailey,  1731 

_ „ . .......  , „ metteH.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  meet L 

2 Eccles.,  pertaining  to  the  rank,  office,  or  see  mette2[;  Preterit  of  mete 2. 

ot  a metropolitan.  mettle  (met'l),  n.  [A  former  vernacular  spell- 

ing of  metal,  in  all  uses;  now  confined  to  fig. 


(Davies.) 

metwandt  (met'wond),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  metewand . 

Metzgeria  (mets-ge'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Raddi,1820), 
named  after  Johann  Metzger , a German  bota- 
nist.] A widely  diffused  geuus  of  anacrogy- 
nous  jungermanniaceous  Hepaticse , the  type  of 
the  tribe  Metzgeriese.  The  capsule  is  ovate,  the  an- 
theridia  one  to  three,  inclosed  by  a one-leafed  involucre 
on  the  under  side  of  the  midrib. 

Metzgeriese  (me ts-ge-ri'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Nees 
vonEsenbeck,  1833-38),  < Metzgeria  -f  -ese.~\  A 
tribe  of  anacrogynous  J u ngerman niacese,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Metzgeria. 
meum1  (me'um).  [L.,  neut.  of  mens,  mine, 
< me  (gen.  mei , acc.  me),  me  : see  me1.]  Mine  ; 
that  which  is  mine. — Meum  and  tuum,  mine  and 
thine ; what  is  one’s  own  and  what  is  another’s  : as,  his 
ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  are  somewhat  confused  (a  hu- 
morous way  of  insinuating  dishonesty). 

Meum2  (me'um),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700),  < 
L.  meum , < Gr.  yrjov,  spignel.  Hence  ult.  mew 7.] 
A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  tribe 
Amminese  and  the  subtribe  Seselinse.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  an  oblong  fruit,  with  the  ribs  very  much  raised 
and  partially  winged,  by  having  no  oil-tubes,  and  by  the 
face  of  the  seed  being  concave  or  furrowed.  There  is  but 
a single  species,  M.  athamanlicum,  which  grows  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  central  and  western  Europe.  It  is  a 
smooth  herb,  known  as  spignel  or  baldmoney,  also  as  mew, 
micken , and  bearwort,  and  bears  a tuft  of  radical  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  deeply  cut  into  numerous  very  fine 
but  short  lobes,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being 
whorled  or  clustered  along  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are 
white  or  purplish,  and  grow  in  compound  umbels. 

nearly  half  a pint,  two  of  which  make  a flask,  meute,  n.  See 

- •’  mevablet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  movable. 

mevet,  v . A Middle  English  form  of  move. 
Chaucer. 


boll,  1783),  < Gr.  yrjrpa , the  pith  or  heart  of  a 
tree,  4-  gbAov,  wood.]  A genus  of  palms,  known 
to  older  writers  as  Sagus , type  of  the  tribe  Me- 
troxylese  and  falling  within  the  subtribe  Cala- 
mese.  They  bear  fruit  but  once,  and  are  characterized 
by  robust  stems  and  branching  spikes.  They  are  large 
trees  with  terminal  suberect  pinnately  cut  leaves  having 
opposite  linear-lanceolate  segments ; the  spadix  has  a 
coriaceous  prickly  spathe.  Five  species  are  known,  in- 
digenous in  the  Malay  archipelago  and  New  Guinea.  M. 
lievis  and  M.  Rumphii,  natives  of  Siam,  the  Malayan 
islands,  etc.,  are  the  proper  sago-palms.  The  former 
grows  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  and  has  a rather  thick  trunk, 
covered  with  leaf-scars,  which  bears  a graceful  crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves,  from  the  center  of  which  arise  the 
pyramidal  flower-spikes.  The  latter  is  a much  smaller 
tree,  further  distinguished  by  the  sharp  spines  borne  on 
its  leaves  and  flower-sheaths.  These  trees  flower  when 
about  fifteen  years  old,  and  require  nearly  three  years  to 
ripen  their  fruit,  after  which  they  die.  (See  sago.)  M. 
Rumphii  is  a littoral  tree  which  forms  dense  growths  ; M. 
Isevis  grows  in  swamps.  Coelococcus  Carolinensis,  which 
yields  seeds  that  serve  as  a vegetable  ivory,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  genus. 

mettadelt , n.  [<  It.  metadella , a liquid  measure.] 
A measure  of  wine,  containing  one  quart  and 


The  erection  of  a power  in  the  person  of  Titus,  a metro- 
political power  over  the  whole  island  of  Crete. 

Abp.  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  4.  (Latham.) 

Mepeham  himself  fell  a victim  to  the  pope’s  policy,  for 
he  died  of  mortification  at  being  repelled  in  his  metro- 
political visitation  by  Grandison,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
announced  that  the  pope  had  exempted  him  from  any 
such  jurisdiction.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 384. 

Canterbury  is  . . . the  metropolitical  cathedral  — i.  e.,  the 
cathedral  of  the  metropolitan.  N.  and  Q.,  5th  ser.,  X.  397. 

metrorrhagia  (me-tro-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pyrpa,  womb  (see  matrix ),  + -payia,  < jorryvvvai, 
break,  burst.]  Uterine  hemorrhage;  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  in  the  menstrual  period, or  at  other  times. 
Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  28. 


senses.  ] It-  Same  as  metal. 

Then  John  pull’d  out  his  good  broad  sword, 

That  was  made  of  the  mettle  so  free. 

Johnie  Armstrang  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  43). 

2.  Physical  or  moral  constitution ; material. 

My  name  is  John  Little,  a man  of  good  mettle; 

Ne’er  doubt  me,  for  I’ll  play  my  part. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  221). 
Every  man  living  . . . shall  assuredly  meet  with  an  hour 
of  temptation,  a certain  critical  hour,  which  shall  more  es- 
pecially try  what  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of. 

South,  Sermons,  VI.  vii. 
Eomsdal’s  Horn  . . . will  try  the  mettle  of  the  Alpine 
Club  when  they  have  conquered  Switzerland. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  83. 


mevy  (mev'i),  n .;  pi.  mevies  (-iz).  [A  dial.  dim. 
of  mew^-.~\  A sea-mew ; a gull. 

About  his  sides  a thousand  sea  gulls  bred, 

The  mevy  and  the  halcyon. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  iL  1. 

mew1  (mu),  n.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  maw,  dim.  mevy  ; 
< ME.  mewe,  mawe,  mowe , < AS.  mcew , in  glosses 
also  meau , meu , meg  = MD.  D.  meeuw  = MLG. 
mewe , LG.  mewe  = OHG.  meh,  megi  (G.  mewe, 
mowe,  < LG.)  = Icel.  mar  = Sw.  m&he  = Dan. 
maage  (cf.  F.  dial,  mauwe , F.  dim.  mouette , < 
Teut.),  a mew;  perhaps  orig.  imitative  of  the 
bird’s  cry.]  A gull;  a sea-mew.  See  cut  under 
gull 2. 

Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails. 

Tennyson , The  Sea-Fairiea. 


mew 


i 


3745 


mezzotint 


mew2  (mu),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  meaw ; also 
with  ditf.  pron.  miaw,  my  aw,  miau,  meow;  = D. 
maauwen  = MHG.  mawen,  miauzen,  G.  mauen, 
miauen  = Dan.  miaue,  miave  - W.  mewian,  mew ; 
also  freq.  mewl,  miaul,  etc.  (see  mewl) ; of.  Slav. 
Serv.  maukati  — Pol.  miauczac  = Russ,  myau- 
kati,  mew;  Hind,  miyaun,  mewing;  imitative 
of  a cat’s  peculiar  cry.]  To  cry  as  a cat. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew’d. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 1. 

To  cry  mewt.  See  cry. 

mew2  (mu),  ii.  [Formerly  also  meaw;  from  the 
verb.]  The  cry  of  a cat. 
mew3  (mu),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mue;  < ME. 
mewen,  < OF.  muer,  change,  molt,  < L.  mutare, 
change : see  mute'*,  molt 2.  Cf.  mew *,  n.  and  v.] 
To  change  (the  covering  or  dress) ; especially, 
to  shed,  as  feathers ; molt. 

With  that  he  gan  hire  humbly  to  salewe 
With  dredeful  chere,  and  oft  his  hewesmcwe. 

Chaucer,  Xroilus,  ii.  1258. 

Methinks  I see  her  as  an  eagl emuing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazl’d  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam. 

Milton,  Areopagitica. 

"Tis  true,  I was  a lawyer, 

But  I have  mcwd  that  coat ; I hate  a lawyer. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  french  Lawyer,  iii.  2. 

Forsooth,  they  say  the  king  has  mew’d 
All  his  gray  beard.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iL  1. 

mew4  (mu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mue;  <ME. 
me  we,  miewe,  mue,  < OF.  mue,  F.  mue  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  muda,  a molting,  a cage  for  birds  when 
molting,  a mew  for  hawks  (ML.  muta),  < muer, 
Change,  molt:  see  mew3,  mute2,  mu te3.]  1.  A 

cage  for  birds  while  mewing  or  molting;  hence, 
any  cage  or  coop  for  birds,  especially  for  hawks. 

Fressh  as  bly  ve 

As  thai  be  take  unhurt,  with  IIII  or  V 
Of  thrusshes  tamed,  putte  hem  in  this  mewe , 

To  doo  disport  among  thees  gestes  newe. 

Palladiu8,  Husbondrie(E.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  21. 

The  first  that  devised  a barton  <fc  mue  to  keepe  foule, 
was  M.  Leneus  Strabo,  a gentleman  of  Rome,  who  made 
such  an  one  at  Brindis,  where  he  had  enclosed  birds  of  all 
kinds.  Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  x.  50. 

As  the  haggard,  cloister’d  in  her  mew, 

To  scour  her  downy  robes. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  1. 
H^nce — 2.  An  in  closure ; a close  place;  a place 
of  retirement  or  confinement. 

Where  griesly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad,  . . . 

She  Andes  forth  comming  from  her  darksome  mew;, 

Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  20. 

Therefore  to  your  Mew : 

Lay  down  your  weapons,  heer’s  no  Work  for  you. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

3f.  A place  where  fowls  were  confined  for  fat- 
tening. 

Ful  many  a fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  349. 

4.  pi.  A stable.  See  mews1. 

I wold  fayne  my  gray  horse  wer  kept  in  mewe  for  gnattys. 

Paston  Letters  (1471),  III.  12. 
In  mewt,  in  close  keeping ; in  confinement ; in  secret. 
Kepe  not  thi  tresure  aye  Closyd  in  mewe ; 
suche  old  tresure  wyll  the  shame  ynowe. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  69. 

mew4  (mu),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mue;  < 
mew*,  n.]  To  shut  up;  confine,  as  in  a cage  or 
other  inclosure ;.  immure. 

He  mewde  hir  up  as  men  mew  hawkes. 

Taming  of  a Shrew  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  185). 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew’d, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 132. 

They  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  they  mew  mad  folks, 

No  company  but  my  afflictions. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  5. 
mew5  (mi).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  of 
mow 4.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mew6,  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  mow2. 
mew7  (mu),  n.  [Ult.  < L.  meum,  spignel:  see 
Meum 2.]  The  herb  spignel. 
mewer  (nrfi'er),  n.  [<  mew'2  + -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  mews  or  cries.  Cotgrave. 
mewett,  a.  See  mute L 

mew-gull  (mu'gul),  n.  Same  as  mew1-,  some- 
times, specifically,  Larus  canus. 
mewl  (mul),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  meawl,  also 
with  diff . pron.  miaul,  myaul  (cf.  F.  miauler  = 
Sp.  maullar,  mayar  = It.  miagolare,  miagulare, 
mewl,  etc.);  freq.  of  mew 2.]  If.  To  cry  as  a 
cat;  mew.  Cotgrave.—- -2.  To  cry  as  a child. 

At  first  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  144. 

Our  future  Ciceros  are  mewling  infants. 

E.  Everett,  Orations,  I.’  419. 

mewl  (mul),  n.  [<  mewl,  «.]  The  cry  of  a child. 

A woman’s  voice  and  a baby’s  mewl  were  heard. 

Mrs . Anne  Marsh , Rose  of  Ashurst,  iii.  (Hoppe.) 


mewler  (mu'ler),  n.  [Formerly  also  meawler; 

< mewt  + -aril.]  One  who  cries  or  mewls. 
mews1  (muz),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  also  mues ; pi. 
of  mew*,  n.,  4.]  1.  The  royal  stables  in  Lon- 

don, so  called  because  built  where  the  mews  of 
the  king’s  hawks  were  situated ; hence,  a place 
where  carriage-horses  are  kept  in  large  towns. 

The  Mews  at  Charing-cross,  Westminster,  is  so  called 
from  the  word  Mew,  which  in  the  falconer’s  language  is 
the  name  of  a place  wherein  thehawksare  put  at  the  moult- 
ing time,  when  they  cast,  their  feathers.  The  king’s  hawks 
were  kept  at  this  place  as  early  as  the  year  1377,  an.  1 
Richard  II. ; but  A.  i>.  1537,  the  27th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  converted  into  stables  for  that  monarch’s  horses,  and 
the  hawks  were  removed. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  96. 

There  was  some  disturbance  last  night  in  consequence 
of  the  mob  assembling  round  the  King’s  mews,  where  the 
rest  of  the  battalion  that  had  marched  to  Portsmouth  still 
remained.  Grevitte,  Memoirs,  June  16,  1820. 

2.  [Used  as  a singular.]  An  alley  or  court  iu 
which  stables  or  mews  are  situated:  as,  he  lives 
up  a mews. 

Mr.  Turveydrop’s  great  room  . . . was  built  into  umews 
at  the  back.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xiv. 

The  mews  of  London,  indeed,  constitute  a world  of  their 
own.  They  are  tenanted  by  one  class  — coachmen  and 
grooms,  with  their  wives  and  families  — men  who  are  de- 
voted to  one  pursuit,  the  care  of  horses  and  carriages. 

Mayhcw,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  233. 

mews2,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  moss1.  Halli- 
well. [Prov.  Eng.] 
rnewtt,  it.  See  mute3. 

Mexican  (mek'si-kan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Mexi- 
* cain  = It.  Mexicano  - Sp.  Mejicann  = Pg.  Mex- 
ieano,  < NL.  Mexicanus,  of  Mexico;  < Mexico 
(Sp.  Mejico).]  I.  a.  Native  or  pertaining  to 
Mexico,  a republic  lying  south  of  the  United 

States,  or  to  its  inhabitants Mexican  asphalt. 

Same  as  chapapote.—  Mexican  banana,  crow,  elemi, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Mexican  clover.  See  Jtichardso- 
nia.— Mexican  embroidery,  a kind  of  embroidery  in  use 
for  the  decoration  of  towels,  table-cloths,  etc.,  done  with  a 
simple  stitch  and  in  outline  patterns,  and  especially  adapt- 
ed to  washable  materials.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
angular-  and  grotesque  character  of  the  design,  suggesting 
ancient  Mexican  carving. — Mexican  goose,  lily,  mul- 
berry, onyx,  orange-flower,  persimmon,  poppy.  See 
the  nouns.—  Mexican  pottery,  pottery  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Mexico  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  com- 
prising utensils,  and  also  idols  and  images  of  grotesque 
character.  Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  pottery  found  in  use  in  Mexico  by 
the  Spanish  invaders.  The  specimens  that  have  been 
spared  to  the  present  day  have  been  found  in  tombs,  and 
occasionally  among  the  ruins  of  temples. — Mexican  shU- 
ling.  See  bit-,  7. — Mexican  tea,  a weedy  plant,  either 
Chenopodium  ambrosioides  or  C.  anthelminticum , natu- 
ralized in  the  United  States  from  tropical  America.  Also 
(especially  the  latter)  called  wormseed. — Mexican  this- 
tle, tiger-flower,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Mexican  tur- 
key, Meleagris  mexicana,  the  supposed  original  of  the 
domestic  turkey.  See  turkey. — Mexican  vine.  Same 
as  M adeira-vine. — Mexican  weasel.  Same  as  kinkajou. 
— Mexican  whisk.  Same  as  broom-root. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 
Meyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  May*. 
meynet,  ».  See  meiny. 
meynealt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  menial. 
Meynert’s  commissure.  Same  as  commissura 
basalis  of  Meynert  (which  see,  under  commis- 
sura). 

meynpernourt,  n.  A variant  of  mainpernor. 
meynpriset,  n.  See  mainprise. 
meyntt.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  ming1. 

meyntenet,  V.  An  obsolete  variant  of  main- 
tain. 

meyntenourt, n.  All  obsolete  variant  of  main- 

tainer. 

meynyt,  n.  See  meiny. 
mezail,  n.  See  mesail. 
mezeledt,  mezeldt,  «•  See  meseled. 
Mezentian  (me-zen'shian),  a.  [<  Mezentius  (see 
def.)  + -an.]  Relating  to  Mezentius,  a myth- 
ical Etruscan  king,  noted  for  his  cruelty,  al- 
leged to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Rutu- 
lians. 

Spared  from  the  curse  of  the  imperial  system  and  the 
Mezentian  union  with  Italy,  ...  it  [England]  developed 
its  own  common  laws.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  6. 

mezereon  (me-ze're-on),  n.  [<  P.  mezereon  = 
Sp.  mezereon,  < Ar.  and  Pers.  mdzariyun,  the 
camellia.]  An  Old  World  shrub,  Daphne  Meze- 

reum.  See  cut  under  Daphne Mezereon  bark. 

See  bark2. 

mezereum  (me-ze're-um),  n.  [NL. : see  meze- 
reon.] Same  as  mezereon. 
mezquite,  n.  See  mesquit 2. 
mezuzah  (me-zo'za),  n. ; pi.  mezuzoth  (-zoth). 
[Heb.]  Among  the  Jews,  an  emblem  consist- 
ing of  a piece  of  parchment,  inscribed  on  one 
side  with  the  words  found  in  Deut.  vi.  4-9  and 
xi.  13-21,  on  the  other  with  “Shaddai,”  ‘the  Al- 


mighty,’ and  so  placed  in  a small  hollow  cylin- 
der that  the  divine  name  is  visible  through  an 
opening  covered  by  a glass.  This  cylinder  is  affixed 
to  the  right-hand  door-post  in  Jewish  houses.  The  Jews 
believed  that  the  mezuzah  had  the  virtue  of  an  amulet  in 
protecting  a house  from  disease  and  evil  spirits. 

Every  pious  Jew,  as  often  as  he  passes  the  mezuzah , in 
leaving  the  house  or  in  entering  it,  touches  the  divine 
name  with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand,  puts  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  kisses  it,  saying  in  Hebrew  “The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time 
forth,  and  even  for  evermore  ” (Ps.  exxi.  8). 

McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyc. 

mezza,  a.  See  mezzo. 

mezza-majolica  (med^za-ma-jol'i-ka),  n.  Early 
Italian  pottery  of  decorative  character  similar 
to  that  of  true  majolica,  but  less  ornamental. 


Mezza-majolica. — Italian,  17th  century. 


(a)  Pottery  painted  and  glazed  with  lead,  but  without 
enamel.  (b)  Pottery  having  the  enamel  and  richly 
painted,  but  without  metallic  luster. 

mezzanine  (mez'a-nin),  n.  [<  F.  mezzanine , < 
It.  mezzanino , < mezzo , middle : see  mezzo.)  In 
arch. : (a)  A story  of  diminished  height  intro- 
duced between  two  higher  stories ; an  entresol. 
See  cut  under  entresol,  (b)  A window  less  in 
height  than  in  breadth;  a window  in  an  en- 
tresol. 

mezzo  (med'zo),  a. ; fern,  mezza  (med'za).  [It.,  < 

L.  medius,  middle : see  mid1,  medium.)  In  music, 
middle;  half;  mean;  moderate.  Abbreviated 

M. —  Mezza  manica,  a half -shift  in  violin-playing.— 
Mezza  orchestra,  with  but  half  the  instruments  of  an 
orchestra. — Mezza  voce,  with  but  half  the  voice;  not  loud. 
— Mezzo  forte,  moderately  loud.  Abbreviated  mf. — 
Mezzo  piano,  moderately  soft.  Abbreviated  mp.—  Mez- 
zo punto.  Same  as  Gueuse  lace  (which  see,  under  lace). — 
Mezzo-soprano,  a voice  or  a voice-part  of  a compass 
between  those  of  the  soprano  and  the  alto;  a low  soprano, 
especially  one  with  a larger,  deeper  natural  quality  than 
a true  soprano.— Mezzo-soprano  clef,  a C clef  when 
placed  on  the  second  line  of  the  staff. — Mezzo  staccato, 
moderately  or  half  staccato.—  Mezzo-tenore,  a voice  or 
a voice-part  of  a compass  between  those  of  the  tenor  and 
the  bass ; a low  tenor : more  usually  called  a barytone, 
though  the  latter  is  rather  a high  bass  than  a low  tenor. 

mezzo-rilievo  (med^zo-re-lya'vo),  n.  [It.,  < 
mezzo , middle,  half,  + rilievo , relief:  see  relief.) 
1.  In  sculp.,  relief  higher  than  bas-relief  but 
lower  than  alto-rilie vo ; middle  relief. — 2.  A 
piece  of  sculpture  in  such  relief. 

mezzotint  (mez'o-  or  med'zo-tint),  n.  [<  It. 
mezzotinto,  < mezzo , middle,  half,  + tinto  (<  L. 
tinctus)f  painted,  pp.  of  tingere,  paint : see  tint, 
tinge.)  A method  of  engraving  on  copper  or 
steel  of  which  the  essential  feature  is  the  bur- 
nishing and  scraping  away,  to  a variable  extent, 
of  a uniformly  roughened  surface  consisting  of 
minute  incisions,  accompanied  by  a bur,  pro- 
duced by  an  instrument  called  a cradle  or  r ocher. 
This  surface  is  left  nearly  undisturbed  in  the  deepest  shad- 
ows of  the  subject,  but  is  partially  removed  in  the  middle 
tints,  and  completely  in  the  highest  lights.  Thus  treated, 
the  plate,  when  inked,  prints  impressions  graded  in  light 
and  shade  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  design, 
from  a rich  velvety  and  perfectly  uniform  black  up  through 
every  variation  of  tone  to  brilliant  white,  or  showing,  when 
desirable,  the  sharpest  contrasts  between  the  extremes. 
This  style  of  engraving,  invented  by  Van  Siegen,  a Dutch- 
man, in  1643,  though  erroneously  ascribed  to  his  pupil 
Prince  Rupert,  has  been  pursued  with  most  success  in  Eng-- 
land.  The  defect  of  the  process  is  that  it  does;  not  admit 
of  clear  and  sharp  delineation  of  forms;  hence  in  modern 
practice  the  outline  of  the  design  is  strongly  etched  with 
acid  before  the  cradle  is  used,  and  texture  is  often  given 
to  the  finished  plate  by  lines  produced  by  dry-point  etch- 
ing. 


mezzotint 


This  afternoon  Prince  Rupert  shew’d  me  with  his  owne  miasma  imi-az'ma'). 
hands  y“  new  way  ol  graving  call’d  Mezzo  Tinto.  rMT 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  13, 1661.  : See i miasm.] 


Mezzotint  print,  in  photog. , a picture  having  some  resem 
blance  in  texture,  finish,  or  effect  to  a mezzotint  engrav- 
inj.  See  the  quotation. 


n. ; pi.  miasmata  (-ma-ta). 
Noxious  exhalations  from 
putrescent  matter ; the  emanations  or  effluvia 
arising  from  the  ground  and  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, considered  to  be  injurious  to  health ; 
Others  modify  the  effects  and  soften  their  paper  prints  noxious  emanations.  Also  called  aerial  poison, 
by  inter; osing  a sheet  of  glass,  of  gelatin,  of  mica,  or  of  miasmal  (ml-az'mal),  a.  K miasm  + -al.  1 
w^ar™hS  inthiS  Containing  miasmal  mb  1 - 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  194. 

mezzotint  (mez'o-  or  med'zo-tint),  v.  t.  [<  mez- 
zotint, n.]  To  engrave  in  mezzotint ; represent 
in  or  as  if  in  mezzotint. 


Containing  miasma ; miasmatic : as,  miasmal 
swamps. 

miasmatic  (mi-az-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  miasma- 
tigue  = Sp.  miasmatico  = Pg.  It.  miasmatico,  < 
NL.  miasma{t-) : see  miasm.']  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  miasma ; affected,  caused  by, 
or  arising  from  noxious  effluvia , malarious, 
as,  miasmatic  exhalations ; miasmatic  diseases ; 

. , a miasmatic  region—  Miasmatic  fever.  See/eneri. 

by  Smith.  Scribner’s  Mag.,  III.  642.  miasmatical  (mi-az-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  miasmatic 

mozzotinter  (mez'o-  or  med'zo-tin-ter),  n.  An  "t  Same  as  miasmatic. 
artist  who  works  in  mezzotint ; an  engraver  of  miasmatist  (mi-az'ma-tist),  n.  [<  miasma(t-) 
mezzotints.  + -is*.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  phenomena 

1700.  Mr.  John  Smith ; The  best  mezzotinter,  ...  who  an<*  nature  of  noxious  exhalations;  one  who 
united  softness  with  strength,  and  finishing  with  freedom,  makes  a special  Study  of  diseases  arising  from 
Walpole,  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  V.  202.  miasmata. 

mezzotinto  (med-zo-tin'to),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  miasmatOUS  (ml-az'ma-tus),  a,  [<  miasma(t-) 


How  many  times  I had  lingered  to  study  the  shadows 
of  the  leaves  mezzotinted  upon  the  turf. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  54. 
Painted  by  Kneller  in  1716,  and  mezzotinted  a year  later 


* mezzotint . 

mf.  In  music , the  abbreviation  of  mezzo  forte. 
M.  F.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Fox- 
hounds. 

M.  ft.  [Abbr.  of  L.  mistura  fiat:  mistura,  mix- 
ture; fiat,  3d  pers.  sing.  subj.  pres,  of  fieri,  be 


done:’  see  fiat.]  In  phar.,  let  a mixture  be  miasmcus  (ml-az'mus),  a.  [<  miasma  + -ous.] 
■ — -1- • — -i  : j!„_i — Miasmal;  miasmatic. 

The  maremma,  where  swamps  and  woods  cover  cities 
and  fields,  and  some  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  then'  half 
savage  keepers  are  the  only  occupants  of  a fertile  but 
miasmcus  desert. 


made : used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

Mg.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  magnesium. 

M.  G.  (a)  An  abbreviation  of  Major-General. 

*(fc)  In  musical  notation,  an  abbreviation  of  the 
French  main gauclie  (left  hand),  indicating  that 

*LnnT  °r  passage  iS  t0  be  played  With  the  left  Miastor  (mi-as't’r)’ 

Mgr.  An  abbreviation  of  Monsignor  or  of  Mon- 
seigneur. 

M.H.G.  An  abbreviation  of  Middle  High  Ger- 
man. In  the  etymologies  in  this  work  it  is  writ- 
ten more  briefly  MHG. 

mho  (mo),  n.  [ ohm  reversed.]  A term  pro- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  for 
the  unit  of  electrical  conductivity;  the  con- 
ductivi  ty  of  a body  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm. 

milometer  (mom'e-ter),  n . [<  mho  + Gr.  ye- 

rpov,  measure  ] An  instrument  for  measuring 
electrical  conductivities. 


3746  Michaelmas 

(muscovite)  is  often  used  in  thin  transparent  plates  for 
spectacles  to  protect  the  eyes  in  various  mechanical  proces- 
ses, in  reflectors,  instead  of  glass  in  places  exposed  to  heat, 
as  in  head  lights  and  stove-  and  lantern-lights,  and  even 
for  windows  in  Russia(hence  called  Muscovy  glass).  Ground 
to  powder,  it  is  combined  with  varnish  to  make  a glitter- 
ing coating  for  wall-papers,  and  is  used  also  in  preparing 
a covering  for  roofs,  and  as  a packing  and  lubricator  for 
machinery.  It  is  often  vulgarly  called  isinglass.  The  so- 
called  brittle  micas  include  a number  of  species,  as  mar- 
garite,  seybertite  (clintonite),  etc.,  which  are  related  to 
the  true  micas,  but  are  characterized  by  their  brittle  folia. 
2.  In  the  preparation  of  kaolin  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  one  of  the  second 
set  of  channels  through  which  a mixture  of 
water  and  suspended  clay  washed  out  by  the 
water  from  the  broken  clay-bearing  rock  is 
slowly  passed  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  flakes 
of  mica  and  other  foreign  substances,  and  thus 
to  purify  the  clay,  which  is  finally  allowed  to 
subside  in  a series  of  pits  or  tanks.  Each  of  the 
first  set  of  channels  through  which  the  mixture  is  passed 
for  the  settling  of  the  coarser  flakes  of  mica,  etc.,  is  called 
a drag.  This  set  of  channels  is  collectively  called  the  drags , 
and  the  second  set  the  micas.  See  porcelain  and  kaolin. — 
Copper  mica.  Same  as  chalcophyllite. — Lithia  mica. 
Same  as  lepidolite. — Mica-powder,  giant-powder  in  which 
mica  in  fine  scales  takes  the  place  of  the  silicious  earth. 
Eissler , Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  353. 
mica-.  A prefix  frequently  used  in  lithology 
when  the  rock  in  question  contains  more  or 
less  mica  in  addition  to  the  other  usual  con- 
stituents. Thus,  mica-syenite , a rock  differing 
very  little  from  ordinary  syenite;  mica-trap , 
nearly  the  same  as  minette,  etc. 
micaceocalcareous  (mi-ka//se-o-kal-ka're-us), 
a.  [<  micaceous  + cal  areous. ] In  geol.j  con- 
taining mica  and  lime  specifically  noting  a 
ert  mica- schist  containin  iarbonatf  of  lime. 

T P.Mahnffy,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXVIII.  902.  micaceous  (mi-ka'skiuc),  a.  [=  F.  micacc  = 

bp.  mtcaceo  Pg.  it  mir-aceo,  < NL.  *micaceus, 
< mica,  mica:  see  mica-  j 1.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  mica ; resembling  mica  or  partaking 
of  its  properties,  especially  that  of  occurring  in 
foliated  masses  consisting  of  separable  lami- 
n»:  as,  micaceous  structure. — 2.  See  mica - 
cious,  in  the  supplement. 

There  is  the  Cyclopean  stile  of  which  Johnson  is  the 
great  example,  the  sparkling  or  micacious  possessed  by 
Hazlitt.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xxii. 

Micaceous  iron  ore.  See  i-on.—  Micaceous  rocks, 
rocks  of  which  mica  is  the  chief  ingredient,  as  mica-schist 
and  phyllite.—  Micaceous  cehlct,  mica-schist 


+ -ows.]  Generating  miasma : as,  stagnant 
and  miasmatous  pools. 

miasmology  (mi-az-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  plan  pa 
(see  miasm ) + -loyia,  < Xtyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  A treatise  on  miasma ; the  science 
that  treats  of  miasmata.  Imp.  Diet. 


[NL.,  < Gr.  piaarup,  a 
guilty  wretch,  also  an  avenger,  < ptahetv,  stain, 
defile,  pass,  incur  defilement,  see  miasm.]  A re- 
markable genus  of  nemocerous  dipterous  insects 
of  the  family  Cechlomyiidce,  having  moniliform 
eleven-jointed  antennee,  short  two-jointed  pal- 
pi, and  the  wings  with  three  veins,  the  middle 
one  of  which  does  not  reach  the  apex.  m.  metro- 
loas  is  an  example.  This  species  reproduces  agamically. 
The  larvae,  which  are  found  under  bark,  develop  within 
themselves  other  similar  larvae,  which  again  reproduce 
themselves,  until  this  chain  of  asexual  reproduction  ends 
by  the  passing  of  the  larva  to  the  pupa  state,  from  which 
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sexual  individuals  arise  to  pair  and  lay  eggs  for  a fresh  Mir  aria  finl-ka'ri-Sn  u Snrno  M no  nr  in 
generation  in  the  usual  way.  Meinert , 1864.  Jxiicaria  aa  ri  a;?  n.  oame  as  macana. 


n-  [It-,  etc.,  orig.  taken  from  the  first  miau,  miaw  (miou,  mik),  w.  i.  Variant  forms  of 
syllable  of  Lt.mira:  see  gamut.]  In  salinization,  mew*.  Minsheu. 

the  syllable  used  for  the  third  tone  of  the  scale,  miaul  (mi-ftl'),  v.  i.  [=  F.  miauler:  see  mewl.] 
In  the  scale  of  0 this  tone  is  E,  which  is  there-  To  cry  as  a cat;  mew. 
fore  sometimes  called  mi  in  France,  Italy,  etc. 

— Mi  contra  fa,  in  medieval  music,  the  interval  of  the 
tritone,  “the  devil  in  music’:  so  named  because  it  oc- 
curred between  mi  (B)  of  the  “ hard”  hexachord  and  fa 
(F) of  the  * natural  ’ hexachord:  see  hexachord  and  tri- 
tons. Also  called  si  contra  fa. 


miana-bug  (mi-a'na-bug),  n.  [<  Miana,  a town  rnioaL  (mY'kii) 
in  Persia,  + buffi.]  A kind  of  tick’,  Argas  ZZ  i i 

YiPTHtOgiQ  AT  tnfi  TQrVnlvr  / nt*s\  ///I  / / rv>  nrhAcn  L.t  a , A ' _ . 


Argas. 

miaouli  (mi-ou'li),  n.  [Dyak  maias.]  The  vol- 
atile oil  of  Melaleuca  Lcucadendron.  It  closely 
resembles  cajepnt-oil. 

miargyrite  (mi-ar'ji-rit),  n.  [<  Gr  petov,  less, 
+ apyvpo f,  silver,  + -ite?.]  Iu  mineral.,  a sul- 
phid  of  antimony  and  silver,  occurring  in  mo- 
noclinic crystals  of  an  iron-black  color  with 
dark  cherry-red  streak. 

miarolitic  (mi-ar-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Local  Italian 
miarola. ) In  petrog.,  a term  proposed  by 
Rosen  buseh  for  a drusy  or  cavernous  tex- 
ture often  found  in  granular  igneous  rocks. 
The  cavities  are  small  and  of  angular  shape, 
aDd  mineral  grains  projecting  into  them  ex- 
hibit crystal  faces.  It  is  believed  that  these 
miarolitic  spaces  represent  the  shrinkage  a 
molten  magma  undergoes  on  crystallization 
into  a granular  rock.  The  texture  is  well  ill  us- 
trated  in  granite  near  Baveno,  Italy, 
mias  (mi'asl,n.  [Dyak  maias.]  A native  name 
of  the  orang-outang.  The  natives  distinguish  three 
kinds,  ‘nius-kassar , mias-rombi,  and  mias-chappin,  which 
are,  however,  merely  the  same  species  at  different  ages, 
mias-chappin  being  the  old  mabs. 

miaskite,  miascite  (mi-as'kit),  ».  [<  Miaslc, 
in  Siberia,  where  the  rock  is  found,  + -ite 2.] 
A variety  of  elseolite-syenite. 
miasm  (ml'azm),  n.  [<  F.  miasme  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
miasma,  < NL.  miasma,  < Gr.  piaepa,  stain,  pol- 
lution (cf.  ptaepdg,  stain),  < ptaiveiv,  stain,  dye, 
taint,  pollute.]  Same  as  miasma. 


I mind  a squalling  woman  no  more  than  a miauling  kit- 
ten. Scott. 

There  was  a cat  trying  to  get  at  the  pigeons  in  the  coop. 
It  clawed  and  miauled  at  the  lattice  work  of  lath. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilbum,  xxix. 

[=  OF.  (and  F.)  mie  = It. 
mica,  a crumb,  grain,  little  bit. 


J.U.1UOI1  let  V, LLix-ivcn  ii-rti/,  n.  K-H 

mica-schist  (ml'ka-shist'),  n.  A rock  made  up 
of  quartz  and  mica,  with  a more  or  less  schis- 
tose or  slaty  structure.  The  relative  proportion  of 
the  two  minerals  differs  often  very  considerably  even  in 
the  same  mass  of  rock.  The  usual  mica  in  a typical  mica- 
schist  is  the  species  called  muscovite ; this,  however,  is 
sometimes  replaced  to  a certain  extent  b;  biotib  or  pa- 
ragonite.  Mica-schist  results  f.  om  the  dynami  metamor- 
phism of  certain  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  through 
great  pressure  accompanied  by  recrystallization  f c n- 
stituents.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundantly  distributed 
cf  the  so-called  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks,  and, 
with  gi  ^nite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  schists,  forms  the  main 

i ^ /••n'ou.,  a>  Giiunu,  gram,  xiLtitJ  uib,  body  of  the  rocks  formerly  designated  as  primitive. 

mica-  (mi  ka),  n.  [=  F mica  = Sp.  Pg.  mica , a lithologists  as  phyllite . 
mineral,  < NL.  mica , a glittering  mineral  (see  mice,  n.  Plural  of  mouse. 
def.),  < L.  mica , a crumb  (cf.  mca1),  prob.  mice-eyedt  (mis 7 id),  a.  Keen-eyed;  sharp- 
applied  to  the  mineral  on  the  supposition  sighted. 

that  it  was  related  to  L.  micare.  shine,  erlit-  * * • , . . . 

a -i  i i « f 3 a A legion  of  miee-eyed  decipherers. 

ter*J  !•  tme  01  a group  of  minerals  all  of  Eashe,  Lenten  Stulfe(Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  177).  (Davies.) 
which  are  characterized  by  their  very  perfect  rATT 

basal  cleavage,  in  consequence  of  which  they  (^rn"s^  9*^  w*»  V^-  micellrs  (-e). 

can  be  separated  easily  into  extremely  thin,  CJUI?b;  ™ca l-J 

tough,  and  usually  elastic  laminse.  They  occur  °-De  of  the  hypothetical  crystalloid  bodies  or 
in  crystals  with  a prismatic  angle  of  120°,  but  more  com- 
monly in  crystalline  aggregates,  often  of  large  plates,  but 
sometimesof  minute  scales  having  a foliated  structure,  the 
folia  being  generally  parallel,  but  also  concentric,  wavy, 
and  interwoven,  and  also  arranged  in  stellate  or  plumos° 
and  sometimes  almost  fibrous  forms.  In  crystallization  the 
micas  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  but  they  approxi- 
mate very  closely  in  form  in  part  to  the  orthorhombic 
system  (e.  g.,  muscovite),  in  part  to  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem ( e . g.,  biotite).  The  micas  are  silicates  of  aluminium 
with  other  bases,  a iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium ; in  some  kinds  fluorin  is  present  in  small 
amount.  The  prominent  varieties  ar e— muscovite  or  com- 
mon potash  mica,  the  light-colored  mica  of  granite  and 

similar  rocks , and  paragonite,  which  is  an  analogous  soda  micellar  (mi-serSr),  a.  « micella  + 
species;  bwtite, ormagnesiamica(includingmeroxeneand  tj,, 

anomite,  distinguished  according  to  the  position  of  the  ^ ciaaining  or  relating  to  micellae, 
optic  axial  plane),  the  black  or  dark-green  mica  of  granite,  Naegeli's  micellar  hypothesis.  Science,  VIII.  671. 

hornblende  rocks,  etc. ; phlogopite,  the  bronze-colored  spe- 

ciescommon  in  crystalline  limestoneand  serpentine  rocks;  Mich.  An  abbreviation  of  Michaelmas, 

lepidomelane.  a.  black  mica  containing  a large  amount  of  michaelite  (ml'kel-lt),  n.  IX  Michael  (St.  Mi- 

won  ; and  lepulohte,  the  rose-red  or  lilac  lithia  mica  occur-  claeVs  on  island  of  the.  A vovos  whore  it  is 

ring  commonly  in  aggregates  of  scales.  (See  further  under  an  -fo  n y .6  Azores,  Where  It  IS 

these  names.)  The  micas  enter  into  the  composition  of  found)  + - xte  .]  In  mineral. , a wuite,  pearly, 
many  rocks,  including  the  crystalline  rocks,  both  meta-  fibrous  variety  of  opal. 

morphic  and  volcanic  (as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  tra-  Michaelmas  (mik'el-mas),  n.  f<  ME .Michel- 
chyte  diorite,  etc.),  and  sedimentary  rocks  (as  shales  and  mp™p  Muohphnp^p  Mihplnias  Mihplmn^p  Mu- 
sandstones),  sometimes  giving  them  a laminated  structure.  , , ’ Mycnemesse,  JUlheimas,  Aiummasse,  My 

In  the  sedimentary  rocks  they  are  in  most  cases  derived  helmaSSC , \ Michel  ((  F.  Michel,  \ xieb.  Mlkha  el, 
from  the  disintegration  of  older  crystalline  rocks.  Mica  a proper  name,  signifying  ‘ who  is  like  God’  ?) 


plates  supposed  by  Nageli  to  be  the  units  out 
of  which  organized  bodies,  more  particularly 
plants,  are  built  up.  These  micelbe  were  supposed 
to  be  aggregates  of  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of  chemical 
molecules,  and  were  determined  by  the  optical  properties 
exhibited  by  cell- walls,  starch-grains,  and  various  proteid 
crystalloids.  From  their  optical  properties  it  was  con- 
cluded further  that  Ihey  were  biaxial  crystals,  and  they 
were  assigned,  as  a probable  form,  that  of  parallelepipeds 
prisms  with  rectangular  or  rhomboid  bases. 

Crystalline  doubly  refracting  particles  or  micellce,  each 
consisting  of  numerous  atoms  and  impermeable  by  water. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  12. 

-ar3.] 


The  plague  is  a malignant  fever,  caused  through  pesti- 
lential miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral  and  consis- 
tent parts  of  the  body.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 


Michaelmas 

4-  masse,  messe,  mass:  see  mass1.]  1.  A fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Anglican,  and  some  other  churches  on 
September  29th,  in  honor  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  The  festival  is  called  in  full  the  Festival  or 
Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.  It  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a local  celebration  or  celebrations,  and  seems 
to  have  already  existed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Greek 
Church  dedicates  November  8th  to  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel, 
and  All  Angels ; the  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  also 
observe  this  day. 

For  lordes  and  lorelles  luthere  and  goode, 

Froifj/AeJ  masse  to  Myhel-masseich  fynde  mete  and  diynke. 

Piers  Plomnan  cC),  xvi.  215. 

2.  September  the  29th  as  one  of  the  four  quar- 
ter-days in  England  on  which  rents  are  paid. 
And  when  the  tenants  come  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent, 
They  bring  some  fowl  at  Midsummer,  a dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 
At  Christinas  a capon,  at  Michaelmas  a goose. 

Oascoigne  (1575),  quoted  in  Chambers's  Look  of  Days, 

[II.  390. 

All  this,  though  perchance  you  read  it  not  till  Michael- 
mas,  was  told  you  at  Micham,  15th  August,  1607. 

Donne,  Letters,  x. 

Michaelmas  daisy.  See  daisy  — Michaelmas  head- 
court.  See  head-court . — Michaelmas  moon,  the  harvest 
moon.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

michaelsonite  (mik'el-son-it),  n.  [Named  after 
J.  A.  Michaelson,a,  Swedish  chemist.]  In  min- 
eral., a rare  mineral  found  in  the  zirconsyenite 
of  Norway:  it  is  related  to  allanite. 
miche1  (mich),r.i.  [Formerly  also  mych,myche; 
also  meech,  meacli,  and  mooch,  mouch;  < ME. 
michen,  moochen,  mouchen,  < OF.  muckier,  mu- 
cier,  musier,  mucer,  musser,  F.  musser,  hide,  con- 
ceal oneself,  skulk.]  It.  To  pilfer. — 2.  To 
shrink  from  view  ; lie  hidden  ; skulk  ; sneak. 

Straggle  up  and  downe  the  countrey,  or  miche  in  cor- 
ners amongest  theyr  frendes  idlye,  as  Carooghs,  Bardes, 
Jesters.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

You,  sir,  that  are  miching  about  my  golden  mines  here. 
Chapman,  Mask  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

I never  look’d  for  better  of  that  rascall 
Since  he  came  miching  first  into  our  house. 

Heyuiood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

8.  To  be  guilty  of  anything  sly,  skulking,  or 
mean,  such  as  carrying  on  an  illicit  amour,  or 
pilfering  in  a sneaking  way.  See  micher. 

What  made  the  Gods  so  often  to  trewant  from  Heauen, 
and  mych  heere  on  earth,  but  beautie  ? 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  279. 

miche2t,  a-  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
much. 

miche3t,  ».  See  mitch. 
rnichelt,  a.  and  n.  See  mickle. 
Michelangelesque  (mi-kel-an-jel-esk'),  a.  [< 
Michelangelo  (see  def.)  + -esque.]  Pertaining 
to  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564),  a fa- 
mous Italian  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect; 
resembling  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  or  be- 
longing to  his  school. 

Michelangelism  (mi-kel-an'jel-izm),  n.  [< 
Michelangelo  (see  def.)  + -ism.]  The  manner  or 
tendencies  in  art  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 
See  Michelangelesque. 

It  shuns  the  Scylla  of  nullity  and  bad  taste  only  to  fall 
into  the  Charybdis  of  Michelangelism. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  350. 

Michelia  (mi-ke'li-fi),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
named  after  Miche'li,  a Florentine  botanist  of 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Magnoliacese  and  the  tribe 
Magnoliex,  characterized  by  introrse  anthers, 
by  having  the  cluster  of  pistils  raised  on  a 
stalk,  and  by  the  many-seeded  carpels.  They 
are  trees  having  much  the  appearance  of  magnolias,  but 
with  the  flowers  usually  smaller  and  (with  one  exception) 
axillary,  whereas  magnolia-flowers  are  terminal.  About 
15  species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  and  mountain- 
ous Asia.  The  most  noteworthy  species  are  M.  excelsa, 
the  champ,  and  M.  champaca,  the  champak,  both  valua- 
ble economically,  the  latter  a sacred  tree  in  India, 
michellevyite  (me-shel-lev'i-it),  n.  [Named 
after  M.  Michel  Levy,  a French  mineralogist.] 
A mineral  supposed,  by  the  describer  to  be  a 
monoclinic  form  of  barium  sulphate,  but  later 
shown  to  be  only  a massive  barite  owing  its 
peculiarities  of  cleavage  and  twinning  lamellae 
to  the  pressure  of  the  inclosing  rock.  It  occurs 
in  a crystalline  limestone  near  Perkins’  Mill,  Templeton, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

michert,  n.  [Also  meeclier , mcaclier ; < ME.  mych- 
er,  mecher ; < miche 1 + -er1.]  One  who  skulks 
or  sneaks;  a truant;  a mean  thief. 

Chyld,  be  thou  Iyer  nother  no  theff e ; 

Be  thou  no  mecher  for  myscheffe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  401. 
Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a micher,  and  eat 
blackberries?  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  450. 

micheryf  (mieh'er-i),  n.  [<  ME.  micherie,  < OF. 
*mucherie,  < muckier , mucker , etc.,  hide,  skulk: 
see  miclie^.]  Theft;  pilfering;  cheating. 
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No  we  thou  shalt  full  sore  able 
That  ilke  stelthe  of  micherie. 

Gower , Conf.  Amanfc.,  v. 

miching  (mich'ing),  n . [Also  meeching , meacli - 
ing ; < ME.  michynge;  verbal  n.  of  micke \ r.] 
The  act  of  skulking  or  sneaking;  the  act  of  pil- 
fering or  cheating. 

For  no  man  of  his  counsaile  knoweth 
What  he  maie  gette  of  his  michynge. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 
Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mall  echo ; it  means  mis- 
chief. Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  146. 

W e never,  in  our  whole  school  course,  once  played  truant ; 
but  other  boys  did,  and  the  process  was  freely  talked  of 
among  us.  Wc  called  it  miching,  pronouncing  the  i in 
mich  long,  as  in  mile.  P.  H.  Gosse,  Longman’s  Mag. 

miching  (mich'ing) ,p.  a.  [Also  meeching , meach- 
ing;  ppr.  of  miche \ v.]  Skulking;  sneaking; 
dodging;  pilfering;  mean. 

Sure  she  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
A cat  . . . grown  fat 
With  eating  many  a miching  mouse. 

Herrick,  His  Grange,  or  Private  Wealth. 
But  I ain’t  o’  the  meechin ’ kind,  thet  sets  an’  thinks  fer 
weeks 

The  bottom’s  out  o’  th’  univarse  coz  their  own  gillpot 
leaks.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  13. 

“How  came  the  ship  to  run  up  a tailor’s  bill  ? ” “ Why, 
them’s  mine,”  said  the  cap’n,  very  meaching. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  159. 
michen  (mich'en),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
herb  spignel : also  called  Highland  moiken.  See 
Meurrfe.  [Scotch.] 

mickle  (mik'l),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Also  dial,  muckle, 
meikle;  < ME.  mikel,  mekel , mukel , mykel  (also 
assibilated  micliel , mechel , mucliel , mochel , > ult. 
E.  much),  < AS.  micelf  my  cel  = OS.  mikil  = OLG. 
mikil , MLG.  michel  = OHG.  michil , mihliil,  MHG. 
micliel  = Icel.  mikill,  mykill  = Goth,  mikils,  great, 
= Gr.  /jiyag  (yeyaX-),  great,  akin  to  L.  magnus , 
great  (OL.  majus , great),  compar.  major:  see 
main1*,  magnitude , etc.,  major , mayor , etc.  II. 
n.  < ME.  mikel , etc. , mochel , etc. ; partly  (in  sense 
of  ‘size*)  < AS.  *micelu , mycelu,  size  (=  OHG. 
michili , greatness,  size,  = Goth,  mikilei,  great- 
ness), < micel , my  cel,  great;  and  partly  the  adj. 
used  as  a noun:  see  I.  Mickle  is  a more  orig. 
form,  now  obs.  or  dial.,  of  the  word  which  by 
assibilation  and  loss  of  the  final  syllable  has 
become  much:  see  much.']  I.  a.  1.  Great; 
large. 

A ! mercyfull  maker,  full  mekitt  es  thi  mighte. 

York  Plays,  p.  8. 
He  has  tane  up  a meikle  stane, 

And  flang ’t  as  far  as  I cold  see. 

The  Wee  Wee  Man  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 126). 
O mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 15. 

2.  Much;  abundant. 

O cruell  Boy,  alas,  how  mickle  gall 
Thy  baenfull  shaft  mingles  thy  Mell  withall ! 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 
There  was  never  sae  meikle  siller  clinked  in  his  purse 
either  before  or  since.  Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

Let  me  laugh  awhile,  I’ve  mickle  time  to  grieve. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xiv. 

II.  n.  If.  Size;  magnitude;  bigness. 

A wonder  wel-farynge  knyght,  . . . 

Of  good  mochel,  and  ryght  yonge  therto. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  454. 

2.  A great  deal;  a large  quantity:  as,  many 
littles  make  a mickle. 

micklet,  «.  t.  [<  ME.  mikelen,  muclen,  muclien, 
also  assibilated  muchelen,  < AS.  micelian,  mic- 
lian,  micelian,  also  gemiclian  (=  OHG.  mihhilon 
= Icel.  mikla  = Goth,  mikiljan),  become  great, 
make  great,  magnify,  < micel,  great : see  mickle, 
a.  Cf.  much,  v.]  To  magnify, 
micklenesst  (mik'l-nes), «.  [<  ME.  mekilnesse,  < 
AS.  micelnes,  mycelnes,  \ micel , great : see  mickle 
and  -urn.]  Bigness;  great  size. 

After  this  ther  com  apone  thame  thane  a grete  multi- 
tude of  swyne,  that  ware  alle  of  a wonderfulle  mekilnesse, 
with  tuskes  of  a eubett  lenthe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  28.  ( Halliwell .) 

micky  (mik'i),  ».;  pi.  mickies  (-iz).  [A  dim.  of 
Mike,  a familiar  abbreviation  of  Michael,  a favor- 
ite name  among  Irishmen,  from  that  of  St.  Mi- 
chael. Cf.  Pat,  Paddy,  similarly  derived  from 
the  name  of  St.  Patrick .]  1.  An  Irishman. 

[Slang,  U.  S.] — 2.  A young  wild  bull.  [Aus- 
tralian.] 

There  were  two  or  three  Mickies  and  wild  heifers,  who 
determined  to  have  their  owner’s  heart’s  blood. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush-life  in  Queensland,  L 227. 

mico  (me'ko),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A small  squir- 
rel-like monkey  of  South  America,  one  of  the 
marmosets  or  oustitis,  of  the  genus  Hapale  or 


micro- 

Jacclius.  II.  argentatus  is  white,  with  black 
tail  and  iiesh-colored  face  and  hands. — 2. 
[cap.]  A genus  of  marmosets  based  on  this 

species. 

Miconia  (mi-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and  Pa- 
von,  1794),  named  after  D.  Micon,  a Spanish 
botanist.]  A large  genus  of  South  American 
plants  of  the  family  Melastomaceee  and  type  of 
the  tribe  Miconicse.  It  is  characterized  by  terminal 
inflorescence,  4-  or  8-parted  flowers  with  obtuse  petals, 
and  a calyx  which  has  a cylindrical  tube  and  usually  a 4- 
to  8-lobed  limb.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  very  va- 
riable foliage,  and  white,  rose-colored,  purple,  or  yellowish 
flowers,  which  are  small,  and  grow  in  terminal  or  very 
rarely  lateral  clusters.  About  550  species  have  been 
enumerated,  all  confined  to  tropical  America.  Quite  a 
number  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  They  sometimes 
receive  the  name  of  West  Indian  currant-bush. 
Miconiese  (mi-ko-ni'e-o),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
do  Candolle,  1828),  < Miconia  + -ese.]  A tribe 
of  new  world  plants,  belonging  to  the  family 
Mclastomacese,  typified  by  the  genus  Miconia. 
It  is  characterized  by  a berry-like  or  coriaceous  fruit, 
which  breaks  open  irregularly ; by  the  leaves  not  being 
grooved  between  the  primary  nerves ; and  by  the  anthers 
opening  by  one  or  two  pores  or  slits,  with  the  connective 
usually  having  no  appendages.  The  tribe  includes  25 
genera  and  over  1100  species,  all  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  tropical  America. 

micostalis  (mi-kos-ta'lis),  «.;  pi.  micostales 
(-lez).  [NL.  (Wilder  and  Gage),  < F.  micostal 
( Straus-D urckh e im ) , supposed  to  stand  for 
microcostal,  < Gr.  patpi 5fj  small,  + L.  costa,  rib: 
see  costal.]  A muscle  of  the  fore  leg  of  some 
animals,  as  the  cat,  corresponding  to  the  hu- 
man teres  minor. 

micrander  (mik-ran'der),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispt if, 
small,  + avi/p  (avfip-),  male.]  A dwarf  male 
plant  produced  by  alg®  belonging  to  the  (Edo - 
goniacese.  The  androspores,  which  are  peculiar  zoo- 
spores produced  non-sexually  in  special  cells  of  the  parent 
plant,  fix  themselves  (after  Bwarming)  upon  the  female 
plant  and  produce  these  very  small  male  plants. 

Micrastur  (mik-ras'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptnpi f, 
small,  + LL.  astur,  a species  of  hawk : see  As- 
tur.]  A genus  of  hawks  of  the  family  Falconi- 
d(E  and  subfamily  Accipitrince,  established  by 
G.  R.  Gray  in  1841,  having  the  tarsus  reticulated 
behind  and  the  nostrils  circular  with  a centric 
tubercle.  It  is  peculiar  to  America,  the  species 
ranging  from  southern  Mexico  to  Bolivia  and 
Peru. 

Micrathene  (mik-ra-the'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pi- 
ttpoq,  small,  + ’A dr/vy,  Athene:  see  Athene.]  A 
genus  of  Strigidce  established  by  Coues  in  1866 ; 
the  elf-owls.  It  includes  the  most  diminutive  of  owls, 
with  small  weak  bill  and  feet,  relatively  long  rounded 
wings,  square  tail  with  broad  rectrices,  tarsi  feathered  only 
above,  the  feet  elsewhere  covered  with  bristles,  and  middle 
toe  with  claw  as  long  as  the  tarsus.  The  type  and  only 
species  is  M.  whitneyi,  an  insectivorous  owl  of  arboreal 
habits,  found  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  parts 
of  M exico.  It  is  only  about  six  inches  long.  Also  called 
Micropallas. 

micraulic  (mik-ra'iik),  a.  [<  NL.  micraulicus, 
< (ir.fUKpor,  small,  + NL.  aula,  aula:  see  aula, 
2.]  Having  the  aula  small;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  micraulica. 
micraulica  (mik-ra'li-kii),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
micraulic.]  Animals  whose  aula  is  small  and 
whose  cerebral  hemispheres  are  vertically  ex-, 
panded.  They  are  amphibians,  dipnoans,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat., 
Oct.,  1887,  p.  914. 

Micrembryeae  (mik-rem-bri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1880),  i Gr.  pispdg,  small, 
+ Ipfipvov,  a germ : see  embryo.]  A series  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  an  ovary  consisting  of  a single  carpel  or  of  sev- 
eral united  or  distinct  carpels,  by  the  ovules  being  solitary 
or  rarely  several  in  each  carpel,  and  by  the  seed  having 
copious  fleshy  or  starchy  albumen  and  a very  small  em- 
bryo. It  included  4 families  ( Piperacese , Chlornnthacege, 
Myristicacese , and  Monimiacese),  39  genera,  and  nearly 
1,300  species.  Not  now  considered  a natural  group. 

micrencephalous  (mik-ren-sef'a-lus ),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pm p6<;,  small,  + eyidipaAoc,  the  brain.]  Small- 
brained ; having  a small  brain, 
micristology  (mik-ris-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pmp6(, 
small,  + E.  histology.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  minutest  organic  fibers.  Thomas, 
Med.  Diet. 

micro  (ml'kro),  n.  [<  micro-,  as  used  in  Micro- 
coleoptera.  etc.]  In  entom.,  any  small  insect. 
Thus,  Microcoleoptera  are  small  beetles,  Microdiptera  are 
small  flies,  etc.;  and  in  familiar  language,  when  the  mean- 
ing is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  connection,  such 
words  are  abbreviated  to  micro.  When  not  so  determined 
micro  always  means  one  of  the  Microlepidoptera. 

micro-  (usually  ml'kro,  but  also,  better,  mik'ro). 
[L.,  etc.,  micro-,  < Gr.  puepde,  also  epuepdg,  small, 
little.]  An  element  of  Greek  origin,  meaning 
‘small,  little’;  specifically,  in  physics,  a prefix 
indicating  a unit  one  millionth  part  of  the  unit 
it  is  prefixed  to:  as,  microfarad,  microhm, etc. ; 


micro- 
in lithol.,  indicating  that  the  structure  desig- 
nated is  microscopic  in  character,  or  that  it  is 
so  minutely  developed  as  not  to  be  recognized 
without  the  help  of  the  microscope,  e.  g.  micro- 
granitic,  micropegmatitic,  microgranulitic.  See 
these  words. 

micro-audiphone  (mi-kro-fi'di-fon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fwcp6g,  small,  + E.audiphone.\  An  instrument  for 
reinforcing  or  augmenting  very  feeble  sounds 
so  as  to  render  them  audible. 

Microbacterium  (ml " kro-bak-te ' ri-um),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  / uKpot ;,  small,  + jiaurTipiov,  a little 
stick:  see  bacterium. ] In  some  systems  of 
classification,  a tribe  or  division  of  Schizomy- 
cetes,  containing  the  single  genus  Bacterium, 
and  characterized  by  having  elliptical  or  short 
cylindrical  cells. 

microbal  (ml'kro-bal),  a.  Same  as  microbial. 

But  now  we  have  antisepsis  of  the  track  and  careful  cov- 
ering of  the  wound  to  guard  against  microbal  invasion. 

Medical  News,  LII.  506. 

microbe  (mi'krob),  re.  [<  F.  microbe  (C.  Sedil- 
lot,  1878)  (NL.  mi- 
crobion),  intended  to 
mean  ‘ a small  liv- 
ing being,’  but  ac- 
cording to  the  for- 
mation ‘short-lived’ 

(cf.  Gr.  giKpijimg, 
short-lived),  < Gr.  /u- 
np6g,  small,  little,  + 

/3/oc,  life.]  A minute 
living  being  not  dis- 
tinguished, primari- 
ly, as  to  its  animal 
or  vegetable  nature.  Baci,,us  *™*e»m*- 
The  term  is  most  frequently  applied  to  various  micro- 
scopic plants  or  their  spores  (particularly  Schizomycetes), 
and  further  has  come  to 
be  almost  synonymous 
with  bacterium.  Taken 
in  this  latter  sense, 
microbes  are  very  minute 
organisms  of  simple  struc- 
ture and  very  wide  and 
general  distribution.  The 
differences  between  gen- 
era and  species  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The 
species  are  separated 
chiefly  by  their  appear- 
ance and  behavior  when 
grown  on  different  nu- 
trient media.  Micrococ- 

Bactcrtum  of  Chicken  Cholera.  CMS,  Spirochete,  Bacillus, 
Leptothrix,  Bacterium, 
Vibrio,  Spirillum,  and  Pseudomonas  are  the  genera 
under  which  most  of  the  forms  are  known.  They  are  in- 
strumental in  the  pro- 
duction of  fermentation, 
decay,  and  many  of  the 
infectious  diseases  affect- 
ing man  and  the  lower 
animals.  See  bacterium. 

microbia,  n.  Plural 

of  1 nicrobion. 

microbial  (mi-kro'bi- 

al),  a.  [<  microbe 
( microbion ) + -ah] 

Of  or  pertaining  to 

, microbes ; caused  by 
or  due  to  microbes. 

Also  microbal.  Leptothrix  parasitica. 

There  is  a considerable  difference  found  in  the  micro- 
trial  richness  of  the  air  in  different  places  in  the  country. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  244. 

microbian  (ml-kro'bi-an),  a.  [<  microbe  ( micro- 
bion) + -are.]  Microbial. 

His  definition  of  pellagra  is  therefore  this : " a microbian 
malady,  due  to  a poisoning  produced  by  a pathogenic  ba- 
cillus.” Lancet,  No.  3449,  p.  707. 

microbic  (mi-kro'bik),  a.  [<  microbe  + -ic.]  Mi- 
crobial. 

The  theory  of  the  microbic  causation  of  the  disorder. 

Medical  News,  LII.  376. 

microbicide  (mi-kro'bi-sid),  re.  [<  NL.  micro- 
bion, microbe,  + L.  -cida,  a killer,  < ccedere, 
kill.]  A substance  that  kills  microbes. 

Sulphur  is  well  known  as  a powerful  microbicide  long 
recommended  in  pulmonary  diseases. 

Medical  News,  L.  366. 

microbiological  (mi-kro-bi-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
microbiolog-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
microbiology:  as,  microbiological  research. 

Microbiological  study  of  the  lochia. 

Medical  News,  XLVIII.  147. 

microbiologist  (mHkro-bi-ol'o-jist),  re.  [<  mi- 
crobiolog-y + -ist.\  One  who  studies  or  is  skilled 
in  microbiology ; one  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  minute  organisms,  as  microbes. 

Ideas  which  are  just  now  very  prominent  in  the  minds 
of  microbiologists.  Science,  V.  73. 
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microbiology  (ml^kro-bl-ol'd-ji),  re.  [<  NL. 
microbion,  microbe,  + Gr.  -Xiyla,  < Myetv,  speak : 
see  - ology .]  The  science  of  micro-organisms; 
the  study  of  microbes. 

There  was  great  reason  for  creating  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  the  chair  of  microbiology. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  341. 
microbion  (mi-kro'bi-on),  re. ; pi.  microbia  (-a). 
[NL.:  see  microbe.']  Same  as  microbe. 

These  [reports]  ...  by  no  means  demonstrate  that  the 
active  principle  of  cholera  resides  in  a microbion,  or  that 
the  particular  microbism  has  been  discovered. 

Science,  IV.  145. 

microcaltrops  (ml-kro-kal'trops),  re.  [<  Gr. 
gutpdg,  small,  + E.  caltrop.]  A sponge-spic- 
ule of  minute  size,  having  the  form  of  a cal- 
trop. Also  microcalthrops.  TV.  J.  Sollas,  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

Microcamerse  (mi-kro-kam'e-re),  re.  pi,  [NL., 
< Gr.  piKpog,  small,  4-  L.  camera,  chamber : see 
chamber.]  1 . Asubtribe  of  cboristidan  sponges 
having  the  chambers  small:  opposed  to  Macro- 
camerce.  Lendenfeld,  1886. — 2.  A tribe  of  eera- 
tose  sponges  with  small  spherical  ciliated  cham- 
bers and  opaque  ground-substance.  Lcnden- 
feld. 

microcamerate  (mi-kro-kam'e-rat),  a.  [<  Gr. 

uutpdg,  small,  + L.  camera,  chamber:  see  cham- 
ber.] Having  small  chambers ; specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Microcamera:,  in  either 
sense. 

Microcebus  (im-kro-se'hus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
guepdg,  small,  + Kf/j3og,  a long-tailed  monkey:  see 
Cebus.]  A genus  of  small  prosimiau  quadru- 
peds of  the  family  Lemuridce  and  subfamily 
Galaginince,  containing  such  species  as  the  pyg- 
my lemur,  M.  ■smithi,  and  the  mouse-lemur,  M. 
mur.inus;  the  dwarf  lemurs. 

Microcentri  (mi -kro -sen ' tri),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
(Thomson,  1876),  < Gr.  funpdg,  small,  + Khrpov, 
point,  spur:  see  center1.]  One  of  two  prime 
sections  of  the  parasitic  hymenopterous  family 
Chalcididce,  containing  the  seven  subfamilies 
which  have  the  tarsi  three-  or  four-jointed 
(usually  four-jointed,  rarely  heteromerous), 
anterior  tibise  with  a slender  short  straight 
spur,  and  antennae  usually  few-jointed.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  small  size. 

Microcephala  (mi-kro-sef'a-la),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  microcephalus,'  < Gr.  pucpoKtyaAog, 
small -headed : see  microcephalous.]  In  La- 
treille’s  system,  the  fifth  section  of  brachely- 
trous  pentamerous  Coleoptera.  They  have  no  evi- 
dent neck,  the  head  being  received  in  the  thorax  as  far  as 
the  eyes ; the  thorax  is  trapeziform,  widening  from  before 
backward ; the  body  is  comparatively  little  elongated : the 
mandibles  are  of  moderate  size ; and  the  elytrum  often 
covers  more  than  half  of  the  abdomen.  The  species  live 
on  flowers,  fungi,  and  dung.  Also  Microcephali. 

microcephalia  (mi"kro-se-fa'li-a),  re,  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  puipoKscjtalog,  small-headed:  see  microceph- 
alous.] Same  as  microcephaly. 
microcephalic  (mi,/kro-se-faI'ik  or  -sef'a-lik), 
a.  [As  microcephal-ous  + -ic.]  Having aii unu- 
sually small  cranium.  Specifically  — (a)  In  craniom., 
having  a cranium  smaller  than  1,350  cubic  centimeters 
(Flower),  1,130  (Thurnam).  (b)  In  pathol.,  having  an 
abnormally  small  head,  producing  idiocy  more  or  less 
extreme. 

microcephalism  (mi-kro-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [<  mi- 
crocephaly 4-  - ism .]  A microcephalic  condi- 
tion. 

microcephalous  (ml-kro-sef'a-lus),  a.  [=  F. 
microcephale  = Pg.  microcephalo,  < NL.  micro- 
cephalus, < Gr.  pucpoictyahog,  small-headed, . < 
piKpog,  small,  +KEtyaX7],  head.]  Having  a small 
head.  Specifically — (a)  Having  the  skull  abnormally 
small ; microcephalic.  (6)  In  zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Microcephala. 

Microcephalus  (mi-kro-sef'a-lus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ptupoKs<pa?Mg,  small-headed:  see  microceph- 
alous.] 1.  In  entom .:  (a)  A South  American 
genus  of  caraboid  beetles,  with  about  6 spe- 
cies, having  securiform  terminal  joints  of  both 
maxillary  and  labial  palpi,  (b)  A genus  of 
nemocerous  dipterous  insects  of  the  family 
Chironomidce.  Van  der  TVulp,  1873. — 2.  A genus 
of  reptiles.  Lesson. — 3.  [?.  c.]  In  pathol,:  (a) 
A microcephalic  person.  ( b ) Microcephaly. — 
4.  [1.  c.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  with  a small, 
imperfect  head  or  cranium, 
microcephaly  (ml-kro-sef'a-li),  re.  [<  NL.  mi- 
crocephalia, q.  v.]  The  condition  or  character 
presented  by  a small  or  imperfectly  developed 
★head. 

Microchseta  (mi-kro-ke'ta),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ///.- 
Kp6g,  small,  -I-  mane : see  ehceta.]  A ge- 

nus of  earthworms.  M.  rappi  is  a gigantic  South 
African  earthworm,  four  or  five  feet  long,  of  greenish  and 
reddish  coloration.  Beddard,  1886. 
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microcharacter  (mi-kro-kar'ak-ter),  re.  [<  Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + xaPaKT*/P,  character:  see  char- 
acter.] A zoological  character  discernible 
only  by  microscopic,  or  minute,  examination, 
microchemical  (nu-kro-kein'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ptiKpog,  small,  minute,  + E.  chemical.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  miorochemistry : as,  microchemi- 
cal reactions ; microchemical  experiments : dis- 
tinguished from  macrochemical. 

Microchemical  examination  shows  that  it  performs  a 
complex  function. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  274. 

microchemically  (mi-kro-kem'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
microchemical  processes;  by  means  of  or  in 
accordance  with  microchemistry, 
microchemistry  (mi-kro-kem'is-tri),  n.  [<  Gr. 
/uKpog,  small,  minute,  + E.  chemistry .]  Minute 
chemical  investigation;  chemical  analysis  or 
investigation  applied  to  objects  under  the  mi- 
croscope. 

Microcniroptera  (mFkro-kl-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  funpog,  small,  4-  NL.  Chiroptera, 
q.  v.]  A suborder  of  Chiroptera,  including  the 
insectivorous  or  animalivorous  (rarely  frugivo- 
rous  or  blood-sucking)  bats.  They  have  a simple 
stomach  (except  Desmodontes)',  a large  Spigelian  and  gener- 
ally small  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver;  the  tail  contained  in 
the  interfemoral  membrane  when  present,  or  freed  from 
its  upper  surface ; the  rim  of  the  ear  incomplete  at  the  base 
of  the  auricle ; the  index-finger  rudimentary  or  wanting 
and  without  a claw  ; the  palate  not  produced  back  of  the 
molar  teeth ; and  the  molar  teeth  cuspidate.  The  group 
includes  all  bats  except  the  family  Fteropodidee  (which 
constitutes  the  suborder  Megachiroptera),  inhabiting  most 
parts  of  the  world,  and  falling  into  two  large  series,  the 
vespertilionine  alliance  and  the  emballonurine  alliance, 
the  former  of  three  families,  the  latter  of  two.  Anima- 
livora,  Entomophaga,  and  Insectivora  are  synonyms  of 
Microchiroptcra . 

microchiropteran  (mI','kro-ld-rop'te-ran),  a, 
and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Microchi- 
r op ter  a. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Microchiroptcra ; any  bat 
except  a fruit-bat. 

microchiropterous  (mI//kro-ki-rop'te-rus),  a. 

Same  as  microchiropteran, 
microchoanite  (mi-kro-ko'a-nit),  a.  and  re.  [< 
NL.  Microchoanites.]  I.  a'.  Having  short  sep- 
tal funnels,  as  a nautiloid;  belonging  to  the 
Microchoanites. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Microchoanites. 
Microchoanites  (mi-kro-ko-a-ni'tez),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fuKpog,  small,  + x°<lv,h  a funnel  r see 
choana,  choanite.]  A group  of  ellipochoanoid 
nautiloid  cephalopods  whose  septal  funnels  are 
short.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1883, 

p.  260. 

microchronometer  (mi"  kro -kro  - n om ' e - ter ) , re. 
[<  Gr.  giKpdg,  small,  + XP°V0S,  time,  + gerpov, 
measure:  see  chronometer.]  An  instrument  for 
registering  very  small  periods  of  time,  such  as 
the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a projectile 
over  a short  distance:  a kind  of  chronograph. 
Also  called,  corruptly,  micronometer. 
Microciona  (mi-kro-si'o-na),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + k'iuv \kiov-),  a pillar.]  A genus  of 
fibrosilicious  sponges  of  the  division  Echinone- 
mata.  M prolifera  is  a common  Bponge  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  U nited  States,  growing  in  tide-pools  in  sheeted 
or  branched  masses  of  orange-red  color. 

microclastic  (ml-kro-klas'tik),  a,  [<  Gr.  pispog, 
small,  4 KXaarig, broken,  <.K?.av,  break:  see  clas- 
tic.] An  epithet  applied  to  a clastic  or  frag- 
mentary rock  or  breccia  made  up  of  pieces  of 
small  size.  Naumann.  [Bare.] 
microcline  (mi'kro-klin),  re.  [<  Gr.  /unpeg,  small, 
+ kXlvelv , in- 
cline: see 

cline,  clinic.]  A 
feldspar  iden- 
tical in  com- 
position with 
orthoclase,but 
belonging  to 
the  triclinic 
system.  Thin 
sections  often  ex- 
hibit a peculiar 
grating-like  struc- 
ture in  polarized 
light,  due  to 
double  twinning. 

Much  of  the  pot- 
ash feldspar  call- 
ed orthoclase  is 
really  microcline,  and  the  beautiful  green  feldspar  called 
Amazon  stone  is  here  included.  See  feldspar  and  ortho- 
•kelase. 

Micrococcus  (mi-kro-kok'us),  re.  [NL.  (Cohn, 
1872),  < Gr.  ptapdg,  small,  + sbaKog,  a berry, 
kernel:  see  coccus.]  1.  A genus  of  Sohizo- 
mycetes  (fission-fungi  or  bacteria),  and  the 
only  one  of  the  tribe  Sphterobacteria.  It  is  char- 


Section  of  Microcline  as  seen  in  polarized 
light. 
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acterized  by  globular  cells  occurring  singly  or  in  groups 
of  2,  3,  4,  or  more.  Division  of  the  cells  takes  place  in 
two  directions.  Spores 
are  not  known.  All  are 
destitute  of  spontaneous 
movement  but  exhibit  a 
simple  molecular  tremor. 

Its  species  are  sometimes 
divided  into  three  physi- 
ological groups  — chro- 
mogenes, producing  col- 
oring matter,  as  in  “red 
milk”  (M.  Kefersteinii), 
or  “golden  yellow”  (M. 
luteus);  zymogenes,  pro- 
ducing various  fermenta- 
tions, as  in  M.  cere  visise, 
occurring  in  beer  and 

producing  lactic  acid ; Micrococcus, 

and  pcithogenes,  produc- 
ing diseases.  Malta  fever,  infectious  bronchitis,  septi- 
cemia, gonorrhea,  and  other  diseases  are  believed  to  be 
produced  by  micrococci. 

2.  [I,  c.\  pi.  micrococci  (-si).]  Any  member  of 
this  genus. 

By  the  specific  term  micrococcus  is  understood  a minute 
spherical  or  slightly  oval  organism  (Sphaerobacterium, 
Cohn),  that  like  other  bacteria  divides  by  fission  (Schizo- 
mycetes),  and  that  does  not  possess  any  special  organ, 
cilium  or  flagellum,  by  using  which  it  would  be  capable 
of  moving  freely  about. 

E.  Klein , Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  37. 

Microcoleoptera  (mi-kro-ko-le-op'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gt.  fwcpdg , small,  + NL.  Coleoptera , 
q.  v.]  In  entom .,  the  smaller  kinds  of  beetles 
collectively  considered. 

microconiaium  (mFkro-kd-nid'i-um),  n. ; pi. 
microconidia  (-a).  [NL.,  ( Gr.  fUKpdg , small,  + 

NL.  conidiumJ]  A conidium  of  small  size  as 
compared  with  others  produced  in  the  same 
species. 

Microconidia  [of  Hypomyces ] or  conidia  proper  very  co- 
pious. Cooke , Handbook  Brit.  Fungi,  p.  776. 

microcosm  (ml'kro-kozm),  n.  [<  F.  microcosme 
= Sp.  microcdsmos  = Pg.  It.  microcosmo,  < LL. 
microcosmus  (Boethius),  < LGr.  pucpdfcoapog,  a 
little  world,  < Gr.  piKpdg,  small,  + icdcpog,  world.] 

1 . A little  world  or  cosmos ; the  world  in  min- 
iature ; something  representing  or  assumed  to 

. represent  the  principle  of  universality : often 
applied  to  man  regarded  as  an  epitome,  phys- 
ically and  morally,  of  the  universe  or  great 
world  (the  macrocosm). 

If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm , follows  it 
that  I am  known  well  enough  too?  Shale.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  68. 

The  ancients  not  improperly  styled  him  [man]  a micro- 
cosm, or  little  world  within  himself. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 
Some  told  me  it  [a  mountain]  was  fourteene  miles  high ; 
it  is  covered  with  a very  microcosme  of  clowdes. 

Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  91. 
In  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart. 

And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm , 

Dabbling  a shameless  hand  with  shameful  jest. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 
Each  particle  is  a microcosm,  and  faithfully  renders  the 
likeness  of  the  world.  Emerson,  Discipline. 

2.  A little  community  or  society. 

And  now  the  hour  has  come  when  this  youth  is  to  be 
launched  into  a world  more  vast  than  that  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  sojourned,  yet  for  which  this  microcosm  has 
been  no  ill  preparation.  Disraeli. 

microcosmic  (mi-kro-koz'mik),  a.  [=  F.  mi- 
crocosmique;  as  microcosm  + -ic.]  Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  a microcosm  or  to  anything  that  is  re- 
garded as  such. —Microcosmic  salt,  HNaNH4P04  + 
4H2O,  a salt  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  origi- 
nally obtained  from  human  urine.  It  is  much  employed  as 
a flux  in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe. 

microcosmical  (mi-kro-koz'mi-kal),  a.  [<  mi- 
crocosmic + -al.]  Same  as  microcosmic.  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 
microcosmography  (mI"kro-koz-mog'ra-fi),  ». 
[.<  Gr.  pisposoapog,  microcosm,  4-  -ypaipia,  < ypa- 
ifieiv,  write.  Cf.  cosmography .]  The  description 
of  man  as  a “little  world.” 
microcosmology  (ml'kro-koz-mol'o-ji),  n.  [< 
Gr.  pisposoapog,  microcosm,  + -/.oyua.  < leyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  A treatise  on  the  micro- 
cosm, specifically  on  the  human  body,  or  on 
man. 

microcosmos  (ml-kro-koz'mos),  n.  Same  as  mi- 
crocosmus, 1. 

microcosmus  (mi-kro-koz'mus),  n.  [LL.  (in 
defs.  2 and  3,  NL.),  < Gr.  pispdsoapog,  a little 
world:  sec  microcosm.']  1.  Same  as  microcosm, 
1. — 2.  A tunicate,  ascidian,  or  sea-squirt : ap- 
plied by  Linnaeus  in  1735,  and  recently  revived 
by  Heller  as  a generic  name. — 3.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Chaudoir,  1878. 
microcoulomb  (mF'kro-ko-lom'),  n.  [<  Gr.  pi- 
sp6g,  small,  + E.  coulomb.]  One  millionth  of  a 
coulomb.  See  coulomb. 

microcoustic  (mi-kro-kds'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg. 
< Gr.  pispi g,  small,  + asovonsdg,  pertaining  to 
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hearing:  see  acoustic.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  aug- 
ment weak  sounds ; of  or  pertaining  to  an  in- 
strument for  augmenting  weak  sounds. 

II.  n.  An  aural  instrument  designed  to  col- 
lect and  augment  small  sounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  partially  deaf  in  hearing, 
microcrith  (ml'kro-krith),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispag, 
small,  + spidy,  barley:  see  crith.]  In  chem., 
the  unit  of  molecular  weight,  denoting  the 
weight  of  the  half-molecule  of  hydrogen, 
microcrystalline  (ml-kro-kris'ta-lin),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + spvcTaXluvog,  crystalline:  see 
crystalline.]  Minutely  crystalline : said  of  crys- 
talline rocks  of  which  the  constituents  are  in- 
dividually so  minute  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye ; 
cryptocrystalline.  Many  lithologists  use  microcrystal- 
line and  cryptocrystalline  as  synonymous.  Kosenbusch, 
however,  uses  the  former  term  to  designate  that  structure 
of  the  ground-mass  in  which  the  constituent  minerals  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  be  specifically  determined, 
and  the  latter  for  a structure  which  can  be  recognized  as 
crystalline,  but  in  which  the  individual  components  can- 
not be  specifically  identified. 

microcrystallitic  (ml-kro-kris-ta-lit'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  pispog,  small,  + spvaraXfog,  crystal,  + - ite 2 
+ -ic.]  A term  used  by  Geikie  to  designate  a 
devitrification  product  in  which  this  process 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  little  or  no  glass- 
base  appears,  the  original  glassy  substance  hav- 
ing become  changed  into  an  aggregation  of 
crystallites  or  “little  granules,  needles,  and 
hairs.”  See  microfelsitic. 
microcyst  (mi'kro-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispog,  small, 
+ svang,  the  bladder,  a bag,  pouch.]  In  Myx- 
omycetes,  the  resting  state  of  swarm-spores, 
which  become  rounded  off  and  invested  with  a 
delicate  membrane,  or  sometimes  only  with  a 
firm  border,  and  may  return  again  under  favor- 
able conditions  to  a state  of  movement.  See 
Myxomycetes,  swarm-spore. 
microcyte  (mi'kro-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispi g,  small, 
+ svrog,  a hollow,  cavity:  seecyte.j  1.  A small 
cell  or  corpuscle. 

The  microcytes.  Very  small  bodies,  for  the  most  part 
colourless,  freely  suspended  in  the  plasma. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  123. 

2.  A small  blood-corpuscle,  in  size  from  2 to  6 
micromillimeters,  found,  often  in  large  num- 
bers, in  many  cases  of  anemia, 
microcythemia  (mPkro-sI-the'mi-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + svrog,  a hollow  (see  microcyte), 
+ alga,  blood.]  That  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  there  are  many  corpuscles  of  diminished 
size. 

microcytosis  (mi,/kro-si-td,sis),  m.  Microcythe- 
mia. 

microdactylous  (mi-kro-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + Sdsrvfog,  finger:  see  dactyl.] 
Having  short  or  small  fingers  or  toes, 
microdentism  (mi-kro-den'tizm),  m.  [<  Gr. 
pispig,  small,  + L.  den(t-)s,  = E.  tooth,  + -ism.] 
Smallness  of  the  teeth. 

Microdentism  — mere  smallness  of  the  teeth — was 
chronicled  in  fourteen  of  the  hundred  cases. 

Lancet,  No.  3432,  p.  1152. 

micro-detector  (mPkro-de-tek'tor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pispig,  small,  + E.  detector.]  A sensitive  gal- 
vanoscope. 

Microdiptera  (ml-kro-dip'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pispi ig,  small,  + NL.  Diptera.]  In  entom., 
the  smaller  kinds  of  flies  collectively  consid- 
ered. 

Microdon  (ml'kro-don),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803), 

< Gr.  pispig,  small,  + oSovg  (oSovr-)  = E.  tooth.] 

1.  In  entom.,  an  important  genus  of  syrphid 
flies,  containing  a few  European  and  about  20 
North  American  species.  They  are  large,  nearly 
bare,  usually  short  and  thick-set,  with  flattened  scutellum 
and  short  wings,  in  which  there  is  a stump  of  a vein  in  the 
first  posterior  cell  from  the  third  longitudinal  vein.  The 
larva:  are  remarkable  objects,  resembling  shells,  and  have 
twice  been  described  and  named  as  mollusks.  M.  globo- 
su8  is  an  example. 

2.  In  iclith.,  a genus  of  pycnodont  fishes  of  the 
Cretaceous  period.  Agassiz,  1833. — 3.  In  conch., 

*a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Conrad,  1842. 
microdont  (mi'fao-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  pispig, 
small,  + oSovg  (oSavr-)  = E.  tooth.]  Having 
short  or  small  teeth. 

The  microdont  races  are  the  low-caste  natives  of  central 
and  southern  India ; the  Polynesians ; the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ; mixed  Europeans  not  British;  and  the  British. 

Science,  IV.  538. 

micro-electric  (mi-kro-e-lek'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pispig,  small,  + E.  electric.]  Having  electric 
properties  in  a very  small  degree Micro-elec- 

tric metrology,  the  measurement  of  minute  electric 
quantities. 

microfarad  (ml-kro-far'ad),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispig, 
small,  + E .farad.]  The  practical  unit  of  elec- 
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trical  capacity,  equal  to  the  millionth  part  of  a 
farad.  It  is  the  capacity  of  about  three  miles 
of  an  Atlantic  cable. 

microfelsite  (mi-kro-fel'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispog, 
small,  + E.  felsite.]  A part  of  an  igneous 
rock  which  is  microfelsitic  in  texture  under 
the  microscope. 

microfelsitic  (mI//kro-fel-sit'ik),  a.  [<  micro- 
felsite + -ic.]  The  designation  suggested  by 
Zirkel  for  a devitrified  glass  when  the  devitri- 
fication has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  hya- 
line character  is  lost,  hut,  not  far  enough  to  give 
rise  to  the  development  of  distinctly  individu- 
alized mineral  forms.  Other  lithologists  have  used 
this  word  with  different  shades  of  meaning.  Kosenbusch 
defines  it  as  follows : “ This  substance,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  micro-  and  crypto-crystalline  aggregates  by 
the  absence  of  any  action  on  polarized  light,  and  from 
what  may  properly  be  called  glass  by  not  being  entirely 
without  structure  and  by  being  decidedly  less  transparent, 
I call  microfelsite  or  the  microfelsitic  base." 

microfoliation  (mi-kro-fo-li-a'shon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pispig,  small,  + E .foliation.]  Microscopic  foli- 
ation, or  that  which  is  not  distinctly  recognized 
by  the  naked  eye : a term  used  by  Bonney  in 
discussing  the  effect  of  pressure  in  Paleozoic 
sedimentary  rocks.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
XLIY.  44. 

Microgadus  (mi-kro-ga'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pi- 
spig,  small,  + NL.  Gadus,  q.  v.]  A genus  of 


Atlantic  Tomcod,  or  Frost-fish  ( Microgadus  tomcod). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 


small  gadoid  fishes,  established  by  .Gill  in  1865; 
the  tomcod S.  M.  tomcod  is  a well-known  species  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States ; M.  proximus  is  its 
representative  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Microgaster  (mi-kro-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1804),  < Gr.  fiinpdg , small,  + yaarfjp , sto- 
mach: see  gaster^.j  1.  A notable  genus  of 
parasitic  hymenopters  of  the  family  Braconidce , 
giving  name  to  the  subfamily  Microfjasterince. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  three  submarginal  cells  of 
the  fore  wings  (the  second  one  often  incomplete),  and  by 
having  the  hind  tibial  spurs  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  tarsi.  Many  are  known  from  Europe  and  North  Ameri- 
ca, as  M.  subcompletus  of  the  former  country,  which  is  para- 
sitic on  various  lepidopterous  larvfe. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus. 

Microgasterinse  (mi-kro-gas-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Microgaster  + -ince.]  A large  subfam- 
ily of  Braconidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Micro- 
gaster, having  the  mesonotal  sutures  invisible 
and  tbe  large  marginal  cell  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  wing.  There  are  many  species,  of  6 genera,  the 
largest  one  of  which,  Apanteles,  has  69  species  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  Their  larvae  parasitize  many  insects,  espe- 
cially lepidopterous  larvae,  issuing  from  the  body  of  the 
host  and  spinning  cocoons  either  singly  or  in  mass.  A. 
glomeratus  is  an  abundant  parasite  of  the  cabbage-worm, 
Pieris  rapee,  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 

microgeological  ( mi-kro-je-o-1  o j ' i-kal ) , a.  [< 
microgeolog-y  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  micro- 
geology ; dependent  on  or  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  microscope  in  relation  to  geology:  as, 
microgeological  investigations. 

microgeology  (mrkro-je-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pi- 
sp6g,  small,  + E.  geology.]  That  department 
of  the  science  of  geology  whose  facts  are  as- 
certained by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Microglossa  (ml-kro-glos'a),  n.  [NL.,  also  Mi- 
croglossus,  Microglo'ssum,  < Gr.  putpdg,  small,  + 
yluaaa,  the  tongue:  see  glossa.]  In  ornith.,  a 
genus  of  cockatoos  of  the  family  Cacatuidce,  es- 
tablished by  Geoffroy  in  1809.  It  contains  the 
great  black  cockatoos,  as  M.  aterrimum,  goliath,  and  alec, 
to,  all  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  of  the 
Papuan  region. 

microglossia  (ml-kro-glos'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
putpdg,  small,  + ykfoccsa,  the  tongue : see  glossa.] 
Congenital  smallness  of  the  tongue. 

Microglossidse(mi-kro-glos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Microglossa  + -idee.]  A family  of  psittaeine 
birds,  the  black  cockatoos:  synonymous  with 
Cacatuidce. 

Microglossias  (mFkro-glo-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Microglossa  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Caca- 
tuidee,  represented  by  the  genus  Microglossa, 
and  containing  the  black  cockatoos. 

microgonidial  (mFkro-go-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  mi- 
crogonidium  + -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling a microgonidium. 


microgonidium 

microgonidium  (mi " kro-go-nid'  i-um) , n. ; pi. 
microgonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pticpoc,  small,  + 

NL.  gonidium.]  A gonidium  of  small  size  as 
compared  with  certain  others  produced  by  the 
same  species.  Applied  to  both  alg®  and  fungi. 

The  latter  form  [of  Chlorococcum ] is  said  to  arise  from 
the  former  by  internal  cell-division,  which  results  in  the 
production  of  “gonidia”  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  being 
termed  macrogonidia,  and  the  smaller  microgonidia. 

^ Bessey,  Botany,  p.  219. 

microgram  (mi'kro-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptttpAg, 
small,  + E.  gram2.]  The  millionth  part  of  a 
gram,  being  about  Tnhm  of  a grain  troy, 
microgranite  (ml-kro-gran'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  put- 
pig,  small,  + E.  granite. ] A granite  of  mi- 
crocrystalline texture. 

microgranitic  (mr'kro-gra-nit'ik),  a.  [<  micro- 
granite + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  microgranite. — 
Microgranitic  structure.  See  quartz-porphyry. 
microgranulitic  (mi-kro-gran-u-lit'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  fwcpd g,  small,  + E.  granulitic.]  In  lithol., 
an  epithet  applied  by  Levy  to  a form  of  grani- 
toid structure  which  is  so  finely  crystallized 
that  it  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  revealed 
as  being  made  up  of  crystalline  individuals 
each  having  its  own  independent  orientation, 
so  that  in  polarized  light  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a brilliantly  colored  mosaic.  The 
microgranulitic  structure,  as  this  term  is  used  by  Ldvy, 
differs  from  the  micropegmatitic  in  the  crystalline  indi- 
^viduals  of  the  latter  having  all  one  common  orientation. 

micrograph  (mi'kro-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  pacpig, 
small,  + ypatpetv,  write.]  Same  as  micropanto- 
graph. 

micrographer  (mi-krog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  microg- 
raph-y  + -er1.]  One  who  is  versed  in  microg- 
raphy. 

micrographic  (mi-kro-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  micro- 
graphique;  as  micrography  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  micrography. 

micrographist  (mi-krog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  microg- 
raph-y  + -isf.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  microg- 
raphy; a micrographer. 
micrography  (mi-krog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  micro- 
graphie,  < Gr.  putpA g,  small,  + -ypaipia,  < ypd- 
<petv,  write.  Cf.  Gr.  patpoypaifiuv,  ‘write  small,’ 
i.  e.,  with  a short  vowel.]  1.  The  description 
of  objects  too  small  to  be  discerned  without 
the  aid  of  a microscope. — 2.  Writing  in  very 
small  of  microscopic  characters. 

Microhierax  (mi-kro-hl'e-raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pacpdg,  small,  + tepaj,  a Jiawk,  falcon : see  Bie- 
rax.\  A genus  of  very  small  hawks  of  the  fam- 
ily Falconidw,  established  by  R.  B.  Sharpe  in 
1874;  the  falconets;  the  finch-falcons,  it  con- 
tains  the  diminutive  species  usually  referred  to  the  genus 
Hierax , which  name  is  preoccupied  in  another  department 
of  zoology.  The  range  of  the  genus  includes  southern 
Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  M.  ccerulescens,  fringUlarius , melanoleucus,  and 
erythrogenys. 

microhm  (mik'rom),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptttpAg,  small,  + 
E.  ohm,]  An  electrical  unit  equal  to  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  an  ohm. 

microlepidopter  (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'ter),  n.  In 
entom.,  an  insect  of  one  of  the  families  included 
in  the  Microlepidoptera. 

Microlepidoptera  (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptitpog,  small,  + NL.  Lepidop- 
tera;  q.  v.]  The  smaller  and  more  simply  or- 
ganized moths,  including,  generally,  the  smaller 
Pyralidce,  the  TOrtricidte,  the  Tineidce , and  the 
Pteropliorida;.  These  insects  do  not  constitute  a natu- 
ral division,  and  the  name  is  merely  used  for  convenience, 
the  other  memberB  of  the  order  being  distinguished  as 
MacrolepidopUra , or  simply  as  Lepidoptera. 
microiepidopteran  (mi-kro-lop-i-dop'to-ran),n. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Mierolepidopterous. 

II.  n.  A microlepidopter. 
microlepidopterist  (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-rist), 
n.  [<  Microlepidoptera  + -ist.]  One  who  is 
versedinthe  naturalhistoryof  Microlepidoptera, 
mierolepidopterous  (mi-kro-lep-i-dop'te-rus), 
a.  [<  Microlepidoptera  + -ows.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  microlepidopters. 

Microlicia  (mi-kro-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Don,  1823), 
so  called  as  having  the  leaves  usually  small ; < 
Gr.  fiuipoq,  small,  4-  ATwtAg,  universal,  general, 
< Ahog,  all.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Melastomacem  and  type  of  the  tribe  Micro- 
liciese,  characterized  by  very  unequal  stamens 
with  beaked  or  tube-bearing  anthers,  the 
connective  elongated  at  the  base,  and  by  the 
calyx-lobes  being  shorter  than  the  tube.  They 
are  erect  branching  undershrubs,  usually  not  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  high,  with  small  leaves,  which  are  generally 
glandular-dotted,  and  solitary,  commonly  rose-purple  or 
white  flowers,  which  are  axillary  or  sometimes  terminal. 
There  are  about  100  species,  natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Peru.  A few  are  sometimes  found  in  greenhouses. 
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Microliciese  (mi//kro-li-8l'e-e),  n.  pi,  [NL. 
(Triana,  1865),  < Microlicia  + -ex.]  A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Melastomacese  and  the 
subfamily  Melastomese,  characterized  by  the 
cylindrical  or  angular  capsule,  conical  or  con- 
vex at  the  apex,  by  the  connective  often  be- 
ing produced  below  the  anther-cells,  and  by 
oblong  or  ovoid  seeds.  The  tribe  embraces  16  gen- 
era,  Microlicia  being  the  type,  and  about  280  species,  all 
of  which  are  found  in  tropical  America. 

microlite  (mi'kro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pm/mc 
+ TitOog,  stone:  see  -life.]  1.  A mineral 
to  pyrochlore,  occurring  in  regular  octahedrons 
having  a brownish  color  and  a resinous  luster. 
It  is  essentially  a niobate  of  calcium.  It  was  first  found 
at  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts,  in  minute  crystals 
(whence  the  name),  later  in  Virginia  in  larger  crystals 
sometimes  weighing  several  pounds. 

2.  Same  as  rnicrolith : an  incorrect  use. 
microliter  (mi-kro-le'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  fwepoc , small, 
+ E.  liter.]  The  millionth  part  of  a liter, 
microlith  (nri'kro-litk),  n.  [<  Gr.  funpog , small, 
+ Mdog,  stone.]  A name  proposed  by  Vogel- 
sang, in  1867,  to  designate  the  u microscopic 
acicular  components  of  rocks”;  a u microscop- 
ic individual”  ( Zirkel ).  The  usage  of  later  litholo- 
gists differs  considerably  in  the  application  of  this  term. 
By  some  it  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  crystallite, 
which  is  properly  an  aggregation  of  microscopic  globular 
forms  (globulites).  By  others  crystallites  are  considered 
as  differing  from  microliths  in  that  the  latter  have  the 
internal  structure  of  true  crystals,  while  in  the  former 
this  cannot  be  recognized.  Elongated  or  lath-shaped  forms 
and  such  as  resemble  an  hour-glass  in  shape  are  those 
now  most  generally  designated  as  microliths;  if  curved  or 
more  or  less  twisted  or  hair-like,  they  are  frequently  Called 
trichites.  Microliths  are  most  frequently  seen  in  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  and  are  especially  abundant  as  primary 
forms  of  crystallization  in  glassy  lavas.  The  feldspars, 
hornblende,  augite,  and  apatite  are  minerals  most  com- 
monly found  assuming  this  form, 
microlithic  (mi-kro-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  putpog, 
small,  + Ttfflog,  a stone,  + -ic.]  1.  Of  or  per- 

taining to  or  consisting  of  small  stones : op- 
posed to  megalithic. 

The  cognate  examples  in  the  microlithic  styles  afford  us 
very  little  assistance. 

J.  Fergmson,  Itllde  Stone  Monuments,  p.  47. 
2.  In  lithol.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
microliths. 

microlitic  (mi-kro-lit'ik),  a.  [<  microlite  + -ic.] 
Same  as  microlithic,  2. 

micrological  (mi-kro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  micrology 2 
+ -ic-al.]  Characterized  hy  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Of  that  equanimity,  circumspection,  patienoe  of  re- 
search, intellectual  discipline,  and  equipment  of  micro- 
logical  scholarship,  without  which  it  is  given  to  no  man 
to  be  a philologist,  he  has,  unhappily,  made  the  most  pe- 
nurious provision.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  350. 

micrologically  (mi-kro-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
micrological  manner ; by  means  of  exact  atten- 
tion to  minute  details. 

If  things  are  to  be  scanned  so  micrologically. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  277,  note. 

micrology1  (mi-krol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  putpig,  small, 
+ -Aoyia,  < Byeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  mi- 
crology2.]  That  part  of  science  which  is  de- 
pendent on  microscopic  investigations;  microg- 
raphy. 

micrology2  (mi-krol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  putpoloyla, 
the  quality  of  being  careful  about  trifles,  < pt- 
upoMyog,  careful  about  trifles,  penurious,  cap- 
tious, lit.  gathering  little  things,  < putpig,  small, 
little,  + "kkyuv,  gather:  see  -ology.  Cf.  microl- 
ogy1.] Undue  attention  to  minute,  unimpor- 
tant matters;  minute  erudition. 

There  is  less  micrology  ...  in  his  erudition. 

jR obberds,  W.  Taylor,  II.  146.  ( Davies .) 

Micromastictora  (mi'kro-mas-tik'to-ra),  n.  pi, 
NL.,<  Gr.  putpig,  small,  -r  paarkrup, a scourger, 
paorifriv,  whip,  scourge,  < pdart^  (paorty-),  a 
whip,  scourge.]  In  Sollas’s  classification  of 
sponges,  one  of  two  main  branches  of  the  phy- 
lum Parazoa  or  Spongiee,  characterized  hy  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  choanocytes, 
which  are  about  0.003  millimeter  in  diameter. 
The  Micromastictora  are  all  non-calcareous  sponges,  and 
are  divided  by  Hollas  into  two  classes.  Myxospongice  and 
Silicispongice.  They  are  also  called  Noncalcarea  (Vosmaer) 
and  Plethospongice  (Sollas).  The  term  is  contrasted  with 
Megamastictora. 

micromelus  (mi-krom'e-lus),  n.  [<  Gr.  pittpo- 
peXr/g,  small-limbed,  < putpig,  small,  + pehog,  a 
limb.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  with  abnormally 
small  limbs. 

micromeral  (mi'kro-me-ral),  a.  [<  micromere 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a micromere:  as, 
micromeral  blastomeres. 
micromere  (mi'kro-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  pmpopepr/g, 
consisting  of  small  parts,  < putpig,  small,  + 
pipog,  a part.]  The  smaller  one  of  two  masses 
or  moieties  into  which  the  vitellus  of  a lamelli- 


, small, 
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branch,  as  a fresh-water  mussel,  divides;  the 
so-called  “animal  cell”  of  Raid,  which  further 
subdivides  into  blastomeres.  See  macromere. 

Micromeria  (ml-kro-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham),  < Gr.  pacpAg,  small,  + fiipog,  part.]  A 
genus  of  labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Saturejese 
and  the  subtribe  Melissese.  The  calyx  is  tubular, 
commonly  thirteen-nerved,  and  about  equally  five- toothed. 
The  corolla  is  short,  rarely  exserted  from  the  calyx,  bilabi- 
ate, the  upper  lip  erect,  ftattish,  entire,  or  emarginate,  the 
lower  spreading  and  three-parted.  The  filaments  are 
arcuate-ascending,  the  anterior  pair  longer;  the  anthers 
are  two-celled.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  whorls,  axillary 
or  crowded  into  a spike,  or  are  sometimes  single  or  cy- 
mose  in  the  opposite  axils.  The  species,  numbering  about 
60,  are  low  herbs  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  sweet-odor- 
ous, of  various  habit,  distributed  pretty  widely  in  the  old 
world,  with  a few  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  two  or  three  in  the  United  States.  M.  Chantissnnis  is  a 
well-known  sweet-scented  herb  of  California  called  yerba 
buena.  M.  obovata  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  called 
allheal. 

micromeric  (mi-kro-mer'ik),  a.  [<  micromere  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  micromeral. 
micromeritic  (ml'kro-me-vit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ptKpdg, 
small,  + pipog,  a part.]  A term  suggested  hy 
Vogelsang  for  a granitoid  or  thoroughly  crys- 
talline texture  of  a rock  so  fine  as  to  be  recog- 
nizable only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
micrometer1  (mi'kro-me-ter),  n.  [<  micro-  + 
meter'd.]  a unit  of  length  equal  to  a millionth 
of  a meter,  or  to  a thousandth  ol  a millimeter, 
hence  to  a micron  or  to  25400  of  an  inch. 
micrometer2  (ml-krom'e-ter),  n.  [=F . micro- 
metre=Sp.  micr6metro=Pg.  It.  micrometro, <Gr. 
yutpAg, small,  +perpov, measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  very  small  lengths  and  angles. 
All  micrometers  depend  upon  two  principles,  magnification 
and  oblique  measurement.  Magnification  determines  an 
angle  by  measuring  the  arc  that  subtends  it  upon  a circle 
of  large  fixed  radius,  having  its  center  coincident  with  the 
vertex  of  the  angle.  Thus,  a mirror  turning  through  a 
small  angle  may  reflect  a spot  of  light  upon  a distant  scale. 
Oblique  measurement  (see  diagonal  scale,  under  diagonal ) 
ascertains  a length  by  measuring  the  distance  at  which  it 
subtends  a small  fixed  angle.  Thus,  the  wedge-micrometeriB 
a long  wedge-shaped  piece  of  metal  or  glass  with  its  slop- 
ing sides  as  truly  plane  as  possible,  and  gi  aduated  along  its 
length.  It  is  used  to  measure  the  distance  between  two 
points  having  a rigid  circuitous  connection,  but  a vacant 
space  about  the  line  bet  ween  them.  The  wedge  being  thrust 
between  the  points,  the  distance  it  penetrates  shows  how 
far  apart  they  are.  The  principle  of  oblique  measurement 
is,  in  nearly  all  micrometers,  applied  under  the  form  of  a 
fine  screw,  the  number  of  whose  revolutions  and  parts  of  a 
revolution,  in  advancing  from  one  point  to  another,  mea- 
sures the  amount  of  this  advance.  In  this  case  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  is  the  fixed  angle,  while  the  reading  of  the 
screw-head  is  proportional  to  the  variable  radius  at  which 
this  angle  is  subtended  by  the  length  to  be  measured. — 
Annular  or  circular  micrometer,  a micrometer  con- 
sisting, in  its  most  approved  form,  of  a disk  of  parallel 
plate  glass,  having  in  its  center  a round  hole  to  the  edges 
of  which  a ring  of  metal  is  cemented  and  afterward 
truly  turned  in  a lathe.  The  disk  being  mounted  in  a 
brass  tube,  so  that  it  may  be  accurately  adjusted  in  the 
focus  of  the  eyepiece  and  applied  to  a telescope,  the 
metal  ring  is  alone  visible,  and  appears  as  if  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  whence  the  instrument  is  called  the 
suspended  annular  micrometer.  Brande  and  Cox , Diet.,  II. 
616  (changed). — Double-image  micrometer,  a microm- 
eter having  an  optical  apparatus  which  produces  two 
images  of  every  object,  as  A and  A',  B and  B'.  Then,  A 
may  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  B',  or  B may  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with  A',  and  the  position  01  the 
parts  producing  the  double  image  will  then  show  the  dis- 
tance between  A and  B.— Filar  micrometer,  a microm- 
eter in  which  the  two  objects  whose  distance  is  to  be 
measured  are  brought  into  coincidence  with  two  spider- 
lines in  the  principal  focus  of  a telescope  or  microscope, 
one  of  these  webs  being  movable  by  turning  a micrometer- 
screw.  The  astronomical  filar  micrometer  is  also  provid- 
ed with  a graduated  position -circle,  apparatus  for  illumi- 
nation, etc.— Micrometer-balance,  a form  of  balance 
adapted  to  the  exact  determination  of  very  small  weights 
or  differences  in  weight  That  devised  by  Kershaw  for 
testing  the  weight  of  gold  pieces  consists  of  a steelyard 
supported  on  a knife-edged  fulcrum  and  geared  with  a 
wheel  graduated  to  half-grains.  If  the  coin  is  of  correct 
weight,  the  index  points  to  zero.  If  it  is  light,  the  lever- 
age of  the  beam  turns  the  wheel  until  equilibrium  is  at- 
tained, when  the  index-bar  points  to  the  number  of  half- 
grains of  shortage.  E.  II.  Knight. — Mother-of-pearl 
micrometer,  Cavallo’s  micrometer,  which  consists  of  a 
thin  semitransparent  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  ^ of  an 
inch  wide,  having  fine  graduations.  It  is  mounted  within 
the  tube  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens  of  the  telescope,  where 
the  image  of  the  object  under  observation  is  produced. 

micrometer-screw  (ml-krom'e-ter-skro),  n.  A 
screw  attacked  to  optical  and  mathematical 
instruments  as  a means  of  measuring  very  small 
angles.  The  pitch  of  the  screw  is  made  exceedingly  small, 
while  the  graduated  head  is  large,  thus  securing  great  ex- 
actness and  simplicity  in  use. 

micrometric  (ml-kro-met'rik),  a.  [=  F.  micro- 
metrique;  as  micrometer  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
the  micrometer ; made  hy  the  micrometer : as, 
micrometric  measurements, 
micrometrical  (mi-kro-met'ri-kal),  a,  [<  mi- 
crometric + -al.]  Same  as  micrometric. 
micrometrically  (mi-kro-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  a micrometer. 
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micrometry  (mi-krom'et-ri),  re.  [=  F.  micro- 
metrie;  as  micrometer  + -y'^.]  The  art  of  mea- 
suring small  objects  or  distances  with  a mi- 
crometer. 

micromillimeter,  micromillimetre  (mi-kro- 

mil'i-me-ter),  re.  [<  Gr.  piitp6c,  small, + E.  milli- 
meter.]  1.  The  millionth  part  of  amillimeter; 
a millimicron. — 2.  The  thousandth  part  of  a 
millimeter:  formerly  used  by  biologists.  The 
term  used  by  physicists  is  micron. 
micromineralogical  (ml " kro-min,/e-ra-loj ' i- 
kal),  a.  [<  microminera!og-y,+  - ic-al .]  Per- 
taining to  micromineralogy. 

Rocks  may  occur  the  structure  of  which  . . . has  been 
yet  more  obscured  by  subsequent  micromineralogical 
change.  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  XXIV.  42. 

micromineralogy  (mi-kro-min-e-ral'o-ji),  n. 
[<  Gr.  pmpdg,  small,  + E.  mineralogy .]  That 
part  of  mineralogy  which  has  to  do  with  the 
study  of  the  optical,  chemical,  or  other  char- 
acters of  minerals  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
as  they  are  observed,  for  example,  in  thin  sec- 
tions of  rocks. 

micron  (mi'kron),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  putpiv,  neut. 
offuicpdp,  also  o/uKpd; , small,  minute.]  The  mil- 
lionth part  of  a meter,  hence  a micrometer  or 
a thousandth  of  a millimeter,  or  254-00  of  an 
inch.  This  term  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  is 
adopted  by  all  metrologists.  The  quantity  is  denoted  by 
the  Greek  letter  g written  above  the  line  : as  25. 4M  =1  mil. 
Micronesian  (mi-kro-ne'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Micronesia  (<  Gr.  piKpovTjaof,  a small  island,  < 
fuiipds,  small,  + 7 >ijooc,  an  island:  see  def.)  + 
-an.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Micronesia,  a 
collection  of  islands  and  groups  of  islands, 
chiefly  of  coral  formation,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Marshall,  Gil- 
bert, Caroline,  and  Ladrone  groups. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Micro- 
nesia. 

micronometer  (mi-kro-nom'e-ter),  n.  A cor- 
rupt form  of  microchronometer. 
micronucleus  (mi-kro-nu'kle-us),  it. ; pi.  mi- 
cronuclei (-i).  [NL.,  < Gr.  puipig,  small,  + NL. 

nucleus,  q.  v.]  A small  nucleus;  specially, 
in  Infusoria,  the  reproductive  nucleus  as  op- 
posed to  the  nutritive  nucleus  or  macronu- 
cleus. 

micronymy  (mi-kron'i-mi),  n.  [<  (ir.j-UKpuvvpoc, 
< fwcpoi;,  small,  + bvvpa,  ovopa,  name.]  The  use 
of  short  easy  words  instead  of  long  hard  ones. 

Astronomers  have  set  an  example  in  micronymy  that 
anatomists  might  well  follow. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  529. 

micro-organic  (mi"  kro-6r-gan ' ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fimpbc,  small,  + E.  organic,  after  micro-organ- 
ism.] Having  the  character  of  a micro-organ- 
ism; of  or  pertaining  to  microbes  and  other 
micro-organisms ; microbial, 
micro-organism  (mi-kro-6r'gan-izm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
piupdg,  small,  + E.  organism.]  A microscopic 
organism,  as  a bacillus,  bacterium,  or  vibrio ; 
a microbe ; a microzoary. 

The  microorganisms  of  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
of  men  and  the  lower  animals.  Amer.  Mat.,  XXIII.  66. 

Micropalama  (mi-kro-pal'a-ma),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
fimpdc,  small,  + naXa/u),  the  palm  of  tho  hand: 
see  palm1.]  A genus  of  Scolopacidce  establish- 
ed by  S.  F.  Baird  in  1858 : so  called  from  the 


Stilt-sandpiper  (Micropalama  himantopus ). 


semipalmation  of  the  feet ; the  stilt-sandpipers. 
There  is  but  one  species,  M.  himantopus,  a common  bird 
of  North  America.  It  is  migratory  through  the  United 
States  in  spring  and  fall,  breeding  in  high  latitudes. 

micropantograph  (ml-kro-pan'to-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  pixpoc,  small,  + E.  pantograph.]  An  instru- 
ment constructed  on  the  general  principle  of  the 
pantograph  for  executing  extremely  minute 
writing  and  engraving.  By  means  of  this  instrument 
the  Lord’s  prayer  has  been  written  on  glass  within  the 
space  of  3s6Voo  of  a square  inch.  Also  called  micrograph. 
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microparasite  (mi-kro-par'a-sit),  n.  [<  Gr. 

giupdi;,  small,  + E.  parasite.]  A parasitic  micro- 
organism. 

The  number  of  substances  which  are  less  injurious  to 
man  than  to  micro-parasites  is  very  small. 

Science , III.  130. 

microparasitic  (ml-kro-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  [<  mi- 
croparasite + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  or 
pertaining  to  microparasites ; caused  by  mi- 
croparasites : as,  microparasitic  diseases, 
micropathological  (mi-kro-path-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  micropatholog-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  micropathology:  as,  micropathological  inves- 
tigation. 

micropathologist  (mI//kr6-pa-thol'o-jist),  n. 
[<  micropatliolog-y  + -1st.]  One  who  treats  of 
or  is  versed  in  micropathology, 
micropathology  (mi  kro-pa-thol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
potpoq,  small,  + E.  pathology.]  1.  The  scientific 
study  of  micro-organisms  in  their  relations  to 
disease. — 2.  Morbid  histology, 
micropegmatite  (mi-kro-peg'ma-tlt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
gtapbr,  small,  + E.  pegmatite.]  A microscopic 
intergrowth  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
micropegmatitic  (mi-kro-peg-ma-tit'ik),  a.  [< 
micropegmatite  + -ic.]  Having  the  structure 
of  graphic  granite,  hut  in  a microscopic  rather 
than  macroscopic  form.  See  pegmatite  and  mi- 
crogranulitic. 

microperthitic  (mi,/kro-per-thit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
[wcpdg,  small,  4-  E .perthite  + -ic.]  Exhibiting, 
under  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  perthite 
— that  is,  an  interlamination  of  orthoclase  (or 
microcline)  and  albite.  Nature,  XXXVH.  459. 
microphagist  (mi-krof  'a-jist),  n.  [<  Gr.  patpoq, 
small,  + tpayelv,  eat,  + -ist.]  An  eater  of  micro- 
scopic objects;  an  animal  that  feeds  upon  or- 
ganisms of  microscopic  size. 

Several  species  [of  diatoms]  . . . have  been  supplied  in 
abundance  by  the  careful  dissection  of  the  above  microph- 
agists.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.  (Phila.  ed.,  1856),  p.  3u5. 

microphone  (mi'kro-fon),  re.  [=  F.  microphone 
= Sp.  microfono,  < Gr.  putp&q,  small,  + <j>on n), 
voice,  sound.]  An  instrument  for  augmenting 
small  sounds.  The  instrument  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Hughes  in  1878  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
substances  possessing  little  electrical  conductivity  are 
placed  in  the  course  of  an  electric  current,  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  system  is  much  increased  by  even  the  very  small- 
est amount  of  pressure.  The  instrument  has  various 
forms,  but  in  most  of  them  one  piece  of  charcoal  is  held 
loosely  between  two  other  pieces  in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  affected  by  the  slightest  vibrations  conveyed  to  it  by 
the  air  or  by  any  other  medium.  The  two  external  pieces 
are  placed  in  connection  with  a telephone,  and  when  the 
ear  is  placed  at  the  ear-piece  of  the  telephone  the  sounds 
caused  by  a fly  walking  on  the  wooden  support  of  the  mi- 
crophone appear  as  loud  as  the  tramp  of  a horse.  By 
suitable  arrangements  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  con- 
veyed from  a distance  by  the  telephone  can  be  made  au- 
dible in  every  part  of  a hall. — Microphone  relay,  a deli- 
cate microphone  mounted  on  or  connected  with  the  mem- 
^brane  of  the  receiving  telephone,  as  a relay.  See  relay. 

microphonic  (mi-kro-fon'ik),  a.  [As  micro- 
phone + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained 
by  means  of  the  microphone ; serving  to  inten- 
sify small  or  weak  sounds ; microcoustic.  Also 
microphonous. 

A large  induction-coil  is  essential  in  connection  with 
the  transmitter  when  this  receiver  is  used,  and  any  mi- 
crophonic  transmitter  will  answer. 

T.  D.  Lockwood,  Elect.,  Mag.,  and  Teleg.,  p.  315. 

microphonics  (mi-kro-fon'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  * mi- 
crophonic : see  -ics.]  The  science  of  augment- 
ing small  sounds. 

microphonous  (mi-krof'o-nus),  a.  [As  micro- 
^ phone  + -ous.]  Same  as  microphonic. 
microphony  (mi'kro-fo-ni),  n.  [=  F.  miero- 
phonie,  < Gr.  pmpo^uvia,  weakness  of  voice,  < 
giKp6<porvoc,  having  a small  or  weak  voice,  < pi- 
updc,  small,  + voice.]  Weakness  of  voice, 
microphotograph  (mi-kro-fo'to-graf),  re.  [< 
Gr.  fimpoc,  small,  + E.  photograph.]  1.  A 
photograph  of  any  object,  made  so  small  as  to 
require  a microscope  for  its  examination;  “a 
microscopic  photograph  of  a macroscopic  ob- 
ject” (A.  C.  Mercer). — 2.  See  photomicrograph. 
microphotography  (mi'kro-fo-tog'ra-fi),  re.  [< 
Gr.  pittpoc,  small,  + E.  photography.]  The 
photographing  of  objects  of  any  sizo  upon  a 
microscopic  or  very  small  scale.  A notable  use  of 
microphotography  was  the  copying  of  letters  and  des- 
patches to  be  carried  by  carrier-pigeons  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870-1.  Compare  photomicrography. 
microphthalmia  (mi-krof-thal'mi-a),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  pmpdijiBaApog,  having  small  eyes,  < putpbc, 
small,  + oifidaApdg,  eye:  see  ophthalmia.]  An 
abnormal  smallness  of  the  eye.  Also  microph- 
thalmy. 

microphthalmic  (mi-krof-thal'mik),  a.  [<  mi- 
crophthalmia + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  microphthalmia. 


Micropterus 

microphthalmy  (mi'krof-thal-mi),  re,  [<  NL. 
microphthalmia,  q.  v.]  Same  as  microphthal- 
mia. 

Microphthira  (mi-krof-thi'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fiinpoQ,  small,  + tjrtdp,  a louse.]  Li  Latreille’s 
system  of  classification,  the  ninth  family  of  his 
Acera,  or  Acarides,  consisting  of  the  six-legged 
larval  stages  of  various  mites.  Leptus  and  the  two 
other  supposed  genera  which  he  located  here  represent  the 
genera  Aryas  and  Trombidium.  Also  Microphthiria. 

microphthire  (mi'krof-thir),  n.  A larval  acarid 
with  six  legs;  a member  of  the  Microphthira. 

microphylline  (mi-kro-fil'in),  a.  [As  micro- 
pliyll-ous  + -tree.]  Composed  of  minute  leaf- 
lets or  scales. 

Considered  in  the  way  of  analogy,  the  foliaceous  Venn- 
cariseci  may  be  said  to  represent  Umbilicaria  and  Pan- 
naria  : passing,  like  both  of  these,  into  microphylline,  and, 
like  the  last,  into  finally  almost  crustaceous  forms. 

Tuckerman , Gen.  Lichenum,  p.  245. 

microphyllous  (mi-kro-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  piupb- 
ijv'AAog,  having  small  leaves,  < piKpdg,  small,  + 
ipvAAov,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  having  small  leaves. 

microphysiography  (mi-kro-fiz-i-og'ra-fi),  re. 
[<  Gr.  fitKpog,  small,  + E.  physiography .]  See 
physiography. 

microphytal  (mi'kro-fi-tal),  a.  [<  microphyte 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
sisting of  microphytes. 

microphyte  (ml'kro-fit),  re.  [=  F.  microphyte, 

< Gr.  fwtpdg,  small,  + tjtvrov,  a plant.]  A mi- 
croscopic plant,  especially  one  that  is  parasitic 
in  its  habits. 

microphytic  (mi-kro-fit'ik),  a.  [<  microphyte  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  microphytes : 
as,  microphytic  diseases. 

micropod  (mi'kro-pod),  re.  A member  of  the 
Micropoda. 

Micropoda  (mi-krop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piupdc,  small,  + jronf  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  In  some 
systems,  a division  of  monomyarian  bivalves, 
comprising  those  which  have  the  foot  rudimen- 
tary or  obsolete,  as  scallops,  oysters,  and  the 
like. 

Micropodidffi  (mi-kro-pod'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Micropus  (-pod-)  + -idai.]  In  ornith.,  a family 
of  fissirostral  picarian  birds ; tho  swifts  or  Cyp- 
selidce.  See  cut  under  Cypselus. 

Micropodinse  (mi,/kro-po-di'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Micropus  (-pod-)  + -him'.]  In  ornith.,  the  typi- 
cal swifts  or  Cypselinw. 

Micropodoidese  (mi,/kro-po-doi'de-e).  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Micropus  (-pod-)'  + -oideai.]  A super- 
family of  picarian  birds  composed  of  the  swifts 
and  humming-birds,  Cypselidm  and  Irochilidai ; 
Cypseliformes  in  a strict  sense;  Cypselomorpha: 
without  the  Caprimulgidce. 

microporphyritic  (mI-kro-p6r-fi-rit'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  /iiKp6(,  small,  + E.  porpliyritic.]  See  por- 

^ phyritie . 

microprosopus  (mPkro-pro-so'pus),  re.  [<  Gr. 
pmpoc,  small,  + npoounov,  face.]  In  teralol., 
a monster  with  an  imperfectly  developed  face. 

micropsia  (mi-krop'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pisp6q, 
smallj  + oipig,  view.]  In  patliol.,  an  affection 
of  the  eye  in  which  objects  appear  less  than 
their  actual  size. 

Microptera  (ml-krop'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  micropterus:  see  ihicropterous.]  In  entom .: 
(a)  The  name  given  by  Gravenhorst  in  1802  to 
the  rove-beetles  (Staphylinidm)  and  their  allies, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  wing-covers. 
They  are  now  called  Brachelytra.  (b)  A group 
of  dipterous  insects  named  by  Robineau-Des- 
voidy  in  1830. 

Micropterinse  (mi-krop-te-ri'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Micropterus  + -inv:.]  A subfamily  of  Cen- 
trarchidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Micropterus. 

micropterous  (ml-krop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  mi- 
cropterus, < Gr.  putpiq,  small,  + nrepdv,  a wing, 
= E.  feather.]  Having  short  wings  or  fins. 

Micropterus  (ml-krop'te-rus),  re.  [NL.:  see  mi- 
cropterous.] 1 . In  ichih.  ’,  a genus  of  centrarchid 
fishes,  the  type  of  the  subfamily  Micropterince, 
established  by  Lac6p£de  in  1802.  There  are  two 
species,  M.  dolomieu  and  M.  sahnoides,  or  the  small-  and 
large-mouthed  black-hass,  bol  h highly  prized  by  sportsmen 
and  epicures.  Bass  of  this  genus  are  variously  known  as 
green-,  lake-,  moss-,  marsh-,  riser.,  etc.,  bass;  black-,  yel- 
low-,  and  jumping-perch,  and  trout-perch ; black-trout, 
white-trout,  southern  or  Boanoke  chub,  and  by  many  other 
local  or  fanciful  misnomers.  Sometimes  called  Grystes. 
See  cut  at  black-bass , 1. 

2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  sea-ducks  of  the  fam- 
ily Anatidm  and  subfamily  Fuligulinw,  named 
by  Lesson  in  1831.  There  is  but  one  species,  M.  tine- 
revs,  the  well-known  steamer-duck  of  South  America. 
The  genus  is  now  called  Tachyeres,  the  name  Micropte- 
rus  being  preoccupied  in  ichthyology. 

3.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 


Micropuccinia 

Micropuccinia  (ml " kro  - puk-sin  ' i - a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  /uKpdg,  small,  + NL.  Puccinia .] 
A small  group  of  Uredinales,  distinguished  by 
Schroeter,  in  which  only  teleutospores  are 
known  at  present,  as  in  Puccinia  Pruni  and  P. 
virgauresc.  The  teleutospores  drop  off  when 
ripe,  and  only  germinate  after  a long  period 
★of  rest.  See  Uredinales. 

Micropus  (mi'kro-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < MGr.  pt- 
Kpdrcovg,  having  small  feet,  < Gr.  fuitpde,  small, 
+ Troi'C  (-ori-)  = E.  foot.']  1.  In  ornith. : (a) 
The  typical  genus  of  Micropodidce : same  as 
Cypselus.  Meyer  and  Wolf,  1810.  (b)  A genus  of 
short-footed  thrushes  or  Brachypodince  found- 
ed by  Swainson  in  1831,  now  referred  to  the 
Timeliidoe.  It  contains  a number  of  Indian  and  Malayan 
species,  as  M.  chcUcocepltalus,ph(eocephalu8,  melanocephalus, 
mdarmleums,  and  others.  The  genus  is  also  called  Micro- 
forms, Brachypodvus,  Prosecusa,  and  Ixochcrus. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a name  of  two  genera  of  fishes,  one 
founded  by  J.  E.  Gray,  1831,  the  other  by  Kner, 
1868. — 3.  In  entom.,  a tropical  American  genus 
of  lygffiid  bugs  erected  by  Spinola  in  1837.  For 
a long  time  the  destructive  chinch-bug  of  the  United  States 
was  called  M.  destructor,  but  it  is  now  placed  in  the  genus 
Blissus. 

micropylar  (ml'kro-pi-lar),  a.  [<  micropyle  + 
~ar.]  Pertaining  to  or  Iiaving  the  character  of 
* a micropyle. 

micropyle  (ini'kro-pfl),  n.  [=  F.  micropyle,  < 
Gr.  ptupdg,  small,  ’+  irMy,  gate,  orifice.]  1.  In 
bot.,  the  orifice  or  canal  in  the  coats  of  the  ovule 
leading  to  the  apex  of  the  nucellus,  through 
which  the  pollen-tube  penetrates.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  seed,  which 
Indicates  the  position  of  the  embryo.  S ee  foramen,  2.  See 
cut  under  amphitropous. 

2.  In  pool. : (a)  The  sear  or  hilum  of  an  ovum  at 
the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  ovary,  (6) 
Any  opening  in  the  coverings  of  an  ovum 
through  which  spermatozoa  may  gain  access 
to  the  interior,  or  a cluster  of  minute  pores  on 
the  surface  of  an  egg  through  which  fertiliza- 
tion is  eifected.  On  the  eggs  of  lepidopterous 
insects  these  pores  often  form  a rosette  at  one 
end. 

microrhabd  (mi'kro-rabd),  n.  [<  Gr . funp6g, 
small,  + NL.  rhabdus,  q.  v.]  A little  rhabdus; 
a microselere  or  flesh-spicule  of  a sponge  in 
the  form  of  a rhabdus.  W.  J.  Sottas,  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

microrheometrical  (mi-kro-re-o-met'ri-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  putpoq,  small,  + poia,  a flowing  ((  pilv, 
flow),  +phpov,  a measure.  Cf.  rheometric.]  Per- 
taining to  a method  of  determining  the  nature 
of  bodies  in  solution  when  flowing  through  small 
or  capillary  tubes. 

Microrhynchus  (mi-kro-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  /wtpdc,  small,  + pvyx<K,  snout,  beak.]  In 
mammal.,  a genus  of  woolly  lemurs,  of  the  sub- 
family Indrisince.  The  species  is  called  M.  la- 
niger.  See  avalii. 

Microsauria  (mi-kro-s&'ri-a),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ptKpdg,  small,  + cavppe,  a lizard.]  A group 
of  labyrinthodont  amphibians  founded  by  J.  W. 
Dawson  upon  the  genera  JJendrerpeton,  llyler- 
peton,  and  Hylonomus. 

microsaurian  (mi-kro-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Microsauria  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Microsauria,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  group  Microsauria. 
microselere  (mi'kro-skler),  n.  [<  NL.  micro- 
sclerum,  < Gr.  / uupoc , small,  + mefa/pde,  hard.] 
A flesh-spicule  of  a sponge.  Microscleres  are 
generally  of  minute  size,  and  serve  usually  for 
the  support  of  a single  cell, 
microsclerous  (mi-kro-skle'rus),  a.  [As  micro- 
sclere  + -om.]  Having  the  character  of  a mi- 
croselere. 

microsclerum  (mi-kro-skle'rum),  n. ; pi.  micro- 
+ sclera  (-ra).  [NL.]  Same  as  microselere. 

microscope  (mi'kro-skop),  n.  [=  F.  microscope 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  micrOscopio,  < NL.  microscopium,  < 
Gr.  fiiKpi f,  small,  + wtoirelv,  view.]  1.  An  op- 
tical instrument  consisting  of  a lens  or  combi- 
nation of  lenses  (in  some  cases  mirrors  also) 
which  magnifies  and  thus  renders  visible  mi- 
nute objects  that  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  enlarges  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
small  visible  bodies,  so  as  to  render  possible 
the  examination  of  their  texture  or  structure. 
The  single  microscope,  which  is  the  simplest  form,  is  mere- 
ly a convex  lens,  near  to  which  the  object  to  be  examined 
is  placed ; it  is  also  called  a magnifying-glass  or  - lens  (see 
magnifying-lem,  under  lens).  The  compound  microscope 
consists  essentially  of  two  lenses,  or  systems  of  lenses,  one 
of  which,  the  object-glass  or  objective,  forms  an  enlarged 
inverted  image  of  the  object,  and  the  other,  the  eyepiece 
or  ocular,  magnifies  this  image.  The  eyepiece  and  objec- 
tive (see  these  words)  are  placed  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  tube  or  body,  which  is  often  made  of  two  closely  fitting 
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parts  so  that  its  length  (and  thus  the  distance  between  the  ployed  comes  from  the  sun,  a lamp,  and  an  oxy hydrogen 
glasses)  can  be  varied  at  will ; it  is  then  called  a draw-tube,  lime-light  respectively. 

The  object  under  examination  is  placed  upon  a support,  micrOSCOpe-lamp  (mi ' kro -skop- lamp),  n.  A 
called  thestage,  beneath  the  objective ; its  position  upon  special  form  of  lantern,  usually  provided  with  a 


this  may  be  adjusted  by  the  hand,  or,  better,  the  object 
and  the  stage  (then  called  a mechanical  stage ) are  moved 
together  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  two  screws  giving  motions  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles.  The  proper  distance  between  the  objective 
and  the  object  (such  that  the  image  of  the  latter  shall  be 


reflector,  a bull’s-eye  lens,  and  a metallic  chim- 
ney lined  with  some  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
Means  are  provided  for  adjusting  the  lamp  in  any  posi- 
tion in  order  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  object  under  ex- 
amination. 


seen  clearly,  or  be  m focus)  is  usually  attained  by  the  move-  microscopic  (mi-kro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  F.  micro- 
mentof  the  tube  as  a whole.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  oPnr)jmjfi  _ tV  mirrnernnirn  < NL  mirrn- 

rapid  motion  of  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  more  slowly  and  scoln<lue  T °P*  ™>WTOSCOpiCO,  \ u.  micro 


accurately,  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  high  powers,  by  an 
arrangement  called  the  slow  motion  or  fine  adjustment.  The 
necessary  illumination  is  obtained  by  a concave  mirror  be- 
low the  stage,  which  reflects  the  light  upon  the  object.  An 
achromatic  condenser,  usually  in  connection  with  a dia- 
phragm, is  often  added  to  converge  the  light  more  strong- 
ly; for  opaque  objects  a bull’s-eye  condenser,  a lieberkuhn, 
or  some  other  form  of  reflector  is  employed.  The  body  of 
the  microscope,  with  the  stage,  etc.,  is  supported  firmly 
upon  a stand,  and  usually  attached  by  a joint  which  al- 
lows of  its  being  inclined  at  any  desired  angle  between 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  positions.  Many  accessories, 
or  special  devices  applicable  to  particular  uses,  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  microscope  in  its  essential  form,  as  a micrometer, 
polarizing  prisms,  camera  lucida,  etc.  The  compound  mi- 
croscope itself  often  varies  widely  in  construction,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
(Compare  also  the  phrases  below.) 

2.  [cap.]  A constellation.  See  Microscopium. — 
Achromatic  microscope.  See  achromatic—  Binocular 
microscope,  a microscope  so  constructed  that  the  object 
may  be  viewed  simultaneously  by  both  eyes,  with  the  advan- 
tage (usually  but  not  neces- 
sarilyattained)thatitisthen 
seen  in  relief.  It  has  a sin- 
gle objective,  but  two  tubes, 
each  with  its  own  eyepiece ; 
a prism  causes  the  luminous 
rays  from  the  objective  to 
separate  and  pass  through 
each  tube.— Douhle-hod- 
ied  microscope,  a micro- 
scope in  which  the  object 
under  examination  can  be 
viewed  by  more  than  one 
person  at  the  same  time. 

As  in  the  binocular  micro- 
scope, a prism  divides  the 
rays  from  the  objective. 

Two  other  prisms  receive 
the  separated  rays,  and  the 
respective  pencils  are  di- 
rected through  the  different 
bodies  of  the  instrument. — 

Filar  microscope,  a mi- 
croscope having  cross-wires 
in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 

— Inverted  or  chemical 
microscope,  one  with  the 
object-glass  placed  beneath 
the  object  and  the  stage. 

The  luminous  rays  which 
have  passed  down  through  it  are  reflected  by  an  inverting 
prism  up  the  obliquely  placed  tube  to  the  eyepiece.  This 
form  is  sometimes  used  in  chemical  work,  when  acid  fumes 
are  present.— Magnifying  power  of  a microscope.  See 
magnify. — Monocular  microscope,  one  with  a single 
tube,  for  use  with  one  eye  only. — Pankratic  microscope, 
a name  sometimes  given  to  a microscope  having  the  eye- 
piece in  a sliding  draw- 
tube  (see  def.  1).—  Pe- 
trographical  micro- 
scope, a form  of  micro 


scopicus , < microscopium , microscope : see  micro - 
scope .]  1 . Pertaining  to  a microscope,  or  having 
its  character  or  function ; adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a microscope,  or  to  the  inspection  of 
minute  objects : as,  a microscopic  lens,  eyepiece, 
or  stand ; microscopic  sight  or  vision. 

Why  has  not  man  a microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a fly. 

Pope , Essay  on  Man,  i.  193. 
Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  power 
As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays. 

Coivper,  Tirocinium,  L 637. 
The  present  limit  to  microscopic  vision  is  simply  the 
goodness  of  the  objective. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci .,  2d  ser.,  XL VI II.  172. 

2.  Of  minute  size ; so  small  as  to  he  invisible  or 
indistinct  to  the  naked  eye ; adapted  to  or  pre- 
pared for  examination  by  the  miscroscope : as, 
microscopic  creatures  or  particles ; a microscopic 
object. — 3.  Made  or  effected  by  or  as  if  by  the 
aid  of  a microscope ; hence,  relating  to  things 
of  minute  size  or  significance;  infinitesimal; 
petty : as,  microscopic  observations  or  investi- 
gations ; microscopic  criticism. 

So  far  as  microscopic  analysis  would  enable  us  to  decide 
this  question.  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiol.  Anat,  II.  301. 

4.  Characteristic  of  the  microscope  or  its  use : 
as,  to  observo  anything  with  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness; Microscopic  definition  of  an  object. — 

5.  Employing  or  working  with  a microscope,  or 
as  if  with  a microscope. 

The  tree  that  has  stood  for  centuries  bears  to  the  micro- 
scopic investigator  marks  of  every  winter  that  has  passed 
over  it.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  108. 

Also  microscopical. 

Microscopica  (ml-kro-skop'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  microscopicus : see  microscopic.']  In 
zool.y  microscopic  animals;  microzoans : applied 
to  infusorians,  rotifers,  and  other  animalcules. 
j;  g,  g,  rec-  microscopical  (mi-kro-skop  l-kal),  a.  [\  micro- 
t™ Tuiumi-  scopic  + -al.]  Same  as  microscopic. 

microscopically  (mi-kro-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  [< 
microscopical  + -ly2.]  In  a microscopic  man- 
ner or  degree ; by  means  of,  or  so  as  to  require 
the  use  of,  tho  microscope:  as,  to  examine  a 
plant  microscopically  ; an  object  microscopical- 
ly’ small. 

microscopist  (mi-kros  'ko-pist,  ml'kro-sko- 
pist),  n.  [<  F.  microscopiste  = It.  miorosco- 
pista ; as  microscope  +-*«{.]  One  versed  in 
scopB,  a luru,  » m™.  microscopy  ; one  who  uses  the  microscope, 
scope  especially  adapted  MlCTOSCOpiUm  (mi-kro-sko'pi-um),  n.  [NL.: 
for  minute  study  ol  the  see  microscope.]  A constellation  south  of  Cap- 
structure  of  rocks.  It  is  picorn,  introduced  by  Laeaille  in  1752. 
ated’and  revolving  stage  microscopy  (ml'kro-sko-pi),  n.  [=  F.  micro- 
and  an  arrangement  for  scopie  — 8p.  microscopia  ; as  microscope  + -y*.] 
accurately  centering  the  Tho  act  or  art  of  using  the  microscope ; inves- 
fpolLSg  apparatus^  tigation  with  the  microscope : as,  to  be  skilled 
of  which  the  upper  nicol  in  microscopy. 

prism  or  analyzer  is  con-  microsection  (ml-krq-sek'snon),  n.  [<  Gr . /u- 
tained  in  a separate  sup-  Kpdg,  small,  4-  E.  seciion.]  A slice,  as  of  rock, 
cut  so  thin  as  to  be  more  or  less  transparent, 
and  mounted  on  a glass  in  convenient  form  to 
be  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
microseism  (ml'kro-sism),  n . [<  Gr.  fwcp6g} 

small,  + cei(jfz6g,  a shaking.]  A slight  or  weak 
e ar  thquake-tr  em  or. 

We  may  feel  sure  that  earth-tremors  or  microseisms 
are  not  confined  to  countries  habitually  visited  by  the 
grosser  sort  of  earthquakes. 

Q.  21.  Darwin,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  368. 

microseismic  (ml-kro-sis'mik),  a.  [<  micro- 
seism  + -ic.]  In  seismology , of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  microseisms,  or  very  slight 
earthquake-tremors. 

Should  microseismic  observation  enable  us  to  say  when 
and  where  the  minute  movements  of  the  soil  will  reach 
a head,  a valuable  contribution  to  the  insurance  of  human 
safety  in  earthquake  regions  will  have  been  attained. 

J.  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  304. 


Binocular  Microscope. 

A,  A,  eyepieces ; B,  screw  to  ad- 
just same  to  width  of  eyes;  C,  screw 
for  coarse  adjustment  of  focus ; D, 
screw  for  fine  adjustment  of  focus ; 
E,  objective ; F,  stage  ~ ~ 
tangular  traversing  r 
H,  rotatory  movement 
nating  mirror. 


port  which  can  be  easily 
revolved  on  a graduated 
circle  or  removed  at  will. 
The  lower  nicol  or  po- 
larizer is  supported  be- 
neath the  stage,  and  can 
also  be  revolved  in  a 
graduated  collar.  With, 
these  arrangements  the1 
directions  of  light-ex- 
tinction in  a section  of  a 
crystal  can  easily  be  de- 
termined. Besides  the 
usual  eyepiece  and  ob- 
ject-glass, an  additional 
lens,  or  series  of  lenses, 
can  he  placed  over  the 
lower  nicol  prism  when 
converging  light  is  re- 
quired, as  in  examining 
the  uniaxial  or  biaxial 
interference-figures  of 
crystal-sections.  — Re- 


Petrographical  or  Polarization  Mi- 
croscope (after  Rosenbusch),  section- 

• /A fixed  support  i" which  thet"be  'in  microseismical  (ml-kro-sls'mi-kal),  a.  [<  mi- 

is  moved  by  hand  (coarse  adjustment);  iorm  Ol  microscope  in  , 

- • - which  the  object  is  croseismic  + -al.]  Microseismic. 

placed  outside  of  the  A series  of  microseismical  observations, 
tube,  or  outside  the  axis  mine.  Earthquakes,  p.  316. 

of  the  tube,  and  reflects  . . _ ...  _. 

its  image  to  the  specu-  microseismograph  (mi-krq-sis  mo-graf),  n.  [< 
lum  by  means  of  a plane  Gr.  fuspdg , small,  + ceicrpdg,  a staking,  + ypdpetv, 
mirror  inclined  at  an  an-  write.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  and  re- 
fiid  oxyhydrogen  mi-  cording  very  slight  earthquake-shocks  or  earth- 


screw  of  the  fine  adjustment ; r , 
polarizer ; s s,  analyzer,  in  movable 
support  turning  on  the  graduated  cir- 
cle / f;  T,  T,  condensing  lenses ; t", 
index  for  fixing  position  of  rotating 
stage ; z z,  quartz  plate,  which  slides 
in  nose-piece  above  objective  through 

slit  at  t t;  n n,  one  of  ' 

centering  objective. 

the  former.— Solar,  lucemal, 


f two  screws  for 


croscopes,  instruments  in  which  the  illumination  em-  tremors. 


microseismometry 

microseismometry  (mI"krd-sIs-mom'et-ri),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ptsp6(,  small,  + oetapoq,  a shaking,  + -pe- 
rpia,  < perpov,  a measure.]  The  measurement  or 
observation  of  slight  earth-tremors. 

The  account  that  is  given  of  the  labours  of  Italian  ob- 
servers in  the  field  of  microseimwmetry  is  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. Nature,  XXXIX.  338. 

microseme  (ml'kro-sem),  a.  [<  Gr.  pmpdy,  small, 
+ oypa,  mark,  sign:  see  sema.]  In  anthrop., 
having  a small  index ; specifically,  in  craniom., 
having  an  orbital  index  below  84  (Flower), 
below  83  (Broca),  below  80  (German  anthro- 
pologists). 

microseptum  (mi-kro-sep'tum),  m.;  pi.  micro- 
septa (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptspog,  small,  + NL. 

septum,  q.  v.]  A small  imperfect  or  sterile 
septum  or  mesentery  of  an  aetinozoan.  See 
macroseptum. 

microsiphon  (mi-krd-si'fon),  n.  See  siphon  and 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonula  (mi"krd-si-fon'u-la),  n. ; pi. 
microsiphonulce  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr’.  p'ispd c,  small, 

■+■  o'ufsM,  a tube,  pipe : see  siphon.']  The  larval 
stage  of  certain  cephalopoda,  as  ammonoids, 
nautiloids,  and  belemnoids,  during  which  the 
small  tubular  siphon  or  microsiphon  makes  its 
appearance.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
1887. 

microsiphonular  (mFkro-sI-fon'u-lar),  a.  [< 
microsiphonula  + -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonulate  (mi'kro-si-fon'u-lat),  a.  [< 
microsiphonula  + -ate1.]  Provided  with  or 
characterized  by  a microsiphon.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXII.  878. 

microsiphonulation  (mr'kro-sl-foii-u-la'slion), 
n.  [<  microsiphonula  + -a'tion.]  The  forma- 
tion or  the  possession  of  a microsiphon;  the 
state  of  being  microsiphonulate.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXII.  878. 

microsoma  (mi-kro-so'ma),  n. ; pi.  microsomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  ( Gr.  ptspdy,  small,  + aapa, 

body.]  A little  body  or  corpuscle;  one  of  the 
minute  granules  embedded  in  the  hyaline  plasm 
of  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable  cells,  and  con- 
stituting an  essential  portion  of  its  substance. 
These  granules  have  a high  degree  of  refringency,  and  are 
it  very  deeply  stained  by  hematoxylin, 
microsome  (mi 'kro-som),  n.  [<  NL.  micro- 
soma.] Same  as  microsoma.  Nature,  XXX. 
183. 

microsomia  (mi-kro-so'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pispiy,  small,  + aopa,  body.  Cf.  microsoma.] 
The  state  of  being  dwarfed ; dwarfishness, 
microsomite  (mi-kro-sd'nnt),  n.  [<  microsoma 
+ -tte2.]  One  of  the  smaller  permanent  or 
definitive  somites  or  metameres  of  which  an 
animal  body  may  be  composed;  a secondary 
segment,  succeeding  the  primary  segments  or 
macrosomites. 

microsomitic  (ml,'krc>-sd-mit,ik),  a.  [<  micro- 
somite + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a micro- 
somite; relating  to  microsomites.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXH.  941. 

microsommite  (im-kro-som'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  pi- 
spdg,  small,  + Somma  (see  def.)  + -tte2.]  A 
mineral  related  in  composition  and  form  to 
nephelin.  It  is  found  in  minute  acieular  hex- 
agonal crystals  in  the  lava  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

Microsorex  (ml-kro-so'reks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptKpdy,  small,  + L.  sorex  = Gr.  ipaf,  a shrew- 
mouse.]  A genus  of  very  small  North  Amer- 
ican shrews,  of  the  family  Soricidm  and  sub- 
family Soricinw,  having  3 J teeth.  S.  hoyi  is  the 
typical  species.  Cones,  1877. 
microspectroscope  (mi-kro-spek'trd-skop),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ptkpdc,  small,  + E.  spectroscope.]  A com- 
bination of  the  spectroscope  with  the  micro- 
scope, by  the  use  of  which  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
amine the  absorption-bands  in  minute  quanti- 
ties of  a substance.  The  arrangement  ordinarily 
employed  consists  of  a series  of  glass  prisms  in  a small 
tube  which  is  attached  above  the  achromatic  eyepiece. 

Microspermae  (ml-kro-sper'me),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1883),  < Gr.  patp6q,  small, 
+ <T7 reppa,  a seed.]  A series  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  characterized  by  a perianth 
which  is  corolla-like,  at  least  on  the  inside,  by 
an  inferior  ovary  which  is  one-celled  with  three 
parietal  placentae,  or  rarely  three-celled  with 
axillary  placentae,  and  by  numerous  very  small 
seeds.  The  series  embraced  three  families,  Ilydrocha- 
ridacere,  Burmanniaceae,  and  Orchidaceae.  Engler  retains 
the  name  for  the  last  two  families,  but  places  the  first  in 
a much  earlier  series,  the  Helohise . 

Microsphsera  (mi-kro-sfe'ra),  n,  [NL.  (Le- 
veilld,  1851),  < Gr.  pmp6y,  small,  + tupatpa,  a 
sphere.]  Agenus  of  parasitic  pyrenomycetous 
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fungi  of  the  family  Erysiphacese.  The  perithecium, 
which  contains  several  asci,  has  several  appendages  radi- 
ating from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  These  appen- 
dages are  free  from  the  mycelium,  and  are  more  or  less 
dichotomously  branched  at  the  tips,  often  in  a very  beau- 
tiful manner.  About  50  species  have  been  described, 
many  of  which  occur  in  North  America.  At.  alni  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  honey-locust  ( Gleditsia ) and  also  occurs  on 
various  species  of  Ceanothus,  Viburnum,  Ulmus,  Syringa, 
Platanug,  Juglans , and  Hicoria  ; and  At.  groggularise.  is 
found  on  various  species  of  Bibes,  especially  in  Europe. 
See  Erysipheae. 

microsporangiophore  (mi  //kro -spo -ran ' ji-o- 

for),  n.  [<  NL.  microsporangium,  q.  v.,  + Gr. 
-tjmpog,  < 0 epeiv  — E.  hear1.]  The  foliage-leaves 
which  surround  or  protect  the  spore-bearing 
leaves  of  certain  hypothetical  archaic  crypto- 
gams, and  from  which  the  flower  of  flowering 
plants  may  have  been  evolved. 

The  origin  of  this  primeval  flower  from  a somewhat 
fern-like  Cryptogam,  of  which  the  foliage-leaves,  the  en- 
velopes of  the  spore-bearing  leaves,  the  micro-  and  macro- 
gporangiophoreg,  had  become  permanently  differentiated 
in  ascending  order.  Geddes,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  846. 

microsporangium  (mi''/kr6-spo-ran'ji-um),  n. ; 
pL  microsporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  ( Gr. pwpi f,  small, 
+ NL.  sporangium,  q.  v.]  A sporangium  con- 
taining microspores : the  homologue  of  the  pol- 
len-sac in  phanerogams, 
microspore  (mi'kro-spor),  n.  [=  F.  microspore, 

< Gr.  pmp6q,  small,  + oirdpoy,  a seed.]  1.  In 
hot.,  an  asexually  produced  spore  of  small  size 
as  compared  with  others  produced  by  the  same 
species : the  homologue  of  the  pollen-grain  of 
phanerogams. 

In  some  of  the  living  club-mosses  there  are  two  kinds 
of  spores,  one  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
larger  are  known  as  macrospores,  whilst  the  smaller  are 
called  microspores.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  241. 

2.  In  zool.,  one  of  the  spore-like  elements,  of 
exceedingly  minute  size,  but  very  numerous, 
produced  through  the  encystment  and  subse- 
quent subdivision  of  many  monads, 
microsporine  (mi-kro-spo'rin),  a.  [<  micro- 
spore + -ine1.]  Noting  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  bacteria  reported  by  Klebs  to  be  uniformly 
present  in  diphtheria.  They  are  micrococcoid  in 
form  and  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  tonsils,  and  mark  a 
less  serious  phase  of  the  disease.  The  accuracy  of  these 
conclusions  has  been  questioned. 

Microsporon  (mi-kros'po-ron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpdy,  small,  + oirApog,  seed.]  A group  of  fungi 
producing  various  skin-diseases.  Ar.  furfur,  which 
produces  pityriasis  versicolor,  consists  of  hyphss  having 
long  articulations  intermixed  with  round  spores,  and 
grows  between  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  effecting  their 
rapid  degeneration.  At.  Audouini,  so  called,  produces 
pelade,  another  skin-disease.  According  to  Grawitz, 
however,  these  forms,  as  well  as  those  described  as  Acho • 
rion,  the  fungus  offavus,  and  Trichophyton,  the  fungus  of 
tinea,  are  all  the  same  thing,  only  differing  from  one 
another  in  size.  Their  exact  systematic  relations  are 
still  uncertain.  Some  refer  the  species  to  Sporotrichum, 
others  to  Obspora. 

microsporophyl,  microsporophyll  (mi-kro- 
spo'ro-fil),  n.  [<  Gr.  pmpdy,  small,  + oiropoy, 
seed,  + <j>i/,/',ov,  leaf.]  The  leaf  bearing  the  mi- 
crosporangia of  the  heterosporous  Pterido- 
phyta. 

microsporous  (mi'kro-spo-rus),  a.  [<  micro- 
spore + -ous.]  Resembling  or  derived  from  a 
microspore. 

Microsthena  (mi-kros'the-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  putpoq,  small,  + adevoy,  strength.]  In  J.  D. 
Dana’s  classification,  the  third  order  of  Mam- 
malia, composed  of  the  chiropters,  insectivores, 
rodents,  and  edentates.  The  Microsthena  corre- 
spond to  the  Lissencephala  of  Owen,  and  to  the  inednca- 
bilian  series  of  placental  mammals  of  Bonaparte  and  Gill, 
microsthene  (ml'kro-sthen),  n.  A member  of 
the  order  Microsthena. 

microsthenic  (mi-kro-sthen'ik),  a.  [<  Micro- 
sthena 4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Microsthena.  J.  D.  Dana,  Cephalization, 
p.  9. 

Microstoma  (ml-kros'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piupdoropoy,  having  a small  mouth,  < pispoy,  small, 
+ oropa,  mouth.]  X . In  ichth.,  a genus  of  small- 
mouthed fishes,  typifying  the  family  Microsto- 
midss,  as  M.  rotundatum.  Cuvier,  1817. — 2.  In 
Vermes,  the  typical  genus  of  Microstomidce.  M. 
lineare  is  an  example.  Also  Microstomum. 
microstome  (mrkro-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispoc, 
small,  + ardpa,  a mouth.]  In  hot.,  a small 
mouth  or  orifice,  as  that  belonging  to  the  cap- 
sule of  certain  mosses. 

Microstomidae  (mi-kro-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Microstoma,  or  Microstomum,  + -idee.]  1.  In 
ichth.,  a family  of  malacopterygian  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Microstoma,  containing  a few 
deep-sea  fishes  related  to  the  argentines  and 
smelts.  Also  Microstoma  tidcc. — 2.  A family 
of  rhabdoccelous  turbellarians,  typified  by  the 
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genus  Microstoma,  having  a small  extensile 
mouth  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  to- 
gether with  laterally  ciliated  pits.  These  turbel- 
larians  are  more  remarkably  characterized  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  hermaphroditism  being  the  rule  in  the 
Rhabdoccela.  They  multiply  both  by  ova  and  by  spon- 
taneous fission. 

microstructure  (mi-kr6-struk'tur),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pispd ?,  small  (with  ref.’  to  microscopic),  + E. 
structure.]  Microscopic  structure. 

This  rock  . . . has  a microstructure  very  similar  to  that 
of  many  andesites.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLV.  198. 

microstylar  (mi-kro-stlTar),  a.  [<  GT.umpoc, 
small,  + crKtof,  pillar  (see  styled),  + -or2.]  In 
arch.,  having,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  a 
small  style  or  column. 

Microstylis  (ml-kro-sti'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpoy,  small,  + orv/iiy,  dim.  of  orvloy,  a pillar : 
see  style2.]  Nuttall’s  name  (1818)  for  Malaxis, 
a genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  of  the  tribe  Epi- 
dendrese,  characterized  by  a stem  bearing  from 
one  to  three  leaves,  and  by  the  new  shoots 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  are  small  herbs  with  broad  membra- 
naceous leaves,  which  are  contracted  into  a sheath  or  a 
sheathing  petiole,  and  small,  often  greenish  or  yellowish 
flowers,  which  grow  in  terminal  racemes.  About  40  spe- 
cies are  known,  which  are  indigenous  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  and  South  America.  Malaxis  unifolia,  in  the 
United  States,  bears  the  name  of  adder' 8-mouth. 

microstylospore  (mi-kro-stiTo-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pwpdg,  small,  + crvloq,  a pillar,  + orc&poy,  a 
seed:  see  stylospore.]  A stylospore  of  small 
size  as  compared  with  others  produced  in  the 
same  species. 

microstylous  (mi-kro-stlTus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pinp&c, 
small,  + orvfaig,  a pillar:  see  style2.]  In  hot., 
having  the  style  small  or  short  and  associated 
with  long  stamens,  as  compared  with  long  styles 
associated  with  short  stamens, 
microtasimeter  (mi//kro-ta-sim'e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ptspdc,  small,  + E.  iasimeter.]  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Edison  for  detecting  and  mea- 
suring very  slight  pressures.  A rigid  iron  frame 
holds  a carbon-button  which  is  placed  between  two  sur- 
faces of  platinum,  one  stationary  and  the  other  movable, 
and  in  a device  which  holds  the  object  to  be  tested  so  that, 
as  the  object  expands,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pansion acts  upon  the  carbon-button. 

microtelephone  (ml-kro-tel'e-fon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ptspdg,  small,  + E.  telephone.]  A telephone  ca- 
pable of  rendering  audible  very  weak  sounds, 
microtelephonic  (mi-kro-tel-e-fon'ik),  a.  [< 
microtelephone  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  micro- 
telephone — Microtelephonic  apparatus,  apparatus 
for  transmitting,  or  for  rendering  audible,  very  weak 
sounds. 

microthere  (mi'kro-ther),  n.  A member  of  the 
enus  Microtherium. 

icrotherium  (mi-kro-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pucpdg,  small,  + Bypiov,  wild  beast.]  A genus 
of  artiodactyl  ungulate  mammals  establishedby 
Yon  Meyer  upon  remains  discovered  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  Europe.  The  position  of  the  genus  is  question- 
able. Owen  considered  it  related  to  the  chevrotains  (I 'ra- 
galidse).  It  probably  belongs  to  the  anoplotherioid  series. 
It  may  be  synonymous  with  Ccenotherium. 
Blierotherm  (mi'kro-therm),  n.  [<  F.  micro- 
therme,  < Gr.  pmpiy  ',  small,  + dippy,  heat.]  A 
plant  of  Alphonse  de  Candolle’s  fourth  physio- 
logical group,  consisting  of  those  forms  which 
are  confined  to  climates  whose  mean  annual 
temperature  is  between  14°  and  0°  C.  They  are 
found  on  the  plains  of  the  north  temperate  zone  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  well  northward,  and  in  South 
America  between  latitudes  38°  and  65°  S. 

microtome  (mi'kro-tom),  n.  [< Gr.  pispdy,  small, 
+ -ropog,  < rlpvetv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  An  instrument 
for  making  very  fine  sections  or  thin  slices  of 
objects  for  microscopic  examination, 
microtomic  (mi-kro-tom'ik),  a.  [<  microtome 
+ -ic.]  Cutting  in  fine  or  thin  slices ; relating 
to  the  use  of  the  microtome  or  to  microtomy, 
microtomical  (ml-kro-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  micro- 
tomic + -al.]  Same  as  microtomic.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXI.  1130. 

microtomist  (ml-krot'o-mist),  n.  [<  microtom-y 
+ -ist.  ] One  who  is  expert  in  the  use  of  a mi- 
crotome. Micros.  Sci.,  XXX. 
microtomy  (mi-krot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  puipoy, 
small,  + -ropia,  < rkpvuv,  rapeiv,  cut : see  anato- 
my.] The  art  of  preparing  thin  slices  of  tissues, 
in  order  to  study  the  histological  details  of  or- 
ganization. 

microvolt  (mx'kro-volt),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispoc,  small, 
+ E.  volt2.]  A millionth  part  of  a volt. 
Microzoa  (mi-kro-zd'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  mi- 
crozoon.]  Microscopic  animals,  or Microscopica  ; 
Microzoaria. 

microzoal  (ml-kro-zo'al),  a.  [< Microzoa  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Microzoa. 


microzoan 

microzoan  (mi-kro-zo'an),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An 
animalcule ; a member  of  the  Microzoa. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Microzoa. 

Microzoaria  (mi"kro-zo-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  p depot;,  small,  4-  LGr.  foapiov,  pi.  (tpapta,  dim. 
of  Gr.  gov,  animal.]  De  Blainville’s  name  for 
infusorians,  rotifers,  and  other  animalcules. 

microzoarian  (mi//kro-zo-a,ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Microzoaria  + -an.]  I . ' a.  Animalcular;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Microzoaria. 

II.  n.  An  animalcule ; a member  of  the  Mi- 
crozoaria. 

microzoary  (ml-kro-zo'a-ri),  n.;  pi.  microzoaries 
(-riz).  [<  NL.  Microzoaria.']  A microzoarian. 

microzooid  (mi-kro-zd'oid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 
paepig,  small,  + E .zooid.]  I.  n.  A free-swim- 
ming zooid  of  abnormally  minute  size,  which 
conjugates  with  or  becomes  buried  within  the 
substance  of  the  body  of  a normally  sized 
sedentary  animalcule  of  many  Vorticellidce. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a microzooid. 

microzodn  (mi-kro-zo'on),  n.;  pi.  microzoa  (-ji). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pispdg,  small,  + ((gov,  an  animal.] 
Any  micro-organism  of  animal  nature ; a mi- 
crozoarian. 

microzodspore  (mi-kro-zo'o-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ptnpoq,  small,  + E.  zoospore.]  A zoospore  of 
small  size  as  compared  with  others  produced 
by  the  same  species. 

The  smaller  or  microzoospores  are  produced  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vegetative  mother-cell  into  a larger  number  of 
portions.  Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  391. 

microzyme  (mi'kro-zim),  n.  [<  Gr.  pispo q,  small, 
+ (vpy,  leaven:  see  zymic.]  One  of  a class  of  ex- 
tremely minute  living  organisms,  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  furnishing  the  basis  on  which 
certain  epizootic,  epidemic,  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  are  dependent  for  their  existence;  a 
zymotic  microbe.  These  pestiferous  microbes  have 
some  characters  at  least  in  which  they  resemble  ferments, 
and  by  multiplying  rapidly  they  excite  morbid  action  in 
the  animal  organism  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
See  germ  theory  (under  germ),  and  cuts  under  microbe. 

Mictidse  (mik'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Serville, 
1843),  < Mictis  + -idee.]  A family  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Mictis, 
having  the  femora  spined  beneath,  and  the 


Packylis  gigas,  a member  of  the  Mictida. 


hind  ones  thicker  than  the  others,  especially 
in  the  males.  It  comprises  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical forms,  some  of  large  size  and  handsome  colora- 
tion, as  Pachylis  gigas,  a North  American  representative. 
There  are  about  13  genera  of  the  family.  Also  Mictides, 
Mictida,  and  (as  a subfamily  of  Coreidce ) Mictina,  Mictince. 
miction  (mik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  miction,  < LL. 
mictio(n-),  mincHo(n-),  < L.  mingere,  pp.  minc- 
tus,  mictus  (=  AS.  migan,  early  ME.  mi  gen  — 
MLG.  migen  = Icel.  miga ),  urinate.]  The  act 
of  voiding  urine. 

Mictis  (mik'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1814) ; ori- 
gin not  ascertained.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Mictidce,  having  the  fourth  antennal  joint  not 
shorter  than  the  third.  Nearly  100  species  are 
described  from  Africa,  southern  Asia,  the  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  and  Australia, 
micturate  (mik'tu-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mic- 
turated, ppr.  micturating.  [Irreg.  < L.  mictu- 
rire,  pp.  micturitus,  urinate:  see  micturition.] 
To  pass  urine;  urinate. 

micturition  (mik-tu-rish'on),  n.  [=  F.  mictu- 
rition, < L.  as  if  *micturitio(n-),  < micturire,  pp. 
micturitus,  go  to  urinate,  desiderative  of  min- 
gere, pp.  mictus,  urinate:  see  miction.]  The 
desire  to  urinate;  also,  morbidly  frequent  and 
scant  urination. 

mid1  (mid),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mid,  midde,  myd, 
mydde,  < AS.  mid  (a  nom.  form  not  actually 
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found ; gen.  masc.  and  neut.  middes,  fern,  midre, 
middre,  etc.)  = OS.  middi  = OFries.  midde, 
medde  = MD.mydde (a,.),D.  midden  (n.)  =MLG. 
midde  (a.)  = OHG.  mitti,  MHG.  G.  rnitte  = Icel. 
midhr  = Sw.  Dan.  mid  (in  comp.)  (cf . Sw.  midten 
= Dan.  midte,  n.)  = Goth,  midjis,  mid,  middle; 
= OBulg.  mezhda,  middle,  boundary,  = Pol. 
miedza  = Bohem.  meze  = Euss.  mezha,  boundary 
(cf . OBulg.  mezhdu  = Serv.  medju  = Bohem.  mezi 
= Pol.  miedzy  = Russ,  mezhdu,  also  mezht,  be- 
tween), < L.  medius  (>  ult.  E.  medial,  mediate, 
medium,  etc.,  mean3,  moiety,  mizzen,  etc.)  = Gr. 
pirnq,  ptooor  (>  ult.  E.  mesial,  meson,  etc.),  orig. 
*pWjoq  — Skt.  madhya,  middle.  Hence  midst 1, 
middle,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Middle ; being  the  middle 
part  or  midst.  The  monosyllable  mid,  properly  an  ad- 
jective, is  so  closely  connected  with  its  noun  as  to  assume 
often  the  aspect  of  a prefix ; it  is  therefore  often  joined 
to  its  noun  with  a hyphen.  The  real  relation,  however, 
is  nearly  always  the  normal  one  of  adjective  and  noun. 
Pros.  What  is  the  time  of  day? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  239. 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 104 

Then,  with  envy  fraught  and  rage, 

Flies  to  his  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  1.  39. 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  listening  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings. 

Pope,  Winter,  1.  54. 

2.  Being  between ; intermediate;  intervening: 
only  in  inseparable  compounds:  as,  Midrib, 
midriff,  midwicket. 

II. t n.  Middle;  midst. 

Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent, 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  77. 
In  the  mid  he  had  the  habit  of  a monk.  Fuller. 

It  was  in  the  mid  of  the  day. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  405). 

mid2t  (mid),  prep.  [ME.,  also  myd,  < AS.  mid, 
also  in  old  or  dial,  form  mitli,  = OS.  mid,  midi 
= OFries.  mith,  mithe,  mit  - D.  met  = MLG.  mat, 
in  comp,  mid-,  LG.  med,  met  = OHG.  MHG.  G. 
mit  = Icel.  medh  = Sw.  Dan.  med  = Goth,  mith, 
in  comp,  mid-,  with,  = Gr.  per  a,  with,  among, 
over,  beyond,  etc.  (see  meta-),  = Zend  mad, 
with.]  With:  a preposition  formerly  in  com- 
mon use,  but  now  entirely  superseded  by  with. 
It  remains  only  in  the  compound  midwife. 

Mid  him  he  hadde  a stronge  axe.  Rob.  of  Gloucester. 

mid3  (mid),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  mights. 
Halliwell. 

mid4  (mid),  n.  [Short  for  midshipman.]  A mid- 
shipman. Also  middy.  [Colloq.] 

I have  written  to  Bedford  to  learn  what  mids  of  the  Vic- 
tory fell  in  that  action.  Southey,  Letters  (1812),  II.  816. 

mid.  An  abbreviation  of  middle  (voice). 

’mid  (mid),  prep.  An  abbreviation  of  amid, 
used  in  poetry. 

mida1(mi'dii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  plSac,  a destruc- 
tive insect  in  pulse.]  The  larva  of  the  bean- 
fly.  Imp.  Diet. 

Mida2  (mi'da),  n.  [NL.  (Cunningham,  1838), 
stated  to  be  taken  from  a native  New  Zealand 
name.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  or 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  family  Santalacesc. 
See  Fusanus. 

midan  (mi'dtin),  n.  Same  as  maidan. 

He  . . . was  galloping  away  over  the  moonlit  midan. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Crolcer,  Proper  Pride,  II.  i.  14. 

midangle  (mid'ang"gl),  n.  [<  mid 1 + angle3.] 
An  angle  of  45° ; half  of  a right  angle. 

Midas1  (mi'das),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  L.  Midas,  < 
Gr.  Midaq,  a king  of  Phrygia.]  A genus  of 
marmosets,  typical  of  the  family  Mididce.  Up- 
ward of  20  species  are  described.  Characteristic  exam- 
ples are  the  lion-marmoset  (M.  leoninus ),  the  tamarin  ( M . 
ursulrn),  the  pinche  (M.  cedipm),  and  the  marikina  (M. 
rosalia). 

Midas3  (mi'das),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  piSaq,  a destruc- 
tive insect  iii  pulse.]  In  entom.,  the  typical 
genus  of  Mididce  or  Midasidm.  The  species  are 
mainly  North  American,  as  26  against  3 in  Europe.  Their 
larva;  as  far  as  known  occur  in  decaying  wood,  and  are 
probably  carnivorous.  M.  fulvipes  and  M.  clavat  us  are  ex- 
amples. Ratreille,  1796.  Also  Mydas  ( Fabricius , 1794). 

Midasidas  (mi-das'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Midas 2 + -idee.]  Iu  entom.,  same  as  Mididce,  2. 
Leach,  1819. 

Midas’s-ear  (mi'das-ez-er),  n.  [So  called  in 
allusion  to  Midas,  a king  of  Phrygia,  who,  for  a 
decision  he  rendered  in  a musical  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan,  was  provided  by  Apollo 
(who  lost)  with  ass’s  ears.]  A gastropod  of 
+the  family  Auriculidce,  Auricida  midw. 
midbody  (mid'bod//i),  n.  [<  midi  + body.]  In 
Mollusca,  the  mesosoma. 


middle 

midbrain  (mid'bran),  n.  [<  midi  + brain.] 
The  mesencephalon.  See  cuts  under  encepha- 
lon. 

mid-Couples  (mid'kup'Tz),  n.  pi.  In  Scots  law, 
the  writings  by  which  an  heir,  assignee,  or  ad- 
judger  is  connected  with  a precept  of  sasine 
granted  in  favor  of  his  predecessor  or  author, 
which,  when  such  heir,  etc.,  takes  jnfeftment 
in  virtue  of  such  precept,  must  be  deduced  in 
the  instrument  of  sasine.  Imp.  Diet. 
midday  (mid'da),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  midday, 

< AS.  middeeg  (also  muldeldceg ) (=  OFries.  mid- 
dei  = D.  middag  = MLG.  middach  = OHG.  mit- 
titale,  MHG.  mittetac,  G.  mittag  = Sw.  Dan. 
middag),  < mid,  mid,  + deeg,  day:  s eemid1  and 
day 1.]  I.  n.  The  middle  of  the  day;  noon. 

Had  he  [our  Lord)  appeared  at  mid  day  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, yet  all  the  people  would  not  have  believed  in  him. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  viL 
As  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  midday, 

Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  TegnCr’s  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  noon ; meridional. 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat, 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  tf  177. 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over. 

Byron,  Cain,  iiL  1. 

midday-flower  (mid'da-flou"er),  n.  See  Me- 
sembryanthemum. 

middet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  mid1, 
middelt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
middle. 

middelerdt,  n.  [ME. ; also  myddelerd,  mideU 
erd,  midlerd,  mydlerde,  medlert,  etc.,  < AS.  as 
if  *middeleard  for  *middelgeard  (=  OS.  middil- 
gard  = OHG.  mittigart,  mittilgart,  mittiticart, 
mittingart,  mittila  gart ),  < middel,  middle,  + 
geard,  yard,  inclosure.  Cf.  middenerd,  middle- 
earth.]  The  earth. 

midden  (mid'n),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  middin, 
myddin,  medin  (in  comp. ) ; a corruption  (dial, 
var. ) of  midding.  ] 1 . A dunghill ; a muck-heap ; 
a receptacle  for  kitchen  refuse,  ashes,  etc.  See 
midding.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  Specifi- 
cally — 2.  A prehistoric  muck-heap ; a kitchen- 
midden. 

midden-crow  (mid'n-kro),  n.  See  crow2. 
middenerdt,  n.  [ME.,  also  middenard,  < AS. 
middaneard  (also  mideard)  for  middangeard  (= 
Icel.  midhgardhr  (see  midgard ) = Goth,  mid- 
jungards),  the  ‘midyard,’  the  middle  abode,  the 
earth  as  situated  between  heaven  and  hell,  < 
midde,  mid,  middle,  + geard,  yard,  inclosure 
(accom.  to  eard,  region,  abode).  Cf.  muldelerd, 
middle-earth.]  The  earth  as  the  abode  of  men. 
midden-hillt,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  medin-hille ; 

< midden  + hilU.]  A dunghill. 

And  like  unto  great  stinkyng  mucle  medin-hUles,  whiche 
never  do  pleasure  unto  the  lande  or  grounde  untill  their 
heapes  are  caste  abroade  to  the  profites  of  many. 

Bxdlein's  Dialogue  (1573),  p.  7.  (.Halliwell.) 

middenstead  (mid'n-sted),  n.  [<  midden  + 
stead.]  The  site  of  a dunghill  or  muck-heap ; 
a place  where  dung  is  stored.  [Eng.] 

This  cause  of  death  and  disease  is  courted  by  a place 
that  maintains  a middenstead  and  cesspool  system  of  ex- 
crement disposal.  Lancet , No.  3420,  p.  562. 

middest,  n.  and  adv.  See  midst1. 
middest1!,  n.  See  midst L 
middest2t  (mid'est),  a.  Superlative  of  mid 1. 
[Rare.] 

Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the  middest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  glorie  vaine  in  knightly  vew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  16. 

middint,  n.  See  midden,  midding. 
middingt  (mid'ing),  n.  [Also,  by  corruption, 
middin,  midden  (see  midden ) ; < ME.  middinge, 
middynge,  miding,  myddyng,  < Dan.  mddding,  an 
assimilated  form  of  mdgdynge,  a dung-heap, 
dunghill,  muck-heap, < mdg  (=Icel.  myki,  mykr), 
dung,  muck,  + dynge,  a heap,  = Icel.  dyngja,  a 
heap,  = Sw.  dynga,  muck,  = AS.  dung,  dung: 
see  muck 1 and  dung1.]  A dunghill;  a muck- 
heap. 

A fouler  myddyng  sawe  tliow  never  nane 
Than  a man  es  with  flesche  and  bane. 

Hampole , Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  628. 

middle  (mid'l),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  middel,  myd- 
del,  medil,  < AS.  middel  = OFries.  middel  = D. 
middel  = MLG.  middel  = OHG.  mittil,  MHG. 
G.  mittel  = Sw.  medel-  = Dan.  middel-  (in 
comp.),  adj.,  middle;  also  in  AS.,  D.,  MLG., 
MHG.,  G.,  as  a noun,  middle,  in  G.  also  means; 
AS.  also  midlen,  n.,  the  middle;  = Teel,  medhal 
— Sw.  medel  = Dan.  middel,  n.,  means,  medi- 
cine; cf.  Icel.  medhal,  prep.,  among;  with 
formative  -el,  from  the  adj.,  AS.,  etc.,  mid:  see 


middle 

mid1.]  I .a.  1.  Equally  distant  from  the  ex- 
tremes or  limits;  mean;  middling:  as,  the 
middle  point  of  a line ; the  middle  time  of  life. 

I wyll  go  the  middell  wey, 

And  write  a boke  bytwene  the  twey. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 
These  are  flowers 

Of  middle  summer,  and,  I think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.  Shak. , W.  T.,  iv.  4.  108. 

That  middle  course  to  steer, 

To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  i.  22. 

2.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

A matter  duly  prepared,  and  made  ready  beforehand, 
and  now  lying  in  a middle  state,  between  its  first  rudi- 
ments and  decline.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  vii.,  Expl. 
Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  § 30. 


3.  In  gram. : (a)  Intermediate  between  active 

and  passive:  applied  to  a body  of  verb-forms  Shak„  Hamlet,  i.  2. 198 

of  which  the  oinee  is  more  or  less  distinctly  re- middle  tmid'll  « „ . 

flexive,  or  denotesthe  subject  as  actineon  or  for  r/’n?ir  p^r' 
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= Syn.  1.  Center,  Midst,  Middle.  Center  is  a precise  word, 
ordinarily  applied  to  circular,  globular,  or  regular  bodies : 
as,  the  center  of  a circle,  globe,  field ; but  it  is  used  wher- 
ever a similar  exactness  appears  to  exist : as,  the  center  of  a 
crowd.  Midst  regards  the  person  or  thing  as  enveloped  or 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  especially  by  that  which  is  close 
upon  him  or  it,  thick  or  dense : as,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
the  waves,  troubles,  one's  thoughts.  Except  as  thus  modi- 
fled  by  the  idea  of  envelopment  or  close  environment,  the 
old  idea  of  midst  as  meaning  the  middle  point  (see  Gen.  i. 
6;  Josh.  vii.  23;  1 KL  xxii.  35)  is  quite  obsolete.  Midst 
is  very  often  used  abstractly  or  figuratively,  center  rarely, 
middle  never.  Middle  is  often  applied  to  extent  in  only 
one  direction : as,  the  middle  of  the  street,  of  a block  of 
houses,  of  a string;  it  is  often  less  precise  than  center: 
compare  the  center  and  the  middle  of  a room. 

The  pride,  the  market-place,  the  crown 
And  center  of  the  potter's  trade. 

Longfellow,  Eeramos,  1.  66. 

Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Luke  xxiv.  36. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  198. 


1 IDOf)  VHOLALlt;  bij  I’tJ- 

flexive,  or  denotes  the  subject  as  acting  on  or  for 
or  with  reference  to  itself,  often  answering  to 
an  English  intransitive  verb:  as,  middle  voice, 
middle  ending,  middle  tense.  Such  forms,  distin- 
guished by  their  endings,  belonged  to  the  original  Indo- 
European  verb,  and  are  retained  by  some  of  the  extant  lan- 
guages, especially  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  In  Greek  the  mid- 
die  voice  (>7  ^ea-rj  fiiatfecri?,  mco’ottjs)  serves  also  as  passive, 
except  in  the  future  and  aorist.  (ft)  Intermediate  be- 
tween smooth  (unaspirated)  and  rough  (aspi- 
rated): as,  a middle  (medial)  mute.  See  mute 1, 

n>— Middle  ages.  See  age. — Middle  bookst,  a course  of 
study  intermediate  between  the  Elements  of  Euclid  and 
the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.— Middle  C.  See  C.— Middle 
chest.  See  chest  1 . — Middle  class,  that  class  of  the  peo- 
ple which  is  socially  and  conventionally  intermediate  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  class,  or  nobility,  and  the  laboring 
class ; the  untitled  community  of  well-born  or  wealthy 
people,  made  up  of  landed  proprietors,  professional  men, 
and  merchants : in  Great  Britain  commonly  subdivided 
into  upper  and  lower  middle  classes.  In  the  United  States 
no  class-distinction  of  this  nature  exists. 

He  [Pitt]  looked  for  support  not  ...  to  a strong  aristo- 
cratical  connection,  not  ...  to  the  personal  favour  of  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Middle  distance.  See  distance. — Middle  English.  See 
English , 2.—  Middle  genus.  See  genus.-  Middle  Greek. 
See  Greek,  2.— Middle  ground,  (a)  In  painting,  etc.,  same 
as  middle  distance.  (&)  Naut. , a shallow  place,  as  a bank 
or  bar.— Middle  Latin,  latitude,  meatus,  medias- 
tinum, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Middle  part  or  voice 
m music,  a part  or  voice  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
harmony,  as  the  alto  and  tenor  in  ordinary  music. — Mid- 
dle passage,  that  part  of  the  middle  Atlantic  which  lies 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  west  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa:  as,  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  (re- 
ferring to  the  slave-trade). — Middle  post,  inarch.,  same  as 
king-post.  Middle  spaces,  in  printing,  the  spaces  most 
used  in  the  composition  of  type  — the  three-em  (one  third) 

ann  tnp fnnv.pm fnno  fnnpfb\  nirx  j ji.  m _ x. ' 


middling . [<  ME.  midlen , < AS.  midlian  (=  D. 

MLG.  middelen  = (I.  mitteln  = Icel.  midhla  = 
Sw.  media),  mediate,  (.  middel , middle : see  mid- 
dle, n.]  1.  To  set  or  place  in  the  middle.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  In.  foot-ball,  to  kick  or  drive  (the 
ball)  into  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be  kicked 
through  the  goal.  [Eng.]  — 3.  To  balance  or 
compromise.  Davies . 

This  way  of  putting  it  is  middling  the  matter  between 
what  I have  learned  of  my  mother’s  over-prudent  and  your 
enlarged  notions.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  214. 

4.  To  ascertain  or  mark  the  middle  of  (as  of 


middlingly 

2.  A man  of  intermediate  rank;  a commoner. 

The  great  parliamentary  middleman.  Disraeli. 

3.  In  the  fisheries,  a planter. — 4.  In  negro 
minstrelsy,  the  man  who  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  semicircle  of  performers  during  the  opening 
part  of  the  entertainment,  and  leads  the  dia- 
logue between  songs.  [Properly  middle-man.'] 

middlemost  (mid'l-most),  a.  superl.  [<  middle 
+ -most.]  Being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest  the 
middle;  midmost. 

Truth  hath  a mysterious  name,  ...  it  consists  of  three 
letters,  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  middlemost  of  the 
Hebrew  letters.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  65. 

At  the  end  of  a range  of  trees,  I saw  three  figures  seated 
on  a bank  of  moss.  . . . 'The  middlemost,  whose  name  was 
Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other. 

Steele , Spectator,  No.  514. 

middler  (mid'16r),  n.  [=  D.  middelaar  = MLG. 
middeler  = G.  mittler  = Sw.  medlar e = Dan.  mid- 
ler ; as  middle  + -er1.]  If.  An  intermediary; 
a mediator. 

Christ  is  called  a corner  stone,  because  he,  being  here 
mediatour  or  middeler  betwene  God  and  men(l  Tim.  ii.  5), 
coupleth  in  hym  the  Jewes  and  the  U entiles,  and  joineth 
them  together.  Bible  of  1551,  note  on  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
2.  A member  of  the  middle  class  in  a seminary 
which  has  three  classes — senior,  middle,  and 
junior — as  in  theological  seminaries.  [U.  S.] 

Five  seniors,  five  middlers,  and  seven  juniors  have  al- 
ready signed  the  constitution. 

The  Congregationalist,  April  1,  1886. 

middle-rate  (mid'l-rat),  a.  Mediocre. 

A very  middle-rate  poet.  Boswell , Johnson,  I.  226. 


a linM  Eat  d milillnr.  rZ  ZnZZZZlZ.*  u > Zx!  a very  middle-rate  poet.  Boswell,  Johnson,  I.  226. 

a line),  Dy  doubling  or  otherwise  fold  m the  ^ - A\  - TT  . , 

middle;  double,  as  a rope.  middle-sized  (p**d  1-sizd),  a.  1.  Half-sized. — 


middle ; double,  as  a rope. 

The  line  you  dragged  in,  when  middled,  will  serve  me 
to  lower  you  down  with.  W.  C.  Russell,  Death  Ship,  xlvi. 

middle-aged  (mid'l-ajd),  a.  Having  lived  to 
the  middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  By  a 


from  the  age  of 

The  weak  and  young  Whigs  have  become  middle-aged. 

Blackwood' 8 Mag.,  Dec.,  1821,  p.  753. 


2.  Being  of  middle  or  average  size. 

We  should  be  pleased  that  things  are  so. 

Who  do  for  nothing  see  the  shew, 

And,  middlesiz'd,  can  pass  between 
Life’s  hubbub,  safe  because  unseen. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 


middle-aged  man  is  generally  understood  a man 

* forty  to  fifty.  middle-spear  (mid'l-sper),  n.  The  upright 

.-jj!. j beam  that  takes  tho  two  lonv# 


beam  that  takes  the  two  leaves  of  a barn-door. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


" — ’ *“**©*“6  w university  SUlUieS. 

Certificates  of  efficiency  are  granted  to  the  successful  can- 
didates,  and  Oxford  grants  the  diploma  of  associate  of  arts 
(A.  A. ) to  those  who  pass  the  senior  examination.  — Middle- 
class  schools,  in  Great  Britain,  schools  established  for 
in  turn  wiuruBiuuii  ui  type  — me  mree-em  (one  tnird)  higher  education  of  the  middle  classes,  intermediate 
andthefour-em(onefourth)of  the  body  —Middle  States  • me™  primary  schools  and  the  great  public  schools. 

‘he  ftps  which  originaliy  formed  the  middle  part  of  the  Huddle-earth  (mid'l-erth),  n.  [<  late  ME. 

veen  ^-Cw  England  and  myddyl  erthe,  medyl  erthe,  ete.,  an  accom.  form, 
svlvanin  and  Dplawgro iNewJersejf.  Penn-  as  if  < middle  + earth,  of  ME.  middelerd,  where 


U-g.,  JL1CU.,  1BZJL,  p.  too.  iuy. 

middle-class  (mid'l-klas),  a.  Of,  pertaining  fiddle-stead  (mid ' 1-sted),  n.  A threshing- 
to,  or  included  in  the  middle  class.  See  mid-  floor  (which  is  generally  in  the  middle  of  a 
die  class , under  middle,  a.  barn).  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Commercial  members  of  Parliament  and  other  middle-  fiddle-weight  (mid'l-wat),  n.  In  sporting , a 
class  potentates.  M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  iii.  boxer  or  jockey  of  intermediate  weight : one 
Middle-class  examinations,  in  Great  Britain,  annual  ★who  is  between  light-weight  and  heavy-weight, 
examinations  held  by  a university  for  persons  who  are  not  middling  (mid'ling),  a.  and  n.  K middle  + 

members,  ranging  from  primary  to  university  studies.  -4na^.]  T a 1 Medium  in  rank  onnrtiHnn 
Certificates  of  efficiency  are  trranted  to  the  smicftssfiil  pan.  * y J . . A*  ,.euiuin,m  ranK’  condition,  or 


sylvania,  and  Delaware.— Middle  stitching.  Same  as 
monk  s-seam,  1.— Middle  term,  that  term  of  a syllogism 
which  appears  twice  in  the  premises,  but  is  eliminated  from 
the  conclusion.  Also  called  mean  term. 

II.  n.  1.  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities,  limits,  or  extremes;  a mean. 

> See.  ‘here  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the  land. 

Judges  ix.  87. 

Beauty  no  other  thing  is  then  a beame 
tlashi  out  between  the  middle  and  extreme. 

Herrick,  Definition  of  Beauty. 

It  is  a point  of  difficulty  to  choose  an  exact  middle  be- 
tween two  ill  extremes. 

Swtft,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

2.  Specifically,  the  middle  part  of  the  human 
body;  the  waist. 

Hir  myddel  smal,  hire  armes  longe  and  sklendre. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  358. 

Another  time  [he]  was  bogged  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
slough  of  Lochend.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  viii. 

3.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  time, 
or  arrangement;  something  intermediate. 

,,  ■ with  capacious  mind 

Consider  d all  things  visible  in  heaven, 

Or  earth,  or  middle.  Hilton,  P.  1.,  ix.  603. 

4.  In  logic,  same  as  middle  term.—  5.  In  gram., 
same  as  middle  voice.  See  I.,  3.— Fallacy  of  no 
middle,  of  undistributed  middle,  of  unreal  middle. 
See  fallacy.—  Middle  of  the  road,  an  epithet  applied, 
especially  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  18^6,  to  those 
members  of  the  Populist  party  who  urged  the  nomination 
of  a Populist  by  their  party  convent  on  and  opposed  the 
acceptance  of  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party : said 
to  be  derived  from  the  habit,  in  some  parts  of  the  South- 
west, of  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  better  to 
protect  ones  self  from  enemies  lying  in  ambush.  (U  S. 

8lang-i~ The  principle  of  excluded  middle 
0 i - one  of  the  ProPt:rties  of  negation,  according  to 
winch  there  is  no  individual  that  is  not  included  either 
under  any  given  term  or  under  its  negative.  It  may 
also  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  negative  of  the  negative 
of  any  term  is  included  under  that  term.  The  converse 
statement  that  the  negative  of  the  negative  of  any 
term  includes  that  term  is  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
These  two  principles,  taken  together,  define  negation. 

III.  29 


the  second  element  is  not  earth  but  erd,  a re- 
gion, abode:  see  middelei'd , middenerd , eartlii.] 
The  earth  regarded  as  placed  midway  between 
heaven  and  hell  (the  upper  and  the  lower  earth 
or  world). 

And  had  oon  the  feyrest  orchard 
That  was  yn  alle  thys  myddyll-erd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  129.  {HalliweU.) 
Ihesu,  that  art  the  goostli  stoon 
Of  al  holi  chirche  in  myddil  erthe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

That  maid  is  born  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won  ; 

Though  there  have  glided,  since  her  birth, 

Five  hundred  years  and  one. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  9. 

middleman  (mid  '1-  man),  w.;  pi.  middlemen 
(-men).  [=  MLG.  middelman  = G.  mittelmann 
(also  mittelsmann);  as  middle  + man.]  1.  One 
who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  others 
in  any  matter;  an  intermediate  lessee,  con- 
tractor, negotiator,  trader,  broker,  etc.;  specif- 
ically, one  who  buys  merchandise  in  bulk  to 
sell  it  in  smaller  quantities  to  other  traders 
or  to  retail  dealers;  in  Ireland,  a lessee  of  a 
tract  of  land  who  sublets  it  in  parcels  at  an  ad- 
vanced rate  to  actual  tenants  or  occupiers;  more 
generally,  any  one  who  acts  as  a buyer  and 
seller,  or  undertaker  for  profit,  between  pro- 
ducers or  principals  and  consumers,  users,  or 
executants. 

An  insurance  broker  is  one  who  acts  as  a middleman 
between  the  owners  of  ships  and  the  underwriters  who 
insure  them  in  shares.  Jevons,  Money,  p.  251. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pedlar  was  the  original  distributor 
of  the  produce  of  the  country— the  primitive  middleman 
as  well  as  the  prime  mover  in  extending  the  markets  of 
particular  localities,  or  for  particular  commodities. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  415. 

Thelands  of  Bosnia  and  He  zegovina  have  been  strangely 
handed  over  to  an  Austrian  middleman,  to  be  administered 
by  him  in  the  name  of  his  master  the  Turk. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  443. 


degree;  intermediate;  hence,  only  medium; 
neither  good  nor  bad ; neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other : as,  a fruit  of  middling  quality. 

But  middling  folk,  who  their  abiding  make 
Between  these  two,  of  either  guise  partake. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies. 

A certain  middling  thing,  between  a fool  and  a madman. 

B.  J 0118071,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

It  s middling  classes  — such  as  is  in  a middling  way  like 
— as  is  the  best  friends  to  me. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  540. 

2.  Not  in  good  health,  yet  not  very  ill ; also,  in 
Scotland,  in  fairly  good  health.  [Rural.] 

The  children ’s  middlin'—  Doctor  Merrill  ses  he  thinks 
they  ve  got  past  the  wust  on 't. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  530. 

3.  Of  medium  quality:  a specific  commercial 
grade  of  flour,  pork,  etc.  See  fair  to  middling, 
under  fairl.—  Middling  gossip,  a go-between. 

Or  what  do  you  say  unto  a middling  gossip, 

To  bring  you  ay  together  at  her  lodging? 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  L 3. 

H.  w.  1.  The  part  of  a gun-stock  between 
the  grasp  and  the  tail-pipe  or  ramrod-thimble. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 2.  That  part  of  a hog  which  lies 
between  the  ham  and  the  shoulder;  a side  of 
bacon.  [Western  and  southern  U.  S.]  — 3.  pi. 
In  milling,  the  parts  of  a kernel  of  grain  next 
the  skin  of  the  berry,  largely  composed  of  glu- 
ten and  considered  the  most  nutritious  part. 

In  the  older  methods  of  milling  this  was  ground  as  fine  as 
possible  together  with  the  starchy  part  and  the  bran,  and 
then  the  whole  was  bolted  to  separate  the  bran.  By  the 
newer  high-milling  methods,  the  middlings  are  passed 
through  a purifying  machine  and  reground,  forming  a very 
P,urie,flour’  wAk  Jarger  and  more  uniform  granules  than 
that  from  the  first  grinding. 

4.  pi.  The  coarser  particles  resulting  from  mill- 
ing,  intermingled  with  a certain  quantity  of  bran 
and  foreign  matters,  used  as  feed  for  farm  stock; 
canaille. 

middling  (mid'ling),  adv.  [<  middling , a.]  Tol- 
erably; moderately.  [Chiefly  colloq.] 

Wal,  I don’t  jedge  him  nor  nobody.  . . . Don’t  none  on 
us  do  more  than  middlin'  well. 

II.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  31. 

He  has  been  a middling  good  governor. 

The  American,  VIII.  227. 
middlingly  (mid'ling-li),  adv.  Passably;  tol- 
erably. 


middlingness 

middlingness  (mid'ling-nes),  re.  The  state  of 
being  middling ; mediocrity. 

I make  it  a virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middlingness ; 
...  it  is  always  pardonable,  so  that  one  does  not  ask 
others  to  take  it  for  superiority. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxv. 

middy  (mid'i), pi. middies (-iz).  Acolloquial 
diminutive  of  mid*,  an  abbreviation  of  midship- 
man. 

midethmoid  (mid'eth-moid),  a.  and  n.  [<  mid 1 
+ ethmoid .]  Same  as  mcsethmoid. 
midfeather  (mid ' feTH  " er),  n.  [<  mid1  + 
feather.']  A partition-wall  or  septum  in  the 
combustion-chamber  of  a steam-boiler  setting 
which  compels  the  gases  to  take  a determinate 
course  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney. 
If  made  of  brick-work,  it  has  usually  helped  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  boiler.  The  midfeather  while  retaining  the 
gases  renders  their  combustion  more  complete  before 
they  pass  into  the  cooler  flues  or  tubes  of  the  boiler. 

Midgard  (mid'gard),  re.  [<  Icel.  midhgardkr,  lit. 
‘mid-yard’:  see  middenerd.]  In  Scand.  myth., 
the  abode  of  the  human  race,  formed  out  of  the 
eyebrows  of  Ymer,  one  of  the  first  giants,  and 
joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode  of  the  gods,  by 
^ the  rainbow-bridge.  See  Asgard. 
midge  (mij),  n.  [<  MB.  mydge,  migge,  mygge, 
myge,  < AS.  my  eg,  mygge,  miege,  a midge,  gnat,  = 
OS.  muggia  = MD.  mugghe,  D.  mug  = MLG. 
mugge,  LG.  mugge  = OHO.  mucea,  muggd,  MHO. 
muclce,  miicke,  mugge,  miigge,  a midge,  fly,  G. 
miicke,  a midge,  dial,  a fly,  = Icel.  my  = Sw. 
mygg,  mygga  = Dan.  ntyg,  a midge,  = Pol. 
Euss.  mukha  = Bohem.  maucha,  a fly ; prob.  lit. 
‘buzzer’  (of.  the  similar  lit.  sense  of  breeze 1,  a 
gadfly,  and  of  bumblebee),  akin  to  Gr.  yvnaodcu, 
low ; cf.  also  L.  mugire,  low  (see  mugient),  Gr. 
/lifeiv,  mutter;  an  ult.  imitative  root.  The  L. 
musca  = Gr.  yvia,  etc.,  a fly,  is  not  related: 

1.  A two-winged  fly  of  the  order 
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series  of  brachycerous  Diptera,  with  clavate 
antennae  of  which  the  third  joint  has  several 
segments,  typified  by  the  genus  Midas.  There 
are  several  other  genera  and  about  100  species. 
Also  Midasidce,  Midaidce,  Mydasidee,  etc. 
mididonet,  adv.  [ME.,  prop,  a phrase,  mid 
idone:  mid,  with;  idone,  pp.  of  don,  do;  used  as 
a noun,  doing:  see  done.]  Quickly;  immedi- 
ately. Malliwell. 

Gii  is  ogain  went  ful  sone, 

And  al  his  feren  midydone. . 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  69. 
The  cherl  bent  his  bowe  sone. 

And  smot  a doke  mididone. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  154 

mid-impediment  (midGm-pedM-ment), 


midshipman 

Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps. 

The  world  is  poised. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  60. 
Midnight  appointments.  See  appointment.—  Mid- 
night sun.  See  sun. 

midnightf  (mid'nit),  v.  t.  [<  midnight,  n.]  To 
obscure;  dim;  darken. 

It  cannot  but  most  midnight  the  soul  of  him  that  is  fain. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  p.  93. 

mid-noon  (mid'non),  «.  The  middle  of  the  day ; 
noon. 

Seems  another  morn 

Risen  on  mid-noon.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  311. 

mid-off  (mid'6f'),  n.  In  cricket,  same  as  mid- 
wicket off.  See  midwicket. 

In  mid-on  (mid'on'),  re.  In  cricket,  same  as  mid- 


Scots  law,  an  intermediate  bar  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a right.  Imp.  Diet. 
midland  (mid'land);  n.  and  a.  [<  mid1  + fared1.] 

1.  n.  1.  The  interior  of  a country : especially 
applied  to  the  inland  central  part  of  England, 
usually  in  the  plural. 

Upon  the  midlands  now  the  industrious  Muse  doth  fall. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  1. 

II.  a.  I.  Being  in  the  interior  country ; dis- 
tant from  the  coast  or  sea-shore : as,  midland 
towns ; the  midland  counties  of  England. 

Mr.  Grazinglands,  of  the  Midland  Counties. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  vi. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land;  inland;  mediterranean. 
[Bare.] 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  new  come  in, 

Which  ...  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  171. 

midlayer  (mid'la"'er),  n.  In  biol.,  same  as 
mesoderm. 

midleg  (mid'leg),  n.  1.  The  middle  of  the  leg. 
Then  wash  their  feete  to  the  mid-legge , saying  another 
Psalme.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  292. 

2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  intermediate  or  second 


see  Musca.] 

Diptera  and  suborder Nemocera;  a gnat  or  some 

insect  resembling  one : a popular  name  ap-  V ?lr  01  insect, 

plied  with  little  discrimination  to  many  differ-  Mid-Lent  (mid  lent),  n.  [Xate  WE.  mydlent; 
entinsects.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  families  Simula-  < ™dX  + Lent1.]  The  middle  or  fourth  Sunday 
dee,  Tipulidee,  Chironomidee,  and  Cuticidce.  The  term  is  in  Dent. 

sometimes  specifically  applied  to  the  Chirononnidee.  The  xhe  ffryday  a for  mydlent,  that  was  Seynt  Cuthberdy’r 
eggs  of  some  of  the  last-named  family,  like  those  of  mos-  - ~ - - - 


quitos  and  other  gnats,  are  deposited  in  water,  where  they 
undergo  metamorphosis, first  into  larvre  and  then  into  pu- 
pae, in  which  latter  state  when  ripe  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  imago  or  perfect  insect  emerges.  See  gnat. 

2.  Something  small  of  its  kind,  as  the  fry  of 
fish ; a dwarf ; a midget.  A very  small  fish,  specifi- 
cally called  Gunther's  midge  and  Hypsiptera  argentea,  oc- 
casionally taken  on  both  the  American  and  European 
coasts,  is  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  a codling  of  the  genus 
Urophycis. 

3.  A very  small  one-horse  carriage  used  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  England. 

midget  (mij'et),  n.  [<  midge  + -et.]  A little 


Day.  Torldngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p. 

midlenting  (mid'len’ting),  n.  [<  Mid-Lent  + 
-ing1.]  Same  as  mothering. 

The  Appointment  of  these  Scriptures  upon  this  Day 
might  probably  give  the  first  Rise  to  a Custom  still  re- 
tained in  many  Parts  of  England,  and  well  known  by  the 
Name  of  Midlenting,  or  Mothering. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  329,  note. 

midlesst  (mid'les),  a.  [<  mid1,  n.,  + less.] 
Without  middle  or  core.  [Rare.] 

’Tis  nought  but  All,  in ’t  selfe  including  All ; 

An  vn-beginning,  midless,  endlesB  Ball. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 


wicket  on.  See  midwicket. 
mid-parent  (mid'par"ent),  n.  A hypothetical 
parent  whose  anthropometric  measures  are 
taken  to  be  a mean  between  the  actual  measures 
of  a father  and  those  of  a mother  reduced  to 
male  measures. 

If  we  take  the  height  of  the  father  and  the  height  of 
the  mother  multiplied  by  1.08  . . . draw  the  mean  be- 
tween the  two,  and  call  this  the  height  of  the  mid-parent. 

Science,  XIII.  266. 

mid-parentage  (mid'par,,en-taj),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  a hypothetical  mid-parent. 

By  the  use  of  this  word  [“deviate ”1  and  that  of  mid- 
parentage, we  can  define  the  law  of  regression  very  briefly. 

Galton,  Science,  VI.  270. 

Midrash  (mid'rash),  n.  [Heb.  midhrash,  com- 
mentary, exposition,  < ddrash,  tread,  frequent, 
seek,  search,  apply  oneself  to.]  1.  In  Jewish 
lit.,  exegesis,  interpretation,  or  exposition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Specifically  the  word  de- 
notes  haggadic  or  free  interpretation  or  exposition  of  a 
homiletic,  allegorical,  and  popular  nature,  interspersed 
with  maxims  and  ethical  sayings  of  eminent  men,  and  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  natural  world,  as  well  as  from 
all  departments  of  human  learning  and  experience.  Com- 
pare haggadah. 

2.  An  exposition  or  discourse  of  this  kind,  or  a 
collection  of  such  expositions  or  discourses:  as, 
the  Midrash  on  Samuel;  the  Midrash  on  the 
Psalms.  In  this  sense  the  plural  is  Midrashim, 
occasionally  Midrashoth. 

Midrashic  (mi-drash'ik),  a.  [<  Midrash  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  akin  to  the  Midrash ; hag- 
gadic. 

Very  few  sayings  in  Greek  are  quoted  in  the  Midrashic 
literature.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  93. 

midrib  (mid'rib),  n.  1.  In  hot.,  the  middle  (of- 
ten the  only)  rib  or  nerve  of  a leaf;  a continu- 
ation of  tho  petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  lamina.  See  nervation. — 2.  In 
apiculture,  the  septum  or  partition  between  the 
two  sheets  of  cells  which  are  found  in  every 
comb.  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  Int.,  p.  xiii. 


midge;  hence,  something  very  small  for  its  . 

kind;  a very  small  dwarf;  also,  a sprightly  mid-mam  (mid  man),  re.  

- ’ ’ ocean;  a locality  far  out  at  sea.  Chapman.  Furnished  with  a midrib. 

mid-morn  (mid'morn),  n.  Nine  o’clock  in  the  midridt,  n-  [Early  mod.  E.  midridde;  < 


small  child.  [Colloq.] 

Now  you  know  Parson  Kendall’s  a little  midget  of  a 
man.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  177. 

mid-gut  (mid'gut),  n.  See  gut  and  mesogaster. 
+ Baxley , Crayfish,  p.  67. 
mid-heaven  (mid'hev^n),  re.  1.  The  middle 
of  the  sky  or  of  heaven. 

From  mid-heaven  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  In  astron.,  the  meridian  of  a place, 
mid-hour  (mid'our),  re.  1.  The  middle  part  of 
the  day;  midday. — 2.  An  hour  between  two 
specified  hours. 

Lead  on  then  where  thy  bower 
O’ershades ; for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 

I have  at  will.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  376. 


The  middle  of  the  midribbed  (mid'ribd),  a.  [<  midrib  + -ed?.] 

ME. 


morning.  [Obs.  or  prov.  Eng.] 


Midianite  (mid'i-an-it),  re.  and  a.  [Cf. 


Madianita,  pi. ; < Madian,  < Heb.  Midyan,  Mid- 
ian  (see  def.).]  I.  re.  In  Biblical  hist.,  one  of  a 
wandering  tribe  or  confederation  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing in  the  desert  east  and  south  of  Palestine. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Midianites. 

Midianitish  (mid'i-an-i//tish),  a.  [<  Midian- 
ite 4-  -ish1.]  Same  as  Midianite. 

Mididse  (mid 'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Midas  + 
-idee.]  1.  An  American  family  of  small  platyr- 
rhine  quadrumanous  mammals ; the  marmosets 
or  squirrel-monkeys.  They  differ  from  other  mon- 
keys in  having  32  teeth,  and  the  same  dental  formula  as 
man,  and  in  having  hands  all  the  digits  of  which  are  in 
the  same  plane  and  armed  with  claws  instead  of  nails,  the 
thumb  being  not  apposable.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy, 
and  the  general  aspect  is  rather  that  of  squirrels  than  of 
monkeys.  There  are  many  species,  confined  to  wooded  re- 
gions of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  known  as  sagouins , 
oust  if  L.  tamarins,  etc.  (S  tee  marmoset.)  The  family  is  also 
called  Uapalidce,  Jacchidoe,  and  Arctopithecini. 

2.  In  entom,,  a small  family  of  large,  moderate- 
ly bristly  flies  belonging  to  the  tetrachsetous 


’V.  Eng.] 

mid-morrow  (mid'mor//o),  re.  The  middle  of  the 
forenoon;  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

It  was  nought  passed  yet  midmorowe. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 

midmost  (mid'most),  a,  superl.  [<  mid1  + 
-most.]  Being  in  the  very  middle ; middlemost; 
innermost. 

The  midmost  had  a gracefu’  mien,  . . . 

But  the  youngest  look’d  like  beauty’s  queen. 

The  Cruel  Brother  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  252). 
Save  he  he 

Fool  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones, 

He  will  return  no  more. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

LL.  midnight  (mid'nit),  re.  and  a,  [<  ME.  midnight, 


mydryde,  mydrede,  midreden,  < AS.  midhrithere, 
midhrythere,  midhrythre,  midhridir  {—  OFries. 
midrithere,  midrede,  midrith  = MLG.  middere), 
the  membrane  inclosing  the  entrails,  < mid,  mid, 
+ hrethere,  lircether,  breast,  bosom.  A diff. 
word  from  midriff,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
fused.] The  membrane  inclosing  the  entrails, 
midriff,  midrif  (mid'rif),  re.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  midrife,  midriffe,  middryfe;  < ME.  midrif, 
midref,  mydderefe,  < AS.  midhrif.  midrif  (= 
OFries.  midref  — D.  midrif  (cf.  MD.  middelrif, 
middelrift  = MLG.  middelrif,  LG.  middelreff, 
middelriff),  the  diaphragm,  < mid,  middle,  + 
hrif  = OFries.  ref,  belly.  Cf.  midrid.]  The 
diaphragm.  See  cut  at  diaphragm. 

But,  sirrah,  there’s  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty 
in  this  bosom  of  thine ; it  is  all  filled  up  with  guts  and 
midriff.  Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 175. 

A sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter. 

Tennyson , Princess,  L 

mid-sea  (mid'se),  re.  The  middle  of  the  sea;  the 
open  sea. 

Fish  that,  with  their  fins,  and  shining  scales, , 

Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  403. 


midnyght,  mydnyght,  also  middelnigte,<.  AS.  mid- 
niht  (also  middelniht)  (=  D.  MLG.  middernacht 
— OHG.  mittinaht,  MHG.  mitnaht,  G.  mitter- 
nacht  (D.  MLG.  midder-,  G.  mitter-,  orig.  dat.  of 
the  adj.)  = Icel.  midhneetti  - Sw.  midnatt  = 

Dan.  midnat),  < mid,  middle,  + niht,  night.]  I. 
re.  The  middle  of  the  night ; twelve  o’clock  at 
night. 

For  whenne  the  Sonne  is  Est  in  tho  partyes,  toward 

midship  (mid'ship),  a,  [<  mid 1 + ship;  orig. 


this  half,  for  the  rowndeness  of  the  Erthe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  303. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  370. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  occurring  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night*  as,  midnight  studies. 

We  spend  our  mid-day  sweat,  our  midnight  oil, 

We  tire  the  night  in  thought,  the  day  in  toil. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  2. 
Forth  at  midnight  hour  he  fares,  the  silent  tomb  desert- 
ing. Constantine  and  Arete  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  308). 


due  to"  midships.]  Being  or  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  a ship:  as,  a midship  beam — Midship 
*bend,  midship  frame.  Same  as  dead-flat. 
midshipman  (mid'ship-man),  re.;  pi.  midship- 
men (-men).  [So  called  with  ref.  to  his  place 
or  station  when  on  duty  aboard  ship,  which  is 
amidships  or  abreast  the  mainmast;  < midship-s 
4-  man,]  1.  A warrant  officer  in  the  British 
navy  of  the  lowest  grade  of  officers  in  the  line 
of  promotion  to  commissioned  rank.  The  grade 


reyomllBg  rank  „,,d  dutta,. ' Tt.  tiU,  ■ .mi  J® SS^ffS^iMSii^iiiSS 
cadet  was  for  a time  substituted,  but  mid-  times  to  kindle  fires  (called  St. 
shipman*  was  restored  in  1902.— 3.  In  ichth 
a batrachoid  fish,  Porichthys  notatus  : so  called 
from  the  rows  of  round  luminous  bodies 
along  the  belly',  like  the  buttons  of  a midship- 
man's coat.  The  body  is  naked,  and  there  are  several  of 
these  conspicuous  lateral  lines  formed  oi  shining  pearl- 
like bodies  embedded  in  the  skin.  The  dorsal  fin  has  two 
spines.  The  fish  is  common  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  reaches  a length  of  about  15  inches.— 

Cadet  midshipman.  See  cadett,  4.— Midshipman’s 
butter.  Same  as  avocado.—  Passed  midshipmant,  a 

midshipman  who  has  passed  the  prescribed  examination  u.a,i»y.  oame  as  vxeye  aaisy  (wmcn  see, 

' 1 * under  daisy).— Midsummer  day,  the  feast  of  the  nativity 

of  St.  John  t.hpRflnf.isf /.TimoOitia  Voi<inno 
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ing  to  become^ commissioned 'navffi  'otticers.I01llis ^special  '^uJle  (astronomically  the  beginning  of  midwife  (mid'wif),  n.j  pi.  midwives  (-wivz).  [< 

duties  are  to  pass  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  other  summer),  because  m Great  Britain  summer  is  ME . midwife,  mydwyfe.midwif.mvdwvf.mvdewi/f 
quarter-deck  officers  to  the  crew  and  to  superintend  the  considered  as  beginning  with  May ; specifical-  medmrfe.  medrmifr  nW-’-  ' *-  ■’ 

S.  to  thfunfted  States  navy,  an  officer  of  cor-  fheemidf~ 

responding  rank  and  duties.  The  title  ‘naval  of  It  JdhntoptStfJui^rit^itt^n^iXSS 
cadet'  was  tor  a time  substituted,  but  ‘mid-  times  to  kindle  fires  (called  SI.  John's  fires)  upon  hills  in 
shipman’  was  restored  in  1902. — 3.  In  ichth.,  celebration  of  the  summer  solstice. 

. c.i.  t> — -•  -r  -> J ' " ’ As  full  oi  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  l.  102. 

“ On  Midsummer  next,”  the  dam’sel  said, 

“ Which  is  June  the  twenty -four.  ” 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  412). 

Midsummer  alet,  the  feast  of  midsummer  day. 

And  now,  next  Midsummer  ale,  I may  serve  for  a fool. 

Antiquary,  Old  Plays,  X.  91.  ( Mares .) 

cAaininauon  Midsummer  daisy.  Same  as  oxeye  daisy  (which 

for  promotion.  under  daisy). — Midsummer  day,  the  feast  of  the  nativity 

midshipmite  (mid'ship-mit),  ».  r<  midshm-S- f °,st:.Johntl;eBaptist(June24tli).  Various  superstitious 
niitffi  this  hm'no-  sm'hetitYi+nrl  Lnv,  n practices  and  wild  festivities  were  long  observed  on  this 

JrHHn  ?.eing  substituted  for  man.]  A very  occasion.— Midsummer  madness,  (a)  The  wild  and 
small  midshipman.  indecorous  methods  of  celebrating  midsummer  eve  for- 

Oh.  I am  a cook  and  a captain  bold,  merly  common  in  Europe.  (6)  Lunacy. 

And  the  mate  of  the  “ Nancy  ” brig,  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

And  a bo’sun  tight  and  a midshipmite.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  61. 

. . , . , IT-S  eilfeHYaniortlieSaityM.  midsummer-men  (mid'sum"er-men),  n.  The  obstetricans.  S eeAlytes.  ~ “ 

«StlTntKkl^aphri!£r0m  livelong,  Sedum  Telephium:  said  to  have  been  midwife,  midwive  (mid'wif,  -wlv),  v.;  pret.  and 
mlddle  °f  a shlI> : more  used  by  girls  on  midsummer  eve  to  test  their  pp. midwifed.  midwived.  rmr. miduMnn  mi.dmh,. 
property  amidships.  lovers’  fidelity.  [Local,  Eng.] 

midships  (mid'ships),  n.  pi.  [<  midship,  a.]  midsummery  (mid 'summer -i),  a.  [<  midsum- 
v ess  el  tlm“ers  a*  ^e  broadest  part  of  a mer  + -i/b]  Of  or  pertaining  to  midsummer. 

miiion-movi  « A ,,  ,,1,.,,.],.,.,.  C r A species  of  golden-rod  with  a midsummery  smell. 

miasomert,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  midsummer.  The  Century,  xxix.  los 

Midterraneant  tmid^e^'n/ani  fr<  , « 

middan,  amid,  the  form  middes’midde,  middan  a® 

CoSrti,»S'ln°BjibUt  r ,adj-  lnadverW^  ^ 

construction,  see  mid1,  and  cf.  amid,  amidst .]  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies 

or  podtlom 5 “ iDteri°r  °r  06ntral  Part’  P°int’  midvein  (mid' van),  *.  [<  mid1  + vein.}  In 

And  Jesus  called  a little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  ^ot-’  same  as  costa-  See  nervation. 
the  midst  of  them.  Mat.  xviii.  2.  Leaves  [of  Musci ] 3-  to  many-  (sometimes  2-)  ranked, 

The  king  in  the  middest  of  his  play  strooke  with  a tennis  Uaually  with  a mid  vein. 
ball.  Ceryat,  Crudities,  I.  133.  . Underwood,  Bull.  111.  State  Laboratory,  II.  12. 

Whole  we  call  that,  and  perfect,  which  hath  a beginning,  midwardt  (mid'  ward),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME . mul- 
a mid’st,  and  an  end.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries,  ward,  ( AS.  middeweard , toward  the  middle.  < 

In  the  midst  of  rigour  I would  beseech  ye  to  think  of  Wlidde,  middle,  + -weard,  E.  -ward.} 
mercy.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Concl.  uated  in  or  toward  the  middle. 

In  my  midst  of,  in  the  midst  of  my  . . . [Bare.]  II.  n.  The  middle  part. 

This  ehanon  took  his  cole,  with  harde  grace. 

And  leyde  it  aboven  on  the  midward 
Of  the  crosselet. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  179. 


I.  a. 


And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  show  them  feats.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1338. 

In  our,  your,  their  midst,  in  the  midst  of  us,  you, 
them.  These  phrases  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
writers  ou  English,  but  with  no  good  reason. 

Lo,  in  their  midst  his  form  was  seen.  - ,...  . ..  a.  0.:w, 

Montgomery  in  Chr.  Psalmist  p.  414.  midwardt  (mid'ward),  adv.  [<  midward,  a.}  In 
dst,  m our  midst  are  at,  odds  w t.h  ii L ’ J 


He  standing  at  the  hede  in  the  mydewarde  of  the  saide 
hers.  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  30. 


— • ".y  uwiy  u,  /ntutvy,  ntyu  UJlfJ  , MyiAClUyj  , 

medwyfe,  medewife,  prob.  < AS.  *midwif  (not  re- 
corded), < mid,  with,  + wif,  wife,  woman ; cf . Sp. 
Pg.  comadre,  a midwife,  < con,  < L.  cum,  with, 
-V  madre,  < L.  mater,  mother;  G.  beifrau,  a mid- 
wife’s assistant.  Cf.  also  D.  medehelpen,  assist, 
< mecle,  with,  -I-  helpen,  help;  G.  mithelfer,  an 
assistant,  < mit,  with,  + heifer,  helper.  Owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  prep,  mid,  this  ele- 
ment in  midwife  has  not  been  commonly  under- 
stood, and  an  etymology  based  on  the  ME.  form 
medewif,  taken  as  < mede,  E.  meed,  reward,  + 
wife,  woman  (as  if  ‘a  woman  who  serves  for 
pay’),  has  been  in  favor.  This  etymology, 
which  is  impossible  for  other  reasons,  is  not 
supported  even  by  the  ME.  form  medewife, 
which  is  explainable  as  a mere  variant  spell- 
ing of  midwife.}  A woman  who  assists  women 
in  childbirth. 

The  midwife  wonder'd,  and  the  women  cried 
”0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  ! ” 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  6.  74. 
Midwife  toad,  the  obstetrical  toad  or  nurse-frog,  A bytes 
obstetricans.  See  Alytes. 

U..V.W.XW,  iiiidwiV6  (kiiu  wjj., -w ±vj,-u.-,  pret.  ami 

pp.  midwifed,  midwived,  ppr.  midwifing,  midwiv- 
ing.  I.  intrans.  To  perform  the  office  of  mid- 
wife. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  assist  in  childbirth. 

Without  this  ubiquity,  how  could  she  be  seen  at  harvest, 
wiping  the  faces  of  reaping  monks,  whilst  she  is  elsewhere 
burning  villages,  or  in  a rich  abbey  midwiving  an  abbess? 
Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor  (1674),  p.  86.  ( Latham. ) 

2.  To  aid  in  bringing  into  being  by  acting  the 
part  of  a midwife ; assist  in  bringing  to  light. 

If  it  be  a Dream,  you  shall  be  the  Interpreters,  or  mid- 
ivife  it  into  the  World. 

N.  Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  193. 

midwifery  (mid'wif-ri  or  mid' wif -ri),  n . [< 
midwife  + -ry.]  1.  The  practice  of  obstetrics; 

the  practice  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth. 

A general  practitioner,  in  large  midwifery  practice. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  137. 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth  or  in  production. 

Hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
ni(l-  Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers, 

le,  < Stepney,  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Sit-  midwifish  (mid'wl-fish),  a.  [<  midwife  + 

Like  a midwife ; pertaining  to  a midwife,  or  to 
the  duties  of  a midwife, 
midwinter  (mid/win//t6r),  n.  [<  ME.  midwinter , 
mydwynter,  < AS.  midwinter , middewinter  (= 
OFries.  midwinter  = MLG.  midwinter , medewin- 
ter  = G.  mittwinter  = Sw.  Dan.  midvinter)f  < 
mid , mid,  + winter,  winter.]  The  middle  or 
depth  of  winter;  the  usual  time  of  greatest  win- 
ter cold ; specifically,  in  English  literature  ( win- 


That  m their  midst,  m our  midst,  &c.,  are  at  odds  with  Gr  toward  the  middle 
the  “genius  of  our  language,  is  an  assertion  somewhat  / ,r  . , . 

adventurous.  As  concerns  a substantive,  its  subjective  DUtt-WatCH  (mid  woeh),  n.  Naut.l  (a)  The  pe-  p___x v ■ i i r 

genitive,  universally,  and  its  objective  genitive,  very  nod  of  time  from  midnight  to  4 A.  m.  (6)  The  Lie  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 

often,  may  be  expressed  prepositively.  Love  of  God,  in-  officers  and  men  on  dutv durino-  that  firm/  Sap  the  ^lst  or  22d  December  (which  is  astronom- 

duty  during  that  tame.  See  i ]ly  the  beginning  of  winter). 

" • - ....  . , _ Tn  lrtTTnoi*  ( YW  v /]  't rnn\  on  n>v,1  n T ..  ml  . • 1 


, Ail  xLjjjgn&xi  litacrai/ur u ^ win- 
ter being  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  November  in 

Groat,  Rritmn  V til  A TIDT*!  All  nf  nrivif  nr  eAloti/iA 


uvui  vxuu,  limy  ue  excnangea  . jrnfrh 
for God  8 love : b"t  we  also  say,  Plato’s  commentators,  + 

and  the  world's  end.  To  come  to  possessive  pronouns,  we  midway  (mid  wa),  n.  and  a.  ME.  mydwaye 
have  no  scruples  about  the  objective  do  his  pleasure,  mydweye  = D.  mUlweq  = MLG.  midweek  (cf  G 
nny  thy  praise,  m my  absence,  on  your  account,  to  their  mittelwea Sw  mrdrhiaa  — Dan  . / 

— st.* r (iespifef  fag  equa\t  4C>)  ; an(j  Wjth  i T „ i mhTJ:  - j ji  ^ 


discredit,  in  our  despite,  his  equal,  &c.,  &c. ; and  with 
these  phrases  in  our  midst  is  rigidly  comparable. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  50. 
=Syn.  Amidgt,  In  the  midst  of,  etc.  (see  among):  Center 
etc.  See  middle.  ’ 

midst1  (midst),  adv.  [<  midst1,  n.,  itself  orig. 
an  adv.,  in  eonneetion  with  a prep.]  In  the 
middle. 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  165. 

midst2  (midst),  prep.  [By  apheresis  from 
amidst .]  Amidst. 

They  left  me  midst  my  enemies. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  24. 
Before  the  seat  supreme ; from  whence  a voice, 

From  midst  a golden  cloud,  . . . was  heard. 


mid1  + icay .]  I.  n.  1.  The  middle;  the  midst. 

The  lie  of  Crete  is  right  in  the  myd  weye. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  31. 
O pity  and  shame,  that  they  who  to  live  well 
Enter’d  so  fair  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  faint! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  631. 


midyear  (mid'yer),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  year : as,  rents  due  at  the  midyear. 

II.  a.  Set  for  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of 
the  year. 

To  teachers  the  Beries  of  meetings  is  a series  of  mid- 
year institutes.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  154. 

miet,  rnyet,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  mier,  < ML.  *micare, 
pound  into  pieces,  crumh,  < L.  mica,  a crumb : 
see  mica1.}  To  pound  into  small  pieces ; 
crumb;  crumble.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  239. 


2.  A middle  way  or  manner;  a mean  or  mid-  miel  de  palma  (mi-el'  da  pal'ma).  rSn. 
die  course  between  extremes.  7 0 ’ ■ - • - - ’ 


No  midway 

’Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  III.  4.  18. 
II.  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance; middle. 

The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Shak. , Lear,  iv.  6. 13. 


Milton,  £’.  L.,  VI.  28.  ™~" 

midstream  (mid'strem), ».  The  middle  of  the  mid,way  (mld  wa)i  ad’:-  .[=  MLG.  midweghe, 
stream  midweges  = Ban.  midtvejs ,*  from  the  noun.] 

The  midstream ’s  his,  I,  creeping  by  the  side  In  ^ middle  of  the  way  or  distance ; half-way. 

Am  shouldered  off  by  his  impetuous  tide.  ’ 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  ii.  1. 
mid-styled  (mid'stild),  a.  Having  the  style  in- 
termediate in  length  between  the  short-styled 
and  long-styled  forms : applied  to  heterostyled 
trimorphic  flowers. 


He  . . . will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Midway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  278. 


And  midway  up  in  danger’ cling. 

. Lalla  Hookh,  Fire-worshippers. 


mell^y  de 2,  palm -.]  Palin-honey.  See  coquito. 
mien  (men),  n.  [Formerly  also  mein , meanc , 
meen,  mine;  prob.  < F.  mine , air,  look,  mien.] 
A person's  air,  manner,  or  expression  of  coun- 
tenance; look;  hearing;  appearance ; carriage. 

Her  rare  demeanure,  which  him  seemed 
So  farre  the  meane  of  shepheards  to  excell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  ix.  11. 
No  persons  must  appear  here  in  the  European  dress ; and 
as  a Christian  is  known  by  his  mein,  no  strangers  dare  go 
out  of  the  streets  they  are  used  to  frequent. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  19. 
= Syn.  Aspect,  demeanor,  deportment,  port 
mierf,  my6rt,  n.  [<  ME.  miere,  my  ere,  miour, 
myour,  < OF.  miur,  mieur,  < ML.  micatorium,  a 
pestle,  <*micare,  pound:  see  mie.}  An  instru- 
ment for  breaking  or  pounding  anything;  a 
pestle. 


She  saw  him  rashly  spring, 

* ~ J nidway  u 

r — v,  Moore,  

tasa-S'r:  arss  « 


miff 

When  a little  quarrel  or  i 


arose  between  them.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  iii.  6.  (Davies.) 

II.  a.  Vexed;  offended;  angry.  [Rare.] 

Being  miff  with  him  myself. 

W.  Taylor,  Mem.  by  Robberds,  I.  477.  (Davies.) 

miff  (mif ),  v . t.  [<  miff,  n.]  To  give  a slight 
offense  to;  displease:  nearly  always  in  the 
past  participle : as,  she  was  somewhat  miffed. 
[Colloq.] 

might1  (mlt),  n.  [<  ME.  mighte , myghte , miht, 
myht , my$t,  also  maught , mackt,  maht,  < AS.  miht , 
mielit , melit , mceht,  meaht  = OS.  maht  = OFries. 
macht  — D.  magt  = MLG.  macht  = OHG.  MHO. 
maht , G.  macht  = Icel.  mattr  (Icel.  also  maht, 
melit  = Sw.  maht  = Dan.  magt,  after  G.)  = Goth. 
mahts,  power,  might;  with  abstract  formative 
- 1 (- ti -)  (cf.  the  adj.,  AS.  meaht , mceht,  power- 
ful, possible,  = Goth,  mahts , possible),  from 
the  root  of  mag1  (AS.  magan,  ind.  mceg),  be 
able,  have  power:  see  may1.']  1.  The  quality 

of  being  able;  ability  to  do  or  act;  power; 
active  personal  force  or  strength,  physical  or 
mental:  as,  a man  of  might;  the  might  of  intel- 
lect. 

Than  thei  armed  hem  that  were  in  the  Castell  with  all 
theire  myght,  and  com  oute  in  all  haste. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  232. 
Bring  him  back  again  to  me, 

If  it  lie  in  your  might. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  194). 
To  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

Wordsworth,  Rob  Roy’s  Grave. 

2.  Power  of  control  or  compulsion ; ability  to 
wield  or  direct  force;  commanding  strength: 
as,  the  might  of  empire. 

He  her  un wares  attacht,  and  captive  held  by  might. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  6. 

Cleopatra 


3758 

as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  mightleSS  (mit'les),  a.  [=D.  magteloos,  machte- 
T *’*  " ' ioos  _ machtelos , machtlos  = MHG.  maht- 

Ids,  G.  machtlos  = Icel.  mdttlauss  = Sw.  magtlos 
= Dan.  magteslos ; < might  + -less.]  Powerless. 

The  rose  is  myghtles,  the  nettille  spredis  ouer  fer. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  280. 
There  is  nought  more  mightless  than  man. 

The  Academy,  March  3,  1888,  p.  143. 


mightlyt  (mit'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  myghtly  (=  Icel. 
mattuligr ) ; < might  + -ly1.]  Mightily. 

He  shuld  gretter  lorde  be ; 

More  pusaunt,  ful  myghtly,  and  ryght  gret 
Then  any  of  hys  kynred  in  centre. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 212. 

mighty  (mi'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  mighty,  myglity,  mih ti, 
mazty,  etc.,  < AS.  mihtig , mahtig,  meahtig  (=  OS. 
mahtig  = OFries.  meclitich , machtich  = D.  mag- 
tig,  machtig  = MLG.  mechtich  = OHG.  mahtig, 


migration 

pretty,  gracefully  pleasing : see  minion1.]  1 . A 
well-known  plant,  Reseda  odorata,  native  in 
northern  Africa.  Its  racemes  of  small  greenish-white 
flowers  with  prominent  brown  anthers  are  not  showy,  but 
the  plant  is  a universal  favorite  in  gardens  on  account  of 
its  fragrance.  In  ordinary  culture  it  is  an  annual,  but  it 
is  naturally  shrubby,  and  by  proper  care  can  be  made  to 
thrive  for  several  years  in  the  form  of  tree-mignonette. 
The  perfume  is  best  extracted  by  enfleurage. 

2.  Some  other  species  of  the  genus  Reseda. 
The  white  mignonette,  R.  alba , a tall  plant  with  white 
scentless  blossoms,  has  sometimes  been  cultivated.  The 
wild  or  dyer’s  mignonette,  R.Luteola,  is  better  known  as 
dyer’ s-weed  or  yellow-weed.  See  dyer’s-weed.—  Jamaica 
mignonette.  See  Lawsonia.— Mignonette  lace.  See 
lace.—  Mignonette  netting,  a simple  kind  of  netting 
used  for  window-curtains.  Diet,  of  Needlework.—  Migno- 
nette pepper,  in  cookery,  pepper  unground,  or  ground 
very  coarse.— Mignonette-vine,  a plant,  Madariaele- 
gans,  from  Pacific  North  America.—  Tree-mignonette, 
a plant  of  any  common  variety  of  mignonette  trained  in 
an  erect  form  and  prevented  from  flowering  early  by  hav- 


mahtic , MHG.  mehtic,  G.  machtig  — Icel.  mat-  ^.ing  the  ends  of  the  shoots  pinched  off. 
tigr,  contr.  mattkar,  mdttkan , mattkir  = Sw.  migraine  (mi-gran'),  n.  Same  as  megrim, 
magtig  = Dan.  mcegtig  = Goth,  mahteigs ),  pow-  migrainous  (mi-gra'nus),  a.  [<  migraine  4* 


submits  her  to  thy  might. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  12.  17. 


3. 


Physical  force ; material  energy. 

Whirlpools  and  storms  with  circling  arms  invest, 

With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  318. 

With  might  and  main,  with  the  utmost  strength  or 
bodily  exertion. 

Toward  Wircestre  he  com  with  myght  and  mayn. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  56. 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous  Fox. 

Dry  den,  Cock  and  Fox,  L 749. 

might2.  Preterit  of  may1. 
mightful  (mit'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  myglitful,  miht- 
ful,  migtful,  etc.  (=  G.  machtvoll );  < might1  + 
-ful.]  Mighty;  powerful. 

Thou  mightefull  maker  that  markid  vs  and  made  vs. 

York  Plays,  p.  3. 

My  lords,  you  know,  as  know  the  mightful  gods. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4.  5. 

mightfulnesst  (mit'ful-nes),  n.  [ME.  myghtful- 
nes;  < mightful  + -ness. ] The  quality  of  being 
mighty;  strength;  power, 
mightily  (rra'ti-li),  adv.  [ME.  myghtely,  m%zt- 
ili,  < AS.  mihtiglice  (=  OS.  malitiglic  = MLG. 
mechticlilik,  adj.),  < mihtig,  powerful:  see  mighty 


erful,  possible,  < miht,  meaht , might : see  might1, 
n.]  1.  Possessed  of  or  endowed  with  might; 

having  much  ability,  strength,  or  power ; emi- 
nently strong,  powerful,  or  great:  as,  a mighty 
conqueror;  a mighty  intellect;  a man  mighty 
in  argument. 

The  mightie  King  of  Macedoyne  moste  was  adouted 

Of  any  wight  in  the  worlde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 400. 

And  I will  bring  you  out  from  the  people  . . . with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  with  a stretched  out  arm.  Ezek.  xx.  34. 

A certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures.  Acts  xviii.  24. 

He  stood,  and  questioned  thus  his  mighty  mind. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxii.  137. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British 
Channel.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

2.  Marked  by  or  manifesting  might;  very 
great,  important,  or  momentous ; of  uncommon 
force,  consequence,  size,  number,  etc. 

Hire  myghty  tresses  of  hire  sonnysslie  heres, 
Unbroiden,  hangen  al  aboute  hire  eeres. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  816. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this 
day.  Mat.  xi.  23. 

There  arose  a mighty  famine  in  that  land.  Luke  xv.  14. 

We  were  encounter’d  by  a mighty  rock. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1.  102. 

The  greatest  News  about  the  Town  is  of  a mighty  Prize 
that  was  taken  lately  by  Peter  Van  Heyn. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  22. 

Stand  farther  off  yet, 

And  mingle  not  with  my  authority ; 

I am  too  mighty  for  your  company. 

Fletcher  (and  another  i),  Prophetess,  v.  2. 

Job  and  his  three  Friends  . . . had  a mighty  sense  of 
God  and  Providence  and  the  Dut  ies  of  Rel  gion  upon  their 
minds.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

And  from  his  blazon’d  baldric  slung 
A mighty  silver  bugle  hung. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii. 


High  and  mighty.  See  high.  = Syn.  1.  Sturdy,  robust, 

puissant,  valiant.— 2.  Vast,  enormous,  immense,  huge,  *u.se<  # _ 

stupendous,  monstrous ; violent,  vehement,  impetuous,  migration  (mi-gra  shon),  n. 


and  -ly2.]  1.  In  a mighty  manner;  by  great  mighty  (mi'ti),  adv.  [f  mighty,  a.]  In  a great 

. -i-i.  - t-~  degree;  very;  exceedingly:  as,  mighty  wise; 

mighty  thoughtful.  [Colloq.] 

A lacquer’d  Cabinet,  some  China-ware, 

You  have  ’em  mighty  cheap  at  Pekin  Fair. 

Prior,  Daphne  and  Apollo. 
There  is  a probability  of  succeeding  about  that  fellow 
that  is  mighty  provoking.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

migniardt,  mignardt  (min'yiii-d),  a.  [Also 
milliard;  < OP.  mignard,  F.  mignard,  with  suf- 
fix -ard,  equiv.  to  mignon,  delicate,  pretty,  a 
person  beloved:  see  minion.  Cf.  mignonette.'] 
Delicate;  dainty;  pretty. 

Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  migniard  handlings, 
His  pulse  lies  in  his  palm. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

migniardiset,  migniardizet  (min'yar-diz),  n. 
[Also  miniardize;  < OP.  mignardise,  F.  mignar- 
dise,  < mignard,  delicate:  see  mignard.']  Deli- 
cacy; daintiness;  kind  usage;  fondling;  wan- 
tonness. 

Entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too 
With  all  the  migniardise  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

migniardiset,  migniardizet  (min'yar-diz),  y.  t. 
[Also  miniardize;  < migniardise,  «.,  as  if  < 
migniard  + -ize.]  To  render  migniard  or  deli- 
cate; soothe. 

Wanton  spirits  that  did  migniardise,  and  make  the  lan- 
guage  more  dainty  and  feminine.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

and  v.  See  minion1. 


-ows.]  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  megrim : as, 
migrainous  vertigo. 

The  various  forms  of  headache  — dyspepsic,  migrainous, 
neuralgic,  cerebral.  Lancet,  No.  3422,  p.  690. 

migramt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  megrim. 

migrant  (mi' grant),  a.  and  n.  [=  Pg.  migrante, 

< L.  migran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  migrare , migrate,  re- 
move: see  migrate.]  I.  a.  Changing  place; 
migratory. 

For  now  desire  of  migrant  change  holds  sway. 

The  Century , XXXI.  116. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  migrates ; a wanderer. 

The  unhappy  migrants  may  be,  if  not  magnificently,  at 
least  hospitably,  entertained.  Foote,  The  Minor,  Ded. 

2.  In  zodl.,  specifically,  a migratory  animal,  as 
a bird. 

These  are  true  migrants;  but  a number  of  other  birds 
visit  us  occasionally,  and  can  only  be  classed  as  stragglers. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Distribution  of  Animals,  1. 19. 

migrate  (mi'grat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  migrated, 
ppr.  migrating.  [<  L.  migratus,  pp.  of  migrare, 
(>  It.  migrare),  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, remove,  depart,  migrate;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  meare,  go.  Cf.  emigrate , immi- 
grate.]  To  pass  or  remove  from  one  place  of 
residence  or  habitat  to  another  at  a distance, 
especially  from  one  country  or  latitude  to  an- 
other; in  a general  sense,  to  wander. 

Those  truly  home-bred  and  genuine  sons  of  the  soil  who 
have  never  migrated  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 

W.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  379. 
=Syn.  Migrate,  Emigrate , Immigrate.  To  migrate  is  to 
change  one’s  abode,  especially  to  a distance  or  to  another 
country,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  change,  but  not 
upon  the  place  of  departure  or  that  of  stopping,  and  the 
stay  being  generally  not  permanent.  Emigrate,  to  migrate 
from,  views  the  person  as  leaving  his  previous  abode  and 
making  a new  home;  immigrate,  to  migrate  into,  views 
him  as  coming  to  the  new  place.  The  Arab  migrates;  the 
European  coming  to  America  is  an  emigrant  to  those  whom 
he  leaves,  and  an  immigrant  to  the  Americans.  Migrate 
is  applicable  to  animals  ; the  other  terms  are  generally 
of  the  movements  of  men. 

[<  F.  migration 


power,  force,  or  strength ; vigorously;  vehe- 
mently; earnestly. 

Myne  enemyes  my,jtili  me  assay. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 
And  he  cried  mightily  with  a strong  voice,  saying,  Baby- 
lon the  great  is  fallen.  Rev.  xviii.  2. 

And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2.  279. 

2.  Greatly;  in  or  to  a great  degree ; very  much. 
[Now  only  colloq.] 

To  my  house,  where  D.  Gauden  did  talk  a little,  and  he 
do  mightily  acknowledge  my  kindness  to  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  26, 1668. 
This  gentleman  deals  mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

mightiness  (mi'ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
attribute  of  being  mighty ; power ; greatness ; 
also,  high  dignity. 

In  a moment  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Prol.,  1.  30. 

2.  A title  of  dignity : particularly  in  the  phrase 
their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Will ’t  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S , Ind.,  ii.  78. 
A great  tract  of  wild  land,  granted  to  him  by  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  Lords  States  General. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  179. 

3.  Great  degree ; great  amount. 


To  shew  the  mightmesse  of  their  malice,  after  his  holye  Trn*5TlftT10ff0  pf  ' ^ F minnnnnpfl. p 

soule  departed,  they  perced  his  holye  heart  with  a sharpe  mignonette  (mm-vo-net  ),  n.  [\  r . mignonneiw, 
speare  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1260.  *tne  flower  so  called,  dim.  of  mignon , delicate, 


=TPg.  migraqao  = It.  migrazione , < L.  migra- 
tion-), < migrare , pp.  migratus , migrate:  see 
migrate.]  1.  The  act  of  migrating;  change 
of  residence  or  habitat;  removal  or  transit 
from  one  locality  or  latitude  to  another,  espe- 
cially at  a distance.  Among  animals,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  regular  migrations  are  performed  by  birds  during 
spring  and  fall,  and  in  a general  way  along  meridians  of 
longitude,  the  vernal  migration  being  northward,  the  au- 
tumnal southward.  This  is  ordinary  or  equatorial  migra- 
tion. In  cold  and  temperate  latitudes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  nearly  all  insectivorous  birds  perform  migra- 
tion. Some,  as  sandpipers,  which  breed  only  in  high  lati- 
tudes, may  be  dispersed  during  their  migration  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Others,  as  swallows,  are  noted 
not  only  for  the  extent  but  for  the  rapidity  and  regularity 
of  their  movements,  their  arrival  and  departure  being 
capable  of  prediction  with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
migration  of  many  water-fowls  is  scarcely  less  notable  in 
the  same  respects.  The  helpless  eggs  and  young  of  birds 
have  many  enemies,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
birth-rate,  because  a high  birth-rate  of  large  and  heavy 
eggs  is  incompatible  with  flight.  The  power  of  flight 
permits  birds  to  pass  over  all  barriers  of  land  and  water, 
and  to  lay  their  eggs  in  safe  nests,  and  as  all  that  were  not 
born  in  safe  nests  have  been  exterminated,  these  facts 
seem  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  broader 
and  more  general  features  of  the  migration  of  birds.  Migra- 
tions of  mammals  are  more  irregular  than  those  of  birds, 
less  definitely  related  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and  more 
obviously  dependent  upon  food-supply : such  are  the  excur- 
sions, often  in  enormous  hordes,  of  various  arctic  animals, 
as  lemmings  and  other  rodents,  reindeer,  musk-oxen, 
foxes,  etc.  Such  movements  do  not  appear  to  be  spe- 
cially related  to  reproduction.  Many  fishes  migrate  from 
and  back  to  the  sea,  ascending  rivers  to  spawn,  as  is 
notably  the  case  with  anadromous  fishes  of  the  salmon 
and  herring  families ; with  eels  the  case  is  reversed ; with 
many  fishes  the  catadromous  migration  is  between  deeper 
and  shallower,  or  colder  and  warmer,  salt  water.  Peri- 


migration 

odical  migration  is  also  marked  with  certain  insects. 
Thus,  Anosia  plexippus,  the  milkweed-butterfly,  migrates 
southward  in  the  fall  to  hibernate  in  the  pine  woods  of 
the  southern  United  States.  The  faculty  which  enables  or 
compels  animals  to  migrate  has  been  named  the  ‘ instinct 
of  migration  ” ; but  the  phrase  is  rather  a statement  of 
fact  than  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  except  in  so 
far  as  this  instinct  may  be  regarded  as  originating  in  and 
being  highly  developed  from  the  simple  necessity  of  mov- 
ing about  to  secure  food. 

Adventures  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  migration.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 
Our  remote  forefathers  must  have  made  endless  earlier 
migrations  as  parts  of  the  great  Aryan  body,  as  parts  of  the 
smaller  Teutonic  body.  But  our  voyage  from  the  Low- 
Dutch  mainland  to  the  isle  of  Britain  was  our  first  migra- 
tion as  a people.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  31. 

2.  A number  of  animals  migrating  together; 
the  total  of  the  individuals  or  species  which  per- 
form any  particular  migration;  also,  the  time 
or  period  occupied  in  migrating. — 3f.  Change 
of  place ; removal. 

Such  alterations,  transitions,  migrations , of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new  islands,  had  actually  hap- 
pened. Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
[Earth.  {Latham.) 

4 1.  Residence  in  a foreign  country;  banish- 
ment. 

Wo  is  me,  too  too  long  banished  from  the  Christian  world, 
with  such  animosity,  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of  enemies,  and 
meet  to  be  adj  udged  to  a perpetual  migration. 

Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World,  The  Epistle. 
Bathic  migration,  migration  of  fishes  from  one  depth  of 
water  to  another ; vertical  or  altitudinal  change  of  habitat 
in  the  sea  : distinguished  from  equatorial  migration. 

The  fishes  of  any  region  may  find  water  of  suitable 
warmth  by  moving  north  or  south  along  the  shores  of  the 
continent,  or  by  changing  to  waters  of  lessor  greater  depth. 
The  former  may  be  called  equatorial,  the  latter  bathic  mi- 
gration. Bathic  migration  is  the  most  common. 

Goode,  Menhaden. 

Equatorial  migration,  ordinary  meridional  migration 
from  or  toward  the  equator'  See  def.  1. 

migrationist  (mi-gra'shon-ist),  n.  [<  migra- 
tion + -ist.)  One  who  or  that  which  migrates. 
The  descendants  of  previous  ages  of  migrationist'!. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVII.  130. 

migration-station,  (mi-gra'shon-sta/shon),  n. 
A station  or  post  for  observing  facts  concerning 
the  migration  of  birds. 

Migration-stations  now  exist  in  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union  excepting  Delaware  and  Nevada. 

Science,  IV.  374. 

migration-wave  (mi-gra'shon-wav),  n.  The 
migration  of  many  birds  simultaneously,  so  that 
they  appear  at  onee  at  a given  place  in  great 
numbers  in  comparison  with  those  that  go  be- 
fore or  come  after ; the  height  of  the  migration 
of  a given  species.  Coues. 
migrator  (mi'gra-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  migrator,  a 
wanderer,  < L.  migrare,  pp.  migratus,  migrate : 
see  migrate .]  One  who  or  that  which  migrates. 
These  wild  migrators.  The  New  Mirror  (1843),  II.  121. 

migratory  (mi'gra-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  migratoire 

- Sp.  It.  migratorio ; as  migrate  + - ory. ] 1. 
Given  to  or  characterized  by  migration  ; roving 
or  removing  from  place  to  place ; unsettled : as, 
the  pastoral  tribes  of  uncivilized  men  are  gen- 
erally migratory;  to  lead  a migratory  life. 

Yet,  sweet  Nightingale ! 

From  the  warm  breeze  that  bears  thee  on,  alight 
At  will,  and  stay  thy  migratory  flight. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Voluntaries,  v. 
The  same  species  is  often  sedentary  in  one  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  migratory  in  another. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Distribution  of  Animals,  I.  20. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  migration  or  to  a 
tendency  to  migrate. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a sort  of  migra- 
tory instinct,  sometimes  by  a spirit  of  conquest. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  2. 
Migratory  animals,  those  animals  whose  instincts 
prompt  them  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another  at  the 
regularly  recurring  changes  of  season  or  of  their  natural 
means  of  subsistence.— Migratory  cells,  white  blood- 
corpuscles  which,  by  means  of  the  amceboiu  movement  of 
their  protoplasm,  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  wander  independently  in  the  tissues,  particularly  the 
connective  tissue.— Migratory  locust.  See  locusti.l. 

— Migratory  pigeon,  the  passenger-pigeon.  See  Ecto- 
pistes,  and  cut  under  passenger-pigeon. 

migrenet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  megrim. 
Mihelmesset,  n-  A Middle  English  form  of 
Michaelmas. 

mihrab  (mih-rab'), «.  [Ar., praying-place.]  A 
niche,  or  sometimes  merely  a decorated  slab, 
in  one  of  the  interior  walls  of  a mosque,  mark- 
ing the  direction  of  Mecca,  to  which  the  faith- 
ful ought  to  turn  in  prayer,  in  the  niche  a copy  of 
the  Koran  is  usually  kept,  and  in  front  of  it  the  imam 
stands  when  he  leads  the  congregation  in  prayer, 
mihtt,  rnihtit.  Obsolete  forms  of  might 1,  mighty. 
mikado  (mi-ka'do),  ».  [Jap.,  lit.  ‘ exalted  gate’ 
(like  the  Sublime  Porte,  applied  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey),  < mi,  exalted,  + Icado,  gate.]  The 
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Emperor  of  Japan,  sometimes  erroneously  spo-  2.  Exercising  gentleness  in  conduct  or  action: 

Von  fif  oa  tVlO  eninifliol  omrmi>nv  Son  o/i/wii/n  nn+  bnvmb  nw  -•  J . ■ I • ' 


ken  of  as  the  spiritual  emperor.  See  shogun. 

Mikania  (mi-ka'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willdenow), 
named  after  J.  C.  Mikan,  a Bohemian  botanist 
(1769-1844).]  An  untenable  name  for  Willug- 
bseya,  a genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  tribe 
Eupatoriem,  and  subtribe  Ageratese.  The  prin- 
cipal  characteristics  are  an  involucre  of  four  slightly 
unequal  bracts,  four-flowered  heads  which  are  raceraed  or 
panicled,  and  pappus  with  very  numerous  scabrous 
bristles  arranged  in  one  row.  The  plants  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  which  are  almost  always  climbing  or  twining,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  small  white,  flesh-colored,  or  pale- 
yellowish  heads.  About  150  species  are  recognized  by 
modern  authors.  They  are  natives  of  the  wanner  parts 
of  America,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  which  is 
found  in  Asia  and  tropical  Africa.  Willugbseya  scandens, 
the  climbing  hempweed,  is  a high  twiner,  with  cordate 
somewhat  deltoid  or  hastate  leaves  and  heads  of  pale 
flesh-colored  flowers  in  dense  cymes,  climbing  over  copses 
along  streams ; it  ranges  through  the  eastern  and  southern 
United  States  into  Mexico  and  to  Brazil.  IF.  Guaco  is  one 
of  the  guaco-plants  of  tropical  America. 

mikelt,  ct.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
mickle. 

mil  (mil),  n . [<  L.  mille,  a thousand.]  A unit 

of  length  used  in  measuring  the  diameter  of 


not  harsh  or  unfeeling ; considerate ; concilia- 
tory. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I should  have  been  more  mild. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3.  240. 
3.  Marked  by  softness  or  kindness;  gentle  in 
character,  method,  or  appearance;  manifest- 
ing or  expressing  mildness;  mollifying;  tran- 
quil ; placid : as,  mild  words  or  manners ; a 
mild  rebuke ; a mild  aspect. 

Rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi  98. 

Ah!  dearest  friend ! in  whom  the  gods  had  joined 

The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  963. 

Gentle  or  moderate  in  force,  operation,  or  ef- 
fect; not  harsh  or  irritating ; emollient;  bland; 
genial : as,  mild  medicine ; mild  winds ; a mild 
remedy. 

The  folding  gates  diffused  a silver  light, 

And  with  a milder  gleam  refresh’d  the  sight. 


This  horrour  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  220. 
O ! pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 

To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  238. 
Upon  a mild  declivity  of  hill. 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  iv.  67. 
Modena,  Roman,  and  Sardinian  [oak]  are  what  the  work- 
men call  milder  in  character— that  is  to  say.  they  are  ea- 


Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  ii. 
5.  Moderate  in  quality  or  degree ; of  mitigated 
wires,  equal  to  .001  of  an  inch.— Circular  mil  foreei  weak  in  kind;  free  from  harshness  or 
a unit  of  area  used  in  measuring  the  areas  of  cross-sections  roughness;  hence,  not  hard  to  endure,  man- 

of  wires,  equal  to  .7864  of  a square  mil.  age,  etc.:  as,  mild  fruit;  mild  dissipation;  mild 

mil.  An  abbreviation  of  military.  efforts, 

milaget  (ml'laj),  n.  See  mileage. 

Milanese  (mil-an-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  It. 

Milanese  (<  L ."Mediolanensis),  < Milano,  < L. 

Mediolanum,  the  city  now  called  Milan.]  I.  a. 

Of  or  belonging  to  Milan  or  the  people  of  Milan, 
a city  of  northern  It®ly,  or  to  the  province  or 
the  former  duehy  of  Milan. 

II.  n . sing . and  pi,  A citizen  or  citizens  of 
Milan— The  Milanese,  the  territory  of  the  former  sier  to  work,  and  a little  less  hard.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  84. 

duchy  of  Milan  in  northern  Italy.  6.  Hence,  new ; not  having  gained  the  taste 

milariteCmil'iir-it),  n.  [<  Milar  (the  Val  Hilar,  that  comes  by  keeping:  said  of  malt  liquors: 
in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  supposed  to  occur ; as>  mild  ale. — 7.  See  the  quotation, 
the  true  locality,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  A body  which  can  have  its  form  permanently  changed 
Val  Giuf)  + -ite2.)  A silicate  of  aluminium  and  without  any  flaw  or  break  taking  place  is  called  mild, 
calcium,  allied  in  composition  to  petalite.  It  , . Encyc.  Ent.,  VI.  312. 

occurs  in  oolnrlpss  ot  OTPPiiish  hfixacfftTifll  ( tipt*—  [Mud  forms  the  first  element  in  s.  number  of  compounds 

hexagonal  (per-  of  obviou8  8ignification : for  example,  mild-fiavored,  mild, 
naps  pseudohexagonal)  prisms.  looking,  mild-mannered,  mild-spirited,  mild-tempered.] — 

milcet,  v.  t.  See  milse.  Mild  steeL  See  steel. — To  draw  it  mild.  See  draw. 

milch  (milch),  a.  [<  ME.  milche , melch,  < AS.  =Syn.  Bland,  Soft,  etc.  (see  gentle),  tranquil,  soothing, 
melc,  melee , meolce  (=  LG.  melke  = OHG.  MHG.  JSlS??2.SSfl0«  rv  mt?  / nrrn 

melch,  G.  melk  = Icel.  miller,  mjolkr),  giving  ”'-i  F OHG.  miMt  — 

milk,  < meolc,  milk : see  milk.-]  1.  Giving  milk;  mlldnesa  ’ < mM>  Mll^ss; 

furnishing  milk:  as,  a milch  cow:  now  applied  g e efe*'  ..  , , , , , 

only  to  domestic  animals,  and  chiefly  to  cows.  Wbfchwas  noTmovde' with milde. 

Take  two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke.  Gascoigne,  Complaint  of  Philomene  (ed.  Arber). 

2t.  Milky:  said  of  plants.  1 S<UU‘  mildh  v\  tME->  < AS-  mildian,  become  mild  (of. 

* gemildsian , gemiltsian , make  mild,  jpity:  see 


- - - - y 

milse),  < milde,  mild:  see  mild,  a.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  mild. 

II.  traits.  To  make  merciful;  make  mild  or 
gentle;  pardon. 

milden  (mil'dn),  v.  [=  Dan.  mildne  ; as  mild 
+ -ent.)  J intrans.  To  become  mild;  grow 
less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense;  soften:  as, 
the  weather  gradually  mildrns.  Imp.  Diet. 

II.  trans.  To  render  mild,  in  any  sense ; make 
less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense;  soften. 

The  political  tone  is  also  mildened  in  the  revision. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  216. 

A wet-  mildernixt,  n.  A variant  of  medrinack.  Bra - 


Hem  [plants]  beth  melch  in  veer  novelles  grene 
Beth  nought  to  feede. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

3f.  Yielding  liquid;  distilling  drops  (namely, 
tears).  [Poetical  and  rare.] 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 

Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all. 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 

And  passion  in  the  gods.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  540. 
milch- wench t (milch'wench),  n.  A wet-nurse. 

Such  exceptions  were  made  against  all  but  one  country 
milch-wench,  to  whom  I was  committed,  and  put  to  the 
breast.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  15. 

milch- woman  (milch ' wum  " an), 
nurse.  [Rare.] 

mildew  (mil'du),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  met- 


^per’s  Diet. 


_ , caused  . . . "by 

carelessness,  ignorance,  and  infirmity  of  the  Milch-women. 
J.  Graunt,  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner’s  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  168. 

milchy  (mil'chi),  a.  [<  milch  + -i/L  Cf.  milky.) 

1.  Milk-giving;  abounding  in  milk. 

There  milchy  goats  come  freely  to  the  paile. 

Sir  T.  Hawkins,  tr.  of  Odes  of  Horace,  Epode,  xvi.  {Davies.) 

2.  Milky,  as  an  oyster. 

mild  (mild),  a.  [<  ME.  mild,  milde,  myld,  < AS. 
milde  = OS.  mildi  = OFries.  milde  = D.  mild  = 
MLG.  LG.  milde  = OHG.  milti,  MHG.  milte,  G. 
mild,  milde,  mild,  = Icel.  mildr  = Sw.  Dan.  mild, 
mild,  gentle,  = Goth.  *milds  (or  mildeis  ?)  (in 
comp,  unmilds,  without  affection);  perhaps  = 
L.  mollis  (if  that  he  taken  as  reduced  from  orig. 
*molvis,  *moldvis),  soft,  gentle  (see  moll2,  mol- 
lify, ete.).  Otherwise  akin  to  OBulg.  mild, 
compassionate,  Russ,  miluii,  amiable,  kind, 
Pol.  Bohem.  mily,  dear,  = Lith.  melas,  dear: 
ef . Gr.  psiktxog,  kind,  Skt.  -f  mard,  be  gracious, 
pity.]  _ 1 . Possessing  softness  or  gentleness  of 
disposition;  soft-mannered;  kindly  disposed; 
good-tempered. 

So  gainly  a god  and  of  goste  mylde ! 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  728. 
0,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  I 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2.  104. 


dewe;  < ME.  mildewe,  mildew,  meldewe,  honey- 
dew,  also  blight,  < AS.  mildedw,*milededw,  mele- 
dedw  (=  D.  meeldauw  = MLG.  meldouw  = OHG. 


mmrm 


/ ^6 
Powdery  Mildew,  magnified. 

i.  Erysiphe  fiolygotii , upon  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  Lupinuspe- 
rennts.  a , the  spo’oearp  and  mycelium  ; b,  conidia  bearing  hypha; 
c,  an  ascus,  containing  eight  asccspores. 


mildew 

u,  MHG.  rndltou,  G.  mehlthau  = Sw,  mjol- 
dagg  = Dan.  meldug — the  form  mele-,  D.  meel-, 
etc.,  simulating  melu,  etc.,  = E.  meal !),  honey- 
dew,  < *mile  (=  Goth,  milith  = L.  mel  = Gr.  ye'ht, 
ficfor-), honey  (^miltsc,  mylisc,  milse,  mylsc,melsc, 
honeyed,  sweet,  mellow,  = Icel.  milska,  a hon- 
eyed drink),  + dedw,  dew.  The  first  element 
is  disputed,  the  word  having  early  perished  in 
independent  use ; but  no  other  explanation  than 
that  here  given  is  plausible.]  1.  A minute 
parasitic  fungus  which  frequently  appears  on 
the  leaves,  stems,  and  various  other  parts  of 
plants  or  other  decaying  organic  substances  as 
a white  frost-like  down,  or  in 
spots  or  with  various  discolora- 
tions. The  name  is  more  properly 
restricted  to  the  ErysiphacesB,  ot 
powdery  mildews,  and  the  Perono- 
sporacete , or  downy  mildews.  The 
Uredinales , of  which  Puccinia  gra- 
minisp  the  corn-mildew  of  England,  is 
the  type,  are  more  properly  rusts. 
(See  rust,  Uredinales.)  The  mildews 
are  among  the  most  destructive  fungi 
known.  Plasmopara  viticola  is  the 
very  destructive  American  downy 
mildew  of  the  grape,  and  Uncinula 
necator,  of  which  the  so-called  Ox- 
diurn  Tuckeri  is  the  conidial  form,  is 
The  Downy  Mildew  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  grape, 
of  the  Grape  yPiasmo-  Phytophthora  infestans  is  the  downy 
para  intitoia),  magm-  mildew  0f  the  potato,  causing  the 
disease  known  as  potato-rot.  Erysi- 
phe  polygonx  is  a very  common  mildew  on  various  Legu- 
minosse,  lianunculacese,  etc.  The  so-called  mildew  of 
linen  is  produced  by  a species  of  Cladosporiurn.  See 
Cladosporium,  Erysiphese,  Peronosporacese. 

2.  A state  of  decay  produced  in  living  and  dead 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  some  manufactured 
products  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  cloth  and 
paper,  by  the  ravages  of  very  minute  parasiti- 
cal fungi. 

The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  . . . with  mildew. 

Deut.  xxviii.  22. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost. 

Cowper,  Yearly  Distress. 

Mildew  mortification,  gangrenous  ergotism, 
mildew  (mil'du),  v.  [<  mildew,  «.]  I.  trans. 
To  taint  with  mildew. 

He  . . . mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creature  of  earth.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 123. 

It  detains  . . . books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the 
pages  are  mildewed.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  affected  with  mildew, 
mildew-bronze  (mil'du-bronz),  n.  Bronze  in 
which  is  imitated  the  effect  of  aging  on  bronzes 
long  buried  in  the  ground, 
mildewy  (mil'du-i),  a.  [<  mildew  + -y1.]  Af- 
fected by  or  abounding  in  mildew;  moldy, 
mildly  (mildTi),  ado.  [<  ME.  mildlich,  milde- 
liche,  < AS.  mildelice  (=  D.  mildlijk  — MLG. 
mildelik  = MHG.  milticliche,  G.  mildlich  = Icel. 
mildliga  — Sw.  mildeligen  = Dan.  mildelig),  < 
milde,  mild:  see  mild  and  -ly2.]  In  a mild  man- 
ner or  degree;  softly;  gently;  tenderly;  not 
roughly  or  violently ; moderately, 
mildness  (mild'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  mildenes,  < AS. 
*mildenes  (=  OHG.  miltnissa),  < milde,  mild:  see 
mild  and  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
mild,  in  any  sense  of  that  word;  gentleness  of 
disposition,  manner,  action,  or  effect ; moder- 
ateness of  quality  or  character;  placidity;  soft- 
ness; yieldingness. 

mild-spoken  (mild'sp6','kn)t  a.  Mild  in  speech. 
+[Colloq.] 

mile  (mil),  n.  [<  ME.  mile,  myle,  < AS.  mil  = 
D.  mijl  = MLG.  mite,  LG.  mile  = OHG.  rnila, 
milla,  MHG.  mile,  G.  meile  = Icel.  mila  = Sw. 
Dan.  mil  = OF.  » mile,  mile,  F.  mille  = Pr.  Sp. 
milla  = Pg.  milha  = It.  miglio,  < ML.  milia, 
millia,  fem.  sing.,  a mile,  < L.  mille,  so.  passu  um, 
a mile,  lit.  a thousand  steps;  mille,  pi.  milia, 
millia,  a thousand;  passuum,  gen.  pi.  of  pas- 
sus,  a step : see  pace!.]  An  itinerary  measure, 
modified  from  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
equal  to  1,617  English  yards:  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  in  the  United  States,  and,  formerly, 
in  most.  European  countries.  The  ordinary  or  statute 
mile  is  equal  to  8 furlongs  = 320  perches  or  poles  = 1,760 
yards  = 6,280  feet;  it  was  rendered  legal  by  a statute  of 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  which  pro- 
hibited building  within  three  miles  of  London.  This  mile 
was  probably  intended  to  be  about  the  length  of  a min- 
ute  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  perch,  of  which  it  is  an 
exact  multiple,  already  existed.  The  square  mile  is  6,400 
square  chains,  or  640  acres.  The  nautical  or  geographical 
mile  has  been  variously  defined:  see  phrase  below.  The 
medieval  English  mile  (divided  into  10  furlongs)  was  equal 
to  6,610  feet  or  2,015  meters.  The  old  London  mile  was 
5,000  feet.  The  miles  of  continental  Europe  were  of  the 
most  various  lengths,  and  mostly  represented,  as  it  would 
seem,  multiples  of  some  modified  Roman  mile.  The  an- 
cient Scottish  mile  was  1,976  yards  = 1.123  English  miles  ; 
the  Irish  mile,  2,240  yards  = 1.273  English  miles  (11  Irish 
miles  being  14  English  miles).  The  Welsh  mile  was  nearly 
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militancy 


4 miles  English.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  milewayt  (mil'wa),  n.  1.  A measure  of  time: 
of  some  of  the  principal  miles  in  meters : .«  , .. 


Itulia.7i  Miles. 

Meters. 

Reggio 1593 

Modena 1569 

Genoa 1488 

Lombardy 1785 

Naples 2226 

Rome 1489 

Tuscany 1652 

Sicily 1858 

Malta 1612 


German  Allies. 


Geographical . 
Prussia 


.7420 

.7532 


the  third  part  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes. — 
2.  Five  degrees  of  angular  measurement. 

As  I have  said,  5 of  thise  degrees  maken  a milewey,  & 3 
milewey  maken  an  howre.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  L § 16. 

milfoil  (mil'foil),  n.  [<  ME.  milfoil,  < OF.  mil- 
foil, mirfuel,  mierfuel,  millefueil,  m.,  millefueille, 
F.  millefeuille,  f.,  = Pg.  milfolhas  = It.  millefo- 
glie,  mUlefoglio,  < L.  millefolium,  neut.,  millefo- 
lia,  f.,  milfoil,  lit.  (like  Gr.  milfoil), 

‘ thousand  leaves,’  so  called  from  the  abundance 
of  its  leaves,  < mille,  a thousand,  + folium,  leaf : 
see  mill 2 and  foil 1.  Cf.  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinque- 
foil, etc.]  A composite  herb,  Achillea  Millefo- 
lium, also  called  yarrow.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is  found  on  roadsides, 
in  dry  pastures,  etc.  It  is  a grayish-green  plant,  a foot  or 
two  high,  the  leaves  bipinnate  and  very  finely  divided, 
the  heads  in  a crowded  corymb,  their  short  rays  white, 
sometimes  rose-colored.  Medicinally  the  milfoil  is  a mild  % 
aromatic  tonic  and  astringent.  A.  moschata,  the  musk- 
milfoil,  a native  of  the  mountains  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  is  cultivated  in  Switzerland  as  a food  for  cattle. 
The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  plants  of  the 
genus.—  Water-milfoil,  one  of  various  water-plants  with 
finely  dissected  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Myriophyllum. 
The  hooded  water-milfoil  is  the  bladderwort,  Utricularia 
- ~ vulgaris. 

the  poles;  and  (3)  the  length  of  a minute  of  longitude  on  miJiat  [L.,  pi.  of  milium : see  Milium.]  Mil- 
the  equator  = 6,087.15  feet.  To  remove  all  uncertainty,  the  , . . 1 * .«■  A ' S J 

United  States  Coast  Survey  has  adopted  the  value  of  the  r mlllet-seea. 

nautical  mile  as  equal  to  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  length  of  They  stamp  their  milia  as  we  do  spice,  . . . temper  with 

a degree  on  (he  great  circle  of  a sphere  whose  surface  is  fresh  water  aud  salt,  and  make  rolls  thereof, 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  value  gives  one  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  650. 

nautical  mile  = 6,080.27  feet,  which  is  very  nearly  the  value  -~.il.* « r±  „ 

tvVnnt/fifiSfi  -fWf\  hv  t.hfi  Hritish  ■LU.Ii.lcbl  [ . n. 


German  Allies — continued. 

Meters. 

Hanover 7419 

Saxony 9062 

Brunswick 7419 

Baden 8889 

Austria 7587 

Other  Miles. 

Castile 1392 

Portugal 2058 

Greece 1292 

Holland 5847 

Denmark 7538 

England 1609 

I nold  for  al  the  god  that  euer  God  made, 

Abide  3011  in  a brod  weie  bi  a large  mile. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1732. 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile- a. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2 (song). 
He  had  ridden  five  Staffordshire  miles. 

Robin  Hoods  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  349). 
Geographical  or  nautical  mile,  a mile  variously  defined 
as : (1)  the  mean  length  of  a minute  of  latitude  = 6,082.66 
feet ; (2)  the  length  of  a minute  of  the  meridian  correspond- 
ing to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  particular  latitude, 
varying  from  6,045.95  feet  at  the  equator  to  6,107.85  feet  at 


of  the  Admiralty  knot  (6,080  feet)  adopted  by  the  British 
Hydrographic  Office.— Three-mile  limits  belt,  or  zone 
(also  called  the  marine  belt),  in  international  law,  that 
part  of  the  margin  of  the  high  seas  which  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  possessing  the  coast,  originally 
determined  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  time  this 
limit  became  generally  recognized,  a marine  league  ap- 
proximated fairly  to  the  distance  at  which  cannon  on  the 
shore  would  serve  to  command  the  water.  1 Whart.  Dig. 
Int.  Law,  114,  § 32. 

mileage  (mi'laj),  n.  [Formerly  also  milage;  < 
mile  + -age.]  ’ 1.  Length,  extent,  or  distance  in 
miles ; the  total  or  aggregate  number  of  miles  of 
way  made,  used,  or  traversed : as,  the  mileage  of 
highways  or  waterways  in  a country;  the  mile- 


[<  ME.  miliaire,  < L.  miliarium  (see 
def.).]  A tall  narrow  vessel  for  drawing  and 
warming  water : used  in  baths : especially  in 
Roman  antiquities. 

A myliair  of  lede,  the  bothom  brasse 
Anende  the  feetes  sette  it  so  withoute 
The  fourneis,  and  the  fire  ther  undre  passe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

miliaria  (mil-i-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  miliaria, 
fem.  of  miliarias,  belonging  to  millet : see  milia- 
ry.] 1.  Inpathol.,  miliary  fever. — 2.  Inornith., 
an  old  name  of  the  corn-bunting,  Emberiza  mili- 
aria, as  that  of  a bird  which  feeds  upon  millet. 
It  is  taken  by  some  authors  as  a generic  name 


age  of  a railroad-line;  the  mileage' of  a year’s  *of  this  bunting  and  its  near  relatives 
traffic  on  a railroad,  or  of  travel  through  a miliary  (mil'i-a-ri),  a.^  [==  F . miliaire  = Sp.  Pg. 
country. — 2.  An  allowance  or  compensation 
for  travel  or  conveyance  reckoned  by  the  mile ; 
especially,  payment  allowed  to  a public  func- 
tionary for  the  expenses  of  travel  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  according  to  the  number 
of  miles  passed  over : as,  the  mileage  of  a sheriff, 
circuit  judge,  or  member  of  Congress  or  of  a 
legislature. 

Private  travellers  can  obtain  permission  to  make  use  of 
(post-horses]  on  payment  of  small  mileage- dues. 

H.  0.  Forbes , Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  52. 

mile-post  (mil'post),  h.  A post  set  up  to  mark 
distance  by  miles  along  a highway  or  other  line 

of  travel.  , ~ 

Milegia.  (mi-le'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  Miliola(mi-li'o-la),n.  [NL.,<L.  milium, millet: 


miliar  = It.  miliare,  < L.  miliarias,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  millet,  < milium,  millet:  see  millet.]  Re- 
sembling millet-seeds,  especially  in  size  (about 
one  or  two  millimeters  in  diameter) ; accom- 
panied by  formations  of  this  size  : as,  miliary 

f lands;  miliary  tuberculosis;  miliary  fever, 
ee  gland,  tuberculosis,  fever. 
milicef  (mi-les'),  n.  [<  F.  milice,  militia:  see 
militia.]  Militia,  in  a general  sense. 

The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince’s  age  is  the  time 
assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering  upon  the 
publick  charges  of  their  milice. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  War  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Miliobatis,  n.  See  MyUobatis. 


dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Syrqjhidee,  found- 
ed by  Latreille  in 
1805.  It  is  composed 
ot  large,  robust,  uearly 
naked  species,  black  or 
yellowish-brown,  with 
yellowish  thoracic  and 
abdominal  markings. 

The  genus  is  mostly  de- 
veloped in  southeast- 
ern Asia  and  the  East 
Indian  archipelago ; 
hut  two  European  spe- 
cies are  known,  and 
one,  M.  ornata , is  North 
American. 

Milesian1  (mi-l§'- 

shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Milesius,  < Gr.  M rfyoiog, 
of  or  pertaining  to  Miletus,  < > L.  Mi- 

letus, Miletus:  see  def.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Miletus,  an  ancient  city  of  Caria,  on  the  Ionic 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  ancient 
Ionic  city  of  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Milesian3  (mi-le'shian  or  -zhan),  a.  and  n. 
[After  Milesian^,  < Milesius,  a fabulous  king 
of  Spain.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  the 
Irish  race.  See  II. 


Ornate  Syrphid  ( Milesia  ornata). 


see  Milium.]  A genus  of  imperforate  foramin- 
ifers,  typical  of  the  family  MiUolida’.  The  minute 
fossil  tests  or  shells  occur  in  immense  numbers  in  some 
strata,  being  the  chief  constituent  of  the  miliolite-  lime- 
stone  of  the  Paris  basin,  for  example. 

Miliolidse  (mil-i-ol'i-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  < Miliola 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  f oraminif  erous  rhizopods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Miliola.  They  have  the  test 
imperforate,  normally  calcareous  and  porcelaneous,  some- 
times incrusted  with  sand,  under  starved  i onditions  (for 
example  in  brackish  water)  becoming  chitinous  or  chiti- 
no-arenaceous,  and  at  abyssal  depths  occasionally  consist- 
ing  of  a thin,  homogenous,  imperforate  silicious  film, 
milioliform  (mil-i-ol'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Miliola 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Same  as  miiioline. 
milioline  (mil'i-o-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  Miliola  + 
-ine2.]  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re- 
sembling the  Miliolidi e or  a subfamily  Miliolince  : 
as,  a milioline  chamber  or  character. 

Abounding  near  the  shores  of  almost  every  sea  are  some 
forms  of  the  Milioline  type,  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  some  of  their  minute 
fossilized  forms  to  millet-seeds. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 462. 

miliolite  (mil'i-o-llt),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  Miliola  + 

-ite2.]  I.  a.  Miliolitie. 

II.  n.  A fossil  milioline 
foraminifer. 


II.  n.  A native  of  Ireland ; a member  of  the  

Irish  race:  so  called  from  the  tradition  of  an  pQiiioiitic  (mil'’i-o-lit'ik),  a. 
ancient  conquest  and  reorganization  of  the  r<  mm0u te  + -j^.]  Of'  or 
country  by  two  sons  of  Milesius,  a fabulous  king  L - - - 
of  Spain.  It  is  supposed  that  the  legendary  race  of  Mile- 
sians were  the  same  as  the  Scots  who  conquered  Ireland 
in  prehistoric  times. 

mile-stone  (mil'ston),  ».  A stone  or  pillar  set 
up  along  a highway  or  other  line  of  travel  to  mjljt.  abbreviation  of  military. 
mark  distance  in  miles.  militancy  (mil'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  rmhtan(t)  + -cy.] 

The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate.  The  condition  of  being  militant ; a state  of  war- 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  490.  fare  or  conflict. 


pertaining  to  miliolites ; 
containing  or  consisting 
of  miliolites:  as,  miliolitie 
chalk. 


militancy 

All  humane  life,  especially  the  active  part,  Is  constituted 
in  a state  of  continual  militancy. 

IF.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  x.  7. 
It  is  not  uncheering  to  look  back  upon  a time  when  the 
nation  [England]  was  in  a normal  condition  of  militancy 
against  social  injustice.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  172. 

militant  (mil'i-tant),  a.  [=  F.  militant  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  militante , < L.  ppr.  of  mill- 

tare,  serve  as  a soldier:  see  militate .]  1.  Fight- 
ing ; warring ; engaged  in  warfare ; pertaining 
to  warfare  or  conflict. 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
_ ...  moved  on 

In  silence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  61. 

2.  Having  a combative  character  or  tendency: 
warlike. 

The  militant  nature  of  legal  protection  is  seen  in  the 
lact  that  . . it  is  a replacing  of  individual  armed  force 
by  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  always  in  reserve  if  not 
exercised.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 522. 

Church  militant.  See  church. 
rnilitantly  (mil'i-tant-li),  (ah' . In  a militant  or 
warlike  manner. 

militarf  (mil'i-tar),  a.  [<  L.  militaris:  see  mili- 
tary.] Military. 

Although  he  were  a prince  in  militar  vertue  approved. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
Instruct  the  noble  English  heirs 
In  politique  and  militar  affairs. 

B.  Jrnison,  Underwoods,  Ixiii. 
militarily  (mil'i-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  a military  or 
warlike  manner;  by  military  force ; from  a mil- 
itary point  of  view. 

Austria  is  at  this  moment,  under  the  treaty  rof  18561 
militarily  occupying  two  provinces  of  Turkey  in  order  to 
reform  them.  AT.  a.  Rev.,  OXXVII.  390. 

militarism  (mil'i-ta-rizm),  n.  [<  F.  militarisme 
= bp.  militarismo ; as  militar , military,  + -ism.] 
The  military  spirit;  addiction  to  war  or  military 
practices , the  maintenance  of  national  power 
by  means  of  standing  armies. 

The  principles  of  Port  Royal  found  some  supporters  . 

before  monarchism  and  militarism  had  crushed  the  life 
out  of  the  nation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  675. 

Monarchy,  aristocracy,  militarism  we  could  not  have  if 
we  would,  we  would  not  have  if  we  could. 

A.  D.  White,  Century’s  Message,  p.  19. 
Who  can  say  that  the  democracy  will  not  in  some  sud- 
den impulse  of  economy  or  aversion  to  militarism  prema- 
turely reduce  the  army  and  navy,  and  lay  the  Empire  open 
to  aggression  from  every  side?  y y 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  311. 
militarist  (mil ' i - ta  - rist),  n.  [<  militar , mili- 
tar-y,  + -«$.]  1.  One  devoted  to  military  af- 

fairs; one  proficient  in  the  art  of  war. 

Vou're  deceived,  my  lord;  this  is  Monsieur  Parolles. 
gallant  militarist  — that  was  his  own  phrase  — that 
had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and 
the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  Iv.  3. 161. 

2.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  a standing  army 
one  who  advocates  a warlike  policy, 
military  (mil'i-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
militar;  = F.  militaire  = Sp.  Pg.  militar  = It. 
militare,  < L.  militaris,  rarely  militarius , of  or 
belonging  to  soldiers  or  war,  warlike,  < miles 
(.milit-),  OL.  meiles,  a soldier.]  I.  a.  1 Hav- 
ing the  position  or  character  of  a soldier ; per- 
taining to  soldiers ; suitable  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  performed  by  soldiers;  soldierly:  as,  a 
military  man ; a military  deportment  or  dispo- 
sition. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  militant 
man  in  the  world.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2.  86. 

Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engaged 
Your  military  obedience?  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  955, 
Though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels,  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  military  duty.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  war,  to  the  art  of 
war,  or  to  an  armed  force ; adapted  to  or  con- 
nected with  a state  of  war;  martial;  warlike; 
belligerent:  as,  the  military  art ; military  glory-, 
military ; history;  military  equipage;  a,  military 
expedition.  The  military  resources  of  a country  in- 
clude both  army  and  navy,  and  the  phrase  military  office 
has  been  legally  construed  to  apply  to  both ; but  in  or- 
dinary language  military  is  used  only  in  relation  to  the 
land-forces,  as  distinguished  from  the  naval  or  sea  forces. 

Both  were  ambitious  of  military  glory,  and  showed  ca- 
pacity for  attaining  it.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

X military  force,  whether  intended  to  operate  on  land 
or  at  sea,  exists  primarily  for  purposes  of  war. 

J.  R.  Soley , Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  231. 

3.  Warlike  in  method  or  practice;  having  re- 
lation to  the  usages  or  purposes  of  war;  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  upon  the  use  of  armed 
force:  opposed  to  civil:  as,  a military  despotism ; 
military  government ; a military  execution. 

Abbreviated  mil.,  milit. 

Bureau  of  Military  Justice.  See  bureau.— Military 
architecture.  See  architecture.-WliXaiy  art,  the  art 
of  war.  (ft)  Tactical,  relating  to  the  order  and  arrangement 
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to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  an  army  when  it  is  to 
inarch,  to  engage  an  enemy,  or  to  be  encamped.  ( b ) Tech- 
nical, including  the  composition,  fabrication,  and  applica- 
tion of  warlike  machines,  and  the  practice  of  military  en- 
gmeenng  in  the  erection  of  offensive  and  defensive  works 
for  the  protection  of  an  army,  a city,  or  a country.  This 
branch  also  comprises  the  topographical  surveys,  the  build- 
mg  of  pontoon  and  other  bridges,  the  projection  and  con- 
struction of  roads,  telegraph-lines,  railroads,  etc.,  neces- 
sary  to  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the  field.— Military 
ban(l3’ — Military  ceremonies.  See  ceremony. 
"Ujitary  commission.  See  commission. — Military 
courts,  the  courts  of  chivalry  and  courts  martial.— Mili- 
tary drum,  the  side-drum  or  snare-drum.— Military  en- 
gineering, fever,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Military  feuds 
^e  Mid*.— Military  Knight  of  Windsor.  Same  as 
Windsor  Knight  (which  see,  under  knight). — Military 
law,  the  body  of  rules  and  ordinances  prescribed  by  com- 
petent authority  for  the  government  of  the  military  state, 
considered  as  a distinct  community.  (Bishop.)  Military 
the  Vnited  States  consists  of  the  Rules  and  Articles 
ot  w ar,  and  other  statutory  provisions  for  the  government 
°*  PeF8?^s  subJ'e?t  to  military  control,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  unwritten  or  common  law  derived  from  the 
usage  and  custom  of  military  service.  See  law± , and  mar- 
tial law  (under  martial). — Military  mast.  See  masti. — 
Military  music,  martial  music,  suitable  for  a military 
f°r  iu  connection  with  military  evolutions. 
Military  offenses,  offenses  which  are  cognizable  by  a 
court  martial.— MUitary  system,  the  rules,  regulations, 
lorms,  etc.,  prescribed  for  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration  of  an  army  in  the  field  or  in  garrison  or  camp.— 
Military  tenure,  a tenure  of  land  on  condition  of  per- 
iDf  „milltar?  8ervif  e.— Military  testament,  in  Horn. 
"5  b A nu°cuPative  will,  by  which  a soldier  might  dispose 
of  his  goods  without  the  forms  and  solemnities  which  the 
'r  cases.- Statute  of  military  ten- 
ures, an  English  statute  of  1660,  which  abolished  knights' 
service  and  some  of  the  abuses  and  exactions  of  military 
tenures.  =Syn.  Warlike,  etc.  See  martial. 

II.  n.  Soldiers  generally;  soldiery;  officers 
of  the  army : commonly  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle : as,  the  occasion  was  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  the  military. 

My  lord  going  to  the  “ Trumpet,”  in  the  Cockpit,  White- 
hall, an  house  used  by  the  military  in  his  time  as  a young 
“a"'  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  i.  14. 

militate  (mil'i-tat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  militated, 
ppr.  militating.  [<  L.  militatus,  pp.  of  militare, 
(>  It.  militare  = Pg.  Sp.  militar  = F.  militer), 
be  a soldier,  < miles  (milit-),  a soldier:  see 
military.]  1.  To  be  in  conflict  or  at  variance ; 
come  into  collision. 
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We  continue  to  militiate,  and  to  raise  light  troops. 

Walpole,  To  Mann,  Nov.  16,  1759.  (Davies.) 
2.  To  fight  as  a soldier. 

The  militiatiny  spirits  of  my  country. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  III.  177.  (Davies.) 


Against  everything  which  militated  with  the  doctrines 
or  ceremonies  of  his  church,  he  hurled  his  anathemas. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  90. 

Hence  2.  To  stand  in  array ; have  weight  or 
toree,  as  in  determining  anything:  followed  by 
against,  and  permissibly  by  in  favor  of:  as,  these 
facts  militate  against  (or  in  favor  of)  your  theory. 

of  talents  has  too  often  militated  against 
the  due  fulfilment  of  some  special  bent. 

W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  p.  1. 

militation  (mil-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *mili- 
tatiofri-),  < militare,  pp.  militatus,  serve  as  a 
soldier:  see  militate.]  A fighting;  warfare- 
state  of  conflict.  ’ 

Repentance  doth  not  ent  down  sin  at  a blow ; no  it  Is 
a constant  Militation,  <&  course  of  mortification.  ’ 

+ The  Morning  Exercise  Methodized,  p.  374. 

militia  (mi-lish'S,),  n.  [Formerly  milice,  < F. 
milice  = Sp.  Pg.  militia  - It.  milizia,  < L.  mili- 
tia, military  service,  the  soldiery,  < miles  (milit-), 
a soldier.]  If.  Military  service;  warfare. 

Another  kind  of  militia  I had  then  theirs.  Baxter. 

2.  Soldiery;  militants  collectively.  [Rare.] 

Know  then,  unnumher’d  spirits  round  thee  fly. 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  42. 

3.  In  the  U.  S.,  all  able-bodied  men  over  18 
and  less  than  45  years  of  age  amenable  to 
military  service : divided  into  organized  mili- 
tia, or  the  National  Guard,  and  reserve  militia. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  vol- 
unteers, but  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by 
Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  348. 

The  regular  army  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
federal  government,  hut  each  state  maintains  its  own  mi- 
litia, which  it  is  bound  to  use  in  case  of  internal  disturb- 
ance before  calling  upon  the  central  government  for  aid 
In  time  of  war,  however,  these  militias  come  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  98. 

4.  A body  of  men  enrolled  and  drilled  according 
to  military  law,  as  an  armed  force,  but  not  as 
regular  soldiers,  and  called  out  in  emergency 
for  actual  service  and  periodically  for  drill  anil 
exercise.  The  feudal  array  of  the  middle  ages  was  prop- 
erly  a militia,  and  the  first  proceeding  of  modern  warfare 
consisted  in  the  gradual  adoption  of  permanent  and  regu- 

. troops,  which  superseded  the  militia. 

militiaman  (mi-lish'a-man),  n. ; pi.  militiamen 
(-men).  One  who  belongs  to  the  organized  and 
armed  militia. 

militiatet  (mi-lish'i-at),  v.  i.  [<  militia  + -ate 2. 
Cf.  militate.]  1.  To  levy  or  raise  troops ; main- 
tain a standing  army. 


Milium  (miPi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 
\ Li.  milium,  millet:  s qg  millet.]  1.  A genus  of 
grasses  of  the  tribe  Agrostidece  and  the  subtribe 
Stipea},  characterized  by  an  ovoid  glume,  rigid 
or  hardened  about  the  caryopsis,  and  an  awn- 
le-in  f 1 “WBring  glume.  They  are  annuals  or  perennials, 

•iV  leamnS  and  a comP°und  panicle  of  one-flowered 
spikelets.  There  are  5 or  6 species,  natives  of  Europe 
temperate  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  genus  bears  the 
common  name  of  millet-grass.  M.  effusum,  widely  spread 
through  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  a tall  handsome 
grass  which  thrives  in  dense  shade.  Its  herbage  is  rel- 
ished by  cattle,  and  its  seed  by  birds. 

They  haue  the  seed  of  MUlium  in  great  abundance. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  104. 
2.  [?.  c.]  In  pathol.,  an  affection  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  caused  by  retention  of  their  se- 
cretion in  the  form  of  pearly  or  yellowish-white 
little  globular  bodies  embedded  in  the  skin  and 
projecting  slightly  above  its  surface. 

Milium  is  a minute  white  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed,  . . . which  is  mostly  situated  at  or  near  the 
free  edge  of  the  lid.  J.  S.  Wells,  Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  682. 

s&),  n-  [NL.  (Leschenault, 
18o2),  named  after  J.  Milius  Votolinas,  a horti- 
cultural writer  of  the  16th  century.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
family  Anonacese,  the  custard-apple  family, 
type  of  the  tribe  Miliusese . it  is  characterized  by 
naving  the  outside  petals  small,  and  the  interior  ones 
much  larger,  flat,  and  converging  at  the  apex.  About 
fourteen  species  are  known,  natives  of  Asia  and  tropical 
Australia.  They  are  low  or  medium-sized  trees,  with 
flowers  almost  always  axillary,  either  solitary  or  in  clus- 
ters, and  with  the  petals  often  transparent. 

Miliusese  (mil-i-u'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hooker 
and  Thompson,  1855),  < Miliusa  + -e:e  ] A. 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Anonacese,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Aliliusa.  It  is  characterized  by 
stamens  which  are  loosely  imbricated,  and  with  the  con- 
nective slightly  or  not  at  all  dilated  beyond  the  conspicu- 
ous dorsal  cells  of  the  anthers.  There  are  13  genera  and 
^.about  129  species,  all  indigenous  to  the  tropics. 

n‘  ME*  milk,  tnylk , melk,  mule 
< AS.  meolc,  meoluc  (not  *niilc)  = OFries.  melok 
= D melk  = MLG.  LG.  mellc  = OHG.  miluli, 
MHG.  milich,  milch,  Gc.  milch  =Icel.  rrijolk  = Sw. 
mjolk  = Dan.  melk  = Goth,  miluks,  milk ; cf.  Ir. 
melg  = OBulg.  mleko  = Pol.  Bohem.  mleko  — 
Serv.  mlijeko  = Russ.  moJo^Q  = Wendish  mloko, 
melauka  (all  prob.borrowedfrom  ormodified  ac- 
cordingtothe  Teut.,  having  k for  the  reg.g)  (ef. 
W.  llaeth,  L.  lac(t-)  = Gr.  ; a A a (yaXaur-),  milk, 
of  diffi.  origin:  see  lactate,  etc.,  galaxy,  etc.); 
derived  from  a common  Indo-Eur.  verb,  namely, 
AS.  melcan  (pret.  mealc,  pp.  molcen)  = D.  met- 
ken  = MLG.  LG.  melken  = OHG.  melehan,  MHG. 
melchen,  melken,  G.  melken  = Goth.  *milkan 
(not  recorded),  a strong  verb  partly  displaced 
by,  or  merged  in,  a later  weak  verb,  E.  milk  = 
OFries.  melka  = Ieel.  mjolka,  etc,,  depending  on 
the  noun;  cf.  OBulg.  mliza,  mlesti,  etc.,  = Russ. 
meUziti  . Lith.  milsti  = L.  mulgere  = Gr.  dutk- 
yeiv,  milk,  = Skt.  if  marj — Zend  if  miarez,  stroke, 
rub.  Hence  milk,  v.,  and  milch,  a.]  1.  A white 
or  bluish-white  liquid  secreted  by  the  mamma- 
ry  glands  of  the  females  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
and  drawn  from  their  breasts  for  the  nourish- 
ment  of  their  young,  it  is  opaque,  with  a slight  pe- 
cuhar  odor  and  a bland  sweetish  taste.  Its  chemical  con- 
stituents in  different  mammals  are  qualitatively  alike  but 
quantitatively  vary  much,  not  only  in  different  species,  but 
also  in  different  individuals,  or  even  at  different  times 
in  the  same  individual.  The 
amount  of  water  varies  from 
about  80  to  90  per  cent.,  Ihe 
residue  being  composed  of  pro- 
teids  (casein,  lactoglobulin,  and 
lactalbumin),  fat,  milk-sugar, 
and  certain  salts,  chiefly  phos- 
phates. Under  the  microscope 
it  appears  as  a clear  transparent 
fluid,  in  which  a large  number 
of  minute  globules  are  suspend- 
ed. When  allowed  to  rest,  these 
globules  rise  to  the  surface, 
forming  a yellowish  stratum, 
the  cream,  which  consists  main- 
ly of  the  fat,  mixed  with  some 

casein,  and  retaining  some  serum.  In  the  cow  about  4 per 
cent,  of  the  milk  is  cream,  in  the  human  female  less  in 
the  mare  scarcely  more  than  1 percent.  By  churn  ing/the 
globules  unite  to  form  butter,  leaving  the  buttermilk 
which  is  essentially  a solution  of  milk-sugar,  with  the  salts 
and  some  casein  and  butter.  The  milk  from  which  cream 
is  separated  is  skimmed  milk,  which  when  left  to  itself  (if 
not  too  cold)  develops,  from  the  action  of  a certain  bac- 
terium, lactic  acid  which  separates  the  casein  in  a coagu- 
lated  condition  called  curds;  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  some  other  acids,  and  by  rennet,  the  prepared  inner 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a calf.  The  liquid  separated 
from  the  coagulum  is  called  whey,  and  containschiefly 


Drop  of  Milk,  showing  fat- 
globules  (highly  magnified). 
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milk-and-water  (milk'and-wa'ter),  a.  Insipid, 
like  milk  diluted  with’  water;  hence,  weak; 
characterless;  wishy-waBhy.  [Colloq.] 

What  slays  a veteran  may  well  lay  a milk-and-water  bour- 

, . geoislow.  C.  Heade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxvi. 

complete  or  typical  food,  in  which  all  the  constituents  ...  , , , , , j-it'W nnhl  « An  emotion  of 

necessary  for  maintaining  the  life  and  growth  of  the  body  milk-hlOtCh  (milk  blocn),  n.  An_  eruption  01 

In  rare  instances  milk,  in  greater  or  less 


milk-sugar  and  some  salts.  Cheese  is  prepared  by  coagu- 
lating milk  with  rennet,  allowing  the  whey  to  separate, 
and  adding  salt  to  the  curd.  The  specific  gravity  of  both 
cow’s  and  human  milk  is  about  1.030.  Human  milk  is  al- 
ways alkaline,  cow’s  milk  either  alkaline  or  acid,  while 
the  milk  of  carnivora  is  always  acid.  Milk  represents  a 


in  cans.  [U.  S.] 
milk-cooler  (milk'ko//ler),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  cooling  fresh  milk  by  means  of  ice  or  cold 
water. 

milk-crust  (milk'krust),  n.  Same  as  milk- 
blotch. 

milk-cure  (milk'kur),  n.  A system  of  medical 
treatment  by  means  of  a diet  of  milk, 
milk-damet  (milk ' dam),  n.  A wet-nurse ; a 
foster-mother. 

Then  her  owne  mylckdame  in  byrth  soyl  was  breathles 
abyding.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  iv.  081. 

milk-dentition  (milk  'den  - fish " on),  n.  See 

dentition. 

milk-duct  (milk'dukt),  n.  The  duct,  or  any  one 
of  several  ducts,  which  conveys  milk  from  the 
place  of  its  secretion  in  the  mammary  gland 


through  the  nipple  to  the  exterior;  a galac-  milkmg-time  (mil'king- 


are  present.  — „ ... 

abundance,  is  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  the 
adult  human  male. 

Milke  before  wine,  I would  twere  mine ; 

Milke  taken  after,  is  poisons  daughter. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Index,  p.  100. 

She  bath’d  her  body  many  a time 
In  fountains  fill'd  with  milk. 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Fall  (^Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  297). 

2.  Anything  resembling  milk  in  appearance, 
taste,  etc.,  as  the  juice  of  the  cocoanut  and  the 
sap  of  certain  plants  (see  latex). 

Thoo  | squills]  that  in  hilles  groweor  places  colde 
Have  litel  my  Ik. 

Palladiu8,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

At  the  time  when  the  contents  of  the  berry  [wheat]  are 
in  the  condition  technically  known  as  milk. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  153. 

3.  The  spat  before  it  is  discharged  from  an  oys- 
ter.—4.  A slight  cloudy  opacity  occurring  in 
some  diamonds. 

Cloudy  imperfections  known  in  the  trade  as  "milk"  or 
“salt.”  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  24. 

Blue  milk,  (a)  Milk  deprived  of  its  cream ; skimmed 
milk.  It  has  a faint  bluish  tinge,  j Colloq.]  (6)  Mil  v which 
has  undergone  a special  fermentation  caused  by  a microbe, 

Pseudomonas  syncyanea , which  causes  it  to  assume  a 
blue  color.— Bristol  milk,  a mixed  beverage  of  which 
sherry  is  the  chief  ingredient. 

Plenty  of  brave  wine,  and  above  all  Bristol  milk. 

Pepys,  Diary. 

A rich  brewage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  cel- 
ebrated over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iiL 
Condensed  milk,  mUk  preserved  by  the  addition  of  sugar 
with  or  without  other  ingredients,  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tion by  evaporation  to  a half  or  a fourth  of  its  bulk,  some- 
times even  to  dryness.— Fairy’s  milk,  a peculiar  milky 
secretion  produced  by  the  mammary  glands  of  infants  for 
some  days  after  birth.— In  milk,  in  the  milk,  milky; 
containing  the  spat,  as  oysters ; containing  a white  juice, 
as  wheat  before  the  grains  harden.  — Milk  Of  almonds, 
an  emulsion  prepared  by  rubbing  blanched  almonds  with 
gum  arabic,  sugar,  and  water. — Milk  of  lime,  slaked  lime 
suspended  in  water : so  called  as  resembling  milk  in  ap- 
pearance.—Milk  Of  sulpnur,  precipitated  sulphur.— 

Pigeon’s  m lk,  a milky  or  curdy  secretion  of  the  crop  of 
pigeons  of  both  sexes,  upon  which  they  feed  their  young 
for  some  time  by  disgorging  or  regurgitating  it  into  their 

mouths —Red  milk,  milk  which  has  assumed  a red  color  ^ 

from  the  growth  of  a chromogenic  microbe,  Bacterium  milker  (mil  ker),  n.  1.  One  Who  milks, 
erythroyenes. — Sugar  Of  milk.  Same  as  lactose.— Whole 
milk,  milk  with  all  its  cream.  [Eng.] — YeUow  milk, 
milk  which  has  assumed  a yellow  color,  due  to  a coloring 
^.matter  produced  by  a microbe,  Bacillus  synxanthus. 
milk  (milk),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  milken , < AS.  meolcian 
= OFries.  melka  (=  Icel.  mjolka  = Sw.  mjolka 
= Dan.  malke ),  draw  milk,  give  milk,  < rneolc , 
milk:  see  milk , n.,  where  an  earlier  form  of  the 
verb  is  mentioned.]  1.  To  press  or  draw  milk 
from  the  breasts  or  udders  of : as,  to  milk  a cow. 

The  lew  may  not  milike  hiscattell,  nor  eate  of  the  milke  milk-factory  (milk  tak  to-n), 
when  he  hath  procured  a Christian  to  milke  them,  except  tation. 
he  first  buy  it,  but  at  his  owne  price. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  205. 

Thou  wilt  not  find  ray  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on 
oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Proeme. 

2f.  To  suck. 

I have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 7.  55. 


milk-molar 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a ridiculous  thing  to  see  a lady 
in  her  milke-house  with  a veluet  gown  ? 

Puitenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  iii.  24. 

milkily  (mil'ki-li),  adv.  With  a milky  appear- 
ance ; after  the  manner  of  milk, 
milkinesa  (mil'ki-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing milky,  or  of  resembling  milk  in  quality  or 
appearance. 

All  nebulae  naturally  seemed  to  him  (Herschel)tobebut 
stellar  clusters,  so  distant  as  to  cause  the  individual  stars 
to  disappear  in  a general  milkiness  or  nebulosity. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  458. 

Hence — 2.  Blandness;  mildness;  softness. 
Would  I could  share  the  balmy,  even  temper, 

And  milkiness  of  blood.  Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

My  new  companion  poured  out  his  complaints  in  no 
milkiness  of  mood.  T.  C.  Grattan. 


numerous  minute  vesicles  on  a red  surface,  on 
the  faces  of  infants,  in  some  cases  extending 
to  the  neck  and  breast.  The  vesicles  break,  and  dis- 
charge a viscid  fluid,  which  becomes  incrusted  in  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  scabs,  forming,  as  they  extend,  a kind  of 
mask.  It  is  a form  of  vesicular  eczema.  Also  called  milk- 
crust  or  milk-scab. 

milk-can  (milk'kan),  n.  A large  can  for  carry- 
ing milk  to  market  or  to  customers. 

milk-car  (milk'kar),  n.  A special  form  of  box 
freight-car  with  end  platforms  and  passenger-  * . rir  v 1 * ./7,  i 

car  springs,  used  for  the  transportation  of  milk  milking  (mil'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  milk  ».] 
in  cans  fU  SI  1.  The  act  of  drawing  milk.— 2.  The  milk  so 


obtained  at  one  time.— 3.  In  racing  slang,  the 
keeping  of  a horse  a favorite,  at  short  odds,  for 
a race  in  which  he  has  no 
ciiance,  or  from  which 
he  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
with  the  object  of  bet- 
ting against  him.  KriVs 
Guide  to  the  Turf. 
milking-stool  (mil'king- 
stol),  n.  A stool  used  to 
sit  on  while  milking  a 
COW.  The  stool  in  common 
use  has  three  legs.  In  Swit- 
zerland one  is  used  consisting 
of  a disk  which  can  be  strapped 
to  the  person,  with  a sharpened 
or  pointed  prop  about  a foot 
long. 


•stool,  Canton 
ieme. 


tophorous  duct 
milken  (mil'kn),  a.  [<  ME.  milken  (?),  < AS. 
*mylcen,  milcen , of  milk,  < meolc , milk:  see  milk , 
».,  and  -e»2.]  1.  Consisting  of  milk.  [Rare.] 
The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a constant  course 
of  the  Milken  diet.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Milky;  resembling  milk. 

She  having  with  a pretty  paleness,  which  did  leave 
milken  lines  upon  her  rosy  cheeks,  paid  a little  duty  to 


human  fear. 

milken-wayt  (mil ' kn- wa) 

Way 

I said  thine  eyes  were  stars,  thy  breasts  the  mUken-way. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  664). 


tim),  n.  The  time  of  day,  especially  about  sun- 
set, at  which  cows  or  other  milch  animals  are 
usually  milked. 

I think  it  is  now  about  milking-time;  and  yonder  they 
be  at  it.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  170. 

milking-tube  (mil'king-tub),  n.  A perforated 
tube  of  silver  which  is  inserted  in  the  milk- 
duet  of  a cow’s  teat,  to  overcome  the  muscular 
„.  . ..  - . contraction,  and  thus  facilitate  the  flow  of  milk. 

Su  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  >v.  mi11r.p^ghi’p  (milk'kin"Ship),  n.  The  kinship 

~ ' “ Same  as  Milky  arising  from  adoption  or  fostering. 


His  kine,  with  swelling  udders,  ready  stand, 

And,  lowing  for  the  pail,  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii.  764. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  milking  cows  mechanical- 
ly.— 3.  A cow  or  other  animal  that  gives  milk : 
usually  with  a qualifying  term.  [Colloq.] 
Inferior  cows  will  require  to  be  weeded  out,  and  the 
utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  breeding  good  milkers. 

Quarterly  llev.,  CXLV.  323. 

See  the  quo- 


We  find  among  the  Arabs  a feeling  about  milk-kinship  so 
well  established  that  Mohammed’s  law  of  forbidden  de- 
grees gives  it  all  the  effects  of  blood-relationship  as  a bar 
bo  marriage.  W.  if.  Smith , Kinship  and  Marriage,  p 149. 

milk-ky  (milk'ld'),  n.pl.  Milch  cows.  [Scotch.] 
And  I’ll  gi’  thee  ane  o my  best  milk-ky, 

To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three. 

Dick  o’  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  78). 


Factories,  as  explained  by  Canon  Bagot,  in  a paper  read 
at  the  recent  Dairy  Conference  in  Ireland,  are  of  three 

kinds,  distinguished  by  him  as  milk  factories,  creameries,  milk-livered.  (milk  IlV  era), 

and  butter  factories.  In  the  milk  factories  which  are  be-  ~-jn—  - — ' A 

coming  common  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  whole  milk 
is  purchased  from  the  farmers,  the  price  paid  lately  being 
4d.  to  4id.  a gallon,  and  the  separated  milk,  after  the 
cream  has  been  extracted  by  the  mechanical  cream  sepa- 
rator, is  taken  back  by  the  farmers,  at  Id.  to  2d.  a gallon, 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  306. 


milk-leg  (milk'leg),  n.  Same  as  phlegmasia 
dolens.  See  phlegmasia. 
milkless  (milk'les),  a.  [<  milk,  n.y  4-  -fess.] 
Without  milk;  specifically,  in  hot.,  not  sup- 
plied with  or  producing  milk,  a character  of 
high  importance  in  agaricinous  fungi. 

Gills  [of  Rusmla]  nearly  equal,  milkless,  rigid,  brittle, 
with  an  acute  edge. 

Cooke,  Handbook  of  Brit  Fungi,  p.  217. 

a.  Timid ; cow- 
ardly; white-livered. 

MUk-liver'd  man, 

That  bear’st  a cheek  for  blows,  a head  for  wrongs. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  50. 

A milkmaid. 


_ , , ,,  for  the  feeding  of  pigs. 

3:  Figuratively,  to  dram  the  contents  or  the  nk_fat  n.  See  mUk.vat. 
strength  from;  exhaust  ^adnally : as  to  mi  * ^lk.fev'er  (milk'fS'vto),  *.  A name  applied  to 
a friend  & purse , the  soil  lias  been  milked  of  its  >•  feverish  attacks  comine  on  shortly  after 


fertility.  [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

And  to 
milked  till 
This  three  year 

B.  Jonson , Volpone,  i.  1. 
4.  In  racing  slang , to  bet  against,  as  an  owner 
against  his  horse  when  the  horse  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, or  cannot  win,  or  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
win. — 5.  In  teleg.,  to  draw  part  of  the  current 
from  (a  wire)  through  an  instrument  without 
cutting  the  wire ; read  a message  by  placing  an 
induction  apparatus  close  to  (the  wire). 

The  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  a 
wire  could  be  milked  without  being  cut  or  put  out  of  cir- 
cuit struck  the  whole  of  the  party. 

Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  108. 

et.  To  supply  with  milk ; feed  with  milk. 

Norished  was  Terry  fuetly  to  ryght 
That  she  full  ofte  hym  raid  [dressed]  and  dight, 
Chaufed,  milked,  and  rechaufed  again. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4024. 
For  lyche  a moder  she  can  cherishe, 

And  mylken  as  doth  a norys.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

milk-abscess  (milk' abuses),  n.  An  abscess  of 
the  female  breast  arising  during  lactation. 


milk-madget  (milk'maj),  n. 

Shall  I now,  lyke  a castaway  mUckmadge , 

On  mye  woers  formoure  be  fawning? 

Stanihurst,  .Eneid,  iv.  672.  (Davies.) 

light  feverish  attacks  coming  on  shortly  after  milkmaid  (milk  mad),  n.  A woman  who  milks 
childbirth,  and  coinciding  more  or  less  with  the  cows  or  is  employed  m a dairy. 

■ The  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

Milton,  I’Allegro,  1.  65. 

milkman  (milk'man),  n.;  pi.  milkmen  (-men).  A 
man  who  sells  milk;  especially,  one  who  goes 
from  door  to  door  serving  milk  to  families, 
milk-meat  (milk'met),  n.  Food  consisting  of 
or  made  with  milk,  as  cheese,  butter,  etc. 

The  help  which  fasting  does  to  prayer  cannot  he  served 
by  changing  flesh  into  fish,  or  milk-meats  into  dry  diet. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  6. 
Abstaining  from  flesh  and  milk-meats  on  Friday. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  274. 

milk-mirror  (mflk'mir'or),  n.  Certain  marks 
on  tbe  udder  and  perineum  of  the  cow,  con- 
sisting of  spots  and  lines  on  which  the  hair 
grows  upward  (the  hair  on  other  parts  growing 
downward),  supposed  to  indicate,  by  their  form, 
size,  and  direction,  the  characters  of  the  eow 
as  regards  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
her  milk. 


A clupeoid  fish,  Cha- 

nos  chanos.  See  Chanos. 
milkful  (milk'fiil  ’,  a.  [<  milk,  n.,  + -/«!.] 

Abounding  or  overflowing  with  milk  ; fertile  ; 
fruitful. 

O Milk-full  Vales,  with  hundred  Brooks  indented. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

milk-glass  (milk'glas),  n.  Same  as  cryolite 
glass  (which  see,  under  cryolite). 
milk-globule  (milk'gloVul),  ».  One  of  the 
numerous  small  highly  refractive  oil-globules 
floating  in  the  milk-plasma.  The  white  color  and 
opacity  of  milk  are  due  to  the  milk-globules,  which  reflect 
the  light.  They  consist  of  fat  or  butter,  surrounded  by  a 
very  thin  layer  of  albumin. 

milk-hedge  (milk'he  j ),  n.  A shrub  or  small  tree, 

Euphorbia  TirucalU,  native  in  Africa,  and  nat- 
uralized in  parts  of  India.  It  branches  densely,  is 
perennially  green,  and  is  much  used  for  hedges.  Itswood,  

which  is  very  hard,  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet,  is  —ii-u.  mlt*  fvnillr'Tnitl  « Sob  rbepw-mite 

valuable  for  gunpowder-charcoal.  Its  milky  juice  is  an  milt-mite  (milk  mit),_«.  bee  Cheese-mite 
lian  specific  for  syphilis.  milk-molcir  (milk  mo  lar),  n.  One  of 


Indian  specific  for  syphilis. 

milk-house  (milk'hous),  n.  A dairy. 


the 


grinders  or  hack  teeth  of  the  milk-dentition, 


milk-molar 

corresponding  to  and  replaced  by  a premolar 
of  the  permanent  dentition, 
milk-nurse  (milk'ners),  n.  A wet-nurse. 

My  mither  was  a gude  milk-nurse, 

And  a gude  nourice  was  she. 

Earl  Richard  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  396). 

milk-pail  (milk'pal),  n.  A pail  for  holding 
milk ; specifically,  the  wooden  or  tin  vessel  com- 
monly used  in  milking. 

Very  fractious,  and  apt  to  kick  over  the  milk-pail. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXV.  149. 

milk-pan  (milk'pan),  n.  A large  shallow  pan 
in  which  milk  is  kept  to  allow  the  cream  to  rise, 
milk-pap  (milk'pap),  n.  A teat  or  nipple. 
[Rare.] 

Let  not  the  virgin’s  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ; for  those  milk  paps, 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 115. 

milk-parsley  (milk' pars <'li),  n.  A Europe- 
an umbelliferous  plant,  Peucedanum  palustre, 
abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice ; also,  Se- 
linum  caruifolitm  of  the  same  family,  some- 
times distinguished  as  caraway-leafed  milk- 
parsley. 

milk-pea  (milk'pe),  ».  See  Galactia,  2. 
milk-plasma  (milk ' plaz mii),  n.  A clear 
slightly  opalescent  fluid  obtained  by  filtering 
milk  through  clay  filters  or  membranes, 
milk-porridge  (milk'por'ij),  n.  Porridge  made 
with  milk  instead  of  water, 
milk-pump  (milk'pump),  n.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  milk  from  the  breasts ; a breast-pump, 
milk-punch  (milk'punch'),  n.  A drink  made 
of  milk,  spirits  (usually  brandy, rum,  or  whisky), 
sugar,  and  nutmeg. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  equal  care- 
lessness; “it  smells,  I think,  like  milk-punch." 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  i. 

milk-quartz  (milk'kwarts'),  n.  A variety  of 
quartz  of  a milk-white  color.  Also  called  milky 
quartz. 

milk-scab  (milk'skab),  v.  Same  as  milk-blotch. 
milk-selet,  »•  [ME.]  A milk-pail. 

Multrale,  a mylk  sele.  Nominate  MS.  ( Halliwell .) 

milk-shake  (milk'shak'),  «.  A beverage  com- 
posed of  milk  and  carbonated  water  with  the 
addition  of  a flavoring,  mixed  by  being  vigor- 
ously shaken  up  and  down  by  hand  or  by  a 
small  machine.  [Recent,  U.  S.] 
milk-sick  (milk'sik),  a.  Infected  with  milk- 
sickness.  [Colloq.] 

Trembles  and  milk-sickness  were  generally  hard  to 
locate  by  strangers  in  the  particular  “settlement,”  as  a 
“ milk -sick  farm  ” was  not  desirable  as  a place  of  residence, 
and,  if  known  to  be  such,  was  rendered  almost  unsalable. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  9. 

milk-sickness  (milk'sik  ynes),  n.  A malignant 
disease,  occurring  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  which  affects  certain  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
and  also  persons  who  eat  the  flesh  or  dairy  pro- 
ducts of  cattle  so  infected.  The  symptoms  are  vomit- 
ing, purging,  extreme  nervous  agitation,  etc.  From  the 
peculiar  tremors  that  characterize  it,  it  is  also  called  the 
trembles. 

milk-snake  (milk'snak),  n . A handsome  and 
harmless  serpent,  Ophibolus  eximius,  of  the  fam- 
ily Colubridce , common  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  attains  a length  of  about3  feet ; the 
coloration  is  yellowish-gray,  with  a dorsal  series  of  50  or 
more  elliptical  chocolate  black-bordered  blotches,  and  on 
each  side  two  other  alternating  series  of  blotches ; the  ab- 
domen is  yellowish-white  with  square  black  blotches.  It  is 
also  called  chicken-snake  and  thunder-and-lightning  snake. 

milksop  (milk'sop),  n.  [<  ME.  milksoppe;  < 
milk,  + sop , ».]  1.  Apiece  of  bread  sopped 
in  milk.  [Rare.] — 2.  A soft,  effeminate,  girl- 
ish man;  one  who  is  devoid  of  manliness:  a 
term  of  contempt. 

Allas ! she  seith,  that  ever  I was  shape 
To  wed  a milksop  or  a coward  ape. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  22. 


’Tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a 
very  milksop,  a clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not 
drink.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  143. 

milksopism  (milk'sop-izm),  n.  [<  milksop  + 
-ism.']  The  character  of  a milksop ; effeminacy. 
Nodes  Anibrosiance,  Sept.,  1832.  [Rare.] 
milkstone  (milk'ston),  n.  A white  calcined 
flint,  often  found  in  connection  with  prehistoric 
remains.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  repeatedly 
heated  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  water  to  make  it  boil, 
at  a time  when  pottery  vessels  were  not  made  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire. 

milk-sugar  (milk'shug"ar),  n.  Same  as  lactose. 
milk-tester  (milk'tes"t4r),  n.  A lactometer  or 
*lactodensimeter.  See  tester. 
milk-thistle  (milk'this"l),  n.  A thistle-like 
plant,  Mariana  Mariana,  growing  as  a native  in 
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southern  Europe,  somewhat  cultivated  and 
spontaneous  elsewhere.  The  leaves  are  va- 
riegated with  white.  Sometimes  called  lady’s- 
thistle. 

milk-thrush  (milk'thrush),  n.  In  pathol.  See 
aphtha. 

milk-tie  (milk'tl),  n.  Same  as  milk-kinship. 

The  strength  of  the  foster-feeling,  the  milk-tie,  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a familiar  instance  of  a mode 
of  regarding  relationship  very  different  from  that  prevalent 
among  us.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  145. 

milk-tooth  (milk'toth),  n.  [=  D.  melktand  = 
G.  milchsahn  — Sw.  mjolktand = Dan.  melketand .] 
A tooth  of  the  milk-dentition ; a temporary  or 
deciduous  tooth,  which  is  shed  and  replaced.  A 
child  has  20  milk-teeth. 

milk-tree  (milk'tre),  n.  1.  Same  as  cow-tree 
( Piratinera  utilis). — 2.  A tree  of  one  of  several 
other  genera,  as  Taberniemontana  utilis,  of 
British  Guiana.— Jamaica  milk-tree,  or  milkivood, 
Pseudolmedia  spuria.— Madagascar  milk-tree,  Cer- 
bera  Odollam.  See  Cerbera. 

milk-tube  (milk'tub),  n.  In  hot.,  a laticiferous 
tube. 

rnilk-vat,  milk-fat  (milk'vat,  -fat),  n.  [<  ME. 
* milk-fat,  < AS.  meolcfcet  (=  D.  MLG.  melkvat  = 
OHG.  milichfaz,  MHG.  milchfaz,  G.  milchfass  = 
Sw.  mjolkfat=  Dan.  melkefad),  a vessel  for  milk, 
< meolc,  milk,  + fact,  vessel:  see  fat2,  vat. ] A 
tank  or  tub  into  which  milk  is  poured,  espe- 
cially for  coagulating  with  rennet,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese. 

milk-vessel  (milk'ves"el),  n.  In  hot.,  one  of 
the  tubes  in  which  a milky  fluid  is  secreted ; a 
laticiferous  vessel. 

milk-vetch  (milk'vech),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Astragalus : so  called  from  a belief  that 
these  plants  increased  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
goats  feeding  upon  them. 

milk-walk  (railk'wak),  n.  A round  or  beat  for 
selling  milk;  a milkman’s  route.  [Eng.] 

“ My  father  had  a milk-walk,’’  he  said,  and  when  he  died 
I was  without  money,  and  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  485. 

milk-warm  (milk' warm),  a.  Warm  as  milk  as 
it  comes  from  the  breast  or  udder. 

They  had  baths  of  cool  water  for  the  summer ; but  in 
general  they  used  it  milk-warm. 

^ Smollett,  France  and  Italy,  xxxii.  ( Davies .) 

milkweed  (milk' wed),  n.  1.  A general  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Asclepias,  somewhat  es- 
pecially for  A.  Syriaca,  themost  common  Amer- 
ican species : so  called  from  their  milky  juice. 
The  bast  of  A.  Syriaca  forms  a tough  textile  fiber.  The 
swamp-milkweed,  A.  incarnata,  is  another  common  spe- 
cies, with  rather  handsome  liesh-coiored  flowers.  Also 
called  silkiveed. 

2.  A plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia,  especially 
E.  corollata,  the  flowering  or  blooming  spurge. 
See  Euphorbia. — 3.  In  Great  Britain : (a)  The 
sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus.  ( b ) The  miik- 

parsley,  Peucedanum  palustre Green  milkweed, 

a plant  of  the  genus  Acetates  and  perhaps  Asclepiodora, 
both  closely  allied  to  A sclepias. 

milk-white  (milk'hwlt),  a.  [<  ME.  milkwhit, 
melkwhit,  < AS.  meolchwit,  white  as  milk,  < meolc, 
milk,  + hwit,  white.]  White  as  milk. 

A little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound. 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Shak.,  M.  -N.  I ii.  i,  167. 

milk-woman  (milk'wum,/an),  n.  A wet-nurse. 
[Scotch.] 

milkwood  (milk'wud),  n.  A name  of  several 
trees  of  different  genera,  (a)  The  Jamaica  milk- 
tree,  Pseudolmedia  spuria.  ( b ) A West  Indian  apocyna- 
ceous  shrub,  Jlauvoljia  tetraphylla,  called  hoary-leafed 
milkwood.  (c)  A very  milky  euphorbiaceous  tree,  a va- 
riety of  Sapium  laurocerasum,  called  Jamaica  milkwood. 

milkwort  (milk'wert),  n.  1.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Polygala,  formerly  imagined  to  increase 
the  milk  of  nurses.  In  Great  Britain  the  common 
milkwort  is  P.  vulgaris — also  called  cross-flower,  gang- 
floiver,  and  procession-  and  rogation-flower,  in  allusion  to 
its  time  of  blooming  and  use. 

2.  A seaside  plant,  Glaux  maritima , with  the 
same  supposed  property.  Also  called  sea- 
milkwort. 

milky  (mil'ki),  a.  [<  milky  n .,  + -yl.]  1.  Con- 
taining, consisting  of,  or  resembling  milk : as, 
a milky  fluid;  a milky  color. 

Some  plants,  upon  breaking  their  vessels,  yield  a milky 
juice.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

The  pails  high  foaming  with  a milky  flood. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi.  780. 

And  milkier  every  millcy  sail 
On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  cxv. 

2.  Yielding  milk. 

Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 

And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains. 

Roscommon. 


mill 

3.  Full  of  milt  or  spawn,  as  oysters:  a trade 
use. — 4.  Soft;  mild;  timorous;  effeminate. 

Has  friendship  such  a faint  and  milky  heart, 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  1.  57. 

Thy  milky  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with  hate  1 

Shelley , The  Cenci,  ii.  1. 
Milky  quartz.  Same  as  milk-quartz. 

milky-tailed  (mil'ki-tald),  a.  Having  milky 
color  on  the  caudal  fin : specific  in  the  phrase 
milky-tailed  shiner,  the  slender  silverfin,  No- 
tropis  galacturus,  a cyprinoid  fish  of  mountain 
streams  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  southward. 

Milky  Way  (mil'ki  wa).  [Formerly  also  mil- 
ken-way;  cf.  D.  melkweg  = G.  milchweg  = Sw. 
(rare)  mjolkvdg  = Dan.  melkevei.]  The  Galaxy. 
See  Galaxy,  1. 

That  Milky  Way  which  down  Heav’ns  Mountain  flows 
Its  beauteous  smoothness  to  her  footsteps  ows. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii. 

mill1  (mil),  n.  [<  ME.  mille,  melle , mulle,  mylle, 
earlier  mi  In,  milne , myln,  mulne , < AS.  mylen , 
myln  = OFries.  mole  = D.  molen,  meiilen  = 
MLG.  mole,  molle , LG.  molen  = OHG.  muffin, 
muli,  MHG.  mule , mill,  G.  miihle  = Icel.  mylna 
= Sw.  molla  = Dan.  molle  = F.  moulin  = Sp. 
molino  = Pg.  moinho  = It.  mulino,  < LL.  molina, 
a mill,  orig.  fern,  of  L.  molinus , of  a mill,  < 
mold,  a millstone,  pi.  molce,  a mill  (also  grains 
of  spelt  ground)  (=  Gr.  yvhy,  a millstone,  mill), 
< molere,  grind,  = Goth,  malan  = Icel.  mala  — 
OHG.  malan  = AS.  malan,  grind:  see  malm , 
meal1,  mold1,  etc.  From  the  L.  mola  are  also  E. 
mole%,  mole*,  molar,  moline,  etc.,  mullet 2,  etc.] 
1.  A mechanical  device  for  grinding  grain  for 
food.  Ancient  mills,  and  those  still  in  use  in  uncivil- 
ized or  half-civilized  countries,  are  simple  devices  for  rub- 
bing or  pounding  the  grain,  commonly  two  stones,  one  of 
which  is  moved 
upon  the  other  by 
hand.  The  common 
modem  mill  con- 
sists essentially  of 
two  flat  circular 
stones,  one  of  which 
is  moved  upon  the 
other,  and  between 
which  the  grain  is 
triturated.  The 
bedstone  and  run- 
ner are  together 
called  a run  of 
stones.  In  some 
mills  the  under 
stone  istherunner. 

Such  a mill  is  called 
an  “under-runner,” 
while  an  “upper- 
runner”  is  one  like 
that  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  bush,  g , 
in  the  bedstone  is 
fastened  in  its 
place  by  wedges. 

The  balance-rynd, 


Grinding-mill. 

a,  bedstone ; b,  runner ; e,  step  or  ink  ; f, 
bridge-tree;  n,  eye;  o,  hoop;  p,  hopper;  q , 
shoe ; r,  spout ; s,  damsel ; 2,  lighter-screw ; 
3,  husk. 


1 . is  a curved  bar  which  crosses  the  eye  or  central  open- 
ing of  the  runner  on  the  under  side  at  the  margin  of 
the  eye  and  supports  the  stone.  The  supporting  bear- 
ing 01  the  balance-rynd  is  a central  socket  called  a cock- 
eye, and  the  supporting  point  of  the 
spindle  which  fits  the  cockeye  is 
called  the  cockhead.  The  spindle, 
balance-rynd,  and  runner-stone  are 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the 
bridge-tree  and  lighter-screw  to  ad- 
just the  runner  properly  in  relation 
to  the  bedstone.  The  hopper,  p,  re- 
ceives the  g’-ain  to  be  ground,  and  de- 
livers it  to  the  shoe,  which  is  loosely 
supported,  and  kept  constantly  vi- 
brating by  the  rotation  of  the  damsel, 
a sort  of  trundle-wheel,  the  trundles 
of  which  chatter  against  the  shoe. 
Flour  is  also  made  by  cylinder-mills 
or  roller-mills.  The  rollers  act  by 
crushing,  by  crushing  and  rubbing, 
as  when  they  are  caused  to  run  with 
different  peripheral  velocities,  or  by 
a cutting  or  scraping  action,  as  when 
they  are  serrated  and  revolved  in 
such  manner  that  the  cutting  edges 

of  one  roller  act  toward  the  cutting  edges  of  the  other. 
Thou  combrest  bothe  foo  & frende, 

Thi  mylle  hath  grounde  thi  laste  griste. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 
Much  water  goeth  by  the  mill  that  the  miller  knoweth 
not  of.  J.  Ileywood , Proverbs  (1546),  ii.  6. 

Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  th emitt.  Mat.  xxiv.  41. 

2.  A machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing  any 
solid  substance.  The  word  in  this  use  is  generally  in 
composition  with  a word  denoting  the  purpose  for  which 
the  mill  is  designed:  as , paint-mill,  quartz-mill,  coffee-mill. 

One  could  see  by  the  way  he  ground  the  coffee  in  the 
mill  nailed  to  the  wall  that  he  was  reckless  of  the  results. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  294. 

3.  A machine  which  transforms  raw  material 
by  a process  other  than  grinding  into  forms  fit 
for  uses  to  which  the  raw  material  is  unfitted. 
In  this  use  also  the  word  is  generally  in  composition,  as 


Grinding-mill. 

Parts  around  the 
spindle  and  eye  : a, 
bedstone ; b , runner ; g, 
bush ; h,  spindle ; i, 
driver ; j,  balance- 
rynd  ; k , cockeye ; l, 
cockhead ; n , eye  ; p, 
hopper ; q , shoe ; s, 
damsel. 


mill 

saw-mill,  planino-mill,  etc.  This  use  o(  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, limited  and  arbitrary,  many  machines  which  trans- 
form raw  materials  not  being  called  mills. 

4.  A machine  which  does  its  work  by  rotary 
motion,  especially  a lapidary  wheel. — 5.  A 
treadmill.  [Colloq.] 

A few  weeks  after  I was  grabbed  for  this,  and  got  a 
month  at  the  mill ; but  I was  quite  innocent  of  prigging. 

Quoted  in  Mayhem's  London  Labour  and  London  Poor, 

II.  390. 

6.  (a)  A building  in  which  grinding  is  done : 
often  in  composition:  as,  a Hour -mill,  water -m  ill, 
wind  mill,  etc.  (6)  In  metal.,  any  establishment 

in  which  metalliferous  ores  are  treated  in  the  - — „ 

moist  way,  as  by  stamping  and  amalgamating,  *SPiin91, - 
by  grinding  in  pans,  or  by  similar  methods.  m . (md)>  »•_ 
Those  works  in  which  the  reduction  is  performed  by  the 
aid  of  fire  are  usually  designated  smelting-works , or  some- 
times (especially  in  the  case  of  iron)  furnaces.  In  the 
manufacture  of  iron  a mill  is  an  establishment  where 
the  metal  in  the  rougher  form  (that  is,  iu  that  of  blooms, 
slabs,,rough  bars,  etc.)  is  worked  up  into  various  kinds  of 
merchantable  iron,  or  into  those  forms  which  are  desired 
by  the  different  classes  of  consumers  of  the  metal,  such  as 
rails,  plates,  merchant  bars,  and  many  other  similar  pro- 
ducts. (c)  A large  building  used  as  a factory, 
and  occupied  by  machinery  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture : as,  a silk -mill;  a cotton -mill. — 

7.  In  calico-printing  or  lank-note  engraving,  a 
soft  steel  roller  which  receives  under  great 
pressure  an  impressed  design  in  relief  from  a 
hardened  steel  engraved  roll  or  die,  and  which 
is  used  in  turn,  after  being  hardened,  to  impart 
the  design  in  intaglio  to  a calico-printing  roll 
or  note-printing  plate. — 8.  [Cf.  mill\  v.,  1.]  A 
snuff-box.  Also  mull.  [Scotch.] 

As  soon  as  I can  find  ray  mill, 

Ye’se  get  a snuff  wi’  right  guid  will. 

Picken,  Poems,  I.  117.  (Jamieson.) 

He  plucked  forth  a huge  horn  snuff-box,  or  mull , as  he 
called  it,  and  proffered  me.  Scott , Rob  Roy,  vi. 

9.  A kind  of  screw-press  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  into  England  from  France, 
and  designed  to  supersede  the  manufacture  of 
gold  coins  by  the  primitive  method  of  striking 
dies  with  a hammer,  it  was  introduced  in  1561,  dis- 
continued in  1572,  reintroduced  in  1656  and  1658,  and  per- 
manently adopted  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  The  more  modern  coining-press  has  supplanted  this 
machine.  The  mill  not  only  struck  the  legend,  but  also 
raised  the  rim  on  the  margin  and  serrated  the  edge.  These 
serrations  were  at  first  straight;  but,  having  been  found 
easy  to  imitate  by  filing,  they  were  made  curvilinear  in  the 
reign  of  George  II. 

Coining  gold  and  silver  with  the  mill  and  press. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  II.  iii. 

10.  Iu  mining,  a passage  or  opening  left  for 
sending  down  stuff  from  the  stopes  to  the  level 
beneath. — 11.  [<  milll,  v.,  10.]  A pugilistic 
contest;  a fight  with  the  fists.  [Slang.] 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  mills  in  the  annals  of  the 
school  Dickens,  Our  School. 
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thus  effecting  both  a rolling  and  a rubbing  action  upon 
the  material  to  be  ground.  Such  mills  are  used  for  grind 


millenarianism 

Can  they  cant  or  mill?  are  they  masters  in  their  art? 

B.  J orison,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 


ing  flaxseed  preparatory  to  expressing  the  oil,  in  iron-  oofl, q 

foundries  for  grinding  sand  and  clay,  and  for  other  pur-  -"Illiar  g astlima.  bame  as  laryngismus  stndu- 

poses. — Horizontal  mill,  a mill  having  the  acting  sur-  ‘ (which  see,  under  laryngismus), 

faces  in  a horizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  mill-bar  (mil'bar),  n.  Rough  bar-iron  as  drawn 

BX1S  OI  thft  rftvnlvnift  st/inPQ  At  in  a o*T*o  i n .rrm  Vj/lirtrv  mill  j.  1 il  i n • 1-.  ® . . . . _ _ 


axis  of  the  revolving  stones,  as  in  a grain-grinding  mill. 
Hydraulic,  lapidary,  etc.,  mill.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Levigating:  mill.  See  levigate^.— Mouse  mill,  a com- 
bined electromagnetic  engine  and  induction  electrical  ma- 
chine used  for  feeding  forward  the  paper  record-ribbon, 
and  for  electrifying  the  ink,  in  Thomson’s  siphon-record- 
er for  submarine  telegraphy. — Revolving  mill,  a form  of 
Chilian  mill  in  which  tile  pan  turns  while  the  axis  of  the 
rollers  does  not  change  its  position ; a revolving-pan  mill. 
—To  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  See  grist. — To  go  through 

i-.-.  gee 

1)>  V.  [i  milll,  }?.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
grind  in  a mill;  grind;  reduce  to  fine  particles 
or  to  small  pieces  by  grinding  or  other  means. 
See  milling. 

’Tis  here ; this  oval  box  well  fill’d 
With  best  tobacco,  finely  mill'd. 

Cowper,  To  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

Haw  crops  and  milled  breadstuffs  still  sought  the  cheap- 
est rates  of  freight. 

G.  W.  Cable , Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  249. 
2.  To  subject  to  the  mechanical  operations  car- 
ried on  in  a mill,  as  a saw-mill  or  planing-mill ; 
shape  or  finish  by  machinery.  Specifically,  in 
ceram.,  to  prepare  (the  clay)  by  passing  it  through  a mill, 
which  is  usually  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  a vertical  shaft  set  with  knives.  The  clay, 
being  thrown  in  at  the  top,  is  kneaded,  cut,  and  pressed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  emerges  from 
the  bottom  is  plastic  and  ready  for  molding.  See  pug- 
mill. 


out  by  the  puddlers’  rolls,  as  distinguished  from 
merchant  bar,  which  is  finished  bar-iron  ready 
for  sale.  J 

millboard  (mil'bord),  n.  A stout  kind  of 
pasteboard  especially  used  by  binders  for  the 
stiff  boards  upon  which  the  leather  or  other 
material  for  bindings  is  pasted  or  glued.— Mill- 
board  cutter,  a machine  having  a shaft  bearing  adjust- 
able knives,  used  for  cutting  millboard  and  cardboard  to 
the  sizes  required  for  bookbinding  or  boxmaking. 

mill-cake  (mil'kak),  n.  1.  In  gunpowder - 
manuj the  cake  or  mass  resulting  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  materials.  This  cake  is 
subjected  to  a process  of  granulation. — 2. 
The  by-product  from  linseed,  consisting  of 
what  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out. 

mill-cinder  (mil'sin//der),  n.  In  iron-working , 
the  slag  of  the  puddling-  or  reheating-furnace. 
After  being  properly  roasted,  it  consists  essentially  of  the 
magnetic  oxid  of  iron,  and  is  used  as  fettling  in  puddling- 
furnaces,  under  the  name  of  bulldog. 

mill-dam  (mil'dam), «.  1.  A dam  designed  to 
check  the  flow  of  a stream  and  cause  the  water 
to  rise  until  a sufficient  head  has  been  obtained 
to  furnish  the  power  necessary  for  turning  a 
mill-wheel. 


Lumbermen  charge  the  consumer  for  the  full  measure- 
ment  of  the  boards  [for  floors]  before  they  are  milled. 


The  which,  once  being  brust, 

Like  to  a great  Mill-damb  forth  fiercely  gusht. 

_ . Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V„  xi.  31. 

y are  muiea.  A ,4 jm^-pond.  [Scotch  and  U.  S.] 

Art  Age,  IV.  46.  lAllldewt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mildew. 
3.  To  cut  (metal)  with  a milling-tool  in  a mill-  The  combination 

ing-macbine. — 4.  To  turn  or  upset  the  edge  of  °f  devl.ee?  b-v  Yhlch  18  ';ffl‘ete,,t  the  immediate 
(a  coin)  so  as  to  produce  a marginal  ridge  or  transmiss.i<m  ot  P°wor  from  the  motor  to  the 
flange  on  both  sides,  upon  which,  when  laid  r\™''  t an  i . 

flat,  the  coin  rests,  thus  protecting  the  design  mi”e^  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  unUXfvf\  1.  Made 


Barker  s mill,  an  ingenious  machine,  moved  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  water,  invented  by  Dr.  Barker.  It  con- 
sists of  a vertical  axis  CD, 
moving  on  a pivot  at  D,  and 
carrying  the  upper  millstone 

m,  after  passing  through  an 
opening  in  the  fixed  millstone 

n.  Upon  this  vertical  axis 
is  fixed  a vertical  tube  TT, 
communicating  with  a hori- 
zontal tube  AB,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  which,  A and  B, 
are  two  apertures  in  oppo- 
site directions.  When  water 
from  the  mill-course  MN  is 
introduced  into  the  tube  TT, 
it  flows  out  of  the  apertures 
A and  B,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  on  the  parts  of 
the  tube  opposite  the  aper- 
tures the  arm  AB,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  machine, 
is  put  in  motion.  The  bridge- 
tree  ab  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed by  turning  the  nut  c at  the  end  of  the  lever  cb. 
The  grain  to  be  ground  is  poured  into  the  hopper  H.  As 
modified  by  Whitelaw  it  is  used  in  Great  Britain  under 
the  name  of  Scotch  turbine.  See  turbine. — Cannon-ball 
mill.  See  cannon-ball.  — Chilian  mill,  a form  of  mill 
consisting  of  two  heavy  wheels  or  rollers,  set  parallel  on  a 
horizontal  shaft,  and  having  a double  rotation,  that  on  the 
horizontal  shaft,  and  a second  around  a vertical  axis  con- 
trolling the  horizontal  shaft.  The  rollers  travel  in  a vat 
or  other  suitable  receptacle,  and  scrapers  are  usually 
provided  to  keep  the  material  in  the  path  of  the  wheels. 
This  form  of  mill,  which  is  of  much  antiquity,  is  now 
used  especially  for  grinding  oleaginous  seeds,  nuts,  fruits, 
etc.  See  arrastrc. — Cone-and-cradle  mill,  a mill  hav- 
ing a conical  muller  or  grinder  reciprocating  in  a semi- 


which  is  inside  of  the  flange  from  wear,  and 
enabling  the  coins  to  lie  firmly  when  piled  to- 
gether one  upon  another.— 5.  To  flute  the 
edge  of,  as  of  a coin,  or  of  any  flat  piece  of 
metal,  as  the  head  of  a milled  screw  or  the 
rim  of  a metal  box-cover,  to  afford  a hold  for 
the  fingers.  The  screws  of  optical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  other  philosophical  apparatus,  and  also  the 
covers  of  lubricators  for  machinery,  are  commonly  milled. 

Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore  more 
easily  counterfeited.  Swift,  Drapier’s  Letters,  iii. 

6.  To  tumble  (leather)  in  a hollow  revolving 
cylinder  in  contact  with  oil  or  any  ameliorat- 
ing or  tanning  liquid,  whereby  the  liquid  is 
worked  into  all  parts  of  the  leather. 

Twenty-five  sides  [of  leather]  being  placed  in  the  wheel 
at  one  time  and  . . . gambier  liquor  poured  over  them, 
...  in  this  wheel  they  are  milled  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Davies,  Leather,  p.  497. 

7.  To  throw,  as  undyed  silk.  Encyc.  Diet. — 

8.  To  thicken  by  fulling;  full  (cloth),  as  in  a 
fulling-mill. — 9.  To  yield,  in  the  process  of 
grinding  or  milling.— 10.  To  beat  severely  with 
the  fists;  fight.  [Slang.] 

Having  conquer’d  the  prime  one  that  mill'd  us  all  round, 
You  kick’d  him,  old  Ben,  as  he  gasp’d  on  the  ground. 

/If  tlfVVO  PnllHnol  on/1  Qofirinnl  Hrtrtvv.f.  r F . . , . . /'..-I V,  4-,.  "I  > : 1 


or  prepared  in  or  by  a grinding-mill.— 2.  Hav- 
ing undergone  the  operations  of  a mill  or  coin- 
ing-press : as,  milled  money.  See  milled  money, 
below. 

Four  mill'd  crown  pieces  (or  twenty  mill'd  shillings  of 
the  present  coin).  Locke,  Lowering  of  Interest. 

3.  Serrated  or  transversely  grooved. 

A small  condensing  lens,  and  provided  with  a milled 
head  whereby  it  can  be  rotated.  Science,  XII.  60. 

4.  Having  been  formed  or  treated  by  machin- 
ery;  specifically,  in  printing,  made  smooth  by 

calendering  rollers  in  a paper-mill Double- 

milled  cloth,  cloth  which  has  been  twice  milled  to  give 
increased  thickness.  — Milled  cloth,  cloth  which  has 
been  thickened  by  beating  until  it  is  fulled  or  felted.— 
Milled  lead.  See  leads. — Milled  money,  coins  struck 
in  a mill  or  coining-press,  as  distinguished  from  those 
produced  from  a die  by  striking  it  with  a hammer.  See 
hammered  money  (under  hammer^ ),  and  compare  coining- 
press.  [Milled  money  was  invented  by  Antoine  Brucher 
in  France,  and  the  first  was  so  struck  in  that  country  about 
1653.  Elizabeth  of  England  coined  milled  money  from 
about  1562  to  1572,  when  the  use  of  the  mill  was  discon- 
tinued, on  account  of  its  expense,  till  about  1656.  After 
1662  it  remained  completely  established,  on  account  cf 
many  advantages  which  more  than  compensated  for  the 
cost.  . . . Itseemsthattheylmilledsixpencesjweresome- 
times  kept  as  counters.  Hares.] 

Millefiori  glass.  See  glass. 


Moore,  Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben.  millenarian  (mil-e-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [Some- 


Barker’s  Mill. 


11.  To  cause  to  froth:  as,  to  mill  chocolate. — 

Milled  screw.  See  screw. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  move  in  a circular  direc- 
tion around  a central  point  or  object  in  a pur- 
poseless manner:  said  of  cattle  in  herding  on 
the  plains.  [U.  S.] 

The  cattle  may  begin  to  run,  and  then  get  milling— that 
is,  all  crowd  together  into  a mass  like  a hall,  wherein  they 
move  round  and  round,  trying  to  keep  their  heads  towards 
the  center,  and  refusing  to  leave  it. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  862. 


times  improp.  millennarian ; < millenary  + -a».] 
I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a thousand,  spe- 
cifically to  an  expected  millennial  period  of 
righteousness  on  earth;  chiliastic:  as,  millena- 
rian speculations. 

II.  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  millennium; 
more  specifically,  one  who  believes  that  Christ 
will  visibly  reign  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a 
thousand  years  or  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  before  the  end  of  the  world;  a chiliast. 

SsGG  4V) O / 7 />,v» /n  ^ 


2.  To  turn  suddenly  and  change  its  course:  . . . rc, 

said  of  a whale:  fis.  the  wlinlp  milhol  and  ra-n  miHcilciritinisin (rrnl-e-nu  n-an-izm), n.  [Some- 


said  of  a whale : as,  the  whale  milled,  and  ran 
to  leeward.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals, 
p.  311.  ’ 

mill2  (mil),  n.  [<  L.  mille,  pi.  milia,  millia,  a 
thousand.  From  the  L.  mille  are  also  ult.  E. 
mile,  million,  the  first  element  of  millennium, 
milfoil,  etc.,  and  the  latter  part  of  billion,  tril- 
lion, etc.]  One  thousandth  part  of  anything; 
especially,  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States,  one  thousandth  of  a dollar,  or  one  tenth 
of  a cent. 


cylindrical  concave  or  bed.  E.  U.  Knight. - Crooke’s  mill3t  (mil),  n.  [<  ME.  *mil,  mylde  (cf . AS.  mil), 
mill,  an  occasional  name  for  Cmnke's  radiometer  iwhieh  < OF.  mil,  meil  = Pr.  mil,  meilh  = Sp.  millo,  mijo 

— Pg.  milho  = It.  miglio,  < L.  milium,,  millet. 
Cf.  millet,  in  form  a dim.  of  mt'B3.]  Millet. 


mill,  an  occasional  name  for  Crooke’s  radiometer  (which 
see,  under  radiometer).— Edge-runner  mill,  a mill  in 
which  the  millstones  grind  by  their  peripheral  surfaces  in- 
stead of  by  their  flat  surfaces.  The  stones  are  generally 
two  in  number  (though  a single  one  is  sometimes  used), 
and  run  in  a circular  trough  provided  with  a bottom  of 

atone  or  of  iron.  The  trough  holds  the  material  to  be  HaMmit’s  Vmmnes,  T ok 

ground.  The  stones  are  pivoted  to  the  ends  of  an  axle  j nanuyis  voyages,  l.  96. 

like  cart-wheels,  and  the  axle  is  attached  in  the  middle  to  111111*  t (mil),  v.  t.  and  *.  [Perhaps  a particular 
a vertical  shaft  which  rolls  the  stones  around  in  the  trough,  use  of  milll,  v.~\  To  steal.  [Old  slang.] 


They  make  excellent  drinke  of  Rise,  of  Mill,  and  of  honie, 
being  well  and  high  coloured  like  wine. 


times  improp.  millennarianism  ; < millenarian  4- 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  of  or  belief  in  the  coming 
of  the  millennium;  the  doctrine  of  the  reap- 
pearance of  Christ  on  earth,  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  remaining  dead  for  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  an  intervening  period  of  a thousand 
years  (or  of  indefinite  length)  of  perfect  right- 
eousness. In  the  early  church  the  doctrine  of  millena- 
rianism (chiliasm)  was  generally  held,  and  many,  both  of 
the  otherwise  orthodox  and  of  heretics,  were  accused  of 
holding  it  in  a literal  or  even  a gross  and  sensual  sense, 
lhus,  after  the  fourth  century  it  fell  into  general  disfavor. 
As  A.  D.  1000  approached  there  was  a wide-spread  panic 
throughout  Europe,  under  the  idea  that  the  prophetic 
thousand  years  had  expired  and  that  Satan  would  be  let 
loose.  Millenarianism  showed  itself  again  in  the  views  of 
Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  Millerites,  etc.  See 
chiliasm,  millennium,  premillennialism,  postmillennialism. 

At  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  we 
encounter  sudden  outbreaks  of  millennarianism. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVI.  317. 


millenarism 
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millenarismt  (mil'e-na-rizm),  n.  [<  F.  mille- 
narisme;  as  millenar(y)  + -ism.]  Millenary 
^.doctrine  or  belief;  millenarianism. 
millenary  (mil'e-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mil- 
lenaire  = Sp.  milenario  = Pg.  It.  millenario,  < 

LL.  millenarius,  containing  a thousand,  < mil- 
leni,  a thousand  each,  < L.  mille,  a thousand: 
see  mill2.]  I.  a.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining 
to  a thousand,  specifically  a thousand  years ; in 
a restricted  sense,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mil- 
lennium. 

We  are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  his  saints  reign 
here  as  kings  in  a millenary  kingdom. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  827.  Millepora  (mi-lep'o-ra), 
For  I foretell  that  millenary  year. 

Lryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  Ded.,  1.  81. 

Millenary  petition,  a petition  presented  by  about  a 
thousand  Puritan  ministers  to  James  I.  on  his  progress 
to  London  in  April,  1603,  asking  for  certain  changes  in 
ceremonial,  etc. 

II.  n.\  pi.  millenaries  (-riz).  1.  An  aggregate 
of  a thousand ; specifically,  a period  of  a thou- 
sand years ; in  a restricted  sense,  the  millen- 
nium. 

Where  to  fix  the  beginning  of  that  marvelous  millenary, 
and  where  to  end. 

Bp.  Hall,  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul,  § 15. 

2f.  A commander  or  leader  of  a thousand  men. 

Likewise  the  dukes  assigne  places  vnto  euery  millenarie, 
or  conductor  of  a thousand  souldiers. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  60. 

3f.  One  who  expects  the  millennium.  See 
millenarian . 

The  doctrine  of  the  millenaries  ...  in  the  best  ages 
was  esteemed  no  heresy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  315. 
millennial  (mi-len'i-al),  a.  [<  millennium  + 

-al.]  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  a thousand 
years;  pertaining  to  a millennium,  or  specifi- 
cally to  the  millennium : as,  a millennial  period ; 
millennial  expectations. 

To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God  is  the  characteristic  of 
those  that  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial  happiness. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

millennialist  (mi-len'i-al-ist),  n.  [<  millennial 
+ -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  a millennial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth ; a chiliast. 
millennianism  (mi-len'i-an-izm),  n.  [<  *millen - 
nian  (<  millennium  + •an)  + -ism.']  Millenari- 
anism. 

At  the  outset  [of  Christianity]  a crass  millennianism 
clouded  the  vision  of  very  many.  Prog.  Orthodoxy,  p.  156. 


pairs  instead  of  one  pair  to  most  of  the  segments ; the  legs 
are  also  shorter,  and  the  body  is  harder  and  more  cylindri- 
cal. Millepeds  are  found  in  water,  and  in  wet  or  damp 
places  beneath  logs,  stones,  etc.  Unlike  some  of  the  centi- 
peds,  all  are  quite  harmless  animals.  Some  of  the  com- 
monest belong  to  the  family  Julidce,  as  j ulus  sabvlosus. 
The  tufted  millepeds  are  Polyxenidoe;  the  false  millepeds, 
Polydesmidce.  Pill-millepeds  belong  to  the  family  Glome- 
ridce;  they  are  comparatively  short  and  stout,  and  can  roll 
themselves  up  into  a ball,  like  the  wood-lice  of  the  genus 
Armadillo.  See  Chilognatha,  and  cuts  under  Myriapoda 
and  thousand-legs. 

2.  Some  small  crustacean  with  many  legs,  as 
an  isopodous  slater ; a wood-louse. 

Also  millepede , millipede. 

[NL. : see  mille- 
pore.] The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the 
family  Millepori- 
dce , so  called  from 
the  numerous 
pores  upon  the  sur- 
face. These  are  the 
openings  of  as  many 
tubular  cells  or  cavi- 
ties which  traverse 
the  hard  coralline  sub- 
stance, and  are  them- 
selves divided  in  their 
deeper  parts  by  close- 
set  transverse  parti- 
tions or  tabular  dis- 
sepiments, vertical  sep- 
ta being  rudimentary 
or  absent. 


Millepora  alcicomis. 


millepore  (mil'e-por),  n.  [=  F.  millepore  = Sp. 
milepora  = It.  millepora,  < NL.  Millepora,  < L. 
mille,  a thousand,  + porus,  a passage:  see 
pore.]  A coralline  hydrozoan  of  the  family 
Milleporidas.  The  millepores  were  long  supposed  to 
be  corals,  and  such  is  their  appearance  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  formation  of  reefs.  They  belong,  however,  to  a 
different  class  of  animals,  the  Ilydrozoa  (not  Actinozoa), 
being  among  the  few  members  of  their  class  which  form 
a hard  calcareous  polypary  or  polypidom  like  the  stone- 
corals,  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the  order  called 
Hydrocorallince  (which  see).  The  incrusting  substance 
forms  a dense  deposit  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  rami- 
fied hydrosome.  There  are  two  kinds  of  zooids  or  poly- 
pites : short  broad  alimentary  zooids  (gastrozooids)  with  4 
or  6 tentacles,  surrounded  each  by  a zone  of  from  5 to  20  or 
more  long  mouthless  zooids  (dactylozooids)  with  numer- 
ous tentacles,  having  no  am  pull te.  The  zooids  are  dilated 
at  their  bases,  and  there  give  off  tubular  processes  which 
ramify  and  inosculate,  giving  rise  to  a thin  hydrosome. 

Milleporidas  (mil-e-por'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Millepora  + -iclcc.]  A family  of  hydrocoralline 
hydrozoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Millepora. 
See  millepore  and  Hydrocorallince. 

‘ " NL. 

form 


HUllenniarism  (mi-len'i-a-rizm), ».  r<*millen-  ...  - ..... 

niar  (<  millennium  + -ar2)  + -ism.]  Millenari-  mlLeporiform  (mil-e-por  l-form),  a.  [< 
anism.  Millepora  + h.  forma,  form.]  Having  the! 

millennistt  (mil 

as  millennium  + 

millennium  (mi — „ „.  L=  ^ ...  - . — — -s  - 

= Sp.  inileno  = Pg.  millenio,  < NL.  millennium,  < Hiillsporine  (mil  e-po-rm)  , a.  Pertaining  to  the 
L.  mille,  a thousand,  + annus,  year:  see  annual.]  Mueponaas,  or  having  their  characters ; resem- 
1.  An  aggregate  of  a thousand  years;  a period  'ding  a millepore;  milleporiform. 
or  interval  of  one  thousand  years : as,  the  mil-  m-  e-por-it),  n.  [<  millepore  + 

lennium  of  the  occupation  of  Iceland  celebrated  'J 


in  1874. 

To  us  nothing  seems  more  unlikely,  more  inconceivable, 
than  two  millennmim  of  high  Egyptian  civilization,  . . . 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  sunk  in  darkness. 

Q.  Bawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  I.  151. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  theol.,  a period  during 
which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  established 
upon  the  earth  and  will  predominate  over  all 
other  authority.  The  phrase  “a  thousand  years,”  in 
Rev.  xx.  1 - 5,  has  been  understood  literally,  or  (on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  Scripture  prophecies  a day  stands  for  a year, 
and  the  Jewish  year  contained  360  days)  as  representing 
360,000  years.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  indicating  an 
indefinite  but  long  period,  and  belief  in  such  a period  is 
universal  in  the  Christian  church.  But  whether  this  pre- 
dominance of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  accomplished 
gradually  by  the  gospel,  and  will  precede  Christ's  second 
coming,  or  will  follow  his  second  coming  and  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  is  disputed.  This  question  divides  theolo- 
gians into  two  schools,  the  postmillenarians,  who  hold  the 
former  view,  and  the  premillenarians,  who  hold  the  latter ; 
while  many  hold  that  the  millennium  represents  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  or  reign  of  the  church,  and  has  accord- 
ingly already  prevailed  for  many  centuries. 

milleped,  milliped  (mil'e-ped,  mil'i-ped),  n. 
[=  F.  millepiedspz:  Sp.  milpies  = Pg.  millepedes  = 
It.  millepiedi,<  L.  millepeda,  < mille,  thousand,  + 
pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.]  1.  A thousand-legs ; a 
myriapod  of  the  suborder  Chilognatha  or  Diplo- 
poda : so  called  from  the  very  numerous  feet, 
though  these  are  not  nearly  a thousand  in  num- 
ber. ^ The  feet  are  about  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of 


miller  (mil'hr),  n.  [<  ME.  miller,  meller,  millere, 
mellere,  earlier  mylner,  mylnere,  milncre  (a  form 
remainingin  the  surname  Milner), <.  AS.  * mylnere 
(not  recorded;  another  term  was  mylnweard, 

‘ mill-ward  ’)  = OS.  muleniri  = Fries,  meller  — 
D.  mulder,  molenaar  = MLG.  molner,  moire,  mol- 
ler  = OHG.  mulinari,  MHG.  miilnoere,  miilncr, 
G.  miiller  (as  a surname  also  Milliner)  = Icel. 
mylnari  = Sw.  mjolnare  = Dan.  miiller,  < LL. 
molinarius,  a miller,  < molina,  a mill : see  mill  1, 
n.]  1.  One  who  grinds  grain  in  a mill;  one 

who  keeps  or  who  attends  to  a mill,  especially 
a grain-mill. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1.  87. 

2.  A milling-machine. — 3.  A moth  whose  wings 
appear  as  if  dusted  over  with  flour  or  meal,  like  a . 
millers  clothes;  hence,  almost  any  small  moth, 
such  as  fly  ahout  lights  at  night.  Common  millers 
in  the  United  States  are  Ctenucha  virginica,  a moth  whose 
larva  is  one  of  the  woolly-bear  caterpillars,  and  Hyphantria 
cunea,  the  web-worm  moth.  The  little  yellowish  moths 
of  the  genera  Crambus  and  Botis  are  also  commonly  called 
millers.  See  cuts  under  Crambidce  and  Hyphantria. 

4.  A fish,  the  eagle-ray,  Myliobatis  aquila;  a 
mill-skate. — 5.  The  hen-harrier,  Circus  cyaneus. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 6.  A young  flycatcher.  C.  Swain- 
son,  Brit.  Birds,  1885,  p.  49.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 
Cross  miller.  See  crossi,  n. 
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the  similar  creatures  called  centipeds.  there  being  two  miliermgt  (mil  er-mg),  n.  [<  miller  -irup.] 

The  dust  of  a flour-mill. 

And  she  would  meal  you  with  millering 
That  she  gathers  at  the  mill. 

Earl  Richard  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  273). 


A Milleped  ( Cambala  annulata), 
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Millerism  (mil'er-izm),  n.  [<  Miller  (see  Mi 
(Line  shows  natural  size.)  leriteh)  + -ism. ] The  doctrines  of  the  Milleritet 


mill-furnace 

Millerite1  (mil'er-it),  n.  [<  Miller  (see  def.)  +' 
-ite2.]  A disciple  of  the  American  William 
Miller,  who  from  1833  till  his  death  in  1849  pub- 
licly interpreted  the  Scriptures  as  fixing  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium  in  the  immediate  future  (at 
first  about  1843).  His  followers  form  a still  ex- 
isting denomination  of  Adventists. 
millerite2  (mil'er-it),  n.  [Named  after  W.  H, 
M tiler  (died  1880),  an  English  crvstallographer.] 
Native  nickel  sulphid,  a mineral  having  a bronze 
color  and  metallic  luster,  often  occurringin  tufts 
of  capillary  crystals,  and  hence  called  hair-py- 
rites, capillary  pyrites.  It  is  found  also  in  incrusta- 
tions  with  fibrous  or  radiated  structure ; in  the  latter  form 
it  is  a valuable  nickel  ore. 

miller’s-coatt  (mil'erz-kot),  n.  A coat  of  fence 
in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  apparently  a 
buff-coat  or  similar  defense  of  ieather. 
miller’s-dog  (mil'erz-dog),  n.  A kind  of  shark 
or  dogfish,  Galeus  galeus. 
miller’s-thumb  (mil'erz-thum),  n.  1.  A fish, 
Coitus  gobio,  of  the  family  Cottidse.  The  name  is 
due  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  bead  to  the  form  a 


Miller’s-thumb  {Coitus gobio). 


miller’s  thumb  is  popularly  supposed  to  assume  from  the 
frequent  sampling  of  meal  with  the  hand. 

2.  Any  fresh-water  sculpin  of  the  genus  Coitus 
or  Uranidea;  one  of  the  little  star-gazers, 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  as  U.  gracilis. 
[U.  S.] — 3.  The  bib  (a  fish),  Gadus  luscus. 
[Great  Britain.] — 4.  The  golden-crested  wren, 
Begidus  cristatus  * the  thumb-bird.  [Eng.}- — 
5.  The  willow-warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilvs. 
millesimal  (mi-les'i-mal),  a.  [=  F.  millesimo 
= Sp.  milesimo  = Pg.  It.  millesimo , < L.  mille- 
simals, the  thousandth,  < mille,  a thousand : see 
mill2.]  Thousandth*  consisting  of  thousandth 
^.parts : as,  millesimal  fractions, 
millet  (mil'et),  n.  [<  F.  millet,  millet,  dim.  of 
mil,  millet : see  milP.]  1 . A cereal  grass,  Pant - 
cum  miliaceum , known  from  antiquity,  and  still 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  in  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  an  annual,  from  2 to  4 feet  high,  with 
profuse  foliage,  the  flowers  abundant,  in  open  nodding 
panicles.  The  grain  is  one  of  the  best  for  fowls,  and  af- 
fords a nutritious  and  palatable  table-food.  As  cultivated 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  mostly  used  for  fodder,  and  else- 
where it  is  less  sowed  than  formerly. 

2.  One  of  several  other  grasses:  generally  with 

a prefixed  descriptive.  See  below Arabian  or 

evergreen  millet,  a variety  of  Indian  millet.  [Local. 
U.  s.]  — Cat-tail,  Bast  Indian,  Egyptian,  pearl  mil- 
let, in  the  southern  United  States,  a tall  grass,  Peni- 
cillaria  spicata,  there  cultivated  as  a forage-plant.  In 
India  it  serves  as  a cereal. — Hungarian  millet.  See 
Italian  millet.—  Indian  millet,  African  millet,  a stout 
cereal  grass  commonly  known  as  Sorghum  vulgare,  but 
now  regarded  as  part  of  a multiform  species,  Andropogcn 
Sorghum,  which  includes  among  its  varieties  the  common 
broom-corn  and  sorghum.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  Orient,  occupying  the 
place  of  a staple  grain.  The  seed  properly  treated  makes 
a bread  of  good  quality,  and  is  a good  grain  for  quadrupeds 
and  fowls.  The  plant  serves  also  for  green  fodder.  This 
is  the  durra  or  doura  of  Africa  and  India.  It  has  been 
introduced  to  some  extent  into  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  sometimes  called  coffee-  or  chocolate-corn,  because  of 
its  attempted  use  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  Also  called 
guinea-corn,  Kafir-corn.—  Italian  millet,  Chsetochloa 
Italica , originally  an  Asiatic  grass:  its  variety  Germanica 
is  known  as  Hungarian  millet  and  Bengal  or  Hungarian 
grass.  (See  grass.)  Its  seeds  are  suited  lo  cage-birds  and 
fowls,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  used  as  a food-grain;  in 
America  it  is  raised  mostly  for  forage. — Millet  coda,  or 
khoda,  the  grain  of  Paspalum  scrolncidatum,  an  East  In- 
^.dian  cereal. 

millet-grass  (mil'et-gras),  n.  See  Milium. 
mill-eye  (mil'!),  n.  The  eye  or  opening  in  the 
eases  of  a mill  at  which  the  meal  is  let  out. 

A noble  and  seemly  baron’s  mill,  . . . that  casts  the 
meal  through  the  mill-eye  by  forpits  at  a time. 

Scott,  Pirate,  xi. 

mill-feeder  (mil'ffFder),  n.  A projection  on  a 
mill-spindle  which  agitates  a spout  beneath  the 
hopper,  thus  shaking  the  grain  into  the  eye  of 
the  runner. 

mill-file  (mil'fil),  n.  A thin  flat  file  used  in 
machine-shops  for  lathe-work  and  draw-filing. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

mill-furnace  (mil'fer//nas),  n.  In  iron-works,  a 
furnace  in  which  the  puddled  bar,  or  the  higher 
grades  of  malleable  iron,  are  reheated  in  order 
to  he  rerolled  or  welded  under  the  hammer  or 
mill-rolls. 


mill-gang 

mill-gang  (mil 'gang),  n.  In  warping,  that  part 
of  the  warp  which  is  made  by  a descending  and 
ascending  course  of  the  threads  round  the  warp- 
ing-mill  E.  II.  Kniglit. 

mill-hand  (mil'hand),  n.  A person  employed 
in  a mill. 

mill-head  (mil'hed),  n.  The  head  of  water  by 
which  a mill-wheel  is  turned. 

mill-holm  (mil'hom),  n.  A low  meadow  or  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  a mill,  or  a marshy  place  about 
a mill-dam. 

mill-hopper  (mirhop,/er).  n.  In  a grinding- 
mill,  a hopper  from  which  grain  is  supplied  to 
the  stones — Mill-hopper  alarm  an  automatic  device 
for  giving  notice  to  the  miller,  usually  by  a bell,  when  the 
grist  in  the  hopper  is  nearly  exhausted. 

mill-horse  (mil'hors),  n.  A horse  (often  blind) 
used  to  turn  a mill. 

’Tis  a dull  thing  to  travel,  like  a mill-horse, 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in,  lam'd  and  blinded. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

milli-.  [<  L.  mille,  millia,  milia,  a thousand:  see 
million h]  An  element  meaning  ‘thousand,’ 
also  used  for  ‘a  thousandth  part,’  especially 
in  words  relating  to  physics : as,  millimeter  (the 
thousandth  part  of  a meter). 

milliampere  (mil'i-am-par"),  n.  [<  L.  mille,  a 
thousand  (see  milli-),  + E.  ampere .]  An  elec- 
trical unit  equal  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
ampere. 

milliard  (mil'iard),  n.  [<  F.  milliard,  < mille 
(<  L.  mille,  thousand)  + -ard. ] A thousand  mil- 
lions: as,  a milliard  of  francs.  This  word  became 
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narius,  containing  a thousand,  < mille,  a thou- 
sand: see  millevary.']  1.  Formerly,  a man  who 
dealt  in  articles  for  women’s  wear ; according  to 
J ohnson,  “one  who  sells  ribands  and  dresses  for 
women ” ; now,  in  common  usage,  a woman  who 
makes  and  sells  bonnets  and  other  head-gear 
for  women;  also,  in  England,  one  who  furnishes 
both  bonnets  and  dresses,  or  complete  outfits. 

No  Milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  Gloues. 

Shak. , VV.  T.  (folio  1623),  iv.  4.  192. 

To  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow 
their  glory,  as  a milliner's  wife  does  her  wrought  stom- 
acher with  a smoaky  lawn  or  a black  Cyprus ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (ed.  Whalley,  1756), 

[L  3. 

2f.  Formerly,  one  who  made  or  sold  armor  of 
Milan;  hence,  a dealer  in  armor. 

After  the  year  1500  there  were  great  shops,  where  armour 
was  sold  by  the  milliners,  or  armourers  of  Milan,  and  by 
others ; and  whole  suits  of  armour  are  frequently  found  ex- 
actly like  each  other,  as  they  were  made  for  sale  to  the  first 
comer,  and  not  for  any  person  in  particular. 

B.  Curzon , Archseol.  Inst.  Jour.,  XXII.  6. 
Milliner’s  fold,  a strip  of  velvet,  silk,  or  the  like,  folded 
near  both  edges,  and  then  again  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the 
two  original  folds  above  the  other.  — Milliner’s  needle, 
a long  slender  needle  used  in  trimming  bonnets,  etc. 

millinery  (mil'i-ngr-i),  n.  [<  milliner  + -y3.] 
1.  The  articles  made  or  sold  by  a milliner. — 2. 
The  industry  of  making  bonnets  and  other 
head-dresses  for  women.  This  work  was  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  men,  but  is  now  almost 
exclusively  a women’s  occupation. 

Those  who  are  cunning  in  the  arts  of  millinery  and 
dressmaking.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xvii. 


familiar  in  English  through  the  payment  by  France  to  TnfmT,p4;  /mil'i-Tipt)  n rTrrpp-  < milliv(pr)  4- 

Germany,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870-1,  of  an  in-  D™®.*  1 n'  Llrleg.  \ milliner)  f 

demnity  of  five  milliards  of  francs  (about  $1,000,000,000).  -6t.\  1.  A sort  Ol  coarse,  stiff,  thin  muslin.— 

milliare1  (mil-i-a're),  n.  [L.,  < mille,  a thou-  *2.  A machine-made  net.  E.  H.  Kniglit. 
sand:  see  milli-.]  An  ancient  unit  of  length,  8 milling  (mil'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mill1,  v.] 
stadia;  a mile.  1.  The  process  of 

milliare2  (mil'i-ar),  n.  [<  F.  milliare,  < L.  mille, 
a thousand  (see  milli-),  + F.  are,  an  are:  see 
are2.]  A unit  of  surface  in  the  metric  system, 
the  one  thousandth  part  of  an  are,  equivalent 
to  155.00  square  inches. 

milliary  (mil'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F . milliaire, 

< L.  miliarius,  milliarius,  containing  a thousand, 
neut.  milliarium,  miliarium,  the  number  one 
thousand,  a milestone,  < mille,  pi.  milia,  a thou- 
sand: see  mill2,  mile.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Roman  mile  of  a thousand  paces  or  five 
thousand  Roman  feet;  marking  a mile. 


Before  this  was  once  placed  a miliary  column,  supposed 
to  be  set  in  the  center  of  the  citty. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  4,  1644. 

II.  n.  A milestone;  specifically,  a stone  or 
column  set  up  to  form  a point  of  departure  in 
measuring  distances. 

When  we  approached  Sidon,  I saw,  about  a mile  from 
the  town,  an  antient  Roman  milliary  in  the  road ; ...  it 
is  a round  pillar  of  grey  granite. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  85. 

millier  (mel-ya'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  mille,  a thousand : 
see  milli-.]  In  the  metric  system,  a weight 
equal  to  a thousand  kilograms,  or  2,204.6  pounds 
avoirdupois  (nearly  a ton),  it  is  the  weight  of 
one  cubic  meter  of  water  at  4°  0. 
millifoldt  (mil'i-fold),  a.  [<  L.  mille,  a thou- 
sand, + E.  -fold.]  Thousandfold. 

His  kisses  millifold 

Bewray  his  loue  and  louing  diligence. 

Dairies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  27.  {Davies.) 

milligram,  milligramme  (mil'i-gram),  n.  [= 
It.  milligramma , < F.  milligramme , < mille,  a 
thousand  (see  milli-),  + gramme,  a gram:  see 
gram 2.]  The  thousandth  part  of  a gram,  equal 
to  0.015432,  or  about  -gV,  of  a grain, 
milliliter,  millilitre  (mil'i-le-ter),  n . [==  It. 
millilitro , < F.  millilitre , < mille,  a thousand  (see 
milli-),  + litre , a liter:  see  liter**-.]  A thou- 
sandth part  of  a liter,  hence  equal  to  1 cubic 
^centimeter  or  0.06102  cubic  inch, 
millimeter,  millimetre  (mil'i-me-ter),  n.  [= 
It.  miilimetro , < F.  millimetre,  < mille,  a thousand 
(see  milli-),  + F.  metre,  meter : see  meter'd.]  The 
thousandth  part  of  a meter,  equal  to  0.03937 
inch,  or  nearly  2V  inch.  It  is  denoted  by  mm.: 
as,  25.4  mm.  equals  1 inch, 
milliner  (mil'i-ner),  n.  [Formerly  also  milla- 
ner , millener , millenier;  prob.  orig.  Milaner , a 
trader  from  or  with  Milan  (formerly  spelled 
Millaine,  Milleyne,  etc.)  in  Italy,  famous  for  its 
silks  and  ribbons,  as  well  as  for  its  cutlery ; < 


process  of  grinding,  or  subjecting  ma- 
terials to  the  action  of  the  machinery  of  a 
grinding-mill.  Specifically — 2.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cereals  into  flour  or  meal.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fine  flour  is  now  carried  on  by  two  distinct  meth- 
ods, respectively  called  low  milling  and  high  milling.  Low 
milling  prevailed  almost  universally  until  a recent  period ; 
but  it  is  now  largely  superseded  by  high  milling,  by  which 
an  increased  product  and  a much  purer  quality  of  flour  are 
obtainable,  especially  from  wheat  inferior  to  the  higher 
grades.  In  low  milling  the  grain  is  ground  only  once  and 
then  bolted.  In  high  milling  it  is  subjected  to  repeated 
grindings.  The  eailier  grinding  or  grindings  decorti- 
cate the  grain,  which,  being  subjected  after  each  grind- 
ing to  screening  and  blowing  in  the  middlings  purifier, 
is  freed  from  adherent  impurities,  and  from  parts  which 
envelop  the  finer  nutritious  portions.  The  latter  thus 
cleansed  are  called  semolina  (half-ground''.  The  semolina 
is  then  subjected  to  grinding,  cylinder-milling,  or  disinte- 
gration milling,  to  complete  its  conversion  into  fine  flour. 
Cylinder-milling,  also  called  roller -milling,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  by  the  use  of  cylinder-mills.  Disintegra- 
tion milling  is  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  by  the 
use  of  the  disintegrator.  See  milli. 

3.  The  operation  of  upsetting  tbe  edge  of  a 
coin-blank  to  form  the  milled  edge ; also,  tbe 
operation  of  putting  the  series  of  small  trans- 
verse ridges  and  furrows  on  the  edge  of  an 
otherwise  finished  coin,  or  on  a screw-head  to 
adapt  it  for  easy  turning  with  the  fingers.  See 
milled  screw,  under  screw. — 4.  A method  of 
shaping  metals  in  a milling-machine,  by  pass- 
ing the  metal  under  a serrated  revolving  cylin- 
der or  cutter. — 5.  In  metal-working,  a method 
of  ornamenting  metallic  surfaces  by  treatment 
in  a lathe  with  ribbed  tools,  which  produce 
ridged  surfaces. — 6.  A method  of  softening 
and  opening  the  pores  of  hides  by  placing  them 
with  some  tan-liquor  in  a wooden  drum  which 
is  caused  to  revolve. — 7.  The  felting  or  fulling 
of  a cloth  to  thicken  it. 

The  term  milling  embraces  all  those  operations  which 
are  calculated  to  effect  the  felting  of  the  woolen  fibres  in 
the  fabric  by  means  of  pressure  or  friction. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  64. 

8.  In  pottery,  the  operation  of  grinding  and 
mixing  the  slip. — 9.  A thrashing;  a fight;  a 
beating.  [Slang.] 

One  blood  gives  t’other  blood  a milling. 

If.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

I determined  to  box  it  out  with  destiny,  and  put  myself 
in  a Cribb-like  attitude  for  a milling- match  with  my  for- 
tunes. Mrs.  Gore,  Cecil,  p.  158. 

10.  The  act  of  playing  around  in  a circle : said 
of  a school  of  fish.  Also  called  cart-wheeling. 
— High  milling,  in  pmir-manuf.,  a method  of  milling  in 
which  the  wheat  is  subjected  to  a succession  of  slight 
partial  crushing  operations,  the  product  being  sifted  and 
sorted  after  each  operation.—  Low  milling,  the  older  pro- 
cess of  close  grinding  with  the  stones  as  near  together  as 
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Milan  + -er1.  Cf.  Milanese . The  term  man-  ^possible,  as  opposed  to  the  more  modem  high  miffing. 
tua-maker,  usually  cited  in  this  connection,  has  milling-cutter  (mil'ing-kut/,er),  n.  Same  as 
no  relevancy,  not  being  connected  with  Mantua  ^.milling -machine. 

in  Italy.  The  word  milliner  was  formerly  ex-  milling-machine  (mil'ing-ma-shen,/),  n.  1.  A 
plained  as  designating  “one  having  a thousand  power  machine-tool  for  shaping  metal  and  cut- 
small  wares  to  sell”  (Minsheu),  as  if  < L.  mille-  ting  the  teeth  of  gears  by  means  of  a rotating 


millionize 

serrated  spindle  or  cylindrical  cutter.  It  has  a 
movable  table,  to  which  the  work  is  fixed  and  on  which  it 
is  brought  to  the  cutter ; and  it  is  fitted  with  index-plates 
and  other  appliances  for  securing  accuracy  in  the  work. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  milling-machine  in  mod- 
ern practical  mechanics  is  almost  as  important  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  lathe  or  planing-machine. 

Joshua  Bose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  338. 

2.  A machine  for  impressing  on  coins  a milled 
edge  or  legend  corresponding  to  the  milling. 
Millingtonia  (mil-ing-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Carl 
Linn6,  Alius,  1781),  named  after  Thomas  Mil- 
lington, a professor  at  Oxford.]  A genus  of 
bignoniaceous  trees,  with  corky  bark,  opposite, 
2-  to  3-pinnate  leaves,  and  handsome  white 
flowers,  the  corolla-tube  often  2 to  3 inches 
long,  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  There  is  but  one  species,  M.  hortensis,  the 
East  Indian  cork-tree,  the  exact  original  habitat  of  which 
is  not  known,  but  which  has  been  cultivated  in  India 
from  the  earliest  records.  See  cork-tree. 
milling-tool  (mil'ing-tol),  n.  A small  indented 
roller  used  to  mill  or  nurl  the  edges  of  the  heads 
of  screws ; a nurling-tool. 
million1  (mil'yon),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  millioim, 
milion  = D.  millioen , miljoen  = G.  Sw.  Dan.  mil- 
lion, < OF.  (and  F.)  million  = Pr.  milio  = Sp. 
milion  = Pg.  milhdo  = It.  milione , millione  ( > ML. 
millio{n-)),  a million,  aug.  of  mille,  < L.  mille,  a 
thousand:  s ev  milli-.]  I.  n.  1.  The  number  of  ^ 
ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a thousand  thousand. 

Coueyte  not  his  goodes 
For  mil-ions  of  moneye ; morther  hem  vchone. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  255. 
O, pardon!  since  a crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a million. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ProL,  L 16. 

2.  The  amount  of  a thousand  thousand  units  of 
money,  as  pounds,  dollars,  or  francs : as,  he  is 
worth  a million;  millions  have  been  wasted  in 
preparation  for  war. — 3.  A very  great  number 
or  quantity,  indefinitely. 

For  we  are  at  the  stake. 

And  bay’d  about  with  many  enemies  ; 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I fear, 
Millions  of  mischief.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  1.  51. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  men  are  not  concerned 
to  know.  Locke. 

The  million,  the  great  body  of  the  people;  the  multi- 
tude ; the  public ; the  masses. 

For  the  play,  I remember,  pleased  not  the  million;  ’twas 
caviare  to  the  general.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  457. 

Three-million  hill,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a bill  passed  in  1847 
appropriating  three  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
land  from  Mexico.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (see  proviso)  as 
a rider,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  after  rejection  of  the 
rider. 

II.  a.  [Strictly  a collective  noun:  see  hun- 
dred.] A thousand  times  one  thousand;  ten 
hundred  thousand:  as,  a capital  of  a (or  one) 
million  dollars;  a country  of  ten  million  in- 
habitants. 

million2  (mil'yon),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  melon1. 

millionaire,  millionnaire  (mil-yon-ar'),  n.  [= 

D.  G.  millionair  = Sw.  milliondr  = Dan.  millio- 
natr;  < F.  millionnaire  (=  Sp .millionario,millo- 
nario  = Pg.  It.  millionario),  one  who  owns  a 
million,  < million,  a million:  see  million1.]  A 
man  worth  a million  dollars,  pounds,  francs, 
etc. ; an  owner  of  a million  or  of  millions. 

The  plain  unsceptered  king,  the  man  of  gold, 

The  thrice  illustrious  threefold  millionairr 
Mark  his  slow-creeping,  dead,  metallic  stare. 

0.  W.  holmes,  The  Banker’s  Dinner. 

millionary  (mil'yon-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  million- 
naire; as  million 1 + -ary.]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  millions : as,  the  millionary  chro- 
nology of  the  Pundits.  Imp.  Diet. 
millioned  (mil'yond),  a.  [<  million1  + -ed2.] 

1.  Multiplied  by  millions.  [Rare.] 

Time,  whose  miUion'd  accidents 
Creep  in  ’twixt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxv. 

2.  Having  millions. 

The  million' d merchant  seeks  her  in  his  gold. 

P.  Whitehead,  Honour,  a Satire. 

millionisrn  (mil'yon-izm),  n.  [<  million1  + 
-ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  having  millions. 

Billionism  or  even  millin', liyrn  must  be  a blessed  kind  of 
state.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

millionist  (mil'yon-ist),  n . [<  million1  + -is*.] 
A millionaire. 

A commercial  millionist.  Southey,  Doctor,  ccxxxiiL 
millionize  (mil'yon-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mil- 
lionized,  ppr.  miliionizing.  [<  million1  + -ize.] 
To  accustom  to  millions.  Davies. 

To  our  now  millionized  conceptions  the  foregoing  ac- 
compts  appear  to  be  in  a very  moderate  ratio. 

Archcedlogia,  XXXIII.  201. 


millionnaire 

millionnaire,  n.  See  millionaire. 
millionth  (mil'yonth),  a.  and  n.  [<  million 1 + 
-fit3.]  I.  a.  Ten  hundred  thousandth;  being 
one  of  a million. 

II.  ».  One  of  a million  parts;  the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  a million;  a ten  hundred 
thousandth  part, 
milliped,  n.  See  milleped. 
millipede  (mil'i-ped),  n.  Same  as  milleped. 
millistere  (mil'i-star),  «.  [<  F.  millistere,  < L. 

mille,  a thousand  (see  milli-),  + F.  store,  a stere.] 
In  the  metric  system,  a unit  of  dry  measure,  the 
one  thousandth  part  of  a stere,  equivalent  to 
1 cubic  decimeter  or  61.024  cubic  inches.  It  is 
not  in  practical  use. 

millivolt  (mil'i-volt),  n.  [<  L.  mille,  a thousand, 
+ E.  volt .]  The  thousandth  part  of  a volt, 
mill-jade  (mil'jad),  n.  A mill-horse. 

Would  you  have  me  stalk  like  a mill-jade, 

All  day,  tor  one  that  will  not  yield  us  grains? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

millman  (mil'man),  n. ; pi.  millmen  (-men). 
One  who  is  employed  in  a mill. 

The  millmen  are  also  unable  to  work  with  their  usual 
vigour.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  686. 

mill-money  (mil'mun',i),  n.  Milled  or  coined 
money. 

What  should  you, 

Or  any  old  man,  do,  wearing  away 

In  this  world  with  diseases,  and  desire 

Only  to  live  to  make  their  children  scourge-sticks. 

And  hoard  up  mill-money  l Beau,  and  Ft.,  Captain,  i.  3. 

mill-mountaint  (mil'moun"tan),  n.  A Euro- 
pean flax,  Linum  catharticum.' 
millocrat  (mil'o-krat).  n.  [<  mill1  + -o-crat  as 
in  aristocrat,  etc.]  A wealthy  mill-owner;  a 
manufacturer  who  has  a wide  influence  from  his 
wealth  or  the  number  of  people  in  his  employ- 
ment. [Rare.] 

The  true  blood-suckers,  the  venomous  millocrats. 

Bulwer , Caxtons,  ii.  4.  (Davies.) 

millocratism  (mil'o-krat-izm),  n.  [<  millocrat 
+ -ism.]  The  rule  of  millocrats.  Bulwer. 
millont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  melon1. 
mill-pick  (mil'pik),  n.  A tool  for  dressing  rnill- 
★ stones — that  is,  giving  them  a corrugated  or 
otherwise  roughened  surface.  Also  called  mill- 
stone-hammer, millstone-pick. 
mill-pond  (mil'pond),  n.  A pond  or  reservoir 
of  water  for  use  in  driving  a mill-wheel, 
mill-pool  (mil'pol),  n.  [<  ME.  *millepol,  < AS. 
mylenpol,  mylenpul,  < mylen,  mill,  + pol,  pool.] 
A mill-pond. 

mill-post  (mil'post),  n.  A stout  post  bearing 
some  essential  relation  to  a mill,  as  a post 
forming  the  vertical  shaft  of  a windmill,  and 
especially,  in  some  forms  of  windmill,  as  the 
post-mill,  the  post  upon  which  the  entire  mill 
is  supported,  or  a post  upon  which  the  cap  of  a 
smock-mill,  bearing  the  sails,  turns. 

They  rthe  trees  of  New  England]  are  not  very  thick,  yet 
many  of  them  are  sufficient  to  make  Mill  posts;  some  be- 
ing three  foot  and  a half  in  the  Diameter. 

S.  Clarke , four  Tiantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  SO. 

Out  of  doors  reigned  Molly  Mills,  . . . with  her  short 
red  petticoat,  legs  like  millposts. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

mill-race  (mil'ras),  n.  The  current  of  water 
that  drives  a mill-wheel,  or  the  channel  in 
which  it  flows  from  the  dam  to  the  mill, 
millreat,  millreet  (mil're),  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  milreis. 

mill-ream  (mil'rem),  n.  A package  of  hand- 
made paper  containing  480  sheets,  of  which  the 
two  outer  quires  (48  sheets)  are  imperfect.  A 
ream  of  480  sheets  of  perfect  paper  is  known  as 
a ream  of  insides.  [Eng.] 
mill-rine,  n.  In  her.  See  for  de  moulive. 
mill-rolls  (mil'rolz),  n.  pi.  The  rolls  employed 
in  bringing  puddled  bar-iron  into  suitable  shape 
for  the  market. 

millround  (mil'round),n.  A monotonous  round 
of  labor  like  that  on  a treadmill. 

How  sick  he  must  have  been  of  the  eternal  millround 
— seed-time  and  harvest. 

Ii.  Bxpughton,  Cometh  up  as  a Flower,  v. 

mill-rynd  (mil'rlnd),  n.  The  rynd  of  a mill- 
stone. See  rynd,  and  milli,  1. 
mill-sail  (mil'sal),  n.  A sail  of  a windmill.  In 
windmills  there  are  usually  four  of  theBe  sails,  of  canvas, 
extended  on  the  sail-frames  or  “ whips,”  and  sometimes 
provided  with  reefing  devices  by  which  the  surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  wind  can  be  varied  in  extent  to 
adapt  them  to  variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind.  See 
windmill  and  wind-wheel. 

mill-scale  (mil'skal),  n.  An  incrustation  of  a 
black  oxid  of  iron  formed  on  iron  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  rolled,  just  as  forge-scale  is  on 
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milreis 


that  which  is  being  forged.  In  the  one  case  it 
peels  off  in  the  rolling ; in  the  other  it  is  thrown 
off  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

mill-sixpence  (mil'siks/,pens),  n.  An  English 
silver  coin,  of  the  value  of  sixpence,  produced 
by  the  mill-and-screw  process.  See  milled 
money,  under  milled. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender’s  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  . . . of  seven  groats 
in  mill-sixpences.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 158. 

mill-skate  (mil'skat),  n.  The  eagle-ray,  Mylio- 
hatis  aquila. 

mill-spindle  (mil ' spin  "dl),  n.  The  vertical 
shaft  or  spindle  of  a grinding-mill,  by  which  the 
runner  or  re- 
volving mill- 
stone is  sup- 
ported. See 
mill1,  1. 

mill-stankt 

(mil ' stangk), 
n.  A mill-pond 
or  -dam. 

And  that  the 
authority  given  by 
the  Commissioner 
of  Sewers  did  not 
extend  to  Mills, 

Mill-stanks,  Cau- 
seys, etc.,  erected 
before  the  Heign 
of  King  E.  1. 

Case  of  Chester 
[Mill,  10  Coke, 

[138,  b. 

millstone 

(mil'ston),  n. 

[Early  mod. 

E.  also  mil- 
stone ; < ME. 
mylston,  mylle- 
stone,  mullston, 
melstan,  rnyln- 
ston,  < AS.  myl- 
enstdn  (=  D. 
molensteen  — 

MLG.  molen- 
sten  = MHG. 
miilstein,  G. 
miihlstein  = Dan.  mollesten),  a millstone,  < mylen, 
mill,  + stan,  stone : see  mill 1 and  stone.]  One  of 
a pair  of  cylindrical  stones  used  in  a mill  for 
grinding  grain.  The  kind  of  stone  best  adapted  for 
this  use  is  known  as  burstone,  and  is  both  domestic 


Mill-spindle. 

, spindle ; b,  bush  ; c,  rynd ; 


, step,  ink. 


or  trarapot ; e,  bridge-tree  ; J,  lighter-screw ; 
id-wheel  which  operates  the  lighter- 


ham 

screw. 


Modes  of  Dressing  Millstones. 

, Radial  and  circular  dress,  b.  Quarter  dress,  c.  Dress  for  iron 
grinding-plate,  d.  Curved  and  circular  dress. 


and  imported.  The  two  stones  are  placed  one  over  the 
other;  and  in  the  operation  of  grinding  one  of  them  re- 
mains at  rest  and  is  called  the  bed , while  the  other,  usually 
the  upper  stone,  revolves  and  is  called  the  runner.  (See 
mill  1, 1.)  The  face  of  a millstone  is  cut  with  lines  or  chan- 
nels called  furrows,  which  lead  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 
cumference and  have  flat  spaces  between  them  called  land. 
The  furrows  and  land  are  together  called  the  dress;  they 
are  arranged  in  various  ways.  A sunken  space  about  the 
eye  of  the  stone  is  called  the  bosom. 

As  don  thise  rokkes  or  thise  mylne  stones. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1384. 
Bolting-millstone.  See  bolting^.— Fairy  millstone. 
See  fairy. — Lava  millstone.  See  lava.— Millstone- 
dress,  the  arrangement  of  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
millstone.— To  see  into  or  through  a millstone,  to  see 
with  acuteness,  or  to  penetrate  into  abstruse  subjects. 

Your  eyes  are  so  sharpe  that  you  can  not  onely  looke 
through  a milstone,  hut  cleane  through  the  mind. 

Lyly , Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  287. 

To  weep  or  drop  millstones +,  to  be  insensible  to  emo- 
tion ; remain  hard  and  stony  under  or  in  view  of  the  deep- 
est affliction. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools’  eyes  drop  tears. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III. , i.  3.  354. 

millstone-balance  (mil'ston-baFans),  n.  A 
weight  so  placed  as  to  balance  any  inequalities 
of  weight  in  a millstone. 


millstone-bridge  (mil'ston-brij),  n.  The  bar 
crossing  the  eye  of  a millstone  and  supporting 
it  on  the  head  of  the  spindle ; a balance-rynd. 
E.  II.  Knight. 

millstone-curb  (mil'ston-kerb),  n.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  stones  used  in  grinding;  a husk  or 
hurst.  E.  11.  Knight. 

millstone-dresser  (mil'ston-dres'fer),  n.  1.  A 
workman  whose  business  is  to  dress  millstones. 
— 2.  A machine  for  forming  millstones,  espe- 
cially for  cutting  the  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
millstone.  Such  machines  range  from  hand-appliances 
having  pivoted  hammers  for  picking  and  chipping  the 
stone  to  large  power-machines  employing  rotary  disks  and 
mandrels  armed  with  diamonds  orborts,  and  include  agreat 
variety  of  machines  which  cause  cutters  to  travel  in  radial 
lines  over  the  face  of  the  stones,  as  well  as  lathes  in  which 
the  stone  is  made  to  revolve  before  traversing  tool-rests 
carrying  cutting-mandrels  in  rapid  revolution.  Smaller 
machines  are  portable,  and  are  guided  by  hand  over  the 
stone  while  the  cutting-tool  is  revolved  at  a high  speed  by 
means  of  a belt. 

millstone-driver  (mil'ston-drFver),  n.  The 
device  on  a millstone-spindle  which  drives  the 
runner  by  impinging  against  its  bail, 
millstone-feed  (mil'ston-fed),  v.  A device  by 
which  the  quantity  of  grain  fed  to  a millstone 
is  regulated,  as  by  means  of  an  adjustable  gate 
in  the  aperture  of  the  hopper, 
millstone-grit  (mil'ston-grit),  n.  A silieious 
conglomerate  rock,  so  called  because  it  has 
been  worked  for  millstones  in  England,  it  con- 
stitutes  one  of  the  members  of  the  Carboniferous  group, 
underlying  the  true  coal-measures,  and  overlying  the 
mountain  limestone.  In  Wales  and  southwestern  Eng- 
land it  is  known  as  "farewell  rock,”  because  when  the 
miners  strike  it  they  bid  farewell  to  profitable  seams.  The 
millstone-grit  is  an  important  and  persistent  member  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  In  parts  of  England  it  attains  a thickness  of  over 
5,000  feet.  Where  the  series  to  which  this  name  is  given 
is  developed  to  this  extent,  however,  it  contains  interca- 
lated beds  of  shale  and  clay  and  even  of  coal.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  millstone-grit  is  sometimes  called  the  Great 
or  Pottsville  Conglomerate.  At  Potts ville,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  anthracite  fields,  it  is  over  a thousand  feet 
thick,  but  it  thins  very  much  in  going  west. 

The  Fourth  Sand-Rock  is  the  well-known  No.  XII.,  or 
the  Great  Conglomerate.  It  has  its  representation  in  the 
mi  lstone  grit  beneath  the  European  coal.  It  is  the  floor 
of  the  true  coal  measures,  an  immense  preparatory  out- 
spread of  sand  and  pebble-stones  of  every  variety,  but 
chiefly  pure  white  quartz,  and  of  every  size,  from  the 
minute  mustard  seed  and  pepper  corn  to  the  hen’s  egg 
and  in  the  Susquehanna  region  even  the  ostrich  egg. 

J.  P.  Lesley , Coal  and  its  Topography,  p.  70. 

millstone-hammer  (mil'st6n-ham"er),n.  Same 

as  mill-pick. 

millstone-pick  (mil'ston-pik),  n.  Same  as 
mill-pick. 

millstone-ventilator  (mil'ston-ven//ti-la-tor), 
n.  A blower  and  connecting  pipes  for  forcing 
a blast  through  the  eye  of  a runner-stone  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  stones  and  meal, 
mill-tail  (mil'tal),  v.  The  current  of  water 
leaving  a mill-wheel  after  turning  it,  or  the 
channel  through  which  it  runs;  a tail-race. 

The  Mill-tail , or  Floor  for  the  water  below  the  wheels, 
is  wharfed  up  on  either  side  with  stone. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  386.  (Dames.) 

mill-tootht  (mil'toth),  n.  A grinder;  a molar, 
mill-ward  (mil'ward), ».  [<  ME.  milward,  mele- 
ward,  < AS.  mylenweard,  a miller,  < mylen,  mill, 
+ weard,  keeper.]  The  keeper  of  a mill, 
millweir  (mil'wer),  n.  [<  ME.  *millewere  (f), 
< AS.  *mylenwer,  mylewer  (=  G.  miihlwehr),  a 
millweir,  < mylen,  mill,  4-  wer,  a weir:  see 
weir.]  See  weir. 

mill-wheel  (mil'hwel),  n.  [<  ME.  *millcwhele 
(f),  < AS.  mylenhwedl,  mylenhweowvl,  a mill- 
wheel, < mylen,  mill,  + liwedl,  hweogrd,  wheel.] 
A wheel  used  to  drive  a mill;  a water-wheel, 
mill-work  (mil'werk),  n.  1.  Machinery  used 
in  mills  or  manufactories. — 2.  The  designing, 
construction,  arrangement,  and  erection  of  ma- 
chinery in  mills  or  manufactories, 
millwright  (mil'rit),  v.  An  engineer  who  de- 
signs, constructs,  and  erects  mills,  their  mo- 
tors, machinery,  and  appurtenances,  particu- 
larly flouring-  and  grist-mills.— Millwrights’  com- 
pass. See  compass. 

millwrighting  (mil'ri,/ting),  n.  The  work  or 
business  of  a millwright. 

Engineering  and  miUwrighting , though  synonymous, 
are  often  two  distinct  branches  in  a shop. 

Engineer,  LXVII.  63. 

milnet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mill1. 
milord  (mi-lord'),  n.  [F.  milord,  formerly  also 
milort  (Cotgrave),  = Sp.  milord  (pi.  milores),  < 
E.  my  lord.]  A continental  rendering  of  the 
English  my  lord. 
milrayt,  n.  See  milreis. 

milreis  (mil'res),  n.  [Formerly  milrea,  milray, 
milleray  (F.  milleret — Cotgrave) ; < Pg.  milreis. 


milreis 

< mil  (<  L.  mille),  a thousand,  + reis,  pi.  of 
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1.  A 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Milreis  of  Portugal.  (Size  of  the 
original.) 


' ' ' uuuuooinu,  i 7 C 

real  = Sp.  real,  a small  coin : see  real'*, 

Portuguese  unit  of 
money,  equivalent 
to  1,000  reis,  and 
worth  $1.08. — 2.  A 
Brazilian  unit  of 
money,  equal  to 
54.6  United  States 
cents. 

milset,  v.  t.  [ME. 

milsen,  milcen,  mil- 

men,  < AS.  mildsian,  miltsian,  gemiltsian,  be 
merciful,  < milds,  milts,  kindness,  mercy,  < 
milde,  mild:  see  mild,  a.]  To  be  merciful  to; 
show  clemency  to. 

milsey  (mil'si),)!.  [Contr.  of  milk-sieve.']  Asieve 
for  straining  milk.  [Local,  Great  Britain.] 
milt1]  (milt),  n.  [<ME.  milte,  < AS.  milte  = OFries. 
milte  = D.  milt  = MLG.  LG.  milte  = OHG.  milzi, 

MHG.  milze,  G.  mHz  (>  It.  milza  = Sp.  melsa)  = 

Icel.  milti  ==  Sw.  mjelte  = Dan.  milt,  the  spleen; 
prob.  from  the  root  of  melt.']  In  anat.,  the 
spleen. 

Yet  do  they  offer  Swine  to  the  Moon  & Bacchus  . . . 
when  the  Moon  is  at  full.  In  this  sacrifice  they  burne  the 
taile,  milt,  and  leafe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  577. 

milt2  (milt),  n.  [A  corruption  of  milk,  in  this 
sense  appar.  of  Scand.  origin : < Sw.  mjolke,  milt 
(<  mjolk,  milk),  = Dan.  melke,  milt,  = G.  milch 
= MLG.  melk,' milk,  also  milt:  see  milk,  n.  The 
D.  milt,  milt,  is  appar.  (.  E.]  The  male  genera- 
tive organ  of  a fish;  the  spermatic  organ  and 
its  secretion ; the  soft  roe,  corresponding  to  the 
roe  or  spawn  of  the  female.  Sometimes  melt. 

You  shall  scarce  or  never  take  a male  carp  without  a 
melt,  or  a female  without  a roe  or  spawn. 

/.  Waicon,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1653),  p.  162. 

milt2  (milt),  v.  t.  [<  milt2,  n.]  To  impregnate 
the,  roe  or  spawn  of  (the  female  fish). 

milter  (mil'ter),  n.  V=  D.  milter  (prob.  < E.  ?)  . 

= G.  milcher;  as  milt2  + -er1.]  That  which  has  milwyn  (mil'win),  n. 


States ; it  is  ashy  above  and  white  below,  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  head  black,  the  crown-patch  yellow ; the  tall  is  black 
edged  with  white,  and 
sometimes  grows  to  a 
foot  in  length,  with  a 
forking  of  6 or  8 inches, 
though  the  body  of  the 
bird  is  no  larger  than 
that  of  the  common 
king-bird.  The  other 
abounds  in  Texas  and 
southward,  sometimes 
straying  through  most 
of  the  States.  It  is  a 
very  showy  bird,  of  a 
hoary  ash  color,  paler 
or  white  below,  various- 
ly tinged  with  crim- 
son or  salmon-red,  the 
crown-patch  orange  or 
scarlet.  The  tail  is  gen- 
erally 8 or  10  inches 
long,  forked  5 or  6 inch- 
es, black  and  white  or 
rosy.  The  display  it 
makes  in  opening  and 
shutting  this  ornament 
gives  the  name  scissor- 
tail. 

Milvus  (mil'vus), 
n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 

1800 ),  < L.  milvus,  a 
kite.]  The  typical 
genus  of  MUvinai, 
having  a long  forked  tail.  The  leading  species  is 
the  common  kite  or  glede  of  Europe,  M.  ictinus  or  regalis  ■ 
M.  ater  is  the  black  kite  of  the  same  continent. 

milwellt  (mil'wel),  n.  [Also  myllewell;  < ME. 
mulwell;  origin  obscure;  cf.  milwyn.]  A kind 
of  fish.  See  the  first  quotation. 


Fork-tailed  Flycatcher  (Milvulus 
tyrannus). 


mimetic 

akin  to  L.  imitari , imitate:  see  imi- 
tate.] 1.  An  imitator;  one  skilled 
in  mimicry;  a mimic;  specifically, 
a mimic  actor;  a performer  in  the 
ancient  farces  or  burlesques  called 
mimes . 

Let  him  go  now  and  brand  another  man  in- 
juriously with  the  name  of  Mime,  being  him- 
selfe  the  loosest  and  most  extravagant  Mime 
that  hath  been  heard  of ; whom  no  lesse  then 
almost  lialfe  the  world  could  serve  for  stage 
roome  to  play  the  Mime  in. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

The  strolling  mimes  carried  the  last,  and 
probably  many  of  the  worst,  reminiscences 
of  the  Roman  acting  drama  across  the 
period  of  those  great  migrations  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  Western  world. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 11. 

2.  A dramatic  entertainment 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  of 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  and 
the  Romans,  consisting 
generally  of  farcical  mim- 
icry of  real  events  and  per- 
sons. The  Greek  mimes  com- 
bined spoken  dialogue  of  some- 
what simple  and  familiar  charac- 
ter with  action ; the  Roman  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  action,  often  of  a 
coarse  and  even  indecent  character,  with  little  speaking. 
See  pantomime. 

This  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the  Mimes  of  Sophron 
were  of  such  reckning  with  Plato,  as  to  take  them  nightly 
to  read  on  and  after  make  them  his  pillow.  Scaliger 
describes  a Mime  to  be  a Poem  imitating  any  action  to 
stirre  up  laughter.  Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


Mimbar  in  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Selim,  Adrianople, 
Turkey. 


Myllewell,  a sort  of  fish,  the  same  with  what  in  Lincoln-  mime  (mlm),  v.  i 
shire  is  called  millwyn,  which  Spelman  renders  green  fish ; mimina.  K mime 
but  it  was  certainly  of  a different  kind.  - ~ ” *- 

Kennett,  Paroch.  Antiq.  Gloss  (1695).  {Davies.) 

Item,  ij.  saltyng  tubbes.  Item,  viij.  lynges.  Item,  iijj. 
mvliuell-iy o,\\e.  Poston  Letters  (Inventory),  I.  490. 

The  yellow  ling,  the  milwell  fair  and  white. 

John  Dennys  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  1. 166).  mimeograph  (mim'e-o-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
[Also  millwyn;  cf.  mil-  H-tfieiadai^  imitate,^  jypa<peiv,  write.]  An 


For  the  purpose  of  breeding  he  had,  as  the  rule  is,  put 
in  [a  pond]  three  melters  for  one  spawner. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1875),  p.  143. 

Miltonian  (mil-to'ni-an),  a.  [<  Milton  (see  def.) 
+ -ian.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  great  English 
poet  Johu  Milton  (1608-74),  or  resembling  his 
style. 

Merely  a Miltonian  way  of  Baying  . . . that  moral  no 
less  than  physical  courage  demanded  a sound  body. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  267. 

Miltonic  (mil-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Milton  (see  Mil- 
tonian) + -ic.  ] Relating  or  pertaining  to  Mil- 
ton  or  his  works;  Miltonian. 

If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 

And  makes  the  word  Miltonic  mean  “sublime.’' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  Ded.,  st.  10. 


well.]  Green  fish. ' Skinner;  Halliwell.  See  the 
first  quotation  under 


Many-banded  Robber  (Mityas 
cinctus).  (Line  shows  natural 
size.) 


or  sheds  milt;  a male  fish  in  breeding-time. 

Also  melter. 

milwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Milyas  (mil  'i -as),  n. 

[NL.,  < L.  Milyas,  a 
district  in  Lyeia.]  1. 

A genus  of  noctuid 
moths,  erected  by 
Walker  in  1858  for  the 
African  M.  mixtura. — 

2.  A notable  genus  of 
predaceous  bugs  of  the 
family  Eeduviidce.  They 
are  mainly  American,  and 
M.  cinetus  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  heteropters  of  the 
United  States,  of  a waxy  or 
orange-yellow  color,  with 
# t the  legs  and  antennae  band- 

miltwaste  (milt'wast),  u.  ' [Formerly  mMwast  JjS.Sii*'  %lte'L 

(Skinner  1;  appar.  < milt 1 + waste:  so  called,  it  Xlfntl  n TG 
is  said,  because  formerly  believed  to  be  a rem-  ■ - L •>  > 

edy  for  wasting  or  disease  of  the  spleen  or  milt ; 
cf.  spleenwort.)  The  scaly  fern,  Ceteracli  Cete- 
racli. 

Milvago  (mil-va/go) 
go , milvago,  ~ 1_‘  J 

(also  a kind  uou; . ecu  ju.iovica.j  x.  genus 
of  South  American  vulture-hawks,  of  the  family 
Falconidw  and  subfamily Polyborince,  founded  by 
Spix  in  1824.  There  are  two  species.  M.  chima- 
chima  and  M.  chimango.—2 . [Z.  c.]  A member 
ot  this  genus. 

Milvmae  (mil-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Milvus  + 

-low.]  A subfamily  of  Falconidce , typified  by  the 

The  scapular  process  of  the  mima  (mi'ma),  n.  [Burmese.]  A young  Bur 

^ mese  woma£;  a girl 

and  the  beak  is  not  toothed ; the  tarsus  is  shorter  than  the  ,,  > S • 

tibia;  and  the  tail  is  eitherforked  or  much  shorter  than  the  Make  war  or  peace;  build  or  burn; 

long  pointed  wings.  The  MUtrinte  are  birds  of  less  than  to  m7  mim««  and  my  stranger’s  drink, 
average  size  for  this  family,  and  of  comparatively  weak  or-  J.W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  161. 

ganization,  preyingchiefly  upon  reptiles, insects,  andother  Mimas  (ml'mas]  n 
humble  quarry.  There  are  a number  of  genera  besides  Mil  Y 1 n- 

vus,  as  Elanus,  Elanoifles,  Nauelerus,  Ictinia,  etc  See  cuts  name  of  a centaur.] 
under  Elanoides  and  kite  1, 1. 

mil  vine  (mil  vin),  a.  and  n.  [(  L.  milvinus,  be- 
longing to  the  kite,  < milvus,  the  kite,  a bird  of  e-  c 

prey.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Milvince,  or  hav-  beetle,  Scar  abacus  mimas. 
ing  their  characters.  mimbar,  minbar(mim' 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Milvince;  any  kite. 

Milvulus  (mil'vu-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 

1827),  dim.  of  L.  milvus , a kite : see  Milvus .]  A 
genus  of  clamatorial  birds  of  the  family  Tyran- 
nidre,  having  an  extremely  long  forficate  tail 
like  the  kite,  whence  the  name;  the  scissortails, 
or  swallow-tailed  flycatchers.  M.  tyrannus  and  M. 
forficatuS'  are  two  species.  The  former  is  chiefly  a tropi- 
cal American  bird,  but  it  sometimes  strays  into  the  United 


L'-’* J x Ill’ll^, 

milt,  spleen,  + brand , 
burning  inflammation:  see  milti  and  brand.] 
Same  as  malignant  anthrax  (which  see,  under 
anthrax). 


See,  up  he’s  got  the  word  of  God, 

An’  meek  an’  mim  has  view’d  ic. 

Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

Lightning-storms  seem  to  come  quite  natural  to  you. 
for  all  as  prim  and  mim  as  you  are ! 

IF.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  iv. 


, only  leave  me 
nK. 

i the  In 

[NL.,  < Gr.  M ifiag,  the 
™ . 1.  The  innermost  and 

smallest  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  revolving 
about  its  primary  in  22  hours  37  minutes.— 2. 
P*  c-]  In  zool^,  a golden-green  South  American 

— V—  -,  min'bar),  n.  [Turk. 

minber  = Pers.  Hind,  mimbar , < ’ Ar.  manbar , a 


i.)  pret.  and  pp.  mimed , ppr. 

^ u . - e,  n.~\  To  mimic,  or  play  the 

buffoon;  act  in  a mime. 

Acts  Old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming  gets  the  opinion  of  a wit. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxv. 

Gr. 

I 1 7.  “*“v“vv,  * YVAAUC.J  -CY.11  ap- 

paratus  invented  by  Edison,  by  which  stencils 
of  written  pages  may  be  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  indefinite  number  of  copies.  A 
pointed  stylus  is  moved  as  in  writing  with  a lead-pencil 
over  a kind  of  tough  prepared  paper  placed  on  a finely 
grooved  steel  plate,  and  the  writing  is  thus  traced  in  a 
series  of  minute  perforations.  Stencils  may  also  be  pre- 
pared on  typewriters. 

Mimesa  (mi-me'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Shudkard,  1837), 
irreg.  < Gr.  ylyr/aic,  imitation:  see  mimesis.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Mimesidxe,  havingthe  inner 
spur  of  the  hind  tibite  broadly  flattened.  Thir- 
teen North  American  and  eighteen  European 
species  are  known. 

Mimesidas(mi-mes'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mimesa 
+ -idce.~\  A family  of  fossorial  hymenopterous 
insects.  The  prothorax  is  narrow,  the  fore  wings  have 
three  submarginal  cells,  the  abdomen  is  petiolate  with  the 
petiole  depressed  and  generally  furrowed  above,  the  an- 
tennal flagellum  is  thickened  at  the  apex,  and  the  middle 
tibiae  have  only  one  apical  spur.  The  family  is  now  usu- 
+ ally  merged  with  the  Crabronidse. 

mimesis  (mi-me'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  plyr>aig, 
imitation,  < fufidadai,  imitate:  see  mime.]  1. 
In  rhet.,  imitation  or  reproduction  of  the  sup- 
posed words  of  another,  especially  in  order  to 
represent  his  character.  See  prosopceia. — 2. 
In  zodl.,  mimicry;  simulated  resemblance; 
physical  or  physiological  simulation  by  one 
animal  of  another,  or  of  a plant  or  other  part 
of  its  surroundings.  See  mimicry,  3. 
mimetene  (mim'e-ten),  n.  [So  called  from  its 
close  resemblance  to  pyromorphite  ; < Gr.  piyy- 
rfjg,  an  imitator  (see  mimetic),  + -ene.]  Same 
as  mimetite. 

Mimetes  (ml-me'tez), ».  [NL. , < Gr.  ptyt)Tt/c,  an 
imitator.]  1.  In  entom. : (»)  A genus  of  noctuid 
moths.  Biibner,  1816.  (J)  A genus  of  weevils 
of  the  subfamily  Otiorhynchinw.  Eschscholtz, 
1818. — 2.  In  mammal.,  a genus  of  anthropoid 
apes  of  the  family  Simiklce,  a type  of  which  is 
the  chimpanzee : so  called  from  the  likeness  to 
man.  This  genus  was  proposed  by  \V.  E.  Beach  in  1820, 
and  antedates  both  Trot/lodytes of  Geoffroy  and  Anthropo- 
pithecus  of  De  Blainville  ; but  it  had  been  used  for  a ge- 
nus of  Lepidoptera  and  is  antedated  by  Pan  (Oken,  1816). 
3.  In  ornith. : (a)  A genus  of  Australian  ori- 
oles of  the  family  Oriolidai.  King,  1826.  Also 
Mimeta  ( Vigors  and  Horsfield,  1826).  (6)  Same 
as  Mimus.  C.  W.  L.  Gloger,  1842. 


pulpit.]  The  pulpit  in  a mosque,  it  consisted  mimetesite  (mi-met'e-sit)  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  man 

SSffl  isVow^Ten1^  SIS*'  (See  'MimeteS)>  + MC2-]  Same 

by  a richly  ornamented  canopy.  It  differs  from  a pulpit  . mimeuie. _ 

^Pecially  m that  it  is  entered  by  stairs  in  front  instead  of  mimetic  (mi -met  lk),  a.  [=  It.  mimetico , < 
at  the  side  or  in  the  rear.  See  cut  in  next  column.  Gr.  /iLfnjTLKdc , imitative,  < iniiyryg.  an  imitator, 

mime  (mim),  w.  [<  F.  mime  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mimo,  < fiifieiodai , imitate:  see  mime.']  1.  Pertain- 
\ U.  mimus,  \ Gr.  ylfiog,  an  imitator,  actor,  also  ing  to  mimicry  or  imitation ; apt  in  mimicry ; 
a kind  of  drama ; cf . /u/ieiadat,  imitate ; prob.  aping.  J 


mimetic 

But  Fucus,  lead  by  most  mimetick  apes, 

Could  not  depinge  don  Fuco’s  antick  shapes. 

Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellama,  p.  9.  (Narea.) 

Brotherhoods  of  actors,  ambitious  of  displaying  their 
mimetic  faculty  to  their  townsfolk. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  393. 

2.  Imitating;  imitative.  Specifically  — (a)  In  tool. 
and  bot.,  exhibiting  mimicry  ; characterized  by  mimicry, 
as  the  flowers  of  certain  orchids  which  resemble  butter- 
flies. See  mimicry , 3. 

In  all  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  mimetic  species  is 
protected  from  some  enemy  by  its  outward  similarity  to 
the  form  which  it  mimics.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

(b)  In  mineral.,  approximating  closely  to— that  is,  imitat- 
ing—other  forms  of  a higher  degree  of  symmetry.  This 
characteristic  usually  results  from  twinning.  For  exam- 
ple, aragonite  occurs  in  twin  crystals  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  hexagonal  in  form.  See  pseudosymmetry  and 
twin. 

mimetical  (mi-met 'i-kal),  a.  [<  mimetic  + -al.] 
Same  as  mimetic. 

A dialogue  in  the  old  mimetical  or  poetic  form. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Foreign  Travel,  vii. 

mimetically  (mi-met'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mi- 
metic manner;  imitatively;  in  the  manner  of 
a mime. 

Homer  . . . wished  to  express  mimetically  the  rolling, 
thundering,  leaping  motion  of  the  stone. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

mimetism  (mim'e-tizm),  n.  [<  mimet-dc , q.  v., 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  mimesis , and  mimicry , 3. 
mimetite  (mim'e-tit).  n.  L<  Gr.  gigyr^g,  an  imi- 
tator (see  Mimetes ),  t -itc%.]  Native  arseniate 
of  lead  with  chlorid  of  lead,  a mineral  of  a 
yellow  to  brown  color  occurring  in  hexagonal 
prismatic  crystals,  often  rounded,  it.  is  isomor- 
phous  with  pyromorphite,  the  phosphate  of  lead.  Some 
varieties,  as  campy lite,  contain  phosphoric  acid,  and  hence 
are  intermediate  between  mimetite  and  pyromorphite. 
Also  called  mimetesite,  mimetene. 
mimic  (mim'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mimique  = Sp. 
mimico  = Pg.  It.  mimico,  < L.  mimicus,  < Gr.  fufit- 
ic6g,  belonging  to  mimes,  < gigog,  a mime : see 
mime.]  I.  a.  1.  Acting  as  a mime;  given  to 
or  practising  imitation ; imitative : as,  a mimic 
actor. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  | Reason  | ; but,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  110. 

2.  Pertaining  to  mimicry  or  imitation ; exhib- 
iting, characterized  by,  or  employed  in  simu- 
lation or  mimicry;  mimicking;  simulating:  as, 
the  miynic  stage ; mimic  action  or  gestures. 

Eager  to  win  laurels  on  the  mimic  theatre  of  war. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

Let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
Her  calm  benevolent  features. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  iii. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  resulting  from  imitation; 
simulated;  mock:  often  implying  a copy  or 
imitation:  as,  a mimic  battle;  the  mimic  roy- 
alty of  the  stage. 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 

That  they  might  answer  him. 

W ordsworth,  There  was  a Boy. 
Down  the  wet  streets 
Sail  their  mimic  fleets. 

Longfellow,  Rain  in  Summer. 
Mimic-flower  beetles,  an  occasional  name  of  the  Lagri- 
idce. 

n.  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which  imitates  or 
mimics;  specifically,  an  actor. 

Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  19. 
Every  sort 

Of  gymnick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 

Juglers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mimicks. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1325. 

2.  An  imitation;  anything  copied  from  or 
made  in  imitation  of  something  else, 
mimic  (mim'ik),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mimicked , 
ppr.  mimicking.  [<  mimic , «.]  1.  To  act  in 

imitation  of;  simulate  a likeness  to;  imitate 
or  copy  in  speech  or  action,  either  mockingly 
or  seriously. 

Vice  has  learned  so  to  mimic  virtue  that  it  often  creeps 
in  hither  under  its  disguise.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  514. 

Mimic  the  tetchy  humour,  furtive  glance, 

And  brow  where  half  was  furious,  half  fatigued. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  203. 

2.  To  produce  an  imitation  of;  make  some- 
thing similar  or  corresponding  to;  copy  in 
form,  character,  or  quality. 

Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side, 

High  in  the  midst.  Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

Leonardo  studies  the  laws  of  light  scientifically,  so  that 
the  proper  roundness  and  effect  of  distance  should  be  ac- 
curately rendered,  and  all  the  subtleties  of  nature’s  smiles 
be  mimicked.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  277. 
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3.  Specifically,  in  zool.  and  bot.,  to  imitate, 
simulate,  or  resemble  (something  else)  in  form, 
color,  or  other  characteristic ; assume  the  char- 
acter or  appearance  of  (some  other  object).  See 
mimicry , 3.  = Syn.  1.  Ape,  Mock,  etc.  See  imitate. 
mimicalf  (mim' i-kal),  a,  [<  mimic  +-al.]  Same 
as  mimic. 

To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are 
too  familiar.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  233. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  completer,  Sir  J.  Minnes  was  in 
the  highest  pitch  of  mirth,  and  his  mimicall  tricks,  that 
ever  I saw,  and  most  excellent  pleasant  company  he  is. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  339. 

mimically  (mim'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mimicking 
or  imitative  manner.  [Rare.] 

Such  are  good  for  nothing  but  either  mimically  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbours’  fooleries,  or  to  immerse  themselves 
in  a kind  of  lascivious  and  debauched  living. 

South,  Works,  V.  ix. 

mimicalness  (mim'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  mimical.  [Rare.] 
mimic-beetle  (mim'ik-be//tl),  n.  A coleopter- 
ous insect  which  feigns  death  when  disturbed 
or  alarmed,  as  some  of  the  Risteridce  and  Byr- 
rhidoe. 

mimicker  (mim'i-ker),  n . One  who  or  that 
*which  mimics. 

mimicry  (mim'ik-ri),  n. ; pi.  mimicries  (-riz). 
[<  mimic  + -ry.]  1.  The  act  of  imitating  in 

speech,  manner,  or  appearance;  mockery  by 
imitation ; simulation . 

Absolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a mimicry 
of  the  great  monarchs.  Hume,  Essays,  ii.  11. 

A few  old  men,  the  last  survivors  of  our  generation,  . . . 
will  remember  . . . that  exquisite  mimicry  [of  Lord  Hol- 
land’s] which  ennobled,  instead  of  degrading. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Holland. 

2.  An  imitation;  that  which  imitates  or  simu- 
lates. 

In  France  an  imitative  school  . . . has  executed  skilful 
mimicries  of  ancient  glass  painting.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  673. 

3.  In  zool.,  the  simulation  of  something  else 
in  form  or  color,  etc. ; mimesis.  Commonly  called 
protective  mimicry,  from  the  immunity  secured  by  such  re- 
semblance, as  when  the  insect  known  as  the  walking-stick 
simulates  a dead  twig  of  a tree,  when  a butterfly  assimilates 
in  color  to  that  of  the  flowers  upon  which  it  habitually 
feeds,  or  a bird’s  nest  is  so  constructed  as  to  resemble  a 
bunch  of  moss  on  a bough,  etc.  Also  mimetism. 

Both  mimicry  and  imitation  are  [here]  used  in  a meta- 
phorical sense,  as  implying  that  close  external  likeness 
which  causes  things  unlike  in  structure  to  be  mistaken 
for  each  other.  A.  R.  Wallace , Nat.  Select.,  p.  75. 

mimic-thrush  (mim  'ik-thrush),  w.  A book-name 
of  the  mocking-bird,  Mimus  poly glottus. 
MimidSB  (mim'i-de),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < Mimus  4- 
-idee.]  The  Mimince  rated  as  a family  of  oscine 
passerine  birds. 

MiminaB  (mi-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mimus  + 
-ince.  ] A subfamily  of  turdoid  oscine  passerine 
birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Mimus;  the  mock- 
ers, mock-birds,  or  mocking-birds.  The  group  is 
variously  located  in  the  ornithological  system,  being  some- 
times placed  in  Turdidae,  sometimes  associated  with  the 
wrens  in  Liotrichidce,  and  sometimes  referred  to  the  Tima- 
liidce  under  the  name  of  American  babblers.  These  birds 
have  a moderate  (sometimes  extremely  long  and  bowed) 
bill,  short  wings,  long  rounded  tail,  and  scutellate  tarsi. 
Lending  genera  are  Mimus,  II arporhynchus,  Oroscoptes, 
Galeoscoptes.  Familiar  examples  are  the  mocking-bird, 
thrasher,  and  catbird.  All  are  confined  to  America.  See 
cuts  under  catbird  and  mocking-bird. 
mimine  (mim'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Mimince. 

mimistt  (mi'mist),  n.  [<  mime  + -ist.]  A 
writer  of  mimes. 

Thereupon  were  called  Poets  Mimistes:  as  who  would 
say,  imitable  and  meet  to  be  followed  for  their  wise  and 
graue  lessons.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  21. 

Elimination  (mi-ma/slion),  n.  [<  Ar.  mim,  the 
name  of  the  letter  m,  + -ation.  Cf.  mytacism.] 
The  frequent  use  of  the  letter  m ; specifically, 
the  addition  of  m to  a final  vowel. 

The  principal  differences  between  these  dialects  [the 
Semitic-Babylonian  and  the  Semitic- Assyrian]  are  — 1st, 
the  use  of  mimmation  by  the  Babylonians,  and  not  by  the 
Assyrians ; thus  the  Babylonian  words  Sumirim  and  Akka- 
dim  were  rendered  by  the  Assyrians  Sumiri  and  Akkadi. 

Eng.  Encyc.,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Supp.,  p.  173. 

mim-mouthed  (mim'moutht),  a.  [Sc.  usually 
mim-mou’ed ; < mim  4-  mouthed.]  1.  Reserved 
in  discourse : implying  affectation  of  modesty. 

I’m  no  for  being  mim-mou’d,  when  there’s  no  reason ; 
but  a man  had  as  gude,  whiles,  cast  a knot  on  his  tongue. 

The  Smugglers,  I.  164.  {Jamieson.) 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  at  table.  Jamieson. 
mimographer  (mi-mog'ra-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mi- 
mographe  — Pg.  mimographo  ; <L.  mimographus, 
a writer  of  mimes,  < Gr.  gigoypa<pog,  writing 
mimes,  < gigog,  a mime,  4-  ypaQetv,  write.]  A 
writer  of  mimes  or  farces. 
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For  the  best  idea  that  can  now  be  formed  of  the  manner 
of  this  famous  mimographer  we  must  have  recourse,  I be- 
lieve, to  the  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus. 

^ Twining,  tr.  of  Aristotle’s  Treatise  on  Poetry,  I.,  note  6. 

Mimosa  (mi-mo'za),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  so  called  from  its  imitating  the  sensi- 
bility of  animal  life ; < L.  mimus,  < Gr.  gigog,  a 
mimic:  see  mime,  n.]  1.  A large  genus  of 

leguminous  plants  of  the  family  Mimosacese 
and  the  tribe  Eumimosese,  characterized  by  a 
legume  with  entire  or  jointed  valves  which 
break  away  from  a narrow  persistent  placenta. 
The  plants  are  either  herbs,  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  or 
sometimes  trees,  and  are  often  prickly.  The  leaves  are 
almost  always  bipinnate,  but  rarely  there  are  none,  or  the 
expanded  petiole  (phyllodium)  takes  the  place  of  the  leaf ; 
and  in  many  species  the  leaves  are  sensitive,  closing  when 
touched.  The  flowers  are  small  and  sessile,  usually  hav- 
ing the  stamens  very  much  longer  than  the  corolla ; they 
are  arranged  in  globular  heads  or  in  cylindrical  spikes. 
About  400  species  have  been  described,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  and  Africa,  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
of  Australia.  Many  are  cultivated,  the  most  common 
being  the  sensitive- plant  or  humble-plant  of  hothouses, 
M.  pudiea,  which  is  a branching  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
in  height,  having  a great  many  small  leaflets,  all  highly 
sensitive  when  touched.  M.  myriadenia  is  a woody 
climber  of  tropical  America,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  height  which  it  attains. 

2,  [ l . c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.,  Int. 

mimosa-bark  (mi-mo'za-bark),  re.  The  bark 
of  several  Australian  aeaeia-  or  wattle-trees, 
much  used  in  tanning. 

Mimosacese  (mi-mo-za'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Reickeubach,  1832),  < Mimosa  + - acese .]  A 

family  of  leguminous  plants,  characterized  by 
small  regular  flowers  with  a gamosepalous 
calyx,  by  having  the  petals  valvate  and  often 
united  below  the  middle,  and  by  having  sta- 
mens which  are  free  or  monadelphous.  It  em- 
braces about  30  genera  and  about  1,350  specieB,  the 
majority  of  which  are  confined  to  the  tropics. 

mimosite  (mi-mo'sit),  re.  [<  Mimosa  + -ffe2.] 
A fossil  seed-pod  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  a plant  of  the  mimosa  family, 
mimotype  (mim'o-tip),  re.  [<  Gr.  a mimic, 
+ iwof,  form.]  In  zool.  and  zodgeog.,  a type 
or  form  of  animal  life  which  in  one  country  is 
the  analogue  or  representative  of  a type  or  form 
found  in  another  country,  to  which  it  is  not  very 
closely  related.  Thus,  the  American  starlings  (Tcteri- 
dee)  aremimotypes  of  the  Old  World  starlings  [Stumidcs) ; 
the  American  genus  Geomys  is  mimotypic  of  the  African 
Georychus ; the  American  jumping-mouse  (2apus)  replaces 
the  jerboas  (Dipus)  of  Africa. 

Mimotypes,  forms  distantly  resembling  each  other,  but 
fulfilling  similar  functions.  ...  By  the  use  of  this  term, 
the  word  “analogue"  maybe  relieved  of  a partof  the  bur- 
den borne  by  it.  Smithsonian  Report  (1881),  p.  460,  note. 

mimotypic  (mim-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  mimotype  + 
-tc.]  Having  the  character  of  a mimotype. 
Mimulese  (mi-muTe-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1876),  < Mimulus  + -ece.]  A sub- 
tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Scrophulariacese 
and  the  tribe  Gratiolese,  characterized  by  a five- 
toothed calyx,  by  having  the  stamens  inserted 
within  the  corolla-tube,  with  the  anther-cells 
contiguous,  and  by  a loculicidal  capsule  with 
two  or  four  valves.  The  subtribe  embraces  6 
genera,  Mimulus  being  the  type,  and  about  56 
species. 

Mimulus  (mim'u-lus),  re.  [NL.  (Linnceus,  1753), 
so  called  from  theresemblance  of  its  corolla  to  a 
mask;  < LL.  mimulus,  a little  mime,  dim.  of  L.  mi- 
mus : see  mime .]  A genus  of  scrophulariaceous 
plants  of  the  tribe  Gratiolece,  type  of  tbo  subtribe 
•Mirorele®,  characterized  by  a tubular  calyx,  which 
is  almost  always  five-angled  or  five-tootlied,  by 
a two-valved  capsule,  and  by  having  numerous 
seeds,  with  the  placental  usually  united  to  form 
a central  column.  They  are  reclining  or  erect,  rare- 
ly tall,  and  slightly  woody  herbs,  with  opposite  undivided 
leaves,  and  often  showy  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  orange, 
red,  violet,  or  rose-colored,  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  sometimes  racemed  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
The  species,  numbering  about  30,  are  especially  numerous 
in  Pacific  .North  America,  but  are  also  widely  dispersed 
elsewhere  in  temperate  regions,  though  not  in  Europe. 
Plants  of  the  genus  bear  the-  general  name  of  monkey- 
flower.  M.  ringens  and  M.  alatus,  with  violet-purple 
flowers,  are  common  species  of  wet  places  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Various  species  are  cultivated,  chiefly  in 
conservatories,  some  much  prized.  Among  them  are  M. 
moschatus,  the  musk-plant  of  gardens,  strongly  musk- 
scented,  the  Bowers  small  and  pale-yellow,  and  M.  cardi- 
nalis,  with  large  scarlet  corolla.  Diplacus  glutinosus , a 
shrubby,  ornamental  species,  with  flowers  from  salmon* 
colored  to  scarlet,  has  been  referred  to  this  genus. 

Mimus  (mi'mus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  mimus,  < Gr. 
ftifio f,  an  imitator:  see  mime.']  A genus  of 
American  birds  of  which  the  mocking-bird,  M. 
polyglottus,  is  the  type.  See  mocking-bird,  and 
cut  under  catbird. 
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Mimusops  (mi-mu ' sops),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1753),  so  called  from  the  fancied  resemblances 
of  the  flowers  to  an  ape’s  face ; < Gr.  fufiovg , gen. 
of  fu[i&,  an  ape  ( < fufieiodai,  imitate,  fuyog,  an  im- 
itator: see  mime),  + w-ip,  face.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Sapotacese , type  of  the  tribe  Mimusopese. 
It  is  characterized  by  having  the  six  or  eight  segments  of 
the  calyx  arranged  in  two  series,  the  outer  ones  including 
the  inner,  which  are  more  slender ; the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
entire  and  three  times  as  many  as  the  calyx-segments ; 
and  the  six  or  eight  staminodia,  which  are  alternate  with 
the  same  number  of  stamens.  They  are  trees,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  a milky  juice,  and  usually  small  white  flow- 
ers, which  are  often  fragrant,  in  axillary  clusters.  About 
160  species  are  known,  found  throughout  the  tropics. 
Several,  from  India  and  Ceylon,  yield  a heavy  durable 
timber,  and  M.  Elengi  also  produces  small  edible  berries, 
the  seeds  of  which  afford  an  abundance  of  oil.  See  balata- 
gum,  bully -tree,  cow  tree,  and  dillyZ. 
minH,  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  mine 1. 
min2t,  a . [ME.,  also  myn,  minne , mynne , < AS. 
*win,  less  (not ‘small, ’the  positiveformbeingnot 
in  use),  = OS.  minniro  = OFries.  minnera , minra 
(cf.  min , adv.)  = MD.  min  dr e,  D.  minder  = MLG. 
min,  minner,  minder =OHG.  minniro,  MHG.  min- 
ner,  minre , G.  minder  = Icel.  minnr  = Sw.  Dan. 
rnindre  = Goth,  minniza,  compar.,  less;  cf.  OS. 
minnisto  = OFries.  minnust  = D.  MLG.  minst  = 
OHG.  minnist , MHG.  minnest,  G.  mindest  = Icel. 
minnst  = Sw.  minst  = Dan.  mindst  = Goth,  min- 
nists  (cf.  mins , minz , adv.),  superl.,  least;  corn- 
par.  and  superl.  (reduced  in  the  compar.  min,  as 
in  bet  for  better,  less,  etc.),  = L.  compar.  minor, 
neat,  minus , less  (superl.  minimus , least),  posi- 
tive stem  *minu-,  whence  minuere,  lessen  (see 
minish , minuend,  etc.),  = Gr.  tuvvg , little,  small 
(not  in  good  use,  but  assumed  or  revived  as  the 
base  of  the  derived  forms  fuvbOnv,  lessen,  pivw- 
6a,  a little,  etc.);  cf.  Ir.  min,  small ; perhaps  Skt. 
V nii  (present  stem  mina-),  make  less.  Hence, 
from  L.,  minor , minus,  minority,  etc.,  minister, 
administer,  etc.,  minim,  minimum,  minimize, 
minute 1,  minute 2,  minish,  diminish,  comminute , 
etc. ; from  E.,  mince , minnow,  etc.]  Less. 

The  more  and  the  minne. 

Le  Bone  Florence  (Ritson’s  Met.  Rom.,  III.),  1.  549. 
It  is  of  the  for  to  forgyfe 
Alkyn  tryspas  both  more  & mynn. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  104. 

min3t  (min),  n.  [ME.,  also  minne,  mynne,  < Icel. 
minni,  memory,  remembrance ; cf . OS.  minna, 
minnia  = OHG.  minna,  MHG.  minne,  G.  (re- 
vived) minne,  love,  orig.  ‘memory’:  akin  to  E. 
mine3,  mind1,  etc. : see  mine3,  mind b]  Mem- 
ory: remembrance. 

min3t  (min),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  minnen,  mynnen,  < Icel. 
minna,  bring  to  mind,  < minni,  mind,  memory: 
see  min3,  n.  Cf.  mine 3.]  1.  To  bring  to  the 
mind  of;  remind. 

Syr,  of  one  thinge  I wolle  you  mynne, 

And  beseche  you  for  to  spede. 

MS.  Harl.  2252,  f.  88.  ( HaXliwdl .) 

2.  To  remember. 

The  clowdy8  ovyr-caste,  all  ly3t  was  leste, 

Hys  iny3t  was  more  then  ye  my3t  mynne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  47.  ( HaXliwdl .) 
Euery  psalme  qwencheth  a synne 
As  ofte  as  a man  thoth  hem  mynne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  I’urnivall),  p.  90. 

3.  To  mention. 

Palomydon  put  hym  full  prestly  to  say, 

And  meuit  of  his  mater,  that  I mynnet  are. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 8876. 

min4  (min ),  n.  [Perhaps  a familiar  var.  of  mam1, 
mama.~\  Mother.  [Scotch.] 

I’m  Johnny  Faa  o’  Yetholm  town, 

There  dwall  my  min  and  daddie  O. 

Johnnie  Faa  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  284). 
min5  (min),  n.  A dialectal  or  affected  form  of 
man . 

min.  An  abbreviation  of  mineralogy,  mineralogi- 
cal,  minimum,  minute,  minim,  and  minor . 
mina1  (ml'na),  n.  [L.,  also  mna,  < Gr.  gva,  a 
weight,  a sum  of  money;  < Heb.  maneh,  a 
weight,  prop,  part,  portion,  number,  < mdndh, 
divide,  measure  out,  allot.]  A unit  of  weight 
and  of  value,  originally  Assyrian,  but  used  also 
by  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  peoples.  Bronze 
and  stone  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  standards  show  that 
there  were  two  Assyrian  minas.  one  varying  from  960  to 
1,040  grams,  and  the  other  of  half  that  weight.  The  As- 
syrians divided  the  mina  into  60  shekels,  and  60  minas 
made  a talent.  In  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pericles  it  was, 
in  weight  of  silver,  100  drachmas,  equivalent  to  436.3  grams, 
or  15.4  ounces  avoirdupois,  or  14  + ounces  troy,  and  was  in 
value  about  $18. 

(The  Babyloniansl  constituted  a new  mina  for  them- 
selves, consisting  of  50  shekels  instead  of  60. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  xxxii. 

mina2  (ml'na),  n.  [Also  mino,  myna,  mynah, 
and  maina;  (.  Hind,  maina , a starling.]  One 
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of  several  different  sturnoid  passerine  birds  of 
India  and  countries  further  east,  (a)  Any  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Acridotheres  (which  see),  (b)  Any  species 
of  the  genus  Evlabes,  several  of  which  inhabit  India,  Cey- 
lon, J ava,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc. ; a hill-mina.  (See  hill-mi - 
na,  and  cut  under  Evlabes .)  The  common  talking  starling 
or  religious  grackle  of  India  is  E.  (formerly  Gracida)  reli- 
giosa,  of  a purplish-black  color  with  a white  mirror  on  the 
wing,  yellow  bill  and  feet,  and  curious  leafy  lappets  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  color  on  the  head.  It  is  easily  tamed  and 
taught  to  speak  with  singular  distinctness.  This  and  some 
other  members  of  the  same  genus  are  common  cage-birds 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

mina-bird  (mi'na-berd),  n.  Same  as  mina2. 
minablet  (mi'na-bl),  a.  [<  mine 2 + - able .] 
Capable  of  being  mined. 

He  began  to  undermine  it  (finding  the  earth  all  about 
very  minable).  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  115. 

minacious  (mi-na'shus),  a.  [=  It.  minaccioso, 
an  extended  form  of  minace  = Pg.  minaz,  < L. 
minax  ( minac -),  full  of  threats:  see  menace,  n. j 
Threatening;  menacing.  [Rare.] 

Whether  the  face  of  heaven  smile  upon  us  with  a cheer- 
ful bright  azure,  or  look  upon  us  with  a more  sad  and 
minacious  countenance. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  63. 
minacity  (mi-nas'i-ti), ».  [<  L.  minax  (minac-), 
threatening,  minacious  (see  menace),  + -ity.] 
Disposition  to  threaten.  Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 
minar  (mi-nar'),  n.  [Ar.  minar,  a candlestick, 
lamp,  lighthouse  (cf.  Heb.  manorali,  a candle- 
stick); cf.  nar,  fire,  nur,  light,  nawwir,  enlight- 
en, illumine,  Hob.  nur,  shine.]  In  Moslem 
arch.,  a lighthouse;  a tower;  a minaret. 

In  the  burning  sun  the  gold-n  dome  [of  a mosque  in  the 
city  of  Meshed]  seemed  to  ease  out  rays  of  dazzling  lig  t, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  minars  shone  like  brilliant 
beacons.  O’Donovan,  Merv,  vi. 

minaret  (min'a-ret),  n.  [=  F.  minaret  = Pg. 
minareto  = It.  minareto,  minaretto,  < 

Sp.  minarete,  < Turk,  minare  = Hind.  1 
minara,  minar,  a high  slender  tow-  1 

er,  a minaret,  < Ar.  manara,  a lamp,  I 

lighthouse,  minaret,  < minar,  candle-  a 

stick,  lamp,  lighthouse:  see  minar.]  m 

In  Moslem  arch.,  a slender  and  lofty  fi 

turret  typically  rising  by  several  m 

stages  or  stories,  and  surrounded  H 

by  one  or  more  projecting  balco-  S 

nies,  characteristic  of  Mohammedan  lit 

mosques,  and  corresponding  to  the  »L 

belfry  of  a Christian  church.  From  Hljr 

the  balconies  of  the  minarets  the  people  are 
summoned  to  prayer  f ./e  times  a day  by  jjgEgS 
criers.  See  muezzin,  anu  cut  under  mosque. 

Another  [mosque!  has  a verv  high  minaret  §j]|  ] 
or  tower,  the  out  side  of  wo.ch  is  entirely 
cased  with  green  tiles.  |d]e  j 

^ Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  121.  rfjffTOi 

minargent  (mi-nar'jent),  n.  [<  NL.  vP? 
(alu)min(ium)  + L.  argentum,  sil- 
ver.]  A kind  of  aluminium  bronze,  H[- 
thy  ingredients  of  which  are  ccpper  [ ' 

1,000  parts,  nickel  700,  antimony  50,  I 
and  aluminium  20.  Minaret, 

minatorial  (min-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  Mosque  of 
minatory  + -al.]  Threatening ; men-  ^SunopS”' 
aeing. 

minatorially  (min-a-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a threat- 
ening or  menaeing  manner. 
minatorily  (min'a-to  ri-,.),  adv.  In  a minatory 
manner ; with  threats. 

minatory  (min'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  It.  minatorio,  < 
LL.  minatorius,  threatening  (cf.  minator,  one 
who  drives  cattle),  < L.  minari,  pp.  minatus, 
threaten,  drive:  see  menace.]  Threatening; 
menacing. 

The  king  made  a statute  monitory  and  minatory,  tow  irds 
justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly  execute  t heir  office. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  75. 
The  minatory  proclamation  issued  last  week  by  the  Czar 
from  Livadia.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  877. 

minaul  (mi-nal'),  n.  Same  as  monaul, 
minbar.  n.  See  mimbar . 
mince  (mins),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mincedi  ppr. 
mincing.  [<  ME.  *mincen,  *myncen,  minsen,  (a) 
partly  < AS.  minsian , make  less,  become  less, 
diminish  (cf.  verbal  n.  minsung,  parsimony, 
abstinence)  (=  OS.  minson , make  less,  = Goth. 
minznan,  become  less);  with  formative  - s (as 
also  in  cleanse,  rinse,  etc.)  ( cf.  Icel.  minnka= Sw. 
ininsJca  = Dan.  mindske,  make  less,  with  forma- 
tive -fc),  < min,  less  (see  min2) ; ( b ) partly  < OF. 
mincer,  F . mincer,  cut  small,  < mince,  slender, 
slight,  puny,  prob.  of  Teut.  origin,  perhaps  from 
the  superl.  of  min,  less  (see  min2),  or  more  prob. 
the  adj.  mince  is  a back  formation  from  the 
verb  mincer,  which  is  then  < OS.  minson,  etc., 
make  small:  see  above.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
less;  make  small;  specifically,  to  cut  or  chop 
into  very  small  pieces : as,  to  mince  meat. 
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Mynce  that  plouer.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband’s  limbs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  537. 

They  brought  some  cold  bacon  and  coarse  oat-cake.  The  *" 
sergeant  asked  for  pepper  and  salt,  minced  the  food  fine, 
and  made  it  savory.  Mrs.  Qaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

2.  To  lessen ; diminish ; especially,  to  diminish 
in  speaking;  speak  of  lightly  or  slightingly; 
minimize. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 

Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Shak. , Othello,  ii.  3. 248. 

For  though  shee  held  her  to  the  commandment,  yet  the 
threatening  annexed  shee  did  somewhat  mince  and  extenu- 
a^e-  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 

Be  gone,  Futelli ! do  not  mince  one  syllable 
Of  what  you  hear.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  i.  3. 

What  say  the  soldiers  of  me?  and  the  same  words; 
Mince  ’em  not,  good  Aecius,  but  deliver 
The  very  forms  and  tongues  they  talk  withal. 

Fletcher , Valentinian,  i.  3. 

3.  To  utter  primly;  bring  or  show  forth  spar- 
ingly  or  in  a half-spoken  way ; hence,  to  display 
with  affected  delicacy;  use  affectation  in  re- 
gard to:  as,  to  mince  one’s  words  or  a narra- 
tive ; to  mince  the  lapses  of  one’s  neighbors ; a 
minced  oath. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame,  . . . 

That  mince, s virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure’s  name.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  122. 

4.  To  effect  mincingly.  [Rare.] 

To  the  ground 

Three  times  she  bows,  and  with  a modest  grace 
Minces  her  spruce  retreat. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  182. 
Minced  collops.  See  collop. — Minced  pie.  See  mince- 
pie.— To  mince  matters,  to  speak  of  things  with  affect- 
ed delicacy. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  with  short  steps  or 
with  affected  nicety;  affect  delicacy  in  man- 
ner. 

Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  . . . walk- 
ing and  mincing  as  they  go.  Isa.  iii.  16. 

Away,  I say ; time  wears : hold  up  your  head  and  mince. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1.  9. 

2.  To  speak  with  affected  elegance. 

Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp’d  and  minced  the  while. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  76. 
mince  (mins),  n.  [<  mince(-meat).]  Same  as 
mince-meat. 

Upsetting  whatever  came  in  his  way  — now  a pan  of 
milk,  and  now  a basin  of  mince. 

1J.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  342. 

mince-meat  (mins 'met),  n.  [Prop,  minced 
meat.]  1.  Meat  chopped  small;  hence,  any- 
thing chopped  or  broken  into  small  pieces,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

Their  first  shot  struck  us  in  the  bows,  knocked  our  two 
gunners  into  mince  meat. 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  ii. 

2.  The  material  of  which  mince-pies  are  made. 

Also  called  minced  meat  and  mince. 
mince-pie  (mins'pl ' ),  n.  «mince{-meat ) + pie  1.] 
A pie  made  with  mineed  fruit,  spices,  etc.  (and 
sometimesmeat).  Ithaslongbeen  especiallyas- 
sociated  with  Christmas  festivities  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  Also  called  minced  pie. 
mincer  (min'ser),  n.  One  who  minces. 

Mincers  cf  each  other’s  fame.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
mincllf  (mineh),  n.  [<  M II.  rnynchc;  a reduced 
form  of  minchen.]  Same  as  minchen.  Halli- 
well. 

minchent  (min'chen),  n.  [Also  mynchen,  min- 
cheon,  minchun;  < ME.  minchen,  monchen,  mune- 
chene,  < AS.  myneceu,  mynecynu,  pi.  mt/necena, 
munecena,  a nun,  fern,  of  rnunuc,  a monk:  see 
monk.]  A nun. 

Mincheon  Lane,  so  called  of  tenements  there  sometime 
pertaining  to  the  minchum,  or  nuns  of  St.  Helen’s,  in 
Bishopgate  Street. 

Stow,  Survey  of  London,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q 7th  ser 

[III.  314. 

mincheryt  (min'ch&r-i),  n.  [Also  mynchery;  < 
mineh,  minchen,  + -ry.]  A nunnery. 

In  telling  how  Begn,  within  the  minchery  at  Hackness 
was  miraculously  given  to  know  of  St.  Hilda's  death  miles 
away,  at  Whitby,  etc. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  297. 

minch-houset,  n.  [Perhaps  a dial,  corruption 
of  men’s  house,  a cottage  attached  to  a farm- 
house, where  the  men-servants  cook  their  vic- 
tuals (Jamieson).]  A roadside  inn. 

Then  lay  at  a minch-house  in  the  road,  being  a good  inne 
for  the  country ; for  most  of  the  public  houses  I mettwith 
before  in  country  places  were  no  better  than  ale  houses, 
which  they  call  here  minch-hovses.  . . . Gott  to  Lesma- 
hago,  which  I found  to  be  but  a small  village,  but  in  it  is 
a sort  of  inne  or  minsh-hmuie  of  considerable  note  kept  by 
a ffanner  of  great  dealings. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  44. 
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mincing  (mm'sing),  p.  a.  Speaking  or  walking 
affectedly  or  with  caution;  affectedly  elegant 
and  nice ; simpering. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sitt  the  bold  Sansloy, 

Fitt  mate  for  such  a mincing  mineon. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  37. 

A Frown  upon  some  Faces  penetrates  more,  and  makes 
deeper  Impression  than  the  Fawning  and  soft  Glances  of 
a mincing  Smile.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  4. 

The  mincing  lady  Prioress  and  the  broad  speaking  gap- 
toothed  Wife  of  Bath.  Dry  den,  Tales  and  Fables,  Pref. 

Saw  a vulgar  looking,  fat  man  with  spectacles,  and  a 
mincing , rather  pretty  pink  and  white  woman,  his  wife. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Feb.  17, 1831. 

The  rough,  spontaneous  conversation  of  men  they  [the 
clergy  1 do  not  hear,  but  only  a mincing  and  affected 
speech.  Emerson , The  American  Scholar. 

mincing-horse  (min'sing-hfirs),  n.  A wooden 
horse  or  stand  on  which  anything  is  minced  or 
chopped. 

The  blubber  is  transported  in  strap-tubs  to  the  mincing- 
horse.  C.  M.  Scammon , Marine  Mammals,  p.  238. 

mincing-knife  (min'sing-nlf),  n . A tool  con- 
sisting of  a curved  blade  fixed  to  an  upright 
handle,  or  several  such  blades  diverging,  used 
for  mincing  meat,  vegetables,  etc. ; a chopping- 
knife. 

mincingly  (min'sing-li),  adv.  In  a mincing, 
affected,  or  cautious  way;  sparingly ; with  af- 
fectation or  reserve. 

Caraffa  . . . more  mincingly  terming  their  now  pope 
. . . vice-deus,  vice-god. 

Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  278.  (Latham.) 

My  steed  trod  mincingly,  as  the  brambles  and  earth  gave 
way  beneath  his  feet.  O' Donovan,  Merv,  xviii. 

mincing-spade  (min'sing-spad),  n.  A sharp- 
edged  spade  used  on  a whaling-vessel  for  cut- 
ting up  blubber  preparatory  to  trying  it  out. 

mincturiencyt  (mingk-tu'ri-en-si),  n.  [For 
* micturiency , < L.  micturire , urinate : see  mic- 

* turi  tion.  ] Mieturiti  on. 

mind1  (mind),  n.  [<  ME.  mind,  mynd , mend, 
mund,  < AS.  gemynd  (not  *mynd,  as  commonly 
cited,  this  form,  without  the  prefix,  occurring 
only  in  derivatives),  memory,  remembrance, 
memorial,,  mind,  thought,  = Icel.  minni  (for 
*mindi ),  memory,  = Sw.  minne  = Dan.  minde 
(developed  from  minnc,  itself  from  ori  g*  minde), 
memory,  = Goth,  gamunds  (also  gaminthi ), 
memory;  with  collective  prefix  ge -,  and  forma- 
tive -d  (orig.  pp.  suffix),  < munan  (pres,  man, 
pret.  munde),  also  gemunan  ( geman , etc.),  also 
a-munan,  on-munan,  remember,  be  mindful  of, 
consider,  think,  = OS.  farmunan , despise,  = 
Icel.  muna  = Goth,  gamunan , remember:  see 
mine 3.  From  the  same  source  are  AS.  myne, 
mind,  purpose,  desire,  love,  = Icel.  munr,  mind, 
desire,  love,  = Goth,  muna,  purpose,  device, 
readiness  (see  minne) ; all  from  a Tent.  man 
= L.  -y/  men  in  memmisse , remember  (perf.  as 
pres., meniini  = AS.  man,  I remember),  reminisci , 
recall  to  mind,  recollect,  men(t-)s,  mind  (a  form 
nearly  = E.  mind),  mentiri,  lie,  etc.,  = Gr.  -y/ 
yev  in  fiijv ig,  wrath,  ukvor,  mind,  etc  , pvacdcu, 
remember  etc.,  = Skt.  -y/  man,  think.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  Aryan  roots:  in 
E.,  of  AS.  or  other  Teut.  origin,  are  mind1,  re- 
mind, mirfi,  mine^,  minion , mignonette,  mimlcen, 
minx 1,  mean i,  etc.;  of  L.  origin,  memento,  remi- 
niscence, mental,  mention,  amentia,  demented,  com- 
ment, commentary,  etc.,  Minerva , etc. ; of  Gr.  ori- 
gin, mentor,  etc.  The  word  man  is  also  usuallv 
referred  to  this  root : see  man.]  1 . That  which 
feels,  wills,  and  thinks ; the  conscious  subject; 
the  ego:  the  soul.  Some  writers  make  an  obscure 
distinction  between  mind,  soul,  and  spirit.  With  them 
the  mind  is  the  direct  subject  of  consciousness. 

For  to  say  truely  what  els  is  man  but  his  minde  ? which, 
whosoeuer  haueskil  to  compasse  and  make  yeelding  and 
flexible,  what  may  not  he  commaund  the  body  to  per- 
fourme?  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p 164. 

Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the 
various  internal  phsenomenaof  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
that  subject  of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phe- 
nomenon . Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  to  the  mind  what 
extension  is  to  matter  or  body.  Though  both  are  phe- 
nomena, yet  both  are  essential  qualities ; for  we  can  neither 
conceive  mind  without  consciousness,  nor  body  without 
extension.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  ix. 

By  the  mind  of  a man,  we  understand  that  in  him  which 
thinks,  remembers,  reasons,  wills. 

iteid,  Intellectual  Powers,  i.  1. 

By  the  Human  Mind  are  to  be  understood  its  two  facul- 
ties called,  respectively,  the  understanding  and  the  will. 

Swedenborg,  Christian  Psychol,  (tr  by  Gorman),  p.  80. 

The  idea  I have  of  the  human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
thinking  thing,  and  not  extended  in  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  participating  in  none  of  the  properties  of  body, 
is  incomparably  more  distinct  than  the  idea  of  any  corpo- 
real object  Descartes.  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch).  iv. 

In  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  mind 
may  mean  either  (i.)  the  series  of  feelings,  or  “mental 
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phenomena”  above  referred  to ; or(ii.)the  subject  of  these 
feelings,  for  whom  they  are  phenomena;  or  (iii.)  the  sub- 
ject of  these  feelings  or  phenomena  + the  series  of  feel- 
ings or  phenomena  themselves,  the  two  being  in  that  re- 
lation to  each  other  in  which  alone  the  one  is  subject  and 
the  other  a series  of  feelings,  phenomena,  or  objects. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  39. 

Mind  consists  of  feelings  and  the  relations  among  feel- 
ings. H.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  § 41. 

Whatever  all  men  inevitably  mean  by  the  word  “I  ” (the 
empirical  ego  of  philosophy),  whenever  they  say  I think, 
or  feel,  or  intend  this  or  that ; and  whatever  they  under- 
stand others  to  mean  by  using  similar  language  — thus 
much,  and  no  more,  we  propose  at  first  to  include  under  the 
term  mind.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  Int.,  p.  4. 

Mind  is  the  sum  of  our  processes  of  knowing,  our  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  our  voluntary  doings. 

J.  Sidly,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  2. 

2.  The  intellect,  or  cognitive  faculty  or  part  of 
the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  feeling  and 
volition;  intelligence.  The  old  psychologists 
made  intellect  and  will  the  only  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

Years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

Wordsworth , Immortality. 

Wordsworth  says  of  him  [Milton  1 that  “His  soul  was  as 
a star  and  dwelt  apart.”  But  I should  rather  be  inclined 
to  say  that  it  was  his  mind  that  was  alienated  from  the 
present.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  154. 

3.  The  field  of  consciousness;  contemplation; 
thought;  opinion. 

Yesterday  he  thought  so  moche  in  his  minde  on  her 
that  in  the  houre  of  euyn  songe  he  gaf  to  her  in  Iapyng  a 
buifet.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 

“ But  that,”  quod  he,  “it  fill  in  my  mynde  that  I myght 
not  kepe  me  ther  fro.”  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  427. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  36. 

Others  esteeme  the  Riuer  Cantan  ...  to  be  that  Gan- 
ges: of  which  minde  are  Mercator,  Maginus,  Gotardus 
Arthus,  and  their  disciples.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  451. 

Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

Judges  xix.  30. 

These  Discourses  show  somewhat  of  the  mind,  but  not 
the  whole  mind  of  Selden,  even  in  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Int.  to  Selden's  Table-Talk,  p.  10. 

4.  Disposition;  cast  of  thought  and  feeling; 
inclination;  desire. 

I am  a fellow  o’  the  strangest  mind. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3.  120. 

The  truth  is,  that  Godwin  and  his  Sons  did  many  things 
boistrously  and  violently,  much  against  the  Kings  Minde. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast,  1.  96. 

5.  Intention,  purpose. 

The  Duke  had  a very  noble  and  honourable  mynde  al- 
wayes  to  pay  his  debts  well,  and  when  he  lacked  money, 
would  not  stick  to  sell  the  greatest  part  of  his  plate. 

Pnttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  230. 

Her  mind  to  them  again  she  briefly  doth  unfold. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  168. 

Who  can  beleive  that  whole  Parlamen^s  elected  by  the 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  Land,  should  meet  in  one 
mind,  and  resolution  not  to  advise  him  but  to  conspire 
Sgainsthim?  J/?7#e»nvi:ikonoklastes,  xv. 

My  lady  herselp  is  of  no  mind  in  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason  her  woman  is  of  twenty  minds  in  a moment. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  137. 

Religious  bodies  which  have  a mind  of  their  own,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  make  it  felt. 

II.  JV.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  405. 

6.  Memory:  remembrance:  as,  to  call  to  mind; 
to  have,  to  keep,  or  to  bear  in  mind. 

Whare-so  I be,  whare-so  I sytt,  what  so  I doo  the  mynd 
of  the  sauoyre  of  the  name  Ihesn  departis  noghte  fra  my 
mynde.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  1.  S.),  p.  2. 

Sithe  tyme  of  mend  +his  land  ded  neuer  soo. 

And  as  tor  vs  we  will  not  now  begyime. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  I S.),  L 1772. 

Marie,  of  me  haue  thou  mynde, 

Some  eomforte  vs  two  for  to  kythe. 

Thou  knowes  we  are  comen  of  thi  kynde. 

York  Plays  p 476- 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  hraitish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd  and  not  a man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  if  in  my  mind. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  l.  120. 

7t.  Mention. 

As  the  bokis  maken  mende.  Gower.  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

8f.  Courage;  spirit.  Chapman.  -Absence  of 
mind.  See  absence.—  A month’s  mind,  (a)  In  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  constant  prayer  in  behalf  of  a dead  person  dur- 
ing the  whole  month  immediately  following  his  decease, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  being  offered  in  a more  than 
usually  solemn  manner  especially  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  thir‘ieth  days  after  the  person’s  death.  Also  called 
a monthly  mind. 

That  is  to  wete.  in  the  day  or  morow  after  discesse  vij. 
trentallis;  and  every  weke  folowing  unto  my  monthes 
mynde  oon  trentall.  and  iij.  trentalles  at  my  monlnes 
mynde  biside  the  solempne  dirige  and  masse. 

Paston  Letters,  ITI.  463. 

Dirges,  requiems,  masses,  monthly  minds,  anniversaries, 
and  other  offices  for  the  dead. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  373. 
(b)  Earnest  desire ; strong  inclination. 
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Luc.  Yet  here  they  [papers]  shall  not  lie,  for  catching 
cold. 

Jul.  I see  you  have  a month's  mind  to  them. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2.  137. 
For  if  a trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 

Who  hath  not  a month's  mind  to  combat  ? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  111. 
A year’s  mind,  a service  similar  to  that  of  the  month's 
mind,  on  the  anniversary  of  a person’s  death. 

Each  returning  year's  mind  or  anniversary  only  of  their 
death.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  329. 

Master  mind.  See  master i. — Sound  and  disposing 
mind  and  memory.  See  memory.— The  mind’s  eye. 
See  eye L— Time  out  of  mind.  See  time.— To  bear  in 
mind.  See  heart.—  To  be  in  two  minds  about  a thing, 
to  be  in  doubt. 

At  first  I was  in  two  minds  about  taking  such  a liberty. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House. 

To  be  out  of  one’s  mind,  (a)  To  be  forgotten  by  one. 

What  so  euer  he  dede  in  eny  wise 
Thoo  ij  princes  wer  neuer  owt  of  his  mynde. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2958. 

(6)  To  be  mad  or  insane. 

“ Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse,” 

Said  Lady  Clare,  “ that  ye  speak  so  wild?  ' 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 
To  break  one’s  mind,  to  bring  to  mind,  to  call  to 
mind,  to  change  one’s  mind,  to  cross  one’s  mind,  to 
free  one’s  mind.  See  the  verbs.— To  give  a bit  o 1 one’s 
mind.  See  bit 2.— To  give  all  one’s  mind  to,  to  study  or 
cultivate  with  earnestness  and  persistence. — To  have  a 
mind,  (a)  To  be  inclined  or  disposed.  Also  to  have  a 
great  mind. 

Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I have  no  mind  to  fight  now? 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 

My  Lord  told  us  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  had 
a mind  to  choose  him  for  their  burgess. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  44. 

He  had  a great  mind  to  prosecute  the  printer. 

H.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  Aug.  28.  1742. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  find  out  which  opinion 
the  man  in  doubt  has  a mind  to.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 
(b)  To  have  a thought ; take  care. 

To  whom  thou  speke.  haue  good  mynde, 

And  of  whom,  how,  when,  and  where. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 
To  have  half  a mind,  to  be  pretty  much  disposed ; have 
a certain  inclination : generally  used  lightly. 

I’ve  half  a mind  to  die  wbh  you. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
To  have  in  mind,  to  hold  or  call  up  in  the  memory , think 
of  or  about. 

Man,  among  thi  myrthis  haue  in  mynde 
From  whens  thou  come  & whidir  thou  teendis. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 

Nor  do  I particularly  affect  simple-minded  old  Indies. 
By-the-bye,  I must  have  mine  in  mind ; it  won’t  do  to 
neglect  her.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xiv. 

To  make  up  one’s  mind.  See  make*.— To  put  in  mind, 
to  remind. 

They  [the  Lords]  put  the  Queen  in  mind  of  the  fearful 
Examples  of  Gods  Judgments  extant  in  Scripture  upon 
King  Saul,  for  sparing  of  Agag.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  369. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  picture  of  the  great  ox  in  a 
gilt  frame.  Bulwer  Pelham,  xli. 

U" cons  "ions  mind.  See  unconscious.  = Syn.  Mind,  In- 
tellect, Soul,  Spirit,  reason,  sense,  brains.  Primarily,  mind 
is  opposed  to  matter,  intellect  to  feeling  and  will,  soul  to 
body,  and  spirit  to  flesh.  The  old  division  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  was  into  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will : mind 
is  variously  used  to  cover  all  or  some  of  these,  but  when 
less  than  the  whole  is  meant  i*  is  chiefly  the  intellect:  as, 
he  seems  to  have  very  little  mind.  Yet  mind  is  sometimes 
used  wi  h principal  reference  to  the  will  • rs  I have  half 
a mind  to  go  Where  spirit  and  sold  differ,  spirit  applies 
rather  to  moral  force,  and  soul  to  depth  and  la’geness  of 
feeling  (SeesowL)  In  the  New  Testament  soul  is  used 
to  translate  a word  covering  all  life,  whether  physical  or 
spiritual,  as  m Mat,,  x 28.  Upon  the  highest  usage  in  the 
Scriptures  13  founded  the  common  repi  esentation  of  man 
as  immortal  by  the  word  smd  I ence  soul  is  used  for  the 
central,  essential,  or  life-giving  part  of  anything:  as,  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  party.  r|  he  definitions  under  each  of 
these  words  should  be  studied  to  get  its  range  and  idiom- 
atic uses.  See  reason. 

mind1  (mind),  v.  [<  ME.  minden,  munden,  < AS. 
myhdgian,  gemyndgian,  gemyndigian  (=  OHG. 
gemuntigon),  bear  in  mind,  recollect,  recall  to 
another’s  mind,  remind  (cf.  Icel.  mirma,  re- 
mind, recollect,  = Dan.  minde , remind);  from 
the  nonn  . see  mind I,  n.  This  verb  has  ab- 
sorbed in  part  the  orig.  diff.  verbs  mine 3 (<  ME. 
minen , miynen,  < AS.  munan)  and  ruing 2 (<  AS. 
mynegian , myngian , bring  to  mind) : see  mine 3, 
ming%.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  call  to  mind ; bear  in 
mind ; remember ; recall.  [Now  chiefly  collo- 
quial.] 

We  loved  when  we  were  children  small. 

Which  yet  you  well  may  mind. 

The  Young  T amlane  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  119). 

Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra  moor, 

I mind 't  as  weel ’s  yestreen. 

Bums,  Halloween. 

D’ya  rrmnd  the  waaste,  my  lass?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not 
bora  then.  Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style. 

2.  To  put  in  mind;  remind. 

Ne  mynd  not  thes  men  of  the  mykyll  harme 
That  a sone  of  our  folke  before  horn  has  done. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4212. 
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I do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  13. 

There’s  not  a bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o’  my  Jean. 

Bums,  Of  a’  the  Airts  the  Wind  can  Blaw. 

3.  To  regard  with  attention ; pay  attention  to ; 
heed;  notice. 

Men  must  sometimes  mind  their  affairs  to  make  more 
room  for  their  pleasures. 

Cotton , in  Walton’s  Angler,  ii.  238. 

Did  you  mind  how  he  put  the  young  fellow  out  of  coun- 
tenance that  pretended  to  talk  to  him  ? 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  242. 

Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician,  was  so  intent 
upon  his  problems  that  he  never  minded  the  soldiers  who 
came  to  kill  him.  Swift , Tritical  Essay. 

Never  mind  the  difference,  we’ll  balance  that  another 
time.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  have  the  care  of ; attend  to ; specifically, 
to  take  or  have  the  oversight  of : as,  a hoy  to 
mind  the  door. 

Old  women  — some  gossiping,  some  sitting  vacant  at 
the  house  door,  some  spinning  or  weaving,  or  minding 
little  children.  J.  A.  Symonds , Italy  and  Greece,  p.  14. 

Mrs.  Duncan  minded  the  two  children  most  of  the  day, 
to  the  jealous  rage  of  Tippie.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  845. 

5.  To  care  for;  be  concerned  about;  be  af- 
fected by. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things. 

Phil.  iii.  19. 

They  [the  Brazilians]  minde  the  day,  and  are  not  carefull 
for  the  morrow.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  836. 

They  [the  kine  of  Bashan]  minded  nothing  but  ease, 
softness,  and  pleasure.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

I did  not  mind  his  being  a little  out  of  humour. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  206. 

In  the  open  chimney-place  of  the  parlor  was  a wood  fire 
blazing  cheerfully  on  the  backs  of  a couple  of  brass  griffins 
who  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  63. 

The  peculiarity  of  liquids  and  gases  is  that  they  do  not 
mind  being  bent  and  having  their  shapes  altered. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  175. 

6.  To  look  out  for ; be  watchful  against.  [Col- 
loq.] 

“ You’d  better  mind  that  fellow,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  said 
the  native.  A.  C.  Grant,  Bush-life  in  Queensland,  I.  130. 

7.  To  regard  with  submission ; heed  the  com- 
mands of;  obey:  as,  a headstrong  child  that 
will  mind  no  one. — 8.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch ., 
to  pray  for.  See  a month's  mind , under  mind \ 
n. — 9f.  To  intend;  mean;  purpose. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I mind  no  harm 

To  thy  grave  person.  Chapman,  Iliad. 

Mind  the  word ! be  attentive  to  the  order  given.— Mind 
your  eye'  be  careful.  [Slang.]— Mind  your  helm ! be 
careful;  take  care  what  you  do.  [Naut.  slang.]  — To  be 
minded,  to  be  disposed  or  inclined  , have  in  contempla- 
tion. 

Joseph  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  Mat.  i.  19. 

If  thou  be  minded  to  peruse  this  little  booke. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  4. 

N e’er  a Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  in  th  e kingdom  should  make 
me  fight,  when  I wa’n’t  so  minded. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1. 
To  mind  one’s  own  business.  See  business. — To  mind 
one’s  p’s  and  q’s,  to  be  circumspect  or  exact:  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  early  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
forms  of  the  letters. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  remember. — 2.  To  be  in- 
clined or  disposed ; design ; intend. 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion,  he  will 
convey  away  all  his  lordships  to  feoffees  in  trust. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
I mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I think. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1.  8. 

I never  minded  to  upbraid  you. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  181. 

3.  To  give  heed;  take  note. 

She,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves,  hut  minded  not. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  519. 

mind2  (mind),  n.  [Ir.  mind,  a crown,  diadem.] 
A diadem : a name  given  to  lunettes  found  in 
Ireland,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  head-ornaments. 

Gold  ornament  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Celtic  mind 
or  head  ornament,  formed  of  a thin  semi-lunar  plate  of 
gold  with  raised  ribs.  S.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  ExMb.,  1862,  No.  851. 

The  richer  and  more  powerful  kings  wore  a similar 
torque  about  the  waist,  and  a golden  mind  or  diadem  on 
state  occasions.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  257. 

mind-cure  (mind'kur),  n.  A professed  method 
of  healing  which  rests  upon  the  suppositions 
that  all  diseased  states  of  the  body  are  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  mind,  and  that  the 
latter  (and  thus  the  former)  can  be  cured  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  mind  of  the  healer  upon 
the  mind  of  the  patient.  [Recent.] 
mind-curer  (mind'kur,/er),  n.  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  disease  by  direct  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  patient.  [Recent.] 
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mind-day  (mind'da),  n.  An  anniversary  of  some 
one’s  death.  See  a year’s  mind,  under  mindi. 

People  of  small  wealth  bequeathed  enough  to  have  this 
[lights  upon  the  grave],  among  other  rites,  observed  for 
them  once  every  year,  at  each  returning  mind-day  or  anni- 
versary of  their  death. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  90. 

minded  (min'ded),  a.  [<  mindX  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing a mind  (of  this  or  that  kind):  only  in  com- 
position : as,  high -minded,  low -minded,  feeble- 
minded, sober -minded,  double-minded. 

A quiet  mynded  man  and  nothing  ambitious  of  glory. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  13. 

Base  minded  they  that  want  intelligence. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  88. 

mindedness  (min'ded-nes),  n.  Disposition; 
inclination  toward  anything ; moral  tendency : 
only  in  composition : as,  heavenly-wiindednees  ; 
clear -mindedness. 

This  base  mindednesse  is  fit  for  the  evil  one. 

Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Panegyrick. 

Open-mindedness  had  a still  greater  profit. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  463. 

minder  (mln'der),  n.  [<  mindi,  v.,  + -er1.]  1. 
One  who  minds,  attends  to,  or  takes  care  of 
anything;  a caretaker. 

[This]  must  be  reassuring  doctrine  to  the  minders  of 
mules.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  22. 

The  history  of  invention  shows  how  frequently  impor- 
tant improvements  in  machinery  are  made  by  the  work- 
man or  minder  in  charge  of  it.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  107. 

“ Doffing,”  which  is  the  operation  of  removing  the  full 
bobbins,  and  supplying  the  spindles  with  another  set,  is 
performed  by  the  attendant  called  a minder—  always  a 
female.  Spoils'  Encyc.  Manuf. , I.  761. 

2.  One  who  is  minded  or  taken  care  of ; spe- 
cifically, a pauper  child  intrusted  by  the  poor- 
law  authorities  to  the  care  of  a private  person. 
[Rare.] 

“Those  [children]  are  not  his  brother  and  sister  ! ” said 
Mrs.  Boffin.  “ Oh  dear  no,  Ma’am.  Those  are  the  Minders, 
. . . left  to  be  minded.” 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16. 

mindful  (mlnd'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  myndeful;  < 
mindl  + -ful.']  1.  Talcing  thought  or  care;  heed- 
ful; thoughtful. 

Sir  Guyon,  mindfull  of  his  vow  y plight. 

Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 

Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  1. 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  Ps.  viii.  4. 

Hail,  shepherd ! Pan  bless  both  thy  flock  and  thee, 

For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  3. 

2.  Having  knowledge,  remembrance,  or  recog- 
nition; cognizant;  aware. 

And  Guinevere,  not  mindful  of  his  face 

In  the  King’s  hall,  desired  his  name. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

mindfully ( mind' f ul-i ),  adv.  Attentively;  heed- 
fully.  Johnson. 

mindfulness  (mind'ful-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  or 
quality  of  being  mindful;  attention;  heedful- 
ness ; intention ; purpose. 

There  was  no  mindfulnesse  amongst  them  of  running 
awaie.  Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  an.  1010. 

mind-liealer  (mind'he'Ter),  n.  Same  as  mind- 
curer.  Medical  News,  LII.  1 . 

minding  (min 'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mindl, 
v.]  Recollection ; something  to  remember  one 
by.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

minding-school  (rnin'ding-skol),  n.  A house 
in  which  minders  (see  minder,  2)  are  kept  and 
taught.  [Rare.] 

I keep  a minding-school.  ...  I love  children,  and  four- 
pence  a week  is  fourpence. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  16. 

mindless  (imnd'les),  a.  [<  ME.  myndeles , < AS. 
gemyndleas , also  myndleds , senseless,  foolish,  < 
gemynd , mind,  + -leas,  E.  -less.']  1.  Without 
mind;  wanting  power  of  thought;  brutish; 
stupid;  inanimate. 

Pronounce  thee  a gross  lout,  a mindless  slave. 

Shak. , W.  T.,  i.  2.  301. 

God  first  made  angels,  bodiless,  pure  minds  ; 

Then  other  things  which  mindless  bodies  be ; 

Last  he  made  man. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  § 9. 

The  shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

He  [the  sick  manl  often  awakened  to  look,  with  his  mind- 
less eyes,  upon  their  pretty  silver  fragments  strewn  upon 
the  floor.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  85. 

2.  Unmindful ; thoughtless ; heedless ; care- 
less. 

How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  93. 

Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 

Soothes  weary  life.  Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  165. 
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3.  Not  exhibiting  or  denoting  thought;  void  of 
sense;  irrational;  inane:  as,  “ mindless  activ- 
ity,” Iluskin. 

mind-reader  (mlnd're'i'der),  n.  One  who  reads, 
or  professes  to  be  able  to  read  or  discern,  what 
is  in  another’s  mind.  [Recent.] 

The  extreme  subtlety  of  these  indications  is  met  by  the 
unusual  skill  of  the  professional  mind-reader. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  154. 

mind-reading  (imnd're//ding),  n.  The  art  of 
discerning  or  reading  another's  thoughts  by 
some  direct  or  occult  process.  [Recent.] 

Mental  suggestion  is  Rechet’s  contribution  towards  the 
task  of  naming  the  new  phenomenon  which  is  just  now 
struggling  for  recognition,  and  which  lias  been  hitherto 
variously  designated  as  “thought-transference,’  “ mind- 
reading and  -‘telepathy.”  Science,  V.  132. 

It  was  shewn  that  mind-reading  so-called  was  really 
muscle-reading.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  17. 

mind-sickf  (mind'sik),  a.  Disordered  in  mind. 

Manie  curious  mind-sicke  persons  utterlie  condemne  it. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Eng.,  ii.  1. 

mind-stuff  (mlnd'stuf),  n.  A supposed  sub- 
stance or  quasi-material  which  by  its  differ- 
entiations constitutes  mind. 

When  matter  takes  the  complex  form  of  a living  human 
brain,  the  corresponding  mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a 
human  consciousness,  having  intelligence  and  volition. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  85. 

mind-transference  (mind'trans 'fer-ens),  n. 
Thought-transference.  See  telepathy.  " 

Some  experiments  on  the  subject  of  mind-tran^ferrence, 
or  the  occasional  communication  of  mental  impressions 
independently  of  ordinary  perceptions,  under  peculiar  and 
rare  nervous  conditions.  Science , VIII.  559. 

mine1  (min),  pron.  [In  defs.  1 and  2,  orig.  gen. 
of  /2,<  ME.  min,  myn,  < AS.  min  (=  OS.  OFries. 
min  = D.  mijn  = MLG.  min  - OHG.  MHG.  min, 
G.  mein  (also  OHG.  miner,  MHG.  miner,  G. 
meiner ) = Icel.  minn  = Sw.  Dan.  min  = Goth. 
meiiia),  genitive,  associated  with  nom.  ic,  I, 
dat.  me,  me,  me,  etc.;  prob.  orig.  an  adj.,  with 
adj.  suffix  -n,  from  the  root  of  me:  see  we1,  I2. 
In  defs.  3,  etc.,  merely  poss.  (adj.),  < ME.  min, 
myn,  mine,  myne,  < AS.  min,  etc.,  = Goth. 
meins,  mine,  my;  from  the  genitive.  Hence, 
by  loss  of  the  final  consonant,  my.]  1.  Of 
me;  me;  the  original  genitive  (objective)  of  I. 
It  was  formerly  used  with  some  verbs  where  later  usage 
requires  me. 

I was  in  Surrye  a syr,  and  sett  be  myne  one 

As  soverayne  and  seyngnour  of  Bere  kynges  londis. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3313. 

2.  Of  me ; belonging  to  me.  The  independent 
possessive  form  of  the  first  personal  me , corresponding  to 
my  as  attributive  before  the  thing  possessed : as,  that  (the 
thing  spoken  of  or  indicated)  Is  mine  (is  of  me,  belongs  to 
me,  or  is  my  thing);  these  hooks  are  all  mine  (my  prop- 
erty) : in  this  use  now  virtually  an  elliptical  use  of  mine 
in  def.  3. 

My  doctrine  is  not  mine  [of  me],  hut  his  [of  him]  that 
sent  me.  John  vii.  16, 

3.  Belonging  to  me:  merely  possessive,  and 
construed  as  an  adjective,  preceding  its  noun, 
which  may,  however,  be  omitted.  When  the  noun 
is  expressed,  the  form  is  in  ordinary  use  now  reduced  to  my 
the  older  form  mine  being  rarely  used  except  archaically 
before  a vowel  or  h,  or  by  a familiar  transposition  after  the 
noun,  as  in  sister  mine,  baby  mine,  etc. 

Myn  heritage  mote  I nedes  selle, 

And  ben  a beggere,  here  may  I nat  dwelle. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  835. 

I will  encamp  about  mine  house.  Zeph.  ix.  8. 

Mam,  mother-wine,  or  mammie,  as  children  first  call 
their  mothers.  Florio,  p.  297.  ( Halliwell .) 

Mi  perdonato,  gentle  master  mine. 

Shak. , T.  of  the  S..  i.  1.  25. 

Shall  I not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I shall  have 
my  pocket  picked?  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3.  93. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  ! Scott,  M arm  ion,  iv.  30. 

We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
Like  the  other  possessives  in  the  independent  form,  mine 
preceded  by  of  constitutes  a double  genitive  of  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  first  person  and  any  word  understood  de- 
noting appurtenance  or  possession : as,  a horse  of  mine 
(belonging  to  me);  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Upon  a wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  52. 

By  ellipsis,  the  possessive  mine  is  used  (like  other  pos- 
sessives)—(1)  To  avoid  repetition  of  the  name  of  the 
thing  possessed:  as,  your  hand  is  stronger  than  mine 
(my  hand). 

Fleme  them  not  fro  oure  company e. 

Sen  thyne  are  myne  and  myne  er  thyne. 

York  Plays,  p.  458. 

The  remnant  . . . shall  know  whose  words  shall  stand, 
mine  [my  words],  or  their’s.  Jer.  xliv.  28. 

Mine  and  my  father’s  death  come  not  upon  thee. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  341. 
(2)  To  express  generally  ‘that  which  belongs  to  me,’  ‘my 
possession,  property,  or  appurtenance.’ 


mine 

Bothe  to  me  and  to  myne  mykull  vnright, 

And  to  yow  & also  yours  3omeryng  for  euer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1721. 

He  shall  glorify  me : for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you.  John  xvi.  14. 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  385. 

*0f  mine.  See  of. 

mine2  (min),  n.  [<  ME.  mine , myne  = D.  mijn  = 
G.  Dan.  mine  = Sw.  mina , < F.  mine  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mina , < ML.  mina , a mine,  < minare , open  a 
mine,  lead  from  place  to  place:  see  mine 2,  v.~\ 
1.  An  excavation  in  the  earth  made  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  metals,  ores,  or  coal.  Mine- 
work,  in  metal-mines,  consists  in  sinking  shafts  and  winzes, 
running  levels,  and  stoping  out  the  contents  of  the  vein 
thus  made  ready  for  removal.  In  coal-mining  the  opera- 
tions differ  in  detail  from  those  carried  on  in  connection 
with  metal-mines,  but  are  the  same  in  principle.  The 
details  vary  in  coal  mining  with  the  position  and  thick- 
ness of  the  beds.  A mine  differs  from  a quarry  in  that 
the  latter  is  usually  open  to  the  day ; but  in  any  mine 
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submerged  torpedo  which  can  be  exploded  electrically 
from  a distant  point. — Electro-contact  mine,  a sub- 
marine mine  designed  to  be  exploded  electrically  when 
in  contact  with  a ship’s  bottom,  the  contact  of  the  vessel 
automatically  completing  the  electric  circuit.— Electro- 
mechanical mine,  a submarine  mine  differing  from  an 
electro-contact  mine  in  that  the  battery  is  contained 
in  the  mine  itself  instead  of  being  outside  of  it,  on  the 
shore. 

Electro-mechanical  mines  can  be  made  by  placing  a vol- 
taic battery  inside  the  mine  itself  and  joining  it  up  to  a fuse 
and  circuit-closer,  the  circuit-closer  completing  the  cir- 
cuit when  the  mine  is  struck.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  450. 

Fairy  of  the  mine.  See  fairy.—  Mine-locomotive. 

See.  locomotive. — Observation  mine,  a submarine  mine 
which  is  exploded  by  an  operator  on  shore  and  not  by 
contact.— Overcharged  or  surcharged  mine  (milit.), 
a mine  that  produces  a crater  the  radius  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  line  of  least  resistance.—  Submarine 
mine,  a defensive  torpedo. — The  Bonanza  mines.  See 
bonanza. — Undercharged  mine  (milit \ a mine  that 
upon  explosion  produces  a crater  the  radius  of  which  is 
less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


ally  understood  that  the  excavation  so  named  is  in  actual 
course  of  exploitation;  otherwise  some  qualifying  term 
like  abandoned  is  required.  No  occurrence  of  ore  is  des- 
ignated as  a mine  unless  something  has  been  done  to  de- 
velop it  by  actual  mining  operations.  There  are  certain 
excavations  .which  are  called  neither  mines  nor  quar- 
ries, as,  for  instance,  places  where  clay  is  being  dug  out 
for  bricKs;  such  places  are  frequently  (especially  in 
England)  called  pits,  and  also  openworks.  With  few 
and  not  easily  specified  exceptions,  a quarry  is  a place 
where  building-stone,  or  building-materials  of  any  kind 
(as  lime,  cement,  etc.),  are  being  got ; a mine , where  coal, 
ore,  or  some  useful  mineral  is  in  the  process  of  exploita- 
tion. The  term  mine  includes  excavations  designated 
by  the  French  as  mines,  as  well  as  some  of  those  called 
by  them  minieres ; quarry  is  the  equivalent  of  the  French 
earn  re.  The  term  mine  is  sometimes  extended  in  use  to 
include  the  ores  as  well  as  the  excavation. 

And  alle  be  it  that  men  fynden  gode  Dyamandes  in 
Ynde,  zit  nathelesmen  fynden  hem  more  comounly  upon 
the  Roches  in  the  See,  and  upon  Hilles  where  the  Myne  of 
Gold  is.  Mandevillc,  Travels,  p.  158. 

I would  not  wed  her  for  a mine  of  gold. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2.  92. 

2.  Milit. : (a)  A subterraneous  gallery  or  passage 
dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a fortification, 
for  the  lodgment  of  a quantity  of  powder  or 
” other  explosive  to  be  used  in  blowing  up  the 
works.  ( h ) Such  an  excavation  when  charged 
with  an  explosive,  or  the  charge  of  explosive 


Section  of  a Mine. 

AIKB,  r;  AB,  crater-opening;  CB,  radius  of  the  crater;  AO, 
radius  of  explosion ; O,  charge ; OD,  OF,  radii  of  rupture. 

used  in  such  a mine,  or  sunk  under  water  in 
operations  of  naval  defense  to  serve  a similar 
purpose  to  mines  on  land.  The  radius  of  explosion 
of  such  a mine  is  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  charge  of  a mine  to  the  edge  of  the  crater;  the  radius 
of  rupture  is  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  curved 
surface  to  which  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  explosion 
extends. 

The  walls  and  ramparts  of  earth,  which  a mine  had 
broaken  and  crumbled,  were  of  prodigious  thicknesse. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  7,  1641. 

With  daring  Feet,  on  springing  Mines  they  tread 
Of  secret  Sulphur,  in  dire  Ambush  laid. 

Congreve , On  the  Taking  of  Namure. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  abounding  source  or  store 
of  anything. 

My  God,  that  art 

The  royal  mine  of  everlasting  treasure. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 

The  Assizes  of  Jerusalem  will  always  remain  a mine  of 
feudal  principles,  and  a treasure  to  scientific  jurists. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  170.  mine-captain  (min'kap^tan), 


mine,  < ML.  minare , open  a mine,  lead  from 
place  to  place,  < LL.  minare , drive  (as  by 
threats),  < L.  minari , threaten,  < mince,  threats : 
see  menace ; cf.  minatory , etc.  In  part  the  verb 
is  due  to  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dig 
a mine  or  pit  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  obtain 
minerals  or  to  make  a blast  for  explosion,  as  in 
a military  mine ; work  in  a mine. 

The  enemy  mined,  and  they  countermined. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  iii.  19. 
2.  To  burrow;  form  a lodgment  by  burrowing: 
as,  the  sand-martin  mines  to  make  a nest. — 3. 
Figuratively,  to  work  in  secret ; work  by  secret 
or  insidious  means. 

Efter  that  liis  manhood  and  his  pyne 

Made  love  witliinne  her  herte  for  to  myne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  677. 

Mining  fraud  shall  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

Saclcville,  Gorboduc,  i.  2. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  make  by  digging  or  burrow- 
ing. 

In  the  time  of  Antecrist,  a Fox  schalle  make  there  his 
trayne,  and  mynen  an  hole,  where  Kyng  Alisandre  leet 
make  the  Zates.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  267. 

Condemned  to  mine  a channelled  way. 

O’er  the  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  dig  away  or  otherwise  remove  the  foun- 
dation from;  undermine;  sap:  as,  to  mine  the 
walls  of  a fort. 

Merke  sythene  over  tlie  mounttez  in-to  his  mayne  londez. 
To  Meloyne  the  mervaylous,  and  myne  doune  the  walles. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  428. 

The  Prussians  arrived,  mined  the  arches,  and  attempted 
to  blow  up  the  bridge,  sentinels  and  all. 

Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Deo.  10, 1820. 

3.  To  dig  mines  under,  for  the  reception  of  ex- 
plosives, as  in  mining  or  engineering  works, 
and  in  military  and  naval  operations. 

Old  Parr  Street  is  mined,  sir,— mined!  And  some 
morning  we  shall  be  blown  into  blazes  — into  blazes,  sir; 
mark  my  words ! Thackeray,  Adventures  of  Philip,  vii. 

There  are  many  places  where  no  sort  of  stationary  mines 
could  possibly  survive  a gale,  and  although  the  waters 
may  be  reported  as  mined  in  ail  directions,  a bold  test 
would  show  them  to  be  clear  of  such  dangers. 

N.  A.  Ren.,  CXLI.  274. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  or 
secret  methods. 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  148. 


4.  An  excavation  made  by  an  insect,  as  a leaf- 
miner.— 5.  A mineral.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 6.  Ore. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Take  the  myn  of  antymony  aforeseid,  and  make  therof 
al  so  sotil  a poudre  as  3e  kan. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  10. 

Thus,  with  Cleveland  ironstone  containing  after  calci- 
nation some  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  about  11  cwts.  of  lime- 
stone are  usually  requisite  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  or  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  mine  used. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  297. 


Bending  friends  asunder, 

Dividing  families,  betraying  counsels, 

Whispering  false  lies,  or  mining  men  with  praises. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpoue,  iii.  1. 

mine3t  (min),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  minen,  mynen,  munen, 
< AS.  gemynan , remember,  cf . gemunun,  remem- 
ber: see  min2,  mind L mints,  etc.]  Same  as 
mind1. 

....  The  overseer 

of  a mine. 

mine-chamber  (min'cham,!'ber),  n.  Milit.,  the 
place  where  the  explosive  charge  is  deposited 
in  a mine. 

mine-dial  (imn'dFal),  n.  See  dial,  8. 

mine-mant  (mln'm’an),  n.  A miner. 

I speak  in  other  papers  as  if  there  may  be  avolatile  gold 
in  some  ores  and  other  minerals,  where  the  mine-men  do 
not  And  anything  of  that  metal.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  99. 

mineont,  it.  An  obsolete  form  of  minion1. 


Common  mine  (milit.).  a mine  in  which  the  radius  of  the  EDhST  (miner),  n.  [X  ME.  minour.mynour,  my- 


crater,  or  circular  opening  produced  by  the  explosion,  is 
equal  to  the  line  of  least  resistance  — that  is,  the  shortest 
line  from  the  center  of  the  charge  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — Contact  mine,  a submarine  mine  designed  to 
be  exploded  by  contact  with  a ship's  bottom  or  side.— 
Electrical  mine,  a charge  or  series  of  charges  of  ex- 
plosive used  for  mining  and  exploded  by  electricity  ■ a 


nor,  < OF.  minour,  menour,  F.  mineur,  < ML. 
minator  (cf.  Sjj.  minero  - Pg.  mineiro,  < ML. 
minarius),  a miner,  < minare,  mine : see  mine2, 
i>.]  1.  One  who  mines;  a person  engaged  in 

digging  for  metals  or  minerals,  or  in  forming  a 
military  or  other  mine. 


mineral 

Myncrs  of  marbull  ston  & mony  other  thinges. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1532. 
2.  In  zool.,  an  insect  that  mines:  chiefly  in  com- 
* position:  as,  aleaf-mner— Miners’  inch.  S eeinchi. 
mineral  (min'e-ral),  n.  and  a.  [=  X).  mineraal 
= G.  Sw.  Dan.  mineral,  < OF.  mineral,  F.  mine- 
ral = Sp.  Pg.  mineral  = It.  minerale,  a mineral, 
< ML.  minerale,  also  minorale,  a mineral,  ore, 
also  a mine  (c_ten  in  pi.  mineralia,  minoralia,  > 
OF.  minerailles,  minerals),  prop.  neut.  of  mine- 
rals, adj.  (which,  however,  occurs  much  later 
than  the  noun),  < minera,  mineria  (after  Rom.), 
prop,  minaria,  minarium,  a mine,  also  a mineral 
P It.  Sp.  minera  = OF.  miniere,  a mine,  F.  mi- 
niere,  > G.  miner,  a mineral,  ore),  fem.  and  neut. 
respectively  of  an  adj.  minarius,  pertaining  to 
a mine  (as  a noun,  minarius,  m.,  a miner:  see 
miner),  eqniv.  to  mina,  a mine,  < minare,  mine, 
open  a mine:  see  mine2.']  I.  n.  1.  Any  con- 
stituent of  the  earth’s  crust ; more  specifically, 
an  inorganic  body  occurring  in  nature,  homo- 
geneous and  having  a definite  chemical  com- 
position which  can  be  expressed  by  a chemi- 
cal formula,  and  further  having  certain  distin- 
guishing physical  characters.  A mineral  is  in  al- 
most every  case  a solid  body,  and,  if  it  has  been  formed 
under  suitable  conditions,  it  has,  besides  its  definite  chem- 
ical composition,  a definite  molecular  structure,  which  is 
exhibited  externally  in  its  crystalline  foim  and  also  inter- 
nally in  its  cleavage,  its  behavior  with  respect  to  light 
(optical properties), heat-propagation, electricity,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  other  characters,  which  may  belong  to  it 
even  when  amorphous  (though  sometimes  modified  by 
crystallization),  as  specific  gravity,  hardness,  fracture,  te- 
nacity, luster,  color,  fusibility,  etc.  A certain  variation 
in  physical  characters  is  consistent  with  the  identity  of 
a mineral  species,  but  if  the  same  substance,  as  calcium 
carbonate  in  calcite  and  in  aragonite,  occurs  in  two  or 
more  groups  of  crystals  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
same  fundamental  form,  each  is  ranked  as  a distinct  spe- 
cies. A difference  in  specific  gravity  and  in  some  other 
physical  characters  usually  accompanies  the  difference  in 
crystallization.  How  great  a variation  in  chemical  com- 
position, as  by  isomorphous  replacement,  is  consistent 
with  the  identity  of  a single  mineral  species  is  a point 
about  which  opinion  differs : some  authors  treat  the  garnets 
(all  of  which  have  the  same  form  and  the  same  general 
formula)  as  a group  of  related  species,  and  others  as  vari- 
eties of  a single  species.  Chemical  compounds  formed 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  arts  are  not  regarded  as  min- 
erals; but  where  such  compounds  as  are  already  known 
as  occurring  in  nature  are  thus  formed  they  are  usually 
called  artificial  minerals.  Much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted of  recent  years  to  the  artificial  reproduction  of  min- 
erals, but  almost  solely  as  a matter  of  scientific  interest, 
and  as  throwing  light  on  the  processes  of  nature. 

2f.  A mine. 

His  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1 26. 
Shall  it  not  be  a wild  fig  in  a wall, 

Or  fired  brimstone  in  a miner  oil? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  vi. 
Acidiferous  mineral.  See  acidiferous  — Adipocere 
mineral.  See  adipocere  — .ffithiops  mineralt.  See 
azthiaps. — Agaric,  bezoar,  chameleon,  etc.,  mineral 
See  the  qualifying  words.  — Altered  mineral,  one  which 
has  undergone  more  or  less  chemical  change  under  the 
processes  of  nature.  The  investigation  of  the  alteration  of 
minerals  and  of  the  pseudomorphous  minerals  (s eepseudo- 
morph  and  pseudomorphistn)  thus  formed  is  a prominent 
branch  of  mineralogy.— Crystal  mineral,  sel  de  prunelle, 
a mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphate.— Mineral- 
deposit,  any  valuable  mass  of  ore.  like  ore-deposit,  it  may 
be  used  with  reference  to  any  mode  of  occurrence  of  ore, 
whether  having  the  characters  of  a true,  segregated,  or 
gash  vein,  or  of  any  other  form  in  which  ores  are  found  oc- 
curring. See  ore-deposit. — Torbane  Hill  mineral.  Same 
as  Boghead  coal  (which  see,  under  coal). 

II.  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of 
a mineral  as  defined  above;  obtained  from  a 
mineral  or  minerals;  belonging  to  the  class  of 
minerals;  consisting  of  minerals:  as,  a mineral 
substance ; the  mineral  kingdom.  Coal  dng  from 
the  earth  is  sometimes  called  mineral  coal,  to  distinguish 
it  from  charcoal,  which  is  artificially  prepared  by  charring 
wood. 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 

Of  mineral  treasure. 

Sir  R.  Blaclcmore,  Creation,  iii. 
2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral  mat- 
ter: as,  mineral  waters;  a mineral  spring. — 
Mineral  acids,  a name  given  to  sulphuric,  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.— Mineral  alkali.  Same  as  soda. — 
Mineral  Dlaek,  an  impure  variety  of  carbon,  of  gray- 
black  color,  sometimes  used  as  a pigment.— Mineral 
blue.  See  blue. — Mineral  candle.  See  candle.—  Min- 
eral caoutchouc,  a variety  of  bitumen,  intermediate 
between  the  harder  and  softer  kinds.  It  sometimes 
much  resembles  india-rubber  in  its  softness  and  elastici- 
ty, hence  its  name.  It  occurs  near  Castleton  in  Derby- 
shire.  Also  called  elaterite.—  Mineral  chameleon.  See 
chameleon. — Mineral  charcoal.  Same  as  mother-of-coal 
(which  see  under  coal).—  Mineral  coal.  See  II.,  1,  and 
coal.  2.— Mineral  cotton,  a fiber  formed  by  allowing  a jet 
of  steam  to  escape  through  a stream  of  liquid  slag,  by  which 
the  slag  is  blown  into  fine  white  threads.  It  is  a poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  is  therefore  suggested  as  a covering  for 
steam-boilers  and  -pipes.  (E.  H.  Knight.)  A variety  with 
short  fiber  is  called  mineral  wool,  and  is  used  as  a non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  a deafening  for  floors  of  buildings,  etc.— 
Mineral  flax.  See  asbestos.— Mineral  gray.  See  qray. 
—Mineral  greens.  See  greeni.—  Mineral  kingdom 


mineral 

that  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  natural  objects 
which  consists  of  minerals  or  inorganic  bodies,  and  of 
which  mineralogy  is  the  science,  as  distinguished  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. — Mineral  oil.  Same 
as  kerosene.—  Mineral  pitch,  a solid  sof  tish  bitumen.  See 
asphaltum,  and  elastic  mineral  pitch,  under  elastic. — Min- 
eral salt,  a salt  of  a mineral  acid.— Mineral  solution, 
arsenical  liquor,  or  liquor  potassse  arsenitis.—  Mineral 
tallow.  Same  as  hatchettin,  1. — Mineral  tar,  in  mineral. , 
bitumen  of  the  consistency  of  tar.  See  maltha  and  bitu- 
men.— Mineral  waters,  a name  given  to  certain  spring- 
waters  so  far  impregnated  with  foreign  substances  as  to 
have  a decided  taste  and  a peculiar  operation  on  the  phys- 
ical economy.  The  ingredients  contained  in  the  princi- 
pal mineral  springs  of  the  United  States  are  gases,  carbon- 
ates. sulphates,  chlorids,  oxid  of  iron,  and  silica.  Mineral 
waters  may  in  most  cases  be  imitated  artificially. — Min- 
eral wax.  Same  as  ozocerite. — Mineral  wool.  See  min- 
eral cotton. — Mineral  yellow,  a pigment  made  of  oxid 
and  chlorid  of  lead,  obtained  by  digesting  powdered  lith- 
arge in  a solution  of  common  salt,  washing,  drying,  and 
fusing  the  product.  Also  known  as  Turner's  yellow,  Mont- 
pellier yellow,  Cassel  yellow,  patent  yellow. 

mineral-dresser  (min' e-ral- dresser),  n.  A 
small  machine  for  trimming  geological  speci- 
mens. It  consists  of  a strong  frame  with  two  opposed 
chisels,  between  which  the  specimen  is  placed ; one  of  the 
chisels,  after  being  adjusted  at  the  proper  distance,  re- 
mains fixed,  while  the  other,  which  is  attached  to  a lever 
worked  by  a screw,  is  pressed  with  great  force  against  it. 

mineral-holder  (min'e-ral-koFder),  n.  A de- 
vice for  exposing  small  pieces  of  stone,  ores, 
etc.,  under  a microscope.  It  consists  of  two 
clamps  or  spindles  pivoted  so  that  the  object 
held  in  them  can  be  revolved  readily, 
mineralisable,  mineralisation,  etc.  See  min- 
eralizable,  etc. 

mineralist  (min'e-ral-ist),  n.  [<  F.  mineraliste 
= It.  miner alistci ; as  mineral  + -isf]  One 
who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  minerals;  a min- 
eralogist. 

It  is  the  part  of  a mineralist  both  to  discover  new  mines 
and  to  work  those  that  are  already  discovered. 

Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms,  Proemial  Discourse. 

A mine-digger  may  meet  with  a gem  or  a mineral  which 
he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till  he  shews  it  a jeweller 
or  a mineralist.  Boyle. 

mineralizable  (min'e-ral-i-za-bl),  a . [<  min- 
eralize + - able .]  Capable  of  being  mineralized. 
Also  spelled  mineralisable. 

mineralization  (min  'e-ral-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
mineralisation  = Sp.  mineralization  = Pg.  mine- 
ralisagao  = It.  mineralizzazione ; as  mineralize 
+ - ation . ] The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing ; 
the  process  of  converting  or  being  converted 
into  a mineral,  as  a metal  into  an  oxid,  sul- 
phuret,  or  other  ore.  The  conversion  of  vegetable 
matter  into  coal  is  not  properly  mineralization,  although 
sometimes  so  called.  Proper  mineralization  of  vegetable 
matter  does  take  place,  however,  as  when  wood  is  converted 
into  opal,  or  becomes  silicifled,  as  very  frequently  happens 
under  certain  conditions.  This  is  commonly  and  properly 
called  fo8silization  or  petrifaction,  and  more  rarely  miner- 
alization. Also  spelled  mineralisation. 

Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply  that  the  mineralization 
must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity,  for  stems  of  a 
soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a most  perishable  na- 
ture, are  preserved  in  flint. 

^ Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  I.  92. 

mineralize  (min'e-ral-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  min- 
eralized, ppr.  mineralizing . [=  F.  miniraliser  = 
Bp.  Pg.  mineralizar  = It.  miner alizzare ; as  min- 
eral + -ize.]  I.  trans.  To  change  from  the 
metallic  character  to  that  of  an  ore.  Thus  tin, 
a white  metal,  becomes  veiy  dark-colored  and  unmetallic 
in  appearance  when  mineralized  by  oxygen,  as  it  is  in  the 
common  ore  of  that  metal. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  on  a mineralogical  excur- 
sion; make  an  excursion  with  the  view  of  col- 
lecting minerals. 

* _ Also  spelled  mineralise. 

mineralizer  (min'e-ral-i-zer),  re.  A substance 
or  agent  that  mineralizes ; a substance  that 
combines  with  a metal  to  form  an  ore.  The 
principal,  mineralizer  is  sulphur,  and  combinations  of  the 
metals  with  this  substance  form  the  most  common  ores, 
especially  at  some  depth  below  the  surface.  Near  the  sur- 
face the  sulphureted  ores  are  usually  found  to  have  been 
changed  to  oxids.and  carbonates.  Some  metals  (as  tin) 
are  almost  exclusively  mineralized  by  oxygen ; others  (as 
iron)  are  extensively  mineralized  by  both  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur. Arsenic,  antimony,  and  chlorin  are  other  important 
mineralizers.  Some  metals  (as  silver)  exist  in  combina- 
tions containing  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  all  com- 
bined with  the  metal  to  form  one  mineral  species.  Also 
spelled  mineraliser. 

Silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  are  obtained  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  form  of  ores— that  is,  in  combina- 
tion with  a mineralizer,  of  which  the  most  common  one  is 
sulphur. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  81. 

mineralogic  (min//e-ra-loj'ik),  a.  [=  F.  minera- 
logique  = Sp.  mineraidgico  = Pg.  mineralogico ; 
as  mineralogy  + -ic.]  Same  as  mineralogical. 

mineralogical  (min"e-ra-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  min- 
eralogic + -al.]  Pertaining  to  mineralogy  or 
the  science  of  minerals:  as,  a mineralogical 
table. 
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mineralogically(mm,/e-ra-loj'i-kal-i ),«(?«.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of,  or  with  reference 
to,  mineralogy. 

mineralogist  (min-e-ral'o-jist),  n.  [=  F.  mi- 
neralogiste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mineralogista ; as  min- 
eralog-y  + -ist.]  1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  minerals,  or  one  who  treats  or  dis- 
courses of  the  properties  of  mineral  bodies. 

The  exactest  mineraloyists  have  rejected  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  it  1. 

2.  In  conch.,  a eonchologist  or  carrier-shell; 
any  member  of  the  family  Xenophoridai  (or 
Phoridce).  See  cut  under  carrier-shell. 
mineralogize  (min-e-ral'o-jiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mineratogized,  ppr.  miner  alogizing.  [<  min- 
eralog-y  + -ize.]  To  collect  mineralogical  spe- 
cimens ; study  mineralogy. 

He  was  botanizing  or  mineraloyizmy  with  O’Toole’s 
chaplain.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Ennui,  xi. 

mineralogy  (mm-e-ral'o-ji),  n.  [<  F.  minera- 
logie  (>  Sp.  mineralogia’=  Pg.  It.  mineralogia), 
for  * miner  oiologie,  < mineral,  mineral,  4-  Gr. 
-Xoyia,  < ttyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  mineral  spe- 
cies (see  mineral),  which  teaches  how  to  char- 
acterize, distinguish,  and  classify  them,  and 
which  investigates  their  occurrence  in  nature 
with  reference  to  their  mode  of  formation  (par- 
agenesis)  and  the  alteration  which  they  may 
have  undergone.  Taken  broadly,  it  includes  also,  as  a 
branch,  lithology,  the  object  of  which  is  the  investigation 
of  minerals  in  their  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  rock- 
masses.  The  investigation  of  rock-masses  with  respect  to 
their  history  or  occurrence  as  parts  of  the  crust  of  tire  earth 
belongs  to  geology.— Chemical  mineralogy,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals,  their  meth- 
od of  formation,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  when  acted 
upon  chemically  either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  nature. — 
Descriptive  mineralogy,  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
mineralogy  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  of  mineral  species. — Deter- 
minative mineralogy,  that  branch  of  the  science  of  min- 
eralogy which  has  as  itsobject  the  determination  of  mineral 
species  by  means  of  appropriately  arranged  tables,  based 
upon  their  physical  and  chemical  characters.  — Physical 
mineralogy,  the  science  of  the  physical  properties  of 
minerals— that  is,  of  their  properties  as  related  to  cohe- 
sion, heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.  It  includes,  as  special 
branches,  crystallography  and  optical  mineralogy. 

Minerva  (mi-ner'  vii),  n.  [L.  Minerva,  OL. 
Menerva,  Etruscan  Menerfa;  prob.,  with  forma- 
tive -va,  (.  *menes-  = Gr.  pevog,  mind,  spirit, 
force,  etc.,<  y men-,  think,  as  found  in  men(t-)s, 
mind,  meminisse,  remember,  etc. : see  mind 1, ».] 
In  Bom.  myth.,  one  of  the  three  chief  divinities, 
the  other  two  being  Jupiter  and  Juno.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  cult  of  all  three  was  the  great  temple  on  the 
Capitoline  HilL  Minerva  was  a virgin,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  the  supreme  god,  and  hence  was  identified,  as  the 
Romans  came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture,  with  the  Greek  Athene  (or  Athena),  or  Pallas, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  of  war.  and  of  the  liberal  arts.  Like 
Athene,  M inerva  was  represented  in  art  with  a grave  and 
majestic  countenance,  armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and 
spear,  and  wearing  long  full  drapery,  and  on  her  breast 
the  tegis.  See  cut  under  Athene.—  Bird  of  Minerva,  the 
owl.— Minerva  Press,  a printing-press  formerly  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  London ; also,  a class  of  ultra-sentimental 
novels,  remarkable  for  their  intricate  plots,  published  from 
about  1790  to  1810  at  this  press,  and  other  productions  of 
similar  character. 

minervalt  (mi-ncr'val),  n.  [<  F.  minerval,  tui- 
tion fees,  < L.  minerval,  a gift  in  return  for  in- 
struction, < Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom: 
see  Minerva.]  Entrance-money  given  for  teach- 
ing. Bailey,  1731. 

The  chief  minerval  which  he  bestowed  upon  that  society. 

Bp.  Hactcet,  Abp.  Williams,  I.  96. 

Dlineryt  (ml'ner-i),  re.  [<  mine2-  + -cry.]  Mines 
collectively;  a mining  district  or  its  belong- 
ings ; a quarry. 

Neere  this  we  were  shew’d  a hill  of  alume,  where  is  one 
of  the  best  mineries,  yielding  a considerable  revenue. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645. 

minette  (mi-net'),  re.  [F.]  A kind  of  syenite 
in  which  brown  mica  is  very  prominent, 
minevert,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  miniver. 
ming1  (ming),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  minged,  older 
forms  meint,  ment.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  minge, 
meng;  < ME.  mingen,  mengen,  myngen  (pp.  meng- 
ed,  meynd,  meint,  meynt),  < AS.  mengan  = OS. 
mengian  = OFries.  mengia,  menzia  = D.  MLG. 
mengen  = OHG.  mengan,  MUG.  G.  mengen  — 
Icel.  menga  = Sw.  manga  — Dan.  mange,  mix, 
mingle;  associated  with  AS.  gemang,  gemong, 
a mingled  throng,  crowd,  assembly  (whenco  on 
gemang,  on  gemong,  or  simply  gemang,  gemong, 
among:  see  among),  = G.  gemenge,  a crowd  (see 
mong1),  from  a root  not  found  outside  of  Teut., 
unless  it  be  a nasalized  form  with  diff.  vowel  of 
the  root  of  mix,  which  is  improbable.  No  con- 
nection with  many  can  be  made  out.  Hence 
’<■■.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  mix;  mingle. 


mingle 

Of  erthe  and  eir  hit  is  mad  i-medelet  to-gedere, 

With  wynt  and  with  watur  ful  wittiliche  i-meint. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  4. 
Take  juce  of  henbane 

With  soure  aysell,  and  hem  togeder  mengeth. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 
And  so  together  he  would  minge  his  pride  and  povertee. 

Kendall' 8 Poems  (1577),  G 1.  ( Nares .) 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themis 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal,  July. 

2.  To  trouble ; disturb. 

II.  intrans . To  mix;  mingle. 

With  the  Scottis  gan  he  menge,  and  stifly  stode  in  stoure. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  298. 
Which  never  mings 
With  other  stream. 

Sir  A.  Gorge,  tr.  of  Lucan.  {Nares.) 
# [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
mingen.  [Also  minge;  < ming1,  v.~\  Mixture. 

Like  the  ore  in  the  ile  Choos,  which  is  pure  in  the  minge 
but  dross  in  the  furnace. 

Greene,  Tritameron  of  Love  (1587). 

ming2t  (ming),  v.  [Also  minge;  < ME.  mingen, 
mengen,  mungen,  munegen,  < AS.  mynegian,  rnyn- 
gian,  gemynegian  (cf.  OHG.  bi-munigdn),  bring 
to  mind,  have  in  mind,  myne,  mind,  gemyne, 
mindful,  < gemunan,  remember  (see  mine 3); 
mixed  in  ME.  with  AS.  myndgian,  gemyndgian, 
bear  in  mind,  put  in  mind,  < gemynd,  mind : see 
mind1.]  I.  trans.  To  speak  of ; mention;  tell; 
relate.  . 

Hee  minges  his  metyng  amonges  hem  all, 

And  what  it  might  beetoomeane  the  menne  gan  hee  ask. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 839. 
Could  never  man  work  thee  a worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  thy  father’s  odious  name. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  iL  80. 

n.  intrans.  To  speak ; tell ; talk ; discourse. 

Than  tid  on  a time  as  this  tale  minges, 

That  WiUiam  went  til  this  gardin  his  wo  fort  slake. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 787. 

mingle  (ming'gl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  mingled,  ppr. 
mingling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mingil,  mengle ; 
< ME.  *mengelen  (not  found)  = D.  mengelcn  = 
MHG.  G.  mengeln , in  comp,  vermengeln , mingle ; 
freq.  of  ming^.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  mix;  blend; 
combine  intimately;  form  a combination  of. 
They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall. 

Mat.  xvii.  34. 

We’ll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2.  113. 
I should  advise  all  Englisli-men  that  intend  to  travell 
into  Italy,  to  mingle  their  wine  with  water. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  96. 
He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  mingled  incre- 
dulity and  mortification. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  165. 

2.  To  form  by  mixing  or  blending;  combine  the 
parts  or  ingredients  of;  compound  or  concoct. 

Men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink.  Isa.  v.  22. 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew. 

Milton,  Com  us,  L 994. 

3.  To  bring  into  relation  or  association;  connect 
or  conjoin. 

Those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old. 

Shah.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  238. 
I owe  you  so  much  of  my  health,  as  I would  not  mingle 
you  in  any  occasion  of  impairing  it.  Donne,  Letters,  vi. 

4.  To  confuse ; impair  or  spoil  by  mixture  with 
something. 

This  is  the  mark  at  the  which  the  devil  shooteth,  to 
evacuate  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  mingle  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  supper.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a mingled  imper- 
fect virtue.  ' Rogers,  Sermons. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Mingle,  Mix,  Blend.  Mingle  and  mix  are 
often  quite  synonymous;  where  they  differ,  mix  is  likely 
to  be  found  to  indicate  a more  complete  loss  of  individu- 
ality by  that  which  is  joined  with  something  else.  Elend 
vividly  suggests  the  joining  of  two  or  more  colors  to  form 
a third,  and  so  a passing  of  two  or  more  sounds,  qualities, 
or  the  like  into  each  other  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a 
result  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  each. 

ii.  intrans . 1.  To  be  or  become  joined,  com- 
bined, or  mixed;  enter  into  combination  or  in- 
timate relation : as,  to  mingle  with  society ; oil 
and  water  will  not  mingle. 

What,  girl ! though  grey 

Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown,  yet  ha’  we 
A brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8.  19. 
I heard  the  wrack, 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  453. 

2.  To  be  formed  by  mixing  or  blending.  [Rare.] 

The  sun  doth  stand 

Beneath  the  mingling  line  of  night  and  day. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  39. 

=Syn.  Seel. 
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minglet  (ming'gl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  men- 
gle;  < mingle,  v.]  A mixture;  a medley;  a 
jumble. 

Acervatim,  adverb,  on  heapes,  without  ordre,  in  a men- 
{jle.  Eliot , Diet.,  1559.  (Fares. ) 

Trumpeters  . . . 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 

Shale.,  A-  and  C.,  iv.  8.  37. 

mingleablet  (ming'gl- a -bl),  a.  [<  mingle  + 
- able .]  Capable  of  being  mingled;  miscible. 

Merely  by  the  fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convenient  ves- 
sels, be  reduced  . . . into  a thin  liquor  like  water,  and 
mingleable  with  it.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  529. 

mingledly  (ming'gld-li),  adv.  In  a mixed  man- 
ner; confusedly. 

mingle-mangle  (ming'gl-mang//gl),  v.  t.  [A  va- 
ried redupl.  of  mingle,  «.]  To  confuse ; jumble 
together. 

How  pitteous  then  mans  best  of  wit  is  martyr’d, 

In  barbrous  manner  tatter’d,  torne,  and  quarter'd, 

So  mingle-mangled,  and  so  hack’t  and  hewd. 

J.  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Wares.) 

mingle-manglet  (ming'  gl-mang^gl),  n.  [A 
varied  redupl.  of  mingle,  «.]  A confused  mix- 
ture; a medley. 

Made  a mingle-mangle  and  a hotch-potch  of  it. 

Latimer,  Sermons,  fol.  49  b.  (Wares.) 
Thou  mayst  conceipt  what  mingle-mangle 
Among  this  people  every  where  did  iangle. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartass  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

mingle-manglert  (ming'gl-mang//gler),  n.  One 
who  mixes  and  confuses  things ; a blundering 
meddler. 

There  be  leaveners  still,  and  mingle-manglers,  that  have 
soured  Christ’s  doctrine  with  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

minglement  (ming'gl-ment),  n.  [<  mingle  + 
- ment. ] The  act  of  mingling,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing mixed. 

mingler  (ming'gler),  n.  One  who  mingles  or 
mixes. 

Mingrelian  (ming-gre'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Min- 
grelia  (see  def.)  + -an.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mingrelia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  formerly  a 
principality  and  now  a part  of  Caucasia,  Russia. 

ii.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mingrelia. 
miniardt,  a.  See  migniard. 
miniardizet,  »■  and  v.  See  migniardise. 
miniate  (min'i-at),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  miniated, 
ppr.  miniating.  [<  L.  miniatus,  pp.  of  miniare 
(>  It.  miniare = Sp.  miniar),  color  with  red  lead, 
< minium,  red  lead:  see  minium .]  To  paint  or 
tinge  with  or  as  with  minium ; rubricate. 

All  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  [of  the  11  Gesta 
Romanorum  "]  are  miniated  with  a pen. 

T.  Warton,  Illst.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii. 

miniate  (min'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  miniatus,  pp.  of  mi- 
niare: see  miniate,  «.]  Of  the  color  of  minium, 
miniatous  (min'i-a-tus),  a.  [<  miniate  + -ous.] 
In  entom.,  miniate. 

miniature  (min'i-a-tur  or  min'i-tur),  n.  and  a. 
[<  I’,  miniature  — Sp.  Pg.  miniatu'ra,  < It.  mini- 
atura,  (.  miniare,  < L.  miniare,  paint  in  min- 
ium: see  miniate,  v.\  I.  n.  1.  A painting,  gen- 
erally a portrait,  of  very  small  dimensions, 
usually  executed  in  water-colors,  but  some- 
times in  oil,  on  ivory,  vellum,  or  paper  of  a 
thick  and  fine  quality. 

A briorht  salmon  flesh-tint  which  she  had  originally  hit 
upon  while  executing  the  miniature  of  a young  officer. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  x. 

Hence — 2.  Anything  represented  on  a greatly 
reduced  scale. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to  have 
the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in  each  of  these 
bubbles  set  forth  the  miniature  of  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  huniaiLglife ; an  epic  poem 
is  the  draught  at  length.  Dryden,  Aineid,  Ded. 

3.  A greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

We  may  reasonably  presume  it  [Eden]  to  have  been  the 
earth  in  miniature.  Bp.  Horne,  Works,  IV.  ii. 

The  revolution  through  which  English  literature  has 
been  passing,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  Scott, 
may  be  seen  in  miniature  within  the  compass  of  his  [Dry- 
den’sj  volumes.  Macaulay,  John  Dryden. 

4f.  Red  letter;  lettering  in  red  lead  or  ver- 
milion. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  min- 
iature, hers  [the  Virgin’s]  ought  to  shine  in  gold. 

Hiclces,  Sermons,  ii. 

5f.  Anything  small  or  on  a small  scale. 

There’s  no  miniature 
In  her  fair  face,  but  is  a copious  theme 
Which  would,  discoursed  at  large  of,  make  a volume. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Florence,  v.  3. 
II.  a.  On  a small  scale ; much  reduced  from 
natural  size. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow. 

And  make  a miniature  creation  grow. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i. 
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> In  this  cave  . . . nearly  the  whole  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  made  up  of  miniature  rails,  and  repetitions  of  win- 
dow fronts  or  facades. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  116. 
miniature  (min'i-a-tur  or  min'i-tur),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  miniatured,  ppr.  miniaturing.  [<  min- 
iature, ».]  To  represent  or  depict  on  a small 
scale.  [Rare.] 

miniaturist  (min'i-a-tur-ist  or  min'i-tur-ist),  n. 
[<  P.  miniaturiste  — Sp.  Pg.  miniaiurista ; as 
miniature  + 4st.\  One  who  paints  miniatures ; 
an  illuminator  of  manuscripts,  or  a painter  of 
small  pictures,  especially  portraits. 

The  famous  miniaturist  Jean  Foucquet  of  Tours  was 
named  the  king’s  [Louis  XI. ’sj  enlumineur. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  523. 

minibus  (min'i-bus),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  min(or), 
less,  or  min(imus),  least,  + E.  ( omn)ibus.]  A 
cab  or  small  four-wheeled  carriage  resembling 
an  omnibus. 

Minie  ball  (min-i-a'  bal).  The  conical  ball, 
with  hollow  base,  used  with  the  Minie  rifle. 
Minie  rifle.  See  rifle. 

minifer-pin,  n.  Same  as  minikin,  2.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

minify  (min'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  minified, 
ppr.  minifying.  [Irreg.,  after  the  analogy  of 
magnify,  < L.  minor,  minus,  less,  + -ficare,  make: 
see  minor,  minus,  min2,  and  -fy.]  1.  To  make 
little  or  less;  make  small  or  smaller;  lessen; 
diminish. 

I think  we  can  scarcely  now  estimate  the  minifying  con- 
sequences of  closing  all  outlook  beyond  this  world. 

F.  P.  Cobb,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  74. 

2.  To  make  of  less  value  or  importance;  treat 
as  of  slight  worth ; slight;  depreciate. 

Is  a man  magnified  or  minified  by  considering  himself 
as  under  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxcviL 
_ In  both  senses  opposed  to  magnify. 
minikin  (min'i-kin),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
miniJcen,  minnildn,  minniken,  minnekin;  < MD. 
minneken,  minnekyn,  a little  darling,  a cupid,  < 
minne,  love,  + dim.  -kin : see  minne 2 and  -kin. 
Cf.  minx 1,  minion L The  later  senses  (2.  3,  4) 
depend  on  the  adj.]  I.  n.  If.  A fine  mincing 
lass.  Kennett  MS.  ( Halliwell .) — 2.  Apinofthe 
smallest  sort.  Also  called  minifer-pin.  Halli- 
well.— 3.  The  second  size  of  splints  used  in 
making  matches. — 4t.  A small  sort  of  gut- 
string formerly  used  in  the  lute  and  viol,  and 
various  other  stringed  instruments : it  was  prop- 
erly the  treble  string  of  a lute  or  fiddle. 

His  Lordship  was  no  good  musician,  for  he  would  peg 
the  minikin  so  high  that  it  cracked. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  147.  (Davies.) 
A fiddler— a miniken  tickler. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 
This  day  Mr.  Caesar  told  me  a pretty  experiment  of  his, 
of  angling  with  a minnikin,  a gut  string  varnished  over, 
which  keeps  it  from  swelling. 

Pepys,  Diary,  March  18,  1667. 

II.  t a.  Small;  fine;  delicate;  dainty. 

Mingherlina  [It.],  a daintie  lasse,  a minnikin  smirking 
wench.  Florio. 

And,  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6.  45. 

minim  (min'im),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  minime  = Sp. 
minimo  = Pg.  It.  minimo,  least  (as  a noun,  F. 
minime  = Sp.  minima  = Pg.  It.  minima,  ML. 
minima,  a note  in  music),  < L.  minimus  (fern,  mi- 
nima), least;  superb,  with  compar.  minor,  less, 
used  t o supply  the  comparison  of  parvus,  small, 
a positive  form  of  the  root  min-  not  being  in 
use;  = AS.  min,  etc.,  less:  see  min2.  Cf.  mini- 
mum, minimus,  minor,  etc.]  I.  a.  Very  small; 
diminutive;  pygmy. 

They  [pygmies]  disentangle  their  endear’d  embrace. 
And  tow’rd  the  King  and  gueBts  that  sat  aghast 
Turned  round  each  minim  prettiness  of  face. 

Tennant,  Anster  Fair,  vi.  60. 
Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride. 

J.  B.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

II.  n.  1.  A very  diminutive  man  or  being. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature,  some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence. 

Milton,  P.  T,.,  vii,  482. 

Minims,  the  tenants  of  an  atom. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cxv. 

2.  [cop.]  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  founded 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paola,  confirmed  by  Pope  Sixtus 
TV.,  and  again  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  under  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Ordo  Minimorum  Ere- 
mitarum  S.  Francisci  de  Paula”  (order  of  the 
least  hermits  of  St.  Francis  of  Paola).  Members 
of  this  order,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Franciscan  vows, 
were  pledged  to  the  observance  of  a perpetual  Lent. 
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3.  In  musical  notation,  a note  equivalent  in  time- 
value  to  one  half  of  a semibreve : it  is  now  also 
called  a lialf-note,  but  in  early  medieval  music 
it  was  the  shortest  note  used.  Also  minima. — 
4f.  A short  poem. 

Pardon  thy  shepheard,  mongst  so  many  layes 
As  he  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  dayes, 

To  make  one  minime  of  thy  poore  handmayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  28. 
5.  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  generally  re- 
garded as  about  equal  to  one  drop.  It  is  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a fluidrachm.  See  apothecaries’ 
measure,  under  measure. — 6f.  A small  size  of 
type,  now  called  minion. 
minima1  (mm'i-mii),  w.  [ML.]  Same  as  Minim,  3. 
minima2,  n.  Plural  of  minimum. 
minimal  (min'i-mal),  a.  [<  minim,  minimum,  + 
*-al.]  Least  or  smallest ; of  minimum  amount, 
quantity,  or  degree ; also,  pertaining  or  related 
to  a minimum. 

Such  changes  are,  however,  quite  minimal  in  amount  so 
long  as  the  given  presentations  are  not  conspicuously  agree, 
able  or  disagreeable.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  43. 

The  positions  of  the  loads  corresponding  to  the  maximal 
and  minimal  values  of . . . and  their  numeric  values,  etc. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXVI.  237. 

minimentt  (min'i-ment),  n.  An  obsolete  vari- 
ant of  muniment. 

minimificence  (min-i-mif 'i-sena), n.  [<  L.  mini- 
mus, least,  + -ficentia,  after  "magnificence,  q.  v.] 
The  opposite  of  magnificence.  [Rare.] 

When  all  your  magnificences  and  my  minimificences  are 
finished.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  122. 

minimisation,  minimise.  See  minimization, 
minimize. 

Minimite  (min'i-mlt),  a.  [<  Minim,  2,  + -ite2.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Minims,  an  order  of 
monks.  See  Minim,  2.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  695. 
minimitude  (min'i-mi-tud),  n.  [<  L.  minimus, 
least  (see  minimum),  + -itude,  as  in  magnitude."] 
The  opposite  of  magnitude.  [Rare.] 

These  nuclei  are  so  small  that  it  seems  almost  a con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  speak  of  iheir  magnitude ; rather 
one  might  say  their  minimitude,  for  it  requires  the  higher 
powers  of  the  best  microscopes  to  see  them  and  follow 
out  the  process  of  conjugation. 

Sir  IF.  Turner,  Nature,  XL.  526. 

minimization  (min^i-mi-za'shon),  n.  [<  mini- 
mize + -ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  mini- 
mizing; reduction  to  the  lowest  terms  or  pro- 
portions. Also  spelled  minimisation. 

Similar  minimization  and  multiplication  of  the  repro- 
ductive germs  takes  place  in  bacteria. 

IF.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 306. 

minimize  (min'i-miz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mini- 
mized, ppr.  minimizing.  [<  minim(um)  + -ize.] 
To  reduce  to  a minimum,  or  to  the  lowest  terms 
or  proportions ; make  as  little  or  slight  as  pos- 
sible ; also,  to  depreciate ; treat  slightingly : as, 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  war.  Also  spelled 
minimise. 

We  are  now  . . . witnessing  the  expansion  of  the  mini- 
mized demands  of  the  Conference  at  ( ’onstantinople. 

Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  112. 

She  [Elizabeth]  minimised  the  definition  of  authority. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  324. 

minim-rest  (min'im-rest),  n.  In  musical  nota- 
tion, a rest  or  sign  for  silence  equivalent  in 
time-value  to  a minim.  Its  form  is  — . 
minimum  (min'i-mum),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  mini- 
mum, neut.  of  minimus,  least:  see  minim."]  I. 
n. ; pi.  minima  (-ma).  The  smallest  amount  or 
degree ; the  least  quantity  assignable  in  a given 
case:  opposed  to  maximum;  in  math.,  that 
value  of  a function  less  than  any  neighboring 
values. 

The  prejudice  which  some  persons  have  against  standing 
an  hour  on  the  catasta  to  be  handled  from  head  to  foot  in 
the  minimum  of  clothing.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xiil 

Maxima  and  minima.  See  maximum . 

II.  a.  1.  Of  the  smallest  possible  amount  or 
degree ; least ; smallest : as;  a minimum  charge. 
— 2.  Indicating  or  registering  the  lowest  quan- 
tity or  degree:  as,  a minimum  thermometer. — 
Minimum  sensibile,  the  smallest  or  weakest  impression 
that  can  be  perceived  by  a given  sense. 

Two  impressions  of  sound  and  light  each  of  which  ap- 
proached very  closely  the  minimum,  sensibile  would  be  reck- 
oned as  about  equal.  J.  Sidly,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  45. 

Minimum  thermometer,  a thermometer  so  constructed 
as  to  indicate  the  lowest  temperature  since  its  last  ad- 
j ustment.  See  therm ometer.  — Minimum  value  of  a func- 
tion, in  math.,  the  value  it  has  when  it  ceases  to  decrease, 
and  begins  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  variable: 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  absolute  minimum.—  Minimum 
visibile,  the  smallest  angular  measure  of  which  the  eye 
can  distinguish  the  parts.  It  is  about  half  a minute. 

minimus  (min'i-mus),  n pi.  minimi  (-mi).  [< 
L.  minimus , least : see  minim.']  A being  of  the 
smallest  size.  [Bare.] 
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Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 

You  minimus,  of  hind’ring  knot  grass  made. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  I).,  iii.  2.  329. 
mining  (ml'iiing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mine 2,  v.] 
The  business  or  work  of  a miner:  also  used 
attributively : as,  a mining  engineer;  mining 
tools.— Hydraulic  mining.  See  hydraulic.— Mining 
Claim,  (a)  The  claim  of  a discoverer,  or  of  one  who  has 
taken  possession  of  a mine,  or  unoccupied  ground  sup- 
posed to  contain  a precious  metal  or  mineral,  to  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  work  it,  or  to  a right  of  preemption ; hence, 
generally,  a piece  of  land  supposed  to  contain  a precious 
metal.  (6)  The  area  of  mining-ground  held  under  federal 
or  State  law  by  one  claimant  or  association  by  virtue  of 
one  location  and  entry.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
right  to  follow  a vein  of  ore  beyond  the  line  of  the  boundary 
upon  the  surface,  it  may  be  more  correctly,  though  still 
somewhat  vaguely,  defined  as  a tract  of  mineral  land,  the 
owner  of  which  is  entitled  to  the  surface  rights  and  all 
subjacent  minerals,  together  with  certain  lateral  rights  of 
mining  beyond  the  boundary,  and  subject  to  the  similar 
lateral  rights  of  adjoining  owners.  When  two  veins  con- 
nect or  cross,  priority  of  title  generally  gives  a preference. 
Coal-land  claims  may  be  entered  for  not  exceeding  160 
acres  to  each  individual,  or  320  acres  to  each  association. 
As  to  placer-mining  claims,  see  placer-claim,  under  placer. 
—Mining  district,  engineering,  jurisprudence,  part- 
nership, etc.  See  district,  etc. 
mining  (mi'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  mine 2,  v.]  1. 

Of  burrowing  habits:  as,  the  rabbit  is  a mining 
animal.  Hence — 2.  Insidious;  working  by  un- 
derhand means. 

mining-camp  (ml'ning-kamp),  n.  A tempo- 
rary settlement  for  mining  purposes. 
minion1  (min'yon),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  mineon , mihyon , mynion,  mignion , mignon 
(=  It.  mignone),(  OF.  and  F.  mignon , a favorite, 
darling;  as  adj.,  favorite,  pleasing,  dainty;  < 
OHGr.  minnay  MHO.  minne , memory,  love:  see 
min'*,  mind i.  Cf.  mignonette .]  I.  n.  If.  One 
who  or  that  which  is  beloved;  a favorite;  a 
darling. 

They  must  in  fine  condemned  be  to  dwell 
In  thickes  vnseene,  in  mewes  for  minyons  made. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  118. 
And  Duncan’s  horses,  . . . 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4.  15. 
Man ’s  his  own  Minion;  Man 's  his  sacred  Type ; 

And  for  Man’s  sake  he  loues  his  Workmanship. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

2.  An  intriguing  favorite ; one  who  gains  grace 
by  vile  or  unworthy  means ; a servile  creature. 

Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1.  33. 
It  was  my  chance  one  day  to  play  at  chess 
For  some  few  crowns  with  a minion  of  this  king’s, 

A mean  poor  man  that  only  serv'd  his  pleasures. 

Fletcher , Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

Hence — 3.  Apert  or  saucy  girl  or  woman;  one 
who  is  too  bold  or  forward ; a minx. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sitt  the  bold  Sansloy, 

Fitt  mate  for  such  a mincing  mineon. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  37. 

You’ll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I beat  the  door  down. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  59. 

4.  A small  printing-type,  about  10£  lines  to  the 
inch,  intermediate  between  the  sizes  nonpareil 
(smaller)  and  brevier  (larger). 

This  line  is  printed  in  minion. 

5f.  A type  of  cannon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

A Minion  of  brasse  on  the  summer  decke,  with  two  or 
three  other  pieces.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  167. 

Then  let  us  bring  our  light  artillery, 

Minions,  falc’nets,  and  sakers,  to  the  trench. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  II.,  iii.  3. 

It  was  thought  fitter  for  our  condition  to  build  a vessel 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in  breadth,  to  be  min- 
ion proof,  and  the  upper  deck  musket  proof. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  148. 

n.t  a.  Fine;  trim;  dainty;  delicate. 

On  his  minion  harpe  full  well  playe  he  can. 

Pleasaunte  Pathwaie,  sig.  C.  iiij.  ( Richardson .) 

Yonder  is  a minion  swaine. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  234). 
O mightye  Muse, 

The  mignionst  mayde  of  mounte  Parnasse, 

Ever  verdurde  w*h  flowre  and  grasse. 

Of  sundrye  hews.  Puttenliam,,  Partheniades,  xL 

million2!,  w.  An  obsolete  variant  of  minium. 

Let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  cerusse,  they 
are  but  fewels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a corrupt  soul. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  473. 

minion3  (min'ygn),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertain- 
ed.] The  siftings  of  ironstone  after  calcination 
at  the  iron-furnaces.  Weale. 
minionette  (min-yo-net'),  a.  and  n.  [<  minion 1 
+ -ette.  Cf.  mignonette.']  I.  a.  Diminutive; 
delicate;  dainty. 

His  minionette  face.  Walpole,  Letters,  I.  205.  (Davies.) 

II.  n.  In  printing,  a bastard  body  of  type, 
measuring  about  11£  lines  to  the  inch,  small- 
er than  minion  and  larger  than  nonpareil,  in- 
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tended  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  French  size 
“ body  six  ” of  the  Didot  system : used  by  type- 
founders in  the  United  States  chiefly  for  com- 
bination borders  planned  on  the  Didot  system. 

minioningt  (min'ygn-ing),  n.  [<  minion 1 + 
-ing1.]  Kind  or  affectionate  treatment. 

With  sweete  behaviour  and  soft  minioning. 

Marston  and  Webster , Malcontent,  iv.  3. 

minionizet  (min'yon-Iz),  v.  t.  [<  minion'1-  + 
-ize.]  To  treat  with  partiality;  be  especially 
kind  to;  favor. 

Whom  of  base  groomes  His  grace  did  minimize. 

Davies,  Holy  itoode,  p.  26.  (Davies.) 

minion-like  (mm'yon-lik),  adv.  Like  a minion ; 
finely;  daintily. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their  great- 
grandfather’s  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  well  than 
to  speak  minion-like.  Camden,  Remains,  Languages. 

minionlyt  (min'yon-li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  mynionly;  < minion 1 + -ly2.  ] Same  as  min- 
ion-like. 

lie  wolde  kepe  goodly  horses,  and  live  mynionly  and  ele- 
gantly. Taverner  s Adagies  (1562).  ( Nares .) 

minionship  (min'yon-skip),  n.  [<  minion 1 4- 
-ship.]  The  state  of  being  a minion. 

The  Favourite  Lnines  strengtheneth  himself  more  and 
more  in  his  Minionship.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  17. 

minious  (min'i-us),  a.  [<  minium  + -ous.]  Of 
the  color  of  minium. 

They  hold  the  sea  receiveth  a red  and  minimis  tincture 
from  springs,  wells,  and  currents,  that  fall  into  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  9. 

minisll  (min'ish),  v.  [<  ME.  minyslten,  mini- 
schen,  minushen,  menuslien,  menusen,  < OF.  menu- 
sier,  mennisier,  menuiser,  F.  menuiser — Pr.  menu- 
zar  = It.  minuzznre,  < ML.  * mivuiiare,  make 
small,  diminish,  < L.  minutia,  smallness:  see 
minulia.  Cf.  aminisli,  diminish.]  I.  trans.  To 
lessen;  diminish;  render  fewer  or  smaller. 

The  faithful  are  minished  from  among  the  children  of 
men.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  xii.  1. 

The  living  of  poor  men  [was]  thereby  minished  and  taken 
away.  Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Y e shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your  daily 
task.  Ex.  v.  19. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  less ; grow  fewer  or 
smaller. 

As  the  Waspe  souketh  honie  fro  the  bee, 

So  minisheth  our  commoditee. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  I.  194. 

The  very  considerable minishing  of  the  more  experienced 
debaters  ...  on  the  Liberal  side.  Saturday  Rev.,  LXI.  67. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 

minishmentt  (min'ish-ment),  n.  [<  minish  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  diminishing;  diminution. 

By  him  reputed  as  a minishment , and  a withdrawing  of 
the  honor  dewe  to  himself.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  145. 

ministellot,  n.  [It.  *ministello,  dim.  of  ministro, 
a minister:  see  minister.]'  A petty  minister. 

What  pitiful  ministellos,  what  pigmy  Presbyters ! 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  194.  {Davies.) 

minister  (min'is-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  ministre,  min - 
ystre,  mynester  (=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  minister),  < 
OF.  ministre,  F.  ministre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ministro, 
< L.  minister  ( ministr -),  an  attendant,  servant, 
assistant,  a priest’s  assistant  or  other  under- 
official, eccl.  (LL.  and  ML.)  a priest,  etc. ; with 
suffix -ter,  < minor  (for  *minos-,  cf . neut.  minus), 
less : see  minor.  Cf.  magister,  a chief,  leader, 
with  the  same  suffix,  < major,  magis,  greater, 
more:  see  magister , master1.  Hence  ministe- 
rium,  ministry,  mister 2,  mistery,  mystery 2,  min- 
strel, etc.]  1.  One  who  performs  service  for 
another,  or  executes  another’s  will;  one  who  is 
subservient;  an  agent,  servant,  or  attendant. 

Whan  the  Kyng  liathe  don,  thanne  don  the  Lordes ; and 
aftre  hem  here  Mynystres  and  other  men.  zif  thei  may  have 
ony  remenant.  MandevxLle,  Travels,  p.  170. 

O war ! thou  son  of  hell, 

Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2.  34. 

The  word  minister,  in  the  original  Ai olkovos,  signifleth 
one  that  voluntarily  doth  the  business  of  another  man ; 
and  differeth  from  a servant  only  in  this,  that  servants  are 
obliged  by  their  condition  to  what  is  commanded  them ; 
whereas  ministers  are  obliged  only  by  their  undertaking, 
and  bound  therefore  to  no  more  than  they  have  under- 
taken. Hobbes,  Leviathan,  iii.  42. 

I have  grounds  for  believing  that  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
master,  and  in  no  sense  the  minister,  of  his  people. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  289. 

2.  One  who  acts  as  a medium  or  dispenser;  an 
administrator  or  promoter:  as,  a minister  of 
God’s  will,  of  justice,  etc. ; a minister  of  peace 
or  charity. 

Is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ? God  forbid. 

Gal.  ii.  17. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

Shak,,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  39. 
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All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

W hatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.  Coleridge,  Love. 

3.  In  politics:  (a)  One  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  a coun- 
try as  the  responsible  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  government;  a minister  of 
state : as,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the 
interior,  of  finance,  of  war,  of  justice,  etc. 
These  officers  constitute  the  ministry  or  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  at  their  head  is  the  prime  (.first) 
minister,  or  premier,  the  immediate  deputy  or  represen- 
tative of  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate ; he  and  other 
ministers,  selected  by  him,  are  called  collectively,  as  his 
coordinate  advisers  in  matters  of  policy,  the  cabinet. 
Minister  is  used  in  most  European  countries  as  the  official 
title  of  all  heads  of  departments,  but  in  Great  Britain  only 
in  a generic  sense  (as,  a minister  of  the  crown),  the  individ- 
ual ministers  being  officially  designated  the  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  alt  airs,  for  war,  for  the  colonies,  etc.,  or 
by  other  titles,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (minister  of 
finance).  In  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  title 
minister  is  not  used  at  all,  and  there  is  no  ministry ; the 
corresponding  officers,  differing  from  the  preceding  both 
in  mode  of  appointment  and  degree  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility, are  called  secretaries  (of  state,  of  the  interior,  of 
the  treasury,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  agriculture),  post- 
master-general, and  attorney-general.  See  cabinet,  4. 

Very  different  training  was  necessary  to  form  a great 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xL 

(b)  A diplomatic  representative  of  a country 
abroad  ; a person  accredited  by  the  executive 
authority  of  one  country  to  that  of  another  as 
its  agent  for  communication  and  the  transac- 
tion of  business  between  the  two  governments ; 
specifically,  the  political  representative  of  a 
state  in  another  state,  in  contradistinction  to 
an  ambassador , who  holds  a nominally  higher 
rank  as  in  general  the  personal  representative 
of  the  sovereign  or  chief  of  the  state  at  the  court 
of  another  sovereign.  Until  1893  the  United 
States  sent  and  received  only  ministers  in  this 
specific  sense,  called  in  full  either  envoys  ex- 
traordinary and  ministers  plenipotentiary  or 
ministers  resident.  Since  that  date  ambassa- 
dors have  been  sent  to  and  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  principal  European  powers. — 

4.  Eccles.,  in  the  New  Testament,  a servant  of 
God,  God’s  word,  Christ,  or  the  church ; an  of- 
ficer of  the  church;  an  attendant  or  assistant 
(Acts  xiii.  5) : translating  dianovoQ  (whence  dea- 
con), but  sometimes  heiTovpyog  (liturge)  or  vvrj- 
ptryg  (an  assistant) ; hence,  any  member  of  the 
ministry.  The  word  is  used  of  civil  authorities  in  Rom. 
xiii.  4-6.  In  the  ancient  church  minister  usually  meant 
a deacon  or  one  in  minor  orders,  the  Latin  word  minister 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  £id«c ovos.  See  ministry. 

These  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ’s  Church,— Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Pref.  to  Ordinal. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  teacher  at  Salem,  was  again  convent- 
ed,  and  all  the  ministers  in  the  bay  being  desired  to  be 
present,  he  was  charged  with  the  said  two  letters. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  204. 

5f.  An  officer  of  justice. 

“ I crye  out  on  the  ministres,”  quod  he, 

“That  sholden  kepe  and  reule  this  cite.” 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  223. 
6.  The  catfish,  Amiurus  nebulosus:  apparently 
so  called  from  the  silvery  white  throat,  contrast- 
ing with  the  dark  hack,  and  likened  to  a clergy- 
man’s white  necktie.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

“ Horned  pout,”  “bull-heads,”  or  ministers,  probably  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  fresh-water  fish,  thrive  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  155. 

Ministers  of  the  sick,  a Roman  Catholic  order  of 
priests  and  laymen,  founded  by  Camillus  of  Lellis,  to  serve 
hospital  patients.  It  was  made  a religious  order  by 
Gregory  XIV.  (end  of  the  sixteenth  century).—  Minister’s 
rental,  in  Scots  law,  the  rental  of  the  parish  lodged  by  the 
minister  in  a process  of  augmentation  and  locality.  =Syn. 
4.  Minister,  Pastor,  Clergyman,  Divine,  Parson,  Priest. 
Minister  views  a man  as  serving  a church ; pastor  views 
him  as  caring  for  a church  as  a shepherd  cares  for  sheep; 
clergyman  views  him  as  belonging  to  a certain  class ; divine 
is  properly  one  learned  in  theology,  a theologian  ; parson, 
formerly  a respectful  designation,  is  now  little  better  than 
a jocular  name  for  a clergyman  ; priest  regards  a man  as 
appointed  to  offer  sacrifice. 

minister  (min'is-ter),  v.  [<  ME.  ministren , < 
OF.  ministrer  = Sp.  Pg.  ministrar  = It.  minis- 
tr are,  < L.  ministrare,  attend,  wait  upon,  serve, 
manage,  govern,  etc.,  < minister,  an  attendant, 
servant:  see  minister,  n.  Cf.  administer.']  I. 
tram.  1.  To  furnish,  supply,  or  afford;  give; 
serve : as,  to  minister  consolation. 

And  there  the  Gray  Freres  of  Mounte  Syon  mynystred 
wyne  vnto  vs  eueiy  day  twyse. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  18. 

I would  to  God  that  these  few  lines,  wherein  I have 
made  relation  of  that  learned  mans  speeches,  may  minis- 
ter occasion  to  some  singular  scholler  to  take  in  hand  this 
worthy  enterprise.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43  (sig.  D). 

Most  sweet  attendance,  with  tobacco  and  pipes  of  the 
best  sort,  shall  be  ministered. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
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Christ  hath  commanded  prayers  to  be  made,  sacraments 
to  be  ministered,  his  Church  to  be  carefully  taught  and 
guided.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 

2f.  To  perform;  render.  [Rare.] 

Ceremonies  may 

With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  17. 
=Svn.  1.  Administer,  Minister.  See  administer. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a minister  or  atten- 
dant ; perform  service  of  any  kind. 

Thei  ordeynd  a couent,  to  ministre  in  that  kirke. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  80. 

I will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister 
to  me  in  the  priest’s  office.  Ex.  xxix.  44. 

2.  To  afford  supplies;  give  things  needful; 
furnish  means  of  relief  or  remedy. 

When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a stranger, 
or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto 
thee  ? Mat.  xxv.  44. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  40. 
But  God’s  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 

Whittier , Witch’s  Daughter. 

3.  To  contribute;  be  of  service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  doesn’t  often  minister  to  friend- 
ship that  your  friend  shall  know  your  real  opinion. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  337. 

4.  To  serve.  [Rare.] 

The  wind  is  now  thy  organist ; a clank 
(We  know  not  whence)  ministers  for  a bell 
To  mark  some  change  of  service. 

Wordsworth,  Roslin  Chapel. 
=Syn.  Administer  to.  Minister  to  (see  administer),  con- 
tribute to,  serve,  assist,  help,  succor,  wait  upon. 

ministerial  (min-is-te'ri-al),  a . [=  F.  minis - 
Uriel  = Sp.  Pg.  ministerial  = It.  ministeriale, 
< LL.  ministerialist  < L.  ministerium^  ministry: 
see  ministry , ministerium.']  1.  Performing  ser- 
vice ; ministering  or  ministrant ; subservient ; 
subsidiary. 

Enlight’ning  Spirits  and  ministerial  Flames. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

This  mode  of  publication  [public  recitation!  . . . was 
among  the  arts  ministerial  to  sensual  enjoyment. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a minister  or  ministry 
of  state ; belonging  to  executive  as  distinguish- 
ed from  legislative  or  judicial  office : as,  min- 
isterial functions. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished  the 
ministerial  benches.  Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

Through  the  power  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil to  attend  and  speak  in  either  bouse,  the  Swiss  Assem- 
bly can  therefore  hear  . . . what  in  England  we  call  a 
ministerial  statement. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  391. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  office,  character,  or  habits 
of  a clergyman;  clerical:  as,  ministerial  gar- 
ments. 

It  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  makes  a Minister, 
and  his  own  painfull  study  and  diligence  that  manures 
and  improves  his  ministeriall  gifts. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
Ministerial  acts,  offices,  powers,  in  law , those  acts,  of- 
fices, or  powers  that  are  to  be  performed  or  exercised  uni- 
formly on  a given  state  of  facts,  in  a prescribed  manner, 
in  obedience  to  law  or  the  mandate  of  legal  authority, 
without  dependence  on  the  exercise  of  judgmentasto  the 
propriety  of  so  doing.  Thus,  the  duties  of  a sheriif  or 
clerk  of  court  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely  ministerial.  — Min- 
isterial benches.  See  bench.  = Syn.  3.  Ecclesiastical. 

ministerialist  (min-is-te'ri-al-ist),  n.  [<  ministe- 
rial + -isf.]  In  politics,  a supporter  of  the  min- 
istry in  office. 

The  Ministerialistshave  not  been  able  to  maintain  in  the 
counties  the  advantage  they  had  gained  in  the  boroughs. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  281. 

ministerially  (min-is-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a min- 
isterial manner,  character,'  or  capacity. 

The  Son  . . . submits  to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capa* 
city  of  Mediator.  Watcrland. 

ministering  (min'is-ter-ing),  p.  a.  Attending 
and  serving,  as  a subordinate  agent ; serving 
under  superior  authority;  performing  personal 
services;  tending. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minis- 
ter for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? Heb.  i.  14. 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou ! Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  30. 

ministerium  (min-is-te'ri-um),  n.  [<  L.  ministe- 
rium, ministry:  see  ministry.']  1.  In  the  Luther- 
an  Church,  a body  of  ordained  ministers  hav- 
ing the  sole  charge  of  examining,  licensing, 
and  ordaining  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of 
conducting  trials  for  clerical  heresy,  and  of 
hearing  ail  appeals  from  church  councils  for 
lay  heresy.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  in  amore 
general  sense,  as  synonymous  with  synod,  which  includes 
both  ministers  and  lay  delegates  in  one  body.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  ministerium  proper  consists  of  the 
ordained  ministers  only. 
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2.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  epistle  cor- 
ner of  a Christian  altar,  because  there  the  server 
or  minister  assists  the  priest  celebrant  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  offering  the  eucharistie  sac- 
rifice. Lee. 

ministeryt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ministry, 
rninistraciount,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of 

ministration. 

ministrait  (min'is-tral),  a.  [<  F.  ministral,  < 
ML.  ministralis,  servant:  see  minister,  n.]  Per- 
taining to  a minister;  ministerial.  Johnson. 
ministrant  (min'is-trant),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 

. Pg.  ministrante,  < L'.'  ministran{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
ministrare,  serve:  see  minister,  p.]  I.  a.  Min- 
istering; performing  service;  exercising  min- 
istry of  any  kind. 

And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  ministrant 
Array’d  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend. 

Milton , P.  R.,  ii.  385. 
That  gentle  hermit,  in  ray  helpless  woe, 

By  ray  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro, 

Like  a strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good. 

SheUey , Revolt  of  Islam,  iv.  5. 
II.  n.  One  who  ministers ; a servant  or  dis- 
penser. 

Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

ministration  (min-is-tra'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
ministracioun,  < OP.  ministration  = It.  minis- 
trazione,  < L.  ministratio(n-),  service,  < minis- 
trare, pp.  ministratus,  serve:  see  minister,  p.] 
1.  The  act  of  ministering  or  serving;  service. 

As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  accom- 
plished. Luke  i.  23. 

2 f.  Administration;  agency;  intervention  for 
aid  or  service. 

Thanne  comforte  him  with  ministracioun  of  oure  quinte 
essencie  afore  seid,  and  he  schal  be  al  hool,  but  if  it  be  so 
that  god  wole  algatis  that  he  schal  die. 

Book  of  Quints  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  15. 
To  hang  a man  for  sixpence,  threepence,  I know  not 
what — to  hang  for  a trifle,  and  pardon  murder,  is  in  the 
ministration  of  the  law  through  the  ill  framing  of  it. 

Cromwell , quoted  in  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

3.  A religious  service  or  other  function. 

The  solemn  and  splendid  ministrations  of  the  church 
were  made  more  magnificent  by  the  stately  order  of  the 
processions,  the  display  of  gay  and  costly  dresses,  the 
gleaming  of  armor,  and  the  waving  of  innumerable  ban- 
ners. C.  E.  Norton,  Church-buildingin  Middle  Ages,  p.  100. 

ministrative  (min'is-tra-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  minis-' 
trativo;  as  ministration ) + -ive.]  Affording 
service  or  aid ; assisting, 
ministratort  (min'is-tra-tor),  n.  [=  OF.  minis- 
trateur  — Pg.  ministrador,'  < L.  ministrator,  an 
attendant,  servant,  < ministrare,  attend,  serve : 
see  minister,  v.]  .An  administrator. 

The  law  and  the  minislrators  of  it. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  74.  (Davies.) 

ministratoriouslyt  (minris-tra-to'ri-us-li),  adv. 
[<  * mi  nis  tra  torious  (<  L.  ministratorius,  of  or 
pertaining  to  service,  < ministrator,  servant:  see 
ministrator)  4-  -ly2.]  In  the  capacity  of  an  ad- 
ministrator. [Rare.] 

A man  can  but  onely  ministratoriously  giue  any  tempo- 
rail  dominion  or  gift  perpetual,  as  well  to  his  own  natural 
sonne,  as  to  his  sonne  by  imitation. 

State  Trials,  6 Rich.  II.,  an.  1383  (John  Wyclitfe). 

ministress  (min'is-tres),  n.  [<  OP.  ministresse,  < 
L.  ministrix,  equiv.  to  ministra,  a servant,  fern, 
of  minister:  see  minister.']  1.  A female  minis- 
ter, in  any  sense. 

Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 

The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good. 

Alcenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i. 

2f.  A mistress. 

The  olde  foxes  cruell  and  severe  mynistresse 
Will  learne  the  enterer  never  to  come  forth. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues.  ( Nares .) 

ministry  (min'is-tri),  n. ; pi.  ministries  (-triz). 
[Formerly  also  ministery  ; = P.  ministbre  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ministerio,  < L.  ministerium,  the  office 
or  function  of  an  attendant  or  servant,  atten- 
dance, service,  office,  occupation,  employment, 
a suite  of  attendants,  etc.,  < minister,  an  at- 
tendant, servant,  minister:  see  minister,  n.  Cf. 
ministerium,  and  mister"*,  mystery*,  ult.<  L.  minis- 
terium.] 1.  The  act  of  ministering;  the  ren- 
dering of  service ; ministration. 

It  was  a worthy  edifying  sight  . . . 

To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 

With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place. 

Thomson , Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75. 
2.  The  state  of  ministering  or  serving;  agency; 
instrumentality. 

The  natural  world  he  made  after  a miraculous  manner ; 
but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  since  by  . , . the  ordinary 
ministry  of  second  causes.  Bp.  Atterbury. 
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Think  not  that  he,  . . . who  fiUed  the  chambers  of  the  sky 
With  the  ever-flowing  air,  hath  need  to  use 
The  ministries  thou  speakest  of. 

Bryant,  Tale  of  Cloudland. 

3.  The  office  or  function  of  a minister,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ; the  state  of  being  a minister,  in 
any  sense ; the  exercise  of  a ministerial  office : 
as,  to  discharge  one’s  ministry  faithfully;  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  of  the  gospel ; to  he  appointed 
to  the  ministry  of  war. 

Every  one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry 
...  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Hum.  iv.  47. 

Do  you  think  in  your  heart  that  you  are  truly  called 
...  to  the  Order  and  Ministry  of  Priesthood? 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ordering  of  Priests. 

Their  ministry  perform’d,  and  race  weU  run,  . . . 

They  die.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xiL  505. 

4.  The  general  or  a particular  body  of  minis- 
ters of  religion ; the  ministerial  or  clerical  class; 
the  clergy  or  priesthood.  In  episcopal  churches  the 
ministry  consists  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  of 
subdeacons  and  the  minor  orders,  when  Buch  exist,  in  ad- 
dition to  these. 

5.  The  body  of  ministers  of  state  in  a coun- 
try; the  heads  of  departments  collectively;  the 
executive  administration:  as,  to  form  a minis- 
try; the  policy  of  the  British  ministry;  the 
French  ministry  has  resigned.  In  the  United 
States  the  corresponding  body  is  called  the 
cabinet. 

The  word  Ministry  was  not  then  in  use,  but  Counsel- 
lors or  Courtiers.  For  the  King  himself  [Charles  II.] 
then  took  so  much  upon  him  that  the  ministers  had  not 
that  aggregate  title.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  69.  (Davies.) 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed  ; nor 
is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began  to  exist. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

6.  A ministerial  department  of  government; 
the  organization  of  functionaries  administering 
a branch  of  public  affairs;  a minister  and  his 
subordinates  collectively:  as,  the  ministry  of 
war  or  of  justice. 

Immediately  below  these  three  institutions  stand  the 
ministries,  ten  in  number.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  198. 

ministryship  (min'is-tri-ship),  n.  [<  ministry 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  a minister;  ministry. 
Swift.  [Rare.] 

minium  (min'i-um),  n.  [Formerly  also  minion, 
< OP.  minion,  F.  minium  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  minio;  < 
L.  minium,  native  cinnabar,  red  lead:  said  to 
be  a Spanish  ( Hispanic)  word.  Hence  miniate, 
miniature.]  Red  oxid  of  lead,  Pb304,  produced 
by  maintaining  the  protoxid  (litharge)  at  a low 
red  heat  for  some  time  in  presence  of  air.  It 
is  a bright-orange  granular  powder,  used  as  a 
pigment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass. 
See  vermilion — Iron  minium,  a name  given  to  a large 
number  of  substances  used  as  paints,  especially  for  iron- 
work and  sea-going  vessels.—  Oxidized  minium,  a dried 
composition  consisting  of  lead  nitrate,  lead  peroxid,  and 
undecomposed  minium,  obtained  by  drying  a magma  of 
minium  and  nitric  acid. 

miniver  (min'i-ver),  n.  [Formerly  also  min- 
ever, meniver,  dial,  minifer;  < ME.  meniver,  meny- 
ver,  < OP.  menu  ver,  menu  veir,  menu  vair,  a gray- 
ish fur,  miniver,  also  “the  beast  that  bears  it” 
(Cotgrave),  lit.  little  vair:  menu,  little;  vair,  a 
kindoffur:  see  minute*-  and  vair.]  1.  Amixed 
or  spotted  fur  once  commonly  used  for  lining  or 
trimming  garments.  According  to  Cotgrave,  it  was 
“the  fur  of  ermins  mixed  or  spotted  with  the  fur  of  the 
weesel  called  gris”;  but  according  to  Planchd,  miniver 
was  the  white  part  only  of  the  patchwork  designs  of  dif- 
ferent furs  m use  at  cextain  epochs  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  is  seen  in  the  heraldic  furs,  which  retain  the  designs 
most  commonly  used  at  that  time. 

A bumet  cote  heng  therwith  alle, 

Furred  with  no  menyvere. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 227. 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  ouches  rare, 

Of  marbles  green,  and  braided  hair. 

And  kirtles  furred  with  miniver. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  4. 
2.  In  her.,  a fur  like  vair,  with  the  peculiarity 
that  the  escutcheon-miniver  contains  six  or 
more  horizontal  rows  of  spots. — 3.  The  Sibe- 
rian squirrel,  which  has  fine  white  fur;  also,  the 
fur  itself. 

minivet  (min'i-vet),  n.  One  of  various  cam- 
pophagine  birds  of  the  genus  Pericrocotus. 
mink  (mingk),  n.  [Formerly  also  minx  (appar. 
an  error);  appar.  < Sw.  manic , a mink  ( Putorius 
lutreola),  transferred  from  the  European  mink 
to  the  American  species.]  1.  An  American 
digitigrade  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  fam- 
ily Mustelidcc,  Putorius  ( Lutreola ) vison,  of  semi- 
aquatic  habits.  The  mink  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  stoats  and  weasels,  but  to  a different  subgenus,  its 
form  being  modified  in  adaptation  to  its  aquatic  habits, 
in  which  respect  it  approaches  the  otters.  It  was  once 
called  lesser  otter.  It  is  larger  and  stouter  than  any  stoat, 
with  shorter  ears,  uniformly  bushy  tail,  and  half-webbed 
feet;  the  color  is  rich  dark  chestnut-brown,  blackening 
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on  the  back  and  tail ; the  chin,  and  usually  some  irregular  Tninrnfi  finin'  is),  n.  [Cf.  minnow .]  The  stickle- 
patches  on  the  throat,  breast,  or  belly,  are  white.  ItislS  i ... n rT.nenl  Truer  1 

to  18  inches  long,  the  tail  6 or  8 inches  more.  It:  is  found  * ' • , r r.  ..  i .. 

everywhere  in  iNorth  America  in  suitable  places;  its  fur  H11HT10W  (mm  o),  n.  [Formerly  also  mmow, 

minoe , menow,  etc.;  also  dial,  mittny,  minnie 
(ef.  equiv.  dial,  minim,  minnan,  mennam,  men- 
nom,  appar.  conformed  to  L.  minimus , least: 
see  minim)-,  < ME.  menow,  a minnow,  appar. 

< AS.  *mine,  myne  (pi.  mynas),  a minnow 
(glossed  by  ML.  mena) ; possibly  from  the  root 
of  min2,  less,  with  ME.  term,  -ow  due  to  con- 
fusion with  some  other  word,  perhaps  OF. 
menu,  small;  cf.  ME.  menuse,  small  fish,  < OF. 
menuise  (ML.  menusia),  small  fish  collectively, 

< L.  minutus,  small:  see  menuse2. ] 1 . The  small- 
est of  the  British  cyprinoid  fishes,  Phoxinus 


mino2  (mi'no),  n.  A variant  of  mina2. 
minor  (mi'nor),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *minour,  me- 
inour, < OF ."mcnor,  F.  mineur  = Sp.  Pg.  menor 
= It.  minore,  < L.  minor  (neut.  minus),  less,  corn- 
par.  (with  superl.  minimus,  least:  see  minim, 
minimum,  etc.)  associated  with  adj.  parvus, 
small ; = AS.  min  = OS.  minniro,  etc.,  less:  see 
min2.]  I.  a.  1 . Smaller  (than  the  other) ; less ; 
lesser:  applied  definitively  to  one  of  two  units 
or  parts,  and  opposed  to  major  or  greater:  as, 
the  minor  axis  of  an  ellipse ; the  minor  premise 
of  a syllogism ; the  minor  part  of  an  estate. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  concernment 
to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part  ordinarily  en- 
tering their  protest.  Clarendon , Great  llebellion. 


American  Mink  ( Putorius  ( Lutreola ) visoti). 

is  valuable,  and  the  animal  is  systematically  trapped,  es- 
pecially in  British  America.  Like  its  relatives,  the  mink 
exhales  a strong  musky  odor,  and  is  destructive  to  poultry. 
There  are  several  well-marked  geographical  races  or  sub- 
species, and  the  Florida  mink  is  a distinct  species,  P. 
lutensis.  The  corresponding  animal  in  Europe  is  P. 
lutreola,  commonly  called  norz or  norz,  and  by  its  Swedish 
name  wiM  (sometimes  mank)— the  designation  Euro- 
pean mink  being  a late  book-name.  It  is  much  like  the 
American  mink,  but  its  average  size  is  small  er,  and  it  usu- 
ally has  the  upper  lip  as  well  as  the  chin  white,  and  pre- 
sents certain  dental  peculiarities.  The  Siberian  mink, 
lately  so  called,  is  the  kulon,  P.  sibiricus , a quite  differ- 
ent species.  Also  called  vison. 

2.  Same  as  kingfish  (a). 
minkery  (ming'ker-i),  n. ; pi.  minkeries  (-iz).  [< 
mink  + -ery.']  An  establishment  where  minks 
are  bred  and  trained  for  ratting,  like  the  ferret. 

Mr.  Resseque’s  minkery  consisted  of  twelve  stalls,  each 
twelve  feet  square,  of  stale  soil,  and  surrounded  wilh  a 
fence,  and  some  special  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  animals. 

Coues,  Fur-Bearing  Animals  (ed.  1877),  p.  182. 

minnet,  n.  and  v.  See  min 3. 
minne-drinking  (min'e-dring'king),  n.  [<  G. 
minne,  love,  + E.  drinking , verbal  n.  of  drink,  v.] 
Originally,  a heathen  practice  among  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  at  grand  sacrifices  and  banquets, 
in  honor  of  the  gods  or  in  memory  of  the  ab- 
sent or  deceased.  This  custom  was  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  the  saints  being  substituted  for  the  gods,  and 
was  especially  consecrated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
to  St.  Gertrude.  Traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  certain 
localities  of  Germany. 

Minne-drinking,  even  as  a religious  rite,  apparently  ex- 
ists to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  At  Otbergen, 
a village  of  Hildesheim,  on  Dec.  27  every  year  a chalice  of 
wine  is  hallowed  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  congre- 
gation in  the  church  to  drink  as  Johannis  segen  (bless- 
ing). Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol.  (trans.),  I.  62. 

minnekinf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  minikin . 
minnelied  (min'e-let),  n.  [G.,  < minne , love, 
+ lied,  song.]  A love-song. 

The  first  lyrical  writer  of  Holland  was  John  I.,  duke  of 
Brabant,  who  practised  the  minnelied  with  success. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  90. 

minnepoetry  (min'e-pc/et-ri),  n.  The  poetry 
of  the  minnesingers. 

The  classical  representative  of  Minnepoetry,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide.  Amer.  Jour.  Philul.,  VIII.  454. 

minnesinger  (min'e-sing-er),  n.  [G.,  < minne, 
love,  4-  singer , a singer.]  One  of  a class  of 
German  lyric  poets  and  singers  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  so  called  because  love 
was  the  chief  theme  of  their  poems.  They  were 
chiefly  or  exclusively  men  of  noble  descent— knights,  no- 
bles, princes,  and  even  emperors.  They  sang  their  pieces 
to  their  own  accompaniment  on  the  viol,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratification  of  princes 
and  ladies  of  the  court.  Among  the  chief  seats  of  the  min- 
nesingers were  Swabia  and  Austria,  and  the  leading  dialect 
used  was  the  Swabian.  The  minnesingers  were  succeeded 
by  the  mastersingers.  See  mastersinger. 

Minnesotan  (min-e-so'tan),  n . [<  Minnesota 
(see  def.)  + - an.~\  A native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Minnesota,  a northwestern  State  of  the 
United  States,  north  of  Iowa, 
minnet  (min'et),  n.  See  minute' 2. 
minnie1  (min'i),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  minnow . 
minnie2  (min'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  wi]  A child- 
ish word  for  mother.  [Scotch.] 

Bad  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an’  lau’ ! 

Bums,  What  Can  a Young  Lassie. 

minnikint,  minnikent,  n.  and  a.  Obsolete 
forms  of  minikin. 

minning  (min'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  minnyng;  verbal 
n.  of  min3.  J Beminding. 
minning-dayt  (min'ing-da),  n.  [ME.  minnyng- 
day.]  The  anniversary  of  a death,  on  which 
the  deceased  was  had  in  special  remembrance, 
and  special  offices  were  said  for  his  soul.  See 
a year’s  mind,  under  mind L 


Common  English  Minnow  ( Phoxinus  phoxinus). 


phoxinus.  Artificial  minnows  are  used  by  anglers 
for  trolling,  spinning,  or  casting,  and  are  made  of  metal, 
glass,  and  rubber,  gilded,  silvered,  or  painted  attractively. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  89. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  many  different 
fishes  of  small  size,  (a)  Any  cyprinoid  of  the  genus 
Phoxinus,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  from  l£  to 
3 inches  long,  in  the  Mississippi  basin  and  westward,  as 
P.  neogeeus,  P.  Jlammeus,  P.  phlegethontis.  Tuis  is  the  cor- 
rect use  of  minnow,  though  in  popular  speech  it  extends 
to  various  other  little  cyprinoids,  also  loosely  called 
roach,  dace,  shiner,  etc.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  red  minnows  of  the  genus  Chrosomus,  as  C.  erythrogas- 
ter,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all,  2 or  3 inches  long ; the 
silvery  minnow,  Hybognathus  nuchalis,  and  others  of  this 
genus ; the  black-headed  minnow  or  fathead,  Pimephales 
promelas ; the  blunt-nosed  minnow,  Pimephales  notatus; 
theTexan  hard  mouth  minnow,  Cochlognaihtis  ornatus ; the 
bull-headed  and  straw-colored  minnows,  Notropis  tauro- 
cephalus  and  Cliola  straminea ; the  spotted-tail,  N. 
stigmaturus,  and  more  than  150  other  kinds  of  Notropis ; 
various  species  of  the  genera  Rhinichthys,  Hybopsis, 
Apocope,  Couesius,  etc.  These  abound  in  fresh  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  minnow  is  the  usual  name  of  all  those 
which  have  not  more  particular  designations.  ( b ) One  of 
numerous  small  cyprinodont  fishes,  otherwise  known  as 
killifishes  and  mummy  chojs,  and  more  fully  called  top-min- 
nows, as  Zygonectes  notatus  and  many  others  of  this 
genus.  The  most  abundant  of  these  is  Fundulus  hetero - 
clit.us,  found  in  brackish  waters  f rom  Maine  to  Mexico, 
and  sometimes  specified  as  salt-water  minnow.  F.  dia- 
phanus  is  the  spring  minnow,  (e)  Any  American  member 
of  the  family  Umbridee  and  genus  Umbra,  as  U.  limi, 
more  fully  called  mud-minnow,  4 inches  long,  found 
from  New  Englandto  Minnesota  and  South  Carolina,  often 
in  mere  mud-holes  which  would  hardly  be  expected  to 
lodge  any  fish.  It  is  closely  related  to  IT.  crameri  of 
Austria.  ( d ) One  of  various  small  viviparous  perches  or 
embiotocoid  fishes  of  California,  chiefly  of  salt  water,  as 
the  sparada,  Cymatog aster  aggregatus.  (e)  One  of  sev- 
eral small  suckers  or  catostomoid  fishes : a loose  use 
of  the  name. 

minnow-harness  (min'o-har^nes),  n.  An  arti- 
ficial bait  used  for  trolling  to  which  a minnow 
can  he  attached. 

minny  (min'i),  n.  A provincial  form  of  minnoio. 
minoi  (me'no),  n.  [Jap.]  A thatch-like  rain- 
coat or  cape  made  of  hempen  fibers,  long  grass, 
rushes,  or  the  like  laid  close  together,  and  bound 


2.  Smaller  than  others;  of  inferior  rank  or  de- 
gree; lower;  hence,  small;  inconsiderable;  not 
capital,  serious,  or  weighty : as,  the  minor  offi- 
cers of  government;  a minor  canon ; the  minor 
points  of  an  argument;  minor  faults  or  consid- 
erations. 

Now  frere  menour,  now  jacobyn. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 6338. 

Neither  in  the  name  of  multitude  do  I only  include  the 
base  and  minor  sort  of  people. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici.  iL  1. 

Inconsistency  with  respect  to  questions  of  minor  impor- 
tance is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  dishonourable. 

Macaulay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Under  age.  [Rare.] 

At  which  time  . . . the  king  was  minor. 

Bacon,  Higt.  Hen.  VH.,  p.  145. 

4.  In  music:  (a)  Of  intervals,  less;  shorter; 
smaller  (as  compared  with  major  intervals). 
The  word  is  more  often  applied  to  seconds,  thirds,  sixths, 
sevenths,  ninths,  etc.,  designating  an  interval  equal  to  the 
corresponding  major  interval  less  one  half-step.  It  has 
also  been  applied  of  late  to  fourths,  fifths,  and  tighths,  and 
is  then  equivalent  to  the  older  term  diminished.  Finally, 
it  is  used  to  designate  the  smaller  of  two  intervals  that  dif- 
fer by  a minute  quantity,  as  a minor  tone  (10:9),  which 
is  a comma  less  than  a major  tone : opposed  to  major. 
See  interval,  5.  (&)  Of  tonalities  and  scales,  char- 
acterized by  a minor  third  and  also  usually  by 
a minor  sixth,  and  often  a minor  seventh:  op- 
posed to  major . See  key , tonality,  scale,  (c) 
Of  triads  and  chords  generally,  characterized 
by  a minor  third  between  the  lowest  and  the 
next  to  the  lowest  tones : opposed  to  major.  See 
triad , and  chord , 4.  ( d ) Of  modes,  characterized 
by  the  use  of  a minor  tonality  and  of  minor  ca- 
dences: as,  the  piece  is  written  throughout  in 
the  minor  mode : opposed  to  major.  See  major , 4. 
—Bob  minor.  See6o&i,7.— Minor  attraction.  Seeafc- 
slr action.— Minor  axis.  Same  as  conjugate  axis  (which 
see,  under  azisi).— Minor  canon,  ceteiminant,  ex- 
communication.  See  the  nouns.—  IV.  inor  orders  (ec- 
cles.).  See  order.— Minor  premise,  that  premise  which 
contains  the  minor  term.  This  is  the  usual  definition,  but 
there  has  been  much  dispute  on  the  subject.  See  major , 5. 
—Minor  prophets,  a name  given  collectively  to  twelve 
prophetic  Old  Testament  books,  from  Hosea  to  Malachi, 
inclusive,  and  their  authors.  See  prophet. — Miner  term, 
in  logic , the  subject  of  the  conclusion  of  a categorical  syl- 
logism. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  of  either  sex  who  is  under 
age;  one  who  is  of  less  than  the  legal  age  for 
the  performance  of  certain  acts ; one  under  the 
authority  of  parents  or  guardians,  because  of  not 
having  reached  the  age  at  which  the  law  permits 
one  to  make  contracts  and  manage  one’s  own 
property;  an  infant  in  the  legal  sense,  in  Scots 
law,  minor,  when  used  in  contradistinction  to  pupil  signi- 
fies a person  above  the  age  of  pupilarity  (twelve  in  females 
and  fourteen  in  males)  and  under  i hat  of  majority,  which  in 
both  sexes  is  twenty-one  years.  The  technical  term  in  Eng- 
lish and  United  States  law  for  one  under  the  age  ol  legal 
capacity  (twenty-one  years)  is  infant , but  minor  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  general  literature.  Compare  age,  n.,  3. 
Long  as  the  year’s  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 

When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty -one. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  L 38. 

King  Henry,  although  old  enough  at  seven  to  be  crowned, 
was  still  a minor. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  173. 
2.  In  logic,  the  minor  term,  or  the  minor  prem- 
ise. See  I. — 3.  In  music,  the  minor  mode  or  a 
minor  tonality  or  minor  chord  taken  absolutely. 

In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 
Your  ears  shall  cross, 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

4.  [ cap .]  A Franciscan  friar;  a Minorite:  so 
called  from  a name  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
Fratres  Minores,  or  Lesser  Brethren.  Also  called 
Friar  Minor — Minor  of  a determinant.  See  deter- 
minant.— Rosy  minor  a species  of  moth.  See  X iana. 
minoratet  (mi'no-rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  minoralus, 
pp.  of  minorare  ( > It.  minorare  = Sp.  Pg.  mi- 
nor ar,  make  less),  diminish,  < L.  minor,  less: 
see  minor.]  To  diminish. 


AH  the  day  and  night  after  the  Buriall  they  vse  to  have 
excessive  ringinge  forye  dead,  as  also  at  the  twel-monthes 
day  after,  which  they  call  a minninge- day. 

Chetham  Mite.,  V,  xv.  ( N . and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  448.) 


in  place  at  the  top  by  plaiting  or  by  some  simi- 
lar means:  used  in  Japan  by  coolies,  farm- 
laborers,  etc. 


Which  it  [sensei  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous  as- 
sistance of  a tube,  but  by  less  industrious  experiments, 
showing  in  what  degrees  distance  minoratet  the  object. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  viii 


minoration 

minoration  (mi-no-ra/shon),  n.  [=  F.  mino- 
ration — Sp.  minoration  = Pg.  minoraqdo  = It. 
minorazione,  < LL.  minor atio(n-),  diminution,  < 
minorare,  diminish:  see  minorate.]  If.  A less- 
ening; diminution. 

We  now  do  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
degenerated  integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our  of- 
fences. Sir  T.  Browne , V ulg.  Err. , i.  2. 

2.  In  med.,  mild  purgation  by  laxatives, 
minorative  (mi'no-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  mi- 
nora tif,  minorative,  = Sp.  Pg.  minorativo,  less- 
ening, = It.  minorativo , minorative ; as  minora- 
t(ion)  + -ire.]  I.  a.  Mildly  laxative:  applied 
to  certain  medicines; 

II.  n.  A mildly  laxative  medicine. 

For  a minorative  or  gentle  potion  he  took  four  hundred 
pound  weight  of  colophoniac  scainmony. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  33.  (Davies.) 

minoress  (mi'nor-es),  n.  [<  minor  + -css. ] 1. 
A female  under  age. — 2f.  A nun  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Clare.  (. Ti/rwhitt .)  [This  word  is  found  in  the 
early  printed  editions  of  the  “Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  1. 
149.  Moveresse  appears  in  modern  editions  taken  from  the 
original  French  (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  141).] 

Minorite  (mi'nor-it),  n.  and  a.  [<  minor  + 
-tie2.]  I.  n.  A Franciscan  friar;  a Minor.  See 
minor , ».,  4.  8 

Some  minori’e  among  the  clergy. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  202.  (Davies.) 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  the  Franciscans. 

Few  movements  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  were 
more  pregnant  with  auspicious  augury  for  its  reformation 
than  the  rise  of  the  Minorite  orders. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  381. 

minority  (mi-  or  mi-nor'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  minorities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  minorite  = Pr.  menoretat  — Sp.  mi- 
nor idad  --  Pg.  minoridade  = It.  minority,  < ML. 
minorita(t-)s,  a being  less,  minority,  < L.  minor, 
less : see  minor.  ] lb  The  state  of  being  minor 
or  smaller. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  [may]  ensue  a mi- 
nority or  smallness  in  the  exclusion. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  minor  part  in  number;  the  smaller  of 
two  aggregates  into  which  a whole  is  divided 
numerically;  a number  less  than  half : opposed 
to  majority. 

That  minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  government  had  hitherto  held  the  majority  down. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Remember,  sir,  that  everything  great  and  excellent  is 
in  minorities.  Emerson , Address  to  Kossuth. 


Specifically — 3.  The  smaller  of  two  related 
aggregates  of  persons;  the  minor  division  of 
any  whole  number  of  persons : as,  the  rights  of 
the  minority ; government  by  minorities. 

To  give  the  minority  a negative  upon  the  majority, 
which  is  always  the  case  where  more  than  a maiority  is 
requisite  to  a decision,  is  ...  to  subject  the  sense  of  the 
greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

4.  The  state  of  being  a minor  or  not  come  of 
age,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  certain  acts ; the  period  or  in- 
terval before  one  is  of  full  age,  generally  the 
period  from  birth  until  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(see  age , 3);  in  Scots  law , the  interval  between 
pupilarity  and  majority.  See  minor , n.y  1. 

What  mean  all  those  hard  restraints  and  shackles  put 
upon  us  in  our  minority.  South,  Works,  IV.  v. 

King  Edmund  dying,  his  brother  Edred  in  the  Minority 
of  his  Nephews  was  crowned  at  Kingston  upon  Thames. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  11. 
Minority  representation.  See  proportional  represen- 
tation, under  representation. 

minorship  (mi'nor-ship),  n.  [<  minor  + - ship .] 
The  state  of  being  a minor. 

Minotaur  (min'6-tar),  n.  [<  ME.  Minotaur , < 
OF.  Minotaur,  I'.  Minotaur e = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Mi- 
notauro , < L.  Minotaurus,  < Gr.  M tvAravpoc,  the 
Minotaur,  appar.  < M ivug,  Minos,  a legendary 
king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  4-  ravpog,  a bull. 
But  this  is  perhaps  a popular  etym.  of  some 
name  not  understood.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  a mon- 
ster represented  as  having  a human  body  and 
the  head  of  a bull,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  and  a bull  sent  by  Po- 
seidon. He  was  confined  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  and 
fed  with  human  flesh,  devoured  the  seven  youths  and 
seven  maidens  whom  Minos  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  send  him  periodically  as  tribute,  and  was  killed  by 
the  hero  Theseus,  a member  of  the  last  company  so  sent, 
who  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  Minos.  Hence,  in  modern  literature,  the 
name  is  used  to  characterize  any  devouring  or  destroying 
agency  of  which  the  action  is  in  some  way  comparable  to 
that  attributed  to  the  Cretan  monster. 

And  by  his  [Theseus’s]  baner  born  is  his  penoun 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  i-bete 
The  Minotaur  which  that  he  slough  in  Crete. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  122. 
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Thou  may’st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth : 

There  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 189. 

minourt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  miner. 
minsitivet,  a.  [Appar.  irreg.  < minse , mince , + 
-itive.]  Mincing;  affected;  servile. 

Never  say,  your  lordship,  nor  your  honour ; but  you,  and 
you,  my  lord,  and  my  lady : the  other  they  count  too  sim- 
ple and  minsitive.  B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

minster  (min'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  minster , mynster , 
munster,  menstre , etc.,<  AS.  mynster  = D.  mun- 
ster  = MLG.  munster  = OHG.  munusturi , munis - 
tri,  monastri , MHG.  G.  munster  = OF.  mustier , 
moustier , F.  moutier , < LL.  monasterium , < Gr. 
fiovaoTypiov , a monastery:  see  monastery. ] Ori- 
ginally, a monastery ; afterward,  the  church  of 
a monastery;  also,  from  the  fact  that  many 
such  churches,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  be- 
came cathedrals,  a cathedral  church  which  had 
such  an  origin : as,  York  minster;  hence,  any  ca- 
thedral : as,  the  minster  of  Strasburg.  it  is  found 
also  in  the  names  of  several  places  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a monastery : as,  West  minster,  Leominster. 

The  same  nyght  the  kynge  comaunded  the  children  to 
go  wake  in  the  cheiff  mynster  till  on  the  morowe  be-fore 
messe,  that  no  lenger  he  wolde  a-bide. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  374. 
The  Ages  one  great  minster  seem, 

That  throbs  with  praise  and  prayer. 

Lowell , Godminster  Chimes. 

minstracief,  n.  An  old  form  of  minstrelsy. 
minstrel  (min'strel),  n.  [<  ME.  minstrel , myn- 
strelle , minstral , mynstral,  menstral , munstral, 
ministral , menestral , < OF.  menestral , menestrcl , 
menesterely  F.  menestrel  = Pr.  menestral  = Sp. 
menestral , menestril , ministril  = Pg.  ministrely 
menestrely  menistrel  = It.  ministrello , minestreU 
lo,  < ML.  ministralis  (also,  after  Rom.,  ministrel- 
lus)y  a servant,  retainer,  jester,  singer,  player, 
< L.  minister , a servant, 
attendant:  see  minister. 

Cf.  ML.  ministerialis  in 
same  sense,  < ministeri- 
umy  service:  see  ministe- 
rial.'] 1.  A musician, 
especially  one  who  sings 
or  recites  to  the  accom- 

Saniment  of  instruments. 

peciflcally,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  minstrels  were  a class  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the 
amusement  of  the  great  in  cas- 
tle or  camp  by  singing  ballads 
or  songs  of  love  and  war,  some- 
times of  their  own  composition, 
with  accompaniment  on  the 
harp,  lute,  or  other  instrument, 
together  with  suitable  mimicry 
and  action,  and  also  by  story- 
telling, etc.  The  intermediate 
class  of  professional  musicians 
from  which  the  later  minstrels 
sprang  appeared  in  France  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  by  the  Norman  conquest  in- 
troduced into  England,  where 


Minstrel.— From  the  Mai- 
son  des  Musiciens,  Rheims, 
France ; 13th  century. 


it  was  assimilated  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gleemen.  Every- 
where the  social  importance  of 
the  minstrels  slowly  degener- 
ated, until  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  had  formed  them- 
selves generally  into  gilds  of 
itinerant  popular  musicians 
and  mountebanks.  In  England  they  fell  so  low  In  esteem 
that  in  1597  they  were  classed  by  a statute  wi!h  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars ; but  in  France  their  gilds 
were  maintained  until  the  revolution.  Seegleeman,  trou- 
badour, trouvZre,  and  jongleur. 

Whan  the  servise  was  ffynisshed,  the  kynge  Arthur  and 
the  Barouns  returned  in  to  the  paleys,  where-as  was  grete 
plente  of  mynstralles,  and  iogelours,  and  other. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  454. 
Ye’ll  gi’e  the  third  to  the  minstrel 
That  plays  before  the  king. 

Young  Akin  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  184). 
Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 

Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 

Scott,  Bard’s  Incantation. 

But  while  the  minstrel  proper  accompanied  his  lord  to 
the  field  and  shared  with  him  the  danger  and  the  honour 
of  his  warlike  exploits,  the  connection  between  him  and 
the  humbler  kind  of  entertainer  [the  jongleur],  who  was 
still  the  servant  of  the  multitude  rather  than  of  a par- 
ticular lord,  cannot  have  been  wholly  forgotten. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  13. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  poet  or  musician.  [Poetical.] 
— 3.  Originally,  one  of  a class  of  singers  of 
negro  melodies  and  delineators  of  life  on  the 
Southern  plantations  which  originated  in  the 
United  States  about  1830:  called  negro  min- 
strelSy  although  they  are  usually  white  men 
whose  faces  and  hands  are  blackened  with 
burnt  cork.  The  characteristic  feature  of  such  a troupe 
or  band  is  the  middle  man  or  interlocutor,  who  leads  the 
talk  and  gives  the  cues,  and  the  two  end-men,  who  usually 
perform  on  the  tambourine  and  the  bones,  and  between 
whom  the  indispensable  conundrums  and  jokes  are  ex- 


mint 

changed.  As  now  constituted,  a negro-minstrel  troupe 
retains  but  little  of  its  original  character  except  the  black 
faces  and  the  old  jokes. 

minstrel-squire  (min'strel-skwir),  n.  A min- 
strel who  was  attached  to  one  particular  person, 
minstrelsy  (min'strel-si),  n.  [<  ME.  mmstral- 
cie , mynstralcye,  menstralcy , minstracie,  men- 
stracyey  etc.,  < OF.  menestralsiey  minstrelsy,  < 
menestraly  minstrel:  see  minstrel.]  1.  The  art 
or  occupation  of  minstrels ; singing  and  play- 
ing in  the  manner  of  a minstrel ; lyrical  song 
and  music. 

Holliche  thanne  with  his  host  hi3ede  to  here  tentes 
With  merthe  of  alle  menstracye,  and  made  hem  attese. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1295. 
When  every  room 

Hath  blaz’d  with  lights  and  bray’d  with  minstrelsy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2.  170. 
Originally  . . . the  profession  of  the  joculator  included 
all  the  arts  attributed  to  the  minstrels ; and  accordingly 
his  performance  was  called  his  minstrelsy  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II„  and  even  after  he  had  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  a tregetour.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Fastimes,  p.  287. 
2.  An  assemblage  or  company  of  minstrels ; a 
body  of  singers  and  players. 

So  many  maner  minstracie  at  that  mariage  were. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5010. 
The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  haU — 

Red  as  a rose  is  she ! 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 

3t.  A collection  of  instruments  used  by  min- 
strels. 

For  sorwe  of  which  he  brak  his  minstralde, 

Bothe  harpe  and  lute,  and  giterne  and  sautrie. 

Chaucer , Manciple’s  Tale,  L 163. 
Lutte  and  rybybe,  bothe  gangande, 

And  all  manere  of  mynstralsyc. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  106). 

4.  A collection  or  body  of  lyrical  songs  and  bal- 
lad poetry,  such  as  were  sung  by  minstrels : as, 
Scott’s  “ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.” 

The  body  of  traditional  minstrelsy  which  commemorated 
the  heroic  deeds  performed  in  these  wars. 

^ Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

mint1  (mint),  n.  [<  ME.  mint,  rnynt , menet,  mu- 
net,  < AS.  mynet,  mynit , mynyt  (not  *mynt),  a 
coin,  coin,  coinage,  money  (cf.  mynet-smiththe, 
a place  for  coinage,  a mint),  = OFries.  menotef 
mente,  monte , munte  = D.  niunt  = MLG.  LG. 
munte,  monte  = OHG.  muniza , muniz , MHG.  G. 
munzey  a place  for  coining  money,  a coin,  = Icel. 
mynty  mint,  = Sw.  rnynt,  a place  for  coining 
money,  a coin,  money,  = Dan.  mynty  a coin, 
money,  mi int,  a place  for  coining  money,  ==  OF. 
moneie , monoie,  F.  monnaie  (>  E.  money)  = Pr. 
Sp.  moneda  = Pg.  moeda  = It.  moneta,  money, 

< L.  moneta,  a place  for  coining  money,  money, 
coin,  < Moneta,  a surname  of  Juno,  in  whose 
temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined,  lit.  adviser, 

< monere , warn,  advise:  see  monisli , monitor. 
Cf.  money , a doublet  of  mint L]  If.  A coin; 
coin ; coined  money ; money. 

Thees  if  me  spende,  or  rnynt  for  them  receyve, 

The  sonner  wol  they  brymme  ayeine  and  brynge 
Forth  pigges  moo. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

2.  A place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  The  coining  of  money  is  now  considered  a 
prerogative  of  government.  In  early  times  there  were 
many  mints  in  England,  but  now  the  only  one  in  that  coun- 
try is  the  Royal  Mint,  Tower  Hill,  London.  The  United 
States  Mint  was  established  by  act  of  April  2d,  1792,  and 
located  at  Philadelphia.  Other  mints  were  afterward 
established  at  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Car- 
son  City,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Dahlonega,  Ga.  (but  the 
last  three  have  been  suspended,  the  first  in  1893  and  the 
last  two  in  1861).  The  United  States  Mint  is  a bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

And  so  (vpon  the  matter)  to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and 
to  giue  way  to  new  coines  of  siluer,  which  should  bee 
then  minted.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  215. 

In  one  higher  roome  of  this  Mint  . . . T saw  fourteene 
marvailous  strong  chests, ...  in  which  is  kept  nothing  but 
money.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  242. 

3.  Figuratively,  a source  of  fabrication  or  in- 
vention. 

And  haue  a mint  in  their  pragmaticall  heads  of  such 
supersubtie  inuentions.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  393. 

The  busy  mint 

Of  our  laborious  thoughts  is  ever  going, 

And  coining  new  desires.  Quarles , Emblems,  ii.  2. 

4.  A quantity  such  as  a mint  turns  out ; a great 
supply  or  store : as,  a mint  of  money. 

And  so  tasselled  and  so  ruffled  with  a mint  of  bravery. 

R.  D.  Blackmore , Lorna  Doone,  p.  129. 

5.  leap.]  A place  of  privilege  or  asylum  in 
Southwark,  London,  near  the  Queen’s  Prison, 
where  persons  sheltered  themselves  from  jus- 
tice, under  the  pretext  that  this  place  was  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  crown.  ( Rapalje  and 
Lawrence.)  The  privilege  is  now  abolished. — 


mint 

Master  of  the  mint,  an  officer  in  the  English  adminis- 
tration  who  presided  over  the  mint.  The  office  has  been 
abolished,  the  mint  being  now  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.— Warden  of  the  mint, 
formerly,  an  officer  of  the  English  mint  next  in  rank  to 
the  master.  He  collected  the  seigniorage,  and  superin- 
tended the  manufacture  of  the  coins. 
mint1  (mint),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *minteny  *mynten,  < 
AS.  mynetian  (=  OS.  muniton  = OFries.  mon- 
tia , muntia  = D.  MLG.  munten  = OHG-.  munizon , 
MHG.  G.  miinzen  = Sw.  mynta  = Dan.  mynte), 
coin,  < mynet,  a coin : see  mint1,  n. ] 1 . To  coin  ; 
stamp  and  convert  into  money. 

Siluer  and  gold  coyne,  then  mynted  of  purpose,  was 
cast  among  the  people  in  great  quantitie. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  467. 
A sovereign  prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money  ...  to 
be  new  marked  and  minted.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  218. 

2.  To  invent ; forge ; fabricate. 

■ Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  hold  those  new  por- 
tions of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  of  such  natures 
as  may  be  easily  minted . Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

And  such  mint  [minted]  phrase,  as  ’tis  the  worst  of  canting, 
By  how  much  it  affects  the  sense  it  has  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 
A full  catalogue  of  exotic  words,  such  as  are  daily  minted 
^by  our  Logodaedali.  Evelyn,  To  Sir  Peter  Wyche. 

mint2  (mint),  n.  [<  ME.  minte , mynte , mente , < 
AS.  minte  = MD.  D.  munt  = LG.  mynte , minte 
= OHG.  minza,  munza , MHG.  G.  winze,  miinze 
= Icel.  minta  = Sw.  mynta  = Dan.  mynte  (= 
F.  mentlie , > Sp.  It.  menta),  < L.  menta , mentha , 

< Gr.  fiivOa,  fi'ivdy,  mint.]  1 . A plant  of  the  genus 
Mentha..  The  most  familiar  species  are  the  peppermint, 
if.  piperita,  and  the  spearmint  (garden-mint,  mackerel- 
mint),  M.  spicata,  well  known  as  medicines  and  condi- 
ments. The  bergamot- mint,  affording  a perfumers'  oil. 
is  M.  citrata  ; the  crisped  or  curled  mint  is  M.  crispa  ; the 
fish  mint  is  M.  aquatica.  The  water-inint  (or  brook-mint) 
of  older  usage  was  M.  sylvestris,  now  called  horsemint. 
The  corn-mint  is  M.  arvensis.  The  pennyroyal-mint  or 
pennyroyal  is  M.  Pulegium  — that  is,  flea-mint.  The 
whorled  mint  is  M.  sativa ; the  wild  mint  of  the  United 
States,  M.  Canadensis.  See  cut  under  Mentha. 

The  mynte  is  in  this  moone  ysowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  192. 
Then  rubb’d  it  o’er  with  newly  gather’d  mint, 

A wholesome  herb,  that  breath’d  a grateful  scent. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  viiL  88. 

2.  One  of  several  other,  mostly  labiate,  plants 
with  mint-like  properties.  Compare  catmint. — 
Green  mint,  a cordial  flavored  with  peppermint. — Mint 
Julep.  See  julep. 

mint3  (mint),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  minten,  mentcn,  myn- 
ten,  < AS.  myntan,  gemyntan,  mean,  intend, 
purpose,  think,  suppose,  < munan  (pres,  man), 
think,  consider,  remember:  see  mine3,  mind l.] 

1.  To  aim;  purpose ; endeavor.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Wyth  grete  wrath  he  can  mynte, 

But  he  fayled  of  hys  dynte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  38,  f.  189.  ( Halliwell .) 
They  that  mini  at  a gown  of  gold  will  always  get  a sleeve 
of  it.  Scott,  Monastery,  xviL 

*2.  To  insinuate;  hint.  [Scotch.] 
mintage  (min'taj),  n.  [<  mint 1 + -age.  Cf.  E. 
monnayage  = It,  monetaggio,  < ML.  munetagium, 

< L,  moneta,  money:  see  money,  monetage.)  1. 
The  act  of  coining  or  fabricating;  formation; 
production  by  or  as  if  by  minting. 

Few  literary  theories  of  modern  mintage  have  more  to 
recommend  them.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  15. 

The  chief  place  of  mintage  in  these  regions  was  the  great 
trading  and  colonizing  city  of  Miletus. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  xlvi. 

2.  That  which  is  minted,  or  formed  by  or  as  if 
by  coining  or  stamping;  hence,  a fabrication 
or  manufacture ; a coinage. 

Stamped  in  clay,  a heavenly  mintage.  Sterling. 

Of  one  of  his  mintages  [coined  words]  Mr.  Reade  is,  ap- 
parently, not  a little  proud.  F.  HaU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  26. 

3.  The  charge  for  or  cost  of  minting;  the  duty 
or  allowance  for  coinage ; seigniorage  on  coins. 

Some  small  savings  would  accrue  from  the  less  amount 
of  mintage  required.  Jevons,  Money,  p.  168. 

mint-bush  (mint'bush),  n.  A plant  of  the  Aus- 
tralian genus  Prostanthcra . 
mint-drop  (mint 'drop),  n.  1 . A sugar-plum  fla- 
vored with  peppermint.— 2.  A coin.  [Slang, 
TJ.  S.] 

minter  (min'tSr),  n.  [<  ME.  winter,  < AS.  myne- 
tei'e,  one  who  coins,  one  who  deals  in  money, 
a money-changer,  = OS.  wuniteri , a money- 
changer, = OFries.  menotere , mentere,  wentre , 
munter  = D.  wunter,  wuntster  = MLG.  wunter, 
= OHG.  wunizari , MHG.  munzer,  G.  wiinzer,  a 
money-changer,  = F.  wonnayeur =It.  wonetiere, 

< LL.  wonetarius,  a master  of  the  mint,  a coiner, 

< L.  moneta,  mint,  money,  coin:  see  mint 1 and 
money.  Cf.  money er  and  monetary.']  A coiner; 
one  who  mints  or  stamps  coin ; hence,  one  who 
fabricates  or  makes  as  if  by  coining. 
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Since  priests  have  been  minters,  money  hath  been  worse 
than  it  was  before.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

The  minter  must  adde  of  other  weight  . . . if  the  siluer 
be  so  pure.  Camden,  Remains,  p.  204. 

God  stamped  his  image  upon  us,  and  so  God  is  . . . our 
minter,  our  statuary.  Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

mintjac  (mint'jak),  n.  Same  as  muntjac. 

The  kidang  or  mintjac  (Cervulus  muntjac)  and  the 
rusa  (Rusa  hippelaphus)  are  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  deer  kind ; the  former  is  a delicate  little  crea- 
ture occurring  singly  or  in  pairs  both  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  coast  districts. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  602. 

mint-julep  (mint'jo'lep),  n . See  julep. 

They  were  great  roysters,  much  given  to  revel  on  hoe- 
cake  and  bacon,  mint-julep  and  apple-toddy. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  247. 

mintmanf  (mint'man),  n.  A coiner;  one  skilled 
in  coining  or  in  coins. 

Let  such  as  are  to  informe  councils  out  of  their  particu- 
lar professions  (as  lawyers,  sea  men,  mint-men , and  the 
like)  be  first  heard  before  committees. 

Bacon,  Of  Counsel  (ed.  1887). 
mint-mark  (mint 'mark),  n.  A private  mark 
put  upon  coins  by  the  mint  authorities  for  pur- 
poses of  identification.  Sometimes  this  mark  indi- 
cates the  place  of  mintage,  as  “S”  on  certain  sovereigns 
of  Queen  Victoria,  denoting  that  the  pieces  were  coined 
at  Sydney  in  Australia;  sometimes  it  relates  to  the  mint- 
master  or  other  official. 

mint-master  (mint/mas//ter),  n.  [=  D.  munt - 
meester  = MHG.  G.  miinzmeister  = Sw.  mynt- 
mastare  = Dan.  myntmester;  as  mint 1 + mas- 
ter.] 1 . The  master  or  superintendent  of  a mint. 

That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmusters  confessed,  is  al- 
layed with  about  a twelfth  part  of  copper.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents  or  fabricates. 

That  the  Iewes  were  forward  Mint-Masters  in  this  new- 
coyned  Religion  of  Mahomet.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  263. 

Setting  aside  the  odde  coinage  of  your  phrase,  which  no 
mintmaister  of  language  would  allow  for  sterling. 

Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

mint-sauce  (mint'sas'),  n.  In  cookery,  mint 
chopped  and  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar, 
used  especially  as  a sauce  for  roast  lamb, 
mint-stick  (mint'stik),  n.  Sticks  of  candy  fla- 
vored with  peppermint.  [Local,  U.  8.] 

The  soldiers  hunger  lor  dates,  figs,  mint.,  stick,  . . . that 
the  sutler  keeps  tor  sale. 

New  York  Tribune,  .June  13,  1862.  (Bartlett.) 

mint-tree  (mint'tre),  n.  A plant  of  the  Aus- 
tralian genus  Prostanthera,  especially  P.  lasi- 
anthos. 

mint-warden  (mint/war'dn),  n.  See  warden  of 
the  mint,  under  mint. 
mint-whilet,  n.  Same  as  minute-while. 
minuend  (min'u-end),  n.  [<  L.  minuendus,  to 
be  diminished,  gerundive  of  minuere,  lessen: 
see  minute1.)  In  arith.,  the  number  from  which 
another  number  is  to  be  deducted  iu  the  pro- 
cess of  subtraction. 

minuet  (min'u-et),  n.  [=  Sp.  minuete,  minui  = 
Pg.  minuete  = It.  minuetto,  < F.  menuet,  a dance 
so  called  from  the  small  steps  taken  in  it,  < 
menuet,  smallish,  little,  pretty,  thin  (Cotgrave), 
dim.  oimenu,  small, <L.  minutus,  small:  seemin- 
ute l.]  1.  A slow  and  graceful  dance,  invented, 
probably  in  Poitou,  France,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  most  popular  of 
the  more  stately  and  ceremonious  dances. — 2. 
Music  for  such  a dance,  or  in  its  rhythm,  which 
is  triple  and  slow.  Minuets  are  frequently  found  in 
the  old  suite,  and  also  in  the  later  sonata  and  symphony. 
They  properly  consist  of  two  contrasted  sections  of  six- 
teen measures  each,  the  second  of  which  is  generally  called 
a trio,  because  originally  written  for  but  three  instru- 
ments ; but  this  regular  form  is  often  considerably  modi- 
fied. Beethoven  was  the  first  to  replace  the  minuet  in 
the  sonata  and  the  Bymphony  by  the  scherzo,  which  re- 
sembled the  minuet  somewhat  in  rhythm,  but  was  more 
sprightly  and  unrestricted  in  form  and  spirit, 
minumt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  minim.  Cot- 
grave. 

minus  (ml'nus),  a.  [<  L.  minus,  neut.  of  minor, 
less : see  minor.)  1 . Less  (by  a certain  amount) : 
followed  by  a noun  as  an  apparent  object  (a 
preposition,  by,  to  be  supplied):  as,  the  net 
amount  is  so  much  minus  the  waste  or  tare; 
25  minus  9 is  16.  In  algebra  and  arithmetic  this  sense 
is  indicated  by  the  sign  — , called  the  minus  sign  or  sign 
of  subtraction : as,  cs  — b — x,  which  is  read  1 ' « minus  b 
equals  x " ; 25  — 9 = 16. 

2.  Less  than  nothing;  belonging  to  the  in- 
verse or  negative  side,  as  of  an  account;  lying 
in  the  direction  from  the  origin  of  measurement 
opposite  to  ordinary  quantities ; below  zero,  or 
below  the  lowest  point  of  positive  or  upward 
reckoning : as,  a minus  amount  or  sum  (that  is, 
an  amount  or  sum  representing  loss  or  debt) ; 
a minus  quantity  in  an  equation  (that  is,  one 
having  the  minus  sign  before  it) ; the  tempera- 
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ture  was  minus  twenty  degrees  (written  — 20°, 
and  read  “twenty  degrees  belowzero”).  Insome 
common  mathematical  phrases,  minus  seems  to  be  used  as 
an  adverb  modifying  the  numeral  adjective.  Thus  astrono- 
mers speak  of  the  year  minus  584  of  the  Christian  era, 
meaning  585  B.  a 

3.  Marking  or  yielding  less  than  nothing  or  less 
than  zero;  negative  in  value  or  result:  as,  the 
minus  sign  (see  def.  1). — 4.  Deprived  or  devoid 
of;  not  having;  without,  as  something  neces- 
sary : as,  he  escaped  minus  his  hat  and  coat ; a 
gun  minus  its  lock.  [Colloq.  or  humorous.]  — 
5.  Lacking  positive  value;  wanting.  [Colloq.] 

His  mathematics  are  decidedlyminus,  but  the  use  of  them 
is  past  long  ago.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  74. 
Minus  acceleration.  See  acceleration  (b). 
minuscula  (mi-nus'ku-la),  n. ; pi.  minusculw 
(-le).  [NL.:  see  minuscule .]  Same  as  minuscule. 
minuscule  (mi-nus'kul),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  minus- 
cule = Sp.  minuscula  = Pg.  It.  minusculo,  < NL. 
minuscula  (sc.  littera),  fem.  of  L.  minusculus, 
rather  small;  dim.  of  minor,  minus,  less:  see 
minor,  minus.  Cf.  majuscule.)  I.  a.  Small;  of 
reduced  form,  as  a letter;  of  or  pertaining  to 
writing  in  minuscule. 

Minuscule  letters  are  cursive  forms  of  the  earlier  uncials. 

9 Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  1.  71. 

II.  n.  The  kind  of  reduced  alphabetical  char- 
acter which,  originating  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  from  about  the  ninth  substituted  in  writing 
for  the  large  uncial  previously  in  use,  and  from 
which  the  small  letter  of  modem  Greek  and  Ro- 
man alphabets  was  derived ; hence,  a small  or 
lower-case  letter  in  writing  or  printing,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a capital  or  majuscule. 

The  minuscule  arose  in  the  7th  century  as  a cursive  mo- 
nastic scx’ipt,  more  legible  than  the  old  cursive,  and  more 
rapidly  written  than  the  uncial,  and  constructed  by  a com- 
bination of  the  elements  of  both. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  160. 

The  period  of  the  uncials  runs  from  the  date  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  on  papyrus  to  the  9th  century,  that  of  the 
minuscule  from  the  9th  century  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  145. 

minutary  (min'i-ta-ri),  a.  [<  minute 2,  n„  + 
-ary.)  Consisting  of  minutes.  [Rare.] 

This  their  clock  gathering  up  the  least  crumb  of  time 
presenting  the  minutary  fractions  thereof. 

Fuller,  "Worthies,  Berkshire. 

minute1  (mi-nut'),  «•  [=  F.  menu  = Pr.  menut 
= Sp.  menudo  = Pg.  miudo  = It.  minutof  L.  mi- 
nutus, little,  small,  minute,  pp.  of  minuere, 
make  smaller,  lessen,  diminish,  < minu-,  stem  of 
minor,  smaller,  less,  minimus,  smallest,  least: 
see  minor  and  mini.)  \ . Very  small,  diminu- 
tive, or  limited ; extremely  little  in  dimensions, 
extent,  or  amount. 

We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  minute 
bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly.  Bacon,  hew  Atlantis. 

He  was  fond  of  detail—  no  little  thing  was  too  minute 
for  his  delicate  eye. 

Theodore  Parker , Historic  Americans,  Washington. 
2.  Very  small  in  scope  or  degree;  relating  to 
or  consisting  of  small  points  or  matters ; par- 
ticular; closely  precise  or  exact:  as,  minute 
details  of  directions;  minute  criticism. — 3.  At- 
tending to  very  small  particulars ; marking  or 
noting  little  things  or  precise  details ; very  close 
or  careful:  as,  minute  observation. 

These  minute  philosophers  . . . plunder  all  who  come 
in  their  way.  Berkeley,  jUinute  Philosopher,  i. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  i in  the 
first  syllable  long.  Walker. 

Bacon  was  fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay  minute 
attention  to  domestic  affairs.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
Minute  anatomy..  See  anatomy.  = Syn.  1.  Little, dimin- 
utive, slender,  fine.— 2.  Circumstantial,  Particular,  Minute, 
exact,  detailed..  A circumstantial  account  gives  thefactB  in 
detail ; while  circumstantial  may  include  only  the  leading 
circumstances,  a particular  account  gleans  more  closely, 
gathering  all  that  are  of  any  importance  or  interest;  a 
minute  account  details  even  the  slightest  facts,  perhaps 
those  that  are  trivial  and  tedious. 

minute2  (min'it),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  minute, 
mynnte,  mynet  (in  comp,  also  mynt-),  a minute 
(of  time),  a moment  (also  a small  piece  of 
money),  = MD.  minute,  D.  minuut  = G.  minute 
■ Sw.  Dan.  minut,  < OF.  minute,  F.  minute,  f., 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  minuto,  < LL.  minutum,  a small 
portion  or  piece.  ML.,  a small  part  (of  time),  a 
minute,  neut.  of  minutus,  small:  see  minute1.) 

1. n.  If.  Something  very  small;  an  unimportant 
particular;  a petty  detail ; a trifle;  specifically, 
a mite  or  half-farthing. 

But  whanne  a pore  widewe  was  come,  sche  cast  two 
mynutis,  that  is,  a ferthing.  Wyclif,  Mark  xii.  42, 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  every  minute  of  news. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  2. 

Curious  of  minutes,  and  punctual  in  rites  and  ceremo- 
nials. but  most  negligent  and  incurious  of  judgment  and 
the  love  of  God.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 268. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  any  unit.  Especially— (o) 
The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ; loosely,  a short  space  of  time. 
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Mirabilis 


Euery  degree  of  the  bordure  contieneth  4 minutes— that 
is  to  seyn,  minutes  of  an  howre.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe. 

For  the  lachesse 
Of  halfe  a minute  of  an  houre, 

Fro  first  he  began  laboure, 

He  loste  all  that  he  had  do. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iv. 

Nor  all  the  pleasures  there 
Her  mind  could  ever  move  one  minute's  stay  to  make. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  vi.  33. 

(b)  In  geom.,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a degree  of  angle  or  arc. 
Division  of  units  by  sixtieths  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Babylonian  system.  Ptolemy,  following  the  Babylonian 
astronomers,  divides  the  diameter  of  the  circle  into  120 
tmemata  or  degrees,  and  these  into  sixty  parts  and  these 
again  into  sixty  parts.  These  subdivisions  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  as  partes  minutseprim  se  and  partes  minu- 
te secundse,  whence  our  minutes  (primes)  and  seconds. 
In  modem  astronomical  works  minutes  of  time  are  de- 
noted by  the  initial  letter  m,  and  minutes  of  a degree  of 
angle  or  arc  by  an  acute  accent  (').  See  degree,  8. 

Aftre  goynge  be  See  and  be  Londe  toward  this  Contree 
of  that  I have  spoke,  and  to  other  Vies  and  Londes  bezonde 
that  Contree,  I have  f ounden  the  Sterre  Antartyk  of  33  De- 
grees of  heghte,  and  mo  mynutes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  181. 

(c)  In  arch.,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a column 
at  the  base,  being  a subdivision  used  for  measuring  the 
minuter  parts  of  an  order.  See  module. 

3.  A written  summary  of  an  agreement  or  of  a 
transaction,  interview,  or  proceedings;  a note 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  anything : usually  in 
the  plural.  Specifically,  the  minutes  are  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  at  a meeting  of  a corporation,  board,  socie- 
ty, church  court,  or  other  deliberative  body,  put  in  writing 
by  its  secretary  or  other  recording  officer. 

When  I came  to  my  chambers,  I writ  down  these  min- 
utes. Steele , Spectator,  No.  454. 

Into  all  the  duties  he  had  to  perform  he  brought  what 
is  better  than  “Treasury  minute ” or  rule  or  precedent — 
a warm  heart,  a careful  conscience,  and  a good  head. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  92. 
= Syn.  Instant,  etc.  See  moment. 

II.  a.  1.  Repeated  every  minute : as,  a min- 
ute gun. — 2.  Made  in  a minute  or  a very  short 
time:  as,  a minute  pudding;  minute  beer Min- 

ute bell,  a bell  tolled  at  intervals  of  a minute  as  a sign 
of  mourning.— Minute  gun,  one  of  a series  of  discharges 
of  cannon  separated  by  intervals  of  a minute,  in  token  of 
mourning,  as  at  the  funeral  of  a military  officer  of  rank, 
or  of  distress,  as  on  hoard  a vessel  at  sea. 
minute2  (min'it),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  minuted, 
ppr.  minuting.  [<  minute 2, ».]  To  set  down  in  a 
short  sketch  or  note ; make  a minute  or  memo- 
randum of;  enter  in  the  minutes  or  record  of 
transactions  of  a corporation,  etc. 

I no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works  but  I min- 
uted what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of 
my  speculations.  Spectator. 

There  stands  a city  ! 

Perhaps  ’tis  also  requisite  to  minute 
That  there’s  a Castle  and  a Cobbler  in  it. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  99. 

minute-book  (min'it-buk),  n.  A book  in  which 
minutes  are  recorded. 

minute-clock  (min'it-klok),  n.  A stop-clock 
used  in  making  tests  of  gas.  E.  II.  Knight. 
minute-glass  (min'it-glas),  n.  A sand-glass 
measuring  a minute. 

minute-band  (min'it-hand),  n.  The  hand  that 
indicates  the  minutes  on  a clock  or  watch, 
minute-jack  (min'it-jak),  n.  A jack  of  the 
clock-house,  or  a figure  which  strikes  the  bell 
in  a clock : used  in  the  following  passage,  prob- 
ably, in  the  sense  of  ‘time-server,’  ‘a  person 
whose  friendship  changes  with  changes  of  the 
times  or  of  fortune.’ 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time’s  flies, 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks l 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 107. 

minute-jumper  (min'it-jum'/per),  n.  See  jump- 
er!. 

minutely1  (mi-nut'li),  adv.  [<  minute!  + -ly2.] 
In  a minute  manner  or  degree  ; with  great  par- 
ticularity, closeness,  or  exactness ; closely ; ex- 
actly; very  finely:  as,  a minutely  divided  sub- 
stance ; to  observe,  describe,  or  relate  anything 
minutely;  minutely  punctured. 
minutely2t  (min'it-li),  a.  [<  minuted,  ».,  + 
-ly1.]  Happening  every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2.  18. 

Throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God’s  minutely 
providence  for  the  sustaining  of  them. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  472. 

minutely2  (min'it-li),  adv.  [<  minutely 2 a.] 
Every  minute ; with  very  little  time  interven- 
ing. 

As  if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  hea- 
ven. Hammond,  Works,  I.  471. 

minute-man  (min'it-man),  n.  A man  ready 
at  a minute’s  notice;  specifically,  during  the 
American  revolutionary  period,  one  of  a class 
of  enrolled  militiamen  who  held  themselves  in 
286 


readiness  for  instant  service  in  arms  whenever  Mionornis  (mI-o-n6r ' nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gt. 
summoned.  pelorv,  less,  + bpvtc,  a bird.]  A genus  of  sub- 

An  account  is  come  of  the  Bostonians  having  voted  an  fossil  dinornithic  birds  of  New  Zealand,  of  the 


army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  who  are  to  be  called  min- 
ute-men, as  they  are  to  be  ready  at  a minute’s  warning. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1775),  IV.  2.  (Davies.) 

It  was  the  drums  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar  that  gathered 
the  minute-men  on  Lexington  Common. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  238. 

minuteness  (mi-nut'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  minute;  extreme  smallness; 
fineness. — 2.  Attention  to  small  things;  criti- 
cal exactness. 

minuteria,  n.  [It.,<  minuto,  minute:  see  mi- 
nute!.] Personal  jewelry  and  metal-work  of 
small  size  and  delicate  finish,  especially  of 
Italian  make. 

minute-watch  (min'it-woch),  n.  A watch  that 
distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  ou  which  min- 
utes are  marked. 

minute-wheel  (min'it-hwel),  to.  Same  as  dial- 
wheel.  E.  II.  Knight. 

minute-whilet  (min'it-hwil),  n.  [ME.  mynet- 
while,  myntwhile ; < minute 2 + while.]  A min- 
ute’s time ; a moment. 

Ysekeles  [icicles]  in  eueses,  thorw  hete  of  the  sonne, 

Melteth  in  a mynut-while  to  myst  and  to  watre. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  228. 

A guard  of  chosen  shot  I had 
That  walked  about  me  every  minute  white. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  L 4.  54. 

minutia  (mi-nu'shi-a),  to.;  pi.  minutice  (-e).  [= 
P.  minutie  = Sp.  Pg!  minutia  = It.  minuzia,  < L. 
minutia,  smallness,  pi.  minutice,  small  matters, 
trifles, iminutus, small:  see  minute!, a.]  Asmall 
particular  or  detail ; a minute  or  trivial  matter 
of  fact : generally  in  the  plural. 

I can  see  the  precise  and  distinguishing  marks  of  na- 
tional characters  more  in  these  nonsensical  minutice  than 
in  the  most  important  matters  of  state. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  61. 

minutiose  (mi-nu'shi-os),  a.  [=  P.  minutieux 
= Sp.  Pg.  minucioso  = It.  minuzioso,  < ML.  as 
if  *minutiosus,  < L.  minutia,  smallness:  see  mi- 
nutia.] Giving  or  dealing  with  minutife  or  mi- 
nute particulars. 

More  than  once  I have  ventured,  in  print,  ...  an  ex- 
pression like  “ minutiose  investigations,”  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  much  needed. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  168. 

minutissimic  (min-u-tis'i-mik),  a.  [<  L.  minu- 
tissimus,  superl.  of  minutus,  small  (see  minute!), 
+ -ie.]  Extremely  small.  [Rare.] 

Of  these  minutissimic  yet  adult  forms,  more  than  flf- 

• teen  are  Gastropoda.  Amur.  Nat.,  XXII.  1014. 

minx1  (mingks),  to.  [Prob.  < LG-.  minsk  = Fries. 
minsk  = G.  mensch,  neut.,  a creature  (applied 
to  a woman),  G.  mensch,  masc.,  a man.]  1. 
A pert  girl ; a hussy ; a baggage. 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir  Toby,  get  him 
to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx!  . Shak.,  T.  iii.  4.  13o. 

Why,  you  little  provoking  minx! 

Sheridan,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  i.  2. 

2.  A female  puppy. 

minx2!  (mingks),  n.  [Also  minks;  an  erroneous 
form  of  mink,  due  to  the  pi.,  or  perhaps  (as  NL. 
minx)  to  conformation  with  lynx:  see  mink.] 
Same  as  mink. 

minx-Otter  (mingks'ot/''er),  to.  The  mink. 

miny  (ml'ni),  a.  [<  mine 2,  + -y1.]  1. 

Abounding  with  mines. — 2.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
mine  or  excavation  in  the  earth. 

The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 

Of  Abyssinia’s  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  799. 

Miocene  (mi'o-sen),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  miocenc,  < 
Gr.  fieltov,  less,  + saivdg,  recent.]  I.  a.  In  geol., 
one  of  Lyell’s  subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary.  See 
Tertiary. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  the  Miocene  strata. 

Also  spelled  Meiocene. 

Miocenic  (ml-o-sen'ik),  a.  [<  Miocene  + 4c.] 
Miocene.  Also  spelled  Meiocenic. 

M.  Gaudry  drew  attention  to  a gigantic  animal  of  the 
middle  of  the  miocenic  period  of  the  Wyoming. 

Lancet,  No.  3436,  p.  45. 

Miohippus  (mi-o -hip 'us),  to.  [Also  Meiohip- 
pus ; NL.,  < E.  Mio(.cene)  + Gr.  imrog,  horse.] 
A genus  of  fossil  perissodactyl  ungulates  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Equidce,  occurring  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  North  America.  Probably 
the  same  as  Mesohippus  and  Anchitherium. 

mionite,  meionite  (mi '6 -nit),  to.  [So  called 
from  its  low  pyramids ; < Gr.  yeiorv,  less,  + -ite2.] 
A mineral  of  the  scapolite  group,  occurring  on 
Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  in  transparent  color- 
less tetragonal  crystals. 


family  Dinornithidce,  including  two  species  sep- 
arated from  the  genus  Dinornis  by  J ulius  von 
Haast  in  1874.  Also  Meionornis. 

miophylly  (mi'o-fil-i),  TO.  [<  Gr.  ptiov,  less, 
+ cjvXLov,  a leaf.]  A diminution  of  the  normal 
number  of  leaves  in  a whorl,  due  to  actual  sup- 
pression. It  differs  from  abortion  in  the  suppressed 
organs  having  never  started  to  grow.  Miophylly  occurs 
also  in  the  calyx,  corolla,  androecium,  and  gyncecium.  Also 
spelled  meiophylly. 

miosis  (mi-6'sis),  n . [NL.,  < Gr.  peioiai f,  a lessen- 
ing, < puovv,  lessen,  < pehov,  less,  irreg.  compar. 
of  paepog,  small,  or  o/Uyo?,  few.]  Diminution. 
Specifically — (a)  In  rhet. : (1)  A figure  by  which  a thing  ifl 
represented  as  less  than  it  really  is,  as  in  belittling  an  op- 
ponent’s  statement,  affecting  to  scorn  an  accusation,  etc. 
(2)  Understatement  so  as  to  intensify ; especially,  expres- 
sion by  negation  of  the  opposite ; litotes.  ( b ) In  pathol., 
that  period  of  a disease  in  which  the  symptoms  begin  to 
diminish.  Also  meiusis. 

miostemonous  (mi-o-stem'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
uej'mv,  less,  + arr/poiv,  for  ‘stamen’:  see  stamen.] 
Having  the  stamens  less  in  number  than  the 
petals:  said  of  plants.  Also  meiostemonous. 

miotaxy  (mi'o-tak-si),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  peiov, 
less,  + rdi-iq,  arrangement.]  The  suppression 
of  an  entire  whorl  of  the  members  of  any  organ 
in  a flower,  as  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  or 
styles.  The  androecium  and  gyncecium  are  most  fre- 
quently suppressed,  producing  male  or  female  flowers  ex- 
clusively, as  the  case  may  be.  Also  spelled  meiotaxy. 

miourt,  to.  See  mier!. 

mi-parti  (me'par-te'),  a.  [F.,  < mi  (<  L.  medius), 
half,  + parti,  part:  see  medium  and  party.] 
1 . Of  two  colors  and  equally  or  nearly  equally 
divided  between  them:  as,  mi-parti  hose,  of 
which  one  leg  is  of  a different  color  from  the 
other. — 2.  In  her.,  divided  per  pale  half-way 
down  the  escutcheon,  the  partition-line  being 
met  at  the  f esse-point  by  some  other  line,  which 
must  also  be  expressed  in  the  blazon. 

mir  (mer),  to.  [Russ,  miru,  union,  concord, 
peace,  also  world,  = OBulg.  miru,  peace,  world, 
= Serv.  Bohem.  Pol.  mir  = Albanian  mir  = 
Lett,  mers,  peace.]  A Russian  commune;  a 
community  of  Russian  peasants.  The  rural  popu- 
lation of  Russia  has  been  from  ancient  times  organized  into 
mirs  or  local  communities,  in  which  the  land  is  held  in  com- 
mon, the  parts  of  it  devoted  to  cultivation  being  allotted  by 
general  vote  to  the  several  families  for  varying  terms.  Re- 
distributions and  equalization  of  lots  take  place  from  time 
to  time.  Houses  and  orchards  are  theoretically  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  mir,  but  usually  remain  for  a long  time  under 
the  same  ownership.  Meadows  and  forests  are  frequently 
apportioned,  and  there  is  generally  a common  for  grazing. 
Every  mir  in  matters  of  local  concern  governs  itself 
through  its  own  assemblies  and  elected  officers. 

mirabilaryt  (ml-rab'i-la-ri),  to.  [Prop,  mira- 
biliary,  q.  v. : see  mirable.]  A relater  of  won- 
ders. 

The  use  of  this  work  ...  is  nothing  less  than  to  give 
contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wit*,  as 
the  manner  of  the  mirabilaries  is  to  do. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11. 

mirabile  dictu  (mi-rab'i-le  dik'tu).  [L.:  mi- 
rabile,  wonderful ; dictu,  abl.  supine  of  dieere, 
say:  see  mirable  and  diction.]  Wonderful  to 
relate. 

mirabile  visu  (mi-rab'i-le  vi'su).  [L.:  mirabile, 
wonderful;  visu,  abl.  supine  of  videre,  see:  see 
vision.]  Wonderful  to  see. 

mirabiliaryt  (mir-a-bil'i-a-ri),  a.  and  to.  [<  LL. 
mirabiliarius,  a worker  of  wonders  or  miracles, 
prop.  adj.,<  L.  mirabilis,  wonderful : see  mira- 
ble.] I.  a.  Having  to  do  with  the  working  or 
the  relation  of  wonders. 

And  wee  leaue  to  you  the  stile  of  Mirabiliary  Miracle- 
mongers.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  93. 

II.  to.  A book  in  which  wonderful  things  are 
noted ; a treatise  on  miracles,  portents,  prodi- 
ies,  omens,  and  the  like, 
irahilieas  (mi-rab-i-ll'  e-e),  to.  pi.  [NL. 
(Choisy,  1849),  < mirabilis  ’+  -etc.]  A tribe  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Nyctaginew,  the  four-o’clock  family.  The 
fruit  is  a utricle,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  perianth, 
which  keeps  on  growing  after  flowering;  the  embryo  is 
much  curved,  with  an  elongated  radicle.  The  tribe  em- 
braces 16  genera,  Mirabilis  being  the  type,  and  about  112 
species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  confined  to  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Mirabilis  (mi-rab'i-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737),  < L.  mirabilis , wonderful:  see  mirable .] 
A genus  of  nyctaginaceous  plants,  type  of  the 
tribe  Mirabilese.  The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  united  bracts,  which  remain  unchanged  after 
flowering:  the  elongated  perianth  is  rarely  campanulate. 
They  are  handsome  branching  herbs  with  opposite  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  petiolate  and  the  upper  sessile,  and  with 
quite  large,  often  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  white,  scar- 
let, or  variegated,  and  arranged  in  branching  cymes.  There 


Mirabilis 

are  24  species,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
M.  Jalapa  is  the  common  four-o' clock  or  marvel  of 
Peru.  A few  other  species  are  somewhat  cultivated.  See 
afternoon-ladies. 

mirabilite  (mi-rab'i-lit),  n.  [So  named  by 
Haidinger  from  the  older  chem.  name  sal  mira- 
bile  (Glauber) ; < L.  mirabilis,  wonderful  (see 
mirable),  + A name  given  to  the  hydrous 

sulphate  of  sodium,  or  Glauber  salt,  occurring 
usually  in  a state  of  efflorescence  about  salt- 
springs.  It  is  used  as  a substitute  for  soda  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass, 
mirablet  (mir'a-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  mirable  = Sp. 
(obs. ) mirable  ==  Pg.  miravel  - - It.  mirabile,  < 
L.  mirabilis,  wonderful,  < mirari,  wonder  at, 

< mirus,  wonderful : see  admire.  Cf.  marvel,  a. 
and  n.,  ult.  < L.  mirabilis,  wonderful.]  Won- 
derful. 

Hot  Heoptolemus  so  mirable, 

On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud’st  Oyes 
Cries  “This  is  he  1 ” Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  142. 

mirabolanet,  mirabolant,  n.  See  myrobalan. 
miracle  (mir'a-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  miracle,  myracle, 

< OF.  miracle,  F.  miracle  = Pr.  miracle  = Sp. 
milagro  — Pg.  milagre  = It.  miracolo  = D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  mirakel,  < L.  miraculum,  a wonderful 
work,  a miracle,  a wonder,  < mirari , wonder  at, 

< mirus,  wonderful:  see  admire.']  1.  A wonder, 
or  a wonderful  thing;  something  that  excites 
admiration  or  astonishment. 

Be  not  offended,  nature’s  miracle, 

Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta’en  by  me. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VL,  v.  3.  54. 
He  has  faults, 

Belike,  though  he  be  such  a miracle. 

Shirley,  Love’s  Cruelty,  i.  L 
I have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle  — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  153. 
How  exquisitely  minute, 

A miracle  of  design  ! 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  1. 
2.  An  effect  in  nature  not  attributable  to  any 
of  the  recognized  operations  of  nature  nor  to 
the  act  of  man,  but  indicative  of  superhuman 
power,  and  serving  as  a sign  or  witness  thereof ; 
a wonderful  work,  manifesting  a power  superior 
to  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature. 

That  Cyteetok  Josue,  be  myracle  of  God  and  commande- 
ment  of  the  Aungel,  and  destroyed  it  and  cursed  it,  and 
alle  hem  that  bylled  it  azen.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  98. 

Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a teacher  come  from  God : 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest  except 
God  be  with  him.  John  iii.  2. 

Miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  idolaters  and  the 
superstitious,  because  no  light  of  nature  extendeth  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  true  worship  of  God. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  152. 
To  speak  properly,  there  is  not  one  miracle  greater  than 
another,  they  being  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  hand 
of  God,  to  which  aU  things  are  of  an  equal  facility. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  17. 
A miracle  may  be  accurately  defined  a transgression  of 
a law  of  Nature  by  a particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by 
the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent. 

Hume , Human  Understanding,  Of  Miracles,  x.,  note. 
What  are  miracles?  They  are  the  acts  and  manifestations 
of  a Spiritual  Power  in  the  universe,  superior  to  the  pow- 
ers and  laws  of  matter.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  248. 

The  definition  of  a miracle  as  a violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is,  in  reality,  an  employment  of  language  which,  in 
the  face  of  the  matter,  cannot  be  justified. 

Huxley,  Hume,  p.  129. 

3t.  A miraculous  story;  a legend. 

Whan  seyd  was  al  this  miracle,  every  man 
As  sobre  was,  that  wonder  was  to  se. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Sir  Thopas,  1. 1. 
4.  In  the  middle  ages,  one  of  a class  of  spec- 
tacles or  dramatic  representations  exhibiting 
the  lives  of  the  saints  or  other  sacred  subjects ; 
a miracle-play,  somewhat  resembling  that  still 
held  at  Oberammergau  in  Bavaria.  Compare 
mystery 1,  4. 

At  marketts  & myracles  we  medleth  vs  nevere. 

Pier 8 Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  107. 
The  theatrical  exhibitions  in  London,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, were  called  Miracles,  because  they  consisted  of  sa- 
cred plays,  or  representations  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  holy  confessors.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  227. 
To  a miracle,  wonderfully ; admirably ; beyond  concep- 
tion : as,  he  did  his  part  to  a miracle. 

miraclet  (mir'a-kl),  v.  [ME.  miraclen;  < mira- 
cle, ».]  I.  intrans.  To  work  wonders  or  mira- 
cles. 

This  is  the  5.  heynge  of  blood  deuyn,  and  miraclis  more 
than  man  mai  bileue  but  if  he  se  it. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  11. 

II.  trans.  To  make  wonderful. 

Who  this  should  be, 

Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 29. 

miracle-monger  (mir'a-kl -mung^ger),  n.  A 
wonder-worker;  an  impostor  who  pretends  to 
work  miracles. 
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These  miracle-mongers  have  alarmed  the  world  round 
about  them  to  a discernment  of  their  tricks. 

South,  Works,  III.  xi. 
miracle-play  (mir'a-kl-pla),  n.  See  miracle , 4. 

Their  usual  name  was  plays,  miracle-plays  or  miracles ; 
the  term  mysteries  not  being  employed  in  England.  Yet 
their  character  is  essentially  that  of  the  plays  termed  mys- 
teries in  France.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  21. 

miracle-worker  (mir'a-kl-w^r^ker),  n.  One 
who  works  miracles ; a thaumaturgist. 

He  was  deeply  displeased  by  the  demand  for  miracles, 
and  repelled  the  support  which  men  were  ready  to  give  to 
a miracle-worker.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  134. 

miraclistt  (mir'a-klist),  n.  [<  miracle  + -ist.] 
One  who  records  miracles. 

Heare  the  miraclist  report  it,  who  himselfe  was  an 
actor.  Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures  (1603).  (Fares.) 

miraculizet  (mi-rak'u-liz),  v.  t.  [<  L.  miracu- 
lum, a miracle  (see  miracle ),  + -ize .]  To  repre- 
sent as  a miracle;  attribute  to  supernatural 
power.  Shaftesbury. 

miraculous  (mi-rak'u-lus),  a.  [<  F.  miraculeux 
= Sp.  milagroso  = Pg.  milagroso,  miraculoso  = 
It.  miracoloso , < ML.  *miraculosus  (in  adv.  mi- 
raculose ),  wonderful,  < L.  miraculum , a wonder, 
miracle:  see  miracle.']  1.  Exceedingly  sur- 
prising or  wonderful;  extraordinary;  incom- 
prehensible : as,  a miraculous  escape. 

The  invariable  mark  of  wisdom  is  to  see  the  miraculous 
in  the  common.  Emerson , Nature. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a miracle ; working  mira- 
cles ; performed  by,  involving,  or  exhibiting  a 
power  beyond  the  ordinary  agency  of  natural 
laws;  supernatural. 

Behind  the  high  altar  they  have  what  they  call  a mirac- 
ulous picture  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which,  they  say,  was 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Eqst,  II.  i.  133. 

Generation  after  generation  the  province  of  the  miracu- 
lous has  contracted,  and  the  circle  of  scepticism  has  ex- 
panded. Lecky,  Rationalism,  1. 104. 

=Syn.  2.  Preternatural,  Superhuman,  etc.  See  supernat- 
ural. 

miraculously  (mi-rak'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  a mi- 
raculous manner;  wonderfully;  by  extraordi- 
nary means;  by  means  of  a miracle;  super- 
naturally. 

Except  themselues  had  beene  almost  miraculously  skil- 
full  in  Languages.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  47. 

The  Sickness  is  miraculously  decreased  in  this  City,  and 
Suburbs.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  24. 

Some  cheats  have  pretended  to  cure  diseases  miracu- 
lously. Porteus,  Works,  II.  xiv. 

miraculousness  (mi-rak'u-lus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  miraculous, 
mirador  (me-ra-dor';,  n. ; pi.  miradores  (me-ra- 
do'ras).  [Sp.  (>  Pg.  miradouro  = F.  miradore ), 
< mirar , behold:  see  mirage , mirror.]  A bel- 
vedere or  gallery  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  See  cut  under  belvedere. 

Meantime  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain’d  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirador. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  I.  i.  1. 

When  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  betook  her- 
self to  her  mirador,  overlooking  the  vega,  whence  she 
watched  the  army,  as  it  went,  in  shining  order,  along  the 
road  leading  to  Loxa.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  107. 

mirage  (mi-razh'),  n.  [<  F.  mirage  (=  Pg.  mi- 
ragem  = It.  miragio),  < mirer,  < ML.  mirare, 
look  at:  see  mirror .]  1.  An  optical  illusion 

due  to  excessive  bending  of  light-rays  in  trav- 
ersing adjacent  layers  of  air  of  widely  dif- 
ferent densities,  whereby  distorted,  displaced, 
or  inverted  images  are  produced.  The  requisite 
change  in  density  arises  only  near  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  hot  shining  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  an  invari- 


able antecedent.  The  mirage  of  the  desert  presents  an 
appearance  of  objects  reflected  in  a surface  of  water ; in 
this  case  the  heated  earth  rarefies  the  air  in  the  lower 
strata  faster  than  it  can  escape,  and  the  flatness  of  the 
ground  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  the  resulting  ab- 
normal distribution  of  density.  Displacement  by  mirage 
is  commonly  vertical,  but  is  lateral  when  the  density-gradi- 
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ent  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  vertical.  Looming  and 
fata  Morgana  are  species  of  mirage.  See  these  words. 

Hence — 2.  Deceptiveness  of  appearance;  a 
delusive  seeming ; an  illusion. 

The  poetry  which  had  preceded  him  [Chancer]  ...  at 
last  had  well  nigh  lost  itself  in  chasing  the  mirage  of  alle- 
gory- Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  285. 

mirbane  (mer'ban),  n.  A fanciful  name  under 
which  nitrobenzene  is  sold  oil  of  mirbane  or 
essence  of  mirbane. 

mire1  (mir),  n.  [<  ME.  mire,  myre,  < Icel.  myrr, 
later  myri  = Norw.  myre  = Sw.  Dan.  myr,  a 
hog,  swamp,  = OHG.  mios,  MHG.  G.  mica,  a 
hog,  swamp,  also  moss  (a  plant),  = AS.  meds, 
moss  (a  plant):  see  moss1,  moss2.]  1.  Wet, 
slimy  soil  of  some  depth  and  of  yielding  con- 
sistence ; deep  mud. 

He  [the  parson]  sette  not  hys  benefice  to  hyre, 

And  leet  his  scheep  encombred  in  the  myre. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  608. 
I sink  in  deep  mire , where  there  is  no  standing. 

Ps.  lxix.  2. 

2.  Filth.—  Dun  in  the  mire.  See  duni. 
mire1  (mir),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mired,  ppr.  miring. 
[<  mire1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  plunge  and  fix  in 
mire ; set  or  stall  in  mud ; sink  in  mud  or  in  a 
morass. 

Nor  do  I believe  that  there  is  a single  instance  of  a 
skeleton  of  one  of  the  extinct  mammifers  having  been 
found  in  an  upright  position,  as  if  it  had  been  mired. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  351. 

2.  To  soil  or  daub  with  slimy  mud  or  foul  mat- 
ter. 

Smirch’d  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 136. 
Harpies  miring  every  dish.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

II.  intrans.  To  sink  in  mud;  especially,  to 
sink  so  deep  as  to  be  unable  to  move  forward; 
stick  in  the  mud. 

Paint  till  a horse  may  mire  upon  your  face. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 147. 

mire2t  (mir),  n.  [<  ME.  mire,  also  mowre  (not 
in  AS.),  < Icel.  maurr  = Sw.  myra  = Dan.  myre 
= D.  miere,mier  = MLG.  LG.  mire  (>  G.  miere ), 
an  ant ; cf.  Ir.  moirbh,  W.  mor(-grugyn)  — Corn. 
murrian  (pi.);  OBulg.  mravija  = Serv.  mrav  = 
Pol.  mrowka  = Bohem.  mravenec  = Russ,  mu- 
ravei;  Gr.  pvppyZ,  pvppoc ; L.  formica  (?)  (>  F. 
fourmi) ; Pers.  mur,  Zend  maori,  ant ; an  an- 
cient Indo-Eur.  designation  of  the  insect,  su- 
perseded in  E.  by  the  merely  Teut.  ant.]  An 
ant.  See  pismire. 

rnire3t  (mir),  v.  i.  [<  L.  mirari,  wonder:  see 
admire,  mirror.]  To  wonder ; admire. 

He  myred  what  course  may  be  warelye  taken. 

Stanihvrst,  ^Eneid,  ii.  292. 

Mirecourt  lace.  See  lace. 
mire-crow  (mlr'kro),  n.  The  sea-crow,  laugh- 
ing-gull, or  pewit-gull.  [Local,  Eng.] 
mire-drum  (mir'drum),  n.  [In  earlier  form 
mire-drumble,  q.  v. ; so  called  from  its  cry,  and 
from  haunting  miry  places.]  A bittern, 
mire-drumblet  (mlr'drum//bl),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  myredromblef  ME.  m yre-drombylle,  -dromylle, 
-drommylle,  -drumnyl;  < mire1  + drumble.]  Same 
as  mire-drum. 

ITlula  is  a byrde  of  the  quantyte  of  a crowe  sprong  wyth 
speckes  and  pytchyth  hys  bylle  in  to  a myre  place  and 
makyth  a grete  sowne  and  noyse,  and  herby  it  semyth  that 
vlula  is  a myre  dromble. 

Glanvil,  quoted  in  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  240. 

mire-duck  (mir'duk),  n.  The  common  duck ; 
the  puddle-duck.  See  duck‘d. 
miriadet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  myriad. 
Miridae  (mir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Douglas  and 
Scott,  1865),  < Mir  is  + -idee.]  A family  of  hete- 
ropterous  insects  of  the  section  Capsina, contain- 
ing Miris  and  two  other  genera,  and  of  wide  dis- 
tribution. The  body  is  linear-elongate  with  subparal- 
lel sides,  the  head  horizontal,  clypeus  very  convex,  pro- 
notum  trapezoidal,  femora  sometimes  tufted  beneath,  and 
antennae  of  variable  length. 

mirifict  (mi-rif 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mirifique  = Sp.  mi- 
rifico  = Pg.  It.  mirifico,  < L.  mirificus,  causing 
wonder  or  admiration,  extraordinary,  < mirus, 
wonderful,  + facere,  make.]  Wonder-working; 
Wonderful. 

More  numerous,  wonder-working,  and  mirific. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  4.  (Davies.) 

mirificalt  (ml-rif'i-kal),  a.  [<  mirific  + -al.] 
Same  as  mirific. 

mirificent  (mi-rif 'i-sent),  a.  [<  LL.  as  if  *mirifi- 
cen(t-)s  (in  deriv.  LL.  mirificcntia ),  < L.  mirus, 
wonderful,  + facere,  make.  Cf.  mirific.]  Caus- 
ing wonder.  [Rare.] 

Enchantment  Agrippa  defines  to  be  nothing  hut  the 
conveyance  of  a certain  mirificent  power  into  the  thing 
enchanted.  Dr.  H.  More , MyBtery  of  Iniquity,  I.  xviii.  § 3. 

[( Encyc . Diet.) 
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miriness  (mlr'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
miiy,  or  covered  with  deep  mud. 

Miris  (mi'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1803) ; etym. 
dubious.]  The  typical  genus  of  Miridce.  Be- 
tween 20  and  30  species  are  known,  mainly 
European;  6 are  North  American,  as  M . dor- 
salis. 

mirish  (mlr'ish),  a.  [<  mire1  + Miry, 

miriti-palm  (mir'i-ti-pam),  n.  Same  as  ita - 
palm. 

mirk,  mirkily,  etc.  See  murk \ etc. 
mirligoes,  n.  See  merligoes. 
miro  (me'ro),  n.  [Maori.]  A New  Zealand 
coniferous  tree,  Nageia  ferruginea,  called 
black  pine  by  the  colonists.  It  yields  a 
hard  brown  timber  suitable  for  turnery,  cabi- 
net-making, and  civil  architecture, 
mirret,  A Middle  English  form  of  myrrh. 
mirror  (mir' or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mir - 
*rour , myrror ; < ME.  mir r our , myrrore , myr- 
roure , myroure , mirour , < OF.  mireor , mir  our, 
mirur,  F.  miroir  = Pr.  mirador  = It.  miratore , 
mir  adore,  a looking-glass  (=  Sp.  mirador , a look- 
out, balcony:  see  mirador ),  < ML.  as  if  *mira- 
torium , < L.  mirari , wonder  at,  ML.  mir  are  (> 
It.  mir  are  = Sp.  Pg.  mirar  = F.  mirer),  look  at, 
< mirus,  wonderful:  see  admire , miracte.]  1. 
A polished  surface,  as  of  metal,  or  of  glass 
backed  by  a metal  or  other  opaque  substance, 
used  to  reflect  objects,  especially  to  reflect  the 
face  or  person  as  an  aid  in  making  the  toilet. 
The  mirrors  of  the  ancients  were  of  polished  metal,  as 
are  those  of  the  Japanese  and  some  other  Oriental  nations. 
Glass  mirrors,  consisting  of  transparent  glass  with  a back- 
ing of  metal  to  act  as  the  reflecting  surface,  did  not  be- 
come common  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Mirrors  have 
been  used  for  decoration  of  the  person,  being  sewed  to 
the  material  of  the  dress  and  serving  as  larger  and  more 
brilliant  spangles;  they  have  also  been  used  in  the  inte- 
rior decoration  of  buildings,  especially  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies.  (Compare  ardish.)  The  common  method  of 
preparing  glass  mirrors  is  to  coat  one  side  of  the  glass 
with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  (called  silvering ); 
but  mirrors  are  now  often  made  by  depositing  pure  silver 
on  the  glass. 

Now  in  this  mirrour  loke  30U  soo ; 

In  3oure  free  wille  the  choice  lijs. 

To  heuen  or  helle  whither  3e  wille  goo. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  78. 

In  this  mirrour  she  "shall  see 

Her  self  as  much  transform'd  as  me. 

Congreve,  Semele,  iii.  3. 

2.  Specifically,  in  optics , a surface  of  glass  or 
polished  substance  that  forms  images  by  the 
reflection  of  rays  of  light ; a speculum.  Optical 
mirrors  are  plane,  convex,  or  concave.  A plane  mirror 
gives  a virtual  image  whose  apparent  position  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mirror  from  the  reflected  body  and  at 
an  equal  distance  from  it.  A concave  spherical  mirror  (sup- 
posing that  it  includes  only  a small  part  of  a large  spheri- 
cal surface)  reflects 

Srays  parallel  to  its 
axis,  as  those  from 
the  sun,  to  a point 
( F in  fig.  1)  called 
the  principal  fo- 
cus, whose  distance 
from  the  mirror  is 
Fig.  x.  c,  center ; F,  focus.  equal  to  half  the 

radius  of  the  sphere 
of  which  the  surface  of  the  mirror  forms  a part.  Rays 
proceeding  from  a luminous  point  upon  the  axis  beyond 
the  center  ( L in  fig.  2)  are  reflected  to  a focus,  /,  between 


the  center  and  Fj' 
and  these  two 
points  are  call- 
ed conjugate  foci, 

terchangeable ; a 
luminous  body  at 

L has  a real  in- 
verted and  dimin- 
ished image  form- 

Fig.  2.  C,  center ; F,  focus. 

ed  at/.  If,  however,  the  luminous  body  be  at  /,  the  image 
is  formed  at  L,  also  real  and  inverted,  but  magnified.  If 
the  luminous  body  is  at  F,  the  principal  focus,  the  re- 
flected rays  are  sent  out  in  parallel  lines;  if  nearer  the 
mirror  than  F,  the  rays  after  reflection  are  divergent,  and 
the  image  is  virtual,  erect,  and  magnified.  In  a concave 
parabolic  mirror  parallel  rays  are  brought  exactly  to  a 
focus  at  the  geometrical  focus ; hence  this  form  is  suita- 
ble for  reflectors,  as  in  the  headlight  of  a locomotive. 
The  images  formed  by  convex  mirrors  are  always  virtual 
and  smaller  than  the  object. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  in  or  by  which  anything 
is  shown  or  exemplified;  hence,  a pattern ; an 
exemplar. 

That  book  [the  Koran]  seythe  also  that  Jesu  was  sent 
from  God  alle  myghty  for  to  ben  Myrour  and  Ensample 
and  Tokne  to  alle  men.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  133. 

How  farest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  74. 

4.  In  arch.,  a small  oval  ornament  surrounded 
by  a concave  molding;  a simple  form  of  car- 
touche.— 5.  In  ornim.,  same  as  speculum. — 
Archimedean  mirror,  a mirror  intended  for  burning  an 
enemy’s  ships  or  hoardings:  proposed  or  essayed  more 
than  once  in  the  middle  ages,  in  imitation  of  the  mirrors 
mentioned  by  Lucian  as  used  by  Archimedes.  Grose,  Mil. 
Antiq.,  II.  167.— Axis  of  a spherical,  concave,  or  con- 
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vex  mirror.  See  axis*.— Claude  Lorrain  mirror,  a 

blackened  convex  glass  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
landscape  reflected  in  somewhat  exaggerated  perspective : 
so  called  from  the  fancied  similarity  of  its  effects  to  the 
pictures  of  Claude  Lorrain  (1600  - 82),  a landscape-painter 
celebrated  for  his  rendering  of  sunlight  and  shadow  and 
light-effects  in  general.  Also  called  Claude  glass.—  Con- 
jugate mirrors.  See  conjugate.— Cylindrical  mirror. 
See  cylindric.— Easel-mirror,  a small  mirror  having  a 
prop  or  foot  fastened  to  the  back  of  it  by  a hinge  so  that,  at 
pleasure,  the  mirror  may  be  set  up  on  one  edge. — Magic 
mirror,  (a)  A mirror  in  which,  in  various  systems  of 
fortune-telling  or  divination,  a person  was  supposed  to  see 
reflected  scenes  in  his  future  life,  or  an  answer  to  some 
question.  (&)  A Japanese  mirror  of  cast-metal,  which, 
when  made  to  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  upon  a screen  at  a 
proper  distance,  shows  in  the  reflection  bright  images 
which  are  counterparts  of  raised  figures  or  characters  on 
the  back  of  the  mirror.  These,  like  all  Japanese  mirrors, 
are  generally  circular  in  form,  are  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  in  the  thinnest  part,  and  are  usually  surrounded 
on  the  back  by  a raised  rim.  The  surface  of  the  mirror  is 
generally  slightly  convex,  and  coated  with  an  amalgam  of 
mercury  and  the  metal  forming  the  mirror.  The  surface 
is  locally  modified  in  its  curvature  by  the  characters,  either 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal  in  cooling  or  by  its  deforma- 
tion in  the  process  of  amalgamation  or  of  polishing.  Only 
a few  of  the  mirrors  which  apparently  answer  to  the  gen- 
eral description  in  respect  to  their  construction  possess 
the  “magic  ” property  in  any  great  degree.— Soemmer- 
ing’s mirror,  in  microscopy , a plane  mirror  of  polished 
steel,  smaller  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  placed  before  the 
eyepiece  of  the  microscope  to  be  used  like  the  camera 
lucida  in  making  drawings. 

mirror  (mir'or),  v.  t.  [<  mirror , n.~\  To  re- 
flect in  or  as  in  a mirror. 

Bending  to  her  open  eyes, 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  paradise. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

Fiction  . . . more  than  any  other  branch  of  literature 
mirrors  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  hour. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  690. 

mirror-black  (mir'or-blak),  a.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  any  ceramic  ware  having  a lustrous 
black  glaze,  especially  a rare  and  highly  es- 
teemed Japanese  stoneware  of  ancient  manu- 
facture. 

mirror-carp  (mir'or-karp),  n.  A variety  of  the 
common  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio , in  which  the 
skin  is  mostly  naked,  but  has  patches  of  very 
large  scales  on  the  back  and  also  above  the 
anal  fin,  and  on  the  tail  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  line.  It  is  the  result  of  artificial  selection 
and  domestication,  and  is  regarded  as  a better  table-fish 
than  the  ordinary  carp.  See  cut  under  carp%. 

mirror-galvanometer  (mir' or -gal  - va-  nom^e- 
ter),  n.  A galvanometer  with  a mirror  attach- 
ed to  the  needle  which  reflects  a beam  of  light 
intercepted  by  a scale  of  equal  parts.  The  spot 
of  light  on  the  scale  serves  as  an  index Thom- 

son’s mirror-galvanometer.  See  galvanometer. 

mirror-script  (mir'or-skript),  n.  Writing  as 
seen  (reversed)  in  a mirror.  Such  writing  is 
characteristic  of  a certain  form  of  aphasia. 

mirror-stonet  (mir'or-ston),  Muscovite:  so 
called  because  it  “represents  the  image  of  that 
which  is  set  behind  it.”  E . rhillipSj  1706. 

mirror-writer  (mir 'or -rioter),  n.  One  who 
writes  mirror-script. 

Mirror -writers,  it  would  appear,  if  they  did  not  “live 
before  Agamemnon,”  lived  not  very  long  after  him ; for 
the  first  seven  letters  of  that  chieftain’s  name  are  so  writ- 
ten in  an  inscription  in  the  Louvre  (Hall  of  Phidias,  69). 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  41. 

mirth  (m6rth),  n.  [<  ME.  mirth,  mir  the,  merthe, 
murth,  myrthe,  murthe,  murgthe,  < AS.  mirigtli, 
mirgth,  mirhth,  myrtli,  pleasure,  joy:  with  ab- 
stract formative  -th,  < mirig , myrig,  pleasant: 
see  merry1.]  If.  Pleasure;  joy. 

For-thi  god  of  his  goodnesse  the  fyrste  gome  Adam, 

Sette  hym  in  solace  and  in  souereigne  myrthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  217. 
He  schall  brynge  tham  to  blys 
That  nowe  in  bale  are  bonne, 

This  myrthe  we  may  not  mys, 

For  this  same  is  Goddis  sonne. 

York  Plays,  p.  189. 

2.  A state  or  feeling  of  merriment ; demonstra- 
tive gaiety;  jollity;  hilarity. 

So  mekill  mirth  gan  with  tham  mete 
Of  nobill  noyse  and  sauore  swete. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  H.  3.  49. 
Great  was  the  mirth  in  the  kitchen, 

Likewise  intill  the  ha’. 

Earl  Richard  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  276). 

3.  A cause  or  subject  of  merriment ; that  which 
excites  gaiety  or  laughter.  [Rare.] 

Fayn  wolde  I don  yow  mirthe,  wiste  I how. 

And  of  a mirthe  I am  right  now  bythought, 

To  doon  you  ese,  and  it  shal  coste  nought. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  767. 

He’s  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  166. 

=Syn.  Mirth,  Cheerfulness. 

I have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The  lat- 
ter I consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a habit,  of  the  mind. 
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Mirth  is  short  and  transient ; cheerfulness,  fixed  and  per- 
manent. Those  are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  trans- 
ports of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions 
of  melancholy ; on  the  contrary,  cheerfulness  (though  it 
does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness)  pre- 
vents us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth 
is  like  a flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a moment;  cheerfulness  keeps  up 
a kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a steady 
and  perpetual  serenity.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  381. 

mirtht  (merth),  v.  [<  ME.  mirtlien;  < mirth, n.] 

1.  trans.  To  please  or  make  merry. 

Lorde,  som  prayer  thou  kenne  vs. 

That  somewhat  myght  mirthe  vs  or  mende  vs. 

York  Plays,  p.  241. 

11.  intrans.  To  rejoice.  Salliwell. 

mirthful  (mertb'ful),  a.  [<  mirth  + -ful.\  1. 
Pull  of  mirth  or  gaiety;  characterized  by  or 
accompanied  with  merriment ; jovial ; festive. 

The  Feast  was  serv’d : the  Bowl  was  crown’d; 

To  the  King’s  Pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

The  mirthful  is  the  aspect  of  ease,  freedom,  abandon, 
and  animal  spirits.  The  serious  is  constituted  by  labour, 
difficulty,  hardship,  and  the  necessities  of  our  position, 
which  give  birth  to  the  severe  and  constraining  institu- 
tions of  government,  law,  morality,  education,  etc, 

A.  Bain , Emotions  and  Will,  p.  251. 

2.  Causing  or  provoking  mirth  or  merriment. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows  ? 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  7.  44. 

Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course  that  fill  the  room  with 
laughter.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  1. 

=Syn.  1.  Jamal,  etc.  (see  jolly),  gay,  gleeful,  sportive, 
playful.  , 

mirthfully  (merth'ful-i),  adv.  In  a mirthful  or 
jovial  manner:  as,  the  visitors  were  mirthfully 
disposed. 

mirthfulness  (merth'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mirthful ; mirth ; merriment. 

A trait  which  naturally  goes  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  future  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  conception 
is  a childish  mirthfulness— merriment  not  sobered  by 
thought  of  what  is  coming. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 34. 

mirthless  (merth'les),  a.  [<  mirth  + -less.] 
Without  mirth  or  hilarity ; joyless. 

Whilst  his  gamesome  cut-tailed  cur 
With  his  mirthless  master  plays. 

Drayton,  Shepherd’s  Sirena. 

mirthlessness  (mertli'les-nes),  n.  Absence  of 
mirth. 

mirtlet,  n An  obsolete  spelling  of  myrtle. 

miry  (mir'i),  a.  [<  ME.  myry ; \ mire1  + -yl.] 
Abounding  with  mire  or  mud;  of  the  nature  of 
mire  or  mud;  full  of  mire:  as,  a miry  road;  a 
miry  lane. 

Thou  should’st  have  heard  in  how  miry  a place,  how  she 
was  bemoiled.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1,  77. 

miryachit  (mer-ya'chit),  n.  [Buss.,  ‘to  be  epi- 
leptic.’] A neurosis  observed  in  Siberia,  char- 
acterized by  extreme  excitability  and  some- 
times exhibitions  of  terror,  with  imitation  of 
word  and  deed  and  often  obscene  speech.  It  is 
similar  to  or  identical  with  the  latah  of  southern  Asia  and 
the  affection  of  Jumpers  or  jumping  Frenchmen  of  Maine. 

mirza  (mir'za  or  mer'za),  n.  [Pers.  mirza  (> 
Hind,  mirzd,' prop,  mirza),  princo;  said  to  be 
a corruption  of  amirzadeh,  son  of  a prince,  < 
amir,  princo,  ameer  (see  ameer,  amir),  + zadeh, 
son;  cf.  mir,  a lord,  chief,  prob.  for  amir.]  A 
Persian  title.  When  placed  after  the  nameof  aperson 
it  designates  him  as  a royal  prince ; when  before  the  name 
it  is  the  title  for  a scholar. 

mist,  «■  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
miss1. 

mis-1.  [<  ME.  mis-,  mys-,  improp.  mysse-,  < 
AS.  mis-  — OS.  mis-  = OFries.  mis-  = D.  mis-  = 
MLG.  mis-  = OHG.  missa-,  missi-,  MHG.  misse-, 
G.  miss-,  mis-  = Icel.  mis-  = Sw.  miss-  = Dan. 
mis-  ==  Goth,  missa-,  a prefix,  ‘wrong,’  ‘ bad,’  as 
in  AS.  misdeed,  a wrong  deed,  misdeed,  misreed, 
bad  advice,  misdon,  do  wrong,  misdo,  mislcedatt, 
mislead,  mistcecan,  misteach,  miswritan,  mis- 
write, etc. ; orig.  an  independent  word/  wrong,’ 
‘erroneous,’  ‘having  missed’:  see  wiss1.]  A 
prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  meaning  ‘wrong,’ 
‘bad,’  ‘erroneous,’  or,  taken  adverbially,  ‘wrong- 
ly,’ ‘badly,’  ‘erroneously,’  prefixed  to  nouns, 
as  in  misdeed,  misfortune,  misinform,  etc.,  and 
verbs,  misdo,  miscarry,  misguide,  misrule,  etc., 
including  participles,  as  mistaking,  misbelieving, 
eta.,  mistaken,  misspent,  etc.  It  is  different  from  the 
prefix  in  mischance,  mischief , miscount,  etc.,  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  confused.  (See  mis- 2.)  The  prefix  mis- i is 
never  accented;  the  prefix  mis- 2 has  the  accent  in  some 
of  the  older  words,  as  mischief,  miscreant,  where  its  force 
as  a prefix  is  no  longer  felt.  In  the  following  words 
in  mis-,  the  prefix  is  uniformly  given  as  mis- 1 except 
when  the  word  in  which  it  occurs  can  be  traced  to  an  Old 
French  source.  In  such  forms  as  misadjustment,  etc.,  it 
is  often  indifferent  whether  the  formation  be  regarded  as 
mw-i  4-  adjustment  or  as  misadjust  4-  -ment. 
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mis-2.  [<  ME.  mis-,  mys-,  mes-,  < OF.  mes-,  F. 
me-,  mes-,  Pr.  mes-,  mens-  = Sp.  Pg.  menos-  = It. 
mis-,  < L.  minus,  less ; used  in  Rom.  as  a depre- 
ciatory prefix:  see  minus.]  A prefix  of  Latin  ori- 
gin, meaning  literally  ‘minus,’  ‘less,’  and  hence 
used  in  Romance,  etc.,  as  a depreciative  or 
negative  prefix,  as  in  misadventure,  mischance, 
mischief,  miscount,  miscreant,  misnomer,  etc. 
It  is  mostly  merged  with  mis- 1,  from  which  in  most  cases 
it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

misacceptation  (mis-ak-sep-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + acceptation.']  The  act  of  taking  or  un- 
derstanding in  a wrong  sense;  a false  accep- 
tation. 

misacceptiont  (mis-ak-sep'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 

■ acception.]  Misacceptation. 

The  apostle, . . . contemning  all  impotent  misacceptions, 
calls  them  what  he  finds  them,  a froward  generation. 

Bp.  Hall , Sermon  to  the  Lords,  Feb.  18,  1634. 

misaccountt  (mis-a-kount'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mis- 
acounten,  misaccompten,  < OF.  *mesacompter, 
count  wrongly,  < mes-  + acompter,  account : 
see  mis-2  and  account.]  To  miscalculate;  mis- 
reekon. 

He  thoghte  he  mysacounted  hadde  his  day. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  v.  1185. 

misachievement  (mis-a-chev'ment),  n.  [<  mis- 1 
+ achievement.]  Wrong-doing;  an  achievement 
that  is  not  desirable  or  commendable.  Davies. 

Let  them  sink  into  obscurity  that  hope  to  swim  in  credit 
by  such  mis-achievements. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cornwall,  I.  306. 

misact  (mis-akt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + act.]  To 
act  or  perform  badly. 

The  player  that  misacts  an  inferior  and  unnoted  part 
carries  it  away  without  censure. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  391.  ( Davies .) 

misadjust  (mis-a-just'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + adjust.] 
To  adjust  badly;  put  out  of  adjustment.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

misadjnstment  (mis-a-just'ment),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ adjustment.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
badly  adjusted;  disagreement;  lack  of  harmony. 
The  misadjustment  of  nature  to  our  physical  being. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Discussions  for  Young  Men,  p.  228. 

misadmeasurement  (mis-ad-mezh'iir-inent),  n. 
[<  mis-1  + admeasurement,']  A faulty  estimate 
or  measurement. 

The  liability  of  the  understanding  to  underrate  or  to  over- 
value the  importance  of  an  object  through  mere  misad- 
measurement  of  its  propinquity.  E.  A,  Pot,  Sphinx. 

misadventure  (mis-ad-ven'tur),  n,  [<  ME. 
misaventure , mesaventure , messauenture , contr. 
misaunter , my  saunter,  < OF.  mesaventure , F. 
mesaventure , < mes - + aventure,  adventure : see 
mis -2  and  adventure.]  An  unfortunate  adven- 
ture or  hap;  a mischance;  ill  luck. 

Certes,  it  were  to  vs  grete  harme  yef  this  deuell  lyve 
longe,  what  mysauenture  hath  he  be  suffred  so  longe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  589. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1.  29. 
Homicide  by  misadventure.  See  h&mitidez. 
misadventuredt  (mis-ad-ven'turd),  a.  [<  mis- 
adventure + -ed2.]  Unfortunate. 

A pair  of  star-cross’d  lovers  take  their  life ; 

Whose  misadventured  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents’  strife. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  Prol.,  1.  7. 

misadventurous  (mis-ad-ven'tur-us),  a . [Cf. 
OF.  mesaventureux ; as  misadventure  + -ous.] 
Characterized  by  misadventure ; unfortunate. 
The  tidings  of  our  misadventurous  synod. 

Sir  H.  Taylor , Edwin  the  Fair,  iv.  1.  (Davies.) 

misadvertence  (mis-ad-v6r'tens),  n . [<  mis-1 
+ advertence.]  Want  of  proper  care,  heed,  or 
attention;  inadvertence. 

Once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair  [the  Siege  Perilous], 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

misadvice  (mis-ad-vls'),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + advice.] 
Bad  advice ; injudicious  counsel.  Ash. 
misadvise  (mis-ad-viz'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misadvised,  ppr.  misadvising.  [<  ME.  misadvisen, 
misavisen;  < mis-1  4-  advise.]  1.  To  give  bad 
advice  to. 

If  it  be  whan  they  hem  misavise. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale. 
2.  To  misinform;  deceive;  cause  or  lead  to 
act  under  a misapprehension. 

Pardon  my  passion,  I was  misadvised. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 

Here  also  happened  another  pageant  in  a certain  monk 
(if  I be  not  misadvised)  of  Gloucester  College. 

Foxe  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  108). 

misadvisedly  (mis-ad-vl'zed-li),  adv.  Under  a 
misapprehension;  inconsiderately. 
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misadvisedness  (mis-ad-vi'zed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  misadvised  or  under  a misappre- 
hension; the  state  of  being  mistaken. 

Unadvisedness  coupled  with  heedlessness,  and  misad- 
visedness coupled  with  rashness,  correspond  to  the  culpa 
sine  dolo. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ix.  17. 

misaffectt  (mis-a-fekt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + affect1.] 
To  dislike. 

That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely  mis- 
affected.  Milton,  On  x^et.  ii  Humb.  Remonst. 

misaffectedt  (mis-a-fek'ted),  a.  [i  mis- 1 + 
affected.]  Ill-affected;  ill-disposed. 

These  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected,  and  in  a high 3.. 
strain.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  575. 

misaffectiont  (mis-a-fek'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
affection.]  A wrong  affection. 

Earthly  and  gross'!  with  misaffeciions,  . . . it  ushers  the 
flesh  of  sinful  courses.  Bp.  Hall,  Character  of  Man. 

misaffixm  (mis-a-ferm'),  v.  t.  [<  J»is-1  + 
affirm.]  To  affirm  incorrectly  or  wrongly. 

Tlie  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  here 
misaffirm’d.  Milton,  tikonoklastes,  Pref. 

misaimed  (mis-amd'),  a.  [<  mis-1  + aimed.] 
Not  rightly  aimed  or  directed.  Spenser. 

misallegationt  (mis-al-f-ga'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ allegation.]  An  incorrect"  or  false  state- 
ment or  assertion.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed. 
1835),  II.  361. 

misallege  (mis-a-lej'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
alleged, ppr.  misalleging.  [<  mis-1  + allege1.] 
To  allege  erroneously ; cite  falsely  as  a proof 
or  argument. 

Now-a-days  they  are  only  used  to  exclude  and  drive  forth 
episcopacy ; but  then  they  misallege  antiquity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  248. 

misalliance  (mis-a-H'ans),  n.  [<  F.  misalli- 
ance, ( mes-  + alliance,  alliance : see  mis-2  and 
alliance.]  An  improper  alliance  or  association ; 
specifically,  a marriage  relation  considered  as 
degrading  to  one  of  the  parties,  owing  to  the 
inferior  birth  or  standing  of  the  other:  in  the 
latter  sense  often  used  in  the  French  form, 
mesalliance. 

Their  purpose  was  to  ally  two  things  in  nature  incom- 
patible, the  Gothic  and  the  classic  unity ; the  effect  of 
which  misalliance  was  to  discover  and  expose  the  naked- 
ness of  the  Gothic.  Bp.  Hurd,  Chivalry  and  Romance,  viit 

misallied  (mis-a-lid'),  a.  [<  mis-1  + allied.] 
Improperly  allied  or  connected;  affected  by  a 
misalliance. 

A misallied  and  disparaged  branch  of  the  house  of  Nim- 
rod.  Burke,  Letter  to  a Noble  Lord. 

misallotment  (mis-a-lot'ment),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
allotment.]  A wrong  allotment. 

misaltert  (mis-arter),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + alter.] 
To  alter  wrongly  or  for  the  worse. 

These  are  all  . . . which  have  so  mis-ultered  the  leitur- 
gy  that  it  can  no  moie  be  known  to  be  itself. 

Bp.  Hall,  Ans.  to  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus,  § 2. 

misanswert  (mis-an'ser),  n.  [<  mis-1  + an- 
swer.] Misuse;  failure. 

After  the  misanswer  of  the  one  talent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Yayle  of  Morrs. 

misanthrope  (mis'an-throp),  n.  [=  F.  misan- 
thrope = Sp.  misanlropo  = Pg.  misanthropo  = 
It.  misantropo , < Gr.  yioavQpunog,  hating  man- 
kind, < fiLGeiv,  hate  (<  fJLiaoq,  hatred),  + avdpunog, 
a man:  see  anthropic.  Cf.  philanthrope.]  A 
hater  of  mankind;  one  who  harbors  dislike  or 
distrust  of  human  character  or  motives  in  gen- 
eral. 

Alas ! poor  dean ! his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a misanthrope. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

misanthropic  (mis-an-throp'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mis- 
anthropique  ==  Sp.  misantropico  = Pg.  misan - 
thropico  = It.  misantropico;  as  misanthrope  + 
-ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a misanthrope; 
characteristic  of  a misanthrope  or  of  misan- 
thropy . = Syn.  Cynical,  Misanthropic , Pessimistic.  Cyni- 
cal expresses  a perverse  disposition  to  put  an  unfavorable 
interpretation  upon  conduct,  or  to  exercise  austerity  under 
profession  of  a belief  in  the  worthlessness  of  any  offered 
form  of  enjoyment.  Misanthropic  expresses  a hatred  of 
mankind  as  a race.  Pessimistic  is  primarily  and  generally  a 
philosophical  epithet,  applying  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
tendency  of  things  is  only  or  on  the  whole  toward  evil. 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold  is  “ a jaded  and  misanthropic  volup- 
tuary ” ; such  a person  is  apt  to  take  a cynical  view  of  others, 
in  their  motives,  their  virtues,  their  happiness,  etc.  l£ 
is  disputed  whether  Swift’s  “Gulliver's  Travels”  is  really 
misanthropic  or  only  cynical. 

misanthropical  (mis-an-throp'i-kal),  a.  [<  mis- 
anthropic + -al.]  Same  as  misanthropic. 

misanthropically  (mis-an-throp'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a misanthropic  manner. 

misanthropist  (mis-an'tliro-pist),  n.  [As  mis- 
anthrope + -is(.]  Same  as  misanthrope. 
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misanthropize  (mis-an'tbro-piz),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  misanthropized,  ppr.  misanthropizing. 
[As  misanthrope  + -ize.]  To  render  misan- 
thropic. [Rare.] 

misanthropost,  n.  [<  Gr.  piadvdpoiTog : see  mis- 
anthrope.] A misanthrope ; a man-hater. 

I am  Misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  53. 

misanthropy  (mis-an'thro-pi),  n.  [=  F.  misan- 
thropie  = Sp.  misantropia  = Pg.  misantliropia 
= It.  misantropia,  < Gr.  ptaavdpwKta,  hatred  of 
men,  < piadvdpuKo f,  hating  man:  see  misan- 
thrope.] Hatred  or  dislike  of  mankind;  the 
habit  of  distrusting  or  of  taking  the  worst  pos- 
sible view  of  human  character  or  motives. 

But  let  rot  knaves  misanthropy / create, 

Nor  feed  the  gall  of  universal  hate. 

Langhorne,  Enlargement  of  the  Mind,  L 

Misanthropy  is  only  philanthropy  turned  sour. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  228. 

misapplication  (mis-ap-li-ka'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ application.]  A wrong  or  false  application 
or  purpose. 

He  brings  me  informations,  pick'd  out  of  broken  words 
in  men's  common  talk,  which,  with  his  malicious  misap - 
plication,  he  hopes  will  seem  dangerous. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

misapply  (mis-a-pli'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misap- 
plied, ppr.  misapplying.  [<  mis-1  + apply.] 
To  make  an  erroneous  application  of;  apply  or 
dispose  of  wrongly:  as,  to  misapply  a name  or 
title;  to  misapply  one’s  talents  or  exertions; 
to  misapply  public  money. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3.  2L 

misappreciate  (mis-a-pre'shi-at),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  misappreciated,  ppr.  misappreciating. 
[<  mis-1  + appreciate.]  To  fail  in  rightly  ap- 
preciating; undervalue. 

misappreciation  (mis-a-pre-shi-a'shon),  n.  [< 
mis- 1 + appreciation.]  The  act  or  fact  of  mis- 
appreciating. 

There  is  still  a sufficiency  of  survivors  to  check  any  grave 
misappreciation  of  facts.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  16L 

misappreciative  (mis-a-pre'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [< 
mis-1-]-  appreciative.]  Not  appreciating  rightly; 
not  showing  due  appreciation. 

A man  may  look  on  an  heroic  age  . . . with  the  eyes  of 
a valet,  as  misappreciative,  certainly,  though  not  so  igno- 
ble. Lowell,  Among  my  Books. 

misapprehend  (mis-ap-re-hend'),  v.t.  [<  mis-1 
+ apprehend.]  To  apprehend  incorrectly  or 
wrongly;  misunderstand;  take  in  a wrong 
sense. 

misapprehension  (mis-ap-re-hen'shon),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + apprehension.]  A mistaking  or  mistake ; 
wrong  apprehension  of  one’s  meaning  or  of  a 
fact. 

Patient  sinners  may  want  peace  through  mistakes  and 
misapprehensions  of  God.  Stilling  fleet , Works,  III.  iii. 

Well,  sir,  I see  our  misapprehension  has  been  mutual. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iL  2. 
=Syn.  Misconception,  misunderstanding. 

misapprehensively  (mis-ap-re-hen'siv-li),  adv. 
By  misapprehension  or  mistake. 

misappropriate  (mis-a-pro'pri-at),  v.  t.\  pret. 
and  pp.  misappropriated,  ppr.  misappropriating. 
[<  mis-1  + appropriate.]  To  appropriate  wrong- 
ly; put  to  a wrong  use:  as,  to  misappropriate 
funds  intrusted  to  one. 

misappropriation  (mis-a-pro-pri-a'shon),  n. 

[(.  mis-1  + appropriation.]  1.  Wrong  appro- 
priation ; application  to  a wrong  use : as,  mis- 
appropriation of  money. 

He  made  a strict  inquisition  into  the  funds  of  the  mili- 
tary orders,  in  which  there  had  been  much  wasfh  and  mis- 
appropriation. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. , ii.  25. 

2.  Appropriation  with  misapplication:  as,  the 
misappropriation  of  a term. 

Linnmus  applied  this  and  other  similar  terms  to  the 
pupa,  and  not  to  the  metamorphosis,  the  confusion  origi- 
nating in  their  misappropriation  by  Fabricius.  Westwood. 

misarrange  (mis-a-ranj'),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misarranged,  ppr.  ^disarranging.  [<  mis-1  + ar- 
range.] To  arrange  wrongly;  place  improperly 
or  in  a wrong  order. 

misarrangement  (mis-a-ranj'ment), ».  [< mis-1 
+ arrangement.]  Wrong  or  disorderly  arrange- 
ment. 

Here  giitt’ring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangemsnts  !)  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  111. 

misarray  (mis-a-ra'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + array.] 
Want  of  proper  array  or  ordering;  confusion; 
disorder. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marred  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  27. 
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misascribe  (mis-as-krlb'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

misascribed,  \)\>\\"misasnribing.  [<  mis-1  + as- 
cribe.]  To  ascribe  falsely  or  erroneously. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare  produc- 
tion of  nature.  Boyle. 

misassay  (mis-a-sa'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + assay. ] 
To  attempt  unsuccessfully. 

Hast  thou  any  sheep-cure  misassaied  ? 

If.  Browne , Willie  and  Old  Wernock. 

misassign  (mis-a-sln'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + assign.'] 
To  assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misassigned  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

Boyle. 

misattendt  (mis-a-tend'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + at- 
tend.] To  disregard. 

They  shall  recover  the  misattended  words  of  Christ  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense.  Milton , Divorce,  ii.  22. 

misauntert,  «•  A Middle  English  contracted 
form  of  misadventure. 

misaventuret,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of 
misadventure. 

misaver  (mis-a-ver'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
averred,  ppr.  misaverring.  [<  mis-1  + aver1.] 
To  aver  falsely  or  erroneously ; assert  wrongly, 
misaviset,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  mis- 
advise. 

misbeart  (mis-bar'),  v.  [ME.  misberen;  < mis-1 
+ bear1.]  To  misbehave;  bear  one’s  self  wrong- 
ly; misconduct  one’s  self. 

Of  youre  negligence  and  uukonnynge  ye  have  mysbom 
yow  and  trespassed  unto  me.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

misbecome  (mis-be-kum'),  v.  (.;  pret.  misbe- 
came, pp.  misbecome,  ppr.  misbecoming.  [<  mis- 1 
+ become.]  To  fail  to  become  or  beseem;  suit 
ill;  be  unfitting. 

Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  778. 
Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so  fast, 

And  utter  things  that  misbecome  your  looks  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  Ho  King,  iii.  1. 

misbecoming1  (mis-be-kum'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  misbecome,  v.]  An  improper  act;  indeco- 
rous conduct.  [Rare.] 

She  saw,  and  she  forgot,  . . . 

Remembered  not  the  opulent,  great  Queen, 

Whom  riotous  misbecoming s so  became.. 

It.  II.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  the  State. 

misbecoming2  (mis-be-kum'ing),  p.  .a.  Unbe- 
coming; unseemly;  improper;  indecorous. 

Stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Milton,  Comus,  L 372. 

misbecomingly  (mis-be-kum' ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
misbecoming  manner. 

Those  darker  humours  that 
Stick  misbecomingly  on  others. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

misbecomingness  (mis-be-kum'ing-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  misbecoming ; un- 
suitableness. 

misbedet,  V.  t.  [ME.,  < AS.  misbeddan  (=  Icel. 
misbjodha),  offend,  ill-use,  < mis-  + beodan, 
offer:  see  mis-1  and  bid.]  To  injure ; wrong; 
insult. 

Who  hath  yow  misboden  or  otfended? 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  51. 
Whan  LowyB  herd  that  same,  that  Robert  was  so  dede, 
Ageyn  right  and  lawe,  tille  Henry  he  misbede. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  104. 

misbefallf  (mis-be-fal'),  v.  i.  [ME.  misbefallen; 
< mis-1  + befall.]  ’ To  be  unfortunate ; turn  out 
badly. 

For  elles  but  a man  do  so 
Him  raaie  ful  ofte  misbefall. 

Grower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i 

misbegett  (mis-be-get'),  v.  t.  [ME.;  < mis-1  + 
beget.]  To  beget  wrongfully  or  unlawfully. 
Robert  of  Gloucester. 

misbegot,  misbegotten  (mis-be-got',  -got'n), 
p.  a.  [<  mis-1  + begot,  begotten.]  Unlawfully 
or  irregularly  begotten : used  also  as  a general 
epithet  of  opprobrium. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my 
back  and  let  drive  at  me.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  24C. 

The  only  thing  that  had  saved  the  misbegotten  republic 
as  yet  was  its  margin,  its  geographical  vastness ; but  that 
was  now  discounted  and  exhausted. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  107. 

misbehave  (mis-be-hav'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
behaved, ppr.  misbehaving . [\  mis-1  + behave.'] 

I.  intrans.  To  behave  ill;  conduct  one’s  self 
improperly  or  indecorously. 

Sensible  that  they  had  misbehaved  in  giving  us  that  dis- 
turbance. Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  192. 

II.  trans.  To  conduct  (one’s  self)  ill : with  the 
reflexive  pronouns-:  as,  he  misbehaved  himself. 

If  anie  one  doo  offende  or  misbehaue  himself e,  he  is  to 
be  corrected  and  punished. 

J,  Hooker,  Supplement  of  the  Irish  Chronicles,  an.  1568. 
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misbehaved  (mis-be-havd'),  p • a.  Guilty  of 
ill  behavior;  ill-bred;  rude. 

Like  a misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pout’st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  143. 

misbehavior,  misbehaviour  (mis-be-hav'yor), 
n.  [<  ME.  mysbyhavyor  ; < mis-1  + behavior.] 
Improper,  rude,  or  uncivil  behavior;  miscon- 
duct. 

They  schall  stond  and  be  in  full  powre  and  streynght  to 
reforme  and  redrese  and  stablysch  and  corecke  and  ponysch 
all  such  mysbyhauyors  and  fauttes  as  haue  be,  or  be  nowe, 
or  schalbe.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  329. 

The  cause  of  this  misbehaviour  and  unworthy  deport- 
ment was  their  not  understanding  the  designs  of  mercy. 

South,  Works,  IX.  iv. 

misbeholden  (mis-be-hol'dn),  a.  [<  mis-1  + 
beholden.]  Indiscreet;  unkind:  as,  a misbe- 
holden word.  [North.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
misbelief  (mis-be-lef'),  n.  [<  ME.  misbeleve, 
misbileve  ; < mis- 1 + belief.]  1 . Erroneous  be- 
lief ; false  opinion ; especially,  belief  in  false 
religious  doctrines. 

Thus  Makamede  in  mysbyleyue  man  and  wornman  brouhte, 
And  in  hua  lore  thei  leyuen  gut  as  well  lered  as  lewede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  181. 
Misbelief  is  generally  a more  hopeful  foundation  for  the 
Evangelist  to  build  upon  than  simple  unbelief. 

- H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  429. 

2.  Ill  belief ; suspicion. 

Ye  shul  han  no  mislrileve 
He  wrong  conceit  of  me  in  your  absence. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  202. 

misbelieve  (mis-be-lev'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
misbelieved, ppr.  misbelieving.  [<  mis-1  + believe.] 
To  believe  erroneously.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV. 
xii.  2G. 

misbelievedt  (mis-be-levd'),  a.  [<  ME.  misbi- 
leved;  < misbelief  +'  -ed2.]  Misbelieving;  be- 
lieving amiss. 

0 thow  wikked  serpent  Jalousie, 

Thow  mysbileved  and  envyous  folye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  838. 

misbeliever  (mis-be-le'ver),  n.  One  who  bolds 
false  beliefs ; especially,  one  who  holds  false 
religious  opinions. 

You  call  me  [ShylockJ  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  112. 

misbelieving  (mis-be-le'ving),  p.  a.  [<  ME. 
misbelevynge;  ppr.  of  misbelieve.]  Believing  er- 
roneously; holding  a false  doctrine;  especially, 
believing  a false  religion. 

The  londe  that  was  so  plentenouse  and  riche  er  the  mys- 
belcvynge  peple  were  entred.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  191. 
Go,  go,  into  old  Titus’  sorrowful  house, 

And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3.  143. 

misbeseem  (mis-be-sem'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + be- 
seem.] To  suit  ill  ; misbecome. 

Too  much  misbeseeming  a generous  nature. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  III.  iii.  § 4. 
Go  sell  those  misbeseeming  clothes  thou  wear’st. 

And  feed  thyself  with  them. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 

misbestow  (mis-be-sto'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + be- 
stow.] To  bestow  improperly;  err  in  bestow- 
ing. 

Alas  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  blow  as  an  uncertaine 
wind,  should  so  mistake  his  inspiring,  to  misbestoiv  his 
guifts  promis’d  only  to  the  elect ! 

Milton,  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 
Remember  (dear)  how  loath  and  slow 

1 was  to  cast  a look  or  smile, 

Or  one  love-line  to  mis  bestow , 

Till  thou  hadst  chang’d  both  face  and  stile. 

Carew,  To  the  Jealous  Mistress. 

misbestowal  (mis-be-sto'al),  n.  [<  mis-1  + be- 
stowal.] The  act  of  bestowing  improperly  or 
inappropriately. 

misbirth  (mis-berth'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + birth. 
Cf.  misbreyde.]  An  abortion. 

Thou  blasphemous,  scandalous  Misbirth  of  nature. 

Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  III.  178. 

misbodent.  Past  participle  of  misbede. 
misbornt  (mis-b6m'),  a.  [<  ME.  misboren,  mis- 
bore,  < AS.  misboren,  misborn,  misshapen,  de- 
generate, < mis-  + boren,  born:  see  mis-1  and 
born.]  Born  to  evil. 

A pouer  childe,  and  in  the  name 
Of  thilke,  whiche  is  so  misbore, 

We  toke.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii 

Ah ! misborne  Elfe, 

In  evill  houre  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  42. 

misbornet,  p.  a,.  [ME.,  pp.  of  mishear.]  Ill- 

behaved.  Chaucer. 

misbreydet,  n.  [ME.,  for  *misbyrde , < AS.  mis- 
byrd , misbirth,  misbyrdo,  imperfect  nature,  < 
mis - + gebyrd > birth:  see  birth1.]  Evil  birth. 
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For  thys  skyle  hyt  may  be  seyde, 

Handlyng  synne  for  oure  mysbreyde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  1.  C EaUiwdl .) 

miscalculate  (mis-kal'ku-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  miscalculated,  ppr.  miscalculating.  [<  mis-1 
+ calculate.]  To  calculate  erroneously;  make 
a wrong  estimate  of. 

After  all  the  care  I have  taken,  there  may  be,  in  such  a 
multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted  . . . and  mis- 
calculated. Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

miscalculation  (mis-kal-ku-la'shon),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + calculation.]  Erroneous  calculation  or 
estimate. 

miscall  (mis-kal'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  4-  call.]  1.  To 
call  by  a wrong  name ; name  improperly. 

Punish  that  unhappy  crime  of  nature 
Which  you  miscall  my  beauty. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

The  all-powerful  and  never-tiring  waves  of  that  great 

sea  miscalled  the  Pacific. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  I.  177. 

2.  To  give  an  unworthy  name  or  character  to; 
berate;  revile. 

Whom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  miscall 
And  wickedly  backbite.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  24. 

Those  messengers  . . . did  miscall,  and  abuse  with  euil 
words,  both  our  messenger  and  thee. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  403. 

To  sneer  at  a Romish  pageant,  to  miscall  a lord’s  crest, 
were  crimes  for  which  there  was  no  mercy. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

Mr.  Fountain  ascribed  it  to  the  sombre  influence  of  Mrs. 
Bazalgette,  and  miscalled  her  till  Jane’s  hair  stood  on  end. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  viii. 
= Syn.  1.  To  misname;  misterm. 

miscapef,  v.  t.  [For  *misscape,<  mis-1  + scape1.] 
To  escape  (one)  wrongly. 

Many  deeds,  words,  and  though tes  miscaped  me  in  my 
lyfe.  Bp.  Fisher,  Sermons,  I.  359.  (Davies.) 

miscarriage  (mis-kar'aj),  n.  [<  mis-1  4*  car- 
riage.] 1 . A going  wrong ; failure  of  a purposed 
result;  untoward  event;  mischance:  as,  the 
criminal  escaped  by  miscarriage  of  justice. 

These  and  the  like  miscarriages  in  point  of  correspon- 
dency were  conceived  to  arise  from  . . . two  errors  in  their 
government.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  344. 

They  marvelled  . . . [the  ship]  was  not  arrived,  fearing 
some  miscarriage. 

N.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  98. 

Your  cures  . . . aloud  you  tell, 

But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  v. 

2.  A wrong  or  perverse  course,  as  of  conduct ; 
improper  action  or  behavior;  misdemeanor. 

By  and  by  he  fell  upon  a serious  reprimand  of  the  faults 
and  miscarriages  of  some  Princes  and  Governors. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  22, 1675. 

Besides  his  miscarriage  here  in  New-England,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  murdered  a man  that  had  ventured 
monies  with  him  when  he  first  came  into  New-England. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  140. 

The  dividing  of  the  fleete,  however,  is,  I hear,  voted  a 
miscarriage,  and  the  not  building  a fortification  at  Sheer- 
nesse.  Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  17, 1668. 

3.  In  pathol.,  the  act  of  miscarrying  (see  mis- 
carry, v.  i.,  3) ; properly,  untimely  delivery  be- 
fore the  twenty-eighth  week  of  gestation.  See 
abortion , 1. 

miscarriageable  (mis-kar'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  mis- 
carriage + -able.]  Liable  to  miscarry.  [Rare.] 

Why  should  we  be  more  miscarriageable  by  such  possi- 
bilities or  hopes  than  others?  Bp.  Hall,  A Short  Answer. 

miscarry  (mis-kar'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  miscar- 
ried, ppr.  miscarrying . [<  ME.  miscarien;  < mis-1 
+ carry.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  fail  of  reaching 
the  intended  destination ; go  astray ; be  lost  or 
carried  astray  in  transit. 

The  cardinal’s  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried , 

And  came  to  the  eye  o’  the  king. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  30. 

Two  ill-looking  Ones,  that  I thought  did  plot  how  to 
make  me  miscarry  in  my  journey. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  266. 

2.  To  go  wrong ; fail  in  object  or  purpose ; come 
to  naught;  come  to  grief. 

For  what  miscarries 

Shall  be  the  general’s  faulty  though  he  perform 
To  th’  utmost  of  a man.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L 1.  270. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  hazards  run  by  the 
whale-catchers  in  their  thin  whale  boats,  . . . it  has  been 
rarely  known  that  any  of  them  have  miscarried. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 

Juries  are  proverbially  uncertain,  and  justice  must  some- 
times miscarry.  The  Nation,  XLVIII.  386. 

3.  To  suffer  untimely  delivery;  bring  forth, 
young  prematurely ; give  birth  to  a fetus  which 
is  not  viable. 

Prithee  tell  me,  how  many  Women  with  Child  have  mis- 
carried at  the  Sight  of  thee? 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 211. 
4f.  To  be  brought  forth  before  the  natural  time, 
as  a child. 
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An  the  child  I now  go  with  do  miscarry , thou  wert  bet- 
ter thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  10. 

n.t  trans.  To  mismanage;  bring  to  misfor- 
tune or  failure.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

1.  1237. 

miscast  (mis-kast'),  v.  t . and  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
miscast , ppr.  miscasting . [<  mis-1  + cast i.]  1. 

To  cast  or  reckon  erroneously. 

The  number  is  somewhat  miscast  by  Polybius. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  ii.  § 8. 
You  haue  mis-cast  in  your  Arithmetick, 

Mis-laid  your  Counters. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L L 

2.  To  cast  or  direct  erroneously  or  improperly : 
as,  to  miscast  a glance. 

It  so  befelle 

That  I at  thilke  tyme  sie 
On  me  that  she  miscaste  hir  eie. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

miscast  (mis-kast'),  n.  [<  miscast,  v.}  An  er- 
roneous cast  or  reckoning. 

miscasualty  (mis-kaz'u-al-ti),  nr,  pi.  miscasu- 
alties  (-tiz).  [<  mis-*.  +"  casualty.}  An  unfor- 

tunate occurrence ; a mischance. 

Miscarriages  of  children,  miscasualties,  unquietnesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Character  of  Man. 

miscatholic  (mis-kath'o-lik),  a,  [<  mis -1  + cath- 
olic, ] Falsely  styled  or  claiming  to  be  Catholic ; 
pseudo-Catholic. 

Judge  then,  reader,  whether  the  catliolike  bishope  that 
wrote  this,  or  the  miscatholike  masse-priest  that  reproves 
it,  be  more  worthy  of  Bedleem. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  iii.  3. 

miscegenation  (mis"e-je-na'shpn),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  mincer o,  mix,  + genus,  race,  + -ation.]  Mix- 
ture or  amalgamation  of  races:  applied  espe- 
cially to  sexual  union  between  individuals  of 
the  black  and  white  races. 

Individuals  sometimes  show  a desperate  desire  for  mis- 
cegenation, but  they  indulge  it  always  at  the  expense  of  a 
loss  of  the  respect  of  both  races.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  83. 

miscellanarian  (mis,/e-la-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  miscellany  + -arian.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  miscellanies,  in  either  sense ; connected  with 
or  engaged  in  miscellaneous  matters. 

The  celebrated  wits  of  the  miscellanarian  race,  and  essay 
writers,  casual  discourses,  reflection  coiners,  meditation 
founders,  and  others  of  the  irregular  kind  of  writers. 

Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Reflec.,  ii.  3. 

ii.  n.  A writer  of  miscellanies. 

miscellanet  (mis'e-lan),  n.  [<  L.  miscellaneus, 
mixed : see  miscellaneous.  Cf.  maslin 2,  ult.  < L. 
miscerc,  mix.]  Miscellaneous. 

miscellanea  (mis-e-la'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  miscellaneus,  mixed:  see  miscellaneous.'] 
A collection  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  any 
kind;  specifically,  a collection  of  miscellaneous 
literary  compositions;  miscellanies. 

miscellaneous  (mis-e-la'ne-us),  a.  [=  F.  mis- 
cellanee  (see  miscellany)  = Pg.  It.  miscellaneo,  < 
L.  miscellaneus,  < miscellus,  mixed,  < miscere, 
mix : see  mix  1.]  1 . Consisting  of  a mixture ; di- 
versified ; promiscuous : as,  miscellaneous  read- 
ing; a miscellaneous  rabble. 

My  second  boy,  . . . whom  I designed  lor  business,  re- 
ceived a sort  of  miscellaneous  education  at  home. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  i. 

My  sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted  chamber,  with 
small  panels,  and  set  off  with  a miscellaneous  array  of  fur- 
niture. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  800. 

2.  Producing  things  of  various  sorts : as,  a mis- 
cellaneous inventor. 

Claudius  VI  hum s flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unto 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Tacticks ; an  elegant  and  miscellor 
neous  author.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  8. 

=Syn.  1.  See  promiscuous. 

miscellaneously  (mis-e-la'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
miscellaneous  or  mixed  manner;  with  variety 
or  diversity;  promiscuously. 

miscellaneousness  (mis-e-la'ne-us-nes\  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiqg  miscellaneous  or  mixed; 
diversified  eompositio’n. 

The  . . . miscellaneousness  of  Home,  which  made  the 
mind  flexible  with  constant  comparison,  and  saved  you 
from  seeing  the  world’s  ages  as  a set  of  box-like  partitions 
without  vital  connection.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxii. 

miscellanist  (mis'e-la-nist),  n.  [<  miscellany  + 
-ist.  ] A writer  of  miscellanies. 

miscellany  (mis'e-la-ni),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.-,  see 
miscellaneous.  II.  re.  = F.  miscellanees,  pi.,  = 
Sp.  misceldnea  = Pg.  It.  miscellanea,  < L.  mis- 
cellanea, a writing  on  various  subjects,  a mix- 
ture of  different  sorts  of  broken  meats,  neut. 

£1.  of  miscellaneus,  mixed:  see  miscellaneous.] 

. a.  Miscellaneous;  diversified Miscellany 

madami,  a woman  who  went  about  selling  laces,  per- 
fumery, etc.,  and  took  part  in  carrying  on  intrigues. 

As  a waiting-woman,  I would  taste  my  lady’s  delights  to 
her ; as  a miscellany  madam,  invent  new  tires,  and  go  visit 
courtiers.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  iv.  1. 
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II.  n. ; pi.  miscellanies  (-niz).  1.  A mixture 
of  various  kinds ; a combination  of  diverse  ob- 
jects, parts,  or  elements. 

’Tis  but  a bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin. 

Hewyt,  Sermon  (1658),  p.  4.  (Latham.) 
Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man, 

Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual  mire, 

But  whole  and  one,  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  A diversified  literary  collection ; a book  or 
periodical  publication  containing  compositions 
on  various  subjects. 

Every  old  woman  in  the  nation  now  reads  daily  a vast 
miscellany  in  one  volume  royal  octavo. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

=Syn.  1.  See  mixture. 

miscellinet,  «.  A modern  reading  of  the  orig- 
inal masc’line.  See  maslin 2.  N.  E.  D. 

The  present  trade  of  the  stage,  in  all  their  miscelline  in- 
terludes, what  learned  or  liberal  soul  doth  not  already  ab- 
hor? B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  Ded. 

miscensure  (mis-sen'shor),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
miscensured,  ppr.  miscensuring . [<  mis-1  + cen- 
sure, v.]  To  censure  wrongfully  or  without 
cause. 

Pardon  us,  Antiquitie,  if  we  miscensure  your  actions. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  101.  (Davies.) 

miscensure  (mis-sen'shor),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + cen- 
sure, re.]  Unjust  censure ; censure  wrongly  di- 
rected. 

Therefore,  my  Friends,  returne,  recant,  re-call 
Your  hard  Opinions  and  mis-Censures  all. 

Job  Triumphant  (tr.  by  Sylvester),  ii.  162. 

mischallenget  (mis-chal'enj),  TO.  [<  mis-1  + 
challenge .]  A false  or  wrong  challenge ; a chal- 
lenge given  amiss. 

Lo ! fait  our,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take, 

The  meede  of  thy  mischalenge  and  abet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IY.  iii.  11. 

mischance  (mis-ehans'),  ».  [<  ME.  m yschaunce, 
mescliaunce,  meschance,  mescheance,  < OF.  mes- 
chance,  mescheance,  an  unfortunate  chance,  < 
mes-  + chance,  cheance,  chance : see  mis-2  and 
chance.]  An  unfortunate  chanco;  a mishap; 
ill  luck;  disaster. 

The  kynge  spake  to  his  barons,  and  seide  that  sore  hym 
for  thought  the  myschaunce  of  the  Duke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  78. 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 18. 

By  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell ; 

A limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
=syn.  Mishap,  Disaster,  etc.  See  misfortune. 
mischance  (mis-chans'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
chanced,  ppr.  mischancing.  [<  mis-1  + chance, 
v.]  To  chance  or  happen  wrongly  or  unfortu- 
nately ; fall  out  adversely ; meet  with  a mishap ; 
come  to  ill  luck. 

And  still  I hoped  to  be  up  advaunced. 

For  my  good  parts ; but  still  it  has  mischaunced. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  I.  64. 

If  any  such  fortune  should  bee  (as  God  forbid)  that  the 
ship  should  mischance  or  be  robbed. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  264. 

mischancy  (mis-chan'si),  a.  [<  mischance  + 
-y1.]  Unfortunate;  unlucky.  [Scotch.] 
mischanter,  TO.  See  mishanter. 
mischaracterize  (mis-kar'ak-ter-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
andpp.  mischaracterized,  ppr.  mischaracterizing. 
[<  mis-1  + characterize.]  To  characterize  falsely 
or  erroneously ; impute  a wrong  character  to. 
mischarge  (mis-charj'),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
charged,  ppr.  mischarging.  [<  mis-1  + charge.] 
To  make  error  in  charging : as,  to  mischarge 
.^.items  in  an  account. 

mischarge  (mis-charj'),  n.  [<  mischarge,  to.] 
A mistake  in  charging ; an  erroneous  entry  in 
*an  account. 

mischief  (mis'chif),  TO.  [<  ME.  myschicf,  mis- 
chief, mischeef,  mischef,  meschief,  mescheef,  mes- 
chef, < OF.  meschief,  meschef,  F.  mSchef  = Pr. 
mescap,  harm,  mischief,  = Sp.  menoscabo,  OSp. 
mazeabo,  loss,  = Pg.  menoscabo,  contempt,  lit. 
a bad  result,  < L.  minus,  less  (>  OF.  mes-,  etc., 
bad),  + caput,  head  (>  OF.  chief,  etc.,  end): 
see  mis-2  and  chief,  and  cf.  chieve1,  achieve.]  1. 
A harmful  or  troublesome  event,  circumstance, 
or  contingency;  an  action  or  occurrence  at- 
tended with  evil  or  vexation ; an  annoying, 
frustrating,  or  hurtful  state  or  condition  of 
things ; misfortune ; calamity : used  with  much 
latitude  of  application:  as,  some  one  is  making 
mischief;  the  mischief  is  that  he  cannot  keep 
his  temper. 

Whan  Kay  saugh  that  the  kynge  was  at  so  grete  myschef, 
he  griped  his  swerde,  and  come  ther  the  kynge  was  ouer- 
throwen.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  119. 

Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee, 
which  frameth  mischief  by  a law  ? Ps.  xciv.  20. 
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Hee  arriues  not  at  the  mischiefe  of  being  wise,  nor  en- 
dures euils  to  come  by  foreseeing  them. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro- cosmographie,  A Childe. 

The  mischief  was  these  allies  would  never  allow  that 
the  common  enemy  was  subdued.  Sioift. 

2.  The  act,  state,  course,  or  disposition  of 
causing  annoyance,  trouble,  or  harm;  vexa- 
tious or  injurious  operation  or  tendency;  the 
working  of  damage  or  disaster : as,  the  clouds 
bode  mischief;  what  mischief  is  he  up  to  now  ? 
often  used  in  a kindly  or  playful  sense,  or  for 
affectionate  excuse : as,  the  lad  is  full  of  mis- 
chief but  not  vicious. 

Come,  boy,  with  me ; my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 132. 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will. 

How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  1 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  125. 

Brom  Bones  . . . was  always  ready  for  either  a fight  or 
a frolic ; but  had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  com- 
position. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  431. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  does  harm  or  causes 
injury  or  vexation ; a source  of  trouble  or  an- 
noyance: as,  that  child  is  a mischief. 

Many  of  their  horse  . . . were  now  more  a mischief  to 
their  own  than  before  a terror  to  their  enemies.  Milton. 

Nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 

Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  I gold]  underground. 

Pope , Moral  Essays,  iii.  10. 

4.  Annoyance,  injury,  or  damage  caused  or 
produced;  harm;  hurt:  as,  to  do  mischief;  ir- 
remediable mischief:  now  never  used  in  the 
plural. 

On  the  tother  side  dide  well  the  kynge  Carados.  and  the 
kynge  de  Cent  Cliiualers ; these  suftred  many  myscheves. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  163. 

But  Benjamin,  Joseph’s  brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his 
brethren  ; for  he  said,  Lest  peradventure  mischief  befall 
him.  Gen.  xlii.  4. 

I will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them.  Deut.  xxxii.  23. 

We  that  have  lived  these  last  twenty  years  are  certain 
that  money  has  been  able  to  do  much  mischief. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  112. 

Ill  reach  ’em,  mother.  . . . She  wants  to  do  everything 
herself.  . . . But  I can  t let  her  do  herself  a mischief  with 
stretching.  George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  xxxiii. 

5.  The  devil.  [Colloq.]-Malicious  mischief. 
See  malicious.— To  play  the  mischief,  to  cause  trouble, 
damage,  or  injury.— To  play  the  mischief  with,  to  agi- 
tate or  disturb  greatly ; throw  into  disorder  or  confusion ; 
play  the  devil  with.— What  the  mischief  (formerly 
What  a mischief),  an  inteiTogatory  exclamation  equal 
to  ‘what  the  devil':  as,  what  the  mischief  are  you  doing? 
what  the  mischief  do  you  mean  by  that  ? tt’olloq.]— With 
a mischieft,  with  a vengeance. 

The  matronly  medicines  and  instructions  of  this  wise 
cunning  woman  will  in  a little  time  make  her  encrease  with 
a vengeance,  and  multiply  with  a mischiefe. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Nares.) 
With  a mischief  to  you,  confound  you ; devil  take  you. 

Bide  down,  with  a mischief  to  ye , bide  down. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxviL 
=Syn.  Damage,  Harm,  etc.  See  injury. 
mischieft  (mis'chif),  v.  [Also  miscliieve;  early 
mod.  E.  also  mischeef;  < ME.  mischeven , mes- 
cheven , mescheeven,  < OF.  meschever  (=  Sp.  Pg. 
menoscahar ),  harm,  injure,  < meschief  meschef 
harm:  see  mischief  n.}  I.  trans.  To  hurt; 
harm;  ruin. 

Ye  be  gretely  affraied  of  the  turment  that  is  falle  of 
youre  fader,  and  of  youre  moder,  and  youre  broder  and  sus- 
tres,  that  thus  be  myscheved.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 8. 
Henry  Purdie  proved  his  cost, 

And  very  narrowlie  had  mischief 'd  him. 

Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child’s  Ballads.  VI.  185). 

ii.  intrans . To  come  to  harm  or  misfortune; 
miscarry. 

When  pryde  is  moste  in  prys, 

Ande  couetyse  moste  wys,  . . . 

Thenne  schall  Englonde  mys-chewe. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L 85. 

mischief-maker  (mis'chif-ma/kfcr),  n.  One 
who  makes  mischief;  one  who  instigates  or 
promotes  quarrels  or  ill-will. 

Her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive  by  mischief- 
makers  of  no  common  dexterity.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. , xv. 

mischief-making  (mis'chif -marking),  a.  Mak- 
ing trouble  for  others ; causing  quarrels, 
mischief-night  (mis'chif -nit),  re.  May-eve. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mischievet,  V.  See  mischief. 
mischievous  (mis'ebi-vus),  a.  f<  ME.  *mes- 
chevous;  < OF.  (AF.)  meschevons,  < meschief, 
harm:  see  mischief .]  1.  Producing  or  tending 

to  produce  mischief  or  harm;  injurious;  dele- 
terious; hurtful. 

And  every  one  threw  forth  reproches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deedes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  14. 

Lam  is  an  Epithete  which  they  giue  to  Degnal,  signify- 
ing wicked  or  mischieuous.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  296. 

The  mass  of  the  community  are  persuaded  that  his  [Hus- 
kisson's]  plans  are  mischievous  to  the  last  degree. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Sept.  18, 1830. 
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He  [Edward  Seymour]  was  ...  so  mischievous  an  enemy 
that  he  was  frequently  courted.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

2.  Fond  of  mischief;  full  of  tricks;  teasing  or 
troublesome:  as,  a mischievous  boy. 

Lady  Freelove  is  as  mischievous  as  a monkey,  and  as 
cunning  too.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  i. 

=Syn.  1.  Destructive,  detrimental.  See  injury.— 2.  Ro- 
guish. 

mischievously  (mis'chi-vus-li),  adv.  In  a mis- 
chievous manner ; with  injury,  loss,  or  damage ; 
with  evil  intention  or  disposition;  in  a trouble- 
some or  teasing  manner;  with  playful  tricks; 
roguishly:  as,  this  law  operates  mischievously ; 
they  created  a scandal  mischievously . 

Too  often  and  mischievously  mistaken  for  it. 

South,  Works,  III.  iv. 

Like  Sirens  mischievously  gay. 

W.  Harte,  Essay  on  Satire  (1730). 

mischievousness  (mis'chi-vus-nes),  re.  Capa- 
city to  do  injury;  hurtfulness;  noxiousness; 
disposition  to  vex,  annoy,  or  tease;  roguish- 
ness : as,  the  mischievousness  of  youth. 

The  mischievousness  . . • found  in  an  aged,  long-prac- 
tised sinner.  South. 

mischomany  (mis'ko-ma-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  yiaxoq, 
a pedicel,  + yavia,  madness:  see  mania.']  In 
hot. , an  extraordinary  multiplication  of  pedicels 
or  flower-stalks : a term  proposed  by  Morren. 
[Not  used.] 

miscibility  (mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  miscihiliU; 
as  miscible  + -ity  (see  -bility).]  The  quality 
of  being  miscible ; capability  of  being  mixed. 

The  wood  naphtha  is  submitted  to  certain  prescribed 
tests  in  regard  to  color,  specific  gravity,  boiling-point, 
miscibility  with  water,  contents  of  acetone,  and  capacity 
for  absorbing  bromine.  Science,  XIII.  68. 

miscible  (mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  miscible  = It.  mis- 
cilnle,  < L.  as  if  *miscibilis,  mixable,  < miscere, 
mix:  see  mixK]  Capable  of  being  mixed:  as, 
oil  and  water  are  not  miscible. 

_ A bsolute  alcohol  is  readily  miscible  with  the  naphtha  or 
light  paraffine,  so  that  the  solvent  is  readily  removed. 

C.  0.  Whitman,  Microscopical  Methods,  p.  121. 

miscitation  (mis-si-ta'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1  + cita- 
tion..]  A wrong  citation;  erroneous  quotation. 

What  a miscitation  is  this  I “Moses  commanded.”  The 
law  was  God’s,  not  Moses’.  Bp.  Halt,  Contemplations,  iv. 

miscite  (mis-sit'),  ».  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  miscited, 
ppr.  misciting.  [<  mis- 1 + cite.]  To  cite  erro- 
neously or  falsely;  misquote:  as,  to  miscite  a 
text  of  Scripture. 

So  Antichrists,  their  poyson  to  infuse, 

Miss-cite  the  Scriptures,  and  Gods  name  abuse. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  I>u  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 8. 

misclaim  (mis-klam'),  re.  [<  mis-1  4-  claim .]  A 
wrong  or  mistaken  claim. 

Error,  misclaim.  and  forgetfulness  become  suitors  for 
some  remission  of  extreme  rigour.  Bacon. 

miscognizet  (mis-kog'niz),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + cog- 
nize.'] To  misunderstand  or  misapprehend. 

The  good  never  intervert  nor  miscognize  the  favour  and 
benefit  which  they  have  received. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  893. 

miscollectt  (mis-ko-lekt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + col- 
lect.] To  collect  or  infer  falsely.  Hooker. 
miscollectiont  (mis-kq-lek'shon),  re.  [<  mis-1  + 
collection.]  Erroneous  reasoning;  false  infer- 
ence or  deduction.  See  collection,  4. 

In  his  words  and  yours  I find  both  a miscollection  and  a 
wrong  charge.  Bp.  Hall,  Apol.  against  Brownists. 

miscollocation  (mis-kol-o-ka'sbon),  re.  [<  mis-1 
+ collocation.]  False  collocation;  faulty  ar- 
rangement. 

Miscollocation  or  dislocation  of  related  words  disturbed 
the  whole  sense.  De  Quincey,  style,  i. 

miscolor  (mis-kul'or),  re.  t.  [<  mis- 1 4-  color,  re.] 
To  give  a wrong  color  to ; misrepresent. 

A grand  half-truth  distorted  and  miscoloured  in  the 
words.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxxiii. 

miscomfortt  (mis-kum'fert),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mis- 
comforten,  < OF.  mesconforter,  distress,  < mes- 
+ conforter,  comfort:  see  mis-2  and  comfort.] 
To  cause  discomfort  to.  Sir  T.  Malory. 
miscomfortt  (mis-kum'fert),  re.  [<  ME.  miscom- 
forte;  from  the  verb.]  Discomfort. 

Too  heavy  for  myscmnforle  of  my  chere. 

* Testament  of  Love,  i. 

miscomplaint,  re.  i.  [<  mis-1  + complain.]  To 
complain  without  cause. 

Therefore  doth  lob  open  his  Month  in  vain : 

And  voyd  of  Knowledge  yet,  yet  mis-complain. 

Job  Triumphant  (tr.  by  Sylvester),  iv.  256. 

fhascomprehend  (mis-kom-pre-hend'),  v.  t.  [< 
mis- 1 + comprehend.]  To  comprehend  wrong- 
ly; misunderstand. 

miscomprehension  (mis-kom-pre-hen'shon),  re. 
[<  mis-1  + comprehension.]  Wrong  comprehen- 
sion; misunderstanding. 

III.  30 
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He  believed  that  too  much  attention  had  been  given  to 
this  subject,  perhaps  owing  to  a miscomprehension  of  the 
teachings  of  Graily  Hewitt.  Medical  News,  LIII.  866. 

miscomputation  (mis-kom-pu-ta'shon),  re.  [< 
mis-1  -r  computation.]  Erroneous  computa- 
tion ; false  reckoning. 

miscompute  (mis-kom-put'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
miscomputed,  ppr.  "miscomputing . [<  mis- 1 4- 
compute.  Cf.  miscount.]  To  compute  or  reckon 
erroneously.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
miscomputet  (mis-kom-put'),  re.  [<  miscom- 
pute, re.]  An  unjust  computation  or  estima- 
tion. 

Buddeus  de  Asse  correcting  their  miscompute  of  Valla. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err.,  vii.  18. 

misconceitt  (mis-kon-set'),  re.  [Formerly  also 
misconceipt;  < mis- i + conceit,  n.]  Misconcep- 
tion ; misunderstanding ; erroneous  opinion. 
He  on  his  way  did  ride, 

Full  of  melancholie  and  sad  misfare 
Through  misconceipt.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  TV.  vi.  2. 
It  is  merely  by  accident  that  men  are  abused  into  a sin : 
that  is,  by  weakness,  by  misconceit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  278. 
That  general  misconceit  of  the  Jews  about  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.  South,  Works,  VII.  ii. 

misconceit  (mis-kon-set'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + con- 
ceit, re.]  To  judge  wrongly;  misconceive;  form 
a false  opinion  about. 

Renown’d  Devereux,  whose  awkward  fate 
Was  misconceited  by  foul  envy's  hate. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial, 
misconceive  (mis-kon-sev'),  re.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
misconceived,  ppr.  misconceiving.  [<  mis-1  4- 
conceive.]  To  conceive  erroneously;  form  a 
wrong  conception  of;  misunderstand;  misap- 
prehend; misjudge. 

He  that  misconccyveth  misdemeth. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  I.  1166. 
They  appear  to  have  altogether  misconceived  the  whole 
character  of  the  times.  Macaulay,  History. 

= Syn.  To  misunderstand,  misapprehend,  mistake. 

misconceiver  (mis-kon-se'ver),  re.  One  who 
misconceives. 

What  a misconceiver  ’tis ! 

Fletcher  land  another  ?),  Nice  Valour,  ii.  1. 

misconception  (mis-kon-sep'shon),  re.  [<  mis- 1 
+ conception.]  Erroneous  conception;  false 
opinion ; misunderstanding. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other  than 
a heap  of  misconception  and  error. 

Glanville , Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  viii. 
—Syn.  Misunderstanding,  misapprehension,  mistake. 

misconclusion  (mis-kqn-klo'zhon),  re.  [<  mis-1 
+ conclusion.]  An  erroneous  conclusion  or  in- 
ference. 

Away,  then,  with  all  the  false  positions  and  misconclu- 
sion8l  Bp.  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World. 

misconduct  (mis-kon'dukt),  re.  [<  mis-1  4-  con- 
duct, re.]  1.  Wrong  conduct ; misbehavior. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggravated  by 
such  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  same  slips  or  miscon- 
ducts in  their  own  behaviour.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  leam’d. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  72. 
2.  Mismanagement. 

In  1487  the  act  which  founded  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber was  passed,  as  a remedy  for  the  evils  of  maintenance, 
the  misconduct  of  sheriffs,  and  riots  and  unlawful  assem- 
blies. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  362. 

misconduct  (mis-kon-dukt'),  re.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + 
conduct,  re.]  1.  To  conduct  amiss;  misman- 
age.— 2.  With  a reflexive  pronoun,  to  misbe- 
have. 

One  of  these  was  Trebonius,  who  had  misconducted  him- 
self in  Spain.  Froude,  Caesar,  p.  607. 

misconjecture  (mis-kqn-jek'tur),  re.  [<  mis-1 
+ conjecture.]  A wrong  conjecture  or  guess. 

I hope  they  will  . . . correct  our  miscnnjectures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

misconjecture  (mis-kon-jek'tur),  re.  i.  and  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  misconjectured,  ppr.  misconjectur- 
ing.'  [<  mis-1  + conjecture, re.]  Toformawrong 
conjecture. 

Many  pressing  and  fawning  persons  do  misconjecture  of 
the  humours  of  men  in  authority. 

Bacon,  Controversies  of  Church  of  Eng. 

misconsecrate  (mis-kon'se-krat),  re.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  misconsecrated,  ppr.  misconsecrating. 
[<  mis-1  + consecrate.]  To  consecrate  im- 
properly. 

The  gust  that  tore  their  misconsecrated  flags  and  sayles. 

Bp.  Hall,  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

misconsecration  (mis  - kon  - se  - kra ' shon ),  re. 
[<  mis-1  + consecration.]  Improper  consecra- 
tion. 

misconsequence  (mis-kon'se-kwens),  re.  [< 
mis-1  -I-  consequence.]  A wrong  consequence 
or  deduction. 
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Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  inventive  of  such 
shapes  and  colours  as  may  make  truth  odious,  drawing 
monstrous  misconsequences  out  of  it. 

Abp.  Leighton,  Com.  on  Peter,  iii.  8. 
misconsterf,  re.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  miscon- 
strue. 

misconstruct  (mis-kon-strukt'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1 
+ construct.]  1.  To  construct  wrongly. — 2f. 
To  misconstrue. 

misconstruction  (mis-kqn-struk'shon),  re.  [< 
mis-1  4-  construction.  Of.  misconstrue,  miscon- 
struct.] The  act  of  misconstruing;  wrong  in- 
terpretation ; a mistaking  of  the  true  meaning. 
It  pleased  the  king,  his  master,  very  late 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2.  124. 
He  was  not  unaware  of  the  misconstruction  to  which  this 
representation  was  liable.  Faiey,  Sermons,  xx. 

misconstrue  (mis-kon'stro),  re.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  misconstrued,  ppr.  misconstruing.  [For- 
merly also  misconster ; < mis-1  + construe.] 
To  construe  or  interpret  erroneously;  take  in 
a wrong  sense ; misjudge ; misunderstand. 

Ah,  Douglas,  thou  misconst’rest  his  intent  i 

Greene,  James  IV.,  ii. 
My  zeale  deride, 

And  all  my  deedes  mis  ouster . 

Bp.  Corbet,  Distracted  Puritane. 
From  its  harmless  glee, 

The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  iv.  21. 

=Syn.  See  construe  and  translate. 
misconstruer  (mis-kon'sf  rij-er),  n.  One  who 
misconstrues;  one  who  makes  a wrong  inter- 
pretation. 

Which  those  misconstruers  are  fain  to  understand  of  the 
distinct  notifications  given  to  the  angels. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

miscontentt  (mis-kon-tent'),  a.  [<  OF.  mescon- 
tent,  F.  mecontent,  not  content,  < mes-  + con- 
tent, content:  see  reits-2  and  content1.]  Not 
content,  or  ill  content ; discontented. 

She  was  not  miscontente  that  he  semed  litel  to  regarde 
Jacob’s  welle.  J.  Udall,  On  John  iv. 

miscontented  (mis-kon-ten'ted),  a.  [<  mis- 1 
+ contented.]  Discontented. 

Her  highness  [Queen  Elizabethl  is  not  miscontented  that 
either  her  own  face  or  the  said  king's  should  be  painted  or 
portraited. 

Cecil  Papers,  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  281. 

miscontentment  (mis-kon-tent'ment),  re.  [< 
mis-1  + contentment.]  Discontent;  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

I here  no  specialte  of  the  Hinges  Majestes  myscontent- 
ment.  Bp.  Gardiner,  To  Paget(1646).  (Davies.) 

His  eyes  declaring  miscontentment. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  IL  879. 

miscontinuance  (mis-kon-tin'u-ans),  re.  [< 
mis-1  + continuance.]  In 'law:  (a)" Continuance 
by  an  improper  process.  (6f)  Discontinuance. 

Cowell. 

miscopy  (mis-kop'i),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
copied,  ppr.  miscopying.  [<  mis-1  + copy,  re.] 
To  copy  wrongly  or  inaccurately ; imitate  im- 
perfectly or  in  a mistaken  manner. 

It  will  be  found  . . . that  the  latter  has  recklessly  mis- 
copied,  has  suppressed  important  words  and  phrases,  and 
has  even  added  words  of  his  own. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV7II.  213. 
miscopy  (mis-kop'i),  n .;  pi.  miscopies  (-iz).  [< 
miscopy,  re.  ] An  error  in  copying. 

Some  of  these  differences  may  be  resolved  into  mis* 
prints  or  mis-copies. 

R.  Hodgson,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  305. 

miscordt  (mis-kord'),  re.  i.  [<  ME.  miscorden,  < 
OF.  mescorder,  mesacorder,  < mes-  + acorder, 
agree : see  mis-2  and  cord2,  accord.]  To  be  dis- 
cordant. 

He  Ta  heretic]  was  a man  right  expert  e in  reasons,  and 
sweete  in  his  wordes  and  the  workes  miscorden. 

Testament  of  Love , ii. 

miscorrect  (mis-ko-rekt'),  re.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + cor- 
rect.] To  correct  erroneously;  alter  wrongly 
in  attempting  to  correct. 

He  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  at  Mantua, 
not  seventeen,  as  Scaliger  miscorrects  his  author.  Dryden. 

miscounsel  (mis-koun'sel),  re.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
miscounseled  or  miscounsclled,  ppr.  miscomisel- 
ing  or  miscounselling.  [<  ME.  misconselen,  < OF. 
mesconseillier,  mescunseillier,  counsel  badly,  < 
mes-  + conseillier,  counsel : see  mis-2  and  coun- 
sel.] To  counsel  or  advise  falsely. 

If  any  broyer  or  syster  dispyse  or  mysccmsel  or  lye  his 
broyer  in  presence]  of  ye  alderman  and  of  his  breyeryn, 
schal  pay  di.  ii.  [wax].  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87 
Things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub  Tale,  1. 128. 

miscount  (mis-kount'),  re.  [<  ME.  miscounten, 

< OF.  mesconter,  mescounter,  mesevnter,  mes- 
compter,  miscount,  F.  micompter,  strike  wrong 
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(said  of  a clock),  < mes-  + confer,  count:  see 
mis-2  and  counts.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  count  erro- 
neously ; mistake  in  counting. 

In  their  computacion  they  had  mistaken  and  miscounted 
in  their  nomber  an  hundreth  years. 

HaU,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  15. 

2.  To  account  wrongly;  misjudge  or  miscon- 
strue. 

While  my  honest  heat 
Were  all  miscounted  as  malignant  haste. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

n.  intrans.  To  make  a false  reckoning. 

And  if  so  be  that  he  miscounteth , 

To  make  in  his  answers  a faile. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days  of  their 
health.  Bp.  Patrick,  Divine  Arithmetic,  p.  6. 

miscount  (mis-kount'),  n . [<  miscount , v.] 

An  erroneous  counting  or  numbering, 
miscovetingt  (mis-kuv'et-ing),  n.  [ME.  mis - 
coveeting ; \ mis-1  + coveting .]  Wrongful  cov- 
eting. 

She  makith  folk  compasse  and  caste 
To  taken  other  folkis  thyng. 

Thorough  robberie  or  myscoveiting. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1. 196. 

miscreancet  (mis'kre-ans),  n . [<  OF.  mescre - 
ance  (F.  mdcrdance  = It.  miser  edenza),  unbelief, 

< mescreant , unbelieving:  see  miscreant .]  Un- 
belief; false  faith;  adherence  to  a false  reli- 
gion. 

But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreaunce , 

They  maken  many  a wrong  chevisaunce. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

miscreancy  (mis'kre-an-si),  n.  [As  miser eance : 
see  -cy.]  If.  Same  as  miser  eance. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation  are  murder,  man- 
slaughter, heresy,  miscreancy,  atheism,  simony. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a miscreant;  turpitude. 

Does  the  audacity  of  man  present  us  with  such  another 
instance  of  perfidious  miscreancy  ? 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 
miscreant  (mis'kre-aut),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mis- 
creant, miser  eaunt,'<" OF.  mescreant,  F.  mecreant 
(=  It.  miscredente),  misbelieving,  unbelieving, 

< mes - + creant,  believing : see  mis-%  and  creant1, 
credent .]  I.  a . If.  Misbelieving;  unbelieving; 
infidel. 

A1  miscreant  painyms,  al  false  Jewes,  al  false  heretikes, 
and  al  sedicious  scismatikes.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  774. 

2.  Vile;  detestable. 

For  men  like  these  on  earth  he  shall  not  find 
In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  human  kind. 

Pope , Odyssey,  xvii.  667. 

II.  n.  If.  An  unbeliever;  a misbeliever. 
Robert . . . dyd  many  notable  acts  ...  at  the  wynnynge 
of  the  citye  of  Aeon  vpon  the  myscreantes  & Turkes. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  102,  note. 
That  miscreantes  whilom  gan  honoure, 

As  for  their  goddis  thaim  deyflyng. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  L 62. 
The  emperor’s  generosity  to  the  miscreants  was  inter- 
preted as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  lviiL 
2.  A vile  wretch;  a scoundrel;  a detestable 
villain. 

Thou  art  a traitor  and  a miscreant. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1.  39. 

miscreatet  (mis-kre-at'),  a.  [<  mis-1  + create, 
a.]  Formed  unnaturally  or  illegitimately;  de- 
formed; monstrous;  spurious. 

Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 16. 

miscreated  (mis-kre-a'ted),  a.  [<  mis-1  + cre- 
ated.’] Same  as  miscreate. 

For  nothing  might  abash  the  villein  hold, 

He  mortall  Steele  emperce  his  miscreated  mould. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  42. 
What  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 

That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  683. 

miscreation  (mis-kre-a'shon),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + 
creation.]  A faulty  or  unnatural  making  or 
creation. 

Cities  peopled  with  savages  and  imps  of  our  own  mis- 
creation.  Kingsley,  Life,  II.  277. 

miscreative  (mis-kre-a'tiv),  a.  [<  mis- 1 + crea- 
tive.] Tending  to  wrong  creation ; that  creates 
amiss.  Shelley. 

miscredentt  (mis -kre 'dent),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
credent  (after  the  older  miscreant,  q.  v.).]  An 
unbeliever ; an  infidel ; a miscreant. 

Your  sermon  to  vs  of  a dungeon  appointed  for  offenders 
and  miscredents. 

Stanihurst,  in  Holinshed’s  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  iv. 

miscredit  (mis-kred'it),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + credit.] 
To  give  no  credit  or  belief  to ; disbelieve. 
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The  miscredited  Twelve  hasten  hack  to  the  chateau  for 
an  answer  in  writing.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vii  7. 

miscredulity  (mis-kre-du'li-ti),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
credulity.]  Misdirected  credulity;  belief  or 
credulity  erroneously  directed,  or  resting  on  a 
wrong  object. 

We  cannot  but  justly  tax  the  miscredulity  of  those  who 
will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  Scripture. 

Bp.  HaU,  Select  Thoughts,  § 6. 

miscreed  (mis-kred'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + creed.]  An 
erroneous  or  false  creed.  [Bare.] 

Why  then  should  man,  teasing  the  world  for  grace. 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a fierce  miscreed  ? 

Keats,  Posthumous  Poems,  Sonnets,  xiv. 
miscrop  (mis-krop'),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + crop.]  Fail- 
ure of  a crop ; scantiness  in  a harvest, 
miscue  (mis-ku'),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + cue1.]  In  bil- 
liards, an  accidental  slip  of  the  cue  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  a stroke,  causing  the  tip  to 
glance  off  the  ball  instead  of  striking  it  fairly 
as  intended. 

misdate  (mis-dat'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + date1,  n.]  A 
wrong  date. 

misdate  (mis-dat'),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  misdated, 
ppr.  misdating.  [<  mis-1 4-  date1,  v.]  To  date 
erroneously ; give  a false  or  wrong  date  to. 

In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 

0 how  misdated  oil  their  flattering  tombs ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  777. 

misdaub  (mis-dab'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + daub.]  To 
daub  unskilfully;  spoil  by  daubing.  [Bare.] 
Misdaubed  with  some  untempered  and  lately-laid  mor- 
tar. Bp.  HaU,  To  a Worthy  Knight. 

misdeal  (mis-del'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + deal1, «.]  In 
card-playing,  a wrong  deal;  a deal  in  which 
the  players  do  not  all  receive  the  proper  num- 
ber of  cards  or  the  cards  in  proper  order, 
misdeal  (mis-del'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  misdealt, 
ppr.  misdealing.  [<  mis-1  + deal1,  v.]  I.  in- 
trans. 1.  To  deal  or  act  wrongly  or  falsely; 
misconduct  one’s  self. — 2.  In  card-playing,  to 
make  an  incorrect  distribution  of  the  cards. 

Fie  on  you,  all  the  Honors  in  your  fist, 

Countship,  Househeadship — how  have  you  misdealt ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 164. 

II.  trans.  To  deal  or  divide  improperly;  make 
a wrong  deal  of,  as  of  the  cards  in  card-playing, 
misdecision  (mis-de-sizh'on),  n.  [<  mis-1  + de- 
cision.] 1.  The  act  of  deciding  wrongly. 

The  danger  of  deception  and  consequent  misdecision  on 
the  part  of  the  judge.  Bentham. 

2.  A wrong  or  erroneous  decision. 

The  judge  paid  a penalty  for  his  misdecision. 

Brougham. 

misdeed  (mis-ded'),  n.  [<  ME.  misdede,  < AS. 
misdeed  (=  OS.  misdad  = OFries.  misded  = D. 
misdaad  = MLG.  misdat  = OHG.  missitat,  mis- 
taf.MHG.  missetdt,  G.  missethat  = Sw.  missd&d 
= Dan.  misdaad  = Goth,  missadeds),  a wrong 
act,  misdeed,  < mis-  + deed,  deed : see  mis-1  and 
deed.  Misdeed  is  the  oldest  existing  noun  with 
the  prefix  mis-.  Cf.  misdo.]  An  evil  or  mis- 
chievous deed ; a reprehensible  or  wicked  ac- 
tion. 

By  my  grete  mysdede  here  hym  slayn  haue  I. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  298. 

1 am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward’s. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VL,  iii.  3.  183. 
=Syn.  See  list  under  misdemeanor, 
misdeem  (mis-dem'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  misdemen  (= 
Ieel.  misdaema) ; < mis-1  + deem1.]  To  judge 
erroneously ; misjudge ; mistake  in  judging. 

Were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 

And  of  a wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem . 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality,  viiL 
A Stripling’s  graces  blow. 

Fade,  and  are  shed,  that  from  their  timely  fall 
( Misdeem  it  not  a cankerous  change)  may  grow 
Rich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thanks  shall  call. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  it  26. 

misdemean  (mis-de-men'),  v.  [<  OF.  *mesde- 
mener,  < mes-  + demener,  refl.,  conduct  (oneself) : 
see  mis- 2 and  demean1.]  I.  trans.  To  behave 
(one’s  self)  ill ; conduct  (one’s  self)  improperly. 
You,  that  best  should  teach  us, 

Have  misdemean' d yourself. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Till.,  v.  3.  14. 
II.  intrans.  To  misbehave. 

But  when  our  neighbours  mis  demean, 

Our  censures  are  exceeding  keen. 

^ C.  Smart,  tr.  of  Phsedrus,  p.  149. 

misdemeanant  (mis-de-me'nant),  n,  [<  OF. 
*mesdemenant , ppr.  of  * mesdemener , misde- 
mean: see  mis-*  and  demeanant.]  One  who 
commits  a misdemeanor;  a person  guilty  of 
a petty  crime. 

Misdemeanants  who  have  money  in  their  pockets  may 
be  seen  in  many  of  our  prisons.  Sydney  Smith. 


misdisposition 

It  [Canada]  was  no  penal  colony ; they  were  no  set  of 
political  convicts  or  social  misdemeanants  sent  out  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  the  home  government. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  146. 

misdemeanor,  misdemeanour  (mis-de-me'- 
nor),  n.  [Formerly  also  misdemeanure , and 
improp.  misdemesnor;  < mis-%  + demeanor:  see 
misdemean.']  1.  Ill  behavior;  evil  conduct; 
fault. 

God  takes  a particular  notice  of  our  personal  misde- 
meanors. South,  Works,  IX.  xii. 

2.  In  law , an  offense  of  a less  grave  nature  than 
an  indictable  felony.  See  crime  and  felony. 

A crime  or  misdemesnor  is  an  act  committed,  or  omit- 
ted, in  violation  of  a public  law  either  forbidding  or  com- 
manding it.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  i. 

3f.  Mismanagement;  mistake  in  management 
or  treatment. 

Some  naturall  fault  in  the  soil,  or  misdemeanure  of  the 
owners.  Seasonable  Sermon,  p.  25  (1644).  {Latham.) 
= Syn.  1.  Misdeed,  misconduct,  misbehavior,  trespass, 
transgression,  misdoing.— 2.  See  crime  and  offense. 

misdepartf  (mis-de-part'),  v.  t.  [ME.  misde- 
parten  ; < mis-1  + deport .]  To  part  or  distrib- 
ute unequally. 

He  misdepartetli  richesse  temporal. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  L 9. 

misderive  (mis-de-riv'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
derived , ppr.  misderiving.  [<  mis-1  + derive.] 
If.  To  divert  from  the  proper  course ; mislead ; 
misdirect. 

Misderiving  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable  and 
pious  souls  into  a wrong  channel. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 
2.  To  err  in  deriving : as,  to  misderive  a word, 
misdescribe  (mis-des-krib'),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp. 
misdescribed , ppr.  misdescribing.  [<  mis-1  + de- 
scribe.] To  describe  falsely  or  erroneously, 
misdescription  (mis-des-krip'shon),  n.  [<  mis- 1 
+ description.]  Erroneous  description ; faulty 
or  fraudulent  description:  as,  misdescription  of 
goods  by  an  importer. 

I recently  set  myself  the  task  of  classifying  them  into 
the  four  classes  of  successful,  partially  successful,  mis- 
descriptions, and  failures. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Besearch,  III.  427. 

misdesertf  (mis-de-zert'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + desert 2.] 
Ill  desert. 

My  haplesse  case 

Is  not  occasion’d  through  my  misdesert, 

But  through  misfortune.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  12. 

misdevotion  (mis-de-vo'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1  4- 
devotion .]  Misdirected  devotion;  mistaken 
piety. 

A place  where  misdevotion  frames 
A thousand  prayers  to  saints  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav’n  knows  not  yet.  Donne. 

misdiet  (mis-di'et),  n.  [<  mis-1  + diet1,  n.] 
Improper  diet  or  food. 

A dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  23. 

misdiett  (mis-di'et),  v.  i.  [<  mis-1  + diet1,  v.] 
To  eat  improper  or  injurious  food ; diet  irregu- 
larly or  improperly. 

Certainly  this  great  body  by  mis-dieting  and  willfull  dis- 
order contracted  these  spirituall  diseases. 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead, 
misdieterf  (mis-dl'e-t6r),  n.  One  who  misdiets. 
If,  consorting  with  misdieters,  he  bathe  himselfe  in  the 
muddy  streamesof  their  luxury  and  ryot,  he  is  in  the  very 
next  suburbes  of  death  it  selfe. 

Optick  Glass  of  Humours  (1639).  (Hares.) 

misdightt(mis-dlt'),a.  [<mis-1  + dight.]  Badly 
dressed. 

Despis’d  nature  suit  them  once  aright, 

Their  bodie  to  their  coate,  both  now  mis-dight 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii  7. 

misdirect  (mis-di-rekt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + direct.] 
To  direct  wrongly,  (a)  To  give  erroneous  information 
or  instruction  to.  (b)  To  give  a wrong  course  or  direction 
to.  (c)  To  write  an  incorrect  address  upon : as,  to  misdi- 
rect a letter. 

misdirection  (mis-di-rek'shon).,  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
direction .]  The  act  of  misdirecting,  or  the  state 
of  being  misdirected ; wrong  direction ; an  er- 
roneous indication,  guidance,  or  instruction : 
as,  the  misdirection  of  a letter;  a judge’s  misdi- 
rections to  the  jury. 

Through  ignorance  or  misdirection  it  may  limit  or  en- 
feeble the  animal  or  being  that  misguides  it. 

E.  H.  Clarke,  Sex  in  Education,  p.  26. 
Egoists  would  regard  this  as  chimerical  and  impossible, 
or,  if  possible,  a plain  misdirection  of  efforts. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  204. 

misdispositiont  (mis-dis-po-zish'on),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + disposition.]  Bad  disposition. 

Besides  supernatural  delusions,  there  is  a deceit  of  the 
sight;  whether  through  the  indisposition  of  the  organ  or 
the  distance  of  the  object,  or  the  misdisposition  of  the 
medium.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 
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misdistinguish  (mis-dis-ting'gwish),  v.  i.  [<  misdreadt  (mis-dred'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + dread.] 
*!•]  To  distinguish  wrongly  To  regard  with  dread  or  foreboding. 

misdreadt  (mis-dred'),  n.  [<  mis- 2 + dread.] 
Dread  of  evil ; foreboding. 

The  passions  of  the  mind, 

That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread , 

Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  2. 12. 
miseH  (mlz;  F.  pron.  mez),  n.  [<  ME.  *mise,  < 
OF.  mise,  a putting,  setting,  laying  out,  expense, 
judgment,  tax,  ete.,  F.  mise,  a putting,  setting, 
dress,  etc.,<  ML.  missa  (also  misa,  after  OF.), 
a laying  out,  expense,  fem.  of  missus  (>F.  mis), 
pp.  of  mittere  (>  F.  mettre ),  send,  put:  see  mis- 
sion.] 1.  Outlay;  disbursement;  expenditure. 
Hence,  in  Eng.  hist. : (a)  A gift  of  cattle,  produce,  or 
money  niade  to  a superior  as  a commutation,  or  to  secure 
immunity  from  taxes,  fines,  and  other  impositions ; thus, 
formerly,  in  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the  people  to  a new 
king  or  prince  of  Wales ; also,  a tribute  paid  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester  in  England  at  the  change  of  the  owner 
of  the  earldom.  The  phrase  the  mise  was  often  used  to 
designate  the  revenue  thus  accruing  to  the  crown  or  lord. 
(6)  Any  payment  made  to  secure  a liberty  or  immunity ; 
tax  or  tallage. 

Unnecessary  impositions  by  way  of  excise,  loans,  mizes, 
weekly  and  monthly  assessments. 

British  Bellman,  1648 (Harl.  Mise.,  VII.  628).  {Davies.) 

2.  In  common-law  procedure , in  a writ  of  right, 
a traverse  by  which  both  parties  put  the  cause 
directly  upon  the  question  as  to  which  had  the 
better  right.  A traverse  upon  some  collateral 
point  in  a writ  of  right  was  called  an  issue , as 
in  other  actions. 

A court  which  may  try  the  mise  joined  upon  a writ  of 
right. 

W.  Nelson , Lex  Maneriorum  (1726),  p.  36.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the  mise  joined 
on  the  mere  right,  every  affirmative  matter  going  to  the 
right  and  title  of  the  demandant,  the  want  of  which  might 
have  been  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  action  (as  contradistin- 
guished from  matter  in  abatement),  is  necessarily  put  in 
issue.  Lee,  J.,  in  10  Gratt.  (Va.),  355. 

3.  Arbitration,  or  a settlement  or  agreement 
reached  by  arbitration.  See  phrases  below. — 
Mise  of  Amiens,  the  decision  in  favor  of  Henry  III.  of 
England  rendered  on  January  23d,  1264,  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  difficulties  between  Henry  and  cer- 
tain of  his  rebellious  barons  had  been  referred  for  arbi- 
tration.— Mise  Of  Lewes,  the  compact,  agreement,  or 
compromise  by  which,  in  May,  1264,  the  difficulties  exist- 
ing between  Henry  III.  of  England  and  his  rebellious 
barons  were  settled. 

The  11  Mise  of  Lewes,”  the  capitulation  which  secured  the 
safety  of  the  king,  contained  seven  articles. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 177. 


mis-1  + 

or  erroneously ; make  false  distinctions. 

If  we  imagine  a difference  where  there  is  none,  because 
we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may  not  be  denied 
that  we  misdistinguish.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  § 3. 

misdivide  (mis-di-vld'),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
divided,  ppr.  misdividing.  [<  mis-1  + divide.] 
To  divide  wrongly. 

misdivision  (mis-di-vizh'on),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
division.]  A wrong  or  faulty  division, 
misdo  (mis-do'),  v.;  pret.  misdid,  pp.  misdone, 

gpr.  misdoing.  [<  ME.  misdon,  < AS.  misdon  (= 
'Fries,  misdua  - D.  misdoen  = MLG.  misdon 
= OHG.  missatuon,  missiduan,  MHG.  missetuon), 
act  wrongly,  offend,  < mis-  + don,  do : see  mis-1 
and  do1.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  do  wrong  to ; treat 
badly.  Chaucer. — 2.  To  do  or  perform  amiss. 
Ergo,  soule  shal  soule  quyte  and  synne  to  synne  wende, 
And  al  that  man  hath  mysdo  I,  man,  wyl  amende. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  839. 
n.  intrans.  To  act  amiss;  err  in  action  or 
conduct. 

If  I have  misdone, 

As  I have  wrong’d  indeed  both  you  and  yours. 

Oreene,  James  IV.,  v. 
Not  wilfully  misdoing , but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton,  P.  K..,  i.  225. 

misdoer  ( mis-do' er),  n.  [<  ME.  misdoere;  < mis- 
do 4-  -er1.']  One  who  misdoes  or  does  wrong; 
one  who  commits  a fault  or  crime ; an  evil-doer. 

[They!  compel  all  men  to  follow  them,  strengthening 
their  kingdom  with  the  multitude  of  all  misdoers. 
Tyndale,  Aus.  to  sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.),  p.  115. 
Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a fear  of  law, 
which  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers,  no  man 
should  enjoy  anything.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

misdoing  (mis-do 'ing),  n . [Verbal  n.  of  misdo, 
r.]  A wrong  done;  a fault  or  crime;  an  of- 
fense. 

Pandulph,  a lawier,  and  Durant,  a templer,  comming 
vnto  King  John,  exhorted  him  ...  to  reforrae  his  mis- 
dooings.  Holinshed,  King  John,  an.  1211. 

misdoomt  (mis-dom'),  v.  t . [<  mis-1  + doom . Cf. 
misdeem.]  To  misjudge. 

Know,  there  shall  Iudgement  come, 

To  doom  them  right  who  Others,  rash,  misdoom. 

Job  Triumphant  (tr.  by  Sylvester),  ii.  287. 

misdoubt  (mis-dout'),  v.  [<  mis-1  + doubt1,  u.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  suspect;  regard  with  suspicion. 
[Now  colloq.] 


That  which  was  costly  he  feared  was  not  dainty,  and,  Illise-f,  n.  See  mease1. 

23S&  the  invention  were  miseaset  (mis-ez .')  n.  [<  ME.  miseise,  myseise, 

meseise,  misese,  < OF.  *meseise , mesaise , F.  mes- 


making.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

We  put  him  in  charge  of  a woman  who  said  she’d  take 
care  of  him,  but  I misdoubt  her. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  Anne,  p.  371. 
2.  To  think;  have  a suspicion  or  inkling  of. 
We  misdoubted  that  they  would  be  slaine  by  the  way. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  70. 
n.  intrans.  To  entertain  doubt ; have  a sus- 
picion. 

Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  the  event. 


aise,  discomfort,  < mes-  -i-  else,  aise,  ease : see 
mis-2  and  ease.  Cf.  malease,  disease.]  Discom- 
fort; trouble. 

And  so  endured  the  kynge  in  grete  mysese  for  love  of 
Ygerne,  and  at  laste  he  coraplayned  hym-self  to  tweyne 
that  he  moche  trusted  of  grete  angwysshe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  64. 
So  that  he  moste  for  mysese  awei  at  the  ende. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  34. 
Dryden,  'wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1. 116.  miseasedt  (mis-ezd'),  a.  [ME . misesed;  < mis- 


I misdoubt  much  it  you  do  not  begin  to  forswear  Eng. 
land.  The  Century,  XXVI.  822. 

misdoubt  (mis-dout'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + doubt1.] 
1.  Unnecessary  or  unworthy  doubt;  irresolu- 
tion; hesitation. 

Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  332. 

2f.  Suspicion,  as  of  crime  or  danger. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  206. 

Use  not 

So  hard  a language ; your  misdoubt  is  causeless. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  1 

rnisdoubtfult  (mis-dout'fid),  a.  [<  misdoubt  + 
-ful.]  Misgiving;  mistrusting;  suspicious. 

She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoubtfull  minde 
A thousand  feares.  Spenser,  V.  Q.,  V.  vi.  3. 


ease  + -ed2.]  Having  discomfort  or  trouble. 

Thanne  is  misericorde,  as  seith  the  philosophre,  a vertu 
by  which  the  corage  of  man  is  stired  by  the  mysese  of  hym 
that  is  mysesed.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

miseasyt  (mis-e'zi),  a.  [ME.  misesy;  < misease 
+ -y1.]  Uneasy;  uncomfortable. 

Standyng  is  me  beste,  vnneth  maie  I ligge  for  pure  mis- 
easie  sorowe.  Testament  of  Love,  i. 

miseditiont  (mis-e-dish'on),  n.  [<  mis-1  + edi- 
tion.] A wrong  editing  ;’  an  erroneous  edition. 

A mis-edition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  perverts  the  sense, 
by  making  a wrong  stop  in  the  sentence. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

miseducation  (mis-ed-u-ka'shon),  n.  [<  mis- 1 
+ education.]  Wrong,  hurtful,  or  imperfect 
education.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Besartus,  p.  81. 

mise  en  scene  (mez  oh  san).  [F. : mise,  a put- 
ting, setting ; en,  in,  on  ; scene,  stage : see  mise1, 
in1,  scene.]  The  entire  scenery,  properties, 


misdraw  (mis-dra'),  i\;  pret.  misdrew,  pp.  mis-  aild  detail  of  an  acted  play;  hence,  the  sur- 
drawn,  ppr.  misdrawing.  [<  ME.  misdrawen  ; r9uudings  of  any  event. 

< mis-1  + draw.]  I.  trans.  To  draw  or  draft  mise-moneyt  (rmz'mtm"i),  n.  Money  given  by 


badly. 


way  of  mise. 


The  practical  arguments  and  the  legal  disquisitions  in  misemploy  (mis-em-ploi'),  V.  t.  [<  mis-1  + em- 

. • ‘ • ploy.]  To  employ  wrongly  or  uselessly ; make 

a bad,  ineffective,  or  purposeless  use  of:  as,  to 
misemploy  one’s  means  or  opportunities. 

He  did  so  much  as  he  could  do  no  more,  all  which  hath 
been  misemployed  and  abused  by  themselves. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  369. 

misemployment  (mis-em-ploi'ment),  n.  [< 
misemploy  + -ment.]  Ill  or  useless  employ- 
ment ; misapplication ; misuse : as,  the  misem- 
ployment of  time  or  money. 


America  are  often  like  those  of  trustees  carrying  out  a 
misdrawn  will.  Bagehot,  Eng.  Const.  (Boston  ed.),  p.  286. 

There  were  also  40  diagrams,  ...  all  misdrawn. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  427. 

n.  intrans.  To  fall  apart, 
misdrawing  (mis-dra'iDg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
misdraw , v7]  Distraction ; falling  apart. 

For  the  realme  ne  sholde  not  seme  blisful,  yif  there 
were  a yok  of  mysdrawynges  in  diverse  parties. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  12. 


miserable 

This  year  also  he  made  proclamation  to  redress  the  mis- 
employment of  lands  or  goods  given  to  charitable  uses. 

Baker,  King  James,  an.  1622. 

misent,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mizzen. 
misenite  (mis'en-it),  n.  [<  Miseno  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  In  mineral.,  a hydrous  sulphate  of 
potassium  found  in  white  silky  fibers  in  a hot 
tufa  cavern  near  Miseno,  Italy, 
misenroll,  misenrol  (mis-en-rol'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1 
+ enroll.]  To  enter  or  enroll  by  mistake;  en- 
roll erroneously. 

I should  thee  misenroule 
In  booke  of  life. 

Davies,  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  64.  {Davies.) 

misenter  (mis-en'ter),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + enter1.] 
To  enter  erroneously  or  by  mistake:  as,  to  mis- 
enter items  in  an  account, 
misentreatt  (mis-en-tret'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + en- 
treat.] To  maltreat;  abuse;  treat  badly.  Hal- 
liwell. 

misentry  (mis-en'tri),  n. ; pi.  misentries  (-triz). 
[<  mis-1  + entry.]  An  erroneous  entry  or 
charge,  as  in  an  account, 
misepiscopistt  (mis-e-pis'ko-pist),  n.  [<  Gr. 
utaeiv,  hate,  + erdanottog,  bishop,  + -isf.j  A 
hater  of  bishops  or  of  prelacy. 

Those  misepiscojmts  . . . envied  and  denyed  that  honour 
to  this  or  any  other  Bishops. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  640.  (Davies.) 
miser1  (mi'zer),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  mizer 
(and  rnisard) ; < ME.  *miser,  meser,  < OF.  *miser 
= Sp.  misero  = Pg.  It.  misero,  wretched,  avari- 
cious, < L.  miser,  wretched,  unfortunate,  un- 
happy,  miserable,  sick,  ill,  bad,  worthless,  etc.; 
ef.  Gr.  yl cog,  hatred.  Henee  also  E.  miserable, 
misery,  etc.,  commiserate,  mesel,  etc.  For  the 
sense  2,  cf.  miserable,  a.,  5.]  I.  n.  If.  A mis- 
erable person ; one  who  is  wretched  or  un- 
happy. 

Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  misers  sake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  & 
I wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a miser  as  I am. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
2.  An  extremely  avaricious  person;  one  who 
hoards  money;  a niggard;  one  who  in  wealth 
conducts  himself  as  one  afflicted  with  poverty. 
Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a miser,  sir,  in  a poor  house. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4.  63. 
’Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne’er  enjoy. 

Pope,  Mo  nil  Essays,  iv.  1. 

Miser’s  gallon!,  a very  small  measure,  probably  a gill. 

Her  ordnance  are  gallons,  pottles,  quarts,  pints,  and  the 
miners  gallon.  John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Bares.) 

II.  a.  Characteristic  of  a miser.  [Bare.] 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  mem’ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 

Bums,  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 
miser1  (mi'zer),  v.  t.  [<  miser1,  n.]  To  gather 
or  keep  like  a miser;  keep  with  jealous  care; 
hoard : with  up. 

miser2,  mizer  (mi'zer),  n.  [Origin  uncertain; 
said  to  be  so  called  as  used  to  “miser  up”  or 
collect  the  earth  through  which  it  bores ; < 
miser1,  v.  Otherwise  thought  to  be  connected 
with  G.  meisel,  a chisel.]  An  iron  cylinder  with 
an  opening  in  the  side  and  a cutting  lip,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  a boring-rod,  used  in 
the  process  of  sinking  wells  in  water-bearing 
strata.  The  bottom  is  conical,  with  a valved  opening 
through  which  the  earth  can  pass  upward.  In  the  so- 
called  “ pot-miser,”  used  in  pebbly  clay,  there  is  no  valve, 
but  the  soil  is  forced  upward  by  a worm  on  the  outside  of 
the  pot,  which  is  conical  in  form,  and  over  whose  edge  it 
falls  as  the  instrument  works  its  way  downward. 
miser2  (mi'zer),  v.  t.  [Also  mizer;  < miser2,  n.] 
To  collect  in  the  interior  of  the  boring-tool 
called  a miser:  used  with  up. 
miserable  (miz'e-ra-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  mi- 
serable, F.  miserable  = Sp.  miserable  = Pg.  mi- 
seravel  = It.  miserabile,  < L.  miserabilis,  pitiable, 
< miserari,  pity,  < miser,  wretched : see  miser1.] 

1.  a.  1.  Unhappy;  wretched;  hapless. 

He  should  fear  more  the  hurt  that  may  be  done  him  by 
a poor  widow,  or  a miserable  man,  than  by  the  greatest 
gentleman  of  them  all. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
What’s  more  miserable  than  discontent? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  201. 
Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 

Doing  or  suffering.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  157. 

2.  Causing  or  attended  by  suffering  or  unhap- 
piness; distressing;  doleful:  as,  a miserable  lot 
or  condition ; miserable  weather. 

O gross  and  miserable  ignorance. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  178. 
Being  even  as  taking  leave  of  this  miserable  world,  God 
did  direct  him  to  the  great  way  or  Castragan. 

Capt.  John  Smith , True  Travels,  I.  41. 
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3.  Manifesting  misery;  indicative  of  want  or 
suffering;  shocking;  pitiable:  as,  a miserable 
hut ; to  be  covered  with  miserable  rags ; miser- 
able looks. — 4.  Of  wretched  character  or  qual- 
ity ; without  value  or  merit ; very  poor ; mean ; 
worthless : as,  a miserable  soil ; a miserable  per- 
former or  performance ; a miserable  subterfuge. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  Job  xvi.  2. 

It  was  miserable  economy,  indeed,  to  grudge  a reward 
of  a few  thousands  to  one  who  had  made  the  State  richer 
by  millions.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiiL 

5.  Covetous;  miserly;  niggardly.  [Obsolete 
or  Scotch.] 

The  liberal-hearted  man  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the  prodi- 
gal, miserable;  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  miserable,  lav- 
ish. Hooker. 

Which  the  king  thankfully  receiving,  noting  his  misera- 
ble nature,  and  that  his  gift  rather  did  proceed  from  hope 
of  gain  than  good  will. 

Pasquil’s  Jests,  etc.  (1604).  (. Nares .) 

Our  language,  by  a peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls 
the  covetous  man  the  miserable  man. 

South , Works,  VIII.  vi. 
6f.  Compassionate;  merciful;  commiserating. 
[Rare.] 

My  son *8  in  . . . gaol, . . . and  outstep  [unless]  the  king 
be  miserable,  hees  like  to  totter. 

Heywood,  King  Edward  IV.  (Plays,  I.  72,  reprint,  1874). 
=Syn.  1.  Distressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate,  afflicted,  pitia- 
ble. See  affliction. 

II.  n.  An  unfortunate,  unhappy  creature ; a 
wretch. 

’Tis  a cruel  journey  to  send  a few  miser ables. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  36. 

miserableness  (miz'e-ra-bl-nes),  re.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  miserable;  misery; 
wretchedness. — 2f.  Miserliness;  niggardliness. 

Miserableness 
Hath  brought  in  distress. 

Skelton , Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court? 

miserably  (miz'e-ra-bli),  ad)'.  In  a miserable 
manner;  calamitously;  pitiably;  deplorably; 
very  poorly  or  meanly ; wretchedly. 

He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men. 

Mat.  xxi.  41. 

Many  men  were  lifted  vp  [by  a tempest  in  the  harbor  of 
Domingo]  and  carried  in  the  aire  many  how-shots,  some 
being  thereby  miserably  bruised. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  910. 

Where  you  shall  be  so  miserably  entertained. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  younger  clerks  were  . . . miserably  paid. 

Macaulay , Lord  Clive. 

miserationt  (miz-e-ra'shon),  re.  [=  P.  misera- 
tion  = Sp.  miserixcidn  = Pg.  miseraqao  — It. 
miserazione,  < L.  miseratio(n-),  compassion,  < 
miserari,  pp.  miseratus,  pity:  see  miserable.'] 
Commiseration;  pity. 

God  of  his  miseration 
Send  better  reformacion. 

Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court? 

Misereatur  (miz^e-re-a'ter),  re.  [So  called  be- 
cause beginning  with  the  words  “ Misereatur 
vestri  omnipotens  Ileus”  (‘Almighty  God  have 
merey  upon  you’) : L.  misereatur,  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  of  misereri,  pity:  see  miserere.]  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Latin  liturgies, 
the  first  part  of  the  public  form  of  absolution, 
following  the  Confiteor  in  the  mass.  It  is  also 
used  at  prime  and  complin,  and,  with  the  sin- 
gular pronoun  ( tui ),  in  sacramental  absolution. 

miserectt  (mis-e-rekt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + erect.] 
To  erect  wrongly ; erect  with  a wrong  object. 

Cause  those  miserected  altars  to  be  beaten  down  to  the 
ground.  Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Amos  iii.  15. 

miserere  (miz-e-re're),  re.  [So  called  because  be- 
ginning with  tlie  words , taken  from  the  V ulgate 
version  of  the  51st  Psalm,  “ Miserere  mei,  Do- 
mine  ” (‘Pity  me,  O Lord ’) : L.  miserere,  2d  pers. 
sing.  impv.  of  misereri,  pity,  < miser,  wretched : 
see  miser1.]  1.  The  51st  Psalm  (50th  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  Douay  versions) : so  called  from  its  first 
word . In  the  liturgies  of  the  Homan  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  it  is  used  in  the  communion  of  the  sick,  the 
burial  service,  and  on  other  like  occasions.  Hence  — (a) 
The  service  of  which  the  miserere  forms  a part.  (6)  A 
musical  setting  of  this  psalm.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample is  the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  written  about  1635.  which 
forms  a part  of  the  Tenebne  service  sung  in  Holy  Week  at 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.  In  the  rendering  of  this 
miserere  so  much  of  care,  skill,  and  striking  surroundings 
combine  as  to  give  it  a unique  effectiveness  as  a specimen 
of  sacred  music.  ( c ) Any  sacred  musical  composition  of  a 
penitential  character,  (d)  A lamentation. 

No  more  ay-mees  and  misereres , Tranio. 

Fletcher , Tamer  Tamed,  iii.  3. 

2.  A hinged  seat  in  a church  stall,  made  to  turn 
up,  and  hearing  on  its  under  side  a bracket 
capable  of  affording  some  support  to  one  who, 
in  standing,  leans  against  it.  The  under  side  of  the 
seat,  in  medieval  and  Renaissance  examples,  is  usually 


Miserere,  from  All-Souls  College,  Oxford. 
a,  miserere  seat  turned  back,  showing  carving ; b,  seat  let  down. 


ornamentally  carved,  often  with  grotesques  or  caricatures. 
Also  called  misericordia,  misericorde,  misericord.  See  stall. 

We  are  still  sitting  here  in  this  Miserere. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  1. 
Miserere  day,  Ash  Wednesday.  Lee , Glossary.—  Mise- 
*rere  week,  the  flirt  week  in  Lent.  Lee,  Glossary. 

misericorde,  misericord  (nriz^e-ri-kord'),  n. 
[<  ME.  misericorde , < OF.  misericorde , mercy, 
pity,  also  a dagger  so  called,  F.  misericorde 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  misericordia , < L.  misericordia , 
mercy,  < misericors , tender-hearted,  pitiful, 
merciful,  < miserere , pity,  + cor  {cord-)  = E. 
heart:  see  miser l and  core!.]  1.  Merciful  dis- 
position ; forgiving  pity  or  kindness.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

Now  shul  ye  understonde  that  the  releevyngeof  avarice 
is  misericorde  and  pitee  largely  taken. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Misericord  and  Justice  both  disdain  them. 

Longfellow , tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  iii.  60. 


2.  A dagger  used  by  a knight  to  put  a wound- 
ed mkn  out  of  his  misery  (to  give  the  coup  de 
grdce).  Against  the  complete 
armor  of  the  knight  the  weapon 
would  have  no  effect,  except  in 
the  case  of  a fallen  enemy,  the 
joints  of  whose  armor  might  be 
found  and  penetrated. 

The  long  sword  with  cross- 
guard and  the  short  dagger  or 
misericorde  were  now  [1410]  in 
fashion.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  556. 

3.  Same  as  miser  ere,  2. 

The  misericords, 
or  hinged  seats, 
are  decorated  with 
very  interesting 
carved  subjects, 
three  on  each. 

The  Academy,  No. 

[890,  p.  364. 

miserliness 

(ml'zbr-li-nes), 
re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  be- 
ing a miser  or 
of  miserly  dis- 
position or  hab- 
its; avaricious- 
ness ; niggard- 
liness; penuri- 
ousness, 
miserly  (mi'- 
zer-li),  a.  [< 
miser 1 + -ly1.] 

Like  a miser ; 
penurious;  sordid;  niggardly;  parsimonious: 
as,  a miserly  person,  or  a person  of  miserly  hab- 
its. = Syn.  Parsimonious,  Niggardly,  etc.  Bee  penurious. 

mise-rollt  (mlz'rol),  re.  An  official  account  or 
^record  in  the  exchequer  of  mise-moneys. 
misery  (miz'e-ri),  re.;  pi.  miseries  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
miserie,  < OS’.  miserie,  misere,  F.  misere  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  miseria,  < L.  miseria,  wretchedness,  < 
miser,  wretched:  see  miser1.]  1.  A state  of 
grievous  affliction  or  unhappiness ; mental  or 
physical  suffering;  wretchedness. 


Misericorde,  15th  century. 

A,  the  dagger;  /?,  profile  of  hilt;  C,  sec- 
tion of  blade ; D , scabbard. 


His  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel. 

Judges  x.  16. 

2.  Any  afflictive  or  depressed  condition;  want 
of  the  means  of  livelihood;  destitution:  as,  the 
burning  of  the  factory  caused  much  misery 
among  the  poor. 

In  Naples  misery  laughs  and  sings,  and  plays  the  Pan- 
dean pipes,  and  enjoys  itself. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  138. 

3.  A seated  pain  or  ache;  an  acute  local  ail- 
ment: as,  to  have  a misery  in  the  teeth,  or  a 
misery  in  the  side  or  hack.  [Prov.] 

Mrs.  Johns  . . . talked  about  her  husband,  and  a misery 
in  his  side  and  in  his  back,  and  how  he  felt  it  “a  cornin’ 
on  nigh  ter  a week  ago.’’ 

M.  A.  Murfree , The  Atlantic,  XLI.  577. 


4.  That  which  makes  miserable;  a cause  or 
source  of  affliction ; misfortune ; calamity : gen- 
erally in  the  plural. 

Weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
you. , Ja8.  v.  1. 

I will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 108. 

Bent  are  they  less  with  time  than  miseries. 

W.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 4. 

5.  Miserliness;  penuriousness.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

But  Brutus,  skoming  this  misery  and  nigardliness  [that 
of  Octavius  Csesar],  gaue  vnto  euery  band  a number  of 
weathers  to  sacrifice,  and  fifty  silver  Drachmas  to  euery 
souldier.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1071. 

=Syn.  Affliction,  Grief,  Sorrow,  etc.  See  affliction. 

miseset,  re.  See  misease. 

misesteem  (mis-es-t.em'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + esteem.] 
Lack  of  esteem  ; disrespect. 

misestimate  (mis-es'ti-mat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
misestimated,  ppr.  misestimating.  [<  mis-1  + es- 
timate.] To  estimate  erroneously.  J.  S.  Mill, 
Logie,  VI.  viii.  § 2. 

misexpenset  (mis-eks-pens'),  re.  [<  mis- 1 + 
expense.]  Foolish  expenditure. 

O wretched  end  of  idle  vanity. 

Of  misexpence  and  prodigality. 

The  Beggar’s  Ape  (c.  1007).  ( Nares .) 

misexpoimd  (mis-eks-pound'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + 
expound.]  To  expound  erroneously.  Hooker, 
Eceles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 

misexpression  (mis-eks-presh'on),  re.  [<  mis-1 
+ expression.]  Wrong  or  improper  expression. 
Baxter. 

misfaitt;  «•  [ME.,  < OF.  mesfait,  mesfaite,  mis- 
deed, mishap,  < mesfaire,  misdo,  do  harm,  < mes- 
+ faire,  do:  see  mis-2  and  fait1,  feat1,  re.]  Mis- 
hap; misfortune. 

“I  haue  wonder  of  the,”  quod  I,  “that  witty  art  holden. 
Why  thow  ne  snwest  man  and  his  make  lhat  no  mysfait 
hem  folwe.”  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  866. 

misfaith(mis-fath'),  re.  [<  mis-1  + faith.]  Lack 
of  faith  or  trust;  distrust.  Tennyson,  Merlin 
and  Vivien. 

misfallt  (mis-fal'),  v.  i.  [ME.  misfallen;  < mis-1 
+ fall1.]  To  fail  out  unluckily. 

Though  the  ones  on  a tyme  mysfille. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1530. 

misfaret  (mis-far'  ),v.i.  [<  ME . misfaren,  < AS. 
misfaran,  go  wrong,  go  astray,  fare  ill  ( = OFries. 
misfara,  do  wrong,  = Icel.  misfara,  go  amiss,  be 
lost),  < mis-  + faran,  go,  fare:  see  mis-1  and 
fare1.]  To  fare  ill ; go  wrong  or  do  wrong ; be 
unfortunate. 

Thi  fader  and  al  his  folk  so  misfaren  hadde, 

That  alle  here  Hues  in  a Btounde  hadde  be  lore. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  1. 1359. 
Sigh  this  thynge  how  it  misferde. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

misfaret  (mis-far'),  re.  [<  ME.  mysfare  (=  Icel. 
misfari) ; from  the  verb.]  Ill  fare ; misfortune. 

Jesu ! the  son  of  Dauid  calde. 

Thou  haue  mercy  i 
Allas ! I crye,  he  heris  me  oogt, 

He  has  no  ruthe  of  my  mysfare, 

York  Plays,  p.  211. 
Great  comfort  in  her  sad  misfare 
Was  Amoret,  companion  of  her  care. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  30. 

misfaringt  (mis-far'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  mis- 
fare, «.]  1.  Misfortune. — 2.  Evil-doing. 

For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  fare  amis. 

And  yet  their  owne  misfaring  will  not  see. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  758. 

misfashiont  (mis-fash'qn),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + 
fashion.]  To  fashion  or  form  wrongly.  Hake- 
will,  On  Providence. 

misfatet,  re.  [<  mis-1  + fate.]  PI  fate  or  luek; 
misfortune. 

Through  their  own  mis-fate  in  hauing  none, 

Or,  hauing  Vertues,  not  to  haue  them  known. 

Panaretm  (tr.  by  Sylvester). 

misfeasance  (mis-fe'zans),  n.  [Formerly  also 
misfeazance;  < OF.  mesfaisance,  wrong,  trespass, 

< mesfaisant,  doing  wrong:  see  misfeasant.  Cf. 
malfeasance.]  In  law:  (a)  A trespass;  a wrong 
done.  (6)  In  modern  use,  more  specifically,  the 
misuse  of  power;  misbehavior  in  office;  the 
wrongful  and  injurious  exercise  of  lawful  au- 
thority, as  distinguished  from  malfeasance  and 
nonfeasance.  This  word  is  often  carelessly  used 
in  the  sense  of  malfeasance. 

misfeasant  (mis-fe'zant),  re.  [<  OF.  mesfaisant, 
ppr.  of  mesfaire,  mesfere  (F.  mSfairc),  do  harm, 

< mes-  + faire,  < L.  facere,  do:  see  mis-2  and 
fact,  and  cf.  damage-feasant.]  In  law,  a tres- 
passer; a misfeasor. 

misfeasor,  misfeazor  (mis-fe'zor),  ».  [<  OF. 
mesfeisour,  mesfesor,  < mesfaire,  inisdo : see  mis- 
feasant.] One  who  is  guilty  of  misfeasance. 


misfeat 

misfeatt,  ».  [Also  misfeet;  < OP.  mesfaite,  an 
ill  deed,  < rrmfavre,  do  wrong:  see  misfeasant, 
mis-2,  and/eofl.]  Ill  deed;  wrong.  HalUwell. 
misfeazancet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  misfea- 
sance. 

misfeazor,  n.  See  misfeasor. 
misfeignt  (mis-fau'),  v.  i.  and  t.  [<  ms-1  + 
feign .j  To  feign  with  an  evil  design. 

For  so  mitfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ill.  40. 
misfire  (mis-flr'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + fire.]  A fail- 
ure in  firing,  as  of  a gun  or  cannon. 

In  case  of  misfire  through  no  fault  of  the  shooter,  another 
bird  shall  be  allowed.  - Tribune  Book  of  Sports , p.  395. 

misfit  (mis-fit'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misfitted, 
ppr.  misfitting.  [<  mis-1  + jit-,  r.]  1.  To  make, 
as  a garment,  etc.,  of  a wrong  size. — 2.  To 
supply  with  something  that  does  not  fit  or  is 
not  suitable. 

misfit  (mis-fit'),  ».  [<  mis-1  + fit2,  n.]  A wrong 
or  bad  fit;  something,  as  a suit  of  clothes,  that 
fits  badly. 

misforgivet,  v.  t.  and  i.  [ME.  misforgiven,  mis- 
foryeven,  < mis- 1 + forgive.]  To  misgive. 

His  herte  mysforgaf  hym  evermo. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1426. 

misform  (mis-fdrm'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + form.] 
To  make  of  an_ill  form;  put  in  a bad  shape. 
With  that  misformed  spright  he  backe  returnd  againe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L i.  65. 

misformation  (mis-fdr-ma'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ formation.]  An  irregularity  of  formation; 
malformation. 

misfortunate  (mis-f6r'tu-nat),  a.  [<  mis-1  + 
fortunate.]  If.  Producing  misfortune. — 2. 
Unfortunate. 

We  were  the  poorest  of  all,  madam,  and  have  been  mis- 
fortunate from  the  beginning.  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  i.  11. 
That  misfortunate  wasting  of  his  strength. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  H.,  iv.  4. 

misfortune  (mis-fdr'tun),  n.  [<  mis-1  + for- 
tune.] 1.  Ill  fortune;  especially,  adverse  for- 
tune for  which  the  sufferer  is  not  directly  re- 
sponsible ; adversity. 

And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 

Shale.,  H.  of  V.,  ii.  4.  86. 

2.  An  unfortunate  event  or  circumstance ; a 
mishap  or  accident ; anything  that  causes  harm 
or  disappointment : as,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  leg;  it  was  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault. 

, By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong’d. 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 120. 
By  misfortune  his  design’d  Alterations  did  not  arrive  at 
Oxford  till  the  Book  was  almost  Printed  off. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  Pref. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  [upon  bank- 
ruptcy “caused  by  misfortune  without  any  misconduct 
on  the  debtor’s  part  ”],  misfortune  is  equivalent  to  some 
adverse  event  not  immediately  dependent  on  the  actions 
or  will  of  him  who  suffers  from  it,  and  of  so  improbable  a 
character  that  no  prudent  man  would  take  it  into  his  calcu- 
lations in  reference  to  the  interests  either  of  himself  or  of 
others.  Fry,  L.  J.,  L.  It.  20  Q.  B.  816. 

3.  A lapse  from  virtue.  [Colloq.] 

“If  you  please,  ma’am,  I had  a misfortune , ma’am,”  re- 
plied the  girl,  casting  down  her  eyes.  “What,  have  you 
not  been  married?”  “ No,  ma’am,  not  yet.” 

Marryat,  Midshipman  Easy,  iii. 
=Syn.  2.  Mischance,  Mishap,  Misfortune,  Disaster,  Calam- 
ity, Catastrophe,  misadventure,  ill,  harm,  reverse,  blow, 
stroke,  trouble.  The  first  six  words  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  strength;  they  agree  in  denoting  untoward  events, 
produced  by  causes  presumably  independent  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Mischance  is  the  lightest  word  for  that  which  is  real- 
ly disagreeable ; a mishap  may  be  comparatively  a trivial 
thing ; both  generally  apply  to  the  experience  of  individu- 
als. Misfortune  is  the  most  general  of  these  words ; a mis- 
fortune is  a really  serious  matter ; it  may  befall  a person, 
family,  or  nation.  A very  serious  misfortune  affecting 
large  numbers  is  a calamity,  the  central  idea  of  which  is 
wide-spread  and  general  mischief.  A disaster  is  not  neces- 
sarily wide-spread ; it  is  generally  sudden,  and  its  impor- 
tance is  in  its  effects  upon  other  interests,  as  marring  or 
ruining  particular  plans,  hopes,  courses,  or  conditions  of 
things.  A disaster  may  befall  an  individual ; a calamity 
can  come  to  an  individual  only  by  affecting  his  welfare 
largely,  or  bringing  him  Into  deep  distress.  A catastrophe 
is  strictly  a great  misfortune  bringing  things  to  an  end, 
a final  crash,  a finishing  stroke ; as,  this  breuglit  on  the 
catastrophe.  See  affliction. 

misiortu.net  (mis-f6r'tun),  v.  i.  [<  misfortune, 
».]  To  fall  out  unfortunately  or  unhappily ; 
fail  or  miscarry. 

The  Queene,  after  mariage,  was  concerned  with  childe, 
hut  it  misfortuned.  Stow,  Chron.,  Pref. 

misfortunedt  (mis-f6r'tund),  a.  [<  misfortune  + 
-ed2.]  Attended  by  misfortune ; unfortunate. 

. Charity  hath  the  judging  of  so  many  private  grievances 
in  a misfortuned  wedlock. 

Mitten,  Tetrachordon.  (Latham.) 

misforyevet)  v.  t.  and  i.  See  misforgive. 
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misframet  (mis-fram'), v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + frame.] 
To  frame  wrongly  or  amiss.  Sir  T.  More, 
Works,  p.  874. 

misgesturedt  (mis-jes'turd),  a.  [<  mis- 1 + ges- 
■ ture  + -ed2.]  Awkward  or  ill-behaved. 

To  be  misgestured  in  our  prayers. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Foyle  of  Amalek. 
misgett  (mis-get'),  v.  t.  [ME.  misgeten;  <mis- 1 
+ get1.]  To  get  wrongly  or  unlawfully;  pro- 
cure by  unlawful  means. 

Of  that  thei  were  first  misget 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 
Leave,  faytor,  quickely  that  misgotUn  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justifyde. 

. . Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  18. 

misgiet,  v.  t.  See  misguy. 
misgive  (mis-giv'),  v.\  pret.  misgave , pp.  mis - 
given,  ppr.  misgiving.  [<  mis- 1 + give1.  Cf.  mis- 
forgive?] I.  trans.  If.  To  give  or  grant  amiss. 

I knew  nothing  of  any  of  their  liberty  misgiven  or  mis- 
used, till  about  a fortnight  since. 

Abp.  Laud,  Works,  V.  264. 
2.  To  give  doubt  or  apprehension  to ; make  ap- 
prehensive ; cause  to  hesitate:  used  of  the  mind, 
heart,  conscience,  etc.,  with  a pronoun  for  ob- 
ject, or  with  the  object  unexpressed. 

Surely  those  unarmed  and  Petitioning  People  needed 
not  have  bin  so  formidable  to  any  but  to  such  whose  con- 
sciences misgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deserv’d  of  the 
People.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

Her  mind  misgae  by  a she  heard 
That  ’twas  his  wedding  day. 

Young  Bekie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  14). 
Emmy’s  mind  somehow  misgave  her  about  her  friend. 
Rebecca’s  wit,  spirits,  and  accomplishments  troubled  her 
with  a rueful  disquiet.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxv. 

II.t  intrans.  1.  To  give  way  to  doubt ; be  ap- 
prehensive ; hesitate. 

We  shrink  at  near  hand,  and  fearfully  misgive. 

Bp.  Hall,  Calling  of  Moses. 
2.  To  give  way;  break  down. 

Plans  misgive  and  prospects  lour  and  look  dreary  on 
every  side  of  me.  T.  Chalmers,  Beet,  on  Homans,  xliv. 

misgiving  (mis-giv'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mis- 
give, t).]  A failing  of  confidence ; doubt ; dis- 
trust. 

She  boasts  a confidence  she  does  not  hold; 

. . . conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 
A cold  misgiving,  and  a killing  dread. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  L 770. 

misgo  (mis-go'),  v.  i. ; pret.  miswent , pp.  mis- 
gone,  ppr.  misgoing.  [<  ME.  misgon  (=  MD. 
misgaen );  < mis-1  + go,  v.]  If.  To  go  wrong; 
go  astray. 

I wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I have  misgo; 

Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  L 335. 

3 if  any  man  hase  in  court  mys-gayne, 

To  porter  warde  he  schalle  be  tane, 

Ther  to  a-byde  the  lordes  wylle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  310. 
Lord,  how  was  I misgone?  how  easie  ’tis  to  erre ! 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  ii  1. 
2.  To  miscarry.  [Rare.] 

Some  whole  fleets  of  cargoes  . . . had  ruinously  mis- 
9one‘  Carlyle,  Reminiscences,  1. 169. 

misgoggle,  v.  t.  See  misgruggle. 
misgovern  (mis -guv7 era),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + 
govern.]  To  govern  ill;  administer  unfaith- 
fully. 

misgovernancef  (mis-guv'^r-nans),  n.  [<  ME. 

misgovernaunce ; < mis-1  + governance .]  1.  Mis- 
behavior; misconduct. 

He  [Adam]  for  misgovernaunce 
Was  drive  out  of  his  heigh  prosperitee 
To  labour,  and  to  helle,  and  to  meschaunce. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  L 22. 

2.  Misgovemment. 

He  [the  prior]  confessed  that  he  had  a vision  indeed ; 
which  was,  that  the  Realm  of  England  should  he  destroy- 
ed through  the  Misgovernance  of  King  Richard. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  148. 

misgoverned  (mis-guv'emd),  p.  a.  1.  Ill  or 
badly  governed;  characterized  by  bad  ad- 
ministration, as  of  public  affairs:  as,  a mis- 
governed country  or  people. — 2f.  Led  astray; 
misguided;  ill-behaved. 

Rude,  misgovern'd  hands  from  windows'  tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

Shah.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  2.  6. 

misgovemment  (mis-guv'em-ment),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + government.  ] 1 . Bad  government,  man- 
agement, or  administration  of  public  or  private 
affairs. 

Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they  know  not 
the  ground  upon  public  misgovemment.  Baleigh,  Essay. 

2.  Want  of  self-restraint;  irregularity  in  con- 
duct; misbehavior. 

Eschue  betymes  the  whirlpoole  of  rnisgouernment. 

Gascoigne,  To  the  Youth  of  England. 


misguy 

Thus,  pretty  lady, 

I am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 100. 

misgracioust  (mis-gra'shus),  a.  [<  ME.  mis- 
gracious ; < mis-1  + gracious.]  Not  gracious 
or  agreeable ; disagreeable ; uncouth. 

His  figure  [Vulcan’s], 

Both  in  visage  and  of  stature. 

Is  lothly  and  misgradous. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ▼. 

misgrafft  (mis-graf'),  V.  t.  [<  mis-1  + gruff2.] 
The  old  and  correct  form  of  misqraft.  See 
graft 2,  n. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 

But  either  it  was  different  in  blood,  . . . 

Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i 1. 137. 
misgraft  (mis-graft'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + graft2.] 
To  graft  amiss;  graft  on  a wrong  or  unsuitable 
stock. 

misgreett,  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + greet1.]  To  err  or 
offend  in  greeting  or  saluting. 

And  if  any  one  of  this  brotherhood  misgreet  another,  let 
him  make  boot  [amendsl  with  thirty  pence. 

Quoted  in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  InL,  p.  xviii. 

misgroundedt  (mis-groun'ded),  a.  [<  mis- 1 + 
grounded.]  Not  well  grounded;  ill-founded. 
Donne,  The  Cross. 

misgrowth  (mis-groth'),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + growth.] 
An  abnormal  growth ; an  excrescence. 

Mediseval  charity  and  mediaeval  chastity  are  manifestly 
misgrowths  ...  of  the  ideas  of  kindness  and  pureness. 

M.  Arnold,  Last  Essays,  Pref. 

misgruggle,  misguggle  (mis-grug'l,  -gug'l), 
v.t. ; pret.  andpp.  misgruggled,  misguggled,  ppr. 
misgruggling,  misguggling.  [Also  misgoggle;  < 
mis- 1 + gruggle,  rumple,  disorder;  origin  ob- 
scure.] To  mangle  or  disfigure ; rumple ; han- 
dle roughly.  [Scotch.] 

Donald  had  been  misguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors 
about  Paris.  Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

misguess  (mis-ges'),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  mis-1  + 
guess.]  To  guess  wrongly  or  erroneously. 

Some  false  shrewes  there  be  hee  mysse  gesseth  amonge. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  976. 

misguggle,  v.  See  misgruggle. 
misguidance  (mis-gl'dans),  n.  [<  mis-1  + guid- 
ance.] Bad  or  erroneous  guidance ; harmful  di- 
rection or  advice ; evil  influence  over  thought 
or  action. 

By  causing  an  errour  in  . . . his  judgment,  to  cause  an 
errour  in  his  choice  too;  the  misguidance  of  which  must 
naturally  engage  him  in  those  courses  that  directly  tend  to 
his  destruction.  South,  Works,  I.  xii. 

Grievous  misguidance  of  the  artisans  by  their  advisers. 

W.  It  Greg , Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  8. 

misguide  (mis-gid'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
guided, ppr.  misguiding.  [<  mis-1  + guide.] 

1.  To  guide  erroneously;  give  a wrong  direc- 
tion to ; lead  astray  in  action  or  thought. 

Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ; and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers’  swords ! Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  5.  23. 
The  chariot  of  government  would  he  often,  and  danger- 
ously, misguided  by  rash  unskilful  drivers,  did  not  an  in- 
visible hand  hold  the  reins,  and  gently  direct  the  course 
of  if*  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viiL 

Vanity  is  more  apt  to  misguide  men  than  false  reasoaing. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  viii. 

2.  To  ill-use;  maltreat.  [Scotch. ]=  syn.  1.  To 

mislead,  misdirect. 

misguidet  (mis-gid'  ),n.  [<  mis- 1 + guide.  ] Mis- 
gui dance ; guidance  into  error ; hence,  trespass ; 
eiTor;  sin. 

Nor  spirit,  nor  Angell,  though  they  man  surpas, 

Could  make  amends  to  God  for  man’s  misguyde. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  L 144. 

misguidingt  (mis-gi'ding),  n.  Mismanagement. 

We  have  an  ower  guid  caus  this  dey. 

Through  misgydins  to  spill. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  225). 

misguiltt  (mis-gilt'),  n.  [<mis-1  + guilt1,  n.]  Of- 
fense; fault. 

For  what  maner  misgelt  hastow  me  forsake  ? 

William  of  1‘alerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1641. 
misgurn  (mis-gern'),  n.  [<  F.  misgurn;  origin 
obscure.]  A kind  of  loach,  Misgurmts  fossilis. 
WillugKby. 

Misgurnus  (mis-ger'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Laecpede, 
1803),  < F.  misgurn,  misgurn:  see  misgurn.]  A 
genus  of  Cohitidce  or  loaches,  characterized  by 
the  numerous  barbels,  which  are  10  or  12  in 
number.  It  comprises  the  misgurn,  M.  fossilis  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe,  andrelated  Asiatic  loaches.  The 
specific  name  of  the  misgurn  (fossilis)  refers  to  its  bor- 
rowing in  the  mud : it  is  not  a fossil  fish. 

misguyt,  v.  t.  [ME.  misgyen,  misgien;  < mis-1  + 
guy1.]  To  misguide. 

Tho  wiste  he  wel  he  hadde  himself  misgyed. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  543. 


mishallowed 

mishallowed  (mis-hal'od),  a.  [<  mis-1  + hal- 
lowed.] Consecrated  to  evil  uses,  or  by  unhal- 
lowed means. 

I do  not  find  David  climbing  up  those  mishallowed  hills. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iii.  29. 
Had  set  upon  his  conqueror’s  flesh  the  seal 
Of  his  mishallowed  and  anointed  steel. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

mishandle  (mis-han'dl),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
handled, ppr.  mishandling.  [<  mis-1  + handle .] 
To  maltreat. 

Verye  fewe  be  ouer  manye  to  be  so  wrongefullye  mysse - 
handeled  and  puny  shed.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  899. 

mishanter,  mischanter  (mi-shan'ter),  n.  [A 
dial,  corruption  of  misaunter , misaventure : see 
misadventure . The  form  mischanter  is  prob. 
due  to  association  with  mischance .]  Misfor- 
tune; disaster;  an  unlucky  chance.  [Scotch.] 
mishap  (mis-hap'),  n.  [<  ME.  mishap;  < mis-1 
4-  hap1,  n.]  1.  An  unfortunate  or  evil  hap; 

mischance;  misfortune. 

Many  grete  mishappes,  many  hard  trauaile. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  175. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1.  152. 

2.  A lapse  from  virtue.  [Colloq.] 

Lady  Betty  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Swift. 
In  early  life  she  made  a mishap. 

Cunningham,  Note  to  Walpole’s  Letters,  I.  95. 
=Svn.  1.  Mischance,  Disaster,  etc.  See  misfortune. 
misnapt  (mis-hap'),  v.  i.  [ME.  mishappen;  < 
mis-1  + hap1,  v.]  To  happen  or  turn  out  ill; 
go  wrong. 

Gawein  was  euer  pensif  for  his  vncle  that  he  haddelefte 
in  Carmelide,  that  hym  sholde  eny  thinge  myshappe  vpon 
the  wey.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  471. 

For  eyther  I mot  sleen  him  at  the  gappe, 

Or  he  moot  sleen  me,  if  that  me  myshappe. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 788. 
I fear  all  is  not  well, 

Something ’s  mishapped,  that  he  is  come  without  her. 

B.  Jonson , Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  1. 

mishappent  (mis-hap'n),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  mishap- 
nen;  < mis-1  + happen1.]  1.  To  happen  ill. 
His  fearefull  freends  weare  out  the  wofull  night, . . . 
Affraid  least  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen  might. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  20. 

2.  To  fare  ill. 

Boste  and  deignouse  pride  and  ille  avisement 
Mishapnes  oftentide.  Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  289. 

mishappinesst  ( mis-hap 'i-nes),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + 
happiness.']  Unhappiness ; wretchedness ; mis- 
ery. 

What  wit  haue  wordes  so  prest  and  forceable 
That  may  containe  my  great  mishappinass? 

Wyatt,  Complaint  upon  Loue. 

mishappyt  (mis-hap'i),  a.  [ME.  myshappy;  < 
mis-1  4-  happy.]  Unhappy. 

Sorweful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a poure  beg- 
gar. Chaucer , Tale  of  Melibeus. 

mishear  (mis-her'),  v.  t.  and  i .;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
heard, ppr.  mishearing.  [<  ME.  misheren , < AS. 
mishyran,  disobey,  < mis-  + hyran , hear,  obey : 
see  mis-1  and  hear.]  To  mistake  in  hearing. 

It  is  not  so ; thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  4. 

misheedt  (mis-hed'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + heed1.] 
Want  of  heed  or  care ; heedlessness. 

Daily  heer  to  die, 

In  Cares,  and  Feares,  and  Miserie, 

By  miss-heed,  or  by  miss-hap. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  H.  Smith’s  Micro-cosmo-graphia. 

mishmash  (mish'mash),  n.  [A  varied  redupli- 
cation of  mash1.  Cf.  equiv.  G.  mischmasch 
(=  Dan.  miskmask),  a varied  reduplication  of 
mischen,  mix.]  A hotchpotch ; a medley. 

A chaos,  a confused  lump,  a formelesse  masse,  a mish- 
mash. Florio,  p.  95.  ( Halliwell .) 

Their  language  . . . fisl  a mish-mash  of  Arabic  and  Por- 
tuguese. Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  27. 

Mishmi  or  Mishmee  bitter.  See  Coptis. 
Mishnah  (mish'na),  n.  [Also  Mishna;  Heb. 
mishnah,  repetition,  explanation,  < shanah,  re- 
peat.] 1.  In  Jewish  lit.,  a collection  of  halach- 
oth  or  binding  precepts  and  legal  decisions 
deduced  by  the  ancient  rabbis  from  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  itself  forming  a second  or  oral  law. 
See  halachall.  These  halachoth,  which  had  been  pre- 
served for  several  centuries  by  tradition  among  the  doc- 
tors of  the  synagogue,  were  gradually  committed  to  writ- 
ing. The  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  order  was 
Hillel  I.  (B.  c.  75 -A.  D.  10),  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
who  arranged  them  in  six  Sedarim  or  orders.  The  final 
redaction,  however,  was  made  by  Rabbi  Jehudah,  sumamed 
“the  holy,”  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
The  Mishnah  is  divided  into  six  parts,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a number  of  treatises,  which  are  subdivided  into 
chapters,  and  these  again  into  paragraphs  or  mishnoth. 
The  first  part  relates  to  agriculture  ; the  second  regulates 
the  manner  of  observing  festivals ; the  third  treats  of  wo- 
men and  matrimonial  cases ; the  fourth  of  damages  and 
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losses  in  trade,  etc.;  the  fifth  is  on  “holy  things” — that  is, 
oblations,  sacrifices,  etc. ; and  the  sixth  treats  of  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  purification.  The  Mishnah  forms  the  text  on 
which  the  Gemara  is  based.  See  Gemara  and  Talmud. 

The  Mishnah  consists  chiefly  of  Halakhah  ; there  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  Agadah  to  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  many  think,  either  a commentary 
on  the  Halakhic  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  on  the 
ordinances  of  the  Sopherim,  or  on  both  together.  It  rather 
presupposes  the  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  both  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Sopheric  laws,  and  it  only  discusses,  and 
finally  decides  on,  the  best  mode  and  manner  of  executing 
these.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  503. 

2.  [7.  c.;  pi.  mishnoth  (mish'noth).]  A para- 
graph of  the  Mishnah. 

A mishnah,  if  genuine,  never  begins  with  a passage  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  even  comparatively  seldom  brings 
direct  proof  from  or  gives  reference  to  it. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  503. 

Mishnaic  (mish-na'ik),  a.  [<  Mi$hna(h)  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mishnah ; traditional. 

The  weighty  reference  to  the  Mishnaic  usage  remains, 
however,  in  full  force,  however  conservative  be  our  deci- 
sion on  the  date  of  Chronicles.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  561. 

Mishnic  (mish'nik),  a.  [<  Mishna(h)  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mishnah. 

The  wife  whom  Jbislii,  according  to  Mishnic  precept 
(Aboth,  v.  21),  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  284. 

mishnoth,  n.  Plural  of  mishnah,  2. 
misimaginationt  (mis-i-maj-i-na'shon),  ii.  [< 
mis-1  + imagination .]  Wrong  imagination  or 
conception;  delusion. 

Who  can  without  indignation  look  upon  the  prodigies 
which  this  mis-imagination  produces  in  that  other  sex  ? 

Bp.  Halt,  Righteous  Mammon. 

misimprove  (mis-im-prov'),  «.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
misimproved,  ppr.  misimproving . [<  mis-1  + im- 
prove1.] To  fail  to  improve  or  make  a good 
use  of;  misapply;  neglect  opportunities  of  im- 
proving: as,  to  misimprove  time,  talents,  ad- 
vantages. 

If  a spiritual  talent  be  misimproved,  it  must  be  taken 
away.  South,  Works,  XI.  xii. 

misimprovement  (mis-im-prov'ment),  n.  [< 
mis- 1 + improvement.]  Ill  use  or  employment ; 
failure  to  improve ; misapplication. 

Their  neglect  and  misimprovement  of  that  season. 

South,  Works,  XI.  xii. 

misincline  (mis-in-klin'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misinclined,  ppr.  misinclining.  [<  mis-1  + in- 
cline.] To  give  a wrong  or  evil  inclination  or 
direction  to. 

Our  judgments  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved,  and 
our  affections  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile  and  unworthy 
objects.  South,  Works,  X.  i. 

misinfer  (mis-in-fer'),  v.)  pret.  and  pp.  misin- 
ferred,  ppr.  misinf erring . [<  mis-1  + infer.]  I. 
trans.  To  infer  wrongly.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity, v.  52. 

II.  intrans.  To  draw  a wrong  inference, 
misinform  (mis-in-f6rm'),  V.  [<  mis-1  + in- 
form 1 . ] I.  trans.  To  inform  erroneously  or 
falsely;  make  a wrong  statement  to;  give  wrong 
or  misleading  instruction  to. 

That  he  might  not  through  any  mistake  . . . misinform 
me.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  681. 

Test,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  355. 

II, t intrans.  To  testify  falsely ; make  false 
or  misleading  statements. 

You  mieinforme  against  him  for  concluding  with  the 
Papists.  Bp.  Mountagu , Appeal  to  Csesar,  xxii. 

misinformant  (mis-in-f6r'mant),  n.  [<  misin- 
form + -ant.]  One  who  misinforms  or  gives 
false  information. 

misinformation  (mis-in-for-ma'shon),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + information.]  Wrong  information;  false 
account  or  intelligence. 

Let  not  such  [military  commandersl  be  discouraged  (who 
deserve  well)  by  misinformations,  and  for  the  satisfying 
the  humours  and  ambitions  of  others. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers,  § 23. 

misinformer  (mis-in-for'mer),  ii.  One  who 
gives  wrong  information. 

Those  slanderous  tongues  of  his  misinformers. 

Bp.  Hall,  Account  of  Himself. 

misinspire  (mis-in-splr'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  mis- 
inspired,  ppr.  misinspiring.  [<  mis-1  + inspire.] 
To  inspire  falsely. 

Some  god  misinspired 

Or  man  took  from  him  his  own  equal  mind. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xiv. 

misinstruct  (mis-in-strukt'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + 
instruct.]  To  instruct  amiss. 

Let  us  not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  misinstruct  his  dis- 
ciples. Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  49. 


misken 

misinstruction  (mis-in-struk'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ instruction.]  Wrong  instruction. 

Correcting  by  the  clearnesse  of  their  owne  judgement 
the  errors  of  them  mis-instruction. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

misintelligence  (mis-in-tel'i-jens),  n.  [<  F. 

mesintelligence ; as  mis-2  + intelligence.]  1. 
Wrong  or  false  information. 

Mr.  Lort  was  certainly  misinformed.  ...  I showed  one 
or  two  of  them  [tales]  to  a person  since  my  recovery,  who 
may  have  mentioned  them,  and  occasioned  Mr.  Lort’s  mis- 
intelligence.  Walpole,  Letters,  VII.  167.  (Davies.) 

2f.  Misunderstanding;  disagreement. 

He  lamented  the  misintelligence  he  observed  to  be  be^ 
tween  their  majesties.  Clarendon,  Life,  II.  329. 

misintend  (mis-in-tend'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + in- 
tend.] To  misdirect ; aim  ill. 

When  suddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eye, 

The  Damzell  broke  his  misintended  dart. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xvi. 

misinterpret  (mis-in-ter'pret),  v.  t.  [<  F mes- 
interpreter;  as  mis-2  + interpret.]  To  interpret 
erroneously;  do  the  work  of  interpreter  incor- 
rectly or  falsely ; understand  or  explain  in  a 
wrong  sense. 

The  experience  of  your  own  uprightness  misinterpreted 
will  put  ye  in  mind  to  give  it  Lthis  discourse]  free  audi- 
ence and  generous  construction. 

Milton , Divorce,  To  Parliament. 
Such  is  the  final  fact  I fling  you,  sirs, 

To  mouth  and  mumble  and  to  misinterpret 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  L 322. 

=Syn.  See  translate. 

mismterpretable  (mis-in-ter'pre-ta-bl),  a.  [< 
misinterpret  + -able.]  Liable  to  be  misinter- 
preted. Donne. 

misinterpretation  (mis-in-ter-pre-ta'shon),  m. 

[<  F.  misinterpretation,  < mesinterpreter,  misin- 
terpret: see  misinterpret.]  Erroneous  inter- 
pretation ; a wrong  understanding  or  explana- 
tion. 

In  a manner  less  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

D.  Stewart,  Philos.  Essays,  i.  3. 

misinterpreter  (mis -in  -ter ' pre-ter),  n.  One 
who  interprets  erroneously. 

Whom,  as  a mis-interpreter  of  Christ,  I openly  protest 
against.  Milton,  Divorce,  To  Parliament 

misintreatf  (mis-in-tret'),  v.  t.  Same  as  inis- 
entreat. 

Hadamandone  neuersomuchharme,  . . . ifhemight 
once  come  into  the  Temple,  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to 
misintreate  him.  Grafton,  Chronicle,  vL,  an.  3622. 

misjoin  (mis-join'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + join.]  To 
join  unfitly,  improperly,  or  inappropriately. 
Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 

Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  142. 

misjoinder  (mis-join'der),  n.  [<  mis-1  + join- 
der.] In  law,  a joining  in  one  suit  or  action  of 
causes  or  of  parties  that  ought  not  to  be  so 
joined. 

misjudge  (mis-juj'),  V. ; pret.  aDdpp.  misjudged, 
ppr.  misjudging.  [<  mis-1  + judge.]  I.  trans. 
To  err  in  judging  of;  judge  erroneously  or 
wrongfully. 

Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retirement 

Johnson,  Waller. 

= Syn.  To  misapprehend,  misunderstand,  misconceive. 

II.  intrans.  To  err  in  judgment;  form  erro- 
neous opinions  qr  notions. 

Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I thought  thee  wise. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  iv.  38. 
Have  we  misjudged  here,  . . . 

Enfeebled  whom  we  sought  to  fortify, 

Made  an  archbishop  and  undone  a saint? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  212. 

misjudgment,  misjudgement  (mis-juj'ment), 
n.  [<  mis-1  + judgment.]  Erroneous  judgment ; 
error  in  judging  or  determining, 
miskal  (mis-kal'),  n.  [Also  miscal  and  mitcal, 
rnitkal,  metgal,  metical,  efco. ; < Ar.  mithqal,  a 
weight  (used  in  weighing),  < thaqala,  be  heavy, 
thiql,  weight.]  An  Eastern  unit  of  weight,  be- 
ing Ii  (or,  according  to  others,  V)  of  a derham 

(which  see).  In  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  it  is  4.8 
grams,  or  74  grains  troy ; in  Persia,  71  grains. 

miskeept  (mis-kep'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + keep.]  To 
keep  ill  or  wrongly. 

Goods  are  great  Ills  to  those  that  cannot  vse  them : 
Misers  mis-keep,  and  Prodigals  mis  spend  them. 

Sylvester,  Memorials  of  Mortality,  st.  75. 

misken1  (mis-ken''),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misken- 
ned,  ppr.  miskenning.  [<  mis- 1 + ken1.]  To  be 
or  appear  to  be  ignorant  of;  mistake  for  an- 
other; misunderstand.  [Scotch.] 

Were  1 you,  Ranald,  I would  be  for  miskenning  Sir  Dun- 
can [and]  keeping  my  own  secret. 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  xiiL 


misken 

And  why  wilt  thou  thyself  misken  ? 
Man,  take  thine  old  cloak  about  thee. 


misken2t  (mis'ken),  n.  A transposed  form  of 
mixen. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 
In  such  a misken  ? 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  ill. 

miskenningt  (mis-ken'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  misken- 
ninge.]  In  law,  wrong  citation.  Wharton. 
miskin  (mis'kin),  n.  A small  bagpipe. 

Now  would  I tune  my  miskins  on  the  green. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iL 
rniskindle  (mis-kin'dl),  r.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
kindled,  ppr.  miskindling.  [<  mis- 1 + kindle 2.] 
To  kindle  amiss;  inflame  to  a bad  purpose. 

Such  is  the  miskindled  fceat  of  some  vehement  spirits. 

Bp.  IlcUl,  Mischief  of  Faction. 
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misleadingly  (mis-le'ding-li), 
leading  manner;  deceptively. 


adv. 


Take  Thine  Old.  Cloak  about  Thee.  *®ftding  manner;  deci  ^ 

. n.  A transnosad  form  of  t^Sleared  (mis-lerd  ),  a.  [<  ME.  mistered,  pp.  Eng.] 

iliki 


mismanage 

In  a mis-  misliken  (mis-li'kn),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + liken.  Gt. 

mislike.]  To  disappoint.  Balliwell.  [Prov. 


mismS^t Slv  A+  Z^^eaeh  Wr°nfly>  i mislikeness  (mis-lik'nes),  n.  [<  rais-1  + like- 

ed  rSontoh  1 * 1 So  oft  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong  d. 

, Southey,  To  A.  Cunningham.  (Davies.) 

1 will  not  see  a proper  lad  so  mislear’d  as  to  run  the  misliker  (mis-ll'ker)  n OnA  whn  rvr 

country  with  an  old  knave.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxvi.  dislikes  ^ " * Une  Wn°  misllKes  or 


misknow  (mis-no7),  v.  t. ; pret.  mislcnew , pp. 
misknown,  ppr.  misknowing.  [<  mis-1  + know1.'] 
To  know  imperfectly ; misapprehend. 

How  apt  are  we,  if  thou  dost  never  so  little  vary  from 

ITlr  onnrohonai'ona  In  11 .1  . ' 


~ ,1  ti.uu  uusu  never  bo  ui/ue  vary  irom  flablp 

our  apprehensions,  to  mis-knaw  thee,  and  to  wrong  our  u‘tuie* 
selves  by  our  mis-opinions ! Bp.  Hall,  The  Resurrection,  mislen. 


2.  Wrongly  informed;  imposed  upon. 

Put  up  your  whittle, 

I’m  no  design’d  to  try  its  mettle ; 

But  if  I did,  I wad  be  kittle 
To  be  mislear’d. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook, 
mislearn  (mis-lern'),  V.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + learn.']  To 
learn  wrongly  or  amiss. 

mislearned  (mis-ler'ned),  p.  a.  [<  mis- 1 + 
learned.]  Not  truly  or  wisely  learned. 

. is  this  which  you  have  here  propounded  on  the 

behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seems  a mislearned  ad- 
vocate would  fain  bear  up  in  a course  altogether  uniusti- 
Gable.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience ; Add.  Case  1 


1J  c^n  always  be  urged  by  certain  mislikers  of  his  . . . 
that  these  typical  phases  are  not  the  important  phases. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  799. 


- [<  ME.  mislikyng; 
1 . Disapprobation ; 


But  great  men  are  too  often  unknown,  or,  what  is  worse 
misknown.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus  (1831),  p.  lo! 


maslin «. 

misletoet, 


misknowledge  (mis-nol'ej),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + know-  mislicht,  a. 


, “6^  \ ° Cjy,  IV.  L \ into—*-  I Know- 

ledge.  ] Misapprehension ; imperfect  knowledge. 

lest  at  this  time  men  might  presume  further  upon  the 
rmskrmrtedge  of  my  meaning  to  trouble  this  parliament 
than  were  convenient.  Wilson,  James  I.  ( Nares .) 

mislabel  (mis-la'bel),  v.  t.-,  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
labeled  or  mislabelled , ppr.  mislabeling  or  mis-  ^ • j » 
labelling.  [<  mis- 1 + label1,  v.]  To  mark  with  mislichef,  adv. 
a wrong  label,  designation,  or  address.  * ° ’ 

It  might  so  easily  have  been  mislabelled  or  mixed  up 
with  other  Sassanian  fragments. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  83. 

mislay1  (mis-la'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mislaid, 
ppr.  mislaying.  [<  mis- 1 + lay1,  t>.]  1.  To  lay 

in  a wrong  or  unaccustomed  place;  put  in  a 
place  afterward  forgotten ; as,  to  mislay  a let- 
ter or  one’s  gloves. 


An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

An  obsolete  form  of  : 

[ME.,  < AS.  mislic  (= 


mislikingt  (mis-li'king),  n 
verbal  n.  of  mislike,  v.] 
indignation. 

Going  forth  with  the  byshop  til]  they  came  to  Windsore, 
hee  entred  the  Castle,  to  the  great  misliking  of  the  bysh- 
°PPe-  Stow,  Hen.  III.,  an.  1264. 

2.  Distaste;  aversion. 

3®  schall,  whan  I am  allone, 

In  grete  myslykyng  lende, 

But  whanne  I ryse  agayne, 

Than  schall  youre  myrthe  be  mende. 

York  Plays,  p.  237. 

mislint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  maslirfi. 


mistlic,  missenlie,  missendlic,  mislic  = OS.  mis- 
lik  = OFries.  mislik  = OHO.  missalth,  misselih, 
MHG1.  misselich,  mislih,  G-.  mislich  = Goth.  mis- 
saleiks),  various,  < mis-,  Goth,  missa-,  etc., 
wrong,  different,  + -lie,  E.  -ly1:  see  mis-1  and 
-ly1.]  Various;  diverse;  different. 

[ME.,  also  misseliche,  etc.,  < 


[<  mis-1  + lippen.] 
To  deceive;  delude. 

I hailins  think  his  een  hae  him  mislippen’d. 

Tannahill,  Poems,  p.  27. 
3.  To  neglect  to  perform;  pay  no  proper  at- 
tention to:  as,  to  mislippen  one’s  business. — 4. 
To  suspect;  mistrust. 

I thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  case  she 
should  mislippen  something  of  what  we  are  gaun  to  do. 

Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  iv.  2. 

. [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 
mislive  (mis-liv'),  V.  i.-  pret.  and  pp.  mislived, 
ppr.  misliving.  [<  ACE.  misliven,  < AS.  mislMan, 
lead  a bad  life,  (.  mis-,  wrongly,  4-  libban,  live : 
see  mis-1  and  live1.]  To  lead  a wrong  or  vicious 
life. 


Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking,  to  mislay  my  . . . 
jewels?  Goldsmith , She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 


It  was  mislaid  among  a multitude  of  other  papers,  at  rruiiam  oj  raceme  (lb.  ib.  x.  a.),  L 711. 

the  time  when  I was  solicited  to  communicate  the  former  mislie  (mis-li7),  V.  i • nret  mislay  nrt  mi  slain 
drawing  to  a gentleman  then  writine  the  “Hiatorv  nf  \ ^ mibLa!h  PP*  nusiam , 

Music.”  Bruce,  Source°of  tiie  Nile,  i.  \si.  [ME.wt^^en,  miskyen,  etc.;  < 


mis-1  4-  lie1,  v.]  To  lie  awkwardly  or  uncom- 


Mu8ic."  A 

2.  To  place  or  set  down  erroneously;  give  or  clw"  ' 
assign  a wrong  location  to.  ““'J' 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.  Locke. 

ULlSlay2  (mis-la7).  Preterit  of  mislie . Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  461. 

mislayer  (mis-la'er),  «.  One  who  mislays,  mis-  mislight  (mis-lit'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + light1.] 
places,  or  loses.  To  lead  astray  by  or  as  by  a light. 

No  will  o’  the  wispe  mislight  thee. 

Herrick,  Night-piece,  To  Julia. 

misliked , 


The  mislayer  of  a merestone  is  to  blame. 

Bacon,  Judicature  (ed.  1887). 


AS.  mislice,  mistlice  (=  OS.  misliko  = OHG. 
missilicho , MHO.  misseliche , misliche,  G.  mislich ), 
variously,  < mislic , various:  see  mislich.]  1. 

Variously. 

Fulle  seouen  3 ere  heo  mislich  foren.  Layamon,  1.  6270. 

Menne  that  myslych  wer  murdred  therin, 

By  iustes  unioyfull  iugged  too  death. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1160. 

2.  Wrongly;  mistakenly;  amiss.  If  he  mislice  in  lendnes  and  lust. 

Nay,  Crist  it  for-bede  LitUe  bootes  aU  the  welt>>  and  the  trust. 

That  ich  more  of  that  matere  so  misseliche  thenke ! . Spenser,  Shep.  Cal. , May. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  s.),  L 711.  mislivedt  (mis-livd ' ),  a.  [ME.  myslyved ; < 

mis-1  + life  + -ed%.  Cf.  mislive.]  Living  amiss 


\ v.wwuww.vm/  — vy java  . iivvoovivvu vitj,  dis- 

please, < mis-  + lician , please : see  mis-1  and 
like3.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  displease;  be  displeas- 
ing to. 

Whan  i wist  of  this  werk  wife  3e  for  sothe. 

It  mislikede  me  mochel  mi3t  no  man  me  blame. 


. 9 V wl/.  4lv*  ' VV.ll,  n l^lUrpicGS,  l 

mislet.t’.  and  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mizzle1,  mislike  (mis-lik'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  mi 
mislead  (mis-led  pret.  and  pp.  misled,  ppr.  misliking.  [<  ME.  misliken ; < AS. 

ppr.  misleading.  [<  ME.  misleden,  < AS.  mis-  dan  (=  Icel.  mislika  = OHG 

Icedan  (=  D.  misleiden  = MLG.  misleden  = OHG.  ' • • - 

misseleiten,  G.  missleiten  = Sw.  missleda ),  lead 
astray,  < mis-,  wrongly,  + laid  at),  lead : see  mis-1 
and  lend1.]  1.  To  lead  or  guide  wrongly;  lead 
astray;  especially,  to  draw  into  error;  cause  to 
err;  delude:  as,  to  mislead  an  inquirer. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 

Bacon. 

The  antiquity  of  it,  and  because  it  is  not  so  common,  and 
especially  because  some  of  the  Ancients  and  of  the  Papists 
haue  been  misse-led  by  these  dreames. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  37. 

Do  we  not  perpetually  see  men  of  the  greatest  talents 
and  the  purest  intentions  misled  by  national  or  factious 
prejudices?  Macaxday,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

2f.  To  misconduct;  misbehave:  used  reflex- 
ively. 

The  folk  of  Troie  hemselven  so  mysleden, 

That,  with  the  wore,  at  nyght  homward  they  fledden. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  48. 

=Syn.  1.  Mislead,  Delude.  Mi  dead  means  to  lead  wrong, 
whether  with  or  without  design.  Delude  always,  at  least 
Qgurativeiy,  implies  intention  to  deceive,  and  that  means 
are  used  for  that  purpose.  We  may  be  misled  through 
ignorance  and  in  good  faith,  but  we  are  deluded  by  false 
representations.  A person  may  delude  himself. 

By  education  most  have  been  misled. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  389. 

Those  dreams  that  on  the  silent  night  intrude, 

And  with  false  flitting  shades  our  minds  delude, 

Jove  never  sends  us  downward  from  the  skies. 

Sioift,  Dreams. 

misleader  (mis-le'd^r),  n.  One  who  misleads 
or  draws  (another)  into  error. 


or  viciously. 

0 olde,  unholsom,  and  myslyved  man ! 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iv.  330. 

misliverf  (mis-liv'er),  n.  One  who  follows  evil 
courses. 

As  mislyuer8  obstinate. 

Roy  and  Barlow,  Rede  me  and  Be  nott  Wroth,  p.  121. 

[(Davies.) 

mislivingt  (mis-liv 'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  mislyvinge ; 
verbal  u.  of  mislive,  v.]  Evil  course  of  life. 

Yef  they  will  repent  and  for-sake  their  myslyvinge,  and 
do  as  they  teche  hem  that  ben  for  the  grete  loue  he  hadde 
“ man  and  8ret  tendirnesse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2. 
),  dis-  mislocation  (mis-lo-ka'sbon),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 


2.  To  be  averse  to;  disapprove  of;  dislike. 

Some  will  say  that  children  of  nature  loue  pastime  and 
midike  learning.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  44. 

Graue  and  wise  counsellours  ...  in  their  iudiciall  hear- 
ings  do  much  midike  all  scholasticall  rhetoricks. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  116. 
Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadow’d  livery  of  the  burnish’d  sun. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 1. 
They  [England  and  America!  mistrust  and  mislike  the 

intralizntinn  nf  nnwor  ninrloirm n r>: 


location.]  Misplacement. 

Mislocation  of  words  in  the  structure  of  a sentence. 

L.  hacon.  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,  p.  x. 

mislodget  (mis-loj'),  V.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + lodge.] 
To  lodge  amiss  or  in  the  wrong  place.  Marston. 

Yliol  rtnlrl  /min  1 -.M,  I \ „„  rAiTI?  _7  _ 7- _ / ■ 1 


WUliam of PalernetF  V T Ttlomo  ou,ge  amlss  or  m tne  wrong  place.  Marston. 

Tr, l^nisloke;  Vmis-1 


+ look1.]  A sight  of  some  object  hurtful  or 
unlucky  to  look  upon. 

Ouide  telleth  in  his  boke 
Ensample  touchend  of  misloke. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
misluckt  (mis-luk'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + luck.]  Ill 
luck;  misfortime. 

Poor  man ! it  was  his  misluck  to  marry  that  wicked 
wife.  Wodroephe,  French  and  English  Grammar  (1623), 
[p.  301.  (Latham.) 


i . HiiBu  usi  ana  mv&vuce  me 

centralization  of  power.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  178 

3f.  To  offend;  disgust.  ’ misluck  (mis-luk'),  v.  i.  [<  misluck , n.]  To 

Bellaria  . . . oftentimes  commingherselfe  into  his  bed-  ^ ^ [Eare.] 

chamber,  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  amis  to  mislike  If  one  rmsluck,  there  may  still  be  another  to  make  terms, 
him.  Greene,  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time  (1688).  . , , ,,  . Carlyle,  Misc.,  I V.  343. 

intrans.  To  be  displeased  or  offended;  Sismake  (mis  mak')' v f nret  and  rm 
disapprove:  followed  by  of  or  with.  “Sfunr.^S^!  + makW:  ™S' 


Desiring  you  hereafter  neuer  to  midike  with  me,  for  the 
taking  in  ha  ride  of  any  laudable  and  honest  enterprise. 
Quoted  in  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.), 
[Forewords,  p.  iii. 

I can  decipher  their  qualities,  though  I vtterly  mislike 
t.npir  practise0 
Greene 

They  made  sport  and  I laught,  they  mispronounc’t  and 
I midis  t,  and,  to  make  up  the  atticisme,  they  were  out 
and  I hist.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


made,  ppr.  mismaking.  [<  mis- 1 + make £ j To 
make  wrongly;  spoil  in  the  making:  as, to  mis- 
make  a dress. 

But  prouydeth  that  they  [translations]  shal  not  be  read 
if  they  be  misse-made,  til  they  be  by  good  examinacion 
amended.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  234. 


of  their  practises.  ' ' ” ^cuucu-  air  i . more,  worxs,  p.  234. 

i,  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time (1588).  mismanage  (mis-man'aj),  v.  pret.  and  pp. 
oort  and  I laiiffht  tbpv  7ni«nrn7irtiiTin»f  mismanaged , ppr.  mismanaging.  f<  mis-1  -h 


That  vilianous  abominable  ^^"uth,  FidsM.  mislike  (mis-lik'),  n.  [<  mislike,  v.]  The  state 

misleading  (mis-le'ding),  p.  a.  Tending  to  lead  “18hklng;  aversion- 

astray ; deceptive : ^misleading  thewy.  Settmg your 8corns and i 24 

J^,K,,ni!Ssai^-aSats» 


^ rivvrj——  i 

manage.]  To  manage  badly ; conduct  careless- 
ly or  improperly. 

The  debates  of  most  princes’  councils,  and  the  business 
of  assemblies,  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanag'd. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xvii.  4. 

mismanage  (mis-man’aj),  n.  [<  mismanage,  v.] 
Mistake;  miscarriage. 

A mismanage  of  government.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  «|[  20. 


mismanagement 

mismanagement  (mis-man'aj-ment),  n.  [<  mis- 
manage + -ment.]  Careless  or  improper  man- 
agement. 

Such  revolutions  happen  not  upon  every  little  misman * 
agement  in  publick  affairs. 

Locke,  Of  Civil  Government,  § 225. 

mismannered  (mis-man'erd),  a.  [<  mis-1  + 
mannered.']  Unbecoming.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

mismanners  (mis-man'erz),  n.  pi.  [<  mis-1  + 
manners.]  Bad  manners;  ill  breeding. 

I hope  your  honour  will  excuse  my  mis-manrws  to  whis- 
per before  you.  Vanbrugh,  The  Belapse,  iv.  1. 

mismarkt  (mis-miirk'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + mark1.] 
To  mark  wrongly ; err  in  noting  or  marking. 
Thou  haste  the  mmnarHd,  trewly  be  traste ; 
Wherfore  of  thi  misse  thou  the  amende. 

York  Plays,  p.  258. 

mismatch  (mis-mack'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + match1.] 
To  match  unsuitably,  or  inaccurately  or  unfitly, 
mismatchment  (mis-mach'ment),  n.  [<  mis- 
match + -ment.]  An  unfortunate  match;  mis- 
alliance. Mrs.  Gore. 

mismate  (mis-mat'),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
mated,  ppr.  mismating.  [<  mis-1  + mate1.]  To 
mate  or  match  amiss  or  unsuitably. 

Be  not  too  wise, 

Seeing  that  ye  are  wedded  to  a man, 

Not  all  mismated  with  a yawning  clown. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

mismeant  (mis-men'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + mean1.] 
To  mistake  the  meaning  of;  misinterpret. 
Mismeane  me  not.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  66. 

mismeasure  (mis-mezh'ur),  v.  t.]  pret.  and  pp. 
mismeasured,  ppr.  mismeasuring.  [<  mis-1  + 
measure.]  To  measure  incorrectly;  estimate 
erroneously. 

With  aim  mismeasured  and  impetuous  speed. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  v.  784. 
Which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  should  be  mismea- 
sured and  confounded  on  one  of  the  subjects  most  momen- 
tous to  human  welfare.  J.  S.  Mill. 

mismeasurement  (mis-mezh'ur-ment),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + measurement.]  Inaccurate  or  inexact 
measurement. 

mismetert,  mismetret,  t.  [<  ME.  mismetren, 
mismeetren;  < mis-1  + meter2,  ?>.]  To  spoil  the 
meter  or  measure  of  (verses)  by  reading  them 
badly. 

And  for  ther  is  so  grete  dyversite 
In  Euglissh,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge, 

So  preye  I (iod,  that  non  myswrite  the, 

Ne  the  mysmeetre  for  defauc  of  tonge. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1796. 

misname  (mis-nam'),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
named, ppr.  misnaming.  [<  mis-1  + name.  ] To 
call  by  a wrong  name;  give  an  unsuitable  or 
injurious  name  to. 

Whom  you  could  not  move  by  sophisticall  arguing,  them 
you  thinke  to  confute  by  scandalous  misnaming. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 
And  that  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamed  a beau. 

Beattie,  Wolf  and  Shepherds. 

misnomer  (mis-n6'm6r),  n.  [<  ME.  *mesnomer, 
< OF.  mesnomer , mesnommer,  F.  dial,  menomer, 
misname,  < mes-  4-  nomer , nommer,  name,  < L. 
nominare , name:  see  mis-2  and  nominate.']  1. 
A misnaming;  the  act  of  applying  a wrong 
name  or  designation. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a great  misnomer  called  Par- 
liamentary reforms,  went,  ...  in  their  certain  ...  ef- 
fect. home,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  constitution  of 
this  kingdom.  Burke,  To  a .Noble  Lord. 

There  never  was  a greater  misnomer  than  to  call  a sav- 
age a child  of  Nature. 

Quoted  in  J.  F.  Clarke's  Self-Culture,  p.  223. 
2.  In  law , an  error  in  name ; misstatement  in  a 
document  of  the  name  of  a person.  Misnomers  in 
proceedings  are  now  frequently  amended  by  the  court, 
provided  no  party  has  been  misled  or  prejudiced. 

Hence — 3.  A mistaken  name  or  designation; 
a misapplied  term. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  constantly  declared  to  be  mere- 
ly a convenient  misnomer  for  a subordinate  function  of 
the  Legislature.  II.  N.  Oxenham , Short  Studies,  p.  395. 

misnomer  (mis-no'mer),  v.  t.  [<  misnomer , n.] 
To  designate  by  a mistaken  or  unsuitable  name ; 
misname.  Richardson.  [Rare.] 
misnumber  (mis-num'ber),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + 
number , v.]  To  number  or  reckon  wrongly; 
miscalculate. 

Which  might  well  make  it  suspected  that  the  armies  by 
sea,  before  spoken  of,  were  misnumbered. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  i.  8. 

misnurture  (mis-ner'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misnurtured,  ppr.  misnurturing.  [<  mis-1  + nur- 
ture.] To  nurture  or  train  wrongly. 

He  would  punish  the  parents  misnurturing  their  chil- 
dren, Bp.  Hall,  Elisha  Cursing  the  Children. 
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misobserve  (mis-ob-zerv'),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret. 

and  pp.  misobserved , ppr.  misobserving.  [<  mis-1 
4-  observe.]  To  observe  incorrectly  or  imper- 
fectly ; err  in  observing. 

If  I misobserve  not,  they  [children]  love  to  be  treated  as 
rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined. 

Locke,  Education,  § 81. 

misobserver  (mis-ob-zer'ver),  n.  One  who  ob- 
serves inaccurately  or  imperfectly, 
misocleret  (mis'o-kler),  a.  [<  Gr.  pioEiv,  hate 
(<  pioog,  hatred),  4-  LGr.  Kkrjpog,  the  clergy: 
see  cleric .]  Hating  the  clergy. 

King  Heniy  VI.,  acted  herein  by  some  misoclere  cour- 
tiers (otherwise  in  himself  friend  enough  to  churchmen), 
sent  this  archbishop  [Chicheleyj,  for  a new-year’s  gifi,  a 
shred-pie  . . . in  jeer.  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  IV.  iii.  11. 

misogamist  (mi-sog'a-mist),  n.  [As  misogam-y 
4-  -ist.]  A hater  of  marriage, 
misogamy  (mi-sog'a-mi),  n.  [=  F.  misogamie 
= Sp.  misogamia  — Pg.  It.  misogamia , < Gr.  as 
if  * fiiGoyayla,  < (UGoyapog , hating  marriage,  < \u- 
gelv,  hate,  4-  yapog,  marriage.]  Hatred  of  mar- 
riage. 

It  is  misogyny  rather  than  misogamy  that  he  affects. 

C.  Lamb , To  Coleridge. 

misogrammatistt  (mis-o-gram'a-tist),  n.  [< Gr. 
/ uGEiv , hate,  4-  ypdfifiara , letters,  learning  (see 
grammar ),  4-  -is$.]  One  who  dislikes  or  de- 
spises learning. 

Wat  Tyler,  . . . being  a misogrammatist,  . . . hated 
every  man  that  could  write  or  read. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  II.  341.  {Davies.) 

misogyne  (tnis'o-jin),  n.  [<  Gr.  /uoo-yvvw,  gi- 
adymoc,  a woman-hater:  see  misogyny.]  A mi- 
sogynist. Coleridge. 

misogynist  (mi-soj'i-nist),  n.  [As  misogyn-y  + 
-ist]  A woman-hater. 

The  hardest  task  is  to  persuade  the  erroneous  obstinate 
misogynist,  or  woman-hater,  that  any  discourse  acknowl- 
ing  their  worth  can  go  beyond  poetry. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  322. 
He  was  unmarried,  and  a misogynist  to  boot. 

Mrs.  II.  Ward,  Robert  Klsmere,  xlv. 

misogynistical  (mi-soj-i-nis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  mi- 
sogynist + -ic-al.]  Woman-hating;  misogynous. 

This  misogynistical  Rosicrucian  was  brought  over  to  Ox- 
ford by  Boyle.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  46. 

misogynous  (mi-soj'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  piooyvvyg , 
hating  women,  a woman-hater,  < / uoeiv , hate,  + 
ywrj,  woman.]  Hating  the  female  sex ; woman- 
hating. 

misogyny  (mi-soj'i-ni),  n.  [=  F.  misogynie  = 
Sp.  misoginia  = Pg.  misogynia  = It.  misoginia, 

< Gr.  fiiGoywia , also  / uooyvveia , hatred  of  women, 

< pioSywog,  hating  women:  see  misogynous.] 
Hatred  of  women. 

misologist  (mi-sol'o-jist),  n.  [As  misolog-y  4- 
-ist.]  A hater  of  reason. 

Socrates  warns  his  friends  against  losingfaith  in  inquiry. 
Theories,  like  men,  are  disappointing ; yet  we  should  be 
neither  misanthropists  nor  misologiste. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  199. 

misologue  (mis'o-log),  n.  [<  Gr.  pic6hoyog,  hat- 
ing argument:  see  misology.]  A misologist. 
misology  (mi-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  piookoyia,  ha- 
tred of  argument,  < ptodloyog,  hating  argument, 

< [uoeiv , hate,  4-  "koyog,  discourse,  argument,  rea- 
son: see  Logos , -ology.]  Hatred  of  reason. 

The  sombre  hierarchs  of  misology,  who  take  away  the 
keys  of  knowledge.  J.  Morley. 

That  Bruno’s  scorn  sprang  from  no  misology  his  own  va- 
ried erudition  proves.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  II.  106. 

misoneism  (mis-o-ne'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  / uoeiv , 
hate,  4-  vEog , new,  + -ism.]  Hatred  of  innova- 
tion. 

misopinion  (mis-o-pin'yon),  n.  [<  mis-1  4-  opin- 
ion.] Erroneous  opinion ; wrong  ideas. 

But  where  the  heart  is  forstalled  with  miss-opinion,  ab- 
lative directions  are  first  needfull  to  un reach  error,  ere 
we  can  learne  truth.  Bp.  Hall,  .Sermon  xv.,  Sept.,  1662. 

misorderf  (mis-6r'der),  n.  [<  mis-1  4-  order,  n.] 
Disorder ; want  of  method ; irregularity. 

See  and  consider  if  any  misorder  be  amongst  our  ser- 
uants  or  apprentises.  Hakluyts  Voyayes,  I.  343. 

An  art  that  showeth  th’  idea  of  his  mind 
With  vainness,  frenzy,  and  mworder  fraught. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

misorder  (mis-or'der),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  4-  order , 
v.]  1.  To  order  or  manage  amiss;  put  out  of 

order;  derange. 

The  company  entendeth  not  to  allow  or  accept  igno- 
rance for  any  lawful  or  iust  cause  of  excuse,  in  that  which 
shall  be  misurdered  by  negligence. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  262. 
If  the  child  misse  ...  in  misordenng  the  sentence,  I 
would  not  haue  the  master  froune. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  27. 

2.  To  misconduct ; misbehave:  used  chiefly  re- 
flexively. 


misplacement 

M My  lords  ” said  he,  “ I do  confess  that  I have  mis- 
ordered  myself  very  far,  in  that  I have  presumptuously 
and  boldly  preached.” 

Latimer,  quoted  inR.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 
The  place  where  they  were  last  found  begging  or  mis- 
ordering  themselves. 

Ribton-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  181. 

misordered  (mis-or'derd),  p.  a.  Misdirected; 
irregular ; disorderly. 

Fewe  of  them  cum  to  any  great  aige,  by  reason  of  their 
misordered  life  when  they  were  yong. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  33. 
Vicious  rule  and  misordered  customes. 

Hodnshed,  Hist.  Scotland, 
misorderlyf  (mis-or'der-li),  a.  [<  mis-1  + or- 
derly, «.]  Irregular;  improper.  Ascham , The 
Scholemaster,  p.  28. 

misorderlyf  (mis-or'der-li), .adv.  [<  mis-1  4-  or- 
derly, adv.]  In  an  irregular  or  disorderly  way. 

All  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen e yeares  being 
taken  begging,  vagrant,  & wandring  misorderly.  should  be 
apprehended.  Stow,  Q.  Elizabeth,  an.  15.2. 

misordination  (mis-or-di-na'shon),  n.  [<  mis- 1 
4-  ordination.]  Irregular  or  faulty  ordination, 
misotheism  (mis'o-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  piodOEog, 
< fuGEiv , hate,  4-  6e6g,  God : see  theism.]  Hatred 
of  God.  De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 
misowningf  (mis-6'ning),  a.  [< mis-1 4-  owning.] 
Derogatory. 

He  abjured  all  articles  belonging  to  the  crafte  of  necro- 
mancie,  or  missowning  to  the  faith. 

Stow,  Henry  VI.,  an.  1440. 

mispaint  (mis-pant'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  4-  paint.] 
To  paint  falsely  or  in  wrong  colors. 

In  the  details  . . . are  several  things  misseen,  untrue, 
which  is  the  worst  species  of  mispainting. 

Carlyle,  terling,  ii.  5.  {Davies.) 

mispassionf  (mis-pash'on),  n.  [<  mis-1  4-  pas- 
sion. ] Evil  passion  or  feeling ; wicked  thought. 

Not  only  the  outward  act  of  murder  is  a breach  of  the 
law,  but  the  inward  mis  passion  of  the  heart  also. 

Lp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Mat.  v.  22. 

rnispayt  (mis-pa'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  mispaien , mys- 
payen,  < OF.  mespaier,  mespayer,  < mes-  4-  paier , 
pay:  see  mis-2  and  pay1.]  To  dissatisfy;  dis- 
please. 

Wele  I wote  alle  frayed  he  went  fro  that  cite 
Vnto  Rome  mispayed  to  the  pope’s  se 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  323. 
I can  nought  of  enuie  finde 
That  I mispoke  haue  ought  hehynde, 

Wherof  loue  ought  be  mispaide. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 
mispayret,  n.  [ME.,  var.  of  despair,  with  sub- 
stituted prefix  mis-2.]  Despair. 

Syr,  he  seyde,  the  kyng  F.dgare 
Dryveth  the  to  grete  myspayre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  123.  {HaUiweU.) 

mispenset  (nris-pens'),  n.  See  misspensc. 
misperception  (mis-per-sep'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
4-  perception.]  Imperfect  or  erroneous  per- 
ception. 

misperformance  (mis-p£r-f6r'mans),  n.  [< 
mis-1  + performance.]  Bad  or  careless  per- 
formance. 

It  is  an  argument  against  the  misperformance  of  duty. 

II.  W.  Beecher,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  192. 

mispersuadet  (mis-per-swad'),  v.t.  [<  mis-1  4- 
persuade  ] To  persuade  amiss ; lead  to  a wrong 
conclusion. 

Poor  reduced  souls  . . . were  misperswaded  to  hate  and 
condemn  us.  Lp.  Hall , Free  Prisoner. 

mispersuasiblenesst  (mis-per-swa'si-bl-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  not  being  persuadable. 

Sons  of  mispermasiblene88,  that  will  not  he  drawn  or 
persuaded  by  the  tendered  mercies  of  God. 

Abp.  Leighton , Com.  on  1 Pet.  i.  14, 16. 

mispersuasion  (mis-per-swa'zhon),  n.  A false 
persuasion;  wrong  opinion. 

The  end  of  . . . four  I ord’s]  speech  was  to  reform  their 
particular  mispersuasion  to  whom  he  spake. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  16. 
Sins  that  I acted  upon  wilful  ignorance  and  voluntary 
mispersuasion.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  10. 

mispickel  (mis'pik-el),  n.  [=  F.  mispickel,  ( G. 
mispickel,  in  16th  century  also  mispiickel,  miss- 
pieckel , mistpuckel,  mispickel;  origin  obscure.] 
Same  as  arsenopyrite. 

misplace  (mis-plas'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
placed, ppr.  misplacing.  [<  mis-1  4-  place,  v.] 
To  place  wrongly;  put  in  the  wrong  place;  lo- 
cate improperly  or  unsuitably:  as,  to  misplace 
a book;  misplaced  confidence. 

See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  815. 
Every  misplaced  beauty  is  rather  a defect. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

misplacement  Cmis-plas'ment),  n.  [<  misplace 
4-  -ment.]  The  act  of  misplacing,  or  putting  in 
the  wrong  place. 


misplay 

misplay  (mis-pla'),  re.  [<  mis- 1 + play.]  A 
wrong  play. 

All  balls  moved  by  the  misplay  must  be  returned  to 
their  former  position  by  the  umpire  or  adversary. 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  445. 

misplead  (mis-pled'),  re.  i.  [<  mis- 1 + plead.] 
To  plead  amiss  or  in  a wrong  manner, 
mispleading  (mis-ple'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
misplead,  re.]  In  law,  an  error  in  pleading. 

Perhaps  the  mispleading  of  a word  shall  forfeit  all. 

Bev.  T.  Adams , Works,  II.  482.  (Davies.) 

mispleasef  (mis-plez'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  misplesen 
(cf.  OF.  mesplaire);  < mis-1  + please.]  To 
displease,  or  fail  in  pleasing. 

Schulde  neuere  than  this  erthe  lor  this  erthe  mysplese 
heuene  king.  Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  90. 

mispoint  (mis-point'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + paint.] 
To  point  improperly ; punctuate  wrongly, 
mispolicy  (mis-pol'i-si),  n.  [<  mis-1  + policy1.] 
Bad  policy;  impolicy. 

mispractice  (mis-prak'tis),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + prac- 
tice.] Wrong  practice ; misdeed ; misconduct, 
mispraise  (mis-praz/),  re.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mispraised,  ppr.  mispraising.  [<  mis-1  + 
praise.]  To  praise  falsely  or  injudiciously. 

The  “ biographical  infection,”  the  natural  frailty  to  mis- 
praise  and  overpraise,  has  not  failed  to  show  itself. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  841. 

misprint  (mis-print'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + print.] 
To  make  an  error  in  printing  (something); 
print  wrong. 

There  might  haue  bene  some  ouersight,  either  in  him- 
self or  in  the  printer,  by  misse  writing  or  by  misseprynt- 
ynge  those  figures  of  algorisme. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  772. 

misprint  (mis-print'),  n.  [<  misprint,  re.]  A 
mistake  in  printing ; a typographical  error. 
misprise1),  n.  and  v.  See  misprize1. 
misprise2,  v.  t.  See  misprize 2. 
misprision1  (mis-prizh'on),  n.  [<  OF.  mespri- 
sion,  mesprison,  mistake,  error,  fault,  wrong, 
misprision,  a thing  done  or  taken  amiss,  < mes- 
pris,  pp.  of  mesprendre,  mistake : see  misprize1. 
Cf.  prison.]  If.  Mistake;  error;  misunder- 
standing. 

To  prevent  therefore  all  future  misprisions  I have  com- 
piled this  true  discourse. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  Ded. 

They  threw  away  their  Armes,  and  were  friends,  and  de- 
sired there  might  be  a token  giuen  to  be  knowne  by,  least 
ye  might  hurt  them  by  misprision. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  100. 
2.  In  law : ( a ) Criminal  neglect  in  respect  to 
the  crime  of  another:  used  especially  in  con- 
nection with  felonies  and  treason,  to  indicate  a 
passive  complicity,  as  by  concealment,  which 
falls  short  of  the  guilt  of  a principal  or  acces- 
sory. 

There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 187. 
Honour  in  us  had  injury,  we  shall  prove. 

Or  if  we  fail  to  prove  such  injury 

More  than  misprision  of  the  fact— what  then? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  77. 
(5)  More  loosely,  any  grave  offense  or  misde- 
meanor having  no  recognized  fixed  name,  as 
maladministration  in  an  office  of  public  trust : 
also  termed  positive  misprision , as  distinguished 
from  negative  misprision , or  mere  neglect  or  con- 
cealment. 

No  one  of  the  trade  shall  set  him  to  work  until  he  shall 
have  made  amends  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
before  them  such  misprision  shall  be  redressed. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxli. 
Misprision  of  felony,  concealment  of  a felony.— Mis- 
prision Of  heresy,  failure  to  denounce  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  heresy. 

The  edict  further  provided  against  all  misprision  of  her- 
esy, by  making  those  who  failed  to  betray  the  suspected 
liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  suspected  or  convicted 
themselves.  Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  2o2. 

Misprision  of  treason,  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it. 

This  elaborate  accusation  contained  eight  counts  of  high 
treason  and  misprision  of  treason. 

Stubbs,  Const  Hist.,  § 345. 

misprision2t  (mis-prizh'on),  re.  [<  misprize 2, 
misprise 2,  + -ion,  after  misprision1.]  An  act  of 
undervaluing  or  disdaining ; scorn ; contempt. 

Such  men  they  were  as  by  the  Kingdom  were  sent  to  ad- 
vise him,  not  sent  to  be  cavill’d  at,  because  Elected,  or  to 
be  entertaind  by  him  with  an  undervalue  and  misprision 
of  their  temper,  judgment,  or  affection. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

misprize1)  (mis-priz'),  n.  [Also  misprise;  < OF. 
mesprise  (F.  meprise),  a mistake,  < mespris,  pp. 
of  mesprendre  (F.  meprendre),  be  mistaken,  < 
mes-  + prendre,  < L.  prehendere,  prendere,  take : 
see  mis-2  and  prize1,  n.]  Mistake ; misconcep- 
tion; error;  blunder. 
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A goodly  Ship,  . . . 

Which  through  great  disadventure,  or  mesprize, 

Her  selfe  had  ronne  into  that  hazardize. 

Spenser , i . Q.,  II.  xii.  19. 

misprize1  (mis-priz'),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
prized, ppr.  misprizing,  [Formerly  also  mis- 
prise; < misprize1,  n,]  To  mistake;  miscon- 
strue. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a misprised  mood : 

I am  not  guilty  of  Lysander’s  blood. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  74. 

misprize®  (mis-priz'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
prized, ppr.  misprizing.  [Also  misprise;  < OF. 
mespriser  (F.  mepriser  = Sp.  menospreciar  = Pg. 
menosprezar),  despise,  < mes-  + priser , prize, 
value : see  mis-2  and  prize2.]  To  slight  or  un- 
dervalue ; disparage ; despise. 

Mispriseme  not;  I will  trample  on  the  heart,  on  the  soul 
of  him  that  shall  say  I will  wrong  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iii.  8. 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  30. 

misprize2t  (mis-priz'),  re.  [<  misprize2,  v.]  Con- 
tempt; scorn. 

Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win, 

And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mesprise. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  ix.  9. 

misproceeding  (mis-pro-se'ding),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ proceeding . ] Erroneous  or  irregular  proceed- 
ing. 

Which  errors  and  misproceedings  they  doe  fortify  and 
intrench.  Bacon,  Church  Controversies. 

misprofess  (mis-pro-fes'),  re.  [<  mis-1  + pro- 
fess.] I.  traits.  To  make  a false  profession,  of; 
make  unfounded  pretensions  to. 

Keep  me  back,  O Lord,  from  them  who  misprofess  arts 
of  healing  the  soul  or  the  body.  Bonne,  Devotions,  p.  86. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a false  profession. 

mispronounce  (mis-pro-nouns'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  mispronounced,  ppr.  mispronouncing,  [< 
mis-1  -I-  pronounce.]  To  pronounce  erroneously 
or  incorrectly. 

mispronouncement  (mis-pro-nouns'ment),  ». 
[<  mispronounce  + -ment.]  'the  act  of  mispro- 
nouncing. 

mispronunciation  (mis-pro-nun-si-a'shon),  re. 
[<  mis-1  + pronunciation.]  1.  The  act  of  pro- 
nouncing incorrectly. — 2.  A wrong  or  improper 
pronunciation. 

misproportion  (mis-pro-por'shon),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1 
4-  proportion,  re.]  To  fail  to  place  in  proper 
proportion;  join  or  compare  without  due  pro- 
portion. 

misproudt  (mis-proud'),  a.  [<  ME.  misproud; 
< mis-1  + proud.]  Unduly  or  unwarrantably 
proud  or  vain ; arrogant ; haughty. 

Ne  no  mysproude  man  amonges  lordes  ben  allowed. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  436. 

Ah ! thou  misproud  prentice,  darest  thou  presume  to 
marry  a lady’s  sister? 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

Of  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan. 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  26. 

mispunctuate (mis-pungk'tu-at),  v.  t.  or*.;  pret. 
and  pp.  mispunctuated,  ppr)  'mispunctuating.  [< 
mis-1  + punctuate.]  To  punctuate  wrongly. 

mispursuit  (mis-per-sut'),  re.  [<  mis-1  + pur- 
suit.] A mistaken  or  misdirected  pursuit. 

The  world,  . . . given  up  to  Atheism  and  Materialism, 
full  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mi  pursuits,  and  misresuits. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  viii.  (Barnes.) 

misqualify  (mis-kwol'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
misqualified,  ppr.  misqualifying.  [(mis-1  + qual- 
ify■]  To  qualify  or  characterize  erroneously  or 
imperfectly. 

What  is  called  religious  poetry,  . . . which  is  common- 
ly a painful  something  misnamed  by  the  noun  and  misquali- 
fied by  the  adjective.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  295. 

misquemet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  < mis-1  + queme.]  To 
displease;  offend. 

But  if  any  man  these  misqueme , 

He  shall  be  baighted  as  a here. 

The  Plowman' 8 Tale,  1.  605. 

misquotation  (mis-kwo-ta'shon),  re.  [<  mis-1 
+ quotation.]  1.  The  act  of  quoting  wrong. — 
2.  An  incorrect  quotation. 

misquote  (mis-kwot'),  re.  t.  or  *.;  pret.  and  pp. 
misquoted,  ppr.  misquoting.  [<  mis-1  + quote.] 
1.  To  quote  or  cite  incorrectly. 

Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 

And  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
2f.  To  misread ; misconstrue ; misinterpret. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks. 

Stall.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 18. 
= Syn.  Garble,  etc.  dee  mutilate. 


misrepeat 

misraise(mis-raz'),  re.  ).;  pret.  andpp.  misraised, 
ppr.  misraising.  [<  mis-1  + raise.]  To  raise 
or  excite  unwisely  or  without  due  cause. 

Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  misraised  fury. 

Bp.  Hall,  Klee  Prisoner,  § 5. 

misrate  (mis-rat'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  misrated, 
ppr.  migrating.  [<  mis-1  + rate1,  re.]  To  rate 
erroneously ; estimate  falsely. 

Assuming  false,  or  misrating  true,  advantages. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xxix. 

misread  (mis-red'),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misread, 
ppr.  misreading.  [<  mis- 1 + read1.]  To  read 
wrongly;  misconstrue;  misinterpret;  mistake 
the  sense  or  significance  of. 

He  misread  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  citizeuB. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  £09. 

misreading  (mis-re'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  mis- 
read, re.]  Erroneous  reading  or  citation ; mis- 
interpretation. 

A similar  misreading  of  Baillarger,  contained  in  a sin- 
gle sentence,  is  the  one  point  from  which  I dissent  in  the 
extremely  clear  and  concise  chapter. 

E.  Gurney,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  163,  note. 

misreceive  (mis-re-sev'),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misreceived,  ppr.  misreceiving.  [<  mis-1  + re- 
ceive.] To  receive  ungraciously ; take  amiss. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  dishonoureth  governors  than 
to  misreceive  moderate  addresses. 

Waterhouse,  Apology  (1653),  p.  249.  (Latham.) 

misrecitet  (mis-re-sit'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + recite.] 
To  recite  or  repeat  incorrectly. 

The  alledgers  of  testimonies  . . . do  misrecite  the  sense 
of  the  author  they  quote.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  477. 

misreckon  (mis-rek'n),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + reckon.] 
To  reckon  or  compute  erroneously. 

It  is  a familiar  error  in  Josephus  to  misreckon  times. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  xvii.  10. 

misreckoning  (mis-rek'ning),  re.  An  erroneous 
or  false  reckoning. 

misredet,  ».  t.  [ME.  misreden,  < AS.  misrwdan, 
advise  wrongly,  give  had  counsel/  mis-,  wrong- 
ly, + rcedan,  advise:  see  read1,  rede1.]  To  ad- 
vise unwisely  or  to  bad  purpose. 

misrefert  (mis-re-fer'),  re.  t.  and  i.  [<  mis-1  4- 
refer.]  To  refer  or  report  wrongly. 

Th’  outward  senses, 

Which  oft  misapprehend  and  missereferre. 

Bavies,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  12.  (Barnes.) 

misreflect  (mis-re-flekt'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + re- 
flect.] To  reflect  wrongly;  misrepresent:  as, 
to  misreflect  an  object. 

misreform  (mis-re-f6rm'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  4-  re- 
form.] To  ref orm  amiss  or  imperfectly ; change 
for  the  worse.  Milton. 

misregardt  (mis-re-gard'),  re.  [<  mis-1  4-  re- 
gards] Misconstruction. 

When  as  these  rimes  be  red 
With  misregard.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  29. 

misregulate  (mis-reg'u-lat),  re.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
misregulated,  ppr.  misregulating . [<  m is-1  4- 
regulate.]  To  regulate  wrongly  or  imperfectly. 
Dickens. 

misrehearse  (mis-re-h6rs'),  re.  t.  or  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  misrehearsed,  ppr.  misreliearsing.  [<  mis-1 
+ rehearse.]  To  rehearse  or  quote  inaccurate- 
ly ; err  in  recapitulating  or  repeating. 

He  woulde  make  you  ween  here  that  I bothe  misrehearse 
and  misconstrue.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1009. 

misrelatet  (mis-re-lat'),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + relate.] 
To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately ; give  a false 
account  of. 

. To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  experiment,  he 

. . gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  it.  Boyle. 

misrelation  (mis-re-la'shon),  re.  [<  mis-1  + re- 
lation.] Erroneous  relation  or  narration. 

misreligion  (mis-re-lij'on),  n.  [<  mis- 1 + reli- 
gion,] False  religion. 

Branded  with  the  infamy  of  a Paganish  misreligion. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Ten  Lepers. 

misremember  (mis-re-mem'ber),  re.  t.  or  i.  [< 
mi.s-1  + remember.]  To  mistake  in  recalling  to 
mind ; err  by  failure  of  memory. 

My  selfe  was  ouersene  in  that  place  wyth  a lytle  hast, 
in  misse-remembring  one  worde  of  his. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1139. 

He  is  here,  practising  for  the  mask ; of  which,  if  I mis- 
remember not,  I wrote  as  much  as  you  desire  to  know. 

Bonne,  Letters,  i. 

misrender  (mis-ren'der),  re.  t.  [<  mis-1  + ren- 
der.] To  render  or  construe  inaccurately; 
translate  erroneously. 

They  [the  Psalms)  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  contain 
polished  and  fashionable  expressions  in  their  own  Ian- 
guage,  how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been  mis-rendered 
in  ours.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  297. 

misrepeat)  (mis-re-pet'),  re.  t,  [<  mis-1  + re- 
peat.] To  repeat  erroneously. 


misrepeat 

The  petition  was  of  many  sheets  of  paper,  and  contained 
many  false  accusations  (and  . . . some  truths  murepeat- 
ed)-  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 122. 

misreport  (mis-re-port'),  v.  [<  mis-1  + report .] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  report  incorrectly. 

Yf  they  be  such  indeed,  quod  your  frende,  and  that 
they  bee  not  mistaken  or  misreported. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  249. 
2f.  To  give  a false  report  of;  misrepresent  ma- 
liciously; backbite;  slander. 

Not  to  backbite,  slander,  misreport,  or  undervalue  any 
man.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 197. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  incorrect  report. 

Caesar,  whose  Autority  we  are  now  first  to  follow,  wanted 
not  who  tax’d  him  of  mis-reporting  in  his  Commentaries. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

misreport  (mis-re-port'),  n.  [<  misreport,  *.] 
A false  or  incorrect  report. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  in  the  sense  we  have  of  that 
book  ...  by  the  misreport#  of  some  ancients. 

■V.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  1. 

misreporter  (mis-re-por'ter),  n.  One  who  mis- 
reports  or  reports  falsely, 
misrepresent  (mis-rep-re-zent'),  v.  [<  mis-1  + 
represent.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  represent  errone- 
ously or  falsely ; give  a false  or  incorrect  ac- 
count or  representation  of,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not. 

In  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion, he  shows  how  well  he  understands  them. 

Macaulay,  John  Dryden. 

2.  To  fail  to  represent  correctly  or  in  good  faith 
as  agent  or  official  representative ; act  contrary 
to  the  wishes  or  interests  of,  as  of  one’s  princi- 
pal or  constituents,  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, legislation,  etc. 

II.  intrans.  To  convey  a false  impression. 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent ? Can  this  be  he? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L 124. 

misrepresentation(mis-rep'i're-zen-ta'shgn),». 
[<  mis-1  + representation .]  1.  Erroneous  or 

false  representation;  an  unfair  or  dishonest 
account  or  exposition;  a false  statement:  as, 
to  injure  one’s  character  by  misrepresentations. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  forbid  rash  judgments,  and 
censoriousness,  and  a misrepresentation  of  other  men's  ac- 
tions, and  hard  thoughts  concerning  them. 

Jortin,  Discourses,  iii. 
2.  Incorrect  or  unfaithful  representation  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  or  official  representative,  as 
of  a principal  in  a matter  of  business,  or  of  con- 
stituents in  legislation. — 3.  In  map-making, 
faultiness  in  a map-projeetion,  estimated  with 
regard  to  its  unequal  scale  in  different  parts  and 
to  its  distortion  of  angles, 
misrepresentative  (mis-rep-re-zen'ta-tiv),  a. 
and  n.  [<  mis-1  + representative.']  I,  "a.  Tend- 
ing to  misrepresent  or  convey  a false  impres- 
sion; misrepresenting. 

II.  n.  One  who  misrepresents,  or  fails  to  rep- 
resent truly.  [Bare.] 

Letushopethe  level's  of  this  sort  of  freedom  are  misrep- 
resentutives  of  their  race.  Congregationalist , Aug.  12, 1886. 

misrepresenter  (mis-rep-re-zen/ter),  n.  One 
who  misrepresents. 

misrepute  (mis-re-put'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and pp.  mis- 
reputed,  ppr.  misreputing.  [<  mis- 1 + repute.] 
To  repute  or  estimate  erroneously;  hold  in 
wrong  estimation. 

They  shall  vindicate  the  misreputed  honour  of  God. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  22. 

misresemblance  (mis-re-zem'blans),  n.  [<  mis,1 
+ resemblance.]  An  imperfect  or  mistaken  re- 
semblance or  description.  [Bare.] 

Return  we  now 

To  a lighter  strain,  and  from  the  gallery 
Of  the  Dutch  poet’s  misresemblances 
Pass  into  mine. 

Southey,  To  A.  Cunningham.  (Davits.) 
misresult  (mis-re-zult'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + result.'] 
An  untoward  or  unwelcome  result  or  conclu- 
sion. Carlyle.  See  quotation  under  mispur- 
suit. 

misrule  (mis-rol'),w.  [<’  mis-1  + rule,  n.]  1. 
Bad  rule;  misgovernment ; wrongful  exercise 
of  power  or  authority. 

As  if  ...  I to  them  [my  enemies]  had  quitted  all, 

At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  628. 
2.  Absence  of  control  or  restraint;  insubor- 
dination; disorder. 

Fare  not  with  foli  oure  fos  for  to  glade, 

Ne  wirk  not  vnwysly  in  thi  wilde  dedis, 

That  thi  manhod  be  marte  thurgh  thi  mysrewle. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6126. 

' The  loud  misrule 

Of  Chaos  far  removed.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  271. 
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There,  in  the  portal  placed,  the  heaven-born  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  survey’d. 

Fenton,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  i.  138. 

Abbot  of  misrule.  See  abbot. — Lord  or  lring  of  mis- 
rule. See  lord. 

misrule  (mis-rol'),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  andpp.  mis- 
ruled, ppr.  misruling.  [<  ME.  misreulen  ; < mis-1 
+ rule,v.]  To  rule  badly;  govern  un wisely  or 
oppressively. 

Nor  has  any  ruler  a right  to  require  that  his  subjects 
should  be  contented  with  his  misgovernment  by  showing 
them  a neighbouring  prince  who  oppresses  and  misrules 
far  more.  Brougham. 

misrulyt  (mis-ro'li),  a.  [<  mis-1  4-  ruly,  as  also 
in  unruly.]  Unruly ; ungovernable. 

Curb  the  range  of  his  misruly  tongue. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  VL  178. 
miss1  (inis),  v.  [<  ME.  missen , myssen,  < AS. 
missan  (not  *missian),  miss  (fail  to  hit),  escape 
the  notice  of,  = OFries.  missay  be  without,  = 
D.  missen  = MLG.  LG.  missen  = OHG.  MHG. 
G.  missen  = Icel.  missa  = Sw.  mista  = Dan.  mis- 
te  = Goth.  *missjan  (not  recorded),  miss;  from 
an  orig.  noun  or  adj.  extant  as  a prefix,  AS. 
and  E.  mis-  = D.  mis-  = OHG.  missa-y  MHG. 
misse-,  G.  misse-y  miss-,  mis-  = Icel.  mis-  = Sw. 
miss-  = Dan.  mis-  = Goth,  missa-,  1 wrongly,* 
‘ amiss,’  in  the  adverb,  E.  miss1,  ME.  mis  = D. 
mis  = Icel.  mis , wrongly,  amiss,  = Goth,  misso , 
interchangeably,  and  in  the  derivative,  AS. 
misllc,  misselic,  mistllc , missenlic,  missendlic,  etc., 
= Goth,  missaleiks , various,  diverse,  different 
(s eemislich)]  prob.  with  orig.  pp. suffix  -t  (E.  -d2, 
-ed2)  from  the  root  of  AS.  mitlian  (pp.  mithen), 
avoid,  conceal,  be  concealed,  refrain,  = OS. 
mitlian  = OFries.  mitha  = D.  mijden  = MLG. 
miden  = OHG.  midan,  MHG.  miden,  G.  meiden, 
avoid.  The  different  senses  ‘miss/  1 avoid/ 
1 change,’  'be  various,’  may  all  be  derived  from 
that  of  ‘ deviate.’  Cf.  the  development  of  senses 
associated  with  mad1,  from  ‘ change,’  ‘ alter,’ 
to  ' maim  ’ in  a physical  sense,  i distract  ’ in  a 
mental  .sense.  See  mis-,  amiss,  etc.]  I.  trans. 

1 . To  fail  to  reach  or  attain ; come  short  of,  or 
go  aside  or’deviate  from,  as  what  is  aimed  at,  ex- 
pected, or  desired ; fail  to  hit,  catch,  or  grasp : 
as,  to  miss  the  mark. 

Though  we  could  not  have  his  life,  yet  we  missed  not 
our  desires  in  his  soft  departure. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  To  a Friend. 

I was  to  see  Monsieur  Verney  at  his  Apartment  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  Royal  Physick  Garden,  but,  missing  my 
visit,  went  up  with  a young  Gentleman  of  my  Lord  Am- 
bassadors Retinue,  to  see  Mr.  Bennis. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  63. 

The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  128. 

As  I never  miss  aim,  I had  the  misadventure  to  kill  the 
Honourable  Master  Crofts  at  the  first  shot. 

Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xxxiv. 

2.  To  fail  or  come  short  of,  as  from  lack  of  ca- 
pacity or  opportunity ; fail  to  be,  find,  attain  to, 
or  accomplish  (what  one  might  or  should  have 
been,  found,  attained  to,  or  accomplished) : as, 
he  just  missed  being  a poet;  you  have  missed 
your  true  vocation. 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 

To  be  the  inventor  miss’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  499. 

3.  To  fail  to  find,  get,  or  keep;  come  short  of 
having  or  receiving;  fail  to  obtain  or  enjoy: 
as,  to  miss  the  way  or  one’s  footing ; to  miss  a 
meal  or  an  appointment. 

In  that  citty  virtue  shall  never  cease, 

And  felicity  no  soule  shall  misse. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  584,  App. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Argalus,  Argalus 
feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Spur  to  destruction — 

You  cannot  miss  the  way. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 

One  must  have  eyes  that  see,  and  ears  that  hear,  or  one 
misses  a good  deal.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing,  Idyll  of  the  Woods. 

4.  To  become  aware  of  the  loss  or  absence  of; 
find  to  be  lacking;  note  or  deplore  the  absence 
of ; feel  the  want  or  need  of : as,  to  miss  one’s 
watch  or  purse ; to  miss  the  comforts  of  home ; 
to  miss  the  prattle  of  a child. 

Neither  missed  we  anything.  . . . Nothing  was  missed 
of  all  that  pertained  unto  him.  1 Sam.  xxv.  15,  21. 

Thee  I have  miss’d,  and  thought  it  long,  deprived 
Thy  presence/  Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  857. 

The  king  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  army  missed  him, 
and  was  all  in  the  greatest  uproar. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  21. 

5.  To  fail  to  note,  perceive,  or  observe;  over- 
look or  disregard : as,  to  miss  the  best  points 
of  a play. 

The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng,,  vii. 

6.  To  escape ; succeed  in  avoiding. 


miss 

I have  purged  and  vexed  my  body  much  since  I writ  to 
you,  and  this  day  I have  missed  my  fit ; and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I could  discern  any  intermission. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxiL 
So  well  my  Armour  did  resist, 

So  oft  by  Flight  the  Blow  I mist. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  iv. 
And  you  have  miss’d  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet’s  crown. 

Tennyson,  To . 

7.  To  omit;  leave  out;  skip,  as  a word  in  re- 
citing or  a note  in  singing. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 
A walk  so  fine,  a sight  so  gay. 

Prior,  Lady’s  Looking-Glass. 

8t.  To  do  without ; dispense  with ; spare. 

We  cannot  miss  him  ; he  does  make  our  fire, 

Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shak.,  Tempest,  L 2.  31L 
I will  have  honest,  valiant  souls  about  me ; 

I cannot  miss  thee.  Fletcher , Mad  Lover,  iL  1. 

9f.  To  lack ; be  deprived  of. 

For  as  a man  may  nat  seo  that  mysseth  hus  eyen, 

No  more  can  no  clerkes  bote  if  hit  be  of  bookes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  44. 
To  miss  one’s  tip,  to  fail  in  one’s  scheme  or  purpose ; 
fail  in  effecting  a cfesired  object.  ISlang.] 

Jupe  [a  circus  clown]  . . . didn’t  do  what  he  ought  to 
do.  Was  short  in  his  leaps  and  bad  in  his  tumbling.  . . . 
In  a general  way  that’s  missing  his  tip. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  6. 
One  as  had  had  it  very  sharp  act’ly  runs  right  at  the 
leaderr,,  . . . only  luck’ly  for  him  he  misses  his  tip  and 
comes  o 'er  a heap  o’  stones. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  L 4. 
To  miss  Out,  to  omit ; leave  out. 

In  several  instances  the  transcriber  by  a slip  of  the  peD 
has  missed  out  words  or  parts  of  words. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  432,  note. 
To  miss  stays  ( naut .),  to  fail  in  going  about  from  one 
tack  to  another.  See  stay.— To  miss  the  cushion  t.  See 
cushion. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fail  of  success  or  effect; 
miscarry ; fail  to  hit  the  mark,  as  in  shooting, 
playing  certain  games,  etc. 

How  my3te  y of  thi  mercy  mys, 

Sithen  to  helpe  man  thou  art  so  hende? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  203. 
Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss. 

Bacon. 

Flying  bullets  now. 

To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow ; 

They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

, Waller. 

2f.  To  fall  short;  fail  in  observation  or  attain- 
ment : with  of  or  in. 

Butt  for  alle  he  myst  of  his  entent. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1383. 
If  your  scholer  do  muse  sometimes  in  marking  rightlie 
these  foresaid  sixe  things,  chide  not  hastelie. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  31. 
To  that  end  he  [St.  Paul]  lays  down  the  most  powerfull 
Motive  and  Consideration : for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap 
if  ye  faint  not ; i.  e.  ye  shall  not  miss  of  a reward  from  God. 

Stillingjteet,  Sermons,  II.  viL 

3f.  To  go  astray;  go  wrong;  slip;  fall. 

Saye,  and  not  misse, 

How  long  agone,  and  whence  yt  was, 

The  fayre  rounde  worlde  first  came  to  passe, 

As  y t now  ys  ? Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xL 

Emongst  the  Angels,  a whole  legione 
Of  wicked  Sprightes  did  fall  from  happy  blis ; 

What  wonder,  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  mis? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  2. 
miss1  (mis),  n.  [<  ME.  mis,  mys,  misse,  mysse; 
from  the  verb.  Cf.  amiss.]  1.  A failure  to  find, 
reach,  catch,  hit,  grasp,  obtain,  or  attain ; want 
of  success. 

And  so  he  made  his  mis  to  mende 
The  sawter  buke  right  to  the  ende. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  78. 
Ye  misse  of  Lord  Sandwich  redoubl’d  the  losse  to  me,  and 
shew’d  the  folly  of  hazarding  so  brave  a fleete. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  2,  1672. 

2f.  Error;  fault;  misdeed;  wrong-doing;  sin. 
When  we  war  put  out  of  that  blis 
To  won  in  midelerth  for  oure  mis. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
0 rakel  hand,  to  doon  so  foule  a mys  fvar.  amys ]. 

Chaucer,  Manciple  s Tale,  1.  174. 
Thus,  although  God  sent  his  holy  spirit  to  call  mee,  and 
though  I heard  him,  yet  ...  I went  forward  obstinately 
in  my  misse.  Greene , Groats-Worth  of  Wit  (ed.  1617). 

3f.  Hurt  or  harm  from  mistake  or  accident. 
Beholde  frelete  of  my  manhede 
That  makes  me  oft  to  do  of  myse. 

• Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  106. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast, 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

4.  Loss;  want;  hence,  a feeling  of  loss. 

I beseche  you  to  sende  me  for  almes  oon  of  your  olde 
gownes,  which  will  countirvale  much  of  the  premysses  I 
wote  wele ; and  I shall  be  yours  while  I lyve,  and  at  your 
comandement ; I have  grete  myst  of  it,  God  knows. 

Paston  Letters,  II.  334^ 
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t The  boy  not  to  be  found? 

...  I feel 
A sad  miss  of  him. 

Massinger , Bashful  Lover,  ii.  1. 

5.  Specifically,  in  printing,  a failure  on  the  part 
of  the  person  feeding  the  blank  sheets  to  a press 
to  supply  a sheet  at  the  right  moment  for  im- 
pression. The  miss  must  be  corrected  by  running  through 
several  sheets  to  absorb  the  ink  put  on  the  blanks  by  the 
form. 

6.  In  the  game  of  loo,  an  extra  hand  d6b.lt  out, 
for  which  the  players  in  turn  have  the  option 
of  exchanging  their  own — Amiss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile,  a narrow  escape  is  no  worse  than  a remote  one ; so 
one  escapes  a danger  it  does  not  matter  much  how  near  it 
approached. 

miss1!  (niis),  adv.  [ME.  mis,  my s , mysse  = D. 
mis  = Icel.  mis,  adv.,  wrong,  amiss : see  mm1,  v. 
Cf.  miss,  n.,  amiss.]  Wrongly;  badly;  amiss. 

The  thinges  ben  so  mys  entrechaunged. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  5. 

To  correcten  that  is  mis  I mente. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  446. 

miss2  (mis),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  mistress,  at  first 
prob.  as  a title,  the  form  Mistress,  as  written 
Mrs.  and  pronounced  mis'ez,  being  still  com- 
monly abbreviated  in  rustic  use  in  New  Eng- 
land and  among  the  Southern  negroes,  to  Miss, 
often  printed  Mis\  Cf.  also  def.  3.  See  mis- 
tress, Mrs.]  1.  Mistress:  a reduced  form  of 
this  title,  which,  so  reduced,  came  to  be  re- 
garded, when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a young 
woman  or  girl,  as  a sort  of  diminutive,  and 
was  especially  applied  to  young  girls  (corre- 
sponding to  master  as  applied  to  young  boys), 
older  unmarried  girls  or  women  being  styled 
mistress  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mother; 
later,  and  in  present  use,  a title  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  any  unmarried  woman  or  girl,  in  a re- 
stricted use,  the  title  Miss,  with  the  surname  only,  now 
distinguishes  the  eldest  daughter  of  a family,  the  younger 
daughters  having  the  title  Miss  prefixed  to  their  full  name : 
as,  Mis 8 Brown,  Miss  Mary  Brown,  etc.  Some  matronly 
unmarried  women,  holding  independent  positions  as  house- 
holders or  otherwise,  are  still  styled  Mistress  (Mrs.)  as  a 
mark  of  special  respect,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  U nited 
States  In  speaking  or  writing  of  two  or  more  persons  of 
the  same  name  by  the  title  of  Miss,  the  plural  form  is  often 
given  to  the  name  as  a whole,  as  the  Miss  Smiths,  instead 
of  to  the  title,  as  the  Misses  Smith. 

The  four  Miss  Willises.  Dickens,  Sketches,  iii. 

Miss  Guest  held  her  chin  too  high,  and  . . . Miss  Laura 
spoke  and  moved  continually  with  a view  to  effect. 

, George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  9. 

Her  says  to  me  “Are  you  Mrs.  or  Miss?  * “Neither, 
ma’am,”  I says,  “I  are  a servant.”  That  young  woman  re- 
spected herself  and  her  calling. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  256. 

2.  A young  unmarried  woman ; a girl,  in  this 
sense  chiefly  colloquial ; in  trade  use  it  has  reference  to 
sizes,  etc. : as,  ladies’,  misses',  and  children’s  shoes. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a house, 
they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the  ser- 
vants. Surift. 

Sometimes  I half  wish  I were  merely 
A plain  or  a penniless  miss. 

Locker,  A Nice  Correspondent. 

3.  A mistress  (of  a household).  [Southern 
U.  S.,  in  negro  use.] — 4f.  [In  this  use  a direct 
abbr.  of  mistress  in  the  same  sense  — a slang 
use,  independent  of  the  above.]  A kept  mis- 
tress. 

She  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford’s  misse  (as  at 
this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd  women). 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  9,  1662. 

Undecent  women,  . . . inflaming  severall  young  noble- 
men and  gallants,  became  their  misses. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  18,  1666. 
If  after  all  you  think  it  a disgrace 
That  Edward  s miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face. 

Pope,  EpiL  to  Howe’s  Jane  Shore,  L 46. 

missa  (mis'S), n.  [LL.,  mass:  see  mass1.]  1. 
The  mass;  a mass. — 2.  In  the  Mozarabic  lit- 
urgy, a variable  prayer  or  address,  called  more 
fully  the  Oratio  Missce  (Prayer  of  the  Mass), 
answering  to  the  Gallican  Prcefatio  Missce  (Pre- 
face of  the  Mass).  It  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  dismissal  (missa)  of  the 
^catechumens  originally  preceded  it. 
missal  (mis'al),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = OF.  missal, 
< ML.  missaiis , of  the  mass,  < missa,  the  mass: 
see  mass1.  II.  n.  = F.  missel  = Sp.  misal  = 
Pg.  missal  = It.  messale,  < ML.  missale,  a mass- 
book,  neut.  of  missaiis,  of  the  mass:  see  I.]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  mass,  or  to  the  missal  or 
Roman  Catholic  mass-book. 

It  had  been  good  for  our  missal  priests  to  have  dwelled 
in  that  country.  Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

The  missed  sacrifice.  Bp.  Hall. 

Missal  litanies.  See  litany,  2. 

II.  n.  In  the  Rom . Cath.  Ch.,  the  book  con- 
taining all  the  liturgical  forms  necessary  for 
celebrating  mass  throughout  the  year.  Origi- 
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nally  the  ordinary,  canon,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  mass 
were  contained  in  the  sacramentary,  which  also  included 
the  oftices  for  the  other  sacraments.  In  addition  to  this 
the  antiphonary,  lectionary,  and  evangeliary  had  to  be 
used.  Early  in  the  eighth  century  the  name  of  missal 
(missaiis  (sc.  liber),  missale)  came  to  be  applied  to  the  sacra- 
mentary, and  later  to  books  containing  additional  parts  of 
the  mass.  A book  like  the  modern  missal,  containing  all  the 
forms  of  the  mass,  was  called  a plenary  missal  (missale  ple- 
narium).  The  modern  Roman  missal  (the  ‘ ‘ reformed  mis- 
sal”) was  issued  substantially  in  its  present  form  under 
Pius  V.  in  1570,  and  revised  again  under  Clement  VIII.  and 
Urban  VIII.  It  is  the  only  Latin  missal  allowed  to  be 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  limited  local  use  of  the  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic, 
and  some  monastic  rites.  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Eng- 
land do  not  follow  the  Sarum  and  other  ancient  English 
uses,  but  the  present  Roman  rites.  The  Uniats  and  other 
Latinizing  communities  in  Oriental  countries  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  offices,  with  alterations  more  or 
less  considerable.  In  the  Roman  missal,  after  the  intro- 
ductory matter  (calendar,  general  rubrics,  etc.)  come  the 
introits,  collects,  epistles,  gospels,  graduals,  offertoria,  se- 
crets, communions,  postcommunions,  etc.,  throughout  the 
year.  The  ordinary  and  canon  of  the  mass  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  book,  between  the  proper  of  Holy  Satur- 
day and  that  of  Easter  Sunday.  After  these  masses  de 
tempore  follow  the  common  of  saints,  votive  and  special 
masses,  etc.,  and  masses  allowed  to  be  used  in  special 
places.  The  euchologion  of  the  Greek  Church  answers  not 
to  the  missal,  but  to  the  original  sacramentary. 

The  Sacramentary  became  subdivided  into  the  full 
mass-book  or  missal  properly  so  named. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  19. 

As  tender  and  reverential  ...  as  a nun  over  her  missal. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 

missal-bookf  (mis'al-buk),  n.  The  mass-book 
or  missal. 

They  present  to  him  the  Cross,  and  the  Missal-Book  to 
swear  upon.  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  v.  42. 

missay  (mis-sa'),  v.  [<  ME.  missayen,  myssayen, 
mysseyen;  < mis-1  + say L]  I.  trans.  If.  To  say 
or  utter  wrongly  or  amiss. 

Lest  any  thing  in  general  might  be  missaid  in  their  pub- 
lick  Prayers  through  ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  contrary 
to  the  faith.  Milton,  Animadversions,  § 2. 

2.  To  speak  ill  of;  slander.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

Itissynne  . . . whan  that  he  by  lightnesse  or  folie  mys- 
seyeth  or  scorneth  his  neighebore.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
Be  thow  no  chyder,  ne  of  wordy s boold 
To  myssay  thy  neyghbors  nouther  yong  ne  oolde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 
Far  liefer  had  I fight  a score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

3f.  To  reproach ; rebuke. 

And  mysseide  the  Iewes  manliche  and  manaced  hem  to 
bete.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  127. 

n.t  intrans.  To  speak  amiss;  speak  ill. 

Now  mercie  swete,  yf  I myssey. 

Chaucer , Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  317. 

missayert  (mis-sa'er),  n.  One  who  missays ; hn 
evil-speaker. 

And  if  that  any  missayere 
Despise  women,  . . . 

Blame  him,  and  bidde  him  holde  him  stille. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2231. 

misscript  (mis-skript'),  u.  [<  mis- 1 + script.] 
A word  wrongly  or  incorrectly  written.  F.  Hall, 
Mod.  Eng.,  p.  175,  note. 

missee  (mis-se'),  v. ; pret.  missaw,  pp.  misseen, 
ppr.  misseetng.  [<  mis-1  + see,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
take  a wrong  view  of;  see  in  a false  or  distort- 
ed form. 

Success  may  blind  him,  and  then  he  missees  the  facts 
and  comes  to  ruin.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

The  average  man,  ...  by  conforming  himself  to  the 
common  convention  of  the  crowd,  . . . secures  himself 
from  being  much  misseen.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  6. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  a wrong,  false,  or  dis- 
torted view ; see  inaccurately  or  imperfectly. 

Herein  he  fundamentally  mistook,  missaw,  and  miswent. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  236.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

misseek  (mis-sek'),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  missought, 
ppr.  misseeking.  [<  mis-1  + seek .]  To  seek  or 
search  for  in  a wrong  way  or  wrong  direction. 

And  yet  the  thing  that  most  is  your  desire 

You  do  misseke. 

Wyatt,  Of  the  Meane  and  Sure  Estate. 

misseemingt,  a.  [<  mis-1  + seeming,  a.]  Mis- 
becoming; unbecoming;  sorry. 

For  never  knight  I saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  23. 

misseemingt,  n.  [<  mis-1  + seeming,  n.]  Simu- 
lation. 

With  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweete. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  50. 

missel-bird  (mis'l-berd),  n.  The  same  as 
mistlethrush. 

misseldinet,  misseldent,  n.  Obsolete  variants 
of  mistletoe. 

misselthrush,  «.  See  mistlethrush. 

misseltoet, «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mistletoe. 


missile 

missel-tree  (mis'l-tre),  n.  In  British  Guiana,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  Apatitia  grossularioides 
(Melastoma  grossularioides  of  Linnaeus),  of 
the  family  Melastomacese. 

missemblancet  (mis-sem'blans),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
semblance .]  False  resemblance. 

missend  (mis-send'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  missent, 
ppr.  missendmg.  [<  mis-1  + send.]  To  send 
amiss  or  incorrectly:  as,  to  missend  a letter. 

missenset  (mis-sens'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + sense.] 
To  give  a wrong  sense  or  meaning  to. 

Missensing  his  lines.  Felthum,  Resolves,  p.  107. 

missentencet  (mis-sen'tens),  n.  [<  mis-1  + 
sentence.]  A wrong  or  undeserved  sentence. 

That  mis-sentence  which  pronounced  by  a plain  . . . 
man  would  appear  most  gross. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  I.  72.  (Dames.) 

misserve  (mis-serv'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
served,  ppr.  misserving.  [<  ME.  misserven;  < 
mis-1  + serve.]  To  serve  badly. 

I was  mysserved  of  my  dynere. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Rode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  78). 

The  good  statute,  . . . whereby  a man  may  have  what 
he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not  he  abused  or  misserved  in 
that  he  buys.  Bacon,  Judicial  Charge. 

misset  (mis-set'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misset, 
ppr.  missetting.  [<  ME.  missetten;  < mis-1  + 
set1.]  To  set  amiss ; place  wrongly. 

Many  a worde  I overskipte 
In  my  tale,  for  pure  fere 
Lest  my  wordys  mysset  were. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche.  1. 1210. 

If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  [ an  oath]  be  taken 
away,  or  misset,  where  shall  be  the  end? 

Bacon,  Judicial  Charge. 

misset  (mis-set'), p.  a.  Out  of  humor.  [Scotch.] 

Our  minnie’s  sair  mis-set  after  her  ordinar,  sir. 

Scott,  Deart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

misshape  (mis-shap'),  v.  t. ; pret.  misshaped, 
pp.  misshapen  or  misshaped,  ppr.  misshaping. 
[<  ME.  misshapen;  < mis-1  + shape, «.]  To  shape 
ill ; give  bad  form  to ; deform. 

0 was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood,  . . . 

My  ain  true  love,  that  misshaped  thee  ? 

Kempion  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  141). 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  171. 

misshape  (mis-shap'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + shape, ».] 
A had  or  distorted  shape  or  figure ; deformity. 

The  one  of  them  . . . did  seeme  to  looke  askew, 

That  her  misshape  much  helpt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xiL  29. 

misshapen  (mis-sha'pn),  p.  a.  Ill-shaped;  de- 
formed; ugly. 

Ther  am  mo  misshapen  a-mong  suche  beggers 

Than  of  meny  other  men  that  on  this  molde  walken. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  171. 

I could  rather  see  the  stage  filled  with  agreeable  objects 
. . . than  see  it  crowded  with  withered  or  misshapen 
figures.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

misshapenness  (mis-sha'pn-nes),  n . The  state 
of  being  misshapen  or  deformed. 

missheathe  (mis-sheTH'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp; 
missheathed , ppr.  missheathing.  [<  mis-1  + 
sheathe.]  To  sheathe  amiss  or  in  a wrong 
place. 

This  dagger  hath  mista’en,  . . . 

And  is  missheathed  in  my  daughter’s  bosom! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  3.  205. 
[In  this  passage  some  editions  read  “And  it  missheathed."] 

missificatet  (mis'i-fi-kat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  missifi- 
catus , pp.  of  missificare,  celebrate  mass,  < missa, 
mass  (see  mass1),  + L.  facer e,  make.]  To  cele- 
brate mass.  [Rare.] 

What  can  be  gather’d  hence  but  that  the  Prelat  would 
still  sacrifice?  conceavehim,  readers,  he  would  missificate. 
Their  altars  indeed  were  in  a fair  forwardnesse. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  5. 

missile  (mis'il),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  missile  = It. 
missile,  < L.  missilis,  that  may  be  thrown,  neut. 
missile,  a weapon  to  he  thrown,  a javelin,  in  pi. 
missilia,  presents  thrown  among  the  people  by 
the  emperors, < mit tere,  pp.  missus,  send:  see  mis- 
sion.] I.  a.  Capable  of  being  thrown ; adapted 
to  he  hurled  by  the  hand,  or  discharged  from  a 
weapon,  as  from  a sling,  how,  or  gun,  or  from 
a military  engine. 

His  missile  weapon  was  a lying  tongue, 

Which  he  far  off  like  swiftest  lightning  flung. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 

II.  n.  Anything  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  hit- 
ting something;  specifically,  a weapon  or  pro- 
jectile designed  for  throwing  or  discharging, 
as  a lance,  an  arrow,  a bullet,  or  a cannon- 
ball. 

Some  were  whelm’d  with  missiles  of  the  wall, 

And  some  were  push’d  with  lances  from  the  rock. 

Tennyson,  PrinceBS,  ProL 


missing 

missingt  (mis'ing),  n.  [<  ME. 
n.  of  miss1,  v.]  Want ; lack. 
Of  myrthe  neuermore  to  haue 
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7 verbal  mission  (misk'on),  v.  t.  [<  mission , w.]  To  send 
on  a mission;  commission.  Southey.  [Rare.] 
Lamia,  regal,  drest, 

Silently  paced  about,  and,  as  she  went,  , . . 
Mission’d  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 

T, , , Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

uH  by  any  means  he  be  then  8hall  thy  We  be  for  missionary  (mish'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 

missionnaire  = Sp.  misionario,  misionero  = Pg. 

/.At  T 4- 


missing  (mis'ing),  p.  a. 
found ; absent ; gone. 


Not 


York  Plays , p.  3. 
present  or  not 


And  for  a time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long. 

. Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  15. 

Missing  link.  Sec  link1. 

mis-singt,  r.  <•  and  i.  [i  mis-1  + sing .]  To  sing 
amiss.  Richardson. 

Now,  sileer  [ Wernockl,  thou  hast  split  the  marke, 
Albe  that  I ne  wot  I han  mis-song. 

W.  Browne,  Young  Willie  and  Old  Wernock. 

missingly  (mis'ing-li) 


J nissionario,  missionar  = It.  missionario,  mis- 
sionary, a missionary,  < ML.  missionarius,  per- 
taining to  a mission,  < L.  missio(n-),  a mission : 
see  mission.']  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
missions,  especially  Christian  missions ; proper 
to  one  sent  on  a mission ; characteristic  of  a 
propagandist : as,  a missionary  society  or  meet- 
ing; missionary  funds;  missionary  work;  mis- 


Sowsto  miss  or  fed 

rue  aosenee  or  something.  [Rare.  ] op  having  jurisdiction  in  a heathen  country,  or  in  districts 

T VtnvrA  .-1  t .. . 1 1 „ 1 ^ i.  ...  i . TIP  W 1 \T  CPft.l  0/1  op  Tint  imt  nT'.mt  At  1 r.‘  ...r. .. 


I have  missingly  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired  from 
^court.  Shak.,  W.  X.,  iv.  2.  35. 

mission  (mish'on),  n.  [<  F.  mission,  a send- 
ing, a,  mission,  OF.  mission,  expense,  = Sp. 
mision  = Pg.  missdo  = It.  missione  = D.  missie 
= G.  Dan.  Sw.  mission,  a mission,  < L.  mis- 
sio(n-),  a sending,  sending  away,  despatching, 
discharging,  release,  remission,  cessation,  < 
mittere,  send.  The  E.  words  derived  from  the 
L .mittere  are  numerous,  e.  g.  admit,  amit 2,  com- 


newly  settled  or  not  yet  erected  into  dioceses.  Mission- 
ary bishops . of  the  Church  of  England  are  commonly 
called  colonial  bishops,  whether  their  jurisdictions  are  in 
British  colonies  or  not.  In  most  of  the  British  colonies, 
however,  the  bishops  are  diocesan. 

II.  pi.  missionaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who  is 
sent  upon  a mission ; an  envoy  or  messenger. 
Through  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies. 

Swift  as  a wish,  the  missionary  flies. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  iv. 
2.  Specifically,  a person  sent  by  ecclesiastical 


mit,  compromit,  demit,  emit,  intermit,  omit,  per-  authority  to  labor  for  the  propagation  of  his 
mit,  pretermit,  remit,  submit,  transmit,  eta.,  relitHnns faith  in 
mise1,  compromise,  demise,  dismiss,  premise,  pre- 
miss, promise,  surmise,  admission,  commission l, 
dismission,  etc.,  commissary,  emissary,  promis- 
sory,  etc.,  mass'2,  etc.,  mess2,  message,  messen- 
ger, missile,  mission,  missionary,  missive,  etc., 
with  numerous  secondary  derivatives.]  1.  A 
sending  of  an  agent  or  a messenger;  a charge 


religious  faith  in  a community  where  his  church 
has  no  self-supporting  indigenous  organization ; 
hence,  any  propagandist. 

The  Presbyterian  missionary,  who  hath  been  persecuted 
for  his  religion.  Swift. 

_ The  armies  mustered  in  the  North  were  as  much  mis- 
sionaries to  the  mind  of  the  country  as  they  were  carriers 
of  materials.  Emerson,  Soldiers’  Monument,  Concord. 

given  to  go  and  perform  some  service ; delega-  I|I!',?sl0ner  (mish  on-er),  n.  [<  mission  + -er1 
tion  for  a specific  duty  or  nurnose:  as.  to  be  Gf.  missionary.]  1.  On 


specific  duty  or  purpose : as,  to  be 
sent  on  a mission  to  a foreign  government,  or 
to  the  heathen. 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  ’mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  189. 

They  never  enquired  whether  the  Miracle  were  wrought 
or  no,  or  whether  their  Doctrine  were  true ; all  their  Ques- 
tion was  about  their  Mission , whether  it  were  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  L 

2.  That  for  which  one  is  sent  or  commissioned ; 
the  power  conferred  or  duty  imposed  on  an 
envoy  or  messenger;  a delegated  business  or 
function ; an  errand. 

Hast  thou  perform’d  my  mission  which  I gave? 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

Hence-— 3.  That  for  which  a person  or  thing 
is  destined  or  designed;  predestined  function; 
determinate  purpose  or  object. 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  114. 

The  ardour  and  perseverance  with  which  he  [William  of 
Orange]  devoted  himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any 
parallel  in  history.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

Miss  Wisk  s mission  . . . was  to  show  the  world  that  mission-room*?  (mish'on-romz^ 
woman’s  mission  was  man’s  mission;  and  that  the  only  im“&1U11  1.uu.lus  <misn  on  romz;, 
genuine  mission  of  both  man  and  woman  was  to  be  al- 
ways moving  declaratory  resolutions  about  things  in  gen- 
eral at  public  meetings.  Dickens , Bleak  House,  xxx. 


One  sent  on  a mission;  an 

envoy. 

And  these  the  missioners  our  zeal  has  made. 

Dryden , Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  565. 

2.  A missionary. 

For  the  Missioners  living  here  [in  Tonquinl  are  purpose- 
ly skill’d  in  mending  Clocks,  Watches,  or  some  Mathe- 
matical Instruments,  of  which  the  country  people  are 
ignorant.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  90. 

When  . . . the  first  European  missioner  entered  China, 
the  court  was  informed  that  he  possessed  great  skill  in 
astronomy.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  civ. 

Ricci  died  [at  Pekin]  in  1610,  but  was  succeeded  by  mis- 
sioners not  less  able  and  zealous.  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  478. 

3.  One  engaged  in  holding  special  religious 
services  at  a chapel  or  other  place  appendant 
to  and  supported  by  a mother  church  or  reli- 
gious society  ; specifically,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Anglican  churches,  a priest  or  member 
of  a religious  order  devoted  to  the  holding  of 
missions.  See  mission , n.,  5. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  on  special  mission 
services ; some  advocating  mission  preaching,  and  preach- 
ers being  set  apart  for  this  work.  . . . Every  pastor  should 
be  a missioner,  and  aim  at  conversions. 

Congregatioiialist,  June  11, 1885. 

pi.  Rooms 


What  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 
My  death  will  usher  into  life,  to  shake 
This  torpor  of  assurance  from  our  creed? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  224. 


where  missionary  work  is  carried  on. 

He  recommends  children’s  services  and  Eucharists,  en- 
couragement of  healthy  and  innocent  amusements,  the 
multiplication  of  mission-rooms  in  squalid  districts. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  57. 

mission-school  (mish'on-skol),  n.  1.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  missionaries. — 2. 
4.  An  organized  effort  for  the  spread  of  reli-  A school  for  religious  and  sometimes  secular 
gion,  or  for  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  instruction,  either  (a)  intended  to  provide  for 
some  community  or  region ; organized  mission-  the  poorer  classes  and  supported  in  whole  or  in 
ary  effort  ; religious  propagandism : as,  Chris-  part  by  charity,  or  conducted  by  missionary 
tian  missions ; the  home  and  foreign  missions  agents  in  a foreign  neld. 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  domestic  missions;  missis,  missus  (mis'iz,  -uz),  n.  [A  contracted 
the  city  missi  on. — 5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  form  of  mistress. 1.  Mistress:  a contracted 


Anglican  churches,  a series  of  special  religious 
services  organized  to  quicken  the  piety  of  Chris- 
tians and  convert  the  impenitent.  The  person 
appointed  to  conduct  such  a mission  is  termed 
a missioner. — 6.  A particular  field  of  mission- 
ary activity ; a missionary  post  or  station,  or 
the  body  of  missionaries  established  there ; a 


form  in  colloquial  or  provincial  use.  The  word 
thus  contracted  is  spelled  out  chiefly  in  representations 
of  vulgar  speech  ; but  as  a title  it  is  in  universal  spoken 
use  in  the  form  *missess  or  rather  *misxes  (mis'ez),  and  is 
almost  invariably  written  Mrs.  See  mistress. 

Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Arabin  had  all  quarrelled  with 
missus  for  having  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Slope. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxxii. 


center  of  organized  missionary  effort  or  of  reli-  2.  A wife.  [Dial,  and  colloq.] 

Pr0PJ£an^ism;  specifically,  in  the  Roman  “You  old  booby,”  Rebecca  said  rto  her  husband],  . . . 
Catholic  Church,  the  district  assigned  to  a mis-  “beseech  is  not  spelt  with  an  a.  and  earliest  is.”  So  he 
sionary  priest. — 7.  The  office  or  establishment  ?1.te,r.^d1  th,er8.e  ^ords>  bowing  to  the  superior  knowledge  of 
of  a foreign  envoy;  the  charge  or  post  of  an  bis  little  Missis.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxv. 

ambassador;  a foreign  legation : as,  the  mission  missish  (mis'ish),  a.  [<  miss 2 + -ts/t1.]  Like 
to  Persia ; the  members  of  the  British  mission  at  a miss  5 prim ; affected ; lackadaisical. 
Washington. — 8f.  Dismission ; discharge  from  You  are  not  going  to  be  missish,  I hope,  and  pretend  to 
service.  be  affronted  at  an  idle  report. 

In  Csesar’s  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would  have  had,  . . , Jane.  AwUn’  Mde  and  Prejudice' lvii’ 

yet  only  demanded  a mission  or  discharge.  miSSlSIineSS  (mis'ish-nes),  n.  Affectation  of 

the  airs  of  a young  miss ; primness ; silly  affec- 
tation. 


Bacon,  Apophthegms. 
=feyn.  2.  Office,  duty,  charge,  embassy. 


misspeak 

I have  lost  him  by  my  own  want  of  decision — my  own 
missishness  rather,  in  liking  to  have  lovers  in  order  to 
teaze  them.  T.  Hook,  All  in  the  Wrong,  ii.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

Mississippi  (mis-i-sip'i),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
river  or  State  of  that  name.]  An  old  game, 
similar  to  bagatelle,  in  which  balls  are  struck 
by  a cue  into  pockets  at  one  end  of  a table,  and 
the  players  score  according  to  the  number  above 
★thatjioeket  into  which  a ball  is  struck.  Strutt. 
Mississippian  (mis-i-sip'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Mississippi  (see  def.)  + -ari’.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  the  river 
Mississippi. 

II.  n.  Anative  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mississippi, 
one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States, 
missitt  (mis-sit'),  v.  i.  [ME.  missitten;  < mis-1 
+ sit.]  To  be  unbecoming. 

Boon  nor  brekke 
Nas  ther  non  seen  that  myssat. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L 941. 

missive  (mis'iv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  missif  (fem. 
missive,  n.,  orig.  and  now  only  as  adj.,  in  lettre 
missive,  a letter  missive)  = Pr.  missiu  = Sp. 
misivo  = Pg.  It.  missivo,  < ML.  missivus,  sent, 
for  sending,  fem.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  missiva,  a 
letter  sent,  < L.  mittere,  pp.  missus,  send:  see 
mission.]  a.  1.  Sent  or  proceeding,  as  from 
some  authoritative  or  official  source. 

To  write  your  letters  missive,  and  send  out 
Your  privy  seals.  B.  J omon.  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

2f.  Thrown  or  hurled;  missile. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg’d  up,  . . . 

Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 
Of  missive  ruin.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  519. 

Letter  missive.  See  letter 3. 

n.  n.  1.  That  which  is  sent;  specifically,  a 
written  message ; a letter;  especially,  in  Scots 
law,  a letter  interchanged  between  parties,  in 
which  the  one  party  offers  to  enter  into  a con- 
tract on  certain  conditions,  and  the  other  party 
accepts  the  offer,  completing  the  contract. — 2f. 
A person  sent;  a messenger. 

You 

Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  72. 
Whiles  I stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all-liailed  me  “Thane  of  Cawdor.” 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  7. 

Miss-Nancy  (mis 'nan 'si),  n.  An  affectedly 
prim  young  person  of  either  sex;  an  effeminate 
young  man.  [Colloq.] 

The  milksops  and  Miss  Nancys  among  the  young  men 
didn’t  come  [into  the  “oil  country”  of  Pennsylvania). 

Philadelphia  Times,  July  2,  1883. 

Miss-Nancyism  (mis'nan'si-izm),  n.  [<  Miss- 
Nancy  + -ism.]  Affected  nicety  or  primness; 
fussiness  about  trifles ; effeminacy.  [Colloq.] 

Ineffable  silliness,  sneering  at  the  demand  for  honesty 
in  politics  as  Miss  Nancyism. 

Harper's  Weekly,  March  20,  1886. 

Missourian  (mi-so'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Missouri 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  or  the  river  Missouri. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Missouri, 
one  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  south  of  Iowa. 

Missouri  compromise.  See  compromise. 
Missouri  currant.  See  Ribcs. 

Missouri  hyacinth.  See  hyacinth,  2. 

Missouri  sucker.  See  Cycleptus. 
missoy-bark  (mis'oi-bark),  n.  [Also  massoy- 
bark ; < missoy  or  massoy,  a native  name  (?),  + 
E.  bark2.]  1.  The  bark  of  a species  of  cinna- 
mon, a variety  of  Cinnamomum  Kiamis,  found 
in  Java. — 2.  The  bark  of  Massoia  aromatica, 
a New  Guinea  tree  belonging  to  the  Lauracese. 
It  yields  an  aromatic  oil: 
misspeak  (mis-spek'),  v. ; pret.  misspoke  (for- 
merly misspake),  pp.  misspoken  (sometimes  mis- 
spoke), ppr.  misspeaking.  [<  ME.  misspekrn;  < 
mis-1  + speak.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  speak  wrong- 
ly or  improperly. 

Now  I me  repente 

If  I misspake.  Chaucer , Troilus,  i.  934. 

It  is  not  so ; thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  4. 

2f.  To  speak  disrespectfully  or  disparagingly : 
with  of. 

Who  hut  mis-speaks  of  Thee,  he  spets  at  Heav’n. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  speak  or  pronounce  wrong- 
ly; utter  imperfectly. 

Then  as  a mother  which  delights  to  heare 
Her  early  childe  mis-speake  half-utter’d  words. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  177. 

2.  To  express  improperly  or  imperfectly;  speak 
otherwise  than  according  to  one’s  intention: 


misspeak 

used  reflexively : as,  I misspoke  myself.  [Colloq.  ] 
— 3f.  To  blame  or  calumniate.  Davies. 

Misspeak  not  all  for  hir  amiss;  there  bin  that  keepen  flocks, 
That  never  chose  but  once,  nor  yet  beguiled  love  with  mocks. 

Peele,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  iii.  1. 

misspeakert  (mis-spe'k&r),  n.  [<  ME.  mis- 
speker;  ( misspeak  + -er1.]  One  who  speaks 
falsely  or  slanderously. 

He  was  oon  of  the  beste  knyghtes,  and  wiseste  of  the 
worlde,  and  ther-to  the  lest omysspeker,  and  noon  a-vauntor. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  472. 

misspeecht  (mis-spech'),  n.  [<  ME.  misspeche, 
missespeche ; ( mis-1  + speech.']  A wrong 
speech;  evil  report;  defamation. 

Than  MeliorB  mekly  hire  maydenes  dede  calle, 

And  many  of  hire  meyne  for  drede  of  missespeche, 

And  went  ful  wistly  to  Will[i|ams  inne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1523. 
And  otherwise  of  no  mispeche 
My  conscience  for  to  seche. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  it 

misspell  (mis-spel'),  ®.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
spelled (sometimes  misspelt),  ppr.  misspelling. 
[<  mis-1  + spell"2.)  To  spell  incorrectly, 
misspelling  (mis-spel'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
misspell .]  A false  spelling;  false  orthography, 
misspend  (mis-spend'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
spent, ppr.  misspending.  [<  ME.  misspenden ; ( 
mis-1  + spend.)  To  spend  amiss;  make  a bad 
or  useless  expenditure  of;  waste:  as,  to  mis- 
spend time  or  money ; to  misspend  life. 

I haue  mysspendyd  my  yonge  age 
In  synne  and  wantonnehede  also. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  b’urnivall),  p.  174. 
We  shall  misspend 

The  time  of  action.  B.  J orison,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

misspenset  (mis-spens')i  »•  [Also  mispense, 
mispence;  < mis-1  + spense  {dispense).]  Wrong 
or  useless  expenditure ; waste ; ill  employment. 

If  your  negligence,  your  riotous  mis-spence  had  empaired 
your  estate,  then  Satan  had  impoverished  you. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  ii.  10. 
Their  mispence  of  money.  Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  ii. 
misspent  (mis-spent'),  p.  a.  Ill-spent;  badly 
or  uselessly  employed:  as,  misspent  time ; a mis- 
spent life. 

misstate  (mis-stat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
stated, ppr.  misstating.  [<  mis-1  + state,  v.)  To 
state  wrongly ; make  an  erroneous  representa- 
tion of:  as,  to  misstate  a question  in  debate, 
misstatement  (mis-stat'ment),  »i.  [<  misstate 

+ -ment.)  A wrong  statement;  an  erroneous 
account  or  relation:  as,  a misstatement  of  facts 
in  testimony,  or  of  accounts  in  a report. 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson  I think 
it  necessary  to  rectify  this  misstatement. 

Boswell,  Johnson,  tetat.  56. 

misstay  (mis-sta'),  v.i.  [(  mis-1  + stay1.]  Naut., 
to  miss  stays ; fail  of  goiDg  about  from  one  tack 
to  another : said  of  a sailing  vessel  when  tacking, 
misstep  (mis-step'), «.  [<  mis-1  + step, ».]  1.  A 
wrong  or  false  step. 

As  he  was  descending  a flight  of  stairs,  he  made  a mis- 
step, and  fell  headlong  down  five  or  six  stairs.  Prescott. 

2.  A mistake  in  conduct;  an  incautious  or  er- 
roneous act. 

misstep  (mis-step'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  misstep- 
ped,  pnr.  misstepping.  [<  ME.  missteppen;  ( 
mis-1  + step,  v.)  1.  To  make  a false  step; 

stumble. 

She  shall  not  with  hir  litell  to 
Missteppe,  but  he  seeth  it  all. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant. , v. 

2.  To  make  a mistake ; stray. 

The  Tree  of  Life  : true  name ; (alas  the  while !) 

Not  for  th’  effect  it  had,  but  should  haue  kept. 

If  Man  from  duty  never  had  mis  stept. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

missucceedt  (mis-snk-sed'),  v.  i.  [<  mis-1  + suc- 
ceed.] To  succeed  badly;  fail;  turn  out  ill. 

By  the  missucceeding  of  matters. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lincoln,  II.  270. 

missuccesst  (mis-suk-ses'),  n.  [(mis-1  + suc- 
cess.] Ill  success;  failure, 
missuggestiont  (mis-su-jes'chon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ suggestion .]  A wrong  or  evil  suggestion. 

These  cheaters,  . . . that  would  fain  win  you  from  us 
with  mere  tricks  of  missuggestion. 

Bp.  Hall,  To  a Worthy  Knight. 

missuit  (mis-sut'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + suit,  t).]  To 
be  unbecoming  to ; ill  become. 

In  a tone 

Missuiting  a great  man  most. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,  xviii. 

missummation  (mis-su-ma'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ summation .]  An  incorrect  summation  or 
addition. 

A missummedion  in  a fitted  account  coaid  hardly  have 
surprised  him  more  disagreeably.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  ii. 
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missupposal  (mis-su-po'zal),  n.  [<  mis-1  + sup- 
posal.J  An  erroneous  supposition.  [Rare.] 

In  this  case  the  act  [the  shooting  of  William  Rufus]  was 
mis-advised,  proceeding  on  the  mis-supposal  of  a preven- 
tive circumstance. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ix.  9. 
missuret,  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *missura,  ( mittere,  pp. 
missus,  send:  see  mission.]  A commission. 

This  current  parts  itself  into  two  rivulets  — a commis- 
sion, a commixtion:  the  missure,  “I  send  you,"  the  mix- 
ture, "as  lambs  among  wolves.” 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  110. 

missus,  n.  See  missis. 

misswayt  (mis-swa'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + sway,  ».] 
To  misgovern.  Davies. 

Through  mimvaying  it  seemed  to  decline. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  60. 

misswear  (mis-swar'),  v.  i.;  pret.  misswore,  pp. 
missworn,  ppr.  misswearing.  [<  mis-1  + swear.] 
To  swear  falsely, 
misswomant,  »•  See  miswoman. 
missy1  (mis'i),  a.  [(miss2  + -y1.]  Of  or  resem- 
bling a miss  or  young  lady  j characteristic  of 
young  misses ; sentimental. 

The  common  namby-pamby  little  missy  phrase,  "ladies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.” 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xxviii.  (Davies.) 

missy2  (mis'i),  n.  A diminutive  of  miss 2 : com- 
mon in  England  and  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

Send  your  dog  in,  missy;  . . . he  obeys  yon  like  a Chris- 
tian. R.  D.  Llackmore,  Erema,  xiv. 

Be  a good  child,  missy.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  L 
mist1  (mist),  n.  [<  ME.  mist,  ( AS.  mist,  dark- 
ness, dimness  (of  the  air),  also  dimness  of  sight 
(not  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘fog’  or  ‘vapor’),  = 
MD.  mist,  miest,  D.  mist,  darkness,  fog,  mist,  = 
LG.  mist  = Icel.  mistr  = Sw.  mist,  darkness, 
mist.  On  the  assumption  that  the  sense  ‘ vapor  ’ 
is  more  original,  the  word  has  been  identified 
with  OS.  mist  = D.  mist,  mest  = MLG.  miste, 
LG .mest,  mess  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  mist  = Dan. 
mist-  (in  mistbeerik,  a hotbed)  = Goth,  maihstus, 
dung,  connected  with  AS.  meox,  ME.  mix,  E. 
mixen,  dung  (see  mix2,  mixen),  Gr.  bjuxfy,  bpixfv, 
mist,  OBulg.  Russ,  migla,  Lith.  migla,  mist, 
Skt.  miliira,  a cloud,  meglta,  cloud,  mill,  rain, 
mist,  etc.,  from  a root  appearing  in  the  verb, 
AS.  rnigan  = D.  mijgen  = LG.  migen  = MLG. 
migen  = Icel.  miga  = L.  mingere  = Gr.  opixeiv 
— Lith.  mezhu,  urinate,  orig.  (as  in  the  above- 
cited  derivatives  meaning  ‘cloud,’  ‘mist,’  ‘rain,’ 
and  in  Skt.)  ‘sprinkle,’  ‘rain,’  = Skt.  milt,  uri- 
nate, sprinkle.]  1 . A cloud  consisting  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  a vast  number  of  minute  globules 
of  water,  and  resting  upon  tbe  ground;  fog. 

Tiler  was  such  a myst  that  a man  ooude  not  Be  ye  length 
of  a spere  before  him. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  IviiL 
Heavy  Mists  obscure  the  burd’ned  Air. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary- 

2.  Precipitation  consisting  of  extremely  fine 
droplets  of  water,  much  smaller  and  more  close- 
ly aggregated  than  in  rain : distinguished  from 
fog  in  that  the  droplets  are  larger  and  have  a 
perceptible  downward  motion.  In  a ship’s  log- 
book, abbreviated  m. 

The  mist  and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from 
a boundless  ocean.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 

The  rain  had  thinned  into  a fine  close  mist. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  13. 
A mist  is  much  wetter  to  the  feel  than  a fog. 

R.  H.  Scott. 

3.  Something  which  dims  or  darkens  and  ob- 
scures or  intercepts  physical  or  intellectual 
vision  like  a fog;  obscurity. 

These  prophetis  speken  so  in  myst, 

What  thei  mente  we  neuere  knewe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 
His  passion  cast  a mist  before  his  sense.  Dryden. 

Raising  mists  ouer  the  Scripture-sense,  which  thereby 
they  misse  and  cannot  finde.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  18. 

All  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  53. 

Where  there  is  a giddiness  in  the  head,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a mist  before  the  eyes.  South,  Works,  III.  ii. 
Scotch  mist,  a particularly  heavy  and  wetting  mist  like 
thatcommon  in  the  highlands  of  western  Scotland,  which 
is  notably  continuous,  dense,  and  penetrating ; also,  hu- 
morously, rain.=Syn.  1.  Fog,  Haze,  etc.-  See  rain. 
mist1  (mist),  v.  [<  ME.  *misten,  ( AS.  mistian, 
grow  dim  (=  D.  misten,  be  misty,  be  foggy), 
< mist,  darkness,  dimness : see  mist1,  n.  Hence 
freq.misHe2,  misle,  now  spelled  mizzle.)  I.  trans. 
To  cover  or  obscure  with  or  as  with  mist; 
elond;  obscure. 

Lend  me  a looking-glass ; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 

Why  then  she  lives.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  262. 


mistaken 

Whose  sense,  if  I haue  missed  or  misted  in  these  many 
words,  I craue  pardon.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  14. 

No  soft  bloom 

Misted  the  cheek.  Keats,  Lamia. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  misty  or  drizzling : as,  it 
mists.  [Colloq.] 

mist2.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  form  of  missed , 
preterit  and  past  participle  of  miss1. 
mista’en  (mis-tan'),  pp.  A contraction  of  mis- 
taken. 

This  dagger  hath  mista'en.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  3.  203. 

mistakable  (mis-ta/ka-bl),  a.  [<  mistake  + 

- able . ] That  may  be  mistaken ; liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

They  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  mistakable  numbers. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  1. 

mistake  (mis-tak'),  v pret.  mistook , pp.  mis- 
taken, ppr.  mistaking.  [<  ME.  mistaken , < Icel. 
mistaka,  take  wrongly,  make  a slip  (=  Sw.  miss- 
taga , make  a mistake),  < mis-,  wrongly,  4-  taka, 
take : see  mis-1  and  take.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  take 
wrongly;  appropriate  erroneously  or  through 
misapprehension . 

Like  a fair  house  built  on  another  man’s  ground ; so  that 
I have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking  the  place  where  I erect- 
ed it.  Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii  2.  225. 

Mistake  a cloak 
From  my  lord’s  back,  and  pawn  it. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

2.  To  take  or  choose  erroneously ; choose  amiss, 
as  between  alternatives;  regard  (something) 
as  other  than  it  is : as,  to  mistake  one’s  road  or 
bearings ; to  mistake  a fixed  star  for  a planet. 

You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  81. 
Reas’ning  at  ev’ry  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way. 

Cowper,  The  Doves. 
Men  are  apt  to  mistake  the  strength  of  their  feeling  for 
the  strength  of  their  argument. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  299. 

3.  To  take  in  a wrong  sense:  conceive  or 
understand  erroneously;  misunderstand  j mis- 
judge : as,  to  mistake  one’s  meaning  or  inten- 
tions. 

Sir,  we  shull  a-mende  to  yow  for  vs  and  for  oure  felowes 
alle  these  thinges,  with-oute  more  seyinge,  wher-of  we  haue 
a-gein  yow  mystaken,  wher-fore  we  be-seche  yow  of  par- 
don. Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  501. 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  ray  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  66. 
To  be  mistaken,  (a)  To  be  misunderstood,  misconceived, 
or  misapprehended.  (6)  To  make  a mistake ; be  in  error ; 
be  wrong ; misapprehend.— To  mistake  awayt,  to  take 
away  wrongly  or  improperly ; purloin.  See  def.  L 
Mistake  them  away, 

And  ask  a fee  for  coming?  Donne , Satires,  v. 
ii.  intrans.  If.  To  take  a wrong  part;  trans- 
gress. 

Ladyes,  I preye  ensample  takith, 

Ye  that  ageyns  youre  love  mistakith. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1. 1540. 

2.  To  err  in  advice,  opinion,  or  judgment;  be 
under  a misapprehension  or  misconception;  be 
unintentionally  in  error. 

If  I mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 59. 

mistake  (mis-tak'),  n . [=  Dan.  Sw.  misstag; 
from  the  verb.]  1 . An  error  in  action,  opinion, 
or  judgment;  especially,  misconception,  mis- 
apprehension, or  misunderstanding ; an  errone- 
ous view,  act,  or  omission,  arising  from  igno- 
rance, confusion,  misplaced  confidence,  etc. ; a 
slip ; a fault ; an  error ; a blunder. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understand- 
ing from  all  possibility  of  mistake.  Tillotson. 

But  what  is  commonly  said  of  Cedar,  that  the  Worm 
will  not  touch  it,  is  a mistake,  for  I have  seen  of  it  very 
much  worm  eaten.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  29. 

No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  which  looks  on  the 
Roman  plebs  as  the  low  multitude  of  a town. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  292. 
A sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and  respectable,  led  him 
| William  III.]  to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole 
life.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

2.  In  law,  an  erroneous  mental  conception  that 
influences  the  will  and  leads  to  action.  Pom- 
eroy. It  is  usually  considered  that  if  neglect  of  a legal 
duty  was  the  cause  it  deprives  the  error  of  the  character 
of  mistake  in  the  legal  sense.  See  accident,  2 (a).— And 
no  mistake,  unquestionably ; assuredly ; certainly ; with- 
out fail.  [Colloq.] 

I mean  to  go  along  all  square,  and  no  mistake.  Trollope. 
=Syn.  1.  Error,  Bull,  etc.  See  blunder. 
mistaken  (mis-ta'kn),  p.  a.  1 . Wrongly  taken ; 
misunderstood ; misconceived. 

So,  like  the  watchful  traveller 
That  by  the  moon’s  mistaken  light  did  rise. 

Lay  down  again,  and  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Redux,  1.  149. 


mistaken 
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entert,ail!ed’  apprehended,  re-  mister2  (mis'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  mister,  muster, 
ceived,  or  done:  marked  or  ehn.ra.pfA-ri'7o^  v»xr  _ ...  , . * 


ceived,  or  done;  marked  or  characterized  by 
mistake;  erroneous;  incorrect;  blundering: 
said  of  acts,  statements,  notions,  etc. 

The  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  sense. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

Lycurgus  . . . founded  his  whole  system  on  a mistaken 
principle.  Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  the  comparison  made 
by  some  of  those  who  have  regretted  Paganism  (Schiller, 
for  instance,  in  “ The  Gods  of  Greece  ”),  between  the  mel- 
ancholy of  Christianity  and  the  melancholy  whicn  is  the 
mark  of  old  age.  J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  145. 

3.  Having  made  a mistake ; laboring  under  a 
mistake;  in  error:  said  of  persons 


She,  mistaken , seems  to  dote  on  me. 

Shak. , T.  N., 


ii.  2.  ; 


I believe  him  mistaken,  altogether  mistalcen,  in  the  es- 
timates which  he  has  expressed. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  May  7,  1834. 

mistakenly  (mis-ta'kn-li),  adv.  By  mistake ; 
erroneously. 

mistaker  (mis-ta/ker),  n.  One  who  mistakes 
or  misunderstands. 

The  well-meaning  ignorance  of  some  mistakers. 

Bp.  Hall,  Apol.,  Adv’t  to  the  Reader. 

mistakingt  (mis-ta'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
mistake,  v.]  An  error;  a mistake. 

I have  done  thee  worthy  service, 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  248. 

The  way  to  find  out  the  Truth  is  by  others’  mistakings. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  112 


— v / 7 L ' "‘•■'ovvi  , ut  tfo  oor  , 

mystir,  mistere , misteir , mester , meister , mestier , 
< OF.  mestier , mester , trade,  calling,  occupation, 
need,  F.  metier  = Sp.  mester  = Pg.  mester  = It. 
mestierey  trade,  calling,  occupation,  < L.  minis- 
terium,  service,  office,  ministry:  see  ministry. 
Cf.  mistery* , mystery 2.]  If.  Trade ; mechanical 
occupation;  craft. 

In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a good  mister, 

He  was  a wel  good  wrighte,  a carpenter. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  613. 
Of  hem  that  ben  artificers, 

Whiche  vsen  craftes  and  misters, 

Whose  arte  is  cleped  mechanike. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 
2f.  Condition  in  life ; fortune. 

I noot  which  hath  the  wofullere  mester. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 482. 
3f.  Manner;  kind;  sort. 

But  telleth  me  what  mister  men  ye  been. 

Chaucet',  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  852. 
What  mister  thing  is  this?  let  me  survey  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  ii.  3. 

4.  Need;  necessity;  anything  necessary.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

Hit  may  wel  be  that  mester  were  his  mantyle  to  wassche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  342. 


mistle 

Thoughts  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  breast, 
Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  289. 
II.t  trans.  To  think  ill  of;  have  an  erroneous 
or  unfavorable  opinion  of. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 
Misthink  the  kiug,  and  not  be  satisfied  ! 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 108. 

misthoughtf  (mis-that'),  n.  [<  mis-1  + thought .] 
Erroneous  notion ; mistaken  opinion. 

But  I with  better  reason  him  aviz’d, 

And  shew  d him  how,  through  error  and  misthought 
Of  our  like  persons,  eath  to  be  disguiz  d, 

Or  his  exchange  or  freedom  might  be  wrought. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  58. 

misthrive  (mis-thriv'),  v.  i. ; pret.  misthrove 
(sometimes  misthrived ),  pp.  misthriven,  ppr.  mis- 
thriving.  [<  mis-1  + thrive .]  To  thrive  badly ; 
succeed  ill. 

misthrow  (mis-thro'),  V.  t.;  pret.  misthrew , pp. 
mis  thrown,  ppr.  misthrowing.  [<  ME.  misthrow - 
en  j < mis-1  + thrown,  t?.]  To  cast  wrongly  or 
amiss. 

Hast  thou  thyn  eie  ought  [var.  nought]  misthrowe? 

Gower , Conf.  Amant,  L 
mistic  (mis'tik),  n.  [Found  only  in  the  errone- 
ous spelling  my  stick;  < Sp.  mistico : see  mistico .] 

Sq.TYIO  qq  41)  a"  a -hi 


As  for  my  name,  it  mistreth  not  to  tell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  yii.  51. 


2.  To  be  in  necessitous  circumstances. 
To  be  necessary  or  indispensable. 


mistakinglyt  (mis-ta'king-li),  adv. 
ously;  falsely. 

mist-bow  (mist'bo),  n.  A white  rainbow  ob- 
served at  times  when  mist  or  fog  prevails ; a 
fog-bow. 

mist-colored  (mist'kul/''ord),  a.  Colorless  or 
nearly  so : as,  a mist-colored  leader  made  of  silk- 
worm gut  (a  favorite  leader  with  anglers).  " rnww. cj 

misteach  (mis-tech'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis-  ■ [Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
taught,  ppr.  misleading.  ’[<  ME.  mid?chTn<  W™  (mis-term [<w-i  + « 
AS.  mistcecan,  misteach,  < mis-  + tcecan,  teach:  J‘°  desiS^ate  wrongly;  miscall;  revile, 
see  mis-1  and  teach.']  To  teach  wrongly ; in- 
struct erroneously. 

More  shame  for  those  who  have  mistaught  them. 

Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

mistelf,  n.  See  mistle 1. 

mistellt  (mis-tel'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  mistellen;  as  mistershipt,  n 

mimllfin  lrinoriwnn+lTT 


Whan  he  com  nygh  he  kneweweU  his  vncie.and  saugh  ^istico. 

iat  he  hadde  grete  myster  of  socoure.  miStlC&lt,  (l.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mystical. 

mistico  (mis'ti-ko),  n.  [<  Sp.  mistico  = Cat. 
mistic,  mistech,  a vessel  (see  def.),  < Ar.  mestah, 
lit.  aflat  orplane ; cf.  mosattah,  adj.,  flat,  plane, 
sath,  a flat  roof.]  A small  coasting-vessel,  in 
character  between  a xebec  and  a felucca,  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
mistidet  (mis-t!d' ),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  mistiden,  < AS. 
mistidan,  turn  out  ill,  ( mis-  + tidan , happen 


that  he  hadde  grete  myster  of  socoure. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  476. 
Warld's  gear  was  henceforward  the  least  of  her  care,  nor 
was  it  likely  to  be  muckle  her  mister. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xliv. 

Errone-  mister2  (mis'ter),  v.  [<  mister 2,  «.]  I.  trans. 
To  occasion  loss  to. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  need;  require. 


see  mis-i  and  tide.]  1.  To  betide  amisiTor  ifi ; 


mis-1  H-  tell.]  To  tell  or  number  incorrectly. 

Their  prayers  are  by  the  dozen,  when,  if  they  miss-teU 
one,  they  thinke  all  the  rest  lost. 

Breton,  Strange  Newes,  p.  5.  {Davies.) 

That  Bizantian  Prince  that  did  mis-tdl 
A four-fould  Essence  in  the  onely  One. 

Sylvester,  Triumph  of  Faith,  i.  35. 

mistempert  (mis-tem'per),  V.  t.  [<  mis-1  + tem- 
per,  v.]  To  disturb ; disorder. 

This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 

Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1.  12. 

mistendet,  V.  t.  [ME.  mysetenten  ; appar.  < mis-1 
+ ten  ten,  tempt,  try:  see  tempt.  ] To  mistake. 

Syr  3e  haf  your  tale  myse-tente,  m 

To  say  your  perle  is  al  awaye, 

That  is  in  cofer,  so  comly  clente. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  257. 

mister1  (mis't&r),  n.  [Also  dial,  mester , meas- 
ter , < ME.  maister , mayster,  etc.,  whence  also  E. 
master,  of  which  mister  is  merely  a variant  form, 
now  differentiated  in  use:  see  master1.’]  1. 
Master:  a word  which  has  lost  its  real  mean- 
ing,  and  become  a mere  conventional  title: 
nearly  always  written  in  the  abbreviated  form 
(a)  Prefixed  to  the  name  of  a gentleman,  or  now,  by 
extension,  to  that  of  any  man,  as  a conventional  title  of 
address  or  mention.  [The  abbreviation  Mr.  (also  M.),  as 
found,  m books  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  for  some  time 
later,  is  to  be  read  Master.  (Compare  master l,  n.,  7.)  Mister 
is  simply  a weaker  form  of  Master.] 

Has  his  majesty  dubb’d  me  a Knight  for  you  to  make 
me  a Mister?  Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  i. 

You  will  come  down,  Mister  Bertram,  as  my  guest  to 
Wycombe  Hall? 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,  xiii. 
(6)  Prefixed  to  the  official  designation  of  certain  officers  or 
dignitaries  in  formal  address,  as  Mr.  President,  Mr  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Clerk. 

You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  113. 
2.  Sir : used  alone,  in  address,  when  the  man’s 
name  is  not  known : as,  mister,  you’ve  dropped 
your  gloves;  have  a paper,  mister?  [The  disap- 
pearance of  muster  and  mister,  and  the  restricted  and  ob- 
solescent  use  of  sir,  as  an  unaccompanied  term  of  address, 
and  the  like  facts  with  regard  to  mistress,  Mrs.,  and  madam , 
tend  to  deprive  the  English  language  of  polite  terms  of 
address  to  strangers.  Sir  and  madam  or  ma'am  as  direct 
terms  of  address  are  old-fashioned  and  obsolescent  in  or- 
dinary speech,  and  mister  and  lady  in  this  use  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  lower  classes.] 


World’s  exile  is  death ; then  banished 
Is  death  mis  termed.  Shak.,  R.  and  J. , iii.  3. 21. 
Not  mee  alone  did  he  reuile  and  dare  to  the  combat,  but 
glickt  at  Paphatchet  once  more,  and  mistermed  all  our 
other  Poets  and  writers  about  London. 

Nash,  Strange  Newes  (1592),  sig.  C 2,  3. 

A corruption  of  mistress -, 


-3.  happen  unfortunately.— 2.  To  suffer  misfor- 
tune. 

Atte  laste  he  shal  mishappe  and  mistide. 
term  v ] Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

’ ■ rnistigris  (mis'ti-gris),  n.  [<  F.  mistigri,  the 
knave  of  clubs.  This  card  was  one  of  the 
braggers  in  the  English  game  of  brag,  and 
when  the  French  began  to  play  poker  with  a 
joker  in  the  pack,  they  called  the  joker  misti- 
gris,  and  named  the  game  after  it.]  In  the 
United  States,  that  variety  of  poker  in  which 
a player  holding  the  joker  may  call  it  any- 
thing he  pleases,  two  queens  and  the  joker 
being  equal  to  three  queens.  Four  clubs  and 
the  joker  may  he  called  a flush, 
mistiheadt  (mis'ti-hed),  n.  [<  misty1  + -head.] 
Uncertainty;  obscurity;  mystery, 
mistily  (mis'ti-li),adr.  [<  ME.  mistily;  < misty 1 
+ 4y2.]  In  a misty  manner  ; dimly  ; obscurely, 
mistime  (mis-tlm'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  mystymen;  < 
mis-1  + time1.]  To  time  wrongly ; say  or  do 
inopportunely  or  out  of  season, 
mistimed  (mis-timd'),  a.  Ill-timed;  ill-adapted 
or  unsuited  to  the  occasion  or  circumstances ; 
inopportune ; unseasonable. 

This  mistimed  vaunt.  Scott. 

Millions  will  have  been  uselessly  squandered,  and  all 
because  of  mistimed  economy  and  crass  stupidity. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  405. 

mistiness  (mis'ti-nes),  n.  A condition  of  being 
misty;  obscurity:  as,  mistiness  of  weather; 
mistiness  of  ideas. 

For  the  mistiness  scattereth  and  breaketh  suddenly. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 91. 

mistiont,  n.  Same  as  mixtion. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting  from  their 
mistion,  produce  color.  Boyle,  Colours. 

mistitle  (mis-tl'tl),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  misfitted, 
ppr.  misfitting.  [<  mis-1  + title,  v.]  To  call  by 
a wrong  title  or  name. 

, Buchanan  writes  as  if  Ethelfrid,  assisted  by  Keanlin, 
M,st.flo™r  lEup,,tor,umc«i'stmum-).  , whom  he  mistitles  King  of  East-Saxons.  had  before  this 
a,  a flower.  time  a battel  with  Aidan.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

mistle1!  (mis'l),  n.  [Also  mistel;  < ME.  mistle, 
misttl,  < AS.  mistel,  bird-lime,  mistletoe  (L.  vis- 
cus)  (also  in  comp,  acmistel,  ‘ oak-mistle,’  and 
misteltan, mistletoe), alsobasil (L.  ocimum)  (also 
m comp,  eorthmistel,  ‘ earth-mistle,’  basil)  (= 
MD.  mistel  = OIIG.  misttl,  MUG.  G.  mistel  = Icel. 
mistil  = Sw.  Dan.  mistel,  mistletoe);  prob.,  with 
formative  -el,  < *mist,  bird-lime,  glue,  = OD. 
mest,  mist,  bird-lime,  glue,  also  dung,  D.  mest, 
dtmg:  see  mist1.  Hence,  in  comp.,  mistlethrush, 
mistletoe.]  1.  Bird-lime. — 2.  Mistletoe. 

If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare. 

Timer,  Husbandry.  (J.  at  ham.) 
Mistle  which  groweth  upon  apple-trees  and  crab-trees, 
is  a great  number  of  white  or  yealow  berries,  viscum 

Withdls,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p,  96.  (Mares.) 


Tamora.  How  now,  good  fellow!  wouldst  thou  speak  with 
us? 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be  emperial. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4.  40. 

misteryG,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mystery1. 
mistery2t  (mis'ter-i),  n.  See  mystery 2. 
mist-flower  (rnist'flou//er),  n.  A pretty  com- 
posite plant,  Eu- 
patorium  ccelesti- 
num,  found  in 
the  United 
States  from 
Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois 
southward,  oc- 
casionally culti- 
vated. Its  cymose 
blue  heads  suggest 
those  of  Ageratum, 
but  are  smaller  and 
not  so  rich. 

mistful  (mist'- 
ful),  a.  [<  mist1 
+ -ful.]  Cloud- 
ed or  dimmed 
with  or  as  if 
with  mist. 

I must  perforce 
compound 
With  mistful  eyes, 
or  they  will  issue 
too. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  6. 

[35. 

misthakelt,  n.  [ME.  mysthakel;  < mist1  + hakel, 
a cover:  see  mist1  and  hackle *1.]  A covering  of 
mist ; a cap  of  clouds. 

Mist  muged  on  the  mor,  malt  on  the  mountez ; 

Vch  hille  hade  a hatte,  a myst-hakel  huge. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2081. 

misthink  (mis-thingk'),  v.)  pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
thought, ppr.  misthinking.  [<  ME.  *misthinken, 
misthenchen;  < mis-1  + think1.]  I.  intrans.  To 
think  erroneously  or  unfavorably. 

Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  483. 

I hope  your  grace  will  not  mis  think  of  me. 

Chapman  (?),  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  2. 
Yes,  there  is  the  note  and  all  the  parts,  if  I misthink  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 


mistle 
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mistrial 


mistle2t,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  mizzle 1. 
mistlethrush  (mis '1-thrush),  n.  [Also  com- 
monly missel-thrush  ; formerly  also  miselthrush, 
missel-trush  ; so  called  because  it  is  fond  of  the 
berries  of  the  mistle  or  mistletoe ; < mistle 1 + 
thrush t.  Cf.  equiv.  G.  misteldrosscl  ( drossel  = E. 
throstle ) and  mistier. ] A species  of  thrush,  the 
Turdus  viscivorus,  common  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 


Mistlethrush  ( Turdus  viscivorus). 

rope,  and  some  parts  of  western  Asia  and  north- 
ern Africa.  Like  the  fieldfare,  mavis,  redwing,  black- 
bird, and  ring-ouzel,  it  is  an  abundant  and  well-known  Eng- 
lish thrush.  It  is  the  largest  European  bird  of  its  kind, 
measuring  from  11  to  11£  inches  in  length  and  about  19 J 
in  extent  of  wings.  The  form  is  stout,  and  the  coloration 
most  like  that  of  the  song -thrush,  T.  musicus.  The  upper 
parts  are  grayish-brown,  grayer  on  the  head,  and  of  a yel- 
lowish tinge  on  the  rump  ; there  is  a whitish  streak  from 
the  bill  over  the  eye,  and  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  black.  Also  called,  locally,  storm-cock , 
thrice- cock,  holmthrush,  screechthrush. 

We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush  called  the 
mi8el  thrush,  or  feeder  upon  miseltoe. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

mistletoe  (miz'-  or  mis'l-to),  n.  [Formerly  also 
misseltoe , misletoe , miseltoe , misleto , var.  missel- 
den,  misseldine,  miscleden ; < ME.  * mistelton  (?),  < 
AS.  misteltan , mistiltdn  (=  Icel.  mistilteinn = Dan. 
mistelten),  mistletoe,  < mis  tel , bird-lime,  also 
mistletoe,  and  basil,  + tan,  a twig : see  mistle 1 
and  tow2.  The  second  element,  having  passed 
out  of  common  use  as  a separate  word,  suffered 
alteration  to  -toe,  the  radical  final  n being  ap- 
par.  taken  as  the  old  plural  suffix  -w. ] 1 . A Eu- 
ropean plant,  Viscum  album,  of  the  family 
Loranthacese , growing  parasitically  on  various 
trees.  It  is  a jointed  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire  leaves,  and  small  yellowish-green  flowers, 
the  whole  forming  a pendent  bush,  which  is  covered  in 


Branch  of  Mistletoe  ( Viscum  album.),  with  fruits. 
a,  longitudinal  section  through  the  male  flower ; b,  the  female  inflo- 


rescence. 


winter  with  small  white  berries  containing  a glutinous 
substance.  The  shrub  is  said  to  be  disseminated  by  birds, 
which  eat  the  berries  and  disperse  the  undigested  seeds  in 
their  droppings.  It  is  found  on  a great  variety  of  trees, 
especially  the  apple-tree,  but  seldom  on  the  oak.  The 
mistletoe  (compare  def.  2)  was  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes  by  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  and 
was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Druids,  especially 
when  found  growing  on  the  oak.  Traces  of  this  old  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  mistletoe  still  survive  in  European 
countries,  as  in  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christ- 
mas. It  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  an  antispas- 
modic,  but  is  not  now  so  used.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  some  pharmaco-dynamic  properties. 


Like  som  rare  Fruit-Tree  over-topt  with  spight 
Of  Briers  and  Bushes  . . . 

Till  choakt  withall,  it  dies  as  they  do  growe, 

And  beareth  nought  but  Moss  and  Misseltoe. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 
The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall, 

The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak-wall. 

T.  H.  Bayly,  The  Mistletoe  Bough. 

2.  A plant  of  some  other  species  of  Viscum,  or 
of  one  of  the  genera  Lorantlius,  Phoradendron , 
and  Razoumofskya,  their  species  almost  all  hav- 
ing the  same  parasitic  habit.  The  mistletoe  ( Vis- 
cum) mentioned  by  Latin  writers  in  their  account  of  the 
Druids  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  Loranthus  Euro - 
pseus  of  southern  Europe,  which  grows  on  Quercus  Cerris 
and  Q.  pubescens.  The  mistletoe  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  Phoradendron  Jlavescens,  common  on  various 
trees,  especially  the  tupelo  and  red  maple.  See  gad-bush. 

mistlike  (mist'lik),  adv.  [<  mist1  + like2.]  In 
the  manner  of  a mist. 

Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  73. 

mistradition  (mis-tra-dish'on),  ».  [<  mis-1  + 

tradition .]  A wrong  or  false  tradition;  mis- 
applied tradition. 

The  huge  corruptions  of  the  Church, 

Monsters  of  mistradition. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iv.  2. 

mistrain  (mis-tran'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + train.] 
To  train  or  educate  amiss. 

With  corruptfull  brybes  is  to  untruth  mis-trayned. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  54. 

mistral  (mis'tral),  n.  [<  F.  mistral  = Sp.  mis- 
tral, < Pr.  mistral,  OPr.  maestral,  lit.  ‘the  mas- 
ter-wind/ < maestre , master,  < L.  magister,  mas- 
ter: see  master L]  In  southern  France  and  vi- 
cinity, a cold  and  dry  northerly  wind  which 
blows  in  furious  gusts  from  time  to  time  in  much 
of  that  region,  notably  in  winter.  The  mistral 
derives  its  peculiar  properties  from  its  slow  descent  to 
the  Mediterranean  ; it  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  but  is  strongest  and  most 
frequent  over  Provence,  and  especially  in  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone.  Also  written  maestral. 

When  the  Mistral  blows,  the  sky  is  almost  always  blue 
and  cloudless,  and  the  air  very  dry ; the  contrast  between 
the  prevailing  sunshine  and  the  piercing  cold  of  the  wind 
is  very  striking.  In  the  Rhone  valley  every  second  day  is 
a Mistral  day ; in  Marseilles  it  blows  175  days  in  the  year. 

Fischer. 

It  is  only  truth  to  say,  however,  that  the  mistral , an  odi- 
ous, cold,  cutting  northeast  wind,  blows  herein  the  winter, 
and  gives  Avignon  a bad  name. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  L 

mistranscription  (mis-tran-skrip'shon),  n.  [< 
mis- 1 + transcription.']  A wrong  or  imperfect 
transcription ; a faulty  copy. 

A mistake  arising  from  the  mistranscription  of  the  title. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  219. 

mistranslate  (mis-trans-la.t'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mistranslated,  ppr.  mistranslating.  [<  mis- 1 
+ translate.]  To  translate  erroneously. 

Eusebius  by  them  misse-translated. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  i.  § 25. 

mistranslation  (mis-trans-la'shon),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ translation.]  An  erroneous  translation  or 
version. 

mistransportt  (mis-trans-port'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1 
+ transport.]  To  mislead  by  passion  or  strong 
feeling. 

And  can  ye  then  with  patience  think  that  any  ingenuous 
Christian  should  be  so  farre  mis-transported  as  to  condemn 
a good  prayer  because,  as  it  is  in  his  heart,  so  is  it  in  his 
book  too?  Bp.  Hall,  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 

mistreadingt  (mis-tred'ing),  n-  [<  mis-1  + 
treading.]  A wrong  treading  or  going;  hence, 
a false  step;  an  evil  course. 

But  thou  dost  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark’d 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven 
To  punish  my  mistreadings. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 11. 

mistreat  (mis-tret'),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  + treat,  v.] 
To  treat  badly;  maltreat;  abuse.  [Bare.] 

A poor  mistreated  democratic  beast. 

Southey,  Nondescripts,  iv.  (Davies.) 

mistreatment  (mis-tret'ment),  n.  [<  mis-1 
+ treatment .]  Wrong  or  unkind  treatment; 

*abuse. 

mistress  (mis'tres),  n.  [Formerly  also  mistres , 
mistris,  misteris ; < ME.  maistresse,  mastresse,  < 
OF.  maistresse,  F.  maitresse  = It.  maestressa , < 
ML.  magistressa , magistrissa,  magistrix  (for  L. 
magistral,  fern,  of  L.  magister,  master,  chief: 
see  mister1,  master1.  In  familiar  use  the  word 
has  been  contracted  to  missis  or  missus,  a form 
regarded  as  vulgar  except  when  written  Mrs. 
and  used  as  a title,  correlated  to  Mr. : see  missis. 
The  term  is  also  abbreviated  Miss,  esp.  as  a title, 
now  of  different  signification  from  Mrs. : see 
miss 2.]  1.  A woman  who  has  authority  or  pow- 
er of  control,  as  over  a house  or  over  other  per- 
sons ; a female  head,  chief,  or  director ; a wo- 


man who  is  served  by  or  has  the  ordering  of 
others : the  feminine  correlative  of  master:  as, 
the  mistress  of  a family  or  of  a school.  It  is 
also  extended  to  things  which  are  spoken  of  as 
feminine. 

The  same  seruauntes  do  werke  not  to  the  only  vse  of  his 
said  Mastresse,  but  to  his  or  their  owne  use. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33a 

Vertue  once  made  that  contrie  Mistres  ouer  all  the 
worlde.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  72. 

That  prudent  Pallas,  Albions  Misteris, 

That  Great  Eliza. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait. 

Pope , Iliad,  iii.  52a 

At  7 the  Children  are  set  to  work ; 20  under  a Mistress 
to  spin  Wool  and  Flax,  to  Knit  Stockings. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[IL  251. 

2.  A title  of  address  or  term  of  courtesy  near- 
ly equivalent  to  madam,  formerly  applied  to 
any  woman  or  girl,  but  now  chiefly  and  specifi- 
cally to  married  women,  written  in  the  abbre- 
viated form  Mrs . (now  pronounced  mis'ez),  and 
used  before  personal  names.  In  English  law 
it  is  the  proper  style  of  the  wife  of  an  esquire 
or  gentleman.  See  miss' 2. 

’Tis  well,  mistress ; your  choice  agrees  with  mine. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  5. 18. 

If  Mr.  Bicker8taff  marries  a child  of  any  of  his  old  com- 
panions, I hope  mine  shall  have  the  preference : there  is 
Mrs.  Mary  is  now  sixteen.  Steele,  Tatler. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 

Cowper , John  Gilpin. 

In  1834,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Ha*nah  More  [unmarried]  . . . were  published. 

Chambers,  Eng.  Literature  (ed.  Carruthers),  VI.  335. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  later  poems  chiefly  concerned  public 
affairs.  Diet.  Nat  Biog.,  VII.  8L 

3.  A woman  who  has  mastered  any  art  or 
branch  of  study : used  also  of  things. 

Rest,  then,  assur’d, 

I am  the  mistress  of  my  art,  and  fear  not. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  ii.  1. 

The  mind  of  man  is  in  the  duties  of  religion  so  little 
mistress  of  strict  attention,  so  unable  to  fix  itself  steadily 
even  on  God.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xix. 

A letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves 
mistresses  of  Wingate’s  Arithmetic.  Addison,  Spectator. 

4.  A woman  who  is  beloved  and  courted;  a 
woman  who  has  command  over  a lover’s  heart ; 
a sweetheart : now  used  only  in  poetic  language 
or  as  an  archaism. 

0 ! mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 

0 ! stay  and  hear;  your  true  love ’s  coming. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  40. 

5.  A woman  who  illicitly  occupies  the  place  of 
a wife. 

Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man  ! go  to  your  mistresses,  and  leave 
your  poor  wife  to  her  miseries.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  i 
But  soon,  his  wrath  being  o’er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  iv. 
6f.  In  the  game  of  bowls,  the  small  ball  at  which 
the  players  aim;  the  jack. 

Zelmane  vsing  her  owne  byas,  to  bowl  neer  the  mistresse 
of  her  owne  thoughts.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

There ’s  three  rubs  gone,  I ’ve  a clear  way  to  the  mistress. 

Middleton , No  Wit  Like  a Woman’s,  ii.  3. 

mistress  (mis'tres),  v.  [<  mistress,  n.]  I.f  in- 
trans.  To  attend  as  a lover  upon  a mistress; 
pay  court  to  women. 

The  idleness,  which  yet  thou  canst  not  flie 

By  dressing,  mistressing,  and  complement. 

G.  Herbert,  Church  Porch,  st.  14. 

ii.  trans.  To  become  mistress  of.  [Rare.] 

This  one  is  a first-rate  gilder,  she  mistressed  it  entirely 
in  three  days. 

C.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  xlii.  (Davies.) 

mistresslyt  (mis'tres-li),  a.  [<  mistress  4-  -ly1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a mistress,  as  of  a household. 

Will  he  take  from  me  the  mistressly  management,  which 
I had  not  faultily  discharged  ? 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  298.  (Davies.) 

mistress-ship  (mis'tres-ship),  n.  [<  mistress 
+ -ship.]  1.  Buie  or  dominion  of  one  wbo  is 
mistress ; authority  exercised  by  a woman. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a mistress-ship  over  the  rest, 
or  make  herself  a queen  over  them. 

Bp.  Hall,  Resolutions  for  Religion,  § 11. 

2f.  Ladyship : a style  of  address,  preceded  by 
a possessive  pronoun : as,  vour  mistress-ship. 
mistrial  (mis-tri'al),  n.  [<  mis-1  + trial.’]  In 
law : (a)  A trial  the  result  of  which  is  vitiated 
by  errors,  as  by  disqualification  in  a juror  or 
in  the  judge. 

The  law  here  grants  a mistrial  for  inebriety  among  the 
jurors,  but  sees  no  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  alco- 
holic insanity  of  the  accused. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  27a 


mistrial 

(6)  More  loosely,  an  inconclusive  trial ; a trial 
that  fails  to  issue  in  a decision,  as  where  the 
jury  cannot  agree. 

If  there  had  been  a mistrial,  the  colored  jurymen  voting 
to  acquit  and  the  white  jurymen  to  convict,  etc. 

Philadelphia  Press , July  1,  1889. 

mist-rick  (mist'rik),  n.  [<  mist  + *rick  (?) 
for  reek , vapor.]  A dense  mist.  [Australia.] 
The  dawn  at  “Morrabinda  ” was  a mist-rick  dull  and 
dense,  the  sunrise  was  a sullen,  sluggish  lamp. 

Contemporary  liev.,  III.  405. 

mistristt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  mistrust. 
mistrowt,  V.  [<  ME.  mistrowen,  < AS.  *mistreo- 
wian , mistnwan  (=  OHG.  missatruen , MHG. 
missetrouen,  G.  misstrauen  = Icel.  mistrua),  mis- 
trow,  mistrust;  < mis-1  4-  tredwian , treowan , 
trow:  see  mis-1  and  trow.]  I,  intrans.  To  dis- 
trust; doubt. 

And  in  thaire  hertes  thai  bigan 
To  be  mis-trowand  ilka  man 
To  God  thai  groched  al  bidene. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 
ge  no  more  so  mistrowand , 

But  trowe  trewly. 

York  Plays,  p.  454. 

But  our  Lady  was  evyr  stedfast  in  the  feit, 

And  mystrowid  not  of  hi3  resureccion. 

MS.  Laud.  415,  f.  42.  ( Halliwell .) 

n.  trans.  To  doubt ; mistrust. 

“Yef  this  be  so,”  quod  the  luge,  “neuer  shall  I mys- 
trowe  the."  merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  21. 

mistrowt,  ».  [X  ME.  mistrowe;  < mistrow,  v.] 
Mistrust.  William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 
1.3314. 

mistrowingt,  n.  [<  ME.  mistrowynge;  verbal 
n.  of  mistrow,  r .]  Distrust;  suspicion. 

For  espy  all  and  mistrowynges, 

Thei  did  than  such  thynges 
That  every  man  might  other  know. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

mistrust  (mis-trust'),  n.  [<  ME.  mistrost,  mis- 
tristc  (=  MD.  mistroost  = OHG.  missetrost );  < 
mis- 1 4-  trust. ] Lack  of  trust  or  confidence; 
suspicion. 

Your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a traitor. 

Shak .,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  58. 
On  mistrust  that  the  Nations  beyond  Bodotria  would 
generally  rise,  and  forelay  the  passages  by  land,  he  caused 
his  Fleet,  makeing  a great  shew,  to  bear  along  the  Coast. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

mistrust  (mis-trust'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *mistrusten, 
mistrysten,  mistristen;  < mis- 1 + trust,  «.]  1.  To 
suspect ; doubt ; regard  with  suspicion  or  jeal- 
ousy. 

For  though  a man  be  falle  in  jalous  rage, 
bet  maken  with  this  water  his  potage, 

And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistriste. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  L 83. 
Mystruste  not  thy  frende  for  none  accusement 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  332. 
I will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5. 141. 
I am  ever  ready  to  mistrust  a promising  title. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 
2.  To  suspect;  apprehend:  said  of  a fact  or 
circumstance. 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 

Which  I mistrusted  not. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  b 189. 

mistruster  (mis-trus't&r),  n.  One  who  mis- 
trusts. Milton. 

You  inhdelles  and  mistrusters  of  God. 

Barnes,  Works,  p.  354. 

mistrustful  (mis-trust'ful),  a.  [<  mistrust,  n., 
+ -ful.]  Having  mistrust;  wanting  trust  or 
confidence;  suspicious;  doubting:  as,  a mis- 
trustful spirit. 

In  ordinary  conferences  easie  and  apert,  in  conuersation 
simple,  in  capitulation  subtiU  and  mistrustfull. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  246. 

I hold  it  cowardice 

To  rest  mistrustful  where  a noble  heart 
Hath  pawn’d  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  8. 
mistrustfully  (mis-trust'ful-i),  aclv.  In  a mis- 
trustful manner;  with  misgiving,  suspicion,  or 
doubt. 

mistrustfulness  (mis-trust'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  mistrustful ; suspicion ; 
doubt. 

mistrustless  (mis-trust'les),  a.  [<  mistrust, 

+ -less.]  Unsuspecting;  unsuspicious. 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith,  Hes.  Vil.,  1.  27. 
mistryst1,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mistrust. 
mistryst3  (mis-trist'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + tryst. 
Cf . mistrust.]  To  disappoint  by  failing  to  keep 
an  engagement;  bring  into  trouble  or  confusion 
by  disappointing;  deceive;  use  ill.  [Scotch.] 
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They  are  sair  mistrysted  yonder  in  their  Parliament 
House.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xiv. 

mist-tree  (mist'tre),  n.  See  Litsea  and  Rhus. 
mistune  (mis-tun'),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  mistuned, 
ppr.  mistuning.  [<  mis- 1 + tune,  v.]  1 . To  tune 
incorrectly. 

My  instrument  mystunyd  shall  hurt  a trew  song. 

Skelton , A Claricorde. 
Oft  from  the  body,  by  long  ails  mistuned, 

These  evils  sprung. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

2.  To  sing  out  of  tune. 

While  hymn  mistuned  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. 

Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  28. 

misturnt  (mis-tern'),  v.  [<  ME.  misturnen,  mis- 
tournen,  mistornen;  < mis- 1 4-  turn,  t\]  I.  trans. 
To  turn  aside  wrongly ; pervert. 

Naturel  entencyon  ledith  yow  to  thilke  verray  good,  hut 
many  manere  errours  mistorneth  yow  therefro. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  iii.  prose  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  wrong. 

And  whan  this  littel  worlde  mistoumeth, 

The  great  worlde  all  overtorneth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

mistus,  mixtus  (mis'-,  miks'tus),  n.  [<  L.  mis- 
tus,  mixtus,  a mixing,  mingling,  < miscere,  pp. 
mistus,  mixtus,  mix : see  mix1.]  In  hot.,  a cross- 
breed. Gray.  See  cross1,  11. 
mistutor  (mis-tu'tor),  v.  t.  [<  mis-1  4-  tutor, ».] 
To  instruct  amiss." 

Gay  mistutored  youths,  who  ne’er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom’s  door. 

T.  Edwards,  Sonnets,  xxviii.,  To  G.  Onslow. 

misty  (mis'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  misty,  my sty , < AS. 
mis  tig,  misty,  dark  (=  MD.  mistigh  = MLG. 
mistich,  foggy),  < mist,  darkness:  see  mist1,  n.] 

1.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  mist; 
overspread  with  mist:  as,  misty  weather;  a 
misty  atmosphere ; a misty  day. 

For  I have  seyn  of  a ful  mysty  morwe 
Folwen  ful  oft  a merye  someres  day. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1060. 
Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  10. 

2.  Dim,  obscure,  or  clouded,  as  if  by  mist; 
hence,  confused;  not  perspicuous:  as,  misty 
sight;  a misty  writer  or  treatise;  a misty  ex- 
planation. 

Blind  were  those  eyes,  saw  not  how  bright  did  shine 
Through  flesh’s  misty  veil  those  beams  divine. 

Donne,  On  Mrs.  Boulstred. 
To  be  misty  is  not  to  be  mystic. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  201. 

misunderstand  (mis-im-der-stand').  v.  tr,  pret. 
and  pp.  misunderstood , ppr.  misunderstanding. 
[<  mis-1  + understand.']  1.  To  understand 
amiss;  attach  a false  meaning  to;  take  in  a 
wrong  sense;  misconceive;  interpret  or  ex- 
plain to  one’s  self  erroneously. 

What ! will  some  men  say,  shall  a man  be  ruined  eter- 
nally for  a misunderstood  place  o>  Scripture? 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xi. 
This,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader  very  much 
mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Locke. 

Rude  America,  with  her  . . . misunderstood  yearning 
for  a rightful  share  of  the  culture  and  beauty  of  the  older 
world.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  389. 

2.  To  fail  to  understand  (a  person  with  refer- 
ence to  his  words  or  actions) : as,  I misunder- 
stood you.  = Syn.  To  misapprehend. 

misunderstanderf  (mis-un-der-stan'd6r),  n. 
One  who  misunderstands. 

But  diuers  and  many  texts  . . . semed  unto  the  miss- 
vnderstanders  to  speake  against  purgatory. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  324. 

misunderstanding  (mis-un-der-stan'ding),  n. 
[Verbal  n.  of  misunderstand,  v.]  1 . Mistake  as 

to  the  meaning  of  something;  misconception; 
erroneous  interpretation. 

Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a word  has  scattered 
and  destroyed  those  who  have  been  in  possession  of  vic- 
tor South,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

You  see  how  clearly  I have  endeavoured  to  explicate  this 
harmlesse  position ; yet  I perceive  some  tough  misunder- 
standings will  not  be  satisfied. 

Bp.  Hall,  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
2.  A disagreement ; difference ; dissension ; 
quarrel. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  misunder- 
standings among  friends.  Swift. 

misusage  (mis-u'zaj),  n.  [<  OF.  mesusage  (F. 
mesusage),  misusage,  < mesuser,  misuse:  see 
misuse , v.]  Ill  usage  ; bad  treatment ; abuse. 

The  fame  of  their  misusage  so  prevented  them  that  the 
people  of  that  place  also,  offended  thereby,  would  bring 
in  no  wares.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  21. 
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misusancet,  n.  [<  OF.  mesusance , misusage,  < 
mesuser,  misuse:  see  misuse , v.,  and  cf.  usance.] 
Ill  treatment ; misuse. 

He  had  chafed  at  their  misusante. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  202.  (Davies.) 

misuse  (mis-uz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  misused, 
ppr.  misusing.  [<  ME.  misusen , miseusen,  < OF. 
mesuser , mesuzer  (F.  misuser),  < mes-  + user, 
use:  see  mis-2  and  use , v.]  1.  To  treat  or  use 

improperly;  apply  to  an  improper  purpose; 
make  a false  or  improper  use  of. 

Me  thinketh  these  wordes  thou  misusest. 

Gower,  Coni.  Amant,  v. 
Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush’d  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton , Comus,  L 47. 
2.  To  use  or  treat  badly;  abuse  or  maltreat  in 
act  or  speech. 

Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet ! we  cannot  misuse  him 
enough.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  105. 

He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 
That  pilgrims  did  misuse. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii. 
=Syn . Abuse,  Misuse.  See  abuse. 

misuse  (mis-us'),  n.  [<  ME.  misuse,  < OF.  mesus , 
mesuis,  mesuz , ill  use,  < mes-  + us,  use : see  mis-2 
and  use , n.]  1 . Improper  use ; misapplication ; 
employment  in  a wrong  way  or  to  a bad  pur- 
pose; perversion. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  the  understanding, 
the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical  writers  would  dis- 
cover, and  that  in  words  little  suspected  of  any  such  mis- 

Locke. 

After  the  misuse  of  the  one  talent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Con t.,  Veil  of  Moses. 
2.  Abuse;  ill  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse  . . . 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 

Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  43. 
= Syn.  1.  Perversion,  profanation,  prostitution.  See 
abuse , v.  t. 

misusementt  (mis-uz'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  mes- 
usement,  < mesuser,  misuse:  see  misuse,  v.,  and 
-merit.]  The  act  of  misusing ; misuse;  abuse. 

And  Darina  coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded  but  that 
shee  was  slayn  because  she  would  not  consent  to  her  mix- 
nxemcul.  J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtins,  fol.  82. 

misuser  (rnis-u'zer),  n.  [<  misuse,  v.,  4-  -er1.] 
1.  One  who  misuses;  one  who  uses  incorrect- 
ly-— 2.  In  law,  abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit 
such  as  may  cause  its  forfeiture. 

An  office,  either  public  or  private,  may  be  forfeited  by 
. . . mis-mer  or  abuse,  as  if  a judge  takes  a bribe,  or  a 
park-keeper  kills  deer  without  authority. 

Elackstone,  Com.,  II.  x. 
misvalue  (mis-val'u),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
valued,  ppr.  misvaluing.  [<  mis-1  4-  value,  ».] 
To  value  falsely  or  too  little;  misesteem;  un- 
derrate. 

I am  so  yong,  I dread  my  warke 
Wot  be  misvalued  both  of  old  and  yong. 

IF.  Browne,  Young  Willie  and  Old  Wemock. 

misventure  (mis-ven'tur),  n.  [<  mis-1  4-  ven- 
ture. Cf.  misadventure .]  An  unfortunate  ven- 
ture; a misadventure. 

All  friends  were  touched  with  a kind  of . . . joy  to  see, 
as  I said,  the  color  of  J ack’s  money,  after  so  many  misven- 
tures  and  foiled  struggles.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

misventurous  (mis-ven'tur-us),  a.  [<  mis- 1 + 
venturous.]  Wanting  boldness  or  daring;  tim- 
orous; fearful. 

Misventurous  Irishwomen,  giving  up  their  plan  of  emi- 
gration. Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  20. 

misvouchKmis-vouch'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 4-  vouch.] 
To  vouch  or  allege  falsely. 

That  very  text  or  saying  ...  is  mimouched. 

Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Britain, 
miswander  (mis-won'dfir),  v.  i.  [ME.  miswan- 
deren;  < mis-1  + wander.]  To  wander;  stray. 

The  miswandrynge  errour  misiedeth  hem  into  false 
goodes.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  2. 

miswayt  (mis-wa'),  n.  [ME.  miswaie;  < mis- 1 
4-  way.]  A wrong  path. 

Whoso  that  sekith  soth  by  a deep  thoght  and  coveytetli 
nat  to  ben  deBeyvyd  by  no  mys  weyes,  lat  him  roilen  and 
t^enden  withinne  hymself  the  lyht  of  his  inward  syhte. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  11. 
miswayt,  adv.  [ME.  mysuey  ; adverbial  use  of 
misway,n.]  Wrong;  wrongly;  amiss;  astrajq 
hove  makith  alle  to  goon  myswey. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4766. 

misweart  (mis-war'),  V.  i.  [<  mis-1  4-  wear1.] 
To  wear  ill;  prove  bad  on  wearing.  See  quo- 
tation under  miswork,  v.  t. 
miswedt  (mis-wed'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 4-  wed.]  To 
wed  unsuitably.  Milton. 
misweent  (mis-wen'),  v.  i.  and  t.  [<  mis-1  4- 
ween.]  To  misjudge ; distrust. 
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Full  happie  man  (mmoeening  much)  was  hee. 

So  rich  a spoile  within  his  power  to  see. 

Spenser , Astrophel,  1.  100. 

miswendt  (mis-wend'),  v.  i . [<  ME.  miswenden , 

< AS.  misicendan  (=  OHG.  missawentjan,  MHG. 
missewenden),  turn  wrong,  pervert,  go  wrong,  < 
mis-  + wendan,  turn,  go:  see  mis-1  and  wend1.'] 
To  go  wrong;  wander;  stray. 

And  eche  in  his  complainte  telleth 
How  that  the  worlde  is  miswerd. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswendt. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  128. 

miswint,  v.  t.  [ME.  miswinnan ; < mis-1  -f  win.] 
To  obtain  by  fraud  or  cheating. 

For-thy  he  eet  mete  of  more  cost,  mortrewes  and  potages. 
Of  that  that  men  myswonne  thei  maden  hem  wel  at  ese. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  48. 

miswitt,  v.  t.  [ME.  miswiten ; < mis-1  4*  wit1, 
v.]  To  know  ill. 

miswivet,  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  ME.  miswiven ; < mis-1 
+ wive.]  To  many  unsuitably, 
miswomant,  w.  [Formerly  also  misswoman ; < 
mis-1  + woman.]  An  evil  woman ; a temptress. 
Fly  the  miswoman,  least  she  thee  deceiue. 

Remedy  of  Love,  1.  148. 

miswontingt,  n.  [<  mis-1  + wonting.]  Disuse ; 
want  of  practice. 

These  feeble  beginnings  of  luke  warme  grace  ...  by 
miswontiny  perish.  Bp.  Hall , Divine  Meditation,  vii. 

mis-wordt  (mis-werd'),  n.  [<  ME.  misword  (= 
MHG.  mis-wort );  < mis-1  + word.  J 1.  A curse. 
— 2.  A word  uttered  amiss. 

The  Tyrants  sword 

Is  not  made  drunk  with  bloud  tor  a Miss-word. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s Weeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 

misworkf,  v.  [<  ME.  miswerken , miswerchen;  < 
mis-1  + work , v.]  I.  intrans.  To  work  or  do  ill. 
Cheresche  here  & chaste  gif  that  chaunce  falles 
That  sche  wold  miswerche  wrongli  any  time. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5148. 

ii.  trans . To  do  or  make  badly. 

Which  law  [5  Eliz.,  c.  4],  being  generally  transgressed, 
makes  the  people  buy  in  effect  chaff  for  corn ; for  that 
which  is  miswrought  will  miswear.  Bacon,  J udicial  Charge. 

misworship  (mis-w6r'ship),  n.  [<  mis-1  4-  wor- 
ship, n.]  Worship  of  a wrong  object;  false 
worship. 

In  respect  of  misworship,  he  was  the  son  of  the  first  Jere- 
boham,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

Bp.  llall,  Joash  with  Elisha  Dying. 
Such  hideous  jungle  of  misworships,  misbeliefs,  men 
made  as  we  are  did  actually  hold  by  and  live'at  home  in. 

Carlyle. 

misworship  (mis-wer'ship),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misivorsliiped  or  misworsliipped,  ppr.  misworship- 
ing  or  mis  worshipping.  [<  mis- J + worship,  v.] 
To  worship  wrongly  or  improperly. 

There  are  not  wanting  nations  . . . which  have  mis- 
worshipped  it  [the  heaven]  for  their  God. 

Bp.  Hall,  Soul’s  Farewell  to  Earth,  § 3. 

misworshiper,  misworshipper  (mis-wer'ship- 
er),  ».  One  who  misworships. 

God  is  made  mir  idol,  and  we  the  misworshippers  of  him. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  1040. 

miswrencht  (mis-reneh'),  v.  t.  [<  mis- 1 + 
wrench,  v.]  To  twist  or  turn  out  of  the  right 
course. 

The  wardes  of  the  chirche  key 
Through  mishandlinge  ben  misu/reint. 

Qower , Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

miswrite  (mis-nt'),  v.  t. ; pret.  miswrote , pp. 
miswritten,  ppr.  miswriting.  [<  ME.  miswritcn, 

< AS.  miswritan,  write  wrongly,  < mis-,  wrong- 
ly, 4-  writan , write : see  mis-1  and  ivrite.]  To 
write  incorrectly;  make  a mistake  in  writing. 
Chaucer. 

He  [Josephus]  did  mis-urrite  some  number  of  the  years. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  xxii.  § 6. 
But  the  manuscript  is  all  in  one  simple,  undisguised, 
feminine  handwriting,  and  with  no  interlineation  save 
only  here  and  there  the  correction  of  a miswritten  word. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  799. 

miswrought  (mis-rat'),  a.  [<  mis-1  + wrought.'] 
Badly  doue.  Bacon. 

rnisy  (mis'i),  n.  [Also  missy;  < F.  misy,  < L. 
misy,  < Gr.  plan,  au  ore  supposed  to  be  cop- 
peras; perhaps  of  Egyptian  origin.]  A sul- 
phur-yellow mineral  occurring  in  loose  aggre- 
gations of  small  crystalline  scales.  It  consists 
of  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  pyrite.  Also  called  yellow  copperas  and 
copiapite. 

misyoke  (mis-yok'),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misyoked,  ppr.  misyoking.  [<  mis-1  + yoke,  v.] 
To  yoke  or  join  unsuitably. 

Perpetually  and  finally  hindered  in  wedlock,  by  mis- 
yoking with  a diversity  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Hilton,  Divorce,  ii.  19. 
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miszealous  (mis-zel'us),  a.  [<  mis-1  + zeal- 
ous.] Actuated  by  false  zeal. 

Go  on  now,  ye  miszealous  spirits. 

Bp.  Hall,  Noah’s  Dove. 

mit,  n.  See  mitt. 

mita  (rne'ta),  m.  [Sp.,  a tribute,  payment:  see 
mite2.]  Forced  labor  in  mines,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories to  which  the  Indians  of  Peru  were  for- 
merly subjected.  One  seventh  of  the  male  population 
were  subject  to  service  for  a year,  for  which  they  were 
to  be  paid,  but  they  could  not  be  taken  beyond  a specified 
distance  from  their  homes. 

mitainet,  n-  A Middle  English  form  of  mitten. 
mitcal  (mit-kal' ),  n.  Same  as  miskal. 
mitcht,  n.  [<  ME.  micche,  mycche,  miche  (cf.  MD. 
MLG.  micke),  < OF.  miche  = Pr.  mica,  micha,  a 
small  loaf  of  bread,  lit.  a crumb,  < L.  mica,  a 
crumb:  see  mica1,  mie.]  A loaf  of  bread. 

He  that  hath  mycch.es  tweyne, 

Ne  value  in  his  demeigne, 

Lyveth  more  at  ese,  and  more  is  riche, 

Than  doth  he  that  is  chiche. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6685. 

mitch-board  (mich'bord),  n.  Naut.,  a crutch 
for  the  support  of  a boom  or  mast.  See  crutch1, 
3 (d).  [Local,  Eng.] 

Mitchella  (mi-chel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus, 
1753),  named  after  Joiin  Mitchell,  a botanist  of 
Virginia.]  A genus  of  plauts  of'  the  family 
Rubiaceee  and  the  tribe  A n thospcrmem,  charac- 
terized by  having  perfect  flowers  with  a fun- 
nel-shaped corolla,  which  is  from  three-  to 
six-lobed,  the  stamens  inserted  upon  its  throat, 
and  by  the  hairy  style,  which  has  four  thread- 
shaped lobes.  They  are  creeping  herbs,  with  opposite 
round-ovate  leaves  having  minute  stipules,  and  small 
white  fragrant  dimorphous  flowers,  which  are  axillary  or 
terminal,  and  grow  in  pairs.  The  fruit  is  a scarlet  berry- 
like double  drupe.  There  are  2 species,  an  American,  Si. 
repens,  the  partridge-berry,  and  a closely  related  J apanese 
^ species.  See  partridge-berry. 

mite1  (mit),  n.  [<  ME.  mite,  myte,  < AS.  mite 
= MD.  mijte,  D.  mijt  = MLG.  LG.  mite  = OHG. 
miza,  mizza,  MHG.  mize,  G.  (after  LG.)  mietc  = 
Dan.  mide  (cf.  F.  mite , Sp.  mita,  ML.  mita,  < 
LG.),  a mite;  prob.  lit.  ‘cutter,’  ‘biter,’  from 
the  verb  shown  in  Goth,  maitan  = Icel.  meita  = 
AS.  *mcetan,  cut : see  emmet , ant1.]  1.  A small 
arachnidan  of  the  order  Acarida;  any  acarid. 
Mites  once  formed  a comprehensive  genus  Acarus  or  family 
Acaridce,  terms  not  yetobsolete ; but, with  the  introduc!  ion 
of  many  more  genera,  the  establishment  of  several  fami- 
lies, and  the  elevation  of  the  group  to  the  rank  of  an  order, 
a more  elaborate  nomenclature  has  been  established,  in 
which  neither  Acarus  nor  A aridee  is  retained.  (See  Aca- 
rida.) Adultmi  esareeight-leggedlikemostarachnidans; 
but  some  six-legged  immature  forms  at  one  time  consti- 
tuted a supposed  genus  Leptus.  (See  Leplus,  and  cut  under 
harvest-tick. ) The  species  of  miles  are  very  numerous,  di- 
versified in  form,  and  various  in  habits.  V any  are  parasitic ; 
others  are  terrestrial  or  aquatic;  o' hers  live  in  cheese, 
flour,  sugar,  etc.  Mite  is  consequent  ly  mu  h used  in  com- 
position. The  cheese-mi  le  or  flour-mite  is  Tyroglyphus  siro 
or  T.  longior;  the  sugar-mite  is  Gtycfphagus prunorum,  or 
another  of  the  same  genus.  Such  mites  compose  the  fam- 
ily Tyroglyphidse,  and  a e among  those  longer  known  as 
species  of  A carus  or  Acaridse.  Itch-mites  are  Sarcoptidse, 
as  Sar copies  scabiei.  (See  cut  under  itch-mite.)  Mange- 
mites  are  Demodicidse ; garden-mites  or  harvest-mites, 
Trombidiidse ; spinning-mites.  T etr  any  chid  se ; beetle-mites 
or  wood-mites.  Oribatidse;  spider-mites.  Gamasidse;  water- 
mites,  Ilydrachnidse  ; snout-mites,  Bdellidse  ; gall-mites, 
Eriophyidse.  Certain  mites,  the  Ivadidse,  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  ticks,  as  Ixodes  ricinus  (see  cut  under  A ca- 
rida),  and  those  of  the  family  Trombidiia.ee  are  indifferently 
called  harve8‘ -mites,  harvest  ticks. harvest  bugs  red-bugs, and 
by  other  names.  See  the  compound  and  technical  names. 

That  cheese  of  itself  breeds  mites  or  maggots,  I deny. 

Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

To  inspect  a mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  196. 

2.  Some  insect  like  or  likened,  to  a mite,  as  a 
dust-louse  ( Psocus ). 

For  life  is  so  high  a perfection  of  being  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  least  fly  or  mite  is  a more  noble  being  than  a star. 
^ South,  Works,  III.  x. 

mite2  fmit),  n.  [<  ME.  mite , myte  (=  OF.  mite, 
a small  coin,  = Sp.  wifa,  a payment,  assessment, 
tribute),  < MD.  mijte,  D.  mijt,  small  coin,  a mite ; 
prob.  akin  to  mite1,  from  the  same  root,  Goth. 
maitan,  etc.,  cut : see  wife1.]  1.  A small  coin 
of  any  kind,  of  slight  value ; any  very  small  sum 
of  money.  No  coin  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  specifically. 

William  wi3tli  with-oute  any  more, 

Greithed  him  as  gaili  as  any  gom  thurt  bene, 

Of  alle  trie  a-tir  that  to  kni3t  longed, 

So  that  non  mijt  a-mend  a mite  worth,  i wene. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4543. 

And  though  the  number  of  sheep  increase  never  so  fast, 
yet  the  price  falleth  not  one  mite,  because  there  be  so  few 
sellers.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 

There  came  a certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  \i.  e. 
into  the  treasury]  two  mites  [tr.  Gr.  kemov : see  lepton  and 
minute],  which  make  a farthing.  Mark  xii.  42. 


miter 

We  usually  observe  the  same  routine.  I put  down  my 
mite  first ; then  my  young  family  enroll  their  contribu- 
tions, . . . and  then  .ur.  Pardiggle  brings  up  the  rear. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  viii. 
2f.  An  English  weight  somewhat  heavier  than 
a grain  troy. — Sf.  An  old  money  of  account,  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a penny. 

4 mites  is  the  aliquot  part  of  a peny,  viz.  *,  for  6 times 
4 is  24,  and  so  many  mites  marchanls  assigne  to  1 peny. 

T.  Ilill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  III.  L 
4.  Anything  very  small ; a very  little  particle 
or  quantity : also  applied  to  persons. 

“ Now  ich  seo,"  saiile  Lyf,  “ that  surgerye  nr  phisike 

May  nat  a myte  availle  to  medlen  a-3ens  Llde.” 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  179. 

I felt  benevolence  for  her,  and  resolved  some  way  or 
other  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  courtesy,  if  not  of  service. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  .Journey,  p.  19. 

The  White  Sulphur  waters,  she  said,  had  not  done  her  a 
mite  of  good.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  256. 

mited  (mi'ted),  a.  [<  mite1  + -ed2.]  Damaged 
or  spoiled  by  insufficient  salting,  as  cured  fish. 
Perlev. 

Mitella  (mi-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 

< L.  mitella,  dim.  of  mitra,  a turban:  see  miter.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Saxifragacese 
and  the  tribe  Saxifragese,  characterized  by  a 
one-celled  ovary  with  parietal  placentas  which 
are  alternate  with  the  stigmas,  five  petals  which 
are  three-cleft  or  pinnatifid,  and  a superior  cap- 
sule without  beaks.  They  are  herbs,  with  long-petio- 
late  heart-shaped  lobed  or  crenate  leaves,  which  have 
membranaceous  stipules  attached  to  the  petioles,  and  an 
erect  slender  scape  bearing  an  elongated  raceme  of  small 
greenish  flowers,  which  are  often  drooping.  There  are 
about  12  species,  indigenous  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America  and  eastern  Asia.  M.  diphylla  and  M. 
nuda  are  the  best-known.  See  In'shnp's-cap. 

miter,  mitre  (ml'tfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
myter,  mytre;  < ME.  mitre,  myter,  mytir,  mytre, 

< OF.  mitre,  F.  mitre  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  mitra  - It. 
mitra,  Olt.  metra,  a miter,  < L.  mitra,  < Gr. 
phpa,  a belt,  girdle,  fillet,  head-band,  turban.] 
1.  A form  of  head-dress  anciently  worn  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor. — 2.  A sacerdotal  head-dress,  as 
that  worn  by  the  ancient  Jewish  high  priest, 
or  that  worn  by  a bishop.  The  Jewish  miter  was 
made  of  linen,  and  wrapped  in  folds  about  the  head,  like 
a turban.  Before  the  fourteen  ;h  century  the  miter  in 

the  Christian  church  was 
low  and  simple;  but  now 
it  consists  of  a coronet, 
surmounted  by  a lofty  and 
deeply  cleft  cap.  '1  he  privi- 
lege of  wearing  the  miter 
in  tire  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  a concession 
of  the  popes,  and  was  for- 
merly exercised  by  cardi- 
nals and  the  higher  digni- 
taries. Bishops  and  abbots 
(if  to  be  mitered;  receive  the 
miter  from  the  consecrat- 
ing bishop.  Three  kinds  of 
miters  are  distinguished : 
(1)  the  precious  miter,  made 
of  gold  or  silver  plate  and 
adorned  with  jewels, (2)  the 
auriphrygiate  miter,  and  (3) 
the  simple  miter  of  white 
silk  or  linen.  Thebishopsof 
the  Church  of  England  wore 
miters  as  late  as  the  corona- 


Episcopal  Miter  — French  type  of 
the  14th  century. 


tion  of  George  III.,  and  some  Anglican  bishops  occasion- 
ally wear  them  at  the  present  day.  See  tiara,  and  cut  un- 
der auriphrygia. 

Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  ground, 

And  crowned  mitre  rudely  threw  asyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  25. 
The  Cardinal  [Wolsey]  sent  to  the  King,  to  lend  him  the 
Mitre  and  Pall,  which  he  used  to  wear  at  any  great  Solem- 
nity. Baker,  Chron.cles.  p.  279. 

His  Miter  on  his  head  of  cloth  of  siluer,  with  two  long  la- 
bels hanging  downe  behind  his 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  37  (sig.  D). 

A 11  the  old  known  mitres  still  in 
existence  have  a white  ground. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii. 

[109,  note. 

There,  other  trophies  deck  the 
truly  brave,  . . . 

Such  as  on  Hough’s  unsullied 
mitre  shine. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  239. 

3.  A chimney-cap  or  -pot 
of  terra-cotta,  brick,  stone, 
or  metal,  designed  to  ex- 
clude rain  and  wind  from 
the  flue,  while  allowing  the 
smoke,  etc.,  to  escape;  a 
cowl;  hence,  anything  hav- 
ing a similar  use. 

For.  like  as  in  a Limbeck  th’  heat  of  Fire 
Raiseth  a Vapour,  which  still  mounting  higher 
To  the  Still’s  top ; when  th’  odoriferous  sweat 
Above  the  Miter  can  no  further  get, 

It,  softly  thickning,  falleth  drop  by  drop. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 3. 


Miter  of  glazed  pottery; 
14th  century  From  Semur- 
en-Auxois,  France. 


miter 

4.  In  conch.,  a miter-shell. — 5.  In  carp.:  (a)  A 
scribe  or  guide  for  making  saw-cuts  to  form 
miter-joints.  (6)  A combined  square  and  miter- 
edge  or  pattern,  (c)  Same  as  miter-joint. — 6. 
A gusset  in  seamstresses’  work,  knitting,  and 
the  like.— Miter  gearing,  toothed  gearing  for  the 
transmission  of  power  and  motion  between  two  shafts 
whose  axes  intersect  at  right  angles  and  which  are  to  turn 
at  the  same  number  of  revolutions.  The  two  pitch-cones 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the  teeth  on  each 
wheel  are  the  same  or  have  their  vertex  angle  90°.  The 
elements  of  each,  therefore,  make  angles  of  45°  with  the 
^axis  of  the  shaft,  or  have  the  miter  angle. 

miter,  mitre  (mi'ter),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mitered, 
mitred,  ppr.  mitering,  mitring.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  myter,  mytre ; < ME.  mitren,  mytren,  < OP. 
mitrer,  P.  mitrer  = Sp.  Pg.  mitrar  = It.  mitrare, 
Olt.  metrare,  < ML.  mitrare,  < mitra,  a miter.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  bestow  a miter  upon;  raise 
to  a rank  to  which  the  dignity  of  wearing  a 
miter  belongs,  especially  to  episcopal  rank. 
More  than  al  thy  marchauns  other  thy  mytrede  hisshopes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  v.  193. 

2.  To  ornament  with  a miter. 

Your  fangs  you  fasten’d  on  the  mitred  crown. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  202. 

3.  In  carp.,  to  join  with  a miter-joint;  make  a 
miter-joint  in.  See  miter-joint. — 4.  In  needle- 
work, to  change  the  direction  of,  as  a straight 
band,  border,  or  the  like,  by  cutting  it  at  an  ab- 
rupt angle,  sacrificing  a three-cornered  piece, 
and  bringing  the  cut  edges  together:  a term 
derived  from  carpenter-work. — 5.  In  bookbind- 
ing, to  join  perfectly,  as  lines  intended  to  meet 
at  right  angles — Cut  and  mitered  string.  See 
string.— Mitered  abbey  or  monastery,  an  abbey  or 
monastery  presided  over  by  a mitered  abbot. 

The  abbess  received  a ring,  which,  however,  was  not  be- 
stowed on  any  abbot  unless  his  house  were  a mitred  ab- 
bey. Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  194. 

Mitered  abbot,  back,  border,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

ii.  intrans.  In  arch.,  to  meet  in  a miter-joint, 
miter-block  (mi'ter-blok),  n.  In  joinery,  a block 
arranged  for  sawing  pieces  to  an  angle  of  45°. 
E.  S.  Knight. 

miter-board  (mi'ter-bord),  m.  A miter-box  in 
which  a piece  is  laid  while  the  saw  reciprocates 
between  guides  which  cause  it  to  make  the  kerf 
at  the  prescribed  angle.  E.  II.  Knight. 
miter-box  (mi'ter-boks),  n.  In  carp.,  a long 
narrow  wooden  box  consisting  of  a bottom  and 
two  sides  in  which  kerfs  at  an  angle  of  45°  (or 
some  other  angle)  are  cut  for  the  reception  of 
a saw : used  in  cutting  pieces  of  wood  to  form 
miter-joints.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  mitered  is  laid 
in  the  box,  and  the  saw,  being  worked  through  the  guide- 
cuts  in  the  vertical  sides,  cuts  the  wood  to  the  necessary 
angle.  (See  miter -joint.)  Another  form  consists  of  a bed 
and  a fence,  against  which  the  work  rests,  and  an  adjusta- 
ble guide  for  the  saw,  so  that  it  admits  of  cutting  at  any 
required  angle.  In  printing  the  name  is  given  to  a square 
channel  of  wood  or  iron  having  diagonal  cuts  in  the  sides, 
in  which  a saw  can  move  freely  in  cutting  pieces  of  wood 
or  brass  of  uniform  angles. 

miter-cut  (mi'ter-kut),  n.  In  glass-manvf.,  a 
groove  out  in  the  surface  of  plate-glass  for  or- 
namentation. The  cross-section  of  the  groove 
or  out  is  very  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle, 
miter-dovetail  (mi'ter-duv,/tal),  n.  In  joinery, 
a form  of  concealed  dovetail  presenting  only  a 
single  joint-line,  and  that  on  the  angle.  E.  3. 
Knight. 

miter-drain  (mi 'ter-dran),  n.  A drain  laid 
within  the  metaling  of  roads,  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  side  drains. 

miter-flower  (mi'ter-flou,i'er),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Cyclamen. 

miter-gage  (mi'ter-gaj),  n.  A gage  for  deter- 
mining the  angle  of  a miter-joint  or  bevel-joint 
for  picture-frames,  moldings,  etc.  E.  3.  Knight. 
mitering-machine  (mi'ter-ing-ma-shen'1'),  n.  1. 
In  carp,  and  joinery,  a machine  for  sawing  or 
cutting  to  a true  angle  of  45°  the  ends  of  pieces 
to  be  joined,  in  order  that  they  may  he  united  by 
a miter-joint,  or  for  cutting  the  pieces  to  any 
desired  angle  to  make  a bevel-joint.  One  form  of 
this  machine  consists  of  a table  with  a circular  saw  and 
adjustable  guides  or  fences ; another  consists  of  a bed  and 
guide,  with  two  blades  at  right  angles,  for  making  a down- 
ward cut,  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  guide  and  actu- 
ated by  a lever.  The  latter  form  is  used  for  mitering 
picture-frames  and  small  moldings. 

2.  In  printing,  a mechanism  of  iron  and  steel, 
designed  to  cut  the  ends  of  metal  rules  with 
exact  bevels  and  secure  true  joints  at  any  an- 
gle. This  is  done  in  some  machines  by  a saw, 
in  others  by  a file  or  chisel, 
miter-iron  (mPter-Fern),  n.  Afagotforforging, 
composed  of  a group  of  bars  of  angular  section 
wedged  about  a cylindrical  bar  within  a hoop, 
miter-jack  (mi'ter-jak),  n.  A simple  form  of 
miter-box  or  templet,  consisting  merely  of  a bed 
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mitigate 


and  a fence,  against  which  the  work  rests.  It  is 
used  for  making  miter-joints  on  small  moldings. 

miter-joint  (mi'ter-joint),  n.  A joint  in  which  _ . . 

the  plane  of  the  abutting  surfaces  bisects  the  Mithraism  (mith  ra-izm),  «. 
angle  (properly  90°)  form- 
ed by  the  abutting  pieces. 

Each  of  the  abutting  pieces  is 
dressed  to  an  angle  of  45 1 ; when 
they  are  dressed  to  an  angle  greater 


Mithraicism,  with  explanations  of  its  alliance  with  Oc- 
cidental Christianity. 

Pop.  Sci . Mo.y  Literary  Notices,  XXXII.  560. 

[<  Mithras  + 

- ism .]  The  worship  of  Mithras. 

The  religion  of  Mithra  . . . played  an  important  part 
in  the  thought  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
yet  little  is  known  of  Mithraism  at  the  present  time. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  283. 


a a , Miter-joint. 


or  less  than  45”  they  are  general-  Mithraist  (mith'ra-ist),  n.  [<  Mithras  + -igf.] 
ly  termed  bevehjoirds.  _ When  the  A worshiper  of  Mithras. 


angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  parts  is  45°,  and  the  plane  of  division  bisects  this 
angle,  the  joint  is  sometimes  called  a half  miter-joint. 

Also  called  miter. 

miter-mushroom  (mi 'ter-mush//r6m),  n.  A 

kind  of  mushroom  of  the  genus  Selvella,  3.  Mithraize  (mith'ra-Iz),  v.  i. ; 
crispa:  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  pileus.  Mithraized,  ppr.  Mithraizing.  [<  Mithras  + 
It  grows  in  woods,  and  is  delicate  eating.  -ize.]  To  teach,  profess,  or  practise  Mithraic 

miter-plane  (mi'ter-plan),  J1.  In  carp. : ( a ) A doctrines;  observe  the  rites  of  Mithras, 
plane  in  which  the  bit  is  set  at  an  acute  angle  Mithras,  Mithra  (mith'ras,  mith'ra),  n.  [L. 
" " ' f the  stock.  The  Mithras,  Mithres,  < Gr.  MiOpar,  < Ol’ers.  . 


This  fact  suggests  a question  . . . whether  the  Chris- 
tians borrowed  from  the  Mithraists , or  the  Mithraist*  from 
the  Christians,  or  whether  the  coincidences  are  casual. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  283. 

pret.  and  pp. 


with  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the  action 
of  the  plane  the  character  of  a draw-cut.  (b)  A 
plane  which  runs  in  a race  in  angular  relation 
to  fences  or  gages,  usually  adjustable,  by  which 
the  stuff  to  be  planed  is  held  to  the  action  of 
the  tool. 

miter-post  (mi'ter-post),  n.  Same  as  meeting- 
post. 

miter-shaped  (ml'ter-shapt),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a miter:  said  especially  of  a form  of 
head-dress  worn  by  women  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

miter-shell  (mi'ter-shel),  n.  The  turreted  shell 
of  a mollusk  of  the  genus  Mitra  or  family  Mi- 
tridee;  a tiara-shell.  See  cut  under  Mitra. 

miter-sill  (mi'ter-sil),  n.  A raised  step  against 
which  the  foot  of  a canal-lock  gate  shuts  on  the 
floor  of  a lock-hay.  E.  3.  Knight. 

miter-square  (mi'ter-skwar),  n.  In  carp.,  an 
immovable  bevel  for  striking  upon  a piece  of 
stuff  an  angle  of  45°. 


Mitra 

= Skt.  Mitra,  lit.  ‘friend.’]  1.  A deity  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  the  god  of  light  or  of  the  sun, 
who  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  the  ruler  of 
both  the  material  and  the  spiritual  universe, 
and  was  worshiped  with  an  elaborate  ritual, 
with  accompaniment  of  ceremonial  mysteries. 
In  this  form  his  worship  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  under 
the  early  empire,  and  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Represen- 
tations of  Mithras  are  common  in  Roman  art,  usually  show- 
ing him  as  a youth  in  Oriental  dress  performing  the  mystic 
sacrifice  of  a bull.  Sacred  caves  or  grottos  were  the  reg- 
ular seats  of  his  worship. 

They  call  upon  no  peculiar  name  of  God,  but  only  Myth- 
ra;  in  the  which  word  they  all  agree  together  in  one  na- 
ture of  the  divine  Majesty,  whatsoever  it  be. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  it  11. 
The  sacred  grotto  of  Mithras,  in  the  Campus  Martius 
TRome],  ...  in  the  plot  of  ground  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Marignoli  palace. 

Lanciani,  Anc.  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Mod.  Discov.,  p.  166. 
2.  A genus  of  South  American  lyctenid  butter- 
flies. Buhner , 1816. — 3.  A genus  of  spiders. 
Koch , 1835. 


miter-valve  (nri'ter-valv),  n.  A valve  of  which  mithridatef  (mith'ri-dat),  w.  [Also  methridate, 

« . ..  , i r.  otia  imriT>A-n  non  o Tito-  /r  /it  to  • ( I I H iuh  t linra  si  sit  natotn 


the  lid  or  plug  is  the  frustum  of  a cone,  the  face 
of  the  seat  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
^.the  axis  of  the  valve. 

miter-wheel  (mi'ter-hwel),  n.  1.  In  mech.,  a 
particular  kind  of  bevel-wheel, 
the  bevel  being  limited  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  meshing  with  the 
teeth  of  another  of  the  same 
bevel  and  diameter.  The  shafts 
of  the  wheels  are  at  right  angles  with 
each  other ; and  rotary  motion  in  any 
plane  is,  by  this  mechanism,  trans- 
lated, without  change  of  velocity,  into  Miter-wheels, 

motion  in  another  plane  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  first.  Miter-wheels  are  much  used  in  mill- 
work.  See  bevel-wheel  and  bevel-gear. 

2.  In  glass-cutting,  a wheel  used  for  cutting  a 
groove  of  triangular  section, 
miterwort  (mi'ter-wert),  n.  A name  common 
to  all  plants  of  the  genus  Mitella — False  miter- 
wort. See  coolwort  and  Tiaretta. 
mithet,  v.  t.  [ME.  mithen,  < AS.  mithan  (— OS.  mi- 
tlian  = OPries.  for-mitha  = OHG.  midan,  MHG. 
miden,  Gr.  meiden),  avoid,  conceal,  refrain  from, 
forbear,  intr.  lie  concealed:  see  missel]  To  Mith.rida.tic  (mith-ri-dat'ik),  a.  [=F . mithrida- 


and  improp.  mithradite  ; < OF.  mithridat,  methri- 
dat,  F.  mithridate  = Sp.  It.  mitridato  = Pg. 
mithridato,  < ML.  mithridatum  for  LL.  mithri- 
datium,  an  antidote,  nent.  of  L.  Mithridatius, 
Mithridateus,  of  Mithridates,  < Mitliridates,  < 
Gr.  M idpaSdr?K,  Midpidarj/g,  Mithridates  VI.,  King 
of  Pontus  (died  about  63  B.  c.),  who  fortified 
himself  against  poisons  by  taking  antidotes; 
a name  of  Pers.  origin:  cf.  Mithras .]  In  old 
pliar.,  one  of  various  compositions  of  many  in- 
gredients in  the  form  of  electuaries,  supposed 
to  serve  either  as  an  antidote  or  as  a preserva- 
tive against  poison. 

I feel  me  ill ; give  me  some  mithridate; 

Some  mithridate  and  oil,  good  sister,  fetch  me. 

B.  Jomon,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 
Wine,  an  it  be  thy  will ! strong  lusty  wine  ! 

Well,  fools  may  talk  of  mithridate.  cordials,  and  elixirs; 
But  from  my  youth  this  was  my  only  physic. 

Fletcher  land  another).  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

This  is  a course  that  will  . , . alter  slander  into  piety, 
. . . that  the  viper’s  flesh  may  become  mithradite. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works«(ed.  1835X  I.  753. 
Mithridate  mustard,  a kind  of  penny-cress.  See  pep- 
perwort. 


avoid;  conceal. 

His  sorwe  he  couthe  ful  wel  mithe. 

Ilavelok,  1.  948. 

mither  (miSH'fsr),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  mother L 

mithict,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mythic. 

Mithra,  n.  See  Mithras. 

Mithradatic  (mith-ra-dat'ik),  a.  Same  as 
Mithridatic,  1. 

Mithraeum  (mith-re'um),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  Mithras, 
Mithras : see  Mithras.']  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a shrine 
or  sanctuary  of  Mithras:  usually  an  under- 
ground cell,  grotto,  or  crypt  in  which  the  se- 
cret mysteries  of  Mithras  were  celebrated. 

In  the  Mithrceum  there  were  — there  are  still,  because 


tique  — Pg.  mithridatico,  < L.  Mithridaticvs, 
pertaining  to  Mithridates,  < Mithridates,  Mith- 
ridates: see  mithridate.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mithridates,  specifically  to  Mithridates  VI. 
of  Pontus  (died  about  63  B.  c.):  as,  the  Mithri- 
datic ware.  Also  Mithradatic. — 2f.  [i.  c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  mithridate. 
mithridatumt.  n.  [Improp.  methridatum  (after 
methridate) ; < ML.  mithridatum  for  LL.  mitli- 
ridatium,  an  antidote : see  mithridate.]  Same 
as  mithridate. 

But  what  brave  spirit  could  he  content  to  sit  in  his  shop, 
with  a flappet  of  wood  before  him,  . . . selling  Mithri- 
datum and  dragons-water  to  visited  houses  j during  the 
plague]  ? Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  3. 


we  have  saved  the  place  from  destruction,  and  added  it  to  m\  ..  r/  t t * , • 

the  curiosities  of  Rome— theremnantof  theseven  torches  IHltigable  (mit  l-ga-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  mttigabilis 
. . . which  were  kept  burning  before  the  image  of  Mithras  (m  adv.  mitigabihter),  \ mitigare,  mitigate:  see 
Tauroktonos.  mitigate.]  Capable  of  being  mitigated. 

Lanciani,  Anc.  Home  in  the  light  of  Mod.  Discov.,  p.  192.  The  vigour  Qf  that  ceremoniou3  law  was  nUigaUe_ 

Mithraic  (mith-ra'ik),  a.  [<  Mithras  + -ic.]  Of  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xv. 

or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Persian  and  late  mitigant  (mit'i-gant),  a.  [=  F.  mitigant  = Sp. 
Roman  god  Mithras.  It.  mitigante,<.  h."mitigan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  mitigare, 

Two  statues  of  Mithraic  torch-hearers.  mitigate:  see  mitigate.]  Mitigating;  lenitive; 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 206.  soothing;  alleviating.  Bailey,  1727. 

The  Mithraic  doctrines  appear  to  have  comprised  all  mitigate  (mit'i-gat),t>.i;  pret. and pp.TOttmafed, 

ho  nmminotif.  foaniroB  nf  rho  Maman  nr  llnnlriAnn  bvo.  ° ...  ° p/t  '.A  . 1 A » .“  . 

ppr.  mitigating.  [<  Li.  mitigatus , pp.  of  mitigare 


the  prominent  features  of  the  Magian  or  Chaldean  sys- 
tem, and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  they 
are  represented  as  embracing  magical,  occult,  and  thau- 
maturgical  science. 

A.  Wilder,  in  Knight’s  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  xix. 


Mithraicism  (mith-ra'i-sizm), 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  Mithraism. 


(>  It.  mitigare  = Sp.  Pg.  mitigar  = F.  mitiger ), 
make  mild,  gentle,  soft,  or  tender,  < mitis,  mild, 
etc.,  + agere,  make:  see  agent.]  1.  To  make 
[<  Mithraic  milder  or  more  tolerable ; reduce  in  amount  or 
degree,  as  something  objectionable,  reprehen- 


mitigate 

sible,  distressing,  harmful,  etc. ; moderate  ; al- 
leviate; assuage. 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 

The  swelling  of  his  woundes  to  mitigate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  26. 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  133. 
I esteem  it  the  office  of  a physician  not  only  to  restore 
health,  but  to  mitigate  pain  and  dolours. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  196. 
I may  mitigate  their  doom 
On  me  derived.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  76. 

Her  benevolent  heart  sought  every  means  to  mitigate 
the  authorized  severities  of  the  law. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
2.  To  soften;  mollify;  make  mild  and  acces- 
sible. [Rare.] 

Where  the  King  took  displeasure,  she  would  mitigate 
and  appease  his  mind. 

Sir  T.  More,  Int.  to  Utopia,  p.  lxxxv. 
Turning  to  the  master  of  the  Temple,  [he]  began  with 
gentle  wordes  to  mittiga*e  him.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  35. 

The  severe  little  man  was  mitigated.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab. 
=Syn.  1.  AUeviate,  Relieve,  etc.  See  alleviate. 
mitlgatedly  (mit'i-ga-ted-li),  adv.  In  a miti- 
gated degree. 

This  young  man,  indeed,  was  mitigatedly  monastic.  He 
had  a big  brown  frock  and  cowl,  but  he  had  also  a shirt 
and  a pair  of  shoes.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  125. 

mitigation  (mit-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  mitiga- 
ciounf  mitigation , < OF.  (and  F.)  mitigation  = 
Sp.  mitigation  = Pg.  mitigaqao  = It.  mitigazione , 

< L.  mitigatio(n-),  soothing,  mitigation,  < miti- 
gare, mitigate:  see  mitigate .]  The  act  of  miti- 
gating, or  the  state  of  being  mitigated;  allevi- 
ation; abatement  or  diminution  of  anything 
harsh,  painful,  severe,  afflictive,  calamitous,  or 
the  like. 

But  for  thi  mykel  mercy  mitigacioun  I biseche. 

* Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  477. 

What  pleasure  he  [the  sinner]  can  have  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  former  excesses,  when  not  one  drop  can  be  procured 
for  the  mitigation  of  his  flames.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

The  simple  race 

Of  mountaineers  . . . partake  man’s  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation.  Wordsworth , Excursion,  v. 

In  mitigation  of  damages,  in  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  damages  were  less  than  is  claimed. 

mitigative  (mit'i-ga-tiv),  a.  and  n . [<  F.  miti- 
gatif  = Pr.  mitigatm  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mitigativo , < 
LL.  mitigativus , soothing,  < L.  mitigare , soothe, 
mitigate:  see  mitigate.’]  I.  a.  Lenitive;  tend- 
ing to  alleviate.  Cotgrave. 

Il.t  n . That  which  mitigates  or  tends  to  mod- 
erate or  alleviate. 

Which  may  the  feruence  of  loue  aslake 
To  the  louer,  as  a mitigatiue. 

Remedy  of  Love,  Prol.,  1.  20. 

mitigator  (mit'i-ga-tor),  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  mitiga- 
dor  = It.  mitigatore;  as  mitigate  + -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  mitigates, 
mitigatory  (mit'i-ga-to-ri),  a.  and  re.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  mitigatorio,  < Ij.  mitigatorius,  soothing,  < 
mitigare , soothe,  mitigate:  see  mitigate.]  I. 
a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  mitigate ; alle- 
viating; softening.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Il.t  n.  That  which  has  power  to  mitigate  or 
alleviate. 

He  talks  of  hard  usages,  and  straining  points  of  law  in 
cases  of  life,  and  such  miligatories. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  316.  (Davies.) 

mitingt  (ml'ting),  re.  [ME.  mytyng,  myghtyng  ; 

< mite2  + -ing3.]  A little  one : used  in  endear- 
ment or  in  contempt. 

No  more  of  this  matere  thou  move  the, 

Thou  momel  and  mytyng  emell. 

York  Plays,  p.  314. 

mitis  (mi'tis),  re.  [NL.  use  of  L.  mitis,  mild, 
gentle.]  A South  American  cat : same  as  chati. 
mitis-casting  (mi'tis-kas//ting),  re.  The  name 
given  by  P.  Ostberg,  the  inventor  of  the  process, 
to  a method  of  increasing  the  fluidity  and  low- 
ering the  fusing-point  of  iron  and  steel,  by  add- 
ing a small  quantity  of  aluminium  (about  half 
of  one  per  cent.)  to  the  charge  in  the  cruci- 
ble the  moment  it  has  been  melted.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  casting  process,  and 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  metal.  The  alu- 
minium is  added  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  of  6 
to  10  per  cent,  of  that  metal  with  iron.  This 
alloy  is  made  by  a patented  process  consisting  in  adding 
clay  to  the  iron  in  smelting. 

mitis-green  (mi'tis-gren),  re.  [For  Mitis  of 
Vienna,  its  discoverer.]  Paris  green. 
Mitosata  (mi-to-sa'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  /liras , a thread,  "+  -ata2.]  In  Fabricius’s 
system  of  classification,  the  centipeds  and  mil- 
lepeds:  equivalent  to  Myriapoda.  [Not  used.] 
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mitosic(mi-t6'sik),  a.  [<mitos(is)  + -is.]  Per- 
taining to,  characterized  by,  or  exhibiting  mi- 
*tosis.  Also  mitotic. 

mitosis  (mi-to'sis),  re. ; pi.  mitoses  (-sez).  [NL., 

< Gr.  yiTos,  a thread,  + -osis.]  1.  Splitting  of 
the  chromatin  of  a nucleus,  or  subdivision  of 
any  minute  granular  bodies  embedded  in  living 
protoplasm.  The  mitosis  occurring  in  nuclear 
kinetics  is  commonly  qualified  as  karyomitosis. 
— 2.  A figure  occurring  during  mitosis  as  a re- 
sult of  that  process. 

mitotic  (mi-tot'ik),  a.  [<  mitosis  (- of -)  + -ic.] 
Same  as  mitosic. 

This  scheme  of  Remak's  ...  is  now  contrasted  with 
another  mode  of  division,  the  mitotic  division  (“karyomi- 
tosis, ” . . . “mitosis,”  or  “ indirect  division  ” of  Fleming ; 
“ karyokinesis  ” or  “ karyokinetic  division  of  Schleicher). 

Micros.  Sci.,  XXX.  ii.  163. 

mitotically  (mi-tot'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  mitosis. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  cells  divide  only  mi- 
jtotically.  Micros.  Sci.,XX.X..  ii.  196. 

Mitra  (mi'tra),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  shell,  < L.  mitra , 

< Gr.  fiirpa , a miter,  turban : see 
miter.’]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  Mitridce , having  a heavy  long 
fusiform  shell  with  well-devel- 
oped spire  and 
plicate  columel- 
la, likened  to  a 
bishop’s  miter. 

There  are  over  200 
species,  mostly  from 
the  Philippine  and 
related  waters,  but 
also  from  other  warm 
seas,  as  the  West  In- 
dian. The  best  known 
is  3/.  episcopalis,  orna- 
mented with  square 
spots  of  red,  orange, 
or  salmon  color.  An 
arctic  species  is  M. 

(Volutimitra)  groen- 
landica. 

2.  Agenusofaca- 

L'phs.  _ _ Miter-shells. 

Mltracea(mi-tra  - a,  Mitra  vulpecula.  b,  Mitra  episco - 
se-a),re.p(.  [NL.,  pans. 

< Mitra  + -a fen.  ] Same  as  Mitridce. 
mitracean  (mi-tra'se-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  Mitracea  or  Mitridce;  mitri- 
form. 

II.  re.  A miter-shell;  any  member  of  the  Mi- 
tracea. 

mitraille  (me-tray'),  re.  [<  F.  mitraille,  small 
bits  of  grape-shot,  with  unorig.  r,  < OF.  mi- 
taille,  fragments,  as  coarse  filings,  < mite,  a 
small  piece  of  money,  a mite : see  mite2.] 
Small  missiles,  especially  grape,  canister,  frag- 
ments of  iron,  and  the  like,  when  fired,  as 
upon  an  enemy  at  close  quarters, 
mitraille  (me-tray'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mi- 
trailled,  ppr.  mitrailling.  [<  F.  mitrailler,  fire 
mitraille,  < mitraille,  mitraille:  see  tlie'noun.] 
To  fire  mitraille  at.  [Bare.] 

At  the  moment  when  the  regiment  nearest  the  enemy 
was  beginning  a retreating  movement,  in  order  to  entice 
the  Prussians  on,  the  latter  emerged  from  a wood  between 
Borney  and  Colombey,  and  mitrailled  the  French. 

Scotsman. 

mitrailleur  (me-tra-yer'),re.  [F.,  masc.  noun  of 
agent,  < mitrailler,  fire  mitraille:  see  mitraille, 
re.]  An  artilleryman  in  charge  of  a mitrail- 
leuse. 

mitrailleuse  (me-tra-yez'),  re,  [F.,  fem. 
noun  of  agent,  < mitrailler,  lire  mitraille: 
see  mitraille,  re.]  A machine-gun  or  combina- 
tion of  gun-barrels  and  mechanism  intended  to 
discharge  small  missiles  in  great  quantity  and 
with  great  rapidity ; especially,  a form  of  ma- 
chine-gun introduced  in  the  French  army  about 
1868,  and  first  brought  into  service  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-1.  See  cuts  un- 
der machine-gun. 

The  Maxim  mitrailleuse  or  machine  gun  of  rifle  caliber. 

Sci.  Aimr.,  N.  S.,  LX.  102. 

mitral  (mi'tral),  a.  [<  F.  mitral  = It.  mitrale,  < 
ML.  * mitralis  (neut.  mitrale,  a box  in  which  to 
keep  a miter),  < mitra,  a miter:  see  miter. ] 1. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a miter ; resembling  a miter. 

Wholly  omitted  in  the  mitrall  crown. 

Sir.  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  it 

2.  In  (mat.,  rmtriform;  bivalvular:  specifically 
applied  to  that  valve  in  the  heart  which  guards 
the  left  auriculoventrieular  orifice.  Also  called 
bicuspid. — 3.  In  med.,  pertaining  to  the  mitral 
valve:  as,  mitral  sounds;  mitral  insufficiency; 
mitral  disease. 


:alyptra 
detached  from 
the  theca. 


mitten 

mitrate  (mi'trat),  a.  [<  miter  ( mitr -)  + -ate1.] 
In  hot.,  bonnet-shaped,  or  rounded  and  folded: 
said  of  the  pileus  of  certain  fungi, 
mitre,  re.  and  re.  See  miter. 

Mitrephorus  (mi-tref 'o-rus),  re.  [NL.,  also 
Mitrephoros,  < Gr.  /urprypopoc,  /urpo<p6pog,  wearing 
a turban  or  miter,  < papa,  turban,  miter  (see 
miter),  + -ipopoc,  < <j>lpeiv  = E.  bear1.]  1.  In  en- 
tom.,  a singular  genus  of  curculios,  having  the 
prothorax  armed  with  an  anterior  horn.  The 
only  species  is  M.  waterhousei  of  Brazil.  Schon- 
herr,  1837. — 2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  small  oli- 
vaceous flycatchers  of  the  family  Tyrannidce, 
named  by  Sclater  in  1859.  it  includes  several  spe- 
cies, as  M.  fulvifrons,  inhabiting  the  southwestern  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  tropical  America.  The  name  being 
preoccupied  in  entomology,  it  was  changed  to  Mitrephanes. 
Coues. 

3.  A genus  of  worms. 

Mitridse  (mit'ri-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mitra  + 
4dm.)  A family  of  rachiglossate  pectinibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Mitra; 
the  miter-shells.  The  family  is  related  to  the  volutes 
and  olives,  and  is  often  merged  in  Volutidce.  The  teeth  of 
the  odontophore  are  disposed  in  three  longitudinal  rows, 
and  the  long  turreted  shell  has  a narrow  aperture  with  the 
columella  plaited  near  the  anterior  end.  About  400  species 
have  been  described,  chiefly  from  tropical  seas ; those  of 
the  Pacific  are  of  large  size  and  striking  colors,  though 
the  pattern  may  be  concealed  in  the  living  state  by  the 
horny  epidermis.  Also  called  Mitracea.  See  cut  under 
Mitra. 

mitriform  (ml' tri-form),  a.  [=  F.  mitriforme, 

< L.  mitra,  a miter,  + forma,  form.] 

1.  In  hot.,  resembling  a miter; 
conical,  hollow,  open  at  the  base, 
and  either  entire  there  or  irregu- 
larly cut:  applied  to  certain  fruits 
and  to  the  calyptra  of  mosses.  See 
cdlyptra. — 2.  In  conch.,  shaped 
like  a miter-shell;  resembling  the 
Mitridce. 

Mitrinse  (mi-tri'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Mitra  + -ince.]  1.  A subfamily 
of  Mitridce,  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  family. — 2.  The  Mitridce  re- 
garded as  a subfamily  of  some  other  "■A'™”"  Ax- 
family,  as  the  Volutidce  or  the  Muri-  Ke"' 
cidce. 

mitry  (mi'tri),  a.  [<  OF.  mitr  A,  pp. 
of  mitrer,  miter : s ee  miter,  v.]  In  Sere.,  charged 
with  a number  of  miters,  as  a bordure,  a fesse, 
or  the  like. 

mitt  (mit),  re.  [Also  mit;  abbr.  of  mitten.']  1. 
Same  as  mitten. — 2.  A sort  of  glove  without  fin- 
gers, or  with  very  short  fingers.  Mitts  sometimes 
cover  the  hand  only  and  sometimes  the  forearm  to  the  el- 
bow. A common  material  is  black  lace ; they  are  also  knit- 
ted of  silk  of  various  colors.  They  were  especially  worn 
by  women  early  in  the  nineteenth  century ; the  fashion 
has  recently  been  revived. 

3.  Something  resembling  a mitt. 

The  hands  and  forearms  of  the  women  (of  Yap,  in  the 
Western  Carolines)  are  tattooed  with  mitts,  as  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  208. 

mitten  (mit'n),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mittain; 

< ME.  mitaine,  mytane,  myteine,  myten,  myteyne, 

< OF.  (and  F.)  mitaine  (SlL.  mitana,  mitanna), 
also  mitan,  miton  (=  Sp.  miton ) ; cf . ML.  mita, 
mitten : derived  by  some,  in  the  supposed  orig. 
sense  of  ‘half -glove, ’from  OHG.  mittamo,MB.O. 
mittemo,  middle,  midmost  (snperl.  of  mitte,  mid- 
dle : see  mid1) ; by  others  referred  to  a Celtic 
source : cf . Gael.  Ir.  mutan,  a thick  glove,  a muff, 
Q&e\.miotag,  miotog,  a mitten,  Ir.  mutog,  a stump, 
a hand  or  glove  without  fingers.]  If.  A glove ; 
a covering  for  the  hand,  with  or  without  fingers. 

Take  the  porter  thi  staffe  to  halde, 

And  thi  mytens  also. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  52.  (HalliweU.) 

Twey  myteynes,  as  mete,  maad  all  of  cloufes ; 

The  fyngers  weren  for-werd  & ful  of  fen  honged. 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 428. 

2.  A covering  for  the  hand,  differing  from  a 
glove  in  not  having  a separate  cover  for  each 
finger,  the  thumb  only  being  separated,  made 
of  leather,  dogskin,  sealskin,  etc.,  or  knitted 
of  thick  wool.- 

Mittens  of  dog-skin,  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  Arctic  hare. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  26. 

3.  A mitt. 

My  sister  Clotilda  was  . . . studying.  . . . I remember 
. . . her  clear  white  apron,  her  crimson  muffetees  and 
short  close  black  mittens. 

E.  S.  Sheppard,  Charles  Auehester,  ii. 

To  get  the  mitten,  to  receive  only  the  mitten,  instead  of 
the  hand;  be  refused  as  a lover.  [Colloq.]— To  give  one 
the  mitten,  to  refuse  to  marry  one.  J Colloq.] — To  han- 
dle without  mittens.  Same  as  to  handle  without  gloves 
(which  see,  under  glove). 

mitten  (mit'n),  re.  t.  [<  mitten,  re.]  1.  To  put 
mittens  on. 


mitten 

Mittened  cats  catch  no  mice.  Proverb. 

With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low. 

Whittier , Snow-Bound. 


2.  To  give  the  mitten  to.  See  phrase  under 
mitten,  n.  [Colloq.] 

For  me  she  mittened  a lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps. 

Carleton,  Farm  Ballads,  p.  19. 

mittentt  (mit'ent),  a.  [<  L.  mitten(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
mittere,  send:  see  mission.']  Sending  forth; 
emitting. 

The  fluxion  . . . thrust  forth  by  the  part  mittent  upon 
^the  inferior  weak  parts.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

mittimus  (mit'i-mus),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
word  beginning  the  writ  (in  L.),  L.  mittimus,  we 
send,  1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  mittere,  send : 
see  mission.]  1.  In  law:  (a)  A precept  or  com- 
mand in  writing,  given  by  a justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  proper  officer,  directed  to  the  keeper 
of  a prison,  requiring  him  to  receive  and  hold 
in  safe-keeping  an  offender  charged  with  a 
crime  until  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law;  a warrant  of  commitment  to  prison.  (6) 

A writ  directing  the  removal  of  a suit  or  of  a 
record  from  the  court  granting  it  to  another. — 

2.  A dismissal  from  an  office  or  situation. 

Out  of  two  noblemen’s  houses  he  had  his  mittimus  of 
“Ye  may  be  gone." 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden. 

Mittler’s  green.  See  green*-. 
mitty  (mit'i),  n. ; pi.  mitties  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] The  small  stormy  petrel,  Procellaria 
pelagica.  Montagu.  [Local,  Eng.] 
mitu  (mit'u),  n.  [Tupi.]  1.  The  galeated  cu- 
rassow,  a South  American  bird  of  the  family 
Cracidse,  technically  called  Pauxi  mitu,  Ourax 
mitu,  or  Mitu  galeata.  See  cut  under  Pauxi. — 

2-  [cap-]  [NL.]  A genus  of  the  family  Cra-  mixi  /miksi  „ 
ctdse,  of  which  the  mitu  is  the  type.  Lesson,  - ■ ' 

1 831.  Also  called  Mitua,  Urax,  Uragis. 

Mitua  (mit'u-a),  n.  [NL.,  < mitu,  q.  v.]  1. 

Same  as  Mitu,  2.  H.  E.  Strickland,  1841.— 2. 

In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
mituporanga  (mit,/u-po-ran'ga),  n.  [Tupi.] 

1.  The  hocco,  curassow,  or  curajao-bird,  Crax 
alector,  and  some  related  species  of  Cracince. — 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  curassows,  of  the 
family  Cracidee,  the  type  of  which  is  Crax  glohi- 
cera  or  Mitu  daubentoni.  Beichenbach. 

mity  (mi'ti),  a.  [<  mite1  + -y1.]  Having  mites ; 
abounding  with  mites:  as,  mity  cheese. 

Cheese  is  a mity  elf, 

Digesting  all  things  but  itself. 

Proverbial  rime. 

miurus  (mi-u'rus),  n.  [LL.  miurus,  rniuros,  < 

Or.  pdovpog.  sc.  orixog,  a shortened  verse,  lit. 
curtailed,  ( peiov,  less,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A dae- 
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Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people. 

Hos.  vii.  8. 

You  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear. 

Shah.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  46. 
3.  To  form  by  mingling;  produce  by  blending 
different  ingredients:  as,  to  mix  bread. 

Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 

No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne’er  so  mean, 

But  “banished”  to  kill  me?— “banished”? 

Seal:.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  44. 
That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  my  throbbing  brow, 

To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming  draught 
Of  fever.  Tennyson,  Princess,  it 

To  mix  up.  (a)  To  confuse ; entangle  mentally.  (6)  To 

involve  : imnlinato  fPollon  in  Wh  oonooo  i 


Mixolydian 

mixedly  (mik'sed-li  or  mikst'li),  adv.  In  a 
mixed  manner. 

Not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  either  of  England  or  .Scotland,  but  misctly. 

Bacon,  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

mixell,  mixel,  n.  See  mixhiU.  Levins;  Euloet. 

mixen  (mik'sn),  n.  [Also  mixon , dial,  muxen;  < 
ME.  mixen,  < AS.  myxen,  mixen , micxsen,  meoxen , 
a dunghill,  dung;  orig.  adj.,  ‘of  dung,'<  meox, 
dung:  see  mix%  and  Cf.  middin  g,  which 

is  remotely  related.]  A dunghill;  a laystall. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Ilooly  writ  nat  have  been  defouled,  na  moore  than  the 
sonne  that  shyneth  on  the  mixne.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 


implicate.  [Colloq.  in  both  senses.] 

Years  and  years  after  Charles  Albert’s  death,  there  came 
back  to  Turin  an  Italian  exile,  who  in  his  hot  youth  had 
been  mixed  up,  very  much  against  the  grain,  in  an  abortive 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  late  King. 

E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  53.  mixen-cartf  (mik'  sn- kart), 


. Charge  the  gardeners  now 

To  pick  the  faded  creature  |fish]  from  the  pool, 

And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die. 

Tennyson , Geraint 
n.  A dung-cart. 


=Syn.  1.  Blend,  etc.  (see mingle),  combine,  compound,  in-  ★ Mir,  for  Mags.  {Ealliwell.) 
corporate.  See  mixture.  mixer  (mik'ser),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 

mixes  or  mingles, 


n.  intrans.  1 . To  become  united  or  blended 
promiscuously ; come  together  in  intimate  com- 
bination or  close  union : as,  oil  and  water  will 
not  mix. 

When  Souls  mix  ’tis  an  Happiness. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Platonick  Love. 

The  clear  water  was  not  mixing  with  the  blue. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  96. 
2.  To  be  joined  or  associated;  become  a part 
(of);  become  an  ingredient  or  element  (in): 
as,  to  mix  with  the  multitude, 
ciety. 

I will  mix  with  you  in  industry 

To  please. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 
Some,  who  turn  their  travels  to  the  greatest  advantage, 

mix  with  the  people  of  the  country. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Last,  II.  ii.  2’ 

[<  mix1,  v.]  A mixture ; a jum- 
ble; a blunder;  a mess.  [Colloq.] 

She’ll  show  the  note  to  Miss  Green  way,  and  you  11  be 
’*  J Oh,  poor  Mr.  Welling ! Oh,  what  a fatal,  fatal  — 
W.  D.  Howells,  A Likely  Story,  iii. 

mix2  (miks),  n.  [Also  dial,  mux;  < ME.  mix, 
mex,  < AS.  meox  (dat.  meoxe,  mixe,  myxe)  = Fries. 
miux,  miuhs,  muck,  dung;  akin  to  muck  1 and  to 
forms  cited  under  mist1.  Hence  mixen.]  1. 
Dung;  muck.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2f.  Avile  wretch. 


ruined. 

mix! 


tylic  hexameter  with  the  thesis  or  first  syllable  niixpdl  (mikst?  n a 1 rrmsistiiuv  of  difWent 
of  the  last  foot  short  or  srmrmHv  short-  mixed1  mikst),  p.  a.  1 Consisting  of  different 


of  the  last,  foot  short  or  apparently  short ; a 
hexameter  irregularly  terminating  in  an  iambus 
— ) or  a pyrrhic  (w  w)  instead  of  a spondee 

( ) or  trochee  (—w).  See  dolichurus.  Also 

meiurus. 

mix1  (miks),  v.  [First  in  the  pp.  mixed,  late 
ME.  myxyd,  which  is  adapted  from  the  older 
form  mixt,  < L.  mixtus  (beside  mistus),  pp.  of 
miscere,  mix,  = Gr.  piayuv,  mix ; cf.  W.  mysgu  = 
OBulg.  mieshati  = Serv.  mijeshati  - Bohem. 
misheti  — Pol.  mieszac  — Russ,  mieshati,  mix ; 
also,  OBulg.  mieshiti  = Serv.  mijesiti  = Bohem. 
misiti  =JPol.  micsic  = Russ,  miesiti,  knead,  in 
OBulg.  and  Bohem.  also  mix;  cf.  Skt.  migra, 
mixed;  with  orig.  formative  -sic,  < Teut. 
mile,  Indo-Lur.  s/  mig,  as  iu  Gr.  ptyvvvai,  piy- 
ijvat,  mix.  The  Teut.  forms,  AS.  miscian, 
MLG.  mischen,  OHG.  miskan,  mislcen,  G.  mis- 
clien,  are  prob.  early  adoptions  from  the  Latin. 
From  the  Latin  are  derived  the  mod.  E.  words 
mixtion,  mixture,  admix,  commix,  maslin1,  mas- 
lin'h,  mastiff,  messin,  mestizo,  miscellany,  etc.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  unite  or  blend  promiscuously 
into  one  mass,  body,  or  assemblage,  as  two  or 
more  substances,  parts,  or  quantities ; mingle 
intimately  or  indiscriminately:  as,  to  mix 
different  kinds  of  wine ; to  mix  flour  and 
water ; herds  inseparably  mixed. 

A little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix’d  in  his  cheek. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  iii.  6. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  “This  was  a man  I” 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  5.  74. 

To  cause  to  unite  or  blend,  as  one  object  or 


To  the  sewers  and  sinks 
With  all  such  drinks, 

And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer. 

Longfellow,  Catawba  Wine. 
2.  Specifically,  a machine  for  mixing  various 
substances.  See  malaxator. 
mixhill  (miks'hil),  ».  [Also  dial,  contracted 
mixell,  mixel;  < mix2  4-  hill1,]  A dunghill. 
^ Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

or  to  mix  in  so-  mixible  (mik'si-bl),  a.  [<  mix1  + -ible.  Cf.  mixa- 
ble and  miscible.]  Same  as  mixable. 
mixing  (mik'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mix1,  ?’.] 
The  act  of  mingling  or  compounding  two  or 
more  ingredients  into  one  body,  mass,  or  com- 

.........  , -r o-,  pound;  mixture. 

endeavour  to  mix  with  the  people  of  the  countrv.  / • , - ,,,  . 

n — i-  ■■ — ..  ?_7  mixing-machme  (mik  smg-ma-shen''), »).  l.A 

machine  for  mixing  or  compounding.  The  usual 
form  is  some  adaptation  of  the  Chilian  mill  with  revolving 
pan  and  fixed  mullers,  scrapers,  and  stirrers  for  mixing 
drugs,  fertilizers,  paints,  etc. 

2.  A hollow  copper  cylinder  used  in  mixing  the 
materials  for  gunpowder, 
mixing-sieve  (mik'sing-siv),  n.  A sieve  for 
combining  ingredients  intimately  by  sifting 
them  together. 

mixiont,  n.  [<  mix 1 + -ion.  Cf.  mixtion,  m is- 
tion.]  Same  as  mixtion. 
mixite  (mik'sit),  n.  [After  A.  Mixa,  commis- 
sioner of  mines  in  Bohemia.]  In  mineral.,  a 
William  of  Paleme  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 125.  hydrous  arseniate  of  bismuth  and  copper  oc- 
curring in  capillary  crystals  of  a bluish-green 
color.  It  was  first  found  at  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia,  and  later  in  Utah,  United  States. 

Cf.  muck1  v.]  mixobarbaric  (mik/,s6-bar-bar'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
- ’ ‘J  ^ifo/Jap/?<2pof,half-barbarous,</tufo-,acombining 
form  of  piyvvvai,  mix  (>  plfa,  Attic  pei^ig,  a mix, 
mg),  + fiapfiapog,  barbarous : see  barbarous.] 
Not  purely  barbaric;  showing  more  or  less  in- 
fluence of  civilized  or  refined  types ; noting 
some  working  of  civilization,  or  culture,  or  art 
amid  barbarism. 

All  the  barbaric  and  mixo-barbaric  coinages  imitated 
from  Greek  prototypes  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  and  as  far  as  the  Indus  on  the  east. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  413. 
Mixodectes  (mik-so-dek'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

mixed,  + bi/icrr/c,  a biter,  biting,  < S&kvuv, 
bite.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mixo- 
dectidw,  with  very  large  incisor  teeth  and  the 
last  lower  premolar  single-cusped.  M.  gracilis 
and  M.  pungens  are  examples. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  149.  ®Ji^bdectid<B  (mik-so-dek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Mixodectes  + -idol.]  A family  of  extinct 
Eocene  mammals,  having  the  dental  formula 
of  the  existing  lemurs,  and  in  some  respects 
approaching  the  Daubentoniidce.  There  are  sev- 
eral genera,  as  Mixodectes  and  Necrolemur,  of 
North  America  and  Europe.  See  cut  at  Necro- 
lemur. 


The  quene  his  moder  on  a time  as  a mix  thou3t 
How  faire  & how  fetis  it  was. 


Messenger  to  this  myx,  for  mendemente  of  the  pople, 

To  mele  with  this  maister  mane,  that  here  this  mounte 


t. 


Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  i 
[<  mix2,  n. 


gemez. 

mix2  (miks),  v. 

To  clean  out.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mixable (mik'sa-bl),  a.  [(.mix1  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  mixed;  miscible.  Also  mixible. 


elements  or  parts ; mingled 
of  pleasure  and  grief. 


as,  a mixed  feeling 


The  gouemement  in  that  time  of  Moses  was  mixt,  the 
Monarchic  being  in  Moses.  Purchws,  I’il grim  age,  p.  no. 

2.  Promiscuous ; indiscriminate ; not  comprised 
in  one  class  or  kind. 

A mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them.  Ex.  xii.  38. 
Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  where  he  has  the  discre- 
tion not  to  go  out  oi  his  depth. 

Addison,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 
In  Anne’s  reign  it  was  used  as  a coffee-house,  hut  it  no 
longer  was  extremely  fashionable,  as  the  company  was 
very  mixed. 


[Colloq.] 


3.  Confused;  befogged  mentally, 

Also  spelled  mixt. 

Mixed  actions,  in  law.  See  action,  8. — Mixed  beauty, 
cadence,  chalice,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Mixed  canon* 
in  music,  a canon  for  more  than  two  voice-parts  in  whicll 
the  intervals  of  pitch  between  the  successive  voices  are 
not  the  same.— Mixed  chorus,  quartette,  voices,  in 

music,  male  and  female  voices  combined.— Mixed  COS-  , , 

nition,  concomitant,  equation,  fabric.  See  the  ml?0gam0US  (mik-sog  a-mus),  a. 


nouns.— Mixed  fish,  fish  of  various  kinds,  including  soft 
fish  and  hard  fish.  Milner.— Mixed  greens.  See  green l. 
—Mixed  laws,  those  which  concern  both  person  and 
property.— Mixed  metaphor,  meter,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Mixed  mode.  («)  In  music.  See  ntaneria.  (6) 
pi.  In  metaph.  See  model.— Mixed  nuisance,  number, 
Olive,  power,  proof.  See  the  nouns.— Mixed  ques- 
tions, questions  which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  foreign 
and  domestic  laws.— Mixed  ratio  or  proportion,  c ’ 
which  the  sum  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  is  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent. Thus,  if  a : b : : c : d,  then  by  mixed  proportion 
a + b : a — b : : c + d : c — d.— Mixed  subjects  of 
property,  such  as  fall  within  the  definition  of  things  real, 
but  which  nevertheless  are  attended  with  some  of  the 
legal  qualities  of  things  personal,  or  vice  versa. — 


[<  Gr.  /u£o-, 


mixed,  + ydpog,  marriage.]  In  ickt.li.,  charac- 
terized by  or  pertaining  to  mixogamy. 

The  majority  of  Teleostei  are  mixogamtms— that  is,  the 
males  and  females  congregate  on  the  spawning  beds,  and, 
the  number  of  the  former  being  in  excess,  several  males 
attend  to  the  same  female,  frequently  changing  from  one 
female  to  another.  Gunther,  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  177. 
and  domestic  iaws,— Mixed  ratio  or  proportion,  oneln  mixogamy  (mik-sog'a-mi),  n.  [As  mixoqam- 

ous  + -)/.  ] In  ichth.,  congregation  m unequal 
numbers  of  male  and  female  fishes  in  spawn- 
ing-time, the  males  being  in  excess  and  several 
males  attending  one  female  for  a time  and 
then  changing  for  another. 


train,  a railway-train  combining  both  passenger-cars  and  oiyditlll  (mik-so-lid  i-an),  a.  [ ( Gr.  R I io- 
nnanHtv  witli  „„  7"  freight-cars.— Mixed  voyage, a voyage  for  both  whaling  hvdioc,  half-Lydian;  as  a noun,  sc.  t6voc  or 

^ -»!:ng-Mlxed  yarn.  See  yarn  dppovia  the  Mixolydian  mode;  <>«-,  mixed, 

-ed2.]  Filthy;  vile.  + Abdiog,  Lydian:  see  Lydian.]  See  under 
That  fule  traytour,  that  mixed  cherl.  Bavelok,  1.  2533.  mode1. 


, i , . — y mi, „ .cuing.— luixeu  yarn.  . 

close  combination  or  association  with  another  mixed2t,  a.  [ME.,  < mix 2 • 
or  others. 
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mixon,  n.  See  mixen. 

mixt  (mikst),  p.  a.  Another  spelling  of  mixed f1. 
mixtie-maxtie,  a.  See  mixty-maxty. 
mixtiform  (miks'ti-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  mixtus, 
mixed,  + forma,  form.]  Of  a mixed  form  or 
character.  [Rare.] 

That  so  mixtiform  National  Assembly. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  9. 

mixtilineal  (miks-ti-lin'e-al),  a.  [<  L.  mixtus, 
pp.  of  miscere,  mix,  + lined,  line,  4-  -oh]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  a mixture  of  lines, 
right  and  curved. 

mixtilinear  (miks-ti-lin'f-ar),  a.  Same  as 
* mixtilineal . 

mixtion  (miks'chon),  n.  [Formerly  mistion;  < 
OF.  mistion,  F.  mixtion  = Sp.  mistion,  mixtion  = 
Pg.  mixtao  = It.  mistione,  < L.  mixtio(n-),  mis- 
tio{n-),  a mixing,  mixture, < miscere,  pp.  mixtus, 
mistus,  mix : see  mix1.]  It.  Mixture;  promis- 
cuous commingling. 

Others,  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have  pieced  it 
out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bodies,  believing  it  is 
that  which  makes  one  rarer  than  another. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies. 

2.  Among  French  artists,  a mixture  of  amber, 
mastic,  and  asphaltum  used  as  a medium  or 
mordant  for  affixing  leaf-gold  to  wood  or  dis- 
temper pictures. 

mixture  (miks'tur),  n.  [<  ME.  mixture , < OF. 
mixture , misture , F.  mixture  — Sp.  mistura , mix- 
tura  = Pg.  mistura  = It.  mistura , < L.  mixturaf 
mistura , a mixing,  < miscere , pp.  mixtus , mistus , 
mix : see  mix1.]  1.  The  act  of  mixing,  or  the 
state  of  being  mixed. 

The  mixture  of  those  things  by  speech  which  by  nature 
are  divided  is  the  mother  of  all  error. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  3. 

2.  That  which  results  from  mixing;  a mixed 
mass, body,  or  assemblage ; a compound  or  com- 
bination of  different  ingredients,  parts,  or  prin- 
ciples; specifically,  in  phar .,  a preparation  in 
which  insoluble  substances  are  suspended  in 
watery  fluids  by  means  of  gum  arabic,  sugar, 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  or  other  viscid  matter.  When 
the  suspended  subst«,*^e  is  of  an  oleaginous 
nature,  the  mixture  is  properly  called  an  emul- 
sion. U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Whanne  30  wole  drawe  the  toon  fro  that  othir  putte  al 
that  mixture  into  a strong  watir  maau  or  vitriol  and  of  sal 
petre.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Eurnivall),  p.  9. 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  3.  21. 

Society,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  a miscellaneous 
mixture,  which  equalizes  men  even  in  their  inequality, . . . 
opened  that  wider  stage  which  a growing  metropolis  only 
could  exhibit.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  35L 

3.  Admixture;  something  mingled  or  added. 

The  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  with- 
out mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 

His  acts  were  some  virtuous,  some  politick,  some  just, 
some  pious ; and  yet  all  these  not  without  some  mixture  of 
Vice.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  11. 

There’s  no  great  Wit  without  some  Mixture  of  Madness, 
so  saith  the  Philosopher.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  10. 

4.  In  chem.y  a blending  of  several  ingredients 
without  chemical  alteration  of  the  substances, 
each  of  which  still  retains  its  own  nature  and 
properties:  distinguished  from  combination , in 
which  the  substances  unite  by  chemical  attrac- 
tion, lose  their  distinct  properties,  and  form  a 
compound  differing  in  its  properties  from  any  of 
the  ingredients. — 5.  In  organ-building , a flue- 
stop  having  two  or  more  pipes  to  each  digital, 
the  pipes  being  so  tuned  as  to  give  certain  sets 
of  the  shriller  harmonics  of  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  digital;  a compound  stop.  The  stop 
is  known  as  “of  two  ranks,”  “of  three  ranks,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pipes  to  a digital.  The  harmonics 
chosen  for  reinforcement  vary  with  the  pitch  of  the  fun- 
damental tone,  a low  tone  being  provided  with  higher 
harmonics  than  a high  one.  The  points  in  the  compass 
where  changes  from  one  set  of  harmonics  to  another  take 
place  are  called  breaks.  The  harmonics  usually  chosen  are 
those  that  lie  at  the  intervals  of  fifths  or  octaves  from  the 
fundamental  tone,  rarely  at  those  of  thirds  or  sevenths. 
Mixtures  serve  two  purposes : to  enrich  the  total  effect  of 
heavy  combinations  by  reinforcing  the  brilliant  overtones 
of  the  harmony,  and  to  emphasize  the  upper  tones  of  heavy 
chords  by  reinforcing  their  nearer  harmonics.  They  are 
never  properly  used  except  in  combination  with  founda- 
tion-stops. Mixtures  are  variously  named,  as  cornet,  fur- 
niture, etc. 

6.  A cloth  of  variegated  or  mottled  coloring, 
usually  of  sober  tints. — 7.  In  printing , type- 
setting that  calls  for  the  use  of  three  or  more 
distinct  faces  or  faces  and  bodies  of  type. 
[Eng.]  — 8.  Same  as  krasis — Brown  mixture. 
See  brown. — Deflagrating  mixtures.  See  deflagrate.— 
French  mixture.  See  French.—  Griffith’s  mixture, 
a mixture  containing  iron  carbonate;  the  mistura  fern 
composite  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. — Heather 
mixture.  Same  as  heather 3. — Isomorphous  mixture. 
See  isomorphous  group,  under  isomorphous. — Mechanical 
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mixture.  See  chemical  combination,  under  chemical. — 
Mixture  of  colors.  See  color. — Oxford  mixture,  woolen 
cloth  of  a very  dark  gray  color.  Also  called  Oxford  gray , 
pepper-and-salt , and  thunder -and-lightning.—  Prince’s 
mixture,  a dark  kind  of  snuff  scented  with  attar  of  roses. — 
Rule  Of  mixtures.  Same  as  alligation,  2.  = Syn.  2.  Mixture, 
Miscellany,  Medley,  Farrago,  Hotchpotch,  Jumble;  variety, 
diversity.  Mixture  is  a general  term  denoting  a compound 
of  two  or  more  ingredients,  more  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
congruous.  Miscellany  is  a collection  of  things  not  closely 
connected,  but  brought  together  by  rational  design : “ A 
miscellany  has  the  diversity  without  the  incongruity  of  a 
medley."  (C.  J.  Smith,  Syn.  Disc.,  p.  564.)  Specifically,  a 
miscellany  is  a collection  of  independent  literary  pieces, 
the  unity  lying  only  in  their  general  character.  A medley 
is  a mixture  or  collection  of  things  distinc  tly  incongruous : 
the  word  has  the  specific  sense  of  a song  or  tune  made  up 
of  scraps  of  other  songs  or  tunes  ingeniously  and  amus- 
ingly fitted  together.  Farrago  emphasizes  the  confusion 
or  indiscriminateness  of  the  mixture  or  collection : it  is 
applied  chiefly  to  printed  or  spoken  discourse.  Hotch- 
potch is  a still  more  energetic  expression  of  the  confusion 
of  the  collection,  the  idea  being  drawn  from  the  boiling 
together  of  shreds  of  all  sorts  of  food.  Jumble  implies  the 
idea  of  a heap  turned  over  and  over  till  everything  is  hope- 
lessly mixed.  The  figurative  uses  correspond  essentially  to 
the  literal. 

Pure  from  passion's  mixture  rude. 

Ever  to  base  earth  allied.  Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

The  world  lies  no  longer  a dull  miscellany  and  lumber- 
room,  but  has  form  and  order.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  94. 

The  sun  was  in  the  west  when  we  left  Jellalabad  with 
its  strange  medley  of  associations,  and  strolled  back  through 
the  gardens  to  the  camp. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  202. 

I’ve  heard,  I confess,  with  no  little  surprise 

English  history  call’d  a farrago  of  lies. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  338. 
A mash’d  heap,  a hotchpotch  of  the  slain. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires,  iii.  415. 

The  Alhambra  is  & jumble  of  buildings,  with  irregular 
tiled  roofs,  and  absolutely  plain,  rough,  uncolored  walls  on 
the  exterior.  C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  247. 

mixture-stop  (miks'tur -stop),  n.  See  mix- 
ture, 5. 

mixtus,  n.  See  mistus. 

mixty-maxty  (miks'ti-maks'ti),  a.  [A  var.  re- 
duplication of  mixt.]  Promiscuously  mingled. 
Also  mixtie-maxtie.  [Scotch.] 

Yon  mixtie-maxtie,  queer  hotch-potch, 

The  Coalition. 

Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 

mizen,  n.  See  mizzen. 

mizmaze  (miz'maz),re.  [A  varied  reduplication 
of  maze1.]  1.  A confused  maze ; a labyrinth. 

The  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizz-maze  of  variety 
of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  § 20. 

Unless  he  had  repeated  that  verbal  mizmaze  of  the  con- 
vention. The  American,  VIII.  308. 

2.  Confusion;  bewilderment. 

I was  all  of  a mizmaze—  I was  all  in  bewilderment. 

^ Parish’s  Sussex  Glossary.  {Davies.) 

mizzen  (miz'n),  n.  [Also  mizen;  early  mod.  E. 
mizen,  misen,  misson,  mysson,  meisseine,  meson; 
< F.  misaine  = Sp.  mesana  = Pg.  mezena,  < It. 
mezzana,  mizzen-sail,  lit.  ‘.middle’  (sc.  vela, 
sail),  fern,  of  mezzano,  middle,  L.  medianus,  mid- 
dle: see  median1,  and  cf. mezzanine, etc.]  Naut., 
the  aftermost  fore-and-aft  sail  in  a ship,  set 
abaft  the  mizzenmast,  and  having  its  head  ex- 
tended by  a gaff ; a spanker.  See  spanker. 
They  hoist  their  sailes,  both  top  and  top, 

The  meisseine  and  all  was  tride-a. 

John  Dory  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  195). 

The  mizen  is  a large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure  extended 
upon  the  mizen-mast.  Falconer,  Shipwreck,  ii.,  note  6. 

*To  bagpipe  the  mizzen.  See  bagpipe. 

mizzenmast  (miz'n -mast  or  -mast),  n.  The 
r_ast  that  supports  the  mizzen;  the  aftermost 
mast  of  a three-masted  vessel. 

mizzen-rigging  (miz'n-rig,,ing), n.  The  rigging 
connected  with  the  mizzenmast;  the  shrouds  of 

*the  mizzenmast. 

mizzen-sail  (miz'n-sal  or  -si),  77.  [Formerly  also 
misen-sail,  meson-sayle,  etc.;  < mizzen  + sail.] 
Same  as  mizzen. 

There  came  many  small  botes  with  mysson  sayles  to  goe 
for  Ohio.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  100. 

mizzle1  (miz'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mizzled,  ppr. 
mizzling.  [Formerly  also  misle,  misel,  mistle;  < 
ME.  miselen,  misellen,  *mistelen,  freq.  of  misten, 
mist:  see  mist1,  n.]  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops ; 
drizzle. 

As  misting  drops  hard  flints  in  time  doth  pearse. 

G.  Whetstone,  A Remembrance  of  Gascoigne. 

Now  gynnes  to  mizzle,  hye  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

Another  mizzling,  drizzling  day! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  397. 

mizzle1  (miz'l),  n.  [<  mizzle1,  v.]  Fine  rain. 

mizzle2  (miz'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mizzled,  ppr. 
mizzling.  [Formerly  also  mizzel;  origin  ob- 
scure.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  succumb;  yield; 
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hence,  sometimes,  to  become  tipsy.  Ealliwell. 
— 2.  To  disappear  suddenly;  decamp;  runoff. 
[Slang.] 

Cut  your  stick,  sir — come,  mizzle!  be  off  with  you ! — go ! 

Barham , ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  199. 
See  here,  Paul ; if  you  keep  him  on  here  long  he  won’t 
stand  it— he’ll  mizzle  out. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  Jupiter  Lights,  xiv. 
II.  trans.  To  overcome ; confuse ; entangle 
mentally. 

Then  their  bodies  being  satisfied,  and  their  heades  pret- 
tily mizzeled  with  wine,  they  walke  abroad  for  a time,  or 
els  conferre  with  their  familiars. 

Stubbes,  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1595),  p.  67. 

mizzled  (miz'ld),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  measled.] 
Spotted ; having  different  colors.  [Scotch.] 
mizzling  (miz'ling),  n.  [Formerly  also  misling; 
early  mod.  E.  miseling  ( myselyng ) ; verbal  n.  of 
mizzle1,  v.]  A thick  mist  or  fine  rain ; a mist. 

My  doctrine  droppe  as  doeth  ye  rayne,  and  my  speach 
flow  as  doeth  the  dew,  and  as  the  myselyng  vpon  the 
herbes,  and  as  the  droppes  vpon  the  grasse. 

Bible  of  1651,  Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

mizzly  (miz'li),  a.  [Formerly  also  misly;  < miz- 
zle1-r-y1.]  Misty;  drizzly. 

The  thick  driving  flakes  throw  a brownish  mizzly  shade 
over  all  things.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

mizzy  (miz'i),  n.;  pi.  mizzies  (-iz).  [A  var.  of 
meese,  or  of  the  related  moss2:  see  moss2.]  A 
*bog  or  quagmire.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
M.L.  An  abbreviation  of  Middle  Latin  or  Medi- 
aeval Latin. 

MM.  An  abbreviation  (in  French)  of  Messieurs 

^(gentlemen,  sirs). 

mm.  An  abbreviation  of  millimeter. 

M.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Maelzel’s  metronome. 
See  metronome. 

Mme.  A contraction  of  Madame. 

Mn.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  manganese. 
mnemonic  (ne-mon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mn(- 
monique  = Sp’.  mnemdnico  = Pg.  It.  mnemonico, 
< NL.  mnemonicus,  < Gr.  pvr/poviKo;,  belonging  to 
memory,  < pvqpuv  (pvt/pov-),  mindful,  < pvaaBai, 
remember:  see  mind1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
memory;  especially,  assisting  or  intended  to 
assist  the  memory : as,  mnemonic  words ; mne- 
monic lines. 

II.  n.  Same  as  mnemonics. 

Mere  processes  and  a sterile  mnemonic. 

Fitch,  Lectures  ou  Teaching,  p.  24. 

mnemonical  (ne-mon'i-kal),  a.  [<  mnemonic  + 
-ah]  Same  as  mnemonic.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  326. 
mnemonician  (ne-mo-nish'an),  ii.  [<  mnemonic 
+ -ian.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  mnemonics; 
specifically,  a teacher  or  professor  of  mnemon- 
ics. 

mnemonics  (ne-mon'iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mnerno- 
nique  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mnemonica,  f.;  < Gr.  pvypovuai, 
mnemonics,  pi.  of  pvypovtKov  (sc.  rlxvypa),  mne- 
monics, neut.  of  fJvr//zoviK(>c,  mnemonic:  see  mne- 
monic.] The  art  of  improving  or  developing 
memory;  a system  of  precepts  and  rules  in- 
tended to  assist  or  improve  the  memory.  Also 
mnemonic. 

mnemonist  (ne'mo-nist),  ».  [<  mnemonic)  + 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  the  science  of  mnemonics ; 
one  who  practises  the  art  of  memory. 

Various  other  modifications  of  the  systems  of  Feinaigle 
and  Aime  Paris  were  advocated  by  subsequent  mnemonists. 

Fncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 

Mnemosyne  (ne-mos'i-ne),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Mvy- 
I waiivt) , the  mother  of  the  Muses,  a personifi- 
cation of  pvypoovvy,  memory,  < pvijpuv,  remem- 
bering (see  mnemonic ),  + -a bvy,  a suffix  of  ab- 
stract nouns.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  goddess  of 
memory,  daughter  of  Uranus  (heaven)  and  Ge 
(earth),  and  mother,  by  Zeus,  of  the  Muses. — 
2.  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  hemipterous 
insects  of  the  family  Fulgoridce,  separated  from 
Flata  by  St&l  in  1866  for  the  South  American 
M.  planiceps. 

mnemotechnic  (ne-mo-tek'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pvy- 
py,  memory,  + texvV,  art.]  Mnemonic, 
mnemotecinics  (ne-mo-tek'niks),  n.  [PI.  of 

mnemotechnic:  see  -ics.]  A system  of  aids  to 
memory;  mnemonics. 

On  what  principle  of  mnemotechnrcs  the  ideas  were  con- 
nected with  the  knots  and  colors,  we  are  totally  in  the  dark. 

D.  G.  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  i. 

mnemotechny  (ne'mo-tek-m),  n.  [=  F.  mne- 
motechnic, < Gr.  pvf/prj,  memory,  + rkxvy,  art.] 
Same  as  mnemotechnics. 

Mniotilta  (ni-o-til'ta),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
pviov,  moss,  + Tt^rdg,  verbal  adj.  of  u/Aeiv,  pull  or 
pull  out,  as  hair.]  A genus  of  American  creep- 
ing warblers  of  the  family  Sylvicolidw  or  Mnio- 
tiltidce,  founded  by  Vieillot  in  1816.  There  is  only 
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one  species,  M.  varia,  the  common  black-and-white  creeper 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  and  feet  are  black.  The 
entire  plumage  is  streaked  and  spotted  with  black  and 
white.  This  bird  abounds  in  woodland,  and  has  the  habits 
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of  a creeper  rather  than  of  a warbler.  The  nest,  placed 
on  the  ground  or  on  a stump  or  log,  is  built  of  moss,  bark- 
strips,  grass,  leaves,  hair,  etc.;  the  eggs  are  4 or  5 in  num- 
ber and.  white  in  color,  profusely  speckled  with  reddish. 

Mniotiltese  (ni-o-til'te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mnio- 
tilta + -ece.]  A restricted  section  of  Sylvicolidw; 
the  creeping  warblers  proper  of  the  genera  Mni- 
otilta , Parula.  and  Protonotaria.  S.  F.  Baird , 
1858. 

Mniotiltids  (ni-o-til'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mniotilta  + -idee.']  An  extensive  family  of  os- 
cine  passerine  birds,  named  from  the  genus  Mni- 
otilta,formerly  oftener  called  Sylvicolidw;  the 
American  warblers.  They  have  9 primaries,  12  rec- 
trices,  scutellate  tarsi,  and  a moderate  bill  usually  notched 
and  furnished  with  rictal  vibrissae.  There  are  many  genera 
and  upward  of  100  species,  all  confined  to  America.  They 
are  small  and  usually  prettily  colored  birds  of  the  wood- 
land, all  insectivorous  and  in  temperate  and  cold  regions 
migratory.  They  abound  in  species  and  individuals  in  east- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States,  where  they  form  a very 
characteristic  feature  of  the  avifauna.  Leading  genera 
in  that  country  are  Dendroeca,  Mniotilta,  Parula  (or  Comp- 
sothlypis),  Protonotaria,  Helminthenis,  Hehninthophila, 
Geothlypis,  Icteria,  Myiodioctes,  and  Setophaga.  The  fam- 
ily is  usually  divided  into  3 subfamilies:  MniotUtince  (or 
Sylvicolince ),  Icteriince  (or  Geothlypinoe),  and  Setophagince, 
or  the  wood-warblers,  ground-warblers,  and  fly-catching 
warblers  respectively.  Also  called  Dendroeeidce. 

mo,  moe1  (mo),  a.  and  adv.  [=  So.  mae,  < ME. 
mo,  ma,  < AS.  ma  (=  OFries.  ma  = MHG.  me), 
more  (in  number),  a reduced  oompar.  form  con- 
nected with  the  adj.  mara,  more:  see  more -l.] 
More.  The  form  mo  is  often  used  by  Shakspere,  Spenser, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  archaically  by  more  recent  writers; 
but  the  mo  which  is  common  in  the  vulgar  speech  of  the 
southern  United  States  is  a negro  pronunciation  of  more 
(properly  written  mo'). 

His  Ave  Maria  he  lerid  hym  alswa, 

And  other  prayers  many  ma. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  142.  ( Halliwell .) 

There  were  wont  to  ben  5 Soudans  : but  now  there  is  no 
mo  but  he  of  Egypt.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  36. 

I sawe  Calliope  with  Muses  moe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  June. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  mo  and  mightier  than  we. 

* Ex.  i.  9 (Oxf.,  1717).  (. Nares .) 

Mo.  In  cliem.,  the  symbol  for  molybdenum. 

mo.  An  abbreviation  of  month. 

moa  (mo's),  n.  [Maori.]  A gigantic  extinct 
bird  of  the  family  Dinornitliidse.  See  cut  under 
Dinornis. 

Moabite  (mo'a-blt),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL.  Moabites, 
< Gr.  Moa(3i'n?V,  < Mua/1,  also  Muaflo g (>  LL. 
Moab),  < Heb .Mo’abh,  Moab.]  I.  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  people  descended  from  Moab,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  36, 37),  anciently  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  region  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
Jordan. 

II-  Q.  Pertaining  to  Moab  or  the  Moabites. 

Moabite  stone,  a slab  of  black  basalt  bearing  an  in- 
scription  of  thirty-four  lines  in  Hebrew-Phenician  char- 
acters, the  oldest  monument  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  It 
was  found  in  1868  at  the  ancient  Dibon  of  Moab  Before 
it  could  be  removed  it  was  broken  in  many  pieces!  through 
the  jealousies  of  Arab  tribes,  but  a squeeze  of  the  inscrip- 
tion had  been  previously  taken,  and  the  chief  fragments 
are  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  The  stone  is  the  most 
important  surviving  relic  of  Moabite  civilization  and  is 
believed  to  date  from  about  900  B.  c.  The  inscription  re- 
cords the  victories  of  King  Mesha  over  the  Israelites. 

Moabitess  (mo'a-bi-tes),  n.  ['  Moabite  + -ess.] 
A female  Moabite.  Ruth  i.  22. 

Moabitic  (md-a-bit'ik),  a.  [<  Moabite  + -ic.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Moabites ; Moa- 
bite : as,  the  Moabitic  prophecies. 

Moabitish  (mo'a-bi-tish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Moabites ; Moabite. 

moan1  (mon),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  mone  ; < ME. 
monen,  moonen,  also  menen,  < AS.  rnwnan,  moan, 
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lament:  see  mean*.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a 
low  dull  sound  expressive  of  physical  or  mental 
suffering ; lament  inarticulately  or  with  mourn- 
ful utterance. 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances 
To  make  him  moan.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  977. 

A sound  as  though  one  moaned  in  bitter  need. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  165. 
2.  To  give  forth  a saddening  or  gloomy  sound, 
like  one  in  distress;  sound,  like  a low  cry  of 
distress. 

And  listens  to  a heavy  Bound, 

That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  12.- 
Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Kingsley , Three  Fishers. 
3f.  To  murmur ; complain ; protest. 

Than  they  of  the  towne  began  to  mone,  and  sayd,  this 
dede  ought  nat  to  be  suffred. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cccxlviii. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  lament;  deplore;  bewail. 

Much  seemed  he  to  rrwne  her  haplesse  chaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  25. 
Moan  the  expense  of  many  a vanish’d  sight. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxx. 
2f.  To  cause  to  make  lamentation;  afflict;  dis- 
tress: as,  “which  infinitely  moans  me,”  Beau, 
and  FI. 

moan1  (mon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mone;  < ME. 
mone , moyne;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A low  dull 
sound  expressing  grief  or  pain;  a sound  of 
lamentation  not  so  deep  as  a groan;  audible 
expression  of  sorrow;  grief  expressed  in  words 
or  cries. 

Sullen  moans, 

Hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts ! 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1.  60. 
Hence — 2.  A low  dull  sound  resembling  that 
made  by  a person  moaning. 

Rippling  waters  made  a pleasant  moan.  Byron. 

3f.  Lament;  lamentation;  complaint:  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  to  make  one’s  moan. 

At-after  dinner  gonne  they  to  daunce, 

And  synge  also,  save  Dorigene  alone. 

Which  made  alway  hire  compleint  and  hire  mone. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  1. 192. 

They  make  their  moan  that  they  can  get  no  money. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Oh,  here ’s  my  friend.!  I ’ll  make  my  moan  to  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 

moan2  (mo'an),  a.  [<  moa  + -an.]  Moa-like; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a moa. 
moanfult  (mon'ful),  a.  [Formerly  also  mone- 
ful;  < moan1  + -ful.]  Sorrowful;  mournful. 

At  last,  in  moanful  march,  they  went  towards  the  other 
shepherds.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  iv. 

He  saw  a monefule  sort 

Of  people.  Warner,  Albion’s  England,  L 4. 
moanfullyf  (mon'fid-i),  adv.  In  a moanful 
manner ; with  moans  or  lamentation. 

This  our  poets  are  ever  moanfuUy  singing. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  viii. 
Moaria  (mo-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < moa,  q.  v.]  In 
zoogeog.,  a hypothetical  South  Pacific  continent 
of  which  only  New  Zealand  and  other  Oceanian 
or  Polynesian  islands  remain : so  called  from 
the  supposed  former  range  of  the  moas.  Its  as- 
sumed existence  accounts  for  many  features  of  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  The  name 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Mantell. 

Moarian  (mo-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  Moaria  + -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Moaria. 
moat1  (mot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mote ; < ME. 
mote,  < OF.  mote,  an  embankment,  motte,  a little 
hill,  butt,  clod,  lump,  turf,  = Pr.  mota,  an  em- 
bankment, = Sp.  Pg.  mota,  a mound,  = It.  motta, 
a mound,  a moat,  < ML.  mota,  a mound,  hill,  a 
hill  on  which  a castle  is  built,  a castle,  an  em- 
bankment, a ditch,  also  turf;  prob.  of  Teut. 
origin:  cf.  G.  dial.  (Bav.)  mott,  peat,  (Swiss) 
mutte,  turf,  = I).  mot,  dust  of  turf.  Cf.  also  Ir. 
mota,  a bill.  For  the  inclusion  of  the  two  senses 
‘embankment’  and  ‘ditch,’  cf.  dike  and  ditch.] 
It-  A mound ; a hill. 

I lyken  it  tylle  a cete  [city]  that  war  wroght 
Of  gold,  of  precyouse  stones  sere, 

Opon  a mote,  sett  of  berylle  clere, 

With  walles,  and  wardes,  and  turrettes, 

And  entre,  and  yhates,  and  garrettes. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  L 8896. 

2.  In  fort.,  a ditch  or  deep  trench  dug  round 
the  rampart  of  a castle  or  other  fortified  place, 
and  often  filled  with  water. 

Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  48. 

The  Citadell  is  moted  round  about  with  a broade  mote  of 
fine  running  water.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  124. 

3f.  A building;  dwelling;  abode. 
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By-sonde  the  broke  by  slente  other  slade, 

I hoped  that  mote  merited  wore. 

^ Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  142. 

moat1  (mot),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  mote;  < moat1, 
n.]  To  surround  with  a ditch  for  defense; 
also,  to  make  or  serve  as  a moat  for. 

He  paints,  he  carves,  he  builds,  he  fortifies, 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish, 

Some  he  dry-dishes,  some  moats  round  with  broths. 

B.  Jonson , Staple  of  News,  iv.  L 
The  first  Europeans  who  settled  here  were  the  Portu- 
guese. They  also  built  the  great  Fort : but  whether  they 
• moted  round  the  Hill,  and  made  an  Island  of  that  spot  of 
ground,  I know  not.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  161. 

moat2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mote1. 
moatet,  V.  A variant  of  mute 2. 
moated  (mo'ted),  a.  [<  moat1  4-  - ed 2.]  Fur- 
nished with  a moat. 

There,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mari- 
na- Shak. , M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  277. 

A great  castle  near  Valladolid, 

Moated  and  high  and  by  fair  woodlands  hid. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Theologian’s  Tale. 

moat-ben  (mot'hen),  n.  Same  as  marsh-hen  (e). 
An  earlier  name  [for  the  moor-lien]  was  Moat-hen,  which 
was  appropriate  in  the  days  when  a moat  was  the  ordi- 
nary adjunct  of  most  considerable  houses  in  the  country. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  808. 

mob1  (mob),  n.  [<  MD.  mop , a woman’s  cap 
(D.  mop-muts,  a night-cap,  < mop  + muts,  a cap: 
see  mutch).  Cf.  mop1.]  A mob-cap. 

Went  in  our  mobs  to  the  dumb  man  [Duncan  Campbell], 
according  to  appointment.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  323. 

Some  pretty  young  ladies  in  mobs  popped  in  here  and 
there.  Steele , Guardian,  No.  65. 

mob1  (mob),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mobbed , ppr. 
mobbing.  [<  mob1,  n .]  1.  To  conceal  or  cover, 
as  the  face,  by  a cap  or  hood. 

Having  most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  as  women’s,  and 
their  faces  mob’d  in  hoods  and  long  coats  like  petticoats. 
Dr.  U.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  Pref.  to  ii. 
I have  known  her  for  two  months  take  possession  of  our 
easy  chair,  mobbed  up  in  flannel  night-caps. 

Goldsmith,  To  the  Printer. 
2.  To  dress  awkwardly.  Halliwell.  fProv. 
Eng.] 

mob2  (mob),  n.  [Abbr.  of  mobile , orig.  mobile 
vulgus,  the  fickle  crowd:  see  mobile 2,  n.]  1. 

The  common  mass  of  people ; the  multitude ; 
hence,  a promiscuous  aggregation  of  people  in 
any  rank  of  life;  an  incoherent,  rude,  or  dis- 
orderly crowd ; rabble. 

I may  note  that  the  rabble  first  changed  their  title,  and 
were  called  the  mob,  in  the  assemblies  of  this  club  [Green 
Ribbon  Club].  Boger  North,  Examen,  p.  574.  (Davies.) 
A mob  of  cobblers  and  a court  of  kings. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  L 328. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  L 108. 
Though  he  [William  IV.]  has  trotted  about  both  town 
and  country  for  sixty -four  years,  and  nobody  ever  turned 
round  to  look  at  him,  he  cannot  stir  now  without  a rnob, 
patrician  as  well  as  plebeian,  at  his  heels. 

Greville , Memoirs,  July  18, 1830. 

2.  A riotous  assemblage;  a crowd  of  persons 
gathered  for  mischief  or  attack;  a promiscuous 
multitude  of  rioters. 

He  shrunk  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  and 
sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his  duty  to  the  menaces  of  a 
mob.  Bp.  Porteus,  Works,  V.  xxii. 

Fire-engines  were  no  longer  needed  to  wet  down  huge 
mobs  that  threatened  to  demolish  the  Carondelet  Street 
brokers’  shops  or  the  Cuban  cigar-stores. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  201. 

3.  A herd,  as  of  horses  or  cattle;  a flock,  as  of 
sheep.  [Australian.] 

They  suggested  a romantic  turn  of  mind,  whereas  she: 
was  only  thinking  “I  wonder  whether  there  will  be  a mob 
of  fat  cattle  ready  for  the  butcher  next  month.” 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed , The  Head  Station,  p.  2. 

Swell  mob.  See  swell-mob.  = Syn.  Rabble,  etc.  See  popu- 
lace. 

mob2  (mob),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  mobbed , ppr. 
mobbing.  [<  mob%,  n .]  1.  To  attack  in  a dis- 

orderly crowd ; crowd  round  and  annoy ; beset 
tumultuously,  whether  from  curiosity  or  with 
hostile  intent : as,  to  mob  a person  in  the  street. 

The  fair  Mrs.  Pitt  has  been  mobbed  in  the  park,  and  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  some  gentlemen. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1749),  L 213. 
George  Thompson  was  mobbed  from  this  platform. 

IK.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  58. 

2.  To  scold.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mobbardf,  n.  [ME.  mobbard , mobard;  origin 
obscure.]  A clown. 

Nay,  such  mobardis  schall  neuere  man  vs  make, 

Erste  schulde  we  dye  all  at  onys.  York  Plays , p.  246, 

mobbifyf  (mob'i-fi),  v.  t.  [<  mo&2  + -i-fy.]  To 
mob ; beset  or  surround  in  crowds. 

Mobbify  out  at  elections  conformable  loyal  gentlemen. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  345.  ( Davies .) 
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mobbish  (mob'ish),  a.  [<  mob2  + -ish1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a mob ; re- 
sembling a mob ; tumultuous ; vulgar. 

A small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mobbish  disorders. 

Hume,  Essays,  ii.  11. 

Mr.  Fox  treated  the  associations  for  prosecuting  these 
libels  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  as  a mobbish  tyranny. 

Burke,  Condition  of  the  Minority  (1793). 

mobblet,  v.  t.  See  moble 2. 

mobby  (mob'i),  re.  [Also  mallny,  mobee;  < 
Carib  mabi:  see  *mabi.]  1.  In  the  West 
Indies,  a spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  sweet 
potatoes. — 2.  The  juice  expressed  from  apples 
or  peaches,  for  distillation  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  apple- orpeach-brandy. — 3.  The  liquor 
made  from  such  juice,  a kind  of  rum.  Mobby 
punch  was  made  of  this  liquor. 
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mobility  (mo-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  mobilite  = Sp. 
movilidad  = Pg.  mobilidade  = It.  mobility,  < L. 
mobilita{t-)s,  mobility,  < mobilis,  mobile:  see 
mobile t,  a.]  1.  The  property  of  being  mobile 

or  easily  movable ; susceptibility  of  motion  or 
movement;  readiness  to  move  or  change  in 
response  to  impulse  or  slight  force;  hence, 
changeableness : as,  mobility  of  features. 

That  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the  fluid 
state.  Uerschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  § 386. 

Perfect  mobility,  the  perfect  absence  of  viscosity,  is  an 
ideal  attribute  not  possessed  by  any  actual  fluid. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  200. 

2f.  Movement;  motion. 

Thou  mortall  Tyme,  every  man  can  tell, 

Art  nothyng  els  but  the  mobUtie 

Of  sonne  and  mone  chaungyng  in  every  degre ! 

Sir  T.  More,  Int.  to  Utopia  (ed.  Dibdin),  p.  lxix. 


Their  strong  drink  is  Madeira  wine,  cider,  mobby  punch, 
made  either  of  rum  from  the  Caribbee  Islands,  or  brandy 
distilled  from  their  apples  and  peaches. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  IT  74. 


mob-capt  (mob'kap),  n.  [<  mob1  + cap1.]  A 
cap  with  a baer-shaped  or  puffy  crown  and  a 
broad  band  and  frills. 

A mob-cap : I mean  a cap,  much  more 
common  then  than  now,  with  aide-pieces, 
fastening  under  the  chin. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xiiL 
Her  milk-white  linen  mob-cap  fringed 
round  and  softened  her  face. 

Mrs.  Gasketl , Sylvia's  Lovers,  xv. 

mobee  (md'be),  n.  [Carib  mabi.] 

See  mobby,  and  mabi  (in  the  sup- 
plement). 

mobile1  (mo'bil  ormob'il),  a.  and 
n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mobil;  < ME. 
mobil  (mixed  with  moble,  meble,  < OF.  moble),  < 
OF.  mobile,  F.  mobile  = Sp.  movil  = Pg.  mobil  - 
It.  mobile,  < L.  mobilis,  for  *movibilis,  movable, 
< movere,  move:  see  move.]  I.  a.  If.  Change- 
able; fickle. 


In  distruction  of  mobil  people.  Testament  of  Love,  i. 
2.  Capable  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place. 

The  nynde  commandement  es  Thou  sail  noghte  couayte 
the  hous  or  other  thynge  mobill  or  m-mobill  of  thi  neght- 
bour.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 

3f.  Moving;  in  motion;  not  stationary. 


3 (mob-il'i-ti).  The  populace;  the  mob:  a use 
suggested’by  nobility.  [Slang.] 

She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  mobility.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

During  which  the  Door  is  kept  by  a Couple  of  Brawny 
Beadles,  to  keep  out  the  Mobility . 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 
* [II.  111. 

mobilization  (mo^bi-  or  moVi-li-za'shon),  n. 
[<  F.  mobilisation  (=  Sp.  movilizacion  ==  Pg. 
mobilisagao  = It.  mobilizzazione ),  < mobilise r9 
mobilize:  see  mobilize.']  Milit.,  the  act  of  mo- 
bilizing or  putting  in  readiness  for  service; 
the  act  of  putting  a body  of  troops  on  a war 
footing : as,  the  mobilization  of  an  army  or  a 
corps  by  mustering  its  members  and  organiz- 
ing, equipping,  and  supplying  it  for  active  op- 
erations. Also  spelled  mobilisation. 

The  full  strength  is  made  up  at  the  moment  of  war  by 
what  is  called  mobilisation — that  is,  the  drawing  to  the 
units  [such  a3  battalions,  or  batteries,  or  regiments  of  cav- 
alry] . . . reserve  men  sufficient  to  complete  them. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  12. 

mobilize  (mo'bi-liz  or  mob'i-liz),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mobilized , ppr.  mobilizing.  [<  F.  mobiliser 
(=  Pg.  mobilisar ),  liberate,  make  movable  or 
ready,  < mobile , movable:  see  mobile1.]  I. 
trams.  To  put  in  motion  or  in  readiness  for  mo- 
tion. Specifically— (a)  Milit.,  to  prepare  (an  army  or 
army-corps,  etc.)  for  active  service.  See  mobilization. 


To  treate  of  any  star 
Fyxt  or  els  mobil. 

Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court?  {Latham.) 
4.  Movable ; easily  moving  or  movable ; capa- 
ble of  facile  movement;  hence,  changing; 
quickly  responding  to  emotion  or  impulse. 

In  all  these  examples,  and  especially  in  the  Ephesian 
heads,  the  eye  appears  rather  as  if  seen  through  a slit  in 
the  skin  than  as  if  set  within  the  guard  of  highly  sensi- 
tive and  mobile  lids. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArchseoL,  p.  79. 

Mademoiselle  Virginie  . . . raised  her  mobile  French 
eyebrows  in  sprightly  astonishment. 

W.  Collins,  Yellow  Mask. 

This  accounts  for  the  viscosity  of  all,  even  of  the  most 
mobile  liquids.  A.  Daniell , Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  226. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  movable. 

There  can  be  no  direction,  distance,  dimension,  unless 

mobile  moves  in  that  direction,  and  a sensation  appre- 
ciates it.  O.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 45. 

2.  A moving  principle ; a mover. 

Thou  first  Mobile 
Which  mak’st  all  wheel 
In  circle  round.  Howell , Letters,  I.  v.  1L 

mobile2t  (mob'i-le),  n.  [Short  for  L.  mobile  vul- 
gus, the  fickle  crowd:  mobile , neut.  of  mobilis , 
mobile,  inconstant,  fickle ; vulgus , the  common 
people:  see  vulgar.  Hence  later  mob2.]  The 
populace ; the  rabble ; the  mob. 

Enciting  the  mobile,  headed  by  Tomaso  Anello,  common- 
ly called  Masaniello.  Wood , Athense  Oxon.,  II.  384. 

Like  a bawd  in  her  old  velvet  petticoat,  resigned  into 
the  secular  hands  of  the  mobile.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  vi. 

The  word  mobile  [mobile  vulgus]  was  first  introduced 
into  our  language  about  this  time  [1680-90],  and  was  soon 
abbreviated  into  mob.  T.  Brown,  in  1690,  uses  both  the 
Latin  word  at  length  and  the  abbreviation ; and  in  the 
Preface  to  “Cleomenes,”  two  years  afterwards,  our  author 
uses  mob  with  a kind  of  apology— “ as  they  call  it.” 

Malone,  Note  on  Dry  den’s  Don  Sebastian,  Pref. 

Mobilian  (mo-bil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mobile  (see 
def.)  + -dan. ] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Mobile,  the 
principal  city  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Mobile. 

mobilianer  (mo-bil'i-an-er),  n.  [<  Mobile  (see 
def.)  + -ian  + -er1.]  A fresh-water  tortoise, 
Pseudemys  mobiliensis , of  the  family  Clemmyidce, 
the  largest  of  this  family  in  the  United  States. 
The  shell  is  often  14  or  16  inches  long.  This  tortoise  in- 
habits the  Gulf  States  from  western  Florida  to  Texas,  and 
is  frequently  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mobile  and  other  cities. 

mobilisation,  mobilise.  See  mobilization , mo- 
bilize. 


In  rude  societies  . . . the  army  is  the  mobilized  com- 
munity, and  the  community  is  the  army  at  rest. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 515. 
(b)  In  naval  affairs,  more  rarely,  to  make  corresponding 
preparation  of  a fleet  or  squadron  for  active  service  on  a 
war  footing. 

While  the  great  mobilized  fleet  was  at  Spithead. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXY.  281. 

ii.  intrans.  Milit.,  to  prepare  for  motion  or 
action;  make  ready  for  active  operations,  or 
for  taking  the  field. 

The  Germans  were  mobilizing  like  clock-work ; the 
French  were  trying  to  mobilize,  and  finding  that  the  at- 
tempt produced  chaos. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  60. 

Also  spelled  mobilise. 

mob-law  (mob'la),  n.  The  rule  of  the  mob  or 
the  disorderly  classes;  violent  usurpation  of 
authority  by  the  rabble ; lynch-law. 

moble1!  (mo'bl),  a.  aud  n.  [ME.,  also  moeble, 
meeble,  meble;  < OF.  moble,  meuble,  movable,  pi. 
mobles,  meubles,  movable  property,  furniture, 
etc.,  < L.  mobilis,  moving,  movable:  see  mo- 
bile1.] I.  a.  Movable ; having  motion. 

Alle  the  signes,  be  they  moist  or  drie,  or  moeble  or  fix. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  § 21. 

II.  re.  Movable  goods ; personal  property. 

Of  my  moble  thou  dispone, 

Right  as  the  semeth  best  is  for  to  done. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  300. 

Mcebles  and  vnmoebles  and  al  that  thow  mygte  fynde, 

Brenne  it,  here  it  nou3te  awey  be  it  neuere  so  riche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  267. 
Ryght  so  men  reuerenceth  more  the  ryche  for  hus  muche 
meeble 

Than  for  the  kyn  that  he  cam  of  other  for  hus  kynde  wittes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  182. 

moble2t,  mobblet  (mob'i),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  mob1.] 
To  wrap  up  (the  head)  in  or  as  in  a hood ; mob. 
But  who,  O,  who  had  seen  the  mobled  queen  . . . 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  524. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mobled  in  fine  linen,  that  no 
more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes.  Sandys,  Travels. 

mob-master  (mob'mas'/t&r),  re.  A demagogue. 

Davies. 

A sort  of  military  disposition  of  mob-masters. 

Roger  North , Examen,  p.  571. 

mobocracy  (mob-ok'ra-si),  re. ; pi.  mobocracies 
(-siz).  [Irreg.  < E.  rrioh2  + -o-cracy  as  in  de- 
mocracy, aristocracy,  etc.]  1.  Government  by 
the  mob  or  populace;  ochlocracy;  governing 


moccasin 

power  exercised  or  controlled  by  the  disorderly 
classes.  Compare  ochlocracy. 

It  is  a good  name  that  a Dr.  Stevens  has  given  to  our 
present  situation  (for  one  cannot  call  it  a Government),  a 
Mobocracy.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  III.  245  (1757).  (Davies.) 

A mobocracy,  however,  is  always  usurped  by  the  worst 
men.  F.  Ames,  Works,  II.  111. 

2.  The  mob;  the  populace;  the  common  crowd; 
the  uneducated  or  lawless  class  in  a commu- 
nity. 

The  American  demagogue  is  the  courtier  of  American 
mobocracy.  The  Century,  XXXI.  64. 

mobocrat  (mob'o-krat),  re.  [Irreg.  < mob 2 + 
-o-crat  as  in  democrat,  aristocrat,  etc.]  One  of 
the  mobocracy  or  turbulent  mob ; a leader  of 
the  mob ; a demagogue. 

The  idiotic  notion,  possibly  entertained  by  a brainless 
mobocrat  here  and  there,  that  if  you  only  perfect  your 
voting  apparatus  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  good  gov- 
ernment! P.  Bayne. 

These  mbbocrats  intended  to  be  Cromwells. 

IF.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  332. 

mobocratic  (mob-o-krat'ik),  a.  [<  mobocrat  + 
■4c.]  Of  or  relating  to  mobocracy. 

mobsman  (mobz'man),  re. ; pi.  mobsmen  (-men). 
[<  mob’s,  poss.  of  mob2,  + man.]  A member  of 
the  swell-mob ; a dressy  thief  or  swindler  who 
affects  the  airs  of  a gentleman:  generally, 
swell-mobsman.  [Slang.] 

She  once  went  to  a concert,  and  got  acquainted  with  a 
mobsman,  who  accompanied  her  home.  Mayhew. 

mob-story  (mob'st6//ri),  re.  A vulgar  story  or 
tale.  Addison. 

moccadot,  mockadot  (mok'a-do),  re.  [Also  mo- 

cliado,  mockadoe,  mockadoo;  cf.  OF.  moucade, 
also  mocayart,  moccado  (Cotgrave),  < Olt.  mo- 
caiaro,  moccaiorro,  moccado  (Florio);  perhaps 
so  called  as  used  for  handkerchiefs:  see  moc- 
cador,  muckender.]  1.  A stuff  in  use  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  being  made  of  wool  and  of  silk,  and  apparently  of 
a mixture  of  either  with  flax,  and  was  a substitute  for  the 
more  expensive  velvet.  It  was  probably  a material  sim- 
ilar to  velveteen,  and  of  many  grades  of  fineness  and 
beauty. 

Who  would  not  think  it  a ridiculous  thing  to  see  a Lady 
in  her  milke-house  with  a veluet  gowne,  and  at  a bridall 
in  her  cassock  of  mochado  ? 

Puttcnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  238- 

2.  Sham;  mockery. 

Neither  of  them  would  sit,  nor  put  their  hats  on : what 
mochado  is  this  to  such  a poor  soul  as  I ! 

Bichardson,  Pamela,  II.  37.  {Davies.) 

moccadort,  re.  [Also  mockador,  mockadour, 
muckador,  etc.,  and  hence  muckender,  q.  v.;  < 
ME.  mokadour  = F.  mouchoir,  a handkerchief, 
= It.  moccatore,  moccadore,  a snuffer,  < ML.  as  if 
*mucatorium,  < mucare,  wipe  the  nose,  < mucus, 
mucous,  mucus : see  mucus.]  A handkerchief. 
For  eyen  and  nose  the  nedethe  a riwkadour 
Or  sudary.  Lydgate,  Advice  to  an  Old  Gentleman,  xL 

moccasin1  (mok'a-sin  or  -sn),  re.  [Also  moc- 
cason,  moccas- 
sin,  mocassen,  < 

Algonkin  maw- 
cahsun,  makka- 
sin,  makasin;  a 
shoe(see  def.).] 

A shoe  or  cov- 
er for  the  feet, 
made  of  deer- 
skin or  other 
soft  leather, 
without  a stiff  sole,  and  usually  ornamented  on 
the  upper  side : the  shoe  customarily  worn  by 
the  American  Indians. 

All  the  footsteps  had  the  prints  of  moccasins. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xii. 
Moccasin  embroidery.  Same  as  grass-embroidery. 

moccasin2  (mok'arsin  or  -sn),  re.  [Also  mocca- 
son,  mocassin  (?);  appar.  short  for  moccasin- 
snake,  which  is  then  < moccasin1  + snake;  hut 
the  reference  to  moccasin 1 is  not  explained.] 
A venomous  serpent  of  the  United  States,  (a) 
Ancistrodon  (or  Toxicophis  or  Trigonocephalus ) piscivorus, 
a somewhat  aquatic  snake  of  the  southern  United  States, 
resembling  the  copperhead,  Ancistrodon  contortrix,  specif- 
ically called  water-moccasin,  sometimes  water-viper.  See 
cut  on  following  page.  (6)  The  same  or  a very  similar 
snake  found  on  dry  land,  the  so-called  high-land  moccasin, 
A.  atrofuscus,  known  in  the  southern  United  States  as  the 
cottonmouth,  and  much  dreaded.  Moccasins  are  rather 
small  snakes,  commonly  about  two  feet  long,  dark  olive- 
brown  above  and  yellowish-brown  below,  with  blackish 
bars  and  blotches.  They  are  much  darker  in  color  than  the 
copperhead,  lacking  the  bright  bronzy  tints  of  the  latter, 
and  there  is  a whitish  or  light  streak  along  the  lip : they 
also  have  the  scales  in  25  instead  of  23  rows,  and  no  Ioral 
plate.  The  top  of  the  head  is  mostly  covered  with  scales 
like  those  of  the  back,  instead  of  large  regular  plates  as  in 
innocuous  serpents ; it  is  flat  and  broad,  and  shows  the  pit 
between  the  eyes  and  nose  as  in  all  the  Crotalidae  or  pit- 
vipers. 


moccasin 


Water-moccasin  (. Ancistrodon  piscivorus). 


moccasined  (mok'a-sind  or  -and),  a.  [<  moc- 
casin1 + -ed-.)  Wearing  or  covered  with  moc- 
casins. 

Our  moccasined  feet  made  no  noise. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  333. 

moccasin-flower  (mok'a^sin-flou'Ar),  re.  See 
Cypripedimn,  Indian-shoe,  and  lady’s-slipper. 

moccasin-plant  (mok'a-sin-plant),  n.  Same 

as  moccasin-flower. 

moccasin-snake  (mok'a-sin-snak),  re.  [See 
moccasin 2.]  Same  as  moccasin 2. 

moccenigot, n-  i Also  moccinigo,  < It.  mocenigo, 
moccevigo , mnccinigo,  so  called  from  Tommaso 
Mocenigo,  doge  of  Venice  1413-23.]  A small 
coin  formerly  current  in  Venice,  worth  about 
18  United  States  cents. 

You  shall  not  give  me  six  crowns  . . . nor  half  a ducat ; 
no,  nor  a moccinigo.  B.  J onson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

Mai.  Lend  me  the  trifling  ducats.  . . . 

Cor.  Not  a moccenigo.  Shirley , Gentlemen  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

mocha  (mo'kii),  re.  [<  Mocha  (see  def.).]  1.  A 
choice  quality  of  coffee,  properly  that  produced 
in  Y emen  in  Arabia,  Mocha  being  its  port.  The 
mocha  of  general  commerce,  however,  is  ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  The  kernels  are 
smaller  than  in  other  varieties. — 2.  One  of 
certain  geometrid  moths,  notably  of  the  genus 
Ephyra,  having  somewhat  the  color  of  burnt 
coffee : as,  the  dingy  mocha,  E.  orhicularia ; the 
birch  mocha,  E.  pendularia. — 3.  A cat  of  a 
black  color  intermixed  with  brown:  so  called 
from  the  Moclia  stone.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mocha  pebble.  Same  as  Mocha  stone  (which 
see.  under  stone). 

Mocha  senna.  Same  as  India  senna  (which  see, 
under  senna). 

Mocha  stone.  See  stone. 

mocheH,  a.  and  ado.  A Middle  English  form  of 
much. 

moche2  (mosh),  re.  [F.]  A package  of  spun 
silk:  a French  word  used  in  English  for  the 
unbroken  parcels  of  silk  received  from  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

mochelt,  a.  and  re.  A Middle  English  form  of 

mic'de. 

mochras,  mochurrus  (mo'kras,  mo'kur-us),  re. 
[Hind,  mochras .]  An  astringent  gummy  exu- 
dation obtained  from  the  silk-cotton  tree,  Bom- 
hax  Ceiha,  in  India:  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives. 

mock1  (mok),  v.  [<  ME.  mokken,  < OF.  mocquer, 
moquer,  F.  moquer  = Pr.  mochar  = It.  moccare, 
mock;  cf.  MD.  moclcen,  mumble,  = MLG-.  G. 
macken,  mumble,  grumble,  = S w.  mucka  = Dan. 
mukke,  mumble ; cf.  W.  mocio,  Gael,  mag,  mock, 
deride;  L.  maccus,  a buffoon;  Gr.  /moor,  mock- 
ery, inock,  mimic,  ridicule.  The  relations  of 
these  forms  are  undetermined;  the  word  is 
supposed  to  be  ult.  imitative.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  treat  derisively  or  contemptuously;  make 
sport  of  by  mimicry,  ridicule,  or  sarcasm ; de- 
ride. 

They  utterly  despise  and  mock  sooth-sayings,  and  divi- 
nations of  things  to  come  by  the  flight  and  voices  of 
birds,  and  all  other  divi  lation  of  vain  superstition. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  .Robinson),  ii.  11. 

Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud.  1 Ki.  xviii.  27. 

She  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  364. 

2.  To  simulate,  imitate,  or  mimic;  produce  a 
semblance  of. 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd  as  ever 

Still  sleep  mock'd  death.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3.  20. 

I would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew, 

But  1 cannot  mimick  it, 

Tennyson,  Second  Song  to  the  Owl. 
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3.  To  deceive  by  simulation  or  pretense ; dis- 
appoint with  false  expectation ; fool. 

Thou  hast  mocked  me  and  told  me  lies.  Judges  xvi.  10. 
Mind  is  a light  which  the  gods  mock  us  with, 

To  lead  those  false  who  trust  it. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

4t.  To  set  at  naught;  defy. 

I would  . . . mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 

To  win  thee,  lady.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  30. 

=Syn.  1.  Ridicule,  etc.  (see  taunt),  jeer  at,  gibe  at,  take 
off,  make  game  of. — 2.  Mimic,  Ape,  etc.  See  imitate. — 3. 
To  delude. 

ii.  intrans . To  use  ridicule  or  derision;  gibe 
or  jeer ; flout : often  with  at. 

Vse  not  to  scorn  e and  mocke  as  an  Ape. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 
The  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at  her  sabbaths. 

Lam.  i.  7. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

^ Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3.  293. 

mock1  (mok),  n.  and  a.  [<  mock1,  v.]  I.  n. 

1 . Derisive  or  contemptuous  action  or  speech ; 
also,  a bringing  into  contempt  or  ridicule. 

And  other-whiles  with  bitter  mockes  and  mowes 
He  would  him  scorne.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  49. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5.  83. 
And  have  a great  care,  Mistress  Abigail, 

How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

2.  That  which  one  derides  or  mocks. 

A Puritan  gentleman  is  her  mock  and  nothing  else. 

A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  L 

3.  Mimicry;  imitation.  [Rare.] 

Now  reach  a strain,  my  lute, 

Above  her  [the  nightingale’s]  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 

Crashaw,  Music’s  DueL 

4.  A trifle.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  Mock  turtle. 

I once  had  some  cheap  mock  in  an  eating-house,  and  it 
tasted  like  stewed  tripe  with  a little  glue. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  218. 
To  make  a mock  of,  to  make  a subject  of  mockery;  de- 
ride or  bring  into  contempt. 

They  crucify  again  unto  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and 
make  a mock  of  him.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 
To  make  mock  (or  mocks)  at,  to  make  light  of ; make 
sport  of. 

Was  this  the  face  . . . which  I had  so  often  despised, 
made  mocks  at,  made  merry  wiih  ? Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

II.  a . 1.  Feigned;  counterfeit;  spurious:  as, 
mock  heroism;  mock  modesty;  a mock  battle. 

T fear  me,  some  be  rather  mock  gospellers  than  faithful 
ploughmen.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  13. 


mocking-bird 

mock-bird  (mok'b^rd),  re.  A mocking-bird. 

The  mock-bird  is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is  most 
itself.  Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  IIL  v.  2. 

mocker  (mok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
mocks,  as  by  mimicry,  derision,  or  deceit. 

Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging.  Prov.  xx.  L 
But,  beloved,  ^member  ye  the  words  which  were  spoken 
before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  that 
they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time. 

J ude  17, 18. 

2.  A mocking-bird ; one  of  the  Mimince. 
mockernut  (mok'er-nut),  n.  The  white-hearted 
hickory,  Hicoria  alba.  The  nut  is  sweet  and  oily, 
very  thick-shelled,  and  not  flattened  as  in  the  white 
hickory.  See  bullnut,  caryin,  and  kingnut. 

mockery  (mok'er-i),  n ; pi.  mockeries  (-iz).  [< 
ME.  mokkery , < OF.  moequerie , F.  moquerie , 
mockery,  < moquer,  mock:  see  mock1.']  1.  The 
act  of  mocking;  derisive  or  deceitful  speech 
or  action. 

He  never  mocks, 

For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  Derision;  ridicule;  careless  insult  or  con- 
tempt; sport;  jest. 

Now  am  I fayn, 

Thow  shalt  not  laughe  atte  me  in  mokkery, 
ffor  thow  hast  lost  thy  sheld  as  wele  as  1. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  233a 
To  set  before  their  eyes  the  injury  that  they  had  unjustly 
done  the  holy  place,  and  the  cruel  handling  of  the  city, 
whereof  they  made  a mockery.  2 Mac.  viii.  17. 

Is  not  this  meer  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what  hee  can 
doe,  but  will  not?  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxi. 

They  were  delivered  up  to  be  the  spoil  and  mockery  of 
nations.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

3.  Counterfeit  appearance;  false  show;  sham. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  107. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Mem.  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  1.  57. 
The  mockery  of  what  is  called  military  glory. 

Sumner,  Speech  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  27,  184a 

4.  Vain  effort;  fruitless  labor;  that  which  dis- 
appoints or  frustrates. 

It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L 1.  14a 
=Syn.  2.  Mimicry,  jeering,  gibes. 

mockeU  t (mok'et),  re.  [Cf.  mocketer .]  A nap- 
kin. Cotgrave.  ( Halliwell .) 
mocket2  (mok'et),  re.  Same  as  moquette. 
mocketer  (mok'et-f  r),  re.  Same  as  moccador. 
mock-Godf  (mok'god),  re.  [<  model,  + obj. 
God.)  One  who  mocks  at  God  or  divine  things ; 
a blasphemer. 


2.  Having  close  resemblance,  as  if  imitative. 
—Mock  brawn,  gold,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Mock  lead, 
mock  ore,  popular  names  of  blende. — Mockmoon.  See 
paraselene.— Mock  pennyroyal,  plane,  privet.  See 
the  nouns. — Mock  sun.  See  parhelion. — Mock  turtle, 
a dish  consisting  of  calf's  head  stewed  or  baked,  and  so 
dressed  with  sauces  and  condiments  as  to  resemble  turtle. 
mock2  (mok),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A root 
or  stump.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A tuft 
of  sedge.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mockabie  (rnok'a-bl),  a.  [<  mockl  + -able.) 
Capable  of  being  mocked ; exposed  to  derision. 
[Rare.] 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridicu- 
lous iu  the  country  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockabie  at  the  court.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  49. 

mockadot,  mockadoet,  «.  See  moccado. 
mockadourt,  re.  A variant  of  muckender. 
mockaget  (mok'aj),  re.  [<  model  + -age.)  Mock- 
ery. 

# Thus  speake+li  the  Prophete  by  an  ironye— that  is,  in  de- 
rision, or  moclcaje.  Bible  o/1551,  2 Chron.  xviii.,  note. 
I wonder  at  the  young  men  of  our  days, 

That  they  can  doat  on  pleasure,  or  what  ’tis 
They  sive  that  title  to,  unless  i i mockage. 

Middleton , More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  2. 

mock-apple  (mok'apM),  n.  The  wild  balsam- 
apple,  which  see  under  balsam-apple. 
mockardt,  n.  [ME.  moikarde , < OF.  moequart, 
moquart , a mocker,  deceiver,  < mocquer,  mock : 
see  mock1,  v]  A mocker ; deceiver. 

Avaryce,  ryche  and  harde, 

Ys  a thefe,  a mokerad  |read  mokarde], 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  41.  ( Halliwell .) 
mockawt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  macaw. 
mock-beggarf  (mok' beggar),  n.  [<  mock1,  v.,  + 
obj  beggar.]  An  uncharitable  or  inhospitable 
person : as,  mock-beggar1  s hall. 

A gentleman  without  meanes  is  like  a faire  house  with- 
out furniture  or  any  inhabitant,  save  onely  an  idle  house- 
keeper; whose  rearing  was  chargeable  to  the  owner,  and 
painfull  to  the  builder,  and  all  ill  bestowed,  to  make  a 
mock  beg (jar  that  hath  no  good  morrovvefor  his  next  neigh- 
bour. Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  Excellent 
[Description  (1616).  ( Nares .) 


You  monsters,  scorn ers,  and  mock-Gods. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  100.  (Davies.) 

mock-guestf  (mok'gest),  n.  [<  mock1,  v.,  4-  obj. 
guest.]  One  who  seems  to  offer  hospitality,  but 
only  in  empty  show,  like  the  Barmecide  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Davies. 

Those  mock-guests  are  guilty  in  tempting  others  to  tempt 
them.  Fuller,  lioly  State,  I.  i.  7. 

mock-heroic  (mok'he  ro'ik),  a.  Counterfeiting 
or  burlesquing  the  heroic  style,  character,  or 
bearing:  as,  a mock-lieroic  poem;  a mock-heroic 

^swagger. 

mocking-bird  (mok'ing-bferd),  re.  An  oseine 
passerine  bird  of  the  subfamily  Mimince  and 
restricted  genus  Mimas;  a mock-bird  or  mocker. 
The  best-known  species  is  M.  polyglottus , which  abounds 
in  the  southerly  parts  of  the  l nited  States : it  is  the  most 
famous  songster  of  America,  and  is  much  prized  as  a cage- 


Mocking-bird  ( Mtmus polyglottus). 

bird.  Its  proper  song  is  of  remarkable  compass  and  va- 
riety. and  besides  this  the  bird  has  a wonderful  range,  be- 
ing able  to  imitate  almost  any  voice  or  even  mere  noises. 
This  vocalization  is  confined  to  the  male.  The  bird  is  about 
10  inches  long  and  14  in  extent  of  wings.  It  is  ashy  gray 
above,  soiled-white  below;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black,  and 
the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  in  part  pure  white.  The  extent 
of  this  white  on  the  wings  and  tail  distinguishes  the  sexes, 


mocking-bird 
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being  greatest  in  the  male.  The  nest  is  placed  in  trees 
and  bushes,  and  is  bulky  and  inartistic,  built  of  twigs, 
grass,  leaves,  etc.  Ihe  eggs  are  bluish-green,  heavily 
freckled  with  various  brownish  shades , they  are  4 to  6 in 
number,  measuring  on  an  average  1 inch  by  0.75  inch.  See 
Mimince. 

mockingly  (mok'ing-li),  adv.  In  a mocking  or 
jeering  manner ; with  ridicnle,  derision,  or  con- 
tempt; so  as  to  disappoint,  deceive,  or  cheat. 

“Let  's  meete,”  quoth  Eecho,  mockingly. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  ix.  45. 

mocking-stockt  (mok'ing-stok),  n.  A laugh- 
ing-stock; a butt. 

None  of  vs  . . . {but]  shall  be  a mocking  stocke  to  our 
enemies.  J . Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  vi. 

Not  prophanes  nor  wickednes,  but  Religion  i.  selfe  is  a 
byword,  a mokingstock,  tfc  a matter  of  reproach. 

Perkins,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  6. 

mocking-wren  (mok'ing-ren),  n.  An  American 
wren  of  the  genus  Thryothorus,  such  as  the 
Carolina  wren  {I.  ludovicianus ) or  Bewick’s  wren 
(T.  bewicki). 

mockish  (mok'ish),  a.  [<  mock1  + -is/i1.] 
Mock;  sham. 

After  this  mockishe  eleccion,  then  was  he  crowned. 

^ Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  67. 

mock-orange  (mok'or'anj),  n.  1.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Philadelphus ] but  especially  P.  coro- 
narius.  Its  fragrance  in  blossom  resembles  that 
of  orange-flowers.  See  syringa. — 2.  See  wild 
orange,  under  orange. 

mock-shadow  (mok/shad’i'6),n.  Twilight.  Eal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mock-thrush  (mok'thrush),  n.  A bird  of  the 
subfamily  Mimince;  especially,  one  of  the  genus 
Harporhynchus,  as  the  thrasher,  II.  rufus. 
mock-turtle  (mok/ter'/tl),  a.  Imitating  turtle 
(soup):  only  in  the  phrase  mock-turtle  soup  (an 
imitation  of  turtle  soup  made  with  calf’s  head) 
mock-velvet  (mok'vel  ’vet),  n.  A fabric  made 
in  imitation  of  velvet ; especially,  such  a fabric 
in  common  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  moccado. 

Hee  weare3  his  apparell  much  after  the  fashion ; his 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh ; they  afford 
him  mock-velvet,  or  satinisco. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  M 6 b.  (Nares.) 

mocmain  (mok'man),  n.  [Appar.  of  E.  Ind. 
or  Chin,  origin;  perhaps  < Chin,  mult,  (—  Jap. 
moku),  tree,  + mien  (=  Jap.  men),  cotton.]  A 
white  shining  fiber  of  great  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity, produced  by  the  silk-cotton  tree,  Bom- 
bax  Ceiba,— Mocmain  truss,  a truss  stuffed  with  this 
fiber. 

moco  (mo'ko),  «.  [Tupi  mocd.]  A Brazilian 
rodent  of  the  family  Caviiclse;  the  rock-cavy, 
Cavia  rupestris. 

mocuddum  (mo-kud'um),  n.  [Also  mokuddum, 
mocuddim,  prop,  mukaddam,  < Ar.  muqad- 
dam,  a chief,  leader;  as  adj.,  preceding;  < Ar. 
gawada,  lead.]  In  India,  a head  man.  Specif- 
ically— ( a ) The  head  man  of  a village,  responsible  fortlie 
collection  of  the  revenue.  (6)  The  head  man  of  a gang  of 
laborers  or  body  of  peons.  Yule  and  Burnell. 
modi,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mood 1. 
mod.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  modern;  ( b ) in 
* music , of  moderato. 

modal  (mo'dal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  modal 
= It.  modale,  < ML.  modalis,  pertaining  to  a 
mode,  < L.  modus,  mode : see  mode1,  ».]  I,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  affected  by  a mode ; relat- 
ing to  the  mode  or  manner,  and  not  to  the  sub- 
stance. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  assert  not 
with  the  schools  their  real  distinction  from  it,  but  only  a 
modal  diversity.  GlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  iii. 

Specifically — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a gram- 
matical mode. 

Other  verb-phrases,  of  a modal  meaning,  are  made  with 
the  auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  must,  and  ought. 

Whitney,  Essentials  of  Eng.  Grammar,  •[  2D1. 

AR  those  adjectives  which  have  a modal  secondary  force 
are  future.  Amer.  Jour.  Philoi..  X.  40, 

Modal  abstraction,  the  fixing  of  the  attention  upon  one 
particular  mode  of  the  object  of  imagination,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  others  * opposed  to  partial  abstraction,  by  which, 
for  e mm  pie,  we  may  think  of  the  head  of  an  animal  with* 
out  thinking  of  the  rest  of  thebody. — Modal  categorical. 
See  categorical.— Modal  compositiont,  the  composition 
of  an  ens  with  one  of  those  modes  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  distinguished  from  the  cns.—  Modal  distinc- 
tiont,  a distinction  by  which  one  and  thesame  thing  is  dis- 
tinguished from  itself  by  its  possession  of  diverse  modes, 
as  the  distinction  of  Philip  drunk  from  Philip  sober : a 
formalistic  phrase.—  Modal  enunciation.  See  enuncia- 
tion.—M.oAal  ileutityt,  either  the  absence  of  modal  dis- 
tinction, or  the  identity  of  a mode  of  things  which  may  be 
really  distinct.— Modal  proposition,  a proposition  in 
which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  under  some 
qualification : but  the  term  is  almost  always  confined  to 
propositions  in  which  some  fact  is  said  to  be  possible,  con- 
tingent, necessary,  or  impossible.—  Modal  syllogism,  a 
syllogism  one  of  whose  premises  is  a modal  proposition. 

H.  n.  A modal  proposition. 


Their  characteristic  property  as  moddls  belongs  to  form 
rather  than  to  matter ; and  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unphilosophical  for  introducing  them  into  the 
Organon.  Grote,  Aristotle,  iv. 

Conjunct  modal.  See  conjunct.— Disjunct  modal. 

See  disjunct. 

modalism  (md'dal-izm),  n.  [<  modal  + -ism.'] 
In  theol.j  the  doctrine,  adopted  by  Sabellius  in 
the  third  century,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  different  manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  person. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  between 
tritheism  and  modalism,  now  leaning  to  the  one,  now  to 
the  other,  when  either  the  tripersonality  or  the  unity  is 
emphasized.  P.  Sckaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  68. 

modalist  (mo'dal-ist),  n.  [<  modal  + In 
theol.f  one  who  holds  or  professes  modalism. 
modalistic  (mo-da-lis'tik),  a.  [<  modalist  + 
■4c.]  In  theol^  of  "or  pertaining  to  modalism. 

The  presbyter  Hippolytus  was  successful  in  convincing 
the  leaders  of  that  church  that  the  Modalistic  doctrine, 
taken  in  its  strictness,  was  contrary  to  scripture. 

^ Hamack,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  127. 

modality  (mo-dal'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  modalities  (-tiz). 
= F.  modalite  = Pg.  modalidade  = It.  modalita , 
ML.  modalita{t-)sy  < modalis , modal:  see  mo- 
dal.] 1.  The  fact  of  being  a mode. — 2.  A de- 
termination of  an  accident;  a mode. 

These  excellencies  are  of  more  real  and  eternal  worth 
than  the  angelical  manner  of  moving  so  in  an  instant,  and 
those  other  forms  and  modalities  of  their  knowledge  and 
volition.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  194. 

3.  Mode  in  the  logical  sense;  that  wherein 
problematical,  assertoric,  and  apodictic  judg- 
ments are  distinguished. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  Modality,  we  have  seen  that 
all  phenomena,  as  objects,  are  in  themselves  contingent, 
or  only  hypothetically  necessary,  i.  e.  necessary  on  the 
presupposition  of  the  existence  of  something  else. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  564. 
Just  as  the  adjectives  which  contain  the  modal  force  of 
possibility  can  lose  this  modality,  so  also  certain  adjectives 
can  assume  the  same,  although  the  modality  was  not  origi- 
nally in  them.  Amer.  Jour.  Philoi .,  X.  44. 

4.  In  civil  law , the  quality  of  being  limited  as 
to  time  or  place  of  performance,  or,  more  loose- 
ly, of  being  suspended  by  a condition : said  of 
a promise. — 5f.  Same  as  modalism . 

To  object  that  the  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  obliges  us 
to  as  greate  a difficulty  as  the  Pontiflcian  modalitie  is  very 
trifling,  since  that  is  onely  matter  of  belief e indefinite. 
We  are  not  requit  ed  to  explaine  the  manner  of  the  mys- 
terie.  Evelyn , To  Rev.  Father  Patrick. 

Adverbial  modality.  See  adverbial.— Categories  of 
modality.  See  category,  1. 

modally  (mo'dal-i),  adv.  In  a modal  manner ; 
in  a manner  or  relation  expressing  or  indicating 
a mode  or  form;  as  regards  mode  or  manner, 
modderf,  n.  Same  as  mauther. 
mode1  (mod),  n.  [Also,  in  grammar,  logic,  and 
* music,  mood;  also,  as  mere  L.,  modus;  in  ME. 
moede  (def.  8),  < OF.  *moed , meuf  \ later  mode,  F. 
inode,  manner,  way,  mode,  style,  fashion,  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  modo,  manner,  mode  (also  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
moda y f.y  fashion,  < F.)  (cf.  D.  mode  ==  G.  mode 
= Sw.  mod  = Dan.  mode , style,  fashion,  < F.;  G. 
Sw.  Dan.  moduSy  in  grammar,  < L.),  < L.  modus , 
measure,  due  measure,  rhythm,  melody,  etc., 
manner,  way,  mode,  mode  in  grammar,  etc.; 
akin  to  E.  mete L The  form  moody  as  used,  along 
with  mode , in  grammar,  music,  and  logic,  is 
prob.  due  in  part  to  some  confusion  with  mood l, 
as  if  ‘an  attitude  of  mind.’]  1.  A manner  of 
acting  or  doing;  way  of  performing  or  effect- 
ing anything ; method ; way. 

A table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode. 

Milton , P.  R.,  ii.  340 

What  modes  of  sight  between  each  wide  extreme  ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  211. 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  cvi. 

2.  Customary  manner ; prevailing  style;  fash- 
ion. 

It  was  grown  a Mode  to  he  vicious,  and  they  had  rather 
be  damned  than  be  out  of  the  fashion. 

Stilling fleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 
To  White  Hall,  and  in  the  garden  spoke  to  my  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  is  in  his  gold-buttoned  suit,  as  the  mode 
is,  and  looks  nobly.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  8. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  coun- 
try, we  find  in  them  the  manners  of  the  last  age. 

Addison , Country  Manners. 

3.  In  gram.y  the  designation,  by  the  form  of 
the  verb,  of  the  manner  of  our  conception  of 
an  event  or  fact,  whether  as  certain,  contin- 
gent, possible,  desirable,  or  the  like.  The  modes 
of  the  English  verb  are  the  indicative , subjunctive,  and  im- 
perative; and  other  verbal  phrases  are  usually  called  by 
the  name  of  modes,  as  potential,  conditional , and  so  on. 
See  these  terms.  Also  commonly,  but  less  properly,  mood. 

4.  The  natural  disposition  or  the  manner  of 
existence  or  action  of  anything;  a form:  as, 


heat  is  a mode  of  motion;  reflection  is  a mode 
of  consciousness. 

There  is  something  in  things  which  neither  is  the  thing 
itself,  nor  another  thing,  nor  yet  nothing,  but  a certain 
medium  betwixt  them  both.  And  this  used  to  be  called 
a mode : for  example,  A degree  of  quality  is  not  quality, 
nor  yet  is  it  wholly  nothing,  but  a mode. 

Burgersdidus,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

A mode  is  the  manner  of  existence  of  a thing.  Take, 
for  example,  a piece  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  round  or 
square  or  of  any  other  definite  figure ; it  may  also  be  solid 
or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any  of  these  modes  is  not  essen- 
tial , it  may  change  from  one  to  another  without  any  sub. 
stantial  alteration.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist  without  a 
substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a secondary  or  pre- 
carious existence  in  relation  to  the  substance,  to  which 
we  accord  the  privilege  of  existing  by  itself,  per  se  exis- 
tere;  hut  though  the  substance  be  not  astricted  to  any 
particular  mode  of  existence,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it 
can  exist,  or  at  least  be  conceived  by  us  to  exist,  in  none. 
All  modes  are  therefore  variable  states ; and  though  some 
mode  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a thing,  any  individ- 
ual mode  is  accidental.  Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  viiL 

I am  . . . assured  that  those  modes  of  consciousness 
which  I call  perceptions  and  imaginations,  in  as  far  only 
as  they  are  modes  of  consciousness,  exist  in  me. 

Descartes , Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iii. 

Where  the  substantiality  of  God,  as  the  “highest  mo- 
nad,” is  insisted  on,  the  finite  monads  become  mere  modes 
of  his  existence.  E.  Caird , Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  82. 

That  mode  or  process  of  the  Moral  Faculty  which  we 
call  Conscience.  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  341. 

5.  A combination  of  ideas.  See  tbe  quota- 
tions. 

Modes  I call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com- 
pounded, contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsist- 
ing by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on 
or  affections  of  substances. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xii  14. 

There  are  some  \modes ] which  are  only  variations  or  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea,  ...  as  a 
dozen,  or  score:  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so 
many  distinct  units  added  together:  and  these  I call  sim- 
ple modes,  as  bfing  contained  within  the  hounds  of  one 
simple  idea.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xii.  5. 

Combinations  of  simple  ideas  of  different  kinds  I have 
called  “ mixed  modes." 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  II.  xii.  5. 

6.  In  logic:  (a)  A modification  or  determina- 
tion of  a proposition  with  reference  to  possibil- 
ity and  necessity,  (b)  A variety  of  syllogism. 
See  wood2,  the  more  usual  but  less  proper  form. 

Tindall  would  be  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  it  is  made ; he 
shal  flnde  in  the  first  figure  and  in  the  third  mode. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  504. 


(c)  The  consignificate  of  a part  of  speech,  (d) 
An  accidental  determination. — 7.  In  music: 
(a)  A species  or  form  of  scale;  a method  of  di- 
viding the  interval  of  the  octave  for  melodic 
purposes;  an  arrangement  of  tones  within  an 
octave  at  certain  fixed  intervals  from  each  other. 
Three  great  systems  of  modes  are  to  be  distinguished — the 
ancient  Greek,  the  Gregorian,  medieval,  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  modern.  These  three  were  successively  derived 
from  each  other,  hut  with  noteworthy  changes  of  both 
principle  and  nomenclature.  (1)  In  the  Greek  system  each 
mode  consisted  of  two  tetrachords  (two  whole  steps  and 
one  half-step  in  each)  plus  one  whole  step  (the  diazeuctic 
tone).  The  nature  and  the  nan  e of  the  mode  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  tetrachord  used  as  a basis  and  according  to 
the  position  of  the  diazeuc'ic  tone,  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  order  of  the  whole  steps  and  half- 
steps.  When  the  diazeuctic  tone  lay  between  the  two  com- 
ponent tetrachords,  the  mode  was  named  simply  from  the 
tetrachord  used  — the  mode  containing  Dorian  tetrachords 
was  called  Dorian  or  Doric,  etc. ; hut  when  it  lay  below  or 
above  both  of  them,  the  prefixes  hypo-  and  hi  per-  respec- 
tively were  added,  a s Hypoplirygian,  Hyperlydian,  etc.  Be- 
low is  a table  of  the  nine  original  modes,  reckoned  up- 
ward. the  whole  steps  being  indicated  by  — , the  half-steps 
by  w.  the  constituent  tetrachords  by  , — and  the  dia- 
zeuctic tone  by  + : 

I.  Dorian,  * ^z  * _ * _ *_♦  w * _ * _ 4 

z- * s + z i 

II.  Phrygian,  * — * w * — * — * — * ^z  * — * 

K ^ >. 

III.  Lydian,  * — * — *~  * — * — *— *~* 

IV.  Hypodorian,  or iEolian,  * — — * — * w * — * — * 

V.  Hypophrygian,  Ionian,  or  Iastian, 


+ z'— 


VI.  Hypolydian,  * — * — * — * w * - 

VII.  Hyperdorian,  or  Mixolydian, 


* w * * * w * * _ 

VIII.  Hyperphrygian,  or  Locrian, 

* * .x.  * y * .A  * * 


IX.  Hyperlydian, 


These  modes  were  embodied  in  scales  of  about  two  octaves, 
sometimes  called  transposing  scales,  which  were  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  transposition.  By  the  later  theorists  fif- 
teen such  scales  were  recognized,  each  derived  from  one  of 
the  foregoing  modes,  and  beginning  at  a different  pitch, 
each  a half-step  higher  than  the  preceding.  These  scales, 
though  not  always  differing  from  each  other  in  mode,  but 
only  in  relative  pitch,  were  also  called  modes,  and  were 
named  like  the  fiiodes  themselves.  Assuming  the  lowest 


mode 

tone  of  the  lowest  scale  to  be  A,  the  series  of  later  scales  or 
“modes  ” would  be : 

Hypodorian,  embodying  mode  IV.  above,  A. 

Hypoionian,  Hypoiastian,  or  lower  Hypophrygian  (mode 
Bjy. 

Hypophrygian  (mode  V.),  B. 

Hypo*olian,  or  lower  Hypolydian  (mode  VI.),  C. 
Hypolydian  (mode  VI.),  C$. 

Dorian  (mode  L),  D. 

Ionian,  Iastian,  or  lower  Phrygian  (mode  II.),  E[j. 

Phrygian  (mode  II.),  E. 

iEolian,  or  lower  Lydian  (mode  III.),  F. 

Lydian  (mode  III.),  Fff. 

Hyperdorian,  or  Mixolydian  (mode  VII.),  G. 

Hypenonian,  Hyperiastian,  or  higher  Mixolydian  (mode 

Hyperphrygian,  or  Hypermixolydian  (mode  VIII.),  A. 
Hyperaeolian,  or  lower  Hyperlydian  (mode  IX.),  B|?. 
Hyperlydian  (mode  IX.),  B. 

The  fact  that  the  term  mode  has  been  applied  from  very 
early  times  both  to  the  ideal  octave-forms,  or  true  modes, 
and  to  the  practical  scales  or  tonalities  based  upon  them 
has  led  to  great  confusion.  Furthermore,  the  extant  data 
of  the  subject  are  fragmentary  and  obscure,  so  that  author- 
ities differ  widely.  (The  summary  here  given  is  taken 
chiefly  from  Alfred  Richter.)  The  esthetic  and  moral 
value  of  the  different  modes  was  much  discussed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  melodies  were  written  in  one  or  other  of  the 
modes  according  to  the  sentiment  intended  to  be  expressed. 
(2)  The  Gregorian,  medieval,  or  ecclesiastical  system  was 
originally  intended  partly  to  follow  the  ancient  system. 
Several  of  the  old  modes  were  retained,  but  subsequently 
received  curiously  transposed  names.  The  system  was 
initiated  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  perfected  by  Gregory  the  Great  about 
600,  and  still  further  extended  between  the  eleventh  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  exercised  a deep  influence  upon  the 
beginnings  of  modern  music,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  modes  differ  from 
each  other  both  in  the  relative  position  of  their  “finals  ” or 
key-notes  and  in  the  order  of  their  whole  steps  and  half- 
steps. They  are  authentic  when  the  final  is  the  lowest 
tone  of  the  ambitus  or  compass,  and  plagal  when  it  is  the 
fourth  tone  from  the  bottom.  Four  authentic  modes  were 
established  by  Ambrose,  the  four  corresponding  plagal 
modes  were  added  by  Gregory,  and  six  others  were  sub- 
sequently appended,  making  fourteen  in  all.  In  each 
mode  certain  tones  are  regarded  as  specially  important— 
the  final,  on  which  every  melody  must  end,  and  which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  key-note ; the  dominant* 
or  principal  reciting-note ; and  the  mediant  and  partici- 
pant* on  which  phrases  (other  than  the  first  and  last)  may 
begin  and  end : these  are  generically  called  modulations. 
All  the  modes  are  susceptible  of  transposition.  Assuming 
the  final  of  the  first  mode  to  be  A,  the  full  series  is  as  fol- 
lows (finals  are  marked  F,  dominants  D,  and  mediants  M): 
L Dorian  (authen-  F M D 

tic) d— e^f — g — a— b'-'C — d 

II.  Hypodorian  F M D 

(plagal,..  a — b'-c — d — e^f — g — a 

F M D 

III.  Phrygian  (authentic)  e^f— g— a— b^c— d — e 

IV.  Hypophrygi-  F . M D 

an  (plagal) . . b~c— d— e~f— g— a— b 

F M D 

V.  Lydian  (authentic) f— g— a— bwC— d— e^f 

VI.  Hypolydian  MFD 

(plagal) c — d — e^f — g— a — b^c 

F M D 

VII.  Mixolydian  (authentic).  ...g— a— bwc—d — e-tf— g 

VIII.  Hypomixolydian  M F (M)  D 

(plagal) d— e^f— g_a— bwC— d 

F M D 

IX.  ASolian  (authentic) a— b~c— d— e^f— g— a 

F M D 

X.  Hyposeolian  (plagal)  e^f_ g_a— b^c— d— e 
F M D 

XI.  *Locrian  (authentic)  b^c— d— e~f— g — a — b 

XII.  *Hypolocrian  F M D 

(plagal). . . . f— g— a— b~c— d-e~f 

F M D 

XIII.  Ionian  (authentic) c — d— e^f— e— a— b^c 

XIV.  Hypoionian  MFD 

(plagal) g— a— b^c— d— ewf— g 

*Not  used,  on  account  of  the  triton e between  B and  F. 

(3)  In  the  modern  system  only  two  of  the  historic  modes 
are  retained— the  major,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Lydian 
and  the  medieval  Ionian,  and  the  minor  (in  its  full  form) 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  and  medieval  xEolian.  These 
modes  differ  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  whole 
steps  and  half-steps,  as  follows : 

Major * — * * w * * * * 

Minor  (full  or  descending)  * — * ^ * * * ^ * * * 

(“  instrumental  ”)..*  — * w * * * 

(ascending) * — * w * * * * * 

See  major,  minor , and  scale.  (&)  In  medieval  music,  a 
term  by  which  the  relative  time-value  or  rhyth- 
mic relation  of  notes  was  indicated.  Two  kinds 
of  modes  were  recognized : the  great  fixing  the  relation 
between  the  notes  called  “large”  and  “long,"  and  the 
less,  fixing  that  between  those  called  “ long”  and  “breve”- 
and  each  of  these  kinds  might  also  be  perfect,  making  the 
longer  note  equal  to  three  of  the  shorter,  or  imperfect 
making  it  equal  to  two  of  the  shorter. 

8f.  Measure;  melody;  harmony. 

Masyce,  a damysel  of  oure  hows  that  syngeth  now  lyhtere 
moedes  or  probasyons,  now  hevyere. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  ii.  prose  L 

9.  In  lace-making:  (a)  An  unusual  decorative 
stitch  or  fashion,  characteristic  of  the  pattern 
of  any  special  sort  of  lace ; especially,  a small 
piece  of  such  decorative  work  inserted  in  the 
pattern  of  lace.  Hence,  because  such  decorative  in- 
sertions are  more  open  than  the  rest  of  the  pattern,  mode 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  jour. 
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The  use  of  meshed  grounds  extended  [1650-1720],  and 
grounds  composed  entirely  of  varieties  of  modes  were 
made.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  185. 

(6)  The  filling  of  openwork  meshes  or  the  like 
between  the  solid  parts  of  the  pattern. — 10.  A 
garment  for  women’s  wear,  apparently  a man- 
tle with  a hood,  worn  in  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Certain  wardrobes  of  the  third  story  were  ransacked, 
and  their  contents,  in  the  shape  of  brocaded  and  hooped 
petticoats,  satin  sacques,  black  modes,  lace  lappets,  etc., 
were  brought  down  in  armfuls  by  the  Abigails. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

Accidental  mode.  See  substantial  mode.— Adverbial 
mode,  that  sort  of  modification  of  a proposition  that  may 
be  effected  by  the  addition  of  such  adverbs  as  possibly  and 
necessarily.— All  the  mode,  all  the  fashion ; very  fashion- 
able. 

There  laid  out  10s.  upon  pendents  and  painted  leather 
gloves,  very  pretty  and  all  the  mode.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  404. 

Formal  mode.  See  formal.—  Immediate  mode,  a mode 
which  is  attributed  immediately  to  its  subject ; mediate 
mode,  one  which  is  attributed  to  its  subject  by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  mode.— Intrinsic  mode,  in  logic.  See 
intrinsic. — Material  mode.  See  material.— Met aphysi- 


modeling 

The  cathedral  at  Saltzburg  is  built  on  the  model  of  saint 
Peter’s  at  Rome. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  213. 

The  ship  was  of  a model  such  as  I had  never  seen,  and 
the  rigging  had  a musty  odor. 

O.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  147. 
4.  A mechanical  imitation  or  copy  of  an  ob- 
ject, generally  on  a miniature  scale,  designed 
to  show  its  formation:  as,  a model  of  Jerusa- 
lem or  of  Cologne  cathedral;  a model  of  the 
human  body.  Hence — 5.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion; a facsimile.  [Rare.] 

I had  my  father’s  signet  in  my  purse. 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seaL 

Shale.,  Hamlet*  v.  2.  50. 

6f.  An  abbreviated  or  brief  form.  See  mod- 
ulef  1. 

This  gave  occasion  to  the  deputy  governour  to  write  that 
treatise  about  arbitrary  government,  which  he  first  ten- 
dered to  the  deputies  in  a model,  and  finding  it  approved 
by  some,  and  silence  in  others,  he  drew  it  up  more  at 
large.  Winthrop,  Hist  New  England,  II.  283. 

The  New  Model.  See  New  Model. 

II.  a.  1.  Serving  as  a model. — 2.  Worthy 


cal  mode  of  expression.  See  metaphysical.—  Mixed  to  serve  as  a model  or  exemplar:  exemplary : 
mode,  (a)  In  music.  _ See  manena.  (b) [Pl.  In  the  phi-  as,  a model  husband. 


losophy  of  Iocke.  See  def.  5 — Nominal  mode,  that  sort 
of  modification  of  the  meaning  of  a proposition  which  may 
be  effected  by  such  phrases  as  “ it  is  possible  that,”  or 
“it  is  necessary  that.”— Substantial  mode,  a mode  that 
affects  a substance  in  so  far  as  it  is  substance  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, existence) ; accidental  mode,  a mode  which  only 
modifies  an  accident.  = Syn.  1.  Method,  Way,  etc.  (see 
manner!),  process. 

modeH  (mod),  v.  i.  [<  mode1,  m.]  To  conform 


There  is  a model  lodging-house  in  Westminster,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Lord  Kinnaird. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  345. 
Model  doll,  a large  figure,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
human  form,  sometimes  of  life-size,  dressed  in  any  fashion 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  exemplify,  and  serving  as  a 
model  of  dress.  Such  model  dolls  were  formerly  much 
used. 


to  the  mode  or  fashion : with  an  indefinite  it.  model  (mod'el),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  modeled  or 


[Rare.] 

He  could  not  mode  it,  or  comport  either  with  French 
fickleness  or  Italian  pride. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Warwick,  III.  274. 

mode2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mood1. 
mode-book  (mod'buk),  n.  A fashion-book. 

Herhead-dresscannot  be  described;  it  was  like  nothing 
in  the  mode-book  or  out  of  it. 

^ Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Last  Lynne,  vii. 

model  (mod'el),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  mod- 
ell  (=  D.  model  = G.  Sw.  modell  = Dan.  model), 
< OF.  modelle,  F.  modele  — Sp.  Pg.  modelo  = 
It.  modello,  a model,  mold,  < L.  *modellus,  dim. 
of  modulus,  measure,  standard,  dim.  of  modus, 
measure:  see  mode1,  and  cf.  module,  modulus, 
mould1,  mold A]  I.  n.  1.  A standard  for  imi- 
tation or  comparison;  anything  that  serves 
or  may  serve  as  a pattern  or  type ; that  with 
which  something  else  is  made  to  agree  in  form 


modelled,  ppr.  modeling  or  modelling.  [Formerly 
also  modell;  < F.  modeler  = Sp.  Pg.  modelar  = 
It.  modellare,  model ; from  the  noun : see  model, 
n.\  I.  irons.  1.  To  form  or  plan  according 
to  a model ; make  conformable  to  a pattern  or 
type ; construct  or  arrange  in  a set  manner. 

By  what  example  can  they  shew  that  the  form  of  Church 
Discipline  must  be  minted  and  modell  d out  to  secular  pre- 
tences? Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Those,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  glorious  Care, 
Who  model  Nations. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

The  camp  seemed  like  a community  modelled  on  the 
principle  of  Plato’s  republic. 

Quoted  iu  Prescott's  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  14. 

[Nothing]  justifies  even  a suspicion  that  vertebrae  are 
modelled  after  an  ideal  pattern. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 210. 
2.  To  mold  or  shape  on  or  as  on  a model;  give 
form  to  by  any  means : as,  to  model  a hat  on  a 
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or  character,  or  which  is  regarded  as  a fitting  bloek?  to  model  a ship;  specifically,  in  drawing 


exemplar. 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  think  that  government  the  best 
under  which  they  drew  their  first  breath,  and  to  propose 
it  as  a model  and  standard  for  all  o hers. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

[These  worksl  are  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth,  and 
cried  up  as  models  for  imitation.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee. 


or  painting , to  give  an  appearance  of  natural 
relief  to. 

Every  face,  however  full, 

Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat* 

Is  but  modell'd  on  a skull. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 

7 3.  To  make  a model  of ; execute  a copy  or  rep- 

I regarded  her  as  a model,  and  yet  it  was  a part  of  her  reS©ntation  of ; imitate  in  form : as,  to  model 
perfection  that  she  had  none  of  the  stiffness  of  a pattern.  a figure  in  wax. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Louisa  Pallant,  ii. 

2.  Specifically— (a)  A detailed  pattern  of  a 
thing  to  be  made ; a representation,  generally 
in  miniature,  of  the  parts,  proportions,  and 
other  details  to  be  copied  in  a complete  pro- 
duction. 

Hollandes  state,  the  which  I will  present 
In  cartes,  in  mappes,  and  eke  in  models  made. 

Gascoigne,  Voyage  into  Holland  (1572). 

A dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam  : 

A petty  railway  ran.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ProL 

A little  model  the  Master  wrought, 

Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man. 


When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  79. 
Many  a ship  that  sailed  the  main 
Was  modelled  o’er  and  o’er  again. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a model  or  models; 
especially,  in  the  fine  arts,  to  form  a work  of 
some  plastic  material : as,  to  model  in  wax. — 2. 
To  take  the  form  of  a model;  assume  a typical 
or  natural  appearance,  or,  in  a drawing  or  paint- 
ing, an  appearance  of  natural  relief. 

The  face  now  begins  to  model  and  look  round. 

F.  Fowler,  Charcoal  Drawing,  p.  44. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship  modeler,  modeller  (nioil'el-er),  n.  One  who 

(6)  In  the  fine  arts : (1)  A living  person  who  Crfs  in  c?ay  wai  T pYa^er0™*  m°delS  “ 
serves  a painter  or  sculptor  as  the  type  of  a modeless  °r  plaster.  o.  7 -1 

figure  he  is  painting  or  modeling,  or  poses  for  ^£gureless  " ' ^ d + ~less^ 

that  purpose  during  the  execution  of  the  work ; TT  . , 

nn  oWt  7oLVd°rlZrhet0Te-  a/'iaS%t?TSerVe1aS  and^uohmodJeKe^tgour'to’hia'naSve  citizen's.6 
an  object  to  be  drawn  or  painted.  (2)  In  sculp-  Greene,  Carde  of  Fancie  (1587% 

ture,  also,  an  image  m clay  or  plaster  intended  to  ■mndoliTiir  mndpllinir  ^ 

be  reproduced  in  stone  or  metal.  (3)  A canon,  “al n of  Zdefvf  The  act  o? 
such  as  the  sculptural  canons  of  Polycletus  and  forming  models' nr  ° v 

si 


a house  on  the  model  of  a Greek  temple;  to 
form  one’s  style  on  the  model  of  Addison. 

It  [a  proposition]  hath  much  the  model  and  frame  of  our 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  with  some  modification. 

Donne,  Letters,  exxvi. 

•4.  The  church  remains  according  to  the  old  model,  though 
it  has  been  ruined  and  repaired. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East*  II.  i.  133. 


of  the  carving  itself  into  proper  relief  and  mod- 
ulated relation ; in  painting,  etc.,  the  rendering 
of  the  appearance  of  relief  and  of  natural  so- 
lidity and  curvature. 

A new  school  of  taxidermists,  with  new  methods,  whoBe 
aim  is  to  combine  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  modelling 
with  taxidermic  technique,  are  now  coming  to  the  front, 
and  the  next  generation  will  discard  all  processes  of 
“stuffing  ” in  favour  of  modelling.  Encyc.  Bril.,  XXIII.  9a 


modeling 

The  present  work  is  very  happily  grouped,  and  painted 
with  unusual  care,  though  even  here  the  modelling  in  the 
numerous  portraits  — ostensibly  those  of  the  Charterhouse 
pensioners  — is  painstaking  rather  than  really  firm  or  ex- 
pressive of  the  structure  beneath. 

The  Academy , May  25,  1889,  p.  365. 
Modeling- tools,  in  sculp.,  the  tools,  made  of  wood, 
bone,  or  metal,  used  by  sculptors  in  forming  their  models 


of  clay  or  plaster.  The  chief  forms  now  in  use  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

modeling-board  (mod'el-ing-bord),  n.  A board 
used  in  loam-molding  to  give  shape  t o the  mold. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

modeling-clay  (mod'el-ing-kla),  n.  Fine  plas- 
tic clay,  specially  prepared  for  artists’  use  in 
modeling  by  kneading  with  glycerin,  or  by  other 
methods. 

modeling-loft  (mod'el-ing-loft),  n.  Same  as 
mold-loft. 

modeling-plane  (mod'el-ing-plan),  n.  In  carp., 
a short  plane  used  for  planing  on  rounded  sur- 
faces. It  is  from  1 to  5 inches  long,  and  from 
£ inch  to  2 inches  wide.  E.  H.  Knight. 
modeling-stand  (mod'el-ing-stand),  n.  In 
sculp.,  a small  wooden  table  with  a round  mov- 
able top,  at  a convenient  height,  used  for  sup- 
porting a mass  of  clay  while  the  sculptor  is  at 
work  upon  it.  The  stand,  which  is  usually  mounted 
on  three  legs,  has  a flat  piece  of  wood  set  horizontally  be- 
tween the  legs,  about  half-way  down,  on  which  modeling- 
tools,  etc.,  may  be  laid. 

modelizet  (mod'el-iz),  v.  t.  [<  model  + -ize.]  To 
frame  according  to  a model;  give  shape  to; 
mold.  B.  Jonson. 

Which  some  devout  bunglers  will  undertake  to  manage 
and  modelize. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  426.  {Davies.) 

modeller,  modelling.  See  modeler,  modeling. 
model-wood  (mod'el-wud),  n.  The  hard  light- 
colored  wood  of  the  rubiaceous  tree  Adina 
(Nauclea)  cordifolia.  [India.] 

Modenese  (mo-de-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  arid  n.  [<It. 
Modenese,  < Modena,  Modena.]  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Modena. 

II.  n.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  city  or  province  or  former  duchy  of  Modena 
in  northern  Italy ; people  of  Modena, 
modern,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  mother 1. 
modern,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  moderer.  F.  moderer  = Sp. 
Pg.  moderar  = It.  moderare,  < L.  moderare,  reg- 
ulate: see  moderate.']  To  moderate;  regulate, 
especially  the  temper  or  disposition;  calm; 
quiet. 

Gladly  the  two  dukes  of  Berrey  and  Borgoune  wolde 
haue  modered  that  voiage,  but  they  might  nat  be  herde. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  clxxxvii. 

These  tydynges  somewhat  modered  dyuers  mennes  hartes, 
so  that  they  were  nere  at  the  poynte  to  haue  broken  their 
voyage.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  III.  clxxxvii. 

moderablet,  a.  [<  L.  moderabilis,  moderate,  < 
moderare,  moderate:  see  moderate,  «.]  Tem- 
perate; moderate.  Cockeram. 

Moderado  (mod-e-ra'do),  n.  [<  Sp.  moderado, 
moderate.]  In  mod.  Spanish  hist.,  a member  of 
a political  party  of  conservative  tendencies, 
moderancet,  »•  [ME.,  < OF.  modcrance  = It. 
moderanza,  < ML.  moderantia,  moderation,  < L. 
moderan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  moderare,  moderate:  see 
moderate,  v.]  Moderation.  Caxton. 
moderantism  (mod'e-ran-tizm),  n.  [<  F.  rnode- 
rantisme,  < moderant,  ppr.  of  moderer,  regulate : 
see  moderate .]  The  practice  or  profession  of 
moderation,  especially  in  political  opinion  or 
measures : a term  used  in  France  during  and 
since  the  first  revolution  with  reference  to  the 
class  of  persons  called  moderates  in  a political 
sense. 

In  Paris  Robespierre  determined  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Terror ; no  one  should  accuse  him  of  moderan- 
tism. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  604. 

moderate  (mod'e-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  moder- 
ated, ppr.  moderating.  [<  L.  moderatus,  pp.  of 
moderare  (>  ult.  E.  moder2),  regulate,  restrain, 
288 
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moderate,  < moder-,  modes-,  a stem  appearing 
also  in  modestus,  moderate,  discreet,  modest,  < 
modus,  measure:  see  mode 1 and  modest.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  reduce  the  amount  or  intensity  of; 
lessen;  reduce;  restrain;  specifically,  to  re- 
duce from  a large  amount  or  great  degree  to  a 
medium  quantity  or  intensity : as,  to  moderate 
the  heat  of  a room;  to  moderate  one’s  anger, 
ardor,  or  passions. 

I had  rather 

Your  art  could  force  him  to  return  that  ardour 
To  me  I hear  to  him,  or  give  me  power 
To  moderate  my  passions. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  ii.  1. 

Fear,  ...  if  it  have  not  the  light  of  true  understand- 
ing concerning  God  wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth 
likewise  superstition.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  3. 

We  saw  sand  cast  upon  the  earth  to  moderate  the  fer- 
tility. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  98. 

Though  Love  moderated  be  the  best  of  Affections,  yet 
the  Extremity  of  it  is  the  worst  of  Passions. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  114. 

2.  To  decide  as  a moderator;  judge.  [Bare.] 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question. 

B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

If  any  of  them  grudge  this  book  a room,  and  suspect  it 
of  new  or  dangerous  doctrine,  you  who  know  us  all  can 
best  moderate.  Donne,  Letters,  lvi. 

= Syn.  1.  To  mitigate,  abate,  appease,  pacify,  quiet,  as- 
suage, soothe,  soften. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  less  violent,  se- 
vere, rigorous,  or  intense : as,  the  storm  begins 
to  moderate . 

Mine  herte  for  thee  is  disconsolate. 

My  paines  also  nothing  me  moderate. 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen , 1.  616. 
When  his  profit  moderated, 

The  fury  of  his  heart  abated. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  ii.  463. 

2.  To  preside  as  a moderator,  as  at  a meeting. 
—To  moderate  in  a call,  in  Presbyterian  churches,  to 
preside  at  a congregational  meeting  at  which  a call  is 
addressed  to  a minister — a duty  performed  by  a minister 
of  the  presbytery  to  which  the  congregation  belongs. 

moderate  (mod'e-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  mode- 
ratus (>  It.  moderato  = Sp.  Pg.  moderado  = F. 
mod&re),  pp.  of  moderare , regulate:  see  moder- 
ate, t;.]  I.  a.  1.  Restrained;  temperate;  keep- 
ing within  somewhat  restricted  limits  in  action 
or  opinion ; avoiding  extremes  or  excess ; think- 
ing or  acting  soberly  or  temperately : as,  to  be 
moderate  in  all  things ; a moderate  drinker. 

They  were  moderate  Divines ; indeed,  neither  hot  nor 
cold.  Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  L 

The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualified, 

Inclined  the  balance  to  the  better  side. 

Dryden , Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  75. 

2.  Thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  with  habitual 
slowness;  very  deliberate.  [Colloq.] — 3.  Of 
things,  limited  in  extent,  amount,  or  degree; 
not  extreme,  excessive,  or  remarkable;  re- 
stricted; medium:  as,  moderate  wealth  or  pov- 
erty; a moderate  quantity;  moderate  opinions 
or  ability;  moderate  weather  or  exercise. 

There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A moderate  table.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii  4. 117. 

His  [James  II.’s]  pretensions  were  moderate  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  he  put  forth  a few  months  later. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  play  had  a moderate  success,  being  acted  but  seven 
times.  A.  Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  Int.,  p.  xx. 

= Syn.  1.  Moderate , Temperate , reasonable,  judicious,  mild. 
When  used  absolutely,  moderate  nearly  always  refers  to  a 
person’s  temper  or  opinions,  whereas  temperate  similarly 
used  generally  refers  to  a person’s  habits  in  respect  to 
bodily  indulgence : a moderate  man  is  one  who  is  not  ex- 
treme in  his  views  or  violent  in  his  sentiments ; a tem- 
perate man,  one  who  is  not  addicted  to  over-indulgence 
either  in  eating  or  in  drinking. 

II.  n . One  who  is  moderate  in  opinion  or  ac- 
tion ; one  who  is  opposed  to  extreme  views  or 
courses,  especially  in  politics  or  religion.  (a) 
One  of  a political  party  in  Spain : same  as  Moderado.  ( b ) 
In  French  hist.,  in  the  revolutionary  period,  one  of  various 
parties  or  factions  falling  short  of  the  violence  of  the 
Jacobias,  as  the  Girondins,  Dantonists,  etc.  (c)  [cap.]  In 
Scottish  eccles.  hist.,  one  of  a party  in  the  national  church, 
originating  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  while 
less  strict  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice  than  the 
rival  evangelical  party,  insisted  particularly  on  the  main- 
tenance of  lay  patronage,  and  opposed  the  claims  of  pa- 
rishioners to  have  a voice  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers. 
It  was  the  struggle  against  Moderatism  that  led  to  the 
Disruption  of  1843  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 

moderately  (mod'e-rat-li),  adv.  In  a moderate 
manner,  or  to  a moderate  degree,  amount,  or 
extent;  not  excessively:  as,  water  moderately 
warm. 

Therefore  love  moderately  ; long  love  doth  so. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 14. 

moderateness  (mod'e-rat-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  moderate ; temperateness; 


moderator 

a middle  state  between  extremes : as,  the  mod- 
erateness of  the  heat : used  commonly  of  things, 
as  moderation  is  of  persons, 
moderation  (mod-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  mode- 
ration, F.  moderation  = Sp.  moderacion  = Pg. 
moderaqao  = It.  moder azione,  < L.  moder atio(n-), 
moderating,  < moderare , pp.  moderatus , moder- 
ate: see  moderate , v.~\  1.  The  act  of  moderat- 
ing or  restraining;  the  process  of  tempering, 
lessening,  or  mitigating. 

And  what  is  all  virtue  hut  a moderation  of  excesses? 

South,  Sermons,  VI.  1. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  moderate  or 
keeping  a due  mean  between  opposite  ex- 
tremes; freedom  from  excess;  temperance; 
due  restraint. 

Moderation  is  a good  mean,  though  men  desire  a great 
deal.’’  “ Mesure  is  a mery  mene  ” was  a proverb,  and  is 
quoted  by  Skelton  in  his  “Magnificence,”  1.  385. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  Notes,  p.  293. 

Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men. 

PhiL  iv.  5. 

Pand.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4.  2. 
The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew, 

Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Redux,  L 242. 

3.  Habitual  slowness  of  thought,  speech,  or  ac- 
tion; great  deliberation.  [Colloq.] — 4.  The 
act  of  presiding  over,  regulating,  or  directing  as 
a moderator. — 5.  pi.  In  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, England,  the  first  public  examination  for- 
degrees. 

The  introduction  of  English  Literature  as  a special  sub- 
ject, either  in  Moderations  or  in  the  Final  Schools. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  257. 

I believe  that  a man  who  has  taken  a good  Class  in 
Moderations  would,  so  far  as  mental  training  is  concern- 
ed, do  wisely  in  taking  up  a fresh  subject,  especially  Mod- 
ern History.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  85. 
=Syn.  2.  Forbearance,  equanimity,  sobriety,  self-re- 
straint, mildness,  composure,  calmness. 

moderatism  (mod'e-ra-tizm),  n.  [<  moderate, 
a.,  + -ism.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  be- 
ing moderate,  in  any  sense.  Specifically — 2. 
[cap.]  The  attitude  and  practice  of  the  Mod- 
erates in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  See  moder- 
ate, n.  (c). 

The  following  year  (1785)  Wesley  ordained  ministers 
for  Scotland.  There  his  societies  were  quite  outside  of 
the  established  Presbyterianism  of  the  day,  with  its  luke- 
warm moderatism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  187. 

An  idealising  and  illusive  fervour  which  arose  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  moderatism,  or  somnolence  in  religious 
matters,  which  had  long  been  prevalent. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  4. 

moderatist  (mod'e-ra-tist),  n.  [<  moderate,  a., 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  characterized  by  or  pro- 
fesses moderatism ; a moderate, 
moderato  (mod-e-ra'to),  adv.  [It. : see  moder- 
ate, a.]  In  music,  at  a moderate  pace  or  tempo ; 
when  combined  with  other  terms,  moderately: 
as,  allegro  moderato,  moderately  fast.  Abbre- 
viated mod. 

moderator  (mod'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  modira- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  moderador  = It.  moderatore,  < 
L.  moderator,  one  who  regulates  or  governs, 

< moderare,  regulate:  see  moderate,  ».]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  moderates,  restrains,  or  re- 
presses. 

As  by  the  former  figure  we  vse  to  enforce  our  sence,  so 
by  another  we  temper  our  sence  with  wordes  of  such  mod- 
eration as  in  appearaunce  it  abateth  it  but  not  in  deede,  and 
is  by  the  figure  Liptote,  which  therefore  I call  the  Moder- 
ator. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  163. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a calmer  of  unquiet 
thoughts,  a moderator  of  passions,  and  procurer  of  con- 
tentedness. I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  In  microscopy,  a device  used  to  diminish  the 
intensity  or  vary  the  character  of  the  light 
which  illuminates  the  object:  it  consists  com- 
monly of  a screen  of  opal  glass,  ground  glass, 
or  glass  of  a pale-blue  or  neutral  tint. — 3f.  An 
umpire ; a judge. 

Sol  is  appointed  moderator  in  this  our  controversie. 

Greene,  Planetomachia. 

The  magistrates  declared  to  them  (when  they  refused 
to  forbear  speech  unseasonably,  though  the  moderators  de- 
sired them)  that,  if  they  would  not  forbear,  it  would  prove 
a civil  disturbance.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  285. 

4.  The  person  who  presides  at  a meeting  or  dis- 
putation : now  used  chiefly  in  churches  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  order  (as,  the 
moderator  of  a presbytery  or  of  the  General  As- 
sembly), and  in  town-meetings  in  the  United 
States. — 5.  In  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  one  of  the  public  officers  appointed 
to  superintend  the  examinations  for  honors 
and  degrees : so  called  because  they  formerly 
had  to  moderate  or  preside  in  the  exercises  of 


moderator 

undergraduates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts. — 6.  A moderator-lamp, 
moderator-lamp  (mod'e-ra-tor-lamp),  n.  A 
form  of  lamp  iu  which  the  oil  is  forced  through  a 
tube  up  toward  the  wick  by  a piston  pressing  on 
its  surface,  to  which  adownwardimpulseiscoin- 
munieated  by  means  of  a spiral  spring  situated 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  body  of 
the  lamp.  The  passage  of  the  oil  up  the  tube  is  so  reg- 
ulated or  moderated  by  an  ingenious  internal  arrangement 
of  the  tube  that.its  flow  is  uniform,  hence  the  name. 

moderatorship  (mod'e-ra-tor-ship),  n.  [<  mod- 
erator + -ship.']  The  office  of  moderator, 
moderatress  (mod'e-ra-tres),  n.  [<  F.  modera- 
trice  = It.  moderatrice,  < L.  moderatrix,  fern,  of 
moderator:  see  moderator .]  Same  as  modera- 
trix. Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  ii.  90. 
moderatrix  (mod'e-ra-triks),  n.  [<  h.  mode- 
ratrix, fern,  of  moderator:  see  moderator.  Cf. 
moderatress .]  1.  A woman  who  moderates  or* Nation,  etc. 
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tinction  from  one  of  the  ancients,  or  from  one 
who  lived  in  time  past. 


There  are  modems  who,  with  i 
the  opinion  of  Plato. 


governs:  used  sometimes  figuratively. 

Wisdom  (from  aboue) 

Is  th’  only  Moderatrix,  spring,  and  guide. 

Organ  and  honour  of  all  Gifts  beside. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

2f.  A female  umpire  or  judge. 

I’ll  sit  as  moderatrix,  if  they  press  you 
With  over-hard  conditions. 

t,  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 


The  debate  was  closed,  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Shirley  as 
moderatrix. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  387.  {Davies.) 

• modern  (mod'em),  a . and  n.  [=  D.  G.  Sw. 


in  moderare , regulate,  modesties,  discreet  (see 
moderate , modest),  < modus,  measure  (with  ref. 
to  L.  modo,  just  now,  only,  but,  prop.  abl. 
of  modus , lit.  *by  measure  ’):  see  mode i.  Cf. 
L.  hodiernus , of  to-day,  < hodie,  to-day:  see 
hodiern.']  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  present 
era,  or  to  a period  extending  from  a not  very 
remote  past  to  the  passing  time ; late  or  recent, 
absolutely  or  relatively;  not  ancient  or  remote 
m time  With  reference  to  history,  modem  is  opposed 
to  either  ancient  or  medieval  — modern  history  comprising 
the  history  of  the  world  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  (see  middle 
ages,  under  age)\  but  the  word  is  often  used  in  a much 
more  limited  sense,  according  to  the  subject  or  occasion : 
as,  modern  fashions,  tastes,  inventions,  science,  etc.,  gen- 
erally referring  to  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  from 
one  to  three  or  four  generations.  See  modern  languages, 
below.  Abbreviated  mod. 

.Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern 
writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  magick.  Bacon. 


slight  variation,  adopt 
Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Some  in  ancient  Books  delight, 

Others  prefer  what  Modems  write. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  a modem  to  pretend  to  say 
Betterton  did  not  possess  all  those  graces  and  qualities 
which  formed  the  complete  actor. 

Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  12. 
S.  One  who  adopts  new  views  and  opinions, 
moderner  (mod'er-ner),  n.  One  who  adopts 
modern  styles  of  thought,  expression,  manners, 
etc. 

Report  (which  our  modemers  clepe  flundring  Fame)  putB 
mee  in  memorye  of  a notable  jest  I heard  long  agoe. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse  (1592). 

modernisation,  modernise,  etc.  See  modern- 
ization, etc. 

modernism  (mod'er-nizm),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  mo- 
dernismo;  as  modern  + -ism.]  1.  A deviation 
from  ancient  manner  or  practice;  something 
recently  made  or  introduced;  especially,  a 
modem  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  expression. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  modernisms. 

Swift. 

2.  Modern  cast  or  character;  a modern  method 
of  thinking,  or  the  habit  of  regarding  matters 
from  a modern  point  of  view.  [Hare.] 

The  intense  modernism  of  Mr.  Froude’s  mind. 

Saturday  P.ev. 
moderniste 

, - - ] l.A 

modem. 

Something  is  amiss  . . . which  even  his  brother  modern- 
ists themselves,  like  ungrates,  do  whisper  so  loud. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 
2.  One  who  admires  or  prefers  that  which  is 
modern;  especially,  an  advocate  of  modern 
learning,  or  of  the  study  of  modem  languages, 
in  preference  to  the  ancient. 

The  modernist  of  to  day  demands  the  abolition  of  Greek 
as  a required  study  in  a liberal  course. 

E.  J.  James,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  291. 

modernity  (mo-der'ni-ti),  n.  [=  P.  modernitc 
=It.  modernitd;  as  modern  + - ity .]  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  beingmodem ; modernism  in  time 
or  spirit.  [Rare.] 

Now  that  the  poems  [Chatterton’s]  have  been  so  much 
examined,  nobody  (that  has  an  ear)  can  get  over  the  mo- 
dernity of  the  modulations. 


modesty 

ing  in  disposition  or  demeanor;  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  propriety,  humility,  or  diffidence ; not 
ostentatious,  bold,  or  forward;  unobtrusive. 

And  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 

How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish’d,  wise. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

2.  Acting  with  decorum  or  delicacy;  restrained 
by  chaste  or  scrupulous  feelings ; pure  in  thought 
and  conduct. 

And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prayse. 

She  modest  was  in  all  her  deedes  and  words. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii  35. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  136. 
Thou  woman,  which  wert  born  to  teach  men  virtue, 
Fair,  sweet,  and  modest  maid,  forgive  my  thoughts ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  5. 

3.  Manifesting  or  seeming  to  manifest  humil- 
ity,  propriety,  or  decorum;  not  gaudy,  showy, 
or  meretricious. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel. 

1 Tim.  ii.  9. 

In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  l.  4. 
The  yellow  violet’s  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year’s  leaves  below. 

Bryant,  The  Yellow  Violet. 

4.  Moderate ; not  excessive  or  extreme ; not 
extravagant:  as,  a modest  computation;  a mod- 
est fortune.  . 

Modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  hast  e. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 119. 
I have  in  the  relation  of  my  wrongs 
Been  modest,  and  no  word  n;  ongue  deliver’d 
To  express  my  insupportable  injuries 
But  gave  my  heart  a wound. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  l. 

5.  Unpretentious. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a modest  hotel  for  the  use  of  those 
who  make  a short  visit.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  487. 
=Syn.  I.  Unassuming,  unpretending,  coy,  shy.  See  hash- 
fulness.— 2.  Decent,  chaste,  virtuous. 

modestlesst  (mod'est-les),  a.  [Irreg.  < modest 
+ -tess.]  Without  modesty. 

Alas ! how  faithless  and  how  modestless 
Are  you,  that,  in  your  Lphemerides, 

Mark  th’  yeer,  the  month,  and  day,  which  euermore 
Gainst  years,  months,  dayes  shall  dam  vp  Saturnes  dore ! 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 

modestly  (mod'est-li),  adv.  In  a modest  man- 
ner ; with  due  reserve,  propriety,  or  decorum  ; 
unobtrusively;  delicately;  moderately:  as,  to 
speak  modestly  of  one’s  achievements ; to  be- 


Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
dubious  politicians  who,  to  make  use  of  a modem  phrase, 
are  always  “on  the  fence.” 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19,  note. 

Man  is,  after  all,  according  to  the  boldest  speculations  j.  „ u*»„c,0 

of  the  geologist,  among  the  most  modem  of  living  crea-  _ j • • / , ,,.  . 

tures.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  342.  modernization  (motFer-m-za shon),  n, 

Montaigne  is  really  the  first  modem  writer—  the  first 
who  assimilated  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  showed  that  an 
author  might  be  original  and  charming,  even  classical,  if 
he  did  not  try  too  hard. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  339. 

2.  Not  antiquated  or  obsolete;  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  present:  as, 
modern  fashions;  modern  views  of  life. — 3f. 

Common;  trite;  general;  familiar;  trivial. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  156. 

Betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure,  worse  than 
drunkards.  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  7. 

Alas  ! that  were  no  modem  consequence. 

R Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  3.  modernizer  (mod'er-ni-z6r),  n.  One  who  mod- 
4.  In  her.  bee  ancient*-,  5 — Modern  civil  law.  See  ernizes  or  renders  modern.  Also  spelled  mod- 
evoulaw,  under  ciyiL— Modern  English.  See  English,  2.  erniser. 

— Modern  epoch,  in  geol.,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  . , 

used  as  the  equivalent  of  recent,  and  by  this  is  generally  ■No  unsuccessful  modernizer  of  the  Latin  satirists, 
meant  the  latest  division  of  the  Quaternary,  or,  as  some-  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  75. 

S*  thelog.cof  “A ^ t<  + W 

lowers.— Modern  geometry,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history.  111  mouern  times. 

See  the  nouns.— Modern  impression,  in  engraving,  an  Thir  [the  Romans’]  Leader,  as  some  nwdemly  write,  was 
impression  taken  from  an  old  plate  which  has  been  worked  Gallio  of  Ravenna.  Milton  Hist.  Jinn  iii 

over_a_n_d  path,  to  condition  for  reprinting  Modernism-  modemness  (mod'ffim-nes),  „ 

. I .4  /ill  OHO  of  mi  r\- p m w,  n/I  . , , 


Walpole,  Letters,  IV.  297  (1782).  (Davies.)  +have,  dress,  or  live  modestly. 

He  is  a pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  and  thorough-  modestv  (mod  'es -til  n [ < ME  mndextie  < 
ly  French  in  the  modernity  and  quality  of  his  vision.  OF.  (ami  F. ) modest ii  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  modestia, 


Harpers  Mag.,  LXXIX.  510. 
2.  Something  that  is  modern. 

But  here  is  a modernity  which  beats  all  antiquities  for 
curiosity.  Walpole,  Letters,  I.  313  (1753).  (Davies.) 

..  ,,  [< mod- 

ernize + -t ation. ] The  act  of  modernizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  modernized.  Also  spelled 
modernisation. 

modernize  (mod'6r-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
modernized,  ppr.  modernizing.  [<  F.  moderniser 
= Sp.  modernizar  = Pg.  modernisar;  as  modern 
+ -ize.]  To  gi  ve  a modern  character  or  appear- 
ance to;  adapt  to  modern  persons,  times,  or 
uses;  cause  to  conform  to  modern  ideas  or 
style : as,  to  modernize  the  language  of  an  old 
writer.  Also  spelled  modernise. 

From  the  stiff  and  antiquated  phraseology  which  he 
adopted,  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  modernize  it  a 
little.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  209. 


_ S,  properly,  all  languages  now  

limited  to  certain  living  languages  as  opposed  to  ancient 
Latin  and  Greek,  especially  in  a restricted  sense  to  those 
civilized  languages  of  the  present  time  which  have  special 
literary  and  historical  importance,  namely  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  English,  in  the  first  rank 
(two  or  more  of  these  being  usually  included  in  the  prov- 
ince of  a “professor  of  modern  languages”)  and  Dutch, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  etc.,  in  the  second. 
The  phrase  being  chiefly  scholastic  or  academical,  those 
great  modern  languages  less  studied  by  English  students, 
as  Russian,  New  Greek,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  etc., 
are  usually  ignored  in  this  classification.— Modern  Lat- 
in. See  Latin.  =Syn.  1.  Recent,  Late,  etc.  See  new. 

II.  n.  1 . One  who  has  lived  or  lives  in  modem 
times,  or  who  lives  at  the  present  day,  in  dis- 


. The  quality  or 
character  of  being  modern ; conformity  to  mod- 
em ideas  or  ways ; reeentness. 

The  modemness  of  all  good  books  seems  to  give  me  an 
existence  as  wide  as  man. 

Emerson,  Nominalist  and  Realist. 

The  more  we  know  of  ancient  literature  the  more  we 
are  struck  with  its  modemness. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  178. 

modest  (mod'est),  a.  [<  F.  modeste  = Sp.  Pg.  , 

It.  modesto,  < L.  modestus,  moderate,  keeping  jose  f,.fl  Lodnstv'  wit 
measure,  discreet,  modest,  < modes-,  a stem  ap-  86  modestv:  Wlt 
pearing  as  moder-  in  moderare , moderate,  < mo- 
dus, measure:  see  model,  moderate.]  1.  Retir- 


< L.  modestia , moderation,  < modestus , modest: 
see  modest .]  1.  The  quality  of  being  modest; 

moderation ; freedom  from  exaggeration  or  ex- 
cess. 

Modestie : which  worde  not  being  knowen  in  the  Eng- 
lyshe  tongue,  ne  of  all  them  whiche  vnderstonde  Lat  ine,  ex- 
cepte  they  had  red  good  auctours,  they  improperly  named 
this  vertue  dyscrecion.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  25. 

2.  Retiring  disposition  or  demeanor;  disincli- 
nation to  presumption,  ostentation,  or  self-as- 
sertion; unobtrusiveness;  reserve  proceeding 
from  absence  of  over-confidence  or  self-esteem. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  21. 

There  is  a kind  of  confession  in  your  looks  which  your 
modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  289. 

The  people  carried  themselves  with  much  silence  and 
modesty.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  91. 

Modesty  is  a kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness  proceeding 
from  the  sense  a man  has  of  his  own  defects  compared 
with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes  before. 

South,  Sermons.  II.  iv. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain  Sen- 
try, a gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  understanding,  but 
invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very 
well,  but  are  very  awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within 
the  observation  of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

3.  Decorous  feeling  or  behavior ; purity  or  del- 
icacy of  thought  or  manner;  reserve  proceed- 
ing from  pure  or  chaste  character. 

Talk  not  to  a lady  in  a way  that  modesty  will  not  permit 
her  to  answer.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

The  sister  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  afflicted  with  a can- 
cer in  her  breast,  but  could  not  bear  that  a surgeon  should 
see  it,  and  was  rewarded  for  her  modesty  by  a miraculous 
cure.  Leclcy,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  838. 

Syn.  2.  Diffidence,  Shyness,  etc.  See  bashfulness. 
aestyt  (mod'es-ti),  v.  t.  [<  modesty,  «.]  To 
lose  from  modesty:  with  away.  [Rare.] 

Twice  already  have  yon,  my  dear,  if  not  often  er,  modesty'd 
away  such  opportunities  as  you  ought  not  to  have  slipped. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  88.  (Davies.) 


modesty-bit 

modesty-bitt  (mod'es-ti-bit),  n.  Same  as  mod- 
esty-piece. 

Smile  if  you  will,  young  ladies ! your  great-grandmothers 
wore  large  hoops,  peaked  stomachers,  and  modesty-bits. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  lvi.  {Davies.) 

modesty-piecet  (mod'es-ti-pes),  n.  See  the 
quotation. 

A narrow  lace  . . . which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  . . . being  ...  a part  of  the  tucker, 

. . . is  . . . called  the  modesty-piece. 

Addison , Guardian,  No.  118. 

modicityt  (mo-dis'i-ti)>  n.  [<  F.  modidtS  = Pg. 
modicidade , < ML.  modicita(t-)s , moderateness, 

< L.  modicus , moderate,  < modus , measure : see 
modicum , mode1.]  Moderateness;  meanness; 
littleness.  Cotgrave . 

modicum  (mod'i-kum),  n.  [<  L.  modicum , neut. 
of  modicus , moderate,  small,  lit.  keeping  within 
due  measure,  < modus , measure : see  mode1.] 

1 . A small  or  moderate  quantity ; a scanty  or 
meager  allowance  ; a limited  amount  or  degree. 

Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  2. 

2.  Any  small  thing ; a diminutive  person. 

Marc.  Where  are  you,  you  modicum,  you  dwarf  ? 

Mari.  Here,  giantess,  here. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  ii. 
3f.  Something  eaten  to  provoke  thirst. 

There  was  no  boote  to  bid  runne  for  drams  to  drive  down 
this  undigested  moddicombe. 

Annin,  Nest  of  Ninnies  (1608).  (Mares.) 
Lay  open  all  thy  secrets  and  the  mystical  hieroglyphick 
of  rashers  a’  th’  coales,  modicums,  and  shoving-hornes. 

Deklcer,  Gull’s  Hornbook  (1609). 

modifiability  (mod-i-fi-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  modi- 
fiable + -ity : see  -bilii'y.]  Capability  or  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  modified  or  varied,  as  in 
character,  type,  form,  or  function. 

Living  matter  once  originated,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
another  original  ion,  since  the  hypothesis  postulates  the 
unlimited,  though  perhaps  not  indefinite,  modifiability  of 
such  matter.  Hurley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  41. 

Other  causes  than  those  which  are  usual  become  con- 
ceivable ; other  effects  can  be  imagined ; and  hence  there 
comes  an  increasing  modifiability  of  opinion. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 486. 

modifiable  (mod'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  modifiable, 

< L.  as  if  *modificabilis,  < modificare,  modify : 
see  modify.']  Capable  of  being  modified  or  va- 
ried: capable  of  being  changed  in  character, 
type,  form,  or  function. 

It  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a distinct 
visible  image  in  the  uniform  unvariable  essence  of  God 
than  in  variously  modifiable  matter. 

Locke,  Examination  of  Malebranche. 
At  the  same  time  ...  we  clearly  recognize  the  limits 
which  separate  what  is  modifiable  from  what  is  unmodi- 
flable.  G.  U.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  26. 

modifiableness  (mod'i-fi-a-bl-nes),  n.  Modifi- 
ability. 

Buffon,  who  contended  for  the  modifiableness  of  species. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  117. 

modificablet  (mod'i-fi-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  *modificabilis,  modifiable:  see  modifiable.] 
Same  as  modifiable.  Bailey. 
modificatet  (mod'i-fi-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  modifi- 
catus,  pp.  of  modificare,  moderate : see  modify.] 
To  qualify;  modify. 

He  [Christ]  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  not  only  to  the 
modificated  eternity  of  his  mediatorship,  . . . but  also  to 
the  complete  eternity  of  the  duration  of  his  humanity. 

^ Up.  Pearson,  The  Creed,  vi. 

modification  (mod^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  F.  modi- 
fication = Sp.  modificacion  — Pg.  modificaqao 
= It.  modificazione,  < L.  modification *-),  a mea- 
suring, < modificare,  limit,  control,  modify:  see 
modify.]  1 . Determination  by  a mode  or  qual- 
ity; qualification. 

The  use  hereof  [of  sense]  being  only  to  minister  to  the 
modification  o i life  in  the  vital  principle,  wherein  the  es- 
sence of  sense  doth  consist. 

N.  Grew,  Cosraologia  Sacra,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  modifying  or  altering 
in  character,  form,  or  function ; the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  variation. 

Unity  of  type,  maintained  under  extreme  dissimilarities 
of  form  and  mode  of  life,  is  explicable  as  resulting  from 
descent  with  modification;  but  is  otherwise  inexplicable. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 136. 

3.  Alteration  or  change : often  specifically  in 
the  sense  of  abatement  or  reduction. 

The  chief  ...  of  all  signes  ...  is  Humane  voice,  and 
the  several  modifications  thereof  by  the  Organs  of  Speech, 
viz.  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  formed  by  the  several 
Motions  of  the  Mouth.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech,  p.  6. 

For  those  progressive  modifications  upon  modifications 
which  organic  evolution  implies,  we  find  a sufficient  cause 
in  the  modifications  after  modifications  which  every  en- 
vironment over  the  Earth’s  surface  has  been  undergoing, 
throughout  all  geologic  and  pre-geologic  times. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 169. 
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4.  The  result  of  variation  or  alteration;  that 
which  marks  or  shows  variation  of  character, 
form,  or  function;  mode,  form,  or  condition 
reached  through  process  of  change,  or  through 
being  modified. 

If  it  [the  soul]  be  neither  matter  nor  any  modification 
of  matter.  Clarke,  To  Mr.  Dodswell. 

The  word  modification  is  properly  the  bringing  a thing 
into  a certain  mode  of  existence,  but  it  is  very  commonly 
employed  for  the  mode  of  existence  itself. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  viii. 
Every  act  of  will  for  the  control  of  the  mental  train,  or 
for  the  apperception  of  an  object  of  sense,  through  con- 
centrated attention,  is  defined  by  some  particular  mental 
state  or  modification  upon  which  it  is  directed. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  537. 

5.  In  Scots  law , the  determining  of  the  amount 
of  the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  a parish.  This 
is  fixed  by  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Teinds, 
called  a decree  of  modification . — 6.  In  music, 
same  as  temperament.— Latent  mental  modifica- 
tion, an  unconscious  activity  of  mind.  Hamilton.—  Men- 
tal modification,  a state  of  the  mind. =Syn.  Change,  al- 
teration, variation,  qualification. 

modificative  (mod'i-fi-ka-tiv),  n.  [=  F.  modi- 
ficatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  modificativo;  as  modificate 
+ -ive.']  That  which  modifies  or  serves  to  mod- 
ify or  qualify. 

We  may  observe  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  itself,  where 
numbers  and  measures  are  concerned,  in  times,  places, 
and  persons,  useth  the  aforesaid  modificatives  [“almost” 
and  “very  nigh”].  * Fuller,  Worthies,  I.  xxi 

modificator  (mod'i-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [<  modificate 
+ -or.]  A modifier. 

Nitrogen  is  an  agent  distinctly  sedative  and  anti-catar- 
rhal ; sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a modificator  of  the  skin 
and  of  mucous  membranes.  Science , XIV.  318. 

modificatory  (mod'i-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  modifi- 
cate + -oryf]  Tending  to  modify  or  produce 
change  in  form  or  condition ; modifying. 

A certain  modificatory  syllable. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  131. 

modifier  (mod'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
^modifies. 

modify  (mod'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  modified, 
ppr.  modifying.  ■ [<  ME.  modifien,  < F.  modifier 
= Sp.  Pg.  modificar  = It.  modificare,  < L.  modi- 
ficare, limit,  control,  regulate,  deponent,  modi- 
ficari,  measure  off,  set  bounds  to,  moderate, 
< modus,  measure,  4-  facere,  make : see  mode 1 
and  -fy.~\  1.  To  qualify;  especially;  to  mod- 

erate or  reduce  in  extent  or  degree. 

Of  his  grace 

lie  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 
Morton,  at  once  archbishop  and  chancellor,  allowed  his 
judgment  on  a fraudulent  executor  to  be  modified  by  the 
reflexion  that  he  would  be  “ damiuSe  in  hell.” 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  317. 

2.  To  change  the  properties,  form,  or  function 
of;  give  a new  form  to;  alter  slightly  or  not 
very  much ; vary ; as,  to  modify  the  terms  of  a 
contract ; a prefix  modifies  the  sense  of  a word ; 
light  is  modified  by  its  transmission  through 
certain  media.  In  crystallography  one  crystalline  form 
is  said  to  modify  another  when  the  two  occur  together  in 
the  same  crystal,  the  modified  form  predominating ; thus, 
the  cube  may  be  modified  by  the  trapezohedron.  A highly 
modified  crystal  is  one  showing  a large  number  of  different 
crystalline  forms. 

The  sixteenth  statute  doth  me  grete  grevaunce, 

But  ye  must  that  relesse  or  modifie. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  1014. 
The  middle  part  of  the  broad  beam  of  white  light  which 
fell  upon  the  paper  did,  without  any  confine  of  shadow  to 
modify  it,  become  coloured  all  over  with  one  uniform  col- 
our. Newton,  Optick3. 

Modify  implies  the  continued  existence  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  modified,  but  with  some  change  or  qualifica- 
tion in  form  or  qualities  without  touching  the  mode  of 
creation.  It  implies  no  power  to  create  or  bring  into  ex- 
istence, but  only  the  power  to  change  or  vary  in  some  par- 
ticular an  already  created  or  existing  thing. 

State  v.  Lawrence,  12  Oreg.  297. 
Thus  I can  understand  how  a flower  and  a bee  might 
slowly  become,  either  simultaneously  or  one  after  the  oth- 
er, modified  and  adapted  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  by  the  continued  preservation  of  all  the  individu- 
als which  presented  slight  deviations  of  structure  mutu- 
ally favorable  to  each 
other.  Darwin,  Origin 
[of  Species,  p.  98. 

Modified  logic.  See 

pure  logic,  under  logic. 

modii,  n.  Plural  of 

modius . 

modilicht,  adv.  A 
Middle  English 
form  of  moodily. 
modillion  (mo-dil'- 

yon),  n.  [<  OP .mo- 
dillon, modirjlion,  P. 
modillon  = Sp.  mo- 

dillon  = Pg  modi-  Roraanesque  Modimon. 
lliao,  < It. modig hone,  Church  of  Celle  ( Loire),  France. 


Horse-mussel  ( Modiola  lithophaga ). 


modulant 

a modillion,  poss.  < L.  mvtulus,  mutule:  see 
mutule.]  In  arch.,  a block  carved  into  the 
form  of  an  enriched  bracket,  used  normally 
under  the  corona  in  the  cornice  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite,  and  occasionally  of  the 
Roman  Ionic,  orders,  and  in  Renaissance  and 
modern  designs  based  upon  these,  and  also  in 
appropriate  forms  in  the  various  medieval 
styles;  a corbel;  a bracket.  Compare  mutule. 
Also  spelled  modillon. — Angular  modillion,  a mo- 
dillion at  the  return  of  a cornice,  in  the  diagonal  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  angle  or  miter  of  the  cornice. 
Modiola  (mo-dl'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  modiolus, 
a bucket  on  a water-wheel,  nave  of  a wheel,  etc.: 
see  modiolus.]  In 

conch.,  & common  J 

and  well-known  ^ . 

genus  of  mussels, 
of  the  family  My- 
tilidce,  much  re- 
sembling Myti- 
lus,  but  not  hav- 
ing the  umbones  terminal;  the  horse-mussels. 
M.  modiola  and  M.  plicatula  are  abundant  on  European  and 
American  beaches,  there  are  numerous  others,  some  of 
great  size,  all  resembling  the  common  mussel.  Also  Mo- 
diolus. 

modiolar  (mo-di'o-lar),  a.  [=F.  modiolaire;  as 
modiolus  + -ox3.]  Same  as  modioliform. 
modioli,  n.  Plural  of  modiolus,  1. 
modioliform  (mo-di'o-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  modi- 
olus, a bucket  on  a water-wheel,  a nave  (see 
modiolus  and  NL.  Modiola),  + forma,  form.] 
1.  Shaped  like  the  nave  of  a wheel;  barrel- 
shaped.— 2.  In  conch.,  resembling  a mussel  of 
the  genus  Modiola ; mytiiiform  or  mytiloid. — 
3.  Resembling  a modiolus;  columelliform  or 
columellar. 

modiolus  (mo-di'o-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  modiolus, 
a bucket  on  a water-wheel,  nave  of  a wheel,  a 
trepan  (ML.  dim.  of  modius,  a measure  (of  grain), 
a peck,  also  the  socket  of  a wheel),  < modus, 
measure : see  model.]  1.  PI.  modioli  (-11).  In 
anat.,  the  columella  ooehlere  or  central  pillar 
around  which  the  cochlear  lamina  winds  in  a 
spiral  like  a staircase. — 2.  [cap.]  In  conch., 
same  as  Modiola.  Lamar ck,  1799.—  Central  ca- 
nal Of  the  modiolus.  SeecnnaP. 
modish  (mo'dish),  a.  [<  model-  + -fgftl.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  mode  or  customary  manner  or 
style;  fashionable;  stylish:  often  used  with  a 
suggestion  of  contempt.  [Obsolescent.] 

’Tis  not  modish  to  know  Relations  in  Town. 

Conr/revc,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  15. 

A nurse  in  a modish  Paris  cap.  Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

This  [two  young  ladies  in  white  evening  dresses],  as  a 
modish  portrait,  has  much  merit,  the  drawing  of  the  faces 
being  admirable,  and  much  delicate  and  unobtrusive  skill 
being  lavished  on  the  rendering  of  the  stuffs  and  orna- 
ments. The  Academy,  May  25, 1889. 

modishly  (mo'dish-li),  adv.  In  a modish  or 
fashionable  manner. 

modishness  (mo  uisn-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  modish ; stylishness ; fashionableness, 
modist  (mo'dist),  n.  [<  mode 1 + -ist.]  A fol- 
lower of  the  mode  or  fashion, 
modiste  (mo-dest'),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  mo- 
dista),  a milliner,  < mode,  mode,  fashion : see 
mode1.]  A woman  who  deals  in  articles  of  fash- 
ion, particularly  in  women’s  apparel ; a milliner 
or  dressmaker. 

They  [the  English!  may  make  good  colonists,  sailors,  and 
mechanics ; but  they  do  not  make  good  singers,  dancers, 
actors,  artistes,  or  modistes.  Smiles,  Character,  p.  263. 

modius  (mo'di-us),  n. ; pi.  modii  (-1).  [L.  mo- 
dius (>  Gr.  yoiiog),  a dry  measure  (see  def.  1),  a 
vessel  of  this  capacity,  < modus,  measure : see 
mode1.]  1 . A Roman  dry  measure,  one  third 
of  the  amphora,  containing  about  8J  liters  or 
550  cubic  inches,  and  thus  equal  to  nearly  2 
English  gallons. — 2.  In  classical  art,  a head- 
dress of  high  cylindrical  form,  approaching  that 
of  modius,  the  measure  of  capacity  (see  def.  1), 
worn  typically  by  certain  divinities.  See  cut 
on  following  page, 
modiwartt,  «.  Same  as  moldwarp. 

Mcdot  (mo'do),  n.  [Appar.  a made  name.  Cf. 
Malm.]  The  prince  of  darkness  ; the  fiend. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a gentleman : Modo  he’s  called, 
and  Mahu.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  149. 

Modoc  whistle.  See  whistle. 
modo  et  forma  (mo'do  et  ffir'ma).  [L.:  modo, 
abl.  of  modus,  manner;  et,  and;’ forma,  abl.  of 
forma,  form:  see  mode1  and  form.]  In  man- 
ner and  form : a phrase  used  in  old  Latin  law- 
pleadings. 

modoqua  (mod'o-kwa),  n.  Same  as  madoqua. 
modulant  (mod'u-laiit),  n.  [<  L.  modulan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  modulari,  modulate:  see  modulate. ] 


modulant 
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modulation  (mod-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  modula- 
tion — Sp.  modulation  ="Pg.  modulaqao  = It. 
modulazione,  < L.  modulatio(n-),K  modulari,  regu- 
late, modulate:  see  modulate .]  1.  The  act  of 

modulating.  ( a ) The  act  of  modifying,  adjusting,  or 
adapting. 

The  emperour8  . . . delited  in  daunsyng,  perceyuing 
therein  to  be  a perfecte  measure,  whiche  maye  be  called 
modulation.  Sir  T.  Elyot , The  Goveruour,  i.  20. 

When  we  fix  ourselves  upon  the  meditation  and  modu- 
lation of  the  mercy  of  God,  even  his  judgments  cannot  put 
us  out  of  tune,  but  we  shall  sing  and  be  cheerful  even  in 
them.  Donne , Sermons,  ii. 

(fe)  The  act  of  inflecting  the  voice  or  any  instrument  in  a 
musical  manner. 

The  rings  of  the  wind-pipe  are  fitted  for  the  modulation 
of  the  voice.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  I.  v.  10. 

(c)  The  modification  of  the  voice  or  of  utterance  to  express 
various  shades  of  meaning  or  emotion. 

The  poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modulation 
which  was  afterwards  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Johnson , Waller. 


modulus 

2.  A chart  of  the  musical  scale,  indicating  the 
relations  of  its  essential  tones  to  each  other 
and  of  the  whole  scale  to  its  _nTr| 
related  scales.  The  form  of  s UOH1 

modulator  generally  used  in  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system  of  teaching 
music  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart. 

modulatory  (mod'u-la-to-  m lah 

ri),  a.  [<  modulate  + -ory\~\ 

Of  or  pertaining  to  modu- 
lation. 


Modulations  are  really  govern- 
ed by  the  same  laws  which  apply 
to  any  succession  of  harmonies 
whatsoever,  and  the  possibilities 
of  modulatory  device  are  in  the 
end  chiefly  dependant  upon  in- 
telligible order  in  the  progres- 
sion of  the  parts. 

Grove's  Diet.  Music,  II.  345. 


Modius. — Head  of  Statuette  of  Kora  or  Proserpine,  found  at  Cnidus. 


That  which  modulates  or  varies.  See  modulate, 
v.  t.,  2. 

In  modem  English  verse  alliteration  only  plays  the 
subordinate  part  of  a modulant,  not  to  be  unduly  decried 
where  not  overdone. 

E.  Wadham , Eng.  Versification,  p.  119. 
modular  (mod'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  modulaire;  as 
module  + -ar3.J  Pertaining  to  modulation; 
pertaining  to  or  regulated  by  a module  or  a 
modulus — Modular  equation.  See  equation. — Mod- 
ular focus,  a focus  of  a conicoid  or  quadric  surface.  “The 
distance  of  any  point  on  the  quadric  from  such  a focus  is 
in  a constant  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  corresponding 
directrix,  the  latter  distance  being  measured  parallel  to 
either  of  the  planes  of  circular  section.  ” (Salman.)— Mod- 
ular function,  a higher  periodic  function  connected 
with  a group  of  periods 

/ ax  + b\ 

where  ad  — bc  = l.— Modular  method  of  generation 
Of  quadrics,  amethod  based  on  the  fundamental  property 
of  the  modular  foui.— Modular  numbers,  in  Landen’s 
transformation,  numbers  approximating  to  the  value  of 
the  new  modulus.  They  are  the  successive  approxima- 
tions in  the  process  of  finding  the  arithmetico-geometrical 
mean  of  the  old  complementary  modulus  and  unity. — 
Modular  ratio,  the  modulus  of  a system  of  logarithms. 
See  logarithm Modular  transformation  of  an  ellip- 
tic integral,  a transformation  of  the  elliptic  integral  into 
another  with  a different  modulus. 

modulate  (mod'u-lat),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  modu- 
lated, ppr.  modulating . [<  L,  modulatus , pp.  of 
modulari , measure,  regulate,  modulate,  < modu- 
lus, measure:  see  modulus.  Cf.  module,  v.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  modify;  adjust;  adapt;  regulate. 

With  the  gift  of  song,  Carlyle  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  epic  poets  since  Homer.  Without  it,  to  modu- 
late and  harmonize  and  bring  parts  into  their  proper  rela- 
tion, he  is  the  most  amorphous  of  humorists,  the  most 
shining  avatar  of  whim  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  148. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  or  utterance 
of,  especially  so  as  to  give  expressiveness  to 
what  is  uttered;  vary  or  adapt  in  tone. 

In  all  vocal  musick  it  rthe  tongue]  helpeth  the  wind- 
pipe to  modulate  the  sounds. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  I.  v.  16. 

He  listened  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  modulated  his 
own  unto  it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

Caius  Gracchus,  it  is  said,  when  he  harangued  the  Roman 
populace,  modulated  his  tone  by  an  oratorical  flute  or 
pitch-pipe.  . Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  213. 

We  are  conscious  of  a murmuring  humble  voice : it  is  a 
beggar,  who  is  modulating  a prayer  for  alms  and  bowing 
assiduously.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  680. 

3.  To  vary  the  pitch  of;  inflect;  melodize. 

The  master’s  hand,  in  modulated  air. 

Bids  the  loud  organ  breathe. 

Somerville , The  Chase,  iii. 

He  [Cluck!  is  to  play  on  a set  of  drinking-glasses  which 
he  modulates  with  water.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  14. 

4.  In  music,  to  change  from  one  key  (tonality) 
to  another,  by  utilizing  one  or  more  of  the  tones 
common  to  both. 

II.  intrans.  1 . In  music,  to  pass  from  one  key 
(tonality)  into  another,  or  from  the  major  into 
the  minor  mode,  or  vice  versa.  See  modula- 
tion, 3 (5).  Hence — 2.  To  vary,  oscillate,  or 
fluctuate.  [Rare.] 

It  is  written  from  no  well-defined  standpoint,  but  modu- 
lates from  illustrations  of  the  Bochefort  experimenters  to 
the  telepathic  drawings  of  the  English  society  for  psychic 
research,  and  thence  to  the  localization  diagrams  of  Fer- 
rier,  with  no  clear  method.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol. , I.  518. 


module  (mod'ul),  n.  [<  F. 
module  = Sp.  modulo  = Pg. 

2.  A state  or  condition  reached  by  a process  of  a measure,  mod- 

moduiating,  modifying,  or  varying.  n*e’  ' L.  modulus,  a small 

_ , . B J ° measure,  a measure,  mode, 

That  delicate  modulation  of  surface  treatment  which 
gives  high  value  to  the  best  Florentine  metal  work. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  124. 

3.  ( a ) In  Gregorian  music,  one  of  the  tones  in 


la 


SOH 

sa  ba  fe 
FA  II 

ME 


ra  de 

DOH 

Modulator. 


meter,  dim.  of  modus,  measure:  see  mode 1.  Cf. 
modulus,  model,  mold 4.]  If.  A little  measure; 
hence,  a small  quantity. — 2.  In  arch.,  a stan- 
„ "n-  n dartl  of  measure  often  taken,  particularly  in 

f w i every  phrase  of  a melody  in  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  to  regulate the 

that  mode  must  begpn  and  end.  The  regular  mod-  proportions  of  an  order  or  the  disposition  of  an 
ulations  of  each  mode  include  the  final,  the  dominant,  entire  hirildina*  t 1 i * i ,, 
the  mediant,  and  the  participant,  each  of  which  has  its  e ' uunumg.  In  the  classical  styles  the  diameter 

own  peculiar  functions.  (See  these  words,  and  also  mode  1 ) or  8®JJlldl®ni®ter  of  the  column  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  is 
To  these  are  added  two  other  tones  in  each  mode  called  usua,,y  selected  as  the  module,  and  this  is  subdivided  into 
conceded  modulations,  which  are  of  minor  importance  Pu  3 or  minutes,  the  diameter  generally  into  sixty  or 

chffnSrfnTw  ’ the  aC>  P •°CeS?’  °r  reSUl,t 

changing,  m the  course  of  a piece,  from  one  key  it  into  as  many  parts  as  they  deem  serviceable  for  the 
(tonality)  to  another,  so  that  a new  tone  be-  work  in  hand. 


comes  the  key-note  and  the  relative  significance 
of  all  the  tones  common  to  both  tonalities  is 
altered.  When  a tone  foreign  to  the  original  tonality  of 
a piece  is  used,  a modulatory  effect  is  nearly  always  pro- 
duced. If  this  effect  is  carried  out  into  a cadence  in  the 
new  key,  the  modulation  is  called  final;  otherwise  it  is 
passing  or  transient.  All  modulations,  however,  require 
a return  to  the  original  key  before  the  end  of  the  piece. 
The  tone  by  which  the  transition  is  introduced  or  effected 


3f.  A model  or  representation ; a mold ; a pat- 
tern. 

Among  so  many  Modules  admirable, 

Th’  admired  beauties  of  the  King  of  Creatures, 

Com,  com,  and  see  the  Womans  rapting  features. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  l 6. 

4.  In  numis .,  the  size  of  a coin  or  medal,  mea- 
sured by  the  diameter.  [Rare.] 


is  called  the  note  of  modulation  ; this  tone  in  the  simpler  ELOdulef  (mod'ul),  V.  t.  [<  F.  moduler  = Sp.  Pg. 
forms  of  modulation  is  usually  the  fourth  or  the  seventh  modular  = It.  modulare , modolare , modulate, 
tone  of  the  new  key.  The  simplicity  of  a modulation  de-  < L.  modulari  rpfnilato  mndnlutfi 
pends  upon  the  closeness  of  relationship  between  the  > . moaman , regulate,  modulate,  see  modu- 
keys  involved.  The  simplest  modulations  are  into  the 
keys  either  of  the  dominant  orof  the  subdominant,  and  are 
effected  by  sharping  the  fourth  tone  or  flatting  the  seventh 
tone  respectively  of  the  original  key.  Modulations  into 
the  relative  minor  or  into  the  minor  keys  of  the  supertonic 
or  of  the  mediant  are  effected  by  sharping  the  fifth,  the 


late.’]  1.  To  model;  shape. 

O,  would  I could  my  father’s  cunning  use, 

And  souls  into  well  moduled  clay  infuse. 

_ ^ Sandys,  Ovid  (1638),  p.  10.  (Latham.) 

2.  To  modulate. 

That  Charmer  of  the  Night,  . . . 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learn’d  of  her. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  70. 

modulett  (mod'u-let),  n.  [<  module  + -et.]  A 
small  model ; a microcosm. 

But  soft,  my  Muse:  what?  wilt  thou  re-repeat 
The  Little-Worlds  admired  Modulet? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  L 7. 

tion,  like  the  pianoforte,  by  calling  a key  (digital)  first  by  IVtodlllidSB  (mo-du'li-de),  71.  pi.  [1STL.,  < Modulus 
one  name  and  then  by  another,  as  when  Eh  in  the  key  of  Btj  + -idee.']  A family  of  tasnioglossate  rostriferous 
is  called  DU  in  the  key  of  Bfl.  Modulation  is  one  of  the  strrvnnd  roTvpp<apn+pd  Hu- 
most  important  resources  of  modern  music.  It  introduces  Th«  A,  5 « D3JS 

endless  variety  of  both  melodic  and  harmonic  effect,  with  no  sfnhol!  nnd ! J °!  the.Cerithl\df> 
great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  sequences  and  imitations.  form  hnTwh  i ? rnlnmpl ft?  wh ol®^®“lato!18  and 
It  increases  theunity  of  a composition  and  the  importance  tarrts  oftronb-nl  rpIsp  „P*eC1,  ar!  mbabl* 

of  the  original  tonality  by  introducing  a temporarydisturb-  JffS lJ?2] w^Indi^  ' MoMm  tectum>  18  abun* 

ance  of  original  tonal  relations,  with  a subsequent  complete  it,  \ * r/  -,  7 , . , 

and  emphatic  resumption  of  them.  It  affords  means  for  Eipd.llJ.lZ6t  (mod  u-liz),  V • t.  [\  module  H”  -hze.] 

the  expression  of  very  complex  emotional  conditions,  par-  T O model. 


first,  or  the  second  tone  of  the  original  key  respectively. 
Numerous  other  more  intricate  modulations  are  possible, 
especially  in  instrumental  music.  A modulation  is  abrupt, 
distant,  or  extraneous,  when  it  leads  into  a key  not  closely 
related  with  the  original  one.  It  is  deceptive  when  it  uti- 
lizes a series  of  chords  in  an  unusual  and  startling  way.  It 
is  melodic  when  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a tone  for- 
eign to  the  original  tonality,  and  harmonic  when  produced 
by  the  use  of  a chord  common  to  both  tonalities  first  in  its 
relation  to  one  and  then  in  that  to  the  other.  It  is  enhar- 
monic when  it  is  effected  on  an  instrument  of  fixed  intona- 


ticularly  those  of  unrest,  contrast,  etc.  In  the  style  of 
Wagner  it  has  often  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  toleration, 
so  as  almost  to  destroy  that  sense  of  fixed  tonality  which 
is  the  basis  of  musical  certitude.  The  most  remarkable 
harmonic  convenience  for  modulation,  at  least  in  instru-  ~ 
mental  music,  is  a chord  of  four  tones  consisting  of  three  modulus  (mod'u-lus),  71. 
minor  thirds  successively  superposed,  which  is  called  the  sure,  dim.  of  modus 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh.  This  chord  may  be  re-  ■*  -»  ■*  t 7 

garded  as  based  upon  any  one  of  its  four  tones,  which  is 
then  the  seventh  tone  of  either  a major  or  a minor  scale. 

Its  harmonic  nature  is  therefore  peculiarly  ambiguous  and 
unstable.  A musical  composition  exemplify- 
ing modulation. — 4.  Sound  modulated:  mel- 
ody. 


Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-spring  leaves,  their  modidations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  609. 

5.  In  arch.,  the  proportion  of  the  different  parts 
of  an  order  according  to  a module.  = Syn.  1(6). 
Accent,  etc.  See  inflection. 

modulator  (mod'iVla-tor),  n.  [=  F.  modula- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  modulador  = It.  modulatore,  < 
L.  modulator,  a regulator,  director,  < modulari, 
regulate:  see  modulate .]  1.  One  who  or  that 

which  modulates. 

What  a variety  of  uses  hath  nature  laid  upon  that  one 
the  tongue,  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge,  the  centinel,  the  watchman  of  all  our 
nourishment,  the  artful  modulator  of  our  voice ! 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  v.  5. 


While  with  the  Duke,  th’  Etemall  did  deuise. 

And  to  his  inward  sight  did  modulize 
His  Tabernacle’s  admirable  Form. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  iL,  The  Lawe. 

[<  L.  modulus,  a mea- 
, measure:  see  module , 
model.]  1.  In  math.,  a real  positive  number 
that  serves  as  measure  or  parameter  of  a func- 
tion or  effect.  Represented  by  M.  or  p. — 2. 
In  physics,  the  measure  of  an  effect  under  con- 
ditions whose  measure  is  unity.  Thus,  a physi- 
cal modulus  is  not  a number,  but  a physical 
quantity. — 3.  [cap.]  In  conch.,  a genus  of  gas- 
tropods, referred  to  the  Littorinidce  or  periwin- 
kles, or  made  type  of  the  family  Modulidce.  The 
shell  is  depressed  and  trochiform,  with  a deeply 
cut  columellar  tooth  and  many-whorled  oper- 
culum— Absolute  modulus  of  gravitation,  the  ac- 
celeration due  to  the  gravitation  of  a body  toward  a mass 
of  one  gram  at  a distance  of  one  centimeter.  It  amounts 
to  648  x 10— 10  centimeters  per  second.— Angle  of  the 
modulus,  in  math.,  the  angle  of  which  the  modulus  is 
the  sine.— Complementary  modulus,  in  math.,  the  co- 
sine of  the  angle  of  the  modulus. — Gravity-modulus 
in  physics,  a modulus  of  elasticity  in  which  the  weight  of 
a unit  mass  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  force.— Length  of 
modulus,  in  physics,  a modulus  of  elasticity  expressed  as 
a length  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  unit  volume  of  the 
material  referred  to  as  the  unit  of  force.— Modulus  of  a 
congruence,  in  math.,  that  measure  or  divisor  which  gives 
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equal  remainders  when  the  two  congruent  numbers  a] 
divided  by  it,  this  constituting  the  congruence.  Thus,  ! 
is  congruent  to  2,  the  modulus  being  7;  and  this  is  wri 
ten  by  Gauss  and  others  23  = 2 (mod  7).— Modulus  of 
linear  transformation,  in  math.,  the  square  of  the  d 
terminant  of  the  matrix  of  transformation  — that  is,  if  tt 
transformation  takes  place  according  to  the  equations 

x = + br\  + c$ 

y = d£  + e tj  + K 
z = g£  + hr)  + i£, 

then  the  modulus  of  transformation  is 

I a,  b,  c I 2 
\d,e,/\ 

I 9 , h,  i I 

Modulus  of  a machine,  the  ratio  of  the  load  to  the  power 
in  equilibrium.— Modulus  of  a matrix,  in  math.,  the 
determinant  of  the  matrix,  this  having  the  same  elements 
arranged  in  the  same  way.— Modulus  of  an  elliptic  in- 
tegral, differential,  or  function,  in  math.,  that  positive 
number  less  than  unity  the  square  of  which  multiplies  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  amplitude  or  variable  angle  in  the 
delta  or  square  root  which  enters  into  the  expression  of 
such  a quantity.— Modulus  of  an  imaginary,  in  math., 
that  real  positive  number  which  multiplied  by  a root 
of  unity  gives  the  imaginary. — Modulus  Of  a system 
of  logarithms,  in  math.  See  logarithm.— Modulus  of 
elasticity,  in  physics , in  its  general  sense,  the  quantity  of 
elasticity  or  the  ratio  of  a stress  to  the  strain  that  occasions 
it : but  applied  by  older  and  less  careful  writers  to  Young's 
modulus  [named  after  its  inventor,  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
a celebrated  English  physicist  (1773  -1829)],  which  is  the 
pressure  or  tension  on  the  end  of  a bar  per  unit  of  section 
divided  by  the  compression  or  elongation  per  unit  of  length 
so  produced.  See  elasticity. — Modulus  of  gravitation, 
in  astron.,  the  square  root  of  the  component  acceleration 
due  to  gravitation  of  any  body  toward  the  sun  at  a dis- 
tance equal  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth.  See  abso- 
lute modulus,  above. — Modulus  of  propulsion.  See  the 
quotation. 

As  100  cubic  inches  of  cylinder  capacity  are  needed  to 
move  an  engine  with  20  to:i3  adhesive  weight  one  inch,  if 
we  divide  100  by  20  we  will  get  the  cylinder  capacity  need- 
ed for  each  ton.  That  is,  100  -i-  20  = 5 cubic  in.  cylinder 
capacity  per  ton  (of  2,000  lbs.)  of  adhesive  weight  is  need- 
ed to  move  any  locomotive  one  inch.  This  quantity  we 
have  named  the  modulus  of  projmlsion. 

Forney , Locomotive,  p.  415. 
Quadratic  modulus,  in  math.,  the  square  of  the  deter- 
minant.—Young’s  modulus.  See  modulus  of  elasticity , 
above. 

modus  (mo'dus),  n.  [<  L.  modus , manner,  mode : 
see  mode1.]  1.  Manner;  mode:  same  as  mode1. 

We  are  not  to  hope  that  the  modus  of  it  should  fall,  or 
he  comprehended,  under  human  enquiry. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  viii. , Expl. 

The  same  evangelical  power  did  institute  that  calling, 
for  the  modus  of  whose  election  it  took  such  particular 
order.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  164. 

2.  In  Rom.  and  civil  law , and  early  Eng.  law , 
the  manner  or  qualifying  terms  of  a gift  or  dis- 
position of  property.  The  introduction  of  writing  as 
the  instrument  of  gift  or  transfer  enabled  donors  to  vary 
the  customary  legal  consequences  by  expressing  an  intent 
as  to  the  manner  or  mode  in  which  the  act  should  have 
effect ; and  that  part  of  the  instrument  which  thus  quali- 
fied what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  ordinary  legal 
effect  was  termed  the  modus,  and  the  same  term  was  used 
to  designate  the  legal  qualification  thus  imposed.  Hence, 
more  specifically  — (a)  The  clause  in  a will  or  other  gift 
(and  the  legal  obligation  created  thereby)  by  which  the 
donor  charged  an  obligation  upon  the  legatee  or  donee, 
not  as  a condition  the  breach  of  which  would  create  a for- 
feiture, but  as  a personal  obligation,  which  the  legatee 
would  assume  by  accepting  the  gift.  (6)  Also,  in  early 
Eng.  law,  the  clause  in  a conveyance  enlarging  or  restrict- 
ing the  estate  which  otherwise  would  be  granted  by  it,  as 
for  instance  by  giving  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs,  or  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  by  giving  to  the  donee  and  only  a spe- 
cified class  of  heirs.  Hence  the  old  common-law  maxims 
modus  et  conventio  vincunt  legem  and  modus  legem  dat  dona- 
tioni,  meaning  specific  qualification  and  express  agreement 
override  the  law,  or  give  the  law  to  the  transfer.  ( c ) In 
cedes,  law,  the  exemption,  or  partial  exemption,  from  the 
paymentof  tithes,  termed  modus  decimandi  and  modus  non 
decimandi  respectively. 

One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill  is  turning  the  tithe 
of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers  call  a modus,  or  a 
certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a tenth  part  of  the  product.  Sudft. 

A tithe  of  turf  and  a tithe  of  furze  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced, and  certain  moduses,  or  compositions,  which  had 
elsewhere  been  substituted  for  other  tithes,  were  in  this 
province  [Munster]  unknown. 

LecTcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 
Modus  operandi,  a plan  or  mode  of  working. — Modus 
ponens,  in  logic,  inference  from  a hypothetical  proposi- 
tion and  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the 
consequent:  as,  If  I am  bad,  I deserve  punishment;  I am 
bad,  hence  I deserve  punishment. — Modus  tollens,  in 
logic,  the  inference  from  a hypothetical  proposition  and  the 
falsity  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsity  of  the  antecedent : 
as,  If  I were  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  I should  break 
my  neck : now  I won’t  break  my  neck,  hence  I sha’n’t  jump 
out  of  the  window. — Modus  Vivendi,  a manner  or  way 
of  living;  a temporary  arrangement  pending  a settlement 
of  matters  in  debate,  as  between  two  nations, 
modwall  (mod'wal),  re.  [Also  mudwall,  mid- 
wall; origin  obscure.]  The  bee-eater,  Merops 
apiaster.  [Local,  British.] 
modytf  (mo'di),  a.  [<  model  + -jl.]  Fashion- 
able ; modish. 

Mr.  Longman,  you  make  me  too  rich  and  too  nwdy. 

Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  128.  (Davies.) 

mody2t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  moody. 


moe1,  a.  and  adv.  See  mo. 
moe2t,  re.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  mow5. 
moeblet,  a.  and  re.  Same  as  moble1. 
moellon  (mwo-loh'),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  moilon, 
*moylon,  broken  stone,  rubble,  cf.  moilon,  moelon, 
middle,  center,  < moelle,  marrow,  pith,  = Sp. 
meollo  = Pg.  medulla  = It.  midollo,  < L.  medulla, 
marrow,  pith,  crumbs,  < medius,  middle.  Cf. 
OF.  moye,  moie,  the  soft  part  of  stone,  < L. 
media,  fem.  of  medius,  middle : see  medium.  Cf. 
moiety.']  Bubble-stone,  sometimes  used  in  ar- 
chitecture, set  in  mortar,  for  such  uses  as  fill- 
ing between  the  facing-walls  of  a structure  or 
in  the  spandrels  of  a bridge, 
moerologist  (me-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  mcerolog-y  + 
-isf.]  A professional  mourner.  [Bare.] 
mcerology  (me-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pdipa,  part, 
lot,  fate,  + -7a>yia,  K Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  practice  or  art  of  professional  mourning. 
Mcesogoth  (me ' so-goth),  n.  [<  NL.  (ML.  ?) 
Mcesogothi,  pi.,  < L.  Mcesi,  Gr.  Monro/,  Mi toot,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  L.  Meesia,  Gr.  *Mo/<7/'a,  Mima 
(Mooi'a  >7  ev  Eiipamj,  Mysia  in  Europe,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor),  their  country 
(see  def.),  + Gothi,  Gr.  Fodoi,  Goths:  see  Goth.] 
One  of  those  Goths  who  settled  in  Moesia,  a 
Boman  province  north  of  the  Balkans,  south  of 
the  Danube,  and  east  of  Illyricum,  and  there, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Boman  emperors, 
devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  M oesogoths  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  its  Arian 
form  by  Bishop  Ulfilaa  in  the  fourth  century.  See  Goth. 

Mcesogothic  (me-so-goth'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Mcesogothicus,  < Mcesogothi,  the  Moesogoths:  see 
Mcesogoth.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Moeso- 
goths or  their  language. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Moesogoths.  See 
Gothic,  n. 

mofet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  move. 
mofette  (mo-fet'),  n.  [=  Sp.  mofeta,<  It.  (dial.) 
mofetta,<.  L.  mephitis,  a noxious  exhalation:  see 
mephitic.]  An  irrespirable  gas  escaping  from 
the  earth ; a gas-spring.  It  is  sometimes  (although 
rarely)  applied  by  writers  in  English  to  carbonic-acid  gas 
escaping  from  the  rocks  in  regions  of  nearly  extinct  vol- 
canism,  and,  by  extension,  to  the  openings  fromwhich  this 
gas  escapes.  The  mofettea  are  analogous  to  the  soffioni 
or  “ blow-holes,"  but  betoken  a still  further  advance  of 
the  region  toward  complete  extinction  of  the  volcanic 
forces. 

moffle  (mof'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  moffled,  ppr. 
moffling.  [Freq.  of  mufflff).  Cf .maffle.]  To  do 
anything  clumsily  or  ineffectually;  botch.  Hat- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mofussil  (mo-fus'il),  re.  [Hind,  mufassal,  the 
country  as  distinguished  from  the  town,  lit. 
separate,  < Ar.  fasala,  separate,  fassala,  cut, 
cut  out,  detail.]  In  India,  the  country  stations 
and  districts  as  distinguished  from  the  residen- 
cies ; or,  in  a district,  the  rural  localities  as  dis- 
•tinguished  from  a station  or  official  residency; 
the  country  as  distinguished  from  towns. 

A whiff  of  freshness  and  fragrance  from  the  mofussil 
will  be  aa  the  mangoes  and  the  dorians. 

J.  W . Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  303. 

mogif,  v.  i.  Seo  mug2. 

mog2  (mog),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mogged,  ppr. 
mogging.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  move  away. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mogadore  gum.  Same  as  Barbary  gum  (which 
see,  under  gum2). 

Mogdad  coffee.  See  coffee. 
moggan  (mog'an),  re.  [<  Gael,  and  Ir.  mogan.] 
A footless  stocking.  [Scotch.] 
mogilalia  (moj-i-la'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  poyika- 
Hof,  hardly  speaking,  i g6yi£,  hardly,  + "AaMlv, 
talk,  prattle.]  In  pathol.,  stammering  speech. 
Mograbian  (mo-gra'bi-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Ar. 
ana  Turk.  Moghrab,  Mograb  (see  Mograbin),  + 
-i an.]  Same  as  Mograbin. 

Mograbin  (mo'gra-bin),  a.  and  re.  [Also  Magh- 
rabin,  Mughrabin,  Mohgrabin  (?),  Maugrabin  ; 
< Ar.  Turk.  Moghrabi,  < Moghrab,  Mograb  (see 
def.).  Cf.  Mograbian.]  I.  a.  Belating  to  Mog- 
rab, a region  in  northern  Africa,  regarded  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  coast-region  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Algeria. 

II.  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Mograb. 

My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren.  The 
men  beyond  our  tents  call  me  Hayraddin  Maugrabin — that 
is,  Hayraddin  the  African  Moor. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xvi. 

Mogul  (mo-gul'),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  Mogol 
= Ar.  Moghul  = Pers.  Moghol,  Mughal  = Turk. 
Mughul , < Hind.  Mughal , < Mongolian  Mongol , 
Mongol:  see  Mongol.]  I.  n.  1.  A Mongol  or  Mon- 
golian ; specifically,  in  hist. , one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Baber,  conqueror  of  Hindustan  in  the  six- 
teenth century. — 2.  A name  for  the  best  qual- 


ity of  playing-cards.— Mogul  engine.  See  engine. — 
The  Great  MoguL  ( a ) The  common  designation  among 
Europeans  of  the  sovereign  of  the  so-called  Mogul  em- 
pire, or  empire  of  Delhi,  at  one  time  including  most  of 
Hindustan,  established  by  Baber  about  1526,  and  brought 
under  British  control  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  last  nominal  emperor  being  deposed  in  1867. 
Also  called  simply  the  Mogul. 

King,  poet,  priest,  the  Mogul  was  to  the  good  Mahom- 
medan  what  a descendant  of  the  House  of  Jesse  would  be 
to  a nation  of  Jews.  W.  II.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  II.  62. 
Hence— (b)  Any  great  personage. 

II.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Moguls,  or  the 
Mongol  empire  in  India:  as,  the  Mogul  lan- 
guage ; the  Mogul  dynasty.-  Mogul  architecture, 
the  style  of  Mohammedan  architecture  evolved  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Mogul  emperors  in  India,  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  period  was  one  of  lavish 
expenditure  in  building,  and  innumerable  mosques,  royal 
tombs,  and  palaces  testify  to  its  artistic  originality,  to  its 
excellent  use  of  both  arched  and  columnar  construction. 


Mogul  Architecture. — The  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India. 

and  of  the  dome,  characteristically  of  bulbous  form,  and 
to  the  delicacy  and  good  taste  of  its  decorators  in  carving 
and  in  inlaying  with  precious  stones.  The  arches  are  usu- 
ally pointed,  and  as  a rule  resemble  in  outline  the  so-called 
Tudor  arch.  Minarets  and  especially  small  pavilions  cov- 
ered with  domical  roofs,  either  surrounding  a large  dome 
or  placed  in  great  numbers  at  the  angles  or  along  the  par- 
apets of  the  copings  of  palaces,  are  other  characteristic 
features. 

Moguntine  (mo-gun'tin),  a.  [<  L.  Moguntia, 
also  Mogontiacum,  Magontiacum,  Magontiacus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  city  now  called  in  G. 
Mainz,  sometimes  Mentz,  in  F.  Mayence.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Mainz,  a city  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bhine  and  the  Main. 

moha  (mo'ha),  re.  The  grass  Chsetochloa  Italica, 
or  Italian  millet. 

mohair  (mo'har),  re.  and  as.  [Formerly  also 
mockaire;  < OF.  mouhaire,  mouaire,  mohere,  F. 
moire  (>  E.  moire,  G.  mohr,  moire  = Pr.  moira 
= Sp  moarG,  muer,  mue  = Pg.  morim  - It.  moer- 
ro),  mohair;  cf.  It .mocajardo,  haircloth;  prob. 
< Ar.  mulchayyar,  a fabric  of  goat’s  hair,  a kind 
of  camlet.]  I.  re.  1.  The  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat,  a native  of  Asia  Minor. — 2.  A kind  of  fine 
camlet  made  of  such  hair,  sometimes  watered 
(see  moire)-,  also,  an  imitation  of  the  real  mo- 
hair made  of  wool  and  cotton,  much  used  for 
women’s  dress. 

Cloth  of  Wooll,  Karsiea,  Mockaircs,  Chainlets,  and  all 
sortes  of  Silke.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  273. 

She,  . . . when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 

Observes  how  much  a chintz  exceeds  mohair  / 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  it  170. 

Mohair  glace,  a French  dress-goods  made  of  cotton  and 
goat’s  hair. 

II.  a.  Made  of  mohair : as,  a mohair  cloak. 
— Mohair  braid,  a braid  used  for  binding  garments. — 
Mohair  luster,  a black  dress-goods  of  cotton  and  mo- 
hair. It  has  some  resemblance  to  alpaca. 

monair-shell  (mo'har  shel),  re.  In  conch.,  a 
certain  species  of  Valuta,  of  a closely  and 
finely  reticulated  texture,  having  a resemblance 
to  mohair. 

Mohamedant,  Cl.  and  re.  An  obsolete  form  of 
Mohammedan. 

Mohammedan  (mo-ham'e-dan),  a.  andn . [Also 
Mohammadan,  Muhammadan  (also  Mahomedan, 
Mahometan,  q.  v.)  (=  D.  Mohamedaan  = G.  Mo- 
hamedaner  = Sw.  Mohammedan,  Muhamedan 
= Dan.  Muhamedaner  = Hind.  Muhammadi),  < 
Mohammed,  < Ar.  Muhammad,  a man’s  name, 
lit. ‘praised,’ < hamada,  praise.  From  the  Ar. 
Muhammad  are  also  nit.  E.  Mahound,  Mahoun, 
maumet,  mammet,  etc.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Mo- 
hammed, or  Mahomet  (about  A.  D.  570  to  632), 
the  fouuder  of  the  Moslem  religion,  and  after 
his  flight  from  Mecca  (622)  the  creator  of  the 
realm  which  grew  into  the  Saracenic  empire; 
pertaining  to  the  religious  and  social  system 
founded  by  Mohammed.— Mohammedan  calen- 
dar, era,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 


Mohammedan 

II.  n.  A follower  of  Mohammed,  the  founder 
of  the  Moslem  religion;  one  who  professes  Mo- 
hammedanism^ a Moslem  or  Mussulman. 
Mohammedanism  (mo-ham'e-dan-izm),  n.  [< 
Mohammedan  + -ism.]  1.  The  Mohammedan 
religion  and  polity ; the  religious  and  ethical 
system  taught  in  the  Koran;  Islamism. — 2. 
Belief  in  or  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

Mohammedailize (mo-ham'e-dan-iz),®.  £.;  pret. 
and  pp.  Mohammedanlzed,  pp r.  'Hnliammedanig - 
ing.  [<  Mohammedan  + -ize.J  To  make  con- 
formable to  the  principles  or  rites  of  Moham- 
med; make  Mohammedan;  convert  to  Islam. 
Also  spelled  Mohammedanise. 

Mohammedism  (mo-ham'e-dizm),  n.  [<  Mo- 
hammed + -ism.]  Same  as  Mohammedanism. 
Mohammedize  (mo-ham' e-dlz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  Mohammedized,  ppr.  Mohammedizing.  Same 
as  Mohammedanize. 
moharra,  n.  See  mojarra. 

Moharram  (mo-har'am),  n.  Same  as  Muliar- 
ram. 

Mohawk  (mo'hak),  n.  [Formerly  also  Mohock, 
Mohack;  cognate  with  the  Narraganset  Mo- 
howaituck,  ‘they  eat  (animate)  things,’  hence 
‘man-eaters.’]  1.  One  of  a tribe  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family, 
situated  along  the  Mohawk  river.  It  was  the 
easternmost  of  the  Five  Nations.  See  Iro- 
quois. They  call  themselves  Kanicngehaga, 
‘people  of  the  place  of  the  flint.’  Handbook 
of  Amzr.  Indians,  I.  921. 

2.  A ruffian;  specifically  [cap.  or  l.  c.],  one  of 
those  who  infested  the  streets  of  London  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century:  so 
called  from  the  Indian  tribe  of  that  name. 

Give  him  Ta  youngster]  Port  and  potent  Sack; 

From  a Milksop  he  starts  up  Mohack. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

Did  I tell  you  of  a race  of  rakes,  called  the  Mohocks,  that 
play  the  devil  about  this  town  every  night,  slit  people’s 
noses  and  beat  them,  etc.  ? 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  March  8, 1711. 
The  Mohock-chih,  a name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a sort 
of  cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering  and  de- 
vouring all  the  nations  about  them. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  324. 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name? 

Bay,  Trivia,  iii.  326. 

Mohegan  (mo-he'gan),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
Mohican. 

Mohican (mo-he'kan),  a.  and  n.  [Also  Mohegan; 
from  the  native  name.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  Mohicans 
or  Mohegans. 

II.  n.  One 
of  a tribe  of 
American  In- 
dians of  the  Al- 
*gonkian  stock. 

Moho  (mo'ho), 
n.  [NL.,<  Ha- 
waiian moho, 
the  bird  here 
defined.]  l.A 
genus  of  meli- 
phagine  birds 
peculiar  to  the 
Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, named 
by  Lesson  in 
1831.  The  bill  is 
arcuate,  longer 
than  the  head, 
with  naked  oper- 
culate  nostrils ; 
the  tarsi  are  boot- 
ed; and  the  plu- 
mage is  blackish 
with  yellow  pecto- 
ral tufts  and  some 
white  tail  - fea- 
thers. There  are 
2 species,  M.  nobilis  and  M.  apicalis,  formerly  called  yel- 
low-tufted bee-eater.  Also  Mohoa  ( lleichenbach , 1850)  and 
Acrulocercus  ( Cabanis , 1847). 

2.  (7.  c.]  Any  bird  of  this  genus. 

Mohockt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Mohawk. 
mohoe  (mo-ho'),  n.  [Also  moho,  mohaut.]  Same 
as  malioe , 1. 

mohr  (mor),  n.  [Ar. : cf.  mohr,  a colt.]  An 
African  antelope  or  gazel,  Gazella  molir.  The 
horns  are  annulated  with  ten  or  twelve  complete  rings.  It 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  produ- 

P1  nry  fb  P ho7AUT'_afnnna  ar.  ViJrvlvlvr  irnlnn/1  Frtnlrtnr,  ...  ,w  1 
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mohur  (mo'hfer),  n.  [Also  mohar;  < Hind. 
muhar,  muhr,  mohr,  < Pers.  muhur,  mulir,  mohr, 
a seal,  a gold  coin.]  A modern  gold  coin  of 
India  under  the  British  dominion,  equivalent 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Mohur.  (Size  of  the  original. ) 

to  15  rupees,  or  about  $7 ; also,  a gold  coin  of 
the  native  princes  of  India  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onward. 

mohwa-tree,  n.  See  maliwa-tree. 
moider  (moi'der),  v.  [Also  moitlier;  cf.  mud- 
dle.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  confuse;  perplex;  dis- 
tract; bewilder. 

I’ve  been  strangely  moyder’d  e’re  sin  ’bout  this  same 
news  oth’  French  king.  I conno  believe  ’tis  true. 

Wit  of  a Woman  (1705).  ( Nares .) 
You’ll  happen  be  a bit  moithered  with  it  [a  child]  while 
it’s  so  little.  George  Eliot , Silas  Marner,  xiv. 

2.  To  spend  in  labor. 

She  lived  only  to  scrape  and  hoard,  moidering  away  her 
loveless  life  in  the  futile  energies  and  sordid  aims  of  a 
miser’s  wretched  pleasure.  Comhill  Mag. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

II.  intrans.  To  labor  hard;  toil.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moidore  (moi'dor),  n.  [Also  moedore;  < Pg. 
moeda  d’ouro,  lit.  money  or  coin  of  gold:  moeda , 
< L.  moneta , money;  cle,  < L.  de,  of;  ouro,  < L. 
aurum , gold:  see  money , de2,  and  aurum , or%.] 


Yellow-tufted  Moho  {Moho  nobilis). 


cing  the  bezoar-stones  so  highly  valued  in  Eastern  medi- 
cine, commonly  called  in  Morocco  mohr’s  eggs.  A re- 
lated species,  Gazella  soemmeringi,  is  known  as  Somme- 
ring’s  mohr.  Also  mohor  and  mhorr. 
monsite  (mo'sit),  n.  [Named  after  Friedrich 
Mohs , a German  mineralogist  (1773-1839).] 
Native  titanic  iron,  or  ilmenite. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Moidore.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

A gold  coin  (also  called  lisbonine)  formerly  cur- 
rent in  Portugal.  It  was  equivalent  in  value 
to  about  ffl.50. 

lie  Bays  his  expenses  in  the  relief  of  our  prisoners  have 
been  upwards  of  fifty  moid<rres. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  1. 231. 

moiety  (moi'e-ti),  n. ; pi.  moieties  (-tiz).  [For- 
merly also  moitie;  < F.  moiti6  = Sp.  mitad  = 
Pg.  metade  - - It.  meta,  a half,  < L.  medieta{t-)s, 
a half,  the  middle,  a middle  course,  < medius, 
middle:  see  mediety  and  medium.']  1.  A half 
part  or  share;  one  of  two  equal  parts:  as,  a 
moiety  of  an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits. 

The  charge  there  would  be  so  great  by  crauers  and  ex- 
penses that  the  moitie  of  the  profite  would  bee  wholly 
consumed.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  257. 

2.  A portion ; a share. 

Methinks  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here, 

In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  96. 
Anti-moiety  law,  a United  States  statute  of  1874,  which 
repealed  all  United  States  moiety  acts.  — Moiety  act,  a 
statute  giving  one  half  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
to  informers  or  private  prosecutors. — Moiety  system,  a 
system  at  one  time  adopted  by  the  United  States  govern- 
mentfor  finding  out  the  names  and  indebtedness  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  by  which  the  informer  or  person  making 
the  discovery  and  aiding  in  the  collection  received  os  com- 
pensation a certain  proportion  of  the  amount  collected. 
moil1  (moil),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mode, 
moyle;  < ME.  moilen,  moillen,  moylen,  moisten, 
< OF.  m oilier,  moiler,  moillier,  muiller,  P.  mouil- 
ler  = Pr.  molhar  = Sp.  mollear,  mojar  = Pg. 
molhar  = It.  mollare,  wet,  moisten,  < L.  as  if 
*molliare,  for  mollire,  soften,  < mollis,  soft:  see 
moll2.  Connection  with  L.  moliri,  toil  (see 
molimen),  or  with  W.  mael,  toil,  or  with  obs. 
E.  moil 2,  a mule,  need  not  be  assumed.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  wet;  moisten. — 2.  To  soil;  dirty; 
daub. 

When  the  day  was  therefore  come,  and  that  he  saw  that 
it  rayned  still  worse  then  it  did  before,  hee  pitied  the 
centinels  so  too  moyled  and  wette. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  III.  354.  ( Richardson .) 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire 
by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way. 

Emiles,  Hist.  Turks. 


moirologist 

At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled 
With  my  kisses. 

Mrs.  Browning , Mother  and  Poet,  st.  7. 

3.  To  fatigue  by  labor;  weary. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  soil  one’s  self;  wallow  in 
dirt. 

A simple  soule  much  like  myselfe  dyd  once  a serpent  find, 
Which  (almost  dead  with  cold)  lay  mayling  in  the  myre. 

Gascoigne,  Constaucie  of  a Louer. 

2.  To  drudge;  labor;  toil. 

I never  heard  a more  pertinent  Anagram  than  was  made 
of  his  Name,  William  Noy,  I moil  moyl]  in  Law. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  17. 

They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the  common 
path,  like  a beetle.  Longfellow , Kavanagh,  i. 

moil1  (moil),  n.  [<  moill,  v.]  1.  Defilement. 

The  moil  of  death  upon  them.  Browning. 

2.  Labor;  drudgery. 

Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil. 

Whittier,  Barefoot  Boy. 
moil2t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  moyle;  < ME. 
*moile,  < OF.  *moile,  mule,  a mule:  see  mule.'] 
A mule. 

And  at  the  sayd  Noualassa  we  toke  moyles  to  stey  us  vp 
the  mountayne.  Sir  Jl.  Guylfordc,  Pylgi-ymage,  p.  80. 
Endure  this,  and  be  turn’d  into  his  moil 
To  bear  his  sumptures. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Conspiracy,  iii.  1. 
moil3t,  n.  [<  OF.  *moile,  mule,  F.  mule  = Sp. 
mula  (also  dim.  mulilla ) = It.  mula,  a slipper,  < 
L.  mulleu8  (sc.  calceus ),  a red  leather  shoe,  < 
mullus  (>  OF.  moil),  a red  mullet : see  mullet1.] 
A kind  of  high  shoe. 

Thou  wear’st  (to  weare  thy  wit  and  thrift  together) 

Moyles  of  velvet  to  save  thy  shoes  of  leather. 

J.  Hey  wood,  Works  and  Epigr.  (Nares.) 
moil4  (moil),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  glass - 
making , the  scar-like  projection  adhering  to 
the  glass  which  is  broken  from  the  end  of  the 
blowing-tube. 

moil5  (moil),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A tool  oc- 
casionally used  by  miners  in  certain  districts 
instead  of  a pick  when  accurate  cutting  is  to  be 
done.  The  moil  (also  called  a set)  is  usually  made  of  drill- 
steel,  about  two  and  a half  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  the  end 
like  a gad.  The  gad,  however,  is  short,  and  intended  to  be 
struck  with  the  hammer;  the  moil  is  held  and  worked  in 
the  hand,  like  a short  crowbar, 
moiler  (moi'lcr),  n,  A toiler;  a drudge. 

This  Cain  was  a great  toyler  and  moyler  in  the  earth. 

Grafton,  Chron.  (1809),  I.  3L 

Excepting  a few  millions  of  toilers  and  moilers. 

Mrs.  Riddell , Myst  Palace  Card.,  xxiii. 

moilleret,  n.  See  mulier1. 
moily  (moi'li),w.  Same  as  midey.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moineau  (moi'no),  n.  [<  F.  moineau , a bastion 
(see  def.),  a ravelin,  a piece  of  ordnance  (Cot- 
grave)  ; appar.  a fig.  use  of  moineau,  a sparrow, 
< OF.  moinel,  moisnel,  contr.  of  moissortel , dim. 
of  moisson,  a sparrow.]  In  fort.,  a small  flat 
bastion  raised  in  front  of  an  intended  fortifi- 
cation, to  defend  it  from  attacks  by  small- 
arms;  also  a small  bastion  at  the  middle  point 
of  a long  curtain. 

moire  (mwor),  n.  [<  F.  moire , watered  silk: 
see  mohair.]  1.  A clouded  or  watered  appear- 
ance on  metals  or  textile  fabrics. — 2.  A kind 
of  watered  silk;  also,  watered  mohair.  See 
watered. 

My  wife  and  I went  to  Pater-Noster  Rowe,  and  there  we 
bought  some  greene-watered  Moyre,  for  a morning  waste- 
coate.  Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  21,  1660. 

Moire  antique,  silk  watered  in  ihe  antique  style  so  as 
to  resemble  the  materials  worn  in  olden  times. 

moire  (mwo-ra/),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  moire,  1. — 
Moir6  antique.  See  moire  antique , under  moire.—  Moi- 
t6  m&tallique,  tin-plate,  or  iron-plate  which  has  been 
first  coated  with  tin,  so  treated  by  acids  as  to  give  it  a 
clouded,  variegated,  or  variously  crystallized  surface.  The 
effect  is  enhanced  by  heating  the  plate  irregularly  with 
a blowpipe  immediately  before  applying  the  acids,  or  by 
first  heating  the  plate,  and  then  sprinkling  it  with  water 
to  cool  it  irregularly,  and  immediately  applying  the  acids. 
The  surface  to  be  treated  is  first  cleaned  by  washing  with 
alkaline  water,  then  dried,  then  dipptd  in  dilute  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  washed  in  pure  water,  and  after- 
ward in  lime-water,  to  neutralize  any  i t maining  traces  of 
acid,  and  dried.  Lastly,  the  surface  is  usually  covered 
with  a tinted  transparent  lacquer.  Plates  of  clean  iron 
dipped  in  melted  zinc,  in  the  so-called  galvanizing  pro- 
cess, often  acquire  a beautiful  crystalline  surface,  resem- 
bling in  general  effect  the  moir6  m^tallique. 

moire  (mwo-ra/),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  moirted, 
ppr.  moireing.  [<  moire , n.]  To  give  a variety 
of  shades  to,  by  the  moir6  m6tallique  process 
of  tin-coating. 

The  solution  [salt,  or  sal  ammoniac!  may  be  applied  to 
the  surfaces  to  be  moireed  with  the  aid  of  a sponge. 

W.  H.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  521. 

moireent,  n.  See  moreen. 
moirologist  (moi-rol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as  moerolo- 
gist.  [Rare.] 


moirologist 
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The  moirologistaym  sing  of  the  loneliness  °f  the  living,  TnrticflncQ  fmniH+'laa^  r/  . , , - 

oi  the  horrors  of  death,  of  the  black  earth,  and  the  cold  w-?J  *S  les)>  “•  ['  moist,  n.,  + 4ess.] 

dreary  frozen  Hades.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLin.  215.  Without  moisture;  dry.  Warner,  Albion’s  Eng- 

moise  (moiz),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  moise,  meisse,  maise,  mnio+TwHo  , r, 

a barrel : see  mease^j  1.  A kind  of  uancake  ™ols«ie8S  (moist  nes),  ».  [<  ME.  moystnesse; 

Halliwell. — 2.  Cider.  Halliwell.  TProy.  Ene."  i m0lst  + ~ness-\,  The  state  of  being  moist; 
in  both  senses.]  6 dampness;  a small  degree  of  wetness, 

moisont,  ».  [ME.,  also  moysoun,  < OF.  moison,  moistryti  n-  [<  moist  + -ry.]  Moisture. 

F.  moisson,  harvest,  reaping-time,  < L.  mes- 
sio(n-),  a reaping,  < metere,  pp.  messu 
messis,  harvest).]  Harvest;  growth. 

Some  ther  ben  of  other  moysoun, 


mold 

temperate  seas,  and  attaining  a weight  of  700  or  800  pounds: 
the  skin  is  thick  and  granular,  and  the  vertical  Una  are 
confluent  behmd.  Also  called  Cephalus. 

molant,  molaynet,  n.  [ME.,  also  molane , mulan, 
moleyne;  appar.  of  OF.  origin.]  A bit  for  a 
horse. 


j ^ g nn/u-  j , tltUtV  tllnJQotf  y UC  UStJU  UlcTcOIl. 

< metere,  pp.  messus,  reap  (>  . . _ Fuller’  Worthies,  Somerset,  II.  278. 

larvest;  growth.  moisture  (mois'tur),  ra.  [<  MM.  moysture,  most- 


That  drowe  nygh  to  her  sesoun. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1677. 
moist  (moist),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  moist,  moyst, 
< OF.  moiste,  F.  moite,  damp,  moist,  < L.  mus- 
te.us,  new,  fresh,  < mustum,  new  wine,  mustus, 
new,  fresh:  see  mustf.]  I.  a.  1.  New;  fresh. 
[Obsolete  orprov.  Eng.] 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed, 

Ful  streyte  y-teyd,  and  shoos  ful  moyste  and  newe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T. , 1.  457. 

2.  Damp;  slightly  wet;  suffused  with  wetness  in 
a moderate  degree:  as,  moist  air;  a moist  hand. 

In  places  drie  and  hoote  we  must  assigne 
Hem  mooldes  moist,  and  ther  as  it  is  colde. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
The  hills  to  their  [the  clouds’]  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  741. 

Moist  chamber,  a chamber  which  enables  objects  un- 
±erj-micro?£opic  exa“ination  to  remain  moist,  and  be 
studied  without  intervention  of  thin  glass.  Micrographic 


His  & alle  the  metail  anamayled  was  thenne. 

1 z-t-  ‘ bir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  SA 1.  169. 

Generally  fruitful  though  little  moistry  be  used  thereon,  rnnla-rl  „ ■,  r -n  , . 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Somerset.  II.  278.  (molar),  a . and  w.  [=  P.  molaire  = 

Eg.  molar  ==  It.  molare , < L.  molaris , be- 
longing to  a mill ; as  a noun  (sc.  lapis)  a mill- 
stone, also  (sc.  dens,  tooth)  a grinder-tooth:  < 
mola,  a millstone,  in  pi.  moles,  a mill,  < molere, 
grind:  see  mill*.  Cf.  mole*,  mole*.]  I.  a.  1. 
Grinding,  triturating,  or  crushing,  as  distin- 
guished from  cutting,  piercing,  or  tearing,  as  a 
tooth.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a molar  or  mo- 
lars: as,  motor  glands. — 3.  In  entom .,  of  or  per- 
taining  to  a mola : as,  a molar  space  or  area. — 
Molar  glands.  See  gland. 

II.  n.  1.  In  anat.,  a grinding  tooth  or  grind- 
er; abacktooth;  especially,  a molar  tooth  which 
is  not  preceded  by  a milk-molar  or  milk-tooth: 
distinguished  from  premolar , canine,  and  in- 
cisor. In  man  there  are  three  true  molars  on  each  side 
01  each  jaw.  The  two  next  to  these  are  called  premolars 
or  false  molars.  The  posterior  molar  is  the  wisdom-tooth. 
bee  dental  formula  (under  dental)  and  tooth,  and  cut  under 
ruminant. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a tooth  which  has  a rounded  or 
convex  surface,  as  in  sparoid  fishes,  or  a flat 
surface,  as  in  the  Myliobatidaz. — 3.  In  entom., 
one  of  the  thick  internal  processes  with  a grind- 
ing surface  found  on  the  mandibles  of  many  in- 

hout  and  - .............  .luuunuiuiuu  ui  Lne  warcrs  into  rulers  uear  the  base. — False  molar,  a molar  which 

1 « damn  ?r  wh°  maketh  a waye  for  ye  stormy  wether,  that  It  wa-  has  been  preceded  by  a milk-molar ; a premolar, 
onelvsiw-  teretl  and  moyetureth  the  dryc  and  baren  ground?  HlOlar-  (mo  lar),  a.  [<  L.  moles,  a great  mass 

Bible  of  1551,  Job  xxxviii.  26.  4-  -n i/v3  "•  T%  1 * • 


V w~/7  * L'  c,  if  quo  6— 

nre,  < OF.  moisteur,  moistour , F.  moiteur , moist- 
ness, < moiste,  moist:  see  moist.]  1.  Diffused 
and  sensible  wetness;  fluid  diffused  or  exud- 
ing; damp. 

O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye  ! 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  323. 
Lignum  Aloes  are  like  Oliue  trees,  but  somewhat  greater  • 
the  innermost  part  of  the  wood  is  best,  with  blacke  and 
browne  veines,  and  yeelding  an  Oylie  moysture;  it  is  sold 
m weight  against  Siluer  and  Gold. 

_ T . . _ Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  507. 

2.  Liquid.  [Rare.] 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appeared 
Scanty  of  waters  when  you  scoop’d  it  dry 
And  offer’d  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 

Did  he  not  dash  th’  untasted  moisture  from  him? 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  5. 
Atmospheric  moisture,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  aqueous  particles  suspended  in  the  form 
of  fog  and  cloud,  or  precipitated  as  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 
ihe  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  variable ; it 
may  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  or  more  of  the  whole 
atmosphere.  See  hygrometer,  hygrometry. 

[<  moisture , n.]  To 


r\~ I , r — ; * winwn  giuss.  Mierugrapnic  . , . — . 

Diet.  Moist  color.  See  color.—  Moist  gangrene.  See  moisturef  (mois'tur),  v.  t 
gangrene,  1.— Mpist  gum.  Same  as  dextrine.  = Syn.  2.  moisten  : wet. 

Damp,  Dank,  Moist,  Humid.  Damp  is  generally  applied  ,.  ,, 

•where  the  slight  wetness  has  come  from  without  and  v>  no  deuideth  the  aboundance  of  the  waters  into  riuers. 
also  where  it  is  undesirable  or  unpleasant:  as  **  ' 

/V n 1 lor  H namrtrt  ol mnln  a J ~ • r,  , , 


cellar,  damp  sheets,  a damp  evening.  Dan* ’strongly  sug- 
gests a disagreeable,  chilling,  or  unwholesome  moist- 
ness. Moist  may  be  a general  word,  but  it  is  rarely  used  moistureless  (mois'tur-les')  a K moisture  4- 
where  the  wetness  is  merely  external  or  where  it  is  un-  -fess  I WitboiH  mnlSuro  ; L moisture  -t- 
pleasant:  as,  a moist  sponge,  a moist  hand,  moist  leather.  A,  WltfOUt  mmstirre. 

If  we  said  the  ground  was  moist,  we  should  probably  moiStyt  (mois  tl),  a.  [<  ME.  moisty ; < moist  + 

mean  m a favorable  condition  for  vegetation ; if  we  said  it  -in.]  1.  New;  fresh. 


wuuniuu  iui  vcgeiauon;  11  wesaic 

was  damp,  we  should  probably  mean  that  we  ought  to  be 
careful  about  walking  upon  it.”  (C.  J.  Smith,  Synonyms 
Discriminated,  p.  293.)  Humid  is  a literary  or  scientific 
term  for  moist,  but  would  be  applicable  only  to  that  which 
is  so  penetrated  with  moisture  that  the  moisture  seems  a 
part^of  it:  as,  humid  ground,  but  not  a humid  sponge  or 

Combing  out  her  long  black  hah- 
Damp  from  the  river.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 

My  garments  all  Vvere  dank. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

Give  me  your  hand ; this  hand  is  moist,  my  lady. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4.  36. 

. Growths  of  jasmine  turn’d 

Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree. 

\ Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

II.  n.  Wetness;  wet;  moisture. 

So,  too  much  Moist,  which  (vnconcoct  within) 

The  Liuer  spreads  betwixt  the  flesh  and  skin, 

Puffs  vp  the  Patient,  stops  the  pipes  and  pores 
Of  Excrements. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 


2. 


(see  mole 3),  + -arS.]  Pertaining  to  a mass  or 
to  a body  as  a whole ; acting  on  or  by  means 
of  large  masses  of  matter;  acting  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  not  in  detail;  massive:  ordinarily 

used  in  contrast-  to  molecular.— Molar  force  See 
force  1. 

molar3  (mo'lar),  a.  [<  mole*  + -«r3.  Cf.  rno- 
tor1,  of  same  ult.  formation.]  Relating  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  a uterine  mole:  as, 
The  miste  which  the  moystie  hilles  did  cast  forth  took  Pregnanc_y.  See  mole*. 

not  away  clerely  the  vse  of  the  prospect.  molaritorm  (mo-lar  i-form),  a.  [<  L.  molaris, 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  87.  a molar,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape 

of  a molar  tooth ; resembling  a molar  tooth. 


For  were  it  win,  or  old  or  moisty  ale 
That  he  hath  dranke,  he  speketh  in  his  nose. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  60. 

Wet;  moist. 


mojarra  (mo-har'a),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  An  embio- 
tocoid  fish,  Hypsurus  earyi,  the  bugara,  having 
a very  short  anal  fin : so  called  from  its  resem- 

blanee  to  the  Gerriclse,  which  are  known  by  the  molarimeter  (mo-la-rim'e-ter),  n.  K L.  molaris 
same  name.  fLoo-a,!.  IVT on t avow  C'n n i a.  mill o -i-  dr.  "ue-roo.,  « - - 


same  name.  [Local,  Monterey,  California.] 

2.  Any  fish  of  the  family  GerridcE. 
mokadort,  n.  See  moccador,  mudkend.tr. 
moke^t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ill  nek  1 . 
moke2  (mok),  n.  [Possibly  connected  with 
mesh 1,  in  one  of  its  variant  forms  maslfi,  AS. 
max  (*masc) : see  meshl.]  The  mesh  of  a net : 


Molariform  teeth  in  a continuous  series. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XV.  4S0. 


*11  ' „ 11  L,v-'-L  j , <v.  [ \ JJ.  t 

a millstone,  4-  Gr.  perpov,  a measure.]  A ther- 
mometer for  determining  the  temperature  of 
meal  as  it  issues  from  the  mill-spout.  Its  pecu- 
liarity is  a sort  of  jacket  or  chute  which  conducts 
the  outflowing  meal  to  and  around  the  bulb, 
molary  (moTa-ri),  a.  [<  L.  molaris:  see  mo- 
larsf]  Fitted  for  grinding  or  bruising  food: 

nllv  ormliiv]  +/\  11 ; 


moist  (moist),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  moisten,  moysten ; < 
moist,  a.]  To  make  moist;  moisten.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic.] 

Philosophres  som  tyme  wenten  upon  theise  Hilles,  and 
helden  to  here  Nose  a Spounge  moysted  with  Watre,  for 
to  nave  Eyr.  Marideville,  Travels,  p.  17. 

y°ur  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again,  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  76. 

moisten  (moi'sn),  v.  [<  moist  + -eri*.] 
trans . To  become  moist. 

Nor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye 
Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  on  his  wound. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  make  moist  or  damp;  wet 
superficially  or  in  a moderate  degree. 

it  [the  river]  as  well  manures  as  moystens  with 
the  fat  and  pregnant  slime  which  it  leaveth  behind  it. 

Sandy 8,  Travailes,  p.  76. 

The  wood  is  nwisterud  before  it  is  placed  upon  the 
burning  coals.  K.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  I.  258.  *^1®*'* 

2f.  To  soften;  make  tender. 

It  moistened  not  his  executioner’s  heart  with  any  pity. 

. _ Fuller. 

moistener  (mois'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
moistens. 

moist-eyed  (moist 'id),  a.  Having  the  eyes 
watery  or  wet,  especially  with  tears, 
moistful  (moist 'ful),  a.  [<  moist  4*  -ful.] 
Abounding  in  moisture ; moist. 

Her  moistful  temples  bound  with  wreaths  of  quivering 
# reeds-  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii.  28. 

v*  h i pret.  and  pp.  mois- 
tijiea,  ppr.  moistifying.  [<  moist  4-  -i-fy.]  To 
make  moist;  wet.  [Humorous.] 

Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  Mither ! 

_ Tho’  whyles  ye  moistify  your  leather. 

Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives,  Postscript 

III.  31 


\ / - WWW  (fvvutv  . J AUU  lllCOil  Uf  cb  llt3 1;  • .r.  L 1U  UlOlllg  1UUU  . 

hence  applied  to  any  wickerwork.  Halliwell.  specifically  applied  to  projections  on  the  inner 
[Prov.  Eng.]  *side  of  the  mandibles  "f  — -■ *■- 


[Prov.  Eng.] 

moke-*  (mok),  n.  [Cf.  Ieel.  mok,  dozing,  moka, 
doze.]  1.  A donkey.  Thackeray,  Newcomes, 

XXX. 

Hence — 2.  A stupid  fellow;  a dolt.—  3.  Theat., 
a variety  performer  who  plays  on  several  instru- 
ments.— 4.  A negro.  [Slang  in  all  senses.] 
moke4t,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  much. 
Bailey,  1731. 

I.  in-  mokelt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
mickle. 

mokererf,  «•  Same  as  muckerer. 
mokihana  (mo-ki-ha'na),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A 
tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Pelea  anisata, 
all  parts  of  which,  especially  the  capsules, 
emit  when  bruised  a strong,  spicy,  anisate 
odor.  The  wood  is  used  in  making  ornaments, 
mokret,  An  obsolete  form  of  mucker 2. 
mokyt,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mucky,  muggy. 


, A Middle  English  form  of  mull  1. 

mola  (mo'lii,),  n.;  pi.  moite  (-le).  [NL.,  < L. 

mola,  a millstone:  see  w o/urL ] 1,  In  entom., 

the  grinding  surface  of  a molar  or  broad  basal 
tooth  of  the  mandible. — 

2.  [cap.]  In  ichth.,  the 
typical  genus  of  plectog- 
nath  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily called  either  Molidce 
or  Orthagoriscidce,  having 
as  type  the  sunfish  or 
head-fish, named  Orthago- 
riscus  mola  by  Bloch  and 
Schneider,  or  M.  mola 
of  recent  authors.  It  is  a 
large  clumsy  fish  of  extraordi- 
nary shape,  which  varies 
much  with  age,  inhabiting 
most  of  the  tropical  and  SnkmwH 


-----  — w — of  certain  insects. 
Molasse  (mo-las'),  n.  [F.,  < mollasse,  flabby,  < 
mol,  soft,  (.  L.  mollis,  soft.]  In  geol .,  a name 
given  in  Switzerland  to  an  important  geologi- 
cal formation  belonging  to  the  Oligocene 
but  formerly  regarded  as  pertaining  wholly 
to  the  Miocene.  The  formation  is  in  places  over 
8,000  feet  thick,  and  chiefly  of  lacustrine  origin  The 
fossil  vegetation  of  the  Molasse  is  of  great  in- 
terest being  subtropical  in  character,  containing  palms 
of  an  American  type,  and  also  the  coniferous  genus  Se- 
quoia, now  limited  to  California.  It  is  the  upper  mem- 
Der  of  the  Molasse  which  contains  these  plant-remains, 
and  this  part  of  the  series  is  made  up  of  red  sandstones 
marls,  and  conglomerate  (nagelfluh).  The  lower  division 
of  the  Molasse  is  a sandstone  containing  marine  and 
^.brackish-water  shells. 

molasses  (mo-las'cz),  n.  [Formerly  also,  and 
prop.,  melasses;  = F.  melasse  = It.  melazzo  (also, 
after  F.,  melassa),  < Sp.  melaza  = Pg.  melago , 
molasses,  < L.  mellaceus,  honey-like,  < mel  ( mell-Y 
honey:  see  mell 2.]  The  uncrystallized  syrup 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  it  prop- 
erly differs  from  treacle  in  that  it  comes  from  sugar  in  the 
process  of  making,  while  treacle  is  obtained  in  the  process 
of  refining : but  the  two  words  are  often  used  synonymous- 
ly.— Maple  molasses.  See  maple. 
molaynet,  n.  See  molan. 
mold^,  mould1  (mold),  n.  [<  ME.  mold,  molde 
moolde,  < AS.  molde,  dust,  soil,  ground,  earth, 
S?T™arth’  ~ 0Fries.  molde  = OHG.  molta , molt, 
MHG.  moite,  multe,  G.  dial,  molt , dust,  earth,  = 
Icel.  mold  = Sw.  mull  = Dan.  muld , mold,  = 
Goth,  mulda,  dust ; with  formative  -d  (orig.  -d2), 
from  the  verb  represented  by  Goth,  malan  = 
AS.  * malan,  etc.,  grind:  see  meal L Cf.  mull 1, 
dust,  malm,  soft  stone,  sand,  etc.,  from  the 
same  source.  The  proper  spelling  is  mold,  like 
gold  (which  is  exactly  parallel  phonetically); 
but  mould  has  long  been  in  use,  and  is  still  com- 
monly preferred  in  Great  Britain.]  1.  Fine 


mold 

soft  earth,  or  earth  easily  pulverized,  such  as 
constitutes  soil ; crumbling  or  friable  soil. 

In  that  thi  scions  or  thi  planntes  may 
Be  sette  a little  asonder,  gemmes  three 
Of  scions  under  moolde  is  sette  alway. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  67. 
The  black  earth,  everywhere  obvious  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  we  call  mould.  Woodward. 

2.  The  earth ; the  ground.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial ; in  Scotch  usually  in  the  plural,  moulds , 
mools.] 

The3  Horn  were  under  molde, 

Other  elles  wher  he  wolde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  317. 
There  is  moo  mysshape  peple  amonge  thise  beggeres 
Thane  of  alle  maner  men  that  on  this  molde  walketh. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  96. 
Affrighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  moidd, 

And  though  he  had  a month  been  dead, 


This  handKerchief  was  about  his  head. 

The  Suffolk  Miracle  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  222).  mold-5,  mould-*  (mold),  V. 


3820 

Mucor.  M.  Mucedo  forms  small  downy  tufts  of  grayish- 
white  color  on  bread,  decaying  fruit,  etc.  Sporodinia 
aspergillus  occurs  on  decaying  mushrooms.  Phycomyces 
nitens,  a related  form,  grows  on  oily  or  greasy  substances. 
The  common  blue  mold  on  decaying  bread,  cheese,  etc., 
is  Penicillium  crustaceum.  See  Mucor,  2,  PenicUlium. 

All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the  moulds 
of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  afterwards  turn  into 
worms.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 339. 

Black  mold,  a general  name  for  certain  hyphomycetous 
fungi  having  dark-colored  or  carbonized  mycelium,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  family  Derma  tiacese. 
mold3,  mould3  (mold),  n.  [A  later  form,  with 
excrescent  d,  of  mole1.  Prob.  due  in  part  to 
confusion  with  mold1,  mold'2.  The  form  is  ex- 
tant chiefly  in  iron-mold.']  A spot;  a stain,  as 
that  caused  by  rust. 

Upon  the  little  brest,  like  christall  bright. 

She  mote  perceive  a litle  purple  mold, 

That  like  a rose  her  silken  leaves  did  faire  unfold. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  7. 

t.  [<  molds,  n.]  To 


Their  bones  are  mingled  with  the  mould , 

Their  dust  is  on  the  wind. 

Bryant,  The  Greek  Boy. 

3.  The  matter  of  which  anything  is  formed; 
material. 

No  mates  for  you, 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  moidd. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1.  60. 
Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mould, 

And  sunk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  sex. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  6. 

In  or  under  the  molds,  in  the  earth ; buried.  [Prof. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Late,  late  i’  the  night  the  baimies  grat, 

Their  mither,  she  under  the  mools  heard  that. 

Old  ballad. 

The  truth  . . . first  came  out  by  the  minister’s  wife, 
after  Sir  John  and  her  ain  gudeman  were  baith  in  the 
moulds.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

mold1,  mould1  (mold),  v.  t.  [<  mold1,  to.]  To 
cover  with  mold. 

Guinea  grass  requires  to  be  molded,  when  the  stalks  and 
roots  throw  out  new  stalks  and  grass  shoots. 

T.  Roughley,  Jamaica  Planter’s  Guide  (1823),  p.  309. 

mold2,  mould2  (mold),  v.  [First  in  early  mod. 
E.  mould,  mowlde;  a later  form,  with  excrescent 
d,  of  ME.  moulen,  mowlen,  mollen , earlier  muw- 
len,mulen,  grow  musty,  mold,  < Icel.  mygla  (=  Sw. 
mogla),  grow  muggy  or  musty,  mold  (cf . mygla 
= Sw.  mogel,  mold,  moldiness),  < mugga,  soft 
drizzling  mist,  mugginess:  see  mug1,  muggy. 
The  form  mould  instead  of  moul  arose  partly 
out  of  confusion  with  the  pp.  mouled,  also 
spelled  mowled,  mowlde,  and  used  as  an  adj. 
(whence  the  later  adj.  mouldy,  moldy),  and  part- 
ly out  of  confusion  of  the  noun  mould‘d  (for  *moul) 
with  mould1,  mold1,  friable  earth,  dust,  etc. 
(with  which  the  word  has  generally  been  iden- 
tified), and  also  with  moulds,  mold 3,  for  mole1, 
a spot,  and,  as  to  form,  with  mould1,  mold1,  a 
model  (the  d in  mould3,  mold3,  and  mould1,  mold1 
being  also  excrescent).]  I.  intrans.  To  grow 
musty;  become  moldy;  contract  mold. 

Other  leten  thinges  muwlen  other  [or]  rusten. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  344. 

Let  us  not  moulen  [var.  mowlen ] thus  in  idlenesse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  32. 

There  be  some  houses  where  . . . baked  meats  will 
mould  more  than  in  others.  Bacon. 

ii.  trans.  To  cause  to  contract  mold:  as,  damp 
molds  cheese. 

mold2f,  mould2t,  p.  a.  [<  ME.  mould,  mouled, 
mowled,  mowlde,  moiled,  muled , pp.  oi  moulen , 
grow  musty:  see  mold2,  v.  This  form,  prop. 
mouled,  is  put  here  as  involved  in  mold2,  v . and 
n.]  Grown  musty;  molded;  moldy. 

This  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres ; 

Min  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  3867. 
And  with  his  blode  shall  wasshe  undefouled 
The  gylte  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  i-mouled. 

Lydgate.  ( Malliwell .) 
Thy  drynkes  so  wren  thy  molly  d mete, 

Where  with  the  feble  myghte  wel 

fare.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  16. 

[( Halliwell .) 

mold'2,  mould2  (mold),  to.  [See 
mold 2,  v.  andy>.  a.]  A minute 
fungus  or  other  vegetable 
growth  of  a low  type,  espe- 
cially one  of  such  vegetable 
organisms  as  appear  on  arti- 
cles of  food  when  left  neglect- 
ed, decaying  matter,  bodies 
which  lie  long  in  warm  and 
damp  air,  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues,  etc. ; in  a some- 
what looser  sense,  mustiness 
or  incipient  decay.  Most  of  the 
common  mold,  belong  to  the  genus 


Mold  ( Penicillium 
crustaceum ),  mag-ni- 
fied.  m,  the  mycelium ; 
c,  the  conidia. 


.stain,  as  with  rust. 
mold4,  mould4  (mold),  n.  [<  ME.  mold,  moold, 
molde,  with  unorig.  medial  d , for  *molle,  < OF. 
molle , moule,  mole,  mosle,  modle,  F.  moule  = Sp. 
Pg.  molde,  a mold,  measure,  < L.  modulus,  a mea- 
sure, model:  see  modulus,  model.]  1.  A form  or 
model  pattern  of  a particular  shape,  used  in  de- 
termining the  shape  of  something  in  a molten, 
plastic,  or  otherwise  yielding  state. 

The  mould  of  a man’s  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands. 

Bacon,  Essays,  Fortune. 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  145. 
Made  in  his  image ! Sweet  and  gracious  souls. 

Dear  to  my  heart  by  nature’s  fondest  names, 

Is  not  your  memory  still  the  precious  mould 
That  lends  its  form  to  Him  who  hears  my  prayer? 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Love. 

2.  Form;  shape;  cast;  character. 

My  sonne,  if  thou  of  suche  a molde 
Art  made,  now  tell  me  pleine  thy  shrift. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iv. 
French  churches,  both  under  others  abroad  and  at  home 
in  their  own  country,  all  cast  according  to  that  mould 
which  Calvin  had  made.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  161. 

Men  of  mould 

WeU  embodied,  well  ensouled. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

3.  Specifically,  in  founding,  the  form  into  which 
a fused  metal  is  run  to  obtain  a cast.  Molds  for 
metals  and  alloys  having  a low  melting-point,  as  lead, 
type-metal,  Britannia  metal,  etc.,  are  made  of  iron  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  and  may  be  used  many  times.  Molds  for  the 
less  fusible  metals  and  alloys,  as  iron,  brass,  bell-metal, 
etc.,  are  made  in  sand  or  loam  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes : (a)  Open  molds,  in  which  the  pattern  is  impressed 
in  the  sand  and  withdrawn,  and  the  molten  metal  is  then 
poured  in  and  finds  itslevel.  (&)  Close  molds,  or  molds  in  two 
parts  called  the  drag  and  the  case  (or  cope),  forming  together 
a two-part  flask,  one  part  being  placed  over  the  other,  and 
each  being  impressed  with  one  half  of  the  matrix  or  pat- 
tern. See  flask,  2.  (c)  Loam-molds,  or  molds  built  up  with 
a core  of  brickwork  or  other  material,  and  covered  with 
founders’  loam.  As  in  the  case  of  open  molds,  with  close 
molds  a pattern,  usually  of  wood,  is  used,  being  impressed 
one  half  at  a time  in  the  two  parts  of  the  flask  or  molding- 
box,  which,  when  put  together  so  as  to  correspond,  form 
the  mold.  Loam-molds  are  used  especially  in  making 
large  hollow  castings,  and  do  not  require  a pattern.  These 
molds  are  of  every  shape  and  size,  from  molds  for  kettles 
and  water-pipes  to  those  for  engine-cylinders  and  great 
cannon.  Fine  molds  for  making  castings  of  insects,  flow- 
ers, and  other  delicate  objects  are  formed  by  suspending 
the  object  in  a box  by  means  of  wires  and  covering  it  with 
plaster  of  Paris.  When  set  the  mold  is  heated  until  the 
object  is  burned,  and  the  ash  is  then  blown  out,  leaving 

the  original  shape  in  ^ 

the  mold.  Another  Q cl 

method  is  to  fashion 
the  figure  in  wax, 
bed  it  in  plaster  or 
clay,  and  then  melt 
out  the  wax  (cire 
perdu).  In  making 
plaster  casts  of  parts 
of  the  human  body, 
or  of  sculptors’ mod- 
els, the  original  mold 
requires  to  be  cut  to 
remove  it  from  the 
object,  and  the  parts 
are  afterward  fitted 
together.  Gelatin, 
papier  mach6,  and 
sulphur  are  also 
used  for  making 
certain  kinds  of 
molds.  The  type- 
mold  of  type-found- 
ers is  of  steel  in  two 
pieces,  making  right 
and  left  halves,  on 
the  top  of  which, 
when  conjoined,  the 
matrix  is  attached. 


Details  of  Type-mold. 
a,  the  two  halves  of  the  mold  united  but 
without  the  matrix,  showing  the  face  of  the 
type  H as  formed  in  the  mold ; b,  one  half 
of  the  mold ; c,  the  other  half  of  the  mold, 
showing  the  body  of  the  letter  H in  position ; 
d,  the  matrix  relatively  enlarged,  showing 
the  face  of  the  letter  H. 

Every  body  of  type  has  its  special  mold,  which  can  be  used 
for  that  body  only,  but  the  mold  is  made  adjustable  for 
the  varying  widths  of  type. 


mold-box 

4.  In  terra-cotta  work,  the  plaster  forms  used 
in  making  terra-cotta  architectural  ornaments. 
They  are  usually  in  a number  of  parts,  and  when  the  clay 
is  set  sufficiently  the  mold  is  carefully  taken  apart.  Sim- 
ilar molds  are  used  also  for  glass,  pottery,  and  waxwork. 

5.  In  stucco-work,  a templet  or  former  for  shap- 
ing cornices,  centerpieces,  etc. — 6.  In  paper- 
manufacture,  a frame  with  a bottom  of  wire 
netting  which  is  filled  with  paper-pulp  that  in 
draining  away  leaves  a film  of  pulp  which  is 
formed  into  a sheet  of  paper. — 7.  In  ship- build- 
ing, the  pattern  used  in  working  out  the  frames 
of  a vessel. — 8.  A former  or  matrix  used  in  vari- 
ous household  operations,  as  an  incised  stamp 
of  wood  for  shaping  and  ornamenting  pats  of 
butter,  or  a form  of  metal,  earthenware,  etc., 
for  giving  shape  to  jellies,  blanc-mange,  ices, 
etc.— 9.  In  cookery,  a dish  shaped  in  a mold: 
as,  a mold  of  jelly. 

W e had  preserved  plums  to  the  mould  of  rice.  Dickens, 
10.  In  anat.,  same  nafontanelle,  2. — 1 1 . Among 
gold-beaters,  a number  of  pieces  of  vellum  or  a 
like  substance,  laid  over  one  another,  between 
which  the  leaves  of  gold  are  laid  for  the  final 

heating Elastic  mold.  See  elastic.— Gold-beaters’ 

mold.  See  gold-beater. 

mold.4,  mould4  (mold),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  moller,moler, 
F.  mouler  — Sp.  Pg.  moldar,  < L.  modulari,  mea- 
sure; from  the  noun:  see  mold1,  n.]  1.  To 

form  into  a particular  shape;  shape;  model; 
fashion;  cast  in  or  as  in  a mold;  specifically, 
to  form  articles  of  clay  upon  a whirling  table 
or  potter’s  wheel,  or  in  molds  which  open  and 
close  like  those  employed  in  metal-casting. 

Though  he  have  been  or  seemed  somewhat  harsh  here- 
tofore,  yet  now  you  shall  find  he  is  new  moulded. 

Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  229. 

If  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a man  set  before 
him  honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  resolute, 
constant,  and  true  unto  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  shall 
mould  himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  300. 

Did  I request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  man?  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  744. 

2.  In  ship-building , to  give  the  required  depth 
and  outline  to,  as  ships*  timbers — Diamond- 
molded  glass.  See  glass.— Molded  breadth,  the  greatest 
breadth  of  a ship,  measured  to  the  outside  of  the  frame- 
timbers.— Molded  charcoal.  See  charcoal.— Molded 
glass,  glass  which  is  blown  in  a mold.  The  mold  fits 
around  the  melted  glass  held  on  the  end  of  the  pontil, 
and  is  adapted  for  easy  and  rapid  adjustment.— Molded 
WOOd,  wood  embossed  in  designs  by  having  the  pattern 
stamped  deeply  on  the  end  grain  of  the  wood,  this  end 
being  then  planed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  impression, 
and  soaked  in  water,  when  the  compressed  parts  swell  up 
into  high  relief.  Medallions  and  other  decorative  objects 
were  produced  in  this  way  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  0 

mold5t,  to.  An  obsolete  form  of  mole2.  Levins. 
moldahility,  mouldability  (mol-da-bil'i-ti),  to. 
[<  moldable : see  - bility .]  Capability  of  being 
molded. 

moldable,  mouldable  (mol'da-hl),  a.  [<  mold1 
+ -able.']  Capable  of  being  molded  or  formed. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible ; flg- 
urable  and  not  figurable ; mouldable  and  not  mtruldable. 

Bacon,  Hat.  Hist.,  § 84e. 

moldalet,  «.  [ME.,  also  molde-ale,  a funeral 

feast,  < molde,  earth  (with  ref.  to  burial),  + ale, 
a drinking,  a feast:  see  mold1  and  ale.  Cf. 
moldmeat.  Hence  mulled  ale : see  mulled.]  A 
funeral  feast.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  341. 
Moldavian  (mol-da'vi-an),  a.  and  to.  [<  Molda- 
via (see  def . ) + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Moldavia,  a former  principality  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope, now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ru- 
mania— Moldavian  balm,  a blue-flowered  labiate  herb, 
Dracocephalum  Moldavica,  cultivated  in  flower-gardens, 
and  of  some  culinary  use.—  Moldavian  cloak,  a long 
outer  garment  worn  by  women  about  1850,  having  a cape 
in  front  covering  the  arms  and  serving  on  each  side  as  a 
kind  of  sleeve. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Moldavia, 
mold-hoard  (mold'bord),  n.  1.  The  curved 
hoard  or  metal -plate  in  a plow,  which  turns  over 
the  furrow. — 2.  In  founding ^ the  hoard  on  which 
the  pattern  for  a mold  is  laid ; a follow-hoard, 
mold-box  (mold'boks),  n.  A box  used  in  cast- 
ing steel  under  pressure  for  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  etc.  As  devised  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
this  is  a cylindrical  box  in  which  melted  crucible  steel 
or  Siemens-Martin  process  steel  is  subjected  to  a hydro- 
static pressure  of  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Two 
closely  fitting  hoops  of  steel  of  ample  strength  are  fitted 
on  the  interior  with  cast-iron  lags  having  vertical  channels 
on  the  faces  fitted  to  the  hoops,  and  numerous  channels 
leading  from  the  vertical  channels  to  the  interior  of  the 
mold-box.  The  interior  surfaces  of  the  lags  are  lined  with 
refractory  sand.  A central  core  of  cast-iron  faced  with  re- 
fractory sand,  and  provided  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
channels  like  the  lags,  is  erected  in  the  box,  leaving  an  an- 
nular space  into  which  the  metal  is  run.  By  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press  an  annular  piston  or  plunger  i3  driven 
down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  molten  metal.  The 


mold-box 

gases  which  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  the  metal  are 
thus  forced  out,  escaping  through  the  channels  in  the  lags 
and  the  core. 

mold-candle  (mold ' kan  " dl),  n.  A candle 
formed  in  a mold,  as  distinguished  from  a 
dipped  candle  or  dip.  See  dip , n.,  2. 
mold-cistern  (mold ' sis  " tern),  n.  In  sugar 
making:  {a)  The  vat  which  receives  the  drip- 
pings from  the  sugar-loaves,  (b)  A tank  in 
which  the  molds  are  washed  after  use.  E . H. 
Knight. 

molder1,  moulder1  (mol'der),  v.  [A  freq.  form 
of  mold1,  mould1. ] I.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  to 
mold  or  dust  by  natural  decay ; waste  away  by 
a gradual  separation  of  the  component  parti- 
cles, especially  without  the  presence  of  water; 
crumble. 

The  ninth  [means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction] 
is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry;  as 
we  see  in  the  'mouldering  of  earth  in  frosts  and  sunne. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 337. 
To  Dust  must  all  that  Heav’n  of  Beauty  come ! 

And  must  Pastora  moulder  in  the  Tomb  ! 

Congreve , Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  II.  x.  5. 
2.  To  be  diminished;  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  still  the  enemy’s  army  would  have  moul- 
dered to  nothing.  Clarendon,  Great  .Rebellion. 

II.  trans.  To  turn  to  dust;  crumble;  waste. 

These  rocks  [falling  from  mountain-tops]  . . . when 
their  foundations  have  been  mouldered  with  age. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy. 

molderH,  moulder  if  (mol'der),  n.  [<  molded, 
®.]  Mold;  clay. 

Not  that  we  are  privy  to  the  eternall  counsel  of  God,  but 
for  that  by  sense  of  our  ayrie  bodies  we  have  a more  re- 
fined faculty  of  foreseeing  than  men  possibly  can  have 
that  are  chained  to  such  heavie  earthly  moulder. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  85.  ( Ualliwell .) 

molder2,  moulder2  (mol'der),  n.  [<  ME.  *mol- 
dere,  moldare,  mooldare,  a former  (kneader);  < 
mold 4 + -erf.]  1.  One  who  molds  or  forms 
into  shape  ; specifically,  one  who  is  employed 
in  making  castings  in  a foundry. 

Unthinking,  overbearing  people,  who  ...  set  up  for 
reformers,  and  new  moulders  of  the  constitution. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Discourse  to  Magistrates. 
2.  In  printing,  one  of  a set  of  electrotyped 
plates  used  only  for  making  duplicate  electro- 
types.— Molders’  clamp,  flask,  etc.  See  clamp , etc. 
moldery  (mol'der-i),  a.  [<  molder4  + -yl.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  like  mold.  Loudon. 
mold-facing  (mold 'fa "sing),  n.  In  iron-  and 
brass-founding:  (a)  A thin  coating  of  finely  pul- 
verized material  dusted  upon  the  inside  faces 
of  molds,  to  insure  smooth  outside  surfaces  on 
the  castings.  For  iron,  powdered  charcoal  and  mill- 
dust,  and  sometimes  plumbago,  are  used.  For  brass,  pease- 
meal,  powdered  soapstone,  rottenstone,  graphite,  and 
chalk  are  variously  employed,  (fc)  A wash  of  plum- 
bago and  water  laid  on  the  faces  of  a mold  by 
gentle  manipulation  with  a soft  brush,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  the  cast  is  made, 
moldiness,  mouldiness  (mol'di-nes),  n.  [< 
moldy4  + -ness.  Cf.  moldness.']  The  state  of 
beingmoldy;  moldy  growth;  minute  fungi.  See 

mold?. 

His  few  Greek  hooks  a rotten  chest  contain’d, 

Whose  covers  much  of  rruruldiness  complain’d. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  iii. 

molding1,  moulding1  (mol'ding),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  mold 1,  mould4 , r.]  The  act  of  covering  with 
mold;  mold  used  to  cover  the  roots  of  plants. 

When  the  sprouts  [of  sugar-cane]  are  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a gang  in  to  give  them  a 
plentiful  molding,  in  order  to  cover  their  roots  and  feed 
their  stems. 

* T.  Boughley,  Jamaica  Planter’s  Guide  (1823),  p.  335. 

molding2,  moulding2  (mol'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
ot  mold4,  mould4,  v.]  1.  The  process  of  shaping 
any  plastic  substance  into  a given  form,  as  wax 
into  artistic  figures,  or  clay  into  bricks. 

For  there  was  never  man  without  our  molding, 
Without  our  stamp  upon  him,  and  our  justice. 

Left  any  thing  three  ages  after  him 

Good,  and  his  own.  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  iii.  3. 

2.  Anything  cast  in  a mold,  or  anything  formed 
as  if  by  a mold. — 3.  In  arch.,  a member  of  con- 
struction or  decoration  so  treated  as  to  introduce 
varieties  of  outline  or  contour  in  edges  or  sur- 
faces, whether  on  projections  or  in  cavities,  such 
as  on  cornices,  string-courses,  bases,  door-  or 
window-jambs,  lintels,  etc.  In  classical  architecture 
moldings  are  divided  into  three  classes : the  right-lined, 
as  the  fillet,  taenia,  listel,  regula ; the  curved , as  the  astra- 
gal or  bead,  the  torus,  the  cavetto,  the  quarter-round, 
ovolo,  and  echinus ; and  the  composite,  as  the  ogee,  talon,  or 
cyma  reversa,  the  cyma  recta  or  doucine,  and  the  scotia  or 
trochilos,  all  of  which  are  known  by  many  synonymous 
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names.  In  Roman  architecture  all  curved  moldings  are 
formed  of  portions  of  circles,  while  in  Greek  architec- 
ture they  are  for  the  most  part  formed  of  some  conic  sec- 
tion, of  which  the  curve,  in  good  work,  is  always  of  ex- 
treme refinement.  All  these  moldings  are  frequently  en- 


Sections  of  Medieval  Moldings. 

i,  Norman  style  ; 2,  Early  English  style ; 3,  Decorated  style ; 

4,  Perpendicular  style. 

riched  by  carving.  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
there  is  very  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  moldings.  In  the  Norman  style  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rounds  and  hollows,  variously  combined  with 
splays  and  fillets,  a striking  peculiarity  of  this  style  being 
the  recurrence  of  moldings  broken  into  zigzag  lines.  In 
the  succeeding  English  style,  the  early  Pointed,  the  mold- 
ings are  much  lighter  and  more  boldly  cut.  In  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  is  still  greater 
diversity,  and  this  period  is  further  characterized  by  the 
introduction  of  the  roll-molding,  and  another  termed  the 
wave-molding.  In  the  Perpendicular  style  large  and  often 
shallow  hollows  prevail,  and  the  moldingsare  in  general  of 
flatter  profile  and  less  effective  than  those  of  earlier  peri- 
ods. The  moldings  of  medieval  architecture  are  very  com- 
monly sculptured  with  surface-ornament  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  elaborate  in  workmanship.  See  cuts  under  dog- 
tooth, double-cone,  egg,  indented , keel-molding , lozenge,  fret*, 
3.— Belt-molding,  a molding  passing  entirely  around  the 
interior  of  a passenger-car,  directly  above  the  windows. 
Car-Builder' 8 Diet. — Dovetail-molding.  See  dovetail. — 
Embattled  molding.  See  embattled.—  Nail-headed 
molding.  See  nail-headed.—  Nebuly  molding,  in  arch., 
a molding  in  Romanesque  architecture  the  edge  of  which 


Nebuly  Molding.— Southwell  Minster,  England. 


forms  an  undulating  or  waved  line : introduced  in  corbel- 
tables  and  archivolts.— Raking  molding,  a molding  in- 
clined from  the  horizontal  or  vertical,  as  that  which  often 
follows  the  line  of  a staircase,  the  rail  of  an  ascending 
balustrade,  etc. 

molding-bed  (mol 'ding-bed ) , n.  Amachinefor 
working  rectilinear  moldings  in  marble,  a trav- 
eling frame  carries  revolving  grinders,  and  is  adjustable 
vertically  by  a screw  to  the  height  required  by  the  thick- 
ness pf  the  marble.  The  grinders  are  solid  cylinders  of 
cast-iron,  and  are  counterparts  of  the  required  moldings. 

moldmg-board  (mol'ding-bord),  n.  Same  as 
mold-board. 

molding-box  (mol'ding-boks),  n.  In  foundry- 
work,  a molding-flask. 

molding-crane  (mol'ding-kran),  n.  A crane 
adapted  for  use  in  a foundry  in  handling  molds 
and  flasks ; a foundry-crane, 
molding-cutter  (mol'ding-kut/er),  n . A tool 
working  on  the  principle  of  the  plane-iron  or 
cutter  of  a hand-plane,  the  edge  of  which  is 
formed  by  a bevel  on  one  side  of  the  tool.  The 
edges  of  molding-cutters  are  formed  to  correspond  with 
the  outline  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  moldings  to  be  cut, 
each  cutter  being  adapted  to  only  one  pattern  of  molding. 
Thus,  to  cut  a molding  of  semicircular  cross-section,  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  must  be  a semicircle  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  molding.  Such  moldings  were  formerly  cut  by 
hand-planing,  but  this  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  power-planing  machines  with  rotary  cutters. 

molding-file  (mol'ding-fil),  n.  A file  with  a 
concave  face  used  for  finishing  molded  surfaces, 
molding-flask  (mol'ding-flask),  n.  1.  Same 
as  flask , 2. — 2.  In  dentistry,  a jointed  recepta- 
cle in  three  parts,  in  which  the  vulcanite  model 
and  plaster  mold  are  secured  in  making  den- 
tures ready  for  the  muffle.  E.  H.  Knight. 


moldness 

molding-frame  (mol'ding-fram),  n.  In  found- 
ing, the  templet  by  which  an  object  is  shaped 
in  loam-molding.  E.  H.  Knight. 
molding-hole  (mol'ding-hol),  n.  In  founding, 
an  excavation  in  the  foundry-floor  in  which 
castings  of  large  size  are  made, 
molding-loam  (mol'ding-lom),  n.  A mixture 
of  clay  and  sand  employed  by  founders  in  con- 
structing molds  for  loam-molding, 
molding-machine  (mol'ding-ma-shen//),  n.  1. 
In  wood-working,  one  of  a class  of  high-speed 
power-machines  for  planing,  recessing,  shap- 
ing,  molding,  profiling,  and  paneling  wood. 
Such  machines  occupy  in  wood-working  much  the  same 
position  as  the  milling-machine  in  metal-work,  as  both 
operate  by  means  of  revolving  cutters.  In  molding-ma- 
chines all  the  work  is  performed  by  revolving  cutter-heads 
having  variously  shaped  knives.  These  cutters  are  used 
singly,  as  in  some  panel-machines,  and  project  through 
the  table  on  which  the  work  is  laid,  or  they  are  arranged 
in  gangs  and  series  so  that  the  wood  in  passing  through 
the  machine  is  exposed  successively  to  all  the  cutters.  By 
this  gang-system  of  cutters  it  is  possible  to  cut  moldings 
and  edgings  of  the  most  complicated  pattern.  One  form 
of  the  machine  has  the  cutters  between  the  cutter-arbor 
bearings,  and  is  known  as  a matching-machine  or  wood- 
planing  machine,  or  an  inside-molding  machine.  In  an- 
other form  the  cutters  project  up  through  the  table  and 
are  arranged  to  work  upon  the  inside  edges  of  moldings. 
This  type  is  known  as  the  edge-molding  machine.  Some- 
times called  carving -machine,  variety -planer,  or  relief- 
paneling  machine. 

2.  A machine  for  making  molding  from  an  ar- 
tificial composition.  The  material  is  forced  from  a 
hopper  by  a compressor,  is  carried  by  an  apron  beneath 
a die- wheel,  and  after  being  shaped  by  this  it  is  delivered 
on  a table. 

3.  In  sheet-metal  working,  a rolling-machine 
with  shaped  rollers  of  which  one  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  other,  for  molding  sheet-metal 
into  shape  for  cornices,  balusters,  etc. — 4.  In 
founding:  (a)  A machine  for  making  loam- 
molds  in  flasks  from  small  patterns  carried  by 
the  machine,  (b)  A gear-molding  machine. — 
Gear-molding  machine,  an  apparatus  for  molding  large 
gear-wheels  from  a pattern  of  a small  section  of  the  gear, 
as  of  two  teeth  and  the  interdental  space.— Stone-mold- 
ing machine,  a machine  for  working  stone  moldings. 
It  resembles  one  form  of  stone-saw,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  the  frame  which  carries  the  revolving  grinder  ad- 
justable, by  means  of  a screw  beneath,  to  the  thickness  of 
the  slab.  The  grinder  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with 
moist  sand.— Surface -molding  machine,  a form  of 
molding-machine  with  double-edged  cutters  and  a rapid 
reverse  motion.  It  is  used  to  cut  scrolls  and  plain  or 
molded  designs  on  the  surface  of  solid  wood,  to  rout  such 
work  as  ends  of  pews  and  stairs,  to  form  grooves  for  in- 
laid work,  to  make  tracings  for  carving,  etc. 

molding-mill  (mol 'ding-mil),  n.  A sawmill 
or  shaping-mill  for  timber, 
molding-plane  (mol'ding-plan),  n.  In  joinery, 
a plane  used  in  forming  moldings;  a match- 
plane.  Such  planes  have  various  patterns  or  convex  and 
concave  soles  for  making  the  different  parts  of  moldings, 
as  hollows  and  rounds. 

molding-plow  (mol'ding-plou),  n.  A plow  with 
two  mold-boards  to  throw  the  soil  to  both  sides 
at  once ; a ridging-plow.  It  is  used  in  forming 
ridges,  in  hilling  potatoes,  etc. 
molding-sand  (mol'ding-sand),  n.  A mixture 
of  sand  and  loam  of  which  molds  for  use  in  a 
foundry  are  made. 

molding-saw  (mol'ding-sa),  n.  A circular  saw 
or  combination  of  circular  saws  for  cutting  out 
blocks  approximating  to  the  shapes  of  orna- 
mental moldings.  The  molding  is  finished  by 
cutters  formed  to  the  exact  curve, 
molding-table  (mol'ding -ta^bl),  n.  A table 
on  which  a potter  molds  his  ware . it  has  a trug 
or  trough  in  which  the  workman  moistens  his  hands,  and 
a block-and-stock  board  on  which  he  places  the  tile-mold. 
There  are  also  four  pegs  driven  into  the  table  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  block-and-stock  board,  to  sustain  the  mold  and 
regulate  the  thickness  of  the  tile. 

mold-loft  (mold'loft),  n.  A large  room  in  a 
ship-building  yard  in  which  the  several  parts  of 
a ship  are  drawn  out  in  their  proper  dimen- 
sions from  the  construction  drawings.  Also 
called  modeling-loft . 

[The]  various  problems  [of  laying-offl  are  solved  upon 
the  floor  of  a building  known  as  the  Mould  Loft,  where 
the  drawings  furnished  by  the  designer  are  transferred  in 
chalk  lines  in  full  size,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  geometry, 
and  in  the  manner  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  the 
draughtsman  determines  and  draws  in  the  shapes  of  the 
various  components  of  the  frame.  Moulds  are  made  to 
the  lines,  and  with  these  moulds  and  other  data  furnished 
by  the  draughtsman  the  workmen  are  enabled  to  trim 
the  timbers,  or  bend  the  angle-irons,  and  place  such 
marks  upon  them  as  shall  leave  nothing  but  the  putting 
together  and  fastening  them  in  their  places  in  order  to 
construct  the  frame  of  the  ship. 

Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  § 1. 
moldmeatt,  n.  [OSc.  mouldmete;  < mold 1 + 
meat 1.  Cf.  moldale.]  A funeral  feast, 
moldnesst,  mouldnesst,  n.  [ME.  mowlednes; 

< mold‘d,  a.,  + -Bess.]  Moldiness.  Oath.  Ana., 
p.  244.  y ’ 


mold-stone 

mold-stone  (mold'ston),  ».  The  jamb-stone  of 
a door  or  window. 

mold-turner  (mold'ter'ner),  ».  A maker  of 
metal  frames  or  shapes.  Simmonds. 
moldwarp,  mouldwarp  (mold'warp),  n,  [Also 
molewarp;  cf.  dial,  molwart,  moodiewart,  moudie- 
wart,  etc.;  < ME.  moldwarp,  moldwerp,  molde- 
warp,  moldewerp,  molemarpe,  molwarpe  (=  MD. 
molworp,  mulworp,  molworm,  D.  molworp  = 
MLG.  molworm,  LG.  mulworp , molworm  = OHG. 
moltwerf,  multwurf,  moltwerfe,  muwerf,  MHG. 
moltwerf,  moltwerfe,  mulwerf,  mulwelf,  murwerf , 
G.  maulwurf  = Icel.  moldvarpa  = Sw.  mullvad 
= Dan.  muldvarp),  < AS.  molde,  the  earth,  dust, 
+ weorpan,  throw:  see  mold 1 and  warp.  Cf. 
mole 2.]  The  mole,  Talpa  europcea.  See  mole2. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Ffor  motdewarpes  cattes  is  to  kepe, 

To  ligge  in  waite  to  touche  with  her  cle. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 
In  this,  as  Glendour  persuaded  them,  they  thought  they 
should  accomplish  a Prophecy ; as  tho’  King  Henry  were 
the  Mouldwarp  cursed  of  God’s  own  Mouth. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  161. 

moldy1,  mouldy1  (mol'di),  a.  [<  mold 2 + -y1, 
taking  the  place  of  the  p.  a.  mold2,  mould2,  and 
of  the  ME.  mowly,  < moulen,  mold : see  mold2, 
mould2.']  Overgrown  or  filled  with  mold ; mil- 
dewed; musty;  fusty;  decaying;  stale. 

As  the  kynge  sate  at  mete,  all  the  brede  waxe  anone 
mowly  and  hoor,  y£  no  man  myght  ete  of  it. 

Qolden  Legend,  fol.  65. 

Ulysses  and  old  Nestor,  whose  wit  was  movldy  ere  your 
grandsires  had  nail3  on  their  toes. 

Shah,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1.  115. 
There  was  not 

So  coy  a beauty  in  the  town  but  would, 

For  half  a mouldy  biscuit,  sell  herself 
To  a poor  bisognion. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iv.  1. 

moldy2,  mouldy2  (mol'di),  n. ; pi.  moldies,  moul- 
dies  (-diz).  [See  moldwarp,  mole2.]  A mole- 
catcher.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

moldy-hill,  mouldy-hill  (mol'di-hil),  n.  [Also 
dial,  moadie-hill ; < moldy2,  mouldy2,  + hill1.] 
A mole-hill.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  has  pitch’d  his  sword  in  a moodie-hill , 

And  he  has  leap’d  twenty  lang  feet  and  three. 

Grceme  and  Bewick  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  84). 

moldy-rat,  mouldy-rat  (mol' di-rat),  n.  A 
mole.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mole1  (mol),  n.  [Also  dial.  (So.)  mail  (in  this 
form  mixed  with  mail1,  ult.  < L.  macula,  a spot), 
also  by  some  confusion  maid,  moil;  < ME.  mole, 
moot,  < AS.  nidi,  mail,  a spot,  = OHG.  MHG. 
meil,  OHG.  also  meila,  meila,  MHG.  meile  = 
Goth,  mail,  a spot,  perhaps  orig.  *mahal  = L. 
macula,  a spot ; whence  macula,  macule,  made, 
mackle,  mail1.  A diff.  word  from  AS.  mail  — 
MD.  macl,  D.  maal  = OHG.  MHG.  mal,  G.  mal, 
a mark,  a point  of  time,  time,  = Goth,  mel,  a 
point  of  time:  see  meal2.  Hence,  by  corrup- 
tion, molds,  mould 3.]  1.  A spot;  a stain,  as  on 
a garment. 

“ Bi  Criste,”  quod  Conscience  tho,  “ thi  best  cote,  Haukyn, 
Hath  many  moles  and  spottes ; it  moste  ben  ywashe.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  31. 
One  yron  mole  defaceth  the  whole  peece  of  lawne. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  39. 

Specifically — 2.  A small  permanent  abnormal 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  usually 
of  a dark  color  and  slightly  elevated,  and  often 
hairy;  a pigmentary  ntevus;  also,  a vascular 
nasvus.  See  ncevus. 

On  her  left  breast 

A mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I’  the  bottom  of  a cowslip. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  33. 

Upon  laying  together  all  particulars,  and  examining  the 
several  moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mother  used  to  de- 
scribe the  child  when  he  was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

mole1!  (mol),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  molen ; < mole1,  w.] 
To  spot  or  stain. 

He  had  a cote  of  Crystendome  as  holykirke  bileueth, 

Ac  it  was  moled  in  many  places  with  many  sondri  plottes. 
Of  Pruyde  here  a plotte,  and  there  a plotte  of  vnboxome 
speche.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  275. 

mole2  (mol),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mool, 
moule , mowle,  mold , (.  ME.  mol,  molde , molle 
(=  D.  mol  = MLG.  mol , mid),  appar.  an  abbr. 
of  orig.  molewarp , prop,  moldwarp.  Such  ab- 
breviation so  early  as  in  the  ME.  period  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained.]  1.  An  insectivo- 
rous mammal  of  the  family  Talpidce  (which  see 
for  technical  characters).  There  are  at  least  7 gen- 
era of  moles,  of  which  Talpa,  Mogera , Parascaptor,  and 
Scaptochirus  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  Condy- 
lura,  Scalops,  and  Scapanus  to  America.  The  several  spe- 
cies are  much  alike  in  general  appearance  and  habits,  all 
living  under  ground,  where  they  burrow  with  wonder- 
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ful  facility,  and  construct  galleries  often  of  great  extent 
and  complexity.  They  are  stout  thick-set  animals,  usually 
6 or  8 inches  long,  with  very  small  or  rudimentary  eyes 
and  ears,  sharp  snout,  no  visible  neck,  strong  and  high- 
ly fossorial  fore  feet,  and  short  tail.  They  feed  chiefly  upon 
earthworms.  The  best-known  is  the  common  mole  of 
Europe,  Talpa  europcea.  The  Japanese  mole  is  Mogera 
wogura.  All  the  American  moles  differ  decidedly  from 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia ; they  are  called  shrew-moles,  and 
the  commonest  is  Scalops  aquaticus,  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  United  States.  The  American  moles  of  the  genus 
Scapanus  are  nearest  those  of  the  Old  World.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  genus,  the  best-known  being  S. 
townsendi,  confined  to  western  portions  of  the  continent. 
The  star-nosed  mole  of  North  America  is  Condylura  cris- 
tata.  See  cuts  under  the  genera  Talpa,  Scalops,  and 
Condylura. 

The  molde,  and  other  suche  as  diggeth  lowe, 

Anoie  hem  not,  in  harde  lande  yf  thai  growe. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 
When  in  the  darkness  over  me 
The  four-handed  mole  shall  Scrape. 

Tennyson,  To . (Poems  omitted  after  1833.) 

2.  A kind  of  plow  or  other  implement  drawn  or 
driven  through  the  subsoil  in  making  drains ; a 
mole-plow. — Cape  mole,  (a)  The  chrysochlore  or  gold- 


molecule 


Mole*cricket  ( Gryllotalpa  borealis), 
a , adult,  somewhat  enlarged ; b , anterior  tarsus  or  fore  foot,  greatly 
enlarged. 

doing  much  damage  in  gardens.  Also  called  fen-cricket , 


en  mole  of  South'Africa,  ClirysocMoris'  aureus.  ( b ) The  * fan-cricket , and  sometimes  earth-crab. 
rodent  bathyergue  or  mole-rat  of  South  Africa,  Balhyergus  molecllltir  (rno-lek'u-lar).  (1.  [—  E.  WoU'cilUlira 


maritimus. — Golden  mole.  Same  as  Cape  mole  (a).— 
Oregon  mole,  a large  mole,  Scapamis  townsendi,  inhabit- 
ing the  Pacific  States. 

mole2  (mol),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  moled,  ppr.  mol- 
ing. [ <mole2,n .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clear  of  mole- 
hills. [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  To  burrow  or  form 
boles  in,  as  a mole : as,  to  mole  the  earth. 

II.  intrans.  To  destroy  moles.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mole3  (mol),  7i.  [<  P.  mole  (>  Russ.  mold)  = Sp. 

mole,  muelle  = Pg.  molhe  = It.  mole,  molo  (>  G. 
molo),  < L.  moles,  a great  mass,  a massive  struc- 
ture, esp.  of  stone,  a pier,  dam,  mole,  pile,  hence 
a burden,  difficulty,  effort,  labor.  Hence  ult. 
amolish,  demolish,  emolument,  molecule,  molest, 
ete.]  1.  A mound  or  massive  work,  formed 
largelyof  stone, inclosing  aharboror  anchorage, 
to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  foundations  of  Nero’s  port  are  still  to  be  seen.  It 
was  altogether  artificial,  and  composed  of  huge  moles  run- 
ning round  it,  in  a kind  of  circular  figure,  except  where 
the  ships  were  to  enter. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  455. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  200. 

2.  A form  of  ancient  Roman  mausoleum,  con 


= Sp.  Pg.  molecular,  f NL.  *molecularis,  < mo- 
lecular molecule:  see  molecule.]  1.  Relating 
to  molecules;  consisting  of  molecules:  as,  mo- 
lecular structure. 

The  general  principle  of  molecular  science  . . . finds 
numerous  examples  both  in  inorganic  chemistry  and  in 
biology.  6.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  549. 

2.  Acting  in  or  by  means  of  the  molecules  or 
ultimate  physical  elements  of  a substance. 
Compare  molar2. 

Our  thoughts  are  the  expression  of  molecular  changes  in 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other  vital 
phenomena.  Huxley,  Physical  Basis  of  Life. 

The  molecular  movements  within  animals  of  the  sim- 
plest class  are  the  digestion  of  food  and  the  elaboration  of 
the  materials  of  reproduction. 

?.  n rnv\/>  n 


E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  231. 
Atomic  or  molecular  heats  of  bodies.  See  atomic.— 
Molecular  attraction,  that  species  of  attraction  which 
operates  upon  the  molecules  or  particles  of  a body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  Cohesion 
and  chemical  affinity  are  instances  of  molecular  attraction. 
—Molecular  force.  See/orcei. — Molecular  weights. 
See  weight. 

molecularity  (mo-lek-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  molecu- 
lar + -ity.  ] The  condition  or  character  of  he- 

... _ , ing  molecular. 

sisting  of  a round  tower  on  a square  base,  in-  molecularium  (mo-lek-u-la'ri-um),  n.  [NL.:  see 
sulated,  encompassed  with  columns,  and  cov-  molecular.]  An  apparatus  invented  by  Berliner 
ered  with  a dome.  [Bare.]  for  illustrating  a number  of  electrical  phenom- 

mole4  (mol),  n.  [<  P.  mole  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  mola,  ena  on  the  theory  of  molecular  vibration. 

< L.  mola  (=  Gr.  yuAy),  a false  uterine  forma-  molecularly  (mp-lek'u-lar-li),  adv.  As  regards 
tion,  a particular  use  of  mola,  a millstone : see  molecules. 

mill1.]  A somewhat  shapeless,  compact  fleshy  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  give 
mass  occurring  in  the  uterus,  either  due  to  the  motion  to  the  prearranged  and  molecularly  unyielding 
retention  and  continued  life  of  the  whole  or  *levera  of  the  anlmal  enslne’  p^Sm-  Mo"  XIIL  f7- 
a part  of  the  fetal  envelops  after  the  death  molecule  (mol  e-kul),  «.  [<  F.  molecule  = Sp. 

of  the  fetus  (a  maternal  or  true  mole),  or  being  mol6cula  = Pg.  molecula  = It.  molecula,  mole- 


some  other  body  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  this, 
as  the  membrane  in  membranous  dysmenor- 
rhea, or  perhaps  a polypus  (a  false  mole). — 
Cystic,  hydatid,  or  vesicular  mole,  a true  mole  com- 
posed largely  of  myxomatous  growths  originating  in  the 
chorionic  villi. 

mole5  (mol),  n.  [<  L.  mola  (=  Gr.  yv/.y),  spelt 
coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  salt  ( mola 
salsa)]  cf.  mola,  a millstone:  see  mill1.]  Coarse 
meal  mixed  with  salt,  in  ancient  times  used  in 
sacrifices. 

She  with  the  mole  all  in  her  handes  devout 
Stode  neare  the  aulter.  Surrey,  ADueid,  iv. 

Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn, 

Next  in  the  fire  the  bags  with  brimstone  burn. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Pastorals,  viii. 

mole6t,  v.  i.  [A  ME.  var.  of  mele 3.]  To  speak. 

This  valyant  bierne 

Moles  to  hir  mildly  with  fulle  meke  wordes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8057. 

mole-bat  (mol'bat),  n.  See  mole-but. 
mole-boutt,  n.  Same  as  mole-hut. 

Botu,  a fish  that  grunteth,  called  a Mole-bout. 

Florio  (1598). 

mole-but  (mol'but),  n.  The  short  sunfish,  a typ- 
ical species  of  tho  family  Molidse,  technically 
named  Mola  mola.  Also  mole-bat.  See  cut  at 
Mola. 

mole-cast  (mol'kast),  n.  A mole-hill, 
mole-catcher  (mol'kach"er),  n.  One  whose 
■ business  is  to  catch  moles, 
mole-cricket  (mdl'krik"et),  n.  A fossorial 
orthopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa : 
so  called  from  its  habit  of  burrowing  in  the 
ground  like  a mole  by  means  of  its  large  and 
peculiarly  shaped  fore  legs.  There  are  upward  of  20 
species,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; that  common  in 
Europe  is  G.  vulgaris , about  1 J inches  long,  and  of  a brown 
color.  It  constructs  extensive  subterranean  galleries,  cut- 
ting through  the  roots  of  the  plants  encountered,  and  thus 


cola,  < NL.  molecula,  a molecule,  dim.  of  L. 
moles,  a mass:  see  tnole3.]  1.  The  smallest 
mass  of  any  substance  which  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting in  a separate  form — that  is,  the  smallest 
part  into  which  tho  substance  can  be  divided 
without  destroying  its  chemical  character 
(identity).  Molecules,  however,  may  break  up  into 
smaller  electrically  charged  particles  (‘ions  ’)  to  which  the 
conductivity  of  gases  and  other  phenomena  are  due.  All 
the  physical  changes  of  a body  are  phenomena  which  take 
place  without  the  loss  of  identity  of  the  substance  itself, 
and  concern  the  relations  of  the  molecules  among  them- 
selves. Hence  the  molecule  is  taken  as  the  physical  unit. 
A homogeneous  body  is  regarded  as  made  up  of  simi- 
lar molecules,  whose  relations  determine  its  physical 
qualities,  and  particularly  its  state  as  a gas,  liquid,  or 
solid.  A gas,  according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
is  composed  of  molecules  darting  about  in  paths  which 
are  very  nearly  rectilinear  through  the  greater  part  of 
their  lengths.  Liquids  are  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  molecules  which  wander  about,  but  have  not  nearly 
rectilinear  paths ; while  solids  are  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  molecules  bound  together  by  cohesion  and  mov- 
ing in  quasi-orbital  paths.  A molecule  of  any  substance 
is  conceived  as  made  up  of  one  or  more  atoms,  whose 
relations  to  each  other  are  considered  in  chemistry.  (See 
atom,.)  The  exact  nature  of  the  molecules  is  still  largely 
a matter  of  hypothesis,  but  as  regards  their  size  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson  has  reached  a quasi-deflnite  conclusion  as 
follows : “If  a drop  of  water  were  magnified  to  the  size  of 
the  earth,  the  molecules  or  granules  would  each  occupy 
spaces  greater  than  those  filled  by  small  shot  and  smaller 
than  those  occupied  by  cricket-balls.” 

A molecule  may  consist  of  several  distinct  portions  of 
matter  held  together  by  chemical  bonds.  ...  So  long  as 
the  different  portions  do  not  part  company,  but  travel  to- 
gether in  the  excursions  made  by  the  molecule,  our  theory 
calls  the  whole  connected  mass  a single  molecule. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  286. 

The  molecule  of  any  substance  is,  by  some  chemists,  de- 
fined as  being  the  smallest  portion  of  that  substance  to 
which  can  be  attributed  all  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
substance ; by  others,  as  the  smallest  portion  which,  so  long 
as  the  substance  is  chemically  unchanged,  keeps  together 
without  complete  separation  of  its  parts. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  611. 
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We  have,  I believe,  what  we  may  almost  call  a new  chem- 
istry, some  day  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic records  of  the  behaviour  of  molecules. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  109. 
Hence — 2.  A very  small  particle  or  bit  of 
something;  a particle;  an  atom.  [Colloq.]  — 
3.  In  omith.y  the  tread  or  cicatricula  of  a fecun- 
dated ovum.  [Rare.]  — Constituent  molecule,  a 
molecule  which  is  united  with  others  unlike  itself,  as  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  a heterogeneous  body. — Integrant 
molecule.  See  integrant.—  Organic  molecules,  bodies 
capable  of  neither  generation  nor  corruption,  which  were 
supposed  by  Buff  on  to  account  for  the  properties  of  living 
matter. =Syn.  1.  Atom,  etc.  See  particle. 
mole-eyed  (mol'id),  a.  1.  Having  very  small 
eyes,  like  a mole’s;  having  imperfect  sight; 
purblind. 

But  this  mole-eyed,  dragon-tailed  abomination  [a  croco- 
dile] . . . was  utterly  loathsome. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Nile  Notes  of  a Howadji,  p.  75. 

Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  short-sighted;  taking 
a narrow  view  of  things : as,  mole-eyed  parsi- 
mony. 

mole-heapt,  n.  Same  as  mole-hill.  Minsheu. 
mole-hill  (mol'hil),  n.  A little  hill,  hillock, 
mound,  or  ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles 
in  burrowing  underground.  When  moles  are  work- 
ing near  the  surface  in  search  of  food,  the  hills  become 
tortuous  ridges  which  may  be  traced  sometimes  for  many 
yards  with  little  or  no  interruption. 

A devil  of  pride 

Ranges  in  airy  thoughts  to  catch  a star, 

Whiles  ye  grasp  mole-hills.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  3. 

The  glass  through  which  an  envious  eye  doth  gaze 

Can  eas’ly  make  a mole-hill  mountain  seem. 

P.  Fletcher,  Upon  his  Brother’s  Book,  Christ’s  Victory. 

To  make  a mountain  of  (or  out  of)  a mole-hill,  to 

magnify  an  insignificant  matter, 
mole-hole  (mol'hol),  n.  The  burrow  of  a mole, 
molendinaceous  (mo-len-di-na'shius),  a.  [< 
LL.  molendinum,  a mill-house  (<  L.  molendus,  ge- 
rundive of  molere,  grind : see  mill1),  + -aceous.] 
Like  a windmill ; resembling  the  sails  of  a wind- 
mill: applied  to  fruits  or  seeds  which  have 
many  wings.  [Rare.] 

molendinarious  (mo-len-di-na'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
molendinarius : see  molendinary .]  Same  as 
molendinaceous. 

molendinary  (mo-len'di-na-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  mo- 
lendinarius, < molendinum,  a mill-house:  see 
molendinaceous.']  Relating  to  a mill ; acting  as 
a miller.  [In  the  quotation  the  word  is  inten- 
tionally pedantic.] 

Dismount,  then,  O lovely  Molinara,  unless  thou  wouldst 
rather  that  1 should  transport  thee  on  horseback  to  the 
house  of  thy  molendinary  father.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxix. 

mole-plant  (mol'plant),  n.  Same  as  mole-tree. 
mole-plow  (inol'plou),  n.  A plow  having  a 
pointed  iron  shoe  secured  to  the  end  of  a stan- 
dard, used  in  making  a deep  drain  for  water, 
mole-rat  (mol'rat),  n.  1.  A myomorphic  ro- 
dent quadruped  of  the  family  Spalacidce  (which 
see  for  technical  characters):  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a mole  in  appearance  and 
habits.  The  mole-rats  are  stout-bodied  rodents,  with 
short,  strong  limbs  (of  which  the  fore  ones  arc  fossorial), 
short  or  rudimentary  tail,  and  minute  or  rudimentary  eyes 


Mole-rat  {Spalax  typhlus). 

and  ears.  They  live  under  ground  and  burrow  very  ex- 
tensively. All  belong  to  the  Old  World.  The  best-known 
species  is  Spalax  typhlus  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Others  are 
Indian  and  African,  of  the  genera  Heterocephalus  and  Ithi- 
zomys.  The  bathyergues  are  mole-rats  of  the  subfamily 
Bathyergince,  inhabiting  Africa,  as  the  strand  mole-rat, 
Bathyergus  maritimus,  and  species  of  the  genera  Helio- 
phobus  and  Georychus. 

2.  A fossorial  murine  rodent  of  the  family  Mu - 
ridce  and  subfamily  Siphneinte.  It  resembles  the 
preceding  superficially  and  in  habits  to  som  e extent.  These 
mole-rats  are  confined  to  the  palearctic  region,  where  they 
are  represented  by  the  genera  Siphneus  and  Ellobius.  The 
zokor,  S.  aspalax,  is  the  best-known. 

3.  The  Australian  duck-mole  or  duck-billed 
platypus,  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus, 

mole-shrew  (mol'shro),  n.  1.  An  American 
short-tailed  shrew,  of  the  family  Soricidce  and 
genus  Blarina , somewhat  resembling  a small 
mole.  B.  brevicauda  is  the  largest  and  best-known  spe- 
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cies,  common  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  See  cut 
under  Blarina. 

2.  Any  American  mole ; a shrew-mole.  AH  the 
American  Talpidce  (genera  Scalops,  Scapanus,  and  Condy- 
lura)  differ  from  the  Old  World  moles,  and  somewhat  ap- 
proach shrews  in  character.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
Neurotrichus  gibbsi,  which  is  of  a different  subfamily 
(Mygalinse). 

moleskin  (mol'skin),  n,  and  a,  I,  n.  1.  The 
skin  of  a mole. — 2.  A kind  of  fustian,  double- 
twilled  and  extra  strong,  and  cropped  before 
dyeing.  Compare  beavcrtecn,  2. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  moleskin:  as,  a 
moleskin  vest;  a moleskin  purse, 
mole-spade  (mol'spad),  n,  A spade  or  spud 
used  in  prodding  for  moles,  or  in  setting  traps 
for  them. 

Poore  Menaphon  neither  asked  his  swayncs  for  liis 
sheepe,  nor  tooke  his  mole-spade  on  his  necke  to  see  liis 
pastures.  Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  33. 

molest  (mo-lest'),  v.  t,  [<  ME.  molesten , < OF. 
molester , l\  molester  = Sp.  Pg.  molestar  = It.  mo- 
lestare , < L.  molestare , trouble,  annoy,  molest, 
< molestus,  troublesome,  < moles , a burden,  diffi- 
culty, labor,  trouble:  see  mole 3.]  To  trouble; 
disturb;  harass;  vex;  meddle  with  injuriously. 
But  how  this  cas  doth  TroUu3  moleste, 

That  may  none  erthly  mannes  tonge  seye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  880. 

My  Father  was  afterwards  most  unjustly  and  spitefully 
molested  by  yt  jeering  judgo  Bichard  son,  for  repreeving 
the  execution  of  a woman.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  3, 1633. 
The  moping  Owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign.  Gray,  Elegy. 
= Syn.  Annoy,  Plague,  etc.  (see  tease),  incommode,  dis- 
commode, inconvenience. 

molestf  (mo-lest'),  n.  [<  molest,  v,  Cf.  molestie.'] 
Trouble.  * 

Thus  clogg’d  with  love,  with  passions,  and  with  grief, 

I saw  the  country  life  had  least  molest. 

Greene,  Song  of  a Country  Swain,  in  The  Mourning 

[Garment. 

molestation  (mol-es-  or  mo-les-ta'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  molestation,  < ML.  *molestatio(n-),  < L.  mo- 
lestare, trouble:  see  molest,  t?.]  1.  The  act  of 

molesting. — 2.  The  state  of  being  molested; 
annoyance ; vexatious  interference. 

The  knight  and  his  companion,  having  reached  the  cas- 
tle, now  passed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  gate  without 
molestation. 

Uoole,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xiv.,  note  8. 

3.  In  Scots  law , the  troubling  or  harassing  of 
one  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.  An  action  of 
molestation  arises  chiefly  in  questions  of  commontyorof 
controverted  marches  or  land-boundaries.  = Syn.  1.  See 
tease. 

molester  (mo-les'ter),  n.  One  who  molests, 
disturbs,  or  annoys. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man  it  must  in  na- 
ture needs  be  a hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  mo- 
lester of  thousands.  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 

molestful  (mo-lest'ful),  a.  [<  molest  4-  -ful.] 
Troublesome;  annoying;  harassing. 

But  that  [pride]  which  breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance 
and  vexation  of  others  is  hated  as  molestfull  and  mischie- 
vous. Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxii. 

molestie),  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  molestie  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
molestia,  < L.  molestia,  troublesomencss,  trou- 
ble, < molestus,  troublesome:  see  molest,  n.] 
Trouble;  distress. 

In  this  manere  he  ne  geteth  hym  nat  suffisaunce  that 
power  forleteth  and  that  moleste  [ var.  molestL J prinkctli. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  9. 

molestious  (mo-les'chus),  a.  [<  molestie  + 
-ous.]  Troublesome ; annoying, 
molett,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mullet1. 
molo-track  (mol'trak),  n.  The  track  or  course 
of  a mole  under  ground, 
mole-tree  (mol'tre),  m.  A biennial  plant,  caper- 
spurge  ( Euphorbia  Lathyris),  considered  effica- 
cious in  clearing  land  of  moles.  Its  seeds  have 
^.been  used  as  a cathartic.  Also  mole-plant. 
molette  (mo-let'),  n.  [OF.:  see  mullet 2.]  In 
her.,  same  as  mullet 2. 
molewarp,  n.  See  moldwarp. 
moley,  a.  See  moly1. 

moleynet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mullen. 
moli  (mo'li),  n.  [Native  name.]  A small  tree, 
Draceena  Sehisantha,  growing  in  elevated  re- 
gions in  the  Somali  country,  Africa.  It  yields  a 
sort  of  dragon’s-blood,  said  not  to  be  exported,  yet  resem- 
bling, if  not  identical  with,  that  known  as  drop  dragon's- 
blood,  attributed  to  Dracaena  Draco  of  Socotra. 

A resin  of  acidulous  flavor  obtained  from  the  moli  tree’ 
(Dracaena  Schizantha).  ScL  Amer.,  N.  S-,  LV.  344. 

Molidffi  (mol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mola  + -idee.] 
A family  of  gymnodont  plectognath  fishes,  of 
the  superfamily  Moloidca;  the  sunfishes,  head- 
fishes,  mole-buts,  or  moloids.  They  have  a com- 
pressed -oblong  body,  longer  than  high,  and  a posterior  mar- 
ginal or  caudal  fin  between  the  dorsal  and  anal,  supported 
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by  corresponding  interspinal  hones  (in  the  adult  at  least! 
or  5 above  and  8 or  9 below)  and  connected  with  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  neural  and  hemal  spines  of  the  last  complete 
(typically  16tli)  vertebra.  The  family  contains  several  fishes 
of  remarkable  appearance,  whose  body  ends  behind  so  ab- 
ruptly that  it  seems  as  if  cut  off.  The  best-known,  Mola 
mola,  attains  great  size,  sometimes  weighing  a thousand 
pounds ; it  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  sunfish.  Other 
species,  belonging  to  two  different  genera,  are  smaller. 
The  family  is  also  named  Orthagoriseidce,  and  is  synonymous 
with  the  subfamily  Cephalince.  See  cut  under  Mola,  2. 

Molieresque  (mo-lyar-esk'),  a.  [<  Moliere  (see 
def.)  + -esque.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Molibre  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  called  Mo- 
lifere,  1622-73),  the  greatest  comic  writer  of 
France,  or  his  plays. 

Crispin  and  Turcaret  are  unquestionably  Molilresquc, 
though  they  are  perhaps  more  original  in  their  following 
of  Moliere  than  any  other  plays  that  can  be  named. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  473. 
molimen  (mo-li'men),  n.  [<  L.  molimen,  great 
effort, < moliri,  toil,  < moles,  a burden,  difficulty: 
see  mole3.]  Great  effort  or  endeavor ; specifi- 
cally, in  physiol.,  extraordinary  effort  made  in 
the  performance  of  any  function:  as,  the  men- 
strual molimen. 

moliminous  (mo-lim'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  molimen 
{-min-), great  effort,  + -ous.]  1.  Made  with  great 
effort  or  endeavor. — 2f.  Of  grave  import ; mo- 
mentous. 

Prophesies  of  so  vast  and  moliminous  concernment  to 
the  world.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  281. 

moliminously  (mo-lim'i-nus-li),  adv.  In  a mo- 
liminous or  laborious  and  unwieldy  manner. 
See  the  quotation  under  cumber somely.  [Rare .] 
Molina  (mo-li'na),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Mola  + -ina3.] 
Gunther’s  third’  group  of  Gymnodontes:  same 
as  the  family  Molidce. 
moline  (mo'lin),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL. 
molinus,  pertaining  to  a mill, 
molina,  a mill,  < L.  mola,  mill- 
stone, mill:  see  mill1.]  I.  n. 

The  crossed  iron  sunk  in  the 
center  of  the  upper  millstone, 
for  receiving  the  spindle  fixed  in 
the  lower  stone;  a mill-rynd. 

II.  a.  In  her.,  resembling  a moline.—cross 
moline.  See  crossi. 

Molinia  (mo-lin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schrank,  1789), 
named  after  J.  Molina,  a writer  upon  Chilian 
plants  and  animals.]  A genus  of  grasses  of 
the  tribe  Festucece  and  the  subtribe  Eragrostece, 
characterized  by  an  elongated  narrow  panicle, 
small  spikelets  with  from  two  to  four  flowers, 
and  awnless  glumes,  the  empty  ones  being 
slightly  smaller  than  the  flowering  ones.  There 
is  hut  a single  species,  M.  coerulea,  found  throughout 
Europe,  and  variously  named  blue  or  purple  melic-grass, 
purple  moor-grass,  and  Indian  grass.  It  is  a rather  coarse 
stiff  perennial,  often  three  feet  high,  having  narrow  flat 
leaves,  which  are  chiefly  radical  and  form  large  tufts. 
It  is  common  in  woods,  on  moors,  and  in  wet  heathy 
places,  .but  is  of  little  agricultural  value. 

Molinism  (mo'li-nizm),  n.  [<  Molina  (see  def.) 
+ -ism.]  The  doctrine,  propounded  in  1588  by 
Luis  Molina,  a celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit,  that 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace  depends  simply  on 
the  will  which  accepts  it — that  grace  is  a 
free  gift  to  all,  hut  that  the  consent  of  the  will 
is  requisite  in  order  that  grace  may  be  effica- 
cious. 

Molinist1  (mo'li-nist),  n.  [<  Molina  (see  Moli- 
nism) + -ist.]  One  who  holds  the  opinions  of 
Molina  in  respect  to  grace,  free  will,  and  pre- 
destination. See  Molinism. 

Molinist2  (mo'li-nist),  n.  [<  Molinos  (see  def.) 
+ -isf.]  A quietist,  or  follower  of  Miguel  de 
Molinos  (1627-96),  who  taught  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  soul  and  God. 
moliture  (mol'i-tur),  n.  [<  ML.  molitura,  a 
grinding,  < L.  molere , grind:  see  mill1.  Cf.  mul- 
ture.] A fee  paid  in  kind  for  the  use  of  a mill ; 
multure.  Davies. 

This  fthe  Bishop  of  Rome’s]  claim  of  universal  power 
and  authority  doth  bring  more  moliture  to  their  mill. 

A bp.  Bramhall,  Works,  II.  159. 
Moll1  (mol),  n.  [Also  Mall,  Mai  (also  dim.  Mol- 
ly, Mollie ) ; a reduced  form  of  Mary.  It  occurs 
with  dim.  -kin  in  malkin,  maw  kin.]  1 . A famil- 
iar form  of  the  feminine  name  Mary. — 2.  [1.  c.] 
A female  companion  not  hound  by  ties  of  mar- 
riage, but  often  a life-mate : a word  in  common 
use  among  navvies,  costermongers, and  the  like. 
[Eng.]_Moll  Thompson’s  brand, M.  T.  (i.  e.  empty): 
applied  to  an  empty  jug,  decanter,  bottle,  or  other  ves- 
sel for  liquor.  [Colloq.  and  jocular.  1 

moll2  (mol),  a.  [<  L.  mollis,  neut.  molle,  soft.] 
In  music,  minor:  as,  C moll,  or  C minor, 
molla,  mollah  (mol'a),  n.  [Also  moolah,  moot- 
lah,  mulla,  mullah  ; < Turk,  Pers.  molla,  mevla  = 
Hind,  mauli,  maulavi,  < Ar.  mania,  a dignitary, 
judge,  etc.,  master,  lit.  patron  ] 1.  A Moham- 
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medan  title  of  honor  or  compliment  given  to  va- 
rious religious  dignitaries,  as  heads  of  orders, 
and  others  exercising  functions  relating  to  the 
sacred  law,  as  well  as  to  students  of  that  law. 
It  is  not  conferred  by  formal  authority,  but  is 
an  expression  of  public  respect,  like  master. — 

2.  A superior  judge  of  the  Moslem  sacred  law. 

The  nomination  [of  the  mufti  of  Constantinople]  must 
fall  on  one  of  the  nwllahs,  who  form  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  hierarchy  of  ulema.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  C31. 

mollet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mull1. 
mollemoke,  n.  Same  as  mallemuck. 

Molles  (mol'ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  mollis, 
soft.  Cf.  mollusk .]  In  Lamarck’s  classification 
(1801-12),  an  order  of  Vermes,  containing  the 
tapeworms  and  flukes. 

molleton  (mol'e-ton),  n.  [F.,  < mollet,  dim.  of 
mou,  mol,  soft,  < L.  mollis,  soft.]  Swanskin ; a 
kind  of  woolen  blanketing  used  by  printers  as 
an  elastic  impression-surface.  Simmonds. 
mollewellet,  ».  [ME. ; origin  obscure.  Cf.  mil- 
well  ] The  sea-calf.  Nominate  MS.  ( Ealliwell .) 
moll-hern  (mol'hern),  n.  The  common  Euro- 
pean heron,  Ardea  cinerea.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Mollia  (mol'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
mollis,  soft : see  moll2,  Molles .]  In  Lamarck’s 
classification  (1801-12),  an  order  of  his  class 
Badiaria,  containing  the  acalephs. 
mollicity  (mo-lis'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  mollifies, 
softness  (see  mollifies),  + -ity.]  Softness ; mol- 
lifies. 

mollie  (mol'i),  n.  [Abbr.  of  mallemaroking. 
Cf.  molly 2.]  A meeting  of  ship-captains  held 
on  board  one  of  several  whaling-ships  when 
ice-bound  in  company.  See  the  quotation. 
[Naut.  slang.] 

Whenever  the  whaling  fleet  is  stopped  for  a number  of 
days  in  the  ice,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  captains  to  as- 
semble on  board  one  or  the  other  of  the  ships  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  the  season's  catch.  These  interviews 
are  called  Mollies,  and  are  announced  by  a bucket  hoisted 
as  a signal  at  the  fore-royal  masthead.  . . . Generally 
speaking,  a Mollie  means  making  a night  of  it. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  188. 

mollient  (mol'i-ent),  a . [=  Sp.  moliente , < L. 
mollien(t-)s , ppr.  of  mollire , soften,  < mollis , 
soft:  see  moll 2.]  Softening;  emollient;  sooth- 
ing. . Bailey , 1727. 

molliently  (mol'i-ent-li),  adv.  With  softening 
or  soothing  effect. 

mollifiable  (mol'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  molifica- 
ble  = Pg.  mollificavel ; as  mollify  + - able .]  Ca- 
pable of  being  mollified,  softened,  or  soothed. 
Ash. 

mollification  (moFi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  F.  molli- 
fication — Pr.  mollificacio  =’*Sp.  molificacion  = 
Pg.  mollificacao  = It.  mollificazione,  < ML.  molli- 
fication-), \ LL.  mollificare , soften:  see  mol- 
lify.') 1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration,  or  mollification , it  is  to  be  enquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what  will 
make  them  softer  and  softer. 

Bacon , Physiological  Remains. 
2.  Pacification;  an  appeasing;  something  that 
will  soothe. 

Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5.  218. 

mollifier  (mol'i-fl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  mollifies.  Bacon . 
mollify  (mol'i-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mollified, 
ppr.  mollifying . [<  F.  mollifier  = Pr.  mollificar 

= Sp.  molificar  = Pg.  mollificar  = It.  mollifi- 
care, < LL.  mollificare,  soften,  < mollificus , mak- 
ing soft,  < L.  mollis , soft,  4-  facere,  make : see 
-fy.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  soften;  make  soft  or 
tender. 

When  they  haue  killed  a great  beast,  they  cut  out  all 
the  veines  and  sin  ewes  . . . and  likewise  all  the  Suet: 
which  done,  they  diue  them  in  water  to  mollifie  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  213. 
They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment.  Isa.  i.  6. 

2.  To  soothe;  mitigate;  appease;  pacify;  calm 
or  qniet. 

All  things  tending  to  the  preservation  of  his  life  and 
health,  or  to  the  mollifying  of  his  cares,  he  [a  king  reli- 
gious and  zealous  in  God’s  cause]  procureth. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  ii.  3. 
Chiron  mollify' d his  cruel  mind 
With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  i. 

3.  To  make  less  harsh;  qualify;  tone  down; 
moderate;  abate. 

Mince  the  sin  and  mollify  damnation  with  a phrase. 

Dryden. 

They  would  . . . sooner  prevail  with  the  houses  to  mol- 
lify their  demands.  Clarendon , Great  Rebellion. 

4.  To  induce  or  incline  by  making  tender. 


If  it  wrought  no  further  good  in  him,  it  was  that  he,  in 
despight  of  himselfe,  withdrevve  himselfe  from  harkening 
to  that  which  might  mollifie  his  hardened  heart. 

Sir  IJo  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
I shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 
The  hearts  of  beasts  to  spare  thy  innocence. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Philaster,  v.  2. 
=Syn.  2 and  3.  To  mitigate,  ease,  moderate.— 2.  To 
soothe,  quiet. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  soft  or  tender. 
[Rare.] 

Philanax,  feeling  his  heart  more  and  more  mollifying 
unto  her,  renewed  the  image  of  his  dead  master  in  his 
fancy.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

molligut  (mol'i-gut),  n.  The  angler  or  goose- 
fish, Lophius  piscatorius.  [Connecticut,  U.  S.] 
nr  llinc  (mol'in),  n.  [<  L.  mollis,  soft,  4-  -iwe2.] 
A base  for  ointments  used  in  the  treatment  of 
skin-diseases.  It  is  essentially  a soft  soap  mixed  with 
excess  of  fat  and  glycerin.  It  is  made  of  caustic  potash 
lye  having  a specific  gravity  1.145,  glycerin,  and  cocoanut- 
oil,  in  the  proportions  100  parts  of  oil,  40  parts  of  lye,  and 
30  parts  of  glycerin.  The  saponification  of  the  oil  is  care- 
fully performed  without  heat.  The  glycerin  is  afterward 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  carefully  heating  and  mixing, 
and  the  result  is  a yellowish-white  substance  of  soft  con- 
sistence containing  17  per  cent,  of  uncombined  oil,  which 
is  easily  removed  from  the  skin  by  either  warm  or  cold 
water. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  no  lard  is  ever  used,  a sub- 
stitute being  found  in  a saponaceous  preparation  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  molline. 

Lancet,  No.  3423,  p.  698. 

Mollinedia  (mol-i-ne'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  1794),  named  alter  F.  Mollinedo,  a 
Spanish  chemist  and  naturalist.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  of  the  family 
Monimiacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Mollinediese , 
characterized  by  sessile  or  stalked  drupes  on  a 
disk-shaped  receptacle,  from  which  the  peri- 
anth falls  off  like  a lid,  by  subsessile  anthers 
with  the  cells  united  into  one  at  the  apex,  and 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  insignificant 
green  flowers,  which  are  usually  dioecious  and  grow  in 
axillary  or  subterminal  clusters.  There  are  71  species, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  Sev- 
eral species  are  highly  aromatic,  resembling  the  nutmeg 
in  this  respect. 

mollinet  (mol'i- net),  n.  [<  OF.  molinet,  F. 
moulinet  (=  Sp.  molinito),  a small  mill,  dim.  of 
moulin  = Sp.  molino  = Pg.  moinho  = It.  niolino, 
a mill : see  mill1.  Cf.  moulinet.']  A mill  of  small 
size.  Bailey,  1731. 

mollipilose  (mol-i-pl'los),  a.  [<  L.  mollis,  soft, 
+ pilus,  a hair : see  pilose .]  Having  soft  or  fine 
pelage  or  plumage,  as  a quadruped  or  bird;  be- 
ing fleecy,  fluffy,  or  downy,  as  hair  or  feathers, 
mollipilosity  (moL'i-pi-los'i-ti),  n.  [<  mollipi- 
lose + -ity.]  Fleeciness  or  flufifiness  of  the  pel- 
*age  or  plumage  of  quadrupeds  or  birds, 
mollities  (mo-lish'i-ez),  n.  [L.,  softness, < mollis, 
soft.]  In  mcd.,  softness;  softening.— Mollities 
cerebri,  softening  of  the  brain.— Mollities  osslum,  soft- 
ening of  the  bones ; osteomalacia. 

mollitious  (mo-lish'us),  a.  [<  L.  mollities,  soft- 
ness : see  mollities.]  Luxurious. 

Here,  mollitious  alcoves  gilt, 

Superb  as  Byzant  domes  that  devils  built ! 

Browning,  Sordello,  iii. 

mollitude  (mol'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  mollitudo,  soft- 
ness, < mollis,  soft.]  Softness;  effeminacy. 
Campbell. 

Molluginese  (mol-u-jin'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Fenzl, 
1840),  < Mollugo  ( Mollugin -)  + -em.]  A tribe 
of  dicotyledonous  polypetalous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ficoidece,  characterized  by  a deep- 
ly five-parted  calyx,  and  by  having  from  three  to 
five  petals,  or  sometimes  none,  and  hypogynous 
or  partly  pevigynous  stamens.  It  includes  14  gen- 
era, Mollugo  being  the  type,  and  about  73  species,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  grow  in  Africa ; but  a few  genera,  as  Mol- 
lugo and  Glinus,  are  very  widely  distributed. 

Mollugo  (mo-lu'go),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737),  < 
L.  mollugo,  a plant  also  called  lappago,  < mollis , 
soft.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Fi- 
coidece and  the  tribe  Molluginece,  characterized 
by  a capsular  fruit,  a three-  to  five-celled  ovary 
containing  many  ovules,  and  stipulate  leaves 
which  often  appear  to  be  whorled.  They  are  erect 
or  diffuse  herbs,  usually  having  forked  branches,  linear- 
obovate  or  spatulate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers  in  axillary  umbel-like  cymes.  About  13  species 
have  been  enumerated,  which  are  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe.  M.  verticUlata  is  common  through- 
out the  United  States.  See  carpet-weed,  and  Indian  chick- 
■ weed  (under  chickweed). 

mollusc,  n.  See  mollusk. 

Mollusca  (mo-lus'ka),  n.pl . [NL.,  pi.  of  mol- 
luscum,  a soft-bodied  animal,  a mollusk:  see 
mollush.]  One  of  the  leading  divisions  of  in- 
vertebrated  animals;  an  extensive  series  of  in- 
vertebrates whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  any 
jointed  legs,  and  commonly  covered  with  a hard 


shell  in  one,  two,  or  more  pieces,  and  whose 
principal  parts  are  neither  segmented  into  a 
series  of  longitudinal  rings,  as  in  insects,  crus- 
taceans, and  worms,  nor  radiately  arranged, 
as  in  echinoderms ; the  mollusks,  as  the  univalve 
or  bivalve  shell-fish  of  ordinary  language.  Mol- 
lusks have  no  trace  of  a notochord  or  urochord,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  certain  organisms,  as  ascidians, 
formerly  classed  with  them.  They  are  primitively  bilater- 
ally symmetrical,  or  have  a right  and  left  “side”  along  a 
main  axis ; this  form  is  best  expressed  in  the  chitons,  and  is 
evident  in  bivalves,  slugs,  etc.,  but  its  expression  is  often 
obscured  by  a twisting  to  which  the  body  is  subjected  in 
various  univalves,  as  those  whose  shells  are  spiral.  (See 
Isopleura,  Anisopleura.)  There  is  always  a well-defined 
alimentary  canal,  with  definite  walls.  A nervous  system 
is  well  developed  as  a set  of  ganglia  with  connecting  com- 
missures, one  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a nervous  ring  or  collar  around  the  gullet,  and 
another  is  the  torsion  of  the  visceral  commissures  in 
those  forms  whose  bodies  are  twisted  as  above  said.  (See 
Futhyneura,  Streptoneura.)  Most  mollusks  have  a distinct 
head,  which,  however,  is  not  apparent  in  bivalves,  leading 
to  a division  of  headless  mollusks  ( Acephala  or  Lipo- 
cephala).  A characteristic  organ  of  Clossophora  or  mollusks 
with  heads  is  the  odontophorc,  buccal  mass,  or  lingual 
ribbon,  whose  radula  serves  as  a rasping-organ  m a mouth 
otherwise  soft  and  toothless.  Various  modifications  of  the 
radular  teeth  give  rise  to  several  descriptive  terms.  (See 
ptenoqlossate,  rachiglossate,  rhipidoglossate,  tcenioglossate. ) 
There  is  always  a heart,  with  a ventricle  and  at  least  one 
auricle,  and  dorsal  in  position.  Its  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  the  gills  differs  in  certain  groups  of  mollusks. 
(See  opisthobranchiate,  prosobranchiate.)  The  circulation 
is  double.  The  respiratory  system  is  branchial,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  of  snails  and  slugs,  modified  for  breathing  air  into 
a kind  of  lung.  (See  Pulmonata,  Gasteropoda.)  The  primi- 
tive typical  gills  are  paired  organs  called  ctenidia;  but 
these  undergo  many  modifications,  and  their  function  of 
respiration  may  be  assumed  vicariously  by  other  parts  of 
the  body  not  homologous  with  them.  These  modifications 
give  rise  to  the  names  of  many  subordinate  groups  of  mol- 
lusks, especially  of  gastropods,  besides  that  of  the  great 
series  Lamellibranchiata.  The  renal  organs  of  mollusks 
are  technically  called  nephridia,  or  organs  of  Bojanus. 
(See  cut  under  Lamellibranchiata .)  The  sexual  organs  are 
developed,  either  in  the  same  individuals,  or  in  different  in- 
dividuals of  opposite  sexes.  The  characteristic  organ  of  lo- 
comotion is  the  foot  or  podium,  a development  of  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  body,  which  may  be  a broad  flat  sole  (see 
cut  under  Gasteropoda),  upon  which  the  mollusk  creeps,  or 
otherwise  shaped.  It  is  often  wanting,  as  in  the  oyster, 
or  may  give  rise  to  a thready  byssus  by  which  the  animal  is 
rooted,  as  in  the  mussel.  Forms  of  the  podium  give  names 
to  most  of  the  leading  groups  of  mollusks,  as  cephalopods , 
pteropods,  scaphopods,  heteropods,  gastropods,  and  pelecy- 
pods.  A large  part  of  the  soft  integument  of  mollusks 
forms  what  is  called  the  mantle  or  pallium,  from  which 
the  shell,  when  present,  is  developed  (see  integropalliate, 
nnupalliate),  and  the  impression  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
on  the  insideof  the  shell  is  th epallial  line.  Some  mollusks 
are  entirely  naked,  or  have  only  a rudimentary  and  conceal- 
ed shell,  as  land-slugs  and  sea-slugs,  and  also  most  of  the 
living  cephalopods.  The  body  of  cephalopods  is  strength- 
ened by  an  internal  skeleton,  the  calamary  or  cuttlebone, 
though  no  mollusk  has  an  articulated  internal  skeleton. 
But  the  great  majority  of  mollusks  have  a hard  shell 
(whence  the  old  names  Testacea,  Ostracodermata),  of  a 
horny  or  chitinous  or  more  decidedly  calcareous  substance. 
Those  whose  shell  is  single  are  called  univalves;  those  in 
which  it  forms  a hinged  pair  of  shells  are  bivalves ; but 
the  former  may  have  an  additional  shelly  piece,  closing  the 
aperture,  the  opercidum  ; and  the  two  main  valves  of  the 
latter  may  be  supplemented  by  accessory  valves  (see  cut 
under  accessory).  Bivalves  are  the  natural  group  of  head- 
less or  lamellibranch  mollusks ; but  univalves  include  sev- 
eral orders,  though  the  word  is  chiefly  used  of  the  numer- 
ous and  conspicuous  gastropods.  A few  mollusks  are 
technically  multivalve;  such  are  the  chitons,  hence  called 
Polyplacophora,  having  several  segments  of  the  shell  in 
lengthwise  series.  (See  cut  under  chiton.)  Cirripeds  used 
to  be  considered  multivalve  mollusks.  The  shell  is  usually 
covered  outside  with  a rough  skin  or  epidermis;  .aside  it 
may  be  beautifully  lustrous,  as  with  mother-of  pearl.  Most 
mollusks  live  either  in  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh  water ; land- 
mollusks  are  mostly  found  in  damp  places.  Most  are  loco- 
motory,  either  by  creeping  or  by  swimming;  some  swim 
by  flapping  their  shells,  others  by  moving  various  appen- 
dages ; many  adhere  to  or  even  burrow  deeply  in  rocks ; a 
few  are  parasitic.  Some  are  carnivorous,  others  herbiv- 
orous ; most  are  oviparous,  a few  ovoviviparous.  Many 
are  important  as  food,  and  the  shells  of  many  are  put  to 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes.  Certain  bivalves  furnish 
pearls.  The  Mollusca  have  been  variously  rated,  limited, 
'and  classified ; at  one  time  the  bodies  of  the  animals  were 
differently  named  from  their  shells.  (See  Umax.)  (1) 
The  name  was  originally  proposed  by  Jonston  in  1650  for 
naked  cephalopods  and  for  Aplysia,  and  adopted  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1758  as  his  second  order  of  Vermes,  including 
similar  naked  forms  and  some  heterogeneous  elements. 
Linnaeus  made  the  Testacea  or  shelled  mollusks  his  third 
order  of  Vermes;  rnd  these  two  groups  were  combined 
as  a class  by  Poli  in  1791.  (2)  About  1800  Cuvier  made 
Mollusca  the  second  of  his  four  branches  of  Ihe  animal 
kingdom,  with  seven  classes,  Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  Acephala,  Brachiopoda,  Nuda.  and  Cirrhopoda 
(the  Nuda  being  ascidians,  and  the  Cirrhopoda  being 
crustaceans).  (3)  In  Lamarck’s  system,  1819,  Mollusca,  as 
a class,  were  exclusive  of  the  bivalves  (called  by  him  Con- 
chifera ),  and  were  divided  into  five  orders,  Pteropoda,  Gas- 
teropoda, Trachelipoda,  Cephalopoda,  and  Heteropoda.  (4) 
In  1839  Swainson  extended  Mollusca  to  all  invertebrates 
except  the  articulates.  (5)  The  cirripeds  having  been  rec- 
ognized as  crustaceans  by  Thompson  in  1830,  and  the  same 
naturalist  having  at  the  same  time  investigated  the  poly- 
zoans,  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  brachiopods  led  H. 
Milne-Edwards  in  1844  to  associate  the  two  Cuvierian 
groups  Brachiopoda  and  Nuda  with  the  Polyzoa  in  a divi- 
sion called  Molluscoidea  (the  vertebrate  affinities  of  the 
Nuda  or  ascidians  not  being  recognized  till  much  later,  in 
1866).  (6)  These  dissociations  from  Mollusca  in  a former 
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sense  have  left  the  group  now  generally  recognized  and  as 
above  defined.  It  is  regarded  as  a phylum  whose  main 
divisions  are  classes.  These  main  groups  are,  in  one  series 
of  headless  mollusks,  Acephala  or  Lipocephala,  the  single 
class  variously  called  Conchifera , Lamellibranchiata,  Etato- 
branchia,  Pelecypoda,  Cormopoda,  and  by  other  names  of 
bivalves;  and,  in  another  series,  Cephalophora,  Odonto- 
phora,  or  Glossophora,  the  four  classes  Gasteropoda,  Scapho- 
poda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda.  But  from  among  the 
gastropods  are  to  be  taken  the  chitons  (together  with 
Neomenia  and  Chcetodermd),  unless  Gasteropoda  is  used  in 
a very  broad  sense ; and  some  authors  also  dissociate  the 
heteropods  as  a class.  See  further  under  the  above  tech- 
nical names. 

molluscan  (mo-lus'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  mol- 
luscus, soft  (NL.  molluscum,  a mollusk),  + -an.] 
I.  a.  Soft-bodied;  pertaining  to  the  Mollusca 
in  any  sense,  or  having  their  characters;  mol- 
luscoid;  malacozoic:  as,  a molluscan  type. 

II.  n.  A mollusk;  a shell-fish;  any  member  of 
the  Mollusca,  Molluscoidea,  or  Malacozoa. 
molluscoid  (mo-lus'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  mol- 
luscum, mollusk,  + Gr.  rlCor,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Like 
a mollusk;  molluscan  or  molluscous. — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, as  much  like  a mollusk  as  a brachiopod 
or  a moss-animal  is ; pertaining  to  the  Mollus- 
coidea, or  having  their  characters. 

n . n.  An  animal  of  the  group  Molluscoidea 
in  any  sense. 

Molluscoida  (mol-us-koi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
molluscoid .]  Same  as  Molluscoidea. 
molluscoidal  (mol-us-koi'dal),  a.  [<  molluscoid 
+ -aZ.]  Same  as  molluscoid. 
molluscoidan  (mol-us-koi'dan),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  molluscoid. 

Molluscoidea  (mol-us-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Mollusca  + -oidea.]  A subkingdom  or  branch 
of  the  animal  kingdom  related  to  the  Mollusca 
proper,  constituted  by  Henri  Milne-Edwards 
in  1844  for  certain  animals  which  had  before 
been  included  in  Mollusca.  (a)  At  first  embracing 
the  classes  of  brachiopods,  polyzoans  or  bryozoans,  and 
tunicates  or  ascidians.  (6)  Restricted  to  the  tunicates  and 
polyzoans.  (c)  Restricted  to  the  brachiopods  and  polyzo- 
ans. (d)  Further  restricted  to  the  brachiopods  alone. 

rnolluscoidean  (mol-us-koi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Same  as  molluscoid,  2. 

II.  n.  Same  as  molluscoid . 

Molluscoides  (mol-us-koi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mollusca  + -i oides .]  The  original  form  of  the 
word  Molluscoida  or  Molluscoidea . H.  Milne - 
Edwards , 1844. 

molluscous  (mo-lus'kus),  a.  [<  mollusk  + - ous .] 
Same  as  molluscan:  as,  molluscous  softness  or 
flabbiness. 

A molluscous  man,  too  suddenly  ejected  from  his  long- 
accustomed  groove,  where,  like  a toad  imbedded  in  the 
rock,  he  had  made  his  niche  exactly  fitting  to  his  own 
shape,  presents  a wretched  picture  of  helplessness  and 
shiftiness.  Saturday  Rev. 

molluscum  (mo-lus'kum),  n . [NL.,  neut.  of  L. 
molluscus , soft : see  mollusk .]  In  pathol.,  a term 
applied  to  certain  soft  cutaneous  tumors  of  slow 
growth  without  constitutional  symptoms.— Mol- 
luscum adenosum.  Same  as  molluscum  epitheliale. — 
Molluscum  albinosum.  Same  as  molluscum  fibrosum. 
—Molluscum  bodies,  peculiar  round  or  oval  bodies, 
sharply  defined  and  of  a fatty  appearance,  seen  under  the 
microscope  among  the  contents  of  the  tubercles  of  mol- 
luscum epitheliale.— Molluscum  contagiosum.  Sam^ 
as  molluscum  epitheliale.—  Molluscum  epitheliale,  an 
epidermic  growth  in  the  form  of  papules  and  tubercles 
from  the  size  of  a pinhead  to  that  of  a pea,  or  rarely  larger, 
palish  and  waxy  in  appearance,  and  containing  molluscum 
bodies.  It  has  been  said  on  questionable  evidence  to  be 
contagious.— Molluscum  fibrosum,  an  affection  of  the 
skin  consisting  of  sessile,  painless,  soft  or  sometimes  firm 
fibromata,  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  an  egg  or  larger. 
— Molluscum  non- contagiosum  or  pendulum.  Same 
as  molluscum  fibrosum. — Molluscum  sebaceum  or  ses- 
sile. Same  as  molluscum  epitheliale. — Molluscum  sim- 
plex. Same  as  molluscum  fibrosum. 

mollnsk,  mollusc  (mol'usk),  n.  [<  F.  mollusque 
= Sp.  molusco  = Pg.  It.  mollusco,  < NL.  mollus- 
cum,  a mollusk  (of.  L.  molluscum,  a fungus 
which  grows  on  the  maple-tree ; mollusca,  a nut 
with  a thin  shell),  neut.  of  L.  molluscus,  soft, 

< mollis,  soft:  see  moll?.]  A soft-bodied  ani- 
mal, usually  with  an  external  shell ; a member 
of  the  Mollusca  in  any  sense.  See  Mollusca. — 
Articulated  mollusks,  a former  name  of  De  Blainville’s 
Malentozoaria,  comprising  the  cirripeds  and  the  chitons, 
uiraaturaUy  associated.  See  Nematopoda,  Polyplaxiphara. 
— Hemal  mollusks,  those  mollusks  (and  supposed  mol- 
luscoids)  whose  intestine  has  a hemal  flexure,  as  the  het- 
eropods, many  gastropods,  etc.—  Neural  mollusks,  those 
mollusks  and  mollnscoids  whose  intestine  has  a neural  flex- 
ure. They  are  the  cephalopoda,  pteropods,  puhnonates,  and 
lamellibrauchs,  together  with  brachiopods  and  polyzoans. 

molluskigerous  (mol-us-kij'e-rus),  a.  [Prop. 

* molluscigerous ; < NL.  molluscum,  a mollusk, 
+ L.  gerere,  carry : see  -ger,  -gerous.]  Having  or 
bearing  mollusks : specifically  applied  by  Hux- 
ley to  the  elongated  tubular  sacs  occasionally 
found  attached  by  one  end  to  an  intestinal  ves- 
sel of  an  echinoderm,  Synapta  digitata,  and  con- 
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taining  the  ova  or  embryos  of  the  molluscan 
parasite  Entoconcha  mirabilis. 
moll-washer  (mol'wosh/,er), ».  The  washer  or 
wagtail,  a bird.  Also  called  molly  wash-dish, 
etc.  [Local,  Eng.] 

moll-wire  (mol ' wir),  n.  A pickpocket  who 
robs  women  only.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

Molly1  (mol'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  Moll,  or  var.  of  the 
orig.  Mary : see  Moll1.']  1.  A familiar  form  of 
the  feminine  name  Mary. — 2.  [ l . c.;  pi.  mollies 
(-iz).]  The  wagtail,  a bird : as,  the  yellow  molly 
(the  yellow  wagtail) ; the  molly  wash-dish  (the 
pied  wagtail).  [Local,  Eng.] 
molly2  (mol'i),  ».;  pi.  mollies  (-iz).  [Abbr.  of 
mollymawk,  mallemuck.']  The  mallemuck  or 
fulmar,  Fulmarus  glacialis.  See  fulmar'2. 
molly3  (mol'i),  n. ; pi.  mollies  (-iz).  [Hind. 
mail.]  In  India,  a gardener  or  one  of  the  caste 
of  gardeners.  Also  tnallee. 

Our  garden  is  nearly  washed  away,  and  our  molly,  or 
gardener,  does  not  present  us  with  our  morning  bouquet 
W.  U.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  121. 

mollycoddle  (mol'i-kod-1),  n.  [Also  mollcoddle; 

< Molly!,  Moll 1,  + coddle2.]  One  who  lacks  reso- 
lution, energy,  or  hardihood;  an  effeminate 
man:  used  in  derision  or  contempt. 

He  [Fielding)  couldn’t  do  otherwise  than  laugh  at  the 
puny  cockney  bookseller,  pouring  out  endless  volumes  of 
sentimental  twaddle,  and  hold  him  up  to  scorn  as  a moll- 
coddle and  a milksop. 

Thackeray,  English  Humorists,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and 

(Fielding. 

molly  cottontail.  See  cottontail. 

Molly  Maguire  (mol'i  ma-gwir').  [A  name  as- 
sumed (from  Molly,  a familiar  form  of  the  femi- 
nine name  Mary,  and  Maguire,  a common  Irish 
surname)  by  the  members  of  the  organization 
(def.  1),  in  allusion  to  the  woman’s  dress  they 
wore  as  a disguise.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  name  referred  orig.  to  a particular  person 
named  Molly  Maguire.]  1 . A member  of  a law- 
less secret  association  in  Ireland,  organized 
with  the  object  of  defeating  and  terrorizing 
agents  and  process-servers,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  business  of  evicting  tenants. 

These  Molly  Maguires  were  generally  stout  active  young 
men,  dressed  up  in  women’s  clothes,  with  faces  blackened 
or  otherwise  disguised.  ...  In  this  state  they  used  sud- 
denly to  surprise  the  unfortunate  grippers,  keepers,  or 
process-servers,  and  either  duck  them  in  bog-holes  or 
beat  them  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  so  that  the 
Molly  Maguires  became  the  terror  of  all  our  officials. 

W.  S.  Trench,  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  vi. 
Hence — 2.  A member  of  a secret  organization 
in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  noto- 
rious for  the  commission  of  various  crimes, 
including  murderous  attacks  upon  the  owners, 
officers,  or  agents  of  mines,  until  their  sup- 
pression by  the  execution  of  several  of  their 
leaders,  about  1877. 

mollymawk  (mol'i-mak),  n.  A variant  of 

mallemuck. 

molly-pufft  (mol'i-puf),  n.  A gambling  decoy. 

Thou  molly-puff!  were  it  not  justice  to  kick  thy  guts 
out!  Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  3. 

Moloch  (mo'lok),  n.  [Also  sometimes  Molech; 

< LL.  Moloch,  < Gr.  M o%6x,  M olfax,  < Heb.  molekh 
(usually  with  the  article)  (also  Milkom,  Malkam, 
> Gr.  M.e'Xxop,  E.  Milcom) ; cf . melekh  (—  Ar. 
melik,  king,  < rndlakh,  reign,  part,  molekh,  reign- 
ing).] 1.  The  chief  god  of  the  Phenicians,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites,  whose  worship  consisted  chiefly 
of  human  sacrifices,  ordeals  by  fire,  mutilation, 
etc. : also  identified  with  the  god  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians called  by  classical  writers  Kronos  or 
Saturn.  Hence  the  word  has  now  become  a designation 
of  any  baneful  influence  to  which  everything  is  sacrificed. 

And  they  built  the  high  places  of  Baal,  ...  to  cause 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  Are 
unto  Molech;  which  I commanded  them  not. 

Jer.  xxxii.  35. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear’d  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  392. 

It  was  a very  Moloch  of  a baby,  on  whose  insatiate  altar 
the  whole  existence  of  this  particular  young  brother  was 
offered  up  a daily  sacrifice.  Dickens,  The  Haunted  Man,  ii. 

2.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  Molochince. 
There  is  but  one  species,  M.  hnrridus  of  Australia,  one  of 
the  most  repulsive,  though  in  reality  one  of  the  most  harm- 
less, of  reptiles,  the  horns  on  the  head  and  the  numerous 
spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a formidable  aspect. 

3.  [1.  c.]  A lizard  of  this  genus:  as,  the  spiny 
moloch. 

Molochinse  (mol-o-ki'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Moloch 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  agamoid  lizards  hav- 
ing a depressed  body,  a very  small  mouth,  and 
the  upper  teeth  directed  horizontally  inward. 
The  body  is  beset  with  large  spines,  especially  on  the 
head,  giving  an  ugly  and  formidable  appearance  to  an 
entirely  harmless  creature. 
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molochine  (mol'o-kin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Molochince. 

II.  n.  A moloch. 

Molochize  (md'lok-!z),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Mo- 
lochized,  ppr.  Molochizing.  [<  Moloch  + -ize.] 
To  sacrifice  or  immolate  as  to  Moloch.  [Rare.] 

I think  that  they  would  Molochize  them  [their  babies]  too, 
To  have  the  heavens  clear.  Tennyson,  Harold,  i.  1 . 

moloid  (mol'oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Moloidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Molidce. 
Moloidea  (mo-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mola  + 
-oidea.]  In  Gill’s  ichthyological  system,  a 
superfamily  of  gymnodont  plectognath  fishes, 
founded  upon  the  single  family  Molidce.  The 
moloids  are  without  pelvis  or  ribs ; they  have  the  body 
truncated  behind,  the  caudal  region  aborted,  and  the  jaws 
without  median  sutures.  See  Molidce. 

Molokan  (mol-o-kan'),  ; pi.  Molokani  (-e). 
[Russ,  molokanu,  < moloko,  milk : see  milk.]  A 
member  of  a Russian  sect  living  chiefly  in  south- 
eastern Russia.  They  condemn  image-worship,  fast- 
ing, and  episcopacy,  and  accept  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct.  They  hold  their  religious  services 
in  private  houses,  and  have  a simple  church  organization. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  their  reputed  practice  of  drink- 
ing milk  on  fast-days  — a departure  from  the  custom  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Also  written  Malakan. 

The  Molokani  are  Russian  sectarians  — closely  resem- 
bling Scotch  Presbyterians.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  157. 

molompi  (mo-lom'pi),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
African  rosewood.  See  rosewood. 
molopes  (mo-lo'pez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yulenji 
(pofajir-),  the  mark  of  a stripe,  a weal.]  In 
pathol. , same  as  vibices. 

molosse  (mo-los'),  n.  [<  P.  molosse  = Sp.  mo- 
loso,  < L.  molossus,  a foot  so  called:  see  molos- 
sus.] Same  as  molossus,  1. 
molossi,  n.  Plural  of  molossus,  1. 

Molossian  (mo-los'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Mo- 
lossia,  < Gr.  M o?ioacta,  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
lossi, < M oAoacdc,  Molossian,  pi.  M ohooooi,  L. 
Molossi,  the  Molossians.]  I.  a.  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  Molossians,  or  Molossi,  a tribe 
of  ancient  Epirus,  in  northern  Greece. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  Molossian  tribe. — 2. 
[Z.  c.]  One  of  the  Molossidce. 
molossic  (mo-los'ik),  a.  [<  Molossus  + -ic.  ] 
In  pros.,  being  or  pertaining  to  a molossus. 
Molossidse  (mo-los'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Molossus 
+ -idee.]  The’  Molossince  regarded  as  a family 
composed  of  the  genera  Molossus,  Nyctiuomus, 
and  Chiromeles;  the  bulldog  bats,  ormastiff  bats. 
Molossinae  (mol-o-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Molos- 
sus + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  bats  of  the  family 
Emballonuridi e;  the  molossoid  or  bulldog  bats: 
so  called  from  the  physiognomy,  a peculiar  ex- 
pression being  conferred  by  the  thick  pendulous 
chops,  like  a bulldog’s.  They  have  large  feet,  with 
the  first  toe,  or  first  and  also  the  fifth,  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  the  feet  free  from  the  wing-membranes,  which 
fold  under  the  forearm,  a retractile  interf  emoral  membrane 
sheathing  and  sliding  along  the  tail,  and  a single  pair  of 
large  upper  incisors.  In  all  the  genera,  excepting  Mysta- 
cina,  the  long  tail  is  produced  far  beyond  the  interfeinoral 
membrane.  Leading  generaare Molossus,  Chiromeles,  and 
Mystacina. 

molossine  (mo-los'in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Molossus 
+ -ine1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Molossince, 
or  having  their  characters ; molossoid. 

II.  t?..  A bulldog  bat;  a molossoid. 
molossoid  (mo-los'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Molossus 
+ -oid.  J I.  a.  Molossine,  in  a wide  sense;  per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  Molossince. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Molossince;  a molos- 
soid bat. 

Molossus  (mo-los'us),  n.  [In  def.  1,  L.  molos- 
sus, a metrical  foot,  < Gr.  po\oaa6q,  a metrical 
foot  of  three  long  syllables,  < M oloccdg,  Molos- 
sian. In  def.  2,  NL.,  < L.  Molossus,  a Molossian 
hound,  < Gr.  MoAouco?,  Molossian:  see  Molos- 
sian.] 1.  [Z.  c. ; pi.  molossi  (-1).]  In  classical 
pros.,  a foot  of  three  long  syllables.— 2.  In 
mammal.,  the  typical  and  leading  genus  of  Mo- 
lossince. There  are  numerous  species,  inhabiting  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  America,  as  M.  glaucinus,  M.  obscurus, 
etc.  These  bulldog  bats  have  the  tail  long  and  exserted, 
thick  pendulous  lips,  prominent  nostrils,  large  rounded 
ears,  the  incisors  one  above  and  one  or  two  below  on  each 
side,  and  the  premolars  two  below  and  one  or  two  above 
on  each  side. 

3.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  mollusks.  Montfort, 
1808. 

Molothrus  (mol'o-thrus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  said  by  the  namer  to  come  from  Gr. 

“ *p6lo6pog,  qui  non  vocatus  alienas  aides  in- 
trat,”  an  unhidden  guest,  appar.  an  error  for 
Molobrus  (as  given  by  J.Cabanis),  < Gr.  pohof3p6c, 
a greedy  fellow.]  A genus  of  American  oscine 
passerine  birds  of  the  family  Icteridce  and  sub- 
family Agelceince,  parasitic  in  habit;  the  cow- 


2f.  The  molting  season. 

Also  in  sothe  the  seson  was  paste 
ffor  hertis  y-heedid  so  hy  and  so  noble 
To  make  ony  myrthe  ffor  mowtynge  that  nyghed. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  12. 
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birds,  cowpen-birds,  or  cow-huntings.  There  are 
several  species,  of  North  and  South  America,  all  of  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests,  so  far  as  is  known, 
like  the  Old  World  cuckoos.  M.  aler  or  pecoris  abounds  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  M.  emeus,  a large  hand- 
some species,  inhabiting  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  the  bronzed  ..  , rT+  / t 

or  red-eyed  cow-bird.  The  genus  is  also  called  Hypobletis.  molto  (mol  to),  adv,  [It.,  very  much,  \ 1j.  mul- 
See  cut  under  cow-bird.  tus,  much:  see  multitude.]  In  music,  very; 

molrooken  (mol'ruk-en),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  much:  as,  allegro  molto,  very  fast. 

The  great  crested  grebe,  Podiceps  cristatus.  C.  Molucca  balm.  See  Moluccella. 

Swainson.  [Lough  Neagh,  Ireland.]  Molucca  bean,  deer,  etc.  See  bean,  etc. 

rnolsht,  a-  See  mulsh.  Moluccella  (mol-uk-sel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 

molt1!.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  melt1.  Chaucer.  1737),  named  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  of 
molt2,  moult1  (molt),  v.  [With  unorig.  I,  < ME. 
mouten,  mowten  = I).  muiten  ---  MLG.  LG.  mit- 
ten = OHG.  muzon,  MHG.  muzen,  change,  G. 
mausen,  change  the  feathers  or  skin,  molt,  < 

L.  mutare,  change : see  mate2  and  mew3,  dou- 
blets of  molt3.]  I.  trans.  To  shed  or  east,  as 
feathers,  hair,  or  skin;  slough  off:  often  used 
figuratively. 

So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery,  and 
your  secrecy  to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  306. 

Mute  the  skylark  and  forlorn, 


moment 

molybdena,  or  molybdenum,  as  it  is  now  more  generaUy 
called,  was  isolated  from  its  combinations.  The  ores  of 
molybdenum  are  somewhat  widely  diffused,  but  rarely 
occur  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  principal  molyb- 
deniferous  minerals  are  molybdenite  and  wulf  enite.  There 
is  also  a molybdic  ocher  (the  trioxid)  and  a calcium  mo- 
lybdate (powellite) ; various  ores  of  iron  also  contain  traces 
of  this  metal. 

molybdic  (mo-lib'dik),  a.  [=F.  molybdique ; as 
molybd(enuni)  + - ic .]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained 

from  molybdenum Molybdic  acid,  H2M0O4,  an 

acid  of  molybdenum,  which  may  be  obtained  in  yellow 
crystalline  crusts.  Its  salts  are  called  molybdates.— Mo- 
lybdic ocher,  native  molybdic  oxid. 
which  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  a native.]  molybdin  (mo-lib'din),  n.  [<  molybdenum)  + 
A genus  of  labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Stacliy-  . in 2.]  Molybdic  ocher. 

dece  and  the  subtribe  Lamiece.  it  is  characterized  molybdite  (mo-lib'dit),  n.  [<  molybd{enum)  + 
by  the  posterior  lip  of  the  corolla  being  usually  concave  _j£e2  I Molybdic  ocher. 

and  covered  with  long  soft  hairs,  by  the  calyx  being  larger  rT,niT7'-hArl„riii,.  lih-dn-kol  'ikl  n rf  Gr  tiAlvR- 
at  the  apex,  with  an  oblique  limb  having  from  five  to  thir-  moiy  DdOCOUC  ( mo-11  o-ao-koi  IK),  n.  ur./iOAi) p 
teen  unequal  spiny  teeth,  and  by  having  the  anther-cells  cog,  lead,  + Komtuy,  colic:  see  colic.]  Lead-colic, 
extremely  divergent.  They  are  very  smooth  annual  herbs,  molybdomenite  (mo-lib-do-me'nit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
with  petiolate  leaves  and  axillary  whorls  of  small  flowers.  u6Xv8Sog,  lead,  + u thvti,  moon,  + -ite3  (cf.  sele- 
There  are  but  2 species,  both  native  in  the  eastern  Medi-  r.  7 ■ 7 - - 7 

terranean  region.  M.  Icevis,  an  old  garden -flower  from  Asia, 
once  supposed  to  come  from  the  Moluccas,  is  called  Moluc- 
ca halm;  and  also  shell-flower,  from  its  large  cup-shaped 
calyx,  which  has  the  small  corolla  at  the  bottom. 


nite) .]  A rare  lead  selenite,  occurring  in  thin 
transparent  scales  of  a white  or  greenish  color, 
found  with  other  selenium  minerals  at  Cacheu- 

When  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes.  Coleridge.  Molva  (mol'va),  n.  [NL.  (Nilsson, 1832), a name  molybdoparesis  (modfb-dS-par'e-sis), ».  [NL., 
I moult  our  names  in  the  natural  course  of  life.  of  this  fish.]  A genus  of  gadoid  fishes,  related  ✓ /£.  ..rfl .pxnr  lpoA  j_  7r/,'nFnir  -nalsv  1 T^pad- 
Stnut.hpii.  Thf*  Doctor,  lxxx.  (Davies.)  J ' Yr*  Aeaa>  ^ napEGig,  paisy. j nedu 


We  all 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  lxxx.  {Davies.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  cast  or  shed  feathers, 
hair,  skin,  or  the  like ; undergo  or  accomplish 
a molt ; exuviate ; mew.  See  the  noun. 

Long  as  the  bird  may  live,  and  often  as  it  may  moult,  the 

original  style  of  markings  never  gives  way  to  any  other.  

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  3.  moly1  (mo'li),  a. 
2.  To  he  about  to  be  cast  off  or  shed,  as  plu- 
mage. 

Our  hero  gave  him  such  a sudden  fist  in  the  mouth  as 
dashed  in  two  of  his  teeth  that  then  happened  to  be 
moulting.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  104.  {Davies.) 

molt2,  moult1  (molt),  n.  [<  molt'2, moult1,  v.]  1.  12  , 

Tbe  act  or  process  of  shedding  or  casting  any  vIlL  -T  , 
tegumentary,  euticular,  or  exoskeletal  struc-  10us  oem.j  i.  . 
tures  or  appendages,  as  feathers,  hair,  skin, 
nails,  horns,  hoofs,  claws,  or  shell;  eedysis; 
exuviation.  The  surface  of  the  body  of  most  animals, 
outside  of  the  parts  which  are  vascular  or  supplied  with 
blood,  is  worn  away  hy  friction,  attrition,  or  other  mechan- 
ical means.  This  process  may  be  slight  and  gradual  or 
continuous,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  where  it  results  in  scarf- 
skin  and  dandruff;  or  it  may  be  periodical  and  very  ex- 
tensive, affecting  the  whole  cuticle  or  its  appendages. 

Mammals  shed  their  hair  usually  once  a year.  Birds  molt 
their  feathers  usually  at  least  once,  often  twice,  sometimes 
thrice  a year,  the  last  two  cases  constituting  the  double  and 
the  triple  molt.  Both  these  classes  of  animals,  in  some  cases, 
molt  euticular  substances  in  mass.  Thus,  the  American 
antelope  sheds  the  sheath  of  the  horn ; lemmings  and 
ptarmigans  drop  their  claws ; some  birds  of  the  auk  family 
shed  the  horny  parts  of  the  beak ; snakes  cast  their  cuti- 


to  the  burbots  and  cusks,  having  the  mouth  _aj  * ' 
terminal,  anal  fin  entire,  and  canine  teeth  on  molybdosis  (mol-ib-do'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yd- 

the  vomer  and  mandible.  M mnlra  is  the  - \ T , • ' ’ • L 


the  vomer  and  mandible.  M.  molva  is  the 
common  ling  of  North  Atlantic  waters.  See 
cut  under  ling. 

molwartt,  n.  See  moldwarp.  molysite  (mol'i-sit) 

T-i-  ■ , - ..  [Also  moley  ; < mole2  + -y1.]  mc_%aT,  Gf  udXmmc. 

Like  a mole  or  its  habits.  [Rare.] 

He  . . . did  . . . infinite  service  in  discouraging 


Av/3dof,  lead.]  Lead-poisoning, 
molyne  (mo-li-na'),  a.  [See  moline .]  In  her., 
same  as  moline  when  applied  to  a cross. 

~,,n.  [Said  to  be  < Gr. 

mg,  var.  of  yAlwotg,  a staining,  defilement,  < yo- 
Mveiv,  stain,  also  half-cook,  + -ite2.]  A chlorid 
, , , „ . . . , ,,  of  iron  occurring  as  a thin  yellow  or  red  incrus- 

the  moley,  creeping  style,  which  at  that  time  infected  all  , H i 7 Vesuvius 

the  ranks  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  tation  on  lava  at  V esuvius. 

Goldsmith,  Encouragers  and  Discouragers  of  English  momt,  W.,  and  V.  bee  mum  . 

[Literature,  ii.  momblementt,  n.  See  mumblement. 

[<  L.  moly,  < Gr.  yahv,  a f abu-  mome1  (mom),  ».  [<  OP.  movie,  a mask:  see 

] 1.  A fabulous  herb  of  magic  pow-  mum 2.]  A buffoon;  a fool;  a.  blockhead;  a 


cle  whole,  even  to  the  layer  over  the  eyeball;  crusta-  , jWQ_rTr,_1-ri0  a rhnmnmudu 
ceans  slough  the  whole  shell ; and  numberless  other  in-  * the  dwarf  moly  is  A Lliamcemoly, 
vertebrates  have  a proper  molt  of  similar  or  analogous  IllOlybdclt©  (mo -lib  dat),  n.  \\lUOlybd{lc) 


er,  represented  as  having  a black  root  and  the 
flower  milk-white,  said  by  Homer  to  have  been 
given  by  Hermes  to  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  to  coun- 
teract the  spells  of  Circe. 

And  yet  more  med’cinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  C30. 

But  as  ye  hearb  moly  hath  a floure  as  white  as  snow, 
and  a roote  as  blacke  as  incke,  so  age  hath  a white  head, 
showing  pietie,  but  a black  hart,  swelling  with  mischiefe. 
Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England  (Arber’s  Reprints,  IV.  231). 

Homer  is  of  opinion  That  the  principall  and  soveraigne 
hearb  of  all  others  is  moly;  so  called  (as  he  thinketh)  by 
the  Gods  themselves.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  4. 

2.  Wild  garlic,  Allium  Moly.  The  moly  of  Dios- 
corides  is  said  to  have  been  Allium  subliirsutum  ; 


ninny;  a dull  person;  a stupid  fellow. 

I dare  be  bold  awhile  to  play  the  mome, 

Out  of  my  sacke  some  other  faults  to  lease. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  466.  {Nares.) 

Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 

Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  hatch  : 
. . . Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  32. 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  blowes  come  home, 

A stout  tongu’d  lawyer ’s  but  a mome. 

Brome’s  Songs  (1661),  p.  105.  {Halliwell. ) 
Parnassus  is  not  dome 
By  every  such  mome. 

Drayton,  Skeltoniad,  p.  1373.  {Nares.) 
Away  with  this  foolish  mome  ! 

Flodden  Field  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  73). 

mome2  (mom),  a.  [Cf.  mum1.']  Soft;  smooth. 
Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 


character. 

2.  The  period  or  time  of  molting, 
moltablet  (moUta-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  for  meltable.] 
That  can  be  melted ; fusible, 
moltef.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  melt1. 
C h aucer. 

molten1  (niol'tn),^.  a.  [Pp.  of  melt1.]  1.  Melt- 
ed; in  a state  of  fusion  or  solution : as,  molten 
gold. 

Love’s  mystick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  wounded  stone  or  molten  gold  express.  Prior. 


-ate1.]  A compound  of  molybdic  acid  with  a moment,  n.  _ [ME.  mome  = MI),  moeme,  D.  moei 


base.— Molybdate  of  lead,  yellow  lead  ore;  the  min- 
eral wulfenite.  See  wvlfenite. 
molybdena  (mol-ib-de'na),  n.  [=  F.  molybdene 
= Sp.  It.  molibdena  = Pg.’  molybdene,  molybdena, 
< L.  molybdeena,  < Gr.  yoMfldaiva,  galena  or  lith- 


= MLG.  mome  = OHG.  muoma,  MHG.  muome, 
G.  muhme,  aunt,  cousin ; cf.  Icel.  mona,  mother; 
prob.  orig.  ‘mother’s  sister,’  and  related  to  AS. 
modor,  E.  mother:  see  mother1.]  An  aunt.  No- 
minate MS.  ( Halliwell .) 


arge,  < yAlvfido g,  lead,  = L. plumhnm,  lead:  see  momelet,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  mumble, 
plumb.]  Molybdenum,  or  its  native  sulphid.  moment  (mo'ment),  n.  [<  P.  moment  = Sp. 
molybdeniferous  (molGb-de-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  *Pg.  It.  momento,  a moment,  < L.  momentum, 


L.  " molybdeena  (see  molybdena)  + ferre  = E. 
bear1.]  Containing  molybdenum. 


Solid  iron  floats  upon  molten  iron  exactly  as  ice  floats  molybdenite  (mol-ib-de'nlt).  n.  [<  molybdena 
upon  water.  Tyndall,  I orms  oi  u ater,  p.  124.  + _^e2.]  Sulphid  of  molybdenum,  occurring  in 


A prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone, 

And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousness. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 


2.  Made  or  produced  by  means  of  melting. 

And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  fmnl-Vh-rlfi'Tm^ 

with  a graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a maltm  calf.  moly  bdenOUS  (mol  ID  ae  nus; 

Ex.  xxxii.  4.  num  + -ous.  J Fertammg  to  o 

3f.  Liquid. 


Sum  hem  kepe 
Three  nyght  in  molton  dounge. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

molten2t,  moultent  (mol'tn),  p.  a.  [Irreg.  for 
molted,  pp.  of  molt 2,  v.]  Having  molted;  being 
in  tbe  state  of  molting. 

A clip-wing’d  Griffin,  and  a moulten  Rauen. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.  (fol.  1623),  iii.  1.  152. 

moltenly  (mortn-li),  adv . Like  what  is  in  a 
melted  state ; liquidly. 

A living  language  . . . moltenly  ductile  to  new  shapes 
of  sharp  and  clear  relief  in  the  moulds  of  new  thought. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  155. 

molting,  moulting  (mol 'ting),  n.  [With  un- 
orig. I,  as  in ‘®ioit2,  moult1,  v.,  < ME.  mouting, 
mowtynge;  verbal  n.  of  molt3,  moult1,  r.]  X. 
Tbe  act  or  process  of  molting;  molt. 

0 hath  my  leaden  soul  the  art  t’  improve 
Her  wasted  talent,  and,  unrais’d,  aspire 
In  this  sad  moulting  time  of  her  desire? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  4. 


foliated  masses  or  in  scales,  less  often  in  hex- 
agonal crystals,  of  a lead-gray  color  and  metallic 
luster.  It  is  very  soft,  and,  like  graphite,  which 
it  closely  resembles,  leaves  a trace  on  paper. 

a.  [<  molybde- 
or  obtained  from 

^.molybdenum. 

molybdenum  (mol-ib-de'num),  n.  [<  NL.  molyb- 
denum, a later  form  for  L.  molybdeena:  see  molyb- 
dena.] Chemical  symbol,  Mo ; atomic  weight, 
96.  A metal  of  a silver-white  color,  but  harder 
than  silver,  which  fuses  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all,  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a wind-fur- 
nace. Its  specific  gravity  is  9.01.  It  is  chemically  re- 
lated to  chromium,  tungsten,  and  uranium,  and,  like  those 
metals,  forms  trioxid*  which  are  acid-forming  and  yield 
very  characteristic  salts.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  oxids  and  corresponding  chlorids  which  it  forms ; but 
it  is  the  least  important  economically  of  the  group  to 
which  itbelongs.  The  most  abundant  ore  of  molybdenum 
is  the  sulphuret  (molybdenite),  and  the  strong  external 
resemblance  of  this  mineral  to  graphite  (Latin  plumbago) 
led  to  the  confusion  of  molybdena  with  that  substance; 
moreover,  external  resemblance  and  certain  chemical  pe- 
culiarities caused  still  further  difficulties  of  nomencla- 
ture, in  which  manganese,  antimony,  and  even  magnesia 
were  involved.  Thus,  the  peroxid  of  manganese  was 
called  by  Linnseus  nwlybdamum  magnesii.  These  per- 
plexities were  not  cleared  up  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  ; but  finally,  as  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  Scheele,  Bergman,  and  Hjelm  (1778  - 90),  the  metal 


balance,  balancing,  alteration,  a particle  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scales,  hence  a particle,  point, 
point  of  time,  short  time,  moment,  a cause, 
circumstance,  matter,  weight,  influence ; contr. 
of  *mov(i)mentum,  < movere,  move : see  move,  v. 
Cf.  movement.]  1.  A space  of  time  incalcula- 
bly or  indefinitely  small,  (a)  Time  too  brief  for 
reckoning;  an  instant;  as,  I have  but  a moment  to  spare; 
wait  a moment. 

We  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  1 Cor.  xv.  52. 

Do  not  delay ; the  golden  moments  fly ! 

Longfellow,  Masque  of  Pandora,  viL 
(6)  Precise  point  of  time ; exact  or  very  instant,  as  of  a 
motion,  action,  or  occurrence : as,  at  that  moment  he  ex- 
pired. 

A prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown’d, 

Inherits  every  virtue  sound. 

Swift,  On  Poetry,  L 90. 

Every  moment  dies  a man, 

Every  moment  one  is  born. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 
(c)  A brief  interval ; the  passing  time : in  the  phrase  for 
a or  the  moment : as,  for  a moment  he  was  at  a loss. 

The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever ; but  a ly- 
ing tongue  is  but  for  a moment.  Prov.  xiL  19. 

The  **  Daily  News  ” expresses  the  general  sense  ...  in 
recognizing  defeat  as  decisive  for  the  moment. 

New  York  Tribune,  July  15, 1886. 

2.  The  present  time ; especially,  with  the  def- 
inite article,  the  precise  instant  of  opportunity. 

The  moment  should  be  improved;  if  suffered  to  pass 
away,  it  may  never  return. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  21. 


moment 

3.  Momentum ; impetus ; moving  cause ; im- 
pelling force  or  occasion. 

Each  on  himself  relied, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  239. 

4.  Notable  purport;  weight  or  value;  impor- 
tance; consequence:  as,  his  opinions  are  of 
little  moment  to  us. 

Being  for  many  respects  of  greater  moment,  to  haue 
them  [princes]  good  and  vertuous  then  any  inferior  sort 
of  men.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  28. 

Captall  criminals,  or  matters  of  moment,  before  the 
Chan  himself e,  or  Priuie  Coun sells,  of  whom  they  are  al- 
wayes  heard,  and  speedily  discharged. 

Capt.  John  Smith , True  Travels,  I.  36. 

5f.  A forcible  or  convincing  plea. 

He  . . . pressed  the  former  arguments,  refuted  the 
cavils,  . . . and  added  . . . many  moments  and  weights  to 
his  discourse.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  77. 

6.  An  essential  or  constituent  element;  an 
important  factor. 

It  is  a complete  mistake  historically  to  assume  that  the 
moment  of  Cartesianism  is  consciousness. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  Ixxix. 

7.  In  math.,  an  increment  or  decrement;  an 
infinitesimal  change  in  a varying  quantity. — 8. 

^ effect;  avail.  The  phrases  in 

which  it  appears  have  exact  meanings,  though  the  pre- 
cise sense  in  which  the  word  itself  is  taken  in  these  phrases 
is  not  always  clear.  -Bending-moment.  Same  as  moment 
of  flexure. — Equation  of  moments.  See  equation.— 
Logical  moments.  See  logical. — Moment-axis  of  a 
couple,  the  line  which  represents  in  direction  the  direc- 
tion of  a couple,  and  by  its  length  the  moment.— Moment 
Of  a couple,  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  length  of  the 
arm.— Moment  of  a force,  (a)  With  regard  to  a point, 
Hi?  Product  of  a force  by  its  distance  from  the  point.  (6) 
With  reference  to  a line  or  axis,  the  product  of  the  com- 
ponent of  the  force  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line 
by  the  distance  of  that  component  from  that  line. — Mo- 
ment of  a magnet,  or  magnetic  moment,  the  product 
of  the  numerical  strength  or  either  pole  of  the  magnet  by 
the  distance  between  the  poles. 

The  total  moment  of  a magnet  is  the  moment  when  it  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 

J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  151. 
Moment  of  deviation  or  distortion.  Same  as  product 
of  inertia  (which  see,  under  inertia).— Moment  of  flex- 
ure* See  flexure. — Moment  of  inertia.  See  inertia.— 
Moment  of  rupture,  the  moment  of  flexure  of  a beam 
calculated  for  a predetermined  or  assumed  breaking  load 
and  leverage,  its  formula  is  M = nfbh'-i,  in  which  b = 
breadth,  h = depth,  n a factor  varying  with  shape  of  cross- 
section,  and  / a factor  depending  oil  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial. Both  factors  n and  f are  determined  and  tabulated 
for  different  materials  from  experimental  data.  — Moment 
Of  stability  of  a body  or  structure  supported  at  a given 
plane  joint,  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  forces  which 
must  be  applied  in  a given  vertical  plane  to  that  body  or 
structure  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  in  order  to  transfer 
the  center  of  resistance  of  the  joint  to  the  limiting  position 
consistent  with  stability.  Ranldne.  —Virtual  moment  of 
a force,  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  point  of  application.  = Syn.  1.  Moment,  Minute,  In- 
stant,  twinkling,  second,  trice,  flash.  A moment  lias  dura- 
tion, an  instant  has  not : as,  wait  a moment ; come  this 
instant.  Practically,  however,  the  two  are  often  the  same 
A minute  is  just  sixty  seconds ; a moment  is  a short  but  less 
definite  period. 

Moments  make  the  year.  Young , Love  of  Fame,  vi.  205. 
There  are  minutes  that  fix  the  fate 
Of  battles  and  of  nations. 

H.  //.  Brownell,  The  Bay-Fight. 

The  duke  does  greet  you,  general, 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance 
Even  on  the  instant.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2!  38. 

moment  (mo'ment),  v.  t.  [<  moment,  n.]  To 
order  or  arrange  to  a moment. 

All  accidents  are  minuted  and  momented  by  Divine 
Providence.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Suffolk,  II.  334.  (Davies.) 

momenta,  n.  Plural  of  momentum. 
momental  (mo'men-tal  or  mo-men'tal),  a.  [< 
OP.  momental,  < tL.  *momentalis  (in  adv.  mo- 
mentaliter),  of  a moment,  < momentum,  moment : 
see  moment. ] If.  Pertaining  to  a moment. — 2f. 
Lasting  but  a moment ; very  brief. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve. 

Breton,  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Ourania  (1606). 

3f.  Momentous.— 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mo- 
mentum— Momental  ellipsoid.  See  ellipsoid. 
momentallyt  (mo'men-tal-i),  adv.  1.  For  a 
moment. 

Air  but  momentally  remaining  in  our  bodies  hath  no 
proportionable  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of  length 
enough  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Prom  moment  to  moment. 

Momentally  the  corporall  spirits  are  dissolved  and  con- 
sumed, as  also,  in  like  manner,  the  humours,  and  solide 
parts.  Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues  (1612).  (Fares.) 

momentanet,  a.  [<  OP.  momentaine,  < LL.  mo- 
mentanens,  of  a moment:  see  momentaneous.] 
Momentaneous ; momentary. 

You  will  remember  how  transitorie  this  present  life  is 
and  howe  short  and  momentane  the  pleasure  of  thisfllthie 
flesh  is.  Stout,  Chronicles,  The  Mercians,  an.  749, 
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momentaneoust  (mo-men-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  F. 

momentanee,  OP.  momentaine  (see  momentane) 
= Sp.  momentdneo  = Pg.  It.  momentaneo,  < LL. 
momentaneus,<,  L.  momentum,  a moment:  s ee  mo- 
ment.] 1.  Lasting  for  a moment ; momentary. 
Johnson. — 2.  Pertaining  to  instants  of  time; 
instantaneous. 

momentaninesst  (mo'men-ta-ni-nes),  n,  [< 
momentany  4-  -mess.]  Somentariness.  Bp. 
Hall,  Character  of  Man. 

momentanyt  (md'men-ta-ni),  a.  [<  LL.  mo- 
mentaneus : see  momentaneous.']  Lasting  for  a 
moment;  momentary. 

Making  it  nwmentany  as  a sound, 

Swift  as  a shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 143. 
Other  momentany  delights  only  supple  the  forehead,  not 
unburthen  and  solace  the  heart.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

momentarily  (mo'men-ta-ri-li),  adv.  1.  So  as 
to  be  momentary;  for  a moment. 

I repeatedly  watched  the  flowers,  and  only  once  saw  a 
humble-bee  momentarily  alight  on  one,  and  then  fly  away. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  84. 
2.  From  moment  to  moment:  as,  he  is  momen- 
tarily expected. 

Wily  endow  the  vegetable  bird  with  wings,  which  nature 
has  made  momentarily  dependent  upon  the  soil? 

Shenstone.  (Latham.) 

momentariness  (mo'men-ta-ri-nes),  m.  The 
state  of  being  momentary, 
momentary  (mo'men-ta-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  momen- 
tarius,  of  a moment,  brief,  < L.  momentum,  a 
moment:  see  moment.]  1.  Lasting  but  a mo- 
ment or  for  a very  short  time ; of  short  dura- 
tion : as,  a momentary  pang. 

Jove’s  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O’  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sightoutrunning  were  not. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  202. 

With  wings  more  momentary-awiit  than  thought. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 14. 
Upon  serious  consideration  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  this  momentary  life,  ...  I ...  do  make  and  declare 
. . . my  last  will  and  testament. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  436. 
His  griefs  are  momentary  and  his  joys  immortal. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  75. 

2.  Short-lived;  likely  to  die  soon  or  at  any 
moment.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Men  are  the  subjects  of  fortune,  and  therefore  momen- 
tarie.  Greene,  Penelope’s  Web  (1587). 

Only  give  it  [this  paper)  leave  to  tell  you  that  that  lord 
whom  perchance  the  king  may  be  pleased  to  hear  in  it  is 
an  old  and  momentary  man.  Donne,  Letters,  exxix. 

That  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a something  to  himself. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

3.  Occurring  every  moment:  as,  momentary  in- 
terruptions. 

The  due  clock  swinging  slow  with  sweepy  sway, 
Measuring  time’s  flight  with  momentary  sound. 

Warton,  Inscriptions, 
momently  (mo'ment-li),  adv.  From  moment 
to  moment;  every" moment. 

Of  tuneful  Caves  and  playful  Waterfalls— 

Of  Mountains  varying  momently  their  crests— 

Proud  be  this  Land  ! 

Wordsworth,  Glen  of  Loch  Etive. 
Momently  the  mortar’s  iron  throat 
Eoared  from  the  trenches. 

Whittier,  Dream  of  Pio  Nono. 

momentous  (mo-men’tus),  a.  f \ LL.  momen- 
tosus,  of  a moment,  ( L.  momentum,  a moment: 
see  moment.]  Of  moment  or  consequence ; of 
surpassing  importance ; critical. 

We  ought  constantly  to  hear  in  our  mind  this  momen - 
tons  truth,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Deity  time  is  nothing, 
that  he  has  eternity  to  act  in.  Paley , Sermons,  xxii. 

The  emigration  of  the  fathers  of  these  twelve  common- 
wealths  . . . was  the  most  momentous  event  of  the  sev- 
enteenth  century.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  45a 

=Syn.  Grave,  serious. 

momentously  (mo-men'tus-li),  adv.  To  a mo- 
mentous degree ; with  important  effect  or  in- 
fluence : as,  this  engagement  bore  momentously 
on  the  course  of  the  war. 
momentousness  (mo-men'tus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  momentous  or  of  grave 
importance. 

These  and  many  other  difficulties  beset  Dr.  M In  the 

course  of  his  study;  nor  is  he  unaware  of  their  variety 
^or  momentousness.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  225. 

momentum  (mo -men 'turn),  n. ; pi.  momenta 
(-ta).  [<  L.  momentum,  balance,  alteration, 

cause,  etc.,  orig.  ‘a  movement’:  see  moment.] 
1.  In  mech.,  the  product  of  the  mass  and  velo- 
city of  a body ; the  quantity  of  motion  of  a body. 
In  all  relations  between  bodies,  such  as  impacts,  the  al- 
gebraic  sum  of  the  momenta  is  preserved  constant.  See 
energy. 


Momotus 

When  the  velocity  is  the  same,  . . . the  momentum , or 
moving  force,  of  bodies  is  directly  proportional  to  their 
mass  or  quantity  of  matter.  . . . When  the  momenta  of 
two  bodies  are  equal,  their  velocities  will  be  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  their  quantities  of  matter. 

Lardner,  Handbook  of  Nat.  Philos.,  §§  195, 199. 

The  rate  of  mass  displacement  is  momentum , just  as  the 
rate  of  displacement  is  velocity. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  Ixvii. 

2.  An  impulse;  an  impelling  force;  impetus. 

This  preponderating  weight  . . . compleated  that  mo- 
mentum of  ignorance,  rashness,  presumption,  and  lust  of 
plunder  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  resist. 

Burke,  Itev.  in  France. 

He  never  asks  whether  the  political  momentum  set  up 
by  his  measure,  in  some  cases  decreasing  but  in  other 
cases  greatly  increasing,  will  or  will  not  have  the  same 
general  direction  with  other  like  momenta. 

U.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  26. 

3.  Constituent  or  essential  element.  Compare 
moment,  6. 

I shall  state  the  several  momenta  of  the  distinction  in 
separate  propositions.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  In  musical  notation,  an  eighth-rest, 
momie,  n.  A variant  of  mummy l. 
momie-cloth,  n.  See  mummy-cloth. 

Momier  (mom'i-er),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a mummer:  see 

mummer.]  A term  of  reproach  applied  to  those 
Swiss  Calvinists  who,  about  1818,  separated 
from  the  state  church  and  maintained  a strict 
Calvinistic  theology  and  Methodistic  discipline, 
momisht  (mo'mish),  a.  [<  momei  + -Ml .]  Fool- 
ish; dull.  Levins. 

Thy  pleasant  framed  style 
Discovered  lyes  to  momish  mouthes. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Googe’s  Eglogs.  {Davies.) 

momismt  (mo'mizm),  n.  [<  Homus,  1,  + -ism.] 
Carping;  faultfinding.  Hinsheu. 
momistt  (mo'mist),  n.  [<  Hornus,  i,  + -ist.l  A 
faultfinder. 

As  for  the  crabbed  & criticall  interpretation  of  many, 
...  I waigh  it  little,  and  lesse  the  detracting  speeches 
of  barking  Momists.  Times’  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ill. 

mommeryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mummery. 
mommickt,  n.  [Var.  of  mammock,  n.]  A scare- 
crow. [Prov.  Eng.] 

mommick  (mom'ik),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  mammock,  r.] 
To  cut  awkwardly;  mess  or  make  a mess  of: 
as,  he  mommicks  his  food.  [Obsolete  or  prov.] 
mommy  (mom'i),  h. ; pi.  mommies  (-iz).  [A  var. 
of  mammy  ; ef . old-wife,  old-squaw,  old-granny, 
etc.]  A duck,  Harelda  glacialis,  the  old-wife 
or  south-southerly.  [Cape  May,  New  Jersey.] 
Momordica  (mo-mdr'di-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  seeds, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  bitten;  < 
L.  mordere  (perf.  momordi),  bite:  see  mordant.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cucurhi- 
tacese  and  the  tribe  Cucumerinese,  character- 
ized by  the  stamens  being  inserted  below  the 
month  of  the  calyx,  by  the  calyx  being  provided 
with  two  or  three  scales,  and  by  having  a eam- 
panulate  corolla  and  simple  tendrils.  They  are 
climbing  herbs,  either  annual  or  perennial,  having  entire 
lobed  or  compound  leaves  and  rather  small  white  or  yel- 
lowish flowers,  which  are  monoecious  or  dioecious.  The 
fruit  is  oblong  or  cylindrical,  berry-like  or  opening  into 
three  valves,  having  few  or  many  seeds.  Twenty-five  spe- 
cies are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  Africa,  but  also  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Australia.  They  are  plain  plants  except  for 
their  fruit,  which  in  some  species  is  red  or  orange-yellow 
and  which  bursts  when  fully  ripe,  disclosing  the  red-ariled 
seeds.  Such  are  the  species  M.  Balsamina,  the  balsam- 
appie,  and  M.  Charantia,  sometimes  called  balsam-pear 
the  best-known  cultivated  species.  The  squirting  cucum- 
her,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  was  formerly 
placed  in  this  genus,  under  the  name  M.  Elaterium,  but  is 
now  regarded  as  the  type  of  a distinct  genus,  Ecballium. 

momot  (mo'mot),  n.  Same  as  motmot. 

Momota  (mo-mo'ta),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  Mo- 
motus. Shaw,  1809. 

Momotidse  (mo-mot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mo- 
motus + -idee.]  An  American  family  of  serra- 
tirostral  picarian  birds,  typified  by  the  genus 
Momotus ; the  motmots  or  sawbills.  They  are  re- 
lated to  the  kingfishers.  The  tail  is  long  and  graduated, 
of  10  or  12  rectrices,  of  which  the  middle  pair  are  usually 
long-exserted  and  spatulated,  forming  a pair  of  rackets- 
the  plumage  is  aftershafted,  the  hill  serrated,  and  the  ster- 
num doubly  fenestrated ; there  are  no  cseca  nor  spinal 
apterium;  and  there  are  two  carotids.  The  Momotidce 
are  confined  to  the  wanner  parts  of  America.  There  are 
only  about  15  species,  of  the  genera  Momotus,  Ciybelus,  Ba- 
ryphthengus,  Eumomota , Prionorhynchus,  and  Hylomanes. 
The  family  is  also  called  Prionitidce.  See  motmot. 

Momotinse  (mo-mo-tl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mo - 
mo tiis  + -inis.]  1.  The  only  subfamily  of  Mo- 
motidce. Also  edMe&Prionitince. — 2.  The  Momo- 
tidce as  a subfamily  of  some  other  family. 
Momotus  (mo-mo'tus),  n.  [NL. : see  momot, 
motmot.~\  The  typical  genus  of  Momotidce,  es- 
tablished by  Brisson  in  1760.  It  was  formerly  coex- 
tensive with  the  family,  but  is  now  restricted  to  such 
species  as  M.  brasiliensis.  M.  ccendeiceps,  the  bluo-head- 
ed  sawbill,  is  the  only  member  of  its  genus  or  family  found 


Blue-headed  Sawbill  ( Mcmotus  cceruleiceps ). 

so  far  north  as  the  Mexican  border  of  the  United  States. 
Also  Momota , Baryphonus,  and  Priorities.  See  motmot. 
Momus  (mo'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  M a/iog,  a per- 
sonification of  piofiog,  blamo,  ridicule.]  1.  In 
classical  myth.,  a son  of  Night,  the  god  of  rail- 
lery and  censure.  He  is  said  to  have  complained  that 
the  man  made  by  Vulcan  had  not  a window  in  his  breast  to 
let  his  thoughts  be  seen. 

2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  humming-birds,  of  the 
family  Trochilidce,  the  type  of  which  is  If.  ida- 
lice  of  Brazil.  Mulsant  and  Verreaux,  1866 — A 
disciple  or  a son  (or  daughter)  of  Momus,  a facetious 
or  funny  person;  a wag ; a clown  in  a circus. 

“I  do  not  think  that  Wickam  is  a person  of  very  cheer- 
ful spirits,  or  what  one  would  call  a " “ A daughter  of 

Momus,"  Miss  Tox  softly  suggested. 

1 Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  viii. 


monH,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  moan i. 
mon2  (mon),  n.  A dialectal  (especially  Scotch) 
form  of  man.  See  man,  and  compare  munA. 
mon3t,  v.  i.  Same  as  moun. 
mon4  (mon),  n.  [Jap.]  A per- 
sonal crest,  badge,  or  cogni- 
zance used  in  Japan  andintro- 
duced  into  decoration  of  all 
sorts.  For  examples,  see  kiku- 
mon  and  kirimon. 
mon-.  See  mono-. 
mona  (mo'na),  ».  [NL.,<  Sp. 

Pg.  It.  mona,  a female  monkey : Tokugawa  family. 
see  monkey.']  An  African  mon- 
key, Cercopithecus  mona,  of  highly  variegated 
coloration  and  docile  disposition,  often  kept  in 
captivity.  See  cut  under  Cercopithecus. 
monacalt,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  monachal. 
monacanthid  (mon-a-kan'thid),  a.  [<  Gr.  gova- 
mvdog,  with  one  spine  (see  monacanthous)  + 
-id2.]  Having  uniserial  adambulacral  spines, 
as  a starfish;  distinguished  from  diplacanthid 
and  polyacanthid. 

Monacanthinse  (mon'/a-kan-thI'ne),  n-  pi. 
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Of  or  pertaining  to  monks  or  nuns ; belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  monastic  life,  especially 
with  reference  to  external  relations  or  person- 
al conduct;  monastic;  monkish:  as,  monachal 
morals ; monachal  austerity. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  to  illustrate  monachal  morals,  inter- 
spersed domestic  stories;  and  . . . that  rhyming  monk 
affords  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  English  tales  in 
verse.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  208. 

monachism  (mon  ' a-kizm),  n.  [=  F.  mona- 
chisme  = Sp.  monaquismo  = Pg.  It.  monachismo, 

< ML.  monachismus,  < LGr.  /iovax‘<tfi6g,  monk- 
ery, ( aovaxAg,  a monk:  see  monk.]  1.  The 
principle  of  living  in  the  manner  of  monks; 
the  system  or  course  of  life  pursued  by  monks 
and  nuns;  primarily,  the  practice  of  living 
alone  in  religious  retirement  from  the  world; 
religious  seclusion ; secondarily,  the  corporate 
life  of  religious  communities  under  vows  of 
poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience  to  a superior. 
See  monk. 

The  root-idea  of  monachism  is  . . . retirement  from  so- 
ciety in  search  of  some  ideal  of  life  which  society  cannot 
supply,  but  which  is  thought  attainable  by  abnegation  of 
self  and  a ithdrawal  from  the  world.  This  definition  ap- 
plies to  all  forms  of  monachism,  . . . whether  amongst 
Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  or  the 
communistic  societies  of  the  present  day,  even  when  theo- 
retically anti-theological.  This  broad  general  conception 
of  monachism  is  differenced  in  the  following  ways: — It 
may  take  the  form  of  absolute  separation,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, from  all  human  intercourse,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
life  to  solitary  contemplation  — the  anchoretic  type ; or  it 
may  seek  fellowship  with  kindred  spirits  in  a new  asso- 
ciation for  the  same  common  end  — the  ccenobitic  type; 
it  may  abandon  society  as  incurably  corrupt,  as  a City  of 
Destruction  out  of  which  the  fugitive  must  flee  absolutely 
—the  Oriental  view,  for  the  most  part ; or  it  may  consid- 
er itself  as  having  a mission  to  influence  and  regenerate 
society — which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  and  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  Western  theory  of  the  monastic  life. 

F ’ Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  698. 

2.  A monastic  characteristic  or  peculiarity; 
also,  such  characteristics  collectively. 

Florence  of  Worster,  Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Hoveden,  Mathew  of  Westminster  and  many  others  of 
obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monachimis. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

Monachus  (mon'a-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fiova- 


monadic 

monad  follows  an  internal  law,  and  all  interaction  betweeo 
the  monads  is  excluded ; but  there  is  a preestablished  har- 
mony between  these  laws  for  the  different  monads.  (See 
Leibnitzian.)  The  Leibnitzian  theory  of  the  monad  was,  in 
many  particulars,  revived  by  Hermann  Lotze. 

Pythagoras  his  monads,  so  much  talked  of,  were  nothing 
else  but  corporeal  atoms. 

Cudwcrrth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  13. 
The  soul  is  a monad  (according  to  Bruno).  It  is  never 
entirely  wi , hout  a body.  G od  is  the  monad  of  mot  aids;  he 
is  the  minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  maximum,  since  all  things  are 
in  him.  . . . The  atoms  of  the  ancients  differed  from  one 
another  in  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  but  not  quali- 
tatively or  in  internal  character.  The  monads  of  Leibniz, 
on  the  contrary,  are  qualitatively  differentiated  by  their 
ideas.  All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of  the  different  ■ 
monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  clearness.  . . . God  is 
the  primitive  monad;  all  other  monads  are  its  figurations. 

Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philos,  (tr.  by  Morris),  IL  27. 

2.  In  6 iol. : (a)  Any  simple  single-celled  organ- 
ism. The  name  covers  a great  many  fiimil  r but  not  ne- 
cessarily related  unicellular  organisms,  some  of  which  are 
monads  in  sense  (b\  others  being  plants : others  again 
are  free  flagellate  cells  representing  an  embryoqic  con- 
dition of  some  other  organism  or  of  wholly  indeterminate 
character. 

We  are  warranted  in  considering  the  body  as  a common- 
wealth of  monads,  each  of  which  has  independent  powers 
of  life,  growth,  and  reproduction. 

II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  493. 

(h)  In  tool,  specifically,  a flagellate  protozoan ; 
one  of  the  Mastigophora,  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  one  or  two  long  whip-like 
flagella,  and  generally  exhibiting  an  endoplast 
and  a contractile  vacuole.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  genus 
Monas. — 3.  In  chem.,  an  element  whose  atoms 
have  the  lowest  valence  or  atomicity,  which 
valence  is  therefore  taken  as  unity. 

II.  a.  In  chem.  and  biol.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
monads;  of  the  nature  of  a monad;  monadi- 
form. 

Many  monad  metals  give  us  their  line  spectra  at  a low 
degree  of  heat.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  124. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  certain  organisms  which 
pass  through  a monad  stage  of  existence,  such  as  the  Myx- 
omycetes,  are,  at  one  time  of  their  lives,  dependent  upon 
external  sources  for  their  protein  matter,  or  are  animals; 
and,  at  another  period,  manufacture  it,  or  are  plants. 

Huxley,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms. 


demeV.]  A colony  or  aggregate  of  undifferen- 
tiated monads. 

Starting  from  the  unit  of  the  first  order,  the  plastid  or 
monad,  and  terming  any  undifferentiated  aggregate  a 
deme,  we  have  a monad-demc.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 


xAg,  single,  solitary,  LGr.  a monk : see  monk.]  monad-deme  (mon'ad-dem),  n.  [<  monad  + 

1.  In  mammal.,  a genus  of  Phocidce,  having  four 

incisors  above  and  below;  the  monk-seals.  There 
are  2 species.  M.  albiventer  is  the  seal  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea.  Iff.  trapicalis  is  the  West  Indian 
seal.  Also  called  Pdagius  and  Heliophoca.  , _ 

2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  warblers  containing 
such  as  the  common  blackcap,  Sylvia  atrica-  monadelph1  (mon  a-delf),  n.  [ (Monadelphia*-. J 
villa  J J.Kaup,  1829.— 3.  In  entom.,  a large  In  hot.,  a plant  whose  stamens  are  united  in 
and  important  genus  of  leaf-beetles,  erected  one  body  or  set  by  the  filaments. 

by  Suffrian  in  1852.  it  is  composed  of  small  bluish  monadelph-  (mon  a-delf),  it.  [(Monadelphia*.] 
beetles  with  or  without  red  spots,  and  with  the  body  v«y  In  zool .,  a member  of  that  division  or  mammals 
convex.  There  are  about  100  species,  nearly  all  Ameri-  which  the  uterus  is  single. 

moie°tropical  regions?  ‘°  ^ AmenCaand  ^ *°  Monadelphia4  (mon-a-del'fi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

v - ■ - • - Gr.  fiovog,  alone,  + -aosAijiia, 


monacid  (mon-as'id),  a.  [<  Gr.  flavor,,  single, 
H-  E.  acid.]  Capable  of  saturating  a single 
molecule  of  a monobasic  acid:  applied  to  hy- 
droxids  and  basic  oxids. 

monact  (mon-akt'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  flavor,,  sin- 
gle, + atert'e,  a ray.]  I.  a.  Having  only  one  ray; 
monactinal. 

A monactinal  sponge-spicule. 


(atietydg,  brother:  see-adel- 

£hia.]  The  name  given  by 
innseus  to  his  sixteenth 
class  of  plants,  comprising 
those  that  have  their  sta- 
mens united  into  one  set 
by  their  filaments. 


. " „ IT  n.  i\.  monacnnai » puui^tf-»uicuAci.  j i «>/  -j  */ 

[NL.,  (.Monacanthus  + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  monactinal  (mo-nak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  monactine  Monadelpnia  (mon-a-del  - 
balistoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Monacan-  + _afi  gingie-rayed;  uniradiate,  as  a sponge-  £-&)>  *•  P1-  An  erroneous 
thus.  They  have  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  reduced  to  a sin*  Iilii  ° form  for  Monadelphia. 

gle  spine  upon  the  head  ' ~ ‘"'A  v " 

from  18  to  '21  vertebrae  C 
The  subfamily  includes 
tropical  marine  fishes, 
ther-jackets,  on  account 


Monadelphous  Flower. 


xanthous .]  The  typical  genus  of  JiTowa-  during  to  the  Monactinellince.  ing  or  relating  to  the  class  Monadelphia. 

having  a spine  for  a first  dorsal  fin.  ^10na^  (mon'ad),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  monade  = monadiary  (mo-nad'i-a-ri),  n.\  pi.  monadiaries 


ments. 

monacanthine  (mon-a-kan'thin),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monacanthina;. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Monacanthincc. 
monacanthous  (mon-a-kan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
povasavdo f,  with  one  spine  or  prickle,  < pdvog,  sin- 
gle, + aitavda.  a spine  or  prickle : see  acantha.] 
Having  but  one  spine;  monacanthine 
Monacanthus  (mon-a-kan'thus) 
see  monacanthous.  ~ 
canthincc, 

Cuvier,  1817.  They  are  numerous  in  warm  seas ; M.  oc- 
cidentalis  is  West  Indian,  and  is  occasionally  found  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  U nited  States. 

Monacha  (mon'a-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yovaxAg, 
single,  solitary,  i flavor,,  single:  see  monk.]  1. 
A genus  of  mollusks. — 2.  In  ornith.,  same  as 
Monasa.  P.  L.  Sclater,  1882. 

Monasa  of  Vieillot  I have  ventured  to  correct  into  Mona- 
cha. Sdater,  Monog.  Puffbirds,  p.  xl. 

monachal  (mon'a-kal),  o.  [Formerly  also  mona- 
cal ; < OF.  monachal,  monacal,  F.  monacal  = Sp. 
Pg.  monacal  = It.  monacale,  < ML.  monaclialis, 
of  a monk,  < LL.  monachus,  a monk:  see  monk.] 


■ VI  / r.  „A„r,r  Gin (rln  + harir  ( h.KTiv-V n rav  mg  of  a smgle  individual — Monadelphlc  form, 
[NL.,  < Gr. /zojJOf,  single,  C(  , . y>  jnnwztA.aformbelongingto  amonadelphic  type.—  Mon- 

+ dim.  -ella  + -l nee.]  A grouj),  suporamaf  or  adelphlc  type,  in  math.,  a type  containing  a single  nu- 
other,  of  fibrosilicious  or  ceratosilicoid  sponges,  merical  parameter. 

having  comparatively  little  ceratode,  the  skele-  monadelphon  (mon-a-del'fon),  n.  [NL. : see 
ton  being  mostly  composed  of  single  straight  Monadelphia L]  In  hot.,  an  andrcecium  of  which 
silicious  spicules,  whence  the  name.  The  bread-  the  filaments  are  combined  into  a single  column, 
crumb  sponge,  Halichondria  panicea,  is  a char-  monadelphous  (mon-a-del'fus),  a.  [Abiiwim- 


r— T _ acteristic  example.  See  Monaxonida. 

Lvij' ' monactinelline  (mo-nak-ti-nel'in),  a.  Oforper- 


delph1  Hr  -ous. ] In  hot.,  having  the  stamens 
united  into  one  set  by  their  filaments;  belong- 


Sp.  mdnada  = Pg.  monada  = It.  monade,  < LL. 
monas  (monad-),  ( Gr.  yovag  (povaS-) , a unit,  unity, 
as  adj.  solitary,  single,  < pAvog  (Ionic  ymmoq, 

Doric  pavog,  orig*  gov  Fog),  alone,  solitary,  single,  . . . 

sole,  only;  appar.  akin  to  yia,  fern,  of  ug  (tv-),  monadic  (mo-nad'ik),  o.  [<  Gr.  fiovoOmbr, single, 
one.]  I.  n.  1.  In  metapli.,  an  individual  and  ( povag  (fiovari-),  a unit:  seo  monad.]  1.  Per- 


(-riz).  [<  NL  !*monadiarium , < LL.  monas  ( mo - 
nad-)j  a monad : see  monad.']  The  common  en- 
velop of  a colony  of  monads  or  monadiform 
infusorians. 


indivisible  substance.  The  word  was  introduced  into 
philosophy  by  Giordano  Bruno  to  denote  the  minimum 
parts  of  substances  supposed  by  him  to  be  at  once  psychical 
and  material.  In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  the  concep- 
tion of  the  monad  is  that  of  an  absolutely  unextended  sub- 
stance existing  in  space,  its  existence  consisting  in  its 
activities,  which  are  ideas ; and  the  universe  was  conceived 
by  him  as  made  up  of  such  existences.  The  history  of  each 


taining  to  monads;  having  the  nature  or  char- 
acter of  a monad. — 2.  Single;  not  occurring 
in  pairs.  [Rare.] 

So,  too,  we  have  the  seven  openings  of  the  head,  the 
three  twin  pairs  of  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils,  with  the  mo- 
nadic mouth  to  make  the  seventh. 

J.  Hadley , Essays,  p.  842. 


monadical 

monadical  (mo-nad'i-kal),  a.  [<  monadic  + 
-at.]  Same  as  monadic.  Dr.  II.  More,  De£.  of 
Philosophic  Cabbala,  App.,  ix. 
monadically  (mo-nad'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a 
monad  or  unit ; by  oneness. 

Every  number  subsists  monadically  in  unity. 

T.  Taylor,  Trans,  ot  Plotinus  (1794),  Int.,  p.  xxxix. 

Monadidae  (mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < LL. 
monas  {monad-)  + -idee.')  The  monads  proper, 
a family  of  flagellate  infusorians.  These  animal- 
cules are  naked  or  illoricate,  and  entirely  free-swimming, 
with  the  flagellum  single  and  terminal,  no  distinct  oral 
aperture,  an  endoplast  or  nucleus,  and  usually  one  or  more 
contractile  vacuoles.  Also  Monadella. 
monadiform  (mo-nad'i-forin),  a.  [<  LL.  monas 
{monad-),  a unit,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In  Mol., 
having  the  form 

l 


i,  monadiform  endodermal  cell  of  a 
sponge  ; 2,  the  amae  biform  state  of  an  en- 
dodermal cell  of  the  same. 


or  character  of 
a monad ; re- 
sembling a mo- 
nad. Huxley, 

Anat.  Invert., 
p.  96. 

monadigerous  (mon-a-dij'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL. 
monas  {monad-)  + L.  gere're,  carry:  see  -gcr, 
- gerous. ] In  zool.,  bearing  or  composed  of 
monads  or  monadiform  cells:  as,  the  monadi- 
gerous layer  of  a sponge,  which  is  the  layer 
of  cells  lining  the  walls  of  the  flagellated 
chambers  of  sponges.  H.  James  Clark. 
Monadina  (mon-a-di'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < LL. 
monas  {monad-)  4-  -ina2.]  Ehrenberg’s  name  of 
the  monads  or  flagellate  infusorians  now  called 
Monadidte. 

monadine  (mon'a-din),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Monadina  or  Monadidae;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a monad.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 418. 
Monadinese  (mon-a-din'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cien- 
kowski),  < (Jr.  povac;'{pova$-),  a unit,  + in-  + -ece.] 
An  order  of  fungi  of  the  class  Myxomycetes.  They 
are  slimy  plants  growing  in  moist  places,  frequently  parasit- 
ic, and  produce  zoocysts,  sporocysts,  plasmodia,  zoospores, 
and  induring  spores,  the  zoocysts  emitting  at  maturity  one 
to  many  zoospores  or  amceba-like  bodies, 
monadism  (mon'a-dizm),  n.  [=  F.  monadisme 
— Sp.  monadismo;  as  monad  + -ism . ] 1.  A 
philosophical  system  which  accepts,  in  some 
form,  the  theory  of  monads;  also,  a theory  of 
monads. 

Not  unfrequently  he  [Leibnitz]  introduces  his  theory  of 
monadism  by  the  argument  that  there  must  be  simple  sub- 
stances since  there  are  composite  things,  for  the  compos- 
ite is  only  an  aggregate  of  simple  units. 

Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  86. 

2.  The  application  of  the  conception  of  the 
monad  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  chem- 
istry and  physics ; atomism. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  the  atomic  theory,  that  of  Bos- 
covich  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  purest  mona- 
dism. Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  37. 

monadology  (mon-a-dol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  mona- 
dologie,  < Gr.  fiovaf(uovad-) , a unit  (see  monad), 
+ -Aoyta,  < llyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  In  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of  monads ; 
also,  any  similar  metaphysical  theory,  as  that 
of  Lotze.  See  monad,  1. 

Leibnitz’s  monadology  may  be  a true  system  ; but  also  it 
may  not ; and  our  faculties  do  not  enable  us  to  say  whether 
it  is  or  is  not.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 35. 

Lotze,  however,  saves  himself  from  a materialistic  dual- 
ism through  his  monadology.  Mind , XII.  589. 

monal  (mo-nal'),  n.  Same  as  monaul. 
monamine  (mon'am-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  povos,  single, 
+ E.  amine.]  One  of  a class  of  chemical  com- 
pounds formed  by  substituting  one  or  more 
alcohol  radicals  for  the  hydrogen  in  a single 
ammonia  moleeule.  Monamines  are  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  as  one,  two,  or 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced, 
monanapestic  (mon-an-a-pes'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yo- 
voc,  single,  + avatratoTOC,  anapest:  see  anapestic.] 
In  anc.  pros.,  containing  but  one  anapest:  not- 
ing certain  logacedic  meters.  See  monodactylic. 
monander  (mo-nan'der),  n.  [<  Gr.  y6vo;,  sin- 
gle, + avyp  {avSp-),  man,  male  (in  mod.  bot.  sta- 
men). Cf.  monandrous .]  In  hot.,  a plant  hav- 
ing one  stamen  only. 

Monandria  (mo-nan'dri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yfrvoe,  single,  + avr/p  ( avSp -),  man,  male  (in  mod. 
hot.  stamen).]  The  first  class  in  Linnaeus’s 
system  of  plants,  comprehending  all  genera  with 
perfect  flowers  having  only  one  stamen, 
monandrian  (ino-nan'dri-an),  a.  [<  Monandria 
+ -on.]  Same  as  monandrous. 
monandrous  (mo-nan'drus),  a.  [< Gr. yovavipor, 
having  hut  one  husband,  < pivot; , single,  + avf/p 
{avdp-),  man,  male.  In  def.  2,  ef.  Monandria .] 
1.  In  zool.  and  anthrop.:  {a)  Having  one  male 
or  husband ; living  in  monandry ; monogamous, 
289 


Monandrous 
Flower  of 
Mare's  - tail 
{Hip pur  is  vul- 
garis) in  the 
axil  of  the  leaf. 
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as  a female,  (b)  Relating  to  monandry:  as, 
a monandrous  system  or  custom. — 2.  In  bot., 
having  a single  stamen;  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
class  Monandria. 

monandry  (mo-nan'dri),  n.  [<  Gr. 

/ wvavdpia , the  having  but  one  hus- 
band, < pdvavdpog,  having  but  one 
husband:  see  monandrous .]  The 
monandrous  state ; the  practice  of 
having  only  one  husband. 

Once  introduced,  monandry  must  neces- 
sarily spread  in  proportion  as  life  becomes 
easier ; for  a man  to  have  a wife  to  him- 
self must  be  the  respectable  thing,  and 
with  this  there  will  go  a corresponding 
progress  towards  civilised  ideas  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  W.  B.  Smith , Kinship  and  Mar- 

riage, p.  141. 

monanthous  (mo-nan'thus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + avOog , flower.] 

In  bot.,  producing  but  one  flower: 
said  of  a plant  or  peduncle, 
monarch  (mon'ark),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mon- 
arke;  < OF.  (and  F.)  monarque  = Sp.  monarca 
= Pg.  monarchal  It.  monarca,  < LL.  monarclia, 
< Gr.  fiovapxvs,  pdvapxog , ruling  alone,  a mon- 
arch, dictator,  a sovereign  (cf.  povapxdv,  rule 
alone),  < povoq,  alone,  + apxeiv,  rule.]  1.  The 
chief  of  a monarchy;  a supreme  governor  for 
life,  entitled  variously  emperor  (or  empress), 
king  (or  queen),  czar  (or  czarina),  sultan,  shah, 
etc. ; primarily,  a sole  or  autocratic  ruler  of  a 
state,  but  in  modern  times  generally  a heredi- 
tary sovereign  with  more  or  less  limited  pow- 
ers. See  monarchy. 

It  [mercyl  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  189. 

The  Sovereign,  if  a single  person,  is  or  should  be  called 
a Monarch.  Maine , Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  350. 

2.  Any  possessor  of  absolute  power  or  supe- 
riority ; one  who  or  that  which  holds  a dominat- 
ing or  preeminent  position,  literally  or  figura- 
tively : as,  the  oak  is  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  ! 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7 (song). 

I am  monarch  of  all  I survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

Cowper , Alexander  Selkirk. 
=Syn.  1.  King,  etc.  (see  prince),  potentate,  autocrat, 
despot. 

Monarcha  (mo-nar'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  mo- 
narcha,  a monarch : see  monarch.']  An  extensive 
genus  of  true  flycatchers,  of  the  family  Musci- 
capidm , founded  by  Vigors  and  Horsfield  in  1826. 
It  contains  about  25  species,  especially  characteristic  of 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  and  Polynesia.  They 
are  birds  of  brilliant  and  variegated  coloration, 
monarchal  (mo-nar'kal),  a.  [=  It.  monarcale; 
as  monarch  4-  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mon- 
arch ; befitting  a monarch ; sovereign. 

The  princes'  persons  being  in  all  monarchal  govern- 
ments the  very  knot  of  the  people’s  welfare. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 

Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  428. 

monarchesst  (mon'ar-kes),  n.  [<  monarch  + 
-ess.]  A female  monarch;  a queen  or  empress. 

The  monarchess  of  the  four-corner’d  earth. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  viii. 

Rome,  what  made  her  such  a Monarchesse,  butonely  the 
aduentures  of  her  youth,  not  in  riots  at  home,  but  in  dan- 
gers abroad?  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  197. 

monarchia  (mo-nar'ki-a),  n.  [LL. : see  mon- 
archy.] In  theol.,  same  as  monarchy,  5. 
monarchial  (mo-nar'ki-al),  a.  [<  LL.  monar- 
chia, monarchy  (see  monarchy),  + -al.]  Same  as 
monarchical. 

If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among  us  from  the  re- 
publican form  of  our  government,  from  this  day  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  a scale  against  what  this 
country  suffers  from  its  monarchial  form  in  a week,  . . . 
the  latter  would  be  preponderate. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  205. 

Monarchian  (mo-nar'ki-an),  n.  [=  F.  mo- 
narchal, = Pg.  monarchiano ; < Gr.  povapxyg, 
monarch,  povapxia,  monarchy:  see  monarchy 
and  -an.]  One  of  a body  of  Antitrinitarian 
Christians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and 
the  third  century.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  dynamic  ( dynamistic ) or  rationalistic  Monarchians, 
who  regarded  Christ  as  filled  with  a divine  power  and  de- 
nied his  divinity,  and  the  Patripassians,  who  regarded  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  the  same;  the  latter  were  called 
modalistic  Monarchians , from  their  advocacy  of  a threefold 
mode  or  manifestation  of  the  deity. 

By  monarchians  of  the  former  [dynamistic]  class  Christ 
was  held  to  be  a mere  man,  miraculously  conceived  indeed, 
but  constituted  the  Son  of  God  simply  by  the  infinitely 


monarchizer 

high  degree  in  which  he  had  been  filled  with  Divine  wis- 
dom and  power.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  719. 

Monarchianism  (mo-nar'ki-an-izm),  n.  [<  Mo- 
narchian + -ism,]  The  theological  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Godhead  maintained  by  the  Monar- 
chians. 

Modalistic  monarchianism,  conceiving  that  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Christ,  took  exception  to 
the  “ subordinatianism  ” of  some  church  writers,  and  main- 
tained that  the  names  Father  and  Son  were  only  two  dif- 
ferent designations  of  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who 
“with  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  He  had  pre- 
viously stood  to  the  world  is  called  the  Father,  but  in  ref- 
erence to  His  appearance  in  humanity  is  called  the  Son.  ” 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  719. 

monarchianistic  (mo-nar-ki-a-nis'tik),  a.  [< 
Monarcldan  + -isft'e.]  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling the  theory  of  the  Monarchians. 
Monarchianistic  comparisons  of  Augustine. 

Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philos,  (trans.),  I. 

monarchic  (mo-nar'kik),  a.  [<  F.  monar  chique 
= Sp.  mondrquico  = Pg.  monarchico  = It.  mo- 
narchico,  < Gr.  yovapxiKog,  of  a monarch  or  mo- 
narchical, < yovapxor;,  a monarch:  see  monarch, 
monarchy .]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a mon- 
arch or  to  monarchy;  monarchical. 

The  monarchick  an 4 aristocratical  and  popular  partisans 
have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  gov- 
ernment. Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Without  j’ustice  all  forms,  democratic  or  monarchic,  are 
tyrannical  alike.  Froude,  Csesar,  p.  190. 

monarchical  (mo-nar'ki-kal),  a.  [<  monarchic 
+ -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a monarch  or  to  mon- 

archy; characteristic  of  or  subject  to  a mon- 
arch; of  the  nature  of  monarchy:  as,  monarchi- 
cal rule  or  methods ; a monarchical  country  or 
government. 

Monarchical  their  State, 

But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power.  Thomson,  Liberty,  iv. 
In  a monarchical  state  in  which  the  constitution  is  strong- 
est, the  laws  may  be  relaxed  without  danger. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  i. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  political  movements  of  our 
time,  which  seem  on  the  surface  to  have  a tendency  to 
democracy,  may  have  in  reality  a monarchical  bias. 

Disraeli. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  government  by  a mon- 
arch. 

It  was  not  the  Monarchical  way  of  Government  that  was 
so  displeasing  to  God  or  Samuel;  for  their  Government 
was  of  that  Form  already.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

3.  Regarding  monarchy  as  the  best  form  of 
government ; adhering  to  the  principles  of  mon- 
archy. The  name  Monarchical  party  was  often  applied 
to  the  Federalists  of  the  United  States  by  their  opponents. 

Also  monarchial. 

— Syn.  See  prince  and  royal. 
monarchically  (mo-nar'ki-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  a monarchy,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  or  methods  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment. 

monarchise,  monarchiser.  See  monarchize, 
monarchizer. 

monarchism  (mon'ar-kizm),  n . [<  F.  monar - 
chisme  = Sp.  monarquismo  ; as  monarch  + -ism.] 
The  principles  of  monarchy ; love  of  or  prefer- 
ence for  monarchy. 

monarchist  (mon'ar-kist),  n.  [<  F.  monar - 
chiste  = Sp.  monarquista  = Pg.  It.  monarchista; 
as  monarch  + -tsf.]  An  advocate  of  or  believer 
in  monarchy;  one  who  holds  or  maintains  mo- 
narchical principles. 

I proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  the  church 
monarchists,  which  is,  That  Saint  Peter’s  primacy  with  its 
rights  and  prerogatives  was  not  personal  but  derivable  to 
his  successors.  Barrow,  On  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

There  is  no  Frenchman,  be  he  Republican  or  Monarchist, 
who  does  not  feel  this  insult.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  141. 

monarchize  (mon'ar-kiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
monarcliized , ppr.  monarchizing . [=  F.  monar- 

chiser; as  monarch  + -ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  play 
the  king ; act  as  a monarch. 

Allowing  him  a breath,  a little  scene 
To  monarchize , be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2.  165. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  rule  over  as  a monarch. 

By  whom  three  sever’d  Realms  in  one  shall  firmly  stand, 
As  Britain-founding  Brute  first  monarchized  the  Land. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  68. 
2.  To  convert  into  a monarchy. 

So  far  we  shall  be  from  mending  our  condition  by  mon- 
ar chi  zing  our  Government,  whatever  new  Conceit  now 
possesses  us.  Milton , Free  Commonwealth. 

[In  all  senses  obsolete  or  unusual.] 

Also  spelled  monarchise. 
monarchizer  (mon'ar-ki-zer),  n.  One  who 
plays  the  monarch,  or  upholds  monarchy;  a 
monarchist.  Also  spelled  monarchiser.  [Rare.] 
Let  the  pride 

Of  these  our  irreligious  monarchisers 
Be  crown’d  in  blood. 

Heywood , Rape  of  Lucrece,  iii 


monarchy 

monarchy  (mon  'ar-ki),  n. ; pi.  monarchies  (-kiz). 
t<  ME.  monarchic  = F.  monarchie  = Sp.  mo- 
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fifteen  nerves,  which  is  almost  equally  five- 
toothed. They  are  odorous  erect  herbs  with  entire  or 


narqma  — ■ It.  monarcliia , ( LL.  monorchia , toothed  leaves,  and  Quite  large  flowers  arranged  in  a few 

< Gr.  povapx'ta,  absolute  rule,  sole  power,  mon-  terminal; ’ ' ’ ' ' 


or  whorled  heads,  surrounded  by  many  bracts, 
and  varying  in  color,  being  bright-red,  purple,  white,  and 
in  one  species  pale-yellow.  About  10  species  are  known, 
all  natives  of  North  America.  M.  punctata,  the  American 
horsemint,  is  stimulant  and  carminative.  M.  didyma,  the 
Oswego  tea,  or  bee-balm,  has  bright-scarlet  flowers.  M. 
ffstulosa  is  the  wild  bergamot. 


archy,  < / idvapxog , a sovereign,  monarch:  see 
monarch.]  1.  Supreme  power  wielded  by  a 
single  person ; absolute  personal  authority. 

They  imagined  that  he  [Jesus]  . . . should  subdue  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  make  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versal monarchy.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  16. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  our  selves,  the  pretensions  are  as 
high  and  as  great  at  Home  to  this  Monarchy  as  ever  they 
were.  Stillingfleet , Sermons,  II.  ii. 

2.  The  principle  of  government  by  a monarch ; 
the  monarchical  system. 

The  first,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  most  ap- 
proved, was  the  government  of  one  ruling  by  just  laws, 

™iiah  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  ix.  2.  monardin  (mo-nar'diu),  n.  [<  Monarda + -in'*.] 


Monardese  (mo-nar'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham,  1833),  < Monarda  + - ese .]  A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Menthaccse.  it  embraced  n 
genera,  Monarda  being  the  type,  and  about  490  species. 
In  Engler’s  system  this  tribe  is  restricted  to  the  genera 
Monarda  and  Blephilia , most  of  the  other  genera  being 
placed  in  the  tribes  Salviese  and  Meriandrise.  but  Zizi- 
phora  is  referred  to  the  Saturejeee  and  Rosmarinus  is 
made  the  type  of  a distinct  tribe. 


A crystalline  solid  which  separates  from  the 
oil  of  horsemint,  Monarda  punctata.  It  is 
identical  with  thymol. 

monarsenous  (mon-ar'se-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povoc, 
single,  + apor/v,  male.]  In  zodl.,  having  but  one 
male  for  several  females, 


called  monarchy. 

I hear  there  are  people  among  you  who  think  the  ex- 
perience of  our  governments  has  already  proved  that  re- 
publican governments  will  not  answer.  Send  those  gen- 
try here,  to  count  the  blessings  of  monarchy. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  221. 

3.  A government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
either  actually  or  nominally  lodged  in  the  hands  , „ 

of  a monarch  or  sole  ruler,  who  holds  his  posi-  ^OUErtlCUlair  (mon-ar-tik  u-lar),  a.  [X  Gr.  [id - 
tion  for  life,  generally  with  hereditary  sucees-  j0g’  slnSle> + L-  articulus,  a joint : see  articular.'] 
sion.  There  have  been  elective  monarchies,  in  which  the  affecting  a single  joint, 

successor  to  a deceased  sovereign  was  chosen  without  obli-  UlOBas  (mon  as),  n.  [JNIj.,  < LL.  monas,  a unit: 
gatory  regard  to  the  hereditary  principle ; but  this  prin-  see  monad.]  1.  A monad;  a monadiform  in- 
ciple  has  finally  prevailed,  to  the  exclusion  of  choice,  in  fusorian.— -2.  [cap.]  The  tvnical  eenus  of  Mo- 
all  existing  civilized  monarchies.  The  former  kingdom  nnrUri™  \r  o typical  genus  ui  in o 

of  Poland  was  a purely  elective  monarchy.  The  German-  1 „ ■ an  example — Monas  prodlgl- 

pomnnnmwi.nwm., — - • * OSa,  Bacillus  prodigiosus.  This  microscopic  organism 

forms  short  rods ; it  is  not  pathogenic,  but  is  found  on 
starchy  substances,  such  as  bread,  rice,  and  potatoes,  also 
on  milk.  It  produces  a red  pigment,  and  it  or  the  sub- 
stances which  it  discolors  are  sometimes  called  blood-rain, 
bleeding  bread,  bleeding  host,  and  red  milk. 


Roman  empire  was  originally,  and  always  nominally,  elec- 
tive; but  for  many  centuries  the  chosen  successor  was 
almost  invariably  the  heir  of  the  former  emperor.  An 
absolute  or  despotic  monarchy  is  one  in  which  the  will  of  the 
monarch  or  sovereign  is  supreme  over  all  other  authority 

or  powers  of  government ; a limited  or  constitutional  mon-  - - 

archy,  one  in  which  the  sovereign  is  limited  to  the  exercise  Monasa  (mon'a-sa),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816), 
of  particular  powers  or  functions  by  the  laws  or  constitu-  — £ " T ’ 

tion  of  the  realm.  More  or  less  limited  monarchies  have 
nearly  always  existed.  About  the  fifteenth  century  a note- 
worthy increase  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  took  place 


(as  in  England  under  Edward  IV.,  in  France  under  Louis 
XI.,  in  Spain  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Charles 
V.).  Till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  prevalent 
theory  and  practice  on  the  continent  constituted  nearly 
unrestricted  absolutism ; this  has  now  almost  disappeared 

frAm  TilnVAnQ  lirbiln  nfil!  — £ — £ it.  11  - . 


ui  a siaie  in  wnicn  a single  person,  by  whatsoever  name  asciuians. 

he  may  be  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  monascidian  (mon-a-sid'i-an).  a 
of  the  laws,  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  com-  „Avnr  sino-lo  -4-  TT  l t 

mand  of  the  army.  But,  unless  public  liberty  is  protect-  + -p.  asctatdh.]  I. 

ed  by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the  authority  of  so 
formidable  a magistrate  will  soon  degenerate  into  des- 
potism. Gibbon. 

It  has  often  indeed  been  noticed  that  a Feudal  Monar- 
chy was  an  exact  counterpart  of  a Feudal  Manor,  but  the  , ooa,-ou  „ 
reason  of  the  correspondence  is  only  now  beginning  to  'aA 

dawn  upon  us.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  77.  mmidtac  as), 

4.  The  territory  ruled  over  by  a monarch;  a 
kingdom;  an  empire. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4.  51. 

5.  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  in  the 


an  error  for  Monacha : see  Monacha.]  A genus 
of  South  American  barbets  or  puff-birds,  of 
the  family  Bucconidw;  the  nun-birds  or  mon- 
ases.  . There  are  seven  species,  of  comparatively  large 
size,  with  somber  blackish  plumage  usuallyrelieved  with 
white  on  the  face  or  wings,  and  coral-red  bills,  as  M.  nigra, 
M.  marpbxus,  and  M.  nigrifrons.  Also  Monasta,  Monastes, 

„ ...  — Monacha,  Lypornix,  and  Scotocharis.  See  cut  at  nun-bird. 

from  Europe,  while  still  maintaining  a foothold  in  Asia.  Monascidiae  (mon-a-sid'i-e)  n vl  TNL  < Gr 

But  whether  absolute  or  limited,  the  monarch  is  theoreti-  j 1 V * L r ' 

cally  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  power,  and  all  acts  of  0f’  alone,  + -NL.  Asoidlce.]  A superfamily 
government  are  done  in  his  name.  group  ot  tumcates,  the  Ascidice  simplices;  the 

The  obvious  definition  of  a monarchy  seems  to  be  that  seh-squirts ; simple  and  either  solitary  or  social 
of  a state  in  which  a single  person,  by  whatsoever  name  ascidians. 

J ’ ' . and  n.  [<  Gr. 

. ._  a.  Simple,  as 

an  ascidian;  not  composite  or  compound,  as 
many  ascidians  are;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monascidice. 

II.  it.  A member  of  the  Monascidiw;  an  ordi- 
nary sea-squirt. 

[<  F.  monase,  NL.  Mo- 
nasa : see  Monasa.]  A fissirostral  barbet  of 
the  genus  Monasa;  a nun-bird, 
monaster  (mon-as'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  povoc,  single, 
+ aorr/p,  star.]  In  embryol.,  the  original  aster 
or  single-star  figure  which  occurs  in  the  process 
of  karyokinesis ; distinguished  from  diaster  or 

Monarda  (mo-nar'da)  rNL  d.innspnt)  One  of  the  bishops  had  been  in  solitary  confinement  in 
17071  c?  S"  nr  L;,  lEiinnseus,  this  monastericU  prison  17  years. 

i/d7),  named  after  N.  Monardes,  a Spanish  The  Century  xxxv.  56,  note 

physician  and  botanist  of  the  16th  century.]  /„  , 

A genus  of  labiate  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  ™?nasteriany  (mon-as-te  n-al-i),  adv.  Monas- 
Monardece,  characterized  by  the  anthers  hav-  t!oa  . 

It  is  not  the  habit  that  makes  the  monk,  many  being 
monasterially  accoutred  who  inwardly  are  nothing  less 
than  monachal. 

U rquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.,  Author’s  Prol.  ( Davies .) 

monastery  (mon'as-te-ri),  nr,  pi.  monasteries 
(-riz).  [In  early  form  minster , q.  v.;  = F.  mo- 
nastere  = Sp.  monasterio  = Pg.  mosteiro  = It.  mo- 
naster io  = OBulg.  monastyri,  monostyri  = Serv. 
manastir  = Pol.  monaster z = Hung,  monostor  (< 
Slav.),  < LL.  monasterium,  < Gr.  fiovaorypiov,  a 
solitary  dwelling,  in  LGr.  a monastery,  cf.  LGr. 
fiovaarypLog,  adj.,  Gr.  povaarrjg,  a solitary,  LGr.  a 
monk,  < pova&iv,  be  alone,  dwell  alone,  < povog, 
alone : see  monad.  Cf . monk,  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]  A house  or  other  place  of  residence 
occupied  in  common  by  persons  seeking  reli- 
gious seclusion  from  the  world:  commonly  ap- 
plied to  such  a house  exclusively  used  by  monks. 

The  term,  however,  strictly  includes  the  abbey,  the  priory, 
the  nunnery,  and  the  friary,  and  in  this  broad  use  is  synon- 
ymous with  convent.  Monasteries  in  the  Christian  church 
were  probably  first  established  in  the  fourth  century.  St. 
Benedict  of  Nursia  in  the  sixth  century  established  a mo- 
nastic rule  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the 
rules  which  govern  monastic  vows.  Vows  under  different 
rules  were  made  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  The 


Branch  of  Oswego  Tea  {Monarda  didyma),  with  flowers. 

ing  a very  small  connective,  the  cells  confluent 
into  one,  and  by  having  a tubular  calyx  with 


monaul 

number  of  monasteries  in  Europe  was  much  diminished  at 
the  Reformation,  when  their  rich  estates  were  in  part  ap- 
propriated by  sovereigns  to  their  own  use,  and  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  universities  and  other  educational  institutions, 
etc.  We  owe  to  the  monasteries  the  first  definite  begin- 
nings or  revival  of  civilization  in  many  countries,  especial- 
ly Germany  and  France,  almost  all  the  missionary  work  of 
the  early  middle  ages,  and  the  preservation  of  nearly  all 
ancient  classical  and  early  medieval  literature.  The  mo- 
nastic life  has  been  practised  from  pre-Christian  times 
among  the  Buddhists.  See  rule. 

The  hypocrites  hath  loste  their  more  than  pryncely  hab- 
itations, theyr  monasteries,  conuentes,  hospitalles,  preben- 
daries and  chaunteryes,  with  theyr  fatte  f edyng  and  warme 
couches,  foryl  gotten  good  wyl  home  agayne. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  i. 
Abbeuile  is  a goodly  faire  Citie,  . . . wherein  . . . are 
many  Monasteries  of  men  and  women. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 13. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 

A solemn,  huge,  and  dark  red  pile 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  9. 
The  eastern  monasteries,  with  the  important  exception 
of  a vow  of  obedience,  differed  little  from  a collection  of 
hermitages.  ^ They  were  in  the  deserts ; the  monks  com- 
monly lived  in  separate  cells ; they  kept  silence  at  their 
repasts ; they  rivaled  one  another  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  penances.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  121. 

Mitered  monastery.  See  miter.—  Monasteries’  Dis- 
solution Acts,  English  statutes  of  1536  and  1539,  vesting 
in  the  king  certain  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses, 
*and  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  them. 

monastic  (mo-nas'tik),  a.  and  n . [<  F.  monas- 
tique  = Sp.  mondstico  = Pg.  It.  monas tico,  < LGr. 
povaaTLKdg,  living  in  solitude,  pertaining  to  a 
monk,  < povacTrjq,  a monk:  see  monastery.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  monks 
or  nuns ; ascetic : as,  monastic  life,  vows,  or  prac- 
tices. 

The  clergy,  and  the  monastic  orders  especially,  had  been 
good  farmers.  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.,  § 464. 

2.  Adapted  to  or  suitable  for  monks  or  nuns; 
of  ascetic  character  or  use : as,  monastic  build- 
ings or  architecture ; monastic  seclusion. 

To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in 
a nook  merely  monastic.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  442. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa,  raised  on  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  rnonastic  precinct,  look  down  at  once  on  the  waves  of 
Hadria.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  298. 

3.  An  epithet  noting  a style  of  book-decoration 
in  which  medieval  forms  of  compact  ornament 
are  strongly  stamped  on  the  sides  or  back  of 
the  book  without  any  use  of  gold-leaf.— Mo- 
nastic bishop,  in  the  ancient  Celtic  churches  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  other  countries  in  the 
earlier  middle  ages — fa)  an  abbot  who  was  also  a bishop; 
or  (b)  a monk  consecrated  bishop,  resident  in  a monastery, 
and  exercising  his  office  in  confirmations,  ordinations,  etc., 
but  without  jurisdiction.—  Monastic  vows,  the  vows  im- 
posed under  monastic  rule.  They  are  three  in  number, 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

II.  n.  A monk;  a religious  recluse. 

An  art  . . . preserved  amongst  the  momsticks. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  143. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  treble  value  was  intended  spe- 
cially to  protect  the  new  monastics  in  their  tithes  by  height- 
ening the  peril  of  disputing  them. 

R.  IF.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

monastical  (mo-nas'ti-kal),  a.  [<  monastic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  monastic. 
monastically  (mo-nas'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mo- 
nastic manner ; iit  a retired  manner;  after  tlie 
manner  of  monks.  Swift. 
monasticism  (mo-nas'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  monastic 
+ -ism.]  1 . The  corporate  life  of  religious  com- 
munities under  the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedience  to  a superior;  the  monastic  sys- 
tem or  condition. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  anything  hut  monasticism 
could  have  kept  the  church  and  clergy  free  from  the  po- 
litical combinations  and  dangers  of  the  early  time. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 84. 
2.  The  condition  or  state  of  living  like  a monk, 
in  religious  retirement  from  the  world. 

In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monasticism  itself  had  but 
seldom  aspired  either  to  the  dreamy  quietude  of  the  East 
or  the  passionate  and  excessive  austerity  of  the  West : it 
was  a religious  profession,  no  more. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  vii.  1. 

monasticon  (mo-nas'ti-kon),  n.  [<  LGr.  fiovaa- 
tmov,  neut.  of  povacTinAt;,  monastic : see  monas- 
tic.] A book  relating  to  or  describing  monas- 
teries. 

monatomic  (mon-a-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  povoc, 
single,  + aropoQ,  atom.]  1.  Having  the  same 
valence  as  hydrogen,  represented  by  unity. — 
2.  Having  but  one  atom  in  the  molecule, 
monaill  (mq-nal'),  n.  [Also  monal,  manaul,  mi- 
naul ; Hind,  munal,  monal.]  A pheasant;  spe- 
cifically, animpeyan,  or  pheasant  of  the  genus 
Lophophorus,  and  especially  L.  impeyanus.  See 
cut  under  Impeyan  pheasant. 

The  magnificent  Monauls,  Lophophorus. 

A.  Newton,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  733. 


monaulos 

monaulos  (mo-nit ' los),  n.  ■ pi.  monauli  (-li). 
[L.,  also  mondulus,  < Gr.  pdvavlog,  a single  flute, 

< fit ivog,  single,  + av/.og,  pipe,  flute.]  A Greek 
flute  or  flageolet  consisting  of  a single  pipe  or 
reed,  as  opposed  to  the  diaulos,  or  double  flute. 

Monanlus  (mo-na'lus),  n.  [NL.  ( Yieillot,  1816), 

< monaul .]  A genus  of  Phasianidce ; the  mo- 
nauls : same  as  Lophophorus. 

monaural  (mon-a'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  p&vog,  single, 


3831  money 

a.  [ME.,  < OF.  mondial,  mundial,  of  monerozoic  (mo-ne-ro-zo'ik),  a. 


see  monde, 


mondiallt,  _ . 

the  world,  < monde,  the  world 
mound 2.]  Worldly;  mundane. 

A gret  man  this  was,  And  of  noble  fame, 

And  wel  at  ease  of  goodes  mondicdl. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 18. 

moneH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  moon  1. 
mone2t,  v.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 

moan 1, 


[<  Honerozoa 
W.  B.  Carpen- 


L.  auris  = E.  ear I : see  aural2.']  1 . Having  mone3t,  v.t.  [<  ME.  monien,  < AS.  manian,moni- 


an,  bring  to  mind,  exhort,  advise,  instruct,  tell, 
claim,  = OS.  manon  = OFries.  monia  = OHG 
manon,  manen,  admonish,  suggest;  akin  to 
mean 1,  mindX,  mine3,  etc.]  To  admonish;  ad- 
vise; explain. 

What  may  this  mene,  quod  these  mene ; 

Mone  it  us  mare. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1 17,1.  233. 


only  one  ear. — 2.  Referring  to  or  involving  the 
use  of  a single  ear. 

Direction  cannot  be  appreciated  by  monaural  observa- 
tion. Pop.  SO.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  87. 

monaxial  (mon-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  p.6vog,  sin- 
gle, + Li.  axis,  axis:  see  axial.]  Having  but 

^one  axis;  uniaxial. 

monaxon  (mon-ak'son),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  pbvog, 
single,  + afwK,  axis:  see  axon.]  I.  a.  Having 
one  axis,  as  a sponge-spicule ; monaxial.  Also 
monaxonial. 

II.  n.  A sponge-spicule  of  the  group  Monax- 
onia. 

Monaxonia  (mon-ak-so'ni-a),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + a^iw,  axis.]  Monaxon  or  uni- 
axial sponge-spicules,  having  one  straight  or 
curved  axis. 

monaxonial  (mon-ak-so'ni-al),  a . [<  monaxon  mone5ff  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  gemana,  society,  gemcene, 

+ -iaZ.]  Same  as  monaxon.  common:  see  mean 2.]  A companion. 

monaxonic  (mon-ak-sou'ik),  a.  [<  monaxon  + 

-ic.]  Having  but  one  axis ; uniaxial. 

A spherical  (homaxonic)  or  cone-shaped  (■ monaxonic ) 


By  a tale  y shal  30U  mone 

That  fyl  betwyx  the  fadyr  and  the  sone. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  8.  ( Halliwell .) 

mone4t,  n.  [ME. ; appar.  a var.  of  mine 3,  af- 
fected by  wowe3.]  Mind ; preference. 

Kn^tes  and  squier 
Alle  dronken  of  the  ber. 

But  Horn  alone 
Nadde  therof  no  mone. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1114. 


perforated  shell  of  membranous  consistence  known  as  the 
central  capsule.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  849.  mon©  t» 


Nolde  he  no3t  go  one  [alone], 

Athulf  was  his  mone. 

Hom( E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 528. 


I capsule. 

Monaxonida  (mon-ak-son'i-da),  n.pl,  [NL.,  < 

Monaxonia  + 


mone7t,  »•  < 


A Middle  English  form  of  money. 
Same  as  moun2. 

etc.  See  moncecian,  etc. 


T n r A T’  7 „ J monecian,  monecious,  etc.  see  monan 

■ida.]  A suborder  of  sponges,  of  Inone]j|  „ ^ Middle  English  form  of 

hftvincrmnnftxnn  amfl-  ’ . . r - i i 1 _ 


+ - ic.~\  Same  as  monerozoan . 
ter , Micros.,  § 473. 

monerula  (mo-ner'Q-la),  n. ; pi.  monerulce  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.,  Gr.  yovijprjq,  single,  solitary:  see 
moneron.']  In  embryol. , a name  given  by  Haeckel 
to  a supposed  non-nucleated  stage  of  an  im- 
pregnated ovum,  when  it  has  the  form-value 
of  a simple  cytode,  or  moner.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  nucleated  ovum,  immediately  upon  fecundation  by 
spermatozoa,  undergoes  retrogressive  metamorphosis, 
loses  its  nucleus,  and  becomes  a mere  mass  of  protoplasm  ; 
that  then  a new  nucleus  is  formed,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  spermatic  protoplasm  takes  part;  and  that  there- 
upon the  ovum  resumes  its  form-value  of  a nucleated  cell 
as  a cytula,  having  been  a monerula  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  loss  of  the  original  nucleus  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  new  one.  But  his  views  on  this  point  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous. 

(HaUiwell.)  Moneses  (mo-ne  ' sez),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury, 
1821),  prob.  so  named  on  account  of  the  pretty 
and  solitary  flower;  < Gr.  pdvog,  alone,  + yoig, 
delight.]  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Pyrolacese,  characterized  by  spreading 
petals,  by  the  capsule  opening  upward  from 
the  base,  and  by  solitary  flowers.  There  is  but  a 
single  species,  M.  unijlora,  the  one-flowered  pyrola,  which 
is  a small  perennial  with  rounded  and  veiny  serrate 
leaves  and  a scape  bearing  a white  or  rose-colored  flower. 
It  is  a native  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  colder  parts  of  America.  _ 

monesia  (mo-ne'§ia),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
A vegetable  extract  thought  to  be  derived 
from  the  bark  of  Achras  glyciphlcea,  exported 
from  Brazil  in  hard  thick  cakes.  It  seems  to 
have  some  stomachic,  alterative,  and  astringent 
properties.— Monesia  bark.  See  Chrysophyllum. 
monesin  (mo-ne'sin),  n.  [<  monesia  + -in2.] 
An  acrid  principle  obtained  from  monesia,  and 
considered  identical  with  saponin. 


monk. 


the  order  Chondrospongice,  having  monaxon  spic-  monemakert'  n.  ~A~Middle  English  form  of  monestet,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  monish. 
being  without  supporting  skeleton,  the  mone,j_maper\  York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxi  4-~~i ' " rMT.iRn.irm 


ules  or 

spicules  tylostylar  and  usually  situated  radially. 
It  includes  such  families  as  Tethyidte,  SollaseU 
lidce,  Spirastrellidce,  Suberamatidx,  and  Suberi- 
tidce.  Lendenfehl. 

monazite  (mon'a-zlt),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  pova&iv^ 


money-mauer.  xotk  jrwiys,  xu..,  p. 
monembryony  (mon-em'bri-6-ni),  n.  [<  Gr. 
povog,  single,  + ep/3pvo»,  an  embryo.]  The 
condition  of  having  only  one  embryo, 
mone-pinst,  «.  pi.  A variant  of  mun-pins 
(teeth). 


be  solitary:  see  monastery.]  A phosphate  of  toiler  (mo'nfer),  n.  [<  NL.  moneron,  q.  v.]  An 

“'vry’“  organism  having  the  form  of  a non-nucleated 
protoplasmic  body,  in  which  no  definite  struc- 
ture can  be  discerned.  The  moners  consist  of  indif- 
ferent protoplasm  containing  no  nucleus  or  endoplast,  and 
thus  are  conveniently,  if  not  naturally,  distinguished  from 
the  higher  series  of  protozoans  known  as  Endoplastica. 


the  cerium  metals,  usually  containing  some 
thorium  silicate.  It  is  a rare  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  brownish-red  or  yellowish -brown  monoclinic  crystals, 
also  massive  with  resinous  luster,  and  is  found  at  Norwich 
in  Connecticut,  in  North  Carolina,  among  the  Urals,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  a prominent  accessory  constituent  of 

granitic  rocks  in  some  localities,  and  when  these  rocks  ~ 0 — -----  7 

have  been  disintegrated  by  natural  causes  it  has  been  (as  MoHGTcl  (mo-ne  ra),  W.  pi.  [.NL.,  pi.  Ot  mone- 
in  North  Carolina  and  Brazil)  obtained,  by  washing  the  r0n .]  1.  Haeckel’s  name  of  a class  of  protozoans 


gravels,  in  very  large  quantities, 
xnonchet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  munch. 
monckt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  monk. 
Moncrieff  gun-carriage.  See  gun-carriage. 
Monday  (mnn'da),  n.  [<  ME.  Monday , Monen- 
day j < AS.  monandceg , rarely  contr.  mondwg  (= 
OFries.  monendei , monadei  ==  D.  maandag  = 
MLG.  mandaclij  manendacli  = OHG:  manetacf 
MHG.  mantacy  G.  montag  = Icel.  manadagr  = 
Sw.  mdndag  = Dan.  mandag ),  Monday,  lit. 
‘moon’s  day,’  < monan , gen.  of  mona , moon,  + 
dceg,  day : see  moon 1 and  day 1 . The  day  was  so 
called  after  its  name  in  L.,  dies  lunce , lunce  dies 


of  the  simplest  possible  characters.  The  Monera 
are  apparently  structureless  particles  of  protoplasm,  agree- 
ing with  other  rhizopods  in  protruding  pseudopods,  but 
differing  from  the  normal  amceboids  in  lacking  any  recog- 
nizable nucleus.  Unlike  foraminifers,  they  form  no  shell. 
The  group  is  provisional,  and  perhaps  hypothetical.  The 

- . .. ,,  n Inmfimota  Vii a1  Affinal  onnppTitinn  • hilt, 


monetagium  (mon-e-ta'ji-um),  n.  [ML.]  Same 

as  moneyage,  2. 

monetarily  (mon'-  or  mun'e-ta-ri-li),  adv.  As 
regards  monetary  affairs;  from  a monetary 
point  of  view ; financially, 
monetary  (mon'-  or  mun'e-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F. 
monetaire  = Sp.  monetario  = Pg.  monetario, 
moedeiro  = It.  monetario,  pertaining  to  money, 
< L.  monetarius,  pertaining  to  the  mint;  as  a 
noun,  a mint-master,  a minter;  < moneta,  mint, 
money:  see  money.  Cf.  mmter,  ult.  < L.  mo- 
netarius.] 1.  Pertaining  to  money;  consist- 
ing of  money. — 2.  Financial — Monetary  chain, 
a chain  of  precious  metal  each  link  of  which  is  of  definite 
weight  or  value : such  links  were  formerly  used  as  money. 
— Monetary  unit,  the  unit  of  currency.  In  the  United 
States  this  is  the  gold  dollar,  having  a standard  weight  of 
25.8  grains.  The  unit  is  the  pound  in  the  British  empire, 
the  franc  in  France,  the  mark  in  Germany. 

monetht,  monethlyt.  Obsolete  forms  of  month, 
monthly. 


the  group  so  named  has  no  assured  zoological  standing. 
The  Monera  are  sometimes  nominally  divided  into  Gym- 
nomonera  and  Lepomonera,  the  former  of  which  are  always 
naked,  while  the  latter  may  acquire  a cell-wall.  Also  Mo- 
nerozoa. 

2.  [ l . c.]  Plural  of  moneron. 


act  of  monetizing ; the  act  or  process  of  giving 
something  the  character  of  money  or  of  coin- 
ing it  into  money : as,  the  monetization  of  silver, 
monetize  (mon'-  or  mun'e-tlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
monetizing.  [<  L.  moneta, 


canuu  in  I ci  ilo  uoiino  1 1 . ±j.,  ,wik*.  ---  i - --j  — _ — . , . , , - PP*  monetized,  ppr.  . , , 

OF  lundi],  tr.  Gr.  r)  rye  XeMvyc  fiixkpa,  ‘the  moneral  (mo-ne  ral),  a.  [<  Monera  + -al.]  money  (see  money),  + -ize.]  To  give  the  char- 
' - - ■ acter  of  money  to;  legalize  as  money; 


See  week.]  The  second  day  of 


moon’s  day.’ 
the  week. 

The  next  according  to  the  course  of  the  dayes  of  the 
week  was  the  idoll  of  the  moone,  whereof  we  yet  retalne 
the  name  of  Monday  instead  of  Mooneday. 

VersUyan,  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  iii. 
Black  Monday,  (a)  Easter  Monday,  the  14th  of  April, 
1360.  See  the  quotation. 

The  14  day  of  April  and  the  morrow  after  Easter  day, 
King  Edward  [III.  1 with  his  hoast  lay  before  the  citty  of 
Paris,  which  day  was  full  darke  of  mist  and  haile  and  so 
hitter  cold  that  many  men  dyed  on  their  horses  with  cold ; 
wherefore  vnto  this  day  it  hath  beene  called  the  Blacke 
Munday. 

Hence— (6)  Any  Easter  Monday. 


coin  into 


Same  as  moneran. 

moneran  (mo-ne'ran),  a.  and  n. 

-an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a moner,  or  money  (mun'i),  n.  [Formerly  also  mony,  monic ; 


[<  Monera  + +money 


to  the  Monera.  Also  moneric,  moneral. 

II.  n.  A moner  or  moneron. 
monergism  (mon'fer-jizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  pirvoy,  sin- 
gle, + epjov,  = E.  work  (see  erg),  + -ism.]  In 
thcol.,  tbe  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
only  efficient  agent  in  regeneration — that  tbe 
human  will  possesses  no  inclination  to  holiness 
until  regenerated,  and  therefore  cannot  cooper- 
ate in  regeneration. 

Stow,  Annals,  p.  264.  jmjneric  (mo-ne'rik),  a.  [<  Monera  + -ic.]  Same 
as  moneran.  TV.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  $ 394. 
Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fella-bleeding  moneron  (mo-ne'ron),  n. ; pi.  monera  (-ra). 
on  Black-Monday  last.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5.  25.  ^L. , irreg.<  Gv.p.ovt]pyg,  single,  solitary, < pdvoy, 


(c)  The  first  Monday  after  schoolboys'  holidays.— Blue 
Monday,  the  Monday  before  Lent : so  called  in  Bavaria, 
from  the  color  with  which  churches  are  ornamented  on 
that  day.— Cobbler’s  Monday,  Collop  Monday,  Hand- 
sel Monday.  See  the  qualifying  words. 

Mondayish  (mun'da-ish),  a.  [<  Monday  + 

-ish1.]  Tired;  worn  out;  weary:  said  of  clergy- 
men who  suffer  from  fatigue  after  their  Sunday 
services.  [Colloq.] 

mondaynet,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  mundane. 

monde  (mond),  n.  [<  F.  monde= Sp.  Pg.  mundo  Monerozoa  (mo-ne-ro-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,_  < Gr. 
= It.  mondo,  <ti.mundus,  the  world:  s oo  mound2,  yovltpy;,  single,  solitary  (see  moneron),  + t,yov,  an 
mundane.]  1.  The  world : generally  used  in  animal.]  Same  as  Monera.  Haeckel. 
phrases  adopted  from  the  French : as,  the  beau  monerozoan  (mo-ne-ro-zo'au),  a.  and  n.  [< 
monde,  the  world  of  fashion. — 2.  A globe  used  Monerozoa  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
as  an  ensign  of  royalty:  usually  mound.  See  the  Monera  or  Monerozoa. 
mound2.  II.  n.  A moner  or  moneron. 


single  (see  monad),  + apap'tcueiv  (i/  ap),  join,  fit 
(cf.  Sif/pyg,  doubly  fitted).]  A moner. 

Each  Individual  living  particle  of  this  structureless  mass 
[protoplasm]  is  called  a Moneron. 

Haeckel,  Evolution  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  31. 

To  put  his  [Haeckel’s]  views  into  a few  words,  he  con- 
ceives that  all  forms  of  life  originally  commenced  as  rao- 
%era,  or  simple  particles  of  protoplasm,  and  that  these 
monera  originated  from  not-living  matter.  Huxley. 


< ME.  money c , mone , monoye , < OF.  moneic , mo- 
noie7  monnoye,  F.  monnaie  = Pr.  Sp.  moneda  = 
Pg.  moeda  = It.  moneta , < L.  moneta,  a mint, 
money:  see  minfl-,  which  is  also  ult.  from  L. 
moneta,  and  thus  a doublet  of  money. ] 1.  Coin, 
or,  more  strictly,  current  coin;  stamped  metal 
that  maybe  given  in  exchange  for  commodities ; 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  stamped  by  public 
authority  and  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange : 
in  this  sense  used  only  collectively. 

Forthe  thei  went  alle  thre 

To  pay  the  scheperde  his  monS. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  53.  (Halliwell.) 

Every  man  also  gave  him  a piece  of  money.  Job  lxii.  11. 
2.  In  a wider  sense,  any  article  of  value  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  a medium  of  exchange ; 
also,  by  extension,  something  which,  though 
possessing  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  is  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  a substitute  for  money 
as  above  defined,  such  as  paper  money;  any  cir- 
culating medium  of  exchange.  Money  is  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
one  kind  of  wealth  for  another  and  as  a standard  of  value. 
Its  common  form  is  that  of  a stamped  metallic  currency ; 
but  in  primitive  times,  among  uncivilized  peoples,  and 
under  special  conditions  by  civilized  people,  many  other 
articles  have  been  used  as  money.  Bank-notes,  green- 
backs, gold  and  silver  certificates  of  the  United  States 
government,  etc.,  all  representing  coin,  are  called  paper 
money,  and  are  used  for  convenience  instead  of  the  coin 


money 

itself.  Monty  in  this  sense  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural, 
unless  to  indicate  sums  of  money  or  different  systems  of 
money  or  coinage.  See  def.  4. 

Importune  him  for  my  moneys.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  1.  16. 
Every  lady  should  meet  her  lord. 

When  he  is  newly  come  frae  sea ; 

Some  wi’  hawks,  and  some  wi  hounds. 

And  other  some  wi’  gay  monie. 

The  Knight’s  Ghost  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  210). 
What  moneys  I have  is  at  your  disposing;  and  upon 
twelve  I will  meet  you  at  the  palace  with  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  ii.  2. 
There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money;  but  the 
circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the  species 
which  is  best  known,  which  seems  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  ii. 

Money  is  bought  and  sold  like  other  things,  whenever 
other  things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money.  Whoever 
sells  corn,  or  tallow,  or  cotton,  buys  money. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  III.  viii.  § 2. 
Our  ancestors  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  for  some  time  after,  in  default  of  gold 
and  silver,  used  tobacco  as  money,  made  it  money  by  law, 
reckoned  the  fees  and  salaries  of  government  officers  in 
tobacco,  and  collected  the  public  taxes  in  that  article. 

Cyc.  of  Pol.  Sci.,  II.  879. 
Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange.  Whatever  performs 
this  function,  does  this  work,  is  money,  no  matter  what  it 
is  made  of,  and  no  matter  how  it  came  to  be  a medium  at 
first,  or  why  it  continues  to  be  such. 

Walker,  Pol.  Econ.,  III.  iii.  144. 
With  the  aid  of  money  all  the  difficulties  of  barter  dis- 
appear; for  money  consists  of  some  commodity  which  all 
people  in  the  country  are  willing  to  receive  in  exchange, 
and  which  can  be  divided  into  quantities  of  any  amount. 
Almost  any  commodity  might  be  used  as  money  in  the 
absence  of  a better  material.  In  agricultural  countries 
corn  was  so  used  in  former  times. 

Jevons , Pol.  Econ.,  p.  104. 

3.  Property,  in  whatever  form,  which  is  read- 
ily convertible  into  or  serves  the  same  pur- 
poses as  money  as  above  defined;  available 
assets;  wealth:  as,  a man  of  money. 

The  moneye  on  this  molde  that  men  so  faste  holden, 
Tel  me  to  whom  that  tresour  appendeth  ? 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  i.  43. 
Money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor 
block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.  Johnson. 

Money,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  as  the  representative 
of  all  kinds  of  property,  is  one  of  the  greatest  means  of 
human  education.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  266. 

4.  The  currency  of  any  country  or  nation;  a 
denomination  or  designation  of  value,  whether 
represented  in  the  coinage  or  not : in  this  sense 
also  used  in  the  plural : as,  English  money  ; the 
weights  and  moneys  of  different  nations;  a 
money  of  account. 

For  right  als  thai  boght  ihesu  fre 
For  thritty  peni3  of  thaire  mone, 

So  war  thai  sold  to  thaire  enmy 
Euer  thritty  iews  for  a peny. 

Holy  Hood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 
Words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits, 
as  moneys  are  for  values. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  235. 

5.  A way  or  line  of  investing  money.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

I sell  dry  fruit,  sir,  in  February  and  March,  because  I 
must  be  doing  something,  and  green  fruit ’s  not  my  money 
then.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  95. 
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I du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 
Fer  ’lectioneers  to  spout  on ; 

The  people ’s  oilers  soft  enough 
To  make  hard  money  out  on. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  vi. 

Imprest  money.  See  imprest?.— Kimmeridge-coal 
money,  small  circular  pieces  of  shale  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  been  turned  in  a lathe,  found  near  Smed- 
more  in  the  parish  of  Great  Kimmeridge,  in  Dorset,  Eng- 
land, in  the  soil,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the  Eimeridge  coal-money 
may  be  simply  the  ref  use  from  which  rings  or  armlets  have  monPV 
been  turned  in  a lathe,  or  they  may  be  the  bases  of  vases  ™ Ti 
or  bowls.  wno  at 

H.  B.  Woodward , Geol.  of  Eng.  and  Wales,  2d  ed.,  p.  336.  money-changer  (mun'i-cban^jer),  ii 
Lawful,  lucky,  maundy,  milled  money.  See  the  quali-  Ser  °*  money ; a money-broker, 
fying  words.— Money  makes  the  mare  go.  Seemarei.  money-corn  (mun'i-korn),  n.  Same  as  mana- 
— Money  of  account.  See  account.— Money  of  neces-  corn  y 

sity.  See  necessity. — Money  on  call.  See  call  i.—  Paper  nn™  /v /.•  ^ u -\ 

money.  See  def.  2. — Pot  of  money,  a large  amount  of  ^®^®y~COWry  (mun  l-kou  n), 
money;  a heavy  sum.  [Colloq.] — Present  money.  Same  *■  - 1 

as  ready  money. 

I am  not  furnish’d  with  the  present  money. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1.  34. 

Ready  money,  money  paid  or  ready  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
a transaction  is  completed ; cash : also  used  adjectively  : 
as,  a ready-money  purchase. 

Hee  is  your  slaue  while  you  pay  him  ready  Money,  but 
if  hee  once  befriend  you,  your  Tyrant,  and  you  had  better 
deserue  his  hate  then  his  trust. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Shop-keeper. 

Let ’s  e’en  compound,  and  for  the  Present  Live, 

’Tis  all  the  Ready  Mony  Fate  can  give. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  viii.  6. 

Right  moneyt,  money  paid  as  the  condition  or  consider- 
ation of  acquiring  a right  to  the  purchase  of  lands. 


moneyless 

bill  for  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  crown.  Such 
bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  rarely 
altered  substantially  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  E.  May. 
(o)  In  the  United  States  Congress,  a bill  or  project  of  law 
for  raising  revenue  and  making  grants  or  appropriations 
of  the  public  money.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  I.,  Section  VII. , provides  that  “All  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  Houseof  Representa- 
tives; but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.’’ 

money-box  (mun'i-boks),  n.  A box  for  holding 
money  or  for  receiving  contributions  of  money, 
noney-broker  (raun'i-bro/;ker),  n.  A broker 
who  deals  in  money. 

A chan- 


. . n.  A shell,  Cy- 

praia  moneta,  extensively  used  as  mon ey  or  cur- 
rency in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia,  etc. 
See  cut  under  cowry. 

money-dealer  (mun' i- dealer),  n.  A dealer 
in  money ; a money-changer, 
money-drawer  (mmi'i-dra/er),  n.  A shop- 
keeper’s drawer  for  the  keeping  of  money  re- 
ceived or  used  in  the  course  of  business;  a till, 
money-dropper  (mun'i-drop"er),  n.  A sharper 
who  drops  a piece  of  money  on  the  street  and 
pretends  to  have  found  it,  in  order  to  dupe  the 
person  to  whom  he  addresses  himself. 

A rascally  money-dropper. 

Smollett , Roderick  Random,  xv. 


for  these  lands,  and  quit-  moneyed  (mun'id),  a.  [Also  monied;  < money 
+ -ett2.)  1 . Supplied  with  money ; rich  in  mon- 


Acknowledgment  money.  See  acknowledgment.— Add- 
ed money.  See  add.—  Bent  money,  bowed  money,  a 

coin  purposely  bent  and  given  as  a love-token,  or  in  certain  IllOnCV  Imun’i)  v t 
cases  used  as  a votive  off  ering.  Such  coins  seem  to  have  ply  with  money  ' ’ 


rent  of  twoshillingssterlingahundred.demandable  some 
years  hence  only,  it  is  highly  presumable  that  they  will  al- 
ways be  held  upon  a more  desirable  footing  than  where 
both  these  are  laid  on  with  a very  heavy  hand. 

Washington,  quoted  in  H.  B.  Adams,  Washington’s 
[Interest  in  Western  Lands. 

Soft  money,  paper  money.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— To  coin 
money.  See  coini.— Token  money.  See  token.—  To 
make  money,  to  gain  or  procure  money;  become  rich  — 
To  take  eggs  for  money.  See  egg  1.—  Value  of  money. 
See  the  quotation. 

It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  a use  of  the  phrase  value  of 
money  which  has  led  to  much  confusion.  In  mercantile 
phraseology  the  value  of  money  means  the  interest  charged 
for  the  use  of  loanable  capital.  Thus,  when  the  market 
rate  of  interest  is  high,  money  is  said  to  be  dear,  when  it 
is  low,  money  is  regarded  as  cheap.  Whatever  may  be  the 
force  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this  use,  it  is  only  men- 
tioned here  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  it.  For  our  pres 

ent"M"*  ... 

for  w 

or  its  purchasing  power.  If  prices  are  low,  money  will  buy 
much  of  other  things,  and  is  of  high  value.  The  value  of 
money  is  inversely  as  general  prices,  falling  as  they  rise 
and  rising  as  they  fall.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  721. 

White  money,  silver  coin  ; also,  coin  of  base  metal  imi- 
tating silver. 

Here’s  a seal’d  bag  of  a hundred;  which  indeed 
Are  counters  all,  only  some  sixteen  groats 
Of  white  money  i’  the  mouth  on ’t. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii.  1. 
(See  also  earnest-money,  head-money,  light-money,  pin- 
money,  ship-money. ) = Syn.  1 and  2.  Money,  Cash.  Money 
was  primarily  minted  metal,  as  copper,  brass,  silver,  gold, 
but  later  any  circulating  medium  that  took  the  place  of 
such  coins : as,  wampum  was  used  as  money  in  trade  with 
the  Indians ; paper  money.  Cash  is  ready  money,  primari- 
ly coin,  but  now  also  anything  that  is  accepted  as  money: 
it  is  opposed  to  credit. 


Knaves  have  friends,  especially  when  they  are  well 
monied.  Greene,  Conny-Catching,  ii. 

I know,  Melitus,  he  out  of  his  own  store 
Hath  monied  Casselane  the  general. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Laws  of  Candy,  i.  1. 

2.  To  convert  into  money;  exchange  for  money. 
[Rare.] 

Our  prey  was  rich  and  great, 

...  a hundred  flftie  mares, 

All  sorrell,  . . . and  these  soon e-monied  wares. 

We  draue  into  Neleius’  towne,  faire  Pylos,  all  by  night. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  590. 


[<  money, n.)  1.  To  sup- 

been  bent  to  prevent  their  use  as  money. 

I bequeathe  him  my  rope  of  bowed  nobles  that  I hang  my 
great  whistle  containing  CCC  angels. 

Will  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  1512,  in  Archseologia, 

[XXXVIII.  370. 

Cargo  money  or  Guinea  money,  a peculiar  species  of 
porcelain  shell  used  as  money  in  Guinea.— China  money 
the  name  given  (in  the  provincial  form  chany  or  (lchaine  ’ 
money)  to  tokens  of  porcelain  issued  by  the  Pinxton  China 
Works  in  East  Derbyshire.  They  were  oval,  plano-convex 
in  section,  and  bore  on  the  convex  side  their  value  in 
large  figures,  as  5s. , 7s.  See  china-token.—  Coat-and-con- 
duct  money.  See  coat‘d.— Conscience  money.  See  con- 
science.— Covered  money,  a technical  phrase  used  in 
United  States  legislation  and  administration  for  money 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  which  can  be  drawn  out  only  to  pay  an  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress. -Creation  money,  effec- 
tive money,  fairy  money.  See  the  qualifying  words. 

—Fiat  money,  paper  currency  issued  by  a government 
as  money,  but  not  based  on  coin  or  bullion ; paper  cur- 
rency containing  no  promise  to  pay  coin,  and  therefore 
not  convertible  into  coin.  [Colloq.] 

. This  overflowing  deluge  of  fiat  money  alarmed  and  dis- 
sipated the  old-fashioned  gold  and  silver  coins  of  our  pro- 
genitors. The  Century,  XXXVI.  763. 

Fiddler’s  money.  See  fiddler. — For  love  or  money 
See  love  1.— For  money,  for  cash : on  the  stock  exchange, 
in  the  case  of  a contract  for  money,  the  securities  sold  are 
transferred  immediately  to  a designated  name,  and  the 

broker  for  the  buyer  pays  for  them:  distinguished  from  M i \ * 

for  the  account  (which  see,  under  account).— For  my  money-ka.g(mun  l-bag),  n.  1.  A bag  for  money; 
moneyt,  to  my  mind ; what  I prefer.  a purse. — 2.  A large  purse. 

A horn  for  my  money.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  63.  moneybags  (mun'i-bagz),  n . A wealthy  per- 

Guinea  money.  See  cargo  money.—  Hammered  money.  son'  ] 
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ey;  having  money;  able  to  command  money ; 
•wealthy;  affluent. 

A means  to  invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants, 
for  the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade. 

Bacon,  Usury  (ed.  1887). 
When  I think  of  the  host  of  pleasant,  monied , well-bred 
young  gentlemen,  who  do  a little  learning  and  much  boat- 
ing by  Cam  and  Isis,  the  vision  is  a pleasant  one. 

Huxley,  Universities. 
2.  Consisting  of  money ; in  the  form  of  money : 
as,  moneyed  capital. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away  must 
your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not  moneyed. 

__  , Locke. 

rur  our  pres-  “^Oration.  See  corporation. 

t subject,  the  value  of  a thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  nioneyer  (mun  l-er),  n.  [I  ormerly  also  momer : 

■ ; the  value  of  money  is  what  money  will  exchange  for,  < ME.  monyour,  < OF.  monier,  monnier,  monoier, 

its  nnrchns,™  — Tf  — > v-~  monnoyeur,  F.  monnayeur  - Sp.  monedero  = Pg. 

moedeiro  = It.  monetario,  monetiere , < LL.  mone- 
tarius,  a mint-master,  minter:  see  monetary, 
and  cf.  minter,  ult.  a doublet  of  moneyer.)  1. 
One  who  coins  money;  a minter;  amint-master. 

Impairment  in  allay  can  only  happen  either  hy  the  dis- 
honesty  of  the  moneyers  or  minters  or  by  counterfeiting 
the  coin.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  xviii. 

They  [Greek  coins]  bear  magistrates’  names  on  both 
sides  ; that  on  the  obverse,  in  the  nominative  case,  is  the 
moneyer’ s name.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  N umorum,  p.  265. 

2.  Abanker;  one  who  deals  in  money.  Johnson. 

But  se  what  gold  han  vserers, 

And  silver  eke  in  her  gamers, 

Taylagiers,  and  these  monyours. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6811. 
Company  of  moneyers,  certain  officers  of  the  British 
mint,  under  whose  responsibility  and  superintendence 
the  various  moneys  of  the  realm  were  manufactured. 
Their  duties  were  transferred  in  1837  to  other  officers  under 
the  more  immediate  appointment  of  the  master  of  the 
mint.  Imp.  Diet. 

money-flower  (mun'i-flou//er),  n.  The  common 
honesty,  Lunaria  annua  (A.  biennis). 
money-grubber  (mun'i-grub,/er),  «.  An  avari- 
cious or  rapacious  person.  Lamb.  [Colloq.  j 
money-jobber  (mun'i-job//6r),  n.  A dealer  in 
money  or  coin. 

A public  hank  by  this  expedient  might  cut  off  much  of 
the  dealings  of  private  hankers  and  money-jobbers. 

Hume,  Essays,  ii.  3. 


S^„i.-Hard  money,  metallic  money; 


moneyage  (mun'i-aj),  n.  [<  OF.  moneage,  mon- 
neage,  monaage,  monetage,  F.  monnayaqe  = Sp.  , , , , 

monedaje,  minting,  = Pg.  moedagem  = It.  mone-  money-lana  (mun  l-land),  n.  In  law : (a)  Land 
taggio,  < ML.  *monetaticum,  also  monetagium  artlcled  °r  devised  to  be  sold  and  turned  into 
(after  OF.),  a land-tax,  mint,  < L.  moneta,  mint,  m?”  rVVn  e.<lmt-v  reputed  as  money,  (b)  Money 
money:  see  money.)  1.  A mintage;  the  right  articled  or  bequeathed  to  be  invested  in  land, 
of  coining  or  minting  money.  Cowell. — 2.  A m e(luity  having  many  of  the  qualities  of  real 
tribute  formerly  paid  in  England  by  tenants  to  estate-  [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
their  lord,  in  return  for  his  undertaking  not  Money-lender  (mun  l-leiPder),  n.  One  who 
to  debase  the  money  which  he  had  the  right  to  len<ds  money  on  interest, 
coin.  Also  monetagium.  moneyless  (mun'i-les),  a.  | Formerly  moniless ; 

Moneyage  was  also  a general  laud-tax  of  the  same  nature,  5 MF • moneyeles,  monelees  ; < money  + -less.) 
levied  by  (he  two  first  Norman  kings,  and  abolished  hy  the  L Without  money ; poor;  impecunious. 

charter  of  Henry  I.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  App.  2.  Meteles  and  moneyles  on  Maluerne  hulles. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  295. 
Poore  thou  art,  and  knowne  to  be 
Even  as  monilesse  as  he. 

Herrick,  To  his  Saviour,  a Child,  a Present  by  a Child. 
His  hope  was  to  unite  the  rich  of  both  classes  in  defence 
against  the  landless  and  moneyless  multitudes. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  142. 


coin.  money-bill  (mun  'i-hil),  n.  1.  A hill  for  raising 
or  granting  money.  ( a ) In  the  British  Parliament,  a 
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(cf.  Icel.  mang,  trade,  business) ; appar.  < L. 
mango,  a trader,  slave-dealer,  but  in  form  at 
least  associated  -with  gemang,  gemong,  a min- 
gled throng,  crowd:  see  mong^.j  I.  mtrans.  To 
trade  ; traffic.  Ancren  Riwle. 

II.  trans.  To  trade  in ; traffic  in  ; deal  in. 

Repent  you,  marchantes,  your  straunge  marchandises 
Of  personages,  prebends,  avowsons,  of  benefices, 

Of  landes,  of  leases,  of  office,  of  fees, 

Your  monging  of  vitayles,  corne,  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  Funeralles  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt  (1560).  (Nares.) 

mong3  (mung),  prep.  An  abbreviated  form  of 

among:  usually  written  ’mong. 

Ml'iman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  8.  mongan  (mong'gan),  ».  [A  native  name.]  A 
money-making  (mun ' i -ma  " king),  a.  Lucra-  phalanger,  Phaldngista  herbertensis,  of  the  Her- 
tive:  profitable:  as,  a money-making  business,  bert  river  country,  Queensland, 
money-market  (mun'i-mar  'ket),«.  The  mar-  mongcorn,  n.  [Also  muncorn ; < ME.  mong. 
ket  or  field  for  the  investment  or  employment  corn;  < mong 1 + corn1.]  Same  as  mangcorn. 
of  money;  the  sphere  within  which  financial  monger  (mung'ger),  n.  [<  ME.  monger,  mon- 


moneyless 

2.  Acting  or  operating  otherwise  than  through 
money;  beyond  the  range  of  money  influence. 

Bribery  and  corruption  solicits,  paltring  the  free  and 
mtmilesse  power  of  discipline  with  a carnall  satisfaction 
by  the  purse.  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

money-maker  (mun'i-ma"ker),  n.  1.  A coiner 
of  counterfeit  money.  Halliwell. — 2.  One  who 
accumulates  money. 

money-making  (mun'i-ma"king),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  accumulating  money  or  acquir- 
ing wealth. 

The  Jews  were  the  first;  their  strange  obstinancy  in 
money  making  made  them  his  perpetual  victims. 


operations  are  carried  on. 

money-matter  (muu'i-mat"er),  n.  A matter 
or  affair  involving  the  relationship  of  debtor 
and  creditor;  something  in  which  money  is 
concerned. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  inquire  how  money- 
matters  stand  between  us?  Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  BulL 

money-monger  (mun'i-mung'ger),  n.  A dealer 
in  money ; a usurer.  Davies. 

Thievery  needs  no  more  than  the  name  to  prove  it  a 
water  of  stealth.  ...  a sin  which  usurers  and  money- 
mongers  do  bitterly  rail  at.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 185. 

money-mongering  (mun'i-mung'ger-ing),  n. 
Dealing  with  money  (in  a grasping  way).  Davies. 
The  last  place  in  which  he  will  look  for  the  cause  of  his 


gere,  manger e,  < AS.  manger e (=  MD.  mangher , 
mengher,  D.  mangelaar  = MLG.  menger , manger , 
LG.  monger , menger , manger  = OHG.  mangari , 
mengan , MHG.  mang  cere,  mengcere  = Icel.  man- 
gari), a trader,  dealer,  merchant,  < mangian, 
gemangian,  trade : see  wow//2.]  1.  A trader;  a 
dealer:  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion : as,  fish  monger,  iron  monger.  It  is  often  used 
allusively,  implying  a petty  or  discreditable  traffic  or  activ- 
ity, as  in  scandal-monger,  mutton -monger,  wlior emonger. 

Godefray  the  garlek-mon^ere. 

Piers  Ploicman  (C),  vii.  373. 

This  chanon  has  a brave  pate  of  his  owne ! 

A shaven  pate ! A right  monger , y’vaith ! 

This  was  his  plot.  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii.  3. 

2t.  A small  kind  of  trading-vessel.  Blount. 


misery  is  in  that  very  money  -mong  enng to  which  he  now  moneer  (mung'ger),  V.  t.  K monger, ».]  To  traf- 
clings  as  frantically  as  ever.  Kingsley,  Yeast,  xv.  gcjn.  deal  in ; make  merchandise  of : chiefly 

money-order  (mun'i-or'der),  n.  An  order,  pay-  used  jn  composition  with  its  object,  and  often 
able  at  sight,  granted,  upon  payment  of  the  implying  a petty  and  discreditable  traffic, 
sum  and  a small  commission,  by  one  post-office,  The  of  all  moti ye.mmgering.  Coleridge. 

and  payable  at  another — Money-order  office.  , ..  0 .. 

(a)  In  the  United  States,  a division  of  the  post-office  de-  Moilge  S eQUatlOIl.  bee  equation. 
partment  of  the  government,  the  office  of  the  superin-  Mongol  (mong'gol),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  Mongol 
tendent  of  the  money  order  system.  ( b ) A money -order  __  ^r.  pers.  Hind.  Muqlial  (>  E.  Mogul),  < Mon- 
post-offlce.- Money-order  post:pffice,  in  the  United  golian  MongoL  gaid  & be  ult.  < mong,  brave.] 


States,  a post-offlce  designated  by  the  Postmaster-General 
to  issue  and  pay  money-orders. 

money-pot  (mun'i-pot),  n.  A money-box,  espe- 
cially of  earthenware,  from  which  coins  can  be 
taken  only  by  breaking  the  vessel, 
money-scrivener  (mun'i-skriv'ner),  n.  A per- 
son who  raises  money  for  others;  a money- 
broker 


I.  n.  One  of  an  Asiatic  race  now  chiefly  resi- 
dent in  Mongolia,  a vast  region  north  of  China 
proper  and  south  of  Siberia,  forming  a posses- 
sion of  China.  Mongols  are  also  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Chinese  empire  and  in  Asiatic  .Russia.  The  Mongols 
in  the  thirteenth  century  conquered  a large  part  of  Asia  , 

and  overran  eastern  Europe.  See  Mogul.  moilgreiT,  < • '■ 


Mogul. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mongolia  or  the 
Suppose  a young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands  of  ^-Mongols. 

/w/nHuWsanwg  • oiinh  follows  orp  liL'o  vmir  wirp.drq  winff  ® * . - ...  v 1 w-  J , r 

Mon 

Mqngo- 


moneyscriveners ; such  fellows  are  like  your  wire-drawing  jo-  wn'li.pTit  a jind  n IV  A 

mills ; if  they  get  hold  of  a man’s  finger,  they  will  pull  in  Mongolian  (mong-go  il-an;,  a.  ana  n A 
his  whole  body  at  last.  Arbut knot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  gol  + -i an.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Mongol.—-  Mo: 


monilicorn 

size  of  a cat.  The  name  is  commonly  extended  to  all  the 
related  ichneumons  of  the  subfamily  Herpestince,  of  which 
there  are  several  genera  and  many  species ; and  also  to 
some  of  the  Viverrince.  All  these  belong  to  one  family, 
Viverridce.  See  Herpestes , and  cut  at  ichneumon. 

2.  A species  of  lemur  or  maki,  Lemur  mongos , 
having  a white  color  and  the  tail  not  ringed : 
also  called  mongoos  lemur . See  maki. 
mongrel  (mung'grei),  n . and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  mungrel,  mongril,  mongrill,  moungrel;  < 
late  ME.  mengrell  for  * menger  el,  * monger  el,  < 
mang,  mong,  a mixture  (see  mong1),  + -erel,  a 
double  dim,  (-er^,  -eft),  as  in  cockerel , pickerel , 
etc.]  I.  n.  1.  An  individual  or  a breed  of 
animals  resulting  from  repeated  crossing  or 
mixture  of  several  different  varieties;  the  pro- 
geny of  varieties,  and  especially  of  artificial 
varieties,  as  distinguished  from  the  hybrid , or 
cross  between  two  different  species  (but  the 
distinction  is  not  always  observed). 

This  greater  variability  in  mongrels  than  in  hybrids  does 
not  seem  at  all  surprising.  For  the  parents  of  mongrels 
are  varieties,  and  mostly  domestic  varieties,  . . . and  this 
implies  that  there  has  been  recent  variabilil  y,  which  would 
often  continue  and  be  added  to  that  arising  from  the  act 
of  crossing.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  261. 

2.  Specifically,  a dog  of  mixed  breed. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  clept 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  93. 

The  Ounce  or  wild  Cat  is  as  big  as  a Mungrel. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  33. 

3.  Anything  of  mixed  breed;  anything  that  is 
a mixture  of  incongruous  elements. 

They  say  they  are  gentlemen, 

But  they  shew  mungrels. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1. 

Dioclesian  the  Emperour  bestowed  Elephantina  and  the 
parties  adioyning  on  the  Blemi  and  Nobatse.  whose  Reli- 
gion was  a mungrell  of  the  Greekish,  Egyptian,  and  their 
own.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  586. 

His  two  faculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor  should 
compound  into  one  mongrel.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

II.  a.  Of  a mixed  or  impure  breed;  begotten 
or  made  up  of  different  kinds : usually  in  a dis- 
reputable sense. 

There  is  a mongrel  dialect,  composed  of  Italian  and 
French,  and  some  Spanish  words  are  also  in  it ; which  they 
call  Franco.  Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  p.  53. 

It  was  hard  to  imagine  Richard  Jekyll  . . . partaking 
of  amorous  dalliance  from  the  same  dish  with  a mongrel 
gipsy.  J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  224. 

[Formerly  also  mungrel,  moun- 
gref;  < mongrel,  n.]  To  make  mongrel;  mon- 
grelize. 

Shal  our  blood  be  moungreld  with  the  corruption  of  a 
stragling  French?  Marston,  What  you  Will,  i.  1. 


money-spider  (mun'i-spUder),  n.  A small  spi- 
der of  the  family  Attidce,  Epiblemum  scenicum, 
of  common  occurrence  in  North  America,  sup- 
posed to  prognosticate  good  luck  or  the  receipt 
of  money  to  the  person  it  crawls  on. 
money-spinner  (mun,i-spin//er),  n.  Same  as 
money-spider. 

money’s-worth  (mun'iz-werth),  n.  1.  Some- 
thing as  good  as  money,  or  that  will  bring 
money. 

There  is  either  money  or  money's-worth  in  all  the  contro- 
versies of  life.  Sir  Jl.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  Full  value ; something  that  is  worth  what 
one  pays  for  it. 

money-taker  (mun'i-ta//ker),  n.  1.  One  whose 


lian  race,  the  second  in  Blumenbach’s  classification  of  mongrelism  (mung'grel-izm),  n.  [<  mongrel  + 
^ * ,"“'a  -ism.]  Mixture  of  different  breeds ; the  being 

of  mixed  breeds. 

He  [F.  Galton]  continued  his  experiments  [of  transfu- 
sion of  blood  in  rabbits]  on  a still  larger  scale  for  two  more 
generations,  without  any  sign  of  mongrelism  showing  it- 
self in  the  very  numerous  offspring. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  350. 

mongrelize  (mung'grel-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mongrelized,  ppr.  mongrelizing.  [<  mongrel  + 
-ize.]  To  make  mongrel ; give  a mongrel  na- 
ture or  character  to. 

How  . . . comes  it  that  such  a vast  number  of  the  seed- 
lings are  mongrelized?  I suspect  that  it  must  arise  from 
the  pollen  of  a distinct  variety  having  a prepotent  effect 
over  a flower’s  own  pollen,  and  that  this  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  good  being  derived  from  the  intercrossing  of 
distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  101. 


the  races  of  mankind.  The  chief  characteristics  are  as 
follows  : a very  short  skull,  slight  superciliary  ridges, 
broad  cheek-bones,  short  and  broad  nose,  and  yellowish 
complexion.  It  included  the  Chinese,  Turks,  Tatars,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Lapps,  Eskimos,  etc.— Mongolian  subregion, 
in  zobgeog .,  a subdivision  of  the  great  Palearctic  region, 
stretching  eastward  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  include  most 
if  not  all  of  Japan,  ami  lying  south  of  the  Siberian  sub- 
region  ; but  its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined.  In  orni- 
thology this  subregion  has  more  peculiar  genera  than  any 
other  one  of  the  Palearctic  subdivisions. 

II.  n.  1.  Same  as  Mongol. — 2.  By  extension, 
a Chinese,  or  member  of  the  Mongolian  race 
(according  to  Blumenbach’s  classification). — 
3.  The  language  of  the  Mongols,  a branch  of 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  It  has  three  principal 
dialects  — Kalmuck,  East  Mongolian,  and  Bu- 
riatic. 

[=  It.  Mongolico; 


a. 


office  it  is  to  receive  payments  of  money ; es- 
pecially, a doorkeeper  at  some  public  place  who  Mongolic  (mong-gol'ik),  w „ 

receives  the  money  for  admissions. — 2f.  One  as  Mongol  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mon-  mongrel-skate  (mung'grel-skat),  n.  The  an- 

gols;  Mongolian.  . gel-fish , Squatina  squatina.  [Local,  Eng.] 

Mongolid3e(mong-gol'i-de),r?. pi.  [NL.,  < Mon-  monialH,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  momale,  a nun,  fern. 
gol  + -idee.’]  The  Mongols  and  races  regarded  of  monial, monastic,  < moine,  a monk:  see  monk.] 
as  akin  to  them,  according  to  the  classification  A nun. 

. of  certain  authorities.  Monkes  and  moniales,  that  mendinauns  sholden  fynde, 

moneywort  (mun'i-w6rt),  n.  The  creeping  Mongolioid  (mong-go Ti-oid),  a.  and  n.  [< Mon - Han  mad  here  kyn  knyghtes.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  76. 


who  is  open  to  bribery. 

Sayth  master  mony  taker,  greasd  i’  th‘  fist, 

“And  if  thofu]  comst  in  danger,  for  a noble 
He  stand  thy  friend.” 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 


herb  Lysimachia  Nummularia : so  called  from 
its  round  leaves.  See  Lysimachia,  creeping- 
jenny,  and  herb-twopence.  The  name  is  given  also 
to  several  other  plants,  as  Thymus  SerpgUum,  Anayallis 
tenella,  etc. — Cornish  moneywort,  Sibthurpia  Europsea. 
mong1  (mung),  n.  [Also  mang;  < ME.  mong, 
mang , < AS.  gemang,  gemong , a mingled  throng, 
crowd,  assembly,  esp.  in  the  phrase  on  gemang, 
on  gemong , or  simply  gemang , gemong  (=  OS. 
on  gemange),  among:  see  among  and  ming1. 
Cf.  mongZ.]  If.  Mixture;  association. 

Ich  nabbe  no  mong  . . . with  the  world. 

Old  Eng.  Horn.  (ed.  Morris),  i.  185. 

2.  A mixture  of  grain 
ground  up  with  husks 
mash  of  bran  and  malt 
Eng.] 

mong2t,  t>.  [<ME.  monpen,  mangen,<  AS.  man- 

gian, gemangian  (=  Icel.  manga),  trade,  traffic 


gol  ( Mongolian ) + -oid.~\  I.  a.  Besembling  the  monial2t,  w.  Same  as  mullion. 

Mongols;  having  Mongolian  characteristics.  monicont,  »•  Same  as  damonico. 

II.  v.  One  having  physical  characters  like  moniedi  gee  moneyed. 
those  of  the  typical  Mongols  (including  Chinese,  monjerti  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  moneyer. 


Japanese,  etc.).  Huxley. 

Mongoloid  (mong'go-loid),  a.  and 
+ -oid.Ji  Same  as  Mongolioid. 
mongoos,  mungoos  (mong'-,  mung'gfls),  n.  [Al- 
so written  mongoose,  mongooz,  mongouz,  mongoz, 
monguz,  moongus,  mungoose,  etc.;  F.  mongouz, 
NL.  specific  name  mongoz;  < Telugu  mangisu, 
Marathi  mangus,  a mongoos.]  1.  A common 


...  , monies,  n.  An  erroneous  plural  of  money,  some- 

[<  Mongol  times  used. 

monilated  (mon'i-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  monile,  a 
necklace,  + -ate1  + -ed2.]  Having  alternate 
swellings  and  contractions,  like  a string  of 
beads;  moniliform. 

There  is  an  accessory  gland  composed  of  dichotomous 
mm Hated  tubes.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  359. 


contests  with  them,  the  Ophiorhiza  M ungos,  but  its  immu- 
nity is  chiefly  due  to  the  extreme  celerity  of  its  movements. 
It  is  gray  in  color,  flecked  with  black,  and  less  than  the 


nilicornes.  See  cut  under  moniliform. 
II.  n.  A monilicorn  beetle. 


Monilicornes 

Monilicornes  (mo-nil-i-kor'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  monile,  a necklace,  + cornu  = E.  horn.]  A 
group  of  monilicorn  beetles ; the  fourth  of  five 
tribes  into  which  Swainson  divided  the  order 
Coleoptera,  composed  of  five  families,  Cassidas, 
Chrysometidw,  Clyth- 
rid(B,  Erotylidce,  and 
Hispidce.  [Not  in 
use.] 

moniliform  (mo-nil'- 
i-form),  a.  [<  L. 
monile,  necklace,  + 
forma,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a string  of  beads : applied  in  zool- 
ogy and  botany  to  organs,  vessels,  stems,  roots, 


3834 

For  I yow  pray  and  eke  rnmeste 
Nought  to  refusen  our  requeste. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  L 3679. 

Of  father  Anchises  thee  goast  and  grislye  reaemblaunce . . 
In  sleep  mee  monisheth,  with  visadge  buggish  he  feareth. 

Stanihurst , ASneid,  iv.  372. 
I write  not  to  hurte  any,  but  to  promt  som ; to  accuse 
none,  but  to  monish  soch. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  55. 


monitor 

are  Produced  by  free  forces  entirely  indepen. 
ma^ter  itself.  Thus,  according  to  the  mate- 
nalistic  conception  of  the  universe,  matter  or  substance 
precedes  motion  or  active  force.  According  to  the  spirit- 
ualistic conception  of  the  universe,  on  the  contrary,  active 
force  precedes  matter.  Both  views  are  dualistic,  and  we 
hold  both  of  them  to  be  equally  false.  A contrast  to  both 
the  monistic  philosophy,  which  can 
as  little  believe  in  force  without  matter  as  in  matter  with- 
out force.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  466. 

monistical  (mo-nis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  monistic. 
monite  (mo  mt),  n.  [<  Mona  (see  def.)  + -ite 2.] 
A hydrous  calcium  phosphate  occurring  in 
loosely  coherent  massive  forms  of  a snow- 
white  color,  found  with  monitite  in  the  guano- 

„vlll  Lm,  formation  of  the  islands  of  Mona  and  Monita, 

physical  and  spiritual  worlds  from  a single  priu-  . 

ciple;  specifically,  the  metaphysical  doctrine  (m9_nish  °n),  n.  [<  ME.  monicion, 

that  there  is  but  one  substance,  either  mind  . ("•)  monition  = Pr. 


monisher  (mon'ish-er),  n.  [<  ME.  monyschere: 
/ ^ < monish  + -or1.]  An  admonisher.  Johnson. 

Head  of  Meal-beetle  ( Tenebrio  H10nisll2I16ntt  (mon'ish-ment),  11.  1 ( MOnish  + 

Son£mganSnsnla,gea’  sho'vi”g +-ment.]  Admonition.  Sherwood. 

monism  (mon'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  yovog,  single,  + 
-ism.]  1.  Any  system  of  thought  which  seeks 
to  deduce  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  both  the 

Vihtrcn  on  1 n f 4--. . . _ .14  _ , . 


Moniliform  Parts  of  Plants. 

x.  Tuberiferous  rhizome  of  Equisetum  ftuviatile.  2.  Fruits  of  So- 
phora  Japonica. 

pods,  etc.,  which  have  a series  of  beady  swell- 
ings alternating  with  constrictions.  Also  mo- 
nilioid. 

*n"?°8t  ^olyehffita  the  intestine  acquires  . . . merely  a 
moniliform  appearance.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  207. 

mQmliformly  (mo- nil 'i -form -li),  adv.  In  a 
moniliform  manner;  in  the  form  of  a string  of 
beads.  & 

monilioid  (mo-nil'i-oid),  a.  [<  L.  monile  a 
necklace,  + Gr.  eldog,  form.]  Same  as  monili- 
jorm. 

monimentt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  monu- 
ment. 

Monimia  (mo-nim'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Du  Petit- 
Thouars,  1804),  suggested  by  its  affinity  to  a ge- 
nus previously  named  Mithridatea,  < L.  Monima 
< Gr.  Movifuj,  wife  of  Mithridates.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Monimiacese  and  of  the  tribe  Monimiese. 
It  is  characterized  by  globose  direcious  flowers,  the  stami- 
nate  becoming  split  into  four  to  six  lobes,  by  numerous 
stamens,  each  bearing  two  glands  at  its  base,  and  by  the 
of  ?everal  very  small  one-seeded  drupes 
inclosed  within  the  enlarged  perianth.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies  are  known  natives  of  the  JJascarene  Islands  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  with  rigid  opposite  leaves, 
and  very  small  bowers,  closely  clustered  in  the  axils, 
lossil  plants  of  this  genus  occur  in  the  Tertiary  forma- 
i!’S4°LEu™p-e  and  ot  Australia,  and  closely  allied  forms 
called  Mommiopsis,  at  the  very  base  of  that  formation  in 

riverain  Montana6  F°rt  Uni0n  8roup  °n  the  Yell°watone 

MommiaeBSeCmo-nirn-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Endhcher,  1836),  < Monimia  + -acete.l  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous 
(apetalous)  plants  of  the  order  Ranalcs,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Monimia.  it  is  characterized  by 
a globose  or  cup-shaped  perianth,  toothed  or  deeply  di- 
vided at  the  border,  by  numerous  stamens  covering  the 
perianth  and  by  having  several  or  many  distinct  ovaries, 
Sob  W1S  a smelc  ovule,  a minute  embryo,  and  copious 
™ahoJ!Ibum™'  Th?  fami,y  includes  about  31  genera 
and  300  species,  natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  South 
America,  Asia,  and  the  South  Pacific  islands.  They  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  climbers,  generally  aromatic,  with 
rigid  opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers,  in  axillary  or 
sometimes  terminal  clusters,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Several  furnish  wood  for  cabinet-work. 

Mommies  (mon-i-ml'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  L. 
de  Jussieu,  1809),  < Monimia  + - ese.]  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Monimiacese , of  which 
Monimia  is  the  type.  It  is  characterized  by  the  nar- 
rowly urceolate,  fleshy,  or  coriaceous  receptacle  of  the 
female  flowers,  enlarged  after  flowering  and  contracted  at 
tne  apex.  It  includes  4 genera  and  24  snonipR  naMv« 
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mat  there  is  but  one  substance,  either  mind 
(idealism)  or  matter  (materialism),  or  a sub- 
stance that  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  is 
the  substantial  ground  of  both : opposed  to  du - 
aKsm.  The  term  was  applied  by  Wolf,  its  inventor,  to 
the  forms  of  the  doctrine  which  were  then  known,  namely 
to  the  denial  of  the  substantiality  either  of  mind  or  of  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  now  extended  to  the  doctrine  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  physical  and  mental  facts  is  only  phe- 
nomenal, and  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  distinguished. 
Many  special  modifications  of  monistic  speculation,  espe- 
cially on  its  materialistic  side,  have  accompanied  the  re- 
cent developments  of  physical  science,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  (See  quotation  from  Haeckel  under 
monistic.)  Such  doctrines  as  that  energy,  electricity,  etc 
are  categories  of  substance  different  from  matter  are  not 
taken  account  of  by  those  who  use  the  term,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  they  would  be  considered  as  de- 
nials of  monism  or  not.  Also  called  unitism  and  unitari- 
anism. 

Monism  led  a miserable  existence  in  philosophical  dic- 
tionaries, until,  as  a denotation  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
a wide  use.  It  had  again  in  some  meli 
nntn,.oi  ui°ut  £f  use,wllep  it  was  taken  up  by  modern 
natural  philosophy,  and  made  the  watchword  of  a doctrine 
winch  considers  mind  and  matter  neither  as  separated  nor 
as  derived  from  each  other,  but  as  standing  in  an  essen- 
tial  and  inseparable  connection. 

M.  S.  Phelps,  tr.  of  Eucken’s  Fundamental  Concepts,  p.  114. 

®8senc?  of  materialist  hypothesis  be  to  start 
terms> and  work  it  thence  up  into 
} Sld  J-x  no  wrong  in  taking  “homogeneous  ex- 
solids  as  its  specified  datum  and  its  only  one ; so 
tnat  it  constituted  a system  of  monism. 

J . Martineau,  Materialism  (1874),  p.  108. 
2 Any  theory  or  system  which  attempts  to  ex- 
plain many  heterogeneous  phenomena  by  a sin- 
gle principle. 

The  solution  offered  by  Psychophysical  Monism,  that 
factional  bram-motion  and  feeling  are  two  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  fact  in  nature — this  solution,  when  closely 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  an  altogether  dualistic  and  un- 
tinnkable  assertion.  E.  Montgomery , Mind,  IX.  366. 

3.  In  biol.,  same  as  monogenesis  (c) Hvlozoistic 

as  Idealistic  monism,  the 

monism  which  regards  the  single  principle  of  the  universe 
asmmd  or smrit.  of  whinh  mnttpp ht,x. 


. . ^ v ' monition  = Sp.  mo- 

nicion = It.  monizione,  < L.  monitio(n-),  a re- 
minding,  < monere,  pp.monitus,  remind,  admon- 
ish. see  monish .]  1.  Admonition;  warning; 

instruction  given  by  way  of  caution : as,  the 
monitions  of  a friend. 

And  after,  by  monycion  of  the  Archaungell  GabryelL 
they  made  a Churche  or  oratory  of  our  lady. 

J oseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

a“n  is  10t  on,y  hi  the  advice  of 

inenas,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  reason  itself. 

o T ,.  ,.  ...  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A.  Indication;  intimation. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  ot  the  returns  of  any  other 
periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day  by  successive  light  and 
darkne8a-  Holder,  On  Time. 

3.  (a)  In  civil  and  admiralty  laic,  a summons  or 
citation,  especially  used  to  commence  a suit, 
or  m a proceeding  to  confirm  a title  acquired 
under  a judicial  sale  and  to  silence  all  adverse 
claims.  General  monitions  are  used  in  suits  in  rem. 
where  the  object  is  to  bind  all  the  world ; a special  munition 
airects  that  specified  persons  be  summoned  and  admon- 
ished. 

They  appere  in  the  yeld  halle,  at  the  day  and  houre 
limitted  by  the  seid  Baillies,  vpon  monicion  to  th em  yeven 
by  eny  seriaunt.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  406. 


(&)  In  eccles.  laic,  a formal  notice,  sent  by  a 
bishop  to  one  of  the  subordinate  clergy,  to  re- 
quire the  amendment  of  some  ecclesiastical 
offense;  a monitory  letter.  Monitions  are  of  two 
classes  m specie,  where  the  name  of  the  offender  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  and  in  genere,  where  it  is  not. 

\nnl°te-nu  VI!f’  • • • flowed  by  a severe  mo- 
nition from  Archbishop  Morton  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  84,  note. 

adn^luion^m°n^0n>  ^on^^°n>  RePrehcnsion,  etc.  See 

monitite  (mo-nl'tit),  n.  [<  Monita  (see  def.)  + 
-ite  .]  An  acid  calcium  phosphate  occurring 
m minute  white  or  yellowish  triclinic  crystals 

M°lnftanandXnTwr ^ ^ °f 

principle  matter/of  whidi  mTnd  o^sphlUs' the  product  ^onitive  (mon'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *monitivus, 
momst  (mon'ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  monUsm)  + -w£.]*  ^ monitus,  pp.  of  monere,  admonish.]  Admoni- 
I*  n‘  An  adherent  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  eonveying  admonition.  Barrow,  Works 

of  monism  in  some  one  of  its  forms.  *u* 


The  philosophical  Unitarians  or  monists  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duality  of  the  sub- 
ject  and  object  in  perception,  but  they  arrive  at  the  unity 
of  these  m different  ways.  Some  admit  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  mental  and  material 
phenomena,  and  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  either  mind  to 
matter,  or  matter  to  mind.  They  reject,  however,  the  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  to  their  antithesis  in  existence, 
anCli-«ai^-  11  fka^  mmd  and  matter  are  only  phenomenal 
modifications  of  the  same  common  substance.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity  — a doctrine  of  which  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  among  recent  philoso- 
phers  are  Schellmg,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again  deny 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  subject 
and  object  as  coordinate  and  original  elements ; and,  as  the 
balance  is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other, 
two  opposite  schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If 
the  subject  be  taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the 
object  be  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of  ideal- 
ism is  established.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be 
assumed  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  subject  be 
evolved  frorn  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of  materialism 
is  established.  Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  xvi. 

II.  a.  Same  as  monistic. 


the  apex.  It  includes  4 genera  and  *24" species  “natives  U.  a.  Same  as  monistic 

H.of,.the  ¥a8car®ne.  i8lands  and  Madagascar,  a few  monistic  (mo-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  urnor,  single 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  one  in  South  America.  --  1 ^ single, 


monimostylic  (mon'G-mo-sti'lik),  a.  [<  Gr 
yovifioq,  lasting,  stable,  + ctv?.o c,  pillar.]  Hav- 
mg  the  quadrate  bone  fixed,  as  a skull:  corre- 
lated with  autostylic  and  hyostylic . 
inoniourt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  moneyer. 
moniplies  (mon'i-pliz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  Same 
as  manyplies.  [Scotch.] 
moilisht  (mon'ish),  v . t.  [<  ME.  monysshen, 
monyschen,  moneishen,  also  monesten,  < OF.  mo- 
nester, < ML.  *monistare,  for  LL.  monitare,  freq 
of  L.  monere,  warn,  admonish,  akin  to  meminisse, 
remember.  Cf.  admonish,  monition,  etc.]  To 
admonish;  warn. 


+ -ist-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining" to  monism; ”of  the 
nature  of  monism.  See  monism  and  monist. 

Idealism  is  monistic  in  its  whole  conception  of  the  uni- 
I.ei2e-  J]  claims  to  be  a “ one-substanco  ” theory,  although 
it  should  m consistency  call  itself  a “ no-substance  " theoiv 
instead.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  103. 

The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  very  fond 
of  branding  the  monistic  philosophy  grounded  upon  it  as 
wifwenIallJm,’,  byemdusing  philosophical  materialism 
with  the  wholly  different  and  censurable  moral  material- 
ism. Strictly,  however,  our  monism  might,  as  accurately 
or  as  inaccurately,  be  called  spiritualism  as  materialism, 
lhe  real  materialistic  philosophy  asserts  that  the  vital  phe- 
uomena  of  motion,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  motion 
are  effects  or  products  of  matter.  The  other,  opposite  ex’ 
treme,  spiritualistic  philosophy,  asserts,  on  the  contrary, 
that  matter  is  the  product  of  motive  force,  and  that  all  ma- 


monitor  (mon'i-tor),  n.  [=  P.  moniteur  = Sp. 
monitor  = It.  monitore,  < L.  monitor,  one  who 
reminds  or  admonishes,  < monere , pp.  monitus 
remind,  admonish:  see  monish.']  1.  One  who 
warns  of  faults  or  informs  of  duty ; an  admon- 
isher ; one  who  gives  advice  and  instruction  by 
way  of  reproof  or  caution  ; an  admonisher. 

You  need  not  be  a monitor  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

2.  A senior  pupil  in  a school  appointed  to  in- 
struct and  look  after  a junior  division  or  class; 
a pupil  appointed  to  superintend  other  pupils; 
m some  American  colleges,  a student  appointed 
to  keep  a record  of  the  attendance  of  the  other 
students  upon  certain  exercises,  as  morning 
prayers.— 3f.  A constable  or  officer  of  the  law. 

ihIf*tbel,wm.pa5Tbat  theY  owe-  • • ■ they  will  save  me 
the  trouble  of  sending  and  themselves  of  paying  a Moni- 
tor’  Adv’t  in  Boston  Gazette,  September,  1767. 

4f.  A backboard. 

Posterity  will  ask  . . . 

What  was  a monitor  in  George's  days. 

A monitor  is  wood-plank  shaven  thin  • 

We  wear  it  at  our  hacks,  . . . 

But,  thus  admonish'd,  we  can  walk  erect. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  680. 
5.  [ cap .]  In  her  pet.,  the  typical  genus  of  Moni- 
so  called  because  one  of  the  species  was 
tabled  to  admonish  man  of  the  presence  of  the 
crocodile  of  the  Nile.  Also  called  Varanus. — 
o.  A lizard  of  the  genus  Monitor  or  family  Mo - 
mtoridee.  See  cut  under  Hydrosaurus. — 7.  A 
heavily  armored  iron-clad  steam-vessel  with 
a very  low  free-board,  of  a type  invented  by 
Lncsson,  carrying  on  deck  one  or  more  revolv- 
ing turrets,  each  containing  one  or  more  great 
guns,  and  designed  to  combine  the  uiflYimnm 


monitor 


of  gun-power  with  the  minimum  of  exposure : 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  of  the 


Ericsson’s  Monitor. 

a,  side  elevation;  b,  transverse  section  through  the  center  of  the 
turret. 


type,  which  was  built  during  the  American  civil 
war,  and  in  1862  arrested  the  destructive  course 
of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Merrimac. 

I now  submit  for  your  approbation  a name  for  the  floating 
battery  at  Green  Point.  The  impregnable  and  aggressive 
character  of  this  structure  will  admonish  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion  that  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  their 
rivers  will  no  longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  iron-clad  intruder  will  thus  prove  a se- 
vere monitor  to  those  leaders.  . . . “ Downing  Street  ” will 
hardly  view  with  indifference  this  last  “Yankee  notion,” 
this  monitor.  ...  On  these  and  many  similar  grounds  I 
propose  to  name  the  new  battery  Monitor. 

Ericsson,  to  Assist.  Sec.  of  Navy,  Jan.  20,  1862. 

8.  A raised  part  of  a roof,  usually  fitted  with 
openings  for  light  and  ventilation,  as  in  a pas- 
senger-ear or  omnibus.  See  monitor-roof. — 
Teguexin  monitor.  See  Ameividce. 
monitorial  (mon-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  Pg.  moni- 
torial = It.  monitoriale ; as  monitory  + -al.] 

1.  Monitory;  admonitory. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  a monitor  or  monitors,  es- 
pecially in  the  scholastic  sense ; conducted  or 
carried  on  by  monitors;  proceeding  from  or 
performed  by  monitors;  hence,  in  a general 
sense,  educational ; disciplinary : as,  a monito- 
rial school",  a,  monitorial  system",  monitorial  in- 
struction ; monitorial  duties. 

Astonishing  incidents  which  preceded,  accompanied, 
or  have  followed  the  settlement  of  America  . . . plainly 
indicate  a general  tendency  and  cooperation  of  things 
towards  the  erection,  in  this  country,  of  the  great  moni- 
torial school  of  political  freedom. 

Everett,  Orations,  1. 152. 

monitorially  (mon-i-to'ri-al-i),  ado.  In  a moni- 
torial manner;  by  monition;  after  the  manner 
of  a monitor. 

Monitoridae  (mon-i-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Monitor,  5,  + -idee.  ] A family  of  Lacertilia,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Monitor;  monitory  or  varanoid 
lizards.  See  cut  under  Hydrosaurus.  Also 
called  Varanidce. 

monitor-lizard  (mon'i-tor-liz,,ard),  n.  Same  as 

monitor,  6. 

moilitor-roof  (mon'i-tor-rof),  n.  In  a railroad- 
ear,  a central  longitudinal  elevation  rising 
above  the  rest  of  the  roof,  with  openings  in  the 
sides  for  light  and  ventilation.  Also  called 
monitor-top.  [U.  S.] 

monitory  (mon'i-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  moni- 
toire  = Pr.  monitor)  = Sp.  monitorio  = Pg.  mo- 
nitorio, n.,  = It.  monitorio,  < L.  monitorius, 
serving  to  remind,  < monitor,  a reminder,  moni- 
tor: see  monitor .]  I.  a.  Giving  monition  or 
admonition;  admonitory;  spoken  by  way  of 
warning;  instructing  by  way  of  caution. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments  are  monitory 
and  instructive.  Sir  B.  U Estrange. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  two  States  which  seem 
to  have  meditated  an  interdiction  of  military  estaldish- 
ments  in  time  of  peace,  the  mode  of  expression  made  use 
of  is  rather  monitory  than  prohibitory. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  26. 

Monitory  letter,  in  eccles.  law,  a monition. — Monitory 
lizard,  a monitor. 

II.  n. ; pi.  monitories  (-riz).  Admonition ; 
warning. 

I see  not  why  they  should  deny  God  that  libertie  to  im- 
pose, or  man  that  necessitie  to  need  such  monitories. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

monitress  (mon'i-tres),  n.  [<  monitor  + fern. 
-ess.  Cf.  monitrix.]  A female  monitor. 

Thus  far  our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitress ; were  I to 
say  any  thing  after  her,  my  case  would  be  that  of  the  tire- 
some actor.  The  Student,  ii.  367.  (Latham.) 

monitrix  (mon'i-triks),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *moni- 
trix,  fem.  of  monitor,  monitor:  see  monitor.'] 
Same  as  monitress. 
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monjourou  (mon-jo-ro'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The 
Indian  musk-shrew.  See  musk-shrew. 
monk  (mungk),  n.  [Formerly  also  munk,  monek, 
munck;  < ME.  monk,  monke,  munke,  monek, 
munek,  munec,  < AS.  munec,  munuc  = OS.  munek, 
monek  = OFries.  munek,  munik,  monik  = MD. 
monick,  munck,  D.  monnik  = MLG.  monnik, 
monnek,  monk,  monnink  = OHG.  munich,  MHG. 
miinech,  munich,  G.  monch  = Icel.  munkr  = Sw. 
Dan.  munk  = It.  monaco,  < LL.  monachus,  < LGr. 
povax6<;,  a monk,  < povaxby,  living  alone,  soli- 
tary (of.  OF.  moigne,  F.  moine  = Pr.  monge  = 
Cat.  monjo  = Sp.  rnonje  = Pg.  monge,  a monk, 

i.  LL.  as  if  *monius,  < Gr.  govtoy,  solitary),  < 
y6vog,  alone,  single : see  monad.  Cf . monastery 
and  minster,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a man  who  retired  from  the  world  for 
religious  meditation  and  the  practice  of  re- 
ligious duties  iu  solitude ; a religious  hermit ; 
in  later  use,  a member  of  a community  or  fra- 
ternity of  men  formed  for  the  practice  of  re- 
ligious devotions  and  duties,  and  bound  by 
the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience 
to  a superior;  specifically,  a regular  male 
denizen  of  a monastery.  Communities  of  a more  or 
less  monastic  character  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  before  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  were  the  Essenes  and  Therapeu- 
tic (which  see).  The  ordinary  Christian  life  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  even  when  not  celibate,  was  largely  as- 
cetic and  in  communities.  Christian  monasticism  in  a 
definite  form  originated  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century  (perhaps  with  St.  Anthony;  according  to 
other  accounts  it  is  traced  to  the  ascetic  Paul,  about  a.  d. 
250).  The  first  monks  were  anchorites,  living  in  soli- 
tude. The  collection  of  anchorites  in  a monastery  (laura 
or  coenobium)  is  ascribed  to  Pachomius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  institution  spread  rapidly,  and  was  greatly 
helped  in  the  West  by  the  establishment  of  the  Benedictine 
order  in  the  sixth  century.  Various  developments  of  the 
monastic  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
military  orders,  friars  (often  distinguished  from  monks 
proper),  etc.  Since  the  Reformation,  and  especially  since 
the  French  revolution,  monachism  has  declined  in  Western 
countries,  or  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  society  of  Jes- 
uits, but  still  continues  to  flourish  in  Eastern  churches. 
When  of  hys  brother  Fromont  hurd  declare 
That  he  monke  was  shorn,  dole  had  and  gret  care. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3211. 

A monk , whan  he  is  reccheles, 

Is  likned  to  a fissch  that  is  waterles ; 

This  is  to  seyn,  a monk  out  of  his  cloystre. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 179. 
The  civil  death  commenced,  if  any  man  was  banished 
or  abjured  the  realm  by  the  process  of  the  common  law, 
or  entered  into  religion  ; that  is,  went  into  a monastery, 
and  became  there  a inorik  professed : in  which  cases  he 
was  absolutely  dead  in  law,  and  his  next  heir  should  have 
his  estate.  Blackstone,  Com.,  1. 1. 

I envy  them,  those  monks  of  old. 

Their  books  they  read,  and  their  beads  they  told. 

0.  P.  R.  James , The  Monks  of  Old. 

2.  A name  of  various  animals,  (a)  The  bullfinch, 

Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  ( b ) A variety  of  domestic  pigeon  with 
a white  crest,  (c)  A monk-bird,  monk-seal,  monk-fish, 
etc. : see  the  compounds,  (d)  Any  noctuid  moth  of  the  sub- 
family Cucuttince : so  called  in  Great  Britain  from  the  erect 
collar,  like  a monk’s  hood  or  cowl. 

3.  In  printing , an  over-inked  spot  or  blotch  in 
print,  usually  made  by  imperfect  distribution 
of  ink.  Compare  friar,  2.-4.  Milit.,  a fuse  for 
firing  mines. 

The  most  common  methods  of  firing  mines  are  by  the 
use  of  the  monk  and  the  box-trap.  . . . The  monk  is  a bit 
of  agaric  1£  inches  in  length.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc.,  II.  376. 
Black  monk,  a black-robed  monk. 

Also  in  the  Abbey  of  Seynt  Justine  virgyne,  a place  of 
blake  monkys,  ryght  delectable  and  also  solytary. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  9. 
Cloister  monk,  a monk  who  lives  within  a monastery. — 
Extern  monk,  a monk  who  lives  outside  a monastery,  but 
serves  the  church  connected  with  it. — Grazing  monks 
the  BoskoL 

Companies  like  the  /Sootcoi,  or  "grazing  monks, ” of  Mes- 
opotamia and  Palestine,  who  roved  about,  shelterless  and 
nearly  naked,  as  Sozomen  and  Evagrius  tell  us,  in  the 
mountains  and  deserts,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  and  brows- 
ing like  cattle  on  the  herbs  they  casually  found. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVT.  701. 

Monk  professed.  See  profess.  =Syn.  1.  Hermit,  etc.  See 
anchoret. 

monk-bat  (mungk'bat),  ».  A molossoid  bat 
of  J amaioa,  Molossus  nasutus  or  fumarius,  the 
smoky  mastiff-bat : so  called  because  the  males 
are  often  found  iu  great  numbers  together.  P. 
S.  G-osse. 

monk-bird  (mungk'berd),  n.  The  leatherhead 
or  friar-bird.  See  leatherhead,  2,  and  cut  under 
friar-bird. 

monkery  (mung'kOr-i),  n. ; pi.  monkeries  (-iz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  monkrye ; < monk  + -ery.]  1. 
Monasticism,  or  the  practices  of  monks:  gen- 
erally opprobrious. 

It  toucheth  not  monkery,  nor  maketh  any  thing  at  ail  for 
any  such  matter.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Monkery  and  the  neglect  of  rational  agriculture  con- 
spired to  turn  garden-lands  into  deserts  and  freemen  into 
serfs.  Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXIX.  228. 


monkey 

2.  A monastery,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a monas- 
tery. 

Anon  after  ther  arose  oute  of  it  a certain  of  monkery,  not 
in  apparel,  but  in  appearance  of  a more  sober  life. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  i. 

Coeval  with  the  conquest,  it  [the  Benedictine  St.  Mary's] 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  strongest  monkeries  in  therealm. 

Harper’s  May.,  LXXIX.  836. 

3.  The  country  or  rural  districts;  also,  in  a 
collective  sense,  tramps  or  vagrants.  [Slang.] 

I don’t  know  what  this  'ere  monkry  will  come  to,  after 
^a  bit.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  266. 

monkey  (mung'ki),  ».  [Formerly  also  monkie, 
munkie,  munkye  (not  found  in  ME.,  where  only 
ape,  the  general  Teut.  word,  appears) : origin 
unknown;  poss.,  with  double  dim.,  -k-ey,  -k-ie 
(as  also  later  in  donkey),  < OF.  monne  = Sp. 
IJg.  mono,  < It.  monna,  Olt.  mono,  a female 
ape,  a monkey  (whence  Olt.  dim.  monicchio  (a 
form  supposed  by  some,  erroneously,  to  be  the 
immediate  source  of  the  E.  word;  the  term. 
-iccliio,  < L.  -iculus;  also  OF.  monnine,  monine, 
a monkey : see  also  mono,  mono),  poss.  a par- 
ticular use  (as  if  ‘ old  woman’),  in  allusion  to 
the  resemblance  of  a monkey’s  face  to  the 
weazen  face  of  an  old  crone,  of  monna,  a 
woman,  in  familiar  use  (like  E.  dame),  ‘ goody’), 
a colloq.  contraction  of  madonna,  lady,  mis- 
tress, lit.  ‘my  lady,’  ‘madam.’  An  ultimate 
connection  with  the  Gr.  tniixe,  an  ape,  has 
been  suggested.]  1.  A quadrumanous  mam- 
mal of  the  order  Primates  and  suborder 
Anthropoitlea ; a catarrhine  or  platyrrhine 


Guenon,  or  Common  Green  Monkey  ( Cercopithecus  sabezus). 

simian;  anyone  of  the  Primates  except  man  and 
the  lenmrs;  an  ape,  baboon,  marmoset,  etc. 
The  term  is  very  vague,  and  has  no  technical  or  fixed  re- 
striction. Those  monkeys  which  have  very  short  tails  and 
faces  are  commonly  called  apes,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  the  higher  family  Simiidce.  The  monkeys  with  long 
faces  like  dogs  are  usually  termed  baboons;  they  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  series  of  Old  World  simians,  in  the 
family  Cynojyitheddce.  The  small  bushy-tailed  monkeys 
of  America  are  usually  known  as  marmosets.  Excluding 
these,  the  name  monkey  applies  mainly  to  long-tailed  sim- 
ians of  either  hemisphere.  All  the  Old  World  monkeys, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  are  catarrhine,  and  have  32  teeth, 
as  in  man.  They  constitute  two  families,  Simiidce  and 
Cynopitheddce.  (See  cuts  under  Cercopithecus,  Catarrhina, 
and  Diana,  2.)  All  the  New  World  monkeys  are  platyr- 
rhine : there  are  two  families,  Cebidce,  with  36  teeth  and 
mostly  prehensile  tails,  and  Mididce  or  marmosets,  with 
32  teeth  and  bushy  non-prehensile  tails.  (See  cuts  under 
Cebince,  Eriodes,  and  Lagothrix.)  The  genera  of  monkeys 
are  about  35  in  number,  including  several  that  are  fos- 
sil. The  species  are  particularly  numerous  in  Africa  and 
South  America,  especially  in  the  tropical  parts.  There  are 
many,  however,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  even  up 
to  the  snow-line;  a single  one  is  found  in  Europe,  the 
Barbary  ape,  lnuus  ecaudatus.  (See  cut  at  ape.)  Almost 
all  the  leading  species  have  specific  names  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  well  as  their  technical  scientific  designations. 

The  strain  of  man ’s  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  L L 260. 

2.  An  epithet  applied  to  any  one,  especially  to 
a boy  or  girl,  in  either  real  or  pretended  disap- 
proval: sometimes  expressing  endearment. 

Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey!  But  how  wilt  thou 
do  for  a father?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  69. 

Help  your  companions,  but  don’t  talk  religiouB  senti-  ’ 
ment  to  them ; and  serve  the  poor,  but,  for  your  lives,  you 
little  monkeys,  don’t  preach  to  them. 

Buskin,  Letter  to  Young  Girls. 

3.  A pile-driving  instrument  with  two  handles, 
raised  by  pulleys,  and  guided  in  its  descent  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  head  of  a pile  and 
drive  it  into  the  ground;  a fistuca;  a beetle- 
head. — 4.  A sort  of  power-hammer  used  in 
ship-building  for  driving  bolts,  composed  of  a 
long  pie  of  iron  traversing  in  a groove,  which 
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is  raised  by  pulleys,  and  let  fall  on  the  spot 
required. — 5.  A small  crucible  used  in  glass- 
making.— 6.  A certain  sum  of  money:  in  the 
United  States,  $500;  in  Great  Britain,  £500: 
used  especially  in  betting.  [Slang.] 

A monkey  at  least  to  the  credit  side  of  your  own  book 
landed  in  about  a minute  and  a half 

Whyte  Melville,  Good  for  Nothing. 

The  Grand  Hurdle  Handicap,  the  added  money  to  which 
is  a monkey.  Daily  Chronicle,  Neb.  3, 1SS5.  (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

7t.  A kind  of  bustle  formerly  worn  by  women. 

See  the  quotation. 

The  monkey  was  a small  “bustle,"  which  in  the  days  of 
very  short  waists  was  worn  just  below  the  shoulder  blades. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  498. 

8.  Same  as  water-monkey . 

In  the  front  room  a monkey  and  two  tumblers  stood  on 

the  center  table. 

Olive  Schreiner,  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  ii.  8. 

9.  A fluid  composed  of  two  parts  of  chlor- 

hydrie  acid  (generally  called  spirits  of  salt  by  m0nkey-grass  (mung'ki -gras),  ». 

aTld  nf  zmfi-  usfid  ,n  solder-  stiff  fiber  afforded  by  the  loaf-stalks  of  Attalea 


monoblepsis 

moHkishnesS  (mung'kish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  monkish : a term  of  contempt, 
monkly  (mungk'li),  a.  [<  monk  + -ty1.]  Re- 
lating to  a monk;  monkish.  [Rare.] 
monk-mongert  (mungk'mung"ger),  n.  A fos- 
terer of  monasticism. 

Never  age  afforded  more  pluralist  bishops.  . . . Oswald 
(a  great  monk-monger,  of  whom  hereafter)  held  York  and 
Worcester.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IL  v.  24. 


A seal  of  the  genus 


workmen)  and  one  part  of  zinc,  used  in  solder- 
ing. It  is  applied  to  the  joints  to  be  soldered,  and  acts 
both  to  prevent  oxidation  when  heat  is  applied  and  to  dis- 
solve any  oxid  which  may  have  already  formed,  and  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  solder. — 
Gibraltar  monkey.  Same  as  Barbary  ape  (which  see, 
under  ope).— Leonine  monkey,  masked  monkey,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives. — Monkey’s  aUowance.  See  the 
quotation.  [Humorous.] 

You  fellows  worked  like  bricks,  spent  money,  and  got 


funifera : nsed  largely  on  the  Amazon  for  cord- 
age and  brooms,  and  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  brushes  of  street-sweeping  machines, 
monkey-hammer  (mung'ki-ham//er),  n.  Adrop- 
press  in  which  the  weight,  sliding  in  guides,  is 
suspended  from  a cord  by  which  it  is  raised 
and  let  fall.  Also  called  monkey-press. 
midshipman’s  half-pay  (nothing  a day,  and  find  yourself)  mOIlkeyiSm  (mung  ki-izm),  n.  [<  monkey  + 

nnd  immit/ni’ii  nl/niwi/ivicn  finora  L'inlra  than  half.npnep)  mm  ] A w o nti  /xr»  nn  VtnVinrnnn  lilrO  tliot  AT  Q.  TY1  ATI . 


-ism.']  An  action  or  behavior  like  that  of  a mon- 
key. [Rare.] 

Numerous  passages  . . . might  be  quoted  (from  come- 
dies and  satirical  journals),  attacking  the  monkeyism  and 
parrotism  of  those  who  indiscriminately  adopted  foreign 
manners  and  customs.  D.  M.  Wallace , Russia,  p.  413. 


and  monkey's  allowance  (more  kicks  than  half  pence). 

Kingsley , Letter,  May,  1858.  {Davies.) 

Monkey’s  dinner-bell.  See  Hura. — Mustache  mon- 
key, negro  monkey,  etc.  See  the  qualifying  words.— 

Silky  monkey.  Same  as  marikina. — To  have  or  get 
one’s  monkey  up,  to  have  one’s  temper  roused;  get 

angry.  [Slang.]— To  suck  the  monkey,  (a)  To  suck  . , / ......... 

wine  or  spirits  from  a cask  through  an  inserted  tube  or  monkey-jacket  (mung  kl-j&k'et),  n, 

straw.  (&,'  To  drink  rum  or  other  liquor.  [Nautical  slang.]  1 — x 11 

Jack  will  suck  the  monkey,  in  whatever  form  or  wherever 
he  presents  himself.  Macy. 

“ Do  you  know  what  sucking  the  monkey  means?”  “ No, 
sir.”  “Well  then,  I’ll  tell  you;  it  is  a term  used  among 
seamen  for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoanuts,  the  milk  having 
been  poured  out  and  the  liquor  substituted.” 

Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  xxx. 

monkey  (mung'ki),  v.  [<  monkey , n.]  I.  intrans. 

To  act  in  an  idle  or  meddlesome  manner;  trifle ; 
fool : as,  don’t  monkey  with  that  gun.  [Colloq.] 

I hope  he’ll  fetch  money.  I’ve  had  enough  o’  monkeying 
long  o’  checks. 


monk-seal  (mungk'sel),  n. 

Monachus. 

monk-seam  (mungk'sem),  n.  Same  as  monk’s- 

seam. 

monk’s-gun  (mungks'gun),  n.  The  wheel-lock 
gun  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
so  called  from  the  legend  that  it  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  monk  Schwarz,  the  supposed 
discoverer  of  gunpowder, 
monk’s-harquebus  (mungks'har'kwe-bus),  n. 
Same  as  monk’s-gun. 

A coarse  monk’s-hood  (mungks'hud),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Aconitum,  especially  A.  Napellus.  Also 
called  friar’s-cap,  foxbane,  lielmet-flower,  Ja- 
cob’s-chariot,  and  wolf’s-bane.  See  Aconitum 
and  aconite. 

monk’s-rhubarb  (mungks'ro'baTb),  n.  A Eu- 
ropean species  of  dock,  Eumex  Patientia.  See 
dock1. 

monk’s-seam  (mungks ' sem),  n.  1.  Naut.,  a 
seam  formed  by  stitching  through  the  center  of 
a joining  made  by  laying  the  selvages  of  two 
cloths  of  canvas  one  over  the  other  and  stitch- 
ing them  on  both  sides.  Also  called  middle 
stitching. — 2.  The  mark  left  on  a bullet  by  the 
mold  at  the  junction  of  its  two  halves.  [Eng.] 
Also  monk-seam. 


^ v o ___  . A short  monmouth  (mon'muth),  n.  A flat  cap  origi- 

ciose-fittmg  coat  or  jacket,  generally  made  of  nally  made  at  Monmouth,  England,  formerly 
stoutmaterial,  as  pilot-cloth,  much  wornbysail-  much  worn  by  seamen. 

ors  in  cold  weather;  a Guernsey  frock.  Caps  wh.-ch  the  Dutch  seamen  buy,  called  monmouth 

monkey-pot  (mung'ki-pot),  n.  See  Lecythis.  caps.  Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  339.  (Davies.) 
-Monkey-pot  tree,  the  tree  bearing  the  monkey-pot  Monmouth  CQck  A fasMon  of  wearing  the 

monkey-press  (mung’ki-pres), /t.  Same  as  mon-  flap-hat  imitated  ivora  Ihe  liuke  of  Monmouth, 


key-hammer. 

monkey-pump  (mung'ki-pump),  n.  Kaut.,  a 
straw  or  quill  introduced  through  a gimlet-hole 
into  a wine-  or  spirit-cask,  for  the  purpose  of 
- sucking  the  liquor. 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXIX.  466.  monkey-puzzle  (mung'ki-puzU),  n.  The  Chili 


n.  trans.  To  imitate  as  a monkey  does;  ape 
[Rare.] 

All  cursed  the  doer  for  an  evil 
Called  here  enlarging  on  the  Devil, 

There  monkeying  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Tale  of  Villafranca,  st.  8. 

monkey-apple  (mung'ki-ap"l),  n.  The  West 
Indian  tree  Clusia  flava. 

monkey-bag  (mung'ki-bag),  n.  A small  bag 
nsed  by  sailors  for  holding  money,  hung  round 
the  neck  by  a string. 

monkey-block  (mung'ki-blok),  n.  Naut.,  a 


pine,  Araucaria  imbricata , 
monkey-rail  (mung'ki-ral),  n.  Naut.,  a light 
rail  raised  about  half  afoot  above  the  quarter-  monnetf  (mon'et),fl. 
rail  of  a ship. 

monkey’s-face  (mung'kiz-fas),  n.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Mimusops. 

monkey-shine  (mung'ki -shin),  n.  A trick  or 
prank  like  a monkey’s;  buffoonery ; tomfoolery; 
monkeyism.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

You  may  have  noticed  barefooted  boys  cutting  up  mon- 
key-shines on  trees  with  entire  safety  to  themselves. 

A.  R.  Grote,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  435. 


son  of  Charles  II.,  and  still  prevailing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  smartest  of  the  country  Squires  appear  still  in  the 
Monmouth  Cock,  and  when  they  go  a wooing,  whether 
they  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not,  they  generally 
put  on  a red  coat.  Spectator,  No.  129. 

Monmouth  hat.  A hat  worn  with  a Monmouth 

cock. 

See  the  quotation. 


Little  ears  denote  a good  understanding,  but  they  must 
not  be  of  those  ears  which,  being  little,  are  withall  de- 
formed, which  happens  to  men  as  well  as  cattel,  which  for 
this  reason  they  call  monnets;  for  such  ears  siguifie  noth- 
ing but  mischief  and  malice. 

Saunders,  Physiognomic  (1653).  ( Nares .) 


small  swivel-block  used  as  a leader  for  running  monkey.spar  (mung'ki-spar),  n.  Naut. , a re 


rigging. 

monkey-board  (mung'ki-bord), 
duetor’s  footboard 
on  an  omnibus. 

Hoppe.  [Slang, 

Eng.] 

monkey-boat 

(mung'ki-bot),  n. 

A half -decked  nar- 
row boat  used  in 
docks  and  on  riv- 
ers. [Eng.] 
monkey-bread 

(mung'ki-bred),  n. 
fruit  of  the 


The  con- 


duced mast  or  yard  for  a vessel  used  for  the 
training  and  exercise  of  hoys, 
monkey-tail  (mung'ki-tal),  n.  Naut.:  ( a ) A 
short  round  lever  formerly  used  for  training  car- 
ronades  and  for  like  purposes.  (b)  A piece  of 
rope  with  a knot  at  the  end,  seized  to  the  hack  of 


mono  (mo'no),  n.  [Sp.  mono,  m.,  a monkey;  cf. 
mono.']  The  black  howler  or  howliDg  monkey, 
Mycetes  oillosus. 

mono-.  [L.,  etc.,  mono-,<  Gr.  fiovo-,  stem  of  pbvos, 
single,  only:  see  monad.']  A prefix  in  many 
words  of  Greek  origin  or  formation,  meaning 
‘single,’  ‘one.’ 

monoaxal  (mon-o-ak'sal),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvoc,  sin- 
gle, + L.  axis,  axis:  see  axal.]  Pertaining  to 

a single  axis Monoaxal  isotropy,  the  case  in  which 

the  homotatie  coefficients  are  completely  isotropic  round 


a hook,  used  as  a handle  in  attaching  the  hook,  +one  axis  only, 
to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  jammed.  monobasic (mon-o-ba'sik), a.  [<Gr.{/<5roc, single, 

monkey-wheel  (mung'ki-hwel),  n.  A tackle-  + ,)aaiq,  uase.]  In  chemistry,  noting  an  acid 
block  over  which  runs  a hoisting-rope ; a whip-  which  contains  hut  one  atom  of  hydrogen  re- 
gin, gin-block,  or  rubbish-pulley.  plaeeable  by  a univalent  element  or  radical  to 

monkey-wrench  (mung'ki-rench),?!.  In  mcch.,  form  a neutral  salt, 
a screw-key  with  a movable  jaw,  which  can  he  monoblastic  (mon-o-b’.as'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  p&vog, 
adjusted,  by  a screw  or  wedge,  to  the  size  of  single,  + fiaardg,  germ.]  Relating  to  that 


u 6>.  iiae  the  nut  which  it  is  required  to  turn.  Wealc.  condition  of  the  metazoic  ovum  or  embryo 

baobab-tree;  also,  v monk-fish  (mungk'fish),  n.  1.  The  angel-fish,  which  immediately  succeeds  segmentation,  in 

the  tree  itseii.  The  Kw?  Squatina  squatina.—2.  The  angler,  Lophius  which  a single  germinal  layer  is  alone  l-epre- 

hSient  capsule,®  to  12  piscaiorius.  [Maine.]  Muted : correlated  with  diploblastic  and  triple- 

inches  long,  contain-  monkhood  (mungk  hud),  w.  [<  monk  + -hood.]  Elastic. 

ing  numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a pulp,  which  is  slightly  q The  character  or  condition  of  a monk.  M on o VI gph n.r i d ft ra  ( m on  -o-bl  ef -a-r  id ' e-e ) . n. p l. 

strand  fda^onT'  “ “ by  ‘ m°nkey'  He  had  left  off  his  monkhood  too,  and  was  no  longer  [NL.,  < Monoblcpharis  (-id-)  + -«.]  A family 

monkey-cup  (mung'ki-kup),  n.  A plant  of  the  obl«ed  to  them-  Bp'  Att*rhwr»-  of  phycomyeetous  fungi,  closely  related  to  the 

genus  Nepenthes.  2.  Monks  collectively.  Peronosporacese.  The  thallus-hypha  bear  terminal 

monkey-engine  (mung'ki-en'jin),  n.  A form  i think  the  name  of  “]n^lJ[“"1“e,ltt0  tonTthe‘'0i7^ 
of  pile-driver  having  a ram  or  monkey  working  relieve  all  monkhood  from  the  reproach  of  laziness. . Uqw  by  the  formation  of  uniciliated  zoospores  in  zoosporangia, 
in  a wooden  frame.  The  monkey  is  held  by  a staple  , . , . . r/  7 , * 0i  as  in  the  well-known  genus  Phytophthuro. 

in  a pair  of  tongs  which  seize  it  automatically,  and  is  monkmgf  (mung'king),  a.  [<  monk  + -mg*. J MonoblephariS  (mon-o-blef  'a-ris),  n.  [NL. 
raised  by  means  of  a winch.  The  tongs  open  and  drop  Monkish:  a term  of  contempt.  (Cornu),  < Gr.  fidvog,  single,  + ft/.(:<papnvf  eyelid.] 

cou^e  of todtod  planes  afthl  top”f  tLTiftf4  With  & Monasteries  and  other  monking  receptacles.  Coleridge.  A genus  of  fungi,  typical  of  the  family  Mono- 

monkey-flower  (mung'ki-flou^er),  n.  A plant  monkish  (mung'kish),  a.  [<  monk  + -isft1.]  olepharidese. 
of  the  genus  Mimulus.  Like  a monk;  pertaining  to  monks  or  to  the  monohlepsis  (mon-o-hlep  sis),  n.  [JNL.,  \ wr. 

monkey-gaff  (mung'ki-gaf),  n.  A small  gaff  monastic  system;  monastic:  often  a term  of  y.6voq,  single,  + pteipig,  sight, < ptejreiv,  see,  look 
placed  on  some  large  merchant  ships  above  the  contempt:  as,  monkish  manners;  monkish  soli-  on.]  In  pathol.,  a condition  of  vision  m which 

spanker-gaff,  for  displaying  the  flag.  tude.  it  is  more  distinct  when  one  eye  only  is  used. 


monobrachius 

monobrachius  (mon-6-bra'ki-us),  n. ; pi.  mono- 
brachii  (-1).  [NL.,  < 6r.  flavor,  single,  + L.  bra- 

chium , the  arm.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  having 
a single  arm. 

monobromated  (mon-o-bro'ma-ted),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fiovoc,  single,  + E.  bromine)  + -ate*  + -ed‘*.] 
Containing  one  bromine  atom : used  only  of  or- 
ganic compounds  in  which  one  atom  of  bromine 
has  been  introduced  into  each  molecule  by  sub- 
stitution or  addition. — Monobromated  camphor. 
See  camphora  monolrromata,  under  camphor. 

monobromized  (mon-o-bro'imzd),  a.  [<  Gr. 
povog,  single,  + brom(  ine ) + -ize  + -ed*.]  Same 
as  monobromated.  Nature,  XL.  539. 
monocarbonate  (mon-o-kar'bo-nat),  n.  [<  Gr. 
povog,  single,  + E.  carbonate.]'  A carbonate  in 
which  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  are  re- 
placed by  basic  elements  or  radicals:  distin- 
guished from  bicarbonates,  in  which  only  one 
hydrogen  atom  is  so  replaced.  ' ' 

^ately  called  normal  carbonate. 
monocarp  (mon'o-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  flavor,  single, 
+ KapTrd f,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  a plant  that  perishes 
after  having  once  borne  fruit ; an  annual  plant, 
monocarpellary  (mon-o-kiir'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fiovoi,  single,  + E.  carpel  + -ary*.]  Composed 
of  one  carpel.  Compare  polycarpellary . 
monocarpic  (mon-o-kar'pikj,  a.  [<  monocarp 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  monocarpous  (a), 
monocarpous  (mon-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  monocarp 
+ -ous.]  In  bot. : (a)  Producing  fruit  but  once 
in  its  life:  said  of  annual  plants,  (b)  Noting 


Monoceros  imbrica- 
tum. 


Dogs,  introduced  by  Jacob  Bartsch  in  1624. — 
3.  The  narwhal,  Monodon  monoceros. — 4.  leap.] 
In  zool.\  (a)  A genus  of  prosobranehiates  of 
the  family  Muricidce,  so  called 
from  the  large  spine  on  the 
outer  lip ; the  unicorn-shells. 

There  are  several  species 
from  the  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. Lamarck,  1809.  (6)  A 

genus  of  balistoid  fishes. 

Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801. 
monocerous  (mo-nos'e-rus), 
a.  [<  Gr.  fiovoKipor,  one- 
horned: see  monoceros.]  Hav- 
ing one  horn  or  horn-like 
part;  unicorn. 

monochasial  (mon-o-ka'si-al), 
a.  [<  monochasium' + -al.]  Ii 
to  or  resembling  a monochasium, 

More  appropri-  monochasium  (mon-o-ka'si-um),  n . ; pi . mono- 
chasia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  flavor,  single,  + xamv, 

separation,  chasm,  < xaiveiv,  gape:  see  chasm.] 
In  bot.,  a cyme  with  one  main  axis ; a uniparous 
cyme:  a term  proposed  by  Eichler. 
Monochitonida  (mon'/q-ki-ton'i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (cf.  Gr.  /iovox'itov,  wearing  only  "a  tunic), 
< Gr.  pivog,  single,  + xlT^v,  a tunic  (see  chiton), 
+ -ida.]  A division  of  tunicaries  or  Tunicata, 
containing  those  which  have  the  inner  and  out- 
er integuments  united  in  a single  tunic,  such  as 
the  Salpidw  and  Doliolidce:  opposed  to  Dichi- 
tonida.  Fleming,  1828. 

and 
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fern,  of  L.  monochromos,  < Gr.  pavixpofiog,  also 
f wvoxptoparo g,  of  one  color  (see  monochromatic), 
< povog,  single,  + xpupa,  color.]  Painting  or 
a painting  in  one  color,  which  may,  however, 
be  relieved  by  the  use  of  lighter  and  darker 
shades.  Compare  camaieu  and  grisaille. 
monochromical  (mon-o-kro'mi-kal),  a.  [As 
monochrom(al)ic  + -at]  Of  a single  color; 
one-colored. 

monochromy  (mon'o-kro-mi),  n.  [As  mono- 
chrome + -(/«.]  The  art  orpractice  of  painting 
in  monochrome,  or  in  one  or  more  shades  of  a 
single  color. 

Monochromy  is  advantageously  employed  when  it  is  de- 
sired, on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  brilliancy  attendant 
on  the  introduction  of  several  distinct  colours,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  dullness  consequent  on  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
-al.]'  In  hot.,  pertaining  sinSlet°ne-  . 0-  F.  Load,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  310. 

nochasium.  monochrome  (mon-o-kron'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  mono- 

chronos,  of  the  same  time  or  measure,  < Gr. 
govixpovog,  of  the  same  time  or  measure,  con- 
sisting of  one  time  or  measure,  temporary,  < 
p6vog,  single,  + xpwog,  time.]  Of  one  and  the 
same  time ; existing  or  happening  at  the  same 
time;  contemporaneous;  in  geol.,  deposited, 
or  apparently  deposited,  at  the  same  period: 
said  of  organic  remains. 

monochronous  (mo-nok'ro-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povo- 
Xpovog,  of  the  same  time  or  measure : see  mono- 
clironic.]  In  anc.  pros.,  consisting  in  or  equal 
to  one  time  or  mora;  monosemic. 
monociliated  (mon-d-sil'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  Gr.  u6- 
' ’ ' ”■ *•]  ~ 


hydroids  or  gymnoblastic  Uydroida,  typified  by 
the  genus  Monocaulis,  having  a simple  hydro- 
soma with  a single  fixed  hydranth. 
Monocaulis,  Monocaulus  (mon-q-ka'lis,  -lus), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pirvog,  single,  4-  itavUg,  a stalk, 
stem:  see  caulis.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mono- 
caulidts.  M.  pendula  is  a simple  tubular  hydromedusa 
with  a single  hydranth  pendulous  upon  the  nodding  or 
cemuous  stem,  and  bearing  two  circlets  of  tentacles.  It 
is  of  very  soft,  delicate  structure  and  pink  color,  attaining 
a length  of  4 inches.  Also  Monocaulos. 
monocellular  (mon-6-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  monocel- 
lule + -ar'-K]  Same  as  unicellular.  Nature,  XLI. 
148.  ’ 

monocellule  (mon-o-sel'ul),  n.  [<  Gr.  flavor, 
single,  + E.  cellule.']  A unicellular  organism ; 
an  animal  or  a plant  which  consists  of  a single 
cell. 

monocentric  (mon-o-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr .yovog, 
single,  + Kevrpov, center:  see  centric.]  1.  Hav- 
ing or  proceeding  from  a single  center. — 2.  In 
anat.,  unipolar : applied  to  a rete  mirabile  which 
is  not  gathered  again  into  a single  trunk:  op- 
posed to  amphicentric. 

Monocentridse  (mon-6-sen'tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Monocentris  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Monocen- 
tris. They  have  the  body  covered  with  large  angular 
bone-like  scales,  a spinous  dorsal  fin  separate  from  the 
soft  dorsal  and  composed  of  6 large  spines  divaricated 
and  not  completely  connected  by  membrane,  and  the 
ventrals  represented  only  by  very  large  Bpines.  The  pine- 
cone  fish  is  Monocentris  japonicus  of  Japanese  seas.  M 
glorise-maris  is  the  knight-fish  of  Australia. 

Monocentris  (mon-q-sen'tris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pbvog,  single,  + sivrpov,  point,  center:  see  cen- 
ter1.] The  typical  genus  of  Monocentridce,  char- 
acterized by  the  great  development  of  the  ven- 
tral spines.  Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801.  Also 
Monocentrus. 

monocephalous  (mon-q-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
monocephalus,  < Gr.  iiovoKipn/or,  one-headed,  < 
pdvog,  single,  + aetjiaXfi,  head.]  1.  Having  only 
one  head;  in  hot.,  bearing  a single  capitulum 
or  head. — 2.  Specifically,  having  the  character 
of  a monocephalus. 

monocephalus  (mon-6-sef'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  mono- 
cephali  (-lT).  [NL.:  see  monocephalous.)  In  tera- 


II.  n.  A member  of  the  Monochitonida,  as  a 
salp  or  doliolid. 

Monochlamydeae  (mon'o-kla-mid'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (A.  P.  de  Candolle,  j.819),  fern.- pi.  of  mon- 
ochlamydeus  : see  monochlamydeous.']  A series 
of  dicotyledonous  plants.  They  are  characterized  by 
flowers  with  a perianth  of  a single  whorl,  and  are  so  distin- 
guished from  the  divisions  Choripetcdse  and  Sympetalse, 
which  have  two  whorls,  or  both  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
term  is  properly  restricted  to  plants  possessing  a calyx, 
and  should  therefore  exclude  those  destitute  of  floral  en- 
velops ( Achlamydese ),  which  are  also  classed  as  apeta- 
lous.  The  series  is  no  longer  considered  a natural 
group. 

monochlamydeous  (mon^o-kla-mid'e-iis),  a. 
[<  NL.  monocldamydeus , < Or.  ydvog,  single,  + 
X^ayvg  (x^ayvd-),  a 
cloak:  see  chlamys.] 

In  bot having  a sin- 
gle instead  of  a dou- 
ble perianth : applied 
to  flowers.  The  missing 
set  is  considered  to  be  the 
inner,  or  corolla.  Compare 
acMamydeous  and  dichla- 
mydeous.  See  Monochla- 

L L„i  / /-  a-  Monochlamydeous  Flower — 

monocnord  (mon  O - Daphne  Mezereunt.  b.  Perianth 
k6rd),  n.  [=F  .mono-  cutoPen,showing  the  single  envelop. 

corde  = Sp.  Pg.  monocordio  = It.  monocordo,  < 
LL.  monochordos,  monochordon,  < Gr.  povdxopdov, 
a monochord,  neut.  of  yovAxopSog,  with  a single 
stringy  < uovog,  single,  + x°pfy>  string.]  An 
acoustical  instrument,  invented  at  a very  early 
date  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  consisting  of  a long 
resonance-box  over  which  a single  string  of  gut 
or  wire  is  stretched,  the  vibrating  length,  and 
thus  the  pitch,  of  which  is  fixed  by  a movable 
bridge.  The  position  of  the  bridge  required  to  produce 
particular  intervals  may  be  mathematically  determined, 
and  marked  on  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The  mono- 
chord  has  been  much  used  in  acoustical  demonstration  and 
in  teaching  pure  intonation.  In  the  middle  ages  smaller 
instruments  with  several  strings  were  made,  and  were 
often  permanently  tuned  to  give  certain  intervals.  (See 
helicon  ( a ).)  The  notion  of  a primitive  keyboard-instru- 
ment doubtless  sprang  from  some  such  beginning, 
monochroic  (mon-o-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  uovAxpoog, 

I intern  °?6  ?°lor’  < '“T’5’’  single>  + XP™,  color.] 
tol.,  a double  monster  having  only  one  head  but  r -monochromatic, 

two  bodies.  Also  called  syncephalus.  monochromatic  (mon  o-kro-mat,  lk),  a.  [— F 


rof,  single,  + NL.  cilium  + -aft1  + -ed%. ] Hav- 
specificallv  ing  0716  cilium  or  flagellum ; uniciliate  or  uni- 
■ ■ their*  flagellate. 

monocle  (mon'o-kl),  n.  [=  OF.  monocle,  one- 
eyed,  F.  monoclie,  a single  eye-glass,  < LL.  mono- 
culus,  one-eyed:  see  monoculous.]  1.  A monocu- 
lous or  one-eyed  animal;  a monoeule. — 2.  A 
glass  for  one  eye ; a single  eye-glass. 

Another  [man],  with  a monocle  in  his  eye,  watched  each 
new  comer,  his  vacant  and  necessarily  glassy  stare  express- 
ing neither  present  pleasure  nor  anticipation. 

The  Century,  XXXIII.  208. 

Monoclea  (mon-o-kle'a),  i 


monochromatique  = Pg.  monochromatico,  < Gr. 


monocercous  (mon-o-ser'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povor, 
single,  + sept cof,  the  tail  of  a beast:  see  cercus .] 

Having  only  one  “tail,”  or  flagellum;  unifla- 
gellate, as  an  infusorian, 
monoceros  (mo-nos'e-ros),  n.  [<  L.  monoceros, 

< Gr.  povoicepac,  a unicorn, < fLovdsepuq,  also  uovoKe- 
parog,  one-borned,  < fiovog,  single,  + icepag,  horn.] 

1.  A unicorn,  or  some  other  one-horned  ani- 
mal, real  or  imaginary. 

Mighty  Monoceroses  with  immeasured  tayles.  1T„0 

• Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  23.  ^ scope. 

2.  [cap.]  A constellation,  the  Unicorn,  south  monochrome  (mon'o-krom),  n. 
of  the  Twins  and  the  Crab,  and  between  the  two  chrome  = Pg.  monochroma,  < ML, 


[NL.  (W.  J.  Hook- 
er, 1820),  so  called  because  the  sporangia  open 
only  on  one  side ; < Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + K/.etg,  a 
key.]  A genus  of  anacrogynous  Jungerman- 
niacese  of  the  tribe  Leptothecese,  containing  two 
species,  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  tropical 
America.  They  are  small  plants  with  fron- 
dose  thallus. 

Monocleacese  (mon//q-klf-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Nees  von  Esenheck',  1833-8),  < Monoclea  + 
-acese.]  A former  family  of  cryptogamous 
plants  of  the  class  Hepaticse,  now  referred  to 
the  J ungermanniacese.  The  vegetative  structure  is 
either  thalloid  or  foliose  ; the  sporangium  dehisces  longi- 
tudinally, and  contains  elaters,  but  has  no  columella.  The 
family  contained  the  genera  Monoclea  and  Calobryum, 
^iiow  placed  in  different  tribes. 

monoclinal  (mon'6-kli-nal),  a.  andn.  [<  mono- 
cline! + -al.]  I.  d.  In  geol. , dipping  in  one  di- 
rection: said  of  a zone  of  stratified  rocks 
throughout  which  the  strata  all  incline  toward 
the  same  point  of  the  compass.  The  term  was  in- 
troduced by  H.  D.  Rogers  (1842),  and  has  taken  the  place 
of  Darwin's  hybrid  word  uniclinal : thus,  monoclinal  val- 
ley (a  valley  bounded  by  ridges  the  strata  of  which  ail  dip 
in  the  same  direction) ; monoclinal  ridge ; monoclinal 
flexure,  etc.  A monoclinal  flexure  is  a belt  of  inclined 
strata  between  adjacent  bodies  of  horizontal  strata,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  plateaus  of  Utah  and  Arizona. 

The  Echo-Cliff  flexure,  the  Water-Pocket  flexure,  one  of 
the  grandest  monociinals  of  the  west,  and  the  San  Rafael 
flexure,  all  monoclinal  flexures  of  imposing  dimensions 
and  perfect  form,  Capt.  Dutton  considers  go  far  back  in 
Tertiary  time,  and  possibly  are  pre-Tertiary. 

Meade , Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges,  p.  250. 

II.  n.  A monoclinal  fold  or  flexure.  See 
definition  I. 

monoclinate  (mon'o-kli-nat),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvo g, 
single,  + sUvav,  incline,  + -a tel.]  game  as 
monoclinic. 

monocline  (mon'o-klin),  n.  [<  Gr.  /trlvog,  single, 
+ Mveiv,  incline:  see  cline.]  Same  as  mono- 
clinal. 


povoxpoparog,  of  one  color,  < p.6vog,  single,  + xp£>-  monoclinic  (mon-o-klin'ik),  a.  [=  F 


fia(r-),  color:  see  chromatic .]  Consisting  of 
light  of  one  wave-length,  and  in  that  sense 
of  one  color  only,  as  the  light  produced  by  a 
Bunsen  flame  in  which  sodium  is  being  vola- 
tilized. The  light  of  the  flame  is  almost  entirely  that 
due  to  the  two  sodium  lines,  the  colors  of  which  are  barely 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  objects  viewed  by  this  light  are  all  yellow,  and  differ 
only  in  form  and  illumination.  A monochromatic  light 
gives  a single  bright  line  when  viewed  with  the  spectro- 


[=  F.  mono- 
monochroma. 


Clinique;  < Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + nVtveiv,  incline.] 
In  mineral.,  an  epithet  noting  that  system  of 
crystallization  in  which  the  crystals  are  re- 
ferred to  three  unequal  axes,  two  of  which  in- 
tersect each  other  at  an  oblique  angle,  while 
they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  third.  See  crys- 
tallography. Also  monosymmetric,  clinorhombie, 
hemiorthotype,  monoclinometric,  and  monoclino- 
hedric. 

monoclinohedric  (mon-o-kli-nq-hed'rik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  p.6vog,  single,  + Mveiv,  incline,  + l Spa,  seat, 
base.]  Same  as  monoclinic. 


monoclinometric 

monoclinometric  (mon-o-kli-no-met'rik),  a. 

[<  Gr.  pivog,  single,  + tikivuv,  incline,  + pirpov, 
measure.]  Same  as  monoclmic:  as,  “monocli- 
nometric prisms,”  Frey. 

monoclinous  (mon'o-kli-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pivot;, 
single,  + K/uvq,  bed,  < k/Aveiv,  incline:  see 
clinic .]  1.  In  bot.,  hermaphrodite,  or  having 

both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower. 
— 2.  In  geol.,  monoclinal. 

Monoeoelia  (mon-o-se'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pivog,  single,  4 ■ soikia,  a"  cavity,  hollow:  see 
ccelia.]  Animals  whose  encephalocoele  is  sin- 
gle, neuron  epaxial  only,  and  axon  unsegmented. 
The  lancelet  ( Branchiostmna ) is  the  only  example.  Sy- 
nonymous with  A crania,  Cephalochorda,  Leptocardii,  and 
Monolocvlaria.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat.,  Oct.,  1887,  p.  QH. 
monoccelian  (mon-o-se'li-an),  a.  [<  Monoeoelia 
+ -an.]  Having  the  encephalocosle  single; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monoeoelia. 
mono-compound  (mon'o-kom//pound),  n.  [< 
Gr.  pivog,  single,  + E.  compound1.]  In  chem., 
a compound  containing  one  atom  of  the  ele- 
ment or  one  individual  of  the  radical  specified, 
as  monochloracetie  acid,  which  contains  one 
atom  of  chlorin,  and  monophenylamine,  which 
contains  one  atomic  group  of  phenyl. 
Monocondyla  (mon-o-kon' di-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pivot;,  single,  + kMvAoq,  a knuckle,  joint, 
knob:  see  condyle.]  The  Reptilia  and  Aves 
(reptiles  and  birds)  collectively:  so  called  from 
the  single  occipital  condyle  characteristic  of 
these  classes  among  the  higher  vertebrates: 
a group  exactly  conterminous  with  Saurop- 
sida.  Commonly  Monocondylia. 

monocondylar  (mon-o-kon'di-lar),  a.  Same  as 
monocondylian. 

monocondylian  (mon,/o-kon-dil'i-an),  a.  [As 
Monocondyla  + -ian.]  Having  one  occipital 
condyle,  as  the  skull  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
some  fishes : distinguished  from  dicondylian. 
monocotyledon  (mon-o-kot-i-le'don),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pivot;,  single,  + kotvat{6Lv,  a hollow,  a sucker, 
etc. : see  cotyledon.]  A monocotyledonouB 
plant.  See  cut  under  cotyledon. 
Monocotyledones  (mon-o-kot-i-le'don-ez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Bay,  1703),  < Gr.  p6vo g,  single,  + 
kotv?.i]6uv,  a cup-shaped  cavity : see  cotyledon.] 
A subclass  of  angiospermous  plants  coordinate 
with  the  Dicotyledones  (which  see),  character- 
ized chiefly  by  having  a single  seed-leaf  or 
cotyledon  in  the  embryo.  They  have  generally  the 
parts  of  their  flowers  in  threes  (not  in  fives,  as  in  dicoty- 
ledons), their  earliest  leaves  alternate,  and  the  veins 
parallel.  From  the  structure  of  the  stem,  increasing  by 
internal  or  endogenous  growth,  they  have  sometimes  been 
called  endogens.  The  wood  of  their  stems  occurs  in  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  fibers,  scattered,  as  in  Indian  corn,  or 
becoming  compact,  as  in  palms.  New  bundles  of  fibers 
form  between  the  old,  not,  as  in  dicotyledons  or  exogens, 
in  an  annual  external  layer  enveloping  the 
stem.  The  class  is  divided  into  11  orders  and 
42  families,  among  which  are  the  lily,  iris, 
amaryllis,  orchis,  banana,  palm,  pineapple, 
screw  pine,  arum,  rush,  sedge,  and  grass 
families.  Larger  subdivisions  are  made  by 
some  authors,  but 
there  is  lack  of  har- 
mony with  regard  to 
their  limits.  The 
M ono  cot  y led  ones 
constitute  about  20 
per  cent,  of  all  the 
species  of  flowering 
plants. 

monocotyledo- 
nous  (mon-o- 
kot-i-le'don-us), 
a.  [<  monocoty- 
ledon + -ous.] 

Having  only  one 
seed-lobe  or 
seminal  leaf, 
monocracy  (mo- 
nok'ra-si),  ». ; 

■r\l  rw/vnnw/i/iono  show  the  cotyledon) : Cot,  cotyledon  ; R, 
P1*.  . monveraewa  the  primary  root ; r,  a secondary  root. 
(-S1Z) . [ < LGr. 

povoaparia,  sole  dominion,  < Gr.  pivot;,  single,  + 
Kpareiv,  rule,  < Kparog,  strength.]  Government 
or  rule  by  a single  person;  autocracy. 

A scene  of  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud,  a posse  comi- 
tatus  of  liars,  which  would  disgust  any  man  with  a free 
government,  and  make  him  Bigh  for  the  monocracy  of  Con- 
stantinople. Sydney  Smith,  Ballot.  (Latham.) 

monocrat  (mon'6-krat),  n.  [Cf . MGr.  povonparap, 
a sole  ruler ; < (Jr.  pivog,  single,  + Kpareiv,  rule, 

< Kparog,  strength.  ] 1 . One  who  governs  alone ; 
an  autocrat. — 2.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  a name  often 
applied  by  opponents  to  a member  of  the  Fed- 
eralist party,  to  which  monarchical  tendencies 
were  imputed. 

monocular  (mo-nok'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  monocu- 
laire,  < LL.  monoculus,  one-eyed:  see  monocu- 
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Monocotyledonous  Embryo, 
i.  Grain  of  wheat  ( Triticum  cestivum), 
longitudinal  section,  showing  the  embryo 
and  the  endosperm  (End).  2.  Germinat- 
ing plantlet  of  Indian  corn  (the  test  of 
the  seed  and  the  endosperm  removed  to 
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lous.]  1.  Having  only  one  eye.  Also  monocu- 
late. — 2.  Of  or  referring  to  one  eye  or  vision 
with  one  eye ; suited  or  intended  for  the  use  of 
one  eye  only.— Monocular  microscope.  See  micro- 
scope. 

monocularly  (mo-nok'u-lar-li),  adv.  By  means 
of  one  eye ; so  as  to  be  seen  by  one  eye  only. 

No  one  who  has  only  thus  worked  Trwnocularly  can  ap- 
preciate the  guidance  derivable  from  binocular  vision. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Mic.os.,  § 36. 

monoculate  (mo-nok'u-lat),  a.  [As  monocu- 
lar) + -ate1.]  Same  as  monocular,  1. 
monocule  (mon'o-kul),  n.  [<  NL.  Monoculus.] 
A member  of  the  genus  Monoculus. 
monoculito  (mo-nok'u-lit),  n.  [<  LL.  monocu- 
lus, one-eyed  (see  monoculous),  + -ite‘2.]  A fos- 
sil animal  that  appears  to  have  but  one  eye. 
monoculous  (mo-nok'u-lus),  a.  [=  OF.  mono- 
cle, monocule  = Sp.  mondculo  = It.  monocolo,  < 
LL.  monoculus,  one-eyed,  < Gr.  pivog,  single,  + 
L.  oculus,  eye : see  oculus.  Cf . monocle.]  One- 
eyed;  monocular. 

Dr.  Knox  was  the  monoculous  Waterloo  surgeon,  with 
whom  I remember  breakfasting. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LIX.  638. 

Monoculus  (mo-nok'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
monoculus,  one-eyed:  see  monoculous.]  1.  An 
old  and  disused  genus  of  the  Linnean  class  In- 
secta  and  order  Aptera,  having  or  seeming  to 
have  only  one  eye  — that  is,  two  eyes  coalesced 
in  one.  These  “apterous insects”  were entomostracous 
crustaceans.  Monoculus  and  some  other  entomostracans 
were  afterward  made  by  Latreille  his  first  order  of  Ento- 
nwstraca,  called  Branchiopoda  and  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections,  Lophyropoda  and  Phyllopoda. 

2.  [(.  c.]  A one-eyed  animal;  a monocule  or 
^ monocle. — 3.  [1.  c.]  A bandage  for  one  eye. 
monocyclo  (mon'o-sl-kl),  n.  [<  Gr.  povommAoc, 
having  but  one  wheel  or  circle,  < povog,  single,  + 
KvtOtog,  a circle,  a wheel : see  cycle1.]  A vehicle 
with  one  wheel : used  figuratively  in  the  quota- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Nay,  a not  unfrequent  "penance"  consists  in  tying  the 
hands  to  the  ankles,  and  turning  round  and  round  like  a 
cart-wheel.  Near  Goruckpoor  the  train  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
met  dozens  of  these  animated  monocycles. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  263. 

Monocyclia  (mon-o-sik'li-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pivog,  single,  + KvKAog,  a circle : see  cycle1.]  A 
division  of  holothurians  containing  those  in 
which  the  tentacles  are  in  one  circle  or  series : 
^.correlated  with  Seterocyclia. 
monocyclic  (mon-o-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  povSiwK'Aog, 
having  but  one  circle:  see  monocycle  and  -ic.] 
1 . Disposed  in  a single  whorl  or  circular  series, 
as  the  stamens  in  many  flowers. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Monocyclia. 
monocyst  (mon'o-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  pivog,  single, 
+ Kvartg,  a bag,  pouch.]  A tumor  consisting 
of  only  one  cyst.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 
Monocystaceae  (mon"o-sis-ta'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pivog,  single,  + uvang,  a bladder,  + -acece.] 
A family  of  low  organisms  of  the  order  Mona- 
dineas.  They  are  moisture-loving,  occurring  on  living 
Algae  and  Protozoa. 

monocysted  (mon'p-sis-ted),  a.  [As  monocyst 
+ -edC]  Having  a single  cyst ; monocystidean. 

The  developmental  history  of  the  monocysted  grega- 
rines.  T.  GUI,  Smithsonian  Report,  1885. 

monocystic  (mon-o-sis'tik),  a.  [<  monocyst  + 
-ic.]  Consisting  of  a single  cyst,  as  a gregarine. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  853. 

Monocystidea  (mon//p-sis-tid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Monocystis  + -idea.]  A division  of  Grega- 
rinida,  containing  those  gregarines  whose  body 
consists  of  a single  sac:  contrasted  with  Di- 
cystidea.  Also  Monocystidce,  as  a family. 

monocystidean  (mon"p-sis-tid'e-an),  a.  Mon- 
oeysted;  of  or  pertaining  to  the"  Monocystidea. 
Monocystis  (mon-o-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pi- 
vog, single,  + Kvartg,  a bag,  pouch.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Monocystidce.  M.  agilis  is  found  in  the 
male  organ  of  the  earthworm. 

Monocyttaria  (mon"p-si-ta'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pivog,  single,  + Kvrraptov,  dim.  of  Kvrrapog, 
a hollow,  a cell,  < Kvrog,  a hollow.]  A division 
of  Radiolaria,  containing  those  radiolarians 
which  have  a single  central  capsule:  distin- 
guished from  Polycyttaria.  Most  radiolarians 
are  of  this  character.  Also  called  Monozoa. 

monocyttarian  (mon"p-si-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[As  Monocyttaria  + -an.]  I.  a.  "Having  a sin- 
gle central  capsule,  as  a radiolarian ; of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Monocyttaria.  Also  monozoan. 

II.  n.  A radiolarian  whose  central  capsule 
is  single. 

monodactyl,  monodactyle  (mon-6-dak'til),  a. 
Same  as  monodactylous.  Nature,  XJCXVIII.  623. 
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monodactylic  (mon'S-dak-til'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pivog,  single,  + iaKrv/'og,  a finger^  a dactyl:  see 
dactylic.]  In  anc.  pros.,  containing  but  one 
dactyl:  noting  certain  logacedic  meters.  See 
monanapestic. 

monodactylous  (mon-o-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [=  F. 
monodactyle  = Pg.  monodactylo,  < Gr.  povoiaKrv- 
Aog,  one-fingered,  < pivog,  single,  + odicrvAog,  a 
finger  or  toe:  see  dactyl.]  1.  Having  but  one 
finger  or  toe;  unidigitate. — 2.  In  Crustacea, 
subchelate : applied  to  the  subcheliform  limbs 
of  crustaceans  and  arachnidans,  in  which  there 
is  no  opposable  finger  to  convert  the  terminal 
book  into  a pincer-like  claw  or  chela  proper, 
monodelpll  (mon'o-delf),  n.  [<  Gr.  pivog,  sin- 
gle, + deAtjAg,  womb.]  A monodelphian  mam- 
mal. 

Monodelphia  (mon-o-del'fi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pivog,  single,  + Se/upvg,  womb.]  The  highest 
of  three  primary  divisions  of  mammals,  or 
subclasses  of  the  class  Mammalia  (the  other 
two  being  Didelphia  and  Ornithodelphia) ; pla- 
cental mammals,  or  Placenta  lia.  The  subclass  con- 
tains all  mammals  except  the  marsupials  and  monotremes. 
The  young  are  retained  in  the  womb  by  means  of  placental 
attachment  till  they  are  well  developed;  the  scrotum  is 
never  in  front  of  the  penis ; and  the  uterus  and  vagina  are 
never  paired.  The  brain  has  a well-developed  corpus  cal- 
losum, and  comparatively  small  anterior  commissure. 
The  Monodelphia  are  variously  divided  into  an  upper  and 
a lower  series,  Educabilia  or  Megasthena  and  Ineducabilia 
or  Microsthena;  or  into  Archencephala  (man  alone),  Gy- 
rencephala,  and  Lissencephala ; or  directly  into  a number 
of  orders.  The  orders  of  living  monodelphians  now  usu- 
ally adopted  are  eleven : Primates,  Ferae , U ngulata , Hy- 
racoidea,  Prohoscidea , Sirenia , and  Cete,  of  the  upper  se- 
ries ; and  Chiroptera,  Tnsectivora , Glires  (or  Bodentia),  and 
Bruta  (or  Edentata\  of  the  lower  series.  The  families  are 
about  150  in  number.  Eutheria  is  a synonym.  Also, 
wrongly,  Monadelphia.  Blainville,  1816. 

monodelphian  (mon-p-del'fi-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Monodelphia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Having  the  female 
generative  passages  single ; specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  Monodelphia,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A monodelphian  mammal, 
monodelphic  (mon-p-del'fik),  a.  [<  monodelph 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  monodelphian. 
monodelphous  (mon-o-del'fus),  a.  Same  as 

monodelphian. 

monodia  (mo-no'di-a),  n.  Same  as  monody. 
monodic  (mo-nod'ik],  a.  [=  It.  monodico,  < Gr. 
povuitKig,  < povtpita,  a monody : see  monody.]  In 
music,  pertaining  to  monody  or  homophony; 

homophonic.  Also  monophonic Monodic  school 

or  style,  that  style  o 1 composition  which  supplanted  the 
purely  polyphonic  or  contrapuntal  about  1600. 

monodical  (mo-nod'i-kal),  a.  [<  monodic  + -al.] 
Same  as  monodic. 

monodically  (mo-nod'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mo- 
nodic manner. 

monodichlamydeous  (mon-p-dl-kla-mid'f-us), 

a.  [<  Gr.  pivog,  single,  + it-,  two,  + x^api>g\xAa- 
pyi-),  a cloak.]  In  bot.,  having  indifferently 
either  a calyx  only,  or  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
Bindley.  [Not  now  in  use.] 
monodimetric  (mon"o-di-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pivog,  single,  + dig,  it-,  twice,  + ptrpov,  measure : 
see  dimetric.]  In  crystal.,  same  as  dimetric  or 
^ tetragonal . 

monodist  (mon'o-dist),  n.  [=  Pg.  monodista  ; 
as  monod-y  + -ist.]  One  who  composes  or  sings 
in  a monodic  style,  as  opposed  to  the  polyphon- 
ic style:  opposed  to  contrapuntist. 

Monodon  (mon'o-don),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  povidovg 
( povoiovr -),  having  but  one  tootb:  see  mono- 
dont.]  1.  A genus  of  delphinoid  odontoeete 
cetaceans,  containing  only  the  narwhal,  M.  mo- 
noceros,  distinguished  by  its  unique  dentition. 
With  the  exception  of  some  rudimentaiv  and  irregular 
teeth,  the  whole  dentition  consists  of  a pair  of  teeth  lying 


Skull  and  Tusk  of  Male  Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros). 


horizontally  in  the  jaw;  in  the  female  they  remain  em- 
bedded and  cemented  in  their  sockets,  but  in  the  male 
the  left  one  grows  into  an  enormous  tusk,  like  a horn  pro- 
jecting from  the  forehead,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the 
entire  animal,  straight,  slender,  cylindrical,  but  spirally 
grooved  sinistrally,  and  thus  resembling  a rope.  The  ver- 
tebra are  50  in  number,  the  ribs  11 ; the  cervicals  are  nor- 
mally free,  and  there  is  no  dorsal  fin.  See  cut  under  nar- 
whal. 

2.  In  conch same  as  Monodonta . Cuvier , 1817. 

monodont  (mon'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  fiov66ovg  ( fiovo - 
dovr-),  having  hut  one  tooth,  < (idvog,  single,  + 
odovg  = E.  tooth.']  Having  only  one  tooth. 

Monodonta  (mon-o-don'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/iov6(hvg  ( (lovoSovt -)*  having  but  one  tooth : see 
monodont.]  A genus  of  top-shells  of  the  family 
Trochidce , having  a toothed  columella:  named 
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Monodonta  l a bio. 


Monodonta  ( Clanculus ) 
pharaonis. 


by  Lamarck  in  1799.  There  are  a number  of 
species,  known  as  rosary-shells. 

Monodontinse  (mon,/o-don-trne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Monodon(t-)  + -irue  .’]  The  narwhals  as  a sub- 
family of  Delphinidte : now  usually  merged  in 
the  subfamily  Delphinapterince. 

Monodora  (mon-o-do'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Dunal, 
1817),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  solitary  flow- 
ers ; \ Q-r.  povoc,  single,  + fiapov,  gift.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
family  Anonacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Monodorese, 
distinguished  by  a one-celled  compound  ovary 
with  numerous  seeds  attached  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  walls.  They  are  trees  with  large  soli- 
tary variegated  flowers,  hanging  upon  a long  stalk  which 
terminates  the  stem  or  is  opposite  the  leaves.  They  have 
three  sepals,  six  wavy  petals,  many  short  stamens,  and  a 
shield-shaped  stigma ; their  large  globose  woody  fruit  con- 
tains numerous  seeds  in  a resinous  central  pulp.  There 
are  7 species,  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  of  which  M.  Myris- 
tica , the  calabash-nutmeg,  furnishes  in  its  seeds  a nutmeg- 
like spice.  It  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  etc.,  and  hence 
called  American,  J amaica , and  Mexican  nutmeg.  M.  Ango - 
terms  yields  a similar  product. 

monodrama  (mon-o-dra'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + 6papa,  a drama.]  A dramatic 
piece  for  a single  performer  or  actor:  some- 
times used  also  for  a piece  for  two  performers, 
monodramatic  (mon"o-dra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  mon- 
odrama + -(die-,  j Pertaining  to  a monodrama. 
monodramet,  ».  [<  monodrama.']  Same  as 

monodrama. 

monodromic  (mon-o-drom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pMvor, 
single,  + <5p<5/iof,  a course,  running,  race.]  In 
math.,  having  a single  sheet  in  the  Riemann’s 
surface;  not  having  different  values  for  one 
value  of  the  variable.  A monodromic  function  is  one 
having  the  property  that  if,  by  a continuous  change,  the 
variable  makes  an  excursion  and  returns  to  its  original 
value,  the  function  will  also  return  to  its  original  value. 
^ Also  monotropic. 

monody  (mon'o-di),M.;  pi. monodies (-diz).  [Also 
monodia  ; = P.  monodie  = Sp.  monodia  = Pg.  It. 
monodia,  < ML.  monodia,  < LL.  monodia,  mono- 
dium, < Gr.  povudia,  a solo,  lament,  < p6mg,  single, 
+ ydi),  a song,  ode:  see  ode.]  1.  In  music:  (a) 
A style  of  composition  in  which  one  voice-part 
decidedly  preponderates  in  interest  over  the 
others;  homophony:  opposed  to  polyphony,  in 
which  all  the  voice-parts  are  equally  important. 
The  terra  is  specially  applied  to  the  modern  style  which 
arose  somewhat  before  1600  in  Italy,  and  which  led  rapidly 
to  the  invention  and  great  popularity  of  the  opera,  the  ora- 
torio, and  the  instrumental  suite.  The  style  itself  had  long 
before  been  known  in  popular  songs  and  dances,  but  only 
then  asserted  itself  as  a controlling  power  in  artistic  music. 
(b)  A piece  written  in  monodic  style;  a melody, 
tune,  or  air,  usually  for  the  voice,  (c)  A com- 
position written  in  one  part  only ; a solo.  Also 
monophony. 

Funerall  songs  were  called  . . . Monodia  if  they  were  vfc- 
tered  by  one  alone,  and  this  was  vsed  at  the  enterment  of 
Princes  and  others  of  great  accompt,  and  it  was  reckoned 
a great  ciuilitie  to  vse  such  ceremonies. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  39. 

2.  Monotonous  sound;  monotonousness  of 
sound. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells  — 

Iron  bells ! 

What  a world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels ! 

Poe,  The  Bells,  iv. 

monodynamic  (mon^o-dl-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fidvog,  single,  + dvva/ug,  power:  see  dynamic.'] 
Having  but  one  power,  capacity,  or  talent. 
[Rare.] 

Monodynamic  men,  men  of  a single  talent,  are  rarely 
misapprehended.  De  Quincey. 

Monoeca  (mo-ne'ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  p6voe, 
single,  + (UKOC,  House.]  In  De  Blainville’s 
classification  (1825),  the  second  of  three  sub- 
classes of  his  Paracephalophora,  contrasted  with 
Dioica  and  Hermaphrodita,  named  in  the  form 
Monoiea. 

Moncecia  (mo-ne  'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Gr.  ydvoc, 
single,  + okof,  house.]  The  twenty-first  class 
of  plants  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaaus. 
In  this  class  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in 
separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the 
Aracece. 


Branch  of  the  Monoecious 
Tree  Alnits  Alnobctula. 

, male  catkins;  b,  female 
catkins ; c,  fruit. 
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moncecian,  monecian  (mo-ne'shi-an),  a.  and 

n.  [<  monceci-ous  + -an.]  1.  a.  Same  as  monoe- 
cious. 

II.  n.  A monoecious  animal, 
monoecious,  monecious  (mo-ne'shus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  pivog,  single,  + oinog, 
house.]  1.  In  hot.-,  (a)  In 
phanerogams,  having  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in 
different  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  (6)  In  crypto- 
gams, having  both  male 
and  female  organs  on  the 
same  individual. — 2.  In 
zool.,  having  both  male 
andf  emale  sexual  organs ; 
hermaphrodite ; andro- 
gynous: applied  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding 
usage  in  botany:  opposed 
to  dicedous.  In  numberless 
lower  invertebrates  the  male 
and  female  products  of  genera- 
tion, or  ova  and  spermatozoa, 
mature  in  the  same  individual 
without  sexual  intercourse.  In 
many  other  cases,  as  those  of 
wormsand  snails,  every  indi- 
vidual is  both  male  and  female, 
but  there  is  sexual  intercourse 
and  reciprocal  impregnation 
between  two  individuals. 

monceciously,  moneciously  (mo-ne'shus-li), 
adv.  In  a monoecious  manner ; with  a tendency 
to  monoecism — Monceciously  polygamous,  in  hot. 

See  polygamous. 

monoecism,  monecism  (mo-ne'sizm),  n.  [<  mo- 
noecious) + -ism.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
monoecious;  hermaphroditism;  androgyneity. 
monoembryony  (mon-o-em'bri-on-i),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ubvog,  single,  + ifi/ipvov,  embryo:  see  embryo.] 
In  hot.,  the  condition  of  possessing  only  a sin- 
gle embryo,  as  the  seeds  of  most  angiosperms. 
monoflagellate  (mon-6-flai'e-lat),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pivog,  single,  + E.  flagellate 1,  a.]  Monomasti- 
gate  or  uniflagellate,  as  a protozoan, 
monogam  (mon'o-gam),  n.  [<  LL.  monogamus, 
< LGr.  govdyapog,  married  but  once : see  monoga- 
mous.] In  hot.,  a,  plant  that  has  solitary  flowers 
with  the  anthers  united . 
Monogamia(mon-o-ga'mi-a),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < LGr. 
uovdyapo f,  married  hut  once : see  monogamous.] 
In  hot.,  one  of  the  six  orders  of  the  nineteenth 
class,  the  Syngenesia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  solitary  and  have  united 
anthers. 

monofeamian  (mon-o-ga'mi-an),  a.  Same  as 
monogamous. 

monogamic  (mon-o-gam'ik),  a.  [<  MGr.  yovo- 
yapiuog,  < povdyayog,  one  married  but  once : see 
monogam.]  Same  as  monogamous.  H.  Sidg- 
wiclc,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  227. 
monogamist  (mo-nog'a-mist),  n.  [<  monogam-y 
+ -ist.]  1.  One  who  has  been  married  only 
once ; one  who  believes  that  a person  should  not 
marry  oftener  than  once  — that  is,  that  a wid- 
ower or  widow  should  not  remarry. 

I maintained  . . . that  it  was  unlawful  for  a priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take 
a second,  or,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  I valued  myself  upon 
being  a strict  monogamist.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  ii. 

2.  One  who  has  but  one  (living  and  undivorced) 
wife,  as  opposed  to  a bigamist  or  a polygamist. 
monogamistic  (mon'/o-ga-mis'tik),  a.  [<  mo- 
nogamist + -ic.]  _ Same  as  monogamous. 
monogamous  (mo-nog'a-mus),  a.  [<  F.  mono- 
game = Sp.  monogamo"  = Pg.  It.  monogamo,  < 
LL.  monogamus,  < LGr.  govbyapog,  married  but 
once,  < Gr.  pivog,  single,  + yagog,  marriage.]  1. 
Practising  or  supporting  the  principle  of  mo- 
nogamy . (a)  Marrying  only  once  — that  is,  not  remarry- 
ing after  the  death  of  the  spouse : opposed  to  digamous. 
(h)  Marrying  only  one  at  a time : opposed  to  bigamous  or 
polygamous. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogamy : as,  monoga- 
mous doctrines  or  customs. — 3.  In  zool.,  having 
only  one  mate ; living  in  pairs : as,  a monoga- 
mous family  of  birds.— 4.  In  hot.,  having  soli- 
tary flowers  with  united  anthers,  as  in  Bapun- 
tium.— Doubly  monogamous,  in  ornith.,  said  of  birds 
the  male  of  which  takes  part  in  nest-building,  incubation, 
and  care  of  the  young,  as  pigeons  and  many  other  birds. 

monogamy  (mo-nog'  a-mi),  n.  [=  P.  monogamie 
— Sp.  monogamia  =’’Pg.  It.  monogamia,  < LL. 
monogamia,  < LGr.  yovoyapia,  single  marriage,  K 
govbyagoc,  married  but  once : see  monogamous.] 
1.  The  practice  of  marrying  only  once,  or  the 
principle  which  upholdsthat  practice ; the  prin- 
ciple that  forbids  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
a former  husband  or  wife : opposed  to  digamy. 
See  bigamy,  2. — 2.  The  condition  ofbeingmar- 


monogeny 

ried  to  only  one  person  at  one  time : opposed  to 
bigamy  or  polygamy.  See  bigamy,  1. 

The  monogamy  of  the  modern  and  western  world  is,  in 
fact,  the  monogamy  of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  license 
of  divorce  has  been  expelled  by  Christian  morality. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  60. 
3.  In  zool.,  the  habit  of  having  only  one  mate ; 
the  habit  of  living  in  pairs;  the  paired  state. — 
Double  monogamy,  in  ornith.,  the  state  or  habit  of  be- 
ing doubly  monogamous.  See  phrase  under  monogamous. 

monoganglionic  (mon-o-gang-gli-on'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  fidvos,  single,  + E.  ganglion  + -ic.]  Having 
*a  single  ganglion. 

monogastric  (mon-o-gas'trik),  a.  [=  F.  mono- 
gastrique,  < Gr.  uovog,  single,  + yaarijp,  stomach : 
see  gaster%,  gastric.  ] Having  only  one  stomach 
or  digestive  cavity— Monogastric  Diphyida  or 
Eiphydffi.  See  the  quotation  under  diphyzooid. 

Monogenea  (mon-o-je'ne-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
povoysvy f,  only-begotten,  single:  see  monoge- 
nous.  ] A division  of  fluke-worms  or  trematoids, 
containing  those  which  undergo  scarcely  any 
change  or  comparatively  little  transformation 
in  development:  opposed  to  Digenea.  There 
are  several  families  and  numerous  genera, 
monogeneous  (mon-o-je'ne-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  p6- 
voq,  single,  + yhog,  Hind.]  1.  In  biol.,  gener- 
ated in  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  parents ; 
homogeneous  as  regards  stages  of  development: 
specifically  said  of  th eMonogenea. — 2.  In  math., 
^ having  a single  differential  coefficient, 
monogenesis  (mon-o-jen' e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pbvog,  single,  4-  yiveaig,  origin:  see  genesis.]  In 
biol. : (a)  Development  of  the  ovum  from  a pa- 
rent similar  to  itself:  opposed  to  metagenesis. 
E.  van  Beneden.  (6)  Generation  of  an  individ- 
ual from  one  parent  which  develops  both  male 
and  female  products,  or  ova  and  spermatozoa. 
A.  Thomson,  (c)  Descent  of  all  living  things 
from  a single  cell.  Haeckel. 
monogenesy  (mon-o-jen'e-si),  n.  [As  mono- 
genesis.]  Same  as  monogenism  or  monogony. 
^ Encyc . Diet. 

monogenetic  (mon'i'o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  monogen- 
esis, after  genetic.]  i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mono- 
genesis. — 2.  Of  or  relating  to  monogenism. 

The  monogenetic  theory,  which  believes  in  the  original 
common  origin  of  all  mankind  from  one  pair. 

Science,  VII.  169. 

3.  In  geol.,  being  the  result  of  one  genetic  pro- 
cess: applied  by  Dana  to  mountain-ranges. 

The  Appalachians,  a range  of  many  mountain  ridges 
and  valleys,  constitute  one  individual  among  mountains, 
because  a result  of  one  genetic  process,  or,  in  a word, 
monogenetic.  Dana,  Man.  of  Geol.  (3d  ed.),  p.  796. 

monogenism  (mo-noj'c-nism),  n.  [<  monogen-y 
+ -ism.]  The  descent  of  the  whole  human 
race  from  a single  pair.  Also  called  monogeny. 
— Adamitic  monogenism,  the  descent  of  the  human 
race  from  Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account. 
Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  159. 

monogenist  (mo-noj'e-nist),  «.  and  a.  [<  mo- 
nogen-y + -ist.]  I,  n.  1.  One  who  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  monogenesis  in  any  form. 

To  meet  the  inevitable  question  of  “ Whence  the  first 
organic  matter?”  the  Monogenist  is  reduced  to  enumer- 
ate the  existing  elements  into  which  the  simplest  living 
jelly  or  sarcode  is  resolvable.  Owen,  Anat.  (1868),  Iii.  817. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  mono- 
genism. 

According  to  the  Monogenists,  all  mankind  have  sprung 
from  a single  pair,  whose  multitudinous  progeny  spread 
themselves  over  the  world. 

Huxley , Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  159. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogenesis  or 
monogenism : as,  a monogenist  theory, 
monogenistic  (mon//o-je-nis'tik),  a.  [<  mono- 
genist + -ic.]  Same  as  monogenist. 
monogenous  (mo-noj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povoyevyg, 
only-begotten,  single,  < pdvog,  single,  + -yevyc, 
< \f  yev,  produce:  see  -genous.]  1.  Generated 
or  generating  by  means  of  fission,  gemmation, 
or  sporulation,  as  modes  of  asexual  reproduc- 
tion. 

Reproduction  by  fission,  which,  with  that  by  budding 
and  spore-formation,  is  included  under  the  term  mono- 
genous asexual  reproduction. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  96. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogenism. — 3.  In 
math.,  having  a single  differential  coefficient 

considered  as  a rule  of  generation Monoge- 

nons  function,  a function,  X + Yi,  of  the  complex 
variable  x + yi,  such  that 

ax.  _ ay  ax  _ 3Y 

dx  ~ d y by  — dx' 

It  is  usually  defined  as  a function  having  a differential  co- 
^.efficient. 

monogeny  (mo-noj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  povog,  sin- 
gle, + -ytvua,  < yev,  produce  : see  -geny.]  1. 
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Same  as  monogony,  1,  or  monogenesis. — 2.  Same  monographer  (mo-nog'ra-fer),  n.  A writer  of 
as  monogenism.  monographs. 

monoglot  (mon'o-glot),  a.  [<  LGr.  povoy/urroc,  monographic  (mon-o-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mono- 


povdy'Aaooog,  speaking  but  one  language,  < Gr 
gdvog,  single,  + ykorra,  Attic  form  of  y\aaoa, 
tongue,  language.]  1.  Speaking  or  using  only 
one  language. — 2.  Written  or  published  in 
only  one  language. 

monogoneutic  (mon'/o-go-nu'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + yoveveiv,  produce,  ( ydvog,  off- 
spring, generation.]  In  entom.,  single-brooded; 
having  only  one  brood  during  a year. 

monogonic  (mon-o-gon'ik),  a.  [<  monogony  + 
-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogony:  same  as 


graphique  = Sp.  monografico  = It.  monografico  ; 
as  monograph  + -ic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

a monograph;  of  the  nature  of  a monograph. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  monographic  completeness,  which 
would  require  far  more  profound  and  exhaustive  studies. 

Science , VII.  95. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a mono- 
gram. 

A monographic  combination  of  the  letters  A and  P. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  746. 

3.  Drawn  in  lines  without  colors. 


monographical  (mon-9-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  1 
'.  graphic  + -al.)  Same  as  monographic. 


adv. 


monogenous,  1. 

Monogonopora  (mon//o-go-nop'o-ra),  n.  pi.  graphic  *r  -a /.  ] Same  as  monographic. 

[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  monogbnoporus:  see  mono-  monographically  (mon-o-graf'i-kal-i), 
gonoporous.)  A division  of  dendrocoelous  tur-  In  the  manner  or  form  of  a monograph, 
bellarian  worms,  having  the  sexual  opening  monographist  (mo-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  mono- 
single,  whence  the  name.  It  contains  the  land  and  graph  4-  -ist.~\  One  who  writes  a monograph, 
fresh-water  planarians  of  the  families  Planariidcn  and  mOIlOgraphoUS  (mo-nog'ra-fus),  a.  [<  mono- 
OeoplanidiB.  Opposed  to  Digonopora.  graph  + -ous.)  Monographic, 

monogonoporic  (mon-o-gon-o-po  nk),  a.  [As  sonography  (mo-nog'ra-fi), 
monogonopor-ous  + -tc.]  Having  a single  sex-  r-  c 


ual  opening  or  generative  pore;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Monogonopora,  or  having 
their  characters. 

monogonoporous  (mon//o-go-nop'o-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  monogonoporus,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + ydvog, 
generation,  + trdpog,  passage.]  Having  a single 
genital  pore,  as  a turbellarian;  pertaining  to 
the  Monogonopora : opposed  to  digonoporous 
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,j__  % u [=  F.  mono- 
graphic = §p.  monografia  = Pg.  monographia 
= It.  monografia,  < Gr.  gdvog,  single,  4-  -ypatpia, 
< ypatpetv,  write.]  1.  A delineation  in  lines 
without  colors;  an  outline  sketch. — 2.  A mon- 
ograph ; also,  a system  of  monographs. 

In  order  to  write  a complete  monography  of  the  Kash- 
miri style,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  it  very  much  fur- 
ther back  than  anything  in  the  previous  pages  enables  us 
to  do.  J.  Feryusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  294. 


monomachy 

also,  the  worship  of  one  God,  but  not  necessari- 
ly with  an  explicit  disbelief  in  other  divinities. 

Thus  results  a worship  of  one  God — mnnnlatry,  as  Well- 
hausen  calls  it — which  is  very  different  from  genuine 
monotheism.  Huxley,  in  nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  495. 

monolith  (mon'o-lith),  n.  [=  F.  monolitlie  = 
Sp.  monolito  = Pg.  monolitho,  a monolith,  < 
LL.  monolithns,  < Gr.  yovoXiQoq,  made  of  one 
stone,  as  a pillar  or  column,  < povor,  single,  4- 
Ktdog,  stone.]  A single  stone;  by  extension, 
any  structure  or  object  in  stone  formed  of  a 
single  piece : it  may  be  an  independent  monu- 
ment standing  alone,  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
or  a menhir,  or  any  part  of  a structure,  as  a 
column. 

monolithal  (mon'o-lith-al),  a.  [<  monolith  4- 
al .]  Same  as  monolithic. 
monolithic  (mon-o-lith'ik),  a.  [=  F.  monolith- 
iqwe  = Pg.  monolithico ; as  monolith  + -ic.]  1. 
Formed  of  a single  stone,  as  an  obelisk  or  the 
shaft  of  a column. — 2.  Consistingof  monoliths : 
as,  a monolithic  circle. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a monolith. 


monogony  (m6-nog'6-ni),«.  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  single,  m0nogyn  (mon'6-jin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  single, 
+ -yovia,  < V yev,  produce:  see  -gony.l  1.  + yvvi/,  female  (in  mod.  bot.  a pistil).]  In  hot., 
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Asexual  reproduction ; agamogenesis:  used  by 
Haeckel  in  distinction  from  amphigony.  Monog- 
ony is  exhibited  in  the  lowest  animals,  in  which  there  is 
no  sex,  as  in  cases  of  reproduction  by  fission  or  gemmation 
without  conjugation.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  asexual 
modes  of  reproduction,  as  parthenogenesis,  which  occur 
in  sexed  animals.  Also  monogeny,  monogenesy. 

2.  Same  as  monogenesis. 
monogram  (mon ' o-gram),  n.  [=  F.  mono - 

gramme=zS]>.  monograma=Pg. It. monogramma,  

< LL.  monogramma , < Gr.  povoypayfiaTov  (not  monogynist  (mo-no j'i-nist),n.  L.. w- a 

* ftovd-ypappa),  a character  consisting  of  several  One  who  adopts  or  favors  monogyny. 
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a plant  having  only  one  style  or  stigma, 
Monogynia  (mon-o-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
monogyn.)  In  bot.,  the  name  of  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehending  such  plants  as 
have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a flower, 
monogynian  (mon-o-jin'i-an),  a.  [<  NL. 
Monogynia  + -an.]  Pertaining  to  the  order 
Monogynia ; having  only  one  style  or  stigma. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they 
have  been  regarded. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  338. 

monolobite  (mo-nol'o-bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  sin- 
gle, + fav/Hd g,  lobe  (see  lobe),  + -He-.)  A trilo- 
bite  in  which  the  trilobed  or  tripartite  charac- 
ter of  the  upper  surface  is  almost  lost,  as  in 
the  genus  Homalonotus. 

monoloblllar  (mon-o-lob'u-lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  ydvog, 
single,  + NL.  lobulus,  lobule’:  see  lobular .]  Con- 
sisting of  or  pertaining  to  a single  lobe, 
monolocular  (mon-o-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  yovog, 
single,  4-  L.  loculus',  a compartment  (cell),  dim. 
of  locus,  place : see  loculus.')  Same  as  unilocular. 
Monolocularia  (mon-6-lok-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. : see  monolocular.)  Those  animals  whose 
hearts  are  monolocular,  or  which  have  hut 
one  cardiac  cavity.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat.,  1887, 
_ p.  914. 

[<  monogyn-y  + monologiant,  n.  [<  monology  + -an.)  Same 
>g  monogyny.  as  monologue,  1.  Minshcu. 


letters  in  one,  neut.  of  yovoypayyarog,  consisting  m0nogyn<BCial  (mon,,6-ji-ne'sial),  a. 

of  one  letter  (yovoypayyog,  drawn  with  single  „6vo(i  single,  + NL.  gynoecium  1-  -al.)  In  _ . 

lines,  outlined,  > L.  monogrammus,  an  outline  formed  by  the  pistil  of  one  flower:  applied  to  m monologue  or  soliloquizes.— 2.  A monopo- 
sketch,  skeleton,  shadow),  < yovoc,  single,  + s;mple  fruits  lizer  of  conversation.  De  Quincey. 

ypdgga(T-),  letter:  see  gram 2.]  1.  One  char-  m0nogynoUS(md-noj'i-nus),  a.  [< monogyn-y  + monologue  (mon' 4-log),  n.  [<  F.  monologue  = 

acter  in  writing  5 a mark  or  design  formed  or  .qus.~\  1.  Having  only  one  wife;  living  in  mo-  monologo  — Pg*  It.  monologo,  a sole  speakei, 

consisting  of  one  letter.  nogyny;  monogamous,  as  a man:  correlated  a!s0  a soliloquy,  < LGr.  povofaryog,  speaking 

with  monandrous. — 2.  In  zool.,  having  only  one 
female  mate. — 3.  Same  as  monogynian. 
monogyny  (mo-noj 'i-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  povnr,  single, 

+ yvvi/,  female.]  In  zool.  and  antlirop.,  a mat- 
ing with  only  one  female  or  wife ; the  monogy- 
nous  state:  correlated  with  monandry. 
monohemerous  (mon-o-he'me-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yovoypepos,  prop,  povyuepoz,  lasting  one  day  only, 

< ydvoq,  single,  + fyepa,  day.]  In  rued.,  lasting 
_ ...  , . ..  ...  , , or  existing  only  one  day. 

3f.  A picture  drawn  mimes  without  color ; a monohydrated  (mon-6-hi'dra-ted),  a.  [<  Gr. 
sketch.  pdvog,  single,  + Wop  (vbp-),  water:  see  hydrate.) 

Containing  one  molecule  of  water.  This  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  such  acids  as  were  regarded  as  formed 
from  an  oxid  by  the  addition  of  one  molecule  of  water,  as 
monohydrated  nitric  acid,  (HNO:i)2,  formed  from  the  oxid 
N2O5  by  adding  a molecule  of  water,  H20. 
r . monohydric  (mon-o-hi'drik),  a.  [<  mono-  + 

[^  mono-  ;{ydr(o<j wn)  + -ic.)  ’Containing  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen. Specifically  applied  to  such  acids  as  have  a 
single  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  a basic  atom  or  radi- 
cal, as  formic  or  lactic  acid ; and  also  to  alcohols  which  by 
oxidation  exchange  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  one  of  oxy- 
gen, and  form  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon atoms  as  the  alcohols  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Monoica  (mo-noi'ka),  ».  pi.  Same  as  Monceca.  monology  (mo-nol'o-ji),  n. 


If  in  compasse  of  no  art  it  [my  superficies]  came 
To  be  described  by  a monogram. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries,  lxx. 

2.  Two  or  more  of  the  letters  of  a name  or 
word,  or  of  the  initials  of  several  names  or 
words,  so  combined  as  to  form  or  appear  to 
form  a single  character. 

That  the  founder  was  a Bishop  Euphrasius  is  shown  by 
his  monogram  on  many  of  the  stilts. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  101. 


A kind  of  first  draught  or  ground  colours  only,  and 
monogram  of  life.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  571.  (Latham.) 

monogram-machine  (mon'o-gram-ma-shen"), 
n.  A foot-press  used  to  stamp  monograms,  ini- 
tials, etc.,  on  paper  and  the  like, 
monogrammal  (mon'o-gram-al),  a.  t 
gram  (LL.  monogramma)  + -al.')  Same  as  mono- 
grammatic.  [Rare.] 

monogrammatic  (mon,/o-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [= 
F.  monogrammatique,  < ’LL.  monogramma(t-), 
monogram:  see  monogram.)  In  the  style  or 
manner  of  a monogram ; pertaining  to  mono- 
grams. 

One  photo-lithographed  plate  of  monogrammatic  em- 
blems, the  meaning  of  which  remains  unknown. 

The  Academy,  April  6,  1889,  p.  243. 

monogrammic  (mon-o-gram'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mono- 
grammique;  as  monogram  (LL.  monogramma)  + 
-ic.)  Same  as  monogrammatic. 
monograph  (mon'o-graf),  n.  [=  F.  monograph b 
= Pg.  monograplio,  < Gr.  pdvos,  single,  + ypa<py, 
writing.]  An  account  or  description  of  a sin- 
gle thing  or  class  of  things ; a treatise  on  a sin- 
gle subject  or  a single  department,  division, 
or  detail  of  a branch  of  study. 

A monograph  on  the  ant,  as  treated  by  Solomon,  show- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  the  results 
of  modern  research.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvii. 

monograph  (mon'o-graf),  v.  t.  [<  monograph, 
n.)  To  write  or  produce  a monograph  on; 
treat  in  a monograph. 

The  British  species  of  Eumbricus  have  never  been  care- 
fully monographed. 

Darwin,  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  8. 


monoid  (moh'oid),  ”a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  povoeidyg, 
of  one  form,  uniform,  < pdvog,  single,  + eldo f, 
form.]  I.  a.  In  anc.jpros.,  containing  but  one 
kind  of  foot : noting  certain  meters.  Monoid,  me- 
ters are  also  called  pure  meters  or  simple  meters,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  compound  (episynthetic)  meters  and  mixed 
or  logacedic  meters. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  a surface  which  possesses  a 
conical  point  of  the  highest  possible  ( n — l)th 
order. 

mono-ideism  (mon,/o-i-de'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  povoc, 
smgle,  + Idea,  idea  (see  idea),  + -ism.)  Con- 
centration of  the  mind  upon  one  thought  or 
idea;  a brooding  on  one  subject;  mild  mono- 
mania. [Rare.] 

It  is  observed  that  the  mental  condition  of  hypnotised 
1 1 subjects  ” is  often  one  of  marked  mono-ideism  — of  strong 
and  one-sided  attention. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  407. 

monolatry  (mo-nol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  go  vac,  single, 
+ harpeia,  service,  worship:  see  latria.)  The 
idolatrous  or  pagan  worship  of  one  divinity; 


[<  (Jr.  monologist  (mo-nol'6-jist),  n.  [=  Sp.  monolo- 
n hot.,  gista;  as  monologue  + -ist]  1 . One  who  talks 


alone  or  to  oneself,  < Gr.  pivog,  alone,  + Myeiv, 
speak.]  It.  One  who  does  all  the  talking.  Min- 
slieu. — 2.  That  which  is  spoken  by  one  person 
alone.  Especially  — (a)  A dramatic  soliloquy,  (b)  A kind 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  consisting  of  recitations,  imi- 
tations, anecdotes,  songs,  etc.,  performed  throughout  by 
one  person. 

He  [Charles  Mathews]  instituted  in  1818,  in  imitation  of 
Foote  and  Dibdin,  a species  of  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  a monologue,  which,  under  the  title  of  “Mathews  at 
Home,”  proved  very  successful.  Amer.  Cyc.,  XI.  279. 
(c)  A long  speech  or  harangue  uttered  by  one  person,  es- 
pecially in  the  course  of  a conversation. 

He  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher  and  listened  with 
much  apparent  interest  to  monologues,  not  one-fifth  part 
of  which  he  could  anyways  understand.  W.  Black. 

His  [Wordsworth’sl  finest  passages  are  always  mono- 
logues. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  240. 

monologuize  (mon'o-log-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  monologuized,  ppr.  monologuizing.  [<  mon- 
ologue + -ize.)  To  soliloquize.  [Rare.] 

Her  lips  had  a habit  of  silently  monologuizing.  moving 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  speaks  with  great  rapidity,  but 
with  no  audible  utterance. 

IF.  Besant,  Children  of  Gibeon,  i. 

[<  LGr.  uovo/.o}  ia. 


simple  language  (taken  in  sense  of  ‘a  solilo- 
quy’), < gov6?uoyog,  speaking  alone:  see  mon- 
ologue.) The  act  or  habit  of  indulging  in 
monologues,  or  of  monopolizing  conversation 
by  long  narratives  or  dissertations ; the  habit 
of  soliloquizing. 

It  was  not  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge 
persisted  in  monology  through  his  whole  lile.  De  Quincey. 

monomachia  (mon-o-ma'ki-a),  ».  [LL.:  see 

monomachy.)  Same  as  monomachy. 

monomacliist  (mo-nom'a-kist),  n.  [<  monom- 
ach-y  + -isf.]  One  who  fights  in  single  com- 
bat; a duelist.  [Rare.] 

monomachy  (mo-nom'a-ki),  n.  [Also  monoma- 
chia;  < F.  monomacMe  = Sp.  monomaquia  — Pg. 
It.  monomachia,  < LL.  monomachia,  < Gr.  poyoga- 
X'ta,  single  combat,  < govopdxog,  fighting  in  single 
combat,  < fiovoc,  single,  + pdeadai,  fight.]  A 
single  combat;  a duel. 

Heroioall  monomachies. 

Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation  (1593). 


monomachy 

There  is  to  be  performed  a monamachy, 

Combat,  or  duel,  time,  place,  and  weapon 
Agreed  betwixt  us. 

Webster  and  Rowley,  Cure  for  a Cuckold,  i.  2. 

monomane  (mon'o-man),  n.  [<  F.  monomane 
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monometallic  (mon//o-me-tal'ik),  a.  [<  Or. 
pivot,  single,  + pkraXKov,  metal:  see  metal.']  Con- 
sisting of  but  one  metal ; specifically,  compris- 


(=  Pg.  monomano),  < monomanie,  monomania:  as  ?r  silver:  as>  a 'monometallic  cur 
see  monomania.]  One  afflicted  with  monoma-  ^^Ometallism  (mon-o-met'al-izm), 


see  monomania.]  One  afflicted  with  monoma- 
nia; a monomaniac.  [Bare.] 
monomania  (mon-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [=  F.  mono- 
manie = Sp.  monomania  ="Pg.  It.  monomania 

( ATT . „v / n-  ..x  ' -i i / 


monopetalous 

tor  muscle,  as  an  oyster ; specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Monomyaria.  Also  monomyary. 

. o — II.  n.  A monomyarian  bivalve  mollusk. 

mg  coins  that  consist  of  but  one  metal  (or  alloy),  monomyary  (mon-6-mi'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  i=  F. 

,as>  a monometallic  currency monomyaire,  < NL.  Monomyaria.]  Same  asmon- 


n.  [<  omyarian. 


v— r 7 l ' vnvyuii  biAiii. 

monometallic ) + -ism.]  The  use  of  only  one  Mononeura  (mon-6-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
metal  as  a sta/nda/rd  of  va.lnA  in  +y»c»  nmno mv  r\-c  -r  . . 


metal  as  a standard  of  value  in  the  coinage  of 
a country;  also,  the  economic  theory  that  advo- 
cates such  a single  standard.  See  bimetallism. 


< NL.  monomania,  < Gr.  pivot,  single,  + pavla,  cates  such  a.  single  standard.  _Sei 
madness:  see  mania.]  1.  Insanity  in  which  m0^0ffl®talllSt  (mon-o-met'al-ist),  k.  [<  mono 
there  is  a more  or  less  complete  limitation  of  metaU\tc)  + -*»*•]  One  who  advocates  the  the- 
the  perverted  mental  action  to  a particular  0I7  °f  monometallism : opposed  to  bimetallist. 
field,  as  a specific  delusion,  or  an  impulse  to  mOnometor  (mp-nom'e-ter),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
do  some  particular  thing.  The  other  mental  monometer,  as  a noun  monometron,  < ~ 


pivot,  single,  + vsvpov,  nerve.]  Animals  with 
only  a ganglionic  nervous  system.  Budolphi. 
mononomial  (mon-o-no'mi-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  pivot, 
single,  + L.  nom(en),  name":  see  nominal.  Cf. 
monomial.]  In  pool,  and  hot.,  consisting  of  a 
single  word  or  term:  applied  to  the  name  of  an 

„ , - ■ • - - — l - — • animal  or  a plant : opposed  to  binomial  and  iioly- 

monometer,  as  a noun  monometron,  < Gr . povo- ^nomial.  Cones,  The  Auk,  1. 320.  Also  monomial. 

K.  sinsrle.  mrnirnnirlMr  fmmi.s  — tvm  'ti  A— n ^ Gr.  fLO- 


do  some  particular  thing.  The  other  mental  monometor,  as  a noun  monometron,  < Gr.  povo-  * nomial . Cones,  The  Auk,  1. 320.  Also  m 
functions  may  show  some  signs  of  degenera-  /frWi  consisting  of  one  measure,  < pivot,  single,  mononuclear  (mon-o-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [ 
tion.— 2.  In  popular  use,  an  unreasonable  zeal  "t"/if;rpoi>,  a measure:  see < meter‘d.]  I.  a.  In  vot,  single,  + l,.  nucleus,  nucleus:  see  nuclear.] 
for  or  interest  in  some  one  thing ; a craze.  pi’os.,  consisting  of  a single  measure.  Having  a single  nucleus ; uninuclear:  as,  large 

Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be  about  Pros-’  a meter  consisting  of  a single  mononuclear  cells.  Hueppe,  Bacteriological  In- 

the  efficiency  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety  never  degen-  measure.  _ _ vestigations  (trans.),  p.  68. 

erated  into  a monomania,  like  that  which  led  his  father  monometriC  (mon-o-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pivot,  Mon 011V chin fe  (mon'/o-ni-kI'ne)  n T)l  TNL  < 

'»"*»  ™ manometer .1  Tifnnonor  f 1 -U  i„„t  A hi  n'i. 


to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  single,  + perpov,  measure.”  Cf.  monometer.] 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great.  In  crystal.,  same  as  isometric,  2. 

Instinctive  monomania,  the  excessive  tendency  to  do  monometrical  (mon-6-met'ri-kall  a Kino- 

some  particular  thing  without  intelligible  motive  and  un-  nometer  + -in  al  1 o . 

restrained  by  considerations  of  propriety,  morality  or  per-  n 'nwler  ^ 10  aLl  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
sonal  prudence.  Persons  manifesting  this  form  of  mental  or  monometers;  containing  only  one  meter 
e exhibited  signs  of  more  or  less  monomial  (mo-no'mi-al),  0.  and  n 

lotion.  Tt.  innlllHAS  BinVirlul  iri_  /NT,  A/vi  /1/vkiN.w,  \ _1_  7.  .• .. 


■"'luu  uuoupo.  x cisuna  ixj 

derangement  usually  have  c 


extensive  mental  degeneration.  It  includes  suicidal  in- 
sanity, homicidal  insanity,  dipsomania,  pyromania,  klep- 
tomania, and  certain  forms  of  perverted  sexual  instinct. 
Also  called  impulsive  insanity.  = Syn.  1.  Lunacy , Derange- 
ment, etc.  See  insanity. 

monomaniac  (mon-o-ma'ni-ak),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  monomaniaque  = Sp.  It.  monomaniaco;  as 
monomania  + -ac.]  I.  a . Same  as  monoma- 
niacal. 


See  differentiant. 

II.  W.  In  alg.,  an  expression  or  quantity  con- 

sisting  of  a single  term.  See  binomial.  Also 

n.  n.  1.  A person  affected  by  monomania.—  monome. 

■ In  law,  one  whois  insane  upoii  some  one  or  Monomorium  (mon-o-mo'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pivot,  single,  + poptov,  dim.  of  p&por,  a part, 


— — ■ — — - — rv  muxvwvvv*  kjj  muuuuiama..- • 

2.  In  law , one  who  is  insane  upon  some  one  or 
more  subjects,  and  apparently  sane  upon  all 
others. 

monomaniacal  (mon  ' o-ma-ni ' a-kal),  a.  [< 
monomaniac  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mono- 
mania; also,  afflicted  with  monomania. 

Patients  confess  that  they  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  monomaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  hallucinations  for  a 
long  period,  without  their  existence  being  suspected  even 
by  their  most  intimate  associates. 

F.  R.  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  ix. 

Monomastiga  (mon-o-mas'ti-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(in  neuter)  pi.  of  Monomastix.  ] A division  of 
flagellate  protozoans  having  one  flagellum,  as 
the  Monadidse,  etc.:  distinguished  from  Di- 
mastiga. 

monomastigate  (mon-6-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog.  single,  + udtrrif  (paarty-),  a whip, 
scourge.]  Havingone  flagellum ; uniflagellate : 
said  of  the  Monomastiga. 

Monomastix  (mon-o-mas'tiks),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
[idvoc,  single,  + //dor/f  (pacrty-),  a whip, 
scourge.!  A genus  of  uniflagellate  protozoans 
proposed  by  Diesing  in  1850,  giving  name  to 
the  Monomastiga. 

monome  (mon'om),  n.  [<  F.  mondme  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  monomio,  < NL.  *monomium,  for  *mono- 
nomium,  < Gr.  pdvnc,  single,  + L.  nom(en), 

name.  Hence  monomial.  " 

as  monomial. 

Monomerat  (mo-nom'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
povaficpr/s,  consisting  of  one  part,  single:  see 
monomerous.]  A section  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects proposed  by  Latreille  for  the  reception 
of  certain  minute  species.  It  is  now  known  that 
his  observations  were  imperfect,  these  insects  having  real- 
ly several  tarsal  joints,  and  pertaining  to  families  which 
Latreille  had  included  in  other  groups. 

Monomerosomata  (mo-nom  e-ro-so'ma-ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL. : see  monomerosomatous.]  The  aca- 


Mononyx  (- miycli -)  + -hue.]  A subfamily  of  Gal- 
gulidee,  typified  by  the  genus  Mononyx,  it  con- 
tains  heteropterous  insects  of  flattened  form,  truncate  in 
front,  rounded  behind,  and  rough  on  top ; of  dull  or  dark 
color ; and  with  the  fore  legs  raptorial,  fitted  for  clutching 
. insect  prey. 

[<  monome  mononym  (mon'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  pova vvpog, 
in,,.  m,u  .inn-  having  one  name,  < povor,  single,  + dvo/ia,  bvvya, 
a name:  see  onym.]  A name  consisting  of  a 
single  term;  a mononomial  name  in  zoology. 

x ; Cones,  The  Auk,  I.  321. 

H^a°n0mM' L-Monomlal  differentiant.  mononymic  (mon-o-nim'ik),  a.  [<  mononym  + 

-ic.]  Having  but  one  name;  named  in  one  word; 
mononomial:  applied  in  zoology  to  a system  of 
nomenclature  in  which  the  name  of  each  species 
is  a single  word:  opposed  to  dionymal  and poly- 
onymic. 

In  a mononymic  system  we  should  require  as  many  sep- 
arate names  as  there  are  objects  to  be  named. 

J.  W.  Dunning,  Entomol.  Monthly  Mag.,  VIII.  274. 


(NL.  *m(momium)  + -al.  Cf.  binomial,  multino- 
mial, polynomial.  See  also  mononomial.]  I .a. 
1.  In  alg.,  consisting  of  only  one  term,  and  not 
of  several  added  together. — 2.  In  pool,  and  bot, 
same  as  » ~ 


. - I 3 7 O f ■ r fj-'jfj'jy,  J ui  ail  Vf 

piece.]  A genus  of  Formicidee,  havingthe  meta- 
thorax unarmed,  the  mandibles  narrow,  and  the 


— — o.  n.  uunnmy,  nniomoi.  MOntmy  Mag.,  Vlii.  274. 

many  species,  among  them  the 'commoiTl'ittle^raran^M1  mononymization  (mon-o-nim-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
pharaonic.  This  well-known  domestic  pest  America  owes  mononymize  + -a  turn.]  The  substitution  of  a 

single  word  for  several  which  had  been  used  to- 
gether as  the  name  of  something,  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  name  iter  for  a part  of  the 
brain  usually  called  iter  a tertio  ad  quartum  ven- 
triculum.  [Rare.] 

The  desired  mononymization  is  best  attained  by  Bimply 
dropping  the  superfluous  genitive  [in  the  phrase  “torcu- 
lar  Herophili "]. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  525,  note, 
mononymize  (mon'o-nim-Iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mononymized,  pp’r.  mononymizing . [<  mono- 
nym + -ize.]  To  convert  (a  polynomial  name) 
into  a mononym. 

Mononyx  (mon'o-niks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pivot, 
single,  + ovtif,  anail:  see  onyx.]  In entom.:  (a) 
The  typical  genus  of  Mononychinie,  founded  by 
Laporte  in  1837 . M.  amplicollis  is  a large,  broad 
South  American  species ; M.  stygius  is  found  in 
the  southern  United  States.  (If)  An  unused 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Brulle,  1838. 

a.  Same  as 


Pharaoh's  Ant  (Monomorium  pharaonis), 
i,  female ; 2,  worker.  (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


to  Europe,  though  it  has  generally  been  considered  of 
American  origin ; it  is  now  almost  cosmopolitan.  It  does 
no  great  damage,  but  is  troublesome  from  its  myriads,  its 

habit  of  overrunning  almost  everything  in  the  house  that  coleopterous  insects, 

is  eatable,  and  the  great  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  its  mOIlOOUSian  (mon -6-0  7 si -an) 
extermination.  monodlisious. 


if.  binomial.]  Same  monomorphic  (mon-o-mor'fik!  a mnnn  ™on°pusious.  

morphZr+-^\\  Tnzol.ot  one  and  Z m°n0OU?10llS.(mOI1:^iisi-^)>  * , C<  LGr.povo- 


morpli-ous  + -ic.]  1'.  In  zooX,'  of  one  and  the 

same  (or  essentially  similar)  type  of  structure; 
formed  much  alike ; notably  uniform  in  mor- 
phic  character:  said  of  a number  of  animals 
collectively,  or  of  the  zoological  group  which 
they  constitute : as,  birds  arc_  a highly  mono- 


ovaiot,  of  single  essence,  < Gr.  pivot,  single,  + 
ovaia,  essence,  < oiv  (fern,  ovaa),  ppr.  of  e Ivai,  be: 
see  be\  cns.  Cf.  homodusious.]  Having  the  same 
substance;  consisting  of  the  same  matter:  used 
to  describe  the  Sabeilian  confounding  of  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son. 


morphous ; homomoruhous : amctnholto.  a.s  of  ,0?.?  limb- 


monopathic  (mon-o-path'ik),  a.  [<  monoyath-y 

4-  —in  1 Tn  n -th  s\l  Al .1 /• 


------  _ ■ * wx  XX. in./f.ici.u.u/ — LfL tncTumtrmw, 

spiders ; Polymerosomata  scorpions,  etc. ; Monomeroso- 
mata,  mites;  and  Podosmnata,  t ie  Pycnogonidce.  West- 
wood  interposed  Adelarthrosmnata  between  the  second 
and  the  third  of  these. 


sects  which  in  their  larval  state  are  similar  in 
form  to  the  perfect  insect,  though  wingless. 

x--’—  /fa-lus),  v. ; pi.  monom- 

monomerous),  f aapa  (aapar-),  body.]  Having  F"ult  (~a>‘  wr.  pivot,  single,  + bypahit, 

the  body  all  in  one  piece  or  mass — that  is,  ap-  navel.]  In  teratol.,  a double  monster,  each  per- 
parently  unsegmented — as  an  acarid;  of  orper-  son  being  nearly  complete,  but  united  with  the 
taining  to  the  Monomerosomata,  or  having  their  other  in  a common  umbilicus, 
characters,  as  a mite:  distinguished  from  di-  Monomyaria  (mon//o-mI-a'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 

memsnmn.fniiQ  n,,h, Gr.  pivot,  single,  + pvt,  muscle,  + -aria.]  An 

order  of  bivalve  mollusks  with  a single  addue 
tor  muscle,  or  with  one  such  muscle  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  another,  subcentral  in  position 
and  remote  from  the  pallial  margin.  The  order 
contains  the  scallops,  oysters,  pearl-oysters,  and  related 

forme  mid  {a  muitiln  nni  PI  A — UL  A x I n 


morphous ; liomomorphous ; ametabolic. 

norinmnrnVinna  (mrni.n.mAp'fno)  n fJ-i*  nA  — . — r ■*■-.' — z — ' : ~ r ;-/?  “•  l ' 

+ ~lc^  In  Pat,lol-i  involving  the  disorder  of 

morphic  in  any  sense.— 2.J  Of  invariable  form:  monODativImoZ^Sthi?  :«SaiK°T  pisea8e’  - 
specifically  applied  to  certain  neuropterous  in-  < vLGi  l'ov,n~a: 

Rpflts  whinh  in  fbaii*  io-»»vroi  otnio  r.7^:i — n ’ ' P^rt  of  the  body  only,  ( 


Gr.  fiovog , single,  + 7rd0og,  suffering.] 
tary  suffering  or  sensibility. 


If.  Soli- 


7 • cuo  ciil^  UlOUCU 

merosomatous,  pnlymerosomatous,  etc. 
monomerous  (mo-nom'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povo- 
pepyt,  consisting  of  one'part,  < pivot,  single,  + 
pepot,  part.]  1.  In  zool.,  having  the  tarsi 
single-jointed;  uniarticulate,  as  a tarsus;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monomera. — 2. 
In  bot.,  having  but  one  member  in  each  cycle 
(pistil,  stamen,  petal,  or  sepal):  said  of  a 
flower.  Compare  dimerous,  2. 


Every  one  calculateth  his  nativity,  and  sentenceth  his 
own  future  fate,  by  crying  at  his  birth ; not  coining  only 
from  the  body's  monopathy,  or  sole  suffering  by  change  of 
its  warm  quarters:  hut,  according  to  some,  from  sympathy 
with  the  divining  soul,  that  knoweth  itself  for  a time  ban- 
ished from  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English  (1654),  p.  32.  (Latham.) 


sks  with  a single  adduc-  2',In  Pat,loh’  a disease  or  affection  in  which 
such  muscle  enlarged  at  "Si'S”  function  is  disordered 

r,  suhcentral  in  position  m9noPe.rso.na];(™on'9"Per  s?n  "a0>  [<  Gr. 

povot,  single,  + L.  persona,  person : see  person- 

— - r-,  »,  ™ reiaieu  It’  the.°1-’  having  but  one  person  or  one 

forms,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  Asiphonata.  See  cut  mOde  of  existence. 

under ciborium.  , monopetalous  (mon-6-pet' a-lus),  a.  [=  F. 

monomyarian  (mon  o-mi-a  n-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  rnonopetalc  = Sp.  monopetalo  — Pg.  it.  mono- 
Monomyana  + -an.]  I.  a.  Having  one  adduc-  petalo,  < Gr.  pivot,  single,  + jr (ralov,  leaf  (pet- 


monopetalous 

al).]  In  hot.,  having  the  petals  united  into  one 
piece  by  their  edges : more  properly  gamopeta- 
lous  or  sympetalous. 

monophanous  (mo-nof'a-nus),  a.  [<  LGr.  po- 
vo<pavt/g,  visible  alone,  < Gr.  p&vog,  single,  alone, 
+ tfiaiveadai,  appear.]  Having  an  appearance 
similar  to  something  else ; resembling  each 
other.  [Bare.]  Imp.  Diet. 

Monophlebites  (mon//o-fle-bl'tez),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  gdvog,  single,  + ' Qbbp  (^/U/3-),  a vein,  + 
4tes,  E.  -ite2.]  A tribe  or  section  of  the  homop- 
terous  subfamily  Coccince,  including  the  largest 
bark-lice  known.  Some  Australian  forms  are 
nearly  two  inches  long. 

monophobia  (mon-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
povog,  single,  + -ipoftia,  < ipefteadeu,  fear  (>  </>6pog, 
fear).]  In  pathol.,  morbid  dread  of  being  left 
alone. 

monophonic  (mon-o-fon'ik),  a.  [<  monophon-y 
*+  -ic.]  Same  as  monodic. 
monophonous  (mon'o-fo-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  /mvA- 
tjicniog,  with  but  one  voice  or  sound,  < Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + Qoivy,  voice.]  Producing  a single  sound 
or  note  at  one  time : said  of  an  instrument, 
monophony  (mon'o-fo-ni),».  [As  momphon-ous 
+ -y*.]  Same  as  monody,  1. 
monophote  (mon'o-fot),  n.  [<  Gr.  gdvog,  single, 
+ <pug  (q«r-),  light.]  An  electric  arc-lamp  regu- 
lator designed  to  work  in  single  series,  or  on  the 
parallel- arc  system,  between  the  leads  of  an 
electric-light  circuit.  More  fully  named  mono- 
phote regulator. 

monophthalmus  (mon-of-thal'mus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr,  pov6§fta7pog,  one-eyed,  < gbvog,  single,  + b(j>- 
6aXp6g,  the  eye.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  with  one 
eye ; a cyclops. 

The  term  anophthalmus  unilateralis  would  seem  to  serve 
better  . . . than  the  term  monophthalmus,  given  by  some 
writers.  Medical  News,  III.  636. 

monophthong  (mon'of-th6ng),  n.  [<  Gr.  pov6- 
i/> Ooyyog,  of  or  with  but  one  sound,  containing 
but  one  vowel;  as  a noun,  a single  vowel;  < 
povog,  single,  + tpddyyog,  sound.  Cf.  diphtliong.\ 

1.  A simple  vowel-sound. 

Again,  the  sound  of  the  so-called  long  English  a in  make, 
paper,  &c.,  although  once  a monophthong , is  now  pro- 
nounced as  a diphthong.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  782. 

2.  A combination  of  two  written  vowels  pro- 
nounced as  one. 

monophthongal  (mon'of-th6ng-gal),  a.  [< 
monophthong  + -al.]  Consisting  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a monophthong. 

monophthongization  (mon-of-thong-gi-za'- 

shon),  n.  [<  monophthongize  + -ation.]  The 
reduction  of  a diphthong  to  a single  sound. 

Examples  of  the  monophthongization  of  et,  so  far  as  they 
are  found  in  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Amer.  Jour . Philol.,  VI.  420. 

monophthongize  (mon'of-th6ng-giz),  v.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  monophthongized,  ppr.  monoph- 
thongizing. [(.monophthong  + -ize.]  To  reduce 
in  enunciation  to  a single  sound. 

A monophthongized  diphthong. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  435. 

monophyletic  (moiHo-fi-let'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pov6- 
<pvLog,  of  one  tribe,  < Gr.  pivog,  single,  + tyvky, 
a tribe,  > (pvTIrrig,  a tribesman,  <j>vlsTui6g,  be- 
longing to  a tribesman:  see  phylum.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a single  phylum:  said  of  a group 
of  any  grade  in  zoology,  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  all  the  members  of  such  group  from  a 
common  ancestor : opposed  to  polyphyletic.  The 
monophyletic  hypothesis,  in  its  logical  application  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  derives  all  animals  from  a single  proto- 
type ; it  is  equivalent  to  the  numogenetic  hypothesis  in 
phylogeny. 

My  gastrsea  theory,  on  which  I base  the  monophyletic  ge- 
nealogy of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  247. 

monophylitic  (mon'o-fi-lit'ik),  a.  An  errone- 
ous form  of  monophyletic. 

Polyphylitic  origin,  so  far  from  being  improbable,  is  as 
likely  an  occurrence  as  monophylitic  origin. 

Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  426. 

monophylline  (mon-o-fil'in),  a.  [As  mono- 
phylt-ous  + -ine1.]  Same  as  monophyllous. 
monophyllous  (mon-o-fil'us),  a.  [=  F.  mono- 
phylie  = Pg.  monophilo  = It.  monofilo,  < Gr.  jmvo- 
<pv/ {Log,  having  but  one  leaf,  < pdvog,  single,  + 
c/rXlov,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  having  but  one  leaf; 
formed  of  one  leaf. 

Monophyllus  (mon-o-fil'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /mv6- 
tpv'ALog,  having  but  one  leaf:  see  monophyllous.] 
A genus  of  leaf-nosed  bats  of  the  family  Phyl- 
lostomid<B,  founded  by  Leach  in  1822.  M.  red- 
mani  is  a West  Indian  species,  about  12  inches 
in  extent,  and  of  a grayish-brown  color. 
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monophyodont  (mon-o-fi'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  fiovoipvfig,  of  simple"  nature,  single,  as  teeth 
(<  pdvog,  single,  + tpveiv,  produce),  + odovg  ( odovr -) 
= E.  tooth.]  I.  a.  Having  only  one  set  of 
teeth : opposed  to  diphyodont  and polyphyodon  t. 

II.  n.  An  animal  having  only  one  set  of  teeth. 
Monophyodonta  (mon-o-fi-o-don'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. : see  monophyodont.]  A division  of  mam- 
mals containing  those  which  are  monophyo- 
dont, as  the  cetaceans.  Sir  R.  Owen. 
Monophysite  (md-nof'i-sit),  n.  and  a.  [=  P. 
monophysite,  < LGr.  fwvo^voirrig,  one  who  held 
that  Christ  has  but  one  nature,  < Gr.  pbvog,  single, 
+ <j>vaig,  nature : see  physic.]  I.  n.  One  who  holds 
that  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ;  more 
specifically,  one  of  a sect  which  teaches  that 
there  is  hut  one  commingled  or  compound  na- 
ture in  Christ,  partly  divine  and  partly  human, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
that  by  the  incarnation  two  complete  and  per- 
fect natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  are 
united  without  confusion  or  mutation  in  the  one 
person  of  Christ.  Among  Monophysites  in  the  wider 
sense  are  included  the  Eutychians  and  Monothelites.  The 
sect  of  Eutychians  was  founded  by  Eutyches,  who  was  con- 
demned at  theCouncil  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  They  taught 
that  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  divine.  The 
Monophysites  properly  so  called  hold  that  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ  are  combined  into  one  compos- 
ite nature.  The  first  leaders  of  the  Monophysites,  and 
founders  of  the  present  Monophysite  or  Coptic  Church 
of  Egypt,  were  Dioscorus,  condemned  at  Chalcedon  (died 
A.  1).  454),  and  Timothy  ddurus  (‘Cat’),  made  patriarch 
A.  D.  457.  In  later  times  their  most  important  leader  was 
Severus,  about  A.  D.  520,  whose  followers  were  called  Se- 
verians,  Corrupticolce,  or  Phthartolatrce,  while  those  of  an 
opposite  Monophysite  sectwere known  as  Julianists,  Aph- 
thartodocetee,  and  Phantasiasts.  In  the  sixth  century  the 
Monophysites  spread  widely  in  Syria,  and  were  named 
Jacobites,  from  Jacob  Baradaeus,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  541- 
78.  At  various  times  the  Monophysites  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  sects,  known  by  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent titles.  These  represented  different  shades  of  ori- 
ginal Eutychianism  and  Monophysitism  and  attempts  at 
approach  to  orthodoxy.  The  most  subtle  form  of  Monophy- 
sitism is  Monothelitism  (which  see).  Monophysitism  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  doctrine  to  Nestorianism,  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ  lying  midway  be- 
tween the  two.  As  distinguished  from  the  Monophysites, 
the  orthodox  are  called  IHphysites  and  Melchites.  At  the 
present  day  the  two  great  bodies  of  Monophysites  are  the 
Copts  and  the  Syrian  Jacobites.  The  A rmenian  Church  is 
also  often  regarded  as  Monophysite  or  Eutychian,  and  the 
Maronites  before  their  submission  to  the  Roman  Church 
were  Monothelites.  See  Acephali  (b),  Agnoetce,  Theopa- 
schite , Tritheist. 

II.  a.  Same  as  Monophysitical. 
Monophysitical  (mon,/o-fi-sit'i-kal),  a.  [<  Mo- 
nophysite + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monophysites  or  their  doctrines  ; of  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Monophysites. 
Monophysitism  (mo-nof'i-si-tizm),  n.  [<  Mo- 
nophysite + -ism.]  The  doctrines  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites. Compare  diphysitism. 

Eutychianism  revived  in  the  form  of  Monophysitism,  or 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  but  one  composite  nature. 
It  makes  the  humanity  of  Christ  a mere  accident  of  the 
immutable  divine  nature. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  62. 

monoplacid  (mon'o-plas-id),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + ■KMuwiig,  a flat  cake:  see  placenta.] 
Having  but  one  madreporic  plate,  as  a star- 
fish : distinguished  from  polyplacid. 
monoplacula  (mon-o-plak'u-la),  n. ; pi.  mono- 
placulce  (-le).  [Nil.,  < Gr.  p6vog,  single,  + 
NL . placula,  q.  v.]  A single-layered  germ;  a 
plaeula  of  one  layer  of  cells,  formed  by  vertical 
fission  of  the  germ:  opposed  to  diploplacula. 
Hyatt,  Proe.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  89. 
monoplacular  (mon-o-plak'u-lar),  a.  [<  mono- 
placula + -ar3.]  Single-layered,  as  a germ; 
having  the  characteristics  of  a monoplacula. 
monoplaculate  (mon-o-plak'u-lat),  a.  [<  mono- 
placula + -ate1.]  Same  as  monoplacular.  A. 
Hyatt. 

monoplast  (mon'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  pfrvog,  sin- 
gle,-!- nLaordg,  formed,  molded, < nh&acuv,  form, 
mold.]  An  organism  consisting  of  a single 
cell;  a simple  or  homogeneous  form-element, 
monoplastic  (mon-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  monoplast 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a monoplast. 
monoplegia  (mon-o-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftdvog,  single,  + nhpyy,  stroke.]  In  pathol.,  pa- 
ralysis limited  to  a single  part,  as  of  one  arm  or 
leg.  Compare  hemiplegia,  paraplegia. 
monopleurobranch  (mon-o-plo'ro-brangk),  a. 
and  n.  [<  Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + nlevpd,  side,  + 
ftg&yxia,  gills.]  I.  a.  Having  gills  on  only  one 
side ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monopleurobran- 
chiata. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Monopleurobranchiata. 
Monopleur obranchia  (mon  - 6 - pi  6 -ro -brang ' - 
ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  monopleurobranch.] 
Same  as  Monopleurobranchiata. 


monopolical 

monoplenrobranchian  (mon-o-pl8-ro-brang'- 

ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  monopleurobranch  + -ian.] 
Same  as  monopleurobranch. 
Monopleurobranchiata  (mon-5-plo-ro-brang- 
ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see  monopleurobranch.]  A 
suborder  of  opisthobranchiate  gastropods  hav- 
ing plumose  gills  usually  on  one  side,  the  right, 
under  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  This  name  was  pro- 
posed by  De  Blainville  in  1825  as  that  of  the  third  order  of 
his  Paracephalophara  monaica,  divided  into  4 families,  as 
the  sea-hares  and  their  allies.  It  is  synonymous  with  Tec- 
tibranchiala  of  Cuvier.  The  group  is  also  called  Pornato- 
branchiaUt.  Also  Monopleurobranchia.  J.  E.  Gray,  1821. 
monopleurobranchiate  (mon-o-plo-ro-brang'- 
ki-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  monopleurobranch  + -ate1.] 
Same  as  monopleurobranch. 

Monopneumona  (mon-op-nu'mo-na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi. : see  Monopneumones. ] " A divi- 
sion of  Dipneusta  or  Dipnoi,  containing  those 
dipnoans  which  are  single-lunged : distinguish- 
ed from  Dipneumona.  The  only  existing  rep- 
resentative is  Neoceratodus. 

Monopneumones  (mon-op-nu'mo-nez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  ( Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + irvev/iwv,  lung,  usu- 
ally pi.  nvevpoveg,  the  lungs.]  Same  as  Monop- 
neumona. 

Monopneumonia  (mon//op-nu-m6'ni-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. : see  Monopneumones.]  Same  as  Monop- 
neumona. 

monopneumonian  (mon/,op-nu-m6'ni-an),  a. 
and  n.  [As  Monopneumonia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing only  one  lung:  specifically  applied  to  the 
Monopneumonia. 

II.  n.  A lung-fish,  as  Ceratodus. 
monopneumonous  (mon-op-nu'mo-nus),  a. 
[As  Monopneumones  + -ow.s.]  Having  only  one 
lung;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monopneumona, 
Monopneumones,  or  Monopneumonia. 

Monopnoa  (mo-nop'no-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  p6- 
vog,  single,  + -irvoog,  breathing,  (nveiv,  breathe.] 
In  Owen’s  classification,  a “subclass  of  Rep- 
tilia,”  containing  all  reptiles  which  breathe  in 
one  way  only — that  is,  by  lungs  : distinguished 
from  Dipnoa  or  Branchiotoca,  which  breathe  irf 
two  ways — that  is,  either  by  gills  first  and  lungs 
afterward  in  the  ease  of  tho  same  individual, 
or  some  of  them  by  gills  and  others  by  lungs. 

In  this  scheme,  not  easy  to  define  satisfactorily,  Prof. 
Owen  makes  his  “class  Beptilia " cover  not  only  Reptilia 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  also  Amphibia  or  Batrachia.  His 
Dipnoa  are  then  conterminous  with  Amphibia  proper. 
He  divides  Monopnoa  into  the  orders  Pterosauria,  Dino- 
sauria,  Crocodilia,  Chelonia,  Lacertilia,  Ophidia , Anomo- 
dontia,  Sauropterygia,  and  Ichthyopterygia.  Comp.  Anat. 
Vert.  (1868),  III.  850. 

monopode  (mon'o-pod),  a.  and».  [Cf.LL.  mono- 
podius,  one-footed,  L.  monopodium,  a table  or 
stand  with  one  foot,  < Gr.  povdirovg  (povm rod-), 
one-footed,  < ydvog,  single,  + noig  (nod-)  = E. 
foot.]  I.  a.  Having  but  one  foot. 

II.  n.  1 . Any  object  supported  on  one  foot 
only;  specifically,  one  of  a fabled  race  of  men 
having  but  one  leg.  These,  the  Monoscelli  or  Sci- 
opodes,  are  described  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,,  viii.)  as  dwell- 
ing in  Ethiopia,  and  as  possessing  a single  foot,  so  large 
that  it  served  when  held  up  to  shade  them  from  the  sun 
when  they  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  monopodes,  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun  be- 
neath their  single  umbrella-like  foot. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  172. 

2.  In  hot.,  same  as  monopodium. 
monopodial  (mon-o-po'di-al),  a.  [<  monopodi- 
um  + -al.]  Resembling  or  after  the  manner  of 
a monopodium. 

monopodic  (mon-o-pod'ik),  a.  [As  monopod-y 
+ -ic.]  In  pros.,  constituting  a single  foot;  of 
or  pertaining  to  a single  foot,  or  a measure  con- 
sisting in  a single  foot : as,  monopodic  measure- 
+ment : opposed  to  dipodic. 
monopodium  (mon-o-po'di-um),  n. ; pi.  mono- 
podia (-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  LL.  monopodius,( 
Gr.  pov6mrvg,  one-footed:  see  monopode.]  In 
bot.,  an  axis  of  growth  which  continues  to  ex- 
tend at  the  apex  in  the  direction,  of  previous 
growth,  while  lateral  structures  of  like  kind 
are  produced  beneath  it  in  aeropetal  succes- 
sion. Goebel.  Compare  sympodium  and  dichot- 
omy. 

monopody  (mon'6-pod-i),  n. ; pi.  monopodies 
(-iz).  [ < LL.  monopodia,  < Gr.  povonodla,  a 

single  foot,  esp.  as  a measure,  < pdvog,  single,  + 
rrovg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  In  pros.,  a measure 
consisting  of  but  one  foot : opposed  to  dipody. 
See  measure,  11. 

monopolert,  n.  [<  OF.  m onopolier  (F.  monopo- 
leur),  < monopole,  monopoly:  see  monopoly.]  A 
monopolist.  Cotgrave. 

monopolicalt  (mon-d-pol'i-kal),  a.  [<  *mono- 
polic  (=  Pg.  monopoiico)  (<  rmnopoVy  + -tc)  + 
-al.]  Monopolistic. 


monopolical 

I wish,  according  to  the  decree  of  Darius,  that  whosoeuer 
is  an  enemy  to  our  peace,  and  seeketh,  either  by  getting 
monipolicall  patents  or  by  forging  vniust  tales,  to  hinder 
our  welfare,  that  his  house  was  pulled  downe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  58. 

monopolisation,  monopolise,  etc.  See  monop- 
olization, etc. 

monopolist  (mo-nop'o-list),  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
monopolista;  as  monopol-y  + -ist.)  1.  One  who 
monopolizes  or  possesses  a monopoly;  one  who 
has  exclusive  command  or  control  of  any  branch 
of  trade  or  article  of  commerce ; specifically,  a 
buyer  up  of  the  whole  of  a commodity  in  market 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  an  advanced  price ; 
one  having  a license  or  privilege  granted  by 
authority  for  the  sole  buying  or  selling  of  any 
commodity.  See  monopoly. — 2.  One  who  ob- 
tains, assumes,  or  occupies  anything  to  the 
exclusion  of  others : as,  a monopolist  of  advan- 
tages. 

monopolistic  (mo-nop-o-lis'tik),  a.  [<  monop- 
olist + -ic.]  Relating’ to  a monopoly  or  to  a 
system  of  monopolies;  of  a kind  promoted  by 
mouopoly;  existing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
monopoly : as,  monopolistic  abuses ; a monopo- 
listic corporation. 

monopolitant  (mon-o-pol'i-tan),  n.  [As  mo- 
nopolite  + -an,  after  the  erroneously  assumed 
analogy  of  cosmopolitan,  etc.]  A monopolist. 

Hee  was  no  diving  politician, 

Or  project-seeking  monopolitan. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  ( Nares .) 

Monopolitans  of  starch,  tin,  fish,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  salt, 
and  what  not.  Quoted  in  Oldys's  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

monopolitet  (mo-nop'o-lit),  n.  [<  monopoly  + 
-ite,  after  the  erroneously  assumed  analogy  of 
cosmopolite .]  Same  as  monopolist. 

You  marchant  Mercers,  and  Monopolies , 
Gain-greedy  Chap-men,  periur’d  Hypocrites. 

Sylvester , tr,  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

monopolization  (mo-nop<'o-li-za'shon),  n.  [< 
monopolize  + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of 
monopolizing.  Also  spelled  monopolisation. 
monopolize  (mo-nop'o-llz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
monopolized,  ppr.  monopolizing.  [=  F.  monopo- 
liser — Sp.  monopolizar  = Pg.  monopoliser ; as 
monopol-y  + -fee.]  1.  To  obtain  a monopoly  of ; 
have  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  in:  as,  to 
monopolize  all  the  corn  in  a district. 

The  Arabs  have  a law  that,  if  three  camels  depart  at  the 
same  time,  the  convent  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  thirty  pias- 
ters ; which  I suppose  is  designed  to  prevent  any  one  Arab 
with  several  camels  monopolizing  the  whole  business  of 
conveying  the  monks. 

Pococke , Description  of  the  East,  I.  159. 

2.  To  obtain  or  engross  the  whole  of;  obtain 
exclusive  possession  of. 

As  if  this  age  had  monopolized  all  goodness  to  itself. 

Fuller. 

Gold  alone  does  Passion  move, 

Gold  monopolizes  Love ! 

Cowley , Anacreontics,  vii. 

Also  spelled  monopolise. 
monopolizer  (mo-nop'o-lI-zer)>  n . Same  as 
monopolist , especially  in  sense  2 : as,  a monopo- 
liser of  conversation.  Also  spelled  monopoliser. 

Those  senseless  monopolizers  of  time  that  form  the  court 
of  a duke.  Shelley , in  Dowden,  I.  204. 

monopoly  (mo-nop' o-li),  nr, pi.  monopolies  (-liz). 
[=  F.  monopole  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  monopolio,  < L. 
monopolium,  < Gr.  govontihiov,  a right  of  exclu- 
sive sale,  [lovonuXia,  exclusive  sale,  monopoly, 
< fi6vog , sole,  + iruheiv,  barter,  sale.]  1.  An  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  carry  on  a traffic. 

Monopolies  are  much  the  same  offence  in  other  branches 
of  trade  that  engrossing  is  in  provisions,  being  a license 
or  privilege  allowed  by  the  king  for  the  sole  buying  and 
selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ; whereby  the  subject  in  general  is  restrained  from 
that  liberty  of  manufacturing  or  trading  which  he  had  be- 
fore. Blackstone,  Com.  (ed.  Waite),  IV.  159. 

2.  Specifically,  in  Eng.  constitutional  hist.,  and 
hence  sometimes  in  Amer.  law , such  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  when  granted  by  the  crown  or 
state  to  an  individual,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
its  exclusiveness.  A privilege  not  granted  by  the  state, 
but  secured  by  buying  up  the  article,  is  termed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  engrossing.  The  legal  objection  to  a monopoly, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  it  can  be  secured  only  by 
forbidding  all  other  citizens  except  the  favored  grantee  to 
exercise  a common-law  right.  Exclusive  privileges  grant- 
ed by  the  state  to  a limited  number  of  persons  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  the  state  the  better  to  regulate  the  traffic  for 
the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  in  case  of 
banking  franchises,  liquor  traffic,  etc.,  are  not  deemed  mo- 
nopolies, although  the  same  privileges  would  be,  if  con- 
ferred on  a single  or  a very  few  grantees,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pecuniary  benefit  to  them.  So  the  exclusive  privileges 
conferred  on  inventors  and  authors,  by  the  patent  and  copy- 
right laws,  for  the  sake  of  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  literature,  and  extending  only  to  articles  originally  de- 
vised under  that  encouragement,  are  not  deemed  monopo- 
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lies.  Both  these  classes  of  grants  have,  however,  been  con- 
demned by  some  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  monopo- 
lies. 

If  any  man,  out  of  his  own  wit,  industry,  or  endeavour, 
find  out  anything  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  bring 
out  any  new  invention  which  every  subject  of  this  king- 
dom may  use,  yet,  in  regard  of  his  pains  and  travel  there- 
in, her  Majesty  perhaps  is  pleased  to  grant  him  a privi- 
lege to  use  the  same  only,  by  himself  or  his  deputies,  for 
a certain  time.  This  is  one  kind  of  Monopoly.  Sometimes 
there  is  a glut  of  things,  when  they  be  in  excessive  quan- 
tity, as  perhaps  of  corn;  and  perhaps  her  Majesty  gives 
licence  of  transportation  to  one  man.  This  is  another  kind 
of  Monopoly.  Sometimes  there  is  a scarcity  or  a small 
quantity ; and  the  like  is  granted  also. 

Bacon,  in  E.  A.  Abbott’s  Account  of  his  Life  and  Works. 

I will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
beggar  a multitude. 

Burton , Anat.  of  MeL,  To  the  Reader,  p.  68. 

3.  In  polit.  econ .,  control  of  the  production, 
purchase,  or  sale  of  a commodity  or  service, 
so  unified  as  to  render  possible  the  manipula- 
tion of  prices  in  the  interest  of  the  person  or 
persons  in  control.  Monopoly  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  absolute  control  of  the  entire  supply  of  a com- 
modity or  service ; most  frequently  it  consists  merely  in 
a dominant  position  which  gives  substantial  price-making 
power.  Monopoly  control  may  be  exercised  by  the  state 
for  fiscal  or  regulative  purposes,  as  the  tobacco  monopoly 
of  France.  It  may  be  granted  to  individuals,  as  the 
exclusive  trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies in  early  modern  times,  or  the  franchise  of  a street- 
railway  company.  Such  control  may  also  be  secured 
through  the  combination  of  buyers,  producers,  or  sellers 
of  a commodity  or  service,  or  through  the  absorption  by  one 
business  of  competing  businesses.  When  monopoly  of  this 
kind  arises  from  the  acquisition  by  one  person  or  group  of 
persons  of  all  available  sources  of  limited  natural  products, 
it  is  usually  termed  natural  monopoly ; when  its  existence 
is  due  to  the  superior  competing  power  of  a great  aggre- 
gate of  capital,  it  is  termed  capitalistic  monopoly.  See 
virtual  monopoly,  below. 

4.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  a monopoly : 
as,  in  Bengal  opium  is  a monopoly. — 5.  The 
possession  or  assumption  of  anything  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  possessors. 

To  make  a monopoly  of  his  learning. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Caleb  hain’t  no  monopoly  to  court  the  seenoreetas. 

Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 

6.  Loosely,  a company  or  corporation  which 
enjoys  a monopoly — Monopoly  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1623  (21  Jas.  I.,  c.  3),  declaring  all  monopolies 
for  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  anything  to  be  void, 
excepting  to  inventors  their  patent  rights.  Also  known 
as  the  Statute  of  Monopolies.— M irtual  monopoly,  a term 
in  constitutional  law  and  the  history  of  legislation  (the  ap- 
propriate applications  of  which  have  been  much  contest- 
ed) used  to  characterize  a business  which,  though  nuc  de- 
clared by  law  to  be  a monopoly  or  exclusive  franchise  pro- 
tected as  such,  as  by  a patent  or  an  exclusive  charter,  is  yet 
so  related  to  the  great  channels  and  currents  of  commerce 
that  the  allowing  of  it  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  as 
other  private  property  and  business  secures  to  it  indirect- 
ly exclusive  advantages  substantially  equivalent  to  a legal 
monopoly.  Thus  the  great  grain -elevators  of  modern  com- 
merce, although  erected  as  private  property  on  private 
lands,  if  by  their  situation  they  have  exclusive  advantages 
for  the  transfer  of  grain  from  vessels  at  the  wharf  to  the 
railroad  terminus  of  a trunk-line,  are  said  to  constitute 
a virtual  monopoly,  because,  if  not  subjected  to  a legisla- 
tive power  to  restrict  their  charges  such  as  other  private 
property  and  business  are  not  subjected  to,  they  might  be 
conducted  in  a manner  oppressive  to  commerce. 

monopolylogue  (mon-o-pol'i-log),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + iroXGloyof,  much  talking,  < wohitg, 
many,  much,  + /.tyuv,  speak.]  An  entertain- 
ment in  which  a single  actor  sustains  many 
characters. 

monoprionidian  (mon-o-pri-o-nid'i-an),  a.  [< 

Gr.  ptrvog,  single,  4-  trptoiv,  a saw  (<  npteiv,  saw), 
+ -iStov,  dim.  suffix,  + -are.]  Having  small 
uniserial  serrations;  uniserrulate : specifically 
applied  to  those  graptolites  or  rhahdophorous 
ccelenterates  which  have  the  cells  or  hydrothe- 
cse  in  a single  row:  opposed  to  diprionidian. 
monopteral  (mo-nop'te-ral),  a.  [<  monopteron 
+ -a/.]  1.  In  arch.,  formed  as  a monopteron. 

— 2.  In  zool.,  having  a single  fin,  wing,  or  alate 
part. 

Monopteridse  (mon-op-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Monopterus  + -id®.]  A family  of  symbranchi- 
ate  teleostean  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Mo- 
nopterus,  having  the  shoulder- 
girdle  directly  connected  with 
the  skull,  and  the  abdominal 
and  caudal  regions  of  the  body 
excessively  elongated, 
monopteron,  monopteros  (mo- 
nop'te-ron,  -ros),  n.  [=  F. 
monopidre  = Sp.  monopterio,  < 

L.  monopteros,  < Gr.  povAnrepog, 
with  only  one  row  of  pillars,  < ptrvog,  single,  + 
irrepdv,  a wing,  a row  of  columns  along  the 
sides  of  a Greek  temple.]  In  arch.,  a type  of 
temple  or  portico,  usually  with  an  inclosed  cir- 
cular cella,  composed  of  columns  arranged  in 
a circle  and  supporting  a cupola  or  a conical 
roof. 
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Plan  of  Monopteron. 


Monopteron.— Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome. 

Monopterus  (mo-nop'te-rus),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr. 
povdirrcpog,  lit.  having  one  wing  (see  monop- 
teron), < Gr.  ptrvog,  single,  + irrepov,  a wing.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Honopteridce,  containing 
anguilliform  or  eel-like  fishes  whose  fin-system 
is  reduced  to  a continuous  marginal  membrane 
around  the  tail.  M.  albus  is  a common  fish  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  about  3 feet  long, 
monopterygian  (mo-nop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and  re. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Monopterygii,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  re.  A monopterygian  fish. 

Monopterygii  (mo-nop-te-rij'i-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  povo g,  single,-!-  wrepyl;  (wre/roy-),  fin.]  Fishes 
whose  fins  are  reduced  to  one.  Bloch  and 
Schneider. 

monoptote  (mon'op-tot),  re.  [=  F.  monop  tote, 
< LL.  monoptotus  (in  nent.  pi.  monoptota),  < 
LGr.  povinTurog,  with  hut  one  case,  < Gr.  pAvog, 
single,  + nroaig  (tttut-),  case,  < niirreiv,  fall.] 
In  gram.,  a noun  or  an  adjective  having  hut  one 
case-form.  A monoptote  may  be  (a)  a word  with  only 
one  case  in  use,  or  (6)  a word  with  but  one  case-form  which 
may  be  used  for  several  or  for  all  cases, 
monopus  (mon'6-pus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pov&irovg, 
one-footed,  < ptivog,  single,  + irovg  (wod-)  = E. 
foot]  In  teratol.,  a monster  having  hut  a 
single  foot  or  hind  limb. 

Monopylese  (mon-o-pil'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptrvog,  single,  + ir iiAij,  a gate.]  A division 
of  Phceodaria,  containing  those  phseodarians 
which  have  only  one  pseudopodal  opening : op- 
posed to  Amphipylea. 

monopylean  (mon-o-pil'e-an),  a.  and  re.  [As 
Honopylece  + -are.]  ’ I.  a.  Having  one  pore  or 
pseudopodal  opening ; pertaining  to  the  Mono- 
pylece,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  re.  A monopylean  radiolarian. 
monopyrenous  (mon/'o-pi-re'nus),  a.  [=  F. 
monopyrene,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + nvpyv,  the 
stone  of  a fruit.]  In  hot.,  having  hut  one  nutlet 
or  stone. 

monorchid  (mo-nor'kid),  a.  [<  monorchis,  after 
orchid.]  Having  only  one  testicle ; exhibiting 
or  characterized  by  monorchism, 
monorchis  (mo- ndr'kis),  re.;  pi.  monorchides 
(-ki-dez).  [<  Gr.  ptrvog,  single,  + hpxtg,  testicle.] 
An  animal  or  a person  having  only  one  testicle. 

Monorchides,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  known  to  be 
prolific.  A.  S.  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  726. 

monorchism  (mo-nor'kizm),  re.  [As  monorch(is) 
+ -ism.]  The  presence  of  only  one  testicle, 
monorganic  (mon-6r-gan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + opyavov,  organ:  see  organic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  affecting  one  organ  or  set  of  or- 
gans. 

Monorhina  (mon-o-ri'nS,),  v.  pi.  [NL. : see 
monorhine.]  A primary  division  of  the  Verte- 
hrata,  or  other  major  group  of  vertebrates,  rep- 
resented hy  the  Marsipohranchii  ( Cyclostomi  or 
roundmouths),  the  lampreys  and  hags  ( Hypero - 
treta  and  Hyperoartia),  in  which  the  nasal  pas- 
sage is  single:  distinguished  from  all  other 
cranial  vertebrates,  or  Amphirhina.  Also,  more 
correctly,  Monorrliina. 

monorhinal  (mon'o-ri-nal),  a.  [<  monorhine  + 
-al.]  Having  the  hostrii  single;  monorhine. 
monorhine  (mon'o-rin),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  pd- 
vog, single,  + pk  (piv-),  the  nose.]  I.  a.  Having 
but  one  nasal  passage;  single-nostriled : spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  Monorhina. 
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n.  n.  A monorhinal  vertebrate,  as  a lamprey 
or  a hag. 

Also  spelled  monorrhine. 
monorime,  monorhyme  (mon'o-rim),  n.  [= 
P.  monorime,  < Gr  pdvog,  single,  -t-  E.  rime2.]  A 
composition  in  verse  in  -which  all  the  lines 
end  with  the  same  rime. 

Monorrhina,  monorrhine.  More  correct  forms 
of  Monorhina,  monorliine. 
monoschemic  (mon-o-ske'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  povd- 
axvpog,  of  but  one  form,  < pdvog,  single,  + axvpa, 
form.]  In  anc.  pros.,  consisting  of  one  form 
of  foot  throughout ; containing  spondees  only 
or  dactyls  only:  noting  a variety  of  the  dac- 
tylic hexameter,  a hexameter  said  to  contain  only 
dactyls  necessarily  lacks  the  last  syllable  of  the  last  dac- 
tyl—that  is,  contains  five  dactyls  and  a trochee.  See 
isochronal. 

monosemic  (mon-o-se'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  povday- 
pog,  having  but  one’  signification,  < pdvog,  single, 
+ aijpa,  a sign,  mark,  aypsiov,  a sign,  mark, 
unit  of  time,  mora.]  In  anc.  pros.,  consisting 
in  or  equal  to  a single  semeion  (mora  or  unit 
of  time);  equivalent  to  or  constituting  an  or- 
dinary or  normal  short;  monochronous : as,  a 
monosemic  arsis;  a monosemic  pause.  See  dh- 
semic,  trisemic. 

monosepalous  (mon-o-sep'a-lus),  a.  [=  F. 
monosepale ; < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + NL.  sepalum, 
sepal.]  In  hot.,  having  the  sepals  united  by 
their  edges:  more  properly  gamosepalous. 
monosiphonous  (mon-o-si'fon-us),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + oUpcw,  siphon:  see  siphon .]  Hav- 
ing a single  siphon ; not  polysiphonous : applied 
in  botany  to  certain  of  the  higher  algee  ( Flori - 
decs)  in  which  the  siphons  or  pericentral  tubes 
are  wanting.  See  siphon. 
monosist  (mo-no'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  pdvuatg,  solitari- 
ness, separation,  < povovv,  make  single  or  soli- 
tary, < pdvog,  single:  see  ■monad.']  In  hot.,  the 
isolation  of  an  organ  from  the  rest.  Cooke, 
Manual. 

Monosomata  (mon-o-so'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.pl.  of  monosomatus:  see  monosomatous  ] 
An  order  of  Rhizopoda,  containing  simple  single- 
celled  or  unicell ularforms,  naked  or  capsulated, 
such  as  the  families  Proteidae  and  Arcellidw. 
They  are  the  ordinary  normal  amoebif  orm  pro- 
tozoans. 

monosomatous  (mon-o-som'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
monosomatus,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + aopa  (aupar-), 
body.]  Having  a single  body — that  is,  cell; 
unicellular,  as  a rhizopod. 
monospasm  (mon'o-spazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  pdvog,  sin- 
gle, + onaapdg,  a spasm.]  In  pathol.,  spasm  of 
a particular  part,  as  a limb  or  portion  of  a 
limb. 

monosperm  (mon'o-sperm),  n.  [=  P.  mono- 
sperme  = Sp.  monospermo,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + 
airippa,  seed:  see  sperm.]  A plant  that  has 
only  one  seed. 

monospermal  (mon-o-sper'mal),  a.  [<  mono- 
sperm + -al.]  Same  as  monospermous. 
monospermous  (mon-o-sper'mus),  a.  [<  mono- 
sperm + -ous.]  In  hot.,  having  one  seed  only, 
monospherical  (mon-o-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + mpaipa,  sphere:  "see  spherical.] 
Consisting  of  or  having  a single  sphere, 
monospondylic  (moD//o-spon-dil'ik),  «.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + airovdv, log,  a joint  of  the  back- 
bone.] Having  a single  centrum,  as  a vertebra ; 
without  intercentra,  as  a vertebral  column; 
not  diplospondylic  or  embolomerous. 
monospored  (mon'o-spord),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + oiropog,  a seed,  + -ed2.]  Same  as  mono- 
sporous. 

monosporous  (mon'o-spor-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + onopog,  a seed.]  In  mycology,  hav- 
ing but  a single  spore,  as  the  hyphse  of  some 
fungi  or  the  ascus  of  Pertusaria  communis. 
monostachous  (mo-nos'ta-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  p6vo g, 
single,  + ardxvg,  an  ear  of  corn,  a spike.]  In 
hot.,  having  a single  spike. 

Monostega  (mo-nos'te-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *monostegus : see  monostegous.]  A divi- 
sion of  foraminifers. 

monostegous  (mo-nos'te-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  *mo- 
nostegus,  < Gr.  p6vog,  single,  + crdyog,  for  re-yog, 
a roof.] . Having  a single  covering ; specifically, 
*of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monostega. 
monostich  (mon'o-stik),  n.  [=  P.  monostique 
= Sp.  monos tico,  monostiquio  = It.  monostico,  < 
LL.  monostichum,  monostichium,  < Gr.  povdanxog, 
consisting  of  but  one  verse,  neut.  povdanxov,  a 
single  verse,  < pdvog,  single,  + arixog,  a line, 
verse.]  A single  or  isolated  verse;  also,  an 
epigram  or  a poem  consisting  of  but  one  verse. 
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monostichous  (mo-nos'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + arixog,  a line.  Cf.  monostich.]  Ar- 
ranged in  one  vertical  row,  rank,  or  series,  as 
the  flowers  in  the  spike  of  some  species  of 
Gyrostachis ; uniserial : opposed  to  distichous. 
monostigmatous  (mon-o-stig'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + ariypa,  point)’  stigma : see 
stigma.]  In  hot.,  having  only  one  stigma. 
Monostomata  (mon-o-stS'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  monostomatus : see  monostomatous.] 
1.  A suborder  of  acalephs,  or  discophoran  Hy- 
drozoa:  same  as  Monostomea. — 2.  A prime  se- 
ries or  division  of  Metazoa,  including  all  met- 
azoic  animals  excepting  the  sponges  or  Poly- 
stomata.  Huxley,  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci., 
1875. 

monostomatous  (mon-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  monostomatus  (cf.  Gr.  povdaropog),  < Gr.  pd- 
vog, single,  + ordpa,  the  mouth.]  Having  a sin- 
gle mouth,  pore,  or  stoma;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Monostomata : opposed  to  polystomatous. 
Monostomea  (mon-o-sto'me-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  povdaropog,  having  a single ’inouth : see  mono- 
stomatous.] An  order  of  acalephs,  or  discopho- 
ran Hydrozoa,  with  single  central  mouth  and 
one  polypite.  They  are  free  oceanic  jelly-fishes,  some 
of  them  of  enormous  size,  the  disk  6 or  7 feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  tentacles  trailing  50  feet.  The  leading  forms  are 
Pelagia , Cyanea , and  Aurelia,  each  of  them  type  of  a fam- 
ily. Also  Monostoma,  Monostomce,  Monostomata,  and  Pe- 
lagiada. 

monostomean  (mon-o-sto'me-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Monostomea  + -an.]  I .a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Monostomea,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A jelly-fish  of  the  order  Monostomea. 
Monostomidss  (mon-o-sto'mi-de),  n,  pi.  [NL., 

< Monostomum  + -id<e.]  A family  of  digeneous 
parasitic  worms  of  the  order  Trematoda,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Monostomum. 

Monostomum  (mo-nos'to-mum),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
povdaropog,  having  a single  mouth : see  monosto- 
matous.] A genus  of  flukes  or  trematoid  worms, 
typical  of  the  family  Monostomidcc,  of  an  oval- 
elongated  form,  with  only  one  sucker  which  sur- 
rounds the  mouth,  a strong  pharynx,  and  the 
sexual  openings  near  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body . Several  species  of  these  parasites  are  named,  as 
M.  mutabUe,  which  is  viviparous  and  infests  birds ; M.  hi - 
partitum,  from  the  gills  of  fishes ; M.  lentis,  found  in  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  human  eye.  Also  called  Monostoma. 
See  cuts  under  cercaria. 

monostrophe  (mo-nos'tro-fe),  n.  [<LL .mono- 
strophus,  < Gr.  povdarpo<j>og,  consisting  of  a single 
kind  of  strophe,  < pdvog,  single,  + arpo<j>y , a 
strophe : see  strophe.]  In  pros. , a poem  in  which 
all  the  strophes  or  stanzas  are  of  the  same 
metrical  form. 

monostrophic  (mon-o-strof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  povo- 
crpotpiudg,  < povdarpot/tog,  consisting  of  a single 
kind  of  strophe:  see  monostrophe.]  In  pros., 
consisting  of  a succession  of  systems  or  stro- 
phes all  of  which  are  of  the  same  metrical 
form ; of  or  pertaining  to  such  a succession  of 
systems.  Monostrophic  composition  is  a subdivision  of 
antistrophic  composition,  and  is  opposed  to  composition 
by  pericopes.  Most  English  poems  which  are  composed 
in  strophes  or  stanzas  are  monostrophic  (as,  for  instance, 
our  ordinary  ballads,  short-  and  long-meter  hymns,  etc.)— 
composition  by  pericopes  being  limited  to  imitations  of 
the  Greek  dramatists  and  lyric  poeta.  See  systematic. 

monostyle1  (mon'o-stll),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog,  single, 
+ E.  style1.]  In  arch.,  having  the  same  style  of 
architecture  throughout.  Oxford  Glossary. 
monostyle2  (mon'o-stll),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog,  single, 
+ oriAoc,  pillar:  see  style2.]  In  arch.,  having 
or  consisting  of  a single  shaft : applied  to  me- 
dieval pillars,  in  contradistinction  to  polystyle. 
monostylous  (mon'o-sti-lus),  a.  [As  monostyle 
+ -ous.]  In  hot.,  having  only  one  style, 
monosy  (mon'o-si),  a.  [NL.  (Morren,  1852), 

< Gr.  pdvoaig,  singleness,  < povovv,  make  single, 

< pdvog,  single:  see  monad.]  In  hot.,  an  abnor- 
mal condition  in  which  organs  that  are  ordi- 
narily entire,  or  more  or  less  united,  have  be- 
come split  or  disunited,  as  when  a normally 
entire  leaf  becomes  lobed  or  partite,  it  includes 
two  kinds  of  abnormal  isolation — (a)  when  the  separation 
is  congenital  ( ademsy ),  and  (b)  when  it  is  ihe  result  of  the 
separation  of  parts  previously  joined  (dialysis). 

monosyllabic  (mon//o-si-la'b'ik),«.  [=  P.  mono- 
syllabique  = Sp.  monosildbico  = Pg.  monosylla- 
hico  (cf.  Sp.  monosilaho  = It.  monosillabo,  adj.), 

< L.  monosyllabus,  < Gr.  povoav/J.afiog,  of  one 
syllable,  monosyllabic : see  monosyllable.]  1. 
Consisting  of  one  syllable:  as,  a monosyllabic 
word. — 2.  Consisting  of  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble: as,  a monosyllabic  verse.— Monosyllabic 

echo,  an  echo  of  such  kind  that  separate  monosyllables 
are  distinctly  heard.  This  requires  that  the  reflecting 
surface  be  about  112  feet  from  the  observer.  See  echo. 
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monosyllabically  (mon,/o-si-lab'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  monosyllables;  with the’useof  monosyllables, 
monosyllabism  (mon-o-sil'a-bizm),  n.  [=F. 
monosyllabisme ; as  monosyllable)  + -ism.]  1 . A 
predominance  of  monosyllables ; the  exclusive 
use  of  monosyllables : as,  the  monosyllabism  of 
Chinese. — 2.  The  state  of  being  monosyllabic; 
the  character  of  a monosyllable, 
monosyllable  (mon'o-sil-a-bl),  n.  [For  *mono- 
syllabe  (as  syllable  for  *syllabe)  = P.  monosyl- 
labe  = Bp.  monosilaho  = Pg.  monosyllabo  = It. 
monosillaba,  a monosyllable,  < L.  monosylla- 
bus, < Gr.  povoavhhaflog,  of  one  syllable,  < pdvog, 
single,  + avllafiri,  syllable:  see  syllable.]  A 
word  of  one  syllable. 

She  dealt  in  nothing  but  in  monosyllables,  as  if  to  have 
spoken  words  of  greater  length  would  have  cracked  her 
voice.  Dekker,  Lan thorn e and  Candle-Light,  i. 

monosyllable  (mon'o-sil-a-bl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  monosyllabled,  ppr.  monosyllabling.  [<  mon- 
osyllable, n.]  To  express  in  or  reduce  to  one 
syllable.  [Bare.] 

Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  spelled, 

Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleaveland. 

monosyllogism  (mon-o-sil'o-jizm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + E.  syllogism.]  A syllogism 
viewed  as  an  isolated  and  independent  whole, 
monosyllogistic  (mon-o-sil-o-jis'tik),  a.  [< 
monosyllog-ism  + -istic.]'  Consisting  of  a single 
sy  llogism — Monosyllogistic  proof.  See  proof. 
monosymmetric  (mon//o-si-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + E.  symmetry  + Ac.]  In  crys- 
tal., noting  that  system  of  crystallization  in 
which  there  is  but  one  plane  of  symmetry,  the 
clinodiagonal  plane : same  as  monoclinic. 
monosymmetrical  (mon  "o-si-met'ri- kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + 'E. symmetric  + -al.]  In  hot., 
applied  to  flowers  or  other  structures  which 
can  be  bisected  into  similar  halves  in  only  one 
plane:  synonymous  with  zygomorphous. 
monota  (mo-no'ta),  n. ; pi.  monotoe  (-te).  [NL., 
< Gr.  pdvurog  for  povovarog,  one-eared,  < pdvog, 
single,  + ovg  (tor-),  ear,  handle  : see  ear1.]  A 
one-handled  vase. 

Amphora  with  small  monota  beside  it. 

B.  V.  Head , Historic  Numorum,  p.  521. 

monotelephone  (mon-o-tel'e-fon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + E.  telephone.]  A telephone 
adapted  for  transmitting  or  receiving  a sound 
of  definite  pitch  or  frequency  of  vibration, 
monotelephonic  (mon-o-tel-e-fon'ik),  a.  [As 
monotelephone  + -ie.]  Adapted  for  transmit- 
ting one  note  or  sound  of  definite  pitch, 
monotessaron  (mon-o-tes'a-ron),  n. ; pi.  ono- 
tessara  (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + rla- 

aapeg,  four.]  A Scriptural  narrative  prepared 
from  a collation  of  the  four  evangelists ; a har- 
mony of  the  four  gospels;  a diatessaron. 
monothalaman  (mon-o-thal'a-man),  a.  and  n. 
[<  monothalam-ous  + -an.]  Same  as  monotha- 
lamian. 

Monothalamia  (mon"'o-tha-la'mi-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + OaXapog,  chamber: 
see  thalamus.]  1.  A division  of  reticulate 
amcebiform  protozoans,  or  Foraminifera,  con- 
taining those  whose  testis  single-chambered: 
opposed  to  Polythalamia.  The  term  d’oes  not 
indicate  any  natural  division  of  the  foramini- 
fers. See  cut  under  Foraminifera. — 2.  In 
conch.,  a division  of  Cephalopoda,  containing 
those  cephalopods  whose  shell  is  single-cham- 
bered, as  the  genus  Argonauta.  Lamarck. 
monothalamian  (mon'  o-tba-la'mi-an),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Monothalamia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Single- 
chambered;  unilocular;  having  but  one  com- 
partment: especially  applied  to  Foraminifera 
of  this  character,  in  distinction  from  polytha- 
lamian.  See  cut  under  Foraminifera. 

II.  n,  An  organism  whose  test  or  shell  is 
unilocular  or  monothalamous:  said  of  cephalo- 
pods, and  especially  of  foraminifers. 

* Also  monothalaman. 

monothalamous  (mon-o-thal'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdvog,  single,  + Qakapog,  chamber:  see  thala- 
mus.] 1.  In  hot.,  single-chambered;  having 
but  one  compartment ; unilocular : applied  to 
galls  upon  plants,  and  also  rarely  (as  by  Tuck- 
erman)  to  the  apothecia  of  certain  lichens. — 
2.  In  entom.,  having  but  one  cavity:  applied 
to  the  nests  or  galls  of  insects  when  they  have 
- only  a single  chamber. 

monothecal  (mon-o-the'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + br)KTi,  case,  receptacle:  see  theca.] 
In  hot.,  having  only  one  loculament  or  cell  of 
the  pericarp. 

monotheism  (mon'o-the-izm),  n.  [=  P.  mono- 
theisme  = Sp.  monoieismo  = Pg.  monotheismo  = 
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It.  monoteismo,  < Gr.  povog,  single,  + 6e6g,  God: 
see  theism.']  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  there 
is  but  one  God. 

monotheist  (mon'o-the-ist),  n.  [=  F.  mono- 
theiste  = Sp.  monoteista,  < Gr.  povo g,  single,  + 
dfdf,  God:  see  theist.]  One  who  believes  that 
there  is  but  one  God. 

monotheistic  (mon"o-the-is'tik),  a.  [<  mono- 
theist + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  monotheism; 
of  the  nature  of  monotheism ; believing  in  mon- 
otheism. 

Monotheletic  (mon/,o-the-let'ik),  a.  Same  as 
Monothelitic. 

Monotheletism  (mon-o-thel'e-tizm),  n.  Same 
as  Monothelitism. 

Closely  connected  with  Monophysitism  was  Monothele- 
tism, or  the  doctrine  that  Christ  has  but  one  will,  as  he 
has  but  one  person.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  62. 

monothelious  (mon-o-the'li-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  p6- 
vog,  single,  + 6f/1vg,  female.]  In  zodl.,  polyan- 
drous : noting  species  in  which  several  males 
serve  to  fecundate  a single  female. 
Monothelism  (mo-noth'e-lizm),  n.  [=  F.  mono- 
thelisme  — Sp.  monotelismo;  as  monothel(ite)  + 
-ism.]  Same  as  Monothelitism. 

Monothelism  was  the  simple  and  natural  consequence 
of  .Monophysitism,  and  originated  from  the  endeavors 
which  the  State  Church  made  in  the  seventh  century  to 
conciliate  the  Monophysites.  Schaff- llerzmj,  Encyc. 

Monothelite  (mo-noth'e-lit),  n.  [=  F.  monotlie- 
lite  = Sp.  It.  monotelita,  < LL.  Monotlielitce,  < 
LGr.  /lovodtAf/Tai,  the  sect  of  the  Monothelites 
(cf.  povofikbijog,  of  one  will),  < Gr.  pdvog,  single, 
+ BeXeiv,  will,  > Beb/rr/g,  one  who  wills.]  One 
who  holds  that  Christ  has  but  one  will,  the 
divine;  specifically,  one  of  a heretical  sect  or 
party  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  seventh 
century,  which  held  that  in  Christ  there  are 
but  one  will  (the  divine  will  absorbing  the 
human)  and  one  operation  or  energy  (hepyeia). 

The  Church  hath  of  old  condemned  Monothelites  as  here* 
tics,  for  holding  that  Christ  had  but  one  will. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  48. 

The  Monothelites,  a sect  who  adopted  in  a modified  form 
the  views  of  the  Monophysites,  were  condemned  by  the 
Sixth  General  Council  in  680.  Their  opinions  took  root 
among  the  Mardaites,  a people  of  Lebanon,  who  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  received  the  name  of  Ma- 
sonites, from  Maro,  their  first  bishop.  They  afterwards 
abjured  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  were  admitted  into 
communion  with  Rome  in  1182. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  292. 

Monothelitic  (mon,/o-the-lit'ik),  a.  [Also  Afoii- 
otheletic;  < Monothelite  + -ic.]  Pertaining  or 
akin  to  the  Monothelites  or  their  doctrine. 
Monothelitism  (mp-noth'e-li-tizm),  n.  [=  F. 
monothelitisme;  as  Monothelite  + -ism,]  The 
doctrine  that  in  the  person  of  Christ  there  are 
hut  one  will  and  one  energy  or  operation ; op- 
posed to  the  orthodox  doctrine  (dyothelism) 
that  since  the  incarnation  Christ  has  two  dis- 
tinct wills,  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  two 
distinct  but  harmonious  operations.  The  Mo- 
notlielites  argued  that  his  will  must  be  one,  will  being 
attached  to  personality.  The  orthodox  urged  that  there 
must  be  two  wills  in  him,  as  otherwise  either  the  divine 
or  the  human  nature  would  be  imperfect,  and  cited  the 
texts  Mat.  xxyi.  42 ; Luke  xxii.  42 ; John  v.  80,  vi.  38.  See 
Monothelite.'  Also  Monotheletism,  Monothelism. 

monothetic  (mon-o-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pivog, 
single,  + 8erog,  verbal  adj.  of  TiBevai,  put:  see 
thesis.]  In  philos.,  positing  or  supposing  a sin- 
gle essential  element. 

monotint  (mon'o-tint),  n.  [<  Gr.  p6vog,  single, 
+ E.  tint.]  Drawing,  painting,  printing,  etc., 
in  a single  tint.  Compare  monochrome. 

The  characters  are  mere  studies  in  monotint. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  405. 

monotocous  (mo-not'o-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povo- 
tokoq,  bearing  but  one  at  a time,  < pivog,  single, 
one,  + TtK.TF.iy,  tfkf.lv,  bear  (>  rosog,  birth).]  1. 
In  zodl.,  having  only  one  at  a birth ; uniparous, 
as  the  human  species  usually  is ; laying  but  one 
egg  before  incubating,  as  sundry  birds. — 2.  In 
hot.,  bearing  progeny  (fruiting)  only  once,  as 
in  annuals  or  biennials : same  as  monocarpous. 

Also  monotonous. 

Monotoma  (mo-not'd-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  p6- 
vog,  single,  + ropy,  'a  cutting.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Monotomidce,  often  referred  to  Lath- 
fidiidce  or  Cryptophagidce,  founded  by  Herbst 
in  1793.  They  are  of  small  size,  superficially  resemble 
species  of  Silvanus,  and  have  the  antennae  moderate,  with 
a one-jointed  club.  About  25  species  are  known,  9 from 
North  America,  as  M.  americana,  and  the  rest  mainly 
from  Europe.  They  are  found  under  bark  and  stones  and 
in  ants’  nests. 

monotome  (mon'o-tom),  a.  [<  Gr.  pivog,  single, 
+ To/jog,  section,  volume:  see  tome.]  Com- 
prised in  one  tome  or  volume.  [Rare.] 
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This  translation  . . . was  first  published  in  the  mono 
tome  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works. 

T.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  56,  note. 

Monotomidse  (mon-o-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Monotoma  + -idee.]  A family  of  clavicorn  Co- 
leoptera,  typified  by  the  genus  Monotoma.  The 
dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  partly  membranous ; 
the  ventral  segments  are  free ; the  tarsi  are  3-jointed ; the 


monotrochian 

•It  is  in  vain  longer,"  said  my  father,  in  the  most  quern- 
ious  monotony  imaginable,  "to  struggle  as  I have  done." 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  19. 

2.  Tiresome  uniformity  or  lack  of  variation  in 
any  respect;  sameness;  want  of  variety. 

At  sea  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  sur- 
rounding expanse  attracts  attention. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  19. 


wings  are  not  fringed;  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  not  ivr__.i_._-4.-  , , 1-ktt 

dilated ; the  elytra  are  truncate ; the  first  and  fifth  ventral  -“J-OIlOtremata  (mon-o-trem  a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
" < Cr.  pivog,  single,  + Tp?ipa(r-),  a perforation, 

hole,  < TeTpatvuv,  i/  rpa,  bore,  perforate.]  1. 


segments  are  longer  than  the  others ; the  maxillie  are  bilo- 
bate ; and  the  front  coxae  are  small  and  rounded. 

monotomoust  (mo-not'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  povog, 
single,  + rkpvuv,  Tapciv,  cut.]  In  mineral.,  nav- 
*ing  cleavage  distinct  in  only  one  direction, 
monotone  (mon'o-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  povirovog,  of 
one  and  the  same  tone,  < Gr.  pivog,  single,  + 
rovog,  tone:  see  tone.]  I.  In  rhet.,  a sameness 
of  tone ; the  utterance  of  successive  syllables 
at  one  unvaried  pitch,  with  little  or  no  inflec- 
tion or  cadence. — 2.  Monotony  or  sameness  of 
style  in  writing  or  speaking. 

He  speaks  of  fearful  massacres  ...  in  the  same  mono- 
tone of  expression.  Saturday  Rev. 

3.  In  music:  (a)  A single  tone,  without  har- 
mony or  variation  in  pitch,  (ft)  Recitation  of 
words  in  such  a tone,  especially  in  a church  ser- 
vice, sometimes  with  harmonic  accompaniment 
and  with  occasional  inflections  or  melodic  va- 
riations; intoning;  chanting.  Monotone  is  a natu- 
ral device  for  increasing  the  sonority  of  the  voice,  so  that 
it  may  readily  fill  a large  space,  and  is  also  thought  by  some 
to  have  a peculiar  solemnity  of  effect.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  element  in  chanting. 

4.  Something  spoken  or  written  in  one  tone  or 
strain. 

"In  Memoriam,”  . . , although  a monotone,  [is]  no  more 
monotonous  than  the  sounds  of  nature,  the  murmur  of 
ocean,  the  soughing  of  the  mountain  pines. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  169. 

monotone  (mon'o-ton),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  monotoned,  ppr.  monotoning.  [<  monotone, 
n.]  To  recite  in  a single,  unvaried  tone ; in- 
tone; chant.  Strictly  speaking,  to  monotone  and  to 
intone'  are  not  the  same,  the  latter  having  a technical 
meaning  in  connection  with  Gregorian  music ; but  in 
^common  usage  they  are  made  synonymous. 

monotonic  (mon-o-ton'ik),  a.  [<  monotone 


-ic.]  1.  Monotonous.  [Rare.]  — 2.  Pertain-  monotremous  (mon'6-tre-mus),  a. 
ing  to  a monotone ; uttered  in  a monotone ; monotrematous. 


In  mammal.,  the  lowest  order  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, containing  those  mammals  which  have 
a single  or  common  opening  of  the  genital,  uri- 
nary, and  digestive  organs,  and  are  oviparous. 
The  order  coincides  with  the  subclass  Omithodelphia,  and 
also  with  Prototheria  and  Amasta;  it  is  divided  into  two 
suborders,  Tachyglossa  and  Platypoda,  respectively  con- 
stituted by  the  families  Tachyglossidce( or  Echidnidee)  and 
Omithorhynchidce  (or  I’latypodidai).  There  are  mam- 
mary glands,  but  no  nipples.  There  is  a common  cloaca, 
into  which  empty  the  sperm-ducts,  oviducts,  and  ureters, 
and  which  also  receives  the  feces,  as  in  birds;  and  the  fe- 
males lay  eggs  like  those  of  reptiles.  The  testes,  like  the 
ovaries,  remain  abdominal.  There  is  a peculiar  T-shaped 
episternum  or  interclavicle,  and  the  coracoid  joins  the 
sternum,  as  in  birds.  (See  cut  at  interclavicle.)  There  are 
no  true  teeth  in  the  adults.  The  mammals  which  consti- 
tute this  order  are  the  duck-mole  or  duck-billed  platypus, 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus,  and  several  species  of  so-call- 
ed spiny  ant-eaters,  of  the  genera  Echidna  or  Tachyglossus 
and  Zaglosms  or  Acanthoglossus.  See  cuts  under  duckbill 
and  Echidnidce, 

2.  In  conch.,  a division  of  geopbilous  pulmo- 
nate  gastropods,  having  the  external  male  and 
female  orifices  contiguous  or  common : opposed 
to  Ditremata. 

monotrematous  (mon-o-trem'a-tus),  a.  [As 
Monotremata  + -ous.]  Having  a single  or 
common  opening  for  the  genital,  urinary,  and 
digestive  organs,  as  a mammal;  pertaining  to 
the  Monotremata,  or  having  their  characters ; 
monotreme ; prototherian. 

monotreme  (mon'o-trem),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
povog,  single,  + Tprjpa,  hole : see  Monotremata .] 
I.  a.  Same  as  monotrematous:  as,  monotreme 
mammals ; a monotreme  egg. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Monotremata,  as  a 
duck-mole  or  prickly  ant-eater. 

Same  as 


also,  capable  of  producing  but  a single  tone,  monotriglyph  (mon-o-tri'glif),  n.  [=  F.  mono- 
as  a drum.  triglyphe  = Sp.  It.  monotriglifo,  < L.  monotri- 


The  use  of  Monotonic  Recitation  is  of  extreme  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  throwing  the  voice  to  greater  distances  than  it 
could  be  made  to  reach  by  ordinary  means. 

Orove'8  Diet.  Muxic , II.  855. 

monotonical  (mon-o-ton'i-kal),  a.  [<  monotonic 
+ -at.]  Same  as  monotonic. 

We  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  length  of  a mono- 
tonical  declamation.  Chesterfield. 

monotonically  (mon-o-ton'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
monotonie  or  monotonous  manner, 
monotonist  (mo-not'o-nist),  n.  [<  monotone  + 
-ist.]  One  who  talks  or  writes  persistently  on 
*a  single  subject.  Davies. 
monotonous  (mo-not'o-nus),  a.  [=  F.  mono- 
tone = Sp.  mondiono  = Pg.  It.  monotono,  < LGr. 
povorovog,  of  one  tone,  < Gr.  povog,  single,  + rivog, 
tone:  see  (owe.  Cf.  monotone.]  1.  Character- 
ized by  monotony;  continued  in  the  same  tone 
without  inflection  or  cadence ; unvaried  in  tone. 

Every  line  was  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the  same 
monotonous  modulation  with  a pause  in  the  midst. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II. 
Then  came  silence,  then  a voice. 


glyphus,  < Gr.  povog,  single,  + Tpiy/.vtfmg : see  tri- 
glyph.] In  arch.,  the  usual  intercolumniation 


a,  cornice; 


, frieze  composed  of  alternating-  triglyphs  and  meto- 
pes ; c,  architrave  or  epistyle. 


of  the  Doric  order,  embracing  one  triglyph  and 
two  metopes  in  the  entablature  immediately 

Monotonous  and  hollow  like  ^^uinerere.  Monotrocha  (mo-net'ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL  < Gr. 

fiovoTpoxoc , a one-wheeled  car,  prop,  adj.,  having 
one  wheel,  < pdvog,  single,  4-  rpoxog , wheel.] 


2.  Unvarying  in  any  respect;  tiresomely  uni- 
form. 


When  one  knows  that  one  can  catch  as  many  more 
[salmon]  as  one  wishes,  impatient  people  might  find  the 
occupation  monotonous.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  85. 

Monotonous  function,  (a)  A function  unchanged  by 
the  specified  change  of  the  independent  variable ; or  ( b ) 
a function  whose  value  within  certain  limits  of  the  real 
variable,  if  it  changes,  only  increases  or  only  decreases. 

monotonously  (mo-not'6-nus-li), adv.  Ina mo- 
notonous manner;  witli  monotony,  tiresome 
uniformity,  or  lack  of  variation, 
monotonousness  (mo-not'o-nus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  monotonous ; monot- 
*.ony ; irksome  or  dreary  sameness, 
monotony  (mo-not'6-ni),  n.  [=  F.  monotonie 
= Sp.  monotonia  — Pg.  It.  monotonia, <,  Gr.  povo- 
rovla,  sameness  of  tone,  < povorovog,  of  one  and 
the  same  tone:  see  monotone.]  1.  Uniformity 
of  tone  or  sound ; want  of  inflections  of  voice  in 
speaking  or  reading ; want  of  cadence  or  modu- 
lation; monotone. 

Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the  same 
final  sound  to  the  most  tedious  monotony. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  21. 


In  Ehrenberg’s  classification,  a prime  division 
of  Rotifera,  containing  those  wheel-animalcules 
in  which  the  wheel  is  single,  continuous,  and  cili- 
ated : distinguished  from  Sorotrocha,  with  com- 
pound or  divided  wheel.  He  divided  them  into 
two  orders,  Solotrocha  and  Schizotrocha,  each  of 
two  families. — 2.  In  entom.,  one  of  two  great 
divisions  of  Hymenoptera,  including  those 
groups  in  which  the  trochanters  have  but  one 
joint,  proposed  by  Hartig  in  1837.  It  comprises 
the  superfamilies  Tubulifera,  Heterogyna,  Fossores,  Di- 
plopteryga,  and  Anthophila.  It  is  distinguished  fiom  Di- 
trocha,  which  includes  the  Phyllophaga,  Xylophaga,  and 
Parasitica. 

monotrochal  (mo-not'ro-kal),  a.  [As  Monotro- 
clia  + -al.]  1.  Having  a single  ciliated  band, 

as  a larval  worm : as,  a monotrochal  polychte- 
tous  larva.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  8. — 2.  In  en- 
tom., having  a single  trochanteric  joint;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Monotrocha. 

monotrochian  (mon-o-tro'ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Monotrocha  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Monotrochous,  as  a 
rotifer;  not  sorotrochous. 


monotrochian 
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monster 


II.  n.  A wheel-animalcule  whose  wheel  is 
single  and  undivided;  any  member  of  the  Mo- 
notrocha. 

monotrochous  (mo-not'ro-kus),  a.  [As  Mono - 
trocha  + -ows.]  Same  as  monotrochal. 

Monotropa  ( mo-no t'ro-pa),^.  [NL.  (Linneeus, 
1737),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  nodding  flow- 
ers, which  are  ‘turned  to  one  side7;  < Gr.  gdvog, 
single,  + rpeneiv,  turn.  Cf.  Gr.  fiovdTponog,  of 
one  kind,  living  alone,  < govog,  single,  + rpdnog , 
a turn,  way,  kind,  < rpeireiv , turn.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  the  type  of  the  family 
Monotropacese, 
characterized  by 
a solitary  flower 
with  separate 
petals.  Two  species 
are  known.  M.  uni- 
flora,  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Japan,  and  the 
Himalayas,  is  the 
Indian-pipe,  corpse- 
plant,  or  ice-plant 
This  plant  is  a root- 
parasite  or  feeds  on 
vegetable  mold ; it 
is  fleshy,  white  or 
pinkish  throughout, 
its  simple  clustered 
stems  5 or  10  inches 
high,  clad  with  small 
scales,  the  nodding 
flower  with  about 
ten  similar  sepals 
and  petals.  The 
pine-sap  or  bird’s- 
nest,  Hypopitys  Hy- 
popithys,  was  form- 
erly included  in  this 
genus.  See  bird’s- 
nest,  1 (6),  and  beech- 
drops. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Indian-pipe  ( Mono - 
tropa  uni/lora). 
a,  stamen ; b,  fruit. 

Monotropacese  (moiHo-tro-pa'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Monotropa  ’+  -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Ericales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Monotropa.  It  is  composed  of  leafless  parasitic  herbs, 
with  a four-  to  six-celled  superior  ovary.  Nine  genera  are 
known,  with  about  12  species,  natives  of  woods  in  the 
north  temperate  zone,  especially  in  America.  They  have 
short,  scaly,  unbranched  stems,  and  no  green  color,  but 
are  tawny,  white,  or  reddish.  This  family  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a tribe  (which  was  named  Monotro- 
pese  by  Dumortier,  1829)  either  of  the  Ericacese  or  of  the 
Pyrolacepe. 

monotropic  (mon-o-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iwvdrpo- 
irof,  of  one  kind:  see  Monotropa.']  Same  as 
monodromic. 

monotypal  (mon'o-ti-pal),  a.  [<  monotype  + 

*-al.]  Same  as  monotypic. 

monotype  (mon'o-tip),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  mono- 
type,  < Gr.  ydvog,  single,  + tvttoq,  type:  see 
type.]  I.  n.  1.  The  only,  single,  or  sole  type, 
as  a species  single  in  its  genus,  a genus  in  its 
family,  etc.;  a typical  representative  alone  of 
its  kind. — 2.  A print  from  a metal  plate  on 
which  a picture  is  painted,  as  in  oil-color  or 
printers’  ink.  Only  one  proof  can  be  made, 
since  the  picture  is  transferred  to  the  paper. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  word  monotype 
before,  nor  have  we  seen  a public  exhibition  of  examples 
of  this  cuiious  combination  of  painting  and  printing;  but 
the  process,  or  something  like  it,  is  one  well  known  among 
artists,  and  consists  of  taking  off,  on  a sheet  of  wet  paper, 
by  means  of  a press,  a transfer  of  a picture  simply  painted 
on  a polished  plate  of  metal.  The  Academy,  No.  891,  p.  384. 

II.  a.  Monotypic. 

monotypic  (mon-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  monotype  + 
-ic.)  1.  Having  but  one  type ; consisting  of  a 
single  representative ; represented  by  a mono- 
type, as  a genus  of  one  species,  a family  of  one 
genus,  etc. — 2.  Being  a monotype;  alone  rep- 
resenting a given  group,  as  a species  single 
in  its  genus. 

Also  monotypal  and  monotypical. 

monotypical  (mon-o-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  monotypic 
+ -al.]  Same  as  monotypic. 

monovalence  (mo-nov'a-leus),  n.  [<  monova- 
len(t-)  t*  - ce .]  The  character  of  being  mo- 
novalent. 

monovalency  (mo-nov'a-len-si),  n.  Same  as 
univalency. 

monovalent  (mo-nov'a-lent),  a.  [<  Gr.  yiivog 
single,  + L ,valeh(f-)s,  ppr.  of  valere, be  strong.] 
In  chem.,  having  a valence  equal  to  that  of  hy- 
drogen, represented  by  unity.  Also,  and  more 
properly,  called  univalent. 
monoxid,  monoxide  (mo-nok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid), 
n.  [<  Gr.  fidvoc,  single,  + E.  oxid.]  1.  An 
oxid  containing  one  oxygen  atom  combined 
with  two  univalent  atoms  or  one  bivalent 
atom.  Used  where  several  oxids  of  the  same  element 
are  to  be  distinguished,  as  carbon  monoxid,  CO,  from  car- 
bon dioxid  or  carbonic  acid,  CO2. 

8.  The  first  oxid  of  a series. 


monoxyle  (mo-nok'sil),  n.  [<  Gr.  pxn>6£vhn> : see 
monoxylon.]  Same  as  monoxylon.  It.  F.  Burton, 
tr.  Arabian  Nights,  IV.  168,  note, 
monoxylon  (mo-nok'si-lon),  n.  [<  LGr.  povAl-v- 
ito,  neut.  of  pom^vhog,  made  of  a solid  trunk: 
see  monoxylous.]  Anything  formed  from  a 
single  piece  of  wood : specifically,  a canoe  or 
boat  made  from  one  piece  of  timber, 
monoxylous  (mo-nok'si-lus),  a.  [=  F.  monoxyle, 
< L.  monoxylus,  < Gr.  uovb-u/or,  made  of  a solid 
trunk  (neut.  jjova-v/ov,  sc.  irhiiov,  a boat  so 
made),  also  made  of  wood  only,  < yovoc,  single, 
only,  + (vtov,  wood,  a piece  of  wood.]  Formed 
*of  a single  piece  of  wood.  Dr.  Wilson. 
Monozoa  (mon-o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Mono- 
cyttaria. 

monozoan  (mon-o-zo'an),  a.  [As  monozo(ic)  + 
*-«».]  Same  as  monozoic  or  monocyttarian. 
monozoic  (mon-o-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yivoc,  single, 
+ (Oov,  an  animal.]  In  zoo/.,  having  a single 
central  capsule,  as  a radiolarian. 

Monozonia  (mon-o-zo'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yovog,  single,  + iavr/,  a belt,  girdle.]  A divi- 
sion of  myriapods.  Brandt. 

Monroe  doctrine.  See  doctrine. 

Monro’s  foramen.  See  foramen  of  Monro,  mi- 
lder foramen. 

mons  (monz),  n. ; pi.  montes  (mon'tez).  [L.,  a 
mount.]  In  anat.,  the  mons  Veneris— Mons 

Veneris,  the  mount  of  Venus,  the  prominence  over  the 
pubic  symphysis  of  the  human  female,  cushioned  with  fat 
and  covered  with  hair. 

Mons.  An  abbreviation  of  the  French  Mon- 
sieur. 

monseigneur  (m6n-sa-nyer'),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp. 

monseHor  = Pg.  monsenhor  = It.  monsignore, 
after  F.),  lit.  my  lord,  < mon  (<  L.  mens,  acc. 
meum),  my,  + seigneur,  < L.  senior,  elder,  ML. 
lord:  see  senior,  seignor,  senor,  etc.  Cf.  mon- 
signor and  monsieur.]  A French  title  of  honor, 
equivalent  to  ‘my  lord,’  given  to  princes,  bish- 
ops, and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  or  court. 
At  different  times  the  meaning  has  been  con- 
siderably extended.  Abbreviated  Mgr. 

Momeigneur,  one  of  the  great  lords  in  power  at  the  Court, 
held  his  fortnightly  reception  in  his  grand  hotel  in  Paris. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ii.  7. 

monsieur  (F.  pron.  me-sye'),  n. ; pi.  messieurs 
(F.  pron.  me-sye').  [Formerly  partly  Angli- 
cized as  monseer,  mounsieur,  mounseer;  = Sp. 
monsiur  = It.  monsii,  < F.  monsieur,  OF.  monsieur 
(also  messire,  mesire  = It.  messer,  orig.  ‘ my  sir,’ 

1.  e.  my  lord),  < mon,  < L.  mens,  acc.  meum,  my, 
+ sieur,  OF.  sire,  etc.  (>  E.  sir),  contr.  of  OF. 
seigneur,  seignour,  eta.,  lord,  lit.  ‘elder’:  see 
sir,  sire,  seignor,  signor,  senor, ^ senior.  Cf.  mon- 
seigneur, of  which  monsieur  is,  on  analysis,  a 
contracted  form.]  1.  Literally,  my  lord;  sir: 
the  common  title  of  courtesy  in  France,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  Mr.  Abbreviated  M.,  Mons. ; 
plural  MM.,  Messrs. 

Tor  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  it  3. 144. 
Did  you  ever  know  a Frenchman  that  could  not  take  an 
affront?  I warrant  monseer  knows  what  he  is  about;  don’t 
you,  monseer?  Miss  Burney,  Evelina,  xxv. 

2.  A title  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
King  of  France. 

O!  let  the  King,  let  Mounsieur  and  the  Sover’n 
That  doth  Nauarras  Spain-wronged  Scepter  gouern, 

Be  all,  by  all,  their  Countries  Fathers  cleapt. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy  Crafts. 

3.  A Frenchman : vulgarly  and  humorously 
mounseer. 

A shoeless  soldier  there  a man  might  meet 
Leading  his  monsieur  by  the  arms  fast  bound. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Now  the  Baron  was  as  unlike  the  traditional  Mounseer 
of  English  songs,  plays,  and  satires  as  a man  could  well 
he.  W.  Collins,  Lady  of  Glenwith  Grange. 

4f.  A gentleman : said  of  a Frenchman. 

There  is  a Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  65. 
Monsieur  de  Paris,  a euphemistic  title  given  in  France 
to  the  public  executioner. 

At  the  gallows  and  the  wheel  — the  axe  was  a rarity— 
Monsieur  [de]  Paris , as  it  was  the  episcopal  mode  among 
his  brother  Professors  of  the  provinces,  Monsieur  [d’J  Or- 
leans and  the  rest,  to  call  him,  presided. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ii.  7. 
monsignor  (mon-se'nyor),  n.  [<  It.  monsignor , 
monsignore:  see  monseigneur .]  In  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  a title  conferred  upon  prelates,  and 
upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  papal  court  and 
household.  Also,  in  the  fuller  Italian  form,  mon- 
signore, plural  monsignori.  Abbreviated  Mgr. 

It  seemed  the  whole  court  of  Rome  was  there — mon- 
signon  and  prelates  without  end.  Disraeli,  Lothair,  lxvi. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Monsignor  Fabei,  advances 
up  the  Chapel.  J.  B.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  xxx. 


Mons  Msenalus.  [NL. : L.  mons , mount ; Mcena - 
lus,  < Gr.  M aivaXog,  M aivaTwv,  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Arcadia.]  A constellation,  the  moun- 
tain Maanalus,  formed  of  a few  stars  in  the  feet 
of  Bootes.  It  was  introduced  in  1690,  in  a posthumous 
work  of  Hevelius.  The  name  (that  of  a mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia) is  connected  with  the  myth  of  Areas  and  his  mother, 
personages  identified  with  the  Great  Bear  and  Bootes  by 
the  Greeks.  The  constellation  is  not  now  admitted. 

Mons  Mensse.  [L.,  named  after  Table  Rock  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : mons , mount ; mensce , 
gen.  of  mensa,  table.]  A constellation  intro- 
duced by  Lacaille  in  1752,  between  the  south 
poles  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic.  Its 
brightest  star  is  of  the  fifth  magnitude, 
monsoon  (mon-son'),  n.  [Formerly  also  mon- 
son;  cf.  Sw.  monsoon  = Dan.  monsun  (<  E.), 
Sw.  mousson  (<  F.) ; F.  monson , mongon,  now 
mousson  = Sp.  monz6n  — Pg.  moncao  = It.  mon- 
sone , a monsoon;  with  accom.  Rom.  term.,  < 
Malay  musim , monsoon,  season,  year,  = Hind. 
mausim , time,  season,  < Ar.  mawsim , a time,  sea- 
son, < wasama , mark.]  1.  A wind  occurring  in 
the  alternation  of  the  trade-winds  in  India  and 
the  north  Indian  ocean.  During  the  half-year  from 
April  to  October  the  regular  northeast  trade-winds  are  re- 
versed, and,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  wind  blows 
almost  a steady  gale  from  the  southwest.  In  some  places 
the  change  of  the  monsoons  is  attended  with  calms ; in 
others  with  variable  winds ; and  in  others,  as  in  China, 
with  storms  and  much  rain.  These  tempests  seamen  call 
the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon.  The  reversed  trade-wind 
is  termed  the  summer,  southwest,  or  wet  monsoon,  and  the 
trade-wind  is  termed  the  winter,  northeast,  or  dry  mon- 
soon. 

The  times  of  seasonable  windes  called  Monsons,  wherein 
the  ships  depart  from  place  to  place  in  the  East  Indies. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  278. 

They  often  lose  the  benefit  of  their  monsoons,  and  much 
more  easily  other  winds,  and  frequently  their  voyage. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  771. 

The  summer  moiisoon  is  a much  stronger  current  than 
its  winter  correlative ; and  in  India  this  fact  is  recognized 
in  popular  language,  since  it  is  often  spoken  of  distinc- 
tively as  “the  monsoon,"  the  claim  of  the  winter  monsoon 
to  the  same  designation  being  for  the  moment  tacitly  ig- 
nored. h.  F.  Blanford. 

2.  Any  of  the  winds  that  have  aunual  alterna- 
tions of  direction  and  velocity,  arising  from  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  between  continents  or 
islands  and  the  surrounding  ocean. 

All  the  great  monsoons  are  found  in  countries  and  on 
oceans  adjacent  to  high  mountain  ranges.  W.  Ferrel. 

On  the  Brazilian  coast,  about  and  to  the  south  of  the 
tropic,  there  is  so  much  regularity  in  the  alternation  of 
winds,  although  but  for  a few  points,  that  their  two  pre- 
vailing currents,  from  south-east  to  noi-th-east,  are  often 
called  monsoons.  Fitz  Boy,  Weather  Book,  p.  145. 

monsoonal  (mon-so'nal),  a.  [<  monsoon  + -aZ.] 
Of  or  relating  to  monsoons;  of  regular  or  peri- 
odical occurrence : said  of  winds, 
monster  (mon'ster),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  monstre , 
mounstre , < OF.  monstre , F.  monstre  = Sp.  mon- 
struo  = Pg.  monstro  = It.  monstro , mostro , < L. 
monstrum,  a divine  omen,  esp.  one  indicating 
misfortune,  an  evil  omen,  a portent,  prodigy, 
wonder,  monster,  < monere,  warn : see  monish. 
Cf.  monster , v.,  muster , monstration,  etc.]  I. 
n.  If.  Anything  extraordinary,  supernatural, 
or  wonderful;  a thing  to  be  wondered  at;  a 
prodigy. 

For  wende  I never  by  possibilitee, 

That  swich  a monstre  or  merveille  mightebe. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  616. 

2.  A fabulous  animal  of  grotesque  or  chimeri- 
cal figure  and  often  of  huge  size,  compounded 
of  human  and  brute  shape,  or  of  the  shapes  of 
various  brutes,  as  the  sagittary, centaur,  sphinx, 
mermaid,  minotaur,  griffin,  manticore,  etc. 

This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle.  . . . Four  legs  and  two 
voices : a most  delicate  monster  ! Shak. , Tempest,  ii.  2. 94. 
Then  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 

A gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  Any  very  large  animal ; anything  unusually 
large  of  its  kind. 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains 
in  the  sea.  Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters,  Choric  Song. 

4.  An  animal  or  a plant  of  abnormal  form  or 
stru  cture  ; any  living  monstrosity.  The  deviation 
consists  sometimes  in  an  excess,  sometimes  in  a deficiency, 
of  certain  organs  or  parts ; sometimes  in  a general  or  par- 
ticular malformation,  and  sometimes  in  the  presence  of 
organs  or  parts  not  belonging  to  the  sex  or  species.  The 
body  of  scientific  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  such  creatures 
is  known  as  teratology. 

5.  A person  regarded  with  horror  because  of 
his  moral  deformity,  or  his  propensity  to  com- 
mit revolting  or  unnatural  crimes. 

He  cannot  be  such  a monster.  Shak.,  Lear,  L 2.  102. 

6.  Something  unnatural  and  horrible. 
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By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought, 

Too  hideous  to  be  shewn.  Shak.,  Othello,  iiL  3, 107. 

7t.  An  example ; a pattern. 

Trewly  she 

Was  hir  chefe  patrone  of  beaute 
And  chefe  ensample  of  all  hir  werke 
And  mounstre. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  912. 
Gila  monster.  [So  called  from  the  Gila  river  in  Arizona.  ] 
A large  lizard,  Heloderma  suspectum,  of  the  family  Helo- 
dertnidce,  of  clumsy  figure  and  most  repulsive  aspect,  not- 
able as  the  only  member  of  the  order  Lacertilia  known 
to  be  venomous,  except  the  very  similar  H.  horridum, 
the  crust  lizard,  found  in  Mexico.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  U.  horridum, Many-headed  monster.  See  many- 
headed. 

n.  a.  Of  inordinate  size  or  numbers:  as,  a 
monster  gun;  a monster  meeting, 
monster  (mon'ster),  v.  t.  [<  monster , n. : see 
monster,  «.,  and  monish.  Cf.  muster , v.]  1. 

To  exhibit  as  a monster  ; show  or  point  out  as 
something  monstrous  or  wonderful. — 2f.  To 
make  a monster  of  or  monstrous ; exaggerate 
or  magnify  extravagantly. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i’  the  sun 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster' d.  Shak .,  Cor.,  ii.  2.  81. 


monstrare,  show:  see  monster,  v.,  monstration, 
and  cf.  mustrance.]  In  the  Horn.  Catli.  Cli.,  ori- 
ginally, any  receptacle  in  which  sacred  relics 
were  held  up  to  view ; after  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, restricted  to  the  transparent  or  glass- 
faced shrine  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is 
presented  for  the  adoration  of  the  people,  either 
while  being  carried  in  procession  or  when  ex- 
posed on  the  altar.  It  is  placed  in  a stand,  generally 
made  of  precious  metal,  and  sometimes  richly  jeweled. 
See  lunette,  11.  Also  called  expositorium,  ostensory,  re- 
monstrance, and  theotheca. 

monstration  (mon-stra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  mon- 
stratio(n-),  a showing,  < monstrare,  pp.  monstra- 
tus, show,  point  out,  indicate,  ordain,  indict, 
also  advise : see  monster,  ?;.]  A showing ; dem- 
onstration; proof. 

The  blood  burst  Incontinent  out  of  the  nose  of  the  dead 
king  at  the  comming  of  his  sonne,  geuing  thereby  as  a cer- 
taine  m onstracion  howe  he  was  the  author  of  his  death. 

Grafton,  Hen.  II.,  an.  33. 

monstrator  (mon'stra-tor),  n.  [<  L.  monstrator, 
< monstrare,  pp.  monstratus,  show:  see  monstra- 
tion .]  An  exhibitor;  a demonstrator.  [Rare.] 
This  exhibition  a university  ought  to  supply ; and  at  the 
same  time,  as  a necessary  concomitant,  a competent  mon- 
strator. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Monstera  (mon'ste-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763) ; origin  unknown,  prob.  < L.  monstrum, 
in  allusion  to  its  strange  appearance.]  A ge- 
nus of  monocotyledonous  climbing  shrubs  of 
the  family  Aracese,  type  of  the  subfamily  Mon- 
steroidese  and  the  tribe  Monsterese,  character- 
ized by  four  ovules  iu  a two-celled  ovary. 
There  are  15  species,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They 


Monstera  delictosa. 

a,  the  spadix  within  the  spathe ; b,  the  flower. 

have  large  firm  two-ranked  leaves,  often  with  a row  of 
large  elliptical  holes.  Their  flowers  are  small,  without 
calyx  or  corolla,  crowded  upon  a spadix,  with  a boat- 
shaped spathe,  often  yellow.  The  succulent  fruit  of  co- 
herent berries  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  M.  deliciosa , 
article  of  food.  Several  species  are  cultivated  under 
glass  for  their  singular  foliage. 


monstricide  (mon'stri-sid),  n.  [<  L.  monstrum, 
a monster,  + -cidium,  < caidere,  kill.]  The 
slaughter  of  a monster.  [Humorous.] 

If  Perseus  had  cut  the  latter’s  cruel  head  ofl,  he  would 
have  committed  not  unjustifiable  monstricide. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxv. 

monstriferoust  (mon-strif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  mon- 
strifer,  monster-bearing,  i monstrum,  a mon- 
ster, + ferre  — E.  Sear1.]  Producing  mon- 
sters. 

This  monstriferouse  empire  of  women  ...  is  most  de- 
testable and  damnable.  Knox,  First  Blast,  Pref.,  p.  6. 

monstrosity  (mon-stros'i-ti),  re.;  pi.  monstrosi- 
ties (-tiz).  [Also  formerly  monstruosity ; < F. 
monstruosite  = Sp.  monstruosidad  = Pg.  mon- 
struosidade  = It.  mostruositd,  mostrositd,  < LL. 
monstrosita{t-)s,  monstruosila(t-)s,  monstrous- 
ness, < monstrosus,  monstruosus,  monstrous: 
see  monstrous.']  1.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  monstrous,  or  formed  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature;  the  character  of  being 
shocking  or  horrible. 

This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  lady  — that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  2.  87. 

In  either  case,  it  is  a deviation  from  the  normal  type, 
and,  as  such,  is  analogous  to  the  monstrosities,  both  of  ani- 
mals and  of  vegetables. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  vi.  (Latham.) 

At  long  intervals  of  time,  out  of  millions  of  individuals 
reared  in  the  same  country  and  fed  on  nearly  the  same 
food,  deviations  of  structure  so  strongly  pronounced  as  to 
deserve  to  be  called  monstrosities  arise ; but  monstrosities 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  distinct  line  from  slighter  vari* 
ations.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  23. 


Monstereae  (mon-ste're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Eng- 
ler,  1876),  < Monstera,  + -ese.]  A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Aracese,  embracing  9 gen- 
era, Monstera  being  the  type,  and  about  65 
species,  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

monster-mastert  (mon'ster-mas//ter),  n.  A 
tamer  of  brutes.  [Rare.] 

This  monster-master  stout  [Nimrod], 

This  Hercules,  this  hammer-ill. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

Monsteroidese  (mon-ste- 
roi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [Nlj. 

(Engler,  1887),  < Mon- 
stera + -oidese.]  A sub- 
family of  plants  of  the 
family  Aracese.  It  embraces 
the  tribes  Monstereae  and 
Spathiphyllese,  with  11  gen- 
era, Monstera  being  the  type, 
and  about  84  species. 

monster  ship  (mon'ster- 
ship),  n.  [<  monster  + 

-ship.]  The  state  of  being 
a monster:  in  the  quota- 
tion used  humorously  as 
a title. 

Cash.  It  [humor]  is  a gentle- 
man-like monster.  . . . 

Cob.  I’ll  none  on  it ; humour, 
avaunt,  I know  you  not,  begone. 

Let  who  will  make  hungry  meals 
for  your  monster-ship,  it  shall 
not  be  I.  B.  J onson,  Every  Man 
[in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 


monstrance  (mon  'strans), 
n.  [<  OP.  monstrance  = 

It.  mostranza,  < ML.  mon- 

Strantia,  a monstrance,  < Monstrance.— French  work 

L . „ , . \ „ 7 « of  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 

• m07lStran(t-)Sj  ppr«  of  [From  “ L’ Art  pour  Tous.") 


2.  An  unnatural  production;  a monster, 
monstrous  (mon'strus),  a.  [Formerly  also 
monstruous,  < F.  monstrueux  = Sp.  Pg.  monstru- 
oso  = It.  monstruoso , mostruoso , < LL.  monstru- 
osus, monstrosus , preternatural,  strange,  < L. 
monstrum , a portent,  monster : see  monster  J 1 . 
Of  unnatural  formation;  deviatiug  greatly  from 
the  natural  form  or  structure ; out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature : as,  a monstrous  birth  or 
production. 

His  Diadem  was  neither  brass  nor  rust, 

But  monstrous  metal  of  them  both  begot. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  15. 
In  monstrous  plants  we  often  get  direct  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  one  organ  being  transformed  into  another. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  392. 

2.  Enormous;  huge;  prodigious;  unparalleled. 
And  euen  whole  families  of  these  monstrous  men  are 

found  at  this  day  in  America,  both  ueere  to  Virginia,  as 
Captain  Smith  report eth,  and  . . . about  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  neere  which  he  found  Giants. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  38. 
What  a monstrous  tail  our  cat  has  got ! 

Carey,  Dragon  of  Wantley,  ii.  1. 
Sown  in  a wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill, 

The  city  sparkles  like  a grain  of  salt. 

Tennyson , Will. 

3.  Shocking;  hateful;  horrible:  as,  a mon- 
strous delusion. 

How  monstrous 

It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  father ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6.  8. 

They  err  who  write  no  Wolves  in  England  range ; 

Here  Men  are  all  turn’d  Wolves ; 0 monstrous  change ! 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  58. 
What  a monstrous  Catalogue  of  sins  do  we  meet  with  in 
the  first  Chapter  to  the  Romans ! 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

4t.  Full  of  monsters  or  strange  creatures. 


Montanistic 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  158. 
= Syn.  1.  Abnormal. — 2.  Prodigious,  vast,  colossal,  stu- 
pendous.—3.  Wicked,  Atrocious,  etc.  (see  atrocious). 
monstrous  (mon'strus),  adv.  [<  monstrous , a.] 
Exceedingly;  extremely;  wonderfully:  as,  mon- 
strous difficult.  [Now  vulgar  or  colloquial.] 

An  I may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too : I’ll 
speak  in  a monstrous  little  voice.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  54. 

You  are  angry. 

Monstrous  angry  now,  grievously  angry. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 
It  is  such  monstrous  rainy  weather  that  there  is  no  doing 
with  it.  Swi/t,  Journal  to  Stella,  x. 

monstrously  (mon'strus-li),  adv . In  a mon- 
strous manner,  (a)  In  a manner  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature  ; hence,  shockingly ; hideously ; horribly : 
as,  a man  monstrously  wicked. 

They  melted  down  their  stoln  ear-rings  into  a calf,  and 
monstrously  cryed  out : These  are  thy  gods,  O Israel ! 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  2. 
(&)  Exceedingly ; inordinately ; enormously. 

These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 

Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires,  vi. 

monstrousness  (mon'stras-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  monstrous,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word ; especially,  enormity ; exceeding 
wickedness. 

The  statelinesse  of  the  buildinges  and  the  monstrousenesse 
of  the  sepulchres. 

Guevara , Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  29. 
0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  2.  79. 

monstruosityt,  monstruonst,  etc.  Obsolete 
forms  of  monstrosity,  etc. 

Montacuta  (mon-ta-ku'ta),  re.  [NL.  (Turton, 
1819),  named  after  George  Montagu,  an  English 
naturalist  (died  1815);  later  also  Montagna.] 
A genus  of  bivalve  moliusks  referred  either  to 
the  family  Kelliidce  or  to  the  family  Erycinidce, 
or  made  type  of  the  Montacutidw.  The  shell  is 
oblique,  with  the  cartilage  in  a pit  between  two  strong 
teeth,  and  there  is  no  anterior  tube.  M.  ferruginea  is  a 
small  shell  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe. 
Montacutidse  (mon-ta-ku'ti-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Montacuta  + -idcef]  A family  of  bivalves 
named  from  the  genus  Montacuta,  now  gener- 
ally merged  in  Erycinidai. 
montagnard (m6n-ta-nyar'),  n.  [F .,<montagne, 
mountain:  see  mountain.]  1.  A mountaineer. 
— 2.  leap.]  One  of  the  extreme  democratic 
party  in  the  legislatures  of  the  first  French 
revolution ; hence,  in  general,  a member  of  the 
radical  or  extreme  liberal  party.  See  The  Moun- 
tain, under  mountain. 

montainet,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  moun- 
tain. 

montana  (mon-tan'ya),  re.  [Sp. : see  mountain.] 
See  monte,  1. 

In  the  Peruvian  AndeB  "montaha”  has  apeculiar mean- 
ing. It  is  the  densely  forested  region  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  range,  this  country  being  divided  into  three  longi- 
tudinal belts — the  “Coast,"  “Sierra,”  and lt  Montana,"  the 
“Sierra"  being  the  region  of  the  Andes  proper. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  99. 

montancet,  »*.  A Middle  English  form  of  moun- 

tance. 

montane  (mon'tan),  a.  [=  P.  montane,  OF. 
montain  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  montano,  < L.  montanus, 
belonging  to  a mountain:  see  mountain.]  Moun- 
tainous; belonging  or  relating  to  mountains: 
as,  a montane  fauna. 

montanic  (mon-tan'ik),  a.  [<  montane  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  mountains ; consisting  of  moun- 
tains. 

Montanism  (mon'ta-nizm),  re.  [<  Montanus 
(see  def.)  + -ism.]  The  tenets  of  a sect  of  the 
Christian  church,  now  extinct,  founded  during 
the  second  century  by  Montanus  of  Phrygia. 
The  Montanists  believed  in  the  divine  and  prophetic 
inspiration  of  Montanus,  the  continuance  of  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  immediate  approach 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  at  Pepuza  in  Phrygia;  they  prac- 
tised rigorous  asceticism. 

All  the  ascetic,  rigorous,  and  chiliastic  elements  of  the 
ancient  church  combined  in  Montanism. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christian  Church,  II.  417. 

Montanist  (mon'ta-nist),  re.  [<  LGr.  Morra- 
vwTij c,  a follower  of  Montanus,  < Movravdc,  LL. 
Montanus : see  Montanism.]  A believer  in  the 
tenets  of  Montanism. 

These  zealots  hailed  the  appearance  of  the  Paraclete  in 
Phrygia,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  his  guidance.  In 
so  doing,  however,  they  had  to  withdraw  from  the  church, 
to  be  known  as  Montanists , or  “ Kataplirygians,"  and  thus 
to  assume  the  character  of  a sect.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  775. 

Montanistic  (mon-ta-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Montanist 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines,  customs, 
or  character  of  the  Montanists. 


Montanistical 

Montanistical  (mon-ta-nis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  Mon- 
tanistic  + -al.\  Same  as  Montanistic. 
montanite  (mon-ta'nit),  n.  [<  Montana  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A rare  tellurate  of  bismuth  oc- 
curring as  a yellow  earthy  incrustation  on  te- 
tradymite  at  Highland  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
Montanize  (mon'ta-niz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Montanized,  ppr.  Montanizing.  [<  Montanus 
(see  Montanism)  + -ize.]  To  follow  the  opin- 
ions of  Montanus. 

montant  (mon'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  montant, 
an  upright  beam  or  post,  also  an  upward  blow 
or  thrust  (=  Sp.  montante,  an  upright  post  of  a 
machine,  a sword,  = Pg.  montante,  a two-handed 
sword), < montant  (=  Sp.  Pg.  montante  = It.  mon- 
tante), < ML.  montan(t-)s,  rising,  ppr.  of  montare, 
mount:  see  mount*.  Cf.  mountant.]  I.  a.  Rising; 
specifically,  in  her.,  (a)  increasing,  or  in  her 
increment  (applied  to  the  moon),  or  (6)  placed 
in  pale  and  with  the  head  or  point  uppermost 
(same  as  haurient  in  the  case  of  a fish). 

II.  n.  If.  In  fencing,  apparently  a blow  from 
below  upward,  but  the  sense  is  uncertain. 

To  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  montant.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  3.  26. 

2.  In  joinery,  the  intermediate  vertical  part  of 
a piece  of  framing  which  is  tenoned  with  the 
rails.  See  cut  under  door. 
montantot  (mon-tan'to),  n.  [Irreg.  < Sp.  mon- 
tante, rising,  a sword,  etc.:  see  montant .]  1.  A 
straight  broadsword  for  two  hands. — 2.  Same 
as  montant,  1. 

’Slid ! an  these  be  your  tricks,  your  passados,  and  your 
montantos,  1 11  none  of  them. 

B.  Jon8on,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  5. 

mont-de-piete(mon'de-pe-a-ta'),  n.  [F.,  = Sp. 
monte  de  piedad,  < It.  monte  dijtieta,  lit.  ‘fund 
of  pity’ (cf.  equiv.  Sp.  monte  pio,  ‘pious  fund’), 
< L.  mon(  t-)s,  hill,  heap,  ML.  also  pile  of  money, 
fund,  bank;  de,  of ; pieta(t-)s,  piety,  ML.  com- 
passion, pity : see  mount1,  de*,  piety,  pity.)  An 
institution  established  by  public  authority  for 
lending  money  on  the  pledge  of  goods,  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  These  establishments 
originated  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  object  in 
founding  them  being  to  countervail  the  exorbitantly  usu- 
rious practices  of  the  J ews.  The  funds,  together  with  suit- 
able warehouses  and  other  accommodations,  are  managed 
by  directors,  and  the  goods  pledged  are  sold  if  the  money 
lent  on  them  is  not  returned  by  the  proper  time. 

monte  (mon'te),  n.  [X  Sp.  monte,  a hill,  moun- 
tain, wood,  heap,  a gambling-game,  < L.  mons 
( mont -),  a hill,  mountain:  see  mount1.']  1.  A 
tract  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  shrubby 
vegetation  or  scanty  forests ; a forest,  in  South 
America,  and  especially  in  the  northern  part,  the  word 
movie  is  used  to  designate  more  or  less  scantily  forested 
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‘forest. 

Less  than  a league  above  there  is  fin  New  Granada]  a 
spot,  destitute  of  trees.  All  such  are  called  llano — plain  — 
whether  they  be  flat  or  hilly ; and  all  land  covered  with 
thicket  is  called  monte  if  it  be  but  a few  miles  through, 
and  montafia  if  more.  I.  F.  Holton , New  Granada,  p.  436. 

The  monies  of  South  and  Central  Uruguay  form  narrow 
fringes  to  the  larger  streams,  and  ranfly  exceed  a few 
hundred  yards  in  width.  Seen  from  distant  higher  ground, 
they  resemble  rivers  of  verdure  meandering  through  the 
bare  campos,  from  which  they  are  sharply  defined  — the 
reason  being  that  the  wood  only  grows  where  it  is  liable 
to  inundation.  Encye.  Brit. , IX.  406. 

2.  A favorite  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 


Monteith. 


mipmiacoui  Ills  ICSlUCIUie  HI  U1B  UlllVcrSIiy. 

^*tvuanj  opauisu  anu  ©panisn-iimencail  The  “salt-money”  has  been  known  to  reach  nearly  .£1,000. 

gamblmg-game,  played  with  the  Spanish  pack  Montenegrin,  Montenegrine  (mon-te-neg'- 

o/card  s;  The  players  bet  on  certain  cards  of  a lay-  rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Montenegro  (see  def.),  an  It. 
out,  and  win  or  lose  according  as  others  drawn  from  the  translation  of  Serv.  Crna  Gora,  Black  Moun- 


, J ■ vcii/ttiii  pdiuaui  may- 

out,  and  win  or  lose  according  as  others  drawn  from  the 
pack  do  or  do  not  match  with  these.  Monte  was  the  most 
popular  of  the  gambling-games  of  California  in  the  early 
times  of  the  gold  discoveries.— Three-card  monte,  a 
gambling-game,  of  Mexican  origin,  played  with  three 
cards,  of  which  one  is  usually  a court-card.  By  skilful 
manipulation,  the  cards  are  so  thrown  on  the  table,  face 
down,  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  manipulator’s  opponent, 
who  bets  on  the  position  of  one  of  the  cards,  usually  the 
court-card. 

monte-bank  (mon'te-hangk),  n.  A gaming- 
table or  an  establishment  where  monte  is  play- 
ed; also,  the  bank  or  pile  of  money  usually 
placed  in  front  of  the  dealer,  and  used  in  pay- 
ing the  stakes. 

montebrasite  (mon-te-bra'zit),  n.  [<  Monte- 
bras  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  am- 
blygonite  from  Montebras  in  France. 

Montefiasco  (mon-te-fias'ko),  n.  Same  as 
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montero2  (mon-ta'ro),  n.  [Also  monteiro;  prop. 
*montera,  < Sp.  montera  (=  Pg.  monteira  = It. 
montiera),  a hunting-cap,  < montero,  a hunter.] 
A horseman’s  or  huntsman’s  cap,  having  a round 
crown  with  flaps  which  could  be  drawn  down 
over  the  sides  of  the  face. 

His  hat  was  like  a helmet  or  Spanish  montero.  Bacon. 

montero-cap  (mon-ta'ro-kap),  n.  Same  as  num*. 
tero2. 

The  Montero  cap  was  scarlet,  of  a superfine  Spanish 
cloth,  dyed  in  grain,  and  mounted  all  round  with  fur,  ex- 
cept about  four  inches  in  the  front,  which  was  faced  with 
a light  blue,  slightly  embroidered. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  24. 

The  cedar  bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings  and  yellow-tipt 
tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  437. ' 

movable  rim,  and  decorated  with  flutings  and  montes,  n.  Plural  of  mons. 
a scalloped  edge.  It  was  also  used  for  cooling  montetht,  n.  Same  as  monteith. 
and  carrying  wine-glasses.  montgolfier  (mont-gol'fi-er;  F.  pron.  mon-gol- 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteith  ■ 1 ^ 1 ■ montgolfiere , a balloon,  so  called 

Has  by  one  Vessel  sav’d  his  name  from  Heath.  from  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  who  in  1783  sent 

Quoted  in  Ashton’s  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  up  the  first  balloon  at  Annonay,  France.]  A 
. . . . . . [I’ 183’  balloon  filled  with  air  expanded  by  heat. 

Silver  cisterns  could  not  have  been  common  or  often  Montgomery  Charter  See  charter 
put  to  the  baser  use  [rinsing  forks  and  spoons  during  din-  "„"+P7“,:A1~,nan'ef7,  , Charter. 
ner];  but  when  they  were  discarded  from  the  table,  the  ^J?,,  11  (mU31th),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  moneth;  < 
more  interesting  monteith,  with  its  movable  rim,  tall  ME.  month,  moneth,  < AS.  monath,  monotli  (in  in- 
YuiTich.ciaaa.a  - ,n - «._> — flection  syncopated  month-)  = OFrics.  monath, 

monad,  mond  = D.  maand  = MLQ.  manet,  LG.’ 
maand  = OHG.  nianod,  MHG.  manot,  manet,  G. 
monat  = Icel.  mdnudhr  — Sw.  miinad  = Dan. 
maaned  = Goth,  menoths,  a month;  ef.  Gael. 
mios,  Ir.  mios,  OIr.  mi  (gen.  mis)  = W.  mis  = 
OBulg.  miesetsi  = Serv.  rnjesec  = Bohem.  mesic 
= Pol.  miesiac  = Russ,  micsya  tsu  = Lith.  mene- 
sis  = Lett,  menes  = L.  mensis  = Gr.  yfiv  (for 
*yyvg),  month,  = Skt.  mas  (for  *mans,  *mens), 
month:  names  derived  from  or  connected  with 
the  name  for  ‘moon,’  AS.  niona  = Goth,  menu  • 
— Gr.  yr/vr/,  etc.;  but  the  phonetic  relations 
are  not  entirely  clear:  see  moon1.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, the  interval  from  one  new  moon  to  the 
next,  called  specifically  a lunar,  synodical,  or 
illuminative  month.  This  seldom  varies  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a day  from  its  mean  value,  which  is  29.630589 
days,  or  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  2.7  seconds. 
There  are,  besides,  other  periods  of  the  moon  which 
are  termed  months  by  astronomers.  These  are  — (a)  The 
anomalistic  month,  or  mean  period  of  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  from  one  perigee  to  the  next:  it  is  27  days,  13 
hours,  18  minutes,  37.4  seconds.  ( h ) The  sidereal  month, 
or  mean  period  required  by  the  moon  to  make  a circuit 
among  the  stars:  it  is  27  days,  7 hours,  43  minutes,  11.5 
seconds,  (c)  The  tropical  month,  or  the  mean  period  of 
the  moon’s  passing  through  360  degrees  of  longitude,  as 
from  one  vernal  equinox  to  the  next ; it  differs  from 
the  sidereal  month  only  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  monthly  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  is  27  days, 

7 hours,  43  minutes,  4.7  seconds,  (d)  The  nodical  or  dra- 
contic  month,  which  is  the  mean  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive passages  by  the  moon  through  its  rising  node : it  is 
27  days,  5 hours,  5 minutes,  and  36  seconds. 

2.  One  twelfth  part  of  a tropical  year,  or  30 
days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  3.8  seconds:  called 
specifically  a solar  month. — 3.  One  of  the  twelve 
parts  into  which  the  calendar  year  is  arbitrarily 
divided : called  specifically  a calendar  month. 
The  calendar  months  are-January,  81  days ; February,  28 
(except  in  leap-year,  when  It  has  29);  March,  31;  April  30  • 
May,  31;  June,  30;  July,  31;  August,  31;  September,  30 ; 
October,  31;  November,  30;  December,  31. 

4.  At  common  law  and  in  equity,  month  has 
been  understood  to  mean  ‘a  lunar  month,’  which 
is  assumed  to  be  28  days,  except  when  the  con- 
trary appears,  and  except  when  used  of  mercan- 
tile transactions,  such  as  negotiable  paper,  etc. 

In  ecclesiastical  law,  and  now  in  all  eases  throughout  the 
United  States  generally,  its  legal  meaning  is  ‘a  calendar 
month,’  except  when  the  contrary  appears.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  interest,  a month  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  twelfth  part  of  ayear,  and  as  equivalent  to  30  days. 

5f.  pi.  Same  as  menses.  Minsheu;  Cotgrave. 
Abbreviated  mo. 

A month’s  mind.  See  mindt. — Consecution  month. 

See  consecution. — Fence  month.  See  fence-month. 

Monthier’s  blue.  See  blue. 

[<  month  + -ling1.] 


— i.  6 nvo/teccMt,  wibii  i to  luuvauie  mu,  iiui 

punch-glasses,  lemon-strainer,  and  ladle,  took  their  place. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  250. 
2.  [Appar.  of  different  origin  from  the  above, 
but  from  the  same  surname.]  A kind  of  cotton 
handkerchief  having  white  spots  on  a colored 
ground,  the  spots  being  produced  by  a chemical 
which  discharges  the  color.  Diet.  Needlework. 
monte-jus  (F.  pron.  mbnt'zhu),  n.  [F.,  < mon- 
ter , raise,  4 -jus,  juice : see  mount2,  v.,  and  juice .] 
In  sugar-manuf.,  a 
force-pump  by 
which  the  juice 
from  the  cane-mill 
is  raised  to  the  clar- 
ifiers on  a story 
above,  it  consists  of 
a vessel  with  a well  sunk 
in  the  bottom  and  hav- 
ing three  valved  pipes, 
one  by  which  the  juice 
is  received,  another  by 
which  it  is  discharged, 
and  a third  by  which 
steam  is  admitted.  The 
steam,  entering  above 
the  surface  of  the  juice, 
forces  it  up  through  the 
delivery-pipe  to  the  clar- 
ifiers. The  steam  then 
condenses,  and  leaves  a 

vacuum,  and  the  operation  of  alternately  filling  and  eject- 
h nn ps  e:  H.  Knight. 

-em),  n.  [Short  for  L.  proces- 

, going  to  the  hill : processus , a 

going  forward,  orig.  pp.  of  procedere,  go  for- 
ward (see  proceed );  ad,  to,  toward;  rnontem, 
acc.  of  mons , a hill,  mount:  see  mount1.']  The 
name  given  to  an  ancient  English  custom, 
prevalent  among  the  scholars  of  Eton  till  1847, 
which  consisted  in  their  proceeding  every  third 
year  on  Whit-Tuesday  to  a tumulus  or  mound 
near  the.Bath  road,  and  exacting  i ‘ money  for 
salt,”  as  it  was  called,  from  all  persons  present, 
or  passers-by . The  sum  so  collected  was  given  to  the 
captain,  or  senior  scholar,  and  was  intended  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  residence  at  the  university. 
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tain  (Serv.  cm,  black,  gora,  mountain);  < monte, 

< L.  mons  (mont-),  mountain,  + negro,  nero,  < 

L.  niger,  black : see  mount1  and  negro.]  I.  a. 

Relating  to  Montenegro,  a small  country  of 
Europe,  east  of  the  Adriatic,  nearly  surrounded 
by  Austrian  and  Turkish  territory,  or  to  its  in- 

habitants.  ivxoin,mer  s Diue.  eee  mu 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mon-  monthling (munth'ling), n.  L 

TLo  “ ° That  which  has  lasted  for  a month,  or  is  "a 

month  old 


tenegro.  The  Montenegrins  are  of  Servian 
race,  and  speak  a dialect  of  that  language. — 2. 
[ J ■ c.]  An  outer  garment  for  women,  the  form 
of  which  was  taken  from  some  Eastern  mili- 
tary costumes,  close-fitting,  and  ornamented 
with  braid-work  and  embroidery. 

Montepulciano  (mon//te-pul-cha'no),  n.  [It.: 
see  def.]  A rich  wine  produced  at  or  near  Mon- 
tepulciano, in  central  Italy. 


— .....j  n.  utmic 

Montefiascone : an  erroneous  abbreviation. 

MontGfiascoil©  (mon//te-fias-k6'ne),7i.  [It.:  see  Monterev  cVDresq  See  rimrc-:^  1 (a\ 

montero1  (mon-ta  ro),  n.  [<  Sp.  montero,  a 
huntsman,  < monte,  a mountain,  wood,  < L. 
mon(t-)s.]  A huntsman ; a forester, 


in  central  Italy, 
monteiro,  n.  Same  as  montero 2. 
monteith  (mon-tetli'),  «.  [From  a personal 
name.]  1.  A large  punch-bowl  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  usually  of  silver  and  with  a 


As  Don  Lorenzo  approached  the  camp  he  saw  a montero 
who  stood  sentinel.  Irving,  Moorish  Chronicles,  vii.  77. 


Yet  hail  to  thee. 

Frail,  feeble  Monthling! 

Wordsworth,  Address  to  my  Infant  Daughter,  Dora. 

monthly  (munth'li),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
monethly;  < ME.  monethly,  < AS.  monathlic  (= 
OHG.  manotlich,  G.  monatlich  = MD.  maande- 
lijk,  D.  maandelijksch  = Sw.  rndnatlig  = Dan. 
maanedlig),  monthly,  < monath,  month:  see 
month.]  I.  a.  1.  Continued  for  a month,  or 
performed  in  a month:  as,  the  monthly  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon. — 2.  Done  or  happening  once 
a month  or  every  month-  as,  a monthly  meet- 
ing; a monthly  visit.— 3.  Lasting  d,  month. 

Minutes'  joys  are  monthlie  woes.  Greene,  Menaphon. 


monthly 

A monthly  mind.  See  a month's  mind , under  mind1. — 
Monthly  nurse,  rose,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  pi.  monthlies  (-liz).  1.  A magazine 

or  other  literary  periodical  published  once  a 
month. — 2.  pi.  Menses. 

monthly  (munth'li),  adv.  [=  D.  maandelijks 
= MLG.  mantlike  = G.  monatlicli;  < monthly, a.] 
1.  Once  a month;  in  every  month:  as,  the  moon 
changes  monthly. — 2f.  As  if  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon ; in  the  manner  of  a lunatic. 

The  man  talks  monthly : . . . 

I see  he'll  be  stark  mad  at  our  next  meeting. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  2. 

month’s-mindt,  n.  See  mind1. 
monticellite  (mon-ti-sel'it),  n.  [Named  after 
T.  Monticelli  (1759-1846),  an  Italian  chemist  and 
mineralogist.]  A rare  member  of  the  chryso- 
lite group,  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium.  It  occurs  at  Vesuvius  in  yellowish- 
gray  crystals ; also  on  Mount  Monzoni,  in  Tyrol,  in  large 
crystals  which  are  often  altered  to  augite  or  to  serpentine. 
Also  called  batrachite. 

monticle  (mon'ti-kl),  n.  [=  F.  monticule,  < LL. 
monticulus,  dim.  of  mon(t-)s,  a hill,  mountain: 
see  mount1.]  A little  mount ; a hillock.  Bailey, 
1731.  Also  monticule. 

monticoline  (mon-tik'o-lin),  a.  [<  L.  monticola, 
a dweller  in  the  mountains,  < mons  (mont-),  a 
mountain,-!-  colere,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  moun- 
tains. Also  monticolous. 

monticulate  (mon-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  monticule 
+ -ate1.]  Having  little  projections  or  hills. 
i'Smart. 

monticule  (mon'ti-kul),  n.  [<  F.  monticule,  < 
LL.  monticulus,  a little  hill:  see  monticle .] 
Same  as  monticle. 

monticulous  (mon-tik'u-lus),  a.  [<  ML.  mon- 
ticulosus,  hilly,  < LL.  monticulus,  a little  hill : see 
monticule,  monticle.']  Same  as  monticulate. 
monticulus  (mon-tik'u-lus),  pi.  monticuli 
(-11).  [<  LL.  monticulus,  a little  hill : see  mon- 
ticle.] In  anat.,  a little  elevation;  a monticule. 
— Monticulus  cerebelll,  the  prominent  central  part  of 
the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum, 
montiform  (mon'ti-form),  a.  [<  L.  mons  (mont-), 
a mountain,  + forma,  form.]  Mountain-like ; 
having  the  shape  of  a mountain, 
montifringilla  (mon//ti-frin-jil'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  mons  (mont-),  a mountain,  + fringilla,  a 
chaffinch.]  An  old  book-name  of  the  bram- 
bling,  Fringilla  montifringilla.  It  was  made  a 
generic  name  of  the  same  by  Brehm  in  1828, 
the  finch  being  called  Montifringilla  nivalis. 
See  cut  under  brambling. 
montigenous  (mon-tij'e-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  monti- 
gena,  mountain-bom,  < L.  mon(t-)s,  mountain, 
+ gignere,  genere,  be  born:  see  -genous.]  Moun- 
tain-born; produced  on  a mountain.  Bailey, 
1731. 

montmartrite  (mont-mar'trit),  n.  [<  Mont- 
martre  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  A mineral  of  a yellow- 
ish color,  occurring  massive,  found  at  Mont- 
martre in  Paris.  It  is  soft,  but  resists  the 
weather.  It  is  a variety  of  gypsum,  contain- 
ing calcium  carbonate. 

montmorillonite  (mont-mo-ril'on-lt),  n.  [< 
Montmorillon  (see  def.)  + - ite 2.j  A hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium  occurring  in  soft  clay-like 
masses  of  a rose-red  color,  originally  from  Mont- 
morillon in  France. 

montoir  (mon-twor'),  n.  [F.,  < mon  ter,  mount : 

see  mount"2,  v.]  A horse-block ; a block  to  step 
^upon  when  mounting  a horse.  Also  monture. 
monton  (mon-ton'),  n.  [Sp.,  < monte,  < L. 
mon(t-)s,  a hill,  mountain : see  mount1.]  1.  A 
heap  of  ore-mud  for  amalgamation. — 2.  A 
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And  forward  spurred  his  monture  fierce  withall, 

Within  his  arms  longing  his  foe  to  strain. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  96. 

2.  Same  as  montoir. — 3.  A mounting,  setting, 
or  frame;  the  manner  in  which  anything  is 
set  or  mounted:  as,  the  monture  of  a diamond. 
— Shaft-monture,  a kind  of  mounting  for  the  heddles  of 
looms  in  figure-weaving.  By  its  use  warp-threads  can  be 
arranged  in  special  systems  of  sheds.  A mechanical  draw- 
boy  operates  the  heddles  systematically  to  form  the  sheds 
in  accord  with  the  figures  to  be  woven.  Also  called  split- 
* harness . * 

monument  (mon'u-ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
moniment;  < ME.  monument,  monyment , < OF. 
(and  F.)  monument  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  monumento,  < 
L.  monumentum,  monimentum,  that  which  calls 
a thing  to  mind,  a memorial,  < monere,  remind : 
see  monish.]  1.  Anything  by  which  the  mem- 
ory of  a person,  a period,  or  an  event  is  pre- 
served or  perpetuated ; hence,  any  conspicuous, 
permanent,  or  splendid  building,  as  a medieval 
cathedral,  or  any  work  of  art  or  industry  con- 
stituting a memorial  of  the  past;  a memorial. 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 6. 

I know  of  no  such  thing  as  an  Indian  monument,  for  I 
would  not  honour  with  that  name  arrow  points,  stone  hatch- 
ets, stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  156. 

2.  Specifically,  a pile,  pillar,  or  other  structure 
erected  expressly  in  memory  of  events,  actions, 
or  persons. 

To  fUl  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  946. 

I would  . . . pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  326. 

3.  A stone  shaft,  or  a structure  of  stone  or 
other  enduring  material,  erected  over  a grave 
in  memory  of  the  dead. — 4f.  A burial-vault; 
a tomb. 

Lord,  if  thou  be  he,  shewe  me  the  monument  that  I put 
the  in.  Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

Make  the  bridal-bed 

In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  203. 

5.  Any  enduring  evidence  or  example;  a sin- 
gular or  notable  instance. 

I doe  much  reverence  the  memory  of  so  famous  a man, 
that  with  the  monuments  of  his  wit  . . . hath  much  bene- 
fited the  Common-weale  of  good  letters. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 100. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  production  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's Norman  Conquest,  which  ...  is  a monument  of 
critical  erudition  and  genius. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,p.  57. 

6.  In  surveying  and  the  law  of  conveyancing,  any 
object,  natural  or  artificial,  fixed  in  the  soil  and 
referred  to  in  a deed  or  other  document  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  location  of  a tract 
of  land  or  any  part  of  its  boundaries.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  trees,  river- 
banks,  and  ditches ; and  its  importance  is  in  the  general 
rule  that  in  case  of  discrepancy  courses  or  distances  men- 
tioned in  a description  must  give  way  so  far  as  necessary 
to  conform  to  a monument. 

71.  A treatise. 

Quhen  I had  done  refyning  it,  I fand  in  Barret’s  Alve- 
arie,  quhilk  is  a dictionarie  Anglico-latinum,  that  Sr. 
Thomas  Smith,  a man  of  nae  less  worth  then  learning, 
Secretarie  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  left  a learned  and  judi- 
ciouse  monument  on  the  same  subject. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  2. 

8f.  Distinctive  mark ; stamp. 

Some  others  [heaps  of  gold]  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  Ingowes  and  to  wedges  square  ; 

Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  5. 
Celtic  monuments.  See  megalith ic  monuments,  under 
megalithic. — Choragic  monument,  harpy  monument, 
megalithic  monuments.  See  the  qualifying  words. 
= Syn.  1-3.  Memento,  etc.  See  memorial. 


unit  of  weight.  Chiefly  for  ore  under  the  process  of  ? \°  "“"’T"  mnmimrnt 

i.  It  varies  greatly  in  different  mining  dis-  monument  (mon  u-ment),  V.t.  [<  monument, 


amalgamation.  _ . „ 

tricta,  being  at  Guanajuato  3,200  Spanish  pounds,  and  in 
some  other  localities  only  1,800.  [Mexico.] 

montre  (mon' ter),  n.  [F.,  a sample,  pattern, 
show,  show-case,  case  of  an  organ,  etc.,  < mon- 
trey show,  < L.  monstrare,  show:  see  monster , 
v.~]  1.  In  organ-building , a stop  whose  pipes 

are  mounted  as  a part  of  the  visible  organ-case, 
or  otherwise  set  in  a special  position  apart  from 


w.]  1.  To  erect  a monument  in  memory  of. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bury  themselves  and  monu- 
ment themselves  [in  the  cathedral],  to  the  exclusion  of  al- 
most everybody  else  in  these  latter  times. 

Hawthorne,  English  Note- Books,  June  17, 1856. 

2.  To  place  monuments  on;  adorn  with  monu- 
ments : as,  a region  monumented  with  glorious 
deeds. 


the  others;  usually,  the  open  diapason  of  the  monumental  (mon-u-men'tal),  a.  and  n.  [= 


great  organ.  See  also  mounted  cornet,  under 
cornet1,  I (c). — 2.  An  opening  in  a kiln  for  pot- 
tery or  porcelain  through  which  the  superin- 
tendent looks  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
baking. 

montross,  «.  A corrupt  form  of  matross. 

monture  (mon'tur),  n.  [<,  F.  monture  (=  Sp. 
montadura,  a trooper’s  equipments,  = It.  mon- 
tura,  livery),  < monter,  mount : see  mount 2,  v. 
The  same  word  in  older  use  appears  as  moun- 
ture.J  If.  A saddle-horse.  Compare  mount‘d, 
2(a). 


F.  Sp.  monumental,  ( L.  mohumentalis,  of  or  be- 
longing  to  a monument,  < monumentum,  a monu- 
ment: see  monument.]  I .a.  1.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  connected  with  a monument  or  monu- 
ments: as,  a monumental  inscription. 

Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life  . . . 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ; and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp. 

Short-liv’d  themselves,  t*  immortalize  their  bones. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  182. 

2f.  Belonging  to  a tomb. 

Softly  may  he  be  possess’t 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 


mood 

3.  Serving  as  a monument  or  as  material  for  a 
monument;  memorial;  preserving  memory:  as, 
a monumental  pillar. 

And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 

*-  These  are  — ah  no ! these  were  the  gazetteers ! " 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  313. 

4.  Having  the  character  of  a monument;  re- 
sembling a monument. 

Me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  136. 

5.  Conspicuous  and  permanent;  historically 
prominent;  impressive. 

Darius  himself  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a menu- 
mental  figure  in  history. 

Von  Ranke,  TJniv.  Hist.  (trans.X  p.  114. 

6.  Conspicuous  as  a monument ; notable;  ex- 
cessive; amazing:  as,  monumental  impudence. 
[Colloq.]— Monumental  cross.  Seecrossi,2.— Monu- 
mental theology,  the  study  of  ancient  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, coins,  medals,  statues,  paintings,  architecture, 
etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  theology. 

II.  n.  A monumental  record ; a memorial. 

When  ras’d  Messalla’s  monumentals  must 
Lie  with  Sicinus's  lofty  tomb  in  dust, 

I shall  be  read,  and  travellers  that  come 
Transport  my  verses  to  their  fathers’  home. 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Martial’s  Epigrams,  viii.  3. 

monumentality  (mon^ii-men-tal'i-ti),  n.  [< 
monumental  + -ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  monumental;  the  fact  or  the  degree  of 
serving  as  a monument. 

monumentalization  (mon  - u -men'tal  - i - za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  monumental  + -ize  + -ation.]  The 
act  of  making  or  the  state  of  being  monumen- 
tal; the  recording  by  monuments. 

This  nwnumentalization  of  superhuman  contemporary 
knowledge.  Piazni  Smyth,  Pyramid,  p.  32. 

monumentally  (mon-u-men'tal-i),  adv.  1.  By 
way  of  memorial : as,  the  pillar  was  erected 
monumentally. — 2.  By  means  of  monuments. — 
3.  In  a high  degree : as,  monumentally  tedious. 
[Colloq.] 

mony1  (mon'i),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  many1. 
mony2t,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  money. 

-mony.  [(a)  = F.  -monie  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -monia,  < 
L.  -monia,  f.,  a suffix  forming  nouns  from  adjec- 
tives, nouns,  or  verbs,  as  in  acrimonia,  sharp- 
ness, ceerimonia,  a rite,  parsimonia,  thriftiness, 
sanctimonia,  sacredness,  etc.  (b)  = F.  -moine 
- Sp.  Pg.  It.  -monio,  < L.  -monium,  neut.,  used 
similarly,  as  in  alimonium,  nourishment,  matri- 
monium,  marriage,  testimonium,  evidence,  etc.] 
A suffix  in  some  nouns  of  Latin  origin,  as  in 
acrimony,  ceremony,  parsimony,  sanctimony,  ali- 
mony, matrimony,  testimony,  ete.  See  ety- 
mology. The  suffix  is  not  used  as  an  English 
formative. 

monymentt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  monu- 
ment. 

moo1  (mo),  v.  i.  [Imitative  of  the  lowing  of  a 
cow.  Cf.  mewV,  imitative  of  the  crying  of  a 
cat.]  1.  To  utter  the  characteristic  cry  of  a 
cow;  low. 

I used  to  smell  the  grass,  and  see  the  dew  shining,  and 
hear  the  pretty  sweet  cows  a i mooing. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  Michael  Armstrong,  xxiv.  (Davies.) 

2.  To  make  a noise  like  lowing.  [Bare.] 

The  mooing  of  the  waters  seemed  to  deepen,  more  and 
more  abysmally,  through  all  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LX XVI.  738. 

moo1  (mo),  n.  [<  moo1,  «.]  The  low  of  a cow; 
the  act  of  lowing. 

moo2t,  a.  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  mo. 
moo-cow  (mo'kou),  n.  A cow.  [Childish.] 

The  moo-cow  low’d,  and  Grizzle  neigh’d. 

IT.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  14.  (Nares.) 

mood1  (mod),  n.  [<  ME.  mood,  mode,  mod,  < AS. 
mod,  mind,  heart,  soul,  spirit,  courage,  pride, 
haughtiness,  magnificence,  zeal,  = OS.  mod, 

muod OFries.  mod  = D.  moed  - MLG.  mot, 

moit,  mout,  mut,  LG.  mot,  mut,  mind,  heart, 
courage,  = OHG.  muot,  MHG.  muot,  sense, 
spirit,  G.  mut,  muth,  courage,  = Icel.  modhr, 
wrath,  grief,  moodiness,  = Sw.  Dan.  mod,  cou- 
rage, = Goth,  mods,  wrath;  orig.  appar.  any 
strong  or  excited  state  of  feeling;  perhaps, 
with  formative  -d,  from  a root  appearing  in  Gr. 
fialecdat,  endeavor,  seek,  whence  prob.  govaa, 
muse:  see  Muse?.]  If.  Mind;  heart. 

This  is  his  wyll  after  Moyses  lawe. 

That  ye  shulde  bryng  your  heistes  good, 

And  offer  theme  here  your  God  to  knawe, 

And  frome  your  synns  to  turne  your  moode. 

York  Plays,  p.  434. 


mood 
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2.  Temper  of  mind ; state  of  the  mind  as  re- 
gards passion  or  feeling;  disposition;  humor: 
as,  a melancholy  mood. 

When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloved.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 85. 

Every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind, 

Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stern,  was  there. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

By  mental  moods  is  ordinarily  understood  those  collec- 
tive conditions  of  the  mind  which  are  characterized  by 
some  fundamental  tone,  but  without  any  special  feelings 
accompanied  by  clear  consciousness  of  their  inducing 
causes.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  520. 

3f.  Heat  of  temper ; anger. 

Atte  laste  aslaked  was  his  mood. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  902. 

Who,  in  my  mood,  I stabb’d  unto  the  heart. 

Shak. , T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  51. 

4t.  Zeal:  in  the  phrase  with  main  and  moody 
with  might  and  main ; with  a will. 

Saint  Elyne  than  was  wunder  fayne  . . . 

That  ilk  figure  of  the  rode 
Honured  thai  urith  mayn  and  mode. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 

5.  A morbid  or  fantastic  state  of  mind,  as  a fit 
of  bad  temper,  sudden  anger,  or  sullenness; 
also,  absence  of  mind,  or  abstraction:  gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural. 

Then  turn’d  Sir  Torre,  and,  being  in  his  moods, 

Left  them.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

6.  A state  of  mind  with  reference  to  something 
to  be  done  or  omitted ; a more  or  less  capricious 
state  of  feeling  disposing  one  to  action : com- 
monly in  the  phrase  in  the  mood : as,  many  art- 
ists work  only  when  they  are  in  the  mood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  motive  power  always 
becomes  sluggish  in  men  who  too  easily  admit  the  su- 
premacy of  moods.  Lowell , New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  167. 

mood2  (mod),  n.  [A later  form  of  mode 1,  which 
is  preferable  in  both  the  grammatical  and  logi- 
cal uses,  though  not  usual  in  the  latter:  see 
model.']  1.  In  gram .,  same  as  mode1,  3. 

The  mood  is  an  affection  of  the  verb  serving  the  varietie 
of  utterance.  A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

2.  In  logic , a variety  of  syllogism  depending  on 
the  quantity  (universal  or  particular)  and  qual- 
ity (affirmative  or  negative)  of  the  propositions 
composing  it.  In  the  traditional  logic  the  names  of 
the  moods  (invented  by  Petrus  Hispanus)  are — First  fig- 
ure, Barbara,  Celarent,  D&rii,  Ffirio,  B&r&lipton,  Celantes, 
D&bltis,  Fapesmo,  FrisSsbmorum ; Second  figure,  Ces&rS, 
Camestres,  Festinb,  B&roc6 ; Third  figure,  Darapti,  Felap- 
ton,  DIsamis,  Datisi,  Bocardb,  Ffirlson.  These  names  are 
merely  mnemonic,  and  many  of  their  letters  are  signifi- 
cant. The  vowel  a denotes  a universal  affirmative  propo- 
sition, e the  universal  negative,  i the  particular  affirma- 
tive, and  o the  particular  negative.  By  the  first  syllable 
is  indicated  the  major  premise,  by  the  second  the  minor, 
and  by  the  third  the  conclusion.  For  example,  the  name 
Barbara  shows  that  the  first  mood  of  the  first  figure  con- 
sists of  two  universal  affirmative  premises  leading  to  a 
universal  affirmative  conclusion.  The  same  understand- 
ing is  to  be  had  in  regard  to  the  vowels  of  the  other  words. 
Certain  of  the  consonants  also  are  significant.  Thus,  all 
indirect  moods  designated  by  a word  beginning  with  b 
should  be  reduced  to  Barbara,  the  first  mood  of  the  first 
figure  ; all  that  are  designated  by  a word  beginning 
with  c,  to  the  second  mood,  Celarent ; all  in  d to  Darii, 
the  third ; and  all  in  / to  Ferio,  the  fourth.  Other  letters 
indicate  how  to  reduce  indirect  to  direct  moods:  thus 
8 signifies  that  the  proposition  denoted  by  the  vowel  im- 
mediately preceding  is  to  be  simply  converted  in  the  re- 
duction ; p,  that  the  proposition  denoted  by  the  vowel  im- 
mediately preceding  should  be  converted  per  accidens ; 
m,  that  the  premises  should  be  transposed  — that  is,  the 
major  should  be  made  the  minor,  and  conversely ; and  c, 
that  the  mood  designated  by  the  word  in  which  it  occurs 
should  be  reduced  per  impossibile : whence  the  verses : 

Simpliciter  vult  s verti,  p vero  per  acci ; 

M vult  transponi,  c per  impossibile  duci. 

Servat  majorem,  variatque  secunda  minorem ; 

Tertia  majorem  variat,  servatque  minorem. 

Amoodeis  alawful  placing  of  propositions  in  their  de we 
qualitie  or  quantitie.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Logic,  f oL  26. 

3.  In  music,  same  as  mode1,  7. 

Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ; such  as  raised 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battel.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  550. 

Indirect  or  inverse  mood,  a mood  of  indirect  syllogism. 
See  indirect. 

mood3  (mod),  n.  [A  var.  of  mud,  or  of  mother2.] 
Mother-of- vinegar.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moodily  (mo'di-li),  adv.  In  a moody  manner; 
peevishly;  sullenly;  sadly, 
moodiness  (mo'di-nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  moody;  peevishness;  sullenness, 
moodir,  n.  See  niudir. 
moodisn  (mo 'dish),  a.  [<  mood1  + -ish1.] 
Sulky;  sullen. 

moodishiy  (mo' dish -li),  adv.  In  a moody, 
sulky,  or  sullen  manner;  moodily.  Richard- 
son, Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  166. 


moodooga-oil  (mo-do'ga-oil),  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities  from  the  seeds  of 
Butea  monosperma  in  India  and  Java.  It  is 
bright,  clear,  and  fluid,  and  is  used  medicinally, 
moody  (mo'di),  a.  [<  ME.  moody,  mody,  modi, 
< AS.  modig  (=  OS.  modag,  modeg,  modig  = D. 
moedig  = OHG.  muotig  (only  in  comp.),  MHG. 
muotic , G.  mutig  = Icel.  modhugr  = Sw.  Dan. 
modig  = Goth,  modag s),  angry,  < mod,  mood, 
temper:  see  7nood1.]  If.  Spirited;  high-spir- 
ited; proud;  obstinate. 

Hof  on  ich  herde  saie, 

Ful  modi  mon  and  proud. 

MS.  Digby  86,  f.  165.  ( Halliwell .) 

2f.  Angry. 

When,  like  a lion  thirsting  bloud, 

Did  moody  Richard  range 

And  made  large  slaughters  where  he  went. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  vii.  33. 

3.  Subject  to  or  in  dulging  in  moods  or  humors ; 
hence,  peevish;  fretful;  out  of  humor;  gloomy; 
sullen;  melancholy. 

Sweet  recreation  barr’d,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy? 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  79. 
In  a moody  humour  wait, 

While  my  less  dainty  comrades  bait. 

Couper,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  i.  5. 
Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Gray,  Ode  on  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
4f.  Corresponding  or  adapted  to  moods  or  vary- 
ing states  of  mind.  [Rare.] 

Give  me  some  music  — music,  moody  food 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  5. 1. 

moody-hearted  (mo'di-har^ted),  a.  Melan- 
choly. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moody-madt  (mo'di-mad),  a.  Mad  with  anger. 

Moody -mad  and  desperate  stags 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  50. 

mool  (mol),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  mold \ 

By  worms  they’re  eaten,  in  moots  they’re  rotten. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child’s  Ballads),  II.  324. 
Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  in  the  moots, 

Sad  sight  to  see ! Burns,  To  the  Toothache, 
moolah,  moollah  (mul'a),  n.  Same  as  molla. 
moolberyf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mul- 
berry. 

Moolid  (mo 'lid),  n.  [<  Ar.  maulid,  nativity, 
esp.  the  nativity  of  Mohammed.]  An  Egyp- 
tian festival  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed and  the  dawn  of  Islamism;  a birthday. 

I have  now  a cluster  of  lamps  hanging  before  my  door, 
in  honour  of  the  moo'lid  of  a sheykh  who  is  buried  near 
the  house  in  which  I am  living. 

E.  IF.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  307. 

mooly,  mooley  (mul'i),  a.  and  n.  See  muley. 
moon1  (mon),  n.  [<  ME.  moone,  7none,  < AS. 
*mona  = OS.  7nano  = OFries.  mona  = MD. 
mae7ie,  D.  maan  = MLG.  mane,  man , LG.  7naan 
= OHG.  mano,  MHG.  mane,  mon , also  (with  ex- 
crescent t,  due  prob.  in  part  to  association  with 
mdnet,  month)  mante,  mande,  G.  7nond  = Icel. 
mdni  = Sw.  md7ie  = Dan.  maane  = Goth,  mena 
(all  masc.),  the  moon;  = Gr.  fiyvri,  the  moon, 
= Lith.  menH,  the  moon;  cf.,  with  appar.  for- 
mative s,  OBulg.  miesetsi,  etc.,  moon,  month,  L. 
mensis,  month,  Gr.  yrjv  (for  *yyvg),  month  (M r/v, 
the  Moon-god,  L.  Lunus,  Mfjvrj,  the  Moon-god- 
dess,  L.  Luna),  Skt.  mas  (for  *mans,  *me7is)  = 
Zend  mas,  > Pers.  mah  (>  Hind.  Turk,  mail), 
moon,  month.  The  relations  of  these  forms 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  words  for  ‘ month’ 
(see  month),  and  their  ult.  root,  are  undeter- 
mined. The  usual  explanation  is  that  the 
moon  is  the  1 measurer ’ (sc.  of  time),  < y/  ma, 
Skt.  ma,  measure  (whence  ult.  E.  mete1  and 
measure).  The  L.  name  of  the  moon  ( luna ) 
and  the  L.,  Gr.,  and  Teut.  names  for  the  sun 
(L.  sol  = AS.  sol,  etc.;  Gr.  rjlioq',  AS.  suniie, 
E.  sun,  etc.)  come  from  other  roots,  meaning 
‘shine.’]  1.  A heavenly  body  which  revolves 
around  the  earth  monthly,  accompanying  the 
earth  as  a satellite  in  its  annual  revolution, 
and  shining  by  the  sun’s  reflected  light.  Next  to 
the  sun,  the  moon  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  interesting 
of  celestial  objects.  The  rapidity  of  its  motion,  the  vari- 
ety of  its  phases,  and  especially  the  striking  phenomena 
of  eclipses,  compelled  the  attention  of  the  earliest  observ- 
ers; and  the  fact  that  lunar  observations  can  be  made 
available  to  determine  the  longitude  has  given  the  theory 
of  the  moon’s  motion  the  first  rank  in  economic  impor- 
tance, while  the  mathematical  problems  involved  have 
proved  most  interesting  and  fertile  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  (meteors  ex- 
cepted) the  moon  is  nearest  to  us.  Its  mean  distance 
is  a little  more  than  sixty  times  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
or  238,800  miles.  The  dimensions  of  the  moon  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  earth  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  satellite  in  proportion  to  its  primary.  Its 


diameter  is  2,162  miles  (about  0.273  of  the  earth’s  equa- 
torial diameter),  and  its  volume,  or  bulk,  is  0.0204,  or  about 
one  forty-ninth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Its  mean  density, 
however  (about  3.4  times  that  of  water),  is  only  about 
three  fifths  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  about  one 
eightieth.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is 
6°£'  40".  It  completes  its  revolution  around  the  earth  in 
an  average  period  of  27d.  7h.  43m.  11.5s.,  which  constitutes 
the  sidereal  month;  the  ordinary,  or  synodical,  month,  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  is  a little  mor^  than  two 
days  longer—  29d.  12h.  44m.  2.7s.  (S e&month.)  The  moon’s 
orbital  motion  is  subject  to  considerable  inequalities,  due 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  investigation 
of  these  inequalities  makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  “lu- 
nar theory.”  The  moon 
revolves  on  its  axis  once 
in  a sidereal  month,  thus 
always  presenting  nearly 
the  same  face  to  the  earth 
—a  circumstance  which 
has  led  to  the  fallacy  of  a 
denial  of  its  rotation.  (See 
rotation.)  Its  disk  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  diversi- 
fied by  dark  and  bright 
patches,  giving  rise  to  the 
“ man  in  the  moon  ” of 
popular  fancy  (see  under 
many,  but  on  examination 
with  a powerful  telescope 
these  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  replaced  by  a crowd 
of  interesting  objects, 
such  as  mountains  and  w 
valleys,  craters  and  clefts,  on  a scale  unknown  upon  the 
earth : the  surface-structure  seems  to  be  mainly  volcanic, 
resembling  very  closely  in  certain  respects,  and  differing 
most  markedly  in  others  from,  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  volcanic  regions  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  moon  has 
no  clouds,  shows  no  certain  indications  of  an  atmosphere 
or  of  the  presence  of  water,  and  is  believed  to  have  a 
mean  temperature  extremely  low,  with  a wide  range  on 
the  illuminated  hemisphere.  See  the  supplement. 

To  graffe  and  sowe  in  growing  of  the  moone , 

And  kytte  and  mowe  in  wanyng  is  to  doon. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light. 

Tennyson,  Love  and  Death. 
2.  A satellite  of  any  planet:  as,  the  moons  of 
Jupiter;  Uranian  moons. — 3.  The  period  of  a 
synodical  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the 
earth ; a month. 

This  mone,  in  sunny  daies  and  serene 
Withouten  frost,  thi  cornes,  weede  hem  clene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

One  twelve  moons  more  she’ll  wear  Diana’s  livery. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  5.  10. 
This  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 
And  crocus. 

Tennyson,  Pref.  Sonnet  to  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a moon,  espe- 
cially of  a half-moon  or  crescent.  Specifically 
— (a)  A crescent  as  a symbol  or  banner ; especially,  the 
Turkish  national  emblem.  (&)  In  fort. , a crescent-shaped 
outwork. 

Much  means,  much  blood  this  warlike  Dane  hath  spent 
To  advance  our  flag  above  their  horn&d  moons. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 
(c)  In  brickmaking,  an  implement  of  the  nature  of  a slice- 
bar,  for  slicing  or  loosening  fires  in  the  grates  of  brick- 
kilns. It  is  somewhat  longer  than  half  the  width  of  the 
kiln,  and  has  a nearly  circular  blade  perforated  in  the 
middle,  which  is  shoved  in  on  the  top  of  the  grate  and  un- 
der the  fire,  to  clear  out  ashes  and  brighten  bp  the  fire. 

5.  The  golden-crested  wren,  Regidus  cristatus. 
Also  moonie , muin.  C.  Swainson.  See  cut  under 
goldcrest. — 6.  The  moon-daisy  or  moon-flower. 
Also  moons — Acceleration  of  the  moon.  See  accel- 
eration.— Age  of  the  moon.  See  age.—  Beyond  the 
moon,  beyond  reach ; extravagantly ; out  of  depth. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt, 

Beyond  the  moon  that  strivest  thus  to  strain? 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  v. 

Blue  moon,  an  absurdity ; an  impossibility. 

Yf  they  saye  the  mone  is  belewe, 

We  must  beleve  that  it  is  true, 

Admittynge  their  interpretacion. 

Boy  and  Barlow,  Rede  me  and  Be  nott  Wroth,  p.  114. 

[{Davies.) 

Change  of  the  moon.  See  change.—  Coition  of  the 
moon.  See  coition.—  Dark  moon.  Same  as  dark  of 
the  moon.— Dark  of  the  moon,  the  time  in  the  month 
when  the  moon  is  not  seen.— Ecclesiastical  or  calen- 
dar moon.  See  ecclesiastical. — Full  moon.  See  full  1. 
— Libration  of  the  moon.  See  libration. — Man  in 
the  moon.  See  man.— Mean  moon.  See  means.— Mi- 
chaelmas moon.  See  Michaelmas.— Mock  moon.  See 
paraselene.— Moon  hoax.  See  hoax.  — Moon  in  dis- 
tance, a nautical  phrase  used  when  the  angle  between  the 
moon  and  the  sun  or  a star  admits  of  measurement  for 
lunar  observation.— Mount  of  the  moon,  in  palmistry. 
See  mo^int,  5.— The  old  moon  in  the  new  moon’s  arms, 
that  appearance  of  the  moon  during  the  first  quarter  in 
which  the  whole  orb  is  made  faintly  visible  by  earth-shine. 
I saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
Wi’  the  avid  moon  in  her  arm. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads),  III.  154. 
To  bark  at  the  moon.  See  barki.— To  level  at  the 
moon,  to  cast  beyond  the  moon,  to  be  very  ambitious ; 
calculate  deeply;  make  an  extravagant  conjecture.  See 
*also  under  cast.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moon1  (mon),  v.  t.  [<  moon1 , n.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  adorn  with  a moon  or  moons ; furnish  with 
crescents  or  moon-shaped  marks. — 2.  To  ex- 


moon 

pose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  [Rare  in  both 
uses.] 

If  they  would  have  it  to  be  exceeding  white  indeed,  they 
seethe  it  yet  once  more,  after  it  hath  been  thus  sunned  and 
mooned.  Holland. 

From  7 to  10  the  whole  population  will  be  in  the  streets, 
not  sunning  but  mooning  themselves. 

Kingsley , 1864  (Life,  II.  175).  {Davies.) 

ii.  intrans.  To  wander  or  gaze  idly  or  mood- 
ily about,  as  if  moonstruck.  [Colloq.] 

He  went  mooning  along  with  his  head  down  in  dull  and 
helpless  despondency. 

Mrs.  Oli pliant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xliv. 

moon2t, «.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  moan1. 
moonack  (mo'nak),  n.  [Virginian  Indian,  ‘ the 
★digger.’]  The  woodchuck,  Arctomys  monax.  J. 
Burroughs.  See  cut  under  Arctomys.  [South- 
ern U.  8.,  as  Virginia,  etc.] 
moonbeam  (mifn'bem),  n.  A ray  of  light  from 
the  moon. 

To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 

Shak.,M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 176. 

moonbill  (mon'bil),  n.  The  ringbill  or  ring- 
necked scaup-duck,  JEthyia  collaris.  G.  Trum- 
bull. [South  Carolina.] 

moon-blasted  (m6n'blas,/ted),  a.  Blasted  by 
the  influence  or  supposed  influence  of  the 
moon. 

moon-blind  (mon'blind),  a.  1.  Dim-sighted; 
purblind.  Scott. — 2.  Same  as  moonstruck. 
moon-blink  (mon'blingk),  ?i.  A temporary  even- 
ing blindness  erroneously  ascribed  to  sleeping 
in  the  moonshine  in  tropical  climates, 
moon-box  (mon'boks),  n.  A theatrical  device 
for  displaying  an  imitation  moon  on  the  stage, 
moon-calf  (mon'kaf),  n.  [=  G.  mondkalb,  a 
moon-calf,  a dolt,  a false  conception,  lit.  a per- 
son or  conception  influenced  by  the  moon .]  1 . 

A monster;  a deformed  creature. 

I hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf  s gaberdine. 

Shah'..  Tempest,  ii.  2.  115. 

2.  Adolt;  astupid  fellow. — 3.  Amoleormass 
of  fleshy  matter  generated  in  the  uterus ; a false 
conception.  Cotgrave. 

moon-creeper  (mbn-kre 'per),  n.  Same  as 
moon-flower,  2. 

moon-culminating  (mdn'kul//mi-na-ting),  a.  In 
astron.,  passing  the  meridian  at  nearly  the  same 
time  and  on  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  declina- 
tion as  the  moon. — Moon-culminating  stars,  stars 
which  culminate  at  about  the  same  time  and  nearly  on 
the  same  parallel  of  declination  as  the  moon.  They  are 
the  stars  of  which  the  places  are  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  (generally  four  in  number  for  each  day)  for  the 
days  on  which  the  moon  can  be  observed,  for  use  in  longi- 
tude determinations. 

moon-culminations  (mon'kul-mi-na^sbonz),  n. 
pi.  In  astron .,  a method  of  determining  the 
longitude  of  a place  by  observing  with  a tran- 
sit-instrument the  times  at  which  the  limb  of 
the  moon  and  certain  stars  in  the  same  part 
of  the  sky  culminate,  or  cross  the  meridian. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  involved  in  the  nautical  method  of  “lunar  dis- 
tances.” Among  the  stars  the  moon’s  position  is  utilized 
to  make  known  the  Greenwich  time  — but  the  transit  ob- 
servations are  more  easy  and  accurate  than  those  made 
with  a sextant,  and  the  reductions  are  more  simple.  The 
method  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  telegraphic 
method  wherever  circumstances  render  the  latter  prac- 
ticable. 

moon-daisy  (mon'd8,/zi),  n.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

Broad  moon-daisies  among  the  ripe  and  almost  sapless 
grass  of  midsummer.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  804. 

moon-dial  (mon'dFal),  n.  A dial  for  showing 
the  hours  by  the  moon. 

mooned  (mond  or  mo'ned),  a.  [<  moon  4-  -ed2.] 

1 . Having  the  moon  as  symbol ; identified  with 
the  moon. 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both. 

Milton , Nativity,  1.  200. 

2.  Marked  or  spotted  as  with  moons. 

When  with  his  mooned  train 
The  strutting  peacock,  yawling  ’gainst  the  rain, 
Flutters  into  the  Ark,  by  his  shrill  cry 
Telling  the  rest  the  tempest  to  be  nigh. 

Drayton,  Noah’s  Flood. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon;  crescent-shaped. 
While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn’d  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 

Their  phalanx.  Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  978. 

4.  Furnished  with  a moon ; bearing  the  Turkish 
symbol  of  the  crescent. 

Turbans  and  scimitars  in  carnage  roll’d, 

And  their  moon'd  ensigns  torn  from  every  hold. 

Mickle , Almada  Hill. 

mooner  (mo'nGr),  n.  One  who  moons ; one  who 
wanders  or  gazes  idly  or  moodily  about,  as  if 
moonstruck.  [Colloq.] 
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moonet  (mo'net),  n.  [<  moon  4-  -e£.]  A little 
moon;  a satellite. 

The  mooncts  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

Bp.  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  § 2. 

mooney,  a.  and  n.  See  moony. 

mooneye  (mon'i),  n.  1.  An  eye  affected,  or 
supposed  to  be  affected,  by  the  moon. — 2.  A 
disease  of  the  eye  in  horses. — 3.  A name  of 
several  fishes,  (a)  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  moon- 
eyed  or  toothed  herring,  Hyodon  tergisus,  a herring-like 


Mooneye  ( Hyodon  tergisus ). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

fish  with  the  belly  rounded  in  front  of  the  ventrals  and 
carinated  behind  them.  It  is  a common  handsome  fish,  of 
no  economic  value.  See  Hyodon.  Hence — (6)  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Hyodontidas.  (c)  The  cisco  of  Lake  Michigan 
^.and  Ontario,  Argyrosomus  hoyi. 

mooneyed  (mon'Id),  a.  1 . Affected  with  moon- 
eye ; having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so  affected. — 2.  Dim-eyed;  pur- 
blind. Dryden , Britannia  Rediviva,  1.  94. — 3. 
Noting  certain  fishes,  as  the  Hyodontidce  or 
mooneyes. 

moon-face  (mon'f  as),  n.  A full  round  face  — ac- 
cording to  Oriental  ideas,  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  beauty  in  a woman. 

He  . . . surveyed  the  beauties  of  his  time  as  the  Caliph 
the  moonface8  of  his  harem.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  liii. 

moon-faced  (mon'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a round 
face  like  the  rising  full  moon:  usually  in  con- 
tempt.— 2.  Having  a radiant  or  beautiful  face. 
Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling 
of  all.  Tennyson , Maud,  i. 

moon-fern  (mon'fern),  n.  The  moonwort,  Bo - 
* trychium  Lunaria. 

moonfish  (mon'fish),  n.  A name  of  several 
fishes,  (a)  The  sunflsh,  Molamola:  so  called  from  its 
shape.  [Local,  Eng.]  {b)  A carangoid  fish,  Selene  vomer, 
the  horsehead  or  lookdown,  having  a much-compressed 
body,  a very  deep  head  abruptly  angulated  at  the  occiput, 
and  smooth  silvery  skin,  (c)  A stromateid  fish,  Pepri- 
lusparu,  the  harvest-fish.  [Florida,  U.  S.]  (d)  An  ephip- 
pioid  fish,  Chsetodipterus  faber,  also  called  angel-fish, 
spade-fish,  three-banded  sheepshead,  and  three-tailed, 
porgy.  [Local,  U.  S.]  (e)  The  horse-fish,  Vomer  setipinnis. 
Also  called  dollar-fish.  See  cuts  under  Mola,  horsehead, 
and  Chsetodipterus. 

moonflaw  (mdn'fl&),  n.  A flaw  or  defect  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  moon ; especially, 
an  attack  of  lunacy. 

I fear  she  has  a Moon  flaw  in  her  brains ; 

She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 

Brome,  Queen  and  Concubine,  iv.  7. 

moon-flower  (mon'flou^er),  n.  1.  The  oxeye 
daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. — 2.  A 
tropical  night-blooming  species  of  Calonyction , 
with  large  fragrant  white  flowers,  C.  Bona- 
nox , or  C.  grandiflorum.  The  moon-flower  now  cul- 
tivated as  a summer  plant  northward  is  probably  C. 
Bonanox,  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  genus  Jpomcea. 
Also  moon-creeper. 

moong,  mung  (mong,  mung),  n.  [Hindi  mung; 
of.  mungo. ] In  the  East  Indies,  a name  given 
to  some  varieties  of  Phaseolus  Mungo,  the 
green  gram,  an  important  food-staple  of  India, 
moonglade  (mon'glad),  n.  The  track  of  moon- 
light on  water.  [U.  S.] 

Moonglade : a beautiful  word  for  the  track  of  moonlight 
on  the  water.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

moongus  (mong'gus),  n.  Same  as  mongoos. 
moomsh  (mo'nish),  a.  [<  moon  4-  -ish^.']  Like 
the  moon;  variable  as  the  moon ; fickle;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a moonish  youth, 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  430. 

moonja,  moonjali  (mfln'ja),  n.  [Also  munj, 
moonya : E.  Ind.]  A grass,  Saccharum  arundi- 
naceum,  indigenous  to  India,  possessing  great 
tenacity,  used  for  cordage,  mats,  baskets,  etc. 
moon-knife  (mon'nif),  n.  A crescent-shaped 
knife  used  by  leather- workers  in  shaving  off  the 
coarse  fleshy  parts  of  skins.  It  is  sharpened 
on  the  convex  edge. 

The  dyed  leather  is  washed  with  pure  water,  dried,  [and] 
grounded  with  a curious  moon-knife. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  389. 

moonless  (mon'les),  a.  [<  moon 1 + -less.']  Des- 
titute of  a moon ; without  moonlight. 

When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  46. 


moonshine 

moonlight  (mdn'lit),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  mone- 
licht  (=  D.  maanlicht  = G.  mondlicht) ; < mom i1 
+ light1,  n.]  I.  n.  The  light  afforded  by  the 
moon;  sunlight  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  moonlight ; illuminated 
by  the  moon;  occurring  during  or  by  moon- 
light. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  141. 
A moonlight  flitting.  See  flitting. 
moon-lighted  (mdiiTr’ted),  a.  Same  as  moon- 
lit. 

moonlighter  (mon']I//ter),  n.  1.  A member  of 
one  of  the  organized  bands  of  desperados  that 
carried  on  a system  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland. — 2.  Same  as  moonshiner. — 3.  One  of 
a party  who  go  about  serenading  on  moonlight 
nights.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

moonlighting  (mbnTi"ting),  n.  [<  moonlight  + 
-ing1.  Cf.  moonlighter.']  1.  Systematic  agra- 
rian outrages  in  Ireland.  See  moonlighter. — 2. 
Moonshining. 

moonlingt  (mon'ling),  n.  [<  moon1  + -ling1.] 
A simpleton;  a fool;  a lunatic. 

I have  a husband,  and  a two-legged  one, 

But  such  a moonling  as  no  wit  of  man 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  L S. 

moon-lit  (mon'lit).  a.  Lighted  or  illuminated 
by  the  moon. 

When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 
O’er  the  moonlit  sea.  Moore,  National  Airs. 

moon-loved  (mon'luvd),  a.  Loved  by  the  moon. 
The  yellow-skirted  Fayes 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loti d maze. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  236 

moon-madness  (m6n'mad//nes),  n.  Lunacy; 
the  madness  supposed  to  be  produced  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  full  rays  of  the  moon. 

Want,  and  moon-madness,  and  the  pest’s  swift  bane,  . . . 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  vi.  17. 

moon-mant  (mon'man),  n.  1.  A lunatic.  See 
quotation  under  def . 2. — 2.  A Gipsy. 

A mooneman  signifies  in  English  a madman.  ...  By  a 
by-name  they  are  called  G ipsies,  they  call  themselves  Egip- 
tians,  others  in  mockery  call  them  moommen. 

Dekker , Lanthorne  and  Gandle-Light,  viii. 

moon-month  (mon'munth),  n.  A lunar  month. 
See  month. 

moon-penny  (mon,pen,/i),  n.  The  oxeye  daisy. 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
moon-plant  (mon'plant),  n.  Same  as  soma- 
plant. 

moon-raker  (mon'ra/ker),  n.  1.  A stupid  or 
silly  person : said  to  refer  primarily  to  one 
who,  mistaking  the  moon’s  shadow  in  water  for 
a cheese,  set  himself  to  rake  it  out. — 2.  Naut., 
same  as  moon-sail. 

moon-raking  (mon'ra^king),  n.  Wool-gather- 
ing. See  moon-raker,  1. 

Being  caUed  the  master  now,  ...  it  irked  me  much 
that  anyone  should  take  advantage  of  me ; yet  everybody 
did  so  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  known  that  my  wits  were 
gone  moon-mlring.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xvii. 

moonrise  (mon'rlz),  n.  The  rising  of  the  moon, 
or  its  appearance  above  the  horizon. 

The  serene  moonrise  of  a summer  night.  J.  Morley. 
moons  (monz),  n.  Same  as  moon1,  6. 
moon-sail  (mijn'sal  or  -si),  n.  Naut.,  a sail  set 
above  a skysail.  Also  called  moon-raker. 
moonseed  (mon'sed),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Menispermum — Canadian  moonseed,  M.  Canadense. 
moonset  (mon'set),  n.  [<  moon 1 + set1 ; formed 
on  analogy  of  sunset.]  The  setting  of  the  moon. 
Browning.  [Rare.] 

moon-shaped  (mon'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  the 
moon;  crescent-shaped. 

moonsh.ee  (mon'she),  n.  [<  (Hind,  munshi,  < 
Ar.  munshi,  a writer,  secretary,  tutor.]  In  Hin- 
dustan, a secretary;  also,  an  interpreter;  a 
teacher  of  languages. 

His  good  wife  sat  reading  her  Bible,  in  Hindoostanee, 
under  the  guidance  of  a long-nosed,  white-bearded  old 
modnshee.  W.  H.  Bmsell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  77. 

moon-sheered  (mon'sherd),  a.  Naut.,  noting 
a ship  the  upper  works  of  which  rise  very  high 
fore  and  aft.  [Rare.] 

moonshine  (mon'shln),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  mane- 
sehijn  = MHG.  manskine,  manschin , G.  mond- 
schein  = Icel.  manaskin  = Sw.  m&nsken  = Dan. 
maaneskin;  as  moon1  + shine.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
shining  or  light  of  the  moon. 

Flower-cups  all  with  dewdrops  gleam, 

And  moonshine  floweth  like  a stream. 

Motherwell,  The  Voice  of  Hove. 
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2.  Figuratively  (as  light  without  heat),  show 
without  substance  or  reality;  pretense;  empty 
show ; fiction : as,  that’s  all  moonshine. 

Labouring  for  nothings,  and  preaching  all  day  for  shad- 
ows and  moonshine.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  126. 

You  may  discourse  of  Hermes’  ascending  spirit,  of  Or- 
pheus’ enchanting  harpe,  of  Homer’s  divine  furie,  . . . 
and  I wott  not  what  marvelous  egges  in  mooneshine. 

Harvey , Pierce’s  Supererogation. 

3.  A month.  [Burlesque  and  rare.] 

I am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

Lag  of  a brother.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2.  5. 

4t.  A dish  of  poached  eggs  served  with  a sauce. 

Draw,  you  rogue ; for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon 
shines ; I'll  make  a sop  o'  th’  moonshine  of  you. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2.  35. 

5.  Smuggled  spirits : so  called  as  being  brought 
in  or  taken  away  at  night.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
southern  U.  S.] 

At  Piddinghoe  they  dig  for  moonshine. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  401. 

II.  a.  1.  Illuminated  by  the  moon.  [Bare.] 

I was  readie  to  set  foorth  about  eight  of  the  clocke  at 
night,  being  a faire  moone  shine  night. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  100. 

2.  Nocturnal.  [Bare.] 

You  moonshine  revellers.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  42. 

3.  Empty;  trivial. 

moonshiner  (mon'shUner),  n.  One  who  pursues 
a dangerous  or  illegal  trade  at  night,  as  a smug- 
gler ; specifically,  in  the  southern  United  States, 
an  illicit  distiller.  Also  called  moonlighter. 
moonshining  (mon'shUning),  n.  [<  moonshine 
-I-  -ing1.  Cf.  moonshiner .]  Illicit  distilling. 
[U.  S.] 

The  poet  and  the  novelist  . . . might  (if  they  shut  their 
eyes)  make  this  season  [of  hop-picking]  as  romantic  as  vin- 
tage-time on  the  Rhine,  or  moonshining  on  the  Southern 
mountains.  C.  D.  Warner , Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  288. 

moonshiny  (mon'shi^ni),  a,  [<  moonshine  + 
-y1.]  1.  Illuminated  by  moonlight. 

I went  to  see  them  in  a moonshiny  night.  Addison. 

2.  Visionary;  unreal;  fictitious;  nonsensical. 

Here  were  no  vague  moonshiny  ideals. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  186. 

moon-sickf  (mon'sik),  a.  Crazy;  lunatic.  Da- 
vies. 

If  his  itch  proceed  from  a moon-sick  head,  the  chief  in- 
tention is  to  settle  his  brains. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  502. 

moonstone  (mon'ston),  n.  [=  D.  maansteen  = 
G.  mondstein  = Sw.  mdnsten  = Dan.  maanesten; 
as  moon1  4-  stone.’]  A variety  of  feldspar  which 
by  reflected  light  presents  a delicate  pearly  play 
of  color  not  unlike  that  of  the  moon,  it  belongs 
in  part  to  a variety  of  orthoclase  called  advlaria,  but  in 
part  also  to  albite  or  oligoclase.  It  is  often  cut  and  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  specimens  (adularia) 
come  from  Ceylon. 

moonstricken  (mon'strik//n),  a.  Same  as 
moonstruck. 

Happily  the  moonstricken  prince  had  gone  a step  too  far. 

Brougham. 

moonstruck  (mon'struk),  a.  Affected  or  re- 
garded as  affected  in  mind  or  health  by  the  light 
of  the  moon ; lunatic ; crazed ; dazed. 

Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moonstruck  madness.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  486. 
A moonstruck , silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Some  of  the  transcendental  Republican  Germans  were 
honest  enough  in  their  moonstruck  theorizing. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  690. 

moon-trefoil  (mon'tr§//foil),  n.  The  tree-medic, 
Medicago  arborea , a shrubby  evergreen  species, 
native  in  Italy,  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  said 
to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  in  cattle, 
moonwort  (mon'w^rt),  n.  A fern,  Botrychium 
Lunaria.  See  lunar 2,  and  cut  under  Botry- 
chium— Hemlock-leafed  moonwort,  the  American 
fern  in  cultivation,  Botrychium  Virginianum:  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  fronds  to  the  leaves  of  the 
hemlock. 

moony  (mo'ni),  a.  and  re.  [Formerly  also  moon- 
ey;  < moon1  + -y1.]  I.  a.  1.  Like  a moon,  (a) 
Crescent-shaped.  (6)  Hound : used  of  a shield. 

Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield. 

Dryden , Iliad,  xiii. 

2f.  Bearing  or  furnished  with  a orescent  as  an 
emblem,  badge,  or  standard ; having  the  ores- 
cent as  a standard. 

If  they  once  perceive,  or  understand 
The  moony  standards  of  proud  Ottoman 
To  be  approaching. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

3.  Giving  light  like  that  of  the  moon;  resem- 
bling moonlight. 
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Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  king, 

Who  seem’d  the  phantom  of  a Giant  in  it. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

4.  Lighted  by  the  moon. 

Leave  tenantless  thy  crystal  home,  and  fly, 

With  all  thy  train,  athwart  the  moony  sky. 

Poe,  A1  Aaraaf. 

5.  Bewildered  or  silly,  as  if  moonstruck;  hazy. 

Violent  and  capricious  or  moony  and  insipid. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxii. 

6.  Sickly;  of  weak  bodily  constitution.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 7.  Intoxicated;  tipsy.  [Colloq.] 

Mooney,  not  quite  intoxicated,  but  unfitted  for  duty. 

Smyth,  Sailor's  Word-book. 

II.  n.  A simpleton ; a noodle.  [Colloq.] 
moonya  (mon'ya),  re.  See  moonja. 
moon-year  (mon'yer),  re.  A lunar  year. 

moop  (mop),  re.  i.  [Cf.  mump1.']  To  nibble. 
[Scotch.] 

But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an’  mell 
Wi*  sheep  o’  credit  like  thysel*. 

Bums,  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

moor1  (mor),  re.  [=  Sc.  muir;  < ME.  moore,  more, 

< AS.  mor,  waste  land,  a field,  a marsh,  fen, 
also  high  waste  ground,  a mountain-waste,  = 
OS.  mor  = D.  moer,  a morass,  = LG.  mor  = 
OHG.  MHG.  muor,  a fen,  rarely  a lake,  G.  moor 
(<  LG.),  a fen,  moor,  = Icel.  mor  (gen.  mos), 
orig.  *morr,  a moor,  heath,  peat,  = Sw.  Dan. 
mor,  a moor ; prob.  related  to  AS.  mere  = OHG. 
meri  = Goth,  marei,  etc.,  a lake,  mere,  = L.  mare, 
sea:  see  mere1.]  1.  A tract  of  open,  unfilled, 
and  more  or  less  elevated  land,  often  overrun 
with  heath. 

A medowe  called  the  lake  medowe,  w1  a more  therto  ad- 
ioyning  called  lake  medowe  more. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  237. 
We’ll  sing  auld  Coila’s  plains  and  fells, 

Her  moors  red-brown  wi’  heather  bells. 

Burns,  To  W.  Simpson. 

2.  A tract  of  land  on  which  game  is  strictly 
preserved  for  the  purposes  of  sport. — 3.  Any 
uninclosed  ground.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
[Not  used  in  any  sense  in  U.  S.]=Syn.  1.  Morass, 
^etc.  See  marsh. 

moor2  (mor),  v.  [Prob.  (with  a change  of  vowel 
not  satisfactorily  explained)  < D.  marren 
(MD.  mdren),  tie,  hind,  moor  (a  ship),  hinder, 
retard,  = E.  mar1 : see  mar1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
confine  or  secure  (aship)in  a particular  station, 
as  by  cables  and  anchors  or  by  lines;  specifi- 
cally, to  secure  (a  ship)  by  placing  the  anchors 
so  that  she  will  ride  between  them,  thus  occu- 
pying the  smallest  possible  space  in  swinging 
round. 

They  therefore  not  only  moored  themselves  Btrongly  by 
their  anchors,  but  chained  the  sides  of  their  gallies  to. 
gether.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  i.  3. 

2.  To  secure  ; fix  firmly. 

O Neva  of  the  handed  isles, 

We  moor  our  hearts  in  thee  I 

0.  W.  Holmes,  America  to  Russia. 
Mooring  anchor.  See  anehorf.— To  moor  head  and 
stern,  to  secure  (a  ship)  with  one  or  more  cables  leading 
from  the  bows  and  with  others  from  the  stern. — To  moor 
with  an  open  hawse.  See  hawse i. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  held  by  cables  or 
chains.  [Bare.] 

On  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor. 

Dryden,  /Erie id,  vi. 

2.  To  fasten  or  anchor  a boat  or  ship. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff, 

Deeming  [leviathan]  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  207. 

moor2  (mor),  re.  [<  reioor2,  re.]  The  act  of  moor- 
ing— A flying  moor,  the  act  of  mooring  while  under 
way,  by  first  letting  go  an  anchor  and  veering  twice  as 
much  cable  as  is  needed,  then  letting  go  the  second  an- 
chor and,  while  veering  its  chain,  heaving  in  half  the 
cable  veered  on  the  first  one. 

moor3  (mor),  a.  A dialectal  form  of  more1. 
Tennyson. 

Moor1  (mor),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Moore, 
More;  < ME.  More,  Moore,  Mowre  = D.  Moor  = 
MLG.  Mor  = OHG.  MHG.  Mor,  G.  Mohr  - Sw. 
Dan.  Mor  (cf.  equiv.  MLG.  Morian  = Dan.  and 
Sw.  Morian,  Dan.  also  Maurer)  = P.  More,  also 
Maure  = Pr.  Mor  = Sp.  Moro  — Pg.  Mouro  = 
It.  Moro,  < L.  Maurus,  ML.  also  Morus,  < Gr. 
MaSpof,  a Moor;  perhaps  < pavpog,  apavpAg,  dark 
(see  amaurosis)-,  but  perhaps  the  name  was  of 
foreign  origin.  Cf.  blackamoor.  Hence  Morian, 
Moresque,  Morisco,  morris1.]  1.  One  of  a dark 
race  dwelling  in  Barbary  in  northern  Africa. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient  Mauri  or  Mauri- 
tanians (see  Mauritanian),  but  the  present  Moors  are  a 
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mixed  race,  chiefly  of  Arab  and  Mauritanian  origin.  The 
name  is  applied  especially  to  the  dwellers  in  the  cities. 
The  Arabic  conquerors  of  Spain  were  called  Moors. 

The  folk  of  that  Contree  ben  blake  y now,  and  more 
blakethan  in  the  tother  partie ; and  theibenclept  Mowres. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  166. 
The  Sea-coast-Moors,  called  by  a general  name  Baduini: 
which  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  is  the  title  of  the  people  that 
liue  in  the  Champaine  and  Inland  Countries. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  687. 

Hence — 2.  A dark-colored  person  generally; 
a negro ; a black. 

O hold  thy  hand,  thou  savage  moor. 

To  hurt  her  do  forbear. 

The  Cruel  Black  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  S74). 
Between  us  we  can  kill  a fly 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a coal-black  Moor. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2.  78. 
Moor’S  head,  in  her. , the  head  of  a negro,  represented  in 
profile  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  blazon,  usually  hav- 
ing a heraldic  wreath  about  the  head  and  an  ear-ring  in 
the  ear ; a blackamoor’s  head. 
moor5  (mfir),  re.  [Manx.]  An  officer  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  who  summons  the  courts  for  the  several 
districts  or  sheadings.  Wharton. 
moor6  (mor),  re.  [Cf.  maire,  mayor,  in  same 
sense  in  Bom.]  A bailiff  of  a farm.  Halliwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

moorage  (mor'aj),  re.  [<  moor 2 + -age.]  A place 
for  mooring.  [Bare.] 

moor-ball  (mor'bal),  n.  A curious  sponge-like 
ball  found  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes 
and  along  the  seashore,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  various  algse.  It  consists  of  a mass  of 
branched  articulated  threads,  resembling  the  hair-balls 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  of  ruminants. 

moorhand  (mor'band),  re.  Same  as  moorpan. 
moorberry  (m6r'ber//i),  re.  See  cranberry,  1. 
moor-blackbird  (mor'  blak,,berd),  a.  The  ring- 
ouzel,  Tardus  torquatus  or  Merula  torquata. 
moor-bred  (mor'bred),  a.  Produced  on  moors. 
When,  as  from  snow-crown’d  Skidow’s  lofty  cliffs 
Some  fleet-wing’d  haggard,  tow’rds  her  preying  hour. 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  66. 

moor-buzzard  (mor'buz//ard),  re.  The  marsh- 
harrier,  Circus  ceruginosus : so  called  from  fre- 
quenting moors.  See  cut  under  marsh-harrier. 
moor-coal  (mor'kol),  re.  In  geol.,  a friable  vari- 
ety of  lignite. 

moor-cock  (mor'kok),  re.  The  male  moor-fowl, 
moor-coot  (mfir'kot),  re.  Same  as  moor-hen,  2. 
Moor-dance  (mor'dans),  re.  Same  as  Morisco,  3. 
Moorery  (mor'cr-i),  re.  [<  Moor 1 + -ery,  after 
Sp.  moreria,  < Moro,  Moor.  Cf.  Jewry.]  A quar- 
ter or  district  occupied  by  Moors.  [Bare.] 
They  arose  and  entered  the  moorery,  and  slew  many 
moors,  and  plundered  their  houses. 

Southey , Chron.  of  the  Cid  (1808),  p.  386.  {Davies.) 

Mooress  (mor'es),  re.  [<  Moor 4 + -ess.]  A fe- 
male Moor. 

moor-fowl  (mor'foul),  re.  1.  Same  as  moor- 
game. — 2.  The  ruffed  grouse.  J.  Bartram, 
1791.  [South  Carolina.] 
moor-game  (mor'gam),  re.  The  Scotch  grouse 
or  red-game,  Lagopus  scoticus.  See  cut  under 
grouse. 

moor-grass  (mor'gras),  re.  The  grass  Sesleria 

caerulea.  It  is  widely  spread  throughout  Europe  in  moun- 
tain pastures.  A cotton-grass,  Eriophorum  angustifolium, 
and  other  diverse  plants,  have  also  been  so  called.—  Pur- 
ple moor-grass.  See  Mdinia. 
moor-hawk  (mor'hak),  re.  The  moor-buzzard 
or  marsh-hawk,  Circus  ceruginosus. 
moor-heath  (mor'heth),  re.  Heath  of  several 
species,  especially  Erica  vagans,  also  called 
Cornish  heath.  See  heath,  2. 
moor-hen  (mor'hen),  re.  I.  The  female  moor- 
fowl. — 2.  The  common  British  gallinule  or 
water-hen,  Gallinula  chloropus.  Also  moor-coot. 
— 3.  The  American  coot,  Fulica  americana. 
moor-ill  (mor'il),  re.  A certain  disease  to 
which  cattle  are  subject.  Also  called  red- 
water.  [Scotch.] 

Though  he  helped  Lamhside’s  cow  weel  out  o’  the  moor, 
ill,  yet  the  louping-ill ’s  been  sairer  amang  his  sheep  than 
ony  season  before.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  x. 

mooring  (mor'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  moor 2,  re.] 
1 . Naut. : (a)  The  act  of  securing  a ship  or  boat 
in  a particular  place  by  means  of  anchors,  etc. 

There  is  much  wantof  room  for  the  safe  and  convenient 
mooring  of  vessels,  and  constant  access  to  them. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

(b)  Mostly  in  the  plural,  that  by  which  a ship  is 
confined  or  secured,  as  the  anchors,  chains,  and 
bridles  laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a river  or  har- 
bor : as,  she  lay  at  her  moorings.  Hence,  gen- 
erally — 2.  That  to  which  anything  is  fastened, 
or  by  which  it  is  held. 

My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  one  by  one. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 


mooring-bend 

mooring-bend  (mor'ing-bend),  re.  Naut.,  the 
bend  by  which  a cable  or  hawser  is  secured  to 
a post  or  ring. 

mooring-bitts  (mor'ing-bits),  re.  pi.  Strong 
posts  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  in  an  upright 
position  on  a ship’s  deck,  for  securing  mooring- 
chains  or  cables. 

mooring-block  (mor'ing-blok),  re.  A sort  of 
cast-iron  anchor  used  in  some  ports  for  mooring 
ships. 

mooring-chock  (mor'ing-chok),  to.  Naut.,  a 
large  block  of  wood  or  iron  hollowed  out  and 
rounded  off,  the  top  forming  a pair  of  incurv- 
ing horns  : secured  to  the  deck  at  the  sides  or 
in  a port  to  receive  hawsers  and  moorings, 
mooring-pall  (mor'ing-p&l),  n.  Same  as  moor- 
ing-post. 

mooring-post  (mor'ing-post),  to.  1.  A strong 
upright  post  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground,  for  securing  vessels  to  a 
landing-place  by  hawsers  or  chains. — 2.  One 
of  the  strong  pieces  of  oak  inserted  into  the 
deck  of  a large  ship  for  fastening  the  moor- 
ings to  when  alongside  a quay, 
mooring-shackle  (mdr'ing-shak'/l),  to.  Same  as 
mooring-swivel. 

mooring-stump  (mor'ing-stump),  to.  A fixture 
to  which  boats  were  formerly  moored,  it  consist- 
ed of  a large  stone,  weighing  from  3 to  4 tons,  with  a hole  in 
the  middle  about  8 inches  in  diameter,  into  whicha  straight 
white  oak  butt,  about  17  feetlong,  was  inserted,  so  that  at 
high  tide  some  8 or  4 feet 
of  the  stump  appeared 
above  the  water.  To  it 
were  attached  a crab  and 
a piece  of  cable,  which 
were  kept  afloat  by  a 
buoy.  [Gloucester,  Mass- 
achusetts.] 

mooring-swivel 

(mor'ing-swiv//l),  n. 

Naut.,  a swivel  used 
in  mooring  a ship  to 
shackle  two  chains 
together  so  that 
they  may  not  be- 
come twisted.  Also 
mooring-shackle. 
moorish1  (mfir'ish) 


moot 

lip.  The  color  is  brown  of  variable  shade.  The  female 
is  hornless,  and  much  smaller  and  more  slightly  built  than 
the  male.  The  moose  inhabits  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  northern  New  England,  and  much 
of  British  America.  Alces  gig  as  is  found  in  Alaska. 

The  large-limb’d  Moosis  with  the  tripping  Dear. 

S.  Clarke , Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  32. 
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in  Egypt,  but  is  generally  inferior  in  dignity,  refinement, 
and  variety.  Like  other  Saracenic  art,  it  is  nearly  devoid 
of  the  representation  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  is 
especially  rich  in  purely  conventional  or  geometrical  pat- 
terns, such  as  interlacings,  produced  in  stamped  and  col- 
ored plaster,  in  glazed  and  painted  tiles,  in  carving,  etc. 

Alhambraic  art  is  a late  development  of  the  Moorish.  See 
cut  under  arabesque. — Moorish  drum,  a tambourine. — _ 

Moorish  pottery,  pottery  made  by  the  people  of  north-  moose-Dira  (mos  herd),  n.  The  Canada  jay  or 
em  Africa:  a name  specifically  given  to  the  bacini  built  whisky-jack,  Perisoreus  canadensis : so  called 
into  the  walls  of  ancient  Italian  churches,  assumed  by  fr0m  its  fremient,  nssnointin-n  with  tho 
modern  writers  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa  as  tro-  association  with  the  moose, 

phies.  moose-call  (mos'kal),  to.  A trumpet  of  birch- 

moorland  (mor'land),  TO.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *mor-  ,jark  used  by  hunters  in  calling  moose  to  an 
land,  < AS.  morland,  < mor,  moor,  + land,  land.]  ambuscade  or  blind.  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer. 
I.  to.  A tract  of  waste  land;  a moor.  [U.  8-  aml  Canada.] 

0 the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!  0 the  barren,  barren  shore  I m°OSe-deer  (mos  der),  TO.  The  moose. 

Tennyson , Locksley  Hall.  H100S6-6JJH  (mos  elm),  n.  bee  elm. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  moorland;  having  the  mo°seTrood  (mos  wud),  «.  1.  The  leather- 

properties  of  a moor.  wood,  Dirca  palwstris.— 2.  The  striped  maple, 

Moorman  (mor'man),  to.  ; pi.  Moormen  (-men).  Acer  I ennsylvanicum.  See  maple1. 

[<  Moor 1 + -m are.]  A Moor;  one  supposed  to  hmose-yard  (mos  yard),  to.  A space  or  area  in 
be  a Moor : specifically  applied  to  Mohamme-  ^ie  "i00<  ? oceupmd  by  a herd  of  moose  m win- 


ter, shut  in  on  all  sides  by  deep  snow.  The  snow 
where  the  animals  herd  together  to  browse  upon  moose- 
wood,  moss,  etc.,  being  trampled  down,  a sort  of  inclosure 
is  formed,  which  may  be  occupied  by  many  individuals  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  food  lasts.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 


Mooring-swivel  or  Mooring-shackle. 

,,  i.  [<  moor 1 4-  -isft1.]  1. 
Marshy ; resembling  a moor. 

There  now  no  rivers  course  is  to  be  seene, 

But  moorish  fennes,  and  marshes  ever  greene. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  140. 

The  Ground  here  (Amsterdam],  which  is  all  ’twixtMash 
and  Moorish,  lies  not  only  level  but  to  the  apparent  Sight 
of  the  Eye  far  lower  than  the  Sea.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  5. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson,  Winter,  L 66. 
2.  Belonging  to  a moor;  growing  on  a moor: 
as,  moorish  reeds. — 3.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a moor;  characterless;  barren. 

They  be  pathless,  moorish  minds, 

That,  being  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  sink 
Beneath  the  steps  of  any  villainy. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Moorish2  (mor'ish),  a.  [<  Moor 1 + -ish1.  Cf. 
Morisco,  Moresque,  morris 1 .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Moors — Moorish  art,  decoration,  etc.,  the  art  of 
the  Mohammedan  people  of  northern  Africa  both  at  home 
and  In  Spain  during  their  occupation  of  that  country.  It 
is  a branch  of  the  Saracenic  art,  and  bears  a close  general 
resemblance  to  Arabic  art,  as  seen  in  Syria,  and  especially 


dan  tradesmen  of  Arabic  descent  in  Ceylon 
Loku-Appu,  tying  the  Moorman  up  in  the  sack,  and  tak- 
ing his  clothes  and  bundle  of  cloth,  then  hid  himself. 

The  Orientalist,  II.  53. 

moor-monkey  (mor'mung//ki),  TO.  A book-  Mooslim,  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Moslem. 
name  of  a Bornean  macaque,  Macacus  maurus:  moostf,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  most. 
so  called  from  the  blackish  color.  It  is  about  moot1  (mot),  «.  [<  ME.  moot,  mote,  mot,  imot, 

18  inches  long,  with  scarcely  any  tail.  AS  .mot  (found  only  in  comp.),  usually  gemot, 

moornt,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mourn 1.  meeting,  assembly  ( witena  gemot,  assembly  of 

moorpan  (mijr'pan),  to.  [<  moor 1 + pan.  Cf.  counselors,  parliament:  see  witena-gemot ),  = 
hard-pan .]  A hard  clayey  layer,  frequently  OS.  mot,  muot  — MLG.  mote , mute,  LG.  mote 
ferruginous,  found  at  a depth  of  10  or  12  inches  = MHG.  muoz  = Icel.  mot  = Goth.  *gamot  (in 
in  mossy  districts.  Also  moorband.  deriv.  gamotjan,  meet),  a meeting  (cf.  Sw.  mote, 

moor-peat  (mor'pet),  to.  Peat  derived  chiefly  Dan-  mode  - E.  meet,  to.).  Hence  moot *,  v.,  and 
from  varieties  of  sphagnum  or  moss.  [Eng.]  meet1.]  It.  A meeting;  a formal  assembly,  in 

moorstone  (mor'ston),  TO.  Granite.  [Cornwall  “cept,  as  used.’  irl  archaio 

Tim/moi;...  , ' I L (Middle  English)  form  mote,  in  certain  historical  terms,  as 

and  Devonshire,  Eng.]  follmwot  or  folkmote,  hallrmte,  etc.  See  def.  3. 

Hard  grouan  is  granite  or  moorstone.  Pryce  (1778).  The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward, 

mOOr-tlt  (mor  tit),  TO.  1.  The  stonechat  or  Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  88). 

wheatear,  Saxicolacenanthe. — 2.  The  whinchat,  2.  The  place  of  such  a meeting. — 3.  hr  early 
Pratincola  rubicola. — 3.  The  meadow-pipit,  An-  Eng.  hist.,  a court  formed  by  assembling  the 
thus pratensis.  [Local  Eng.  in  all  senses.]  men  of  the  village  or  tun,  the  hundred,  or  the 

moorva  (mor'va),TO.  [E.  Ind.,  < Skt.  murva.]  An  kingdom,  or  their  representatives.  It  exercised 
East  Indian  plant,  Cordyline  hyacinthoides  ; political  and  administrative  functions  with  some  judicial 


also,  its  long,  tenacious,  silky  fiber,  which  makes 
au  excellent  cordage.  Also  called  marool,  and, 
with  other  species  of  the  genus,  bowstring  hemp. 
moor-whin  (mor'hwin),  to.  See  whin. 
moorwort  (mor'wert),  to.  A shrub,  Andromeda 
Polifolia.  Also  rosemary  moorwort. 
moory1  (mor'i),  a.  [<  ME.  *mory,  < AS.  morig, 
moory,  < mor,  moor : see  moor1  and  -y1.] 
Marshy  ; fenny ; boggy ; watery. 
moory2  (mor'i),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A cloth,  com- 
monly colored  blue,  principally  manufactured 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras  in  India  and  ex- 
ported to  the  Malay  peoples  of  the  south, 
moos  t,  to.  An  old  form  of  moose. 
moose  (mos),  re.  [Formerly  also  moosis  ; < Al- 
*gonkian,  in  various  dialects,  moos,  mos,  mus, 


Moose  ( Alces  machlis). 


etc.;  ‘he  strips  off/]  An  animal  of  the  fam- 
ily Cervidse , the  Ccrvus  alces  or  Alces  machlis  of 


powers.  Compare  witena-gemot.  See  the  quotation. 

The  four  or  ten  villagers  who  followed  the  reeve  of  each 
township  to  the  general  muster  of  the  hundred  were  held 
to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  township  from  whence 
they  came.  Their  voice  was  its  voice,  their  doing  its  do- 
ing, their  pledge  its  pledge.  The  hundred-moot,  a moot 
which  was  made  by  this  gathering  of  the  representatives 
of  the  townships  that  lay  within  its  bounds,  thus  became 
at  once  a court  of  appeal  from  the  moots  of  each  separate 
village  as  well  as  of  arbitration  in  dispute  between  town- 
ship and  township.  The  judgment  of  graver  crimes,  and 
of  life  or  death,  fell  to  its  share ; while  it  necessarily  pos- 
sessed the  same  right  of  law-making  for  the  hundred  that 
the  village-moot  possessed  for  each  separate  village.  And 
as  hundred-moot  stood  above  town -moot,  so  above  the 
hundred-moot  stood  the  Folk -moot,  the  general  muster  of 
the  people  in  arms,  at  once  war-host  and  highest  law-court, 
and  general  Parliament  of  the  tribe.  But  whether  in  Folk- 
moot  or  hundred-moot,  the  principle  of  representation  was 
preserved.  In  both  the  constitutional  forms,  the  forms 
of  deliberation  and  decision,  were  the  same.  In  each  the 
priests  proclaimed  silence,  the  ealdormen  of  higher  blood 
spoke,  groups  of  freemen  from  each  township  stood  round, 
shaking  their  spears  in  assent,  clashing  shields  in  applause, 
settling  matters  in  the  end  by  loud  shouts  of  “Aye”  or 
“ Nay.”  J.  R.  Green,  Hist,  of  Eng.  People,  I.  i. 

4.  Dispute;  debate;  discussion;  specifically, 
in  law,  an  argument  on  a hypothetical  case  by 
way  of  practice. 

The  pleadynge  used  in  courte  and  chauncery  called 
motes,  where  ...  a case  is  appoynted  to  be  moted  by 
certayne  yonge  men,  contaynyng  some  doubtefull  contro- 
uersie.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  14. 

I hard  that  your  Grace,  in  the  disputes  of  al  purposes 
quherwith,  after  the  exemple  of  the  wyse  in  former  ages, 
you  use  to  season  your  moat. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  2. 

Orators  have  their  declamations:  lawyers  have  their 
moots.  Bacon,  Church  of  Eng. 

Mark  moot.  See  mark i.—  Swain  moot  or  mote,  in  old 
Eng.  law , a court  of  the  forests,  held  periodically  before 
the  verderers,  and  having  jurisdiction  of  poaching,  etc. 
Sometimes  written  swan  'moot. — Wood  moot  or  mote, 
in  old  Eng.  forest  law,  an  inferior  court  held  every  forty 
days,  a sort  of  minor  “ regard  ” or  inspection,  in  which 
presentments  were  made  and  attachments  received. 
Stubbs. 


wm* 

Moorish  Art. — Doorway  of  Mosque,  Tangiers,  Morocco. 


those  who  hold  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  elk  of  moot1  (mot),  a.  [As  an  adj.,  to  be  regarded  as 
Europe  ; the  moose-deer  of  America,  by  most  contracted  from  mooted.  Otherwise  moot  point 
considered  specifically  distinct  from  the  elk  of  and  moot  case  must  be  compounds,  < moot1,  to., 
Europe,  and  then  called  Alces  americanus.  It  is  + point,  case1.]  Relating  to  or  connected  with 
the  largest  animal  oi  its  kind  in  America,  and  corresponds  debatable  questions ; subject  to  discussion ; dis- 

£n%tw'aK  cussedordebated,  debatable;  tinsettled.-M0ot 

may  attain  the  height  of  17  hands,  and  weigh  1,000  pounds  A50Uir  , r/ h/ttt*  a * • • 

ormore.  The  form  is  very  ungainly,  with  humped  withers  DlOOt  (mot),  V.  [<  ME.  moten,  mooten,  motien, 
and  sloping  quarters,  and  a very  heavy,  unshapely  head,  cite  to  a meeting,  discuss,  (.  AS.  motion,  cite  to 
The  horns  are  enormous  and  completely  palmate,  with  a meeting,  < mot,  qemot,  a meeting : see  moot 1, 

*■].  I.  1-  Todebate;  discuss;  argue  for 

tail  is  very  short ; the  ears  are  large  and  slouching ; and  aQd  against;  introduce  or  submit  tor  dlSCUS- 
the  muzzle  is  very  broad,  with  a thick  pendulous  upper  si  on. 


moot 
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Moquilea 


If  men  would  be  as  diligent  in  the  rooting  out  of  vices 
and  grafting  in  of  virtues  as  they  are  in  mooting  questions, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  evils  and  scandals  among  the 
people.  Thomas  a Kempis,  Imit.  of  Christ  (trans.),  i.  3. 

This  is  the  most  general  expression  of  a problem  which 
hardly  has  been  mentioned,  much  less  mooted , in  this 
country.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Leibnitz  mooted  this  objection.  Westminster  Rev. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law , to  plead  or  argue  (a 
cause  or  supposed  cause)  merely  by  way  of  ex- 
ercise or  practice. — 3f.  To  speak;  utter. 

The  first  sillabis  that  thow  did  mute, 

Was  pa  da  lyn  [Where’s  Davie  Lyndsay?]. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Works,  p.  263. 

n.t  intrans . 1.  To  argue;  dispute. 

A3ens  thee  nyle  y not  moote. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fur ni vail),  p.  202. 

2.  To  plead  or  argue  a supposed  cause. 

There  is  a difference  between  mooting  and  pleading,  be- 
tween fencing  and  fighting.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  mooted  seven 
years  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Attorney. 

moot2t,  ft.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mofi. 

The  master  of  the  game,  or  his  lieutenant,  sounded  three 
long  mootes , or  blasts  with  the  horn,  for  the  uncoupling 
of  the  hart  hounds.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  79. 

moot3  (mot),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  dig. 
Davies. 

mootable  (mo'ta-bl),  a.  [<  moot 1 4-  - able .]  Ca- 
pable of  being  mooted ; disputable ; open,  as  a 
question. 

He  declareth  the  matter,  and  argueth  it  by  cases  of  law, 
much  after  the  maner  of  a motable  case. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  944. 

moot-bookf  (mot'buk),  ft.  See  the  quotation. 
Plowden’s  queries,  or  a moot-book  of  choice  cases,  usef  ull 
for  young  students  of  the  common  law.  This  was  several 
times  printed.  Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

mootchie-wood  (mo'chi-wud),  n.  [Tamil  mu- 
chi.  ] The  soft  white  wood  of  Erytlirina  In- 
dica,  used  for  making  light  boxes,  toys,  etc. 
mooter  (mo ' tor),  n.  1.  One  who  moots;  a 
disputer  of  a moot  case.  Todd. — 2.  In  ship- 
building, a workman  who  makes  treenails. 
[Rare.] 

moot-hallt  (mot'hal),  n.  [<  ME.  moothalle,  mote- 
hall;  < moot 1 + halli]  A hall  of  meeting,  de- 
bate, or  judgment.  In  the  moot-halls  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  inns  of  court,  imaginary  or  moot  cases 
were  argued  by  the  students  of  law. 

I shal  no  reuthe  haue 

While  Mede  hath  the  maistrye  in  this  moot-halle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  135. 
Thanne  thei  ledden  Jhesus  to  Caifas  into  the  moot-halle, 
and  it  was  eerli.  Wyclif,  John  xviiL  28. 

moot-hill  (mot'hil),  n.  [<  moot1  + hill1.  No 
ME.  or  AS.  form  appears.]  In  old  Eng.  hist., 
a hill  of  meeting  on  which  the  moot  was  held. 

The  life,  the  sovereignty  of  the  settlement,  was  solely 
in  the  body  of  the  freemen  whose  holdings  lay  round  the 
moot-hill  or  the  sacred  tree  where  the  community  met  from 
time  to  time  to  order  its  own  industry  and  to  make  its 
own  laws.  J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  England,  p.  187. 

moot-houset  (mot'hous),  n.  [<  ME.  mothus,  < 
AS.  mothus,  < mot,  gemot,  meeting,  + hus,  house.] 
Same  as  moot-hall. 

mooting  (mo'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  moting, 

< AS.  motung,  conversation,  discourse ; 
n.  of  motion,  discuss,  moot : see  moot1, 
Pleading;  disputing. 

Her  pardoun  is  ful  petit  at  her  partyng  hennes, 

That  any  mede  of  mene  men  for  her  motyng  taketh. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  58. 
Stand  sure  and  take  good  foting, 

And  let  be  al  your  moting. 

Skelton,  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 
2.  The  exercise  of  pleading  a moot  case. 

The  society  of  Gray’s  Inn  has  revived  mootings,  it  is  un* 
derstood  with  some  success.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  89. 

moot-mant  (mot'man),  n.  One  who  argued  a 
hypothetical  case  in  the  inns  of  court, 
mooty  (mo'ti),  n. ; pi.  mooties  (-tiz).  [A  native 
name  (?).]  A very  small  bluish  falcon,  an  Ori- 
ental finch-falcon,  Microhierax  coerulescens. 
moovet,  «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  move. 
mop1  (mop),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mopped,  ppr. 
mopping.  [Early  mod.  E.  moppe;  = D.  moppen 
= (I.  rnuffen  (>  LG.  muffen),  pout,  grimace:  see 
mop1,  n.,  and  cf.  mop2,  mops.  Cf.  mow5.  Also, 
in  another  form  and  modified  sense,  mope.]  1. 
To  make  a wry  mouth. 

I beleeve  hee  hath  robd  a jackanapes  of  his  jesture; 
marke  but  his  countenance,  see  how  he  mops,  and  how  he 
mowes,  and  how  he  straines  his  lookes. 

B.  Rich,  Faults  and  nothing  but  Faults,  p.  7.  (Hares.) 

2.  To  fidget  about.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mop1  (mop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  moppe,  = late 
MHG.  mupf,  muff,  a wry  face : see  mop1,  n.  Cf . 


motyng, 
; verbal 
f.]  1. 


mops,  mopsy,  moppet1,  moppet 2.  The  words 
mop1,  mop2,  moppet1,  moppet2,  etc.,  are  more 
or  less  confused  in  use.]  1.  A wry  mouth;  a 
pout;  a grimace. 

What  mops  and  mows  it  makes  ! heigh,  how  it  frisketh! 

Is 't  not  a fairy,  or  some  small  hob-goblin? 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

2.  A pouting  person,  especially  a pouting  child ; 
hence,  a pet  child;  a child;  a young  girl;  a 
moppet. 

Understanding  by  this  word  a litle  prety  Lady,  or  ten- 
der young  thing.  For  so  we  call  litle  fishes  that  be  not 
come  to  their  full  growth,  as  whiting  moppes,  gurnard 
moppes.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  iii.  2. 

3f.  A young  fish.  See  the  quotation  under  def. 
2. — 4.  The  haddock.  Halliwell.— In  the  mops, 
sulky.  Halliwell. 

mop2  (mop),  n . [<  ME.  moppe,  a puppet,  a fool ; 
cf.  mop1.]  A fool. 

Daunsinge  to  pipis 

In  myrthe  with  moppis,  myrrours  of  synne. 

Richard  the  Redele.-s,  iii.  276. 
This  mop  meynes  that  he  may  marke  men  to  ther  mede 
He  makis  many  maistries  and  mervayles  emange. 

York  Plays , p.  299. 

mop3  (mop),  ii.  [Prob.  a var.  of  map  (cf.  chop 2 
chap,  strop)  strap,  flop  flap,  crop  crap,  knop  knap, 
etc.):  see  map1.  The  Celtic  words,  W.  mop,  mopa, 
a mop,  Gael,  mob,  mob  (?),  a tuft,  tassel,  mop, 
moibeal,  Ir.  moipal,  a mop,  are  appar.  from  E., 
or  from  the  orig.  L.]  1.  A napkin.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  A bunch  of  thrums  or  coarse 
yarn,  or  a piece  of  cloth,  fastened  to  a long 
handle  and  used  for  cleaning  floors,  windows, 
carriages,  etc.  A smaller  utensil  of  the  same 
sort  is  used  for  washing  dishes,  etc. — 3.  Any- 
thing having  the  shape  or  appearance  of  a mop. 

A young  girl  with  eyes  like  cool  agates  and  a mop  of 
yellow-brown  hair  appeared  for  a moment. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  846. 

4.  A statute  fair  to  which  servants  of  all  kinds 
come  to  be  hired  by  farmers  and  others.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A grandmother  who  had  pattered  Romany,  and  practiced 
palmistry  at  every  fair  or  mop  in  Midlandshire. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  81. 

5.  A tuft  of  grass.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Rubber  mop,  a mop  which  has  at  its  head  a plate  of  thick 
india-rubber,  serving  as  a scrubber  or  squeezer.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

mop3  (mop),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mopped,  ppr. 
mopping.  [<  mop5, n.]  1.  To  rub  or  wipe  with 

or  as  with  a mop;  clean  with  a mop. — 2.  To 
muffle  up.  Halliwell. — 3.  To  drink  greedily. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — To  mop  up,  to  absorb  or 
take  up,  as  liquid  with  a cloth  or  mop. 

mopboard  (mop'bord),  n.  The  wash-board  or 
skirting  of  a room.  See  wash-board. 

mope  (mop),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  moped,  ppr.  mop- 
ing. [Var.  of  mop1,  v.]  I.  intrans.  To  be  very 
dull  or  listless;  especially,  to  be  spiritless  or 
gloomy;  yield  to  gloom  or  despondency:  aseom- 
monly  used,  it  implies  a rather  trivial  and  weak 
melancholy. 

Or  but  a sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  81. 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moon  struck  madness.  Milton,  P.  I..,  Ii.  485. 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Went  moping  under  the  long  shadows  at  sunset. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Rev.  of  Bachelor,  iii. 

II.  trans.  To  make  spiritless  or  melancholy. 

Another  droops;  the  sun-shine  makes  him  sad ; 

Heav’n  cannot  please ; one ’s  mop'd,  the  other ’s  mad. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  8. 

He  is  bewitch’d  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted. 

Could  he  find  no  body  to  fall  in  love  with, 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

Has  he  fits  of  spleen  ? 

Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  ? 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIII.  4. 

mope  (mop),  ft.  [<  mope , t;.]  A low-spirited, 
listless,  melancholy  person;  a drone. 

No  meagre,  Muse-rid  mope , adust  and  thin, 

In  a dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii. 

mope-eyed  (mop 'Id),  a.  Short-sighted;  pur- 
blind ; stupid.  Also  mopsy-eyed. 

What  a mopc-ey'd  ass  was  I,  I could  not  know  her ! 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  3. 

He  pitieth  his  simplicity,  and  returneth  him  for  answer 
that,  if  he  be  not  mope-ey’d,  he  may  find  the  Procession  of 
the  Divine  Persons  in  his  Creed. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  i.  2. 

mopeful  (mop'ful),  a.  [<  mope  + -ful.]  Mop- 
ish; stupid;  dull. 

mop-fair  (mop'far),  n.  Same  as  mop5,  4. 

mop-head  (mop'hed),  n.  1 . The  head  of  a mop. 
— 2.  A person  with  a rough,  unkempt  head  of 
hair,  resembling  a mop. — 3.  A clamp  consist- 


ing usually  of  a movable  jaw  operated  by  a screw 
or  swivel,  for  holding  the  mop-cloth  or  mass  of 
yarn  to  the  mop-handle. 

mop-headed  (mop'hed" ed),  a.  Having  rough, 
unkempt  hair,  resembling  the  head  of  a mop. 
moping  (mo'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mope,  «.] 
A listless,  melancholy  condition;  a gloomy 
mood. 

mopingly  (mo'ping-li),  adv.  In  a moping  or 
listless  manner. 

mopish  (mo'pish),  a.  [<  mope  + ish1.]  Dull; 
spiritless;  stupid;  dejected;  mentally  or  physi- 
cally depressed. 

One  day  in  his  preaching  he  [the  pastor  of  an  Indepen- 
dent church  in  Scotland  I cursed  the  light,  and  fell  down 
as  dead  in  his  pulpit.  The  people  carried  him  out,  laid 
him  upon  a gravestone,  and  poured  strong  waters  into 
him,  which  fetched  him  to  life  again ; and  they  carried 
him  home,  but  he  was  mopish. 

Journal  of  George  Fox  (Phila.  ed.),  p.  282. 

mopishly  (mo'pish-li),  adv . In  a mopish  man- 
ner. 

Here  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  so  fixed  to  his  posture 
as  if  he  were  a breathing  statue. 

Bp.  Hall,  Spiritual  Bedlam,  Solil.,  xxix. 
mopishness (mo'pish-nes), m.  Dejection;  dull- 
ness; stupidity. 

Without  this  [moderation],  justice  is  no  other  than 
cruell  rigour  : . . . sorrow,  desperate  mopichnesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christian  Moderation,  i.  1. 
moplah  (mop 'la),  n.  [Malay  mdppila.]  A 
Mohammedan  inhabitant  of  Malabar  in  south- 
western India,  descended  from  Arabs  who 
settled  there  and  married  native  women, 
mopper  (mop'£r),  n.  A muffler.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moppet1  (mop'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  mop1,  prob. 
after  moppet2.]  A grimace.  Davies. 

Albeit  we  see  them  sometimes  counterfeit  devotion,  yet 
never  did  old  ape  make  pretty  moppet  (moue). 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii..  Author’s  i’rol. 

moppet2  (mop'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  mop2.]  1.  A 
puppet  made  of  cloth ; arag-baby. — 2.  Ayoung 
girl.  Also  mopsy,  mopsey. 

Did  one  ever  hear  a little  moppet  argue  so  perversely 
against  so  good  a cause?  Hryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  2. 

3.  A lap-dog. 

moppy  (mop'i),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Tipsy; 
intoxicated.  [Slang.] 

mops  (mops),  n.  [=  LG.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  mops,  a 
pug-dog;  a var.,  with  insignificant  formative 
-s  (as  in  minx 1 and  mawks),  of  mop,  a wry  mouth : 
see  mop1.]  A pug-dog. 

Mopsea  (mop'se-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck).]  A 
genus  of  isidaceous  aleyonarian  corals  of  the 
family  Isididai,  having  alternate  calcareous  and 
fibrous  nodes.  There  are  several  deep-sea  spe- 
cies, some  of  them  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
mopsey,  n.  See  mopsy. 

mopsical  (mop'si-kal),  a.  [<  mopsy , mopsey,  + -c- 
+ -al.  Cf.  G.  mopsig,  stupid,  morose.]  Short- 
sighted; purblind;  mope-eyed;  stupid. 

Their  mopsical  humours  being  never  satisfied  but  in 
fancying  themselves  as  kings  and  reigning  with  Christ. 
Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  pref.  sig.  b (1658).  (Latham.) 

mopstick  (mop'stik),  n.  In  the  pianoforte,  a 
vertical  rod  at  the  rear  end  of  a key,  by  which 
the  damper  is  raised  when  the  key  is  depressed. 
Also  mapstick. 

mopsy,  mopsey  (mop'si),  n. ; pi.  mopsies,  mop- 
seys  (-siz).  [<  mops  + dim.  -y,  -ey.]  1 . A young 
girl : same  as  moppet2, 2. — 2.  An  untidy  woman. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mopsy-eyed  (mop 'si -id),  a.  Same  as  mope- 
eyed.  Davies. 

mopus1  (mo'pus),  n.  [A  Latinized  form  of 
mope  or  mop1.]  A mope ; a drone. 

I'm  grown  a mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a rabble  of  tenants. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

mopus2  (mop'us),  «.;  pi.  mopusses  (-ez).  [Also 
mawpus : said  to  be  a corruption  of  the  name 
of  Sir  Giles  Nompesson,  a monopolist  notorious 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.]  Money : usually  in 
the  plural.  [Slang.] 

moquette  (mo-ket'),  n.  [Also  mocket;  < F.  mo- 
guette,  a kind  of  carpet.]  A stuff  with  a thick 
soft  velvety  nap  of  wool,  and  a warp  of  hemp 
or  linen,  especially  such  a material  heavy  enough 
to  be  used  for  carpeting. 

Moquilea  (mo-kwil'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet, 
1775) ; from  a native  name  in  Guiana.]  A ge- 
nus of  rosaceous  trees  of  the  tribe  Chrysoba- 
lanece,  distinguished  by  small  anthers,  stamens 
much  longer  than  the  flower,  and  a single  ovary 
immersed  in  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube.  About 
20  species  are  known,  natives  of  northern  South  America 
and  Central  America.  They  have  rigid  alternate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  variously  clustered,  usually  without 
petals.  See  caraipi.  Included  in  Licania  by  some  authors. 
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-mor,  -more2,  a.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  mor,  great.]  A 
Celtic  adjective,  meaning  ‘great,’  used  as  a com- 
ponent in  personal  and  place  names : as,  Can- 
* more , ‘great  head,’  Strathmore,  ‘great  strath.’ 
mora1  (ino'rii),  ». ; pi.  mora:  (-re).  [L.,  delay; 

hence  ult.  vibration,  demur.]  1 . In  anc.  pros., 
the  unit  of  time,  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  or 
normal  short;  the  semeion  or  primary  time. 
See  time. — 2.  In  civil  law,  any  unjustifiable  delay 
in  the  fulfilment,  of  an  obligation,  for  which  the 
party  delaying  is  responsible.  It  may  be  either  on 
the  side  of  the  debtor  who  refuses  to  fulfil  or  on  that  of  the 
creditor  who  refuses  to  accept.  In  the  first  case  it  gives 
rise  to  an  action  for  damages,  in  the  latter  case  the  debtor 
is  discharged  of  liability  for  the  loss  of  the  thing. 
mora2  (md'ra),  n.  [It.,  appar.  a particular  use 
of  mora,  delay,  < L.  mora,  delay:  see  mora1.] 
An  old  game  still  common  in  Italy,  in  which 
one  of  the  players,  after  raising  the  right  hand, 
suddenly  lowers  it,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
fingers  extended,  the  other  players  trying  to 
guess  the  number  so  extended. 
moraa  (mo'ra),  n.  [Tupi  nioira  tinga,  white 
tree.]  A leguminous  tree,  Dimorphandra 
(Mora)  excelsa,  found  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 
Its  hard  tough  wood  is  much  esteemed  for  ship-building, 
and  is  also  fitted  for  cabinet-work  by  its  susceptibility 
of  polish  and  its  sometimes  figured  grain. 

Moradabad  work.  See  work. 

Moraa  (mo-re'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1762), 
named  after  Johannes  Morwus,  father-in-law 
of  Linnaeus.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Iridacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Morseese.  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  petaloid  winged  branches  of  the  style,  and 
by  the  perianth  being  completely  divided  to  its  base. 
About  00  specieB  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  and  south- 
ern Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Mascarene  Islands.  They 
are  bulbous  plants  or  grow  from  a short  rootstock,  with 
long  narrow  upright  leaves,  and  several  or  many  handsome 
fragrant  flowers,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  or  variously  col- 
ored. Some  species  produce  edible  bulbs,  and  many 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
among  them  M.  papilionacea , the  butterfly-iris. 

Morseese  (mo-re'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentbam 
and  Hooker,"  1883),  < Morsea  + -ese.~\  A tribe 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Iri- 
dacese , typified  by  the  genus  Morsea , and  char- 
acterized by  two  or  more  flowers  from  one 
spathe,  and  by  having  branches  of  the  style 
opposite  the  anthers  and  often  closely  applied 
to  them.  Among  its  genera  are  Iris  and  Morsea. 
morainal  (mo-ra'nal),  a.  Same  as  morainic. 
moraine  (mo-ran'j,  n.  [<  F.  moraine;  cf. 
★It.  mora , a "heap  of  stones,  < G.  dialectal 
(Bav.)  mur,  sand  and  broken  stones,  debris.] 
The  accumulations  of  rock  and  detrital  ma- 
terial upon  the  surface  or  along  the  edges  of  a 
glacier  or  the  deposits  of  such  material  formed 
by  a glacier  or  ice-sheet.  In  valley  glaciers,  the 
detrital  materials  of  bordering  mountains,  being  loosened 
by  frost,  rain,  and  gravity,  fall  upon  the  ice  beneath  and 
are  gradually  conveyed  downward,  receiving  additions  as 
they  move.  A simple  glacier  has  ordinarily  two  such 
lateral  moraines , and  when  two  glaciers  meet  and  unite 
the  two  adjacent  lateral  moraines  coalesce  and  form  a 
medial  moraine , and  the  same  thing  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again  as  various  lateral  glaciers  unite  them- 
selves with  the  main  ones.  At  the  point  where  the  gla- 
ciers end  the  detritus  of  the  lateral  and  medial  moraines 
is  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  forms  a more  or  less  ir- 
regular pile  of  debris,  called  the  terminal  moraine.  The 
debris  that  is  slowly  dragged  beneath  a glacier,  and  that 
is  therefore  closely  packed  upon  the  rock-floor,  is  called 
the  ground  moraine.  The  great  moraines  of  continental 
ice-sheetB,  as  in  North  America  and  Europe,  are  usually 
arranged  in  curved  belts,  corresponding  to  the  lobate 
pattern  of  the  ice  border : morainic  belts  that  bend  for- 
ward (usually  southward)  around  the  ice  lobes  that  formed 
them  are  known  as  lobate  moraines , while  the  cusps 
where  two  such  belts  unite  are  called  interlobate  mo - 
raines.  Retreatal  moraines  or  moraines  of  recession  are 
* those  deposited  during  the  retreat  of  a glacier. 

morainic  (mo-ra'nik),  a.  [<  moraine  4-  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  formed  by,  or  constituting  a 
moraine. 

moral  (mor'al),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  mo- 
rally morale ; = D.  moraal  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  moral, 
< F.  moral  = Sp.  Pg.  moral  = It.  morale , relat- 
ing to  ethics  ; as  a noun,  F.  moral , moral  con- 
dition, morale  = Sp.  Pg.  moral  = It.  morale , 
morals;  < L.  moralis , relating  to  manners  or 
morals  (first  used  by  Cicero,  to  translate  Gr. 
t/6ik6s,  moral : see  ethic),  < mos  (mor-),  manner, 
custom,  pi.  mores , manners,  customs,  morals. 
From  Xj.  mos  are  also  ult.  E.  morose 1 and  de- 
mure.'] I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rules  of 
right  conduct ; concerning  the  distinction  of 
right  from  wroug;  ethical.  In  this  sense 
moral  is  opposed  to  non-moral , which  denotes 
the  absence  of  ethical  distinctions. 

Thies  bodely  dedis  ar  tokyne  and  shewynge  of  moralle 
vertues.  Hampole , Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

Another  sort  of  relation,  which  is  the  conformity  or  dis- 
agreement men’s  voluntary  actions  have  to  a rule  to  which 
they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of,  . . . 
may  be  called  moral  relation. 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  II.  xxviii.  4. 


We  are  bound  to  note  the  circumstance  that  the  moral , 
which  at  one  time  coincides  with  the  “ethical,’’  at  other 
times  is  co-extensive  with  the  “voluntary.” 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  520. 

Even  the  feelings  which  we  call  moral , on  account  of 
their  connection  with  will  and  desire,  often  have  an  in- 
definite part  of  them  so  combined  with  feelings  located 
in  the  bodily  organism,  or  so  dependent  on  its  functions 
for  their  quantity  and  quality,  that  a strict  separation  be- 
comes impossible. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  507. 

Kant  says  that  the  end  of  Self-love,  our  own  happiness, 
cannot  be  an  end  for  the  Moral  Reason ; that  the  force  of 
the  reasonable  Will,  in  which  Virtue  consists,  is  always  ex- 
hibited in  resistance  to  natural  egoistic  impulses. 

II.  Sidgwick , Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  347. 

When  in  his  self-consciousness  he  [man]  realized  that 
through  transgression  he  had  become  guilty,  doubtless 
all  things  about  him  seemed  different,  because  in  his  own 
soul  there  had  been  a moral  revolution. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  645. 

War  is  a moral  teacher:  opposition  to  external  force  is 
an  aid  to  the  highest  civic  virtues. 

Woolsey , Introd.  to  International  Law,  § 6. 

2.  In  accord  with,  or  controlled  by,  the  rules 
of  right  conduct : opposed  to  immoral.  In  this 
sense  moral  is  often  used  specifically  of  conduct 
in  the  sexual  relation. 

The  wiser  and  more  morale  part  of  mankind  were  forced 
to  set  up  laws  and  punishments,  to  keep  the  generallity  of 
mankind  in  some  tolerable  order. 

Sir  M.  Male,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  355. 

Take  a moral  act.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  it  moral  ? 
Its  tendency,  at  least  according  to  Shaftesbury’s  system,  is 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  the  good  of  mankind. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  94. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  a thoroughly  moral  man?”  said 
I.  “Oh,  I suppose  every  one  means  the  same  by  that,” 
said  Melissa,  with  a slight  air  of  rebuke.  “Sir  Gavial  is 
an  excellent  family  man — quite  blameless  there ; and  so 
charitable  round  his  place  at  Tiptop.”  . . . When  a man 
whose  business  hours,  the  solid  part  of  every  day,  are 
spent  in  an  unscrupulous  course  of  public  or  private  ac- 
tion which  has  every  calculable  chance  of  causing  wide- 
spread injury  and  misery,  can  be  called  moral  because  he 
comes  home  to  dine  with  his  wife  and  children  and  cher- 
ishes the  happiness  of  his  own  hearth,  the  augury  is  not 
good  for  the  use  of  high  ethical  and  theological  disputation. 

George  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  xvi. 

3.  In  a special  sense,  relating  to  the  private 
and  social  duties  of  men  as  distinct  from  civil 
responsibilities:  specifically  so  used  in  the 
Hegelian  philosophy. 

“When  St.  Crispin  steals  leather  to  make  shoes  for  the 
poor,  that  act  is  moral  (moralisch)  and  wrong  (unrecht- 
lich)” — a remark  which  explains  Hegel’s  use  of  moralisch 
better  than  much  commentary. 

D.  G.  Ritchie,  Mind,  XIII.  433. 

4.  Connected  with  the  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  in  conduct,  especially  when  this  is  re- 
garded as  an  innate  power  of  the  mind;  con- 
nected with  or  pertaining  to  the  conscience. 
See  moral  sense,  moral  law,  below. 

The  development  of  a high  moral  sensibility  can  scarcely 
fail  to  bring  suffering  with  it,  as  the  mind  recognises  the 
meanness  of  actual  attainment. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  156. 

The  problem  of  exercising  the  child’s  moral  feelings  is 
clearly  connected  with  that  of  forming  his  moral  character. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  568. 

5.  Capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong;  hence,  bound  to  conform  to  what  is 
right ; subject  to  a principle  of  duty ; account- 
able. 

A moral  agent  is  a being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated good  or  evil  in  a moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, commendable  or  faulty. 

Edwards,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  i.  5. 

0.  Depending  upon  considerations  of  what  gen- 
erally occurs ; resting  upon  grounds  of  proba- 
bility : opposed  to  demonstrative : as,  moral  evi- 
dence ; moral  arguments.  See  moral  certainty, 
under  certainty . 

A moral  universality  is  when  the  predicate  agrees  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which  are  contained  under 
the  subject.  Watts,  Logick. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  styled  in- 
fallible ; and  moral  certainty  may  be  properly  styled  in- 
dubitable. Bp.  Wilkins. 

Be  that  my  task,  replies  a gloomy  clerk, 

Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark ; 

Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay, 

And  damns  implicit  faith,  and  holy  lies, 

Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  462. 

7.  Of  or  pertaining  to  morals. — 8f.  Having  a 
moral;  emblematical;  allegorical;  symbolical. 

By  my  troth,  I have  no  moral  meaning ; I meant  plain 
holy-thistle.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4.  80. 

A thousand  moral  paintings  I can  show, 

That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune’s 

More  pregnantly  than  words.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  90. 

9.  Pertaining  to  the  mind;  mental:  opposed 
to  physical. 


Youth,  thou  bear’st  thy  father’s  face ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 

Hath  well  composed  thee.  Thy  father’s  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too ! Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  2.  21. 

10.  Pertaining  to  the  will,  or  conative  element 
of  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  intellect 
or  cognitive  part.  This  refers  to  the  usual  pre- 
Kantian  division  of  the  soul. — 1 1 . Moralizing. 
[Rare.] 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land,  . . . 
Whiles  thou,  a moral  fool,  sit’st  still  and  criest, 

“Alack,  why  does  he  so?”  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  58. 

Moral  cause,  a person  who  incites  another  to  do  or  not  to 
do  something. 

Author  here  is  said  to  be  him  who,  proposing  reasons, 
persuades  the  principal  cause  either  to  or  from  action ; 
he  is  also  called  the  moral  cause. 

Burgersdiczus,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 
Moral  certainty.  See  certainty.— Moral  defeat.  See 
moral  vict ory.—  Moral  dependence,  evidence,  force. 
See  the  nouns.— Moral  faculty.  Same  ss,  moral  sense. 
— Moral  good  either  virtue  or  a virtuous  action,  or  a 
pleasure  or  pain  coming  from  such  an  action.— Moral 
goodness.  See  goodness.— Moral  inability.  See  in- 
ability, 2.— Moral  insanity.  See  insanity.— Moral  law. 

(a)  The  law  of  conscience  or  duty ; either  a single  central 
principle  of  right  conduct,  or  the  system  of  rules  which 
should  govern  conduct.  ( b ) See  law*.— Moral  neces- 
sity. See  necessity.— Moral  philosophy,  (a)  The  phi- 
losophy of  mind ; psychology.  (6)  Ethics ; the  science  of 
morality. — Moral  sense,  a phrase  used  by  Shaftesbury, 
but  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  Francis  Hutche- 
son in  1725,  to  denote  a determination  of  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive amiable  or  disagreeable  ideas  of  actions,  antecedent 
to  any  opinion  of  advantage  or  loss  to  redound  from  them ; 
conscience. — Moral  theology,  morals  viewed  as  a system 
of  spiritual  laws  proceeding  from  a divine  law-giver ; theo- 
logical ethics. — Moral  victory,  an  actual  defeat  claimed 
as  a virtual  victory.  This  designation  is  often  applied  to 
a defeat  which,  as  from  the  reduction  of  a former  adverse 
majority  in  a vote,  or  from  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances, is  regarded  as  having  in  it  the  elements  of  future 
victory,  or  at  least  as  giving  occasion  for  some  measure  of 
satisfaction.— Moral  virtue,  a virtue  taught  by  natural 
ethics,  without  revelation : opposed  to  theological  virtue,  or 
faith,  hope,  charity. 

ii.  n.  If.  Morality;  the  doctrine  or  practice 
of  the  duties  of  life.  [Rare.] 

Their  Moral  and  (Economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

2.  pi.  (a)  Conduct;  behavior*  ourse  of  life  in 
regard  to  right  and  wrong;  specifically,  sexual 
conduct : as,  a man  of  good  morals. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make 
them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their  children  so- 
berly, virtuously,  and  piously  brought  up. 

South,  Sermons.  (Latham.) 
I pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions ; 

It  mends  their  morals;  never  mind  the  pain. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  1. 

( b ) Moral  philosophy ; ethics. — 3.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  a fable,  apologue,  or  fiction ; the 
practical  lesson  which  anything  is  designed  to 
teach ; hence,  intent ; meaning. 

Bion.  He  has  left  me  here  behind,  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4.  76. 
Beat.  You  have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral ! no,  by  my  troth,  I have  no  moral  meaning. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4.  78r 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And,  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 

Go,  look  in  any  glass,  and  say 
What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream,  Moral. 

4.  An  emblem,  personification,  or  allegory;  es- 
pecially, an  allegorical  drama.  See  morality , 6. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 

There’s  the  moral.  Now  the  l’envoy. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1.  88. 
1 Fish.  Such  whales  have  I heard  on  o’  the  land,  who  never 
leave  gaping  till  they’ve  swallowed  the  whole  parish — 
church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all. 

Per.  A pretty  moral.  Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1.  39. 

In  the  middle  of  his  play  (be  it  pastoral  or  comedy,  mor- 
all  or  tragedie).  Dekker,  Gull’s  Horn  ebook. 

Lastly,  Morals  [or  moralities]  teach  and  illustrate  the 
same  religious  truths,  not  by  direct  representation  of  Scrip- 
tural or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  by  allegori- 
cal means,  abstract  figures  of  virtues  or  qualities  being  per- 
sonified in  the  characters  appearing  in  these  plays. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  L 23. 

5.  A certainty.  [Slang.] — 6.  An  exact  like- 
ness; a counterpart.  [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

He  has  got  the  trick  of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  nose 
of  my  uncle ; . . . and  as  for  the  long  chin,  it  is  the  very 
moral  of  the  governor’s. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  p.  385. 
She 's  the  very  pictur  — yes,  the  very  moral  of  Dick  Tur- 
pin’s Bess. 

D.  Jerrold,  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,  p.  110.  (Hoppe.) 
=Syn.  2.  See  morality. — 3.  See  inference. 

moralt  (mor'al),  v.  i.  [<  moral1,  a.]  To  mor- 
alize. 

When  I did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  29. 


morale 

morale  (mo-r&l' ),  n.  [Intended  for  F.  moral,  m., 
mental  or  moral  condition,  confused  with  mo- 
rale, f.,  morality,  good  conduct,  < moral,  moral : 
see  moral .]  Moral  or  mental  condition  as  re- 
gards courage,  zeal,  hope,  confidence,  and  the 
like : used  especially  of  a body  of  men  engaged 
in  a hazardous  enterprise,  as  soldiers  or  sailors 
in  time  of  war. 

From  a date  much  earlier  than  the  day  when  Caesar,  de> 
feated  at  Dyrrachium,  gained  the  empire  of  the  world  by 
so  acting  as  to  restore  the  morale  of  his  army  before  the 
great  contest  at  Pharsalia,  it  has  been  on  this  nice  feeling 
of  the  moral  pulse  of  armies  that  the  skill  of  great  com- 
manders has  chiefly  depended.  Encye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  343. 

moralert (mor'al-er), m.  [imoral,v.,+  -cr1.]  A 
moralizer;  a moralist. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a morafer. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  301. 

moralisation,  moralise,  etc.  See  moralization, 
*etc. 

moralism  (mor'al-izm),  n.  [<  moral  + -ism."] 

1 . A moral  maxim  or  saying ; moral  counsel  or 
advice;  moral  sermonizing;  inculcation  of  mo- 
rality. [Rare.] 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  somewhat  droning  moral- 
isms  of  his  “congenial  friends.”  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  xx. 

2.  The  practice  of  morality  as  distinct  from 
religion;  the  absorption  of  religion  in  mere 
morality. 

The  first  thing  that  disclosed  to  Dr.  Chalmers  the  fu- 
tility of  the  moralism  which  was  all  the  religion  he  had 
when  he  began  his  pastorate  at  Kilmany  was  the  discov- 
ery that  it  could  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  sick-bed. 

A.  Phelps,  My  Study,  p.  301. 

moralist  (mor'al-ist),  n.  [=  F.  moraliste  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  moralist'a;  as  moral  + -ist,.]  1.  One  who 

teaches  morals;  a writer  or  lecturer  on  ethics; 
one  who  inculcates  moral  duties. 

Nature  surely  (if  she  will  be  studied)  is  the  best  moral- 
ist, and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosom e. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  77. 
The  advice  given  by  a great  moralist  to  his  friend  was 
that  he  should  compose  his  passions.  Addison. 

The  Rational  Moralists  (Cudworth,  Wollaston,  Clarke, 
Price)  give  no  account  of  the  final  end  of  morality. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  257. 
2.  One  who  practises  moral  as  distinguished 
from  religious  duties ; a merely  moral  as  distin- 
guished from  a religious  person.  [Rare.] 
Another  is  carnal,  and  a mere  moralist. 

South,  Sermons,  VII.  286. 
Sweet  moralist ! afloat  on  life’s  rough  sea, 

The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee. 

Cowper,  A Reflection  on  Horace,  book  ii.,  ode  10. 

moralistic  (mor-a-lis' tik),  a.  [<  moralist  + -4c.] 
Inculcating  morality;  didactic:  as,  moralistic 
poets. 

morality  (mo-ral'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  moralities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  moraiitee  = D.  moraliteit  = G.  moralitat 
= Sw.  Dan.  moralitet , < OF.  moralite , F.  mora- 
lity = Sp.  moralidad  = Pg.  moralidade  = It.  mo- 
rality, morality,  morals,  < LL.  moralita(t-)s, 
manner,  characteristic,  character,  < L.  mora- 
lise of  manners  or  morals,  moral:  see  moral.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  duties;  morals; 
ethics. 

The  end  of  morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey 
reason,  and  not  to  invade  it. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuistry,  natural 
law,  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  i.  1. 
The  attempt  to  exhibit  morality  as  a body  of  scientific 
truth  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  disposition  to  dwell  on 
the  emotional  side  of  the  moral  consciousness  became 
prevalent.  II.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  91. 

2.  The  character  of  being  moral ; accord  with 
the  rules  of  right  conduct;  moral  quality;  vir- 
tuousness : often  used  in  a restricted  sense  to 
denote  sexual  purity. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  on  the  freedom  of 
that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent’s  power, 
having  all  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance 
of  an  action,  either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it. 

South,  Sermons. 

Until  we  have  altered  our  dictionaries,  and  have  found 
some  other  word  than  morality  to  stand  in  popular  use  for 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  let  us  refuse  to  accept  as  moral 
the  contractor  who  enriches  himself  by  using  large  ma- 
chinery to  make  pasteboard  soles  pass  as  leather  for  the 
feet  of  unhappy  conscripts. 

George  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  xvi. 

3.  Moral  conduct ; the  practice  of  the  duties 
inculcated  by  the  moral  rules  that  are  recog- 
nized as  valid;  in  a general  and  collective 
sense,  those  forms  of  human  conduct  which  are 
the  subject  of  moral  judgments. 

Morality  [in  Shaftesbury’s  theory]  is  only  Beauty  in  one 
of  its  higher  stages. 

Fowler , Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p,  126. 
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Our  theory  has  been  that  the  development  of  morality  is 
founded  on  the  action  in  man  of  an  idea  of  true  or  absolute 
good,  consisting  in  the  full  realisation  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  soul. 

T.  H.  Green , Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 286. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  morality  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  state  of  natural  neutrality  or  indifference 
to  good  and  evil,  to  heaven  and  hell,  which  distinguishes 
man  from  all  other  existence,  and  endows  him  alone  with 
selfhood  or  freedom.  H.  James. , Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  4. 

Hence — 4.  The  practice  of  moral  duties  re- 
garded as  apart  from  and  as  not  based  upon 
vital  religious  principle. 

All  others,  they  [the  Jews]  thought,  served  God  only  with 
their  own  Inventions,  or  placed  their  Religion  in  dull  mo- 
rality. Stilling Jleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 

Thy  tens  of  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 

Vain  is  his  hope  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice! 

Bairns,  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 

5.  A moral  inference  or  reflection ; a morali- 
zation; intent;  meaning;  moral. 

But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a folye, 

As  of  a fox,  or  of  a cok  and  hen, 

Taketh  the  moralite  thereof,  goode  men. 

Chaucer,  N un’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  620. 
A genial  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  moralities. 

Bryant,  The  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 

6.  A kind  of  drama  which  succeeded  the  mira- 
cle-plays or  mysteries,  and  in  which  the  per- 
sons of  the  play  were  abstractions,  or  allegori- 
cal representations  of  virtues,  vices,  and  men- 
tal powers  and  faculties.  A popular  feature  of  the 
moralities  was  the  introduction  of  the  Devil  and  a Vice 
who  under  many  names  attended  him,  and  who  was  finally 
merged  in  the  fool  of  the  later  drama. 

A morality  may  be  defined  as  a play  enforcing  a moral 
truth  or  lesson  by  means  of  the  speech  and  action  of  char- 
acters which  are  personified  abstractions  — figures  repre- 
senting virtues  and  vices,  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  or 
abstract  conceptions  in  general. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  55. 
= Syn.  1-3.  Morality,  Morals,  Manners,  Virtue,  Ethics. 
Morality  (or  morals)  and  manners  stand  over  against  each 
other  as  respectively  conforming  to  right  or  propriety  in 
the  great  duties  and  in  the  minor  forms  of  action  and  in- 
tercourse. Morality  is  often  popularly  applied  to  conform- 
ity to  right  in  that  particular  in  which  right  conduct  is 
most  felt  to  be  important,  as  chastity  or  honesty.  Virtue 
is  morality  of  the  fullest  type  and  regarded  as  a part  of 
personal  character.  Ethics  is  the  technical,  as  morals  is 
the  popular,  name  for  the  science  of  virtue. 

moralization  (mor^al-i-za/shon),  n.  [<  F. 
moralisation  = Sp.  moralization  = Pg.  morali- 
sagdo  = It.  moralizzasione , < ML.  moralisa- 
tio(n-),  moralizatio(n-),  < moralizare,  moralize: 
see  moralize.]  1 . The  act  of  moralizing  or  re- 
flecting upon  morals;  amoral  reflection. — 2. 
The  act  of  giving  a moral  meaning  or  effect  to 
something;  explanation  in  a moral  sense. 

It  is  more  commendable,  and  also  commodious,  if  the 
players  haue  red  the  moralization  of  the  chesse,  and  whan 
they  playe  do  thynke  vpon  it. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  26. 

Annexed  to  the  fable  is  a moralization  of  twice  the 
length  in  the  octave  stanza. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  417. 

John  de  Vigney  wrote  a book  which  he  called  “The 
Moralization  of  Chess,”  wherein  he  assures  us  that  this 
game  was  invented  by  a philosopher  named  Xerxes  in  the 
reign  of  Evil  Merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  and  was  made 
known  to  that  monarch  in  order  to  engage  his  attention 
and  correct  his  manners.  “There  are  three  reasons,” 
says  de  Vigney,  “which  induced  the  philosopher  to  insti- 
tute this  new  pastime : the  first,  to  reclaim  a wicked  king ; 
the  second,  to  prevent  idleness ; and  the  third,  practically 
to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  necessity  of  nobleness.  ” 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  406. 

3.  The  act  of  rendering  moral ; subjection  to 
moral  rules;  the  process  of  giving  a moral 
character  to  something. 

The  elimination  of  ethics,  then,  as  a system  of  precepts, 
involves  no  intrinsic  difficulties  other  than  those  involved 
in  the  admission  of  a natural  science  that  can  account  for 
the  moralisation  of  man. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 8. 

The  highest  type  of  moralisation  lies  in  acquiring  such 
an  abstract  basis  of  principle  as  makes  a man  a spontane- 
ous and  independent  fountain  of  justice  and  goodness,  not 
a mere  channel  through  which  runs  a public  and  common 
beneficence.  W.  Wallace,  Mind,  XIII.  425. 

Also  spelled  moralisation. 
moralize  (mor'al-iz),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  moral- 
ized, ppr.  moralizing.  [=  D.  moraliseren  = G. 
moralisiren  = Sw.  moraliser  a — Dan . moralisere,  < 
F.  moraliser  = Sp.  Pg.  moralizar  = It.  moraliz- 
zare , < ML.  moralizare , moralize,  < L.  moralis , 
moral:  see  moral  and  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
apply  to  amoral  purpose,  or  to  explain  in  a mor- 
al sense ; draw  a moral  from ; found  moral  re- 
flections on. 

But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1.  44. 
2.  To  supply  with  a moral  or  practical  lesson; 
furnish  with  edifying  examples. 


morass 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  ProL 

High  as  their  Trumpets  Tune  his  Lyre  he  strung, 

And  with  his  Prince’s  Arms  he  moraliz'd  his  Song. 

Piior,  Ode  to  the  Queen,  st.  1. 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 

By  wisdom,  moralize  his  pensive  road.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  exemplify  tlie  moral  of : as,  to  moralize  a 
fable.  [Rare.] 

That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  being  guilty  of 
his  deformity  he  cannot  abide  to  look  on  his  own  lace  in  the 
water  (but  seeks  for  troubled  and  muddy  channels),  we  see 
well  moralized  in  men  of  evil  conscience,  who  know  their 
souls  are  so  filthy  that  they  dare  not  so  much  as  view  them. 

Bp.  Hall,  Meditations  and  Vows,  ii.  § 4. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a common  proverb. 

Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

4.  To  render  moral ; give  a moral  character  to. 

It  had  a large  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people 

of  the  country.  G.  Ramsay. 

’Tis  yours  with  Breeding  to  refine  the  Age, 

To  Chasten  Wit,  and  Moralize  the  Stage. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ProL 

As  a rule,  it  will  only  be  to  a man  already  pretty  thor- 
oughly moralised  by  the  best  social  influences  that  it  will 
occur  to  reproach  himself  with  having  unworthy  motives 
even  in  irreproachable  conduct. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 300. 

5.  To  affect  strongly  the  moral  or  religious 
sense  of;  bring  into  a state  of  intense  moral 
or  religious  feeling.  [Rare.] 

The  negroes  and  many  of  the  poor  whites  were,  for  a 
week  or  two,  not  exactly  “demoralized”  [by  an  earth- 
quake], but  intensely  moralized,  giving  themselves  to  re- 
ligious exercises  of  a highly  emotional  character. 

Science,  IX.  491. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  make  moral  reflections; 
draw  practical  lessons  from  the  facts  of  life. 

Thou  hear’st  me  moralize. 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so, 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  712. 

I know  you  come  abroad  only  to  moralize  and  make  ob- 
servations. Steele,  Tatler,  No.  170. 

Peter  of  Blois  moralising  “ de  priestigiis  fortunae,"  on  the 
magic  tricks  of  Fortune  exemplified  in  the  career  of  bis 
royal  patron.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  147. 

2.  To  have  an  influence,  especially  a beneficial 
influence,  on  morals. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  a social  life  passed  in  peaceful 
occupation  is  positively  moralizing  as  that  a social  life 
passed  in  war  is  positively  demoralizing. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 575. 

Also  spelled  moralise. 

moralizer  (mor'al-I-z6r),  n.  1.  One  who  moral- 
izes or  makes  moral  reflections;  an  instructor 
in  morals. 

My  uncle  was  a moralizer  who  mistook  his  apophthegms 
for  principles.  T.  Hook,  Sayings  and  Doings. 

In  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  point  upon  which  moral- 
izers  have  dwelt  with  more  emphasis  than  this,  that  man’s 
forecast  of  pleasure  is  continually  erroneous. 

U.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  121. 

2f.  One  who  has  a habit  of  finding  an  allegory 
or  hidden  meaning  in  passages. 

Moralizers,  you  that  wrest  a never  meant  meaning  out  of 
eveiything,  applying  all  things  to  the  present  time,  keep 
your  attention  for  the  common  stage. 

Nash,  Sumner’s  Last  Will  and  Testament 

Also  spelled  moraliser. 

moralizing  (mor'al-I-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
moralize , ft]  A moral  reflection;  a moraliza- 
tion. Also  spelled  moralising. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  edifying  moralizings  how  emi- 
nently Scriptural  was  the  course  of  Sam’s  mind. 

II.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  359. 

morally  (mor'al-i),  adv.  1.  From  a moral  point 
of  view;  with  reference  to  the  moral  law;  in  a 
moral  or  ethical  sense;  ethically. 

By  good , morally  so  called,  bonum  honestum  ought  chief- 
ly to  be  understood.  South,  Sermons. 

The  essential  thing  morally  is  the  man’s  direction  of 
himself  to  the  realisation  of  a conceived  or  imagined  ob- 
ject, whether  circumstances  allow  of  its  issuing  in  out- 
ward action,  action  that  affects  the  senses  of  other  people, 
or  no.  T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 144. 

2.  In  accordance  with  moral  law;  rightly;  vir- 
tuously; uprightly. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is  only  pleasing 
to  a man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally.  Dryden. 

3.  Virtually;  practically;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  a hypocrite  to  keep  himself 
long  on  his  guard.  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

morass  (mo-ras' ),  n.  [=  G.  morast  = Sw.  moras 
= Dan.  morads , < D.  moeras , MD.  moerasch , 
moorascli , maerasch  = LG.  MLG.  moras , a 
marsh,  fen ; prob.  orig.  adj.,  MD.  *moerisch  (= 
E.  moorish'1),  belonging  to  a moor,  confused  ap- 
par.  with  F.  marais , > ME.  mareis , etc.,  a marsh : 
see  marish.]  A tract  of  low,  soft,  wet  ground 
the  drainage  of  which  is  insufficient  either  from 


morass 

its  depressed  situation  or  from  its  uniform  flat- 
ness ; a marsh;  a swamp;  a bog;  a fen.— Mo- 
rass ore.  bog-iron  ore.  = Syn.  Swamp,  etc.  See  marsh. 

morass- weed  (mo-ras7  wed),  n.  The  plant 
homwort,  Ceratophyllum  demersum. 
morassy  (mo-ras  7i),  a.  [=  D.  moerasig  = G. 


3857 

Whilst  the  distempers  of  a relaxed  fibre  prognosticate 
and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the  body 
of  the  state.  Burke , A Regicide  Peace,  i. 

3.  Relating  to  disease:  as,  morbid  or  patho- 
logical anatomy — Morbid  concretions.  See  con- 
cretion. =Syn.  1.  Diseased,  etc. 


morastig  = Sw.  morasig  = Dan.  morcidsig ; as  morbidezza  (mor-bi-det'za),  n.  [It.  (>  Sp.  Pg. 
morass  4-  -yi.]  Marshy;  fenny.  ’ morbidez  = F.  morbidesse ),  sickliness,  delicacy, 

The  sides  and  top  are  covered  with  morassy  earth.  (.  niorbido,  sickly : see  morbid,]  That  quality 

Pennant,  of  flesh-painting  which  simulates  the  supple- 
st. [<  It.  morato , mulberry-  ness,  elastic  firmness,  and  soft  delicacy  of  nat- 
ural flesh. 

Nature  has  been  closely  consulted,  and  has  revealed  to 
the  master  a few  delicate  touches  which  serve  to  accentu- 
ate the  movement,  and  to  give  to  the  flesh  that  morbidezza 
which  is  the  illusion  of  the  softness  and  palpitation  of  life. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  248. 


morat  (mo'rat), 
colored,  < moro , < L.  morum , a mulberry:  see 
more 4.]  A beverage  composed  of  honey  fla- 
vored with  mulberry-juice. 

There  was  grace  after  meat  with  a fist  on  the  board, 
And  down  went  the  morat,  and  out  flew  the  sword. 

Sir  H.  Taylor , Edwin  the  Fair,  iL  6. 


moratet,  a.  [<  L.  moratus,  mannered,  <’  mos  morbidity  (mor-bid'i-ti)  n.  [<  F.  morbidite  ; 
' ' ’ - --  oo  -+-  -**»/ 1 1.  A morbid  condition  or 


as  morbid  + -ity.] 
state;  morbidness, 

Unable  from  some  defect  or  morbidity. 


Kingsley. 

There  are  no  women  to  chaff  with,  and  to  rub  your  mind 
out  of  its  morbidity.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  369. 

2.  The  proportion  of  diseased  persons  in  a com- 
munity; the  sick-rate.  [Recent.] 

This  term,  which  is  of  recent  introduction,  is  employed  to 
denote  the  amount  of  disease  or  illness  existing  in  a given 
community ; and,  as  “ mortality  " expresses  the  death-rate, 
so  morbidity  indicates  the  sick-rate,  whether  the  disease 
be  fatal  or  not.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  998. 


{mor-),  manner:  see  moral.']  Mannered. 

To  see  a man  well  morate  so  seldome  applauded. 

Oaule,  Magastromancer,  p.  138.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 
morationf  (mo-ra/shon),  n.  [<  L.  moratio{n-), 
delay,  < viorari , pp’.‘  moratus , delay,  tarry,  < 
mora , delay:  see  moral.]  The  act  of  staying, 
delaying,  or  lingering ; delay. 

For  therein  fin  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  apo- 
geum]  his  moration  is  slower,  and  so  his  heat  respectively 
unto  those  habitations  as  of  duration,  so  also  of  more  ef- 
fect. # Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 

moratorium  (mor-a-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  neut. 
sing,  of  moratoriUs,  causing  delay,  dilatory.]  morbidly  (mor'bid-li),  adv.  In  a morbid  or  dis- 
In  law,  legal  title  to  delay  in  making  a due  pay-  eased  manner;  in  a way  that  indicates  a dis- 
ment : as  a legislative  authorization  of  suspen-  eased  or  morbid  condition.  See  morbid , 1. 
sion  of  payment  by. a government  bank.  The  actions  of  men  amply  prove  that  the  faculty  which 

Moravian  (mo-ra  vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Moravia  gives  birth  to  those  arts  is  morbidly  active. 

(see  def.)  + -an.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Mo-  Macaulay,  Dry  den. 

raviaorthe  Moravians. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  morbidness  (mor  'bid-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
religious  denomination  of  the  Moravians.  being  morbid,  diseased,  sickly,  or  unsound; 

II.  n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Mora-  morbidity, 
via,  a crownland  of  the  Cisleithan  division  of  morbiferal  (mor-bif'e-ral),  a.  [As  morbifer- 
Austria-Hungary,  lying  southeast  of  Bohemia,  ous  + - al .]  Bringing  or  inducing  disease. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Moravians  are  Notices  of  the  Press  . . . resembling  certificates  to  the 
olavs  in  race  and  language. — 2.  A member  of  virtues  of  various  morbiferal  panaceas, 
the  Christian  denomination  entitled  the  Unitas  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Notices  of  an  Independent  Press. 

Fratrum  or  United  Brethren,  which  traces  its  morbiferous  (mor-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL  . mor- 
ongm  to  J ohn  Huss.  Its  members  were  expelled  from  biferus,  morbifer,  < L.  ‘morbus,  illness,  + ferre 
Bohemia  and  from  Moravia  in  1627,  but  in  1722  a remnant  _ t?  hPnrl  1 nr  r»rndnmn(r  . 

settled  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony  (hence  the  brethren  are  some-  ^ ■t5rmginS  or  producing  disease , 

times,  in  Germany,  called  Hermhuter).  The  organiza-  morbific. 

tion  at  present  has  three  home  provinces  (German,  Brit-  morbific  (mor-bif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  morbifique  = 
ish.andAmerican —each  of  which  haa  its  own  government  Sp.  morbifico  = Pg.  It.  morbifico,  < L.  as  if  *mor- 


by  syn  od)  and  several  missio  n provin  ces.  A 11  these  togeth  er 
form  a whole,  represented  by  a general  synod,  which 
meets  every  ten  years  in  Herrnhut.  The  ministers  are 
bishops  (not  diocesan),  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  wor- 
ship is  liturgical.  The  members  of  the  denomination  be- 
lieve in  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature,  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  actual  humanity 


bificus  (>  LL.  morbificare , produce  disease),  < 
morbus,  disease,  + facere,  make.]  Causing  dis- 
ease ; inducing  disease. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and  morbific 
matter  within  can  carry  off  the  distemper. 

_ ^ ^ South,  Sermons,  VI.  311. 

and  godhead  of  Jesus  Christv  the  atonement,' the  work'of  ,,  ...  , 

the  Holy  Spirit,  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  the  morDillCRl  (mor-bil  l-kal),  a.  [\  morbific  t 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  -al.]  Same  as  morbific. 

The  Moravians  are  especially  noted  for  their  energy  and  morbificallv  (mor-bif'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mor- 
• • , r,  „ bific  manner;  so  as  to  cause  or  generate  disease. 

Moraviamsm  (mo-ra  » [<  Mora-  morbiUi  (mdr-bil'I),  n.  [ML." dim.  of  L.  mor- 

church  nolitv^  of  thA  bus’  disease:  see  morbus.]  Same  as  measles,  1. 

Brethren  Moravians,  or  United  morbilliform  (mdr-bil'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  ML.  mor- 

*moray(»Vr«,..  [Al„_. 

ffi&K J&sassfj: 


eially  of  the  genus  Murcena,  of  which  there 
are  several  subdivisions,  as  Sidera.  The  spotted 

nioray  is  Gymnothorax  moringa,  of  the  tropical  Atlantic, 


morbilli , measles : see  morbilli.]  Pertaining  to 
the  measles ; partaking  of  the  nature  of  mea- 
sles, or  resembling  the  eruptions  of  that  dis- 
ease. 

morboset  (mor-bos7),  a.  [=  F.  morbeux  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  morboso , < L.  morbosus,  sickly,  diseased, 
< morbus,  disease:  see  morbus .]  Proceeding 
from  disease ; morbid ; unhealthy. 

Seignior  Malpighi,  in  his  Treatise  of  Galls,  under  which 
name  he  comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tu- 
mors and  excrescencies  of  plants. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

everywhere  with  innumerable  small  dark  spots  in  a fine  __  -l ...  r/  T T 7 

network  of  the  whitish  ground-color.  Several  other  mo-  UlOrDOSltyt  (mor-bos  l-tl),  n . [\  LL.  morbosi - 
rays  occur  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  ta(t-)s,  sickliness,  < L.  morbosus,  sickly:  see 


Spotted  Moray  ( Gymnothoraic  moritiga). 


States,  and  G.  mordax  is  a Californian  moray  attaining  a 
length  of  five  feet. 

morbid  (mfir'bid),  a.  [<  F.  morbide  = Sp.  mdr- 
bido  --  Pg.  It.  morbido,  < L.  morbidus,  sickly,  < 
morbus , disease:  see  morbus .]  1.  Diseased; 


morbose.']  The  state  of  being  morbose ; a dis- 
eased state. 

If  we  take  the  intention  of  nature  in  every  species,  and 
except  the  casual  impediments  or  morbosities  in  individ- 
uals. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  18. 


Mordella 

or  conical  pitted  pileus.  It  includes  M.  escu- 
lenta,  the  morel.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
are  eaten.  See  morel2. 

mordacious  (m6r-da'shus),  a.  [=  OF.  mordace 
= Sp.  Pg.  mordaz  = It.  mordace,  < L.  mordax 
( mordac -),  biting,  < mordere,  bite : see  mordant.] 

1.  Biting;  given  to  biting.— 2.  Acrid;  violent 
in  action. 

Many  of  these  [composts]  are  not  only  sensibly  hot,  but 
mordacious  and  burning.  Evelyn,  Terra. 

3.  Sarcastic. 

mordaciously  (m6r-da7shus-li),  adv.  In  a mor- 
dacious or  biting  manner;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a learned  though  violent  Scot>  has  morda- 
ciously taunted  this  tradition. 

Waterhouse,  On  Fortescue,  p.  201. 

mordacity  (mdr-das'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  mordaciti 
= Sp.  mordaddad  - - Pg.  mordacidade  = It.  mor- 
dacitd,  < L.  mordacita(t-)s,  bitingness,  < mordax 
(mordac-),  biting:  see  mordacious.]  The  prop- 
erty of  being  mordacious;  bitingness. 

Such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet  notwithstanding 
are  without  all  acrimony  or  mordacity , are  very  good  Bal- 
lets. Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death,  § 25. 

The  facility  of  doggerel  merely  of  itself  could  not  have 
yielded  the  exuberance  of  his  [Skelton’sJ  humour  and  the 
^mordacity  of  his  satire.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  1. 318. 

mordant  (mor'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mor- 
daunt  (def.  II.,  1),  < OF.  mordant,  F.  mordant  = 
Sp.  mordiente  = Pg.  mordente  = It.  niordente  (> 
E.  mordent),  < L.  morden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  mordere  (> 
It.  mordere  = Sp.  Pg.  moreler  = F.  mordre),  bite, 
sting,  prob.  orig.  *smordere  = AS.  smeortan,  E. 
smart,  sting:  see  smart,  v.  From  L.  mordere 
(pp.  morsus)  are  also  ult.  E.  mordacious,  etc., 
morsel,  morceau,  remorse,  etc.,  muzzle.]  I.  a.  1. 
Biting;  keen;  caustic;  sarcastic;  severe. 

It  [salt]  in  physick  is  held  for  mordant , burning,  caus- 
tike,  and  mundifleative.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxx.  10. 

2.  Having  the  property  of  fixing  colors. 

II.  n.  1.  A metal  chape  covering  one  end  of 
a strap  or  belt,  especially  if  so  arranged  as  to 
hook  into  a clasp  on  the  other  end  to  facilitate 
securing  the  belt  round  the  person.  The  mordant 
often  forms  with  the  belt-plate  a single  design,  the  deco- 
rated front  being  either  as  large  as  the  plate  or  of  such 
shape  as  to  combine  with  it  to  form  a circular  or  other 
regular  figure.  Also  mourdant. 

Rychesse  a girdelle  hadde  upon, 

The  bokele  of  it  was  of  a stoon,  . . . 

The  mourdaunt,  wrought  in  noble  wise, 

Was  of  a stoon  fulle  precious. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1094. 
2.  In  the  fine  arts : (a)  Any  corrosive  liquid, 
such  as  aqua  fortis,  which  will  eat  into  a me- 
tallic or  other  surface  when  applied  to  it  in  the 
process  of  etching.  See  etching.  (6)  A gluti- 
nous size  used  as  a ground  for  gilding ; a gold- 
mordant;  an  adhesive  mixture  for  attaching 
gold-leaf  to  an  indented  dotted  pattern  as 
a picture-background. — 3.  In  dyeing , a sub- 
stance used  to  fix  certain  colors  ; a substance, 
usually  an  oxid  or  hydroxid  of  a metal,  which 
has  an  affinity  for,  or  which  can  at  least  pene- 
trate, the  tissue  to  be  colored,  and  which  pos- 
sesses also  the  property  of  combining  with  the 
coloring  matter  employed,  and  of  forming  with 
it  an  insoluble  compound  within  or  about  the 
fibers.  The  oxids  and  hydroxids  of  chromium,  alumin- 
ium, iron,  copper,  and  tin,  tannic  acid  and  oleic  acid  are 
the  most  important  mordants.  A mordant  is  also  termed 
a basis  or  base. 

Opposite  is  the  best  mordant  to  fix  the  color  of  your 
thought  in  the  general  belief. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  272. 

mordant  (mor'dant),  v.  t.  [<  mordant,  n.]  To 
imbue  or  treat  with  a mordant. 

Before  dyeing,  cotton  must  therefore  be  mordanted. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  46. 

The  cloth  may  be  sumaced  and  mordanted  as  usual  with 
tin,  and  then  dyed.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  33. 

mordantly  (mor'dant-li),  adv.  In  a mordant 
manner. 

Mordella  (mor -del 7 a),  n.  [NL.  (Limueus, 
1758),  < L.  mordere,  ’bite:  see  mordant.]  An 


sickly;  not  sound  and  healthful.  As  applied  to  morbus  (mdr'bus),  n.  [L.]  Disease Cholera 

mental  conditions,  it  commonly  implies  an  over-sensitive  morbus.  See  cholera. — Morbus  coxarius.  See  hip- 
state.  mvolving  depression  of  spirits,  in  which  matters  joint  disease,  under  disease. — Morbus  Gallicus,  syphilis, 
affecting  the  emotions  assume  an  exaggerated  significance.  —Morbus  maculosus,  purpura  hsemorrhagica. 

A vicious  ingenuity,  a morbid  quickness  to  perceive  re-  morceau  (m6r-S07),  nr,  pi.  morceaux(-80z').  [F.: 

and  anal0giea  between  things  apparently het-  see  morsel.]  A bit;  a morsel;  a small  piece. 


erogeneous.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

The  morbid  asceticism  that  culminates  in  the  life  of  the 
Buddhist  saint,  eating  his  food  with  loathing  from  the 
alms-bowl  that  he  carries,  as  though  it  held  medicine. 

E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  II.  96. 
2.  Proceeding  from  or  characteristic  of  disease 
or  a diseased  condition. 


(а)  A short  piece  or  a passage  of  a literary  composition. 

(б)  In  music:  (1)  A short  composition,  usually  of  simple 
character.  (2)  An  excerpt  or  extract. 

Morchella  (m6r-kel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Dillenius, 
1719),  < G.  morchel,  a mushroom:  see  morel2.] 
A genus  of  edible  fungi  of  the  division  Asco- 
mycetes,  having  a fistular  stalk  and  roundish 


Mordella  8-punctata. 

a,  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  beetle,  outline  side  view  of  female ; d,  dor- 
sal view  of  same ; e,  antenna,  magnified ; f,  serrated  tarsal  claw, 
highly  magnified.  (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


-IP 

Mordent. 

as  written ; a,  as  performed. 


Mordella 

important  genus  of  beetles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Mordellidce,  characterized  by  the  moderate 
snbeqmlateral  scutelhim.  These  beetles  are  of 
small  or  medium  size,  usually  shining-black  in  color,  and 
inhabit  fungi  or  twigs.  There  are  more  than  100  species, 
most  of  which  inhabit  Europe  or  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, 17  being  recorded  as  North  American,  as  M.  8-punctata. 
Mordellidse  (mor-del'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL. , < Mor- 
della 4-  -idee.  ] A family  of  heteromerous  Cole- 
op  ter  a,  typified  by  the  genus  Mordella.  They  have 
the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind,  the  head  strongly 
constricted  at  the  base  and  suddenly  narrowed  behind,  the 
lateral  suture  distinct,  the  base  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  the 
antennae  filiform,  and  the  hind  coxae  laminiform.  These 
insects  resemble  the  Rhipiphoridce,  but  the  antennae  are 
filiform,  and  the  thorax  has  a lateral  suture ; they  are  of 
small  size,  pubescent,  and  glistening-black.  They  are 
abundantly  found  on  flowers,  particularly  on  certain  Com- 
positce.  The  larvae  have  short  legs,  the  joints  of  which  are 
indistinct ; they  live  in  fungi  and  twigs.  The  family  was 
established  by  Stephens  in  1832. 

mordenite  (mdr 'den-it),  n.  [<  Morden  (see  def . ) 
4-  -ite2.]  A zeolitic  mineral  occurring  in  small 
hemispherical  forms  with  a fibrous  structure, 
whitish  color,  and  silky  luster,  it  is  a hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium,  calcium,  and*sodium,  and  is  found 
near  Morden  in  Nova  Scotia. 

mordent  (mdr'dent),  n.  [<  It.  mordente,  in  mu- 
sic, a beat,  a turn,  a passing  shake,  < mordente , 
biting,  pungent:  s qq  mordant.]  In  music:  (a) 
A melodic  embellishment,  not  so  frequent  now 
as  formerly,  consisting  of  a rapid  alternation  of 
a principal  tone  with  a tone  a half -step  below  it. 
It  is  single  or  short  when  the  ^ ^ 

by- tone  is  used  but  once ; oth- 
erwise double  or  long.  The 
signs  for  the  single  and  dou- 
ble mordents  are  av  and  aw 
respectively.  When  the  sup-  2 ~ 
plementary  tone  needs  to  be 
chromatically  altered,  a ft,  fcj-, 
or  t]  is  added  below  the  sign. 

(6)  Same  as  acciacca- 
tura  or  passing  trill  (German  Pralltriller),  the 
latter  of  which  is  also  called  an  inverted  mor- 
dent. 

mordente  (mor-den'te),  n.  [It.:  see  mordent.'] 
Same  as  mordent. 

mordert,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  murder. 
mordicancyt  (m6r'di-kan-si),  n.  [<  mordican(t) 
4-  -cy.]  A biting  quality;  corrosiveness. 

The  mordicancy  thus  allay’d,  be  sure  to  make  the  mor- 
tar very  clean,  after  having  beaten  Indian  capsicum,  be- 
fore you  stamp  any  thing  in  it  else.  Evelyn , Acetaria,  § 47. 

mordicantf  (mor'di-kant),  a.  [=  F.  mordicant 
==  Sp.  Pg.  It.  mordicante , < LL.  mordican(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  mor dicare , bite,  sting,  < mordicus,  biting, 
\ L.  mordere,  bite : see  mordant.]  Biting ; acrid. 

He  presumes  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bodies  must 
proceed  from  a fiery  ingredient.  Boyle. 

mordicationf  (mdr-di-ka'skon),  n.  [=  F.  mor- 
dication  = Sp.  mordicaciem  = Pg.  mordicapcto  = 
It.  mordicazione,  < LL.  mordicatio(n-),  a griping, 
lit.  biting,  < mor  dicar  ef  pp.  mordicatus,  bite : see 
mordicant.]  The  act  of  biting  or  corroding ; cor- 
rosion. 

Wise  physicians  should  with  all  diligence  inquire  what 
simples  nature  yieldeth  that  have  extream  subtile  parts, 
without  any  mordication  or  acrimony. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 692. 

mordicative  (mor'di-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  mor- 
dicativo;  as  mordicat(ioh)  + -ive.]  Same  as  mor- 
dicant. Hollandy  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  774. 
mordret,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  murder. 
more1  (mor),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  mare, 
rnair;  < ME.  morey  mor,  earlier  mare,  mar , < AS. 
mdra  = OS.  mero  = OFries.  mara  = D.  meer  = 
MLG.  mer,  LG.  meer  = OHG.  mero,  MHG.  mere , 
G.  mehr  = Icel.  rneiri  = Sw.  mera  = Dan.  mere 
= Goth,  maiza  ( for  *majiza ) (also  with  additional 
compar.  suffix,  ME.  marere=  D.  meerder  = MLG. 
merer , merder  = OHG.  mer  or  o,  mer  or,  MHG. 
merer , G.  mehrer ),  more,  = L.  major  ( maior ), 
neut.  majus  ( maius ),  more,  greater  (see  also  the 
adv.);  with  compar.  suffix  (Goth.  -iza,  E.  -er3, 
etc.),  from  a positive  *mag,  existing  in  Teut. 
only  in  derivatives,  as  in  the  compar.  more  and 
mo,  superl.  most,  and  (prob.)  in  mickle , much, 
and  found  in  L.  magnus,  great,  Gr.  peyag,  great: 
see  mickle , much , main2,  magnitude,  etc.-  Cf.  mo 
and  most.]  I . a.  1.  Greater:  often  indicating 
comparison  merely,  not  absolutely  but  rela- 
tively greater.  («)  in  size  or  extent,  as  comparative  of 
much  in  its  original  sense  ‘great.’  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  more  lyght  sail  be  namid  the  son, 

Dymnes  to  wast  be  downe  and  be  dale. 

York  Plays , p.  11. 

The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  to- 
gether. Acts  xix.  32. 

(6)  In  number,  especially  as  comparative  of  many. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we. 

Ex.  i.  9. 
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They  were  wore  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 

Josh.  x.  11. 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Tennyson , Morte  d’  Arthur. 

(c)  In  degree  or  intensity,  especially  as  comparative  of 
much  or  as  exceeding  a small  or  smaller  quantity. 

Because  he  that  first  put  them  into  a verse  found,  as  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  a more  sweetnesse  in  his  owne  eare  to 
haue  them  so  tymed. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  90. 
Her  best  is  bettered  with  a more  delight. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L 78. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

(d)  In  rank,  position,  or  dignity:  opposed  to  less. 

And  in  or  way  homwarde  we  come  to  ye  churche  yt  the 
Jacobyns  holde,  in  the  whiche  place  seynt  James  the  more 
was  hedyd  by  Herode.  Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  21. 

Likewise  thou 

Art  more  thro’  Love,  and  greater  than  thy  years. 

Tennyson,  Love  and  Duty. 

2.  Greater  in  amount,  extent,  number,  or  de- 
gree : the  following  noun  being  in  effect  a par- 
titive genitive : as,  more  land ; more  light ; more 
money;  more  courage. — 3.  In  addition;  addi- 
tional: the  adjective  being  before  or  after  the 
noun,  or  in  the  predicate. 

There  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  2.  17. 

This  one  wrong  more  you  add  to  wrong’s  amount. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  187. 

A moment  more,  and  Alhama  would  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  enemy.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  66. 

The  more  the  merrier.  See  merryi. 

II.  n . 1.  A greater  quantity,  amount,  or  num- 
ber. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more, 
some  less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

I heard  thy  anxious  Coach-man  say, 

It  costs  thee  more  in  Whips  than  Hay. 

Prior,  Epigram. 

When  our  attention  passesfrom  a shorter  line  to  a longer, 
from  a smaller  spot  to  a larger,  from  a feebler  light  to  a 
stronger,  from  a paler  blue  to  a richer,  from  a march  tune 
to  a galop,  the  transition  is  accompanied  in  the  synthetic 
field  of  consciousness  by  a peculiar  feeling  of  difference, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  sensation  of  more, — more  length, 
more  expanse,  more  light,  more  blue,  more  motion. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  15. 

2.  Something  superior  or  further  or  in  addition : 
corresponding  to  I.,  2,  with  partitive  genitive 
merged. 

’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  we  ’ll  do  more,  Sempronius ; we  ’ll  deserve  it. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  2. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  acts  nobly : angels  could  no  more. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  92. 

3f.  Persons  of  rank ; the  great. 

The  remenant  were  anhanged  moore  and  lesse. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  275. 

Where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 12. 

To  make  more  of.  See  make i . 
more1  (mor),  adv . [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  mare , mair; 
< ME.  more,  mare,  etc.,  < AS.  mare  ==  OFries. 
7ndr,  mer  = MD.  mer , D.  meer  = MLG.  mer,  me 
= OHG.  mer,  MHG.  mer,  mere , G.  mehr  = Icel. 
meirr  = Sw.  mer,  mera  = Dan . mer , mere  = Goth. 
mats,  adv.,  more;  prop.  neut.  of  the  adj.:  see 
more1,  a.  Cf.  mo.]  1.  In  a greater  extent, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

Sothli  for  sothe  no  seg  vnder  heuene 
Ne  sei3e  neuer  no  route  arai3ed  more  beter. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4279. 

Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  3. 

If  it  be  a high  point  of  wisdom  in  every  private  man, 
much  more  is  it  in  a Nation  to  know  it  self. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng. , iii. 

I fear  myself  more  than  I fear  the  Devil,  or  Death. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  53. 

Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng, 

At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  strong. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  76. 
[In  this  sense  more  is  regularly  used  to  modify  an  adjective 
or  adverb  and  form  a comparative  phrase,  having  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  the  comparative  degree  made  by  the 
termination  -cr* : as,  more  wise  {wiser),  more  wisely;  more 
illustrious,  more  illustriously ; more  contemptible ; more 
durable.  It  may  be  used  before  any  adjective  or  adverb 
which  admits  of  comparison,  and  is  generally  used  with 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
suffix  -er  would  be  awkward : as,  more  curious,  more  emi- 
nent, etc. ; formations  like  curiouser,  virtuouser,  etc.,  being 
avoided,  though  occasionally  used  in  older  writers.  For- 
merly more  was  very  often  used  superfluously  in  the  com- 
parative: as,  more  better,  braver,  fitter,  mightier,  etc.] 

2.  Further;  to  a greater  distance. 

And  yet  we  ascendid  mor  and  came  to  the  place  wher 
ower  Savyor  Crist  seying  and  be  holdyng  the  Citie  of  Jhe- 
rusalem  vpon  Palme  of  Sonnday  wepte. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  29. 

30  leagues  we  sayled  more  Northwards  not  finding  any 
inhabitants.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  1. 176. 


moreen 

I was  walking  a mile, 

More  than  a mile  from  the  shore. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  ix. 

3.  In  addition;  besides;  again:  qualified  by 
such  words  as  any,  no , ever , never , once , twice , 
etc. , the  two  being  in  some  cases  also  written 
together  as  one,  as  evermore,  nevermore , and  for- 
merly nomore. 

The  jolly  shepheard  that  was  of  yore 
Is  nowe  nor  jollye  nor  shepeheard  more. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
Cnee  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,iiLl.  1. 
More  and  more,  with  continual  increase. 

And  alway  more  and  more  it  doth  encrese ; 

God  wote  I am  no  thing  in  hertys  ease. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  741. 
Amon  trespassed  more  and  more.  2 Chron.  xxxiiL  23. 
More  by  token,  (a)  In  proof  of  this:  a corroborative 
phrase.  (6)  Besides ; indeed. 

Surely  a dragon  was  killed  there,  for  you  may  see  the 
marks  yet  where  his  blood  ran  down,  and  more-by-token 
the  place  where  it  ran  down  is  the  easiest  way  up  the  hill- 
side. T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

More  or  less,  about ; in  round  numbers : an  expression 
denoting  nearness,  but  excluding  the  idea  of  precision : 
as,  five  miles  more  or  less. — N one  the  more.  See  none  1.— 
Not  the  more.  See  noth— To  be  no  more,  to  be  no 
longer  living ; to  be  dead. 

Cassius  is  no  more.  Shak. , J.  C.,  v.  3. 60. 

more1!  (mor),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  moren  (=  MLG.  mereu, 
mereren  = OHG.  meron,  MHG.  meren,  G.  mehren) ; 
< more 1,  a.]  To  make  more ; increase ; enhance. 

What  he  will  make  lesse  he  lesseth, 

What  he  will  make  more  he  moreth. 

Gower , Conf.  Amaut.,  vii. 
It  is  ordeyned  that  the  Aldirman  and  maistres  schul  3if 
no  clothyng  to  nopersone  in  moryng  the  pris  of  theliuere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  451. 

more2t  (mor),  n.  [<  ME.  more,  moore , < AS.  moru , 
also  more,  f.,  and  in  comp,  mora,  m.,  a root,  = 
MD.  moore  = OHG.  moraha,  morhd,  mora,  MHG. 
more,  rnohre , G.  mohre,  also  in  comp,  mohr-riibe, 
a carrot;  ult.  origin  unknown.  Cf.  morel2.]  1. 
A root;  stock. 

A1  hit  com  of  one  More  that  vs  to  dethe  brou3te, 

And  that  vs  to  lyue  a3ein  thorwh  Ihesus  that  vs  bou3te. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  19. 

She  that  was  soothfaste,  crop  and  moore, 

Of  al  his  lust  or  joyes  heretofore. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  v.  25. 

2.  A plant. 

And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feete 
Was  dight  with  flowers ; . . . 

Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  viL  10. 

more2t,  v.  t.  [ME.  moren;  < more2,  n.]  To 
root  up. 

The  erchebissope’s  wodes  ek  the  king  het  ech  on,  . . . 
That  eclitre  were  vp  wored  that  it  ne  spronge  namore  there. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  499. 

more3  (mor),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  moor1. 
— 2.  A hill.  Halliwell.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
more4t  (mor),  n.  [ME.,  also  moore , mour,  in 
comp,  also  mur-,  < AS.  mor-,  mur - = D.  moer- 
= OHG.  mor-,  mur-  (in  comp.)  = OF.  more , 
meure , < L.  moms,  a mulberry-tree,  riorum,  a 
mulberry,  < Gr.  /wpov , ydpov , a mulberry,  popka, 
a mulberry-tree.  Hence,  in  comp.,  ME.  mor- 
berie,*molberie,  mulberie,  moolberie,  now  mul- 
berry: see  mulberry.  Cf.  mor  at  and  murrey.] 
A mulberry-tree,  Moms  nigra. 
more5t,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  mora,  delay:  see  mora1.] 
Delay. 

That  gan  to  hem  clerly  certifye, 

Withoute  more,  the  childis  dwellynge  place. 
Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  24.  {Halliwell.) 

-more1.  [<  ME.  -more;  being  the  adv.  more , used 
after  the  analogy  of  -most  taken  as  the  adverb 
most,  but  really  of  diff.  origin  (see  -most),  as  a 
formative  of  comparison.]  A formative  of  com- 

Earison,  indicating  the  comparative  degree,  it 
; used  with  adjectives  or  adverbs,  the  superlative  being 
expressed  by  -most:  as, furthermore , inner  more,  outermore, 
etc.  In  some  instances,  as  evermore,  forevermore,  never- 
more, the  more  is  merely  the  adverb  more  1 used  inten- 
sively. 

-more2.  See  -mor. 

Moreae  (mo're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Endlicher,  1833), 
< Morus  4*  -ece.]  A tribe  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  the  apetalous  family  Moracese,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Morus.  It  was  originally  a 
tribe  of  the  Urticacese,  equivalent  to  the  fam- 
ily Moracese.  As  restricted  by  de  Candolle  and  mod- 
em authors  it  contains  7 genera  and  about  25  species. 
Morus  is  the  only  important  genus, 
moreen  (mo-ren'),  n.  [Formerly  moireen ; prob. 
< F.  *moirine,  a conjectural  trade-name,  < moire , 
mohair:  see  mohair , moire.]  A fabric  of  wool, 
or  very  often  of  cotton  and  wool,  similar  to  tam- 
my, commonly  watered,  but  sometimes  plain. 


moreen 

It  is  used  for  petticoats,  bathing-dresses,  etc., 
and  the  heavier  qualities  for  curtains. 

The  gaudy  buff -coloured  trumpery  moreen  which  Mrs. 
Proudie  had  deemed  good  enough  for  her  husband’s  own 
room.  Trollope , Barchester  Towers,  v. 

morees,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  English  cotton 
cloths  made  for  exportation,  as  to  Africa.  Viet, 
of  Needlework. 

more-handt,  n.  [ME.  more  hand,  more-hand; 

< more 1 + hand.']  More. 

To  make  the  quen  that  wat3  so  3onge, 

What  more-hond  mo3te  he  a-eheue? 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L 474. 

more-hough  (mor'bok),  n.  Same  as  Mend-water. 
moreish  (mor'ish),  a.  Same  as  morish. 
morel1  (mor'el  or  mo-rel'),  a.  and n.  [I.  a.  < OF. 
morel,  moreau,  dark-colored,  blackish  (morel,  mo- 
reau,  n.,  a dark  horse),  F.  moreau,  black,  = It. 
morello,  dark-colored,  blackish,  tawny,  murrey, 

< ML.  morellus,  maurellus,  dark,  blackish,  appar. 
dim.  of  L.  Maurus,  a blackamoor,  Moor  (see 
Moor4),  but  perhaps  equiv.  to  L.  morulus,  black- 
ish, ‘black  and  blue,’  dim.,<  morum,  a mulberry: 
see  more4.  Hence  the  surname  Morell,  Mor- 
rell, Morrill.  II.  n.  In  def.  2,  < It.  morello,  dark- 
colored:  see  the  adj.  In  def.  3,  also  morelle, 
formerly  morrell,  < ME.  *morelle,  moreole,  < F. 
morelle  = Pr.  morella  = Pg.  morilha  = It.  morel- 
la,  nightshade ; prop.  fern,  of  the  adj. : see  I.] 

1.  a.  Dark-colored ; blackish. 

II.  n.  If.  A dark-colored  horse ; hence,  any 
horse. 

Have  gode,  now,  my  gode  morel, 

On  many  a stour  thou  hast  served  me  wel. 

MS.  Ashmole  S3,  f.  49.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A kind  of  cherry.  See  morello. 

Morel  is  a black  cherry,  lit  for  the  conservatory  before 
it  he  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw.  Mortimer. 

3.  Garden  nightshade,  Solarium  nigrum.  See 
nightshade.  Also  morelle. 

Thou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 

Nor  barley  from  the  madding  morrell  spring. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas.  (Mares.) 

morel2  (mor'el  or  mo-rel' ),«  . [Also  moril ; =D. 
morilje,  morille;  < F.  morille,  dial,  merouille,  me- 
roule,  a mushroom,  < OHG.  morhela,  MHG.  mor- 
hel,  morchel,  G.  morchel  (>  Dan.  morkel  = Sw. 
murlcla ),  a mushroom,  dim.  of  OHG.  morahd, 
morhd,  etc.,  a root,  carrot:  see  more2.]  An  ed- 
ible mushroom;  specifically,  Morchella  esculen- 
ta,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  England,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  much  used  to  flavor  gravies,  and 
is  also  dressed  fresh  in  various  ways ; it  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris,  to  make  catchup. 

Spungy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 

And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drowned. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  203. 

morelandt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  moorland. 
Morelia (mo-re'li-a),».  [NL.  ( J.  E.  Gray,  1831).] 
1.  An  Australian  genus  of  pythons  or  rock- 
snakes,  of  the  family  Pythonidie,  having  the  ros- 
tral plate  and  several  of  the  labials  pitted.  They 
grow  to  a large  size,  some  being  10  feet  long.  M.  spilotes 
is  known  as  the  diamond-make,  and  M.  variegata  as  the 
carpet-snake. 

*2.  [1.  c.]  A python  of  the  genus  Morelia. 
morelle  (mo-rel'),  n.  Same  as  morel4,  3. 
morello  (mo-rel'o),  n.  [<  It.  morello,  dark-col- 
ored: see  morel4.]  A kind  of  cherry  with  a 
dark-red  skin,  becoming  nearly  black  if  allowed 
to  hang  long.  The  flesh  is  deep  purplish-red,  tender, 
Juicy,  and  acid.  It  is  a standard  cherry,  much  used  in 
cooking  and  preserved  in  brandy.  Also  morillon. 

more  rnajorum  (mo're  ma-jo'rum).  [L.:  more, 
abl.  of  mos,  manner  (see  moral) ; majorum,  gen. 
of  majores,  ancestors,  pi.  of  major,  compar.  of 
magnus,  great:  see  major.]  After  the  manner 
of  (our)  ancestors. 

morendo  (mo-ren'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  morire,  < 
L.  mori,  die : see  mort4.]  In  music,  dying  away; 
diminuendo  at  the  end  of  a cadence, 
morenesst  (mor'nes),  n.  [<  more4  + -ness.] 
Greatness;  superiority. 

Moreness  of  Christ’s  vicars  is  not  measured  by  worldly 
moreness.  Wyclif,  Letter,  in  Lewis’s  Life,  p.  284. 

moreover  (mor-d'v6r),  adv.  [<  more 4 + oner.] 
Beyond  what  has  been  said;  further;  besides; 
also;  likewise. 

The  English  Consull  of  Aleppo  is  absolute  of  himselfe, 
. . . expert  in  their  language,  . . . being  moreover  of  such 
a spirit  as  not  to  be  danted.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  66. 
more-pork  (mor-pork'),  n.  [Also  mope-hawk  : 
aboriginal  Austral,  mopolce,  imitative  of  the 
bird’s  note.]  1.  In  Tasmania,  a kind  of  goat- 
sucker, Podargus  cuvieri. 

A more-pork  was  chanting  his  monotonous  cry. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Handyn,  xxxi. 
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2.  In  New  Zealand,  a kind  of  owl,  Sceloglaux 
novoe-zelandice.  H.  Neicton. 

Morescot  (mo-res'ko),  a.  [<  It.  Moresco,  Moor- 
ish : see  Moresque,  Morisco.]  An  obsolete  form 
of  Moresque. 

The  said  mamedine  is  of  siluer,  bailing  the  Moresco 
stampe  on  both  sides.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  272. 

Moreskt,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Mo- 
resque. 

Moresque  (mo-resk'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
Moresk  (also"  Moresco,  Morisco,  Morisk) ; < F. 
Moresque,  formerly  also  morisque,  < It.  moresco 
= Sp.  Pg.  morisco,  < ML.  Moriscus,  Moorish: 
see  Moorish2.  Cf.  Morisco  (<  Sp.)  and  morris4 
(<  F.).]  I.  a.  Moorish;  of  Moorish  design,  or 

of  design  imitating  Moorish  work Moresque 

dancet.  Same  as  morris-dance. 

II.  n.  A style  of  decoration  by  means  of  flat 
patterns,  interlacings,  simple  scrolls,  and  the 
like,  and  usually  in  crude  color  or  in  slight  re- 
lief on  metal- work,  founded  upon  Moorish  deco- 
ration. Also  spelled  Mauresque. 

Moreton  Bay  chestnut.  See  bean-tree  and 
chestnut. 

Moreton  Bay  fig.  A fig-tree,  Ficus  macrophylla, 
of  eastern  Australia. 

Moreton  Bay  pine.  Same  as  hoop-pine. 
moreynet,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  murrain. 
morfewt,  n.  See  morphew. 
morfondt,  v.  i.  and  t.  [Also  morfound;  < OF. 
morfondre,  take  cold,  become  chilled;  prob.  < 
morve,  mucus,  rheum,  also  glanders,  + fondre, 
pour:  see  found'4.]  To  take  cold;  have  a cold 
in  the  head ; also,  to  affect  with  cold : said  of 
horses.  , 

I n Galyce  the  ryuers  be  troublous  and  coolde,  and  bycause 
of  the  snowes  that  dyscende  downe  frome  the  mountaynes, 
wherby  they  and  theyr  horses,  after  theyr  trauayle  all 
the  daye  in  the  hote  sone,  shall  be  morfoundred  or  they 
be  ware.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  Ixxx. 

I morfonde  as  a horse  dothe  that  wexeth  styffe  by  taking 
of  a sodayne  colde,  je  me  morfons.  Palsgrave. 

morfondt,  n.  [Also  morfound,  morefound;  < 
morfond,  v.]  A disease  in  a horse  occasioned 
by  its  taking  cold.  Halliwell. 

Of  the  Sturdy,  Turning-eviU  or  More-found. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Cattle.  (Mares.) 

morfrey  (mor'fl'i),  n.  [A corruption  of  hermaph- 
rodite.] A kind  of  cart.  See  the  quotation. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

A cart  that  may  also  be  used  as  a waggon  is,  it  seems, 
known  locally  as  a hermaphrodite,  but  the  word  has  in 
popular  use  become  morfrey. 

Athenaeum,  Feb.  4,  1888,  p.  145. 

morgaget,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
mortgage. 

morganatic  (m6r-ga-nat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  morga- 
natique  - Sp.  morganatico  - Pg.  It.  morganatico 
(cf.  D.  G.  morganatiscli  = Sw.  Dan.  morgana- 
tisk),<  ML.  morganaticus  (also  morganicuS)  (with 
accom.  L.  term,  -aticus,  -icus),  of  the  morning; 
fern,  morganatica  (also  morganica),  equiv.  to 
morgangifa,  < OHG.  morgangeba,  MHG.  morgen- 
gdbe,  G.  morgengabe  = D.  MLG.  morgengave  = 
Sw.  morgongafva  = Dan . morgengave  = AS.  mor- 
gengifu,  a morning-gift,  < morgen,  morn,  + 
gift,  gift,  < gifan,  give : see  morn,  morrow,  and 
gift.  Cf.  morning-gift.]  An  epithet  noting  a 
marriage  of  a man  of  high  rank  to  a woman 
of  lower  station  which  is  contracted  with  a 
stipulation  that  neither  she  nor  the  issue,  if 
any,  shall  claim  his  rank  or  property  in  conse- 
quence; pertaining  to  a marriage  of  a woman 
of  high  rank  to  a man  of  lower  station : hence 
applied  also  to  a wife  or  a husband  who  has 
agreed  to  such  a marriage  contract.  Such  unions 
are  also  called  left-handed  marriages , because  at  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  the  left  hand  is  often  given, 
morganatical  (mor-ga-nat'i-kal),  a.  [<  mor- 
ganatic + -at.]  Same  as  morganatic. 
morganatically  (m6r-ga-nat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a morganatic  marriage, 
morganizet  (m6r'gan-iz),  v.  t.  [<  Morgan  (see 
def.)  + -ize.]  To  assassinate  secretly,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  punish  disclosures,  as  the  Free- 
masons were  said  to  have  done  in  the  case  of 
William  Morgan  in  1826. 

morgay  (mfir'ga),  n.  [<  W.  morgi,  dogfish,  lit. 
‘ sea-dog,’  < mor,  sea  (see  mere4),  + ci,  dog  (see 
hound).]  The  small  spotted  dogfish  or  bounce, 
a kind  of  shark,  Scyliorhintts  canicula.  it  is  re- 
garded as  a pest  by  fishermen,  whose  bait  it  takes.  When 
properly  cooked,  its  flesh  is  not  unpalatable.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
morgeline  (mor'gel-in),  n.  [<  F.  morsgeline,  L. 
morsus  gallinse,  henbit  (Prior).]  A plant,  Ve- 
ronica hedene folia. 

morgen  (mfir'gen),  n.  [<  D.  morgen  = MLG. 
morgen  = OHG.  morgan,  morgon,  MHG.  G.  mor- 
gen, a measure  of  surface.]  A measure  of  sur- 
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face,  now  or  formerly  in  use  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  has  varied  considerably  iu 
extent.  The  Berlin  morgen  is  equal  to  about  0.631  acre. 
In  Amsterdam  it  is  2.0095  acres.  The  word  was  frequently 
used  in  old  conveyances  of  property  along  the  Hudson 
river  in  the  United  States. 

Two  morgens  of  arable  land  opposite  Stony-point.  [N ote 
3.  Four  acres.]  A.  J.  Weise,  Hist.  Troy,  p.  11. 

Seven  morgens  of  land  were  equal  to  fifteen  acres. 

Munsell , Annals  of  Albany,  X.  170. 

morgivet,  n.  [<  AS.  morgengifu:  see  morga- 
natic, morning-gift.]  Same  as  morning-gift. 
morglayt  (mor'gla),  n.  [Same  as  claymore,  the 
elements  being  inverted.]  1.  Same  as  clay- 
more. 

They  can  inform  you  of  a kind  of  men 
That  first  undid  the  profit  of  those  trades 
By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Their  morglays  in  their  hands. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  L 1. 

2.  [cap.]  The  name  given  to  the  famous  sword 
of  Sir  Bevis  of  Arthurian  legend. 

And  how  fair  Josian  gave  him  Arundel  his  steed, 

And  Marglay  his  good  sword.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii. 

morgue1  (morg),  n.  [<  F.  morgue,  a haughty 
demeanor,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  conceit,  for- 
merly a sad  or  severe  countenance,  a solemn 
or  sour  visage,  < OF.  morguer,  look  at  solemnly 
or  sourly,  F.  brave,  defy;  origin  obscure.] 
Haughty  demeanor ; hauteur.  [Rare.] 

The  absence  in  him  [Gladstone!  of  aristocratical  exclu- 
siveness is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  popularity.  But  not 
only  is  he  free  from  morgue,  he  has  also  that  rarest  and 
crowning  charm  in  a man  who  has  triumphed  as  he  has, 
been  praised  as  he  has  : he  is  genuinely  modest. 

iff.  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  652. 

morgue2  (morg),  n.  [<  F.  morgue,  a morgue, 
a transferred  use  of  OF.  morgue,  “in  the  chas- 
telet  of  Paris,  a certain  chair  wherein  a new- 
come  prisoner  is  set,  and  must  continue  some 
hours,  without  stirring  either  head  or  hand, 
that  the  keepers  ordinary  servants  may  the 
better  take  notice  of  his  face  and  favour” 
(Cotgrave);  < morguer,  look  at  solemnly  or 
sourly : see  morgue4.]  A place  where  the 
bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  that 
they  may  be  claimed  by  their  friends ; a dead- 
house. 

moria  (mo'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pwpla,  folly,  < 
pap6g,  > L.  niorus,  foolish.]  In  med. , foolish- 
ness ; fatuity.  Dunglison. 

Morian  (mo'ri-an),  «.  [Also  Murrian;  < OF. 
Morien,  Moryen,  also  Moriaine,  F.  dial.  Maurien, 
Moriane,  Mouriane,  a Moor,  < ML.  Mortis,  a Moor 
(cf.  Mauritania,  Mauritania):  see  Moor4.]  A 
Moor;  a blackamoor.  [Archaic.] 

A faire  pearle  in  a Murrians  eare  cannot  make  him 
white.  Lyly , Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  315. 

The  Morions ’ land  [authorized  version,  “Ethiopia,” 
translating  Cush]  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God. 

Book  of  Cormrnn  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  lxviii.  31. 

moribund  (mor'i-bund),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mori- 
bond  = Sp.  Pg.  moribundo  = It.  moribondo,  < L. 
moribundus,  dying,  < mori,  die:  see  mort4,  mor- 
tal.] I.  a.  In  a dying  state. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund. 

Copland,  Diet.  Pract.  Medicine,  art..  Apoplexy.  (Latham.) 

He  seems  at  least  to  have  tacitly  acknowledged  that  his 
sanguinary  adventure  in  statesmanship  was  moribund. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  843. 
II.  n.  A dying  person.  Wright. 
moricet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  morris4. 
morigeratet  (mo-rij' e-rat),  t>.  i.  [<  L.  morige- 
ratus,  pp.  of  morigerari  (>  It.  morigerare  = Sp. 
Pg.  morigerar),  comply  with,  < morigerus,  com- 
plying: see  morigerous.]  To  obey;  comply. 
Coekeram. 

morigeratet  (mo-rij'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  morigera- 
tus : see  morigerate,  ?’.]  Obedient. 

Than  the  armies  that  wente  fro  Eome  were  as  well  dis- 
ciplined and  morigerate  as  the  schooles  of  the  philoso- 
phies that  were  in  Greece.  Golden  Bolce,  ii. 

morigerationt  (mo-rij-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
morigeration  = Sp.  morigeracion  = Pg.  morige- 
raqdo,  < L.  morigeratio{n-) , compliance,  < mo- 
rigerari, comply  with:  see  morigerate.]  Obe- 
dience; compliance;  obsequiousness. 

Not  that  I can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration  or  ap- 
plication of  learned  men  to  men  of  fortune. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 
That  fond  morigeration  to  the  mistaken  customs  of  the 
age.  Evelyn,  To  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

Courtesie  and  Morigeration  will  gaine  mightily  upon 
them  [the  Spaniards].  Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  p.  29. 

morigeroust  (mo-rij 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  morigerus , 
complying,  obsequious,  < mos  (mor-),  custom, 
manner,  + gerere , carry.]  Obedient;  compli- 
ant; obsequious. 

But  they  would  honour  his  wife  as  the  princesse  of  the 
world,  and  be  morigerous  to  him  as  the  commander  of 
their  soules.  Patient  Grisel,  p.  6.  {Halliwell.) 
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moril,  n.  See  morel2. 

morilliforrn (mo-ril'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  morel2,  moril, 
+ L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  ap- 
pearance of  a morel  or  moril.  See  morel2. 
morillon  (mo-ril'on),  n.  [<  r.  morillon,  a shel- 
drake, also  a kind  of  black  grape  (Cotgrave),  < 
OF.  morel,  dark : see  more?1.]  1.  The  golden- 
eye, Clangula  glaucion : so  called  with  reference 
to  the  black  head,  neck,  and  back.  Pennant, 
Arc.  Zool.,  1785. — 2.  Same  as  morel,  2. 

M or  ill  oris  we  have  from  Germany  and  other  places  be- 
yond sea ; . . . the  outer  side  is  like  a honey-combe. 

Aubrey' 8 Royal  Soe.  MS. 

morin  (mo'rin),  n.  [<  L.  morus,  mulberry-tree 
(see  Morus),  + -in2.]  A yellow  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  fustic,  Chlorophora  tinctoria. 
Morinda  (mo-rin'da),  n.  [NL.  (Vaillant,  1722), 
so  called  from  the  shape  and  color  of  its  fruit, 
and  its  locality ; irreg.  < L.  morus,  the  mulber- 
ry, 4-  Indicus,  Indian.]  A genus  of  rubiaceous 
plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Morindese,  distinguished 
by  its  small  heads  of  many  confluent  flowers. 
About  40  species  are  known,  all  tropical,  mainly  In  Asia  and 
Oceania,  a few  in  Africa  and  America.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  white  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clus- 
ters, and  opposite  leaves.  M.  citrifolia  and  M.  tinctoria , 
and  sometimes  all  species  of  the  genus,  are  called  Indian 
mulberry.  These  and  other  species  yield  important  dyes. 
See  ach%,  ach-root,  al-root.  M.  Royoc  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Florida  has  the  name  yaw-weed.  Seven  fossil  species 
have  been  described,  all  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe. 

Morindese  (mo-rin'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
Candolle,  1830),  < Morinda  + -ere. ] A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Rubiacete.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  ovary  of  from  two  to  four  cells,  each  with  one  ovule 
attached  to  the  partition,  and  contains  70  genera  and 
about  60  species,  all  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical, 
morinel  (mor'i-nel),  n.  [<  F.  morinelle,  dim.,  < 

L.  morus,  < Gr.  pupdg,  silly.]  The  dotterel, 
Eudromias  morinellus : so  called  from  its  appa- 
rent stupidity.  See  out  under  dotterel. 

Moringa(mo-ring'ga),  n.  [NL.(Adanson,1763); 
from  its  native  name  in  Malabar.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  trees,  form- 
ing the  family  Moringaceee,  and  characterized 
by  a disk  investing  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  ten 
stamens,  five  one-celled  anthers,  and  an  ovary 
of  one  cell  with  three  parietal  placentae  and 
many  ovules.  Four  species  are  known,  natives  of 
northern  Africa,  western  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
They  have  white  or  red  flowers  in  axillary  panicles, 
long  pods,  and  twice-  or  thrice-pinnate  alternate  leaves. 
One  species,  perhaps  two,  are  important,  for  which  see 
benmut,  ben-oil,  horseradish-tree,  and  nephritic  wood 
(under  nephritic). 

Moringacese  (mo-ring-ga'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Moringa  + -ace®.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Papaverales,  consisting  of  the  single  ge- 
nus Moringa:  the  Morin gese  of  Robert  Brown, 
1826.  See  Moringa. 

Moringua  (mo-ring'gu-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  mursenoid  fishes  founded  by  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson in  1845,  type  of  the  family  Moringuidee. 

M.  lumbricoide8  is  of  worm -like  appearance,  the  vertical 
fins  being  reduced  to  a fold  around  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Moringuidse  (mo-ring-gu'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Moringua  + -idee.]  A family  of  rmmenoid  apo- 
dal fishes  represented  by  the  genus  Moringua. 
They  are  of  eel-like  form,  with  specially  elongated  ab- 
dominal region ; the  heart  is  situated  far  behind  the  gills, 
and  the  pterygopalatine  arch  and  opercular  apparatus  are 
imperfect.  The  several  species  inhabit  Oriental  seas.  Also 
Ptyobranchina. 

Morin’s  apparatus.  [After  the  French  inven- 
tor A.  J.  Morin  (1795-1880).]  An  apparatus 
designed  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 
It  consists  of  a light  wooden  cylinder  covered  with  paper, 
made  to  rotate  uniformly  about  a vertical  axis,  in  front  of 
which  falls  a small  weight,  guided  by  two  light  wires.  A 
pencil  attached  to  the  falling  weight  traces  out  on  the 
paper  of  the  rotating  cylinder  a line  which,  so  long  as  the 
effect  of  the  air-resistance  is  negligible,  is  found  to  be 
a parabolic  curve.  The  distance  fallen  through  is  thus 
shown  to  vary  according  to  the  square  of  the  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theoretical  law. 

Morio  (mo'ri-o),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  morio,  a fool,  a 
monster.]  1.  Ine»fow,.,agenusof  caraboid bee- 
tles, containing  such  as  M.  monilicornis  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  genus  pertains  to  the 
scaritid  section  of  Carabidce,  and  is  sometimes  made  type 
of  a family  Morionidat.  It  is  of  wide  distribution,  hut  has 
only  about  25  species.  These  are  mainly  South  American, 
but  some  are  found  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  2 in  Europe.  One  occurs  in  the  United  States. 
Latreitte,  1810. 

2.  A genus  of  mollusks.  Montfort,  1810. 
morion1  (m&'ri-on),  n.  [Formerly  also  morian, 
morrion,  murrioii,  murrian ; <OF.  (andF.)  mori- 
on = It.  morione  = Pg.  morrido,  < Sp.  morrion,  a 
morion,  prob.  < morra,  the  crown  of  the  head,  < 
morro,  anything  round ; ef . moron,  a hillock ; per- 
haps < Basque  murua,  a hill.  ] A form  of  helmet 
of  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  somewhat  like  a hat  in 
shape,  often  with  a crest  or  comb  over  the  top, 


Morion  of  Spanish  make,  with  comb ; 16th  century. 


and  without  beaver  or  vizor,  introduced  into 
England  from  France  or  Spain  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Swords,  Morrion8,  Pouldrons,  Vaunt-brace,  Pikes,  & Lances 
Are  no  defence,  but  rather  hinderances. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

I have  provided  me  a morion,  for  fear  of  a clap  on  a 
coxcomb.  Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew’d. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Cockscomb  morion.  See  cockscomb.  — Spanish  morion, 
a form  of  morion  which  has  a broad  brim  like  a hat,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  combed  morion. 

morion2  (mo'ri-on),  n.  [Appar.  short  for  L. 
mormorion,  a kind  of  dark-brown  rock-crystal.] 
A variety  of  smoky  quartz  having  a very  dark- 
brown  or  nearly  black  color,  it  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  mormorion  of  Pliny,  although  some  writers 
refer  this  to  black  tourmalin. 

Morionidse  (mo-ri-on'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mo- 
rio(»-)  + - idee .]  A family  of  caraboid  Coleop- 
tera,  named  from  the  genus  Morio.  They  have  the 
middle  coxa:  separate,  and  the  fore  legs  more  or  less  en- 
larged at  the  tip.  There  are  about  12  genera,  mainly 
discriminated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  elytral  strife. 
Though  the  species  are  not  numerous,  they  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  most  of  the  warm  portions  of  the  globe. 

morioplasty  (mo'ri-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  fidpiov, 
dim.  of  popo;,  a part,  + n^aoTdg,  verbal  adj.  of 
tt/mgguv,  form.]  In  surg.,  the  repair  of  lost  or 

★injured  parts ; autoplasty;  plastic  surgery. 

Morisco  (mo-ris'ko),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  Morisko  (and  Morisk) ; < Sp.  morisco:  see 
Moorish2,  Moresque,  moms1.]  I.  a.  Same  as 
Moresque. 

They  trim  it  with  paint  after  the  morisco  manner. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  129. 

A piece  of  as  good  Morisco  work  as  any  I had  yet  seen. 

H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xxxi. 

II.  n.  1.  In  Span,  hist.,  a person  of  the  Moor- 
ish race  ; a Moor.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  Moors 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards ; they  were  expelled 
from  Spain  in  1609. 

These  two  circumstances  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  writer  of  the  poem  was  one  of  the  many  Moriscos  who 
. . . had  forgotten  their  native  language  and  adopted  that 
of  their  conquerors.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  86. 

2f.  The  language  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

He,  leaping  in  front  of  all,  set  hand  to  his  falchion,  and 
said,  in  morisco,  let  none  of  you  that  are  here  stir.  . . . The 
Moors,  hearing  their  master  say  so,  were  marvellously 
amazed.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  14.  {Latham.) 

3f.  The  Moorish  dance  known  also  as  morris- 
dance.  -4+.  A dancer  of  the  morris-dance. 

I have  seen 

Him  caper  upright  like  a wild  Morisco, 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  365. 
5.  A dance  performed  by  one  person,  differing 
from  the  morris-dance.  See  the  last  quotation. 

Your  wit  skips  a morisco.  Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 

To  this  purpose  were  taken  vp  at  Rome  these  forraine 
exercises  of  vaulting  and  dancing  the  Mariske. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  365. 

The  Morisco  or  Moor  dance  is  exceedingly  different  from 
the  morris-dance,  . . . being  performed  by  the  castanets, 
or  rattles,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  not  with  bells  at- 
tached to  various  parts  of  the  dress. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  309. 
6f.  The  style  of  architecture  or  ornamentation 
commonly  called  Moorish. 

morish  (mor'ish),  a.  [<  more^  + -M1.]  1.  Such 
that  more  is  needed ; insufficient.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lady  S.  How  do  you  like  this  tea,  Colonel? 

Col.  Well  enough,  Madam,  but  methinks  it  is  a little 
moreish. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  Colonel,  I understand  you  ; Betty,  bring  the 
cannister.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

2.  Such  that  more  is  desired;  nice.  [Colloq.] 

Moriskt,  Moriskot,  «■  and  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
Morisco. 

Morisonian  (mor-i-so'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Mori- 
son  (see  def.  of  Morisonianism)  + -ian.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Morisonianism. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
See  Morisonianism. 

Morisonianism  (mor-i-so'ni-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Morisonian  + -ism.  ] The  system  of  doctrines 


professed  by  one  of  the  religions  denominations 
of  Scotland,  the  Evangelical  Union  (which  see, 
under  evangelical).  [The  terms  Morisonian  and  Mori- 
sonianism, derived  from  the  name  of  James  Morisou,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  body,  are  now  very  little  used.] 

morkint  (mor'kin),  n.  [For  *mortkin,  < OF. 
mortekine,  mortecine,  morticine  = Olt.  morttcino, 
“any  dead  carrion”  (Florio)  (Ir.  muirtclienn  = 
W.  burgyn),  < ML.  morticinum,,  a beast  that  has 
died  of  disease,  neut.  of  L.  morticinus,  that  has 
died  (as  an  animal),  dead,  hence  carrion,  < 
mor(t-)s,  death:  see  mort1.  Cf.  mortling.]  A 
beast  that  has  died  by  sickness  or  mischance, 
or  (according  to  Halliwell)  that  is  the  product 
of  an  abortive  birth. 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  iv.  4. 
morl  (morl),  n.  [Appar.  a native  name.]  An 
Asiatic  deer,  Cervus  wallichi. 
morlandt,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  moorland. 
morling,  mortling  (m6r'-,  m6rt'ling),  n.  [< 
morl2  + -ling1.  <jf.  morkin.']  1.  A sheep  or 
other  animal  dead  by  disease. 

A wretched,  withered  mortling,  and  a piece 
Of  carrion,  wrapt  up  in  a golden  fleece. 

Fasciculus  Florum,  p.  35.  (Fares  ) 
2.  Wool  from  a dead  sheep.  Blount. 
morlop  (mor'lop),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A vari- 
ety of  jasper  pebble  found  in  New  South  Wales. 
See  the  quotation. 

Amongst  the  jasper  pebbles  are  some  of  pale  mottled 
tints  of  yellow,  pink,  drab,  brown,  bluish  gray,  &c.  These 
are  termed  morlops  by  the  miners,  and  are  regarded  by 
them  with  much  favor,  as  they  say  that  they  never  find 
one  in  the  dish  without  diamonds  accompanying  it. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Report  (188c),  Is  o.  70,  p.  319. 

mormaer  (mor'mar),  n.  [<  Gael,  mormhaor, 
high  steward,  < mor,  great,  + maor,  steward.  Cf. 
maormor.]  Same  as  maormor. 
mormaership  (mor'mar-ship),  n.  [<  mormaer 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  a mormaer  or  maormor. 

From  these  mormaerships,  which  correspond  with  the 
ancient  mor  tuatha,  came  most,  if  not  all,  the  ancient 
Scottish  earldoms.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  800. 

mormalt  (m6r'mal),  n.  [<  ME.  mormal,  mor- 
mall,  morimal,  morrimal,  marmole,  mortmal , < 
OF.  mortmal,  mormal,  F.  mort  mal,  OF.  also 
malmort,  < ML.  malum  mortuum,  an  old  sore,  an 
evil : malum,  neut.  of  mains,  bad,  evil ; mortuum, 
neut.  of  mortuus,  dead:  see  mort1.]  A cancer 
or  gangrene ; an  old  sore. 

Gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 

That  on  his  schyne  a mormal  hadde  he. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 386. 

Luxiria  ys  a lyther  mormale. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  218. 

They  will  give  him  a quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall 
serve  him  to  cure  kibes  or  the  mormal  o’  the  shin. 

B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated. 

mormeluchet,  n.  [<  Gr.  gopfioMiKT],  fiop/ioXvaeiov, 

fiopfiofiiKELov,  fiopgoTAiKLov,  a bugbear,  hobgoblin,  < 
fiopgoTivTTEodai , also  (iSpgvooeoBcu , frighten,  scare, 
he  scared,  < gop/j.6,  a bugbear.]  A hobgoblin; 
a bugbear. 

They  hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears,  and 
mormeluches.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  659. 

mormo  (mor'mo),  n.  [NL.  in  sense  2,  < Gr. 
fiopgo),  also  gopfi&v,  a hideous  sb e-monster,  a 
bugbear.]  If.  A bugbear;  false  terror. 

One  would  think  by  this  play  the  devils  were  mere  mor - 
rrws  and  bugbears,  fit  only  to  fright  children  and  fools. 

Jeremy  Collier,  English  Stage,  p.  192.  ( Halliwell .) 

The  mormos  and  bugbears  of  a frighted  rabble. 

Warbvrton,  Prodigies,  p.  80. 
2.  [cap.]  In  entom .,  a genus  of  noctuid  moths 
of  the  subfamily  Amphipyrince,  erected  by  Hiib- 
ner  in  1816,  having  the  tufted  abdomen  extend- 
ed beyond  the  bind  wings.  The  only  species, 
+M.  maura,  is  distributed  throughout  Europe. 
Mormon1  (mor'mon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gopgbv,  a 
bugbear:  see  mormo.]  In  zool.,  the  name, 
generic  or  specific,  of  several  animals,  (a)  In 
mammal.:  (1)  [?.  c.]  The  specific  name  of  the  mandrill,  a 
baboon,  Cynocephalus  mormon.  See  mandrill.  (2)  A ge- 
nus of  such  baboons  founded  by  Lesson,  1840.  M.  leucophce - 
us  is  the  drill.  See  Cynocephalus.  (6)  In  omith. , a genus 
of  puffins  of  the  family  Alcidce,  founded  by  Illiger,  1811 : 
now  more  frequently  called  Fratercula.  M.  arcticus  is  a 
current  name  of  the  common  puffin ; M.  cirratvs,  of  the 
tufted  puffin.  See  Fratercula,  Lunda,  and  cut  under  puffin. 
Mormon2  (mor'mon),  n.  [Prop,  attrib.  use  (the 
Mormon  Church,  Bible,  etc.)  of  Mormon , one  of 
the  characters  of  the  ‘‘Book  of  Mormon,”  from 
whom  it  derives  that  name.]  An  adherent  of  a 
religious  body  in  the  United  States,  which  calls 
itself  “The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.”  This  denomination  was  founded  in  1830 
by  Joseph  Smith,  a native  of  Sharon,  Vermont  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  is  a hierarchy  consisting  of  two  or- 
ders of  priesthood,  an  order  of  Melchizedek  (the  higher) 
and  an  Aaronic  or  lesser  order.  The  former  is  presided 
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over  by  a president  and  two  counselors  whose  authority 
extends  over  the  entire  church,  and  it  includes  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  seventies,  the  patriarch,  the  high  priests, 
and  the  elders.  The  twelve  apostles  constitute  a travel- 
ing high  council,  which  ordains  other  officers  and  is  in- 
trusted with  general  ecclesiastical  authority ; the  seven- 
ties are  the  missionaries  and  the  propagandists  of  the 
body;  the  patriarch  pronounces  the  blessing  of  the 
church ; the  high  priests  officiate  in  the  offices  of  the 
church  in  the  absence  of  any  higher  authorities ; and  the 
elders  conduct  meeti  ngs  and  superin  tend  the  priests.  The 
Aaronic  priesthood  includes  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the 
teachers,  and  the  deacons ; the  two  last  named  are  the  sub- 
ordinate orders  in  the  church.  The  duties  of  the  bishops 
are  largely  secular.  The  entire  territory  governed  by  the 
church  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  districts,  for  the 
more  efficient  collection  of  tithes  and  the  administration 
of  the  government.  The  Mormons  accept  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
as  authoritative,  and  regard  the  head  of  their  church  as 
invested  with  divine  authority,  receiving  his  revelations 
as  the  word  of  the  Lord.  They  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
repentance  and  faith,  a literal  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  his  reign  upon  earth 
(having  the  seat  of  his  power  in  their  territory),  baptism 
by  immersion,  baptism  for  the  dead,  and  polygamy  as  a 
sacred  duty  for  all  those  who  are  capable  of  entering  into 
such  marriage.  The  Mormons  settled  first  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  then  in  Missouri,  and  after  their  expulsion  from 
these  places  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  ; in  1847-8  they  removed 
to  Utah,  and  have  since  spread  into  Idaho,  Arizona,  Wyo- 
ming, etc.  They  have  frequently  defied  the  United  States 
government.  There  is  also  a comparatively  small  branch 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  entitled  “ The  Reorganized  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,”  which  is  opposed  to 
polygamy  and  is  ecclesiastically  independent  of  the  ori- 
ginal organization.  Also  Mormonist , Mormonite. — Book 
Of  Mormon,  one  of  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  According  to  the  Mormons,  it  is  the  record 
of  certain  ancient  peoples  in  America,  abridged  by  the 
prophet  Mormon,  written  on  golden  plates,  and  discovered 
by  J oseph  Smith  at  Cumorah  (w  estern  New  Y ork),  and  trans- 
lated by  him.  By  anti- Mormons  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
taken  from  a romance  written  about  1811  by  Solomon  Spauld- 
ing, whose  manuscript  was  used  by  Smith  and  Rigdon. 

Mormondom  (m6r'mon-dum),  re.  [<  Mormon 2 
+ -dowi.]  The  community  or  system  of  the 
Mormons ; Mormons  collectively. 

Mormonism  (m6r'mon-izm),  n.  [<  Mormon 2 + 
-ism.]  The  system  of  doctrines,  practices  (es- 
pecially polygamy),  ceremonies,  and  church 
government  maintained  hy  the  Mormons. 

It  is  not  possible  to  attack  Mormonmn  with  very  delicate 
■weapons.  The  Nation,  Feb.  28, 1882,  p.  161. 

Mormonist  (mdr'mon-ist),  n.  [<  Mormon 2 + 
- ist .]  Same  as  Mormon 2. 

Mormonite  (mfir'mon-It),  n.  [<  Mormon 2 + 
-ite2.]  Same  as  Mormon 2. 

Mormoops  (mor-mo'ops),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Mormops. 

mormope  (m6r ' mop),  re.  A bat  of  the  genus 
Mormops. 

Mormopidse  (mfir-mop'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mormops  + -idee.)  A family  of  bats  named  from 
the  genus  Mormops.  It  coincides  with  Lobosto- 
matince. 

Mormops  (mfir'mops),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  poppit, 
a bugbear,  + d>^,  face,  countenance.]  A ge- 
nus of  tropical 
American  phyl- 
lostomine  bats 
of  the  subfami- 
ly Lobostomati- 
nce : so  called 
from  the  extra- 
ordinary physi- 
ognomy, which 
is  remarkable 
even  among  the 
many  strange 
expressions  of  face  presented  by  bats.  M.  blain- 
villei  is  the  type.  Also  Mormoops. 

mormyre  (mor'mlr),  re.  A fish  of  the  genus 
Mormyrus;  a mormyriau. 

mormyrian  (mor-mir'i-an),  re.  [<  Mormyrus  + 
-ian.]  A fish  of  the  family  Mormyridm. 

Mormyridae  (m6r-mir'i-de),  re.  pZ.  [NL.,  < Mor- 
myrus + -idee.)  A family  of  scyphophorous 
fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Mormyrus,  to 
which  different  limits  have  been  given,  (a)  By 
Bonaparte  and  moat  others  it  is  restricted  to  those  species 
which  have  well-developed  dorsal  and  anal  fins  more  or 
less  nearly  opposite  each  other  but  of  varying  extent,  and 
a well-developed  caudal  remote  from  the  dorsal  and  anal. 
It  includes  all  but  one  of  the  scyphophorous  fishes.  (6) 
By  Gunther  it  is  extended  to  include  the  foregoing,  together 
with  species  without  an  anal  or  caudal  fin  placed  by  other 
authors  in  the  family  GymnarchiAce.  All  have  the  body 
and  tail  scaly,  head  scaleless,  margin  of  the  upper  jaw 
formed  in  the  middle  by  the  intermaxillaries,  which  coa- 
lesce into  a single  bone,  and  laterally  by  the  maxillaries. 
The  interoperculum  is  sometimes  rudimentary,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  single  parietal  bone  is  a cavity  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  The  family  contains  a number 
of  fresh-water  African  fishes,  representing  several  genera, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
snout.  There  is  also  great  diversity  in  the  development 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  in  some  cases  these  being  much 
lengthened  and  in  others  very  short.  Mormyrus  oxyrhyn • 
chus  is  common  in  the  Nile.  Also  Mormyri. 
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Face  of  Mormops  blainvillei. 


Mormyrus  (m&r-mi'rus),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  mor- 
myr),  < Gr.  poppbpoc,  a sea-fish.]  1.  An  African 
genus  of  fishes  representing  the  family  Mormy- 
ridee.  M.  oxyrhynchus  is  the  mizdeh,  oxyrhynch,  or  sharp- 
nosed  mormyre  of  the  Nile.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  never  eaten, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  have  devoured  the  privy  mem- 
ber of  the  god  Osiris.  Some  species  are  highly  esteemed 
for  food. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A species  of  this  genus ; a mormyre. 
mom  (morn),  re.  [<  ME.  morn,  contr.  of  mor- 
wen,  morgen,  mcergen,  < AS.  morgen,  mergen  = 
OS.  morgan  = OFries.  morn  = D.  morgen  = 
MLG.  LG.  morgen  = OHG.  morgan,  morgen, 
morgin,  MHG.  G.  morgen  = Icel.  morgunn, 
morginn  = Sw.  morgon  = Dan.  morgen  = Goth. 
maurgins,  morning;  perhaps  connected  with 
OBulg.  mirkna ti,  become  dark,  mraku,  dark- 
ness, the  morning  being  in  this  view  the  ‘ dim 
light  ’ of  early  dawn . In  another  view,  the  word 
is  orig.  ‘dawn,’  connected  with  Lith.  merkti, 
blink,  Gr.  pappaipem,  shine,  glitter  (see  marble). 
The  same  word,  in  tho  ME.  form  morwen,  mor- 
gen, lost  the  final  -re  (which  was  understood  as 
a suffix)  and  became,  through  morge,  morwe, 
the  source  of  E.  morrow;  while  a deriv.  form 
morning  has  taken  the  place  of  both  forms  in 
familiar  use:  see  morrow,  morning. ] 1.  The 

first  part  of  the  day;  the  morning:  now  used 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  often  with  personifica- 
tion. See  morning. 

Whyt  as  nwrne  milk. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  358. 

From  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  742. 
2.  Morrow:  usually  preceded  by  the:  as,  the  morn 
(that  is,  to-morrow).  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Abraham  ful  erly  watz  vp  on  the  morne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1001. 

But  Duncan  swore  a haly  aith 
That  Meg  should  be  a bride  the  mom. 

Burns,  There  was  a Lass. 
The  morn’s  morning,  to-morrow  morning:  as,  I’ll  be 
with  you  the  morn's  morning.  | Scotch.] 
morn-daylightt,  re.  [ME.]  The  light  of  morn- 
ing. 

So  forth  passyd  till  morn-day -lyght  to  se. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  763. 


morne  (m6m),  re.  [OP.,  < morne,  blunt.]  1. 
The  rebated  head  of  a tilting-lance. 

Compare  coronal,  2 (a). 

The  speare  hedded  with  the  morne. 

Quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes, 

[p.  15. 

Yet  so  were  they  [lances]  colour’ d,  with 
hooltes  near  the  moume,  that  they  prettily 
represented  sheep-hookes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Tilting  lances  with  mornes,  coronels,  and  vamplate. 

Jour.  Brit.  Archceol.  Ass.,  XXXII.  125. 

2.  A small  rounded  hill.  [French-Americau.] 

The  road  . . . sinks  between  mornes  wooded  to  their 
summits.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  846. 


mom6  (mor-na'),  a.  [OF.  morne,  pp.  of  morner, 
blunt,  < morne,  blunt:  see  morne. J In  her.,  an 
epithet  noting  a lion  rampant  when  depict- 
ed in  coat-armor  with  no  tongue,  teeth,  or 
claws. 

morned  (mornd),  a.  [<  morne  + -ed2.)  In  her., 
blunted;  having  a blunt  head : said  especially 
of  a tilting-spear  used  as  a hearing, 
morniflet,  re.  See  murnival. 
morning  (mdr'ning),  re.  and  a.  [<  ME.  morn- 
*inge,  morownynge,  morwening,  mor  gening,  < morn, 
morwen,  morgen,  morn,  + -ing1.  Cf.  evening,  < 
even 2 + -ing1.)  I.  re.  1.  The  first  part  of  the 
day,  strictly  from  midnight  to  noon,  in  a more 
limited  sense,  morning  is  the  time  from  a little  before  to 
a little  after  sunrise,  or  the  time  beginning  a little  before 
sunrise,  or  at  break  of  day,  and  extending  to  the  hour  of 
breakfast,  or  to  noon.  Among  men  of  business  and  peo- 
ple of  fashion,  the  morning  is  often  considered  to  extend 
to  the  hour  of  dining,  even  when  this  occurs  several  hours 
after  noon. 


The  friday  erly  in  the  witsonwike,  that  was  a feire 
morownynge  and  a softe,  and  yet  was  not  the  water  ne  the 
enchauntement  lefte.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  351. 


To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  623. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  a morning's  ride  before 
dinner  yesterday  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Hull  Advertiser,  April  16, 1796  (quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th 

[ser.,  YL  383). 


2.  Figuratively,  the  first  or  early  part. 

0 life ! how  pleasant  in  thy  morning! 

Bums,  To  James  Smith. 
We  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  L’Envoi. 

3.  A morning  dram  or  draught.  [Scotch.] 


Of  this  he  took  a copious  dram,  observing  he  had  al- 
ready taken  his  morning  with  Donald  Bean  Lean. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

4.  A slight  repast  taken  at  rising,  some  time 
before  what  is  called  breakfast.  Jamieson . 
[Scotch.  ] — Good  morning.  See  good.—  The  mom’s 
morning.  See  mom. 

II,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  first  or  early 
part  of  the  day ; being  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  or  before  dinner:  as,  a morning  concert. — 
2.  Existing,  taking  place,  or  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing: as,  morning  dew;  morning  light;  morning 
service : often  used  figuratively. 

She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash’d  with  dew. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  174. 

The  broad  brow  [of  Chaucer],  drooping  with  weight  of 
thought,  and  yet  with  an  inexpugnable  youth  shining  out 
of  it  as  from  the  morning  forehead  of  a boy. 

LoweU,  Study  W indows,  p.  229. 
Morning  gun,  hour,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
morning-cap  (mor'ning-kap),  n . A cap  worn 
during  the  day,  on  other  than  ceremonial  occa- 
sions ; especially,  a cap  worn  by  women  in  the 
morning  to  cover  and  protect  the  hair, 
morning-flower  (mor'iiing-flou//er),  n.  A plant 
of  the  iris  family,  Orthrosantlius  multijlorus. 
[Australia.] 

morning-gift  (m6r'ning-gift),  n.  [A  mod. 
translation  of  AS.  morgengifu  (=  G.  morgen - 
gabe,  etc.),  < morgen , mom,  morning,  + gifu, 
gift.  Cf.  morganatic .]  A gift  made  to  a wo- 
man by  her  husband  the  morning  after  mar- 
riage : a practice  formerly  common  in  Europe 
(in  some  places  a legal  right  of  the  bride),  but 
now  nearly  obsolete. 

Now  he  has  wooed  the  young  countess, 

The  Countess  of  Balquhin, 

An’  given  her  for  a morning -gift 
Strathboggie  and  Aboyne. 

Lord  Thomas  Stuart  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  357). 

She  is  described  as  dwelling  at  Winchester  in  the  pos- 
session, not  only  of  great  landed  possessions,  the  morning- 
gifts  of  her  two  marriages,  but  of  immense  hoarded  wealth 
^of  every  kind.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  3. 

morning-glory  (m6r/ning-gl6//ri),  n.  A plant 
of  the  genus  Operculina , especially  O.  pur- 
purea. 

morning-gown  (mor'ning-goun),  n.  A gown 
suitable  for  wearing  in  the  morning. 

Seeing  a great  many  in  rich  morning-gowns , he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. 

Addison. 

morning-land  (mor'ning-land),  n.  [Cf.  G.  mor- 
genland , the  East.]  The  East.  [Poetical.] 
Where  through  the  sands  of  morning-land 
The  camel  bears  the  spice. 

Macaulay,  Prophecy  of  Capys,  st.  31. 

morning-room  (radr'ning-rom),  n.  A room  used 
by  the  women  of  a family  as  a boudoir  or  sit- 
ting-room, and  supposed  to  be  occupied  only 
before  dinner.  [Great  Britain.] 
morning-speech  (mor'ning-speeb),  n.  [ME. 
mornspeclie , morwespeche : see  morrow-speech.'] 
Same  as  morrow-spcecli . See  the  quotation. 

The  word  morning -speech  (morgen-spsec)  is  as  old  as  An- 
glo-Saxon times ; ‘ ‘ morgen  ” signified  both  ‘ ‘ morning  ” and 
“morrow,”  and  the  origin  of  the  term  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  meeting  was  held  either  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day  or  on  the  morning  (the  morrow)  of  the  day  after 
that  on  which  the  Gild  held  its  feast  and  accompanying 
ceremonies,  and  that  it  afterwards  became  applied  to  other 
similar  meetings  of  the  Gild-brethren. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Infc.,  p.  xxxiii. 


morning-sphinx  (mor'ning-sfingks),  re.  See 

sphinx. 

morning-star  (in6r'ning-star'),  re.  [Cf . AS.  mor- 
gensteorra  (of.  G.  morgenstern),  < morgen,  morn, 
morning,  + steorra,  star.]  1 . See  star. — 2.  A 
weapon  consisting  of  a ball  of  metal, 
set  with  spikes, 
either  mounted 
npon  a long 
handle  or  staff, 
usually  of  wood 
and  used  with 
both  hands,  or 
slung  to  the 
staff  hy  a thong 
or  chain.  Also 
called  holy-wa- 
ter sprinkler. 

Compare  war- 
flail — Morning- 
star  halberd,  a 
long-handled  wea- 
pon having  the 
blade  of  a halberd  or  partizan,  and  below  it  a heavy  ball 
or  similar  mass  of  iron  set  with  spikes.  Also  morning- 
star  partizan.  See  halberd,  partizan. 

morning-tide  (mor'ning-tid),  re.  Morning;  fig- 
uratively, the  early  part  of  any  course,  espe- 
cially of  life.  Compare  morrow-tide. 


Morning-star  or  War-flail,  beginning  of 
15th  century. 


momspeecli 

mornspeecht,  ».  Same  as  morrow-speech. 

It  is  ordeyned  to  hauen  foure  mornspeches  in  the  3 ere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 

mom-tidet,  »•  Same  as  morrow-tide. 
morn-whilet,  n.  [ME.  mornewhile.)  The  morn- 
ing time.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3224. 
moro  (mo'ro),  n.  [Sp.  (pajaro ) moro,  Moorish 
sparrow.]  The  vinous  grosbeak,  stone-bird, 
or  desert-trumpeter,  Carpodacus  ( Bucanetes ) 
githagineus,  a small  fringilline  bird. 

Moroccan  (mo-rok'an),  a.  [<  Morocco  (see  mo- 
rocco) + -an.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Morocco,  a 
former  sultanate  in  north  western  Africa,  lying 
*west  of  Algeria,  or  its  inhabitants, 
morocco  (mo-rok'o),  n.  and  a.  [Short  for  Mo- 
rocco leather;  cf.  equiv.  maroquin,  < F.  maro- 
quin  = Sp.  marroqui  = Pg.  marroquim  = It. 
marrocchino , with  accom.  adj.  term.,  = E.  -ine  1 ; 
so  called  from  Morocco  or  Morocco  (ME.  Mar- 
rok),  < Ar.  Marrakush,  the  city  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  country,  and  in  which  the  manu- 
facture of  morocco  leather  is  still  carried  on.] 

1.  n.  1.  Leather  made  from  goatskins,  tanned 
with  sumac,  originally  in  the  Barbary  States, 
but  afterward  very  largely  in  the  Levant,  and 
now  produced  in  Europe  from  skins  imported 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  true 
morocco  are  great  firmness  of  texture  with  flexibility,  and 
a grained  surface,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  This 
surface  is  produced  by  an  embossing  process  called  grain- 
ing. True  morocco  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  makes  the 
most  durable  bookbindings ; it  is  used  for  upholstering 
seats  and  for  Bimilar  purposes,  and  in  shoemaking.  The 
name  is  given  to  almost  any  light  leather. 

2.  Leather  made  in  imitation  of  this,  often  of 
sheepskins,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
but  much  more  largely  in  shoemaking. — 3f.  A 
very  strong  kind  of  ale  anciently  made  in 
Cumberland,  said  to  have  a certain  amount 
of  beef  among  its  ingredients,  the  recipe  be- 
ing  kept  a secret. — French  morocco,  in  bookbinding , 
an  inferior  quality  of  Levant  morocco,  having  usually  a 
smaller  and  less  prominent  grain.— Levant  morocco. 
See  levant 2. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  morocco ; also, 
of  the  common  red  color  of  morocco  leather, 
morocco  (mo-rok'o),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  mo- 
rocco. 

Morocco  gum.  See  gum  arabic,  under  gum2. 
morocco-head  (mo-rok'6-hed),  n.  The  Ameri- 
can sheldrake  or  merganser,  Mergus  america- 
nus.  [New  Jersey.] 

morocco-jaw  (mo-rok'6-ja),  n.  The  surf-scoter 
or  surf-duck,  Oidemia  perspicillata : so  called 
from  the  color  of  the  beak.  G.  Trumbull,  1888. 
[Long  Island.] 

morology  (mo-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  gapoloyia, 
foolish  talking,  < gupoloyog,  talking  foolishly, 

< gtopdg,  foolish,  + teye'.v,  speak:  see  - ology .] 
Foolish  speech.  Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 

moron  (mo'ron),  n.  [<  Gr.  gup6g,  dull,  foolish.] 
An  individual  with  arrested  intellectual  devel- 
opment, whose  mentality  corresponds  to  that 
of  a normal  child  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
of  age. 

morone  (mo-ron'),  n.  [<  L.  morus,  a mulberry- 
tree  : see  more 4,  Morus.)  Same  as  maroon 1. 
Moronobea  (mor-o-no'be-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet, 
1775),  < moronobo,  the  native  name  of  the  tree 
among  the  Galibis  of  Guiana.]  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous choripetalous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Clusiacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Moronohecse, 
distinguished  by  short  sepals,  erect  twisted 
petals,  and  spirally  twisted  filaments  partly 
monadelphous.  Four  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  The  type-species,  M.  coccinea,  is  a 
tree  20  to  35  feet  high,  growing  in  British  and  French 
Guiana. 

MoronobeesB  (mor-o-no-be'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1898),  < Moronobea  + -cse.)  A tribe 
of  plants  of  the  family  Clusiacese,  typified  by 
the  genus  Moronobea,  and  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  cotyledons  and  by  an  elongated 
Style.  It  includes  5 genera,  of  tropical  America,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  New  Caledonia,  all  shrubs  or  trees  with 
gummy  juice.  Moronobex,  Endlicher,  1836. 

morose1  (mo-ros'),  a.  [=  F.  morose,  < L.  mo- 
rosus. particular,  scrupulous,  fastidious,  self- 
willed,  wayward,  capricious,  fretful,  peevish, 

< mos  ( mor -),  way,  custom,  habit,  self-will:  see 
moral1.)  If.  Fastidious;  scrupulous. 

Speak  morose  things  always,  and  jocose  things  at  table. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  29. 
2.  Of  a sour  temper;  severe;  sullen  and  aus- 
tere. 

A morose , ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person  in  all  clubs 
and  companies  whatsoever.  South,  Sermons,  VI.  iii. 
Somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  close, 

Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  J.  Hill. 
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=Syn.  2.  Gloomy,  Sulky,  etc.  (see  sullen),  gruff,  crabbed, 
crusty,  churlish,  surly,  ill-humored,  ill-natured,  cross- 
grained. 

morose2t  (mo-ros'),  a.  [=  OF.  moros  = Sp.  It. 
moroso,  lingering,  slow,  < ML.  morosus,  linger- 
ing, slow,  < L.  mora,  delay : see  moro1.  The 
form  was  appar.  dne  in  part  to  morose1.)  Lin- 
gering; persistent. 

Here  are  forbidden  all  wanton  words,  and  all  morose  de- 
lighting in  venereous  thoughts.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Morose  delectationt,  in  theol.,  pleasure  in  the  remem- 
brance of  past  impurities. 

morosely  (mo-ros'li),  adv.  In  a morose  man- 
ner; sourly;  with  sullen  austerity, 
moroseness  (mo-ros'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  morose;  sourness  of  temper; 
sullenness. 

morosityt  (mo-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  morosite,  < L. 
morosita(t-)s,  peevishness,  < morosus,  peevish: 
see  morose1.)  1.  Moroseness. 

Blot  out  all  peevish  dispositions  and  morosities. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  199. 
2t.  Morose  people. 

Feare  not  what  those  morosie  [read  morositie]  will  mur- 
mnre  whose  dead  cinders  brook  no  glowing  sparkes,  nor 
care  not  for  the  opinion  of  such  as  hold  none  but  philoso- 
phic for  a subject.  Greene's  Vision. 

Diogenes  was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  of  this  rusty 
morosotie.  Hash,  Unfortunate  Traveller. 

morosopht  (mo'ro-sof),  n.  [<  OF.  morosophe,  < 
LGr.  gupbaotpog,  foolishly  wise,  < Gr.  go p6g,  fool- 
ish, + oo<l>6g,  wise.  Cf.  sophomore.)  A philo- 
sophical or  learned  fool. 

Hereby  yon  may  perceive  how  much  I do  attribute  to 
the  wise  foolery  of  our  morosoph,  Triboulet. 

Rabelais,  tr.  by  Ozell,  iii.  46.  ( Nares .) 

morosoust  (mo-ro'sus),  a.  [<  ML.  morosus,  lin- 
gering: see  morose2.]  Same  as  morose2. 

_ Daily  experience  either  of  often  lapses,  or  morosous  de- 
sires. Sheldon,  Miracles  (1616),  p.  201. 


morphogeny 

Morphidas  (m6r'fi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Morpho 
+ -idee.)  The  Morphines  rated  as  a family. 
Morphinae  (mor-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Morpho 
+ -ine s.]  A subfamily  of  nymphalid  butter- 
flies, typified  by  the  genus  Morpho,  with  large 
wings,  grooved  to  receive  the  short  abdomen 
and  ocellated  on  the  under  side,  and  filiform 
antenna!.  They  are  found  in  tropical  America  and  the 
East  Indian  islands,  with  a few  in  continental  Asia.  Ten 
genera  and  upward  of  100  species  compose  the  subfamily, 
morphine  (mor'fin),  n.  [<  F.  morphine  = Pg. 
morphina  = It.  morfina,  < NL.  morphina,  mor- 
phine, < L.  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep:  see 
Morpheus.)  An  alkaloid,  Ci  7H19N03,  the  most 
important  narcotic  principle  of  opium.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  brilliant,  colorless,  odorless,  and  bitter  prisms. 
It  dulls  pain,  induces  sleep,  promotes  perspiration,  checks 
peristalsis,  contracts  the  pupil,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine  in  the  form  of  its  soluble  salts.  In  large  doses 
it  causes  death  with  narcotic  symptoms. — Morphine  or 
morphia  process,  in  photog.,  a dry  collodion  process, 
now  abandoned,  in  which  the  preservative  agent  was  a 
bath  of  morphine  acetate,  one  grain  to  the  ounce. 

morphinism  (m6r'fin-izm),  n.  [<  morphine  + 
-ism.)  A morbid  state  induced  by  the  use  of 
morphine. 

That  class  of  diseases  in  which  morphinism , caffeism, 
and  vanillism  are  found.  The  American,  XII.  269. 

morphinomania  (m6r"fi-no-ma'ni-a),m.  [NL.] 

Same  as  morphiomania. 

morphinomaniac  (m6r,/fi-no-ma'ni-ak),  n. 
Same  as  morphiomaniac. 
morphiomania  (m6r//fi-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  NL. 
morphia,  q.v.,  + L.  mania,  madness:  see  mania.) 
A morbid  and  uncontrollable  appetite  for  mor- 
phine or  opium;  the  morphine-habit  or  opium- 
habit. 

morphiomaniac  (m6r//fi-o-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [< 
morphiomania  + -ac.)  One  who  suffers  from 
morphiomania. 


morowet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  morrow. 
morowespechet,  n.  Same  as  morrow-speech. 
morowetidet,  n.  Same  as  morrow-tide. 
moroxite  (mo-rok's!t),  n.  [<  Gr.  gipolfa,  gipox- 
dof,  a variety  of  pipe-clay,  + -ite2.]  A crystal- 
lized form  of  apatite,  occurring  in  crystals  of 
brownish  or  greenish-blue  color.  It  is  found 
in  Norway. 

Morphean  (mor'fe-an),  a.  [<  L.  Morpheus,  q. v., 
4-  -an.)  Of  or  belonging  to  Morpheus,  a god  of 
dreams  in  the  later  Roman  poets. 

The  Morphean  fount 
Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams, 

And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
morphetic  (m6r-fet'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Morpheus, 
q.  v.,  + -etic.)  Pertaining  to  sleep;  slumber- 
ous. [Rare.] 

I am  invulnerably  asleep  at  this  very  moment ; in  the 
very  centre  of  the  morphetic  domains. 

Miss  Burney , Camilla,  ii.  4. 

Morpheus  (mor'fus),  n.  [L.  (in  Ovid,  the  first 
classical  writer  who  mentions  Morpheus),  < Gr. 
as  if  *M opQevg,  god  of  dreams,  so  called  from 
the  forms  he  calls  up  before  the  sleeper,  < gop- 
<pr/,  form.]  In  the  later  Roman  poets,  a god  of 
dreams,  son  of  Sleep ; hence,  sleep, 
morphewf  (m6r'fu),  n.  [Also  morfew,  mor- 
pheaw,  morplieu;  < F.  morphee,  morfee  = Sp. 
morfea  = Pg.  morphea  = It.  morfea,  morfia,  < 
ML.  morphea,  also  morplia,  a scurfy  eruption, 
prob.for  *morphcea  (cf.  equiv.  morpha),  prob.  < 
Gr.  goptjtT/,  form,  shape.]  A scurfy  eruption. 
Dunglison . 

A morpheu  or  staynyng  of  the  skynne. 

Elyot,  Dictionary,  under  Alphos,  ed.  1559.  ( Halliwell .) 

No  man  ever  saw  a gray  haire  on  the  head  or  beard  of 
any  Truth,  wrinckle,  or  morphew  on  its  face. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  23. 

morphewf  (mor'fu),  v.  t.  [<  morphew,  n.)  To 
cover  with  morphew. 

Whose  bandlesse  bonnet  vails  his  o'ergrown  chin 

And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphew' d skin. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  v.  26. 
Do  you  call  this  painting  ? 

No,  no,  but  you  call ’t  careening  of  an  old 
Morphewed  lady,  to  make  her  disembogue  again. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  ii.  1. 

morphia  (mor'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Morpheus , 
q.  v.]  Same  as  morphine. 
morphic  (mor'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  //op0#,  form,+  -ic.] 
In  biol. , of  or  pertaining  to  form ; morphologi- 
cal: as,  a morphic  character. 

The  majority  of  specific  characters  are  of  divergent  ori- 
gin— are  morphic  as  distinguished  from  developmental. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  ill. 
Morphic  valence,  morphological  value  or  equivalency 
in  the  scale  of  evolution  of  organic  forms.  Thus,  any  or- 
ganism in  the  gastrula  stage  of  development  is  a gastrula 
form,  having  the  morphic  valence  of  a gastrula,  Coues. 


The  question  arose  as  to  how  morphiomaniacs  procured 
the  morphine.  Lancet , No.  3444,  p.  451. 

morphiometric  (m6r//fi-o-met'rik),  a.  [<  NL. 
morphia  + Gr.  gtrpav,  measure.]  Measuring 
the  amount  of  morphine : as,  morphiometric  as- 
says of  opium. 

Morphnus  (mfirf'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  morphnos, 
a kind  of  eagle  that  lives  near  lakes,  < Gr.  g6p<j>- 
vog,  dusky,  dark : said  of  an  eagle.]  A genus  of 
South  American  diurnal  birds  of  prey  founded 
by  Cuvier  in  1817;  the  eagle-hawks.  There  is  but 
one  species,  M.  guianensis,  of  large  size,  3 feet 
long,  with  a crest.  Also  Morphinus. 

Morpho  (mdr'fo),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mop^u,  ‘the 
shapely,’  a name  of  Aphrodite  at  Sparta,  < 
goptpf/,  form,  shape.]  A genus  of  magnificent 
nymphalid  butterflies,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
Morphina ?.  There  are  upward  of  30  species,  moBtly 
South  American,  some  expanding  over  7 inches,  others  of 
celestial  blue  hues  above  and  ocellated  below.  M.  achUles, 
M.  laertes,  M.  cypris,  M.  neoptolemus,  and  M.  polyphemus 
^.are  examples. 

morphoea  (mor-fe'a),  n.  [NL.,  for  morphcea,  < 
ML.  morphea,  *morphcca,  a scurfy  eruption:  see 
morphew.)  A disease  of  the  corium  presenting 
multiple  roundish  patches,  at  first  pinkish  and 
slightly  elevated,  later  pale,  smooth,  shining, 
and  level  or  slightly  depressed.  There  is  atrophy 
of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium,  and  cellular  infiltration 
about  hair-follicles,  sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands 
and  vessels;  this  infiltration  contracts,  with  subsequent 
atrophy  of  glands,  follicles,  and  vessels.  The  disease  is 
^.allied  to  sclerodermia. 

morphogenesis  (mor-fo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL„  < 
Gr.  gopipfi,  form,  + yhtcig,  origin : see  genesis.) 
The  genesis  of  form ; the  production  of  morpho- 
logical characters ; morphogeny, 
morphogenetic  (m6r"fo-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  mor- 
phogenesis + -ic:  see  genetic.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  morphogenesis ; morphological,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  ontogeny  and  phylogeny ; em- 
bryological  in  a broad  sense;  evolutionary  or 
developmental,  with  reference  to  biogeny. 
morphogenic  (m6r-fo-jen'ik),  a.  Same  as  mor- 
phogenetic. 

morphogeny  (mor-foj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  goptpg, 
form,  + -yheta,  generation : see  -geny.  Cf.  mor- 
phogenesis.) 1.  In  biol.,  morphogenesis;  the 
genesis  of  form;  the  production  or  evolution 
of  those  forms  of  living  matter  the  study  of 
which  is  the  province  of  the  science  of  mor- 
phology.— 2.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  forms  of  organisms;  morphology,  or  the 
science  of  the  forms  of  living  bodies,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  manner  in  which,  or  the 
means  by  which,  such  forms  originate  or  de- 
velop; embryology  in  a broad  sense. 

Biogeny,  or  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  organisms, 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  almoBt  exclusively  mor- 
phogeny. Raeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  46L 


morphographer 

morphographer  (m6r-fog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  mor- 
phograph-y  + -er1.]  One  wlib  investigates  mor- 
phology or  writes  on  that  science, 
morphographical  (mSr-fo-graf  'i-kal),  a.  [< 
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forms;  that  branch  of  phylogeny,  or  tribal  his- 
tory, which  treats  of  form  alone,  without  refer- 
ence to  function,  the  tribal  history  of  the  lat- 
ter being  called  physiophyly.  Haeckel. 


morphograph-y  + -ic-al.]  ' Of  or  pertaining  to  morphosis  (mor-fo'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /i6p$o- 


aig,~&  shaping,  < gopfovv,  form,  shape,  < gopipr/, 
form.]  Morphogenesis;  the  order  or  mode  of 
formation  of  any  organ  or  organism, 
morpion  (mor'pi-on),  re.  [<  F.  morpion,  a crab- 
louse,  appar.  < mordre  (<  L.  mordere),  bite,  -1- 


^morphography.  , Encyc.  Brit,,  XXIV.  818, 
morphography  (mor-fog'ra-fi),  re.  [<  Gr.  popfij, 
form,  + -ypatpia,  < ypdipeiv,  write.]  Descriptive 
morphology ; the  systematic  investigation,  tab- 
ulation, and  description  of  the  structure  of 
animals,  including  comparative  anatomy,  his- 
tology, and  embryology,  and  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  time  and  in  space,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  classification;  general  or  sys- 
tematic zoology. 

Morphography. — The  work  of  the  collector  and  sys- 
tematist : exemplified  by  Linnseus  and  his  predecessors. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  803. 

morpholecithal  (m&r-fo-les'i-thal),  a.  [<  mor-  morpunkee  (mdr-pung'ke),  re.  [<  Hind,  mor- 

, _l_  7 n r\  ' .. — f o ci  rnn/nlrhi  o.  Vvnn.f.  with  n.  OOCOratlOU.  £ 


morrow-tide 

Unless  we  should  come  in  like  a morrice-dance , and 
whistle  our  ballad  ourselves,  I know  not  what  we  should 
do.  B.  Jon8on,  Love  Restored. 

I judged  a man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse 
Thau  caper  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse. 

Cowper , Table-Talk,  1.  519. 

2.  A kind  of  country-dance  still  popular  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  music  for  all  these  dances 
was,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  duple  time. 

Also  called  Morisco , Moor-dance , and  former- 
ly Moresque  dance . 


pion  (=  It.  pedone),  < ML.  *pedio{n-),  equiv.  to  morris-dancer  (mor'is-dan/,ser),  re.  [<  ME. 
pediculus,  a louse,  < pedis,  a louse,  < pes  ( ped -),  morresdauncer;  < morris 1 + dancer.']  One  who 
= E.  foot.]  The  crab-louse,  Phthirius  pubis,  takes  part  in  a morris-dance. 


See  cut  under  crab-louse. 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robbed  his  house, 

And  stole  his  talismanic  louse,  . . . 

His  flea,  his  morpion , and  punque. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  i.  433. 


pholecithus  + -at.]  Germinal  or  formative,  as 
the  vitellus ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  morpholeci- 
thus. 

morpholecithus  (mdr-fo-les'i-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pop<j>r],  form,  + letadog,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
In  embryol .,  the  vitellus  formativus,  or  forma- 
tive yolk,  which  undergoes  segmentation  and 
germination.  It  constitutes  all  the  yolk  of  holoblastic 


pankhi,  a boat  with  a peacock  decoration,  a 
pleasure-boat,  < mor , a peacock,  + pankhi , a 


Item,  paide  in  charges  by  the  appointment  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, for  the  settinge  forth  of  a gyaunt  morres  daun- 
sers  with  vj.  calyvers,  and  iij.  boies  on  horsback,  to  go  in 
the  watche  befoore  the  Lord  Maiore  uppon  Midsomer  even, 
. . . vj.  li.  ix.  s.  ix.  d.  v 

Accounts  of  St.  Giles' , Cripplegate,  1571.  ( Halliwell .) 

And,  like  a morris-dancer  dress’d  with  bells, 

Only  to  serve  for  noise,  and  nothing  else. 

S.  Butler , Human  Learning,  ii. 


fan,  also  a bird,  dim.  of  pankha,  a fan,  < pankh , morris-dancing  (mor  'is-dan77 sing),  n.  The 
a feather,  wing,  pinion : s ee  punka.]  A native  morris  or  morris-dance;  the  act  of  dancing 
pleasure-boat  formerly  much  used  for  state  the  morris. 

occasions  on  the  rivers  of  India.  It  is  very  long  May-games,  morris-dancings,  pageants,  and  processions 
and  narrow,  often  seating  thirty  or  forty  men ; it  is  pro-  # were  commonly  exhibited  throughout  the  kingdom, 
pelled  with  paddles,  and  steered  with  a large  sweep  which  * ' * Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  20. 

rises  from  the  stern  in  the  form  of  a peacock  or  a dragon. 
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eggs,  as  those  of  mammals,  but  only  a part  (usually  a small  Morrenian  (mo-re'ni-an).  a.  IX  Morren  (see  morriS-piket  (mor'is-pik),  n.  [Also  mornce- 
vo  IV  nf  mprnhlustifi  as  of  birds,  the  rest  v 1 n . . , L t-.  i . i :7.„  nnilm  o4-o  . / ovi/irWol  in 


part)  of  the  yolk  of  meroblastic  eggs, 
being  all  food-yolk  or  tropholecithus. 
morphologic  (m6r-fo-loj'ik),  a.  [=  F.  morpho- 
logique;  as  morpholog-y  + -ic.]  Same  as  mor- 
phological. 

morphological  (m6r-fo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< morpho - 


def.)  + -tare.]  Pertaining  to  the  Belgian  natu- 
ralist C.  F.  A.  Morren  (1807-58):  specifically 
applied  in  zoology  to  certain  glands  of  worms, 
as  the  earthworm,  the  function  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  adapt  the  ingesta  for  nutrition. 


logic  + -at. J Of  or  pertaining  to  morphology;  Morrhua  (mor'o-a),  re.  [XL.,  < ML, 

y ■ . J . 1 i i u ,wi  / T71  zwi /-./ Klin)  n • omn  to  no 


of  the  character  of  morphology. 

The  most  characteristic  morphological  peculiarity  of  the 
plant  is  the  investment  of  each  of  its  component  cells  by  a 
sac.  the  walls  of  which  contain  cellulose  or  some  closely 
analogous  compound.  . . . The  most  characteristic  mor- 
phological peculiarity  of  the  animal  is  the  absence  of  any 
such  cellulose  investment.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  46. 

phological 


moruta  (F.  morue),  a cod:  said  to  be  ult.  < L. 
merula  (?),  a fish,  the  sea-carp.]  The  principal  morrot  (mor'ot), 
genus  of  gadoid  fishes,  including  the  common  of  Forth.] 
cod:  now  called  Gadus.  M.  vulgaris  is  the  morrow  (mor' 6), 


pike,  morice-pike,  morys  pike,  etc.;  < morris1,  in 
orig.  ad.j.  sense  ‘Moorish’  (?),  + pike1.]  Apike 
supposed  to  he  of  Moorish  origin. 

He,  sir,  . . . that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits 
with  his  mace  than  a morris-pike.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  28. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  10. 


cod,  M.  ceglefinus  the  haddock,  etc.  See  cuts 
under  cod%  and  haddock. 

„ . „ . , , , morrice,  morrice-dance,  etc.  See  morris1,  etc. 

morricer  (mor'i-ser)  re  [<  morrice  + -er1.]  A 
of  the  degrees  of  structural  likeness  observed  in  animal  or  morris-dancer.  oCOtt , L.  Oi  the  L.,  V. 
vegetable  organisms.  Such  classification,  based  on  form  morriont,  »•  See  morion1. 

without  regard  to  function,  and  thus  appreciating  true  morris1  (mor'is),  re.  and  a.  [Also  morrice  ; < ME. 
morphological  characters  while  depreciating  mere  adap-  ■ ' mortce  < OF  *moreis.  Moresque, 

tive  modifications,  is  the  main  aim  of  modern  taxonomy  morns,  morres,  monte,  \ yr  mums,  mu  sg  , 
in  zoology  and  botany.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  monsque,  F.  moresque  = It.  moresco,  < bp.  Mo- 
applied  to  classifications  of  languages.— Morphological  risco,  Moorish,  < Moro,  a Moor:  see  Moor L Cf. 


Same  as  marrot.  [Firth 
and  a.  [<  ME.  morowe, 


equivalents.  See  equivalent. 

morphologically  (m6r-fo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
morphological  manner;  with  reference  to  the 
facts  or  principles  of  morphology ; from  a mor- 
phological point  of  view. 

morphologist  (mdr-fol'o-jist),  re.  [<  morphol- 
og-y + -ist.  ] One  who  is  versed  in  morphology ; 

*a  student  of  morphology. 

morphology  (m6r-fol'o-ji),  re.  [=  F.  morpholo- 
gic = Sp.  morfologia  = Pg.  morphologia,  < Gr. 
pogff/,  form,  + -Xoyia,  < Myav,  speak : see  -ology.] 

1.  The  science  of  form;  specif., the  science  of 
the  outer  form  and  internal  structure  (without 
regard  to  the  functions)  of  animals  and  plants; 
that  department  of  science  which  treats  both 
of  the  ideal  types  or  plans  of  structure,  and  of 
their  actual  development  or  expression  in  liv- 
ing organisms.  It  has  the  same  scope  and  appli- 
cation in  organic  nature  that  crystaliology  has 
in  the  inorganic. — 2.  The  science  of  structure, 
or  of  forms,  in  language.  It  is  that  division  of  the 
study  of  language  which  deals  with  the  origin  and  func- 
tion of  inflections  and  derivational  forms,  or  of  the  more 
formal  as  distinguished  from  the  more  material  part  of 
speech. 


. n.  1 . Same  as  morris- 


Moresque)  Morisco.’] 
dance. 

We  are  the  huisher  to  a morris, 

A kind  of  masque,  whereof  good  store  is 

In  the  country  hereabout.  B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

He  had  that  whole  bevie  at  command,  whether  in  mor- 
rice or  at  May  pole.  Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  A dance  resembling  the  morris-dance. 

We’ll  have  some  sport. 

Some  mad  morris  or  other  for  our  money,  tutor. 

Fletcher,  W ildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

Nine  men’s  morris,  a game  in  which  a figure  of  squares 
one  within  another  was  made  on  a table  or  on  the  ground, 
and  eighteen  pieces  or  stones,  nine  for  each  side,  which 
were  placed  by  turns  in  the  angles,  were  moved  alternately, 
as  at  draughts.  He  who  was  enabled  to  place  three  in  a 
straight  line  took  off  one  of  his  adversary’s  at  any  point 
he  pleased,  and  the  game  ended  by  the  loss  of  all  the  men 
of  one  of  the  players.  It  was  also  a table-game  played  with 
counters.  Also  called  nine  men's  merels.  Strutt. 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  fill’d  up  with  mud, 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  98. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  taking  part  in  a mor- 
ris-dance. 


if 077)^0172/ is  the  science  of  form(Gr.  ixop<bv),  and  is  here  morris^  (mor  is),  v.  [X  morris 1,  ^*]  !•  trans. 


applied  to  the  forms  of  words  as  developed  by  the  various 
kinds  of  mutation. 

S.  S.  Haldeman,  Outlines  of  Etymology,  p.  17. 

morphometrical  (mor-fo-met'ri-kal),#.  [<mor- 
phometr-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mor- 
phometry. 

morphometry  (m6r-fom'et-ri),  n.  [<  Gr. 
form,  + -/ uerpia , < yerpov , measure.]  The  art  of 


To  dance  or  perform  by  dancing.  See  morris- 
dance. 

Since  the  Demon-dance  was  morriced. 

Hood,  The  Forge. 

II.  intrans.  To  “ dance”  or  u waltz”  off;  de- 
camp ; be  off ; begone.  [Slang.] 

Zounds ! here  they  are.  Morrice  ! Prance  I 

Goldsmith , She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 


eXtemal  f0rm  °f  morris2  (mor'is),  re.  [NL.,  so  called  after  Wil- 


^objeets.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
morphon (mor'fon),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. gopipi/,  form.] 
A morphological  element  or  factor, 
morphonomic  (mor-fo-nom'ik),  a.  [<  morphon- 
om-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  morphonomy; 
morphologically  consequent, 
morphonomy  (m6r-fon'o-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  poptpg, 
form,  + -vogia,  < vegeiv,  distribute:  see  nome L] 
In  biol.,  the  laws  of  morphology;  the  observed 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  organic  forma- 
tion ; that  department  of  biology  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  of  organic  formation  or 
configuration. 

morphophyly  (mdr-fof'i-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  yoptyf], 
form,  + a tribe.]  The  tribal  history  of 


liarn  Morris , who  first  found  it,  on  the  coast  of 
Wales.]  A curious  fish,  the  larva  of  the 
conger-eel.  Its  body  is  transparent  and  so 
compressed  as  to  resemble  tape. 
morris-bellst,'w.  pi-  Bells  for  a morris-dance, 
morris-dance  (mor 'is -dans),  n.  [Also  mor- 
rice-dance; < ME.  morrys-daunce ; < morris 1 + 
dance.]  1.  A dance  of  persons  in  costume, 
especially  of  persons  wearing  hoods  and  dresses 
tagged  with  bells ; also,  any  mumming  perform- 
ance in  which  dancing  played  a conspicuous 
part.  Thus,  the  morris-dancers  of  May-day  commonly 
represented  the  personages  of  the  Robin  Hood  legend; 
the  hobby-horse  was  a prominent  character  in  morris- 
dancing  of  every  description. 


morwe  (by  loss  of  the  final  -w,  appar.  taken  as 
inflective),  for  moncen , < AS.  morgen , morning: 
see  morn , morning.]  I,  n.  1.  Morning:  for- 
merly common  in  the  salutation  good  morrow, 
or  simply  morrow , good  morning. 

Vse  this  medicyn  at  morowe  and  euen,  and  the  pacient 
schal  be  hool  withoute  doute. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  21. 

The  bisy  larke,  messager  of  daye, 

Salueth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  graye. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  634. 

Morroio,  my  lord  of  Orleans. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  L 1. 
Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

* Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2.  35. 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present  or  after  any 
day  specified. 

Give  not  a windy  night  a rainy  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a purposed  overthrow. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xc. 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry. 

In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie? 

Cowley,  tr.  of  Martial’s  Epigrams,  v.  59. 

3.  The  time  immediately  following  a particu- 
lar event. 

On  the  morrow  of  a long  and  costly  war. 

John  Fiske,  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  377. 

The  morroio  of  the  death  of  a public  favorite  is  apt  to  be 
severe  upon  his  memory.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  1. 
To  morrow,  on  the  morrow ; next  day.  See  to-morrow. 
[Now  generally  written  as  a compound.] 

II.  a.  Following;  next  in  order,  as  a day. 
Alle  that  nyght  dide  he  wake  in  the  chief  mynster,  till 
on  the  morowe  day.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  106. 

A sadder  and  a wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

Coleridge , Ancient  Mariner,  vii. 

morrowingt  (mor'o-ing),  n.  [<  morrow  + -ing1.] 
Procrastination.  Davies. 

Daily  put  thee  off  with  morr owing, 

Till  want  do  make  thee  wearie  of  thy  lending. 

Breton,  Mother’s  Blessing,  st.  66. 

morrow-masst,  n.  A mass  celebrated  early  in 
the  morning:  opposed  to  high-mass. 

As  young  and  tender  as  a morrow  mass  priest’s  lemman. 

Greene,  Disputation  (1692). 

morrow-speecht,  n . [ME.  morwespeche , mom- 
speche , < AS.  morgensprwc , < morgen , morrow, 
morning,  + sprcec , speech.]  A periodical  con- 
ference or  assembly  of  a gild  held  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  gild-feast.  Also,  as  a modem 
translation,  morning -speech. 
morrow-tidet,  n.  [ME.  morwetid , moretid , mor - 
gentid , < AS.  morgentid , mergentid  (=  OS.  mor- 
gantid  = Icel.  morguntidhir,  pi.),  < morgen,  mor- 
row, morn,  + tid,  tide,  time.]  Morning. 

Ehc  moretid  ther  moste  cume 
Tuo  maidenes  with  muchel  honur 
Into  the  he3este  tur. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  668. 


morsbunker 

morsbunkert,  «.  See  mossburiker. 
morse (mors),  n.  [Also  morsse,  mors ; < F. 
morse  = Lapp,  morsk,  perhaps  < Buss,  morjii, 
morzhii,  a morse,  perhaps  < more,  the  sea  (of. 
morskaya  korova,  the  morse,  lit.  ‘sea-cow’). 
In  another  view,  morse  is  a contracted  form, 
<C  Norw.  mar,  the  sea,  + ros,  a horse;  cf.  Norw. 
rosmar,  with  the  same  elements  reversed ; and 
cf.  walrus .]  1.  The  walrus. 

Neere  to  New-found-land  in  47.  deg.  is  great  killing  of 
the  Morse  or  Sea-oxe.  . . . They  are  great  as  Oxen,  the  hide 
dressed  is  twice  as  thicke  as  a Bulles  hide : It  hath  two 
teeth  like  Elephants,  but  shorter,  about  a foote  long  grow- 
ing downe  wards,  and  therefore  lesse  dangerous,  dearer 
sold  then  Iuoru,  and  by  some  reputed  an  Autidote,  not  in- 
feriour  to  the  Vnicornes  home. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  748. 
The  tooth  of  a morse  or  sea-horse. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  23. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  sea-lion. 
morse2  (mfirs),  n.  [<  L.  morsus,  a biting,  a 
clasp,  < mordere,  pp.  morsus,  bite:  see  mor- 
dant.]  The  clasp  or  fastening  of  a cope  and 
similar  garments,  generally  made  of  metal,  and 
set  with  jewels.  Also  called  pectoral. 

To  hinder  the  cope  from  slipping  off,  it  was  fastened 
over  the  breast  by  a kind  of  clasp,  which  here  in  England 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  morse , ...  in  shape  flat  or 
convex.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  37. 

Morse  alphabet.  See  alphabet. 

Morse  key.  See  telegraph. 
morsel  (mor'sl),  n.  [Also  dial,  mossel;  < ME. 
morsel,  mossel,  mussel,  < OF.  morsel,  morcel,  F. 
morceau  (also  used  in  E.:  see  morceau)  = It. 
morsello,  < ML.  morsellum,  a bit,  a little  piece, 
dim.  of  L.  morsum,  a bit,  neut.  of  morsus,  pp. 
of  mordere,  bite : see  morsel,  mordant.  Cf . muz- 
zle/] 1.  A bite;  a mouthful;  a small  piece  of 
food;  a small  meal. 

And  after  the  mossel,  thanne  Satanas  entride  into  him. 

Wyclif,  John  xiii.  27. 
Ete  thi  mete  by  smalle  mosselles. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
Liquorish  draughts 
And  morsels  unctuous. 

Shale.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  195. 
She  so  prevails  that  her  blind  Lord,  at  last, 

A morsell  of  the  sharp-sweet  fruit  doth  taste. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Imposture. 

2.  A small  quantity  of  anything  considered  as 
parceled  out,  often  of  something  taken  or  in- 
dulged in ; a fragment ; a little  piece. 

Revenge  was  no  unpleasing  morsel  to  him. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 
Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold  he  had  seen,  some 
weighed  many  pounds.  Boyle 

3f.  A person : used  jestingly  or  in  contempt. 

To  the  peipetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  286. 
How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 

^ Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  57. 

morselization  (mdr^sl-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  morsel 
A -ation.]  The  act  of  breaking  up 
into  fragments ; subdivision ; decentralization. 
[Bare.] 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
Europe  resulted  . . . from  the  infinite  morsclization  (mor- 
cellement  inflni)  of  interests. 

A.  G.  Warner , tr.  of  Le  Play,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX  793. 

morsing-hora  (mor'sing-hom),  n.  [<  *morsing , 
verbal  n.  of  *morse,  v.,  prob.  for  *amorce,  < F. 
amorcer,  prime  (a  gun),  bait,  < amorce,  prim- 
ing, bait:  see  amorce .]  The  small  flask  for- 
merly used  to  contain  the  fine  powder  used  for 
priming ; hence,  a powder-horn  in  general. 

Buff -coats,  all  frounced  and  broider'd  o’er. 

And  morsing-horns  and  scarfs  they  wore. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  18. 

morsitationt  (m6r-si-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*morsitatio(n-),  < *morsitafe,  freq.  of  mordere, 
pp.  morsus,  bite : see  mordant,  morse2.]  The 
act  of  gnawing ; morsure.  Worcester. 
morsure  (mdr'sur),  n.  [=  F.  morsure  = It. 
morsura,  < L.  as  if  *morsurus,  < mordere,  pp. 
morsus,  bite : see  morse2.]  The  act  of  biting. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  choice  virtuosi  that  the  brain  is  only 
a crowd  of  little  annuals,  and  . . . that  all  invention  is 
formed  by  the  morsure  of  two  or  more  of  these  animals 
upon  certain  capillary  nerves. 

Swift,  Mechanical  Operation  of  the  Spirit,  § 2. 
morsus  (mfir'sus),  n.  [L.,  a biting,  bite:  see 
morse2.]  In  anat.,  a bite,  biting,  or  morsure. 
—Morsus  diaboli,  or  morsus  diabolicus,  the  devil's 
bite;  the  diabolical  biting:  a fanciful  name  for  the  fim- 
briated or  infundibuliform  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube  or 
oviduct. 

mort1!  (m6rt),  n.  [<  F.  mart  = Sp.  muerte  = Pg. 
It.  morte,  < L.  mor(t-)s,  death,  < mori  (pp.  mor- 
tuus),  die,  = Pers.  mir,  murdan  = Skt.  •/  mar, 
die  (mrita,  dead).  Cf.  murth,  murder,  from  the 
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1.  Death. — 2. 


A flourish 


mortalize 

Some  sins,  such  as  those  of  blasphemy,  perjury,  im- 
purity, are,  if  deliberate,  always  mortal. 

Cath.  Diet.,  p.  763. 

8.  Extreme;  very  great  or  serious:  as,  mortal 
offense.  [Coiloq.] 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a mortal  fright. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph,  i.  733. 
I go  there  a mortal  sight  of  tiroes. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xiv. 

9.  Long  and  uninterrupted;  felt  to  be  long  and 
tedious.  [Coiloq.] 

Six  mortal  hours  did  I endure  her  loquacity.  Scott. 
They  performed  a piece  called  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  in 
five  mortal  acts.  R.  L.  Stevenson , Inland  Voyage,  p.  255. 

10.  Euphemistically,  confounded;  cursed:  as, 
not  a mortal  thing  to  eat.— 1 1 . Drunk.  [Slang.  ] . 

He  had  lost  his  book,  too,  and  the  receipts ; and  his  men 
were  all  as  mortal  as  himself. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  and  L.  Osbourne,  The  Wrong  Box,  vi 

II.  n.  1 . Man,  as  a being  subject  to  death ; 
a human  being. 

And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

_ Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6.  33. 

2.  That  which  is  mortal. 

corruPtible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall 
be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  i Cor.  xv.  54. 

mortal  (mor'tal),  adv.  [<  mortal,  a.]  Extreme- 
ly; excessively;  perfectly:  as,  mortal  angry; 
mortal  drunk.  [Coiloq.] 

I was  mortal  certain  I should  find  him  here. 

D.  Jerrold , Men  of  Character,  iii. 

..  , ,.  , _ ,, — Forty-two  mortal  long  hard-working  days. 

When  they  have  gotten  the  title  of  doxies,  then  they  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist  xviii 

are  common  for  any,  and  walke  for  the  most  part  with  c ’ 

their  betters  (who  are  a degree  above  them),  called  morts.  ^6e  mortalize. 

. .^Of  morte  there  be  two  kindes—that  is  to  say,  a walking  mortality  (mor-tal'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  mortalite, 

mort  and  an  antem  mort.  The  walking  mort  is  of  more  mortcilyte,  < OF.  mortalite , F.  mortalite  — Sn 

to  bee  a maide  (if  it  dome  to  examination),  and  the  walk- 
ing mort  sayes  shee  is  a widow.  . . . An  antem  mort  is  a 
woman  married  (for  antem  in  the  beggers’  language  is  a 
church).  Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (1608). 

mortaise^,  n.  and  v.  See  mortise. 
mortaise2t,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mortayse;  < 

ME.  mortaisen,  morteisen , < OF.  mortasier , grant 
in  mortmain,  < mort , dead:  see  mort 2,  and  cf. 
mortmain.']  To  grant  in  mortmain.  Palsgrave. 

Churches  make  and  found,  which  deuised  were; 

Bothe  landes,  rentes,  thought  he  morteis  there, 
lo  found  and  make  noble  churches  gret. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6083. 

mortal  (mfir'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  mortal, 
mortel,  < OF.  mortel,  mortal , F.  mortel  = Sp.  Pg. 
mortal  = It.  mortale , < L.  mortalis , subject  to 
death,  < mor(t-)s,  death:  see  mort1.]  I,  a.  1. 

Subject  to  death;  destined  to  die. 

Thou  shalt  die, 

From  that  day  mortal. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  331. 

Hence  — 2.  Human;  of  or  pertaining  to  man, 
who  is  subject  to  death : as,  mortal  knowledge ; 
mortal  power. 


same  nit.  root.] 
sounded  at  the  death  of  game. 

He  that  bloweth  the  mort  before  the  fall  of  the  buck, 
may  very  well  miss  of  his  fees.  Greene,  Card  of  Fancy. 
They  raised  a buck  on  Rooken  Edge, 

And  blew  the  inort  at  fair  Ealylawe. 

Death  of  Parcy  Reed  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  141). 

mort2  (m6rt),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  mort  = Sp.  muerto 
= Pg.  It.  morto,  < L.  mortuus,  dead  (=  Gr.  fiporoc 
(for  *y/3poT6g,  *ppor6g,  cf.  neg.  ap/3poro(),  mortal, 
= Skt.  mrita,  dead),  pp.  of  mori,  die:  seemortf1.] 
I.t  a.  Dead. 

Thy  mede  is  markyd,  whan  thow  art  mort,  in  blysse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  159. 

II.  n.  The  skin  of  a sheep  or  lamb  which 
has  died  by  accident  or  disease.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

The  sadler  he  stuffes  his  pannels  with  straw  or  hay  and 
over  gaseth  them  with  haire,  and  makes  the  leather  of 
them  of  Morts  or  tan’d  sheep’s  skins. 

Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  Y.  413). 
mort3  (mdrt),  n.  [Also  murth  (Halliwell) ; per- 
haps < Icel.  mart  for  margt,  neut.  of  margr  = 
E.  many:  see  many1.]  A great  quantity  or 
number.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  sitch  a mort  of  folk  began 
To  eat  up  the  good  cheer. 

Bloomfield,  The  Horkey. 

But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a place  is  this  Bath  ?— 
I ha  heard  a deal  of  it  — here's  a mort  o’ merry-making, 
hey  ? Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  1. 

mort4t  (m6rt),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Awoman. 
[Thieves’  slang.] 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a mort  among  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Gipsies. 


Thys  geant  tho  fall  to  mortal  deth  colde 
With  that  mighty  stroke  Gaffray  hym  yeuyng. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4719. 
The  voice  of  God 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xiL  236. 
When  the  Lord  of  all  things  made  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  Deadly;  destructive  to  life ; causing  death, 
or  that  may  or  must  cause  death ; fatal. 

This  gentleman,  the  prince’s  near  ally, 

My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 

In  my  behalf.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 116. 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  2. 

4.  Deadly;  implacable;  to  the  death;  such  as 
threatens  life  : as,  mortal  hatred. 

Longe  endured  the  mortall  hate  be-twene  hem,  as  longe 
as  thir  lif  dured.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  124. 

Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  21. 

5.  Such  that  injury  or  disease  affecting  it  may 
cause  death. 

. I^st  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword,  but,  miss- 
ing the  mortal  place,  with  his  poniard  finishes  the  work. 

Milton. 

6.  Bringing  death ; noting  the  time  of  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  Disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  288. 

7.  Incurring  the  penalty  of  spiritual  death; 
inferring  divine  condemnation:  opposed  to 
venial : as,  a mortal  sin  (see  sin). 


L.  mortalita(t-)s , the  state  of  being  subject  to 
death,  < mortalis , mortal:  see  mortal.]  1.  The 
condition  or  character  of  being  mortal,  or  of 
being  subject  to  death,  or  to  the  necessity  of 
dying. 

When  I saw  her  dye, 

I then  did  think  on  your  mortalitie. 

Carew,  An  Elegie. 

We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened : 
not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  2 Cor.  v.  4. 

2.  Death. 

Gladly  would  I meet 

Mortality,  my  sentence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  776. 

3.  Frequency  of  death;  numerousness  of 
deaths;  deaths  in  relation  to  their  numbers: 
as,  a time  of  great  mortality. 

bataile  was  grete  mortalite  on  bothe  parties,  but 
the  hethen  peple  hadde  moche  the  werse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  56. 
Ther  fell  suche  a mortalyte  in  the  hoost  that  of  flue  ther 
dyed  thre.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cccxxxL 
In  the  extreme  mortality  of  modern  war  will  be  found 
the  only  hope  that  man  can  have  of  even  a partial  cessa- 
tion of  war.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  885. 

4.  Specifically,  the  number  of  deaths  in  pro- 
portion to  population:  usually  stated  as  the 
number  of  deaths  per  thousand  of  population. 
— 5.  The  duration  of  human  life.  [Rare.] 

. . . , . . , This  Age  of  ours 

Should  not  be  numbered  by  years,  dayes,  and  howrs. 
But  by  our  brave  Exployts ; and  this  Mortality 
Is  not  a moment  to  that  Immortality. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

0.  Humanity ; human  nature ; the  human  race. 

Like  angels’  visits,  short  and  bright, 

Mortality ’s  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

Norris,  The  Parting. 
Bills  of  mortality,  abstracts  from  public  registers  show- 
ing the  numbers  that  have  died  in  any  parish  or  place  dur- 
ing certain  periods  of  time. 

He  proceeded  to  acquaint  her  who  of  quality  was  well 
or  sick  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Steele,  Taller,  No.207. 

Law  of  mortality,  the  principle,  deduced  from  astudy  and 
analysis  of  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  experiences  of  in- 
surance companies  during  a long  number  of  years,  which  de- 
termines what  average  proportion  of  the  persons  who  enter 
upon  a particular  period  of  life  will  die  during  that  period 
and  consequently  the  proportion  of  those  who  will  survive! 
Tables  showing  the  estimated  number  of  persons  of  a given 
age  that  will  die  in  each  succeeding  year  are  called  tables 
of  mortality.  Thus,  of  100,000  persons  of  the  age  of  10  490 
will  not  reach  the  age  of  11 ; of  99,510  persons  remaining 
alive,  397  will  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  12,  and  so  on. 
On  these  tables  are  largely  founded  the  calculations  of  in- 
surance actuaries  in  regard  to  rates  of  premium,  present 
value  of  policies,  etc. 

mortalize  (mor'tal-iz),t>.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mor- 
talized,  ppr.  mortalizing.  [<  mortal  + -ize.]  To 
make  mortal.  Also  spelled  mortalise. 

We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  men. 

And  when  we  will  can  nwrtaZize  and  make  you  so  again. 

A.  Brome,  Plain  Dealing. 


mortally 
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mortally  (m&r'tal-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  mortally; 
< mortal  + - ly 2.] 


tal. 


!.]  1.  In  the  manner  of  a mor- 


Diamond-mortar,  a,  section. 


Yet  I was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
Ho  other  than  X appear.  Shale.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 106. 

2.  In  such  a manner  that  death  must  ensue; 
fatally:  as,  mortally  wounded. — 3.  Extremely; 
intensely;  grievously.  [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

He  wol  yow  haten  mortally,  certeyn. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  211. 

A little  after,  but  still  with  swollen  eyes  and  looking 
mortally  sheepish,  Jean-Mariereappeared  and  went  osten- 
tatiously about  his  business. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

mortalness  (m6r'tal-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing mortal ; mortality. 

In  the  one  place  the  mortalnesse,  in  the  other  the  misery 
of  their  wounds,  wasted  them  all. 

Sir  U.  SavUe,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  46. 

mortar1  (m6r'tar),«.  [Formerly  more  prop,  mor- 
ter,  the  spelling  mortar  being  in  mod.  imitation 
of  the  L.;  < ME.  morter,  < AS.  mortere  = MLG. 
morter,  morter,  LG.  morter  = OHG.  mortari, 
morsari,  MHG.  morscere,  morser,  Q.mdrser,  OHG. 
also  morsali,  MHG.  morsel,  G.  morsel  = Sw.  mor- 
tal = Dan.  morter,  a mortar  (def . 1)  = OF.  mor- 
tier,  a mortar,  a kind  of  lamp,  F.  mortier  (>  D. 
mortier)  = Pr.  mortier  = Sp.  mortero  =.Pg. 
morteiro  = It.  mortajo,  a mortar  (defs.  1 and 
2),  < L.  mortarium,  a vessel  in  which  substances 
are  pounded  with  a pestle,  hence  a vessel  in 
which  mortar  is  made,  mortar  (see  mortar 2); 
akin  to  marcus,  dim. 
marculus,  martulus, 
a hammer,  < y/  mar, 
pound,  grind : see 
mill1,  meal1.  Hence 
mortar‘l.~\  1.  Aves-  _ 
sel  in  which  sub- 
stances are  beaten 
to  powder  by  means 
of  a pestle.  The  chief 
use  of  mortars  now  is  in 
the  preparation  of  drugs. 

Mortars  are  made  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  such  as  lignum- 
vitae,  of  stone,  marble,  pottery,  metal,  and  glass. 

Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a fool  in  a mortar  among 
wheat  with  a pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him.  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

2.  In  a stamp-mill,  the  cast-iron  box  into  which 
the  stamp-heads  fall,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  die  on  which  they  would  strike  if  it  were 
not  for  the  interposed  ore  with  which  the  mor- 
tar is  kept  partly  filled,  and  on  whose  side  is  the 
grating  or  screen  through  which  the  ore  escapes 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  broken  to  sufficient  fine- 
ness to  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  screen. — 
3f.  A kind  of  lamp  or  candlestick  with  a broad 
saucer  or  bowl  to  catch  the  grease  and  keep 
the  light  safe;  hence,  the  candle  itself:  in 
modern  times,  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  use,  in 
the  French  form  mortier. 

For  by  this  morter,  which  that  I se  brenne. 

Know  I ful  wel  that  day  is  not  feiTe  henne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1245. 

Mony  morteres  of  wax  merkked  with-oute 
With  mony  a borlych  best  al  of  brende  golde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1487. 

A mortar  was  a wide  bowl  of  iron  or  metal ; it  rested 
upon  a stand  or  branch,  and  was  filled  either  with  fine  oil 
or  wax,  which  was  kept  burning  by  means  of  a broad  wick 
[at  funerals  or  on  tombs]. 

Dugdale,  Hist.  St.  Paul’s  (ed.  Ellis),  p.  27. 

4t.  A cap  shaped  like  a mortar.  Compare  mor- 
tar-board. 

So  that  methinkes  I could  flye  to  Rome  (at  least  hop  to 
Home,  as  the  olde  Prouerb  is)  with  a morter  on  my  head. 

Ded.  Epistle  to  Kemp's  Nine  Daies  Wonder  (1600). 

He  did  measure  the  stars  with  a false  yard,  and  may  now 
travel  to  Rome  with  a mortar  on 's  head,  to  see  if  he  can 
recover  his  money  that  way. 

Fletcher  ( and  another\  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  2. 

5.  A piece  of  ordnance,  short  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  bore,  used  in  throwing  bomb- 
shells in  what  is  called  vertical  fire.  The  shells 
are  thrown  at  a high  angle  of  elevation,  so  as  to  drop 
from  above  into  the  enemy’s  intrenchment.  In  recent 
years  mortars  have  been  made  rifled  pieces,  greater  in 
length  and  with  elaborate  carriages  ; in  this  form  they 
compose  a large  part  of  the  seacoast  armament  of  the 
United  States.  See  cut  in  next  column.— Life-saving 
mortar.  See  life-saving. 

mortar1  (mbr'tar),  v.  t.  [<  mortar l,  n.]  To 
bray  in  a mortar. 

Such  another  craftie  mortring  druggeir  or  Italian  por- 
redge  seasoner.  Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden. 

mortar2  (mdr'tar),  n.  [Formerly  more  prop. 
morter , the  spelling  mortar  being  in  mod.  imi- 
tation of  the  L. ; < ME.  morter , mortier , < OF. 
mortier , F.  mortier  = Pr.  mortier  = Sp.  mortero 
= Pg.  morteiro  = It.  mortajo  = D.  mor  tel  = MLG. 


morter , MHG.  mortere , morter , mortel , G.  mortel, 

< L.  mortarium , mortar,  a mixture  of  lime  and 
sand,  so  called  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
made,  a mortar : see  mortar1.’]  A material  used 
(in  building)  for  binding  together  stones  or 
bricks  so  that  the  mass  may  form  one  compact 
whole.  The  use  of  mortar  dates  back  to  the  earliest  re- 
corded history,  but  various  materials  were  employed  for 
that  purpose.  “Bitumen  ” (asphaltum  and  maltha),  or  bi- 
tuminous mixtures,  are  known  to  have  been  used  in  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh.  Plaster  (calcined  sulphate  of  lime)  was 
the  cement  employed  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  appa- 
rently by  the  Egyptians  generally,  but  not  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  what  is  now  ordinarily  called  mortar.  The  sub- 
stances mentioned  are  frequently  designated  as  mortar  in 
non-technical  works.  What  is  now  generally  understood 
by  this  term  among  builders  and  architects  is  a mixture  of 
lime  with  water  and  sand,  in  various  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  “fatness”  of  the  lime  and  the  desire  to  econo- 
mize the  more  costly  material.  This  kind  of  mortar  was 
well  known  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mortar  made 
of  ordinary  lime  “sets”  (hardens)  in  the  air  (not  under 
water)  and  slowly,  since  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  into 
the  carbonate  is  by  no  means  a rapid  process.  The  hard- 
ening of  the  mortar  depends  in  large  part  on  the  ciystal- 
lization  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  around  the  grains  of 
sand,  by  which  these  are  made  to  cohere  firmly ; hence, 
a clean  sand  of  which  the  grains  are  angular  is  of  impor- 
tance in  forming  a durable  mortar.  The  kind  of  mortar 
which  sets  under  water  is  sometimes  called  hydraulic 
mortar,  but  is  more  generally  known  as  hydraulic  cement, 
or  simply  cement.  See  cement  and  cement-stone. 

A morter  fast  is  made  aboute  the  tree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 

So  brycke  was  their  stone  and  slyme  was  theyr  morter. 

Bible  of  1551,  Gen.  xi.  3. 

mortar2  (mdr'tar),  v . t.  [<  mortar 2,  n.]  To 
fasten  or  inclose  with  mortar. 

Electricity  cannot  be  made  fast,  mortared  up,  and  ended 
like  London  Monument.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  xiii. 

mortar-battery  (mdr'tar-bat^r-i),  n.  See  bat- 
tery. 

mortar-bed  (mor'tar-bed),  n.  The  frame  of 
wood  and  iron  on  which  the  piece  of  ordnance 
called  a mortar  rests. 

mortar-board  (mdr'tar-bord),  n.  1.  A board, 
generally  square,  used  by  masons  to  hold  mor- 
tar for  plastering.  Hence  — 2.  A square- 
crowned  academic  cap.  [Colloq.] 
mortar-boat  (mor'tar-bot),  n.  A vessel,  usu- 
ally of  small  size,  upon  which  a mortar  (or  very 
rarely  more  than  one)  is  mounted, 
mortar-carriage  (mdr'tar-kar^aj),  n.  See  sea- 
coast'  artillery,  under  artillery. 
mortar-mant  (mor' tar-man),  n.  A mason. 

Those  morter-men  . . . whose  work  deserved  the  nick- 
name of  Babel  or  confusion. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  513.  {Davies.) 


mortgage-deed 

mort  d’ ancestor  (m6rt  dan'ses-tor).  [OF.: 

mort , death;  de,  of;  ancestor , ancestor.]  In  Eng. 
law,  a writ  of  assize  by  which  a demandant  sued 
to  recover  possession  of  an  inheritance  (com- 
ing from  his  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece)  of  which  a 
wrong-doer  had  deprived  him  on  the  death  of 
the  ancestor.  It  was  repealed  by  3 and  4 Will. 
IV.,  c.  27. 

mort-de-chien  (mdr'de-shian'),  n.  [F.,  lit. 
dog’s  death:  mort , death;  de , of;  chien , dog.] 
Spasmodic  cholera. 

morteiset,  v.  t.  A variant  of  mortaise 2. 

morter1!,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  mortar1. 

morter2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mortar 2. 

mortgage  (mdr'gaj),  n.  [Formerly  also  mor - 
gage;  < ME.  mortgage , morgage , < OF.  morgage , 
mortgaige,  morgage , morouage , prop,  separate, 
mort  gage , mortgage , F.  mortgage , lit.  a dead 
pledge,  < mort,  dead,  4-  gage , a pledge : see  mort1 
and  gage1.]  1 . ( a ) At  common  law  (and  accord- 
ing to  the  present  rule  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  form  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the 
States),  a conveyance  of  real  estate  or  some  in- 
terest therein,  defeasible  upon  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  performance  of  some  other  con- 
dition. (&)  By  the  law  of  most  of  the  United 
States,  a lien  or  charge  upon  specific  property, 
real  or  personal,  created  by  what  purports  to  be 
an  express  transfer  of  title,  with  or  without  pos- 
session, but  accompanied  by  a condition  that 
the  transfer  shall  be  void  if  in  due  time  the 
money  be  paid  or  the  thing  done  to  secure 
which  the  transfer  is  given,  it  differs  from  a pledge 
in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  personal  property,  and  in  that 
it  is  in  form  a transfer  of  title,  while  a pledge  is  of  chat- 
tels and  is  usually  a transfer  of  possession  without  the 
title,  but  with  authority  to  sell  and  transfer  both  title  and 
possession  in  case  of  default.  (See  pledge.)  At  common 
law  a mortgage  was  regarded  (as  in  form  it  is  still  almost 
universally  expressed)  as  actually  transferring  the  title. 
(See  (a),  above.)  Courts  of  equity  established  the  rule  that 
a mortgager  of  real  property  could,  by  payment  or  per- 
formance, redeem  it  even  after  default,  at  any  time  before 
the  court  had  adjudged  his  right  foreclosed  or  the  mort- 
gagee had  caused  a sale  of  the  property  to  pay  the  debt 
(see  equity  of  redemption , under  equity );  consequently 
mortgages  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  most  jurisdictions 
as  a transfer  of  the  title,  and  are  now  generally  held  to 
create  a mere  lien,  although  the  form  of  the  instrument 
is  unchanged.  The  term  mortgage  is  applied  indifferent- 
ly (a)  to  the  transaction,  (&)  to  the  deed  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected, and  (c)  to  the  rights  conferred  thereby  on  the 
mortgagee. 

2.  A state  or  condition  resembling  that  of 
mortgaged  property. 

His  trouth  plite  lieth  in  morgage, 

Whiche  if  he  breke,  it  is  falsehode. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

Though  God  permitted  the  Jews,  in  punishment  of  their 
rebellions,  to  be  captivated  by  the  devil  in  idolatries,  yet 
the  Jews  were  but  as  in  a mortgage,  for  they  had  been 
God’s  peculiar  people  before.  Donne,  Sermons,  iii. 

Chattel  mortgage.  See  chattel.—  Equitable  mort- 
gage, a transaction  which  has  the  intentbut  not  the  form 
of  a mortgage,  and  which  a court  of  equity  will  enforce  to 
the  same  extent  as  a mortgage,  as,  for  instance,  a loan  on 
the  faith  of  adeposit  of  title-deeds.  — General  mortgage- 
bond.  See  bondi.— Mortgage  debentures.  See  de- 
benture, 1. — Welsh  mortgage,  a kind  of  mortgage  for- 
merly used  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  by  which  the  mortgager, 
without  engaging  personally  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
transferred  the  title  and  possession  of  the  property  to  the 
mortgagee,  who  was  to  take  the  rents  and  profits  and  apply 
them  on  the  interest ; and  there  might  be  a stipulation  that 
any  surplus  should  be  applied  on  the  principal.  Under 
this  form  of  mortgage  the  mortgagee  could  not  compel 
the  mortgager  to  redeem  or  be  foreclosed  of  his  right  to 
redeem,  for  no  time  was  fixed  for  payment,  and  the  mort- 
gager was  never  in  default;  but  the  mortgagee  had  the 
right  at  any  time  to  redeem  (and,  though  there  were  no 
personal  debt,  an  account  might  be  taken  as  if  there  were, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  must  pay  to  redeem);  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  did  not  begin  to  run  against  his 
claim  until  after  full  payment  of  the  principal. 


mortar-mill  (mor'tsLr-inil),  n.  A mixing  and  mortgage  (mor'gaj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mort- 
" _ ,s  J * gaged,  ppr.  mortgaging.  [<  mortgage,  m.]  1. 

To  grant  (land,  houses,  or  other  immovable 
property)  as  security  for  money  lent  or  con- 
tracted to  be  paid,  or  other  obligation,  on  con- 
dition that  if  the  obligation  shall  be  discharged 
according  to  the  contract  the  grant  shall  be 
void,  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force. 
See  mortgage,  n.,  1.  Hence  — 2.  To  pledge; 
make  liable ; put  to  pledge ; make  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  debt  or  expenditure ; put  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  being  pledged. 
Mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 

Through  wastfull  ITide  and  wanton  Kiotise, 

They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  Tyrannesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  46. 
I suppose  Samuel  Rogers  is  mortgaged  to  your  ladyship 
for  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland,  vli. 

mortgage-bond  (mdr'gaj-bond),  n.  A bond  se- 
cured by  a mortgage. 

mortgage-deed  (mor'gaj-ded),  n.  A deed  given 
by  way  of  mortgage. 


stirring  machine  for  combining  lime,  sand,  and 
other  materials  to  make  mortar.  Such  machines 
take  the  form  of  pug-mills  and  Chilian  mills,  and  are 
worked  by  hand-  or  steam-power. 

mortar-piecet  (m6r'tar-pes),  n.  A mortar 
(piece  of  ordnance). 

They  raised  a strong  battery,  and  planted  upon  it  a mor- 
tar-piece that  cast  stones  and  granadoes  of  sixteen  inches 
diameter.  Baker,  Charles  I.,  an.  1648. 

mortar-vessel  (m6r'tar-ves,l'el),  ».  Same  as 
mortar-boat. 

mortaryt,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  mortuary. 
They  will  not  dreame  I made  him  away 
When  thus  they  see  me  with  religious  pompe, 

To  celebrate  his  tomb-blacke  mortarie. 

Oreene,  Selimus. 

mortast,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mortise. 

mortcloth  (mdrt'kldth),  n.  [<  mort1  + cloth .] 
A pall.  [Scotch.] 

And  let  the  bed-clothes  for  a mort-cloth  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's  work. 

Browning,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb. 


mortgagee 

mortgagee  (mdr-ga-je'),  n.  [<  mortgage  + -eel.] 
One  to  whom  property  is  mortgaged, 
mortgageor,  mortgagor  (mdr'gaj-or),  n.  [< 
mortgage  + -or.]  Same  as  mortgager.  [Barely 
nsed  except  in  legal  documents^] 
mortgager  (m6r'gaj-er),  n.  [<  mortgage  + -eri.] 
One  who  mortgages ; the  person  who  grants  an 
estate  as  security  for  debt,  as  specified  under 
mortgage.  [The  barbarous  spelling  mortgageor 
is  preferred  by  legal  writers  and  in  legal  docu- 
ments.] 

morthert,  »■  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
murder. 

A Middle  English  form  of  m-ur- 


mortherert, 

derer. 

mortice,  n. 
mortier1,  n. 


Mortier-k-cire  of  Henri  Deux 
pottery,  from  the  Fountaine 
collection. 


See  mortise. 

[F.:  see  mortar1. 1 1.  A cap  for- 

merly worn  by  some  English  officials,  and  still  in 
use  among  the  judiciary  of  France.  See  mor- 
tari,  4. — 2f.  A headpiece 
in  medieval  armor.  See 
second  cut  under  armor. 

— 3.  See  mortar 1,  3. 
mortier2!,  ».  An  obso- 
lete form  of  mortar 2. 
mortier-A-cire  (mor-tia'- 
a - ser'),  n.  [F. : mortier, 
mortar;  d,  with;  cire, 
wax:  see  cere.]  A mor- 
tar in  which  a wax-light 
was  set  afloat. 

Mortierella  (mor//ti-e-rel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Coe- 
mans),  named  after  !B.  du"  Mortier,  a Belgian 
botanist,.]  A genus  of  fungi,  typical  of  the 
family  Mortierellacese.  It  has  the  mycelium  dichot- 
omouB,  branching,  and  anastomosing ; the  sporangia- 
bearing  hyphae  aggregated,  inflated  at  base,  and  erect ; 
and  the  conidia  globose.  About  16  species  are  known. 

Mortierellese  (mor^ti-e-rel ' e-e) , n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Van  Tieghem),  < Mortierella  + - ex.]  A fam- 
ily of  fungi  (molds)  of  the  order  Mucorales. 
The  fructifying  branches  are  racemose,  and  the  sporangia 
spherical,  polysporous,  and  destitute  of  columella.  It 
contains  2 genera,  Mortierella  and  Herpocladium,  the 
latter  with  a single  species.  Properly  Mortierellacese. 

mortiferoust  (m6r-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  morti- 
fere  = Sp.  mortifero  = Pg.  It.  mortifero,  < L. 
mortiferus,  mor lifer,  < mor{t-)$,  death,  + ferre 
— E.  heart.]  Bringing  or  producing  death; 
deadly;  fatal;  destructive. 

But  whatever  it  [the  cicuta]  is  in  any  other  country,  ’tis 
certainly  morbiferous  in  ours.  Evelyn , Acetaria. 

mortification  (mdr^ti-fi-ka^shon),  n.  [<  F.  mor- 
tification = Sp.  mortificacion  = Pg.  mortificagao 
=It.  mortificazione , < LL.  mortificatio{n -),  a kill- 
ing, < mortificare , pp.  mortificatus , kill,  destroy: 
see  mortify.']  1 . The  act  of  mortifying,  or  the 
condition  of  being  mortified.  Specifically— (a)  In 
pathol. , the  death  of  one  part  of  an  animal  body  while  the 
rest  is  alive ; the  loss  of  vitality  in  some  part  of  a living 
animal;  necrosis;  local  death;  gangrene;  sphacelus. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene  or  mortification  of  flesh. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

(6)  The  act  of  subduing  the  passions  and  appetites  by 
penance,  abstinence,  or  painful  severities  inflicted  on  the 
body ; a severe  penance. 

It  leadeth  vs  into  godly  workes,  and  into  the  mortifica- 
cion of  the  fleshly  woorkes.  Sir  T.  More , Works,  p.  700. 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  so  far  as  to 
endanger  hi3  health.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

(c)  Humiliation  ; vexation ; the  state  of  being  humbled  or 
depressed,  as  by  disappointment  or  vexation ; chagrin. 

The  Sight  of  some  of  these  Ruins  did  fill  me  with  Symp- 
toms of  Mortification,  and  made  me  more  sensible  of  the 
Frailty  of  all  sublunary  Things.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  38. 

It  was  with  some  mortification  that  I suffered  the  rail- 
lery of  a fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling,  in  one 
of  my  papers,  Dorimant  a clown.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  75. 
(dt)  In  chem.  and  metal.,  the  destruction  of  active  quali- 
ties (now  called  sickening  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Australia,  with  especial  reference  to  quicksilver  in 
amalgamation). 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution, 
which  is  called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is  morti- 
fied with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

(e)  In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  disposing  of  lands  for  religious 
or  charitable  purposes. 

2.  That  which  mortifies ; a cause  of  chagrin, 
humiliation,  or  vexation. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a studious  man 
to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a tedious  visit. 

Sir  B.  L‘ Estrange. 

3.  In  Scots  law , lands  given  formerly  to  the 
church  for  religious  purposes,  or  since  the  Ref- 
ormation for  charitable  or  public  uses.  By  the 
present  practice,  when  lands  are  given  for  any  charitable 
purpose,  they  are  usually  disponed  to  trustees,  to  be  held 
either  blench  or  in  feu.  [Nearly  synonymous  with  mort- 
main. ] — Mildew  mortification.  See  mildew.  = Syn.  1. 
(c)  Vexation,  Chagrin,  Mortification.  These  words  advance 
in  strength  of  meaning,  as  to  both  cause  and  effect.  Vexa- 
tion is  a comparatively  petty  feeling,  produced  by  small 
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but  annoying  or  irritating  disappointments,  slights,  etc. 
Chagrin  is  acute  disappointment  and  humiliation,  perhaps 
after  confident  expectation.  Mortification  is  chagrin  so 
great  as  to  seem  a death  to  one’s  pride  or  self-respect.  See 
tease  and  angeri. 

mortifiedness  (m6r'ti-fld-nes),  n.  [<  mortified 
pp.  of  mortify , + -ness.]  Humiliation;  subjec- 
tion of  the  passions.  [Rare.] 

Christian  simplicity,  mortifiedness,  modesty. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  114. 

mortifier  (mor'ti-fl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  mortifies ; one  who  practises  mortifica- 
tion. 

John  Baptist  was  a greater  mortifier  than  his  Lord  was. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  23. 

mortify  (mor'ti-fi),  v.;  pret.  arid  pp.  mortified , 
ppr.  mortifying.  [<  ME.  'mortifien,  mortefien,  < 
OF.  mortifier , morte filer,  F.  mortifier  = Sp.  Pg. 
mortificar  = It.  mortificare , < LL.  mortificare , 
kill,  destroy;  cf.  mortificus , deadly,  fatal,  < L. 
mor(t-)s,  death,  + facer  e,  make.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  destroy  the  life  of ; destroy  the  vitality  of  (a 
part  of  a living  body) ; affect  with  gangrene. 

If  of  the  stem  the  frost  mortify  any  part,  cut  it  off. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  i.  § 3. 

2f.  To  deaden;  render  insensible ; make  apa- 
thetic. 

Strike  in  their  numb’d  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins.  Shale.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 15. 

3f.  To  reduce  in  strength  or  force ; weaken. 

The  goode  werkes  that  he  dede  biforn  that  he  fil  in  synne 
been  al  mortefied  and  astoned  and  dulled  by  the  ofte  syn- 
nyng.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Thai  thaire  bittre  soure  wol  mortifie, 

Or  kepe  hem  in  her  owen  leves  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  57. 

4.  To  subdue,  restrain,  reduce,  or  bring  into 
subjection  by  abstinence  or  rigorous  severities; 
bring  under  subjection  by  ascetic  discipline  or 
regimen;  subject  or  restrain  in  any  way,  for 
moral  or  religious  reasons. 

Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth.  Col.  iii.  5. 

He  [Bradford!  was  a most  holy  and  mortified  man,  who 
secretly  in  his  closet  would  so  weep  for  his  sins,  one  would 
have  thought  he  would  never  have  smiled  again. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lancashire,  II.  193. 
Mortify  your  sin  betime,  for  else  you  will  hardly  mortify 
it  at  all.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (1835),  II.  19. 

The  Christian  religion,  by  the  tendency  of  all  its  doc- 
trines, . . . seems  to  have  been  so  throughout  contrived 
as  effectually  to  mortify  and  beat  down  any  undue  com- 
placence we  may  have  in  ourselves. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xviii. 

5.  To  humiliate;  depress;  affect  with  vexation 
or  chagrin. 

Arrived  the  news  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Worchester,  which 
exceedingly  mortified  our  expectations.  Evelyn. 

He  had  the  knack  to  raise  up  a pensive  temper,  and 
mortify  an  impertinently  gay  one. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  468. 
6f.  In  chem.  and  metal.,  to  destroy  or  diminish 
the  active  powers  or  characteristic  qualities  of. 
This  quiksilver  wol  I mortifye 
Ryght  in  youre  syghte  anon,  withouten  lye, 

And  make  it  as  good  silver  and  as  fyn 
As  ther  is  any  in  your  purs  or  myn. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1. 115. 
Take  also  a litil  quantite  of  Mer[curie  ?]  and  mortifie  it 
with  fastynge  spotil,  and  medle  it  with  a good  quantite  of 
poudre  of  stafl-sagre. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  19. 
7.  In  Scots  law,  to  dispose  of  by  mortification. 
See  mortification,  3. 

Referring  to  pre-Reformation  grants,  he  [Mr.  Marshall] 
says  mortified  lands  are  such  as  have  “no  other  ‘reddenda’ 
than  prayers  and  supplications  and  the  like”— that  is, 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  333. 
=Syn.  5.  To  shame,  chagrin.  See  mortification. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lose  vitality  and  organic 
structure  while  yet  a portion  of  the  living  body ; 
become  gangrenous. — 2.  To  become  languid; 
fall  into  decay. 

'Tis  a pure  ill-natur’d  Satisfaction  to  see  one  that  was  a 
Beauty  unfortunately  move  with  the  same  Languor,  and 
Softness  of  Behaviour,  that  once  was  charming  in  her — 
To  see,  I say,  her  mortify  that  us’d  to  kill. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 
3.  To  be  subdued;  die  away:  said  of  inordi- 
nate appetites,  etc.  Johnson. 
mortis  causa  (mor'tis  k&'za).  [L.,  in  case  of 
death : causa,  abl.  of  causa,  ’cause,  case ; mortis , 
gen.  of  mor{t-)s , death:  see  cause  and  mort1.] 
In  contemplation  of 
death — Donatio  or  gift 
mortis  causa.  See  dona- 
tion. 

mortise  (mfir'tis),  n. 

[Also  mortice,  early 
mod.  E.  also  mortaise. 


Mortise-joint. 
a a,  mortises ; b b,  tenons. 


Mortise  and  Tenon. 
M,  mortise ; T,  tenon. 


morteise,  mortesse;  < ME.  morteis,  mortais,  mor- 
tas,  < OF.  mortaise,  mortoise,  F.  mortaise;  of.  It. 


mortmain 

mortise  (Florio),  Sp.  mortaja,  a mortise;  nit. 
origin  unknown.  The  equiv.  W.  mortais,  Ir. 
mortis,  moirtis,  Gael,  moirteis,  are  of  E.,  and 
Bret,  mortez  is  of  F.  origin.]  1 . A hollow  cut 
in  a piece  of  wood  or 
other  material  to  re- 
ceive a correspond- 
ing projection,  called 
a tenon,  formed  on  an- 
other pieee  in  order  to 
fix  the  two  together. 

The  junction  of  two  pieces 
in  this  manner  is  called  a 
mortise-joint. 

Also  vpon  the  hight  of 
the  same  Mownte  of  Cal- 
very,  ys  the  very  hold  or 
rrwrteys  hevyn  out  of  the  stone  Hooke  wherin  the  Crosse 
stode,  with  ower  blysByd  Savyor  at  the  tyme  of  hys  pas- 
sion. Torleington,  Marie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  43. 

The  Joyner,  though  an  honest  man,  yet  hee  maketh  his 
joynts  weake,  and  putteth  in  sap  in  the  mortesels  [read 
mortessesl],  which  should  be  the  hart  of  the  tree. 

* Green e,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
If  it  [the  wind]  hath  rufflan’d  so  upon  the  sea, 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortise  ? Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  9. 

2.  Figuratively,  stability;  power  of  adhesion. 

Oversea  they  say  this  state  of  yours 
Hath  no  more  mortice  than  a tower  of  cards. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  I. 
Chase  mortise.  See  chase-mortise. 
mortise  (mor'tis),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mortised, 
ppr.  mortising.  [<  ME.  morteysen,  < OF.  mor- 
taisier,  mortoiser,  mortise ; from  the  noun.]  1. 
To  join  by  a tenon  and  mortise ; fix  in  or  as  in 
a mortise. 

Mars  he  hath  morteysed  his  mark. 

York  Plays,  p.  226. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  20. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a mortise  in. 
mortise-block (mor'tis-blok),  n.  Apulley-block 
in  which  the  openings  for  the  sheaves  are  cut 
in  a solid  piece. 

mortise-bolt  (m6r'tis-bolt),  n.  Abolt  the  head 
of  which  is  let  into  a mortise  instead  of  being 
left  projecting. 

mortise-chisel  (mor'tis-chiz''/el),  n.  In  carp., 
a strong  chisel  used  in  making  mortises, 
mortised  (mSr'tist),  a.  In  her. , same  as  enclave. 
mortise-gage  (m6r'tis-gaj),  n.  A scribbling- 
gage  having  two  points  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  required  distance  of  the  mortise  or  tenon 
from  the  working-edge,  as  well  as  to  the  width 
of  the  mortise  and  the  size  of  the  tenon, 
mortise-lock  (m6r'tis-lok),  n.  A lock  made  to 
fit  into  a mortise  cut  in  the  stile  and  rail  of  a 
door  to  receive  it.— Mortise-lock  chisel.  See  chisel 2. 
mortise-wheel  (mor'tis-hwel),  n.  A wheel  hav- 
ing holes,  either  on  the  face 
or  on  the  edge,  to  receive  the 
cogs  or  teeth  of  another 
*wheel. 

mortising-machine  (m6r'- 
tis-ing-ma-shen//),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  cutting  or  boring 
mortises  in  wood.  Such  ma- 
chines  range  from  a pivoted  lever, 
worked  by  the  hand  or  foot  and  op- 
erating a chisel  moving  in  upright 
guides,  to  power  gang-boring  machines  for  making  a num- 
ber of  mortises  at  once  in  heavy  timber.  These  larger 
machines  employ  either  chisels,  that  cut  out  the  mortises 
by  repeated  thrusts,  or  routers  and  boring-tools. 

mortlingt,  n.  See  morling. 
mortmain  (mort'man),  n.  [<  OF.  mortmain, 
also  main  morte,  F.  mainmorte  = Sp.  manos 
muertas,  pi.,  = Pg.  mao morta  = It.  mano  morta, 
< ML.  mortua  manus,  manus  mortua,  mortmain, 
lit.  * dead  hand':  L.  mortua,  fern,  of  mortuus, 
pp.  of  mori,  dead;  manus,  hand:  see  mort 2 and 
mainS.  Cf.  mortgage .]  In  law,  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements  in  dead  hands,  or  hands 
that  cannot  alienate,  as  those  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations;  unalienable  possession.  Convey- 
ances and  devises  to  corporations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
were  forbidden  by  Magna  Charta,  and  have  been  restrained 
and  interdicted  by  subsequent  statutes.  Also  called  dead- 
hand. 

All  purchases  made  by  corporate  bodies  being  said  to 
be  purchases  in  mortmain,  in  mortua  manu ; for  the  rea- 
son of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  offers  many 
conjectures ; but  there  is  one  which  seems  more  probable 
than  any  that  he  has  given  us : viz.,  that  these  purchases 
being  usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members 
of  which  (being  professed)  were  reckoned  dead  persons  in 
law,  land  therefore  holden  by  them  might  with  great  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  held  in  mortua  manu. 

Blackstone , Com.,  I.  xviii. 

Though  the  statutes  of  mortmain  had  put  some  obsta- 
cles to  its  increase,  yet  ...  a larger  proportion  of  landed 
wealth  was  constantly  accumulating  in  hands  which  lost 
nothing  that  they  had  grasped.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  il 
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Here  [Sicily],  in  the  end,  Rome  laid  her  mortmain  upon 
Greek,  Phoenician,  and  Sikeliot  alike,  turning  the  island 
into  a granary  and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  serfdom. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  143. 
Alienation  in  mortmain,  an  alienation  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesi- 
astical or  temporal,  particularly  to  religious  houses,  by 
which  the  estate  becomes  perpetually  inherent  in  the  cor- 
poration and  unalienable.— Mortmain  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1736  (9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36),  based  on  the  impolicy  of 
allowing  gifts,  under  the  name  of  charity,  to  be  made  by 
persons  in  view  of  approaching  death,  to  the  disinheritance 
of  their  lawful  heirs.  It  prohibits,  except  in  the  instance 
of  some  universities  and  colleges,  all  alienation  of  land 
for  charitable  purposes  (unless  on  full  and  valuable  con- 
sideration) otherwise  than  by  deed  indented  and  executed 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  twelve  months 
before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in  chancery 
within  six  months  after  its  date,  and  taking  effect  in  pos- 
session immediately  after  the  making  thereof,  and  with- 
out power  of  revocation  or  any  reservation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grantor  or  persons  claiming  under  him. — Statutes 
Of  mortmain,  the  name  under  which  are  known  a num- 
ber of  English  statutes,  beginning  in  1226  (9  Hen.  III.,  c. 
36;  7 Edw.  I.,st.  2;  13  Edw.  I.,c.  32;  15  Rich.  II.,  c.  5;  23 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10),  restricting  or  forbidding  the  giving  of 
land  to  religious  houses.  The  Mortmain  Act  (which  see, 
above)  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a statute  of  mort- 
main. 

mortmalt,  n.  See  mormal. 

mortne7  a.  An  erroneous  form  of  mornS. 

mortono  (mdr-to'ri-o),  n.  [It.,  also  mortoro,  < 
morto,  dead:  see  mort2.]  A sculptured  group 
representing  the  dead  Christ. 

In  the  mortorio  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollato 
at  Modena,  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord  lies  upon  the  ground. 

C.  C.  Perkins , Italian  Sculpture,  p.  227. 

mortpayt,  n.  [<  OF.  mortepaye , morte  pay e ; < 
mort,  dead,  + paye , pay : see  mort2  and  pay1, 
n.]  Dead-pay. 

The  seuere  punishing  of  mort-payes,  and  keeping  backe 
of  souldiours  wages.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  101. 

mortresst  (mor'tres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mor- 
tesse  (Palsgrave),  for  *mortresse,  < ME.  mor- 
treus , mortreux , mortrewes,  mortrus,  morterews , 
mortrels,  appar.  pi.,  the  sing.  *mortrel , mortrell 
being  scarcely  used ; < OF.  mortreux , mortreus , 
morteruel , mortereol , a mixture  of  bread  and 
milk,  appar.  < morter , mortier , mortar  (in  general 
sense  of  ‘ mixture '):  see  mortar2.]  A kind  of 
soup,  said  to  have  been  ‘ 1 white  soup,”  a deli- 
cacy of  the  middle  ages  in  England. 

Ac  thei  ete  mete  of  more  coste,  mortrewes , and  potages ; 

Of  that  men  mys-wonne  thei  made  hem  wel  at  ese. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  41. 
He  cowde  roste,  and  sethe.  and  broille,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortreux,  and  wel  bake  a pye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  384. 

A mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  stamped, 
strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of  almond  but- 
ter, is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

mortreuxt,  mortrewest,  w.  See  mortress . 

mort-safe  (mdrt'saf),  n.  [<  mort 2 + safe.']  An 
iron  coffin. 

Iron  coffins,  called  mort  safes,  were  used  in  Scotland  as 
a precaution  against  resurrectionists.  After  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  wooden  coffin  to  decay,  the  grave  was 
reopened,  and  the  mort  safe  taken  out  for  further  use. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,VI.  516. 

mortstonet  (mort'ston),  n.  [<  mort 2 + stone.] 
A large  stone  by  the  wayside  between  a village 
and  the  parish  church,  on  which  in  former 
times  the  bearers  of  a dead  body  rested  the 
coffin. 

’Tis  here, 

Six  furlongs  from  the  chapel.  What  is  this? 

Oh  me ! the  mortstone. 

Sir  II.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  v.  7. 

mortuary  (mor'tu-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mor- 
tuaire  = Sp.  mortum-io  = Pg.  mortuario  = It. 
mortorio,  mortoro,  < L.  mortuarius,  belonging 
to  the  dead,  ML.  neut.  mortuarium,  also  mor- 
tuorium,  a mortuary,  < L.  mortuus,  dead:  see 
mort2.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead. — Mortuary  chaplet,  a wreath  or  crown  put 
upon  the  head  of  a corpse  at  the  funeral  ceremony  and 
often  left  with  it  in  the  tomb.  Such  a garland  was  known 
by  the  Romans  as  corollarium.  In  medieval  Europe  these 
wreaths  were  common,  especially  in  the  case  of  women 
who  died  unmarried.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  fili- 
gree-work with  gold  and  silver  wire.— Mortuary  chest, 
a coffer  of  wood  or  other  material  intended  to  receive  the 
remains  of  bodies  once  buried  elsewhere,  when  the  graves 
have  been  disturbed. 

II.  n. ; pi.  mortuaries  (-riz).  1.  In  law , a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot,  a customary  gift 
claimed  by  and  due  to  the  minister  of  a parish 
on  the  death  of  a parishioner,  it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a voluntary  bequest  or  donation,  intended 
to  make  amends  for  any  failure  in  the  payment  of  tithes  of 
which  the  deceased  had  been  guilty.  Mortuaries,  where  due 
by  custom,  were  recoverable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  curate  clamed  ye  beryng  shete  for  a mortuary. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  6. 

The  Payment  of  Mortuaries  is  of  great  Antiquity.  It  was 
antiently  done  by  leading  or  driving  a Horse  or  Cow,  &c., 
before  the  Corps  of  the  Deceased  at  his  Funeral.  It  was 
considered  as  a Gift  left  by  a Man  at  his  Death,  by  Way  of 
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Recompence  for  all  Failures  in  the  Payment  of  Tithes  and 
Oblations,  and  called  a Corse-present 

Bourne’ 8 Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  25. 

2.  A burial-place.  Whitlock. — 3.  A place  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  the  dead ; a dead- 
house. — 4.  A memorial  of  the  death  of  some 
beloved  or  revered  person;  especially,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a sword  bearing  some  em- 
blem of  the  wearer's  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  cause  of  royalty. 

Swords  of  this  type  [cavalry  sword,  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth] are  often  called  mortuary,  as  a number  of 
them  were  made  in  memory  of  Charles  I.,  and  bear  his 
likeness  upon  the  hilt. 

^ Edgerton-Castle , Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  p.  240. 

morula  (mor'o-la),  n. ; pi.  morulce  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  morum , a mulberry : see  more *.]  In 
embryol.,  the  condition  (resembling  a mulberry) 
of  an  ovum  after  complete  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus  or  yolk  and  before  the  formation  of  a 
blastula,  when  the  contents  are  a mass  of  cells 
derived  by  cleavage  of  the  original  and  suc- 
cessively formed  nuclei;  a mulberry-mass  of 
blastomeres  or  cleavage-cells.  See  monerula, 
blastula , gastrula , and  cut  under  gastrulation. 

The  number  of  blastomeres  thus  increases  in  geometrical 
regression  until  the  entire  yelk  is  converted  into  a mul- 
erry-like  body,  termed  a morula,  made  up  of  a great  num- 
ber of  small  blastomeres  or  nucleated  cells. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  206. 

morulation  (mor-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  morula  + 
-ation.]  In  embryol .,  the  conversion  of  the  vitel- 
lus or  yolk  of  an  ovum  into  a mulberry-mass 
^.(morula)  of  cleavage-cells, 
moruloid  (mor'o-loid),  a . [<  morula  + -oid.] 
Having  the  character  of  a morula ; resembling 
a morula. 

Morus  (mo'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700),  < 
L.  morus , a mulberry-tree : see  more*.]  A ge- 
nus of  dicotyledonous  trees,  type  of  the  apeta- 
lous  family  Moracese , of  the  tribe  Morese  ; the 
mulberries.  It  is  characterized  by  spicate  flowers,  the 
fertile  with  a 4-parted  perianth,  and  by  leaves  3-nerved 
from  the  base.  The  mulberry-fruit  is  a multiple  fleshy 
fruit  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  many  ovaries  and  in- 
vesting perianths.  About  10  species  are  known,  natives 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  of  mountains  in  the  trop- 
ics ; some  are  valued  for  their  edible  fruit,  and  some  for 
their  leaves,  which  are  used  as  silkworm-food.  See  mul- 
berry. 

Morvan’s  disease.  A disease  described  by 
Morvan  in  1883,  characterized  by  a progressive 
anaesthesia  and  akinesia,  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  by  trophic  disturb- 
ances, including  ulceration  and  necrosis.  The 
nerves  have  been  found  to  exhibit  an  intense  inflamma- 
tion, so  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a multiple  neuritis. 
Also  called  analgesia  panaris  and  pareso analgesia. 
morwet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  morrow. 
morwent,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  morn , 
morrow. 

morweningt,  n . A Middle  English  form  of  morn - 
ing.  Chaucer . 

morwespechet,  n.  See  morrow-speech. 
mosaic1  (mo-za'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
*mosaick , musaiclc;  = F.  mosaique  = Sp.  mosa- 
ico  = Pg.  mosaico  = It.  mosaico , musaico , < ML. 
mosaicus , prop.  *musaicus,  < MGr.  *fiovaalK6q , 
equiv.  to  Gr.  yovceloq  (>  L.  museus  and  musi- 
vus),  mosaic,  lit.  of  the  Muses,  i.  e.  artistic, 
neut.  fiovaaindv , also  yovaeiov  (>  L.  musceum , also 
musivum , sc.  opus , mosaic  work),  < aovcra,  a Muse : 
see  Muse2.  Cf.  museum.]  I.  a.  Made  of  small 
pieces  inlaid  to  form  a pattern;  also,  resem- 
bling such  inlaid  work. 

The  roofe  compact,  and  adorned  with  Mosaick  painting. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  24. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  liquid  Ice 
Made  of  Musaick  work,  with  quaint  deuice 
The  cunning  work-man  had  contriued  trim 
Carpes,  Pikes,  and  Dolphins  seeming  even  to  swim. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

Mosaic  canvas,  the  finest  sort  of  canvas,  prepared  for  em- 
broidery. Diet,  of  Needlework. — Mosaic  glass,  gold,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Mosaic  theory,  a doctrine  respecting 
the  physiological  action  of  the  compound  eyes  of  arthro- 
pods, which  supposes  that  each  retinal  cell  perceives  but 
a part  of  the  picture,  the  several  parts  being  connected 
by  the  action  of  the  brain  as  a kind  of  optical  mosaic. — 
Mosaic  wool-work,  rugs,  etc.,  made  of  variously  colored 
woolen  threads,  arranged  so  that  the  ends  form  a pattern. 
The  threads  are  held  firmly  in  a frame,  so  as  to  form  a 
dense  mass,  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  presenting 
a close  surface ; this  surface  is  smeared  with  a cement,  and 
has  a backing  of  canvas  attached,  after  which  a transverse 
section  is  cut  the  desired  thickness  of  the  pile,  and  so  on 
with  a number  of  similar  sections. 

II.  n.  1.  Mosaic  work ; inlaid  work,  especial- 
ly in  hard  materials,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
lays of  wood,  ivory,  or  the  like.  The  most  common 
materials  for  mosaic  are  colored  stones  and  glass,  pave- 
ments and  floors  being  more  commonly  made  of  the  for- 
mer. Glass  mosaic  is  composed  either  of  pieces  cut  from 
small  colored  rods  which  are  prepared  in  a suitable  vari- 
ety of  colors  and  shades,  and  by  means  of  which  pictorial 
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effects  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  in  Roman  mosaic,  or  of 
tesserae  made  each  by  itself,  the  colors  used  in  this  method 
being  fewer  and  the  pieces  usually  about  a quarter  of  an 


Mosaic. — Detail  from  apse  of  the  Basilica  of  Torcello,  near  Venice; 
12th  century. 


inch  square.  The  latter  variety  may  he  distinguished  as 
Byzantine  or  Venetian  mosaic.  M osaic  was  a usual  deco- 
ration among  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  among 
the  Byzantines  and  their  immediate  artistic  followers, 
as  at  Ravenna  and  Venice,  and  in  the  splendid  Norman- 
Saracenic  churches  of  Sicily,  displayed  a preeminent  ex- 
cellence of  design  and  magnificence  of  color.  The  art  has 
recently  been  revived,  with  especial  success  in  Italy  and 
France. 

Each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Rear’d  high  their  flourish’d  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  700. 

The  liquid  floor  inwrought  witli  pearls  divine. 

Where  all  his  labours  in  mosaic  shine. 

Savage , The  Wanderer,  v. 

2.  A piece  of  mosaic  work:  as,  a Florentine  mo- 
saic; a Roman  mosaic;  a glass  mosaic, 

Herschel  thought  that  the  workers  on  the  mosaics  of  the 
Vatican  must  have  distinguished  at  least  thirty  thousand 
different  colors.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  333. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a piece  of  mosaic  work 
in  composition. 

No  doubt  every  novel  since  time  began  has  been  a mo- 
saic. The  author  fits  into  one  picture  bits  of  experience 
found  in  many  places,  in  many  years. 

A.  Lang,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  817. 
Alexandrine,  fictile,  Florentine,  etc.,  mosaic.  See  the 
adjectives.— Cloisonne  mosaic,  a modern  decorative 
art  in  which  dividing  lines,  bars,  or  ridges  are  made 
prominent  features  of  the  design,  the  spaces  between  be- 
ing filled  with  colored  material,  as  opaque  glass.— Roman 
mosaic.  See  the  quotation. 

The  modern  so-called  Roman  mosaic  is  formed  of  short 
and  slender  sticks  of  coloured  glass  fixed  in  cement,  the 
ends,  which  form  the  pattern,  being  finally  rubbed  down 
and  polished.  # Encyc.  Brit. , XVI.  854. 

Straw  mosaic,  fine  straw  in  different  shades  of  color  at- 
tached by  glue  to  a cardboard  foundation  : used  in  vari- 
ous forais  of  decoration.  Art  of  Decoration,  II.  33. 

Mosaic2  (mp-za/ik),  a.  [=  F.  mosaique  = Sp. 
mosaico  = Pg.  It.  mosaico  (cf.  G.  mosaisch ),  < 
NL.  *Mosaicus  (cf.  LL.  Moseius , Moseus),  < LL. 
Moses,  Moyses , < Gr.  M ocyq,  M aruoyg,  Moses,  ( 
Heb.  Mdsheh , Moses,  appar.  < mdshdh,  draw  out 
(sc.  of  the  water,  with  ref.  to  Ex.  ii.  3-5),  but 
prob.  an  accommodation  of  the  Egyptian  name.] 
Relating  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  or  to 
the  writings  and  institutions  attributed  to  him. 
— Mosaic  law,  the  ancient  law  of  the  Hebrews,  given  to 
them  by  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  contained  in  the  books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

mosaical1  (mo-za'i-kal),  a.  [<  mosaic1  + -al.] 
Same  as  mosaic1.  [Rare.] 

Behind  the  thickets  again  [were]  new  beds  of  flowers, 
which  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a mosaical  floor. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Mosaical2  (mo-za'i-kal),  a.  [<  Mosaic 2 + -al.] 
Same  as  Mosaic 2. 

After  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  God  did  not  give 
any  new  command  concerning  the  Crown,  tho  the  Royal 
Line  was  not  extinct,  we  find  the  People  returning  to  the 
old  Mosaical  Form  of  Government  again. 

Milton,  Answer  to  Salmasius. 

mosaically  (mo-za'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  mosaic  work. 

mosaicist  (mo-za'i-sist),  n.  [<  mosaic1  4-  - ist .] 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in  mosaics. 
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By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  colors  are  discov- 
eries or  improvements  of  the  venerable  mosaicist  Lorenzo 
Badi.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvi. 

Mosaism  (mo'za-izm),  n.  [=  F.  mosaisme;  as 
Mosaic)2  + -ism.  ] The  religious  laws  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  Moses;  adherence 
to  the  Mosaic  system  or  doctrines, 
mosalt,  n.  [For  *mosul:  see  muslin.']  Muslin. 

There  [in  Grand  Cairo]  there  are  diverse  ranks  of  Drapers 
shopB ; in  the  first  rank  they  sell  excellent  fine  linnen,  fine 
Cloth  of  Cotton,  and  cloath  called  Mosal,  of  a marvellous 
bredth  and  linenesse,  whereof  the  greatest  persons  make 
shirts,  and  scarfs  to  wear  upon  their  Tulipants. 

5.  Clarke,  Geog.  Description  (1671),  p.  56. 

mosandrite  (mo-zan'drit),  n.  [Named  after  K. 
G.  Mosander,  a Swedish  chemist,  1797-1858.] 
A rare  silicate  containing  chiefly  titanium  and 
the  metals  of  the  cerium  group,  occurring  in 
reddish-brown  prismatic  crystals,  and  also  in 
massive  and  fibrous  forms.  It  is  found  in  the 
elseolite-syenite  of  southern  Norway, 
mosandrium  (mo-zan'dri-um),  n.  [<  Mosander: 
see  mosandrite.']'  A supposed  chemical  element 
found  in  samarskite,  but  now  proved  to  be  a 
mixture. 

Mosasauria  (mo-sa-s&'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  : see 
Mosasaurus.]  A group  of  remarkably  long- 
bodied marine  reptiles,  from  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  typified  by  the 
genus  Mosasaurus,  which  attained  a length  of  over  20  feet 
and  possessed  some  130  or  more  vertebra.  The  skull  re- 
sembles that  of  the  monitors  in  the  large  size  of  the  nasal 
apertures  and  the  fusion  of  the  nasals  into  one  narrow 
bone.  Now  called  Pythonomorpha. 
mosasaurian  (mo-sa-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 

Mosasauria  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Mosasauria;  pythonomorphie. 

II.  ».  A member  of  the  Mosasauria. 
Mosasaurus,  Mososaurus  (mo-sa-sa'rus,  mo- 
so-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Mosa,  the  river  Meuse 

(F.)  or  Maas 
(D.),  on  which 
Maestricht  is 
situated,  where 
the  first  was 
found,  + Gr. 
oavpoe,  lizard.] 
The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Mosa- 

Skull  of  Mosasaurus  camperi.  SOUria.  M.  Cam- 

peri  was  discov- 
ered in  1780  in  the  Maestricht,  and  originally  called  La- 
certa  gigantea.  The  genus  is  also  caUed  Saurochampsa. 
Also  written  Moscesaurus. 

moschate  (mos'kat),  a.  [<  NL.  moschatus  (ML. 
muscatus),  < LL.  muscus,  ML.  also  moscus,  mos- 
chus, < LGr.  pdaxoc,  musk:  see  muscat.]  Ex- 
haling the  odor  of  musk.  Gray. 
moschatel  (mos'ka-tel),  n.  See  Adoxa. 
moschatous  (mos'ka-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  moscha- 
tus : see  moschate.]  Same  as  moschate. 
Moschidae  (mos'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Moschus 
+ -idee.]  The  Moschince,  or  musk-deer,  rated 
as  a family  apart  from  Cervidce. 
moschiferous  (mos-kif'e-rus),  a.  [<  ML.  mos- 
chus, moscus,  muscus,  Lli.  muscus  (LGr.  yuAoxof), 
musk,  + L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  In  zool.,  bearing 
or  producing  musk : as,  moschiferous  organs ; a 
moschiferous  animal. 

Moschinae  (mos-kl'ne),  n.  pi.  [Nil,,  < Moschus 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Cervidce  represented 
by  the  genus  Moschus,  containing  small  Asiatic 
deer  both  sexes  of  which  are  hornless,  and  the 
male  of  which  has  long  canine  teeth  projecting 
like  tusks  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  secretes  an 
odoriferous  substance  called  mush;  the  musks 
or  musk-deer.  The  young  are  spotted  as  in  Cervidce,  the 
adults  being  brownish-gray.  Both  true  and  false  hoofs 
are  long  and  widely  separable ; the  tail  is  very  short,  and 
the  hind  quarters  are  high.  Also  Moschina  and  Moschidae. 
See  mush-deer. 

moschine  (mos'kin),  o.  [<  Mosch-us  + -ine1.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Moschince,  or  having  their 
characters;  musky:  as,  a moschine  deer;  a 
moschine  odor. 

moschitot,  n.  See  mosqwito. 

Moschus  (mos'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  moschus, 
< LGr.  plmxnz,  musk:  see  music.]  The  leading 
genus  of  Moschince.  The  common  musk-deer 
is  M.  moschiferus. 

Moscovitet,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of 

Muscovite. 

moseM,  n-  [Prob.  < ME.  mose,  mase  (used  to 
gloss  the  corrupt  ML.  words  adtrica  and  me- 
phas),  appar.  the  name  of  a disease ; prob.  = 
MD.  *mase,  masche  — MLG.  mase  = OHG. 
masa,  MHG.  mase,  a spot:  see  measles.  Cf. 
mose1,  p.]  A disease  of  horses.  Halliwell. 
mose1!,  v.  i.  [<  mose1,  n.]  To  have  the  disease 
called  the  mose : in  the  phrase  to  mose  in  the 
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chine  (also  to  mourn  of  the  chine,  where  mourn 
is  a different  word  from  mose : see  mourn2). 

His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stir- 
rups of  no  kindred ; besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine.  Shak. , T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  51. 

mose2  (moz),  n.  [Cf.  moss2.]  A smolder  of 
wood.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
moselt,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 

muzzle. 

Moselle  (mo-zel'),  n,  [<  F.  Moselle,  G.  Mosel, 
< L.  Mosella,  the  river  Moselle : see  def.]  One 
of  the  wines  produced  along  the  river  Moselle. 

The  most  esteemed  brands  are  those  known  as  sparkling 
Moselle,  which  are  considered  lighter  than  champague 
and  almost  as  good  as  the  sweeter  champagnes, 
moses  (mo'zes),  n.  [From  the  name  Moses  (?).] 
Naut.,  a flat-bottomed  boat  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  carrying  hogsheads  of  sugar  to  ships, 
moses-boat  (mo'zes-bot),  n.  [Cf.  moses.]  An 
old  style  of  skiff  or  small  boat  with  a keel. 
[Provincetown,  Massachusetts.] 
mosey1  (mo'si),  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  mossy. 
mosey2  (mo'zi),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure ; thought 
by  some  to  be  abbr.  from  vamose.]  1.  To  move 
off  or  away  quickly;  get  out;  “light  out.” 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

And  whereas,  and  seein’,  and  wherefore, 

The  times  being  all  out  o’  pint, 

The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 
From  the  limits  o’  Spunky  P’int. 

J.  Hay,  Banty  Tim. 

2.  To  be  lively;  be  quick;  “hustle.”  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

Hurry  ’long,  D’rindy,  you-uns  ain’t  goin’  ter  reel  a hank 
ef  ye  don’t  mosey. 

M.  N.  Murfree,  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  xiii. 

mosk,  n.  See  mosque. 

moskered  (mos'kerd),  a.  [Also  maskered;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  Decayed;  rotten;  brittle. 


mosquito-canopy 


tion  is  found  in  numerous  hanging  lamps.  The  direction 
of  Mecca  is  indicated  bv  a niche  or  recess,  sometimes  a 
mere  tablet  inscribed  with  verses  from  the  Koran,  called 


Mosque  of  Mehexnet  Ali  in  Cairo. 

the  mihrab.  A class  of  mosques  is  set  apart  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men,  and  with  many  of  the  larger  there  are 
connected  hospitals  and  public  kitchens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  See  cuts  under  Moorish , mimbar,  and  minaret. 

For  the  Sarrasyns  kepe  that  place  in  greate  reuerence, 
and  worshyp  it  ryght  moche  in  theyr  maner,  and  haue 
made  thereof  theyr  Muskey. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage.  p.  20. 


The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  moskered  at  the  root.  mOSqilitcll  (mus-ke'tal),  a.  [<  mosquito  + -al.] 
Granger,  Com.  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  320  (1621).  (Latham.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  produced  by  a mosquito: 
Some  moskered  shining  stones  and  spangles  which  the  .as,  mosquital  saliva, 
waters  brought  downe.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 125.  mosquito,  musquito  (mus-ke'to),  n. ; pi.  mos- 
mosklet,  n.  Same  as  mussel.  quitos , mosquitoes , musquitos,  musquitoes  (-toz). 

Moslem  (mos'lem),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Moslimy  [Formerly  also  musketo,  moschito,  muskito;  = F. 
Muslim , Mooslim  ; < Turk,  muslim , pi.  muslimin  moustique , for  *mousquitc  ■=.  G.  moskite , < Sp.  Pg. 


mosquito , a little  gnat,  dim.  of  mosca , a fly,<  L. 
musca , a fly:  see  Musca.]  One  of  many  different 
kinds  of  gnats  or  midges  the  female  of  which 
bites  animals  and  draws  blood.  They  are  Insect* 
of  the  order  Diptera,  suborder  Nemocera,  and  chiefly  of  the 


(<  Ar.),  muslimdn  (<  Pers.),  also  used  as  sing.; 

< Ar.  muslim,  also  transliterated  moslem,  pi. 
muslimin,  a believer  in  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
lit.  one  who  professes  submission  ( islam ) to  the 
faith,  < sellim,  consign  in  safety,  resign,  submit, 

< salama,  be  safe  and  sound.  Cf.  Islam,  Mus- 
sulman, and  salaam,  from  the  same  source.]  I. 
n.  A follower  of  Mohammed;  an  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mohammedans ; 

Mohammedan. 

They  piled  the  ground  with  Modem  slain. 

HaUeck,  Marco  BozzariB. 

Moslemism  (mos'lem-izm),  n.  [<  Moslem  + 

-ism.]  The  Mohammedan  religion. 

Moslim  (mos'lim),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Moslem. 

moslings  (moz 'lingz),  n.  pi.  [Perhaps  for 
*mosselings,  < mossel,  dial,  form  of  morsel,  a 
bit,  a piece : see  morsel.]  The  thin  shreds  of 
leather  shaved  off  by  the  currier  in  dressing 
skins.  They  are  used  to  rub  oil  from  metals 
in  polishing  them. 

It  is  necessary,  between  the  application  of  each  powder, 
to  wipe  the  work  entirely  clean,  with  rags,  cotton-waste, 
sawdust,  modings  (or  the  curriers’  shavings  of  leather). 

O.  Byrne,  Artisan’s  Handbook,  p.  374. 

mosolin  (mos'd-lin),  n.  [OF.:  see  muslin.] 

Stuff  made  at  Mosul,  in  Asiatic  Turkey ; ori- 
ginally, costly  materials  of  different  kinds  for 
which  Mosul  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages. 

Compare  muslin. 

Mososaurus,  n.  See  Mosasaurus. 

mosque  (mosk),  n.  [Also  mosk,  and  formerly 
mosch,  mosche,  mosehee,  muskey  (also  mesquit, 
meskit,  meskito,  meschit,  mesquita,  mosquita, 
muskethe,  ete : see  mesquit1) ; < F.  mosquee  = 

It.  moschea  (>  G.  mosehee),  < Sp.  mezquita  = 

Pg.  mesquita,  < Ar.  masjid,  masjad,  a temple,  < 
sajada,  prostrate  oneself,  pray.]  A Moham- 
medan place  of  worship  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  with  which  it  is  connected; 
a Mohammedan  church.  The  architectural  char- 
acter of  mosques  varies  greatly,  according  as  they  oc- 
cupy free  or  cramped  sites,  and  as  in  construction  they 
are  original  foundations  or  adaptations  of  existing  build- 
ings. The  normal  plan  of  the  mosque  is  rectangular,  and 
includes,  besides  the  covered  place  of  worship  proper,  an 

open  cloistered  court  with  a fountain  for  ablutions,  and  Mosquito  fleet.  „ 
one  or  more  minarets  from  which  the  faithful  are  sum-  m0Squit0-bar  (mus-ke'to-bar),  It.  A Inosquito- 
moned  to  prayer  at  stated  hours.  The  dome,  supported  net.  It  may  be  a net-covered  frame  for  a window,  a net 
on  pendentives,  and  the  arch,  usually  pointed,  of  the  horse-  wlndow.Bcree,n  that  can  be  rolled  up  or  let  down  by  means 
shoe  (Saracenic) form,  and  springing  from  slender  columns,  f „ or  a net  canopy  for  a b(!d. 

together  with  elaborate  and  often  splendidly  colored  sur-  -a.  ’ t-s'+a  l-oW/a  « A 

face-ornament,  mainly  geometrical,  are  features  of  very  mOSQllitO-CjlllOpy  (Tims-ke  to-  a . "P  '»  * 

frequent  occurrence.  In  the  interior  the  chief  decora*  covering  of  fine  netting  supported,  on  a frame 


Mouth-parts  of  Mosquito  ( Cwlex  pip  tens),  enlarged. 
a,  antennae ; /,  labrum ; mp,  maxillary  palpus ; m. , mandibular 
setae ; mx,  maxillary  setae ; Ip,  ligula  ; li,  labium. 

family  Culicidse  or  gnats,  though  some  members  of  related 
families,  as  Simuliidae,  are  called  mosquitos,  the  term  be- 
ing applied  in  most  parts  of  the  world  to  gnats  which  have 
a piercing  and  sucking  proboscis  and  annoy  man.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
specifically  designates  Stegomyia  mosquito , a variety  of 
the  species  which  is  the  conveyer  of  yellow  fever.  Mos- 
quitos are  commonly  supposed  to  be  especially  tropical 
insects ; but  they  swarm  iu  summer  in  almost  inconceiv- 
able numbers  in  arctic  and  cold  temperate  latitudes,  as  in 
Labrador,  or  in  the  region  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  throughout  the  moist  wooded  or  marshy  regions  of 
British  America.  They  breed  in  water,  and  hence  are 
most  numerous  in  marshy  and  swampy  places.  The  life 
of  the  adult  insect  may  extend  over  several  weeks,  and 
many  live  through  the  winter,  hibernating  in  dark  comers 
of  out- buildings,  in  cellars,  and  in  the  holds  of  ships.  Mos- 
quitos are  the  essential  agents  in  the  spread  of  many  of 
the  diseases  of  man,  among  them  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
filariasis,  and  possibly  dengue.  Several  species  of  the 
genus  Anopheles  have  been  shown  to  be  conveyers  of  the 
causative  organism  of  malaria,  and  certain  species  of  other 
genera  of  the  subfamily  Anophelinae  may  be  the  secon- 
dary hosts  of  this  parasitic  organism.  The  yellow  fever 
mosquito  is  Stegomyia  fasciata  ( calopus ).  No  other  mos- 
quitos of  this  genus  have  been  shown  to  convey  the  dis- 
ease. The'fllaria  carrier  is  a culex,  and  a species  of  the 
genus  Culex  is  said  to  carry  dengue. 

In  66.  deg.  33.  min.  they  found  it  very  hot,  and  were  much 
troubled  with  a stinging  Flie,  called  Muskito. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  741. 


mosquito-canopy 

or  tester  and  suspended  over  a bed  as  a protec- 
tion against  insects. 

mosquito-curtain  (mus-ke'to-ker//tan),  n. 
Same  as  mosquito-net. 

mosquito-hawk  (mus-ke ' to-hak),  n.  1.  A 

dragon-fly.  The  name  applies  to  any  of  these  insects 
in  the  United  States,  from  their  preying  upon  mosquitos 
and  other  gnats.  This  habit  is  so  well  marked  that 


Mosquito-hawk  ( Calopteryx  afiicalts),  natural  size. 


propositions  have  been  made  for  the  artificial  propagation 
and  protection  of  dragon-flies  as  a means  of  relief  from 
mosquitos  in  places  where  the  latter  are  exceptionally 
numerous. 

2.  The  night-hawk,  a caprimulgine  bird,  Chor- 
deiles  popetue,  or  some  other  species  of  the  same 
genus. 

mosquito-net  (mus-ke'to-net),  n.  A screen  or 
covering  of  plain  lace,  coarse  gauze,  or  mos- 
quito-netting, used  as  a protection  against 
mosquitos  and  other  insects, 
mosquito-netting  (mus-ke'to-netHng),  n.  A 
coarse  fabric  with  large  open  meshes,  used  for 
mosquito-bars,  etc.  The  most  common  kind  is  a sort 
of  gauze  of  which  the  warp  has  single-threaded  strands 
and  the  weft  strands  of  two  loosely  twisted  threads  hold- 
^.ing  the  thread  of  the  warp  between  them. 
moss1  (m6s),  n.  [(a)  Early  mod.  E.  also  mosse; 
< ME.  mos,  < AS.  *mos  (not  found  in  this  form) 
= MD.  mos,  also  mosch,  mosse,  moss,  mold,  D. 
mos,  moss,  = MLG.  mos  = OHG.  MHG.  mos,  G. 
moos  - Icel.  mosi  = Sw.  mossa  = Dan.  mos, 
moss;  akin  to  (6)  E.  dial,  mcse,  < ME.  *mese,  < 
AS.  meds  = OHG.  mios,  MHG.  G.  mies,  moss 
(the  two  series  of  forms  being  related  phoneti- 
cally like  loss,  n.,  and  tee2,  leese1,  v.) ; akin  to 
L.  muscus  (>  It.  Sp.  musco  — Pr.  mossa  = OF. 
muiz,  mousse,  F.  mousse,  the  Pr.  and  F.  forms 
prob.  in  part  from  OHG.),  moss ; cf.  W.  mwswg, 
mwswgl,  mwswn,  moss;  OBulg.  muhu  = Bulg. 
miih  - Serv.  mah  - Bohem.  Pol.  mecli  = Buss. 
mokhti  (>  nuug.  moh),  moss.  Cf.  moss2.]  1.  A 
small  herbaceous  plant  of  the  class  Musci, 
with  simple  or  branching  stems  and  nu- 


Fertile  Plant  of  the  Moss  Barbula  brachyphylla. 


a,  the  capsule  with  the  operculum  and  calyptra ; b,  the  capsule 
with  the  operculum  ; c,  transverse  section  of  the  leaf ; d,  the  apex  of 
the  leaf ; e,  part  of  the  annulus ; f,  part  of  the  annulus  and  the  peris- 
tome, with  a few  spores  above  ; g , leaf,  in  the  axil  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  the  antheridia  and  paraphyses ; h,  antheridium  and  paraphysis. 

merous  generally  narrow  leaves:  usually  ap- 
plied to  a matted  mass  of  such  plants  growing 
together;  also,  in  popular  use,  any  small 
cryptogamic  plant,  particularly  a lichen:  as, 
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Iceland  moss , club-woss,  rock-moss,  coral-moss, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  small  matted  phanero- 
gams, as  Pyxidanthera. 

Paul  primus  heremita  had  parroked  hym-selue, 

That  no  mail  myghte  se  hym  for  muche  mos  and  leues. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  13. 
And  on  the  stone  that  still  doth  turn  about 
There  groweth  no  mosse. 

Wyatt,  How  to  Use  the  Court. 

M 088  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses,  tiled  or 
thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of  walls. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 537. 

The  short  moss  that  on  the  trees  is  found. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  iii. 

2.  Money:  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  “a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss.”  [Slang.]— Animal 
mosses,  the  moss-animalcules  or  Bryozoa.— Black  moss. 
Same  as  long-moss. — Bog-moss.  See  Sphagnum. — Cana- 
ry-moss, a lichen,  Parmelia  perlata,  used  in  dyeing. — 
Ceylon  moss,  a seaweed,  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  of  Cey- 
lon and  the  Indian  archipelago,  similar  to  Irish  moss,  and 
used  in  immense  quantities  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  and  the  Chinese.  Also  called  J affna  moss  and  agar- 
agar. — Clubfoot  moss.  Same  as  club-moss. — Corsi- 
can moss,  an  esculent  seaweed,  Alsidium  Helmintho- 
chortos. — Cup-moss,  a name  of  various  species  of  lichens, 
particularly  of  the  genera  Lecanora  and  Cladonia. — 
Feather-moss,  a name  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the 
larger  species  of  Hypnum. — Florida  OIOSS.  Same  as 
long-moss. — Flowering  moss,  Pyxidanthera  barbulata, 
a prostrate  and  creeping  evergreen  plant  of  the  pine-bar- 
rens of  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina,  having  small  leaves 
and  numerous  white  or  rose-coloied  flowers. — Fork- 
moss,  a name  of  species  of  Dicranum.— Golden  moss. 
See  Leskea.— Hair-moss.  Same  as  haircap-moss.— Ice- 
land moss,  a lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica,  so  called  from  its 
abundance  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  used  as  a food  and  to 
some  extent  as  a medicine.  Before  use  it  requires  to  be 
steeped  for  several  hours  to  rid  it  of  a bitter  principle, 
after  which  it  is  boiled  to  form  a jelly,  which  is  mixed  with 
milk  or  wine,  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  and  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  cake  and  bread.  In  Germany  it  is  used  for 
dressing  the  warp  of  webs  in  the  loom.  It  is  also  mixed 
with  pulp  for  sizing  paper  in  the  vat.  See  Cetraria.—  Idle 
moss,  a name  of  various  pendulous  tree-lichens,  particu- 
larly Usnea  barbata. — Indian  moss,  a garden  name  for 
Saxifraga  hypnoides. — Irish  moss,  a seaweed,  Chondrus 
crispus.  See  carrageen.—  Irish-moss  ale,  ale  of  which 
Irish  moss  or  carrageen  forms  an  ingredient.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  potent  in  some  diseases.— Jaffna  moss.  Same 
as  Ceylon  moss.— Long  moss.  See  long-moss.— New  Or- 
leans moss.  Same  as  long -moss.— Scale-moss.  See  Jun- 
germanniacece.— Spanish  moss.  Same  as  long-moss. — 
Tree-moss,  a name  for  various  species  of  Lycopodium. 
particularly  L.  dbscurum—  Water-mOSS.  See  Fonti- 

^ nalis . (See  also  beard-moss,  black-moss,  reindeer-moss. ) 

moss1  (m6s),  v.  [<  ME.  mossen,  mosen ; < moss1, 
n.~\  I.  trans.  To  cover  with  moss. 

Do  clay  uppon,  and  mose  it  alle  aboute. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 

Under  an  oak  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 105. 

n.t  intrans.  To  become  mossy;  gather  moss. 

Selden  moseth  the  marbleston  that  men  ofte  treden. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  101. 
Syldon  mossyth  the  stone 
That  oftyn  ys  tornnyd  & wende. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  39. 

moss2  (mos),  n.  [<  ME.  moss,  mos , < AS.  mos 
(moss-),  a swamp,  = MD.  mose , a swamp,  bog, 
sink,  kitchen-sink,  = OHG.  MHG.  mos,  G.  moos 
= Icel.  mosi  = Sw.  mosse,  mdsse  = Dan.  mose , 
a swamp;  akin  to  E.  mire , < ME.  mire , myre , 
< Icel.  myrr,  myri  = Sw.  myra  = Dan.  myre , 
myr  = OHG.  mios,  MHG.  G.  mies , a swamp  (see 
mire1)]  prob.  orig.  ‘a  place  overgrown  with 
moss/  derived  from  and  partly  confused  with 
woss1.]  A swamp  or  bog;  specifically,  a peat- 
bog or  a tract  of  such  hogs ; also,  peat. 

Sone  in  a moss  entryt  are  thai, 

That  had  wele  twa  myle  lang  of  breid, 

Out  our  that  moss  on  fute  thai  yeid. 

Barbour,  xix.  738.  (Jamieson.) 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 

The  mosses , waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 

That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 

Bums,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

It  [the  road]  went  over  rough  boulders,  so  that  a man 
had  to  leap  from  one  to  another,  and  through  soft  bottoms 
where  the  moss  came  nearly  to  the  knee. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

moss3t,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  morse1. 

The  mosses  teeth,  all  kinds  of  Furrs,  and  wrought  Iron 
do  here  sell  to  much  profit.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  67. 

moss-agate  (m6s'ag,/at),  n.  A kind  of  agate 
containing  brown  or  black  moss-like  dendritic 
forms,  due  to  the  oxidg  of  manganese  or  iron 
distributed  through  the  mass.  Also  called 
dendr achate. 

moss-alcohol  (mcis'aUko-hol),  n.  See  alcohol,  1. 

moss-animal  (m6s'an/,i’-mal),  n.  A moss-ani- 
malcule. 

moss-animalcule  (m6s ' an  - i - mal " kul),  n.  A 
bryozoan  or  polyzoan : so  called  from  the  mossy 
appearance  of  some  of  them,  especially  the 
phylactoleematous  polyzoans,  translating  the 


moss-owl 

scientific  name  Bryozoa.  Also  moss-animal, 
moss-coral,  moss-polyp.  SeePolyzoa. 
mossback  (mos'bak),  n.  1.  A large  and  old 
fish,  as  a bass : so  called  by  anglers,  in  allusion 
to  the  growth  of  seaweed,  etc.,  which  may  be 
found  on  its  back. — 2.  In  V.  S.  politics,  one 
attached  to  antiquated  notions;  an  extreme 
conservative.  [Slang.]  — 3.  In  the  southern 
United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  one  who 
hid  himself  to  avoid  conscription.  [Slang.] 
moss-bass  (mos'bas),  n.  The  large-mouthed 
black-bass,  Micropterus  salmoides,  a centrar- 
choid  fish.  [Indiana,  U.  S.] 
mossberry  (mos'ber"i),  ».;  pi.  mossberries  (-iz). 
See  cranberry,  1. 

moss-box  (mos'boks),  n.  A kind  of  huge  stuff- 
ing-box used  in  a method  of  sinking  shafts  in- 
vented by  M.  J.  Chaudron,  a Belgian  engineer, 
for  preventing  water  from  entering  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubing.  It  consists  of  flanged  rings  ar- 
ranged to  form  an  annular  box,  in  which  moss  is  placed 
to  form  a packing  and  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  su- 
perincumbent tubing,  thus  permanently  stopping  the  in- 
flow of  water  from  upper  strata  which  would  otherwise  de- 
scend outside  the  tubing  and  enter  the  pit  at  the  bottom. 

mossbunker  (m6s'bung-ker),  n.  [Also  moss- 
bonker,  mossbanker,  massbanker,  marshbunker, 
marshbanker,  morsebonker,  morsbunker,  mouse- 
bunker,  etc.,  and  abbr.  bunker,  in  earlier  form 
marsbancker  (1679),  < D.  marsbanker,  the  scad  or 
horse-mackerel,  Caranx  trachurus,  which  an- 
nually visits  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  in 
immense  schools,  and  swims  at  the  surface  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  mossbunker — 
this  name  being  transferred  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  to  the  fish  now  so  called  (it  occurs  so 
applied,  in  the  form  masbank,  in  a Dutch  poem 
by  Jacob  Steedman  in  1661).  The  D.  marsbanker 
(Gronovius,  1754)  is  not  in  the  dictionaries. 
Its  formation  is  not  clear;  appar.  < mars,  a 
peddler’s  pack  (or  mas,  a mass,  crowd),  + bank, 
bank,  + -er  (=  E.  -er1) ; prob.  in  allusion  to  its 
appearance  in  schools.]  The  menhaden,  Brc- 
voortia  tyrannus.  See  cut  under  Brevoortia. 

This  bay  [Hew  York]  swarms  with  fish,  both  large  and 
small,  whales,  tunnies,  . . . and  a sort  of  herring  called 
the  marsbanckers. 

Danlcer8  and  Sluyter,  Voyage  to  Hew  York,  1679  (tr.  in  1867 
[for  Coll.  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc.,  I.  100). 

lie  saw  the  duyvel,  in  the  shape  of  a huge  moss-bunker, 
seize  the  sturdy  Anthony  by  the  leg,  and  drag  him  beneath 
the  waves.  Irving , Knickerbocker  (ed.  Grolier),  II.  223. 

moss-campion  (mos'kanUpi-on),  n.  A dwarf 
tufted  moss-like  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  Si- 
lenc  acaulis.  It  is  found  in  high  northern  latitudes,  ex- 
tending southward  on  the  higher  mountains, 
moss-capped  (mos'kapt),  a.  Capped  or  covered 
with  moss. 

moss-cbeeper  (mos'chiUper),  n.  The  titlark. 
[Scotch.] 

In  descending  the  Urioch  hill,  I found  the  nest  of  a tit- 
lark, or  moss-cheeper. 

Fleming,  Tour  in  Arran.  {Jamieson,) 

moss-clad  (mds'klad),  a.  Clad  or  covered  with 
moss.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

moss-coral  (m6s'kor,/al),  n.  Same  as  moss-ani- 
malcule. 

moss-crops  (m6s'krops),  n.  The  cotton-grass, 
a bog-loving  plant.  See  cotton-grass  and  Erio- 
phoruni.  [Local,  Scotch.] 
moss-duck  (m6s'duk),  n.  See  duck2. 
mossel  (mos'el),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  morsel. 

moss-grown  (mfis'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
moss. 

Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  33. 

moss-bags  (mos'bagz),  n.  pi.  Dead  peat,  dried 
up  and  more  or  less  blown  away,  or  washed 
away  by  the  rain,  so  as  to  leave  a curiously 
irregular  surface,  over  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  walk  with  safety.  [Scotch.] 
mosshead  (mos'hed),  n.  The  hooded  mergan- 
ser, Lophodytes  cucullatus.  [South  Carolina.] 

The  colored  women  often  use  a large  bunch  of  “Florida 
moss,”  Tillandsia  usneoides,  as  a cushion  for  the  heavy 
loads  they  carry  on  their  heads,  and  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  mosshead  was  suggested  by  this  practice,  ra- 
ther than  by  any  direct  resemblance  to  moss  in  the  bird’s 
crest.  G.  Trumbull,  Bird  Names  (1888),  p.  76. 

mossiness  (m6s'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mossy,  or  overgrown  with  moss, 
moss-locust  (m6sTo,/kust),  n.  See  locust 2. 
mosso  (mos'so),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  muovere,  move: 
see  move.’]  In  music,  rapid : as,  pin  mosso,  more 
rapid;  meno  iWosso,  less  rapid, 
moss-owl  (m6s'oul),  n.  A dialectal  form  of 
mouse-owl.  [Scotch.] 


moss-pink 

moss-pink  (mos'pingk),  n.  A plant,  Phlox  sub- 
ulata,  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the  central 
United  States,  and  often  cultivated  for  its 
handsome  pink-purple  flowers. 

moss-polyp  (mos'poPip),  n.  Same  as  moss-ani- 
malcule. 

moss-rake  (mos'rak),  n.  A kind  of  rake  used 
in  gathering  Irish  moss,  Chondrus  crispus. 

moss-rose  (mos'roz),  n.  A beautiful  cultivated 
rose,  so  named  from  its  moss-like  calyx.  It  is 
considered  a variety  of  Bosa  Gallica. 

moss-rush  (mos'rush),  n.  An  Old  World  species 
of  rush,  growing  on  peaty  land:  same  as  goose- 
corn. 

moss-trooper  (mos,tro,/per),  n.  One  of  a num- 
ber of  men  who  troop  or  range  over  the  mosses 
or  bogs  (compare  bog-trotter) : applied  specifi- 
cally to  the  marauders  who  infested  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  in  former  times. 

A fancied  moss-trooper , the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a spear  bestrode. 

And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray  rode.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  L 19. 

The  moss-troopers  of  Connecticut. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  305. 

moss-trooping  (m6s'tr6,/ping),  a.  Having  the 
habits  of  a moss-trooper. 

A stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 

As  e’er  couched  border  lance  by  knee. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  21. 

moss- wood  (mos'wud),  n.  Trunks  and  stumps  of 
trees  frequently  found  in  morasses.  Halliwell. 

mossy  (mos'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mossie, 
and  with  single  s (as  in  ME.  mos ),  also  mosy, 
mosie,  moosie,  moocie,  etc.,  dial,  mosy,  mosey;  < 
moss 1 + -yl.]  1.  Overgrown  with  moss;  abound- 
ing with  moss. 

We  are  both  old,  and  may  be  spar’d,  a pair 
Of  fruitless  trees,  mossie  and  withered  trunks. 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher  V),  Coronation,  ii.  1. 

A violet  by  a mossy  stone.  Wordsworth,  Lucy. 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom.  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf. 

2.  Like  moss.  Specifically  — (a)  Hairy;  rough.  (6) 
Downy.  Levins. 

Tncipiens  barba,  a younge  moocie  bearde.  Elyot,  1559. 
(c)  Mealy,  (d)  Moldy.  [In  these  specific  senses  mostly 
prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch,  and  usually  mosy.] 

most  (most),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  most,  mast,  < AS. 
nicest  --  OS.  mist  = OFries.  mast  = D.  meest  = 
MLG.  mest,  meist  = OHO.  MHG.  O.  meist  = 
Icel.  mestr  = Sw.  Dan.  mest  = Ooth.  maists, 
most;  superl.  going  with  more  and  mo,  corn- 
par.:  see  morel.']  I.  a.  1.  Greatest  in  size  or 
extent ; largest : superlative  of  much  or  mickle 
in  its  original  sense  ‘great,’  ‘large.’ 

They  slepen  til  that  it  was  prime  large, 

The  moste  part,  but  it  were  Canace. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 354. 
Hit  wern  the  fayrest  of  forme  & of  face  als, 

The  most  & the  myriest  that  maked  wern  euer. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  254. 

2t.  Greatest  in  age;  oldest. — 3f.  Greatest  in 
rank,  position,  or  importance ; highest;  chief. 
Thanne  Goddard  was  sikerlike 
Under  God  the  moste  swike  [traitor] 

That  eure  in  erthe  shaped  was.  Havdok,  L 422. 
But  thou  art  thy  moste  EnemV* 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  190. 
Chese  yow  a wyf  in  short  tyme  atte  leste 
Born  of  the  gentilleste  and  oi  the  meste 
Of  al  this  lond.  Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  L 75. 
Feith,  hope,  & charite,  nothing  colde ; 

The  mooste  of  hem  is  charite. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 
So  both  agreed  that  this  their  bridale  feast 
Should  for  the  Gods  in  Proteus  house  be  made ; 

To  which  they  all  repayr’d,  both  most  and  least. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  9. 

4.  Greatest  in  amount,  degree,  or  intensity: 
superlative  of  much . 

Thou  hast  lore  thin  cardinals  at  thi  meste  nede. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  273). 

I had  most  need  of  blessing.  Shak. , Macbeth,  ii.  2.  32. 

5.  Greatest  in  number;  numerous  beyond 
others ; amounting  to  a considerable  majority: 
superlative  of  many : used  before  nouns  in  the 
plural. 

Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness. 

Prov.  xx.  6. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  flourished  among  them. 

Pope. 

For  the  most  part,  mostly ; principally. 

II,  n.  1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number:  in 
this  sense  plural. 

Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done.  Mat.  xi.  20. 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed 
Than  most  have  of  his  age.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  415. 
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mote 

2.  Greatest  value,  amount,  or  advantage;  nt-  mot4  (mot),  n.  [See  moat1.']  1.  An  obsolete  or 
most  extent,  degree,  or  effect.  dialectal  form  of  moat. — 2.  A mark  for  players 

A covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has  and  can  at  quoits.  Halliwell. 
get.  Sir  a.  L’ Estrange,  motacil  (mot'a-sil),  n.  [=  F.  motacille  = Sp. 


At  most,  or  at  the  most,  at  the  utmost  extent ; at  fur- 
thest ; at  the  outside. 

Within  this  hour  at  most 
I will  advise  you.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  128. 

They  [the  works  of  the  great  poets]  have  only  been  read 
as  the  multitude  read  the  stars,  at  most  astrologically,  not 
astronomically.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  113. 

Least  and  mostt.  See  leasts 
See  makei. 

most  (most),  adv.  [<  ME.  mosty  masty  < AS. 
incest,  adv.,  orig.  neut.  of  mcest , a. : see  most , a.] 
1 . In  the  greatest  or  highest  or  in  a very  great 
or  high  degree,  quantity,  or  extent;  mostly; 
chiefly;  principally. 

Thy  soverein  temple  wol  I most  honouren 

Of  any  place.  Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1549. 

Women  are  most  fools  when  they  think  they  ’re  wisest. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 


it  was  formerly  often  used  superfluously  with  superlatives : 
thus,  most  boldest,  dearest,  heaviest,  worst,  etc.  See  more  l. 

For  whan  his  semblant  is  moste  clere, 

Than  is  he  moste  derke  in  his  thought. 

Gower,  Conf.  Arnant.,  ii. 

For  in  the  wy liter  season  the  fowler  spedyth  not  but  in 
the  moost  hardest  and  coldest  weder ; whyche  is  grevous. 

Juliana  Berners,  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge,  p.  4. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2.  187. 

Most  an-endt.  See  an-end. 

-most.  [An  altered  form,  by  confusion  with 


motacila  = Pg  motacilla,  < L.  motacilla,  the 
white  water-wagtail,  < niotus  (with  dim.  suffix), 
pp.  of  movere,  move : see  move.  The  L.  word 
is  commonly  explained  as  lit.  ‘wagtail,’  as  if 
irreg.  < L.  motare,  move  (freq.  of  movere,  move), 
+ * cilia,  assumed  to  mean  ‘ tail.’]  A wagtail. 
See  Motacilla. 

To  make  the  most  of.  Motacilla  (mo-ta-sil'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  motacil- 
la, the  white  water- wagtail : see  motacil.]  A 
genus  of  chiefly  Old  World  oscine  passerine 
birds,  typical  of  the  family  Motacillidce  or  wag- 
tails. The  name  has  been  used  with  great  latitude  and 
little  discrimination  for  many  small  singing  birds  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  true  Sylviidce  or  Old  World  war- 
blers, various  Muscicapidat  or  Old  World  flycatchers,  many 
of  the  American  Sylmeolidce  or  wood-warblers,  and  for  all 
the  Motacillidce , including  the  pipits  or  titlaiks  of  the 
subfamily  Anthince.  It  is  now  restricted  to  the  black- 
and-white  or  pied  wagtails,  as  M.  alba,  of  lithe  form,  with 
massed  coloration  of  black,  white,  and  ashy,  long  vibratile 
tail  of  twelve  weak  narrow  feathers,  pointed  wings  whose 
tip  is  formed  by  the  first  three  primaries,  and  whose  inner 
secondaries  are  long  and  flowing,  and  long  slender  feet 
without  specially  lengthened  or  straightened  hind  claws. 
There  are  many  species,  widely  distributed  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  one  or  two  of  which 
sometimes  straggle  to  America.  Thus,  M.  alba  has  been 
found  in  Greenland  and  M.  ocularis  in  California. 

n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


Those  nearest  the  king,  and  most  his  favourites,  were 
courtiers  and  prelates.  Milton. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 

Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I undertake. 

* Dryden,  HSneid,  i.  859. 

2.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  form 
a superlative  phrase,  as  more  is  to  form  a com- 
parative: as,  most  vile;  most  wicked;  most  illus- 
trious; most  rapidly.  Like  more  with  comparatives,  IVIotclcillidse  (mo-ta-sil  i-de) 


Motacilla  + -ida:.]  A family  of  oscine  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres,  typified  by  the  genus  Mota- 
cilla ; the  wagtails.  The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
straight,  slender,  acute,  and  notched ; the  primaries  are 
nine  in  number;  the  inner  secondaries  are  lengthened; 
the  feet  are  long  and  slender,  with  scutellate  tarsi  and 
usually  long  and  straightened  claw ; and  the  tail  is  usually 
as  long  as  the  wings.  The  Motacillidce  are  small  insec- 
tivorous birds  of  terrestrial  habits,  resembling  larks  (A  lau- 
didee)  in  some  respects,  but  widely  separated  by  the  lami- 
niplantation  of  the  podotheca.  Two  subfamilies  are  gen- 
erally recognized,  Motacillinas  and  Anthince,  or  wagtails 
proper  and  pipits  or  titlarks. 


most,  of  ME.  -mest,  < AS.  -mest,  a double  superl.  Motacillinse  (mo,/ta-si-li,ne),  n.  pi.  [<  J/o fa- 


suffix,  < -ma  (=  L.  -mus),  as  in  forma,  first,  for- 
mer, + -est  (E.  -estl),  as  in  fyrst,  first.]  A dou- 
ble superlative  suffix  associated  with  -more,  a 
comparative  suffix,  now  taken  as  a suffixal  form 
of  most,  as  used  in  forming  superlatives,  as  in 
foremost,  hindmost,  uppermost,  utmost,  inmost, 
topmost,  etc.  Compare  -morel. 

moste1t,  mostent,  V.  Middle  English  forms  of 
must i. 

moste2t,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 

moist. 

mostly  (most'li),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part ; 
for  the  most  part;  chiefly;  mainly;  generally. 


cilia  + -Mice.]  1.  The  Motacillidce  as  a sub- 
family of  some  other  family,  as  Sylviidce. — 2. 
A subfamily  of  Motacillidce.  It  contains  the  wag- 
tails proper  as  distinguished  from  the  pipits  or  Anthirue, 
having  the  point  of  the  wing  formed  by  the  first  three 
primaries,  the  tail  as  long  as  the  wing  or  longer,  and  the 
coloration  either  pied  with  black  and  white  or  varied  with 
yellow  and  green.  There  are  some  50  species,  chiefly  of 
two  leading  genera  Motacilla  and  Budytes.  See  wagtail. 
motacilline  (mo-ta-sil'in),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Hotaeillince. 
motationt  (mo-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  motatio{n-), 
< L.  motare,  keep  moving,  freq.  of  movere,  move : 
see  move.]  The  act  of  moving;  mobility.  Bai- 


ley 1731 

This  image  of  God,  namely  natural  reason,  if  totally  or  „ r/  t t 

mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  cease.  motatoriOHS  (mo-ta-to  n-ns),  a.  [\  LL.  mota - 


tor,  a mover,  < L.  motare,  pp.  motatus,  move: 
see  motation.]  Vibratory;  mobile:  said  of 
the  legs  of  an  insect  or  arachnid  which,  on 
alighting,  has  the  habit  of  moving  them  rapid- 
ly, keeping  the  body  in  a constant  state  of  vi- 
bration. This  habit  is  found  especially  among 
certain  long-legged  spiders  and  crane-flies. 

A Middle  English  form  ot  moist-  Motazilite  (mo-taz'i-lit)  n [<  Ar.  mutazil, 

a seceder,  a separatist.]  One  ot  a numer- 
ous and  powerful  sect  of  Mohammedan  heretics, 
who  to  a great  extent  denied  predestination, 
holding  that  man’s  actions  were  entirely  within 
the  control  of  his  own  will.  They  held  extremely 
heretical  opinions  with  reference  to  the  quality  or  attri- 
butes of  Deity.  They  appeared  a few  generations  after 
Mohammed,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  and 
dangerous  sects  of  heretics  in  Islam. 


My  little  productions  are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on 
particular  people.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

mosto  (mos'to),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  mosto,  < L. 
mustum:  see  must2,  n.]  Must;  specifically,  a 
preparation  used  for  “doctoring”  wines  of  in- 
ferior quality:  same  as  doctor,  6. 

mostourt, 

ure. 

mostwhatt  (most'hwot),  adv.  For  the  most 
part. 

For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  fare  amis. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  767. 

mosy,  a.  See  mossy. 

motif,  n,  An  obsolete  form  of  motel. 

mot2  (mot),  n.  [<  F.  mot  = Pr.  mot  = Sp.  Pg. 


mote  — It.  motto  (>  E.  motto),  a word,  motto,  < ^ote1  (mot),  n.  [Formerly  also  moat ; < ME. 


ML.  muttum,  a word,  L.  a mutter,  a grunt,  < 
L.  muttire,  mutire,  mutter:  see  mutter.  ] If.  A 
word;  a motto. 

God  hath  not  onely  graven 
On  the  brass  Tables  of  swift-turning  Heav’n 
His  sacred  Mot. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 
2 (F  pron.  mo).  A saying,  especially  a brief 
and  forcible  or  witty  saying ; a bon-mot.  [Re- 
cent.] 

But,  in  fact,  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the  mot 
— “My  theory  of  vortices  is  a philosophical  romance." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

mot3  (mot),  n.  [<  ME.  mote,  mot,  < OF.  mot, 
a note  of  a horn  (another  use  of  mot,  a word), 
< L.  muttum,  a murmur,  grunt : see  mot2.]  A 
note  on  the  bugle,  hunting-horn,  or  the  like; 
also,  a note  in  the  musical  notation  for  such 
instruments. 

Strakande  fui  stoutly  mony  stif  motez. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1364. 

Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I am  assured,  bring  round, 
at  our  need,  a jolly  band  of  yonder  honest  yeomen. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xl. 


mot  (dat.  mote),  < AS.  mot,  a particle,  atom, 
= D.  mot,  dust;  cf.  D.  moot,  a knob,  speck, 
mark;  Sp.  mota,  a bur  in  cloth.  Cf.  moatl.] 
1.  A small  particle,  as  of  dust  Visible  in  a ray 
of  sunlight;  anything  very  small. 

As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-heame. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  12. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s 
eye?  Mat.  vii.  3. 

These  Eels  did  lie  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as 
motes  are  said  to  be  in  the  sun. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  159. 

2f.  A stain;  a blemish. 

Mote  ne  spot  is  non  in  the. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  763. 

3.  An  imperfection  in  wool. — 4.  The  stalk  of  a 
plant.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  A match 
or  squib  with  which,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  safety-fuse,  it  was  customary  to  ignite  the 
charge  in  blasting. 

mote2  (mot),.j;.  [<  ME.  mote,  mot  (pret.  moste), 
< AS.  *motan  (pres,  mot,  pret.  moste ; not  found 
in  inf.)  = OS.  motan,  pres,  mot  = OFries.  pres. 


mote 

mot,  pret.  mdste  = MD.  D.  moeten  = MLG. 
moten,  LG.  moten  = OHG.  muozen , MHG.  miie- 
sen , G.  milssen  = Goth,  motan,  gamotan  (pres. 
mot,  pret.  gamoste),  he  obliged;  relations  doubt- 
ful. The  word  remains  only  in  the  pret.  (and 
now  also  pres.)  must ? and  in  the  archaic  subj. 
mote .]  1.  May;  might:  chiefly  in  the  sub- 

junctive: as,  so  mote  it  be.  [Archaic.]  — 2f. 
Must.  See  must1, 

Yit  mot  he  doon  bothe  right  to  poore  and  ryche, 

Al  be  that  hire  estaat  be  nat  yliehe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  388. 

At  last  their  wayes  so  fell,  that  they  mote  part. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  62. 

mote3t,  n,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  moot1, 
mote4t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  moat. 
mote5t,  n.  [ME.,  < L.  motus,  motion,  < mover e, 
pp.  motus, move : see  move;  cf . motion.']  Motion. 

The  residue  is  the  mene  mote  for  the  same  day  and  the 
same  houre.  Chaucer , Astrolabe,  ii.  44. 

mote-bellt  (mot'bel),  n.  A bell  used  to  summon 
people  to  a moot  or  court, 
moted  (mo 'ted),  a.  [<  mote1  4-  - ed 2.]  Contain- 
ing motes;  abounding  in  motes. 

And  the  old  swallow-haunted  barns— 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams. 

Whittier,  Witch’s  Daughter. 

moteless  (mot'les),  a.  [<  ME.  moteles;  < mote1 
4-  -less.]  1.  Free  of  motes. 

In  this  moteless  air  were  placed  test-tubes. 

The  American,  IV.  298. 

without  blemish. 
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names,  and  cuts  under  sphinx,  Bombyx,  Cidaria,  Eacles, 
Carpocapsa,  and  Agrotis. 

An  vnredy  reue  thi  residue  shal  spene, 

That  menye  moththe  was  maister  ynne,  in  a mynte-while. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  216. 

2.  Any  larva  that  destroys  woolen  fabrics. — 3. 
Figuratively,  one  who  or  that  which  gradually 
and  silently  eats,  consumes,  or  wastes  anything. 

If  I be  left  behind, 

A moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  257. 

Bee-hawk  moth.  See  bee-hawk—  Buffalo  moth,  a popu- 
lar misnomer  of  the  dermestid  beetle  Anthrenus  scrophu- 
larice,  derived  from  the  brown  hairy  humped  larva.  See 
cuts  under  Anthrenus  and  carpet-beetle.— Clothes  moth. 
See  clothes-moth. — Death’s-head,  deltoid,  emperor, 
harlequin  moth.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Grape- 
berry  moth.  See  grape i .-Hebrew-character  moth. 
See  Hebrew.  — Honeycomb  moth.  See  honeycomb. 
moth2t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  mote1. 

Festucco  [It.],  a little  sticke,  a fease-straw,  a tooth-picke, 
a moth,  a little  beame.  Florio. 

A moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind’s  eye. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  112. 

moth-blight  (mdth'blit),  n.  A homopterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Aleurodes  or  family  Aleurodi- 
dee:  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  moths 
and  the  injury  they  do  to  plants.  They  are  re- 


mother-in-law 

The  mother  is  a pestilent,  wilful , troublesome  sickness. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  iii.  1. 

6f.  The  thickest  plate,  forming  the  body  or 
principal  part,  of  the  astrolabe. 

The  moder  of  thin  Astrelabie  is  the  thikkeste  plate, 
perced  with  a large  hole,  that  resseyvyth  in  hir  wombe 
the  thynne  plates  compowned  for  diverse  clymatz,  and 
thi  riet  shapen  in  manere  of  a net  or  of  a webbe  of  a loppe. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i 3. 

Artifi  cial  mother.  See  brooder. — Congregation  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  See  congregation.— Every  mother’s 
son,  all,  without  exception.  [Oolloq.  ] — Mother  Carey’s 
chicken.  See  chicken^.— Mother  Carey’s  goose.  See 
goose. — Mother  church.  See  church.—  Mother  of  eels, 
a lycodoid  fish,  Zoarces  anguillaris,  more  commonly  known 
as  eel-pout.—  Mother  Of  God,  a title  given  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.—  Mother  of  herrings,  the  allice.  [Prov.  Eng. ] — 
Mother  Of  the  maids,  the  chief  of  the  ladies  of  honor  at 
the  English  court.—  Mother  of  the  mawkins.  See  mal- 
kin. — Mother’s  mark,  a birth-mark ; a strawberry-mark, 
mole,  or  other  nsevus. 

mother1  (muTH'er),  v.  t.  [<  mother 1,  ».]  To 
be  or  act  as  a mother  to ; treat  in  a motherly- 
fashion. 

The  queen  . . . would  have  mothered  another  body’s 
child.  Howell,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  170. 

I mothered  all  his  daughters  when 
Their  mother's  life  cut  short. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  829. 


lated  to  the  coccids  or  scale-insects,  and  to  the  mother2  (muTH'er),  n.  [Altered,  by  confusion 


2.  Spotless 

That  moteles  meyny  may  neuer  remwe, 

Fro  that  maskelez  mayster  neuer-the-les. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  898. 

moteling  (mot'ling), n.  [<  mote1  4-  -ling1.]  A 
little  mote ; something  very  small. 

A cloud  of  Moattings  hums 
Above  our  heads. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

Motella  (mo-tel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  motelle,  the 
eel-pout  (cf.  mustelle,  the  whistlefish) ; < L.  mothent  (moth'n),  a. 
mustela , a fish,  the  eel-pout:  see  Mustela.]  A moths;  moth-eaten, 
genus  of  gadoid  fishes ; the  rocklings.  They  are 
of  small  size,  with  elongate  body,  small  scales,  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  one  anal.  There  are  several  species,  of  northern 
seas,  as  M.  mustela.  Properly  Gaidropsarus. 
moteret,  v , A Middle  English  form  of  mutter . 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  30. 

motet  (mp-tet'),  n.  [Also  motett,  mottett;  = F. 
motet  = Sp.  Pg.  motete,  < It.  mottetto  (ML.  mo- 
tetum),  a motet,  dim.  of  motto,  a word,  saying: 
see  mot2,  motto.]  In  music : (a)  A vocal  com- 
position in  somewhat  strict  polyphonic  style, 
having  a Biblical  or  similar  prose  text,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  in  a church  service.  Origi- 
nally the  motet  was  designed  as  a contrast  to  the  plain- 
song  of  the  remainder  of  the  service,  and  probably  it 
often  possessed  something  of  the  graceful  intricacy  of 
the  madrigal.  The  earliest  motets  date  from  about  1300. 

The  use  of  an  instrumental  accompaniment  is  usually 
limited,  and  often  avoided  altogether,  (ft)  Any  vocal 
work  in  harmony  intended  for  use  in  a church 
service  ; an  anthem.  Strictly  speaking,  a motet  is  in 
medieval  style,  and  an  anthem  in  modern  style ; but  the 
distinction  is  often  ignored. 

motettisfc  (mo-tet'ist),  n.  [<  motet,  motett,  4- 
-ist.]  A composer  or  singer  of  motets, 
motetus  (mo-te'tus),  n.  [ML.,  also  motetum.] 

In  medieval  music,  a middle  voice  or  voice-part ; 

*a  mean. 

moth1  (moth),  n.  [<  ME.  mothe , moththe , < 

AS.  moththe  = MD.  motte , D.  mot  = MLG.  LG. 
mutte  = MHG.  motte , matte , G.  motte  = Icel. 
motti,  a moth,  = Sw.  mott,  a moth ; also  E.  dial. 
mought,  < ME.  moughte , mowghte , moughthe , < 

AS.  mohtlie.  Perhaps  akin  to  mad2,  made2, 
whence  maddock,  mawk , a maggot.  The  forms 
are  somewhat  discordant;  perhaps  two  or  more 
orig.  diff.  words  are  involved.]  1 . A nocturnal 
or  crepuscular  lepidopterous  insect;  a member  of 
the  order  Lepidoptera  and  suborder  Heterocera. 

Moths  resemble  butterflies,  but  for  the  most  part  fly  by 
night  instead  of  by  day,  and  their  antennae,  though  exhibit- 
ing great  diversity  of  size  and  shape,  are  notrhopalocerous 
or  clubbed  at  the  end  like  those  of  butterflies.  There  are 
many  families  and  very  numerous  genera  and  species. 

Aside  from  numberless  specific  names,  moths  are  distin- 
guished by  the  leading  families  under  English  names. 

Hawk-moths  are  Sphingidce  and  related  families ; butterfly 
hawk-moths,  U raniidce  (various  popular  n&mes), Zygcenidce; 
clear-winged  hawk-moths,  Sesitdse ; swifu-moths,  liepia- 
lidse ; lappet-moths  or  silkworm-moths,  Bombycidse  ; tiger- 
moths,  Arctiidce;  lackey-moths,  Lithosiidce;  rustic  moths, 

Noctwidce;  geometrid  moths,  Geometridce;  meal-moths, 

Pyralidce ; leaf -rolling  moths,  Tortricidae ; ermine-moths, 

Yponomeutidce;  leaf-mining  moths,  Tineidce;  plume- moths, 

Alucitidce  (or  Ptcrophoridce).  The  tineids  include  the  va- 
rious small  moths  injurious  to  carpets  and  other  woolen 
fabrics.  The  smaller  moths,  of  several  families,  are  often 
collectively  designated  Microlepidoptera.  Various  small 
white  mealy  moths  are  called  millers.  See  the  above 


aphids  or  plant-lice, 
moth-cicada  (moth' si-ha/ da),  n.  A homopter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  Flatidee;  a flatid. 
moth-eat  (mdth'et),  v.  t.  To  eat  or  prey  upon, 
as  a moth  eats  a garment:  only  in  the  past 
participle. 

Ruine  and  neglect  have  so  moatheaten  her  [the  town  of 
FettiporeJ  as  at  this  day  she  lies  prostrate,  and  become  the 
object  of  danger  and  misery. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  61. 

mothed  (motht),  a.  [<  moth  + -ed2.]  Moth- 
eaten.  [Rare.] 

Shredded  perfume,  like  a cloud 
From  closet  long  to  quiet  vowed, 

With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

[<  moth  + -en2.]  Full  of 


We  rake  not  up  olde,  mouldie,  and  mothen  parchmentes 
to  seeke  our  progen itours’  names. 

Fulke  against  Allen  (1580),  p.  125. 


with  mother1,  from  *mudder,<.  MD.  modder , mud, 
dregs,  lees,  D.  moer  = MLG.  moder,  moer , dregs, 
lees,  LG.  moder  (>  G. moder,  also  mutter)  = Dan. 
Sw.  mudder,  mud,  mold;  akin  to  mud,  q.  v.] 

1.  Dregs;  lees. 

Near  a Nymph  with  an  Urn,  that  divides  the  High  way, 
And  into  a Puddle  throws  Mother  of  Tea. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  15. 

2.  A stringy,  mucilaginous  substance  which 
forms  in  vinegar  during  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  which  sets  up  and 
continues  this  kind  of  fermentation.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  growth  of  bacteria,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Bacterium  aceti  and  B.  Pasteurianum. 

Unhappily  the  bit  of  mother  from  Swift’s  vinegar-barrel 
has  had  strength  enough  to  sour  all  the  rest  [of  Carlyle’s 
characteristics].  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  124. 

mother2  (muTH'er),  v.  i.  [<  mother 2,  nJ]  To 
"become  concreted,  as  the  thick  matter  of  li- 
quors; become  mothery. 

r ,,  rwitli  Hi  f™  ,/  „„  They  oint  their  [sheep’s]  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil. 

mother1  (mu?H  ei),n.  [With  th  IOI  orig.  a,  as  Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies,  iii.  683. 

also  va.  father;  < ME.  moder  (gen.  moder),  < AS.  ,, 

modor,  moder,  moddor  (gen.  modor,  daX.meder)  = mother3  (muTH  er),  n.  Same  as  mauther. 

OS.  modar,  muoder  = OFries.  moder = D.  moeder,  A sling  for  a mother,  a bow  for  a hoy, 

moer  = MLG.  moder,  LG.  moder,  mor  = OHG.  AiWhipforacsrter.  i 

MHG.  muoter,  G.  mutter  = Icel.  modMr  = Sw.  Tt»er,  F.ve  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  (iafham.) 

Dan.  moder  (not  found  in  Goth.,  where  the  word  mother-cask  (muTH'er-kask),  n.  The  cask  in 
for  ‘ mother ’ was  aithei  and  for  ‘ father ’ atta)  = which  acetous  fermentation  is  carried  on  in  the 
OIr.  mathir , Ir.  Gael,  mathair  = L.  mater  ( matr -)  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

(>It.  Sp.  Pg.  madre  = Pr.  maire  = OF.  mere,  F.  mother-cell  (muTH'er-sel),  n.  See  cell, 
mere)  — Gr.  pS/ryp,  Doric  paryp  = OBulg.  mati  = mother-cloves  (muTH'er-klovz),  n.  See  clove*. 
Russ,  mati  = Lith.  mote  = Pol.  matka  (with  mother-country  (muTH'er-kun'tri),  n.  1.  A 
dim.  term,  -lea)  = OPers.  mdta,  Pers.  mader  = country  which  has  sent  colonies  to  other  coun- 
Skt.  mata  (stem  matar),  mother ; a general  In-  tries:  used  in  speaking  of  it  in  relation  to 
do-Eur.  word  (though  absent  in  Gothic  and  mod.  its  colonies. — 2.  One’s  native  country. — 3.  A 
W.),  with  appar.  suffix  -tar,  of  agent,  from  a ^.country  as  the  mother  or  producer  of  rfhything. 
root  usually  taken  to  he  ^ ma,  Skt.  ma , mea-  motherhood  (muTH'er-hud),  n.  [ME.  *moder- 
sure  or  make ; hut  this  is  conjectural.  Cf.  mat-  hod , moderhede ; < mother1  + -hood.]  The  state 
ter , from  the  same  ult.  root.]  1.  A woman  in  of  being  a mother. 

relation  to  her  child;  female  parent:  also  used  Mother-Hubbard  (muTH'er-hub'ard),  n.  A 
of  female  animals  in  relation  to  their  offspring,  loose  full  gown  worn  by  women:  so  named 
Thus  brought  raerlyn  the  messagers  of  the  kynge  to 
his  moder  place.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  30. 


Many  was  the  modur  son 
To  the  kyrk  with  him  can  fare. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  5). 
Ladies ! thou,  Paris,  mov’st  my  laughter, 

They  ’re  deities  ev’ry  mother’s  daughter. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  258.  (Davies.) 

2.  That  which  has  given  birth, to  anything; 
source  of  anything ; generatrix. 

Alas,  poor  country  ! . . . It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  166. 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  240. 

3.  A familiar  appellation  or  term  of  address  of 
an  old  or  elderly  woman. 

But,  mother,  I did  not  come  to  hear  Mr.  Rochester’s  for- 
tune ; I came  to  hear  my  own. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xix. 

4.  A title  sometimes  given  to  an  abbess,  and 
to  other  women  holding  an  important  position 
in  religious  or  semi-religious  institutions. 

Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long?  They  must  come 
this  way ; I know  the  queen  employs  ’em  not ; for  the  rev- 
erend mother  sent  me  word  they  would  all  be  for  the  gar- 
den. Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  2. 

5.  A hysterical  malady. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  56. 


from  its  general  resemblance  to  that  considered 
characteristic  of  “Mother  Hubbard”  in  the 
rimes  of  “Mother  Goose.” 

One  morning  . . he  opened  his  door  and  beheld  the 
vision  of  a woman  going  towards  the  breakfast- room  in 
a robe  de  nuit,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
Mother  Hubbards  which  have  had  a certain  celebrity  as 
street  dresses  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  61. 

mothering  (muTH'er-ing),  n.  [<  mother1  + 
-ing1.]  A rural  custom  of  visiting  one’s  pa- 
rents and  giving  them  presents  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday : supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cus- 
tom in  former  times  of  visiting  the  mother 
church  on  that  day.  Also  called  midlenting. 
[Eng.] 

I’ll  to  thee  a simnel  bring 
’Gainst  thou  go’st  a mothering. 

Herrick , To  Dianeme. 

mother-in-law  (muTH ' er  - in  - la  ff),  n.  1 . The 
mother  of  one’s  husband  or  wife. — 2.  A step- 
mother. [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

To  violate  so  gentle  a request  of  her  predecessor,  was  an 
ill  foregoing  of  a mother-in-law' s harsh  nature. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

3.  An  English  drink  composed  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  old  strong  ale  and  bitter  ale : so  called 
in  jocose  allusion  to  the  qualifications  ‘old’  and 
‘ bitter. ’ The  name  has  also  been  recently  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  a similar  mixture. 


mother-land 

mother-land  (muTH'er-land),  n.  The  land  of 
one’s  origin;  fatherland;  the  land  whence  a 
people  originally  sprang. 

Their  effect  upon  the  poets  of  our  motherland  across  the 
sea.  The  Century,  XXIX.  B07. 

motherless (muTH'er-les),  a.  [<  ME .moderles; 

< mother 1 + -less. 2 Destitute  of  a mother; 
having  lost  a mother : as,  motherless  children. 

motherliness  (muTH'er-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  motherly.  Bailey,  1727. 
mother-liquor  (muTH'er-lik//or),  n.  Same  as 
mother-water . 

mother-lode  (muTH'er-lod),  n.  [Translation  of 
Mex.  veta  madre.]  A main  lode;  locally,  a cer- 
tain metalliferous  vein  in  Mexico.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  used  in  California  as  a designation  of  what 
is  more  commonly  called  the  “ Great  Quartz  Vein,”  a vein- 
like mass  of  quartz  which  has  a very  conspicuous  outcrop 
and  has  been  traced  nearly  continuously  for  a distance  of 
fully  80  miles  from  Mariposa  to  Amador  county. 

mother-love  (muTH'er-luv),  n.  Such  affection 
as  is  shown  by  a mother, 
motherly  (muTn'er-li),  a.  [<  ME.  moderlich, 

< AS.  moderlie,  < moder,  mother,-!-  -lie  = E.  -ly1.] 
1 . Pertaining  to  a mother : as,  motherly  power 
or  authority. — 2.  Becoming  or  characteristic 
of  a mother;  tender;  parental;  affectionate: 
as,  motherly  love  or  care. 

The  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Like  a mother. 

She  was  what  is  called  a motherly  woman,  large  and  ca- 
ressing, and  really  kind. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxi. 

=Syn.  Motherly,  Maternal,  Parental.  The  same  distinc- 
tion holds  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  and  the  Latin 
ones  in  this  list  that  is  found  in  the  words  compared  un- 
der brotherly  and  under  fatherly. 

motherlyt  (muTH'er-li),  adv.  [<  motherly,  a.] 
In  the  manner  of  a mother. 

She  casteth  the  rod  into  the  fire,  and  colletli  the  child, 
giveth  it  an  apple,  and  dandleth  it  most  motherly. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  87. 

mother-lye  (muTH'er-il),  n.  Same  as  mother- 
water. 

mother-maid  (muTii'er-mad),  n.  The  Virgin 
Mary. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mothermaid 
. . . exalted  more  for  being  good 
Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood. 

Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  ii. 

mother-naked  (muTH'er-na//ked),  a.  [<  ME. 
modirnakid  (=  G.  mutter-nackt) ; < mother1  + 
naked.]  Naked  as  at  birth;  stark  naked.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

I saw  a child  modir  naiad, 

New  born  the  modir  fro. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

mother-of-coal  (muTH'er-ov-kol'),  n.  See  coal. 
mother-of-pearl  (umTH'er-gv-perl'),  n.  The 
nacreous  inner  layer  of  the  shell  of  various 
bivalve  mollusks,  as  of  the  pearl-oyster,  when 
hard,  silvery,  iridescent,  or  otherwise  sufficient- 
ly beautiful  to  have  commercial  value ; nacre. 
It  is  the  substance  of  which  pearls  consist,  a pearl  being  a 
mass  of  it  instead  of  a layer.  The  large  oysters  of  the  In- 
dian seas  secrete  this  nacreous  layer  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  render  their  shells  available  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
genus  Meleagrina  furnishes  the  finest  pearls  as  well  as 
mother-of-pearl.  These  shells  are  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormuz  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  Australian  seas.  Mother-of- 
pearl  is  procured  from  many  different  shells,  univalve  as 
well  as  bivalve,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  knife- 
handles,  buttons,  toys,  snuff-boxes,  etc.— Mother- of- 
pearl  work,  a kind  of  embroidery  in  which  many  small 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  are  sewed  to  the  background, 
small  holes  being  bored  in  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
outlines  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  made  by  the  thin 
mother-of-pearl  are  indicated  by  silk  or  gold  thread,  in 
which  material  are  also  made  the  light  sprays,  stems,  etc. 

mother-of-thousands  (muTH ' er  - ov  - thou  '- 
zandz),  n.  The  Kenilworth  or  Colosseum  ivy. 
See  ivy1.  The  name  is  less  frequently  applied  to  a few 
other  plants,  especially  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  the  straw- 
berry-geranium, of  similar  habit.  [Prov.  Eng.) 

mother-of-thyme  (muTH'er-pv-tlm'),  n.  The 
wild  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum.  See  thyme. 
mother-of- vinegar  (muTH'er-ov-vin'e-gar),  n. 
See  mother 2,  2. 

mother-pearlt,  «•  Same  as  mother-of-pearl. 
mother-queen  (muTH'er-kwen),  n.  The  mother 
of  a reigning  sovereign;  a queen-mother. 

With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 

An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  62. 

mothers  (muTH'erz),  n.  Same  as  mother-water. 
mothershipt,  n.  [ME.  *moderschipe,  moderchep; 

< mother1  + -ship.]  Motherhood. 

He  hathe  seyde  as  myche  ther  ageyns  as  he  dar  do  to 
have  hyr  gode  moderchep.  Poston  Letters,  I.  258. 
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motion 


motile:  see  motile.]  The  quality  of  being  mo- 
tile ; capability  of  moving ; capability  of  auto- 
matic or  spontaneous  motion : the  opposite  of 


mothersome  (muTH'er-sum),  a.  [<  mother  + 

-some.]  Careful  or  anxious,  as  a mother  is. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  Michael  Armstrong,  xv. 
mother-spot  (muTH'er-spot),  n.  A congenital  * stability . 
spot  and  discoloration  of  the  skin;  a birth-mark,  motion  (mo'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  motion,  mocion,  < 
S eencevus.  OF.  motion,  F.  motion  = Sp.  mocion  = Pg.  mo- 

mother-tongue  (muTH'er-tung'),  n . 1.  One’s  g&o  = It.  mozione,  < L.  motio(n-),  amoving,  an 

native  language. — 2.  A tongue  or  language  to  emotion,  < movere,  pp.  motus,  move:  see  more.] 
which  other  languages  owe  their  origin.  1.  Change  of  place;,  transition  from  one  point 

mother-vessel  (muTH'er-ves//el), ».  A souring-  or  position  in  space  to  another ; continuous  va- 
vat  used  m the  manufacture  of  wine-vinegar.  riation  of  position:  used  both  concretely,  for  a 
mother-water  (muTii'er-wa/'ter),  n.  In  chem.  single  change  of  position,  and  abstractly,  to 
and  phar.,  and  in  chemical  industries,  water  denote  such  change  considered  as  a character 
which,  has  contained  dissolved  substances,  and  belonging  to  the  moving  body,  and  also  gener- 
which  remains  after  a part  or  the  whole  of  these  ally  for  a class  of  phenomena. 


substances  has  crystallized  or  has  been  precip- 
itated in  an  amorphous  condition.  Also  called 
mother-liquor,  mother-lye,  and  mothers. 

mother-wit  (mum ' er- wit '),  n.  Native  wit; 
common  sense. 

For  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  arte 
Could  worke,  he  put  in  proofe. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1138. 

Rath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? — 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

* Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  265. 

motherwort  (muTH'er-wert),  n.  1.  A labiate 
plant,  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  which  grows  in  waste 
places.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  in  amen- 
orrhea.— 2f.  The  mugwort,  Artemisia  vulgaris, 
formerly  used  for  uterine  affections. 

mothery  (muTH'er-i),  a.  [<  mother 2 + -y1.] 
Containing  or  of  the  consistence  of  mother  (see 
mother 2) ; resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  mother : as,  the  motliery  substance  in  liquors. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 
both  feculent  and  mothary  ? Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  19. 

moth-gnat  (moth'nat),  n.  A dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  Psychodidce. 

moth-hawk  (mbth'hak),  n.  The  nightjar. 

moth-hunter  (m6th'hun,,/ter),  n.  1.  Alepidop- 
terist. — 2.  A goatsucker  or  moth-hawk;  any  o 
bird  of  the  family  Caprimulgidce.  See  cut  under  l3‘ 
goatsucker. 

rnothing  (moth'ing),  n.  [<  moth1  + -ing1.]  The 
catching  of  moths.  [Bare.] 

He  [the  entomologist]  need  not  relax  his  endeavors  day 
or  night.  Mothing  is  night  employment. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Study  of  Insects,  p.  84. 

moth-mullen  (m6th'mul,/en),  u.  See  mullen. 

moth-orchid  (m6th'6r''kid),  n.  Same  as  moth- 
plant. 

moth-patch  (moth'pach),  n.  A term  loosely 
applied  to  various  patches  of  increased  pig- 
mentation in  the  skin. 

moth-plant  (moth'plant),  n.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Phalcenopsis. 

moth-sphinx  (moth'sfingks),  n.  A moth  of  the 
family  Castniidte. 

moth-trap  (moth'trap),  n.  In  bee-lceeping,  a de- 
vice to  capture  the  moths  whose  larvae  prey 
upon  the  bees  in  the  hive,  or  to  capture  the 
larvae  themselves. 

mothy  (mdth'i),  a.  [<  moth1  + -y1.]  Contain- 
ing moths ; eaten  by  moths. 

An  old  mothy  saddle.  Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  49. 

motif  (F.  pron.  mo-tef'),  n.  If.  A Middle  Eng- 
lish form  of  motive. 


There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  61. 

Encouraged  thus,  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh, 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron’s  eye. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  L 538. 

The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  sy- 
nonymous word  for  another?  For  what  is  passage  other 
than  motion ? Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  iv.  3. 

All  that  we  know  about  motion  is  that  it  is  a name  for 
certain  changes  in  the  relations  of  our  visual,  tactile,  and 
muscular  sensations. 

Huxley,  Sensation  and  Sensiferous  Organs. 

Consider  for  a moment  a number  of  passengers  walking 
on  the  deck  of  a steamer.  Their  relative  motions  with  re- 
gard to  the  deck  are  what  we  immediately  observe,  but  if 
we  compound  with  these  the  velocity  of  the  steamer  itself 
we  get  evidently  their  actual  motion  relatively  to  the  earth. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Philos.,  § 45. 
2f.  The  power  of  moving;  ability  to  change 
one’s  position. 

As  long  as  there  is  motion  in  my  body, 

And  life  to  give  me  words,  I’ll  cry  for  justice ! 

Fletcher,  V alentinian,  iii.  1. 

Swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  151. 


Style 
[Rare.] 


or  manner  of  moving ; carnage. 


A true-bred  English  Beau  has,  indeed,  the  Powder,  the 
Essences,  the  Tooth-pick,  and  the  Snuff-box,  and  is  as 
Idle  ; but  the  fault  is  in  the  Flesh,  he  has  not  the  motion, 
and  looks  stiff  under  all  this. 

C.  Burnaby,  The  Reform’d  Wife  (1700),  p.  32,  quoted  in 
[N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  334. 


2, 


Freres  fele  sithes  to  the  folke  that  thei  prechen 
Meuen  motifs  meny  tymes  insolibles  and  faliaces, 
That  both  lered  and  lewed  of  here  byleyue  douten. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  230. 

[F.]  A datum,  theme,  or  ground  for  intel- 


lectual action:  used  as  French. 

The  motifs  or  data  which  give  to  the  mind  its  guidance 
in  achieving  its  more  difficult  tasks  are  the  spatial  series  of 
muscular  and  tactual  sensations  which  are  caused  by  the 
motions  of  therefor  parallel  turning,  for  accommodation, 
and  for  convergence  in  near  vision. 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  463. 

3.  [F.]  In  music:  (a)  A figure,  (b)  A subject 
or  theme,  particularly  onethat  recurs  often  in 
a dramatic  work  as  a leading  subject, 
motific  (mo-tif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  motus,  motion  (see 
mote&),  + facere,  make.]  Producing  or  indu- 
cing motion;  motor  or  motorial.  Good.  [Rare.] 
motile  (mo'til),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *motilis,  < 

movere,  pp.  motus,  move : see  wore.]  I.  a.  Ca-  ...  . , 

pable  of  spontaneous  motion;  executing:  auto-  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a shallower 

: ,,  , . ’ brain.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 


4.  In  astron.,  angular  velocity;  amount  of  an- 
gular movement,  especially  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  a heavenly  body  in  longitude:  as,  the 
mean  daily  motion  of  the  sun  is  3548'. — 5.  In 
mech.,  any  mechanism  for  modifying  the  move- 
ment in  a machine,  or  for  making  certain  parts 
change  their  positions  in  certain  ways;  also,  the 
action  of  such  mechanism : as,  the  slide-valve 
motion  of  an  engine;  heart-wofion  in  spinning- 
machines,  etc. — 6f.  A puppet,  or  a similar  figure 
mechanically  moved ; also,  a puppet-show. 

Like  dead  motions  moving  upon  wires. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

They  say  there  is  a new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
with  Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at  Fleet-bridge. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 

Like  the  masters  of  a puppet-show,  they  despise  those 
motions  which  fill  common  spectators  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Swift,  Change  in  Queen’s  Ministry. 

7.  In  philos. , any  change:  a translation  of  di- 
VTjorg.  There  are  four  kinds  of  motion,  according  to  Aris- 
totelians— generation  and  corruption,  alteration,  augmen- 
tation and  diminution,  and  change  of  place.  Bacon  distin- 
guishes nineteen  kinds  of  simple  motions,  which  seem  to 
be  something  like  elementary  forces. 

8.  A natural  impulse,  as  of  the  senses,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  mind  or  soul ; tendency  of  de- 
sires or  passions ; mental  agitation. 

When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins,  which 
were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.  Rom.  vii.  5. 

Hee  found  more  motions  of  Religion  in  him  than  could 
he  imagined.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  59. 

The  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive  in  all  thir  motions, 
are  prone  oftimes  not  to  a religious  onely,  but  to  a civil 
kind  of  Idolatry  in  Idolizing  thir  Kings. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  Pref. 
Catch,  in  the  pauses  of  their  keenest  play, 

Motions  of  thought  which  elevate  the  will. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  40. 
Woman’s  pleasure,  woman’s  pain- 


matic  or  apparently  voluntary  movements:  as 
a motile  flagellum ; motile  cilia,  spores,  etc. 

II.  n.  One  in  whose  mind  motor  images  are 
predominant  or  especially  distinct. 

. This  division  of  men  into  visuals,  audiles,  motiles,  . . . 
[i.  e. , cases  where  motor  representations  are  the  favorite 
furniture  of  the  mind].  Mind,  XI.  415. 

motility  (mo-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  niotilite  — Pg. 
motilidade,  <.  L.  as  if  *motilita(t-)s,  < *motilis, 


9f.  Animal  life;  the  faculty  of  automatic  move- 
ment and  sensation  or  feeling;  the  exercise 
of  such  faculty ; something  which  usually  be- 
longs equally  to  soul  and  body,  though  occa- 
sionally confined  to  one  or  the  other. 

Ay,  bnt  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  120. 


motion 

10.  Inclination ; disposition ; impulse ; will : 
as,  of  one’s  own  motion. 

In  16  Edw.  IV.,  1476,  . . . [the  Lynenwevers]  . . . “of 
thaire  fre  motion  and  will  have  bounden  thayme  and  thayre 
craft  perpetually  to  kepe  . . . upon  Corpus  Cristi  day  a 
pageant.  ...”  (Council  Book  III.  fo.  20°  v.) 

York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 

11.  Proposal;  instigation;  incitement. 

Then  he  said  to  hys  cardynals,  Sirs,  make  you  redy,  for 
I woll  to  Rome.  Of  that  mocyon  his  cardynalles  were  sore 
abashed  and  displeased,  for  they  loued  nat  the  Romaynes. 

Berners , tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cccxxvi. 
Between  the  acting  of  a dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a phantasma,  or  a hideous  dream. 

Shak. , J.  C.,  ii.  1.  64. 

12.  A proposal  or  proposition  formally  made ; 
specifically,  a proposal  formally  submitted  in  a 
deliberative  assembly,  with  a view  to  its  discus- 
sion and  adoption ; also,  the  act  of  submitting 
such  a proposal:  as,  the  motion  to  appoint  a 
committee  was  carried. 

The  motion  aboute  setting  forth  ye  fishing  ship  (caled 
y«  Frindship)  came  first  from  ye  plantation. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  286. 

Valentine  and  Hollis  held  the  Speaker  down  in  his  seat 
by  main  force,  and  read  the  motion  amidst  the  loudest 
shouts.  Macaulay,  Nugent’s  Hampden. 

13.  In  law : (a)  An  application  to  a court  or 
judge,  usually  in  the  course  of  a legal  proceed- 
ing. Whatever  is  asked  of  a court  by  a suitor 
is  asked  by  a motion.  (6)  More  narrowly,  an 
application  which  is  incidental  to  the  progress 
of  a cause,  as  distinguished  from  the  trial  or 
investigation  of  the  issue:  as,  a motion  for  an 
injunction ; a motion  to  open  a default,  still  fur- 
ther distinctions  are  made  in  common  parlance.  Thus, 
applications  on  the  trial  incidental  to  its  progress,  such 
as  to  strike  out  testimony  or  to  grant  a non-suit,  are  called 
motions,  though,  being  on  the  trial,  and  the  result  being 
included  in  the  judgment,  they  are  not  motions  within  the 
rules  regulating  the  formalities  required  for  making  mo- 
tions, the  record  of  the  decision,  the  award  of  costs,  or 
the  mode  of  review.  (c)  In  some  of  the  United 
States,  the  paper  drawn  up  by  the  attorney 
of  the  moving  party,  saying,  “now  comes  the 
plaintiff  (or  defendant),”  etc.,  “and  moves,” 
etc.  (much  in  the  same  way  that  an  application 
to  the  court  would  be  entered  in  the  minutes), 
and  filed  with  the  elerk  in  advance  of  apply- 
ing to  the  court,  and  usually  also  served  on 
the  other  party. — 14.  In  music:  (a)  The  me- 
lodic change  of  a voice  or  voice-part  from  one 
pitch  to  another ; melodic  progression . it  is  con- 
crete,  conjunct,  or  conjoint  when  it  consists  of  a single  step, 
discrete  or  disyunctwhen of  askip.  (ft)  The  melodic  pro- 
gression  of  any  two  voice-parts  in  harmonic 
writing  in  relation  to  each  other,  it  is  similar 
when  both  voice-parts  rise  or  fall  at  the  same  time,  paral- 
lel when  they  together  rise  or  fall  by  the  same  interval, 
contrary  or  opposite  when  one  rises  and  the  other  falls, 
oblique  when  one  rises  or  falls  while  the  other  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  mixed  when  all  varieties  occur  at  once  in  sev- 
eral parts.  In  general,  between  important  or  conspicuous 
parts,  contrary  motion  is  sought.  Parallel  motion  in  per- 
fect fifths  or  octaves  is  regularly  forbidden ; and  similar 
motion  to  a perfect  fifth  or  octave  is  employed  sparingly. 

15.  In  fine  arts , the  change  of  place  or  po- 
sition which,  from  the  attitude  represented,  a 
figure  is  portrayed  as  making,  it  can  only  be  im- 
plied from  the  attitude  which  prepares  the  subject  for  the 
given  change,  and  therefore  differs  from  action. 

16.  In  med.j  evacuation  of  the  intestine;  alvine 
discharge. 

Shall  I lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  potions 
and  the  motions.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  1.  105. 

17.  In  milit . tactics , one  of  the  stages  into 
which  each  movement  prescribed  in  the  man- 
ual of  arms  is  divided  to  facilitate  instruction. 
— Absolute  motion,  change  of  absolute  place.— Accel- 
erated motion.  See  accelerate—  Active  motion,  in 
kinesitherapy,  motion  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts  of  the 
patient  produced  by  his  own  exertion,  in  contradistinction 
to  passive  motion,  where  the  limbs  are  moved  by  the  at- 
tendant.^ Angular  motion.  See  angular.— Brunonian 
motion.  Same  as  Brownian  movement  (which  see,  under 
Broumian). — Center  of  motion.  See  centeri.—  Ciliary 
motion.  See  ciliary.— Consensual  motions.  Seecon- 
sensual. — Contrariety  of  motion.  See  contrariety.— 
Differential  motion.  See  differential.—  Direct  mo- 
tion. (a)  In  astron.,  increase  in  the  longitude  of  a star. 
(b)  In  music.  See  direct.—  Disjunct  motion.  See  def. 
14  (a).— Diurnal  motion  of  a planet,  elliptic  motion, 
equable  motion.  See  the  adjectives.— Energy  of  mo- 
tion. See  energy,  7.— Equation  of  motion.  See  equa- 
tion.—Tocua  of  mean  motion,  of  true  motion.  See/o- 
cus.—  Harmonious  motion.  See  harmonious.— Heart- 
motion,  in  spinning,  winding,  and  analogous  machines, 
a motion  produced  by  means  of  a heart-shaped  cam. — 
Horary  motion,  the  space  moved  through  by  a heaven- 
ly body  in  an  hour.— Hourly  motion,  in  astron.,  the 
change  of  position  which  takes  place  in  an  hour. — In- 
testinal, irrotational  motion.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Lateral  motion,  in  a railroad-car,  the  end-play  or 
freedom  of  movement  of  an  axle  in  its  boxes,  or  the 
freedom  of  movement  between  a swing-bolster  and  a 
truck.— Laws  of  motion,  specifically,  Newton’s  three 
laws  of  motion,  which  are  as  follows : First  Law.  Every 
body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  motion  in 
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a straight  line,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  by 
force  to  change  that  state.  Second  Law.  Change  of  mo- 
tion is  proportional  to  force  applied,  and  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 
Third  Law.  To  every  actiou  there  is  always  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction ; or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal,  and  oppositely  directed.— Line 
of  motion.  See  lines.— Local  motion.  See  local.— 
Lost  motion,  in  mech.,  any  difference  of  motion  between 
the  driving  parts  of  a motor  and  the  driven  machine,  or 
between  the  parts  of  a machine  that  communicate  mo- 
tion from  one  to  another.  It  results  from  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  parts,  or  from  looseness  of  the  boxes  of  axles 
or  shafting  or  of  a belt,  which  is  thus  permitted  to  slip. — 
Natural  motion,  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  body, 
as  the  beating  of  the  heart. — Overhead,  motion,  a mech- 
anism, consisting  of  countershafts  and  speed-pulley  ar- 
rangements of  gears  or  any  other  contrivances,  for  increas- 
ing speed  or  force,  interposed  between  some  prime  mover 
or  main  line  of  power-transmission  and  a machine  with 
which  it  communicates.  It  is  so  called  because,  for  con- 
venience in  transmission,  or  that  it  may  not  occupy  work- 
ing-space, it  is  placed  over  the  machine  affected  by  it.  Also 
called  overhead  ivork. — Paracentric  motion,  motion  to 
or  from  an  attracting  center. — ParaUel  motion,  (a) 
See  parallel,  (b)  In  music.  See  def.  14  (b). — Passive  mo- 
tion. See  under  active  motion. — Perpetual  motion. 
(a)  A machine  which  should  do  work  without  exhausting 
any  power  of  doing  work — that  is,  its  work  must  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  displacement  (such  as  the  fall  of  a 
weight,  or  the  uncoiling  of  a spring)  or  transformation 
(such  as  the  combustion  of  fuel)  which  could  not  be  un- 
done by  a replacement  or  counter-transformation  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  as  much  work  as  the  machine  has 
done.  Such  a machine  is  impossible,  and  contrary  to  all 
experience ; for  power  of  doing  work  is  never  increased 
nor  diminished.  Nevertheless,  very  many  pretended  per- 
petual motions  have  been  put  forth  by  deluded  or  knavish 
inventors.  Most  of  them  are  of  two  classes — 1st,  those 
which  depend  upon  gravity  or  magnetism,  and,  2d,  those 
which  depend  upon  centrifugal  force  or  other  pressure 
mistaken  for  moving  power,  (b)  The  mode  of  motion  of 
such  a machine,  (c)  By  a popular  abuse  of  the  term,  a 
movement  or  machine  which  could  go  on  indefinitely  by 
its  own  self-generated  power.  Thus,  if  a man  should 
pretend  to  have  a wheel  which  turned  upon  its  bearings 
without  resistance,  so  that  it  would  go  on  moving  indefi- 
nitely, or  to  have  a fluid  which,  though  viscous,  was  fric- 
tionless, so  that  its  motion,  though  continually  decreas- 
ing, never  came  to  rest,  neither  claim  would  be  a claim 
to  a perpetual  motion,  nor  (however  unfounded)  would  it 
violate  any  fundamental  principle  of  mechanics.  On  the 
other  hand,  a machine  (such  as  has  actually  been  pro- 
posed) which  would  not  go  on  moving  of  itself  forever, 
but  would  require  a little  external  force  to  overcome  fric- 
tion, but  which  with  that  little  force  should  be  capable 
of  doing  an  indefinite  amount  of  work,  would,  properly 
speaking,  be  a perpetual  motion.  — Positive  motion,  in 
mech.,  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  connecting  related 
parts  of  a machine  in  such  manner  that,  as  one  moves, 
the  other  must  move  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
relation.  For  example,  the  system  of  gearing  which  takes 
motion  from  the  lathe-spindle,  and  imparts  motion  to 
the  lead-screw  of  a lathe,  is  a positive  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  mechanism  which  moves  a part  of  a ma- 
chine in  a manner  that  permits  the  possibility  of  some 
subsequent  motion,  or  variation  of  the  motion,  of  the  part, 
through  the  action  of  any  force  not  directly  transmitted 
by  such  mechanism,  is  not  positive.  Examples  of  motions 
not  positive  are —the  mechanism  actuating  a tilt-hammer, 
which  falls  by  its  gravity ; a spring  which  by  its  elasticity 
recoils ; and  pulleys  driven  by  belts  in  which  the  motion 
may  be  varied  through  slip.— Positive-motion  loom. 
See  loomi. — Primary  motion,  the  diurnal  motion  of  a 
fixed  star.— Proper  motion,  in  astron.,  the  apparent 
angular  motion  of  a star  after  allowing  for  precession, 
nutation,  and  aberration,  due  to  real  motions  of  the  star 
and  of  the  sun.  — Quantity  Of  motion,  momentum,  the 
sum  of  the  velocities  of  all  the  particles  each  multiplied 
by  the  mass.— Rectilinear,  parabolic,  or  circular 
motion,  motion  in  a rectilinear,  parabolic,  or  circular 
path.— Relative  motion,  change  of  relative  place.— 
Retrograde  motion,  in  astron.,  decrease  in  the  longi- 
tude of  a star.— Rotational  motion.  See  vortex-motion. 
— Simple  harmonic  motion,  an  oscillatory  motion  like 
that  performed  by  the  projection  of  a point,  moving 
uniformly  in  a circle,  upon  a diameter  of  the  circle. 
“When  a point  Q moves  uniformly  in  a circle,  the  perpen- 
dicular QP  drawn  from  its  position  at  any  instant  to  a fixed 
diameter  A A'  of  the  circle  intersects  the  diameter  at  a point 
P.  whose  position  changes  by  a simple  harmonic  motion." 
Thomson  and  Tail. — Slide-valve  motion,  in  a steam-en- 
gine, broadly,  the  valve-gear ; any  one  of  a great  variety  of 
devices  for  imparting  to  a slide-valve  its  proper  motion  for 
induction,  cut-off,  exhaust,  and  compression  or  cushioning 
of  steam  at  the  end  of  the  piston-stroke ; specifically,  the 
motion  of  a slide-valve  produced  by  the  valve-gear.  The 
link-motion  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  valve-gears.  In 
the  majority  of  slide-valve  motions  the  primary  movement 
is  derived  from  an  eccentric  keyed  to  the  crank -shaft.  In 
other  cases  motion  is  taken  from  the  cross-head.  In  the 
Joy  valve-gear  the  primary  movement  is  obtained  from  the 
connecting-rod.  See  induction,  cut-off \ exhaust,  eccentric, 
and  val ve -gear. — Take-up  motion,  in  a loom,  the  mech- 
anism which  takes  up  and  winds  the  woven  cloth  on  the 
cloth-beam  as  fast  as  the  warp  is  unwound  from  the  warp- 
beam.  The  name  is  also  given  to  analogous  mechanism 
in  many  other  kinds  of  machines.— Violent  motiont,  in 
older  writers,  a motion  impressed  upon  a body  by  an  ex- 
ternal force.— Voluntary  motion,  motion  ensuing  on 
an  act  of  will,  in  contrast  with  reflex  action  or  motion. 
= Syn.  Motion,  Movement,  Move.  Motion  may  be  consid- 
ered separate  from  that  which  moves , movement  is  al- 
ways connected  with  the  person  or  thing  moving ; hence 
we  speak  of  the  laws  of  motion;  of  heat  as  a mode  of 
motion;  and  of  perpetual  motion  — not  of  movement  in  any 
of  these  cases ; hence,  also,  motion  is  the  more  scientific 
and  technical  term.  Motion  is  more  general  and  more 
voluntary ; movement,  more  particular  and  occasional : 
hence  we  speak  of  a motion  with  the  hand ; a movement  of 
troops;  involuntary  movements;  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ; the  rate  of  motion  or  of  movement.  The 
figurative  uses  of  the  two  correspond  to  the  literal.  The 
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chief  uses  of  move  are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing a piece,  in  chess  or  a similar  game,  for  winning  the 
game. 

motion  (mo'shon),  v.  [ME.  mocionen;  < motion, 
«.]  I.  trans.  i.  To  guide  by  a significant  mo- 
tion or  gesture,  as  with  the  hand  or  head:  as, 
to  motion  a person  to  a seat. — 2.  To  propose; 
move. 

Here’s  Gloucester,  a foe  to  citizens, 

One  that  still  motions  war  and  never  peace. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3.  63. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a significant  move- 
ment or  gesture,  as  with  the  hand  or  head:  as, 
to  motion  to  one  to  take  a seat. — 2.  To  make 
a proposal;  offer  plans.  [Rare.] 

Rychard  Stratton  told  me  that  whyll  he  was  in  servyse 
with  Whethyll,  John  Redwe  mocyond  hym  onys  myche 
aftyr  this  intent,  etc.  Paxton  Letters , III.  158. 

Well  hast  thou  motion'd,  well  thy  thoughts  employ’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  229. 

motional  (mo'shon-al),  a.  [<  motion  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  motion;  characterized  by 
(certain)  motions:  specifically  applied  to  par- 
ticular imitative  diseases  exhibiting  peculiar 
muscular  actions,  as  tarantism. 
motion-bar  (mo'shon-bar),  n.  In  a steam-en- 
gine, a guide-bar  or  -rod.  E.  If.  Knight. 
motion-distortion  (m6'shon-dis-t6r//shon),  n. 
A distortion  of  a line  of  a spectrum  due  to  rela- 
tive motions  of  the  parts  of  the  source  of  light, 
motionert  (mo'shon-er),  n.  [<  motion  + -er1.] 
A mover. 

Without  respecte  of  any  worldly  rewarde  or  thanke,  to 
referre  the  fruiet  and  successe  of  his  labours  to  God  the 
mociomr,  the  autour,  and  the  woorker  of  all  goodness. 

XJdall,  To  Queen  Catherine. 

motion-indicator  (mo'shon  - in#di  - ka  - tor),  a. 
An  apparatus  for  showing  the  speed  or  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  any  machine  or  part  of  a 
machine  in  a given  time.  It  differs  from  a counter 
in  that  the  latter  merely  registers  movement,  indepen- 
dently of  time. 

motionistt  (mo'shon-ist),  n.  [<  motion  + -isf.] 
One  who  makes  a motion. 

Milton  [uses]  motionist.  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  57. 

motionless  (mo'shon-les),  a.  [< motion  + -less.] 
Without  motion ; being  at  rest, 
motion-mant  (md'shon-man),  it.  An  exhibitor 
of  a puppet-show.  See  motion,  ».,  6. 

And  travel  with  young  Goose  the  motion-man. 

B.  J orison,  New  Inn,  L 1. 
motivate  (mo'ti-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  moti- 
vated, ppr.  motivating.  [<  motive  + -afeA]  To 
motive ; act  as  a motive  or  as  the  inciting  cause 
of ; induce. 

The  expulsions  from  Southern  Russia  have  not  been 
motivated  by  any  new  circumstances. 

American  Hebrew,  XXX VI.  38. 

motivation  (mo-ti-va'shon),  n.  [<  motivate  + 
-ion.']  The  act  or  manner  of  motivating;  the 
act  or  process  of  furnishing  with  an  incentive 
or  inducement  to  action, 
motive  (mo'tiv),  a.  and  it.  [I.  a.  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
i notivo,  < ML.  motivus,  serving  to  move,  motive, 

< L.  rnovere,  pp.  motus,  move : see  move.  II.  n. 

< ME.  motif,  < OF.  motif,  F.  motif  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
motivo,  < ML.  motivum,  a motive,  moving  cause, 
neut.  of  motivus,  serving  to  move : seel.]  I.  a. 
Causing  motion;  having  power  to  move  some 
one  or  something;  tending  to  produce  motion. 

Generals,  even  in  spiritual  things,  are  less  perceived  and 
less  motive  than  particulars. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  67. 
Motive  power  or  force,  (a)  The  whole  power  or  force 
acting  upon  any  body  or  quantity  of  matter  to  move  it. 
(6)  Moving  or  impelling  force  in  a figurative  sense. 

Such  men  as  Spenser  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
part  of  its  motive  power. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  166. 
(c)  That  which  moves,  as  a locomotive;  in  railroading , 
the  locomotives  collectively  of  a railroad : as,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  motive  power. 

II.  ».  1.  A mental  state  or  process  which 
induces  an  act  of  volition ; a determining  im- 
pulse ; specifically,  a desire  for  something;  a 
gratification  contemplated  as  the  final  cause  of 
an  action.  The  term  motive  is  also  loosely  applied  to 
the  object  desired.  The  noun  motive,  in  this  sense,  was 
brought  into  general  use  by  writers  influenced  by  Hobbes 
(though  he  uses  the  adjective  only),  who  held  that  men’s 
actions  are  always  governed  by  the  strongest  motive,  and 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  now,  however,  in 
common  literary  and  conversational  use,  apart  from  any 
theory. 

What  moves  the  mind,  in  every  particular  instance,  to 
determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that 
particular  motion  or  rest?  And  to  this  I answer,  the  mo- 
tive, for  continuing  in  the  same  state  or  action  is  only  the 
present  satisfaction  in  it;  the  motive  to  change  is  always 
some  uneasiness. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  § 29. 

Without  another  life,  all  other  motives  to  perfection  will 
be  insufficient.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xi.,  Pref. 
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By  motive,  I mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one 
thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 

Edwards,  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  i.  2. 

When  the  effect  or  tendency  of  a motive  is  to  determine 
a man  to  forbear  to  act,  it  may  seem  improper  to  make 
use  of  the  term  motive;  since  motive,  properly  speaking, 
means  that  which  disposes  an  object  to  move.  We  must, 
however,  use  that  improper  term,  or  a term  which,  though 
proper  enough,  is  scarce  in  use,  the  word  determinative. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  x.  3,  note. 

2.  The  design  or  object  one  has  in  any  action ; 
intention;  purpose;  the  ideal  object  of  desire. 

The  conversion  of  the  heathen  was  the  motive  to  the 
settlement.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  20. 

We  must  measure  morality  by  motives,  not  by  deeds. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  250, 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  of  some- 
thing; an  originator. 

It  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a husband. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  4.  20. 

Nor  are  they  living 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4.  27. 

4t.  Movement. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  57. 
5.  Prevailing  design.  Specifically— («;  In  music, 
same  as  subject.  (6)  In  the  Jine  arte  — (1)  the  prevailing 
idea  in  the  mind  of  an  artist,  to  which  he  endeavors  to 
give  expression  in  his  work ; or  (2)  a subject  or  example 
prominently  characteristic  of  any  work  or  part  of  a work, 
and  elaborated  or  often  repeated  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion. 

The  Panathenaic  procession  furnished  Pheidias  with  a 
series  of  sculptural  motives,  which  he  had  only  to  express 
according»to  the  principles  of  his  art. 

J.  A.  Symonds , Italy  and  Greece,  p.  218. 
6f.  Motion;  proposition. 

Suche  motyues  thei  moeue  this  maistres  in  her  glorie, 

And  maken  men  in  mysbileue  that  muse  moche  on  her 
wordes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  113. 

Leading  motive.  See  leading!.  = Syn.  1.  Motive, Reason, 
Inducement,  Incentive,  Impulse,  consideration,  prompting, 
stimulus.  The  differences  among  the  first  five  of  these 
words  are  suggested  by  the  derivations.  A motive  is  that 
which  moves  one  to  act,  addressing  the  will,  as  though  di- 
rectly, and  determining  the  choice;  it  is  the  common 
philosophical  term,  and  may  be  collective  : as,  the  whole 
field  of  motive.  A reason  is  that  which  addresses  the  ra- 
tional nature  by  way  of  argument  for  either  belief  or 
choice.  An  inducement  leads  one  on  by  his  desire  for 
good : as,  to  hold  out  an  additional  inducement.  An  in- 
centive urges  one  on  like  martial  music.  An  impulse  drives 
one  on,  but  is  transitory.' 

motive  (mo'tiv),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  motived , 
ppr . motiving.  [<  motive , n.]  To  act  on  as  a 
motive,  or  with  the  force  of  a motive ; prompt; 
instigate.  [Recent.] 

When  he  has  satisfied  himself  . . . that  it  was  made  by 
such  a person  as  he,  so  armed  and  so  motived,  . . . the 
problem  is  solved.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  10. 

motiveless  (mo'tiv-les),  a . [<  motive  + -less.'] 
Having  no  motive  or  aim ; objectless. 

Though  inconceivable,  a motiveless  volition  would,  if 
conceived  possible,  be  conceived  as  morally  worthless. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

motivelessness  (mo'tiv-les-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  motiveless. 

That  calm  which  Gwendolen  had  promised  herself  to 
maintain  had  changed  into  sick  motivelessness. 

* George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxiv. 

motivity  (mo-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  motive  + -ity.] 
The  power  of  moving;  form  of  motion  or  loco- 
motion. 

The  active  power  of  moving,  or,  as  I may  call  it,  motiv- 
ity. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiii.  28. 

motley  (mot'li),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  mot - 
ly ; < ME.  motteleye , mottelay , mottelee , motle , a 
mixture  of  colors,  a party-colored  dress ; of  un- 
certain origin.  According  to  Skeat,  < OF. 
mattele , clotted,  curdled,  cf.  equiv.  mattonne , 
curdled,  < mattes , curds,  < G.  dial.  (Bav.)  matte , 
curds.;  but  the  sense  does  not  suit.  In  meaning 
the  word  motley  is  like  medley ; but  the  forms 
disagree.  The  supposed  derivation  from  W. 
mudliw , a changing  color,  < mud,  change,  4-  lliw, 
a stain,  hue,  and  that  from  W.  ysmot,  a patch, 
spot,  do  not  suit  the  conditions.  Hence  mottle.] 

I.  n.  1.  A habit  made  of  pieces  of  cloth  of 
different  colors  in  glaring  contrast:  the  usual 
dress  of  the  jester  or  professional  fool. 

A worthy  fool ! motley ’s  the  only  wear ! 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  6.  34. 
Hence  — 2.  A jester ; a fool. 

Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3.  79. 
3.  Any  mixture,  as  of  colors. 

With  notes  to  each  and  all,  interlacing  the  pages  into  a 
motley  of  patchwork. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days  at  Edge  wood. 

A motley  of  white  and  gray  on  the  head,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  back.  Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1889,  p.  449, 
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Man  Of  motley  t,  a man  dressed  in  motley ; a fool. 

Never  hope, 

After  I cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley. 

Fletcher,  W it  without  Money,  iii.  4. 

II.  a,.  1 . Party-colored ; variegated  in  color ; 
consisting  of  different  colors : as,  a motley  coat. 
Expence  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 

And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair. 

Dryden. 

2.  Composed  of  or  exhibiting  a combination  of 
discordant  elements;  heterogeneous  in  compo- 
sition; diversified. 

Inquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  i.  158. 

Motley  color,  in  ceram.,  a kind  of  metallic  luster  given 
to  some  kinds  of  English  pottery,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  later,  by  dusting  them  with  powdered  lead  and 
manganese. 

motleyt  (mot'li),  V.  t.  [<  motley , n.  Cf.  mot- 
tle.]  To  variegate;  give  different  colors  to. 

The  course  of  th’  holy  Lakes  he  leads, 

With  thousand  Dies  hee  motleys  all  the  meades. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

motley-minded  (motTi-murided),  a.  Having 
a mind  or  character  like  that  of  a profes- 
sional fool  or  clown ; exhibiting  incoherence 
in  thought ; having  thoughts  of  a motley  char- 
acter. 

This  is  the  motley -minded  gentleman. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4.  41. 

motlyt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mot- 
ley. 

motmot  (mot'mot),  n.  [Also  momot;  said  to  be 
so  named  from  the  bird’s  note,  which  sounds  like 
mot-mot,  slowly  repeated.]  A bird  of  the  family 
MomotidtB  or  PrioniticUs , a sawbill.  These  birds 
are  peculiar  to  America,  inhabiting  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal forests,  and  ranging  north  nearly  or  quite  to  Texas. 
The  average  size  is  about  that  of  the  jays,  to  which  they 
have  some  superficial  resemblance ; but  they  are  more  like 
the  bee-eaters  of  the  Old  World,  Meropidce,  having  a simi- 
lar slender  form,  with  long  tail,  of  which  the  middle  fea- 
thers project  beyond  the  rest  and  are  spatulate,  forming  a 
kind  of  racket.  The  bill  is  serrate,  the  coloration  is  varie- 
gated, chiefly  greenish  and  bluish.  These  birds  are  of  soli- 
tary Habits,  like  kingfishers,  to  which  they  are  closely  re- 
lated ; they  feed  upon  reptiles,  insects,  and  fruits.  See 
cut  under  Momotus. 

moto  (mo'to),  n.  [It.,  = Pg.  moto,  < L.  motus, 
motion:  see  mote5.]  In  music:  (a)  Motion;  the 
direction  in  which  the  harmonic  parts  move : 
as,  moto  contrario  (contrary  motion).  See  mo- 
tion, 14.  (6)  Energetic  or  spirited  movement ; 
spirit:  as,  con  moto  (with  spirited  movement), 
motograph  (mo'to-graf),  n.  [<  L.  motus,  mo- 
tion, + Gr.  ypeupetv,  write.]  Aform  of  telegraph- 
or  telephone-receiver,  invented  by  Edison,  de- 
pending for  its  action  on  the  variation  of  the 
friction  between  two  conductors  in  relative  mo- 
tion, when  a current  of  electricity  is  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  across  the  surface  of  contact. 
A revolving  drum  is  interposed  in  the  circuit,  one  of  the 
electrical  connections  being  made  through  a movaitle  ter- 
minal  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  drum.  This  con- 
tact-piece  is  connected  to  arecording  lever  or  to  a telephon- 
ic diaphragm,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  the 
friction  produced  by  the  electric  currents,  causes  the  lever 
to  record,  or  the  diaphragm  to  repeat,  the  message, 
motographic  (mo-to-graf'ik),  a.  [<  motograph 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  motograph. 

There  are  models  of  . . . the  automatic  and  autographic 
telegraph,  the  motographic  translator  and  repeater. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XIV.  5. 

moton]t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mutton. 
moton2t  (mo'ton),  u.  [OF.  (?).]  A piece  of  ar- 
mor of  the  fifteenth  century,  forming  part  of  the 
defense  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  Perhaps  (as 
thought  by  Meyrick)  it  was  a gusset  for  the 
armpit. 

motonert,  n.  See  muttoner. 
motophone  (mo'to-fon),  n.  [<  L.  motus,  mo- 
tion, + Gr.  (jiuvfi , voice.]  A sound-engine  actu- 
ated by  aerial  sound-waves,  invented  by  Edison . 
Vibrations  of  a diaphragm,  produced,  as  in  the  phonograph, 
by  sound-waves,  are  converted  into  motion  of  rotation  by  a 
^.stylus  and  ratchet-wheel. 

motor  (mo'tor),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  moteur  = Sp. 
Pg.  motor  = It.  motore,  a motor,  < LL.  motor, 
one  who  moves  (applied  to  one  who  rocks  a 
cradle),  < L.  movers,  pp.  motus,  move : see  move.] 
I.  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which  imparts  motion ; 
a source  or  originator  of  mechanical  power ; a 
moving  power,  as  water,  steam,  etc. 

These  bodies  likewise,  being  of  a congenerous  nature, 
• do  readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg  Err.,  ii.  2. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  math.,  an  operator  or  a 
quantity  which  represents  the  displacement  of 
a rigid  body.  It  involves  the  designation  of  a particu- 
lar line  in  space,  and  the  association  with  it  of  a length  and 
an  angle. 


mottetto 

This  is  in  complete  analogy  with  his  [Clifford’s]  intro- 
duction of  the  word  nwtor  to  embrace  the  species  twist 
and  wrench.  The  Academy , June  29,  1889,  p.  452. 

3.  In  mach  , a prime  mover;  a contrivance  for 
developing  and  applying  mechanically  some 
natural  force,  as  heat,  pressure,  weight,  the 
tide,,  or  the  wind ; a machine  which  transforms 
the  energy  of  water,  steam,  or  electricity 
into  mechanical  energy:  as,  an  electric  mo- 
tor. See  machine.  2.-4.  A motor-car.— 5. 

In  anat.,  specifically,  a motor  nerve Air- 

motor.  (a)  A machine  driven  by  compressed  air.  Such 
machines  are  constructed  like  steam-engines,  and  use  the 
air  expansively  or  non-expansively,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  engine.  They  are,  strictly  speaking,  heat- 
engines,  in  which  the  heat  .naturally  existing  in  air,  or 
this  in  connection  with  heat  derived  from  the  work  of 
compression,  is  converted  into  outer  work.  When  the  air 
is  used  expansively,  the  expansion  is  regulated  by  cut-off 
valve-gear,  as  in  a steam-engine.  Expansion  is,  however, 
not  generally  so  available  as  with  steam,  cn  account  of 
the  chilling  of  the  air  during  the  period  of  expansion  and 
consequent  freezing  of  precipitated  aqueous  vapor,  which 
clogs  the  valve-ports  with  ice,  and  seriously  interferes 
with  the  working  of  such  engines.  This  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  heating  the  air  prior  to  its  induction  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine.  Hot  water  under  pressure  is  the 
most  convenient  storage  reservoir  for  such  heat  for  street- 
car motors,  or  a saturated  solution  of  a soda  salt  with  high 
boiling  point.  (5)  A motor-car  driven  by  an  air-motor. — 
Domestic  motor,  a small  motor  used  for  pumping  water, 
or  running  a sewing-machine,  etc.— Electric  motor 
See  electric.— First  motor,  a prime  motor.  — Hydraulic 
motor.  See  hydraulic.  — Motor  oculi,  the  third  pair  of 
cranial  nerves,  giving  motor  impulse  to  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Also  called  oculomotor.  See  second 
cut  under  brain. 

II.  a.  1 . Giving  motion ; imparting  motion. 

Asceticism  throws  away  a great  power  given  by  God  to 
help  and  improve  us.  It  abandons  to  evil  what  might  be 
a vast  motor  force  leading  to  good. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  392. 

2.  Inphysiol.,  convoyingfrom  the  center  toward 
the  periphery  an  impulse  that  results  or  tends  to 
result  in  motion,  as  a nerve : opposed  to  sensory. 
— 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  acting  through  the 
motor  nerves  or  tracts. 

A vigorous  motor  system,  ready  to  act,  and  to  act  ener- 
getically, is  a condition  of  a rapid  development  of  will. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  598. 
Motor  dynamo,  a dynamo  used  as  a motor.  When  one 
dynamo  is  being  driven  by  another  the  driver  is  sometimes 
called  the  motor  dynamo.— Motor  nerve,  any  nerve  whose 
function  is  to  excite  muscular  contraction,  and  thus  effect 
movement  in  an  animal  body.  Most  nerves  are  of  mixed 
character,  or  sensorimotor,  effecting  both  motion  and  sen- 
sation. See  vasomotor. — Motor  printer,  a printing  tele- 
graph in  which  the  mechanism  is  moved  by  electric,  steam, 
^or  other  motive  power. 

motor-car  (mo'tor-kar),  n.  A car  which  car- 
ries its  own  propelling  mechanism,  as  an  elec- 
tric motor,  pneumatic  engine,  steam-engine, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  a locomotive.  Many  such 
cars  have  sufficient  power  to  draw  other  cars 
attached  to  them.  See  the  supplement, 
motor-cycle  (mo'tqr-si'kl),  n.  A bicycle  driven 
by  an  electric  or  other  motor;  an  automobile 
bicycle. 

motorial  (mo-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL . motorius, 
motory  (see  motory),  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  motion ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
motor  nerve ; motor,  as  a nerve : as,  motorial 
nerve-fibers;  a motorial  impulse, 
motorium  (mo-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  motoria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < LL.  motorium,  the  power  of  motion, 
neut.  of  motorius,  moving:  gee  motory.]  That 
part  of  an  organism  which  moves  or  is  moved, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  feels,  senses, 
or  perceives:  the  opposite  of  sensorium.  Since 
a sensorium  has  no  determinable  physical  location,  the 
motorium  is  the  entire  physical  organism. — Motorium 
commune,  a hypothetical  common  center  in  the  brain 
for  motor  impulses. 

motorius (mo-to'ri-us),».;  pi.  motorii  (-i).  [NL., 
< LL.  motorius,  moving:  see  motory.]  In  anat. 

and  physiol.,  same  as  motor,  4 Motorius  oculi. 

Same  as  motor  oculi  or  oculomotor.  More  fully  caUed  ner- 
^ vus  mo'orius  oculi. 

motorman  (mo'tor-man),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness  it  is  to  drive  a motor-car,  or  automobile 
vehicle.  [Recent.] 

motorpathic  (mo -tor -path ' ik),  a,  [<  motor- 
path-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  motorpathy 
or  the  movement-cure;  kinesitherapeutic. 
motorpathy  (mo-tor'pa-tbi),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
motor,  a mover  (see  motor), + Gr.  -iradeia,i  nadop, 
suffering:  see  pathos.]  In  med.,  the  movement- 
cure;  kinesitherapy. 

motory  (mb'to-ri),  a.  [=  Pg.  motorio,  < LL. 
motorius,  moving,  < L.  motor,  mover : see  mo- 
tor, «.]  Same  as  motor  or  motorial. 
mottH.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  mete. 
mott2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mot2. 
motteleyt,  «•  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  mottey. 
mottetto  (mot-tet'to),  n.  [It.:  see  motet.] 
Same  as  motet. 


mottle 

mottle  (mot'l),  v.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  mottled,  ppr. 
mottling.  [<  motley,  taken  as  *mottly]  To 
mark  with  spots  or  blotches  of  different  colors 
or  shades  of  color;  blotch;  variegate;  cloud. 

Boughs  grotesque 

Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard’s  slope. 

+ Southey,  Roderick,  xv. 

mottle  (mot'l),  n.  [<  mottle,  v.]  The  pattern 
or  arrangement  of  spots  and  cloudings  forming 
a mottled  surface,  especially  in  marble  or  in 
*the  natural  veining  of  wood, 
mottled (mot'ld),p. a.  1.  Spotted;  variegated; 
marked  with  blotches  of  color,  of  unequal  in- 
tensity, passing  insensibly  into  one  another. 

The  strong  peculiarity  of  Harvey’s  style : . . . thought 
pressed  on  thought,  sparkling  with  imagery,  mottled  with 
teamed  allusions,  and  didactic  with  subtle  criticism. 

I.  D israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  111. 

Bless  the  mottled  little  legs  of  that  there  precious  child 
(like  Canterbury  brawn,  his  own  dear  father  says). 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xlix. 

Specifically — 2.  In  entom.,  marked  with  irreg- 
ular spots,  generally  formed  of  hairs  of  a dif- 
ferent color  from  the  ground ; having  two  or 
more  colors  irregularly  mingled  in  spots,  but 
not  running  into  one  another. — 3.  In  metal., 
an  epithet  noting  the  appearance  of  pig-iron 
when  in  a stage  intermediate  between  the 
stages  designated  as  the  white  and  the  gray. 
In  mottled  iron  the  whiter  parts  of  the  metal  are  dissemi- 
nated through  the  grayer,  so  that  the  whole  has  a spotted 
or  mottled  appearance.  The  grayest  iron  contains  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  graphitic  carbon ; the  whitest  iron  the  least 
graphitic  and  the  most  combined  carbon.— Mottled  calf. 
See  calfi. 

mottle-faced  (mot'l -fast),  a.  Having  a mot- 
tled face. 

The  mottle-faced  gentleman  spoke  with  great  energy 
and  determination.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xliii. 

mottling  (mot'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mottle,  r.] 

1.  Variegation  of  a surface  by  irregular  spots. 
— 2.  pi.  In  entom.,  the  marks  of  a mottled  sur- 
face. 

motto  (mot'o),  pi.  mottos  or  mottoes  (-oz). 
[<  It.  motto  (=  P.  mot),  a saying,  motto:  see 
mot2.]  1.  A short  pithy  sentence  or  phrase, 
sometimes  a single  word,  used  to  indicate  the 
tenor  of  that  to  which  it  is  attached  (as  an  es- 
say or  a treatise),  or  adopted  as  expressive  of 
one’s  guiding  idea  or  principle,  or  appended  to 
a device  or  a coat  of  arms.  In  heraldry  the  motto  is 
carried  on  a scroll,  alluding  to  the  bearing  or  to  the  name 
of  the  bearer,  or  expressing  some  principle  or  tenet.  The 
heraldic  motto,  strictly  considered,  is  not  hereditary,  but 
personal;  but  it  is  frequently  used  by  successive  bearers  of 
the  escutcheon  to  which  it  belongs,  especially  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  refers  to  some  part  of  the  achievement. 

2.  The  poetry  or  verse  contained  in  a motto- 
kiss  or  paper  cracker. 

Then  we  let  off  paper  crackers,  each  of  which  contained 
a motto.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Ferdinand  and  Elvira. 

3.  A motto-kiss.  [U.  S.]—  Motto  Indention.  See 
indention 2. 

mottoed  (mot'od ),  a.  [<  motto  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing a motto;  bearing  a motto:  as,  a mottoed 
scroll. 

motto-kiss  (mot'6-kis),  n.  A candy  or  sweet- 
meat wrapped  in  fancy  paper  and  having  a scrap 
of  love-poetry  or  a motto  inclosed  with  it,  used 
for  the  amusement  of  children.  In  the  United 
States  called  motto  simply, 
mottramite  (mot'ram-It),  n.  [<  Mottram  (see 
def .)  + -Re2.]  A hydrous  vanadate  of  lead  and 
copper  occurring  as  a crystalline  incrustation 
of  a velvet-black  color  on  sandstone  at  Mottram 
in  Cheshire,  England. 

motty  (mot'i),  a.  [<  mof1,  motel,  + -i/i.]  Con- 
taining motes.  [Scotch.] 

The  motty  dust-reek  raised  by  the  workmen.  11.  Miller. 
mou  (mo),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  mouth. 
mouch  (mouch),  v.  i.  [Also  mooch;  var.  of 
miche1,  q.  v.]  1.  To  skulk;  sneak;  move 

slowly  and  stupidly.  See  miche1.  [Slang.] 

These  hedge  fellows  are  slow  and  dull ; they  go  mooch- 
ing along  as  if  they  were  croaking  themselves. 

Mayhew.  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  472. 

2.  To  live  a sort  of  semi-vagabond  life,  without 
a fixed  place  of  abode,  selling  water-cresses 
and  other  wild  produce.  S eo  moucher.  [Slang.] 
moucharaby  (mo-shar'a-bi),  n.  [F.,  < Ar. 
mashrabieh.]  Inarch.:  fa)  A balcony  inclosed 
with  latticework  in  a customary  Oriental 
fashion,  in  such  a manner  ttiat  a person 
upon  it  can  see  the  street  without  being  seen. 
See  cut  under  lattice-window.  ( b ) A balcony 
with  a parapet  and  with  machicolations,  often 
embattled,  projecting  from  the  face  of  a wall 
over  a gate,  to  contribute,  to  the  defense  of 
the  entrance.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
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Moucharaby.—  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 

mouchard  (mo-shar'),  n.  [F.,  a police-spy,  < 
mouche,  a fly,  spy,  esp.  a police-spy:  see 
* mouche. ] In  France,  a police-spy. 
mouche  (mosh),  n.  [F.,  lit.  ally,  < L.  musca,  fly: 
see  Musca.]  A patch  worn  as  an  ornament, 
moucher  (mou'cher),  n.  [Var.  of  micher.']  1. 
One  who  mouches:  same  as  micher. — 2.  One 
who  lives  a semi-vagabond  life,  selling 'water- 
cresses,  wild  flowers,  blackberries,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  obtained  in  country  places 
for  the  gathering.  [Slang.] 

The  moucher  sella  the  nesta  and  eggs  of  small  birds  to 
townsfolk  who  cannot  themselves  wander  among  the 
fields,  but  who  love  to  see  something  that  reminds  them 
of  the  green  meadows.  As  the  season  advances  and  the 
summer  comes  he  gathers  vast  quantities  of  dandelion 
leaves,  parsley,  sow-thistle,  clover,  and  so  forth,  as  food 
for  the  thousands  of  tame  rabbits  kept  in  towns. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

mouchoir  (mo-shwor'),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp.  mocador 
= It.  moccatore  (see  moccador,  muckender),  < 
moucher,  < ML.  muccare,  blow  the  nose,  < L. 
mucous,  mucus,  mucus  (of  the  nose):  see  mucus.) 
A pocket-handkerchief. 

Whenever  the  dear  girl  expected  his  Lordship,  her  mou- 
choirs,  aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other 
female  gimcracks  were  arranged. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlviii. 

moudiwarpt,  moudiwartt,  n.  Obsolete  vari- 
ants of  moldwarp. 

mouflet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muffle1. 
mouflon,  moufflon  (mof'lon),  n.  [Also  mufflon; 
< F.  mouflon  (see  def.),  poss.  < G.  muff  el,  a dog 
or  other  animal  with  large  hanging  lips:  see 
muff1,  muffle1.']  A wild  sheep;  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Ovis,  particularly  the  musimon,  0. 
musimon.  This  is  a species  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  now  becoming  rare. 
Though  the  fleece  is  not  woolly,  the  animal  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  common  sheep,  0.  dries,  with  which  it  breeds 
freely,  and  to  various  other  kinds,  as  the  argali,  the  big- 
horn, etc.— Ruffed  mouflon.  Same  as  aoudad. 
mought1  ( mout) . An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  might2,  preterit  of  may1. 
mought2,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  moth1. 

mouhairt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mohair. 
moujik,  it.  Same  as  muzhik. 
mould,  mouldability,  etc.  See  mold,  etc. 
moulet,  *’•  An  obsolete  form  of  mold2. 
moulin  (mo-lan'),  n.  [<  F.  moulin,  a mill,  = 
Sp.  molino  = Pg.  moinho  = It.  molino,  < LL. 
molinum,  molina,  a 
mill:  see  mill1.] 

A nearly  vertical 
shaft  or  cavity 
worn  in  a glacier  by 
the  running  down 
of  water,  which 
sometimes  in  the 
hot  days  of  sum- 
mer, on  the  large 
glaciers,  forms  con- 
siderable rivulets 
on  the  surface  of 
the  ice.  These  run 
until  they  reach  a crev- 
ice, down  which  they 
descend  and  gradually 
wear  a more  or  less 
cylindrical  cavity, 
through  which  the  wa- 
ter pours  in  a subgla- 
cial cascade. 

A remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, seen  only  on 
the  greater  glaciers,  is 
that  presented  by  the 
so-called  moulins. 

Ball,  Alpine  Guide, 

[Introd,,  lxiv. 

moulinage  (mo'lin- 
aj),  n.  [F.,  < mou-  . 

iinnv  Twill  cliv  view ; c,  moulmet  on  a larger  scale,  as 

lulGTy  mill  S11K,  jt  looks  when  the  bow  is  bent. 


mound 

throw,  < moulin,  a mill:  see  moulin.]  The  op- 
eration of  reeling  off,  twisting,  and  doubling 
raw  silk. 

moulinet  (mo'li-net),  n.  [<  F.  moulinet,  a mill- 
stone, drum,  capstan,  dim.  of  moulin,  a mill: 
see  moulin.]  1.  The  drum  or  roller  of  a cap- 
stan, crane,  etc. — 2.  A form  of  windlass  used 
for  bending  the  great  crossbow.  See  cranequin, 
and  cut  in  preceding  column. — 3.  A kind  of 
turnstile. — 4.  A circular  swing  of  a sword  or 
saber. 

moult*,  moultent,  etc.  See  molt2,  etc. 

moult2,  a.  [<  F.  moult,  much,  < L.  multus,  much : 
see  multitude.]  Much ; many.  [Rare.] 

On  the  eve  we  went  to  the  Franciscans’  Church  to  hear 
the  academical  exercises;  there  were  moult  and  moult 
clergy.  Walpole,  Letters  (1739),  I.  39. 

moun1t,  v.  i.  [ < ME.  mown,  mowen,  pi.  pres.  ind. 
of  may:  see  may1.]  To  be  able;  may;  must. 
See  mow2. 

Moun  ye  drynke  the  cuppe  wliiche  I schal  drinke?  . . . 
Thei  seyn  to  him,  we  moun.  Wyciif,  Mat.  xx.  22. 

moun2  (moun),  v.i.  [Sc.  also  maun;  < ME .mow- 
nen,  mounen,  < Icel.  munu,  will,  shall,  must;  a 
preterit-present  verb.]  Must.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

mouncelt,  »•  [ME.,  < OF.  moncel,  monsel,  mun- 
cel,  etc.,  a little  hill,  a heap,  < LL.  monticellus, 
dim.  of  monticulus,  a little  hill  or  mountain, 
dim.  of  mon(t-)s,  a hill,  mountain,  see  mount1. 
Cf.  monticle,  monticule.]  A group  of  animals. 

Thei  lepe  to  fight  with  the  crowned  lyon  that  hadde  his 
bestes  departed  in  to  xviij  mouncels. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  413. 

mounchf,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  munch. 

mound1  (mound),  n.  [<  ME.  mound,  a protec- 
tion, a helmet,  might,  < AS.  murid,  the  hand,  a 
hand  (as  a measure),  hence  (like  the  equiv.  L. 
manus,  hand)  jjower,  protection,  guardianship, 
esp.  in  comp.,  in  legal  use ; not  found  in  sense 
of  ‘hill,’  but  cf.  mund-beorh,  a protecting  hill; 
= OFries.  mund,  mond  = OHG.  munt  = Icel. 
mund,  protection;  perhaps  ult.  related  to  L. 
mon(t-)s,  a hill,  mountain,  > E.  mount1,  with 
which  mound1  has  been  somewhat  confused:  see 
mount1.]  If.  A protection;  restraint;  curb. 

Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law. 

South,  Sermons. 

2f.  A helmet.  Weber,  Metr.  Rom.,  L — 3f. 
Might;  size. 

Fourti  thousand  men  thai  founde, 

To  bataile  men  of  grete  mounde. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  138.  ( HaUiwell .) 

4.  An  artificial  elevation  of  earth,  as  one  raised 
as  a fortification  or  part  of  a fortification,  or 
as  a funeral  monument;  a hank  of  earth; 
hence,  a bulwark ; a rampart  or  fence. 

This  great  gardin  compast  with  a mound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  66. 

God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound  high  raised. 

Milton,  P.  L;,  iv.  226. 

I thought  of  a mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a little  headstone  stood. 

Lowell,  First  Snow-falL 

5.  A natural  elevation  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  raised  artificially;  a hil- 
lock; a knoll. 

He  pointed  to  the  field, 

Where,  huddled  here  and  there  on  mound  and  knoll, 

Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

6.  In  civil  eng  in.,  in  excavations,  a piece  of  the 
original  ground  left  at  intervals  to  show  the 
depth.— Indian  mounds,  earthworks  erected  by  the  ab- 
origines of  North  America,  the  so-called  mound-builders. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  States  lining  the  western  bank  of  the  M ississip- 
pi  river,  and  on  the  east  by  a line  drawn  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  ex- 
tending southward  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  Carolinas  and  the  whole  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  They 
are  of  at  least  four  kinds : (1)  platforms  or  “ pyramids  ” ; 
(2)  burial-mounds;  (3)  “ effigy  ” or  animal-form  mounds ; 
(4)  inclosures.  The  largest  is  the  famous  Cahokia  Mound, 
about  6 miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  in  Illinois.  The  base  is 
998  feet  north  and  south,  and  721  feet  east  and  west. 
The  height  is  99  feet.  Effigy-mounds  vary  in  length  up 
to  500  feet  and  are  sometimes  5 feet  high.  Inclosures 
sometimes  contain  100  acres.  The  mounds  are  mainly 
prehistoric  and  some  of  them  must  be  given  a date  not 
less  than  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Columbian  era.  They  were  the  work  of  tribes  of 
culture  similar  to  that  of  the  historic  period  — in  other 
words,  of  North  American  Indians  — and  probably  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribes  found  in  possession"  by  the  whites. 
Many  of  them  were  situated  in  the  river- valleys. 

I venture  the  assertion  that  not  only  has  there  not,  as 
yet,  been  anything  taken  from  the  mounds  indicating  a 
higher  stage  of  development  than  the  red  Indian  is  known 
to  have  reached,  but  that  even  the  motinds  themselves, 
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and  under  this  head  are  included  all  the  earthworks  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  were  quite  within  the  limits  of  his  ef- 
forts. L.  Carr,  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  3. 

mound1  (mound),  v.  t.  [<  mound1,  n.]  To  for- 
tify with  a mound ; add  a barrier,  rampart,  etc., 
to. 

We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallies, 

Brush  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys. 

Drayton,  Muses’  Elysium,  iii. 

A spacious  city  stood,  with  firmest  walls 

Sure  mounded  and  with  numerous  turrets  crown’d. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

A sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory,  v. 

mound2  (mound),  n.  [<  F.  monde^=  Sp.  Pg.  mun- 
do  = It.  mondo,  < L.  mundus,  the 
world,  the  universe,  cosmos,  lit.  or- 
nament, decoration,  dress;  hence 
ult.  E.  mundify , etc.,  mundane , etc. 

Cf.  mappemounde.]  A figure  of  a 
globe,  taken  as  an  emblem  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  emblem  is  of  ancient 
Roman  origin,  being  associated  with  Jupi- 
ter, as  in  a Pompeiian  wall-painting.  It 
often  surmounts  a crown.  Also  monde.  Mound 

She  willed  them  to  present  this  crystal 
mound,  a note  of  monarchy  and  symbol  of  perfection,  to 
thy  more  worthy  deity.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

mound-bird  (mound'b^rd),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Megapodiidce,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Megapodius.  The  mound-birds  are  so  called  from  the 
great  mounds  or  tumuli  which  they  construct  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  de- 
composition of  the  decaying  vegetable  substances  in  which 
they  are  buried.  See  cut  under  Megapodius. 

mound-builder  (mound'biFder),  n.  1.  One  of 
a race  of  people  by  whom  the  various  earth- 
works called  Indian  mounds  (see  mound1)  were 
constructed.  That  these  works  are  not  necessarily  of 
great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  doubtless  built  by  a 
race  in  no  essential  respect  different  from  that  found  in- 
habiting the  region  where  they  occur  when  this  was  first 
settled  by  the  whites,  is  the  present  opinion  of  nearly  all 
the  best-informed  investigators  of  American  archaeology. 
See  quotation  under  Indian  mounds,  above. 

In  districts  where  the  native  tribes  known  in  modern 
times  do  not  rank  high  even  as  savages,  there  formerly 
dwelt  a race  whom  ethnologists  call  the  Mound- Builders, 
from  the  amazing  extent  of  their  mounds  and  enclosures, 
of  which  there  is  a single  group  occupying  an  area  of  four 
square  miles.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  50. 

2.  A mound-bird. 

mounded  (moun'ded),  a.  [<  mound'1-  + -ecP.] 
Possessing  a mound;  formed  into  or  shaped 
like  a mound.  [Poetical.] 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

mound-maker  (mound'ma//ker),  n.  Same  as 
mound-bird. 

mounseer  (moun-ser'),  n.  An  old  Anglicized 
form  of  monsieur , now  used  only  as  ludicrous. 
mount1  (mount),  n.  [<  ME.  mount,  mont,  munt , 
< AS.  munt  = OF.  mont , mount , munt , F.  mont 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  monte , < L.  mons,  montis , a hill, 
mountain;  from  a root  seen  also  in  eminere,  put 
out:  see  eminent,  prominent.  Hence  ult.  (\L. 
mon(t-)s)  E.  mountain , mounts,  amount , para- 
mount, surmount , etc. , monte , etc.]  1 . An  eleva- 
tion of  land,  more  or  less  isolated;  a hill;  a 
mountain : in  this  sense  chiefly  archaic  or  poet- 
ical, except  before  a proper  name  as  the  par- 
ticular designation  of  some  mountain  or  hill : 
as,  Mount  Etna ; Mount  Calvary. 

Doun  ouer  the  mownt  of  Olyuete, 

Als  it  fell  in  thare  iornay, 

To  ierusalem  the  redy  way, 

Graithly  furth  thai  held  the  gate. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 

On  the  mount 

Of  Badon  I myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2f.  A mound ; a bulwark  or  breastwork  for  at- 
tack or  defense. 

Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a mount  against  Jerusalem. 

Jer.  vi.  6. 

They  raised  vp  mounts  to  plant  their  artillery  vpon. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122. 

3.  In  fort.,  a cavalier.  See  cavalier,  5. — 4.  In 
her.,  a bearing  which  occupies  the  base  of  the 
shield  in  the  form  of  a green  field  curved  con- 
vexly  upward,  except  when  the  summit  of  the 
escutcheon  is  occupied  by  a tree  or  tower,  in 
which  case  the  mount  merely  slopes  toward  this. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  its  color,  which 
is  always  vert. — 5.  In  palmistry,  a prominence 
or  fleshy  cushion  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
These  mounts  are  seven  in  number,  and  surround  the 
hollow  part  in  the  center  of  the  palm  (called  the  plain  of 
Mars),  as  follows : (a)  Mount  of  Apollo,  at  the  base  of  the 
third  finger ; ( b ) Mount  of  Jupiter,  at  the  base  of  the  fore- 
finger ; (c)  Mount  of  Mars,  between  the  Mount  of  Mercury 
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and  that  of  the  moon ; (d)  Mount  of  Mercury,  at  the  base 
of  the  little  finger ; (e)  Mount  of  the  Moon,  near  the  wrist 
on  the  side  of  the  hand  furthest  from  the  thumb;  (/) 
Mount  of  Saturn,  at  the  base  of  the  middle  finger ; (g) 
Mount  of  Venus,  the  large  fleshy  base  of  the  thumb.— 
Mount  grieced  or  in  degrees,  in  her.,  a mount  terraced 
in  the  form  of  steps. 

mount2  (mount),  v.  [<  ME.  mounten , monten , 
munten,  < OF.  munter , F.  monter  (=  Sp.  Pg. 
montar  = It.  montare),  < ML.  montare , mount, 
lit.  go  up  hill,  < L.  mon(t-)s , a hill:  see  mount1. 
Cf.  dismount,  surmount .]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
rise  from,  or  as  from,  a lower  to  a higher  po- 
sition; ascend;  soar:  with  or  without  up. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command? 

Job  xxxix.  27. 

The  Cabalist  . . . mounteth  with  all  his  industrie  and 
intention  from  this  sensible  World  vnto  that  other  intel- 
lectuall.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  751. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight, 

In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence. 

She  mustered  up  courage  to  look  her  straight  in  the 
face,  and  a trifle  of  colour  mounted  to  her  face.  W.  Black. 

2.  Specifically,  to  get  on  horseback:  as,  to  tnount 
and  ride  away. 

The  mony  come  count,  and  let  me  mount. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  34). 

3.  To  amount;  aggregate:  often  with  up:  as, 
the  expenses  mount  up. 

Sir,  you  know  not 

To  what  a mass  the  little  we  get  daily 
Mounts  in  seven  years. 

Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  iv.  1. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  raise  from,  or  as  if  from,  a 
lower  to  a higher  place ; exalt;  lift  on  high. 
That  we,  down -treading  earthly  cogitations, 

May  mount  our  thoughts  to  heav’nly  meditations. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high, 

That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 

Shak. , All’s  Well,  i.  1.  235. 

2.  To  get  upon;  place  or  seat  one’s  self  upon, 
as  that  which  is  higher ; ascend;  reach;  climb: 
as,  to  7nount  a horse;  to  mount  a throne. 

So  men  in  rapture  think  they  mount  the  sky, 

Whilst  on  the  ground  th’  intranced  wretches  lie. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire,  1.  118. 

3.  To  set  on  horseback;  furnish  with  a horse 
or  horses  for  riding : as,  the  groom  mounted  the 
lad  on  a pony ; also,  to  seat  in  a coach  or  the  like 
conveyance. 

Gone  ev’ry  blush,  and  silent  all  reproach, 

Contending  princes  mount  them  in  their  coach. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  564. 

Six  Moorish  scouts,  well  mounted  and  well  armed,  en- 
tered the  glen,  examining  everyplace  that  might  conceal 
an  enemy.  Irving , Granada,  p.  78. 

He  mounted  me  on  a very  quiet  Arab,  and  I had  a pleas- 
ant excursion.  Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  324. 

4.  To  place  in  suitable  position  with  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  so  as  to  render  available  for  use : 
as,  to  mount  a cannon;  to  mount  a loom. 

Let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths. 

Shak.,  King  John,  ii.  1.  381. 

On  this  rampart  he  mounted  his  little  train  of  artillery. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

Specifically — 5 . To  prepare  for  representation 
or  exhibition  by  furnishing  and  accompanying 
with  appropriate  appurtenances  and  accesso- 
ries, as  a stage-play  or  other  spectacle. — 6. 
To  be  equipped  or  furnished  with;  carry  as 
equipment  or  armament:  used  specifically  of 
anything  that  carries  war  material:  as,  the 
fort  mounts  fifty  guns. — 7.  To  put  in  shape  for 
examination  or  exhibition  by  means  of  neces- 
sary or  ornamental  supports  or  accessories; 
furnish,  fit  up,  or  set  with  necessary  or  appro- 
priate appurtenances:  as,  to  mount  a picture 
or  a map ; to  mount  objects  for  microscopic  ob- 
servation; to  mount  a sword-blade;  to  mount 
a jewel. — To  mount  guard,  to  take  the  station  and 
do  the  duty  of  a sentinel.— To  mount  the  high  horse. 
^.See  horse l. 

mount2  (mount),  n.  [<  mount 2,  v.]  1.  That 

upon  which  anything  is  mounted  or  fixed  for  use, 
aLd  by  which  it  is  supported  and  held  in  place. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material 
to  which  an  engraving  or  a drawing  is  attached  in  order 
to  set  it  off  to  advantage.  A mount  may  be  a single  sheet, 
or  two  sheets  to  one  of  which  the  print  is  attached,  while 
the  other,  with  a space  cut  out  somewhat  larger  than  the 
print,  is  placed  over  it,  permitting  it  to  be  seen,  while 
protecting  it  from  abrasion. 

The  crude  white  mounts  wholly  or  practically  destroy 
the  value  of  those  “ high  lights  ” always  so  carefully  placed 
by  Turner,  and  which  were  with  him  so  integral  a part  of 
every  composition.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  401. 

(&)  The  necessary  frame,  handle,  or  the  like  for  any  deli- 
cate object,  as  a fan. 

Perforated  cedar,  sandalwood,  nacre,  ivory,  such  is  the 
proper  mount  of  an  elegant  fan. 

Art  Journal,  N.  S.,  VIII.  90. 
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(c)  The  paper,  silk,  or  other  material  forming  the  surface 
of  a fan. 

A paper  mount  pasted  on  a wooden  handle. 

Coryat's  Crudities,  quoted  in  Art  Journal,  N.  S.,  XVII.  173. 

To  this  period  belong  the  fans  called  “Cabriolet.”  In 
these  the  mount  is  in  two  parts,  the  lower  and  narrower 
mount  being  half-way  up  the  stick,  the  second  mount  in 
the  usual  place  at  the  top  of  the  stick. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  404. 

(d)  Apparatus  for  the  adjustment  and  attachment  of  a 
cannon  to  its  carriage. 

The  carriages  and  mounts  of  the  guns  are  made  entirely 
of  bronze  and  steel.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  889. 

(e)  pi.  The  metal  ornaments  serving  as  borders,  edgings, 
etc.,  or  apparently  as  guards  to  the  angles  and  prominent 
parts,  as  in  the  decorative  furniture  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Europe.  (/)  The  glass  slip,  with  accessories, 
used  to  preserve  objects  in  suitable  form  for  study  with 
the  microscope.  The  object  is  usually  covered  with  very 
thin  glass,  in  squares  or  circles,  and,  except  in  the  so-called 
dry  mounts,  is  immersed  in  a liquid  (fluid  mounts ),  such 
as  Canada  balsam,  glycerin,  etc. ; a cell,  as  of  varnish,  is  used 
in  some  cases. 

2.  The  means  of  mounting  or  of  raising  one’s 
self  on  or  as  on  horseback,  (a)  A horse,  especially 
in  riding  or  hunting  use. 

I have  got  a capital  mount.  Dickens, 

(b)  A horse-block.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.l  (c)  A bicycle. 

mountable  (moun'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  montable; 
as  mount2,  v.,  4-  -able.']  Capable  of  being  as- 
*cended  or  mounted.  Cotgrave. 
mountain  (moun'tan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  moun- 
taine,  mountein,  montain , montaine,  muntaine, 
montaigne , < OF.  montaigne,  muntaine,  F.  mon- 
tagne  = Pr.  montanha,  montagna,  montayna  = 
Sp.  montafia  = Pg.  montanha  = It.  montagna,  < 
ML.  montanea,  also  montana,  a mountain,  a 
mountainous  region,  < L.  montana,  neut.  pi., 
mountainous  regions,  < montanus,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a mountain,  mountainous,  < mon(t-)s,  a 
mountain:  see  mount1.  Mountain  is  related  to 
mount1  as  fountain  is  to  fount1.]  I.  n.  1.  An 
elevation  of  land  of  considerable  dimensions 
rising  more  or  less  abruptly  above  the  surround- 
ing or  adjacent  region.  Ordinarily  no  elevation  is 
called  a mountain  which  does  not  form  a conspicuous 
figure  in  the  landscape ; hence,  what  is  a mountain  in  one 
region  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a hill  in  another.  A 
region  may  have  great  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  but 
not  be  recognized  as  a mountain.  Thus,  the  Great  Plains, 
or  the  region  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, have  an  elevation  on  their  western  edge  as  great 
as  that  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Appalachian  range.  Ele- 
vated regions  not  mountainous  are  often  called  plateaus. 
Elevations,  although  of  considerable  height,  if  quite  isola- 
ted or  precipitous,  are  often  called  rocks : as,  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Peak  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way: 
as,  Pike’s  Peak;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  ; and  in  the  United 
States,  in  regions  formerly  occupied  or  explored  by  the 
French,  the  word  butte  is  employed  with  a somewhat  simi- 
lar meaning,  while  mound  is  used  over  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  country,  especially  in  Wisconsin,  as  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  butte  or  mount.  While  popular  usage  ap- 
plies the  term  * mountain  ’ to  almost  any  well  accented  re- 
lief, the  more  technical  usage  is  coming  to  limit  the  term 
to  strong  forms  of  disordered  rock  structure,  more  or  less 
modified  by  erosion.  The  phrase  ‘ mountains  of  circum- 
denudation’  is  sometimes  used  technically  to  mean  the 
larger  masses  of  a dissected  plateau  of  horizontal  struc- 
ture, as  in  eastern  Kentucky  : but  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  the  present  relief  is  due 
to  the  erosion  of  valleys  in  a surface  that  once  had  much 
less  relief.  See  mountain-chain. 

2.  Something  resembling  a mountain  in  being 
large ; something  of  extraordinary  magnitude ; 
a great  heap:  as,  a mountain  of  rubbish. 

So  many  hadde  thei  slayn  of  men  and  of  horse  that  the 
mounteins  of  bodyes  were  a-boute  hem  so  grete  that  noon 
myght  come  to  hem  but  launchinge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  333. 

If  it  can  confer  anie  thinge  to  the  montan  pf  your  Ma- 
jesties praise,  and  it  were  but  a clod  use  it  and  theauctour 
as  yours.  A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  Ded.,  p.  3. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heap’d  o’er  her  head  ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  642. 

3.  A wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  high 
ground.  See  II.,  2. 

Very  little  old  Mountain  or  Malaga  sweet  wine  is  grown. 

Redding , Modem  Wines  (1851),  p.  20L 

Oldman  of  the  mountain.  See  A ssassin,!.— The  Moun- 
tain. A name  given  to  the  extreme  revolutionary  party 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  first  French  revolution.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  occupied  the 
higher  part  of  the  hall.  (Compare  Montagnard.  2.)  Among 
the  chief  leaders  were  Robespierre  and  Danton.  The  name 
was  temporarily  revived  in  the  legislatures  following  the 
revolution  of  1848  —To  make  a mountain  of  a mole- 
hill. See  mole  hill. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mountains; 
found  on  mountains;  growing  or  living  on  a 
mountain:  as,  mountain  air;  mountain  pines; 
mountain  goats. 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain- nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  L 36. 

2.  Produced  from  vines  growing  on  the  slopes 
of  a mountain,  a hill,  or  any  high  ground : as, 


mountain 
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mountain-tea 


mountain  wine. — 3.  Like  a mountain  in  size;  mountain-dew  (moun'tan-du),  n.  Whisky,  es-  mountain-lover  (moun'tan-luv"er)  n FTr 

vast:  rmcrntv.  nonioiiir  i att  r\ t-?..  xtAi-hi  • „ n ' L 


vast;  mighty. 

The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe. 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  iii.  67. 

Mountain  battery,  boomer,  cavy,  howitzer,  lime- 
stone, maize,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 


wood  of  an  Indian  tree,  Bauliima  variegata. 
mountained  (moira'tand),  a.  [<  mountain  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Covered  with  mountains. 

This  mountained  world. 

2.  Heaped  up  high. 

Giant  Vice  and  Irreligion  rise 
On  mountain'd  falsehoods  to  invade  the  skies. 

Brown , Essay  on  Satire. 


Keats , Hyperion. 


mountain-artillery  (moun'tan-ar-til//e-ri), 

*See  artillery. 

mountain-ash  (moun'tan-ash'),  n.  1.  One  of 
several  small  trees  of  the  genus  Sorbus,  having 
ash-like  leaves,  primarily  S.  Aucuparia.  This, 
the  rowan-tree  or  quick-beam,  grows  wild  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  and  is  in  general  cultivation  for 
ornament,  on  account  of  its  handsome  pinnate  leaves,  its 
small  but  numerous  corymbed  white  flowers,  and  its 
bright-red  berries.  The  wood  is  used  for  tools ; the  ber- 
ries afford  malic  acid,  and  all  parts  of  the  tree,  as  also  of  mountaineer  (moun-ta-ner'),  n.  [Formerly  also 

the  American  species,  are  astringent.  The  best-known  mountainer  • / — *• — 

American  mountain-ash  is  S.  Americana,  a similar  tree, 
but  with  larger  leaves,  and  smaller  though  deeper-colored 
fruit.  It  is  native  in  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  northward.  The  western  mountain-ash,  S. 
sambucifolia,  a not  very  different  tree,  extends  across 
the  continent  See  dogberry,  2,  and  wicken. 

2.  One  of  several  species  of  Eucalyptus,  es- 
pecially E.  amygdalina,  E.  gonincalyx,  E.  vir- 
gata,  and  E.  pilularis  (the  flintwood).  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

mountain-avens  (moun'tari-av,/enz),  n.  A ro- 
saceous plant,  Dry  as  octopetala. 
mountain-balm  (moun'tan-bam),  n.  1.  An 
evergreen  plant,  Eriodictyon  Californicum 
(probably  also  E.  tomentosum).  Also  called 
yerba  santa. — 2.  The  Oswego  tea,  Monarda 
didyma  : so  called  in  the  drug-trade, 
mountain-beauty  (moun'tan-bu//ti),  n.  The 
California  mountain-trout,  Salmo  irideus. 


pecially  Highland  whisky.  [Scotch.]  NL.  Oreophila,  Nuttall’s  name  of  the  genus.]  A 

The  shepherds,  who  had  all  come  down  from  the  moun-  proposed  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Pachys- 
tain  heights,  and  were  collected  together  (not  without  a tima — Canhy’s  mountain-lover,  P.  Canhyi,  a shrub 
quenchof themowntoin-deworwaterof life)in alarge shed,  with  deep-colored  evergreen  leaves,  discovered  in  the 
J.  Wilson,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  305.  mountains  of  Virginia  in  1868. 

mountain-ebony  (moun'tan-eb//b-ni),  n.  The  mountain-magnolia  (moun'tan-mag-no"lia),  n. 
’ " T ’•  ■’  >„  See  Magnolia. 

See 


See  Magnolia. 

mountain-mahoe  (moun'tan-ma/'ho), 
mahoe. 

mountain-mahogany  (moun ' tan  - ma  -hog  " a - 

ni),  n.  See  mahogany. 

mountain-man  (moun'tan-man),  n.  A trap- 
per: so  called  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. 

mountain-mango  (moun'tan-mang"g6),  n.  See 
. . - . mango. 

. . . ler’\<  O*  • montamer,  montagnier,  mon-  mountain-maple  (moun'tan-ma/pl),  n.  See 

tatgnier  = It.  montagnaro,  montanaro,  < ML.  maple 1 • ’ 

montanarius,  a mountaineer,  prop,  adj.,  < L mountain-meal  (moun'tan-mel),  n.  Bergmehl. 
Montana  mountains:  see  mountain  and  -eer  ] mountain-milk  (moun't’an-milk),  n.  A very 
1.  An  inhabitant  of  a mountainous  district;  soft  spongy  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime. 


mountain-beaver  (moun'tan-be'!'ver),  n.  The 
sewellel,  Haplodon  rufus.  See  sewellel,  and  cut 
under  Haplodon. 

mountain-blackbird  (moun'tan-blak,/berd),  n. 

The  ring-ouzel,  Merula  torquata.  Also  called 
mountain-colley,  mountain-ouzel,  or  mountain- 
thrush.  [Local,  Eng.] 

mountain-blue  (moun'tan-blo),  m.  1.  The  blue  

“fww’ It2-  Same  mountaiW'(moun°tan-er),».  Same  as  moun- 


hence,  a person  regarded  as  uncouth  or  bar- 
barous. 

Who  call’d  me  traitor,  mountaineer. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ir.  2. 120. 

A few  mountainers  may  escape,  enough  to  continue  the 
human  race ; and  yet,  being  illiterate  rusticks  (as  moun- 
tainers  always  are),  they  can  preserve  no  memoirs  of  former 
times.  Bentley,  Sermons  (ed.  1724),  p.  108.  (Latham.) 

2.  A climber  of  mountains:  as,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a mountaineer. 
mountaineer  (moun-ta-ner'),  v.  i.  [<  moun- 
taineer, n.]  To  assume’ or  practise  the  habits  of 
a mountaineer ; climb  mountains : seldom  used 
except  in  the  present  participle  or  the  parti- 
cipial adjective. 

Not  only  in  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  arms  used  for 
purposes  of  support,  but  in  cases  of  emergency,  as  when 
mountaineering,  they  are  so  used  by  men  in  full  vigour. 

II.  Spencer,  J’rin.  of  Biol.,  § 60. 

mountaineering  (moun-ta-ner'ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  mountaineer,  «.]  Tie  act  or  practice  of 
climbing  mountains. 


mountain-mint  (moun 'tan- mint),  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Keellia. 
mountainous  (moun 'tan -us),  a.  [Formerly 
also  mountanous;  < OF.  montaigneux,  F.  mon- 
tagneux  = Sp.  montafioso  = Pg.  montanlioso  = 
It.  montagnoso,  < LL.  montaniosus,  mountain- 
ous, < L.  Montana,  neut.  pi.,  mountainous  re- 
gions : see  mountain .]  1 , Abounding  in  moun- 
tains : as,  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Swiss. 

The  Country  is  not  mountanous,  nor  yet  low,  but  such 
pleasant  plaine  hils,  and  fertile  valleyes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  115. 

2.  Large  as  a mountain ; huge ; towering. 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do 't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 

And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heapt 

For  truth  to  o’er-peer.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3,  127. 

3f.  Inhabiting  mountains ; barbarous. 

In  . . . destructions  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  . . . 
the  remnant  of  people  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  com- 
monly ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no 
account  of  the  time  past.  Bacon,  Vicissitude  of  Things. 


taineer. 

mountainett  (moun'tan-et),  n.  [Formerly  also 
mountanet ; < OF.  montagne,  montaignette,  dim. 
of  montagne,  montaigne,  a mountain : see  moun- 
tain.'] A small  mountain. 

Betwixt  her  breasts  (which  sweetlyrose  up  like  two  fair 


mountainousness(moun'tan-us-nes),  n.  Moun- 
tainous^ character  or  condition.  Brerewood. 
mountain-parsley  (moun'tan-pars,!'li),  ».  l. 
The  plant  Peucedanum  Oreoselinum. — 2.  The 
parsley-fern  of  Europe,  Cryptogramma 
crispa. 


mountainets  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe)  there  hung  a mountain-pepper  (moun'tan-pep^er),  n.  The 
very  rich  diamond.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i.  seeds  of  Capparis  spinosa. 


as  blue  ashes  (which  see,  under  blue). 
mountain-bramble  ( moun ' tan  - bram  ^ bl),  n. 

The  cloudberry,  Bubus  Ch'amtemorus.  See 
cloudberry. 

mountain-cat  (moun'tan-kat),  n.  1.  A cata- 
mount; a wildcat. — 2.  An  animal  about  as 
large  as  a eat,  Bassaris  astuta.  See  Bassaris,  1. 

[Southwestern  U.  S.]  — 3.  In  her.,  same  as 

. A mountain-fern  (moun'tan-fem),  ».  A common  mountain-plum  (moun'tan-plum),  ».  A tree, 
mountain-chain  (moun  tan-chan),  ».  Aeon-  European  fern,  Dryopteris  Oreopteris,  closely  Ximenia  Americana.  See  Ximema. 
nected  senes  of  mountains  or  conspicuous  allied  to  the  male-fern,  D.  Filix-mas.  mountain-pride  (moun'tan-prid),  n.  A tree  of 

mountain-fever  (moun'tan-fe"ver),».  A name  Jamaica:  same  as  May-pole,  3. 
given  somewhat  loosely  to  certain  fevers  occur-  mountain-rhubarb  (moun'  tan-rof  barb),  n. 
ring  in  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Rocky  Moun-  The  plant  Ptumex  alpinus. 
tains.  They  are  usually  malarial  or  typhoid,  mountain-rice  (moun'tan-ris),  n.  1.  An  upland 
mountain-finch  (moun 'tan -finch),  n.  The  rice  grown  without  irrigation  in  the  Himalayas, 

brambling  or  bramble-finch,  Fringilla  monti-  Cochin-China,  and  some  districts  of  the  Unit- 

ditfer  greatly  from  those  which  would  have  been  pro'-  .fringilla.  See  brambling.  ed  States  and  Europe. — 2.  Any  of  the  several 

mountain-flax  (moun'tan-flaks),  re.  1 Aplant,  grasses  of  the  genus  Oryzopsis 
’ ■’  ’•  * • - either  Linum  cathcirticiim  or  Poly  gala  Senega,  mountain-rose  (moun'tan-roz),  n.  The  alpme 

S ee  flax,  1 (a)  and  (&). — 2.  A fibrous  asbestos,  rose,  Posa  alpina. 

especially  when  spun  and  made  into  cloth.  mountain-sandwort  (moun'tan-sand^w^rt),  n. 
mountain-fringe  (moun  'tan-  frinj),  n . Th  e +See  sandwort. 

climbing  fumitory,  Adlumia  fungosa.  See  cut  mountain-sheep  (moun'tan-shep),  w.  Thecom- 
under  Adlumia.  mon  wild  sheep  of  the  Rocky  and  other  North 

American  mountains;  the  bighorn,  Ovis  mon - 
,tana. 


conspicuous 
elevations.  In  the  formation  of  mountain-chains  the 
process  has  usually  been  of  such  a character  that  a long 
belt  of  country  has  been  slowly  crushed,  deformed,  and 
raised  in  abroad  and  irregular  crest  or  wall ; regions  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  length  have  occasionally  been  thus  af- 
fected. This  elevated  belt  is  carved,  during  and  after  the 
original  process  of  mountain-building,  by  rain  and  rivers, 
frost  and  ice,  so  that  the  varied  forms  now  seen  usually 


See 
1.  Same 


are  therefore  as  a rule  the  result  of  mountain  sculpture 
rather  than  of  mountain  uplift.  In  many  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  similarity  between  the  different  ranges  that 
make  up  a mountain  system,  from  both  a geological  and 
a topographical  point  of  view  ; but  there  are  also  ranges 
which  are  made  up  of  parts  differing  from  each  other 

greatly  in  lithological  character  and  in  the  epoch  of  their  

formation,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are  always  popularly  TTiniintain-crranA  (mrmTi  ' ton  trrar^ 
considered  as  forming  one  chain  or  system,  and  are  so  i D giape  tan -graph 

designated : this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  greater  moun-  ape  . * 

tain-chains,  as  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes,  and  the  Cordil-  mOUntain-green  (moun'tan-gren),  n. 
leras.  All  of  the  strong  mountain-chains  of  the  present  as  malachite-qreen,  1. — 2.’  Same  as  Mav-oole,  3. 

WereTrS  Kier^eoS  mountain-guava  (moun'tan-gwa"va)/)t  See 

time  are  now  worn  down  low,  their  waste  having  been  guava . 

slowly  washed  away  to  form  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  mountain-hare  (moun 'tan-bar),  n.  An  alter- 

native  name  ot  the  northern  or  varying  hare, 
Lepus  variabilis,  and  of  some  of  its  varieties, 
mountain-holly  (moun 'tan-hoP  i),  n.  A 
North  American  plant,  Nemopanthes  mucro- 

mountain-cock  (moun'tan-kok),  ».  The  male  sl*rub  with  ash-gray  bark 

ennoronimo  Tetran  urnanlL. c ’ mOUntaill-laUrel  (moun'tan-la/'rel),  ».  1.  h di- 


lator times.  Some  ancient  mountains,  after 'having  been 
at  least  once  worn  down  low,  have  been  broadly  elevated 
again,  and  have  now  gained  new  relief  by  the  erosion  of 
valleys,  chiefly  along  the  belts  of  weaker  rocks.  The  Alle- 
ghany mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  of 
this  class. 


capercaillie,  Tetrao  urogallus. 
mountain-cork  (moun'tan-kork),  n.  A white 
or  gray  variety  of  asbestos, 
mountain-cowslip  (moun'tan-kou<'slip),  n. 
See  auricula,  and  French  cowslip  (under  cowslip) . 
mountain-crab  (moun'tan-krab),  n.  A land- 
crab  o£  the  family  Gecarcinidse. 
mountain-cranberry  (moun'tan-kran"ber-i), 
n.  The  cowberry,  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea. 
mountain-cross  (moun'tan-kros),  n.  In  her., 
a plain  cross  humete  or  couped. 
mountain-curassow  (moun'tan-ku-ras'/d),  n. 
A bird  of  the  subfamily  Oreophasinae. 
mountain-damson  •(moun'tan-dam//zn),  n.  A 
West  Indian  tree,  Simaroubd  amara. 
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mia  latifolia.  See  cut  under  Kalmia. — 2.  V m- 


mountain-sickness  (moun  ' tan  - sik  " nes),  n. 
The  nausea,  headache,  or  distress  felt  by 
mountain  climbers. 

mountain-soap  (moun'tan-sop),  n.  A clay-like 
mineral,  having  a greasy  feel,  which  softens  in 
water  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a soap: 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a variety  of  halloy- 
site. 

mountain-sorrel  (moun'tan-sor//el),  n.  Aplant 
of  the  genus  Oxyria. 

mountain-sparrow  (moun'tan-spar,/o),  n.  The 
tree-sparrow,  Passer  montarius. 


bellulanaCaltformea. — 3.  A plant  of  the  genus  mountain-spinach  (moun'tan-spin’,'aj),  n.  A 
Ocotea  (Oreodaphne).  _ tall  erect  plant,  Atriplex ' hortensis,  of  the 

mountain-leather  (moun 'tan-le TH^er),  n.  family  Chenopodiaceie,  a native  of  Tatary.  iti. 
Same  as  mountain-cork.  cultivated  in  France,  under  the  name  arroche,  for  the 

mountain-licorice  (moun'tan-lik','6-ris),  n.  A sake  of  its  large  succulent  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
European  species  of  trefoil,’  Trifolium  alpinum.  BPinacb- . Also  called  garden-orach. 
mountain-linnet  (monn'tan-lin''et),».  A small  mountam-sweet  (moun  tan-swet),  n.  New 
fringilline  bird  of  Europe,  Linota  montium,  the  Jerse7  *ea-  ^ee  Ceanothus. 
twite  ’ mountain-tallow  (moun' 


twite. 

mountain-lion  (moun'tan-lFon),  n.  The  cou- 
gar, Felis  concolor.  See  cut  under  cougar. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

There  deer,  hears,  mountain-lions,  antelope,  and  tur- 
keys are  in  abundance.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVII.  878. 


, tan-tal"o),  n.  A miner- 
al substance  having  the  color  and  feel  of  tallow. 
It  occurs  in  a bog  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Fyne  in  Scot- 
land, in  a Swedish  lake,  and  in  geodes  in  the  Glamorgan 
coal-measures.  Also  called  hatchettite,  hatchettin. 

mountain-tea  (moun'tan-te),  n.  The  American 
wintergreen,  Gaultheria  procumbens. 


mountain-tobacco 

mountain-tobacco  (moun'tan-to-bak,/6),  n.  A 
composite  plant,  Arnica  montana. 
mountainward  (moun ' tan  - ward),  ado.  [< 
mountain  + -ward.']  In  the  direction  of  moun- 
tains ; toward  the  mountains. 

There  is  a fine  view  of  the  country  seaward  and  moun- 
tainward. The  Atlantic , LXIV.  355. 
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mountebankish  (moun'te-bangk-ish),  a.  [< 
mountebank  + -is/i1.]  Characteristic  of  a moun- 
tebank; quackish;  knavish. 

A Saturnian  merchant  born  in  Rugilia,  whom  for  his 
cunningness  in  negotiating,  and  for  some  Hocos-pocos  rnonntnrP+ 
•ansfoi-mpd  to  a fox.  J* 


and  mountebankish  tricks,  I transformed  to  a fox. 

Howell , Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  87.  (Davies.) 


mourn 

that  win  the  game.  . . . Mount  Saint  was  played  by  count- 
ing, and  probably  did  not  differ  much  from  Picquet,  or 
picket,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  played  with  counters. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  435. 

ME. 


[< 


mounture,  mountour, 


mountain-witch  (moun'tan-wich),  n.  A wood-  mountebankism  (mouu'te-bangk-izm),  n.  [< 
pigeon,  Geotrygon  sylvatica.  P.  if.  Gosse.  * mountebank  + -ism.]  Same  as  mountebankery. 
mountain-wood  (moun'tan-wud),».  Avariety  mounted  (moun'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  mount*,  ?>.] 


of  asbestos.  See  asbestos,  3. 

Mountain  ivood  occurs  in  soft,  tough  masses ; it  has  a 
brown  colour,  much  resembling  wood,  and  is  found  in  Scot- 
land, France,  and  the  Tyrol.  Spoils’  Encyc.  Manuf. , I.  341. 

mountancet,  n.  [ME.  mountaunce , montaunce, 

< OF.  montance,  mountance,  a rising,  amount, 

< monter , mount:  see  mount 2,  v.  Cf.  mounte- 
nance.]  Amount;  extent. 

Of  al  the  remenant  of  myn  other  care 
Ne  sette  I nat  the  mountaunce  of  a tare. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  712. 

Everyche  of  hem  hath  be  Zere  the  mountance  of  6 score 
Floreynes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  38. 

mountant  (moun'tant),  a.  [<  F.  montant, 
mounting,  ppr.  of  monter , mount:  see  mount 1, 
v.  Cf.  montant .]  High;  raised:  a quasi-her- 
aldic  epithet. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant;  you  are  not  oathable  — 
Although,  I know,  you’ll  swear. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  135. 

mountebank  (moun'te-bangk),  n.  and  a.  [For- 
merly also  mountibank ; < It.  montambanco, 
montimbanco,  earlier  monta  in  banco  (Florio),  a 
mountebank,  < montar1  in  banco , play  the  moun- 
tebank (Florio),  lit.  mount  on  a bench:  montare , 
mount;  in,  on;  banco , bench:  see  mounts,  in1, 
bank1,  bench.  Cf . saltimbanco.]  I.  n.l.  A peri- 
patetic quack;  one  who  prescribes  and  sells 


1.  Raised;  especially,  set  on  horseback:  as, 
mounted  police;  specifically,  in  her.,  raised 
upon  two  or  more  steps,  generally  three  : said 
especially  of  a cross. — 2.  Elevated;  setup. — 
3.  Furnished ; supplied  with  all  necessary  ac- 
cessories. 

She  is  a little  haughty ; 

Of  a small  body,  she  has  a mind  well  mounted. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  2. 
Mounted  Andrewt,  a merry-andrew  or  mountebank. 
Davies. 


While  mounted  Andrews,  bawdy,  bold,  and  loud, 

Like  cocks,  alarum  all  the  drowsy  crowd. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Rennets  tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Praise  of  Folly. 

Mounted  cornet,  in  organ  building.  See  comet i,  1 (c). 

— Mounted  power,  a horse-power  designed  for  service 
without  dismounting.  E.  H.  Knight.—  Mounted  work, 
silverware  of  which  the  ornaments  are  soldered  on  instead  mOUIltyt  (moun'ti),  ^ 


monture , < OF.  monture,  F.  monture  ==  It.  mon- 
tatura , < ML.  as  if  *montatura,  a mounting,  < 
mon tare,  mount:  see mount2.  Cf.  monture.]  1. 
A mounting. 

The  mounture  so  well  made,  and  for  my  pitch  so  fit, 

As  though  I see  faire  peeces  moe,  yet  few  so  fine  as  it. 

Gascoigne,  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 

2.  A horse  or  other  animal  to  be  ridden;  a 
mount. 

After  messe  a morsel  he  it  his  men  token, 

Miry  watz  the  mornyng,  his  mounture  he  askes. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1691. 
Most  writers  agree  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  and  a 
shaft  length  high,  and  that  being  upon  an  elephant’s  back 
he  wanted  nothing  in  bight  and  bigness  to  be  proportion- 
able  for  his  mounture,  albeit  it  were  a very  great  elephant. 
North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  584. 

3.  A throne. 


of  being  raised  in  relief  from  the  body  itself  by  chasing  or 
repouss^  work. 

mounteei  (moun'te),  n.  Same  as  mounty. 
mountenancet  (moun'te -nans),  n.  [<  ME. 
mountenance,  also  mowntenaunce,  montenance , 
an  erroneous  form  (appar.  simulating  the  form 
of  maintenance)  of  mountance:  see  mountance.'] 
Amount ; space ; extent.  Compare  mountance. 
The  montenans  of  dayes  three, 

He  herd  bot  swoghyne  of  the  flode. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  103). 


And  in  the  myddes  of  this  palays  is  the  mountour  for 
the  grete  Cane  that  is  alle  wrought  of  gold  and  of  pre- 
cyous  stones  and  grete  perles.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  217. 

[Also  moun  tie,  mountee; 


nostrums  at  fairs  and  similar  gatherings. 

We  see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such  as  they  mmrnt.er  (moun'ter),  n. 


will  often  prefer  a mountebank  or  witch  before  a learned 
physician.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  190. 

The  front  looking  on  the  greate  bridge  is  possess’d  by 
mountebanks,  operators,  and  puppet-players. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  3,  1644. 
Perhaps  the  latest  mountebank  in  England  was  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yarmouth.  He  was 
selling  “cough  drops ’’and  infallible  cures  for  the  asthma. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  217. 

Hence 


Man  can  not  get  the  mount’ nance  of  an  egg-shell 
To  stay  his  stomach.  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  5. 

[<  mount1  + -er1.  Cf. 


F.  monteur .]  1.  One  who  mounts  or  ascends. 

— 2.  One  who  furnishes  or  embellishes;  one 
who  applies  suitable  appurtenances  or  orna- 
ments: as,  a mounter  of  fans  or  canes. — 3f. 
An  animal  mounted ; a monture. 


And  forward  spurr’d  his  mounter  fierce  withal. 
Within  his  arms  longing  his  foe  to  strain. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  96. 

2.  Any  impudent  and  unscrupulous  m0untiet,  n.  See  mounty. 


< OF.  montee,  a mounting,  rising,  prop.  pp.  of 
monter,  mount:  see  mount2,  v.]  In  hawking, 
the  act  of  rising  up  to  the  prey  that  is  already 
in  the  air. 

The  sport  which  for  that  day  Basilius  would  principally 
show  to  Zelmane  was  the  mountie  at  a hearn. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

mourt,  n.  A variant  of  morel. 
mourdantt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mordant.  , 
Mouriri  (mo-ri'ri),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet,  1775),  < 
mouriricliiri , native  name  in  Guiana.]  A ge- 
nus of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  shrubs,  of 
the  family  Melastomaccx  and  of  the  tribe 
Memecylese,  all  other  genera  of  which  have 
the  ovary  with  more  than  one  cell.  About 
40  species  are  known,  found  in  tropical  America,  espe- 
cially in  Guiana.  They  bear  small  rosy-yellow  or  white 
flowers,  rigid  sessile  opposite  leaves,  and  round  coriaceous 
berries.  M.  myrtilloides  of  the  West  Indies  is  called 
small-leafed  ironwood,  and,  with  the  genus  in  general, 
silverwood. 

mourn1  (morn),  v.  [<  ME.  mournen,  mornen , 
murnen , < AS.  murnan , mcornan  = OS.  mornian , 
mornon  = OHG.  mornen  = Goth,  maurnan  = 
Icel.  morna , grieve,  mourn.  Connection  with 
G.  murren  = Icel.  murra , murmur,  grieve,  L. 
murmurare , murmur,  and  with  L.  mcerere , mce- 
rere,  mcereri,  be  sad,  grieve,  mourn,  Gr.  / ikpiyva , 
care,  etc.,  is  doubtful.]  I.  intram.  1.  To  ex- 
press grief  or  sorrow;  grieve;  be  sorrowful; 
lament. 

Alisaundrine  anon  attelede  to  hire  botire, 

& morned  nei3h  for  mad  for  Meliors  hire  ladi. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1760. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Mat.  v.  4. 

A plentifull  Haruest  found  not  labourers  to  inne  it,  but 
shed  it  selfe  on  the  ground,  and  the  cattell  mourned  for 
want  of  milkers.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  631. 

2.  To  display  the  appearance  of  grief;  wear 
the  customary  habiliments  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black ; why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?* 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  17. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a year. 

Pope , Elegy  to  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  L 5ft. 
s=Svn.  1.  Grieve,  etc.  See  lament , v.  i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  grieve  for;  lament;  bewail; 
deplore. 

As  when  a father  mourns 
His  children  all  in  view  destroy’d  at  once. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  700. 

Portius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me. 

As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival’s  ill  success. 

Addison , Cato,  L ft 
I go  at  least  to  bear  a tender  part, 

And  mourn  my  lov’d  one  with  a mother’s  heart. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  84. 

2.  To  convey  or  express  grief  for. 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  ML,  vi.  23. 

mourn1!,  a,  [ME.  mume:  see  mourn1,  v.]  Sor- 
rowful. 

Ther  let  we  hem  sojourne, 

And  speke  we  of  chaunces  hard  and  mume. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  308.  (HaUiioe’4.) 

mourn1!,  n.  [<  mourn1,  v.]  Sorrow. 

Hold,  take  her  at  the  hands  of  Radagon. 

A pretty  peat  to  drive  your  mourn  away. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking-Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng.,  p.  1 24. 

{(Davies.) 

u mvoa,  v . [Found  first  in  the  verbal  noun 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  DeJuventute.  Cent,  in  Spanish  Cientos,  or  hundred,  the  number  of  points  mourning;  prob.  orig.  as  a noun,  *moume1  er- 


pretender;  a charlatan. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks  will 
undertake.  Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

I tremble  for  him  [William  IV.] ; at  present  he  is  only  a 
mountebank , but  he  bids  fair  to  be  a maniac. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  July  30, 1830. 
3.  The  short-tailed  African  kite,  Helotarsus 
ecaudatus : so  called  from  its  aerial  tumbling. 
=Syn.  Empiric,  etc.  See  quack,  n. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
mountebanks;  sham;  quack:  as,  a mountebank 
doctor. 

Observed  ye,  yon  reverend  lad 
Mak’s  faces  to  tickle  the  mob  ; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad — 

It’s  rivalry  just  i’  the  job. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars. 

2.  Produced  by  quackery  or  jugglery. 

Every  mountebank  trick  was  a great  accomplishment 
there  [in  Abyssinia]. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  Int.,  p.  lxxiv. 
Mountebank  shrimp.  See  shrimp. 
mountebank  (moun'te-bangk),  v.  [<  mountc- 


mounting  (moun' ting),  n.  [Verbal  n . of  mounts, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  rising  or  ascending;  espe- 

cially, the  act  of  getting  on  horseback ; ascent ; 
soaring. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran.  Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 

It  was  in  solitude,  among  the  flowery  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  that  his  highest  mountings  of  the  mind,  his  finest 
trances  of  thought,  came  to  Shelley. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  261. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  setting  stuffed  skins  of 
animals  in  a natural  attitude;  taxidermy. — 

3.  That  which  serves  to  mount  anything,  as  a 
sword-blade,  a print,  or  a gem:  see  mount 2,  v ., 
7. — 4.  That  which  is  or  may  be  mounted  for 
use  or  ornament : as,  the  mountings  for  an  an- 
gler’s rod. — 5.  Same  as  harness,  5. 

mounting  (moun'ting),  a.  In  her.,  rising  or 
climbing : applied  to  beasts  of  chase  when  they 
are  represented  in  the  position  called  rampant 
in  case  of  a beast  of  prey.  Compare  mountant. 
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lous  and  impudent  arts ; gull. 

I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2.  132. 
2.  To  introduce  or  insinuate  by  delusive  arts 
or  pretensions. 

Men  of  Paracelsian  parts,  well  complexioned  for  hones- 
ty :..  . such  are  fittest  to  Mountebanke  his  [Beelzebub’s] 
Chimistry  into  sicke  Churches  and  weake  Judgements. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  2. 

n.  intram.  To  play  the  mountebank:  with 
indefinite  it. 

Say  If  ’tis  wise  to  spurn  all  rules,  all  censures. 

And  mountebank  it  in  the  public  ways, 

Till  she  becomes  a jest. 

Kingsley , Saint’s  Tragedy,  ii.  4. 

mountebankery  (moun'tf-bangk-er-i),  n.  [< 
mountebank  + -ery.]  The  practices  of  a mounte- 
bank; quackery;  unscrupulous  and  impudent 
pretensions. 

Whilst  all  others  are  experimented  to  he  but  mere  em- 
pirical state  mountebankery.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  509. 

mountebanking  (moun'te-bangk-ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  mountebank,  «.]’  Mountebankery. 


generally  of  stone,  used  in  mounting  on  horse- 
back. 

mountingly  (moun'ting-li),  adv.  By  rising  or 
ascending ; so  as  to  rise  high . 

But  leap’d  for  joy, 

So  mountingly  I touch'd  the  stars,  methought. 

Middle-ton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  ii.  1. 

mounting-stand  (moun'ting-stand),  n.  A small 
table  containing  a sand-bath,  heated  by  a 
lamp,  and  having  adjustable  legs  and  other 
conveniences  for  mounting  objects  for  exami- 
nation with  a microscope. 

mountlett  (mount'let),  n.  [<  OF.  montelet,  dim. 
of  mont,  mountain:  see  mount 1 and  -let.]  A 
small  mountain ; a hill. 

Those  snowie  nwuntelets,  through  which  doe  creepe 

The  milkie  riuers  that  ar  inly  bred 

In  siluer  cisternes.  6.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Victorie,  st.  50. 

mount-needlework  (mount  ,ne,i'dl-werk),  n. 
Decorative  needlework,  embroidery,  etc., 
wrought  upon  a foundation  which  is  mounted 
on  a panel  or  stretched  in  a frame.  Diet,  of 


Needlework. 

Do  not  suppose  I am  going,  sicut  meus  est  mos,  to  in-  tv/t 
dulge  in  moralities  about  buffoons,  paint,  motley,  and  Mount  Saint!.  An  obsolete  card-game. 
mountebanking.  Coeval  with  Gleek  we  find  Mount  Saint  or  more  properly  lUOUm  !,  r, 


mourn 

roneously,  in  farriers’  use,  for  *mourue  (being 
confused  with  the  E.  mourn t),  < OF.  mourue, 
mourrue,  older  morue,  in  pi.  mourues,  mourrues, 
morues,  hemorrhoids  or  piles,  also  the  mumps 
and  a disease  of  horses;  prob.  (like  piles), 
with  ref.  to  the  shape  of  hemorrhoids,  < L. 
morum,  a mulberry:  see  more *.  Confusion 
with  OF.  mort,  death  (as  asserted  in  the  quot. 
from  Topsell),  seems  improbable;  but  there 
may  have  been  confusion  with  OF.  morve,  mu- 
cus of  the  nose,  as  used  in  the  name  of  a dis- 
ease of  horses,  “les  morves  de  petit  point,  a 
kind  of  frenzie  in  an  horse,  during  which  he 
neither  knows  any  that  have  tended  him,  nor 
hears  any  that  come  near  him”  (Cotgrave). 
There  seer  _s  to  have  been  confusion  also  with 
mose,  the  expression  to  mose  in  the  chine  being 
equivalent  to  to  mourn  of  the  chine:  see  mose 1. 
None  of  the  expressions  appear  in  literary  use 
except  iu  allusive  slang ; and  their  origin  was 
appar.  never  clearly  known.]  To  have  a kind 
of  malignant  glanders:  said  of  a horse,  and 
allusively  of  persons,  in  the  phrase  to  mourn 
of  the  chine  or  mourning  of  the  chine.  Compare 
to  mose  in  the  chine  (under  mose1),  and  see 
mourner 2. 

The  Frenche-man  saythe  “mort  tie  laiigue,  et  de  escliine 
sount  maladyes  aaunce  medicine,”  the  numrnynge  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  chyne  are  diseases  without  medicyne. 

Fitzherbert,  Husbandry  (1634). 

This  word  mourning  of  the  chine  is  a corrupt  name  bor- 
rowed of  the  French  toong,  wherein  it  is  called  mote  [la- 
ter editions  morte J deschien,  that  is  to  say,  the  death  of  the 
backe.  Because  many  do  hold  this  opinion,  that  this  dis- 
ease doth  consume  the  marrow  of  the  backe. 

Topsell,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  184. 

This  Loner,  fuller  of  passions  than  of  pence,  began  (when 
hee  entred  into  the  consideration  of  his  owne  estate)  to 
rtumme  of  the  chyne,  and  to  hang  the  lippe. 

^ Oreene,  Never  too  Late. 

mourner1  (mor'ner),  n,  1.  One  who  mourns 
or  laments. 

Because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
go  about  the  streets.  Eccles.  xii.  5. 

2.  One  employed  to  attend  funerals  in  a habit 
of  mourning. 

And  the  mourners  go  home,  and  take  off  their  hatbands 
and  scarves,  and  give  them  to  their  wives  to  make  aprons 
of.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  Bern,  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  20. 

3.  Anything  associated  with  mourning. 

The  mourner-yew  and  builder-oak  were  there. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  961. 

4.  In  certain  localities,  at  a funeral,  one  who  is 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  circle  of  those 
most  afflicted  by  the  death  and  has  a special 

lace  accordingly.  [Colloq.]  — Indian  mourner, 
ame  as  sad-tree. 

mourner 2f  (mor'ner),  n.  [<  mourn 2 + -er1 ; 
with  allusion  to  mourner1.]  One  who  has  the 
mourning  of  the  chine.  [Slang.] 

He’s  chin'd,  he’s  chin’d,  good  man ; he  is  a mourner. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iii.  3. 

mournful  (morn 'fill),  a.  [<  mourn1  + -ful.~\  1. 
Sorrowful;  oppressed  with  grief. 

The  future  pious,  mournful  Fair,  . . . 

Shall  visit  her  distinguish’d  Urn. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

2.  Denoting  or  expressing  mourning  or  sorrow ; 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  grief : as,  mourn- 
ful music ; a mournful  aspect. 

Yet  cannot  she  rejoyce, 

Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  pass  out  of  her  moumfvll 
voyce.  Gascoigne,  Flowers,  Lamentation  of  a Lover. 

Yet  seemed  she  to  appease 
Her  moumefull  plaintes. 

Spensei',  F.  Q.,  I.  L 54. 

No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mourning  weeds. 

Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3.  197. 

3.  Causing  sorrow ; deplorable ; doleful : as,  a 
mournf  ul  death.  =Syn.  Lugubrious,  doleful,  afflictive, 
grievous,  lamentable,  deplorable,  woful,  melancholy. 

mournfully  (morn'ful-i),  adv.  In  a mournful 
manner;  sorrowfully;  as  one  who  mourns. 

What  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and 
that  we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts? 

Mai.  iii.  14. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  151. 

mournfulness  (morn'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The  con- 
dition of  being  mournful;  sorrow;  grief;  the 
state  of  mourning;  the  quality  of  sadness. — 
2.  An  appearance  or  expression  of  grief. 

mournful-widow  (mdrn'ful-wid'o),  n.  Same 
as  mourning-bride. 

mourning1  (mor'ning),  n.  and  a.  |_<  ME.  mourn- 
yng,  moorning,  mornyng,  < AS.  murnung,  mourn- 
ing, verbal  n.  of  murnan,  mourn : see  mourn1.] 

I.  n.  1.  The  act  of  lamenting  or  expressing 
grief;  lamentation;  sorrow. 
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I . . . ne  had  al  owtterly  foryeten  the  wepinge  and  the 
mowrnynge  that  was  set  in  myn  herte. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  1. 
But  when  my  mournings  I do  think  upon, 

My  wormwood,  hemlock,  and  affliction, 

My  soul  is  humbled  in  rememb’ring  this. 

Donne,  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  iii.  19. 

And  at  end  of  day 

They  reached  the  city,  and  with  mourning  sore 

Toward  the  king’s  palace  did  they  take  their  way. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  349. 

2.  The  outward  tokens  or  signs  of  sorrow  for 
the  dead,  such  as  the  draping  of  buildings  in 
giving  expression  to  public  sorrow,  the  wear- 
ing of  garments  of  a particular  color,  the  use 
of  black-bordered  handkerchiefs,  black-edged 
writing-paper  and  visiting-cards,  etc.  The  color 
customarily  worn  on  such  occasions  differs  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries : in  China  and  Japan,  for 
instance,  white  is  the  mourning  color,  and  basted  un- 
hemmed garments  the  style.  At  present  in  Europe  and 
America  the  customary  color  is  black,  or  black  slightly 
relieved  with  white  or  purple,  black  crape  playing  an  im- 
portant part  especially  in  the  mourning  worn  by  women. 
Sometimes  a distinctive  garment,  such  as  the  widow’s  cap, 
is  added. 

No  Athenian,  through  my  means,  ever  put  on  mourning. 

Langhorne,  tr.  of  Plutarch’s  Pericles. 

And  even  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  942. 

To  be  in  mourning,  to  be  under  the  regulations  and  re- 
straints, as  regards  dress,  social  intercourse,  etc. , which, 
and  for  such  length  of  time  as,  custom  or  fashion  pre- 
scribes on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a relative  or  some 
one  held  in  peculiar  respect. 

II.  a.  Having  to  do  with  mourning  for  the 
dead ; of  such  kind  as  is  used  in  mourning  for 
the  dead : as,  a mourning  garment ; a mourning 
hat-band. 

Six  dukes  followed  after,  in  black  mourning  gownds. 

Death  of  Queen  Jane  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  78). 

mourning2t,  n.  See  mourn 2. 
mourning-bride  (mor'ning-brid'),w.  The  sweet 
scabious,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea : so  called  when 
its  flowers  are  deep  purple  or  crimson,  hut  they 
are  sometimes  rose-colored  or  even  white, 
mourning-brooch  (mor'ning-broch),  n.  A 
brooch  of  jet  or  other  suitable  material,  worn 
by  women  as  a sign  of  mourning, 
mourning-cloak  (mor'ning-kldk),  n.  1 . A cloak 
formerly  worn  by  persons  following  a funeral, 
usually  hired  from  the  undertaker. — 2.  A but- 
terfly, Euvanessa  antiopa. 
mourning-coach  (mor'ning-koch),  n.  1.  A 
coach  used  by  a person  in  mourning,  black  in 
color,  and  sometimes  covered  outside  as  well 
as  inside  with  black  cloth,  the  hammer-cloths 
also  being  black. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  use  a mourning  coach  all  the  time 
mourning  was  worn,  and  this  rendered  it  incumbent  upon 
people  to  possess  such  a vehicle;  consequently  they  were 
frequently  advertised  for  sale. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  176. 

2.  A closed  carriage  used  to  convey  mourners 
on  the  occasion  of  a funeral, 
mourning-dove  (mor'ning-duv),  «.  The  com- 
mon American  or  Carolina  turtle-dove,  Zenai- 
dura  carolinensis : so  called  from  its  plaintive 
cooing.  See  cut  under  dove. 
mourning-livery  (mor'iiing-liv'-er-i),  n.  Liv- 
ely worn  by  men-servants  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  a member  of  a master’s  family, 
moumingly  (mor'ning-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  one  who  mourns. 

The  king  very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and 
moumingly.  Shak.,  All  s Well,  i.  1.  34. 

mourning-piece  (mor'ning-pes),  n.  A picture 
intended  as  a memorial  of  the  dead,  it  repre- 
sents  a tomb  or  an  urn  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  weeping-willows,  mourners,  and  other  fune- 
real accessories. 

They  go  to  sea,  you  know,  and  fall  out  o’  the  riggin',  or 
get  swamped  in  a gale,  or  killed  by  whales,  and  there 
ain’t  a house  on  the  island,  I expect,  but  what’s  got  a 
mourning -piece  hangin’  up  in  the  front  room. 

M.  C.  Lee,  A Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket,  p.  48. 

mourning-ring  (mor'ning-ring),  n.  Aring worn 
as  a memorial  of  a deceased  person.  Such  rings 
were  commonly  inscribed  with  the  name  and  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  the  person  commemorated.  The  cus- 
tom of  wearing  them  is  almost  obsolete. 

mourning-stuff  (mor'ning-stuf),  n.  A luster- 
less black  textile  material,  such  as  crape,  cash- 
mere,  or  merino,  regarded  as  especially  fitted 
for  mourning-garments. 

mourning-widow  (mor'ning-wid'o),  n.  1.  A 
dusky-petaled  geranium  of  central  and  western 
Europe,  Geranium  phosum. — 2.  Same  as  mourn  - 
ing-bride. 

moumivalt,  n.  See  murnival. 
mournsome  (morn'sum),  a.  [<  mourn1  + -some.] 
Mournful.  [Eecent  and  rare.] 
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Then  there  came  a mellow  noise,  very  low  and  numm- 
some,  not  a sound  to  be  afraid  of. 

^ R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  iii. 

mouse  (mous),  n. ; pi.  mice  (mis).  [<  ME.  mous, 
mus  (pi.  mys,  myse,  rarely  musus),  < AS.  mils  (pi. 
mys)  = 1).  muis  = MLG.  mus,  LG.  mus  = OHG. 
MHG.  mus,  G.  mans  = Ieel.  mus  = Sw.  Dan.  mus 
= L.  mus  (mur-)  = Gr.  yvv;  (uv-)  = OBulg.  myshi 
= Bulg.  mishka  = Serv.  mish  = Bohem.  mysh  - 
Pol.  mysz  = Russ,  muishi = Pers.  ( > Turk. ) mush 
— Skt.  musha  (>  Hind,  musa,  must),  dim.  mushika 
(Pali musiko),  a rat,  a mouse;  prob.  ‘stealer,’  < 
V mus,  Skt.  •/  musli,  steal.  Hence  ult.  (<  L. 
mus)  muscle1,  muscular,  etc.]  1.  A small  ro- 
dent quadruped,  Mus  musculus,  of  the  family 
Muridce:  a name  extended  to  very  many  of  the 


Mouse  (Mus  musculus). 


smaller  species  of  the  same  family,  the  larger 
ones  being  usually  called  rats . Mice  proper,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mus,  are  indigenous  to  the  Old 
World  only,  though  M.  musculus  has  been  introduced 
and  naturalized  everywhere.  The  native  mice  of  America 
all  belong  to  a different  section  of  Muridce  called  Sig- 
modontes,  and  to  such  genera  as  Peromyscus.  See  cuts 
under  deer-mouse,  Arvicola,  and  Evotomys.  [Mouse,  like 
rat,  enters  into  many  compounds  indicating  different  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  murines,  and  many  other  small  quad- 
rupeds, not  of  the  same  family,  or  even  of  the  same 
order : as,  harvest-mowse,  meadow-wioMse,  field-mouse.  See 
these  words.] 

Now  yif  thou  saye  a mous  amonges  oother  musus  [var. 
myse ] that  chalengede  to  hymself-ward  ryht  and  power 
over  alle  other  mysus  [var.  myse],  how  gret  scorn  woldis- 
thow  han  of  it ! Chaucer , Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 

2.  Some  animal  like  or  likened  to  a mouse,  as 
a shrew  or  bat.  See  shrew-mouse. 

And  there  hen  also  Myse  als  grete  as  Houndes;  and 
zalowe  Myse  als  grete  as  Raven  es. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  291. 

3.  A moth  of  the  family  Amp hipyr idee. — 4. 
Some  little  bird : used  in  composition : as,  sea- 
mouse  and  sand-mows^,  the  dunlin  or  purre, 
Tringa  alpina , a sandpiper.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 

5.  A familiar  term  of  endearment. 

Let  the  bloat  king  . . . call  you  his  mouse. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii  4.  183. 

6.  Naut. : ( af ) A knob  formed  on  a rope  by  spun- 
yarn  or  parceling,  to  prevent  a running  eye 
from  slipping,  (b)  Two  or  three  turns  of  spun- 
yarn  or  rope-yarn  about  the  point  and  shank 
of  a hook,  to  keep  it  from  unhooking.  Also 
called  mousing. — 7.  A particular  piece  of  beef 
or  mutton  below  the  round ; the  part  immedi- 
ately above  the  knee-joint.  Also  called  mouse- 
piece  and  mouse-buttock. — 8.  A match  used  in 
blasting. — 9.  A swelling  caused  by  a blow;  a 
black  eye.  [Slang.] —Economist mouse.  See  econo- 
mist.— Hare-tailed  mouse.  Same  as  lemming.— Lea- 
thern mouse,  a bat.— Long- tailed  mouse,  one  of  the 
Murince,  as  the  common  European  wood-mouse,  Mus  sylva- 
ticus,  or  the  American  deer-mouse,  Peromyscus  leucopus : 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  short-tailed  field-mice, 
voles,  or  Microtinse. — Pharaoh’s  mouse.  Same  as 
Pharaoh’s  rat  (which  see,  under  rat). 

mouse  (mouz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  moused , ppr. 
mousing,  [f  mouse,  n.]  I.  intrans . 1.  To  hunt 
for  or  catch  mice. 

Your  puss,  demure  and  pensive,  seemB 

Too  fat  to  mouse.  F.  Locker,  My  Neighbour  Rose. 

2.  To  watch  or  pursue  something  in  a sly  or  in- 
sidious manner. 

A whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the  mask  of 
zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms  in  blood. 

Sir  B.  L’ Estrange. 

A mousing,  learned  New  Hampshire  lawyer. 

H.  Cabot  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  p.  107. 

3.  To  move  about  softly  or  cautiously,  like  a 
cat  hunting  mice ; prowl. 

When  we  were  not  on  the  water,  we  both  liked  to  mouse 
about  the  queer  streets  and  quaint  old  houses  of  that  re- 
gion. T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport,  p.  62. 

ii.  trans.  1 . To  tear  as  a cat  tears  a mouse. 

And  now  he  feasts,  Tnousing  the  flesh  of  men. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  354. 

2.  To  hunt  out,  as  a cat  hunts  out  mice.  [Rare.] 

He  preached  for  various  country  congregations,  and  usu- 
ally returned  laden  with  boxes  and  bundles  of  literary  odds 
and  ends,  moused  from  rural  attics  and  bought  or  begged 
for  his  collection.  New  York  Evangelist , Oct.  20,  1864. 
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3.  Naut.,  to  pass  a few  turns  of  a small  line 
round  the  point  and  shank  of  (a  hook),  to  keep 
it  from  unhooking. 

mouse-barley  (mous'bar,/li),  re.  Uordeum  mu- 
rinum,  a grass  of  little  value, 
mouse-bird  (mous'berd),  re.  Any  bird  of  the 
African  genus  Coitus;  one  of  the  colies:  so 
called  from  their  color. 

mouse-bur  (mous'ber),  n.  See  the  quotation, 
and  Martynia. 

On  our  way  across  the  camp  we  saw  a great  quantity  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Martynia  proboscides,  nwuse-burrs,  as  they 
call  them,  devil’s  claws  or  toe-nails. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

mouse-buttock  (mous'but/ok),  n.  Same  as 
mouse , 7.  ■ 

mouse-chop  (mous'chop),  n.  A species  of  fig- 
marigold,  Mesembryanthemum  murinum. 
mouse-color  (mous'kul"or),  n.  The  gray  color 
of  a mouse. 

mouse-colored  (mous'kuFgrd),  a.  Having  the 
gray  color  of  a mouse,  or  a color  somewhat  simi-  ■ 
lar ; dark-gray  with  a yellowish  tinge,  the  color 
of  the  common  mouse. 

mouse-deer  (mous'der),  n.  A chevrotain  or 
tragulid:  a small  deer-like  ruminant  of  the 
family  Tragulidce. 

mouse-dun  (mous'dun),  a.  See  dunX. 
mouse-ear  (mous'er),  n.  1.  A species  of  hawk- 
weed,  Hieracium  Pilosella,  found  throughout 
Europe  and  northern  Asia.  It  is  a low  herb  with 
tufted  radical  leaves  and  leafy  barren  creepers,  its  heads 
of  lemon-colored  flowers  borne  on  leafless  scapes.  Also 
called  mouse-ear  hawkweed. 

2.  One  of  various  species  of  scorpion-grass  or 
forget-me-not  of  the  genus  Myosotis:  so  called 
in  allusion  to  their  short  soft  leaves.  See  My- 
osotis.— Golden  mouse-ear,  Hieracium  aurantiacum , 
a European  species  with  golden-red  corymbed  heads. — 
Mouse-ear  chickweed.  See  chickweed.— Mouse-ear 
cress,  Stenophragma  Thaliana.— Mouse-ear  everlast- 
ing, a common  composite  plantof  N orth  America,  A ntenna- 
ria  plantaginifolia,  with  whitish  heads  in  small  corymbs, 
blooming  very  early  in  the  spring.  Also  called  plantain- 
leafed  everlasting.  — Mouse-ear  hawkweed.  See  def.  1. 
— Mouse-ear  scorpion-grass,  Myosotis  palustris. 
mouse-fallt  (mo us ' fal),  n.  [ME.  mousfalle, 
mowsefelle,  mowsfalle;  < mouse  + fall.)  A 
mouse-trap  which  falls  on  the  mouse, 
mouse-fisb  (mous'fish),  n.  An  antennarioid 
fish,  Pterophryne  histrio,  which  is  party-colored, 
and  chiefly  inhabits  the  Sargasso  Sea,  where  it 
builds  a sort  of  nest.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  pro- 
vided with  tag-like  appendages,  the  mouth  is  oblique,  the 
ventral  fins  are  long,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  well 
developed.  Also  called  marbled  angler , frog  fish,  and  toad- 
fish.  See  cut  under  Pterophryne. 

mouse-grass  (mous'gras),  n.  1.  A grass,  Aira 
caryophyllea,  having  short  soft  leaves.  [Local, 
Eng.]  — 2.  Another  grass,  Dichelacline  crinita, 
of  similar  habit.  [Australia.] 
mouse-hawk  (mous'hak),  n.  The  rough-legged 
buzzard.  See  Archibuteo.  [New  Eng.] 
mouse-hole  (mous'hol),  n.  A hole  where  mice 
enter  or  pass,  or  so  small  that  nothing  larger 
than  a mouse  may  pass  in  or  out ; a very  small 
inlet  or  outlet. 

If  you  take  us  creeping  into  any  of  these  mouse-holes  of 
sin  any  more,  let  cats  tiay  off  our  skins. 

Massinger,  Virgin- Martyr,  ii.  1. 

mouse-hound  (mous'hound),  n.  A weasel.  Hal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mouse-hunt  (moils' hunt),  n.  1.  A hunting  for 
mice. — 2f.  A mouser ; one  who  watches  or  pur- 
sues, as  a cat  does  a mouse. 

Aye,  you  have  been  a mouse-hunt  in  your  time. 

But  I will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

Shake,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  4. 11. 

Many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Rabbies  in  these 
studies  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings,  and  the 
titlepage,  or,  to  give  ’em  more,  have  bin  but  the  Ferrets 
and  Moushunts  of  an  Index. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

mousekin  (mous'kin),  n.  [<  mouse  + -kin.']  A 
little  or  young  mouse. 

“Frisk  about,  pretty  little  mousekin ” says  gray  Grimal- 
kin. Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxxviii. 

mouse-lemur  (mousTe,/mer),  n.  A small  kind 
of  lemur  of  the  genus  Chirogaleus,  as  C.  milii 
or  C.  coquereli.  See  Galaginince,  and  cut  under 
Chirogaleus. 

mouse-mill  (mous'mil),  n.  See  mill. 
mouse-owl  (mous'oul),  n.  The  short-eared  owl, 
Asio  brachyotus  or  accipitrinus. 
mouse-pea  (mous'pe),  n.  See  Latliyrus. 
mouse-piece  (mous'pes),  n.  Same  as  mouse,  7. 
mouser  (mou'zer),  n.  An  animal  that  catches 
mice ; specifically,  a cat : commonly  used  with 
a qualifying  term  to  describe  the  proficiency  of 
the  animal  as  a mouse-catcher. 
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When  you  have  plenty  ot  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the 
door  open,  in  pity  to  the  poor  cat,  if  she  be  a good  mouser. 

Swift , Advice  to  Servants,  ii. 
Owls,  you  know,  are  capital  mousers. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  28. 

mouse-roller  (mous'ro,/ler),  n.  In  printing,  an 
inking-roller  which  jumps  up  to  take  ink,  and 
then  jumps  back  to  put  this  ink  on  the  inking- 
table. 

mousery  (mous'er-i),  n. ; pi.  mouseries  (-iz).  [< 
mouse  + -ery.]  A place  where  mice  abound; 
the  breeding-grounds  of  large  numbers  of  mice 
or  voles. 

The  disturbance  of  this  populous  mousery  by  the  visits 
of  owls.  F.  A.  Lucas,  The  Auk,  V.  280. 

mouse-sight (mous'sit), re.  Myopia;  short-sight- 
edness ; near-sightedness, 
mousetail  (mous'tal),  re.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Myosurus,  especially  M.  minimus:  so  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  elongated  fruiting  re- 
ceptacle. 

mousetail-grass  (mous'tal -gras),  re.  1.  One 

of  the  foxtail-grasses,  Alopecurus  agrestis. — 2. 
Another  grass,  Festuca  Myuros. 
mouse-thorn  (mous'thdrn ),  n.  The  star-thistle, 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  widely  distributed  in 
Europe  and  introduced  in  America.  The  in- 
volucre bears  long  spines, 
mouse-trap  (mous'trap),  re.  [<  ME.  mmcse-trap ; 
< mouse  + lro.pl.']  1 . A trap  for  catching  mice. 
— 2.  A certain  mathematical  problem.  itisasfol- 
lows : Let  a given  number  of  objects  be  arranged  in  a circle 
and  counted  round  and  round,  and  let  every  one  against 
which  any  multiple  of  a given  number  is  pronounced  be 
thrown  out  when  this  happens ; then,  which  one  will  be 
left  to  the  last?— Mouse-trap  switch,  in  elect.,  an  auto- 
matic switch  which  is  shifted  from  one  position  to  an- 
other when  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  of  a con- 
trolling magnet  falls  below  a certain  limit,  in  which  case 
the  released  armature  draws  away  a detent  and  aUows  the 
movement  of  the  switch. 

mouse-trap  (mous'trap),  v.  t.  [<  mouse-trap, 
re.]  To  catch,  as  a mouse,  in  a trap;  entrap, 
mousie  (mou'si),  re.  A diminutive  of  mouse. 
[Scotch.] 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain. 

Burns,  To  a Mouse. 

mousing  (m  ou' zing),  d.  and  w.  I.  a.  Mouse- 
catching  ; given  to  catching  mice. 

A falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a mousing  owl  hawk’d  at  and  kill’d. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4.  13. 


II.  n.  1 . The  act  of  watching  for  or  catching 
mice. — 2.  Naut .,  same  as  mouse , 6. — 3.  In  a 
loom,  a ratchet-movement, 
mousing-hook  (mou'zing-huk),  n.  A clasp- 
hook  or  other  form  of  hook  for  ropes  or  harness 
having  a latch  or  mousing-contrivance  to  lock 
a rope  or  ring  in  the  hook, 
mousquetaire  (mos-ke-tar'),  n.  [F. : see  muske- 
teer.]  1 . A musketeer. — 2f.  A turn-over  collar, 
usually  of  plain  starched  linen,  and  broad,  worn 
by  women  about  1850. — 3.  A cloak  of  cloth, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  or  narrow  bands  of  velvet, 
and  having  large  buttons,  worn  by  women  about 
1855.— Mousquetaire  glove,  a glove  with  long  loose 
top,  and  without  lengthwise  slit,  or  with  a very  short  open- 
ing at  the  wrist : so  called  as  resembling  a military  glove, 
mousseline  (mo-se-len'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  muslin: 
see  muslin.]  A very  thin  glass  used  for  claret- 
glasses,  etc. 

mousseline-de-laine  (mo-se-len'd6-lan'),  n. 

[F. : mousseline , muslin;  de , of ; laine  (<  L.  lana), 
wool:  see  muslin , de2y  lanary.]  An  untwilled 
woolen  cloth  made  in  many  colors  and  printed 
with  varied  patterns.  Also  called  muslin-de- 
laine. 

mousseline-glass  (mo-se-len'glas),  n.  See  mus- 
lin-glass. 

moustache,  n.  See  mustache . 
mousy  (mou'si),  a . [<  mouse  4-  -yk]  1.  Of  or 
relating  to  a mouse  or  the  color  or  smell  of  a 
mouse. — 2.  Abounding  with  mice, 
mout  (mout),  v.  The  earlier,  now  only  dialectal, 
form  of  molt2. 

moutardt,  n.  [ME.  mowtard ; < mouten , mowteny 
molt : see  molt2.]  A molting  bird.  Prompt . Parv. 
moutert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  molt2. 
mouth  (mouth), n.  [<,MPi.mouthymuthy<.  AS.muth 
*=  OS.  muth  = OFries.  mund , mond  = D.  mond 
= MLG.  munty  LG.  mund  = OHG.  mund , MHG. 
munt , G.  mund  = Icel.  munnr,  mudhr  = Sw.  mun 
= Dan.  mund  (>  E.  dial,  mun)  = Goth.  munthsy 
mouth.]  1.  The  oral  opening  or  ingestive 
aperture  of  an  animal,  of  whatever  character 
and  wherever  situated ; the  os,  or  oral  end  of 
the  alimentary  canal  or  digestive  system.  The 
mouth  is  in  the  head  in  most  animals,  and  serves  for  tak- 
ing in  food,  mastication,  deglutition,  and  the  utterance  of 
the  voice.  In  nearly  all  vertebrates  the  mouth  is  com- 


posed of  upper  and  under  jaws  and  associate  parts,  and 
consequently  opens  and  shuts  vertically;  in  many  the 
orifice  is  closed  by  fleshy  movable  lips,  and  the  cavity  ia 
furnished  with  teeth 
and  a tongue.  Ap- 
propriate salivary 
and  mucous  glands 
moisten  the  interior, 
which  is  lined  with 
epithelium.  In  most 
invertebrates,  as  the 
enormous  assem- 
blage of  arthropods, 
the  basis  of  the 
mouth  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  modified  limbs, 
and  the  jaws  work 
sidewise.  In  other 
cases  the  mouth, 
though  definite  in 
position  and  charac- 
ter in  each  case, 
varies  too  widely  to 
be  defined  excepting 
as  the  ingestive  ori- 
fice. In  protozoans 
any  part  of  the  body 
may  act  as  a tempo- 
rary mouth;  and  in 
many  worms  there  is 
never  any  mouth  or 
special  digestive 
system,  food  being 
absorbed  directly 
through  the  integu- 
ment. The  most 
complicated  mouths 
are  found  among  in- 
sects and  crusta- 
ceans (see  cut  under 
mouth-part).  See  082. 
stoma,  and  cuts  under  medusiform,  Actinozoa,  Haliphy- 
sema,  anthozobid , Aurelia,  and  house-fly. 

Made  hem  to  be  vn-armed  and  waish  theire  mouthes  and 
theire  visages  with  warme  water. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  545. 
Hys  mowthe,  hys  nose,  hys  eyn  too, 

Hys  herd,  hys  here  he  ded  also. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  171. 

2.  Specifically — ( a ) The  human  mouth  regard- 
ed as  the  channel  of  vocal  utterance. 

Assoyne  . . . excuse  sent  by  the  mouth  of  another  for 
non-appearance  when  summoned. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  464. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortall  fame  sunriveth,  and 
flourisheth  in  the  mouthes  of  all  people. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

( b ) The  interior  hollow  of  the  mouth ; the  buccal 
cavity:  as,  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

(c)  The  exterior  opening  or  orifice  of  the  mouth ; 
the  lips:  as,  a well-formed  mouth;  a kiss  on 
the  mouth.  ( d ) In  entom.y  the  mouth-parts  col- 
lectively ; the  oral  organs  or  appendages  which 
are  visible  externally:  as,  the  trophi  of  a man- 
dibulate  mouth. — 3.  Anything  resembling  a 
mouth  in  some  respect,  (a)  The  opening  of  any- 
thing hollow,  for  access  to  it  or  for  other  uses,  as  the 
opening  by  which  a vessel  is  filled  or  emptied,  charged 
or  discharged ; the  opening  by  which  the  charge  issues 
from  a firearm ; the  entrance  to  a cave,  pit,  or  den ; the 
opening  of  a well,  etc. ; the  opening  in  a metal -melting  fur- 
nace from  which  the  metal  flows ; the  slot  in  a carpenters' 
plane  in  which  the  bit  is  fitted ; the  surface  end  of  a min- 
ing-shaft or  adit ; etc. 

Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 

As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  403. 
(&)  The  part  of  a river  or  other  stream  where  its  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  any  large  body  of  water ; 
a conformation  of  land  resembling  a river-mouth. 

It  [the  river  Po]  disgorgeth  itself  at  length  into  the  gulf  e 
of  Venice,  with  sixe  greate  mouths. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  97. 
(c)  The  opening  of  a vise  between  its  cheeks,  chops,  or 
jaws,  (d)  In  fort.,  the  interior  opening  of  an  embrasure. 
It  may  be  either  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  in  form.  Some 
military  writers  call  this  opening  the  throat  of  the  embra- 
sure, and  apply  the  term  mouth  to  the  exterior  opening. 
See  embrasure i.  ( e ) In  an  organ-pipe,  the  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  pipe  above  the  foot,  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  lip.  S ee  pipe,  (f)  In  ceram.,  a name  given  to  one 
of  the  fireplaces  of  a pottery-kiln.  The  kilns  for  firing  the 
biscuit  have  several  of  these  mouths  built  against  them 
externally,  and  a flue  from  each  mouth  leads  the  flames 
to  a central  opening,  where  they  enter  the  oven,  (g)  The 
cross-bar  of  a bridle-bit,  uniting  the  branches  or  the  rings 
as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  A principal  speaker;  one  who  utters  the 
common  opinion ; an  oracle ; a mouthpiece. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman  be- 
longing to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives. 

Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 

5.  Cry;  voice. 

The  fearful  dogs  divide, 

All  spend  their  mouths  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iv.  108. 

6.  Flavor;  taste  in  the  mouth:  said  of  beer. 
— By  mouth,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  by  means  of  spoken 
as  distinguished  from  written  language ; by  speech ; viva 
voce. 

But  did  not  the  apostles  teach  aught  by  mouth  that  they 
wrote  not? 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. , 1850),  p.  26. 

Down  in  the  mouth,  dejected;  despondent;  “blue." 
[Colloq.] 


Longitudinal  Vertical  Section  of  Mouth, 
Nose,  etc.,  taken  a little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  a,  cervical  vertebra  ; £,  gul- 
let or  esophagus ; c,  windpipe  or  trachea ; 
d,  larynx  ; e,  epiglottis ; /,  uvula ; g,  open- 
ing of  left  Eustachian  tube  ; h,  opening  of 
left  lacrymal  duct  in  the  nose ; t,  hyoid 
bone ; k,  tongue ; l,  hard  palate ; m,  tt, 
base  of  cranial  cavity ; o,  p,  q,  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  turbinate  bones.  The 
pharynx  extends  from  r to  s. 


mouth 
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movable 


The  Roman  orator  was  down  in  the  mouth,  finding  him- 
self  thus  cheated  by  the  money-changer. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VII.  369. 
From  hand  to  mouth.  See  hand.— Full,  imperfect, 
masticatory,  etc.,  mouth.  See  the  adjectives.— Man- 
dibulate  mouth.  Same  as  mastica tory  mouth.—  Mark 
Of  mouth.  See  marAri.— Mouth-glue.  S ee  glue. — Mouth 
Of  a plane,  the  space  between  the  cutting  edge  of  a plane- 
iron  and  the  part  of  the  plane-stock  immediately  in  front 
of  the  iron,  through  which  the  shavings  pass  in  hand- 
planing.—  Mouth  of  a shovel,  tho  part  of  a shovel  which 
in  use  first  begins  to  receive  the  charge  or  load ; the  front 
edge  of  a shovel.  This  part  is  frequently  made  of  steel, 
such  shovels  being  called  steel-mouthed.— To  be  born  with 
a silver  spoon  in  one’s  mouth.  See  borni.— To  carry 
a bone  in  the  mouth.  See  bone  i.— To  crook  the  mouth. 
See  crook.  — To  give  mouth  to,  to  utter;  express.— To 
have  one’s  heart  in  one’s  mouth.  See  heart.— To 
laugh  out  of  the  other  side  of  one’s  mouth.  See  laugh. 
—To  look  a gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  See  gift-horse. 
— To  make  a mouth,  or  to  make  mouths,  to  distort 
the  mouth  in  mockery ; make  a wry  face ; pout. 

Ay  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I turn  my  back. 

Shak. , M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  238. 
To  make  or  have  one’s  mouth  water.  See  water.— To 
make  up  one’s  mouth  for.  See  make i. — To  put  one’s 
head  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  See  lion.— To  stop  one’s 
mouth,  to  put  one  to  silence. 

mouth  (mouTH),  v . [<  ME.  mouthen;  < mouth , 

n.~\  I.  trans.  If.  To  utter. 

Thanne  Mercy  ful  myldly  mouthed  thise  wordes : 

“Throw  experience,”  quod  she,  “I  hope  they  shal  be 

saued.”  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  150. 

2.  To  utter  with  a voice  affectedly  big  or  swell- 
ing, or  with  more  regard  to  sound  than  to  sense. 

Speak  the  speech  . . . trippingly  on  the  tongue ; but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I had  as  lief 
the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  3. 

I hate  to  hear  an  actor  mouthing  trifles. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxi. 

3.  To  touch,  press,  or  seize  with  the  mouth  or 
lips;  take  into  the  mouth;  mumble;  lick. 

The  beholder  at  first  sight  conceives  it  a rude  and  in- 
formous  lump  of  flesh,  and  imputes  the  ensuing  shape 
unto  the  mouthing  of  the  dam. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 

He  mouthed  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  i.  231. 
Psyche  . . . hugged  and  never  hugg’d  it  [her  infant]  close 
enough. 

And  in  her  hunger  mouth'd  and  mumbled  it. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

4.  To  reproach;  insult. 

Then  might  the  debauchee 
Untrembling  mouth  the  heavens. 

Blair,  The  Grave. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  speak  with  a full,  round, 
or  loud  voice;  speak  affectedly;  vociferate; 
rant:  as,  a mouthing  actor. 

Nay,  an  thou’lf  mouth. 

I’ll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  306. 
I’ll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country, 

And  mouth  at  Ctesar  till  I shake  the  senate. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  3. 

2.  To  join  mouths ; kiss.  [Rare.] 

He  would  m'ntih  with  a beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown 
bread  and  garlick.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  194. 

3.  To  make  a mouth;  make  awry  face;  gri- 
mace. 

Well  I know  when  I am  gone 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 

mouthable  (mou'THa-bl),  a.  [<  mouth  + -able.] 
That  can  be  readily  or  fluently  uttered ; sound- 
ing well. 

And  other  good  mouthable  lines. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LIX.  640. 

month-arm  (mouth'arm),  n.  One  of  the  oral 
arms  or  processes  from  the  mouth  of  a jelly-fish 
or  other  hydrozoan.  Science,  V.  258. 

mouth-blower  (moutk'blo"er),  n.  A common 
blowpipe. 

mouth-case  (mouth'kas),  n.  In  entom.,  that 
part  of  the  integument  of  a pupa  that  covers 
the  mouth. 

mouthed  (moutht),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a 
mouth:  mainly  used  in  composition,  to  note 
some  characteristic  of  month  or  of  speech,  as  in 
hard-mouthed,  foul-mouthed,  mealy-mouthed. 

A iangler,  and  euill  mouthed  one. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 
And  set  me  down,  and  took  a mouthed  shell 
And  murmur’d  into  it,  and  made  melody. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

mouther  (mou'THer),  n.  One  who  months;  an 
affected  declaimer. 

mouth-filling  (mouth'fil"ing),  a.  Filling  the 
mouth. 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a lady  as  thon  art, 

A good  mouth-filling  oath. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  259. 

mouth-foot  (mouth'fut),  n.  A mouth-part  which 
consists  of  a modified  foot  or  limb ; a foot-jaw  or 
maxilliped : generally  in  the  plural. 


mouth-footed  (mouth 'fut"ed),  a.  Having  mouth-ring  (mouth'ring),  n,  The  oral  or  eso- 
mouth-feet;  having  foot-jaws  or  maxillipeds;  phageal  nervous  ring  of  an  echinoderm. 
specifically,  stomatopodous.  mouthroot  (mouth'rot),  n.  The  goldthread, 

mouth-friend  (mouth'frend),  ».  One  who  pro-  Coptis  trifolia.  The  root  is  a tonic  bitter,  and 
fessesfriendshipwithoutentertainingit;  apre-  is  used  in  some  places  for  the  cure  of  sore 
tended  or  false  friend.  ^moutk. 

May  you  a better  feast  never  behold,  mouthy  (mou'thy),  a.  [<  mouth  + -2/1.  j Lo- 

You  knot  of  mouth-friends!  _ quacious;  ranting;  affected. 

, , Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6.  99.  Another  said  to  a mouthy  advocate,  Why  barkest  thou 

monthful  (month  fill),  n.  [s  mouth  + -ful.  j 1.  at  me  so  sore?  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  148. 
As  much  as  the  month  will  contain  or  as  is  put  A turgid  Btyle  of  mouthy  grandiloquence, 

into  the  month  at  one  time.  He  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 


A’  [a  whale]  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  be- 
fore him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a mouthful. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1.  35. 

2.  A small  quantity. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair, 

To  take  a mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  iii.  499. 

mouth-gage  (mouth' gaj),  n.  An  instrument 
consisting  mainly  of  graduated  bars  and  slides, 
used  by  saddlers  for  measuring  the  width  and 
height  of  a horse’s  month,  as  a guide  in  fitting 
a bit. 

mouth-glass  (mouth'glas),  n.  A small  hand- 
mirror  used  in  dentistry  for  inspecting  the 
teeth  and  gums,  etc. 

mouth-honor  (mouth'on//or),  n.  Respect  or  def- 
erence expressed  without” sincerity. 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  27. 

mouthing  (mou'SHing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mouth, 
i’.]  Rant. 

These  threats  were  the  merest  mouthing,  and  Judas  knew 
it  very  well.  The  Century , XX  XVIII.  895. 

mouthing  (mou'THing),  p.  a.  Ranting. 

Akenside  is  respectable,  because  he  really  had  something 
new  to  say,  in  spite  of  his  pompous,  mouthing  way  of  say- 
ing it.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  180. 

mouthing-machine  (mou'thing-ma-shen"),  n. 
In  sheet-metal  working,  a swaging-machine  for 
striking  up  the  mouths  or  tops  of  open-top  tin 
cans,  to  receive  the  covers,  and  also  for  crimp- 
ing the  bottoms  of  the  cans. 

mouthless  (mouthTes),  a.  [<  ME.  *mouthles,  < 
AS.  mutlileas,  < muth,  mouth,  + -leds,  E.  -less: 
see  mouth  and  -less.]  Having  no  mouth ; asto- 
matous. 

mouth-made  (mouth 'mad),  a.  Expressed  with- 
out sincerity ; hypocritical. 

Riotous  madness, 

To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  3.  30. 

mouth-organ  (mouth ,6r//gan),  n.  1.  Pan’s- 
pipes,  or  a harmonica. 


mouton  (mo-ton'),  n.  [OF.,  a coin  so  called 
from  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  obverse,  lit.  ‘a 
sheep’:  see  mutton.]  A gold  coin  current  in 
France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  having  types 
similar  to  those  of  the  agnel,  and  weighing  about 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

French  Mouton  of  Henry  V.  of  England. 


70  grains;  also,  a gold  coin  with  similar  types 
(sometimes  called  agnel)  struck  by  Edward  in. 
and  Henry  V.  of  England  for  their  French  do- 
minions. The  mouton  of  Edward  weighed  about 
70  grains,  that  of  Henry  about  40  grains, 
mouzah  (mo'za),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a vil- 
lage with  its  surrounding  or  adjacent  township. 
mouzlet,«.  An  obsolete  form  of  muzzle. 
movability  (mo-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Also  moveabil- 
ity ; < movable  + My:  see-bility.]  The  quality 
or  property  of  being  movable ; movableness, 
movable  (mo'va-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Also  moveable; 
< ME.  movabylie,  moevable,  mevable,  < OF.  mo- 
vable, mouvable  = Pr.  movable  - Sp.  movible  = 
Pg.  movivel  = It.  movibile , < L.  as  if  *movibilis, 
contr.  mobilis  (>ult.  E.  mobleX,  mobile 1,  q.  v.),  < 
movere,  move:  see  more.]  I.  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  moved  from  place  to  place ; admitting  of 
being  lifted,  carried,  drawn,  turned,  or  con- 
veyed, or  in  any  way  made  to  change  place  or 
posture;  susceptible  of  motion;  hence,  as  ap- 
plied to  property,  personal. 

To  the  thridde  his  goodes  meuable. 

Mob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  686. 

A stick  and  a wallet  were  all  the  moveable  things  upon 
this  earth  that  he  could  boast  of.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 


A set  of  Pan  pipes,  better  known  to  the  many  as  a mouth- 
organ.  Dickens,  Sketches.  (Dames.) 

2.  In  zodl.,  one  of  the  parts  or  appendages  of 
the  mouth. 

The  degraded  mouth-organs  of  the  Sugentia. 

A.  S.  Packard. 

mouth-part  (month 'part),  n.  An  appendago  or 
organ  that  en- 
ters into  the 
formation  of 
the  mouth  of 
an  insect,  crus- 
tacean, myria- 
pod, etc.  See 
also  cuts  under 
house-fly,  hy- 
oid, and  mos- 
quito. 

mouthpiece 

(mouth  ' pes), 
n.  1.  In  an 
instrument  or 
utensil  made 
to  be  inserted 
or  applied  to 
the  mouth,  the 
part  which 
touches  the 
lips  or  is  held  in  the  mouth,  as  in  a musical 
instrument,  a tobacco-pipe,  cigar-holder,  etc. 
See  cut  under  clarinet. — 2.  One  who  delivers 
the  opinions  of  others ; one  who  speaks  on  be- 
half of  others:  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  an  as- 
sembly. 

I come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to  Doorm. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

mouth-pipe  (mouth'plp),  n.  1.  That  part  of 
a musical  wind-instrument  to  which  the  mouth 
is  applied.— 2.  An  organ-pipe  having  a lip  to 
cut  the  wind  escaping  through  a slit  in  the  foot. 
Seepfpei,  2. 


2.  Capable  of  being  transposed  or  otherwise 
changed  in  parts  or  details:  as,  in  printing,  a 
form  of  movable  type. — 3.  Changing  from  one 
date  to  another  in  different  years : as,  a movable 
feast. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by  which  the 
moveable  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church  are  regulated. 

Holder. 

4f.  Fickle;  inconstant. 

Lest  thou  shouidest  ponder  the  path  of  life,  her  ways 
are  moveable,  that  thou  canst  not  know  them.  Prov.  v.  6. 
Movable  bars,  the  cross-bars  of  a printers’  chase  which 
are  detachable. — Movable  dam.  Same  as  barrage .— 
Movable  do.  See  do 4 and  solmization.— Movable  feast. 
See  feast i,  1.— Movable  kidney.  Same  as  floating  kid- 
ney (which  see,  under  kidney).— Movable  ladder.  See 
ladder. — Movable  property,  personal  property. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  that  can  be  moved,  or 
that  can  readily  be  moved. 

The  firste  moevable  of  the  eighte  spere. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  17. 

2.  Specifically  (generally  in  the  plural),  per- 
sonal property;  any  species  of  property  not 
fixed,  and  thus  distinguished  from  houses  and 
lands.  Movable  things  are  those  which  could  be  removed 
or  displaced  without  affecting  their  substance,  whether 
the  displacement  might  be  effected  by  their  own  proper 
force  or  by  the  effect  of  a force  external  to  them.  Goud- 
smit.  In  Scots  law,  movables  are  opposed  to  heritage ; so 
that  every  species  of  property,  and  every  right  a person 
can  hold,  is  by  that  law  either  heritable  or  movable. 

If  you  want  a greasy  paire  of  silke  stockings  also,  to 
shew  yourselfe  in  at  Court,  they  are  to  be  had  too  amongst 
his  moveables.  Nash,  Four  Letters  Confuted. 

Books  of  travel  have  familiarized  every  reader  with  the 
custom  of  burying  a dead  man’s  movables  with  him. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 103. 

3.  An  article  of  furniture,  as  a chair,  table,  or 
the  like,  resting  on  the  floor  of  a room. 

An  ample  court,  and  a palace  furnish’d  with  the  most 
rich  and  princely  moveables.  Evelyn , Diary,  Oct.  11,  1644. 

It’s  much  if  he  looks  at  me ; or  if  he  does,  takes  no  more 
Notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  Moveable  in  tne  Room. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 
Heirship  movables.  See  heirship. 


Mouth-parts  of  a Beetle  ( Harpalus  caligi- 
nosus),  viewed  from  the  under  side. 

M,  M,  the  mandibles ; G,  gena,  or  cheek ; 
i,  glossa,  and  2,  2,  the  paraglossas,  together 
composing  the  ligula ; 3,  labial  palp ; 4,  laci- 
nia  I 5.  galea  ; 6,  maxillary  palp  (4,  5,  6 com- 
posing the  maxilla);  7,  a small  part  of  the 
labruin  visible ; 8,  mentum ; 9,  submentum  ; 
10,  gula ; ii,  antenna  (9, 8,  3,  2,  and  1 together 
compose  the  labium  or  under  lip  and  ns  ap- 
pendages). 
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movabledt.  a.  [<  movable  + -ed2.]  Furnished. 

They  entered  into  that  straw-thatched  cottage,  scurvily 
built,  naughtily  moveabled , and  all  besmoked. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  17.  (Davies.) 

movableness  (mo'va-bl-nes),w.  [Also  moveable- 
ness; < movable  + -ness.']  The  state  or  property 
of  being  movable;  mobility;  susceptibility  of 
movement. 

movably  (mo'va-bli),  adv.  [Also  moveably ; < 
movable  + - ly 2.]  " In  a movable  manner  or  state ; 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  movement, 
moval  (mo'val),  n.  [<  move  + -al.]  Movement; 
removal. 


And  it  remov’d,  whose  movall  with  loud  shout 
Did  fill  the  echoing  aire. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632).  (Naves.) 


move  (mov),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  moved,  ppr.  mov- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  moove,  mieve;  < ME. 
moven,  moeven,  meven,  mefen , < OF,  mover,  mou- 
ver,  muver,  also  moveir , muveir , movoir,  F . mouvoir 
= Sp.  Pg.  mover  = It.  movere,  muovere,  < L.  mo- 
ver e,  move,  = Skt.  miv,  push.  Hence  ult.  (< 
L.  movere)  E.  amove,  remove,  'promote,  remote, 
mobile , moble \ mob2,  mote®,  motile,  motion,  mo- 
tor, motive , amotion , emotion,  commotion,  mo- 
ment, mutine,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to 
change  place  or  posture  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  means;  carry,  convey,  or  draw  from  one 
place  to  another;  set  in  motion;  stir;  impel:  as, 
the  wind  moves  a ship ; the  servant  moved  the  fur- 
niture. Specifically,  in  chess,  draughts,  and  some  similar 
games,  to  change  the  position  of  (a  piece)  in  the  course  of 
play : as,  to  move  the  queen’s  bishop. 

Were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force, 

Himself  beyond  the  rest  pushing  could  move 
The  chair  of  Idris.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 


My  liege,  I move  my  bishop.  Tennyson , Becket,  Prol. 

2.  To  excite  to  action ; influence ; induce ; in- 
cite; arouse;  awaken,  as  the  senses  or  the 
mental  faculties  or  emotions. 

But  Medea  mouet  hym  a moneth  to  lenge. 

Then  leuyt  thai  the  lond  and  no  leue  toke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  986. 


The  Sowdon  anon  he  ganne  his  councell  to  meve 
Of  that  mater  that  towchid  hym  soo  nere. 

Generydes( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1760. 

I moved  the  king  my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of 
my  daughter.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  6.  76. 

I little  thought,  good  Cousin,  that  you  of  all  Men  would 
have  moved  me  to  a Matter  which  of  all  Things  in  the 
World  I most  decline.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  225. 

I told  him  that  my  business  was  to  Cachoa,  where  I had 
been  once  before ; that  then  I went  by  Water,  but  now  I 
was  moved  by  my  curiosity  to  travel  by  Land. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  94. 


3.  To  rouse  or  excite  tbe  feelings  of ; provoke ; 
stir  up : used  either  absolutely  or  with  a phrase 
or  preposition  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings roused : as,  he  was  moved  with  or  to  anger 
or  compassion.  Used  absolutely : (a)  To  affect  with 
anger;  irritate. 

Be  not  mooued  in  case  thy  friend  tell  thee  thy  faultes  full 
playne : 

liequyte  him  not  with  mallyce  great,  nor  his  good  will  dis- 
dayne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate’er  is  in  his  way. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  623. 

( b ) To  affect  with  tender  feelings ; touch. 

She  gan  him  soft  to  shrieve, 

And  wooe  with  fair  intreatie,  to  disclose 
Which  of  the  Nymphes  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieve. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  26. 
My  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 

Wept  bitterly.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  176. 

“ 'Trust  in  God  ” is  trust  in  the  law  of  conduct ; “ delight 
in  the  Eternal  ” is,  in  a deeply  moved  way  of  expression, 
the  happiness  we  all  feel  to  spring  from  conduct. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

(c)  To  agitate  or  influence  by  persuasion  or  rhetorical  art. 
Seeing  their  power  to  move  the  masses,  the  pontiffs  accu- 
mulated privileges  upon  them.  Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  78. 

These  tidings  produced  great  excitement  among  the 
populace,  which  is  always  more  moved  by  what  impresses 
the  senses  than  by  what  is  addressed  to  the  reason. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  To  propose;  bring  forward;  offer  formally; 
submit,  as  a motion  for  consideration  by  a 
deliberative  assembly : now  used  only  in  such 
phrases  as  to  move  a resolution,  or  to  move  that 
a proposal  be  agreed  to. 

I durste  meue  no  mateere  to  make  him  to  iangle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ix.  113. 

I speak  this  of  a conscience,  and  I mean  and  move  it  of  a 
good  will  to  your  grace  and  your  realm. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  74. 

This  ...  he  moved  as  a sixth  article  of  compact. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  115. 

5.  To  submit  a question,  motion,  or  formal  pro- 
posal to. 


The  pastor  moved  the  governour  if  they  might  without  move-allt,  n.  The  name  of  a game,  apparently 
offence  to  the  court  examine  other  witnesses.  like  “mv  ladv’s  toilet.”  Davies. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  375.  J 


6f.  To  address  one’s  self  to ; call  upon ; apply 
to ; speak  to  about  an  affair. 

I have  heard  yt  when  he  hath  been  moved  in  the  bussi- 
nes  he  hath  put  it  of  from  him  selfe,  and  referred  it  to 
ye  others.  John  Robinson,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth 

[Plantation,  p.  48. 

The  Florentine  will  move  us 

For  speedy  aid.  Shak. , All’s  W ell,  i.  2.  6. 

7f.  To  complete  the  course  of. 

After  the  monethis  were  meuyt  of  the  mene  true, 

Then  waknet  vp  were  and  myche  wale  sorow ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8182. 

8.  To  cause  to  act  or  operate:  as,  to  move 
the  bowels.  =Syn.  2.  To  influence,  actuate,  persuade, 
prompt,  incite,  induce,  incline,  instigate.— 3.  To  stir,  agi- 
tate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  from  place  to  place ; 
change  position,  continuously  or  occasionally : 
as,  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun. 

The  moving  waters,  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores. 

Keats,  Last  Sonnet. 

2.  To  advance  as  in  a course  of  development  or 
progress. 

Al  of  nougt  hast  maad  to  meeue, 

Bothe  heuen  & earthe,  day  & ny3t. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 
One  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

3.  To  change  one’s  place  or  posture  consciously, 
or  by  direct  personal  effort : often  in  a specified 
direction  from  or  to  an  indicated  place. 

The  Janizary  seemed  to  be  much  afraid,  talked  often  of 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  would  not  move  until  he 
knew  they  [the  Arabs]  were  gone,  and  which  way  they 
went.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  132. 

He  generally  says  his  prayers  without  moving  from  his 
shop.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  189. 

4.  To  walk;  proceed;  march. 

While  still  moving  in  column  up  the  Jacinto  road  he  met 
a force  of  the  enemy,  and  had  his  advance  badly  beaten 
and  driven  back  upon  the  main  road. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  412. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  superb  gait  with  which  a regi- 
ment of  tall  Highlanders  moves  behind  its  music,  solemn 
and  inevitable,  like  a natural  phenomenon. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  202. 

5.  To  carry  one’s  self,  with  reference  to  de- 
meanor, port,  or  gait : as,  to  move  with  dignity 
and  grace. 

He  moves  a god,  resistless  in  his  course, 

And  seems  a match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii.  557. 

Katie  never  ran ; she  moved 
To  meet  me.  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

6.  To  change  residence:  as,  we  move  next-week. 
— 7.  To  take  action;  begin  to  act;  act. 

As  this  affair  had  happened,  it  might  have  been  of  bad 
consequences  to  have  moved  in  it  at  Damascus,  so  I took 
no  further  notice  of  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  127. 

God  moves  in  a mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

Cowper,  Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness. 

8.  In  chess,  draughts,  and  some  similar  games, 
to  change  the  position  of  a piece  in  the  course 
of  play : as,  whose  turn  is  it  to  move  f 

Check— you  move  so  wildly.  Tennyson,  Becket,  Prol. 

9.  To  «bow  or  lift  the  hat ; salute.  [Colloq.] 

At  least  we  move  when  we  meet  one  another. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxix. 

10.  In  music,  of  a voice  or  voice-part,  to  pro- 
gress from  one  pitch  to  another ; pass  from  tone 

^to  tone. 

move  (mov),  n.  [<  move,  v.]  1.  A change  of 

position  or  relation.  Specifically,  in  chess,  draughts, 
etc. : (a)  A change  of  the  position  of  a piece  made  in  the 
regular  course  of  play. 

The  signora  did  not  love  at  all,  but  she  was  up  to  any 
move  on  the  board.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxvii. 
(6)  The  right  or  turn  to  move  a piece : as,  it  is  my  move 
now. 

Becket.  It  is  your  move. 

Henry.  Well — there.  [Moves.] 

Tennyson,  Becket,  Prol. 

2.  A proceeding;  a course  of  action:  as,  he 
hoped  by  that  move  to  disconcert  his  opponents. 
— On  the  move,  moving  or  migrating,  as  animals ; active 
or  progressive.— To  have  the  move,  in  draughts,  when 
the  number  of  men  on  each  side  is  equal : said  of  a player 
who  is  in  such  a position  that  he  can  force  his  adversary 
into  a situation  from  which  he  cannot  escape  without 
sacrificing  a piece  or  losing  the  game.  Foster's  Hoyle. — 
To  know  a move  or  two,  or  to  be  up  to  a move,  to  be 
smart  or  sharp ; be  acquainted  with  tricks.  [Slang.]  = Syn. 
Movement,  etc.  See  motion. 

moveable,  moveableness,  etc.  See  movable, 
etc. 


Come,  Morrice,  you  that  love  Christmas  sports,  what  say 
you  to  the  game  of  move-all  ? Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  i.  2. 

moveless  (movTes),  a.  [<  move  + -toss.]  Not 
moving;  immovable;  fixed. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a tow’r, 

On  all  sides  batter’d,  yet  resists  his  pow’r. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  144. 

Moveless  as  an  image  did  she  stand. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  216. 

movement  (mov'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  movement, 

F.  mouvement  = Sp.  movimiento  = Pg.  It.  movi- 
mento,  < ML.  movimentum,  movement,  < L.  mo- 
vere, move:  see  move,  v.  Cf.  moment , momen- 
tum.] 1.  The  act  or  condition  of  moving,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word. 

Sound  and  movement  are  so  correlated  that  one  is  strong 
when  the  other  is  strong,  one  diminishes  when  the  oilier 
diminishes,  and  the  one  stops  when  the  other  stops. 

Blasema,  Sound,  p.  7. 

The  circumstances  of  awakening  from  sleep,  wherein 
movement  as  a general  rule  appears  to  precede  sensation. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  298. 

2.  A particular  act  or  motion;  figuratively,  a 
quality  or  effect  as  of  motion. 

Forces  are  not  communicated  by  one  thing  to  another ; 
only  movements  can  be  communicated. 

Lotze,  Microco8mus  (trans.),  I.  58. 

The  movements  of  living  things  have  direct  reference  to 
consciousness,  to  the  satisfaction  of  pleasures,  and  to  the 
avoidance  of  pains. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  231. 
That  crenellated  palace  from  whose  overhanging  cornice 
a tall,  straight  tower  springs  up  with  a movement  as  light 
as  that  of  a single  plume  in  the  bonnet  of  a captain. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Confidence,  i. 

3.  Action;  incident. 

The  dialogue  is  written  with  much  vivacity  and  grace, 
and  with  as  much  dramatic  movement  as  is  compatible 
with  only  two  interlocutors.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  18. 

4.  A course  or  series  of  actions  or  incidents 
moving  more  or  less  continuously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  specific  end:  as,  the  antislavery 
movement;  a reactionary  movement. 

The  whole  modern  movement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy. J.  D.  MoreU. 

That  much-misunderstood  movement  of  old  times  known 
and  ridiculed  as  euphuism  was  in  reality  only  a product 
of  this  instinct  of  refinement  in  the  choice  of  terms. 

The  Atlantic,  LYIII.  425. 

5.  The  extent  or  value  of  commercial  transac- 
tions for  some  specified  time  or  place : as,  the 
movement  in  coffee  is  insignificant. 

The  total  movement  of  bonds  held  for  national  banks  was 
$87,967,300.  Rep.  Sec.  Treas.  (1886),  I.  58. 

6.  A particular  form  or  arrangement  of  mov- 
ing parts  in  mechanism:  as,  the  movement  of  a 
watch  (that  is,  all  that  part,  of  a watch  that  is  not 
the  case) ; the  movement  of  an  organ  or  a piano- 
forte.— 7.  Milit.,  a change  of  position  of  a 
body  of  troops  in  tactical  or  strategical  evolu- 
tions.— 8.  In  music : (a)  Motion;  melodic  pro- 
gression. See  motion,  14.  (b)  Rhythm;  meter; 
accentual  character:  as,  a march  movement, 
(c)  Tempo ; pace ; relative  speed  of  perform- 
ance: as,  with  a quick  movement.  ( d ) A prin- 
cipal division  or  section  of  an  extended  work, 
like  a sonata  or  a symphony,  having  its  own 
key,  tempo,  themes,  and  development,  more 
or  less  distinct  from  the  others — Amoeboid 
movements,  Brownian  movement,  ciliary  move- 
ment, circus  movements.  See  the  qualifying  words.— 
Geneva  movement,  in  clockwork,  calculating-machin- 
ery, and  recording-mechanism,  a peculiar  system  of  wheel- 
work,  consisting  of  a notched  wheel  and  a single-toothed 
wheel  (which  may  be  smaller  than  the  notched  wheel), 
the  spaces  between  the  notches  on 
the  wheel  B being  made  concave  on 
the  perimeter,  and  the  concave  parts 
being  arcs  of  circles  having  the  same 
radius  as  the  toothless  part  of  the 
perimeter  of  the  wheel  A.  The 
wheels  are  so  centered  in  relation 
with  each  other  that,  in  rotating,  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  A engages  a notch 
in  the  wheel  B,  moving  the  latter 
radially,  and  after  the  tooth  releases 
itself  from  the  notch  the  perimeter 
of  the  wheel  A engages  with  the  ad- 
jacent concave  in  the  wheel  B and 
locks  the  latter,  restraining  it  from 
moving  till  the  wheel  A has  again 
brought  its  single  tooth  around  into 
engagement  with  the  next  notch  in 
the  wheel  B.  The  latter  is  thus 
moved  once  and  locked  at  each  turn 
of  the  wheel  A.  If  the  wheel  B has 
ten  notches,  it  will  turn  once,  and 
can  thus  be  made  to  carry  or  record 
one  for  every  ten  turns  of  the  wheel 
A,  and  in  this  form  it  is  much  used  in 
various  measuring-,  counting-,  and  adding-machines  and 
recording-instruments.  Where  a stop-movement  of  the 
wheel  B is  desired,  the  notches  are  spaced  according  to  the 
movement  required,  and  the  wheels  have  equal  diameters. 


The  Geneva  Stop 
Movement,  used  in 
Swiss  watches  to  limit 
the  number  of  revolu- 
tions in  winding  up, 
the  convexly  curved 
part,  a b,  of  the  wheel 
B serving  as  the  stop. 


movement 

This  form  of  the  movement  is  used  in  watch-work,  and 
is  sometimes  called  stop-wheel. — Grave,  muscular,  etc., 
movement.  See  the  adjectives.— Movement  of  plants, 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  plants,  abundantly  attested  in 
a great  variety  of  ways,  and  latterly  the  subject  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  vegetable  physiology.  Most  unicellular 
plants  (bacteria,  etc.)  possess  proper  motions  of  their  own, 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  animals,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  spores  of  algm  and  the  spermatozooids  of  most 
cryptogams.  For  the  movements  of  the  more  highly  organ- 
ized plants,  see  circumnutation,  geotropism,  heliotropism, 
apogeotropism,  ap heliotropism,  diageotropism,  diaheliotro- 
pism,  etc. — Oxford  Movement,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  a movement  in  the  Church  of  England  toward  High- 
church  principles,  as  against  a supposed  tendency  toward 
liberalism  and  rationalism : so  called  from  the  fact  that 
it  originated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1833-41).  See 
Tractarianism,  Puseyism.  = Syn.  Move,  etc.  See  motion. 

movement-cure  (mov'ment-kur),  n.  The  use  of 
selected,  bodily  movements  with  a view  to  the 
cure  of  disease,  kinesitherapy. 
moventt  (mo'vent),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  movant, 
F.  mouvant  = £ip.  moviente  = Pg.  It.  movente,  < 
L.  moven(t-)s,  ppr.  of  movere,  move:  see  move.'] 

1.  a.  Moving ; not  quiescent. 

To  suppose  a body  to  be  self-existent,  or  to  have  the  pow- 
er of  Being,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  it  to  be  self-movent, 
or  to  have  the  power  of  motion. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  1. 

n.  n.  That  which  moves  anything. 

But  whether  the  sun  or  earth  be  the  common  movent 
cannot  be  determin’d  but  by  a farther  appeal. 

Glanvtlle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ix. 

mover  (mo'ver),  n.  [<  move  + -er1.  Cf.  OF. 
moveor,  moveur,  mouveur  = Sp.  Pg.  movedor 
= It.  movitore,  mover.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  imparts  motion  or  impels  to  action. 

0 thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

Look  with  a gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  19. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  in  motion  or  ac- 
tion. 

In  all  nations  where  a number  are  to  draw  any  one  way, 
there  must  be  some  one  principal  mover. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

3.  A proposer;  one  who  submits  a proposition 
or  recommends  anything  for  consideration  or 
adoption:  as,  the  mover  of  a resolution  in  a 
legislative  body. 

Attempts  were  made  by  different  members  to  point  out 
the  absence  from  the  resolution  of  any  specific  or  tangible 
charge,  or  to  extract  from  the  mover  some  declaration  that 
he  had  been  informed  or  believed  that  the  President  had 
been  guilty  of  some  official  misconduct. 

G.  T.  Curtis , Buchanan,  II.  248. 

4.  One  whose  business  is  to  move  furniture 
and  other  household  goods,  as  from  one  place  of 
residence  to  another.  [Colloq.]— First  mover. 

(а)  The  primum  mobile ; that  formerly  supposed  sphere 
of  the  heavens  which  carries  all  the  others,  and  in  which 
are  fixed  the  fixed  stars. 

Do  therefore  as  the  planets  do : move  always  and  be  car- 
ried with  the  motion  of  your  first  mover,  which  is  your 
sovereign ; a popular  judge  is  a deformed  thing. 

Bacon,  Charge  to  the  Judges  in  the  Star-chamber. 

(б)  The  first  cause.— Prime  mover.  See  prime. 
moveresst  (mo'ver-es),  n.  [ME.  moveresse;  < 

mover  + -es-s.]  A female  mover ; a stirrer  of 
debate  and  strife. 

Amyddes  saugh  I Hate  stonde, 

That  for  hir  wrathe,  yre,  and  onde, 

Semede  to  ben  a moveresse. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  149. 
moving  (mo'ving),  p.  a.  1.  Causing  to  move 
or  act;  impelling;  instigating;  persuading; 
influencing:  as,  the  moving  cause  of  a dispute. 
— 2.  Exciting  the  feelings,  especially  the  ten- 
der feelings;  touching;  pathetic;  affecting. 

Have  I a moving  countenance?  is  there  harmony  in  my 
voice?  Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  2. 

I played  a soft  and  doleful  air, 

I sang  an  old  and  moving  story. 

Coleridge,  Love. 

Action  of  a moving  system.  See  action.— Moving  fil- 
lister. See  fillister.— Moving  force,  in  mech.  See  mo- 
mentum. 

moving  (mo'ving),  n.  [<  ME.  moevyng ; verbal 
n.  of  move,  vf]  Movement;  motion;  impulse. 

Firste  moevyng  is  cleped  moevyng  of  the  flrste  moevable 
of  the  eighte  spere,  which  moevyng  is  fro  est  to  west. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  17. 
How  many  kinds  of  motion  or  moving  be  there?  Six : 
that  is  to  say,  Generation,  Corruption,  Augmentation, 
Diminution,  Alteration,  and  Moving  from  place  to  place. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke,  I.  xxii. 

movingly  (mo'ving-li),  adv . In  a moving  man- 
ner ; in  a manner  to  excite  the  feelings,  espe- 
cially the  tender  feelings ; pathetically, 
movingness  (mo'ving-nes),  n.  The  power  of 
moving ; the  quality  of  exciting  the  feelings, 
especially  the  tender  feelings ; affectingness. 

There  is  a strange  movingness  ...  to  be  found  in  some 
passages  of  the  Scripture. 

Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  242. 
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moving-plant  (mo'ving-plant),  n.  An  East 
Indian  plant,  Meibomia  gyrans.  Also  called 
telegraph-plant . 

mow1  (mo),  v. ; pret.  mowed , pp.  mowed  or 
mown,  ppr.  mowing.  [Sc.  maw;  < ME.  mowen, 
mawen  (pret.  mew),  < AS.  mawan  (pret.  medw)  = 
OFries.  mea  = D.  maaijen  = MLG.  rneien,  meigen, 
megen,  LG.  maien,  meien  = OHG.  mdjan , maan, 
man,  MHG.  mcejen,  mcegen,  mewen,  G.  malien  = 
Sw.  meja  = Dan.  meie  (<  G.  ?),  reap;  not  record- 
ed in  Goth. ; cf . Icel.  ma,  blot  out,  wear  out, 
destroy;  < y ma,  me,  seen  also  in  Gr.  (with  a- 
copulative)  ayav, reap,  ayyrog, a reaping, harvest, 
and  in  L.  (with  formative  -t)  metere,  reap;  cf. 
Ir.  meitlile,  reaping,  reapers.  Hence  ult.  mead- 
ow, mead 2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  down  (grass 
or  grain)  with  a sharp  implement ; cut  with  a 
scythe  or  (in  recent  use)  a mowing-machine; 
hence,  to  cut  down  in  general. 

He  has  got  somebody’s  old  two-hand  sword,  to  mow  you 
off  at  the  knees.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

The  many-leaved  locks 

Of  thriving  Charvel,  which  the  bleating  Flocks 
Can  with  their  daily  hunger  hardly  mowe 
So  much  as  daily  doth  still  newly  growe. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 
2.  To  cut  the  grass  from : as,  to  mow  a mfeadow. 
— 3.  To  cut  down  indiscriminately,  or  in  great 
numbers  or  quantity. 

He  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage 
polled.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  214. 

II.  intrans.  To  cut  down  grass  or  grain;  prac- 
tise mowing;  use  the  scythe  or  (in modem  use) 
mowing-machine. 

An  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still,  and  never  whets  his 
scythe.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  96. 

mow2  (mou),  n.  [<  ME.  mowe,  muge,  < AS. 
muga,  muha,  a heap  or  pile  of  hay,  mow,  = Icel. 
mugr,  mugi,  a swath,  a crowd  (lit.  a heap),  = 
Norw.  muga,  mua,  mue  = Sw.  dial,  muga,  muva, 
a heap,  esp.  of  hay;  akin  to  muck 1,  q.  v.  Cf. 
ML.  muga,  mugium,  a mow  (<  AS. ) .]  1 . A heap 
or  pile  of  hay,  or  of  sheaves  of  grain,  deposited 
in  a barn;  also,  in  the  west  of  England,  a rick 
or  stack  of  hay  or  grain. 

O,  pleasantly  the  harvest  moon, 

Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 

Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm-boughs ! 

Whittier,  Witch’s  Daughter. 
2.  The  compartment  in  a bam  where  hay, 
sheaves  of  grain,  etc.,  are  stored. 
mow2  (mou),  v.  t.  [<  mow2,  n.]  To  put  in  a 
mow ; lay,  as  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in  a pile, 
heap,  or  mass  in  a ham:  commonly  with  away. 
mow3t,  v.  i.  [ME.  mowe,  mowen,  inf.  and  pres, 
ind.  plural  of  may'1-:  see  may1.  Cf.  mom1.] 
To  be  able;  may.  See  may1. 

For  who  is  that  ne  wold  hire  glorifle 
To  mowen  swich  a knyght  don  ly ve  or  dye  ? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1594. 

But  that  may  not  be  upon  lesse  than  wee  mowe  falle 
toward  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  where  wee  ben. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  184. 

mow4t,  w.  [ME.,  also  mowe,  moge , maze,  < AS. 
mwg,  mcege , a kinswoman:  see  mayZ.~)  A kins- 
woman ; a sister-in-law.  Prompt.  Parv. 
mow5  (mo),  n.  [Formerly  also  moe;  < ME. 
mow,  mowe , < OF.  moue,  moe,  F.  moue , a gri- 
mace, < MD.  mouwe,  the  protruded  under  lip  in 
making  a wry  face.]  1.  A grimace,  especially 
an  insulting  one;  a mock. 

Of  the  buffettes  that  men  gaven  hyra  [Christ],  of  the 
foule  mowes  and  of  the  repreves  that  men  to  hym  seyden. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 

Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  47. 
And  other- whiles  with  bitter  mockes  and  mowes 
He  would  him  scorne.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  49. 
2f.  A jest;  a joke:  commonly  in  the  plural. 
And  whan  a wight  is  from  her  whiel  ythrow, 

Than  laugheth  she  [Fortune]  and  maketh  him  the  mowe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  7. 
Yett  was  our  meeting  meek  eneugh, 

Begun  wi’  merriment  and  mowes. 

Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child’s  Ballads,  YI.  133). 
The  men  could  weill  thair  wapones  weild ; 

To  meit  them  was  no  mowes. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  224). 
Nae  mowes,  no  joke.  [Scotch.] 
mow5  (mo),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  mowe;  < ME. 
mowen;  < mow5,  n.~]  To  make  mouths  or  gri- 
maces; mock.  Compare  mop L 

Summe  at  me  mouis , somme  at  me  smylis. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  185. 
Sometime  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bite  me.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  9. 

mow6  (mou  or  mo),  n.  A Chinese  acre,  differ- 
ing in  extent  in  different  provinces.  Fixed  by 
treaty  with  foreign  nations  at  733J  sq.  yards. 


moya 

mowburn  (mou'bern),  v.  i.  To  heat  and  fer- 
ment in  the  mow  through  being  placed  there 
before  being  properly  cured:  said  of  hay  or 
grain.  Not  only  the  straw,  but  the  seed  or  kernel  is  in- 
jured by  mowburning,  this  greatly  impairing  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  hay  or  grain,  and  unfitting  grains  for  malting. 
mower1  (mo'er),  n.  [<  ME.  mowere,  mawer,  < 
AS.  *mawere,<.  mawan,  mow:  see  mow;1  and -er1.] 

1 . One  who  mows. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  66. 

2.  A mo  wing-machine.— Front-cut  mower,  a mow- 
ing-machine in  which  the  cutting  mechanism  is  in  front, 
and  the  team  or  power  which  impels  it  is  behind.  Except 
for  clover-headers  and  lawn-mowers,  this  arrangement  has 
not  been  much  used  in  modern  machines.  Also  called 
propeller -mower. 

mower2  (mo'er),  n.  [<  mow5  4-  -er1.]  One  who 
mows,  mocks,  or  makes  grimaces. 
mowing1  (mo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mow1,  v.~] 
1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a scythe. — 2.  Land 
from  which  the  crop  is  cut. 

“And  be  off  lying  in  the  mowing,  like  a patridge,  when 
they  come  after  ye.  That’s  one  way  to  do  business,”  said 
Hepsy.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  37. 

mowing2  (mou'ing),  ^.  [Verbal  n.  of  mow 2,  v.] 
The  process  of  placing  or  storing  hay  or  grain 
in  a mow. 

mowing3t,  n.  [Verbal  n.  oimow^,  r.]  Ability. 

It  is  opin  and  cler  that  the  power  ne  the  mowinge  of 
shrewes  nis  no  power.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  2. 

mowing4  (mo'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  mowynge;  verbal 
n.  of  mow5,  v.~\  Grimacing;  mocking, 
mowing-machine  (mo'ing -ma-sheiV7),  n.  A 

machine  for  mowing  grass.  The  terms  mowing- 
machine,  harvester,  and  reaper  are  in  a measure  inter- 
changeable. While  essentially  the  same  machine,  the 
mowing-machine  or  mower  is  used  for  cutting  grass  and 
clover,  and  the  reaper  for  cutting  grain.  Both  mowers 
and  reapers,  more  properly  the  latter,  are  harvesters. 
The  mowing-machine  is  essentially  a vehicle  fitted  with 
some  form  of  gearing  for  transmitting  the  motion  of 
the  axle  to  a set  of  reciprocating  knives.  An  arm  pro- 
jects from  the  vehicle  and  carries  a series  of  points  or  fin- 
ger-like guards,  in  and  between  which  play  a series  of 
lance-shaped  knives.  This  bar  is  made  to  travel  close  to 
the  ground  while  the  shearing  action  of  the  row  of  recip- 
rocating knives  between  the  guards  mows  down  the  grass. 
A track-clearer  or  wing  at  the  end  of  the  bar  guides  the  cut 
grass  toward  the  machine,  so  that  a clear  track  will  be 
formed  for  the  tread-wheel  at  the  next  passage  of  the 
mower  in  the  field.  Mowers  have  one  driving-wheel  or 
two,  and  either  a fixed  and  rigid  cutter-bar  or,  more  often, 
a bar  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  turned  up  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use  for  mowing, 
mowl,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  mold2. 
mow-land  (mo 'land),  n.  [<  mow 1 + land1.] 
Grass-land;  meadow-land.  [New  Eng.] 
mowlet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  mold2. 
mowledt,  mowldet.P-  a.  Middle  English  forms 
of  mold2 

mow-lot  (mo'lot),  n.  A piece  of  ground  or  a 
field  in  which  grass  is  grown.  [Local.] 

I kept  him  [a  colt]  here  in  the  mow-lot. 

S.  Judd , Margaret,  ii.  7. 
mown1.  A past  participle  of  mow1. 
mown8),  v.  i.  Same  as  moun2. 
mowntanet, n.  A Middle  English  form  of  moun- 
tain. 

mowret,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  mire2. 
mowset,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mouse. 
mowthet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mouth. 
mow-yard  (mou'yard),  n.  [<  mow2  + yard2.] 
Arickyard;  a stackyard. 

We’ve  been  reaping  all  the  day,  and  we’ll  reap  again  the 
morn. 

And  (etch  it  home  to  moui-yard,  and  then  we’ll  thank  the 
Lord. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxix.,  Exmoor  Harvest- 

[Song. 

mowyer  (mo'yer),  n.  [<  mow1  + -yer.]  If. 
One  who  mows;  a mower. — 2.  The  long-hilled 
or  sickle-billed  curlew,  Numenius  longirostris. 
G.  Trumbull.  See  cut  under  curlew.  [Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.] 

moxa  (mok'sa),  n.  [Jap.  mokusa.]  1.  A soft 
downy  substance  prepared  in  China  and  Japan 
from  the  young  leaves  of  Artemisia  Moxa,  used 
as  a cautery. — 2.  The  plant  from  which  this 
substance  is  obtained. — 3.  In  med.,  a vegetable 
substance,  either  cut  or  formed  into  a short 
cylinder,  which  when  ignited  will  burn  without 
fusing,  used  as  a cautery  or  a counter-irritant 

by  being  applied  to  the  skin Galvanic  moxa, 

platinum  rendered  incandescent  by  a galvanic  current,  and 
used  as  a moxa. 

moxibustion  (mok-si-bus'chon),  n.  [<  moxa 
+ ( com)bustion .]  In  med.,  the  act  or  process 
of  burning  or  cauterizing  by  means  of  moxa  or 
a moxa. 

moya  (moi'a),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  Mud  poured 
out  from  a volcano  during  the  time  of  an  erup- 
tion. The  name  is  a local  one,  and  was  originally  given 


III. 
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to  the  dark  carbonaceous  mad  poured  out  from  the  volcanic  MSS.  An  abbreviation  of  manuscripts. 
vents  near  Quito.  These  flows  are  also  called  mud-lam,  ii/ri  * _ oKhrevintinn  of  m mint 

and  by  the  Italians  lava  d'acqua  or  lava  di  fango.  The  i¥il:  aODreviauon  01  mourn. 

term  moya  is  used  chiefly  by  writers  on  South  American  M-teetll  (em  teth),  n.pl.  In  a saw,  teeth  placed 
geology.  *in  groups  of  two,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  M. 

moyennet  (moi-en'),  n.  [OF.,  fem.  of  moien,  mu  (mu),  n.  The  Greek  letter  fi,  corresponding 
moyen,  middle,  mean:  see  mean3.]  A size  of  to  the  English  m. 


cannon  formerly  in  use,  about  10  feet  long, 
moyleif,  ®.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  moil1. 
moyle2t,  n.  See  moil 2. 

moyleret,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  mulier1. 
moyret,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  moire. 
moystt,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  moist. 
moysturet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  moisture. 
moyther  (moi'THer),  v.  A variant  of  moither,  for 
moider. 

Mozambican  (mo-zam-be'kan),  a.  [<  NL.  Mo- 
zambica  (<  Mozambique : see  def.)  + -an.]  Of 


muablet  (mu'a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  muable,  < OF. 
muable,  < L.  mutabilis,  changeable : see  mutable 
and  mue,  mew*.]  Mutable;  changing;  change- 
able. Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 
mubble-fubblest  (mubT-fub'/lz),  n.  pi.  [Also 
muble-fuble;  a slang  term.]  A causeless  de- 
pression of  spirits;  the  blue-devils.  [Old 
slang.] 

Melancholy  is  the  creast  of  courtiers  armes,  and  now 
every  base  companion,  being  in  his  mublefubles,  says  he 
is  melancholy.  Lyly,  Mydas,  v.  2.  ( Nares .) 


or  pertaining  to  Mozambique,  a Portuguese  pos-  mUcate  (imVkat),  n.  [<  muc(ic)  + -ate1.]  A 


session  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa Mozambi- 

can subregion,  in  zoogeog.,  a subdivision  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  south  of  the  Libyan  subregion,  and  extending  per- 
haps to  Sofala.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  758. 

Mozambique  gram.  See  gram3. 

Mozarab  (mo-zar'ab),  n.  [<  Sp.  Mozdrabe,  < 
Ar.  Mostareb,  < te'arrab,  become  an  Arab,  < arab, 
Arab:  see  Arab.]  One  of  those  Christians  in 
Spain  who  lived  among  and  measurably  assimi- 


salt  formed  by  the  union  of  mucie  acid  with  a 
base. 

mucet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muse3. 
mucedin,  mucedine  (mu'se-din),  n.  [<  LL.  rnu- 
cedo  (mucedin-),  mucus:  s ee  mucedinous.]  1.  A 
fungus  of  the  family  Mucedinacese. — 2.  A 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  wheat  gluten,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  of  GO  to  70  per  cent. 


lated  themselves  to  the  Moslems,  but  continued  Mucediimcero  (mp-sed-i-na'se-e), «.  pi.  J NL.,  < 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion. 

Mozarabian  (mo-za-ra'bi-an),  a.  [<  Mozarab 
+ -ian],  Same  as  "Mozarabic. 

Mozarabic  (md-zar'a-bik),  a.  [<  Mozarab  + 

-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mozarabs:  as, 


LL.  mucedo( mucedin-), mucus:  see  mucedinous.] 
A family  of  microscopic  hyphomycetous  fungi. 
They  are  molds  and  mildews  growing  upon  living  or  de- 
caying animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  contributing 
to  their  decay.  They  appear  as  a downy  coating  composed 
of  minute  thread-like  white  or  colored  bodies. 


Mozarabic  Church,  architecture,  liturgy,  etc.  mucedinous  (mu-sed'i-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  mucedo 
—Mozarabic  liturgy,  Mozarabic  mass,  the  ancient  (mucedin-),  mucus  (<  L.  mucus,  mucus),  + -ous.] 
national  liturgy  of  the  Spanish  church  In  its  present  inhot  havin„  the  character  of  mold  or  mildew ; 
form,  which  shows  some  assimilation  to  the  Roman  mass,  J, . 6 . j 1 

this  liturgy  was  restored  and  revised  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  resembling  mold. 

in  a.  d.  1500,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  chapel  of  a college  much  (much),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  muche , moche , 


at  Toledo  founded  by  him,  and  in  a few  other  chapels  or 
churches.  The  Roman  liturgy  was  made  compulsory  in 
Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a few  churches,  about  a.  d. 
1100,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  the 
national  liturgy  had  fallen  into  almost  entire  disuse.  The 
inappropriate  epithet  Mozarabic — that  is,  * Arabizing’ — 
may  have  been  given  to  this  liturgy  from  its  longer  reten- 
tion in  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  held  by  the  Moors, 
or  may  have  been  meant  as  an  unfavorable  reflection  upon 
it  by  the  friends  of  the  Roman  rite.  Apart  from  obvious 
Roman  insertions,  this  liturgy  is  found  to  agree  with 
canons  of  early  Spanish  councils,  especially  that  of  Toledo 
in  A.  D.  633,  and  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish  liturgy 
given  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  at  about  the  same  date. 
The  Mozarabic  liturgy  closely  resembles  the  Gallican  litur- 
gies, belongs  with  them  to  the  Ephesine,  Gallican,  or  His- 
pano-Gallican  group  of  liturgies,  and,  as  the  only  full  and 
complete  extant  member  of  that  group,  serves  as  its  type 
and  representative.  Among  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  liturgy  are— (1)  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  un- 
equaled variability  of  its  parts ; (2)  its  Oriental  affinities, 
such  as  remains  of  the  epiclesis,  proclamations  by  the 
deacon,  the  position  of  the  pax,  the  presence  of  the 
Sancta  Sanctis,  etc. ; (3)  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  fraction ; 
>and  (4)  the  use  of  a peculiar  nomenclature  for  the  parts, 
considerably  different  even  from  that  of  the  Gallican  uses, 
as,  for  instance,  ojjicium  for  introit , sacrificium  for  offer- 
tory anthem,  illation  for  preface , etc.  See  Ephesian,  Gal- 
lican, liturgy.—  Mozarabic  office,  the  office  for  the  ca- 
nonical hours  according  to  the  ancient  Spanish  rite,  as 
given  in  the  breviary  published  by  Ximenes  in  A.  D.  1502. 
— Mozarabic  rite,  the  Mozarabic  office  and  liturgy. 
Mozartean  (mo-zar'te-an),  a.  [<  Mozart  (see 
def.)  + -e-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-91),  an  Austrian  musi- 
cal composer,  or  resembling  bis  style, 
mozetta  (mo-tset'ta),  n.  [<  It.  mozzetta,<.  mozzo , 
cut  short.]  * A short  ecclesiastical  vestment  or 
cape  which  covers  the  shoulders  and  can  be 
buttoned  over  the  breast,  and  to  which  a hood  is 
attached,  it  is  worn  by  the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  some  other  prelates  who  are  especially  privi- 
leged by  custom  or  papal  authority.  It  is,  however,  a dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a bishop. 

mpzing  (mo'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *moze;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  The  operation  of  gigging.  See 

* gigging1- 

M.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  or  Mister. 
M-roof  (em'rof),  n.  A kind  of  roof  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  simple  pitched  roofs  with 


a valley  between  them,  so  that  in  transverse 
section  it  resembles  the  letter  M. 

Mrs.  An  abbreviation  of  Mistress  or  Missis. 
MS.  An  abbreviation  of  manuscript. 

M.  S.  In  music,  an  abbreviation  of  mano  sinis- 
*tra,  ‘the  left  hand,’  noting  a note  or  passage 
to  be  played  with  the  left  hand. 


myche,  miche,  abbr.  from  muchel,  mocliel,  mychel, 
mickel,  assibilated  form  of  mulcel,  mikel  (>  E. 
mickle,  muckle),  < AS.  micel,  my  cel,  great,  much: 
see  mickle.]  I.  «.;  compar.  more,  superl.  most. 
It.  Great  in  size ; big ; large. 

And  Antor,  that  hadde  this  childe  norisshed  till  he  was 
a moche  man  of  xv  yere  of  age,  he  hadde  hym  trewly  nor- 
isshed, so  that  he  was  faire  and  moche. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  97. 

2.  Great  in  quantity  or  extent;  abundant. 

In  that  Lond  is  fulle  mochelle  waste. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  198. 
If  thou  well  observe 

The  rule  of  — Not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught, 

In  what  thou  eat’st  and  drink  st,  . . . 

So  mayst  thou  live.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  531. 

My  much  business  hath  made  me  too  oft  forget  Mondays 
and  Fridays.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  453. 

When  many  skin-nerves  are  warmed,  or  much  retinal 
surface  illuminated,  our  feeling  is  larger  than  when  a lesser 
nervous  surface  is  excited.  IF.  James,  Mind,  XII.  8. 
[In  this  sense  much  is  sometimes  used  ironically,  imply- 
ing little  or  none. 

How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o’clock?  and  here 
much  Orlando ! Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3.  2. 

Much  wench ! or  much  son  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  4.] 

3f.  Many  in  number. 

Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people. 

Num.  xx.  20. 

4t.  High  in  position,  rank,  or  social  station ; 
important. 

He  ne  lafte  not  for  reyn  ne  thonder 
In  siknesse  nor  in  meschief  to  visite 
The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  moche  and  lite. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  494. 
Much  of  a muchness.  See  muchness. — Too  much  for 
one,  more  than  a match  for  one : as,  he  was  too  much  for 
me.  [Colloq.] 

II.  n.  1.  A large  quantity;  a great  deal. 

And  over  al  this  yet  seyde  he  muehil  more. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1992. 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required.  Luke  xii.  48. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Maecenas,  but  little  of 
his  liberality.  Dryden. 

The  parents  seldom  devote  much  of  their  time  or  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  their  children. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  63. 

2.  A great,  uncommon,  or  serious  thing;  some- 
thing strange,  wonderful,  or  considerable. 

It  was  . . . much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a lover  of 
peace  should  be  so  happie  in  warre. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  234. 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 

Who  thought  it  much  a man  should  die  for  love, 

And  with  their  mistress  join’d  in  close  debate.  Dryden. 
To  make  much  of.  See  makei. 
much  (much),  adv.  [<  ME.  muche , moche , myche , 
miche , abbr.  form  of  muchel , mochel , etc.,  assib- 
ilated form  of  mukel , mikel , < AS.  micel , micle , 
miclum,  adv.,  prop.  acc.  sing.,  and  dat.  sing, 
and  pi.,  of  micel , ad  j . : see  much , a.]  1 . In  a great 


much-what 

degree ; to  a great  amount  or  extent ; greatly ; 
far. 

Soche  on  myght  moche  helpe  us  to  be-gile  his  pepill,  like 
as  the  prophetes  be-giled  us.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  2. 
Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  delighted  much  in  David. 

1 Sam.  xix.  2. 

Upon  their  plaines  is  a short  wodde  like  heath,  in  some 
countries  like  gaile,  full  of  berries,  farre  much  better  than 
any  grasse.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  39. 

They  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  239. 
There  seemed  to  be  a combination  among  all  that  knew 
her,  to  treat  her  with  a dignity  much  beyond  her  rank. 

Sivift,  Death  of  Stella. 
Read  much,  but  do  not  read  many  things. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  317. 

2f.  Very. 

And  he  hadde  take  the  semblaunce  of  a moche  olde  man. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  91. 
It  [jEsop’s  Fables]  is  a moche  pleasant  lesson. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  10. 
This  figure  hath  three  principall  partes  in  his  nature 
and  vse  much  considerable. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  81. 
Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try’d 
(A  much  unskilful,  but  well-meaning  guide). 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  1.  225. 
In  this  sense  much  was  formerly  often  used  ironically,  im- 
plying denial. 

With  two  points  on  your  shoulder?  much! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  143. 
To  charge  me  bring  my  grain  unto  the  markets, 

Ay,  much  I when  I have  neither  barn  nor  garner. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
In  present  use,  much  or  very  much  corresponds,  before  a 
comparative  or  a superlative  with  the,  to  very  before  a posi- 
tive: thus,  very  great , but  much  or  very  much  greater, 
much  or  very  much  the  greatest. 

Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.  Gen.  xxvi.  16. 

To  strength  and  counsel  join’d 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  495. 

3.  Nearly:  usually  emphasizing  the  sense  of 
indefiniteness. 

I heare  saie,  you  haue  a sonne,  moch  of  his  age. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 
Much  like  a press  of  people  at  a door. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1301. 
Men’s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination. 

Bacon,  Custom  and  Education. 
All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

[The  adverb  much  is  very  often  prefixed  to  participial 
forms,  etc.,  to  make  compound  adjectives:  as,  much- 
abused,  mwcA-enduring,  mwc/i-debated.]  — Much  about. 
See  about. — Much  about  it,  nearly  equal;  about  what  it 
is  or  was.  [ Colloq.  ] — Much  at  one,  nearly  of  equal  value, 
effect,  or  influence. 

The  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a slave’s  mouth.  Dryden. 

Not  bo  much  as,  not  even. 

Our  Men  entered  the  Town,  and  found  it  emptied  both 
of  Money  and  Goods ; there  was  not  so  much  as  a Meal  of 
Victuals  left  for  them.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  144. 

much  (much),  v.  t.  [<  much,  a.  Cf.  ME.  muche- 
len,  < AS.  micelian , become  great:  see  mickle, 
v.]  1.  To  make  much;  increase. — 2.  To  make 
much  of;  coax;  stroke  gently.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

muchelt,  muchellt,  a.,  n.,  and  adv.  Same  as 

much. 

muchelhedet,  n.  [ME. , < muchel  + -hede,  -head.] 
Greatness;  size. 

Of  fairnesse  and  of  muchelhede, 

Bute  thu  ert  a man  and  heo  a maide. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  52. 

mucherus,  n.  Same  as  mochras. 

muchetert,  muchitert,  n.  Same  as  muckender. 
muchly  (much'li),  adv.  Greatly;  much.  [Ob- 
solete or  slang.] 

Went  gravelie  dight  to  entertaine  the  dame 
They  muchlie  lov’d,  and  honour’d  in  her  name. 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.,  17  B.  xv.  ( Halliwell .) 

muchness  (much'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
much;  large  quantity. 

We  have  relations  of  muchness  and  littleness  between 
times,  numbers,  intensities,  and  qualities, as  well  as  spaces. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  15. 
Much  Of  a muchness,  nearly  of  like  account ; of  about 
the  same  importance  or  value ; much  the  same : a trivial 
colloquial  expression. 

Oh ! child,  men ’s  men ; gentle  or  simple,  they  ’re  much 
of  a muchness.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxi. 

much-whatt  (much'hwot),  adv.  Nearly;  al- 
most. 

This  shews  man’s  power  and  its  way  of  operation  to  be 
much-what  the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xii.  § 1.  {Nares.) 

much-whatt  (much'hwot),  n.  [<  ME.  *much- 
hwat,  much-quat;  < much  4*  what.']  Nearly 
everything ; everything. 

Thus  thay  meled  of  much-quat  til  myd-morn  paste. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1280. 


mucic  3885  mucoid 

si^’  a' 'c  nmc(us)  + -ic.]  Pertain-  mucus.  It  is  a glutinous  substance,  soluble  in  By-the-bye, Welter  has  muckered;  you  know  that  by  this 

to  or  aerivea  from  gums.  Specifically  applied  ^weak  alkalis,  but  not  in  water.  time.  h.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  xiv. 

Mute  nitric  acSlon8suKMo^iUlk!BumfiDert?nhoiii™  nr  1BUCinoid  (mu'si-noid),  a.  [<  mucin  + -oid.]  8.  To  be  dirty  or  untidy.  Hallimll.  [Prov. 

Kesemblmg  mucin.  Eng.] 

mucinous  (mu'si-nus),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  mucker2  (muk'er),  n.  [<  mucker 2,  v.’]  A heavy 


J acid  on  sugar  of  milk,  gum,  pectin  bodies,  or 
mannite.  It  forms  a white  crystalline  powder,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

mucid  (mu'sid),  a.  [=  It.  mucido,  < L.  muci- 
dus,  moldy,  < mucere,  be  moldy  or  musty,  < mu- 
cus, mucus:  see  mucus.]  Musty;  moldy.  Bailey. 

mucidness  (mu'sid-nes),  m.  Mustiness;  moldi- 
ness. Ainsworth. 

mucidous  (mu'si-dus),  a.  Same  as  mucid. 
[Bare.] 

muciferous  (mu-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  mucus,  mu 
cus,  + ferre  = E.  Sear1.] 
muciparous. 


the  nature  of  mucin. 

muciparous  (mu-sip'a-rus),  a.  [=  F.  mucipare, 
< L.  mucus,  mucus,  +'  parere,  bring  forth.]  Se- 
creting or  producing  mucus.  Also  mucigenous. 
Mucivora  (mu-siv'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  mu- 
cus, a moldy  'juice  ’ (see  mucus),  + vorare,  de- 
vour.] A group  of  dipterous  insects  which  feed 
upon  plant-juices.  Desvoidy. 

Secreting  mucus;  mucivore  (mu'si-vor),  n.  [<  NL.  Mucivora, 
q.  v.]  A mucivorous  insect, 
mucivorous  (mu-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  Muci- 
vora + - ous .]  Feedingupon  the  juices  of  plants, 
as  Mucivora. 


The  muciferous  system  of  many  deep-sea  fishes  is  devel- 
oped in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Gunther,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  684. 

muciflc  (mu-sif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  mucus,  mucus,  + 
facere,  make.]  Muciparous  ; muciferous. 
muciform  (mu'si-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  mucus,  mucus, 

+ forma,  form.]  In  med.,  havingthe  character 
of  mucus;  resembling  mucus, 
mucigen  (mu'si-jen),  n.  [<  j nuci(n)  + -gen, 
producing.]  A clear  substance  secreted  by  the 
cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  of  certain 
glands,  and  which  becomes  converted  into 
mucin. 

mucigenous  (mu-sij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  mucus,  mu- 
cus, + -genus,  producing : see  - genous .]  Same 
as  muciparous. 

Out  of  the  breeding-season  none  of  these  mucigenous 
cells  are  to  be  found  in  the  kidneys.  Nature,  XXXIX.  168. 

mucilage  (mu'si-laj),  n.  [<  F.  mucilage  = Sp. 
mucilago  = Pg.  mucilagem  = It.  mucellaggine, 
mucilagine,  mucilage,  < LL.  mucilago,  muccilago 
(-gin-),  a moldy,  musty  juice,  < L.  mucere,  be 
moldy  or  musty:  see  mucid,  mucus.]  If.  Moldi- 
ness;  mustiness;  rottenness;  a slimy  mass. 

The  hardest  seeds  corrupt  and  are  turned  to  mucilage 
and  rottenness,  . . . yet  rise  again,  in  the  spring,  from 
squalor  and  putrefaction,  a solid  substance. 

Evelyn,  True  Religion,  I.  19a 

2.  Gum  extracted  from  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
bark  of  plants.  It  is  found  universally  in  plants,  but 
much  more  abundantly  in  some  than  in  others.  The 
marsh-mallow  root,  tubers  of  orchids,  the  bark  of  the  lime 
and  elm,  the  seeds  of  quinces  and  flax,  are  examples  of 

plant-products  rich  in  this  substance.  In  the  arts  the  , 

name  is  applied  to  a great  variety  of  sticky  and  gummy  rnuckl  ( mulct  r 
preparations,  some  of  which  are  merely  thickened  aque-  v- 

ous  solutions  of  natural  gum,  which  is  easily  extracted 
from  vegetable  substances  by  hot  water ; while  others  are 
preparations  of  dextrine,  glue,  or  other  adhesive  mate- 
rials, generally  containing  some  preservative  substance 
or  compound,  as  creosote  or  salicylic  acid. 

3.  In  chem.,  the  general  name  of  a group  of 
carbohydrates,  having  the  formula  (C6H10O5)n. 

The  mucilages  have  the  common  property  of  swelling 
enormously  in  water,  so  that  they  are  in  a condition  near 
to  solution,  leaving  no  jelly-like  mass  as  many  gums  do. 


fall  as  in  the  mire  or  muck.  [Prov.- Eng.] 

Be  ...  earned  great  honour  by  leaping  in  and  out  of 
the  Loddon ; only  four  more  doing  it,  and  one  receiving  a 
mucker.  Kingsley,  1852  (Life,  I.  349).  {Davies.) 

mucker3  (muk'er),  n.  [<  G-.  mucker , a sulky  per- 
son, a hypocrite,  < muckcn , mutter,  grumble.] 
1.  In  Germany,  a person  of  canting  and  gloomy 
religious  tendencies;  specifically  [cap.],  one  of 
a sect  accused  of  immoral  practices,  adherents 
of  J.  W.  Ebel,  a clergyman  in  Konigsberg, 
Prussia,  about  1810-39.  Hence— 2.  A person 
lacking  refinement;  a coarse,  rough  person. 
[Slang.] 

muck1  (muk),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  muck , muk,  muckererf  (muk'er-er),  n.  [<  ME.  mokerere;  < 
mok,  mokke,  mukke,  < Icel.  myki  = Dan  mog,  mucker 2 + -er1.]  A miser;  a niggard. 

<^1I1rl  (w^ence  middin g , midden , q.  v.);  Avarice  maketh  alwey  mokereres  to  ben  hated, 

ct.  Dan.  muk,  grease.  Prob.  orig.  ‘heap*  (cf.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  5. 

a similar  sense  of  dung):  cf.  Norw.  mukka  = muck-fork  (muk'fork),  n.  A dung-fork;  a fork 
few.  dial,  makka  — Dan.  mokike  (Aasen),  a heap,  for  distributing  manure, 
pile : not  connected  with  AS.  meox,  dung,  for  muck-heap  (muk'hep),  n.  [<  ME.  mukkehepe; 

< muck1  + heap.]  A dunghill. 

, » iuuoo  ui  uiuik  auu  Liuiiciicu  VCKO-  inn r»Tr,_L ill  /rnnlr'liil' 

table  matter. 


which  see  mix2,  mixen.]  I.  n.  1.  Dung  in  a 
moist  state ; a mass  of  dung  and  putrefied  vege- 


With  fattening  muck 

Besmear  the  roots.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 


Hence — 2.  Manure  in  general 
And  money  is  like  mucke,  not  good  except  it  be  spread. 

Bacon , Seditions  and  Troubles. 

3.  A wet,  slimy  mass;  a mess.  [Colloq.] 

One  of  them,  I thought,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon 
this  occasion  in  a very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed  niiiMHTirifc-ri 
that  by  the  living  jingo  she  was  all  of  a muck  of  sweat.  mu.ufc.muei  T, 


muck-hill  (muk'hil),  n.  [<  ME.  mukhil , mochil; 

< muck 1 + Mill. ] a dunghill, 
muckibus  (muk'i-bus),  a.  [Appar.  < muck 1 + 
-ibus,  a L.  termination  as  in  omnibtis  and  (as- 
sumed) in  circumbendibus,  etc.]  Confused  or 
muddled  with  drink;  tipsy;  maudlin.  [Old 
slang.] 


She  fLady  Coventry]  said 
she  should  be  muckibus. 


if  she  drank  any  more, 
Walpole,  Letters,  III.  10. 

See  muckender. 


Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ix. 

Beer  . . . which  is  made  of  noxious  substitutes  [for 
the  proper  constituents],  and  which  is  fitly  described  in 
the  Eastern  counties  by  the  somewhat  vigorous  word 
muck.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  126. 

4.  Money:  so  called  in  contempt. 

He  married  her  for  mucke,  she  him  for  lust ; 

The  motives  fowle,  then  fowly  live  they  must. 


muckiness  (muk'i-nes),  n.  Filthiness, 
muckintogs,  muckingtogs  (muk'in-,  muk'ing- 
togz),  n.  A corruption  of  mackintosh . 

A little  “gallows-looking  chap,”  . . . 

With  a carpet-swab  and  mucking-togs,  and  a hat  turned 
up  with  green.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  137. 

muckle  (muk'l),  a.  and  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  mickle. 


3.  To  soil;  with  up,  to  litter ; muss.  [Colloq.] 
n.  intrans.  To  labor  very  hard;  toil.  Hal- 
Members  of  the  gr'oupditfer~g7eatl7^  Hwell.  [1Toy.  Eng.] 

being  closely  related  to  the  gums,  others  to  cellulose.  muC-K^  (muk),  n.  An  erroneous  form,  due  to 

Thpir  P.TlP.mip.tll  nnnat itnHrvn  in  not  I micit-nlrlv.0.  +V. 


Their  chemical  constitution  is  not  yet  determined.— Ani- 
mal mucilage.  Same  as  rnucus,  l. — Mucilage-canals 
special  mucilage-secreting  passages  or  canals  observed  in 
many  plants,  as  those  traversing  the  parenchyma  of  the 
pith  and  cortex  of  the  Marattiacece  the  stems  of  the  Cyca- 
dacece,  the  posterior  side  of  the  leaves  of  some  species  of 
Lycopodium,  etc.—  Mucilage-reservoirs.  Same  as  mu- 
cilage-canals. 


Dames,  Scourge  of  Folly  (1611).  ( Nares .)  muckle-hammer  (muk'l-ham,/er),  n.  A heavy 

* — *-  ax-like  hammer  for  spalling  or  scaling  off  small 

flakes  of  granite. 

muck-midden  (muk'mid"n),  n.  A dunghill, 
muck-pit  (muk'pit),  n . A pit  for  manure  or  filth. 
Thou  must  be  tumbled  into  a muckpit. 

Dekker,  Wonderful  Year, 
muck-rake  (muk'rak),  n.  A rake  for  scraping 
muck  or  filth.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
muck-rake  (muk'rak),  V.  i.  [Suggested  by  a 
speech  of  President  Roosevelt,  April  14,  1906, 
on  “ The  Man  with  the  Muck-rake.”]  To  ex- 
ploit, especially  in  print,  political  or  other  cor- 
ruption, real  or  alleged.  [Colloq.] 
muck-raker  (muk'ra"ker),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises muck-raking.  [Colloq.] 

Mllrtlr  1 O /n 


Swamp-muck,  imperfect  peat ; the  less  compact  varie- 
ties of  peat,  especially  the  paring  or  turf  overlying  peat. 

II.  a.  Resembling  muck;  mucky;  damp. 
[Provincial  or  rare.] — Muck  iron.  See  iron. 
nuck1  (muk),  v.  [<  ME.  mukke ; < Icel.  mykja 
= Dan.  mdge,  manure  with  muck,  Icel.  moka  = 
Sw.  mocka  = Dan.  mnge,  remove  muck  from: 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  manure. — 2. 
To  remove  muck  or  manure  from. 

I can  always  earn  a little  by  . . . mmKnjr  outhis  stable. 
ilayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  489. 


mucilage-cell  (mu'si-laj-sel),  n. 
cell  secreting  mucilage,  as  those  which  occur 
in  various  ferns,  mosses,  etc. 
mucilage-slit  (mu'si-laj-slit),  n.  In  hot.,  in  the 
Anthocerotete,  a slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
thallus,  with  no  special  guard-cells,  and  lead- 
ing like  a stoma  into  an  intercellular  space 
filled  with  mucilage.  Goebel. 
mucilaginous  (mu-si-laj'i-nus),  a.  [<  F.  muci- 
lagineux  = Sp.  Pg.  mucilaginoso  = It.  mucellag- 
ginoso,  mucilaginoso,  < LL.  as  if  *mucilaginosus, 
< mucilago:  see  mucilage.]  1.  In  anat.,  mucip- 
arous ; secreting  a glairy  or  viscid  substance 
like  mucus:  specifically  applied  to  synovial 


r&^eoa^erb  TUCk  t0r,  a n0Un  With  muck-rolls  (muk'r'olz),' Jn.  ptr  The  first  pair  of 
efinite  aiticle.  See  amuck.  rolls  in  a mill  for  rolling  iron.  The  iron  is  passed 

Frontless  and  satire-proof  he  scow’rs  the  streets,  through  these  rolls,  and  afterward  finished  by  another  pair 

And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.  of  rolls,  called  merchant  train  or  puddle-bar  train. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1188.  mucks,  n.  See  mux2. 

Ran  a Malayan  muck  against  the  times.  muck-SWeat  (muk'swet),  n.  Profuse  sweat. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field.  Jjvnglison. 

,I!^.''.IV1'.  U.al  muck-bar  (muk'bar),  n.  An  iron  bar  which  has  mucksy,  a.  See  mnxy. 

been  passed  through  the  muck-rolls  only.  muck-tnrift  (muk'thrift),  n.  A miser.  I).  Jer- 
muckendert,  muckindert  (muk ' en  - der),  n.  rold. 

[Also  muckinger,  mucketer,  muckiter,  corrupt  muck-worm  (muk'wt-rm),  n. 
forms,  appar.  simulating  muck1,  of  moccador,  lives  in  muck. — 2.  A miser ; 
mockador:  see  moccador.]  A handkerchief 
used  like  the  modem  pocket-handkerchief,  hut 
generally  carried  at  the  girdle. 

The  new-erected  altar  of  Cynthia,  to  which  all  the  Pa- 
phian  widows  shall  after  their  husbands’  funerals  offer 
their  wet  muckinders.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  iv.  1. 

Be  of  good  comfort ; take  my  muckinder 
And  dry  thine  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  1. 


membranes,  certain  of  whose  fringed  vascu-  mucker1  (muk'er),  n.  [<  ME.  mukker;  < muck1 
lar  processes  were  ca\\ed  mucilaginous  glands  + -er1.]  One  who  removes  muck  from  stables, 
by  Clopton  Havers  m 1691.  [Obsolete.]— 2.  etc.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  246. 

blimy;_  ropy;  moist,  soft,  and  slightly  viscid;  mucker2  (muk'er),  v.  [<  ME.  muckeren,  muck- 
partaking  ot  the  nature  of  mucilage : as,  a mu-  ren,  mokeren;  appar.  freq.  of  muck1,  t’.j  I.f 


cilagmous  gum — Mucilaginous  extracts,  in  chem., 
extracts  which  dissolve  in  water  but  scarcely  at  all  in  alco- 
hol, and  may  undergo  spirituous  fermentation.— Muci- 
laginous glands,  see  gland.— Mucilaginous  sheath, 
an  envelop  or  coat  of  mucilage  surrounding  the  filaments 
of  certain  alg»,  occurring  particularly  in  the  ConjugaUe. 

mucilaginousness  (mu-si-laj'i-nus-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  mucilaginous;  slimiuess; 
stickiness. 

mucin  (mu'sin),  n.  [<  L.  mucus , mucus,  + 
-iw2.]  A nitrogenous  body  found  in  all  con- 
nective tissue,  and  the  chief  constituent  of 


1.  A worm  that 
, one  who  scrapes 
together  money  by  mean  devices. 

Misers  are  muck-worms,  silk-worms  beaus, 

And  death-watches  physicians. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  John  Moore. 

0 the  money-grubbers  ! Sempiternal  muckworms! 

Lamb. 

mucky  (muk'i),  a.  [<  muck 1 + -y1.]  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  muck;  filthy;  vile. 

Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 

The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iL  27. 

mucky  (muk'i),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  muckied, 
ppr.  muckying.  [<  mucky,  a.]  To  soil. 

She  even  brought  me  a clean  towel  to  spread  over  my 
dress,  “lest,”  as  she  said,  “I  should  mucky  it.” 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxix. 

mucocele  (mu'ko-sel),  n.  [<  L.  mucus , mncus, 
+ Gr.  Krfkri,  a tumor.]  An  enlarged  lacrymal 
sac ; a tumor  that  contains  mucus. 

mucodermal  (mu-ko-der'mal),  a.  [<  L.  mucus, 
mucus,  + Gr.  depya,  skin : see  dermal.']  Of  or 


trans.  To  hoard  up;  heap. 

Lord,  trow  ye  a coveytous  or  a wreeche, 

That  blameth  love,  or  halt  of  it  despite, 

That  of  tho  pens  that  he  gan  mokre  [var.  moke]  and  theche, 

Was  ever  yet  igeve  him  suich  delite. 

As  is  in  love  in  o pointe  in  soon  plyte? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1375. 

But  as  sone  as  thy  backe  is  turned  from  the  preacher,  . , , - 

thou  runest  on  with  al  thy  forcasting  studies,  to  muckre  . pertaining  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
vp  ryches.  j.  Udall,  On  Jas.  1.  mucoid  (mu'koid),  a.  [<  L.  mucus , mucus,  + 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a mess  or  muddle  of  Gr.  eMof,  form.]  Resembling  mucus  or  mucous 
any  business;  muddle;  fail.  [Prov.  Eng.]  tissue. 


mucoid 


3886 


muddle 


The  membrane  is  coated  in  places  with  a scanty  mucoid  mUCTOnatelv  (mu'kro-nat-li),  adv.  In  a mu-  mud-bath  (mud'bath),  n.  A kind  of  bath  con- 

H o ti  An  T .ftort  n/it  QAA*7  ti  • * • i i , • • , -t  1 • 1 1 « 1 • • , • 


exudation.  Lancet,  No.  3447,  p.  605.  donate  manner ; in  or  with  a tip  or  pointed 

Mucoid  degeneration.  See  degeneration — Mucoid  tls-  end. 

mucopurulent  (mu-ko-pu'rij-ient),  a.  [<  L.  mu-  Sucroniferous^-V^™  - rus),  a.  [<  L. 

/•.ns.  miiftns  -4-  'nii.rulp.nt.us  nu r*n  1 An t.  • saa  vn.'ii.mi.s  "-*■ v \ . • . /’T,  L _ 

mucro(n-),  a sharp  point,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 


cus,  mucus,  + purulentus,  purulent : see  mucus 
and  purulent.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  mucus  and 


Same  as  mucronate. 


rwhlVt.3^  mucronulate  (mu-kron'mlat), «,  [<  NL.  mucro 


in  which  these  two  substances  are  present), 
muco-pus  (mu'ko-pus),  n.  [<  L.  mucus,  mucus, 

+ pus,  matter  of  a sore.]  In  pathol.,  a mor- 
bid liquid  product  containing  a considerable 

amount  of  mucin  and  numerous  leucocytes.  . Mni,„,-trum  tricuvnidatum 
mucor  (mu'kor),  n.  [<  L.  mucor,  mold,  moldi-  u 

ness,  < mucere,  be  moldy:  see  mucid.]  1.  mucronule  (mu  k o ), 
Moldiness;  mustiness—2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Age-  NL-  *™™ronulus,  dim.  of  L. 


nulatus,  < *mucronulus,  dim.  of  L.  mucro(n-),  a 
sharp  point:  see  mucronule.]  In 
bot.  and  cool. , minutely  mucronate; 
having  a little  point,  as  the  carpels 


nus  of  zygomycetous  fungi,  typical  of  the  fam 
ily  Mucoraceee  ; the  true  molds.  The  reproduction 
i8  asexual,  by  the  formation  of  numerous  spores  in  a rela- 
tively large  sporangium,  and  sexual,  by  the  conjugation 
of  two  hyphaj,  which  gives  rise  to  a zygospore.  The  most 
common  species  is  M.  Mucedo.  See  molds. 

3.  In  med .,  mucus. 

Mucoraceae  (mu-ko  -ra'se-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mu- 
cor + -ace a:.]  A family  of  zygomycetous  fungi 
of  the  order  Mucorales,  typo  genus  Mucor. 
They  are  mostly  saprophytic,  occurring  on  bread,  fruits, 
saccharine  fluids,  excrement  of  animals,  etc.  Sometimes 
called  Mucorese  and  Mucorei. 

Mucorales  (mu-ko-ra'lez),  ri.pl.  [NL.,  < Mucor 
+-ales.]  An  order  of  zygomycetous  fungi,  the 
typical  genus  of  which  is  Mucor.  Sometimes 
written  Mucorini. 

mucosa  (mu-ko'sa),  n.  [NL.,  sc.  membrana : see 
mucous.]  A mucous  membrane.  More  fully 
called  membrana  mucosa. 

mucose  (mu'kos),  a.  [<  L.  mucosus:  see  mu- 
cous.] Same  as  mucous. 

mucoserous  (mu-ko-se'rus),  a.  [<  L.  mucus , 


nected  with  some  mineral  springs,  consisting 
of  mud  transfused  with  saline  or  other  ingre- 
dients, in  which  patients  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism, etc.,  plunge  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
body  with  supposed  good  results:  as,  the  mud- 
baths  of  St.  Amand  or  of  Barbotan,  in  Prance, 
mud-bit  (mud'bit),  n.  In  well-boring,  a chisel- 
edged  tool  used  for  cutting  through  dense  strata 
*of  clay  shale  and  the  like, 
mud-boat  (mud'bot),  n.  A boat  for  carrying  off 
and  discharging  the  mud  dredged  from  a bar  or 
river-channel. 

mud-burrower  (mud'bur//o-er),  n.  A crusta- 
cean of  the  genus  Callianassa. 
mud-cat  (mud'kat),  n.  A catfish,  Leptops  oli- 
varis.  See  Leptops,  1. 

mud-cock  (mud'kok),  n.  A cock  in  aboilerused 
in  blowing  out  the  deposits  of  sediment;  a 
purging-valve  or  -cock. 


[<  • 
m u- 

cro(n-),  a sharp  point:  see  mucro.] 

A small  mucro. 

muculentt  (mti'ku-lent),  a.  [< 

LL.  muculentus,  full  "of  mucus,  < 

L.  mucus,  mucus:  see  mucus.]  1.  Mucronulate 

Slimy;  moist  and  moderately  Leaflet  ofV,w«  mud-cone  (mud'kon),  n.  A conical  elevation  of 
viscous.  Bailey. — 2.  Resembling  (“u'™0“'ulea' th<! 
mucus;  mucoid;  gelatinous;  cel- 
lulose. Behrens,  Micros,  in  Botany  (trans.),  v. 

Mucuna  (mu-ku'nii),  n.  [NL.,  < mucuna,  the 
Brazilian  name  of  one  of  these  plants.]  A dan- 
son’s  name  (1763)  for  Stizolobium,  a genus  of 
leguminous  climbing  herbs  and  shrubs,  char- 
acterized by  showy  flowers  with  the  banner 
smaller  than  the  wings  or  the  acute  keel,  and 
anthers  of  two  shapes.  About  50  species  are  known, 
usually  climbing  high,  natives  of  warm  climates  through- 
out the  globe,  with  clusters  of  purplish  or  yellowish  flow- 
ers, leaves  of  three  leaflets,  and  fleshy  pods,  usually  clothed 
with  stinging  hairs.  The  cowhage  or  cowitch  of  New 
South  Wales  is  Stizolobium  giganteum.  See  cowhage,  1. 

[<  L.  mucus,  mucous  Gr. 


more  or  less  decomposed  material  (lava  and 
ashes)  softened  by  water ; a mud-volcano : of 
frequent  occurrence  in  solfataric  areas  or  re- 
gions of  dying-out  volcanism.  See  mud-volcano. 
mud-coot  (mud  '- 
kot),  n.  The  com- 
mon American 
coot,  Fulica  ame- 
ricana. 

mud-crab  (mud'- 

krab),  n.  A crab 
of  the  genus  Pa- 

nopceus. 

muddar,  n.  Same 
as  madar. 


Mud-dauber  {Peloficrns  lunatus). 
(About  natural  size.) 


mucus  (mu'kus),m. 

/rixoc,  found  only  in  grammarians,  and  perhaps  mud-dauber 
mucus,  -t-  serum,  serum:  see  serous.]  Of  or  per-  after  the  L.  word),  mucus,  slime ; cf.  Gr.  fivuric,  (mud 'dauber),  n. 

taiuing  to  mucus  and  serum.  A mucoserous  snuff  of  a wick,  pvtja,  mucus,  akin  to  arro-pmoeiv,  A digger-wasp  of 

discharge  consists  of  serum  containing  mucus  wipe  away,  L.  mungere,  blow  the  nose,  Skt.  the  family  Sphegiclce.  See  blue-jacket,  2. 

in  considerable  quantity.  much,  release.]  1.  A viscid  fluid  secreted  by  mud-devii  (inud'dev'T),  n.  A menopome. 

mucosity  (mu-kos'i-ti),  n.  [—  P.  mucosite  = the  mucous  membrane  of  animals.  Itischarac-  muddify  (mud'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  muddi- 

Sp.  mucosidad  = Pg.  mucosidade  = It.  mucositd;  terized  by  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  mu-  fied  ppr,  muddifyinq.  [ < mud  + L.  facere, 

1 o make  muddy ; cloud ; soil. 


as  mucose,  mucous,  + -ity.]  1.  Mucousness; 
sliminess. — 2.  A fluid  containing  or  resembling 
mucus. 

mucososaccharine  (mu-ko-so-sak'a-rin),  a.  [< 

L.  mucosus  (see  mucous)  + saccliarum,  sugar: 
see  saccharine.]  Partaking  of  the  properties 
^.of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

mucous  (mu'kus),  a.  [=  F.  muqueux  = Sp. 
mucoso,  mocoso  = Pg.  It.  mucoso,  < L.  mucosus, 
slimy,  < mucus,  slime,  mucus:  see  mucus.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  mucus  or  resembling  it;  slimy, 
ropy,  and  lubricous. — 2.  Secreting  a slimy  sub- 
stance; pituitary:  as,  the  mucous  membrane. 
— MUCOUS  canals,  in  ichth.  See  the  quotation. 


cin.  Also  called  animal  mucilage.  ..... i-'  r r.,  -i 

2.  In  bot.,  gummy  matter  soluble  in  water. — ’ " 

3- Jhe  riime  of  fish.- Mucus-glands.  See— 

glarvis,  under  gland.  Walpole,  Letters  (1789),  IV.  491.  (Davies.) 

mucyline  (mu'si-lm), «.  [<  mucilage)  + -yl  + , ' ' , , 

-ine%.]  A sizing  for  woolen  yarn,  it  is  a solution  Eiuddlly  Gpud  i-h).  adv.  1.  In  a muddy  man- 
in  water  of  a paste  compounded  of  stearin,  soap,  glycerin,  ner;  turbidly ; with  foul  mixture. — 2.  Ob- 
*and  sulphate  of  zinc.  scurely ; cloudily ; confusedly, 

mud  (mud)  n [<  ME.  mud,  mod  mudde,  < IiUciliua  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily.  Dryden. 
MLGr.  mudde.  LG.  mudde , mod  — Sw.  modd,  ...  . ...  H 

mud,  mire ; cf.  MHG.  mot,  G.  mott.  peat  (see  milddmess  (nrud  l-nes),  n.  1 . The  quality  or 
moatl).  Hence  ult.  mother‘d,  q.  v.]  Moist  and  condition  of  being  muddy;  turbiduess  ; foul- 


soft  earth  or  earthy  matter,  whether  produced 
by  rains  on  the  earthy  surface,  by  ejections 
from  springs  and  volcanoes,  or  by  sediment 


In  most,  if  not  all,  fishes  the  integument  of  the  body  and  ^.from  turbid  waters  ; mire, 
of  the  head  contains  a series  of  sacs,  or  canals,  usually  dis-  mud  (mud),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  mudded,  ppr.  mud- 


posed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and 
filled  with  a clear  gelatinous  substance.  . . . These  sensory 
organs  are  known  as  the  “organs  of  the  lateral  line,”  or 
mucous  canals.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  79. 

Mucous  fever,  fish,  glands,  ligament.  See  the  nouns. 
— Mucous  layer.  See  imsoblast. —Mucous  membrane. 

See  membrane  — Mucous  tissue,  gelatinous  connective 
tissue.  The  cells  may  be  round;  branching,  or  fusiform, 
and  the  intercellular  substance  is  of  jelly-like  consistence 
and  contains  mucin.  Mucous  tissue  forms  the  chief  bulk 
of  the  navel-string,  or  umbilical  cord,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  the  jelly  of  Wharton. 

The  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  also  con- 
sists mainly  of  this  tissue. 

mucousness  (mu'kus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  mucous ; sliminess. 

Johnson. 

mucro  (rau'kro),  n. ; pi.  mucrones 
(mu-kro'nez).  [L.,  a sharp  point, 
esp.  of  a sword.]  A tip;  a spine 
or  spine-like  process;  a mucronate 
part  or  organ;  a sharp  tip  or  point. 

True  it  is  that  the  mucro  or  point  thereof 
inclineth  unto  the  left. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  2. 

Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  an  angular  pro- 
jection on  the  margin  or  surface  of  a hard 
part,  as  on  the  thighs  or  the  tips  of  the 
elytra ; an  angular  process  shorter  than  a 
spine.  (6)  In  bot.,  a short  and  abrupt  point 
of  a leaf  or  other  organ.— Mucro  cordis, 
the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 

mucronate  (mu'kro-nat),  a.  [=  F. 
mucrone  = Pg.  mucronado  = It.  rnu- 
cronato,  < L.  mucronatus,  pointed, 

< mucro(n-),  a sharp  point:  see  mu- 
cro.] Narrowed  to  a point ; hav- 
ing the  shaft  projecting  beyond 
the  vane:  as,  a mucronate  feather, 
shell,  leaf  ; a mucronate  process.  Mucronate 
mucronated  (mu'kro-na-ted),  a.  Tail-feather  ot 
Same  as  mucronate. 


ding.  [<  mud,  n.] 

or  mire ; cover  or  bedaub  with  mud. 

I wish 

Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  151. 
2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul  with  dirt ; stir  the 
sediment-  in  (liquors). 

Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  577. 

The  fount  of  my  teares,  troubled  and  mudded  with  the 
toadlike  stirring  and  longbreathed  vexation  of  thy  venim- 
ous  enormities,  is  no  longer  a pure  silver  spring  but  a 
miry  puddle  for  swine  to  wallow  in.  Nash,  Christ’s  Tears. 

ii.  intrans.  To  go  in  or  under  the  mud,  for 
refuge  or  warmth,  as  does  the  eel. 
mudar,  n.  See  madar. 

mud-bank  (mud'bangk),  n.  An  accumulation 
of  mud,  especially  as  formed  by  streams, 
mud-bass  (mud'bas),  n.  A centrarchoid  fish, 
Acantliarchus  pomotis.  It  has  an  oblong-oval  form; 
teeth  on  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pterygoids;  alarge  mouth; 


ness  caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or  sediment:  as,  the 
muddiness  of  a stream. — 2.  Obscurity ; want  of 
perspicuity. 

mud-dipper  (mud'dip^r),  n.  The  ruddy  duck, 
Erismatura  rubula.  Gr.  Trumbull.  See  cut  un- 
der Erismatura.  [Virginia.] 


I.  trans.  1.  To  bury  in  mud  aer  unsmaiu  _ 

edaub  with  mud.  muddle  (mud  1),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  muddled,  ppr. 

muddling.  [Preq.  of  mud,  i>.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  make  foul,  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water. 

He  did  ill  to  muddle  the  water.  Sir  R.  L’Estrange. 

2.  To  bewilder ; perplex. 

Fagging  at  Mathematics  not  only  fatigues,  but  hope- 
lessly muddlee  an  unmathematical  man,  so  that  he  is  in 
no  state  for  any  mental  exertion. 

C.  A.  Briefed,  English  University,  p.  267. 

3.  To  intoxicate  partially;  cloud  or  stupefy, 
particularly  with  liquor:  as,  to  muddle  one’s 
brains. 

I was  . . . often  drunk,  always  muddled. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

4.  To  spend  profitlessly ; waste ; misuse ; frit- 
ter : usually  with  away. 

His  genius  disengaged  from  those  worldly  influences 
which  would  have  disenchanted  it  of  its  mystic  enthu* 
siasm,  if  they  did  not  muddle  it  ingloriously  away. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  143. 


6.  To  bring  into  a state  of  confusion;  make  a 
mess  of. — 6.  To  mix;  stir:  as,  to  muddle  choco- 
late or  drinks. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  contract  filth;  become 
muddy  or  foul. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Sioift,  Dick’s  Variety. 
2.  To  become  confused,  especially  from  drink. 
— 3.  To  potter  about ; wander  confusedly. 

There  are  periods  of  quiescence  during  which  he  not 
only  feels  comparatively  well,  but  really  acts  well  in  the 
sense  of  muddling  about,  somewhat  crippled  it  may  be, 
but  with  a convalescent  energy  deserving  praise. 

Lancet,  No.  3454,  p.  947. 

cycloid  scales;  convex  caudal  fin;  and  eleven  spines  in  muddle  (mud'l),  n.  [(  muddle,  V.]  1.  Amess; 

the  dorsal  and  five  in  the  anal  fin.  It  is  about  4 inches  dirty  confusion;  filth. — 2.  Intellectual  confu- 
long,  and  is  found  in  still  fresh-water  streams  near  the  At-  oinn  • olnnriiTiPQs*  ho  wild  Arm  on  t rflnllnn  1 

lantic  coast  of  the  United  States  from  New  Jersey  to  South  Sion , cloudiness , Dewiiuerment.  |>0‘K>q.j 

Carolina.  We  both  grub  on  in  a muddle.  Dickens. 


Mud-bass  ( Acantharchus  pomotis). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 


muddle 

3.  A kind  of  chowder;  a pottle  made  with 
crackers.  See  pottle , 2.— Mush  muddle.  See 
rniuhl. 

muddlehead  (mudT-hed),  n.  A confused  or 
stupid  person ; a blockhead. 

Mankind  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence ; but,  as  a body, 
they  have  one  intellectual  defect — they  are  muddle-heads. 

C.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  vi.  {Davies.) 

muddle-headed  (mud'l- hedged),  a.  Having 
the  brains  muddled;  stupidly  confused  or  dull; 
doltish : the  opposite  of  clear-headed. 

What  a precious  muddle-headed  chap  you  are ! 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist*  m r. 

muddle-headedness  (mud'l-hed"ed-nes),  re. 
The  quality  of  being  muddle-headed;  confu- 
sion ; want  of  clearness  of  thought. 

Such  is  the  muddle-headedness  of  modern  English  spell- 
ing, which  seems  to  be  almost  worshipped  for  its  incon- 
sistencies. W.  W.  Skeat,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  32. 

muddler  (mud'ler),  re.  A churning-stick  for 
muddling  chocolate  or  for  mixing  toddies, 
mud-drag  (mud ' drag),  re.  An  implement  or  a 
machine  for  clearing  rivers  and  docks ; a hedge- 
hog. See  hedgehog,  4. 

mud-dredger  (mud'drej/,er),  re.  A dredging- 
machine. 

mud-drum  (mud'dvum),  re.  A chamber  placed 
below  the  steam-generating  part  of  a steam- 
boiler,  and  communicating  by  passages  with 
the  water-space  in  the  boiler : usually  of  cy- 
lindrical form  (whence  the  name  drum).  Its 

function  is  to  collect  the  sand  or  earthy  matters 
deposited  from  the  water  which  is  fed  to  the  boiler. 
The  foreign  substances  so  collected  are  removed 
from  the  mud-drum  through  hand-holes  in  it  or  by  blow- 
ing off. 

muddy  (mud'i),  a.  [=  MLG.  moddich,  muddich, 
LG.  muddig  = G mottig  = Sw.  moddig;  as  mud 
+ -y1.]  1 . Abounding  in,  covered  with,  or  con- 
taining mud;  foul  with  mud;  turbid,  as  water 
or  other  fluids;  miry. 

The  true  fountains  of  science  out  of  which  both  painters 
and  statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  . . . without  amusing 
themselves  with  dipping  in  streams  which  are  often  muddy, 
at  least  troubled : I mean  the  manner  of  their  masters  after 
whom  they  creep. 

Dryden,  On  Du  Fresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth;  hence,  gross; 
impure;  vile. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  64. 

3.  Not  clear  or  pure  in  color:  as,  a muddy 
green ; a muddy  complexion. — 4.  Cloudy  in 
mind;  confused;  dull;  heavy;  stupid. 

Dost  think  I am  so  muddy , so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  326. 
5.  Obscure;  wanting  in  clearness  or  perspicu- 
ity: as,  a muddy  style  of  writing, 
muddy  (mud'i),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  muddied , 
ppr.  muddying . [<  muddy , «.]  1.  To  soil  with 
mud;  dirty. 

Here  is  a purr  of  fortune’s,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  that 
has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure, 
and  ...  is  muddied  withal.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  2.  23. 

2.  To  cloud;  make  dull  or  heavy. 

Excess  . . . muddies  the  best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to 
flutter  and  froth  high.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

muddy-brained  (mud'i-brand),  a . Dull  of  ap- 
prehension; stupid. 

0,  the  toil 

Of  humouring  this  abject  scum  of  mankind, 
Muddy-brain'd  peasants ! 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 

muddybreast  (mud'i-brest),  n.  The  American 
golden  plover,  Charadrius  dominicus , in  the 
transition  stage  of  its  plumage.  G.  Trumbull . 
muddy-headed  (mud,i-hed//ed),  a.  Having  a 
dull  understanding;  muddy-brained;  muddle- 
headed. 

Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be  clarified  with 
age.  Fidler , Holy  State,  p.  100. 

muddying  (mud'i-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mud - 
dy,  v.  J A mode  of  fishing  in  which  attendants 
stir  up  the  muddy  bottom  of  a lake  or  stream. 
[Southern  U.  S.] 

As  soon  as  the  heat  of  summer  has  thoroughly  warmed 
the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  has  somewhat  reduced  their 
volume,  the  season  for  muddying  begins. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer , p.  371. 

muddy-mettled  (mud'i -met "Id),  a.  Dull- 
spirited. 

A dull  and  muddy -mettled  rascal. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  594. 
mud-eel  (mud'el),  n.  1.  A long  slender  sala- 
mander which  lives  in  the  mud,  as  Siren  lacer- 
tina  or  Murcenopsis  tridactyla.  Also  called  mud- 
puppy.  See  axolotl. — 2.  An  eel  of  any  kind; 
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especially,  in  New  England,  a yellow-bellied 
sluggish  variety  of  the  common  eel,  found  in 
muddy  water. 

mudfish  (mud'flsh),  re.  A fish  which  lives  or 
burrows  in  the  mud.  Specifically— (a)  A dipnoan  flsh, 
ProUrpterus  armectem,  of  the  family  Lepidosirenidce.  (b) 


Mudfish  ( Protopterus  annectens). 

The  Australian  Ceratodus  forsteri.  ( c ) The  North  Ameri- 
can bowfln,  Amia  calva.  Also  called  marsh-fish,  (d)  Some 
or  any  species  of  the  genus  Umbra  or  family  Umbridce. 
Also  called  mud-minnow,  (e)  A former  Anglo-American 
name  in  New  York  of  a killifish.  Schoepff.  (/)  A gobiine 
fish,  Gillichthys  mirabilis,  remarkable  for  the  great  exten- 
sion backward  of  the  maxillary  bones.  It  attains  a length 
of  6 inches,  and  burrows  in  the  mud  between  tide-marks, 
so  that  its  burrow  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  It  abounds  along 
the  coast  of  California,  (g)  A New  Zealand  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Galaxiidce ; the  Neochanna  apoda.  P.  L.  Sdater.  (See 
cuts  under  Amiidce,  Lepidosiren,  Umbra,  and  Gillichthys.) 
mud-flat  (mud'flat),  n.  A muddy  low-lying  strip 
of  ground  by  the  shore,  or  an  island,  usually 
submerged  more  or  less  completely  by  the  rise 
of  the  tide. 

mud-frog  (mud'frog),  n.  A European  frog  of 
the  family  Pelobatidw,  Pelobates  fuscus. 
mud-goose  (umd'gds),  n.  Hutchins’s  goose, 
Bernicla  h utchinsi , of  wide  distribution  in  North 
America.  It  closely  resembles  the  common  wild  or 
Canada  goose,  but  is  smaller  and  has  fewer  tail-feathers. 

Giraud.  [Long  Island,  New  York.] 
mud-hen  (mud'ben),  re.  1.  The  common  gal- 
linule,  G-allinula  galeata.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Also 
mud-pullet.  [Florida.]  — 2.  The  American  coot, 
Fulica  americana. — 3.  Same  as  marsh-hen  (b). 
— 4.  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Veneridai 
and  genus  Tapes.  It  is  common  along  the  Eu- 
ropean coasts  on  sandy  bottoms  near  low-water 
*mark.  See  lien,  re.,  4. 

mud-hole  (mud 'hoi),  re.  1.  A place  full  of 
mud;  a spot  where  there  is  mud  of  consider- 
able depth;  a depression  where  water  and  mud 
stand,  as  in  a road. 

. All  mudholes  of  course  should  be  filled  promptly  at  all 
times,  so  that  no  water  may  stand  in  the  road. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  956. 

2.  In  steam-boilers,  an  orifice  with  steam-tight 
covering  in  the  bottom  of  a boiler,  through 
which  the  sediment  is  removed.  Also  mud- 
valve. — 3.  A salt-water  lagoon  in  which  whales 
are  captured.  [Whalers’  slang,  California.] 
mud-hook  (mud'huk),  re.  An  anchor.  [Slang.] 
mudiet,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  moody. 
mudir  (mu-der'),  re.  [Also  moodir ; Ar.  (>  Turk.) 
mudir,  a manager,  director,  administrator,  etc., 
< adara,  manage,  inspect.]  An  administrator. 

Specifically — (a)  In  Turkey,  the  head  of  a “kasa,"  or  can- 
ton. (5)  in  Lgypt,  the  governor  of  a district  called  a mu- 
dirieh,  or  province. 

mud-laff  (mud'laf),  re.  Same  as  laff2. 
mud-lamprey  (mud'lam,/pri),  re.  The  young 
*.of  the  sandpride,  Petromyzon  branchialis. 
mud-lark  (mud'lark),  re.  1.  A man  who  cleans 
out  common  sewers,  or  any  one  who  fishes  up 
small  articles  from  the  mud  on  the  strands  of 
tidal  rivers.  [Slang.] 

The  mud-larks  collect  whatever  they  happen  to  find,  such 
as  coals,  bits  of  old  iron,  rope,  bones,  and  copper  nails  that 
drop  from  ships  while  lying  or  repairing  along  shore. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  173. 

2.  A neglected  or  deserted  child,  who  is  allowed 
to  run  and  play  about  the  streets,  picking  up  his 
living  and  his  training  anyhow ; a street  Arab ; 
a gamin. — 3.  A kind  of  pipit,  Anthus.  Eneyc. 
Brit.,  XIV.  317. 

mud-lava  (mud'l§/va),  re.  Same  as  moya. 
mud-minnow  (mud'min,/o),  re.  Same  as  mud- 
fish ( d ).  See  Umbridce. 

mud-plantain  (mud'plan//tan),  re.  See  Beteran- 
thera. 

mud-plug  (mud'plug),  re.  In  steam-engines,  a 
tapered  screw-plug  for  filling  a mud-hole, 
mud-puppy  (mud'pup,,i),  re.  See  hellbender,  and 
mud-eel,  1. 

mud-rake  (mud'rak),  re.  Oyster-tongs  with  long 
poles  or  handles.  [New  Jersey.] 
mud-scow  (mud'skou),  re.  A fiatboat  or  barge 
for  the  transportation  of  mud,  generally  used  in 
connection  with  dredges. 

mud-shad  (mud'shad),  re.  A fish  of  the  family 
Dorosomidce,  Borosoma  cepedianum.  It  has  a su- 
perficial resemblance  to  the  shad.  The  snout  is  projecting 
and  blunt ; the  mouth  is  small,  inferior,  and  oblique ; the 
maxillary  bones  are  narrow,  short,  and  simple;  and  the 
lower  jaw  is  short,  deep,  and  enlarged  backward.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially southward.  Ithasmanyother  names,  as  winter-shad, 


muezzin 

stink-shad,  hairy-back  or  thread-herring  (in  North  Carolina), 
and  on  the  St.  J ohn’s  river  gizzard-shad  or  white-eyed  shad. 
See  cut  under  gizzard-shad. 

mudsill  (mud'sil),  n.  1.  The  lowest  sill  of  a 
structure,  resting  on  the  ground. — 2.  A low- 
born, ignorant,  contemptible  person.  [U.  S.] 
The  term  mud-sill  is  supposed  to  be  used  contemptu- 
ously in  the  Southern  States  to  designate  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  people : those  who  use  nothing  and  have  nothing  to 
use  but  muscle  for  their  maintenance;  men  who  are  un- 
educated and  indifferent  to  education;  men  without  other 
aspiration  or  ambition  than  that  which  incites  them  to  ap- 
pease their  hunger  and  to  ward  off  the  blasts  of  winter. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  39. 

mud-snail  (mud'snal),  re.  Same  as  pond-snail. 
mud-snipe  (mud'smp),  re.  The  American  wood- 
cock, Pliilohela  minor.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
mudstoue  (mud'ston),  re.  A fine  argillaceous 
rock,  often  containing  more  or  less  sand,  some- 
what harder  than  elay,  and  destitute  of  any 
distinct  lamination.  [Rare.] 
mud-sucker  (mud'suk'er),  re.  1.  An  aquatic 
fowl  which  obtains  its  food  from  mud. 

In  all  water-fowl  . . . their  legs  and  feet  correspond  to 
that  way  of  life  [swimming] ; and  in  mud-suckers  two  of  the 
toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily  sink. 

Derham,  Physico-Tlieology,  vii.  1,  note  w. 

2.  A eatostomoid  fish.  See  sucker. 
mud-swallow  (mud'swoFo),  re.  The  cliff-swal- 
low or  eaves-swallow,  Petrochelidon  lunifrons, 
which  builds  its  nest  of  pellets  of  mud.  See  cut 
under  eaves-swallow. 
mud-teal  (mud'tel),  re.  See  greenwing. 
mud-tortoise  (mud'tor//tis),  re.  Same  as  mud- 
turtle. 

mud-turtle  (mud'ter//tl),  re.  A name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  various  turtles  which  live 
in  the  mud  or  muddy  water,  but  particularly 
to  Chelydra  serpent  na. 

mud-valve  (mud'valv),  re.  Same  as  mud-hole,  2. 
mud-volcano  (mud'vol-ka/no),  re.  A conical 
hill  or  miniature  volcano  surrounding  an  orifice 
or  crater,  and  the  result  of  the  pressure  and  es- 
cape from  below  of  steam  or  gases,  given  out 
either  continuously  or  at  intervals.  Such  accu- 
mulations of  mud  are  not  uncommon  in  regions  of  dying- 
out  volcanism,  the  material  being  the  result  of  the  soften- 
ing and  decomposition  of  the  lava  or  ashes  by  soifataric 
agencies.  Somewhat  similar  mud-cones  or  mud-volca- 
noes sometimes  occur  in  regions  not  volcanic,  where  they 
appear  to  be  caused  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or  of 
coal. 

mud-walled  (mud'wald),  a.  Having  a wall  of 
mud,  or  of  materials  laid  in  mud  instead  of  mor- 
tar. 

Folks  from  Mud-wall'd  Tenement 
Bring  Landlords  Pepper-Corn  for  Rent ; 

Present  a Turkey,  or  a Hen, 

To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  1.  19. 

mud- wasp  (mud'wosp),  re.  Same  as  dauber  ( e ). 
mudweett  (mud'wed),  re.  Same  as  mudwort. 
mud-worm  (mud'werm),  re.  A worm  that  lives 
in  the  mud,  as  a lugworm ; specifically,  one  of 
the  Limicolce. 

mudwort  (rnud'wert),  re.  A plant,  Limosella 
aquatica.  Also  called  mudweed. 
muet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mew3. 
Muehlenbergia  (mu-len-ber' ji-a),  re.  [NL. 
(Von  Schreber,  1789),  named  after  Rev.  G.  H. 
E.  Muehlenberg,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1753-1815.]  An  in  correct  spelling  of 
Muhlenbergia,  a genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe 
Agrostidese,  having  capillary  awns  and  small 
spikelets.  About  60  species  are  known,  mostly  of 
North  America  or  the  Andes,  and  a few  in  Asia.  They 
are  low  grasses,  sometimes  forming  a turf,  with  many- 
panicled  flowers.  On  account  of  the  early  deciduous  seed 
these  grasses  are  called  dropseed,  especially  M.  diffusa 
(also  called  nimble-wili).  M.  capillaris,  an  extremely 
delicate  species,  shares  with  various  other  grasses  the 
name  of  hair-grass.  The  species  have  no  marked  agricul- 
tural worth. 

Muellerian,  a.  See  Mullerian. 
muermo  (mo-er'mo),  re.  [Chilean  Sp.]  A fine 
tree  of  Chile,  Eucryphia  cordifolia.  it  reaches  a 
height  of  100  feet.  Its  wood  is  preferred  to  all  other  in 
Chile  for  rudders  and  oars.  Also  called  ulmo. 

muett,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  mute1. 
muezzin  (mu-ez'in),  re.  [Formerly  also  mued- 
din,  muetdin;  < Ar.  muezzin,  muazzin  (prop. 
muedhdhin),  a public  crier  who  calls  to  prayer, 
< mu-,  formative  prefix,  + ’azzana,  inform  (cf. 
'azan,  the  call  to  prayer,  ’uzn,  the  ear),  < 'azana, 
hear.  The  consonant  here  represented  by  z is 
dhdl,  prop,  pronounced  like  th  in  E.  this,  but  in 
Turk.,  Pers.,  etc.,  like  E.  «.]  In  Mohammedan 
countries,  a crier  who  proclaims  from  the  min- 
aret of  a mosque  (when  the  mosque  has  one, 
otherwise  from  the  side  of  the  mosque)  the 
regular  hours  of  prayer.  These  hours  are  dawn, 
noon,  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  sunset,  and 
nightfall. 


muezzin 

On  which  is  a Tower,  as  with  us  a Steeple,  whereupon 
the  Muetden  or  Thalisman  ascendeth. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  300. 
The  musical  chant  of  the  muezzins  from  the  thousand 
minarets  of  Cairo  sounds  most  impressively  through  the 
clear  and  silent  air. 

^ R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  32. 

muff1  (muf),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  muffe , < ME. 
* muffe  (in  deriv.  verb  muffle ),  < D.  mof , a muff  (> 
G.  muff),  = Sw.  muff  = Dan.  muffe ; prob.,  after 
F.  moufle , etc.  (see  muffle1),  < ML.  * muff  a , dim. 
muffula , moffula , a muff,  < OHG.  *mouwa , MHG. 
mouwe  =LG.  moue,  maue— MD.  mouwe,  D.  maauw , 
a wide,  banging  sleeve.  Hence  muffle1.']  1.  A 
cover  into  wbicb  both  hands  may  be  thrust  in 
order  to  keep  them  warm,  it  is  commonly  cylin- 
drical and  made  of  fur,  but  sometimes  of  velvet,  silk, 
plush,  etc.,  in  bag  shape  or  other  fanciful  design.  The 
muff  was  introduced  into  France  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  soon  after  into  England.  It  was 
used  by  both  men  and  women,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  often  an  essential  part  of  the  dress  of  a man  of 
fashion ; but  it  is  now  exclusively  an  article  of  female  ap- 
parel. 

In  the  early  part  of  Anne’s  reign  it  was  fashionable  for 
men  to  wear  muffs , as  it  had  been  ever  since  Charles  the 
Second’s  time. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  156. 

2.  The  white  throat,  Sylvia  cinerea.  Macgillivray. 
Also  muffet. — 3.  A cylinder  of  blown  glass 
ready  for  slitting  and  spreading  open  in  the  flat- 
tening-furnace to  form  a plate. — 4.  A joining- 
tube  or  coupler  for  uniting  two  pipes  end  to  end. 

muff 2 (muf),  v.  , [=  D.  muffen , dote,  =G.  muffen , 
be  sulky,  sulk.  Cf.  freq.  muffle 2 and  mumble. ] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  mumble;  speak  indistinctly. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  perform  clumsily  or  badly; 
fail,  as  in  some  attempt  in  playing  a game; 
muddle ; make  a mess  of. 

I don’t  see  why  you  should  have  muffed  that  shot. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  vi. 
You  know  we  consider  him  a rhetorical  phenomenon. 
Unfortunately  he  always  muffs  anything  he  touches. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  737. 

3.  Specifically,  in  ball-playing,  to  fail  to  hold 
(the  ball)  when  it  comes  into  the  hands. 

H.  intrans.  To  act  clumsily  or  badly,  espe- 
cially in  playing  a game,  as  in  receiving  a ball 
into  one’s  bands  and  failing  to  hold  it. 
muff2  (muf),  n.  [Cf.  D.  mof,  a clown,  boor; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A simpleton;  a stupid  or 
weak-spirited  person.  [Colloq.] 

The  Low  Dutch  call  the  High  “ muffes ” — that  is,  6tour- 
dis  as  the  French  have  it,  or  blockhead  — upbraiding  them 
with  their  heavinesse.  Sir  J.  Rearsby,  Travels  (1657). 
A muff  of  a curate.  Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  i. 

2.  An  inefficient  apprentice  craftsman. 

These  hoys  [who  have  no  liking  for  their  craft]  often 
grow  up  to  be  unskilful  workmen.  There  are  technical 
terms  for  them  in  different  trades,  hut  perhaps  the  generic 
appellation  is  muffs. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  377. 

3.  Anything  done  in  a clumsy  or  bungling  fash- 
ion, as  a bad  stroke  of  play  in  a game  of  ball ; 
specifically,  in  ball-playing,  failure  to  hold  a 
ball  that  comes  into  one’s  hands. 

mufl'-dog  (muf'dog),  n.  A very  small  lap-dog, 
such  as  a woman  can  carry  in  her  muff, 
muffet  (muf'  et),  n.  [<  muff1  + -et.)  Same  as 
muff1,  2. 

muffetee  (muf-e-te'),  n.  [(.  muff1  + -et  + -ee2.] 
A small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist ; a wristband 
of  fur  or  worsted  worn  by  women, 
muff-glass  (muf'glas),  n.  Same  as  pot-glass. 
muffin  (muffin),  n.  [Perhaps  < muff A]  1.  A 
light  round  spongy  cake,  the  English  variety  of 
which  is  usually  eaten  toasted  and  buttered. — 
2.  A small  earthen  plate, 
muffin-cap  (muf'in-kap),  n.  A round  flat  cap 
worn  by  men.  The  name  is  given  in  particular  to  two 
varieties:  (a)  A cheap  cap  of 
coarse  woolen,  worn  by  charity 
boys  and  occasionally  by  oth- 
ers. (&)  A fatigue-cap  worn  by 
some  regiments  of  the  British 
army.  [Eng.] 

muffineer  (muf-i-ner'),  n. 

[<  muffin  + -eer .]  1.  A 

dish  in  which  to  serve 
toasted  muffins,  crum- 
pets, etc.,  so  arranged  as 
to  keep  them  hot. — 2.  A 
vessel  of  metal  with  a 
perforated  cover,  used  to 
sprinkle  sugar  or  salt  on 
muffins. 

muffin-man  (muf ' in  - 
man),  n.  A seller  of  muf- 
fins. 

Muffineers,  def.  2. 

The  muffin-man  carries  his 

delicacies  in  a basket,  wherein  they  are  well  swathed  in 
flannel,  to  retain  the  heat. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  214. 
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muffin-ring  (muf 'in-ring),  n.  A ring  of  iron  or 
tin  in  which  muffins  are  baked. 
muffle1  (muf'l),  n.  [<  ME.  *muffle  (in  deriv.  verb 
muffle),  < MD.  moffel  (>  G.  muff  el)  = OP.  mofle, 
moufle,  a kind  of  mitten  or  muff,  P.  moufle,  a 
muff,  a muffle,  = Sp.  mufla  = It.  muffola,  a muff 
or  mitten,  < ML.  muffula,  moffula,  a muff,  dim. 
of  * muff  a,  a muff:  see  muff1.)  It.  A muff  for 
the  hands. 


mug 


A plague  upon  him ! 
me. 


He  can  say  nothing  of 
Shale.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3.  134. 


Muffed  pagans  know  there  is  a God,  but  not  what  this 
God  is.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  160.  (Davies.) 

2.  Dulled  or  deadened:  applied  to  a sounding 
body  or  to  the  sound  produced  by  it. 

A sort  of  muffled  rhyme  — rhyme  spoilt  by  the  ends  being 
limited  nr  hrnken  n«  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  94. 


This  day  I did  first  wear  a muffle,  being  my  wife’s  last 
year’s  muffle.  Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  30, 1662.  ( Eneyc . Diet.) 

2.  A boxing-glove. 

Just  like  a black-eye  in  a recent  scuffle 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 


3.  Same  as  muffler  (c).- 
especially  one  used  to  deaden  sound. 

Yesterday  morning  he  sent  for  the  officer  on  guard,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  all  the  muffes  off  the  drums. 

Greviue,  Memoirs,  July  18,  1830. 

5.  In  ehem.  and  metal.,  an  arched  vessel,  re- 
sisting the  strongest  fire,  made  to  be  placed 
over  cupels  and  tests  in  the  operation  of  assay- 
ing, to  preserve  them  from  coming  in  contact 
with  fuel,  smoke,  or  ashes,  though  at  the  same 
time  of  such  a form  as  not  to  hinder  the  action 
of  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal,  nor  prevent  the 
inspection  of  the  assayer. 

In  the  coppilling  of  a fixed  metall,  which,  as  long  as  any 
lead  or  drosse  or  any  allay  remains  with  it,  continueth 
still  melting,  flowing,  and  in  motion  under  the  muffle. 

Howell , Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  148.  (Davies.) 

6.  A small  furnace  with  a chamber  in  which 
pottery  or  porcelain  painted  with  ceramic  colors 
is  baked  or  fired. — 7.  A pulley -block  contain- 

; several  sheaves.  E.  H.  Knigh  t. 


blunted  or  broken  off. 

Muffled  drum.  See  drum1. — Muffled  oars,  oars  having 
mats  or  canvas  put  round  their  looms  when  rowing,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  making  a noise  against  the  tholes  or  in  the 
rowlocks. 

muffle-furnace  (muf  T-fer"nas),  n.  See  furnace. 
mufflejaw  (muf'l-ia),  n.  Acottoid  fish,  Cottus 
Byron,  Don  JuaS,  i'i.  92.  * a kin(i  of  miller’s-thumb.  [Georgia.] 
4.  A cover  or  wrap,  ™er  (m™),  n-  Anything  used  to  muffle 
’ - ’ wrap  up.  Specifically — (a)  A sort  of  kerchief  or  scarf 

worn  by  women  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later  to  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  neck  and  ears,  etc.,  either  for 
protection  against  the  sun  or  wind,  or  lor  partial  conceal- 
ment when  in  public.  See  half -mask. 

He  might  put  on  a hat,  a muffler,  and  a kerchief,  and  so 
escape.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  73. 


(6)  A glove,  generally  without  fingers  but  with  a thumb ; 
a mitten. 

Threadbare  mufflers  of  grey  worsted,  with  a private 
apartment  only  for  the  thumb,  and  a common  room  or  tap 
for  the  rest  of  the  fingers.  Dickens,  Chimes,  i. 

(c)  A wrapper  or  scarf  for  the  throat,  usually  of  wool  or 
silk ; a large  silk  handkerchief  so  used.  Also  muffe.  (d) 
In  mech.,  any  device  for  deadening  sound : usually  a cham- 
ber or  box  for  inclosing  cog-wheels  or  other  noisy  parts  of 
machinery,  or  steam-  or  air-valves  in  which  the  sound  of 
escaping  steam  and  air  is  desired  to  be  muffled,  as  in  the 
automatic  air- valves  of  steam-radiators,  etc.  In  the  piano- 
forte the  muffler  is  a device  for  deadening  the  tones,  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a strip  of  soft  felt,  which  can  be  inserted 
between  the  hammers  and  the  strings  by  pulling  a stop  or 

mg  several  sheaves.  E.H.  Knight Hard  muffle-  lever-. 

colors.  See  hard.— Muffle-painting,  ceramic  decoration  mufflin  (muf'lin),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A tit- 
by  painting  which  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  porcelain-  mouse:  as,  the  long-tailed  muMin,  Acredula 
furnace,  but  is  glazed  or  fixed  at  the  lower  temperature  rnapn  rT.rv»nl  Tfnrr  l 
of  the  muffle.  Painting  upon  enamel,  whether  the  enamel  > JLI1b'J 

is  applied  upon  metal  or  a ceramic  paste,  is  of  this  nature.  IHUIHOn,  n.  bee  moufflon. 

Muffle-painting  is  divided  into  two  kinds— hard  muffle-  mufti1  (muf'ti),  n.  [<  Ar.  mufti  (>  Turk.  Hind, 
painting  °F  demi'grand’feu>  and  ordinary  or  soft  muffle-  mufti),  a magistrate  (see  def.  1),  one  who  gives 

muffle1  (muf'l),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  muffled,  ppr. 
muffling . [<  ME.  muffelen,  conceal  (the  face) ; 

cf.  D.  moffelen,  conceal,  pilfer;  from  the  noun 
(see  muffle1,  n.)‘  perhaps  in  part  confused  with 
muffle2,  v."]  1.  To  infold  or  wrap  up,  especially 
in  some  cloth  or  woven  fabric,  so  as  to  conceal 


a response,  < mu-,  a formative  prefix,  + afti, 
judge  ( yfetwah , a judgment,  doom : s eefetwa).] 
A Mohammedan  official  whose  duty  it  was  to 
expound  the  law  which  the  kadi  was  to  exe- 
cute ; in  Turkey,  the  official  head  (grand  mufti) 
of  the  state  religion  or  one  of  his  deputies, 
from  view  or  protect  from  the  weather ; wrap  mufti2  (muf'ti),  n.  [Appar.  for  * mufti-dress, 


up  or  cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and 
face;  envelop  or  in  wrap  in  some  covering. 

As  though  our  eyes  were  muffled  with  a cloude. 

Gascoigne,  Chorusses  from  Jocasta,  iii. 
The  face  lies  muffed  up  within  the  garment. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  blindfold. 

Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 

Should,  without  eyes,  see  psfthways  to  his  will ! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  177. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  wrap  up  or  cover;  conceal; 
involve. 

The  sable  fumes  of  Hell’s  inf  email  vault  . . . 
Muffled  the  face  of  that  profound  Abyss. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Hu  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  1. 
They  were  in  former  ages  muffled  up  in  darkness  and 
superstition.  Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

4.  To  envelop  more  or  less  completely  in  some- 


the  dress  of  a mufti,  i.  e. , civil  officer  or  civilian. 
See  mufti1.']  In  India,  citizen’s  dress  worn  by 
officers  when  off  duty:  now  commonly  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  British  army. 

An  officer  of  the  station  who  accompanied  us  was  dressed 
in  mufti,  so  that,  altogether,  we  presented  by  no  means 
an  imposing  appearance. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  230. 

mufty  (muf'ti),  pi.  mufties  (-tiz).  [Cf. 
muff1.)  The  whitethroat : game  as  muff1,  2. 
mug1  (mug),  n.  [<  Icel.  mugga,  soft,  drizzling 
mist.  Cf.  w.  mwg,  smoke,  fume,  mwei,  mwean, 
fog,  mist ; Gael,  mugach,  gloomy,  cloudy.  Cf. 
also  Dan.  muggen,  musty,  moldy,  and  Dan.  mog, 
E.  muck1 ; hut  these  are  hardly  allied.  Hence 
muggy.)  A fog;  a mist.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 


fhing  that  deadens  soS:  used  espVcial^  *■  fEarly  E’  «*■ 

J munn.n.  n mn cr  mu.r.n/i  a. 


bells,  drums,  and  oars.  See  muffled. 

The  bells  they  were  muffled, 

And  mournful  did  play. 

The  Death  of  Queen  Jane  (ballad). 

5.  To  restrain  from  speaking  by  wrapping  np 
the  head ; put  to  silence. 

Go,  tell  the  Count  Rousillon,  and  my  brother, 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  1.  100. 
I wish  you  could  muffle  that  ’ere  Stiggins. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxvii. 

= Syn.  5.  Muzzle,  etc.  See  gag. 
muffle2  (muf'l).  v.  i .;  pret.  and  pp.  muffled,  ppr. 
muffling  [<  D.  moffelen  = G.  dial,  muffeln, 
mumble ; freq.  of  the  verb  represented  by  muff2, 
v.  Cf.  maffle.~\  To  mumble,  mutter;  speak 
indistinctly 


mugan , a mug,  mucog,  a 
cup ; Sw.  mugg,  an  earthen 
cup;  Norw.  mugge,  a mug 
(<  E.  ?).]  1.  A small  cy- 

lindrical drinking-vessel, 
commonly  with  a handle; 
a small  jug. 

With  mug  in  hand  to  wet  his 
whistle.  Cotton. 

2.  The  contents  of  a mug; 
as  much  as  a mug  will  hold : 
as,  a mug  of  milk  and  water. 
The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush’d 
with  mugs  of  mum. 

Till  all,  tuned  equal,  send  a gen- 
eral hum. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  385. 


The  Freedom  or  Apertness  and  vigour  of  pronuncing  (mi3g)»  [Origin  ob- 

• " ~ - ...  - . ~~ — ; perhaps  a slang  use 

a2.  It  is  smvnosed  bv 


in  the  Bocca  Romana  and  giving  somewhat  more 
of  Aspiration ; And  . . . the  closeness  and  Muffing,  and 
. . . Laziness  of  speaking.  . . . render  the  sound  of  their 
Speech  considerably  different. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  79. 

muffle3  (muf'l),  n.  [<  F muffe,  the  muffle,  < G. 
muff  el,  a dog  or  other  animal  with  large  hang- 
ing lips.]  The  tumid  and  naked  part  of  the 
^upper  lip  and  nose  of  ruminants  and  rodents, 
muffled  (muf 'Id), p.  a.  1.  Wrapped  up  closely, 
especially  about  the  face;  concealed  from  view;  mug3  (mug),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  mugged,  ppr. 

T< 


Beer  - mug.  — German 
pottery  with  pewter  mount- 
ings ; 18th  century. 

scure ; perhaps  a slang  use 
of  muff1.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Gipsy 
origin,  ult.  < Skt.  muklia,  the  face.]  1.  The 
mouth  or  face. 

Brougham  is  no  beauty ; but  his  mug  is  a book  in  which 
men  may  read  strange  matters— and  take  him  as  he  stands, 
face  and  figure,  and  you  feel  that  there  is  a man  of  great 
energy  and  commanding  intellect. 

Noctes  Ambrosiance,  Dec.,  1834. 

2.  A grimace.  [Prov.  Eng.  or  slang.] 


also,  blinded  by  or  as  by  something  wrapped 
about  the  face  and  covering  the  eyes, 


mugging.  [Formerly  also  mog;  < mug*,  w.]  ~ To 
distort  the  face ; make  grimaces. 


mug 
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Wit  hung  her  blob,  ev'n  Humour  seem’d  to  mourn, 
And  sullenly  sat  magging  o’er  his  urn. 

Collins,  Miscellanies  (1762),  p.  122.  ( HalliweU .) 


mugientt  (mu'ji-ent),  a.  [=  Sp.  mugiente  = It. 
mugghiante,  < Ii.  mugien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  mugire 

To  mug  up.  (a)  To  paint  one’s  face,  (b)  To  cram  for  an  Jellow,f  a C0W>  he“ce  als0 

examination.  [Slang,  Eng.]  blare  as  a trumpet,  rumble  as  an  earthquake, 

mug4  (mug),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Same  as  green  gram  roa;'  as  tender,  ere.ak.as. a mast>.  etc.;  cf.  Gr. 
(which  see,  under  gram 3).  pvaacoai,  bellow;  ong.  imitative,  like  E.  woo4.) 

mugB,  mugg  (mug),  n.  A breed  of  sheep  hav-  L°wmg;  hellowing.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
ing  the  face  completely  covered  with  wool.  A bittern  maketh  that  mugient  noise  or  . . . bumping. 
N.  E.  D.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

muga  (mo'ga),  n.  [Assamese  mugd.]  1.  A Mugil  (mu'jil),  n.  [L.,  a mullet:  see  mullet1.] 
silkworm  of  Assam,  Anthereea  assama,  par-  The  leading  genus  of  Mugilidas;  the  mullets, 
tially  domesticated.  Also,  erroneously,  munga.  Mugilidee  (mu-jil  'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mugil 
— 2.  A kind  of  silk,  the  production  of  the  + 4d(e.\  A family  of  percesocine  fishes,  typi- 
muga  silkworm  in  India,  especially  in  the  hill-  fiedby  the  genus  Mugil;  the  mullets,  (a)  In  Bona- 
country  on  the  northeast  coast,  where  the  parte’s  system,  same  as  MugUaidei.  (6)  In  recent  sys- 


tems restricted  to  mugiliform  fishes  with  only  24  ver- 
tebrae and  rudimentary  or  very  weak  teeth,  and  in  this 
sense  accepted  by  nearly  all  modern  authors.  There  are 
about  80  species,  of  7 or  8 genera,  mostly  inhabiting  tropi- 
cal or  subtropical  regions  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water ; but 
several  extend  much  further,  both  north  and  south.  Two  at 
least  are  common  in  British  waters,  and  two  others  abound 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  None  oc- 
cur on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  southern  California. 
Most  of  the  Mugilidas  feed  almost  entirely  upon  the  or- 
ganic matter  contained  in  mud.  The  mud  is  worked  for 
some  time  between  the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly complicated ; the  indigestible  parts  are  then  ejected, 
and  the  rest  is  swallowed.  See  cut  under  mullet. 

mugiliform  (mu'ji-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  mugil,  a 
mullet,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
Woleot  (Peter  Pindar),  TheltenjonstrancerT^aites.)  ,a  5 resembling  the  Mugiliformes. 

1 mum/fit  ■ < Mugiliformes  (mu")  i-li-f  or'  Inez ),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
■ - • ’ ■ see  mugiliform .]  Gunther’s  eleventh  division 

of  Acanthopterygii.  It  includes  Mugilidee,  Athe- 
rinidce,'  and  Sphyrcenidee. 

and  n.  [<  L.  mugil,  a 
_ I.  a.  Mugiliform,; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mugilidee  or  Mugiloidei. 

II.  n.  A mugiloid  or  mugiliform  fish.  Agas- 
siz; Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Cu- 


plants  grow  upon  which  the  worms  feed, 
muggar  (mug  ar),  n.  [Also  mugger;  Hindi 
magar .]  A kind  of  crocodile : as,  the  Siamese 
muggar,  Crocodilus  siamensis ; particularly  C. 
bombifrons. 

muggard  (mug-'ard),  a.  [<  mug2  + -ard.  Cf. 

G.  mucker,  a sulky  person : see  mucker 3.]  Sul- 
len ; displeased.  Grose. 
mugger,  n.  Same  as  muggar. 
mugget1  (mug'et),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 

Chitterling. 

I’m  a poor  botching  tailor  for  a court, 

Low  bred  on  liver,  and  what  clowns  call 
Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar; 

mugget2t  (mug'et),  n.  [Also  mugwet, 

F.  muguet,  woodruff.]  A name  applied  to  vari- 
ous plants,  especially  to  the  woodruff  ( Asperula 

odorata)  and  the  lily-of-the-valley.  ...  ... 

mugginess  (mug'i-nes),  ».  The  state  of  being  Tu?lct+Gr.  eMoffforai?] 

muggins  (mug'inz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 
children’s  game  of  cards  played  by  any  num- 


ber of  persons  with  a full  pack  divided  equally  , „„  , 

amorur  thp  nlnvera  r i,  ‘ ■ . , 1 MUgllOldei  (mU-Jl-lOl  de-l),  il.  pi.  [NL.]  tJU- 

among  ine  piayeis.  Each  one  in  turn  places  a card  face  r r.  i --T  \ 

up  in  a pile  in  front  of  him,  and  if  the  top  card  of  one  player  ga  eleventh  family  (m  French  Mugiloides ) 

matches  with  the  top  card  of  some  other  player,  that  one  of  Or  Acanthopterygii,  comprising  forms  with  the 

the  two  who  first  Cries  / ” adds  liis  (lard  tn  f.hp  nilo  VOnt/ra  l fins  a hilimiinQl  nt'cnTioTt^Aminnl  In  nnnl 


— ” adds  his  card  to  the  pile 

of  the  other.  This  continues  until  all  the  cards  are  placed 
in  one  pile  — the  player  who  owns  this  being  the  loser. 

2.  A game  of  dominoes  in  which  the  players 


ventral  fins  abdominal  or  subabdominal  in  posi- 
tion, two  dorsal  fins,  and  small  teeth.  It  in- 
cluded the  Mugilidee , Tetragonuridce,  and  Athe- 


count  by  fives  or  multiples  of  five.  Each  player  8y?™ms* 

putting  down  a domino  with  5 or  10  spots  on  it,  or  one  HNlgUet  (mu-ga  ),  n.  [F.,  n 


- ...  - . , > spots  on  it,  or  one 

with  such  a number  of  spots  as,  united  with  those  on 
the  dominoes  at  either  or  both  ends  of  the  row,  make  5 
or  a multiple  of  5,  adds  the  number  so  made  to  his  score. 
The  player  first  reaching  200  if  two  play,  or  150  if  more 
than  two,  wins  the  game. 

muggish  (mug'ish),  a.  [(.mug1  4-  Ash1.]  Same 
as  muggy, 


of  several 
Inpathol., 


„ _ name 

plants,  also  a disease,  the  thrush.] 
same  as  thrush i. 
mugweed  (mug'wed),  n.  [Perhaps  a corrup- 
tion of  mugget:  see  mugget2.]  The  erosswort, 
Galium  Cruciata.  Also  golden  mugweed. 
mugwett,  n.  See  mugget 2. 


mugglet  (rnug'l),  n.  [Cf.  mug2.]  A contest  he-  mugwort  ( mug'wert),  n.  [Alsodial.  (Sc.)  mug- 


tween  drinkers  to  decide  which  of  them  can 
drink  the  most. 

muggled  (mug'ld),  a.  [Appar.  an  arbitrary 
var.  of  smuggled .]  Cheap  and  trashy,  as  goods 
offered  for  sale  as  smuggled  articles;  sham. 
[Slang.] 

Another  ruse  to  introduce  muggled  or  “duffer’s  ” goods. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  44. 


gartj  muggon ; < ME.  mugworte,  corruptly  mugh - 
warae,  < AS.  mucgwyrt,  mugwyrt,  a plant,  Arte- 
misia vulgaris,  < *mucg,  mycg,  midge,  + wyrt, 
plant.]  The  plant  Artemisia  vulgaris;  also, 
sometimes,  A.  Absinthium.  In  the  United  States  the 
western  mugwort  is  A.  Ludoviciana,  the  leaves,  as  in  A. 
vulgaris,  white-tomentose  beneath.— East  Indian  mug- 
wort,  Cyathocline  lyrata,  related  to  Artemisia. — West  In- 
dian mugwort,  Parthenium  Hysterophorus. 


Muggletonian  (mug-l-to'ni-an),  n.  [<  Mug-  mugwump  (mug'wump),«.  anda.  [<Algonkin 
gleton  (see  def.)  + -taw.]  A'inember  of  a sect  tmugmomp,  a great  man,  chief,  captain,  leader: 
founded  in  England  by  Ludowick  Muggleton  used  in  Eliot’s  translation  of  the  Bible  (1661)  to 
and  John  Reeve  about  1651.  The  members  of  the  rendertkeE.termscaptai»,<fM&e,ce»twriore,etc.] 
sect  believed  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  its  founders,  I.  n • If.  An  Indian  chief ; an  Indian  leader.  Said 
as  being  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in  Revelation  xi. 

3-6,  and  held  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the 
persons,  of  the  Trinity,  that  God  has  a human  body,  and 
that  Elijah  was  his  representative  in  heaven  when  he  de- 
scended to  die  on  the  cross.  The  last  member  of  the  sect 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1868. 

mugglingt  (mugTing),  n.  [<  muggle  + -ing.'] 

The  practice  of  drinking  in  rivalry, 
muggs,  n.  pi.  See  mugs. 

muggy  (mug'i),  a.  [<  mug1  + -y1 ; prob.  in  part 
-confused  with  mucky.]  1.  Containing  moist- 
ure in  suspension ; damp  and  close ; warm  and 
humid:  as,  muggy  air. 

Muggy  still.  An  Italian  winter  is  asadthing,  butallthe 
other  seasons  are  charming.  Byron , Diary,  Jan.  6, 1831. 

2.  Moist ; damp ; moldy. 

Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist.  Mortimer. 

Also  muggish. 

Mughal  (mo'gal),  n.  Same  as  Mogul. 
mug-house  (mug'hous),  n.  An  ale-house. 


Our  sex  has  dared  the  mughome  chiefs  to  meet; 

And  purchased  fame  in  many  a well-fought  Btreet. 
Tickell,  Epistle  from  a Lady  in  England  to  a Gentleman  at 

[Avignon. 

mug-hunter  (mug'hun//ter),  n.  One  who  en- 
gages in  sporting  contests  solely  with  the  aim 
of  winning  prizes  (which  are  frequently  cups) : 
an  epithet  of  opprobrium  or  contempt.  [Slang.] 
mugiencyt  (mu' ji-en-si),  n.  [<  mugien(t)  + 
-cy.]  A bellowing.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err., 
iii.  27. 


to  have  been  used  among  the  Indians  and  whites  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

2.  (a)  A person  of  importance ; a man  of  conse- 
quence; a leader.  In  this  sense  long  in  local  use 
along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Connecticut 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Hence  — (b)  A person 
who  thinks  himself  of  consequence;  a self-im- 
portant man : a humorous  or  satirical  use  of  the 
preceding.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  also  long  in  local 
use  as  above,  and  occasionally  appeared  in  print  (as  in 
the  Indianapolis  “Sentinel,”  in  1872,  and  the  New  York 
“Sun,”  March  23d,  1884). 

The  great  Mugwump  [a  Democratic  (Locofoco)  candidate 
for  county  commissioner]  was  delivered  of  a speech  upon 
the  occasion,  which  was  highly  applauded  by  the  great 
“Doctor  Dum-never.” 

Tippecanoe  Log-cabin  Songster,  May  29,  1840  (a  later  edi- 
tion, dated  July  4,  1840):  issued  “from  the  office 
[of  the  ‘Great  Western.’  ” 

[In  a “song”  following  the  above,  in  the  “negro”  dia- 
lect, the  same  person  is  referred  to  as  “ole  mug,"  and 
“honest,  honest,  mugwump  coon.”] 

Then  the  great  mugwump  \&  Democratic  (Locofoco)  can- 
didate for  Congress]  was  delivered  of  a speech  which  the 
faithful  loudly  applauded. 

Solon  Robinson,  editorial  in  the  “Great  Western,” 
[Lake  Co.,  Ind.,  July  4,  1840. 

We  have  yet  to  see  a Blaine  organ  which  speaks  of  the 
Independent  Republicans  otherwise  than  as  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,  dudes,  mugwumps,  transcendentalists,  orsome- 
thing  of  that  sort.  New  York  Evening  Post,  June  20, 1884. 

The  educated  men  in  all  the  university  towns  . . . are 
in  open  revolt  now.  ...  We  presume  they  can  be  partially 
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disposed  of  by  calling  them  free-traders  — all  educated 
men  are  free-traders,  it  seems — and  if  any  of  them  hold 
out  after  that,  they  can  be  called  mugwumps. 

The  Nation,  July  24,  1884,  p.  61. 

3.  [ cap .]  In  V.  S.  polit.  hist.y  one  of  the  Inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Republican  party  who 
in  1884  openly  refused  to  support  the  nominee 
(June  6th)  of  that  party  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  and  either  voted  for  the 
Democratic  or  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  or 
abstained  from  voting.  The  word  was  not  generally 
known  in  any  sense  before  this  time,  but  it  took  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Independents 
themselves  as  an  honorable  title.  [U.  S.  political  slang 
in  this  sense  and  the  next.] 

4.  In  general,  an  independent. 

For  that  large  class  of  people — natural  mugwumps — 
who  regard  the  right  of  property  as  far  above  those  of  per- 
sons, economy  seems  commendable. 

The  American,  XVI.  227. 

ii.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mugwump  (in 
sense  2 (ft)). 

The  faithful  forty-seven  [Locofoco  voters]  would  do  well 
to  be  careful  how  they  follow  the  lead  of  this  mugwump 
coon.  Solon  Robinson , editorial  in  “Great  Western, 
[Lake  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  8,  1840. 

[See  also  note  following  the  first  quotation  under  I.,  2 (6).] 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a political  mugwump  (in 
sense  3 or  4). 

The  Democrats  now  are  satisfied  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  Mugwump  stomach.  The  American,  XV I.  229. 

mugwump  (mug'wump),  v.  i.  [<  mugwump,  «.] 
To  act  like  a mugwump;  assert  one’s  indepen- 
dence. [Slang.] 

They  mugwumped  in  1884. 

New  York  Tribune,  March  10, 1889. 
mugwumpery  (mug'wnmp-er-i),  n.  [<  mug- 
wump + -ery.]  The  principles  or  conduct  of  a 
mugwump  in  the  political  sense.  [Slang.] 

The  second  service  . . . rendered  to  the  community  is 
in  reminding  the  practitioners  of  the  spoils  system  that 
they  cannot  in  our  day  get  rid  of  Mugwumpery  and  all 
that  the  term  implies.  The  Nation,  XLVIII.  378. 

mugwumpism  (mug'wump-izm),  n.  Same  as 

mugwumpery. 

Muhammadan,  Muhammadanism,  etc.  See 

Mohammedan,  etc. 

Muharram  (mo-hur'um),  n.  [Also  moliarram. 
Ar.  muharram,  that  which  is  forbidden.]  A 
Moslem  religious  festival,  held  during  the  first 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year.  The  ceremonies 
with  the  Shiah  Moslems  have  special  reference  to  the 
death  of  Husain,  grandson  of  Mohammed,  who  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Shiahs  as  a martyr ; with  the  Sunnites  they 
have  reference  to  the  day  of  creation, 
muir  (miir),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  moor1. 
muir-duck  (miir'duk),  n.  See  duck2. 
muir  land  (mur'land),  n.  A Scotch  form  of 
moorland. 

muir-poot  (miir'pot),  n.  A young  moor-fowl 
or  grouse.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
mujik  (mo'zhik),  n.  Same  as  muzhik. 
mulatto  (mu-lat'o),  n.  and  a.  [=  G.  mulatte 
= D.  Han.  mulat  = Sw.  mulatt  = F.  mnldtre  = 
It.  mulatto  = Pg.  mulato,  < Sp.  mulato,  young 
mule,  hence,  a mulatto,  so  called  as  of  hybrid 
origin,  lit.  a mule,  dim.  of  mulo,  a mule:  see 
mule.]  I.  n.  One  who  is  the  offspring  of 
parents  of  whom  one  is  white  and  the  other  a 
negro.  The  mulatto  is  of  a yellow  color,  with  frizzled 
or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles  the  European  more  than 
the  African. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  a mulatto. 

There  were  a dozen  stout  men,  black  as  sable  itself, 
about  the  same  number  of  women  of  all  shades  of  color, 
from  deepest  jet  up  to  light  mulatto. 

fi  . M.  Baker , Hew  Timothy,  p.  84. 

mulattress  (mu-lat'res),  n.  [<  mulatto  + 
-tress.]  A female  mulatto, 
mulberry  (nral'ber'T),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  mul- 
bery,  moolbery,  prob.  < AS.  *morberie  (not  re- 
corded, but  ef.  morbeam,  mulberry-tree ; the 
AS.  form  *murberie,  often  cited,  is  erroneous) 
= D.  moerbezie  = LG.  midberie  = OHG.  morberi, 
murberi,  MHG.  mulbere, 
G.  maulbeere  = Sw.  mul- 
bar  = Dan.  morbeer,  mul- 
berry, the  mulberry- 
tree,  < *mor,  ME.  more, 

< L.  morum,  < Gr.  uopov, 
fiapou,  a mulberry;  L. 
morus,  Gr.  popea,  a mul- 
berry-tree : see  more4 
and  1 terry1.  The  dissimi- 
lation of  the  first  r to  l 
is  due  to  the  following 
r.]  I.  n. ; pi.  mulber- 
ries (-iz).  1.  The  berry- 

Black  Mulberry  ( Morus  nigra),  like  Collective  fmit  Of 
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the  mulberry-tree. — 2.  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Morus.  The  black  mulberry,  M.  nigra , native  somewhere 
in  western  Asia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  from  antiquity. 

It  yields  a pleasant  dark-colored  fruit,  and  its  leaves  were 
formerly  in  extensive  use  for  feeding  silkworms.  The  white 
mulberry,  M.  alba,  introduced  from  China  much  later,  has 
almost  superseded  the  black  in  silkworm-culture.  It  has 
been  to  some  extent  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
red  mulberry,  M.  rubra,  a native  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus.  Its  wood,  which  is  very 
durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  is  used  for  posts,  and  for 
cooperage,  ship-  and  boat-building,  etc.  Its  leaves  are 
less  valued  for  silk-production  than  those  of  the  other 
species,  but  its  fruit  is  excellent.  The  Mexican  mulberry, 
extending  into  Texas,  etc.,  is  M.  microphylla. 

3.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 

4.  In  embryol.,  a mulberry-mass  or  mulberry- 

Serm;  a morula.  See  cut  under  gastrulation. — 
warf  mulberry.  See  knoutberry  and  cloudberry.  — 
French  mulberry.  See  Callicarpa. — Indian  mulber- 
ry, a small  tree,  Morinda  citrifolia.  See  ach-root,  al-root, 
and  Morinda.—  Mulberry-silkworm,  Bombyx  mori, 
which  feeds  on  the  mulberry.— Native  mulberry  of 
Australia.  See  Hedycarya. — Paper-mulberry.  See 
Broussonetia. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  mulberry  (the  tree  or 
its  fruit) ; having  the  shape  or  color  of  a mul- 
berry (fruit).— Mulberry  calculus.  See  calculus. 
mulberry-faced  (mul'ber-i-fast),  a.  Having 
the  face  deep-red,  the  color  of  a mulberry. 

Vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator’s  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

mulberry-germ  (mul'ber-i-jerm),  n.  Same  as 
mulberry-mass. 

mulberry-juice  (mul'ber-i-jos),  n.  The  Mori 
succus  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ; the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Morus  nigra : used  in  medi- 
cine as  a refreshing,  slightly  laxative  drink, 
mulberry-mass  (mul'ber-i-mas),  n.  In  em- 
bryol., a morula.  Also  mulberry-germ. 
mulberry-rash  (mul'ber-i-rasli),  n.  The  char- 
acteristic eruption  of  typhus  fever, 
mulberry-tree  (mul'ber-i-tre),  n.  Bee  mul- 
berry, 2. 

mulch,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  See  mulsh. 
mulct  (mulkt),  n.  [=  OP.  multe  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
multa, <.  L.  mulcta,  multa,  a fine,  penalty;  a word 
of  Sabine  origin.]  1.  A fine  or  other  penalty 
imposed  on  a person  for  some  offense  or  misde- 
meanor, usually  a pecuniary  fine. 

Or  if  this  superstition  they  refuse, 

Some  mulct  the  poor  Confessors'  backs  must  bruise. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  120. 

It  seeks  to  saue  the  Soule  by  humbling  the  body,  not  by 
Imprisonment,  or  pecuniary  mulct. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2f.  A blemish;  a defect. 

The  abstract  of  what’s  excellent  in  the  sex, 

But  to  their  mulcts  and  frailties  a mere  stranger. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iv.  5. 
= Syn.  1.  Amercement,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  penalty,  fine, 
mulct  (mulkt),  v.  t . [=  OF.  mutter,  F.  mulcter 
= Sp.  Pg.  multar  = It.  multare , < L.  multare, 
mulctare , fine, punish,  < multa , mulcta, a fine:  see 
mulct,  w.]  1.  To  punish  by  fine  or  forfeiture; 

deprive  of  some  possession  as  a penalty;  de- 
prive: formerly  with  either  the  crime  or  the 
criminal  as  object,  now  only  with  the  latter: 
followed  by  in  or  of  before  the  thing:  as,  to 
mulcl  a person  in  $300;  to  mulct 
something. 
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the  orig.  L.]  1.  A hybrid  animal  generated 

between  the  ass  and  the  horse.  The  cross  is  usually 
between  a jackass  and  a mare,  that  between  a stallion  and 
a she-ass  being  called  a hinny.  The  mule  is  a valuable 
product  of  artificial  selection,  in  some  respects  superior  to 
either  parent,  and  is  extensively  bred  in  America  (Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Mexico,  etc.),  in  Spain,  in  Poitou  (France), 
etc.  It  retains  to  some  extent  the  specific  characters  of  the 
ass,  in  the  comparatively  large  head,  long  ears,  roached 
mane,  slim  tail,  and  narrow,  pointed  hoofs,  but  acquires 
much  of  the  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  the  mare.  The 
animal  matures  slowly,  is  very  long-lived,  little  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  able  to  do  more  work  than  a horse  under  hard 
treatment  and  poor  fare.  Being  also  very  agile  and  sure- 
footed, it  is  serviceable  as  a pack-animal  in  countries 
where  a horse  could  scarcely  be  used.  The  mule  is  not  less 
docile  and  intelligent  than  the  horse,  and  its  strength  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  probably  greater.  Mules  are  or- 
dinarily incapable  of  procreation,  and  such  seems  to  be  al- 
ways the  case  with  the  jack ; but  instances  of  impregnation 
of  the  hinny  by  the  male  ass  or  by  a stallion  are  not  rare. 
They  drewe  owt  of  dromondaries  dyverse  lordes, 
Moyllez  mylke  whitte,  and  mervaillous  bestez, 
Elfaydes,  and  Arrabys,  and  olyfauntez  noble, 

Ther  are  of  the  Oryent,  with  honourable  kynges. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2287. 

So  is  the  mule,  whose  panch  being  full  with  sucking,  she 
kickes  her  dam.  Dekker,  Catch  Pole’s  Masque  (1613). 

2.  A hybrid  in  general;  a mongrel;  a cross 
between  different  animals. 

Ho  certain  species,  sure ; a kind  of  mule 
That’s  half  an  ethnic,  half  a Christian. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  scaup-duck,  Fuligula  marila . Bev.  C, 
Swainson.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  In  lot.,  a plant 
which  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  sperm- 
cell of  one  species  with  the  ovum  of  another; 
a hybrid. 

Several  mules  have  been  produced  between  the  species 
of  this  genus  (Verbascum).  Loudon. 


mulier 


Head  of  Mule-deer  Fawn. 

parts  of  western  North  America,  but  is  not  found  east  of 
the  great  plains. 

mule-doubler  (mul ' dub  " ler),  n.  In  cotton- 
manuf.,  a machine  upon  which  the  operations  of 
doubling  and  twisting  are  performed  with  many 
spindles,  and  which  in  general  mechanism  re- 
sembles the  spinning-machine  called  mule. 
mule-driver  fmul'drFver),  n.  [=  D.  muildrij- 
rer  = MHG.  multriber  = Dan.  muldriver.]  A 
driver  of  mules ; a muleteer, 
muleherdt, ».  [ME.  mulehyrde;  < mule  + herd2.] 
A keeper  or  driver  of  a mule  or  mules.  Cath. 
p.  246. 

mule-killer  (mul'kiFer),  n.  The  whip-tailed 
scorpion,  Thelyphonus  giganteus.  Also  called 
nigger-killer  and  grampus.  [Florida.] 
mule-skinner  (mul'skin//er), n.  Aprairie  mule- 
driver.  [Western  U.  S.] 


Mule-skinners,  stalking  beside  their  slow-moving  teams. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  1911. 
5.  In  spinning,  a machine  invented  by  Samuel  mule-spinuer  (mul'spin',er),  n.  1.  One  who 
Crompton  (completed  1779),  in  which  the  rov-  spins  with  a mule. — 2.  Same  as  mule , 5. 
ings  are  delivered  from  a series  of-  sets  of  jnnletf,  n.  [<  E.  mulet,  a mule,  < mule,  < L.  mu- 
drawing-rollers  to  spindles  placed  on  a ear-  a mule : see  mule.  Cf.  mulatto .]  A mule, 
riage  which  travels  away  from  the  rollers  while  mule  teer  (mu-le-ter'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  mu- 
the  thread  is  being  twisted,  and  returns  toward  ieter  mulitir ; < F.  nmletier  (=  Sp.  mnlatero, 
the  rollers  while  the  thread  is  being  wound:  so  - ■ — ’ ■ • " 

named  because  it  was  a combination  of  the 
drawing-rollers  of  Arkwright  and  the  jenny  of 
Hargreaves. — 6.  In  numis .,  a coin,  token,  or 
medal  which,  owing  to  mistake  or  caprice,  con- 


muletero  - Pg.  mulateiro  = It.  mulattiere),  < 
mulet,  a mule : see  mulet.]  A mule-driver. 

We  agreed  with  certain  Muccermen,  so  call  they  their 
mulitcrs  of  Alleppo,  to  carry  us  unto  Tripoly. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  156. 

sists  of  two  obverse  or  two  reverse  types,  or  of  mule-twist  (mul'twist),  n.  Cotton  yarn  spun 


which  the  obverse  and  reverse  types  are  acci- 
dentally associated.  Thus,  a denarius  having  a head 
of  Tiberius  on  each  side,  or  a denarius  having  the  head 
of  Tiberius  on  the  obverse  and  a reverse  type  struck  from 
one  of  the  coin-dies  of  Augustus,  would  be  a mule. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  creation  of  new  varie- 
ties [of  English  tradesmen’s  tokens  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury] by  combining  obverse  and  reverse  dies  that  had  no 
real  connection  was  satirized  by  a token  bearing  the  re- 
verse type  of  an  ass  [that  is,  a token-collector]  and  mule 
saluting  each  other,  [and]  having  for  the  legend  “ Be  as- 
sured, friend  mule,  you  shall  never  want  my  protection.” 
The  very  appropriate  term  mule  was  ever  after  applied  to 
these  illegitimate  varieties. 

T.  Sharp,  Cat.  of  Chetwynd  Coll,  of  Tokens,  p.  iv. 

7.  A slipper  without  heel-piece  or  quarter.*— 

8.  The  foot  of  a wine-glass. — 9.  A disease  in 
horses. 


on  a machine  called  a mule.  The  yarn  produced 
by  mule-spinning  is  of  more  uniform  quality  than  that 
spun  on  the  original  water-frame.  See  mule,  5,  and  water- 
frame. 

mulewort  (mul'wert),  n.  A fern  of  the  genus 

Hemionitis. 

muley  (mu'li),  a.  and  n.  [Also  mooly,  moily , moo- 
ley,  mulley;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps,  through 
an  OF.  form  mulle  (?),  < L.  mutilatus , mutilated : 
see  mutilate.  Cf.  multf>.~\  I.  a.  Hornless:  said 
of  cattle. 

Midey  cattle  have  been  in  Virginia  for  a great  many 
years,  and  their  descendants  have  also  been  uniformly 
polled.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  802. 

II.  n.  1.  Any  cow:  a colloquial  abbreviation 
of  muley  cow. — 2.  Same  as  muley -saw. 
muley-axle  (niu/li-ak//sl),  n.  A car-axle  having 
no  collars  at  the  ends. 

The  sliding  guide- 


There  are  several  kinds  of  scratches,  distinguished  by  va- 
rious names,  as  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains,  &c.  muley-head  (mu'li-hed), 

Rees,  Cyc.  carriage  of  a muley-saw. 
n.  A book-  muley-saw  (mn'li-sa),  w.  A mill-saw  which  is 
not  strained  in  a gate  or  sash,  but  has  a rapid 


a person  of  mule.armadiU0  (mul'ar-ma-diFo), 
name  of  Dasypus  hybridus. 


All  fraud  must  be  . . . soundly  punished,  and  mulcted  voiile-canarv  (mul'ka-na/ri),  n.  A hybrid  bo- 
rn Up.  Cases  of  Conscience,  1.6. 


with  a due  satisfaction. 

“I  will  not  spare  you,”  was  his  favourite  text; 

Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a pound ; 

Ev'n  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  130. 

2f.  To  punish,  in  general. 

How  many  poor  creatures  hast  thou  mulcted  with  death, 
for  thine  own  pleasure ! Bp.  Rail,  A Meditation  of  Death. 

mulctary  (mulk'ta-ri),  a.  [<  L.  mulcta,  a fine, 
penalty,  + -ary.]  ' Consisting  of  or  paid  as  a 
pecuniary  penalty ; imposing  such  a penalty, 
mulctuary  (mulk'tu-a-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  for  mulc- 
tary, the  term,  -u-ary  appar.  conformed  to  that 
of  sumptuary,  etc.]  Same  as  mulctary. 
muldet,  ».  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 

mule  (mul),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  moil,  moyle; 
< ME.  mule,  < OP.  mul,  made,  F.  mule  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mulo  = AS.  mul  = D.  mull  ==  OHG.  mul, 
MHG.  mul,  mule= Icel.  mull  = Sw.  mitf«  = Dan. 
mule ; also,  in  comp. , D.  muilezel  = MHG.  mule- 
sel,  G.  maulesel  = Dan.  mulcesel  — Sw . muldsna 
(D.  ezel,  etc., ass:  see  ass1);  MHG.  multier,  G. 
maul-thier  = Dan.  muldyr  (OHG.  MHG.  tier,  G. 
thier,  Dan.  dyr,  beast,  = E.  deer) ; < L.  mulus,  a 
mule.  The  E.  mule  does  not  come  from  the 
AS.  mul,  which  would  give  a mod.  form  *mowl 
(of.  owl,  < AS.  ule) ; it  depends  on  the  OP.  or 


tween  the  canary  and  some  other  finch, 
mule-chair  (mul'char),  n.  Same  as  cacolet. 
mule-deer  (mul'der),  n.  The  blacktail  or  black- 
tailed deer,  Odocoileus  hemionus  : so  called  from 
the  large  ears.  It  is  decidedly  larger  and  more  stately 
than  the  Virginia  or  white-tailed  deer,  and  is  next  in  size 


reciprocating  motion,  and  has  guide-carriages 
above  and  below.  E.  11.  Knight. 
mulga-grass  (mul'gii-gras),  n.  See  Neurachne. 
Mulgedium  (mul-je'di-um),  n.  [NL.  (Cassini, 
1824),  < L.  mulgere,  milk : see  milk.]  A section 
of  Lactuca  with  blue  flowers ; the  blue  lettuce, 
formerly  regarded  as  a distinct  genus, 
muliebrity  (mu-li-eb'ri-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  muliebri- 
ta(t-)s,  womanhood,  < L.  muliebris,  of  woman, 
womanly,  < mulier,  a woman:  see  mulier1.]  1. 
Womanhood;  the  state  of  puberty  in  a woman. 
— 2.  Womanishness;  womanliness. 

There  was  a little  toss  in  theirmovement,  full  of  mulieb- 
rity. O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  32. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

muiier1  (mu'li-er),  n.  [Now  only  in  legaluse,  in 
L.  form;  < ME.  muliere,  moillere,  moylere,  < OF. 
mulier,  mulier,  moiler,  moillier,  muiller,  etc.,  = 
Sp.  mujer  = Pg.  mulher  = It.  moglie,  mogliera, 
mogliere,  a woman,  wife,  < L.  mulier,  a woman. 
There  is  no  probability  in  the  old  etym.  (given 
by  Isidore)  which  explains  mulier  as  if  *mollier, 
< mollis,  soft.]  In  law,  a woman ; a wife. 

Cervidm.  "The  tail  is  very  shorthand  slim,  and  mostly  mulier-  (muTi-er),.  n.  [<  ME.  mulier,  < ML. 
white,  but  with  a black  brush  at  the  end.  The  antlers  are  (AL.)  mulier,  a child  horn  in  legitimate  mar- 
doubly  dichotomous— that  is,  the  beam  forks,  and  each  riage,  < L.  mulier,  a woman:  see  mulier1.]  A 
tine  forks  again;  whereas  in  O.  mrgmianus  the  beam  i„,  7, : in  omitradistiric+inn  tn  nne  bom 

is  curved  and  all  the  tines  spring  from  it.  The  animal  is  legitimate  son,  m contradistinction  to  one  Dorn 
the  commonest  deer  in  many  wooded  and  mountainous  out  of  wedlock.— Mulier  puisne,  a younger  son  born 


Blacktail,  or  Mule-deer  (Odocoi/e us  hemionus). 

to  the  wapiti  and  caribou  among  the  North  American 


mulier 
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mullet 


in  wedlock  and  preferred  before  an  elder  brother  born  out 
of  wedlock,  who  was  called  bastard  eigne. 
mulierlyt  (mu'li-er-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  or 
condition  of  a mulier;  in  wedlock;  lawfully. 

To  him,  as  next  heire,  being  mulierle  born. 

Stanihur8t,  Chron.  Ireland,  an.  1558. 

mulierose  (mu'li-e-ros),  a.  [<  L.  mulierosus, 
fond  of  women,  < mulier,  a woman : see  mulier1.'] 
Excessively  fond  of  women.  C.  Iieade,  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  xxxiii.  [Rare.] 
mulierosity  (mu/'li-e-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  mulie- 
rosita(t-)s,  fondness  for  women,  < mulierosus, 
fond  of  women : see  mulierose.]  Excessive  fond- 
ness for  women.  [Rare.] 

Both  Gaspar  Sanctus  and  he  tax  Antiochus  for  hia  mu- 
lierosity  and  excess  in  luxury. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  II.  x.  § 3. 

Prithee  tell  me,  how  did  you  ever  detect  the  noodle’s  mu- 
lierosity? C.  Reads,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxxiii.  (Davies.) 

mulierty  (mu'li-er-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  *mulierte  (?), 
< L.  mulier  ita{t-)s,  womanhood,  < mulier , a wo- 
man: see  mulier 1 ] In  law : ( a ) Lawful  issue. 
( b ) The  position  of  one  legitimately  born, 
mulish  (mu'lish),  a . [<  mule  + 4shl.]  Like  a 

mule ; having  the  characteristics  of  a mule ; sul- 
len; stubborn;  also,  of  a hybrid  character. 

It  [tragicomedy]  will  continue  a kind  of  mulish  pro- 
duction, with  all  the  defects  of  its  opposite  parents,  and 
marked  with  sterility.  Goldsmith , The  Theatre. 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youths  were  broken. 

Cowper , Task,  ii.  744. 
mulishly  (mu'lish-li),  adv.  In  a mulish  manner; 
stubbornly. 

mulishness  (mu'lish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  mulish;  obstinacy  or  stubbornness, 
mulitert,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  muleteer. 
mull1  (mul),  n.  [<  ME.  mull,  mol,  molle,  mul,  < 
AS.  my l (rare),  dust,  = D.  mul  = MLG.  mul, 
LG.  mull  = MHG.  mul  = Icel.  mol,  dust;  akin 
to  AS.  molde,  etc.,  earth,  mold  (which  has  a for- 
mative -d),  melu,  meal,  etc.,  < *malan  = OHG. 
malan  = lael.mala,  etc.,  grind:  see  mold 1,  meal 1, 
mill1.  Cf.  mold1,  with  which  mull1  has  appar. 
been  in  part  confused  (the  Icel.  mold,  Sw.  mull, 
Dan.  muld,  are  cognate  with  E.  mold1).']  If. 
Dust;  rubbish;  dirt. 

I am  bot  mokke  & mul  among. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  904. 
2.  Soft,  crumbling  soil.  Halliwell.  [Prov.Eng.] 
— 3.  [(mull1,  v.,  3.]  A muddle;  a mess;  a fail- 
ure : applied  to  anything  that  is  involved  or 
confused  through  mismanagement.  [Colloq.] 

The  party  was  a mull.  The  weather  was  bad.  ...  In 
+flne,  only  twelve  came.  George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  II.  xii. 

mull1  (mul),  v.  t.  [ME.  mul,  mulen;  < mull1,  n. 
Perhaps  in  part  due  to  maul1.]  1.  To  reduce 
to  dust ; break  into  small  pieces ; crumb. 

[A  sister]  that  went  by  the  cloyster,  and  aB  me  thought 
Bcho  bare  meet  muled  [var.  croumed]  apon  parchemyn. 

Quoted  in  Oath.  Ang.,  p.  246,  note. 

Here’s  one  spits  fire  as  he  comes ; he  will  go  nigh  to 
mull  the  world  with  looking  on  it. 

Middleton,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 
2.  To  rub,  squeeze,  or  bruise.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— 3.  To  confuse;  mix  up;  muddle;  make 
a mess  of. 

Peace  is  a very  apoplexy,  lethargy ; mulled,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  239. 

mull2  (mul),  n.  [Prob.  < Icel.  rnuli,  a jutting 
crag,  a promontory;  otherwise  < Gael,  maol,  a 
promontory,  < maol,  bare,  bald.]  A cape  or 
promontory:  as,  the  mull  of  Galloway;  the 
mull  of  Kintyre.  [Scotland.] 
mull3  (mul),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
mill1. 

mull4  (mul),  v.  [Appar.  a back  formation  from 
mulled  ale  (and  the  later  mulled  wine,  cider,  etc.), 
mulled  ale  being  an  erroneous  form  of  muld-ale 
or  mold-ale,  < ME.  mold-ale,  molde-ale,  a funeral 
feast,  < molde,  the  earth  (the  grave),  + ale,  ale, 
a feast:  see  mold-ale.  Some  confusion  with 
mull1,  v.,  or  with  F.i nouiller,<  L.  mollire,  soften, 
is  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  development 
of  the  word;  and  in  the  sense  of  ‘keep  stirring’ 
the  dial,  mull 3 for  mill1  may  he  partly  concern- 
ed.] I.  trans.  1 . To  heat  and  spice  for  drink- 
ing, as  ale,  wine,  or  the  like;  especially,  to  make 
into  a warm  drink,  sweetened  and  spiced. 

Do  not  fire  the  cellar, 

There 's  excellent  wine  in  % captain ; and  though  it  be  cold 
weather, 

I do  not  love  it  mull'd.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  7. 

Now  we  trudged  homewards  to  her  mother's  farm, 

To  drink  new  cider,  mull'd  with  ginger  warm. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Friday. 

Hie  luncheon  basket  being  quickly  unpacked,  the  good 
priest  warmed  our  food  and  produced  a bottle  of  port 
wine,  which  he  mulled  for  our  benefit. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxi. 


2.  To  boil  or  stew.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intram.  1.  To  stir;  bustle;  make  a stir. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  To  work  continuously  at  anything 
without  making  much  progress;  toil  steadily 
and  accomplish  little ; moil. 

Milborne  was  not  likely  to  act  upon  impulse,  and  there 
is  even  reason  to  believe  he  took  much  time  mulling  over 
the  matter  after  it  developed  in  his  mind. 

The  Atlantic,  LXIV.  188. 
mull5t  (mill),  n.  [Cf.  mulletj,  muley.]  A cow. 
Compare  muley.  Satyr  against  Hypocrites  (1689). 
(Nares.) 

mull6  (mul),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  contr.  of  muggle1. 
Cf.  mold2  (ME.  moulen,  muwlen,  etc.).]  To  rain 
softly.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mull7  (mul),  n.  [Abbr.  of  mulmul.]  A thin, 
soft  kind  of  muslin  used  for  dresses,  trim- 
mings, etc.:  known  as  India  mull,  French  mull, 
etc.  Also  mulmul,  mullmull. 
mullagatawny  (mui"a-ga-ta'ni),  n.  Same  as 
mulligatawny. 

mullah  (mul'a),  n.  Same  as  molla. 
mullar,  n.  It.  An  obsolete  form  of  mulier1. — 
2.  A stamp  engraved  in  intaglio  for  making  a 
^salient  impression  in  metal  by  percussion, 
mullen,  mullein  (mul'en),  n.  [<  ME.  moleyn, 
< AS.  molegn,  defined  as  “mullein,  Verhascum 
thapsus,”  by  Cockayne,  etc. ; but  molegn,  also 
molegen,  moleng,  moling,  is  found  only  in  glosses, 
explained  by  ML.  calmum  (among  things  apper- 
taining to  the  table),  calmum  being  elsewhere 
explained  as  the  droppings  of  a candle  which 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  candle  or  of  the  can- 
dlestick; by  galmum,  explained  as  a reduced 
form  of  galbanum,  a gum-resin,  or  the  plant  pro- 
ducing it  (see  galbanum ) ; by  galmilla,  gamilla, 
which  glosses  both  molegn  and  lim-mulegn  ( lim , 
viscous  substance,  E. 
lime1)-,  and  by  galmulum, 
which  glosses  molegn- 
stycce  ( stycce , piece). 

The  term  seems  to  have 
been  transferred  from 
the  droppings  of  a can- 
dle to  the  weed,  which  is 
elsewhere  compared  to 
a candle-wick  or  candle- 
stick or  torch . Cf . “ herba 
liminaria  [read  lumina- 
ria],  moleyn,  feltwort,”  in 
a ME.  gloss ; and  see  quo- 
tation and  phrase  candle- 
wick  mullen,  below.  The 
origin  of  AS.  molegn  is 
unknown.  The  OF.  mo- 
laine,  moulaine,  F.  molbne, 
mullen,  appears  to  be  < 

E . For  the  AS.  form  mo- 
legn, cf.  AS.  holegn,  holly : 
see  hollen,  holly1.]  A well- 
known  tall,  stout  weed,  Verhascum  Thapsus,  with 
a long  dense  woolly  raceme  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  thick,  densely  woolly  leaves;  al£o,  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Verhascum.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  the  common  mullen  is  used  in  domestic  practice  for 
catarrh  and  dysentery;  while  the  name  bullock’s  or  cow’s 
lungwort  indicates  another  medical  application.  (For  other 
uses,  see  fish-poison  and  hag-taper. ) This  plant  has  received 
numerous  fanciful  names,  as  Adam's  flannel,  blanket  leaf, 
feltwort  flannel-flower,  hare’s  beard,  ice-leaf,  Jupiter' s-staff. 
The  moth-mullen  is  V.  Blattaria,  a less  stout  plant,  with 
the  flowers  yellow,  or  white  tinged  with  purple.  The 
white  mullen  is  V.  Lychnitis.  These  Bpecies  are  fully,  or 
the  last  sparingly,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from 
Europe. 

Moulaine  [F.],  mullen,  wooll-blade,  long- wort,  hares- 
beard,  big-taper,  torches.  Cotgrave. 

Candle-wick  mullen,  the  common  mullen:  so  called 
because  anciently  it  was  covered  with  tallow  and  used-as 
a candle  or  torch.  See  hag-taper. 

Meschenierc  [F.J,  candle  vriclc  mxdlein.  Cotgrave. 

Mullen  dock,  the  common  mullen.  See  dock1, 2. — Mul- 
len foxglove.  See  foxglove. — Mullen  pink.  See  Lych- 
nis, 2. — Petty  mullen,  an  old  name  for  the  common  cow- 
slip, Primula  veris. 

mullen-shark(mul,en-shark),M.  Ashark-moth, 
Cucullia  verbasci,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  mul- 
+len. 

mulier1  (mul'&r),  n.  [<  OF.  moleur,  moulleur,  a 
grinder,  < OF.  moire,  mouldre,  moulre,  F.  mou- 
dre,  < L.  molere,  grind,  < mola,  a millstone:  see 
mill1,  meal1,  etc.]  1.  The  grinder  in  an  amal- 
gamating-pan,  or  any  similar  form  of  pulveriz- 
ing and  amalgamating  apparatus. — 2.  An  im- 
plement of  stone  or  glass  with  which  paints 
are  ground  by  hand. 

mulier2  (mul'er),  n.  [<  mull1  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  mulls  wine,  cider,  etc. — 2.  A vessel  in 
which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 
Mullerian1  (mu-le'ri-an),  a.  [<  Muller  (see 
def.)  + -tan,]  Pertaining  to  H.  M.  Miiller 


Mullen  ( Verbascutn  Thap- 
sus). i,  the  inflorescence;  2, 
the  leaf ; a,  the  fruit. 


(1820-64),  professor  at  Wurzburg Mullerian 

fibers.  See  sustentacular  fibers. — Muller’s  muscle,  or 
Muller’s  palpebral  muscle.  See  under  muscle. 
Mullerian2  (mu-le'ri-an),  a . [<  Miiller  (see 
def.)  + -ianfi]  Pertaining  to  Johannes  Miiller 
(1801-58),  a German  physiologist.  Also  Mul - 
lerian,  Muellerian — Miillerian  duct.  See  duct  of 
Miiller , under  duct. 

One  commences  at  the  anterior  abdominal  orifice  of  the 
primary  duct,  and  has  no  further  relations  to  the  kidney. 
This  is  the  Mullerian  duct. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  604. 

Muller’s  fluid.  See  fluid. 

Muller’s  glass.  Same  as  hyalite. 
mullet1  (mul'et),  n.  [<  ME.  motet,  mulet,  < OF. 
* mulet,  F.  mulet,  a mullet,  dim.  of  mulle,  < L. 
mullus,  the  red  mullet : see  Mullus.]  1 . A fish 
of  the  genus  Mugil  or  of  the  family  Mugilidee. 
Of  the  true  mullets  the  genus  Mugil  is  the  type.  The 
characteristics  are — a nearly  cylindrical  body  covered  with 
large  scales ; six  branchiostegal  rays ; head  convex  above ; 
the  scales  large ; the  muzzle  short ; an  angular  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  fits  into  a corre- 


Gray  or  Striped  Mullet  ( Mugil  cephalus ). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 


sponding  hollow  in  the  upper;  and  ciliiform  teeth.  A 
well-known  species  is  the  common  gray  mullet  or  great 
mullet  {him  capita ),  found  round  the  shores  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  in  particular  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  excep- 
tionally to  nearly  3 feet.  It  is  of  a bottle-green  color  on 
the  back,  light  on  the  sides,  which  are  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal bands,  and  of  a silvery  white  underneath.  It 
frequents  shallow  water,  and  in  spring  and  early  summer 
often  ascends  rivers.  It  has  the  habit  of  rooting  in  the 
mud  or  sand  in  search  of  food.  Another  species,  also 
known  as  the  gray  mullet  ( M . cephalus),  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  by  having  its  eyes  half 
covered  by  an  adipose  membrane.  It  weighs  usually  from 
10  to  12  pounds,  and  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  mullets. 
It  abounds  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  on  both  coasts  of  Mexico,  in  Hawaii,  where  its  flesh 
is  most  excellent,  and  in  Japan.  A smaller  species,  the 
thick-lipped  gray  mullet  ( Lisa  chelo),  is  common  on 
the  British  coasts.  Many  other  species,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean,  India,  and  Africa,  are  much  esteemed  as 
food. 

2.  A surmullet,  or  fish  of  the  family  Mullidse. 
— 3.  The  white  sucker  or  red-horse,  Moxostoma 
macro lepidota.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 4.  One  of  va- 
rious fishes  of , the  families  Catostomidse  and 
Cyprinidse  in  the  United  States. — 5.  One  of 
various  species  of  the  family  Scisenidse  and  ge- 
nus Menticirrus  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States. — Black  mullet,  Menticirrus  nebulosus,  a sciae- 
nid,  the  kingflsh.  See  cut  under  king  fish. — Blue  mullet, 
Moxostoma  coregonus,  acatostomid.  [Morgantown,  North 
Carolina.] — Golden  mullet,  a catostomid,  Moxostoma 
macrolepidota,  or  red-horse. — Ground-mullet,  a scisenid, 
Menticirrus  alburnus,  the  southern  kingflsh. — Jumping 
mullet,  a catostomid,  Moxostoma  cervina. — King  Of  the 
mullets.  See  king l.—  Long-headed  mullet,  acypriuid, 
Squalius  atrarius. — Red  mullet,  one  of  various  species 
of  Mullidse. — Silvery  mullet,  a catostomid,  Moxostoma 
carpio. — Striped  mullet,  a catostomid,  Minytrema  me- 
lanops.  [Interior  U.  S.]—  Thick-headed  mullet,  a catos- 
tomid, Moxostoma  congesta. — Whitefish-mullet,  a catos- 
tomid, Moxostoma  coregonus. 

mullet2  (mul'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mulet; 
< ME.  molette,  < OF.  molette,  mollette,  the  rowel 
of  a spur,  a painter’s  grindstone,  F.  molette,  a 
rowel,  = Sp.  Pg.  moleta,  mullet,  = It.  molette, 
pi. , pincers  (cf.  It.  molla,  a millstone, mill-wheel, 
clock-wheel),  < L.  mola,  a millstone:  see  mill1.] 

1.  The  rowel  of  a spur. 

The  brydylle  reynys  were  of  sylke, 

The  muletty8  gylte  they  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  87.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  In  her.,  a star-shaped  figure  having  some- 
times five,  sometimes  six  points.  It  is  thought  to 
represent  the  rowel  of  a spur,  but  this  is  more  particularly 
suggested  by  the  mullet  pierced 
(see  below).  The  mullet  is  one 
of  the  common  marks  of  caden- 
cy, and  is  taken  to  indicate  the 
third  son.  A1  so  astroid  and  mo- 
lette. 

3f.  pi.  Small  tongs  or  pin- 
cers, especially  those  used 
for  curling  the  hair. 

Moiette  Tit.],  mullets,  fire- 
tongs,  pincers.  . . . 

Pilaturo  [It.],  a pair  of  mulets 
to  pull  out  haires  with.  Florio. 

Where  are  thy  mullets  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 


Three  Mullets  in  chief : arms 
of  William,  Lord  Douglas. 


mullet 

Ikffullet  pierced,  in  her.,  a star-shaped  figure  having  a 
round  hole  in  the  middle.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
rowel  of  a spur,  and  has  usually  five  points. 
mullet2t  (mul'et),  v.  t.  [<  mullet 2,  n.]  To  deck 
or  adorn  by  means  of  mullets  or  curling-pincers. 

Her  ladiships  browes  must  be  midlitted. 

Quarles , Virgin  Widow  (1656). 

mullet-hawk  (mul'et-Mk),  n.  The  osprey  or 
fish-hawk,  Pandion  haliaetus. 
mullet-smelt  (mul'et-smelt),  n.  See  smelt. 
mullet-sucker  (mul,et-suk//er),  n.  Same  as 
mullet i,  3. 

mulley  (mul'i),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  muley. 
mullhead  (mul'hed),  n.  A stupid  fellow.  Hal - 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mullidse  (mul'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mullus  + 
-ulce.']  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Mullus.  They  have  an  ob- 
long compressed  body  covered  with  large  deciduous  scales, 
unarmed  opercular  bones,  no  bony  preopercular  stay,  and 
a pair  of  movable  barbels  at  the  throat.  About  50  species 
inhabit  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  and  one,  the  red  mul- 
let or  surmullet,  Mullus  surmuletus,  goes  northward  to  the 
British  and  neighboring  waters. 

mulliegrumsf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mulli- 
grubs. 

Peter’s  successour  was  so  in  his  mulliegrums  that  he  had 
thought  to  have  buffeted  him. 

Nashe , Lenten  Stuff e (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  172).  {Dames.) 

mulligatawny  (muFi-ga-ta'ni),  n.  [Tamil  mil- 
agu-tanniry  lit.  pepper-water.]  A famous  East 
Indian  soup  made  of  meat  or  fowl,  strougly  fla- 
vored with  curry.  Also  spelled  mullagatawny. 

In  Mulligatawny  soup  . . . Australian  meat  forms  a 
very  serviceable  ingredient. 

Saturday  Rev.  (London),  May  24,  1873,  p.  691. 

mulligrubs  (mul'i-grubz),  n.  [Formerly  also 
mulliegrums;  appar.  a slang  term,  and  perhaps 
as  such  of  no  definite  origin.]  1.  A pain  in 
the  intestines ; colic.  [Slang.] 

Doctors  for  diseases  of  wind  and  doctors  for  diseases  of 
water,  doctors  for  mulligrubs  and  doctors  for  “miseries.” 

The  Atlantic , XXI.  268. 

2.  Ill  temper;  sulkiness ; the  sulks : as,  to  have 
the  mulligrubs . [Slang.] 

I have  scarce  stirred  to  take  exercise  for  four  or  five  days, 
no  wonder  I had  the  mulligrubs. 

' Scott,  Journal,  March  14,  1826. 

3.  The  dobson  or  hellgrammite.  [Local, 
U.  S.] 

mullion  (mul'yon),  n.  [A  corruption  of  mun- 
nion , perhaps  by  some  vague  association  with 
mullefi,  a five-pointed  star:  see 
munnion.]  Inarch.:  ( a ) A divi- 
sion, typically  of  stone,  between 
the  lights  of  windows,  screens, 
etc.  Mullions  were  first  used  toward 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
reached  their  most  perfect  develop- 
ment about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  later  medieval  archi- 
tecture, while  becoming  constantly 
more  elaborate  in  design  and  in  mold- 
ings, and  exhibiting  much  science  in 
the  methods  of  assembling,  the  mul- 
lions are  artistically  less  satisfactory 
in  their  lines.  The  word  is  in  the  plu- 
ral almost  synonymous  with  tracery. 

See  also  cuts  under  batement-light, 
geometric,  decorated,  flamboyant,  (ft) 

One  of  the  divisions  between 
panels  in  wainscoting. 

Formerly  monial . 
mullion  (mul'yon),  v.  t.  [<  mul- 
lion, «.]  To  form  into  divisions 
toy  the  use  of  mullions. 
mullioned  (mul'yond),  a.  [<  mullion  + -ed2.] 
Having  mullions. 
rnullitt,  V.  t.  See  mullet 2. 
mull-madder  (mul'mad//er),  n.  An  inferior 
quality  of  madder,  consisting  of  the  refuse  sift- 
ed or  winnowed  out  in  the  preparation  of  the 
finer  qualities. 

mullmull  (mul'mul),  n.  See  mulmul. 
mull-muslin  (mul'miizGin),  n.  A muslin  of 
the  finest  quality,  thin,  soft,  and  transparent, 
used  for  women’s  dresses  and  the  like.  The 
name  is  usually  given  to  the  English  and  other 
imitations  of  mull.  See  mulP. 
mullock  (mul'ok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mol- 
locke,  < ME.  mullok,  dim.  of  mul,  mulle,  dust: 
see  mull1  and  -ode.]  1.  Rubbish;  refuse;  dirt; 
dung.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

The  mullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  385. 

The  Ethiopians  gather  together  ...  a great  deal  of 
rubbeshe  and  mullocke. 

Fardle  of  Facions  (1555),  vi.  (Cath.  Ang.) 
2.  In  mining , rubbish ; attle ; mining  refuse ; 
that  which  remains  after  the  ore  has  been  sep- 
arated. [Australia.]  — 3.  A blundered  piece 


Renaissance  Mul- 
lion.—H6teldeVille, 
Beaugency,  France. 
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of  business ; a mull  or  mess.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4.  The  stump  of  a tree.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Mullus  (mul'us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mullus,  the  red 
mullet.  Cf.  mullet L]  The  typical  genus  of 
Mullidce,  whose  best-known  species  is  the  mul- 
lus of  the  ancients,  now  known  as  the  red 
mullet  or  surmullet,  M.  surmuletus. 
mulmul  (mul'mul),  n.  [Also  mullmull;  < Hind. 
malmal.]  Same  as  mulP. 
mulne,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  mill1. 
mulse  (muls),  n.  [=  Pg.  It.  mulso,  mulsa,  < L. 
mtilsum,  honey-wine,  mead,  neut.  (sc.  vinum, 
wine)  of  mulsus,  pp.  of  mulcere,  sweeten,  lit. 
stroke,  soothe,  soften.  Cf.  emulsion.']  1.  Sweet 
*wine. — 2.  Wine  sweetened  artificially, 
mulsh  (mulsh),  a.  and  n.  [In  technical  use  as 
noun  and  verb  now  commonly  mulch,  but  prop. 
mulsh  (cf.  Welch,  prop,  and  now  usually  Welsh); 

< ME.  molsh  = G.  dial,  molsch,  mulsch,  soft, 
mellow,  rotten ; cf.  LG.  molschen,  mulschen,  be- 
come weak;  cf.  AS.  molsnian,  also  in  comp. 
a-molsnian,  for-molsnian,  ge-molsnian,  molder, 
decay,  rot,  prob.,  with  formative  -s,  < molde, 
earth,  mold  (cf.  AS.  milds,  ME.  milse,  milce,  mild- 
ness, similarly  formed,  < milde,  mild) : see  mold1. 
Less  prob.  < AS.  myl,  dust:  see  mull1.]  I.  a. 
Soft;  mellow:  said  of  soil. 

Thi  vynes  soile  he  not  to  molsh  nor  hardde, 

But  sumdel  molsh,  neither  to  fatte  ne  leene. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

ii.  n.  In  gardening,  strawy  dung,  or  any  other 
material,  as  leaves,  loose  earth,  or  hay,  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  protect  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  shrubs  or  trees,  of  ten- 
der plants,  etc. 

mulsh  (mulsh),  v.  t.  [<  mulsh,  «.]  To  cover 
with  mulsh.  Also  written  mulch. 
mult  (mult),  v.  t.  [<  late  ME.  multen  (ML.  mul- 
ture), a back  formation  (perhaps  confused  with 
L.  multare,  fine:  see  mulct ) < multer,  multure 
(ML.  molitura),  toll  for  grinding:  see  mul- 
ture.] To  take  toll  from  for  grinding  corn. 
See  multure. 
mult-.  See  multi-. 

multangular  (mul-tang'gu-lar),  a.  [Also  mul- 
tiangular;  — F.  multangulaire  = Sp.  Pg.  mul- 
tangular = It.  moltangolare,  < L.  multangulus, 
multangular  (cf.  LL.  multiangulum,  a polygon), 

< multus,  many,  + angulus,  angle:  see  angle 3, 
angular.]  Having  many  angles;  polygonal. 

multangularly  (mul-tang'gu-lar-li),  adv.  In 
multangular  form;  with  many  angles  or  cor- 
ners. 

multangularness  (mul-tang'gu-lar-nes),  re.  The 
character  of  being  multangular  or  polygonal, 
multanimous  (mul-tan'i-mus),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + animus,  mind.]  Exhibiting  many 
phases  of  mental  or  moral  character ; showing 
mental  energy  or  activity  in  many  different  di- 
rections; many-sided. 

That  multanimous  nature  of  the  poet,  which  makes  him 
for  the  moment  that  of  which  he  has  an  intellectual  per- 
ception. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  314. 

multarticulate  (mul-tar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [Also 
multiarticulate ; < L.  multus,  many,  + articulus, 
joint:  see  article,  articulate.]  Many-jointed; 
having  or  composed  of  many  joints  or  articula- 
tions, as  the  legs  and  antennae  of  insects,  the 
bodies  of  worms,  etc.  Usually  multiarticulate. 

Apus  glacialis  presents  an  elongated  vermiform  body, 
terminated  by  two  long  multiarticulate  setose  styles. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  242. 

multeity  (mul-te'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *multei- 
fa(  f-)s,  < L.  multus,  much,  many : see  multitude 
and  -ity.]  Manifoldness;  specifically,  extreme 
numerousness;  numerosity;  multitudinousness; 
the  character  of  existing  in  such  great  numbers 
as  to  give  the  averages  of  chance  the  character 
of  certainty  and  law. 

There  may  he  multeity  in  things,  hut  there  can  only  be 
plurality  in  persons.  Coleridge. 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  field  of  competition  is  de- 
ficient in  that  continuity  of  fluid,  that  multeity  of  atoms, 
which  constitute  the  foundations  of  the  uniformities  of 
physics.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Mathematical  Psychics. 

multert,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  multure. 
rnulter-arkt,  ».  A vessel  in  which  the  multure 
or  toll  for  grinding  corn  was  deposited.  Cath. 
Ang.,  p.  246. 

multer-disht,  re.  A dish  or  vessel  used  in  mea- 
suring the  amount  of  multure  or  toll  for  grind- 
ing. _ Cath.  Ang.,  p.  246. 

multi-.  [L.  multi-,  before  a vowel  mult-,  com- 
bining form  of  multus,  much,  many : see  multi- 
tude.] An  element  in  many  words  of  Latin  ori- 
gin or  formation,  meaning  ‘many’  or  ‘much.’ 


multidenticulate 

multiangular  (mul-ti-ang'gu-lar),  a.  Same  as 

multangular. 

multiarticulate  (mul"ti-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  Same 

as  multarticulate. 

multiaxial  (mul-ti-ak'si-al),  a.  [Prop.  *mult- 
axial,  < L.  multus,  many,’  + axis,  an  axle:  see 
axial.]  Having  many  or  several  axes  or  lines 
of  growth.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  $ 50. 
multicamerate  (mul-ti-kam'e-rat),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + camera,  a chamber:  see  cam- 
erate.]  Having  many  chambers  or  cells ; mul- 
tiloculate.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.), 

p.  282. 

multicapitate  (mul-ti-kap'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + capitatus,  having  a head : see  capi- 
tate.] Having  many  heads ; multicipital. 
multicapsular  (mul-ti-kap'su-lar),  a.  [=  F. 
multicapsulaire  = Pg.  multicapsular  = It.  molti- 
capsolare,  < L.  multus,  many,  + (NL.)  capsula, 
capsule : see  capsule,  capsular.]  Having  many 
capsules : used  especially  in  botany, 
multicarinate  (mul-ti-kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  h.  mul- 
tus, many,  + carina,  a keel:  see  carina,  cari- 
nate.] Having  many  keel-like  ridges,  as  the 
shells  of  certain  mollusks. 
multicauline  (mul-ti-ka'lin),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  -I-  caulis,  a stem:  see  caulis.]  Having 
many  stems.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
multicavous  (mul-tik'a-vus),  a.  [=  Pg.  •multi- 
cavo,  < L.  multicavus,  ' many-holed,  < multus, 
many,  + cavus,  hollow:  see  cave1.]  Having 
many  holes  or  cavities. 

multicellular  (mul-ti-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + cellula,  a small  room : see  cellula, 
cellular.]  Having  several  cells;  consisting  of 
several  cells;  many-celled:  as,  a multicellular 
organism.  Compare  unicellular. 

To  enable  this  multicellular  to  be  used  as  an  inspectional 
instrument,  ...  a mirror  supported  in  a frame  ...  is 
supplied.  Elect.  Review  (Eng.),  XXV.  525. 

multicentral  (mul-ti-sen'tral),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + centrum,  center:  see  central .]  Having 
many  centers;  specifically, ha  vingmany  centers 
of  organic  activity  or  development,  as  nuclei. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  nucleus  in  this  rapid  mul- 
ticentral segregation  of  the  parent  protoplasm  have  not 
been  determined.  E.  R.  Lankeeter,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  837. 

multicharge  (mul'ti-charj),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + E.  charge.]  Having  or  capable  of  con- 
taining several  charges : as,  a multicharge  gun. 
See  gun1. 

multicipital  (mul-ti-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + caput  (in  comp,  -ciput),  head:  see  ca- 
put, capital1.]  In  zodl.  and  hot.,  having  many 
heads;  multicapitate. 

multicolor,  multicolour  (mul'ti-kul-or),  a.  [= 

F.  multicolore  = Pg.  multicolor  = It.  multicolore, 
< L.  multicolor,  many-colored,  < multus,  many. 
+ color,  color:  see  color.]  Having  many  colors. 
Also  multicolored.  [Rare.] 
multicolorous  (mul-ti-kul'or-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
multicolorus,  many-colored:  see  multicolor.] 
Of  many  colors ; party-colored;  pied, 
multicostate  (mul-ti-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + costa,  a rib:  see  costate.]  1.  In  hot., 
having  numerous  ribs  or  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  a leaf. — 2.  In  zodl.,  having 
many  ribs,  ridges,  or  cost®, 
multicuspid  (mul-ti-kus'pid),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
multus,  much,  + cuspis  {cuspid-),  a point:  see 
cusp.]  I.  a.  Having  more  than  two  cusps,  as  a 
tooth.  Also  multicuspidate. 

II.  n.  A multicuspid  tooth, 
multicuspidate  (mul-ti-kus'pi-dat),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + cuspis  {cuspid-),  a point:  see 
cusp,  cuspidate .]  Same  as  multicuspid. 
multicycle  (mul'  ti-sl-kl),  re.  [<  L.  multus,  many, 
+ cyclus,  a circle,  a wheel:  see  bicycle.)  1.  A 
velocipede  or  “cycle”  with  more  than  three 
wheels ; specifically,  a form  of  velocipede  first 
introduced  to  public  notice  in  1887,  by  a series 
of  experiments  at  Aldershot  in  England,  to  test 
its  value  as  a vehicle  for  infantry.  It  is  intended 
to  carry  from  five  to  twelve  men.  It  has  seven  pairs  of 
wheels,  six  pairs  being  actuated  by  twelve  men,  two  men 
to  a pair,  the  space  over  the  axle  between  the  wheels  of  the 
seventh  pair  being  occupied  as  a baggage-van.  The  pro- 
pulsion is  performed  entirely  by  the  feet  of  the  men,  and 
the  vehicle  is  steered  by  one  man. 

2.  A bicycle  designed  to  carry  more  than  two 
riders. 

multidentate  (mul-ti-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + den(t-)s  = E.  tooth:  see  dentate .]  Hav- 
ing many  teeth  or  tooth-like  processes Multi- 

dentate mandible.  See  mandible i. 
multidenticulate  (muFti-den-tik'u-lat),  a.  [< 
L.  multus,  many,  + denticnlus,  dim.  of  dm(t-)s 
= E.  tooth:  see  denticulate.]  Having  many  den- 
tieulations  or  fine  teeth. 


multidigitate 

multidigitate  (mul-ti-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + digitus,  finger : see  digitate.']  Having 
many  fingers,  toes,  or  digitate  processes, 
multidimensional  (multi-di-men'shOn-al),  a. 
[<  L.  multus,  many,  + dimensio(n-),  dimension: 
see  dimension,  dimensional.]  In  math.,  of  more 
than  three  dimensions ; «-dimensional. 

Only  mathematicians  can  work  out  systems  of  non- 
Euclidian  geometry,  or  of  multidimensional  space. 

R.  A.  Proctor , Gentleman’s  Mag.,  CCLIV.  36. 

multifaced  (mul'ti-fast),  a.  [<  L.  multus,  many, 
+ fades,  face,  + E.  - ed 2.]  Having  many  faces, 
as  certain  crystals ; presenting  many  different 
appearances. 

multifariet,  a.  [<  LL.  multifarius,  manifold: 
see  multifarious.]  Same  as  multifarious. 

As  though  we  sent  into  the  land  of  France 
Ten  thousand  people,  men  of  good  puissance. 

To  werre  vnto  her  hindring  mvltif curie. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  197. 

multifarious  (mul-ti-fa'ri-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  mul- 
tifario,  < LL.  multifarius,  manifold,  < L.  multus, 
many,  + -farius  = Gr.  fiiaaiog,  < QalvetsOat,  y/  <j>a, 
show,  appear.  Ct.bifarious.]  1.  Having  great 
multiplicity;  of  great  diversity  orvariety;  made 
up  of  many  differing  parts. 

Man  is  a complex  and  multifarious  being,  integrated  of 
body  and  soul.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  7. 

2.  In  hot.  and  zodl.,  arranged  in  many  rows  or 
ranks. — 3.  In  law  (of 'a  pleading  in  equity), 
combining  in  the  same  hill  of  complaint  dis- 
tinct and  separate  claims  of  distinct  natures  or 
affecting  different  persons  not  connected  there- 
in, which  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate suits.  . As  the  objection  is  founded  on  the  inconve- 
nience of  trying  together  diverse  matters,  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  multifarious  is  largely  discretionary  with  the 
trial  court. 

multifariously  (mul-ti-fa'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
multifarious  way ; with  great  diversity, 
multifariousness  (mul-ti-fa'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  multifarious ; multi- 
plied diversity. 

multiferous  (mul-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=  P.  multi- 
file = Sp.  multifero,  < L.  multifer,  fruitful,  < 
multus,  much,  + ferre  = E.  heart.]  Bearing  or 
producing  much  or  many.  Bailey,  1731. 
multifid  (mul'ti-fid),  a.  [=  P.  multifide  = It. 
multifido,  < L.  multifidus,  many-cleft,  < multus, 
many, + finder  e,  -f  fid,  cleave : see  fission.]  Hav- 
ing many  fissions  or  divisions ; cleft  into  many 
parts,  lobes,  or  segments,  as  certain  leaves: 
chiefly  a zoological  and  botanical  term, 
multifidous  (mul-tif'i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  multifi- 
dus : see  multifid.]  Same  as  multifid. 
multifidus  (mul-tif'i-dus),  n.\  pi.  multifidi  (-dl). 
[NL.,  <L.  multifidus,  many-cleft:  see  multifid.] 
In  anat. , one  of  the  muscles  of  the  fifth  or  deep- 
est layer  of  the  hack,  consisting  of  many  fleshy 
and  tendinous  fasciculi  which  pass  obliquely 
upward  and  inward  from  one  vertebra  to  an- 
other, the  whole  filling  the  groove  between  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  from  the  sa- 
crum to  the  axis : more  fully  called  the  mulUfi- 
dus  spince,  and  also  fidispinalis. 
multiflagellate  (mul-ti-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + flagellum,  whip:  see  flagel- 
late!.]  Possessing  many  flagella,  or  whip-iike 
appendages:  correlated  with  uniflagellate,  hi- 
flagellate. 

multiflorous  (mul-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [=  F.  multi- 
flore  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  multifloro,  < LL.  multiflorus, 
abounding  in  flowers,  < L.  multus,  many,  + 
flos  (for-),  a flower:  see  flower.]  Many-flow- 
ered ; having  many  flowers, 
multiflue  (mul'ti-flo),  a.  [<  L.  multus,  many, 
+ E.  flue  1.]  Having  many  flues,  as  the  boiler 
of  a locomotive.  [A  trade  use.] 


Multifoil.— Window  of  Apsidal  Chapel,  Rheiins  Cathedral,  France ; 
13th  century. 
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multifoil  (mul'ti-foil),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  -1-  folium,  a leaf:  see  foil*.]  I.  a.  In 
arch.,  decoration,  etc.,  having  more  than  five 
foils  or  arcuate  divisions  : as,  a multifoil  arch. 

II.  n.  Multifoil  ornament. 

In  his  architecture  the  tracery,  scroll-work,  and  multi- 
foil bewilder  us,  and  divert  attention  from  the  main  de- 
sign. Stedman,  Viet.  Toets,  p.  335. 

multifold  (mul'ti-fold),  a.  [<  L.  multus , many, 
+ E.  -fold. ^ Many  times  doubled;  manifold; 
numerous. 

multiform  (mul'ti-form),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mul- 
tiforme = Sp.  Pg.  multiforme  = It.  multiforme , 
moltiforme,  < L.  multiformis,  many-shaped,  < 
multus,  many,  + forma,  form.]  I.  a.  Having 
many  forms ; highly  diversiform;  polymorphic. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  182. 

Multiform  aggregates  which  display  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  phenomena  of  Evolution  structurally  considered. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 36. 
Multiform  function,  a function  such  that  within  a given 
area  of  the  variable  the  latter  can  pass  continuously  through 
a cycle  of  values  so  that  when  it  returns  to  its  original  value 
the  function  shall  have  a different  value  from  that  which 
it  had  at  first.  Also  called  non-uniform  function. 

ii.  n.  That  which  is  multiform ; that  which 
gives  a multiplied  representation  or  many  rep. 
etitions  of  anything. 

The  word  suits  many  different  martyrdoms, 

And  signihes  a multiform  of  death. 

Mrs.  Broivning,  Aurora  Leigh,  iii. 

multiformity  (mul-ti-for'mi-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  mul- 
ti foirnite  - Sp.  multiformidad  - Pg.  multiformi- 
dade,  < LL.  mulUformita(t-)s,  < L.  multiformis, 
many-shaped:  see  multiform.]  The  character 
of  being  multiform;  diversity  of  forms;  vari- 
ety of  shapes  or  appearances  in  one  thing. 

From  that  most  one  God  flowes  multiformity  of  effects ; 
and  from  that  eternall  God  temporall  effects. 

Bp.  Hall,  Noah’s  Dove. 

If  we  contemplate  primitive  human  life  as  a whole,  we 
see  that  multiformity  of  sequence  rather  than  uniformity 
of  sequence  is  the  notion  which  it  tends  to  generate. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 488. 

multiformous  (mul-ti-fdr'mus),  a.  [<  multi- 
form, + -ous.]  Same  as  multiform.  [Rare.] 

His  multiformous  places  compell’d  such  a swarm  of 
suitors  to  hum  about  him. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  204.  (Davies.) 

multiganglionate  (mul-ti-gang'gli-on-at),  a. 
[<  L.  multus,  many,  + (LL.)  ganglion,  a tumor: 
see  ganglion.]  Having  many  ganglia.  Huxley. 
multigenerate  (mul-ti-jen'e-rat),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + generatus,  ppl'of  generare,  gen- 
erate : see  generate.]  Generated  in  many  ways. 
— Multigenerate  function,  in  math.,  a function  not  mo- 
nogenous. 

multigenerous  (mul-ti-jen'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
multigeneris,  also  multigenerus,  of  many  kinds, 
< multus,  many,  + genus  ( gener -),  kind:  see 
genus.]  Of  many  kinds ; having  many  kinds, 
multigranulate  (mul-ti-gran'fl-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + granulum,  a grain:  see  granu- 
late.] Having  or  consisting  of  many  grains, 
multigyrate  (mul-ti-ji'rat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + gyrus,  a circle,  circuit,  ring : see  gy- 
rate.] Having  many  gyres  or  convolutions; 
much  convoluted,  as  a brain, 
multijugate  (mul-ti-jo'gat),  a.  Same  as  multi- 
jugous. 

multijugous  (mul-ti-jfl'gus),  a.  [<  L.  multiju- 
gus,  multijugis,  yoked  many  together,  < multus, 
many,  + jugum,  yoke.]  In  hot.,  consisting  of 
many  pairs  of  leaflets. 

multilaminate  (mul-ti-lam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L .mnl- 
tus,  many,  + lamina,  a thin  plate  of  wood:  see 
laminate.]  Having  many  layers  or  laminae, 
multilateral  (mul-ti-lat'e-ral),  a.  [Cf.  P.  mul- 
tilatere  = Sp.  multildtero  = Pg.  multilatero  = 
It.  moltilatero;  < L.  multus,  many,  + latus  (la- 
ter-), side:  see  lateral.]  1.  Li  math.,  having 
more  lines  or  sides  than  one.  Hence  — 2.  Gen- 
erally, many-sided. 

The  whole  poem  represents  the  multilateral  character  of 
Hinduism.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  iii.  8. 

multilineal  (mul-ti-lin'e-al),  a.  [=  Pg.  multi- 
lineal,  < L.  multus,  many,”  + tinea,  a line : see 
lineal.]  Having  many  lines, 
multilinear  (mul-ti-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + tinea,  a line : see  linear.]  Same  as 
multilineal. 

multilobate  (mul-ti-16'bat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + NL.  lobus,  a lobe,  + -ate1 : see  lobate.] 
Havingmany  lobes ; consisting  of  several  lobes, 
multilobed  (mul  'ti-lobd),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + NL.  lobus,  a lobe,  + -ed2.]  Having 
many  lobes  or  lobe-like  parts ; multilobate. 


multipartite 

multilobular  (mul-ti-lob'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  Mul- 
tus, many,  + NL.  lobulus,  lobule:  see  lobular.] 
Having  many  lobules. 

multilocular  (mul-ti-lok'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  mulr 
tiloculaire  = Pg.  multilocular  = It.  moltiloculare, 
< L.  multus,  many,  + loculus,  a cell,  + -ar3 : see 
locular.  ] Having  many  cells,  chambers,  or  com- 
partments: as,  a multilocular  pericarp;  a,  multi- 
locular spore ; multilocular  shells.  See  pluri- 
locu lar  — Multilocular  crypt.  See  crypt. 
multiloculate  (mul-ti-lok'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + loculus,  a cell,  + -ate1.]  Same  as 
multilocular. 

multiloquence  (mul-til'6-kwens),  n.  [=  It. 
moltiloquenza,  < L.  multus,  many,  + loquentia, 
a talking,  < loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak, 
talk:  see  locution.]  Use  of  many  words;  ver- 
bosity; loquacity. 

multiloquent  (mul-til'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, much,  + loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.] 
Speaking  much ; very  talkative ; loquacious, 
multiloquous  (mul-til'o-kwus),  a.  [=  Sp. 
moltilocuo  = Pg.  multiloquo  = It.  moltiloquo,  < 
L.  multiloquus,  talkative,  < multus,  much,  + 
loqui,  speak,  talk.]  Same  as  multiloquent. 
multiloquyt  (mul-til'o-kwi),  n.  [=  Pg.  multi- 
loquio  = It.  moltiloquio,  midtiloquio,  < L.  multi- 
toquium,  talkativeness,  < multiloquus,  talkative: 
see  multiloquous.]  Same  as  multiloquence. 
multimillionaire  (mul,/ti-mi]-ygn-ar  '),»•  [<L- 
multus  + E.  millionaire.]  One  who  possesses 
property  worth  several  million  dollars  (or 
pounds,  or  francs,  etc.), 
multinodal  (mul-ti-no'dal),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + nodus,  knot:  see  nodal.]  Having 
many  nodes,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
multinodate  (mul-ti-no'dat),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + nodus,  knot:  see  node.]  Same  as mul- 
tinodal. 

multinodous  (mul-ti-no'dus),  a.  [<  LL.  multi- 
nodus, multinodis,  having  many  knots,  < L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + nodus,  knot : see  node.]  Same  as 
multinodal. 

multinomial  (mul-ti-no'mi-al),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Sp.  It.  multinomio,  < L.  multus,  many,  + nomen, 
a name : see  nome 3,  nomen.  Cf.  binomial.] 
Same  as  polynomial — Multinomial  theorem,  an 
extension  of  the  binomial  theorem. 

multinominal  (mul-ti-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + nomen  (nomin-),  name : see 
nominal.]  Same  as  multinominous. 
multinominous  (mul-ti-nom'i-nus),  a.  [<  LL. 
multinominis,  many-named,  < L.  multus,  many, 
+ nomen  (nomin-),  name : see  name1.]  Having 
many  names  or  terms;  multinominal;  polyony- 
mons. 

Venus  is  multinominous , to  give  example  to  her  prosti- 
tute disciples.  Donne,  Paradoxus. 

multinuclear  (mul-ti-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + nucleus,  a kernel:  see  nuclear.] 
Same  as  multinucleate. 

multinucleate  (mul-ti-nfi'kle-at),  a.  [<  L. 

multus,  many,  + nucleus,  a kernel:  see  nucle- 
ate.] Having  many  or  several  nuclei,  as  a cell. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  125. 
multinucleated  (mul-ti-nu'kle-a-ted),  a.  Same 
as  multinucleate. 

multinucleolate  (mul-ti-nu'kle-o-lat),  a.  [< 

L.  multus,  many,  + nucleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus,  a 
kernel : see  nucleolate.]  Having  many  or  sev- 
eral nucleoli. 

multiovulate  (mul-ti-o'vu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + ovulum,  ovule : see  ovule.]  In  hot., 
containing  or  hearing  many  ovules, 
multipara  (mul-tip'a-ra),  n. ; pi.  multipart 
(-re).  [NL.,fem.  of  "mnltiparus : see  multipa- 
rous.] In  obstet.,  a woman  who  has  had  two  or 
more  children,  or  who,  having  had  one,  is  par- 
turient a second  time : opposed  to  primipara. 
multiparity  (mul-ti-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  multipa- 
rous + -ity.]  Plural  birth;  production  of  sev- 
eral at  a birth. 

multiparous  (mul-tip'a-rus),  a.  [=  F.  multi- 
pare  = It.  moltiparo,  <’NL.  multiparus,  giving 
or  having  given  birth  to  many,  < L.  multus, 
many,  + parere,  hear.]  1.  Producing  many 
at  a birth. 

Creatures  . . . that  are  feeble  and  timorous  are  gener- 
ally Multiparous.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  p.  138. 

2.  In  hot.,  many-bearing : said  of  a cyme  with 
three  or  more  lateral  axes  (the  pleiochasium  of 
Eichler). 

multipartite  (mul-ti-par'tit),  a.  [=  F.  multi- 
partite = It.  multipartite),  < L.  multipartitus, 
much-divided,  < multus,  much,  + partitas,  pp. 
of  partire,  divide,  < pars  (part-),  a part:  see 


multipartite 
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multiply 


port,®.]  Divided  or  cleft  into  many  parts ; multiplicable  (mul'ti-pli-ka^bl),  a.  [=0F.  mul- 


having  several  parts ; multifid. 
multiped,  multipede  (mul'ti-ped,  -ped),  a.  and 
n.  [=  F.  multipede  ; < L.  multipes  (-ped-),  many- 
footed (>  multipeda,  a many-footed  insect),  < 
multus,  many,  + pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.)  I.  a. 
Having  many  feet ; polypous. 

II.  n.  A many-footed  or  polypous  animal, 
multiphase  (mul'ti-faz),  a.  Having  many 
phases.  See  polyphase.  [Recent.] 
multipinnate  (mul-ti-pin'at),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + pinnatus,  feathered:  see  pinnate.)  In 
^ hot .,  many  times  pinnate.  See  pinnate. 
multiple  (mul'ti-pl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  multiple 
= Sp.  multiplo  = Pg.  multiplo  — It.  multiplo,  < 
ML.  multiplus,  manifold,  < L.  multus,  many,  + 
■plus,  as  in  duplus,  double,  etc.,  akin  to  E.  -fold: 
see -fold,  and  cf.  duple,  triple,  etc.  Cf.  multi- 


tipttcable,  multipliable,  F.  multipliable  = Sp. 
multiplicable  =Pg.  multiplicavel=  It.  moltiplica- 
bile,  that  may  be  multiplied,  < L.  multiplica- 
bilis,  multiplied,  manifold,  < multiplicare,  mul- 
tiply: see  multiply.']  Multipliable;  capable  of 
existing  in  many  individual  cases, 
multiplicand  (mal'ti-pli-kand),  n.  [=  F.  mul- 
tiplicande  = Sp.  Pg.  multiplieando  = It.  molti- 
plicando,  < L.  multiplicandus,  gerundive  of  mul- 
tiplicare, multiply:  see  multiply.]  In  arith.,  a 
number  multiplied  or  to  be  multiplied  by  an- 
other, which  is  called  the  multiplier.  See  mul- 
2. 


The  two  numbers  given  or  assignd  in  every  multiplica- 
tion have  each  of  them  a peculier  name,  for  the  greater  is 
called  the  multiplicand  and  the  lesser  is  named  the  multi- 
plier.  T.  Hill,  Arithmetick  (1600),  fol.  23Q. 


plex,  with  diff.  second  element.]  I .a.  1.  Mani-  multiplicate  (mul'ti-pli-kat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
fold;  having  many  parts  orrelations. — 2.  Con-  multiplicado  = It.  moltiplicato,  < L.  multiplica-  multiplicative  (mul'ti-pli-ka-tiv),  a.  and 

oiotirwv  rvf  tlicm  rvno  flnrrmlpt.fi  lriflividnol  /uo  nn  nf  iwtoi  coo  1 V — Ti’  '11)1/7  'll  7i‘  nn  tii  V _ fin  P/v  ml  loan  7i  /.n  7i  1 


It  is  ordained  and  stablished,  That  none  from  hence- 
forth shall  vse  to  multiply  Gold  and  Silver ; nor  use  the 
Craft  of  Multiplication ; and  if  any  the  same  do,  and  be 
thereof  attaint,  that  he  incur  the  Pain  of  Felony  in  this 
case.  ‘ Stat.  5 Hen.  IV. , cap.  5. 

Multiplication  of  Gold  or  Silver,  the  Art  of  encreasing 
those  Metals,  which  in  the  Time  of  K.  Henry  IV  was  pre- 
sum’d possible  to  be  effected  by  means  of  Elixirs,  or  other 
Chymical  Compositions. 

Quoted  in  Boolce  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  111. 

Item,  you  commaunded  multiplication  and  alcumistrie 
to  bee  practised,  thereby  to  abait  the  king’s  coine. 

Stow,  Ldw.  VI.,  an.  1549. 

Anagrammatic,  commutative,  internal  multiplica- 
tion. See  the  adjectives.  — Cross  or  duodecimal  mul- 
tiplication. See  duodecimal,  n.,  2.— Multiplication 
table,  a table  containing  the  product  of  all  the  simple 
digits,  and  onward  to  some  assumed  limit,  as  to  12  times 
12.— Polar  or  external  multiplication,  a multiplica- 
tion in  which  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  factors  in- 
variably reverses  the  sign  of  the  product,  while  not  alter- 
ing its  numerical  value.  Contrasted  with  internal  multi- 
plication. 

n. 


sisting  of  more  than  one  complete  individual,  tus,  pp.  of  multiplicare,  multiply : see  multiply.] 

—Law  of  multiple  proportion,  in  chem.,  the  law,  first  1.  Consisting  of  many,  or  more  than  one. — 2. 
announced  by  Dalton,  that,  when  a given  quantity  of  an  t„  hnf  00^0  5,0  vnulti nlrr  9 
element  A unites  with  several  different  quantities  of  B ^ Dot.,  multiplex, 

to  form  definite  compounds,  these  several  quantities  of  XnilltipllCclteut  (mui  ti-pii-Ka-tea),  a.  [\  mul- 
B will  bear  a simple  ratio  to  each  other.—  Multiple  arc,  tiplicate  + -ed*.]  Multiplied;  put  in  two  or 
the  system  of  connecting  electric  batteries,  lamps,  or  other  more  folds. 

circuits  to  the  leads  or  main  conductors  where  terminals  _ . ..  ...  4 

of  each  lamp  or  other  circuit  are  connected  to  the  leads,  The  Persian  cap  was  lmnen  multiplicand. 
so  as  to  form  an  independent  arc  or  circuit  between  them.  . " ir  Herbert,  Travels  (1664),  p.  319. 

See  paraHel  circuit,  under  parallel  - Multiple  contact,  multiplication  (muFti-pli-ka'skon),  n.  [<  ME. 
drilling -machine,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Multiple  rvn  ij.-  t 'V-,  L 7. 

echoes.  See  echo,  l.— Multiple  epidermis,  in  hot.,  multiplication,  < OF.  multiplication,  F.  multiph-  t , r_  F 

an  epidermis  of  several  layers  of  superposed  cells,  result-  cation , \ Sp.  multiplicacion  = Pg.  multiplicand*)  muibipiiOcitor  (mui  L1P11  11  ’ L — * 

ing  from  the  division  of  the  original  epidermal  cells  by  z=  It.  moltiplicazione,  < L.  multiplicatioin-),  mul-  multiphcateur  = Sp.  Pg.  multiplicaaor  = It. 

tiplication,<  multiplicare,  pp.  multiplicatus, mul-  multiplicatore,  < LL.  mulUplicator,  a multiplier, 
CaUnSK  tiply:  see  multiply.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  <L; ■ ^jP**"*  mult,ply: 

formance  of  integration  more  than  once,  generally  with  multiplying  or  of  increasing  in  number;  the  see  muuijny.j  oameas  mmnpiier, 
reference  to  different  variables.— Multiple  lines,  in  state  of  being  multiplied : as,  the  multiplication  HmltipllClOUSt  (mul-ti-plish  us),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 

of  the  human  species  by  natural  generation.  W*»  {multiplied),  multiplex,  + -ous.]  Mani- 


[=F.  multipUcatif = Sp.  Pg.  ft.  multiplicativo ; 
as  multiplicate  4-  -ive.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  mul- 
tiply or  increase ; having  the  power  to  multiply 
numbers. 

II.  n.  A numeral  adjective  describing  an  ob- 
ject as  repeated  a certain  number  of  times  or 
as  consisting  of  a certain  number  of  parts, 
such  as  single , double  ( duplex ),  triple  ( treble ), 
quadruple , quintuple , or  twofold , threefold , four- 
fold, fivefold. 


ranged  for  the  defense  of  a military  position. — Multiple 
neuritis,  a neuritis  involving  several  nerves  at  once. — 

Multiple  point  or  tangent,  in  math.,  one  which  results 
from  the  coalescence  of  £wo  points  or  tangents.  The  mul- 
tiple points  of  curves  are  made  up  of  the  three  kinds  of 
double  points : namely,  the  point  where  the  curve  crosses 
itself,  the  outlying  point,  and  the  cusp.  In  like  manner, 
the  multiple  tangents  are  made  up  of  three  kinds  of  double 
tangents— the  tangent  from  one  real  convexity  to  an- 
other, the  outlying  tangent  with  no  real  point  of  tan-  aniuuienuai  UiUUCHB  A1A  UAJLO  „UA11. 

gency,and  the  tangent  at  an  inflection.— Multiple  pole.  ^.a  manifold  or  multiplex  manner. 

Same  as  multipolar. — Multiple  star.  See  star.— Multi-  ber,  the  multiplier,  is^constderedas  an  operator  muitip]icity  (mul-ti-plis'i-ti)  n [=  F 


In  hilles  feet  towarde  Septentrion 
Good  humour  hath  multiplicacion. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  175. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  us  have  ever  yet  real- 
ized the  enormous  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
conditions  of  national  progress  by  the  multiplication  and 
diffusion  of  cheap  books.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  499. 


fold;  multiplex. 

The  animal  [amphisbeena]  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a duplicity  or  gemination  of  princi- 
pal parts.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  15. 

This  sense  [smelling]  . . . although  sufficiently  grand 
and  admirable,  (yet)  is  not  so  multiplicious  as  of  the  eye 
or  ear.  Derham,  Pi^Bico-Theology,  iv.  4. 


«•  a*  s;s£*s.,!£si:r"1'  “fc  *• 


upon  another,  the  multiplicand,  the  result,  called 
the  product,  being  the  total  number  of  units  in 
as  many  groups  as  there  are  units  in  the  mul- 
tiplier, each  group  being  equal  in  number  to 
the  multiplicand ; more  generally,  the  operation 
is*  a : multiple  of  3,  the  latter  being  a submulti-  of  finding  the  quantity  which  results  from  sub- 
rde  or  alicraot  Art  of  the  former.-Common  stitutmg  the  multiplicand  m place  of  unity  m 

the  multiplier.  Thus,  the  multiplication  of  4 by  5 gives 


pie  values,  in  alg.,  symbols  which  fulfil  the  algebraic 
conditions  of  a problem  when  several  different  values  are 
given  to  them,  as  the  roots  of  an  equation,  certain  func- 
tions of  an  arc  or  angle,  etc. 

II.  n.  In  arith.,  a number  produced  by  mul- 
tiplying another  by  a whole  number:  as,  12 


pie  or  aliquot  part  of  the  former — Common 
multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers,  a number  that  is  di- 
visible by  each  of  them  without  remainder : thus,  24  is  a 
common  multiple  of  6 and  4.  The  least  common  multiple 
is  the  smallest  number  of  which  this  is  true : thus,  12  is 
the  least  common  multiple  of  6 and  4.  The  same  defini- 
tions apply  to  algebraic  quantities.— Multiple  of  gear- 
ing, a train  of  gearing  by  which  a specific  power  to  accom- 
plish a definite  act  or  function  is  attained  through  change 
of  speed-ratio.  Thus,  in  powerful  shears,  etc.,  a high  speed 
is  changed  to  a low  speed  with  great  increase  of  pressure 
exerted  through  a small  distance  on  the  cutting  blade ; 
conversely,  by  a multiple  of  gearing  a high  speed  with  less 
pressure  may  be  obtained. 

multiplepoinding  (mul,ti-pl-pom,/dmg),m.  In 
Scots  law,  double  poinding  or  double  distress. 
It  gives  rise  to  an  action  by  which  a person  possessed  of 
money  or  effects  which  are  claimed  by  different  persons 
obtains  an  adjudication  for  settlement  and  payment:  cor- 
responding to  interpleader  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  See  poinding. 

multiplex  (mul'ti-pleks),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  mul- 
tiplice  = Pg.  multiplex,  multiptice  = It.  multi- 
plies, moltiptice,  < L.  multiplex  (LL.  also  multi- 
plicus),  manifold,  < multus,  many,  + plicare, 
fold:  see  plicate.]  I.  a.  1.  Manifold;  multi- 
ple; multiplicate. 

In  favour  of  which  unspeakable  benefits  of  the  reality, 
what  can  we  do  but  cheerfully  pardon  the  multiplex  inep- 
titudes of  the  semblance? 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  137.  {Davies.) 
2.  In  hot.,  having  petals  lying  over  one  another 
in  folds.  Also  multiplicate. — Multiplex  tele- 
graphy, a method  by  which  several  messages  (specifi- 
cally, more  than  four)  can  be  sent  over  the  same  wire. 
By  Edison’s  method  (see  quadruples)  four  messages  can 
be  sent,  and  the  number  lias  been  increased  by  Rowland 
to  twelve  or  sixteen.  See  duplex  telegraph. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  a set  of  objects, 
multiplex  (mul'ti-pleks),  v.  t.  [<  multiplex , a.] 
To  render  multiplex  ; manifold.  [Colloq.] 
multipliable  (mul'ti-pli-a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  multi- 
pliable , < L.  multipliabilis  : see  multiply.  Cf. 
multiplicable .]  Capable  of  being  multiplied. 

There  is  a continually  increasing  demand  for  popular 
art,  multipliable  by  the  printing-press,  illustrative  of  daily 
events,  of  general  literature,  and  of  natural  science. 

Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art  (1872),  p.  10. 

multipliableness  (mul'ti-pll-a-bl-nes),  n.  Ca- 
pableness of  being  multiplied’. 


5 times  4,  or  the  number  of  units  in  flvegroupsof  four  units 
each;  so  the  multiplication  of  g by  $ consists  in  finding  } 
not  of  unity,  butof  § of  unity.  By  a further  generalization, 
multiplication  in  the  highermathematics  is  regarded  as  the 
process  of  bringing  an  operand  under  an  operator.  Thus, 
in  quaternions,  if  u be  the  operation  of  turning  a line  in  a 
given  direction  through  a given  angle,  and  if  v be  another 
similar  versor,  then  uv,  or  the  result  of  the  multiplication 
of  v by  u,  is  the  rotation  which  would  result  from  turning 
a line  first  through  v and  then  through  u.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  theory  of  differential  equations,  if  Dx  denote  the 
operation  of  differentiation  rela  ively  to  the  variable  x,  and 
D y denote  the  same  opera  ion  relatively  to  the  variable  y, 
then  the  operation  of  differentiating  first  relatively  to  yand 
then  relatively  to  x is  regarded  as  the  product  of  Dy  by 
Dx,  and  is  written  D xDy.  In  the  algebra  of  logical  rela- 
tions, the  multiplication  of  one  relative  by  ano(  her  consists 
in  putting  the  relates  of  the  multiplicand  disjunct  ively  in 
place  of  the  correlates  of  the  multiplier.  In  other  cases, 
multiplication  consists  in  conjoining  (in  some  specific  way) 


ljr „ v ,,  u mul- 
tiplicity = Sp.  mulUplicidad  = Pg.  multiplici- 
dade  = It.  moltiplicitd,  < LL.  multiplicita(t-)s , 
manifoldness,  < L.  multiplex , manifold:  see 
multiplex.']  1.  The  state  of  being  multiplex 
or  manifold  or  various;  the  condition  of  being 
numerous. 

Moreover,  as  the  manifold  variation  of  the  parts,  so  the 
multiplicity  of  the  use  of  each  part,  is  very  wonderful. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  5. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind;  a large  number. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one  princi- 
ple that  God  was  a being  infinitely  perfect,  they  could 
never  have  asserted  a multiplicity  of  gods. 

South,  Sermons. 

A multiplicity  of  laws  give  a judge  as  much  power  as  a 
want  of  law,  since  he  is  ever  sure  to  find  among  the 
number  some  to  countenance  his  partiality. 

Goldsmith,  Reverie  at  Boar  s-Head  T&vern. 
Multiplicity  Of  a curve,  the  total  number  of  multiple 
points,  crunocles,  acnodes,  and  cusps,  or  of  their  compound 
equivalents,  belonging  to  it.  Thus,  a curve  having  no  sin- 
gularity except  a ramphoid  cusp  has  a multiplicity  of  2, 
since  a ramphoid  cusp  is  equivalent  to  a simple  cusp  and  a 
crunode.—  Order  of  multiplicity  of  a right  line  with 
reference  to  a surface,  the  number  of  tangent  planes  to 
^the  surface  from  the  line. 


each  unit  of  the  mulf  iplier  with  each  unit  of  the  multipli  jnulfaplier  (mul  ti-pli-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
cand:  and  this  defini  ion  may  be  regarded  as  including  ^ ^7  • T v u-  v • • ^ 

• --  •*  that  which  multiplies  or  increases  m number. 


every  other.  Thus,  the  mul'  iplication  of  2 feet  of  length 
by  3 feet  of  breadth  is  considered  as  giving  6 feet  of  area, 
in  each  of  which  square  feet  one  unit  of  length  is  conjoin- 
ed with  one  unit  of  breadth.  So  the  momentum  of  a body 
having  a motion  of  translation  is  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  mass  into  the  velocity  — that  is,  is  the  result  of  impart- 
ing to  each  particle  of  the  mass  the  whole  of  the  given 
velocity.  IntheBoolian  algebra,  the  product  of  two  classes 
A and  Bis  the  whole  of  the  class  embraced  by  both  — that 
is,  it  embraces  all  the  individuals  each  of  which  reunites 
the  characters  of  A and  of  B.  In  algebra,  multiplication 
is  denoted  by  writing  the  multiplier  before  the  multipli- 
cand, either  directly,  or  with  a cross  (x ) or  a dot  v,.)  inter- 
posed between  them.  All  multiplication  follows  the  dis- 
tributive principle,  expressed  by  the  formula 

(a  + b)  (c  + d)  = ac  + be  + ad  + bd. 

Under  certain  restrictions,  all  multiplication  follows  the 
associative  principle,  expressed  by  the  formula  a(bc)  = 

(ab)c.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  conjunction  of  units, 
multiplication  does  or  does  not  follow  the  commutative 
principle,  expressed  by  the  formula  ab  = ba. 

3.  Specifically,  in  hot.,  increase  in  the  number 
of  parts  of  a flower,  either  (a)  in  the  number 
of  whorls  or  spiral  turns,  or  (6)  in  the  num-  multiply  (mul'ti-pli),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
her  of  organs  (pistils,  stamens,  petals,  or  se-  "7‘"'7 
pals)  in  any  whorl,  circle,  or  spiral  turn.  Also 
called  augmentation.  See  chorisis. — 4f.  The 
supposed  art  of  increasing  gold  and  silver  by 
alchemical  means.  Chaucer. 


Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumulators 
and  multipliers  of  injuries.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2f.  An  alchemist.  Compare  multiplication , 3. 

Alchymists  were  formerly  called  multi'  Hers,  although 
they  never  could  multiply ; as  appears  from  a statute  of 
Henry  IV.  repealed  in  the  preceding  record. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  376. 

3.  The  number  in  the  arithmetical  process  of 
multiplication  by  which  another  is  multiplied. 
Also  multiplicator. — 4.  A flat  coil  of  conduct- 
ing wire  used  as  the  coil  of  a galvanoseope. 
The  tendency  to  deflection  is  proportional  near- 
ly to  the  number  of  coils. — 5.  An  arithmome- 
ter for  performing  calculations  in  multiplica- 
tion. E.  E.  Knight. — 6.  A multiply  in  g-r  eel ; an 
attachment  to  an  anglers’  reel  which  gathers  in 
the  slack  with  multiplied  speed  at  each  revo- 
lution of  the  crank.  See  reel — Indeterminate, 
last,  etc.,  multiplier.  See  the  adjectives. 

multi- 
plied', ppr.  multiplying.  [<  ME.  multiplien,  mid- 
tiplyen,  multeplien,  < OF.  multiplier,  malteplier, 
< F.  multiplier  = Sp.  Pg.  multiplicar  = It.  multi- 
plicare, moltiplicare , < L.  multiplicare,  make 
manifold,  multiply,  increase,  < multiplex , mani- 


multiply 
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fold:  see  multiplex.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  multiramose  (mul-ti-ra'mos), «.  [<L .multus, 


manifold;  increase  in  number  or  quantity; 
make  more  by  natural  generation  or  reproduc- 
tion, or  by  accumulation,  addition,  or  repe- 
tition : as,  to  multiply  men  or  horses ; to  multi- 
ply evils. 

That  God  for  hus  grace  goure  grayn  mvlteplie. 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  135.  ( Richardson .) 


many,  + ramus,  branch : see  ramose.]  Having 
many  branches. 

multiramous  (mul-ti-ra'mus),  a.  Same  as  mul- 
tiramose. 

multisaccate  (mul-ti-sak'at),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + saceus,  a sac:  see  saccate .]  Having 
many  sacs. 


I will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  multiscieut  (mul-tish  ent),  a.  [X  L.  multus , 


and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ex.  vii.  3. 

Therefore  doth  Job  open  his  mouth  in  vain  ; he  multi- 
plieth  words  without  knowledge.  Job  xxxv.  16. 

When  they  are  come  to  the  bottome,  another  Caue  pres- 
ently presents  it  selfe,  which  terrifleth  those  that  enter 
with  the  multiplied  sounds  of  Cymbals  and  vncouth  min- 
strelsie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  334. 

Nothing  but  Groans  and  Sighs  were  heard  around. 

And  Eccho  multiply' d each  mournful  Sound. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 


many,  + sciens  (sclent-),  ppr.  of  scire,  know:  see 
sclent.]  Knowing  many  things;  having  much 
learning. 

multiscioust  (mul-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  multi- 
scius,  knowing  much,  < multus,  much,  + scius, 
knowing,  < scire,  know.]  Having  variety  of 
knowledge.  Bailey. 

multisect  (mul'ti-sekt),  a.  [<  L.  multus,  many, 
+ sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  cut.]  Having  many 
segments,  as  an  insect  or  a worm. 

t.  To  divide  into 


2.  In  arith.,  to  perform  the  operation  of  multi'  - 

plication  upon.  See  multiplication,  2. — 3f.  To  multisect  (mul-ti-sekt  ),  v. 
increase  (the  precious  metals)  hy  alchemical  more  than  two  parts, 
means.  See  multiplication,  3.  multisection  (mul-ti-sek  shon),  n.  The  act  of 

An  impostor  that  had  like  to  have  impos’d  upon  us  a multisectmg.  , 

pretended  secret  of  multiplying  gold.  milltiscptute  (mul-tl-sep  tat),  a.  [<  I -.  multus , 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  14, 1650.  many,  + septum,  a partition : see  septate.]  In 
glass,  etc.  Seethe  zool.  and  hot.,  having  many  septa,  dissepiments, 
or  partitions : as,  multiseptate  spores. 


Multiplying  camera,  gearing, 

nouns. 


Il.intrans.  1.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number  multiseriai  (mul-ti-se'ri-al),  a.'  [<  L.  multus, 

many,  + series,  series:  see  serial.]  Having 


Same  as  mul- 


ing many  pods  or  seed-vessels, 
multisonous  (mul-tis'o-nus),  a.  [=  Pg.  multi- 
sono,  < L.  multisonus,  loud-sounding,  < multus, 
much,  + son  us,  sound.]  Having  many  sounds, 
or  sounding  much. 


or  extent ; extend ; spread. 

Be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Gen.  i.  22. 

The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.  Acts  xii.  24. 

As  dangers  and  difficulties  multiplied,  she  multiplied  multiseriate  (mul-ti-se  ri-at),  a 
resources  to  meet  them.  Prescott,  herd,  and  Isa.,  ii.  16.  tiserial. 

2.  In  arith.,  to  perform  the  process  of  multi-  multisiliquous  (mul-ti-sil  i-kwus),  a.  [=  F, 
plication.  See  multiplication,  2.— 3f.  To  in-  multisiliqueux  = Sp.  multmhcuoso,  < L.muMus, 
crease  gold  or  silver  by  alchemical  means.  many,  + siliqua , siliqua:  see ^sthquous.]  Hav- 

Whoso  that  listeth  outen  his  folye, 

Lat  him  come  forth,  and  lerne  multiplye. 

Chaucer , 1'rol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  282. 

multiplying-lens  (mul'ti-pli-ing-lenz),  n.  See 

lens. 

multiplying-machine  (mul ' ti  - pli  - ing  - ma 
shen"),  n.  A form  of  calculating-machine, 
multiplying-wheel  (mul'ti-pli-iug-hwel),  n. 

A wheel  which  increases  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions in  machinery. 

multipolar  (mul-ti-po'lar),  a.  and  m.  [<  L. 
multus,  many,  + polus,  pole  : see  polar.]  I.  a. 

Having  many  poles,  as  a nerve-cell  or  a dyna- 
mo : opposed  to  unipolar,  bipolar.  See  cut  un- 
der cell,  5 Multipolar  dynamo,  a dynamo  in  which 

more  than  one  pair  of  magnetic  poles  are  used.  — Multi- 

Solar  telephone,  a magneto-telephone  in  which  more 
lan  one  pole  is  opposed  to  the  membrane. 

II.  n.  An  electromagnetic  machine  in  which 


multivocal 

It  is  a fault  in  a multitude  of  preachers  that  they  ut- 
terly neglect  method  in  their  harangues.  Watts, 

3.  A crowd  or  throng;  a gathering  or  collec- 
tion of  people.  According  to  some  ancient  legal  au- 
thorities, it  required  at  least  ten  to  make  a multitude. — 
The  multitude,  the  populace,  or  the  mass  of  men  with- 
out reference  to  an  assemblage. 

The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  enter’d;  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  730. 

That  great  enemy  of  reason,  virtue,  and  religion,  the 
multitude.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

= Syn.  Multitude,  Throng,  Crowd,  swarm,  mass,  host,  le- 
gion. A multitude,  however  great,  may  be  in  a space 
so  large  as  to  give  each  one  ample  room ; a throng  or  a 
crowd  is  generally  smaller  than  a multitude,  but  is  gath- 
ered into  a close  body,  a throng  being  a company  that 
presses  together  or  forward,  and  a crowd  carrying  the  close- 
ness to  uncomfortable  physical  contact. 

A very  subtle  argument  could  not  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  multitudes  that  visited  the  shows. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 
We  are  enow,  yet  living  in  the  field, 

To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 

If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  6.  20. 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 

Thro’  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvL 

multitudinary  (mul-ti-tu'di-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as 

if  *multitudinarius,  < multitude  (-din-),  a multi- 
tude : see  multitude.]  Multitudinous;  manifold. 
^[Eare.] 


many  series;  arrangedin  manyrows;  multifa-  multitudinous  (mul-ti-tu'di-nus),  a.  [<  L.  as 
rious;  polystiehous.  " * ' - ' ,4~ 


or  sounding  muen 

_ multispiral  (mul-ti-spi'ral),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + spira,  spire:  see  spiral.]  Having 
many  turns  or  whorls : applied  in  conchology 

(a)  to  spiral  univalve  shells  of  many  whorls,  and 

(b)  to  opercula  of  many  concentric  rings, 
multistaminate  (mul-ti-stam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L. 

multus,  many,  + stamen,  the  thread  of  a warp 

(NL.  stamen):  see  staminate.]  In  hot.,  bearing  multltudinously  (mul-ti-tu  di-nuB-li),  adv 


if  *multitudinosus,  < multitudo  (-din-),  a multi- 
tude: see  multitude.]  1.  Consisting  of  a mul- 
titude or  great  number. 

Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

2.  Of  vast  extent  or  number,  or  of  manifold  di- 
versity; vast  in  number  or  variety,  or  in  both. 
My  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  62. 
One  might  with  equal  wisdom  seek  to  whistle  the  vague 
multitudinous  hum  of  a forest. 

E.  Gurney,  Nineteenth  Century,  LX  X I.  446. 

3f.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  multitude. 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue  ; let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  156. 

In 


many  stamens.  a multitudinous  manner;  in  great  number  or 

multistriate  (mul-ti-stri'at),  a.  [<  L.  multus,  with  great  variety. 

many,  + stria,  a streak:  see  striate.]  Having  multitudinousness  (mul-ti-tu  di-nus-nes),  n. 
many  strise,  streaks,  or  stripes.  The  character  or  state  of  being  multitudinous, 

multisulcate  (mul-ti-sul'kat),  a.  [<  L.  multus,  Its  [nature’s]  multitudinoumess  is  commanded  by  a sen- 
many,  + sulcus,  furrow:  see  sulcate.]  Having  ate  of  powers.  J.  Martine.au,  Materialism,  p.  151. 


several  pairs  of  magnetic  poles  are  used  or  many  sulci  or  furrows;  much-furrowed.  “ multivagantt  (mul-tiv'a-gant),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
exist.  Also  called  multiple  pole.  multisyllable  (mul'ti-sil-a-bl),  n.  [=  It.  molti-  tus,  much,  + vagan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  vagari,  wander : 

multipotent  (mul-tip'o-tent),  a.  [<  L .mul-  sillabo,  < L.  multus,  many,  + syllaba,  syllable:  see  vagrant.]  Same  as  multivagous. 
tipoten(t-)s,  very  powerful,  < multus,  much,  see  syllable.]  A word  of  many  syllables;  a multivagoust(mul-tiv'a-gus),o.  [<L .multiva- 
+ poten(t-)s,  powerful:  s ee  potent.]  Having  polysyllable.  gusi  that  wanders  about  much,  < multus,  much, 

manifold  power,  or  power  to  do  many  things,  multitentaculate  (muFti-ten-tak'u-lat),  a.  [<  + vagus,  wandering,  strolling:  see  vague.]  Wan- 

[Bare.]  L.  multus,  many,  + NL.  tentaculum,  tentacle:  dering  much.  Bailey. 

_ . , , , . . . By  JoI,e  multipotent  tentaculate.]  Having  many  tentacles. 

Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a Greekish  member  ...  \J  „ r/  t 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made  multititulcir  (mul-ti-tit  u-lar),  a.  [\  1j.  mul- 

Of  our  rank  feud.  Shak.,  T.  and  c.,  iv.  5. 129.  tus,  many,  + titulus,  title : see  titular.]  Hav- 

multipresence  (mul-ti-prez'ens),  n.  [<  multi-  **n?™any  titles.  _ 

presen(t)  + -ce.  Cf.  presence.] The  power  or  act  multituberculate  (mul  ti-tu-bfer  ku-lat),o.  [< 
of  being  present  in  many  places  at  once,  or  in  L-  “any>  + tuberculum,  a small  swell- 

more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time.  tubercle : see  tuberculate.]  Having  many 

, ....  . . ..  ..  , tubercles,  as  teeth.  Micros.  Science,  XXIX.  1. 20. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was  surely  hAp'lrn  In  tedl 

brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage,  by  that  other  mUitltUDerCUiatea  (mul  tl  tu  Der  Ku  la  tea;, 
fable  of  the  Mvltipresence  of  Christ’s  Body.  a.  Same  as  m U ItltubdVCuldte.  rV . H.  B lower, 

Bp.  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome,  I.  iii.  3.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  376. 

The  mediseval  schoolmen  and  modern  Roman  divines  multitubulcir  (mul-ti-tu,bu-lar),  a.  [X  L.  mul- 
ascribe  omnipresence  only  to  the  divine  nature  and  per-  tU89  many,  + tubuluS , a tube:  see  tubular. ] 
son  of  Christ,  unipresence  to  his  human  body  in  heaven,  Having  many  tubes:  as,  a multitubular  boiler, 
and  a miraculous  mvltipresence  to  his  body  and  blood  in  fmnl't.i-tiid  V K F.  multitude  — 


the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  multitude  (mul'ti-tud),  n.  [< 


Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  75. 

multipresent  (mul-ti-prez'ent),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + prcesen(t-)s,  present:  see  present, 
a.]  Being  present  in  more  places  than  one; 
having  the  property  orpower  of  multipresence, 
multiradiate  (mul-ti-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + radius,  ray:  see  radiate,  a.] 
Having  many  rays ; polyactinal. 
multiradicate  (mul-ti-rad'i-kat),  a.  [<  LL. 
multiradix  (-radic-),  many-rooted  (<  L.  multus, 
many,  -I-  radix  (radic-),  a root) : see  radicate.] 
Having  many  roots. 

multiramified  (mul-ti-ram'i-fid),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + ramus,  a branch,  + facere,  make : 
see  ramify.]  Much-branched;  having  many 
branches. 

TheHeadlongs  claim  to  be  not  less  genuine  derivatives 
from  the  antique  branch  of  Cadwallader  than  any  of  the 
last-named  multiramified  families. 

Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  i. 


Sp.  multitud  = Pg.  multitude,  multidao  = It. 


multivalence  (mul-tiv'a-lens),  n.  [<  multiva- 
lent) + -ce.]  The  property  of  being  multiva- 
lent. 

multivalent  (mul-tiv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + valen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  valere,  he  strong.  Cf. 
equivalent.]  In  cliem.,  equivalent  in  combining 
or  displacing  power  to  a number  of  hydrogen 
or  other  monad  atoms. 

multivalve  (mul'ti-valv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  mul- 
tivalve, < L.  multus,  many,  + valva,  door:  see 
valve.]  I.  a.  Having  many  valves.  Formerly  spe- 
cifically applied — (a)  among  mollusks,  to  the  coat-of-mail 
shells,  chitons  or  Chitonidce ; and  (6)  among  crustaceans, 
to  the  ncom-shells  or  cirripeds  of  the  family  P.alanidm 
or  Lepadidce,  once  supposed  to  be  mollusks.  Also  multi- 
valvular. 

II.  n.  A multivalve  animal  shell. 


multitudine,  moltitudine , < L.  multitudo  (-din-),  a Multivalvia  (mul-ti-val'vi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


great  number,  a multitude,  a crowd,  in  gram, 
the  plural  number,  < multus,  Oh.  moltus,  much, 
many,  appar;  orig.  a pp.  (cf.  altus,  high,  deep, 
orig.  pp.  of  alere,  nourish,  grow : see  altitude, 
old).]  1.  The  character  of  being  many;  nu- 
merousness; also,  a great  number  regarded 


L.  multus,  many,  + valva,  door:  see  multivalve.] 
In  Linmeus’s  system  of  classification,  a divi- 
sion of  his  Testacea,  including  his  genera  Chi- 
ton and  Lepas. 

multivalvular  (mnl-ti-val'vu-lar),  a.  Same  as 

multivalve. 


collectivelv  or  as  congregated  together.  Aquinas  multiversant  (mul-ti-ver'sant),  a.  [<  L.  mul- 

- - - ’ tus,  many,  + versan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  versare,  turn 

about,  intens.  of  vertere,  turn : see  verse.  Cf. 


and  others  distinguish  transcendental  and  material  mul- 
titude; but  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  definite  conception 
to  transcendental  multitude,  which  is  the  opposite  of  tran- 
scendental unity.  Material  multitude  is  the  multitude  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  an  expression  which  sup- 
poses matter  to  be  the  principle  of  individuation. 

Armed  freemen  scattered  over  a wide  area  are  deterred 
from  attending  the  periodic  assemblies  by  cost  of  travel, 


conversant.]  Turning  into  many  shapes;  as- 
suming many  forms ; protean, 
multivious  (mul-tiv'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  multivius, 
having  many  ways,  < multus,  many,  + via, 
way.]  Having  many  ways  or  roads.  [Bare.] 


helpless  in  presence  of  an  organized  few.  multus,  much,  many,  + vox  ( voc- ),  voice.  S68 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 495,  vocal.~\  I.  a.  Ambiguous;  equivocal. 

2.  A great  number,  indefinitely.  An  ambiguous  or  multivocal  word.  Coleridge. 


multivocal 

n.  n.  A word  or  an  expression  that  is  equiv- 
ocal, or  susceptible  of  several  meanings. 

Multivocals , as  conducing  to  brevity  and  expressiveness, 
are  unwisely  condemned,  or  deprecated. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  170. 

multivoltine  (mul-ti-vol'tin),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 

many,  + It.  volta,  a turn,  winding:  seo  volt1.}  , 

Having  several  (at  least  more  than  two)  annual  mum2  (mum),  v.  i. : pret.’and  no 
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broods;  generated  oftener  than  twice  a year: 
said  of  silkworm-moths  and  their  larvae. 

Some  [races  of  silkworms]  are  multivoltine. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  58. 

multivorous  (mul-tiv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
much,  + vorare,  devour.]  Voracious, 
multocular  (mul-tok'u-liir),  a.  [<  L.  multus, 
many,  + oculus,  eye:  see  ocular .]  Having 

more  than  two  eyes;  having  two  eyes  each  of 
many  facets  or  ocelli,  as  a fly. 

Flies . . . are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  their  cornea. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  viii.  3,  note  k. 


3896 

[The  imperative  is  often  used  as  an  interjection. 

Mum  then,  and  no  more.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  59. 
But  to  his  speach  he  aunswered  no  whit,  . . . 

As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  overcum, 

And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  44. 
I know  what  has  past  between  you ; but,  mum. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v.] 
mummed,  ppr. 


mumming.  [Also  mumm;  < ME.  * mommen,  < 
OP.  momer,  < MD.  mommen,  D.  mommen  (=  G. 
mummen),  mask,  play  the  mummer,  < MD.  mom- 
me,  D.  mom  = Q-.  mumme,  a mask ; cf . G.  mum- 
mel,  a hobgoblin,  bugbear;  supposed  to  have 
been  used  orig.,  in  connection  with  the  syllable 
mum,  by  nurses  to  frighten  or  amuse  children, 
at  the  same  time  pretending  to  cover  their  faces : 
see  mural.]  To  mask ; sport  or  make  diversion 
in  a mask:  as,  to  go  & mumming. 

Disguised  all  are  coming, 

Right  wantonly  a -mumming. 

Quoted  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  II.  739. 
multum  (mul'tum),  n.  [<  L.  multum,  neut.  of  mum3t  (mum),  n.  [=  D.  mom  - Dan.  mumme,  < 
multus,  much:  seo  multitude .]  In  brewing,  a G-  mumme,  a kind  of  beer,  said  to  be  so  named 
compound  consisting  of  an  extract  of  quassia  fr0111  Christian  Mumme,  who  first  brewed  it,  in 


and  licorice,  used  as  an  adulterant. 

multum  in  parvo  (murtum  in  par'vo).  [L.: 
multum,  neut.  of  multus,  much;  in,  in;  parvo , 
abl.  of  parvus,  small.]  Much  in  small  compass. 

Multungulat  (mul-tung'gu-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Blumenbach),  < L.  multus,  many,  4-  ungula, 
hoof.]  The  seventh  order  of  mammals,  con- 
taining hoofed  quadrupeds  with  more  than  two 
hoofs,  as  the  hog,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  and  ele- 


1492.]  A strong  ale  popular  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  in  use  down  to  a later  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  from  wheat-malt,  with  a certain 
amount  of  oat-malt,  and  flavored  with  various  herbs,  with 
sometimes  the  addition  of  eggs. 

An  honest  Yorkshire  gentleman  . . . used  to  invite  his 
acquaintance  at  Paris  to  break  their  fast  with  him  upon 
cold  roast  beef  and  mum.  Steele , Guardian,  No.  34. 

A sort  of  beverage  called  mum,  a species  of  fat  ale,  brewed 
from  wheat  and  bitter  herbs,  of  which  the  present  genera- 
tion only  know  the  name  by  its  occurrence  in  revenue 
acts  of  Parliament,  coupled  with  cider,  perry,  and  other 
exciseable  commodities.  Scott,  Antiquaiy,  xi. 

A dialectal  variant  of 


phant  • later  called  Multungula 

Multungulata  (mul-tung-gu-la/ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  

neut.  pi.  of  multungulatus  i see  multungulate.]  mum*  (mum  or  m’m), 

^o^erof  Mammalia  comprising  ungulate  ma’amiov  madam. 

Doual  hoofs ^ if'  “T?  than  V"!  UT  tumble  (mum'bl),  pret.  and  pp.  mumbled, 

tional  boots,  it  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  ppr.  mumbling.  [<  ME.  momelen  = D.  mommelen 

= G.  mummeln  = Sw.  mumla  = Dan.  mumle, 
mumble;  freq.  of  mum 1,  v.  Cf.  mambleJ\  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  speak  with  the  vocal  organs 
partly  closed,  so  as  to  render  the  sounds  inar- 
ticulate and  imperfect;  speak  in  low  tones, 
hesitatingly,  or  deprecatingly. 

Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiotlike  it  seem’d. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 


It  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
Pachydermata  of  Cuvier  and  to  the  suborder  Perissodac- 
tylaol  modern  naturalists,  but  agrees  exactly  with  no  nat- 
ural division.  Illiger  in  1811  divided  it  into  6 families : 

Lamnunguia  (hyrax),  Probosddce  (elephants),  Nasicomia 
(rhinoceroses),  Obesa  (hippopotamuses),  Nasuta  (tapirs), 
and  Setigera  (swine).  Earlier  Multungula.  Compare  So- 
lidungula. 

multungulate  (mul-tung'gu-lat),  a.  and  n.  [< 

NL.  multungulatus,  many-hoofed,  < L.  multus, 
many,  + ungula,  a hoof : see  ungulate.']  I.  a. 

Having  more  than  two  functional  hoofs;  spe-  2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly  or  with  the  gums; 


cifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Multungulata, 

II.  n.  A multungulate  mammal, 
multuplet.  a.  [Var.  of  multiple,  with  term,  as 
in  duple,  quadruple,  etc.]  Manifold.  Roger 
North,  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  78.  (Davies.) 
multure  (mul'tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
moulture,  mouter'j  mowter ; < ME.  multure,  mut- 
ter, < OF.  multure,  moulture,  molture,  F.  mouture 
= Pr.  moldura,  moltura,  moudura,  a grinding, 
toll  for  grinding,  < L.  molitura,  a grinding,  < mo- 
lere,  pp.  molitus,  grind:  see  mill L]  1.  The  act 
of  grinding  grain  in  a mill.— 2.  The  quantity  of 
grain  ground  at  one  time;  a grist. — 3.  In  Scots 
law,  the  toll  or  fee  given,  generally  in  kind,  to 
the  proprietor  of  a mill  in  return  for  the  grind- 
ing of  com. 

Out  of  one  sack  he  would  take  two  mmiltures  or  fees  for 
grinding.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  11.  (Dames.) 

It  is  always  best  to  be  sure,  as  I say  when  I chance  to 
take  multure  twice  from  the  same  meal-sack. 

Scott,  Monastery. 

multurer  (mul'tur-er),  n.  [<  multure  + -or1.] 
A person  who  has  grain  ground  at  a certain 
mill.  Multurers  are  or  were  of  two  kinds  — first,  such  as 


work  food  with  the  gums  on  account  of  lack  or 
defectiveness  of  teeth. 

I have  teeth,  sir ; 

I need  not  mumble  yet  this  forty  years. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 
The  man  who  laughed  but  once,  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grained  thistles  pass. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1.  146. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  a low  inarticulate 
voice. 

He  singes  the  treble  part, 

The  meane  he  mumbles  out  of  tune,  for  lack  of  life  and  hart. 

Gascoigne,  Memories. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1.  41. 
The  chiefe  Bonzi  in  an  vnknowne  language  mumbleth 
ouer  an  hymne.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  532. 

He  with  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  Deity.  Dryden. 
2.  To  chew  gently;  work  (food)  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  gums  on  account  of  lack  of  teeth. 
Gums  unarmed  to  mumble  meat  in  vain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  x.  319.  {Latham.) 
The  sea  laps  and  mumbles  the  soft  roots  of  the  hills, 
and  licks  away  an  acre  or  two  of  good  pasturage  every 
season.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  278. 

3f.  To  cover  up  or  hide,  as  if  by  uttering  in  a 


were  thirled  (thralled)  to  a certain  mill  by  thfSnditims  m™blmg,  unintelligible  fashion ; say  over  in- 
on  which  they  occupied  their  land ; and,  second,  those  articulately : With  Up. 

who  used  the  mill  without  being  bound  by  the  tenure  to  The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  consequence, 
ao  so.  Ihe  former  were  termed  insucken  multurers,  the  and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence.  Dry  den 

latter  outsucken  multurers.  [Scotch.]  Tn1m , ...  „ , , ....... 

mnml  n rs  at t?  ^ • , Take  heede  that  you  flshe  not  so  faire  that  at  length  you 

muni  (mum),  a.  [<  ME.  mum,  mom,  used  inter-  catch  a frogge,  and  then  repentaunce  make  you  mumble 
jectionaily,  expressing  a low  murmuring  sound  up  a mass  with  miserere.  Greene,  Carde  of  Fancie. 

made  with  the  lips  closed,  used  at  once  to  attract  mumble  (mum'bl),  n. 
attention  and  to  command  silence ; an  imitative  indistinct  utterance. 


[<  mumble,  v.]  A low, 


syllable,  the  basis  of  the  verbs  mumble,  mump1,  mumble-matinst  (mum ' bl-mat/ins), 

'ntmJ  o „Cf mumMe,  v.,  + obj.  matins .]  An  ignorant  priest 


[< 


Davies. 


How  can  they  be  learned,  having  none  to  teach  them  but 
Sir  John  Mumble-matim?  Bp.  Pilkington,  Works,  p.  26. 


Gr.  fiv,  a mere  murmured  syllable ; also  murmur, 
and  similar  ult.  imitative  words.]  Silent. 

Shall  we  see  sacrifice  and  God's  service  done  to  an  in- 
animate creature,  and  be  miim?  mumblement  (mum'bl-ment),  n.  [Formerly 

df  d,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  231.  also  momblement;  < mumble  + -ment.]  Low  in- 
The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a word.  distinct  words  or  utterance ; mumbling  speech. 

Shak. , Rich.  III.,  m.  7.  3.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  iii.  8.  [Bare.] 
nram1  (mum),  v.  1. ; pret.  and  pp.  mummed,  ppr.  mumble-newst  (mum'bl-nuz),  n.  [<  mumble,  v., 
mumming.  [<  ME.  mummen  = D.  mommem  = + obj.  news.]  A tale-bearer;  a prattler. 

G.  mummem,  mumble,  mutter;  imitative  of  the  Some  carry-tale,  . . . some  mumble-news 

sound:  see  mum1,  a.  Ct.  mumble,  mump1.]  To  Shak.,  L.  l.  l.,  v.  2.  464. 

be  silent;  keep  silence.  mumbler  (mum'bler),  n.  One  who  mumbles. 

Better  mumme  than  meddle  ouermuch.  Mass  momblers,  holy -water  swingers. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  Epil.,  p.  83.  Bp.  Bale,  A Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe  (1543),  fol.  88. 


mummer 

mumble-the-peg  (mum  'bl-the-peg'),  n.  [< 
mumble,  v .,  + the1  + obj  .peg.]  A boys’  game 
in  which  each  player  in  turn  throws  a knife 
from  a series  of  positions,  continuing  until  he 
fails  to  make  the  blade  stick  in  the  ground. 
The  last  player  to  complete  the  series  is  compelled  to  draw 
out  of  the  ground  with  his  teeth  a peg  which  the  others 
have  driven  in  with  a certain  number  of  blows  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife.  Also  mumble-peg,  and  corruptly 
mumbly-peg,  mumblety  peg. 

mumbling  (mum'bling),  n.  [<  ME.  momellynge ; 
verbal  n.  of  mumble,  v .]  The  act  of  speaking 
in  a low  tone  or  with  the  vocal  organs  partly 
closed;  an  indistinct  utterance. 

These  makes  hippynge,  homerynge, 

Of  medles  momellynge. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  206.  {Halliioell.) 
A series  of  inarticulate  though  loud  mumblings  over  his 
food.  Rhoda  Broughton,  Ked  as  a Hose  is  She,  xxxiii. 

mumblingly  (mum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a mum- 
bling manner;  with  a low  inarticulate  utter- 
ance. 

mumbo-jumbo  (mum'bo-jum'bb),  n.  [Said  to 
be  a native  African  name;  but  it  may  be  a 
mere  loose  rendering  in  E.  of  African  jargon.] 

1.  A fantastic  idol  or  image  said  to  be  wor- 
shiped, or  used  as  a bugbear,  by  certain  negro 
tribes. 

Worship  mighty  M umbo- Jumbo 
In  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn. 

2.  Any  object  of  superstitious  reverence  or 
fear. 

He  . . . did  homage  to  the  miserable  Mumbo-Jumbo 
they  paraded.  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  18. 

mum-budgett  (nmm'buj//et),  interj.  [<  mum1  -4- 
* budget , put  for  budge , used  like  mum  to  com- 
mand silence.]  An  exclamation  enjoining  si- 
lence and  secrecy.  [In  the  first  quotation  it  is 
resolved  into  its  component  parts,  and  used  as 
a kind  of  masonic  sign.] 

I come  to  her  in  white  and  cry  mum;  she  cries  budget; 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  2.  6. 
Avoir  le  vec  gelt,  to  play  mumbudget,  to  be  tongue- tyed, 
to  say  never  a word.  Cotgrave. 

“ Nor  did  I ever  wince  or  grudge  it 
For  thy  dear  sake.”  Quoth  she,  uMum  budget .” 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  208. 

mumchancet  (mum'chans),  n.  and  a.  [=  G. 
mummenschanz;  as  mum1  + chance. I.  n.  1. 
A game  of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice  in  which 
silence  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  comes  the  setter  with  his  cards,  and  asketh  at  what 
game  they  shal  play.  Why,  saith  the  verser,  at  a new 
game  called  mum-chance,  that  hath  no  policie  norknaverie, 
but  plain  as  a pike  staf : you  shal  shuffle  and  ile  cut ; you 
shal  cal  a carde,  and  this  honest  man,  a stranger  almost  to 
us  both,  shal  cal  another  for  me,  and  which  of  our  cards 
comes  first  shal  win.  Greene,  Conny-Catching  (1591). 
But  leaving  cardes,  lett’s  go  to  dice  awhile, 

To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazarde,  or  mum-chance. 

Machiavell's  Dogg  (1617),  sig.  B.  ( Nares .) 

2.  One  who  has  not  a word  to  say  for  himself; 
a fool. 

Why  stand  ye  like  a mum-chance  ? What,  are  ye  tongue* 
ty’d  l Plaudits  made  English  (1694).  (Mares.) 

Methinks  you  look  like  Mumchance,  that  was  hanged  for 
saying  nothing.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

3.  Silence.  Huloet. 

II.  a.  Silent. 

The  witty  poet  [Swift]  depicts  himself  as  catting  a very 
poor  figure  at  Sir  Arthur’s  dinner-table  in  the  presence 
of  the  dashing  dragoon  captain,  and  indeed  sitting  quite 
mumchance.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  242. 

mum-houset  (mum'hous),  n.  A tavern  where 
mum  was  sold. 

I went  with  Mr.  Norbury,  near  hand  to  the  Fleece,  a 
mum-house  in  Deadenhall,  and  there  drunk  mum. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  124. 
mumm  (mum),  v.  i.  See  mum?. 
mummachog  (mum'a-chog),  ».  Same  as  mum- 
my chog. 

mummanizet  (mum'a-nlz),  v.  t.  [Irreg.  < 
mumm-y  + -an  + -ize  (cf.  humanize).]  To 
mummify. 

Deere  Vault,  that  veil’st  him, 

Mwrmmnize  his  corse, 

Till  it  arise  in  Heauen  to  be  crown’d. 

Davies,  Muse’s  Tears,  p.  9.  (Davies.) 

mummet,  »•  See  mum 3. 
mummer  (mum'er),  n.  [<  OF.  momeur,  < momer, 
mum:  see  mum?.]  One  who  mums,  or  masks 
himself  and  makes  diversion  in  disguise;  a 
masker;  a masked  buffoon;  specifically,  in 
England,  one  of  a company  of  persons  who  go 
from  house  to  house  at  Christmas  performing 
a kind  of  play,  the  subject  being  generally  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  with  sundry  whimsi- 
cal adjuncts. 


mummery 

mummery  (mum'er-i),  n. ; pi.  mummeries  (-iz). 
[Formerly  also  mommery ; < OF.  mommerie,  F. 
momerie  (=  Sp.  momeria  = D.  mommerij  = G. 
mummerei  — Dan.  mummeri),  mummery,  < mo- 
mer,  mum,  go  a mumming:  see  mam2.]  1.  Pan- 
tomime as  enacted  t>y  mummers ; a show  or  per- 
formance of  mummers. 

Your  fathers 

Disdain’d  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenton. 
This  festival  [of  fools]  was  a religious  mummery,  usually 
held  at  Christmas  time. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  308. 

2.  A ceremony  orperformance  considered  false 
or  pretentious ; farcical  show ; hypocritical  dis- 
guise and  parade : applied  in  contempt  to  vari- 
ous religious  ceremonies  by  people  who  are  of 
other  sects  or  heliefs. 

The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profan’d 
By  mumm'rie8  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdain’d. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  145. 

But  for  what  we  know  of  Eleusis  and  its  mummeries, 
which  is  quite  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are 
indebted  to  none  of  you  ancients,  hut  entirely  to  modern 
sagacity.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

mummet  (mum'et),  n.  [Perhaps  a dial,  cor- 
ruption of  noonmeat  (ME.  nonemete ):  see  quot.] 
Luncheon.  [Local,  Eng.] 

This  nonemete — which  seems  to  have  been  a meal  in  lieu 
of  a nap  — is  still  the  word  by  which  luncheon  was  called 
. at  Bristol  in  my  childhood,  but  corrupted  into  mummet. 

Southey. 

muxnmiat  (mum'i-a),  n.  [ML.:  see  mummy.'] 
Same  as  mummy1,  2. 

Hee  supposed  that  Mummia  was  made  of  such  as  the 
sands  had  surprised  and  buried  quick : but  the  truer  Mum- 
mia is  made  of  embalmed  bodies  of  men,  as  they  vse  to 
doe  in  Egypt.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  230. 

Your  followers 

Have  swallowed  you  like  mummia. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  L 1. 

mummick  (mum'ik),b.  t.  [Cf.  mommick.]  To 
eat  awkwardly  and  with  distaste.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  local  U.  S.] 

mummied  (mum 'id),  p.  a.  Mummified.  The 
Academy,  No.  891,  p.  383. 
mummification  (murn'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
momification;  as  mummify  + -ation.]  1.  The 
process  of  mummifying,  or  making  into  a mum- 
my.— 2.  In  pathol.,  dry  gangrene.  See  gan- 
grene, 1. 

mummiform  (mum'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  mummy1  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a mummy:  ap- 
plied in  entomology  to  the  nymphs  of  certain 
Lepidoptera. 

mummify  (mum'i-fl),  v.  (.;  pret.  and  pp.  mum- 
mified, ppr.  mummifying.  [=  F.  momifier ; as 
mummy1  + -fy.]  To  make  into  a mummy ; em- 
balm and  dry  as  a mummy;  hence,  to  dry,  or 
to  preserve  by  drying. 

Thou  art  far 

More  richly  laid,  and  shalt  more  long  remain 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men. 

John  Hall,  Poems  (1646),  p.  50. 

There  had  been  brought  back  to  France  numerous  mum- 
mified corpses  of  the  animals  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
revered  and  preserved.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  33. 

mumming  (mum'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  mommyng; 
verbal  n.  of  mum 2,  p.]  The  sports  of  mummers ; 
masking  or  masquerade. 

That  no  maner  of  personne,  of  whate  degree  or  condicion 
that  they  be  of,  at  no  tyme  this  Christmas  goo  a mommyng 
with  cloce  visaged.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  427. 

She  had  borrowed  the  suit  under  pretence  she  meant  to 
play  in  some  mumming  or  rural  masquerade. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxix. 

“ Disguisings  ” and  “ mummings,"  i.  e.  dances  or  other 
appearances  in  costume,  no  doubt  often  of  a figurative 
description,  were  in  vogue  at  Court  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  82. 

mummock  (nmm'ok),  n.  [Var.  of  mammock. 
Compare  mommick.]  A rag;  a scrap;  a 
shred. 

I haven’t  a rag  or  a mummock 
To  fetch  me  a chop  or  a steak: 

I wish  that  the  coats  of  my  stomach 
Were  such  as  my  uncle  would  take.  T.  Hood. 

mummy1  (mum'i),  n. ; pi.  mummies  (-iz).  [For- 
merly also  mummie,  mummee;  in  late  ME.  mo- 
myn,  momyan  (def.  2) ; =D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  mumie, 
< OF.  mumie,  F.  momie  = Sp.  Pg.  momia  = It. 
mummia,  < ML.  mumia,  momia,  mummia  = NGr. 
/whfua  = Turk,  mumiyd  = Pers.  mumiyai  (>Hind. 
momiyai),  a mummy  (Hind,  also  a medicine),  < 
Ar.  mumiyd,  pi.  moioami,  an  embalmed  body,  a 
mummy,  < mum  (>  Pers.  mum,  > Hind,  mom), 
wax  (used  in  embalming) ; cf.  Coptic  mum, 
bitumen,  gum-resin.]  1 . A dead  human  body 
embalmed  and  dried  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  preparation  for  burial.  An  im- 
mense  number  of  mummies  are  found  in  Egypt,  consist- 
ing not  only  of  human  bodies,  but  of  those  of  various  ani- 
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mals,  as  bulls,  apes,  ibises,  crocodiles,  fish,  etc.  The  pro- 
cesses of  embalming  bodies  were  very  various.  The  bodies 
of  the  poorer  classes  were 
merely  dried  with  salt  or 
natron,  and  wrapped  up 
in  coarse  cloths.  Those 
of  the  rich  and  the  great 
underwent  the  most  com- 
plicated operations,  and 
were  laboriously  adorn- 
ed with  various  orna- 
ments. The  embalmers 
extracted  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  and 
the  entrails  through  an 
incision  in  the  side.  The 
body  was  then  shaved 
and  washed,  the  belly 
filled  with  perfumes,  and 
the  whole  body  covered 
with  natron,  and  steeped 
in  the  same  material  for 
seventy  days.  After  this 
the  corpse  was  washed, 
treated  with  balsam  or 
other  antiseptics,  and 
then  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages,  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thicknesses.  The  body  was  then  put  into  an 
ornamented  case  of  wood  or  cartonnage.  Sometimes  the 
cases  were  double.  The  term  mummy  is  likewise  used  of 
human  bodies  preserved  in  other  ways,  either  by  artificial 
preparation  or  by  accident.  The  Guanches,  or  ancient 
people  of  the  Canaries,  embalmed  their  dead  in  a simple 
but  effectual  manner.  In  some  situations  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
permit  the  drying  of  the  animal  tissues,  are  alone  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  the  body  with  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a mummy.  This  is  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  South  America,  especially  at  Arica  (formerly  in  Peru), 
where  considerable  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  found 
quite  dry,  in  pits  dug  in  a dry  saline  soil.  In  some  places 

4-.. 1 n.n  /vn/ioeinnollr  fnniid  in  ([fll/fiPBH  Or 


mump 


Head  of  Mummy  of  Seti  I.,  father 
of  Rameses  II. 


Mummy-case  of  Kha-Hor,  between  two  others. — Boulak  Museum, 
Cairo,  Egypt. 


mummachog,  mummichog,  mammichug,  mammy - 

j,  — 0 „ ...  _ chug. 

natural  mummies  are  occasionally  found  in  caverns  or  mummy-cloth  (mum/i-kloth),  n.  1 . Cloth  in 
^ oD  in  a Wpii.imown  phnmh.orvot  in  Bordeaux.  mummies  are  enveloped,  a fabric  as  to 


in  crypts,  as  in  a well-known  church-crypt  in  Bordeaux, 
France.  Natural  mummies  of  various  animals  are  often 
found  in  such  state  of  preservation  as  to  allow  of  scien- 
tific description  of  many  of  their  parts. 

An  imposture  perhaps  contrived  by  the  Water-men,  who, 
fetching  them  [the  arms  and  legs]  from  the  Mummes,  . . . 
do  stick  them  over-night  iu  the  sand. 

Sandys , Travailes,  p.  99. 

2f.  The  substance  of  a mummy;  a medicinal 


the  material  of  which  there  is  some  dispute,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  linen. — 2. 
A modem  textile  fabric  made  to  some  extent 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  used 
especially  as  a foundation  for  embroidery. — 3. 
A fabric  resembling  crape,  having  the  warp  of 
either  cotton  or  silk  and  the  weft  of  woolen: 


preparation  supposed  to  consist  of  the  sub-  used  for  mmlrning  when  black  on  account  of  its 


stance  of  mummies  or  of  dead  bodies ; hence, 
a medicinal  liquor  or  gnm  in  general.  Also 
mummia . See  first  quotation  under  mummia . 

Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  blood,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  mixture  of  balms  that  are  glutinous. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 980. 

’Tis  true;  there’s  magic  in  the  web  of  it : . . . 

And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 

Conserved  of  maidens’  hearts. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4.  74. 

Make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothe- 
caries. Shirley , Bird  in  a Cage,  i.  1. 

In  or  near  this  place  is  a precious  liquor  or  mummy 
growing;.  . . a moist,  redolent  gum  it  is,  sovereign  against 
poisons.  Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels  in  Africa,  p.  124. 

Mummy  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  use  in 
medicine  by  the  malice  of  a Jewish  physician,  who  wrote 
that  flesh  thus  embalmed  was  good  for  the  cure  of  divers 
diseases,  and  particularly  bruises,  to  prevent  the  blood’s 
gathering  and  coagulating.  Chambers's  Cyc.,  1738. 

3.  In  hort.,  a kind  of  wax  used  in  grafting  and 
budding  trees. — 4.  A brown  color  prepared 
from  the  asphalt  taken  from  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  used  as  an  oil-color  by  artists.  It  re- 
sembles asphaltum  in  its  general  qualities,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  liable  to  crack.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  asphalt  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mummies  made 
the  finest  color.  Ure,  Diet,  III.  361.— To  beat  to  a mum- 
my, to  beat  soundly,  or  till  insensible. 
mummy1  (mum'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mummied, 
ppr . mummying . [f,  mummy1,  n.]  To  embalm; 
mummify.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  21. 
mummy2  .'mum'i),  ».;  pi.  mummies  (-iz).  [Short 
for  mummychog.]  A mummychog.  Massachu- 
setts Fisheries  Report  for  1872,  p.  51. 
mummy-case  (mum'i-kas),  n.  In  Egyptian  ar- 
chceol.,  a case  of  wood  or  cartonnage  in  which  a 
mummy  was  inclosed,  having  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  shape  of  the  mummy,  and  carved  and 
painted  so  as  to  represent  the  dead  person. 
The  mummy-cases  of  the  rich  were  often  very  elaborately 
painted  and  inlaid,  and  were  inclosed  in  a second  or  outer 
case  of  wood,  or  a sarcophagus  of  stone,  the  latter  being 
sometimes  also  of  the  form  of  the  mummy,  but  more  fre- 
quently rectangular.  See  cut  in  next  column, 
mummychog  (mum'i-chog),  n.  [Narraganset 
moamitteaug,  ‘ they  go  gathered  together.’]  A 


lusterless  surface.  Also  momie-cloth. 
mummy- wheat  (mum'i-h wet),  n.  A variety  of 
wheat,  originally  considered  a distinct  species, 
Triticum  turgidum , cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  raised  from  grains  found  in  mummy-cases — probably 
placed  there,  however,  by  fraud. 
mump1  (mump),  v.  [<  D.  mompen , mump,  cheat ; 
a strengthened  form  of  mommen,  mumble : see 
mum1,  v.  The  Goth,  hi-mampjan , deride,  is 
perhaps  ult.  related.  In  part  perhaps  associ- 
ated with  munch,  as  crumpS  with  crunch , hump 
with  hunch,  lump1  with  lunch,  etc.  Hence 
mumps.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  mumble  or  mutter, 
as  in  sulkiness. 

And  when  he’s  crost  or  sullen  any  way, 

He  mumps , and  lowres,  and  hangs  the  lip,  they  say. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  ( Nares .) 
When  they  come  with  their  counterfeit  looks,  and  mump- 
ing tones,  think  them  players.  Lamb , Decay  of  Beggars. 

2.  To  nibble;  chew;  munch,  or  move  the  jaw 
as  if  munching. 

Aged  mumping  beldames.  Nash,  Terrors  of  the  Night. 
Spend  but  a quarter  so  much  time  in  mumping  upon 
Gabrielism. 

Nash,  Dedication  to  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden. 

3.  To  chatter;  make  mouths;  grin  like  an  ape. 

Ter.  The  tailor  will  run  mad  upon  my  life  for ’t. 

Ped.  How  he  mumps  and  bridles ; he  will  ne’r  cut  clothes 
again.  Fletcher  and  Rowley , Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  implore  alms  in  a low  muttering  tone; 
play  the  beggar;  hence,  to  deceive;  practise 
imposture. 

And  then  went  mumping  with  a sore  leg,  . . •.  canting 
and  whining.  Burke. 

Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hospital 
For  superannuate  forms  and  mumping  shams. 

Lowell,  The  Cathedral. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  utter  with  a low,  indistinct 
voice ; chatter  unintelligibly. 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling. 

Goldsmith,  Epilogue  Spoken  hy  Mrs.  Buckley  and 
[Miss  Catley. 

2.  To  munch;  chew:  as,  to  mump  food. 

She  sunk  to  the  earth  as  dead  as  a doore  naile,  and 
never  mumpt  crust  after.  Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe. 

3.  To  overreach. 

What,  you  laugh,  I warrant,  to  think  how  the  young 
Baggage  and  you  will  mump  the  poor  old  Father ; but  if 
all  her  Dependance  for  a Fortune  be  upon  the  Father,  he 
may  chance  to  mump  you  both  and  spoil  the  J est. 

Wycherley , Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iii.  1. 

[Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 


mumper 

mumper  (mum'p^r),  n.  A beggar. 

Since  the  king  of  beggars  was  married  to  the  queen  of 
sluts,  at  Lowzy-hill,  near  Beggars-bush,  being  most  splen- 
didly attended  on  by  a ragged  regiment  of  mumpers. 

Poor  Robin  (1694).  ( Nares .) 

The  country  gentleman  [of  the  time  of  Charles  II.]  . . . 
was  . . . deceived  by  the  tales  of  a Lincoln’s  Inn  mumper. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  (Latham.) 

mumping-day  (mump'ing-da),  n.  St.  Thomas’s 
day,  the  twenty-first  of  December,  when  the 
poor  go  about  the  country  begging  corn,  etc. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
mumpish  (mum'pish),  a.  [<  mump1  + 

Dull ; heavy ; sullen ; sour, 
mumpishly  (mum'pish-li),  adv.  In  a mumpish 
manner;  dully;  sullenly, 
mumpishness  (mum'pish-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mumpish ; sullenness, 
mumps  (mumps),  n.  pi.  (also  used  as  sing. ).  [PI. 
of  *mump1,  n.,  < mump1,  v.  Cf.  mump2.]  1.  Sul- 
lenness; silent  displeasure ; sulks.  [Rare.] 

The  Sunne  was  so  in  his  mumps  uppon  it,  that  it  was  al- 
most noone  before  hee  could  goe  to  cart  that  day. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  168).  (Davies.) 

2.  A contagious  non -suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  parotid  and  sometimes  of  the  other  sali- 
vary glands  and  of  the  cireumglandular  connec- 
tive tissue ; idiopathic  parotitis.  Mumps  is  usual- 
ly an  innocent  affection  without  dangers  or  sequel®.  It 
begins  with  pain  and  then  swelling  behind  the  jaw,  close 
to  the  ear,  on  one  side.  The  pain  at  first  is  caused  by  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  or  the  presence  of  acids.  The  other  side 
is  involved  a day  or  two  later.  There  may  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testes  and  scrotum  in  males,  or  of  the  mammae, 
ovaries,  and  vulva  in  females ; this  extension  is,  however, 
mostly  confined  to  pubescence  and  adult  life.  One  attack 
usually  protects.  The  period  of  incubation  is  thought  to 
be  from  7 to  14  days. 

3f.  A drinking  game. 

Now,  he  is  nobody  that  cannot  drinke  super  nagulum, 
carouse  the  hunter’s  hoop,  quaffe  upsey  freze  crosse,  with 
leapes  gloves,  mumpes,  frolickes,  and  a thousand  such 
domineering  inventions.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

mumpsimus  (mump'si-mus),  n.  [A  term  ori- 
ginating in  the  story  of  an  ignorant  priest  who 
in  saying  his  mass  had  long  said  mumpsimus  for 
sumpsimus,  and  who,  when  his  error  was  point- 
ed out,  replied,  “I  am  not  going  to  change  my 
old  mumpsimus  for  your  new  sumpsimus.”  The 
story  evidently  refers  to  the  post-communion 
prayer  “Quod  in  ore  sumpsimus,"  etc.]  An 
error  obstinately  clung  to ; a prejudice. 

Some  be  to  stifle  in  their  old  mumpsimus,  others  be  to 
busy  and  curious  in  their  newe  sumpsimus. 

Ball,  Hen.  VIII.,  f.  261.  ( Halliwell .) 

Mere  chance  of  circumstances  is  their  infallible  deter- 
minator of  the  true  and  the  false,  and,  somehow,  it  cannot 
but  be  that  their  old  mumpsimus  is  preferable  to  any  new 
sumpsimus.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  137. 

mull1  (mun),  n.  [<  ME.  mun,  prob.  < Sw.  mun 
= Dan.  mund  = G.  mund  = D.  mond  = E.  mouth : 
see  mouth .]  The  mouth. 

One  a penny,  two  a penny,  hot  cross  buns, 

Butter  them  and  sugar  them  and  put  them  in  your  muns. 

Popular  rime,  quoted  by  Halliwell. 
mun2,  v.  A variant  of  moun2,  maun — that  is, 
must.  [Now  only  provincial.] 

A gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a gentleman. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

mun3  (mun),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.]  One 
of  a band  of  dissolute  young  fellows  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  swaggered  by  night  in 
the  streets  of  London,  breaking  windows,  over- 
turning sedans,  beating  men,  and  offering  rude 
caresses  to  women;  a Mohawk. 
mun4  (mun),  n.  1.  A dialectal  variant  of  man, 
used  indefinitely  for  both  numbers  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  (he,  him,  they,  them). 

I’ve  seed  mun  [him]  do  what  few  has. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 

Look  to  mun  [them]— the  works  of  the  Lord. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 

2.  A familiar  term  of  address  applied  to  per- 
sons of  either  sex  and  of  any  age : usually  at 
the  end  of  a sentence  and  practically  expletive : 
as,  mind  what  I’m  tellin*  you,  mun.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  southern  U.  S.J 

munch  (munch),  v.  [Formerly  also  maunch , 
mounch;  < ME.  munchen , var.  of  manchen , 
maunchcn , var.  of  maungen , mangen , eat:  see 
mange , v.  For  the  relation  of  munch  to  maunch l, 
cf . that  of  crunch  to  craunch.]  I,  trans.  To  chew 
deliberately  or  continuously;  masticate  audi- 
bly; champ. 

And  some  wolde  munche  hire  mete  al  allone. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  915. 

I could  munch  your  good  dry  oats. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  36. 

II.  intrans.  To  chew  continuously  and  noisily. 
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A sailor  s wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  munch'd,  and  munch'd,  and  munch’d. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i 3.  5. 
munch  (munch),  n.  [<  munch , v.]  Something 
to  eat.  Halliwell . [Colloq.  or  prov.] 
muncher  (mun'chfer),  n.  One  who  munches, 
munch-presentf,  w.  A variant  of  maunch-pres- 
ent. 

Muncke  battery.  A galvanic  battery  the  plates 
of  which  are  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe  with 
one  zinc  and  one  copper  arm  soldered  together. 
These  are  placed  in  such  a manner  as  mutually  to  inter- 
lock on  a frame  which  is  immersed  in  a trough  of  acidu- 
lated solution. 

muncorn,  n.  Same  as  mangcorn. 
mundH,  w.  [AS.:  see  mound1.]  In  Anglo-Saxon 
laWj  protection ; security.  Compare  mundium. 

Till  . . . a waiver  was  given,  the  wrong-doer  remained 
in  the  folk’s  mund;  and  to  act  against  him  without  such 
a waiver," or  without  appeal  to  the  folk,  was  to  act  against 
the  folk  itself,  for  it  was  a breach  of  the  peace  6r  frith  to 
which  his  mund  entitled  him. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  23. 
mund2t  (mund),  n.  [<  L.  mundus,  world:  see 
mound 2.]  A globe  or  ball : same  as  mound?. 

Another  angel,  nimbed,  supporting  in  his  muffled  hand 
a mund  or  ball  surmounted  by  a double  transomed  cross. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  258. 
mundane  (mun'dan),  a.  and  n.  [In  ME.  mon- 
dain , < OF.  mondain , F.  mondain  = Sp.  Pg. 
mundano  = It.  mondano;  < LL.  mundanus,  be- 
longing to  the  world,  < L.  mundus , the  world, 
< mundus , adorned,  elegant,  clean;  cf.  cosmos1.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  this  world;  worldly;  terres- 
trial ; earthly : as,  this  mundane  sphere ; mun- 
dane existence. 

The  pompous  wealth  renouncing  of  mondain  glory. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  679,  App.  No.  2. 
I,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iiL  2.  71. 

A sight  . . . fitted  for  meditation  on  the  volatility  of 
mundane  things.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  96. 

2.  In  astrol.y  relating  to  the  horizon,  and  not 
to  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  mundane  parallels  are  small 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon ; mundane  aspects  are  dif- 
ferences of  azimuth  amounting  to  some  simple  aliquot 
part  of  the  circle.  But  the  mundane  aspects  are  calcu- 
lated in  such  violation  of  the  truths  of  trigonometry  as  to 
leave  room  for  dispute  as  to  what  is  intended.— Mun- 
dane astrology.  See  astrology,  l.—  Mundane  era.  See 
era. 

II. t n»  A dweller  in  this  world. 

By  the  shyppe  we  may  vnderstande  ye  folyes  and  er- 
roures  that  the  mondaynes  are  in,  by  the  se  this  presente 
worlde.  Prol.  to  Watson’s  tr.  of  Ship  of  Fools. 

mundanely  (mun'dan-li),  adv.  In  a mundane 
manner ; with  reference  to  worldly  things, 
mundanity  (mun-dan'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  mon- 
danite  = It.  mondanitd , < ML.  mundanita(t-)s , 
love  of  the  world,  < L.  mundanus , of  the  world : 
see  mundane.]  The  quality  of  being  mundane ; 
worldliness ; worldly  feelings ; the  way  of  the 
world. 

The  love  of  mundanity,  wherein  do  reside  the  vital  spirits 
of  the  body  of  sin.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xx.  1. 

He  could  have  blessed  her  for  the  tone,  for  the  escape 
into  common  mundanity. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  II.  xvi. 

mundationt  (mun-da'shon),  n.  [=  It.  monda- 
zione,  < LL.  mundatio(n-),  a cleansing,  < L.  mun- 
dare,  pp.  mundatus , cleanse,  < mundus,  clean: 
see  mundane .]  The  act  of  cleansing.  Bailey, 
1731. 

mundatory  (mun'da-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
mundatorius,  belonging  to  cleansing,  < mun- 
dator,  a cleanser,  < L.  mundare,  pp.  mundatus, 
cleanse : see  mundation.]  I.f  a.  Having  pow- 
er to  cleanse ; cleansing.  Bailey,  1727.  [Rare.] 

II.  pi.  mandatories  (-riz).  Sameaspun- 
ficator. 

mund-byrdt  (AS.  pron.  mund'biird),  n.  [AS. 
(=  OS.  mundburd  = OHO.  mundiburd),  protec- 
tion, patronage,  aid,  a fine  (see  def.),  < mund, 
protection,  + *byrd,<.  beran,  bear:  see  bear1  and 
birth.']  In  early  Eng.  hist.,  a fee  or  fine  paid 
for  secnring  protection. 

In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  the  king’s  mundbyrd  is  fixed 
at  fifty  shillings.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 71. 

mundic  (mun'dik),  n.  [Com.]  Iron  pyrites, 
either  pyrite  or  marcasite,  and  including  also 
arsenical  pyrites,  or  arsenopyrite,  which  is 
sometimes  called  arsenical  mundic. 

There  are  mines  of  silver  mixed  with  copper  at  Kuten- 
berg,  to  the  west  of  Prague,  in  which  there  is  a crystal  that 
is  thought  to  be  Flores  cupri ; they  find  likewise  both  white 
and  yellow  mundic,  and  formerly  they  had  antimony  there. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  239. 

mundicidioust  (mun-di-sid'i-us),  a.  [<  h.  mun- 
dus, the  world,  4-  cadere  (in  comp,  -cidere),  fall, 
happen:  see  cadent,  chance.]  Happening,  to 


mungo 

be  met  with,  or  to  be  looked  for  in  this  world. 
[Rare.] 

A vacuum  and  an  exorbitancy  are  mundicidious  evils. 

N.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  21. 

mundificant  (mun-dif'i-kant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Pg.  mundificante  = It.  motl'dificante,  < LL.  mun- 
difican(t-)s,  ppr.  of  mundificare,  cleanse:  see 
mundify.]  I.  a.  Having  the  power  to  cleanse 
and  heal;  cleansing. 

II.  n.  A cleansing  and  healing  ointment  or 
plaster.  Also  mundifier. 
mundification  (mun"di-fi-ka'shqn),  n.  [=  F. 
mondification  = Pg.  mundificagao  - It.  mondifi- 
cazione,  < ML.  mundificatio(n-),  < LL.  mundifi- 
care, pp.  mundificatus,  cleanse:  see  mundify.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  cleansing  any  body 
from  dross  or  extraneous  matter. 

The  juice  both  of  the  braunches  and  hearbe  itself,  as  also 
of  the  root,  is  singular  for  to  scour  the  jaundice,  and  all 
things  els  which  have  need  of  clensing  and  mundification. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiv.  6. 

mundificativet  (mun'di-fi-ka-tiv),  a.  and  v. 
[=  F.  mondificatif  = Sp.  Pg.  mundificativo  = It. 
mondificativo,  < ML.  mundtficativus,  < LL.  mun- 
dificare, pp.  mundificatus,  cleanse:  see  mundi- 
fy.] Same  as  mundificant. 
mundifier  (mun'di-fi-er),  n.  Same  as  mundifi- 
cant. Bees. 

mundify  (mun'di-fl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  mundi- 
fied,  ppr.  mundifying.  [<  F.  mondifier  = Sp. 
Pg.  mundificar  = It.  mondificare,  < LL.  mundi- 
ficare, cleanse,  < L.  mundus,  clean,  + facere, 
make.]  I.  trans.  To  cleanse;  make  clean;  pu- 
rify. 

Here  mercury,  here  hellebore, 

Old  ulcers  mundifying. 

Drayton,  Muses’  Elysium,  v. 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  mundified. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIII.  132. 

ii.  intrans.  To  do  something  by  way  of 
cleansing. 

To  cleanse  and  mundifie  where  need  is. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  4. 
Or  at  least  forces  him,  upon  the  ungrateful  inconvenien- 
cy,  to  steer  to  the  next  barber’B  shop,  to  new  rig  and  mun- 
difie.  Country  Gentleman's  Vade-mecum  (1699).  (Nares.) 

mundil  (mun'dil),  n.  Same  as  mandil2. 
mundiumt,  n.  [ML.:  see  mund1,]  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  protection.  See  the  quotation. 

And  the  worst  oppressions  in  consequence  of  the  mun- 
dium [protection  given  by  a noble  or  rich  man  to  a poorer, 
for  services  to  be  rendered  and  assessments  paid  by  the 
latter]  led  to  the  fear  that  a new  serfdom  might  arise. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cx. 

mundivagant  (mun-div'a-gant),  a.  [<  L.  mun- 
dus, the  world  (see  mundane),  + vagan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  vagari,  wander:  see  vagrant.]  Wandering 
over  the  world.  J.  Philips.  [Rare.] 
mundul  (mun'dul),  n.  Same  as  mandil2. 
mundungot,  mundungust  (mun-dung'go,  -gus), 
n.  [Cf.  Sp.  mondongo,  paunch,  tripes,  black- 
pudding.] Bad-smelling  tobacco.  N.E.D. 

With  these  mundungo's,  and  a breath  that  smells 
Like  standing  pools  in  subterranean  cells. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites  (1689).  (Nares.) 
Exhale  mundungm,  ill-perfuming  scent. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

munerary  (mu'ne-ra-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  munerarius, 
belonging  to  a gift,  < L.  munus  ( mnner -),  a gift : 
see  munera.te.]  Having  the  nature  of  a gift. 
Bailey,  1731.  [Rare.] 

muneratet  (mu'ne-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  muneratus, 
pp.  of  munerare  ()>  It.  munerare),  give,  < munus 
\muner-),  OL.  moenus  ( moener -),  a service,  of- 
fice, function,  favor,  gift,  present,  a public 
show:  cf.  munia, moenia, duties,  service.  Hence 
remunerate.]  Same  as  remunerate. 
munerationt  (mu-ne-ra'shon),  n.  [=  It.  mune- 
razione,  < LL.  muneratio(n-),  a giving,  < L.  mu- 
nerare, pp.  muneratus,  give:  see  munerate.] 
Same  as  remuneration. 

munga  (mung'ga),  n.  Same  as  bonnet-macaque. 
mungcorn  (mung'kfirn),  n.  Same  as  mangcorn. 
mungeet,  n.  See  munjeet. 
mungo1  (mung'go),  n.  [Perhaps  < *mung,  mong, 
mang,  a mixture,  as  in  mongcorn,  mungcorn. 
But  the  termination,  in  this  view,  is  not  ex- 
plained. Theearly  history  is  not  known.  Some 
conjecture  that  the  word  is  due  to  a proper 
name,  MUngo.  This  is  a Sc.  name.]  Artificial 
short-staple  wool  formed  by  tearing  to  pieces 
and  disintegrating  old  woolen  fabrics,  as  old 
clothes.  The  cloth  made  from  it  when  mixed  with  a lit- 
tle fresh  wool  has  a fine  warm  appearance,  but  from  the 
shortness  of  the  fiber  is  weak  and  tender.  See  shoddy. 

mungo2  (mung'go),  n.  [Cf.  NL.  Mungos,  the 
specific  name  of  the  plant:  see  Mungos.]  An 
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East  Indian  plant,  Ophiorhiza  Mungos,  whose 
roots  are  a reputed  cure  for  snake-bites.  See 
mongoos. 

mungofa  (mun-go'fa),  n.  The  gopher,  a kind 
of  tortoise. 

The  flesh  of  the  gopher,  or  mungofa , as  it  is  also  called, 
is  considered  excellent  eating.  Encyc.  Brit .,  X.  780. 

mungoos,  n.  See  mongoos. 

Mungos  (mung'gos),  n.  [NL.:  see  mongoos .] 

1 .  A genus  of  African  viverrine  quadrupeds  of 
the  subfamily  Rliinogalince.  The  Mungos  fas- 
ciatus  is  a common  species. — 2.  [/.  c.]  Same  as 
mongoos. 

mungrelf,  n.  and.  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
mongrel. 

munguba  (mun-go'ba),  n.  [Tupi.]  A stately 
species  of  silk-cotton  tree,  Borribar  Mun- 
guba , found  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro. 

mungyt  (mun'ji),  a.  [Origin obscure.]  Dark; 
clouded;  gloomy. 

Disperse  this  plague-distilling  cloud,  and  clear 
My  mungy  soul  into  a glorious  day. 

Quarles , Emblems,  v 5. 

Munia  (mu'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1836),  from 
an  E.  Ind.  name.]  An  extensive  genus  of  plo- 
ceine  birds  of  India  and  islands  eastward,  as  M. 
maja  or  M.  malacca , in  which  genus  the  paddy- 

*bird  is  placed  by  some  authors.  See  Padda. 

municipal  (mu-nis'i-pal),  a.  [<  F.  municipal 
= Sp.  Pg.  municipal  = It.  municipals , < L.  mu- 
nicipalise of  or  belonging  to  a citizen  or  a free 
town,  < municeps  ( municip -),  a citizen,  an  in- 
habitant of  a free  town  (>  municipium,  a free 
town,  having  the  right  of  a Roman  citizenship, 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws),  < munus , duty 
(see  munerate)f  + capcre , take:  see  capable .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  local  self-govern- 
ment or  corporate  government  of  a city  or  town. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  ancient  towns  of  England 
to  reveal  the  treasures  of  their  municipal  records,  much 
light  must  be  thrown  upon  the  election  proceedings  of  the 
middle  ages.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  § 422. 

2.  Self-governing,  as  a free  city. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  opposite  systems  of  adminis- 
tration, the  municipal  or  self-governing,  and  the  central- 
izing or  bureaucratic. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  48. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  internal  affairs  of  a state, 
kingdom,  or  nation,  and  its  citizens : as,  muni - 
cipal  law  (which  see,  below).— Municipal  bor- 
ough. See  boroughi,  2 (a).— Municipal  corporation, 
court,  judge,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Municipal  law,  a 
rule  of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  by  the  civil  power  in  a 
state,  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the  state  with  its 
members  and  of  its  members  with  each  other,  as  distin- 
guished from  international  law,  the  law  of  nations,  etc. 
In  this  phrase,  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  the  word 
municipal  has  no  specific  reference  to  modern  municipal- 
ities. 

The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  . . . are  of  a vast 
extent,  and  . . . include  in  their  generality  all  those  sev- 
eral laws  which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  and  direction  of 
justice  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Sir  M.  Hale , Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 

I call  it  municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common 
speech ; for,  though  strictly  that  expression  denotes  the 
particular  customs  of  one  single  municipium  or  free  town, 
yet  it  may  with  sufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  anyone 
state  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
customs.  • Blackstone,  Com.,  Int.,  § 2. 

The  term  municipal  [for  local  or  provincial  law]  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose  very  well  till  it  was  taken  by  an 
English  author  of  the  first  eminence  to  signify  internal 
law  in  general,  in  contradistinction  to  international  law, 
and  the  imaginary  law  of  nature.  It  might  still  be  used 
in  this  sense,  without  scruple,  in  any  other  language. 

^ Bentham , Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvii.  26,  note. 

municipalisation,  n.  See  municipalization. 

municipalism  (mu-nis'i-pal-izm),  n.  [=  F.  mu- 
nicipalisme  ; as  municipal  + -ism.)  Systematic 
municipal  government ; the  tendency  to  or  pol- 
icy of  government  by  municipalities. 

municipality  (mu-nis-i-pal'i-ti),  pi.  munici- 
palities (-tiz).  [=  F.  municipalite  = Sp.  muni- 
cipalidad  = Pg.  municipalidade  = It.  municipa- 
litd;  as  municipal  + -ity.]  A town  or  city  pos- 
sessed of  corporate  privileges  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment; a community  under- municipal  juris- 
diction. 

We  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  something  we  were 
ashamed  to  Bhew)  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustiek  vil- 
lages. Burke , Rev.  in  France. 

London  claims  the  first  place  . . . as  the  greatest  muni- 
cipality. as  the  model  oil  which  . . . the  other  large  towns 
of  the  country  were  allowed  or  charged  to  adjust  their 
usages.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 486. 

municipalization  (mu-nis',/i-pal-i-za'shon),  M. 
[<  municipal  + -ize  + -ation.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  converting  (a  community)  into  a munici- 
pality, of  bringing  it  under  municipal  control,  or 
of  providing  for  it  the  privileges  of  local  self- 
government,  Also  spelled  municipalisation. 
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The  proposal  seems  to  aim  at  the  municipalisation  of 
land,  by  placing  the  local  authority  in  the  position  of 
ultimate  landlord.  Nineteenth  Century,  XVIII.  525. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  Paris,  and  it 
certainly  points  in  the  direction  of  the  municipalisation 
of  the  bread  trade.  Lancet,  No.  3465,  p.  209. 

municipally  (mu-nis'i-pal-i),  adv.  In  a muni- 
cipal manner ; as  regards  municipal  rule. 

municipium  (mu-ni-sip'i-um),  n.;  pi.  munici- 
pia  (-a).  [L. : see  municipal.']  In  ancient 

times,  an  Italian  town  with  local  rights  of  self- 
government  and  some  of  the  privileges  of  Ho- 
man citizenship ; later,  a town-government 
similarly  constituted,  wherever  situated. 

A colony  was  brought  to  it  [the  ancient  Camuntum] ; it 
was  made  a municipium ; and  the  emperor  Aurelius  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  this  city. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  241. 

munifict  (mu-nif'ik),  a.  [<  It.  munifico,  < L. 
munificus,  bountiful,  liberal,  < mums,  a pres- 
ent, + facere,  make.]  Liberal;  lavish.  Black- 
lock,  Hymn  to  Divine  Love. 

munificatet  (mu-nif 'i-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  munifica- 
tus,  pp.  of  munificare,  present,  < munificus,  pres- 
ent-making: see  munific.]  To  enrich.  Cock- 
er am. 

munificence1  (mu-nif'i-sens),  n.  [<  F.  munifi- 
cence — Sp.  Pg.  'munificencia  = It.  munificenza, 
munificenzia,  < L.  munificentia,  bountifulness: 
see  munificent.]  The  quality  or  character  of 
being  munificent ; a giving  or  bestowing  with 
great  liberality  or  lavishness;  bounty;  liberal- 
ity. Also  munificency.=  Syn.  Liberality,  Generosity, 
etc.  (see  beneficence ),  bounteousness,  bountifulness. 

munificence2t,  ».  [Irreg.  < L.  muni-re,  fortify 
(see  muniment),  + -ftcentia,<.facen(U)s,  ppr.  of 
facere,  make.]  Fortification  or  strength;  de- 
fense. Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  15. 

munificency  (mu-nif 'i-sen-si),  n.  Same  as  mu- 
nificence1.  San'dys,  Travailes,  p.  72. 

munificent  (mu-nif 'i-sent),  a.  [=  It.  rnunifi- 
cente,  < L.  as  if  *munificen(t-)s,  equiv.  to  muni- 
ficus, bountiful:  see  munific.]  1.  Extremely 
liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing ; very  generous : 
as,  a munificent  benefactor  or  patron. 

Think  it  not  enough  to  be  liberal,  but  munificent. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  5. 

2.  Characterized  by  great  liberality  or  lavish 
generosity:  as,  & munificent  gilt. 

Essex  felt  this  disappointment  keenly,  but  found  con- 
solation in  the  most  munificent  and  delicate  liberality. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

= Syn.  Bountiful,  bounteous,  princely.  See  beneficence. 

munificently  (mu-nif'i-sent-li),  adv.  In  a mu- 
nificent manner ; with  remarkable  liberality  or 
generosity. 

munifyt,  v.  t.  [Irreg.  < L.  muni-re,  fortify,  + 
-jy.]  To  fortify.  [Rare.] 

The  king  assails,  the  barons  ■murdfy'd. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  ii.  st.  34. 

muniment  (mu'ni-ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
monyment  and,  rarely,  miniment;  < OF.  muni- 
ment = L.  munimentum,  a defense,  < munire, 
OL.  moenire,  furnish  with  walls,  fortify,  < moe- 
nia,  mcenia,  walls.]  If.  A fortification  of  any 
kind;  a stronghold;  a place  of  defense. — 2. 
Support;  defense. 

The  arm  our  soldier, 

Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 

With  other  muniments  ami  petty  helps. 

Shale.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 122. 

We  cannot  spare  the  coarsest  muniment  of  virtue. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

3.  A document  by  which  claims  and  rights  are 
defended  or  maintained ; a title-deed;  a deed, 
charter,  record,  etc.,  especially  such  as  belong 
to  public  bodies,  or  those  in  which  national, 
manorial,  or  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges 
are  concerned. 

The  privileges  of  London  were  recognized  [at  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror]  by  a royal 
writ  which  still  remains,  the  most  venerable  of  its  muni- 
ments, among  the  city’s  archives. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  653. 

4.  Any  article  preserved  or  treasured  as  of  spe- 
cial interest  or  value,  as  jewels,  relies,  etc. 

Upon  a day  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

By  chance  he  certaine  miniments  forth  drew 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relickes  did  abide. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  6. 

Muniment-liouse,  muniment-room,  a house  or  room 
in  cathedrals,  colleges,  collegiate  churches,  castles,  or  pub- 
lic buildings,  purposely  made  for  keeping  deeds,  charters, 
writings,  etc. 

munion,  ».  See  munnion. 

munitet  (mu-nit'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  munitus,  pp.  of  mu- 
nire, OL.  rrioenire  (>  It.  munire  = Pg.  F.  munir, 
furnish  with  walls,  fortify),  < moenia,  mcenia , 
walls.]  To  fortify;  strengthen. 
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Men  must  beware  that,  in  the  procuring  or  munitinp  of 
religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws 
of  charity.  Bacon,  Unity  In  Religion. 

Monasteries  strongly  munited  against  the  incursions  of 
robbers  and  pirats.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  64. 

munition  (mu-nish'on),  n.  [<  F.  munition  = Sp. 
municion  = Pg.  munigao  = It.  munizione,  < L. 
munitio(n-),  a defending,  a fortification,  < mu- 
nitus, pp.  of  munire,  defend:  see  munite.]  If. 
Fortification. 

Keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way.  Nahum  iL  1. 

2.  Materials  used  in  war  for  defense  or  for  at- 
tack; war  material  j military  stores  of  all  kinds; 
ammunition;  provisions:  often  in  the  plural. 

A very  strong  citadel  at  the  west  end,  exceedingly  well 
furnished  with  munition,  wherein  there  are  live  hundred 
pieces  of  Ordinance.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  97. 

His  majesty  might  command  all  his  subjects,  at  their 
charge,  to  provide  and  furnish  such  number  of  ships,  with 
men,  munition , and  victuals,  and  for  such  time  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Dallam. 

Torpedo-boats,  iron-clads,  and  perfected  weapons  and 
munitions  at  the  service  of  any  government  that  has  money 
to  buy  them.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  313. 

3.  Figuratively,  material  for  the  carrying  out 
of  any  enterprise. 

Pen.  Cant.  Your  man  of  law 

And  learn’d  attorney  has  sent  you  a bag  of  munition. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

munityt  (mu'ni-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  munite,  for  im- 
mumte : see  immunity.]  A granted  right  or 
privilege.  N.  Ji.  D. 

munjah  (mun'jii),  n.  Same  as  moorija. 
munjeet  (mun-jet'),  n.  [Also  munyeet;  < Ben- 
gali manjitli,  Hind,  majith,  a drug  used  for 
dyeing  red.]  1.  An  East  Indian  madder-plant, 
Bubia  cordifolia,  taking  to  some  extent  the 
place  of  the  common  madder,  and  like  the  lat- 
ter affording  garancin. — 2.  The  dyestuff  ob- 
tained from  its  root. 

munjistin  (mun-jis'tin),  n.  [<  munjista,  a NL. 
spec,  name  of  munjeet,  + -in2.]  An  orange 
coloring  matter  (Ci4H5(0H)202-C00H)  con- 
tained, with  purpunn,  in  munjeet  or  East  In- 
dian madder.  It  is  nearly  related  to  purpurin 
and  alizarin. 

munna  (mun'a).  [Same  as  maunna.]  Must 
not.  [Scotch!] 

munnion  (mun'yon),  n.  [Also  munion;  < F. 
moignon,  a blunt  end  or  stump,  as  of  an  am- 
putated limb  (=  Sp.  muneyn,  the  stump  of  an 
amputated  limb,  = Pg.  munhao,  a trunnion  of 
a gun,  = It.  mugnone,  a carpenters’  munnion, 
moneone,  a stump),  < OF.  moing  (>  Bret,  mon, 
moun,  etc.)  = It.  manco,  maimed,  < L.  mancus, 
maimed:  see  mankl,  The  F.  moignon  does  not 
appear  in  the  particular  sense  ‘ munnion,’  the 
F.  form  for  which  is  meneau,  OF.  menel.  Hence, 
by  corruption,  mullion,  now  the  common  form 
in  arch.  use.  Monial 2,  muntin,  and  munting  ap- 
pear to  be  other  forms  of  the  same  word,  due  to 
some  orig.  misunderstanding.]  1.  A mullion. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] — 2.  In  skip-building: 

(a)  A piece  of  carved  work  placed  between  the 
lights  in  a ship’s  stern  and  quarter-galleries. 

(b)  A piece  placed  vertically  to  divide  the 
panels  in  framed  bulkheads. 

mun-pins  (mun'pinz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  mompyns, 
mone-pins;  < muni  + pin.]  Teeth.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

Thy  mone-pynnes  bene  Iyche  old  yvory. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  30.  (HaUiwell.) 

munst,  n.  [Cf.  muni.]  The  face.  Bailey,  1731. 
muntt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mint2. 
muntin,  munting  (mun'tin,  -ting),  n.  [See 
munnion.]  The  central  vertical  piece  that  di- 
vides the  panels  of  a door. 

Muntingia  (mun-tin'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plunder, 
1703),  named  after  Abraham  Munting,  professor 
of  botany  atGroningen,whodiedabout  1683.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  family  Blseocarpacese,  known 
by  its  many-seeded  berry.  There  is  but  one  species, 
M.  Calabura,  a native  of  tropical  America,  bearing  white 
bramble-like  flowers  and  fruit  like  cherries.  Its  wood  is 
used  for  staves,  etc.,  its  bark  for  cordage.  See  calabur- 
tree  and  silkwood,  2. 

muntjac,  muntjack  (munt'jak),  n.  [Jav. 
mandjangan.]  A small  doer  of  India,  Cervulus 
muntjac,  of  the  subfamily  Cervulinie.  The  term 
is  extended  to  the  several  species  of  the  same  genus. 
They  are  diminutive  deer,  having  remarkably  long  pedi- 
cels to  the  antlers.  The  male  has  small  simple  spiked 
antlers  and  long  tusk-like  canine  teeth ; the  female 
is  hornless  and  without  tusks.  These  animals  inhabit 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands.  Also  written  muntjak,  mintjac. 

Muntz’s  metal.  See  metal. 
mur1  (mer),  n.  [A  var.  of  mouse,  ME.  morn,  mus, 
< AS.  mus  = L.  mus  (mur-),  a mouse : see 
mouse.]  A mouse.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
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nrar2t,  »•  See  mure 1. 

mur3,  murr1,  n.  [Also  murre;  origin  obscure.] 
It.  A catarrh;  a severe  cold  in  the  head  and 
throat. 

With  the  pose,  mur,  and  such  like  rheumes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  685.  ( Encyc . Hid.) 

Some  gentlemanly  humour, 

The  murr,  the  headache,  the  catarrh. 

Chapman,  Mona.  D’Olive,  ii.  1. 

In  sooth,  madam,  I have  taken  a murr,  which  makes  my 
nose  run  most  pathetically  and  unvulgarly. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Alellida,  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  epizootic  disease,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  smallpox,  which  affects  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  to 
man.  Dunglison. 

Mursena  (mu-re'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  murcena, 
murena,  the  murena,  a fish  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  mu- 
rena  = F.  mur  hie,  a kind  of  eel,  the  lamprey), 

< Gr.  pvpatva,  a sea-eel,  lamprey,  a fern,  form,  < 
fiiipoc,  apvpor,  a kind  of  sea-eel.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  Murcenidce.  The  name  has  been  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  almost  all  the  symbranchiate  and  true 
apodal  fishes,  but  by  successive  limitations  has  become 
restricted  to  the  European  murry  and  closely  related  spe- 
cies. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A fish  of  this  genus.  Also  written 
murena. 

Muraenesocidffi(mu-re-ne-sos'i-de),n.pZ.  [NL., 

< Murcenesox  (- esoc -)  + -idee."]  A family  of  en- 
chelycephalous  apodal  fishes,  exemplified  by 
the  genus  Murcenesox.  They  have  a regular  eel-like 
form,  with  pointed  head,  lateral  nostrils  and  branchial 
apertures,  and  tongue  not  free.  The  family  consists  of  a 
few  tropical  or  subtropical  sea-eels. 

Mur8Bnesocina(mu-re//ne-so-si'na),TO.pZ.  [NL., 

< Murcenesox  {-esoc-)  + -ina2.]  In  Gunther’s  sys- 
tem, a group  of  Murcenidce platychistce : same  as 
the  family  Muramesocidce. 

Mursenesox  (mu-re'ne-soks),  n.  [NL.,  < Mu- 
rcena + Esox.]  The  typical  genus  of  Murcene- 
socidce,  resembling  Murcena,  but  with  the  snout 
extended  like  a pike’s,  whence  the  name.  M. 
cinerus,  an  East  Indian  species,  attains  a length 
of  5 or  6 feet. 

Muraenidae  (mu-re'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mu- 
rcena + -idee.]  A family  of  apodal  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Murcena.  (a)  In  Bonaparte’s’  sys- 
tern  of  classification,  a family  of  Malacopterygii,  embracing 
all  the  Apodes  as  well  as  the  Gymnoti.  (p)  In  Muller’s  and 
Gunther’s  systems,  a family  of  physostomous  fishes  of  elon- 
gate-cylindric  or  cestoid  shape,  with  the  vent  far  from  the 
head,  no  ventral  fins,  vertical  fins,  if  these  exist,  confluent 
or  separated  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  sides  of  the  upper  jaw 
formed  by  the  tooth-bearing  maxillaries,  the  fore  part  by 
the  intermaxillary  (which  is  more  or  less  coalescent  with 
the  vomer  and  ethmoid),  and  the  shoulder-girdle  not  at- 
tached to  the  skull.  It  corresponds  to  the  Apodes  and 
Lyomeri  of  recent  systematists.  (c)  In  Cope’s  system,  a 
family  of  Colocephali , with  three  or  fewer  opercular  bones, 
no  scapular  arch,  no  glossohyal,  and  no  osseous  lateral 
branchihyals. 

muraenoid  (mu-re'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  mu- 
rcena + Gr.  tWof,  form.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Murcenidce,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Murcenidce.  Sir  J.  Richard- 
son. 

Murasnoididse  (mu-re-noi'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Murcenoides  + -idee.']  A family  of  blenniiform 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Murcenoides.  Also 
called  Xiphidiontidce. 

murage  (mfi'raj),  n.  [<  F.  murage  (OF.  muraige, 
a wall),  < murer,  wall:  see  mure^,v.  Cf.  murager, 
murenger.]  Money  paid  for  keeping  the  walls 
of  a town  in  repair. 

The  grant  pf  Murage  by  the  sovereign  for  the  privilege 
of  fortifying  the  cities  and  repairing  the  walls. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  275. 

muragert,  ».  See  murenger. 

muraille  (mti-ra-lya'),  a.  [F.,  walled,  pp.  of 
murailler,  < muraille  (=  Pr.  muralh  = Sp.  mu- 
ralla= Pg.  muralha=It.  muraglia),  a wall,  < mur, 

< L.  murus,  a wall : see  mure1.]  In  her.,  walled. 
Also  muralle. 

mural  (mu'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  mural  = Sp. 
Pg.  mural  = It.  murale,  < L.  muralis,  belonging 
to  a wall,  < murus,  a wall : see  mure L]  I.  a.  1 . 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a wall. 

Disburden'd  heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repair’d 
Her  mural  breach.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  879. 

2.  Placed  on  a wall ; of  plants,  trained  on  a wall. 

Where  you  desire  mural  fruit-trees  should  spread,  gar- 
nish,and  bear,  cut  smoothly  off  the  next  un  bearing  branch. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  January. 

These  paintings,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  this  small 
provincial  town  [Pompeii],  are  even  now  among  the  best 
specimens  we  possess  of  mural  decoration.  They  excel 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra,  as  being  more  varied 
and  more  intellectual.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  370. 

S.  Resembling  a wall ; perpendicular  or  steep : 
as,  a mural  structure  or  formation. — 4.  In  pa- 
thol.,  noting  vesical  calculi  when  rugous  and 
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covered  with  tubercles.  Such  calculi  are  com- 
posed of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  are  also  called 
mulberry  calculi.— Mural  arch,  a wall  or  walled  arch, 
placed  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  for  the  fix- 
ing of  a large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  instrument 
to  observe  the  meridian  altitudes,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.— Mural  circle,  an  instrument  which  superseded 
the  mural  quadrant,  and  which  has  in  its  turn  been  su- 
perseded by  the  meridian-  or  transit-circle.  It  consists 
of  an  accurately  divided  circle,  fastened  to  the  face  of  a 
vertical  wall  with  its  plane  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
It  is  furnished  with  a telescope  and  reading-microscopes, 
and  is  used  to  measure  angular  distances  in  the  merid- 
ian, its  principal  use  being  to  determine  declinations  of 
heavenly  bodies.  See  transit-circle.— Mural  crown,  a 
golden  crown  or  circle  of  gold,  indented  and  embattled, 
bestowed  among  the  ancient  Homans  on  him  who  first 
mounted  the  wall  of  a besieged  place  and  there  lodged  a 
standard. — Mural  painting,  a painting  executed,  espe- 
cially in  distemper  colors,  upon  the  wall  of  a building.— 
Mural  quadrant,  a large  quadrant  attached  to  a wall, 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  a mural  circle. 
— Mural  standards.  See  standard.— Mural  tower,  in 
milit.  arch.,  a tower  strengthening  a wall  but  not  pro- 
jecting beyond  it  on  the  outside.  0.  T.  Clark,  Archseol. 
Inst.  Jour.,  I.  102. 

II.  n.  A wall. 

How  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours. 

Shak .,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  208. 

muraled  (mu'rald),  a.  [<  mural  + -ed2.]  Made 
into  a mural  crown. 

Ardent  to  deck  his  brows  with  murald  gold. 

J.  Philips,  Cerealia. 

muralle  (mu-ral-a '),  a.  In  her. , same  as  murailW. 

murally  (mu'ral-i),  adv.  In  a form  or  arrange- 
ment resembling  that  of  the  stones  in  a wall. 

Murally  divided  spore-cells. 

E.  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  138. 

Muranese  (mu-ra-nes'  or-nez'),  a.  [<  Murano 
(see  def.)  + -e,sc.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Murano, 
an  island  town  near  Venice,  celebrated  for  its 
lass-manufactories, 
urano  glass.  See  glass. 

Muratonan  (mu-ra-to'ri-an),  a.  [<  Muratori 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  Of  or" pertaining  to  L.  A. 

Muratori  (1672-1750),  an  Italian  scholar Mu- 

ratorian  fragment  (or  canon),  a list  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  edited  by  Muratori.  It  dates  probably  from 
the  second  century. 

The  Muratorian  fragment  on  the  Canon  must  have  been 
written  about  A.  D.  170.  Athenaeum,  No.  3232,  p.  447. 

muray  (mfi'ra),  n.  Same  as  moray. 

murcnisonite(mer'chi-son-it),  n.  [Namedafter 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  (1792-1871),  a British 
geologist.]  A mineral,  a flesh-red  variety  of 
orthoclase  or  potash  feldspar,  occurring  in  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  near  Exeter,  England.  It 
shows  brilliant  golden-yellow  reflections  in  a 

^.certain  direction. 

murder  (mer'der),  n.  [Also  and  more  orig. 
murther  (now  nearly  obsolete) ; < ME.  morder, 
mordre,  morther,  morthre,  < AS.  morthor,  mor- 
thur,  murder,  torment,  deadly  injury,  mortal 
sin,  great  wickedness  (=  Goth.,  maurthr,  mur- 
der, > ML.  murdrum,  OF.  mortre,  F.  meurtre, 
murder,  homicide) ; with  formative  -or,  < mortli, 
death,  murder,  homicide,  destruction,  mortal 
sin  (>  ME.  murth,  slaughter,  destruction:  see 
murth),  = OS.  morth  = OFries.  mortli,  mord  = D. 
moord  = MLG.  LG.  mort  = OHG.  mord,  MHG. 
mort,  G.  mord  = Icel.  mordh  = Sw.  Dan.  mord, 
murder,  = L.  mor(t-)s,  death,  = Lith.  smer- 
tis,  death,  akin  to  Gr.  flporog,  mortal,  W.  marw 
= Bret,  marv,  death,  L.  mori,  die  (>  mortuus, 
dead),  Skt.  -/  mar,  die : see  mort1,  mort2,  mor- 
tal, etc.,  immortal,  ambrosia,  amrita,  etc.]  1. 
Homicide  with  malice  aforethought ; as  legal- 
ly defined,  the  unlawful  killing  of  a human 
being,  by  a person  of  sound  mind,  by  an  act 
causing  death  within  a year  and  a day  there- 
after, with  premeditated  malice. 

What  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder? 
That  cannot  be ; since  I am  still  possess’d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I did  the  murder. 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  52. 

The  name  of  murder  (as  a crime)  was  anciently  applied 
only  to  the  secret  killing  of  another ; . . . and  it  was  de- 
fined, homicidium  quod  nullo  vidente,  nullo  sciente,  clam 
perpetratin’.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xiv. 

2f.  Slaughter;  destruction — Agrarian  murder. 
See  agrarian.—  Murder  will  out,  the  crime  of  murder 
is  not  to  be  hid ; something  is  or  will  be  disclosed  which 
was  meant  to  be  kept  concealed. — Statute  of  mur- 
ders, an  English  statute  of  1512  for  the  punishment  of 
murder. 

murder  (mer'der),  v.  t.  [Also  and  more  orig. 
murther ; < ME.  murdren , mordren , murther en, 
morthren , < AS.  myrthrian , in  comp,  for-myr- 
thrian,  of -myrthrian  ; cf.  OFries.  morthia,  mor - 
dia  = D.  moor  den  = OHG.  murdjan , MHG.  mur - 
den , morden,  mor  den,  G.  er -mor  den  = Icel.  myrdha 
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= Sw.  morda  = Dan.  myrde  = Goth.  maurthrjanf 
murder;  from  the  simpler  form  of  the  noun 
(OS.  morth  = OFries.  morth , etc.):  see  murder , 
w.]  If.  To  kill;  slay  in  or  as  in  battle. 

Mani  of  here  migthi  men  [were]  murdred  to  dethe; 
therfor  the  quen  was  carful. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2860. 
2.  To  kill  (a  human  being)  with  premeditated 
malice;  kill  criminally.  See  murder , n.,  1. — 3. 
To  kill  or  slaughter  in  an  inhuman  or  barba- 
rous manner. 

Calling  death  banishment, 

Thou  cutt’st  my  head  off  with  a golden  axe, 

And  smilest  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  8.  28. 

4.  To  destroy;  put  an  end  to. 

Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a word, 

And  then  begin  again,  and  stop  again? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5.  2. 

5.  To  abuse  or  violate  grossly;  mar  by  bad 
execution,  pronunciation,  representation,  etc. : 
as,  to  murder  the  queen’s  English;  the  actor 

murdered  the  part  he  had  to  play Murdering 

bird  or  murdering  pie,  the  shrike  or  butcher-bird.  Also 
called  nine-murder.  =Syn.  2.  Slay,  Despatch,  etc.  See 
kill  l. 

murderer  (m6r'der-er),  n.  [Also  and  more 
orig.  murtherer ; < ME.  mordrere , mortherer;  < 
murder  + -er1.]  1.  A person  who  commits 

murder. 

In  that  Yle  is  no  Thief,  ne  Mordrere,  ne  comoun  Woman, 
ne  pore  beggere,  ne  nevere  was  man  slayn  in  that  Contree. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 
2f.  Some  destructive  piece  of  ordnance.  One 
kind  thus  named  was  usually  placed,  on  'shipboard,  at  the 
bulkheads  of  the  forecastle,  half-deck,  and  steerage,  and 
used  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  boarding.  Also  murdering - 
piece. 

But  we,  hauing  a Murtherer  in  the  round  house,  kept  the 
Larbord  side  cleere,  whilst  our  men  with  the  other  Ord- 
nance and  Musquets  playd  vpon  their  ships. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Mares.) 
Mr.  Vines  landed  his  goods  at  Machias,  and  there  set  up 
a small  wigwam,  and  left  five  men  and  two  murderers  to 
defend  it.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  152. 

= Syn.  1.  Manslayer,  cutthroat,  assassin,  thug.  See  kill l, 
v.  t. 

murderess  (mer'der-es),  n.  [Also  mur  dr  ess;  < 
murder  + -ess.]  A female  who  commits  murder. 
Hast  thou  no  end,  O fate,  of  my  affliction? 

Was  I ordain’d  to  be  a common  murdress? 

Fletcher , Wife  for  a Month,  v.  1. 

murdering-piecet  (m6r'd6r-ing-pes),  n . If. 
Same  as  murderer , 2. 

O my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

Like  to  a murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  95. 
A father’s  curses  hit  far  off,  and  kill  too ; 

And,  like  a murdering  piece,  aim  not  at  one, 

But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  2. 

2.  pi.  Bits  of  old  iron,  nails,  etc.,  with  which  a 
gun  was  loaded  to  sweep  the  decks  of  an  enemy’s 
ship.  Also  murdering-sliot.  Bailey , 1731. 
murdermentf  (mer'der-ment),  n.  [<  murder  + 
- ment. ] Murder. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment.  Fairfax. 

murderous  (mer'der-us),  a.  [Formerly  also 
murther ous;  < murder  4-  - ous .]  1.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  murder;  pertaining  to  or  involved  in 
murder : as,  a murderous  act. 

Since  her  British  Arthur’s  blood 
By  Mordred’s  murtherous  hand  was  mingled  with  her  flood. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  i.  184. 
If  she  has  deform’d  this  earthly  Life 
With  murd'rous  Rapine  and  seditious  Strife,  . . . 
In  everlasting  Darkness  must  she  lie? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

2.  Guilty  of  murder;  delighting  in  murder. 

Enforced  to  fly 

Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead  who  sought  his  life. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iL  76. 

3.  Characterized  by  murder  or  bloody  cruelty. 

Upon  thy  eye-halls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  49. 

4.  Very  brutal,  cruel,  or  destructive.  =Syn.  San- 
guinary,  bloodthirsty,  blood-guilty,  fell,  savage. 

murderously  (mer'der-us-li),  adv.  In  a murder- 
ous or  bloody  manner. 

murdress  (mer'dres),  n.  [<  OF.  murdriere,  F. 
meurtriere,  a loophole.]  1.  Amurderess. — 2.  In 
old  fort.,  a battlement  with  interstices  or  loop- 
holes for  firing  through. 
mureH  (mfir),  n.  [<  F.  mur  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  muro 
= AS.  mur  - OS.  mura  = OFries.  mure  - D. 
muur  - MLG.  mure  = OHG.  mura , muri,  MHG. 
mure,  miure,  G.  mauer  = Icel.  murr  = Sw.  Dan. 
mur  = Ir.  mur,  a wall,  < L.  murus,  OL.  moerus, 
moiros,  a wall.]  1.  A wall. 
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Oh  had  God  made  vs  man-like  like  our  mind, 

We 'd  not  be  here  fenc'd  in  a mure  of  arraes, 

But  ha'  been  present  at  these  sea  alarmes. 

T.  Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mi ire  that  should  coniine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  119. 

2.  Same  as  murage. 

mureat  (mur),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  muren  (=  D.  MLG. 
muren  = OHG.  muron , MHG.  muren , miuren,  G. 
mauern  = Icel.  mura  = Sw.  mura  = Dan.  mure 
= Sp.  Pg.  murar  = It.  murare),  < P.  murer,  < 
ML.  murare,  wall,  wall  in,  < L.  murus,  a wall : 
see  mure 1,  n.  Cf . immure.']  To  inclose  in  walls ; 
wall ; immure  ; close  up. 

And  he  had  let  muren  alle  the  Mountayne  aboute  with 
a strong  Walle  and  a fair.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  278. 

He  tooke  a muzzel  strong 
Of  surest  yron,  made  with  many  a lincke, 
Therewith  he  mured  tip  his  mouth  along. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  34. 
mure2  (mur),  a.  [<  ME.  mure;  by  apheresis  for 
demure,  q.  v. ; otherwise  < OF.  meur,  ripe,  soft, 
mellow,  also  discreet,  staid,  < L.  maturus,  ripe, 
mature:  see  mature.]  Soft;  meek;  demure. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thou  art  clennes,  both  mylde  & mure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  107. 
mure3  (mur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mured,  ppr. 
muring.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  squeeze.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

mure3  (mur),  n.  [Cf . mures,  t>.]  Husks  or  chaff 
of  fruit  after  it  has  been  pressed.  Halliwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 
mureua,  n.  See  Murwna. 
murengert  (mu'ren-jer),  n.  [Also  muringer, 
morenger  (?) ; < ME.  murager,<.  OF.  muragier  (?), 
an  officer  in  charge  of  town  walls,  receiving  the 
murage  or  toll  for  repairs,  < murage,  toll  for 
repairing  walls : see  murage.  For  the  epenthet- 
ic n,  cf.  messenger,  passenger,  porringer,  etc.] 
An  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the  keep- 
ing of  the  town  walls  in  repair  and  to  receive 
a certain  toll  (murage)  for  that  purpose. 

A nominal  appointment  to  the  office  of  Murenger  still 
takes  place  annually  |at  Oswestry],  though  the  active  du- 
ties of  the  office  have  long  ceased. 

Municip.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  2827. 

The  charter  of  Henry  VII.  provides  that  the  mayor  and 
citizens  [of  Chesterl  “may  yearly  choose  from  among  the 
citizens  of  the  aforesaid  city  two  citizens  to  be  overseers 
of  the  walls  of  the  aforesaid  city,  called  Muragers,  . . . 
and  that  they  shall  yearly  overlook  and  repair  the  walls  of 
the  aforesaid  city."  Municip.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  2522. 

Mures  (mu'rez),  n . pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  mus 
(mur-),  mouse : see  Mus,  mouse.  ] The  Old  World 
Murince  as  distinguished  from  the  American  Sig- 
modontes  by  having  the  molar  cusps  in  series  of 
threes  across  the  teeth.  There  are  many  gen- 
era. The  group  is  only  a section  of  a subfamily 
*of  Mur  idee. 

mur  ex  (mu'reks),  n.  [NL. , < L.  mur  ex,  the  pur- 
ple-fish.] 1.  [ cap .]  The  typical  genus  of  Murici- 
d(e.  The  aperture  of  the  shell  is  rounded,  the  canal  is  long 
and  straight,  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  shell  is  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  varices 
or  spines,  at  least  three  to  a 
whorl.  The  most  remarka- 
ble forms  of  these  shells  are 
from  tropical  seas.  The  ani- 
mals are  highly  rapacious, 
and  some  of  them  do  great 
damage  to  oyster-beds,  as 
the  European  M.  erinaceus. 

The  celebrated  purple  dye  of 
the  ancients  was  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  the  animals  of  two 
species  of  the  genus  Murex, 

M.  trunculus  and  M.  branda- 
ri8,  the  dye  being  secreted  by 
a special  gland,  called  the 
“ purpurigenous  gland,”  of 
the  animal.  The  amount  se- 
creted being  very  small,  the 
number  of  animals  sacrificed 
to  secure  it  was  correspond- 
ingly large,  and  the  cost 
therefore  great.  Hence  its 
use  was  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  or  reserved  for  sa- 
cred or  regal  purposes.  Its 
manufacture  seems  to  have 
expired  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

2.  A species  of  this  genus. — 3.  PI.  mur  exes  or 
murices  (-rek-sez,  -ri-sez).  A caltrop, 
murexan  (mu'rek-san),  n.  [<  L.  murex  + -an.'] 
Aminobarbituric  acid  (C4H3N2O3.NH2).  It 
is  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  murexide. 
Same  as  uramil. 

murexide  (mu'rek-sid  or-eid),  n.  [<  L.  murex , 
the  purple-fish,  + -ide%.]  The  ammonium 
purpurate  of  Prout  (probably  CgH8N606).  it 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  two  faces  of  which  reflect 
a green  metallic  luster.  The  crystals  are  transparent,  and 


by  transmitted  light  are  of  a garnet-red  color.  It  forms 
a brownish-red  powder,  and  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash, 
the  solution  having  a beautiful  purple  color.  In  1855  and 
1856  this  substance  was  largely  used  as  a dye  for  produ- 
cing pinks,  purples,  and  reds,  but  the  introduction  of  ani- 
line colors  put  an  end  to  its  use. 
murgeon  (mer'jon),  n._  [Formerly  morgeoun; 
cf.  F.  morgue,  a wry  face,  morguer,  make  a wry 
face:  see  morgue L]  1.  A wry  mouth;  a gri- 
mace ; also,  a grotesque  posturing. 

Prelacy  is  like  the  great  golden  image  in  the  plain  of 
Dura,  and  ...  as  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego 
were  borne  out  in  refusing  to  bow  down  and  worship,  so 
neither  shall  Cuddy  Headrigg  . . . make  murgeons , or 
jennyflections,  as  they  ca’  them,  in  the  house  of  the  prel- 
ates and  curates.  Scott , Old  Mortality,  vii. 

2.  A murmur ; a muttering  or  grumbling, 
muriacite  (mu'ri-a-slt),  n.  [<F.  muriacite ; < 
L.  muria,  brine,  4-  -c-  4-  -4te2.  Cf.  muriatic.] 
Native  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  or  anhy- 
drite. See  anhydrite. 

muriate  (mu'ri-at),  n.  [=  F.  muriate  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  muriato , < NL.  muriatum,  < L.  muria, 
brine.]  Same  as  clilorid1.— Muriate  of  ammonia. 
Same  as  sal  ammoniac  (which  see,  under  ammoniac). — 
* Muriate  of  copper.  Same  as  atacamite. 
muriate  (mu'ri-at),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  muriated, 
ppr.  muriating . [<  L.  muria , brine,  t -ate^.]  To 
put  into  brine. 

Early  fruits  of  some  plants,  when  muriated  or  pickled, 
are  justly  esteemed.  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  § 12. 


and  below  on  each  side  (with  some  rare  exceptions).  The 
molars  are  rooted  or  rootless,  and  either  tuberculate  or  flat- 
topped  and  with  angular  enamel-folds.  The  external  char- 


Muricate  Nutlet  of  Cryp - 
tan  the  tnuriculata. 


muriatic  (mu-ri-at'ik),  a.  [=  F.  muriatique  = 
Sp.  muriatieo  = Pg.  It.  muriatico,  < L.  muriati- 
cus,  pickled,  < muria,  brine : see  muriate.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  brine  or  salt  water ; pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  brine  or  sea-salt Muri- 
atic acid,  the  commercial  name  of  hydrochloric  acid.  See 
hydrochloric. 

muriatiferous  (miHri-a-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  muri- 
ate + L.  ferre  = E.  Sear1.]  Producing  muri- 
atic substances  or  salt. 

muricate  (mu'ri-kat),  a.  [<  L.  muricatus, 
pointed,  < murex  ( muric -),  a pointed  rock,  a 
spire.]  Formed  with  sharp 
points;  full  of  sharp  spines 
or  prickles . Specifically — (a)  In 
hot.,  rough  with  short  and  firm  ex- 
crescences : distinguished  from  echi- 
nate,  or  spiny,  by  having  the  ele- 
vations more  scattered,  lower,  and 
less  acute.  (6)  In  entom.,  armed 
with  thick,  sharp,  but  not  close-set 
pointed  elevations. 

muricated  (mu'ri-ka-ted),  a. 

Same  as  muricate. 

muricatohispid  (mu-ri-ka-to- 
his'pid),  a.  [<  L.  muricatus, 
pointed  (see  muricate),  + lvispidus,  hispid.]  In 
hot.,  covered  with  short,  sharp  points  and  rigid 
hairs  or  bristles. 

Muricea  (mu-ris'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Murex  {Mu- 
ric-) + -ea.]  Same  as  Muricidw. 

murices,  n.  Latin  plural  of  murex. 

Muricidse  (mu-ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Murex 
{Muric-)  + -idee.]  A large  family  of  marine 
gastropodous  mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus 
Murex,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.  AVithin  even  its  most  restricted  extent,  the 
family  includes  very  diversiform  shells.  The  animal  has  a 
broad  foot  of  moderate  length,  a long  siphon,  eyes  at  the 
external  base  of  the  tentacles,  a large  purpurigenous 
gland  and  teeth  of  the  radula  triserial,  the  median  broad 
and  generally  prismatic  and  tridentate  and  with  smaller 
acoessory  denticles,  the  lateral  acutely  unicuspid  and  ver- 
satile. The  shell  has  the  anterior  canal  straight,  the 
columellar  lip  smooth  and  reflected.  The  operculum  is 
corneous,  and  with  a subapical  or  lateral  nucleus.  The 
typical  species  have  varices  in  varying  number,  but  gen- 
erally three  to  a whorl.  The  shells  are  numerous  in  tropi- 
cal seas,  and  some  aberrant  members  of  the  family  in- 
habit cold  waters  of  both  hemispheres.  The  family  is 
generally  subdivided  into  two  subfamilies,  Muricinw  and 
Purpurince.  Also  Muricea.  See  cut  under  Murex. 

muriciform  (mu-ris'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  murex 
{muric-),  the  purple-fish,  + forma,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a murex  or  one  of  the  Muricidw  in 
form. 

muricine  (mu'ri-sin),  a.  [<  L.  murex  {muric-), 
the  purple-fish,  + -ine1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Muricidw ; like  a murex. 

muricitet  (mu'ri-sit),  n.  [<  Murex  {Muric-)  + 
-ife2.]  A fossil  murex,  or  a fossil  shell  resem- 
bling that  of  a murex. 

muricoid  (mu'ri-koid),  a.  [<  L.  murex  {muric-), 
the  purple-fish,  + Gr.  eidof,  f orm.  ] Muriciform ; 
resembling  a murex — Muricoid  operculum,  an 
operculum  having  a subapical  nucleus. 

muriculate  (mu-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *muricu- 
latus,  dim.  of  L.  muricatus,  pointed:  see  muri- 
cate.] In  hot.,  minutely  muricate. 

Muridse  (mu'ri-de),  ra.pZ.  [NL.,  < Mus  {Mur-)  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  Ro- 
de,ntia  or  Glires,  typified  by  the  genus  Mus.  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  family  of  rodents,  and  is  of  world-wide 
distribution.  They  have  2 incisors  and  3 molars  above 


Muriform  Epidermis  of  the 
Superior  Face  of  a Grass- 
leaf. 


Cranial  Characters  of  a Leading  T ype  of  Muridat. 

Skull  of  a Murine  (Mus  rattus ) : a , upper  view ; b,  under  view ; 
t,  c,  side  views  of  skull  and  lower  jaw. 

acters  are  very  variable,  but  the  pollex  is  always  reduced 
or  rudimentary,  and  the  tail  is  generally  long  and  scaly. 
There  are  many  genera,  which  are  grouped  in  10  sub- 
families— Sminthince,  Hydromyince,  Platacanthomyince, 
GerbUlince,  Phlceomyinoe,  Dendromyince,  Cricetince , Muri- 
nse,  Microtinse,  and  Siphneinse.  See  cuts  under  Arvicola, 
hamster , lemming,  beaver -rat , mouse,  muskrat,  Nesokia. 

muridet  (mu'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [=  F.  muride;  as  L. 
muria,  brine,  + - ide 2.]  Bromine : so  called  be- 
cause it  is  an  ingredient  of  sea-water. 
muriform1  (mu'ri-ffirm),  a.  [=  F.  muriforme, 

< L.  murus,  wall,  + for- 
ma, form.]  In  hot.,  re- 
sembling the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bricks  in 
the  walls  of  a house : ap- 
plied to  the  cellular  tissue 
constituting  the  medul- 
lary rays  in  plants,  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaves 
of  grasses,  etc. 

The  acicular  or  colourless  spore- type  is  of  a distinct  and 
higher  series  than  the  muriform  or  coloured. 

Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  272. 

muriform2  (mu'ri-form),  a.  [<  L.  mus  {mur-),  a 
mouse,  + forma,  form.]  Monse-like  or  murine 
in  form:  myomorphic. 

Murinae  (mu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mus  {Mur-) 
+ -inw.]  The  largest  and  typical  subfamily  of 
Muridce,  represented  by  the  genus  Mus  and 
closely  related  genera.  Among  the  numerous  genera 
of  this  group,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  are  — Mus,  Pelomys,  Echinothrix,  IJromys, 
llapalotis,  Acomys,  Resomys,  Brachytarsomys,  Sigmo- 
dontomys,  Brymomys,  Holochilus,  Peromyscus,  Oche- 
todon,  Reithrodon,  and  Sigmodon. 

murine  (mu'rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  murinus,  of  a 
mouse,  < mus  (mur-)  = Gr.  pig  = E.  mouse:  see 
mouse.]  I.  a.  Muriform  or  myomorphic  in  gen- 
eral; resembling  a mouse  or  a rat;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Muridce  or  the 
subfamily  Murinw. 

II.  n.  A mouse  or  a rat. 
muringert,  »•  See  murenger. 
muriont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  morion L 
murk1,  mirk  (merk),  a.  [Also  dial,  marie;  < ME. 
mirke,  merke,  < AS.  mirce,  dark,  gloomy,  evil, 
= OS.  mirki  — Icel.  myrlcr  - Sw.  Dan.  mark, 
dark.  Cf.  OBulg.  mraku  = Serv.  mrak  = Pol. 
mrok  = Russ,  mraku,  darkness ; Gr.  auo?.y6g,  in 
the  phrase  vvkt6(  agoXydc,  ‘the  darkness  of 
night.’]  Dark;  obscure;  gloomy. 

Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to  mirke. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  September. 
It  feU  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk. 

The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  216). 

The  chimes  peal  mufHed  with  sea-mists  mirk. 

Lowell,  The  Black  Preacher. 

murk1,  mirk  (merk),  n.  [<  ME.  mirke,  merke, 

< AS.  mirce,  myree  (=  Icel.  myrkr,  also  mjorkvi, 
= Sw.  morker  = Dan.  morke),  darkness,  gloom, 
< mirce,  dark:  see  murk1,  a.]  Gloom;  darkness. 

The  neght  drow  negh  anon  vppon  this. 

And  the  mone  in  the  merke  mightely  shone. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  3195. 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1.  166. 


murk 

The  soothing  lapse  of  mom  to  mirk. 

Emerson,  The  Celestial  Love. 

murk1,  mirk  (merk),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mermen,  mirken 
(=  Icel.  myrkna),  darken;  < murk1,  a.]  To 
darken.  Palsgrave. 

murk2  (merk),  n.  [C£.  marc2.]  Refuse  or  husks 
of  fruit  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed; 
marc. 

murkily,  mirkily  (mer'ki-li),  adv.  In  a murky 
manner;  darkly;  gloomily, 
murkiness,  mirkiness  (mer'ki-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  murky;  darkness;  gloominess; 
gloom. 

As  if  within  that  murlciness  of  mind 
Work’d  feelings  feariul,  and  yet  undefined. 

Byron,  Corsair,  L 9. 

murklinst  (merk'linz),  adv.  [<  murk 1 + -lins  for 
-lings : see  -ling2.]  In  the  dark.  Bailey,  1731. 
murkness,  mirkness  (merk'nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
mirknes,  myrknes,  merkenes ; < murk1,  a.,  + 
-ness.]  Darkness. 

For  in  myrknes  of  unknawyng  thai  gang, 
Withouten  lyght  of  understandyng. 

Ilampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  193. 
In  hell  sail  neuer  myrknes  be  myssande, 

The  myrknes  thus  name  I for  nighte. 

York  Play 8,  p.  7. 

murksome,  mirksome  (merk'sum),  a . [< 
murk 1 + -some.]  Darksome. 

Through  mxrkesome  aire  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  v.  28. 

murksomeness,  mirksomeness  (merk'sum- 
nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  murksome ; dark- 
ness. Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  viii. 
murky1,  mirky  (mer'ki),  a.  [<  murk1  + -yl. 
The  older  adj.  is  murk 1.]  Dark;  obscure; 
gloomy. 

The  murkiest  den, 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong’st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  25. 

murky2  (mer'ki),  n.  A variety  of  harpsichord- 
music  in  which  the  bass  is  in  broken  octaves, 
murlin,  murlan  (murCin,  -lan),  n.  A round 
narrow-mouthed  basket.  [Scotch.] 
murlins  (mer'linz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Bad- 
derlocks,  Alaria  esculenta.  See  Alaria  and  bad- 
* derlocks . [Ireland.] 

murmur  (mer'mer),  n.  [<  ME.  murmur,  < OF. 
murmure,  F.  murmure  = Pr.  murmur,  murmuri 
= Pg.  murmur  = It.  mormure;  cf.  Sp.  Pg.  mur- 
mur io,  mormoreo  = It.  mormorio,  < L.  murmur,  a 
murmur,  humming,  muttering,  roaring,  growl- 
ing, rushing,  etc.,  an  imitative  word  (cf. 
Hind,  murmur,  a crackling,  crunching),  a re- 
duplication of  the  syllable  *mur,  cf.  L.  mu,  Gr. 
gii,  a sound  made  with  closed  lips,  E.  mum1, 
etc.  Cf.  murmur,  r . ] 1.  A low  sound  contin- 
ued or  continuously  repeated,  as  that  of  a 
stream  running  in  a stony  channel,  of  a num- 
ber of  persons  talking  indistinctly  in  low  tones, 
and  the  like ; a low  and  confused  or  indistinct 
sound;  ahum. 

In  that  Vale  heren  men  often  tyme  grete  Tempestes  and 
Thondres  and  grete  Murmures  and  Noyses,  alle  dayes  and 
nyghtes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  281. 

The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  25. 
The  still  murmur  of  the  honey-bee. 

Keats,  To  My  Brother  George. 

2.  A muttered  complaint  or  protest;  the  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction  in  a low  muttering 
voice;  hence,  any  expression  of  complaint  or 
discontent. 

Murmur  also  is  oft  among  servants  and  grutchen  when 
hir  soveralnes  bidden  hem  do  leful  thinges. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Palomydon,  the  proud  kyng,  prise  of  the  Grekes, 

Made  murmur  full  mekyll  in  the  mene  tyme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7196. 
Some  discontents  there  are,  some  idle  murmurs. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

3.  In  med.,  any  one  of  various  sounds,  normal 

and  pathological,  heard  in  auscultation car- 

diac murmur,  an  adventitious  or  abnormal  sound  heard 
in  auscultation  of  the  heart.— Direct  cardiac  mur- 
murs, murmurs  produced  by  the  blood  while  moving  for- 
ward, as  in  stenosis  of  any  orifice.— Dynamic  murmurs. 
See  dynamic. — Flint’s  murmur,  a murmur  resembling 
that  of  mitral  stenosis  as  developed  in  cases  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation in  which  there  is  no  mitral  stenosis. — Nor- 
mal vesicular  murmur,  the  respiratory  sounds  of 
health,  including  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  divisions. 
— Regurgitant  cardiac  murmurs,  murmurs  produced 
by  the  blood  as  it  rushes  back  past  a leaky  valve. — Res- 
piratory murmur,  the  sound  of  the  breathing  as  heard 
in  auscultating  the  chest.  Also  called  respiration. 

murmur  (mer'mer),  v.  [<  ME.  murmuren,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  murmurer  = Sp.  murmurar,  mor- 
murar  = Pg.  murmurar  = It.  mormorare,  mur- 
murare  = OHG.  murmuron,  murmulon,  MHO. 
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G.  murmeln,  < L.  murmurare,  murmur,  mutter, 
= Gr.  fioppvpeiv,  later  gvpgipeiv,  roar  as  the  ocean 
or  rushing  water : see  murmur,  n.  Cf.  ML.  mur- 
rare,  D.  morren  = MHG.  G.  murren  = Icel.  murra 
=.  Sw.  morra  = Dan.  murre,  murmur.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  make  a low  continuous  noise,  like 
the  sound  of  rushing  water  or  of  the  wind  among 
trees,  or  like  the  hum  of  bees. 

They  murmured  as  doth  a swarm  of  been. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  196. 
The  murmuring  surge. 

That  on  the  unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  20. 

I,  drawn  near, 

The  murmuring  of  her  gentle  voice  could  hear. 

As  waking  one  hears  music  in  the  morn. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  299. 
2.  To  utter  words  indistinctly;  mutter. — 3. 
To  grumble;  complain;  utter  complaints  in 
a low,  muttering  voice;  hence,  in  general,  to 
express  complaint  or  discontent:  with  at  or 
against. 

The  J ews  then  murmured  at  him.  John  vi.  41. 

Since  our  disappointment  at  Guiaquil,  Capt.  Davis’s  Men 
murmured  against  Captain  Swan,  and  did  not  willingly 
give  him  any  Provision,  because  he  was  not  so  forward  to 
go  thither  as  Capt.  Davis.  Dam; her.  Voyages,  1. 160. 

= Syn.  3.  To  repine,  whimper. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  indistinctly;  say  in  a 
low  indistinct  voice ; mutter. 

I . . . heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  51. 
Though  his  old  complaints  he  murmured  still, 

He  scarcely  thought  his  life  so  lost  and  ill. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  156. 

murmurationt  (mer-me-ra'shon),  re.  [<  ME. 
murmuracioun,  < OF.  murmuracion,  F .murmu- 
ration  = Sp.  murmuracion,  mormuracion  = Pg. 
murmuraqao  = It.  mormorazione,  murtnurazione, 
< L.  murmuratio(n-),  a murmuring,  < murmu- 
rare, pp.  murmuratus,  murmur : see  murmur,  v.] 

1.  Murmuring;  discontent;  grumbling. 

After  bakbityng  cometh  grucchyng  or  murmuracioun. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  In  falconry,  a gathering  of  starlings, 
murmurer  (mer'mer-er),  n.  One  who  murmurs ; 

one  who.  complains  sullenly;  a grumbler, 
murmuring  (mer'mer-ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
murmur,  «.]  A continuous  murmur;  a low 
confused  noise. 

As  when  you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a throng. 

Drayton,  David  and  Goliath. 

murmuring  (mer'mer-ing),  p.  a.  1.  Making 
or  consisting  in  a low  continuous  noise. 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
ShaU  pass  into  her  face, 

Wordsworth,  Three  Years  She  Grew. 

2.  Uttering  complaints  in  a low  voice  or  sullen 
manner ; grumbling ; complaining : as,  a person 
of  a murmuring  disposition, 
murmuringly  ( mer'mer-ing-li),  adv.  With  mur- 
murs ; with  complaints, 
murmurish  (mer'mer-ish),  a,  [<  murmur  + 
-ish1.]  In  pathol.,  resembling  a murmur;  of 
the  nature  of  a murmur.  See  murmur,  re.,  3. 
Lancet,  No.  3411,  p.  78. 

murmurous  (mer'mer-us),  a.  [<  OF.  murmuros, 
murmurous  = Pg.  murmuroso  = It.  mormoroso,  < 
ML.  murmurosus,  full  of  murmurs,  < L.  murmur , 
murmur:  see  murmur,  re.]  1.  Abounding  in 
murmurs  or  indistinct  sounds;  murmuring. 

It  was  a sleepy  nook  by  day,  where  it  is  now  all  life  and 
vigilance;  it  was  dark  and  s ill  at  noon,  where  it  is  now 
bright  and  murmurous.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  148. 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 

The  lime  a summer  home  of  munnurous  wings. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

2.  Exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 

Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xx.  19. 

3.  Expressing  itself  in  murmurs. 

The  murmurous  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples 
Swept  in  on  every  gale. 

Whittier,  In  Remembrance  of  Joseph  Sturge. 

murmurously  (mer'mer-us-li),  adv.  With  a low 
monotonous  sound ; with  murmurs, 
murnivalt  (mer'ni-val),  re.  [Also  mournival, 
mournifal;  < OF.  mornifle,  “ a trick  at  cards, 
also  a cuff  or  pash  on  the  lips”  (Cotgrave),  still 
used  in  the  latter  sense ; origin  unknown.]  1. 
In  the  card-game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  a sort. 

A mumival  is  either  all  the  aces,  the  four  kings,  queens, 
or  knaves,  and  a gleek  is  three  of  any  of  the  aforesaid. 

Compleat  Gamester  (1680),  p.  68.  (Hares.) 
2.  Hence,  any  set  of  four ; four. 

Cen.  Let  a protest  go  out  against  him. 

Mirth.  A mournival  of  protests,  or  a gleek  at  least. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 


murre 

murphy  (m&r'fi),  re.;  pi.  murphies  (-fiz).  [So 
called  from  the  Irish  surname  Murphy ; appar. 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  the 
staple  article  of  food  among  the  Irish — it  is 
called  the  “Irish  potato”  in  distinction  from 
the  sweet  potato.]  A potato.  [Colloq.] 

You  come  along  down  to  Sally  Harrowell  s ; that’s  our 
school-house  tuck-shop  — she  bakes  such  stunning  mur- 
phies, we  ’ll  have  a penn’orth  each  for  tea. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  L 6. 
murr1,  re.  See  mur'1. 

murr2  (mfer),  v.  i.  [Imitative;  cf.  purr.]  To 
purr  as  a cat.  Hogg.  [Scotch.] 
murra  (mur'a),  re.  [L.,  less  prop,  murrha,  myr- 
rha;  iu  Gr.  goppla  or  goppta,  also  poppivy,  a ma- 
terial first  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  61 
B.  C. ; appar.  the  name,  like  the  thing,  was  of 
Asiatic  origin.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  an  ornamental 
stone  of  which  vases,  cups,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  were  made.  This  material  and  the 
various  things  made  from  it  are  mentioned  by  several 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  Pliny  is  the  only  one  who 
has  attempted  any  detailed  description  of  it.  Unfortu- 
nately his  accounts  are  so  vague  that  the  material  can- 
not be  positively  identified,  nor  has  anything  been  found 
in  the  excavations  at  Rome  which  is  certainly  known  to 
be  the  ancient  murra.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authori- 
ties, however,  it  was  fluor-spar,  for  of  the  known  materials 
this  is  the  only  one  found  in  abundance  which  has  the  pe- 
culiar coloration  indicated  by  Pliny.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  is  that  no  fragments  of  fluor-spar 
vases  have  been  found  in  Rome  or  its  vicinity.  Vessels  of 
murra  were  at  one  time  considered  by  the  Romans  as  of 
inestimable  value. 

murrain  (mur'an),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
murren  ; < ME.  murrin , m or  rein,  < ME.  moreyne , 
?noryn1  < OF.  morine  = Sp.  morrina  = Pg.  mor- 
rinlia  = It.  moria,  sickness  among  cattle,  < L. 
mori,  die : see  morfl-,']  I.  n.  A disease  affecting 
domestic  animals,  especially  cattle;  a cattle- 
plague  or  epizootic  disease  of  any  kind ; in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  same  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease  (which  see,  under  foot). 

For  til  moreyne  mete  with  ous  ich  may  hit  wel  a-vowe, 

Ne  wot  no  wight,  as  ich  wene  what  is  ynowh  to  mene. 

Piers  Plowman  (0),  xxi.  226. 

This  plague  of  murrein  continued  twenty-eight  yeare  ere 
it  ended,  and  was  the  first  rot  that  euer  was  in  England. 

Stow,  Edw.  I.,  an.  1257. 
Murrain  take  you,  a murrain  to  or  on  you,  etc.,  plague 
take  you ; plague  upon  you. 

A murrain  on  your  monster ! Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  88. 

II.  a.  Affected  with  murrain. 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  97. 
murrainlyf  (mur'an-li),  adv.  [Also  murrenly ; < 
murrain -T-lyS.]  Excessively;  plaguily.  Davies. 

And  ye ’ad  bene  there,  cham  sure  you’ld  murrenly  ha 
wondred.  Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  iii.  2. 

murray  (mur'a),  n.  Same  as  moray . 

Murraya  (mur'a-K.),  re.  [NL.,  named  after  J. 
A.  Murray,  a Swedish  botanist.]  A name 
given  by  Linmeus  in  1771  to  Chalcas,  a genus 
of  dicotyledonous  trees  of  the  family  Butacese, 
known  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  linear  awl-shaped 
filaments,  and  imbricate  petals.  Four  species  are 
known,  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  islands  as  far  as  Australia, 
very  small  summer-flowering  trees  with  dotted  leaves, 
small  oblong  berries,  and  fragrant  white  flowers  resem- 
bling orange-blossoms.  Chalcas  paniculate  has  been 
called  Chinese  box,  and  its  large  variety  Sumatra  orange. 
The  species  is  valuable  for  its  perfume,  and  vields  a bitter 
extract,  murrayin.  The  seeds  of  C.  Koenigii  afford  a 
fixed  oil  called  simbolee-oil.  See  curry-leaf. 

Murray  cod.  See  cod2. 
murrayin,  murrayine  (mur'a-in),  re.  [<  Mur- 
raya + -in2.]  See  Murraya. 
murre1!,  re.  See  murs. 

murre2  (mer),  re.  [Also  marre  ; origin  obscure.] 
*1 . The  common  guillemot,  Uria  or  Loni  via  troile, 
and  other  species  of  the  genus,  as  U.  or  L.  briin- 


Murre,  or  Foolish  Guillemot  (. Lomvia  troile ). 


nichi,  the  thick-hilled  murre  or  guillemot. — 2. 
The  similar  hut  quite  distinct  razor-hilled  auk, 
Alca  or  XJtamania  torda.  See  cut  under  razor-bill. 


murreiet 

murrelet  (mer'let),  re.  [<  murre 2 + -let.]  A 
small  bird  of  the  auk  family,  Alcidce,  related  to 
the  murres.  Several  species  of  murrelets  inhabit  the 
North  Pacific ; they  belong  to  the  genera  Brachyrhamphus 
and  Synthliborhamphus.  The  marbled  murrelet  is  B.  mar- 
moratus;  the  crested  murrelet  is  S.  wumisuzume.  Cones. 
murrent,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  murrain. 
murrey  (mur'i),  a . and  n.  [<  OF.  morce  = Sp. 
Pg.  morado  = It.  morato , mulberry-colored,  < 
ML.  moratus , black,  blackish  (cf.  moratum , a 
kind  of  drink,  wine  colored  with  mulberries: 
see  morat),  < L.  morus , a mulberry : see  more4.] 
I.  a.  Of  a mulberry  (dark-red)  color. 

The  leaves  of  some  trees  turne  a little  murry  or  red- 
dish. Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 512. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  apple-squires ; the  one  had 
a murrey  cloth  gown  on. 

Greene , Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  V.  420). 

II.  re.  In  her.,  a tincture  of  a dark-red- 
dish brown,  also  called  sanguine,  indicated  in 
heraldic  representations  in  black  and  white 
by  lines  crossing  each  other  diagonally  at  right 
angles. 

inurrha,  n.  See  murra. 
murrhina,  n.  See  murrina. 

Murriant,  n.  A variant  of  Morian. 
murrina  (mu-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [L.,  also  less  prop. 
murrhina,  myrrhiha,  neut.  pi.  of  murrinus,  of 
murra : see  murrine .]  Murrine  vessels,  chiefly 
shallow  vases  and  cups.  See  murra. 

Murrhina  continued  to  be  in  request  down  to  the  close 
of  the  empire,  and  legal  writers  are  continually  mention- 
ing them  as  distinct  things  from  vessels  of  glass  or  of  the 
precious  metals.  King,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Gems,  p.  188. 

murrinallt,  n.  An  error  for  murnival. 
murrine  (mur'in),  a . [Also  murrhine , myrrhine , 

< L.  murrinuSj  less  prop,  murrhinus , myrrhinus , 
of  murra,  < murra , murra : see  murra.']  Made 
of  or  pertaining  to  murra.  See  murra. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold, 

Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss’d  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton,  P.  ft.,  iv.  119. 

Murrine  glass,  a modern  decorative  glass-manufacture, 
in  which  gold  and  other  metals  are  used  for  decoration  in 
the  body  of  the  glass  and  are  seen  through  the  glass  itself : 
precious  stones  are  sometimes  embedded  in  the  paste, 
murriont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  morion 1. 
murry  (mur'i),  n.  Same  as  moray. 
murshid  (mor'shed),  n.  [Ar.  ( > Turk. ) murshid, 
a spiritual  guide ; cf.  rashad,  a straight  road, 
rashid,  prudent,  roslid,  prudence,  orthodoxy.] 
The  head  of  a Mohammedan  religious  order. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  113. 

murthH,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  mirth. 
rnurthL’t,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  morth,  murder:  see 
murder .]  Murder;  slaughter. 

The  stoure  was  so  stithe  tho  strong  men  among, 

That  full  mekull  was  the  murthe,  & mony  were  ded. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5983. 

murther,  murtherer,  etc.  See  murder,  etc. 
murumuru-palm  (mo-ro'mo-ro-pam),  n.  A 

palm,  Astrocaryum  Murumuru. 
muruxi-bark  (mo-ruk'si-bark),  re.  The  astrin- 
gent bark  of  Byrsonima  spicata,  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America,  used  in  Brazil  for  tan- 
ning. 

muryet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  merry 1. 

Mus  (mus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  mus  — Gr.  five  = E. 
mouse.]  The  leading  genus  of  Murklce,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Murinas.  The  term  was  formerly  used 
with  great  latitude  for  the  whole  family  and  various  other 
rodents.  It  is  now  restricted  to  species  like  the  common 
house-mouse,  Mus  musculus;  the  common  rat,  M.  decuma- 
nus;  the  black  rat,  M.  rattus ; M.  sylvaticus,  the  wood- 
mouse  of  Europe ; and  M.  minutus,  the  harvest  mouse  of 
the  same  continent.  It  still  includes  a great  many  species 
of  mice  and  rats,  all  indigenous  to  the  Old  World.  Also 
Musculus.  See  cut  under  harvest-mouse. 

Musa  (mu'za),  re.  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703),  prob. 

< Ar.  muse,  banana.]  A genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  type  of  the  family  Musaceee  and 
the  tribe  Museee,  known  by  its  tubular  calyx. 
There  are  about  32  species,  natives  of  the  tropics.  They 
are  herbs  with  thick  smooth  tree-like  stems  formed  of 
sheathing  petioles,  rising  5 to  30  feet  high  from  solid  wa- 
tery bulbs,  with  large  oblong  leaves  fiom  3 to  20  feet  long, 
and  yellowish  flowers  in  the  axils  of  large  ornamental 
bracts  (often  purplish),  the  whole  forming  a long  nodding 
spike.  M.  sapientum  is  the  banana.  M.  paradisiaca  is 
the  plantain.  M.  textilis  is  the  Manila  hemp,  and  M. 
Cavendi8hii  is  the  Chinese  banana.  The  finest  orna- 
mental species  is  M.  Ensete,  the  Abyssinian  banana.  See 
cuts  under  banana  and  plantain 2. 

Musaceas  (mu-za'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (St.  Hilaire, 
1805),  < Musa  + -acese.]  A family  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Musa; 
the  banana  or  plantain  family.  It  embraces 
5 other  genera. 

musaceous  (mu-za'shius),  a.  [<  Musaceee  + 
-ores.]  In  hot.,  of  or  relating  to  the  Musaceee. 

musseographist,  musseography,  etc.  See  mu- 

seographist,  etc. 
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An  obsolete  form  of  mo- 


muscatorium 


musaickt,  a.  and  re. 

saic1. 

musal  (mu'zal),  a.  [=  Pg.  musal;  as  Muse2  + muscadine  (mus'ka-din), 


-al.]  Relating  to  the  Muses  or  poetry;  poeti- 
cal. [Rare.] 

musalchee,  re.  See  mussalchee. 

Musalman  (mus'al-man),  re.  and  a.  Same  as 
Mussulman. 

musang  (mu-sang'),  re.  [Malay  musang .]  A 
viverroid  mammal  of  the  genus  Paradoxurus, 
P.  hermaphroditus  (also  called  P.  musanga,  P. 


Your  muscadins  of  PariB  and  your  dandies  of  London. 

Disraeli , Coningsby,  iv.  15. 

and  a.  [Formerly 


also  muskadine,  < P.  muscadin,  a musk-lozenge, 
also  dandy,  beau,  <It.  moscatino,  a grape,  pear, 
apricot  so  called  (Florio),  < moscato,  musk:  see 
muscat.]  I.  re.  Same  as  muscadel. 

He  . . . is  at  this  instant  breakfasting  on  new-laid  eggB 
and  muscadine.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  L 


II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  muscadel. 

Most  decoctions  of  astringent  plants,  of  what  color  so- 
ever, do  leave  in  the  liquor  a deep  and  muscadine  red. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 

muse*.  ».  Plural  of  musca,  2. 

Muscales  (mus-ka  Tez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  *mus- 
calis,  of  moss,  < L.  muscus,  moss:  see  moss1.] 
In  hot.,  an  alliance  including  the  Hepatica;  and 
Musci : equivalent  to  the  Bryophyta.  Bindley. 
muscallonge,  re.  Same  as  maskalonge. 
muscardine1  (mus'kar-din),  re.  [<  F.  muscar- 
dine, a fungus  so  called  (cf.  museardin,  a dor- 
mouse: see  muscardine 2),  < It.  moscardino,  a 
musk  comfit,  grape,  pear,  etc.,  var.  of  mosca- 
dino,  F.  muscadin,  a musk-lozenge:  see  mus- 
cadine.] 1.  A fungus,  Botrytis  Bassiana,  the 
cause  of  a very  destructive  disease  in  silkworms. 
— 2.  The  disease  produced  in  silkworms  by  the 

the  countries’ east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal-  muscardine2  (mus'kar-din),  re.  [< F.  museardin, 
Burma,  Siam,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  a dormouse,  prob.  for  muscadin,  a musk-lozenge, 
P&Ti?sS  «■*•*>  the  animal’s  odor.]  The  dormouse, 

The  name  extends  to  any  paradoxure,  and  to  some  similar  Muscardinus  avellananuS. 
animals.  The  golden  musang  is  P.  aureus ; the  hill-mu-  MUSCardinUS  (mus-kar-dr  nus),  n 


Musang  {Paradoxurus  fasciatus). 

typus,  and  P.  fasciatus),  occurring  throughout 


sang  is  P.  grayi;  the  three-striped  white-eared  musang 
is  Arctogale  leucotis.  See  •paradoxure. 
musart  (mu'ziir),  re.  [Cf.  musette.]  An  itine- 
rant musician  who  played  on  the  musette;  a 
bagpiper.  Webster. 

Musarabie  (mu-zar'a-bik),  a.  A variant  of 

Mozarabic. 

mttsard  (mu'zard),  re.  [<  MB.  musard,  < OF. 

(and F.) musarii (=  It ,musardo),<.  muser,  muse: 
see  remsel.]  If.  A muser  or  dreamer;  a vaga- 
bond. 

Alle  men  wole  holde  thee  for  musarde, 

That  debonair  have  founden  thee. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose , 1.  4034. 

We  ne  do  but  as  musardes,  and  ne  a-wayte  nought  elles 
but  whan  we  shall  be  take  as  a bridde  in  a nette,  for  the 
Saisnes  be  but  a iourne  hens,  that  all  the  contre  robbe  and 
distroye.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  183. 

2.  A foolish  fellow.  Haliiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mus.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Musca  (mus'ka),  re.  [L.,  = Gr . yvia,  a fly:  see 
*midge.  Hence  ult.  mosquito.]  1.  A genus  of 
flies,  or  two-winged  insects,  founded  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1763.  Formerly  applied  to  Diptera  at  large, 
and  to  sundry  other  insects,  as  many  of  the  Hymenoptera; 
nowthetypeof  thefamilylifMSCTdoB.andrestrictedtosuch 
species  as  tile  common  house-fly,  M.  domestica.  As  at  MUSCaria  (mus-ka  n-a), n.pl.  [NL.,  < L.  musca, 


[NL.,  <F. 

museardin,  a dormouse:  see  muscardine A]  A 
genus  of  dormice  of  the  family  Myoxidw,  with 
a cylindrie  bushy  tail  and  thickened  glandular 
cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  common 
dormouse  of  Europe,  M.  avellanarius,  is  the  type. 
See  cut  under  dormouse. 

Muscari  (mus-ka'ri),  re.  [NL.  (Philip  Miller, 
1724),  said  to  be  so  called  “from  their  musky 
smell,”  < LL.  muscus,  musk:  see  musk.  But  the 
term,  -ari  is  appar.  an  immediate  or  ult.  error 
for  -arium.  The  word  intended  is  appar.  Mvs- 
carium,  so  called  in  ref.  to  their  globular  heads, 
< L.  muscarium,  a fly-brush,  also  an  umbel,  < 
musca,  a fly.]  A genus  of  ornamental  plants 
of  the  family  Liliacese  and  tribe  Scillese,  char- 
acterized by  its  globose  or  urn-shaped  flowers. 
About  40  species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  and  western  Asia.  They  bear  a few  narrow  fleshy 
leaves  from  a coated  bulb,  and  leafless  scapes  with  a ra- 
ceme of  nodding  flowers,  usually  blue.  They  are  closely 
akin  to  the  true  hyacinth.  The  species  in  general  are 
called  grape - or  globe-hyacinth,  especially  M.  botryoides,  a 
common  little  garden-flower  of  early  spring,  with  a dense 
raceme  of  dark-blue  flowers,  like  a minute  grape-cluster, 
it  is  now  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  M.  mvsehatum, 
from  its  odor,  is  called  musk - (grape-)hyacinth. 


present  restricted,  Musca  is  characterized  by  having  the 
antenna]  bristle  thickly  feathered  on  both  Bides,  the  fourth 
longitudinal  vein  of  the  wings  bent  at  an  angle  toward 
the  third,  and  middle  tibia;  without  any  strong  bristles  or 
spurs  on  the  inner  side.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  a very  large 
genus,  having  but  14  species  in  Europe  and  6 in  North 


a fly:  see  Musca.]  A tribe  of  brachycerous 
dipterous  insects,  containing  those  flies  whose 
proboscis  is  usually  terminated  by  a fleshy  lobe, 
as  in  the  house-fly:  now  equivalent  to  Musci- 
dee  in  tho  widest  sense. 


America,  two  of  the  latter,  M.  domestica  and  M.  corvina,  rr-ntjonrin-n  ('miis.H'n-smi  « IV  70T,  Muscaria 
being  common  to  both  continents.  See  cut  under  house-  mUSCaman  (mus-ka  n-an),  re.  L<.  "L,.  Muscaria, 
fly.  q.  v.,  + -are.]  Any  ordinary  fly,  as  a member 

2.  [he.]  A fly  or  some  similar  insect.  [In  this  of  the  Muscaria. 

sense  there  is  a plural,  muscce  (-se).]  —3.  The  muscariform  (mus-kar'i-form),  a,  [<  L.  nius- 
Fly,  a name  given  to  the  constellation  also  earium,  a fly-brush  (<  musca,  a fly),  + forma, 
called  Apis,  the  Bee.  It  is  situated  south  of  the  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a brush , brush- 
Southern  Cross,  and  east  of  the  Chameleon,  and  contains  shaped;  in  hot.,  furnished  with  long  hairs  to- 
one  star  of  the  third  and  three  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  ward  one  end  of  a slender  body,  as  the  style  and 
The  name  was  also  formerly  given  to  a constellation  situ-  ^nmnovites 

ated  north  of  Aries.— Muscae  tripiles,  an  old  name  of  *stigma  01  many  composites, 
the  ichneumon-flies : so  called  from  the  three  threads  of  UlUSCcirill©  (mus  ka-rm),  n.  [\  NL.  mvscariUS 
the  ovipositor.— Muscse  vlbranteSj  an  old  name  of  the  (see  def.)  + -free2.]  An  extremely  poisonous 
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ichneumon-flies:  so  called  because  they  contihually  wave 
their  antennae.—  Muscse  YOUtantes,  specks  appearing 
to  dance  in  the  air  before  the  eyes,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
opaque  points  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

muscadel  (mus' ka- del),  n.  [Also  muscatel; 


alkaloid  (C5HJ5NO3)  obtained  from  tlie  fly- 
fungus,  Agaricus  muscarlus.  it  produces  myosis, 
infrequent  pulse  with  prolonged  diastole,  salivation,  vom- 
iting, spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestines,  tumultuous 
peristalsis,  great  muscular  weakness,  dyspnoea,  and  death. 


early  mod.  E.  muskadell;  < OF.  muscadel , also  muscat  (mus'kat),  n.  [<  F.  muscat , a grape, 
muscadet , F.  muscadet  = Sp.  Pg  moscalel  = It.  wjne  pear  so  called,  < It.  moscato , musk,  wine, 
moscadello,  moscatello  < ML.  muscatellum,  also,  < ML 7 muscatum,  the  odor  of  musk,  neut.  of 
after  Rom.,  muscadellum,  a wine  so  called,  dim.  muscatus,  musky,  <LL.  mm. sews,  musk:  see  musk. 
of  muscatum,  the  odor  of  musk  (>  It.  moscato,  Hence  ^ vscatei  muscadel,  muscadine.]  1.  A 
musk,  etc. , > F.  muscat,  a,  grape,  wine,  pear  gj-apg  having  a strong  odor  or  flavor  as  of  musk. 
SO  called):  see  muscat.  Cf.  muscadine.]  1.  A There  are  several  varieties  of  grape,  mostly  white,  which 
sweet  wine:  same  as  muscat,  2. 

He  calls  for  wine,  . . . quaff’d  off  the  muscadet, 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton’s  face. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  174. 

2.  The  grapes  collectively  which  produce  this 
wine.  See  Malaga  grape,  under  Malaga. 

In  Candia  ther  growe  grett  Vynes,  and  specially  of  mal- 
wesy  and  muskadell. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  20. 

3.  A kind  of  pear. 

muscadin  (F.  pron.  mus-ka-dah'),  re.  [F.:  see 
muscadine.]  A dandy;  a fop. 


f grape,  i 

come  within  this  category. 

2.  Wine  made  from  muscat-grapes,  or  of  similar 
character  to  that  so  made,  usually  strong  and 
more  or  less  sweet.  Also  called  muscadel. 

He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies,  oliveB,  and 
muscatt ; but  I know  not  yet  what  that  is,  and  am  ashamed 
to  ask.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  282. 

muscatel  (mus'ka-tel),  re.  Same  as  muscadel. 

—Muscatel  raisin."  See  raisin, 
muscatorium  (mus-ka-to'ri-um),  re.  [ML.,  a 
fly-brush,  < L.  musca, "a  fly.]  Eccles.,  same  as 
flahellum,  1. 


Muschetors. 


muschelkalk 

muschelkalk  (musk'el-kalk),  n.  [G.,  < mu- 
scliel,  shell,  + kalk,  lime  or  chalk.]  One  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Ti'iassic  system  as  developed 
in  Germany,  occupying  a position  between  the 
Keuper  and  Banter.  See  Triassic.  In  both  Ger- 
many  and  France  it  is  subdivided  into  three  zones,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  a true  shelly  limestone,  as  the  name 
indicates,  while  the  other  two  are  also  chiefly  limestone, 
but  much  less  fossiliferous  than  the  first.  The  forma- 
tion is  important  on  account  of  the  beds  of  salt  and  anhy- 
drite which  it  contains. 

muschetor,  muschetour  (mus'che-tor,  -t6r),  n. 
[<  OP.  mouscheture,  F.  moucheturc,  little  spots, 

< OP.  mouscheter,  P.  moucheter,  ^ , 

spot,  < OP.  mousche,  P.  mouche, 
a fly,  a spot,  < L.  musca,  a fly : 
see  mouche.]  In  her.,  a black 
spot  resembling  an  ermine  spot, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  three  specks.  See 
ermine 1,  5. 

Musci  (mus'si),  n.pl.  [NL.,pl. 
of  L.  muscus,  moss:  see  moss1.]  A large  class 
of  cry  ptogamous  plants  of  the  group  or  phylum 
Bryophyta;  the  mosses.  They  are  low  tufted 
plants,  a few  inches  in  height,  always  with  a stem  and 
distinct  leaves,  producing  spore-cases  (sporogonia)  which 
usually  open  by  a terminal  lid  and  contain  simple  spores 
alone.  The  germinating  spore  gives  rise  in  the  typical 
families  to  a filamentous  conferva-like  prothallium,  upon 
which  is  produced  the  leafy  plant,  these  together  consti- 
tuting the  sexual  generation  or  oophyte.  The  sexual  or- 
gans are  antheridia  and  archegonia,  and  from  the  fertilized 
oosphere  proceeds  the  sporogonium  or  “moss-fruit," 
which  in  itself  comprises  the  non-sexual  generation  or 
sporophyte.  The  sporogonium  or  capsule,  which  is  rarely 
indehiscent  or  splitting  by  four  longitudinal  slits,  usu- 
ally opens  by  a lid  or  operculum  ; beneath  the  operculum, 
and  arising  from  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  are  commonly 
one  or  two  rows  of  rigid  processes,  collectively  the  peri- 
stome, which  are  always  some  multiple  of  four;  those  of 
the  outer  row  are  called  teeth ; those  of  the  inner,  cilia. 
Between  the  rim  of  the  capsule  and  the  operculum  is  an 
elastic  ring  of  cells,  the  annulus.  The  Musci  are  classified 
under  three  orders  — the  Bryales  or  true  mosses  (which 
are  further  divided  into  acrocarpous,  or  terminal-fruited, 
and  pleurocarpous,  or  lateral-fruited),  Andreseales , and 
Sphagnales.  See  cut  under  moss. 

Muscicapa  (mu-sik'a-pa),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  musca , 
fly,  + capere,  take.]  A Linnean  genus  of  fly- 
catchers. It  was  formerly  of  great  extent  and  indis- 
criminate  application  to  numberless  small  birds  which 
capture  insects  on  the  wing,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the 
most  typical  Musdcapidoe,  such  as  the  blackcap,  M.  atri- 
capilla,  the  spotted  flycatcher,  M.  grisola,  the  white-col- 
lared flycatcher,  M . collaris,  etc.  See  cut  under  flycatcher. 
Muscicapidas  (mus-i-kap'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Muscicapa  + - idee. ] A family  of  Old  World  os- 
cine  passerine  birds,  typified  by  the  restricted 
genus  Muscicapa  ; the  flycatchers.  They  are  cich- 
lomorphic  turdiform  or  thrush-like  Passeres,  normally 
with  10  primaries,  12  rectrices,  scutellate  tarsi,  and  a gry- 
panian  bill  of  a flattened  form,  broad  at  the  base,  with  a 
ridged  culmen  and  longrictal  vibrissse.  Their  character- 
istic habit  is  to  capture  insects  on  the  wing.  None  are 
American,  though  many  American  fly-catching  birds  of  the 
setophagine  division  of  Sylmcolidce  and  of  the  clamatorial 
family  Tyrannidce  have  been  included  in  Musdcapidoe. 
Upward  of  60  genera  and  nearly  400  species  are  placed  in 
this  family  in  its  most  restricted  sense. 

Muscicapinse  (mu-sik-a-pl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Muscicapa  + -irate.]  The  flycatchers  as  a sub- 
family of  Muscicapidce  or  of  some  other  family, 
muscicapine  (mu-sik'a-pin),  a.  Pertaining  or 
in  any  way  relating  to  the  genus  Muscicapa. 
muscicole  (mus'i-kol),  a.  [<  L.  muscus,  moss, 
+ colere , inhabit.]  In  hot.,  growing  nponmosses 
or  Hepaticse,  as  certain  lichens  and  fungi, 
muscicoline  (mu-sik'o-lin),  a.  [<  muscicole  + 
-ine1.]  Same  as  muscicole. 
muscicolous  (mu-sik'o-lus),  a.  [<  muscicole  + 
-oras.]  Same  as  muscicole. 

Muscid.se  (mus'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Musca  + 
-itite.]  The  representative  and  by  far  the  lar- 
gest family  of  the  order  Dip  ter  a ; the  flies.  The 
limits  and  definition  of  the  family  vary  widely.  It  is 
now  commonly  restricted  to  forms  with  short  three- 
jointed  antennae,  the  third  joint  of  which  is  setose;  the 
proboscis  normally  ending  in  a fleshy  lobe  and  the  pal- 
pi generally  projecting ; five  abdominal  segments;  two 
tarsal  pulvilli ; and  no  false  vein  in  the  wing.  The  Muscidat 
comprise  more  than  a third  of  the  order  Diptera  and  are 
divided  into  numerous  subfamilies,  which  are  regarded  as 
families  by  some  writers.  They  are  primarily  divided  into 
Calyptratce  and  Acalyptratm,  according  as  the  teguke  are 
large  or  very  small. 

musciform1  (rrms'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  muscifor- 
mis,  < L.  musca,  a fly,  + forma,  form.]  Ply- 
like;  resembling  a common  fly;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Musciformes. 

musciform2  (mus'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  muscus,  moss, 
+ forma,  form,  shape.]  In  hot.,  same  as  mus- 
coid. 

Musciformes  (mus-i-for'mez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  musciformis : see  musciform L]  A section  of 
musciform  Tipulidce,  containing  those  crane- 
flies  which  resemble  common  flies,  having  a 
comparatively  stout  body  and  short  legs. 
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Muscinas  (mu-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Musca 
+ -inw.]  A subfamily  of  Muscidce,  exemplified 
by  the  genus  Musca,  in  which  the  antennal  bris- 
tle is  feathered  to  the  tip,  and  the  first  posterior 
cell  of  the  wing  is  much  narrowed  or  closed. 
Muscineae  (mu-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  mus- 
cus, moss,  + -in  + -ece.]  A group  of  higher 
cryptogams,  coordinate  in  rank  with  the  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  Spermatopliyta,  and  embracing 
the  two  classes  Musci  and  Hepaticse:  now 
called  Bryophyta. 

Musciphagat  (mu-sif 'a-ga),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
musca,  a fly,  + Gr.  Qayelv,  eat.]  A genus  of  fly- 
catchers : same  as  Dumicola. 

Muscisaxicola  (mus''/i-sak-sik'o-]a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Musci(capa)  + Saxicola.]  A genus  of  clama- 
torial flycatchers  of  the  family  Tyrannidce, 
founded  byLafresnaye  in  1837 : so  called  from 
some  resemblance  to  chats.  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  South  American.  M.  rufivertex 
and  M.  flavinucha  are  examples, 
muscite  (mus'it),  n.  [<  L.  muscus,  moss,  + 
-ite2.]  A fossil  plant  of  the  moss  family,  found 
in  amber  and  certain  fresh-water  Tertiary 
strata.  Page. 

Muscivora  (mu-siv'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  musca, 
a fly,  + vorare,  devour.]  A genus  of  South 
American  crested  flycatchers  of  the  family 
Tyrannidce.  It  was  established  by  Cuvier  in  1799-1800, 
and  was  afterward  called  by  him  Muscipeta , the  mouche- 
rolles.  There  are  several  species,  as  M.  cristata  and  M. 
cvronata.  The  term  has  also  been  variously  applied  to 
other  birds  of  the  same  family,  as  by  G.  K.  Gray  in  1840 
to  species  of  Milmtlus,  and  by  Lesson  to  certain  fly-catch- 
*ing  birds  of  a different  family. 
muscle1  (mus'l), ».  [Early mod.  E.  also  muslcle;  < 
P.  m uscle= Pr.  muscle,  moscle=8p.  musculo = Pg. 
musculo  = It.  muscolo  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  muskel,  a 
muscle,  < L.  musculus,  a muscle,  a little  mouse, 
dim.  of  mus,  a mouse,  = Gr.  pic,  a mouse,  also  a 
muscle,  = G.  maus,  a mouse,  a muscle ; cf.  P. 
souris,  a mouse,  formerly  the  brawn  of  the  arm, 
Com.  logodenfer,  calf  of  the  leg,  lit.  mouse  of 
leg : the  more  prominent  muscles,  as  the  biceps, 
having,  when  in  motion,  some  resemblance  to  a 
mouse  : see  mouse.  Hence  muscle 2,  mussel.  The 
pron.  mus'l  instead  of  mus'kl  is  prob.  due  to  the 
ult.  identical  muscle 2,  mussel,  where,  however, 
the  pron.  of  c in  -cle  as  ‘ soft’  is  irregular,  though 
occurring  also  in  corpuscle.']  1.  A kind  of 
animal  tissue  consisting  of  bundles  of  fibers 
whose  essential  physiological  characteristic  is 
contractility,  or  the  capability  of  contracting 


Muscles  of  Human  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 
a,  anterior,  and  b,  posterior  belly  of  occipitofrontalis,  extending 
over  the  scalp;  c,  stemoclidomastoid ; d,  trapezius  (a  small  part  of 
it);  e,  attollens  aurem;  f,  attrahens  aurein ; g,  retrahens  aurem  ; 
h,  orbicularis  palpebrarum ; *,  corrugator  supercilii ; J,  orbicularis 
oris  ; k,  four  small  muscles  of  the  nostril  (the  line  marks  the  anterior 
dilatator  naris,  behind  which  is  the  posterior  dilatator ; the  compressor 
narium  is  next  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  depressor  alae  nasi  is  di- 
rectly below  the  posterior  dilatator) ; /,  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque 
nasi ; m,  levator  labii  superioris,  beneath  which  lies,  unmarked,  the 
levator  anguli  oris ; n,  zygomaticus  minor ; o,  zygomaticus  major ; 
P,  superficial,  and  q,  deep  parts  of  the  masseter;  r , risorius,  be- 
neath which  lies  the  buccinator,  unmarked,  little  shown  ; s,  depressor 
anguli  oris ; t,  levator  menti ; u,  depressor  labii  inferioris ; v,  ante- 
rior, and  7 u,  posterior  belly  of  digastricus ; x,  mylohyoid ; y,  stylo- 
hyoid ; z,  hyoglossus ; aa,  thyrohyoid ; ab,  sternohyoid ; ac,  anterior, 
and  ad,  posterior  belly  of  omohyoid  ; af,  a small  part  of  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  just  above  which  a small  part  of  the  middle 
constrictor  appears;  ag,  scalenus  medius;  ah,  scalenus  anticus;  at, 
scalenus  posticus ; aj,  levator  anguli  scapulae ; ak,  splenius  capitis. 
(The  platysma,  which  covers  much  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  has  been  removed.) 

in  length  and  dilating  in  breadth  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a proper  stimulus,  as  the  impulse  of 
a motor  nerve,  or  a shock  of  electricity ; flesh ; 

lean  meat.”  By  such  change  of  form,  the  muscles 
become  the  immediate  means  of  motion  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  locomotion  of  the  body  as  a 
whole. 


muscle 

2.  A certain  portion  of  muscle  or  muscular  tis- 
sue, having  definite  position  and  relation  with 
surrounding  parts,  and  usually 
fixed  at  one  or  both  ends.  Any  one 
of  the  separate  masses  or  bundles  of 
muscular  fibers  constitutes  a muscle, 
which  as  a whole  and  in  its  subdivisions 
is  enveloped  in  fascial  connective  tissue 
and  usually  attached  to  the  part  to  be 
moved  by  means  of  a tendon  or  sinew. 

Muscles  are  for  the  most  part  attached 
to  bones,  with  the  periosteum  of  which 
their  tendons  are  directly  continuous. 

The  most  extensive  or  most  fixed  attach- 
ment of  a muscle  is  usually  called  its 
origin ; the  opposite  end  is  its  insertion. 

Individual  muscles  not  only  change 
their  shape  during  contraction,  but  are 
of  endlessly  varied  shapes  when  at  rest, 
indicated  by  descriptive  terms,  as  con- 
ical, fusiform,  penniform,  digastric,  del- 
toid, etc.,  besides  which  each  muscle  has 
its  specific  name.  Such  names  are  given 
from  the  attachments  of  the  muscle,  as 
stemoclidomastoid,  omohyoid ; or  from 
function,  as  flexor,  extensor;  or  from 
position,  as  pectoral,  gluteal;  or  from 
shape,  as  deltoid,  trapezoid;  or  from 
some  other  quality  or  attribute,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  Circular  muscles  are 
those  whose  fibers  return  upon  them- 
selves ; they  constitute  sphincters,  as  of 
the  mouth,  eyelids,  and  anus.  The  sw  ell- 
ing part  of  a muscle  is  called  its  belly  ; 
when  there  are  two  such,  separated 
by  an  intervening  tendon,  the  muscle 
is  double-bellied  or  digastric.  Muscles 
whose  fibers  are  set  obliquely  upon  an 
axial  tendon  are  penniform  or  bipenni- 
form.  Muscles  whose  fibers  are  all  paral- 
lel are  called  simple  or  rectilinear  ; those 
whose  fibers  intersect  or  cross  each 
other  are  called  compound.  Muscles 
which  act  in  opposition  to  one  another  are  termed  antago- 
nistic ; those  which  concur  in  the  same  action  are  termed 


Aponeurotic  or 
Fascial  Investment 
of  Muscles  of  Right 
Arm.  /,  palmar 
fascia ; d,  deltoid ; 
b,  biceps;  s,  supi- 
nator longus. 


Principal  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body.  * 

A.  t,  i,  occipitofrontalis;  2,  temporalis;  3,  orbicularis  palpebra. 
rum  ; 4,  masseter  ; k,  stemoclidomastoid  ; 6,  trapezius  ; 7,  platysma 
myoides  ; 8,  deltoid;  9,  biceps;  10,  brachialis  anticus;  11,  triceps; 
12,  supinator;  13,  14,  extensors  of  thumb  and  fingers  ; 15,  pectoralis 
major;  16,  latissimus  dorsi ; 17,  serratus  magnus;  18,  obliquus  ex- 
ternus  abdominis;  19,  rectus  abdominis ; 20,  glutasus  medius;  21, 
glutasus  maximus;  22,  tensor  vaginae  femoris;  23,  vastus  externus  ; 
24,  biceps  femoris  or  biceps  flexor  cruris  ; 25,  25,  inner  and  outer 
heads  of  gastrocnemius;  26,  tibialis  anticus;  27,  extensor  longus 
digitorum;  28,28,  tibialis  posticus;  29,  peroueus  longus ; 30,  pero- 
neus  brevis ; 31,  peroueus  tertius  ; 32,  muscles  of  little  toe,  opposite 
insertion  of  peroneus  tertius ; 33,  tendon  of  extensor  proprius  hal- 
lucis;  34,  flexor  longus  digitorum  ; 35,  tendo  Achillis. 

B.  1,  deltoid;  2,  insertion  of  pectoralis  major;  3,  coracobrachi- 
alis;  4,  biceps;  5,  brachialis  anticus;  6,  a small  part  of  triceps ; 7, 
pronator  radii  teres;  8,  supinator  longus;  9,  flexor  carpi  radialis  ; 
10,  palinaris  longus,  expanding  below  into  the  palmar  fascia ; 11, 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum  ; 12,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  13,  flexor  brevis 
pollicis ; 14,  adductor  pollicis  ; 15,  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

. b border  of  glutasus  medius;  2,  tensor  vaginae  femoris;  3, 
tliacus  and  psoas  magnus  ; 4,  pectineus ; 5,  adductor  longus  ; 6,  6,  6, 
sartorius;  7,  gracilis;  8,  rectus  femoris;  9,  vastus  externus;  xo, 
vastus  internus;  n,  insertion  of  biceps  femoris ; 12,  ligament  of 
patella,  or  common  tendon  of  insertion  of  8, 9,  10  ; 13,  tibialis  anti- 
cus; 14,  extensor  longus  digitorum  ; 15,  peroneus  longus  ; 16,  inner 
head  of  gastrocnemius  ; 17,  inner  part  of  soleus  ; x8,  peroneus  brevis. 
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congenerous.  Muscles  subject  to  the  will  are  voluntary ; 
their  fibers  are  striped,  and  they  compose  the  great  bulk 
of  the  muscular  system.  Involuntary  muscles  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will ; they  are  generally  unstriped,  though  the 
heart  is  an  exception  to  this.  Hollow  organs  whose  walls 
are  notably  muscular,  as  the  heart,  intestine,  bladder,  and 
womb,  are  called  hollow  muscles.  Striped  or  voluntary  mus- 
cle is  sometimes  called  muscle  of  animal  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  unstriped  involuntary  muscle  of  organic  life. 
3.  A part,  organ,  or  tissue,  of  whatever  histo- 
logical character,  which  has  the  property  of 
contractility,  and  is  thus  capable  of  motion  in 
itself. — 4.  Figuratively,  muscular  strength; 
brawn:  as,  a man  of  muscle Active  insuffi- 

ciency of  a muscle.  See  insufficiency.—  Alary  muscles, 
in  insects,  delicate  fan-shaped  muscles  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  each  pair  uniting  by  the  expanded  portion 
below  the  dorsal  vessel  or  heart : collectively  they  have 
been  called  the  pericardial  septum.  Their  function  ap- 
pears to  be  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  al- 
tering the  size  of  the  pericardial  cavity.—  Amatorial 
muscles.  See  amatorial.—  Appendicular  muscles, 
those  which  belong  to  the  appendicular  skeleton ; muscles 
of  the  limbs.— Artificial  muscle,  an  elastic  band  of 
caoutchouc  worn  to  supply  the  place  of  or  to  supplement 
the  action  of  some  paralyzed  or  weakened  muscle.— Axial 
muscles,  those  which  belong  to  the  axial  skeleton ; mus- 
cles of  the  trunk,  including  the  head  and  tail.— Canine, 
ciliary,  dermal,  etc.,  muscle.  See  the  adjectives. — 
Grief-muscles,  a name  given  by  Darwin  to  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  corrugator  supercilii,  pyraraidalis  nasi, 
and  central  anterior  parts  of  the  occipitofrontalis  mus- 
cles, which  draw  the  features  into  an  expression  of  grief.— 
Grinning-muscle,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  one  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expression. — Hilton’s  muscle.  [After  the  anato- 
mist Hilton.  ] The  lower  aryepiglottic  or  inferior  ary teno- 
epiglottidean  muscle,  called  by  Hilton  compressor  sacculi 
laryngis. — Homer’s  muscle.  [After  the  anatomist  Hor- 
ner. ] The  tensor  tarsi,  a very  small  muscle  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  orbit,  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages  of  the 
eyelids.— Hypaxial,  hypothenar,  etc.,  muscles.  See 
the  adjectives.— Intercostal  muscles,  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles. the  external  and  the  internal,  their  fibers  crossing 
each  other  obliquely,  connecting  the  adjacent  margins  of 
the  ribs  throughout  nearly  their  whole  extent.  They  are 
concerned  in  the  act  of  respiration. — Kissing-muscle,  the 
orbicular  muscle  or  sphincter  of  the  mouth : technically 
called  the  orbicularis  oris,  oscularis,  and  basiator. — Mul- 
ler’s palpeoral  muscle.  [After  H.  M.  M idler.  ] A layer 
of  smooth  muscular  fibers  in  either  lid,  inserted  near  the 
attached  margin  of  the  tarsus,  and  innervated  through  the 
cervical  sympathetic.— Muscles  of  deglutition,  of  mas- 
tication, etc.  See  deglutition,  mastication,  etc. — Orbic- 
ular, pyramidal,  quadrate,  etc.,  muscles.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.— Snar ling-muscle,  the  levator  labii  superioris, 
as  of  the  dog,  which,  when  it  acts,  displays  the  teeth,  as  in 
snarling.— Sneering-muscle,  the  human  levator  labii 
superioris  alaeque  nasi,  which  acts  in  the  expression  of 
sneering.  (For  other  muscles,  see  their  special  names.) 
muscle2,  n.  See  mussel. 
muscle-band,  n.  See  mussel-band. 
musclebill  (mus'l-bil),  n.  The  surf-scoter,  a 
duck , (Edemia  perspicillata.  G.  Trumbull.  [Ken- 
nebunk,  Maine.] 

muscle-case  (mus'l-kas),  n.  A muscle-compart- 
ment. 

muscle-casket  (musT-kas//ket),  n.  A muscle- 
compartment. 

muscle-cell  (mus'l-sel),  n.  A cell  from  which 
muscular  tissue  is  derived;  a myamceba;  a 
myocyte. 

The  connection  with  the  muscle-cells. 

C.  Claus,  Zool.  (trans.),  p.  45. 

muscle-clot  (mus'l-klot),  n.  The  substance 
formed  as  a clot  in  the  coagulation  of  muscle- 
plasm;  myosin. 

muscle-column  (musT-koFum),  n.  1 . A bundle 
of  muscular  fibers. — 2.  A muscle-prism, 
muscle-compartment  (musT-kom-parFment), 
n.  The  prismatic  space  bounded  at  both  ends 
by  Krause’s  membrane  (intermediate  disk)  and 
laterally  by  the  longitudinal  planes  which  mark 
out  Cohnheim’s  areas.  It  is  occupied  by  a mus- 
cle-prism. Also  muscle-case,  muscle-casket. 
muscle-corpuscle  (nmsT-k6r/Apus-l),  n.  A mus- 
cle-nucleus, especially  in  a striated  muscle, 
muscle-current  (mus/l-kur//ent),  n.  See  cur- 
rentf. 

muscled  (mus'ld),  a.  [<  muscle 1 + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing muscles_or  muscular  tissue;  musculated: 
used  in  composition : as,  a strong-mwscted  man. 
muscle-nucleus  (musT-mFkle-us),  n.  A nu- 
cleus of  a muscle-fiber.  In  the*  striated  muscles  of 
mammals  these  are  usually  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sareolemma. 

muscle-plasm  (mus'l-plazm),  n.  The  liquid 
expressed  from  muscle  minced  and  mixed  while 
living  with  snow  and  a little  salt.  It  coagulates, 
forming  a clot  (myosin)  and  muscle-serum, 
muscle-plate  (mus'l-plat),  n.  A primitive  seg- 
ment of  the  mesoderm  of  an  embryo  destined 
to  become  a muscle  or  series  of  muscles ; a myo- 
comma,  myomere,  or  myotome.  Also  called 
muscular  plate. 

Most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  are  developed 
from  a series  of  portions  of  mesoderm  which  . . . are 
termed  the  muscle-plates.  Quain,  Anat. , II.  132. 

muscle-plum  (mus'l-plum),  n.  A dark-purple 
plum.  Halliwell. 
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muscle-prism  (mus'l-prizm),  n.  The  prismatic 
mass  of  muscle-rods  occupying  a muscle-com- 
partment. 

muscle-reading  (musT-re^ding),  n.  The  de- 
tection and  interpretation  of  slight  involuntary 
contractions  of  the  muscles  hy  a person  whose 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  subject  of  experimen- 
tation. 

In  the  researches  I made  on  muscle-reading,  it  was 
shewn  over  and  over  that  by  pure  chance  only  the  blind- 
fold subject  would,  under  certain  conditions,  find  the  ob- 
ject looked  for  in  one  case,  and  sometimes  in  two  cases 
out  of  twelve.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research.,  I.  17. 

muscle-rod  (mus'l-rod),  n.  A segment  of  a 
muscle-fibrilla  between  two  successive  Krause’s 
membranes  (intermediate  disks), 
muscle-serum  (mus/l-se,,rum),  n.  The  serum 
formed  on  the  coagulation  of  muscle-plasm, 
muscle-sugar  (mus'l-sMg//ar),  n.  Inosite. 
muscling  (mus'ling),  n.  [<  muscle 1 + -ing1.] 
Exhibition  or  representation  of  the  muscles. 

A good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good  muscling, 
as  well  as  colouring  and  drapery.  Shaftesbury. 

muscoid  (mus'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  muscus, 
(see  moss1),  moss,  + Gr.  eidog,  form.]  I.  a.  Tn 
hot.,  moss-like;  resembling  moss.  Also  musci- 
form. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  mosses ; a moss-like  plant, 
muscological  (mus-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  muscol- 
0(J-V  + -ic-al-2  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  mus- 
cology. 

museologist  (mus-kol'o-jist),  n.  [<  muscolog-y 
+ -ist.]  One  skilled  in  the  science  of  museol- 
ogy ; a bryologist. 

The  tribe  of  Sphagnaceae,  or  Bog-Mosses,  is  now  sepa- 
rated by  Museologists  from  true  Mosses. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 339. 

muscology  (mus-kol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  muscologie, 
< L.  muscus,  moss,  + Gr.  -Xoy'ta,  < 7Jyuv,  speak : 
see  -ology.  ] The  branch  of  botany  that  treats  of 
mosses ; also,  a discourse  or  treatise  on  mosses. 
Also  called  bryology. 

muscosity  (nms-kos'j-ti),  n.  [<  L.  muscosus, 
mossy, < muscus,  moss"(see  moss1),  + -ity.]  Mos- 
^siness. 

muscovado  (mus-ko-va'do),  n.  [Also  muscova- 
da;  =F.  moscouade,  mascouade,i  Sp.  moscabado, 
moscabada,  mascobado,  mascobada,  for  aziicar 
mascobado,  inferior  or  unrefined  sugar.]  Unre- 
fined sugar ; the  raw  material  from  which  loaf- 
sugar  and  lump-sugar  are  procured  hy  refining. 
Muscovado  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
by  evaporation  and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 
molasses. 

Muscovite  (mus'ko-vit),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  Moscovite ; < U.  Moscovite,  now  Muscovite 
= Sp.  Moscovita  = D.  Moskoviet  = G.  Moskowi- 
ter  = Sw.  Dan.  Mosleovit;  as  Muscovy  (ML.  Mus- 
covia),  Russia  (<  Russ.  Moskova  (>  G.  Moskau, 
F.  Moscow),  Moscow),  + -ite2.]  I.  n.  1.  A native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Muscovy  or  the  principal- 
ity of  Moscow,  or,  hy  extension,  of  Russia. — 2. 
[I-  °-]  In  mineral.,  common  or  potash  mica  (see 
mica2),  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
with  the  latter  element  in  part  replaced  by  hy- 
drogen; the  light-colored  mica,  varying  from 
nearly  white  to  pale  smoky  brown,  which  is 
characteristic  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  re- 
lated crystalline  rocks:  formerly  called  Musco- 
vy glass.  In  granitic  veins  it  sometimes  occurs  in  plates 
of  great  size,  and  is  often  mined,  as  for  example  in  western 
North  Carolina ; in  thin  plates  it  is  used  in  stoves,  win- 
dows, etc.  When  ground  up  it  is  used  as  a lubricator,  for 
giving  a silvery  sheen  to  wall-paper,  etc.  Phengite  is  a 
variety  of  muscovite  containing  more  silica  than  the  com- 
mon kinds.  The  name  hydromica  or  hydromuscovite  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  varieties  which  yield  considerable 
water  on  ignition.  These  usually  have  a pearly  or  silky 
luster  and  a talc-like  feel,  and  are  less  elastic  than  the  less 
hydrous  kinds:  damourite,  margarodite,  and  sericite  are 
here  included.  Fuchsite  is  a green-colored  variety  of 
muscovite  containing  chromium.  In  1887  the  production 
of  mica  (muscovite)  in  the  United  States  was  about  70,000 
pounds,  valued  at  nearly  $150,000;  2,000  tons  of  mica- 
waste,  valued  at  $15,000,  were  ground  for  use.  (Min.  Re- 
sources of  the  U.  S.,  1887.) 

3.  [/.  c.]  The  desman  or  Muscovitic  rat. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Muscovy,  or  Mos- 
cow, a former  principality  in  central  Russia, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  empire ; hy  ex- 
tension, of  or  pertaining  to  Russia. 

I have  used  the  word  Muscovite  in  the  sense  of  “pertain, 
ing  to  the  Tsardom  of  Muscovy,"  and  Moscovite  in  the 
sense  of  “pertaining  to  the  town  of  Moscow.’’ 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  420. 

Muscovitic  (mus-ko-vit'ik),  a.  [<  Muscovite  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  Muscovite. 
muscovy  (mus'ko-vi),  n.\  pi.  muscovies  (-viz). 
[Short  for  Muscovy  duck  (see  musk-duck).']  A 
Muscovy  duck  or  musk-duck.  See  duck2,  1, 
and  musk-duck,  1. 

Muscovy  glass.  See  muscovite,  2. 
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She  were  an  excellent  lady  but  that  her  face  peeleth  like 

^Muscovy-glass.  Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  3. 

muscular  (mus'ku-lar),  a.  [=  F.  musculaire 
= Sp.  Pg.  muscular  = It.  muscular  ey  muscolare , 
< NL.  *muscularis,  of  muscle,  < L.  musculus , 
muscle:  see  muscle^.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  in 
any  way  to  muscle  or  muscles ; composing,  con- 
stituting, or  consisting  of  muscle : as,  the  mus- 
cular system;  muscular  origin  or  insertion; 
muscular  fiber  or  tissue. — 2.  Done  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  muscle  or  muscles : as,  muscular 
action;  muscular  movement;  muscidar  strength. 
— 3.  Well-muscled;  having  well-developed  mus- 
cles ; strong ; sinewy ; brawny : as,  a muscular 
man. — 4.  Figuratively,  strong  and  vigorous. 

No  mind  becomes  muscular  without  rude  and  early  ex- 
ercise. Bulwer,  My  Novel,  ix.  16. 

Muscular  Christianity.  See  Christianity.  [The  origi- 
nation of  this  phrase  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
Charles  Kingsley ; but  he  expressly  repudiates  it. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  about  “ Muscular  Christi- 
anity.” A clever  expression,  spoken  in  jest  by  I know  not 
whom,  has  been  bandied  about  the  world,  and  supposed 
by  many  to  represent  some  new  ideal  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter. For  myself,  I do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Letters  and  Memories  of  Charles  Kingsley,  II.  212.] 
Muscular  fascicle,  fasciculus,  or  lacertus,  a bundle 
of  a variable  number  of  parallel  muscular  fibers.— Mus- 
cular fiber,  (a)  Muscular  tissue,  as  composed  of  fibers. 
(6)  One  of  the  fibers  of  which  muscular  tissue  is  ultimate- 
ly composed.— Muscular  fibril,  fibrillation.  See  the 
nouns.— Muscular  impression,  the  mark  of  the  inser- 
tion of  a muscle,  as  of  an  adductor  muscle  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a bivalve  shell.  See  cut  at  ciborium.—  Muscular 
insertion,  one  of  the  attachments  of  an  individual  mus- 
cle, generally  that  inserted  in  the  smaller  or  more  movable 
part.— Muscular  motion,  muscular  movement,  the 
motion  or  movement  which  results  from  the  action  of  mus- 
cles.— Muscular  plate.  Same  as  muscle-plate. — Muscu- 
lar rheumatism.  Same  as  myalgia.— Muscular  sen- 
sations, feelings  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles. (J ames  Mill,  1829. ) By  these  a knowledge  is  obtained 
of  the  condition  of  the  muscle^  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  contracted,  of  the  position  of  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  resistance  offered  by  external  bodies.— 
Muscular  sense,  muscular  sensations  or  the  capacity 
of  experiencing  them,  especially  considered  as  a means 
of  information.— Muscular  stomach,  a stomach  with 
thick  muscular  walls,  as  the  gizzard  of  a fowl : distin- 
guished from  the  glandxdar  stomach,  or  proventriculus. — 
Muscular  system,  the  total  of  the  muscular  tissue  or 
sum  of  the  individual  muscles  of  the  body ; musculation 
or  musculature,  regarded  as  a set  of  similar  oi-gans  or 
system  of  like  parts,  comparable  to  the  nervous  system, 
the  osseous  system,  etc.— Muscular  tissue,  the  proper 
contractile  substance  of  muscle;  muscular  fiber.  It  is 
of  two  kinds  — striated  or  striped  muscle,  and  smooth. 
The  former,  of  which  all  the  ordinary  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  and  the  heart  are  composed,  consists  of  bundles 


a. 

Striated  Muscular  Tissue,  magnified  about  250  diameters. 


A,  a muscular  fiber  without  its  sareolemma,  breaking  up  at  one 
end  into  its  fibrillaa ; B,  two  separate  fibrillae ; C,  a muscular  fiber 
breaking  up  into  disks;  D,  a muscular  fiber  of  which  the  contractile 
substance  (a,  a)  is  torn  across,  while  the  sareolemma  ( b)  has  not  given 
way. 

of  fibers  which  present  a striated  appearance,  and  are 
enveloped  in  and  bound  together  by  connective  tissue 
which  also  supports  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  muscle. 
Striated  muscle-fibers,  except  those  of  the  heart,  have  an 
outer  sheath  of  sareolemma.  Smooth  muscular  tissue 
consists  of  elongated  band-like  non-striated  fibers,  each 
with  a rod-like  nucleus ; they  do  not  break  up  into  fibrillae, 
and  have  no  sareolemma.— Muscular  tube,  in  ichth.,  a 
myodome.  = Syn.  3.  Sinewy,  stalwart,  sturdy,  lusty,  vig- 
orous, powerful. 

muscularity  (mus-ku-larT-ti),  n.  [<  muscular 
+ -ity.]  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  he- 
wing muscular. 

muscularize  (mus'ku-lar-iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  andpp. 
muscularized , ppr.  muscularizing.  [<  muscular 
+ -ize.J  To  make  muscular  or  strong;  de- 
velop muscular  strength  in.  Lowell , Among 
my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  5. 

muscular ly  (mus'ku-lar-li),  adv.  With  mus- 
cular power;  strongly;  as  regards  muscular 
strength. 

musculation  (mus-ku-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  mus- 
culation; as  L.  musculus , muscle,  + - ation.2  The 
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way  or  mode  in  which  a part  is  provided  with 
muscles ; the  number,  kind,  and  disposition  of 
the  muscles  of  a part  or  organ. 

It  is  not  by  Touch,  Taste,  Hearing,  Smelling,  Musculation, 
etc.,  that  we  can  explain  astronomical,  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  phenomena. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  446. 
=Syn.  Musculation,  Musculature.  Musculation  is  more 
frequent  in  merely  descriptive  anatomy,  with  reference  to 
the  attachments  or  other  topographical  disposition  of  in- 
dividual muscles;  musculature  is  the  more  comprehensive 
morphological  or  embryological  term. 

musculature  (mus'ku-la-tur),  n.  [=  Sp.  muscu- 
laturei;  as  L.  musculus,  muscle,  + -ature.]  The 
furnishing  or  providing  of  a living  organism  with 
muscles,  or  the  method  or  means  by  which  mus- 
cles are  formed;  also,  the  muscular  tissue,  sys- 
tem, or  apparatus  itself,  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  its  origin,  development,  and  subse- 
quent disposition ; musculation. 

The  musculature  of  the  right  Bide  of  the  larynx  is  still 
free,  and.  when  acting,  a crater -like  cavity  is  seen,  lined 
with  granulations.  Lancet , No.  3436,  p.  12. 

Dermal  musculature.  See  dermal.  = Syn.  See  mus- 
culation. 

rnusculet  (mus'kul),  n.  [<  L.  musculus,  muscle : 
see  muscle1.]  A muscle. 

musculi,  n.  Plural  of  musculus,  1. 

musculine  (mus'ku-lin),  n.  [<  L.  musculus,  mus- 
cle (see  muscle t),  + -me2.]  The  animal  basis  of 
muscle ; the  chemical  substance  of  which  mus- 
cle chiefly  consists.  See  muscle-plasma  and 
myosin. 

musculite(mus'ku-lit),  n.  [<  L.  musculus,  mussel 
(see  mussel),  + -ife2.]  A fossil  shell  like  a mus- 
sel or  Mytilus,  or  supposed  to  be  of  that  kind. 

musculocutaneous  (mus//ku-16-ku-ta'ne-us),  a. 
[<  L.  musculus,  muscle,  + cutis,  skin:’ see  cu- 
taneous.'] Muscular  and  cutaneous : specifically 
said  of  certain  nerves  which,  after  giving  off 
motor  branches  to  muscles,  terminate  in  the 
skin  as  sensory  nerves.  The  superior  and  inferior 
musculocutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen  are  two  branches 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  more  frequently  called  the  iliohy- 
pogastric and  ilio-inguinal.  (See  these  words.)  The  mus- 
culocutaneous nerve  in  the  arm  is  a large  branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  supplies  the  coracobrachialis  and 
biceps  muscles,  and  in  part  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  then 
ramifies  in  the  skin  of  the  forearm.  That  of  the  leg  is  one 
of  two  main  branches  of  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  peronei  muscles  and  then  rami- 
fies in  the  skin  of  the  lower  leg  and  foot. 

musculopallial  (mus"ku-16-pal'i-al),  a.  [<  L. 
musculus,  muscle,  + NL.  pallium  : see  pallial.] 
Supplying  or  distributed  to  muscles  and  to  the 
mantle  or  pallium  of  a mollusk:  specifically 
applied  to  the  outer  of  two  nerves  given  off 
from  the  visceral  ganglion,  the  other  being 
the  splanchnic  nerve.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin., 
XXXII.  628. 

musculophrenic  (mus//ku-16-fre'nik),  a.  [<  L. 
musculus,  muscle,  + Gr.  <j>pyv,  diaphragm.]  Per- 
taining to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  diaphragm : 
specifically  applied  to  a terminal  branch  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  which  supplies  the 
diaphragm  and  lower  intercostal  muscles. 

musculosity  (mus-ku-los'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  mus- 
culosite,  < L.  as  if  *museulosita(t-)s,  < muscu- 
losus,  museulous : see  musculous.]  The  quality 
of  being  musculous ; muscularity. 

musculospiral  (mus//ku-16-spi'ral),  a.  [<  L.  mus- 
culus, muscle,  + spira,  spire : seeypiral.]  Inner- 
vating a muscle  and  winding  spirally  around  a 
bone  : specifically  applied  to  the  largest  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  winds  around  the 
humerus  in  company  with  the  superior  profunda 
artery,  and  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  back 
part  of  the  arm  and  forearm  and  the  skin  of 
the  same  part. 

musculous  (mus'ku-lus),  a.  [=  F.  musculeux 
= Sp.  Pg.  musculoso  = It.  muscoloso,  musculoso, 
< L.  musculosus,  muscular,  fleshy,  < musculus, 
a muscle:  see  muscle L]  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
muscle  or  to  muscles. 

Theuvoas  coat  or  iris  of  the  eyehathamwscuZouapower, 
and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it  called 
the  pupil  or  sight  of  the  eye.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

2.  Full  of  muscles;  hence,  strong;  sinewy. 
[Obsolescent.] 

He  had  a tongue  so  musculous  and  subtile  that  he  could 
twist  it  up  into  his  nose.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  xi. 

musculus  (mus'ku-lus),  n.  [L. : see  muscle1.] 

1.  PI.  musculi  (-11).  In  anal.,  a muscle.  Muscles 
were  all  formerly  named  in  Latin,  musculus  being  express- 
ed or  implied  in  their  names,  but  few  retain  this  designa- 
tion, though  the  Latin  form  of  the  qualifying  word  or  words 
may  remain,  as  pectoralis,  ylutmis,  etc. 

2.  [cap.]  In  zool.:  {a)  A genus  of  mice, of  which 

Mus  musculus  is  the  type : same  as  Mus.  Raji- 
nesque,  1818.  (6)  A term  in  use  among  the 

conchologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  for  various  bivalve  shells,  as 
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Panopcea,  Unionidce,  Cyrenidce,  Mytilidce,  etc. 
(c)  A genus  of  brachiopods  of  the  family  Tere- 
bratulidce.  • Quenstedt,  1871. 

Mus.  Doc.  An  abbreviation  of  Musicce  Doctor 
(Doctor  of  Music). 

muse1  (muz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  mused,  ppr.  mus- 
ing. [<  MB.  rrnisen,  gaze  about,  ponder,  won- 
der, muse,  < OF.  muser  (=  Pr.  OSp.  musar  = 
It.  musare),  ponder,  muse,  dream,  F.  loiter, 
trifle,  dawdle;  origin  uncertain ; prob.  same  as 
It.  mussare,  mutter,  mumble,  F.  dial.  (Walloon) 
muser,  hum,  buzz,  < ML.  musare,  mussare,  L. 
mussare,  murmur,  mutter,  be  in  uncertainty;  cf. 
Norw.  musa,  mussa,  mysja,  mutter,  whisper ; Gr. 
fivtjew,  mutter;  ult,,  like  mum1,  mumble,  mutter, 
etc.,  imitative  of  a low  indistinct  sound.  An- 
other etymology  (Diez,  Skeat)  rests  on  It.  mu- 
sare, ‘gape  about,’  explained  as  orig.  ‘sniff  as 
a dog’  (cf.  F.  muser,  begin  to  rut),  < OF. 
*muse  (=  It.  muso ),  the  mouth,  muzzle,  snout 
(whence  dim.  musel,  mosel,  > ME.  moscl,  > E. 
muzzle),  < L.  morsus,  bite,  ML.  also  muzzle, 
snout, beak:  see  muzzle,  morse2.  Forthe change 
of  L.  morsus  to  OF.  *muse  (mus),  cf.  OF.  jus,  < 
L.  deorsum,  OF.  sus,  < L.  seorsum.  But  the  Pr. 
OSp.  and  It.  forms,  in  this  view,  must  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  OF.,  a thing  in  itself  highly 
improbable  at  a date  so  early,  and  sufficient, 
with  the  improbability  of  such  a transfer  of 
notions,  to  disprove  this  explanation.  In  ano- 
ther view,  also  improbable,  the  word  is  < OHG. 
muozen, be  idle,  muoza,  G.  musze,  idleness,  lei- 
sure. Hence  amuse.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  pon- 
der; meditate;  reflect  continuously  and  in  si- 
lence ; be  in  a brown  study. 

Right  hertely  she  hym  loved,  ami  mused  liere-on  so 
moche  that  she  was  sore  troubled,  and  fayn  wolde  she  haue 
hym  to  he  her  lorde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  229. 

Taking  my  lonely  winding  walk,  X mus'd, 

And  held  accustom'd  conference  with  my  heart. 

Cowper,  The  Four  Ages. 
And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 

Till  the  rain  on  tile  unraked  clover  fell. 

Whittier,  Maud  Muller. 
2f.  To  be  astonished;  be  surprised;  wonder. 

I muse  my  Lord  of  Gloucester  is  not  come ; 

'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  X. 
Yonder  is  ther  an  host  of  men, 

I musen  who  they  bee. 

Captain  Car  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  150). 

This  may  be  a sufficient  reason  to  us  why  we  need  no 
longer  muse  at  the  spreading  of  many  idle  traditions  so 
soon  after  the  Apostles.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

3.  To  gaze  meditatively. 

As  y stood  musynge  on  the  moone. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  148. 
Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wonder’d  at  her. 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
= Syn.  1.  Meditate,  reflect,  etc.  (see  list  under  contem- 
plate), cogitate,  ruminate,  brood. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  meditate  on;  think  of  re- 
flectively. 

Thou  knowist  all  that  hertes  thenke  or  muse, 

All  thynges  thou  seest  in  thy  presence. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6441. 
Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 

Thomson,  Hymn,  1.  118. 

2f.  To  wonder  at. 

muse1  (muz),  n.  [<  ME.  muse,  < OF.  muse,  muse, 
musing,  amusement,  < muser,  muse:  see  muse1, 
v.  ] 1 . The  act  of  musing ; meditation ; reverie ; 
absent-mindedness ; contemplative  thought. 
Thys  king  in  muses  ther  was  full  strongly 
In  the  noblesse  of  this  castell  alway, 

That  almost  he  slepte,  but  not  a-slepe  fully. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5611. 
2.  Wonder;  surprise. 

This  dedication  . . . may  haply  make  your  Honors  muse; 
well  fare  that  dedication  that  may  excite  your  muse. 

Florio,  It.  Diet.  (1598),  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  [3]. 

He  . . . was  fill’d 

With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  52. 

At  or  in  a muse,  in  doubt  or  hesitation. 

Which  euent  beeing  so  straunge,  I had  rather  leaue 
them  in  a muse  what  it  should  be,  then  in  a maze  in  telling 
what  it  was.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  104. 

For  the  duke  and  our  fleet,  we  are  now  all  at  a muse  what 
should  become  of  them. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  II.,  I.  251. 

Muse2  (muz),  n.  [<  OF.  muse,  F.  muse  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  musa  = D.  mnze  = G.  muse  — Sw.  Dan. 
muse,  (.  L.  musa,  < Gr.  govaa,  iEolic  yoica,  Doric 
aaa,  Laconian  pi >a  or  pact,  a Muse  (see  def.  1), 
ence  also  music,  song,  eloquence,  in  pi.  arts, 
accomplishments,  and  in  general  fitness,  pro- 
priety; prob.  contr.  of  *uaovaa  (reg.  contr.  yaaa), 
fem.  ppr.  of  *pdeiv,  a defective  verb  (perf.  fd- 
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fma,  part,  ye/iatbg,  pres.  mid.  paaOai),  strive  af- 
ter, seek  after,  attempt,  long  for,  desire  eager- 
ly, covet,  etc.  The  lit.  meaning  of  yovaa  is 
sometimes  given  as  ‘inventress’  (as  ancient 
writers  assumed),  from  the  sense  ‘invent’  in- 
ferred from  the  sense  ‘ seek  after’;  but  the  term 
more  prob.  referred  to  the  emotion  or  passion, 
the  “line  frenzy,”  implied  in  the  verb  in  the 
usual  sense  ‘ strive  alter’  (fiepaitg,  excited),  and 
in  its  derivatives,  among  which  are  counted 
gaivtadai,  be  in  a frenzy,  gavia,  frenzy,  madness, 
pavnc,  a seer,  prophet,  etc.:  see  mania,  Mantis. 
Hence  museum,  music,  mosaic1,  etc.]  1.  In  Gr. 
myth.,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mne- 
mosyne, who  according  to  the  earliest  writers 
were  goddesses  of  memory,  then  inspiring  god- 
desses of  song,  and  according  to  later  ideas  di- 
vinities presiding  over  the  different  kinds  of  po- 
etry, and  over  the  sciences  and  arts,  while  at  the 
same  time  having  as  their  especial  province 
springs  and  limpid  streams.  Their  number  appears 
in  the  Homeric  poems  not  to  be  fixed ; later  it  seems  to  have 
been  put  at  three,  but  afterward  they  are  always  spoken  of 
as  nine : Clio,  the  Muse  of  heroic  exploits,  or  of  history  ; 
Euterpe,  of  Dionysiac  music  and  the  double  flute ; Thalia, 
of  gaiety,  pastoral  life,  and  comedy ; Melpomene,  of  song 
and  harmony,  and  of  tragedy  ; Terpsichore,  ot  choral  dance 
and  song ; Erato,  of  erotic  poetry  and  the  lyre ; Polymnia 
or  Polyhymnia,  of  the  inspired  and  stately  hymn ; Urania, 
of  astronomical  and  other  celestial  phenomena ; and  Cal- 
liope, the  chief  of  the  Muses,  of  poetic  inspiration,  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  heroic  or  epic  poetry.  The  Muses  were 
intimately  associated  in  legend  and  in  art  with  Apollo, 
who,  as  the  chief  guardian  and  leader  of  their  company, 
was  called  Musagetes. 

In  this  city  [Cremona]  did  that  famous  Poet  [Virgil]  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  Muses.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  140. 

Hence — 2.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  An  inspiring  power ; 
poetic  inspiration : often  spoken  of  and  apos- 
trophized by  poets  as  a goddess. 

O for  a Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.,  ProL 
Of  Mar.’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  . . . 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse.  Milton,  P.  L,  L 6. 

3.  A poet;  a bard.  [Rare.] 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn; 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

Milton , Lycidas,  L 19. 

muse3,  meuse  (mus),  n.  [<  OF.  mttsse,  a little 
hole  or  corner  to  hide  things  in,  < musser, 
hide:  see  miche1,  mooch,  moucli.']  1.  An  open- 
ing in  a fence  through  which  a hare  or  other 
game  is  accustomed  to  pass.  Also  muset. 

As  when  a crew  of  gallants  watch  the  wild  muse  of  a Bore, 
Their  dogs  put  in  full  crie,  he  rusheth  on  before. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  368.  (Wares.) 
The  old  prouerbe  . . . “ ’Tis  as  hard  to  find  a hare  with- 
out a muse  as  a woman  without  a scuse.” 

Greene , Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  387). 

(Nares.) 

Like  to  an  hunter  skilfull  in  marking  the  secret  tracts 
and  muces  of  wild  beasts,  [he]  enclosed  many  a man  within 
his  lamentable  net  and  toyle. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).  (Nares  ) 

2f.  A loophole ; a means  of  escape. 

For  these  words  still  left  a muse  for  the  people  to  escape. 

N.  Bacon. 

3.  The  mouthpiece  or  wind-pipe  of  a bagpipe. 
Also  written  smuse. 

mused  (muzd),  a.  [<  muse1  + -ed2.]  Overcome 
with  liquor ; bemused ; muzzy. 

Head  waiter  honour’d  by  the  guest, 
Half-mused,  or  reeling  ripe. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

museful  (muz'ftd),  a,  [<  muse1,  n.,  + -ful.] 
Thinking  deeply  or  closely;  thoughtful.  Dry  den. 
musefully  (muz'ful-i),  adv.  In  a museful  man- 
ner; thoughtfully. 

muselt,  n-  Au  obsolete  variant  of  muzzle. 
museless  (muz'les),  a.  [<  Muse2,  «.,  + -less.] 
Without  a Muse;  disregarding  the  power  of 
poetry. 

Museless  and  unbookish  they  [the  Spartans]  were,  mind- 
ing nought  but  the  feats  of  Warre. 

Milton,  Areopagitica  (Clarendon  Press),  p.  7. 

musenna,  n.  See  mesenna. 
museographer  (mu-ze-og'ra-fSr),  n.  [<  muse- 
ograph-y  + -er1.]  Same  as  museographist. 
museographist  (mu-ze-og'ra-fist),  n.  [<  muse- 
ograph-y  + -ist.]  One  who  describes  or  classi- 
fies the  objects  in  a museum.  Also  musceog- 
raphist.  [Recent.] 

Most  of  the  naturalists  and  museographists  have  included 
shells  in  their  works. 

Mendes  da  Costa,  Elements  of  Conehology,  p.  57. 

museography  (mii-ze-og'ra-ii),  ».  [<  Gr.  yovaei- 
ov,  a museum,  + -ypatpia,  (."yp&tyetv,  write.]  The 
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systematic  description  or  written  classification  Eng.] — 6.  The  best  kind  of  iron  ore.  Halli- 

of  objects  in  a museum.  Also  muswography.  well Mush  muddle,  pot-pie.  [Cape  Cod.] 

[Recent.]  _ _ mush2  (musb),r.  t.  [Perhaps  a var..  of  mesh1,v.'] 

museologist  (mu-ze-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  museolog-y  To  nick  or  notch  (dress-fabrics)  round  the  edges 
+ -ist.]  One  versed  in  museology.  with  a stamp,  for  ornament, 

museology  (mu-zf-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  museum. , mushed  (musht),  a.  [<  mush'1  + -ed2.]  Shat- 
museum,  + Or.  -h>yut,  < teyeiy,  speak:  see  -olo-  tered;  depressed;  “used  up.”  [Prov.  Eng.] 

] The  science  of  arranging  and  managing  Going  about  all  day  without  changing  her  cap.  and  look- 

museums.  Also  musceology.  [Recent.]  big  as  if  she  was  mushed. 

But  the  account  of  the  last  [general  arrangements  of  the  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  8. 

several  museums]  is  generally  unsatisfactory  and  imper-  musheront,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  mushroom. 
feet,  while  very  slight  or  no  mention  is  made  of  such  de-  Tmisbpt.onr  n Tn  her  same  as  mvirhpfnr 
vices  as  are  characteristically  American,  aud  in  which  I!’  d “ musclietor. 

museology  has  been  notably  advanced  by  us  mUSilQUUSIl-rOOu,  u.  bee  musquash-root . 

Science,  VI.  82.  mushroom  (mush'rom),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial, 
muser  (mfi'z&r),  n.  One  who  muses ; one  who  *or  °,bs-  mushrome,  mushrump,  musheron;  < ME. 
acts,  speaks,  or  writes  as  in  a reverie;  an  ab-  musheron>  muscheron,  < OF.  mousoheron,  mouse- 

i. • j j 7 ron.  n,  Tmisnmnm  < nm.mi.ssfi!  mnsa*  cco  vnr. 


sent-minded  person. 

He  [Arnold]  is  not*  like  most  elegiac  poets,  a mere  sad 
muser ; he  is  always  one  who  finds  a secret  of  joy  in  the 
midst  of  pain.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  530. 

muse-rid  (muz'rid),  a.  Ridden  by  a Muse  or 
the  Muses ; possessed  by  poetical  enthusiasm. 
[Rare.] 

No  meagre,  Muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin. 

In  a dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iL  37. 

muset  (mu' set),  n.  [Also  musit ; dim.  of  muse 3.] 
Same  as  muse 3, 1. 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  [the  hare]  goes 

Are  like  a labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

^ Shak.,  V enus  and  Adonis,  1.  683. 

musette  (mu-zet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  muse,  a 
pipe,  a bagpipe,  = It.  musa , < ML.  musa , a 
bagpipe,  < L.  musa , a song,  a Muse:  see 
Muse2.]  1.  A small  and  simple  variety  of 

oboe. — 2.  A form  of  bagpipe  once  very  popular 
in  France,  having  a compass  of  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen tones. — 3.  A quiet  pastoral  melody,  usual- 
ly with  a drone-bass,  written  in  imitation  of  a 
bagpipe  tune : often  introduced  as  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  old-fashioned  suite,  especially  as 
a contrast  to  the  gavotte.  Such  melodies  were  often 
used  as  dance-tunes ; and  thus  the  term  musette  wa3  ex- 
pended to  the  dance  for  which  they  were  used. 

museum  (mu-ze'um),  n.  [=  F.  museum , musee — 
Sp.  museo  = Pg.  7nuseu  = It.  museo , < L.  mu- 
seum, < Gr.  / lovcelov , a temple  of  the  Muses,  a 
place  of  study,  a library  or  museum,  also  (late) 
mosaic,  < fiovoa,  a Muse:  see  Muse2.]  A col- 
lection of  natural  objects,  or  of  those  made  by 
man,  placed  where  they  may  be  seen,  pre- 
served, and  studied.  Neither  the  objects  themselves, 
nor  the  place  where  they  are  shown,  constitute  a museum ; 
this  results  from  the  combination  of  objects,  place,  and 
purpose,  display  being  an  essential  feature.  The  objects, 
or  specimens,  may  be  shown  for  general  purposes  only, 
or  for  the  illustration  of  some  subject  or  idea,  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  museums  being,  by  the  display  of  ob- 
jects and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and 
labeled,  to  illustrate  some  fact  in  nature  or  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  mu- 
seums according  to  the  character  of  the  objects  or  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  shown,  as  just  indicated,  but 
no  hard  and  fast  divisions  can  thus  be  made.  The  chief 
categories  of  museums  are  those  of  art,  natural  history, 


ron , a mushroom,  < mousse,  moss:  see  waoss1.] 

I.  n.  1 . A cryptogamic  plant  of  the  class  Fun- 
gi: applied  in  a general  sense  to  almost  any 
of  the  larger,  conspicuous  fungi,  such  as  toad- 
stools, puffballs,  Hydnei,  etc.,  but  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  agaricoid  fungi  and  especially  to 
the  edible  forms.  The  species  most  usually  cultivated 
is  the  Agaricus  campestris,  edible  agaric  or  mushroom. 
Mushrooms  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
usually  of  very  rapid  growth.  In  some  localities  they  form 
a staple  article  of  food.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  the  natives  live 
largely  upon  Cyttaria  Darwinii,  and  in  Australia  many 
species  of  Boletus  are  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  Many 
mushrooms  are  poisonous,  and  the  selection  of  those  suit- 
able for  cooking  should  be  intrusted  to  competent  judges. 
See  cut  under  Agaricus. 

Hither  the  Emperour  Claudius  repaired,  in  hope  to  re- 
cover his  health  through  the  temperature  of  the  air,  . . . 
but  contrarily  here  met  with  the  mushromes  that  poysoned 
him.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  236. 

Hence — 2.  An  upstart ; one  who  rises  rapidly 
from  a low  condition  in  life. 

But  cannot  brook  a night-grown  mushrump — 

Such  a one  as  my  lord  of  Cornwall  is — 

Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

Marlowe , Edward  II.,  i.  4. 

And  we  must  glorify 
A mushroom  l one  of  yesterday ! 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

3 . A small  mushroom-shaped  protuberance  that 
sometimes  forms  on  the  end  of  the  negative 
carbon  in  arc-lamps. — Cup-mushroom,  a common 
name  for  certain  discomycetous  fungi,  particularly  of  the 
genus Peziza.  See  Discomycetes and Peziza. — Devil’s  mush- 
room, a name  given  to  many  poisonous  fungi  resembling 
edible  mushrooms.  [Colloq.  ] —Fairy-ring  mushroom. 
See  champignon  and  Marasmius. — St.  George’s  mush- 
room, a species  of  mushroom,  Tricholoma  gambosum, 
which  appears  in  May  and  June,  growing  in  rings.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Agaricus  arvensis. 

n.  a . 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mushrooms; 
made  of  mushrooms : as,  mushroom  sauce. — 2. 
Resembling  mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth 
and  in  unsubstantiality;  ephemeral;  upstart: 
as,  mushroom  aristocracy. 

Somebody  buys  all  the  quack  medicines  that  build  pal- 
aces for  the  mushroom , say  rather  the  toadstool,  million- 
aires. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  186. 

Mushroom  anchor,  catchup,  coral,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—Mushroom  head,  the  nose-plate  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  breech-plug  of  a breech-loading  cannon.  See  nose-plate, 


history,  ethnology,  and  technology,  and  any  one  of  these  ★and  second  cut  under  fermeture. 
may  be  treated  as  a whole,  or  a museum  may  be  devoted  DlUShrOOlll  (mush'rom),  V . t.  [<  mushroom , n .] 
to  some  particular  division  of  a given  subject.  A mu-  To  elevate  suddenly  in  position  or  rank, 
seum  of  art  may  contain,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  art- work  j r 

of  all  periods  and  all  countries  ; it  may  be  confined  to  The  prosperous  upstart  mushroomed  into  rank, 
some  branch  of  art,  as  painting  or  sculpture ; to  the  work  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  297.  (Davies.) 

of  a given  period,  country,  or  even  man  : the  objects  may  much  rnorn-h  itch  <'™nsh,rn™-hipV/A7->\  n nl 
be  shown  for  their  beauty  alone,  or  so  arranged  as  to  HlliCJies  ynusn  rom  men  ezj,  n.  pi. 

show  the  gradual  development  of  art.  Similarly  a mu-  Inequalities  in  the  noor  01  a COal-mme,  OCCa- 
seum  of  natural  history  may  endeavor  to  cover  the  whole  sioned  by  the  projection  of  basaltic  or  other 
field,  or  it  may  be  devoted  to  zoology  or  botany  only,  or  stony  substances.  Halliwell . [Prov.  Eng.  "I 

to  some  branch  of  these  subjects,  such  as  geographical  / i , ..  *■  a \ ° nix- 

distribution,  or  the  animals  of  a given  region.  IHUShrOOIIl-Spa/WIl  (mush  rom-span),  71.  The 

• • ■ substance  m which  the  reproductive  mycelium 

of  the  mushroom  is  embodied, 
mushroom-stone  (mush'rbm-ston),  n.  A stone 
or  fossil  that  resembles  a mushroom. 

Two  small  mushroom-stones,  in  form  of  a bluntish  cone. 
. . . Fifteen  other  mushroom-stones  of  near  the  same  shape 
with  the  precedent.  . . . These  are  of  a white  colour,  and 
in  shape  exactly  resembling  a sort  of  coralline  fungus  of 
marine  original,  which  I have  by  me. 

Woodward,  On  Fossils,  p.  137. 


i given  region, 

mush1  (mush),  n.  [Prob.  orig.  a dial.  var.  of 
mesh2,  var.  of  mash1,  a mixture : see  mash1.  Not 
< G.  mus,  pap.]  1.  Anything  mashed.  Halli- 
well. [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  Meal  boiled  in  water 
or  milk  until  it  forms  a thick,  soft  mass : as, 
oatmeal  mush;  7nush  and  milk;  specifically, 
such  a preparation  made  from  Indian  corn ; 
hasty-pudding. 

In  thickness  like  a cane,  it  Nature  roul’d 
Close  up  in  leaves,  to  keep  it  from  the  cold ; 

Which  being  ground  and  boyl’d,  Mush  they  make. 

Hardie,  Last  Voyage  to  Bermuda  (1671).  (Bartlett.) 

Ev’n  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush! 

J oel  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding,  i. 

Why  will  people  cook  it  [rice]  into  a mush  ? See  how 
separate  the  grains  are  ! 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  19. 

tjsg**  sar1'  - «■»  «* 

and  pulpy:  as,  ««,»  ol  mud.  diuleetul  torn  of  muitSim. 

I hate,  where  I looked  for  a manly  furtherance,  or  at  mushv  (mush'i),  a.  [<  mush*  + -wl.]  Like 
least  a manly  res.stance,  to  find  a mush ; soft . pulpy . Without  fiber  or  firmness. 

4 Fish  ground  un*  chum*  noma  op-  stn*h  . ,The  death  Penalty  is  disappearing,  like  some  better 
-±.  r isn  ground  up , enurn , pomace , StOSD . things,  before  a kind  of  mushy  and  unthinking  doubt  of  its 

— D.  Lust;  dusty  refuse.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  morality  and  expediency.  The  Nation,  Feb.  3, 1870, p.  67. 


mushroom-strainer  (mush'rom -strainer),  n. 
An  inverted-dish  strainer  for  cistern-pumps,  so 
named  from  its  shape.  E.  H.  Knight. 
mushroom-sugar  (mush 'rom-shug^ar),  n.  Man- 
nite. 

mushru  (mush'ro),  n.  [Hind.  mashriTa.]  A 
wash  able  material  made  inlndia,  having  a glossy 
silk  finish  and  a cotton  back.  It  is  used  for 


A child-bearing,  tender-hearted  thing  is  the  woman  of 
our  people;  . . . she’s  not  mushy,  but  her  heart  is  tender. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xlvL 

Over-ripe,  mushy,  bruised,  and  partially  decayed  fruit 
makes  a poor  dark-colored  dried  product. 

^ Sd . Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  232. 

music  (mu'zik),  n.  [<  ME.  musik , musyk , mu - 
sike  = D.  muziek , muzijk  = MLG.  MHG.  mu- 
seke  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  musik,  < OF.  (and  F.)  mu- 
sique  = Sp.  musica  = Pg.  It.  7nusioa , music,  < L. 
musica  = Ar.  musiqa  = Turk.  Hind,  musiqi , < 
Gr.  [iovglkt]  (sc.  texvt]),  any  art  over  which  the 
Muses  presided,  esp.  lyric  poetry  set  to  melody, 
music ; fern,  of  yovGindg,  of  the  Muses  (6  {iovgl- 

k. 6q,  a votary  of  the  Muses,  a poet,  musician, 
man  of  letters),  < govGa , a muse:  see  Muse2.] 

l.  Any  pleasing  succession  of  sounds  or  of 
combinations  of  sounds ; melody  or  harmony : 
as,  the  music  of  the  winds,  or  of  the  sea. 

For  the  armony 

And  sweet  accord  was  so  good  musike 
That  the  uoice  to  angels  most  was  like. 

Flower  and  Leaf. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1 (song). 

When  those  exact  co-ordinations  which  the  ear  per- 
ceives as  rhythm,  tune,  and  tone-color  are  suggested  to 
the  ear  by  a series  of  musical  sounds,  the  result  is  music. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci.  Eng.  Verse,  p.  48. 
The  bird  doth  not  betray  the  secret  springs 
Whence  note  on  note  her  music  sweetly  pours. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  29. 

2.  (a)  The  science  of  combining  tones  in  rhyth- 
mic, melodic,  and  harmonic  order,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce effects  that  shall  be  intelligible  and  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  ( b ) The  art  of  using  rhythmic, 
melodic,  and  harmonic  materials  in  the  produc- 
tion of  definite  compositions,  or  works  having 
scientific  correctness,  artistic  finish  and  pro- 
portion, esthetic  effectiveness,  and  an  emo- 
tional content  or  meaning. 

In  Candia  siue  Creta  was  musyke  firste  founde,  and  also 
tourneys  and  exercyse  of  armes  on  horsbacke. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  13. 

Music  has  been  developed  according  to  certain  rules 
which  depended  on  unknown  laws  of  nature  since  dis- 
covered; . . . it  cannot  be  separated  from  these  laws,  and 
. . . within  them  there  is  a field  large  enough  for  all  the 
efforts  of  human  fancy.  Blaserna,  Sound,  p.  187. 

Degrees  in  music  are  not  conferred  by  the  University  of 
London.  Grove’s  Diet.  Music,  I.  452. 

3.  A composition  made  up  of  tones  artistically 
and  scientifically  disposed,  or  such  compositions 
collectively:  as,  a piece  of  7nusic.  Music  is  clas- 
sified and  named  with  respect  to  its  origin  or  general 
style  as  barbarous,  popular,  national,  artistic,  sacred,  sec- 
ular, etc. ; with  respect  to  its  technical  form  as  melodic, 
harmonic,  polyphonic  or  contrapuntal,  homophonic,  Gre- 
gorian, classical,  romantic,  strict,  free,  lyric,  epic,  dra- 
matic, pastoral,  mensurable,  figured,  etc. ; with  respect  to 
its  method  of  performance  as  vocal,  instrumental,  solo, 
choral,  orchestral,  concerted,  etc.;  and  with  respect  to  its 
application  as  ecclesiastical  or  church,  theatrical,  operatic, 
military,  or  as  concert-,  chamber-,  dance-music,  etc. 

His  [Rossini’sl  use  of  the  crescendo  and  the  “cabaletta,’* 
though  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  gave  a brilliancy  to 
his  music  which  added  greatly  to  the  excellence  of  its  ef- 
fect. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  861. 

4.  A musical  composition  as  rendered  by  in- 
struments or  by  the  voice. 

Some  to  Church  repair, 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L 344. 

5.  The  art  of  producing  melody  or  harmony  by 
means  of  the  voice  or  of  instruments. 

Also  there  shalbe  one  Teacher  of  Musicke,  and  to  play 
one  the  Lute,  the  Bandora,  and  Cytterne. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L 7. 

6.  The  written  or  printed  score  of  a composi- 
tion; also,  such  scores  collectively:  as,  a book 
of  music;  music  for  the  piano  or  the  flute. — 7. 
A company  of  performers  of  music ; a band;  an 
orchestra. 

Enter  music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iL  4.  245. 

I am  one  of  the  music , sir. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  ii.  6. 

8.  Pleasurable  emotion,  such  as  is  produced 
by  melodious  and  harmonious  sounds;  also, 
the  source,  cause,  or  occasion  of  such  emotion. 

Such  Musicke  is  wise  words,  with  time  concented. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  2. 
The  graces  and  the  loves  which  make 
The  music  of  the  march  of  life. 

Whittier,  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 

9.  Lively  speech  or  action ; liveliness : excited 
wrangling;  excitement.  [Colloq.,  U.  8.]  — 10. 
Diversion;  sport;  also,  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. In  this  sense  apparently  confused  with 
amuse ; compare  musical,  5.  [New  Eng.]  — 
Broken,  cathedral,  church,  congregational  music. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Dynamics  of  music.  See 


music 

dynamics. — Florid,  Gregorian,  janizary  music.  See 
the  qualifying  words. — Magic  music,  a game  in  which 
some  article  is  hidden,  to  be  sought  for  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  is  partly  guided  by  the  music  of  some  instru- 
ment which  is  played  fast  as  he  approaches  the  place  of 
concealment  and  more  slowly  as  he  wanders  from  it. 

A pleasant  game,  she  thought ; she  liked  it  more 
Than  magic  music,  forfeits,  all  the  rest. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

Martial  music.  See  martial.— Measurable,  mea- 
sured, mensurable  music.  See  mensurable,  2.— Mili- 
tary music.  See  military.—  Music  of  the  future,  a 
phrase  first  used  by  Richard  Wagner  to  express  an  elaborate 
combination  of  poetic,  musical,  dramatic,  and  scenic  art 
into  extended  works,  but  often  used  in  a narrower  sense 
as  descriptive  of  a musical  style  similar  to  that  of  Wagner. 
— Music  of  the  spheres.  See  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
under  harmony. — Music  trade-mark.  See  trade-mark. 

' —Organic  music.  See  organic.— Program  music,  mu- 
sic intended  to  convey  to  the  hearer,  by  means  of  instru- 
ments and  without  the  use  of  words,  a description  or  sug- 
gestion of  definite  objects,  scenes,  or  events.  The  term  is 
often  very  vaguely  used. — To  face  the  music.  See/acei. 

— Turkish  music.  Same  as  janizary  music. 
musict  (mu'zik),  v.  t.  [<  music , n.]  To  entice 

or  seduce  with  music. 

A man  must  put  a mean  valuation  upon  Christ  to  leave 
him  for  a touch  upon  an  instrument,  and  a faint  idea  of 
future  torments  to  be  fiddled  and  musick'd  into  hell. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  135.  ( Davies .) 

musica  (mu'zi-ka),  n.  [L.  and  It.:  see  music.] 
Music — Musica  ficta,  falsa,  or  colorata,  false  or 
feigned  music : a term  applied  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  to  music  in  which  accidentals  or 
notes  foreign  to  the  scale  of  the  mode  were  introduced  for 
^.the  sake  of  euphony. 

musical  (mu'zi-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
musical  = It.  musicale,  < NL.  *musicalis,  < L. 
musica , music:  see  music.]  I .a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  music,  in  any  sense ; of  the  nature 
of  music:  as,  musical  proportion. — 2.  Sound- 
ing agreeably;  affecting  the  ear  pleasurably; 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  science  of  music ; 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of  mu- 
sic; melodious;  harmonious. 

As  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo’s  lute. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  342. 

All  little  sounds  made  musical  and  clear 
Beneath  the  sky  that  burning  August  gives, 

While  yet  the  thought  of  glorious  Summer  lives. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  375. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  performance  or  the  nota- 
tion of  music. — 4.  Fond  of  music ; discriminat- 
ing with  regard  to  music : as,  the  child  is  musical , 
or  has  a musical  ear. — 5.  Amusing ; ridiculous. 
[Slang,  New  Eng.]— Musical  box,  a mechanical  mu- 
sical instrument,  consisting  essentially  of  a barrel  or  cyl- 
inder, caused  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  in  the  surface  of 
which  are  small  pegs  or  pins,  so  arranged  as  to  catch  and 
twang  the  teeth  of  a kind  of  steel  comb.  These  teeth  are 
graduated  in  size,  and  carefully  tuned ; and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  pins  is  such  as  to  sound  them  in  perfect 
melodic  succession  and  rhythm,  so  that  even  very  elabo- 
rate music  may  be  faithfully  reproduced.  The  position 
of  the  barrel  may  usually  be  slightly  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  so  that  more  than  one  tune  can  be  played  from  the 
same  barrel;  and  sometimes  more  than  one  barrel  is  pro- 
vided for  the  same  box,  so  that  an  extensive  repertoire  is 
possible.  Occasionally  small  bells,  or  even  small  reeds 
blown  by  a bellows,  as  in  the  hand-organ,  are  added  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  instrument.  The  effects  pro- 
duced are  often  very  pleasing  and  varied.— Musical 
characters.  See  character.— Musical  clock,  a clock  to 
which  a musical  box  or  barrel-organ  is  so  attached  as  to  play 
tunes  at  certain  periods.— Musical  condenser,  a con- 
denser to  the  terminal  plates  of  which  the  wires  from  a tele- 
phone-transmitter are  attached.  When  a musical  sound 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  transmitter,  it  is 
reproduced  by  the  condenser. — Musical  director,  the 
conductor,  director,  or  leader  of  a choir,  chorus,  band,  or 
orchestra.  Also  called  music-director. — Musical  drama. 
See  opera. — Musical  ear.  See  earl,  5.— Musical  glasses. 
See  glass.— Musical  harvest-flies,  the  Cicadidce.— Mu- 
sical notation.  See  notation.—  Musical  progression. 
Same  as  harmonic  progression  (which  see,  under  harmonic). 

— Musical  scale.  See  scale. 

11.  n.  A meeting  or  a party  for  a musical  en- 
tertainment : same  as  musicale. 

Such  fashionable  cant  terms  as  theatricals  and  musicals, 
invented  by  the  flippant  Topham,  still  survive  among  his 
confraternity  of  frivolity. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  346. 

musicale  (mu-zi-kal'),  re.  [<  P.  musicale  ( soiree 
musicale,  a musical  party),  fem.  of  musical,  mu- 
sical: see  musical.']  A performance  or  concert 
of  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  usually 
of  a private  character;  a private  concert, 
musicality  (mu-zi-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  musical  + 
-ity.]  Same  as  musicalness. 
musically  (mu'zi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a musical  man- 
ner j in  relation  to  music, 
musicalness  (mu'zi-kal-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  musical. 

music-book  (mu'zik-buk),  re.  A book  contain- 
ing music. 

music-box  (mu'zik-boks),  n.  1.  Same  as  mu- 
sical box  (which  see,  under  musical). 
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We  shut  our  hearts  up  nowadays, 

Like  some  old  music-box  that  plays 
Unfashionable  airs. 

Austin  Dobson,  A Gage  d’  Amour. 

2.  A barrel-organ. 

Aminadab  that  grinds  the  music-box. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

music-cabinet  (nm'zik-kab//i-net),  re.  An  orna- 
mental stand  or  rack  for  holding  music-books 
and  sheet-music. 

music-case  (mu'zik-kas), re.  1 . A set  of  shelves, 
compartments,  or  drawers  for  holding  music, 
whether  bound  or  in  sheet  form. — 2.  A roll,  fo- 
lio, or  cover  for  carrying  music,  especially  sheet 
music.  Also  called  music-roll,  music-folio,  etc. 
— 3.  A printers’  case  or  tray  fitted  with  parti- 
tions for  music-types. 

music-chair  (mu'zik-char),  n.  Same  as  music- 
stool. 

music-clamp  (mu'zik-klamp),  n.  A clip  or  file 
for  holding  sheet-music. 

music-club  (mu'zik-klub),  n.  An  association 
for  the  practice  of  music. 

There  were  also  music-clubs,  or  private  meetings  for  the 
practice  of  music,  which  were  exceedingly  fashionable 
with  people  of  opulence. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  388. 

music-demy  (mu'zik-de-mi"),  n.  An  English 
size  of  printing-paper,  20|  X 14f  inches, 
music-desk  (mu'zik-desk),  n.  A music-stand. 
“Tap— tap — tap,”  went  the  leader’s  bow  on  the  music- 
desk.  Dickens,  Sketches,  viii. 

music-folio  (mu'zik-f6//lio),  n.  Same  as  music- 
case,  2. 

music-ball  (mu'zik-hal),  re.  A public  hall  used 
especially  for  musical  performances  or  other 
public  entertainments;  specifically,  in  Eng- 
land, such  a hall  in  which  the  entertainment 
consists  of  singing,  dancing,  recitations,  or  im- 
itations in  character,  burlesque,  variety  per- 
formances, and  the  like. 

So  this  is  a music-hall,  easy  and  free, 

A temple  for  singing,  and  dancing,  and  spree. 

F.  Locker,  The  Music  Palace. 

music-holder  (mu'zik-boFder),  n.  1.  A mu- 
sic-case.— 2.  A rack,  clip,  or  hook  for  holding 
music  for  a performer. 

music-house  (mu  ' zik-hous),  n.  1.  A house 
where  public  musical  entertaiuments  are  given. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pro- 
fessed musicians  assembled  at  certain  houses  in  the  me- 
tropolis, called  music-houses,  where  they  performed  con- 
certs, consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  382. 

2.  A firm  or  other  business  concern  dealing  in 
printed  music,  or  musical  instruments,  or  both, 
musici  (inu'zi-si),  n.  pi.  Same  as  harmonici. 
musician  (mu-zish'an),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
musition  ; < F.  musicien;  as  music  + -ian.]  One 
who  makes  music  a profession  or  otherwise  de- 
votes himself  to  it,  whether  as  composer,  per- 
former, critic,  theorist,  or  historian. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast,  1.  47. 

musicianer  (mu-zish'an-6r),  n.  [<  musician  + 
-er1.]  Same  as  musician . [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 
Musicianer  I had  always  associated  with  the  militia- 
musters  of  my  boyhood,  and  too  hastily  concluded  it  an 
abomination  of  our  own,  but  Mr.  Wright  calls  it  a Nor- 
folk word,  and  I find  it  to  be  as  old  as  1642  by  an  ex- 
tract in  Collier.  Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

musicianly  (mu-zish'an-li),  a.  [<  musician  + 
-ly1.]  Having,  exhibiting,  or  illustrating  the 
properties  of  good  music,  or  the  skill  and  taste 
of  a good  musician. 

musicianship  (mij-zish'an-ship),  n.  [<  musi- 
cian + -ship.]  Skill  in  musical  composition  or 
expression;  musical  acquirements. 

As  a whole,  “ St.  Polycarp  ” is  a work  which  bears  testi- 
mony both  to  the  thorough  musicianship  and  to  the  nat- 
ural gifts  of  its  composer.  Athenaeum,  No.  3178,  p.  392. 

musicless  (mu'zik-les),  a.  [<  music  + -less.] 
Unmusical;  inharmonious. 

Their  musicklesse  instruments  are  frames  of  brasse  hung 
about  with  rings,  which  they  jingle  in  shops  according  to 
their  marchings.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  172.  (Davies.) 

music-loft  (mu'zik-16ft),  n.  Same  as  organ- 
loft. 

music-mad  (mu'zik-mad),  a.  Inordinately  and 
morbidly  devoted  to  the  study  or  pursuit  of 
music ; afflicted  by  musicomania. 
music-master  (mu'zik-mas"ter),  n.  A male 
teacher  of  music. 

music-mistress  (mu,zik-mis//tres),  re.  A female 
teacher  of  music. 

musicodramatic  (mu//zi -ko-dra-mat'ik),  a. 
Combining  music  and  the  drama ; at  once  dra- 
matic and  musical. 
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His  operas,  although  by  no  means  written  “with  a pur- 
pose,” represented  an  entirely  new  type  of  musico  dra- 
matic  art.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  66. 

musicography  (mu-zi-kog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yov- 
music,  + ypd(peiv,  write.]  The  science  or 
art  of  writing  music  out  in  legible  characters; 
musical  notation. 

musicomania  (mu//zi-ko-ma'ni-a),  n.  [=  F. 
musicomanie  = It.  musicomania ,"<  NL.  musico- 
mania, < Gr.  govaiKr/,  music,  + gavia,  mania.] 
In  pathol.,  a variety  of  monomania  in  which  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  deranged  by  an  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  music.  Dunglison.  Also 
called  musomania. 

music-paper  (mu'zik-pa//per),  n.  Paper  ruled 
with  staffs  for  recording  music, 
music-pen  (mu'zik-pen),  n.  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a wooden  handle  and  a piece  of  brass 
so  bent  upon  itself  as  to  make  five  small  chan- 
nels or  gutters.  When  the  channels  are  filled  with 
ink  and  the  pen  is  drawn  across  paper,  five  parallel  lines 
are  made,  which  constitute  a staff  for  writing  music, 
music-rack  (mu'zik-rak),  n.  A rack  or  in- 
clined shelf  attached  to  a musical  instrument, 
or  mounted  upon  an  independent  support,  de- 
signed to  hold  the  music  for  a singer  or  player. 
Also  called  music-holder. 
music-recorder  (mu'zik-re-kfirfder),  ».  A de- 
vice for  recording  music  as  it  is  played  on  any 
sort  of  keyed  instrument,  as  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte. Mr.  Fenby’s  recorder,  named  by  him  a phono- 
graph, does  this  by  means  of  a stud  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  each  key.  When  the  key  is  pressed  down,  the  stud 
comes  in  contact  with  a spring,  which  in  turn  sets  in  action 
an  electromagnetic  apparatus,  which  causes  a tracer  to 
press  against  a fillet  of  chemically  prepared  paper  moving 
at  a uniform  rate.  The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  denote 
the  length  and  character  of  the  notes.  AbbdMoigno’spho- 
nautograph  records  notes  by  means  of  a pencil  attached 
to  a kind  of  spheroidal  drum,  which  vibrates  when  any 
musical  notes  are  sounded,  whether  by  the  mouth  or  by 
^an  instrument. 

music-roll  (mu'zik-rol),  n.  Same  as  music- 
case,  2. 

musicryt  (mu'zik-ri), ».  [<  music  + -ry.]  Music. 
Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  xi.  131. 
music-school  (mu'zik-skol),  n.  A school  where 
music  is  the  principal  subject  taught:  when 
on  a large  scale,  also  called  a conservatory. 
music-shell  (mu'zik-shel),  n.  A volute,  Voluta 
musica,  inhabiting  the  Caribbean  Sea,  having 
the  shell  marked  with  color  in  a way  that  re- 
sembles bars  of  music,  the  spots  being  in 
several  rows  or  series.  See  cut  under  volute. 
music-smith  (mu'zik-smith),  n.  A workman 
who  makes  the  metal  parts  of  pianofortes,  etc. 
Simmonds. 

music-stand  (mii'zik-stand),  n.  1.  A musie- 
rack  or  music-case. — 2.  A raised  platform,  as 
in  a park,  on  which  a band  plays, 
music-stool  (mu'zik-stol),  n.  A stool,  often 
with  an  adjustable  seat,  for  a performer  on  the 
pianoforte  or  similar  instrument.  Also  music- 
chair. 

music-type  (mu'zik-tip),  ».  Type  for  use  in 
printing  music. 

music-wire  (mu'zik-wlr),  n.  Steel  wire  such  as 
is  used  in  making  the  strings  of  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Musigny  (mu-ze'nyi),  re.  [F.]  An  excellent 
red  wine  of  the  Cote  d’Or  in  Burgundy, 
musimon,  musmon  (mu'si-mon,  mus'mon),  n. 
[=  F.  musimone,  musmon  = It.  musimone,  < L. 
musimo{n-),  musmoin-)  (Gr.  gohcgav),  a Sardinian 
animal,  supposed  to  be  the  mouflon.]  A wild 
sheep,  the  mouflon,  Oris  musimon. 
musing  (mu'zing),  re.  [<  ME.  musyng ; verbal  n. 
of  musel,v.]  The  act  of  pondering;  meditation; 
thoughtfulness. 

Generydes  stode  still  in  grete  musyng, 

And  to  the  queue  gaue  answere  in  this  case. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  491. 

Sometimes  into  musings  fell, 

So  dreamlike  that  he  might  not  tell  his  thought 
When  he  again  to  common  life  was  brought. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  274. 
musing  (mu'zing),  p.  a.  Meditative;  thought- 
ful; preoccupied. 

With  even  step  and  musing  gait. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  38. 
musingly  (mu'zing-li),  adv.  In  a musing  way. 
musion,  re.  [Appar.  a corrupt  form  of  musi- 
mon.] In  her.,  a wildcat  used  as  a bearing. 

The  Cat-a-Mountain,  musion,  or  wild  cat. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  699. 
musitt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  muset  for 
muse 3,  1. 

musitiont,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  musician. 
musive  (mu'ziv),  a.  [=  F.  musif,  < LL.  musi- 
vum,  < Gr.  govadov,  mosaic:  see  museum  and 
mosaic1.]  Same  as  mosaic 1. 
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lorides,  C.  prehensilis,  and  C.  melanurus,  known  as  hu- 
tias.  They  are  of  large  size  and  arboreal  habits,  and 
somewhat  resemble  rats. 

musk-codt  (musk'kod),  n.  A musk-bag;  hence, 
figuratively,  a scented  fop. 

It’s  a sweet  musk-cod , a pure  spic’d  gull. 

^ Dekker,  Satiromastix. 

musk-deer  (musk'der),  n.  1.  A small  rumi- 
nant, Mosclms  moscliiferus,  of  the  family  Cervi- 
dce  and  subfamily  Mosehince,  the  male  of  which 
yields  the  scent  called  musk.  These  little  deer  in- 
habit  the  elevated  plateaus  and  mountain-ranges  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  especially  the  Altaic  chain.  The  male  is  about 
3 feet  long  and  20  inches  high,  hornless,  with  long  canine 
teeth  and  coarse  pelage  of  a dirty  brown  color,  whitish  un- 
derneath. The  doe  is  smaller,  and  has  no  musk.  The  gland 
or  bag  of  the  male  which  contains  the  perfume  is  of  about 
the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  of  an  oval  form  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  an  accessory  sexual  organ. 

2.  In  an  improper  use,  a tragulid,  chevrotain, 
or  kanchil,  small  ruminants  of  the  family  Tra- 
gillidcB . They  superficially  resemble  musk-deer,  but  be- 
long to  a different  family.— Musk-deer  plant.  See 
Limonia. 

musk-duck  (musk'duk),  n.  1.  A duck,  Cairina 
moschata,  of  the  family  Anatidse  and  subfamily 
Anatinee,  commonly  but  erroneously  known  as 
the  muscovy  and  Barbary  duck.  It  is  a native  of 
tropical  America,  now  domesticated  everywhere.  It  is 
larger  than  the  mallard,  and  the  upper  parts  are  of  a 
glossy  greenish-black  color. 

2.  A duck  of  the  genus  Biziura,  as  B.  lobata 
of  Australia  : so  called  from  the  musky  odor 
+of  the  male. 

muskeg  (mus'keg),  n.  [Ojibwa  muskig.]  A 
bog ; a soft  mossy  or  peaty  spot, 
muskelf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muscle 2 for 

mussel. 

muskelyt,  a.  [<  muskel  + -I/1.]  Muscular. 

Muskely,  or  of  muscles,  hard  and  stifle  with  many 
muscles  or  brawnes. 

Withalu,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  404.  ( Nares .) 

muskets  (mus'ket),  n.  [Also  musquet;  < ME. 
musket,  muskytte,  < OF.  mousket,  mosquet,  mos- 
cliet,  mouschet,  mouchet,  etc.  (F.  mouchet,  emow- 
cliet  (ML.  muscetus,  muschetus)  = It.  moschetto, 
also  with  diff.  suffix,  moscardo),  a kind  of  hawk, 
so  called  with  ref.  to  spots  on  its  breast,  or 
more  prob.  from  its  small  size,  being  compared 
to  a fly;  dim.  < L.  musca,  a fly  (>  OF.  mousche, 
F.  mouche,  a spot,  a fly:  see  mouche).  Cf.  mos- 
quito.'] In  falconry,  an  inferior  kind  of  hawk; 
a sparrow-hawk.  See  eyas-musket. 

One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak ; 
The  Musquet  and  the  Coystrel  were  too  weak. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1119. 

musket2  (mus'ket),  n.  [Formerly  also  musquet; 
= D.  musket  = Gr.  muskete  = Sw.  muskot  = Dan. 
musket , < OF.  mousquete , mousquet  (F.  mousquet ), 
m.,  pious chete,  moschete , f.,  = Sp.  Pg.  mosquete 
(ML.  muschetta , musclieta ),  < It.  7noschettof  a 
musket  (gun),  so  called  (like  other  names  of 
firearms,  e.  g.  falcon , falconet , saker)  from  a 
hawk,  < mosclietto , a kind  of  hawk : see  musket L] 
A hand-gun  for  soldiers,  introduced  in  Euro- 
pean armies  in  the  sixteenth  century:  it  suc- 
ceeded the  harquebus,  and  became  in  time  the 
common  arm  of  the  infantry.  It  was  at  first  very 
heavy,  and  was  provided  with  a rest.  The  earliest  mus- 
kets were  matchlocks,  which  were  superseded  by  the 
wheel-lock,  the  snaphance,  the  flint-lock,  and  the  percus- 
sion-guns. The  musket  was  made  lighter,  while  still  gain- 
ing in  efficiency  and  accuracy.  The  rifle-musket  was  in- 
troduced in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  See 
rifle,  and  cuts  under  matchlock  and  yuni. 

And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  2.  111. 

Bastard  musket,  a hand-gun  used  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. See  caliver. 

musket-arrowt  (mus'ket-ar,/o),  n.  A short  ar- 
row thrown  from  a firearm.  These  arrows  seem 
to  have  been  generally  feathered,  but  examples  remain 
of  arrows  three  or  four  inches  long  with  barbed  heads 
and  a disk-shaped  butt,  which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  this  use.  Rep.  Royal  Commission,  1696. 

musketeer  (mus-ke-ter'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
musketteer,  musketier,  musqueteer ; = D.  G.  mus- 
ketier = Sw.  musketor  = Dan.  musketeer,  < F. 
mousquetaire  (=  Sp.  mosquetero  = Pg.  mosque- 
teiro  = It.  moscliettiere),  a soldier  armed  with 
a musket,  < mousquete,  a musket : see  musket 2.] 

1.  A soldier  armed  with  a musket. 

Kalegh,  leaving  his  gaily,  took  eight  musketiers  in  his 

barge.  Oldys,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

2.  A musket;  a musket-lock. 

Did  they  . . . into  pikes  and  musqueteers 
Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers  ? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  562. 

nomyince,  and  genus  Capromys:  so  called  from  musket-lock  (mus'ket-lok),  n.  1.  The  lock  of 
its  musky  odor.  There  are  s species  in  Cuba,  C.  pi-  a musket. — 2.  A musket.  [Bare.] 
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Assuming  the  cones  [of  the  retina]  to  be  arranged  some- 
what in  the  form  of  hexagonal  oells  in  a honeycomb,  this 
[a  beaded  or  zigzag  outline  seen  between  two  very  close 
parallel  lines  on  a white  ground]  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  retinal  image  of  such  a line  is  so  small 
that,  as  it  falls  across  this  musive  surface,  one  minute  sec- 
tion of  it  would  excite  only  one  cone,  while  the  sections 
immediately  above  and  below  would  cover  halves  of  two 
adjacent  cones,  and,  exciting  both  to  activity,  would  appear 
twice  as  large.  G.  8.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  279. 

musiid,  n.  Same  as  masjid. 
musk  (musk),  n.  [<  ME.  musk,  < OF.  muse,  F. 
*musc  = Pr.  muse  — Sp.  musco  (obs.,  the  usual 
term  being  almizcle  = Pg.  almiscle,  almiscar, 
from  the  Ar.,  with  Ar.  art.)  = It.  musco,  muschio 
= D.  muskus  = G.  mosclms  = S w.  muskus  = Dan. 
muskus,  moskus,  < LL.  tnuscus,  ML.  also  mosclms, 

< Gr.  y6axo(,  < Ar.  mushk,  musk,  misk  = Turk. 
misk,  < Pers.  musk,  misk  = Hind,  mushk,  musk, 

< Skt.  mushka,  testicle,  prob.  < •/  mush,  steal, 
whence  also  ult.  mouse.  Hence  ult.  muscat,  mus- 
catel, muscadel,  muscadine,  etc.,  and  the  second 
element  of  nutmeg.]  1.  An  odoriferous  sub- 
stance secreted  by  the  male  musk-deer, Moschus 
moscliiferus.  See  musk-deer.  The  secretion  is  a 
viscid  fluid,  which  dries  as  a brown  pulveruline  substance, 
of  a slightly  bitter  taste  and  extremely  powerful,  penetrat- 
ing, and  persistent  odor.  It  is  the  strongest  and  most 
lasting  of  perfumes,  and  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a dif- 
fusible stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  The  commercial 
article  is  imported  from  Asia  in  the  natural  pods  or  bags, 
frequently  mixed  with  blood,  fat,  and  hairs,  and  adulter- 
ated with  foreign  substances.  Various  other  animals  se- 
crete a substance  like  musk,  and  several  are  named  from 
this  fact.  See  compounds  following. 

Which  the  Hunters  (at  that  time  chasing  the  said  beast) 
doe  cut  off,  and  drie  against  the  Sunne,  and  it  proueth  the 
best  Muske  in  the  world.  Punkas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  428. 

That  oil’d  and  curl’d  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi.  6. 
2.  A kind  of  artificial  musk  made  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  amber. — 3.  The  smell 
of  musk,  or  a smell  resembling  it ; an  aromatic 
smell;  a perfume. 

The  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  1. 

4.  Same  as  musk-plant,  in  both  senses, 
musk  (musk),  v.  t.  [<  musk,  ».]  To  perfume 
with  musk. 

muskallonge  (mus'ka-lonj),  n.  See  maska- 
longe. 

muskatt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muscat. 
musk-bag  (musk'bag),  n.  1.  A small  bag  con- 
taining musk  and  other  perfumes,  sometimes 
used  as  a sachet.  Closet  of  Barities  (1706). 
(Bares.)  — 2.  The  pod,  pouch,  or  cyst  of  the 
musk-deer  which  contains  the  musk, 
musk-ball  (musk'bal),  n.  A ball  of  some  sub- 
stance impregnated  with  musk  and  other  per- 
fumes, kept  among  garments  after  the  man- 
ner of  a sachet  to  perfume  them. 

Curious  musk  halls,  to  carry  about  one,  or  to  lay  in  any 
place.  Accomplish'd  Female  Instructor  (1719).  (Nares.) 

musk-beaver  (musk'be''/ver),  n.  The  muskrat, 

Fiber  zibethicus. 

musk-beetle  (musk'be"tl),  n.  A cerambycid 
beetle,  Callichroma  moschata.  See  cut  under 
Cerambyx. 

musk-cake  (musk'kak),  n.  Musk,  rose-leaves, 
and  other  ingredients  made  into  a cake . Closet 
of  Rarities  (1706).  (Nares.) 
musk-cat  (musk'kat),  n.  A civet-c&t;  figura- 
tively, a scented,  effeminate  person ; a fop. 

Here  is  a purr  of  fortune’s,  sir,  or  of  fortune’s  cat — hut 
not  a musk-cat.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  2.  20. 

Away,  musk-cat!  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  iv.  1. 
musk-cattle  (musk'kat"!),  n.  pi.  Musk-oxen, 
musk-cavy  (musk'ka"  vi),  n.  A.  West  Indian  ro- 
dent of  the  family  Octodontidce,  subfamily  Echi- 
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We  must  live  like  our  Puritan  fathers,  who  always  went 
to  church,  and  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  the  Indians  were 
in  their  neighborhood,  with  their  musket-lock  on  the  one 
side,  and  a drawn  sword  on  the  other. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  54. 

musketot,  n.  See  mosquito. 
musketoon  (mus-ke-ton'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
musquetoon;  < F.  mousqueton,  < It.  moschettone, 
< moschetto,  a musket : see  musket2.]  1.  A light 
and  short  hand-gun:  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  a usual  weapon  of  cavalry. 

One  of  them  ventur’d  upon  him  (as  he  rJohn  L’Isle]  was 
going  to  Church  accompanied  with  the  chief  Magistracy) 
and  shot  him  with  a Musquetoon  dead  in  the  place. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon.,  IL  338b 

2.  A soldier  armed  with  a musketoon : gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural. 

A double  guard  of  archers  and  muskatoons. 

Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels  in  Africa. 

musket-proof  (mus'ket-prof),  a.  Capable  of 
resisting  the  force  of  a musket-ball, 
musket-rest  (mus'ket-rest),  n.  A fork  used  as 
a prop  to  support  the  heavy  musket  in  use  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Also  called  croc. 

He  will  never  come  within  the  signe  of  it,  the  sight  of  a 
cassock,  or  a musket-rest  againe. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 

musketry  (mus'ket-ri),  n.  [<  F.  mousqueterie 
(=  Sp.  mosqueteria  = It.  moschetteria),  < mous- 
quet, musket:  see  musket2.]  1.  The  art  or 
science  of  firing  small-arms : as,  an  instructor 
of  musketry. — 2.  Muskets  collectively. 

The  cannon  began  to  fire  on  one  side,  and  the  musquetry 
on  both,  and  the  bridge  of  Bothweil,  with  the  banks  ad- 
jacent, were  involved  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxL 

3.  A body  of  troops  armed  with  muskets, 
musket-shot  (mus'ket -shot),  n.  1.  The  dis- 
charge of  a musket;  a bullet  from  a musket: 
as,  he  was  killed  by  & musket-shot. — 2.  The  range 
or  reach  of  a musket. — 3f.  A musket-ball. 

With  more  than  musket-shot  did  he  charge  his  quill 
when  he  meant  to  inveigh.  Nash,  Unfortunate  Traveller. 

musk-flower  (musk'Hou^er),  n.  Same  as  musk- 
plant,  1. 

musk-gland  (musk'gland),  n.  The  glandular 
organ  of  the  male  musk-deer  which  secretes 
musk.  It  is  an  accessory  sexual  organ,  corre- 
sponding to  the  preputial  follicles  of  many 
mammals. 

musk-hyacinth  (musk'M"a-8inth),  n.  One  of 
the  grape-hyacinths,  Muscari  moscliatum,  with 
musky  scent. 

muskiness  (mus'ki-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  musky;  the  scent  of  musk. 
Bailey,  1727. 

muskit-grass  (mus'kit-gras),  n.  Same  as  mes- 
quite-grass. 

muskier,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muscle 1. 
muskle2t,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  mussel. 
muskmallow  (musk'maT'6),  n.  1.  A common 
plant , Halva  moschata.  See  mallow. — 2.  Aplant 
of  the  genus  Abehnoschus,  the  abelmosk, 
muskmelon  (musk'mel"on),  n.  [Formerly,  and 
still  dial.,  muskmillion;  < musk  + melon.]  A 
well-known  plant,  Cucumis  Melo,  and  its  fruit. 
The  seeds  have  diuretic  properties,  and  were  formerly 
used  in  catarrhal  affections.  See  Cucumis,  melon 1, 1,  and 
abdalavi. 

So,  being  landed,  we  went  up  and  downe,  and  could  flnde 
nothing  but  stones,  heath,  and  mosse,  and  wee  expected 
oranges,  limonds,  iigges,  muske-millions,  and  potatoes. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Nares.) 

musk-mole  (musk'mol),  n.  An  insectivorous 
quadruped,  Scaptoclnrus  moschatus,  of  the  mole 
family,  Talpidce.  It  resembles  the  common 
mole,  and  is  found  in  Mongolia.  Also  called 
musky-mole. 

musk-okra  (musk'6//kra),  n.  See  okra. 
musk-orchis  (musk'6r,;kis),  n.  A plant,  Her- 

. minium  Monorchis. 

musk-OX  (musk'oks),  n.  A ruminant  mammal, 
Ovibos  moschatus,  of  the  family  BovtiUe  and  sub- 
family Ovibovince,  intermediate  between  an  ox 
and  a sheep  in  size  and  many  other  respects. 
There  are  horns  in  both  sexes,  those  of  the  male  being  very 
broad  at  the  base  and  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
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head,  then  turning  downward  for  most  of  their  length,  and 
finally  recurved.  The  pelage  is  very  long  and  fine,  the 
hairs  hanging  like  those  of  a merino  sheep,  and  has  occa- 
sionally been  woven  into  a fine  soft  fabric.  The  musk-ox 
was  formerly  an  animal  of  circumpolar  distribution,  but  is 
now  found  only  in  arctic  America,  where  it  lives  in  herds 
of  a dozen  or  more.  It  is  very  fleet,  active,  and  hardy, 
and  sometimes  performs  extensive  migrations.  The  beef 
is  eaten,  though  the  animal  smells  strongly  of  musk.  Also 
called  musk-sheep. 

musk-pear  (musk'par),  n.  A fragrant  kind  of 
pear. 

musk-plant  (musk'plant),  n.  1.  A small  yel- 
low-flowered plant,  Mimulus  moschatus,  culti- 
vated for  its  odor. — 2.  The  musk  heron’s-bill, 
Erodium  moschatum. 

musk-plum  (musk'plum),  n.  A fragrant  kind 
of  plum. 

muskquashf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  musquash. 
G.  Cuvier. 

muskrat  (musk'rat),  ».  1.  A large  murine  ro- 

dent quadruped,  Fiber  zibethicus,  of  the  family 
Muridse  and  subfamily  Microtinse : so  called 
from  its  musky  odor.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a small 
rabbit,  of  a very  stout  thick-set  form  and  dark-brown 
color,  grayish  underneath,  with  small  eyes  and  ears,  large 
hind  feet  with  webbed  toes,  and  long  naked  scaly  tail, 
compressed  in  the  horizontal  plane  so  as  to  present  an  up- 
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per  and  an  under  edge,  and  two  broad  sides.  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  fur,  the  scaly  tail,  and  aquatic  habits,  the  musk- 
rat resembles  the  beaver,  and  is  sometimes  called  musk- 
beaver;  but  its  actual  relationships  are  with  the  voles  and 
lemmings.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  quadrupeds  of 
North  America,  almost  universally  distributed  throughout 
that  continent,  living  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  pools,  either  in 
underground  burrows  in  the  banks,  or  in  houses  made  of 
reeds,  rushes,  and  grasses,  as  large  as  haycocks  and  of  sim- 
ilar Bhape.  Several  distinct  species  are  now  recognized. 
Also  called  musquash  and  ondatra. 

2.  An  insectivorous  animal  of  musky  odor  lik- 
ened to  a rat,  such  as  the  European  desman, 
Mygale  pyrenaica,  and  the  Indian  musk-shrew 
or  rat-tailed  shrew,  Sorex  indicus  or  Crocidura 
ccemlea,  also  called  Indian  muskrat  and  mon- 
jourou. — 3.  A viverrine  quadruped,  the  South 

African  genet,  Genetta  felina Indian  muskrat. 

Same  as  monjourou. 

musk-root  (musk'rot),  n.  1.  The  root  of  Fe- 
rula Sumbul,  containing  a strong  odorous  prin- 
ciple resembling  that  of  musk.  It  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  a stimulating  tonic  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  Also  called  sambul  or  sumbid. — 2. 
Adoxa  Moschatellina.  See  Adoxa. 
musk-rose  (musk'roz),  n.  A species  of  rose, 
so  called  from  its  fragrance. 

I know  a bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows,  . . . 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  252. 

musk-seed  (musk'sed) , n.  See  amber-seed. 
musk-sheep  (musk'shep),  n.  Same  as  musk-ox. 
musk-shrew  (musk'shro),  n.  The  rat-tailed 
shrew,  Sorex  indicus  or  Crocidura  ccerulea,  a 
large  Indian  species  having  a strong  musky 
odor.  Also  called  muskrat. 
musk-thistle  (musk'this'T),  n.  A plant,  Car- 
dans nutans,  of  the  north-temperate  part  of  the 
old  world,  locally  naturalized  in  the  north- 
eastern U.  8.  It  has  a winged  stem,  from  1 to  3 feet 
high, and  a solitary  nodding  head  of  crimson-purple  flowers, 
musk-tortoise  (musk't6r//tis),  n.  A tortoise 
of  the  family  Cinosternidse,  having  a strong 
musky  scent.  Six  kinds  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  United  States,  as  Aromochelys  odoratus,  which  has  so 
strong  an  odor  that  it  is  commonly  called  stinkpot. 

musk-tree  (musk'tre),  n.  A composite  tree, 
Shawia  argophylla , of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
with  musk-scented  leaves,  it  grows  25  or  30  feet 
high,  and  affords  a white,  close-grained  wood,  used  for 
cabinet-work,  implements,  etc. 

musk-turtle  (musk'tir'tl),  n.  Same  as  musk- 
tortoise. 

musk-weasel  (musk'we,,,zl),  n.  Any  viverrine 
carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  family  Viverridse. 
muskwood  (musk'wud),  n.  Either  of  the  two 
small  trees  Samyda  Guidonia  and  Trichilia 
moschata,  natives  of  tropical  America,  the  lat- 
ter confined  to  Jamaica. 
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musky  (mus'ki),  a.  [<  musk  + -f/1.]  Having 
the  character,  especially  the  odor,  of  musk; 
fragrant  like  musk. 

West  winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia’s  balmy  smells. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  989. 

muskyllet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mussel. 
musky-mole  (mus'ki-mol),  n.  Same  as  musk- 
mole. 

muslet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  muzzle. 
Muslim  (mus'lim),  n.  and  a.  Same  ns  Moslem. 
muslin  (muz'lin),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
*muslen  (and mussolin,  < It.);  = G.  Sw.Dan.  mus- 
selin,  < F.  mousseline  = Sp.  muselina,  < It.  mus- 
solino,  muslin,  prop,  adj.,  < mussolo  (E.  formerly 
mosal),  muslin,  < ML.  Mossula,  G.  Mossul,  E. 
Moussul,  Mosul,  etc.,  Turk.  Mossul,  Mossil,  < Sy- 
riac Mosul,  Muzol,  Mauzol,  Ar.  Mawsil,  a city  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  whence  the  fabric 
first  came.  Cf.  calico,  damask,  nankeen,  also 
named  from  Eastern  cities;  and  cambric,  dor- 
nick,  lawn2,  from  European  cities.]  I . n.  3 . 
Cotton  cloth  of  different  kinds  finely  made  and 
finished  for  wearing-apparel,  the  term  being 
used  variously  at  different  times  and  places. 

(a)  A veryflneand  soft  uncolored  cloth  made  in  India;  also, 
any  imitation  of  it  made  in  Europe.  The  India  muslin  is 
known  by  different  names,  according  to  its  place  of  manu- 
facture and  its  fineness  and  beauty.  See  mull; . 

She  was  dressed  in  white  muslin  very  much  puffed  and 
frilled,  but  a trifle  the  worse  for  wear. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  184. 

(b)  A material  somewhat  stouter  than  India  muslin,  used 
for  women’s  dresses,  plain  or  printed  with  colored  pat. 
terns,  or  having  a slight  dotted  pattern  woven  in  the  stuff. 
Also  jaconet  and  organdie,  according  to  its  fineness,  (c) 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  cotton  cloth  used  for 
shirts,  other  articles  of  wearing-apparel,  bedding,  etc. 

2.  One  of  several  different  moths:  a collectors’ 
name,  (a)  A bombycid  moth,  as  the  round-winged 
muslin,  Nudaria  senex.  The  pale  muslin  is  N.  mundana. 
(b)  An  arctiid  moth,  as  Arctia  mendica.  Also  called  mus- 
lin-motk. — Arni  muslin,  an  extremely  fine  muslin  made 
in  Arni,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  India. — Corded 
muslin,  a muslin  in  which  a thick  hair  cord  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fabric.— Dacca  muslin,  a very  thin  vari- 
ety of  India  muslin  made  at  Dacca  in  Bengal.  The  mod- 
ern Dacca  muslin  is  used  chiefly  for  curtains ; it  is  two 
yards  wide  when  figured,  and  narrower  when  plain.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  Europe  for  women’s  dresses  and  sim- 
ilar purposes. — Darned  muslin,  thin  and  fine  muslin 
decorated  by  needlework,  as  in  darned  embroidery. — Fig- 
ured muslin,  (a)  Muslin  wrought  in  the  loom  to  imi- 
tate tamboured  muslin.  (6)  Muslin  with  figures  printed 
in  color  on  it.— India  muslin.  See  def.  1 (a).— Linen 
muslin.  Same  as  leno.— Muslin  appliqu£,  a decorative 
needlework  consisting  of  the  sewing  upon  net,  as  a back- 
ground, of  flowers  or  other  patterns  cut  out  of  very  fine 
muslin,  the  finished  work  having  a resemblance  to  some 
kinds  of  lace.— Swiss  muslin,  a thin  sheer  muslin  striped 
or  figured  in  the  loom,  made  in  Switzerland. 

II.  a.  Made  of  muslin : as,  a muslin  dress. 

The  ladies  came  down  in  cool  muslin  dresses,  and  added 
the  needed  grace  to  the  picture. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  23. 

muslin-de-laine  (muz'lin-de-lan'),  n.  See 

mousseline-de-laine. 

muslined  (muz'lind),  a.  [<  muslin  + -ed2.] 
Draped  or  clothed  with  muslin. 

The  airy  rustling  of  light -muslined  ladies. 

Howells,  Their  Wedding  Journey. 

muslinet  (muz-li-net'),  n.  [<  muslin  + -et.] 
A fine  cotton  cloth,  stouter  than  muslin,  some 
varieties  of  it  are  figured  in  the  loom,  others  are  made 
with  satin  finish,  stripes,  etc.  [Eng.  trade-name.] 
muslin-glass  (muz'lin-glas),  n.  A kind  of  blown 
glassware  having  a decorated  surface  in  imita- 
tion of  muslin.  Also  mousseline-glass. 
muslin-kale  (muz'lin-kal),  n.  [<  muslin  + 
kale;  prob.  so  called  from  its  thinness  or  want 
of  any  rich  ingredient.]  Broth  composed  simply 
of  water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.  [Scotch.] 
I’ll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 

Be ’t  water-brose  or  muslin-kail. 

Bums,  To  James  Smith. 

musmon,  n.  See  musimon. 
musnud  (mus'nud),  n.  [<  Hind,  masnad,  a cush- 
ion, seat,  throne,  < Ar.  misnad,  a cushion  for  the 
back,  < sanada,  lean  against.]  In  India,  a raised 
seat,  overspread  with  carpets  or  embroidered 
cloth  and  furnished  with  pillows  for  the  back 
and  elbow.  This  forms  the  seat  of  honor,  as  in  the 
zenana,  where  it  is  the  seat  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
privileged  visitors  are  invited  to  share  it  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect and  favor.  It  is  also  the  ceremonial  seat  or  throne 
of  a rajah.  Also  mamad. 

They  spread  fresh  carpets,  and  prepared  the  royal  mus- 
nud, covering  it  with  a magnificent  shawl. 

llajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  p.  142.  ( Yule  and  Burnell.) 

Musnud-carpet,  a piece  of  stuff  about  two  yards  square 
(sometimes  carpeting,  but  frequently  brocade,  embroi- 
dered silk,  or  the  like),  lined  and  wadded,  laid  on  the  floor  to 
receive  the  musnud.  Persons  conversing  with  the  occu- 
pants of  the  musnud,  if  inferior  in  rank,  sit  on  the  carpet — 
on  its  extreme  edge  if  they  wish  to  express  humility. 
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musomania  (mu-zo-ma'ni-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  yovca, 

muse  (see  music),  + yavia,  madness.  Cf.  must- 
comania.  ] Same  as  musicomania. 
musont,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  moison,  moeson,  mueson, 
muson,  muison,  measure,  < L.  mensio(n-),  a mea- 
suring, < meteri,  pp.  mensus,  measure : see  mete i, 
measure,  and  cf.  dimension.']  A measure. 

Lo ! logyk  I lered  hire  and  al  the  lawe  after. 

And  alle  musons  in  musyk  I made  hire  to  knowe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  128. 

Musons,  measures.  . . . The  meaning  of  “measures  ’ is 
the  time  and  rhythm  of  mensurable  music,  as  opposed  to 
plain  chant,  which  was  immeasurable.  . . . Since  muson 
meant  measure,  it  was  easily  extended  to  signify  measure- 
ment or  dimension.  Piers  Plowman,  II.  153  (notes  refer- 
ring to  the  above  passage). 

Musophaga  (mu-sof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.,  < Musa  + 
Gr.  t/iayelv , eat.]  The  typical  genus  of  Muso- 
phagidm,  formerly  coextensive  with  the  family, 
now  restricted  to  such  species  as  M.  violacea 
and  M.  rossce,  of  a glossy  bluish-black  color  and 
furnished  with  a frontal  shield  or  casque. 
Musophagidae  (mu-so-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Musopliaga  + -idee.]  A family  of  cuculine  pi- 
carian  birds,  most  nearly  related  to  the  cuckoos, 
having  also  some  resemblance  to  gallinaceous 
birds;  the  plantain-eaters  and  touracous.  The 
feet  are  zygodactylous,  with  homalogonatous  and  desmo- 
pelmous  musculation.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted,  with 
tufted  elseodochon,  and  there  are  no  creca.  The  family  is 
confined  to  continental  Africa.  The  leading  genera  are 
Musophaga,  Turacus  (or  Cerrythaix),  and  Schizorhis.  There 
are  about  15  species.  The  family  formerly  included  the 
colies  ( Collides ). 

Musophaginae  (mu//so-fa-jl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Musophaga  + -ince.]'  the  only  subfamily  of 
Musophagidae.  In  ’a  former  acceptation  of  the  family 
it  was  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  Musophaginee  and 
Coliince. 

musophagine  (mu-sof'a-jin),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  Musophaga  ; pertaining  to  the  Mu- 
sophagidee  or  Musophagince. 

Musophyllum  (mu-so-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Gop- 
pert,  1854),  < Musa  H-  Gr.  dv/./.ov,  leaf.]  A ge- 
nus.of  fossil  plants  based  on  leaf-impressions 
having  nearly  the  same  nervation  as  those  of 
the  genus  Musa,  to  which  they  are  assumed  to  be 
closely  related.  Twelve  Bpecies  have  been  described 
from  Cretaceous,  and  especially  Tertiary,  deposits  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  They  are  common  in  Europe  and 
have  been  found  in  Java  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

musquash  (mus'kwosh),  n.  [Formerly  also 
muskquash  ; Algonkian  ; cf.  Chippewa  misk- 
wasi,  it  is  red.]  Same  as  muskrat,  1. 
musquash-root  (mus'kwosh-rot),  n.  Same  as 
beaver-poison. 

musquett,  n.  See  musket 1,  musket 2. 
musquetoont,  n.  See  musketoon. 
musquito,  n.  See  mosquito. 
musrol,  musrole  (muz'rol),  n.  [Formerly  also 
musroll;  < F.  muserolle  (=  Sp.  muserola  = It. 
museruola),  OF.  muse,  nose:  see  muzzle.]  The 
nose-hand  of  a horse’s  bridle. 

And  setteth  him  [a  horse]  on  with  a Switch  and  holdetb 
him  in  with  a Musrol.  Comenius,  Visible  World,  p.  122. 

muss1  (mus),  n.  [<  OF.  mousche,  the  play  called 
muss,  lit.  a fly,  F.  mouclie,  a fly,  < L.  musca,  a fly: 
see  Musca.  The  word  muss,  prop.  *mush,  of 
this  origin,  seems  to  have  been  confused  with 
another  muss,  a var.  of  mess2,  itself  a var.  of 
mesh 2,  and  ult.  of  maslih,  a mixture,  of  which 
mushh  is  a third  variant.  The  words  are  mainly 
dial,  or  colloq.,  and,  in  the  absence  of  early 
quotations,  cannot  be  definitely  separated.]  If. 
A scramble,  as  for  small  objects  thrown  down 
to  he  taken  by  those  who  can  seize  them. 

Of  late,  when  I cry’d  “ Ho ! ” 

Like  boys  unto  a muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 

And  cry  “ Your  will.”  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  13.  91. 

Ods  so ! a muss,  a muss,  a muss,  a muse  l [Falls  a scram- 
bling forthe  pears.]  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 

A musse  being  made  amongst  the  poorer  sort  in  heU  of 
the  sweet-meat  scraps  left  after  the  banquet. 

Dekker,  Bankrout's  Banquet 

2f.  That  which  is  to  he  scrambled  for. 

They  ’ll  throw  down  gold  in  musses. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
3.  A state  of  confusion ; disorder:  as,  the  things 
are  all  in  a muss.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  —4.  An  in- 
discriminate fight ; a squabble ; a row.  TSlang, 
U.  S.] 

muss1  (mns),  v.  t.  [<  muss1,  n.]  1.  Topntinto 
a state  of  disorder ; rumple ; tumble : as,  to 
muss  one’s  hair.  [U.  S.] — 2.  To  smear;  mess. 
muss2t  (mus),  n.  [A  var.  of  mouse  (ME.  mus), 
or,  more  prob.,  directly  < L.  mus,  a mouse,  used 
as  a term  of  endearment:  see  mouse.]  Amouse: 
used  as  a term  of  endearment. 

What  ail  you,  sweetheart?  Are  you  not  well?  Speak, 
good  muss.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Mau  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
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mussacus  (mus'a-kus),  n.  [Powhatan:  see 
■musquash.']  If.  The  muskrat  or  musquash. 
Capt.  John  Smith. — 2.  [ cap .]  The  genus  which 
the  muskrat  represents;  Fiber  or  Ondatra. 
Mussaenda  (mu-sen'da),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  from  a native  name  in  Ceylon.]  A ge- 
nus of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  family  Rubiacex,  . 
type  of  the  tribe  Mussxndex,  and  known  by  its 
flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  with  one  of  the  five 
calyx-lobes  enlarged  and  colored  white  or  pur- 
ple. About  30  species  are  found,  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa  and  of  the  Pacific  islands.  They  have  opposite 
or  whorled  leaves  and  abundant  salver-shaped  yellowish 
flowers  of  singular  beauty,  with  the  corolla-tube  far  pro- 
longed beyond  the  handsome  calyx.  Some  species  are 
locally  esteemed  for  tonic  and  febrifugal  properties,  etc. 
The  best-known  greenhouse  species  is  M.  frondosa. 

Musssendese  (mu-sen'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1873),  < Mussxnda  + -ex.] 
A tribe  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Rubiacex,  typified  by  the  genus 
Mussxnda,  and  known  by  its  valvate  corolla 
and  berries  with  many  minute  seeds.  About 
37  genera  are  known,  chiefly  tropical, 
mussal,  mussaul  (mu-sal'),  n.  [<  Hind,  ma- 
sha'l,  mashal,  masdl,  < Ar.  masha'l,  a torch.] 
In  India,  a torch,  usually  made  of  rags  wrapped 
around  a rod  and  fed  with  oil.  Yule  and  Bur- 
nell. 

rnussalchee  (mu-sal'ehe),  n.  [Also  musalchee, 
mussaulchee  ; < Hind,  mashalchi,  less  prop,  ma- 
shalchi,  a torch-bearer,  among  Europeans  also 
a scullion,  < mash‘al,  less  prop,  maslial,  masdl, 
a torch,  < Ar.  mish‘al,  a torch.]  In  India,  a 
household  servant  who  has  charge  of  torches 
and  lamps ; a torch-bearer ; a scullion. 

Others  were  musalchees,  or  torch-bearers,  who  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  palkees,  throwing  a light  ou  the  path  of  the 
bearers  from  flambeaux. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  83. 

Mussarabian  (mus-a-ra'bi-an),  a.  A variant 
of  Mozarabian. 
mussaul,  ».  See  mussal. 
mussel,  muscle2  (mus'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  muskle ; < ME.  muscle,  muskle,  muslcylle, 
moskle,  < AS.  muxle,  mucxle  = D.  mossel  = 
MLG.  mussel  = OHG.  muscula,  MHG.  mus- 
chele,  muschel,  G.  muschel  = Sw.  mussla  = Dan. 
musling  = F.  moule  = Sp.  musculo  = Pg.  mus- 
culo = It.  muscalo,  < L.  musculus,  a small  fish, 
a sea-mussel,  same  word  as  musculus,  a lit- 
tle mouse,  also  a muscle:  see  muscle  1.]  Any 
one  of  many  bivalve  mollusks  of  various  gen- 
era and  species,  (a)  Any  species  of  the  family  Myti- 
lidce,  especially  of  the  genera  Mytilus  and  Mocliola,  of  a 
triangular  form  and  blackish  or  dark  color,  with  two  ad- 
ductor muscles  and  a large  byssus  or  beard.  They  are 
chiefly  marine,  and  abound  on  most  sea-coasts.  The  com- 
mon mussel  is  Mytilus  edvlis.  Horse-mussels  are  species 
of  Modiola.  Date-shells  or  boring  mussels  are  species  of 
Lithodomus  which  excavate  the  hardest  rocks.  (6)  Any 
species  of  the  family  Unionidce,  more  fully  called  fresh- 
water mussels.  The  species  are  very  numerous  and  belong 
to  several  different  genera.  See  cuts  under  Lamelli- 
branckiata  and  date-shell. 

When  cockle  shells  turn  siller  bells. 

And  mussels  grow  on  every  tree, 

When  frost  and  snaw  shall  warm  us  a , 

Then  shall  my  love  prove  true  to  me. 

Waly,  Waly,  but  Love  be  Bonny  (Child  s Ballads,  IV.  132). 

mussel-band  (mus'l-baud),  n.  An  ironstone  in 
which  the  remains  of  lamellibranch  shells  are 
abundant.  Also  called  mussel-bind.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

mussel-bed  (mus'l-bed),  n.  A bed  or  repository 
of  mussels. 

mussel-bind  (mus'1-blnd),  n.  See  mussel-band. 
mussel-digger  (mus'l-dig"er),  n.  The  Califor- 
nia gray  whale,  Rhachianectes  glaucus : so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  descends  to  soft  bottoms 
in  search  of  food,  or  for  other  purposes,  and 
returns  to  the  surface  with  its  head  besmeared 
with  the  dark  ooze  from  the  depths.  C.  M. 
Scammon. 

mussel-duck  (mus'l-duk),  n.  The  American 
scaup-duck.  See  scaup.  G.  Trumbull. 
mussel-eater  (mus'l-e,/ter),  n.  The  buffalo 
perch,  Aplodinotus  grunniens,  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

musseled  (mus'ld),  a.  [<  mussel  + -ed2.]  Poi- 
soned by  eating  mussels. 

One  affected  with  such  phenomena  [symptoms  of  urti- 
caria] is  said,  occasionally,  to  be  musseled. 

Dunglison,  Med.  Diet,  (under  Mytilus  Edulis). 

mussel-pecker  (mus'l-pek'er),  n.  The  Euro- 
pean oyster -catcher,  Haimatopus  ostrilegus. 
[Local,  British.] 

mussel-shell  (mus'l-shel),  n.  A mussel,  or  its 
shell. 

mussiness  (mus'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
mussy,  rumpled,  or  disheveled. 


A general  appearance  of  mussiness,  characteristic  of  the 
man.  N.  Y.  Independent,  March  25, 1869. 

mussitatet,  ».  i.  [<  L.  mussitatus,  pp.  of  mus- 
sitare  (>  OF.  musiter  = Sp.  musitar),  freq.  of 
mussare,  murmur  (see  muse1) : an  imitative 
word,  like  murmurare,  murmur:  see  murmur.] 
^To  mutter.  Minsheu;  Bailey. 
mussitationt  (mus-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  mussi- 
tation  = It.  musitazione,  mussitazione,  < LL. 
mussitatio{n-),  a murmuring,  < L.  mussitare,  pp. 
mussitatus,  murmur:  see  inussitate.]  A mum- 
bling or  muttering. 

mussite  (mus'It),  n.  [So  called  from  the  Mussa 
Alp  in  the  Ala  valley,  in  Piedmont.]  A va- 
riety of  pyroxene  of  a greenish-white  color. 
Also  called  alalite  and,  more  commonly,  diop- 
side. 

mussuck,  mussuk  (mus'uk),  n.  [Hindi  ma- 
gak.]  A large  water-bag  of  skin  or  leather 
used  by  a Hindu  bheesty  or  water-carrier.  It 
is  usually  the  whole  skin  of  a goat  or  sheep 
tanned  and  dressed. 

Mussulman  (mus'ul-man),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
Musulman,  Musalman  ; = F.  Sp.  musulman, mus- 
sulmano  = Pg.  musulmao,  musulmano  = It. 
musulmano  = G.  muselmann  - Sw.  muselman, 
musulman  = Dan . musulman,  muselmand ; ML. 
musulman,  < Turk,  musulman,  < Pers.  musulman, 
mussalman,  a Moslem,  < muslim,  < Ar.  muslim, 
moslim,  Moslem:  see  Moslem.]  I.  n. ; pi.  Mus- 
sulmans (-manz).  A Mohammedan,  or  follower 
of  Mohammed;  a true  believer,  in  the  Moham- 
medan sense ; a Moslem. 

Now,  my  brave  Mussulmans, 

You  that  are  lords  o’  the  sea,  and  scorn  us  Christians, 
Which  of  your  mangy  lives  is  worth  this  hurt  here? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Moslems,  or  to 
their  faith  or  customs. 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  81. 

Mussulmanic  (mus-ul-man'ik),  a.  [<  Mussul- 
man + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Mus- 
sulmans or  their  customs.  Wright. 
Mussulmanish  (mus'ul-man-ish),  a.  [<  Mussul- 
man + -ish1.]  Mohammedan. 

They  proclaimed  them  enemies  to  the  Mussulmanish 
faith.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa.  {Latham.) 

Mussulmanism  (mus'ul-man-izm),  n.  [<  Mus- 
sulman + -ism.]  The  religious  system  of  the 
Mussulmans;  Mohammedanism. 
Mussulmanliket(mus'ul-man-lik),  a.  Moslem. 
Our  subiects  may  with  all  securitie  most  safely  and 
freely  trauell  by  Sea  and  land  into  all  and  singular  parts 
of  your  Musulmanlike  Empire.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  159. 

Mussulmanly  (mus'ul-man-li),  adv.  [<  Mussul- 
man + -ly2.]  In  the  manner  of  Mussulmans. 
Wright. 

Mussulwoman  (mus'l -wum'*' an),  m. ; pi.  Mus- 
sulwomen  (-wim,/en).  [<  Mussulman)  + wo- 

man.] A Mohammedan  woman.  [Burlesque.] 

The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom*  I mention. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  77. 

mussy  (mus'i),  a.  [<  muss 1 + -y1.]  Disor- 
dered; rumpled;  tousled. 

Tho’  his  head  is  buried  in  such  a mussy  lot  of  hair. 

Reading  (Penn.)  Morning  Herald,  April  4,  1884. 

must1  (must),  v.  i.,  without  inflection  and  now 
used  both  as  present  and  as  preterit.  [<  ME. 
moste  (pi.  mosten,  moste),  < AS.  moste  (pi.  mdston), 
pret.  of  motan,  pres.  pret.  mot,  may : see  mote2.] 
To  be  obliged;  be  necessarily  compelled;  be 
bound  or  required  by  physical  or  moral  neces- 
sity, or  by  express  command  or  prohibition,  or 
by  the  imperative  requirements  of  safety  or  in- 
terest; be  necessary  or  inevitable  as  a condi- 
tion or  conclusion : as,  a man  must  eat  to  live ; 
we  must  obey  the  laws;  yon  must  not  delay. 
Like  other  auxiliaries,  must  was  formerly  used  without  a 
following  verb  {go,  get,  and  the  like) : as,  we  must  to  horse. 
Wherfor  they  musten,  of  necessitee. 

As  for  that  night  departen  compignye. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  172. 
He  moste  passe  be  the  Desertes  of  Arabaye;  be  the 
whiche  Desertes  Moyses  ladde  the  Peple  of  Israel. 

MandeoiUe,  Travels,  p.  57. 
Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave.  1 Tim.  iii.  8. 
Out  of  the  world  he  must  who  once  comes  in. 

Herrick,  None  Free  from  Fault. 
Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain : 

The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain. 

Dryden,  Eeligio  Laici,  1.  432. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must  have. 

Jefferson. 

Popularly,  what  everybody  says  must  be  true,  what 
everybody  does  must  be  right. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  1. 12. 


Well  must  ye,  an  elliptical  phrase  for  wishing  good  luck 
to  any  one.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
must2  (must),  n.  [Also  formerly  sometimes 
musto  (<  It.);  < ME.  must,  most,  < AS.  must  = 
D.  most  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  most  = Icel.  Sw. 
must  = Dau.  most  = OF.  moust,  F.  mout  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  mosto,  < L.  mustum,  new  wine,  prop, 
neut.  (sc.  vinum ) of  mustus,  new,  fresh,  whence 
also  ult.  E.  moist.  Hence  musty,  mustard.] 
1.  Newwine;  the  unfermented  juice  as  pressed 
from  the  grape. 

Butt  thei  are  drounken,  all  thes  menge. 

Of  muste  or  wyne,  I wolle  warande. 

York  Plays,  p.  470. 

They  are  all  wines ; but  even  as  men  are  of  a sundry  and 
divers  nature,  so  are  they  likewise  of  divers  sorts ; for  new 
wine,  called  muste,  is  hard  to  digest. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues  (1612).  (Mares.) 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna 
This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Bound  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls, 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Home. 

Macaulay,  Horatius,  st.  8. 

2+.  The  stage  or  condition  of  newness : said  of 
wine. 

The  draughts  of  consulary  date  were  but  crude  unto 
these,  and  Opimian  wine  but  in  the  must  unto  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iii. 

3.  The  pulp  of  potatoes  prepared  for  fermenta- 
tion. 

must3  (must),  n.  [Prob.  < Skt.  matta , pp.  of 
y mad,  be  excited  or  in  a rage.]  A condi- 
tion of  strong  nervous  excitement  or  frenzy  to 
which  elephants  are  subject,  the  paroxysms 
being  marked  by  dangerous  irascibility. 
must1  (must),  v.  [<  musty,  a.]  I.  intrams.  To 
grow  stale  and  moldy ; contract  a sour  or  musty 
smell. 

II.  trans.  To  make  stale  and  moldy;  make 
musty  or  sour. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime ; but  they  are  subject 
to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must  corn. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

must4  (must),  n.  [<  must*,  v.]  Mold  or  moldi- 
ness; fustiness. 

A smell  as  of  unwholesome  sheep,  blending  with  the 
smell  of  must  and  dust.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxix. 

mustache,  moustache  (mus-tash'),  n.  [Also 
mustachio,  and  formerly  mustacho,  mostacho,  and 
in  various  perverted  forms,  muschacho,  mut- 
chato,  etc.,  after  Sp.  or  It. ; < F.  moustache  = 
Sp.  mostacho,  < It.  mostacchio,  mustacchlo,  mos- 
taccio,  a face,  snout,  = Albanian  mustakes,  < 
Gr.  iivaratj,  also  ftiiarai),  m.,  the  upper  lip,  mus- 
tache, a dial.  (Doric  and  Laconian)  form  of 
paara%,  f .,  the  mouth,  jaws,  < gaaaaSai,  chew : 
see  mastax.]  1.  The  heard  worn  on  the  upper 
lip  of  men ; the  unshaven  hair  of  the  upper  lip : 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  as  if  the  hair  on 
each  side  of  the  lip  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mustache. 

This  was  the  auncient  manner  of  Spaynyardes  ...  to 
cutt  of  all  theyr  beardes  close,  save  only  theyr  muschachoes, 
which  they  weare  long. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland  (Globe  ed.),  p.  635. 

Will  you  have  your  mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends,  like 
shoemakers  aules ; or  hanging  downe  to  your  mouth  like 
goates  flakes?  Lyly,  Midas,  iii.  2. 

2f.  A long  ringlet  hanging  beside  the  face,  a 
part  of  a woman’s  head-dress  in  the  seventeenth 
century. — 3.  In  zodl.:  («)  Hairs  or  bristles 
like  a mustache;  whiskers;  rictal  vibrissse; 
mystaces.  (b)  A mystacine,  malar,  or  maxil- 
lary stripe  of  color  in  a bird’s  plumage Mus- 

tache monkey,  the  Cercopithecus  cephus,  of  western 
Africa.— Mustache  tern,  Sterna  leucoparia.— Old  mus- 
tache [tr.  F.  vieille  moustache],  an  old  soldier. 

Do  you  think,  O blue-eyed  banditti. 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  waU, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I am 
Is  not  a match  for  you  all? 

Longfellow,  Children’s  Hour. 

It  was,  . . . perhaps,  no  very  poor  tribute  to  the  stout 
old  moustache  [Marshal  Soult]  of  the  Republic  and  the  Em- 
ire  to  say  that  at  a London  pageant  his  war-worn  face 
rew  attention  away  from  Prince  Esterhazy’s  diamonds. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  i. 

mustache-cup  (mus-tash'kup),  n.  A cup  for 
drinking,  made  with  a fixed  cover  over  a part 
of  its  top,  through  which  a small  opening  is 
made,  allowing  one  to  drink  without  dipping 
his  mustache  into  the  liquid, 
mustached,  moustached  (mus-t&sht'),  a.  [< 
mustache  + -ed2.]  Wearing  a mustache.  Also 
mustachioed. 

The  gallant  young  Indian  dandies  at  home  on  furlough  — 
immense  dandies  these,  chained  and  moustached. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lx. 

mustachial,  moustachial  (mus-tash'i-al),  a. 
[<  mustache  + -ial.]  Resembling  a mustache : 
applied  (by  erroneous  use)  to  a patch  of  con- 
spicuous color  on  the  lower  mandible  of  a wood- 
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Same  as  mus- 


pocker.  Also  mjstacial.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  mustard-leaf  (mus'tard-lef), 

652.  _ tard-paper. 

mustachio  (mus-tash'io),  n.  Same  as  mustache,  mustard-paper  (mus'tard-pa"per),  n.  Paper 
mustachioed  (mus-tash'iod),  a.  [(  mustachio  coated  with  mustard  in  a solution  of  gutta- 
+ -ed2.]  Same  as  mustaclied.  percha:  a form  of  sinapism  used  for  counter- 

mustang (mus  tang),  n.  [Sp.  mestengo,  mes-  irritation. 
tenco,  mestejto,  obs.  variants  (due  to  confusion  mustard-plaster  (mus'tard-nlas';'ter),  n.  Same 
with  mesteno,  ady,  from  viesta,  a cattle-fair,  an  as  mustard-poultice 

association  of  cattle-men)  of  mostrenco  (=  Pg.  mustard-pot  (mus'tard-pot),  n.  A covered  ves- 
mostrengo  Cat.  mostrench ),  a stray  animal,  sel  for  holding  mustard  prepared  for  the  table, 
or  other  stray  property  (required  by  law  to  be  the  cover  having  an  opening  for  the  handle  of 
cried  for  a time  before  it  could  fall  to  the  king  a mustard-spoon. 

or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor)  also  a misshapen  mustard-poultice  (mus'tard-poFtishrc.  Apoul- 
tlung,  a lump,  e^cr>  formerly,  a bill  tice  or  plaster  made  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
signed 99  (Mmsheu,  1599) ; ong.  a thing  to  be  mustard  and  linseed-meal  (or  flour).  It  is  a 
shown  or  published  or  cried,  < ML.  type  powerful  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant.  Also 
monstranicuSy  \ L.  monstrare , show:  see  mus-  called  mustard-plaster  and  sinapism. 
rru?  ^v.^ud  monster,  from  the  same  source.]  1.  mustard-seed  (mus'tard-sed),  n.  1.  The  seed 
ihe  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  and  pampas  of  of  mustard. 


America.  It  is  descended  from  stock  of  Spanish  im- 
portation, and  has  reverted  to  the  feral  state.  See  bronco 
and  cayuse. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  navy  who 
entered  the  regular  service  from  the  merehant 
service  after  serving  through  the  civil  war,  in- 
stead of  graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
[Slang.]—  Mustang  grape.  See  cutthroat,  2. 
mustanger  (mus'tang-er),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  lasso  or  catch  mustangs.  Olmsted, 
^Texas,  viii.  [Western  U.  S.] 
mustard  (mus'tard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mus- 
tard ; < ME.  mustarde,  mostard  = D.  mostaard, 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a grain  of  mustard 
seed,  . . . which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds. 

Mat.  xiii.  31. 

2.  A very  fine  kind  of  shot  used  by  ornitholo- 
gists and  taxidermists  for  shooting  birds  with 
least  injury  to  the  plumage ; dust-shot.  The 
name  includes  No.  10  shot  and  finer  numbers. 

A small  bird,  that  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
few  large  pellets,  may  be  riddled  with  mustard-seed  and 
yet  be  preservable. 


Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  4. 

mustard-shrub  (mus'tard-shrub),  n.  A West 
Indian  shrub,  Capparisferruginea,  bearing  pun- 

mostart,  mosterd,  = MLG.  mostart,  mustert,  = , , ..  . 

MHG.  musthart,  mos-  14.  mustard-spoon  (mus'tard-spon),  n.  A spoon 

~ for  serving  mustard,  usually  of  small  size,  and 

with  a round,  deep  bowl  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle. 

mustard-token  (mus'tard-t6//kn),  n.  Some- 
thing very  minute,  like  a mustard-seed. 

I will  rather  part  from  the  fat  of  them  [the  calves  of  his 
legs]  than  from  a mustard-token’s  worth  of  argent. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  2. 

mustardvillarst,  mustredevilliarst,  n.  [Also 

(ME.)  mystyrddevyllers  ; perhaps  so  called  from 
Moustierviller,  a town  in  France.]  A kind  of 
mixed  gray  woolen  cloth,  which  continued  in 
use  up  to  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Halliwell. 

My  modyr  sent  to  my  fadyr  to  London  for  a goune  cloth 
of  mu8tyrddevyllers.  Poston  Letters,  III.  214. 

mustee  (mus-te'),  n.  Same  as  mestce. 

Mustela  (mus-te'Ja),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mustela, 
also  mustella,  a weasel,  also  a fish  so  called,  < 
mus,  a mouse,  = Gr.  gig,  mouse:  see  mouse.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  Mustelidce,  formerly  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  family, but  now  restricted; 
the  martens  and  sables.  The  species  are  of  medium 
and  rather  large  size,  with  moderately  stout  form ; sharp 
curved  claws;  tail  longer  than  the  head,  bushy,  terete,  or 
tapering ; soles  furry  with  naked  pads ; pelage  full  and  soft 
but  not  shaggy,  and  not  whitening  in  winter ; progression 
digitigrade ; and  habits  arboreal  and  terrestrial,  not  fos- 
sorial  or  aquatic.  There  are  38  teeth,  or  4 more  than  in 
Putorius,  and  the  lower  sectorial  tooth  usually  has  an  ad- 
ditional cusp.  The  leading  species  are  the  marten  or  pine- 
marten,  M.  martesov  abietum;  the  beech-,  stone-,  or  white- 
breasted marten,  M.foina;  the  Itussian  sable,  M.  zihettina; 
the  American  sable,  M.  americana;  and  the  fisher,  pekan, 
or  Pennant’s  marten,  M.  pennanti.  See  cuts  under  marten 
and  fisher , 2. 


tert  (G.  mostrich),  < 

OF.  moustarde,  F. 
moutarde  (=  Pg.  It. 
mostarda;  cf.  Sp.  mos- 
taza),  mustard,  orig. 
pounded  mustard- 
seed  mixed  with  must 
or  vinegar,  < OF. 
moust,  < L.  mustum, 
must : see  must'2.  ] 1 . 

A plant  of  either 
of  the  genera 
Brassica  and  Sinapis. 

The  ordinary  species  are 
B.  nigra,  the  black  mus- 
tard ; S.  alba,  the  white 
mustard ; and  B.  arvensis, 
the  wild  mustard  or 
charlock.  The  black  and 
white  mustards  are  largely 
cultivated  in  Europe  and 
America  for  their  seed  (see 
def.  2).  B.  juncea,  the  In- 
dian mustard,  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  The 
seed  of  the  charlock  is  infe- 
rior, but  yields  a good  burn- 
ing-oil. All  the  species 
mentioned  yield  oils  fit  for  lamps  or  for  use  as  food,  and, 
in  Asia  especially,  the  Indian  and  various  other  sorts  are 
raised  in  large  quantities  for  the  sake  of  this  product.  The 
leaves  of  various  mustards  form  excellent  antiscorbutic  sal- 
ads. (See  Brassica  and  charlock. ) The  “ tree  ” which  grew 
from  “a  grain  of  mustard-seed,”  mentioned  in  Luke  xiii. 
19,  was  probably  the  true  mustard,  Brassica  nigra,  which 
attains  in  Palestine  a height  of  10  or  even  15  feet ; accord- 
ing to  Royle  and  others,  the  tree  meant  is  Salvadora  Per- 


i,  part  of  the  inflorescence  of 
mustard  (Brassica  nigra].  2,  a 
leaf,  a,  flower  cut  longitudinally, 
the  petals  removed,  b,  a pod. 


8ica,&  small  tree  bearing  minute  berries  with  pungent  Mnsteli  (miiS-te'li). 
seeds,  which  bear  the  same  name  in  Arabic  as  mustard.  7^^  l Tn  jrhfj,  corn  a 
2.  The  seed  of  mustard  crushed  and  sifted 
(and  often  adulterated),  used  in  the  form  of  a Mno+elldeoi  , per 

paste  as  a condiment,  or,  in  the  form  of  a ,35 + ' f?-\i  P3-’ 

poultice  ( RiTmTusm  V nlastar  ™ ^ -idw.]  A family  of  arctoid  fissipi 


Henle,  1841. 

, < Mus- 

poultice  (sinapism),  piaster,  or  prepared“pa“  3'“  ^ A family  of  arctoid  fissiped  car- 
per (mustard-paper),  as  a rubefacient. — 3.  I.11V0™US  Quadrupeds  of  the  order  Ecrai,  subor- 

One  of  numerous  mustard-like  plants,  almost 
all  cruciferous : used  with  a qualifying  word. 

5f'?JJarneS. 6el°w — Buckler-mustard,  (a)  A plant 
of  the  cruciferous  genus  Biscutella,  whose  seed-vessels 
*n  bursting-  (&)  Clypeola 


mustard,  muster’d  prepared  b? 
the  addition  of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  etc.  It  is  milder 
than  the  ordinary  preparation.—  Garlic-mustard,  an 
old  world  crucifer,  Alliaria  Alliaria,  having  when 

fi™!}* ^!cen-*£f  Sa?lc  ~ Mithridate  mustardt.  (a) 
Properly,  the  mithndate  pepperwort,  Lepidium  campes- 
tre.  ( b ) Sometimes,  erroneously,  the  pennycress,  Thlaspi 
arvense.  Britten  and  Holland,  Eng.  Plant-Names.— Oil  Of 
mustard,  allylisothiocyanate,  CS.N.C3H5,  a volatile,  pun- 
gent, and  irritating  oil  formed  in  mustard  by  fermentation 
When  it  is  wet.  See ■■  myronate.— Tansy-mustard, 
the  American  plant  Sophia  pinnata. — Tower-mus- 
tard, Arabis  glabra;  also,  A.  Turrita—  Treacle- 
mustard,  a plant  of  the  genus  Erysimum,  especially  E. 
cheiranthoides. — Wild  mustard,  the  charlock,  Brassica 
arvmm.— Wormseed-mustard,  Erysimum  cheiran- 
thoides. (See  also  hedge-mustard .) 

mustard-de-vyllerst, 

lars. 


der  Fissipedia,  and  series  Arctoidea,  typified  by 
the  genus  Mustela,  having  only  one  true  molar 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  or  two  in  the  lower 
jaw,  with  the  last  upper  premolar  normally  sec- 
torial. The  family  is  represented  In  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  Australian  region,  and  reaches  its  high- 
est development  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  are 
about  20  genera,  representing  8 subfamilies  : Mustelines, 
martens,  weasels,  etc.;  Mellivorince,  ratels;  Melinee,  bad- 
gers ; Helictidinae  ; Zorillince,  African  skunks ; Mephi.tince, 
American  skunks ; Lutrince,  otters ; and  Enhydrince , sea- 
otters.  See  cuts  under  marten,  badger,  Helictis,  skunk,  En- 
hydris,  and  otter. 


Mustelidse2  (mus-tel'i-de)  vt.pl.  [NL.,  < Mus- 
telus  4-  -idai.]  A family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Mustelus,  having  a nictitating  membrane, 
and  the  small  teeth  frequently  so  set  as  to  form 
a kind  of  pavement.  The  group  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  a subfamily  of  Gcdeorhinidce  or  Carchariidce. 
See  cuts_ under  Galeorhinus  and  Carcharinus. 

Same  as  mustardvil-  f'justelidan  (mus-tel'i-dan),  n.  A shark  of  the 
family  Mustelidce.  Sir  J.  Iiichardson. 
n.  One  who  deals  in  MustelinaMmus-te-li'iia),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  < Mits- 
tela  + -ma2.]  1.  Same  as  Mustelines l.  J.  E. 

All  the  little  stock-in-trade  of  the  local  sea-coal  dealer,  H^iXlina2  [mr.  (5  l;'»si  j mitt 
pepperer,  mustarder,  spicer,  butcher,  ...  are  included  "GlStelina^  (mus-te-ll  na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mus- 
Ito  the  Schedules  of  Assessment  for  Taxes  on  Movables].  telus  + -ina2.]  A group  of  CarchuHidce:  same 
S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  1. 80.  as  Mustetince2.  Gunther. 


mustarder  (mus'tar-der), 
mustard. 


muster 

Mustelinse1  (mus-te-ir ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Mus- 
tela + -inm.]  The  leading  subfamily  of  Muste- 
lidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Mustela.  The  teeth  are 
38  or  34,  according  to  the  number  of  premolars,  and  of  un- 
equal numbers  in  the  two  jaws.  The  upper  molar  is  sin- 
gle on  each  side  and  of  much  greater  width  than  length, 
or  with  the  longest  axis  transverse.  The  back  upper  pre- 
molar is  the  large  sectorial  tooth ; the  first  lower  molar  is 
sectorial,  followed  bya  tubercular  molar.  The  postorbital 
process  is  moderately  developed ; the  anteorbital  foramen 
is  small.  The  bony  palate  is  produced  far  back  of  the 
molars,  the  posterior  nares  are  thrown  into  one,  and  the 
auditory  bulla;  are  much  inflated.  The  feet  have  bent 
phalanges  and  retractile  claws ; the  digits  are  slightly  or 
not  at  all  webbed ; and  progression  is  digitigrade  or  sub- 
plantigrade. The  external  appearance  and  the  economy 
of  the  species  are  very  variable,  for  they  range  from  the 
smallest  and  most  slender  of  weasels  to  the  great,  stout, 
shaggy  wolverene.  There  are  4 leading  genera:  Gtdo, 
Galictis,  Mustela,  and  Putorius,  or  the  wolverenes,  grisons, 
martens,  and  weasels.  See  cuts  under  wolverene,  Galictis, 
galera,  and  marten. 

Mustelinse2  (mus-te-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mus- 
telus + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  sharks  of  the 
family  Galeorhinida;  or  Carchariidce,  corre- 
sponding to  Mustelidce2.  It  contains  the  com- 
mon spineless  dogfishes  of  Europe  and  North 
America  and  some  other  related  small  sharks. 
musteline1  (mus'te-lin),  a.  and  n,  [=  It.  mm- 
tellino,  < L.  mustelinus,  mustellinus,  belonging  to 
a weasel,  < mustela,  a weasel,  see  Mustela.]  I. 
a.  1.  Resembling  a marten  or  weasel;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mustelince,  or,  in  a broader 
sense,  to  the  Mustelidce  or  weasel  family. — 2. 
Specifically,  tawny,  like  a weasel  in  summer; 
fawn-colored. 

II.  n.  A musteline  mammal;  a member  of 
the  Mustelince. 

musteline2  (mus'te-lin),  a.  and  n,  [<  Mustelus 
+ -me1.]  I.  a.  Dogfish-like;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Mustelince. 

II.  n.  A musteline  fish. 

Mustelini  (mus-te-li'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Muste- 
lus + -iwi.]  In  iclith.,  in  Bonaparte’s  system  of 
classification  (1837),  same  as  Mustelince2. 
musteloid  (mus'te-loid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Mustelidce;  weasel-like. 

II.  n.  A mammal  of  the  family  Mustelidce. 
Mustelus  (mus-te'lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mustela, 
a weasel,  also  a kind  of  fish.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Mustelince  or  Mustelidce ; spineless  dogfishes. 
Cuvier,  1817. 

muster  (mus'ter),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mons- 
ter; < ME.  musteren,  mustren,  moustren  = MD. 
monstern,  D.  monsteren  = MLG.  munsteren  = G. 
mustern  = Sw.  mdnstra  = Dan.  monstre,  < OF. 
mostrer,  mustrer,  monstrer,  F.  montrer  = Sp.  Pg. 
mostrar  = It.  mostrare,  < L.  monstrare,  show,  < 
monere,  admonish:  see  monstration,  monster. 
Cf.  muster,  n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  show;  point; 
exhibit. 

He  mustered  his  miracles  amonge  many  men, 

And  to  the  pepull  he  preched.  York  Plays,  p.  481. 
So  dide  Galashin  that  often  was  he  shewed,  and  mustred 
with  the  fynger  on  bothe  sides. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  iii.  407. 
2.  To  bring  together  into  a group  or  body  for 
inspection,  especially  with  a view  to  employ- 
ing in  or  discharging  from  military  service ; in 
general,  to  collect,  assemble,  or  array.  Com- 
pare muster,  n.,  3. 

Thei  nwustred  and  assembled  all  the  peple  that  the! 
myght  gete.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  iii.  660. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 

Shak. , Rich.  II.,  ii.  2.  108. 
Wherewith  Indignation  and  Griefe  mustering  greater 
multitudes  of  fearefull,  vnquiet,  enraged  thoughts  in  his 
heart.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p,  350. 

All  the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster. 

Sir  11.  L’ Estrange. 

To  muster  in,  to  muster  into  service,  to  bring  before 
the  enrolling  officers  and  register  the  names  of ; receive  as 
recruits.—  To  muster  out,  to  muster  out  of  service,  to 
bring  together,  as  soldiers,  that  they  may  be  discharged* 
discharge  from  military  service.— To  muster  the  watch, 
to  call  the  roll  of  the  men  in  a watch. — To  muster  up, 
to  gather ; collect ; summon  up : now  generally  in  a fig- 
urative sense : as,  to  muster  up  courage. 

To  muster  up  our  Ehimes,  without  onr  Reason, 

And  forage  for  an  Audience  out  of  Season. 

Congreve,  Pyrrhus,  ProL 
One  of  those  who  can  muster  up  sufficient  sprightliness 
to  engage  in  a game  of  forfeits.  Hailitt. 

= Syn.  2.  To  call  together,  get  together,  gather,  convene, 
congregate. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  show;  appear. 

Vndir  an  olde  pore  abyte  [habit]  regneth  ofte 
Grete  vurtew,  thogh  it  mostre  poorely. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.X  L 105. 

2.  To  assemble;  meet  in  one  place,  as  soldiers; 
in  general,  to  collect. 

And  so  they  went  and  mostred  before  the  Castil  of  Arde 
the  whiche  was  well  furnysshed  with  Englysshemen. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  ccliv. 


muster 
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mutchkin 


Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4.  20. 

Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  31. 

What  marvels  manifold 
Seemed  silently  to  muster  ! Lowell,  Gold  Egg. 

muster  (mus't6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  mous- 
ter , mowster;  < ME.  moustre  (=  MD.  monster 
— MLG.  LG.  munster  = G.  muster  = Sw.  Dan. 
monster ),  < OF.  mostre , monstre,  F.  montre  = 
Pg.  It.  mostra , < ML.  monstra  (after  Rom.),  a 
review,  a show,  < L.  monstrare , show : see  mus- 
ter, v.]  1.  A show;  a review;  an  exhibition; 

in  modern  use,  an  exhibition  in  array ; array. 

He  desyred  his  grace  to  take  the  muster  of  hym,  and  to 
see  him  shoote. 

Hall,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  130. 

The  most  untowardly  among  them  [boys  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall]  will  not  as  readily  give  you  a muster  (or  trial)  of 
this  exercise  as  you  are  prone  to  require  it. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  146. 

There  was  a splendid  lunch  laid  out  in  the  parlor,  with 
all  the  old  silver  in  muster,  and  with  all  the  delicacies  that 
Boston  confectioners  and  caterers  could  furnish. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  667. 

2.  A pattern ; a sample. 

Forasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  the  Woollen  clothes  died 
in  Turkie  bee  most  excellently  died,  you  shall  send  home 
into  this  realme  certaine  Mowsters  or  pieces  of  Shew. 

Hakluyt  s Voyages,  II.  162. 

These  man-milliners  generally  require  what  they  call  a 
muster,  or  pattern,  which  they  . . . reproduce  exactly. 

Tomes,  American  in  Japan  (1857),  p.  183. 

3.  A gathering  of  persons,  as  of  troops  for 
review  or  inspection,  or  in  demonstration  of 
strength ; an  assembling  in  force  or  in  array ; 
an  array;  an  assemblage. 

The  mene  peple  that  hadde  no  myster  of  bateile,  the 
kynge  made  hem  to  a-bide  by  an  hill,  and  made  a mustre 
of  armed  peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  658. 

Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  realm  and  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid. 

Macaulay. 

A gathering  of  happiness,  a concentration  and  combina- 
tion of  pleasant  details,  a throng  of  glad  faces,  a muster  of 
elated  hearts.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 

4.  A register  or  roll  of  troops  mustered ; also, 
the  troops  enrolled. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

That  Mustapha  was  forced  to  remoue,  missing  fortie 
thousand  of  his  first  musters.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  286. 

5.  In  hunting , a company  or  flock  of  peacocks. 
Strutt. 

According  to  the  most  ancient  and  approved  treatise  on 
hunting,  I must  say  a muster  of  peacocks. 

W.  Irving,  Christmas  Day. 
Tarpaulin  muster,  a joint  contribution  by  a number  of 
persons : a whalers’  expression. — To  pass  muster,  to  pass 
inspection ; pass  without  censure,  as  one  among  a number 
on  inspection ; be  allowed  to  pass. 

Double-dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a while;  but  all 
parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclusion. 

Sir  It.  L’ Estrange. 

muster-boob  (mus'ter-biik),  n.  A book  in  which 
muster-rolls  are  written. 

musterdt,  «.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mustard. 

muster-day  (mus'ter-da),  n.  A day  appointed 
for  militia-training  in  bodies  collected  from  dif- 
ferent places.  [New  Eng.] 

General  Kingsland  of  Dunwich  ordered  our  people  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Dunwich  Company.  One  or  two 
muster-days  passed,  and  nothing  was  done. 

S.  Judd , Margaret,  iii 

muster-file  (mus'ter-fil),  ».  Same  as  muster- 
roll. 

muster-master  (mus'tfir-mas^ter),^.  Formerly, 
one  charged  with  taking  account  of  troops,  and 
of  their  arms  and  other  military  apparatus.  He 
reviewed  all  the  regiments  and  inspected  the  muster-rolls. 
The  chief  officer  of  this  kind  was  called  muster- master- 
general. 

My  muster-master 

Talks  of  his  tactics,  and  his  ranks  and  files. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

The  Muster-master-gennral,  or  the  review  of  reviews. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  li. 

muster-roll  (mus'ter-rol),  n.  1.  A list  or  re- 
turn of  all  troops,  including  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers actually  present  on  parade,  or  otherwise 
accounted  for,  on  muster-day;  hence,  any  simi- 
lar list. 

It  may  be  thought  I seek  to  make  a great  muster-roll  of 
sciences.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  238. 

2.  A similar  register  kept  on  shipboard,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany.—3.  A quarterly  return  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department 
from  every  United  States  vessel  of  war,  speci- 
fying the  names,  rating,  date,  place,  and  term 
of  enlistment. 


mustilert  (mus'ti-lfer),  n.  [<  OF.  mustiliere,  in 
pi.  mustelieres,  armor  for  the  calf  of  the  leg,  < 
mustel,  mustele,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  A piece 
of  defensive  armor  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  have  been  a stuffed  doublet  like 
the  gambeson. 

mustily  (mus'ti-li),  adv.  1 . In  a musty  manner ; 
moldily;  sourly. 

These  clothes  smell  mustily,  do  they  not,  gallants? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iii.  2. 

2f.  Dully ; heavily. 

Apollo,  what ’s  the  matter,  pray, 

You  look  so  mustily  to-day  ? 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  226.  (Davies.) 

mustiness  (mus'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  musty  or  sour ; moldiness ; damp 
foulness. 

musto  (mus'to),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  It.  mosto,  < L. 
mustum,  must : see  must*.]  Same  as  must*. 
mustredevilliarst,  n.  See  mustardvillars. 
musty  (mus'ti),  a.  and  n.  [A  var.  of  moisty, 
conformed  to  the  orig.  noun  must* : see  moisty , 
moist,  must*.]  I.  a.  1.  Moldy;  sour:  as,  a 
musty  cask ; musty  corn  or  straw;  musty  books. 

Being  entertained  for  a perfumer,  as  I was  smoking  a 
musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  3.  61. 

Astrology’s 

Last  home,  a musty  pile  of  almanacs. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  Prol. 

2.  Having  an  ill  flavor ; vapid : as,  musty  wine. 
— 3.  Dull;  heavy;  spiritless;  moping;  stale. 


the  must,  or  by  adding  to  It  a small  quantity  of  sulphite  of 
lime. 

mutandum  (mu-tan'dum),  n. ; pi.  mutanda  (-da,). 
[L.,  neut.  gerundive  of  mutare,  change:  see 
mute*.]  A thing  to  be  changed:  chiefly  used 

^in  the  plural. 

mutant  (mu'tant),  a.  [<  L.  mutan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
mutare,  change : see  mute*,  mutate.]  hientom., 
said  of  a perpendicular  part  the  apex  of  which 
bends  over. 

mutate  (mu' tat),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  mutated,  ppr. 
mutating.  [<  L.  mutatus,  pp.  of  mutare,  change : 
see  mute*.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  change.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  In  phonetics,  to  change  (a  vowel- 
sound)  by  the  influence  of  a vowel  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllable.  See  mutation,  3. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subjunctives  originally 
had  mutated  vowels. 

U.  Sweet,  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.,  1875-6,  p.  649. 

II.  intrans.  To  change ; interchange. 

Bradley,  I have  reason  to  know,  mutates  with  Brackley. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  66. 

mutate  (mu'tat),  a.  [<  L.  mutatus , pp. : see  the 

*verb.]  Changed. 

mutation  (mu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  mutacioun, 
< OF.  mutacion , mutation,  F.  mutation  = Sp.  mu- 
tation = Pg.  mutagao  = It.  mutazione,  < L.  mu- 
tatio{n-),  a changing,  < mutare , pp.  mutatus, 
change:  see  mute2.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
changing;  change;  variableness. 

Wenest  thou  that  thise  mutaciouns  of  fortune  fleten 
withouten  governour?  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 


The  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  359. 
On  her  birthday 

We  were  forced  to  be  merry,  and,  now  she ’s  musty, 

We  must  be  sad,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  1. 

ii.  n.  Snuff  having  a musty  flavor. 


While  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mu- 
tation. Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

2.  Rotation;  succession. 

There  spak  God  first  to  Samuelle,  and  schewed  him  the 
mutacioun  of  ordre  of  Presthode,  and  the  misterie  of  the 
Sacrement.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  105. 


I made  her  resign  her  snuff-box  for  ever,  and  half  drown 
herself  with  washing  away  the  stench  of  the  musty. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  79. 

Musty,  a cheap  kind  of  snuff,  also  mentioned  in  Tatler, 
No.  27.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a large 
quantity  of  musty  snuff  was  captured  with  the  Spanish 
Fleet  at  Vigo  in  1702,  and  musty-flavoured  snuff,  or  musty, 
accordingly  became  the  fashion  for  many  succeeding  years. 

A.  Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  p.  464,  note. 

musty  (mus'ti),  v.  i.  [<  musty,  a.]  To  become 
musty. 

Dost  think  ’t  shall  musty  l Shirley,  Gamester,  ii.  2. 

mutability  (mu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  mutability 
--  Sp.  mutabilidad  = Pg.  mutabilidade  = It.  mu- 
tability, < L.  mutabilita(t-)s,  ehangeableness,  < 
mutabilis,  changeable : see  mutable.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mutable . (a)  The  quality  of  he- 
ing  subject  to  change  or  alteration  in  either  form,  state, 
or  essential  qualities. 

Wherefore  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 
Bat  to  be  subject  still  to  Mutability  ! 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  VII.  vii  47. 
(6)  Changeableness,  as  of  mind,  disposition,  or  will ; in- 
constancy; instability:  as,  the  mutability  of  opinion  or 
purpose. 

Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  may  be  named. 

Shak.,  Cymheline,  ii.  6.  26. 

mutable  (mu'ta-bl),  a.  [In  older  E.  muable;  < 
OF.  muable,  F.  muable  = Pr.  mutable,  mudable 
= Sp.  mudable  — Pg.  mudavel  = It.  mutabile, 
< L.  mutabilis,  changeable,  < mutare,  change : 
see  mute*.]  1.  Capable  of  being  altered  in 
form,  qualities,  or  nature;  subject  to  change; 
changeable. 

Honorable  matrimonie,  a loue  by  al  lawes  allowed,  not 
mutable  nor  encombred  with  . . . vaine  cares  & passions. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  40. 


3.  In  phonetics,  the  change  of  a vowel  through 
the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u in  the  following 
syllable:  proposed  for  rendering  German  um- 
laut into  English.  II.  Sweet. — 4.  In  music:  (a) 
In  medieval  solmization,  the  change  or  passage 
from  one  hexachord  to  another,  involving  a 
change  of  the  syllable  applied  to  a given  tone. 
(6)  In  violin-playing,  the  shifting  of  the  hand 
from  one  position  to  another. — 5.  The  change 
or  alteration  in  a hoy’s  voice  at  puberty. — 6.  In 
French  law,  transfer  by  purchase  or  descent. — 
7t.  A post-house. 

Neere  or  upon  these  Causeys  were  seated  . . . mutations; 
for  so  they  called  in  that  age  the  places  where  strangers, 
as  they  journied,  did  change  their  post  horses,  dranght- 
beasts,  or  wagons.  IP  Hand,  tr.  of  Cam  dt1!],  p.  tit.  (Davies.) 

mutation-stop  (mu-ta'shon-stop),  n.  In  organ- 
building, a stop  whose  pipes  produce  tones  a 
fifth  or  a major  third  above  the  proper  pitch  of 
the  digital  struck  (or  above  one  of  its  octaves). 
When  the  tone  is  a fifth,  the  stop  is  called  a quint ; when 
it  is  a third,  the  stop  is  called  a tierce;  other  names  are 
twelfth,  nasard,  lariyot,  etc.  Mutation-stops,  like  mixture- 
stops,  which  are  partly  of  the  same  nature,  contribute 
much  to  the  harmonic  breadth  of  heavy  combinations. 

mutatis  mutandis  (mu-ta'tis  mu-tan'dis).  [L.: 
mutatis,  abl.  of  mutatus,  pp.,  and  mutandis,  abl. 
of  mutandum,  gerundive  of  mutare,  change:  see 
mutation.]  Those  things  having  been  changed 
which  were  to  be  changed ; with  the  necessary 
changes. 

mutative  (mu'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  mutatif.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mutation  or  change;  mutable. 

He  does  not  appear  to  know  the  difference . . . between 
mood  and  tense.  ...  To  the  indicative  mood  he  gives  a 
precative  tense  (sic),  to  the  imperative  mood  a mutative 
tense  (sic).  Athenaeum,  No.  3184,  p.  585. 


The  race  of  delight  is  short,  and  pleasures  have  mutable 
faces.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind  or  feel- 
ings; unsettled;  unstable;  liable  to  change. 

That  man  whiche  is  mutable  for  euerye  occasyon  muste 
nedes  often  repente  hym. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  19. 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  66. 
=Syn.  1.  Alterable.— 2.  Unsteady,  wavering,  variable, 
irresolute,  fickle,  vacillating. 

mutableness  (mu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Same  as  muta- 
bility. 

mutably  (mu'ta-bli),  adv.  Changeably. 

mutacism  (mu^ta-sizm),  n.  Same  as  my  ta- 
ds m. 

mutage  (mu'taj),  n.  [<  F.  mutage,  < muter,  stop 
the  fermentation  of  must,  < OF.  mut,  F.  muet, 
dumb,  < L.  mutus , dumb : see  mute 1,  t>.]  A pro- 
cess for  checking  the  fermentation  of  the  must 
of  grapes.  It  is  accomplished  either  by  diffusing  sul- 
phurous acid  from  ignited  sulphur  in  the  cask  containing 


mutatory  (mu'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  mutatorius , 
belonging  to  changing,  < L.  mutator,  a changer, 
< mutare , change:  see  mutation.']  Changing; 
mutable;  variable. 

mutch  (much),  n.  [<  MD.  mutse , earlier  almutse , 
amutse,  D.  muts  = OHG.  almuz,  armuz , MHG. 
mutze,  G.  miitze,  a cap,  hood,  < ML.  almutia,  ar- 
mutia:  see  amice2.]  A cap  or  coif  worn  by 
women.  [Scotch.] 

On  the  top  of  her  head 
Is  a mutch,  and  on  that 
A shocking  bad  hat. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  52. 
mutchkin  (much'kin),  n.  [<  MD.  *mutseken, 
mudseken , D.  mutsje , a measure,  also  a little 
cap,  dim.  of  muts,  a cap : see  mutch.]  A li- 
quid measure  in  Scotland,  containing  four 
gills ; the  fourth  part  of  a Scotch  pint. 

Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in, 

And  here ’s  for  a conclusion, 

To  every  New  Light  mother’s  son, 

From  this  time  forth,  Confusion. 

Bums , The  Ordination. 


mute 
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mute1  (mut),  a.  and  n.  [==  Sp.  Pg.  mudo  = It.  mute2t  (mut),  v.  [Also  meute  (and  moult,  molt. 

vn.it  I irt  ( if  Tf.  f \ L1  J "El  ... . . . t / / T ± . . . ..  _ 1 _ i /»  ' . . 


muto  (ME.  muetj  mewet , < OF.  and  F.  muet , < 
ML.  *mutettus , dim.),  < L.  wwfws,  dumb;  cf. 
Skt.  muka,  dumb ; appar.  < mu,  L.  mil,  Gr.  gv, 
a sound  uttered  with  closed  lips : see  mumX, 
©tc.]  I.  a.  1.  Silent;  not  speaking. 

Whan  thei  were  alle  to-geder,  thei  were  alle  stille  and 
/mewet  as  though  thei  hadde  be  dombe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  172. 
But  I was  mule  for  want  of  person  I could  converse  with. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  100. 

2.  Incapable  of  utterance;  not  having  the 
power  of  speech;  dumb;  hence,  done,  made, 
etc.,  without  speech  or  sound. 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

Bryant,  Crowded  Street. 
He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears. 

Whittier,  Witch’s  Daughter. 

3.  In  gram,  and  philol. : (a)  Silent;  not  pro- 
nounced: as,  the  b in  dumb  is  mute.  (6)  Involv- 
ing a complete  closure  of  the  mouth-organs  in 
utterance : said  of  certain  alphabetic  sounds : 
see  II.,  2. — 4.  In  mineral .,  applied  to  metals 
which  do  not  ring  when  struck.—  5.  In  entom., 
not  emitting  audible  sounds:  opposed  to  sonant, 
strhlulating,  shrilling,  etc. : said  of  insects. — 6. 
Showing  no  sign;  devoid;  destitute.  [Bare.] 

I came  into  a place  mute  of  all  light. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  v.  28. 
In  mutet,  to  one’s  self ; inwardly. 

In  me-wet  spake  I so  that  nought  asterte 
By  no  condicion,  worde  that  might  be  harde. 


mout),  < L.  mutare,  change,  contr.  of  *movitare. 
freq.  of  movere,  move:  see  move.  Cf.  moll'2, 
mew3.~\  I.  intrans.  To  change  the  feathers; 
mew ; molt,  as  a bird. 

II.  trans.  To  shed;  molt,  as  feathers. 

Not  one  of  my  dragon’s  wings  left  to  adorn  me! 

Have  I muted  all  my  feathers? 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iv.  4. 

mute3  (mut),  n.  [Formerly  also  meute;  < ME. 
mute,  * meute,  < OF.  muete,  meute,  mute,  an  in- 
closure for  hawks,  a mew,  also  a kennel  for 
hounds,  the  lodge  of  a beast  (as  the  form  of  a 
hare,  etc.),  a shift  or  change  of  hounds,  a pack 
of  hounds,  = It.  muta,  a shift  of  hounds,  a pack 
of  hounds,  < ML.  muta,  a mew,  mota  (after 
Kom.),  a pack  of  hounds,  etc.;  the  same  in 
form  as  OF.  muete,  meute,  ML.  mota,  a mili- 
tary rising,  expedition,,  revolt,  sedition,  etc.,  < 
ML.  muta,  a change,  < L.  mutare,  change,  and 
ult.  < L.  movere,  pp.  motus,  move:  see  mute 2 
and  mew3.]  1.  A mew  for  hawks. 

The  cloisters  became  the  camps  of  their  retainers,  the 
stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels  of  their  hounds,  the 
m eutes  of  their  hawks.  Milman. 


Mute  swan,  the  European  Cygnus  olor. — To  stand  mute 
in  law,  to  make  no  response  when  arraigned  and  called 
to  answer  or  plead. 


2f.  A pack  of  hounds. 

Thenne  watz  hit  lif  vpon  list  to  lythen  the  houndez, 
When  alle  the  mute  hade  hyrn  met. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1720. 
3f.  The  cry  of  hounds. 

Hit  watz  the  myriest  mute  that  euer  men  herde. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1915. 

Court  of  Love,  1.148.  mute4  (mut),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  muted,  ppr. 

muting.  [<  ME.  muten,  rnueten , < OF.  mutir, 
esmeutir,  esmeltir , F.  emeutir  = It.  smaltare, 
mute,  dung,  < OHG.  smelzan , MHG.  smelzen, 
G.  schmelzen  = MD.  smelten,  smitten,  smelt, 
liquefy:  see  smelt.']  I.  intrans.  To  pass  excre- 
ment : said  of  birds. 


II. 


Regularly,  a prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  he  either  (1)  makes  no  an- 
swer at  all ; or  (2)  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  with 
such  matter  as  is  not  allowable,  and  will  not  answer  other- 
wise ; or  (3),  upon  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  refuses  to 
put  himself  upon  the  country.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xxv. 

=Syn.  1 and  2.  Dumb,  etc.  See  silent. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  who  is  speechless  or 
silent  ; one  who  does  not  speak,  from  physical 
inability,  unwillingness,  forbearance,  obliga- 
tion, etc.  (a)  A dumb  person ; one  unable  to  use  articu- 
late speech  from  some  infirmity,  either  congenital  or  ac- 
quired, as  from  deafness ; a deaf-mute.  (b)  A hired  atten- 
dant at  a funeral. 

The  hatchment  must  be  put  up,  and  mutes  must  be  mute4  (mut), 
stationed  at  intervals  from  the  hall  door  to  the  top  of  the  fowls, 
stairs.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  47. 

(c)  In  some  Eastern  countries,  a dumb  porter  or  door- 
keeper, usually  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  speech. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a tongueless  mouth, 

Not  worshipp’d  with  a waxen  epitaph. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  232. 


For  you,  Jacke,  I would  have  you  imploy  your  time,  till  r.,,- 
my  comming,  in  watching  whathoureof  the  day  my  liawke  mutilate  (mu'ti-lat),  a.  and 
mutes.  Return  from  Parnassus  ( 1606).  (Fares.)  T'  ~ 


I could  not  fright  the  crows 
Or  the  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head. 

B.  Jonson. 

trans.  To  void,  as  dung:  said  of  birds. 


Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm  dung 
into  mine  eyes.  Tobit  ii.  10. 

[<  mute 4,  v.]  The  dung  of 


(d)  In  theaters,  one  whose  part  is  confined  to  dumb-show ; 
also,  a spectator  ; a looker-on. 

You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 

That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 


And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  raised  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk, 

On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 

But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds, 

Many  rare  pithy  saws. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  400. 
mute5  (mut),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  See  the  quo- 
tation. [Prov.  Eng.] 


Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  345. 
(e)  In  law,  a person  who  makes  no  response  when  ar- 
raigned and  called  on  to  plead  or  answer. 


A mule  of  the  male  kind  out  of  a sli e-ass  by  a horse 
though  some  will  have  it  that  a mule  so  bred  is  termed 
a mute  without  reference  to  sex.  Halliwell. 

mute-hillf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  moot-hill. 
mutely  (mut'li),  adv.  In  a mute  manner;  si- 
lently; without  uttering  words  or  sounds. 

To  the  Indictment  here  upon  he  [John  Biddlel  prays  muteness  (mut'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
b®  !£“  5°  ?lead  th®  illegality  of  it ; mute ; dumbness ; forbearance  from  speaking, 
which  being  denied  him  by  the  Judges,  and  the  Sentence  of  0r  inability  to  sneak 

a mute  threatened,  he  at  length  gave  into  Court  his  Excep-  ®Pr  a*’  s tt  * ,7  ^ , . 

tions  ingrossed  in  Parchment.  mutl  (mo  ti),  71.  [Appar.  < Hind,  muth,  Prakrit 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon.,  II.  304.  mutthi,  fish,  hand.]  A small  Indian  falcon, 
2.  In  gram,  and  pliilol.,  an  alphabetic  utter-  Microliierax  ccerulescens,  carried  in  the  hand  in 
ance  involving  a complete  closure  of  the  mouth-  falconry . _ 

organs;  a check;  a stop;  an  explosive.  The  (mu'tik),  a.  [<  OL.  muticus , curtailed: 

name  is  especially  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  surd  or  see  muticous.]  Same  as  muticous,  2. 

v' k' since  th-ese  involve  a momen-  Mutica  (mu'ti-ka),  n.pl.  [NL. , neut.  pi.  of  OL. 

muticus,  curtailed : see  muticous.]  One  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Entomophaga,  or  insectivorous 
Edentata,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
South  American  ant-eaters  of  the  genera  Myr- 
mecophaga  and  Cycloihurus. 
muticous  (mu'ti-kus),  a.  [<  OL.  muticus,  cur- 
tailed, docked;  cf.  L.  mutilus,  maimed : see 


.uv.iu.uvo,  jj,  n,  oil 

ut4erance,  no  audible  sound  being  pro- 
« uPng  the  continuance  of  the  closure,  whose  char- 
hown  only  by  its  explosion  upon  a following 
sound,  or.  much  more  imperfectly,  by  its  implosion  upon 
a preceding  sound;  but  it  is  also  commonly  given  to  the 

s?nant  or  voiced  consonants,  d,  b,  g,  and 
even  to  the  nasals,  n.  m,  ng.  J 

3.  In  music : ' ' ~ 


, (?)  I?  stringed  musical  instru- 

ments of  the  viol  family,  a clip  or  weight  of 
brass,  wood,  or  ivory  that  can  be  slipped  over 
the  bridge  so  as  to  deaden  the  resonance  with- 
out touching  the  strings;  a sordino.  (6)  In  met- 
al wind-instruments,  a pear-shaped  leathern 
pad  which  can  be  inserted  into  the  bell  to 
check  the  emission  of  the  tone. 
mu^61  (miit),  v.  t.\  preL  and  pp.  muted,  ppr. 


tilate.]  1.  In  bot.,  without  any  pointed  process 
or  awn : opposed  to  mueronate,  cuspidate,  aris- 
tate,  and  the  like. — 2.  In  zool.,  unarmed,  as  a 
digit  not  provided  with  a claw,  the  shank  of  a 

bird  not  furnished  with  mutilator  (?« 


Mutiila 

mutilare  (>  It.  mutilare  = Sp.  Pg.  mutilar  = 
F.  mutiler),  maim,  < mutilus,  maimed;  cf.  Gr. 
g’crvkog,  gvrihog,  curtailed.]  1.  To  cut  off  a 
limb  or  any  important  part  of ; deprive  of  any 
characteristic  member,  feature,  or  appurte- 
nance, so  as  to  disfigure ; maim : as,  to  mutilate 
a body  or  a statue ; to  mutilate  a tree  or  a pic- 
ture. 

Gonsalvo  was  affecteiTeven  to  tears  at  beholding  the 
mutilated  remains  of  his  young  and  gallant  adversary. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

Of  the  nine  pillars  of  the  upper  verandah  only  two  re- 
main standing,  and  these  much  mutilated,  while  all  the  six 
of  the  lower  storey  have  perished. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  141. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  excise,  erase,  or  expunge 
any  important  part  from,  so  as  to  render  in- 
complete or  imperfect,  as  a record  or  a poem. 

As  I haue  declared  you  before  in  my  preface,  I will  not 
in  any  worde  wyllinglye  mangle  or  mutilate  that  honour- 
able man’s  worke.  Sir  T.  More,  Woiks,  p.  1291. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none 
whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Sappho. 

Addison. 

= Syn.  1.  Mutilate,  Maim,  Cripple , Mangle,  Disfigure. 
Mutilate  emphasizes  the  injury  to  completeness  and  to 
beauty  : as,  to  mutilate  a statue.  Maim  and  cripple  note 
the  injury  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  body,  maim 
suggesting  perhaps  more  of  unsightliness,  pain,  and  actual 
loss  of  members,  and  cripple  more  directly  emphasizing 
the  diminished  power  of  action : as,  crippled  in  the  left  arm. 
Mangle  expresses  a badly  hacked  or  torn  condition  : as, 
a mangled  finger  or  arm.  Disfigure  covers  simply  such 
changes  of  the  external  form  as  injure  its  appearance  or 
beauty  : one  may  be  fearfully  mangled  in  battle,  so  as  to 
be  disfigured  for  life,  and  yet  finally  escape  being  mutilat- 
ed or  maimed,  or  even  crippled.— 2.  Mutilate,  Garble,  Mis- 
quote. . To  mutilate  is  to  take  parts  of  a thing,  so  as  to 
leave  it  imperfect  or  incomplete ; to  garble  is  to  take  parts 
of  a thing  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  convey  a false 
impression  ; to  misquote  is  to  quote  incorrectly,  whether 
intentionally  or  not : as,  to  mutilate  a hymn  ; to  garble  a 
passage  from  an  oflicial  report ; to  garble  another’s"  words ; 
to  misquote  a text  of  Scripture.  Garble  has  completely  lost 
its  primary  meaning. 

! " [=  F.  mutilS 

= Pg.  mutilado  = It.  mutilato,  < L.  mutilatus, 
pp.  of  mutilare:  see  mutilate,  v.\  I.  a.  If.  Same 
as  mutilated. 

He  . . . caused  him  to  be  . . . shamefully  mutvlate. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  6. 

Cripples,  mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  per- 
fect in  their  generations.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  2. 

2.  Specifically,  deprived  of  hind  limbs,  as  a 
cetacean  or  a sirenian.  See  Mutilata. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Mutilata;  a cetacean 
or  a sirenian. 

mutilated  (mu'ti-la-ted),  p.  a.  [<  ■mutilate  + 
-ed'2.]  1.  Deprived  of  some  important  or  char- 
acteristic part. — 2.  In  entom.,  cut  short;  great- 
ly abbreviated— Mutilated  elytra  or  wing-cov- 
ers, those  elytra  or  wing-covers  which  are  so  short  as  to 
appear  aborted,  as  in  some  Orthoptera  and  Coleoptera. — 
Mutilated  wheel,  in  mach., 
a form  of  gearing  consisting 
of  a wheel  from  a part  of  the 
perimeter  of  which  the  cogs 
are  removed,  usually  em- 
ployed to  impart  an  inter- 
mittent motion  to  other  cog- 
wheels, or  a reciprocating 
motion  to  a rack-bar.  E.  U. 

Knight. 

mutilation  (mu-ti-la'- 

shon),  n.  [<  P.  mutila- 
tion : Sp.  mutilacidn  = 

Pg.  mutilacSo  = It.  mu- 
tilazione,  < LL.  mutila- 
tio(n-),  < L.  mutilare, 
mutilate:  see  mutilate.'] 

The  act  of  mutilating,  or  the  state  of  being 
mutilated;  deprivation  of  a necessary  or  im- 
portant part,  as  a limb. 

Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from  father  unto  son. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  2. 
The  loss  or  mutilation  of  an  able  man  is  also  a loss  to 
the  commonweal.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  iii  2. 

The  laws  against  mutilation  of  cattle— laws  really  di- 
rected against  the  damage  done  to  a beast  which  in  a per- 
fect state  was  the  general  medium  of  exchange — . . . 
prove  that  such  a mode  of  payment  was  still  common  in 
the  opening  of  the  eighth  century  in  Wessex. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  218. 


Forms  of  Mutilated  Gearing. 


mammal  without  teeth:  opposed  to  unguiculate, 

, , calcarate,  dentate,  etc.  Also  mutic. 

muting.  [X  Uiute'e,  n.]  1.  In  inusic,  to  deaden  mutigigelltl  (mu'1'ti-ji-jel'a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a 


or  muffle  the  sound  of,  as  an  instrument. 
mutet,  n.,  3. 


movement  of  his  3rd  and  5th  P.  F.  Concertos. 

Grove's  Diet.  Music,  II.  439. 
r\0nCe  was.  musically  thrilling  in  that  low  muted 
tone  of  the  very  heart,  impossible  to  deride  or  disbelieve. 


<?•  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xxxv.  mutilate  frmi'ti  15  + 1 . 

2.  To  check  fermentation  tr,  a™  . inuuiate  (mu  ti-Iat),  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  muh- 

cnecK  rermentation  in.  See  mutage.  lated,  ppr.  mutilating.  [<  L.  mutilatus,  pp.  of 


[<  F.  mutilateur  =. 
Pg.  mutilador  = It.  mutilatore,  < L.  as  if  *mu- 
tilator , < mutilare,  mutilate : see  mutilate.]  One 
who  mutilates. 

The  ban  of  excommunication  was  issued  against  the  Ex- 
arch [Eutychius  of  Ravenna],  the  odious  mutilator  and  de- 

n j - x ” u’ 7. j v—  stroyer  of  those  holy  memorials. 

oi  i_i.  mutilatus,  pp.  of  mutilare,  mutilate:  see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  9. 

mutilate.]  An  old  division  of  mammals  formed  Mutiila  (mu-til'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnrous,  1758). 1 
lor  those  which  have  no  hind  limbs,  as  the  ce-  The  typical  genus  of  Mutillidce,  characterized 


See  ??tlve  name  (?).]  The  Abyssinian,  ichneumon, 
Herpestes  mutigigeila. 


Beethoven  mutes  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  in  the  slow  ^htilutat  (mu-ti-la'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 


taceans  and  sirenians. 


by  the  simple  antennes  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
ovate  eyes,  more  or  less  acutely  emarginate  in 
the  male.  It  is  a very  large  and  wide-spread  genua, 


Mutilla 

of  which  about  50  European  and  25  American  species  are 
catalogued.  M. occidental™  is  said  to  dig  deep  holes  and 
store  them  with  insects.  The  larval  habits  are  imperfectly 
known. 

Mutillidse  (mfi-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mutilla 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  fossorial  hymenopterous 
insects  founded  by  Leach  in  1817,  known  as 
solitary  ants.  The  females  are  wingless,  without  ocelli, 
and  armed  with  a powerful  sting ; the  males  are  winged 
with  few  exceptions.  About  150  species  are  known  in  the 
United  States ; they  are  most  abundant  in  the  South.  Their 
habits  are  mainly  diurnal,  though  the  African  species  of 
Dorylus  are  nocturnal.  Nearly  all  the  species  make  a 
creaking  noise  when  alarmed.  This  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  abdominal  segments.  About  a dozen  gen- 
era have  been  described.  A common  Texan  species  is 
known  as  the  cow-killer  ant.  Also  called  Mutilladce,  Mu- 
tillarice,  MutUlida,  MutUlides,  Mutillites. 

mutiloust  (mu'ti-lus),  a.  [=  It.  muttlo,  < L. 
mutilus,  maimed : see  mutilate , u.]  Mutilated ; 
defective;  imperfect.  [Rare.] 

The  abscission  of  the  most  sensible  part,  for  preserva- 
tion of  a mutilom  and  imperfect  body. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  259. 

mutinet,  rnutint  (mu'tin),  n.  and  a.  [<  OF.  mu- 
tin,  meutin,  F.  mutin,  a mutineer,  < mutin,  meu- 
tin,  mutinous,  tumultuous;  as  a noun,  also  a 
sedition,  mutiny  (=  Sp.  rnotm  = Pg.  motim,  a 
mutiny),  < meute,  a sedition : see  mute3.']  I.  ». 
A mutineer;  also  a mutiny. 

Methought  I lay 

Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  6. 

II.  a.  Mutinous. 

Suppresseth  mutin  forehand  practicke  fraud. 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (1587).  (Nares.) 

mutinet  (mu'tin),  V.  i.  [<  F.  mutiner  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  a-motinar  = It.  ammutinare  (cf.  G.  meu- 
terri),  mutiny,  < mutiny  mutinous:  see  mutine  y n.] 
To  mutiny. 

Kails  at  his  fortunes,  stamps,  and  mutines , why  he  is  not 
made  a councillor,  and  called  to  affairs  of  state. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

For  the  giddy  favour  of  a mutining  rout  is  as  dangerous 
as  thir  furie.  Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

He  staieth  the  legion  at  Bebriacum,  being  hardly  with- 
holden  from  mutining,  because  he  would  not  lead  them 
to  fight.  Sir  H.  Savile , tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  65. 

mutineer  (mu-ti-ner'),  n.  [Formerly  also  mu- 
tiner; < OF.  mutinier , a mutineer,  < mutiny  mu- 
tinous, a mutiny:  see  mutine.]  One  guilty  of 
mutiny;  especially,  a person  in  military  or 
naval  service  (either  in  a man-of-war  or  in  a 
merchant  vessel)  who  openly  resists  the  au- 
thority of  his  officers,  or  attempts  to  subvert 
their  authority  or  in  any  way  to  overthrow  due 
subordination  and  discipline. 

The  morrow  next,  before  the  Sacred  Tent 
This  Mutiner  with  sacred  Censer  went. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

Murmurers  are  like  to  mutiners,  where  one  cursed  vil- 
laine  may  be  the  ruine  of  a whole  camp. 

Breton,  A Murmurer,  p.  8.  ( Davies .) 

mutineer  (mu-ti-ner'),  v.  i.  [<  mutineer , w.] 
To  mutiny ; play  a mutinous  part. 

But  what’s  the  good  of  mutineering?  continued  the 
second  mate,  addressing  the  man  in  the  fur  cap. 

Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Nov.  26, 1881.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

mutinert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mutineer. 

muting1  (mu' ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mute\  v.] 
The  act  or  process  of  damping  or  deadening 
the  sound,  as  of  a musical  instrument. 

A more  complete  muting  by  one  long  strip  of  buff  lea- 
ther, the  “sourdine.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  70. 

muting2  (mu'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mutely  v.] 
The  act  of  passing  excrement:  said  of  fowls; 
also,  the  dung  of  fowls. 

With  hooting  wild, 

Thou  causest  uproars ; and  our  holy  things, 

Font,  Table,  Pulpit,  they  be  all  defil’d 

With  thy  broad  mutings. 

Dr.  H.  More , Psychozoia,  ii.  119. 

mutinous  (rou'ti-nus),  a.  [<  mutine  4-  -ous.] 

1.  Engaged  in  or  disposed  to  mutiny ; resisting 
or  disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  laws  and 
regulations,  especially  the  articles  and  regula- 
tions of  an  army  or  a navy.  See  mutiny. 

A voyage  the  natural  difficulties  of  which  had  been  much 
augmented  by  the  distrust  and  mutinous  spirit  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  18. 

2.  Seditious. 

Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  stryfe 

In  troublous  wits,  and  mutinous  uprore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  48. 

He  is  verie  seditious  and  mutinous  in  conuersation,  pick- 
ing quarrells  with  euerie  man  that  will  not  magnifie  and 
applaud  him.  Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden. 

The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Macaulay. 

3.  Rebellious;  petulant;  mischievous.  =Syn.  1. 
Refractory,  insubordinate,  riotous,  rebellious.  See  insur- 
rection. 

mutinously  (mu'ti-nus-li),  adv.  In  a mutinous 
manner;  seditiously. 

III.  34 
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A woman,  a young  woman,  a fair  woman,  was  to  govern 
a people  in  nature  mutinously  proud,  and  always  before 
used  to  hard  governours.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  vakeel  wavered,  and  to  ray  astonishment  I heard  the 
accusation  made  against  him  that  . . . the  whole  of  the 
escort  had  mutinously  conspired  to  desert  me. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  171. 

mutinousness  (mu'ti-nus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  mutinous;  seditiousness;  resistance  or 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  es- 
pecially among  military  and  naval  men. 
mutiny  (mu'ti-ni),  n. ; pi.  mutinies  (-niz).  [< 
mutine.']  1.  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt 
against  constituted  authority  on  the  part  of 
subordinates ; specifically,  a revolt  of  soldiers 
or  seamen,  with  or  without  armed  resistance, 
against  the  authority  of  their  commanding  offi- 
cers. 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show’d 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them. 

Shak.,  Cot.,  iii.  1.  126. 

By  military  men  mutiny  is  understood  to  imply  extreme 
insubordination,  as  individually  resisting  by  force  or  col- 
lectively opposing  military  authority.  Ives. 

2.  Any  rebellion  against  constituted  authority ; 
by  statute  under  British  rule,  any  attempt  to  ex- 
cite opposition  to  lawful  authority,  particularly 
military  or  naval  authority,  or  any  act  of  con- 
tempt directed  against  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  their  commands ; any  concealment  of  muti- 
nous acts,  or  neglect  to  take  measures  toward 
a suppression  of  them. 

If  this  frame 

Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfast  earth.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  926. 

In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he 
was  the  ringleader.  Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

3f.  Tumult ; violent  commotion. 

And,  in  the  mutiny  of  his  deep  wonders, 

He  tells  you  now,  you  weep  too  late. 

Beau,  and  FI. 

They  may  see  how  many  mutinies,  disorders,  and  dis 
sentions  haue  accompanied  them,  and  crossed  their  at 
tempts.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  164. 

4.  Discord;  strife. 

A man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 
Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  170. 
Indian  mutiny,  Sepoy  mutiny,  a revolt  of  the  Sepoy  or 
native  troops  in  British  India,  which  broke  out  at  Meerut 
May  10th,  1857,  and  spread  through  the  Ganges  valley  and 
Central  India.  The  chief  incidents  were  the  massacres  of 
Europeans  at  Cawnpore  and  elsewhere,  the  defense  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed in  1858,  and  a consequence  or  result  of  it  was 
the  transference  of  the  administration  of  India  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  crown. — Mutiny  Act,  a series 
of  regulations  enacted  from  year  to  year  after  1689  by  the 
British  Parliament  for  the  government  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  country,  merged  in  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1879  and  in  the  Army  Act  of  1881.— 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  a mutiny  of  the  sailors  of 
H.  M.  8.  Bounty,  commanded  by  William  Bligh,  which 
took  place  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  1789  under  the  lead 
of  Fletcher  Christian.  A part  of  the  mutineers  settled 
in  Pitcairn  Island,  and  were  long  governed  by  John  Adams. 
Descendants  of  the  mutineers  and  of  Tahitians  still  occupy 
the  island.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Sedition,  Revolt , etc.  See  in- 
surrection. 

mutiny  (mu'ti-ni),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  muti- 
niedy  ppr.  mutinying.  [<  mutiny,  n.]  To  revolt 
against  lawful  authority,  with  or  without 
armed  resistance,  especially  in  the  army  or 
navy;  excite  or  be  guilty  of  mutiny,  or  muti- 
nous conduct. 

The  same  soldiers  who  in  hard  service  and  in  battle  are 
in  perfect  subjection  to  their  leaders,  in  peace  and  luxury 
are  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebel.  South,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Mutisia  (mfi-tis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Carolus  Lin- 
nseus  filius,’  1781),  named  after  its  discover- 
er, Jose  Celestino  Mutis  (1732-1808),  a South 
American  botanist.]  A genus  of  erect  or  climb- 
ing shrubs,  of  the  family  Asteracex,  charac- 
terized by  pistillate  flowers,  plumose  pappus, 
alternate  leaves  commonly  ending  in  a tendril, 
and  large  solitary  heads  with  the  flowers  pro- 
jecting. There  are  about  50  species,  all  South  American, 
commonly  leaf-climbers,  with  large  purple,  pink,  or  yellow 
flowers,  many  highly  ornamental  in  the  greenhouse. 
Mutisiese  (mu-ti-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lessing, 
1832),  < Mutisia  + -ex.]  A tribe  of  shrubs 
and  herbs  of  the  family  Asteracex,  typified  by 
the  genus  Mutisia,  and  distinguished  by  two 
prolonged  tails  at  the  base  of  the  anthers  and 
a two-lipped  corolla.  It  includes  3 subtribes  and  57 
genera,  mostly  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  also  in  Africa 
and  Asia  north  to  Japan.  Five  genera  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  extreme 
south  and  southwest. 

mutism1  (mu'tizm),  n.  [=  F.  mutisme;  as  mute1 
+ -ism.]  The  state  of  being  mute  or  dumb;  si- 
lence. 

Paulina  was  awed  by  the  savants,  but  not  quite  to 
mutism;  she  conversed  modestly,  diffidently. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxvii. 
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mutism2  (mu ' tizm),  «.  [=  F.  mutisme;  as 

mute1  + -ism.]  Same  as  mutage. 
mutive  (mu'tiv),  a.  [(mute2  + -ive.  Cf.  mu- 
tative.] Changeful;  mutable.  [Rare.] 

Where  while  on  tray  tor  sea,  and  mid  the  mutive  wiudes. 

A Herrings  Tayle  (1698).  (Hares.) 

mutograph  (mu'to-graf),  n.  A camera  designed 
for  taking  a series  of  pictures  of  moving  objects, 
mutoscope  (mu'to-skop),  ».  An  instrument 
for  the  exhibition  of  a series  of  photographs  in 
rapid  succession  to  give  the  optical  effect 
known  as  a ‘moving  picture.’  The  pictures, 
taken  in  a moving-picture  camera,  are  placed  radially 
upon  a spool  in  the  instrument  and  are  viewed  tan- 
gentially through  the  eyepiece,  one  picture  being  shown 
at  a time  and  just  long  enough  to  cause  them  all  to  merge 
into  one  continuous  moving  picture, 
mutter  (mut'er),  v.  [<  ME.  muteren,  moteren, 
= G.  muttern,  mutter,  whisper;  cf.  It.  dial. 
muttire,  call,  L.  muttire,  mutire,  mutter;  ult. 
imitative.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  words  in 
a low  tone  and  with  compressed  lips,  as  in 
complaint  or  sullenness ; murmur ; grumble. 

No  man  dare  accuse  them,  no,  not  so  much  aB  mutter 
against  them.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  213. 

2.  To  emit  a low  rumbling  sound. 

The  deep  roar 

Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  L 4. 
II.  trails.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articula- 
tion, or  in  a low  murmuring  tone. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  muttered 
perverseness.  Isa.  lix.  3. 

mutter  (mut'er),  n.  [<  mutter,  v.]  A murmur 
or  murmuring;  sullen  or  veiled  utterance. 

I hear  some  mutter  at  Bishop  Laud’s  carriage  there  [in 
Scotland]  that  it  was  too  haughty  and  pontifical. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  23. 

mutteration  (mut-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  mutter, 

+ -ation.]  The  act  of  muttering  or  complain- 
ing. [Rare.] 

So  the  night  passed  off  with  prayings,  hopings,  and  a lit- 
tle mutteration. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  282.  (Davies.) 
mutterer  (mut'er-fer),  n.  One  who  mutters;  a 
grumbler. 

The  words  of  a mutterer,  saith  the  Wise  man,  are  as 
wounds,  going  into  the  innermost  parts. 

Barrow,  The  Decalogue,  Ninth  Commandment. 

muttering  (mut'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  mut- 
ter, t’.]  The  sound  made  by  one  who  mutters ; 
grumbling;  mumbling:  as,  an  angry  muttering. 

It  [the  relinquishing  of  some  places]  would  take  away 
the  mutterings  that  run  of  Multiplicity  of  Offices. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  18. 

mutteringly  (mut'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a mutter- 
ing manner;  without  distinct  articulation, 
mutterous  (mut'er-us),  a.  [<  mutter,  v.,  + 
-ous.]  Muttering;  murmuring;  buzzing. 

Like  bees  . . . that . . . toyle  with  mutterous  humbling. 
^ Stanihurst,  -Lucid,  i.  435. 

mutton  (mut'n),  n.  [<  ME.  mo  ton,  motoun, 
mutoun,  motone,  molton,  multon,  < OF.  mo  ton, 
mouton,  multon,  molton,  F.  mouton  — Pr.  multo, 
molto,  moto  = It.  montone  = Cat.  molto  = It. 
montone,  dial,  moltone,  < ML.  multo(n-),  moi- 
fo(M-),  monto(n-),  montonus,  a wether,  a sheep, 
also  a coin  so  called;  cf.  Ir.  molt  = Gael,  mult 
= Manx  mult  — W.  mollt  = Bret,  maout,  meut, 
a wether,  sheep ; the  Celtic  words  are  appar. 
not  orig.,  but  from  the  ML.;  the  ML.  may  be 
connected  with  mod.  Pr.  mout,  Swiss  mot,  mutt, 
castrated,  mutilated  (cf.  mod.  Pr.  cabro  mouto, 
a goat  deprived  of  its  horns,  L.  capra  mutila) ; 
prob.  < L.  mutilus,  maimed,  mutilated.  In  this 
view  ML.  midto{n-),  molto(n-)  was  orig.  a cas- 
trated ram  or,  less  prob.,  a ram  deprived  of  its 
horns:  a rustic  word  displacing  the  common 
L.  aries,  a ram,  and  extended  to  mean  1 sheep 
in  general.’]  1.  A sheep.  [Obsolete  or  ludi- 
crous.] 

The  hynde  in  pees  with  the  leon, 

The  wolfe  in  pees  with  the  molton. 

Gower,  Coni.  Amant.,  Prol. 
The  wolf  in  fleecy  hosiery  . . . did  not  as  yet  molest  her 
[the  lamb],  being  replenished  with  the  mutton  her  mamma. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  i. 

2.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  dressed  for  food. 
The  erwton  boyled  is  of  nature  and  complexion  sanguyne, 

the  whiche,  to  my  jugement,  is  holsome  for  your  grace. 
Du  Guez,  p.  1071,  quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  >.), 
[Index,  p.  102. 

3.  A loose  woman;  a prostitute.  [Slang.] 

The  old  lecher  hath  got  holy  mutton  to  him,  a nunne, 

my  lord.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

4.  An  Anglo-French  gold  coin:  so  called  from 
its  being  impressed  with  the  image  of  a lamb. 
See  mouton  and  agnel 2.  Davies. 
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Reckon  with  my  father  about  that;  . . . he  will  pay  you 
gallantly ; a French  mutton  for  every  hide  I have  spoiled. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  vi. 
Laced  muttont,  a loose  woman.  [Slang.] 

I,  a lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a laced  mutton  ; 
and  she,  a laced  mutton , . . . gave  me,  a lost  mutton,  no- 
thing for  my  labour ! Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  102. 

Cupid  hath  got  me  a stomach,  and  I long  for  laced  mut- 
ton. Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  2. 

mutton-bird  (mut'n-berd),  n.  A name  given 
to  several  kinds  of  petrels  found  in  the  southern 
seas,  as  (E . lessoni.  In  Australia  commonly 
applied  to  Puffinus  brevicaudus.  See  cut  at 
(Estrelata. 

mutton-chop  (mut'n-ehop'),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
rib-piece  of  mutton  for  broiling  or  frying,  hav- 
ing the  bone  cut,  or  chopped  off  at  the  small 
end.  The  name  is  also  extended  to  other  small 
pieces  cut  for  broiling. 

H.  a.  Having  a form  narrow  and  prolonged  at 
one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  like  that  of 
a mutton-chop.  This  designation  is  especially  applied 
to  side  whiskers  when  the  chin  is  shaved  both  in  front  and 
beneath,  and  the  whiskers  are  trimmed  short:  also  called 
mutton-cutlet  whiskers. 

muttonert,  motonert,  n.  Awencher;  amutton- 
*monger.  Lydgate,  p.  168.  ( Ealliwell .)  [Slang.] 
mutton-fish  (mut'n-fish),  n.  1.  A fish  of  the 
family  Lycodidce , Zoarces  anguillaris.  it  is  of  a 
stout  eel-like  form,  with  confluent  vertical  fins  and  an  in- 
terrupted posterior  interval  in  the  dorsal  where  the  rays 
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are  replaced  by  short  spines.  The  color  is  generally  red- 
dish-brown mottled  with  olive.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
eastern  American  coast,  from  Delaware  to  Labrador,  and 
is  used  as  food.  Also  called  conger-eel,  ling,  and  lamper- 
eel. 

2.  A kind  of  ormer  or  ear-shell,  Haliotis  iris , of 
New  Zealand. 

mutton-fist  (mut'n-fist),  n.  A large,  thick, 
brawny  fist. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier’s  mutton-fist, 

And  saw  thee  maul’d,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth? 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  xvi.  45. 
mutton-ham  (mut/n-ham),  n.  A leg  of  mutton 
salted  and  prepared  as  ham. 
muttonhead  (mut'n-hed),  n.  A dull  or  stupid 
person. 

mutton-headed  (mut/n-hed//ed),  a . Dull ; stu- 
pid. 

A lion  — an  animal  that  has  a majestic  aspect  and  noble 
antecedents,  but  is  both  tyrannical  and  mean,  mutton- 
headed  and  stealthy.  P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  194. 

mutton-legger  (mut'n-leg"&r),  n.  A leg-of- 
mutton  sail ; also,  a boat  carrying  this  style  of 
sail. 

mutton-mongert  (nrat,n-mung//ger),  n.  One 
who  has  to  do  with  prostitutes;  a wencher. 
[Slang.] 

Is ’t  possible  the  lord  Hipolito,  whose  face  is  as  civil 
as  the  outside  of  a dedicatory  book,  should  be  a mutton - 
monger?  Dekker  and  Middleton,  Honest  Whore,  ii. 

mutton-thumper  (mut'n-thum'1'per),  n.  A bun- 
gling bookbinder.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
muttony  (mut'n-i),  a.  [<  mutton  + -y1.)  Re- 
sembling mutton  in  flavor,  appearance,  or  other 
*.of  its  qualities ; consisting  of  mutton, 
mutual  (mu'tu-al),  a.  [<  F.  mutuel  (=  Sp.  mu- 
tual), with  suffix  -el,  E.  -al,  < OF.  mutu  = Sp. 
mutuo  — Pg.  It.  mutuo,  < L.  mutuus,  reciprocal, 
in  exchange,  borrowed,  < mutare,  change,  ex- 
change: seetKMfe2.]  1.  Reciprocally  given  and 
received;  pertaining  alike  or  reciprocally  to 
both  sides;  interchanged:  as,  mutual  love',  to 
entertain  a mutual  aversion. 

To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  injuries,  and 
-wrongs,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing  unto  com- 
position and  agreement  amongst  themselves. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 
A contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Shak. , T.  N.,  v.  1.  160. 
And  many  were  found  to  kill  one  an  other  with  mutuall 
combats.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  158. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight? 

Which  must  he  mutual , in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  385. 

We  ...  do  conceive  it  ourbounden  duty,  without  de- 
lay, to  enter  into  a present  consociation  amongst  ourselves 
for  mutual  help  and  strength  in  all  future  concernment. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  122. 
Who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common 
detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  Debts. 
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Love  between  husband  and  wife  may  be  all  on  one  side, 
then  it  is  not  mutual.  It  may  be  felt  on  both  sides,  then 
it  is  mutual.  They  are  mutual  friends,  and  something 
better ; but  if  a third  person  step  in,  though  loyal  regard 
may  make  him  a friend  of  both,  no  power  in  language  can 
make  him  their  mutual  friend. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  YI.  192. 

2.  Equally  relating  to  or  affecting  two  or  more 
together;  common  to  two  or  more  combined; 
depending  on,  proceeding  from,  or  exhibiting 
a certain  community  of  action;  shared  alike. 

Allide  with  bands  of  mutuall  couplement. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  52. 

High  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  429. 

In  this  manner,  not  without  almost  mutual  tears,  I part- 
ed from  him.  Evelyn , Diary,  Aug.,  1673. 

3.  Common : used  in  this  sense  loosely  and 
improperly  (but  not  infrequently,  and  by  many 
writers  of  high  rank),  especially  in  the  phrase 
a mutual  friend. 

I have  little  intercourse  with  Dr.  Blair,  hut  will  take 
care  to  have  the  poems  communicated  to  him  by  the  in- 
tervention of  some  mutual  friend. 

Blacklock,  1786,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  298. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  Messrs.  Hurst,  Robinson  & 
Co.,  under  date  Feb.  25,  1822,  says,  I desired  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  &c. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Y.  298. 

“By  the  by,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  . . . “you  have  a 
lodger?  ...  I may  call  him  Our  Mutual  Friend.” 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ix. 
Mutual  accounts,  accounts  in  which  each  of  two  parties 
has  one  or  more  charges  against  the  other. — Mutual 
contract.  See  contract.  — Mutual  distinction,  one 
which  separates  its  two  members  equally  from  each 
other,  and  not  like  a distinction  between  whole  and  part. 
— Mutual  gable,  induction,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Mutual  promises,  concurrent  and  reciprocal  promises 
which  serve  as  considerations  to  support  each  other,  un- 
less one  or  the  other  is  void,  as  where  one  man  promises 
to  pay  money  to  another,  and  he,  in  consideration  thereof, 
promises  to  do  a certain  act,  etc.  Wharton.— Mutual 
will.  See  will.  = Syn.  See  reciprocal. 
mutualism  (nm'tu-al-izm),  n.  [<  mutual  + 
-ism.]  A symbiosis  in  which  two  organisms 
living  together  mutually  and  permanently  help 
and  support  one  another.  ( De  Bary.)  Lichens 
are  examples  among  plants, 
mutualist  (mu'tu-al-ist),  n.  [==  F.  mutualiste; 
as  mutual  + - ist .]  In  zodl.,  one  of  two  com- 
mensals which  are  associated,  neither  of  which 
shares  the  food  of  or  preys  upon  the  other.  E. 
Van  Beneden. 

mutuality  (mu-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  mutuality ; 
as  mutual  + -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  mutual;  reciprocity;  interchange.  Thus, 
a contract  that  has  no  consideration  is  said  to 
be  void  for  want  of  mutuality. 

There  is  no  sweeter  taste  of  friendship  than  the  cou- 
pling of  souls  in  this  mutuality,  either  of  condoling  or  com- 
forting. Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

In  both  [parts  of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a social  ag- 
gregate], too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution  ad- 
vances. II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 217. 

2f.  Interchange  of  acts  or  expressions  of  affec- 
tion or  kindness ; familiarity. 

When  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at 
hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise. 

Shak. , Othello,  ii.  1.  267. 

His  kindnesses  seldom  exceed  courtesies.  He  loves  not 
deeper  mutualities. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Plausible  Man. 
mutually  (mii'tu-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a mutual 
manner;  reciprocally ; in  a manner  of  giving 
and  receiving. 

A friend,  with  whom  I mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish,  by  kind  intercourse 
Of  speech  and  offices.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

There  sat  we  down  upon  a garden  mound, 

Two  mutually  enfolded ; Love,  the  third. 

Between  us,  in  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Enwound  us  both.  Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

2.  Equally  or  alike  by  two  or  more ; conjointly ; 
in  common.  [Held  to  be  an  erroneous  use: 
see  mutual , 3.] 

So  then  it  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 

Was  mutually  committed. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  3.  27. 

mutuary  (mu'tu-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  mutuaries  (-riz). 
[=  Pg.  mutuario,  a borrower,  < LL.  mutuarius , 
mutual,  < L.  mutuus , borrowed,  mutual:  see 
mutual.']  In  law , one  wrho  borrows  personal 
chattels  to  he  consumed  by  him  in  the  use,  and 
returned  to  the  lender  in  kind, 
mutuatef  (mu'tu-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  mutuatus , pp. 
of  mutuare  (>  ft.  mutuare  = Pg.  mutuar),  bor- 
row, < mutuus , borrowed:  see  mutual.]  To  bor- 
row. 

Wliiche  for  to  set  themselfes  and  their  band  the  more 
gorgeously  forward  had  mutuate  and  borowed  dyuerse 
and  sondry  summes  of  money. 

Hall , Henry  VII.,  an.  7.  (H alii well.) 
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mutuationt  (mu-tu-a'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  mutua- 
<;do  — It.  mutuazione,  < L.  mutuatio(n-),  a bor- 
rowing, < mutuare,  pp.  mutuatus,  borrow,  < mu- 
tuus, borrowed:  see  mutual .]  The  act  of  bor- 
rowing. 

mutuatitioust  (mu"'tu-a-tish'us),  a.  [<  LL. 
mutuatitius,  borrowed,  < L.  mutuare,  borrow: 
see  mutilation.)  Borrowed;  taken  from  some 
other. 

The  mutuatitious  good  works  of  their  pretended  holy 
men  and  women. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  x. 

mutule  (mu'tul),  n.  [=  F.  mutule  = It.  mutulo, 
< L.  m.utulus,  a mutule,  modillion.]  In  arch,:, 
a projecting  piece  in  the  form  of  a flat  block 
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i.  m mm,  Greek  Mutules.  2.  m'  tn',  Roman  Mutules. 

under  the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modillion  of  other  orders.  The 
mutules  are  placed  one  over  every  triglyph  and  metope, 
and  bear  on  the  under  side  guttce  or  drops,  which  repre- 
sent  the  heads  of  pegs  or  treenails  in  the  primitive  wood- 
en construction,  to  the  rafter-ends  of  which  the  mutules 
correspond.  See  cut  under  gutta. 
mutuum  (mu'tu-um),  n.  [L.,  a loan;  neut.  of 
mutuus,  borrowed:  see,  mutual.)  In  Scots  law, 
a contract  by  which  such  things  are  lent  as  are 
consumed  in  the  use,  or  cannot  be  used  with- 
out their  extinction  or  alienation,  such  as  corn, 
wine,  money,  etc. 

muwett,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  mute1. 
Chaucer. 

mux1  (rnuks),t>.  t.  [Avar,  of  mix1,  confused  with 
muss1,  mush L]  To  botch;  make  a mess  of; 
spoil : often  with  an  indefinite  it : as,  he  muxed 
it  badly  that  time.  [Colloq.] 

By  vice  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  my  mother  and 
Nicholas  Snowe.who  had  thoroughly  muxed  up  everything. 

R.  11.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  lxii. 

mux1  (muks),  n.  [<  mux1,  v.)  Work  performed 
in  an  awkward  or  improper  manner ; a botch ; 
a mess : as,  he  made  a mux  of  it.  [Colloq.] 
mux2 (muks),  n.  [A  var.  of  mix2.)  Dirt;  filth: 
same  as  mix'1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
muxy  (muk'si),  a.  [<  mux2  + -y1.)  Muddy; 
murky.  Also  mucksy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  ground  . . . was  . . . soaked  and  sodden— as  we  caU 
it,  mucksy.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xlvh 

Muzarab  (mu-zar'ab),  n.  A variant  of  Mo- 
zarah. 

Muzarabic  (mu-zar'a-bik),  a.  A variant  of 
Mozarabic. 

muzhik  (mo-zhik'),  n.  [Russ,  muzhiku,  a peas- 
ant.] A Russian  peasant.  Also  written  mu- 
jik,  moujik. 

There  stood  the  patient  bearded  muzhik  (peasant)  in  his 
well-worn  sheep-skin.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  406. 

Muzio  gambit.  See  gamhit. 
muzz  (muz),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a dial.  var.  of  muse.) 
To  muse  idly;  loiter  foolishly. 

If  you  but  knew,  cried  I,  to  whom  I am  going  to-night, 
and  who  I shall  see  to-night,  yon  would  not  dare  keep  me 
muzzing  here.  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  1. 158.  (.Davies.) 

muzzelthrush  (muz' 1- thrush),  n.  Same  as 
* mistlethrush . [Prov.  Eng.] 
muzziness  (muz'i-nes),  n.  [<  muzzy  + -ness.) 
+The  state  of  being  muzzy, 
muzzle  (muz'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  muzle, 
musle,  mousle,  musell,  mozell;  < ME.  mosel,  < 
OF.  musel,  museau,  muzeau  (F.  museau),  orig. 
*morsel  (>  Bret,  morzecl,  muzeel)  = Pr.  mvrsel, 
■mursol  (ML.  reflex  musellus,  musellum;  ef.  Gael. 
muiseal,  < E.),  the  muzzle,  snout,  or  nose  of  a 
beast,  mouth,  opening,  aperture,  dim.  of  OF. 
muse,  mouse  = Pr.  mus  = It.  muso,  muzzle,  < L. 
morsus,  a bite,  ML.  also  the  muzzle  of  a beast 
(ML.  musum,  musus,  after  OF.):  see  morse 2, 
morsel.)  1 . The  projecting  jaws  and  nose  of 
an  animal,  as  an  ox  or  a dog;  the  snout. 

It  fthe  hogflsh]  feedeth  on  the  grasse  that  groweth  on 
the  banks  of  the  Riuer,  and  neuer  goeth  out ; it  hath  a 
mouth  like  the  muzell  of  an  Oxe. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  697. 
His  [William  the  Testy’s]  nose  turned  up,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  turned  down,  prettymucli  like  themuz- 
zie  of  an  irritable  pug-dog.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  210. 

The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 


muzz*e  3917  Mycetozoa 

2.  The  mouth  of  a thing ; the  end  for  entrance  used  attributively,  mine  being  used  for  the  pred-  Same  as  filamentous  mycelium.  -Membranous  mvceli- 
?r,  scharge . applied  chiefly  to  the  end  of  a icate.  Formerly  wrine  was  more  usual  before  a vowel,  and  See  membranous. 

my  before  a consonant,  but  my  now  stands  before  both : as,  Mycetales  (ml-se-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Berke- 
my  book ; my  own  book ; my  eye.  ley,  1857),  < Mycetes1*.]  A former  division  of 

Therfore  may  no  man  in  that  Contree  seyn,  This  is  my  cryptogamous  plants,  including  fungi  and  li- 
Wyf : ne  no  Womman  may  seye,  This  is  myn  Husbonde.  chens. 

_ , , . MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  179.  MyceteS1  (mi-se'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /.nao/rfc  a 

Asl^^_ca11  lk  ,“jne;  after  theuse  of  bellower,  < fivmadai,  bellow;  of.  L.  mugire,  bel- 


or  discharge : applied  chiefly  to  the  end  of  a 
tube,  as  the  open  end  of  a gun  or  pistol. — 3. 

, Anything  which 
prevents  an  ani- 
mal from  biting, 
as  a strap  around 
the  jaws,  or  a sort 
of  cage,  as  of  wire, 
into  which  the  muz- 
zle (def.  1)  is  in- 
serted. 

With  golden  muzzles  all 
their  mouths  were 
bound. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc., 
liii.  58. 

4 In  armor  a n , Muzzle  of  War-horse,  forming  part 
. * , of  the  bards  or  defensive  armor ; it>th 

openwork  covering  century. 

for  the  nose,  used  for  the  defense  of  the  horse, 
and  forming  part  of  the  bards  in  the  fifteentn 
and  sixteenth  centuries. — 5.  A piece  of  the 
forward  end  of  the  plow-beam  by  which  the 
traces  are  attached:  same  as  bridle,  5.— Muzzle- 
energy,  the  energy  of  a shot  when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of 


- ^x  xu  nunc,  alter  me  use  OI 

lovers),  and  think  upon  the  war,  and  the  loudness  of  these 
far-away  battles.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  of  an  Islet. 

Mya1  (mi'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  my  a for  *myax,  < 
Gr.  yv af,  a sea-mussel,  < fivg,  a muscle,  mussel, 
mouse : see 

mouse,  mus- 
clel.]  A ge- 
nus of  bivalve 
shells  to  which 
very  different 
limits  have 
been  assigned. 

By  Linnaeus  nu- 
merous species 
belonging  to  dif- 
ferent families 


Common  Clam  {Mya  arenaria). 
a,  anterior  adductor  muscle ; b,  posterior  ad- 
ductor muscle  ; c,  heart ; d , mantle  with  its 
fringe ; e,  body  foot;  g,  gills  or  branchiae; 
h,  mouth  ; t,  one  of  the  labial  tentacles ; fc,  ex- 
halent  siphon ; /,  branchial  siphon. 


a gun,  expressed  by  the  formula  wv2 
. 32.16  x 4480 

of  energy,  w representing  the  weight  of  shot  in  pounds  and 
v the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.— Muzzle-velocity,  in 

'elooif  v in  foot  nor.  oanAnJ  a{  a 1 ii 


were  included  in  it.  By  later  writers  it  was  successively 
restricted : Retzius,  in  1788,  limited  it  to  the  Unionidce , 
= foot-tons  out  by  subsequent  authors  it  was  used  for  the  Mya  arenaria 
' an<i  related  species,  and  as  such  it  is  universally  adopted 

at  the  present  time.  M.  arenaria  is  the  common  clam  or 
— iu — — i “*  otuuiiu. — luuziue- velocity,  m cob  of  the  coasts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  M.truncata 

gun.,  the  velocity,  in  feet  per  second,  of  a projectile  as  it  is  a second  species,  truncated  behind, 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  a piece.  See  velocity.  Mya2  (mi'a),  n.  [NL.,  more  prop.  *Myiay  < Gr. 

muzzle  (muz'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  muzzled,  ppr.  P[La,  rarely  gva,  a fly:  see  Musca.]  A genus  of 
muzzling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  muzle , mousle,  flies. 
mouzle,  mosel,  etc.,  < ME.  muselen, < OF.  (and  E. ) mya3,  n.  Plural  of  myon. 
moseler,  < *mosel,  musel,  muzzle:  see  muzzle.']  mya-.  See  myio-,  myo-. 

I.  trans.  1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  mouth  of  in  Myacea,  Myacece  (ml-a'se-a,  -e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
order  to  prevent  biting  or  eating.  (Menke,  1830),  < Mya  + -d'cea,  -aceae.  ] 1.  A 

As  Osye  bigan  to  speke,  family  of  bivalves:  same  as  Myidce. — 2.  A su- 

Thou  schalt  mu  ell  helle  cheke  perfamily  or  suborder  of  bivalves  constituted 

And  heU  barre  thi  hand  schal  breke.  for  the  families  Myidce,  Corbulidce,  Saxicavidce, 

Holy  Rood  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213.  and  related  types. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  Myadae  (mi'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < My  at  + -ad(B.] 

)rn*  Dfillf  VYV  A In  om,  r.1,  . / ‘JL  \ T„  „ „A.l  1 „ _ X ° _ n 


corn*  Deut.  XXV.  4. 

My  dagger  muzzled , 

Lest  it  should  bite  its  master. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  L 2.  156. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  gag;  silence. 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write  I 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Fletcher's  Pilgrim. 

The  press  was  muzzled,  and  allowed  to  publish  only  the 
reports  of  the  official  gazette.  Harper's  Mag. , LXXVI.  929. 

3f.  To  mask.  Jamieson. 


In  conch.-,  (a)  In  earlier  systems,  a group  of 
bivalve  shells,  or  siphonate  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks,  related  to  the  cob  or  clam,  Mya,  in- 
cluding numerous  genera,  such  as  Tellina,  Ana- 
tina,  Lutraria,  Pandora,  etc.,  now  separated 
into  different  families.  (6)  Same  as  Myidce. 
myalgia  (mi-al'ji-8,),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  y iV;,  mus- 
cle, + alyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  a morbid  state 
of  a muscle,  characterized  by  pain  and  tender- 
ness. Its  pathology  is  obscure.  Also  called myo- 
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low:  s eemugient.~\  The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  Mycetince,  established  by  Illiger  in  1811 ; the 
howlers:  a synonym  of  Aluatta  of  prior  date. 
There  are  several  species,  as  M.  ursinus,  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  tropical  America  from  Guatemala  to  Paraguay. 
See  cut  under  howler. 

Mycetes2  (mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fivn7jTeqy 
pi.  of  fJ.vK.rjq.  a fungus,  mushroom.]  The  plants 
now  called  Fungi : a term  proposed  by  Link. 
Mycetinse  (ml-se-tl'ne ),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mycetes1 
+ -in<zJ\  A subfamily  of  Cebidce , represented 
by  the  genus  Mycetes ; the  howling  monkeys, 
howlers,  or  alouates.  They  are  platyrrhine  monkeys 
of  tropical  America,  having  the  cerebrum  so  short  that  it 
leaves  the  cerebellum  exposed  behind,  the  incisors  verti- 
cal, and  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx  enormously  developed, 
the  former  being  expanded  and  excavated  into  a hollow 
drum,  a conformation  which  gives  extraordinary  strength 
and  resonance  of  voice.  They  are  the  largest  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys,  nearly  3 feet  in  length  of  head  and  body,  in- 
cluding legs,  with  long  prehensile  tail  and  non-apposable 
thumb. 

mycetogenetic  (mi-se/,to-je-net,ik),  a.  In  hot., 
produced  by  fungi. 

Phenomena  of  deformation  by  Fungi  may  be  termed  my- 
cetoyenetic  metamorphosis.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans. ),  p.  868. 

mycetogenous  (ml-se-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  fivtcyg 
(jwurjr-),  a fungus.  + -yevr/g,  producing:  see  -ge- 
ne) us.]  Producing  fungi, 
mycetology  (mi-se-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ymyg  (pv- 
iojt-),  a fungus,  + -Woyia,  < Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  fungi:  same  as  my- 
cology. 

mycetoma  (mi-se-to'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gvmig 
(yvKtjr-),  a fungus,  + -oma.]  1.  A chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  feet  and  hands  occurring  in  Hindu- 
stan. The  foot  (or  hand)  becomes  riddled  with  sinuses 
which  discharge  pale-yellow  masses  of  minute  bodies  re- 
sembling lish-roe  (pale  or  ochroid  form  of  mycetoma),  or 
dark  masses  resembling  gunpowder  (dark  or  melanoid 
form).  In  the  latter  the  fungus  Chionyphe  Carteri  has  been 
found.  The  disease  lasts  for  decades,  and  the  only  relief 
seems  to  be  in  the  amputation  of  the  affected  member. 
Also  called  Madura  foot,  Madura  disease,  fungus  disease, 
and  fungus-foot  of  India. 

2.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. 
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dynia  and  muscular  rheumatism Myalgia  lum-  sects- 

Palis,  lumbago.  mycetophagid  (mi-se-tof'a-jid),  a.  and  n.  T 


They  danced  along  the  kirk-yard ; Geillie  Duncan,  play-  halls,  lumbago.  — u. 

mg  on  a trump,  and  John  Fian,  muzzled,  led  the  way.  myalgic  (mi-al'jik),  a.  [<  myalgia  + -ic.]  Of  a-  •h  °r  relating  to  the  Mycetoplmgidce. 

. If  ewes  from  Scotland  (1591).  or  pertaining  to  myalgia;  affected  with  myal-  II.  n.  One  of  the  Myeetophagida;. 

I o fondle  with  the  closed  mouth;  nuzzle,  ghi.  Quoin,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  L>12.  Mycetophagidae  (ml-se-to-faj 'i-de),  n.  pi. 

The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the  child,  myall,  myall-tree  (mi ' al,  mi'al-tre),  n.  [NL.,  < Mycetophagus  + -ida\]  A family  of 

Sir  It.  L’ Estrange.  [Nat.  Australian.]  One  of  several  Austral-  clavicom  Coleontera.  tvnified  hv  tb 
To  grub  up  with  the  snout,  as  swine  do.  ian  acacias.  The  Victorian  myall  is  Acacia  homalo- 
liZanstii  m t.a — n . m , -i . --  phylla.  It  has  a dark-brown  wood,  sought  for  turn- 

ers’ work,  and  used  particularly  for  tobacco-pipes ; from 
its  fragrance  the  wood  is  sometimes  called  violet-wood. 

Another  myall  is  A.  acuminata  of  western  Australia,  its 
wood  scented  like  raspberry,  and  making  durable  posts 
and  excellent  charcoal.  Others  are  A.  pendula  and  A. 
glaucescens,  the  latter  prettily  grained  but  less  fragrant. 
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[Prov.  Eng.] — 6f.  To  handle  or  pull 


5. 

Halliwell 
about. 

He  ...  so  mousled  me.  Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  3. 

Muzzle  the  pegt.  S;une  as  rimmhle.-lhc-peg.  = Svn  Muffle 
etc.  See  gag,  v.  t. 


TT  intrnnu  1 To  Bi.ir.rr  +l,a  ,,  Ofaucescem,  the  latter  prettily  grained  but  iesa  fragrai 

near.  1-  i o br,I1&r  the  muzzle  OT  mouth  Myaria  (tni-a'ri-ii),  -n.pl,  [NL. : see  Mya1-.]  A 

' , , family  of  bivalves:  same  as  Myidce  in  its  more 

The  bear  muzzles  and  smells  to  him.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange.  1 : • 
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clavicorn  Coleoptero , typified  by  the  genus  My- 
cetophagus. They  have  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men partly  membranous,  the  ventral  segments  free,  the 
tarsi  four-jointed,  the  wings  not  fringed  with  hair,  the 
anterior  coxre  oval  and  separated  by  the  corneous  proster- 
num, the  head  free,  and  the  body  depressed.  The  species 
live  in  fungi  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  family  is 
small,  but  of  wide  distribution,  containing  about  10  genera 
and  less  than  100  species.  The  beetles  of  this  family  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  hairy  fungus-beetles  from  the 
Erotylidce , in  which  case  the  latter  are  called  smooth  fun- 
gus-beetles. 


■ ^ w - ■ a - — — — - *-v  1,1  vi  v qus-oeeues 

2.  To drinkto excess;  guzzle.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  use,  but  now  abandoned/]1  °lmelly  ln  SeLeral  ^mi-sp-tof '|-gus),  a.  [<  NL. 

rp^~v3'  T°l0iter;  triflS;  Skulk-  Halliwcli-  aud  n.  [<  Myaria  + qayeiv,  4at,']  ’Feeding  on  fungi fungivorous 

[Prov.  Eng.]  -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a Mycetophagus (ml-s” 'a-^fs), » [NL? (Hell- 

la,  la.  wjg;  1792) : see  mycetopliagous.]  The  typical  ge- 


i i I.  a,  Pertaining  to  or 

muzzle-bag  (muz'l-bag),  n.  Naut.,  a painted  elam;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myaria. 
canvas  cap  fitted  over  the  muzzle  of  a gun  at  ★ H-,  "•  4 clam,  or  some  similar  bivalve, 
sea,  to  keep  out  water.  ”r 


, jp  out  water.  ” myasthenia  (ml-as-the-nl'a),  ».  [<  Gr.fivg,  mus- 

muzzle-lashing  (miizG-lash^ing),  n.  Haut.,  a cle,  + aadheta,  weakness: "see  asthenia.]  Mus- 
rope  used  to  lash  the  muzzle  of  a gun  to  the  eular  debility.  _ 

upper  part  of  a port  when  housed.  myasthenic  (ml-as-then'ik),  a.  Affected  with 

muzzle-loader  (muz'l-lo'der),  n.  A gun  which  uiyasthenia. 
is  loaded  from  the  muzzle : opposed  to  breech-  mycchet,  n.  See  mitch. 
loader.  mycele  (mi-sel'),  n.  [<  NL.  mycelium.]  Same 

muzzle-loading  (muz'l-16//ding),  Cl.  Made  to  as  mycelium.- 
be  loaded  at  the  muzzle:  said  of  a gun.  mycelial  (ml-se'li-al),  a,  [<  mycelium  + -ah] 

muzzle-sight  (muz'1-slt),  n.  A sight  placed  on  Pf  or  pertaining  to  mycelium.- -Mycelial  layer, 
or  near  the  muzzle  of  a gun;  a front  siaht  lame  membranous  mycelium.— Mycelial  strand. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  gliKT/g, 


nus  of  Mycetophogidce.  About  30  species  are  known  ■ 
all  feed  on  fungi ; 12  inhabit  North  America,  and  the  rest 
are  found  in  temperate  Europe. 

Mycetophila  (ml-se-tof'i-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvKT/g  (yvKijr-),  a fungus,  + 0'/uf,  loving.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  Mycetopliilida:,  founded  by 
Meigen  in  1803.  The  larva  live  in  fungi  and  decaying 
wood.  The  genus  is  large  and  wide  spread ; over  100  spe- 
cies  are  European,  and  20  are  described  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Also  Mycethophila,  Mycetophyla. 

2.  A genus  of  tenehrionine  beetles,  erected  by 
Gyllenhal  in  1810,  and  comprising  a number  of 
European  and  North  American  species,  14  of 
which  inhabit  the  United  States.  The  genus  is 
the  same  as  Mycetocharis  of  Latreille,  1826,  and  the  latter 
name  is  commonly  used,  Mycetophila  being  preoccupied 
in  IXptera. 


• his  wife  a 


Mr.  L.,  a sensible  man  of  eighty-two, 
dull  muzzy  old  creature. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  I.  305.  (.Davies.) 
Very  muzzy  with  British  principles  and  spirits. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  xii.  31. 

my  (mi),  pron.  [<  MD.  myn,  mine,  myne,  < AS. 
min,  of  me,  as  a poss.,  mine:  the  final  n being 
. lost  as  in  a for  an,  thy  for  thine,  etc. : see  mine L] 
Belonging  to  me : as,  this  is  my  book : always 


in  isppiera. 

an  excrescence  on  Mycetophilidse  (ml-se-to-fil'i-dg),  n.pl.  [NL., 

irt.  of  thft  thallns  nf  K.  MitMtnrth.il \n.  -I-  Arhv  ~\  * A -PorwilTr  sv-P 


x-  --- — J — 3 vegetative  part  of  the  thallns  of 
fungi,  composed  of  one  or  more  hyphee.  The 
vegetative  system  of  fungi  consists  of  filiform  branched  or 
unbranched  cells  called  hyphee,  and  the  hyphie  collectively 
form  the  mycelium.  Also  mycele.  See  cuts  under  Fungi, 
mold,  mildew,  ergot , and  haustonum.— Fibrillose  myce- 
lium. Same  as  fibrous  mycelium.—  Fibrous  mycelium 
mycelium  in  which  the  hyphee  form,  by  their  union,  elon- 
gated branching  strands. -Filamentous  mycelium,  my- 
celium of  free  hypliee  which  are  at  most  loosely  interwoven  mycetopnumce,  MycetophiloidCB. 

with  one  another,  but  without  forming  bodies  of  definite  MycetOZOa  (mi-se-tp-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 

T/.— Floccose  mycelium,  mycetosodn.']  A group  of  fungus-like  organisms, 


< Mycetophila  + -idce,~\  A family  of  nemocer- 
ous  dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  My- 
cetophila; the  agaric-gnats,  fungus-gnats,  or 
fungus-midges.  There  are  many  hundred  species,  of 
small  or  minute  size,  agile  and  saltatorial,  having  few- 
veined  wings  without  discal  cell,  long  coxie,  spurred  tibia;, 
and  usually  ocelli.  The  larvse  are  long  slender  grubs,  like 
worms,  and  feed  on  fungi,  whence  the  name.  Also  Myce- 
tophilides,  Mycetophilince,  Mycetophiloidce. 
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shape  and  outline.  De  Bary.- 


Mycetozoa 
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Myiagra 


amounting  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  300  Mydaus  (mid'a-us),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  fivdav,  myelonal  (mi'e-lon-al),  a.  [<  myelon  + -aL] 


species.  The  larger  number  ol  them  are  contained  in 
the  division  Myxomycetes,  or  slime-fungi,  together  with 
the  smaller  one  distinguished  by  Van  Tieghem  under  the 
name  of  Acrcmece.  (Me  Bary.)  Their  nutrition  is  sapro- 
phytic, and  the  organa  of  reproduction  are  sufficiently  like 
those  of  fungi  to  allow  the  same  terminology  to  be  ap- 


be  damp  or  wet,  < pv6og,  damp,  wet,  clamminess,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  myelon, 
decay.]  A genus  of  fetid  badgers,  of  the  family  myelonic  (mi-e-lon'ik),  a.  _[< 


Same  as  myelonal. 


+ -ic.] 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  680. 

[<  Gr.  uveMg,  mar- 


Mustelidcc  and  subfamily  Melina;,  including  the 
stinking  badger  of  Java,  or  J avanese  skunk,  M. 
javanensis  or  M.  melieeps.  See  teledu. 

plied  to  them.  The  vegetative  body,  however,  differs  myddingt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  midding. 

Widely,  being  a naked  protoplasmic  mass.  See  Myxomy-  my(iget)  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  midge. 

<Any  ^ndu1^  Enlargement  Ef^  the  pupil  of 'theEfyeO  estendosts  or -giant  cells,  are  concerned  in  the  process  of 
member  ottie  MyStozoa.  ' ’ ’ In  med.,  a morbid  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  (mi  'c-lo-zo'ii),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Geoffroy 


myeloplax(mi'e-16-plaks),  n.  [<Gi 
row,  + T/.df,  anything  flat  and  broad.]  A large 
multinucleated  protoplasmic  mass,  occurring 
in  the  marrow,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  osseous  substance.  These  masses,  also  called 


The  naked  protoplasm  of  the  Mycetozoon's  plasmodium. 


eye. 


mydri- 

causing 


II.  n.  A drug  which  causes  mydriasis, 
myelasthenia  (rm-el-as-the-ni'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 


mydriatic  (mid-ri-at'ik),  a.  .and  n [< 

, , _/  i/  j Casts)  + -atic2.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  i 

mycoderm  (mi'ko-derm),  n.  [<  Mycoderma,  mvdriasis. 
q.  v.]  A fungus  of  the  genus  Mycoderma. 

Mycoderma  (mi-ko-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yvnyc,  a fungus,  + <5 ep/ta,  skin : see  derm.']  A ge- 
nus or  form-genus  under  which  certain  fungi 
found  forming  a film  on  the  surface  of  beer  and 

wine  are  known.  _ , ...  , myelatrophia  (mFel-a-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

mycodermatoid  (mi-ko-der  ma-toid),  a.  [<  uveXA(,  marrow,  + arncxpta,  atrophy : see  atrophy.] 
Mycoderma ( t-)  + -md  ] Same  as  mycodermic.  fn  ’1hol  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord, 

mycodermic  Jmi-ko-d6r'mik),  a.  l<^er-  My^encephala(mi''el-en-Sef'a-la),  n.pl.  [NL., 

neut,  pi.  of  myelencephalus;  see  myelenceplia- 


St.  Hilaire,  1852),  < Gr.  yvsMc,  marrow,  + (pov, 
an  animal.]  A class  of  vertebrtited  animals  with 
a spinal  cord  or  myelon,  but  no  brain  or  skull. 
They  are  the  acranial  or  acephalous  vertebrates,  repre- 
sented by  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus.  See  cuts  under 
lancelet. 


asthenia.]  In  pathol.,  spinal  exhaustion;  spinal 
neurasthenia. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  My- 

lous.]  In  Owen’s  classification,  same  as  Verte- 
brata.  [Not  in  use.] 

myelencephalic  (ml-el-en-se-fal'ik  or  -sef 'a- 
lik),  a.  [<  myelencephal-on  + -ic.]  1.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  cerebrospinal  axis ; cerebro- 
spinal.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  medulla 
oblongata.  See  myelencephalon. — 3.  Same  as 

mycologically  ( mi-ko-loj ' i-kal-i ) , ado.  In  amy-  ^e1enEephalon(mi'el-en-sef'a-lon),  n.  [NL., 
cological  manner;  from  a mycological  point  of  marrow,  + iytdftXo f,  brain:  see 

T7I“W  encephalon.]  1.  The  cerebrospinal  axis;  the 


ma  + -ic.] 
coderma. 

mycodermitis  (mFko-der-mi'tis),  n.  [NL. 
Gr.  yvirni;,  mucus,  + 'Skpya,  skin,  + -itis.] 
flammation  of  a mucous  membrane, 
mycologic  (mi-ko-lo.j'ik),  a.  [<  mycology  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  mycological. 
mycological  (mi-ko-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [<  mycologic 
+ -al.]  Relating  to  mycology,  or  to  the  fungi 


Gr.  pveXig,  marrow,  + aatihua,  weakness:  see  myelozoan  (mi"e-16-z6'an),  a.  and  n.  I .a.  Of 
‘ ~ * ■’  ' ‘ * "■  ’ ’ or  pertaining  to  the  Myelozoa. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Myelozoa. 

Mygale  (mig'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  mygale,  < L. 
mygale,  < Gr."  pvyaXfj,  yvyaMy,  fivoyaXrj,  field- 
mouse,  < pvc,  mouse,  + ya/ltj,  yaXij,  a.  weasel.] 
1 . A Cuvierian  genus  of  insectivorous  quadru- 
peds, the  desmans:  later  changed  to  Myogale  or 
Myogalia.  Cuvier, 1850. 


view. 

mycologist  (mi-kol'o-jist),  n.  [<  mycolog-y  + 
-ist.  ] One  who  is  versed  in  mycology, 
mycology  (mi-kol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  mycologie;  < 
Gr.  yvmK,  a fungus,  + -Xoyia,  < Xsyeiv,  speak : see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  fungi,  their  structure, 
affinities,  classification,  etc.  Also  called  fun- 
gology  and  mycetology. 

mycophagist  (mi-kof'a-jist),  n.  [<  mycophag-y 
+ -ist.]  One  who  eats  fungi, 
mycophagy  (mi-kof'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yviaic,  a 
fungus,  + -tftayia,  < <j>ayeiv,  eat.]  The  eating  of 
fungi. 

The  divine  art  of  mycophagy  reached  a good  degree  of 
cultivation.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  408. 

mycoprotein  (mi-ko-pro'te-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  piisyg, 
a fungus,  + E.  protein.]  ' A gelatinous  albu- 
minoid compound  closely  allied  to  protoplasm, 
of  which  the  putrefaction-bacteria  are  com- 
posed. 

The  bacteria  consist  of  a nitrogenous,  highly  refractive, 
usually  colorless  substance,  protoplasm  or  mycoprotein, 
imbedded  in  which  glistening,  oily-looking  granules  can 
sometimes  be  observed. 

W.  T.  Redfield,  Relations  of  Micro-Organisms  to  Disease, 

★ [P'  6’ 
mycorhiza  (ml-ko-ri'za),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvKyc,  a 
fungus,  + pda,'  root.]  A fungus-mycelium 
which  invests  the  roots  of  certain  phanerogams, 
especially  Fagacese  and  some  other  plants. 

It  is  believed  to  aid  them  *"  -1 m — * ’ *Vw‘ 

soil — a case  of  symbiosis. 

mycose  (mi'kos),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvsyc,  a fungus,  + 
-ose.]  A peculiar  kind  of  sugar  (C^I^Oll 
+ 2H20)  contained  in  the  ergot  of  rye,  and 


brain  and  spinal  cord  taken  together  and  con- 
sidered as  a whole.  Owen. — 2.  The  hindmost 
segment  of  the  encephalon ; the  afterbrain  or 
metencephalon,  more  commonly  called  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  See  cuts  under  encephalon  and 
brain.  Huxley. 

myelencephalous  (mHel-en-sef'a-lus)»  a.  [< 

NL.  myelencephalus,  < Gr.  yvelog,  marrow,  + 
eyK£(j>a?Log,  brain:  see  encephalon .]  Having  a 
brain  and  spinal  cord ; cerebrospinal.  Also  my - 
^elencephalic. 

myelin,  myeline  (mi'e-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  pveUg, 
marrow,  + -m2,  -iwe2.]  In  anat .,  the  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann,  or  medullary  sheath  of  a 
nerve. 

myelitic  (mi-e-lit'ik),  a . [<  myelitis  + -ic.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  myelitis ; affected  with  mye- 
litis. 


— 2.  The  leading  ge- 
nus formerly  of  the 
now  disused  family  My- 
galidce.  This  genus  includ- 
ed the  very  largest  and  hair- 
iest spiders,  in  the  United 
States  known  as  tarantulas , 
a name  which  in  Europe 
belongs  to  quite  a different 
kind.  The  common  taran- 
tula of  the  southwestern 
United  States  was  called  M. 
hentzi,  a hairy  brown  spe- 
cies of  large  size  and  much 
dreaded.  M.  avicularia  is 
a former  name  of  the  South 
American  bird-Bpider,  able 
to  prey  upon  small  birds, 
but  under  this  designation 
several  large  hairy  spiders  have  been  confounded.  It  is 
now  placed  in  the  genus  Eurypelma.  M.  javanica  and  M. 
mmatrensis  inhabit  the  countries  whence  their  names  are 
derived.  They  inhabit  tubular  holes  in  the  ground,  under 
stones,  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  The  bite  is  very  pain- 
ful and  even  dangerous.  See  cuts  under  Araneida,  arach- 
nidial,  and  chelicera.  Latreille,  1802. 

Mygalidas  (mi-gal'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Mygale  + 
- idee .]  A former  family  of  spiders,  typified  by 
the  genus  Mygale.  It  included  the  largest  known  spi- 
ders, with  four  pulmonary  sacs,  eight  eyes  clustered  to- 
gether, and  great  mandibles  which  work  up  and  down. 
Mygale , Cteniza,  and  Atypus  were  leading  genera.  The 
American  tarantulas,  the  trap-door  spiders,  and  others  be- 
longed to  this  family.  Synonymous  with  Theraphosidce. 
See  Territelaria. 

Same  as  Myoga- 


Texas  Tarantula  ( Eurypelma 
hentzi),  half  natural  size. 


myelitis  (m!-e-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yyeMg, 

marrow,  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  Mygalina  (mig-a-li'na),  n.pl. 
the  spinal  cord — Anterior  cornual  myelitis.  See  lino;, 
cornual.  myghtt,  myghtet.  Obsolete  spellings  of  might1, 

myelocele  (ml'e-lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  pveUg,  mar-  might‘s. 
row,  + si/Xr/,  tumor.]  A variety  of  spina  bifida,  myghtyt,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mighty. 
myelocerebellar  (mFe-lo-ser-e-bel'ar),  a.  [<  mygranet,  mygreynet,  «•  Middle  English 
Gr.  pvcX 6;,  marrow,  + L.  cerebellum,  cerebellum : forms  of  migraine,  for  megrim, 
see  cerebellar.]  Pertainingto  the  cerebellum  and  Myiadestes  (ml'  i-a-des'tez),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 


the  spinal  cord : as,  the  myelocerebellar  tract. 


n in  absorbing  nutriment  from  the  myelOCCele  (ml'e-lo-sel),?:.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /;t’E.7.or, 
i.  See  symbiosis.  marrow,  + KoiXoc,  hollow.]  The  entire  cavity 

r<  Or  iihinr  a.  fnnornK  4-  ()f  myeion  or  gpinal  co rd,  consisting  primi- 
tively of  a syringocoele  with  a posterior  dilata- 
. . _ . tion  termed  rhomboccele.  See  cut  under  spinal. 

also  in  trehala  manna,  produced  by  a species  myelocyte  (mi'e-lo-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvcXoc,  mar- 
of  insect  found  in  the  East.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  row,  + xtrof,  cell.]  A hone-marrow  cell;  also 
doeB  not  reduce  copper-solutions,  and  is  converted  by  --  • 

acidB  into  a fermentable  sugar.  Also  called  trehalose. 

mycosis  (mi-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvn i/f,  a fun- 
gus, + -osis.]  1.  The  presence  of  fungi  as 
parasites  in  or  on  any  portion  of  the  body. — 2. 

The  presence  of  parasitic  fungi  together  with 
the  morbid  effects  of  their  presence ; the  dis- 
ease caused  by  them.  . . , . - .caducous,  soft,  Hexile,  with  thin  walls,  etc. 

mycotic  (mi-kot  ik),  a.  [<  mycosis  (-of-)  + -to.]  * eloid  (mi'edoid),  a.  [=  F.  myeloide,  < Gr. 

Of  ot  pertaining  to  mycosis^  Lancet.  *uveXouSr/c,eontT./j.vcXa6t)c,  like  marrow,  (.yveXAq, 

Myctena  (mik-te  n-a),  n [NL.,  < Gr  pvtcrfo,  ^aTI0W  % elSo(  Medullary, 

nose,  snout,  < gbaoeadat  (m  comp.),  blow  the  * elom^  (mi_e-’lo'ma),  n.;  pi.  myelomata  (-ma- 
nose;  cf.  L.  mungere,  blow  the  nose:  see  ma-  [NL.(  < Gr.  gveOt,  marrow,  + -ama)]  "A 

giant-celled  sarcoma, 


for  * Myiedestes,  < Gr.  fivla,  a fly,  + edear^g,  an  eat- 
er^ c(5av  = L.  edere=zYi.eat.']  The  leading  genus 
of  Myiadestince,  containing  most  of  the  species. 
M.  tovmsendi  inhabits  the  west  ern  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  a dull  brownish-ash  color,  paler  below,  the  wings 
blackish  with  tawny  variegations,  the  tail  blackish,  some  of 
the  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  bill  and  feet  black,  the 
eye  surrounded  with  a white  ring.  The  bird  is  8 inches 
long,  the  wing  and  tail  each  about  4J.  It  is  an  exquisite 
songster,  and  nests  on  the  ground  or  near  it,  building  a 
loose  nestof  grasses,  and  laying  about  four  eggsof  a bluish- 
white  color  with  reddish  freckles,  0.95  of  an  inch  long  by 
0.67  broad.  Several  other  species  inhabit  the  warmer 


a cell  in  gray  nervous  matter, 
myelohyphse  (mi//el-9-liI'fe),  n. pi.  [NL.,  prop. 

11 myelyphee , < Gr.  yveXdg,  marrow,  + v<pfjr  web : see 
hypha.']  The  hyphse  of  lichens,  which  are  rigid,  parts  of  America, 
elastic,  containing  lichenine,  not  becoming  pu-  Myia-destmse  (mi  l-a-des-ti  ne),  w.  p?, 
trid  by  maceration,  with  no  faculty  of  penetrat-  ^ 

ing  or  involving,  while  the  hyphse  of  fungi  are 


cms.]  A genus  of  storks,  of  the  family  Cico- 


niida;  and  the  subfamily  Ciconiina;,  having  the  mvelnmalana  (W/ejo-ma-la'si-ad  n TNL  < 
n anfl  t.hs  myelomalacia  fmi  e-IQ  ma-ia  si-a,;,  n.  v 


head  and  neck  mostly  bare  of  feathers,  and  the 
bill  enormously  large  and  recurved.  M.  amen- 
cana  is  the  jabiru.  Certain  Old  World  storks  are  some- 
times included  in  Mycteria , sometimes  called  Xenorhyn- 
chns  and  Epkippiorhynchus.  See  cut  under  jabiru. 

mydaleine  (mi-da'le-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvdaXtog,  wet, 
dripping,  < fivSav,  be  damp  or  wet : see  Mydaus.] 
A poisonous  ptomaine  obtained  from  putrefy- 
ing liver  and  other  organs. 

Mydas,  n.  See  Midas2. 

Mydasid®  (mi-das'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Mi- 
didos,  2. 


Gr.  yveXoQ,  marrow,  + yaXania,  softness:  see 
malacia.]  In  pathol.,  softening  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

myelomeningitis  (mi  ^ e - lo  - men  - in  - ji ' tis),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pveXiq,  marrow,  + NL.  meningitis, 
q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  spinal  meningitis. 

myelon  (ml'e-lon),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yveXov,  neut., 

earlier  yvtX6(,  m.,  marrow.]  The  spinal  cord; 
the  part  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  which  is  not 
the  brain.  See  cuts  under  spine,  spinal,  and 
Pharyngobranchii. 


, [NL.,  < 

Myiadestes  + -inw.]  An  American  subfamily 
of  oseine  passerine  birds,  typified  by  the  genus 
Myiadestes,  usually  referred  to  the  Turdidee,  but 
also  placed  in  the  Ampelidw;  the  fly-catching 
thrushes.  The  bill  is  short,  much  depressed,  widest  base, 
and  deeply  cleft.  The  feet  are  small,  with  booted  tarsi  and 
deeply  cleft  toes,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  of  unequal 
length.  There  are  ten  primaries,  the  first  spurious,  and 
twelve  narrow  tapering  rectrices ; the  tail  is  double-round- 
ed ; the  head  is  subcrested ; the  plumage  is  somber,  spot- 
ted in  the  young ; the  sexes  are  alike.  There  are  about  12 
species,  belonging  to  the  genera  Myiadestes,  Cichlopsis,  and 
Platycichla,  all  but  one  of  them  inhabiting  Central  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  and  the  W est  Indies.  They  are  fruglv- 
orous  and  insectivorous,  and  highly  musical. 

myiadestine  (mFi-a-des'tin),  a.  Pertainingto 
the  Myiadestince,  or  having  their  characters. 

Myiagra  (ml-i-ag'ra),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  pvlaf  a fly, 
+ ay  pa,  hunting  (taking).]  The  typical  genus 
of  Myiagrince,  founded  by  Vigors  and  Horsfield 
in  1826.  It  contains  some  20  species  of  small  flycatchers 
with  very  broad  flat  bills  and  copious  rictal  vibrissas,  in- 
habiting the  Austromalayan  and  Oceanian  regions.  M. 
rubicida  is  a characteristic  example. 


Myiagrinse 

Myiagrinse  (ml//i-a-gir'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < My- 
iagra  + -inee.]  A subfamily  of  Muscicapidce , 
typified  by  the  genus  Myiagra,  named  by  Caba- 
nis  in  1850. 

Myiarchus  (mi-i-ar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yvia, 
a fly,  + ap%6g,  a leader,  chief,  commander.] 
A notable  genus  of  tyrant  flycatchers  of  the 
family  Tyrannidce.  it  is  attypicaUy  of  olivaceous 
coloration  with  yellow  belly  and  dusky  wings  and  tail, 
both  varied  with  rufous  tints,  and  no  colored  patch  on  the 
crown,  which  is  slightly  crested.  There  are  numerous 
species,  inhabiting  America  from  Canada  to  Paraguay, 
known  as  ash-throated  or  rufous-tailed  flycatchers.  The 
best-known  is  the  common  great  crested  flycatcher  of  the 
United  States,  M.  crinitus,  which  is  abundant  in  woodlands, 
is  of  quarrelsome  disposition,  has  a loud  harsh  voice,  and 
habitually  uses  snake-skins  in  its  nest.  M.  cinerescens  is 
a similar  species  of  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  M.  lawrend  is  a much  smaller  species  of  Texas 
and  Mexico.  M.  validus  inhabits  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  are  many  others  in  subtropical  and  tropical  America. 

Myidae  (ad'i-dS),n.pl.  [NL., < Mya1  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  dimyarian  bivalves,  typified  by  the 
genus  Mya,  to  which  various  limits  have  been 
assigned.  As  most  restricted,  it  comprises  those  which 
have  the  mantle  open  in  front  only  for  the  foot  and  ex- 
tended backward  into  a sheath  covered  by  a rugous  epi- 
dermis for  the  siphons,  which  are  elongate  and  united  to 
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whip-rays  and  sting-rays , but  they  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  true  sting  rays  of  the  family  Trygonidce.  (6)  In 
Gunther's  system,  a family  of  Batoidei , containing  Mylio- 
batidee  (a)  and  Cephalopteridee. 

myliobatine  (mil-i-ob'a-tin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Myliobatidce,  or  having  their  characters. 
Myliobatis  (mil-i-ob'a-tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvAlug  (sc.  M8og,  a stone),  a millstone  (<  pv’ky, 
mill,  millstone : see  mill1),  + (laris,  a flat  fish, 
the  skate.]  The  typical  genus  of  Myliobatidce, 
with  tessellated  teeth  adapted  for  grinding, 
whence  the  name.  M.  aquila  is  an  example. 
See  cut  under  eagle-ray. 
myliobatoid  (mil-i-ob'a-toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Myliobatidce,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Myliobatidm. 
myllet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mill L 
mylnert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  miller. 
Mylodon  (mi'lo-don),  n.  [NL.,  < MGr.  pvlASovg 
(-odour-),  a molar  tooth,  a grinder,  < Gr.  pvX y,  a 
mill,+  oboig  (bihvr-)  = E.  tooth.']  1.  Agenus  of 
gigantic  extinct  sloths  from  the  Pleistocene, 


Mya  truncata. 

near  their  ends ; the  foot  small  and  linguiform ; the  two 
pairs  of  branchiae  elongated,  but  not  extended  into  the 
branchial  siphon;  the  shell  inequivalve,  having  subme- 
dian umbones,  gaping  at  the  ends,  its  left  or  smallest  valve 
provided  with  a flattened  cartilage  process;  and  the  pal- 
lia! sinus  deeply  excavated.  It  is  a group  of  generally 
large  bivalves,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  econom- 
ical value.  They  are  known  as  cobs , clams,  gaping-clams, 
and  gapers.  Also  Myadce,  Myacea. 

Myiodioctes  (im^i-o-di-ok'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fivlaj  a fly,  + dtojKTyg,  a pursuer : see  Diodes.']  A 
genus  of  fly-catching  warblers  of  the  family  Syl- 


Skeleton  of  Mylodon. 
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Wi Ison's  Black-capped  Fly-catching  Warbler  (Myiodioctes 
pusillus). 

vicolidm  and  the  subfamily  Setophaginte,  founded 
by  Audubon  in  1839.  Three  species  are  well-known 
and  abundant  birds  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
hooded  warbler,  M.  mitratus ; the  Canadian,  M.  canadensis ; 
and  Wilson’s  black-capped,  M.  pusillus. 
myitis  (mi-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvg,  a muscle, 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.y  inflammation  of  a muscle. 
Also,  improperly,  myositis. 
my  If,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mill1. 
Mylabridae  (mi-lab'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  < Mylabris  + -idee.]  A family  of  blister- 
beetles  named  from  the  genus  Mylabris , now 
usually  merged  in  Cantharidee. 

Mylabris  (mil'a-bris),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1775),  < Gr.  yvliafipig,  also  yvlaypig  and  yvlanpig] 
a kind  of  cockroach  in  mills  and  bakehouses, 
cf.  fivXaKptg,  a millstone,  < pvhj,  a mill.]  A ge- 
nus of  blister-flies  of  the  family  Cantharidee , or 
the  type  of  a family  Mylabridec.  There  are  several 
species  possessing  vesicatory  properties,  and  used  as  can- 
tnarides,  such  as  M.  dchorvi  and  M.  indica.  The  genus  is  of 
great  extent,  with  over  250  species,  almost  confined  to  the 
Old  World,  and  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. M.  chryswrus  and  M.  dimidiata  are  the  only  geo- 
graphical exceptions,  and  there  is  some  doubt  about  tlieir 
position.  The  elytra  cover  the  abdomen,  the  mandibles 
are  6hort,  and  the  antennee,  inserted  above  the  epistomal 
suture,  are  gradually  enlarged  toward  the  tip.  These  bee- 
tles are  often  of  large  size,  and  the  coloration  is  yellow 
bands  or  spots  on  a black  ground,  or  vice  versa.  They  fly 
in  the  bright  sunlight  and  frequent  low  ground, 
rnylet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  mile. 
Myliobatidae  (miHi-o-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Myliobatis  + -idee.]  A family  of  ray-like  se- 
lachians, typified  by  the  genus  Myliobatis ; the 
eagle-rays  or  whip-rays.  ' (a)  A family  of  masticu- 
rous  rays  with  a very  broad  disk  formed  by  the  expanded 
pectoral  fins,  cephalic  fins  developed  at  the  end  of  the 
snout,  and  interlocking  hexagonal  teeth,  set  like  a pave- 
ment in  the  jaws.  About  20  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  tropical  seas.  Their  hroad  pointed  pectoral-like 
wings  give  them  the  name  eagle-ray,  and  from  the  whip- 
like tall  armed  with  a spine  near  the  base  they  are  called 


having  teeth  more  or  less  cylindrical  and  in 
structure  resembling  those  of  the  extant  sloths. 
M.  robustus  is  a well-known  species  from  South  America. 
The  animal  was  large  enough  to  browse  on  the  foliage  of 
trees. 

2.  [?.  c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

mylodont  (mi'lo-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  mylodons,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  n.  A mylodon. 

myloglossus  (mi-lo-glos'us),  n. ; pi.  myloglossi 
(-1).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvAy,  a mill,  a molar  tooth,  a 
grinder,  + ylaaca,  the  tongue.]  A muscular 
slip  accessory  to  the  styloglossus,  passing  from 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  the  stylomaxillary  liga- 
ment to  the  tongue. 

mylohyoid  (ml-lo-hi'oid),  a.  and  it.  [<  Gr. 
pvkn,  a mill,  a molar  tooth,  + E.  hyoid.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  molar  teeth  and  to  the  hyoid 
bone. — Mylohyoid  artery,  a branch  of  the  inferior 
dental,  which  runs  in  the  mylohyoid  groove  and  ramifies 
under  the  mylohyoid  muscle. — Mylohyoid  groove  and 
ridge,  a groove  and  a ridge  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone  in  the  course  of  the  mylohyoid  vessels  and 
nerve. — Mylohyoid  muscle,  the  mylohyoid.  See  cut 
under  muscle.— Mylohyoid  nerve,  a branch  of  the  infe- 
rior dental  accompanying  the  artery  of  the  same  name 
to  the  mylohyoid  muscle  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  di- 
gastric. 

II.  n.  The  mylohyoideus,  or  the  mylohyoid 
muscle,  which  extends  between  the  mylohyoid 
ridge  on  the  under  jaw-hone  and  the  hyoid 
bone,  forming  much  of  the  muscular  floor  of 
the  mouth. 

mylohyoidean  (mi'do-hi-oi'de-an),  a.  Same  as 

mylohyoid. 

mylohyoideus  (miGo-hi-oi'de-us),  n. ; pi.  my- 

lohyoidei  (-1).  [NL. : see  mylohyoid.]  The  my- 
lohyoid muscle. 

Mymar  (mi'mar),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pv yap,  a dial, 
form  of  papap,  for  papog,  blame,  Momus : see  Mo- 
mus.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mymarince.  They 
have  the  tarsi  four-jointed,  the  abdomen  distinctly  petio- 
late,  and  the  anterior  wings  widened  only  at  the  tip.  Two 
species  are  known,  both  European.  Curtis,  1832. 

Mymaridss  (mi-mar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < My- 
mar + -idee.]  The  Mymarince  rated  as  a fam- 
ily. Holiday,  1840.  Also  Mymares,  Mymarides, 
Mymarites. 

Mymarinas  (mi-ma-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < My- 
mar + -inm.]  A subfamily  of  the  hymen  opter- 
ous  family  Proctotrypidce,  containing  some  of 
the  smallest  insects  known.  The  front  tibi<e  have 
but  one  spur,  the  mandibles  are  dentate,  the  antenna;  rise 
above  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  the  very  delicate  hind 
wings  are  almost  linear.  These  insects  are  all  parasitic, 
many  of  them  on  bark-lice.  One  of  the  smallest,  Alaptus 
excisus,  measures  0.17  millimeter  in  length. 

mymarine  (ml'ma-rin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Mymarince,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Mymarince. 
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mynt,  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  mine  1,  my. 
myna,  mynah,  n.  See  mina 2. 
mynchent,  n.  See  minchen. 
myncheryt,  n.  See  minchery. 
myndet,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  mind1. 
mynet.  An  obsolete  form  of  mine1,  mine 2. 
myngt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ming1,  ming2. 
mynheer  (mln-har'),  ».  [<  D.  mijn  heer  (=  G. 
mein  herr),  sir,  lit.  ‘my  lord’:  see  my  and  herr.] 
1 . The  ordinary  title  of  address  among  Dutch- 
men, corresponding  to  mein  herr  among  Ger- 
mans, and  to  sir  or  Mr.  in  English  use.  Hence 
— 2.  A Dutchman.  [Colloq.] 
mynnet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  min2. 
mynourt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  miner., 
mynstert,  mynstret,  ».  Middle  English  forms 
of  minster. 

mynstralt,  mynstralciet,  etc.  Middle  English 
forms  of  minstrel,  etc. 

myntt.  An  obsolete  form  of  mint1,  mint2,  mint2. 
myo-atrophy  (mi-o-at'ro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  pig,  mus- 
cle, + arpo/pia,  atrophy:’  see  atrophy.]  Muscu- 
lar atrophy. 

myoblast  (mi'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  pig,  muscle, 
+ (IXaarog,  germ.]  A cell  which  gives  rise  to 
muscular  fibers ; the  formative  cell-element  of 
muscular  tissue . Myoblasts  are  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  of  neuromuscular  cells;  and  when  in  sheets  or 
layers  they  are  called  muscle-epithelium.  A myoblast  may 
be  either  in  partorwholly  converted  into  a muscular  fibril. 

myoblastic  (ml-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  myoblast  + 
4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  myoblasts,  or  to  the 
process  of  forming  muscle  from  myoblasts, 
myocardial  (mi-o-kar'di-al),  a.  [<  myocardium ) 
+ -«/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  myocardium, 
myocarditis  (mI//o-kar-dI'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  myo- 
cardium + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  myocardium. 

myocardium  (ml-o-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvg,  muscle,  + sapSia  = E.  heart.]  The  muscu- 
lar substance  of  the  heart, 
myocomma  (mi-6-kom'a),  pi.  myocommata 
(-a-ta).  [NL.,  < Gfr.  pvg  (pvog),  a muscle,  + icAppa, 
that  which  is  cut  off:  see  comma.]  A primitive 
division  of  myoblasts  or  muscle-epithelium 
into  longitudinal  series  corresponding  to  the 
segments  of  the  axis  of  the  body ; a muscular 
metamere ; a myotome.  Thus,  one  of  the  serial 
flakes  of  the  flesh  of  a fish,  very  obvious  when  the  fish  is 
baked  or  boiled,  is  a myocomma.  The  arrangement  is 
generally  obscured  by  ulterior  modifications  in  the  higher 
vertebrates,  but  even  in  man,  for  example,  the  series  of 
intercostal  muscles  between  successive  ribs,  and  those  be- 
tween contiguous  vertebras,  represent  original  myocom- 
^.mata. 

myocyte  (mi'o-sit),  n . [NL.r  < Gr.  pvg  ( pvdg ), 
a muscle,  + icvrog,  a hollow,  cell.]  A muscle- 
cell ; the  formative  cellular  element  of  the  con- 
tractile tissne  of  most  sponges.  They  are  of 
various  shapes,  usually  slenderly  fusiform  with 
long  filamentous  ends.  Sollas.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XXII.  419. 

Myodes  (mi-o'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pv^rig, 
mouse-like,  < pvg,  mouse  (=  E.  mouse),  + eMof, 
form.]  A genus  of  lemmings  of  the  family  Mu,- 
ridee  and  the  subfamily  Arvicoliwce.  The  skull  is 
massive  and  depressed,  with  a zygomatic  width  equal  to 
two  thirds  its  length.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and 
stout  compact  form,  with  very  obtuse  hairy  muzzle,  small 
ears,  short  rabbit-like  tail,  large  fore  claws,  and  mollipilose 
pelage  of  variegated  colors,  which  does  not  tarn  white  in 
winter.  They  are  arctic  animals,  sometimes  swarming  in 
almost  incredible  numbers.  The  common  or  Norway  lem- 
ming is  M.  lemmus ; that  of  Siberia  is  M.  obensis , from 
which  the  corresponding  animal  of  arctic  America  is 
probably  distinct.  Antedated  by  Lemmus.  The  lemming* 
which  turn'  white  in  winter  belong  to  a different  genus, 
Dicrostonyx.  See  cut  under  lemming. 

Myodocha  (ml-od'o-ka),  n.  [NL.  (LatTeille, 
1807),  < Gr.  pvoAAxog,  harboring  mice,  < pvc, 
mouse,  + Aexeadai,  receive,  harbor.]  A genus 
of  heteropterous  insects,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Myodochince.  Four  species  are  known,  three 
of  which  are  Mexican,  while  the  other,  M.  serripes,  is 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Myodochinae  (mi-od-o-ki'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.  (St&l, 
1874,  as  Myodochina),  < Myodocha  + -ina’.]  A 
subfamily  of  heteropterous  insects  of  the  fam- 
ily Lygatidce.  Thirty-seven  genera  have  been  described, 
of  which  twenty-six  inhabit  North  America, 
myodome  (mi'o-dom),  n.  [<  Gr.  pig,  a muscle, 
+ AApog,  chamber : see  dome1.]  A tubular  cham- 
ber or  recess  within  the  cranium  of  most  osse- 
ous fishes  for  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  muscles 
of  the  eye.  It  is  isolated  from  the  brain-cavity  by  the 
development  of  a platform  from  the  basioccipital  contin- 
uous with  horizontal  ridges  diverging  from  the  prosotics. 

Myodome  (muscular  tube)  developed  and  the  cranial  cav- 
ity open  in  front.  Gill,  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  357. 

myodynamia  (nu//o-di-na,mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pig,  muscle,  + Svvapig,  power:  see  dynamic.] 
Muscular  force. 
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myodynamics  (mi  ,/o-dI-nam'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  five, 
muscle,  + E.  dynamics.']  The  mechanics  of 
muscular  action. 

myodynamometer  (mi-o-di-na-mom'e-ter),  n. 

[<  Gr.  five,  muscle,  + E.  dynamometer.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  muscular  strength;  a 
dynamometer. 

myodynia  (mi-o-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  five, 
muscle,  + oSirvy,  pain.]  Same  as  myalgia. 
myofibroma  (mi//o-fi-br6'ma),  n.;  pi.  myofi- 
bromata (-ma-ta).  ’ [NL.,<  myo(ma)  + fibroma.] 
A tumor  in  part  myomatous  and  in  part  fibro- 
matous. 

Myogale  (mi-og'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvoyahf , 
pvyaAy,  a shrew-mouse,  < five,  a mouse,  + yaher/, 
contr.  yalrj,  a weasel.  Cf . Mygale.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  subfamily  Myogalince,  contain- 
ing the  aquatic  desmans,  musk-moles,  musk- 
shrews,  or  muskrats  of  the  Old  World,  M.  mos- 
chata  of  Russia  and  M.  pyrenaica  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  former  is  the  giant  of  the  Talpidce , some  16 
inches  long,  with  a proboscis,  webbed  feet,  and  a long  scaly 
tail  vertically  flat,  like  that  of  a muskrat,  and  used  simi- 
larly in  swimming.  In  the  smaller  species  the  tail  is  round, 
and  the  proboscis  still  longer.  The  dental  formula  of  both 
is  3 incisors,  1 canine,  4 premolars,  and  3 molars  in  each 
upper  and  lower  half-jaw.  Also  Mygale  and  Myogalea. 
See  cut  under  desman. 

Myogalidse  (mi-o-gal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Myo- 
gale + -idee.]  The  Myogalince  rated  as  a family 
of  Insectivora.  See  Myogale,  Myogalince. 
Myogalinse  (mi',/o-ga-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Myo- 
gale 4- -hue.]  Asubfamilyofinsectivorousmam- 
mals  of  the  family  Talpidce.  There  is  no  accessory 
carpal  ossicle,  the  clavicle  and  humerus  are  moderately 
long,  the  manubrium  sterni  is  moderate,  and  the  scapula 
has  a metacromion,  the  fore  limbs  being  thus  fitted  for 
simple  progression,  not  specially  fossorial.  The  incisors  are 
fewer  than  in  any  other  Talpidce,  being  2 in  each  upper  and 
lower  half -jaw,  or  2 in  each  upper  and  1 in  each  lower  half- 
jaw. The  group  contains  the  genera  (or  subgenera)  My- 
ogale, Galeospalax,  Scaptonyx,  Uropsilus,  Urotrichus,  and 
Neurotrichus,  all  but  the  last  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
They  are  known  as  desmans,  music-moles,  and  musk-shrews. 
Galemyince  is  a synonym.  Also  Mygalina. 
myogaline  (mi-og'a-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Myogalince,  or  having  their  characters, 
myogenic  (mi-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  five,  muscle, 
+ yevoe,  origin.]  Of  muscular  origin, 
myoglobulin  (mi-o-glob'u-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  five, 
muscle,  + E.  globulin.]  A globulin  obtained 
from  muscle.  It  coagulates  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  paraglobulin. 

myogram  (mi'o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  five,  muscle, 
+ yp&fifia,  a writing,  a line:  see  gram?.]  The 
tracing  of  a contracting  and  relaxing  muscle 
drawn  by  a myograph. 

myograph  (mi'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  five,  muscle,  + 
ypaifeiv,  write.]  An  instrument  for  taking  tra- 
cings of  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations, 
myographer  (mi-og'ra-fer),  n.  [<  myograph-y 
+ -er1.]  One  who  describes  muscles  or  is  versed 
in  myography. 

myographic  (mi-o-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  myogra- 
phique  = Pg.  myographico  = It.  miografico ; as 
myograph-y  + -ic.]  1 . Descriptive  of  muscles ; 

‘ pertaining  to  myography. — - 2.  Obtained  with  a 
myograph : as,  a myographic  tracing, 
myographical  (ml-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  myo- 
graphic + -al.]  Same  as  myographic. 
myographically  (mi-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  the  myograph. 

myographion  (mi-o-graf'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yve,  muscle,  + ypaifuv,  write.]  A myograph, 
myographist  (mi-og'ra-fist),  n.  [<  myograph-y 
+ -ist.]  A myographer. 
myography  (mi-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  myographie 
= Sp.  miografia  = Pg.  myograpliia  = It.  mio- 
grafia,  < Gr.  pie,  muscle,  + -ypaipia,  < ypacfeiv, 
write.]  Descriptive  myology;  the  description 
of  muscles. 

myohematin  (mi-o-hem'a-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  five, 
muscle,  + E.  heniatin.]  The  red  muscle  pig- 
^ merit. : identical  with  hemoglobin, 
myoid  (mi'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  pvoeuV/e,  contr.  pvadye 
(cf.  Myodes),  like  a mouse  (taken  in  sense  of 
‘like  a muscle’),  < five,  a mouse,  muscle,  + 
eidog,  form.]  Resembling  muscle, 
myoidema  (ml-oi-de'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  piie, 
muscle,  + oidypa,  a swelling, < oideiv,  swell.]  The 
wheal  brought  out  by  a smart  tap  on  a muscle 
in  certain  conditions  of  exhaustion, 
myolemma  (mi-o-lem'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pye, 
muscle,  + tefifia,  peel,  < Mireiv,  peel:  see  lepis.] 
Sarcolemma. 

myologic  (mi-o-loj'ik),  a.  [=  Pg.  myologico  = 
It.  miologico;  as  myolog-y  + -ic.]  Same  as  my- 
ological. 

myological  (ml-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  myologic  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  myology — Myologi- 
cal  formula,  in  omith.,  a formulated  statement  of  tne 
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presence  or  absence  of  certain  muscles  of  the  legs  of  birds, 
for  classiflcatory  purposes,  invented  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  who 
used  the  symbols  A,  B,  X,  and  Y to  denote  the  ambiens, 
semitendinosus,  accessory  semitendinosus,  and  semimem- 
branosus respectively : thus,  a bird  with  the  myological 
formula  A,  B,  X,  has  the  first  three  of  these  muscles  and 
lacks  the  last. 

myologist  (mi-ol'o-jist),  n,  [<  myolog-y  + 

One  who  is  versed  in  myology;  a myological 
anatomist. 

myology  (mi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  myologic  = Sp. 
miologia  = Pg.  myologia  = It.  miologia,  < Gr. 
pie,  muscle,  + -1 oyla,  < leyuv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
The  science  of  muscles ; myological  anatomy. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars  were  to  write  a whole 
system  of  myology. 

G.  Cheyne,  Phil.  Prin.  of  Natural  Religion. 

myoma  (mi-o'ma),  n. ; pi.  myomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL. . < Gr.  yvg,  a muscle,  + -oma.~\  A neoplasm 
or  tumor  composed  of  muscular  tissue.—  Myoma 
cavernosum,  myoma  teleangiectodes.— Myoma  lsevi- 
cellulare,  a myoma  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fiber. 
Also  called  liomyoma.— Myoma  striocellulare,  a myo- 
ma composed  of  striated  muscular  tissue.  Also  called 
rhabdomyoma. — Myoma  teleangiectodes,  excessively 
vascular  myoma. 

myomalacia  (mF'p-ma-la'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pve,  muscle,  + pahania,  softness : see  malacia.] 
Morbid  softening  of  a muscle  such  as  might 
be  induced  by  an  embolus  of  the  nutrient  ar- 
tery—Myomalacia  cordis,  softening  of  the  myocar- 
dium  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
myomancy  (mi'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  five, mouse, 
+ pavTtia,  divination,  < pavrie,  prophet:  see 
Mantis.]  A kind  of  divination  or  method  of 
foretelling  future  events  by  the  movements  of 
mice. 

Some  authors  hold  myomancy  to  he  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient kinds  of  divination,  and  think  it  is  on  this  account 
that  Isaiah  (lxvi.  17)  reckons  mice  among  the  abominable 
things  of  the  idolatei*.  Bees,  Cyc. 

myomantic  (ml-o-man'tik),  a.  [As  myomancy 
(-mant-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  myomancy. 
myomata,  n.  Plural  of  myoma. 
myomatous  (mi-om'a-tus),  a.  [<  myoma(t-)  + 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affect- 
ed with  a myoma. 

myomectomy  (mi-o-mek'to-mi),  n.  [ < NL.  myo- 
ma + Gr.  EKTopi/,  a cutting  out.]  Removal  of 
a uterine  myoma  by  abdominal  section, 
myomere  (mi'o-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  pi if,  a muscle, 
-f  pepo e,  a part.]  A muscular  metamere ; a my- 
ocomma  or  myotome. 

The  rudimentary  myotomes  or  myomeres  of  the  tail. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  186. 
myomorph  (mi'o-m6rf),  n.  A member  of  the 
Myomorpha;  a murine  rodent. 

Myomorpha  (mi-o-mor'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piie,  a mouse,  + popipf/,  form.]  A superfamily 
of  simplicidentate  rodents;  one  of  three  prime 
divisions  of  Glires  simplicidentati,  containing 
the  murine  rodents,  the  others  being  Eystri- 
comorplia  and  Sciuromorpha.  They  have  no  post- 
orbital  processes,  slender  zygomatic  arches,  the  angular 
part  of  the  mandible  springing  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
incisor  socket  (except  in  Bathyergince\  perfect  clavicles 
(except  in  Lophiomyidce),  and  the  tibia  and  flbula  anky- 
losed  to  some  extent.  Myomorpha  include  9 families : 
Myoxidce,  dormice;  Lophiomyidce,  skullcaps;  Muridce, 
mice  and  rats,  etc.;  Spalacidce,  mole-rats;  Geomyidce,  go- 
phers ; Saccomyidce,  pocket-rats  and  -mice ; Theridomyidce 
(fossil);  Dipodidce,  jerboas;  and  Zapodidce,  jumping  deer- 
mice.  See  cuts  under  mole-rat,  Muridce,  Geomyidce,  and 
deer-mouse. 

myomorphic  (mi-o-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Myomorpha 
+ -ic.]  Marine  in  form  or  structure ; pertaining 
to  the  Myomorpha,  or  having  their  characters, 
myomotomy  (mi-o-mot'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  myo- 
ma + Gr.  rop{],  a cutting.]  Removal  of  a uterine 
myoma  by  abdominal  section;  myomectomy, 
myon  (mi'on),  n.\  pi.  mya  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

pvoiv,  a cluster  of  muscles,  < pve,  a muscle : see 
muscle 1 .]  Any  individual  unit  of  musculature ; 
a muscular  integer.  Coues,  The  Auk,  V.  104. 
myonicity  (mi-o-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  *myonic  (<  Gr. 
pvoiv,  a muscular  part  of  the  body)  (see  myon) 
+ -ity.]  The  characteristic  property  of  living 
muscle,  namely  its  power  of  contracting, 
myonosus  (mi-on'o-sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pve, 
muscle,  + vdaog,  disease.]  In  pathol.,  a disease 
of  the  muscles. 

myopalmus  (mi-o-pal'mus),  n.  [<  Gr.  five,  mus- 
cle, + rrakphe,  a vibration,  quivering,  < iraXLeiv, 
poise,  vibrate,  quiver.]  A twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles; subsultus  tendinum. 
myopathic  (ml-o-path'ik),  a.  [<  myopath-y  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  myopathy, 
myopathy  (mi-op'a-thi),  n.  [<  NL.  myopathia, 
< Gr.  piie,  muscle,  + -iradua,  < nadoe,  disease.] 
Disease  of  a muscle. 

myope  (mi'op),  n.  [=  F.  myope  = Sp.  miope  — 
Pg.  myope  = It.  miope,  < LL.  myops  (myop-),  < 
Gr.  pvonji  ( pvwir -),  short-sighted,  lit.  ‘closing  the 
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eye,’  i.  e.  blinking,  < piieiv,  close,  + o>f  (an-), 
eye.]  A short-sighted  person.  Also  myops. 
myophan  (ml'o-fan),  ».  [<  Gr.  five,  muscle,  +■ 
-ijiavr/e,  < ipaiveaOai,  appear.]  The  layer  devel- 
oped. in  many  Inf  usoria  that  contains  muscle- 
like fibrillse.  Haeckel. 

myophore  (mi'o-for),  n.  [<  ND.  m yophorus: 
see  myophorous.]  A part  or  an  apparatus  of 
the  shell  of  a mollusk  specialized  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a muscle,  as  in  the  genus  Eligmus. 
myophorous  (mi-of'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  myopho- 
rus,  < Gr.  piie,  muscle,  + -</mpo e,  < (jiepeiv  = E. 
bear1.]  Bearing  or  connected  with  a muscle, 
as  a myophore ; provided  with  a myophore,  as 
a mollusk. 

myophysical  (ml-o-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [<  myophysic-s 
+ -a/.]  Pertaining  to  myophysies. 
myophysics  (ml-o-fiz'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  pile,  mus- 
cle, + ipvama,  physics:  see  physic  and  physics.] 
The  physics  of  muscle. 

Such  outstanding  questions  of  myophysics  as  the  pre-ex- 
istence of  muscular  currents,  the  presence  of  a parelectro- 
tonic  layer,  the  number  and  nature  of  cross-disks,  etc. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  221. 
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myopia  (ml-6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  myops,  < Gr. 
*pvoida,  also  pvomiaaie  (Galen),  < pvaip,  short- 
sighted: see  myope.]  Short-sightedness ; near- 
sightedness : the  opposite  of  hypermetropia.  in 
this  condition,  parallel  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a focus 
before  they  reach  the  retina,  the  accommodation  being  re- 
laxed ; the  near-point  and  far-point  of  distinct  vision  ap- 
proach the  eye.  Also  called  brachymetropia. 

myopic  (mI-op'ik);  a.  [<  myop-y  + -ic.]  In 
pathol.,  of  or  relating  to  myopia ; affected  with 
myopia;  short-sighted;  near-sighted.  Also 
brachymetropic. 

myopolar  (mi-o-po'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  pve,  muscle, 
+ noAoe,  pole : see  pole,  polar.]  Pertaining  to 
the  poles  of  muscular  action,  or  to  muscular 
polarity. 

Correcting  for  the  movement  of  the  indifference  point 
along  the  myopolar  tract.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  1.  185. 

Myoporacete  (mi-op-o-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Gr.  piieiv,  close,  + nfipoe, 
pore  (see  pore 2),  + -acese.]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  shrubs  of  the 
order  Polemoniales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Myoporum.  It  is  distinguished  by  a two-lipped  or 
oblique  corolla,  didynamous  stamens,  a two-  or  four- 
celled  ovary  with  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell,  drupa- 
ceous fruit,  axillary  flowers,  and  usually  alternate  leaves. 
There  are  four  or  five  genera  and  about  80  species  known, 
mainly  Australian. 

myoporaceous  (mi-o-po-ra'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to  the  Myopo- 
raceee. 

Myoporum  (mi-op '4-rum),  n.  [NL.  (Banks  and 
Solander,  1786),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
spots  covering  the  leaves,  which  suggest  pores 
closed  with  a semi-transparent  substance ; < Gr. 
piieiv,  close,  + nopoe,  apore.]  A genusofpiants, 
type  of  the  family  Myoporaceee,  characterized  by 
somewhat  bell-shaped  flowers  and  ovary-cells 
one-ovuled  About  25  species  are  known,  ranging  from 
Australia  to  Japan.  They  are  smooth  or  glntinous  shrubs 
or  low  trees  bearing  small  white  flowers,  introduced  to 
some  extent  into  greenhouses.  M.  serratum  of  Australia 
is  called  blueberry-tree  ; M.  lietmn  of  New  Zealand,  named 
guitarwood,  is  useful  for  shade,  and  its  wood  takes  a fine 
polish.  M.  Sanduicense  of  (he  Sandwich  Islands,  etc.,  af- 
fords a fragrant  wood  which  has  been  substituted  for  san- 
dalwood, hence  the  name  bastard  sandalwood. 

Myopotamus  (mi-o-pot'a-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piie  (yv6c),  mouse,  + norapde,  river.  Cf.  hippo- 
potamus.] A South  American  genus  of  hystri- 
comorphic  rodents  of  the  family  Octodontidce 
and  the  subfamily  Echimyinie ; the  coypous. 
There  is  but  one  species,  M.  coypus.  See  cut 
under  coypou. 

myops  (mi'ops),  n.  [LL.:  see  myope.]  Same 
as  myope. 

myopsid  (mi-op'sid),  a.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
piieiv,  close,  + bijiie,  vision.]  Having  the  cornea 
of  the  eye  closed,  so  that  the  water  does  not 
touch  the  lens,  as  certain  decapod  cephalopods: 
opposed  to  oigopsid. 

myosarcoma  (mi"o-sar-ko'ma),  n. ; pi.  myosar- 
comata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pve,  muscle,  + 

ad puopa,  a fleshy  excrescence:  see  sarcoma.] 
In  pathol.,  a tumor  composed  in  part  of  muscu- 
lar and  in  part  of  sarcomatous  tissue, 
myosarcomatous  (mi'o-sar-kom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
myosarcoma(t-)  + -ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
affected  with  myosarcoma, 
myoscope  (mi'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  pve,  muscle, 
-f  oKoneiv,  view.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument 
for  the  observation  of  muscular  contraction. 

With  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  which  he  terms  the  myo- 
scope,  M.  F.  Laulani6  has  studied  the  contraction  phenom- 
ena of  muscles  retained  in  their  normal  environment  and 
connections.  Jour,  of  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  i.  47. 
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myosin  (mi'o-sin),  n.  [<  Ur.  pig,  muscle,  + 
-ose  + -in2.]  A globulin,  the  chief  ingredient 
which  separates  from  muscle-plasma  on  coag- 
ulation. It  is  a proteid  body  forming  an  elastic  amor- 
phous non-flbrous  mass,  insoluble  in  pure  water  but  read- 
ily soluble  in  5 to  10  per  cent,  salt  solution.  It  begins  to 
coagulate  at  55”  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  a saturated  salt  solu- 
tion. 

As  we  know  that  the  reagents  in  question  dissolve  the 
peculiar  constituent  of  muscle,  myosin,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  interseptal  substance  is  chiefly  composed 
at  myosin.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  186. 

myosis  (mi-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pveiv,  close, 
be  shut,  as  the  eye.]  Abnormal  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

myositic  (ml-o-sit'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  myosis  (-it-) 
+ -ic.]  In med.,  pertaining  to  myosis;  causing 
contraction  of  the  pupil:  said  of  certain  medi- 
cines, as  opium. 

myositis  (mi-o-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
pvg  (pvdg),  a muscle,  + -if is.]  In  pathol.,  in- 
flammation of  a muscle;  myitis. 
Myosotis(mi-o-so'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Dillenius,  1719), 

< L.  myosotis,  also  myosota,  < Gr.  pvoawrlg,  also 
pvdaurov,  also  as  two  words  pvog  ovg,  pvog  iirlg,  the 
plant  mouse-ear,  forget-me-not,  < pvg,  gen.  pvdg, 
mouse,  + ov g (tor-),  ear.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous sympetalous  plants  of  the  family  Bo- 
raginacese  and  the  tribe  Lithospermese,  known 
by  the  flowers  without  bracts,  their  rounded 
lobes  convolute  in  the  bud.  About  35  species 
are  scattered  widely  over  colder  regions.  They  are  small 
plants  with  alternate  leaves,  usually  weak  stems  and  ra- 
cemes of  blue,  pink,  or  white  flowers.  M.  palustris  is  the 
true  forget-me-not,  but  the  name  is  extended  to  the  whole 
genus.  Heo  forget-me-not,  2,  mouse-ear,  and  scorpion-grass. 
See  also  cut  under  eireinate. 

myospasmus  (mi-o-spaz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvg,  mouse,  + anaapdg,  spasm.]  Spasm  or  cramp 
of  a muscle. 

myotatic  (ml-o-tat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pvg,  muscle, 
T raaig  (rar-),  tension,  < retveiv  (-f  ra),  stretch : 
see  tend.)  Pertaining  to  the  tension  of  a mus- 
cle— Myotatic  contraction,  contraction  produced  by 
suddenly  stretching  the  muscles,  as  by  blows  on  their  ten- 
dons. Also  called  tendon-reflex,  deep-reflex,  or  tendon-jerk. 
— Myotatic  irritability,  the  property  of  responding  to 
sudden  stretching  by  a contraction : said  of  a muscle, 
myotic,  (mi-ot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  myosis  (- ot -)  + 
-*c.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  causing  myosis,  or 
contraction  of  the  pupil. 

II.  n.  A drug  which  causes  myosis. 
myotility  (mi-o-til'i-ti),  n.  [For  *myomotility, 

< Gr.  pvg,  muscle,  4-  E.  motility.']  Contractil- 
ity of  muscles ; myonicity. 

myotome  (mi'o-tom),  n.  [=  F.  myotome,  < Gr. 
yvg,  muscle,  + r epvew,  ramiv,  cut.]  1 . A mus- 
cular segment  or  metamere;  a myocomma. 
See  cut  under  Pharyngobranchii. 

In  the  lowest  Vertebrata  . . . the  chief  muscular  sys- 
tem of  the  trunk  consists  of  the  episkeletal  muscles, 
which  form  thick  lateral  masses  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
divided  by  transverse  iutermuscular  septa  into  segments 
(or  Myotomes ) corresponding  with  the  vertebrae. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  45. 
2.  An  instrument  for  dividing  a muscle, 
myotomic  (mi-o-tom'ik),  a.  [<  myotome,  or  my- 
otom-y,  + -ic.]  1.  Divided  or  dividing  into 

myotomes ; of  or  pertaining  to  a myotome. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  myotomy, 
myotomy  (m!-ot'6-mi),  n.  [=  F.  myotomie  = 
Pg.  myotomia  = It.  miotomia,  < Gr.  pvg  (pvdg), 
muscle,  + repveiv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  1.  Dissection 
of  muscles;  muscular  anatomy. — 2.  A surgical 
operation  consisting  in  the  division  of  muscle, 
myotonic  (mi-o-ton'ik),  a.  [As  myoton-y  + -ic.  ] 
Pertaining  to  muscular  tone,  or  myotony, 
myotony  (mi-ot'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  /nig,  muscle, 
+ rdvog,  tension:  see  tone.]  Muscular  tone. 
Myoxidse  (mi-ok'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Myoxus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  myomorphie  rodents ; the 
dormice.  They  have  no  caecum,  a long  hairy  tail,  large 
eyes  and  ears,  small  fore  limbs,  and  a general  resemblance 
to  small  squirrels,  in  habits  as  well  as  in  form.  There  are 
4 genera — Myoxus,  Muscardinm,  Eliomys,  and  Graphiunus. 
The  absence  of  a caecum  is  unique  among  Rodentia. 

Myoxinas  (mi-ok-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Myoxus 
+ -inte.]  Thedormice  as  a subfamily  of  Mu- 
ridee.  See  Myoxidw. 

myoxine  (ml-ok'sin),  a.  Having  the  characters 
of  a dormouse ; resembling  a dormouse. 
Myoxus  (ml-ok'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < LGr.  pvoijdg,  Gr. 
pv o>£dg,  the  dormouse,  < pig,  mouse  (the  second 
element  is  uncertain).]  A genus  of  dormice 
of  the  family  Myoxidcc,  having  a distichous 
bushy  tail  and  simple  stomach.  M.  glis  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  type.  See  cut  under  dormouse. 
myreG,  n.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  mire  1. 
rnyre2t,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  mire3. 
myriacanthous  (mir//i-a-kan'thus),  a.  [=  F. 
myriacantlie,  < Gr.  pvpiog,  numberless  (see  myr- 
iad), + asavda,  thorn,  spine.]  Having  very  nu- 
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merous  spines : specifically  applied  to  fish  of 
the  genus  Myriacanthus. 

Myriacanthus  (mir'i'i-a-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pvpiog,  numberless,  + rnavda,  thorn,  spine.] 
A genus  of  rays  founded  by  Agassiz  in  1837. 
They  abounded  in  the  Lias, 
myriad  (mir'i-ad),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  myriade  = 
Pg.  myriada  = It.  miriade,  < Gr.  pvpidg  (pvpiaS-), 
a number  of  ten  thousand,  < pvpiog,  numberless, 
countless:  as  a def.  numeral,  piipioi,  pi.,  ten 
thousand.]  I.  m.  1.  The  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand. 


Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands,  or  rather 
how  many  myriads,  that  is,  ten  thousands,  of  the  Jews 
there  are  which  believe.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ii. 

2.  An  indefinitely  great  number. 

But,  0,  how  fallen  ! how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright ! Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  87. 

Tho’  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 
Hound  us,  each  with  different  powers. 

Tennyson , Death  of  Wellington,  ix. 
II.  a.  Numberless;  innumerable;  multitu- 
dinous; manifold. 

Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead, 

When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  voice  is  nothing. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

myriad-minded  (mir'i-ad-mm//ded),  a.  Of  vast 
intellect  or  great  versatility  of  mind. 

Our  myriad-minded  Shakspere.  Coleridge,  Biog.  Lit.,xv. 

Myriaglossa  (mir'i'i-a-glos'a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
prop.  * Myrioglossa,  < LGr.  iwpidy'/eiacog,  of  num- 
berless tongues,  < pvpiog,  numberless,  + ylaaaa, 
tongue  : see  gloss2.]  Those  mollusks  whose 
admedian  (lateral)  teeth  are  indefinite  in  num- 
ber (forty  to  fifty),  and  which  have  a median 
tooth.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  641. 

myriagram,  myriagramme  (mir'i-a-gram),  «. 
[<  F.  myriagramme,  prop.  *myriogramme,  < Gr. 
pvpioi,  ten  thousand,  + LGr.  ypappa,  a small 
weight:  see  gram2.]  In  the  metric  system,  a 
weight  of  10,000  grams,  or  22.0462  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

myrialiter,  myrialitre  (mir'i-a-le/,ter),  n.  [= 
Pg.  myriolitro  = It.  mirialitro,  "<.  F.  myrialitre, 
prop,  "myriolitre,  < Gr.  pvpioi,  ten  thousand,  + 
F.  litre,  liter:  see  liter2.]  A measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  10,000  liters,  or  one  decastere, 
equal  to  2,642  United  States  gallons. 

myriameter,  myriametre  (mir'i-a-mei'ter),  n. 
[=  Pg.  myriametro  = It.  miriametro,  < F.  my- 
riametre, prop.  *myriometre,  < Gr.  pvpioi,  ten 
thousand,  + F.  metre,  meter:  see  meter3.]  In 
the  metric  system,  a measure  of  length,  equal 
to  10  kilometers,  or  6.2137  English  miles,  or  6 
miles  376  yards. 

myrianide  (mir'i-a-nid),  n,  [<  NL.  Myrianida 
(see  def.),  < Gr.  pvpiog,  numberless.]  A marine 
worm  of  the  family  Syllidre,  Myrianida  pinni- 
gera,  with  the  head  rounded  in  front,  three 
clavate  antennal,  and  the  segments  white  trans- 
versely marked  with  yellow.  It  is  a littoral 
European  species,  about  1J  inches  long,  re- 
markable for  its  reproduction. 

The  Myrianide  discloses  a . . . wonderful  history,  for 
of  this  beautiful  worm  the  posterior  half  becomes  self-di- 
vided into  as  many  as  six  parts,  each  of  them  acquiring 
the  cephalic  appendages  of  the  original  before  they  take 
leave  and  separate  themselves.  In  this  condition  the 
worm  wanders  about  with  a concatenated  train  behind  of 
six  big-bellied  mothers. 

Johnston,  British  Non-parasitical  Worms,  p.  193. 

myriapod  (mir'i-a-pod),  a.  and  n.  [Prop,  myri- 
opod,  < F.  myriapode,  myriopode, 

< NL.  "myriopus  (-pod-),  < MGr. 
p.vpidirovg,  having  ten  thousand 
feet,  < Gr.  pvpioi,  ten  thousand, 

+ rrovg  (trod-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  a. 

Having  very  numerous  legs; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Myriapoda,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Myri- 
apoda; a eentiped  or  milleped. 

Also  myriapodan . 

Myriapoda  (mir-i-ap'o-da),  n. 
pi.  [NLV  prop.  Myriopoda,  ne\it. 
pi.  of  *myriopus : see  myriapod.'] 
tieulate  animals  of  the  subkingdom  Arthropoda; 
the  centipeds  and  millepeds.  They  have  a long 
worm-like  body  of  cylindnc  or  flattened  form,  composed 
of  from  10  to  more  than  200  rings  or  segments,  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  differentiated  into  thorax  and  abdomen ; a dis- 
tinct head ; and  one  or  two  pairs  of  legs  to  each  somite 
of  the  body.  There  is  a pair  of  antennae,  and  the  jaws  are 
mandibulate.  Respiration  is  tracheal,  through  small 
pores  or  spiracles  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  Reproduc- 
tion is  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  and  the  sexes  are 


myringitis 

distinct.  There  is  no  proper  metamorphosis,  but  the 
young  have  fewer  segments  and  legs  than  the  adults,  the 
normal  number  being  acquired  by  successive  molts.  Ex- 
cluding the  pauropods  and  malacopods,  the  Myriapoda 
occur  under  two  well-defined  types,  forming  two  orders — 
the  Chilognatha  or  Diplopoda,  millepeds  or  gaily- worms, 
and  the  Chilopoda  or  Syngnatha,  centipeds.  See  cuts  un- 
der eentiped , milleped , cephalic , basilar,  and  myriapod. 
myriapodan  (mir-i-ap'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  my- 
riapod + -an.]  Same  as  myriapod. 
myriapodous  (mir-i-ap'6-dus),  a.  [<  myriapod 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  myriapod. 
myriarcll  (mir'i-ark),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvpiapxyg,  pvpi- 
apxog,  commander  of  ten  thousand  men,  < pvpioi, 
ten  thousand,  + apx6g,  ruler,  < apxeiv,  rule.]  A 
commander  of  ten  thousand  men. 
myriare  (mir'i-ar),  n.  [=  Pg.  myriare,  < F. 
myriare,  < Gr.  pvpioi,  ten  thousand,  + F.  are, 
are:  see  are2.]  A land-measure  of  10,000  ares, 
or  1,000,000  square  meters,  equal  to  247.105 
acres. 

Myrica  (mi-ri'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
< Gr.  pvplarj,  the  tamarisk.]  A strongly  marked 
genus  of  shrubs,  type  of  the  family  Myri- 
caceee,  and  characterized  by  staminate  catkins, 
an  ovary  witb  one  cell  and  one  ovule,  and  the 
seed  not  lobed.  About  40  species  are  known,  found  in 
temperate  or  warm  climates,  nearly  throughout  the  world. 
The  waxy-crusted  berries  of  M.  cerifera,  which  abounds 
in  the  coast-sands  of  the  Atlantic  United  States,  yield  bay- 


Myriapod  or  Mil- 
leped ( Julus  flavo- 
zonatus),  a chilog- 
nath. 

A class  of  ar- 


Bayberry,  or  Wax-myrtle  ( Myrica  cerifera). 
i,  branch  with  male  catkins ; 2,  branch  with  female  catkins ; a,  a 
male  catkin  on  a larger  scale  ; b,  a male  flower ; c,  a female  flower ; d, 
fruit  with  the  incrustation  of  wax ; e,  the  nut  with  incrustation  removed. 

berry-tallow,  formerly  in  considerable  use  for  candles,  and 
employed  as  a domestic  remedy  for  dysentery.  Various 
other  species,  as  M.  cordifolia  of  South  Africa,  afford  a 
useful  wax.  Some  yield  edible  fruits,  as  M.  Nagi,  the 
yangmei  of  China,  the  sophee  of  East  Indian  mountain 
regions,  and  M.  Faya  of  Madeira.  The  genus  Myrica, 
readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  nervation  of  its  leaves, 
is  very  abundant  in  the  fossil  state,  and  more  than  150 
fossil  species  have  been  described,  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  these  formations  are  found  to  contain  vegetable 
remains. 

Myricacese  (mir-i-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1833),  < Myrica  4-  -acese.)  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  of  the  order 
Myricales,  consisting  of  the  genus  Myrica. 
myrica-tallow  (mi-rl'ka-taFo),  n.  Myrtle- 
wax  : bayberry-tallow  or  -wax. 
myricin,  myricine  (mi-ri'sin),  n.  [<  Myrica  + 
-in2,  -ine2.]  One  of  the  substances  of  which  wax 
is  composed.  Myricin  is  the  matter  left  undissolved 
when  wax  is  hoiled  with  alcohol.  It  constitutes  from  20 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beeswax,  and  is  a grayish- 
white  solid,  a palmitate  of  melissyL 
myricyl  (mi-ri'sil),  n.  [<  Myrica  + -yl.]  Same 
as  melissyl. 

myriet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  merry 1. 
Myrina  (mi-n'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvpivog 
(var.  papivog,  as  if  < L.  marinus),  a sea-fish.  Cf . 
Murama.]  In  Giinther’s  system,  a group  of 
Murcenidm  plalyscliistcc.  They  have  gill-openings 
separated  by  an  interspace,  nostrils  labial,  tongue  not  free, 
and  end  of  tail  surrounded  by  the  fin.  The  genus  contains 
about  14  tropical  or  subtropical  eels. 

Myrinffi  (mi-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Myrus  + -inw.] 
A subfamily  of  Opliichthyidce,  having  the  tail 
surrounded  by  a fin  as  is  usual  in  eels:  con- 
trasted with  Ophichthyinw. 
myringitis  (mir-in-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < myringa, 
the  membrana  tympani,  + -itis.]  In  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani. 


Myriolepidinse 

Myriolepidinse  (mir''/i-o-lep-i-di'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Myriolepis  (-id-)  + -inw.]  A subfamily 
of  Hexagramrmdae  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Myriolepis.  It  includes  chiroid  fishes  with  blunt  head, 
entire  opercle,  and  obsolete  anal  spines,  and  was  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  Erilepis  zonifer,  a marine  fish 
found  in  rather  deep  water  off  the  Californian  coast. 
Properly  Erilepidinse. 

myriolepidine  (mir"i-o-lep'i-din),  o.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myriolepidinse,  or 
havingtheir  characters. 

II.  ».  A myriolepidine  chiroid  fish. 
Myriolepis  (mir-i-ol'e-pis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr.  pii- 
pioi,  ten  thousand,  + Asm'?,  a scale.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Myriolepidinse : called  Erilepis 
by  Gill. 

myriophyllite  (mir"i-o-firit),  n.  [<  LGr.  pvpid- 
tjiv'/.'Aor,  with  numberless  leaves  (see  myriophyl- 
lous),  + Me2.]  A kind  of  fossil  root  with  nu- 
merous fibers,  found  in  the  coal-measures, 
myriopliyllous  (mir,/i-o-fil'us),  a.  [<  LGr.  pvpio- 
0t>iUof,  with  numberless  leaves,  < Gr.  pvpioq, 
numberless,  + <j>vUov,  leaf.]  Literally,  having 
ten  thousand  leaves;  specifically,  in  bot.,  hav- 
ing a large  number  of  leaves. 

Myriophyllum  (mir//i-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Vail- 
lant,  1719)  (L.  myriophytton),  < LGr.  pvpiotyv'l- 
'Aov,  spiked  water-milfoil,  neut.  of  pvpiitpvAAo;, 
with  numberless  leaves:  s eemyriophyllous.  Cf. 
milfoil.']  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  plants,  the  water-milfoil,  belonging 
to  the  family  Saloragidacese,  characterized  by 
an  ovary  with  two  or  four  deep  furrows.  About 
20  species  are  known,  growing  in  fresh  water  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  plume-like,  erect,  creeping,  or  float- 
ing plants,  with  small  sessile  pinkish  flowers  solitary  in 
the  axils  of  the  usually  dissected  leaves. 

myriopod,  Myriopoda,etc.  More  correct  forms 

of  myriapod,  etc. 

myriorama  (mir^i-o-ra'infi,),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvploc;,  numberless,  4-  bpapa,  view,  \ 6pav,  see.] 
A picture  made  up  of  interchangeable  parts 
which  can  be  harmoniously  arranged  to  form 
a great  variety  of  picturesque  scenes.  The 
parts  are  usually  fragments  of  landscapes  on 
cards. 

myrioscope  (mir'i-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvploq, 
numberless,  + aiwirelv,  view.]  1.  A variation 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  consisting  of  a square  box 
having  a sight-hole  in  front,  and  two  plane  mir- 
rors at  the  rear  arranged  at  a suitable  angle. 
On  horizontal  rollers  a piece  of  embroidery  or  other  orna- 
mental pattern  is  caused  to  traverse  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  when  the  multiplied  images  coalesce  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  form  geometrical  patterns. 

2.  A form  of  this  device  used  for  exhibiting 
carpets;  a carpet- exhibitor.  The  mirrors  are  so 
arranged  as  to  repeat  a carpet-pattern  in  its  correct  re- 
lations, and  thus  show  from  a small  piece  how  the  carpet 
will  look  when  laid  down.  It  is  sometimes  supplied  with 
an  attachment  for  causing  a strip  bearing  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent carpets  to  pass  through  the  machine  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  different  patterns  in  turn. 

myriosporous  (mir,/i-o-sp6'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  pvplog, 
numberless,  + ovropor,  a seed.]  In  bot.,  con- 
taining or  producing  a great  number  of  spores, 
myristic  (mi-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Myristiea.]  De- 
rived from  or  related  to  nutmeg Myristic  acid, 

an  acid  (C14H28O2)  found  in  spermaceti,  oil  of  nutmeg, 
and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  generally  as  a glyceride, 
myristin. 

Myristiea  (mi-ris'ti-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < LGr.  pvpi- 
cTu«Sf,  fit  for  anointing,  < Gr.  pvplqeiv,  anoint,  < 


Branch  of  Nutmeg  {Myristiea  fra^  rans),  with  male  flowers. 
a,  the  female  flower ; b,  the  stamens  of  the  male  flower ; c,  the  fruit. 


fibpov,  an  unguent : see  myronic.]  1.  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  trees,  type  of  the 
family  Myristicacese,  and  characterized  by  dioe- 
cious regular  flowers  with  a three-Iobed  calyx 
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myrobalan 


and  united  filaments,  a single  ovary-cell  and 
ovule,  and  alternate  leaves.  About  80  Bpecies  arc 
known,  mainly  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  aromatic 

trees,  with  small  white  or  yellow  flowers,  the  leaves  often  # # , _. 

pellucid-dotted,  and  the  fleshy  fruits  split  in  two  or  four  MyrmeCOphagilUB  (mer-me-kof-a-jl  lie),  W.  pi. 
parts,  disclosing  an  arillode,  usually  colored,  which  in-  rajj  <;  Myrmecophaqa  + -Ml®.]  " A subfamily 
closes  the  hard  seed.  M.  fragrans.  is  the  nutmeg-tree,  Myrmecophagidse,  represented  by  the  genera 


mouth,  long  worm-like  protrusile  tongue,  short  stout 
limbs,  prehensile  or  bushy  tail,  and  hind  feet  pentadactyl 
or  tetradactyl.  The  family  is  divided  into  Myrmecopha - 
ginse  and  Cycloturinse. 


bushy  evergreen,  40  or  50  feet  high,  native  in  the 
eastern  Moluccas,  cultivated  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
islands,  Penang,  etc.  See  mace?  and  nutmeg.  For 
other  species,  see  becuiba-nut,  dali,  dollee-wood,  and 
nutmeg. 


Myrmecophaga  and  Tamandua , with  the  fore 
feet  pentadactyl  and  the  third  digit  enlarged 
with  a very  long  claw.  Falcifer  and  Uroleptes  have 
, been  substituted  for  these  names  by  some  systematists. 

2.  [7.  c.]  In  phar.,  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  . . . . 

Myristiea  fraarans.  It  is  myrmecophagine  (mer-me-kof'a-pn),  a.  and  n. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Myrmecophagtnte,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Myrmecophaginw. 
myrmecophagous  (mer-me-kof' a-gus),  a.  [< 
NL.  myrmecophagus,  < Gr.  pvppy!;  (pvppyu-),  ant, 
+ tpayeiv,  eat.]  Ant-eating ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Myrmecophagidce. 
Myrmecophila  (mer-me-kof'i-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < 
myrmecophilus : see  myrmecophilous.]  1 . A ge- 


Myristica  fragrans.  It  is 
aromatic  and  somewhat 
narcotic.  See  cut  under 
arillode. — 3.  In  zobl.,  a 
genus  of  gastropods. 

Swainson,  1840. 

Myristicacese  (mi  - ris  -ti- 
ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Lindley,  1836),  < Myris- 
tica  + -acese.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  apetalous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order 
Eanales,  typified  by  the 
genus  Myristiea.  It  em- 
braces 15  genera  and  255 
species,  natives  of  the  Myristiea  mtlenetna. 
tropics. 

Myristicivora (mi-ris-ti-siv'o-ra), ».  [NL.:  see 
myristicivorous.]  A genus  of  fruit-pigeons  of 
the  subfamily  Carpophaginw,  having  the  tail 
short  and  the  plumage  black  and  white;  the 
nutmeg-pigeons. 

myristicivorous  (mi-ris-ti-siv'o-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  Myristiea  + L.  vorare,  devour.]  Devour- 
ing or  habitually  feeding  upon  nutmegs. 

myristin  (mi-ris'tin),  n.  [<  myrist(ic)  + -in2.] 
The  crystalline  constituent  of  oil  of  nutmeg : a 
glyceride  of  myristic  acid. 

myrkt,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 


nus  of  crickets  of  the  family  Gryllidce,  which 
live  in  ant-hills,  and  closely  resemble  cock- 
roaches in  form,  though  they  are  of  diminutive 
size  and  great  activity.  M.  pergandei  is  a North 
American  species.  M.  acervorum  is  the  commonest  Euro- 
pean species ; another  is  M.  ochracea. 

2.  pi.  [Z.  c. j Myrmecopliilous  insects:  a gener- 
al designation,  having  no  classificatory  impli- 
cation. Among  the  insects  which  live  in  ant-hills  as 
inquilines  are  included  representatives  of  coleopters,  hy- 
menopters,  lepidopters,  dipters,  orthopters,  and  homop- 
ters,  especially  the  first-named  of  these ; and  some  aracn- 
nidans  also  come  in  the  same  category. 

myrmecophilous  (mer-me-kof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
myrmecophilus , < Gr.  yvpfiy^  (jivpyyK -),  ant,  4*  <p[- 
Aoc,  loving.]  Fond  of  ants : applied  to  insects 
which  live  in  ant-hills,  also  to  plants  which  are 
cross-fertilized  or  otherwise  benefited  by  ants. 

In  the  preface  to  the  descriptions  of  his  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  well-known  myrmecophilous  plants,  Beccari 
puts  forward  the  very  view  taken  by  Prof.  Henslow. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  172. 


murlc1. 

myrmecobe  (m&r'me-kob),  n.  An  animal  of  Myrmeleon  (mer-meTe-on),  n.  [NL.  (Linnse- 
the  genus  Myrmecobius.  us,  1748),  for  Myrmecoleon , q.  v.]  A genus  of 

Myrmecobiidse  (m^me-kcLbi'i-de),  n.  pi.  Myrmeleonidw ; the  ant-lions.  See  ant-lion.  M. 
[NL.,  < Myrmecobius  + - idee .]  The  myrme-  im: maculatus  is  the  best-known  American  species.  M.  eu- 
CObes  regarded  as  a family.  ropceus  and  M.  formicarius  are  found  in  Europe.  Also  Myr - 

Myrmeleonid®  (mer-me-le-on'i-de),  n.  pi. 
L-iNJ  ’ ' Myrmecobius  + mce. J ^.^uDtamiiy  ot  < Myrmeleon  + -idw.]  The  ant-lion  fam- 

ily of  planipennine  neuropterous  insects.  Also 


Dasyuridw,  sometimes  elevated  to  rank  as  a 
family  Myrmecobiidw,  containing  the  single  ge- 
nus Myrmecobius,  and  distinguished  from  Dasy- 
urince  by  the  long  extensile  tongue  and  larger 
number  of  molar  teeth. 

myrmecobiine  (mer-me-kd'bi-in),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Myrmecobiidce,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Myrmecobiidce. 

Myrmecobius  (mer-me-ko'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  peppy!;  (pvppyK-),  an  ant,  + /Siop,  life.]  1 . Age- 
nus  of  insectivorous  marsupials,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Myrmecobiince.  The  tongue  is  protrusile 
and  vermiform,  as  in  other  ant-eaters.  The  teeth  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  extant  mammalian  quadruped. 
M.  fascial w,  of  Australia,  is  about  the  size  of  a squirrel,  of 


Myrmecoleonidw,  Myrmecoleontidw,  Myrmeleon- 
tidee,  Myrmeleonides,  Myrmelionidev.  See  ant- 
lion. 

Myrmica  (mer-mi'ka),  ti.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uvppi/Z 
(pvppyK-),  ant.]  The  typical  genus  of  Myrmici- 
dee  and  of  Myrmicince,  established  by  Latreille 
in  1802.  It  contains  some  of  the  commonest 
and  best-known  species,  as  the  red  ants. 

Myrmicidse  (m6r-mis'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Myr- 
mica + -idee.]  A family  of  stinging  ants_  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  founded  by  Leach  in  1817 
on  the  genus  Myrmica,  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  ants  by  the  two-jointed  instead  of 
one-jointed  petiole  of  the  abdomen. 


a chestnut-red  color,  the  back  fasciate  with  white  bands  Myrmicinte  (mfer-mi-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Myr- 
on a dark  ground.  The  animal  lives  on  the  ground,  feeds  4 . - — --  ■ ■ ■ L 7-  -. 

on  ants,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  ant-eater. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  dermestid  beetles,  erect- 
ed by  Lucas  in  1846.  The  only  species  is  M. 
agilis,  an  active  little  black  beetle,  one  twelfth 
of  an  inch  long,  found  in  ants’  nests  in  Algeria. 


mica  + -inw.]  The  Myrmicidte  as  a subfamily 
of  Formicidcc. 

myrmicine  (mer'mi-sin),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Myrmicidte;  pertaining  to  the  Myr- 
micidce. 


Myrmecoleon  (mer-me-ko'le-on),m.  [NL.,<Gr.  Myrmidon  (m&r'mi-don),  ».  [_  F.  myrmidon, 

* - . . \ i . «•*/•»./  \ ii  / i € fJw  M non  t A of  o txt  qv'Ii  Ira  non. 


pvppyKotlav,  ‘ ant-lion,’  < pvppyg  (pvppyK-),  ant,  + 
Ikuv,  lion.]  See  Myrmeleon. 
myrmecological  (mer,,'me-ko-loj,i-kal),  a.  [< 
myrmecolog-y  + -ical.]  Of  or  relating  to  ants. 

Myrmecological  studies.  Nature,  XXXIII.  240. 

myrmecology  (mer-me-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvp- 
py%  (pvppyK-),  an  ant,  + -H oyla,  < 1 tyuv,  speak : 
see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  entomology  which 
treats  of  ants. 

Myrmecophaga  (mer-me-kof 'a-ga),  n.  [NL., 
fern,  of  myrmecophagus:  see  myrmecophagous.] 
1 . The  typical  genus  of  ant-eaters  of  the  family 


<L.  Myrmidoncs,  < Gr.  Mvppiddvee,  a warlike  peo- 
ple of  Thessaly,  sing.  MvpuMv  (see  def . 1).]  1 . 
One  of  a warlike  ancient  Greek  people  of  Phthi- 
otis  in  Thessaly,  over  whom,  according  to  the 
legend,  Achilles  ruled,  and  who  accompanied 
him  to  Troy.  Hence  — 2.  [1.  c.]  A devoted  and 
unquestioning  or  unscrupulous  follower;  one 
who  executes  without  scruple  his  master’s  com- 
mands  Myrmidons  of  the  law,  bailiffs,  sheriffs'  offi- 

cers, policemen,  and  other  inferior  administrative  officers 
of  the  law.  [Colloq.] 

I found  all  these  household  treasures  in  possession  of 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  Thackeray. 


Myrmecopliagidce.  M.  jubata  is  the  great  or  Myrmidonian  (mer-im-do'm-an),  a.  [<  Myrrni- 
maned  ant-eater  or  ant-bear  of  South  America. 

See  cuts  under  ant-bear,  Edentata,  and  xenar- 
thral. — 2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  ant-birds:  same 
as  Formicarius. 

myrmecophage  (mer'me-ko-faj),  n.  An  ant- 
eater  of  the  genus  Myrmecophaga. 

Myrmecophagidte  (mer//me-ko-faj'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Myrmecophaga  + -idw. ] ASouth Amer- 
ican family  of  vermilinguate  edentate  quadru- 
peds, typified  by  the  genus  Myrmecophaqa,  and 
alone  representing  the  suborder  Fermihnguiaoi 
the  order  Edentata  or  Bruta;  the  ant-eaters  or 
ant-bears.  They  are  entirely  toothless,  with  tubular 


don  + -inn.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myrmi- 
dons. 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 

If  I hut  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi.  57. 

myrobalan  (mi-rob'a-lan),  n.  [Formerly  also 
mirobolan,  myrobolah,  "myrobolam,  myrabolan, 
mirabolan,  etc. ; < F.  myrobolan  = Sp.  mirabo- 
lano  = Pg.  myrobolano  = It.  mirabolano,  < L. 
myrobalanum,  < Gr.  pvpofildAavoc,  < pbpov,  an  un- 
guent, + ftaAavo f,  acorn,  or  similar  fruit.]  The 
dried  drupaceous  fruit  of  several  species  of 
Terminalia,  chiefly  T.  Bellerica  and  T.  Chebula. 


myrobalan 


3923 


myself 


meriy<iii1gre)attreputetasna^'°ii^dy>for^faTrhea,,etcf,  but  (m«' plater)  »•  A plaster 

they  are  now  used  only,  unless  in  the  East,  for  dyeing  and  ma(ie  by  incorporating  with  lead-plaster  myrrh, 
tanning.  The  Indian  or  citrine  myrobalan,  also  called  camphor,  and  balsam  of  Peru. 
hara-nut,  is  the  product  of  T.  citrina,  but  the  other  kinds  myrrh-seed  (mer'sed).  n.  The  balsamic  seed 

of  Toluifera  pubescens,  native  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia. 

myrrhy  (mer'i),  a.  [<  myrrh  + -i/L]  Smell- 
ing of,  perfumed  with,  or  producing  myrrh. 
The  myrrhy  lands.  Browning , Waring,  i.  6. 


are  also  Indian.  The  so-called  erablic  myrobalans  are  from 
an  unrelated  tree,  Phyllanthus  Emblica.  See  Phyllanthus , 
belleric,  hara-nut,  ink-nut,  arid  Terminalia. 

There  (and  but  there)  growes  the  all-healing  Balm, 
There  ripes  the  rare  cheer-cheek  Myrobalan, 
Minde-gladding  Fruit,  that  can  vn-olde  a Man. 


Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  TheSchisme. 

, . __  _ . . . , ...  Myrsmacese  (mer-si-na'se-e), 

RSft  hflrkH  lnnp  nnr.  nAnnitA  /t  • i,  . . •.  ' 


These  barks  lade  out  . . . Myrdbolans  drie  and  condite. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  216. 

myronate  (mi'ro-nat),  re.  [<  myron(ic ) 4-  -ate1.] 

A salt  of  myronic  acid Potassium  myronate,  a 

glucoside  (CigHieNSgOgK  + H2O)  found  in  the  seeds  of 


pi.  [NL. 

(Lindley,  1836),  < Myrsine  4-  - aceee .]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Primulales,  typified  by  the  genus  Myrsine. 
It  embraces  33  genera  and  about  1000  species,  natives  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 


black  mustard,  which  is  hydrolyzed  by  a ferment  Riving  myrsinaceOUS  (mer-si-na'shius),  a.  Belong 

T>Ot,flRRiiim  snmhftt.P  o'limnflp  and  ml  nf  mnatard  • .P 


potassium  sulphate,  glucose,  and  oil  of  mustard ; sinigrin. 

myronic  (mi-ron'ik),  a.  [=  F.  myronique,  < Gr. 


mg  to,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Myrsinacese. 


following  phrase— Myronic  acid,  an  acid  found  in 
black  mustard.  See  myronate. 

myropolistt  (mi-rop'o-list),  re.  [<  Gr.  pvpo-irii- 
Tyt,  a dealer  in  perfumes,  < pvpov,  perfume,  + 

TruXeiv,  sell.]  One  who  sells  unguents  or  per- 
fumery. Johnson. 

myrosin  (mi'ro-sin),  n.  [<  myr(onic)  + -ose  + 

-in2.]  A glucoside  enzym  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  black  mustard  and  many  other  cru- 
ciferous plants.  By  its  action  potassium 
myronate  is  decomposed,  forming  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  glucose,  and  oil  of  mustard.  Myrsineas  (mer-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Robert 

Myroxylon  (mi-rok'si-lon),  it.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Brown,  1810),  < Myrsine  + -ese.]  A tribe  of  trees 
yvpov,  a sweet  juice  from  plants,  + ju/to,  and  shrubs  typified  by  the  genus  Myrsine. 
wood.]  1.  A name  given  by  Linneeus  (filius)  About  550  species  in  27  genera  are  known,  all 
in  1781  to  Toluifera,  a genus  of  trees  of  the  tropical. 

family  Fabaceae.  About  6 species  are  known,  all  myrtt,  n.  [ME.  mirt;  < L.  myrtus,  myrtle  : see 
South  American,  having  the  leaves  and  whitish  flowers  myrtle .]  Myrtle. 


of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  shrubs  and 
trees,  type  of  the  family  Myrsinacese,  known 
by  its  single  seed  immersed  in  the  placenta, 
and  its  laterally  clustered  flowers.  There  are 
about  40  species,  in  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Madagascar,  with  small  flowers,  and  smooth  rigid 
leaves,  usually  evergreen.  M.  Africana,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  Africa,  is  called  African  box  or  myrtle.  M. 
marginata  is  a Chinese  species  found  in  the  province  of 
Kwangtung.  M.  semiserrata  is  a shrub  or  small  tree  of 
India  with  handsome  reddish  wood  used  in  Nepal  for  car- 
penter’s work.  A large  number  of  species  formerly  placed 
in  this  genus  are  now  referred  to  Jtapanea. 


much  as  in  the  related  Myrospermum.  For  species,  see 
balsam,  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  Brazilian  balsam 
(all  under  balsam),  myrrh-seed,  and  quinquino. 

2.  A genus  of  small  trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
*familv  Flacourtiacese,  of  about  45  species. 


The  seed  of  mirt,  if  that  thou  maist  it  gete, 

Of  birch,  of  yvy,  crabbe,  and  wild  olyve, 

Lete  yeve  hem  nowe  and  nowe  for  channge  of  mete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 


myrrh  (mi>r),  re.  [Now  spelled  according  to  the  Myrteicea  (mer-ta  se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Persoon, 
L. ; early  mod.  E.  mirre,<  ME.  mirre,  < AS.  rnyrre,  ,18?7 h < + -aceee.]  A family  of  dieoty- 

myrra  = OS.  myrra  = D.  mirre  = OHG  myrrd  le<loilous  archichlamydeous  (chiefly  choripeta- 
MHG.  mirre,  G.  myrrhe  = Sw.  Ban.  myrrha  = lous)  trees  and  8,u'ubs  of  the  order  Myrtales, 
OF.  mirre,  F.  myrrhe  = Sp.  mirra  = Pg.  myrrha  tyPlfied  hy  the  genus  Myrtus,  and  known  by 

= It.  mirra,  < L.  myrrha,  murrha,  murra,  < Gr.  the  ”fn " “"'1  1"— 

pvppa,  myrrh,  the  balsamic  juice  of  the  Arabian 
myrtle,  < Ar.  murr  (=  Heb.  mor),  myrrh,  < murr, 
bitter.  Cf.  Marahf\  1 . A gummy  resinous  exu- 
dation from  several  species  of  the  genus 
Balsamea.  Most  of  the  product  (the  proper  myrrh) 
is  from  B.  Myrrha,  a spiny  shrub  with  scanty  foli- 
age, small  green  axillary  flowers,  and  small  oval  fruits. 

The  myrrh  of  Scripture  was  doubtless  largely  obtained  , . , , 

from  this  plant.  For  a second  kind,  see  besabol.  A third  myrtaceOUS  (mer-ta  smus), 


numerous  stamens  and  leaves  without 
stipules,  generally  opposite,  dotted,  and  with 
a marginal  vein.  There  are  about  1,700 species,  of  74 
genera  and  3 tribes,  natives  of  warm  climates,  usually 
with  racemed  flowers  and  pervaded  by  a fragrant  volatile 
oil : some  are  valuable  as  spices,  as  myrtle,  clove,  pimento ; 
others  for  edible  fruit,  as  the  guava,  jamrosade,  monkey- 
pot,  and  Brazil-nut ; others  for  timber,  as  the  gum-trees 
( Eucalyptus ) of  Australia  and  the  iron-trees  (Metrosideros) 
of  Java. 

[<  L.  myrta- 


is  from  the  same  plant  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  (which  see,  ceus,  of  myrtle,  < myrtus , myrtle:  see  myrtle,  1 
under  balm).  These  plants  are  found  in  parts  of  Arabia  T„  hot  of  resembling  bp  Ion  mm,  nr  nertnln 
and  eastern  Africa.  Myrrh  is  an  astringent  tonic.  It  is  • t Delonging,  or  pertain- 

also  used  for  incense,  perfumery,  and  minor  purposes  to  the  family  Myrtacese. 

The  myrrh  carried  by  the  Ishmaelites  into  Egypt  is  Myrtales  (mer-ta'lez),  n,  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
to  have  been  the  same  as  ladanum.  See  Com-  1833),  < Myrtus,  q.  v.]  An  order  of  dicotyle- 


miphora,  and  compare  bdellium. 

They  [the  wise  men]  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  . . . presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Mat.  ii.  ll. 


A royal  oblation  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  is  still 

<>uee"  the  Epiphany  „„  ,lie  IIluBt  lmportaa[. 

in  the  Chapel  Royal  m London,  this  custom  having  been  .«■  , , . ,. — , , , .-T 

in  existence  certainly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Myrte*  (mer  te-e),  It.  pi.  [NL. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  121.  Jussieu,  1825),  < Myrtus  + -ese.] 
2.  The  sweet  cicely  of  Europe.  See  Myrrhis. 

[Eug.]  — India  myrrh.  Same  as  besabol.— Turkey 
rnyrrll,  a former  commercial  name  of  the  true  myrrh. 

myrrhic  (mir'ik),  a.  [<  myrrh  + -ic.\  Pertain- 
ihgto  or  obtained  from  myrrh : as,  myrrhic  acid, 
myrrhin  (mer'in),  re.  [<  myrrh  + -ire2.]  The 
fixed  resin  of  myrrh, 
myrrhiue  (mer'in),  a.  See  murrine. 

Myrrhis  (mir'is),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  myrrhis,  mur- 
ris,  < Gr.  yvpfc,  a plant,  sweet  cicelv,  < uvppa,  . , 

myrrh:  see  myrrh.]  A name  given  by  Seopoli  „ 

in  1772  to  Chserophyllastrum  (Heister,  1759),  a ^ * ■*’-*• 


donous  archichlamydeous  plants,  known  by 
its  undivided  style  and  two  or  more  ovules  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary,  which  is  united  to  the 
calyx,  or  included  in  it.  It  comprises  16  families, 
of  which  the  Myrtacese,  Melastomacese,  and  Onagracese 
are  the  most  important. 

(A.  L.  de 
A tribe  of 

shrubs  and  trees  of  the  family  Myrtacese , type 
genus  Myrtus,  and  characterized  by  an  ovary 
of  two  or  more  cells,  the  fruit  an  indehiseent 
berry  or  drupe,  and  the  leaves  opposite  and 
dotted.  It  includes  33  genera,  among  them  Eu- 
genia, Caryophyllus  (clove,  etc.),  and.  Psidium. 
myrtiform  (mer'ti-form),  a.  [=  F.  myrtiforme 
= Sp.  mirtiforme  = Pg.  myrtiforme  = It.  mirti- 
forme,  < L.  myrtus,  myrtle,  + forma,  form.]  Re- 
sembling myrtle  or  myrtle-berries Myrtiform 


[Formerly  mirtle,  mirtil;  < 


genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Apiaceas.  It  is 
closely  related  to  Washimjtonia,  but  its  fruit  is  not  at- 
tenuate  at  the  base  and  has  broad,  almost  winged  ribs 
separated  by  deep  channels.  The  only  well-known  species 
is  C.  odoratum  ( Scandix  odorata  of  Linnaeus),  the  sweet 
cicely  or  sweet  chervil  of  Europe,  native  in  the  mountains 
as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus  and  long  cultivated,  a graceful 
plant  with  white  flowers  in  compound  umbels,  finely  di- 
vided leaves,  and  pleasant- flavored  roots  and  stems. 

myrrhol  (mir'ol),re.  [<  myrrh  + -ol.]  The  vola- 
tile oil  of  myrrh. 

myrrhophore  (mir'o-for),  re.  [<  Gr.  yvppa,  myrrh, 
+ ->j>op6g,  bearing, < ipepeiv  = E.  bear1.]  Myrrh- 
bearer  ; specifically,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  a name  given  to  one  of  the  Marys  who 
came  to  see  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  They  are 
usually  represented  as  bearing  vases  of  myrrh. 


OF.  mirtil,  mirtille,  myrtille,  a myrtle-berry,  also 
the  lesser  kind  of  myrtle  (=  Pg.  myrtillo  = 
It.  mirtillo),  dim.  of  myrte,  murte,  F.  myrte,  Sp. 
mirto  — Pg.  myrto  = It.  mirto  (=  ME.  mirt:  see 
myrt),  < L.  myrtus,  murtus,  myrta,  marta,  < Gr. 
pvproc  (also  ftvpoivg,  pvppivtj),  < Pers.  murd,  the 
myrtle.]  1.  A plant  of  the  genus  Myrtus, 
primarily  M.  communis,  the  classic  and  favorite 
common  myrtle.  It  is  a bush  or  small  tree  with  shin- 
ing evergreen  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  common 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  In  ancient  times  it  was  sa- 
cred to  Venus,  and  its  leaves  formed  wreaths  for  bloodless 
victors ; it  was  also  a Bymbol  of  civil  authority.  It  is  used 
in  modem  times  for  bridal  wreaths.  The  plant  is  an  un- 
important astringent.  Its  aromatic  berries  have  been  used 
to  flavor  wine  and  in  cookery.  Its  flowers,  as  also  its  leaves, 
afford  perfumes,  the  latter  used  in  sachets,  etc.  Its  hard 
mottled  wood  is  prized  in  turnery.  If.  Lumal  and  It.  Meli 


x,  branch  with  flowers  of  myrtle  (. Myrtus  communis ) ; 2,  branch 
with  fruits ; a,  vertical  section  of  a flower ; b , calyx,  torus,  and  pistil ; 
c,  the  fruit ; d,  vertical  section  of  the  seed,  showing  the  embryo. 

in  Chile  furnish  valuable  hard  timber.  Myrteola  Num- 
mularia,  the  cranberry-myrtle,  is  a little  trailing  vine 
with  edible  berries,  found  from  Chile  southward. 

2.  A name  of  various  similar  plants  of  other 
genera  of  the  myrtle  family  ( Myrtacese ),  and  of 
other  families,  many  unrelated. — Australian 
myrtle  (besides  true  myrtles),  the  lillypilly  (which  see). 
— Blue  myrtle.  See  Ceanothus. — Bog-myrtle,  candle- 
berry-myrtle,  the  sweet-gale.  See  gale 3 and  Myrica. — 
Crape-myrtle.  See  Indian  lilac,  under  lilac. — Dutch 
myrtle,  (a)  The  sweet-gale.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (b)  A broad- 
leafed  variety  of  the  true  myrtle.—  Fringe  myrtle,  the 
myrtaceous  genus  Chamselaucium  of  Australia.— Jews' 
myrtle.  See  Jews' -myrtle.— Juniper  myrtle,  the  Aus- 
tralian genua  Verticordia.—  Myrtle  flag,  grass,  or 
sedge,  names  in  Great  Britain  of  the  sweet-flag,  alluding 
to  its  scent. — Otaheite  myrtle,  one  or  more  species  of 
the  euphorbiaceoua  genus  Securinega.—  Peach  myrtle, 
the  myrtaceous  Hypocalymma  of  Australia. — Running 
myrtle,  more  often  simply  myrtle,  a name  of  the  com- 
mon periwinkle.  [ U.  S.  ] — Sand-myrtle,  a smooth,  dwarf 
shrub,  Leiophyllum  buxifolium  of  the  Ericaceae,  found  in 
the  eastern  United  States.— Tasmania  myrtle.  See  Fa- 
+gus. — Wax-myrtle,  Myrica  cerifera. 

myrtle-berry  (mer'tl-ber^i),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  myrtle. 

myrtle-bird  (mer'tl-berd),  n.  The  golden- 
crowned  warbler  or  yellow-rump,  Dendrceca  co- 
vonata.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  warblers 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  migra- 
tory and  insectivorous,  breeding  in  the  far  north,  and  win- 
tering in  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  about  5£  inches  long,  slaty-blue  streaked  with  black, 
below  white  streaked  with  black,  the  throat  and  large 
blotches  in  the  tail  white,  the  rump,  a crown-spot,  and 
^.eacli  side  of  the  breast  bright-yellow,  bill  and  feet  black. 

myrtle-green  (mer'tl-gren),  n.  A rich  pure 
green  of  full  chroma  but  low  luminosity, 
myrtle-wax  (mer'tl-waks),  n.  The  product  of 
the  Myrica  cerifera.  Also  called  myrica-tallow. 
Myrtus  (mer'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 
< L.  myrtus,  < Gr.  pvprog,  myrtle:  see  myrtle. \ 
A genus  of  shrubs,  type  of  the  family  Myr- 
tacese and  of  the  tribe  Myrtese.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  numerous  ovules  in  the  usually  two  or  three  ovary- 
cells,  small  cotyledons,  and  the  calyx-lobes  fully  formed 
in  the  bud.  There  are  about  60  species,  mostly  in 
South  America  beyond  the  tropics,  some  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  a dozen  in  Australasia.  The  typical  species,  how- 
ever, M.  communis,  is  native  in  Asia,  and  has  long  been 
naturalized  in  southern  Europe.  See  myrtle. 

Myrus  (ml'rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvpor,  a kind  of 
sea-eel.]  A genus  of  eels,  typifying  the  sub- 
family Myrince. 

myself  (mi-self'),  pron.  [<  ME.  my  selfe,  me 
selfe,  my  selve,  me  selve,  my-selven,  < AS.  gen. 
min  selfes,  dat.  me  selfum,  aee.  me  selfne,  nom. 
ic  self  a;  being  the  pron.  ic,  me,  with  the  adj. 
self  in  agreement:  see  me  1 and  self.  Cf.  him- 
self. ] An  emphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun  I or  me,  either  nominative  or 
(as  originally)  objective.  In  the  nominative  it  is 
always  used  for  emphasis,  in  apposition  with  / or  alone; 
in  the  objective  it  is  either  reflexive  or  emphatic,  being, 
when  emphatic,  usually  in  apposition  with  me.  Compare 
himself,  herself,  etc. 

He  is  my  lege  man  lelly  thou  knowes. 

For  holly  the  londes  that  he  has  he  holdes  of  mi-selue.. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1175. 

I wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ryde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 803. 

I had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a thing  as  I myself. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  96. 

Which  way  I fly  is  hell ; myself  am  hell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  75. 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addison,  Cato,  ii.  2. 


myself 
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The  fact  is,  I was  a trifle  beside  myself—  or  rather,  out  of 
myself,  as  the  French  would  say. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  ii. 

myselvent,  pron.  A Middle  English  variant  of 

myself. 

Mysidse  (mis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < My  sis  + -idee.'] 
A family  of  schizopod  pod  ophthalmic  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  My  sis;  the  opos- 
sum-shrimps. The  abdominal  region  is  long,  jointed, 
and  ended  by  caudal  swimmerets ; there  are  six  pairs  of 
ambulatory  thoracic  limbs,  to  which  the  external  gills  are 
attached,  and  which  also  function  as  a kind  of  brood-pouch 
in  which  the  eggs  are  carried  about,  whence  the  vernacu- 
★ lar  name. 

Mysis  (mi'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvmc,  a closing 
the  lips  or  eyes,  < piieiv,  close,  as  the  lips  or 
eyes.]  The  typical  genus  of  Mysidai,  founded 
by  Latreille  in  1802.  M.  chameleon  is  a com- 
mon species  of  the  North  Atlantic.  See  opos- 
sum-shrimp. 

mysophobia  (mi-so-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gv- 
ao £•,  uncleanness,  + <p6/3o g,  flight,  panic,  fear.] 
A morbid  fear  of  contamination,  as  of  soiling 
one’s  hands  by  touching  anything, 
mystacial  (mis-ta'si-al),  a.  [<  mystax  (my stac-) 
+ -ial.]  Same  as  niustachial. 

Mystacina  (mis-ta-si'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /tiara!;, 
the  upper  lip,  the  beard  upon  it  (see  mystax), 
+ -ina1.]  A genus  of  molossoid  emballonurine 
bats.  The  tail  perforates  the  interf  emoral  membrane  and 
lies  upon  its  upper  surface ; the  middle  finger  has  three 
phalanges;  the  wing-membrane  has  a thickened  leathery 
edge ; the  soles  of  the  feet  are  expansive  and  somewhat 
sucker-like ; and  the  pollex  and  hallux  have  each  a supple- 
mentary claw.  The  single  species,  M.  tuberculata,  is  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand,  composing  with  Chalinolobus  the 
whole  indigenous  mammalian  fatina.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  genus  cause  it  to  be  made  by  some  authors  the  type 
of  a subfamily  Mystacince. 

Mystacinae  (mis-ta-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Mystacina .]  A group  of  molossine  Emballonu- 
ridee,  represented  by  the  genus  Mystacina. 
mystacine  (mis'ta-sin),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ters of  Mystacina  ';  pertaining  to  the  Mystacince. 
mystagogic  (mis-ta-goj'ik),  a.  [<  mystagog-ue  + 
- tc .]  Having  the  character  of,  relating  to,  or 
connected  with  a mystagogue  or  mystagogy; 
pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Rules  of  Conscience,  iii.  4. 
mystagogical  (mis-ta-goj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mysta- 
gogic + -al.]  Same  as  mystagogic. 
mystagogue  (mis  'ta-gog),  n.  [<F.  mystagogue= 
Sp.  mistagogo  = Pg.  mystagogo  = It.  mistagogo, 
<_L.  mystagogus,  < Gr.  /worayaydg,  one  introdu- 
cing into  mysteries,  < pvaryg,  one  initiated  (see 
mystery1),  + ayetv,  lead  (>  ayoryog,  a leader).]  1. 
One  who  instructs  in  or  interprets  mysteries; 
one  who  initiates. — 2.  Specifically,  in  the  ear- 
ly church,  the  priest  who  prepared  candidates 
for  initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries.  Smith, 
Diet.  Christ.  Antiq. — -3+.  One  who  keeps  church 
relics  and  shows  them  to  strangers.  Bailey. 
mystagogus  (mis-ta-go'gus),  to.;  pi.  mystagogi 
(-ji).  [L. : see  mystagogue .]  Same  as  mysta- 
gogue. 

That  true  interpreter  and  great  mystagogus,  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Dr.  U.  More. 

mystagogy  (mis'ta-go-ji),  n.  [<  P.  mystagogie, 

< Gr.  gvarayufta,  initiation  into  mysteries,  < 
pvcrayuybg,  one  who  introduces  into  mysteries : 
see  mystagogue .]  1.  The  principles, practice,  or 
doctrines  of  a mystagogue ; the  interpretation 
ofmysteries. — 2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  sacraments. 

mystax  (mis'taks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /tiara!-,  the 
upper  lip,  a mustache : see  mustache.]  In  en- 
tom.,  a brush  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  immediately  over  the  mouth-cavity ; 
it  is  conspicuous  in  certain  Diptera,  especially 
of  the  family  Asilidat. 
mystert,  »•  See  mister 2. 
mysterial  (mis-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  OF.  misterial  = 
It.  misteriale,  < ML.  misterialis,  mysterialis  (LL. 
in  adv.  mysterialiter),  mysterious,  pertaining  to 
a mystery,  < L.  mysterium,  a mystery:  see  mys- 
tery1.] Containing  a mystery  or  an  enigma. 

Beauty  and  Love,  whose  story  ia  mysterial. 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Triumph. 

mysteriarch  (mis-te'ri-ark),  n.  [<  LL.  myste- 
riarches,  < Gr.  pvcTyptdpxyg,  one  who  presides 
over  mysteries,  < /tvaryptov,  mystery  (see  mys- 
tery1), + apxbg,  chief,  < apxetv,  rule.]  One  who 
presides  over  mysteries, 
mysterious  (mis-te'ri-us),  a.  [Formerly  also 
misterious;  = F.  mysterieux  = Sp.  misterioso  - 
Pg.  mysterioso  = It.  misterioso , full  of  mystery, 

< L.  mysterium , mystery:  see  mystery*-,]  1. 
Partaking  of  or  containing  mystery ; obscure ; 
not  revealed  or  explained ; unintelligible. 

By  a silent,  unseen,  mysterious  process,  the  fairest  flower 
of  the  garden  springs  from  a small  insignificant  seed. 

Bp.  Home,  Works,  IV.  xxix. 


God  moves  in  a mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 

He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Cowper , Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness. 

2.  Expressing,  intimating,  or  implying  a mys- 
tery: as,  a mysterious  look;  his  manner  was 
very  mysterious  and  important. =Syn.  Mysterious, 
Mystic,  Cabalistic,  dark,  occult,  enigmatical,  incompre- 
hensible, inscrutable.  Mysterious  is  the  most  common 
word  for  that  which  is  unknown  and  excites  curiosity  and 
perhaps  awe ; the  word  is  sometimes  used  where  mystic 
would  be  more  precise.  Mystic  is  especially  used  of  that 
which  has  been  designed  to  excite  and  baffle  curiosity, 
involving  meanings  in  signs,  rites,  etc.,  but  not  with  suffi- 
cient plainness  to  be  understood  by  any  but  the  initiated. 
Mystic  is  used  poetically  for  mysterious;  it  may  imply  the 
power  of  prophesying.  The  meaning  of  cabalistic  is  shaped 
by  the  facts  of  the  Jewish  Cabala.  The  word  is  therefore 
applicable  especially  to  occult  meanings  attributed  to  writ- 
ten signs. 

mysteriously  (mis-te'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a mys- 
terious manner ; by  way  of  expressing  or  im- 


mysteriousness  (mis-te'ri-us-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  mysterious;  obscurity;  the 
quality  of  being  hidden  from  the  understanding 
and  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder.— 
2.  That  which  is  mysterious  or  obscure.  Jer. 
Taylor. — 3.  The  behavior  or  manner  of  one 
who  wishes  or  affects  to  imply  a mystery:  as,  he 
told  us  with  much  mysteriousness  to- wait  and  see. 
mysterizet  (mis'te-riz),  v.  t.  [<  myster-y  + -ize. ] 
To  interpret  mystically. 


ter,  mester,  etc.,  a trade,  craft,  etc.,  ult.  < L. 
ministerium,  office,  occupation:  see  mister'*.] 
Occupation;  trade;  office;  profession;  calling; 
art ; craft. 

Preestes  been  aungeles,  as  by  the  dignitee  of  hir  mys- 
terye.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Gouernour  of  the  mysterie  and  companie  of  the  Mar- 
chants  aduenturers  for  the  discouerie  of  Regions. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  266. 

’Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us 
[to  steal] ; not  to  have  us  [thieves]  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  466. 

mystic  (mis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  mis- 
tick,  mystick;  < F.  mystique  = Sp.  mistico  = Pg. 
mystico  = It.  mistico,  < L.  mysticus,<.  Gr.  pvoTtubg, 
secret,  mystic, < /liarr/r,  one  who  is  initiated:  see 
mystery L]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  any  of  the 
ancient  mysteries. 

The  ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  mystic  rites,  ...  to 
many,  that  bestow  the  reading  on  it,  seems  scarce  worth 
it ; yet  what  use  the  apostles  made  of  it  with  the  Jews  1 
Boyle,  Works,  II.  278. 

2.  Hidden  from  or  obscure  to  human  know- 
ledge or  comprehension ; pertaining  to  what  is 
obscure  or  incomprehensible;  my  sterious ; dark ; 
obscure  ; specifically,  expressing  a sense  com- 
prehensible only  to  a higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence or  to  those  especially  initiated. 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  178. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism. 


The  Cabalists,  . . . mysterizing  their  ensigns,  do  make 
the  particular  ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accommodable 
unto  the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiack,  and  twelve  months 
^ in  the  year.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  10. 

mystery1  (mis'te-ri),  to.;  pi.  mysteries  (-riz). 
[Formerly  also  mistery  ; < ME.  mysterie  = F. 
mystere  = Sp.  misterio  = Pg.  mysterio  = It.  mis- 
terio , < L.  mysterium,  < Gr.  pvarf/piov,  secret  doc- 
trine or  rite,  mystery,  < yvarr/g,  one  initiated,  < 
pvsiv,  initiate  into  the  mysteries,  teach,  instruct, 
< fivuv,  close  the  lips  or  eyes,  < pv,  a slight  sound 
with  closed  lips.]  1.  pi.  In  ancient  religions, 
rites  known  to  and  practised  by  certain  initi- 
ated persons  only,  consisting  of  purifications, 
sacrificial  offerings,  processions,  songs,  dances, 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  like:  as,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Hence  — 2.  (a)  In  the 
Christian  Church,  especially  in  the  early  church 
and  in  the  Greek  Church,  a sacrament.  This  name 
originally  had  reference  partly  to  the  nature  of  a sacrament 
itself  as  concealing  a spiritual  reality  under  external  form 
and  matter,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  no  catechumen  was 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  (except  par- 
tially as  to  baptism)  or  admitted  to  be  present  at  their 
administration  except  through  baptism  as  an  initiation. 

( b ) pi.  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucha- 
rist;  in  the  singular,  the  eueharist. 

My  duty  is  to  exhort  you  ...  to  consider  the  dignity 
of  that  holy  mystery  [the  Holy  Sacrament],  and  the  great 
peril  of  the  unworthy  receiving  thereof. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Communion  Office,  First 
[Exhortation. 

(c)  Any  religious  doctrine  or  body  of  doctrines 
that  seems  above  human  comprehension. 

They  counte  as  Fables  the  holie  misteries  of  Christian 
Religion.  Ascham,  The  ScholemaBter,  p.  82. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.  i Tim.  iii.  16. 

3.  In  general,  a fact,  matter,  or  phenomenon 
of  which  the  meaning,  explanation,  or  cause  is 
not  known,  and  which  awakens  curiosity  or  in- 
spires awe ; something  that  is  inexplicable ; an 
enigmatic  secret. 

’Twas  you  incensed  the  rabble : 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 
As  I can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  2. 36. 

Over  whose  actions  the  hypocrisy  of  his  youth,  and  the 
seclusion  of  his  old  age,  threw  a singular  mystery. 

Macaulay,  History. 

Mystery  does  indeed  imply  ignorance,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  both  the  principle  of  curiosity  is  involved ; hut 
there  may  be  ignorance  without  mystery. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Essays,  p.  10. 

4.  A form  of  dramatic  composition  much  in 
vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  played  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  in  a modified  form,  the 
characters  and  events  of  which  were  drawn  from 
sacred  history. 

Properly  speaking.  Mysteries  deal  with  Gospel  events 
only,  their  object  being  primarily  to  set  forth,  by  an  illus- 
tration of  the  prophetic  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  fulfilling  history  of  the  New,  the 
central  mystery  of  the  Redemption  of  the  world,  as  accom- 
plished by  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  23. 

mystery2t  (mis'te-ri),  n. ; pi.  mysteries  (-riz). 
[Commonly  confused  with  mystery l,  to  which  it 
has  been  accom.  in  spelling;  prop,  mistery , < 
ME.  misterie , mysterie , for  mister , mistere , mys- 


No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to  trouble 
the  tranquillity  of  its  humanistic  devotion.  J.  Caird. 

4.  In  the  civil  law  of  Louisiana,  sealed  or 
closed:  as,  a mystic  testament — Mystic  hexa- 
gram. See  hexagram,  2.—  Mystic  recitation,  the  reci- 
tation of  those  parts  of  the  Greek  liturgy  which  are  ordered 
to  be  said  in  a low  or  inaudible  voice,  like  the  secreto  of  the 
Western  offices:  opposed  to  the  eephoneses  (see  eephone- 
si8,  2).  = Syn.  2 and  3.  Cabalistic , etc.  See  mysterious. 

II.  n.  One  who  accepts  or  preaches  some 
form  of  mysticism;  specifically  [cap.],  one  who 
holds  to  the  possibility  of  direct  conscious  and 
unmistakable  intercourse  with  God  hv  a species 
of  ecstasy.  See  Quietist , Pietist,  Gichtelian. 

mystical  (mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  mystic  + -al.~\  Same 
as  mystic. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together  thine  elect  in 
one  communion  and  fellowship  in  the  mystical  body  of 
thy  Son. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  All  Saints'  Day. 

The  mystical  Pythagoras,  and  the  allegorizing  Plato. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  399. 

Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell,  Lochiel’s  Warning. 
Mystical  body  of  the  church.  See  body.—  Mystical 
fan.  See  fiabellum.—  Mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  a 
sense  to  be  apprehended  only  by  spiritual  experience. — 
Mystical  theology,  the  knowledge  of  God  or  of  divine 
things,  derived  not  from  observation  or  from  argument, 
but  wholly  from  spiritual  experience,  and  not  discrimi- 
nated or  tested  by  the  reason. 

mystically  (mis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mystic 
manner,  or  by  an  act  implying  a secret  mean- 
ing; in  Greek  liturgies,  in  a low  or  inaudible 
voice ; secretly.  See  mystic  recitation,  under 
mystic. 

mysticalness  (ruis'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  mystical.  Bailey,  1727. 

Mysticete  (mis-ti-se'te),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg.  for 
*mystacocete,  < Gr.  pvoTag,  the  upper  lip  (see 
mustache),  + a yrog,  pi.  nf/ry,  a whale:  see  Cetes .] 
A suborder  of  Cete  or  Cetacea,  having  no  teeth 
developed,  the  upper  jaw  being  provided  with 
baleen  plates ; the  balsenoid  whales  or  whale- 
bone-whales:  opposed  to  Denticete.  The  snpra- 
maxfllary  bone  is  produced  outward  in  front  of  the  orbits, 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  remain  separate,  the  nasal  bones 
project  forward,  and  the  olfactory  organs  are  well  devel- 
oped. There  are  two  families,  Balamopleridoe  and  Balce- 
nidee.  See  cut  under  Balcmidce. 

mysticete  (mis'ti-set),  a.  [<  NL.  Mysticete .] 
Having  baleen  instead  of  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw;  belonging  to  the  Mysticete. 

mysticism  (mis'ti-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  mysticisme 
= Sp.  misticismo  = Pg.  mysticismo  = It.  rnisti- 
cismo;  as  mystic  + -ism.]  1.  The  character  of 
being  mystic  or  mystical;  mysticalness. — 2. 
Any  mode  of  thought,  or  phase  of  intellectual  or 
religious  life,  in  which  reliance  is  placed  upon 
a spiritual  illumination  believed  to  transcend 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  understanding. 

The  lofty  mysticism  of  his  [Plato’s]  philosophy. 

D.  Stewart,  Philos.  Essays,  ii.  5. 

Mysticism  is  a phase  of  thought,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
feeling,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  hardly  susceptible  of 
exact  definition.  It  appears  in  connection  with  the  en- 
deavor of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  divine  essence  or 
the  ultimate  reality  of  things,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessed- 
ness of  actual  communication  with  the  Highest. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  128. 


mysticism 

3.  Specifically,  a form  of  religious  belief  which  is 
founded  upon  spiritual  experience,  not  discrim- 
inated or  tested  and  systematized  in  thought. 
Mysticism  and  rationalism  represent  opposite  poles  of 
theology,  rationalism  regarding  the  reason  as  the  highest 
faculty  of  man  and  the  sole  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  reli- 
gious doctrine ; mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  declaring 
that  spiritual  truth  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  logical 
faculty,  nor  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  the  under- 
standing. 

mystickH,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
mystic. 

mystick2  (mis'tik),  n.  Same  as  mistico. 

Two  or  three  picturesque  barks,  called  mysticlcs,  with 
long  latiue  sails,  were  gliding  down  it. 

Col.  Irving,  A Visit  to  Palos. 

mystification  (mis'!'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  ^'.mys- 
tification = Pg.  mystificagao;  as  mystify  + - ation. ] 

1.  The  act  of  mystifying ; something  designed 
to  mystify;  the  act  of  perplexing  one  or  playing 
on  one’s  credulity;  a trick. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  where  jest  began  and  earnest 
ended.  _ You  read  in  constant  mistrust  lest  you  might  be 
the  victim  of  a mystification  when  you  least  expected  one. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified, 
mystificator  (mis'ti-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [<  mystify,  af- 
ter F . mystifieateur.J  One  who  mystifies. 

mystify  (mis'ti-fi),  V.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  mystified, 
ppr.  mystifying.  [<  F.  mystifier  = Pg.  mystifi- 
car,  irreg.  < Gr.  yvoriK 6g,  mystic,  + L.  -ficare,  < 
facere,  make : see  -fy.]  To  perplex  purposely; 
play  on  the  credulity  of ; bewilder ; befog. 

Mr.  Pickwick  . . . was  considerably  mystified  by  this 
very  unpolite  by-play.  IHckens,  Pickwick,  ii. 

Mystropetalese  (mis'tro-pe-ta/le-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(J.  I).  Hooker,  1856),  < Mystropetalon  + -ece.J  A 
tribe  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  of  the 
family  Balanophoracese,  consisting  of  the  genus 
Mystropetalon. 

Mystropetalon  (mis-tro-pet'a-lon),  n.  [NL. 
(Harvey,  1839),  < Gr.  yvorpov,  yvarpo f,  a spoon, 
+ Aralov,  a leaf : see  petal.']  A genus  of  leaf- 
less root-parasites,  constituting  the  tribe  Mys- 
tropetalese  of  the  family  Balanophoracese.  It  is 
known  by  the  two  or  three  free  stamens,  cubical  pollen- 
grains,  and  two-lipped  staminate  and  bell-shaped  pistil- 
late flowers.  It  contains  two  South  African  species, 
fleshy  scaly  herbs,  without  green  color,  producing  a dense 
head  of  flowers. 

mytacism  (mi'ta-sizm),  n.  [Also,  erroneously, 
metacism;  = F.  metacisme,  prop,  mytacisme  = 
Pg.  meticismo,  < LL.  mytacismus,  also  mcetacis- 
mus,  erroneously  metacismus,  < LGr.  pvTaumpog, 
fondness  for  the  letter  y,  < Gr.  yy,  the  letter  y.] 
A fault  of  speech  or  of  writing,  consisting  of 
a too  frequent  repetition  of  the  sound  of  the 
letter  m,  either  by  substituting  it  for  others 
through  defect  of  utterance,  or  by  using  sev- 
eral words  containing  it  in  close  conjunction, 
mytanet,  myteynet,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  mitten. 

mytet,  n.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  mite i, 
mite2. 

mytert,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  spelling  of 
+ miter . 

myth  (mith),  n.  [Formerly  also  mythe;  = F. 
myths  = Sp.  mi  to  = Pg.  mytho  = It.  mi  to  (D. 
G.  Dan.  mythe  = Sw.  myt),<.  LL.  mythos,  NL.  my- 
thus. < Gr.  jxvdo f,  word,  speech,  story,  legend.] 
1.  A traditional  story  in  which  the  operations 
of  natural  forces  and  occurrences  in  human 
history  are  represented  as  the  actions  of  indi- 
vidual living  beings,  especially  of  men,  or  of  im- 
aginary extra-human  beings  acting  like  men; 
a tale  handed  down  from  primitive  times,  and 
in  form  historical,  but  in  reality  involving  ele-. 
ments  of  early  religious  views,  as  respecting" 
the  origin  of  things,  the  powers  of  nature  and 
their  workings,  the  rise  of  institutions,  the  his- 
tory of  races  and  communities,  and  the  like ; a 
legend  of  cosmogony,  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
of  animals  possessing  wondrous  gifts. — 2.  In 
a looser  sense,  an  invented  story ; something 
purely  fabulous  or  having  no  existence  in  fact ; 
an  imaginary  or  fictitious  individual  or  object: 
as,  his  wealthy  relative  was  a mere  myth;  his 
having  gone  to  Paris  is  a myth.  Myth  is  thus 
often  used  as  a euphemism  for  falsehood  or  lie. 
=Syn.  1.  Myth,  Fable,  Parable.  See  the  quotation. 

What  is  a myth?  A myth  is,  in  form,  a narrative ; resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  the  fable,  parable , and  allegory. 
But,  unlike  these,  the  idea  or  feeling  from  which  the  myth 
springs,  and  which,  in  a sense,  it  embodies,  is  not  reflectively 
distinguished  from  the  narrative,  but  rather  is  blended  with 
it ; the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  native  form  which  the 
idea  or  sentiment  spontaneously  assumes.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  the 
myth  emanates,  that  this  product  of  their  fancy  and  feeling 
is  fictitious.  The  fable  is  a fictitious  story,  contrived  to 
inculcate  a moral.  So  the  parable  is  a similitude  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  representing  abstract  truth  to 
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the  imagination.  Both  fable  and  parable  are  the  result  of 
conscious  invention.  In  both,  the  symbolical  character  of 
the  narrative  is  distinctly  recognized.  From  the  myth,  on 
the  contrary,  the  element  of  deliberation  is  utterly  absent. 
There  is  no  questioning  of  its  reality,  no  criticism  or  in- 
quiry on  the  point,  but  the  most  simple  unreflecting  faith. 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  vi. 

mythet,  n,  An  obsolete  spelling  of  myth. 
myth-history  (mith'his//to-ri),  «.  History  in- 
terspersed with  fable ; mythical  history, 
mythi,  n.  Plural  of  mythus. 
mythic  (mith'ik),  a.  [=  F.  mythique  = Sp. 
mitieo  = Pg.  mythico  = It.  mtico  (D.  G.  mythisch 
= Dan.  my  this k = Sw.  mytisk),  < L.  mythicus,  < 
Gr,  yvOiKdg,  pertaining  to  a myth,  legendary,  < 
yvdog,'  a myth:  see  myth.]  Same  as  mythical. 
mythical  (mith'i-kal),  a.  [<  mythic  + -al.]  1. 
Relating  to  or  characterized  by  myths;  de- 
scribed in  a myth ; existing  only  in  a myth  or 
myths;  fabulous;  fabled;  imaginary. 

_ A comparison  of  the  histories  of  the  most  different  na- 
tions  shows  the  mythical  period  to  have  been  common  to 
all ; and  we  may  trace  in  many  quarters  substantially  the 
same  miracles,  though  varied  by  national  characteristics, 
and  with  a certain  local  cast  and  colouring. 

Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  I.  374. 
2.  Untrue;  invented;  false. 

The  .account  of  pheasants  being  captured  by  poachers 
lighting  sulphur  under  their  l oosting-trees  appears  very 
mythical.  The  Academy , June  15,  1889,  p.  411. 

Mythical  theory,  in  theol.,  the  theory,  developed  by  the 
German  theologian  D.  F.  Strauss,  that  the  miracles  and 
other  supernatural  events  of  the  Bible  are  myths : opposed 
to  the  naturalistic  theory,  that  they  may  be  explained  as 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  the  supernatural  theory,  that 
they  were  the  results  of  and  witnesses  to  a supernatural 
power  working  on  and  through  nature. 

mythically  (mith'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a mythical 
manner;  by  means  of  mythical  fables  or  alle- 
gories. Buskin. 

mythicist  (mith'i-sist),  n.  [<  mythic  + -is/.] 
One  who  asserts  that  persons  and  events  ap- 
pearing or  alleged  to  be  supernatural  are  im- 
aginary or  have  for  their  basis  a myth. 

The  mythicist  says  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  mind 
conjured  up  the  divine  interference,  and  imagined  the 
facts  of  the  history.  Princeton  Rev.,  July,  1879,  p.  162. 

mythicizer  (mith'i-si-zer),  n.  [<  * mythicize  (< 
mythic  + -ize)  + -er1.~\  A mythicist. 

The  history  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  His  forerunner 
affords  apparent  advantage  to  the  mythicizer  beyond  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  events  are 
closer  to  the  narrators.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  184. 

mythist  (mith'ist),  n.  [<  myth  + A maker 
of  myths. 

When  poets,  and  mythists,  and  theologists  of  antiquity 
w ere  accustom  ed  to  weave  j list  such  fancies  as  they  pleased. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  June  19,  1862. 

mythogenesis  (mith-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  pv- 
6og,  a myth,  + yheaig,  production.]  The  pro- 
duction of  or  the  tendency  to  originate  myths. 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  development  in  man  of 
mythogenesis,  as  of  other  faculties,  was  “an  external  im- 
pulse/’ “a  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  existence  of 
primitive  man."  Mind,  XIL  623. 

mythographer  (mi-thog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  mytho- 
graph-y  + -er1.]  A framer  or  writer  of  myths ; 
a narrator  of  myths,  fables,  or  legends. 

The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  I imagine,  had  been 
copied  from  Fulgentius,  Boccaccio’s  favourite  mythogra- 
pher. Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.,  Addenda. 

mythography  (mi-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvBo- 
ypacyia,  legend-writing,  < p.vOoypaoor,  a writer  of 
legends  or  myths,  < pvdog,  a myth,  + ypaipeiv, 
write.]  1 . Representation  of  myths  in  graphic 
or  plastic  art ; art-mythology. 

Mythography,  or  the  expression  of  the  Myth  in  Art,  moved 
on  pari  passu  with  i jythology,  or  the  expression  of  the 
Myth  in  Literature : as  one  has  reacted  on  the  other,  so  is 
one  the  interpreter  of  the  other. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArchseoL,  p.  22, 
2.  Descriptive  mythology.  O.  T.  Mason. 
mythologer  (mi-thol'o-jer),  n.  [<  mytholog-y 
+ -er1.]  A mythologist. 
mythologian  (mith-o-16'ji-an),  n.  [<  mythology 
+ -an.]  A mythologist. 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  proposed 
by  Professor  Kuhn,  and  adopted  by  the  most  eminent 
mythologiam  of  Germany.  Max  Muller. 

mythologic  (mith-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  F.  mytholo- 
gique  - - Sp.  mitologico  = Pg.  mythologieo  — It. 
mitologico,  < LL.  mythologicus,  < Gr.  pvdohoyncdg, 
pertaining  to  mythology  or  legendary  lore,  < 
yvBoloyla,  mythology : see  mythology.]  Same  as 
mythological. 

mythological  (mith-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mytho- 
logic + -al.]  Relating  to  mythology;  proceed- 
ing from  mythology;  of  the  nature  of  a myth; 
containing  myths ; fabulous : as,  a mythological 
account  of  the  creation. 


Mytilacea 

The  mythological  interpretation  of  these  I purposely 
omit.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  xvi.  6. 

mythologically  (mith-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
mythological  manner ; by  reference  to  mythol- 
ogy; by  the  employment  of  myths, 
mythologise,  mythologiser.  See  mythologize, 
mythologizer. 

mythologist  (mi-thol'o-jist),  n.  [After  F.  my- 
thologiste  = Sp.  mitologista  — Pg.  mythologista 
— It.  mitologista;  as  mytholog-y  4-  -ist.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  mythology;  one  who  writes 
on  mythology  or  explains  myths, 
mythologize  (mi-thol ' o- jiz ) I,  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  my- 
thologized, ppr.  mythologizing.  [<  F.  mytholo- 
giser; as  mytholog-y  + -ize.]  I.  intrans.  1 . To 
construct  or  relate  mythical  history. 

The  supernatural  element  in  the  life  of  St.  Catharine 
may  be  explained  partly  by  the  mythologising  adoration  of 
the  people,  ready  to  find  a miracle  in  every  act  of  her  they 
worshipped,  partly  by  her  own  temperament  and  modes 
of  life.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  57. 

2.  To  explain  myths. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  into  a myth. 

This  parable  was  immediately  mythologised. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Author’s  Pref. 

2.  To  render  mythical. 

Our  religion  is  geographical,  belongs  to  our  time  and 
place;  respects  and  mythologizes  some  one  time,  and  place, 
and  person,  and  people. 

Emerson , N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  414. 

3.  To  interpret  in  relation  to  mythology. 
[Rare.] 

Ovid’s  Metamorphosis  Englishized,  Mythologized,  and 
Represented  in  Figures. 

Sandy s,  title  of  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph. 
Also  spelled  mythologise. 
mythologizer  (mi-thol' o-ji-zer),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  mythologizes.  Also  spelled  my- 
thologiser. 

Imagination  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  in  a narrower 
sense,  the  great  mythologizer. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  85. 

mythologuef  (mith'o-log),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvBog,  a 
myth,  + -hryog,  < Aey'eiv,  say.]  A myth  or  fable 
invented  for  a purpose.  [Rare.] 

May  we  not  . . . consider  his  history  of  the  fall  as  an 
excellent  mythdlogue  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human 
evil?  JDr.  A.  Geddes,  Pref.  to  Trans,  of  the  Bible. 

mythology  (mi-thol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  mythologies 
(-jiz).  [<  F.  mythologie  = Sp.  mitologia  = Pg. 

mythologia  = It.  mitologia,  < LL.  mythologia,  < 
Gr.  uvBa'Aoyla,  legendary  lore,  < pvdog,  a myth 
+ -A oyia,  < ih/eiv,  gay:  see  -ology.]  X.  The 
science  of  myths;  the  science  which  investi- 
gates myths  with  a view  to  their  interpretation 
and  to  discover  the  degree  of  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  myths  of  different  peoples; 
also,  the  description  or  history  of  myths.  The 
study,  of  surviving  myths  among  European  nations  and  of 
the  imperfectly  developed  mythic  systems  of  barbarous  or 
savage  races  is  usually  accounted  part  of  the  study  of  folk- 
lore. 

2.  A system  of  myths  or  fables  in  which  are 
embodied  the  convictions  of  a people  in  regard 
to  their  origin,  divinities,  heroes,  founders,  etc. 
See  myth. 

mythonomy  (mi-thon'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvdog,  a 
myth,  + vS/iog,  law.]  The  deductive  and  pre- 
dictive stage  of  mythology.  O.  T.  Mason. 
mythopeic,  mythopceic  (mith-fi-pe'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  pvOoiroidg,  making  mythic  legends,  < pvBog, 
a myth,  legend,  + ■kolsIv,  make.]  Myth-mak- 
ing; producing  or  tending  to  produce  myths; 
suggesting  or  giving  rise  to  myths.  Also  myth- 
opoetic. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopceic  fertility  of 
the  Greeks,  I am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render 
any  sufficient  account  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief 
epic  and  artistical  productions.  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  i.  16. 

mythopeist,  mythopceist  (mith-o-pe'ist),  n. 
[As  mythopeic  + -ast.]  A myth-maker. 

The  Vedic  mythopceist  is  never  weary  of  personifying 
this  particular  part  of  celestial  nature  [the  dawn], 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  145. 

mythoplasm  (mith'o-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvBog, 
myth;  + -Klaopog,  anything  molded,  a fiction, 

< -x'laotjEiv,  mold,  fabricate.]  A narration  of 
mere  fable. 

mythopceic,  mythopceist.  See  mythopeic,  myth- 
opeist. 

mythopoetic  (mith//o-po-et,ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  pvBog, 
myth,  + iroirrniidg,  capable  of  making : see  po- 
etic.] Same  as  mythopeic. 
mythus  (ml'thus),  n. ; pi.  mythi  (-thi).  [NL., 

< Gr.  uiido f,  myth : see  myth.]  Same  as  myth,  1. 
Mytilacea  (mit-i-la'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 

1817),  < Mytilus  + -ac'ed.]  1.  The  mussel  fam- 
ily, in  a broad  sense ; the  Mytilidce.  in  De  Blain- 
vllle’s  classification  (1825)  this  family  consisted  of  Mytilus 
(including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus)  and  Pinna. 
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Myzostomum 

v V’  -•  Gv.  jivJa,  slime,  + Myxopoda  (mik-sop'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 

;Km;]bnHvg«nH^ftoTT  SW?lch.haI\ave1Pr  m^°Pod^  Protozoans  whose  fccomotive  ap- 
h ^emselves  to  fishes  by  pondages  assume  the  form  of  pseudopodia; 
means  ot  their  sucker-like  mouth,  typical  of  synonymous  with  Bhizopoda.  Huxletg 

der  W3^''  h6  agS-  b6e  CUt  Un'  “y??P°dOUS  (mik-sop'|-dus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
member  £ EEftST*  “ ^ MMfM*  »•  P\  ^ S Also  P‘end°- 

mytiloid ; of  or  pertaining  Tthe  mJuLe™  ’ syltemfha^wUhiflpa^  o/rtanchrtV’Lcfwhich0^  a tumo/ composed  of  mucouTand866  “** 7 ^ 
Mytllaspis  (mit-i-las'pis),  TO.  [NL.  (Targioni-  by  ducts  confluent  with .an  inferior  median  canal  discharg-  ^to™“0r  oomPosed  of  muCOUS  and  sarcomatous 

Ar,r7^tf , 1 QUO  \ / O — ... fl  - 


2.  A superfamily  or  suborder  of  bivalves,  com-  Myxine  (mik-si'ne),  n. 
prising  the  families  Mytilidce,  Aviculidce,  Pro-  -*»*2  i a 
sinidoc,  and  those  differentiated  from  them, 
nytilacean  (mit-i-la'se-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Mussel-like;  mytiloid  or” mytilif orm ; pertain- 
ing to  the  Mytilacea. 


Tozzetti,  1868),  < Gr.  gvr'uxit;,  a sea-mussel,  + 
amis,  a round  shield.]  A large  and  important 
genus  of  scale-insects,  of  the  homopterous 
family  Coccidce  and  subfamily  Diaspince.  They 
belong  among  the  armored  scales,  and  have  the  scale 
long,  narrow,  more  or  less  curved,  with  the  exuviae  at  the 
anterior  extremity.  The  genus  is  cosmopolitan,  as  are 
many  of  its.  species.  M.  pomorum  ( = ulmi)  is  the  oyster- 
shell  scale-insect  of  the  apple.  Some  discussion  has  arisen 
respecting  the  precedence  of  this  genus  or  Lepidosaphes 
of  Shimer,  proposed  in  January,  1868,  and  most  systema- 
tise will  probably  adopt  the  latter  name.  See  cut  under 
scale-insect. 

Mytilidae  (mi-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fleming, 
1828),  < Mytilus  + -idee.']  A family  of  byssif- 
erous  (byssogenous)  asiphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Mytilus;  the  mus- 

5®]®-  T?e  8he11  i8  rtiuivalve,  inequilateral,  thickly  coated 
with  epidermis,  with  a weak  and  generally  toothless  hinge 
and  marginal  lierament.  The-  nnimai  io  „ 


\ l °*A  yano  Ui  Uiam;uuu  saes  wuicn  open 

by  ducts  confluent  with  an  inferior  median  canal  discharg-  - 

ing  by  one  aperture.  These  hags  have  an  elongate  eel-like  Ilssue* 

form  and  live  in  the  colder  waters  of  both  the  northern  myXOSarCOmatoUS  (mik^so-sar-kom'a-tus),  a. 

hen?lsPhe^e-  They  are  destructive  to  [<  myxosarcoma(t-)  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  a 
other  fishes.  Often  when  a fish  is  caught  upon  the  line,  myxosarcoma  J ■reitammB  Ca- 
they bore  into  the  body  and  feed  upon  the  flesh.  They  ™y^osarc°ma.  _ 

are  known  as  hugs,  hagfishes,  slime-cels , and  suckers,  lb)  In  AlyXOSpOnglS  . (mik-so-spon  il-e),  n.  pi.  [NXi. , 

i. ~ e - ■ - • - , — C ftr  l/li £n  mnr.no  -4-  „ 


Jr.r  iM-yo,  nuyjisnets,  wime-eeis,  ana  suc/cers.  (o)  in 

Gunther’s  system,  a family  of  cyclostomatous  fishes  whose 
nasal  duct  penetrates  the  palate,  including  the  Myxinidce 
proper  and  the  Heptatremidce  or  Bdellostomidce. 
myxinoid  (mik'si-noid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 


ing  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A myzont  (a)  of  the  family  Hyxinidcc 
or  Myxinoida;,  or  (6)  of  the  order  Myxinoidea. 
myxochondroma  (mik//s6-kon-dro'ma),  n.;  pi. 
myxochondromata  (-ma-tfi).  [NL.,  <”Gr.  gvija, 
mucus,  + NL.  chondroma,  q.  v.]  A tumor  com- 
posed of  mucous  tissue  mixed  with  cartilage ; 
.......  wn,i «xiL&  aim  generally  tootmess  hinge  myxoma  united  with  chondroma. 

and  marginal  ligament.  The  animal  is  dimyarian,  with  a myxofibroma  f mik  Si >-{']-'! icn'mil  1 n • r>l 

“;‘ho  mantle  [Nl"  < <fr! 

+ NL.  fibroma , q.  y.]  A tumor  composed  of 
mucous  mixed  with  connective  tissue. 


° ******  - 


< Gr.  pv%a,  mucus,  + awy-yid , a sponge:  see 
sponge.]  A division  of  the  Spongida  or  Forifera, 
established  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Hali- 
sarca , consisting, of  certain  gelatinous  sponges. 


irfj,..  anocnui  iiiuaGic  , luo  manue 

is  united  by  its  margins  behind  into  a fringed  rudiment 
of  an  anal  siphon.  A well-developed  byssus  is  always 
present  The  species  are  mostly  marine.  Mytilus,  Modi- 


uiiuiiic.  myvuus,  moai-  muuuus  rniAeu  wiLii  connecuve  tissue. 
^fiodomus  &re  representative  genera.  These  Myxoffastres  t mik-s6-f?as' tre 7 r>J  CNTT 
and  their  allies  constitute  the  subfamilv  MvtUince . See  •u®r'1 / f,eb  vT1*  • ^aS  .z'>  P1’  L-^L. 


7’  ” , ,,, v ivpiooouiawro  gciicia. 

and  their  allies  constitute  the  subfamily  Mytttinae.  See 
cuts  under  Mytilm,  Modiola,  Dremenidce,  and  date-shell 

mytlliform  (mi-til'i-fdrm),  a.  [<L. 


7 s „ — yr — • in-  aiDie. 

yaaH,P’  St0maCh-]  Myzomela  (mi-zoxn'e-la), 
[<  NL.  Myxo- 


* J A subtamily  of  Mytilidce , represented  -W-yxogastr-es  -r  -01 
by  the  genus  Mytilus  and  closely  related  forms.  9astres. 
mytilite  (mit'i-llt),  n.  [<  NL.  Mytilus  + -ite*.]  myxolipoma  (mik' 
A fossil  mussel-shell  like,  or  supposed  to  be,  a vomata  (-ma-ta). 

NL.  lipoma,  q.  v.] 


[<  NL. 
> the  Myxo- 

so-li-po'ma),  n.;  pi.  myxoli- 
[NL.,  < Gr.  uv^a,  mucus,  + 
A tumor  composed  of  mu- 


A fossil  mussel-shell  like,  or  supposed  to  be,  a 
member  of  the  genus  Mytilusf  or  referred  to  an 
old  genus  Mytilites. 

mytiloid  (mit'i-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  mytilus 
(Bee  Mytilus),  a mussel,  + Gr.  eldog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Like  a mussel : mytiliform ; of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Mytilidce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Mytilidce;  a 
mussel. 

mytilotoxin  (mit//i-16-tok'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvri-  ; 

Hof,  a sea-mussel,  +'to£(ik6v),  poison,  + -inc2.]  myxomatous  (mik-som'a-tus),  a,  [<myxoma(t-) 
« 1 m_  +-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a myxoma;  affected  with 


cous  mixed  with  fatty  tissue, 
myxoma  (mik-so'ma),  n. ; pi.  myxomata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  < Gt.  yija,  mucus,  + -oma.]  A tu- 
mor consisting  of  mucous  tissue  — that  is 


cus,  + ctrdpog,  seed.]  In  certain  fungi,  a spore 
produced  in  the  midst  of  a gelatinous  mass, 
without  evident  differentiation  of  ascus  or  ba- 
sidium  as  in  ascospores  or  basidiospores. 

myxosporous  (mik-so-spo'rus),  a.  [<  myxo- 
spore  + -ous.]  Containing,  producing,  or  re- 
sembling a myxospore. 

myxotheca  (mik-so-the'ka),  n. ; pi.  myxotheccs 
(-se).  [NL.,<  Gr.  fiv^a,  mucus,  + dyny,  a sheath.] 
The  inferior  unguicorn  of  a bird’s  bill,  or  homy 
sheath  of  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible,  corre- 
sponding to  the  dertrotheca  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. 

Vlyzomela  (ml-zom'e-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pv- 
(uv,  mutter,  + gt/M;,  song.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Myzomelince,  containing  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  subfamily,  nearly  30  in  number. 
The  bill  is  long  and  slender,  and  curved ; the  tail  is  two 
thirds  as  long  as  the  wing ; the  coloration  of  the  males 
is  chiell;  black  and  red,  with  or  without  yellow  on  the 
under  parts,  and  that  of  the  females  is  generally  plain 
olive  above.  M.  cardinalis  is  known  as  the  cardinal 
honey -eater;  M.  sanguinoleata  as  the  sanguineous  or 
cochineal  creeper;  the  former  inhabits  New  Hebrides,  the 
latter  Australia. 

Myzomelinae  (mi-zom-e-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Myzomela  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  MeUpha- 
gidai,  typified  by  the  genus  Myzomela. 


mor  consisting  ot  mucous  tissue — that  is,  cypiueu  uy  tne  genus  myzomela. 

a tissue  with  round,  fusiform,  or  stellate  cells  myzomeline  (ml-zom'e-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to 

1T»  O f't'dncmo-pon+  1 1-  „ — n 1 1.  thfi  M V PClYYI  pi  i >1  fV  /XT'  lioirill  CT  oViAnnn/nwn 


in  a transparent,  semifluid,  intercellular  sub- 
stance containing  a large  amount  of  mucin 
Also  called  collonema. 


-I  7 ’ ' ”,  - , ■ t/ro  , j 

A leucomaine  (C^HjgNO^)  found  in  the  com- 
mon mussel.  It  is  an  active  poison.  

Mytilus  (mit'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  mytilus , mitu - Myxomycetaceae  (mik-so-mi-se-ta'se-e),  n.  pi 


lus,  < Gr.  pvriloQ , furvlog,  a sea-mussel,  < pvc,  a 
shell-fish:  see  mouse  and  niche.] 

A genus  of  bivalves  to  which 
very  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.  In  modern  systems  it  is 
the  typical  genus  of  Mytilidce,  character- 
ized by  its  terminal  umbones.  M.  edu- 
lis  is  the  commonest  mussel,  found  on 
most  coasts,  adhering  by  the  byssus  in 
multitudes  to  rocks,  submerged  wood, 
etc.  They  are  often  used  for  food, 
sometimes  cultivated,  and  used  in  large 
quantities  for  manure.  Also  written 
Mytillus , Mytvlus. 

myxa  (mik'sa),  n. : pi.  myxee 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gv%ay  nostril, 
beak,  also  mucus:  see  mucus.] 

In  ornitli.,  the  terminal  part  of 
the  under  mandible  of  a bird, 
as  far  as  the  symphysis  or  gonys  extends,  cor- 
responding to  the  dertrum  of  the  upper  mandi- 
^.ble.  [Little  used.] 

myxedema  (mik-se-de'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  pvt-a,  mu- 
cus, + E.  edema.]  A disease  having  the  follow- 
ing characters : (l)  An  increase  and  degeneration  of 
connective  tissue  over  the  body,  so  that  it  yields  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  mucin,  and  hence  an  edematoid 
condition  of  the  skin,  which  does  not,  however,  pit  on  pres- 
sure. This  is  accompanied  by  dystrophy  of  epidermic 

lir PR  nnrl  failure  f A omi ol  • 
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the  Myzomelince , or  having  their  characters, 
myzont  (ml'zont),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  myzon  (in 
pi.  Myzontes),  < Gr.  pv^uv  (pv^ovr-),  ppr.  of  pv- 
C,cLvy  suck.]  I.  a.  Sucking  or  suctorial,  as  a 
lamprey  or  hag;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myzon- 
tes ; cyclostomous  or  marsipobranchiate,  as  a 
fish. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Myzontes ; a lam- 
prey or  hag. 

Myzontes  (ml-zon'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  my- 
zon: see  myzont.]  A class  of  vertebrates  in 
which  the  skull  is  incompletely  developed  and 
there  is  no  lower  jaw.  The  brain  is  distinctly  de- 
veloped. The  heart  is  also  well  developed,  and  partitioned 
into  an  auricle  and  a ventricle.  The  gills  have  a pouch- 
like form.  In  the  adult  the  mouth  is  circular  and  suc- 
torial. The  Myzontes  are  the  lampreys  and  hags,  repre- 
senting two  orders,  Hyperoartia  and  Ilyperotreta.  Also 
called  Cyclostomi,  Marsipobranchii,  and  Monorhina. 


myxoma. 

MyXOinyCw  ww  w w uy-mA-ov-teu  ou-c  J,  IV . £/t. 

[NL.,  < Myxomycetes  + -acece.]  ’ Same  as  Myxo- 
mycetes. 

Myxomycetes  (mik^so-mi-se'tez),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pbi-a , mucus,  + pvnr/c,  pi.  pvKyTeg,  a mush- 
room, fungus.]  A group  of  low  organisms, 
the  slime-molds,  showing  characteristics  of 
both  animals  and  plants.  Botanists  have  studied 
them  most.  Three  orders,  Acrasiales,  Plasmodiopho- 
rales , and  Myxoyastrales  are  recognized.  They  form  slimy 
yellow,  brown,  or  purple  (never  green)  masses  of  motile 

protoplasm  during  active  growth,  and  are  then  desti-  caixeu  wycioaurnu,  jn  arsipoorancmi,  &na  jnonortiiTi 
tute  of  cell- wall.  Under  certain  conditions  they  secrete  Mvzostomida  (ml-zd-stom'i-da  1 n nl  r"NT 

P-irtA  a resting  state.  This  rest-  7^yzosZum  + t^.]  An^er  ol  dofe 


Sea-mussel(Afy^^»« 

smaragdinus ). 


. ......  wnw  iiiw  o icoiiiig  nttuo.  xius  rest- 

mg  state  is  brought  about  either  by  the  absence  of  the 
requisite  moisture,  producing  larger,  somewhat  irregular 
masses,  the  so-called  solerotium  s age,  or  when  the  plas- 
modium  seems  to  have  concluded  its  vegetative  period, 
the  protoplasm  then  becoming  heaped  into  a mass  which 
breaks  up  internally  into  a large  number  of  rounded  bod- 
ies, the  spores,  each  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a cell- 
wall.  Under  proper  conditions  these  spores  burst  their 
walls  and  become  motile  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm 
(swarm-spores)  which  divide  separately  by  simple  fission. 
After  a few  days  two  or  more  of  these  swarm-spores  coa- 
lesce and  form  new  plasmodia,  which  differ  only  in  size 
from  f he  origi  n al.  They  occur  on  d ecaying  logs,  tan-bark, 
decaying  mosses,  etc.  See  Mycetozoa. 


— o , . nn  increase  and  degeneration  of  mg  mosses,  eiu.  ace  mycetoma. 

connective  tissue  over  the  body,  so  that  it  yields  an  ex-  mVXOllTVCetouS  fmik/''s6-ml-sfi,t,us)  a \ C NT 
traordinary_ quantity  of  mucin,  and  hence  J edematoid  ITA  Pertaining’ to the^ 


Myxomycetes  + -ous.] 
mycetes. 


“LL/Uiiipaiutju  uy  aystropny  of  epidermic 

structures  and  failure  of  dermal  secretions;  anaesthesia,  myXOIlt  (mik'son),  n.  T<  L muxon  muxo(n-) 
paresthesiac  neuralgias,  and  digestive  troubles  also  are  „i„„  .7..A.. ‘ ! ’fi  T-' 


paresthesiac  neuralgias,  and  digestive  troubles  also  are 
co“' Pjained  of.  (2)  Muscular  and  mental  sluggishness 
which  may  advance  to  extreme  dementia;  subnormal  tem- 
perature in  most  cases,  and  high  arterial  tension  in  many. 
(3)  Atrophy  or  other  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  this 
being  the  essential  lesion  upon  which  all  the  other  symp- 
toms depend.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in  women  over 
forty  years  of  age,  but  has  been  observed  in  men  and 
children. 

myxedematous  (mik-se-dem'a-tus),  a.  [<  myxe- 
dema(t-)  + -ows.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  affected  with  myxedema. 


Gr.  gvfav,  also  yv£hoc,  a smooth  sea-flsh,  a kind  the  mal.e  generatlve  apertures  are  situated  laterally, 
of  mullet,  appar.  K.  gv^a,  mucus ; ^eo  mucus.  I A hiyzostoiilOHS  (mi-zos  to-mus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
mullet  of  the  family  Mugilidce.  taming  to  the  Myzostomida  or  having  ' 

myxopod  (mik'so-pod),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  myxo-  - r_TT 

...  ' - r , + t.  ■ , A _ Myzostomum  (mi-zos'to-mum),  n.  [NL 

nimal  iiossessin?  <a5ltvl  s?0^'  + °.r6^;  the  ,The 


r ’ 7 r 7 Uiiivvviiovui  moil,  lb  IV 

of  mullet,  appar.  < gv!-a,  mucus : see  mucus.]  A 
mullet  of  the  family  Mugilidce , 
myxopod  (mik'so-pod),  n.  and . 

pus  (-pod-),  < Gr.  g\>%a,  mucus,  . „ v _ 

E.  foot.]  I,  n.  A protozoan  animal  possessing 
pseudopodia,  as  distinguished  from  a mastigo- 
pod,  one  which  has  cilia  or  flagella ; one  of  the 
Myxopoda.  See  cut  under  Protomyxa. 

II.  a.  Same  as  myxopodous. 


affinities,  referred  by  some  to  the  worms  and 
by  others  approximated  to  the  mites.  It  com- 
prises symmetrical  animals  provided  with  an  external 
chitinous  cuticle,  five  pairs  of  movable  parapodia,  each 
with  a hook  and  supporting  rod,  and  an  alimentary  canal 
withoral  and  anal  apertures,  throughwhich latter  the  eggs 
• are  extruded.  They  are  parasitic  on  crinoids  and  in  star- 
fishes. Also  Myzostomata. 

Myzostomida  (mi-zo-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Myzostomum  + -Ache.]  A family  of  Myzosto- 
mida with  ramified  alimentary  canal,  parapodia 
connected  by  muscles  which  converge  to  a cen- 
tral muscular  mass,  body-cavity  divided  into 
paired  chambers  by  incomplete  septa,  and  usu- 
ally four  pairs  of  suckers.  They  are  hermaphrodite 
or  dioecious ; the  ova  are  evacuated  through  a cloaca ; and 
the  male  generative  apertures  are  situated  laterally. 

nyzostomous  (mi-zos'to-mus),  a.  Of  or  pu.- 
taining  to  the  Myzostomida  or  having  their 
characters. 

< Gr. 

i~.—, — “>  • .....  ^pical 

genus  of  Myzostomidce,  comprehending  certain 
small  creatures  which  are  parasitic  upon  cri- 
noids. They  are  not  over  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  have  the  form  of  a flattened  disk.  Siebold,  1843,  after 
Myzostoma  of  Heuckart,  1827. 


★ 

1.  The  fourteenth  letter 
and  eleventh  consonant  in 


There  were  those  who  preferred  the  Nab,  or  trencher  3.  A small  parcel  or  packet.  [Scotch  in  all 
hat,  with  the  brim  flapping  over  their  eyes.  uses.l 

the  English  alphabet,  hav-  w nacre  (na'ker),  n.  [Formerly  nalcer ; < F.  nacre, 

i ri or  nla.p.ft  Nabalus  (nab  a-lus),  n.  ^ [NL.  (Cassim,  1826) , QF.  nacaire  = Pr.  necari-=.  Sp.  nacar , ndcara  = 


ing  a corresponding  place 
also  in  the  alphabets  from 
which  ours  comes.  The  com- 
parative scheme  of  forms  in  these 
alphabets  and  in  the  Egyptian  (see 
A ) is  as  follows : 


'O 


/VV\ 


Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


Pheni- 

Hieroglypl 

The  value  of  the  character  has  been  the  same  through  the 
whole  history  of  its  use.  It  stands  for  the  “ dental  ” nasal, 
the  nasal  sound  corresponding  to  d and  t,  as  does  m to  b 
and  p , and  ng  to  g and  k.  This  sound,  namely,  implies  for 
its  formation  the  same  check  or  mute-contact  as  d and  t, 
with  sonant  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  as  in  d,  and  fur- 
ther with  unclosure  of  the  passage  from  the  mouth  into 
the  nose,  and  nasal  resonance  there.  Among  the  nasals, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  English  pronunciation 
(more  than  twice  as  common  as  m,  and  eight  times  as  com- 
mon as  ng).  While  all  the  nasals  are  semivocalic  or  li- 
quid, n is  the  only  one  which  (like  l,  but  not  more  than 
half  as  often)  is  used  with  vocalic  value  in  syllable-making : 
namely,  in  unaccented  syllables,  where  an  accompanying 
vowel,  formerly  uttered,  is  now  silenced:  examples  are 
token , rotten,  open,  lesson , reason , oven;  such  form,  on  an 
average,  about  one  in  eight  hundred  of  English  syllables. 
The  sign  n has  no  variety  of  sounds ; but  before  ch,  j.  in 
the  same  syllable  (as  in  inch,  hinge ) it  takes  on  a slightly 
modified  — a palatalized— character;  and  similarly  it  is 
gutturalized,  or  pronounced  as  ng,  before  k and  g (hard), 
as  in  ink,  finger;  and  its  digraph  ng  (see  G)  is  the  usual  rep- 


according  to  Gray  so  called  (in  allusion  to  its 
lyrate  leaves)  < Gr.  vaf3Xa,  a harp;  according 
to  others,  from  a N.  Amer.  name  for  the 
rattlesnake-root.]  A genus  of  cicboriaceous 
plants,  the  rattlesnake-roots,  embracing  about 
twenty  species.  They  are  natives  of  Asia  and 
America. 

Nabatsean,  Nabatean  (nab-a-te'an),  a.  and  n. 

[Also  Nabathcean;  < LL.  Nabalcei , Nabathcei,  < 

Gr.  N aparaioi,  also  N a^arai,  < Heb*  Nebhdydtli : 
see  def.]  I.  a . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Naba- 
taeans: as , Nabatcean  kings;  Nabatcean  inscrip- 
tions. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Arab  people  dwelling  in  an-  , _ 

cient  times  on  the  east  and  southeast  of  Pales-  fiacre  porcelain.^ 
tine,  often  identified  with  the  people  mentioned  nacreous  (na  kre-us) 


Pg.  nacar  = It.  naccaro,  nacchera,  gnacchera,  na- 
cre, < ML.  nacara,  nacer,  nacrum,  a pearl-shell, 
nacre ; cf . Kurdish  nakara,  an  ornament  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  nacre,  < Ar.  nakir,  hollowed  out, 
nukrat,  small  round  hollow,  nakara,  hollow  out ; 
Heb.  nakar,  dig,  nekarah,  a pit.  Cf.  naker1.] 
Mother-of-pearl.  Nacre  of  commercial  value  is  ob- 
tained from  many  sources,  as  the  top-shells  ( Turbinidce ), 
tower-slMls  (Trochidce),  earshells  ( Haliotidce ),  river-mus- 
sels (Unumidce),  pearl-oyster  shells  ( Aviculidce ),  etc. 
nacre  (nak-ra/),  a.  [F.,  < nacre,  nacre:  see 
nacre. ] Having  an  iridescence  resembling  that 
of  mother-of-pearl;  nacreous:  a French  word 
applied  in  English  to  decorative  objects:  as, 

[<.  nacre  + -ous.]  1. 
Consisting  of,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to 
nacre  or  mother-of-pearl : as,  a nacreous  luster ; 
a nacreous  layer. — 2.  Producing  or  possessing 
nacre,  as  shells  which  have  a certain  luster  or 
lustrous  layer  on  their  inner  surface. 


in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Nebai- 
oth  (Isa.  lx.  7),  and  in  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees (v.  25)  as  Nabathites.  Theirancestor  Nebajoth 
is  spoken  of  as  the  llrst-bom  of  Ishmael  (Gem  xxv.  13).  They 
are  referred  to  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury b.  c.,  but  the  period  of  their  greatest  historical  impor-  naddet.  nadt.  Contracted  Middle  English  forms 
tance  was  the  century  immediately  preceding  and  that  1m-  of  ne  ^adde,  had  not.  Chaucer. 

[<  ME.  nadder , naddre , ned- 
The  earlier  form 


mediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era.  They  seem  to  / . 

have  been  for  a long  time  the  chief  traders  between  Egypt  nadCiert  (uad  er), 


and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Important  Nabatsean 
inscriptions  have  been  recovered,  and  the  rock-inscrip- 
tions in  the  valleys  around  Mount  Sinai  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  them. 


resentative  of  the  guttural  or  back-palatal  nasal  which  Nabathite  (nab'a-thit),  n.  [As  Nahath(wan)  + 
in  none  of  our  alphabets  has  a letter  to  itself.  IVisdoubled  ,,  2 1 Snrno  aa'Nnhntirnn 

under  the  same  circumstances  as  other  consonants,  and  in  ‘J  »ame  as  Jxaoaiwan. 

a few  words  (as  kiln,  damn,  hymn)  is  silent.  In  the  pho-  Iiab-Clieatt,  71.  [\  TflClb 4,  -r  Cheat6.]  A cap ; a 

netic  history  of  our  family  of  languages,  n is  on  the  whole  hat. 

a constant  sound  : that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  other  sound  Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats , first  for  joy. 

into  which  it  passes  on  a large  scale ; but  its  loss,  with  Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  ii.  1. 

pro°c™rnying  V0Wel'm0ditlCati0n-  has  been  a frequent  nabee  (naVe),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Same  as  bikh. 

2.  As  a medieval  numeral,  90,  and  with  a stroke  nabk  (nabk),  n.  [Ar.  (?).]  One  of  the  plants 
over  it  (N),  90,000.-3.  In  chetn.,  the  symbol  which  is  alleged  to  have  furnished  the  crown 
for  nitrogen. — 4.  [Z.  e.  or  crip.]  In  math.,  an  in-  of  thorns,  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  a hush  of 
definite  constant  whole  number,  especially  the  northern  Africa  and  adjacent  parts  of  Asia, 
degree  of  a quantic  or  an  equation,  or  the  class  nabob  (na'bob),  n.  [Also  (in  defs.  1,  2)  nawab; 
of  a curve. — 5.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  north  ef.  F.  nabob  = Sp.  nabab  ==  Vg.  nababo  = It.  nar- 


or  northern;  (b)  [l.  c.]  of  noun  (so  used  in  this 
work) ; (c)  [1.  c.]  of  neuter;  (d)  [ l . c.]  of  nail  (or 
nails),  a measure. 

na  (na),  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  no1. 

Na.  In  chem. , the  symbol  for  sodium  (NL.  na- 
trium). 

N.  A.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  North  America,  or 
North  American;  ( b ) of  National  Academy,  or 
National  Academician;  (c)  in  microscopy,  of 
numerical  aperture  (see  objective). 

naamt,  n.  An  archaic  form  of  nam2. 

naambarr  (nam'biir),  n.  [Australian.]  The 
prickly  tea-tree,  Melaleuca  styphelioides,  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  a tall  tree  with  hard  wood,  almost 
imperishable  under  ground,  the  bark  iu  thin  layers,  used 
for  thatching,  etc. 


ba  = G.  nabob,  a nabob  (def.  3),  < E.;  < Hind. 
nawwab,  a deputy  governor,  < Ar.  nawwab,  pi. 
(used  as  sing. , as  a title  of  honor)  of  naib  ( > Turk. 
nciib),  a deputy,  viceroy;  cf.  nawb,  supplying  the 
place  of  another.]  1.  A viceroy  or  governor  of 
a province  in  India  under  the  Mogul  empire : as, 
the  nabob  of  Oudh ; the  nabob  of  Surat.  The  na- 
bob was,  properly  speaking,  a subordinate  pro- 
vincial governor,  who  acted  under  a soubah  or 
viceroy. — 2.  [Prop,  nawab.]  An  honorary  title 
conferred  upon  Mohammedans  of  distinction. 
— 3.  An  Anglo-Indian  who  has  acquired  great 
wealth  and  lives  in  Eastern  luxury ; hence,  any 
very  rich  and  luxurious  man.  [Colloq.] 


dre,  an  adder:  see  adder1.'] 
of  adder1. 

O servant  traytour,  false,  hoomly  hewe, 

Lyk  to  the  naddre  [var.  nedder]  in  bosom  sly,  untrewe. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  542. 

Thei  speke  not*  but  thei  maken  a maner  of  hissynge,  as 
a Neddre  dothe.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  205. 

nadir  (na'der),  n.  [<  ME.  nadir,  < OF.  nadir, 
nada'ir,  F.  nadir  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nadir,  < Ar.  Pers. 
nazir,  in  full  nazir  assamt,  nadir,  lit.  corre- 
sponding to  the  zenith,  < nazir,  alike,  corre- 
sponding (<  nazara,  be  alike),  + as-samt,  the 
zenith,  the  azimuth:  see  azimuth,  zenith.]  1. 
That  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  vertically 
below  any  station  upon  the  earth.  It  is  diametri- 
cally  opposite  to  the  zenith,  or  point  of  the  heavens  verti- 
cally above  the  station  The  zenith  and  the  nadir  are  thus 
the  two  poles  of  the  horizon,  the  nadir  being  the  inferior 
pole. 

The  two  theories  differed  as  widely  as  the  zenith  from 
the  nadir  in  their  main  principles. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  viL 

Hence — 2.  The  lowest  point;  the  point  of  ex- 
treme depression. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Third,  as  Mr.  Hallam  happily 
says,  was  the  Nadir  of  the  national  prosperity. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
Nadir  Of  the  sun.  in  astron.,  the  axis  of  the  conical  shad- 
ow cast  by  the  earth.  Crabb.  [Rare.] 
nadir-basin  (na'der-ba/sn),  n.  A vessel  of 
mercury  used  for  observing  the  nadir  with  a 
meridian-circle. 


turns  a great  Nabob. 

Burlce,  On  Fox’s  E.  I.  Bill  (Works,  ed.  1852,  III.  506). 


nab1  (nab),,:,  f.;  pretand  pp.  nabbedVVTi,ab-  nabs  (nal)z)  [Origin  obscure.]  A person  : 
bmg.  [Formerly  also  knab,  as  var.  of  knap1 ; b ut  with  ^posseb  ive  pronouns.  Cf.  nibs. 
also  nap,  < Sw.  nappa  = Dan.  nappe,  catch,  r l 

■ - ■ ■ - - To  catch  or  seize  nacarat  (nak'a-nA),  n.  [<  F.  nacarat,  < Sp.  Pg. 

nacarado,  < Sp.  ndcar,  Pg.  nacar,  mother-of- 


snateh  at,  seize:  see  nap5.] 
suddenly  or  by  a sudden  thrust  and  grasp,  (a) 
To  seize  and  make  off  with : as,  to  nab  a purse.  (6)  To  cap- 
ture or  arrest:  as,  he  was  nabbed  by  the  police.  [Colloq.] 
Ay,  but  if  so  be  a man ’s  nabbed,  you  know. 

Goldsmith , Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

nab2  (nab),  n.  [For  knab,  var.  of  knap 2,  as  knob 
oiknop.  Cf.  Ieel.  nabhi,  a knob,  knoll.]  1.  The 
summit  of  a mountain  or  rock ; any  piece  of 
rising  ground:  same  as  knob  ( c ). 


He  that  goes  out  an  insignificant  boy  in  a few  years  re-  nadorite  (nad'or-It),  n.  [<  Nador  ( see  def.)  + 

-tte*.]  A mineral  containing  antimony,  lead, 
oxygen,  and  chlorin,  occurring  in  brownish  or- 
thorhombic crystals  at  Djebel-Nador  in  Algeria, 
nadst,  n.  [A  form  of  adz,  due  to  misdivision  of 
an  adz.]  An  adz. 

An  ax  and  a nads  to  make  troffe  for  thy  hogs. 

Timer,  Husbandrie,  p.  36. 

nae  (na),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  no2. 

A small  box  I had  bought  for  its  brilliancy,  of  some  tropic  nsenia,  n.  See  venia. 
shell  of  the  colour  called  nacarat.  C.  Bronte,  Villette,  xxix.  naething  (na'thing),  n. 

2.  A crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed  fugitively  thing. 
of  this  tint,  and  used  by  women  to  give  a rose-  naeve,  neve4  (nev),  n.  [<  L.  nceous,  mole,  a birth- 


pearl,  nacre : see  nacre.] 
scarlet. 


1 . A light-red  color ; 


A Scotch  form  of  no- 


ate  hue  to  their  complexions.  Brande. 
nachet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  natch2. 

An  obsolete  variant  of  natch- 


Will  you  just  turn  this  nab  of  heath,  and  walk  into  my  nache-bonet,  n. 
house?  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xxi.  (Davies.)  l)0ne. 

2.  The  cook  of  a gun-lock.  E.  N.  Knight. — nacker,  n.  Another  spelling  of  knacker2. 

3.  A projecting  box  screwed  to  the  jamb  of  a nacket  (nak'et),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  naquer, bite,  gnaw.] 


door,  or  to  one  door  of  a pair,  to  receive  the 
latch  or  holt,  or  both,  of  a rim-lock. — 4f.  A hat; 
a head-covering. 

Kite.  Off  with  your  hats  ! 

Pear.  Ise  keep  on  my  nab. 

Farguhar,  Recruiting  Officer,  ii.  3. 


1.  A small  cake  or  loaf. — 2 
piece  of  bread  eaten  at  noon. 
Triptolemus 


A luncheon;  a 


seldom  saw  half  so  good  a dinner  as  nggyj  j> . 

and  pvpti  flip  ladxr  lipraplf  . 

taevoid 

sembling  a wevus. 


his  guest  s luncheon,  , . . and  even  the  lady  herself  . . . (ne'void),  a.  [<  n(mu8  + ^J.] 


“could  not  but  say  that  the  young  gentleman’s  nacket 
looked  very  good.  ” Scott,  Pirate,  xi. 


mark,  spot,  blemish : see  ticcvtis.']  1 . A blemish 
on  the  skin,  as  a mole  or  blotch ; a birth-mark ; 
a nsevus. 

So  many  spots,  like  nceves , our  Venus  soil? 

Dryden,  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  L 55. 

Hence  — 2.  A blemish  of  any  kind. 

Besides  these  outward  neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there 
be  many  inward  infirmities.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  539. 

Plural  of  ncevus. 

Re- 
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nsevose 

nsevose  (ne'vos),  a.  [<  NL.  *ncevosus:  see 
nosvous .]  Same  as  ncevous. 
nsevous  (ne'vus),  a.  [<  NL.  *n(evosus , < L.  nce- 
vus,  mole,  wart,  a birth-mark:  see  ncevus.'] 
^.Spotted,  as  if  marked  with  nsevi. 
nsevus  (ne'vus),  n.  ; pi.  ncevi  (-vi).  [L.,  a mole, 

wart,  birth-mark,  spot,  a blemish,  prob.  for 
*gncevus , < gna , produce,  bear,  in  gnatus , hia- 

tus, born,  nasci,  be  born:  see  nataU,  ken 2.]  1. 
A congenital  local  discoloration  of  the  skin,  in- 
cluding naevus  vascularis  and  naevus  pigmento- 
sus.  Also  called  birtli-mark , mother’s  mark , and 
ncevus  maternus.  Compare  mole1.  Hence — 2. 
In  zool a spot  or  mark  resembling  a naevus. — 
Naevus  pigmentosus,  a pigmented  mole ; a spot  of  ex- 
cessive pigmentation  on  the  skin,  with  more  or  less  hy- 
pertrophy of  corium,  epidermis,  or  epidermal  structures 
(hairs).  The  pigment  is  found  both  in  the  rete  mucosum 
and  in  the  corium. — Naevus  pilosus,  a pigmented  mole 
with  an  excessive  growth  of  hair.  Also  called  ncevus  pi- 
laris.— Naevus  spilus,  a smooth  pigmented  mole.— Nae- 
vus unius  lateris,  a pigmented  mole  of  a kind  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  one  or  more 
cutaneous  nerves.  Also  called  papilloma  neuropathicum. 
— Naevus  vascularis,  a vascular  naevus,  an  angioma  of 
the  skin  or  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  may  or 
may  not  rise  above  the  level  of  surrounding  skin,  may  be 
from  a bright-red  to  a dark-purple  color,  according  to  its 
depth,  and  may  be  small  or  very  extensive.  Also  called 
strawberry-mark  and  claret-cheek. — Naevus  Vgiyrucosus, 
a pigmented  mole  with  a warty  surface. 
nag1  (nag),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nagged , ppr.  nag- 
ging. [Also  written  knag  ; prop,  (orig.)  gnagy 
related  to  gnaw  as  drag  to  draw  ; cf.  Sw.  Norw. 
nagga , gnaw,  nibble,  tease  ; a secondary  form 
of  the  verb  represented  by  gnaw,  q.  v.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  nick;  chip;  slit.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.  ] — 2.  To  irritate  or  annoy  with  continued 
scolding,  petty  faultfinding,  or  urging ; pester 
with  continual  complaints ; torment ; worry. 

You  always  heard  her  nagging  the  maids. 

Dickens , Ruined  by  Railways. 

Is  it  pleasing  to  . . . have  your  wife  nag-nagging  you 
because  she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady  Chancellor- 
ess’s  soiree  or  what  not  ? 

Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  iiL 

ii.  intrans.  To  scold  pertinaciously;  find 
fault  constantly. 

Forgive  me  for  nagging  ; I am  but  a woman. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xcvii. 

nag1  (nag),  n.  [<  nag1,  v.]  A nick ; a notch. 
A tree  they  cut,  wi’  fifteen  naggs  upo’  ilk  side. 

J ock  o’  the  Side  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  83). 

nag2  (nag),  n.  [Formerly  also  neg , Sc.  naig , 
early  mod.  E.  nagge;  ( ME.  nagge,  < MD. 
negge , negghe , D.  negge , a small  horse ; akin  to 
neigh 1,  q.  v.]  1.  Ahorse,  especially  a poor  or 

small  horse. 

He  neyt  as  a nagge  at  his  nosethrilles ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7727. 

Like  the  forced  gait  of  a shuffling  nag. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  135. 

I saw  but  one  horse  in  all  Venice,  . . . and  that  was  a 
little  bay  nagge.  Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  287. 

2f.  A worthless  person ; as  applied  to  a woman, 
a jade.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  205.  [Slang.] 
Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt  [Cleopatra], 

Whom  leprosy  o’ertake ! 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  10.  10. 

Gull  with  bombast  lines  the  witless  sense 
Of  these  odd  nags,  whose  pates’  circumference 
Is  fill'd  with  froth. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainy,  vi.  64. 

na,g3  (nag),  n.  [Cf.  knag.]  A wooden  ball  used 
in  the  game  of  shinty  or  hockey.  [North  of 
Ireland.] 

Naga,  n.  See  Naja. 

Nagari  (na'ga-re),  n.  [Skt.  nagari  (Hind,  na- 
gri),  deva-nagari  (Hind,  dev-ndgri);  < nagara, 
city,  town.]  An  Indian  alphabet  especially 
well  known  as  used  for  Sanskrit.  Also  called 
Deva-nagari. 

The  most  important  group  of  Indian  alphabets  is  the 
Nagan,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Demnagari. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  349. 

nagdana  (nag-da'na),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A resin  of 
a deep  transparent  red  color,  from  an  unde- 
termined burseraceous  tree  of  India,  it  exudes 
freely  during  the  hot  months,  and  much  finds  its  way  into 
the  ground,  whence  it  is  dug  after  the  tree  has  disap- 
peared. Also  called  loban.  Spons’  Encyc.  Mamif. 

naget,  »•  a Middle  English  variant  of  natch‘s. 
nagelfluh  (na'gel-flo),  n.  [G.  dial.,  < nagel, 
nail,  + fluh,  the  wall  of  a rock.]  In  Switzer- 
land, a coarse  conglomerate  forming  a part  of 
the  series  called  the  Molasse  by  Swiss  geolo- 
gists. These  rocks  are  of  Oligocene  Tertiary  age,  and 
are  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  High!  and  its  vicinity. 
Sometimes  called  gompholite. 
nagesar,  n.  Same  as  nagkassar. 
nagger  (nag'er),  n.  [<  nag1  + -er1.)  One  who 
nags;  a scold;  a tease. 
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naggle  (nag'i),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  naggled,  ppr. 
naggling.  [Freq.  of  nag1,  v.  (?).]  To  toss  the 
head  in  a stiff  and  affected  manner.  Halliwell. 

naggont  (nag'on),  n.  [Dim.  of  nag'1.']  Same  as 
nacft.  [Rare.] 

Wert  thou  George  with  thy  naggon,  that  foughtst  with 
the  draggon,  or  were  you  great  Pompey,  my  verse  should 
bethumpe  ye,  if  you,  like  a javel,  against  me  dare  cavil. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1830).  (Mares.) 

naggy1  (nag'i),  a.  [<  nag1  + -y1.)  1.  Inclined 

to  nag  or  pester  with  continued  complaints 
or  petty  faultfinding. — 2.  Irritable.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

naggy2  (nag'i),  n. ; pi.  naggies  (-iz).  [Dim.  of 
nag'i.)  A little  nag. 

Yet  here  is  [a]  white-footed  nagie, 

I think  he’ll  carry  baith  thee  and  me, 

Dick  o’  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  80). 

nagkassar  (nag-kas'ar),  n.  [Also  nagesar,  nag- 
kesur, nagmshur;  <ilmd.nagkesar,  the  plantiffe- 
sua  ferrea  or  its  flowers,  the  Indian  rose-chest- 
nut.] One  of  two  allied  Indian  trees,  Ochrocar- 
pus  ( Calysaceion ) longifolius  and  Mesua  ferrea; 
also,  and  more  commonly,  their  flower-buds, 
which  are  used  by  the  natives  for  perfume  and 
for  dyeing  silk  yellow  and  orange:  once  im- 
ported into  England.  The  former  species  is  also 
called  suriga — Nagkassar-oil.  See  Mesua. 

nagor  (na'gor),  n.  [Coined  by  Buffon.]  1. 
The  Senegal  antelope,  Cenicapra  redunca,  a 


i.  pi.  [NL.  (Agardh, 

i + -ese.) 


Fruiting  Plant  of 
Naias  Jlexilis. 
a,  the  fruit. 


Nagor  ( Cemicapra  redunca ). 

rietbok  or  reedbuck  of  western  Africa,  having 
the  horns  curved  forward.  Also  called  wanto. 
— 2.  [ cap .]  A genus  of  reedbueks:  synony- 
mous with  Cervicapra.  Ogilby. 

nag-tailed  (nag'tald),  a.  [Appar.  < nag1  + tail1 
+ -eri2.  ] Having  the  tail  nicked  or  docked. 

In  1799  nag-tailed  horses  were  ordered  to  be  ridden  [by 
the  cavalry  regiment  Scots  Greys [. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  34. 

nagyagite  (naj'a-git),  n.  [<  Nagyag  (see  def.) 
+ -Re2.]  A native  telluride  of  lead  and  gold. 
It  occurs  usually  in  foliated  masses  (and  hence  is  also  call- 
ed foliated  tellurium),  rarely  crystallized,  and  of  a blackish 
lead-gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster.  It  is  found  at 
Nagyag  in  Transylvania  and  elsewhere. 

nahor-oil  (na'hor-oil),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  See  Mesua. 

Naia,  n.  See  Naja. 

Naiad  (na'yad),  n.  [=  F.  naiade,  < L.  Naias 

*(Naiad~),  pi.  Naiades,  = Gr.  NaZdf,  pi.  NaZddef,  a 
water-nymph,  < vaeiv,  flow,  akin  to  vavg,  a ship : 
see  nave2.)  1.  In  Gr.  raid  Rom  . myth.,  a water- 
nymph  ; a female  deity  presiding  over  springs 
and  streams.  The  Naiads  were  represented  as  beauti- 
ful young  girls  with  their  heads  crowned  with  flowers, 
light-hearted,  musical,  and  beneficent. 

The  Naiad  ’mid  her  reeds 
Pi-ess’d  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  i.  13. 

2.  [ l . c.)  In  bot.,  a plant  of  the  genus  Naias ; 
also,  sometimes,  any  plant  of  the  Naiadacese. 

Naiadacese  (na-ya-da'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1836),  < Naias  (Naiad-)  + -aceae.)  A fam- 
ily of  monocotyledonous  water-plants,  of  the 
order  Naiadales,  typified  by  the  genus  Naias. 
Until  recently  this  has  been  made  a large  com- 
prehensive family,  including  as  tribes  several 
groups  that  are  now  given  family  rank,  as  Po- 
tamogetonacese,  Aponogetonacese,  and  Scheuclize- 
riacese.  Now  limited  to  the  single  genus  Naias. 

naiadaceous  (na-ya-da'shius),  a.  In  hot.,  of, 
pertaining  or  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  Naiadacese. 


nail 

Naiadeae  (na-yad'e-e), 

1822),  < Naias  (Naiad-)  + -ese.)  A tribe  of 
plants,  consisting  of  the  genus  Naias  and 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  family  Naiadacese. 
Naiades  (na'ya-dez),  n.pl.  [L.,  < Gr.  Naiadec, 
pi.  of  NaZaf  (>  L.  Naias),  a water-nymph:  see 
Naiad.)  1.  In  Gr.  and  Rom.  myth.,  the  Naiads. 
— 2.  [NL.]  In  hot.,  the  name  given  by  Bernard 
Jussieu  in  his  arrangements  of  the  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  Trianon  (1759)  to  a large 
group  of  aquatic  plants  including  all  that  have 
ever  been  placed  in  the  Naiadacese  and  many 
others. 

uaiant  (na'yant),  a.  [<  OF.  naiant,  naant,  ppr. 
of  naier,  naer,  < L.  natare,  swim:  see  natant.) 
In  her.,  in  the  attitude  of  swim- 
ming: said  of  a fish  used  as  a 
bearing.  See  cut  under  natant. 

Naias  (na'yas),  n.  [NL.  (Linmrj- 
us,  1737),  < L.  Naias,  < Gr.  NaZdf, 
a Naiad  or  water-nymph:  see 
Naiad.)  A genus  of  immersed 
aquatic  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Naiadacese  and  the  tribe  Naiadeae, 
known  by  the  axillary  flowers  and 
a solitary  carpel  with  one  basilar  _. 
ovule.  There  are  about  10  species,  in 
fresh  water,  both  tropical  and  temper- 
ate. They  are  usually  delicate  plants, 
with  a filiform  creeping  rootstock,  slen- 
der linear  leaves,  and  minute  flowers  in 
the  axils.  The  species  are  called  naiad 
or  water-nymph. 

Naididse  (na-id'i-de),».j}I.  [NL., 

< Nais  (Naid-)  + -irke.  ] A fam- 
ily of  oligochsetous  annelids,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Nats.  They 
are  small  aquatic  or  limicoline  worms 
with  a delicate  thin  skin  and  colorless 
blood  abundant  in  fresh-water  pools. 

Though  they  lay  eggs  in  the  ordinary 
way,  they  also  have  a remarkable  mode 
of  asexual  reproduct  ion  by  a process  of 
budding,  through  which  one  individual 
becomes  two.  See  cut  under  Nais. 
naif  (na-ef'),  a.  [=  D. naif,  naief 
= G.  Sw.  Dan.  naiv ; < F.  naif,  < L.  nativus, 
native,  rustic,  simple : s es  native.)  1.  Ingenu- 
ous; artless;  natural:  the  masculine  form,  naive 
being  the  corresponding  feminine  (but  used 
also,  in  English,  without  regard  to  gender:  see 
naive). — 2.  Having  a natural  luster:  applied 
+by  jewelers  to  precious  stones, 
nail  (nal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nayle;  < ME. 
naile,  nayle,  ncile,  < AS.  nregel  (in  inflection 
ncegl-),  a nail  of  the  finger  or  toe,  a nail  of  metal, 
= OS.  nagal = OFries.  neil,  »il=D.ita</eZ=MLG. 
LG.  nagel  = OHG.  nagal,  MHG.  G.  nagel,  a nail 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  a nail  of  metal,  = Icel.  nagl  = 
Sw.  «u<7ei  = Dan.  negl,  a nail  of  the  finger  or  toe, 
= Icel.  vagli  = Sw.  nagel  = Dan.  nagie  = Goth. 
*nagls  (in  deriv.  verb  ga-vagljan,  fasten  with 
nails),  a nail  of  metal ; cf.  OBulg.  n oguti = Serv. 
nokat  = Bohem.  nehet  — Pol.  nogiec  = Russ,  no- 
goti=  Lith.  nagas,  a nail,  claw,  = Skt.  nakha,  a 
nail  of  the  finger  or  toe.  Not  related,  or  related 
only  remotely,  by  a doubtful  transposition,  with 
OIr.  inga,  Ir.  ionga= L.  unguis = Gr.  (owx-), 

a nail,  claw  (see  ungulate,  onyx).  The  sense  of 
‘ a nail  of  metal’  occurs  early  (in  Goth. , etc.),  but 
it  is  derived  from  that  of  a ‘ nail  ’ or  ‘ claw.’]  1 . 
A thin,  flat,  blunt  layer  of 
born  growing  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  end  of  a 
finger  or  toe.  a nail,  tech- 
nically  called  unguis , consists 
of  homy  substance,  which  is 
condensed  and  hardened  epi- 
dermis, the  same  as  that  form- 
ing the  horns,  hoofs,  and  claws 
of  various  animals.  A claw  is  a sharp  curved  nail ; a hoof 
is  a blunt  nail  large  enough  to  inclose  the  end  of  a digit. 
The  white  mark  at  the  base  of  the  human  nail  is  called 
the  lunula. 

Pare  clene  thy  nailes.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

With  their  sharp  Nails,  themselves  the  Satyrs  wound. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
2.  In  entom.,  the  uncus. — 3.  In  ornith.,  the 
hard  homy  end  of  the  bill  of  any  lamellirostral 
bird,  as  a duck  or  goose.  It  is  usually  quite  distinct 
from  the  skinny  part  of  the  bill,  and  resembles  a human 
finger-nail.  A similar  formation,  but  more  claw-like,  oc- 
cupies the  end  of  the  upper  mandible  of  various  other 
water-birds,  as  the  pelican. 

4.  The  callosity  on  the  inner  side  of  a horse’s  leg 
near  the  knee  or  the  hock. — 5.  A pin  or  slender 
piece  of  metal  used  for  driving  through  or  into 
wood  or  other  material  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing separate  pieces  together.  Nails  are  made  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  or  brass,  and  range  in  length  from  % of 
an  inch  to  5 inches.  Nails  more  than  5 inches  long  are 
properly  called  spikes.  Nails  are  classified  by  length,  by 
the  character  of  the  head,  and  by  the  use  or  material 


Cross-section  of  Human  Nail, 
enlarged. 

f>,  the  nail ; a,  lateral  fold  of 
skin  ; c,  bed  of  the  nail,  with  its 
ridges. 


nail 
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or  both  : as,  oval-  or  flat-headed  nail,  picture-nail,  copper 
boat-nail,  wire  finishing -nail,  zinc  shoe-nail,  trunk-nail, 
shingle-nail,  etc.  All  nails  are  now  made  by  machinery 
and  the  term  wrought-nail,  meaning  ‘hand  wrought,' is 
obsolete.  The  distinction  between  tacks,  brads,  spikes, 
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Nails. 

/,  cut  nail;  2,  finishing-nail;  j,  shingle-nail;  4,  wire  nail;  y, 
•addle-nail ; 6,  horse-shoe  nail ; 7,  liame-nail ; 8,  clinching-nail ; 
Q,  countersunk  boat-nail. 

and  nails  is  chiefly  one  of  size.  Many  tacks  and  brads  re- 
semble nails  and  some  headless  nails  are  not  called  brads, 
but  points,  though  differing  from  the  glaziers’  points. 
Sixpenny,  tenpenny , etc.,  nails  were  originally  nails  which 
cost  sixpence,  tenpence,  etc.,  a hundred.  The  names 
now  denote  sizes. 

And  in  the  mydys  of  the  Sterr  ys  on  of  naylis  that  ower 
Savyr  Crist  was  crucifyed  with. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  4. 

How  many  a vulgar  Cato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 

To  mould  a pin,  or  fabricate  a nail  ? 

Shelley , Queen  Mab,  v.  9. 

6.  A stud  or  boss;  a short  metallic  pin  with  a 
broad  head  serving  for  ornament. — 7.  Same  as 
shooting-needle. — 8.  A unit  of  English  cloth- 
measure,  2£  inches,  or  yg-  of  a yard.  Abbre- 
viated n. — 9.  A weight  of  eight  pounds : gen- 
erally applied  to  articles  of  food.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — Countersunk  nail,  a nail  having  a 
cone-shaped  head,  like  that  of  a screw.— Cut  nail,  a nail 
made  by  a nail-machine,  as  distinguished  from  a wrought 
or  forged  nail. — On  the  nail,  on  the  spot;  at  once;  im- 
mediately ; without  delay  or  postponement : as,  to  pay 
money  on  the  nail.  [This  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  custom  of  making  payments,  in  the  Exchange  at 
Bristol,  England,  and  elsewhere,  ou  the  top  of  a pillar 
called  “the  nail."] 

What  legacy  would  you  bequeathe  me  now. 

And  pay  it  on  the  nail,  to  fly  my  fury? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 

To  drive  the  nail.  See  drive.— to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  to  hit  or  touch  the  exact  point : used  in  a figurative 
sense. 

Venus  tels  Vulcan,  Mars  shall  shooe  her  steed, 

For  he  it  is  that  hits  the  naile  o’  the  head. 

Wits’  Recreations  (1054).  (Nares.) 

* To  put  or  drive  a nail  in  one’s  coffin.  See  coffin. 
nail  (nal),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  nailen,  nayten,  < AS.  nce- 
glian  = OS.  neglian  = D.  MLG.  nagelen  = OHO. 
nagalen,  MHO.  nagelen,  O.  nageln  = Sw.  nagla 
= Han.  nagle  = Goth,  ga-nagljan,  fasten  with 
nails;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  fix  or  fasten  with 
a nail  or  with  nails;  drive  nails  into  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  or  securing:  often  with  a 
preposition  and  an  object,  or  with  an  adverb,  to 
denote  the  result : as,  to  nail  up  a box ; to  nail  a 
shelf  to  the  wall;  to  nail  down  the  hatches;  to 
nail  a joist  into  place ; to  nail  it  back. 


A few  familiar  facts  . . . have  been  suffered  to  pass  cur- 
rent so  long  that  it  is  time  they  should  be  nailed  to  the 
counter.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  67. 

nail-bone  (nal'bon),  m.  1.  The  lacrymal  bone, 
or  os  unguis : so  called  from  its  size  and  shape 
in  man,  in  which  respects  it  resembles  a thumb- 
nail. See  lacrymal, ».,  and  cut  under  skull. — 2. 
The  terminal  phalanx  of  a digit  which  hears  a 
nail. 

nailbourne  (nal'born),  n.  [Formerly  also  nayl- 
borne;  < nail  (?)  + bourn 1,  burn 2.]  An  inter- 
mittent spring  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Lower  Greensand;  a channel 
filled  at  a time  of  excessive  rainfall,  when  the 
plane  of  saturation  of  the  chalk  rises  to  a higher 
level  than  usual.  The  running  of  one  of  these  bourns 
was  formerly  considered  “ a token  of  derthe,  or  of  pesty- 
lence,  or  of  grete  batayle.”  Also  called  simply  bourn  and 
bourne  both  in  Kent  and  Surrey ; also  bourn  and  winter • 
bourn  in  Hants  and  further  west.  The  term  levant  is  also 
used  in  Hampshire  and  West  Sussex,  and  gipsy  in  York- 
shire. 

nail-brush  (nal'brush),  n,  A small  brush  for 
cleaning  the  finger-nails. 

nailer  (na Ter),  n.  [<  nail  + -er1.]  1.  One  who 
nails. — 2.  One  whose  occupation  is  the  mak- 
ing of  nails ; also,  one  who  sells  nails. 

As  nailers  and  locksmiths  their  fame  has  spread  even  to 
the  European  markets.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  iii.  4. 

naileress  (na'ler-es),  n.  [<  nailer  + -ess.]  A 
female  nail-maker.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler.  [Rare.]  * ** 

nailery  (na'ler-i),  pi.  nailer- 
ies (-iz).  [<  nail  + -ery.]  An  a 

establishment  where  nails  are 
made. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a large  almshouse 
and  a vast  nailery. 

Pennant.  (Latham.) 

nail-extractor  (nal'eks-trak"- 
tor),  n.  An  implement  in 
which  are  combined  nipping- 
claws  for  grasping  the  head  of 
a nail  and  a fulcrum  and  lever 
for  drawing  it  from  its  socket. 

nail-fiddle  (nal 'fid  "l),  n.  A 
German  musical  instrument, 
invented  in  1750,  consisting  of 
a graduated  series  of  metallic 
rods,  which  were  sounded  by 
means  of  a bow. 

nail-file  (nal'fil),  n.  A small 
flat  single-out  file  for  trimming 
the  finger-nails.  It  forms  part  of 
the  furniture  of  a dressing-case,  or  is 
cut  on  the  blade  of  a penknife  or  nail- 
scissors. 

nail-head  (nal'hed),  n.  1 . The 
head  of  a nail. — 2.  In  arch.,  a 
medieval  ornament.  See  nailr- 
headed — Nail-head  spar,  a vari- 
ety of  calcite,  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  crystals. 

nail-headed  (nal'hed/'ed),  a. 
to  resemble  the  head  of  a nail.- 


Nail-extractor. 
a,  handle ; b and  e, 
antagonizing  levers 
with  clinchers,  c and 
d.  e,  acting  as  a ful- 
crum, rests  upon  the 
board  or  floor  from 
which  the  nail  is  to 
be  extracted.  The 
clinchers,  c and  d, 
engage  the  nail,  and 
the  movement  of  the 
handle  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow  extracts 
the  nail. 

1.  Shaped  so  as 
— 2.  Ornament- 


ij.  lytell  bynches  by  euery  syde,  on  by  the  chymney,  on 
nayled  to  the  walle.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 

Take  your  arrows, 

And  nail  these  monsters  to  the  earth  I 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nail’d  with  gold.  Dryden. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  pin  down  and  hold  fast; 
make  secure:  as,  to  nail  a bargain. 

We  had  lost  the  boats  at  Gondokoro,  and  we  were  now 
nailed  to  the  country  for  another  year. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  xxii. 

4.  To  secure  by  a prompt  action ; catch.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Mrs.  Ogleton  had  already  nailed  the  cab,  a vehicle  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  for  a snug  flirtation. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  25. 

5.  To  make  certain;  attest;  confirm;  clinch. 

Ev’n  ministers,  they  ha’e  been  kenn’d, 

In  holy  rapture, 

A rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 

An'  nail ’t  wi’  Scripture. 

Bums , Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

6.  To  trip  up;  detect  and  expose,  as  in  an  error. 
[Colloq.] 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at 
once  how  I nailed  them.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xii. 

7f.  To  spike  (a  cannon). — 8.  Naut.,  to  spoil; 
frustrate  the  purpose  of;  make  unlucky:  as,  to 

nail  the  trip  (that  is,  spoil  the  voyage) To  nail 

to  the  counter,  to  put  (a  counterfeit  coin)  out  of  circula- 
tion by  fastening  it  with  a nail  to  the  counter  of  a shop ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  expose  as  false  and  thus  render  in- 
nocuous : as,  to  nail  a lie  to  the  counter.  [Colloq.] 


ed  with  round  spots  whether  in  relief  or  in  col- 
or, as  textile  fabrics.— Nail-headed  characters. 
Same  as  arrow-headed  characters 
(which  see,  under  arrow-headed). — 

Nail-headed  molding,  in  arch.,  a 
form  of  molding  common  in  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  so  named 
from  being  cut  into  a series  of 
quadrangular  pyramidal  projections 

^.resembling  the  heads  of  nails. 

nailing-machine  (na'ling-ma- 
shen//),  n.  A machine  for 
forcing  or  driving  nails  into 
place,  (a)  In  carp.,  a feeding- 
tube  for  the  nails,  connected  with  a 
plunger  or  reciprocating  hammer. 

(b)  In  shoemaking,  a power-machine 
closely  allied  to  the  shoe-pegger, 
used  to  drive  small  metallic  nails  or 
brads  into  the  soles  of  shoes. 


Nail-headed  Mold- 
ing. — Ducal  palace, 
Venice. 


nail-machine  (nal'ma-shen//),  n.  A power- 
machine  for  making  nails,  spikes,  brads,  or 
tacks. 

nail-maker  (nal'ma/ker),  n.  One  who  makes 
nails ; a nailer ; a person  engaged  in  any  capa- 
city in  the  manufacture  of  nails, 
naii-plate  (nal'plat),  n.  A plate  of  metal  roll- 
*ed  to  the  proper  thickness  for  cutting  into  nails, 
nail-rod  (nal'rod),  n.  A strip  split  or  cut  from 
an  iron  plate  to  be  made  into  wrought  nails, 
nail-selector  (nal'se-lek//tqr),  n.  A machine, 
or  an  attachment  to'  a nail-machine,  for  auto- 
matically throwing  out  headless  or  otherwise 
ill-formed  nails  and  slivers. 


nail-tailed  (nal'tald),  a.  Having  a homy  ex- 
crescence on  the  end  of  the  tail:  as,  the  nail- 
tailed kangaroo,  Macropus  unguifer. 


nailwort  (nal'wert),  n.  If.  A plant,  Drdba 
verna;  also,  Saxifraga  tridactylites.  Gerard. — 
2.  A plant  of  the  genus  Paronychia. 
nain  (nan),  a.  [Sc.,  < mine  ain,  misdivided  as 

my  nain:  see  ain,  own1.]  Own His  nain,  his 

own. 

nainsell  (nan'sel),  n.  [<  mine  ainsel,  misdi- 
vided as  my  nainsell : see  ainsel,  ownself.  See 
nain.']  Own  self.  [Highland  Scotch.] 

Her  [his]  nainsell  didna  mak  ta  road  — an  shentlemans 
likit  grand  roads,  she  suld  hae  pided  at  Glasco. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxx. 
nainsook  (nan'snk),  n.  [<  Hind,  nainsukh  (lit. 
‘pleasure  of  the  eye’),  Indian  muslin;  cf. 
nainu,  sprigged  muslin.]  A kind  of  muslin 
similar  to  jaconet,  but  thicker,  originally  made 
in  Bengal.  It  is  made  both  plain  and  striped, 
the  stripe  running  the  length  of  the  stuff, 
nainzook,  n.  Same  as  nainsook. 

Nais  (na'is),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Nais,  < Gr.  Is  dir,  var. 
of  Na:df,  L.  Naias,  a water-nymph : see  Naiad.] 
1.  The  leading  genus  of  Naididce,  having  the 


prostomium  elongated  into  a proboscis,  the  dor- 
sal parapodia  simply  filamentous,  and  the  ven- 
tral hamulate.  N.  proboscidea  is  an  example. 
Also  called  Stylaria. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A worm  of  this 
genus. 

naissant  (na'sant),  a.  [<  F.  naissant,  < L.  na- 
scen(t-)s,  being  born,  nascent: 
see  nascent.]  Nascent;  newly 
born  or  about  to  he  born  or 
brought  forth;  specifically,  in 
her.,  rising  or  coming  forth:  said 
of  a beast  which  is  represented 
as  emerging  from  the  middle  of 
an  ordinary  as  a f esse,  and  in  this 
way  differing  from  issuant. 

Under  pressure  of  the  Revolution,  from  a fesse- 
which  it  was  expected  would  give  birth 
to  the  Empire,  the  German  Sovereigns  in  1848  had  made  a 
show  of  clubbing  together,  so  to  speak,  for  a navy  which 
should  defend  the  naissant  Empire’s  coasts. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  184. 

naitH,  a.  [ME.  nait,  nayt,  < Icel.  neytr,  fit,  fit 
for  use : cf.  neyta,  use  (see  nait1,  v.),  < njota  (= 
AS.  neotan,  etc.),  use:  see  note*.]  Fit;  able. 

Of  all  his  sones  for  sothe,  that  semely  were  holdyn, 

Non  was  so  noble,  ne  of  nait  strenght, 

As  Ector,  the  eldist,  & aire  to  hym  seluyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3878. 

nait1!,  v.  t.  [ME.  naiten,  nayten,  < Icel.  neyta, 
use,  make  use  of,  < njota,  use : see  nait1,  a.]  To 
use;  employ. 

The  burd  bowet  from  the  hede,  hroght  hym  in  haste 

An  ymage  full  uobill,  that  he  naite  shulde. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  776. 

nait2t,  v.  t.  [ME.  naiten,  nayten,  < Icel.  neita  (= 
Han.  nmgte),  deny,  < nei,  nay:  see  nay.  Cf.  nite, 
and  nay,  v.]  To  deny;  disclaim. 

He  shal  nat  nayte  ne  denye  his  synne. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

naithlesst,  ado.  A form  of  natheless. 

naitlyt  (nat'li),  adv.  [ME.,  < nait1,  a.,  + -ly2.] 
Fully;  completely. 

All  his  nauy  full  nohill  naytly  were  lost, 

And  refte  fro  the  rynke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 13112. 

naive  (na-ev'),  a.  [<  F.  naive,  fern,  of  naif  (of. 
naif),<.  L.  nativus,  native,  rustic,  simple:  see 
native.]  1.  Simple;  uu sophisticated;  ingenu- 
ous; artless. 

Little  Lilly  . . . would  listen  to  his  conversation  and 
remarks,  which  were  almost  as  naive  and  unsophisticated 
as  her  own.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

2.  In  pliilos.,  nnreflective ; uncritical.  Naive 
thought  is  characterized  by  making  deductions  from  prop- 
ositions never  consciously  asserted.  = Syn.  1.  Frank,  In- 
genuous, etc.  See  candid. 

naively  (na-ev'li),  adv.  In  a naive  manner; 
with  native  or  unaffected  simplicity. 

She  divided  the  fish  into  three  parts ; . . . helped  Gay 
to  the  head,  me  to  the  middle,  and,  making  the  rest  much 
the  largest  part,  took  it  herself,  and  cried,  very  naively, 
I’ll  be  content  with  my  own  tail. 

Pope,  Letter  to  Several  Ladies. 


Naissant. 
Demi-lion  naissant 


naivet6 

naivete  (na-ev-ta'),  '«•  [F.,  < LL.  nativita(t-)s, 
nativeness : see  nativity,  naif,  naive.']  Native 
simplicity ; a natural  unreserved  expression  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts  without  regard  to  con- 
ventional rules,  and  without  weighing  the  con- 
struction which  may  be  put  upon  the  language 
or  conduct. 

Mrs.  M’Catchley  was  amused  and  pleased  with  his  fresh- 
ness and  naivete,  so  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  heard 
or  seen.  llulwer,  My  N ovel,  v.  8. 

naivety  (na-ev'ti),  n.  [<  naive  + -ty.]  Same 
as  naivety. 

Naja  (na'ja),  n.  [NL.,  also  Waia,  Naga,  < Hind. 
nag,  a snake.]  A genus  of  very  venomous  ser- 
pents, of  the  family  Elapidce  or  made  the  type 
of  a family  Najidce,  having  the  skin  of  the  neck 
distensible  into  a kind  of  hood,  the  anal  scute 
entire,  the  urosteges  two-rowed,  and  no  post- 
parietal  plates  j the  cobras.  The  common  cobra  of 
India  is  N.  tripudians ; the  asp  of  Africa  is  N.  haje.  See 
cuts  under  asp?  and  cobra-de-capello. 

Najidae  (naj'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Naja  + -idee.] 
A family  of  very  venomous  serpents,  of  the  order 
Ophidia,  typified  by  the  genus  Naja;  the  cobras, 
naket  (nak),  v.  t.  [ME.  naken,  < AS.  nacian, 
also  be-nacian  (rare),  make  naked:  see  naked.] 
To  make  naked.  [Rare.] 

O nyce  men,  why  nake  ye  yowre  backes? 

Chaucer , Boethius,  iv.  meter  7. 
Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords, 

Think  of  your  wrongs ! 

^ Tourneur,  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  v. 

naked  (na'ked),  a.  [<  ME.  naked , < AS.  nacod, 
naced,  naked  (>  nceced,  nakedness),  = OFries. 
nakad , naked  = D.  naakt  = MLG.  naket,  nakent, 
nakendich  = LG.  naked,  nakd  = OHG.  nacchut, 
nahhut,  nachot,  MHG.  nacket,  nackent,  G.  rtackt, 
nackend  (dial,  also  nackig,  nachtig ) = Icel.  ndk- 
mdhr,  later  naktr  = Goth,  nakwaths  = Ir.  nochd 
= W.  noeth  = L.  nudus  (for  *novdus,  *nogvidus  f) 
(>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  nudo  = F.  nu  = E.  nude),  also  with 
diff.  term.  OFries.  naken  = Icel.  nakinn  = Sw. 
naken  = Dan.  nogen  = Skt.  nagna,  naked ; these 
being  appar.  orig.  pp.  forms  in  - ed 2 and  -ew1  re- 
spectively; but  no  verb  appears  in  the  earliest 
records  (the  verb  nake  being  a back  formation, 
of  later  origin);  also,  akintoOBulg.  nagu=  Serv. 
nag  ==  Bohem.  nahy  = Pol.  nagi  = Russ,  nagoi  = 
Lith.  nogas =Lett.  noks,  naked ; root  unknown.] 

1.  Unclothed;  without  clothing  or  covering; 
bare ; nude : as,  a naked  body  or  limb.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  English  Bible  and  in  other  trans- 
lations in  the  sense  of  scantily  clad — that  is,  having  no- 
thing on  but  a short  tunic  or  shirt-like  undergarment,  with- 
out the  long  sheet-like  mantle  or  outer  garment. 

There  we  wesshe  vs  and  bayned  vs  all  nakyd  in  the  wa- 
ter of  Iordan,  trustynge  to  be  therby  wesshen  and  made 
clene  from  all  our  synnes. 

Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  42. 

And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked. 

Mark  xiv.  62. 

2.  Without  covering;  especially,  without  the 
usual  or  customary  covering;  exposed;  bare: 
as,  a naked  sword. 

The  Ban  and  the  kynge  Bohors  com  on  with  swerdes 
naked  in  her  handes,  all  blody,  and  chaced  and  slough  all 
that  thei  myght  a-reche  before  hem. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  409. 

In  his  hand 

He  shakes  a naked  lance  of  purest  steel. 

With  sleeves  turn’d  up. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 
Specifically — (a)  In  hot.,  noting  flowers  without  a calyx, 
ovules  or  seeds  not  in  a closed  ovary  (gymnosperms),  stems 
without  leaves,  and  parts  destitute  of  hairs.  (b)  In  zool., 
noting  mollusks  when  the  body  is  not  defended  by  a calca- 
reous shell,  (c)  In  entom.,  without  hairs,  bristles,  scales, 
or  other  covering  on  the  surface. 

3.  Open  to  view,  (a)  Not  inclosed:  as,  a naked  fire. 

( P ) Figuratively,  not  concealed ; manifest ; plain ; evident; 
undisguised : as,  the  naked  truth. 

All  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Heb.  iv.  13. 

" Robin, said  he,  “ I’ll  now  tell  thee 
The  very  naked  truth.” 

The  Kings  Disguise  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  380). 

The  system  of  their  [the  ancients’]  public  services,  both 
martial  and  civil,  was  arranged  on  the  most  naked  and 
manageable  principles.  De  Quincey , Rhetoric. 

4.  Mere;  bare;  simple. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the 
hands  of  men  save  only  a naked  belief. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Most  famous  States,  though  now  they  retaine  little  more 
then  a naked  name. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  242. 
Much  more,  if  first  I floated  free, 

As  naked  essence  must  I be 
Incompetent  of  memory. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

5.  Having  no  means  of  defense  or  protection 
against  an  enemy’s  attack,  or  against  other  in- 
jury; unarmed;  exposed;  defenseless. 
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Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. — 
Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me, 

Or,  naked  as  I am,  I will  assault  thee. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  258. 
Man  were  ignoble,  when  thus  arm’d,  to  show 
Unequal  Force  against  a naked  Foe. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 

0.  Bare;  unprovided;  unfurnished;  destitute. 
I am  a poor  man,  naked. 

Yet  something  for  remembrance ; four  a-piece,  gentlemen. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  5. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 

Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes? 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  L 280. 

Sea-beaten  rocks  and  naked  shores 
Could  yield  them  no  retreat. 

Coioper,  Bird’s  Nest. 
7.  In  music,  noting  the  harmonic  interval  of  a 
fifth  or  fourth,  when  taken  alone. — 8.  In  law, 
unsupported  by  authority  or  consideration : as, 
a naked  overdraft;  a naked  promise.— Naked 
barley,  Hordeum  sativum  vulgare,  sometimes  called  H. 
coeleste,  superior  for  peeled  barley,  inferior  for  brewing.— 
Naked  beard-grass.  See  beard-grass.—  Naked  bedt, 
a bed  in  which  one  lies  naked  : from  the  old  custom  (still 
common  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  and  nearly  universal  in  China 
and  Japan)  of  wearing  no  night-linen  in  bed. 

When  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbes  were  laid. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  61L 
And  much  desire  of  sleepe  withall  procured, 

As  straight  he  gat  him  to  his  naked  bed. 

SirJ.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xvii.  75.  ( Nares .) 

Naked  bee,  any  bee  of  the  genus  Nomada. — Naked 
broom-rape,  a plant  of  the  genus  Thalesia.  See 
broom-rape. — Naked  bullet.  See  bullet.— Naked  eggs* 
in  entom.,  eggs  which  are  unprotected  and  are  dropped 
loosely  in  the  substance  which  is  to  furnish  food  to  the 
larvae. — Naked  flooring,  in  carp.  See  flooring. — Naked 
mollusk,  a nudibranch.  See  Nudibranchiata. — Naked 
pupse,  pupae  which  are  not  surrounded  by  a cocoon. — 
Naked  serpents,  the  csecilians,  a group  of  worm-like  am- 
phibians technically  called  Oymnophiona  or  Ophiomorpha. 
— Stark  naked,  entirely  naked. 

Truth  . . . goes  (when  she  goes  best)  stark  naked;  but 
falshood  has  ever  a cloake  for  the  raine. 

Dekker,  Gull’s  Home-Booke,  p.  68. 
The  naked  eye,  the  eye  unassisted  by  any  instrument, 
such  as  spectacles,  a magnifying-glass,  telescope,  or  micro- 
scope. =Syn.  1.  Uncovered,  undressed.— 5.  Unprotected, 
unsheltered,  unguarded. 

naked-eyed  (na'ked-id),  a.  Having  the  sense- 
organs  uncovered,  as  a jelly-fish;  gymnophthal- 
matous:  the  opposite  of  hidden-eyed:  as,  the 
naked-eyed  medusans. 

naked-lady  (na'ked-la'di),  n.  The  meadow- 
saffron,  Colchicum  autumnale:  from  the  fact 
that  the  flower  appears  without  any  leaf, 
nakedly  (na'ked-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  nakedliche; 

< naked  + -fa/2.]  In  a naked  manner;  barely; 
without  covering;  absolutely;  exposedly. 

You  see  the  loue  I beare  you  doth  cause  me  thus  nakedly 
to  forget  myselfe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  210. 
How  have  you  borne  yourself ! how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open,  and  y~ur  ignorance, 

To  be  a sport  to  all ! Fletcher , Mad  lover,  i.  1. 

nakedness  (na'ked-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  nakednesse, 

< AS.  ruBcednes,  < nacod,. naced,  naiced,  naked: 
see  na'ked  and  -ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  naked;  nudity;  bareness;  defenseless- 
ness; undisguisedness. 

nakedwood  (na'ked-wud),  n.  One  of  two  trees, 
Colubrina  reclinata  and  Anamomis  dicholoma, 
which  occur  from  the  West  Indies  to  Florida, 
nakent  (na'ken),  v.  t.  [<  nake  + -ere1.]  To  make 
naked. 

nakerH  (na'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  naker,  < OF.  nacre, 
nacar,  nacaire,  nakaire,  naquaire,  etc.,  = Pr.  ne- 
cari  = It.  naccaro,  nacchera,  < ML.  nacara,  < Ar. 
nakir,  nakur  (>  Pers.  nakara),  a kettledrum,  < 
nakir,  hollowed  out:  see  nacre.]  A kind  of 
drum;  a kettledrum. 

Types,  trompes,  naheres , clariounes. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1C5S. 

A flourish  of  Norman  trumpets  . . . mingled  with  the 
deep  and  hollow  clang  of  the  nakers.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxix. 

naker2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nacre. 
nakerint,  a.  [ME.,  < naker1  + -ini.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  nakers  or  kettledrums. 

Ay  the  nakeryn  noyse,  notes  of  pipes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1413. 

nakeryt  (na'ker-i),  n.  Same  as  naker1. 
nakket,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  neck. 
nalet,  ».  [In  the  phrase  at  the  nale,  atte  nale, 
properly  at  then  ale,  at  the  ale-house : see  ale.] 
An  ale-house.  See  ale,  4. 

Make  him  grete  feestes  atte  nale. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  49. 

nallt  (nal),  n.  See  naval. 
namJt.  Preterit  of  nim1. 
nam2t,  n.  [ME.,  also  name,  < AS.  nam,  naarn 
(>  ML.  namium),  a seizure,  distraint  (—  Icel. 
nam  = OHG.  nama,  a taking,  seizure,  apprehen- 
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sion,  leaving),  < niman  (pret.  nam),  take : see 
nim1.]  In  old  law,  distraint ; distress. 

The  practice  of  Distress — of  taking  name,  a word  pre- 
served in  the  once  famous  law  term  withernam  — is  attest, 
ed  by  records  considerably  ’older  than  the  Conquest. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  262. 

To  take  nams,  to  make  a levy  on  another’s  movable  goods ; 
distrain. 

In  the  ordinance  of  Canute  that  no  man  is  to  take  nams 
unless  he  has  demanded  right  three  times  in  the  hundred. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  270. 

nam3t.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  ne  am, 
am  not.  Chaucer. 

namable,  nameable  (na'ma-bl),  a.  [<  name1 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  named, 
namation  (na-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  namare,  dis- 
train, < riornium,  seizure,  distraint:  see  nam2.] 
In  law,  the  act  of  distraining  or  taking  a dis- 
tress. 

namby-pamby  (nam'bi-pam'bi),  n.  and  a.  [A 
varied  dim.  reduplication  of  Ambrose,  in  allusion 
to  Ambrose  Philips  (died  1749),  a sentimental 
poet  whose  style  was  ridiculed  by  Carey  and 
Pope:  see  quotations.]  I.  n.  Silly  verse;  weak- 
ly sentimental  writing  or  talk. 

Namby-Pamby,  or  a Panegyric  on  the  New  Versification. 

Carey,  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1729),  p.  55. 

And  Namby-Pamby  be  preferred  for  wit. 

Pope,  Dnnciad,  iii.  322. 

[This  line  appears  in  various  editions  belonging  to  1729.  In 
later  editions  it  reads : “Lo ! Ambrose  Philips  is  preferr’d 
for  wit.”] 

Another  of  Addison’s  favourite  companions  was  Ambrose 
Philips,  a good  Whig  and  a middling  poet,  who  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a species  of  composition 
which  has  been  called,  after  his  name,  Namby  Pamby. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 

. I1-.  a.  Weakly  sentimental;  affectedly  nice ; 
insipid;  vapid:  as,  namby-pamby  rimes, 
namby-pamby  (nam'bi-pam'bi),  v.  t.  [<  nam- 
by-pamby, n.]  To  treat  sentimentally;  coddle. 

A lady  of  quality  . . . sends  me  Irish  cheese  and  Iceland 
moss  for  my  breakfast,  and  her  waiting  gentlewoman  to 
namby-pamby  me.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Absentee,  xvi. 

name1  (nam), ».  [<  ME.  name,  nome,<.  AS.  nama, 
noma  = OS.  name  = OFries.  nema,  nama,  noma 
= MD.  naem,  D.  naam  = MLG.  name,  LG.  name 
= OHG.  namo,  MHG.  name,  nam,  G.  name,  na- 
men  = Icel.  nafn  (for  *namn)  = Sw.  namn  = Dan. 
navn  = Goth,  namo  = L.  nomen,  for  *gnomen 
(as  in  agnomen,  cognomen)  (>  It.  Pg.  nome  = Sp. 
nombre  = ¥ . nom,  OF.  non,  nun,  noun,  > E.  noun), 
= Gr.  6vo/ia,  dvvfta,  ovvo/ua  ( ovouar -)  (for  *5yvoya, 
*oyvogav-  ?)  = Skt.  naman  (for  * jnaman  i)  = Pers. 
nam,  (>Hind.  nam),  name ; appar.  lit.  ‘that  by 
which  a thing  is  known,’  from  the  root  *gno, 
Teut.  *kna,  Gr.  yiyvaosuv,  L.  noscere,  *gnoscere 
= AS.  cnawan,  E.  know  (see  know1),  but  this 
view  ignores  phonetic  difficulties  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  above  forms,  and  fails  to  explain 
the  appar.  cognate  Ir.  ainm,  W.  enw,  and 
OBulg.  ime " = Serv.  ime  = Bohem.  jme,  jmeno 
= Pol.  imie  = Russ,  imya  = OPruss.  emnes,  name. 
It  seems  probable  that  all  the  words  cited  are 
actually  related,  and  that  the  appar.  irregulari- 
ties are  due  to  interference  or  conformation. 
From  the  L.  form  are  nit.  E.  nominal,  nominate, 
etc.,  cognomen,  etc.,  noun.pronoun,  renown,  etc., 
with  the  technical  nome 3,  nomen,  agnomen,  no- 
mial,  binomial,  etc.;  from  the  Gr.  areult.E.  syno- 
nym, paronym,  patronymic,  metronymic,  etc., 
onym,  mononym,  polyonymous,  etc.  From  the  E. 
noun  are  name,  v.,  neven.]  1 . A word  by  which 
a person  or  thing  is  denoted ; the  word  or  words 
by  which  an  individual  person  or  thing,  or  a 
class  of  persons  or  things,  is  designated,  and 
distinguished  from  others;  appellation;  de- 
nomination; designation.  In  most  communities  of 
European  civilization  at  the  present  day  the  name  a per- 
son bears  is  double—  consisting  of  the  family  name  or  sur- 
name and  the  Christian  or  distinctively  peisonal  name, 
which  latter  ordinarily  precedes  the  surname,  but  in  some 
countries  stands  last.  Either  of  these  name-elements  may 
and  (the  personal  name  especially)  often  does  consist  of 
two  or  more  names  as  component  parts.  An  ancient  Ro- 
man of  historical  times  had  necessarily  two  names,  one 
distinguishing  his  family  or  gens,  the  nomen,  or  nomen  gen- 
tilicium , and  the  other,  the  prsenomen,  distinguishing  the 
individual:  as,  Caius  Marius— that  is,  Caius  of  the gens  of 
the  Marii.  Every  Roman  citizen  belonged  also  to  a f am  ilia, 
a branch  or  subdivision  of  his  gens,  and  hence  had  or  might 
have  a third  name,  or  cognomen , referring  to  the  familia. 
This  cognomen  was  always  borne  by  men  of  patrician  es- 
tate ; and  in  the  case  of  men  of  distinction  afourth  name  or 
epithet  {cognomen  secundum , or  agnomen)  was  sometimes 
added,  in  reference  to  some  notable  achievement  of  the 
individual:  thus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  was 
Lucius,  of  the  Scipio  branch  of  the  Cornelian  gens,  who 
had  won  personal  distinction  in  Asia.  Women  as  a rule 
bore  only  the  feminine  form  of  the  nomen  of  their  gens : as, 
Cornelia,  Tullia.  But  sometimes,  especially  at  a compara- 
tively late  date,  they  received  also  an  individual  praeno- 
men,  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the  pnenomen  of 
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the  husband,  or,  still  later,  was  given  to  them,  as  in  the 
ease  of  boys,  in  infancy. 

Ye  Aldirman  schal  clepene  vpe  ii.  men  be  name. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  276. 

But,  gode  sir,  neuenes  me  thi  name  ? York  Plays,  p.  474. 
If  I may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I have  enough. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

By  the  Tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (the  last  Ro- 
man King)  the  very  Name  of  King  became  hateful  to  the 
People.  Congreve,  tr.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires,  xi. , note. 

There  is  a fault  which,  though  common,  wants  a name. 
It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  374. 

2.  Figuratively,  an  individual  as  represented 
by  his  name : a person  as  existing  in  the  mem- 
ory or  thoughts  of  others. 

Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  Acts  iv  12. 

3.  That  which  is  commonly  said  of  a person ; 
reputation;  character:  as,  a good  name ; a had 
name;  a name  for  benevolence. 

A good  name  many  folde  ys  more  worthe  then  golde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

I know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a name  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead.  Rev.  iii.  1. 

4.  Renown;  fame;  honor;  eminence;  distinc- 
tion. 

Than  this  son  of  chosdroas 
In  his  hert  euill  angerd  was 
That  this  cristen  king  had  name 
More  than  he  or  his  sire  at  hame. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  124. 
What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  5.  8. 
Why  mount  the  pillory  of  a book. 

Or  barter  comfort  for  a name  ? 

Whittier,  To  J.  T.  F. 
6.  The  mere  word  by  which  anything  is  called, 
as  distinguished  from  the  thing  itself ; appear- 
ance only,  not  reality:  as,  a friend  in  name , a 
rival  In  reality. 

Religion  becomes  but  a meer  name,  and  righteousness 
but  an  art  to  live  by.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a name  ! 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 

6.  Persons  bearing  a particular  name  or  patro- 
nymic ; a family ; a connection. 

The  able  and  experienced  ministers  of  the  republic, 
mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came  every  day  to  pay  their 
feigned  civilities.  Motley. 

7.  A person  or  thing  to  be  remembered. 

I died  a Queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A name  for  ever  ! Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

8f.  In  gram.,  a noun. — 9.  Right,  ownership, 
or  legal  possession,  as  represented  by  one's 
name : as,  to  hold  property  in  one's  own  name , 
or  in  the  name  of  another,  in  this  use  the  word 
usually  implies  that  where  there  is  a recorded  title  it 
stands  in  the  name  referred  to,  but  not  necessarily  that 
there  is  any  record  of  title. — A handle  to  one’s  name. 
See  handle. — Baptismal,  binary,  Christian  name. 
See  the  adjectives.  — By  the  name  Of,  called ; known  as : 
as,  a man  by  the  name  of  Strong  : familiar  as  a legend  on 
heraldic  bearings. 

A Wyvem  part-per-pale  addressed 

Upon  a helmet  barred ; below 

The  scroll  reads  “ By  the  name  of  Howe." 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 
Generic  name.  See  generic.—  Given  name.  Same  as 
Christian  name.—  In  the  name  of,  or  in  (such  a one’s) 
name,  (a)  In  behalf  of;  on  the  part  of ; by  the  authority 
of:  used  often  in  invocation,  adjuration,  or  the  like  : as.  it 
was  done  in  the  name  of  the  people ; in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  what  do  you  mean?  in  God’s  name,  spare  us. 

You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince’s  name. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3.  27. 

A letter  has  been  sent  to  these  volunteers  [sixty-eight 
English  astronomers],  inviting  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
American  expeditionary  parties,  to  accept  this  much-need- 
ed assistance  Ithat  is,  to  sail  with  those  inviting  them]. 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  103. 
(6)  In  the  capacity  or  character  of. 

He  that  receiveth  a prophet  in  the  name  of  a prophet 
shall  receive  a prophet’s  reward ; and  he  that  receiveth  a 
righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a righteous  man  shall  re- 
ceive a righteous  man’s  reward.  Mat.  x.  41. 

Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a couple  of  Ford’s 
knaves  . . . were  called  forth  ...  to  carry  me  in  the 
name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  6. 101. 
Maiden  name.  See  maiden. — N ame  of  Christ,  in  Scrip., 
all  those  things  we  are  commanded  to  recognize  in  Jesus 
and  to  profess  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  divine  authority, 
memorable  sufferings ; the  peculiar  services  and  blessings 
conferred  by  him  on  man,  so  far  as  these  are  believed,  con- 
fessed, or  commended.  (Mat.  x.  22 ; John  i.  12 ; Acts  v.  41.) 
Compare  name  of  God.— Name  Of  God,  in  Scrip.,  all  those 
qualities  by  which  God  makes  himself  known  to  men ; the 
divine  majesty  and  perfections,  so  far  as  these  are  ap- 
prehended or  named,  as  his  titles.,  his  attributes,  his  will 
or  purpose,  his  authority,  his  honor  and  glory,  his  word, 
his  grace,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  his  worship 
or  service,  or  God  himself.  (Ps.  xx.  1,  Ixviii.  4,  cxxiv.  8; 
John  xvii.  6.)— Specific  name.  See  specific.— To  call 
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names.  See  call. — To  have  one’s  name  in  the  Gazette. 
See  gazette.—  To  keep  one’s  name  on  the  boards.  See 
board.— To  take  a name  in  vain,  to  use  a name  pro- 
fanely or  lightly. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

Ex.  xx.  7. 

Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 

So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain. 

Tennyson,  Sea-Dreams. 
=Syn.  1.  Name,  Appellation,  Title,  Designation,  Denomi- 
nation, Style.  Name  is  the  simplest  and  most  general 
word  for  that  by  which  any  person  or  thing  is  called : as, 
“His  mime  is  John,”  Luke  i.  63.  An  appellation  is  a de- 
scriptive and  therefore  specific  term,  asquint  Louis;  John’s 
appellation  was  the  Baptist;  George  Washington  has  the 
appellation  of  Father  of  his  Country.  A title  is  an  official 
or  honorary  appellation,  as  reverend,  bishop,  doctor,  colonel, 
duke.  A designation  is  a distinctive  appellation  or  title, 
marking  the  individual,  as  Charles  the  Simple,  James  the 
Less.  Denomination  is  to  a class  what  designation  is  to 
an  individual : as,  coin  of  various  denominations;  a com- 
mon use  of  the  word  is  in  application  to  a separate  or  in- 
dependent Christian  body  or  organization.  Style  may  be 
essentially  the  same  as  appellation,  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally limited  to  a name  assumed  or  assigned  for  public  use : 
as,  the  style  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty ; they  transacted 
business  under  the  firm  style  of  Smith  & Co.— 4.  Repute, 
credit,  note. 

name1  (nam),®.  pret.  andpp. named,  ppr .nam- 
ing* [<ME  .namen,  < AS.  genamian=OS.namdn=z 
OFries.  nomia , namaf  from  tbenoun : see  name1, 
n.  The  usual  verb  in  older  use  was  early  mod.  E. 
neven,  nemne , < ME.  nevnen , nemnen,  nemmen , < 
AS.  nemnan , nemnian:  see  neven.']  1.  To  dis- 
tinguish by  bestowing  a particular  appellation 
upon ; denominate ; entitle ; designate  by  a par- 
ticular appellation  or  epithet. 

She  named  the  child  Ichabod.  1 Sam.  iv.  21. 

But  the  poet  names  the  thing  because  he  sees  it,  or 
comes  one  step  nearer  to  it  than  any  other. 

Emerson,  The  Poet. 

2.  To  mention  by  name ; pronounce  or  record 
the  name  of : as,  the  person  named  in  a docu- 
ment; also,  to  mention  in  general;  speak  of. 

Gentill  sir,  cometh  [come]  forth,  for  I can  not  yet  yow 
namen,  and  resceive  here  my  doughter  to  be  youre  wif. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  319. 

Wherever  I am  nam'd, 

The  very  word  shall  raise  a general  sadness. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

If  I should  begin  but  to  name  the  several  sorts  of  strange 
fish  that  are  usually  taken  in  many  of  those  rivers  that  run 
into  the  sea,  I might  beget  wonder  in  you,  or  unbelief, 
or  both.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  197. 

Good  friend,  forbear ! you  deal  in  dangerous  things, 

I’d  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L 76. 

And  far  and  near  her  name  was  named  with  love 

And  reverence.  Bryant,  Sella. 

3.  To  nominate ; designate  for  any  purpose  by 
name;  specify;  prescribe. 

Thou  shalt  anoint  unto  me  him  whom  I name  unto  thee. 

1 Sam.  xvi.  8. 

He  [a  gossip]  names  the  price  for  every  office  paid. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  162. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  last  Derwentwater’s  brother,  is  actu- 
ally named  to  the  gallows  for  Monday. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  68. 

4.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  men- 
tion formally  by  name  as  guilty  of  a breach  of 
the  rules  or  of  disorderly  conduct  calling  for 
suspension  or  some  other  disciplinary  measure. 
— 5.  To  pronounce  to  be ; speak  of  as;  call. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  296. 

To  name  a day  or  the  day,  to  fix  a day  for  anything ; 
specifically,  to  fix  the  marriage-day. 

I can’t  charge  my  memory  with  ever  having  once  at- 
tempted to  deceive  my  little  woman  on  my  own  account 
since  she  named  the  day.  Dickevs,  Bleak  House,  xlviL 
=Syn.  1.  To  call,  term,  styl  , dub. 

name2t,  n.  See  nam 2. 
nameable,  a.  See  namdble. 
name-board  (nam'bord),  n.  Naut .,  the  board 
on  which  the  name  of  a ship  is  painted;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  such  a board,  the  place  on  the 
hull  where  the  name  is  painted, 
name-couthf.  a.  [ME.,  also  nomecuthe , nome - 
kowthe , < AS.  namciith,  well  known,  < nama, 
name,  4-  cuth,  known:  see  name  and  couth.] 
Known  by  name ; renowned ; well  known. 

A ! nobill  kyng  & nomekowthe  ! notes  in  your  hert, 

And  suffers  me  to  say,  Symple  thof  I be. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2630. 

name-day  (nam' da),  n.  The  day  sacred  to  the 
saint  whose  name  a person  bears, 
name-father  (nam'fa^THer),  w.  1.  An  inventor 
of  names.  [Rare.] 

I have  changed  his  name  by  virtue  of  my  own  single  au- 
thority. Knowest  thou  not  that  I am  a great  name-father  ? 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IY.  45.  ( Davies .) 

2.  One  after  whom  a child  is  named.  [Scotch.] 
nameless  (nam'les),  a.  [<  ME.  nameles  (=  D. 
naamloos  = MLG.  namelds  — OHG.  namolds , 
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MHG.  namelds , G.  namenlos  = Sw.  namnlos  = 
Dan.  navnlos ),  < name  + -less.]  1.  Without  a 
name ; not  distinguished  by  an  appellation:  as, 
a nameless  star. 

Thy  issue  blurr’d  with  nameless  bastardy. 

Shak. , Lucrece,  1.  522. 
Behold  a reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a nameless  race. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  L 233. 

2.  Not  known  to  fame;  obscure;  ignoble;  with- 
out pedigree  or  repute. 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous 
history.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 

Nameless  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  necks  of  the 
brave  and  long-descended.  Scott. 

3.  That  cannot  or  should  not  be  named:  as, 
nameless  crimes. — 4.  Inexpressible;  indescrib- 
able ; that  cannot  be  specified  or  defined. 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief : 

. . . 'tis  nameless  woe,  I wot. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2.  40. 
From  a certain  nameless  awe  with  which  the  mad  as- 
sumptions of  the  mummer  had  inspired  the  whole  party, 
there  were  found  none  who  put  forth  hand  to  seize  him. 

Poe,  Masque  of  the  Red  Death. 
He  brought  the  gentle  courtesies, 

The  nameless  grace  of  France. 

Whittier,  The  Countess. 

5.  Anonymous : as,  a nameless  poet ; a nameless 
artist. 

The  other  two  were  somwhat  greter  parsonages,  and 
natheles  of  their  humilite  content  to  be  nameles. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  67. 
Nameless  creek,  the  place  where  anglers  catch  the  larg- 
est fish,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  divulged ; any  or  no 
place;  a kind  of  no-man’s-land.  [Slang.] 

namelessly  (nam'les-li),  adv.  In  a nameless 
manner. 

namelessness  (nam'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  nameless  or  without  a name  ; the  state  of 
being  undistinguished. 

namelichet,  nameliket,  adv.  Middle  English 
forms  of  namely. 

namely  (nam'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  namely,  name- 
liche,  namelike  (=  D.  namelijk  = MLG.  name- 
liken,  nemeliken,  nemelink  = G.  namentlich  = Sw. 
namneli/jenz=T> an.  navnlig) ; (.name  + -ly 2.]  If. 
Expressly ; especially ; in  particular. 

And  sitte  nauht  to  Ionge 
At  noon,  ne  at  no  time ; and  nameliche  at  soper. 

Piers  Plowman  ((.’),  ix.  276. 
Erthe  and  namely  woode  lande  best  is  hold 
For  pastyning. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

2.  To  wit;  that  is  to  say;  videlicet. 

A vice  near  akin  to  cupidity,  namely  envy,  I believe  to 
be  equally  prevalent  among  the  modern  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  the  whole  Arab  race. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  398. 
The  object  of  aversion  is  realised  at  a definite  point, 
namely  when  the  pain  ceases. 

* J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  682. 

name-plate  (nam'plat),  n.  A plate  bearing  a 
person’s  name;  specifically,  a plate  of  metal, 
as  'silver-plate  or  polished  brass,  upon  which 
a person’s  name  is  engraved,  placed  upon  the 
door  or  the  door-jamb  of  a residence  or  a place 
of  business. 

namer  (na/mer),  n.  [<  name  + -c/  l.]  One  wbo 
gives  a name  to  anything,  or  wbo  calls  by  name. 
Skilful  Merlin,  namer  of  that  town  fCaermarthen]. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Aginconrt 

name-saint  (nam'sant),  n.  The  saint  after 
whom  one  is  named;  a saint  whose  name  one 
has  as  his  baptismal  name  or  as  part  of  it. 
namesake  (nam'sak),  n.  One  wbo  is  named 
after  or  for  the  sake  of  another;  henee,  one 
who  has  the  same  name  as  another. 

I find  Charles  Lillie  to  he  the  darling  of  your  affections; 
that  you  have  . . . taken  no  small  pains  to  establish  him 
in  the  world ; and,  at  the  same  time,  have  passed  by  his 
name-sake  at  this  end  of  the  town.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  142. 

It  was  supposed  that,  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Egerton 
l.ad  recommended  her  impoverished  namesakes  and  kin- 
dred to  the  care  of  her  husband.  Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  ii.  5. 

name-son  (nam' sun),  n.  One  who  is  named 
after  another ; a namesake. 

I am  your  name-son,  sure  enough. 

Smollett,  Sir  L.  Greaves,  xiL 

naming  (na'ming),  n.  [<  ME.  naming,  verbal 
n.  of  name 1,  v.]  The  act  of  giving  a name  to  any- 
thing: as,  the  naming  and  description  of  shells, 
nammad,  n.  Same  as  numud. 
nan1!,  a.  and  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of 
none 1. 

nan2  (nan),  n.  [A  familiar  use  of  the  fem. 
name  Nan,  var.  of  Ann.]  A small  earthen  jar. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nan3  (nan),  interj.  [By  apheresis  from  anan.] 
Same  as  anan.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 


nanander 

nanander  (na-nan'der),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nanus, 
a dwarf,  + Gr.  avr/p  ( avdp -),  male.]  Same  as 
micrander. 

nanandrous  (na-nan'drus),  a.  [As  nanander  + 
-ous.]  Having  short  or  dwarf  male  plants,  as 
algse  of  the  family  (Edogoniacese.  Compare  mi- 
crandrous. 

nan-boyt  (nan'boi),  n.  [<  Nan,  a fern,  name 
(see  nan 2),  + hoy .]  An  effeminate  man;  a 
“Miss  Nancy.” 

The  gittarn  and  the  lute,  the  pipe  and  the  flute, 

Are  the  new  alamode  for  the  nan-boys. 

Merrie  Drollerie,  p.  12.  (.Davies.) 

nancy  (nan'si),  n. ; pi.  nancies  (-siz).  [A  famil- 
iar use  of  the  fern,  name  Nancy,  a dim.  of  Nan, 
a var.  of  Ann.  Cf.  nan2.']  A small  lobster. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nancy-pretty  (nan'si-prit,/i'),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  none-so-pretty.]  A plant,  Saxifraga  umbrosa. 

Nandidae  (nan'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nandus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Nandus,  having  different 
limits,  (a)  In  Gunther’s  system,  a family  of  Acanthop- 
terygii  perciformes  with  perfect  ventrals,  no  bony  stay  for 
the  preoperculum,  and  interrupted  lateral  line.  (6)  In 
later  systems,  restricted  to  the  Nandina. 

nandin  (nan'din),  n.  [Jap.]  The  sacred  bam- 
boo, Nandina  domestica. 

Nandina1  (nan-di'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Nandus  + 
-ilia2.]  In  Gunther’s  classification,  the  second 
group  of  Nandidae,  having  no  pseudobranchise, 
five  ventral  rays,  and  palatine  and  vomerine 
teeth.  It  includes  sundry  East  Indian  fresh- 
water fishes. 

Nandina2  (nan-dl'na),  n.  [NL.  (Thunberg, 
1781), < nandin  + -ina1.]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Berberidacese,  characterized  by  its 
numerous  sepals  and  petals.  It  consists  of  a single 
species,  N.  domestica , a tree-like  shrub  with  much-divided 
leaves  and  ample  panicles  of  small  white  flowers ; it  is  the 
sacred  bamboo  of  China.  See  sacred  bamboo,  under 
bamboo. 

nandine1  (nan'din),  a.  and  n.  [<  Nandus  + 
-ine2.  ] I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Nandina. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  group  Nandina. 

nandine2  (nan'din),  n.  [<  Nandinia.]  A quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Nandinia,  N.  binotata,  a 


Nandine  (. Nandinia  binotata ). 


handsome  kind  of  paradoxure  having  a double 
row  of  spots  along  the  sides,  inhabiting  Guinea. 
Nandinia  (nau-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a native 
name.]  A genus  of’viverrine  quadrupeds  of 
the  family  Viverricke  and  the  subfamily  Para- 
doxurince;  the  nandines.  J.  E.  Gray,  1864. 
nandu  (nan'do),  n.  [Tupi-Guarani  nliandu.] 
The  South  American  ostrich,  Rhea  americana, 
and  other  species  of  that  genus.  Also  nandoo. 
Nandus  (nan'dus),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  ge- 


Nandus  marmoratus. 


nus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Nandidce,  including  a 
few  East  Indian  species. 

nane  (nan),  a.  and  pron.  A dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  none1. 

nanest,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  nonce. 

nanga  (nang'ga),  n.  [African.]  A small  harp 
having  but  three  or  four  strings,  used  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa;  a negro  harp. 

nanism  (na'uizm),  n.  [=  F.  nanisme;  as  < L. 
nanus  (>F.  nain), < Gr.  vdvog,  also  vavvog,  a dwarf, 
+ -ism.]  Aberration  from  normal  form  by  de- 
crease in  size ; the  character  or  quality  of  being 
dwarfed  or  pygmy;  dwarfishness:  opposed  to 
gigantism. 

nanization  (na-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nanus, 
< Gr.  vavoc,  a dwarf,  + -iie  4-  -ation.]  The  arti- 
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ficial  dwarfing  or  production  of  nanism  in  trees, 
especially  as  practised  by  the  Japanese. 

Prof.  Hein  can  be  poetical  without  ceasing  to  be  practi- 
cal as  well.  He  is,  perhaps,  a little  hard  on  the  Japanese 
love  of  dwarfing,  or  Nanization. 

The  Academy,  No.  888,  p.  318. 

nankeen,  nankin  (nan -ken'),  n.  [<  Chinese 
Nanking,  lit.  ‘southern  capital,’  a city  of  China 
now  known  as  Kiang  Ning  fu,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-su  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  where  the  fabric  was  ori- 
ginally manufactured.]  1.  A sort  of  cotton 
cloth,  usually  of  a yellow  color,  made  at  Nan- 
king in  China.  The  peculiar  color  of  these  fabrics  is 
natural  to  the  cotton  ( Gossypium  herbaceum,  var.  religio- 
sum)  of  which  they  are  made.  Nankeen  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods  are  woven. 
See  cotton-plant  and  kino t. 

His  nether  garment  was  of  yellow  nankeen,  closely  fitted 
to  the  shape,  and  tied  at  his  . . . knees  by  large  knots  of 
white  ribbon.  J.  P.  Cooper , Last  of  Mohicans,  i. 

2.  pi.  Trousers  or  breeches  made  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

Some  sudden  prick  too  sharp  for  humanity  — especially 
humanity  in  nankeens — to  endure  without  kicking. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  i.  2. 

Nankeen  color,  in  dyeing,  the  shade  of  buff  obtained 
from  iron  salts. 

nanmu  (nan'mo),  n.  [Chin.]  A Chinese  tree, 
Persea  Nammu.  Its  wood  is  highly  esteemed  in  China 
for  house-carpentry,  coffins,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  durabil- 
ity and  fragrance,  and  is  exported  to  some  extent. 

nanninose,  nannynose  (nan'i-nos),  n.  Same 

as  maninose. 

nanny1  (nan'i),  n. ; pi.  nannies  (-iz).  [Short  for 
nanny-goat.]  A nanny-goat. 
nanny2  (nan'i),  n. ; pi.  nannies  (-iz).  [Origin 
obscure.]  In  coal-mining,  a natural  joint,  crack, 
or  slip  in  the  coal-measures : nearly  the  same 
as  cleat3.  Gresley.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
nanny-berry  (nan'i-ber'i),  n.  The  sheepberry, 
Viburnum  Lentago. 

nanny-goat  (nan'i-got),  n.  [<  Nanny,  dim.  of 
Nan,  afem.  name  (see  nan2),  + goat.  Cf.  billy- 
goat.]  A female  goat. 

lianoid  (na'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  vavog,  a dwarf,  + 
el6og,  form.]  Dwarfish. 

nanomelus  (na-nom'e-lus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  vrivor, 
a dwarf,  + fie?x>g,  a limb.]  In  teratol.,  a mon- 
ster with  a dwarfed  limb, 
nanosaur  (na'no-sar),  n.  A small  dinosaur  of 
the  genus  Nanosaurus. 

Nanosaurus  (na-no-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vi- 
vos, a dwarf,  + aavpog,  a lizard.]  A genus  of 
small  dinosaurs,  founded  by  Marsh  in  1877. 
nanosomia  (na-no-so'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  va- 
vog,  a dwarf,  + ca pa,  body.]  A dwarfing  or 
dwarfed  state  of  the  body;  nanism;  microso- 
mia. 

nanpie  (nan'pl),  n.  [<  Nan,  a fern,  name  (see 
nan2),  + pie2.  Cf.  magpie.]  The  magpie.  Hal- 
liwell. [Prov.  Eng.] 

Nantest  (nan'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  nans 
( nant- ),  ppr.  of  nare,  swim.]  In  zool.,  in  Lin- 
naeus’s system  of  classification,  the  third  order 
of  the  third  class,  Amphibia,  including  the  Chon- 
dropterygii  of  Artedi,  or  the  sharks,  rays,  chi- 
mseras,  and  marsipobranchs,  and  some  true 
fishes  erroneously  considered  to  be  related  to 
them.  See  Amphibia,  2 (a). 
nantokite,  nantoquite  (nan'to-ldt),  n.  [(Nan- 
toko  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  A chlorid  of  copper 
occurring  in  white  granular  masses  having  an 
adamantine  luster,  found  at  Nantoko  in  Chili, 
naos  (na'os),  n.  [<  Gr.  va6g,  Ionic  vyog,  Attic  ve(og, 
iEolic  vaiio f,  a temple,  a sanctuary,  lit.  a dwell- 
ing^ vaieiv,  dwell,  inhabit.]  1.  In  archied., 
a temple,  as  distinguished  from  hieron,  a shrine 
(chapel)  or  sanctuary  (in  this  latter  sense  not 
necessarily  implying  the  presence  of  any  edi- 
fice).— 2.  In  arch.,  the  inclosed  chamber  or 
cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  where  were  placed 
the  statue  and  a ceremonial  altar  of  the  di- 
vinity. It  is  sometimes  restricted  to  an  innermost  sane- 
tuary  of  the  cella,  which,  however,  when  present,  is  more 
properly  called  sekos  or  adytum.  The  open  vestibule  com- 
monly placed  before  the  naos  was  called  the  pronaos,  and 
the  corresponding  vestibule  frequently  added  at  the  rear 
was  termed  the  opisthodomos , or,  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  epinaos.  See  cut  under  pronaos. 

A passage  round  the  naos  was  introduced,  giving  access 
to  the  chambers,  which  added  10  cubits  to  its  dimensions 
every  way,  making  it  100  cubits  by  60. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  215. 

nap1  (nap),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  napped,  ppr. 
napping.  [<  ME.  nappen,  < AS.  hnappian,  hncep- 
pian  (cf.,  with  addedformative,  OHG.  hnajfezen, 
naffizan,  MHG.  nafzen),  slumber,  doze ; cf . hnip- 
ian,  bend,  bow  the  head,  also  nipian  (in  pret. 
pi.  nipeden ),  nod,  slumber;  Icel.  hnipa,  droop, 
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hnipna  = Goth,  ga-nipnan,  droop,  despond.  The 
Cuban  negro  napinapi,  nap,  sleep,  is  perhaps 
from  E.]  To  have  a short  sleep;  be  drowsy. 

Tho  cam  Sleuthe  al  by-slobered  with  two  slymed  eyen. 

“Ich  most  sitte  to  be  shryuen,”  quath  he,  “or  elles  shal 

ich  nappe."  Piers  Plowman  {C\  viii.  2. 

To  catch  or  take  one  napping,  (a)  To  come  upon  one 
when  he  is  unprepared ; take  at  a disadvantage. 

Nay,  I have  ta’en  you  napping,  gentle  love. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  46. 

I took  thee  napping,  unprepared. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  821. 

(&)  To  detect  in  the  very  act:  hence  the  phrase  in  the 
quotation. 

Hand  Napping  — that  is,  when  the  criminal  was  taken 
in  the  very  act  [of  stealing  cloth]. 

Defoe , Tour  through  Great  Britain,  III.  143.  {Davies.) 

nap1  (nap),  n.  [<  nap1,  «.]  A short  sleep. 

After  dinner,  ...  we  all  lay  down,  the  day  being  won-  ^ 
derful  hot,  to  sleep,  and  each  of  us  took  a good  nap,  and 
then  rose.  Pepys,  Diary,  IIL  189. 

nap2  (nap),  n.  [Var.  of  nop,  < ME.  noppe  (the 
AS.  *hnoppa,  in  Somner,  is  not  authenticated) 

= MD.  noppe,  D.  nop  (>  OF.  nope,  noppe,  F.  dial. 
nope)  = MLG.  noppe,  LG.  nobbe,  nubbe  (cf.  G. 
noppe)  = Dan.  noppe,  nap  of  cloth : usually  ex- 
plained as  orig.  knop  or  knob,  hut  the  forms  cited 
forbid  this  identification.]  1.  The  woolly  or 
villous  substance  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  felt, 
or  other  fabric.  It  is  of  many  varieties,  as  the  uniform 
short  pile  of  velvet,  the  knotted  pile  of  frieze  and  other 
heavy  water-proof  cloths,  etc.  Compare  pile. 

Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to  dress  the  common- 
wealth . . . and  set  a new  nap  upon  it. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  7. 

Ay,  in  a threadbare  suit ; when  men  come  there 

They  must  have  high  naps,  and  go  from  thence  bare. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d’Ambois,  L 1. 

2.  Some  covering  resembling  the  nap  of  cloth. 

The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  L S33. 

3.  A felted  cloth  used  in  polishing  glass,  marble, 
etc. — 4.  pi.  The  loops  of  the  warp  in  uncut 
velvet,  which,  when  cut,  form  the  pile. — 5. 
Dress;  form;  presentation. 

A new  lauriat,  who,  for  a man  that  stands  upon  paines 
and  not  wit,  hath  performed  as  much  as  anie  storie  dresser 
may  doo  that  sets  a new  English  nap  on  an  olde  Latine 
apothegm.  Nashe , Bierce  Penilesse  (1592). 

nap2  (nap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  napped,  ppr.  nap- 
ping. [<  nap2,  n.]  To  raise  or  put  a nap  on. 
nap3f  (nap),  n.  [ME.,  also  nep,  < AS.  /map, 
hncepp,  once  irreg.  hnaipf,  a enp,  bowl,  = D.  nap 
= MLG.  nap  = OHG.  hnapf,  napf,  napli,  MHG. 
naph,  napf,  G.  napf  (>  ML.  lianapus,  nappus,  > 
It.  nappo  = OF.  lianap,  > E.  hanap,  and  hanaper, 
hamper2,  q.  v.),  a cup,  howl,  beaker.]  A beaker. 
nap4  (nap),  n.  [A  simpler  spelling  of  knap2,  but 
in  part  perhaps  < Icel.  hnappr,  a button,  bevy, 
cluster,  a var.  of  knappr,  a knob,  button : see 
knap2.]  A knob;  a protuberance;  the  top  of 
a hill.  [Local,  Eng.] 

nap5  (nap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  napped,  ppr.  nap- 
ping. [<  Sw.  nappa  = Dan.  nappe,  catch,  snatch 
at,  seize.  Prob.  in  part  a simpler  spelling  of 
knap1:  see  knap/,  and  cf.  nab1.  Hence,  in 
comp.,  kidnap.]  To  seize;  grasp.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nap6  (nap),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  napped,  ppr.  nap- 
ping. [A  simpler  spelling  of  knap1,  perhaps  in- 
volving also  ult.  AS.  linceppan  (rare),  strike.  See 
knap1.]  I.  trans.  To  strike.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  cheat. 

Assisting  the  frail  square  die  with  high  and  low  fullums, 
and  other  napping  tricks. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  60.  (Davies.) 

nap7  (nap),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  napo- 
leon, 2. 

Napsea  (na-pe'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753),  < 
L.  napeeus,  < Gr.  vairalor,  of  a wooded  vale : see 
Napcean.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
thefamilyl/afoaceajandthetribe  J/n/teff:,known 
by  its  dioecious  flowers.  It  consists  of  a single  spe- 
cies. N.  dioica,  the  glade-mallow,  a tall  perennial  with  ma- 
ple-like leaves  and  abundant  small  white  flowers,  found, 
though  rare,  in  limestone  valleys  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral United  States.  See  cut  ou  following  page. 

Napaean  (na-pe'an),  a.  [<  L.  napeeus,  < Gr.  vo- 
ir alor,  of  a wooded  vale  or  dell  (L.  nymphee  napeeas 
or  simply  Napeece,  nymphs  of  a dell),  < vairy,  a 
woodland  vale.]  Pertaining  to  the  nymphs  of 
dells  and  glens.  Dryden. 
nap-at-noon  (uap'at-non'),  n.  The  yellow 
goat’s-heard,  Tragopogon  pratensis;  perhaps 
also  T.  porrifolius : so  called  because  their  flow- 
ers close  about  midday.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nape1  (nap),  n.  [<  ME.  nape;  perhaps  derived 
from  or  identical  with  nap±,  with  orig.  ref.  to 
the  slight  protuberance  on  the  hack  of  the  head, 
above  the  neck;  but  this  is  doubtful.]  1.  The 
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Flowering  Branch  of  the  Male  Plant  of  Nap  a a dtoica. 
a,  female  flower ; b,  fruit ; c,  seed. 

back  upper  part  of  the  neck,  technically  called 
nucha : generally  in  the  phrase  nape  of  the  neck. 

Furst  kit  owte  the  nape  in  the  nek  the  shuldurs  before. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

She  turn’d ; the  very  nape  of  her  white  neck 

Was  rosed  with  indignation.  Tennyson , Princess,  vi 

2.  The  thin  part  of  a fish’s  belly  next  to  the 
head.  A beheaded  fish,  split  along  the  belly, 
shows  a pair  of  napes. 

nape1  (nap),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  naped,  ppr.  nap- 
ing.  [<  nape1,  n.]  To  cut  through  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

Take  a pyke  and  nape  hyin  and  drawe  hyra  in  the  bely. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  140,  note. 

nape2t,  '«■  [ME.,  < OP.  nape,  nappe,  P.  nappe,  a 
cloth,  table-cloth,  sheet  or  surface  (as  of  water, 
etc.),  < ML.  nappa,  napa,  'L.  mappa,  a cloth,  a 
napkin,  a towel:  see  map1,  and  cf, 
apron.']  A table-cloth. 

Tho  ouer  nape  schalle  dowbulie  balayde. 

To  tho  uttur  syde  be  seluage  brade. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  321. 

nape-crest  (nap'krest),  n.  A bird  of  the  Afri- 
can genus  Schizorhis.  E.  Blyth. 
napee  (na-pe'),  n.  [Burmese  ngapi.]  A prepa- 
ration, half  pickled,  half  putrid,  of  a fish  re- 
sembling the  sprat,  highly  esteemed  as  a con- 
diment by  the  Burmese, 
napelline  (na-pel'in),  n.  [<  NL.  Napellus  (see 
def.)  + -tree2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
root  of  Aconitum  Napellus. 
naperer  (ua'per-er),  n.  \_naper(y)  + -er1.]  In 
England,  the  person  having  charge  of  the  royal 
table-linen.  The  office  is  connected  with  that 
of  chief  butler,  and  is  marked  by  the  carrying 
of  a napkin. 

napery  (na'per-i),  n.  [Formerly  also  nappery, 
napperie,  napry ; < ME.  napery e,  < OP.  naperie, 
P.  napperie,  < nappe,  a cloth,  a table-cloth : see 
nape2.]  1.  Linen  cloths  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  especially  for  the  table;  table-cloths, 
napkins,  etc. 

Good  son,  loke  that  thy  napery  be  Boote  & also  feyre  & clene, 
Bordclothe,  towelle  & napkyn,  foldyn  alle  bydene. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S. ),  p.  120. 

Three  tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not  so  fine  as 
substantial.  Lamb,  Chimney-SweeperB. 

2t.  Linen  worn  on  the  person ; linen  under- 
clothing. 

And  see  your  napry  be  cleane,  & sort  euery  thing  by  it 
aelfe,  the  cleane  from  the  foule. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
naphet,  n.  [F.  naphe,  Sp.  nafa,  It.  naufa,  < Ar. 
naphah,  perfume.]  Orange-flower  water, 
naphew  (na'fii),  n.  See  navew. 
naphtha  (naf'tha  or  nap'tha),  n.  [Formerly 
★also  naptha,  napfita;  = P.  naphte  = Sp. It.  nafta 
= Pg.  naphta,  < L.  naphtha,  < Gr.  vcupda,  also 
va<pda f,  a kind  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  (see  def.).] 

1 . In  ancient  writers,  a more  fluid  and  volatile 
variety  of  asphalt  or  bitumen.  Pliny  hesitates 
about  including  naphtha  with  bitumen,  on  account  of  its 
volatility  and  inflammability. 

It  fan  oil  in  which  arrows  were  steeped]  was  composed 
of  Naphta.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  346. 

Starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a sky.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L 729. 

2.  In  modern  nse,  an  artificial  volatile  colorless 
liquid  obtained  from  petroleum.  It  is  a general 
term  aDplied  to  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  crude 
petroleum  between  gasolene  and  refined  oil.  Ordinary 
petroleum  now  yields  from  6 to  12  per  cent,  of  this  mate- 
rial, the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  from  70°  to  62°  (Baume). 
Naphtha  as  a solvent  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  tur- 
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pentine,  camphene,  benzol,  and  other  similar  products  in 
industrial  art,  being  often  superior,  and  always  much  less 
expensive.  In  this  way  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods,  paints  and  varnishes,  floor-  and  table-cloths; 
also  by  dyers  and  clothing-  and  glove-cleaners.  In  its 
many  applications  for  light  and  heat  it  is  very  largely  tak- 
ing the  place  both  of  coal  and  crude  oil  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas  and  for  street-lighting  by  naphtha- 
lamps,  as  well  as  for  cooking  by  vapor-stoves  in  the  use  of 
^.the  grade  called  stove-gasolene. 

naphthalene  (naf'tha-len),  n.  [<  naphtha  + 
al(cohol)  + -ene.]  A benzene  hydrocarbon  (C^g 
H8)  usually  prepared  from  coal-tar.  it  forms 
white  crystalline  leaflets,  having  a peculiar  odor.  It  is 
used  internally  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  and  as  an  expec- 
torant. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Naphthalene  derivatives  form  an  important  group 
of  coal-tar  colors.  Also  naphthalin,  naphthaline. — Naph- 
thalene red,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  obtained 
from  naphthylamine,  belonging  to  the  induliue  class.  It 
is  used  for  producing  light  shades  on  silk.  Also  known 
as  Magdala  red. 

naphthalin  (naf  'tha-lin),  n.  [<  naphtha  + 
al(cohol)  + -in2.]  Same  as  naphthalene. 
naphthalize  (naf'tha-liz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
naphthalized,  ppr.  naphthalizing.  [<  naphtha 
(of.  naphthalene)  + -l-  + -ize.]  To  impregnate 
or  saturate  with  naphtha;  enrich  (an  interior 
gas)  or  carburet  (air)  by  passing  it  through 
naphtha. 

naphthameln  (naf-tham'e-in),  n.  [<  naphtha 
+ am(ine)  + -e-  + -in2.]  A coal-tar  color  used 
in  dyeing,  formed  by  oxidizing  alpha-naphthyl- 
amme.  It  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  aniline  black, 
and  produces  grays  and  violets,  but  not  very  fast.  Also 
^.called  naphthalene  violet. 

naphthol  (naf'thol),}?.  [<  naphtha  + -ol.]  Any 
one  of  the  phenols  of  naphthalene  having  the 
formula  CpgH^OH.  One  of  the  group,  beta-naphthol, 
is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  used  locally  in  skin-diseases.  Also 
called  naphtholum  and  isonaphthol. — Napllthol  blue,  a 
coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitroso-dimethyl-anilineonalpha-naphthol.  It  gives  colors 
similar  to  indigo,  moderately  fast  to  light  but  sensitive  to 
acids.— Naphthol  green.  See  greeni .—Naphthol  yel- 
low. See  yellow. 

naphtholize  (naf'tho-liz),  v.  t.  To  saturate  or 
* impregnate  with  the  vapor  of  naphtha, 
naphthylamine  (naf-thil'a-min),  n.  [<  naph- 
tha + Gr.  vky,  wood,  matter,  + amine.]  A 
chemical  base  (CjgHryNH^)  obtained  from  ni- 
tronaphthalene  by  reducing  it  with  iron-filings 
and  acetic  acid.  It  occurs  in  fine  crystals,  insoluble 
in  _ water,  and  having  a disgusting  odor.  It  unites  with 
acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  and  is  the  source  of  cer- 
tain coal-tar  dyes. 

naphthylic  (naf-thil'ik),  a.  [<  naphtha  + -yl 
+ -ic.]  Containing  or  relating  to  naphthalene, 
napier-cloth  (na'per-kloth),  n.  A double-faced 
cloth,  having  one  side  of  wool,  and  the  other 
of  goat’s  hair  from  Cashmere  or  of  vicuna-hair 
or  -wool  from  South  America. 

Napierian  (na-pe 'ri-an),  a.  [<  Napier  (see 
def . ) 4-  -ian. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  J ohn  N apier 
(1550-1617),  famous  as  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms. See  logarithm.  Also  Neperian. 
Napier’s  analogies,  rods  (or  bones),  etc.  See 
analogy,  rod,  etc. 

napifolious  (na-pi-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  napus,  a 
turnip,  + folium,  a leaf.]  Having  leaves  like 
those  of  the  turnip. 

napiform  (na'pi-form),  a.  [<  L.  napus,  a turnip 
(see  neep2),  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape 
of  a turnip — that  is,  enlarged  in  the  upper  part 
and  slender  below : as,  a napiform  root, 
napkin  (nap'kin),  n.  [<  ME.  napkyn;  < nape2 
+ -kin.]  1 . A handkerchief ; a kerchief  of  any 
kind. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2.  138. 

And  take  a napkin  in  your  hand, 

And  tie  up  baith  your  bonny  een. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child’s  Ballads,  H.  46). 

She  hang  ae  napldn  at  the  door, 

Another  in  the  ha’ ; 

And  a’  to  wipe  the  trickling  tears 
Sae  fast  as  they  did  fa’. 

Pair  Annie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IIL  195). 

2.  A small  square  piece  of  linen  cloth,  now 
usually  damask,  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  lips 
and  hands  and  to  protect  the  clothes. 

Set  your  napkyns  and  spoones  on  the  cuphord  ready, 
and  lay  euery  man  a trencher,  a napkyn.  & a spone. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

Here  is  thy  pound,  which  I have  kept  laid  up  in  a nap- 
kin. Luke  xix.  20. 

The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red ; 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  195. 

napkin-ring (nap'kin-ring),  n.  Aringin  which 
a table-napkin  may  be  held  folded  or  rolled  up 
when  not  in  nse. 

napless  (nap'les),  a.  [<  nap2  + -less.]  1.  Hav- 
ing no  nap,  as  many  textile  fabrics. — 2.  Much 
worn ; deprived  of  its  nap  by  wear ; threadbare. 


napping 

Never  would  he 

Appear  i’  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility. 

__  , Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  260. 

Naples  yellow.  See  yellow. 
nap-meter  (nap ' me  " ter),  n.  A machine  de- 
signed to  test  the  wearing  quality  of  cloth,  it 
consists  of  a double-flanged  wheel  on  which  a piece  of 
cloth  attached  to  it  is  caused  to  rotate  against  rasps  under 
a fixed  pressure.  The  number  of  rotations  is  shown  by 
counting-wheels  and  dials,  and  the  endurance  of  the  cloth 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  rotations  required  to  wear  it 
^threadbare. 

napoleon  (na-po'le-on),  n.  [<  P.  napoleon,  a 
coin  so  called  after  Napoleon  Bonaparte.]  1. 
A modern  French  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  20  francs,  or  slightly  less  than  $4. — 2. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Napoleon.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

An  English  modification  of  the  game  of  euchre, 
in  which  each  player  bids  for  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  trump,  stating  the  number  of 
tricks  he  will  win.  A bid  of  “nap”  means 
five  tricks. 

Napoleon  blue,  gun,  etc.  See  Hue,  etc. 
Napoleonic  (na-po-le-on'ik),  a.  [< Napoleon 
(see  def.)  + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  either  of  the  emperors  Napoleon  (Na- 
poleon I.  (Bonaparte),  born  1768  or  1769,  died 
1821,  and  Napoleon  III.,  bom  1808,  died  1873), 
or  their  dynasty. 

Napoleonism  (na-po'le-on-izm),  n.  [<  Napo- 
leon + -ism.]  1.  The  political  system,  theory, 
methods,  etc.,  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  or 
its  traditions. — 2.  Attachment  to  the  Napole- 
onic dynasty;  Bonapartist  partizanship : same 
as  Bonapartism. 

Moritz  Carriere,  in  his  able  and  fascinating  book  on 
“The  Moral  Order  of  the  World,’’  begins  with  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  downfall  of  Napoleonism. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  457. 

Napoleonist  (na-po'le-on-ist),  n.  [<  Napoleon 
+ -ist.]  A supporter  of  the  Napoleonic  dynas- 
ty: same  as  Bonapartist. 
napoleonite  (na-po'le-on-it),  n.  [<  Napoleon 
+ -ite2.]  A granitoid  rock  composed  of  anor- 
thite  and  hornblende  with  a little  quartz,  these 
being  concentrically  grouped  so  as  to  form  lay- 
ers of  alternately  lighter  and  darker  shade.  It 
is  a variety  of  corsite.  Also  sometimes  called 
+ orbicular  diorite. 

nappe  (nap),  n.  [F.,  a cloth,  table-cloth,  sheet 
or  surface  (as  of  water,  etc.):  see  nape2.]  A 
surface  swelling  out  from  a point  in  the  form 

of  a cone  or  hyperboloid  about  its  vertex Jet- 

nappe,  a nappe  formed  by  a jet  impinging  normally  on 
the  rounded  end  of  a rod. 

The  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  may  be  varied  to  suit 
jets  of  different  sizes ; it  is  highly  desirable,  however,  that 
the  jet  nappe  should  well  overlap  the  inner  margin  of  the 
ring-shaped  electrode.  Science,  VII.  601. 

napper1  (nap'er),  n.  [<  nap1  + -er1.]  One 
who  naps  or  slumbers. 

These  are  all  very  moderate  nappers,  compared  to  the 
famous  Seven  Sleepers.  Letters  from  Fog’s  Jour.,  II.  103. 

napper2  (nap'er),  n.  [<  nap2  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  raises  a nap  on  cloth. — 2.  A machine  for 
raising  a nap  on  woolen,  cotton,  or  knitted 
fabrics,  by  means  of  a cylinder  or  cylinders, 
usually  covered  with  teasels  or  metallic  wire, 
rotating  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
fabric,  which  moves  with  or  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  the  cylinders.  Its  additional  func- 
tions are  those  of  removing  surface  imperfec- 
tions, as  burs,  specks,  etc.,  and  giving  pliancy 
to  the  fabric.  Same  as  napping-machine. 
napper3t,  n.  A cheat  or  thief.  [Slang.] 
napper4  (nap'er),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
head.  N.  E.  D.  [Slang.] 
napperer  (nap'er-er),  ».  [<  naper(y)  + -er1.] 

An  incorrect  form  of  naperer. 
napperty  (nap'tr-ti),  n.  Same  as  Tcnapperts. 
napperyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  napery. 
Happiness  (nap'i-nes),  n.  [<  nappy 2 + -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  nappy,  or  having  a nap ; 
abundance  of  nap,  as  on  cloth, 
napping  (nap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  nap2,  v.] 
In  hat-making,  a sheet  of  partially  felted  fur 
before  it  is  united  to  the  hat-body.  E.  H. 
Knight. 


napping-machine 

napping-machine  (nap'ing-ma-shen'1'),  n.  A 
machine  for  raising  the  nap  of’  cloth,  drawing 
it  out,  and  making  it  longer. 
nappy1  (nap'i),  a.  andn.  [Prob.  < nap1  + -y1.] 

1.  a.  1.  Heady;  strong:  applied  to  ale  or  beer. 

Nappie  ale,  so  called  because,  if  you  taste  it  thoroughly, 

it  will  either  catch  you  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  cause 
you  to  take  a nappe  of  sleepe.  Minsheu. 

With  nappy  beer  I to  the  barn  repair’d. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Tuesday,  1.  56. 

But  most,  his  rev’rence  loved  a mirthful  jest : 

Thy  coat  is  thin ; why,  man,  thou  ’rt  barely  dressed ; 

It ’s  worn  to  th’  thread : but  I have  nappy  beer; 

Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear ! 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  130. 

2.  Tipsy;  slightly  elevated  or  intoxicated,  with 
drink.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Wee  are  to  vexe  you  mightely  for  plucking  Elderton  out 
of  the  ashes  of  his  ale,  and  not  letting  him  enjoy  his  nappie 
muse  of  ballad-making  to  himselfe. 

Nash,  Foure  Letters  Confuted. 

The  carles  grew  nappy.  Patie’s  Wedding.  (Jamieson.) 

ii.  n.  Strong  ale.  [Scotch.] 

An’,  whiles,  twalpennie-worth  o’  nappy 
Can  inak  the  bodies  unco  happy. 

Bum s,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

nappy2  (nap'i),  a.  [<  nap2  + -;/1.]  Covered 
with  nap;  having  abundance  of  nap  on  the  sur- 
face : as,  a nappy  cloth. 

Thou  burre  that  onely  stickest  to  nappy  fortunes ! 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  ii.  3. 

nappy3  (nap'i),  a.  [<  napB  for  knap1,  break, 
+ -y1.]  Brittle  ; easily  broken.  [Scotch.] 
nappy1  (nap'i),  n. ; pi.  nappies  (-iz).  [Dim.  of 
nap'i.']  x round  dish  of  earthenware  or  glass 
with  a flat  bottom  and  sloping  sides, 
napront,  «.  An  obsolete  and  more  original 
form  of  apron. 

naptakingt  (nap'ta'king),  n.  [Prom  the  phrase 
to  take  napping : see  nap1,  n.]  A taking  by  sur- 
prise, as  when  one  is  not  on  his  guard ; an  un- 
expected onset  when  one  is  unprepared. 

Naptakiags,  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings  have,  in  our 
forefathers’  days,  between  us  and  France,  been  common. 

It.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

napthat,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  naphtha. 
nap-warp  (nap'warp),  n.  A secondary  or  outer 
warp,  used  in  material  which  is  to  have  a vel- 
vety surface,  to  furnish  the  substance  for  the 
nap  or  pile. 

nart,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  near1. 
naraka  (nar'a-kii),  n.  [Hind.]  In  post-Vedic 
Hind.  myth,  and  in.  Buddhism,  the  place  of  tor- 
ture for  departed  evil-doers,  represented  as 
consisting  of  numerous  hot  and  cold  hells, 
which  have  been  variously  described, 
narceia  (nar-se'ia),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  narce  = Hr. 
vaptiii,  numbness,  torpor.]  Same  as  narceine. 
narceine  (nar'se-in),  n.  [<  L.  narce,  numbness, 
torpor,  + -ine2.]  An  alkaloid  (CgsHayNOg) 
contained  in  opium.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  forms  fine  silky  inodorous  bitter  crys- 
tals. Narceine  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a sub- 
stitute for  morphine.  It  is  not  poisonous. 

narcissine  (nar-sis'in),  a.  [<  L.  narcissinus,  < 
Gr.  vapniaatvog,  of  the  narcissus,  < vapmaaog, 
narcissus:  see  narcissus.]  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling plants  of  the  genus  Narcissus. 
narcissus  (n&r-sis'us),  n.  [=  F.  narcisse  = 
Sp.  narciso  = Pg.  It.  narcisso,  < L.  narcissus  = 
Pers.  nargis  = Gr.  vapKicaog,  a plant,  a narcissus, 
so  called  from  its  narcotic  qualities,  < vaper/, 
numbness,  torpor:  see  narcotic.]  1.  A plant 
of  the  genus  Narcissus.  See  cut  under  cyatlii- 


Polyanthus  Narcissus  (.Narcissus  Tazetta). 
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form. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  of  the  family  Amaryllidacese, 
type  of  the  tribe  Narcissese,  known  by  its  undi- 
vided cup-shaped  coroua.  There  are  about  35  ape- 
cies,  mainly  European,  with  narrow  upright  leaves  from 
a coated  bulb  ; they  are  favorite  garden-plants,  mostly 
hardy,  bearing  their  conspicuous  yellow  or  white,  often  fra- 
grant, blos&oms  in  early  spring,  also  much  employed  for 
forcing.  N.  poeticus , the  poet’s  narcissus,  has  white  flow- 
ers, the  crown,  edged  with  pink,  scarcely  projecting  from 
the  throat.  N.  bijlorus , with  the  scapes  two-flow  ered  and 
the  crown  forming  a short  cup,  is  the  primrose  peerless 
of  the  old  gardeners.  N.  Polyanthos  and  N.  Tazetta,  with 
varieties,  have  the  flowers  numerous,  and  are  called  poly- 
anthus narcissus.  N.  odorus  and  others  furnish  oils  or  es- 
sences to  the  perfumer.  For  other  species,  see  bell-Jlower, 

2,  daffodil,  jonquil,  butter-and-egys . and  hoop-petticoat.  See 
also  cuts  under  daffodil  and  jonquil. 

3.  In  her.,  a flower  composed  of  six  petals,  or  a 
sort  of  hexafoil  or  architectural  ornament  of  six 
lobes,  used  as  a bearing. 

narcolepsy  (nar'ko-lep-si),  n.  [<  NL.  nar- 
co(sis)  +E.(epi)lepsy.]  1.  A condition  charac- 
terized by  a tendency  to  fall  into  a short  sleep 
on  all  occasions. — 2.  Petit  mal,  when  present- 
ing a simple  brief  loss  of  consciousness, 
narcoma  (nar-ko'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  vapsit,  numb- 
ness, + -oma.]  Stupor  produced  by  narcotics, 
narcomatous  (nar-kom'a-tus),  a.  [<  narco- 
ma(t- ) + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  narcoma. 

Narcomedusae  (nar^ko-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vdpKi/,  numbness,’  + NL.  Medusa : see  Me- 
dusa, 2.]  In  Haeckel’s  classification,  an  order 
of  Hydromedusce,  in  which  the  marginal  bodies 
or  sense-organs  are  tentaculicysts,  and  the 
genitalia  are  in  the  wall  of  the  manubrium 
or  in  pouch-like  manubrial  outgrowths.  Also 
spelled  Narkomedusce. 

narcomedusan  (nar/''ko-m§-du'san),  a.  and  n. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the’ Narcomedusce,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Narcomedusa;. 
narcose  (nar'kos),  a.  [<  Gr.  rapay,  numbness, 
* + -os<?.]  Narcotic. 

narcosis  (nar-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vapnuatg,  a 
benumbing,  < vapuovv,  benumb,  render  uncon- 
scious: see  narcotic.]  In pathol.,  the  stupefy- 
ing effect  of  a narcotic ; narcotism Nussbaum’s 

narcosis,  the  condition  produced  by  a dose  of  morphine 
followed  by  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
narcotic  (nar-kot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  vapnun- 
k6c,  making  stiff  or  numb,  narcotic,  < vapi corn, 
benumb,  < vapsy,  numbness,  torpor,  perhaps 
orig.  *cvdpKy,  related  to  E.  snare  and  narrow1.] 

1.  a.  1 . Having  the  power  to  produce  stupor. 

Narcoticke  medicines  bee  those  that  benum  and  stupifle 

with  their  coldnesse,  as  opium,  hemlocke,  and  such  like. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  characterized  by  stupor:  as, 
narcotic  effects. 

II.  n.  A substance  which  directly  induces 
sleep,  allaying  sensibility  and  blunting  the 
senses,  and  which,  in  large  quantities,  pro- 
duces narcotism  or  complete  insensibility.  Opi- 
um, Cannabis  Indica,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  and  bella- 
donna are  the  chief  narcotics,  of  which  opium  i3  the  most 
typical. 

Direct  narcotics  . . . either  produce  some  specific  effect 
upon  the  cerebral  grey  matter,  or  have  a very  decided  ac- 
tion on  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1018. 

narcotical  (nar-kot'i-kal),  a.  [<  narcotic  + -al. J 
Same  as  narcotic. 

narcotically  (nar-kot'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  a narcotic;  by  means  of  a narcotic. 
narC0ticalneS3  (niir-kot'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  narcotic,  or  of  operating  as  a 
narcotic. 

narcoticness  (nar-kot'ik-nes),  n.  Same  as  nar- 
coticalness.  Bailey,  1727. 
narcotine  (nar'ko-tin), «.  [(.narcotic)  + -ine2.] 
A crystallized  alkaloid  of  opium,  C22H03NO7. 
It  is  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  a mistake,  as  narcotine  is  possessed  of 
little  if  any  narcotic  power.  It  is  said  to  be  sudorific  and 
antipyretic. 

narcotinic  (nar-ko-tin'ik),  a.  [<  narcotine  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  narcotine:  applied  to  an 
acid  formed  when  narcotine  is  heated  with 
potash. 

narcotism  (nar'ko-tizm),  n.  [<  narcot(ic)  + 
-ism.]  The  influence  exerted  by  narcotics,  or 
the  effects  produced  by  their  use. 
narcotize  (nar'ko-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nar- 
cotized, ppr.  narcotizing.  [<  narcot(ic)  + -ize.] 
To  bring  under  the  influence  of  a narcotic;  af- 
fect with  stupor. 

nard  (nard),  n.  [<  ME.  narde,  < OF.  narde,  F. 
nard  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nardo  = OHG.  narda,  MHG. 
G.  narde,  < L.  nardus  = Gr.  vdptiog,  nard,  < Pers. 


narrable 

nard,  < Skt.  nalada,  Indian  spikenard.]  1.  A 
plant : same  as  spikenard.  See  Nardostachys. 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  brier? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 

B.  Jomon,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  aromatic  unguent  prepared  from  this 

plant.  * 

While  the  Hebrew  in  his  sumptuous  Chamber 
Disports  himself,  perfum’d  with  Nard  and  Amber. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

3.  Same  as  mat-grass,  2.  See  also  Nardus. — 

4.  A European  plant,  Valeriana  Celtica,  for- 
merly used  in  medicine ; also,  one  of  other  spe- 
cies of  valerian. 

nard  (nard),  v.  t.  [<  nard,  «.]  To  anoint  with 
nard. 

She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight, 

Narded  and  swathed  and  balm’d  it  for  herself. 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  L 
nardine  (nar'din),  a.  [<  nard  + -ine1.]  Per- 
taining to  nard;  having  the  qualities  of  spike- 
nard. 

nardoc  (nar-do'),  n.  [Native  Australian.]  An 
Australian  plant,  Marsilea  Brummondii  (M.  ma- 
cropus of  Hooker).  Its  spores  or  spore-cases  are 
pounded  by  the  natives,  aud  made  into  gruel  and  por- 
ridge. 

Nardostachys  (nar-dos'ta-kis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vapSoarax tf,  spikenard,  (.vapdoc,  nard,  + oTaxvq, 
an  ear  of  grain,  a spike : see  nard  and  stachys.] 
A genus  of  aromatic  plants  of  the  family  Va- 
lerianacese,  known  by  its  purple  flowers  with 
four  stamens.  There  are  2 species,  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  with  thick  fragrant  rootstocks,  producing  long 
narrow  leaves  and  denBe  clusters  of  flowers.  See  jata- 
mansi  and  spikenard. 

Nardus  (nar'dus),  n.  [NL.  (Linntens,  1737),  an 
arbitrary  transfer  of  L.  nardus  = Gr.  v&pfot;, 
nard : see  nard.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Poacese  and  the  tribe  Horde  se,  known  by 
the  absence  of  the  empty  glumes  and  of  the 
stalklet  beyond  the  flower.  There  is  but  one 
species,  N.  stricta.  See  mat-grass,  2. 

Hare  (nar),  n.  [<  L.  naris,  a nostril,  usually  in 
pi.  nares,  the  nostrils,  the  nose,  akin  to  nasus, 
nose : see  nasal,  nose1.  Hence  narel.]  A nos- 
tril ; especially,  the  nostril  of  a hawk. 

Yet  no  nare  was  tainted, 

Nor  thumb,  nor  finger  to  the  stop  acquainted. 

But  open,  and  unarmed. 

B.  Jomon,  Epigrams,  cxxxiiL 
narelt  (nar'el),  n.  [Also  narrel;  < OF.  narel,  < 
L.  naris,  nostril : see  nare.]  A nostril.  Cotgrave. 
nares,  n.  Plural  of  naris. 
narghile,  nargileh  (nar'gi-le),  n.  [Also  war- 
pile,  nargili;  = F.i targhilch,  narguiU;  < Turk.  Ax. 
(<  Pers.  nargileh)  narghile,  a kind  of  pipe  (see 
def.),  orig.  made  of  eocoanut-shell,  < E.  Ind. 
nargil,  a cocoanut-tree : see  nargil.]  An 
Eastern  tobacco-pipe  in  which  the  smoke  passes 
through  water  before  reaching  the  lips,  the 
water  being  contained  in  a receptacle  origin- 
ally of  cocoanut,  now  often  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  metal;  a hubble-bubble.  The  stem 
is  a long  flexible  tube.  See  kalian. 
nargil  (nar'gil),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  southern  Hin- 
dustan, the  cocoanut-tree.  Simmonds. 
narial  (na'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  naris,  nostril  (see 
nare),  + -al.]  Of  or  pertainingto  the  nostrils; 
narine:  as,  the  narial  openings  or  passages, 
naric  (nar'ik),  a.  Same  as  narial. 
naricorn  (nar'i-kdrn),  n.  [<  L.  naris,  nostril,  + 
cornu,  horn.]  The  horny  nasal  sheath  of  the 
beak  of  some  birds,  overlying  or  incasing  the 
nostrils,  as  in  petrels  and  albatrosses ; the  rhi- 
notheea,  or  nasal  case : in  some  birds,  as  alba- 
trosses, it  is  a separate  piece. 

The  naricorn  or  rhinotheca  is  [in  the  albatross]  an  ir- 
regularly convoluted  little  scroll. 

Coues,  Proc.  Phils.  Acad.,  1866,  p.  276. 

nariform  (nar'i-form),  a.  [<  L. naris,  anostril, 
+ forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a nostril;  re- 
sembling a nostril  in  form, 
narina  (na-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  naris,  a nostril: 
see  nare.]  Ah  African  trogon,  Hapaloderma 
narina. 

narine  (na'rin),  a.  [=  F.  narine;  as  L.  naris,  a 
nostril  (see  nare),  + -ine1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  nostrils ; narial. 

naris  (na'ris),  n. ; pi.  nares  (-rez).  [L.,  nostril: 

see  nare.]  A nostril.— Anterior  nares,  the  external 
nostrils.  — Posterior  nares,  the  internal  opening  of  the 
narial  passages  into  the  pharynx,  behind  the  soft  palate. 
Also  called  choance.  See  cuts  under  skull-,  Crocodilia,  and 
sinus. 

Narkomedusse,  n.  pi.  See  Narcomedusce. 
narlt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  gnarl1. 
narr.  An  abbreviation  of  narratio. 
narrablet  (nar'a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  narrable,  < 
L.  narrabilis,  < narrare,  relate,  report:  see 


narrowness 


narrable 

narrate .]  Capable  of  being  related,  told,  or 
narrated.  Cockeram. 

narras-plant  (nar'as-plant),  n.  [<  nat.  name 
in  Portuguese  West  Africa.]  A cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  of  South  Africa,  Acavthosicyos 
horrida,  growing  on  sandy  downs  near  the  sea. 
Without  leaves  and  covered  with  stout  spines,  it  forms 
impenetrable  thickets  of  the  height  of  a man.  The  fruit 
is  abundant,  as  large  as  a small  melon,  the  pulp  white  and 
delicate,  very  refreshing  and  wholesome.  The  seeds  also 
are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

narrate  (na-rat'  or  nar'at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
narrated,  ppr.  narrating.  [<  L.  narratus,  pp. 
of  narrare  (>It.  narrare  = Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  narrar  = 
F.  narrer),  relate,  make  known,  for  *gnarrare, 

< •/  gna,  seen  also  in  E.  know.  Cf.  L.  gnarus, 
knowing:  see  gnarity.\  To  tell,  rehearse,  or 
recite  in  detail ; relate  the  particulars  or  inci- 
dents of;  relate  in  speech  or  writing. 

I may  aptly  narrate  the  apologue.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

When  I have  least  to  narrate — to  speak  in  the  Scottish 
phrase — I am  most  diverting. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  223.  (Davies.) 
= Syn.  Describe,  Narrate  (see  describe),  detail,  recount,  re- 
peat. 

narratio  (na-ra'shi-o),  m.  [L.:  see  narration.'] 
In  civil  law,  an  account  or  formal  statement  in 
pleading,  setting  forth  the  facts  constituting 
the  plaintiff’s  cause  of  action : used  to  some  ex- 
tent at  common  law.  Abbreviated  narr. 
narration  (na-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  narration  = 
Pr.  narratio  = Sp.  narration  = Pg.  narraptto  = 
It.  narrazione , < L.  narratio(n-),  a relation,  a 
narrative,  < narrare,  relate:  see  narrate.']  1. 
The  act  of  recounting  or  relating  in  order  the 
particulars  of  some  action,  occurrence,  or  affair ; 
a narrating. 

In  the  narration  of  some  great  design, 

Invention,  art,  and  fable,  all  must  join. 

Dryden  and  Soaine,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  160. 

The  power  of  diffusion  without  being  diffuse  woulS  seem 
to  be  the  highest  merit  of  narration,  giving  it  that  easy 
flow  which  is  so  difficult.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  278. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated  or  recounted;  an 
orderly  recital  of  the  details  and  particulars  of 
some  transaction  or  event,  or  of  a series  of 
transactions  or  events ; a story  or  narrative. 

The  great  disadvantage  our  historians  labour  under  is 
too  tedious  an  interruption  by  the  insertion  of  records  in 
their  narration.  Felton. 

Specifically — 3.  In  rhet.,  that  part  of  an  ora- 
tion in  which  the  speaker  makes  his  statement 
Of  facts.  The  narration  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
proposition  (prothesis)  or  statement  of  the  subject.  Be- 
sides the  principal  narration  or  narration  proper  (the 
diegesis),  ancient  rhetoricians  distinguished  subordinate 
forms  of  narration  — the  catadiegesis,  epidiegesis,  hypodie- 
gesis,  paradiegesis,  and  prodiegesia. — Oblique  narra- 
tion. See  oblique.  =Syn.  2.  Account,  Relation,  Narrative, 
etc.  See  account. 

narrative  (nar'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  narra- 
tif  = Sp.  Pg.  It  '.  narrativo,  < L.  narrativus,  suit- 
able for  relation,  < narrare,  pp.  narratus,  re- 
late: see  narrate .]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  narration  or  the  act  of  relating  the  details  of 
a transaction  or  an  event:  as,  narrative  skill. 
— 2.  Given  to  narration  or  the  telling  of  stories 
and  the  recounting  of  incidents  and  events. 
[Bare.] 

The  tattling  quality  of  age  ...  is  always  narrative. 

Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  narrated ; a connected 
account  of  the  particulars  of  an  event  or  trans- 
action, or  series  of  incidents ; a relation  or  nar- 
ration ; a story. 

By  this  narratiue  you  now  vnderstand  the  state  of  the 
question.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  53. 

The  Narrative  is  a mere  imitation  of  history. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  143. 
Some  write  a narrative  of  wars,  and  feasts 
Of  heroes.  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  139. 

2.  The  art  of  narrating  or  recounting  in  de- 
tail : as,  he  is  very  skilful  in  narrative. 

The  principles  of  the  art  of  narrative  must  be  equally 
observed.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  A Humble  Remonstrance. 
Narrative  of  a deed,  in  Scots  law,  that  part  of  a deed 
which  describes  the  grantor  and  the  person  in  whose 
favor  the  deed  is  granted,  and  states  the  cause  of  granting. 
=Syn.  1.  Account,  Relation,  Narrative,  etc.  See  account. 
narratively  (nar'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  or  by  a nar- 
rative or  narration. 

narrator  (na-ra'tor),  n.  [==  F.  narrateur , OF. 
narreur  = Sp.  Pg.  narrador  = It.  narratore , < 
L.  narrator,  a narrator,  < narrare,  pp.  narratus , 
relate:  see  narrate.]  1.  One  who  narrates; 
one  who  recounts  or  states  facts,  details,  etc. 
Hee  is  but  a narrator  of  other  men’s  opinions. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  i. 

2.  In  the  older  oratorios  and  passions,  the  per- 
sonage who  sings  the  historical  parts  of  the  text, 
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so  as  to  give  the  proper  setting  for  the  dramatic 
and  lyric  numbers. 

narratoryf  (nar'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  narrate  + -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  narrative;  consisting  of  nar- 
rative. 

Now  Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  Subject, 
yet  commonly  they  are  either  Narratory,  Objurgatory, 
Consolatory,  Monitory,  or  Congratulatory. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

narre1!,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  gnar 2. 
Levins. 

I narre,  as  a dogge  dothe  whan  he  is  angred.  Palsgrave. 
Narre  lyke  a dogge  whych  is  madde.  Huloet. 

narre2f,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  near1. 
narrow1  (nar'o),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  narow , na- 
rowe , nareioe,  narwe , naru,  < AS.  nearu  ( nearw -) 
= OS.  naru,  naro , narowo , narrow,  = OFries. 
*naro  (in  deriv.  nara,  oppression)  = D.  naar, 
dismal,  ghastly,  frightful,  sorrowful,  depressed, 
= MLG.  nare , narwe , LG-.  naar , dismal,  ghastly, 
= OHG.  *naru  ( *narw -),  in  deriv.  narwa,  narwo , 
MHG.  narwe,  G.  narbe , a closed  wound,  a scar; 
cf.  Icel.  njorva-sund, * narrow  strait’  (applied  to 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar);  perhaps  orig.  with 
initial  s , akin  to  snare.  Certainly  not  connect- 
ed with  near1.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  little  width  or 
breadth ; measuring  relatively  little  from  side 
to  side ; not  wide  or  broad : as,  a narrow  chan- 
nel or  passage ; a narrow  ribbon. 

By  little  it  [the  land]  cometh  in,  and  waxeth  narrower 
towards  both  the  ends. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  1. 
Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life.  Mat.  vii.  14. 

The  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iL  8.  28. 
Those  small  Perquisites  that  I have  are  thrust  up  into 
a little  narrow  Lobby.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vL  39. 

2.  Limited  as  regards  extent, resources,  means, 
sentiment,  mental  view,  scope,  individual  dis- 
position, or  habits,  etc.  (a)  Small;  confined;  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Had  I not  beene  brought  into  such  a narrow  compasse  of 
time.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  144. 

It  is  a large  subject  [the  dissensions  at  Rome],  but  I shall 
draw  it  into  as  narrow  a compass  as  I can. 

Swift , Nobles  and  Commons,  iii. 
(6)  Straitened ; limited ; impoverished : as,  narrow  fortune. 

Socinios  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  from  convic- 
tion, and  studied  it  with  great  application,  as  far  as  his 
narrow  means  of  instruction  would  allow  him. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  398. 

(c)  Contracted;  lacking  breadth  or  liberality  of  view; 
illiberal;  bigoted. 

I hold  not  so  narrow  a conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  con- 
ceive that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  3. 
The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify  would 
produce  a very  narrow  and  stinted  charity.  Bp.  Smalridge. 

There  is  no  surer  proof  of  a narrow  and  ill-instructed 
mind  than  to  think  and  uphold  that  what  a man  takes  to 
be  the  truth  on  religious  matters  is  always  to  be  pro- 
claimed. M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Pref. 

(d)  Niggardly;  avaricious;  covetous. 

To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Close;  bare;  so  small  or  close  as  to  be  al- 
most inadequate;  barely  sufficient:  as,  a nar- 
row majority  or  escape  (that  is,  a majority  so 
small  or  an  escape  so  close  as  almost  to  fail  of 
being  a majority  or  an  escape). 

The  Lords,  by  a narrow  majority,  . . . adopted  the  same 
declaration.  Brougham. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  lower  house  is  very  nar- 
row. It  comprises  eighteen  Southern  members. 

The  Nation,  XLVII.  453. 

4.  Close;  near;  accurate;  scrutinizing;  care- 
ful; minute. 

I hate  her  more 

Than  I love  happiness,  and  plac’d  thee  there 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 
These  two,  far  off, 

Shall  tempt  thee  to  just  wonder,  and,  drawn  near. 
Can  satisfy  thy  narrowest  curiosity. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  ii.  2. 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  528. 

5.  Restricted  or  brief,  with  reference  to  time. 
From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  [may]  ensue  a minor- 
ity or  smallness  in  the  exclusion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iiL  6. 
Narrow  circumstances.  See  circumstance.—  Narrow 
cloths.  See  cloth.—  Narrow  gage.  See  gage‘s,  2 (a).— 
The  narrow  sea  or  seas,  the  English  Channel,  or,  specif- 
ically, the  Strait  of  Dover. 

Keep  thees  two  townes  [Calais  and  Dover],  sire,  to  your 
magestee 

As  your  twein  eyen,  to  keep  the  narow  see. 

Libell  of  Englishe  Policye,  1436  (ed.  Hertzberg). 


Antonio  hath  a ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  nar- 
row seas;  the  Goodwins,  I think  they  call  the  place. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  4. 
Far  beyond, 

Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of  France.  . . . 

“ God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her  off.” 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Cramped,  pinched,  scanty,  mean. 

H.  n.  1.  A strait;  a narrow  passage  through 
a mountain,  or  a narrow  channel  of  water  be- 
tween one  sea  or  lake  and  another;  a sound; 
any  contracted  part  of  a navigable  river  or  har- 
bor: used  chiefly  in  the  plural : as,  the  Narroios 
at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  sea-current,  especially  observable  in  narrows,  like 
the  Hellespont.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  366. 

2.  A contracted  part  of  an  ocean  current : usu- 
ally in  the  plural : as,  the  narrows  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  the  south  point  of  Florida. — 3.  pi. 
In  coalmining,  roadways  or  galleries  driven  at 
right  angles  to  drifts,  and  smaller  than  these  in 
section.  Gresley.  [North.  Eng.] 
narrow1  (nar'o),  adv.  [<  ME.  narwe,  < AS. 
nearwe,  narrowly,  < nearu , narrow : see  narrow1, 
a.]  Narrowly.  [Rare.] 

Yndir  his  lift  side  y my  silf  stood, 

And  aftir  his  soule  ful  naruj  a-spied. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

narrow1  (nar'o),  v.  [<  ME.  narowen,  narwen,  < 
AS.  nearwian,  nirwan , make  narrow,  become 
narrow,  genearwian , make  narrow,  < nearu,  nar- 
row: see  narrow1,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
narrow  or  contracted;  reduce  in  breadth  or 
scope:  as,  to  narrow  one’s  sphere  of  action. 

At  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  narrowed, 
and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it  [the  needlel  varieth  but 
five  or  six  [degrees].  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii  2. 
Narrow  not  the  law  of  charity,  equity,  mercy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  L II. 
Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  faculties. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

One  science  [theology]  is  incomparably  above  all  the 
rest,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a trade. 

Locke. 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

Specifically — 2.  In  knitting,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  stitches  of:  opposed  to  widen:  as,  to 
narrow  a stocking  at  the  toe. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  become  narrow,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Following  up 

The  river  as  it  narrow’d  to  the  hills. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ill. 

2.  In  the  manege,  to  take  less  than  the  proper 
ground  in  stepping,  or  hear  out  insufficiently  to 
the  one  hand  or  the  other:  said  of  a horse. — 

3.  In  knitting,  to  reduce  the  number  of  stitches, 
either  by  knitting  two  together  or  by  slipping 
one  and  binding  it  over  the  next : as,  when  you 
reach  this  point  you  must  narrow. 

narrow‘2t,  a.  See  nary. 

narrower  (nar'o-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
narrows  or  contracts. 

narrow-gage  (nar'o-gaj),  a.  In  railroads,  of  a 
gage  less  than  the  standard  gage  of  4 feet 
inches. 

narrowing  (nar'o-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  nar- 
rowt,  p.]  1 . In  knitting,  the  act  of  reducing  the 

breadth  of  the  work,  as  by  throwing  two  stitches 
into  one. — 2.  The  part  of  the  work  which  has 
been  thus  narrowed  or  contracted, 
narrowly  (nar'6-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *narweliche, 
neruhliche,  < A$.  nearulice,  narrowly,  < nearu, 
narrow:  see  narrow1,  a.]  l.With  little  breadth, 
extent,  or  scope ; restrictedly  as  regards  breadth 
or  scope. 

He  does  not  think  the  church  of  England  so  narrowly 
calculated  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government.  Svrijt,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

2.  Sparingly;  with  niggardliness. — 3.  Close- 
ly ; with  careful  or  minute  scrutiny ; attentive- 
ly; carefully:  as,  narrowly  watched,  inspected, 
or  seen. 

We  will  watch  the  bishop  narrowly , 

Lest  some  other  way  he  should  ride. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child’ s Ballads, 

(V.  295). 

Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  iv.  6. 

4.  Nearly;  within  a little ; by  a small  distance. 
His  ancestor  was  a brave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 

ing  killed  in  the  civil  wars.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

narrow-minded  (nar'o-mln'ded),  a.  Of  con- 
fined views  or  sentiments ; bigoted ; illiberal, 
narrow-mindedness  (nar,o-min//ded-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  narrow-minded, 
narrowness  (nar'o-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  *narownes, 
< AS.  nearuness,  narrowness,  < nearu,  narrow: 


narrowness 

see  narrow1,  a.)  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  narrow,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
narrow-nosed  (nar'6-ndzd),  a.  In  zodl.,  catar- 
rhine : specifically  applied  to  the  Catarrhina  or 
Old  World  apes  and  monkeys, 
narrow-souled  (nar'6-sold),  a.  Illiberal;  de- 
void of  generosity. 

narrow-work  (nar'o-werk),  n.  In  coal-min- 
ing, all  the  work  done  in  the  mine  in  the  way 
of  opening  it,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
pillars : nearly  the  same  as  dead-worlc,  or  that 
which  is  done  preparatory  to  beginning  to  take 
out  the  coal, 
narry,  a.  See  nary. 

nartt.  A contracted  form  of  ne  art,  art  not. 
Narthecium  (nar-the'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vapttr/t;,  a tall  hollow-stemmed  umbelliferous 
plant:  see  narthex.)  A genus  of  herbs  of  the 
family  Melanthiacex,  known  by  its  single  style, 
stiff  open  flowers,  and  rigid  linear  leaves 
in  two  ranks,  rising  from  a creeping  rootstock. 
There  are  4 species,  of  north  temperate  regions,  with 
yellow  flowers  in  racemes.  The  name  bog-asphodel,  ap- 
plied to  the  genus,  belongs  especially  to  N.  ossifragum, 
the  Lancashire  asphodel  of  England,  and  N.  Americcmum, 
a rare  plant  of  New  Jersey.  Named  by  Mbhring  in  1742 
and  established  by  Hudson  in  1762. 

narthex  (niir'tkeks),  n.  [NL. , < L.  narfhex,  < Gr. 
vapdi/C,  a tall  hollow-stemmed  umbelliferous 
plant  (L.  ferula),  also  a wand  of  this  plant,  a 
case,  casket;  in  LGr.  also  as  in  def.  1.]  1. 

A part  of  an  early  Christian  or  an  Oriental 
church  or  basilica,  at  the  end  furthest  from  the 
bema  or  sanctuary,  and  nearest  to  the  main  en- 
trance. It  was  originally  separated  from  the  nave  merely 
by  a railing  or  screen ; but  after  the  earliest  Christian  cen- 
turies it  was  generally  divided  from  the  church  proper  by 
a complete  wall,  in  which  were  the  main  entrance-doors 
to  the  church,  the  narthex  thus  forming  a capacious  and 
lofty  vestibule  of  the  full  width  of  the  church.  In  primi- 
tive times  the  narthex  was  the  part  of  the  church  to  which 
the  catechumens,  the  energumens,  and  the  class  of  peni- 
tents called  audientes  or  hearers  were  admitted.  Some- 
times it  was  set  apart  for  the  women  of  the  congregation. 
Occasionally  it  was  double,  in  which  case  the  inner  division 
was  called  the  esonarthex  and  the  outer  division  the  exo- 
narthex.  In  the  church-building  of  western  Europe,  in 
certain  types  of  monastic  churches,  notably  in  those  of  the 
Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  the  narthex  persisted  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  often  formed  a very 
important  architectural  feature,  as  in  the  splendid  example 
in  the  great  abbey-church  of  Vdzelay,  France.  Also  called 
antechurch,  antenave,  pronaos . See  diagram  under  bema. 
2.  In  antiq.,  a small  box  or  casket  for  unguents 
or  perfumes. — 3.  [cap.]  An  old  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  now  referred  to  Ferula.  See 
asafetida.  ■ 

narwet,  a.  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
narrow1. 

narwhal  (nar'hwal),  n.  [Also  narwliale,  narwal; 
= F . narval  = G.  narwal,  < Sw.  Dan.  narhval  = 
Icel.  nahvalr,  a narwhal;  thelcel.  formisappar. 
lit. ‘a  corpse-whale,’ < nar  { nom.;  in  comp,  nd-), 
a corpse,  + hvalr  = E.  whale,  and  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  its  pale  color;  but 
the  term  seems  unusual,  and  the  form  does  not 
suit  the  Sw.  Dan.  narhval.  The  name  may  be 
a native  (Greenland?)  term  adapted  to  Icel.; 
cf . Greenland  anarnak,  a kind  of  whale.  Cf . wal- 
rus, AS.  horshweel,  in  which  the  element  whale 
appears.]  A cetacean,  Monodon  monoeeros,  of 
the  family  Delphinidce  and  the  subfamily  Del- 


nash-gab 


Narwhal  ( Monodon  monoeeros). 


phinapterinw ; the  sea-unicorn,  unicorn-whale, 
or  unicorn-fish.  One  of  the  teeth  of  the  male  is  enor- 
mcmsly  developed  into  a straight  spirally  fluted  tusk  from 
6 to  >0  feet  long.  This  tusk  is  sometimes  almost  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  creature,  and  furnishes  a valuable  ivory. 
:uie  narwhal  a^so  yields  a superior  quality  of  oil.  It  in- 
habits arctic  seas.  See  also  cut  under  Monodon. 
nary  (ner'i),  a.  [Also  warn/,  and  formerly 
narro,  narrow ; cf.  ary , formerly  also  ery , arra , 
arrow.']  A corruption  of  ne'er  a , never  a (the 
article  being  sometimes  erroneously  repeated 
after  the  word  in  which  it  is  contained). 

I warrants  me,  there  is  narrow  a one  of  all  those  officer 
fellows  but  looks  upon  himself  to  be  as  good  as  arrow  a 
’squire  of  500Z.  a-year.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  viii.  2. 

As  for  master  and  the  young  squire,  they  have  as  yet 
had  narro  glimpse  of  the  new  light. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  W.  Jenkins  to  Mrs.  Mary 

[Jones,  p.  186. 
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senses  modern,  < F.  nasal  = Sp.  Pg.  nasal  = 

It.  nasale , < NL.  nasalis , of  the  nose,  < L.  na- 
sus = E.  nose1:  seewose1.]  I.  a . 1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nose  or  nostrils;  narial;  rhinal. 

— 2.  Uttered  with  resonance  in  the  nose,  or 
with  admission  of  the  expelled  air  into  the 
nasal  passages,  by  relaxation  or  dropping  of 
the  palatal  veil  that  shuts  them  off  from  the 
pharynx.  A nasal  sound  uttered  with  complete  closure 
of  the  mouth-organs  is  a nasal  stop,  or  check,  or  mute,  or 
oftenest  called  a nasal  merely : such  in  English  are  n, 
m,  ng,  uttered  respectively  in  the  mouth-positions  of  d, 
b,  g.  There  are  apt  to  be  in  any  language  as  many  such 
as  there  are  positions  of  mute-closure ; thus,  in  Sanskrit 
there  are  five.  A nasal  uttered  in  a vowel-position  of  the 
mouth-organs  is  a nasal  vowel:  such  are  the  French  an, 
on,  in,  un,  the  Portuguese  do,  etc.  Nasal  semivowels  are 
also  possible.  And 
sometimes  the  in  v * 
whole  utterance 
is  rendered  more 
or  less  nasal  (the 
“nasal  twang”)  by 
habitual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  velar 
closure. 

3.  In  entom., 
pertaining  to 
the  nasus  or 
elypeus.  _ Na- 
sal bone,  a nasal. 

See  II.,  3.— Na- 
sal canal,  crest, 
duct.  See  the 
nouns.  — Nasal 
fossse.  (a)  In 
anal.,  the  nasal 
passages  ; the  hol- 
low interior  or  cav-  — — , — — - w. 

ity  of  the  nose.  In  man  the  nasal  fossoe  are  right  and  left,  by  modification  or  addition, 
separated  by  the  nasal  septum,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  II.  intrans.  To  speak  or  pronounce  with  a 
three  fossse  or  meatus,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  nasal  sound-  sneak  throuo-h  tlu>  nnce 
(6)  In  ormth.,  the  depressions  upon  the  bill  of  a bird  In  _ ' ii  , > ®P.®aK  ™rougH  the  nose, 

which  the  external  nostrils  open.  These  are  usually  well-  nasally  (na  zal-i  ),aav.  In  a nasal  manner ; by 
marked  fossiB  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  on  either  side  or  through  the  nose. 

of  the  culmen,  naked  or  filled  in  with  feathers,  or  arched  nasard  (naz'ard),  it.  [=  Sn  nasardo  <F  na- 

overby  an  operculum  or  nasal  scale;  their  characters  are  sard  orlnu  ston  (of  fV  lLri 
often  of  ZObl  Offinal  im  nnrf  an  ....  otlllly  dll  Olgdll-SlOp  (Cl.  Ur.  HOSart , lia^art, 

TIQ  l't  /~\  I t ri  A n n 1 wi  t Hr  LI  1 . — L — .1-  — 71  Li.  _ _ . _ _ 
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Kahau,  or  Proboscis-monkey  ( Nasalis  larvatus). 


Nasal  Fossa  of  Man,  vertical  longitudinal 
section  just  to  one  side  of  septum:  left-hand 
figure,  outer  wall  of  right  cavity  ; right-hand 
figure,  inner  or  right  wall  of  left  cavity,  being 
the  left  side  of  the  median  septum. 

/,  olfactory  nerve,  its  filaments  passing 

through  2,  cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid,  to  ’ “*v®* 

ramify ^^eidena^mvmbr^e  </ fe  nasalization  (nS'zal-i-zS'shon).  *.  [<  nasalize 

+ -ation.]  The  act  of  nasalizing  or  uttering 
with  a nasal  sound. 


nasality  (na-zal'i-ti),  n.  [<  nasal  + -ity.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  nasal. 

The  Indian  sound  differs  only  in  the  greater  nasality  of 
the  first  letter.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Orthog.  of  Asiatick  Words. 


--j  uvuiiumLiiau  Liioiuuiaiic  s 

situated  in  brain-cavity  of  the  skull).  V, 
branches  of  trigeminus  nerve ; Pa,  palate 
flooring  nasal  cavity,  roofing  the  mouth; 
Sp,  free  posterior  margin  of  nasal  septum  • 
ST,  superior  turbinal  bone"  "4'r  — 

' ’ ‘ lal  ' 


turbinal  bone  (these  are  both  cininuiurui 
nals) ; IT,  inferior  turbinal  bone,  or  maxillo 
turbinal. 


asal  septum  ; _ . _ . ■ . 

mt,  middle  nasalize  (na  zal-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  nasalized, 
m,eoVSaSno'-'  PPr-  nasalizing.  [<  nasal  + -fee.]  I.  trans.  To 
render  nasal,  as  the  sound  of  a letter  or  syllable 


often  of  zoological  importance.  See  cuts  and  diagram  un- 
der bill.— Nasal  helmet,  the  helmet  of  the  early  middle 
ages  to  which  a nasal  was  attached.  See  II.,  1.  — Nasal 
Index.  See  craniometry.— Nasal  meatus.  See  meatus. 

—Nasal  plate,  in  herpet.,  one  of  the  special  plates  of  the 
head  of  a reptile  through  or  between  which  the  nostrils 
open;  a nasal. — Nasal  point,  in  craniom.,  the  nasion. — 

Nasal  scale,  in  ornith.,  the  horny  operculum  of  a bird's 
nostril ; a naricorn ; a rhinotheca.— Nasal  septum,  the 
partition  between  the  right  and  left  nasal  fossie,  in  man 
complete  and  consisting  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  or  mesethmoid,  the  vomer,  and  a large 
cartilage  called  triangular.— Nasal  spine,  a spinous 
process  of  bone  of  the  nose.  Three  such  are  named  in 
man : (a)  frontal,  a process  of  the  frontal  bone  in  part 
supporting  the  two  nasal  bones ; (6)  anterior,  a median  nascency  (nas'en-si),  n.  [=  F.  naissance  — Pr 

^whiehpfojeXat^etasc-  XoldTSn™  c^-TnascZT<  ? T-°£P‘ 

anterior  nares;  (c) posterior,  a corresponding  median  pro-  Cia  ~ , nascen^ai  \ L.  nascentia,  birth,  origin,  < 
cess  of  the  conjoined  palate-bones  in  the  floor  of  the  pos-  nascen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  nasci , be  born:  see  nascent.] 
terior  nares,  at  the  root  of  the  uvula.  The  last  two  pro-  Origin,  beginning,  or  production. 

cesses  are  sometimes  called  prenasal  and  postnasal.  The  nascent,  (nas'ent)  a r F Tf 

anterior  process  has  some  ethnological  significance,  being  ‘ /,LC  * " nalss?nt  Pg- 

best  deveioned  in  liio-hpr  mpps  nf  mpn  onri  io  oio^  nascente \ Ij.  n,ascen(t-)S,  ppr.  of  nasci,  ong. 


part  of  the  helmet  which  protected  the  nose: 
same  as  nasal,  n.,  1),  < L.  nasus  = E.  nose L] 
In  organ-building,  a mutation-stop,  usually  sim- 
ilar to  the  twelfth.  Also  nasarde , and  corrupt- 
ly w assart,  nazard,  nazad,  nasat. 
nasardly  (naz'ard-li),  a.  [<  *nasard,  ME.  a 
nashard  for  an  ashard,  mod.  E.  assherd,  + 
-ly1.)  Mean ; stupid : a word  of  vague  mean- 
ing. 

What ! such  a nazardlg  Pigwiggeri  I 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque. 


piuvoeoiiao  ouiuc  tuiuuiuflioai  aigllllll 

best  developed  in  the  higher  races  of  men,  and  is  also 
one  of  several  datum-points  in  craniometry. — Nasal  su- 
ture, in  entom.,  the  impressed  line  dividing  the  elypeus 
from  the  front : same  as  clypeal  suture  (which  see,  under 
clypeal). — Nasal  tube,  in  ornith.,  a tubular  naricorn  or 
rhinotheca,  such  as  oc- 
curs in  the  petrel  fam- 
ily and  some  of  the  goat- 
suckers. 

II.  n.  1.  Apart  of 
a helmet  which  pro- 
tects the  nose  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the 
face.  It  was  made  in 
various  forms.  Also 
called  nose-piece.  See 
also  cut  under  helmet. 


Nasals  (adjustable),  13th  century. 


Neuertheles  he  a-raught  hym  vpon  the  helme,  and  butte 

of  the  nasell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  629.  *- ->  — 

2.  A sound  uttered  through  or  partly  through  n?'??^erry  (naz/ber//i),  n. ; pi.  naseberries  (-iz). 
xT. • ” ’ ^ — A ® I Also  neesberru.  nisbe 


gnasci,  he  horn,  inceptive  verb,  < V gna , bear, 
related  to  v gen,  hear,  beget,  = E.  ken 2:  see 
ken2,  genus,  etc.  From  L.  nasci  are  ult.  E.  nas- 
cent, naissant,  renascent,  renascence,  renaissance, 
etc.,  natal1,  nation,  native,  etc.,  agnate,  cognate, 
etc.]  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow ; commen- 
cing development;  coming  into  being;  incipi- 
ent. 

The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acrimony 
of  alcaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  the  nerves,  pro- 
duce nascent  passions  and  anxieties  in  the  soul. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 86. 

Wiping  away  the  nascent  moisture  from  my  brow. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends  (2d  ed.),  Pref.,  p.  xii. 

Nascent  state,  ill  chem.,  the  condition  of  an  element  at 
the  instant  it  is  set  free  from  a combination  in  which  it 
has  previously  existed. 


the  nose ; especially,  a nasal  mute  or  stop,  as  m, 
n , ng. — 3.  In  anat .,  one  of  the  nasal  bones,  in 
the  higher  vertebrates  they  are  a pair  of  bones  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  in  relation  with  the  frontal,  lacrymal,  or 
maxillary  bones,  covering  in  more  or  less  of  the  nasal  cav- 
ity. They  are  very  variablein  shape  in  differentanimals, less 
so  in  position  and  relations ; in  man  they  form  the  bridge  of 
the  nose.  In  the  osseous  fishes  different  bones  have  been 
identified  as  representatives  of  the  nasals.  According  to 
Cuvier,  they  are  a pair  of  separated  small  tubiform  bones 

nr  frnnf’i  nf  th a f rmi tulc  cull iul  Tit,  dh cn  a .. 


j J 'V.  , JJl,  (IltOH/L ! ! ILO 

[Also  neesberry,  nisberry,  an  accom.  form,  simu- 
lating berry 1 (as  also  in  barberry),  < Sp.  nispero, 
medlar,  alsonaseherry-tree,  < L.  mespilus,  med- 
lar- see  medlar.)  The  tree  Sapota zapotilla,  or 
its  fruit.  See  Achras,  2,  bully-tree,  chicle-gum, 
and  sapodilla.—  Naseberry  bully-tree,  a name  of 
two  West  Indian  trees,  Sapota  zapotilla,  commonly  the 
tallest  tree  of  Jamaican  woods,  and  Achras  multijiora, 
the  latter  distinguished  as  broad-leafed,  the  former  some- 
times as  mountain  naseberry. 


yu'*wi  on-  a pim  acp.tliucu  BUlilll  lUUlIUmi 

in  front  of  the  frontals,  called  by  others  turbinals.  Ac-  J ’ 

cording  to  Owen,  they  are  represented  by  an  unpaired  Iiaseberry-bat  (naz'ber-i-bat),  n.  A West  In 

ffftTTPT’flllv  /lion  inoonfiTrowAiift  on/1  A...  — I .. 


■n'leU  a tx  x X-  „ ‘ nwjacial,  Lrotalu8,  Lepidosiren,  Anura,  and  l 

nas  t.  An  obsolete  contraction  of  ne  was,  was  *4.  In  herpet.,  a nasal  plate  or  shield 

nOti.  TVT n on  1 ]//  77  — 77  / 1 f \ r\TT  / T 


wining  vyj  v/vycii,  mey  iuc  icpi-eseuuiu  uy  an  unpaired 
projecting  bone  in  front  of  the  frontals,  more  generally 
considered  to  be  the  ethmoid.  The  nasals  were  regarded 
by  Owen  as  forming  the  neural  spine  of  the  foremost, 
rhinencephalic,  or  nasal  vertebra.  See  cuts  under  cra- 
niofacial, Crotalus,  Lepidosiren,  Anura,  and  holorhinal. 

A Tv,  7)  1 „ X „ — T_  • — 1 J 


T,!.o2*  a ,,  , ..  „ Nasalis  (mi-saTis),  »i.‘  [NL.,  < L.  nasus  = E. 

nas  t.  An  obsolete  contraction  of  ne  has,  has  nosc-l : see  nasal.)  A remarkable  genus  of 

tU0  ' semnopitheeine  monkeys,  containing  the  pro- 

Vr/ronio-TviA-nlrATT  TJ> ^ ,,  „ ct .-it. _ 


nasal  (na’zal),  a.  and  n.  [As  a noun,  in  def.  1, 
ME.  nasell,  < OP.  nasal,  nasel,  nazel,  a part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  nose ; in  other 


dian  insectivorous  and  frugivorous  bat  of  the 
genus  Stenoderma  or  Artibeus,  as  A.  jamaicensis 
or  A.  perspicillatus : so  called  from  its  fondness 
for  the  naseberry. 

nasethmoid  (na-zeth'moid),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  — E. 
nose1,  + E.  ethmoid.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
nasal  and  the  ethmoid  bone : as,  the  nasethmoid 
suture. 


uiuimcys,  remit] n mg  ine  pro-  suture. 

boscis-moukey  of  Borneo,  Semnopithecus  nasa-  nash-gab  (nash'gab),  n.  Insolent  talk;  im 
or  Nasalis  larvatus.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  See  pertinent  chatter.  Scott.  Old  Mortality,  viii 
cut  m next  column.  [Scotch.] 


nasi 

nasi,  n.  Plural  of  nasus. 
nasically  (na'zi-kal-i),  adv.  [<  nasik  + -al  + 
-ly2-  ] After  the  manner  of  a nasik  square  or 
cube. 

nasicorn  (na'zi-kdm),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  nasus,  = 
E.  nose1,  + cornu  = E.  horn.']  I.  a.  Having  a 
horn  on  the  nose,  as  a rhinoceros;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Nasicornia ; rhinocerotio. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nasicornia;  a rhino- 
ceros or  rhinocerotid. 

Nasicornia  (na-zi-k6r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
nasus,  = E.  nose1,  + cornu  = E.  horn.]  One  of 
the  five  divisions  of  Illiger’s  group  Multungu- 
lata,  containing  the  rhinoceroses.  See  Bhino- 
cerotidce. 

nasicornoust  (na'zi-k6r-nus),  a.  [As  nasicorn 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  nasicorn.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
nasiform  (na'zi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = E.  nose1, 
+ forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape  or  func- 
tion of  a nose. 

nasik  (n&'sik),  a.  [Prom  the  name  of  a town 
in  India.]  Having,  as  a magic  square  or  cube, 
other  constant  summations  than  in  rows,  col- 
umns, and  diagonals. 

nasilabial  (na-zi-la'bi-al),  a.  Same  as  nasola- 
bial. 

nasilabialis  (na-zi-la-bi-a'lis),  n.  Same  as  na- 
solabialis,  2. 

nasimalar  (na-zi-ma'lar),  a.  Same  as  naso- 
malar. 

nasio-alveolar  (na,/zi-9-al-ve'o-lar),  a.  [<  na- 
tion + alveolus  + -ars.]  Pertaining  to  the  na- 
sion  and  the  alveolar  point:  as,  the  nasio-alveo- 
lar distance. 

nasio-bregmatic  (na/zi-o-breg-mat'ik),  a.  [< 
nasion  + bregma(t-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the 
nasion  and  the  bregma,  as  the  arch  of  the  cra- 
nium between  these  two  points, 
nasio-mental  (na/,zi-o-mon'tal),  a.  [<  nasion  4- 
mentum  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  nasion  and 
the  mentum:  as,  the  nasio-mental  length  (the 
distance  between  these  points), 
nasion  (na'zi-on),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nasus  = E. 
nose1.]  In  craniom.,  the  median  point  of  the 
nasofrontal  suture.  See  craniometry. 
Nasiterna  (nas-i-t&r'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nasi- 
terna,  nassiterna,  a watering-pot  with  a large 
nose  or  spout,  < nasus  = E.  nose1.]  A genus  of 
Psittacidw;  the  pygmy  parrots.  They  are  the 
smallest  birds  of  the  order,  with  mucronate  tail-feathers, 
and  of  a green  color  varied  with  other  hues.  N.  pygmcea 
and  N.  pusio  are  examples. 

naskt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A prison.  Halli- 
well.  [Old  cant.] 

naskyt  (nas'ki),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME. ; < Sw. 
dial,  naskug,  nasty,  dirty;  cf.  LG.  nask,  also 
unnask  (with  neg.  un-,  here  intensive),  nasty; 
Norw.  nask,  greedy;  orig.  appar.  with  initial  s 
as  in  Sw.  dial,  snaskig,  Sw.  snuskig,  nasty, 
snask,  dirt ; cf.  Sw.  snaska  = Dan.  snaske,  eat 
like  a pig;  cf.  also  Norw.  naska,  champ;  other 
connections  uncertain.  Not  connected  with 
nesh.  Hence,  by  variation,  nasty,  q.  v.]  Nasty. 
Cotgrave,  s.  maulave. 

Nasmyth  hammer.  See  hammer1. 

Nasmyth’s  membrane.  See  membrane 
naso-alveolar  (na/zo-al-ve'o-lar),  a.  [<  L.  na- 
sus, = E.  nose1,  + NL.  alveolus  + -ar%. ] Per- 
taining to  the  nasal  and  alveolar  points:  as, 
the  naso-alveolar  line.  See  craniometry. 
nasobasal  (na-zo-ba'sal),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = E. 
nose1,  + Gr.  ftaatg,  base:  see  basal.]  Pertaining 
to  the  nose  and  the  base  of  the  skull : as,  the 
nasobasal  angle  of  Welcker.  See  craniometry. 
nasobasilar  (na-zo-bas'i-lar),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = 
E.  nose1,  4-  E.  basilar.]  Pertaining  to  the  nasal 
point  and  the  basion : as,  the  nasobasilar  line. 
See  craniometry. 

nasocular  (na-zok'il-lar),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = E. 
nose1,  + oculus,  eye:  see  ocular.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nose  and  the  eye;  nasorbital: 
as,  the  nasocular  or  lacrymal  duct, 
naso-ethmoidal  (na/zo-eth-moi'dal),  a.  [<  L. 
nasus,  = E.  nose1,  + E.  ethmoidal !]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nasal  and  ethmoidal  regions  of 
the  skull. 

nasofrontal  (na-zo-fron'tal),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = 
E.  nose1,  + frons  (front-),  forehead : see  fron- 
tal.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nasal  bone  and 
the  frontal  bone:  as,  the  nasofrontal  suture, 
nasolabial  (na-zo-la'bi-al),  a.  and  n.  [Also, 
more  prop.,  nasilabial;  < L.  nasus,  = E.  nose l,  4- 
labium,  lip:  see  labial.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip. 

II.  n ..  A.  nasolabial  muscle, 
nasolabialis  (na-zo-la-bi-a'lis),  n. ; pi.  nasola- 
Uales(-  lez),  [NL, : see  nasolabial.)  1.  In.hu- 
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man  anat .,  a small  muscle  connecting  the  upper 
lip  with  the  septum  of  the  nose,  being  one  of  a 
pair  of  muscular  slips  given  off  from  the  orbicu- 
laris oris.  The  interval  between  them  corresponds  to 
the  vertical  depression  seen  on  the  surface  between  the 
nose  and  the  lip.  Also  called  nasalis  labii  mperioris, 
depressor  septi,  mobilis  narium,  and  depressor  apicis  no- 
riuni.  E.  Wilson. 

2.  The  proper  lifter  of  the  nostril  and  upper 
lip,  usually  called  levator  labii  superioris  alceque 
nasi.  Coues  and  Shute.  Also  nasilabialis.  See 
first  cut  under  muscle1. 

nasolacrymal  (na-zo-lak'ri-mal),  a.  [<  L.  nasus, 
= B.nose1,  4-  lacryma,  tear : see  lacrymal.]  Per- 
taining to  the  nose  and  to  tears : as,  the  naso- 
lacrymal duct,  which  carries  tears  from  the  eye 
to  the  nose. 

nasology  (na-zol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  nasus,  = E. 
nose1,  + Gr.  -hoyta,  < fkyuv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
The  study  of  the  nose  or  of  noses. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  as  deep  in  nasology  as  the  learned  Slaw- 
kenhergius. 

S.  Phillips , Essays  from  The  Times,  II.  336.  (Davies.) 

nasomalar  (na-zo-ma'lar),  a.  [Also  nasimalar; 
(.  L.  nasus,  = E.  nose1,  + NL.  mala,  the  cheek: 
see  malar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose  and 
the  cheek  or  cheek-bone, 
nasomaxillary  (na-zo-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
nasus,  = E.  nose,  4-  maxilla,  the' jaw-bone:  see 
maxillary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  upper  jaw-bone : as,  the  nasomaxillary 
suture. 

Nason  flute.  See  flute1. 
nasopalatal  (na-zo-pal'a-tal),  a.  [<  L.  nasus, 
= E .nose1,  4-  palatum,  the  palate : see  palatal.] 
Same  as  nasopalatine. 

nasopalatine  (na-zo-pal'a-tin),  a.  [<  L.  nasus, 
= E.  nose1,  + palatum,  tbe  palate,  + -ine 1 : see 
palatine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose  and  to 
the  palate  or  palate-bones ; nasopalatal Naso- 

palatine canai  or  foramen,  one  of  the  anterior  palatine 
canals  or  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of  a nasopala- 
tine nerve  from  the  nose  to  the  month.— Nasopalatine 
nerve,  a branch  of  Meckel’s  ganglion  which  ramifies  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  Also  called 
nerve  of  Scarpa,  nerve  of  Cotunnius,  and  internal  spheno- 
palatine nerve. 

nasopharyngeal  (na-zo-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  [<  na- 
sopharynx (-pharyng-) ' 4-  -al.]  ' Pertaining  to 
the  nasal  fossae  and  the  pharynx, 
nasopharynx  (na-zo-far'ingks),  n. ; pi.  naso- 
pharynges  (na,/zo-fa-rin'jez).  [<  L.  nasus,  - - E. 
nose1,  + NL.  pharynx, .q.  v.]  That  part  of  the 
pharynx  which  is  behind  and  above  the  soft 
palate,  directly  continuous  with  the  nasal  pas- 
sages : distinguished  from  oropharynx. 
nasorbital  (na-z6r'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  nasus,  = 
E.  nose1,  -I-  orbita,  orbit:  see  orbital.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nose  and  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes;  orbitonasal;  nasocular. 
nasosubnasal  (na/zo-sub-na'zal),  a.  [<  L.  na- 
sus, = E.  nose1,  + sub,  under,  + nasus  = E.  nose : 
see  nasal.]  Connecting  the  nasal  and  the  sub- 
nasal point.  See  craniometry. 

Nassa  (nas'a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1799),  < L. 
nassa,  naxa,  a wicker  basket  with  a narrow  neck 
for  catching  fish,  a week]  The  leading  genus 
of  Nassidce.  Some  of  the  species  are  known  as  dog- 
whelks.  Several  abound  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  as  N.  obsoleta  and  AT.  trivittata. 

Nassau  grouper.  A West  Indian  fish:  same 

as  hamlet 2. 

Nassellaria  (nas-e-la'ri-a),  n.  p>l.  [NL.,  < *nas- 
sella,  dim.  of  L.  nassa,  a wicker  basket  (see  Nas- 
sa), 4-  -aria.]  Haeckel’s  name  of  radiolarians 
with  the  central  capsule  originally  invariably 
uniaxial,  oval,  _ or  conical,  with  two  different 
poles  of  the  axis,  having  at  one  pole  the  char- 
acteristic porous  area  through  which  the  whole 
of  the  pseudopodia  project  like  a bush, 
nass-fish  (nas'fish),  n.  The  angler,  Lophius 
piscatorius. 

Nassidae  (nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nassa  4- 
-idee.]  A family  of  buccinoid  or  whelk-like 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Nassa;  the 
dog-whelks.  The  animal  has  a large  foot,  generally 
bifid  behind,  a long  siphon,  and  a radula  with  the  median 
teeth  multidentate  and  the  lateral  generally  bicuspid  and 
with  intermediate  denticles ; the  operculum  is  unguicu- 
late  and  usually  serrate.  The  shell  is  generally  small,  com- 
pact, and  highly  sculptured,  with  a twisted  or  plaited  colu- 
mella, and  usually  a calloused  columellar  lip.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  occur  in  all  seas.  See  out  under  dog- 
whelk. 

Nassinse  (na-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nassa  4- 
-inte.]  The  Nassidae  considered  as  a subfamily 
of  Bucoinidce ; the  dog- whelks. 
nast1  (nast),  n.  [<  nast-y.]  Dirt ; nastiness. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nast3t.  An  obsolete  contraction  of  ne  hast,  hast 
not. 


nasty 

Hasten  (nas'tn),  v.  t.  [<  nast1  4-  -cn2.]  To  ren- 
der nasty.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nastily  (nas'ti-li),  adv.  In  a nasty  manner; 
filthily;  dirtily;  disagreeably;  unpleasantly, 
nastiness  (nas'ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  character  of 
being  filthy ; filthiness ; dirtiness ; filthy  habits 
or  condition. 

The  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude.  SirJ.  Hayward. 

2.  Disgusting  taste;  nauseousness. 

That  quality  of  unmitigated  nastiness  which  so  famil- 
iarly attests  the  genuineness  of  our  Western  doses. 

The  Atlantic,  XXI.  264. 

3.  Disagreeableness;  unpleasantness:  as, the 
general  nastiness  of  the  weather.  [Colloq., 
chiefly  in  Great  Britain.]— 4.  Meanness;  dis- 
honorableness: as,  the  nastiness  of  the  trick. 
[Colloq.]  — 5.  That  which  is  filthy ; filth. 

The  swine  is  as  filthy  when  he  lies  close  in  his  stye  as 
when  he  comes  forth  and  shakes  his  nastiness  in  the 
street.  South,  Sermons,  VIII.  i. 

6.  Moral  filth  or  filthiness ; grossness  or  inde- 
cency; obscenity. 

The  common  quality,  however,  of  all  Dryden’s  comedies 
is  their  nastiness,  the  more  remarkable  because  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  a man  of  modest  conversation. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  45. 
=Syn.  Foulness,  defilement,  pollution, 
nasturtion  (nas-ter'shon),  n.  See  nasturtium,  2. 
Nasturtium  (nas-ter;’shi-um),  n.  [NL.  (R. 
Brown,  1812),  < L.  nasturtium , a cress, with  ref.  to 
its  somewhat  acrid  smell,  < L.  nasus,  = E.  nose1, 
+ torquere,  pp.  tortus,  twist.]  1.  Robert 
Brown’s  name  for  Horipa , a genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Brassicacese , having  pods  with 
seeds  in  two  rows.  There  are  about  20  species, 
branching  herbs,  in  water  or  on  land,  usually  with  small 
white  flowers,  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  pods  short 
or  elongated.  They  bear  the  general  name  of  water-cress , 


a,  flower;  b,  pod. 


but  Roripa  Nasturtium  is  the  water-cress  proper,  a 
creeping  herb  of  springs  and  brooks,  much  cultivated,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  naturalized  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  so  vigorously  as  to  choke  up  rivers. 
Other  species,  as  the  wide-spread  R.  palustris,  the  marsh- 
cress,  are  weedy-looking  plants  of  little  consequence. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  One  of  various  species  of  the  genus 
Tropceolum.  The  most  common  is  T.  majus,  the  Indian 
cress  or  lark’s-heel,  a showy  climber,  the  large  flowers  vary- 
ing from  orange  to  scarlet  and  crimson.  A smaller  sort 
with  paler  flowers  is  T.  minus.  A third  kind  is  the  tuber- 
ous nasturtium,  T.  tuberosum.  These  plants  are  consid- 
ered antiscorbutic ; the  fruits  are  pickled  and  used  in  the 
place  of  capers,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  serve  for  a 
salad. 

3.  [?.  c.J  A rich  orange  color.  S caputine^. 

Nastus  (nas'tus),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de  Jussieu, 

1789),  so  called  as  having  the  stem  not  hollow, 
but  filled  with  pith;  < Gr.  vaorog,  filled,  solid.] 
A genus  of  tall  grasses  of  the  tribe  Bamhusece, 
known  by  the  numerous  empty  glumes,  the 
grain  adnate  to  the  pericarp.  There  are  2 or  3 spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  of  tree-like  habit, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  the  bamboo,  and  one-flowered 
spikelets  in  panicles.  N.  Borbonicus  of  the  Isle  of  Reunion 
(or  Isle  of  Bourbon)  forms  a belt  entirely  around  the  moun- 
tains of  the  island.  It  is  a fine  species,  reaching  a height 
of  60  feet. 

nasty  (nas'ti),  a.  [Or.  obscure : poss.  a var.  of 
nasky.']  1.  Filthy;  dirty;  foul;  unclean,  (a) 
Physically  filthy  or  dirty. 

Honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty,  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 94. 
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I am  a nastyer  heap  than  those,  and  may 

Taint  thy  sweet  Lustre  by  my  filth’s  excess. 

J.  Beaumont ; Psyche,  ii.  135. 

A people  breaths  not  more  savage  and  nasty ; crusted 
with  dirt.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  85. 

(6)  Of  filthy  habits. 

Therefore  the  Lord,  this  Day,  with  loathsom  Lice 
Plagues  poor  and  rich,  the  nastie  and  the  nice. 

Both  Man  and  beast. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

This  day  our  captain  told  me  that  our  landmen  were 
very  nasty  and  slovenly,  and  that  the  gun-deck,  where  they 
lodged,  was  so  beastly  and  noisome  with  their  victuals 
and  beastliness  as  would  much  endanger  the  health  of 
the  ship.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  p.  12. 

(c)  Morally  filthy ; indecent ; ribald  ; indelicate : applied 
to  speech  or  behavior. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has  thrown 
out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that  perhaps  ever 
was  put  together.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

2.  Nauseous ; disgusting  to  taste  or  smell:  as, 
a nasty  medicine. — 3.  In  a weakened  sense, 
disagreeable;  bad.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

Lady  A said  here  [in  England]  at  a dinner,  . . . 

speaking  to  her  husband,  . . . who  thought  it  proper  not 

to  touch  his  soup,  Do  take  some,  A : it’s  not  at  all 

nasty.  It.  O.  White,  England  Without  and  Within,  xvi. 

4.  Foul;  stormy;  disagreeable;  unpleasant: 
applied  to  the  weather.  Compare  dirty  and 
foul1  in  the  same  sense.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

A stormy  day  [is  called  in  England]  a nasty  day. 

R.  G.  White,  England  Without  and  Within,  xvi. 

5.  Troublesome;  annoying;  difficult  to  deal 
with,  or  threatening  trouble;  of  a kind  to  be 
avoided:  as,  a nasty  customer  to  deal  with;  a 
nasty  cut  or  fall. — 6.  Ill-natured;  mean;  dis- 
honorable ; hateful : as,  a nasty  remark ; a nasty 
trick.  [Colloq.] 

She  is  a nasty,  hardened  creature ; and  I do  hate  her. 

. . . How  a woman  can  be  so  nasty  I can’t  imagine. 

Trollope,  Is  he  Popenjoy?  lix. 
=Syn.  1 and  3.  Nasty,  Filthy,  Foul,  Dirty.  These  words 
are  on  the  descending  scale  of  strength.  Nasty  is  the 
strongest  word  in  the  language  for  that  which  is  offensive 
to  sight,  smell,  or  touch  by  the  quality  of  its  uncleanness 
or  uncleanliness.  The  English  fondness  for  the  colloquial 
use  of  the  word  in  connection  with  bad  weather,  and  fig- 
uratively for  anything  disagreeable,  is  not  matched  by 
anything  in  America;  on  the  contrary,  the  word  is  con- 
sidered too  strong  for  ordinary  or  delicate  use,  and  foul  is 
used  of  bad  weather.  All  the  words  apply  to  that  which 
is  filled  or  covered  in  considerable  degree  with  anything 
offensive.  The  moral  uses  of  the  word  correspond  with 
the  physical. 

nasty-man  (nas'ti-man),  n.  See  garroting. 

Nasua  (na'su-a),  re.  [NL.,<L.  nasus=i  E.  nose: 
see  nose L]  The  only  genus  of  coatimondis,  of 
the  subfamily  Nasuina:.  Several  described  species 
are  reducible  to  two,  N.  narica  and  N.  rufa;  but  there 
are  several  subspecies.  See  cut  under  coati. 

Nasninse  (na-su-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nasua 
+ -inw.]  A subfamily  of  the  racoon  family, 
Procyonidw,  typified  by  the  genus  Nasua;  the 
coatimondis  or  coatis.  They  have  an  extremely  long 
snout,  with  corresponding  modification  of  the  cranial 
bones ; the  auditory  bulla  is  small  and  flattened,  and  the 
mastoid  extrorse.  See  cut  under  coati. 

nasuine  (nas'u-in),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Nasuinw. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Nasuinw;  a coati. 

nasus  (na'sus),  n.;  pi.  nasi  (-si).  [L.,  = E.  nose: 

see  nose1.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  nose ; the  nasal  or- 
gan.— 2.  In  entom.,  same  as  clypeus,  2 Forni- 

cate nasus.  See  fornicate1. — Included  nasus.  See  in- 
clude. 

Nasutffi  (na-su'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of  L. 
nasutus,  large-nosed : see  Mosaic.]  InNitzsch’s 
system  of  classification  (1829),  a superfamily  of 
birds,  equivalent  to  the  Tubinares  or  Procellari- 
idce  of  authors  in  general,  including  the  petrels, 
albatrosses,  shearwaters,  and  their  relatives. 

nasute  (na-sut'),  a.  [=  OF.  nasu,  nazu,  < L. 
nasutus,  large-nosed,  hence  critical,  censori- 
ous, < nasus  = E.  nose:  see  nose1.]  1.  Having 
a long  or  large  nose  or  snout ; snouty ; specifi- 
cally, in  ornith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nasutce; 
tubinarial. — 2.  Having  a quick  or  delicate  per- 
ception of  smell ; keen-scented. 

They  are  commonly  discovered  by  a Nrmite  swine,  pur- 
posely brought  up.  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  § 39. 

Hence  — 3f.  Critical;  nice;  censorious;  cap- 
tious. 

The  nasuter  critics  of  this  age  scent  something  of  pride 
In  the  ecclesiasticks. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes  (1653),  p.  303.  (Latham.) 

nasuteness  (na-sut'nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
nasute;  acuteness  of  scent;  hence,  nice  discern- 
ment. Dr.  H.  More. 

nasutiform  (na-su'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  nasutus, 
long-nosed  (see  nasute),  + forma,  form.]  In 
entom.,  produced  in  an  elongate  form  in  front 
of  the  head:  said  of  the  clypeus. 

natM,  adv,  A Middle  English  form  of  not1. 
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nat2t.  A Middle  English  contracted  form  of 
ne  at,  not  at,  or  nor  at. 

nat3t  (nat),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  natt,  natte; 
(.  ME.  natte,  < OF.  natte,  < LL.  natta,  a mat. 
Nat3  is  ult.  a var.  of  mat1,  as  nape 2,  nap-  in 
napkin,  etc.,  are  of  the  prob.  ult.  identical  map1 : 
see  mat1,  map1.]  A mat.  Palsgrave. 
nat4  (nat),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  In  Burma  and  Siam,  a 
spirit  or  angel  powerful  for  evil  and  for  punish- 
* ment ; a demon ; 


natheless 

same  as  Mutilata. — 3.  In  conch. : (a)  A division 
of  azygobranchiate  gastropods,  containing  the 
natant  or  free-swimming  oceanic  or  pelagic 
forms  usually  called  heteropods,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  class  or  order  Reteropoda: 
opposed  to  Reptantia.  (6)  A section  of  cepha- 
late  mollusks  proposed  for  the  cephalopods. — 
4.  A suborder  of  peritrichous  ciliate  infusori- 
ans, containing  those  which  are  free-swimming: 
„ . a genie.  opposed  to  Sedentaria. 

natal1  (na'tal),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  natal,  < OF.  natantly  (na'tant-li),  adv.  In  a natant  man- 
natal  (vernacularly  nael,  noel,  > E.  nowel,  noel),  ner;  swimmingly;  fioatingly. 

F.  reafaZ  = Sp.Pg.  reafoZ=  It.  natalef  h.natalis,  natatilet  (na'ta-til),  a.  [<  LL.  natatilis,  that 
pertaining  to  birth  or  origin,  < nasci,  pp.  natus,  can  swim,  < L.  natare,  swim : see  natant.]  That 


be  bom:  see  nascent.  Cf.  noel.]  I.’ a.  i.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one’s  birth ; connected  with  or 
dating  from  one’s  birth. 

And  thou,  propitious  Star ! whose  sacred  PowT 
Presided  o’er  the  Monarch’s  natal  Hour, 

Thy  radiant  Voyages  for  ever  run.  ‘ 

Prior,  Prol.  spoken  at  Court  on  Her  Majesty’s  Birthday, 

[1704. 

2.  Presiding  over  birthdays  or  nativities. 

By  natal  Joves  feste.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  150. 

3f.  Native;  own;  original. 

Seed  in  natal  soil. 

Palladius,  Hushondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  191. 
How  young  Columbus  seem’d  to  rove. 

Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 
5 Syn.  1.  Natural,  etc.  See  native. 

II.  re.  A person’s  nativity ; birthday.  [Rare.] 

Why  should  not  we  with  joy  resound  and  sing 
The  blessed  natals  of  our  heavenly  king? 
Fitz-Geoffrey,  Blessed  Birthday  (1634),  p.  1.  (Latham.) 

natal2  (na'tal),  a.  [<  L.  natis,  rump : see  nates.] 
Pertaining  to  the  nates  or  buttocks ; gluteal, 

iat.aHt.lol  t T1  Q._+a  'cil  \ /•»  TAa  vtrtfrtlH-X  o/nn 


can  swim;  capable  of  swimming. 

A Natatile  Beet  [the  water-heetj,  do  you  say?  Nay,  ra- 
ther a Cacatile  Beast.  Who  ever  heard  of,  or  ever  read  the 
Name  of,  a Swimming  Beet? 

N.  Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  IX.  147. 

natation  (na-ta'shon),  re.  [=  F.  flotation  — Pg. 
natagao,  < L.  nafatio(n-),  a swimming,  a swim- 
ming-place, < natare,  swim:  see  natant.]  The 
art  or  act  of  swimming.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Err.,  iv.  6. 

Nata tores  (na-ta-to'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
natatory  swimmer, (.na tare,  swim:  seenatant.] 
In  ornith. : (o)  In  some  systems,  as  those  of  Vig- 
ors and  Swainson,  the  order  of  palmiped  birds, 
or  those  which  habitually  swim ; the  swimmers. 
It  was  one  of  the  groups  of  the  quinary  system , correlated 
with  Insessores,  Scansores,  Rasores,  and  Grallatores.  [Not 
in  use.)  (ft)  By  Blyth  (1849)  restricted  to  the 
LameUirostres. 

natatorial  (na-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  natatory  + 
-al.]  Swimming  or  adapted  for  swimming; 
natatory ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Natatores. 


natalitial  (na-ta-lish'al),  a.  [As  nataliti-ous  + natatorious  (na-ta-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  natatory  + 

-Q.I.  1 Of  or  Tiorta/inimr  f.o  nnA?si  VnrfB  nr  ‘hirtVi-  1 1 


■al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  birth  or  birth- 
day; consecrated  to  one’s  nativity. 

The  quarre,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Parish  of  Ad- 
combe,  my  dear  natalitiall  place.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  84. 

natalitious  (na-ta-lish'us),  a.  [=  OF.  natalice 
= Sp.  Pg.  natalicio  = It.  natalizio,  < L.  natali- 
tius,  pertaining  to  birth  or  to  a birthday,  < na- 
talis,  of  birth:  see  natal1.]  Same  as  natalitial. 
natality  (na-tal  'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  natality,  < L.  na- 
talis,  of  birth:  see  natal1.]  If.  Birth. 

I should  doubt  whether  Samuel  Foote  visited  Truro 
more  than  once  since  the  natality  of  Mr.  Polwhele  was 
proclaimed  to  his  kindred. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  lxxvii. 
2.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  births  in  a given 
time,  as  a year,  to  the  total  number  of  popula- 
tion; birth-rate. 

The  European  defective  classes,  whose  natality  and  in- 
fantile death  rates  are  enormous,  are  forcibly  exported  in 
great  numbers  to  this  country. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  160. 


ons.]  Same  as  natatorial. 
natatorium  (na-ta-to'ri-um),  re. ; pi.  natatori- 
ums,  natatoria  (-uinz,  -a).  [LL.,  a place  for 

swimming,  < na ta tonus', "pertaining  to  a swim- 
mer: see  natatory.]  A swimming-school;  a 
place  for  swimming. 

natatory  (na'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  natatoire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  natatorio  (cf.  It.  natatoria,  a bath,  pool, 
pond),  < LL.  natatorius,  pertaining  to  a swim- 
mer or  to  swimming,  < L.  natator,  a swimmer, 
< natare,  swim:  see  natant.]  1.  Swimming; 
having  the  habit  of  swimming  in  water. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  natatory  Sirenian  order 
was  derived  from  it  [ Amblypoda [ by  a process  of  degrada- 
tion. E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  278. 

2.  Used  in  or  adapted  for  swimming:  as,  nata- 
tory organs ; natatory  membranes. 
natch1  (nach),  re.  and.  v.  A dialectal  form  of 
notch. 

Losh,  man  ! ha’e  mercy  wi*  your  natch, 

Your  bodkin ’s  bauld.  Bums,  To  a Tailor. 


nataloin  (na-tal'o-in),  re.  [<  Natal  (see  def.)  + natch2  (nach),  re.  [Formerly  also  nache;  < MK. 
aloin.]  A bitter  principle  contained  in  Natal  nache,  nage,  < OF.  nache,  naiche,  nasche,  nage, 
or  Cape  aloes.  See  aloin.  naige  (=  It.  natica),  buttock,  < ML.  naticai,  < L. 

Natalus  (nat'a-lus),  re.  [NL.]  A genus  of  nates,  buttocks:  see  nates.]  The  buttocks  or 
tropical  American  bats  of  the  family  Vesperti-  rump.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
lionidce  and  subfamily  Miniopterince,  having  2 Width  [of  a cow]  at  the  nache,  14  inches, 
incisors  and  3 premolars  in  each  upper  half-jaw  .Marshall.  (Latham.) 

and  3 incisors  and  3 premolavs  in  each  lower  natch-bone  (nach'bon),  re.  [Formerly  nache- 
half-jaw,  and  a short  conical  tragus.  N.strami-  bone,  etc.;  < natch  + bone.  Cf.  aitch-bone.]  The 
neus  is  anexample.  bone  of  the  rump,  as  of  an  ox ; an  aitch- 

natant  (na'tant),  a.  [<  L.  natan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  bone. 
natare  (>  It.  natare  = Sp.  Pg.  nadar  = OF.  nates  (na'tez),  re.  pi.  [L.  natis,  usually  in  pi. 
nater,  naer),  swim,  freq.  of  nave,  y nates,  buttock,  rump.]  1.  The  buttocks;  the 

haunches ; the  gluteal  region  of  the  body ; in 


A Fish  Natant. 


swim,  sail,  flow,  fly;  cf.  Gr, 
vaetv,  flow,  vhiv,  swim.]  Swim- 
ming ; floating.  Specifically— (a) 

In  her.,  same  as  naiant.  (6)  In  zool., 
swimming  on  or  in  the  water;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Natantes  or  Na- 
tantia.  (c)  In  hot.,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  water ; swimming,  as  the  leaf 
of  an  aquatic  plant. 

Nat&ntest  (na-tan'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L.  na-  

tan ( t- )s,  ppr.  of  natare,  swim : see  natant.]  1 . In  nathe  (naTH)" 

Cuvier’s  classification,  the  third  tribe  of  the  coral  [Prov.  Eng  ] ’ 
family,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Pennatn-  ’ 

lacece  of  alcyonarian  polyps.  It  contained  the 
genera  Pennatula,  Virgularia,  Veretillum,  and 
Umbellularia. — 2.  In  Lamarck’s  classification 
(1801-12),  an  order  of  Polypi,  containing  the  nathelesst,  nathlesst  (na'THe-les',  naTH'les'), 
crinoids. — 3.  In  Walckenaer’s  classification,  a r'  ' " ’ ” 

division  of  spiders,  such  as  those  of  the  genus 


man,  the  seat. — 2.  The  larger,  anterior  pair  of 
prominences  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or 
optic  lobes  of  the  brain  in  man  and  other  mam- 
mals, the  smaller,  posterior  pair  being  called 
the  testes.  See  corpora  quadrigemina,  under 
corpus. — 3.  The  umbones  of  a bivalve  shell, 
natht.  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of  ne  hath, 
hath  not.  Chaucer. 

re.  A corrupt  form  of  nave1. 

And  let  the  resllesse  spokes  and  whirling  nathes 
Of  my  eternal  chariot  on  the  proud 
Aspiring  hack  of  towring  Atlas  rest. 

Phillis  of  Scyros  (1666).  (Nares.) 


Argyroneta;  the  diving-  or  water-spiders. — 4. 
The  swimming  birds.  See  Natatores. 
Natantia (na-tan'shi-a),  re. pi.  [NL.,  neut. pi.  of 
L. natan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  natare,  swim:  see  natant.] 
1.  The  free  rotifers:  opposed  to  Sessilia—  2f. 
In  Illiger’s  classification  of  mammals  (1811), 
the  fourteenth  order,  containing  the  sirenians 
and  cetaceans  as  two  families,  Sirenia  and  Cete  : 


adv.  [<  ME.  natheless,  < AS.  red  thy  less,  not 
the  less:  see  no1,  the 2,  lesS1.]  Nevertheless; 
not  the  less;  notwithstanding.  Chaucer. 

Natheles  William  wigtli  worthili  him  grette. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4506. 

The  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Nathless  he  so  endured.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  299. 

Natheless,  as  we  have  had  sudden  reason  to  believe,  this 
Princess  Elizabeth  . . . has  obtained  certain  knowledge 
of  the  trains  which  we  had  laid.  Scott.  Monastery,  xvi. 


Natica  alder t,  with 
extended  foot,  deposit- 
ing its  collar  of  eggs. 


Natica  ( Cernina ) fluc- 
tuata. 


nathemore 

nathemoret,  nathmoret  (na'THg-mor',  nara'- 

mor'),  adv.  [<  ME.  na  the  more : see  not,  the 2, 
moret.  Cf.  natheless .]  Not  the  more;  never 
the  more. 

But  nathemore  would  that  corageous  swayne 
To  her  yeeld  passage  gainst  his  Lord  to  goe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viiL  13. 

nat.  hist.  An  abbreviation  of  natural  history. 
Natica  (nat'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  *natica,  in  pi. 
natica:,  buttock:  see  natch?.  Cf.  natiform.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Nati- 
cidas,  containing  some 
200^  species,  and  sub- 
divided into  numer- 
ous subgen  era . These 
sea-snails  are  all  active, 
predatory,  and  carnivor- 
ous, and  several  are  among 
the  largest  univalve  shells 
found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Natica  eanrena.  United  States.  A very 

common  one  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  N.  ( Lunatia ) heros , is  sometimes  5 inches  long 
and  3}  broad.  Its  egg-masses,  seen  everywhere  on  the 
beaches,  are  popularly  known  as 
sand-saucers. 

Naticid®  (na-tis'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Natica  + -id*.]  A 
family  of  gastropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Natica;  a con- 
spicuous group  of  carnivorous 
mollusks,  mostly  dwelling  on 
sandy  or  gravelly  sea-bottoms  at  moderate 
depths.  The  animal  has  a large  flat  foot  provided  with 
a distinct  fold  or  propodium  re- 
flected upon  the  head,  tentacles 
slender,  eyes  abortive,  teeth  3.1.3, 
the  central  one  tricuspidate,  the 
lateral  subrhombiform,  dentiger- 
ous, and  the  marginal  unciform. 

The  shell  is  generally  subglobu- 
lar,  with  a semilunar  entire  aper- 
ture and  more  or  less  callous 
about  the  umbilicus.  They  have 
sometimes  been  called  sea-mails. 

naticiform  (nat'i-si-f6rm), 
a.  [<  NL.  Natica,  q.  v.,  + 

L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  aspect  of 
the  genus  Natica;  naticoid. 

Naticina  (nat-i-si'na),  n.  [NL.,  as  Natica  + 
-irea1.]  A genus  of  gastropods  of  the  family 
Naticidas. 

Naticinas  (nat-i-s!'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Nati- 
cina.'] A subfamily  of  gastropods.  Swainson, 
1840..  ’ 

naticine  (nat'i-sin),  a.  Pertaining  or  related  to 
Natica;  resembling  a member  of  that  genus, 
naticoid  (nat'i-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Natica, 
<1;  v.,  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Like  Natica  or  the  Nati- 
cidw ; naticiform  or  naticine. 

* IL  n.  A member  of  the  Naticidce. 
natiform  (nat'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  nates , the  but- 
tocks, + forma , form.]  Like  or  likened  to  but- 
tocks, as  the  umbones  of  a shell : as,  the  nati- 
form tubercles  of  the  brain. 

The  natiform  protuberance  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  60. 

nation  (na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  nation,  natioun , < 
OF.  nation,  nation,  nasion,  F.  nation  = Pr.  natio, 
naision  = Sp.  nation  = Pg.  naqcto  — It.  nazione  = 
D.  natie  = MLG.  natie  = G.  Sw.  Dan.  nation, (.  L. 
natio(n-),  birth,  a goddess  of  birth,  a race,  a peo- 

fle,  < nasti , pp.  natus,  be  born : see  nascent .]  1. 
n a broad  sense,  a race  of  people ; an  aggrega- 
tion of  persons  of  the  same  ethnic  family,  and 
speaking  the  same  language  or  cognate  lan- 
guages. 

There  arryven  Criatene  Men  and  Sarazynes  and  Men  of 
*11  e Naciouns.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  28. 

This  londeof  Jherusalem  hath  ben  in  the  handesof  many 
sondry  Nacyons,  asof.Tewes,  Cananeis,  Assiriens. 

Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  22. 

2.  In  a narrower  sense,  a political  society  com- 
posed of  a sovereign  or  government  and  sub- 
jects or  citizens,  and  constituting  a political 
unit ; an  organized  community  inhabiting  a cer- 
tain extent  of  territory,  within  which  its  sov- 
ereignty is  exercised.  * 

A nation  may  be  defined  as  a body  of  population  which 
its  proper  history  has  made  one  in  itself,  and  as  such  dis- 
tinct from  all  others. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Ink,  p.  xvi. 

A nation  is  an  organized  community  within  a certain 
territory ; or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  a place  where 
its  sole  sovereignty  is  exercised. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 52. 
Ration  is  nearly  synonymous  with  people,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Cooley,  Const.  Limit.  (5th  ed.),  Prin.  Const.  Law,  20. 

Hence — 3.  A tribe,  community,  or  congrega- 
tion, whether  of  men  or  animals. 
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Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xiL  36. 
There  his  well-woven  toils  and  subtle  trains 
He  laid,  the  brutish  nation  to  enwrap. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  1.  98. 
You  are  a subtile  nation,  you  physicians ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 
But  lawyers  are  too  wise  a nation 
T’  expose  their  trade  to  disputation. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  483. 
4.  A division  of  students  for  voting  purposes, 
according  to  their  place  of  birth,  as  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  and  former- 
ly in  that  of  Paris. 

These  several  nations  [in  the  university  of  Paris]  first 
came  into  existence  some  time  before  the  year  1219,  and 
all  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  acts.  . . . Each  of  the  na- 
tions . . . was,  like  a royal  colony,  in  a great  measure  self- 
governed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  835. 

5f.  Race;  species;  family;  lineage. 

Allas ! that  any  of  my  naeioun 
Sholde  evere  so  foule  disparaged  be. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  212. 
Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord  bygonne 
Aboven  alle  naciouns  in  Pruce. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 53. 

6.  A great  number ; a multitude.  [Colloq.] 
The  French  had  such  a nation  of  hedges,  and  copses,  and 
ditches.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  21. 

Law  of  nations.  See  lavA.—  Most  favored  nation 
clause.  See  clause.  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Race,  etc.  See 'people. 
nation  (na'shon),  adv.  [An  adverbial  use  of 
nation,  w.,  6;  prob.  also  in  part  an  abbr.  of  dar- 
nation.~\  Very;  extremely;  by  avast  deal:  as, 
nation  mean ; nation  pa’ticTar.  f Prov.  Ener.  and 
New  Eng.] 

There,  full  oft,  ’tis  nation  cold. 

Essex  Dialect,  Noakes  and  Styles.  {Bartlett.) 
It  . . . makes  a noise  like  father’s  gun, 

Only  a nation  louder.  Yankee  Doodle  (song). 

national  (nash'on-al),  a.  [=  F.  national  = Sp. 
Pg.  nacional  = It.  nazionale  — D.  nationaal  = G. 
Sw.  Dan.  national; <NL.  nationalist  L.  natio(n-), 
nation:  see  nation.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
nation,  or  a country  regarded  as  a whole : op- 
posed to  local  or  provincial,  and  in  the  United 
States  to  State : as,  national  troops,  defenses, 
debt,  expenditure,  etc. ; hence,  general ; pub- 
lic: as,  national  interests;  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

The  spirit  [of  the  people]  rose  against  the  interference 
of  a foreign  priest  with  their  national  concerns. 

Macaulay , Burleigh. 
As  a national  tax  levied  by  the  Witan  of  all  England, 
and  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  all  England,  this 
tax  [the  Danegeld]  practically  brought  home  the  national 
idea  as  it  had  never  been  brought  home  before. 

J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  389. 
2.  Established  and  maintained  by  the  nation, 
or  by  authority  of  its  laws : as,  national  banks ; 
a national  system  of  education;  a national 
church. — 3.  Peculiar  or  common  to  the  whole 
people  of  a country:  as,  national  language,  cus- 
toms, or  dress ; a national  trait ; a national  re- 
ligion ; national  pride. 

They,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  317. 
To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill. 

Cowper,  The  Platting  Mill. 
4.  Characterized  by  attachment  or  devotion  to 
one’s  own  race  or  country,  or  its  institutions. 

His  high  and  sudden  elevation  naturally  raised  him  up 
a thousand  enemies  among  a proud,  punctilious,  and  in- 
tensely national  people.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  8. 
National  air.  See  air':.—  National  Assembly,  in  French 
hist. : (a)  See  assembly,  (b)  The  name  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  again  in  1871  after  the 
fall  of  the  second  empire  in  1870.  (c)  According  to  the 
Constitution  of  1875,  the  name  of  the  two  houses,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  in  joint  session  — 
National  bank.  See  bank 3,  4.— National  church,  the 
church  established  by  law  in  a country  or  nation,  gener- 
ally representing  the  prevalent  form  of  religion.  In  Eng- 
land the  national  church  is  Anglican  or  Episcopal,  and 
In  Scotland  the  national  church  is  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian—the  sovereign  being  in  both  countries  the  tem- 
poral head  of  the  church,  and  represented  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  by  a com- 
missioner.—National  convention,  Council,  Covenant. 
See  the  nouns.— National  Currency  Acts.  See  Cur- 
ran®.—National  debt  See  debt. — National  domain 
. See  domain. — National  ensign,  the  flag  of  a nation.— 
National  guard,  (a)  An  armed  force  identified  with  the 
French  revolutionary  epoch,  first  formed  in  1789  under 
the  name  of  garde  bourgeoise.  It  was  abolished  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1827,  but  reorganized  in  1830,  and  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  armed  force  of  the  kingdom  under 
Louis  Philippe.  (6)  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  organ- 
ized militia  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Abbrevi- 
ated N.G. — National  Institute.  &>eQ  Institute  of  France, 
under  institute. — National  Liberals.  See  Liberal.—  Na- 
tional party,  in  U.  S.  hist. , a name  of  the  Greenback- La- 
bor party  (which  see,  under  greenback).— National  Re- 
publican, salute,  schools,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 


nationalize 

nationalisation,  nationalise,  etc.  See  nation- 

* alization , etc. 

nationalism  (nash'on-al-izm),  n.  [<  national  + 
-ism.]  1.  National  spirit  or  aspirations;  devo- 
tion to  the  nation ; desire  for  national  unity, 
independence,  or  prosperity. 

The  Sequani,  as  the  representatives  of  nationalism,  know- 
ing that  they  could  not  stand  alone,  had  looked  for  friends 
elsewhere.  Froude , Caesar,  p.  220. 

2.  [cap.]  Specifically,  in  Ireland,  the  political 
program  of  the  party  that  agitates  for  more  or 
less  complete  separation  from  Great  Britain. — 

3.  An  idiom  or  a phrase  peculiar  to  a nation ; a 
national  trait  or  peculiarity. 

nationalist  (nash'qn-al-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  nation- 
al + -isf.]  J.  n.  1.  In  theol.,  one  who  holds  to 
the  divine  election  of  entire  nations  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  particular  individuals. 
Quarterly  Rev . — 2.  A member  of  a Jewish  politi- 
cal party  in  the  time  of  Christ;  a zealot. — 3. 
[cap.]  A supporter  of  Irish  nationalism. 

The  Unionists  cried  out  against  a remedy  for  the  coer- 
cion of  the  disloyal  Irish  Nationalists  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  coercion  by  the  latter  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
ul8ter-  Appleton' 8 Ann.  Cyc .,  1886,  p.  403. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nationalists ; advo- 
cating or  upholding  nationalism, 
nationality  (nash-o-nal'i-ti),  nr,  pi.  nationali- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  F.  nationalite  = Sp.  nacionalidad; 
as  national  4-  -ity .]  1.  The  fact  of  being  a 

member  of  a particular  nation ; birth  and  mem- 
bership in  a particular  nation ; relationship  by 
birth  and  race  to  a particular  nation:  as,  the 
nationality  of  an  immigrant. — 2.  Relationship 
as  property,  etc.,  to  a particular  nation,  or  to 
one  or  more  of  its  members:  as,  the  nationality 
of  a ship.— -3.  The  people  constituting  a par- 
ticular nation;  a nation;  a race  of  people. 

. When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  oppressed  na- 
tionalities were  heard  of  everywhere. 

H.  S Edwards,  Polish  Captivity,  II.  vi.  {Latham.) 

Hadjis  and  merchants  from  all  the  neighboring  countries 
elbow  the  native  Persians,  and  each  nationality  is  easily 
distinguished.  O’ Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

The  war  which  established  our  position  as  a vigorous 
nationality  has  also  sobered  us. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  78. 

4.  Separate  existence  as  a nation;  national 
imity  and  integrity. 

Institutions  calculated  to  insure  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality. 

Quoted  in  H.  S.  Edwards’s  Polish  Captivity,  II.  vi. 

The  partition  of  Poland  . . . was  the  event  that  forced 
the  idea  of  nationality  upon  the  world. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  236. 

5.  Nationalism;  devotion  or  strong  attachment 
to  one’s  own  nation  or  country. 

In  antiquity  they  [the  J ews]  developed  an  intense  sen- 
timent of  nationality.  J.  Eiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  72. 

nationalization  (nash^qn-al-i-za'shqn),  n.  [< 
nationalize  + -ation.~\  1.  The  act  of  rendering 
national  in  character  instead  of  local. 

Calhoun’s  letter  to  Pakenhara  was  the  official  proclama- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  slavery,  only,  however,  so  far 
as  it  imposed  duties  upon  the  Union,  but  by  no  means 
with  regard  to  any  corresponding  rights. 

H.  von  Holst,  John  C.  Calhoun  (trans.),  p.  239. 

2.  The  act  of  making  national  as  regards  pos- 
session, use,  and  control;  especially,  as  advo- 
cated by  many  socialists,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property,  as  in  lands,  railways,  etc.,  and 
the  vesting  of  it  in  the  nation  for  national  use  : 
as,  the  nationalization  of  land. 

Without  compensation,  nationalization  of  the  land  is 
flagrantly  unjust  and  quite  hopeless ; with  compensation, 
its  benefits  are  remote  and  doubtful. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Lavel  eye’s  Socialism,  p.  299. 

Nationalization  of  the  land  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
list  of  many  a London  Working  Men’s  Club.  Nationali-  1 
zation  of  ordinary  capital  and  state  regulation  of  wages 
appear  hardly  less  frequently. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  149. 
Also  spelled  nationalisation. 
nationalize  (nash'on-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
nationalized , ppr.  nationalizing.  [<  national  + 
-ize.]  1.  To  make  national : as,  to  nationalize 
an  institution.— 2.  To  give  the  character  of  a 
nation  to ; stamp  with  the  political  attachments 
which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  same  nation : as, 
to  nationalize  a foreign  colony. 

New  England  now  [1801]  contains  a million  and  a half 
of  inhabitants : of  all  colonies  that  ever  were  founded  the 
largest,  the  most  assimilated,  and,  to  use  the  modern  jar- 
gon, nationalized.  Fisher  Ames,  Works,  II.  134. 

3.  To  make  the  property  of  the  state  or  nation 
for  national  uses ; abolish  private  ownership 
in,  and  vest  in  the  nation  for  national  use:  as, 
to  nationalize  the  land  of  a country. 


nationalize 

Rome  again  and  again  nationalised  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  again  and  again  made  provision  for  the  poor  to  occupy 
it.  Nineteenth  Century , XIX.  76. 

Also  spelled  nationalise. 

nationalizer  (nash'on-al-i-zer),  n.  [<  nation- 
alize + -er1.]  One  who  advocates  nationali- 
zation, as  of  land,  railways,  etc.  Also  spelled 
nationaliser. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  the  English  railway  nationalizers 
proposed  that  the  state  should  own  the  lines,  but  that  the 
companies  should  continue  to  work  them. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  384. 

nationally  (nash'on-al-i),  adv.  In  a national 
manner  or  way;  with  regard  to  the  nation;  as 
a whole  nation. 

The  Jews  . . . being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  cov- 
enant. South,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

nationalness  (nash'on-al-nes),  n . The  state  of 
being  national.  Johnson. 

nationhood  (na'shon-hud),  n.  [<  nation  + 

- hood.]  The  state  of  being  a nation. 

Toward  growth  into  nationhood. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  407. 

natis  (na'tis),  n. ; pi.  nates  (-tez).  [L.  nates , 

pi.,  the  buttocks:  see  nates .]  In  anat .,  one  of 
the  buttocks ; either  half  of  the  gluteal  region : 

* commonly  in  the  plural.  See  nates. 

native  (na'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  natif  naif  = 
Pr.  natiu , nadiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nativo , < L.  nati- 
vus , born,  inborn,  innate,  natural,  native,  < 
nasci,  pp.  natus,  be  born : see  nascent.  Cf.  naif, 
naive.']  I.  a.  If.  Coming  into  existence  by 
birth;  having  an  origin;  born. 

Anaximander’s  opinion  is,  that  the  gods  are  native , ris- 
ing and  vanishing  again  in  long  periods  of  time. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  I.  iii.  § 23. 

2f.  Born  of  one’s  self ; own. 

There  is  but  one  amongst  the  foure 
That  is  my  nativ”  sonne. 

Gentleman  in  Thracia  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  162). 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  by  birth,  or  the 
place  or  circumstances  of  one’s  birth:  as,  na- 
tive land",  native  language. 

Ere  the  King  my  feir  countrie  get, 

This  land  that ’s  nativest  to  me, 

Mony  o’  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  26). 
The  language  I have  learn’d  these  forty  years, 

My  native  English,  now  I must  forgo. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3.  160. 

But  still  for  us  his  native  skies 
The  pitying  Angel  leaves. 

Whittier,  Lay  of  Old  Time. 

4.  Of  indigenous  origin  or  growth ; not  exotic 
or  of  foreign  origin  or  production;  belonging 
by  birth:  as,  the  native  grapes  of  the  South ; a 
native  name. 

Ere  her  native  king 

Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion’s  arms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2.  25. 

They  feigned  it  adventitious,  not  native. 

Bacon,  Fables,  xi.,  Expl. 

Our  music,  in  its  most  enchanting  form,  is  purely  na- 
tive, independent  of  any  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  aid. 

O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxxviii. 

Bayard  Taylor  always  considered  himself  native  to  the 
East,  arid  it  was  with  great  delight  that  in  1851  he  found 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  91. 
[With  reference  to  names  or  other  words,  native  is  espe- 
cially used  to  designate  a name  or  word  indigenous  in  a 
country  or  among  a people  beyond  the  ordinary  pale  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  European  civilization ; thus,  the  native 
products  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  or 
Australia  or  of  the  imperfectly  civilized  peoples  of  India, 
Arabia,  etc.,  have  “native  names”  which  are  commonly  so 
referred  to  when  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  give  a 
precise  designation  of  the  language,  or  etymological  history 
of  the  word,  concerned.  In  this  dictionary,  in  the  etymol- 
ogies, “ native  name  ” means  a name  used  (and  usually  ori- 
ginating) in  the  country  or  among  the  people  indicated  in 
the  definition  or  otherwise.] 

5.  Connected  by  birth;  hence,  closely  related; 
near. 

To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1.  238. 

There’s  consolation  when  a friend  laments  us,  but  when 
a parent  grieves,  the  anguish  is  too  native. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 

6.  Being  the  place  of  birth  (of).  [Rare.] 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  241. 

7.  Conferred  by  birth;  inborn;  hereditary; 
not  artificial  or  acquired ; natural. 

I love  nothing  in  you  more  than  your  innocence ; you 
retain  so  native  a simplicity. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  13. 

It  is  not  what  a poet  takes,  but  what  he  makes  out  of 

what  he  has  taken,  that  shows  what  native  force  is  in  him. 

Lowell t Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  154. 
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8.  Occurringin  nature  pure  oruncombinedwith  nativist  (na'tiv-ist),  n.  [<  native  + -4st. ] 1. 


other  substances : said  of  mineral  products,  and 
especially  of  the  metals:  as,  native  mercury; 
native  copper:  also  used  to  describe  any  min- 
eral occurring  in  nature  in  distinction  from  the 
corresponding  substance  formed  artificially: 
as,  galena  occurs  native  and  also  as  a furnace 
product — Native  American  party.  See  American.— 

Native  bear,  native  sloth.  Same  as  koala.— Native 
bread,  a fungus,  Mylitta  Australis,  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia  as  a sort  of  bread.  It  is  often  several  inches  in  t-;  „ 

diameter,  and  when  dry  looks  like  a hard,  compacted  lump  HdllVlMU,  ilia-ll-vis  ukj,  a. 

’ — --  • • - ,,  , , ’ „ , In  bifid ! no  nr  nt»  rim'tmmnrr 


In  philos.,  one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas. — 2.  [cop.]  In  U.  S.  politics : (a) 
One  who  supports  or  favors  the  program  of  the 
Native  American  party.  (6)  One  who  supports 
the  program  of  the  American  party.  See  Amer- 
ican. 

Fillmore  was  in  Europe  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Nativists  of  Philadelphia  as  their  standard-bearer. 

H.  von  Holst,  Const.  Hist,  (trans.),  V.  436. 


[<  nativist  + -ic.] 


In  philos .,  of  or  pertaining  to  nativism  or  the 
nativists. 


of  sago. — Native  cat,  the  spotted  dasyure  of  Australia. 

—Native  cinnabar,  cod,  devil,  mercury,  trooper, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Native  companion,  the  large  gray 
crane  of  Australia, = Syn.  7.  Natal , Native,  Natural.  Natal 
has  the  narrow  meaning  of  belonging  to  the  event  of  one’s 

birth;  hence  it  is  chiefly  used  with  such  words  as  day,  hour,  ..  _ ,.  ,.  ...  , . . . . , . . 

star.  Native  means  conferred  by  birth : as,  native  genius ; nativity  (na-trv  l-tl),  W.;  pi.  nativities  (-tiz). 


Thus  the  nativistic  school  of  explanation  is  replaced  by 
the  ‘ ‘ empiristic  ” school,  as  Helmholtz  calls  it. 

Science,  VI.  309. 


or,  belonging  by  birth  or  origin : as,  native  place,  country, 
language.  Natural  applies  to  that  which  is  by  nature,  as 
opposed  to  the  work  of  art.  Native  eloquence  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  acquired ; natural  eloquence  to  that  which 
is  elaborated  by  rules. — 4.  Indigenous,  etc.  See  original. 

ii.  n.  1 . One  born  in  a certain  place  or  coun- 
try; a person  or  thing  which  derives  its  origin 
from  a specified  place  or  country. 

Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy’s  perfidious  land, 

And  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand  ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  70. 

That  shadowy  realm  where  hope  is  a native. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Reveries  of  a Bachelor. 

[Any  person  bom  in  a given  country  is  a native  of  it;  but 
the  term,  with  reference  to  a country,  is  naturally  most 
used  by  foreigners,  to  whom  as  discoverers,  explorers,  tra- 
velers, writers,  etc.,  “the  natives”  are  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, until  in  the  progress  of  settlement  and  coloniza- 
tion the  native-born  colonists  claim  or  receive  the  name  of 
“native”  also.] 

2f.  In  feudal  times,  one  born  a serf  or  villein, 
as  distinguished  from  a person  who  had  become 
so  in  any  other  way. 

So  that  neither  we  nor  our  successors  for  the  future 
shall  be  able  to  claim  any  right  in  the  aforesaid  [native] 
on  account  of  his  nativity  (L  e.,  being  in  the  condition  of 
a native,  or  slave,  of  Whalley),  saving  to  us  our  right  and 
challenge  with  respect  to  any  others  our  natives. 

Sir  Gregory  de  Norhury , Abbot  of  Whalley,  who  died  in 
[1309,  quoted  in  Baines’s  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  9,  note. 

By  acts  of  emancipation  or  manumission  the  native  was 
made  a freeman,  even  though  with  the  disabilities  he  lost 
the  privileges  of  maintenance  which  he  could  claim  on  the 
land  of  his  lord.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 495. 

3.  In  astrol .,  a person  born  under  that  aspect 
of  the  stars  which  is  under  consideration. 

The  length  of  time  in  which  the  apheta  and  anareta,  as 
posited  in  each  respective  figure  of  a nativity,  will  be  in 
forming  a conjunction,  or  coming  together  in  the  same 
point  of  the  heavens,  is  the  precise  length  of  the  native's 
life.  Sibley,  Astrology,  p.  464. 

4.  [cap.]  In  JJ.  S.  politics , same  as  Know- 
nothing.  See  American  party , under  American. 
— 5.  An  oyster  raised  in  a bed  other  than  the 
natural  one. 

Oysters  raised  in  artificial  beds  are  called  natives,  and  are 
considered  very  superior  to  those  which  are  dredged  from 
the  natural  beds.  Lib.  U niversal  Knowledge,  XI.  159. 

His  eyes  rested  on  a newly-opened  oyster-shop  on  a mag- 
nificent scale,  with  natives  laid,  one  deep,  in  circular  mar- 
ble basins  in  the  windows. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Characters,  vii. 

6f.  Natural  source;  origin. 

Th’  Accusation 

Which  they  haue  often  made  against  the  Senate, 

All  cause  vnborne,  could  neuer  be  the  Natiue 
Of  our  so  franke  Donation. 

Shak.,  Cor.  (folio  1623),  iii.  lt  129. 
[Some  modern  editions  read  here  motive .] 
native-born  (na'tiv -born),  a.  Bom  in  the 
country  specified  or  understood. 

Surely  no  native-born  woman  loves  her  country  better 
than  I love  America.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  931. 

natively  (na'tiv-li),  adv.  By  birth;  naturally; 
originally. 

We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  77. 

nativeness  (na'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
native,  or  produced  by  nature ; naturalness, 
nativism  (na'tiv-izm),  n.  [<  native  + -ism.]  1 . 
In  philos.,  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas;  the 
view  that  sensation  is  not  the  sole  source  of 
knowledge,  but  that  the  mind  possesses  ideas 


[<  ME.  nativite , < OF.  nativete , F.  nativity , also 
naivete  (see  naiveU,  naivety ),  =,  Sp.  natividad  = 
Pg.  natividade  = It.  nativita , < L.  nativita(t-)s , 
birth,  < nativus,  born : see  native.]  1.  The  fact 
of  being  born ; birth. 

At  thy  nativity,  a glorious  quire 
Of  angels,  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  242. 

Christmas  has  come  once  more— the  day  devoted  by  the 
large  majority  of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  215. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  birth,  as  time, 
place,  and  surroundings. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  na- 
tivity, chance,  or  death.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1.  4. 

A Prince  born  for  the  Good  of  Christendom,  if  a Bar  in 
his  Nativity  had  not  liindi  ed  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  67. 

3.  In  particular,  the  birth  of  Christ;  hence,  (a) 
the  festival  commemorating  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
Christmas;  (6)  a picture  representing  the  birth 
of  Christ:  as,  the  Nativity  of  Perugino  in  the 
hall  of  the  Cambio  at  Perugia. — 4.  In  feudal 
times,  the  condition  of  servitude  or  villeinage. 
See  native , n.,  2. 

The  different  ranks  of  the  bondmen  or  unfree  class  [in 
Scotland | have  been  preserved  in  the  code  of  laws  termed 
“quoniam  attachamenta.”  They  are  there  termed  native 
men  (nativi),  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  several  kinds 
of  nativity  or  Bondage  (nativitatis  sive  bondagii). 

Quoted  in  Ribt on-Turner’ 8 Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  334. 

5.  In  astrol .,  a scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens, 
particularly  of  the  twelve  houses,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a person  was  born;  a horoscope. 

As  men  which  judge  nativities  consider  not  single  stars, 
but  the  aspects,  the  concurrence  and  posture  of  them,  so 
in  this,  though  no  particular  past  arrest  me  or  divert  me, 
yet  all  seems  remarkable  and  enormous. 

Donne , Letters,  cxxiv. 
Domicile  of  nativity.  See  domicile,  2.— Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  Christmas.— Nativity  of  a saint, 
in  titles  of  church  festivals,  the  day  of  a saint’s  physical 
death,  regarded  as  his  birth  into  a higher  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptist,  however,  the  day 
of  physical  birth  is  meant,  as  in  the  Nativity  of- Christ. — 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Anglican  Church,  a festival  observed  on 
June  24th,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  also  in  the  Anglican 
Calendar,  a festival  observed  on  September  8th,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — To  cast  a 
nativity,  in  astrol.,  to  draw  out  a scheme  of  the  heavens  at 
the  moment  of  birth,  and  calculate  accoiding  to  rules  the 
future  influence  of  certain  stars  upon  the  person  then  bom. 

nativity-piet  (na-tiv'i-ti-pi),  m.  A Christmas 
pie.  llalliwell. 

And  will  drop  you  forth  a libel,  or  a sanctified  lie. 

Betwixt  every  spoonful  of  a nativity-pie. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  L 1. 

nat.  phil.  An  abbreviation  of  natural  philoso- 
phy : so  used  in  this  work. 

Natricidse  (na-tris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Natrix 
(-ic-)  + -idee.']  A family  of  colubrine  snakes, 
named  from  the  genus  Natrix : now  merged  in 
Colubridm. 

Natricinse  (nat-ri-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Natrix 
(-ic-)  + -ina:.]  A subfamily  of  Coluhridw,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Natrix.  It  includes  those  having 
the  head  distinct,  the  body  and  tail  moderately  elongate, 
and  the  teeth  ungrooved  and  not  longer  in  front,  as  the 
. black-snakes  of  the  United  States  (Natrix  or  Scotophis  and 
Bascanion)  and  numerous  others. 


natricine  (nat'ri-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

or  at  least  forms  of  thought  and  perception  •.?]?  Aatricinw. 
that  are  innate.  See  innate.  Natrix  (na  tnks),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  matrix,  a,  water- 

snake,  < natare , swim:  see  natant.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  colubrine  snakes  to  which  various  limits 
have  been  given,  (a)  ByLaurenti(1768)itwasusedfor 
a large  assemblage  now  dissociated  among  many  genera. 
(b)  By  Merrem  it  was  used  for  species  now  combined  un- 
der the  genus  Tropidonotus,  including  the  T.  natrix  of  Eu- 
rope and  allied  ones.  ( c ) By  Cope  it  was  limited  to  the 
genus  usually  called  Scotophis,  represented  by  the  pilot 
black-snake  of  the  United  States. 

of  riot,  devastation,  and  bloodshed  in  Philadelphia,  had  A snake  of  this  genus, 

alarmed  the  foreign-born  population.  natroboroCRlClte  (na-tro-bo-ro-kal  sit),  n.  [\ 

” ^ 7 ‘ ~ "■  ' natron  + boron  + calcite.]  Same  as  ulexite. 


The  author  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Stoics? 
who,  he  holds,  combined  the  truth  that  is  in  sensational- 
ism with  the  truth  that  is  in  nativism.  Mind,  XII.  628. 

2.  \cap.]  In  JJ.  S.  politics , the  program  of  the 
Native  American  party  (which  see,  under  Amer- 
ican). 

But  the  baleful  Nativism  which  had  just  broken  out 
[1844]  in  the  great  cities,  and  had  been  made  the  occasion 


H.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  I.  168. 


natrolite 
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natrolite  (nat'ro-lit),  n.  [<  natron  + Gr.  A/Oof, 
a atone : see  -Kite.]  A zeolitic  mineral  occurring 
in  slender  acicnlar  crystals,  also  in  masses  with 
a fibrous  and  radiating  structure,  generally  of 
a white  color  and  transparent  to  translucent. 
It  is  a hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium  (whence 
the  name),  common  in  cavities  in  basalt  and  other  sim- 
ilar igneous  rocks,  less  so  in  granite  and  gneiss.  Also 
called  soda-mesotype  and  needle-zeolite. — Iron  natrolite, 
a dark-green  variety  of  natrolite  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  iron. 

natrometer  (na-trom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  natron  + 
Gr.  ghpov,  a measure:  see  meter1.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  quantity  of  soda 
contained  in  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

natron  (na'tron),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  natron , < Ar.  na- 
trun,  nitrun,  native  carbonate  of  sodium:  see 
niter,  from  the  same  source.]  Native  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  mineral  alkali  (Na2CO3.10H2O). 
It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  several  marine  plants,  in  some 
lakes,  as  in  those  of  Egypt,  and  iu  some  mineral  springs. 

nattet,  n.  See  nat/>. 

natter  (nat'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  nattle;  of.  also  Ieel. 
gnadda,  murmur.]  To  find  fault;  nag.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

“Ha’  a drop  o'  warm  broth?”  said  Lisbeth, whose  mo- 
therly feeling  now  got  the  better  of  her  nattering  habit. 

George  Eliot , Adam  Bede,  iv. 

nattered  (nat'ferd),  a.  [<  natter  + -ed2.]  Pee- 
vish ; querulous ; impatient.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

As  she  said  of  herself,  she  believed  she  grew  more  nat- 
tered as  she  grew  older;  but  that  she  was  conscious  of  her 
natteredness  was  a new  thing. 

Mrs.  Gaslccll,  Ruth,  xxix.  (Davies.) 

natteredness  (nat'erd-nes),  n.  Peevishness; 
querulousness.  See  quotation  under  nattered. 

natterjack  (nat'er-jak),  n.  A very  common 
European  toad,  Bufo  calamita,  belonging  to  the 
family  Bufonidte . Its  color  is  light-yellowish,  inclin- 
ing to  brown,  and  clouded  with  dull  olive,  and  it  has  a 


Natterjack  ( Bufo  calamita). 


bright-yellow  line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  back. 
It  does  not  leap  or  crawl  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  com- 
mon toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  running,  whence  it 
has  also  the  name  of  walking  toad  or  running  toad.  Ithas 
a deep,  hollow  voice,  which  may  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance. 

natterjack-toad  (nat'er-jak-tod),  n.  Same  as 
natterjack. 

nattery  (nat'er-i),  a.  [<  natter  + -?/.]  Petu- 
lant; ill-natured;  crabbed. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

nattes  (uats),  n.  pi.  [< 

F.  natte,  a piece  of  mat- 
ting or  braiding,  a tress: 
see  not2.]  1.  The  French 
word  for  matting  or  braid- 
ing: used  in  English  for 
such  work  when  of  unusual 
or  ornamental  character. 

Hence  — 2.  Surface-deco- 
ration resembling  or  sug- 
gesting intertwined  or 
plaited  work. 

nattily  (nat'i-li),  adv.  In  a 
natty  manner ; with  neat- 
ness ; sprucely ; tidily. 

[Colloq.] 

Sweeting  alone  received  the 
posy  like  a smart,  sensible  little 
man  as  he  was,  putting  it  gal- 
lantly and  nattily  into  his  but- 
ton-hole. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 

nattiness  (nat'i-nes),  n. 

The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing natty  or  neat.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Everything  belonging  to  Miss 
Nancy  was  of  delicate  purity  and 
nattiness : . . . and  as  for  her  own 
person,  it  gave  the  same  idea 
of  perfect  unvarying  neatness  as 
the  body  of  a little  bird. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  xi. 


Romanesque 
1 Abac 


lue  Column  with 
Shaft  and  Abacus  ornament- 
ed with  Nattes.— Cloister 
of  Elne,  near  Perpignan, 
France. 


nattingt  (nat'ing),  n.  [<  nat 3 + -ing1 , Cf.  mat- 
ting1. ] Matting. 
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For  covering  the  seates  with  natting  in  the  Dean’s  closet, 
Is.  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  p.  348.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

nattle  (nat'l),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  nattled , ppr. 
nattling.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  To  nibble; 
munch.  [Scotch.] — 2.  To  be  busy  about  tri- 
fles; potter.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  rattle; 
crackle  ; in  coal-mining , make  a faint  crackling 
or  rustling  sound  premonitory  of  a giving  way 
of  the  rock;  fizzle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nattling  ^nat'ling),  n.  A tapping;  a light 
rattling  noise. 

There  had  never  been  a death  in  her  own  family  with- 
out some  warning — a ghostly  ‘ nattling'  or  tapping  at  the 
door.  Linton,  Lizzie  Lorton,  xiv. 

natty  (nat'i),  a.  [Formerly  also  netty ; a dial, 
dim.  of  neat2:  see  neat' 2,  net2.]  Neat;  tidy; 
spruce.  [Colloq.] 

How  fine  and  how  nettie 
Good  huswife  should  jettie 
From  morning  to  night. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  p.  1B9. 

A connoisseur  might  have  seen  “points”  in  her  which 
had  a higher  promise  for  maturity  than  Lucy’s  natty  com- 
pleteness. George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 

A very  natty  little  officer,  whose  handsome  uniform  was 
a source  of  great  pride.  Harper's  Mag..  LXXIX.  819. 

natura  (na-tu'ra),  n.  [L. : see  nature .]  Na- 
ture ; especially,  nature  personified Natura na- 

turans,  nature  regarded  as  a creative  energy ; the  natural 
world  with  respect  to  its  energizing  principle. — Natura 
naturata,  nature  regarded  as  a result  or  product  of  cre- 
ative energy;  the  total  of  sensible  objects;  the  natural 
world. 

naturable  (nat'u-ra-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  naturable  ; 
as  nature  4-  -able.]  1.  Natural. — 2.  Kind.  JELal- 
+ liwell . 

natural  (nat'u-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  naturel, 
naturill,  < OF.  nature Z,  F.  natural  = Sp.  Pg. 
natural  = It.  naturale,  < L.  naturalis,  by  birth, 
in  accordance  with  nature,  < natura , birth,  na- 
ture: see  nature .]  I.  a.  1.  Being  such  as  one 
or  it  is  by  birth  or  by  nature.  («+)  Lawfully  born; 
legitimate : opposed  to  adopted  and  to  illegitimate. 

Then  Ector  eftersones  entrid  agayne, 

With  the  noble  men,  . . . [and]  his  naturill  brether. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6844. 

Sept.  18, 1641.— Grant  of  tuition,  &c.,  of  Anne  Lawrence 
— daughter,  naJwraJ  and  legitimate  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Edmundson,  late  of  Maghull,  co.  Lancaster,  deceased,  to 
Thomas  Edmundson  of  Maghull,  aforesaid,  her  uncle. 

Admon.  Act  Book,  P.  C.  Chester,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 

[7th  ser.,  451. 

(b)  By  birth  merely;  not  legal;  illegitimate;  bastard: 
as,  a natural  son : a use  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  England  we  have  unquestioned  descendants  by  nat- 
ural (i.e.,  illegitimate)  descent  of  Stuart  as  well  as  Plan- 
tagenet.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  436. 

2.  Native;  native-born;  indigenous:  as,  natu- 
ral citizens  or  subjects. 

Before  all  things  God  commaundedthatthekingesshoulde 
be  naturall  of  the  kingdome — that  is  to  uuderstande,  that 
hee  shuld  be  an  Hebrue  circumcised,  & no  Gentile. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  8. 

Jewish  ordinances  had  some  things  natural,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  those  things  no  man  doubteth. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  11. 

Besides  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  places, 
they  had,  even  in  those  days,  traffic  with  Jews,  Turks,  and 
other  foreigners.  Hakluyt  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  20). 

3.  Produced  or  implanted  at  birth  or  when 
constituted  or  made;  conferred  by  nature;  in- 
herent or  innate ; not  acquired  or  assumed : as, 
natural  disposition ; natural  beauty ; a natural 
gait. 

A wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  51. 

God  loving  to  bless  all  the  means  and  instruments  of 
his  service,  whether  they  be  natural  or  acquisite. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  269. 

Acasto  has  natural  good  sense,  good  nature,  and  dis- 
cretion, so  that  every  man  enjoys  himself  in  his  company. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  386.' 

4.  Bom;  being  such  as  one  or  it  is  from  birth. 

I saw  in  Rosetto  two  of  those  naked  saints,  who  are 

commonly  natural  fools,  and  are  had  in  great  veneration 
in  Egypt.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  14. 

5.  In  keeping  with  or  proper  to  the  nature, 
character,  or  constitution;  belonging  to  birth 
or  constitution;  normal:  as,  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  body  in  sleep ; the  natural  color  of 
the  hair;  hence,  as  easy,  spontaneous,  etc.,  as 
if  constituting  a part  of  or  proceeding  from 
the  very  nature  or  constitution:  as,  oratory 
was  natural  to  him. 

For  custome  doth  imitate  nature,  and  that  which  is  ac- 
customable,  the  very  same  thing  is  now  become  naturall. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  257. 

These  cloaks  throughout  the  whole  island  be  all  of  one 
colour,  and  that  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  4. 

A certaine  contriued  forme  and  qualitie,  many  times 
naturall  to  the  writer,  many  times  his  peculier  by  election 
and  arte.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  123. 


Persons  in  affrightment  have  carried  burdens,  and  leaped 
ditches,  and  climbed  walls,  which  their  natural  power 
could  never  have  done. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  261. 
Hence — 6.  Not  strained  or  affected ; without 
affectation,  artificiality,  or  exaggeration;  easy; 
unaffected : applied  to  persons  or  to  their  con- 
duct or  manners,  etc. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 

’Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  aesthetic  judgment, 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  be  natural,  and  to  pro- 
nounce opinion  for  themselves. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  552. 

7.  Obedient  to  the  better  impulses  of  one’s  na- 
ture; affectionate;  kindly. 

Was  this  a natural  mother,  was  this  naturally  done,  to 
publish  the  sin  of  her  own  son? 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

No  child  can  be  too  natural  to  his  parent. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

8.  In  a state  of  nature ; unregenerate;  carnal; 
physical. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  1 Cor.  iL  14. 

You  see,  children,  what  comes  o’  follerin’  the  nateral 
heart;  it’s  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.  She  followed  her  nateral  heart,  and  nobody 
knows  where  she ’s  gone  to.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  335. 

9.  Formed,  produced,  or  brought  about  by  na- 
ture, or  by  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ; real ; not  artificial  or  cultivated:  as,  nat- 
ural scenery;  a natural  bridge. 

This  rock  is  famous  for  a natural  tunnel,  passing  direct- 
ly through  its  heart.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  276. 

Confining  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  natural 
meadow  grass,  let  us  glance  at  the  process  [of  hay-making]. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  879. 

A good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  turns  on 
association.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  535. 

10.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; happening  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  without  the  intervention  of  accident  or 
violence ; regulated  or  determined  by  the  laws 
which  govern  events,  actions,  etc. : as,  natural 
consequences;  a natural  death. 

To  haue  and  enioy  the  said  office  of  Gouernour,  to  him 
the  said  Sebastian  Cabota  during  his  naturall  life,  without 
amouing  or  dimissing  from  the  same  roome. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  268. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philoso- 
phy could  find  it  out.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  385. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  we  should  first  of  all  have 
asked  the  question  how  the  mere  understanding  could  ar- 
rive at  all  this  knowledge  a priori,  and  what  extent,  what 
truth,  and  what  value  it  could  possess.  If  we  take  natural 
to  mean  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  then  nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  But  if  we  understand  by  natural  what 
takes  place  ordinarily,  then,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
more  natural  and  more  intelligible  than  that  this  exami- 
nation should  have  been  neglected  for  so  long  a time. 

Kant,  tr.  by  Max  Muller. 

Saving  men  from  the  natural  penalties  of  dissolute  liv- 
ing eventually  necessitates  the  infliction  of  artificial  pen- 
alties in  solitary  cells,  on  tread-wheels,  and  by  the  lash. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  19. 

1 1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  nature ; connected  with 
or  relating  to  the  existing  system  of  things; 
treating  of  or  derived  from  nature  as  known 
to  man,  or  the  world  of  matter  and  mind;  be- 
longing to  nature:  as,  natural  philosophy  or 
history;  natural  religion  or  theology;  natural 
laws. 

I call  that  natural  religion  which  men  might  know  . . . 
by  the  mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by  considera- 
tion and  experience,  without  the  help  of  revelation. 

Bp.  Wilkins. 

The  study  of  mental  life  has  led  us  into  paths  far  re- 
moved from  those  along  which  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  is  wont  to  move. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trails.),  I.  267. 

12.  Same  as  naturalistic,  3. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  or  even  descrip- 
tion of  what  I have  called  the  natural  view  of  man.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  best  defined,  negatively,  as  the  view  which 
denies  to  reason  any  spontaneous  or  creative  function  in 
the  human  constitution. 

W.  R.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  20. 

13.  In  math.,  having  1 as  the  Base  of  the  sys- 
tem: applied  to  a function  or  number  belong- 
ing or  referred  to  such  a system:  as,  natural 
numbers  (that  is,  those  beginning  with  1) ; nat- 
ural. sines,  cosines,  etc.  (those  taken  in  arcs 
whose  radii  are  1). — 14.  In  music,  a term  ap- 
plied either  (a)  to  the  diatonic  or  normal  scale 
of  C (see  scale) ; or  (6)  to  an  air  or  modulation 
of  harmony  which  moves  by  easy  and  smooth 
transitions,  changing  gradually  or  but  little 
into  nearly  related  keys ; or  (c)  to  music  pro- 
duced by  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
strumental music;  or  ( d ) to  the  harmonics 
or  overtones  given  off  by  any  vibrating  body 


natural 

over  and  above  its  original  sound Natural 

act,  an  act  which  ia  connected  with  its  subject  by  a nat- 
ural cause.— Natural  allegiance.  See  allegiance,  1. 

— Natural  astrology.  See  astrology.— Natural  bait, 
any  article  of  food  proper  to  a fish,  used  to  induce  the  fish 
to  take  the  hook,  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial  bait 
or  imitation  of  the  fish’s  natural  food:  sometimes  simply 
called  bait,  when  the  artificial  article  is  distinguished  as  a 
lure.  Among  natural  baits  are  many  small  fishes,  as  min- 
nows ; frogs ; certain  crustaceans,  as  crawfish ; worms  of 
various  kinds ; mollusks  of  various  kinds;  some  insects  or 
their  larvae ; spawn  of  various  fishes  and  crustaceans,  etc. 

— Natural  being.  See  being.—  Natural  belief,  an  in- 
stinctive, a priori  cognition. — Natural  body,  according 
to  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  the  physical  body  in  its  present  visi- 
ble condition;  literally,  the  psychical  body  — that  is,  the 
body  belonging  to  the  soul,  as  the  breath  of  life : opposed 
to  spiritual  body,  the  body  belonging  and  adapted  to  the 
spirit  or  highest  part  of  man’s  nature.  See  send,  psychical, 
spiritual. 

r It  is  sown  a natural  body ; it  is  raised  a spiritual  body. 
There  is  a natural  body  and  there  is  a spiritual  body. 

1 Cor.  xv.  44. 

Na  tural  cause,  a cause  which  acts  by  natural  necessity,  as 
opposed  to  compulsion  and  to  freedom.—  Natural  child, 
cognition,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Natural  conscious- 
ness, the  form  of  consciousness  possessed  by  all  men ; pri- 
mary consciousness.— Natural  day,  a space  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  the  space  of  o day  naturel — 

This  is  to  seyn,  in  foure  and  twenty  houres. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  108. 
Natural  definition,  a definition  which  states  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  thing  defined,  as  when  man  is  defined  as 
a substance  composed  of  a body  and  an  intellective  soul. 
—Natural  dualism,  finger-breadth,  flannel,  gas, 
goodness,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Natural  egotistical 
idealism,  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  object  in  per- 
ception is  a mode  of  the  mind  which  it  is  determined  to 
present  by  its  own  natural  laws. —Natural  harmonic, 
in  musical  instruments  of  the  viol,  lute,  or  harp  families, 
one  of  the  harmonics  or  overtones  of  an  open  string: 
opposed  to  artificial  harmonic,  which  is  derived  from  a 
stopped  string.  Also  used  pleonastically  for  any  harmon- 
ic.— Natural  harmony,  in  music , harmony  without  mod- 
ulations or  derived  chords.— Natural  hexachord,  in  me- 
dieval music,  the  second  hexachord  (and  also  the  fifth) : so 
called  because  it  began  on  C,  the  key-note  of  the  “nat- 
ural ” key.  See  keyi.— Natural  history,  immutationt, 
infirmity.  See  the  nouns.— Natural  mfancy,  a phrase 
sometimes  used  by  law-writers  to  designate  infancy  under 
the  age  of  seven  years,  as  being  a period  of  natural  and 
complete  incapacity  in  a legal  sense. — Natural  inter- 
vals. See  interred. -Natural  key.  See  keyi.—  Natural 
law,  the  expression  of  right  reason  or  the  dictate  of  reli- 
gion, inhering  in  nature  and  man,  and  having  ethically  a 
binding  force  as  a rule  of  civil  conduct ; the  will  of  man’s 
Maker.  Blackstone.  See  law  of  nature,  under  nature. — 
N atural  liberty.  See  liberty. — N atural  line  of  sight. 
See  sight.— Natural  logarithm.  See  logarithm.— Nat- 
ural logic,  love,  magic,  magnet,  man,  marmalade, 
method,  motion.  See  the  nouns.— Natural  modula- 
tion, in  music,  a modulation  of  easy  and  direct  character, 
as  from  a given  key  (tonality)  to  one  of  its  near  relatives. 
—Natural  necessity,  necessity  which  springs  from  with- 
in, from  an  internal  principle  of  development,  not  from 
outward  compulsion.— Natural  obligation,  an  expres- 
sion used  in  the  civil  law,  in  two  different  cases:  (a) 
Where  two  different  persons,  though  no  agreement  ex- 
press or  implied  had  been  made,  came  into  such  a rela- 
tion that  the  pretor  was  induced  to  impute  to  it  some  of 
the  legal  characteristics  of  an  obligation:  for  example, 
the  fact  of  becoming  unduly  enriched  at  another  person’s 
expense.  (6)  Where  an  obligation  was  imperfect,  so  that 
no  action  could  be  maintained  on  it,  and  yet  certain  legal 
effects,  which  were  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  were  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  law.  The  equivalent  English  phrase  is  im- 
perfect obligation. — N atural  order,  in  bot.,  an  order  be- 
longing to  the  natural  system  of  classification,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  of  an  artificial  system  devised  for  the 
mere  convenience  of  a student.  Nearly  all  botanists  from 
Jussieu  to  Bentham  and  Hooker  gave  to  their  natural  or- 
ders the  rank  that  is  given  to  families  in  zoology.  These 
groups  are  now  properly  called  families,  are  based  on 
the  names  of  the  type  genera,  and  are  formed  from 
these  names  by  adding  the  termination  -acese. — Nat- 
ural persons.  See  person. — Natural  philosophy, 
originally,  the  study  of  nature  in  general ; now,  more  com- 
monly, the  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
those  properties  and  phenomena  of  bodies  which  are  un- 
accompanied by  an  essential  change  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. It  thus  includes  the  various  sciences  classed  under 
physics.  S ee physics.  Abbreviated  nat.  phU.—  Natural 
pitch,  the  pitch  of  a wind-instrument,  especially  of  an  or- 
gan-pipe, when  not  overblown.— Natural  price,  print- 
ing, etc.  See  the  nouns.  — Natural  propensity  or  ap- 
petite, a congenital  or  innate  one,  although  it  may  not  be 
actually  developed  until  later  in  life.— Natural  realism, 
the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  object  of  perception  is 
the  real  external  object  or  thing.— Natural  rights.  See 
right.  — N atural  scale.  See  natural  key,  under  keyl.— 
Natural  science,  a phrase  employed  in  much  the  same 
signification  as  natural  history  in  its  widest  sense,  and  used 
in  contradistinction  to  mental,  mvral,  or  mathematical  sci- 
ence.— Natural  selection,  theology,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

— Natural  sign,  a sign  which  stands  for  its  object  inde- 
pendently of  any  human  convention.  Natural  signs  are 
eAthex  formal,  standing  for  their  objects  in  virtue  of  resem- 
bling them,  or  material,  standing  for  their  objects  by  virtue 
of  some  natural  connection  or  real  relation  with  them,  as 
a weathercock  to  the  wind.  The  former  are  called  icons, 
the  latter  indices.  The  distinction  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Paulus  Venetus. — Natural  system,  in  bot. 
See  Jussieuan,  and  natural  order,  above. — Natural 
whole,  in  logic,  a whole  determined  by  the  logical  com- 
prehension ; either  an  essential  or  a mathematical  whole. 
=Syn.  1,  2,  and  4.  Natal,  etc.  See  native. 

II.  n.  If.  That  which  is  natural  to  one;  nat- 
ural quality,  disposition,  or  expression. 

That  is,  when  he  [our  courtly  poet]  is  most  artificiall, 
so  to  disguise  and  cloake  it  as  it  may  not  appeare  nor 
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seeme  to  proceede  from  him  by  any  studie  or  trade  of  rules, 
but  to  be  his  naturall. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  253. 

It  is  with  depraved  man,  in  his  impure  naturalls,  that  we 
must  maintaine  this  quarell.  Bp.  Hall,  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 
And  yet  this  much  his  courses  do  approve, 

He  was  not  bloody  in  his  natural. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  42.  ( Nares .) 
2t.  A natural  gift  or  endowment. 

But  how  out  of  purpose  and  place  do  I name  art  ? When 
the  professors  are  grown  so  obstinate  contemners  of  it,  and 
presumers  on  their  own  naturals,  as  they  are  deriders  of  all 
diligence  that  way.  B.  J onson,  Alchemist,  To  the  Reader. 

3.  One  horn  without  the  usual  faculty  of  rea- 
soning or  understanding ; a fool ; an  idiot. 

This  drivelling  love  is  like  a great  natural,  that  runs  loll- 
ing up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a hole. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  95. 

I own  the  Man  is  not  a Natural;  he  has  a very  quick 
Sense,  tho’  very  slow  Understanding. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 
4t.  A native ; an  original  inhabitant. 

The  more  severe  that  these  are  to  the  naturalls,  the 
greater  their  repute  with  the  Spaniards,  who  enrich  them- 
selves by  extorting  from  the  other. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  202. 
5f.  A production  of  nature. 

The  abjectest  naturalls  have  their  speciflcall  properties, 
and  some  wondrous  vertues ; and  philosophy  will  not  flat- 
ter the  noblest  or  worthiest  naturals  in  their  venoms  or 
impurities.  Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation. 

6.  An  oyster  of  natural  wild  growth,  not 
planted.  [New  Jersey.] — 7.  In  music:  ( a ) On 
the  keyboard,  a white  key  (digital)  as  distin- 
guished from  a black  key.  ( b ) In  notation,  the 
sign  fl,  placed  before  a note  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  a sharp  or  flat  in  the  signature  or  pre- 
viously introduced  as  an  accidental.  Naturals  are 
not  used  in  signatures  except  where  a change  of  key  takes 
place  and  one  or  more  of  the  sharps  or  flats  of  the  original 
signature  are  to  be  annulled.  Also  called  a cancel.  See 
accidental,  n.,  and  signature.  ( c ) A note  affected  by 
a c,  or  a tone  thus  represented. — 8.  A kind  of 
wig  worn  in  England  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  1724  the  peruke-makers  advertised  “full-bottom  tyes, 
full  bobs,  minister’s  bobs,  naturals,  half  naturals,  Grecian 
flyes,  curley  roys,  airey  levants,  qu(=  queue)  perukes,  and 
bagg  wiggs”  among  the  variety  of  artificial  head-gear 
which  they  supplied.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  560. 

natural-born  (nat'u-ral-h6m),  a.  1.  Native 
in  a country;  not ’alien. 

Natural-bom  subjects  are  such  as  are  born  within  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  England ; that  is,  within  the 
ligeance,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  allegiance  of  the 
king.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  x. 

No  person  except  a natural-bom  citizen,  or  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  ii.  § 1. 

2.  So  by  nature ; born  so : as,  a naturaVborn 
fool. 

naturalia  (nat-u-ra'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  naturalis , natural:  see  natural.']  The 
sexual  organs. 

naturalisation,  naturalise.  See  naturaliza- 
tion, naturalize. 

naturalism  (nat'u-ral-izm),  n.  [=  F.  natura- 
lisme  = Sp.  naturalismo ; as  natural  + -ism.]  1 . 
A state  of  nature ; uncivilized  or  unregenerate 
condition. 

Those  spirited  and  wanton  cross-worms,  as  they  call 
themselves,  who  are  striving  with  speed  and  alacrity  to 
come  up  to  the  naturalism  and  lawless  privileges  of  the 
first  class. 

Bp.  Lavington,  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected,  p.  63. 

[{Latham.) 

2.  Conformity  to  nature  or  to  reality ; a close 
adherence  to  nature  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry,  etc. : opposed  to  idealism , and 
implying  less  of  crudeness  than  realism. 

Gogol,  the  father  of  Russian  naturalism,  who  wrote 
fifty  years  ago,  was  as  fuU  of  literary  consciousness  as 
Thackeray  or  Dickens.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  479. 

3.  Specifically,  in  the  ./me  arts,  the  rendering 
of  nature,  as  it  is,  by  the  arts  of  design,  but 
without  either  slavish  fidelity  or  attempt  at  il- 
lusion. It  is  the  mean  between  idealism  and 
realism. — 4.  In  philos.,  that  view  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  man  and  human  history  and 
society,  which  takes  account  only  of  natural  (as 
distinguished  from  supernatural)  elements  and 
forces. 

On  the  basis  of  Naturalism,  we  may  either  look  upon 
man  as  an  individual  distinct  from  other  individuals,  . . . 
or  we  may  consider  the  race  as  itself  an  organism,  apart 
from  which  the  individual  is  unintelligible. 

W.  R.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  17. 

5.  In  theol. : (a)  The  doctrine  that  natural  reli- 
gion is  sufficient  for  salvation.  (6)  The  doctrine 
that  all  religious  truth  is  derived  from  a study 
of  nature  without  any  supernatural  revelation, 
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and  that  all  religious  life  is  a natural  develop- 
ment unaided  by  supernatural  influences. 

naturalist  (nat'u-ral-ist),  n.  [=  F.  naturaliste 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  naturalista , < ML.  naturalista,  a 
naturalist,  < L.  naturalis,  natural:  see  natural 
and  -istf.]  1.  One  who  understands  natural 
causes ; one  who  is  versed  in  natural  science  or 
philosophy ; specifically,  one  who  is  versed  in 
or  devoted  to  natural  history;  in  the  most  re- 
stricted sense,  a zoologist  or  botanist. 

Naturalists  observe  that  when  the  frost  seizes  upon  wine 
they  are  only  the  slighter  and  more  waterish  parts  of  it 
that  are  subject  to  be  congealed.  South,  Sermons,  II.  xii. 
2.  One  who  holds  the  theological  theory  or  doc- 
trine of  naturalism. 

So  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above  reason,  so  far  doth  a 
Christian  exceed  a mere  naturalist. 

^ Bp.  Hall,  Meditations  and  Vows,  ii.  § 34. 

naturalistic  (nat//u-ra-lis'tik),  a.  [<  naturalist 
+ -ic.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance 

with  nature;  natural;  not  formal,  conventional, 
or  conventionalized;  hence,  simulating  or  re- 
sembling nature  : as,  a naturalistic  effect  of  light 
on  the  stage. 

Such  vivacious  and  naturalistic  expletives  as  would 
scarcely  have  passed  the  censor. 

Athenaeum,  No.  2840,  p.  421. 

2.  Realistic. 

“ No  one,”  as  Senor  Valdes  truly  says,  “ can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  a naturalistic  book  . . . without  a vivid  desire 
to  escape  ” from  the  wretched  world  depicted  in  it. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LX XIX.  963. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  based  on  naturalism  in 

its  philosophical  or  theological  sense Natural- 

istic  theory.  See  mythical  theory,  under  mythical. 

naturalityt  (nab-u-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  natural- 
itie,  < OF.  (and  F.)  naturalite  = Sp.  naturalidad 
= Pg.  naturalidade  = It.  naturalitd , < L.  natu- 
ralita(t-)s , naturalness,  < naturalis , natural:  sec 
natural .]  The  quality  of  being  natural;  natu- 
ralness. 

The  goddis  by  their  naturalitie  and  power  close  vp  the 
furies,  and  gouerne  the  steares. 

* Golden  Boke,  x.  ( Richardson .) 

naturalization  (nat^u-ral-i-za'shon),  n.  JX 
naturalize  4-  -ation.]  The  act  of  naturalizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  naturalized ; specifically, 
in  law,  the  act  of  receiving  an  alien  into  the  con- 
dition, and  investing  him  with  the  rights  and 
privileges,  of  a natural  subject  or  citizen,  in  the 
United  States,  by  Rev.  Stat.,  1878,  title  xxx.,  §§  2165,  etc., 
persons  of  age,  of  the  classes  enumerated  below,  may  be 
naturalized,  with  their  resident  minor  children,  upon 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  a foreign  prince 
or  state : those  over  21  who  have  (a)  resided  here  at  least 
five  years  continuously,  and  have  legally  declared  their 
intention  to  be  naturalized  and  to  renounce  foreign  alle- 
giance more  than  two  years  before  naturalization  ; or  (&) 
resided  here  for  a continuous  period  of  five  years,  of  which 
three  were  during  minority ; or  (c)  resided  here  one  year 
and  have  served  in  and  been  honorably  discharged  fron. 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States;  or  (d)  served 
three  years  on  a merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States 
after  legal  declaration  of  intention,  etc.  Citizens,  etc.,  of 
countries  at  war  with  the  United  States  are  excepted. 
There  are  also  provisions  — now  nearly  obsolete — relating 
to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  residing  in  the  United  State? 
before  .January  29th,  1795,  or  between  June  18th,  1798,  and 
June  18th,  1812.  Widows  and  children  of  those  who  have 
made  legal  declaration  before  death  are  deemed  citizens. 
In  Great  Britain,  by  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  an 
alien  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a term  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  or  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown 
for  not  less  than  five  years,  may  obtain  a certificate  of  nat- 
uralization, but  unless  he  has  lawfully  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  of  his  former  country  he  is  not  when  there  con- 
sidered by  Great  Britain  a British  subject.  Also  spelled 
naturalisation. 

All  States  that  are  liberall  of  naturalization  towards 
strangers  are  fit  for  empire. 

Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Such  depopulation  can  only  be  repaired  ...  by  some 
sensible  bill  of  naturalization. 

J unius  Letters,  IV.  (1788)  52. 

Naturalization  implies  the  renunciation  of  a former 
nationality,  and  the  fact  of  entrance  into  a similar  re- 
lation towards  a new  body  politic. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 66. 

naturalize  (nat'u-ral-Iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  nat- 
uralized, ppr.  naturalizing.  [=  F.  naturaliser 
= Sp.  Pg.  naturalizar= It.  naturalizzare ; as  naU 
wraZ  + -fee.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  reduce  to  a state 
of  nature;  identify  with,  or  make  a part  of, 
nature. 

Human  freedom  must  be  understood  in  some  different 
sense  from  that  with  which  our  anthropologists  are  famil- 
iar, if  it  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  scientific  impulse  to 
naturalise  the  moral  man. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 6. 

2.  To  make  natural ; render  easy  and  familiar 
by  custom  and  habit. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil;  custom  has 
naturalized  his  labours  to  him.  Smith 

3.  To  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a nat- 
ural subject  or  citizen  upon;  receive  under 
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sanction  and  form  of  law  as  a citizen  or  subject. 
See  naturalization. 

Then  the  best  way  for  a foreigner  to  break  your  exclu- 
siveness is  to  be  naturalized. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  938. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or 
vernacular ; incorporate  into  or  make  part  and 
parcel  of  a language ; receive  into  the  original 
or  common  stock:  as,  to  naturalize  a foreign 
word  or  expression. 

She  must  be  foudroyant  and  pyramidal  — if  these  French 
adjectives  may  be  naturalized  for  this  on 8 particular  emer- 
gency. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xxi. 

5.  So  to  adapt  to  new  conditions  of  life  that 
those  conditions  shall  appear  to  be  native  to 
the  person  or  thing  naturalized;  to  introduce 
and  acclimatize  or  cause  to  thrive  as  if  indige- 
nous : as,  to  naturalize  a foreign  plant  or  ani- 
mal. [A  plant  that  is  naturalized  is  not  merely  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate,  but  grows  without  cultivation.  A 
naturalized  animal  is  not  only  acclimatized,  as  an  elephant 
or  a tiger  in  captivity,  but  shifts  for  itself  and  propagates, 
as  rabbits  in  Australia  or  English  sparrows  in  America.] 

Living  so  amongst  those  Blacks,  by  time  and  cunning 
they  seeme  to  bee  naturalized  amongst  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  48. 
Our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and 
cherries  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different 
ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens. 

Addison , The  Royal  Exchange. 

6.  In  musical  notation,  to  apply  a natural  or 
cancel  (11)  to. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  explain  phenomena  by  nat- 
ural laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  age  is  infected  by  this 
naturalizing  tendency ; let  us  note  a few  of  the  thousand 
and  one  forms  in  which  it  appears. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  i. 

2.  To  become  like  a native. 

I have  naturalized  here  [in  London]  perfectly,  and  have 
been  more  kindly  received  than  is  good  for  my  modesty  to 
remember.  Jeffrey. 

3.  To  become  a citizen  of  another  than  one’s 
native  country. 

Also  spelled  naturalise . 

naturally  (nat'u-ral-i),  adv.  1.  By  nature;  not 
by  art  or  habit :’  as,  he  was  naturally  eloquent. 

Fire,  whose  flame  if  ye  marke  it,  is  alwaies  pointed,  and 
naturally  by  his  forme  couets  to  clymbe. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  78. 
Wo  naturally  know  what  is  good,  but  naturally  pursue 
what  is  evil.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  55. 

2.  Spontaneously ; without  art  or  cultivation. 

For  syth  he  wrought  it  not  naturallye  but  willingly  [pur- 
posely]. he  wrought  it  not  to  the  vttermost  of  his  power, 
but  with  such  degrees  of  goodnes  as  his  hye  pleasure 
lyked  to  lymit.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  129. 

There  is  no  place  where  wheat  naturally  grows.  J ohnson. 

3.  Without  affectation  or  artificiality;  with  ease 
or  grace. 

That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform’d. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8 , Ind.,  i.  87. 

4.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things ; by 
an  obvious  consequence ; of  course. 

Poverty  naturally  begets  dependence. 

Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvii. 

naturalness  (nat'u-ral-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  natural : as,’  naturalness  of  conduct. 

And  to  show  the  naturalness  of  monarchy,  all  the  forms 
of  government  insensibly  partake  of  it,  and  slide  into  it. 

South,  Sermons,  III.  xii. 

2.  Conformity  to  nature,  truth,  or  reality ; ab- 
sence of  artificiality,  exaggeration,  or  affecta- 
tion : as,  the  naturalness  of  a person’s  conduct. 

To  seek  to  be  natural  implies  a consciousness  that  for- 
bids all  naturalness  forever. 

^ Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  205. 

nature  (na/tur),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  nature , < OF. 
nature , F.  nature  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  natura  = OFries. 
nature  = D.  natuur  = MLG.  nature  = OHG.  na- 
tura, MHG.  nature , natiure , G.  natur  = Sw.  Dan. 
natur,  < L.  natura,  birth,  origin,  natural  consti- 
tution or  quality, < nasci,  pp.  natus,  be  born,  ori- 
ginate: see  nascent.']  I.  n.  1.  Birth;  origin; 
parentage ; original  stock. 

“We  are  broderen,”  quod  he,  “of  on  nature, 

Kyng  Auferius  my  fader  is  also.” 

Qenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2656. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  11. 
We  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Gal.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  forces  or  processes  of  the  material  world, 
conceived  of  as  an  agency  intermediate  between 
the  Creator  and  the  world,  producing  all  organ- 
isms and  preserving  the  regular  order  of  things: 
as,  in  the  old  dictum, u nature  abhors  a vacuum.” 
In  this  sense  nature  is  often  personified. 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  243. 
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Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ; to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 1. 

Nature  is  the  last  of  all  causes  that  fabricate  this  cor- 
poreal and  sensible  world,  and  the  utmost  bound  of  incor- 
poreal substances.  Which,  being  full  of  reasons  and  pow- 
ers, orders  and  presides  over  all  mundane  affairs. 

Proclus  (tr.  by  Cudworth),  Comm,  in  Timseum,  i. 

Wherefore,  since  neither  all  things  are  produced  fortu- 
itously, or  by  the  unguided  mechanism  of  matter,  nor  God 
himself  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  do  all  things  imme- 
diately and  miraculously,  it  may  well  be  concluded  that 
there  is  a plastic  nature  under  him,  which  as  an  inferior 
and  subordinate  instrument  doth  drudgingly  execute  that 
part  of  his  providence  which  consists  in  the  regular  and 
orderly  motion  of  matter ; yet  so  as  that  there  is  aTao  be- 
sides this  a higher  providence  to  be  acknowledged,  which, 
presiding  over  it,  doth  often  supply  the  defects  of  it,  and 
sometimes  overrule  it ; forasmuch  as  this  plastic  nature 
cannot  act  electively  nor  with  discretion. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  i.  3. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her. 

Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

3.  The  metaphysical  principle  of  life ; the  pow- 
er of  growth ; that  which  causes  organisms  to 
develop  each  in  its  predeterminate  way.  Aris- 
totle defines  nature  as  the  principle  of  motion  in  those 
things  that  move  themselves,  meaning  by  motion  espe- 
cially generation  and  corruption.  Inasmuch  as  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  growth  is  its  regularity,  nature  is 
also  conceived  by  Aristotle  as  the  principle  of  inward  ne- 
cessity, as  opposed  to  constraint  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
chance  or  freedom  on  the  other.  Hence  nature  is  in  lit- 
erature frequently  contrasted  with  fate  and  with  compul- 
sion, as  well  as  with  fortune  and  free  election. 

There  are  in  sublunary  bodies  both  constant  tendencies 
and  variable  tendencies.  The  constant  Aristotle  calls  na- 
ture, which  always  aspires  to  good,  or  to  perpetual  reno- 
vation of  forms  as  perfect  as  may  be,  though  impeded  in 
this  work  by  adverse  influences,  and  therefore  never  pro- 
ducing anything  but  individuals  comparatively  defective 
and  sure  to  perish.  The  variable  he  calls  spontaneity  and 
chance,  forming  an  independent  agency  inseparably  ac- 
companying nature— always  modifying,  distorting,  frus- 
trating the  full  purposes  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  differ- 
ent natural  agencies  often  interfere  with  each  other,  while 
the  irregular  tendency  interferes  with  them  all.  So  far  as 
nature  acts  in  each  of  her  distinct  agencies,  the  phenomena 
before  us  are  regular  and  predictable ; all  that  is  uniform, 
and  all  that,  without  being  quite  uniform,  recurs  usually 
or  frequently,  is  her  work.  But,  besides  and  along  with  na- 
ture, there  is  the  agency  of  chance  and  spontaneity,  which 
is  essentially  irregular  and  unpredictable. 

Grote,  Aristotle,  iv. 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune. 

. . . Those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce  makes  honest, 
and  those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-fa- 
vouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune’s  office  to  Na- 
ture’s : Fortune  reigns  in  the  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
lineaments  of  Nature.  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  44. 
Yet  had  the  number  of  her  days 
Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise, 

Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife 
In  giving  limit  to  her  life. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  1. 13. 
4f  Cause ; occasion ; that  which  produces  any- 
thing. 

The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3.  23. 

5.  The  material  and  spiritual  universe,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Creator;  the  system  of 
things  of  which  man  forms  a part ; creation,  es- 
pecially that  part  of  it  which  more  immediately 
surrounds  man  and  affects  his  senses,  as  moun- 
tains, seas,  rivers,  woods,  etc. : as,  the  beauties 
of  nature;  in  a restricted  sense,  whatever  is 
produced  without  artificial  aid,  and  exists  un- 
changed by  man,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  art. 

All  things  are  artificial ; for  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  16. 

He  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  Nature; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

Nature  is  that  world  of  substance  whose  laws  are  laws 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  whose  events  transpire,  in  orderly 
succession,  under  those  laws. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  43. 

Nature , in  the  common  sense,  refers  to  essences  un- 
changed by  man : space,  the  air,  the  river,  the  leaf. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  7. 

Nature  in  the  abstract  is  the  aggregate  of  the  powers 
and  properties  of  all  things.  Nature  means  the  sum  of  all 
phenomena,  together  with  the  causes  which  produce  them ; 
including  not  only  all  that  happens,  but  all  that  is  capable 
of  happening  ; the  unused  capabilities  of  causes  being  as 
much  a part  of  the  idea  of  nature  as  those  which  take  ef- 
fect. ' J.  S.  Mill. 

Hence — 6.  That  which  is  conformed  to  nature 
or  to  truth  and  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  artificial,  forced,  conventional,  or 
remote  from  actual  experience ; naturalness. 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature : for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the 
purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as ’t  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  unpreju- 
diced and  refined.  Addison. 

7.  Inherent  constitution,  property,  or  quality  ; 
essential  character,  quality,  or  kind ; the  quali- 
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ties  or  attributes  which  constitute  a being  or 
thing  what  it  is,  and  distinguish  it  from  all 
others;  also, kind;  sort;  species;  category:  as, 
the  nature  of. the  soul;  the  divine  nature ; it  is 
the  nature  of  fire  to  bum;  the  compensation 
was  in  the  nature  of  a fee. 

Lyve  thou  soleyn,  wermis  corupcioun  1 
For  no  fors  is  of  lak  of  thy  nature. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  615. 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 136. 

I wish  my  years 

Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a nature 
That  might  become  a gentleman. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

Onely  this  is  certaine,  that  many  regions  lying  in  the 
same  latitude  afford  Mines  very  rich  of  divers  natures. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  125. 

They  [the  Jewsl  apprehended  the  Crown  of  Thorns  which 
was  put  upon  our  Saviour’s  head  was  the  fittest  represen- 
tation of  the  nature  of  his  Kingdom. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  viiL 

The  nature  of  her  [Catherine  Sedley’s]  influence  over 
James  is  not  easily  to  be  explained. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

8.  An  original,  wild,  undomesticated  condition, 
as  of  an  animal  or  a plant ; also,  the  primitive 
condition  of  man  antecedent  to  institutions, 
especially  to  political  institutions:  as,  to  live 
in  a state  of  nature. 

That  the  condition  of  mere  nature— that  is  to  say,  of  ab- 
solute liberty,  such  as  is  theirs  that  are  neither  sovereigns 
nor  subjects,  is  anarchy  and  the  condition  of  war ; that  the 
precepts  by  which  men  are  guided  to  avoid  that  condition 
are  the  laws  of  nature ; that  a commonwealth  without  sov- 
ereign power  is  but  a word  without  substance,  and  cannot 
stand;  that  subjects  owe  to  sovereigns  simple  obedience 
in  all  things  in  which  their  obedience  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  God,  I have  sufficiently  proved. 

Hobbes,  Leviathan,  ii.  3L 

9.  The  primitive  aboriginal  instincts,  qualities, 
and  tendencies  common  to  mankind  of  all  races 
and  in  all  ages,  as  unchanged  or  uninfluenced 
by  civilization;  especially,  the  instinctive  or 
spontaneous  sense  of  justice,  benevolence,  af- 
fection, self-preservation,  love  of  show,  etc., 
common  to  mankind ; naturalness  of  thought, 
feeling,  or  action ; humanity. 

For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not 
the  law,  are  a law  unto  themselves.  Rom.  ii.  14. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando  : did  he  leave  him  there, 

Food  to  the  sucked  and  hungry. lioness? 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back  and  purposed  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 

Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 130. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  175. 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  81. 

Oh  mother,  do  not  lose  your  name ! forget  not 
The  touch  of  nature  in  you,  tenderness ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thieriy  and  Theodoret,  v.  2. 

10.  The  physical  or  moral  constitution  of  man ; 
physical  or  moral  being;  the  personality. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Our  natures  do  pursue, 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 

A thirsty  evil ; and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2.  132. 

In  swinish  sleep 

Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a death. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  68. 

Thus  have  they  made  profane  that  nature  which  God 
hath  not  only  cleans’d,  but  Christ  also  hath  assum’d. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Tir’d  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.  L 

11.  Inborn  or  innate  character,  disposition,  or 
inclination ; inherent  bent  or  disposition ; indi- 
vidual constitution  or  temperament  ; inbred  or 
natural  endowments,  as  opposed  to  acquired ; 
hence,  by  metonymy,  a person  so  endowed:  as, 
we  instinctively  look  up  to  a superior  nature . 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world; 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for ’s  power  to  thunder.  His  heart ’s  his  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  256. 

This  can  only  succeed  according  to  the  nature  and  man- 
ners of  the  person  they  court,  or  solicit. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  iv.,  ExpL 
It  is  your  nature  to  have  all  men  slaves 
To  you,  but  you  acknowledging  to  none. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

12.  The  vital  powers  of  man;  vitality;  vital 
force;  life;  also,  natural  course  of  life;  life- 
time. 

And  the  most  part  of  hem  dyen  with  outen  Syknesse, 
whan  nature  faylethe  hem  for  elde. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  293. 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.  Shak.,  Hamlet, L 6. 12. 
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My  offences  being  many,  I would  repent  out  the  re- 
mainder of  nature.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3.  272. 

0,  sir,  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 

Of  her  confine.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  149. 

13.  In  theol .,  the  natural  unregenerate  state  of 
the  soul;  moral  character  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, unaffected  by  grace. 

We  all  . . . were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others.  Eph.  ii.  3. 

Yet  if  we  look  more  closely  we  shall  find 

Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind; 

Nature  affords  at  lea  it  a glimmering  light; 

The  lines,  though  touch’d  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  21. 

The  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  30. 

14.  Conscience. 

Make  thick  my  blood ; 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it!  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  46. 

15.  Spontaneity;  abandon;  felicity;  truth; 
naturalness. 

With  Shakspear’s  nature,  or  with  Jonson’s  art. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  224. 
Course  of  nature,  crime  against  nature,  debt  of  na- 
ture, effort  of  nature,  freak  of  nature.  See  course i, 
crime,  etc.— Formal  nature.  See  formal.— Good  na- 
ture. (at)  Due  natural  affection. 

And  therfor  alle  faders  and  moders  after  good  nature 
aught  to  teche  her  children  to  leue  alle  wrong  and  euelle 
waies,  and  shew  hem  the  true  right  weye. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  4. 
(b)  Kindly  disposition ; a natural  disposition  such  that 
one  does  not  readily  take  or  give  offense;  an  easy,  indul- 
gent spirit. — 111  nature,  natural  bad  temper. — In  a state 
Of  nature,  (a)  Naked  as  when  born ; nude.  ( b ) In  theol. , 
in  a state  of  sin ; unregenerated.—  Individuand  nature. 
See  individuand.  — Individuate  nature.  See  individu- 
ate.— Interpretation  of  nature.  See  interpretation. — 
Law  Of  nature,  (a)  An  unwritten  law  depending  upon 
an  instinct  of  the  human  race,  universal  conscience,  or 
common  sense.  [This  was  the  usual  sense  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.] 

If  the  young  dace  be  a bait  for  the  old  pike.  I see  no  rea- 
son in  the  law  of  nature  but  I may  snap  at  him. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  357. 

(b)  The  regular  course  of  human  life. 

I died  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stayed. 

Attending  nature's  law. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4.  38. 

(c)  See  lawi , 3.— Light  of  nature.  See  lights . — Long  by 
nature.  See  long* . — Plastic  nature.  See  the  quotation 
from  Cud  worth  under  def.  2.— The  nature  of  things, 
the  regular  order  or  constitution  of  the  universe. — To  go 
(rarely  walk)  the  way  of  nature,  to  pay  the  debt  of 
nature,  to  die. 

He  ’8  walked  the  way  of  nature , 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  4. 

To  relieve  or  ease  nature,  to  evacuate  the  bowels. 

II.  a.  Natural;  growing  spontaneously : as, 
nature  grass;  nature  bay.  [Scotch.] 

nature  (na'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  natured, 
ppr.  naturing.  [<  ME.  naturen;  < nature , n.] 
To  endow  with  distinctive  natural  qualities. 

He  which  natureth  every  kynde, 

The  mighty  God.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

Others,  similarly  natured,  will  not  permit  him  ...  to 
do  this.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 97. 

nature-deity  (na'tur-de"i-ti),  re.  A deity  per- 
sonifying a phenomenon  or  force  of  physical 
nature. 

nature-god  (na'tur-god),  re.  Same  as  nature- 
deity. 

naturel,  a.  If.  A Middle  English  form  of  nat- 
ural.— 2.  [F.]_  In  her.,  same  as  proper. 

natureless  (na'tur-les),  a.  [<  nature  + -less.'] 
Notconsonantwithnature;  unnatural.  Milton. 

nature-myth  (na'tur-mith),  n.  A myth  sym- 
bolical of  or  supposed  to  be  based  on  natural 
phenomena. 

nature-print  (na'tur-print),  n.  An  impression 
obtained  directly  from  a natural  object,  as  a 
leaf,  by  means  of  one  of  the  processes  of  na- 
ture-printing. 

nature-printing  (na/tur-prin//ting),  n.  A pro- 
cess invented  by  Alois  Auer,  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, in  1853,  by  which  objects,  such  as  plants, 
mosses,  ferns,  lace,  etc.,  are  impressed  on  a 
metal  plate  so  as  to  engrave  themselves,  copies 
or  casts  being  then  taken  for  printing.  The  ob- 
ject is  placed  between  a plate  of  copper  and  one  of  lead, 
which  are  passed  between  heavy  rollers,  when  a perfect 
impression  is  made  on  the  leaden  plate.  From  this  im- 
pressed lead  plate  an  electrotyped  printing-plate  is  made. 
There  are  other  processes,  one  of  which  consists  in  ob- 
taining an  impression  from  natural  objects  on  sheets  of 
softened  gutta-percha,  from  which  an  electrotype  or  a 
stereotype  may  then  be  taken.  Also  called  physiotypy. 

nature-spirit  (na'tur-spir,/it),  n.  An  elemen- 
tal ; an  imaginary  being,  supposed  to  be  a spirit 
of  some  element,  as  a sylph  of  the  air,  a sal- 
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amander  of  fire,  a gnome  of  the  earth,  or  an  un- 
dine of  the  water. 

nature-worship  (na'tur-w&r//ship),  n.  A re- 
ligion which  deifies  the  phenomena  of  physical 
nature,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  fire,  the 
wind,  trees,  etc. ; also,  the  principles  or  prac- 
tice of  such  a religion. 

naturism  (na'tur-izm),  re.  [=F.  naturisme;  as 
nature  + -ism.]  1 . In  med.,  a view  which  attrib- 
utes everything  to  nature.  Dunglison.  [Fare.] 
— 2.  Worship  of  the  powers  of  nature:  same 
as  nature-worship.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  367. 

naturist  (na'tur-ist),  n.  [=  F.  naturiste;  as 
nature  + -ist.]  If.  See  the  quotation. 

Those  that  admit  and  applaud  the  vulgar  notion  of  na- 
ture, I must  here  advertise  you,  partly  because  they  do  so, 
and  partly  for  brevity’s  sake,  I shall  hereafter  many  times 
call  naturists.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  168. 

2.  A physician  who  trusts  entirely  to  nature 

^to  effect  a cure. 

naturistic  (ua-tu-ris'tik);  a.  [<  naturist  + -ie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  naturism  or  nature-worship. 
Encyc.  Brit..  XX.  366. 

naturityt  (ria-tu'ri-ti),  n.  [<  nature  + -ity.] 
The  creative  power  underlying  nature.  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err.  N.  E.  D. 

naturizef  (na'tur-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nota- 
rized, ppr.  naturizing.  [<  nature  + -ize.]  To 
endow  with  a nature  or  special  qualities. 

’Tis  lbs  secret 
Of  nature  naturized  ’gainst  all  infections. 

B.  J omon,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

nauch,  n.  See  nautch. 

Nauclerus  (na-kle'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vaimly- 
pog,  a ship-owner,  shipmaster,  skipper,  < vaiig, 
a ship,  -I-  Klrjpog,  lot,  property:  see  clerk.]  1. 
In  ornifh.,  a genus  of  Falconidai,  of  the  sub- 
family Milvince;  the  swallow-tailed  kites.  The 
type  is  the  African  N.  riocouri,  and  the  genus  has  often 
also  included  the  American  N.  furcatus,  now  usually  call- 
ed Elanoides  forficatm.  See  cut  under  Elanoides. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a spurious  genus  of  fishes,  based 
on  the  young  of  Naucrates,  or  a stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  young  pilot-fish,  Naucrates 
ductor,  when  a first  dorsal  fin  and  preopercular 
spines  are  present.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes, 
1839. — 3.  [/.  c.]  The  stage  of  growth  repre- 
sented by  the  spurious  genus  Nauclerus,  2,  as 
of  Seriola  or  any  other  genus  of  earangids. 

Naucoridse  (na-kor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nau- 
coris  + -idee.]  A family  of  heteropterous  in- 
sects founded  by  Leach,  in  1818,  upon  the  genus 
Naucoris  ;_  the  water-scorpions.  They  are  preda- 
ceous  aquatic  bugs,  flat-bodied,  and  usually  oval,  living  in 
quiet  reedy  pools,  where  they  swim  and  creep  about  in 
search  of  their  prey.  They  are  widely  distributed,  and 
abound  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico 

Naucoris  (na'ko-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffroy,  1762), 
< Gr.  vavr,  a ship,  + siptc,  a bug.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Naucoridce,  formerly  referred  to 
the  Nepidce.  The  species  are  Old  World,  being 
replaced  in  America  by  the  members  of  the 
genus  Pelocoris. 

Naucrates  (na'kra-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vavitpd- 
ttk,  a fish  so  called,  lit.  holding  a ship  fast  (cf. 
Echeneis),<.  vavg,  a ship,  + sparely,  rule,  govern.] 


Pilot-fish  [Naucrates  ductor). 

A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Carangidce;  the 
pilot-fish.  Ar.  ductor  is  the  type.  See  pilot-fish. 
naufraget  (n&'fraj),  n.  [<  F.  naufrage  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  naufragio,  < L.  naufragium,  a shipwreck, 
< navis,  a ship,  + frangere  (V frag),  break,  dash 
to  pieces*:  see  nave2,  fraction,  fragile.]  Ship- 
wreck. 

Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufrage  and  perishing  of  infi- 
nite subjects. 

Bacon,  Speech  on  taking  his  place  in  Chancery. 

naufrageoust,  a.  See  naufragous. 
naufragiatet  (na-fra'ji-at),  v.  t. 1 [<  naufrage 
(L.  naufragium)  + -ate2.]  To  shipwreck.  Lith- 
gow,  Pilgrim’s  Farewell  (1618). 
naufragous!  (n&'fra-gus),  a.  [Also  naufra- 
geous;  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  naufrago,  < L.  naufragus, 
wrecked,  causing  shipwreck,  < navis,  ship,  + 
frangere  frag),  break:  see  naufrage.]  Caus- 
ing shipwreck. 

That  tempestuous,  and  oft  naufrageous  sea,  wherein 
youth  and  handsomeness  are  commonly  tossed  with  no 
less  hazard  to  the  body  than  the  soul. 

Jer.  Taylor  (f),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 
nauger  (n&'ger),  re.  [Also  nawger;  earlier  form 
of  auger,  which  is  due  to  misdivision  of  a nau- 


naughtily 

ger  as  an  auger.  See  auger.]  An  auger.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

They  bore  the  trunk  with  a nawger,  and  ther  issueth 
out  sweet  potable  liquor.  Howell,  Familiar  Letters  (1650). 

naught  (nat),  re.  and  a.  [In  two  forms:  (1) 
naught,  < ME.  naught,  naugt,  naut,  nawt,  naght, 
nagt,  naht,  < AS.  nawilit,  *nawuht,  with  vowel 
shortened  from  orig.  long,  nawilit,  contr.  nauht, 
naht;  (2)  nought,  < ME.  nought,  nougt,  nout, 
nowt,  noght,  nozt,  nowiht,  etc.,  < AS.  nowilit, 
contr.  ndht  (=  OS.  neowiht,  niowiht  = OFries. 
nawet,  naut,  nat  = MLG.  niet  = D.  niet=  OHG. 
neowiht,  niewiht,  nielit,  niht,  MHG.  nicht,  G. 
nicht),  nothing;  in  gen.  nahtes  = OFries.  na- 
wetes,  nawetis,  nates  = D.  niets  = MHG.  nihtes, 
G.  nichts,  used  in  the  predicate,  of  nothing,  of 
no  value,  nothing ; in  acc.  nawilit,  naht,  etc., 
as  adv.,  not:  see  not1,  a shorter  form  of  the 
same  word;  < me,  not,  4-  dwiht,  awuht,  owiht, 
owuht,  etc.,  aught,  anything:  see  ne  and  aught1, 
ought1.]  I,  re.  1.  Not  anything;  nothing. 

There  was  a man  that  hadde  naught; 

There  come  theuys  & robbed  hym,  & toke  nought. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  35. 
Mirrors,  though  decked  with  diamants,  are  nought  worth. 
If  the  like  forms  of  things  they  set  not  forth. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 
Of  naught  is  nothing  made. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  L 2. 
All  human  plans  and  projects  come  to  naught. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  vii.  902. 
2.  A cipher;  zero.  [In  this  sense  also  com- 
monly nought;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  any 
distinction.] 

Cast  away  like  so  many  Naughts  in  Arithmetick. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

3f.  Wickedness. 

Feire  lordes,  we  haue  euell  and  folily  spedde  of  the 
atynes  that  we  haue  vndirtake  a-gein  the  Queenes  knyghtes 
for  envye  and  for  nought.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  490. 
Be  naughtt,  a familiar  malediction,  equivalent  to  “a 
plague  (or  a mischief)  on  you”:  sometimes  foUowed  by 
the  words  awhile  or  the  while. 

Many,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  L 1.  39. 
So;  get  ye  together,  and  be  naught! 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  3. 
To  call  one  to  naughtt,  to  abuse  one  grossly. 

He  called  themsM  to  naught  in  his  fury,  an  hundred  reb- 
els and  traitors. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  120. 
To  come  to  naught,  to  come  to  nothing;  fail;  be  a 
failure ; miscarry.—  To  set  at  naught,  to  slight  or  disre- 
gard ; despise  or  defy. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel.  Prov.  i.  25. 

And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  . . . and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate. 

Luke  xxiii.  1L 

To  set  naught  byt.  Same  as  to  set  at  naught. 

The  Saisnes  ne  sette  nought  ther -by,  ne  deyned  not  to 
arme  the  fourthe  part  of  hem.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  44a 

II.  a.  If.  Of  little  or  no  account  or  value; 
worthless;  valueless;  useless. 

Things  naught,  and  things  indifferent. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
Being  past  these  Isles  which  are  many  in  number,  but 
all  naught  for  habitation,  falling  with  a high  land  vpon 
the  mayne,  found  a great  Pond  of  fresh  water. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  174. 

2f.  Lost;  ruined. 

Go,  get  you  to  your  house ; be  gone,  away  ! 

All  will  be  naught  else.  Shak.,  Cor , iii.  1.  231. 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  twas  about  your  honour, 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  prospers. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  v.  3. 
3f.  In  a moral  sense,  wicked;  bad;  naughty. 
See  naughty. 

God  giveth  men  plenty  of  riches  to  exercise  their  faith 
and  charity,  to  confirm  them  that  be  good,  to  draw  them 
that  be  naught,  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VL,  1550. 
But  when  his  TPharaoh’s]  tribulation  was  withdrawen, 
than  was  he  naught  againe. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  11. 
No  man  can  be  stark  naught  at  once.  Fuller. 

naughtt  (oat),  adv.  [Also  nought;  < ME.  naugh  t, 
naugt,  etc.,  nought,  noght,  etc.,  < AS.  ndwiht, 
naht,  etc.,  acc.  of  ndwiht,  n. : see  naught,  re.  See 
not1,  a shorter  form  of  the  same  word.]  In  no 
degree;  not  at  all;  not.  See  not1. 

I saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught, 

And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Chaucer. 

Where  he  hits  nought  knowes,  and  whom  he  hurts  nought 
cares.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  7. 

naughtily  (na'ti-li),  adv.  If.  Poorly;  indif- 
ferently. 

26th.  To  the  Duke's  house,  to  a play.  It  was  indiffer- 
ently done,  Gosnell  not  singing,  hut  a new  wench,  that 
sings  naughtily.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  35. 
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2.  Wickedly;  corruptly;  dishonorably;  im- 
morally. 

You  smile  and  mock  me,  as  il  I meant  naughtily. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2.  38. 

How  cam’st  thou  by  this  mighty  sum?  if  naughtily, 

I must  not  take  it  of  thee ; ’twill  undo  me. 

Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  iv.  1. 

3.  Perversely;  mischievously;  improperly:  said 
especially  of  children. 

naughtiness  (na/ti-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  naughty ; wickedness ; bad- 
ness. 

I know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart. 

1 Sam.  xvii.  28. 

2.  Perverseness;  mischievousness;  misbeha- 
vior, as  of  children. 

naughtlyt  (nat'li),  adv.  Naughtily;  viciously. 
W ell,  thus  did  I for  want  of  better  wit, 

Because  my  parents  naughtly  brought  me  up. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  297. 
naughty  (na'ti),  a.  [Earlymod.  E.  also noughty; 
< ME.  naughty,  naugty  (=  D.  nietig  = G-.  nich - 
tig);  < naught  + -y1.]  If.  Having  nothing; 
poor. 

And  alle  maner  of  men  that  thow  my3te  asspye, 

That  nedy  ben  and  naugty,  helpe  hem  with  thi  godis. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  226. 
2f.  Worthless;  good-for-nothing;  bad. 

Thou  semest  a noughty  knave. 

Playe  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  427). 
Perchance  it  is  the  Comick,  whom  naughtie  Play-makers 
and  Stage-keepers  have  iustly  made  odious. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 
The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs.  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

3.  Disagreeable. 

*118 a naughty  night  to  swim  in.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 116. 

4.  Morally  bad ; wicked ; corrupt. 

Using  their  olde  accustomed  develishe  and  noughty 
practises  and  devises. 

Laws  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1554),  quoted  in  Ribton- 
[Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  489. 
Thou  seest  what  naughty  straggling  vicious  thoughts 
and  motions  I have. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  260. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 

So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  91. 

5.  In  a mitigated  sense,  bad  in  conduct  or 
speech ; improper;  mischievous:  used  with 
reference  to  the  more  or  less  venial  faults  or 
delinquencies  of  children,  or  playfully  to  those 
of  older  persons:  as,  a naughty  child;  naughty 
conduct;  oh,  you  naughty  man !— Naughty  pack, 
a naughty  person : formerly  a term  of  opprobrium,  later,’ 
in  a mitigated  sense,  applied  to  children. 

Having  two  lewde  daughters,  no  better  than  naughty 
packs.  Apprehens.  of  Three  Witches.  ( Nares .) 

Got  a wench  with  child, 

Thou  naughty  packe,  thou  hast  undone  thyself  for  ever. 

Rowley,  Shoomaker  a Gentleman,  G 4.  (Nares.) 

naulage  (na'laj),  n.  [<  OP.  nanlage  (ML.  nau- 
lagium ),  < L.  naulum  (>Pg.  tiaulo),  <Gr.  vavWov, 
vavho;,  passage-money,  fare,  freight,  < vav;,  a 
ship : see  nave1*.]  The  freight  or  passage- 
money  for  goods  or  persons  going  by  water. 
Bailey , 1731. 

naumachia  (na-ma/ki-a),  n.  [L.:  see  Hau- 
nt achy.]  Same  as  naumachy. 
naumachiumt  (n&-ma'ki-uni),  n.  [NL.,  neut.: 
see  naumachy .]  Same  as  naumachy,  3. 
naumachy  (n&'ma-ki),  n. ; pi.  naumachies  (-kiz). 
[=  P.  naumachie  = Sp.  naumaquia  = It.  nau- 
machia,  < L.  naumachia,  < Or.  vavyax'/a,  a sea- 
fight,  < vavyaxo;,  fighting  at  sea,  vavuaxo;,  per- 
taining to  a sea-fight,  < vain;,  ship,  4-  ph xeodai, 
fight,  fiaxy,  a fight.]  1.  A naval  combat;  a 
sea-fight. — 2.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a mock  sea-fight 
in  which  the  contestants  were  usually  captives, 
or  criminals  condemned  to  death. — 3.  A place 
where  such  combats  were  exhibited,  as  an 
artificial  pond  or  lake  surrounded  by  stands  or 
seats  for  spectators.  In  some  circuses  and 
amphitheaters  the  arena  could  be  flooded  and 
used  for  shows  of  this  nature, 
naumannite  (na'man-it),  n.  [Named  after  K. 
F.  Naumann  (1797-1873),  a German  mineralo- 
gist.] A selenide  of  silver  and  lead,  occur- 
ring rarely  in  cubical  crystals,  also  granular, 
and  in  thin  plates  of  iron-black  color  and  bril- 
liant metallic  luster. 

nauntt,  n.  [<  ME.  naunt;  a form  due  to  mis- 
division  of  mine  or  thine  aunt,  as  my  naunt,  thy 
naunt.  The  Walloon  nante,  aunt,  is  of  similar 
(P.)  origin.]  Aunt. 

Therfore  I ethe  [ask]  the,  hathel,  to  com  to  thy  naunt. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2467. 

Alin.  And,  then,  nuncle 

Alph.  Prithee,  keep  on  thy  way,  good  naunt. 

Fla 


Nauplius  of  a Prawn 
( Peneus ). 


'etcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  1. 
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naupathia  (na-pa'thi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vav;, 
a ship,  + trado;,  suffering.]  Seasickness, 
nauplial  (na'pli-al),  a.  [<  nauplius  + -al.] 
Having  the  character  of  a nauplius ; nauplii- 
form.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  652. 
naupliiform  (na'pli-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Nau- 
plius + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
nauplius ; being  in  the  stage  of  development  of 
a nauplius;  resembling  a nauplius;  nauplioid. 
nauplioid  (na'pli-oid),  a.  Same  as  naupliiform. 
Nauplius  (na'pli-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nauplius, 
a kind  of  shell-fish,  “ that  sails  in  its  shell  as  a 
ship”  (cf.  Nauplius  = Gr. 

Naira-zhof,  a son  of  Posei- 
don and  Amymone),  < vav ;, 
a ship,  + Ttleiuv  — n leiv, 
sail.]  1.  A spurious  ge- 
nus of  crustaceans  named 
by  O.  P.  Muller  in  1785. 

Hence — 2.  [1.  c. ; pi.  nau- 
plii  (-1).]  A stage  of  de- 
velopment of  low  crusta- 
ceans, as  cirripeds  and  en- 
tomostracans,  in  which  the 
larva  has  three  pairs  of  legs,  a single  median 
eye,  and  an  unsegmented  body.  Many  crusta- 
ceans hatch  as  nauplii.  See  cuts  under  Oirri- 
pedia.—  Nauplius  form,  the  form  of  a nauplius ; a crus- 
tacean in  the  nauplius  stage  of  development. — Nauplius 
Stage,  the  primitive  larval  state  of  a crustacean,  when  it 
has  the  form  or  morphological  valence  of  what  was  called 
Nauplius  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a distinct  ani- 
mal. 

nauropometer  (na-ro-pom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vav;,  a ship,  + [miry,  inclination,  sinking  (<  p£- 
treiv,  incline,  sink),  + [drpov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  amount  of  a ship’s 
heel  or  inclination  at  sea.  Admiral  Smyth. 
nauscopy  (nas'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vav;,  a ship,  + 
-tsKoitia,  < moireiv,  view,  examine.]  The  art,  or 
pretended  art,  of  sighting  ships  or  land  at  great 
^distances. 

nausea  (n&'gia),  n.  [=  P.  nausce  = Sp.  nausea 
=Pjr.  It.  nausea,  (.  L.  nausea,  nausia,  < Gr.  vavaia, 
vavna,  seasickness,  nausea,  disgust,  < vav;,  a 
ship:  see  Mare2.]  Seasickness;  hence,  any  sen- 
sation of  impending  vomiting ; qualm Creatic 

nausea.  See  creatic. 

nauseant  (na'se-ant),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  nau- 
sean(t-)s,  ppr.  of  nauseare,  be  seasick,  cause  dis- 
gust : see  nauseate .]  I,  n.  A substance  which 
produces  nausea. 

II.  a.  Producing  nausea;  nauseating:  as, 
nauseant  doses. 

By  giving  the  drug  after  meals  its  nauseant  and  purga- 
tive actions  are  greatly  lessened.  Lancet,  XLIX.  43. 

nauseate  (na'giat),  t\;  pret.  and  pp.  nauseated, 
ppr.  nauseating.  [<  L.  nauseatus,  pp.  of  nauseare 
(/It.  nauseare  = Sp.  Pg.  nausear),  < Gr.  vavainv, 
vavriav,  be  seasick,  cause  disgust, < vavaia,  vavrta, 
seasickness:  see  nausea .]  I.  intrans.  To  be- 
come affected  with  nausea  or  sick  at  the  stom- 
ach ; be  inclined  to  vomit. 

A spiritual  nauseating  or  loathing  of  manna. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  796. 

We  are  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  good  meat  when  we  know 
that  an  ill  cook  did  dress  it. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  xxxix. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  loathe ; reject  with  disgust. 

0 horrid ! Marriage  ! What  a Pleasure  you  have  found 
out ! I nauseate  it  of  all  things. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 

1 nauseate  walking ; ’tis  a Country  Diversion. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  4. 
2.  To  affect  with  nausea ; cause  to  feel  loathing. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her  as  if  he  were 
nauseated.  Swift. 

= Syn.  2.  To  sicken,  disgust,  revolt. 

nauseation  (na-sia'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *nau- 
seatio(n-),  < nauseare , nauseate:  see  nauseate.'] 
The  act  of  nauseating,  or  the  condition  of  being 
nauseated. 

There  is  no  nauseation,  and  the  amount  of  chloroform 
administered  is  not  enough  to  cause  poisoning.  . 

Science,  VI.  154.  (From  “La  Nature.”) 

nauseative  (na'sia-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  nauseatif;  as 
nauseate  + -ive.]  Causing  nausea  or  loathing, 
nauseous  (na'gius),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nauseoso, 
< L.  nauseosus,  that  produces  nausea,  < nausea, 
seasickness:  see  nausea.]  Exciting  or  fitted  to 
excite  nausea ; turning  the  stomach ; disgust- 
ing; loathsome. 

Those  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man’s  appetite. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Old  Age,  iv. 

Happily  it  was  not  every  Speaker  that  was  like  Rich, 
whose  extant  addresses  to  the  king  are  nauseous  compli- 
ments on  his  majesty’s  gifts  of  nature,  fortune,  and  grace. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  272. 
=Syn.  Sickening,  revolting,  repulsive. 
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nauseously  (na'gius-li),  adv.  1.  In  a nau- 
seous manner;  with  aversion  or  loathing. 

A maudlin  flatterer  is  as  nauseously  troublesome  as  a 
maudlin  drunkard.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

2.  So  as  to  produce  nausea. 

The  swell  rolled  slowly  from  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  had  stormed,  and  caused  the  “Braave”to  wallow 
most  nauseously.  W.  C.  Russell,  Death  Ship,  xxiii. 

nauseousness  (mi 'sius-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  nauseous  or  of  exciting  dis- 
gust; loathsomeness. 

There  is  a nauseousness  in  a city  feast,  when  we  are  to 
sit  four  hours  after  we  are  cloyed. 

Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian,  Pref. 

nausityt  (n&'si-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < nausea  + -ity.] 
Nauseation;  aversion;  disgust.  [Rare.] 

A kind  of  nausity  to  meaner  conversations. 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  ixxvi.  (Davies.) 

naut.  A common  abbreviation  of  nautical. 
nautch  (nach),  n.  [Also  nauch;  < Hind,  nach 
(Pali  nacham),  dance,  prob.  < Skt.  nritya, 
dancing.]  In  India,  a kind  of  ballet-dance  per- 
formed by  professional  dancers  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans nautch-girls ; any  kind  of  stage-enter- 
tainment, especially  one  which  includes  dan- 
cing. 

nautch-girl  (nach'gcrl),  n.  In  India,  a woman 
who  performs  in  a nautch ; a native  dancing- 
girl;  a bayadere. 

All  that  remains  [of  the  Dutch  establishment!  is  the  In- 
dian pagoda,  where  religious  ceremonies  . . . and  dances 
of  nautch-girls  occasionally  take  place. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxvl 

nautic  (na'tik),  a.  [=  P.  nautique  = Sp.  nautico 
=Pg.  It. nautico,  < L.  nauticus,  < Gr.  vavritd;,  per- 
taining to  ships  or  sailors,  < vavry ;,  a sailor,  sea- 
man, shipman,  < vav;  = L.  navis,  a ship:  see 
Bare2.]  Same  as  nautical.  [Obsolete  or  po- 
etical.] 

nautical  (n&'ti-kal),  a.  [<  nautic  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  ships,  seamen,  or  navigation:  as,  nau- 
tical skill.  Abbreviated  naut Nautical  alma- 

nac. See  almanac.— Nautical  assessors,  persons  of  nau- 
tical experience  appointed  to  assist  the  judges  of  British 
courts  in  marine  cases. — Nautical  astronomy,  that  part 
of  astronomy  which  is  applied  to  navigation. — Nautical 
day.  See  dayi,  3.— Nautical  distance,  the  arc  of  a 
rhumb-line  intercepted  between  any  two  places  expressed 
in  nautical  miles.— Nautical  mile.  See  mile.—  Nauti- 
cal signal.  See  signal.— Nautical  tables,  tables  com- 
puted for  the  solution  of  problems  in  navigation.  = Syn. 
Marine,  Naval,  etc.  See  maritime. 
nautically  (na'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a nautical  man- 
ner ; in  matters  pertaining  to  ships,  seamen,  or 
navigation:  as,  nautically  speaking. 
Nautilacea  (na-ti-la'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nau- 
tilus + -acea.]  In  old  systems,  a group  of  ceph- 
alopods,  named  from  the  genus  Nautilus,  cor- 
responding to  the  family  Nautilidai. 
nautilacean  (na-ti-la'so-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nautilacea;  nautili- 
form;  nautiloid. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nautilacea;  a nauti- 
loid. 

nautili,  n.  Plural  of  nautilus. 
nautilian  (na-til'i-an),  a.  [<  Nautilus  + -ian.] 
Same  as  nautiloid.  A.  Hyatt. 

Nautilidse  (na-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nautilus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  tetrabranchiatecephalo- 
pods,  typified  by  the  genus  Nautilus,  to  which 
different  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  In  the 
older  systems  it  was  equivalent  to  the  Nautiloidea  in 
the  widest  sense,  (b)  In  Woodward's  classification  it  in- 
cluded all  the  tetrabranchiates  with  the  body-chamber 
capacious,  the  aperture  and  also  the  sutures  simple,  and 
the  siphuncle  central  or  subcentral  — thus  embracing  the 
restricted  Nautilidce,  Lituitidte,  and  Trochoceratidce,  as 
well  as  Clymeniidce , of  other  conchologists.  (c)  In  its 
narrowest  sense  it  has  beer  restricted  1o  those  having  the 
shell  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Nautilus. 
nautiliform  (n4'ti-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  nautilus, 
a nautilus,  + forma,  form.]  Formed  like  a nau- 
tilus; resembling  a nautilus  in  shape;  nauti- 
loid. 

NautilinidflS  (na-ti-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Nautilinus  (dim.  of  Nautilus)  + -idte.]  A fam- 
ily of  goniatite  ammonoids  having  smooth  and 
more  or  less  depressed  whorls,  and  simple  su- 
tures with  only  a broad  lateral  lobe  and  undi- 
vided ventral  lobe.  A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1883),  p.  308. 

nautilite  (na'ti-llt),  n.  [=  P.  nautilite;  as  nau- 
tilus + -»te2.]  A fossil  of  the  genus  Nautilus, 
or  a fossil  shell  like  that  of  Nautilus. 
Nautilitest  (na-ti-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Nautilus 
+ Gr.  Mdo;.]  A genus  of  cephalopods  embra- 
cing most  of  the  Ammonitoidea  as  well  as  the 
Nautiloidea. 

nautiloid  (na'ti-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Nauti- 
lus + -oid.]  I,  a,  1.  Nautiliform;  having  the 
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characters  of  a nautilus ; belonging  to  the  Nau- 
tiloidea. — 2.  Resembling  a nautilus : specifical- 
ly applied  to  those  foraminifers  whose  many- 
chambered  test  resembles  a nautilus-shell. 

II.  n . That  which  is  nautiloid,  as  the  test  of 
a protozoan. 

Nautiloidea (na-ti-loi'de-ii), n.pl.  [NL .^Nau- 
tilus 4-  -oidca.J  A suborder  or  an  order  of 
tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda,  including  those 
having  shells  with  the  suture-line  simple  or 
nearly  so  and  the  initial  chamber  conical  and 
with  a cicatrix,  which  is  sometimes  concealed 
by  a protoconch.  Some  of  its  families  are  Orthocera ■ 
tidse,  Endoceratidse , Gomphoceratidse,  Ascoceratidse. 

nautilus  (na'ti-lus),  n. ; pi.  nautili  (-11).  [NL., 
< L.  nautilus,  a nautilus,  < Gr.  vcivtlAoq,  a sailor,  a 
nautilus,  a poet,  form  for  vairr/c,  a sailor,  <.vavg, 
a ship:  see  nau- 
tic,  nave 2.]  1. 

The  Argonauta 
argo,  or  any  oth- 
er eephalopod 
believed  to  sail 
by  means  of  the 
expanded  ten- 
tacular arms. — 

2.  [ cap .]  A ge- 
nus of  tetra- 
branchiate ce- 
phalopoda, type 
of  the  Nautila- 
cea  or  Nautilidee, 
to  which  very 
different  limits 
have  been  as- 
signed. (a)  By  Lin- 
naeus it  was  made  to  Nautilus  elegant,  half  natural  size, 
include  all  the  cam- 

erate  or  tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda  as  well  as  foraminif- 
erous  shells  having  like  forms.  It  was  afterward  gradual- 
ly restricted.  (6)  By  recent  writers  it  is  restricted  to  the 
living  pearly  nautilus  and  related  extinct  species. 

3.  A Portuguese  man-of-war.  See  Physalia. 
— 4.  A form  of  diving-bell  which  requires  no 


A European  form  of  Diving-bell  or  Nautilus. 


Water  admitted  through  the  cock  a into  the  pipes  b b flows  into 
the  exterior  chambers  c c,  causing  the  apparatus  to  sink.  When  the 
water  in  c c is  displaced  by  air,  the  nautilus  rises.  It  may  also  be 
hauled  up  by  ropes.  Air  for  ventilation  and  for  displacement  of  the 
water-ballast  is  supplied  by  air-pumps  from  above  through  flexible 
tubes  connected  with  the  interior  chamber,  and  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  chambers  c c by  opening  valves.  Dead-lights  in  the  siaes  and 
top  admit  light  to  the  interior. 

suspension,  sinking  and  rising  by  the  agency  of 
condensed  air.— Glass  nautilus,  Carinaria  cymbium, 
a heteropod  of  the  family  Carinanidce : so  called  from  the 
hyaline  transparency  of  the  shell.  Also  called  Venus's - 
slipper.  See  cut  under  Carinaria. — Paper-nautilus,  any 
species  of  Argonauta.— Pearly  nautilus,  any  species  of 
the  restricted  genus  Nautilus. 

nautilus-cup  (na'ti-lus-kup),  n.  An  ornamental 
goblet  or  standing-cup  the  bowl  of  which  is  a 
nautilus-shell,  or  made  in  imitation  of  a nauti- 
lus-shell. 

navagiumf  (na-va'ji-um),  n.  [ML.,  < L.  navis , 
a ship : see  nave%  and  - age .]  A duty  devolving 
on  certain  tenants  to  carry  their  lord’s  goods 

*in  a ship.  Dug  dale. 

naval  (na'val),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  naval 
= It.  navale , < L.  navalis,  pertaining  to  a ship  or 
ships,  < navis  = Gr.  vavg,  a ship:  see  nave%.~\ 
I .a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  a ship  or  ships,  their 
construction,  equipment,  management,  or  use ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a navy:  as,  na- 
val architecture ; a naval  victory;  a naval  force; 
a naval  station  or  hospital;  naval  stores. 

By  the  transformation  of  the  ships  into  sea-deities,  Vir- 
gil would  insinuate,  I suppose,  the  great  advantages  of  cul- 
tivating a naval  power,  such  as  extended  commerce,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Jortin,  Dissertations,  vi. 

2.  Possessing  a navy:  as,  a naval  power. — 
Naval  armies.  See  army,  2. — Naval  cadet.  See  mid- 
shipman, 2.— Naval  crown,  engineering,  hospital.  See 
the  nouns. — Naval  law,  a system  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  navy  under  the  acts  of 
Congress.— Naval  Office,  in  colonial  times  preceding  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  United  States,  a gov- 


ernment office  for  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels  and 
other  business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Navigation  Act.— Naval  officer,  (a)  All  officer  belonging 
to  the  naval  forces  of  a country,  (o)  In  the  United  States, 
an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  who,  at  the  larger 
maritime  ports,  is  associated  with  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms. He  assists  in  estimating  duties,  countersigns  all 
permits,  clearances,  certificates,  etc.,  issued  by  the  col- 
lector, and  examines  and  certifies  his  accounts.  In  the 
American  colonies  before  the  Revolution  the  naval  officer 
was  the  administrator  of  the  Navigation  Act.=Syn.  Ma- 
rine, Nautical,  etc.  See  maritime. 

Il.f  n.pl.  Naval  affairs. 

In  Cromwell’s  time,  whose  navals  were  much  greater 
than  had  ever  been  in  any  age.  Clarendon's  Life,  II.  507. 

navally  (na/val-i),  adv.  In  a naval  manner;  as 
regards  naval ’matters. 

The  days  when  Holland  was  navally  and  commercially 
the  rival  of  England.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  146. 

navarch  (na'vark),  n.  [=  F.  navarquc  = Sp. 
navarca , < L.  navarchus  = Gr.  vavapxog , tbe  mas- 
ter of  a ship  or  of  a fleet,  < vavg,  a ship,  + ap- 
Xelv7  rule.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet;  an  admiral. 

navarchy  (na'var-ki),  7i.  [<  Gr.  vavapxia,  the 

command  of  a ship  or  of  a fleet ; cf . vavapxog, 
the  commander  of  a ship,  < vavg,  a ship,  + ap- 
XEtv,  rule.]  1.  The  office  of  a navarch. — 2. 
Nautical  skill  or  experience. 

Navarchy,  and  making  models  for  building  and  rigging 
of  ships.  Sir  W.  Pettie,  Advice  to  Hartlib,  p.  6. 

Navarrese  (nav-a-res'  or  -rez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Navarre  (see  def.)  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Navarre  or  its  inhabitants. 

Ferdinand  . . . knew  the  equivocal  dispositions  of  the 
Navarrese  sovereigns.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  23. 

II.  n.  A native  pr  an  inhabitant  of  Navarre, 
a former  kingdom  of  western  Europe,  now  in- 
cluded in  France  and  Spain,  in  the  western 
Pyrenees.  The  last  king  of  Navarre,  who  became  found- 
er of  the  Bourbon  line  of  French  kings  as  Henry  IV.,  bore 
the  doubletitleof  “king  of  France  and  of  Navarre,”  which 
title  was  retained  by  his  successors  down  to  1830. 

nave1  (nav),  n.  [<  ME.  nave,  nafe,  < AS.  nafu 
= MD.  nave,  D.  nave,  naaf,  ave,  aaf  = MLG. 
LG.  nave  = OHG.  naba,  MHG.  G.  nabe  = Icel. 
ndf  = Sw.  naf  = Dan.  nav  (=  Goth.  *naba,  not 
recorded),  nave,  = Lett,  naba,  navel,  = Pers. 
ndf,  navel,  = Skt.  ndbhi  (>  Hind,  nabli,  ndbln), 
nave,  navel,  center,  boss,  nabhya,  nave;  cf.  L. 
umbo(n-)  (for  *unbo(n-),  *nobo(n-)l),  boss;  Skt. 
V nabli,  burst  forth.  Hence  navel,  q.  v.,  and 
orig.  nauger,  now  auger.']  1.  The  central  part 
of  a wheel,  in  which  the  spokes  are  inserted ; 
the  huh.  See  cuts  under  felly  and  hub. 

In  a Wheele,  which  with  a long  deep  rut 
His  turning  passage  in  the  durt  doth  cut, 

The  distant  spoaks  neerer  and  neerer  gather, 

And  in  the  Naue  vnite  their  points  together. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  26. 

2f.  The  navel. 

He  unseam’d  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fix’d  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2.  22. 

nave2  (nav),  n.  [<  OP.  nave,  P.  ncf  — Pr.  nau 
= Sp.  nave  = Pg.  ndo,  nau  = It.  nave,  a ship, 
a nave  of  a church,  < L.  navis,  a ship,  ML.  also 
nave  of  a church,  = Gr.  vav;  = Skt.  nau,  a ship, 


Nave. — Rheims  Cathedral,  France;  13th  century 


= E.  snow 2,  a ship.  Prom  L.  navis  are  also  ult. 
naval,  navigate,  navy1,  etc. ; from  Gr.  vain;  are 
nautic,  nautical,  nausea,  nauseous,  nautilus,  etc.] 
The  main  body,  or  middle  part,  lengthwise,  of 
a church,  extending  typically  from  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  in  all  but  very 
small  churches  it  is  usual  for  the  nave  to  be  flanked  by 
one  or  more  aisles  on  each  side,  the  aisles  being,  unless 
exceptionally,  or  typically  in  some  local  architectural 
styles,  much  lower  and  narrower  than  the  nave.  See  aisle, 
and  diagrams  under  cathedral,  basilica,  and  bema. 

nave2  (nav),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  naved,  ppr.  nav- 
ing.  [<  nave‘s,  n.]  To  form  as  a nave ; cause 
to  resemble  a nave  in  function  or  in  effect. 

Stand  on  the  marble  arch,  . . . follow  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  palaces  on  the  Lung’  Arno  till  the  arch  is  naved  by 
the  massy  dungeon  tower  . . . frowning  In  dark  relief. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  II.  316. 

nave3t.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  ne 
have,  have  not. 

nave-box  (nav'boks),  n.  A metallic  ring  or 
sleeve  inserted  in  the  nave  of  a wheel  to  dimin- 
ish the  friction  and  consequent  wear  upon  the 
nave. 

nave-hole  (nav'hol),  n.  A hole  in  the  center 
of  a gun-truck  for  receiving  the  end  of  the 
axletree.  Admiral  Smytli. 
navel  (na'vl),  n.  [Formerly  also  navil;  < ME. 
navel,  navele,  < AS.  nafela  = OFries.  navla  = D. 
navel  — MLG.  navel  = OHG.  nabalo,  napalo, 
MHG.  nabele,  nabel,  G.  nabel  = Icel.  nafli  = Sw. 
-« afle  = Dan.  navle = Goth.  *nabalo,  not  recorded, 
also  with  transposition,  OIr.  imbliu  = L.  (with 
added  term.)  umbilicus  (see  umbilicus  and  num- 
bles,  nombril)  = Gr.  navel;  lit.  ‘little 

boss,’  dim.  of  AS.  nafu,  etc.,  nave,  boss:  see 
nave1.]  1.  In  anat.,  a mark  or  sear  in  the 
middle  of  the  belly  where  the  umbilical  cord 
was  attached  in  the  fetus ; the  umbilicus ; the 
omphalos.  Hence — 2.  The  central  point  or 
part  of  anything;  the  middle. 

This  hill  [Amara]  is  situate  as  the  nauil  of  that  Ethio- 
pian_  bodie,  and  centre  of  their  Empire,  vnder  the  Equi- 
noctial line.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  677. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a sorcerer  dwells. 

Mitten,  Com  us,  1.  520. 

3f.  The  nave  of  a wheel. 

His  body  be  the  navel  to  the  wheel, 

In  which  your  rapiers,  like  so  many  spokes, 

Shall  meet.  Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  3. 

4.  In  ordnance,  same  as  navel  bolt Intestinal 

navel,  the  mark  or  scar  on  the  intestine  of  most  verte- 
brates  denoting  the  place  where  the  umbilical  vesicle  is 
finally  absorbed  in  the  intestine.  The  point  is  sometimes 
marked  also  by  a kind  of  ccecum,  which  forms  a diver- 
ticulum of  the  intestine,  and  may  have  a length  of  some 
incheB.  — Havel  bolt,  the  bolt  which  secures  a carronade 
to  its  slide.  Also  called  navel. — Navel  orange.  See 
orange.  — Navel  point,  in  her.,  the  point  in  a shield  be- 
tween the  middle  base  point  and  the  fesse-point.  Also 
called  nombril. 

naveled,  navelled  (na'vld),  a.  [<  navel  + 
-ed2.]  Furnished  with  a navel, 
navel-gall  (na'vl-gfil),  n,  A bruise  on  the  top 
of  the  chine  of  a horse,  behind  the  saddle, 
navel-hole  (na'vl-hol),  n.  The  hole  in  a mill- 
stone through  which  the  grain  is  received.  HaU 
li/well. 

navel-ill  (na'vl -il),  n.  Inflammation  of  the 
navel  in  calves,  causing  redness,  pain,  and 
swelling  in  the  parts  affected, 
navelled,  a.  See  naveled. 
navel-string  (na'vl-string),  n.  The  umbilical 
cord. 

navelwort  (na'vl-wert),  n.  1.  A plant  of  tbe 
genus  Umbilicus,  chiefly  TJ.  Umbilicus : so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  See  Cotyledon,  2, 
jack-in-tlie-bush,  2,  and  Tcidneywort,  1. — 2.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Omphalodes : so  called  from 
the  form  of  tho  nutlets.  0.  vema  is  the  blue  or 
spring  navelwort,  0.  linifolia  the  white  navelwort;  both 
are  garden-flowers.— Venus’s-navelwort,  either  of  the 
above  species  of  Omphalodes. 

nave-shaped  (nav'shapt),  n.  Same  as  modioli- 
+form. 

navette  (na-vet'),  n.  [<  F.  navette,  OP.  navete 
= It.  navet'ta,  < ML.  naveta,  a little  boat,  dim.  of 
L.  navis,  a ship,  boat:  see  nave2.]  An  incense- 
boat  ; a navicula. 

navew  (na' vu),  n.  [Also  naphew;  < OP.  naveau, 
navel,  < ML.  napellus,  dim.  of  L.  napus  (>  AS. 
ncep,  > E.  neep2),  a kind  of  turnip:  see  neep2.] 
The  wild  turnip,  Brassi - 
ca  campestris.  It  is  an  an- 
nual weed  with  a tapering 
root,  found  in  waste  grounds 
throughout  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Russia.  [Eng.] 

.Navicella  (na  v-i-sel  'ii),  n. 

[NL.,  = P.  navicelle,"<.  L. 

mViCUla,  a Small  Vessel,  Navicella  porcellanu. 


Navicella 

dim.  of  navis , a ship:  see  wave2.]  1.  In  conch., 
a notable  genus  of  fresh-water  nerites,  or  lim- 
pet-like shells  of  the  family  Neritidce.  They  re- 
semble an  operculate  slipper-limpet,  having  the  aperture 
nearly  as  large  as  the  shell.  They  inhabit  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. 

2.  [J.  c.]  In  jewelry-work,  a minute  hollow 
vessel  of  the  general  form  of  a bowl,  a dish,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a pendant  or  drop,  as  to  an 
ear-ring. 

navicula  (na-vik'h-la),  re. ; pi.  naviculce  (-le).  [< 
L.  navicula,  a small  vessel,  dim.  of  navis,  a ship : 
see  nave2.']  1.  Eccles.,  a vessel  formed  like  the 
hull  of  a boat,  used  to  hold  a supply  of  in- 
cense for  the  thurible;  an  ineense-boat. — 2. 
[ cap .]  [NL.  (Bory,  1822).]  A genus  of  dia- 
toms, typical  of  the  family  Naviculacece,  having 
the  oblong  or  lanceolate  frustules  free,  the 
valves  convex,  with  a median  longitudinal  line, 
and  nodules  at  the  center  and  extremities, 


t 


I.  Navicula  tumida,  different  views ; 2,  Navicula  viridis;  3,  Na- 
vicula punctulata  ; 4,  Navicula  spharophora / 5,  Navicula  t run- 
cat  a;  6, Navicula  scutelloides.  (All  magnified.) 

valves  striated,  and  the  stria;  resolvable  into 
dots.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed,  and  contains  sev- 
eral hundred  species,  many  of  which  rest  on  very  slight 
characters. 

Naviculace*  (na-vik-u-la'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
A’avicula  + -aceas.]  A!  family  of  diatoms,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Navicula. 
navicular  (na-vik'u-lar),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  na- 
viculaire  = Sp.  Pg.  navicular  = It.  navicolare, 

< LL.  navicularis,  relating  to  ships  or  shipping, 

< L.  navicula,  a small  ship  or  boat:  see  navicu- 
la.] I.  a.  1.  Relating  to  small  ships  or  boats ; 
shaped  like  a boat;  cym biform.  Specifically  — 

2.  In  anat.,  scaphoid:  applied  to  certain  bones 
of  the  hand  and  foot.  See  II.— 3.  In  entom., 
oblong  or  ovate,  with  a concave  disk  and  raised 
margins,  as  the  bodies  of  certain  insects. — 4. 
In  hot.,  resembling  or  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Navicula;  boat-shaped. — Navicular  fossa,  the 
scaphoid  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  bone  giving 
attachment  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 

II.  re.  In  anat. : (a)  The  scaphoid  bone  of 
the  carpus ; the  radiale,  or  bone  of  the  proxi- 
mal row  on  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist.  See 
cut  under  hand.  (6)  The  scaphoid  bone  of  the 
tarsus,  a bone  of  the  proximal  row,  on  the  in- 
ner or  tibial  side,  in  special  relation  with  the 
astragalus  and  the  cuneiform  bones.  See  cut 
under  foot,  (c)  A large  transversely  extended 
sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the 
deep  flexor,  at  the  back  of  the  distal  phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  between 
the  coronary  and  the  coffin-bone.  See  cut  un- 
der fetter-bone. 

naviculare  (na-vik-u-la're),  re. ; pi.  navicularia 
(-ri-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  LL.  navicularis , relating 
to  ships  or  shipping : see  navicular.]  A navicu- 
lar or  scaphoid  bone : more  fully  called  os  navi- 
culare. 

naviculoid  (na-vik'u-loid),  a.  [<  L.  navicula, 
a small  ship  or  boat,  + Gr.  ddog,  form.]  Boat- 
shaped ; scaphoid ; navicular, 
naviform  (na'vi-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  navis,  a ship, 
+ forma,  form.]  Resembling  a boat ; navicu- 
lar : applied  to  parts  of  plants, 
navigability  (nav'T-ga-bil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  navi- 
gabilite;  as  navigable  + -ity : see  -bility.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  navigable ; naviga- 
bleness. 

navigable  (nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [=  F.  navigable  = 
Sp.  navegable  = Pg.  navegavel  = It.  navigabile, 
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navicabile,  < L.  navigabilis,  < navigare,  pass  over 
in  a ship:  see  navigate.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
navigated;  affording  passage  to  ships:  as,  a 
navigable  river.  At  common  law,  in  England,  a river  is 
deemed  navigable  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  In 
the  United  states  the  legal  meaning  of  navigable  has  been 
much  extended,  and  it  includes  generally  all  waters  prac- 
tically available  for  floating  commerce  by  any  method,  as 
by  rafts  or  boats. 

The  Loire  . . . is  a very  goodly  navigable  river. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  49. 

2.  Subject  to  a public  right  of  water-passage 
for  persons  or  property. 
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navigableness  (nav'i-ga-bl-nes),  re.  The  prop-  navigational  (nav-i-ga'shon-al),  a.  [<  navi- 
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navy 

navigation.  See  arterial.— Inland  navigation,  the 

passing  of  boats  or  vessels  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals  in  the 
interior  of  a country ; conveyance  by  boats  or  vessels 
within  a country. — Navigation  laws,  the  various  acts 
and  regulations  in  any  country  which  define  the  nation- 
ality of  its  ships,  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  reg- 
istered, the  privileges  to  which  they  have  claim,  and  the 
conditions  regulating  the  engagement  of  foreign  ships  in 
the  trade  of  the  country  in  question,  either  as  importers 
and  exporters  or  with  relation  to  coast' ng-traffic.  The 
first  British  navigation  law  of  importance  was  enacted 
under  Richard  II.  It  provided  that  no  merchandise 
should  be  imported  into  England  or  exported  from  the 
kings  realms  by  any  of  his  subjects  except  in  English 
ships,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  ve  sel  and  cargo. 
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erty  of  being  navigable ; navigability, 
navigably  (nav'i-ga-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
navigable. 

navigantt  (nav'i-gant),  re.  [<  OF.  navigant 
= Sp.  navegante  = It.  navigante,  navicante,  a 
navigator,  < L.  navigan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  navigare, 
passoverinaship:  see  navigate.]  Anavigator. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  213. 

navigate  (nav'i-gat),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  navigat- 
ed,  ppr.  navigating.  [<  L.  navigatus,  pp.  of  navi- 
gare (>  It.  navigare,  navicare  = Pg.  Sp.  navegar 
= Pr.  navejar,  naveyar  = OF.  navier,  also  nager, 

F.  nager,  also  naviguer ),  sail,  go  by  sea,  sail 
over,  navigate,  < navis,  a ship,  + agere,  lead, 
conduct,  go,  move:  see  nave 2 and  agent.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  move  from  place  to  place  in  a 
ship;  sail. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the  West- 
em  ocean.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

2.  To  direct  or  manage  a ship. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  pass  over  in  ships;  sail  on. 

Drusus,  the  Father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  the 
first  who  naviyated  the  Northern  ocean. 

Arbuthnot , Anc.  Coins,  p.  272. 

2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing;  direct 
the  course  of,  as  a vessel,  from  one  place  to  an-  9 

other:  as,to  retm'yofea  ship.  [The  word  is  also  used  n^vvy  (navt>)»- 


by  extension,  in  all  its  senses,  of  balloons  and  their  use,  and 
colloquially  of  other  means  and  modes  of  progression.  ] 

navigating-lieutenant  (nav'i-ga-ting-lu-ten//- 

ant),  n.'  See  master 1,  1 ( b ). 

navigation  (nav-i-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  naviga- 
tion = Sp.  navegacion  = Pg.  navegagao  = It. 
nayigazione , navicazione,  < L.  navigatio(n-),  a 
sailing,  a passing  over  in  a ship,  < navigare , 
sail:  see  navigate.']  1.  The  act  of  navigating; 
the  act  of  moving  on  water  in  ships  or  other 
vessels ; sailing:  as,  the  navigation  of  the  north- 
ern seas;  also,  by  extension,  the  act  of  “sail- 
ing” through  the  air  in  a balloon  (see  aerial 
navigation , below). — 2.  The  science  or  art  of 


gation  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  navigation ; 
used  in  navigation. 

navigator  (nav'i-ga-tor),  n.  [=  F.  navigateur 
= Sp.  Pg.  navegador  = It.  navigator  e,  navica- 
tore , < L.  navigator , a sailor:  see  navigate.] 

1.  One  who  navigates  or  sails;  especially,  one 
who  directs  the  course  of  a ship,  or  is  skilful  in 
the  art  of  navigation.  In  the  merchant  marine  the 
commanding  officer  usually  navigates  the  vessel ; in  men- 
of-war,  of  nearly  all  nationalities,  one  of  the  line-officers 
or  executive  officers  (in  the  United  States  navy  the  third 
in  rank)  is  detailed  for  that  duty.  In  the  United  States 
navy  the  navigator,  in-  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has 
charge  of  the  log-book,  of  the  steering-gear,  of  the  an- 
chors and  chains,  and  of  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  and  has 
also  general  supervision  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance- 
stores. 

2.  A laborer  on  a “navigation”  or  canal  (see 
navigation , 4),  or  on  a railway.  Now  usually 
abbreviated  navvy  (see  navvy 2).  [Eng.] 

nawy1  (nav'i),  n.  [Abbr.  of  navigation,  4.] 
Same  as  navigation,  4. 

In  Skipton -in-Craven  the  canal  is  vulgarly  called  “the 
navvy."  The  horse-path  or  towing  path  is  always  “the 
navvy  bank”;  a bridge  in  Mill-hill  Street  is  “the  navvy 
brig  ” ; and  a garden  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  canal  was 
always  called  “the  nawy  garden.” 

N.  and  Q.,  4th  ser.,  VI.  425. 

[Abbr.  of  navigator , 2.]  1 . 


directing  the  course  of  vessels  as  they  sail  from  * excavator . 


Same  as  navigator,  2. — 2.  A common  laborer 
engaged  in  such  work  as  the  making  of  canals 
or  railways.  [Eng.] 

It  has  been  for  years  past  a well-established  fact  that  the 
English  navvy,  eating  largely  of  flesh,  is  far  more  efficient 
than  a Continental  navvy  living  on  a less  nutritive  food. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  239. 

3.  A power-machine  for  excavating  earth,  a 

common  form  has  an  excavating  scoop,  crab,  or  analogous 
device  for  scooping  up  earth  or  gravel,  or  grasping  stones, 
with  a boom  and  tackle  for  lifting  and  operating  the 
scoop,  etc.,  and  a steam  hoisting-engine,  all  mounted  on 
a supporting  platform  provided  with  car  wheels  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  on  a temporary  railway  for  changing  its 
position.  Similar  machines  are  also  mounted  on  large 
scow-boats  for  use  along  water-fronts.  Also  called  steams 


one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  The  manage- 
mentof  the  sails,  etc.,  the  holding  of  the  assigned  course 
by  proper  steering,  and  the  working  of  the  ship  generally, 
pertain  rather  to  seamanship,  though  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful navigation.  The  two  fundamental  problems  of 
navigation  are  the  determination  of  the  ship’s  position  at 
a given  moment,  and  the  decision  of  the  most  advanta- 
geous course  to  be  steered  in  order  to  reach  a given  point. 
The  methods  of  solving  the  first  are,  in  general,  four : (1) 
by  reference  to  one  or  more  known  and  visible  landmarks; 
(2)  by  ascertaining  through  soundings  the  depth  and  char- 
acter of  the  bottom;  (3)  by  calculating  the  direction  and 
distance  sailed  from  a previously  determined  position  (see 
dead-reckoning , log-,  and  compass) ; and  (4)  by  ascertain- 
ing the  latitude  and  longitude  by  observations  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  (See  latitude  and  longitude.)  The  places  of 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  are  deduced  from 
observation  and  calculation,  and  are  published  in  nauti- 
cal almanacs  (see  almanac ),  the  use  of  which,  together 
with  logarithmic  and  other  tables  computed  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  necessary  in  reducing  observations  taken  to  de- 
termine latitude,  longitude,  and  the  error  of  the  compass. 

3.  Ships  in  general ; shipping.  [Poetical.] 

Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shak.y  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  53. 

4.  An  artificial  waterway,  or  a part  of  a nat- 
ural waterway  that  has  boon  made  navigable; 
a canal.  Also  navvy.  See  navvy 1.  [Eng.] 

“The  Kennet  Navigation’’—  a vcrv  old  canal,  which 
connects  the  waters  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  West 
country.  The  Academy,  July  6,  1889,  p.  13. 

Act  of  Navigation,  an  act  which  was  first  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1651,  under  Cromwell’s  administra- 
tion, was  reenacted  in  1660,  and  remained  in  force,  with  va- 
rious modifications ; it  was  greatly  altered  in  1825  and  at 
other  times,  and  finally  repealed  in  1849.  Its  object  was 
to  encourage  the  British  merchant  marine  by  reserving  to 
it  the  whole  of  the  import  trade  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  the  chief  part  of  that  from  Europe.  This 
end  it  accomplished  by  denying  to  foreign  vessels  the 
right  to  bring  to  England  any  goods  not  produced  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  also  by  restrictions  in  regard  to 
fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  The  act  was  aimed  es- 
pecially at  the  Dutch,  who  possessed  at  that  time  almost 
a monopoly  of  the  carrying- trade  of  the  world.— Aerial 
navigation,  the  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air  by  means  of 
balloons  or  airships;  particularly,  the  principles,  problems, 
and  practice  involved  in  the  attempt  to  pass  from  place  to 
place  through  the  air  by  means  of  balloons  or  flying-ma- 


navy1  (na'vi),  re.;  pi.  navies  (-viz).  [<  ME.  na- 

vie,  navye,  naveye,  navee,  < OF.  narie,  also  navei, 
navey,  navoi,  navoy,  a ship,  a fleet,  a navy,  < LL. 
navia,  ships,  neut.  pi.  for  L.  naves,  fem.  pi.  of 
navis,  a ship:  see  nave2.]  If.  A ship. 

A gret  number  of  naueye  to  that  hauen  longet. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2719. 

And  no  man  may  passe  that  See  be  Navye,  ne  be  no  man- 
er  of  craft,  and  therfore  may  no  man  knowe  what  Bond 
is  bezond  that  See.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  273. 

2.  A company  of  ships ; a fleet. 

My  gracious  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Eideth  a puissant  navy.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4.  434. 

3.  All  the  ships  belonging  to  a country,  collec- 
tively ; in  a wide  sense,  the  ships,  their  officers 
and  crew  and  equipment,  and  the  department 
of  the  government  charged  with  their  manage- 
ment and  control.  Specifically — (a)  All  the  war-ships 
belonging  to  a nation  or  a monarch ; the  military  marine : 
in  Great  Britain  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Royal  Navy. 
In  the  United  States  the  control  of  the  navy  is  vested  in 
a cabinet  officer  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department.  (See  department.)  The 
government  of  the  royal  navy  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  or  lords  commissioners  for  discharging  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral.  The  board  consists  of  the 
following  members : the  first  lord,  who  has  supreme  au- 
thority, and  is  a member  of  the  cabinet;  the  senior  naval 
lord,  who  directs  the  movements  of  the  fleets,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  discipline ; the  second  naval  lord,  who 
superintends  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  coast-guard,  trans- 
port department,  etc. ; the  junior  naval  lord,  who  deals 
with  the  victualing  of  the  fleets,  medical  department, 
etc.;  a civil  lord,  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  civil  branch  of  the  service ; a controller 
of  the  navy;  and  an  expert  civilian.  Under  the  board  is 
a financial  secretary,  changing,  like  the  five  lords,  with 
the  government  in  power.  There  is  a permanent  secre- 
taiy,  and  a number  of  heads  of  departments,  (b)  All  the 
ships  and  vessels  employed  in  commerce  and  trade : usu- 
ally called  the  merchant  marine  or  merchant  navy. 

4.  The  men  who  man  a navy  or  fleet;  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  military  marine. 

Than  was  the  navie  appereiled  and  entred  in  to  shippes. 
„ . Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  644. 

Navy  blue.  See  blue. 


chines  capable  of  being  propelled  and  steered. -Arterial  navy2f,  n . An  obsolete  form  of  navvy 2, 


navy-agent  3948 

navy-agent  (na'vi-a/jent),  n.  A disbursing  of  Nazareth,  < ts  a(,apift  or  Nai^aprr  (LL.  Nazar  a), 
agent  of  the  United  States  navy.  Agents  of  this  *<  Heb.  Nazareth .]  Same  as  Nazarene,  2. 
class  were  formerly  stationed  at  every  large  seaport.  The  Nazarene  (naz-a-ren'),  n.  [<  L . Nazarenus,  < 
1 ” “ *”  * Gr.  Na^apyvdg,  of  Nazareth,  < N at^apW,  Nazareth : 


see  Nazarean.]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth, 
a town  in  Galilee,  Palestine : a name  given  (in 
contempt)  to  Christ,  and  to  the  early  converts  to 

Christianity  (Acts  xxiv.  5);  hence,  a Christian.  _ 

- 2.  A member  of  a sect  of  Jewish  Christians  nealed-tot  (neld'to),  a.  Having  deep  soundings 

] 

of  Christ.  See  Ebionite. 


near 

But  divers  in  Italy  at  this  day  excell  in  that  kind  [mo 
saic  painting];  yet  make  the  particles  of  clay,  gilt  and 
coloured  before  they  be  netted  by  the  fire. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  25. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  tempered  by  heat.  See 
anneal L [Bare.] 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  Are,  wherein,  if  they 
stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour  away. 

Bacon,  Physiological  Remains. 


office  no  longer  exists,  all  disbursements  being  now  made 
by  naval  paymasters. 

navy-bill  (na'vi-bil),  ».  1.  A bill  drawn  by  an 
officer  of  the  British  navy  for  his  pay,  etc. — 2. 

A bill  issued  by  the  British  admiralty  in  payment 
of  stores  for  ships  and  dockyards. — 3.  A bill  of 
exchange  drawn  by  the  paymaster  of  a United 
States  vessel,  while  abroad,  to  procure  money 

for  the  expenses  of  the  ship  or  fleet.  p _ p 

navy-list  (na'vi-list),  n.  An  official  account  of  ofciirist.  “see  ~EMonite.  ’ ' “ Youthful;  juvenile;  adolescent ; of  or  pertain- 

the  officers  of  the  British  navy,  with  a list  of  Nazarenism  (naz-a-re'nizm),  n.  [<  Nazarene  + ing  to  nealogy.  See  quotation  under  ephebolic. 
the  ships,  published  quarterly.  -ism.]  The  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Naza-  nealogy  ( ne-al'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  for  neology  (q.v.), 


navy-register  (na'vi-rej,/is-ter),  n.  An  official  renes.  See  Nazarene,  2, 
list,  published  semi-annually,  of  the  officers  of  Nazarite  (naz'a-rit),  n.  [<  LL.  Nazarita,  < Gr. 


the  United  States  navy,  their  stations,  rates  of 
pay,  etc.,  with  a list  of  the  ships, 
navy-wordt  (na'vi-werd),  n.  A watchword,  pa- 
rol, or  countersign. 

navy-yard  (na'vi-yard),  n.  In  the  United 
States,  a government  dockyard  where  govern- 
ment ships  are  built,  repaired,  and  fitted  out, 
and  where  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
are  laid  up.  There  are  Buch  yards  at  Kittery  in  Maine 
(near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  at  Boston  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Brooklyn  in  New  York,  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia, 
at  Mare  Island  in  California,  at  Bremerton,  Puget  Sound, 


or  for  *ntalology,  < Gr.  vta/r/g,  young,  fresh 
(<  vbog,  new,  young),  + -faryla,  < Myuv,  speak : 
see  -ology.]  The  doctrine  of  the  morphological 
correlations  of  early  adolescent  stages  of  an 
animal,  usually  derived  from  the  adult  of  a 
more  or  less  closely  approximate  stqek  of  the 
same  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.^  Hyatt. 


Nafaplrw,  < Heb.  ndzar,  separate  oneself,  vow, 
abstain.]  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a re- 
ligious devotee,  separated  to  the  Lord  by  a spe- 
cial vow,  the  terms  of  which  are  carefully  pre- 
scribed in  Num.  vi.  They  included  entire  abstinence  „ .... 

from  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  from  all  cutting  neamt,  n.  [ME.  neme , a form  due  to  "nrisdivi- 
of  the  hair,  and  from  ah  approach  to  a dead  body.  The  sjon  0f  myne  eme,  thyn  eme,  as  my  nem'e,  thy 

— N az^ite  toesses^long  'h°arir.1,m,ted  Pen°d  “ neme,  etc .1  see  earn.]  Uncle : same  as  el. 
in^wSslnd^ntTf  S/01 1 ^ **  ^ 

mg  frowardness  ^cont^hmtions.^  ^ Political  Poe ms,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  102. 

Washington,  etc.  In  Great  Britain,  a royal  dockyard^  ' Nazariteship  (naz'a-rit-ship),  n.  [<  Nazarite  Neanderthaloid  (no  - an  ' der-  tal  - Old),  a.  [< 

+ -ship.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
Nazarite. 


nawab  (rut -w&b'),  n.  [Hind,  nawab,  nawwab 
see  nabob.]  See  nabob. 

nawger,  n.  See  nauger.  Nazaritic(naz-a-rit'ik),  a.  {<.  Nazarite  + 4c.] 

nawlt  (nal),  n.  [Also  nail ; a lorntoi  awl,  due  Pertaining  to  a Nazarite  or  to  Nazaritism. 

see  awl.]  Nazaritism  (naz'a-rit-izm),  n.  [<  Nazarite 


to  misdivision  of  an  awl  as  a nawl: 


An  awl. 

Bewar  also  to  spurn  agein  an  nolle. 

Chaucer,  Truth,  1.  11. 

There  shall  be  no  more  shoe-mending ; 

Every  man  shall  have  a special  care  of  his  own  sole, 

And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 

His  lingel  and  his  nawl. 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

nay  (na),  adv.  [<  ME.  nay,  nai,  < Icel.  nei  (=  S w. 

nej  = Dan.  nei),  nay,  < »-,  orig.  ne,  not,  + ei,  ever,  ; 

ay,  = AS.  a,  ever:  see  ne  and  ayc'-K  and  cf.  mo1.]  +Yule  and  Burnell. 


-ism.]  The  vows  or  practices  of  the  Naza- 
rites. 

naze  (naz),  n.  [Yar.  of  ness,  perhaps  due  to  Icel. 
nos,  Sw.  nasa,  nose : see  ness,  nose L]  A promon- 
tory or  headland:  as,  the  naze  of  Norway, 
nazir  (na'zer),  n.  [Hind.  (<  Ar.)  nazir.]  In 
India,  a native  official  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
courts,  who  has  charge  of  the  treasury,  stamps, 
etc.,  and  the  issue  of  summonses  and  processes. 


1.  No:  an  expression  of  negation  or  refusal. 

"Nai,  bi  the  peril  of  my  soule,”  quod  Pers. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  47. 

I tell  you  nay;  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish.  Luke  xiii.  5. 

2.  Not  only  so,  but;  and  not  only  (that  which 
has  just  been  mentioned),  but  also ; indeed;  in 
point  of  fact:  as,  the  Lord  is  willing,  nay,  he 
desires,  that  all  should  repent. 

Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand,  air,  with  an  argument, 

He  ’ll  bray  you  in  a mortar.  Ji.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

Come,  do  not  weep : I must,  nay,  do  believe  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 

To  say  (any  one)  nay,  to  deny ; refuse. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork  would  not 
be  said  nay.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

nay  (na),  n.  [<  nay,  adv.]  1.  A denial;  re- 
fusal. 

There  was  no  nay,  but  I must  in, 

And  take  a cup  of  ale.  W.  Browne. 

2.  A negative  vote;  hence,  one  who  votes  in 

the  negative : as,  the  yeas  and  nays It  la  no 

nayt,  there  is  no  denying  it. 

Wherfore  to  hym  I will,  this  is  noo  naye, 

Where  euer  he  be,  I say  yow  certaynly. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1136. 

To  nick  with  nay.  See  nick's. 
nay  (na),  v.  [ME.  nayen,  naien;  < nay,  adv.  Cf. 
naifi,  nite.]  I.  intrans.  To  say  nay ; refuse. 

With  how  deef  an  ere  deth  crewel  torneth  awey  fro  (ne),  CO?y. 
wreches  and  naieth  [var.  nayteth]  to  closyn  wepynge  eyen.  adv.]  Nor. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  i.  meter  1. 

II.  trans.  To  refuse ; deny. 

The  swain  did  woo ; she  was  nice ; 

Following  fashion,  nay'd  him  twice. 

Greene,  Shepherd's  Ode. 

naylet,  »•  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  nail. 


N.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  nota  bene, 
literally,  mark  or  note  well — that  is,  take  par- 
ticular notice. 

Nb.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  niobium. 

n-dimensional  (en'di-men/,shon-al),  a.  Having 
any  number,  n,  of  dimensions : as,  an  n-dimen- 
sional space. — Jf-dimensional  determinant.  See 
determinant. 

ne  (ne),  adv.  [<  ME.  ne,  < AS.  ne  = OS.  ne,  ni 
= OFries.  ni,  ne  = MD.  ne,  en,  D.  en  = MLG. 
ne  = OHG.  ni,  ne,  MHG.  ne  — Icel.  ne  = Goth. 
ni  = Ir.  Gael.  W.  ni  = L.  ne  (>  It.  ne  = OF. 
ne,  ni,  F.  ne,  ni)  = Gr.  vy-,  prefix,  = Skt.  na, 
not.  This  negative  contracts  with  certain  fol- 
lowing words  beginning  with  a vowel  (or  h or 
w)  to  form  a word  of  opposite  sense,  as  in  nay, 
mo1,  mo2,  none1,  nor,  neither,  and,  formerly,  to 
negative  some  auxiliary  verbs,  as  nam,  ne  am, 
nart,  ne  art,  nis,  ne  is,  nab,  ne  have,  n as,  ne 
was,  ne  has,  nere,  ne  were,  nill,  ne  will,  etc.] 
Not;  never;  nay.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Of  xiiijM1  that  he  brought  . . . ne  myght  he  not  assem- 
ble  vjM1  that  alle  ne  were  dede  or  taken,  and  ne  hadde  be 
oon  a-venture  that  fill,  ther  hadde  neuer  of  hem  ascaped 
oon  a-wey.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  237. 

Is ’t  true?  Ne  let  him  runne  into  the  warre, 

And  lose  what  limbes  he  can : better  one  branch 
Be  lopt  away  then  all  the  whole  tree  should  perish. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  i. 

[<  ME.  ne , < AS.  ne , conj. ; < ne , 


naytet,  v.  See  nait 2. 


nay-wheret, 

nowhere. 


adv . A Middle  English  form  of 


For  he  thoughte  nevere  evylle  ne  dyd  evylle. 

Mandevule,  Travels,  p.  2. 
No  Indian  drug  had  e’er  been  famed, 

Tobacco,  sassafras  not  named; 

Ne  yet  of  guacum  one  small  stick,  sir. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

neaf  (nef),  n.  [Also  (Sc.)  neif,  neive,  nieve;  < 
ME.  nefe,  neve , < Icel.  hnefi,  nefi  = Sw.  nafve 
= Dan.  nceve , the  fist.]  The  fist  or  hand.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

His  face  was  al  to-hurt  and  al  to-schent, 

His  newis  swellyng  war  and  al  to-Rent. 

Lancelot  of  the  Laik  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1222. 
And  smytand  with  neiffis  hir  breist,  allace ! 

Gavin  Douglas , tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  123. 
Giue  me  your  neafe , Mounsieur  Mustardseed. 

Shak .,  M.  N.  I),  (folio  1623),  iv.  1.  19. 

neagerf,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  nigger. 

And,  in  any  case,  have  & nay-word,  that  you  may  know  *16alt  (nei),  V.  [Also  neil,  by  apheresis  from 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  w.,  ii.  2. 131.  anneal1.]  I.  trans.  To  temper  by  heat:  anneal. 

And  then  the  earth  of  my  bottles,  which  I dig, 

Turn  up,  and  steep,  and  work,  and  neal,  myself, 

To  a degree  of  porcelane. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 


A man  no  better  myght  hit  employ  nay-where, 

For  this  knight  is  a worthi  baculere  [bachelor]. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1925. 

naywordt  (na'werd),  n.  1.  A byword;  a pro- 
verbial reproach. 

If  I do  not  gull  him  into  a nayword,  and  make  him  a 
common  recreation,  do  not  think  I have  wit  enough  to  lie 
straight  in  my  bed.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  146. 

2.  A watchword. 

And,  in  any  case, 
one  another's  mind. 

nazard,  nazardly.  See  nasard , etc. 
Nazarean  (naz-a-rG'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Naza - 
reus , < Gr.  N a^apalog,  of  Nazareth,  an  inhabitant 


Neanderthal  (see  def.)  + -oid.]  Resembling 
in  type  a now  historic  skull,  of  a very  low 
type,  found  iu  the  Neanderthal  near  Elber- 
feld,  Rhenish  Prussia ; noting  this  type  of 
skull. 

A type  [of  cranium]  which  has  received  the  name  Nean- 
derthaloid , because  it  reaches  the  extreme  developement 
in  the  famous  skull  discovered  in  the  Neanderthal,  near 
Bonn.  W.  H.  Flower , Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  377. 

neap1  (uep),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  neep,  < AS.  nep, 
scant  or  lacking  (found  alone  but  once,  in  the 
poet,  pbrase 1 ‘ f orthganges  nep,”  without  power 
of  advancing),  in  comp,  nepflod,  low  tide,  ebb, 
lit.  ‘neap  flood';  origin  undetermined.  The 
word  has  been  referred  in  the  supposed  sense 
of  ‘pinched’  or  ‘scanty’  to  the  root  of  nip1. 
But  the  history  is  obscure.]  I.  a.  Low; 
lowest:  applied  to  those  tides  which,  being 
half-way  between  spring  tides,  have  the  least 
difference  of  height  between  flood  and  ebb. 
See  tide. 

II.  m.  1.  A neap  tide. 

Her  [the  sea’s]  motion  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  of  high 
springs  and  dead  neapes,  are  still  as  certaine  and  constant 
as  the  changes  of  the  moone  and  course  of  the  sunne. 

HakewiU,  Apology,  II.  viii.  1. 

2.  The  ebb  or  lowest  point  of  a tide. 

At  everie  full  sea  they  flourish,  but  at  every  dead  neape 
they  fade.  Greene,  Carde  of  Fancie. 

The  lowest  ebbe  may  have  his  flow,  and  the  deadest 
neepe  his  full  tide.  Greene , Tullie’s  Love. 

[In  the  following  passage  from  “English  Gilds”  neep  se- 
8ons  is  defined  by  the  editor  as  “the  autumn;”  by  Skeat 
as  “the  neap-tide  seasons,  when  boats  cannot  come  to  the 
quay.” 

Item,  it  hath  been  vsid,  the  Maire  [of  Bristol]  this  quar- 
ter specially  to  oversee  the  sale  of  wodde  commynge  to 
the  bakke  and  to  the  key.  . . . And  that  all  grete  wodde, 
callid  Berkley  wodde,  be  dischargid  at  the  key  beyond 
the  Towre  there,  and  all  smalwodde  to  be  dischargid  at 
the  Bak.  Prouydid  always  that  the  woddesillers  leve  not 
the  bak  all  destitute  and  bare  of  wodde,  ne  soffir  not  the 
halyere  to  hale  it  all  awey,  but  that  they  leve  resonable 
stuff  upon  the  bak  fro  spryng  to  spryng,  to  serue  the  pouere 
people  of  penyworthes  and  halfpeny  worthe3  in  the  neep 
8e8oii8.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  425.] 

Deep  neap,  a neap  tide  shortly  before  a full  or  change  of 
the  moon,  when  there  is  a higher  flood  than  at  other  neaps. 

neap2,  ».  See  neep 2. 

neap3  (nep),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  tongue 
or  pole  of  a wagon  or  ox-cart, 
neaped  (nept),o.  [<  neap1  + -ed2.]  Left  aground 
by  the  spring  tides,  so  that  it  cannot  be  floated 
until  the  next  spring  tide:  said  of  a ship  or 
boat.  Also  beneaped. 

Neapolitan  (ne-a-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Neapolitans,  pertaining  to  Neapolis,  < Neapo- 
lis  (>  It.  Napoli,  > F.  Naples,  E.  Naples),  < Gr. 
Ne&ir ohg,  Naples,  < vhg,  new  (=  E.  new),  + nd- 
Xjf,  a city:  see  police.]  I.  a.  Of 
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or  pertaining  to  Naples  or  its  in- 
habitants.— Neapolitan  medlar.  See 
azarole.—  Neapolitan  sixth,  in  music,  a 
chord  consisting  of  the  subdominant  of  a minor  tonality 
with  its  minor  third  and  minor  sixth  (see  the  cut).  Its 
derivation  is  much  disputed. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  the  city 
of  Naples,  or  of  the  province  or  the  former  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

near1  (ner),  adv.  and  prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
neer,  neere,  nerre  ; < ME.  neer,  nere,  ner,  nar,  neor, 
near,  < AS.  near,  nyr,  adv.  and  prep.,  nigher,  near, 
contr.  of  *n  eahor  (=  OS.  nahor  = D.  naar  = MLG. 


near 

ndger,  neger9  nder , LG.  nager  = OHG.  nahor , 
MHG.  ndher , nceher,  nar,  G.  nafar  = Icel.  ncer, 
near,  nearer,  nearly,  almost,  when,  = Sw.  nar 
= Dan.  ncer,  near,  nearly,  almost,  soon,  = Goth. 
nehwis , nigher,  nearer),  compar.,  with  reg.  corn- 
par.  suffix  -er2  reduced  to  -r  (superl.  next,  simi- 
larly contracted),  of  neah,  E.  nigh : see  nigh,  adv . 
The  compar.  near  came  to  be  regarded  as  a pos- 
itive, and  a new  comparative  nearer,  with  su- 
perl. nearest,  was  developed.  Cf.  near1,  a.]  I. 
adv.  If.  Nigher;  more  nigh;  closer:  compara- 
tive of  nigh. 

And  either  while  he  goth  afarre, 

And  other  while  he  draweth  neere. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
All  disceyte  and  dissimulation  . . . is  nerre  to  dispraise 
than  commendation,  all  though  that  therof  mought  ensue 
some  thinge  . . . good.  Sir  T.  Elyot , The  Governour,  iii.  4. 

Hence,  without  comparative  force,  and  with  a 
new  comparative  nearer,  superlative  nearest — 

2.  Nigh ; close ; at,  to,  or  toward  a point  which 
is  adjacent  or  not  far  off : with  such  verbs  as 
he,  come,  go,  draw,  move. 

So  thei  wenten  forth  alle  thre  till  thei  com  Tier  at  Tinta- 
gell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  l 76. 

And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go, 

More  limpid,  more  unsoiled  the  waters  flow. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  1.  340. 
Death  had  need  be  near 
Unto  such  men  for  them  to  heed  him  aught. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  283. 

3.  Nigh,  in  a figurative  sense. 

I think  one  tailor  would  go  near  to  beat  all  this  com- 
pany with  a hand  bound  behind  him. 

B.  J orison,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

4.  Naut.,  close  to  the  wind:  opposed  to  off. — 

5.  Closely;  intimately. 

The  Earl  of  Amagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles. 

Shak.t  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  17. 

6.  Almost;  nearly. 

We  made  Sayle  backward  jC  myle  towards  Corfew, 
whyche  we  passyd  by  a fore,  because  our  vitales  war  ner 
spent.  Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  63. 

In  a Forest,  neere  dead  with  griefe  & cold,  a rich  Farmer 
found  him.  Capt.  J ohn  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  4. 

A literary  life  of  near  thirty  years. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

7.  Into  close  straits ; into  a critical  position. 

How  neere,  my  sweet  .Eneas,  art  thou  driven ! 

Marlowe  and  Nashe , Dido,  1.  173. 
Near ! no  nearer ! (naut.),  words  used  as  a warning  to  the 
helmsman,  when  steering  by  the  wind,  not  to  come  closer 
to  the  wind.— Never  the  neart,  ne’er  the  neart,  never 
the  nearer ; with  no  success ; unsuccessful. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I for  thee  here ; 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne’er  the  near. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1.  88. 
All  was  nere  the  near.  Greene,  James  IV.,  1.  80. 

I will  not  dispute  the  matter  with  them,  saith  God,  from 
day  to  day,  and  never  the  near.  Latimer,  Works,  I.  245. 

n.  j prep.  1.  Nigh;  close  to;  close  by;  at  no 
great  distance  from. 

I have  heard  thee  say 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3.  19. 
This  is  a very  high  cool  retreat,  and  we  saw  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  near  this  place  covered  with  snow. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  95. 

2.  Nigh  or  close  to,  in  a figurative  sense. 

You  ’ll  steal  away  some  man’s  daughter ; am  I near  you? 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 
It  is  thought  this  calamity  went  too  near  him. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  82. 
[The  comparative  and  superlative  forms  nearer  and  near- 
est are  similarly  used  with  the  force  of  prepositions : as, 
the  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat.] 
near1  (ner),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  alpo  neer,  neere; 
< JVIE.  nere,  nerre,  < AS.  nedrra,  nedra,  nerra, 
neer r a (=-OHG.  nahere , MHG.  ndher,  nwher,  G. 
ndher  --  Icel.  ncerri  = Sw.  nttrra  = Dan.  ncer), 
nearer;  comp.- adj.,  formed,  with  the  adv.,  from 
the  positive  adv.  and  prep,  nedh,  nigh:  see 
nigh  and  superl.  next,  and  cf.  neart-,  adv.}  1. 
Being  nigh  in  place ; being  close  by ; not  dis- 
tant; adjacent;  contiguous. 

The  near  and  the  heavenly  horizons 

Mad.  de  Oasparin  (trans.). 

2.  Closely  allied  by  blood ; closely  akin. 

She  is  thy  father’s  near  kinswoman.  Lev.  xviit  12. 
Some  business  of  concern  to  a near  relation  of  mine. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  223. 

3.  Intimate;  united  in  close  ties  of  affection 
or  confidence ; familiar:  as,  a near  friend. 

Every  man  is  nearest  to  himself. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  li.  2. 
They  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest 
acquaintances.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  240. 

4.  Affecting  one’s  interest  or  feelings;  touch- 
ing; coming  home  to  one. 
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He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  inviting,  which  many  my 
near  occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6.  11. 
A matter  of  so  great  and  near  concernment.  Locke. 

5.  Close;  not  deviating  from  an  original  or 
model ; observant  of  the  style  or  manner  of  the 
thing  copied;  literal:  as,  a near  translation. — 

6.  So  as  barely  to  escape  injury,  danger,  or  ex- 
posure; close  ; narrow.  [Colloq.] 

Long  chases  and  near  escapes  of  Tantia  Topee. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  396. 

7.  In  riding  or  driving,  on  the  left:  opposed 
to  off:  as,  the  near  side ; the  near  fore  leg. 

Our  neere  horse  did  fling  himself,  kicking  of  the  coach- 
box over  the  pole ; and  a great  deal  of  trouble  it  was  to 
get  him  right  again.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  74. 

The  near  wheeler,  who  was  breaking  her  trot. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  viii. 

8.  Short;  serving  to  bring  the  object  close. 

’Tis  somewhat  about, 

But  I can  find  a nearer  way. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iii.  3. 

9.  Economical;  closely  calculating ; also,  close; 
parsimonious. 

Near  and  provident  in  their  families,  commending  good 
husbandry.  R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  339). 

Miss,  he’s  so  near,  it’s  partly  a wonder  how  he  lives  at 
alL  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  ii.  9. 

His  neighbours  call  him  near,  which  always  means  that 
the  person  in  question  is  a lovable  skinflint. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iL  12. 

10.  Empty.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]_Near 
handt.  See  hand  and  near-hand.  = Syn.  1.  Contiguous, 
proximate,  neighboring,  imminent,  impending,  approach- 
ing. Nearest,  Next  are  sometimes  synonymous  words : as, 
nearest  or  next  of  kin  ; but  specially  the  first  denotes  the 
closest  relative  proximity,  while  the  second  denotes  the 
proximate  place  in  order.  Compare  the  nearest  house 
with  the  next  house. 

near1  (ner),  v.  t.  [(=  G.  nahern  = Sw.  narma  = 
Dan.  ncerme,  bring  near);  < near1,  adv.  The 
older  verb  is  nigh.]  I.  trans.  To  come  near 
or  nearer ; stand  near ; approach : as,  the  ship 
neared  the  land. 

Give  up  your  key 
Unto  that  lord  that  neares  you. 

Ueywood,  Royal  King. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  nearer ; approach. 

A speck,  a mist,  a shape,  I wist ! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

near2,  re.  See  neer2-. 

near3  (ner),  conj.  A contracted  form  of  neither. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

near-by  (ner'bi),  a.  Close  at  hand;  not  far 
off;  adjacent;  neighboring:  as,  near-by  towns. 
[Chiefly  U.  S.] 

The  near-by  trade  and  Western  dealers  are  buying  mod- 
erately. The  Independent  (New  York),  May  1,  1862. 

Nearctic  (ne-ark'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
apKTtiidg,  northern,  arctic:  see  arctic .]  In  zoo- 
geog.,  belonging  to  the  northern  part  of  the  New 
World  or  western  hemisphere  : specifically  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  six  prime  divisions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  made  by  Sclater  with  reference 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals : dis- 
tinguished from  Neotropical  in  the  New  World 
and  Palearctic  m the  Old.  The  Nearctic  region  in- 
cludes all  ot  North  America  with  Greenland  to  a latitude 
on  the  average  of  about  the  tropic  of  Cancer ; but  such  is 
the  character  of  the  country  toward  its  southern  boundary 
that  it  properly  stops  at  sea-level  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Eio  Grande  on  the  one  side  of  Mexico,  and  at  Mazatlan 
on  the  opposite  coast,  but  in  the  table-lands  extends  much 
further  south,  and  in  the  tierra  fria  or  raountainousregions 
quite  through  Guatemala.  Also  Neoarctie  and  Anglogcean. 

near-dweller  (ner'dwel"er),  re.  A neighbor. 

We  may  chance 

Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
near-hand  (ner'hand),  adv.  [<  ME.  nerehande; 
(.neart  + hand.  Cf.  nigh-hand.}  Near  at  hand; 
nearly;  almost.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

And  I awaked  there-with  witles  nerehande, 

And  as  a freke  that  fre  were  forth  gan  I walke. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  1. 
I have  been  watchman  in  this  wood 
Near  hand  this  forty  year. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  194). 

near-band  (ner'hand),  a.  Near;  close  at  hand; 
nigh ; adjacent.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

They  haue  euer  gently  and  louingly  intreated  such  as  of 
friendly  mind  came  to  them,  as-well  from  Countries  neare 
hand,  as  farre  remote.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  231. 

near-legged  (ner'leg,/ed  or  -legd),  a.  Walking 
with  the  feet  so  near  each  other  that  they  come 
in  contact.  Shah,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  57. 
nearly  (ner'li),  adv.  1.  Close  at  hand;  in  close 
proximity;  at  no  great  distance;  hence,  narrow- 
ly ; with  close  scrutiny. 

’Tis  dangerous  for  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  world 
to  be  too  frequently  and  nearly  a witness  to  the  commis- 
sion of  vice  and  folly.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 
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See  the  facts  nearly,  and  these  mountainous  inequalities 
vanish.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  Closely:  as,  two  persons  nearly  related. — 3. 
Intimately ; pressingly ; with  a close  relation  to 
one’s  interest  or  happiness. 

Madam,  the  business  now  impos’d  upon  me 
Concerns  you  nearly. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  6. 

4.  Within  a little  of ; almost:  as,  nearly  twenty; 
the  prisoner  nearly  escaped;  nearly  dead  with 
cold. 

I took  my  leave,  for  it  was  nearly  noon. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

5.  With  niggardliness  or  parsimony. — 6.  Ex- 
actly; precisely. 

As  nearly  as  I may, 

I’ll  play  the  penitent  to  you ; but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  91. 

nearness  (ner'nes),  re.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 
+ing  near,  in  any  sense ; proximity ; imminence, 
near-point  (ner'point),  re.  The  nearest  point, 
as  the  far-point  is  the  farthest  point,  which  the 
eye  can  bring  to  a focus  on  tbe  retina, 
near-sighted  (ner'si"ted),  a.  Short-sighted; 
seeing  distinctly  at  a short  distance  only;  my- 
opic. 

near-sightedness  (ner'si,f'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  near-sighted;  myopia. 
neat1  (net),  re.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  note,  nout, 
nolt  (<  Icel.) ; < ME.  neet,  nete,  net,  < AS.  neat,  pi. 
nedt  (also  deriv.  niten,  rerefen),  an  ox  or  cow,  cat- 
tle collectively  (=  OFries.  ndt  = OHG.  MHG. 
noz,  G.  dial,  noss  = Icel.  naut  (also  deriv.  neyti) 
= Sw.  not  = Dan.  nod,  cattle,  in  Seand.  also  an 
ox);  prob.  so  called  as  being  ‘used’  or  employed 
in  work  (cf.  cattle  and  stock),  or  because  orig. 
‘taken’  and  domesticated,  < nedtan,  nidtan,  use, 
employ,  = OS.  niotan  = OFries.  nieta  = OHG. 
niozan,  MHG.  niezen,  OHG.  giniozan,  MHG. 
geniezen,  G.  geniessen  = Icel.  njota  = Sw.  njuta 
= Dan.  nyde  = Goth,  niutan,  take  part  in,  ob- 
tain, ganiutan,  take  (with  a net);  cf.  Lith. 
nauda,  usefulness.  From  the  same  verb  is  de- 
rived tbe  noun  note2.}  I.  re.  1.  Cattle  of  the 
bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows:  used 
collectively. 

And  Ioyned  til  hem  on  lohan  most  gentil  of  alle. 

The  prys  neet  of  Peers  plouh  passynge  alle  othere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiL  266. 
From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled, 

Whereas  the  Heardes  were  keeping  of  their  neat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  4. 

2.  A single  bovine  animal.  [Bare.] 

A neat  and  a sheep  of  his  own.  Timer,  Husbandry. 
Neat’s-foot  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  feet  of  neat 
cattle. — Neat’s  leather,  leather  made  of  the  hides  of  neat 
cattle. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  have  gone 
upon  my  handiwork.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  L 1.  29. 

II.  a.  Being  or  relating  to  animals  of  the  ox 
kind : as,  neat  cattle. 

We  must  he  neat ; not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain ; 

And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 

Are  all  called  neat.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  L 2. 125. 

neat2  (net),  a.  [<  ME.  net,  nette,  *nete  (=  D. 
net  = G.  nett  — Sw.  ndtt  = Dan.  reef),  < OF. 
reef,  fern,  nete,  F.  net,  fem.  nette  (>  mod.  E.  reef2) 
= Pr.  reef  = Sp.  neto  = Pg.  nedeo  - It.  netto, 
clear,  pure,  neat,  < L.  nitidus,  shining,  neat,  < 
nitere,  shine.  Cf.  reef2,  and  nitid,  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  Clear;  pure;  unmixed;  undiluted; 
unadulterated:  as,  a glass  of  brandy  neat. 

’Tis  rich  neat  canary. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii. 
After  the  soap  has  been  finished  in  the  copper,  it  may 
...  be  put  in  the  neat  state  direct  into  the  cooling-boxes 
or  “frames.”  W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  174. 

2.  Clear  of  any  extraneous  matter ; clear  of  the 
cask,  case,  wrapper,  ete. ; with  all  deductions 
made:  as,  neat  weight.  [In  this  sense  now  usu- 
ally net.} 

The  new  Cairo  answereth  euery  yeere  in  tribute  to  the 
grand  Signior  600,000  ducates  of  golde,  neat  and  free  ot  all 
charges  growing  on  the  same.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  200. 

3.  Free  from  what  is  undesirable,  offensive,  un- 
becoming, or  in  bad  taste;  pleasing;  nice. 

Sluttery  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  44. 
He  desired  not  so  much  neat  and  polite  as  clear,  mascu- 
line, and  apt  expression. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  xl 
They  make  the  neatest  shewe  of  all  the  houses  in  Paris. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  30. 
Alin.  What  music ’s  this? 

Jul.  Retire:  ’tis  some  neat  joy. 

In  honour  of  the  king’s  great  day. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  4. 

I have  not  heard  a neater  Bermon  a great  while,  and  more 
to  my  content  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  310. 
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4.  Characterized  by  nicety  of  appearance,  con- 
struction, arrangement,  etc.;  nice;  hence,  or- 
derly; trim;  tidy;  often,  specifically,  clean:  as, 
a neat  box;  the  apartment  was  always  very 
neat;  neat  in  one’s  dress. 

These  [elephants]  have  neat  little  boarded  Houses  or 
Castles  fastened  on  their  backs,  where  the  great  men  sit  in 
state,  secur’d  from  the  Sun  or  Rain. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  73. 

Her  artless  manners  and  her  neat  attire. 

Coivper,  Task,  iv.  536. 

5.  Well-shaped  or  well-proportioned;  clean- 
cut:  as,  a neat  foot  and  ankle. — 6.  Complete  in 
character,  skill,  etc.;  exact;  finished;  adroit; 
clever ; skilful : applied  to  persons  or  things. 

Men.  To  be  a villain  is  no  such  rude  matter. 

Cam.  No,  if  he  be  a neat  one,  and  a perfect : 

Art  makes  all  excellent. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  i.  2. 

Paddy  overtook  him  at  last,  and  gave  him  a clippeen  on 
the  left  ear,  and  a neat  touch  of  the  foot  that  sent  him 
sprawling.  Lever,  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  I.  letter  i. 

The  neat  repartee,  the  eloquence  that  left  the  House 
too  profoundly  affected  to  deliberate,  the  original  of  the 
novelist  s greatest  creation  — they  are  all  vanishing  like 
frost  foliage  at  sunrise. 

O.  W.  Curtis , Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  472. 
7f.  Spruce;  finical;  over-nice. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 
As  you  were  going  to  a feast. 

B.  Jonson , Epiccene,  L 1. 
8f.  A commendatory  word,  used  somewhat 
vaguely. 

To  tell  what  dressing  up  of  howses  there  were  by  all  the 
neat  dames  and  ladies  within  the  freedome. 

Dekker,  Oration  of  Parsimony. 
This  gentleman  did  take  to  wife 
A neat  and  gallant  dame. 

Gentleman  in  Thracia  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  159). 
=Syn.  Clean,  cleanly,  unsoiled. 
neat2  (net),  adv.  [<  neat 2,  a.']  Neatly. 

They’ve  ta’en  her  out  at  nine  at  night,  . . . 

And  headed  her  baith  neat  and  fine. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child  s Ballads,  III.  322). 

'neath  (neth),  adv.  An  abbreviated  form  of 
beneath. 

neat-handed  (net'han^ded),  a.  Using  the 
hands  with  neatness ; deft ; dexterous. 

Herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses. 

Milton,  L’Allegro,  1.  86. 

Nor  is  he  [Bishop  Burnet]  a neat  handed  workman  even 
of  that  [penny-a-liner]  class.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  177. 

neatherd  (net 'herd),  n.  [<  ME.  neetherde,  net - 
lierde ; < neat 1 + herd1.  Cf.  noutherd.']  A per- 
son who  has  the  care  of  cattle ; a cow-keeper. 

Would  I were 
A neat-herd's  daughter. 

Shak.,  Cvmbeline,  i.  1.  149. 

neatherdess  (net'herd-es),  n.  [<  neatherd  4- 
-ess.]  A female  neatherd ; a neatress. 

But  hark  how  I can  now  expresse 
My  love  unto  my  Neatherdesse. 

Herrick,  A Beucolick,  or  Discourse  of  Neatherds. 

neat-houset  (net'hous),  n.  [<  neat  1 + house.'] 
A house  for  neat  cattle ; a cow-house, 
neatifyt  (ne'ti-fl),  v.  t.  Same  as  netify. 
neat-land  (net'land),  n.  [<  neat 1 + tend1.] 
In  law,  land  let  out  to  yeomanry.  Cowell. 
neatly  (net'li),  adv.  In  a neat  manner;  with 
neatness,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
neatness  (net'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  neat,  in  any  sense  of  that  word, 
neatresst  (net'res),  n.  [Irreg.  < neat1  + -er1  + 
-ess.]  A female  neatherd.  Warner,  Albion’s 
England,  iv.  20. 

neb  (neb),  n.  [Also  in  mod.  use  in  var.  form 
nib;  < ME.  neb,  < AS.  neb,  nebb,  bill,  beak  (of 
a bird,  ship,  plow,  etc.),  nose,  of  a person,  also 
face,  countenance,  = D.  neb,  mouth,  bill,  nib, 
= MLG.  nebbe,  nibbe,  LG.  nibbe,  nipp,  niff,  niiff 
(>It.  niffo,  niffa,  snout)  = Icel.  nef,  also  nebbi  =i 
Sw.  naf,  ndbb  = Dan.  nceb,  beak,  bill;  prob. 
orig.  *sneb;  cf.  MD.  snebbe,  D.  sneb  = MLG. 
snebbe,  snibbe,  LG.  snibbe,  snippe,  ball,  snout,  = 
Q.schneppe, nozle;  also  with  dim.  term.,  OFries. 
snavel,  snarl,  mouth,  = D.  snavel,  snout,  = MLG. 
snavel  = OHG.  snabul,  MHG.  snabel,  G.  schnabel 
= Dan.  Sw.  (after  G.)  snabel,  bill,  snout,  probos- 
cis, nozle;  cf.  Lith.  snapas,  bill,  beak;  perhaps 
from  the  root  of  the  verb  snap,  but  whether 
orig.  the  bill  of  a bird  or  snout  of  a beast, 
which  ‘snaps’  up  what  is  to  be  eaten,  or  the 
snout  of  a beast  or  nose  of  a man,  which 1 snorts  ’ 
or  ‘sniffs’  (G.  sclmappen,  gasp,  schnauben, 
snort,  sniff,  snuff),  is  not  clear.  See  snap, 
miff,  snuff,  snivel,  etc.]  1.  The  bill  or  beak  of 

bird ; also,  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  a beast. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill,  to  him ! 

And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a wife 

To  her  allowing  husband ! Shak. , W.  T.,  1.  2. 183. 
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The  amorous  worms  of  love  did  bitterly  gnawe  and  teare 
his  heart  wyth  the  nebs  of  their  forked  heads. 

Painter's  Pal.  of  PI.,  cited  by  Steevens.  ( Nares .) 

2.  The  nose : as,  a lang  neb;  a sharp  neb.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

See,  yonder ’s  the  Hatton’s  Skerry ; he  aye  held  his  neb 
abune  the  water  in  my  day,  but  he ’s  aneath  it  now. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  vii. 

3.  The  face.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Josep  cam  into  halle  and  sau  his  brethren  wepe ; 

He  kisseth  Benjamin,  anon  his  neb  he  gan  wipe. 

MS.  Bodl.  852,  f.  10.  ( Ualliwell .) 

4.  The  tip  end  of  anything ; a sharp  point : as, 
the  neb  of  a lancet  or  knife.  See  nib.  [Scotch.] 
— 5.  The  nib  of  a pen.  See  nib. 

Those  pennes  are  made  of  purpose  without  nebs,  because 
they  may  cast  inek  but  slowly. 

Dekker,  Lanthome  and  Candle-light. 
Neb  and  feather,  completely ; from  top  to  toe.  [Scotch.] 
— To  dab  nebst.  See  dabi. 

Nebalia  (ne-ba'li-ii,),  n.  [NL. ; origin  not 
ascertained.]  1.  A'  remarkable  genus  of  un- 
certain position  among  the  lower  crustaceans, 
ranged  by  Huxley  among  the  phyllopodous 
Branchiopoda,  by  others  in  a peculiar  order 
named  Pliyllocarida  or  Leptostraca.  it  has  a large 
carapace  (cephalostegite)  with  mobile  rostrum ; the  eyes 
are  large  and  pedunculated:  (here  are  well-developed 
antennae,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  the  anterior 
of  which  ends  in  a long  palp. 

2.  A genus  of  rotifers.  Grube,  1862. 
nebalian  (ne-baTi-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  ge- 
nus Nebalia,  1. 

II.  n.  A nebalian  crustacean. 

Nebaliidae  (neb-a-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Nebalia  4- 
-idee.]  A family  of  crustaceans,  typified  by  the 
genus  Nebalia.  It  has  been  variously  located  in  the 
systems,  and  is  now  usually  considered  a synthetic  type 
nearly  related  to  some  Silurian  forms,  and  representa- 
tive of  an  order  or  suborder  named  Phyllocarida  or  Lepto- 
straca. The  anterior  part  of  the  body  has  a large  com- 
pressed bivalvular  carapace  with  a separate  anterior 
tongue-shaped  process;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  seg- 
mented ; there  are  eight  pairs  of  phyllopodous  legs  to  the 
trunk,  lour  pairs  of  large  pleopods  behind,  and  no  telson. 
The  living  species  are  marine,  and  have  been  referred  to 
3 genera. 

nebbuk-tree  (neb'uk-tre),  n.  [<  Ar.  nebbuk  + 
E.  tree.]  A shrub,  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  one 
of  the  Christ’s-thorns. 

The  channels  of  streams  around  Jericho  are  filled  with 
nebbuk  trees.  ...  It  is  a variety  of  the  rhamnus,  and  is 
set  down  by  botanists  as  the  Spina  Christi,  of  which  the  Sa- 
viour's mock  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  68. 

nebby  (neb'i),  a.  [<  neb  + -i/L]  Snappish; 
saucy;  impudent;  bold;  pert.  [Scotch.] 
nebel  (neb'el),  n.  [Heb.]  A stringed  instru- 
ment of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  by  some  supposed 
to  have  resembled  a harp,  by  others  a lute.  The 
name  is  differently  rendered  in  different  parts 
of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
neb-neb  (neb'neb),  n.  See  bablah. 

Nebraskan  (ne-bras'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Nebraska 
(seedef.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  or  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United  States, 
lying  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  north  of 
Kansas. 

nebris(neb'ris),  n.  [L.  nebris,<  Gr.  ve/3  pi;,  afawn- 
skin  (see  def.),  < vefipdc,  afawn.]  Afawn-skin; 
specifically,  in  ancient  Greek  and  affiliated  art 
and  ceremonial,  the  skin  of  a fawn  or  of  a sim- 
ilar animal,  as  a kid,  worn  as  a special  attribute 
by  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  and  his  attendant 
train  (Pan,  the  satyrs,  the  msenads,  etc.),  and 
assumed  on  festival  occasions  by  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Bacchus,  and  by  his  votaries  gen- 
erally. 

nebula  (neb'u-la),  n. ; pi.  nebnlce  (-le).  [<  L.  ne- 
bula = Gr.  veffeffri,  a cloud,  mist,  vapor : see  neb- 
ule.]  1.  A luminous  patch  in  the  heavens,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  Some 
nebula:  are  resolvable  into  clusters,  generally  globular,  in 
which  the  separate  stars  can  be  distinguished.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Galaxy.  The  remaining  nebula:  are 
of  two  types,  according  as  their  spectra  are  continuous 
or  consist  of  bright  lines.  The  latter  class  are  greenish- 
blue,  have  fairly  definite  outlines,  and  show  a tendency  to 
concentration  toward  the  galactic  circle.  Of  the  three 
brightest  lines  in  their  spectr  a two  unidentified  are  due 
to  a still  unknown  substance  provisionally  named  nebu. 
Hum,  and  one  is  the  F line  of  hydrogen.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  faint  lines,  detected  by  photography,  several 
of  them  due  to  hydrogen,  helium,  and  (probably)  nebu- 
lium.  There  are  besides  nebulous  stars,  or  stars  with 
haze  about  them  which  in  some  cases  is  of  vast  propor- 
tions. The  continuous  spectra  indicate  that  all  these 
nebula:  are  solid,  liquid,  or,  if  gaseous,  enormously  con- 
densed. The  nebula:  in  Andromeda,  Orion,  and  Argo  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea. — 
Dumb-bell  nebula,  a nebula  which,  seen  in  a telescope  of 
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small  power,  appears  to  have  a.  form  like  a dumb-bell  in- 
scribed in  a fainter  ellipse,  but  with  a more  powerful  in- 
strument is  seen  to  have  a spiral  structure.— Planetary 
nebula,  a circular  or  elliptical  gaseous  nebula,  with  a well- 
defined  outline. — Resolvable  nebula,  a nebula  in  which 
a powerful  telescope  detects  many  points  of  light,  which, 
however,  are  not  usually  distinguished  as  perfectly  as  in  a 
cluster.— Ring  nebula,  or  annular  nebula,  a nebura 
which  appeal's  like  a ring  with  a dark  center.— Spiral 
nebula,  a nebula  which  presents  the  appearance  either 
of  a contorted  stream  or  of  a number  of  such  streams  pro- 
+ ceeding  from  a center. 

nebular  (neb'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  nebulaire,  < NL. 
nebularis,  < L.  nebula,  a cloud:  see  nebule.]  1. 
Like  a nebula;  cloudy. — 2.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a nebula — The  nebular  hypothesis,  a the- 
ory of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  originated  by  the 
philosopher  Kant  and  the  astronomer  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  and  developed  by  Laplace  and  others.  The  solar 
system,  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  gradual  con- 
densation of  a nebula  under  the  action  of  the  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  parts. 

nebule  (neb'ul),  n.  [<  ME.  nebule,  < OF.  nebule 
= It.  nebula,  < L.  nebula,  a cloud,  a mist,  vapor, 
= Gr.  v£<ji(/.7),  a cloud,  mass  of  clouds,  = OS. 
nebhal  = OFries.  nevil  = D.  newel  = MLG.  newel, 
neffel,  LG.  nevel'=  OHG.  nebul,  nepol,  MHG.  G. 
nebel  = Icel.  niff  (in  comp.),  mist,  fog ; cf.  Icel. 
njol,  night..]  If.  A cloud. 

0 light  without  nebule,  shining  in  thy  sphere. 

Ballade  in  Commend,  of  Our  Lady. 

The  stocking  is  of  silver  tissue,  worked  wi'h  gold  birds, 
flowers,  bine,  yellow,  and  white,  and  a peculiar  ornament 
— a nebule,  white  and  blue,  with  yellow  rays  shooting  from 
its  edge.  Ilock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  251. 

2.  In  Iter.,  a line  nebula.  See  nebule. 
nebule  (neb-u-la'),  a.  [Heraldic F.,<  OF.  nebule, 

a cloud:  see  nebule.]  In  her.,  v 7 

wavy ; curved  in  and  out,  in  fan-  [ 
cied  resemblance  to  the  edge  of  HtaSISSill 
a cloud.  A line  nebulo  may  HIIFffiiRiS® 
form  the  boundary  of  a fesse, 
bend,  etc.  Also  nebulose,  nebuly.  (,  „ 

nebuliferous  (neb-u-lif'e-rus),  v 

a.  [<  L.  nebula,  a cioud,  + ferre  A Fesse  Nebu14- 
= E.  bear1.]  Having  nebulous  or  cloudy  spots. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

nebulist  (neb'u-list),  n.  [<  nebula  + -ist.]  One 
who  upholds  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Page. 
nebulize  (neb'u-llz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  neb- 
ulised, ppr.  nebulising.  [<  nebule  + -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  a spray;  atomize, 
nebulizer  (neb'u-ll-zer),  n.  An  instrument  for 
reducing  a liquid  to  spray,  for  inhalation,  disin- 
fection, etc. ; an  atomizer. 

The  spray  from  a . . . nebulizer  being  made  to  impinge 
upon  the  wall  of  the  vessel  containing  the  tubes  and  liquid. 

Medical  News,  XLIX.  697. 

nebulose  (ueb'u-los),  a.  [<  L.  nebulosus,  misty: 
see  nebulous.]  1 . Cloudy ; foggy ; nebulous. 

Alle  fatty,  weet,  & cloudy  nebulose. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  175. 

2.  In  entom.,  having  indistinct  darker  and  paler 
markings,  resembling  the  irregular  coloring  of 
a cloud : said  of  a surface. — 3.  In  her.,  same  as 
nebule. 

nebulosity  (neb-u-los'i-ti),  v. ; pi.  nebulosities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  nebulosite  = Sp.  nebulosidad  = 

Pg.  nebulosidade  = It.  nebulosita,  < LL.  nebu- 
losita(t-)s,  cloudiness,  obscurity,  < L.  nebulosus, 
cloudy:  see  nebulous.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
nebulous  or  cloudy ; cloudiness ; haziness ; the 
essential  character  of  a nebula. 

All  the  material  ingredients  of  the  earth  existed  in  this 
diffuse  nebulosity,  either  in  the  state  of  vapour,  or  in  some 
state  of  still  greater  expansion.  Whewell. 

2.  The  faint  misty  appearance  surrounding  cer- 
tain stars  ; an  ill-defined  nebula  without  local 
condensation ; also,  a nebula  in  general. 

Various  connected  nebulosities  stretching  in  marvellous 
ramifications  along  the  heavens. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXV1II.  590. 

A nebulosity  of  the  milky  kind,  like  that  wondertul,  in* 
explicable  phenomenon  about  0 Orionis. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  29. 

nebulous  (neb'u-lus),  a.  [=  F.  nelmleux  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  nebuloso,  < L.  nebulosus,  cloudy,  misty, 
foggy,  < nebula, mist,  cloud:  see  nebula,  nebule.] 

1.  Cloudy;  hazy:  used  literally  or  figuratively. 

Epicurus  is  impatient  of  the  nebulous  regions  which  only 

exist,  according  to  him,  for  highly  sensitive  and  senti- 
mental souls.  it’.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  146. 

2.  In  astron.,  pertaining  to  a nebula;  having 

the  appearance  of  a nebula;  nebular Nebu- 

lous star.  See  nebula. 

nebulousness  (neb'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nebulous;  cloudiness, 
nebuly  (neb'u-li),  a.  [<  heraldic  F.  nebule: 

see  nebule.]  Same  as  nebule Nebuly  molding. 

See  molding. 

necef,  «.  A Middle  Euglish  form  of  niece. 
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necesst,  v,  t.  [ME.  necessen,  < ML.  necessare , 
make  necessary,  compel,  < L.  necesse , necessary: 
see  necessary.']  To  make  necessary ; compel. 

Ne  foreyne  causes  necesseden  the  nevere  to  compoune 
werk  of  floteryuge  matere.  Chaucer , Boethius,  iii.  meter  9. 

necessart,  a.  [<  OF.  necessaire , < L.  necessarius, 
necessary:  see  necessary.]  Necessary.  [Scotch.] 
The  gryt  adois  necessar.  Aberd.  Reg.  MS.  (Jamieson.) 

necessarian  (nes-e-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
necessarius,  inevitable,  necessary,  4-  - an .]  I. 
a.  Relating  to  necessarianism ; necessitarian. 

II.  n.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sarianism ; a necessitarian. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates  of 
philosophical  liberty  and  the  necessarians  is  this : “whether 
volition  can  take  place  independently  of  motive.” 

W.  Belsham,  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  ix.  § 1. 
Necessarians  will  say  that  even  this  [voluntary  effort  for 
a good  end]  is  ultimate'y  the  effect  of  causes  extraneous 
to  the  man’s  self.  II.  Sidgivick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  258. 

necessarianism  (nes-e-sa'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
necessarian  + -ism. J The  doctrine  that  the 
action  of  the  will  is  a necessary  effect  of  ante- 
cedent causes ; the  theory  that  the  will  is  sub- 
ject to  the  general  mechanical  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  Also  necessitarianism , and  rarely  neces- 
sism. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  we  do  not  know  more  of 
cause  and  effect  than  a certain  definite  order  of  succession 
among  facts,  and  that  we  have  a knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  that  succession — and  hence  of  necessary  laws — and 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see  what  escape  there  is  from  utter 
materialism  and  necessarianism.  Huxley. 

necessarily  (nes'e-sa-ri-li),  adv.  In  a neces- 
sary manner;  by  necessity;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  otherwise ; inevitably. 

The  Author  has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the  Works 
of  Nature  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  Knowledge  of 
its  First  Cause.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  839. 

Powerful  temperaments  are  necessarily  intense. 

Froude , Sketches,  p.  183. 

necessariness  (nes'e-sa-ri-nes),  n. . The  state  of 
being  necessary.  Johnson. 
necessary  (nes'e-sa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  necessar;  < ME.  necessar  ye,  necessar  ic,  < 
OF.  necessaire , F.  necessaire  = Pi*,  necessari  = 
Bp.  necesario  = Pg.  It.  necessario,  < L.  necessa- 
rius, unavoidable,  inevitable,  indispensable, 
requisite  (as  a noun,  necessarius,  m.,  necess  aria, 
f.,  a relative,  kinsman,  friend,  client ; necessaria , 
neut.  pi.,  necessaries  of  life;  ML.  necessarium , 
neut.,  necessaria , f.,  a privy),  < necesse , adj.,  un- 
avoidable, inevitable,  indispensable,  neut.  adj. 
with  esse  and  liahere , prop,  adv.,  also  in  OL. 
necessum , prob.  orig.  ne  cessum  or  non  cessum , 

< ne,  non,  not,  4-  cessus,  pp.  of  cedere , yield: 
see  cede.]  I.  a.  1 . Such  as  must  be ; that  can- 
not be  Otherwise,  (a)  As  an  inference,  evidently  of 
such  a form  that  every  like  inference  from  true  premises 
will  always  yield  a true  conclusion,  in  every  state  of  facts. 
In  philosophy  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  an  irresistible 
inference,  the  force  of  which  may  be  blindly  felt,  from  a 
necessary  one,  which  is  seen  to  belong  to  a possible  class 
of  inferences,  all  true,  (b)  As  a proposition  or  fact,  true 
or  taking  place  not  merely  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  but 
in  every  possible  state  of  things  (within  some  meaning  of 
the  word  possible).  A necessary  proposition  should  not  be 
confounded  with  an  absolutely  certain  one,  far  less  with 
one  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  believe,  (c)  As  a thing 
or  being,  existing  in  every  possible  state  of  things ; having 
existence  involved  in  its  essence.  Thus,  God  is  said  by 
Anselm,  Descartes,  and  others  to  be  a necessary  being. 

Death,  a necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Shak. , J.  C.,  ii.  2.  36. 
In  asserting  that  the  human  mind  possesses  in  its  own 
ideas  an  element  of  necessary  and  universal  truth,  not 
derived  from  experience,  Kant  had  been  anticipated  by 
Price,  by  Cudworth,  and  even  by  Plato. 

Whewell,  Philos,  of  Discovery. 
Given  such  a cause— that  is,  accept  the  idea  of  God  — 
and  worship  follows  as  a rational,  nay,  a necessary  conse- 
quence. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  230. 

The  only  way  that  any  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  here- 
after is  or  can  be  necessary  is  by  a connection  with  some- 
thing thac  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that 
already  is  or  has  been : so  that,  the  one  being  supposed 
the  other  certainly  follows.  Edwards,  On  the  V.  ill,  i.  3. 

2.  Such  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded  or  omit- 
ted ; indispensable ; requisite ; essential ; need- 
ful; required:  as,  air  is  necessary  to  support 
animal  life;  food  is  necessary  to  nourish  the 
body. 

Aduertisementes  and  counsailles  verie  necessary e for  all 
noble  men  and  counsaillors. 

Booke  o/  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  74. 

A nimble  hand  is  necessary  for  a cut-purse. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  C86. 

A country  replenished  with  all  manner  of  commodities 
necessary  for  mans  life.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  108. 

Neither  dares  any  man  complain  of  injustice,  . . . tho 
his  cause  be  never  so  just : and  therefore  patience  is  in  this 
Country  as  necessary  for  poor  people  as  in  any  part  of  the 
World.  jD ampler,  Voyages,  II.  i.  78. 
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The  enemies  of  the  court  might  think  it  fair,  or  even  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  encounter  bribery  with  bribery. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

3.  In  law:  (a)  Requisite  for  reasonable  con- 
venience and  facility  or  completeness  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  intended : as,  the  land 
necessary  for  building  a railroad.  ( b ) Natu- 
rally and  inseparably  connected  in  the  ordi- 
nary course : as,  necessary  consequences.  Thus, 
the  necessary  consequences  of  a trespass,  such  as  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  a thing  injured,  or  the  suffering  of  a 
person  injured,  are  general  damages,  and  need  not  be 
pleaded ; but  loss  of  profits  or  medical  expenses  are  not 
necessary  consequences  in  the  legal  sense,  and  must  be 
specially  alleged. 

4.  Acting  from  compulsion  or  the  absolute  de- 
termination of  causes : opposed  to  free.  See 
free. 

Agents  that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in 
every  thing  necessary  agents. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  13. 
Necessary  being,  one  whose  non-existence  is  impossible ; 
God. — Necessary  cause.  S eecause,  l.— Necessary  con- 
dition, ens,  inference,  mark,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Ne- 
cessary proposition,  a proposition  which  asserts  a fact 
to  be  necessary ; also,  one  which  we  cannot  help  believing. 
— Necessary  rules  of  thought,  those  without  which  no 
use  of  the  understanding  would  be  possible.— Necessary 
sign,  one  which  affords  a certain  indication  of  the  thing 
represented.— Necessary  to  an  end,  preceding  or  accom- 
panying the  end  in  every  possible  state  of  things  ; requisite 
as  a means  to  the  end.  = Syn.  2.  Necessary,  Essential,  Requi- 
site, Needful.  The  following  remarks  refer  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  to  ordinary  practical  affairs,  not  to  philos- 
ophy. Necessary  is  so  general  a word  that  it  covers  all  the 
others,  and  has  the  additional  sense,  which  they  do  not 
have,  of  inevitable.  Essential  is  an  absolute  word,  noting 
that  which  is  a part  of  the  chief  end  of  the  action . or  of  every 
mode  of  bringing  that  end  about.  Requisite  is  less  strong 
than  essential,  and  needful  is  less  strong  still ; yet  each  is 
strong  and  emphatic,  applying  to  that  which  is  imperatively 
needed.  Needful  generally  applies  to  concrete,  and  often 
to  temporary,  things : as,  knowledge  of  the  countries  vis- 
ited is  requisite,  and  even  essential,  to  enjoyment  of  travel, 
but  money  is  needfid  in  order  to  be  able  to  travel  at  all. 
Needful  is  often  applied  to  that  which  must  be  supplied  to 
produce  or  effect  a perfect  state  or  action. 

II.  w.;  pi.  necessaries  (-riz).  1 . Anything  that 
is  necessary  or  indispensable ; that  which  can- 
not be  disregarded  or  omitted : as,  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

And  thei  alle  han  alle  necessaries,  and  alle  that  hem 
nedethe,  of  the  Emperoures  Court. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  239. 
Fear  of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  himself  only  plain  ne- 
cessaries. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  114. 

2.  A privy;  a water-closet.— Necessaries  of  a ship, 

articles  which  should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  and  rea- 
eonable  ouflt  for  the  business  in  which  the  vessel  is  en- 
gaged; whatever  a prudent  owner  would  order  if  present, 
necessism  (ne-ses'izm),  n.  [<  L.  necesse,  neces- 
sary, + -ism, ] Same  as  necessarianism.  Con- 
temporary Bee.  [Rare.] 
necessitarian  (ne-ses-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
necessit-y  + -arian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
necessity  or  to  necessitarianism:  opposed  to 
libertarian. 

II.  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will : opposed  to  libertarian. 

The  Arminian  has  entangled  the  Calvinist,  the  Calvinist 
has  entangled  the  Arminian,  in  a labyrinth  of  contradic- 
tions. The  advocate  of  free-will  appeals  to  conscience  and 
instinct  — to  an  a priori  sense  of  what  ought  in  equity  to  be. 
The  necessitarian  falls  back  upon  the  experienced  reality 
of  facts.  Froude , Calvinism. 

necessitarianism  (ne-ses-i-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
necessitarian  + -ism.']  Same  as  'necessarianism. 
necessitate  (ne-ses'i-tat),  V.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  ne- 
cessitated, ppr. 'necessitating.  [<  ML.  necessitate, 
pp.  of  necessitare  (>  It.  necessitare  = Sp.  necesi- 
tar  = Pg.  necessitar  = P.  ncressitcr),  make  neces- 
sary, < L.  necessitates,  necessity:  see  necessity, 
and  cf.  necessite  and  necess,  v.  For  the  form, 
ef . felicitate.']  1 . To  make  necessary  or  indis- 
pensable; render  unavoidable;  cause  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall  danger- 
ously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his  removal  from 
the  court.  South. 

Right,  as  we  can  think  it,  necessitates  the  thought  of 
not  right,  or  wrong,  for  its  correlative. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 99. 
2.  To  force  irresistibly;  compel;  oblige;  im- 
pel by  necessity. 

No  man  is  necessitated  to  more  il,  yet  no  mans  ill  is  lesse 
excus’d.  Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Poore  Man. 

3f.  To  reduce  to  a state  of  need,  threaten  or 
oppress  by  necessity  or  need,  or  the  prospect 
of  need. 

It  was  a position  of  the  Stoics  that  he  was  not  poor  who 
wanted,  but  he  who  was  necessitated. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  379. 
We  were  now  greatly  necessitated  for  food,  and  wanted 
8ome  fresh  orders  from  the  King’s  mouth  for  our  future 
subsistence.  R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  380). 

= Syn.  2.  To  constrain,  drive. 


necessity 

necessitation  (ne-ses-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  necessi- 
tate 4-  -ion.]  Tlie  act  of  necessitating  or  mak- 
ing necessary;  the  state  of  being  made  neces- 
sary; compulsion.  Hobbes,  Liberty  and  Neces* 
sity. 

necessitef  (ne-ses'it),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  necessiter, 
necessitate:  see  necessitate.]  To  necessitate; 
compel. 

Who,  were  he  now  necessited  to  beg. 

Would  ask  an  alms  like  Conde  Olivares. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iv.  3. 
necessitied(ue-ses'i-tid),a.  [<  necessity  + -«R] 
In  a state  of  want;  necessitous;  controlled  by 
necessity. 

I bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I would  relieve  her.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3.  85. 

necessitous  (ne-ses'i-tus),  a.  [<  F.  nfoessiteux= 
Pg.  It.  necessitoso;  as  necessity  4-  -ows.]  Pressed 
by  poverty ; unable  to  procure  what  is  necessary 
for  one’s  station ; needy.  Applied — (a)  To  persons. 

That  we  may  suffer  together  with  our  calamitous  and 
necessitous  brethren.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 199. 

They  who  were  envied  found  no  satisfaction  in  what 
they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  necessitous. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  necessi- 
tous in  this  particular.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

(6)  To  circumstances. 

He  was  not  in  necessitous  circumstances,  his  salary  being 
a liberal  one.  F.  B.  Winslow,  Obscure  Mental  Diseases. 
=Syn.  Needy,  Necessitous  (see  needy) ; penniless,  destitute, 
pinched,  poor. 

necessitously  (ne-ses'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a neces- 
sitous manner:  as,  to  be  necessitously  circum- 
stanced. 

necessitousness  (ne-ses'i-tus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  necessitous ; the  want  of  what  is 
necessary  for  one’s  station ; need. 

Where  there  is  want  and  necessitousness,  there  will  bo 
quarrelling.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

necessitudet  (ne-ses'i-tud),  n.  [<  L. necessitudo, 
inevitableness,  need,  distress,  also  intimate  re- 
lationship or  friendship,  < necesse , inevitable, 
necessary:  see  necessary,  necessity.]  A sacred 
obligation  of  family  or  friendship ; a tie  or  bond 
of  relationship  or  intimacy. 

Between  kings  and  their  people,  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren, there  is  so  great  a necessitude,  propriety,  and  inter- 
course of  nature.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  mutual  necessitudes  of  human  nature  necessarily 
maintain  mutual  offices,  and  correspondence  between 
them.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

necessity  (ne-ses'i-ti),  to.;  pi.  necessities  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  necessitie,  neccssitee;  < ME. 
necessite neccssitee,  nessesite,  < OF.  necessite,  F. 
necessite  = Sp.  neccsidad  ==  Pg.  necessitade  = It. 
necessity , < L.  necessita(t-)s,  unavoidableness, 
compulsion,  exigency,  necessity,  < necesse,  un- 
avoidable, inevitable:  see  necessary.]  1.  The 
condition  oi*  quality  of  being  necessary  or  need- 
ful ; the  mode  of  being  or  of  truth  of  that  which 
is  necessary;  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary; 
the  absolute  character  of  a determination  or 
limitation  which  is  not  merely  without  excep- 
tion, but  which  would  be  so  in  any  possible 
state  of  things;  absolute  constraint. 

But  who  can  fume  the  stream  of  destinee, 

Or  breake  the  chayne  of  strong  nccessitee, 

Which  fast  is  tyde  to  Joves  eternall  seat? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  25. 

He  must  die,  as  others; 

And  I must  lose  him  ; ’tis  nece  sdy. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iii.  3. 

That  strength  joyn’d  with  religion,  abus’d  and  pretended 
to  ambitious  ends,  must  of  necessity  breed  the  heaviest  and 
most  quelling  tyranny.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii  3. 
2.  As  applied  to  the  human  will,  the  opposite 
of  liberty,  (a)  Compulsion,  physical  or,  more  generally, 
moral;  a stress  upon  the  mind  causing  a person  to  do 
something  unwillingly  or  with  extreme  leluctance:  as, 
to  make  a virtue  of  necessity. 

Thenne  of  necessite 

They  them  withdrewe,  and  towarde  the  Citee 
They  toke  the  way.  Generydcs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 2562. 
Then  take  his  Head  ; Yet  never  say  that  I 
Issu’d  this  Warrant,  but  Necessity. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  194. 

Necessity  . . . was  the  argument  of  tyrants,  it  was  the 
creed  of  slaves.  Pitt,  On  the  India  Pill,  Nov.  18, 1783. 

And  the  great  powers  we  serve  themselves  may  be 

Slaves  of  a tyrannous  Necessity.  M.  Arnold . Mycerinus. 
(6)  In  philos.,  the  inevitable  determination  of  the  human 
will  by  a motive  or  other  cause.  This  is  only  a special  use 
of  the  word  in  ihe  free-will  dispute.  In  philosophy  gen- 
erally, by  the  necessity  of  a cognition  is  properly  meant  a 
cognized  necessity,  or  universality  in  reference  to  possible 
states  of  things : although  some  writers  use  ihe  word  to 
denote  a constraint  upon  the  power  of  thought. 

Will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice), 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil’d, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity, 

Not  me.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  not 


necessity 

Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  power  to 
act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  there 
necessity  takes  place. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  13. 

3.  A condition  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
any  purpose ; also,  a necessary  of  life,  without 
which  life,  or  at  least  the  life  appropriate  to 
one’s  station,  would  be  impossible. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 

Not  for  delights.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1.  2. 
When  war  is  called  a necessity,  it  is  meant,  of  course, 
that  its  object  cannot  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  48. 

4.  Want  of  the  means  of  living;  lack  of  the 
means  to  live  as  becomes  one’s  station  or  is 
one’s  habit. 

Off  me  shall  ye  have  both  ayde  and  comfort 
In  all  your  nedes  of  necessite. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3818. 

I abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o’  the  air ; 

To  be  « comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl— 

Necessity's  sharp  pinch  ! Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  214. 

5.  Extreme  need,  in  general. 

See  what  strange  arts  necessitie  findes  out. 

Marlowe  and  Nashe,  Dido,  1.  142. 
Signior  Necessity,  that  hath  no  law. 

Scarce  ever  read  his  Litleton. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

R.  Franck , Northern  Memoirs  (written  in  1658, 
[printed  in  1694).  {Bartlett.) 

6f.  Business ; something  needful  to  be  done. 
They  that  to  you  haue  nessesite 
Be  gracious  euer  through  your  gentilnes. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  41. 
Whan  he  hadde  hym  a while  conveied,  lie  toke  leve,  and 
vede  thourgh  the  courte  in  his  othir  necessities. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  64. 

7.  Bad  illicit  spirit.  Halliwell . [Prov.  Eng.] 
—Doctrine  of  necessity,  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
actions  are  absolutely  determined  by  motives,  so  that  the 
will  is  not  free.— Internal  necessity.  See  internal.  — 
Legal  necessity,  constraint  by  the  law ; also,  that  which 
one  is  constrained  by  the  law  to  do,  irrespective  of  con- 
sent. The  word  necessity  is  also  used  in  the  law  to  denote 
that  degree  of  moral  necessity  which  is  recognized  as  jus- 
tifying or  excusing  an  act  otherwise  unlawful,  such  as  the 
killing  of  an  assailant  in  self-defense ; also,  particularly  in 
the  phrase  public  necessity,  to  designate  the  requirement 
of  what  is  needed  for  reasonable  convenience  or  facility 
and  completeness  in  accomplishing  a public  purpose. — 
Logical  necessity,  truth,  not  merely  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  but  in  every  state  of  things  in  which  the  propo- 
sition to  which  the  necessity  belongs  should  preserve  its 
signification ; the  truth  of  that  to  know  which  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  — Money  Of  necessity,  coins  (generally  of  un- 
usual shape,  and  rudely  fabricated)  issued  during  a siege 
(see  siege-piece ),  or  in  times  of  necessity,  when  there  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  operations  of 
the  ordinary  mints  are  suspended.— Moral  necessity. 
See  def.  2,  above.—  Natural  necessity.  See  natural .— 
Physical  necessity,  the  necessity  which  arises  from  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe.  This  necessity  is  condition- 
al, not  absolute.— Works  of  necessity,  in  the  Sunday 
laws,  any  labors  which  are  necessary  to  l>e  done  on  Sun- 
day for  life,  health,  comfort,  general  welfare,  and  reason- 
able convenience  for  enjoying  the  leisure  and  ohe  privi- 
leges of  the  day,  such  as  the  running  of  horse-cars,  ferries, 
and,  within  reasonable  limits,  railroad-trains,  and  such  la- 
bors as  are  requisite  for  maint  inirig  in  their  necessary 
continuity  processes  of  manufacture  incidental  to  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  keeping  up  the  fires  of  a blast-furnace.  =Syu. 
Necessity,  Need.  Necessity  is  more  urgent  than  need : a mer- 
chant may  have  need  of  more  money  in  order  to  the  most 
successful  managing  of  his  business ; he  may  have  a neces- 
±sity  for  more  cash  in  hand  to  avoid  going  into  bankruptcy, 
neck  (nek),  n.  [<  ME.  necke, nekke , niclce , nakke , 

< AS.  hnecca , the  neck,  the  back  of  the  neck, 
nape  of  the  neck,  = OFries.  hnekka , nekke  = MD. 
neck , nick,  nock)  D.  nek= MLG.  nacke , LG.  nakke 
= OHG.  hnac  ( hnacch -),  hnach-)  nac,  MHG.  nacke - 
knac ) G.  nacken  = Icel.  lmakki  = Sw.  nacke  = 
Dan.  nakke , nape  of  the  neck,  back  of  the  head. 
Of.  nuke)  nape  of  the  neck.]  1.  That  part  of  an 
animal’s  body  which  is  between  the  head  and 
the  trunk  and  connects  these  parts.  In  every  ver- 
tebrate the  neck  corresponds  in  extent  to  the  cervical 
vertebra;,  when  such  are  distinguishable.  It  is  usually 
narrower  or  more  slender  than  the  parts  between  which 
it  extends.  See  cuts  under  muscle. 

He  hathe  abouten  his  Nekke  300  Perles  oryent,  gode  and 
grete,  and  knotted,  as  Pater  Nostres  here  of  Amber. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  197. 
Or  necklace  for  a neck  to  which  the  swan’s 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet’s. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Figuratively,  life,  from  the  breaking  or  sever- 
ing of  the  neck  in  legal  executions:  as,  to  risk 
one’s  neck;  to  save  one’s  neck. — 3.  In  entom.i 
(a)  The  membrane  connecting  the  hard  parts  of 
an  insect’s  head  with  those  of  the  thorax,  and 
visible  only  when  the  head  is  forcibly  drawn 
out.  ( b ) The  posterior  part  of  the  head  when 
this  is  suddenly  narrowed  behind  the  eyes.  ( c ) 
A slender  anterior  prolongation  of  the  prothorax 
found  in  certain  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera. — 4. 
In  anat.,  a constricted  part,  or  constriction  of  a 


neckercher 

The  devil  on  his  neck.  See  devil.— To  break  the  neck, 

to  put  one  of  the  bones  of  the  neck  out  of  joint ; dislocate 
a cervical  vertebra.  In  legal  execution  by  hanging  the 
aim  is  to  cause  speedy  or  instantaneous  death  by  dislo- 
cating the  atlas  or  first  bone  from  the  axis  or  second  bone, 
and  at  the  same  time  injuring  the  spinal  cord.  See  check- 
ligaments,  under  ligament. — To  break  the  neck  of.  See 
break.— To  give  the  neckt,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke. 

Whom  when  his  foe  presumes  to  checke, 

His  seruants  stand  to  give  the  necke. 

Breton , Daffodils  and  Primroses,  p.  5.  {Davies.) 

To  harden  the  neck,  to  grow  obstinate  or  obdurate ; be 
more  and  more  perverse  and  rebellious. 

Our  fathers  dealt  proudly,  and  hardened  their  necks,  and 
hearkened  not  to  thy  commandments.  Neh.  ix.  16. 

To  tie  neck  and  heels,  to  confine  by  forcibly  bringing 
the  chin  and  knees  of  a person  close  together. — To  tread 
on  the  neck  Of,  figuratively,  to  subdue  utterly ; oppress. 
—To  win  by  a neck,  in  racing , to  be  first  by  the  length 

noblest  and  the  strongest  brennynge  watir  that  "jA***g  Tf’  T-  ufmcken  D nekken 
ie  distillid  out  of  puremy3ty  wiyn,  andputte  it  (UeKb  neCKen,  U.  neKKen, 
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part,  like  or  likened  to  a neck : as,  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone ; the  neck  of  the  bladder ; the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  See  cut  under  femur . — 5. 
The  flesh  of  the  neck  and  adjoining  parts:  as, 
a neck  of  mutton . — 6.  That  part  of  a thing  which 
corresponds  to  or  resembles  the  neck  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

Some  of  them  upon  the  necke  of  their  launce  haue  an 
hooke,  wherewithall  they  attempt  to  pull  men  out  of  their 
saddles.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  62. 

(«)  That  part  of  a garment  which  covers  the  neck  : as,  the 
high  neck  of  a gown.  (6)  A long  narrow  strip  of  land  con- 
necting two  larger  tracts ; an  isthmus. 

They  followed  vs  to  the  necke  of  Land,  which  we  thought 
had  beene  severed  from  the  mayne. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  107. 

(c)  The  slender  upper  part  of  any  vessel  which  has  a larger 
rounded  body : as,  the  neck  of  a bottle,  retort,  etc. 

Take  the 

3e  may  haue  _ 

into  a glas  clepid  amphora,  with  a long  necke. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  5. 

(d)  In  stringed  musical  instruments  of  the  viol  and  lute 
families,  the  long  slender  part  extending  upward  from 
the  body,  culminating  in  the  head  where  the  tension  is 
regulated,  and  bearing  in  front  the  finger-board  over 
which  the  strings  (or  such  of  them  as  are  to  be  stopped) 
are  stretched,  (e)  The  part  of  an  axle  that  passes  through 


kill;  from  the  noun:  see  neck , w.]  1.  To 

strangle  or  behead. 

If  he  should  neglect 

One  hour,  the  next  shall  see  him  in  my  grasp, 

And  the  next  after  that  shall  see  him  neck’d. 

Keats,  Cap  and  Bells,  st.  22. 

c mmn  _ v..irri^^  2.  To  bend  down  or  break  off  by  force  of  the 

the  hub  of  the  wheel;  also,  a diminished  part  of  any  shaft  ^.wind:  said  of  ears  of  com.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
resting  in  a bearing.  (/)  The  round  shank  connecting  neck-band  (nek'band),  n.  If.  A gorget.  Pals - 
the  blade  and  the  socket  of  a bayonet,  (g)  The  constricted  qrave. — 2.  The  *>art  of  a shirt  which  encircles 
part  joining  the  knob  to  the  breech  of  a gun.  (h)  The  v.onH  tnwhiMi  thp  onllnri* 

contracted  part  of  a furnace  over  the  bridge,  between  the  tne  neck , the  Dana  to  which  the  collar  is  sewea, 

stack  and  the  heating-  or  melting-chamber.  (£)  In  print-  or  to  which  a separate  collar  is  buttoned.. 
ing,  the  slope  between  the  face  and  the  shoulder  of  a type,  neck-barrowt  (nek'bar//o),  n.  A form  of  shrine 
Sometimes  called  beard,  (f)  In  bot. : (1)  In^  nmsses,  the  •yyhich  relics  or 


J)  . . . 

collum  or  tapering  base  of  the  capsule.  (2)  In  histology, 
the  rim  or  wall  of  the  archegonium  which  projects  above 
the  prothallium.  It  rests  upon  the  venter,  and  is  ordina- 
rily composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  {k)  The 
filled-up  pipe  or  channel  through  which  volcanic  mate- 
rial has  found  its  way  upward.  In  modern  volcanic  areas 
the  vent  through  which  the  lava,  cinders,  or  ashes  are 
ejected  and  reach  the  surface  is  generally  concealed  from 
view  by  the  accumulated  material  which  has  been  thrown 
out.  In  eruptive  regions  belonging  to  the  older  geologi- 
cal systems  denudation  has  occasionally  removed  the  over- 
lying  debris,  so  that  the  connection  of  the  volcanic  orifice 
with  the  more  deep-seated  regions  can  be  seen  and  ex- 
amined. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  volcanic  areas  of  Scotland.  When  the  neck 
is  harder  than  the  country  rocks,  it  stands  up  in  relief, 
forming  a butte,  as  often  happens  in  Arizona.  (Z)  The 
crook  of  the  head  of  a golf-club  where  it  joins  the  shaft. 

7.  In  the  clamp  process  of  brickmaking,  one 
of  a series  of  walls  of  unburned  bricks  which 


images  were  carried 
on  the  shoulders  in 
processions.  Halli- 
well. 

neck-bearing  (nek'- 
bar"ing),«.  Inclocks 
and  watches,  a bear- 
ing for  a journal  of 
a wheel  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  end  of 
the  arbor  exterior  to 

the  bearing,  so  that  the  journal  forms  a sort 
of  neck  for  the  support  of  the  wheel, 
neck-beef  (nek'bef),  n.  The  coarse  ilesh  of  the 
neck  of  cattle. 

They  ’ll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckbeef)  for  counters.  Swift. 
together  constitute  a clamp.  The  walls  are  built  neck-bone  (nek'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  nekke  bon;  < 

' ' — necjc  + ftone1.]  If.  The  nape  of  the  neck. 

A hand  him  smot  upon  the  nekke-boon. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  L 571. 


Neck -bearing. 

, shaft ; b,  overhanging  pinion ; 
c,  neck-bearing. 


2.  Any  of  the  cervical  vertebral,  of  which  there 
are  seven  in  nearly  all  mammals, 
neck-break  (nek'brak),  n.  Same  as  break- 


three  bricks  thick,  about  sixty  long,  ami  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  high,  and  incline  inward  again  it  a central  upright 
wall.  The  Bides  and  top  are  cased  with  burned  bricks. 

8.  A small  bundle  of  the  best  ears  of  a wheat- 
harvest,  used  in  the  ceremony  of  “crying  the 
neck.”  [Prov.  Eug.] — 9.  As  a geographical 
designation,  a corner  or  triangular  district : as, 

Penn’s  AM.  [Local  U S (New  York,  New  nec£ucll  vllc„  

Jersey),  and  South  African.]  A stiff  neck,  m ^at  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  neck. 
Scrip.,  persistence  m disobedience  ; obduracy,  jer.  xvn.  Q 7,  a / a\ 

23. — Derbyshire  neck,  bronchocele  or  goitei  : frequent  oee  necK,  o {j)  (*-/.  . 

in  the  hill v parts  of  Derbyshire,  England.— Nape  Of  the  nCCk-ChaHl  (nek  chan),  71.  A chain  serving  as 

neck.  See  nnpei.— Neck  and  crop.  See  crop—  Neck  a necklace. 

neck-cloth  (nek'kldth),  n.  A folded  cloth  worn 
around  the  neck  as  a band  or  cravat;  an  ar- 


ncck.  [Sc.] 

tC-cell  (nek'sel),  n. 


In  hot.)  one  of  the  cells 


and  heels.  Same  as  neck  and  crop. 


The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  brought  in  neck  and  heels, 
as  they  say,  that  the  Earl  might  be  popular. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  72. 

Neck  and  neck,  at  an  equal  pace ; stride  for  stride ; ex- 
actly even,  or  side  by  side : used  in  racing,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  competition  of  any  kind. — Neck  canal-cell,  in 
bot.,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ns  neck-cell. — Neck  of  a 
column  or  of  a capital,  in  arch.,  the  space  between  the 
top  of  the  shaft  proper  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  cap- 
ital, if  any  separation  is  indicated.  Thus,  in  the  Doric  col- 
umn, the  continuation,  whether  plain,  ornamented,  or  re- 
cessed, of  the  shaft  above  the  incision  or  hypotrachelium  as 
far  as  the  annulets  of  the  echinus,  is  the  neck.  Sometimes 
called  trachelium.  See  necking,  and  cut  under  column.— 
Neck  of  a gun,  the  part  between  the  muzzle  moldings  and 


tide  of  dress  which  replaced  the  ruff  and  fall- 
ing banfl,  and  formed  a marked  feature  in  the 
fashionable  dress  of  men  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  ends  were 
commonly  of  lace  and  fell  over  the  breast.  (See  steinkirk.) 
Later,  and  down  to  about  1820,  the  neck-cloth  was  plain 
and  composed  of  fine  white  linen. 

The  loose  neck-cloth  had  long  pendent  ends  terminating 
in  lace,  if  it  was  not  entirely  made  of  that  material. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  474. 

neck-collart  (nek'kol//ar),  n.  A gorget.  Pals- 
grave. 


the  cornice-ring.— Neck  of  an  embrasure,  in  fort.,  the  necked  (nekt),  a.  [<  neck  + -ed2.]  Having  a 

nnLr  “£ok  J M"d  in&cated:  generally  used  in 

composition,  as  in  long -necked,  s\\U-necked. 

When  you  hear  the  drum, 

And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry -neck’d  fife. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5.  30. 

Neckera  (nek'er-a),  n,  [NL.  (Hedwig,  1801), 
named  after  N’.’ J "Necker,  a German  botanist.] 
A genus  of  pleurocarpous  bryaceous  mosses, 
type  of  the  Neckeracece.  They  are  long,  erect  or  pen- 
dent, widely  cespitose  plants,  with  flat  glossy  leaves  and 
double  peristome,  the  inner  membrane  of  which  is  divided 
into  filiform  segments. 


narrowest  part  of  the  embrasure,  within  the  wider  outer 
part,  called  the  mouth.— Neck  of  a rib,  the  part  between 
the  head  (or  capitulum)  and  the  shoulder  (or  tuberculum). 
— Neck  of  the  bladder,  the  part  of  the  bladder  adjoining 
the  urethral  outlet.—  Neck  of  the  calcaneum,  the  slight- 
ly constricted  part  in  front  of  the  tuberosity.— Neck  of  the 
femur,  the  constricted  part  of  the  femur  between  the  head 
and  the  top  of  the  shaft.— Neck  of  the  foot,  the  instep. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.l— Neck  of  the  humerus,  (a)  In 
anat.,  the  slight  constriction  separating  the  head  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone ; the  circumference  of  the  articular  sur- 
face, affording  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament.  (b) 
In  surg.,  a weak  point  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  a little 
below  the  tuberosities : so  called  from  the  frequency  of 
fracture  at  this  point.— Neck  of  the  uterus,  the  lower, 


iracuire  at  tins  point. — neoiv.  ui  tne  uici  uo,  vuo  - , - - \ 7 rXTT  / 

narrower  part  of  the  uterus,  projecting  into  the  vagina;  Neck6r&C6c&  (nek-G-ra  S6-e),  n . pi.  [-N1j*>  \ 


the  cervix  uteri.— Neck  or  nothing,  at  every  risk ; des- 
perately : as,  I ’ll  take  the  chances,  neck  or  nothing.—  On,  or 
in  the  neck  of,  immediately  after ; closely  following ; on 
the  heels  of. 

He  deposed  the  king ; 

Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life ; 

And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task’d  the  whole  state. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  92. 

Upon  the  Neck  of  this  began  the  Quarrel  in  Holbum  be- 
tween the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  and  some 
Citizens.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  193. 


Neckera  + -acese.~\  A family  of  bryaceous 
mosses,  takingits  name  from  tlie  genus  Neckera. 
They  are  large,  flat,  cushion-like  mosses  with  smooth 
leaves  and  erect,  symmetrical  capsules,  the  calyptra  cu- 
cullate  or  conical,  often  hairy,  and  the  peristome  simple 
or  double,  or  (rarely)  absent. 

neckercher  (nek'  er-cher),  n.  A corrupted  form 
of  neckerchief.  [Now  dial.] 

Pawned  her  neckerchers  for  clean  bands  for  him. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 


neckerchief 

neckerchief  (nek'&Mshif),  to.  [<  late  MB.  nek- 
kyrchefe;  eontr.  of  neck-kerchief.']  A kerchief 
for  the  neck. 

They  had  mantles  of  scarlet  furred,  and  euerie  mantle 
had  lettice  about  the  necke  like  a neckerchief. 

Slow,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1538. 

neck-guard  (nek'giird),  n.  An  attachment  to 
a helmet  serving  to  protect  the  neck.  See 
camail  and  couvre-nuquc,  and  cut  under  armet. 
neck-hackle  (nek'hak"l),  n.  A feather  from 
the  neck  of  the  domestic  fowl,  particularly  such 
a feather  from  the  cock  bird,  used  by  anglers 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies ; a hackle- 
feather  : distinguished  from  saddle-hackle, 
though  the  feathers  are  of  much  the  same  char- 
acter. 

neck-handkerchief  (nek'hang'kOr-ehif),  n.  A 
neckerchief ; a cravat. 

Open  the  top  drawer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  take  out  a 
clean  shirt  and  neck-handkerchief. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

neckherringt,  n.  [ME.  neckeherring,  nekherynge; 
< neck  + '‘herring,  * herynge , perhaps  for  hery- 
ing,  berrying,  verbal  n.  of  herryV,  praise,  honor: 
being  thus  lit.  an  honor  bestowed  (by  a blow) 
on  the  neck:  see  accolade.]  The  accolade  used 
in  dubbing. 

Then  with  an  shout  the  Cadgear  thus  can  say, 
“Abide  and  thou  ane  Necke- Herring  shalt  haue 
Is  worth  my  Capill,  creilles  and  all  the  laue.” 
Henryson,  Moral  Fables  (quoted  in  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  261,  note). 

necking  (nek'ing),  ».  [<  neck  + -ing1.]  1. 
In  arch.,  the  hypophyge  or  moldings  often  in- 
tervening between  the  projecting  part  of  the 
capital  of  a column  and  the  vertical  part  or 
shaft,  as  the  annulets  of  the  Doric  capital : of- 
ten used  as  a synonym  of  neck,  though  strict- 
ly a column  may  have  a neck,  but  no  necking. 
See  cuts  under  capital  and  column. — 2.  A neck- 
handkerchief  or  necktie.  Halliwell.  TProv. 
Eng.] 

neckinger  (nek'in-jer),  n.  [<  necking  + -erV] 
A neck-handkerchief,  specifically  that  worn  by 
women  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
necking-stroket  (nek'ing-strok),  to.  A blow 
which  decapitates. 

The  plot  had  a fatal  necking-stroke  at  that  execution. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  220.  (Davies.) 

neck-kerchief.  n.  See  neckerchief. 
necklace  (nek'las),  m.  [<  neck  + lace.]  1.  Any 
flexible  ornament  worn  round  the  neck,  as  one 
of  shells,  coins,  beads,  or  flowers. 

My  wife  . . . hath  pitched  upon  a necklace  with  three 
rows  [of  pearls],  which  is  a very  good  one,  and  so  is  the 
Price.  Pepys,  Diary,  April  30,  1666. 

2.  A band  or  tie  for  the  neck,  of  lace,  silk,  or 
the  like,  worn  by  women. 

A plain  muslin  tucker  I put  on,  and  my  black  silk  neck- 
lace instead  of  the  French  necklace  my  lady  gave  me. 

Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  i.  64.  (Davies.) 

3.  A noose  or  halter.  [Slang.] 

What  are  these  fellows  ? what ’s  the  crime  committed. 
That  they  wear  necklaces  ? Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  3. 

4f.  Naut. , a chain  about  a lower  mast,  to  which 
the  futtock-shrouds  were  formerly  secured;  a 
strap  girding  a lower  mast  and  carrying  lead- 
ing-blocks.— 5.  In  ceram.,  a molding  or  con- 
tinuous ornament  applied  to  the  shoulder  or 
neck  of  a vase  or  bottle,  especially  when  twist- 
ed, divided  into  beads,  or  the  like, 
necklaced  (nek'last),  a.  [<  necklace  4-  -ed2.] 
Having  a necklace ; marked  as  with  a necklace. 
The  hooded  and  the  necklaced  snake.  Sir  W.  Jones. 
necklace-moss  (nek'las-mos),  n.  The  common 
pendent  lichen,  Usnea  barbata.  Also  called  idle- 
moss  and  tree-moss. 

necklace-poplar  (nek' las -popular),  n.  See 
poplar. 

necklace-shaped  (nek'las-shapt),  a.  Same  as 
moniliform. 

necklace-tree  (nek'las-tre),  n.  The  bead-tree, 
Ormosia  monosperma. 

necklandt  (nek'land),  to.  A neck  or  long  strip 
-of  land.  [Rare.] 

What  names  the  first  inhabitantsdid  giuevnto  Streights, 
bayes,  harboroughs,  necklands,  creekes. 

Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  572. 

necklet  (nek'let),  n.  [<  neck  + -let.]  A sim- 
ple form  of  necklace. 

The  full  yellow,  sherry-tinted  specimens  [of  amber], 
worked  up  into  necklets  and  beads,  ...  are  destined  to 
adorn  the  ebony  necks  of  the  dusky  beauties  of  Otaheite  or 
Timbuctoa  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  52. 

neck-mold  (nek'mold),  n.  Same  as  neck-molding. 
neck-molding  (nek'moFding),  to.  In  arch.,' a. 
small  convex  molding  or  astragal  surrounding 
a column  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  capi- 
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tal;  a similar  feature  at  the  union  of  a finial 
with  a pinnacle : a form  of  necking.  See  cuts 
under  capital  and  finial. 

neck-piece  (nek'pes),  to.  1.  That  part  of  a suit 
of  armor,  especially  plate-armor,  which  protects 
the  neck;  the  colletin. — 2.  Rarely,  the  gorget. 
— 3.  A frill  or  a strip  of  lace  or  linen  worn  at 
the  neck  of  a gown ; a tucker. 

A certain  female  ornament  by  some  called  ...  a neck- 
piece, being  a strip  of  fine  linen  or  muslin. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  100. 

neck-questiont  (nek'kwes//ehon),  to.  A matter 
of  life  and  death ; a vital  question. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  the  main  touchstone  to 
discover  the  poor  Protestants.  . . . This  neck-question,  as 
I may  term  it,  the  most  dull  and  duncicall  Commissioner 
^was  able  to  ask.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VIII.  ii.  26. 

neck-ring  (nek'ring),  to.  In  entom.,  the  pro- 
thorax when  it  is  slender  and  somewhat  elon- 
gate, as  in  the  Aphides  or  plant-lice.  [Rare.] 
neck-strap  (nek'strap),  «.  A strap  used  on  the 
neck  of  a horse,  (a)  A halter-strap.  (6)  Part  of  a 
martingale. 

necktie  (nek'tl),  n.  Properly,  a narrow  band, 
generally  of  silk  or  satin,  worn  around  the  neck, 
and  tied  in  a knot  in  front;  by  extension,  any 
band,  scarf,  or  tie  worn  around  the  neck  or  fas- 
tened in  front  of  the  collar, 
neck-twine  (nek'twin),  n.  In pattern-weaving, 
one  of  a number  of  small  strings  by  which  the 
mails  are  connected  with  the  compass-board. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

neck-verset  (nek'vers),  n.  1.  A verse  in  some 
“Latin  book  in  Gothic  black  letter”  (usually 
Ps.  Ii.  1),  formerly  set  by  the  ordinary  of  a prison 
before  a malefactor  claiming  benefit  of  clergy, 
in  order  to  test  his  ability  to  read,  if  the  ordinary 
or  his  deputy  said  “legit  ut  clericus”  (he  reads  like  a clerk 
or  scholar),  the  malefactor  was  burned  in  the  hand  and 
set  free,  thus  saving  his  neck. 

Yea,  set  foorth  a rwckeue>se  to  saue  all  maner  of  trespass- 
ers fro  the  f eare  of  the  sword  of  the  vengeaunce  of  God  put 
in  the  handes  of  princes  to  take  vengeaunce  on  all  such ! 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  112. 
Calarn.  How  the  fool  stares ! 

Fior.  And  looks  as  if  he  were 
Conning  his  neck-verse. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ii.  1. 

Hence — 2.  Averse  or  phrase  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  which  one’s  fate  depends ; a shib- 
boleth. 

These  words,  “ bread  and  cheese,”  were  their  neck-verse  or 
shibboleth  to  distinguish  them;  all  pronouncing  “broad 
and  cause  ” being  presently  put  to  death.  Fuller. 

neckwear  (nek' war),  n.  Neckties,  cravats, 
scarfs,  etc. 

neckweed  (nek' wed),  n.  1.  A small,  widely 
diffused  plant,  Veronica  peregrina , once  deemed 
efficacious  in  scrofula. — 2.  Hemp,  as  used  for 
making  ropes  for  hangmen’s  use.  [Slang.] 

There  is  an  herbe  whiche  light  fellowes  merily  will  call 
Gallowgrasse,  Neckeweede,  or  the  Tristrams  knot,  or  Saynt 
Audres  lace,  or  a bastarde  brothers  badge,  with  a difference 
on  the  left  side,  &c. : you  know  my  meaning. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  240. 

Some  call  it  neck-weed,  for  it  hath  a tricke 
To  cure  the  necke  that  *s  troubled  with  the  crick. 

^ John  Taylor,  Praise  of  Hemp-Seed.  ( Nares .) 

neck-yoke  (nek'yok),  TO.  Same  as  yoke,  1. 
Necrobia  (nek-ro'bi-a),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vespiq, 
a dead  body,  + /3i'of,  life.]  A genus  of  beetles 
*of  the  family  Cleridce. 

necrobiosis  (nekAro-bi-6'sis),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veicpd c,  a dead  body,  + /5/or,  life,  + -osis.]  In 
pathol.,  degenerative  progress  toward  and  end- 
ing in  the  death  of  a portion  of  tissue, 
necrobiotic  (nek"ro-bi-ot'ik),  a.  [<  necrobiosis 
(- ot -)  + 4c.]  Of,  pertainingto,  or  characterized 
by  necrobiosis. 

Necrodes  (nek-ro'dez),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veicpd 
contr.  of  ve/cpoetAr/q,  like  a dead  body,  < vespig,  a 
dead  body,  + elSog,  form.]  A genus  of  carrion- 
beetles  of  the  family  Silphidce. 

Necroharpages  (nek-ro-har'pa-jez),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  veKpor,  a dead  body,  + apical;  (apiray-), 
a robber:  see  Harpax.]  In  Sundevall’s  system 
of  classification,  a group  of  birds  of  prey  con- 
sisting primarily  of  the  American  vultures  or 
Cathartides,  considered  as  one  of  the  cohorts  of 
Accipitres,  but  with  certain  other  genera,  as 
Polyborus,  Milvago,  Daptrius,  and  Dicholophus, 
appended.  See  cut  under  Cathartes. 
necrolatry  (nek-rol'a-tri),  to.  [<  Gr.  veicpd f,  a 
deadhody,  + larpeia',  worship.]  Worship  of  the 
dead ; worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  of 
ancestors ; excessive  veneration  or  sentimental 
reverence  toward  the  dead. 

Egypt  the  native  land  of  necrolatry. 

Ewald,  Hist.  Israel  (trans.),  III.  50. 


i.  Skull  of  Necrolemur  ontiquus.  2. 
Lower  jaw  of  Necrolemur  edwardst. 
(Both  natural  size.) 


necromant 

Necrolemur  (nek-rol'e-mGr),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vt- 
updg,  a dead  body,  + NL.  Lemur,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

genus  of  extinct 
lemuroid  mam- 
mals of  Prance, 
having  the  ca- 
nines reduced.  N. 
antiquus  is  the 
typical  species.  It 
is  ref  erred  by  Cope 
to  the  f amilyMixo- 
dectidw. — 2.  \l.c.] 

An  animal  of  this 
genus. 

necrologic  (nek- 
ro-loj'ik),  a.  [= 

F”.  necrologique ; < 
necrolog-y  + -ic.] 

Pertaining  to  a 
necrology;  giving  an  account  of  the  dead  or  of 
deaths. 

necrologist  (nek-rol'o-jist), «.  [<  necrolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  gives  an  account  of  deaths ; one 
who  writes  or  prepares  obituary  notices, 
necrology  (nek-rol'o-ji),  to.;  pi.  necrologies (-jiz). 
[=  F . necrologie  = Sp.  necrologia,  necrologia  = 
Pg.  necrologio,  necrologia  = It.  necrologia,  < Gr. 
veicpdp,  a dead  body,  + -rxiyla,  < Aeye/v,  speak : see 
-ology.]  1.  A register. of  persons,  as  members 
of  a society,  etc.,  who  die  within  a certain  time ; 
an  obituary,  or  a collection  of  obituary  notices. 
— 2.  Formerly,  in  religious  houses,  a book 
which  contained  the  names  of  persons  for 
whose  souls  prayer  was  to  be  offered,  as  found- 
ers of  the  establishment,  benefactors,  and  mem- 
bers. 

necromancer  (nek'ro-man-ser),  to.  [Formerly 
negromancer,  nygromancer;  < OF.  nigromanceur, 

< nigromance,  necromancy:  see  necromancy.] 
One  who  practises  necromancy;  a conjurer;  a 
sorcerer;  a wizard. 

Kyng  Henry  of  Castell  had  there  with  hym  a nygroman- 
cer of  Toilet.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cccxxxii. 

There,  shall. not  be  found  among  you  any  one  . . . that 
useth  divination,. ...  or  a witch,  or  a charmer,  or  a con- 
suiter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a wizard,  or  a necromancer. 

Dent,  xviii.  11. 

[<  necro- 
practices  of  a 

conjuring. 

All  forms  of  mental  deception,  mesmerism,  witchcraft, 
necromancing , and  so  on.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

necromancing  (nek'ro-man-sing),  a.  [<  necro- 
manc-y  + -ing%.]  Practising  necromancy. 

The  mighty  necromancing  witch. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  vi. 

necromancy  (nek'ro-man-si),  to.  [In  earlier  use 
corruptly  nicromancy,  nigromancy,  negromancy; 

< ME.  nigromancie,  nigromauncie,  nygramansi, 
nigremauncie,  and,  with  loss  of  initial  «,  egra- 
mauncye,  egremauncye,  < OF.  nigromance,  nigre- 
menche,  F.  necromancie  = Sp.  nigromancia  = Pg. 
necromancia,  negromancia  = It.  necromanzia, 
negromanzia,  nigromanziafL.  necromantia,  ML. 
corruptly  nigromantia  (a  form  simulating  L. 
niger,  black,  as  if  the  ‘black  art’),  < Gr.  vespo- 
yavreta,  also  vetepopavreiov,  an  evoking  of  the 
dead  to  cause  them  to  reveal  the  future,  < veupSr, 
a dead  body,  + pavrela,  divination,  < pavreitcOai , 
divine,  prophesy:  see  Mantis.]  1.  Divination 
by  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  con- 
versing with  them  ; the  pretended  summoning 
of  apparitions  of  the  dead  in  order  that  they 
may  answer  questions. 

Of  nygramansi  ynogh  to  note  when  she  liket. 

And  all  the  fetes  full  faire  in  a few  yeres. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  402. 

By  liis  skill  in  necromancy,  he  has  a power  of  calling 
whom  he  pleases  from  the  dead. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  7. 

2.  The  art  of  magic  in  general ; enchantment; 
conjuration ; the  black  art. 

So  moche  she  sette  ther-on  hir  entent,  and  lerned  so 
moche  of  egramauncye,  that  the  peple  cleped  hir  after- 
ward Morgain  le  fee,  the  suster  of  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  508. 

Men  maken  hem  dauncen  and  syngen,  clappynge  here 
Wenges  to  gydere.  and  maken  gret  noyse  : and  where  it 
he  by  Craft  or  be  Nygromancye,  I wot  nere. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  219. 
This  palace  standeth  in  the  air. 

By  necromancy  placed  there. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  1.  34. 

necroma^tt,  to.  [Formerly  also  nigromant;  < F. 
necromant  = Pg.  necromante,  < L.  necromantius, 

< Gr.  veiepduavTig,  a necromancer,  < vtupor,  a dead 
body,  + yivTiq,  a diviner.  Cf.  necromancy.]  A 
necromancer. 


necromancing  (nek'ro-man-sing),  1 
manc-y  + -ing1.]  The  art  or  prt 


necromancer ; 


necromant 
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Emetren  [It.],  a precious  stone  much  esteemed  of  the  taining  to  or  characteristic  of  beetles  of  the  ge- 
Assyrians,  and  vsed  of  nujromants.  Florio.  nug  Eecrophorus,  or  having  their  habits, 

necromantic  (nek-ro-man'tik),  a.  and  n.  j;=  Necrophorus  (nek-rof'o-rus),  n.  [NL.:  see 


OF.  nigromantique  = Sp.  uigromdntieo  - - Pg. 
necromantico  = It.  negromantico,  nigromantico, 

< ML.  necromanticus,  negromanticus , < L.  necro- 
mantia,  necromancy:  see  necromancy.']  I.  a. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performed  by  necro- 
mancy. 

These  metaphysics  of  magicians, 

And  necromantic  books,  are  heavenly. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  i.  1. 

Think’st  thou  that  Bacon  s nicromanticke  skill 
Cannot  performe  his  head  and  wall  of  brasse  ? 

Greene , Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  L 34& 

2.  Witching;  enchanting;  magical. 

O pow’rful  NecromantU  Eyes ! 

Who  in  your  Circles  strictly  pries 
Will  find  that  Cupid  with  his  Dart 
In  you  doth  practice  the  black  Art. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

3.  Conjuring. 

A Nekromantike  priest  did  aduertise  him  that  hee  should 
not  dismay.  Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  33. 

II.  n.  1.  A magical  or  conjuring  trick;  a 
magical  act ; conjuring.  [Rare.] 

How  curious  to  contemplate  two  state-rooks, 

Studious  their  nests  to  feather  in  a trice, 

With  all  the  necromantic s of  their  art, 

Playing  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other ! 

Young,  Night  'thoughts,  viii. 

2.  A conjurer;  a magician. 

Perchaunce  thou  art  a Nekromantike,  and  hast  enchaunt- 
ed  him.  Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  142. 

necromanticalf  (nek-ro-man'ti-kal),  a.  [ inec - examination;  autopsy.  Also  necropsy, 
romantic  + -al.]  Practising  necromancy  or  necrose  (nek'ros),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  necrosed, 
the  black  art.  ppr.  necrosing.  [<  necrosis,  n.]  To  be  or  be- 

Most  nccrvmantical  astrologer ! come  affected  with  necrosis. 

Do  this,  and  take  me  for  your  servant  ever.  He  was  taught  in  cases  of  comminuted  fracture  to  take 

T.  Tomkis  ('(),  Albumazar,  i.  7.  out  the  spicules  of  bone, . . . lest  they  should  ne.  rose  and 

, , , . i i ..  7 to,,  give  rise  to  trouble.  Medical  News,  LlII.  138. 

necromantically  (nek-ro-man  ti-kal-i),  adv.  By 
necromancy  or  the  black  art;  by  conjuring. 

necronite  (nek'ro-nlt),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ven p6g, 
a dead  body,  + -ite2.]  Fetid  feldspar,  a variety 
of  orthoclase.  When  struck  or  pounded  it  exhales  a 
fetid  odor  like  that  of  putrid  flesh.  T* 


nectarize 

The  sweet  peace  making  draught  went  round,  and  lame 
Ephaistus  fild 

Nectar  to  all  the  other  gods.  Chapman , Iliad,  i.  578. 

2.  Hence,  any  delicious  and  salubrious  drink. 
Specifically  — (a)  A drink  compounded  of  wine,  honey, 
and  spices.  Also  called  piment.  (b;  A sweet  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  Greek  islands:  a name  given  indeterminate- 
ly to  wines  of  similar  quality. 

3.  In  hot.,  the  saccharine  excretion  of  floral 
and  of  certain  extra-floral  glands;  the  honey 
of  a flower.  It  serves  to  attract  the  iu  sects  or 
birds  which  pollinate  the  flower. 

nectar-bird  (nek'tar-berd),  v.  A honey-sucker 
or  sunbird  of  the  family  Nectariniida\ 

“ ‘ al),  a.  [<  vectare-ous  + 


necrophorous,']  The  typical  genus  of  Necropho- 
ridce , having  ten-jointed  antennaa.  They  are  most- 
ly large  dark-colored  beetles,  sometimes  ornamented  with 
reddish  or  yellowish  bands;  they  usually  exhale  a musky 
odor.  They  have  long  been  noted  for  burying  the  bodies 
of  small  dead  animals,  in  which  they  lay  tlieir  eggs,  'lhe 
larvae  resemble  those  of  Silpha,  but  are  longer  and  attenu- 
ate at  both  ends,  wi  h a short  labrum.  The  genus  is  wide- 
spread, with  numerous  species.  See  cut  under  burying - 
beetle.  _ 

necropolis  (nek-rop'o-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ve - 
KpojroAtg,  a,  cemetery/ < vespog,  a dead  body,  + nectareal  (nek-ta/re-a  .. 

tz6ai£)  a city .]  A cemetery;  specifically,  one  or  _(lp-\  \ Pertaining  to  nectar ; nectarean. — 2. 

the  cemeteries  of  ancient  peoples.  Such  burying-  game  ag  nect(iriuL 

grounds,  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  sites  of  ancient  cities,  /Tjfllr.ta'rfi-ftnl  a K L nectar eus.  of 

arc  very  extensive  and  abound  in  valuable  remains,  i rom  nectarean  (nCK-ta  ie  an  i,  a. 
the  ancient  cemeteries  a large  part  of  modern  archaeo- 
logical knowledge  has  been  derived,  owing  to  the  practice 
among  the  peoples  of  antiquity  of  depositing  in  their 
tombs  objects  of  art  and  of  daily  use,  and  very  generally 
of  ornamenting  them  with  characteristic  monuments  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  or  epigraphy.  The  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  modern  cemeteries  in  or  near  towns. 

necropsy  (nek'rop-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  vEKfjog,  a dead 
body,  + d^ig,  sight:  see  optic.]  Same  as  necro- 
scopy. 

necroscopic  (nek-ro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  necroscop-y 
+ -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  necroscopy  or  post-mor- 
tem examinations. 

i necroscopical  (nek-ro-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  necro- 
scopic 4-  -al.]  Same  as  necroscopic. 

necroscopy  (nek'ro-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  veicpdg , a 
dead  body,  + -ckotc  a,  < oKoneiv,  view.]  The  ex- 
amination of  a body  after  death ; post-mortem 


nectar  (see  nectareous ),  + -an.]  Pertaining  to 
nectar;  resembling  nectar;  very  sweet  and 
pleasant. 

Choicest  nectarean  juice  crown’d  largest  bowls 
And  overlook  d the  brim,  alluring  sight, 

Of  fragrant  scent,  attractive,  taste  divine. 

Gay,  Wine. 

nectared  (nek'tard),  a.  [<  nectar  + -e<fl.]  Im- 
bued with  nectar;  mingled  withnectar;  abound- 
ing in  nectar. 

And  a perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton,  Comus,  L 479l 

nectarelt,  a.  [In  the  quoted  passage  for 
# nectarall , < nectar  + -al.]  Like  nectar;  nec- 
tareous. 

For  your  breaths  too,  let  them  smell 
Ambrosia-like,  or  nectar  ell. 

Herrick,  To  his  Mistresses. 

nectareous  (nek-ta're-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  nectareo 
— Pg.  nectareo  = It.  nettareo , < L.  nectarevs,  < Gr. 
veKTapeogj  nectareous,  < vkurap , nectar:  see  nec- 
tar ] Same  as  nectarean. 

Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
. The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew. 

necrosis  (nek-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  necrosis , \ Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  L 136. 

Gr.  vispuatg,  a killing,  in  passive  sense  dead-  nectareous]y  (nek-ta're-us-li),  adv.  In  a nec- 
ness,  < vEKpovVy  kill,  deaden,  intr.  and  pass,  mor-  tareous  manner. 

tify,  < Vficpof,  a dead  body.]  1.  Inpathol.,  the  nectareousness  (nek-t&'re-us-nes),  n.  The 

death  of  a circumscribed  piece  of  tissue.  It  quality  of  being  nectareous. 

may  be  produced  by  stoppage  of  the  blood-supply,  as  in  nictar:„lan(l  (nek'tar-gland),  ».  A gland  se- 

embolism,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  agency,  or  ueetd.1  gidliu  , i.ii  6 it  & 

by  excessive  heat  or  cold.  It  may  involve  large  masses  of  cretin^  nectar  or  Honey . 

tissue,  or  small  clusters  of  cells,  orscattered  individual  cells,  nectarial  (nek-ta'ri-al),  a.  [<  nectary  + -al.  J 
The  necrosed  tissue  may  be  absorbed  and  replaced  by  nor-  Qf  or  pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a plant, 
mal  tissue  or  by  cicatricial  tissue.  It  may  form  a caseous  , J.  , , l < veclarv  + -ed? 

mass,  or  the  cavity  may  fill  with  lymph,  forming  a cyst.  nectariett  (nek  ta-ricl),  a.  (A  nectary  -r ea  .J 
2.  In  bot.,  a disease  of  plants,  chieflpfound  upon  Provided  with  nectaries  or  honey-producing 
the  leaves  and  soft  parenchymatous  parts.  It  organs : said  of  flowers  or  plants, 
consists  of  small  black  spots,  below  which  the  substance  nectanlyma  (nek"ta-n-li  ma),  n.  (NL,.,  t nec- 
of  the  plant  decays.  Also  called  spotting.— Coagulation-  tarium , nectary,  + Gr.  hvpa,  what  is  washed 
necrosis.  See  coagulation.  or  wiped  off,  < lovew,  L.  lucre,  wash  : see  fate2, 

necrotic  (nek-rot'ik),  o.  [<necrosu(-ot-)  + -tr.J  tave2i  In  hot.,  a collection  of  long  hairs  found 
Characterized  by  necrosis ; exhibiting  necrosis ; on  the  inner  Burface  of  some  flowers,  as  Meny- 
dead,  as  applied  to  tissues.  ^ ^ anthes . 


It  is  found  in  small 
nodules  in  the  limestone  of  Baltimore. 

Necrophaga  (nek-rof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  necrophagus:  see  necrophagous.]  A di- 
vision of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  proposed  by 
Macleay,  including  various  beetles  whieh  feed 
upon  carrion,  as  the  Dermestida:,  Silphidce,  Niti- 
dulidce,  and  Engidte.  See  cut  under  Silpha. 
necrophagan  (nek-rof'a-gan),  a.  and  v.  [< 

Necrophaga  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Necrophaga. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Necrophaga , as  a 
burying-,  sexton-,  or  carrion-beetle. 

necrophagous  (nek-rof'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  ye-  . r,  . 

erophagus,  < Gr.  veicpotpayoc,  eating  dead  bodies  necrotomic  (nek-ro-tom  lk),  a.  [<  necrotom-y  pectarine  (nek'ta-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  nec- 
or  carrion,  < vespdg,  a dead  body,  + tpayelv,  eat.]  *+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  necrotomy.  - - — - ' T 

Eating  or  feeding  on  carrion.  necrotomy  (nek-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vat  pot;,  a 

necrophilism  (nek-rof'i-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  veupdg,  corpse,  + -ropta,  < rkpvmv,  rapelv,  cut.]  Dissec- 
a dead  body,  + loving,  + -ism.]  An  un-  tion  of  dead  bodies. 

natural  or  morbid  state  characterized  by  a re-  necrotype  (nek'ro-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  vespi 5f,  a corpse, 
volting  attraction  toward  the  dead.  It  mani-  + runoi;,  a type.]  A type  formerly  extant  in 
fests  itself  in  various  ways,  those  subject  to_it  living  any  region,  afterward  extinct:  thus,  indigenous 


horses  and  rhinoceroses  are  necrotypesoi  North 
America.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p. 
460. 

necrotypic  (nek-ro-tip'ik),  a.  [<  necrotype  + 
Having  the  character  of  a necrotype. 

ndra  (nek-tan'drii),  n.  [NL.  (Rolander, 

1776),  irreg.  < Gr.  vitirap,  nectar,  + avyp  (av<5 p-), 
male  (mod.  bot.  stamen).]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous trees  of  the  family  Lauracese  and  the 
tribe  Cinnamomese,  known  by  the  anthers  with 


beside  dead  bodies,  exhuming  corpses  to  see  them,  kiss 
them,  or  mutilate  them,  etc.  Necrophilism  sometimes 
develops  into  a sort  of  cannibalism. 

necrophilous  (nek-rof'i-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  Necro- 
philus,  < Gr.  vEKpor,  a dead  body,  + <pih>Q,  lov-  . 
mg.]  Fond  of  carrion;  specifically,  pertaining  ;!C-J  1\avl , - . 
to  the  genus  Necrophilus.  Nectandra  (nek-tan  dra),  v. 

Necrophilus  (nek-rof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (La- 

treille,  1829):  see  necrophilous.]  A genus  of  la- 
mellicorn  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Sil- 
pllidce.  It  closely  resembles  Silpha  proper,  but  the  inter- 
nal mandibular  lobe  is  unarmed  at  the  end,  the  palps  are 
more  filiform,  the  third  antennal  joint  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  first,  the  second  and  sixth  are  submoniliform,  and 
the  seventh  to  eleventh  form  a club  enlarged  and  serrate ; 
the  middle  coxie  are  contiguous,  and  the  first  joints  of  the 
front  and  middle  tarsi  are  in  the  males  a little  dilated. 

There  is  a European  species,  and  several  are  found  in  north- 
western America. 

necrophobia  (nek-ro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vesp6q,  a dead  body,  + -t/topia,  < tp6/3og,  fear.]  1. 

A morbid  horror  of  dead  bodies.— 2.  An  ex- 
aggerated fear  of  death;  thanatophobia, 
necrophore  (nek'ro-for),  n.  A beetle  of  the  ge- 
nus Necrophorus. 

Necrophoridae  (nek-ro-for'i-de),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Necrophorus  + -idee.]  A family  of  beetles, 
founded  by  Fabrieius  in  1775,  now  merged  in 
the  Silphidee. 

necrophorous  (nek-rof'o-rus),  a.  [< Gr.  veicpoipo- 
pog,  bearing  dead  bodies,  < vetepit;,  a dead  body, 

+ -<j>6pog,  bearing,  < <ji!:/teiv  = E.  bear1.]  Convey- 
ing and  burying  dead  bodies ; specifically,  per- 


forin = Sp.  neciarino,  < NL.  *neetarinus,  < L. 
nectar,  nectar:  see  nectar.]  I.  a.  Sweet  or  deli- 
cious as  nectar. 

To  their  supper  fruits  they  fell — 
Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them.  Milton,  I'.  L.,  iv.  332. 

II.  «.  A variety  of  the  common  peach . from 
which  its  fruit  differs  only  in  having  a rind  de- 
void of  down  and  a firmer  pulp.  Both  fruits 
are  sometimes  found  growing  on  the  same  tree. 
See  peach. 

Nectarinia  (nek-ta-rin'i-a),  «.  [NL.,  < *necta- 
rinus,  of  nectar: "see  nectarine.]  The  repre- 
sentative genus  of  the  family  Neclariniida,  in 
whieh  the  middle  tail-feathers  of  the  male  are 
long-exserted.  The  species  are  African.  N.  fa- 
mom  is  an  example.  Cinvyris  is  a synonym. 


four  cells  in  a curving  line.  There  are  about  90  Nectariniidffi  (nek  ta-ri-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 

J Nectarinia  + -uia:.]  "A  family  of  oseine  passer- 
ine birds,  represented  by  the  genus  Nectarinia  ; 
the  nectar-birds,  honey-suckers,  or  sunbirds. 
They  have  an  acute,  often  very  long  and  arcuate  bill,  no 
vibrissa-,  and  a naked  nasal  scale.  The  tongue  is  long, 
protrusile,  and  at  the  end  bifid  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  tube  or  haustellum  ior  sucking  the  juices  of  flow- 
ers. There  are  10  primaries,  12  rectiices,  and  the  tarsi 
are  scutellate.  The  plumage  as  a rule  is  gorgeous  or 
exquisite  in  its  iridescence  or  sheen,  greens  and  yellows 
being  the  principal  colors.  These  beautiful  buds  are 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian,  Indian,  and  Australian  regions. 
They  are  non-migratory,  and  generally  lay  two  white  eggs 
in  a woven  pensile  nest.  The  nectar-bii  ds  represent  or 
replace  humming-birds  in  the  Old  World,  though  the 
two  families  belong  to  different  orders.  Nearer  .New 
World  relatives  are  the  Ccerebidoe  or  guitguits  1 he  Nec- 
tariniidee  are  sometimes  divided  into  Ncclariniince,  Pro - 
meropince,  and  A rachnotherinai.  Also  Cinnyridce,  Nec- 
tariniadee,  Nectarinidce. 

nectarize  (nek'tar-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nec - 
tarized,  ppr.  nectarizwg.  [<  nectar  + -ize.]  To 
mingle  with  nectar ; sweeten.  Cocleram. 


species,  found  from  Brazil  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  bear  alternate  rigid  feather-veined  leaves,  loosely 
panicled  flowers,  and  globose  or  oblong  berries.  The  ge- 
nus furnishes  important  timber-trees  and  some  oils  and 
aromatic  products. 

nectar  (nek'tar),  n.  [=  F.  nectar  = Sp.  nectar  = 
Pg.  nectar  = It.  nettare,  < L.  nectar  = Gr.  vfxrap, 
the  drink  of  the  gods  (see  def.  1);  usually  ex- 
plained, without  probability,  as  < vc-  for  vy-,  not 
(see  ne),  + %/  era  in  sreiveiv,  kill  (cf.  apfipoaia, 
ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  ult.  < a-  priv.  + 
t/  pop,  die).]  1.  In  classical  myth.,  the  drink  or 
wine  of  the  Olympian  gods,  poured  out  for  them 
by  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  the  cupbearers  of 
Zeus.  It  was  reputed  to  possess  wondrous  life-giving 
properties,  to  impart  a divine  bloom,  beauty,  and  vigor  to 
him  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it,  and  to  preserve  all  that  it 
touched  from  decay  and  corruption.  See  ambrosia. 

He  esteems  the  nectar  of  the  goddes, 

Homers  Nepenthe,  to  come  short  by  oddes 
Of  this  delicious  iuice. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 
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nectarotheca  (nek^ta-ro-the'ka),  pi.  nectar  nectozodid  (nek-to-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  vyaTog. 
rothecce(- se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  venTapf  nectar,  + swimming,  + E.  zbmd.~\  A nectocalyx  consid- 
a receptacle:  see  theca.]  In  hot.,  a honey-  or  ered  as  a zooid. 

nectar-case;  a nectary;  specifically,  the  spur  Necturus  (nek-tu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


, V7]l CTOf, 

swimming,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  amphibi- 
ans: same  as  Menobranclius. 
neddet.  A Middle  English  form  of  nadde  for 
ne  hadde,  had  not. 

nedder  >t,  n.  A form  of  nadder,  usually  adder. 
n^UJr^bn- 5 P ; nedder2,  «, . A dialectal  form  of  nether*. 


of  certain  flowers, 
nectarous  (nek'ta-rus),  a.  [<  nectar  + -o«s.] 
Resembling  nectar;  nectarean. 

From  the  gash 

A stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow’d 
Sanguine.  Milton,  P.  1.,  vi.  382. 


F.  nectaire  = Sp.  Pg.  nectario  = It.  nettario, 
NL.  nectarium  (Linnaeus),  a nectary  (cf.  Gr.  vetc- 
rapiov,  a certain  plant,  otherwise  i/lviov : see 
Helenium),  < Gr.  vktcrap,  nectar:  see  nectar.] 
1.  In  bot.,  a structure,  usually  a flower  part, 
that  excretes  a saccharine  fluid.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
prolongation  of  thecaiyx,  as  in  Tropgeolum,  or  of  the  corol- 

la  na  in  Lr xnl n .1  n >ni  I • . . — . — ..  . , I. . l — 


neddy  (ned'i),  n. ; pi.  neddies  (-iz).  [A  par- 
ticular use  of  Neddy,  dim.  of  Ned,  a familiar 


needle 

second  and  third  persons  singular) : as,  he  or  they  need 
not  go;  need  he  do  it?]  = Syn.  Want,  etc.  See  lack1. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  wanted;  be  necessary: 
used  impersonally. 

It  nedethe  not  to  telle  zou  the  names  of  the  Cytees,  ne 
of  the  Townes  that  ben  in  that  Weye. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  54. 
There  needs  no  such  apology. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7.  104. 
In  north  of  England  I was  born : 

(It  needed  him  to  lie  ) 

Auld  Maitland  (Child’s  Ballads,  YI.  224). 
Merit  this,  but  seeke  onely  Yertue,  not  to  extend  your 
Limits ; for  what  needs?  Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 


form  of  Ed,  a common  dim.  abbreviation  of  Ed-  needt  (ned),  adv.  [ME.  nede;  adverbial  use, 

like  needs,  of  need,  ».]  Needs ; necessarily. 
The  thinges  that  a man  may  not  haue,  he  muste  nede 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 70. 


ward.  Cf.  eqniv.  cuddy1.]  An  ass ; a donkey, 
nedet,  V.,  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form 
of  need. 

la,  as  in  Viola,  Aquilegia,  and  Aconitum  ,*  or  it  may  belong  RGClGSt , adv . A Middle  English  form  OI  needs* 

nedlet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  needle. 
nee,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  neigh1. 
nee  (na),  a.  [F.  ((.  L.  nata),  fem.  of  ne  (<  L. 
natus),  pp.  of  naitre,  < L.  nasci,  he  horn:  see 
nascent,  natal.]  Born:  sometimes  placed  be- 
fore a married  woman’s  maiden  name  to  indi- 
cate the  family  to  which  she  belongs : as,  Ma-  needer  (ne'der),  n, 
dame  de  Stael,  nee  Necker  (that  is,  Madame  de  needs  or  wants. 
Stael,  horn  Necker,  or  whose  family  name  was 
Necker). 

need  (ned),  n.  [<  ME.  need,  nede,  sometimes 
neethe,  < AS.  nyd,  nid,  ned,  nied,  by  umlaut 


suffer. 

I woot  weel,  lord,  thou  ri3tful  art, 

And  that  synne  mote  be  ponyschid  neede. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Burn i vail),  p.  175. 
need-be  (ned'be),  n.  Something  compulsory, 
indispensable,  or  requisite ; a necessity. 

There  is  a need-be  for  removing. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  4. 
[<  need  + -er1.]  One  who 


We  shall  not  send 

O’er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a single  man  ; 

And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
1’  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1.  44. 


from  nedd,  nedd,  necessity,  need,  compulsion,  needfire  (ned'fir),  n.  [Sc.  also  neidfire,  for- 


Nectary  oi  (a)  Fritil'.aria  Meleagris  (foveolate),  (£)  Linaria 
Ltnarta  (calcanform),  (c)  Campe  Barbarea  (glandular),  ( d ) Par - 
nassia palustris.  (e)  Staphylea  tri/olia  (disk-shaped),  (/)  Aqui- 
legia  '■  .intiatnsu  (calcariiorm),  ip)  Lilium  suftrbitm  (furrow-like). 

to  some  other  organ.  The  curious  fringed  scales  of  Par- 
nassia,  those  on  the  claws  of  the  petals  of  Paminculits,  and 
the  pits  on  those  of  the  lilies  and  fritillaries  are  also  nee- 
taries,  as  are  the  crown  of  the  narcissus,  the  processes  of 
the  passion-flower,  and  the  inner  minute  scales  of  grasses 
The  name  nectary  should  be  restricted  to  those  parts  which 
actually  secrete  honey,  care  being  taken  not  to  confound 
these  parts  with  the  different  kinds  of  disk. 

2.  In  entorn. , one  of  two  little  tubular  organs 
on  the  abdomen  of  an  aphis  or  plant-louse, 
from  which  a sweet  fluid  like  honey  is  exuded. 

Also  called  honey-tube,  siphuncle,  or  cornicle. 

nectocalycine  (nek-to-kal'i-sin),  a.  [<  necto- 
calyx (- calyc -)  + -ine1.]  Having  the  character 
of  anectocalyx;  of  or  pertaining  to  a swimming- 
bell. 

nectocalyx  (nek'to-ka-liks),n.;  pi .nectocalyxes, 
nectocalices  (-ka'lik-sez,  -kal'i-sez).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  vrjKrdg,  swimming  (<  vf/xuv,  swim:  see  na- 
tant ),  -r  KaXvt-y  a cup,  the  envelop  of  a flower, 
etc  : see  calyx.]  A swimming-hell;  the  hell- 
shaped or  discoidal  natatory  organ  with  which 
many  hydrozoans  are  provided,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  hydrosome  is  propelled  through 
the  water.  The  nectocalyx  alternately  contracts  and 
relaxes,  giving  rise  to  a gently  undulatory  movement.  It 
consists  of  a cap  or  bell  attached  to  the  hydrosome  by  its 
base,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  muscles  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  movements.  A nectocalyx  is  morphologi- 
cally an  undeveloped  asexual  medusiform  person,  without 
amanubrium,  tentacles,  or  sense-organs.  See  cuts  under 
Diphyid.ee,  medusiform,  Hydrozoa,  and  Willsia. 

nectocyst  (nek'to-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  vpKror,  swim- 
ming, + nvong,  a bag.]  Same  as  nectosac. 

Nectopoda  (nek-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vysrig,  swimming,  + novg  (trod-)  - : E.  foot.]  In 
Conch.,  in  Be  Blainville’s  classification  (1825), 
one  of  two  families  (the  other  being  Heteropo- 
da)  into  which  his  order  Nucleobranchiata  was 
divided.  It  was  composed  of  the  genera  Pterotrachea 
(or  Firola)  and  Carinaria,  corresponding  to  the  family 
Firtfidce  in  a broad  sense,  or  to  the  modern  families  Pte- 
rotracheidce  and  Carinuriidoe,  now  referred  to  an  order 
H teropoda.  See  Heteropoda. 

nectosac  (nek'to-sak),  n.  [<  Gr.  V7/Krog,  swim- 
ming, + oaKKor,  a hag  or  sack:  see  sac.]  The 
interior  or  cavity  of  a swimming-bell  or  necto-  need  (D_ed)>  v- 


force,  urgent  requirement,  want,  etc.,  = OS. 
nod  = OFries.  ndth,  ned  = D.  nood  = MLG.  not 
= OHG.  MHG.  not,  G.  noth,  not  — Icel.  naudli, 
naudhr,  neydh  = Sw.  Dan.  nod  = Goth,  naufhs, 
compulsion,  force;  cf.  OPruss.  nauti-,  need; 
appar.  w’ith  formative  -d,  orig.  -di,  perhaps 
from  the  root  *nau,  press,  press  close,  appear- 
ing  (prob.)  in  D.  naaww,  close,  exact,  = MHG. 
non,  nouwe,  genouwe,  G.  genau,  exact,  careful, 
= OSw.  noga,  ndga,  Sw.  noga  = Norw.  nauv, 
nan,  nov,  na-uver,  nauger,  narrow,  close,  = ODan. 
noge,  Dan.  noje,  adv.,  exactly.]  1.  The  lack 
of  something  th^t  is  necessary  or  important; 
urgent  want;  necessity. 

The  knyghtes  sat  down  and  ete  and  dranke  as  thei  that 
ther-to  haue  grete  nede.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  517. 

Little  neede  there  was,  and  lesse  reason,  the  ship  should 
stay.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  169. 

The  Sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  Drink, 

Drinks  ten  thousand  Rivers  up. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  ii. 

2.  Specifically,  want  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence ; destitution ; poverty ; indigence ; dis- 
tress; privation. 

As  well  knowe  ye  the  neethe  of  the  londe  as  do  I. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  505. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1.  70. 

3.  Time  of  want;  exigency;  emergency:  as,  “a 
friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed.” 

Thow  shalt  flnde  Fortune  the  faille  at  thi  moste  nede. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  28. 

For  in  many  a nede  he  hadde  hym  soconred  and  holpen. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  678. 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 


merly  neidfyre,  etc.;  < need  + fire.  It  was  also 
<ta\leA  forced  fire,  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it.]  1.  A fire  produced  by  the  friction 
of  one  piece  of  wood  upon  another,  or  of  a rope 
upon  a stake  of  wood.  From  ancient  times  peculiar 
virtue  was  attributed  to  Are  thus  obtained,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  great  eflicacy  in  overcoming  the  enchant- 
ment to  which  disease,  such  as  that  of  cattle,  was  ascribed 
The  superstition  survived  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  un- 
til a recent  date. 

2.  Spontaneous  ignition. — 3.  The  phosphoric 
light  of  rotten  wood. — 4.  A beacon. 

The  ready  page  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  needjire’s  slumbering  brand, 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  29. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

needful  (ned'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  needeful,  nedeful , 
nedful,  nedfol;  < need  + 1.  Having  or 

exhibiting  need  or  distress;  needy;  necessitous. 

At  the  last,  in  this  lond  light  am  I here, 

Kaked,  & nedefull,  as  thou  now  sees. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13321. 
For  thou  art  the  poor  man’s  help,  and  strength  for  the 
needful  in  his  necessity.  Isa.  xxv.  4 (Coverdale). 

2.  Necessary;  requisite. 

These  thingis  ben  nedeful  to  siche  feueris  and  apostemes. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  FurnivalD,  p.  24. 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3.  20. 
The  needful,  anything  necessary  or  requisite ; specifical- 
ly, ready  money;  “the  wherewithal.”  iColloq.  or  slang.] 
Mrs.  Air.  You  have  the  needful  ? 

Mr.  Air.  All  but  five  hundred  pounds,  which  you  may 
have  in  the  evening.  Foote,  The  Cozeners,  iii.  3. 

=Syn.  2.  Requisite,  etc.  (see  necessary ),  indispensable, 
needfully  (ned'ful-i),  adv.  In  a needful  man- 
ner; necessarily. 

needfulness  (ned'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing needful;  necessity. 


Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast,  1.  80.  Needham’S  pouch.  See  pouch. 


calyx.  Also  nectocyst. 
nectosome  (nek'to-som),  n.  [<Gr.  vjjKrdg,  swim- 
roing,  + coi/idf  body.]  The  upper  or  proximal 
-portion  of  a siphonophorous  stock  modified 
for  swimming:  contradistinguished  from  the 
siphosome , which  is  the  nutrient  portion, 
nectostem  (nek'to-stem),  n.  Gr.  vrjKrdg , swim- 

+ E.  stem .]  In  Hydrozoa , the  axis  of  a 
series  of  nectocalyxes. 

Just  below  the  float  ou  the  nectostem  there  is  a small 
cluster  of  minute  buds  in  which  can  be  found  nectocalices 
of  all  sizes  [in  Agalrm].  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  99. 


4f.  That  which  is  needful;  something  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

Hoorn  to  Surrye  ben  they  went  ful  fayn, 

And  doon  her  nedes  as  they  han  doon  yore. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  76. 

5f.  A perilous  extremity.  Chaucer At  need,  at 

one’s  need,  at  a time  of  greatest  requirement;  in  a great 
exigency ; in  a strait  or  emergency. 

Three  fair  queens, 

Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him.  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
=Syn.  1.  Necessity,  Need  (see  necessity  and  exigency  \ emer- 
gency, strait,  extremity,  distress.— 2.  Want,  Indigence, 
etc.  See  poverty. 

_ [<  ME.  neden,  < AS.  nydan,  ni- 

dan,  neden,  also  neadian,  compel,  force,  < nyd, 
nul,  ned,  nedd,  need,  compulsion:  see  need,  n.] 
I.  trans.  To  have  necessity  or  need  for ; want; 
lack;  require. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick.  Mat.  ix.  12. 

An  hundred  and  flftie  other  Tenements  for  the  poore  of 
the  Citie,  which  haue  there  an  asper  a day,  and  as  much 
bread  as  they  need.  Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  299. 

[Need,  especially  in  negative  and  interrogative  sentences 
implying  obligation  or  necessity,  is  often  used,  in  the  pres- 
ent, before  an  infinitive,  usually  without  to,  need  being 
then  invariable  (without  the  personal  terminations  of  the 


needily  (ne'di-li),  adv.  If.  Necessarily;  of  ne- 
cessity. 

By  which  reason  it  followeth  that  needilie  great  incon- 
uenience  must  fall  to  that  people  that  a child  is  ruler  and 
gonernour  of.  Bolimhed,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1399. 

2.  In  a needy  manner;  in  want  or  poverty. 

I were  unthankfull  to  that  highest  bounty  if  I should 
make  my  selfe  so  poore  as  to  solicite  needily  any  such 
kinde  of  rich  hopes  as  this  Fortuneteller  dreams  of. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
neediness  (ne'di-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  nedi- 
ness;  < needy  + -ness.]  The  state  of  being 
needy;  want;  poverty;  indigence. 

Iippon  the  losse  of  these  thyngs  folowe  nediness  and 
pouertie,  the  payne  of  lackyng. 

^ Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1218. 

needle  (ne'dl),  n,  [Also  dial.,  by  transposition, 
neeld;  <_ME.  nedle,  nedel,  nedele,  neelde,  nelde, 
< AS.  nasdl  — OS.  nddla  = OFries.  nedle,  nidle 
= D.  naald  = MLG.  natele,  LG.  natel  = OHG. 
nadela,  nddla,  MHG.  nadcl,  G.  nadel,  dial,  nal, 
note,  nolde  = Icel.  nal  = Sw.  n&l  = Dan.  naal 
= Goth,  nethla,  a needle;  with  a formative  -dl 
(-thin-),  from  a verb  found  only  in  D.  naaijen 
= OHG.  ndjan,  MHG.  najru . G.  nahen,  sew 
(whence  also  D.  naad  = OHG.  MHG.  nat,  G. 
naht,  a seam,  OHG.  ndtare,  natere,  MHG.  na- 
ture, a seamer,  tailor,  fem.  MHG.  natcerin,  G. 


needle 

nahterin,  a seamstress) ; prob.  orig.  with  initial 
s,  and  thus  related  to  Ir.  snathad,  a needle, 
snadhe,  a thread,  and  AS.  snear , string,  snare 
(see  snare),  and  ult.  connected  with  E.  nere 
= Gr.  view,  veiv,  spin  (the  Gr.  deriv.  vtjrpov,  a 
spindle,  < ve(uv)  + -rpov,  is  nearly  identical  in 
formation  with  E.  needle). 1.  A small  pointed 
instrument,  straight  or  curved,  for  carrying  a 
thread  through  a woven  fabric,  paper,  leather, 
felt,  or  other  material.  It  consists  of  a slender  sharp- 
pointed  bar  pierced  with  a hole  for  the  thread,  either  at 
the  blunt  end,  at  the  point,  or  in  the  middle.  The  first 
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Indeede  she  had  hit  the  needle  in  that  devise. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  305.  (i Varee.) 
To  look  for  a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay  or  in  a hay- 
stack. See  bottles  and  haystack. 
needle  (ne ' dl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  needled,  ppr. 
needling.  [<  needle,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  form 
into  crystals  in  the  shape  of  needles. — 2.  To 
perform  or  work  with  a needle. 

Scorn’d  each  important  toil  of  female  hearts, 

The  trickling  ornament  and  needled  arts. 

Brooke,  tr.  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  To  shoot  in  crystallization  into 
the  form  of  needles.  Wright. 
needle-annunciator  (ne'dl-a-nun^si-a-tor), 


needless 

needle-gun  (ne'dl-gun),  n.  A form  of  breech- 
loading  rifle  in  which  the  cartridge  is  exploded 
by  the  rapid  impact  at  its  base  of  a needle  or 
small  spike.  This  firearm  attained  celebrity  in  1866  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  swift  Prussian  victories  over 
the  Austrians.  It  has  been  superseded  by  other  rifles  of 
superior  efficiency.  See  needle,  3 (fi),  and  cut  in  preceding 
column. 

needle-holder  (ne'dl-hoFder),  n.  In  surg.,  an 
instrument  for  holding  a needle  in  suturing. 
Also  called  porteaiguiUe.  See  cut  under  acu- 
tenacwlum. 

needle-hook  (ne'dl-huk),  n.  A needle-pointed 
or  barbless  fish-hook. 


1.  A dial-telegraph. — 2.  A form  of  annuneia-  needle-house  (ne'dl-hous),  n.  [<  ME.  nedle- 

" ' hous,  nedylhows  (=  Sw.  n&lhus  = Dan.  naalehus)', 

< needle  + house  (prob.  < Icel.  husi,  a case) : see 
housed  and  hussy *.]  A small  case  for  needles. 
Lydgate.  ( Halliwell .) 

needle-instrument  (ne'dl-in//str(?-ment),  n. 
Any  instrument  the  action  of  which  depends 
upon  an  application  of  the  magnetic  needle,  as 
the  plain  compass  or  vernier-compass  and  the 
vernier-transit. 

needle-loom  (ne'dl-lom),  n.  A form  of  loom 
used  especially  for  narrow  fabrics,  in  which  the 
weft  is  carried  through  the  shed  formed  by  the 


Upholsterers’  and  Sailmakers’  Needles, 
i,  3 *4-inch  sail ; 2,  2%-inch  spear-point  carpet ; 3,  i%-inch  carpet ; 
4,  2%-inch  carpet;  5,  254-inch  speying ; 6.  upholsterers’  skewer;  7, 
5-inch  packing  ; 8, 6-incn  regulator;  9,  6-inch  No.  14  gage,  light  spear 
dc~ul — * : — 1 XT- u J — 1 ‘ — 


ie  point ; 10,  6-inch  No.  13  gage,  heavy  round  single  point ; 11, 
6-inch  No.  14  gage,  light  round  double  point;  12,  2-inch  fine  round 
tufting ; 13,  254-inch  fine  round  tufting ; 14,  3-inch  flat  single  round 
curved ; 15,  4-inch  round  single  point  curved ; 16,  5-inch  round  single 
point  curved. 

form  is  that  of  the  common  sewing-needle ; the  second, 
which  is  practically  an  awl  with  an  eye  at  the  point,  is  that 
of  the  sewing-machine  needle,  and  the  third  form,  which 
is  made  with  a point  at  each  end,  is  employed  in  some  em- 
broidery-machines. Sewing-needles  are  commonly  made 
of  steel ; they  range  in  size  from  coarse  darning-needles 
to  fine  cambric-needles,  and  besides  the  distinctions  of  pur- 
pose and  size  are  classified,  according  to  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  eye,  the  sharpness  of  the  point,  and  the 
style  of  finish,  as  drill-eyed , golden-eyed , sharps,  betweens, 
blunts,  blue-pointed  needles,  etc. 

Take  two  stronge  men  and  in  Themese  caste  hem, 

And  bothe  naked  as  a ne.dle  her  none  sykerer  than  other. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  162. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 

Their  needles  to  lances.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  167. 


tor  in  which  several  messages,  numbers  of 
rooms,  office-departments,  etc.,  are  inscribed 
on  a board,  and  a needle  or  pointer  is  caused 
to  point  to  any  one  of  these  indications,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  sending  the  message. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

needle-baf  (ne'dl-bar),  n.  The  bar  that  sup- 
ports the  needles  in  a knitting-machine,  or  the 
reciprocating  bar  that  carries  the  needle  of  a 
sewing-machine. 

needle-beam  (ne'dl-bem),  n.  1.  A transverse 
floor-beam  of  a bridge,  resting,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  on  the  chord  or  the 
girders;  also,  a crosspiece  in  a queen-post  truss, 
serving  to  support  a floor. — 2.  In  car-building,  a 
transverse  timber  placed  between  the  bolsters, 
beneath  the  longitudinal  sills  and  floor-timbers, 
to  which  it  is  bolted. 

needle-board  (ne'dl-bord),  n.  In  the  Jacquard 
loom,  a perforated  board  orplate  through  which 
the  points  of  the  needles  presented  to  the  cards 
pass,  and  the  perforations  of  which  act  as  guides 
for  the  needles  when  the  latter  are  actuated  by 
the  cards.  The  needle-board  holds  all  the  needles  in 
proper  relation  with  the  prism  or  cylinder  to  which  the 
cards  are  attached,  and  with  the  perforations  in  the  cards. 

needle-book  (ne'dl-buk),  n.  Pieces  of  cloth, 
kid,  chamois,  or  other  material,  cut  and  sewed 
together  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  a book, 
and  protected  by  book-like  covers,  used  to  con- 
tain needles,  which  are  stuck  into  the  leaves. 

needle-bug  (ne'dl-bug),  n,  Any  bug  of  the 
genus  Banatra,  as  B.  frnca  or  B.  quadridentata, 


Sharp  as  a needle;  bless  you,  Yankees  always  are. 

If.  M.  Baker,  Hew  Timothy,  p.  274. 

2.  In  a wider  sense,  any  slender  pointed  instru-  . . , „ , , 

ment  shaped  like  a needle  or  used  in  a similar  needle-ease  (ra  dl-kas),  n._  [<  ME.  nedyl-casej 


Earnshaw’s  Needle-loom. 

The  needle-stock  D slides  on  bars,  a a,  projecting  from  the  side  of 
the  loom,  and  is  actuated  by  a rocker-shaft  E,  a vibrating  arm  c,  and 
connections.  The  shuttle  e has  a segmental  guide-groove,  and  is 
operated  by  a divaricated  arm  n,  upon  a rocker-shaft  A. 

warp-threads  by  means  of  a reciprocating  nee- 
dle instead  of  a shuttle.  The  loop  of  the  weft 
is  locked  at  the  selvage  by  the  passage  through 
, it  of  a shuttle  with  its  thread. 

of  very  long,  slender  form,  with  long,  slender  needleman  (ne'dl-man),  n. ; pi.  needlemen 

(-men).  A man  whose'  occupation  consists  of 


way:  as,  a knitting-,  crochet-,  or  engraving- 
needle;  a surgeons’  needle. — 3.  Anything  re- 
sembling a needle  in  shape. 

The  turning  of  iron  touched  with  the  loadstone  towards 
the  north  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of 
iron.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Specifically— (o)  A small  piece  of  steel  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  balanced  centrally  on  a pivot,  such  as  is  used  (1) 
in  the  magnetic  compass,  in  which  it  points  to  the  mag- 
netic poles,  and  (2)  in  the  needle-telegraph,  in  which  its  h h 

deflections,  produced  by  electric  currents,  are  used  to  give  *10  n 

indications.  See  compass,  magnet,  dipping-needle,  galva-  ne6dle-nsh  (ne  di-tish),  W. 


< needle  + case2.]  A small  ease  or  box  for  hold- 
ing needles. 

needle-clerk  (ne'dl-klferk),  n.  A telegraph- 
clerk  who  receives  telegrams  by  means  of  a 
needle-instrument. 

The  Needle-clerk  has  to  glance  alternately  from  his 
needle  to  his  paper. 

Preece  and  Sivewright,  Telegraphy,  p.  93. 

needle-file  (ne'dl-fil), 


nometer , and  needle-telegraph. 

Castez  coursez  be  crafte,  whene  the  clowde  rysez, 

With  the  nedylle  and  the  stone  one  the  nyghte  tydez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  752. 

After  which  he  ohserued  a little  Needle,  supposed  to  haue 
a power  of  fore-signifying  danger. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  81. 

(b)  A thin  rod,  usually  made  of  copper,  which  is  inserted 
in  a drill-hole  while  this  is  being  charged  with  powder. 

When  the  rod  is  withdrawn,  it  leaves  a space  in  which  can 
be  inserted  the  tube  of  rush  or  grass,  or  the  fuse,  by  which 
the  charge  is  ignited.  Also  called  a blasting-needle , or  a 
nail,  (c)  In  weaving , a horizontal  piece  of  wire  with  an 
eye  to  receive  the  lifting-wire  in  a Jacquard  loom.  E.  H. 

Knight,  (d)  A sharp  pinnacle  of  rock ; a detached  pointed 
rock.  ( e ) In  chem.  and  mineral.,  a crystal  shaped  like  a 
needle ; an  aciform  crystal.  (/)  In  zodl.,  a slender,  sharp  needleful  (ne'dl-ful), 
spicule;  an  aciculum.  (g)  In  bat.,  a needle-shaped  leaf,  “ 

as  of  a conifer:  as,  a pin  e-needle.  ( h ) In  a central-fire 
hammerless  gun  of  the  variety  called  needle-gun,  a pointed, 
slender,  longitudinally  sliding  bolt  or  wire  which,  being 
driven  forcibly  forward  by  the  spring-mechanism  of  the 
lock  when  the  gun  is  fired,  strikes  with  its  front  end  against 
a fulminate  or  fulminating  compound  attached  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cartridge.  The  famous  Prussian  needle-gun 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  gun  constructed  to  be  fired  on 
this  principle.  See  cut  under  needle-guru 
4.  In  arch.,  a piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally 
and  supported  on  props  or  shores  under  a wall 
or  building,  etc. , which  it  serves  to  sustain  tem- 
porarily while  the  foundation  or  the  part  be- 
neath is  being  altered,  repaired,  or  underpinned. 

— 5.  A beam  carrying  a pulley  at  the  end  pro- 
jecting from  a building.  The  fall  is  worked  by 
a crab  inside  the  building — Adam’s  needle  and 
thread.  See  Adam.—  Cannulated  needle.  See  cannu- 
late.— Declination,  declension,  or  variation  of  the 
needle.  See  declination.— Dip  or  inclination  of  the 
needle.  See  dip.— Magnetic  needle.  See  magnetic  — 

Mariners’  needle,  the  magnetic  needle ; the  mariners’ 
compass. — Needle  chervil.  See  chervil. — Needle  furze. 

See  furze.— To  hit  the  needle,  in  archery , to  strike  the 
center  of  the  mark ; often  used  metaphorically. 


E.  H.  Knight. 

1.  One  of  several 
different  garfishes  or  bill-fishes;  any  belonid: 
so  called  from  the  sharp,  slender  snout.  See 
Belonidce  and  gar*. — 2.  A pipe-fish,  Syngnathus 
acus,  or  other  species  of  the  genus  or  family 
Syngnathidce.  See  Syngnathus. — 3.  The  ago- 
noid  fish  Aspidophoroides  monop terygius. — 4. 
Same  as  needle-shell. 

needle-forceps  (ne'dl-fdr^seps),  n.  A forceps 
for  holding  needles  in  suturing. 


or  includes  sewing,  as  a tailor,  an  upholsterer, 
etc. 

The  open  thimble  being  employed  by  tailors,  upholster- 
ers, and,  generally  speaking,  by  needlemen. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  995. 

needle-ore  (ne'dl-or),  n.  Acicular  bismuth  or 
aikinite.  See  aikinite . 

needle-pointed  (ne,dl-poin// ted),  a.  1.  Pointed 
. . , like  ^needle. — 2.  Barbless,  as  a fish-hook. 

A nar“  needier  (ne'dler),  n.  [<  ME.  nedeler,  neldere ; < 


needle  4-  -er1.'] 
needles. 


1 . One  who  makes  or  deals  in 


N eedle-forceps. 

[<  needle  + -ful.~\  As 

much  thread  as  is  put  at  once  into  a needle. 

She  took  a new  needleful  of  thread,  waxed  it  carefully, 
threaded  her  needle  with  a steady  hand. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvi. 


Prussian  Needle-gun. 

a, cartridge  ; b,  bullet;  c,  paper  wad  carrying  detonating  compound 
in  recess;  a,  charge  of  powder;  n,  needle  passing  through  and  slid- 
ing in  the  breech-piece,  and  striking  on  the  detonating  compound 
breech -piece ; g,  sliding  spring-bolt  which  carries  and  operates  the 


. „ _ spnng-b 

needle;  h,  a collar  on  the  bolt,  g,  which  engages  the  sear  when  g is 
drawn  back ; i,  the  sear ; k,  spring  on  which  the  sear,  t,  is  formed,  and 
which  is  pressed  downward  by  the  trigger  to  release  the  bolt,  g,  when 
the  gun  is  fired  ; l,  the  trigger,  which  engages  the  spring,  k,  by  a for- 
wardly projecting  lip ; m,  thumb-piece  of  spring-catch,  which  latter 
holds  the  breech-piece  in  place  during  the  firing,  and  which,  pressed 
downward,  releases  the  breech-piece ; o,  thumb-piece  of  lock-tube  ; r, 
handle  of  the  breech-piece.  When  tn  is  depressed,  r may  be  turned  to 
the  left  and  the  breech-piece  drawn  backward  for  inserting  the  car- 
tridge. After  the  cartridge  is  put  in  and  the  breech-piece  is  pushed 
forward,  the  drawing  back  of  the  lock-tube  engages  h with  the  sear, 
i,  and  the  gun  is  then  ready  to  be  fired. 


Thomme  the  tynkere  and  tweye  of  hus  knaues, 
Hikkethe  hakeneyman  and  Hughe  the  nedeler. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  318. 

2.  Figuratively,  a sharper ; a niggard.  Encyc. 

Diet. 

needle-setter  (ne'dl-set/er),  n.  An  attachment 
to  a sewing-machine  for  assisting  to  put  the 
needle  in  place  in  the  needle-bar.  It  is  often 
combined  with  a needle-threader. 

needle-shaped  (ne'dl-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
needle ; long  and  very  slender,  with  one  or  both 
ends  sharp;  acicular:  applied  in  botany  to  the 
leaves  of  the  pine,  fir,  yew,  and  other  conifer- 
ous trees. 

needle-sharpener  (ne,dl-sharp//ner), ».  1.  An 
emery-cake  or  -cushion  used  for  sharpening  nee- 
dles.— 2.  An  emery-wheel  used  for  pointing 
needles. 

needle-shell  (ne'dl-shel),  n.  A sea-urchin:  so 
called  from  its  spines.  Also  needle-fish. 

needle-spar  (ne'dl-spar), n.  An  acicular  variety 
of  aragonite. 

needless  (ned'les),  a.  [<  ME.  needles,  nedles; 
< need  + -/ess.]  It.  Having  no  need;  not  in 
want  of  anything. 

Weeping  in  the  needless  stream. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1.  46. 

2.  Not  wanted;  unnecessary;  not  requisite: 
as,  needless  labor ; needless  expense. 

Friends  . . . were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne’er  have  use  for  ’em,  and  would  most  resem- 
ble sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases  that  keep  their 
sounds  to  themselves.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2.  100. 

That  Herod’s  ominous  Birth-Day  forth  may  bring 
A needless  Death  to  every  kind  of  thing. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  171. 


needless 
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nefand 


A device 


needlesat(ned'les),  adv.  [<ME.  needles;  < need- 
less, a.]  Needlessly ; without  cause. 

0 needles  was  she  tempted  in  assay  ! 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  L 621. 

needlessly  (ned'les-li),  adv.  In  a needless  man- 
ner ; without  necessity ; unnecessarily. 

I would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
. . . the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a worm. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  663. 

needlessness  (ned'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  needless ; unnecessariness, 
needle-stone  (ne'dl-ston),  n.  A name  given  by 
the  older  mineralogists  to  acicular  varieties  of 
natrolite,  scolecite,  and  other  minerals, 
needletail  (ne'dl-tal),  n.  A spine-tailed  swift ; 
a bird  of  the  genus  Chastura,  as  the  common 
chimney-swift  of  the  United  States.  See  cuts 
under  Chcetura  and  mucronate. 
needle-tailed  (ne'dl-tald),  a.  Spine-tailed; 
having  mucronate  tail-feathers,  as  a swift, 
needle-telegraph  (ne'dl-teF'e-graf),  n.  A tele- 
graph in  which  the  indications  are  given  by  the 
deflections  of  a magnetic  needle  whose  normal 
position  is  parallel  to  a wire  through  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  passed  at  will  by  the 
operator.  E.  S.  Knight. 
needle-test  (ne'dl-test),  n.  In  the  testing  of 
underground  telegraph-lines,  a method  of  dis- 
covering a particular  wire  in  a cable  by  send- 
ing a current  through  it  from  the  telegraph- 
station,  and  at  the  distant  point  making  con- 
tact to  the  different  wires  'by  means  of  a nee- 
dle passed  through  the  covering,  the  needle 
forming  the  terminal  of  a circuit  containing  a 
galvanoscope  or  detector.  The  test  is  alBO  some- 
times  used  to  find  between  what  points  (Joint-  or  test- 
boxes)  an  “ earth  ” fault  lies,  by  finding  the  last  of  these 
points  which  the  current  passes  in  the  wire. 

needle-threader  (no'dl-tlired"er),  n. 
for  passing  a thread  through 
the  eye  of  a needle.  One  such 
device  is  a hollow  cone  with  a perfo- 
rated apex  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  the  thread  being 
pushed  through  the  cone. 

needlewoman  (ne ' dl  - wum,/- 
an),  n. ; pi.  needlewomen  (-wim//- 
en).  A woman  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  sewing  or  embroidery, 
or  one  whose  business  is  sew- 
ing or  embroidery ; specifical- 
ly, a woman  who  earns  a liv- 
ing by  sewing;  a seamstress, 
needlework  (ne'dl-w&rk),  n. 

[<  ME.  nedleworke ; < needle  4- 
work.']  1.  The  work  or  occu- 
pation of  one  who  uses  the  nee- 
dle, especially  in  sewing. — 2.  Work  produced 
by  means  of  the  needle,  especially  embroidery 
in  all  its  forms,  which  is  in  this  way  discrimi- 
nated from  decoration  produced  by  weaving, 
knitting,  netting,  etc. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  356. 

3.  In  arch.,  a form  of  construction  combining 
a framework  of  timber  and  a plaster  or  mason- 
ry filling,  employed  very  commonly  in  medie- 
val houses,  and  for  some  partitions,  etc. 
needleworker  (ne'dl-w6r"k6r),  n.  One  who 
works  with  a needle;  a needlewoman, 
needle-woven  (ne'dl-wo/,vn),  a.  Made  by  the 
needle,  so  as  to  resemble  that  which  is  actually 
woven.— Needle-woven  tapestry,  decorative  needle- 
work made  by  running  with  a needle  colored  silks  and  the 
like  in  and  out  of  the  threads  of  canvas,  coarse  linen,  and 
similar  materials,  so  as  to  produce  decorative  designs. 

needle-zeolite  (ne'dl-ze"o-lit),  n.  Same  as  na- 
trolite. 

needling1 1 (ned'ling),  n.  [<  need  + -ling1.]  A 
needy  person ; a person  who  is  in  want. 

A gift  to  Needlings  is  not  given,  but  lent. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Hu  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 

needling2  (ned'ling),  n.  [<  needle  + -ing1.] 

1.  Needlework.  [Local.] 

“ Haven't  the  Barnburv  folks  any  more  work  for  you  ? ” 
cried  the  baker ; “ haven't  they  shirts  and  gowns,  or  some 
other  sort  of  needling?" 

F.  if.  Stockton,  Baker  of  Bambury. 

2.  The  process  of  using  a surgical  needle. 

Needling  was  again  performed,  with  the  escape  of  very 
little  subretinal  fluid.  Medical  News,  LIII.  135. 

needlingst,  adv.  [<  ME.  nedelyngis,  < AS.  ned- 
linga,  neadling,  forcibly,  < nedd,  nyd,  force,  need: 
see  need  and  -ling2.]  Necessarily. 

Sithe  it  nedelyngis  shall  be  so. 

MS.  Hcurl.  2252,  f.  97.  ( BalliweU .) 
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a,  needle-threader, 
in  which  the  thread  is 
caught  by  barbs  and 
drawn  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  b. 


needlyH  (ned'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  needely , nedelich; 

< need  + -?y2.]  1.  Necessarily. 

He  bad  his  folk  leuen, 

And  only  seruen  him  self  and  hijs  rewle  sechen, 

And  all  that  nedly  nedeth,  that  schuld  hem  nougtlakken. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  602. 
Or  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 

And  needly  will  be  rank’d  with  other  griefs. 

Shah,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 117. 

2.  Urgently. 

A rink  sendes 

Anon  too  Nectanabus  and  needely  hym  praies, 

That  he  cofly  comme  too  carpen  her  tyll. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  748. 

needly2  (ned'li),  a.  [<  needle  + -y1.]  Relating 
to  or  resembling  a needle  or  needles:  as,  a 
needly  thorn. 

I looked  down  on  his  stiff  bright  headpiece,  small  quick 
eyes,  and  black  needly  beard. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxiiL 

needment  (ned'ment),  n.  [<  need  + -ment.~\  1. 
Something  needed  or  wanted;  a requisite;  a 
necessary.  [Rare.] 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did  bind. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  35. 
Mothers  and  wives ! who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

2f.  Need. 

The  Princes  haue  tyrannized  further,  especially  in  Afri- 
ca, where  they  haue  not  left  the  people  sufficient  for  their 
needments.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  621. 

needna  (ned'na).  Need  not.  [Scotch.] 
need-nott  (ned'not),  n.  Something  unneces- 
sary; a superfluity. 

Such  glittering  need-note  Tgold  and  silver]  to  human  hap- 
piness. Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  1.  iii.  § 6.  {Davies.) 

needomf  (ned'um),  n.  [Var.  of  Needham , in 
Suffolk : a punning  use.]  The  domain  of  want 
or  need. 

Idleness  is  the  coach  to  bring  a man  to  Needdom,  prodi- 
gality the  post-horse.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  496.* 

needs  (nedz),  adv.  [<  ME.  needes , nedes,  nedis, 

< AS.  nydeSj  nedes , of  need,  necessarily,  adver- 
bial gen.  of  nyd,  ned,  need : see  need,  n.]  Of 
necessity;  necessarily;  unavoidably:  gener- 
ally used  with  must. 

When  she  Bye  that,  she  sigh  wele  that  nedes  she  muste 
kepe  che  cuppe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  67. 

Needs  must  they  go  whom  the  deuill  driueth. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  82. 
All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary, 
because  they  transport.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

needs-costt  (nedz'kdst),  adv.  [ME.  needes-cost; 

< needs,  gen.  of  need,  + cost1.]  Necessarily;  of 
necessity. 

Needes-cost  he  moste  himselven  hyde. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 619. 

needslyt(nedz'li),  adv.  [Improp.< needs  + -ly2.] 
Of  necessity;  for  some  pressing  reason. 

But  earnest  onher  way,  she  [the  Uske]  needsly  will  be  gone ; 
So  much  she  longs  to  see  the  ancient  Carleon. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  133. 

needy  (ne'di),  a.  [<  ME.  nedy,  necessitous 
(=  D.  noodig  = MLG.  nodich  = G.  nothig  = Sw. 
Dan.  nodig,  necessary);  < need  + -yl.]  If. 
Needful;  requisite;  necessary. 

And  these  our  ships,  you  happily  may  think,  . . . 
Are  stored  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  4.  95. 

2.  Necessitous;  indigent;  very  poor. 

Tellen  hem  and  techen  hem  on  the  trinite  to  bileue, 

And  feden  hem  with  gostly  fode  and  nedy  folke  tofynden. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  564. 
But  fewe  regard  their  needy  neighbours  lacke. 

Gascoigne , Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  59. 
To  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  afflicted  are  duties 
that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.  Addison,  Spectator. 

= Syn.  2.  Needy,  Necessitous.  Needy  seems  to  apply  prima- 
rily to  the  person,  but  also  to  the  condition  ; necessitous  to 
the  condition  and  rarely  to  the  person.  Needy  implies  a 
more  permanent  state  than  necessitous;  a necessitous  con- 
dition is  more  painful  and  urgent  than  a needy  condition. 

needyhood,  needihood  (ne'di-hud),  n.  [ < 
needy  + -hood.]  Neediness.  [Rare.] 

Florae  of  fuz-balls,  that’s  too  good 
For  a man  in  needy-hood. 

Herrick,  The  Beggar  to  Mab,  the  Fairie  Queen. 

neeldet,  neelet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  needle. 
neelghau,  n.  Same  as  nilghau. 
neem  (nem),  n.  [TTind.  mm,  < Skt.  nimba.]  An 
East  Indian  tree,  tbe  margosa. 
neem-bark,  neem-oil.  See  margosa,  and  also 
nnder  hark2. 

neepif,  «.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  neap1, 
neep-  (nep),  n._  [Also  neap ; < ME.  neep,  nepe, 
neppe,  < AS.  ncep,  < L.  napus,  a kind  of  turnip  (> 
ult.  E.  navew,  q.  v.).  Hence,  in  comp.,  turnep, 
now  turnip.]  A turnip.  [Obsolete,  except  in 
Scotland.] 


Nowe  rape  and  neep  in  places  drie  is  sowe, 

As  taught  is  erst,  and  radissh  last  this  moone 
Atte  drie  is  sowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  172. 
neer1!,  adv.  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  near1. 
neer2  (ner),  n.  [|Also  near,  neir;  < ME.  neere, 
nere  (not  found  in  AS.),  < Icel.  nyra,  pi.  nyru 
= Sw.  njure  = Dan.  nyre  = MD.  niere,  D.  nier 
= MLG.  LG.  mere  = OHG.  nioro,  niero,  MHG. 
niere,  nier,  G.  niere,  kidney  (OHG.  also  scrotum) ; 
Goth,  not  recorded,  but  prob.  *n iuro  for  *niwro; 
Teut.  stem  *negwron-,  prob.  = L.  dial,  nefrones, 
nefrendes,  nehrundines,  pi.,  testicles,  = Gr.  ve- 
<pp6c,  kidney  (>  E.  nephritis,  etc.).  The  word 
neer,  obs.  in  E.  use,  exists  in  the  disguised  com- 
ound  kidney  (ME.  kidnere):  see  kidney.]  A 
idney.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
ne’er  (nar),  adv.  A contraction  of  never. 
ne’er-be-lickit  (nar'be-lik'it),  n.  Not  so  much 
as  could  be  licked  up  by  dog  or  cat;  nothing 
whatsoever;  not  a whit.  [Scotch.] 
ne’er-do-good  (nar'do-gud),  n.  A ne’er-do-well, 
ne’er-do-weel  (nar'dij-wel),  a.  and  n.  A Scotch 
form  of  ne’er-do-well. 

ne’er-do-well  (nar'dfi-wel),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Likely  never  to  do  well;  past  mending. 

II.  n.  One  whose  conduct  indicates  that  he 
will  never  do  well;  a good-for-nothing. 

Among  civilians,  I am  what  they  call  in  Scotland  a ne'er- 
do-well.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxvii. 

neesberry  (Des'ber'ri),  n.  Same  as  naseberry. 
neeset,  v.  i.  See  neeze. 
neesewort,  n.  Same  as  sneezewort. 
neetH,  m.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  neat1. 
neet2,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  nit1. 
ne  exeat  (ne  ek'se-at).  Same  as  ne  exeat  regno. 
ne  exeat  regno  (ne  ek'se-at  reg'no).  [L.,  let 
him  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom:  ne,  not;  exeat, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  exire,  go  out,  de- 
part (see  exit)',  regno,  abl.  of  regrntm,  kingdom: 
see  reign,  n.]  A writ  issued  from  chancery  to 
forbid  a defendant  to  leave  the  kingdom  (or 
jurisdiction)  without  permission ; a provision- 
al remedy  in  chancery  corresponding  some- 
what to  arrest  at  common  law  (for  the  defen- 
dant could  be  attached,  and  compelled  to  give 
security).  The  same  remedy  is  now  preserved  under 
the  codes  of  procedure  in  equitable  actions  in  which  the 
departure  of  the  defendant  might  prevent  the  judgment 
of  the  court  from  having  eifect,  as  when  the  object  of  the 
action  is  to  compel  him  to  account  or  to  convey. 

neezet,  neeset  (nez),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  nesen  (not  in 
AS.)  = D.  niezen  = OHG.  niusan,  niesan,MELQ. 
G.  niesen  = Icel.  linjosja  = Sw.  nysa  = Dan. 
nyse,  sneeze;  parallel  with  AS.  fnedsan,  ME. 
J nesen  = D.  fniezen  = Sw.  fnysa  = Dan  .fnyse, 
sneeze,  a var.  of  the  preceding  form,  further 
varied  to  ME.  sne$en,  E.  sneeze,  the  now  common 
form:  see  sneeze  ] To  sneeze. 

If  thou  of  force  doe  chance  to  neeze,  then  backewnrds  tume 
away.  habees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  293. 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  laugh, 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 

A merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  56. 
neezewort  (nez'wert),  n.  Same  as  sneezewort. 
neezingt,  neesingt  (ne'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
neeze,  v.]  1.  Sneezing;  a sneeze. 

The  spitting,  the  coughing,  the  laughter,  the  nee  zing. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  1. 

His  neesings  flash  forth  light. 

Job  xli.  18  (revised  version). 
2.  An  exhalation.  [Rare.] 

You  summer  neezings,  when  the  Sun  is  set 
That  fill  the  air  with  a quick-fading  fire, 

Cease  from  your  flashings ! 

II.  More,  Exorcismns.  ( Nares .) 
neezle,  v.  A dialectal  form  of  nestle. 
nef  (nef),  n.  [F.,  < L.  navis,  a ship,  ML.  a 
nave:  see  nave  2-]  It.  The  nave  of  a church. 

The  long  nef  [of  the  church  of  St.  Justina]  consists  of  a 
row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a single 
cupola  deeper  and  broader  tl^an  the  others. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  384. 

2.  An  ornamental  vessel  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  table,  having  a form  resembling 
a ship  of  the  middle  ages.  Nefs  were  commonly 
pieces  of  valuable  plate,  and  were  set  before  the  lord  or 
master  of  the  house,  their  use  being  to  contain  some  of 
the  table  utensils  especially  appropriated  to  him,  or  some- 
times to  his  guests.  See  cadenas. 

3.  At  the  present  day,  a vessel  of  any  unusual 
and  fantastic  shape  resembling  more  or  less 
closely  a ship  or  boat. 

A nef,  a kind  of  cup,  somewhat  in  form  like  a nautilug- 
shell,  executed  in  gold.  Society  of  Arts  Report. 

nefandf  (ne-fand'),  a.  [=  OF.  nefande  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  nefando , < L.  nefandus,  unspeakable : see 
nefandous."]  Same  as  nefandous. 

Nefand  abominations. 

Sheldon,  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  198. 


nefandous 

nefandous  (ne-fan'dus),  a.  [<  L.  nefandus , im- 
pious, execrable,  < ne , not,  4-  fandus , ger.  of 
fariy  speak:  see  fable.']  Impious;  abominable; 
very  shocking  to  the  general  sense  of  justice 
or  religion. 

He  likewise  belch’d  out  most  nefandous  blasphemies 
against  the  God  of  heaven.  C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

He  had  been  brought  ver^ close  to  that  immaneand  ne- 
fandous Burke-and-Hare  business  which  made  the  blood 
of  civilization  run  cold  in  the  year  1S2S. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  44. 

nefarious  (ne-fa'ri-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ne - 
fariOy  < L.  nefarius , impious,  abominable,  < ne- 
faSy  something  not  according  to  divine  law, 
impious,  execrable,  abominable,  or  wicked,  a 
wicked  deed,  < ne , not,  4-  fas}  lawful:  see  fasti. 
Cf . nefast.]  Wicked  in  the  extreme ; heinous ; 
abominable;  atrociously  sinful  or  villainous; 
detestably  vile. 

To  flourish  o’er  nefarious  crimes, 

And  cheat  the  world. 

S.  Butler , To  the  Memory  of  Du  Val. 
They  grope  their  dirty  way  to  petty  gains. 

While  poorly  paid  for  their  nefarious  pains. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  61. 
=Syn.  Nefarious.  Execrable,  Flagitious , Enormous,  Villain- 
ous, Abominable,  Horrible,  atrocious,  infamous,  iniquitous, 
impious,  dreadful,  detestable.  The  first  seven  words  char- 
acterize extreme  wickedness.  As  with  the  words  under 
atrocious,  when  loosely  used  they  approach  each  other  in 
meaning;  hence  only  their  primary  meanings  will  be  in- 
dicate 1 here : nefarious,  unspeakably  wicked,  impious ; 
execrable,  worthy  of  execration  or  cursing,  utterly  hate- 
ful ; flagitious,  proceeding  from  burning  desire  (as  lust), 
grossly  or  brutally  wicked  or  vile ; enormous,  not  com- 
mon in  this  sense  except  with  a strong  noun,  as  enormous 
wickedness,  but  sometimes  meaning  wicked  beyond  com- 
mon measure ; villainous,  worthy  of  a villain,  greatly  crim- 
inal or  capable  of  great  crimes;  abominable,  loathsome  in 
wickedness,  the  object  of  a religious  detestation ; horrible, 
exciting  horror,  mental  agitation,  or  shrinking ; shocking : 
it  is  less  common  as  applied  to  moral  conduct.  See  aban- 
doned, atrocious,  criminal,  and  irreligious. 

nefariously  (ne-fa'ri-us-li),  tide.  In  a nefari- 
ous manner;  with  extreme  wickedness;  abomi- 
nably. 

nefariousness  (ne-fa'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  nefarious.  Bailey,  1727. 

nefast  (ne-fast'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nefasto,  < 
L.  nefastus,  impious,  unlawful,  irreligious,  prop, 
unlawful  (dies  nefasti,  days  on  which  judgment 
could  not  be  pronounced  or  public  assemblies 
held),  < ne,  not,  + fastus,  lawful:  see  fasti.  Cf. 
nefarious.']  Detestably  vile ; wicked;  abomi- 
nable. [Rare.] 

Monsters  so  nefast  and  flagitious.  Bulwer,  Caxtons,  x.  1. 

negt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nag2. 

negant  (ne'gant),  n.  [=  Sp.  net/ ante,  < L.  ne- 
gan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  negare,  deny : see  negate.]  One 
who  denies.  [Rare  or  technical.] 

The  afflrmants  . . . were  almost  treble  so  many  as  were 
the  neyants. 

W.  Kinysmill,  quoted  in  Strype’sCranmer,  ii.  4.  (.Davies.) 

negart,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  nigger 2. 
Minsheu. 

negate  (ne'gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  negated, 
ppr.  negating.  [<  L.  negatus,  pp.  of  negare  (>  It. 
negare  = Pg.  Sp.  negar  = F.  nier),  deny,  refuse, 
decline,  reduced  from  *nec-aiare  (or  a similar 
form),  < nee,  not,  nor  (eontr.  of  neque,  nor,  < ne, 
not,  + -que,  a generalizing  suffix)  (a  negative 
also  used  as  a prefix  in  uegligere,  neglect,  and 
negotium,  business:  see  neglect  and  negotiate), 
+ aiere,  say,  a defective  verb,  used  chiefly  in 
pres,  aio,  etc.,  I say,  impf.  aiebam,  etc.,  I said 
(=  Gr.  yid,  I say,  a defective  verb,  used  only  in 
pres,  yyt,  I say,  impf.  yv,  I said,  y,  he  said), 
perhaps  = Skt.  \/  all,  speak.  Hence,  in  comp., 
denegare,  > ult.  E.  deny:  see  deny  and  denay.] 
To  deny;  negative;  make  negative  or  null. 
[Rare  or  technical.] 

At  the  cost  of  negating  . . . his  past  opinions. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Dec.  14, 1885,  p.  274. 

But  desire  for  negation  is  still  not  aversion,  until  pain- 
fulness is  added.  The  object  to  be  negated,  must  be  felt 
to  be  painful,  and  may  also  be  so  thought  of. 

F.  a.  Bradley,  Mind,  XIIL  22. 

negatedness  (ne'ga-ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  negated  or  denied. 

Real  pain  is  the  feeling  of  the  negatedness  of  the  self, 
and  therefore,  as  such,  it  is  bad. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  118. 

negation  (ne-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  negation  = Sp. 
negacion  = Pg.  negaqao  = It.  negazione,  < L. 
negatio(n-),  denial,  < negare,  pp.  negatus,  deny: 
see  negate.]  1.  The  act  of  denying  or  of  nega- 
tiving; the  opposite  of  the  act  of  affirming. 

Descartes  was  naturally  led  to  regard  error  as  more  or 
less  a negation,  or  rather  privation. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  lix. 

By  his  principle,  that  “ determination  is  negation Spi- 
noza is  driven,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  dissolve  everything 
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in  the  dead  abstraction  of  substance,  in  a pure  identity 
that  has  no  difference  in  itself,  and  from  which  no  differ- 
ence can  by  any  possibility  be  evolved. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  48. 

The  affirmation  of  universal  evolution  is  in  itself  the 
negation  of  an  “absolute  commencement”  of  anything. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  App..  p.  482. 

Japanese  art  is  not  merely  the  incomparable  achieve- 
ment of  certain  harmonies  ki  colour ; it  is  the  negation, 
the  immolation,  the  annihilation  of  everything  else. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  746. 

2.  A denial;  a declaration  that  something  is 
not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and  nay; 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin.  D.  Rogers. 

It  is  mere  cowardice  to  seek  safety  in  negations. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  3. 

3.  The  absence  of  that  which  is  positive  or 
affirmative;  blankness;  emptiness. 

I hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 
Conversion  by  negation,  in  logic.  See  contraposition. 

negationist  (ne-ga'shon-ist),  n.  [<  negation  + 
. One  who  denies  or  expresses  negation ; 
especially,  one  who  simply  denies  beliefs  com- 
monly held  without  asserting  an  opposite  view. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  Skeptic  is  not  the  denier  or 
dogmatic  Negationist  he  is  commonly  held  to  be. 

^ J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  Pref.,  p.  vii. 

negative  (neg'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ntgatif 
= Pr.  negatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  negativOy  < L.  nega- 
tivuSy  that  denies,  negative,  < negare , pp.  nega- 
tuSy  deny:  see  negate.]  I.  a.  1.  Expressing 
or  containing  denial  or  negation:  opposed  to 
affirmative:  as,  a negative  proposition. 

I saie  againe  that  I weigh  not  two  chips  which  way  the 
wind  bloweth,  bicause  I see  no  inconuenience  that  may 
insue  either  of  the  aflirmatiue  or  negatiue  opinion. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip,  of  Ireland. 

We  have  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for 
positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid,  si- 
lence, nihil,  &c.,  which  words  denote  positive  ideas,  e.  g. 
taste,  sound,  being,  wiih  a signification  of  their  absence. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  viii.  § 6. 

2.  Expressing  or  containing  refusal ; contain- 
ing or  implying  the  answer  “No”  to  a request: 
as,  a negative  answer. — 3.  Characterized  by  the 
omission  or  absence  of  that  which  is  affirma- 
tive or  positive : as,  a negative  attitude ; nega- 
tive goodness. 

There  is  another  way  ...  of  denying  Christ,  which  is 
negative,  when  we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him. 

South,  Sermons. 

The  negative  standard  of  goodness,  which  results  at  best 
in  abstaining  from  evil  rather  than  in  doing  good,  and  is 
only  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  something  very  like  hy- 
pocrisy. H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  34. 

Christ  would  never  hear  of  negative  morality:  “thou 
shalt”  was  ever  his  word,  with  which  he  superseded  “thou 
shalt  not.”  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Scribner’s  Mag.,  IV.  765. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  stopping  or  restraining 
by  refusing  assent  or  concurrence ; imposing  a 
veto. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a negative  voice  as  king,  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of  the  liberty  of 
using  my  reason  with  a good  conscience.  Eikon  Basilike. 

5.  In  photog.y  showing  the  lights  and  shades  in 
nature  exactly  reversed : as,  a negative  picture ; 
a negative  plate.  See  II.,  5. — 6.  Measured  or 
reckoned  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
is  considered  as  positive;  neutralizing  the  posi- 
tive: as,  a debt  is  negative  property.— Negative 
abstraction,  argument,  conception,  condition,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Negative  crystal.  See  crystal  and  re- 
fraction.—Negative  electricity,  (a)  According  toFrank- 
lin’s  theory,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which  they  are  deprived 
of  some  part  of  the  electricity  which  they  naturally  con- 
tain. (&)  Electricity  developed  by  friction  on  resinous  sub- 
stances, as  by  rubbing  sealing-wax  with  silk  or  flannel ; 
resinous  electricity.— Negative  evidence,  eyepiece, 
image.  See  the  nouns.— Negative  exponent.  S eepow- 
er.— Negative  index  of  a logarithm.  See  logarithm. 

— Negative  plate,  the  metal  or  equivalent  placed  in  op- 
position to  the  positive  in  the  voltaic  battery.  The  nega- 
tive may  be  coke,  carbon,  silver,  platinum,  or  copper;  the 
positive  is  usually  zinc.— Negative  pole  of  a magnet,  the 
south-seeking  pole.  See  vnagnet.—  Negative  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  the  extremity  of  the  wire  connected  with 
the  positive  plate.— Negative  power.  See poiver.— Neg- 
ative prescription,  in  Scots  law.  See  prescription. — 
Negative  proposition,  in  logic,  a proposition  which  de- 
nies agreement  between  the  subject  and  its  predicate. 

— Negative  quantities.  See  quantity.— Negative  rad- 
ical, in  chem.,  a radical  which  is  acid  or  electronegative 
in  relation  to  the  element  or  radical  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared.— Negative  result  of  an  experimental  inquiry, 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  remarkable  happens  under 
the  circumstances  inquired  into.— Negative  servitude, 
sign,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Negative  well.  Same  as 
absorbing-well  (which  see,  under  absorb). 

II.  n.  1.  A proposition  expressing  a negation; 
a negative  proposition. 

Of  negatives  we  have  the  least  certainty ; they  are  usually 
hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to  be  proved. 

Tillotson. 

The  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for 
its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative. 

Edwards,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  i.  1. 


negativity 

Of  a life  of  completed  development,  of  activity  with  the 
end  attained,  we  can  only  speak  or  think  in  negatives,  and 
thus  only  can  we  speak  or  think  of  that  state  of  being  in 
which,  according  to  our  theory,  the  ultimate  moral  good 
must  consist.  T.  11.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 172. 

2.  A term  or  word  which  expresses  negation  or 
denial. 

If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why 
then,  the  worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  24. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  refusing  assent ; a ve- 
to ; also,  the  power  of  preventing. 

Their  Gouerment  is  an  Anarchie ; euery  one  obeying  and 
commanding,  the  meanest  person  amongst  them  hauing  a 
Negatiue  in  all  their  consultations. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  528. 

This  man  sits  calculating  varietie  of  excuses  how  he  may 
grant  least;  as  if  his  whole  strength  and  royaltie  were 
plac’d  in  a meer  negative.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  King  should  give  up  his 
negative  on  acts  of  Parliament. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

4.  That  side  of  a question  which  denies  what 
the  opposite  side  affirms ; also,  a decision  or  an 
answer  expressive  of  negation:  as,  the  question 
was  determined  in  the  negative. — 5.  Inphotog., 
a photographic  image  on  glass  or  other  suitable 
medium,  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  the 
opposite  of  those  in  nature.  The  negative  is  used 
chiefly  as  a plate  from  which  to  print  positive  impressions 
on  paper  or  other  material.  Its  image  presents  natural 
high  lights  as  more  or  less  opaque,  and  diminishes  in 
opacity  by  delicate  gradations  to  the  deepest  shadows, 
which  should  be  represented  by  unstained  or  transparent 
film. 

6.  Electricity  like  that  developed  by  friction  on 
resinous  substances.  See  electricity . — 7.  In 
elect.,  the  negative  plate  of  a voltaic  element; 
the  metal  or  equivalent  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  positive  in  the  voltaic  battery Double  neg- 

ative, a sign  of  negation  repeated.  In  English  and  Latin, 
and  in  Sanskrit,  such  a double  negative  is  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative,  destroying  the  negation,  but  in  most  languages 
and  in  vulgar  speech  it  is  not.— Negative  nothing.  See 
nothing.— Negative  pregnant,  in  laze,  a negation  imply- 
ing an  affirmation  favorable  to  the  adversary,  or  admitting 
of  such  an  implication : as,  in  pleading,  if  one  alleged  to 
have  done  a thing  denies  that  he  did  it  in  manner  and 
form  as  alleged,  which  is  taken  as  admitting  that  he  did 
if  in  some  other  manner. 

negative  (neg'a-tiv),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nega- 
tived, ppr.  negativing.  [<  negativey  a.]  1.  To 

deny,  as  a statement  or  proposition ; affirm  the 
contradictory  of ; contradict ; negate. 

Although  well  armed,  she  is  not,  I think,  a ship  of  war. 
Her  rigging,  build,  and  general  equipment  all  negative  a 
supposition  of  this  kind.  Poe,  MS.  Found  in  a Bottle. 

2.  To  disprove;  prove  the  contrary  of. 

The  omission  or  infrequency  of  such  recitals  does  not 
negative  the  existence  of  miracles.  Paley. 

3.  To  refuse  assent  to;  refuse  to  enact  or  sanc- 
tion; veto. 

The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a small  majority. 

Andrews,  Anecdotes,  p.  169. 

We  passed  a bill  . . . two  years  ago,  but  it  was  nega- 
tived by  the  President. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  March  18,  1834. 

4.  In  gram.,  to  modify  by  a negative  particle; 
alter  by  the  substitution  of  a negative  for  a 
positive  word. 

negative-bath  (neg'a-tiv-bath),  n.  1.  In  pho- 
tog.y the  silver  solution  or  sensitizing-bath  used 
in  the  wet  process  to  sensitize  collodionized 
plates. — 2.  The  glass  holder  for  the  silver  solu- 
tion used  in  sensitizing  photographic  plates  in 
the  wet  process. 

negatively  (neg'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a negative 

manner,  (a)  With  or  by  denial  or  refusal:  as,  to  answer 
negatively.  (&)  By  means  of  negative  reasoning ; indirect- 
ly: opposed  to  positively. 

I shall  show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  negative- 
ly,  by  showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist,  and  positively, 
by  showing  wherein  it  does.  South. 

(c)  With  negative  electricity;  by  friction  on  some  resinous 
substance. 

Two  negatively  electrified  bodies  repel  one  another. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  6. 

negativeness  (neg'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  negative,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

negative-rack  (neg'a-tiv-rak),  n.  In  photog., 
a grooved  skeleton  frame  in  which  plates  are 
supported  on  edge  with  one  eomerlowest,  either 
to  drain  or  for  convenient  storage  or  use. 

negativism  (neg'a-tiv-izm),  n.  [<  negative  + 
-ism.]  The  stand-point  assumed,  or  the  views 
held,  by  a negationist. 

A philosophy  of  most  radical  free  thought  “is  present- 
ed,” that  is  no  negativism,  no  agnosticism,  and  no  meta- 
physical mysticism.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXV.  787. 

negativity  (neg-a-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  negativiU; 
as  negative  + -ity.]  Same  as  negativeness . Imp. 
Diet. 


negator 

negator  (ne-ga'tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  negador  = 
It.  negatore,  < LL.  negator,  a denier,  < L.  negare, 
deny:  see  negate .]  One  who  negates  or  denies. 

Sects  [in  Russia]  with  less  horrible  practices  are  numer- 
ous. One  such  calls  itself  the  Negators , and  its  members 
keep  themselves  aloof  from  all  men.  Science , XI.  178. 

negatory  (neg'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  nSgatoire  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  negatofio,  < LL.  negatorius,  negatory,  < 
negator,  a denier,  < L.  negare,  deny:  see  ne- 
gate.'] Expressing  denial  or  negation;  nega- 
tive. [Rare.] 

On  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  1791,  the  National  Assembly 
decides ; in  what  negatory  manner  we  know. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  xi.  9. 

negert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nigger 2. 
neght,  neghet,  adv.  and  v.  Middle  English 
forms  of  nigh. 

neghent,  a.  and  «.  A Middle  English  form  of 

nine. 

neghstt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  next. 
Hampole. 

neglect  (neg-lekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  neglectus,  pp.  of 
ncglegere,  negligere,  neclegere  (>  It.  negligere  = 
F.  negltger),  not  heed,  not  attend  to,  be  regard- 
less of,  < nee,  not,  nor  (see  negate),  + legere, 
gather:  see  legend.  Cf.  collect,  etc.;  also  negli- 
gent, eta.]  1.  To  treat  carelessly  or  heedless- 
ly; forbear  to  attend  to  or  treat  with  respect; 
be  remiss  in  attention  or  duty  toward;  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to;  slight:  as,  to  neglect 
one’s  best  interests ; to  neglect  one’s  friends. 

I neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  read- 
er’s understanding. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  24. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  English  Garrison  at  Alost  in 
Flanders  being  neglected,  the  Governor  Pigot,  and  the 
other  Captains,  for  want  of  Pay,  upon  Composition  yielded 
up  the  Town  to  the  Spaniard.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  361. 

When  men  do  not  only  neglect  Religion,  but  reproach 
and  contemn  it.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

The  garden  has  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  and  is 
only  the  more  beautiful  for  having  been  neglected. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  324. 

2.  To  overlook  or  omit;  disregard:  as,  the  dif- 
ference is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. — 

3.  To  omit  to  do  or  perform;  let  slip;  leave 
undone ; fail  through  heedlessness  to  do  or  in 
doing  (something) : often  with  an  infinitive  as 
object. 

If  thou  neglect' st  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  I command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  368. 
In  heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 

Milton,  P.  I,.,  iiL  738. 

4t.  To  cause  to  be  neglected  or  deferred. 

I have  been  long  a sleeper ; but  I hope 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs, 

Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4.  25. 
=Syn.  Neglect,  Disregard,  Slight  Slight  always  expresses 
intention;  it  applies  to  persons  or  things.  Neglect  and 
disregard  apply  more  often  to  things,  and  may  or  may 
not  express  intention ; disregard  is  more  often  intentional 
than  neglect.  Only  neglect  may  be  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive : as,  to  neglect  to  write  a letter;  among  things  it  gen- 
erally applies  to  action  that  is  needed,  while  disregard 
commonly  applies  to  failure  to  heed  or  notice : as,  to  dis- 
regard counsel,  a hint,  a request,  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, the  signs  of  coming  rain ; to  neglect  a duty.  See  neg- 
ligent and  negligence. 

neglect  (neg-lekt'),  n.  [<  L.  neglectus,  a neg- 
lecting, < neglegere , pp.  neglectus , neglect:  see 
neglect,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  neglecting ; the  act 

of  treating  with  slight  attention,  heedlessness, 
or  disrespect  some  person  or  thing  that  requires 
attention,  care,  or  respect. — 2.  Omission;  over- 
sight; the  not  doing  a thing  that  should  or  might 
be  done. 

Without  blame. 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  510, 

3.  Disregard;  slight;  omission  of  due  attention 
or  civilities. 

I have  perceived  a most  faint  neglect  of  late : which  I have 
rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity  than  as  a very 
pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  73. 

There  are  several  little  neglects,  that  one  might  have  told 
him  of,  which  I noted  in  reading  it  hastily. 

Gray,  Letters,  1. 174. 

4.  Negligence;  habitual  want  of  regard. — 5. 
The  state  of  being  disregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  Remains  from  vile  Neglect, 

With  Virgin  Honours  let  my  Herse  be  deckt, 

And  decent  Emblem. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  1.  616. 
Gross,  Ordinary,  and  slight  neglect.  See  negligence,  2. 
=•  Syn.  1.  Failure,  default,  heedlessness. — 1,  3,  and  4. 
Item  issness,  etc.  See  negligence. 

neglect  (neg-lekt'),  a.  [=  OF.  neglect,  < L.  ne- 
glectus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Neglected. 

It  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  7L 
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neglectable  (neg-lek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  neglect  + 
-able.  Cf.  neglectible.]  That  can  be  neglected 
or  passed  by;  that  may  be  omitted  or  not  taken 
into  account,  as  a force  or  a consideration,  in 
an  estimate,  calculation,  problem,  etc.,  without 
vitiating  the  conclusions  reached;  of  little  or 
no  moment  or  importance;  negligible. 

And  subsequent  experiments  proved  that  all  of  these 
[causes  of  the  loss  of  energy]  are  practically  neglectable. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  42. 

neglectedness  (neg-lek'ted-nes),  n.  [<  neglect- 
ed, pp.  of  neglect,  v.,  + -ness.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing neglected;  a neglected  condition. 

neglecter  (neg-lek'ter),  n.  [<  neglect  + -er1.] 
One  who  neglects. 

The  chase,  or  any  other  pastime  which  occurred,  made 
Halbert  a frequent  neglecter  of  hours. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiii. 

neglectful  (neg-lekt'fid),  a.  [<  neglect  + -ful.] 

1.  Characterized  by  neglect,  inattention,  or  in- 
difference to  something  which  ought  to  be  or  is 
worthy  of  being  done,  attended  to,  or  regarded; 
heedless;  inattentive;  careless:  used  either  ab- 
solutely, or  with  of  before  the  object  of  neg- 
lect : as,  he  is  very  neglectful;  neglectful  of  one’s 
duties. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears,  . . . 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 

Goldsmith,  Hes.  ViL,  1.  377. 

The  wearers  of  the  crown  have  not  been  neglectful  of 
their  duty  to  visit  Norway  and  to  reside  in  Christiania. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  63. 

2.  Indicating  neglect,  slight,  or  indifference. 

A cold  and  neglectful  countenance. 

Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education,  § 67. 
— Syn.  1.  Remiss,  etc.  See  negligent. 

neglectfully  (neg-lekt'ful-i),  adv.  In  a neglect- 
ful manner;  with  neglect;  with  inattention; 
with  carelessness  or  negligence. 

neglectfulness  (neg-lekt'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  neglectful. 

neglectible  (neg-lek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  neglect  + -ible.  ] 
Neglectable. 

neglectingly  (neg-lek'ting-li),  adv.  [<  neglect- 
ing, ppr.  of  neglect,  v.,  + -ly‘2.]  With  neglect; 
carelessly;  heedlessly;  discourteously. 

Answer’d  neglectingly,  I know  not  what. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  52. 

See  how  neglectingly  he  passes  by  me  ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

neglection  (neg-lek'shon),  n.  [=  It.  neglezione, 
< L.  neglectio(n-) , a neglecting,  < neglegere,  pp. 
neglectus,  neglect:  see  neglect,  v.]  Neglect; 
negligence. 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is 

That  by  a pace  goes  backward,  with  a purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  127. 

neglectivet  (neg-lek'tiv),  a.  [<  neglect  + -ive.] 
Inattentive;  regardless;  neglectful. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  affect  too  much  cheapness  and  neglec- 
tive  homeliness  in  our  evangelical  devotions. 

Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Decency  in  the  Worship  of  God. 

It  is  a wonder  they  should  be  so  neglective  of  their  own 

^children.  Fuller , Holy  War,  p.  202. 

neglig6e  (neg-le-zba'),  n.  and  a.  [F.  negligee, 
fern,  of  negligf,  pp.  of  negltger,  neglect:  com- 
monly used  without  reference  to  gender:  see 
neglect,  v.]  I.  n.  1.  Easy  and  unceremonious 
dress  in  general:  as,  she  appeared  in  negligee. — 

2.  A form  of  loose  gown  worn  by  women  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; also,  in  recent  use,  a loose 
house  gown. 

He  fancied  twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  execution  in 
every  folding  of  her  white  negligee.  Goldsmith. 

3.  See  negligee  neclclace,  below. 

II.  a.  Carelessly  arranged  or  attired;  un- 
ceremoniously dressed ; careless. 

I was  up  early,  and  going  out  to  walk  in  my  night-cloak 
and  night-gown,  I met  Mr.  Fish  going  a hunting.  I should 
not  have  been  rid  of  him  quickly  if  he  had  not  thought 
himself  a little  too  negligt;  his  hair  was  not  powdered. 

Dorothy  Osborne,  Letters  (ed.  Parry),  p.  246. 
Negligee  beads,  beads  (for  a necklace  or  a similar  orna- 
ment) of  irregular  form  not  shaped  by  art,  especially  of 
coral. — Negligee  necklace,  a coral  necklace  of  which 
the  beads  are  irregular  fragments,  pierced  for  stringing 
without  other  preparation. 

negligence  (neg'li-jens),  n.  [<  ME.  negligence, 
necligence,  neclygens,  < OF.  negligence,  F.  negli- 
gence = Sp.  Pg.  negligencia  = It.  negligenzia, 
negligenza,  < L.  neglegentia,  neclegentia,  careless- 
ness, heedlessness,  i neglegen  ( t-)s,  careless,  neg- 
ligent: see  negligent.]  1.  The  fact  or  the  char- 
acter of  being  negligent  or  neglectful ; deficien- 
cy in  or  lack  of  care,  exactness,  or  application; 
the  omitting  to  do,  or  a habit  of  omitting  to  do, 
things  which  owdit  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of 
suehthingswitbout  sufficient  attentionandeare; 
carelessness ; heedless  disregard  of  some  duty. 


negligent 

I trow  men  wolde  deme  it  necligence 
If  I foryete  to  telle  the  dispence 
Of  Theseus. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  L 1023. 

Traitor,  thy  lif  lost  and  goo  ! 

By  thy  neclygens  my  moder  haue  loste  ! 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4899. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence, 

And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took ’t  up. 

Shak. , Othello,  iii.  3.  311. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law , the  failure  to  exercise 
that  degree  of  care  which  the  law  requires  for 
the  protection  of  those  interests  of  other  persons 
which  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  want 
of  such  care.  If  such  failure  directly  results  in  injury 
to  the  interests  of  another  person,  who  did  not  by  his  own 
negligence  contribute  to  the  result,  the  negligence  is  ac- 
tionable negligence.  If  the  failure  to  exercise  due  care  is 
wilful,  liability  is  incurred  irrespective  of  contributory 
negligence,  but  the  failure  may  still  be  treated  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  person  injured  as  mere  negligence,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  the  liability  of  the  person  actually  guilty 
of  it.  and  in  some  cases  also  for  tliepurposeof  holding  his 
employer  liable.  By  a rule  of  law  which  obtains  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  the  person  injured  may  recover  not- 
withstanding his  own  negligence  if  it  was  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  defendant  {comparative  negligence). 
Contributive  or  contributory  negligence  is  negligence,  on 
the  part  of  the  person  injured,  which  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  injury.  Gross  negligence  is  the  failure  to  ex- 
ercise even  slight  care,  and  is  usually  measured  by  refer- 
ence to  that  degree  of  care  which  every  person  of  ordinary 
sense,  however  inattentive,  takes  of  his  own  interests. 
Ordinary  negligence  is  the  failure  to  exercise  ordinary 
care,  usually  measured  by  reference  to  that  degree  of  care 
which  a man  of  common  prudence  and  capable  of  govern- 
ing a family  takes  of  his  own  interests.  Slight  negligence  is 
the  failure  to  exercise  a high  degree  of  care,  usually  mea- 
sured by  reference  to  that  diligence  with  which  a circum- 
spect and  thoughtful  person  would  attend  to  his  own  inter- 
ests. Whether  these  three  degrees  are  proper  distinctions 
to  be  observed  as  a test  of  liability  for  damages  is  much 
disputed,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  law  fully  recog- 
nizes in  a general  way  the  corresponding  degrees  of  care 
as  required  of  persons  in  various  different  relations,  nor 
that  degrees  of  neglect  must  be  noticed  by  the  law  in  de- 
termining o her  questions  than  that  of  liability  for  dam- 
ages, as  good  faith,  fidelity,  etc. 

3.  Lack  of  attention  to  niceties  or  convention- 
alities, especially  of  dress,  manner,  or  style; 
disregard  of  appearances ; easy  indifference  of 
manner. 

Many  there  are  who  seem  to  slight  all  Care, 

And  with  a pleasing  Negligence  ensnare. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 
Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  653. 

4.  An  act  of  neglectfulness ; an  instance  of  neg- 
ligence or  carelessness. 

Remarking  his  beauties,  ...  I must  also  point  out  his 
’ ’ ? and  defects.  Blair. 


5.  Contempt;  disregard;  slight;  neglect. 

To  this  point  I stand, 

That  both  the  worlds  I give  to  negligence, 

Let  come  what  comes.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  184. 

6.  A kind  of  wig  in  fashion  for  morning  dress 
abont  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
=Syn.  1.  Heedlessness,  inconsiderateness,  thoughtless- 
ness.— 1 and  2.  Negligence,  Neglect.  Remissness,  Inattention, 
Inadvertence,  Oversight,  Indifference.  As  contrasted  with 
neg’ect,  negligence  generally  expresses  the  habit  or  trait, 
and  neglect  the  act.  Inadvertence  and  oversight  expressly 
mean  that  there  was  no  intenlion  of  neglect;  indifference 
lies  back  of  action  in  the  failure  to  care,  such  failure  being 
generally  blameworthy.  Remissness  is  careless  neglect  of 
duty.  Inattention  is  a failure,  generally  culpable,  to  bring 
the  mind  to  the  subject.  See  neglect,  v.  t.,  and  negligent. 

negligent  (neg'li-jent),  a.  [<  ME.  negligent,  < 
OF.  negligent,  F.  negligent  = Sp.  Pg.  negligente 
- It.  negligente,  nigligente,  < L.  neglegen(t-)s,  ne- 
gligences, ppr.  of  neglegere , negligere,  neglect: 
see  neglect.]  1.  Characterized  by  negligence 
or  by  neglectful  habits;  neglectful;  careless; 
heedless ; apt  or  accustomed  to  omit  what  ought 
to  be  done,  or  to  do  it  in  a careless  or  heedless 
manner:  followed  by  of  when  the  object  of  the 
negligence  is  specified:  as,  a negligent  man;  a 
man  negligent  of  his  duties. 

Thou  must  be  counted 
A servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust 
And  therein  negligent.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  247. 

He  was  very  negligent  h msel'e,  and  rather  so  of  his  per- 
son, and  of  a philosophic  temper. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  22,  1675. 

2.  Indicative  of  easy  indifference  or  of  disre- 
gard of  conventionalities. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  10. 
Negligent  escape,  the  escape  of  a prisoner  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  sheriff,  as  distinguished  from 
escape  by  permission,  called  a voluntary  escape.  The  im- 
portance of  the  distinction  is  in  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to 
retake  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  case  of  mesne 
process  retaking  before  suit  brought  by  the  creditor  against 
the  sheriff  is  a defense ; whereas  for  a voluntary  escape  the 
sheriff  is  liable  absolutely.  = Syn.  Negligent.  Neglectful,  Re- 
miss, Heedless,  Thoughtless,  inattentive,  regardless,  indif- 
ferent, slack.  Of  the  first  five  words,  remiss  is  the  weak- 
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eBt ; it  especially  applies  to  failure  to  attend  to  what  is 
considered  duty.  Negligent  is  generally  applied  to  inat- 
tention to  things,  neglectful  to  inattention  to  persons. 
Neglectful , by  derivation,  is  stronger  than  negligent,  but 
the  difference  is  really  small.  Heedless,  thoughtless,  etc., 
indicate  lack  of  heed,  care,  attention,  thought,  etc.,  where 
they  are  needed  or  due.  All  these  words  may  apply  to  a 
particular  occasion  of  failure,  or  indicate  a habit  or  a trait 
of  character : as,  he  is  very  heedless.  See  neglect,  v.,  and 
negligence. 

negligently  (neg'li-jent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a neg- 
ligent manner;  witfi  negligence;  carelessly; 
heedlessly;  with  disregard  of  niceties  of  ap- 
pearance, manner,  or  style,  or  of  convention- 
alities. 

That  care  was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity, 
not  to  be  negligently  train’d  in  the  precepts  of  Christian 
Religion.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Britain  ! whose  genius  is  in  verse  express’d, 

Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dress’d. 

Waller,  On  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

2f.  £>o  as  to  slight  or  show  disrespect. 

negligible  (neg'li-ji-bl),  a.  [==  F.  nfyligeable,  < 
negliger , < L.  neglegere , negligere,  neglect:  see 
neglect .]  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  neg- 
lected or  disregarded ; neglectable. 

negligibly  (neg'li-ji-bli),  adv.  In  a quantity 
or  to  a degree  which  may  be  disregarded. 

The  work  wasted  . . . is  negligibly  small  compared  with 
the  work  done  in  driving  the  generator  part. 

Philosophical  Mag.,  XXVI.  160. 

negocet  (ne-gos'),  n.  [<  OF.  negoce , F.  negoce 
= Sp.  Pg.  negocio  = It.  negozio,  < L.  negotium, 
ML.  also  negocium,  employment,  occupation,  < 
nee,  not,  + otium,  leisure,  ease,  inactivity:  see 
otiose.  Hence  negotiate , etc.]  Business;  oc- 
cupation ; intercourse. 

negociate,  negociation,  etc.  Variants  of  nego- 
tiate, etc. 

negotiability  (ne-go-shiar-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  ne- 
gociahilite;  as  negotiable  4-  -ity  (see  - bility ).] 
The  quality  of  being  negotiable,  or  transferable 
by  assignment. 

negotiable  (ne-go'shia-bl),  a.  [<  F.  negociable  = 
Sp.  negociable  = Pg.  negociavel  = It.  negoziabile , 
< ML.  negotiabilis,  < L.  negotiari , negotiate : see 
negotiate.']  Capable  of  being  negotiated Nego- 

tiable paper,  negotiable  instrument,  etc.,  an  evidence 
of  debt  which  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  or  deliv- 
ery, so  that  the  transferee  or  holder  may  sue  on  it  in  his  own 
name  with  like  effect  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  him  original- 
ly : such  are  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  drafts,  or 
checks  payable  to  the  order  of  a payee  or  to  bearer.  ( Par- 
sons.)  The  peculiar  effects  of  negotiability  are,  in  the  rule 
of  law,  that  a transferee  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  and  before  maturity,  can  usu- 
ally recover  of  the  maker,  drawer,  or  acceptor,  irrespective 
of  defenses  the  latter  might  have  against  the  transferrer ; 
and  that  a transferee  by  indorsement  can  recover  of  the 
indorser  in  case  of  default  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  or 
drawer,  if  due  notice  thereof  was  given.  A sealed  instru- 
ment, unless  issued  by  a corporation  or  state,  is  not  usual- 
ly deemed  negotiable. 

negotiant  (ne-go'shi-ant),  n.  [<  F.  negotiant,  < 
L.  negotian{t-)s,  ppr.  of  negotiari,  carry  on  busi- 
ness: see  negotiate .]  One  wbo  negotiates;  a 
negotiator. 

Ambassadors,  negotiants , and  generally  all  other  minis- 
ters of  mean  fortune  in  conversation  with  princes  and 
superiours  must  use  great  respect. 

Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  xxv. 

negotiate  (ne-go'shi-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ne- 
gotiated, ppr.  negotiating.  [Formerly  also  nego- 
tiate; < L.  negotiator,  pp.  of  negotiari  (>It.  nego- 
tiate = Sp.  Pg.  negotiar  = F.  negotier),  carry 
on  business,  < negotium,  business:  see  negoce.'] 

1.  intrans.  It-  To  carry  on  business  or  trade. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with  did  all 

of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.  Hammond. 

2.  To  treat  with  another  or  others,  as  in  the 
arrangement  of  a treaty,  or  in  preliminaries  to 
the  transaction  of  any  business ; carry  on  ne- 
gotiations. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 

Compeer,  Task,  iL  463. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  arrange  for  or  procure  by  ne- 
gotiation ; bring  about  by  mutual  arrangement, 
discussion,  or  bargaining:  as,  to  negotiate  a 
loan  or  a treaty. 
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- is  gone  into  the  country  with  her  lord,  to 
negotiate,  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation. 

Chesterfield. 

The  German  chancellor,  Bishop  Conrad  of  Hildesheim, 
who  had  crowned  the  King  of  Cyprus,  negotiated  the  mar* 
riage  and  succession. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  171. 

2.  To  direct ; manage ; transact. 

1 sent  her  to  negotiate  an  Alt  air  in  which  it  I ’m  detect- 
ed I 'm  undone.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  handle ; manage.  [Colloq.] 

The  rider’s  body  must  be  kept  close  to  the  saddle  in  leap- 
ing, for  if  he  were  jerked  up,  the  weight  of  say  only  a 10- 
stone  man  coming  down  on  the  horse  a couple  of  seconds 
pfter  he  has  negotiated  a large  fence  is  sufficient  to  throw 
him  down.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  197. 
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The  fallen  timber  on  the  slopes  presents  continual  oh- 
stacles,  which  have  to  be  negotiated  with  some  care  to 
avoid  being  spiked  by  the  sharp  dead  branches. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLHI.  90. 

4.  To  put  into  circulation  by  transference  and 
assignment  of  claim  by  indorsement : as,  to  ne- 
gotiate a bill  of  exchange. 

The  notes  were  notnegotiated  to  them  in  the  usual  course 
of  business  or  trade.  Kent. 

5.  To  dispose  of  by  sale  or  transfer:  as,  to  ne- 
gotiate securities. 

negotiation  (ne-go-shi-a'shon),  n.  [Formerly 
also  negociation ; < F.  negociation  = Sp.  nego- 
tiation = Pg.  negociagao  = It.  negoziatione,  < 
L.  negotiation-],  the  carrying  on  of  business,  a 
wholesale  business,  < negotiari,  carry  on  busi- 
ness: see  negotiate.]  If.  Trading;  mercantile 
business;  trafficking. 

I exceedingly  pitied  this  brave  unhappy  person,  who  had 
lost  with  these  prizes  £40,000  after  20  yeares’  negociation 
in  ye  East  Indies.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  29,  1665. 

2.  Mutual  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the 
terms  of  a transaction  or  agreement,  whether 
directly  or  by  agents  or  intermediaries ; the  act 
or  process  of  treating  with  another  or  others  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  some  matter,  or  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  a commodity,  etc. : as, 
the  negotiation  of  a treaty  or  a loan. 

Any  treaties  of  confederacy,  of  peace,  of  truce,  of  inter- 
course, of  other  forrein  negotiations  (.that  is  specially  noted 
for  one  of  my  inkhorn  words). 

Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation. 

In  negotiation  with  others,  men  are  wrought  by  cunning, 
by  importunity,  and  by  vehemency. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  294. 

Languid  war  can  do  nothing  which  negotiation  or  sub- 
mission will  not  do  better. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

3.  In  com.,  the  act  or  procedure  by  which  a bill 
of  exchange,  etc.,  is  made  negotiable — that  is, 
made  capable,  by  acceptance  and  indorsement, 
of  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  payment 
of  indebtedness,  or  of  being  transferred  to  an- 
other for  a consideration.  See  negotiable. 

negotiator  (ne-go'shi-a-tor),  n.  [<  F.  negotia- 
tes = Sp.  Pg.  negotiation  = It.  negoziatore,  < L. 
negotiator,  one  who  does  business  by  wholesale, 
a banker  or  factor,  a tradesman,  an  agent,  < ne- 
gotiari, carry  on  business:  see  negotiate.]  One 
who  negotiates ; one  who  treats  with  others  as 
either  principal  or  agent  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, or  in  the  making  of  national  treaties  or 
compacts. 

negotiator^  (ne-go'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  nego- 
tiatorius,  of  or  belonging  to  trade  or  tradespeo- 
ple, < L.  negotiator,  a trader,  negotiator:  see 
negotiator.]  Relating  to  negotiation, 
negotiatrix  (ne-go'shi-a-triks),  n.  [=  F.  nego- 
ciatrice  = It.  negoziatrice,  < LL.  negotiatrix,  fern, 
of  L.  negotiator,  negotiator : see  negotiator.]  A 
female  negotiator. 

Our  fair  negotiatrix  prepared  to  show  the  usual  degree 
of  gratitude.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Manoeuvring,  xv. 

negotiosityt  (ne-go-shi-os'i-ti ),  n.  [<  L.  negoti- 
osita(t-)s,  an  abundance  of  business  or  occupa- 
tion, < negotiosus,  busy:  see  negotious.]  The 
state  of  being  negotious,  or  engaged  in  busi- 
ness ; continued  and  absorbing  occupation, 
negotioust  (ne-go'shus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  nego- 
cioso  = It.  negozioso,  < L.  negotiosus,  full  of  busi- 
ness, busy,  < negotium,  business,  occupation: 
see  negoce.  Cf  .otiose.]  Engrossed  in  business ; 
fully  employed ; busy ; active. 

Some  servants,  if  they  be  set  about  what  they  like,  are 
very  nimble  and  negations.  J.  Rogers. 

negotiousnesst  (ne-go'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  actively  employed;  activity. 

God  needs  not  our  negotiousness , or  double  diligence,  to 
bring  his  matters  to  pass. 

D.  Rogers,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  606. 

negress  (ne'gres),  n.  [=  F.  negresse;  as  negro 
4-  -ess.  The  Sp.  Pg.  It.  term  is  negra.]  A fe- 
male negro ; a female  of  one  of  the  black  races 
+of  Africa. 

Negrillo  (ne-gre'lyo),  n.  [<  Sp.  negrillo,  dim. 
of  negro,  black:  see  negro.]  Same  as  Negrito. 
negrita  (ne-gre'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  fern,  of  negrito: 
see  Negrito.]  A serranoid  fish,  Hypoplectrus  ni- 
gricans, of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Florida,  hav- 
ing large  spur-like  spines  on  the  preopercle,  a 
uniform  dark  color  tinged  with  violet,  and  yel- 
low pectoral  and  caudal  fins. 

Negritian  (ne-grish'an),  a.  and  n.  See  Nigri- 
irtian. 

Negrito  (ne-gre'to),  n.  [<  Sp.  negrito,  dim.  of 
negro,  black:  see  negro.]  One  of  a diminutive 
dark-skinned  negro-like  race  found  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  (of  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
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the  original  inhabitants),  and  in  New  Caledo- 
nia, Borneo,  and  elsewhere  in  Indonesia.  The 
average  height  of  the  Negritos  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  about  4 feet  8 inches, 
negro  (ne'gro),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  negre  (>  E.  ne- 
ger,  now  nigger  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  neger  = Russ. 
negru : see  nigger 2),  < Sp.  Pg.  It.  negro,  black, 
as  a noun,  negro,  m.,  negra,  f.,  a black  person, 
a negro ; It.  also  nero  = Pr.  negre,  nier  = OF. 
negre,  nigre,  necre,  ner,  neir,  F.  noir,  black,  < L. 
niger  (nigr-),  black,  dark,  dusk,  applied  to  the 
night,  the  sky,  a storm,  etc.,  to  pitch,  etc.,  to 
ivy,  etc.,  to  the  complexion  (‘dark’),  etc.,  and 
also  to  the  black  people  of  Africa,  etc.  (but  the 
ordinary  terms  for  ‘ African  negro  ’ or  ‘ African’ 
were  Aiihiops  and  Afcr)\  also,  fig.,  sad,  mourn- 
ful, gloomy,  ill-omened,  fatal,  etc.  Cf . Skt.  nig, 
night ; but  whether  Skt.  nig,  night,  is  related  to 
nahta,  night,  or  either  to  L.  niger,  black,  is  not 
clear.  From  L.  niger  are  also  ult.  E.  nigrescent, 
nigritude,  Nigella,  niello,  anneal 1 (in  part),  etc. 
The  words  Moor±,  blackamoor, in  the  same  sense, 
are  much  older  in  E.]  I.  n. ; pi.  negroes  (-groz). 
A black  man ; specifically,  one  of  a race  of  men 
characterized  by  a black  skin  and  hair  of  a wool- 
ly or  crisp  nature.  Negroes  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  races  by  various  other  peculiarities — such  as  the 
projection  of  the  jaws  forward,  combined  with  a for- 
ward inclination  of  the  teeth the  short,  broad,  and 
fiat  nose;  the  thick  projecting  lips;  and  considerable 
length  of  limbs.  The  negro  race  is  generally  regarded 
as  comprehending  the  native  inhabitants  of  Sudan, 
Senegambia,  and  the  region  southward  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  equator  and  the  great  lakes,  and  their  descend- 
ants in  America  and  elsewhere ; in  a wider  sense  it  is 
used  to  comprise  also  many  other  tribes  farther  south, 
as  the  Zulus  and  KafirB.  The  word  negro  is  often  loosely 
applied  to  other  dark  or  black-skinned  races,  and  to 
mixed  breeds.  As  designating  a “race,”  it  is  sometimes 
written  with  a capital. 

Toward  the  Bouth  of  this  region  is  the  kyngedome  of 
Guinea,  with  Senega,  Iaiofo,  Gambra,  and  manye  other  re- 
gions of  the  blacke  Moores  cauled  Ethiopians  or  Negros, 
ail  whiche  are  watered  with  the  ryuer  Negro,  cauled  in 
owlde  tyme  Niger. 

R.  Eden,  First  Three  English  Books  on  America 
l(ed.  Arber),  p.  374. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
black  men  or  negroes:  as,  negro  blood;  negro 
dances. 

It  is  often  asked  what  Races  are  Negro , as  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  not  well  defined.  . . . The  word  is  not  a 
National  appellation,  but  denotes  a physical  type,  of  which 
the  tribes  in  N orth  G uinea  are  the  representatives.  When 
these  characteristics  are  not  all  present,  the  Race  is  not 
Negro,  though  black  and  woolly-haired. 

R.  N.‘  Oust,  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  p.  63. 
Negro  bat,  Vesperugo  maurus , a bat  of  a dark  or  black 
color,  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia,— Negro 
cachexy,  case.  See  the  nouns.— Negro  coffee.  See  Cas- 
sia and  coffee.— Negro  corn,  or  negro  guinea-corn,  a 
name  given  in  the  W est  Indies  to  Indian  millet  or  durra. 
— Negro  fly,  the  Psila  rosoe,  a dipterous  insect,  so  named 
from  its  shining-black  color.  It  is  also  called  carrot-fly , 
because  the  larvae  are  very  destructive  to  carrots. — Ne- 
gro lethargy.  See  lethargy i. — Negro  minstrels.  See 
minstrel,  3.—  Negro  monkey,  the  budeng,  Semnopithecus 
maurus.—  Negro  peach,  pepper,  tamarin,  yam.  See 
the  nouns. 

negro-bug  (ne'gro -bug),  n.  A black,  white- 
striped  hemipterous  insect,  Corimelcena  pulica- 
ria,  resembling  the  common  chinch-bug.  it  feeds 
on  the  raspberry,  strawberry,  apple,  quince,  and  many 
other  plants,  puncturing  and  injuring  fruit,  blossom,  and 
stem,  and  imparting  to  the  fruit  a nauseous  odor  and  taste 
which  often  render  it  unsalable.  The  name  is  extended 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Corimelcenidce.  See  cut  un- 
der Corimelcena. 

negrofy  (ne'gro-fi),  v.  t.\  pret.  andpp.  negrofied, 
ppr.  negrofying.  [<  negro  + -fy.]  To  turn  into 
a negro.  Davies.  [Rare.] 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me, 

My  very  cellular  membrane  will  be  changed ; 

^ I shall  be  negrofied.  Southey,  Nondescripts,  iii. 

negro-head  (ne'gro-hed),  n.  1.  A kind  of  tobac- 
co: same  as  cavendish. — 2.  An  impure  quality 
of  South  American  india-rubber,  entering  com- 
*merce  in  the  form  of  large  balls.  Encyc.  Brit. 
negroid  (ne'groid),  a.  [<  negro  + -oid.]  Re- 
sembling or  akin  to  the  negroes.  Also  negrodid. 

A series  of  life-sized  models  in  native  costume,  com- 
mencing with  the  diminutive  unclad  Andamanese,  negroid 
in  colour.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  31. 

Negroid  type  or  race,  in  the  classification  of  Huxley,  one 
of  the  chief  types  of  mankind ; the  negro  and  negro-like 
tribes. 

negroism  (ne'gro-izm),  n.  [<  negro  + -ism.] 
1.  Advancement  of  negro  interests  or  rights. 
N.  E.  D . — 2.  A peculiarity,  as  in  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  or  choice  and  use  of  words,  of 
English  as  spoken  by  negroes,  especially  in 
the  southern  United  States. 

It  is  his  verbal  breath  of  life,  caught  from  his  sur- 
roundings and  wrought  up  by  him  into  the  wonderful 
figure-speech  specimens  of  which  will  be  given  later  under 
the  head  of  Negroisms. 

Trans.  Amer.  PhiloL  Ass.,  XVI.,  App.,  p.  ttR 


negrooid 

negrooid  (ne'gro-oid),  a.  Same  as  negroid. 

negro’s-head  (ne'groz-hed),  n.  The  ivory-palm, 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa : so  called  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  fruit.  See  ivory-nut. 

Negnndo  (ne-gun'do),  n.  [NL.  (Moench,  1794) ; 
from  the  Malay  name.]  1.  Moench’s  name  for 
a genus  of  trees,  the  species  of  which  now 
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Mean  while  the  Danes  of  Leister  and  Northamptonshire, 
not  likeing  perhaps  to  be  neighbour’d  with  Strong  Towns, 
laid  Seige  to  Torchester.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

These  [trees]  grow  at  the  South  end  of  the  Island,  and 
on  the  leisurely  ascending  hils  that  neighbour  the  shore. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  10. 
2f.  To  make  near  or  familiar. 

And  sith  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviour. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  12. 

ii.  intrans.  To  inhabit  or  occupy  the  same 
vicinity  as  neighbors;  dwell  near  one  another 
as  members  of  the  same  community ; be  in  the 
neighborhood;  be  neighborly  or  friendly. 

As  a king’s  daughter,  being  in  person  sought 
Of  divers  princes,  who  do  neighbour  near. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 
Copies  thereof  exhibited  to  the  churches  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Plimouth,  such  of  them  as  are  neighbouring  near 
unto  them.  N.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  322. 

The  cry  of  a neighborer,  neighbourer  (na'bor-er),  n.  One 
who  neighbors,  or  stands  in  close  proximity  to 
another ; a neighbor. 

A neighbourer  of  this  Nymph’s,  as  high  in  fortune’s  grace. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L 265. 

neighboresst,  neighbouresst  (na'bor-es),  n.  [< 
neighbor  + -ess.]  A female  neighbor.  [Bare.] 
That  ye  maye  lerneyour  doughters  to  mourne,  and  that 
euery  one  may  teache  her  neyghbouresse  to  make  lamenta- 
Bible  of  1551,  J er.  ix.  20. 


Sw.  gnagga  = Dan.  gneegge , neigh : supposed  to 
be  imitative ; it  may  be  so,  remotely,  like  the 
equiv.  hinny%,  whinny.']  1.  To  utter  the  cry  of 
a horse ; whinny. 

When  they  [the  Indians]  heard  the  Horses  ney,  they  had 
thought  the  horses  could  speake. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  784. 

There  the  Laird  garr’d  leave  our  steeds, 

For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  63). 

Meanwhile  the  restless  horses  neighed  aloud, 

Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stood. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  ii. 

2f.  To  scoff ; sneer. 

Yes,  yes,  ’tis  he,  I will  assure  you,  uncle ; 

The  very  he ; the  he  your  wisdom  play’d  withal 
(I  thank  you  for 't) ; neigh'd  at  his  nakedness, 

And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 

Fletcher , Wit  without  Money,  iv.  1. 

neigh1  (na),  n.  [<  neighX,  u.] 
horse ; a whinnying. 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night’s  dull  ear. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.,  Prol.,  1.  10. 

The  clash  of  steel,  the  neighs  of  barbed  steeds. 

Ford,  'Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  1. 

neigh2t,  «•  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  nigh. 

neighbor,  neighbour  (na'bor),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 

* neighbour,  neighebour,neighebor,  neghebor ,neghe- 
bur,  neiliebur,  neyhhbour , neighburgh,  etc.,  < AS.  neighborhood, neighbourhood  (na'bor-hud), 


Branch  with  Fruits  of  Box-elder  (Acer  Negundo ).  a,  a male 
flower;  b,  a leaflet,  showing  the  nervation. 

constitute  a section  of  the  genus  Acer.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  true  maples  by  their  pin- 
nate leaves.  There  are  3 or  4 species,  of  North  America 
and  Japan.  They  are  dioecious  trees,  bearing  droop- 
ing racemes  of  key-fruits  preceded  by  small  long-pedi- 
celled  pendulous  flowers  with  minute  greenish  calyx 
and  no  petals,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  Common 
names  of  the  species  are  box-elder  and  ash-leafed  maple. 

A.  Negundo  is  well  diffused  in  America  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  often  planted  for  shade  and  ornament. 

A.  Calif ornicum  is  a similar  tree  of  the  western  coast. 

2.  [Z.  c. J A tree  of  this  section  of  Acer. 
negus1  (ne'gus),  n.  [From  its  reputed  inven- 
tor, Col.  Francis  Negus  (died  1732).]  A mild 
warm  punch  of  wiue  (properly  port),  made 
with  a little  lemou  and  not  much  sugar. 

The  mixture  now  called  negus  was  invented  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time  [1702-14]  by  Colonel  Negus. 

Malone,  Life  of  Dry  den  (prefixed  to  Prose  Works),  p.  484. 

Negus,  a weak  compound  of  sherry  and  warm  water,  used 
to  be  exhibited  at  dancing  parties,  but  is  now,  I should 
think,  unknown  save  by  name. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  171. 

The  little  Doctor,  standing  at  the  sideboard,  was  brewing 
a large  beaker  of  port-wine  negus. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  ii. 

Negus2  (ne'gus,  na-gos'),  n.  [Abyssinian.] 

The  title  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia. 

Nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 
The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  397. 

nehar  (ne-har'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A fish  of  the 
family  Synodontidce , Harpodon  nehereus , the  ob- 
ject of  an  extensive  fishery  along  parts  of  the  In- 
dian and  Chinese  coasts.  It  has  a elaviform  body, 
a deeply  cleft  mouth,  and  cardiform  teeth,  besides  long 
barbed  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Also  called  Bombay  duck 
and  bummalo. 

Nehushtan  (ne-hush'tan),  n.  [Heb.  nechush- 
tan , lit.  ‘ a piece  of  brass 9 (copper),  < nechoseth, 
lit.  ‘brass’  (copper).]  See  the  quotation. 

He  [Hezekiah]  . . . brake  in  pieces  the  brasen  serpent 
that  Moses  had  made ; for  unto  those  days  the  children  of 
Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it ; and  he  called  it  Nehushtan. 

2 Ki.  xviii.  4. 

neif,  adv . An  obsolete  variant  of  nay. 
neiet,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  neighX . 
neif1,  n.  See  neaf. 

neif2f,  neifet  (nef),  n.  [<  OF.  neif \ naif  in 
serf  neif  < L.  servus  nativus  (fern,  serva  nati- 
va),  a born  slave  or  serf : see  naif  native.']  One 
bom  in  villeinage ; especially  a female  serf. 

The  children  of  villeins  were  also  in  the  same  state  of 
bondage  with  their  parents  ; whence  they  were  called  in 
Latin  nativi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  female  appellation  of 
a villein,  who  was  called  a neife. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  vi. 
neiftyt  (nef'ti),  n.  [OF.  *neifete,  naivete,  nativ- 
ity: see  nativity , naiveU , neif]  Servitude, 
bondage,  or  villeinage,  especially  of  women. 

There  was  an  ancient  writ  called  writ  of  neifty,  whereby 
the  lord  claimed  such  a woman  as  his  neif,  now  out  of  use. 

Jacob,  Law  Diet.  ‘ J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  36. 

neigh1  (na),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ney,  neie,  neighbor,  neighbour  (na'bor),  v.  [<  neighbor , 
dial,  also  nie,nye,  nee;  < ME.  neighen,  neyen,  ne-  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  border  on  or  be  near  to. 
xrTrri  ^in(e9(in  ==  MD.  neyen  = MLG.  neigen  = Like  some  weak  lords — neighboured  by  mighty  kings. 

MHG.  negen  = Icel.  gnegga,  hneggja,  gneggja  = Sir  p.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  517). 


neahgebur,  nehgebur , nehhebur,  nehebur,  nedhbur 
(=  OS.  nabur  = D.  nabuur  = MLG.  nabur,  na- 
buwer,  LG.  nabur , naber,  nabber  = OHG.  nahgi- 
bur,  ndhgibure,  MHG.  nachgebur , nachgebure, 
G.  nachbur,  nachbaur,  now  nachhar  ; cf.  Icel. 
nabui  = Sw.  Dan.  nabo ),  a neighbor,  lit.  ‘ a nigh- 
dweller,’  one  who  dwells  near  another,  < neah, 
nigh,  + gebiir,  a dweller  (<  ge-,  a collective  pre- 
fix, + biian,  dwell) : see  neigh 2,  nigh,  and  bower5.] 

1.  n.  1 . One  who  lives  near  another ; one  who 
forms  part  of  a circumscribed  community;  a 
person  in  relation  to  those  who  dwell  near  him, 
in  the  houses  adjacent,  or,  by  extension,  in  the 
same  village  or  town. 

And  on  a daye  he  hadde  another  Iewe,  one  of  his  neygh- 
bours,  to  dyner.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

Therfore  men  seyn  an  olde  sawe,  who  hath  a goode  neigh- 
bour hath  goode  morowe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  434. 

When  a Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
. . . falls  a tumbling  over  his  papers  to  see  if  he  can  start 
a law-suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  428. 

2.  One  who  stands  or  sits  near  another ; one  in 
close  proximity. 

Here  one  man’s  hand  lean’d  on  another’s  head, 

His  nose  being  shadow’d  by  his  neighbour’s  ear. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1416. 
See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 

Propped  on  some  tomb,  a neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope , Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  304. 

3.  A person  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  re- 
garded as  having  social  and  moral  duties  to- 
ward them. 

He  that  did  the  office  of  a neighbour , he  was  neighbour. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  . . . 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Luke  x.  27. 

The  gospel  . . . makes  every  man  my  neighbour. 

Bp.  Spratt,  Sermons. 
That  father  held  it  for  a rule 
It  was  a sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  383. 

4.  One  who  lives  on  friendly  terms  with  an- 
other: often  used  as  a familiar  term  of  address : 
as,  neighbor  Jones. 

WeU  said,  i’  faith,  neighbour  Verges. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5.  39. 
At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 

“Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag.” 

Cowper,  Yearly  Distress. 

5f.  An  intimate ; a confidant. 

The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsel. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2.  43. 
Good  neighbors.  See  good  folk,  under  good. 

Il.t  a.  Neighboring;  adjacent;  situated  or 
dwelling  near  or  in  neighborhood : as,  the  neigh- 
bor village ; neighbor  farmers. 

In  our  neighbour  Countrey  Ireland,  where  truelie  learn- 
ing goeth  very  bare,  yet  are  theyr  Poets  held  in  a deuoute 
reuerence.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

I longd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 
And  thither  Phylax  flies, 
Perching  unseen  upon  a neighbour  bough. 


[(.neighbor  + -hood.  Cf.  neighbor red.]  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  neighbors;  the 
state  of  dwelling  or  being  situated  nigh  or  near ; 
proximity;  nearness : as  neighborhood  often  pro- 
motes friendship. 

The  Moon  (who  by  priviledge  of  her  neighbourhood  pre- 
dominates more  over  us  than  any  other  CEelestial  body). 

Howell,  Pref.  to  Cotgrave’s  French  Diet. 

This  day  I hear  that  my  pretty  grocer’s  wife,  Mrs.  Bever- 
ham,  over  the  way  there,  her  husband  is  lately  dead  of  the 
plague  at  Bow,  which  I am  sorry  for,  for  fear  of  losing  her 
neighbourhood.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  323. 

The  German  built  his  solitary  hut  where  inclination 
prompted.  Close  neighborhood  was  not  to  his  taste. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  9. 

2.  Conduct  as  a neighbor. 

The  Duke  of  Sogorbe  and  the  Monkes  of  the  vale  of  Para- 
dise did  beare  eache  other  ill  wil,  and  did  vse  euill  neigh- 
borhoode.  Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  126. 

3.  The  kindliness  and  mutual  readiness  to  be 
friendly  which  arise  out  of  the  condition  of  be- 
ing neighbors ; the  reciprocity  and  mutual  help- 
fulness becoming  to  neighbors ; neighborly  feel- 
ings and  acts. 

We  . . . shall  conserue  the  olde  libertie  of  trafficke,  and 
all  other  things  which  shall  seeme  to  apperteine  to  neigh- 
bourhood betweene  vs  and  your  Maiesty. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  338. 

Let  all  the  intervals  or  void  spaces  of  time  be  employed 
in  . . . works  of  nature,  recreation,  charity,  friendliness, 
and  neighbourhood.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  L 1. 

I pray  therefore  forget  me  not,  and  believe  for  me  also, 
if  there  be  such  a piece  of  neighborhood  among  Christians. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  93. 

4.  The  place  or  locality  lying  next  or  nigh  to 
some  specified  place;  adjoining  district;  vicin- 
ity: as,  he  lived  inm y neighborhood : frequent- 
ly used  figuratively. 

The  cause  of  his  disgrace  was  his  cutting  off  so  many 
Greek  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  by  whicn 
the  lands  were  left  uncultivated. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  242. 

I could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  1. 

Life  slips  from  underneath  us,  like  that  arch 
Of  airy  workmanship  whereon  we  stood, 

Earth  stretched  below,  heaven  in  our  neighborhood. 

Wordsworth,  Desultory  Stanzas. 

5.  Those  living  in  the  vicinity  or  adjoining 
locality;  neighbors  collectively:  as,  the  fire 
alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood. 

These  are  the  men  formed  for  society,  and  those  little 
communities  which  we  express  by  the  word  neighbourhoods. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 

Being  apprized  of  our  approach,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
came  out  to  meet  their  minister.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 

6.  A district  or  locality,  especially  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  inhabitants  or  their 
interests : as,  a fashionable  neighborhood;  a ma- 
larious neighborhood. 

There  is  not  a low  neighbourhood  in  any  part  of  the  city 
which  contains  not  two  or  three  [coal-shed  men]  in  every 
street.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  94. 
In  the  neighborhood  of,  nearly ; about.  [Newspaper 
use,  U.  S.] 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  this  city  have  purchased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  acres  of  land  . . . for  a cemetery. 

Baltimore  Sun,  June  27,  1857.  (Bartlett.) 
=Syn.  1 and  4.  Neighborhood,  Vicinity,  Proximity.  The 
first  two  differ  from  proximity  in  being  used  concretely : 
as,  the  explosion  was  heard  throughout  the  neighborhood 
or  vicinity  (but  not  proximity).  Neighborhood  is  closer  and 


neighborhood 

livelier  than  vicinity ; proximity  is  the  closest  nearness. 
Neighborhood  regards  not  onlj  place,  but  persons ; vicinity 
only  the  place ; hence  we  say  he  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  or  the  Hudson,  but  he  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Irving ; his  house  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  one  that 
*was  on  fire.  See  adjacent. 

neighboring,  neighbouring  (na'bor-ing),  a. 
[<  neighbor  + -ing-. ] Living  or  situated  near; 
adjoining:  as,  neighboring  races;  neighboring 
countries. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  runs, 

Lay  twigs  across  and  bridge  it  o’er  with  stones. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv. 
Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran. 

Goldsmil  h,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a Mad  Dog. 

ncighborliness,  neighbourliness  (na'bor-li- 
nes),  n.  [<  neighborly  + -ness.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  beinf'  neighborly  in  feelings  or  acts, 
neighborly,  neighbourly  (na'bor-li),  a.  [< 
neighbor  + -Zi/1.]  1.  Becoming  a neighbor; 

kind ; considerate : as,  a neighborly  attention. 

Judge  if  this  he  neighbourly  dealing.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Culti vatin  g familiar  intercourse ; interchang- 
ing visits;  social:  as,  the  people  of  the  place 
are  very  neighborly. 

It  was  a neighborly  town,  with  gossip  enough  to  stir  the 
social  atmosphere.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  100. 
=Syn.  Obliging,  attentive,  friendly. 

neighborly,  neighbourly  (na'bor-li),  adv.  [< 
neighborly,  a.]  In  the  manner  of  a neighbor; 
with  social  attention  and  kindliness. 

Some  tolerable  sentence  neighborly  borrowed,  or  featly 
packed  out  of  some  fresh  pamtiet. 

Harvey , Pierce’s  Supererogation. 
Being  neighbourly  admitted,  ...  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a country 
better  than  their  own. 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

neighborredt,  n.  [ME.  negeburredde,  nehebore- 
den;  < neighbor  + -red.  Cf.  neighborhood.'] 
Neighborhood.  Old.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  137. 
neighborship!  (na'bor-ship),  n.  [=  D.  nabuur- 
schap  = MLG.  naburschop,  LG.  naberschaft,  ne- 
berschaft,  neberschap  = G.  nachburschaft,  noch- 
perschaft,  naehbarschaft  = Sw.  naboskap  = Dan. 
naboskab;  as  neighbor  + -ship.]  The  state  of 
being  neighbors. 

neighbor-stainedt  (na'ber-stand),  a.  Stained 
with  the  blood  of  neighbors. 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 

Profaners  of  this  neighbour -stained  steel. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  89. 

neighing  (na'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  neigh\  v.] 
The  cry  of  a horse ; a whinnying. 

When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
neili,  adv,  [ME.,  < (?)  OF.  nil , < L.  nil,  nothing: 
see  nil2.']  Never. 

Whos  kyngdome  ever  schalle  laste  and  neil  fyne. 

Lydgate , MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2.  ( Halliwell .) 

Neillia  (ne-il'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (D.  Don,  1825), 
named  after  Patrick  Neill,  secretary  of  the  Cal- 
edonian Horticultural  Society.]  A genus  of 
branching  shrubs,  of  the  family  Rosacese  and 
the  tribe  Spirseese,  characterized  by  the  single 
carpel,  or  rarely  2,  the  fruits  not  inflated. 


There  are  3 species,  of  the  Himalayas  and  southern  China. 
They  bear  alternate  lobed  leaves  and  clustered  white 
flowers.  Icutorus  opulifolius  (referred  to  this  genus  by 
some),  called  n inebark  from  the  numerous  layers  of  its 
loose  bark,  is  common  in  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 
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ne  injuste  vexes  (ne  in-jus'te  vek'sez).  [L., 
vex  not  unjustly:  ne,  not;  injuste,  unjustly,  (. 
injustus,  unjust  (see  injust );  vexes,  2dpers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  of  vexare,  vex:  see  vex.]  In  old 
Eng.  law,  a writ  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  forbidding  a lord 
to  vex  unjustly  a tenant  by  distraining  for  a 
greater  rent  or  more  services  than  the  latter 
was  legally  bound  for. 
neir,  n.  See  neer2. 

neirhand,  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  near-hand. 

neist  (nest),  adv.,  prep.,  and  a.  A dialectal 
form  of  next. 

neither  (ne'Tner  or  ni'THer),  a.  and  pron.  [< 
ME.  neither,  neyther,  nethir.  also  nather,  nawther, 
nowther,  nouther,  nother,  < AS.  natlier,  ndthor, 
nother,  nauther . nauthcer,  nawther,  contr.  of  na- 
hwcether  (=  OFries.  nahweder,  nauder,  nouder, 
ner),  adj.,  pron.,  and  conj.,  neither,  < ne,  not, 
+ dhwaither,  awtlier,  etc.,  either:  see  either. 
The  form  neither  conforms  in  spelling  and  pron. 
to  either;  it  would  reg.  be  only  nother  (no'- 
THer),  there  being  no  AS.  form  of  iegther  (whence 
E.  either)  with  the  negative.  The  variation  in 
the  pronunciation  of  neither  depends  on  that 
of  either.  See  either.]  I.  a.  Not  either.  See 
either. 

Love  made  them  not : with  acture  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1. 188. 
II.  pron.  Not  one  or  the  other.  See  either, 
pron. 

Ac  hor  nother,  as  me  may  ise  in  pur  righte  nas. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  1. 174. 
Which  of  them  shall  I take? 

Both?  one?  or  neither?  Neither  can  be  enjoyed 
If  both  remain  alive.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  1.  58. 

In  this  Division  of  Advices,  when  they  could  not  do  both, 
they  did  neither.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  159. 

Both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur’s  hall, 

Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
I feel  for  thee,  Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Neither  nothert,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

For  as  for  me  is  lever  non  ne  lother, 

I am  withholden  yet  with  neyther  nether. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  192. 

neither  (ne'THfer  or  ni'THer),  conj.  [<  ME. 
neither,  neyther,  etc.,  nawther,  nowther,  nouther, 
nother,  etc.,  contr.  also  nor,  which  now  prevails 
as  the  second  form  in  the  correlation  neither 
. . . nor;  < neither,  a.  and  pron.,  being  the 
same  as  either  with  the  negative  prefixed:  see 
neither,  a.  and  pron.]  1.  Not  either;  not  in 
either  case:  a disjunctive  conjunction  (the 
negative  of  either),  preceding  one  of  a series  of 
two  or  more  alternative  clauses,  and  correla- 
tive with  nor  (or,  formerly,  neither  or  ne)  before 
the  following  clause  or  clauses. 

Neyther  with  engyne  ne  with  lore. 

Chaucer,  Xroilus,  ii.  665. 
Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  come.  Mat.  xii.  32. 

And  feast  your  eyes  and  ears 
Neither  with  dogs  nor  bears. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Owls. 
Abul  Hassan  spared  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  61. 

2.  Not  in  any  case;  in  no  case;  not  at  all: 
used  adverbially  for  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the 
last  clause,  when  this  already  contains  a nega- 
tive. This’usage  is  no  longer  sanctioned  by  good  au- 
thorities, either  being  now  employed.  See  either , conj.,  2. 

If  the  men  be  both  nought,  then  prayers  he  both  like. 
For  neither  hath  the  one  lyst  to  pray,  nor  thother  neither. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  44. 

I saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a crown  ; yet  ’twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  ’twas  one  of  these  coronets. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  238. 

I never  was  thought  to  want  manners,  nor  modesty 
neither.  Fielding. 

3.  And  not;  nor  yet. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable;  nei- 
ther is  he  wearied  by  the  long  process  of  time. 

Raleigh.  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  vii. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Gen.  iiL  3. 

Neither  here  nor  there.  See  here i.— Neither  off  nor 

on.  See  on. 

nerve1  (nev),  n.  A variant  of  neaf. 
neive3t,  n.  See  neife. 

neivie-nick-nack  (ne'vl-nik'nak),  n.  [A  loose 
alliterative  formula;  < neive,  neaf,  fist,  + nick- 
nack.]  A game  played  by  or  with  children  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  A coin,  but- 
ton, nut,  or  other  small  object  is  concealed  in  the  fist. 
Both  fists  tightly  closed  are  whirled  round  each  other, 
while  the  rime  given  below  is  repeated.  The  object  is  for- 
feited to  the  child  who  guesses  in  which  fist  it  is  held. 
[Sootchu] 
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Neivie,  neivie,  nick-nack, 

Which  hand  will  you  tak'? 

Tak’  the  right,  tak’  the  wrang, 

I’ll  beguile  you  if  I can.  Scotch  rime. 

nekkei,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  neck. 

Nelaton’s  line,  probe.  See  line 2,  probe. 

nelavan,  n.  Same  as  negro  lethargy  (which  see, 
under  lethargy l). 

nellent,  v.  See  niTP-, 

Nelumbiurn  (ne-lum'bi-um),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L. 
de  Jussieu,  1789),  < Nelumbo.]  1.  Same  as  Ne- 
lumbo. — 2.  [Z.  c.]  In  decorative  art,  the  lotus- 
flower  represented  conventionally,  especially 
when  supporting  the  figure  of  a divine  person- 
age. See  lotus. 

Nelumbo  (ne-lum'bo),  n.  [NL.  (Hermann, 
1689),  < nelumbo,  its  name  in  Ceylon.]  1.  A 
genus  of  water-lilies,  forming  the  tribe  Nelum- 
bo tt  etc  in  the  family  Nymphxacex,  known  by  the 
broadly  obconical  receptacle.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies,  plants  with  creeping  rootstocks  in  shallow  waier,  the 
large  bluish-green  centrally  peltate  leaves  on  thick  stalks, 
commonly  projecting  from  the  water,  the  solitary  flower 


Water-chinkapin  ( Nelunlbo  luteai. 
a.  the  fruiting  receptacle ; t>,  a stamen ; c,  a fruit. 

very  large.  N.  Nelumbo,  the  nelumbo  of  tropical  and  Bub- 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  the  Pythagorean  or  sacred  bean 
of  the  ancients,  has  the  flowers  deep  rose-colored  with 
white  and  bine  cultivated  varieties.  (See  lotus,  1,  and  ar- 
rowroot.) N.  lutea,  the  American  nelumbo,  water-chin- 
kapin, or  wankapin,  with  leaves  of  circular  outline  some- 
times 2 feet  in  diameter,  the  flowers  5 to  10  inches  broad 
with  papery  yellowish  petals,  abounds  in  the  waters  of  the 
interior  and  southern  United  States.  See  water -chinkapin. 
2.  [Z.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Nemachilus  (nem-a-kl'lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vitya,  a thread  (<  vein,  spin : see  needle),  + jfrfJoe, 
a lip.]  A genus  of  cobitid  fishes  or  loaches 
haying  barbels  on  the  lips  and  no  suborbital 
spine,  as  the  common  European  A.  barbatidus. 
See  cut  under  loach. 

Nemaean,  a.  See  Nemean. 

Nemaliese  (nem-a-li'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nema- 
lion  + -ex.]  A subfamily  of  florideous  algae, 
typified  by  the  genus  Nemalion. 

Nemalion  (ne-ma'li-on),  n.  TNL.  (Duby,  1830), 
so  called  from  the  cylindrical  solid  fronds ; 
irreg.  < Gr,  vrjga,  a thread.]  A small  genus  of 
marine  algae,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Nemaliex , 
with  repeatedly  dichotomous  gelatinous  fronds. 
N.  multifidum  is  the  most  common  and  widely  diffused 
species  ; it  has  brownish-purple  lubricous  fronds,  from  2 
to  8 inches  long. 

nemalite  (nem'a-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  I'i/ua,  a thread, 
+ e.idoc,  a stone.]  The  fibrous  variety  of  bru- 
cite,  or  native  hydrate  of  magnesium,  it  occurs 
in  slender  fibers,  which  are  elastic,  sometimes  curved, 
and  easily  separated ; the  color  is  white  with  a shade  of 
yellow,  the  luster  highly  silky, 
nemathece  (nem'a-thes),  n.  [<  nemathccium.] 
Same  as  nemathecium. 

nemathecial  (nem-a-the'§ial),  a.  [<  nemathe- 
cium + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nemathe- 
cium: as,  the  nemathecial  filaments, 
nemathecium  (nem-a-the'si-um),  n. ; pi.  nema- 
thecia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  vrj'pa,  a thread,  + fhjidov,  dim. 

of  Byur/,  a ease  or  receptacle:  see  theca.]  A 
wart-like  elevation  developed  on  the  surface  of 
the  thallus  of  some  of  the  higher  alga?  ( Flo- 
ridem),  and  ordinarily  containing  clusters  of 
tetraspores  mixed  with  barren  hyphte  or  pa- 
raphyses:  but  in  some  forms  the  antheridia 
and  cystoearps  are  also  produced  in  similar 
protuberances. 
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nemathelminth  (aem-a-tliel'minth),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nemathelminthes. 
Also  nemathelminthic. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nematlielminthes . 

Nemathelmintha  (nem^a-thel-min'tha),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  Same  as  Nmna thelminthes. 

Nemathelminthes  (nem//a-thel-min'thez),  n . 
pi.  [Nu.,<  Gr.  vijua  (yqpaT-),  thread,  + kfauvg 
(&fiiv6-)f  worm.]  A class  of  Vermes , including 
nematoid  worms  and  certain  related  forms ; the 
roundworms  or  threadworms.  They  are  round  or 
cylindric  worms,  sometimes  extremely  slender  and  filiform 
or  thread-like,  from  less  than  an  inch  10  several  feet  in 
length,  found  everywhere,  and  mostly  parasi.ic  (endopar- 
asitic).  Those  that  are  never  paiasiuo  are  generally  of 
very  minute  size.  Some  are  parasitic  in  the  larval  state, 
and  free  when  adult ; in  others  this  is  reversed.  The  body 
is  not  truly  segmental,  though  the  cuticle  may  be  ringed. 
The  class  is  cliie.iy  made  upof  the  Nematoidea : itincludes, 
however,  the  Acanthocephala  ( Echinorhynchidce).  and  for- 
merly the  Chasing natha  ( Sagitta ) were  added.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  Nematoidea.  bee 
cuts  under  Nematoidea,  Acanthocephala , and  Sagitta. 

nemathelminthic  (nem  a-thel-min'thik),  a. 
[<  nemathelminth  + -ic.]  Same  as  nemathel- 
minth. 

Nematistiidaa  (nem^a-tis-tl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Nematistius  + -it?®.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Nema- 
tistius. The  body  is  oblong,  covered  wi!h  scales,  and 
having  a continuous  lateral  line ; the  head  is  compressed, 
and  the  mouth  obliquely  clef;;  the  eyes  are  lateral  and  the 
opercular  hones  unarmed ; there  are  2 dorsal  lins,  the  first 
with  « spines,  most  of  which  are  elonga*  e and  filamentous ; 
the  anal  is  moderately  long,  with  a spines;  the  ventrals 
have  a spine  with  5 rays,  the  innermost  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  many  parallel  branches ; and  the  caudal  is  furcate. 

Nematistius  (nem-a-tis'ti-us),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
*Nemathistius,  < Gr.  vij/ia  (vr/par-),  thread,  + 10- 
rog,  web:  see  histoid .]  The  typical  genus  of 
Nematistiidai,  so  called  from  the  thready  ex- 
tension of  the  spines  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
There  is  only  one  species,  N.  pectoralis. 

nematoblast  (nem'a-to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  vf/pa 
(vypa--),  a thread,  + '{tXacrog,  a germ.]  Same  as 
spermatoblast.  Sertoli. 

nematocalycine  (nem^a-to-hal'i-sin),  a.  [< 
nematocalyx  (-calyc-)  + -in'e1.]  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  character  of  a nematocalyx. 

nematocalyx  (nem  a-to-ka/liks),  n. ; pi.  nema- 
tocalyxes,  nematocalyces  (-ka'lik-sez,  -kal'i-sez). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vijua  (vr/par-),  thread,  + uaAvl-,  calyx : 
see  calyx.]  A calyx  of  some  hydrozoans,  as 
Plumulariidee , containing  nematocysts. 

Nematocera  (nem-a-tos'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  nematocerus:  see'nematocerous.]  A 
suborder  or  section  of  Diptera,  containing  the 
numerous  insects  known  as  gnats,  midges,  mos- 
quitos, crane-flies,  gall-flies,  etc.:  so  called  from 
the  long  thready  antennal.  These  organs  are  usu- 
ally mauy-jointed,  with  from  6 to  IS  joints,  most  of  which 
are  alike  and  often  plumose  oi  setose  ; and  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  often  long,  4-  or  5-jointed.  See  Nertwce  a. 

nematocerous  (nem-a-tos'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
nematocerus, < Gr.  vijpa  (vr/par-),  thread,  + stpag, 
horn : see  ceras.]  Having  long  or  thready  an- 
tennae, as  a dipterous  insect ; of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Nematocera;  nemocerous. 

nematocyst  (nem'a-tci-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  vijpa  (vr/- 
par-),  a thread,  4-  svang,  bladder,  bag:  see  cyst.] 
A thread-cell  or  lasso-cell ; a enidocell  or  cni- 
da;  one  of  the  organs  of  offense  and  defense 


Tentacle  and  Nematocysts  of  Athorybia. 
x,  tentacle,  with  A,  peduncle;  B,  jnvolucrum  of  C,  the  sacculus, 
with  D,  its  filaments ; ci , ectoderm;  e,  endodemi ; /,/,/.  nematocysts; 
2,  two  separate  nematocysts,  enlarged,  the  lower  one  a,  with  its  fila- 
ment c,  projected  from  the  sheath  o. 

peculiar  to  ccelenterates,  as  jellyfishes,  by 
means  of  which  they  sting.  See  cuts  under 
cnida,  Actinosoa,  and  Willsia. 
nematocystic  (nem//a-to-sis'tik),  a.  [<  nemato- 
cyst + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a nematocyst;  cnidarian. 

Nematoda  (nem-a-to'da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg.  for 
Nematodea,  Nematoidea:  see  nematoid.]  Same 
as  Nematoidea. 
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nematode  (nem'a-tod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  vr/ua- 
rodt/g,  thread-like:  see  nematoid.]  Same  as 
nematoid. 

Nematodea  (nem-a-to'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
vr/parMr/g,  thread-like : see  nematoid.]  Same  as 
Nematoidea. 

Nematodonteae  (nem,/a-to-don'te-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vijpa  ( vr/par -),  a thread,  + odovg 
( Movt -),  = E.  tooth,  + -ere.]  A division  of 
mosses  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are 
not  provided  with  transverse  septa:  opposed 
to  the  Arthrodonteas,  in  which  the  teeth  are 
transversely  septate. 

nematogen,  nematogene  (nem'a-to-jen,  -jen), 
n.  [<  NL.  nematogenus:  see  Hematogenous.] 
An  adult  form  of  Dicyema  which  gives  rise  to 
vermiform  embryos : contradistinguished  from 
rhombogen.  See  cut  under  Dicyema. 

Nematogena  (nem-a-toj'e-na),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  nematogenus:  see  nematogenous.] 
Those  nematogenous  Dicyemida  which  give  rise 
to  vermiform  embryos,  as  distinguished  from 
Bliombigena,  which  produce  infusoriform  em- 
bryos. See  cut  under  Dicyema. 

nematogenic  (nem'/a-to-jen'ik),  a.  Sameas 
nematogenous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  259. 

nematogenous  (nem-a-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
nematogenus,  < Gr.  vijpa  (m/pa r-),  thread,  + -yevr/g, 
producing:  see  -gen.]  Producing  vermiform 
embryos,  as  a nematoid  worm ; having  the  char- 
acters of  a nematogen. 

Thus  the  Hematogenous  Dicyema  gives  rise  by  a gamo- 
genetic  process  to  new  Dicyemas. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  560. 

Nematoglossata  (nem,/a-to-glo-sa'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Same  as  Nemoglossdta. 

nematognath  (nem'a-tog-nath),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  *nematognathus,  K Gr.  vijua  (vr/par-),  thread, 
+ yvadog,  jaw.]  I.  a.  Having  barbels  on  the 
jaws,  as  a catfish ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Nematognathi. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nematognathi ; any 
catfish. 

Nematognathi  (nem-a-tog'na-thi),  n.pl . [NL., 
pi.  of  * nematognath  as : see  nematognath.']  An 
order  of  teleost  fishes  in  which  the  supramax- 
illary  bones  are  lateral  and  short  or  rudimen- 
tary, and  covered  with  skin  which  forms  bar- 
bels at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  whence  the 
name;  the  nematognaths  or  catfishes.  The  in- 
termaxillaries  are  closely  apposed  to  the  ethmoid  and  im- 
movably fixed ; there  is  no  subopereular ; the  four  ante- 
rior vertebrae  are  coalesced  into  a single  piece;  and  ele- 
ments are  detached  to  form  bones  which  connect  the  air- 
bladder  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  Nematognaths  have 
no  true  scales  ; they  are  either  naked  or  have  appendages 
developed  as  plates  on  all  or  a part  of  the  body.  About 
800  species  are  known ; they  are  specially  numerous  in 
tropical  waters,  both  fresh  and  salf.  .By  some  an1  hors  all 
have  been  referred  to  one  family,  Siluridce ; by  others  from 
3 to  12  families  are  admitted.  They  are  most  closely  related 
to  plectos  oudylous  fishes,  as  the  characinids  and  cypri- 
noids.  The  two  inosr  prominent  families  are  Siluridce 
proper  and  Luricariidce.  See  cuts  under  Siluridce  and 
Loricaria. 

nematognathous  (nem-a-tog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
NL.  *nematognathus.]  Same  as  nematognath. 

nematoid  (nem'a-toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  *vr/- 
paroudr/g,  contr.  vr/paru/)r/g,  thread-like,  thready, 
fibrous,  filamentous,  < vi/pa  ( vr/par -),  thread,  + 
cidof,  form.]  I.  a.  Thread-like,  as  a worm,  (a)  In 
zodl.,  nemathelminth;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nemutoi- 
dea.  ( b ) In  algol.,  thread-like  or  filamentous  : applied  to 
certain  filamentous  algae. 

II.  n.  A threadworm,  hairworm,  round- 
worm,  or  pinworm. 

Also  nematode , nematoidean. 

Nematoidea  (nem-a-toi'dfi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
Nematoda.]  An  order  of  Nemathelminthes , or 
class  of  Vermes , having  a mouth  and  an  alimen- 
tary canal  and  separate  sexes,  and  being  usual- 
ly parasitic ; the  nematoid  worms ; the  round- 
worms  and  threadworms.  The  name  was  introduced 
by  Rudolphi  for  worms  previously  known  under  the  name 
of  Ascandes,  a term  after  ward  used  in  a much  restricted 
sense.  Most  of  these  worms  are  endoparasific  at  one  or 
another  stage  of  their  life  or  during  1 lie  whole  of  it ; those 
which  are  not  are  mostly  of  minute  size.  There  are  several 
distinct  families,  and  most  of  them  have  popular  names. 
Thus,  the  Ascaridce  contain  the  roundworms  and  pinworn.s 
of  the  human  rectum.  The  Strongylidce  o • stiongles  are 
parasites  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  like  the  Trichinidce 
or  measles  of  pork.  The  Filam'idie  are  the  guinea- worms. 
The  Gordiidce  are  the  horsehair-worms,  found  in  ponds 
and  brooks  and  in  the  bodies  of  insects.  Anguilhdidce 
are  the  little  creatures  known  as  vinegar-eels.  Some 
nematoids  are  marine.  In  Cuvier’s  system,  in  which  the 
Nematoidea  are  the  first  order  of  Entozoa,  they  i i eluded 
the  lernaean  crustaceans.  In  a late  arrangement  they  are 
made  the  fourth  phylum  or  main  division  of  ccelomatous 
animals,  and  divided  into  three  classes,  called  l-.unema- 
toidea,  Chcetosomaria  (with  genera  Chcetosoma  and  lihab- 
dogaster),  and  Chcetognatha  ( Sagitta  and  Spadella).  Also 
Nematoda , Nematodea , Nematodes,  Nematoida.  See  cut.  in 
next  column,  and  cuts  under  Oxyuris,  Filaria,  and  Gordius. 


Nematopoda 


A Threadworm  (. Anguillula  brevispinus ). 

I,  male;  II,  female ; III,  female  genital  organs ; IV,  seminal  corpus, 
cles.  A , anus ; D,  unicellular  cutaneous  glands  at  anal  end  ; F,  fatty- 
looking gland ; G,  sexual  aperture ; S,  seminal  corpuscles ; T,  testis ; 
a,  esophagus;  a',  chitinized  oral  capsule;  c,  gastric,  and  d,  rectal 
parts  of  alimentary  canal ; f?,  g' , anterior  and  posterior  thickenings 
with  their  commissures ; Ov,  ovarium ; r,  dilatation  of  uterus,  serving 
as  a receptaculum  seminis. 

nematoidean  (nem-a-toi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Nematoidea  + -an.]  " Same’ as  nematoid. 
Nematoneuraf  (nenHa-to-nn'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vijua  (vypaT-),  a thread,  + vehpov,  a sinew, 
nerve : see  nerve.]  A division  of  animals  pro- 
posed by  Owen  for  the  higher  Badiata  of  Cuvier, 
in  which  a nervous  system  is  apparent.  The 
group  included  the  echinoderms,  rotifers,  poly- 
zoans,  and  ccelelininths. 

nematoneurous  (nem"a-to-nu'rus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Nema'toneura. 

Nematophora  (nem-a-tof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vijpa  ( vypar -),  thread,  + -tyhpog,  < tyipeiv  = E. 
bearl.]  A prime  division  of  Ccclentera,  con- 
taining all  those  which  have  thread-cells  or 
stinging-hairs ; the  nematophorans,  nematoph- 
orous  ccelenterates,  or  Cnidarice:  distinguished 
from  Porifera  or  sponges.  The  name  is  a synonym  of 
Ccelentera  in  the  usual  and  current  sense  of  that  term,  as 
covering  the  Anthozoa,  Hydrozoa,  and  Ctenophora  In  some 
arrangements,  as  thatof  K.  R.  Lankester,  Nematophora  are 
a prime  division  or  phylum  of  animals,  with  four  classes : 
(II  Hydromedusoe,  (2)  Scaphomedusce.  (a)  Actinozoa,  and  (4) 
Ctenophora.  Also  called  C nidaria,  Epithelaria. 

nematophoran  (nem-a-tof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.  1. 
a.  Same  as  nematophwous,  2. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nematophora;  a cni- 
darian or  coelenterat.e  having  thread-cells  or 
stinging-organs. 

nematophore  (nem'a-to-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  vijpa 
(vypaT-),  a thread,  + ^ fiopog , < <j>epeiv  = E.  bear^.] 
A tentacle-like  appendage  of  the  coenosaro 
of  the  polypary  of  plumularians,  sertularians, 
and  other  hydromedusans,  containing  numer- 
ous thread-cells  or  nematocysts  at  its  extremity, 
nematophorous  (nem-a-tof 'o-rus),  a.  [As  nema- 
tophore + -otts.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  a nema- 
tophore.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Nematophora,  or 
having  their  characters;  cnidarian.  AlsonetMa- 
tophoran. 

Nematophyceas  (nem'Ti-to-fi'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vijpa  ( vrjpar -),  a thread,  + ijtvuog,  a seaweed, 
+ -cse.]  A former  order  of  multicellular  ehlo- 
rophyllaceous  algse,  consisting  of  a single 
branched  or  unbranched  filament  of  cells, 
propagating  by  oospores  or  zoogonidia.  It  con- 
tained,  according  to  Rabenliorst,  the  families  Ulvacese, 
Sphceropleese,  Conferva cese,  G-ldogoniacese,  Ulothrichese, 
Croolepidiese,  and  Chsetophorese.  Later  algologists  have 
made  different  disposition  of  several  of  these  families, 
and  the  name  is  no  longer  used. 

Nematopliycus  (nem"a-to-fi'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vijpa  (y-ypaT-),. thread,  + <pvnog,  a seaweed.] 
The  name  given  by  Carruthers  to  a plant  first 
found  in  the  Devonian  of  Gaepo  in  Canada, 
by  Dawson,  and  named  by  him  Frototaxites 
and  considered  to  belong  to  the  Conifers!,  al- 
though differing  in  certain  important  respects. 
The  same  plant,  to  which  Dawson  later  gave  the  name  of 
Nematophyton,  was  examined  by  Carruthers  and  placed 
among  the  Algae,  he  considering  it  on  anomalous  alga  and 
one  which  it  was  not  possible  to  correlate  with  certainty 
with  any  known  alga.  Later  (in  18751  the  same  plant  was 
discovered  by  Ilicks  much  lower  in  the  geological  series, 
namely,  in  the  Denbighshire  grits  (rocks  belonging  to  the 
Upper  Llandovery  group,  not  far  above  the  limit  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  Silurian).  The  specimens  from 
this  position  have  been  identified  with  the  Nematophycus 
of  Carruthers  (the  Prototaxites  of  Dawson)  by  Etheridge, 
who  considers  it  as  unquestionably  forming  a portion  of 
a colossal  seaweed,  whose  habits  resemble  those  of  the 
North  Pacific  species  of  the  genus  Nereocystis  and  the  ar- 
borescent Lessonice. 

Nematophyton  (nem-a-tof'i-ton),  n.  See  Ne- 
matophycus. 

Nematopoda  (nem-a-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vypa(vyiiaT-),  thread.  + irovg  (too-)  =E./oot] 
De  Blainville’s  name  (1825)  of  the  cirripeds,  as 
the  first  class  of  his  Malentozoaria,  contrasted 
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with  a second  class  Polyplaxiphora,  containing  different  limits  have  heen  given,  (o)  The  genus  sects,  including  those  bees  which  have  a long 
the  chitons:  so  called  from  the  thready  legs  of  also  called  Borlafia.  (b)  The  genus  also  called  Idneus.  filiform  tongue.  Also  Nematoglossata. 

barnacles  or  acorn-shells.  The  Nematopoda  were  nemertian  (ne-mer'ti-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Nemer-  nemoglossate  (nem-o-glos'at),  a.  [<  Gr.  vrjpa, 
divided  into  two  families,  Lepadicea  and  Balanidea.  See  tea  + -tan.]  Same  as  nemertean.  a thread,  + y'haaaa,  tongue.]  Having  a thready 

cuts  under  Lepadidm  and  Balanus.  nemertidan  (ne-mer'ti-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ne-  or  filamentous  tongue,  as  a bee. 

Nematoscolices  (nem/a-to-skol  l-sez),  n.  pi.  mertea  + -id2  + -an.']  Same  as  nemertean.  Nemopanthes  (nern-o-pan'thez), n.  [NL.  (Rafi- 
[NL.,  prop.  * Nematoscoleces,  < Gr.  vyya  (vy/mr-),  nemertine  (ne-ntor'tin),  a.  and  n.  Nemertes  nesque,  1819),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 

thread,  + a worm:  see  scoter.]  A su-  + -ine1.]  Same  as  nemertean.  

perordinal  division,  proposed  by  Huxley  for  the  nemertoid  (ne-mer'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Nemer - 
Nematoidea  and  their  allies,  which  are  as  re-  tes  + -oicl.)  I.  a.  Resembling  a nemertean; 

pertaining  to  the  Nemertea,  or  having  their  char- 
acters ; nemertean ; nemertine. 

II.  n.  A nemertean. 


markable  for  the  general  absence  of  cilia  as  are 
the  Trichoscolices  for  their  presence,  and  which 
are  further  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their 
ecdysis  and  by  the  disposition  of  their  nervous, 
muscular,  and  water-vascular  systems. 

nematoscolicine  (nem'-a-to-skol'i-sin),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Nematoscolices,  or  having  their 
characters. 

nematozodid  (nem'/a-td-z6'oid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vrjpa  (vypar-),  thread, "+  E.  sodid.)  A stinging- 
tentacle  or  -filament  of  a siphonophore  regard- 
ed as  a zooid. 

Nematura  (nem-a-tu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vij/m 
( yr/par -),  thread,  +•  ovpa,  tail.]  In  sool.,  a name 
of  various  genera,  (a)  In  omith. : (1)  A genus  of 
sand-grouse  : a synonym  of  Syrrhaptes.  Fischer , 1812.  (2) 
A genus  of  Asiatic  warblers,  containing  such  as  N.  cya- 
nura,  N.  rufilata,  etc.  In  this  sense  originally  Nemura. 
Hodgson,  1844.  (6)  In  conch.,  a genus  of  rissoid  gastro- 
pods, subsequently  named  Stenothyra.  Benson,  1836.  (c) 
In  entom.,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  family  Ferlidse  (order 
Plecoptera).  The  body  is  depressed,  and  the  abdomen 
ends  in  two  long  filaments ; the  labial  palpi  are  short  and 
approximate;  and  the  second  tarsal  joint  is  very  short. 
The  larva;  are  aquatic.  The  genus  is  a large  one,  and  the 
speciesare  wide-spread.  They  are  known  as  willow-flies. 
Originally  written  Nemoura.  I.atrcille,  1796.  See  cut  un- 
der Perla. 

nem.  con.  An  abbreviation  of  nemine  contra- 
dieente. 

Nemese  (ne'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fries),  < Gr. 
vrjpa,  a thread,’-)-  -ece.]  Cryptogams:  so  called 


thread-like  flower-stalk  or  “foot-stalk”;  irreg.< 
Gr.  vrjpa,  a thread,  + trout,  = E./oof,  + avdog,  flow- 
er.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs,  fam- 
ily Aquifoliacese,  with  one-flowered  pedicels ; 
the  mountain  holly.  The  single  species  is  common  t 
in  damp  shade  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  bears  small  greenish  flowers  with  distinct  linear  petals, 
and  red  berry-like  drupes. 

Nemophila  (ne-mof'i-la),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall), 
fem.  of  *nemophilus : s eenemophilous.]  A genus 
of  ornamental  plants  of  the  gamopetalous  fam- 
ily Bydrophyllacese  and  the  tribe  Bydrophyllese, 
known  by  the  included  stamens  and  the  calyx 
with  appendages  ; the  grove-love.  Thereareabout 
10  species,  natives  of  North  America,  chiefly  of  California; 
they  are  tender  hairy  annuals  with  dissected  leaves  and 
blue,  white,  or  spotted  bell-shaped  flowers.  They  form 
beautiful  garden-plants,  sometimes  called  Californian  blue- 
bell. Among  the  species  is  N.  insignis,  with  a pure-blue 
corolla  an  inch  broad. 

too’  much  uplifted  by  his  prosperity  should  be  nemophilOUS  (ne-mof 'i-lus),  a.  [NL. 


Nemesic  (ne-mes'ik),  a.  [<  Nemesis  + -ic.] 
Having  or  exhibiting  the  character  of  Nemesis ; 
fatal,  in  the  sense  of  necessary;  retributive; 
avenging. 

Nemesis  (nem'e-sis),  n.  [<  L.  Nemesis , < Gr. 
N £ fleets,  a goddess  of  justice  and  divine  retri- 
bution, < vkyeiv,  deal  out,  distribute,  dispense : 
see  nome 4,  name5,  etc.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a god- 
dess personifying  allotment,  or  the  divine  dis- 
tribution to  every  man  of  his  precise  share  of 
fortune,  good  and  bad.  It  was  her  especial  function 
to  see  that  the  proper  proportion  of  individual  prosperity 
was  preserved,  and  that  any  one  who  became  too  prosper- 
....  ..  ..  ’ ild’ 


reduced  or  punished ; she  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
goddess  of  divine  retribution.  Sometime^  Nemesis  was 
represented  as  winged  and  with  the  wheel  of  fortune,  or 
borne  in  a chariot  drawn  by  griffins,  and  confounded  with 
Adrasteia,  the  goddess  of  the  inevitable. 

Hence  — 2.  Retributive  justice. 

Is  Talbot  slain,  the  Frenchmen’s  only  scourge, 

Your  kingdom’s  terror  and  black  Nemesis? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  78. 

Against  him  invokes  the  terrible  Nemesis  of  wit  and 
satire.  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  v. 

3.  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  crustaceans. 
Roux,  1827. — 4.  The  128th  planetoid,  discov- 
ered by  Watson  in  1872 


by  Fries  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  fact  that  Nemestrinidse  (nem-es-trin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 


they  germinate  by  means  of  a protruded  thread, 
without  indications  of  cotyledons,  a character 
which  does  not  hold  good  in  all.  See  Crypto - 
gamia. 

Nemean  (ne'me-an  or  ne-me'an),  a.  [<  L.  Ne - 
mens  or  Nemeus , also  Nemeceus,  incorrectly  Ne- 
mceus,  < Gr.  N eyeog,  N eye  tog  (neut.  pi.  N £yeia,  the 
Nemean  games),  also  N euealog,  N eyeiaiog,  per- 

taming  to  Nemea,  < Nepta  (>  L.  Nemea),  a valley  Nemestrinus  (nem-es-tri'nus): 
in  Argolis  in  Greece,  appar.  ‘pasture-land/  < vk-  genus  of  dipterous  insects  foun 
fine,  a wooded  pasture,  < vkuetv,  pasture.]  Of  or  in  1802,  formerly  placed  in  Tabanidee,  now  made 

pertaining  to  Nemea,  a valley  and  city  situated  typical  of  AemestmiMte. 

in  the  northern  part  of  Argolis,  Greece,  held  Nemichthyidse  (nem-ik-thl  i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
by  Argos  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  histori-  < Nermchthys  + -idee.]  A family  of  deep-sea 


< Nemestrinus  + - idee .]  A family  of  dipterous 
insects  founded  by  Macquart  in  1834  upon  the 
genus  Nemestrinus.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  very 
numerous  cross-veins  of  the  wings,  which  thus  appear 
almost  reticulate.  They  are  medium-sized  flies,  slightly 
hairy,  of  dark-brown  or  black  color  with  lighter  bands  or 
spots,  and  most  of  them  have  a very  long  proboscis.  It  is  a 
small  family  of  about  100  known  species,  of  which  scarcely 
a dozen  inhabit  Europe  and  North  America. 

' n.  [NL.]  A 


pliilus,  < Gr.  vkpog,  a wooded  pasture,  + <f>i* \og, 
loving.]  Fond  of  woods  and  groves ; inhabit- 
ing woodland,  as  a bird  or  an  insect. 

Nemorsea  (nem-o-re'a),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Desvoidy, 
1830),  prob.  < Li  nemus  {nem or-),  a grove.]  A 
genus  of  para- 
sitic tachina- 
flies  of  medi- 
um or  large 
size,  quite 

bristly  and 
blackish  or 
gray,  some- 

times with  the 
tip  of  the  abdo- 
men reddish- 
yellow.  Their 
flight  is  remark- 
ably swift.  N. 
leucanise  ( Winthemia 


Army-worm  Tachina-fly  ( Nemoraa  leuca - 
ilia).  [Line  shows  natural  size.) 


4 -pustulata)  is  the  commonest 
parasite  of  the  destructive  army-worm,  Leucania  uni- 
puncta,  and  often  so  abundant  that  scarcely  one  of  these 
worms  can  be  found  unparasitized. 

Memesirmus  fnem-es-tri  nus;,  ».  u^.j  rx  nemoral  (nem'd-ral),  a.  [=  OF.  nemoral,  F. 
?6™o£(  dipterous  insects  founded  oy  Latreille  n6moral  1 Sp.  Amoral,  < L.  nemoralis,  woody, 

sylvan,  < nemus  ( nemor -),  a wood,  grove,  prop, 
a wooded  pasture,  < Gr.  vkpog,  a pasture,  a 
wooded  pasture,  < vfiuetv,  pasture : see  nome*, 
nome&.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a wood  or  grove. 


cal  age  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  valley  was  the  apodal  or  mureenoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Neujorfiggfiinje  (nom'd-rc-dl'iie),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
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wood  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Hercules  slew  the 
Nemean  lion,  which  feat  is  counted  oneof  his  twelve  labors. 

My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion’s  nerve. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  83. 
Nemean  games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 


Nemichthys.  The  body  is  much  elongated,  and  scale- 
less ; the  head  is  long  with  greatly  prolonged  jaws,  like 
beaks,  armed  with  teeth  of  various  kinds ; the  branchial 
apertures  are  lateral ; the  anus  is  near  the  breast ; and  the 
tail  is  thread-like.  The  family  is  composed  of  8 or  9 spe- 
cies, represented  by  4 genera.  All  inhabit  the  deep  sea, 
and  with  one  exception  are  extremely  rare.  Some  are 
known  as  snipe-fishes. 


of  the  ancient  Greeks(the  others  being  the  Olympian  Pyth-  nemichthvoid  (ne-mik'thi-oid),  a,  and  n.  [< 
ian,  and  Isthmian  games).  These  games  were  celebrated  ..  . \ -s  j a/’  „ u0  • „ +ir_ 

at  Nemea  in  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  Nemichthys  + -Old.']  I.  Cl.  Of  or  having  the 
near  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  some  (Doric)  columns  characteristics  of  the  Nemicnthyiaw. 
of  which  are  still  standing.  According  to  the  mythological  H#  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Nemichthyidce. 


< Nemorhsedus  + -inae.]  A group,  conventionally 
regarded  as  a subfamily,  of  antelopes,  composed 
of  the  genera  Nemorhsedus  and  ffaplocerus  or 
Oreamnos  ; the  goat-antelopes.  The  former  is  Asi- 
atic. The  common  Indian  goral,  N.  gorai,  and  the  cam- 
bing-utan  of  Sumatra,  N.  sumatrensis , are  representative 
species.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  Haplocerus  montanus, 
is  the  corresponding  American  animal.  Also  Nemorhe- 
dince.  See  cuts  under  goral  and  Haplocerus. 

nemorhaedine  (nem-o-re'din),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Nemorhcedince. 


story,  the  games  were  instituted  in  memoir  of  the  death  of  Nemichthys  (ne-mik' this),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  vrjua,  Nemorhaedus  (nem-o-re'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ne- 
the  young  hero  Archemoros  or  Opheltes  by  the,  tate  of  a 1 A o.^o.l  mux  (nemor-Y  a.  <rrn™.  -I-  hmdus.  n.  kid  .1  A crenna 


serpent  as  the  expedition  of  “the  Seven  against  Thebes’’  thread,  + iX@v£j  fish.]  A genus  of  apodal  fishes 
was  passing  through  the  place.  The  victor’s  garland  at  having  a thread-like  tail,  typical  of  the  fam- 
the  Nemean  games  was  made  of  parsley.  ily  Nemichthyidce.  N.  scolopaceus  is  a deep-sea 

nemelt,  a.  Au  obsolete  form  of  nimble.  form  known  as  snipe-fish.  Richardson,  1848. 

Nemertea  (ne-mfer'te-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ne-  nemine  contradicente  (nem'i-ne  kon,/t,ra-di- 
enert.es,  <i-  v.]  A class  of  Femes  having  a long  gen'te).  [L. : nemine,  abl.  of  nemo,  nobody; 
straight  alimentary  canal,  an  anns,  a protrusile  contradicente,  ppr.  abl.  of  contradicere,  contra- 
proboscis,  and  usually  distinct  sexes;  the  ne-  diet.]  No  one  contradicting  or  dissenting; 
mertean  or  nemertine  worms.  They  were  formerly  unanimously.  Abbreviated  item.  con. 
classed  with  the  platyhelminths,  and  known  as  the  rhyn-  .nOTT,l,,.i  nrl„  An  obsoloto  variant  of  nimhhi 
chocoelms  turbdlarians ; but  they  are  more  nearly  related  nemW>  aav:  TT11  0DS01ete  variant  ot  mmOly. 
to  annelids.  They  have  well-developed  muscular,  blood-  nemnet,  V.  t.  bee  neven. 

vascular,  and  nervous  systems.  Most  of  the  species  are  NemOCera  (ne-mos'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vryia, 
i1®.1!??.? ,T,llere  arB  commonly  a thread,  + sepag,  horn.]  In  Latreille’s  system, 


ciliated  pits  on  the  head.  The  object  known  as  a pilidium 
is  the  free-swimming  larva  of  a nemertean.  These  worms 
vary  greatly  in  general  outward  aspect,  in  size,  and  in 
habits.  Some  are  minute,  others  very  long.  (See  Linei- 
dce.)  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  sea,  but  some  live 


{nemor-),  a grove,  + hcedus , a kid.]  A genus 
of  Asiatic  goat-antelopes,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Nemorhcedince;  the  gorals.  The  common 
species  is  N.  goral  of  the  Himalayas.  The  cambing-utan 
of  Sumatra,  N.  sumatrensis,  is  placed  in  this  genus  or 
separated  under  Capricornis.  Also  Nemorhedus.  See  cut 
. . under  goral. 

contradicente,  ppr.  abl.  of  contradicere,  contra-  nemoricole  (nf-mor'i-kol),  a.  [<  L.  nemus,  a 
-XT.  m x:  grove,  + coler'e,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  groves. 

nemoricoline  (nem-o-rik'o-lin),  a.  [As  nemor- 
icole + -ine t.]  Same  as  nemoricole. 
nemorose  (nem'o-ros),  a.  [<  L.  nemorosus, 
woody,  abounding  in  woods,  also  bushy,  < ne- 
mus, a grove : see  nemoral .]  Full  of  woods  or 
groves.  Bailey. 


the  first  family  of  dipterous  insects,  represent- 


ed by  the  genera  Tipula  and  Culex  of  Linnaeus,  or  nemorous  (nem'6-rus),  a.  [=  OF.  nemoreux  = 
ui  m :j  -A.  t.  ; Pg.  nemoroso,  < L.  nemorosus : see  nemorose.] 

Woody;  pertaining  to  a wood. 


Paradise  itself  was  but  a kind  of  nemorous  temple,  or 
sacred  grove.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  iv. 

Nemours  blue.  See  blue. 

See  neven. 


the  crane-flies,  midges,  gnats,  etc.  It  is  equiva- 

. a , , - - lent  to  the  modern  suborder  Nematocera. 

m the  mud  or  on  land,  and  some  are  parasitic.  The  Ne-  „„ „ ; „ t 

mertea  are  often  divided  into  two  orders,  called  Anopla  and  uemoceran  (ne-mos  e-ran),  a.  and  n.  1. 

Enopla  according  as  the  proboscis  is  armed  with  stylets  or  Same  as  nemocerous. 

unarmed.  Of  the  latter  order  is  the  family  Nemertidce  (or  II.  n.  A dipterous  insect  of  the  suborder  Ne- 

Amphiporidm) ; the  Limidce  and  Cephalothricidce  are  an-  mocera 

oplean.  Another  division  is  into  Hophmemertea,  Schizo-  * ' , - , _ , r.  „T  * nemnnet  ( nenn/ne),  V.  t. 

nemertea,  and  Paloeonemertea.  rm^r  nWteli  [S  4]  Atath  Amerisan  te- 

tai,nin?  thc  Mocera  or  having  their  char-  “10P 

acters ; having  filamentous  antennae ; nema-  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  pampas.  See  Teenioptera. 
tocerous.  Also  called  pepoaza. 

nemocyst  (nem'6-sist),  n.  Same  as  nemato-  nenia,  naenia  (ne'ni-a), n.;  pi.  nenice,  nceniai(-e). 
cyst.  Gegenbaur.  [<  L.  nenia,  nainia,  a dirge,  a song  of  lamenta- 

the  name  of  a Nereid,  < vr/fieprr/g,  unerring,  in-  Nemoglossata  (nem,!'o-glo-sa'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  tion;  according  to  Cicero  (Leg.  2,  24),  a Gr. 
fallible,  < vy-  priv.  (see  ne)  4-  apapraveev,  miss,  < Gr.  vf/pa,  a thread,  + y^ciaaa,  Attic  ykarra,  word ; but  it  is  found  only  in  LGr.  vyvla,  which 
err.]  A genus  of  nemertean  worms,  to  which  the  tongue.]  A tribe  of  hymenopterous  in-  is  appar.  < L.]  A funeral  song;  an  elegy. 


under  pUidium  and  proctucha. 
nemertean  (ne-mer'te-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ne- 
mertea + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Nemer- 
t ea,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A worm  of  the  class  Nemertea. 
Nemertes  (ne-mer'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  HtypipTr/g, 


nente 

nentet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ninth. 
nenteynt,  «•  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nine- 
teen. 

nentyt,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ninety. 
nenuphar  (nen'u-far),  n.  [<  ¥ .nenuphar,  nenu- 
far  - - Sp.  nenufar,  < Ar.  ninufar,  nilufar  = 
Turk,  nilufer,  < Pers.  nilufar,  nilupar,  the  water- 
lily.  Cf.  Nuphar.]  The  great  white  water-lily 
of  Europe,  Castalia  alba.  The  name  nenuphar 
has  also  been  given  to  the  yellow  water-lily, 
Nymphsea  lutea. 

neo-.  [L.  neo-, etc.,<  Gr.  vtog, new,  young,  recent, 
etc.,  = E.  new : see  new.]  An  element  meaning 
‘new,’  ‘young,’  ‘recent,’ used  in  many  words  of 
Greek  origin  or  formation  to  denote  that  which 
is  new,  modern,  recent,  or  innovating  in  char- 
acter. In  the  physical  sciences  como -,  ceno-  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense,  and  paleo -,  paZeeo-  is  opposed  to 
both  neo - and  ceno-. 

Neoarctic  (ne-o-ark'tik),  a.  Same  as  Nearctie. 
neobiologist  (ne//o-bi-ol'o-jist),  re.  [<  Gr.  vtog, 
★new,  + E.  biologist.']  A biologist  of  a new  or 
^a  future  school.  Beall,  Protoplasm,  p.  24. 
neoblastic  (ne-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vtog,  new, 
+ fi'/MOTor,  a germ.]  Having  the  character  of 
a new  growth,  as  any  tissue  appearing  in  parts 
* where  it  did  not  before  exist. 
neo-CatholiC  (ne'6-kath'o-lik);  a.  New  Cath- 
olic: applied  (a)  to  a party  in  the  Anglican 
Church  which  openly  sympathizes  with  the  Ro- 
man communion;  (6)  to  the  party  of  liberals 
in  the  French  Church  represented  by  Lamen- 
nais. 

Neocene  (ne'o-sen),  a.  and  re.  In  geol.,  the  later 
Tertiary,  including  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 
Neoceratodus  (ne"o-se-rat'6-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vtog,  new,  + NL.  Ceratodus,  q.  v.]  A genus 
of  ceratodont  fishes,  established  for  the  living 
representative  of  the  family,  the  barramunda, 
N.  forsteri  or  Ceratodus  forsteri. 
neo-Christian  (ne-6-kris'tyan),  a.  and  m.  [=  F. 
neochretien  = Sp.  neocristiano,  < Gr.  veog,  new, 
+ Xpiortavog,  LL.  Christianus,  Christian:  see 
Christian.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  profess- 
ing neo-Christianity. 

II.  n.  A professor  of  neo-Christianity ; a ra- 
tionalist. 

neo-Christianity  (ne"o-kris-ti-an'i-ti),  n.  [< 
Gr.  veog,  new,+  LL.  Christianita(t-)s,  Christian- 
ity.] Rationalistic  views  in  Christian  theol- 
ogy; rationalism. 

Neocomian  (ne-o-ko'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [So 
called  with  ref.  to  Neuchdtel,  in  Switzerland  (F., 
< L.  novus,  neut.  novum,  new,  + castellum,  a cas- 
tle, ML.  also  a village) ; < Gr.  veog,  new,  + ku/it/,  a 
village.]  In  geol.,  a series  of  strata  of  Creta- 
ceous age  lying  between  the  top  of  the  Juras- 
sic system  and.  the  Gault  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  great  development  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  In  England  this 
Beries  is  represented  by  two  distinct  types  of  strata.  “ In 
the  southern  counties  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  to  the 
coast  of  Kent  there  occurs  a thick  series  of  fresh-water 
sands  and  clays  termed  the  Wealden  series.  These  strata 
pass  up  into  a minor  marine  group  known  as  the  Lower 
Greensand.  The  Wealden  beds  form  a fluviatile  equiva- 
lent of  the  continental  Neocomian  formations,  while  the 
Lower  Greensand  represents  the  later  marginal  deposits 
of  the  Neocomian  sea,  which  gradually  usurped  the  place 
of  the  Wealden  estuary.  The  second  type,  seen  in  the 
tract  of  country  extending  from  Lincolnshire  into  York- 
shire, contains  the  deposits  of  deeper  water  forming  the 
westward  extension  of  an  important  series  of  marine 
formations  which  stretch  for  a long  way  into  Central 
Europe.”  (Geikie,  Text-book  Geol.,  p.  1183.) 
neocosmic  (ne-o-koz'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vtog,  new, 
+ Kiapog,  the  universe : see  cosmos1,  cosmic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  present  condition  and  laws 
of  the  universe : specifically  applied  to  the 
races  of  historic  man. 

Antediluvian  men  may,  ...  in  geology,  be  Pleistocene 
as  distinguished  from  modern,  or  Palseocosmic  as  distin- 
guished from  Neocosmic. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  xiii. 

neocracy  (ne-ok'ra-si),  n. ; pi.  neocracies  (-siz). 
[<  Gr.  veog,  new,  + -k paria,  < Kprreiv,  rule.]  Gov- 
ernment by  new  or  inexperienced  officials ; the 
rule  or  supremacy  of  upstarts.  Imp.  Diet. 

neodamode  (ne-od'a-mod),  n.  [<  Gr.  veodapadyg, 
lately  made  a citizen,  or  one  of  the  Sypog  (at 
Spagta),  < veog,  new,  + dapog,  Doric  form  of 
irpiog,  the  people,  the  body  of  citizens,  + eUog, 
form  (cf.  dripudyg,  popular).]  In  ancient  Sparta, 
a person  newly  admitted  to  citizenship;  a new- 
ly enfranchised  helot. 

neoembryo  (ne-o-em'bri -6),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veog,  new,  + iufipvov,  embryo.]  The  earliest  of 
the  ciliated  stages  of  a metazoan  embryo,  in 
which  it  is  similar  to  a planula,  a trochosphere, 
a pilidium,  etc, 
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neomema 


neoembryonic  (ne-6-em-bri-on'ik),  a.  [<  neo-  II.  n.  One  who  introduces  needless  innova- 
embryo(n-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a neoembryo,  tions  in  language  or  thought:  specifically  ap- 
Neofiber  (ne-of'i-ber),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veog,  new,  plied  to  a modern  school  of  rationalistic  inter- 
+ NL.  Fiber : see  Fiber *.]  A subgenus  of  prefers  of  Scripture.  See  neology. 

American  meadow-mice,  of  the  subfamily  neologic  (ne-o-loj'ik),  a.  [=  F.  neologique  = 
Microtime,  containing  a single  species,  Micro-  Sp.  neoldgico  — Pg.  It.  neologico;  < neolog-y  + 


tus  ( Neofiber ) alleni,  which  resembles  a dimin- 
utive muskrat  with  a round  tail. 

Neogaea  (ne-o-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veog,  new, 
+ yaia,  the  ’ earth.]  In  zoogeog.,  the  New 
World  or  western  hemisphere,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals:  opposed  to  Palceogma. 

Neogaean  (ne-o-je'an),  a.  [<  Neogeea  + -an.] 


-ic.]  Same  as  neological. 
neological  (ne-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  neologic  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  neology ; having  the  char- 
acter of  neology  or  neologism. 

I seriously  advise  him  [Dr.  Johnson]  to  publish  ...  a 
genteel  neological  dictionary,  containing  those  polite, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical,  words  and 
phrases  commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by 
the  beau  monde.  Chesterfield , The  World,  No.  32. 


neogamist  ».  [<  hr.  aim  ,0B”al  «*»»"• 

one  lately  married  {(.veog,  new,  + yapelv,  marry), 

+ -ist.]  A person  recently  married.  Bailey, 

1727. 

Neogene  (ne'o-jen),  a.  [<  Gr.  veoyevf/g,  new-born, 

< veog,  new,  + -yevr/g,  -born:  see  -gen.]  New- 
born; later  developed:  an  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  later  Tertiary  as  distinguishing 
it  from  the  older  Tertiary,  which  latter  would 
embrace  the  divisions  now  denominated  Eocene 
and  Oligocene.  This  change  has  been  advocated  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  such  a classification  of  the  Terti- 
ary would  be  more  in  accordanoe  with  the  results  of  pale- 
ontological investigations  than  that  at  present  generally 
adopted.  Also  Neogenic. 


neologise,  v.  i.  See  neologize. 
neologism  (ne-ol'o-jizm),  n.  [=  F.  neologisms 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.’  neologismo ; as  neolog-y  + -ism.] 

1.  A new  word  or  phrase,  or  a new  use  of  a 
word. 

Philologists  have  marked  out  . . . how  ancient  words 
were  changed,  and  Norman  neologisms  introduced. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  1. 133. 

2.  The  use  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in 
new  senses. 

I learnt  my  complement  of  classic  French 
(Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  neologism). 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

A new  doctrine. 


3. 


neogrammarian  (ne  " o -gra-ma'ri-an),  n.  [<  neologist  (ne-ol'6-jist),  n.  [=  F.  neologiste  = 
~ ' — '■  Sp.  Pg.  neologista ; aa  neolog-y  + -ist.]  1.  One 

who  introduces  new  words  or  phrases  into  a 
language. 


Gr.  veog,  new,  + E.  grammarian;  tr.  G.  jtt/ng- 
grammatiker.]  An  adherent  of  a school  of 
students  of  comparative  Indo-European  gram- 
mar (since  about  1875),  who  insist  especially 
upon  the  importance  and  strictness  of  the  laws 
of  phonetic  change. 

neogrammatical  (ne//o-gra-mat'i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  veog , new,  + E.  grammatical.]  Relating  to 
the  neogrammarians,  or  to  their  tenets. 


A dictionary  of  barbarisms  too  might  be  collected  from 
some  wretched  neologists , whose  pens  are  now  at  work  ! 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  347. 

2.  Same  as  neologian. 

There  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks  a class  of  specula- 
tive neologists  and  rationalizing  critics,  called  Sophists. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  i. 


neographv  (ne-og'ra-fi),  re.  [=  F.  neoqraphie  = , ...  ,, , r . , . , , 

Sp.  neografia,  < Gr!-  ve6ypa(>og,  newly  written,  < neologistic  (ne-ol-p-jis  tik),  a.  [<  neologist  + 
- - ■ - A new  system  -*''•]  Relating  to  neology  or  neologists;  neo- 

J logical. 

neologistical  (ne-ol-o-jis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  neolo- 
gistic  + -al.]  Same  as  neologistic. 


veog,  new,  + ypatpeiv,  write.] 
of  writing  or  spelling, 
neohellenism  ( ne-o-hel'en-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  veog, 
new,  + E.  Hellenism.]  A new  or  revived  Hel- 
lenism ; the  body  of  — 
in  more  or  less  modified 
the  cult  of  Hellenic  letters  and  the  pursuit  of 
Hellenic  ideals  characterizingthe  Renaissance, 
especially  in  Italy. 

A genuine  instance  of  what  we  may  call  the  neohellenism 
of  the  Renaissance.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  87. 

neoid  (ne'oid),  re.  [Trreg.  < Gr.  vteev,  swim,  4- 


of  old  words.—  2.  To  introduce  or  adopt  ration- 
alistic views  in  theology;  introduce  or  adopt 
new  theological  doctrines. 

Dr.  Candlish  lived  to  neologize  on  his  own  account. 

Tvlloch. 

Also  spelled  neologise. 


eldog,  form.]  A name  given  by  Rankine  to  a neology  (ne-ol'6-ii),  re.  [=  F.  neologie  = Sp 
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family  of  mathematical  curves  for  water-lines 
of  vessels,  which  he  deduced  as  being  those 
of  least  resistance  to  propulsion. 
neo-Kantian  (ne-o-kan'ti-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  vtog, 
new,  + E.  Kantian.]  Pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  followers  and  successors  of  Kant, 
neokoros  (ne-ok'o-ros),  re.  [<  Gr.  veunopog,(  veag, 
vadg,  a temple,  +’  Kopelv,  sweep.]  In  Gr.  antiq., 
the  guardian  of  a temple : in  some  cases  merely 
a janitor  or  temple-sweeper,  in  others  a priest- 
ly officer  of  much  dignity,  having  charge  of  the 
treasures  dedicated  in  the  temple.  Under  the 
Homan  imperial  dominion  the  title  was  accorded  by  the 
senate  to  certain  cities  regarded  as  custodians  of  the  cere- 
^monial  worship  of  Rome  and  of  the  emperor. 

neo-Latin  (ne-o-lat'in),  a.  [=  F.  neo-Latin  — 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  neolatino,  < Gr.  veog,  new,  + L.  Lati- 
nus,  Latin:  see  Latin.]  1.  New  Latin:  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  Romance  languages,  as  hav- 
ing grown  immediately  out  of  the  Latin. 

M.  Raynouard  declares  that  he  expounds  the  numerous 
affinities  between  the  six  neo-Latin  languages : namely,  1, 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours ; 2,  the  Catalonian  ; 3, 
Spanish ; 4,  Portuguese ; 5,  Italian ; 6,  French. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

2.  Latin  as  written  by  authors  of  modem 
times. 

neolite  (ne'o-llt),  re.  [<  Gr.  veog,  new,  + /.Wog, 
a stone.]  A silicate  of  aluminium  and  magne- 
sium, dark-green  in  color,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  protoxid  of  iron.  The  mineral  is  massive  or 
fibrous,  the  fibers  being  in  stellate  groups. 
Neolithic  (ne-o-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
hWog,  stone  (cf.  neolite),  + -ic.]  Belonging  to 
the  period  or  epoch  of  highly  finished  and  pol- 
ished stone  implements.  The  period  so  noted  is  a 
division  of  the  “ stone  age,”  and  the  term  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  northwestern  Europe,  where  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a chronological  advance  from  a time  when  coarser 
implements  were  used  (the  Paleolithic  age)  to  one  in  which 
a much  more  perfect  standard  of  workmanship  prevailed 
(the  Neolithic).  See  Paleolithic. 
neologian  (ne-o-16'ji-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  neolog-y 
+ -ian.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  neology. 


neologia  = Pg.  It.  neologia,  < Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
-Tioyla,  < llyeiv,  speak:  s ee-ology.]  1.  Innova- 
tion in  language ; the  introduction  of  new  words 
or  new  senses  of  old  words. 

Neology,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is  an  inno- 
vation which,  with  the  opulence  of  our  present  language, 
the  English  philologer  is  most  jealous  to  allow. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  343. 

2.  The  invention  or  introduction  of  new  ideas 
or  views. 

They  endeavour,  by  a sort  of  neology  of  their  own,  to 
confound  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Boothby,  On  Burke,  p.  266. 

3.  Specifically,  rationalistic  views  in  theology, 
neomembrane  (ne-o-mem'bran),  re.  [<  Gr.  veog, 

new,  + E.  membrane.]  A false  membrane, 
neomenia  (ne-o-me'ni-a),  re.  [=  F.  neomenie  = 
Sp.  neomenia  ~ Pg.  It.  neomenia, < LL.  neomenia, 
( Gr.  veou.rjvia,  Attic  vovur/via,  the  time  of  new 
moon,  the  beginning  of  the  month,  < vtog,  new, 
+ prpiy,  the  moon,  yf/v,  a month:  see  moon 1, 
month.]  1.  The  time  of  new  moon ; the  begin- 
ning of  the  month. — 2.  In  antiquity,  a festival 
held  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon. — 3.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  animals  of  disputed  charac- 
ters and  affinities,  type  of  a family  Heomeniidce. 
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Neomenia  carina ta,  natural  size. 

It  has  been  made  by  Sars  a group  ( Teleobranchiata ) of 
opisthobranchiate  mollusks  ; by  Lankester  a class  (Scoleco- 
morpha)  and  a superclass  (Lipoglossa)  of  mollusks  ; by  Vom 


neomenia 

Jhering  a class  or  phylum  ( Amphineura ) of  worms  ; and 
by  some  writers  an  order  ( Neornenioidea ) of  isopleurous 
gastropods.  N.  carinata  is  a worm-like  organism  found 
on  the  European  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic,  about  an  inch 
long,  shaped  like  a pea-pod,  of  a grayish  color  with  a rosy 
tint  at  one  end,  covered  with  small  spines  which  give  it  a 
velvety  appearance,  with  a retractile  pharynx,  a many- 
toothed lingual  ribbon,  the  mouth  reduced  to  a small  slit, 
and  the  gills  in  tufts  on  each  side  of  the  anus.  Also 
called  Solenopus. 

neoxnenian  (ne-o-me'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Neo- 
menia + -an.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Neome- 
nia, or  having  their  characters ; neomenioid. 

II.  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Neomenia. 
Neomeniidae  (ne*6-me-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Neomenia  + -idee.]  A family  of  mollusks,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Neomenia.  There  is  a second 
genus,  Proneamenia,  more  elongate  and  vermiform.  The 
family  is  also  raised  to  ordinal  rank,  under  the  names 
Neomeniat,  Neomeniaria,  and  Neomenioidea. 

neomenioid  (ne-o-me'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Neomenia 
+ -oid.]  Resembling  the  animals  of  the  genus 
Neomenia  ; neomenian. 

neomorphism  (ne-o-mor'fizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  viog, 
new,  + NL.  morphia  + -ism.]  A new  forma- 
tion; development  of  a new  or  different  form. 
Nature,  XXXIX.  151. 

Neomorphus  (ne-o-mor'fus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  viog, 
new,  + yoptjti/,  form.]  A notable  genus  of  ter- 
restrial cuckoos  peculiar  to  South  America, 
f ounded  by  Gloger  in  1827.  They  have  the  bill  and 
feet  stout,  the  head  crested,  the  tail  long  and  graduated, 
the  wings  short  and  rounded,  and  the  plumage  of  brilliant 
metallic  hues.  There  are  several  species,  about  18  inches 
long,  as  N.  geoffroyi,  N.  salvini,  and  N.  rufipennis.  Also 
^called  Cultrides.  Pucheran,  1851. 

neon  (ne'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  viov,  new.]  See  the 
supplement. 

neonism  (ne'o-nizm),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  viog  (neu- 
ter viov),  new,  + -ism.]  A new  word,  phrase, 
or  idiom.  Worcester.  [Rare.] 

Neonomiant  (ne-o-no'mi-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 
viog,  new,  + vAyog,  law:  s eenome^.]  I.  n.  One 
who  holds  that  the  old  or  Mosaic  law  is  abolish- 
ed and  that  the  gospel  is  a new  law.  See  Neo- 
nomianism. 

One  that  asserts  the  Old  Law  is  abolished,  and  therein  is 
a superlative  Antinomian,  but  pleads  for  a New  Law,  and 
justification  by  the  works  of  it.  and  therefore  is  a Neono- 
mian.  Neonomianism  Unmasked  (1692),  quoted  in 

[Blunt’s  Diet,  of  Sects,  p.  365. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  Neonomians. 
Neonomianismt  (ne-o-no'mi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Nc- 
onomian  + -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  the  gos- 
pel is  a new  law,  and  that  faith  and  a partial 
obedience  are  accepted  in  place  of  the  perfect 
obedience  of  the  old  moral  law.  These  views  were 
held  by  certain  British  dissenters  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  are  said  to  have  been  held  also 
by  the  Hopkinsians,  etc. 

neonomous  (ne-on'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  viog,  new, 
+ vAyog,  law.]  In  biol.,  having  a greatly  and 
lately  modified  form  or  structure ; new-fashion- 
ed, or  specialized  according  to  recent  conditions 
of  environment:  specifically  applied  by  S.  Lo- 
v6n  to  echinoids  of  the  spatangoid  group, 
neontologist  (ne-on-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  neontol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  neontology. 
neontology  (ne-on-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  viog, new, 
+ iw  (ovr-),  being,  + -h>yia,  < Mycw,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  zoology  of  extant  as  distin- 
guished from  extinct  animals ; the  science  of 
living  animals : opposed  to  paleontology. 

The  division  of  zoology  into  paleontology  and  neontology 
is  one  which  is,  no  doubt,  logically  defensible. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  364. 
neonym  (ne'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  viog,  new,  4-  ovvya , 
bvoya,  name.]  A new  name.  B.  G.  Wilder. 
neonymy  (ne-on'i-mi),  n.  [As  neonym  + -y 
(of.  synonymy).]  The  coining  of  names.  B.  G. 
Wilder,  Jour.  Nervous  Diseases,  xii.  (1885). 
neopaganism  (ne-o-pa'gan-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  viog, 
now,  + E.  paganism.]  A revival  or  reproduc- 
tion of  paganism. 

It  [pre-Raphaelitism]  has  got  mixed  up  with  aestheti- 
cism, neo-paganism,  and  other  such  fantasies. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  V.  248. 

neopaganize  (ne-o-pa'gan-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  aud 
pp.  neopaganized,  ppr.  neopaganizing.  [<  Gr. 
viog,  new,  + E.  paganize.]  To  imbue  with  a 
new  or  revived  paganism.  Also  neopaganise. 
neophobia  (ne-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [=  Sp.  neofobia  = 
Pg.  neophobia,  < Gr.  viog,  new,  + -fo/h'a,  < ^peadat, 
fear.]  Pear  of  novelty ; abhorrence  of  what  is 
new  or  unaccustomed;  dislike  of  innovation. 

In  the  student,  curiosity  takes  the  place  of  neophobia. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  782. 

Neophron  (ne'o-fron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vEotjtpuv, 
of  childish  mind  or  intelligence,  < viog,  new, 
young,  + typfjv,  mind.]  A genus  of  Old  World 
vultures,  technically  characterized  by  the  hori- 
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zontal  nostrils,  and  typified  by  the  Egyptian 
vulture,  Neophron  perenopterus.  This  celebrated 
bird  is  about  2 feet  long,  and  when  adult  is  white,  with 
black  primaries,  and  rusty-yellowish  neck-hackles  extend- 
ing up  the  occiput;  the  head  is  bare,  with  scanty  down 
on  the  throat  and  a few  loral  feathers ; the  bill  is  horn- 


Egyptian  Vulture,  or  Pharaoh’s  Hen  ( Neophron  perenopterus). 

brown ; the  feet  are  whitish,  and  the  irides  reddish.  The 
young  are  blackish-brown  varied  with  fulvous.  The  bird 
is  widely  distributed  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  thence  to  Persia,  India,  and  South  Africa.  One 
of  its  many  names  is  rachamah,  used  by  Bruce  in  1790,  but 
subsequently  applied  (in  the  New  Latin  form  Racaina,  to 
the  Angola  vulture,  Gypohierax  angolensis,  which  is  a very 
different  bird.  N.  ginginianus  is  a second  species  of  the 
genus,  closely  resembling  the  foregoing,  found  in  India; 
N.  monachus  and  N.  pileatus  are  both  African  and  much 
alike,  but  quite  different  from  the  others. 

neophyte  (ne'6-flt),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  nionhyte 
= Sp.  neojito  = Pg.  neophyto  — It.  neo-fito,  < 
eccles.  L.  neophytvs  (in  inserip.  also  veofitus), 
< Gr.  vedtpvTog,  newly  planted,  a convert,  < viog, 
new,  4-  tfnirAg , verbal  adj.  of  tpvetv,  produce, 
bring  forth,  ipveoBai,  grow,  come  into  being.] 

1.  a.  Newly  entered  on  some  state;  having  the 
character  of  a novice. 

Ifc  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with 
your  neophyte  player,  a thing  usual  to  be  daunted  at  the 
first  presence  or  interview. 

B.  Jonstrn,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  4. 

n.  n.  1.  A new  convert ; one  newly  initiated. 

Specifically — (a)  In  the  primitive  church , one  newly  bap- 
tized. These  formed  a distinct  class  in  the  church ; at 
first,  because  of  the  reference  in  1 Tim.  iii.  6 to  a novice, 
they  were  regarded  as  unfit  for  ecclesiastical  office. 

After  immersion  Tin  baptism  in  the  ancient  church] 
the  neophyte  partook  of  milk  and  honey,  to  show  that  he 
was  now  the  recipient  of  the  gifts  of  God’s  grace. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  351. 
(&)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a converted  heathen,  heretic,  etc. 
(c)  Occasionally  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch. , a novice. 

2.  A tiro ; a beginner  in  learning. 

Jorevin  reports  that  in  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  in 
Worcestershire,  . . . the  children  were  sent  to  school  with 
pipes  in  their  satchels,  and  the  schoolmaster  called  a halt 
in  their  studies  whilst  they  all  smoked  — he  teaching  the 
neophytes. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  207. 
=Syn.  1.  Proselyte,  Apostate,  etc.  See  convert. 
neophytism  (ne'o-fi-tizm),  n.  [<  neophyte  + 
-ism.]  The  condition  of  a neophyte  or  novice, 
neoplasm  (ne'o-plazm),  n . [NL.,<  Gr.  v£o<\new, 
+ Trlacya,  anything  formed.]  A new  growth 
or  true  tumor;  a morbid  growth  more  or  less 
distinct  histologically  from  the  tissue  in  which 
*it  occurs. 

neoplastic  (ne-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vednlaoToq, 
newly  formed, < veoq,  new,+  TrTiaGTdg,  verbal  adj. 
of  7r?id<7oeiv,  form,  mold:  see  plastic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a neoplasm;  newly 
formed. 

Neoplatonic  (ne//o-pla-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vtog, 
new,  + E.  Platonic.]  ’ Relating  to  the  Neopla- 
tonists  or  their  doctrines. 

Neoplatonically  (ne//o-pla-ton'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
accordance  with  Neoplatonism;  iii  the  manner 
of  the  Neoplatonists. 

The  Neoplatonically  conceived  Fons  Vitae  of  the  Jew 
Gebirol.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  429. 

Neoplatonician  (ne-o-pla-to-nish'an),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vkog,  new,  + E.’  Platohician.]  Same  as 
Neoplatonist.  [Rare.] 

Neoplatonism  (ne-o-pla'to-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vkog,  new,  + E.  Platonism.]  A system  of  philo- 
sophical and  religious  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples which  originated  in  Alexandria  with  Am- 
in onius  Saccas  in  the  third  century,  and  was 
developed  by  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Iamblichus, 
Hypatia,  Proelus,  and  others  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries.  The  system  was  com- 
posed of  elements  of  Platonism  and  Oriental  beliefs,  and 
in  its  later  development  was  influenced  by  the  philosophy 
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of  Philo,  by  Gnosticism,  and  by  Christianity.  Its  leading 
representative  was  Plotinus.  His  views  were  popularized 
by  Porphyry  and  modified  in  the  direction  of  mysticism 
by  Iamblichus.  Considerable  sympathy  with  Neoplato- 
nism in  its  earlier  stages  was  shown  by  several  eminent 
Christian  writers,  especially  in  Alexandria,  such  as  St. 
Clement,  Origen,  etc.  The  last  Neoplatonic  schools  were 
suppressed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Neoplatonist  (ne-o-pla'to-nist),  n.  [<  Gr.  viog, 
new,  + E.  riatonist.]  A believer  in  the  doc*-, 
trines  or  principles  of  Neoplatonism. 

Neopus  (ne-6'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veonrog,  young- 
looking,  < viog,  new,  + blip  (wit-),  face.]  An  East 
Indian  genus  of  hawks  having  the  tarsi  feather- 
ed to  the  toes,  the  outer  toe  reduced,  the  claw 
of  the  inner  enormous,  and  all  the  claws  little 
curved ; the  kite-eagles.  N.  malaycnsis  is  the 
only  species. 

Neopythagorean  (ne',o-pi-thag-o-re'an),  a.  [< 
Gr.  viog,  new,  + E.  Pythagorean.]  ^Belonging 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  later  philosophers  call- 
ing themselves  Pythagoreans,  after  that  school 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Neopythagoreans  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  and  the  flx-st  and  second 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

neorama  (ne-o-ra'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  vaAg,  Attic 
veug,  a temple,  + bpaua,  that  which  is  seen,  a 
view,  < opav,  see.]  A panorama  representing 
the  interior  of  a large  building,  in  which  the 
spectator  appears  to  be  placed.  Imp.  Diet. 
Neosorex  (ne-6-so'reks),  n.  [NL.  (Baird,  1857), < 
Gr.  viog, new,  -1-  L.  sorex,  a shrew-mouse.]  A ge- 
nus of  aquatic  fringe-footed  American  shrews, 
with  32  teeth,  long  close-haired  tail , and  l he  feet 
not  webbed.  The  type  is  N.  navigator,  from  the  Pacific 
United  States ; the  best-known  species  is  N.  palustris.  It 
is  generally  considered  as  merely  a subgenus. 

neossine  (ne-os'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  veoacta,  a nest, 
< veoctoAg,  a young  bird,  a nestling,  < viog. 
young:  see  new.]  The  substance  of  which 
edible  bird’s-nests  are  partly  composed;  the 
inspissated  saliva  of  certain  swifts  of  the  ge- 
nus Collocalia. 

neossology  (ne-o-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  veooaig,  a 
young  bird  (see.  neossine),  + -loyia,  < '/.iyetv, 
speak:  see  -ologyl]  The  study  of  young  birds ; 
that  part  of  ornithology  which  relates  to  incu- 
bation, rearing  of  the  young,  etc.  Compare 
caliology. 

neoteric  (ne-o-ter'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  niote- 
rique  = Sp.  neoterico  = Pg.  It.  neoterico,  < LL. 
neotericus,  < Gr.  veuTeptsog,  youthful,  natural  to 
a youth,  < vtiirepug,  younger,  newer,  compar.  of 
viog,  young,  new:  see  new.]  I.  a.  New;  recent 
in  origin ; modern. 

The  neoterick  astronomy  hath  found  spots  in  the  snn. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xviii. 

Among  the  educated,  and,  in  especial,  among  the  most 
highly  educated,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  [rather  an  an- 
tipathy  than  a reasonable  dislikel  with  regard  to  neoteric 
expressions  seems  to  be  sedulously  instilled. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  9a 

II.  n.  A modern. 

How  much  mistaken  both  the  philosophers  of  old  and 
later  neoterics  have  been,  their  own  ignorance  makes  man- 
ifest. Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

neoterical  (ne-o-ter'i-kal),  a.  [<  neoteric  + 
-al.]  Same  as  neoteric. 

neoterism  (ne-ot'e-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  veorcptapAg, 
an  innovation,  < veurepiCeiv,  innovate:  see  ne- 
otcrize.]  1.  Innovation;  specifically,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words  or  phrases  into  a lan- 
guage; neologism. — 2.  A word  or  phrase  so 
introduced ; a ueologism. 
neoterist  (ne-ot'e-rist),  n.  [<  neoter(ize)  + -tsf.] 
One  who  invents  new  words  or  expressions ; an 
innovator  in  language ; a neologist. 
neoteristic  (ne-ot-e-ris'tik),  a.  [<  neoterist  + 
-ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  ne- 
oterism or  neoterists. 

neoterize  (ne-ot'e-riz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  neote- 
rized,  ppr.  neotermng.  [<  Gr.  veuTepiC,uv,  inno- 
vate, < vearepog,  compar.  of  viog,  young,  new: 
see  neoteric.]  To  innovate ; specifically,  to  coin 
new  words  or  phrases ; neologize. 

Our  scientists,  since  they  neoterize,  would  find  their  ac- 
count in  entertain- 
ing a few  consult- 
ing philologists. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng., 

[p.  175,  note. 

Neotoma  (ne- 

ot'o-ma),  in. 

[NTj.  (Say  and 
Ord,  1825),  < 

Gr.  viog,  new, 

+ riyveiv,  ra- 
fidv,  cut.]  A 
genus  of  very 
large  sigmo- 
dont  Murince 


Florida  Wood-rat  (. Neotoma  floridancO. 
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An  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  of  Ne- 


peculiar  to  North  America ; the  wood-rats.  They  II. 
have  thick  soft  fur,  a long  tail  either  scant-haired  or  pal. 

S®  nepe.‘)|i  «.  and  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  neapK 
rudimentary  thumb,  and  the  hind  feet  five-toed.  N.flori-  nepe“t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  neep^. 
dana  is  the  common  wood-rat  of  the  southern  United  NepeilthaceSB  (ne-pen-tha'se-§),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
States.  It  has  white  paws  and  under  parts,  and  is  nine  (Lindley,  1836),  < Nepenthes  + -aceie.]  A family 

of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants,  with  nu- 
merous ovules  in  the  ovary-cells,  dioecious  flow- 
ers, and  fleshy  albumen,  consisting  of  the  single 
genus  Nepenthes. 

neotome  (ne'o-tom),  n.  A sigmodont  rat  of  the  nepenthe  (ne-pen'the),  n.  [Pronounced  as  if 
genus  Neotoma.  S.  G.  Goodrich.  L.;  but  the  L.  form  is  nepenthes : see  nepenthes.'] 


inches  in  length,  with  a tail  about  six  inches  long.  N. 
fuscipes  is  the  black-footed  wood-rat  of  California.  N. 
ferruginea  is  a reddish  Mexican  species.  N.  cinerea  is  a 
very  large  bushy-tailed  wood-rat  which  inhabits  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  other  mountains  of  the  west. 


ifeotragUS  (ne-ot'ra-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  viog, 
new,  + rpayog,  a goat.]  A genus  of  pygmy  an- 
telopes of  Africa;  the  steinboks.  It  includes  the 
smallest  representatives  of  the  group,  as  the  common  stein- 
bok  (N.  tragulus ),  the  gray  steinbok  (N.  melanotos ),  and  the 
madoqua  (N.  madogua).  The  genus  was  established  by 
Hamilton  Smith.  It  has  been  used  with  different  limits, 
and  Ne8otragu8  is  synonymous. 

Neotropical  (ne-o-trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  vkog, 
new,  + E.  tropical .]  In  zoogeog.,  belonging 
to  that  division  of  the  New  World  which  is  not 
Nearetic : specifically  applied  by  Sclater  to  one 


Same  as  nepenthes,  1. 

Nepenthe  is  a drincke  of  soverayne  grace, 

Devized  by  the  Gods,  for  to  asswage 
Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  48. 
Or  else  Nepenthe,  enemy  to  sadness, 

Repelling  sorrows,  and  repealing  gladness. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  W eeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
Quaff,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost 
Lenore ! Poe , The  Raven. 

Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the 
dews  of  nepenthe.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 


of  six  prime  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  nepenthes  (ne-pen'thez),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nepenthes  = 
,,i  „n  a ’""v-  - * "e  pg_  nepenthes  = D.  nepent  = G.  nepenthe;  < L. 

nepenthes,  described  as  a plant  which,  mingled 
with  wine,  had  an  exhilarating  effect ; < Gr.  vrj- 
nevdr/g,  removing  sorrow,  free  from  sorrow ; ap- 
plied in  the  Odyssey  to  an  Egyptian  drug  which 
lulled  sorrow  for  the  day;  as  a noun,  vTjirevBeg, 
neut.  (sc.  <pappan6v)  •,  < vy-  priV.,  not,  + nevffog, 
grief,  sadness.]  1.  A magic  potion,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
persons  forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes. 
Used  poetically,  and  commonly  in  the  form  nepenthe , for 
any  draught  or  drug  capable  of  inducing  forgetfulness 
of  pain  or  care. 

Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  itelena 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  675. 


including  all  of  America  which  is  south  of  the 
Nearetic  region. 

Neottia  (ne-ot'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  interwoven  fibers  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants ; < Gr.  veoocia,  Attic  veor- 
na,  a nest  of  young  birds,  a nest:  see  neossine.~\ 
A genus  of  orchids,  type  of  the  tribe  Neottiece,  be- 
longing to  the  subtribe  Spiranthem,  and  known 
by  the  long  column  and  leafless  habit.  There  are 
3 ’species,  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  supposed  para- 
sites, bearing  a raceme  of  ahort-pediceled  flowers  on  a 
short  stem  covered  with  sheaths  and  proceeding  from  a 
dense  cluster  of  short  fleshy  roots.  N.  Nidus-avis  is  the 
bird’s-nest  orchis.  It  has  also  been  called  goosenest.  See 
bird's-nest,  1. 

Neottiese  (ne-o-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1826),  < Neottia  + -ex.]  A tribe  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  of  the  family  Orchidacese, 
known  by  the  separate  and  parallel  anther- 
cells  and  granular  pollen.  It  includes  13  subtribes 
and  92  genera.  They  are  generally  terrestrial,  with  thick- 
ened rootstocks  or  tubers,  but  without  bulbous  stems.  Of 
this  tribe  G yrostachis,  Peramium,  Arethusa,  Limodorum, 
and  Pogohia  are  well-known  orchids  of  the  northern 
United  States,  and  Vanilla  an  important  tropical  genus. 

neovolcanic  (ne"o-vol-kan'ik),  a.  A term  used 
by  Rosenbusch  to  designate  the  modern  vol- 
canic rocks,  or  those  more  recent  than  the  Cre- 
taceous, while  those  older  than  this  are  called 
by  him  paleorolcanic.  The  older  eruptive  rocks  have 
as  a rule  undergone  a larger  amount  of  alteration  (see 
metamorphism 1 than  the  more  recent,  but  this  affords  no 
reliable  criterion  for  a general  classification. 

Neozoic  (ne-o-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
(<j(,  life.]  A’designation  suggested  by  Edward 
Forbes,  for  that  division  of  the  geological 
series  which  includes  the  Mesozoic  and  Ter- 
tiary. The  entire  sequence  of  geological  fossiliferous 
rocks  would  be  divided  into  Paleozoic  and  Neozoic.  With 
some  authors  equivalent  to  Tertiary  + Quaternary. 

nep1  (nep),  n.  [Also  dial,  nip;  < ME.  neppe,  nepte, 
nept,  < AS.  nepte,  nefte  = MIX  nepte,  neppe, 
nep,  D.  neppe  = G.  nept  = OF.  nepte  = It.  neputa, 
dim.  nepitella,  catnip,  < \ ..nepeta,  ML. also  nepita, 
Italian  catmint:  see  Nepeta.  Hence,  in  comp., 
*catnep,  now  catnip. ] The  catnip,  Nepeta  Cata- 
ria. — Wild  nep,  the  common  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica, 


2.  [ cap .]  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737).]  A genus 
of  pitcher-plants,  of  about  40  species,  and 
constituting  tbe  family  Nepentliacex,  found 
especially  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  They  are 
somewhat  shrubby  leaf-climbers,  with  the  prolonged  mid- 


a.  Pitcher-plant  ( Nepenthes  distil  la  toria) ; 

thes  Rafflcsiana. 


b,  the  Pitcher  of  Nepen- 


ribs  of  many  of  the  leaves  transformed  into  pitchers, 
closed  in  the  bud  by  a lid,  glandular  within,  and  secreting 
a liquid  which  aids  in  the  assimilation  of  insects  caught. 
Their  flowers  are  small  and  greenish,  in  racemes,  followed 
by  somewhat  cubical  capsules._  See  pitcher-plant. 


nep-j  (nep),  n.  A variant  of  neep*.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Neperian,  a.  Same  as  Napierian, 
nep3 (nep),  a.  [Perhaps  a var.  oinap^iorknap*.]  Nepeta  (nep'e-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Rivinus,  1690),  < 
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A knob,  swelling,  protuberance,  or  knot  which 
exists  in  imperfect  cotton-fibers  as  a result 
either  of  uusymmetrieal  growth  or  of  opera- 
tions (principally  ginning)  to  which  the  cotton 
is  subjected  preparatory  to  carding  or  comb- 
ing. 

nep3  (nep),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nepped,  ppr.  nep- 
ping.  [<  nep3,  m.]  To  form  knots,  knobs,  or 
protuberances  in  (cotton-fibers)  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  ginning,  opening,  etc.,  preparatory  to 
card’ng  and  .combing. 

Nepa  (ne'pfi),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nepa,  a scorpion 
(an  African  word).]  The  typical  genus  of  bugs 
of  the  family  Nepidoe,  founded  by  Linnaeus  in 
1748;  the  water-scorpions.  They  are  related  to  Ra- 
naira,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  broad  flat  body 
and  less  raptorial  fore  tarsi.  The  genus  is  wide-spread, 
though  only  one  species  occurs  in  Europe  and  one  in  the 
United  States.  All  are  aquatic  and  predaceous.  The  com- 
mon water  scorpion  of  Europe,  N.  cinerea  is  a large  bug, 
an  inch  long,  of  an  elliptical  form ; N.  apicadata  is  a simi- 
lar but  smaller  one  found  in  the  United  States. 

Nepal  aconite,  laburnum,  paper,  etc.  See 
aconite,  etc. 

Nepaulese  (ne-pa-les'  or  -lest' ),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ne- 
paul  (Nepal)  + -e.se.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Nepal  (Nepal,  orNepaul),  an  independent  state 


L.  nepeta,  catmint,  catnip : see  nep X]  A genus 
of  labiate  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Nepeteie, 
known  by  the  tubular  calyx  and  anther-cells 
diverging  or  divaricate.  There  are  about  150  spe- 
cies, widely  scattered  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  old 


Flowering  Plant  of  Ground-ivy  ( Glecoma  hederacea).  a,  a flower. 


world,  a few  in  the  tropics.  They  are  erect,  spreading, 
or  creeping  herbs  with  toothed  leaves  and  many-flowered 
whorls  of  bluish  or  white  flowers.  One  species  is  very 
common,  N.  Cataria,  the  catmint.  Glecoma  hederacea, 
the  ground-ivy,  has  been  referred  to  this  genus. 


in  the  Himalayas,  north  of  Hindustan  and  south  Nepetese  (ne-pet'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham, 
of  Tibet.  1834),  < Nepeta  +'-ex.]  A tribe  of  dicotyledo- 


Nephelococcygia 

nous  plants  of  the  family  Menthaccx,  typified 
by  the  genus  Nepeta.  It  is  known  by  the  usually  fit- 
teen-nerved  calyx  and  the  superior  stamens  longer  than 
the  lower  pair.  It  contains  13  genera  and  about  230  species. 

nephalism  (nef'a-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  vt/ijM/topog, 
soberness,  i vrftakiog,  sober,  < vf/tjieiv,  be  sober.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  those  who  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors ; total  abstinence ; tee- 
totalism. 

Some  figures  had  been  extracted  from  a report  on  Intem- 
perance and  Disease  without  the  corresponding  explana- 
tion, and  had  been  misunderstood  as  implying  that  nepha- 
lism  was  more  fatal  than  tippling.  Lancet,  No.  3423,  p.  702. 

nephalist  (nef'a-list),  n.  [<  nephal-ism  + -ist.] 
One  who  practises  or  advocates  nephalism,  or 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink;  a 
teetotaler. 

nephela  (nef'e-la), ».;  pi.  nephelce  (-le).  [NL., 

< Gr.  vetyk'kq,  a cloud,  a disease  of  the  eyes,  = L. 
nebula,  a cloud : see  nebula,  nebule.]  A white 
spot  on  the  cornea. 

nephele  (nef 'e-le),  n.  [<  Gr.  veijl'/p,  a cloud : 
see  nephela .]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  outermost 
eucharistic  veil : same  as  air1,  7. 
nephelin,  nepheline  (nef'e-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ve- 
<j>eAr/,  a cloud,  + - in 2,  -tree2.]  A mineral  occur- 
ring in  glassy  white  or  yellowish  hexagonal 
crystals  or  grains  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  on 
Monte  Somma, Vesuvius  (tho  variety  sommite), 
and  also  in  masses  with  greasy  luster  and  a 
dark  greenish  or  reddish  color  (the  variety 
eleeolite).  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium,  sodi- 
um, and  potassium.  Also  neplielite. 
nephelin-basalt  (nof'e-lin-ba-salt"),  n.  In 
petrog.,  a basalt  in  which  nephelin  replaces 
plagioclase  feldspar.  The  rock  consists  essentially 
of  augite,  olivin,  nephelin,  and  magnetite  or  ilmenite. 
It  is  closely  related  to  nephelinite,  which  contains  no 
olivin  ; to  nephelin-tephrite,  which  has  plagioclase  but  no 
olivin  ; and  to  nephelin-basanite,  containing  both  plagio- 
clase and  olivin.  It  frequently  grades  into  basalts  char- 
acterized by  leucite,  nosean,  haiiyne,  melitite,  etc.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  of  igneous  rocks  and  often  contains 
but  little  nephelin,  in  such  cases  approaching  limburgite 
in  composition. 

nephelinic  (nef-e-lin'ik),  a.  [<  nephelin  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  nephelin:  as, 
a nephelinic  tephrite. 

nephelinite  (nef'e-lin -it),  n.  [<  nephelin  + 
-ite.]  In  petrog.,  a basaltic  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  augite,  nephelin,  and  magnetite 
or  ilmenite.  It  differs  from  nephelin-basalt  in 
the  absence  of  olivin. 

nephelinitoid  (nef-e-lin'i-toid),  a.  In  petrog., 
a term  applied  by  Boricky  to  nephelin-basalts 
of  Bohemia  in  which  the  substance  supposed 
to  be  nephelin  was  not  of  the  usual  crystal 
form,  leaving  its  identity  in  doubt.  Applied 
also  to  the  questionable  substance  itself.  Not 
much  used  in  America. 

nephelin-rock  (nef'e-lin-rok),  n.  A volcanic 
rock  closely  allied  to  the  basalts  in  character, 
but  in  which  nephelin  takes  the  place  of  feld- 
spar either  wholly  or  in  large  part.  Nephelin- 
rocks  are  almost  exclusively  of  neovolcanic 
age.  See  nephelin-basalt  and  nephelin-tephrite. 
nephelin-tephrite  (nef  ,e-lin-tef//rit),  ».  In 
petrog.,  that  variety  of  basaltic  volcanic  rock 
called  ‘tephrite’  which  is  characterized,  by 
the  presence  of  nephelin  in  the  place  of  pla- 
gioclase feldspar.  This  very  basic  rock  is 
closely  related  to  nephelin-basalt.  See  tephrite. 
nephelite  (nef'e-llt),  n,  [<  Gr.  vc<pi)ri,  a cloud, 
+ -ite2.]  Same  as  nephelin. 

Nephelium  (ne-fe'li-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1767),  < L.  nephelion,  a kind  of  plant,  < Gr. 

ov,  a little  cloud,  < ve^sh;,  a cloud:  see 
nephela.']  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  chori- 
petalous  trees  of  the  family  Sapindacece,  type 
of  the  tribe  Nephclicse,  known  by  the  regular 
cup-sliaped  five-toothed  calyx,  indehiscent 
warty  fruit,  and  long  projecting  stamens. 
There’  are  about  22  species,  mostly  of  the  East  Indies, 
some,  yielding  delicious  fruits,  of  China  and  the  Indian 
archipelago.  They  bear  axillary  and  terminal  panicles  of 
many  small  flower’s,  alternate  evergreen  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  of  a beautiful  pink  when  young,  and  roundish  fruit 
with  au  areolated  crust  partly  filled  within  by  a sweet 
edible  pulp  inclosing  the  bitter  shining  seed.  See  ram- 
butan. 

Nephelococcygia  (nef"e-lo-kok-sij'i-a),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Ne^f/loKOK/aiyi'a,  ‘Cloud’  Cuckoo-town’  (see 
def.),  < ve<f>Diri,  a cloud,  4-  k6kkv{;,  a cuckoo.]  In 
Aristophanes’s  comedy  “ The  Birds,”  an  imagi- 
nary city  built  in  the  clouds  by  the  birds  at 
the  instigation  of  two  Athenians,  and  repre- 
sented both  as  a fantastic  caricature  of  Athens 
in  the  poet’s  day  and  as  a sort  of  Philistine  Uto- 
pia full  of  gross  enjoyments;  hence,  in  literary 
allusion,  cloudland;  fools’  paradise. 


N ephelococcygia 

As  respects  the  New  England  settlers,  however  visionary 
some  of  their  religious  tenets  may  have  been,  their  politi- 
cal ideas  savored  of  the  reality,  and  it  was  no  Nephelococ- 
cygia  of  which  they  drew  the  plan,  but  of  a commonwealth 
whose  foundation  was  to  rest  on  solid  and  familiar  earth. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  238. 

nepheloid  (nef 'e-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  vepeloa.Syp, 
cloud-like,  cloudy,  < vepefy,  a cloud,  + eldo f, 
^form.]  In  me, A.,  cloudy;  turbid,  as  urine, 
nephelometer  (nef-e-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vtpkfr],  a cloud,  + pirpov,  measure.]  A proposed 
instrument  which  will  make  a continuous  rec- 
ord of  the  proportion  of  cloudiness  of  the  sky. 
No  such  instrument  has  yet  been  constructed. 

It  bears  about  the  same  relations  to  the  nephelometer 
which  we  should  have  that  the  sun-dial  bears  to  the  clock. 

Amer.  Meteorological  Jour.,  I.  4. 

nepheloscope  (nef'e-lo-skop), n.  [<  Gr.  vetpeXy,  a 
cloud,  + uKOTrelv,  view.]  An  apparatus  devised 
by  Espy  for  illustrating  the  formation  of  cloud, 
nephelosphere  (nef 'e-lo-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  ve<pk"Mi, 
a cloud,  + ctpalpa,  sphere.]  An  envelop  or  at- 
mosphere of  cloud  surrounding  the  earth  or 
any  heavenly  body. 

It  [water  mist]  gathers  into  avaporous  envelope,  consti- 
tuting a true  atmosphere  or  nephelosphere. 

Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  543. 

nephew  (nev'u  or  nef'u),  n.  [Formerly  also 
nevew,  dial,  nevy;  < ME.  nepliewe,  nephoy,  nevew, 
nevow,  neveu,  nevw,  nevo,  < AF.  nevu,  OF.  neveu, 
nevo,  nevod,  neud,  F.  neveu  (>  Sw.  nevo  = Dan. 
neveu)  = Pr.  nebot,  neps,  nebs  = Sp.  nieto  = Pg. 
neto  = It.  nepote,  nipote,  < L.  nepos  ( nepot -),  m., 
a son’s  or  daughter’s  son,  a grandson  (also  f.,  a 
granddaughter),  later  also  a brother’s  or  sister’s 
son,  a nephew,  in  general  a descendant ; = Skt. 
napat,  a grandson,  son,  descendant,  = Gr.  ve- 
trodEf,  pi.,  children  (a  rare  word,  applied  by  Ho- 
mer to  seals,  w'.Tofitf  KaAf/p  'A loavSvi]^,  ‘children 
of  fair  Amphitrite,’  whence  applied  by  later 
poets  to  water-animals  generally),  = (with  loss 
of  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem)  OHG.  nevo, 
nefo,  MHG.  neve,  G.  neffe,  sister’s  son,  rarely 
brother’s  son,  also  uncle,  and  in  general  ‘kins- 
man,’ = MLG.  neve,  LG.  neve  = OFries.  neva 
= D.  neef,  grandson,  nephew,  cousin,  = Icel. 
nefi,  kinsman,  = AS.  nefa  = ME.  neve,  grand- 
son, nephew.  Usually  explained  from  the  L., 
as  < ne-,  not,  + potis,  strong;  but  this  does  not 
hold  for  the  other  forms.  The  application,  as 
with  all  other  terms  denoting  relationship  be- 
yond the  first  degree,  formerly  varied  (‘grand- 
son,’ ‘nephew,’  ‘cousin,’  ‘kinsman,’  etc.);  its 
final  exclusive  use  for  ‘nephew’  instead  of 
‘ grandson  ’ is  prob.  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that, 
by  reason  of  the  great  difference  in  age,  a 
person  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  his 
grandsons,  if  he  has  any,  while  nephews  are 
proverbially  present  and  attentive,  if  their  un- 
cle is  of  any  importance.  The  pron.  nef'u,  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  is  not  original,  but 
conforms  to  the  irreg.  later  spelling  nephew,  pit 
being  always  pronounced  as  / except  in  this 
word  and  in  Stephen  (Middle  English  Steven).'] 
It.  A grandson ; sometimes,  a more  remote 
lineal  descendant. 

Hia  [Jove's]  blynde  nevew  Cupido. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  617. 

Their  eldest  sonnes  also,  that  succeeded  them,  were 
called  Ioues  ; and  their  nephews  or  sonnes  sonnes,  which 
reigned  in  the  third  place,  Hercules. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Britaine,  ix. 

He  is  by  several  descents  the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius 
[died  1645]. 

Johnson,  to  Dr.  Vyse,  July  9,  1777  (in  Boswell). 

2f.  A cousin. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward's  son, 

The  first  begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  64. 

3.  The  son  of  one’s  brother  or  sister.  This  is  now 
the  usual  meaning.  Sometimes,  in  the  interpretation  of 
wills,  the  word  is  understood  as  including  also  ‘grand- 
nephew." 

As  thei  rode  in  soche  maner  thei  mette  fyve  childeren 
that  be  youre  neuewes.  . . . These  ...  be  youre  suster 
sones.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  230. 

The  uncle  is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common  stock, 
by  one  degree,  than  the  nephew  ; though  the  nephew,  by 
representing  his  father,  has  in  him  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture. Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xiv. 

4.  The  illegitimate  son  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
[Euphem.] 

Nephila  (nef'i-lii),  n.  [NL.  (?),  irreg.  < Gr.  vein, 
spin,  + tpiXog,  loving.]  A genus  of  spinning- 
spiders  of  the  family  Epeiridce,  having  a long 
cylindrical  abdomen.  N.plumipes  is  well  known 
and  abundant  in  the  southern  United  States. 
Leach,  1815. 
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nephological  (nef-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  nepholog-y 
+ ~ic-al7]  Pertaining  to  nephology ; relating  to 
clouds  or  cloudiness. 

But  at  no  time  was  it  observed  that  the  nephelogical 
[read  nephological ] state  of  the  atmosphere  overhead  or 
the  prevalence  of  fog  banks  gave  rise  to  anything  like  an 
aerial  echo.  Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  14. 

nephology  (ne-fol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vepor,  a cloud, 
+ -fatyia,  < Akyuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  That  part 
*of  meteorology  which  treats  of  clouds, 
nephoscope  ( nef 'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  veipog,  a cloud, 
+ cKonelv,  view.]  An  instrument  used  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  velocity  and  the  direction 
of  motion  of  clouds.  It  usually  consists  of  a horizontal 
mirror,  with  compass-points  or  degrees  drawn  on  the  mir- 
ror or  on  the  surrounding  frame,  together  with  an  adjust- 
able sighting-piece  placed  at  various  positions  above  the 
mirror.  The  sighting-piece  serves  as  a fixed  point  for 
viewing  the  cloud-image  as  it  moves  away  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mirror,  upon  which  point  the  image  is  initially 
adjusted. 

nephralgia  (nef-ral'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vappo c, 
a kidney,  + afyog,  pain.]  In pathol.,  pain  in  the 
^kidneys;  renal  neuralgia, 
nephralgic  (nef-ral'jik),  a.  [<  nephralg-ia  + 
-ic.  ] Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected 
with  nephralgia. 

nephralgy  (nef-ral'ji),  n.  [<  NL.  nephralgia, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  nephralgia. 
nephrectomy  (nef-rek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vetppdc, 
kidney,  + Uto/itj,  excision.]  In  surg.,  excision 
of  a kidney. 

nephridial  (nef-rid'i-al),  a.  [<  nephridium  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nephridia : as,  a 
nephridial  organ  or  function. 

Each  of  the  eight  set®  often  appeared  to  have  a nephrid- 
ial tuft  specially  related  to  it. 

Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  397. 

I should  be  glad  to  draw  attention  to  the,  in  some  ways, 
still  more  interesting  features  of  the  nephridial  system  in 
Alegascolides  australis.  Nature,  XXXVIII.  197. 

nephridion  (nef-rid'i-on),  n. ; pi.  nephridia  (-a). 
^.Same  as  nephridium. 

nephridium  (nef-rid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  nephridia 
(-a).  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  vnppog,  kidney:  see 

neer 2.]  A simple  renal  organ,  or  an  element  in 
the  composition  of  a renal  organ,  consisting  of  a 
tube  or  channel  which  puts  thebody-eavitvor 
coelom  into  communication  with  the  exterior, 
either  directly  or  through  a renal  duct.  Neph- 
ridia are  widely‘dist,ributed  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  the  renal  organs  of  vertebrates  are  shown,  by 
their  development,  to  be  aggregations  of  modified  neph- 
ridia. Nephridia  are  often  converted  into  generative 
ducts,  as  in  anneli  is  and  vertebrates. 

The  renal  organs,  nephridia,  or  organB  of  BojanuB  . . . 
are  always  present  [in  mollusks].  Stand.  Nat.  Uist,  L 251. 
nephrite  (nef'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  vsipphr/v,  pertain- 
ing to  the  kidneys,  < vetppdg,  a kidney : see  neer2.] 
A tough  compact  variety  of  amphibole  (tremo- 
lite  or  actinolite),  of  a leek-green  color,  often 
found  in  rolled  pieces ; jade.  It  was  formerly 
worn  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
*See  jade2. 

nephritic  (nef-rit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  nAphre- 
tique  = Sp.  nefritico  = Pg.  nephritico  = It.  ne- 
fritico,<,  LL.  nepliriticus= Gr.  ve<ppiTm6g,  affected 
with  nephritis,  < vetpplrtc,  nephritis:  see  nephri- 
tis.] I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys: 
as,  a nephritic  disease. 

The  balsam  of  Peru  obtained  by  boiling  wood  and  scum- 
ming the  decoction  . . . [isj  a very  valuable  medicine 
and  of  great  account  in  divers  cases,  particularly  asthmas, 
nephritic  pains,  nervous  colics  and  obstructions. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 62. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  nephritis:  as, 
a nephritic  patient. 

The  diet  of  nephritic  . . . persons  . . . ought  to  be  . . . 
opposite  to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their 
blood.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  iv.  2.  § 16. 

3.  Believing  disorders  of  the  kidneys  in  gen- 
eral: as,  a nephritic  medicine. — 4.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  nephrite  or  jade Nephritic  colic,  renal 

colic;  pain  due  to  the  passage  of  a calculus  from  the 
kidney.— Nephritic  retinitis,  retinitis  dependent  on 
nephritis.— Nephritic  stone.  Same  as  nephrite.— Neph- 
ritic tree,  a small  leguminous  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
Pithecolotnum  Unguis-cati. — Nephritic  wood,  the  lig- 
num nephriticum  of  old  pharmacologists — a wood,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  horseradish-tree,  which  lias  been 
used  in  decoction  for  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc. 

II.  n.  A medicine  adapted  to  relieve  or  cure 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  particularly  gravel  or 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

nephritical  (nef-rit'i-kal),  a.  [<  nephritic  + 
*-«!.]  Same  as  nephritic. 
nephritis  (nef-ri'tis),  n.  [NL. , < L.  nephritis  = 
Gr.  veipplTic,  a disease  of  the  kidneys,  fern,  of 
vappiryg,  pertaining  to  the  kidneys:  see  neph- 
rite.] In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

See  Bright’s  disease,  under  disease Amyloid 

nephritis,  the  presence  of  lardacein  in  the  renal  tissues. 
— Desquamative  nephritis.  See  desquamative.— Dif- 
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fuse  nephritis,  inflammation  involving  both  epithelial 
and  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  kidney.  — Hemor- 
rhagic nephritis,  nephritis  with  hemorrhages  into  the' 
substance  of  the  kidney.— Interstitial  nephritis,  in- 
flammation involving  primarily  and  principally  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue  of  the  kidney.  It  produces  con- 
tracted kidney.— Nephritis  gravidarum,  nephritis  de- 
veloping in  pregnant  women  without  antecedent  renal 
disease. — Parenchymatous  nephritis,  inflammation 
involving  primarily  and  principally  the  epithelium  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules.— Suppurative  nephritis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses. It  never  is  a part  of  Bright’s  disease,  but  may 
occur  in  pyemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyelitis  (see  py- 
elonephritis), &nd  more  rarely  in  dysentery  and  actinomy- 
cosis ; also,  of  course,  from  direct  wounds  of  the  kidney. 

nephrocele  (nef 'ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  veippds,  a kid- 
ney, + sylri,  a tumor.]  In  pathol.,  hernia  of 
the  kidney. 

nephrodinic  (nef-ro-din'ik),  a.  [<  nephr(idia) 
+ ( por)odinic .]  Porodinic  by  means  of  ne- 
phridia, as  a mollusk;  having  nephrogona- 
ducts  which  discharge  the  genital  products. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  682. 

Nephrodium(nef-ro'di-nm),«.  [NL.  (Richard, 
1801 ),  < Gr.  veippioApp,  veppoei.Atjc,  like  a kidney : see 
nephroid.]  A cosmopolitan  generic  aggregate 
of  polypodiaceous  dryopteroid  ferns,  variously 
delimited  by  pteridologists  of  the  last  century. 
Properly  the  equivalent  of  the  genus  Dryopteris  (Adan- 
son,  1763),  founded  upon  the  same  generic  type,  viz.,  the 
historic  free-veined  male-fern,  or  Fiiix-mas  of  the  old 
herbalists. 

nephrogonaduct  (nef-ro-gon'a-dukt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
veppoc,  a kidney,  + E.  gonaduci.]  The  nephridi- 
um of  a mollusk  when  it  serves  as  a gonaduct. 
See  idiogonaduct. 

nephrography  (nef-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vetppAr, 
a kidney,  + -ypaipla,  < ypatpnv,  write,  mark, 
draw.]  In  anat.,  a description  of  the  kidneys. 

nephroid  (nef'roid),  a.  and  n. 

K Gr.  veippoeiAyc,  like  a kidney, 

< ve<pp6g,  a kidney,  + ddop, 
form.]  I.  a.  Kidney-shaped; 
reniform;  in  hot.,  resembling 
the  genus  Nephrodium. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  a curve  of  Nephroid, 
the  sixth  order  with  one  triple  and  one  single 
crunode,  the  polar  equation  being 

r = a (I  + 2 sin  iey 

Nephrolepis  (nef-rol' e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Schott, 
1834),  so  called  from  the  reniform  indusia ; < Gr. 
veppdg,  a kidney,  + Aeirig,  a scale.]  A genus 
of  polypodiaceous  ferns  of  the  tribe  Davalliex. 
having  pinnate  fronds  witli  the  pi  rime  articu- 
lated at  the  base  and  often  very  deciduous  in 
the  dried  plant.  The  veins  are  all  free,  and  the  Bori 
ariBe  from  the  apex  of  the  upper  branch  of  a vein,  and  are 
covered  with  a reniform  or  roundish  indusium.  The  ge- 
nua is  tropical  or  subtropical,  and  contains  about  10  spe- 
cies, of  which  2 are  found  in  Florida. 

nephrolithiasis  (nef 'ro-li-thi'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vvppAp,  a kidney,  + AaBiaaig,  stone  (a  dis- 
ease): see  lithiasis .]  The  formation  of  cal- 
culi in  the  substance  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

nephrolithic  (nef-ro-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vetppdc, 
a kidney,  + 'i.tHop,  a stone.]  In  med.,  relating 
to  calculus  in  the  kidney. 

nephrolithotomy  (neUro-li-thot'o-mi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  veippop,  a kidney,  + XWop,  stone,  + -Topta,  < 
Teyveiv,  rapelv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  the  removal  of  a 
calculus  from  the  kidney  by  an  incision. 

nephrologist  (nef-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  neplirolog-y 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  nephrology. 

nephrology  (nef-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vetppog,  a 
kidney,  + -%oyia,  < leyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
Scientific  knowledge  or  investigation  of  the 
kidney. 

Nephropnensta  (nef-rop-nns'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ve/fpdg,  a kidney,  + *xveva-6g,  verbal  adj. 
of  rrvelv,  breathe.]  A superfamily  group  of 
pulmonate  gastropods,  equivalent  to  the  Geo- 
2>hila  or  Stylommatophora,  containing  the  land- 
snails  and  -slugs,  which  are  thus  contrasted 
with  the  Branchiopneusta  or  Basommatophora, 
including  the  aquatic  snails : so  ealled  on  the 
ground  that  the  respiratory  sac  is  morphologi- 
cally a kind  of  urinary  bladder. 

nepliropneustan  (nef-rop-nus'tan),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Having  lungs  of  the  nature  of  kidneys ; 
pertaining  to  the  Nephropneusta,  or  having  their 
characters. 

n.  n.  A pulmonate  gastropod  of  the  super- 
family Nephropneusta. 

Nephrops  (nef 'rops),  n.  [<  Gr.  vt<j>pAp,  a kidney, 
+ (ji/',  eye.]  A genus  of  long-tailed  ten-footed 
crustaceans  of  the  family  Homaridce : so  called 
from  the  nephroid  eyes.  N.  norvegicus,  known 
as  the  Norway  lobster,  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  has  commercial  value. 
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nephrorrhagia  (nef-ro-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

veippog,  a kidney,  + -payla,  (.  pijyvvvai,  break.] 
Renal  hemorrhage. 

nephrorrhaphy  (nef-ror'a-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ve<pp6c, 
a kidney,  + paip/j,  a sewing,  < paxreiv,  sew.] 
The  stitching  of  a (movable)  kidney  to  the  lum- 
bar abdominal  parietes. 

nephrostoma  (nef-ros'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  nephro- 
stumata  (nef-ros-to'ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ve<j>p6g, 
a kidney,  + crdpa,  mouth.]  One  of  the  ciliated 
infundibular  orifices  of  a primitive  kidney.  See 
pronephron. 

nephrostome  (nef'ro-stom),  n.  Same  as  ne- 
phrostoma. 

nephrostomous  (nef-ros'to-mus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a nephrostoma. 
nephrotomy  (nef-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vi<pp6t;,  a 
kidney,  + -Topia,  < rkpvuv,  raptlv,  cut.]  In  surg., 
the  operation  of  incising  the  kidney,  as  for  the 
extraction  of  a calculus. 

nephrozymose  (nef-ro-zl'mos),  n.  [<  Gr.  ve- 
<ppoc,  kidney,  + E.  zymose.]  A diastatic  ferment 
occurring  in  urine. 

Nephthyidae  (nef-thi'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  Neph- 
thys + -idle.  ] A family  of  annelids,  typified  by 
the  genus  Nephthys.  They  have  similar  rings,  a very 
large  proboscis,  and  the  branchiae  in  the  form  of  a sickle- 
shaped process  between  the  foliaceous  lobes  of  the  legs. 
They  live  chiefly  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore. 

Nephthys  (nef'this),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Nephthyidce.  N.  caeca  is  a British  species, 
the  white-rag  worm,  also  known  as  the  lurg  and 
the  hairybait. 

Nepidse  (nep'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach,  1818), 
< Nepa  + -i<tw.  ] A family  of  aquatic  heterop- 
terous  insects  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  typified 
by  the  genus  Nepa ; the  water-scorpions.  They 
have  a flattened  elliptical  or  oval  form,  and  ambulatory 
as  well  as  natatory  legs,  with  the  fore  femora  enlarged  and 
channeled  to  receive  the  fore  tibiae  and  tarsi,  which  fold 
into  them.  The  abdomen  ends  in  a pair  of  channeled 
stylets  which  unite  to  form  a respiratory  tube.  The  nar- 
row head  bears  prominent  eyes,  and  the  membranous  and 
corious  parts  of  the  wing-covers  are  well  distinguished. 
Three  genera  are  recognized. 

ne  plus  ultra  (ne  plus  ul'trii).  [L.,  no  further: 
me,  no,  not;  plus  (compar.  of  multus),  more;  ul- 
tra, beyond.]  Not  (anything)  more  beyond; 
the  extreme  or  utmost  point;  completeness; 
perfection. 

nepos,  n.  See  nepus. 

nepotal  (nep'o-tal),  a.  [<  L.  nepos  ( nepot -),  a 
grandson,  a nephew:  see  nephew. ] Of  or  per- 
taining to  a nephew  or  nephews.  Gentleman’s 
Mag. 

nepotic  (ne-pot'ik),  a.  [<  L.  nepos  (nepot-),  a 

Siandson,  a nephew : see  nephew.  Cf.  nepotism.'] 
f or  belonging  to  nepotism ; practising  or  dis- 
playing nepotism. 

The  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  pontiff.  Mttman. 

nepotious  (ne-po'shus),  a.  [<  L.  nepos  (nepot-), 
a grandson,  a nephew:  see  nepotal,  etc.]  Over- 
fond  of  nephews  and  other  relatives ; nepotic. 
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Neptune  (nep'tun),  n.  [=  F.  Neptune  = Sp. 
Pg.  Neptuno  = It.  Nettuno,  < L.  Neptunus,  a 
sea-god:  see  def.]  1.  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  god 
of  the  sea,  who  came  to  be  identified  by  the 
Romans  themselves  with  the  Greek  Poseidon, 
whose  attributes  were  transferred  by  the  poets 
to  the  ancient  Latin  deity.  In  art  Neptune  is  usu- 
ally represented  as  a bearded  man  of  stately  presence, 
with  the  trident  as  his  chief  attribute,  atid  the  horse  and 
the  dolphin  as  symbols. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  ocean. 

Ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune. 


Nereocystis 

lus),  reduced  from  bakehouse  and  bellhouse .]  A 
gable  (?).  [Scotch.] 

In  the  title-deeds  of  an  old  property  in  St  Enoch  Square, 
Glasgow,  now  occupied  as  an  hotel  called  “ His  Lordship’s 
Larder,"  reference  is  made  to  the  garret  room,  10  feet 
square,  in  the  middle  or  nepos  of  the  storey. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  66. 

nepus-gable  (ne'pus-ga*bl),  n.  A middle  ga- 
ble (?).  [Scotch.] 

There  being  then  no  ronns  to  the  houses,  at  every  place, 
especially  where  the  nepus-gableswere  towards  the  streets, 
the  rain  came  gushing  in  a spout. 

Galt,  The  Provost,  p.  201.  (Jamieson.) 
fS'/ia*.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  3o.  ner^  nerel^  Nearer.  Chaucer. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  Triton. — 4.  The  outermost  nere2t,  adv.,  pre]).,  and  a.  A Middle  English 
known  planet  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  third  form  0f  near*. 

in  volume  and  mass,  though  quite  invisible  to  n . A Middle  English  form  of  neer 2. 

the  naked  eye.  It  was  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  nere4t.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  ne 
1846.  Uranus,  the  planet  next  to  Neptune,  revolving  about  »rprp  wprA 

the  sun  in  eighty-four  years,  was  discovered  in  1781 ; but  w v,  , A*  , , , , , , e « 

observations  of  it  as  a fixed  star  were  scattered  through  I16re°t,  adv.  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1821  Bouvard  found  that  the  never . 

observations  of  Uranus  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  theory  Nereid  (ne're-id),  n.  [<  L.  Nerds  (Nerdd-)  = 
based  on  the  gravitation  of  known  bodies,  and  hinted  at  an  n.  a Rpn-nvmr>h  daughter  of 

undiscovered  planet.  During  the  following  twenty  years  Hr-  "V/XV  sea-nympn,  daugnter  01 

further  observations  satisfied  astronomers  that  such  a 
planet  must  exist.  To  find  where  it  could  be  was  the  prob- 
lem which  two  mathematicians,  J.  C.  Adams  in  England 
and  U.  J.  J.  Leverrier  in  Prance,  set  themselves  to  solve 
by  mathematics.  The  calculations  of  Leverrier  assigned 
the  boundaries  of  a not  very  large  region  within  which  the 
unknown  planet  might  be.  In  consequence  of  the  indica- 
tions of  Adams,  the  astronomer  Challis  observed  the  planet 
Neptune  August  4th  and  12th,  1846,  but,  neglecting  to  work 
up  his  observations,  failed  to  recognize  it  as  a planet; 
while,  in  consequence  of  the  indications  of  Leverrier, 

Galle  of  Berlin  discovered  Neptune  September  23d,  1846. 

The  orbit  of  the  new  planet,  having  been  determined  from 
direct  observations,  was  found  to  differ  excessively  from 
the  predictions  in  all  its  elements ; so  much  so  that  Lever- 
rier declared  these  elements  “incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  irregular  perturbations  of  Uranus.”  The  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  was  30  times  instead  of  36  times  that  of 
the  earth,  as  predicted;  and  the  orbit,  instead  of  being 
more  elliptical  than  that  of  any  planet  except  Mercury, 
was  in  fact  the  most  circular  of  all.  When  Neptune  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Galle  it  was  only  1°  from  the  predicted 
place.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  calculated  elements  led 
Peirce  to  call  its  discovery  “hardly  more  than  a happy 
accident";  but  other  astronomers  dissent,  since  the 
methods  used  would  give  approximately  the  planet’s 
direction  from  the  earth,  which  alone  is  needed  to  guide 
the  search.  A satellite  to  Neptune  was  detected  in  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  by  Lassell.  Its  period  of  revolution  iB  5 days, 

21  hours,  and  2.7  minutes,  and  its  maximum  elonga- 
tion 18".  The  mass  of  Neptune,  having  been  calculated 
from  these  data,  was  found  to  be  ygf  that  of  the  sun, 
against  predicted  values  nearly  twice  as  great.  With  the 
mass  so  ascertained,  the  perturbing  action  upon  Uranus 


Nereus,  < N ijpevg,  Nereus,  a sea-god,  < vypd ?, 
wet.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a sea-nymph,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  generally 
spoken  of  as  fifty  in  number.  The  most  famous 
among  them  were  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  and  Galatea.  The 
Nereids  were  beautiful  maidens  helpful  to  voyagers,  and 
constituted  the  main  body  of  the  female,  as  the  Tritons 
did  of  the  male,  followers  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune.  They 
were  imagined  as  dancing,  singing,  playing  musical  instru- 
ments, wooed  by  the  Tritons,  and  passing  in  long  proces- 
sions over  the  sea  seated  on  hippocamps  and  other  sea- 
monsters.  Monuments  of  ancient  art  represent  them 
lightly  draped  or  nude,  in  poses  characterized  by  undu- 
lating lines,  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  ocean,  and  of- 
ten riding  on  sea-monsters  of  fantastic  forms. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides , 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her. 

Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  iL  2.  211. 

2.  [ 7 . c.]  In  zool.,  a sea-centiped ; an  errant 
marine  worm  of  the  family  Nereides;  in  a wider 
sense,  a marine  annelid:  applicable  to  nearly 
allof the polychsetous worms. — 3f.  [Z.c.]  Some 
ocean  organism  that  shines  by  night.  See  the 
quotation  under  noctilucous.  Pennant. 
Nereidae  (ne-re'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nereis  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  annelids,  typified  by  the 
genus  Nereis.  They  have  similar  rings,  a large  pro- 
boscis, and  the  branchiEe  obsolete  or  much  reduced  and 
combined  with  the  lobes  of  the  legs.  The  species  live 
mostly  along  the  sea-shore. 

was  calculated,  and  found  to  satisfy  the  observations  of  Nereides  (ne-re'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL..  pi.  of  Nereis.] 
that  planet  much  better  than  either  Leverrier’s  or  Adams's  » foTn;,_  nf'wnrms  pacm-ntinllv  tho  sumo  as  Ne. 
hypothesis  had  done.  This  was  because  the  real  action  of  A family  01  worms,  essentially  tne  same  as  Ne- 
Neptune  upon  the  orbit  of  Uranus  was  of  a different  kind  VCuUc. 

from  what  it  had  been  assumed  to  he,  those  terms  of  the  nereidian  (ne-re-id'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [X  Nereid 
mathematical  expressions  which  had  been  assumed  to  be  + J ^Resembling  a nereid;  pertain- 


the  principal  ones  being  really  insignificant,  and  those 
which  had  been  neglected  as  insignificant  being  really  the 
controlling  ones.  The  name  Neptune  was  conferred  by 
Encke,  Leverrier  having  signified  that  he  wished  it  called 
by  his  own  name.  The  diameter  of  Neptune  is  37,000 


ing  to  the  Nereides,  or  having  their  characters ; 
nereidous. 

II.  n.  A nereid,  or  sea-worm  of  the  family 

'Nereides. 


We  may  use  the  epithet  nepotious  for  those  who  carry  spoonworm,  a gephyrean,  Thalassema  neptuni. 
this  fondness  to  the  extent  of  doting,  and,  as  expressing  Neptunian  (nep-i  iVni-PIl),  a.  [<  L.  Neptunius, 

that  degree  of  fondness,  it  may  be  applied  to  William  --- — ‘ - w — — " ' - ' - _ — ‘ - 

Dove ; he  was  a nepotious  uncle. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  x.  (Davies.) 


miles.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2,800,000,000  - * , ...  „ • „ 

miles,  and  its  period  of  revolution  about  164  years.— Nep-  nereidous  (ne  re-id-ns),  ft.  Same  as  nereidian, 
tune’s  horse,  a fish  of  the  family  Hippocampidce ; a if  Darwin,  voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  259. 
sea-horse.— Neptune’s  ruflfies,  a retepore.— Neptune’s  Nereis  (ne're-is),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Nereis,  a Ne- 


nepotism  (nep'6-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  nepotisms  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  nvpotismo,  < NL.  nepotismus,  < L. 
nepos  (nepot-),  a grandson,  a nephew : see  neph- 
ew.] Favoritism  shown  to  nephews  and  other 
relatives ; patronage  bestowed  in  consideration 
of  family  relationship  and  not  of  merit.  The 
word  was  invented  to  characterize  a propensity  of  the  popes 


pertaining  to  Neptune,  marine,  < Neptunus, 
Neptune:  s oo  Neptune.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Nep- 
tune, the  god  of  the  sea,  or  to  the  ocean  or  sea 
itself. — 2.  In  geol.,  formed  by  water  or  in  its 
presence.  The  word  is  used  especially  to  designate  an 
aqueous  origin  of  certain  formations,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  volcanic,  but  which  according  to  the  views  of 
Werner  were  deposited  from  water.  (See  Huttoivian  and 
Wernerian.)  A most  violent  discussion  in  regard  to  this 
subject  was  carried  on,  during  the  latter  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  geologists  and  theologians. 


SaStSS  ^==»o,?s  Neptunist  (nep'tun-ist),  «.  and  a.  [<  Neptune 


to  aggrandize  their  family  by  exorbitant  grants  or  favors 
to  nephews  or  relatives. 

To  this  humour  of  Nepotism  Rome  owes  its  present  splen- 
dour. Addison. 

nepotist  (nep'o-tist),  n.  [<  nepot-ism  + -ist.] 
One  who  practises  nepotism. 

Were  they  to  submit  . . . to  be  accused  of  Nepotism  by 
Nepotists?  . . . The  real  disgrace  would  have  been  to  have 
submitted  to  this. 

Sydney  Smith , To  Archd.  Singleton.  (Davies.) 

neppy  (nep'i),  a.  [<  neps  + -?/1.]  Nepped,  as 
cotton-fiber.  Spoils’  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  748. 

neptet.  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  nep1. 

Nepticula  (nep-tik'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Von  Hey- 
den,  1842),  < LL.  nepticula,  granddaughter,  dim. 
of  neptis,  a granddaughter:  see  niece.]  A ge- 
nus of  microlepidopterous  moths,  giving  name 
to  the  family  Nepticulidce.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  N.  amelia , N.  splendissima,  and  N.  microtheriella , 
all  among  the  smallest  of  the  tineids.  The  larva,  as  far  as 
known,  are  all  leaf-miners. 

Nepticulidae  (nep-ti-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nepticula  + -id<e.]  A family  of  microlepidop- 
terous insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Nepticula. 


+~-ist.]  I.  n~  If.  A navigator ; a seaman. 

Let  the  brave  enginer,  fine  Daedalist,  skilful  Neptunist, 
marvelous  Vulcanist,  and  every  Mercuriall  occupationer 
. . . be  respected.  Harvey,  Pierce’s  Supererogation. 
2.  In  geol.,  an  advocate  of  or  believer  in  the 
Neptunian  theory ; an  opponent  of  the  Vulcan- 
ists. 

Whenever  a zealous  Neptunist  wished  to  draw  the  old 
man  [Desmarest]  into  an  argument,  he  was  satisfied  with 
replying  “ Go  and  see." 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  Prin.  of  Geol.  (ed.  1835),  I.  87. 

ii.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  advocating  the 
Neptunian  theory. 


Bait-worm 
( Nereis  pelagicd). 


once- 

substituted 

tinuously  operating  as  we  now  see  it,  antagonized  by  a 
periodic  igneous  action. 

LI.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  227. 

nepus  (ne'pus), ».  [Also  nepos,  nipos;  perhaps 
< nip,  or  some  similar  form  (cf.  Sw.  knapp,  nar- 
row, scanty;  B.  neap1,  in  orig.  sense  ‘scanty’), 
+ house  (ME.  hus,  etc.).  For  the  second  ele- 
ment, ef.  the  surnames  Backus,  Bellows  (Bel- 


reid:  see  Nereid.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Nereidai.  It  was  formerly 
used  with  great  latitude  for  nearly  all  of 
the  nereids  or  errant  marine  annelids.  N. 
pelayica  is  a well-known  sea- worm  of  both 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  N.  virens  is  alarge 
New  England  species  from  18  to  20  inches 
long,  known  as  the  chainworm. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  lepidop- 
teronsinseets.  Hiibner,  1806. — 3. 

In  bot.,  a systematic  account  of 
the  algaa  or  seaweeds  of  a locality 
or  country:  as,  the  Nereis  Bore- 
ali-Americana,  by  Harvey, 
nereite  (ne're-it),  n.  [<  NL.  Nere- 
ites,  < L.  Nereis,  a Nereid  (see  Ne- 
reid), + -Re2.]  A fossil  trail 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
a nereid  or  a related  annelid  ; a member  of  a 
genus  Nereites  of  Paleozoic  age. 

Nereites  (ne-re-I'tez),  n.  [NL. : see  nereite.] 
A generic  name  of  nereites. 

As  regards  the  surface-tracks  and  trails  of  Errant  An* 
nelides,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  the  whole 
subject  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  ...  A few  of  these  fos- 
sils may  truly  he  of  a vegetable  nature,  whilst  as  to  others 
(such  as  Nereites)  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

H.  A.  Nicholson,  Man.  of  Palseontology,  xiii. 

Gr. 

. . - . ..  . 

a bladder.]  A gigantic  seaweed  of  the  fam- 
ily Laminar iacese,  having  a simple  filiform 
stem,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
terminating  in  a huge  club-shaped  or  spherical 
bladder,  from  which  springs  a tuft  of  dichoto- 
mously  dividing  fronds.  N.  priapus,  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  found  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America  and  the 
opposite  shores  of  Asia,  where  by  its  tangled  stems  it  fre- 


Nereocystis 


3970 


nerve 


quently  forms  floating  islands  upon  which  the  sea-otters 
rest.  It  is  there  called  bladder-kelp.  See  kelp%. 
nerft,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nerve.  Chau - 
cer. 

Nerine  (ne-rl'no),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Nerine , a Ne- 
reid, < Nereus , Nereus:  see  Nereid.']  Her- 
bert’s name  (1820)  for  Imhofia,  a genus  of 
ornamental  flowering  bulbs  of  the  family 
Amaryllidacese,  known  by  the  versatile  anthers, 
many  biseriate  ovules  in  each  cell,  filaments 
dilated  at  the  base,  and  thong-like  leaves.  There 
are  about  9 species,  all  South  African,  producing  a stout 
scape  with  an  umbel  of  large  scarlet,  pink,  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  Imhofia  Sarniensis , the  Guernsey  lily,  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  two  hundred  years  or  more,  especially 
on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  tradition  says  it  was  in- 
troduced accidentally  by  shipwreck.  It  was  mistakenly 
ascribed  to  Japan.  This  and  the  other  species  are  now 
coming  much  into  notice  as  autumn  bloomers. 

Nerita  (ne-ri'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nerita  = Gr. 
vypiryq,  vype'iryg,  a sea-mussel,  a periwinkle,  < 
N ype'vg,  a sea-god:  see  Ne- 
reid.] A genus  of  mollusks 
used  with  widely  varying 
limits,  (a)  By  Linnteus  it  was 
applied  to  a large  and  heteroge- 
neous assemblage.  (6)  By  later 
writers  it  has  been  restricted  to 
a more  or  less  well-defined  group 
typical  of  the  family  Neritidce . 

Also  written  Nerites. 

neritacean  (ner  - i - ta ' se- 

an),  a.  and  n.  [<  nerite  + -acean.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  a nerite ; of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Neritidce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Neritidce;  a nerite. 
nerite  (ne'rit),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  genus 
Nerita  or  the  family  Neritidce. 

Neritidse  (ne-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nerita  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Nerita.  As  limited  by  recent  conchologists,  it  in- 
cludes thysanopod  rhipidoglossates,  with  a radula  charac- 
terized by  7 median  teeth 
(a  small  central,  2 wide 
transverse  ones,  and  4 
small  external  ones\  and 
on  each  side  a wide  lat- 
eral tooth  and  numerous 
narrow  marginal  ones. 
The  shell  is  generally 
subglobular,  but  varies 
to  a patelliform  shape; 
it  has  a flattened  or  sep- 
tiform  columella  and  a 
semilunar  aperture,  while  the  interior  is  absorbed  and 
destitui  e of  whorl-partitions.  The  species  are  numerous 
and  occur  in  all  tropical  seas,  and  a few  are  also  residents 
of  fresh  waters.  See  cut  under  Navicella. 
neritite  (ner'i-tL),  n.  [<  L.  nerita,  a sea-mus- 
sel (see  Nerita ),  + -ite%.]  A fossil  nerite. 
Nerium  (ne'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 
< L.  nerium,  nerion , < Gr.  vyptov,  the  oleander.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  shrubs 
of  the  family  Apocynaccse  and  the  tribe  Echiti - 
dese , and  type  of  the  subtribe  Neriiae,  known 
by  its  erect  follicles.  There  a”e  3 species,  native  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Japan.  They  are  smooth  erect 
shrubs,  with  rigid  narrow  whorled  leaves,  fragrant  and 
showy  pink,  white,  or  yellowish  flowers,  and  long  straight 
pod-like  iruit  filled  with  woolly  seeds.  See  oleander. 

nero-antico  (na/'ro-an-te'ko),  n.  [It.:  ncro , 
black  (see  negro) ; antico , ancient  (see  antique).] 
Amarble  of  deep  and  uniform  black, which  takes 
a high  polish.  It  is  found  among  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  pieces  have  been 
much  used  by  decorators  of  later  times, 
nerret.  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  near L 
nerval  (ner'val),  a.  [=  F.  Pg.  nercal  = It. 
* nervate , < LL.  nervalis,  < L.  nereus,  sinew, 
nerve : see  nerve.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a nerve 
or  nerves ; neural. 

nervation  (ner-va/shon),  n.  [=  F.  nervation; 
as  nerve  + -ation.]  The  arrangement  or  dis- 
tribution of  nerves.  Specifically— (a)  In  6 of.,  the 
disposition  of  the  fibrovascular  bundles  in  the  blades  of 
leaves  the  sepals  or  petals  of  flowers,  the  wing-like  ex- 
pansions of  samaroid  frui  s,  etc.:  a character  which  has 
assumed  special  importance  in  the  study  of  fossil  plants, 
sinje  it  has  been  proved  to  have  generic  rank,  while  the 
form  and  outline  of  leaves  have  only  specific  rank.  The 
nerv  ition  of  leaves,  as 
studied  and  classified 
by  A.  P.  de  ( andolle 
(1827),  Giuseppe  Bian- 
coni  (1838),  Baron  von 
Ettingshausen  (R  54  - 
61),  Oswald  Heer  (1856), 
and  later  authors,  is 
based  primarily  on  the 
relative  rank  of  the 
nerves,  and  secondarily 
on  their  course  through 
the  leaf.  As  regards  the 
rank  of  the  nerves,  the 
leavesofdi  otyledonous 
plants  are  usually  either 
pinnately  or  palmately 
nerved.  This  refers  to 
the  primary  nerves.  In 
pinnately  nerved  leaves 


Figs,  i to  9 show  varieties  of  nervation 
of  fossil  leaves. 

i,  pinnately  nerved  camptodrome 
leaf  of  Ficus  Crossii.  from  the  Cre- 
taceous (Laramie)  of  Colorado ; 2,  pin- 
nately nerved  craspedodrome  leaf  of 
Uhnus  planeroides,  from  the  Fort 
Union  group  of  Montana ; 3,  marginal 
nervation  of  a leaf  of  Eucalyptus,  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  Martha’s  Vineyard ; 
4,  aerodrome  leaf  of  Ztzyphus,  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  Montana. 


Nerita  polita. — New  Zealand. 


5,  palmately  nerved  brochido- 
drome  paryphodrome  leaf  of  Coc- 
culus  Haydenianus , from  the 
Fort  Union  group  of  Montana ; 6, 
palmately  nerved  leaf  of  Hedcrct 
Bruner i,  from  the  Cretaceous 
(Laramie)  of  Wyoming. 


there  is  only  one  primary  nerve,  the  midrib,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  petiole,  and  from 
which  there  are  given  off  secondary  nerves  which  pro- 
ceed at  various  angles  through  the  blade  toward  or  to  its 
margin.  These  secondaries  may  or  may  not  give  off  other 
nerves  called  terliaries,  and  even  these  may  produce  qua- 
ternary nerves.  In  palmate- 
ly nerved  leaves  there  arise, 
usually  from  the  summit  of 
the  petiole,  two  or  more 
(sometimes  numerous)  more 
or  less  divergent  primary 
nerves,  which  may  have 
nearly  equal  strength,  but 
more  commonly  the  central 
one  is  thickest  and  may  still 
be  denominated  the  midrib. 

In  the  laLter  case  the  others 
are  called  lateral  primaries. 

Any  or  all  of  the  primaries 
of  a palmately  nerved  leaf 
may  give  off  secondaries  as 
in  pinnately  nerved  leaves, 
but  these  more  commonly  proceed  from  the  outer  pair. 
Leaves  of  only  three  primaries  are  sometimes  called  tripli - 
nerved;  those  of  five,  quintuplinerved.  Peltate  leaves  usu- 
ally have  a peltate  nervation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
modification  of  the  palmate  nervation.  The  pedate  nerva- 
tion is  simply  a case  of  palmate  nervation  in  which  there 
are  several  nearly  equal  primaries.  The  terms penninerved, 

Clminerved , peltinerved , and  pedalinerved  were  suggested 
De  Candolle  for  these  several  kinds  of  leaves.  As  re- 
gards the  course  of  the  nerves  through  the  blade  and  their 
ultimate  disposition,  the  following  classes  are  distin- 
guished : (1)  craspedodrome  [<Cr.  KpaaneSoi’,  edge,  margin, 
-f  -Spo/uos,  < Spauei  v,  run],  the  nerves  passing  directly  to  the 
margin  of  the  blade ; (2) camptodrome  |<  Gr.  KapnTos  verbal 
adj.  of  Kapirreiv,  bend,  curvel,  the  nerves  curving  (usually 
forward)  near  the  margin,  and  either  losing  themselves  in 
the  parenchyma,  or  joining,  arching  or  otherwise  anasto- 
mosing within  the  margin;  (3) brochidodrome  [<Gr.  0povi-> 
(Spo^iS-),  dim.  of  /3poxo5,  a noose,  loopj,  the  nerves  forming 
loops  within  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  (4)  aerodrome  f<  Gr. 
a/epos,  at  the  point],  the  nerves  passing  upward  and  for- 
ward and  terminating  in  the  apex  or  point  of  the  leaf;  (5) 
dictyodrome  [<Gr.  Siktvov.  a net1,  the  nerves  soon  dividing 
up  and  losing  themselves  in  the  general  net  work  of  the  leaf 
(see  explanation  of  nervilles,  below);  (6) hyphodrome  [<  Gr. 
vcfrij,  a web],  the  nerves,  of  lower  rank  than  pi  imai  ies,  so  lost 
in  the  thick,  coriaceous  tissues  of  the  leaf  as  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  invisible  at  the  surface ; (7)  paryphodrome  [<  Gr. 
it apv<f)r},  a border  woven  along  a robe],  a strong  nerve  pass- 
ing round  the  entire  margin  of  the  leaf,  forming  a sort  of 
hem  or  border ; (b)  marginal,  a distinct  nerve  passing  along 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  parallel  to  it,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a narrow  interval ; (9 )parallelodrome  [<  Gr.  jrapdAArjAos, 


7,  transversely  parallelodrome  nervation  of  Macrotseniopteris  mag- 
m/olia , from  the  Trias  of  Virginia. 

parallel],  the  nerves  running  parallel  to  one  another,  either 
longi.  udinally.  as  in  grasses,  or  horizontally  from  the  mid- 
rib to  the  margin,  as  in  the  banana-tree ; (10)  campylodrome 


the  nerves  are  disposed  : as,  the  nervation  of  a vertebrate 
consists  of  a cerebrospinal  and  a sympathetic  system, 
nervature  (ner'va-tur),  n.  [<  nerve  + -ature.] 
In  hot.,  zool.,  and  anat.,  same  as  nervation. 
nervaura  (n6r-va'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nervus, 
a nerve,  4-  aura,  air.]  A hypothetical  subtle 
essence  radiating  or  emanating  from  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  enveloping  the  body  in  a kind 
of  sphere:  same  as  aura l,  1. 
nervauric  (ner-va'rik),  a.  [<  nervaura  + -ic.] 
* Of  or  pertaining  to  nervaura. 
nerve  (nerv),  n.  [<  ME.  * nerve , nerfe,  nerf  = 
LG.  nerf,  nerve  = G.  nerv , nerve  = Sw.  nerv  = 
Dan.  nerve,  < OF.  nerf,  F.  nerf  = Sp.  nervio , 
OSp.  niervo  = Pg.  It.  nervo,  < L.  nervus,  a sinew, 
a tendon,  a fiber,  a nerve,  string  of  a musical 
instrument  or  of  a bow,  etc.,  also  vigor,  force, 
strength,  energy,  =Gr.  vevpov,  a sinew,  tendon, 
nerve,  a string;  perhaps  ult.  akin  to  snare.] 
If.  A sinew,  tendon,  or  other  hard  white  cord 
of  the  body:  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
at  the  time  when  nervous  tissue  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  some  forms  of  connective  tis- 
sue. See  aponeurosis. 

Men  myghte  many  an  arwe  fynde 
That  thyrled  hadde  liom  and  nerf  and  rynd. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  642. 
Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 

And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  484. 

2.  In  anat.,  a nerve-fiber,  or  usually  a bundle  of 
nerve-fibers,  running  from  a central  ganglionic 
organ  to  peripheral  mechanisms,  either  active 
(as  glands  and  muscles)  or  receptive  (sense-or- 
gans). The  nerve-fibers  are  bound  together  into  a primi- 
tive bundle  called  a funiculus.  The  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  fibers  within  the  funiculus  is  the  endoneuriunt , 
and  the  connective  tissue  sheathing  the  funiculus  is  the 
perineurium.  In  the  larger  nerves  several  funiculi  may 
be  bound  together  into  one  trunk  by  connective  tissue 
which  forms  the  epineurium.  See  cut  under  median. 

But  to  nobler  sights 

Michael  from  Adam’s  eyes  the  film  removed, 

. . . then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve , for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  415. 

In  its  essential  nature,  a nerve  is  a definite  tract  of  liv- 
ing substance  through  which  the  molecular  changes  which 
occur  in  any  one  part  of  the  organism  are  conveyed  to  and 
affect  some  other  part.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  61. 

3.  Something  resembling  a nerve  (either  a 
sinew,  as  in  the  earlier  figurative  uses,  or  a 
nerve  in  the  present  sense,  2)  in  form  or  func- 
tion. 

We  do  learn 

By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  sfate, 

Bis  givings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4.  53. 


8,  longitudinal'y  parallelodrome  nervation  of  a fossil  palm-leaf, 
from  the  Fort  Union  group  of  Montana;  9,  caini-ylodronie  leaf  of 
Oreodoxites plicatus,  from  the  Cretaceous  (Laramie)  of  Colorado. 

r<  Cr.  Kao.*  A -5,  curved],  the  nerves  passing  in  a gentle 
curve  from  base  to  apex  of  the  leaf,  the  interval  between 
them  increasing  gradually  i t width  from  cBher  end  to  the 
middle.  '1  he  last  two  classes  are  almost  wholly  restricted 
to  monocotyledonous  plants.  Besides  the  above,  there  is 
the  dichotomous  or  forking  nervation  of  most  ferns  and 
some  other  plants.  from  the  vaiious  nerves  as  thus  de- 
scribed there  usually  proceed  many  much  finer  ones  which 
join  and  anastomose  i 1 various  ways,  forming  a network  of 
meshes  of  different  shapes,  usually  angular,  and  either  rec- 
tangular trapezoidal,  or  nearly  square,  the  spaces  inclosed 
by  which  are  known  as  areolae.  To  such  nerves  the  term 
nervilles  has  been  applied.  Physiologic  11  y considered,  all 
nerves  consist  of  vascular  bundles  which  pass  from  the 
branch  through  the  petiole,  if  there  is  one,  info  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  the  primary  fascicle  of  which  i3  subsequently 
divided  up  to  furnish  the  various  nerves  of  the  leaf,  the 
primary  nerves  further  dividing  to  supply  the  secondaries, 
these  to  supply  the  tertiaries,  etc.,  and  no  nerves  or  fibers 
originate  within  the  leaf,  (b)  In  zool. . the  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  nervures,  nerves,  or  veins  of  an  insect’s 
wing ; the  set  or  system  of  nerves  as  thus  arranged ; neura- 
ation ; venation,  (c)  In  anal.,  the  way  or  mode  in  which 


But  the  spachies  and  Janizaries  . . . are  the  nerves  and 
supporters  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  38. 

Chromatic  tortures  soon  shall  drive  them  hence. 
Break  all  their  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  sense. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iv.  56. 

"My  dear  Ren^e,”  he  said,  taking  hold  of  the  stole  and 
thereby  establishing  a nerve  of  communication,  “ let  me 
present  my  beautiful  wife !”  The  Century , XXX VTI.  271. 

4.  Strength  of  sinew;  bodily  strength;  firm- 
ness or  vigor  of  body ; muscular  power : brawn. 
More  specifically — (a)  Strength,  power,  or  might  in  gen- 
eral ; fortitude  or  endurance  under  trying  or  critical  cir- 
cumstances ; courage. 

The  infantry  ...  is  the  nerve  of  an  army. 

Tacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

Having  herin  the  scnp'ure  so  copious  and  so  plane,  we 
have  all  that  can  be  properly  calld  'rue  strength  and  nerve ; 
the  rest  would  be  but  pomp  and  incumbrance. 

Milton , Civil  Power. 

O iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

O fall’n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew  1 
Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  iv. 
(6)  Force;  energy;  spirit;  dash. 

The  nerve  and  etnpha=isof  the  verb  will  lie  in  the  prepo- 
sition. Abp.  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  20.  {Latham.) 

Te  . . . [Governor  Stuyvesant!  spoke  forth  like  a man 
of  nerve  rnd  vigor,  who  scorned  to  shrink  in  woids  from 
those  dangers  which  he  stood  ready  1o  encounter  in  very 
deed.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  3;.9. 

The  Y ormans,  so  far  as  they  became  English,  j’dded  nerve 
and  force  to  the  system  with  which  they  identified  them- 
selves. Stubbs,  Const.  List , § 91. 

(c)  Assurance;  boldness;  cheek.  [Slang.] 

5.  pi.  Hysterical  nervousness.  See  nervous- 
ness (c).  [Colloq.]  — 6.  In  entom a nervure; 
a vein ; a costa ; one  of  the  tubular  ridges  or 
thickenings  which  ramify  in  the  wings.  See 
nervure,  3. — 7.  In  hot.,  one  of  a system  of  ribs 
or  principal  veins  in  a leaf.  See  nervation. — 8. 
In  arch.,  same  as  nervure,  1. — 9.  A technical 
name  applied  to  the  non-porous  quality  ac- 
quired by  cork  when,  in  its  preparation  for 
use  in  the  arts,  its  surface  is  slightly  charred 


nerve 

by  heat,  and  its  pores  are  thus  closed.  Encyc. 
Brit \ I.  402— Abducent  nerve.  See  abducent.— 
Accelerans  nerves.  Same  as  accelerator  nerves. — Accel- 
erator nerves,  certain  nervous  filaments  passing  to  the 
heart  through  the  sympathetic,  and  causing  on  stimulation 
an  increased  pulse-rate.  Also  called  augmentor  nerves.— 
Accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
—Acoustic  nerve.  Same  as  auditory  nerve.— Alveolar 
nerves,  ambulacral  nerve.  See  the  ad,  ectives.— An- 
terior cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  two  or  three 
small  branches  of  the  abdominal  intercostals. — Anterior 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax,  terminal  twigs  of  the 
intercostal  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  pectoralis  ma- 
jor muscle.— Anterior  tibial  nerve.  See  tibial.— Ar- 
nolds nerve,  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve. — 
Auditory  nerve.  See  auditory.— Axillary  nerve.  See 
axillary. — Bell’s  nerve,  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  a 
branch  from  the  brachial  plexus  to  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle,  called  by  Sir  C.  Bell  the  external  respiratory  nerve. 
—Buccal,  buccinator,  buccolabial,  carotid,  cavern- 
ous nerve.  See  the  qualifying  words.—  Cardiac  nerve, 
(a)  Three  nerves,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  from  the 
cervical  sympathetic  to  the  s ipeificial  and  deep  cardiac 
plexuses,  (b)  Branches  of  the  pneumogastric  to  the  car- 
diac plexus,  variable  in  number.  Those  arising  in  the 
neck  are  called  cervical  cardiac;  in  the  thorax,  thoracic.— 
Cerebrospinal  nerves,  nerves  coming  directly  from  the 
cerebrospinal  axis:  in  contradistinction  to  sympatlietic 
nerves.  — Cervi  cardiac  nerves.  See  cervicardiac. — Cer- 
vicofacial nerve,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve, 
distributed  to  the  lower  face  and  upper  neck.— Ciliary, 
circumesophageal,  circumflex,  cranial,  crural,  de- 
pressor nerve.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Dental 
nerves,  branches  of  the  fiffh  nerve  supplying  the  teeth 
and  gums,  (a)  Anterior  dental  nerve,  a branch  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  supplying  the  upper  front  teeth  and  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  antrum.  Also  called  superior  anterior 
alveol  tr.  (6)  Inferior  dental  nerve , the  largest  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary,  running  through  the  inferior  den- 
tal canal  and  supplying  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
gives  off  the  mylohyoid  and  mental  branches.  Also  called 
inferior  alveolar.  ( c ) Posterior  dented  nerve , a branch  of 
the  superior  maxillary  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek  and  gum  and  the  back  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Also  called  posterior  superior  wireoiar.— De- 
scending cervical  nerve,  a branch  of  the  hypoglossal 
in  the  neck,  receiving  filaments  from  the  cervical  nerves, 
and  distributed  to  the  omo-,  sterno-,  and  thyro-hyoid 
muscles.  Also  called  descendens  noni. — Digastric  nerve, 
dorsal  ner/es.  See  the  adjectives. — Eighth  nerve, 
(a)  The  glossopharyngeal,  (b)  The  glossopharyngeal,  va- 
gus, and  spinal  accessory  nerves. — Esophageal  nerves 
branches  of  the  vagus  that  go  to  form  the  esophageal 
pi exus.— External  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  arm.  See 
musculocutaneous.— External  cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
thigh,  a branch  from  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves 
passing  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  and  thigh.— 
External  saphenous  nerve.  See  saphenous. — Facial 
nerve.  See  facial.— Fifth  nerve,  the  trigeminus  nerve 
— Fourth  nerve,  the  trochlear  nerve.— Frontal,  gen- 
ital, glossopharyngeal,  gluteal,  gustatory,  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  See  the  adjectives.— Gastric  nerves, 
terminal  branches  of  the  vagus,  mainly  distributed  to  the 
stomach.  Those  of  the  left  side  form  the  anterior  gastric 
plexus  on  the  anterior  wall,  and  those  of  the  right  side  the 
posterior  gastric  plexus  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  posterior  especially  assists  in  the  formation  of 
the  sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 
—Great  auricular  nerves.  See  auricular.— Inferior 
cardiac  nerve,  a nerve  on  either  side  arising  from  the 
inferior  cervical  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  passing 
down  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Also  called  nervus 
cardiacus  minor. — Inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  pudic  distributed  to  the  external  sphincter 
and  the  skin  of  the  anus,  and  in  the  female  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vagina.— Inferior  pudendal  nerve.  See  pulen- 
dal. — IniTamaxillary,  inhibitory  intercostal,  inter- 
costohumeral  nerve.  See  the  adjectives.— Internal 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  arm,  a branch  of  the  inner 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
lower  inner  part  of  the  arm  and  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm.  - internal  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  leg,  a 
branch  of  the  anterior  crural  distributed  to  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.— 
Internal  saphenous  nerve.  See  saphenous.— Inter- 
osseous nerve,  (a)  Anterior,  the  longest  branch  of  the 
median,  arising  a little  below  the  elbow,  and  lying  upon 
the  interosseous  membrane.  It  supplies  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  deep  digital  flexor,  interosseous  membrane,  fore- 
arm-bones, and  wrist-joint.  ( b ) Of  the  foot,  slender  branches 
of  the  anterior  tibial  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articu- 
lations. (c)  Posterior,  the  larger  terminal  division  of  the 
musculospiral.  It  supplies  the  short  supinator  and  all  the 
extensor  muscles  on  the  bac  c of  the  arm,  except  the  long 
radiocarpal.— Jacobson’S  nerve,  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.— Lacrymal  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  distributed  to  the  lacry- 
raal  gland  and  upper  eyelid.  Also  called  lacrymo-palpe- 
bral. — Lateral  cutaneous  nerve-*,  branches  of  the  in- 
tercostal nerves  distributed  chiefly  to  the  skin  of  the  side 
of  the  chest  an  1 abdomen  and  that  over  the  scapula 
an4  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.— Lingual  nerve,  lumbar 
nerves,  median  nerve,  mental  nerves.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Masseteric  nerve,  a branch  from  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  to  the  masseter  muscle.—  Meninge  1 
nerve,  a small  branch  of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the 
dura  of  the  cerebellar  fossa.  Also  called  recurrent  — 
Middle  cardiac  nerve.  See  cardiac.— Motor  oculi 
nerve,  the  third  cranial  nerve,  supplying  all  the  muscles 
of  the  orbit  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rec- 
tus, and  giving  motor  filaments  to  the  iris  and  ciliary 
muscles.  It  arises  superficially  from  the  inner  si  le  of  the 
crus,  in  front  of  the  pons.  Also  called  oculomotor. — My- 
lohyoid, nasopalatine,  etc.,  r erve.  See  the  ad  ectives. 
— Nasal  nerve,  a branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
nose,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  tip  and  wing.  It  gives  off 
the  long  ciliary  nerves,  the  infratrochlear,  and  a branch 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  Also  called  oculonasal  — 
Nerve  Of  Cotunnius  [named  after  Cotugno,  an  Italian 
anatomist,  1736- 1822 J,  the  nasopalatine  nerve  from  Meck- 
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el’s  ganglion.  See  nasopalatine.— Nerve  of  Scarpa. 
Same  as  nasopalatine  nerve.— Nerve  of  Wrisberg.  (a) 
The  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  arm,  a branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus  to  the  integument  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  aim.  (6)  The  pars  intermedia  of  the  facial  nerve. 
— Nerves  of  Lancisi.  certain  longitudinal  striations  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Also  called 
striae  longitudinals. — Ninth  nerve.  <a)  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  (b)  The  hypoglossal  nerve. — Obtura- 
tor, ophthalmic,  optic,  oroital,  palatine,  pathetic, 
etc.,  nerve.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Palmar  cuta- 
neous nerves,  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  to  the 
integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.— Perforating  cu- 
taneous nerves,  a slender  branch  of  the  fourth  sacral, 
distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 
the  gluteus  maxim  as.— Perforating  nerve  of  Casser, 
the  musculocutaneous  nerve  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
which  perforates  the  coracobrachial  is  muscle.— Perineal, 
peroneal,  petrosal,  pharyngeal,  phrenic,  plantar, 
popliteal,  pterygoid,  pudic,  pulmonary,  etc.,  nerve. 
See  the  adjectives.— Posterior  auricular  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  supplying  the  postauricular 
and  occipital  muscles. — Posterior  tibial  nerve.  See 
tibial.  — Radial  ner /e,  one  of  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  musculospiral  nerve,  running  along  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm  in  relation  with  the  radial  artery. — Sciatic 
nerves,  sensorimotor  nerve,  sensory  nerve.  See  the 
adjectives.— Seventh  nerve,  (a)  The  facial  nerve,  (b) 
The  facial  and  auditory  nerves. — Sixth  nerve,  the  abdu- 
cent nerve.— Small  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  a small 
branch  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  inner  lower  half  of  the  upper 
arm.  Also  called  nerve  of  Wrisberg.—  Small  occipital 
nerve.  See  occipital.— Sphenopalatine  nerves.  See 
sphenopalatine.—  Spinal  accessory  nerves.  See  acces- 
sory.—Spinal,  splanchnic,  suboccipital,  subscapular 
nerve.  See  the  adjectives.— Superior,  upper,  or  super- 
ficial cardiac  nerve,  a nerve  arising  from  the  superior 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  the  right  nerve  going  to 
the  deep,  and  the  left  usually  to  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus.  Also  called  nervus  sujterficialis  cordis. — Superior 
maxillary  nerve.  See  maxillary.— Supraclavicular, 
suprascapular,  sympathetic,  temporofacial,  tem- 
poromalar,  etc.,  nerve.  See  the  adjectives.— Third 
nerve,  the  oculomotor  nerve. — Thoracic,  trochlear, 
tympanic,  ulnar,  etc.,  nerve.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Vidian  nerve,  a nerve  formed  by  the  union  of  the  large 
superficial  petrosal  from  the  facial  nerve  and  the  deep 
petrosal  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
passing  through  the  Vidian  canal  to  terminate  in  Meckel’s 
ganglion. 

nerve  (n6rv),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nerved , ppr. 
nerving . [(.nerve,  w.]  To  give  nerve  to ; supply 
strength  or  vigor  to ; arm  with  force,  physical 
or  moral : as,  rage  nerved  his  arm. 

I thank  thee,  Roderick , for  the  word  1 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  14. 
Didst  thou,  when  nerving  thee  to  this  attempt, 

Ne’er  range  thy  mind’s  extent,  as  some  wide  hall. 
Dazzled  by  shapes  that  Ailed  its  length  with  light? 

Browning , Paracelsus. 
The  song  that  nerves  a nation’s  heart 
Is  in  itself  a deed.  Tennyson,  Epilogue. 

Not  fumes  to  slacken  thought  and  will, 

But  bracing  essences  that  nerve 
To  wait,  to  dare,  to  strive,,  to  serve. 

Lowell,  To  C.  F.  Bradford. 

nerve-aura  tnerv'ti/'ra),  n.  Same  as  nervaura. 
nerve-broach  (ncrv'broch),  re.  A wire  instru- 
ment, sometimes  notched,  for  extracting  the 
nerve  of  a tooth. 

nerve-canal  (nerv'ka-nal‘),  n.  A groove  or 
tubular  perforation  traversed  by  a nerve, 
nerve-capping  (n6rv'kap"ing),  n.  A cap  placed 
over  a tooth  to  preserve  an  exposed  nerve, 
nerve-cell  (nerv'sel),  n.  1.  Any  cell  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  nervous  system.- — 2.  More 
particularly,  one  of  the  essential  cells  of  the 
nervous  centers,  forming,  in  its  entirety  or  in 
part,  the  parts  along  which  the  nervous  im- 
pulses are  propagated  and  distributed  in  the 
activity  of  such  centers.  These  cells  have  usually 
finely  branched  processes,  and  from  some  of  them  proceed 
the  fibers  of  peripheral  nerves.  Also  called  ganglion-cell. 
See  cut  under  cell. 

nerve-center  (nerv'sen'tor),  n.  A group  of 
ganglion-cells  closely  connected  with  one  an- 
other and  acting  together  in  the  performance 
of  some  function,  as  the  cerebral  centers,  psy- 
chical centers,  respiratory  or  vasomotor  cen- 
ters. 

nerve-chord,  re.  See  nerve-cord. 
nerve-collar  (nerv'kol//ar),  n.  The  nervous 
ring  or  collar  around  the  gullet  in  many  inver- 
tebrates. 

nerve-cord  (nerv'kbrd),  n.  A cord  composed 
of  nervous  tissue ; a nerve.  Also  nerve-chord. 

The  tubular  condition  of  the  cerebro-epinal  nerve-cord 
of  Vertebrata.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  184. 

nerve-corpuscle  (nerv'k6r//pus-l),  n.  A nerve- 
cell. 

nerved  (nervd),  a.  [<  nerve  + -ed2.]  1.  Hav- 

ing nerves ; especially,  having  nerves  of  a speci- 
fied character.  Specifically — 2.  In  but.,  ribbed: 
applied  to  leaves  having  fibrovascular  bundles 
ramifying  through  them,  like  veins  or  nerves 
in  the  animal  structure.  Also  nervous.  See 
nervation. — 3.  In  entom.,  having  nervures  or 
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veins:  applied  to  the  wings  of  insects. — 4.  In 
her.,  having  nerves,  as  a leaf:  said  of  a leaf 
when  the  nerves  and  veins  are  of  a different 
tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf, 
nerve-drill  (nerv'dril),  n.  A dental  instrument 
for  drilling  or  enlarging  a pulp-cavity, 
nerve-ending  (nerv'en'ding),  re.  The  structure 
in  which  a nerve  terminates,  as  an  end-plate  in 
a muscle. 

nerve-fiber  (nerv' fibber),  n.  A minute  cord 
conveying  molecular  disturbance  which  serves 
as  a stimulus  to  some  peripheral  active  organ 
or  to  some  central  nervous  mechanism.  The 
nerve  flbers  may  form  peripheral  nerves,  or  may  constitute 
parts  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  or  of  similar  central  organs 
in  invertebrates.  Two  principal  forms  are  recognized,  the 
medullated  nerve-fibers  and  the  non-medullated  nerve-fibers 
(or  fibers  of  Kemak). 

nerve-fibril  (nerv'fl,/bril),  n.  One  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly fine  filaments  of  which  the  axis-cylin- 
der of  a nerve-fiber  is  composed, 
nerve-fibrilla  (nerv'fl-briFii),  n.  Same  as 
nerve-fibril. 

nerve-force  (nerv'fors),  n.  The  energy,  actual 
or  potential,  of  the  nervous  system;  the  capa- 
city of  the  nervous  system  for  work, 
nerve-hill  (nerv'liil),  «.  A nerve-hilloek  or 
neuromast.  J.  A.  Ryder. 
nerve-hillock  (nbrv'hiFok),  n.  Same  as  neuro- 
mast. 

nerveless  (nerv'les),  a.  [<  nerve  + -less.]  With- 
out nerve ; destitute  of  strength ; weak. 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  41. 

His  f Peter  Angelis’s]  pencil  was  easy,  bi  ighfc,  and  flow- 
ing, but  bis  colouring  too  faint,  and  nerveless. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  i. 

No  doubt  we  have  in  Coleridge  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple in  literature  of  a great  genius  given  in  trust  to  a nerve- 
less will  and  a fit.ul  purpose.  Lowell,  Coleridge. 

nervelessness  (nferv'les-nes),  n.  A nerveless 
state;  lack  of  vigor;  weakness;  imbecility. 

A pusillanimity  and  nervelessness  utterly  unparalleled. 

New  York  Tribune,  April  21, 1862. 

The  “North  China  Herald  ” says  the  quality  of  nerveless- 
ness distinguishes  the  Chinaman  from  the  European. 

Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  UX.  198. 

nerve-motion  (n&rv'moJ'shon),  re.  Molecular 
movement  in  nervous  substance,  constituting 
nervous  action. 

I maintain  that  feeling  is  not  a product  of  nerve-motion 
in  anything  like  the  sense  that  light  is  sometimes  a pro- 
duct of  heat,  or  that  friction -electricity  is  a product  of 
sensible  motion.  J.  Fiske,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  36. 

nerve-needle  (nerv'ne"dl),  n.  In  dentistry,  a 
tool  used  for  broaching  out  a pulp-cavity, 
nerve-obtnndent  (nerv'ob-tun  dent),  n.  A 
medicine  used  to  deaden  the  nerve  of  a tooth: 
more  commonly  obtundent. 
nerve-paste  (nerv'past),  re.  A mixture  of  ar- 
senic (generally  with  creosote  or  morphine) 
used  to  kill  the  nerve  of  a tooth, 
nerve-path  (nerv'path),  re.  A course,  especial- 
ly in  the  central  nervous  organs,  along  which  a 
nervous  impulse  can  propagate  itself, 
nerve-pentagon  (nerv'pen  ta-gon),  n.  Inechi- 
noderms,  same  as  esophageal  ring  (which  see, 
under  esophageal). 

nerve-plate  (nerv'plat),  re.  A layer  or  lamina 
of  nervous  tissue  which  may  develop  into  a 
nerve-tube  or  nerve-cord. 

Continuation  of  dorsal  nerve-plate  ns  a nerve-cord. 

+ Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  187. 

nerve-ring  (nerv'ring),  re.  The  nervous  system 
of  some  aealephs,  as  the  Medusa,  forming  a 
fibrous  ring  round  the  edge  of  the  disk,  with 
cellular  ganglionic  enlargements  at  regular  in- 
tervals ; a nerve-collar. 

This  'nerve-ring,  which  is  most  accurately  known  in  the 
Geryonidse,  is  supported  on  the  annular  cartilage 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  109. 

nerve-rudiment  (nerv'r6,/di-ment),  n.  The  ru- 
diment of  a nerve. 

The  original  attachment  of  the  nerve-rudiment  to  the 
medullary  wall  is  not  permanent. 

Foster  and  Balfiowr,  Embryology,  p.  129. 

nerve-shaken  (n6rv'sha//kn),  a.  Having  the 
nervous  system  weakened  or  enfeebled, 
nerve-storm  (nerv'storm),  n.  A paroxysmal 
attack  of  nervous  disturbance,  as  a megrim, 
nerve-stretching  (nerv ' strech //  ing),  re.  In 
sttrg.,  the  operation  of  forcibly  stretching  a 
nerve,  as  for  neuralgia. 

nerve-substance  (nerv'sub  "stans),  re.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  the  essentiafpart  of  a nerve- 
or  gafiglion-cell  and  its  processes  is  composed, 
nerve-tire  (nerv'tir),  re.  Neurasthenia, 
nerve-tissue  (nerv'tish"6),  re.  The  tissue  of 
which  the  nervous  system  is  composed,  exelu- 
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sive  of  the  requisite  sustentacular  and  vascular 
parts.  It  includes  the  nerve-fibers  and  the 
ganglion-cells. 

nerve-track  (nerv'trak),  n.  Any  path  of  nerve- 
fibers,  but  especially  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis, 
along  which  nervous  impulses  travel, 
nerve-tube  (nerv'tub),  n.  If.  A nerve-fiber. 
Hoblyn. — 2.  A hollow  cord  of  nervous  or  em- 
bryonic nervous  tissue,  as  the  spinal  cord  of 
a vertebrate  embryo. 

The  Craniates'  ancestor  had  a dorsal  median  nerve,  which 
has  increased  in  size  and  importance  so  as  to  become  the 
nerve-tube  of  existing  forms.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  183. 

nerve-tuft  (nerv'tuft),  n.  A minute  plexus  or 
network  of  nerve-fibers.  Beale,  Protoplasm, 
p.  267. 

nerve-tunic  (n&rv'tu//nik),  n.  An  investiture 
by  nerves  or  nervous  tissue ; a plexus  or  rami- 
fied set  of  nerves  inclosing  the  body  or  any 
part  of  it. 

An  elongate  animal,  with  a plexiform  nerve-tunic. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  184. 

nerve-twig  (nerv'twig),  n.  One  of  the  small 
or  ultimate  ramifications  of  a nerve;  a little 
nerve  given  off  from  a larger  branch, 
nerve-wave  (nerv'wav),  n.  Wave-motion  in  a 
nerve,  transmitting  nervous  excitation  in  a 
manner  supposedly  analogous  to  wave-motions 
in  purely  physical  media.  Compare  brain-wave. 

Throughout  the  world  the  sum-total  of  motion  is  ever 
the  same,  but  its  distribution  into  heat-waves,  light- 
waves, nervc-ivaves , etc.,  varies  from  moment  to  moment. 

J.  Fislce,  N.  A.  Uev.,  CXXVI.  35. 

nerve-winged  (nerv'wingd),  a.  In  entorn.,  hav- 
ing the  nerves  or  nervures  of  the  wings  con- 
spicuous ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Neuroptera , neuropterous. 
nerviduct  (ner'vi-dukt),  n.  f<  L.  nervus,  a 
nerve,  + ductus,  a duct.]  An  opening  in  a bone 
through  which  a nerve  is  conducted.  Coues, 
1882. 

nerville  (ner'vil),  n.  [<  NL.  *nervillus,  dim.  of 
L.  nervus,  nerve:  see  nerve.]  In  hot.,  a very 
fine  nerve  or  vein  traversing  the  parenchyma 
of  a leaf.  See  nervation. 
nervimotion  (ner'vi-mo-shon),  m.  [<  L.  ner- 
vus, a nerve,  -r  motio(n-),  motion:  see  motion.] 

1.  The  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system; 
motion  excited  in  nerves  by  external  stimuli 
and  reflected  in  muscular  motion.  Dutrochet. 
— 2.  In  bot.,  the  power  of  self-motion  in  leaves, 
nervimotor  (ner'vi-mo-tor),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
nervus,  a nerve,  + motor,  a mover:  see  motor.] 

1.  a Pertaining  to  or  causing  nervimotion. 

II.  n.  That  which  causes  nervimotion. 

nervimuscular  (ner-vi-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
nervus,  a nerve,  + musculus,  a muscle:  see 
muscular.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  nerve  and 
^muscle;  neuromyological.  Coues,  1887. 
nervine  (ner' vin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  nervinus,  made 
of  sinews  or  fibers,  < nervus,  a sinew,  a fiber,  a 
nerve : see  nerve  and  -ine1.]  I.  a.  1 . Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nerves. — 2.  Capable  of  quieting 
nervous  excitement,  or  otherwise  acting  upon 
the  nerves. 

II.  n.  A drug  used  in  nervous  diseases, 
nervose  (ner'vos),  a.  [<  L.  nervosus,  full  of 
sinews  or  fibers,  nervous:  see  nervous.]  1. 
In  bot.,  same  as  nerved. — 2.  In  zool.,  nerved, 
as  an  insect’s  wing ; having  nervature. 
nervosity  (ner-vos'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  nervosite  = 
Pr.  nervositat  = Sp.  nervosidad  = Pg.  nervosi- 
dade  = It.  nervosita,  (.  L.  nervosita( t-)s,  strength, 
thickness,  < nervosus,  full  of  sinews,  nervous,  < 
nervus,  nerve:  see  nerve.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  nervous;  nervousness.  Worcester. — 2. 
*In  bot.,  the  state  of  being  nerved, 
nervous  (ner'vus),  a.  [=  F.  nerveux  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  nervoso,  < L.  nervosus,  full  of  sinews  or  fibers, 
sinewy,  nervous,  vigorous,  < nervus,  sinew, 
nerve:  see  nerve.]  1.  Full  of  nerves. 

We  may  easily  Imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord  ...  by  the  piercing  his  hands  and 
feet,  parts  very  nervous,  and  exquisitely  sensible. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  32.  (Latham.) 

2.  Sinewy;  strong;  vigorous;  well-strung. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts  I how  firm  his  tread ! 

His  limbs  how  turn'd  ! 

Broome,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  viii.  147. 

3.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor  of  mind; 
characterized  by  force  or  strength  in  sentiment 
or  style : as,  a nervous  historian. 

The  pleadings  . . . were  then  short,  nervous,  and  per- 
spicuous. Blackstorus. 

Though  it  [“Arcadia"]  contains  some  nervous  and  elegant 
passages,  yet  the  plan  of  it  is  poor. 

Gifford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  ii.  I. 


The  style  is  sometimes  clumsy  and  unwieldy,  but  ner- 
vous, masculine,  and  such  as  became  a soldier. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nerves;  seated  in  or 
affecting  some  part  of  the  nervous  system:  as, 
a nervous  disease;  a nervous  impulse;  a ner- 
vous action. — 5.  Having  the  nerves  affected; 
having  weak  or  diseased  nerves ; easily  agitated 
or  excited;  weak;  timid. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Cheyne. 

Some  of  Johnson’s  whims  on  literary  subjects  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  strange  nervous  feeling  which  made 
him  uneasy  if  he  had  not  touched  every  post  between  the 
Mitre  tavern  and  his  own  lodgings. 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally  a nervous  and  timid 
man,  endeavouring,  not  always  with  success,  to  support 
himself  by  a sublime  philosophy. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  204. 

6f.  In  hot.,  same  as  nerved Nervous  center.  See 

nerve-center. — Nervous  deafness,  deafness  from  disease 
of  the  auditory  nerve  or  brain-centers.—  Nervous  fever. 
See  fever  1.— Nervous  fluid,  the  fluid  formerly  supposed 
to  circulate  through  the  nerves,  and  regarded  as  the  agent 
of  sensation  and  motion.— Nervous  headache,  headache 
with  nervous  irritability;  megrim. — Nervous  impulse. 
See  impulse.—  Nervous  prostration,  weakness  or  de- 
pression due  to  the  want  of  nervous  power ; neurasthenia. 
—Nervous  substance,  the  substance  of  which  the  essen- 
tial part  of  a nerve  or  a ganglion  cell  and  its  processes  is 
composed. — Nervous  system,  the  nerve-centers  with  the 
peripheral  nerves  and  organs  of  sense.  The  function  of 
this  system  is  to  direct  the  functions  of  active  organs, 
muscular  and  epithelial,  in  response  to  the  varying  states 
of  the  body,  its  several  parts  and  its  environment,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  conduce  to  life  and  health  and  the  bearing 
and  raising  of  healthy  offspring.  Whether  the  nervous 
system  has  a direct  trophic  influence  on  passive  tissues, 
protective  or  sustentacular,  is  undetermined. — Stomato- 

f astric  nervous  system.  See  stomatogastric.— Sympa- 
hetic  nervous  system.  See  sympathetic.  = Syn.  3. 
Forcible.— 5.  Timorous,  excitable,  high-strung. 

nervously  (ner'vus-li),  adv.  In  a nervous  man- 
ner. (a)  With  strength  or  vigor. 

He  [Marston]  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of 
custom.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IV.  47. 

(6)  With  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves ; with  restless 
agitation. 

Rendered  nervously  cautious  and  anxious  by  so  many 
successive  losses.  Scott. 

nervousness  (ner'vus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  nervous,  (a)  The  state  of  being 
composed  of  nerves.  (&)  Strength ; force ; vigor. 

If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  substan- 
tives, it  would  have  weakened  the  nervousness  of  the  sen- 
tence. J.  Warton , Essay  on  Pope, 

(c)  Morbid  psychical  irritability ; unsteadiness  of  nervous 
control ; a state  of  despondency  consequent  on  an  affection 
of  the  nerves. 

If  we  mistake  not,  moreover,  a certain  quality  of  nervous- 
ness had  become  more  or  less  manifest,  even  in  so  solid  a 
specimen  of  Puritan  descent  as  the  gentleman  now  under 
discussion.  Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  viii. 


of  a rib  which  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  a com- 
partment of  the  groining.  (&)  A projecting 
molding,  particularly  if  small  and  acute-angled 
in  profile.  Also  called  nerve. — 2.  In  bot.,  a vein 
or  nerve  of  a leaf. — 3.  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
tubes  or  tubular  thickenings  which  ramify  in 
an  insect’s  wing;  a nerve,  vein,  or  costa  pro- 
ceeding along  one  of  certain  definite  lines,  to 
strengthen  the  wing  and,  through  a central  hol- 
low, to  nourish  it.  The  wing  is  developed  as  a sac- 
like  projection  of  the  body- wall,  and  is  hence  composed  of 
two  closely  applied  membranes.  The  nervures  are  ex- 
actly apposed  thickenings  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mem- 
branes. In  most  insects  a groove  extends  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thickening  of  each  wall,  forming  a tube  in 
the  center  of  each  nervure  within  which  the  fluids  of  the 
body  circulate.  The  larger  ones  also  contain  tracheae.  The 
number  of  these  nervures  is  greatest  and  their  arrange- 
ment is  most  complicated  in  some  of  the  Orthoptera  and 
Neuroptera , while  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  some 
of  the  small  Hymenoptera.  The  nervures  furnish  impor- 
tant zoological  characters.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 
— Coronate,  cross,  discoidal,  externomedian,  inter- 
nomedian, marginal,  etc. , nervure.  See  the  adjectives. 

* — Inner  apical  nervure.  See  inner. 

nervus  (ner'vus),  n. ; pi.  nervi  (-vl).  [L.  nervus : 
see  nerve.']  In  anat . and  zool.,  a nerve. 

nervy  (ner'vi),  a.  [<  nerve  4-  -j/l.]  1.  Vigor- 

ous; sinewy;  strong,  as  if  well-nerved  or  full 
of  nervous  force. 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in ’s  nervy  arm  doth  lie. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 177. 

Between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a boar-spear  keen. 

Keats,  Endymion,  L 
2.  Courageous ; having  or  exhibiting  fortitude 
or  nerve. 

Yonder  brisk  and  sinewy  fellow  has  taken  one  short* 
nervy  step  into  the  ring,  chanting  with  rising  energy. 

O.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  523. 

Nesaea  (ne-se'a),  n.  [NL.  (Commerson,  1789), 

< L.  Nescee.  < Gr.  Nijo ahj,  the  name  of  a sea- 
nymph  or  Nereid,  fem.  of  vijoalog , of  an  island, 

< vijaog , an  island.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  the  family  Lythracese,  type  of  the 
tribe  Nesseeae , known  by  the  three-  to  six-celled 
capsule  wholly  concealed  within  the  calyx. 
There  are  44  species,  leafy  erect  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
four-angled  branches  and  purplish  or  bluish  flowers, 
natives  of  warmer  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  America. 
Decodon  verticillntus,  in  the  United  States,  a conspicuous 
inhabitant  of  shallow  waters,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves  and  long  arching  tufted  stems,  enormously  thick- 
ened below,  with  remarkable  white  spongy  and  floccose 
tissue  (aerenchyma),  has  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
This  species  is  called  swamp-loosestrife. 

nescience  (nesh'iens),  n.  [=  F.  nescience  = Sp. 
Pg.  nesciencia  = It.  nescienza,  < LL.  nescientia, 
ignorance,  < L.  nescicn(t-)s,  ignorant:  see  nes- 
cient.] The  state  of  not  knowing ; lack  of  know- 
ledge; ignorance. 


nervular  (n£r'vO-lav),  a.  [<  nervule  + -ar3.]  In 
entom.,  pertaining  to,  on,  or  near  the  nervures 
of  an  insect’s  wing:  as,  nervular  dots,  lines,  etc. 
nervnle  (uer'vul),  n.  [=  F.  nervule,  < L.  nervu- 
lus,  dim.  of  nervus,  a nerve : see  nerve.]  A small 
nerve;  specifically,  in  entom.,  a small  nervure 
or  vein  of  the  wing,  emitted  by  a larger  one  or 
connecting  two  other  nervures.  Also  called 
nervulet,  veinlet,  venule,  or  branch. 
nervulet  (ner'vu-let),  n.  [<  nervule  + -let.]  In 

entom.,  same  as  nervule Coronate  nervulet.  See 

coronate. 

nervure  (ner'vur),  n.  [<  F.  nervure,  a rib  (in 
arch . , bot. , etc . ) , < L . nervus,  a sine w,  fiber,  nerve : 
see  nerve.]  1.  In  arch.-,  (a)  Any  one  of  the 
ribs  of  a groined  vault,  but  especially  that  part 


Nervures  or  Venation  of  Wings  in  Insects. 


a,  Coleoptera : common  chafer  ( Melolontha  vulgaris) ; b,  Eu- 
plexoptera : earwig  (Eorjicula  auricularis) ; c,  Odonata  : drag- 
on-fly (yEschna  tnaculafissima );  d,  Lepidoptera  : butterfly  (Par- 
nassius  apolld) ; e,  Dipteral  a fly  {Jii bio  tnarci). 


The  ignorance  and  involuntary  nescience  of  men. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1.  800. 

nescient  (nesh'ient),  a.  [=  OF.  nescient , < L. 
nesden(U)s,  ppr.  of  nescire,  be  ignorant,  know 
not,  < ne , not,  + scire , know : see  science.]  Des- 
titute of  knowledge;  ignorant;  characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  nescience.  Coles,  1717. 
nescions  (nesh'ius),  a.  [<  L.  nesdus , igno- 
rant.] Same  as  nescient. 

He  that  understands  our  thoughts  . . . cannot  be  nes- 
ciou8  of  our  works.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  171. 

nescockt,  n.  See  nestcock. 
neseH,  v.  i . An  obsolete  form  of  neeze. 
nese2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nose  1. 
nesh  (nesh),  a.  [<  ME.  nesh,  nesch , nessch , 
neysch , < AS.  linesc,  linmsc,  soft,  tender,  = MD. 
nesch , nes,  soft,  wet,  = Goth,  lmaskwus , soft,  ten- 
der. Cf.  nask,  nasky,  nasty.]  If.  Soft;  tender. 
I was  fader  of  his  flesch, 

His  Moder  hedde  an  herte  nesch. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 

Take  wylde  tansey,  and  grynde  yt,  and  make  yt  neshe,  & 
ley  it  therto.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  86. 

It  semeth  for  love  his  harte  is  tender  nessh. 

Court  of  Love , 1.  1092. 

2.  Delicate;  weak;  poor-spirited.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Synne  was  harde,  hys  blood  was  nessche, 

To  defende  folk  fro  f eendys  wode. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  217. 

3.  Soft;  friable;  crumbly.  [Prov.  Eng.]— For 
hard  or  for  nesht,  in  hard*  or  in  nesht,  come  weal, 
come  woe ; in  good  fortune  or  bad. 

In  nesse,  m hard,  y pray  the  nowe, 

In  al  stedes  thou  him  avowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  110.  (HalliweU.) 
nesht  (nesh),  v.  t.  [<  nesh,  a.]  To  make  soft, 
tender,  or  weak. 

Nesh  not  your  womb  [stomach]  by  drinking  immoder- 
ately. 

Ashmole,  Theatrum  Chemicum  (1652),  p.  113.  {Latham.) 

neshenf  (nesh'n),  v.  t.  [<  nesh  + -ewi.  See 
nesh.]  To  make  tender  or  soft. 
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snch  words  are  originally  abstract,  but  some  have  come  to 
be  used  also  as  concrete,  as  witness,  a person  who  gives  tes- 
timony, wilderness , a wild  region.  The  suffix  is  applicable 
to  any  adjective;  but  in  adjectives  of  Latin  origin  the 
equivalent  suffix  -ity,  of  Latin  origin,  is  also  used  (and  is 
often  preferable):  as  in  torpidness,  credibleness , equivalent 
to  torpidity,  credibility. 

Nesslerization  (nesHer-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Ness- 
lerize + -a  lion. The  process  of  Nesslerizing. 
See  Nesslerize. 

Nesslerize  (nes'ler-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Ness- 
lerized,  ppr.  Nesslerizing.  [<  Nessler  (see  def.) 
+ -ize.~\  To  treat  with  Nessler’s  reagent;  de- 
termine (ammonia)  with  the  help  of  Nessler’s 
reagent. 


Bandicoot  ( Nesokia  bandicota). 

having  a short,  scaly,  nearly  naked  tail,  and 
including  several  species  of  Indian  bandicoot- 
rats,  as  N.  bandicota.  J.  E.  G-ray. 

Nesomys  (nes'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vyaoc,  an 
island,  + gig,  a,  mouse.]  A remarkable  genus 
of  murine  rodents  of  the  family  Muridce,  having 
teeth  of  sigmodonl  pattern.  It  is  peculiar  to  Mada- 


nesiote 

nesiote  (ne'si-ot),  a.  [<  Gr.  vr/murr/c,  an  island- 
er, < vijco f,  an  island.]  Insular;  inhabiting  an 
island. 

neski,  neskhi  (nes'ki),».  [At.]  The  cursive  or 
running  hand  ordinarily  used  in  Arabic  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books. 

Two  systems  of  writing  were  used  concomitantly,  the 
Cufic  or  uncial  and  the  Neski  or  running  hand. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  117. 

Nesogaea  (ne-so-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vrjaoc,  an 
island,  + yaia,  the"  earth.]  In  zoogeog.,  Poly- 
nesia or  Oceania,  with  New  Zealand  excluded, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  geographical 

distribution  of  its  animals.  , . c „„ . 

Nesogaean  (ne-so-je'an),  a.  [<  Nesogcea  + -an.~\  Nessler  S reagent.  S eeieagevt. 

In  zoogeog.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Nesogasa.  5®^  (nest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  «east;  < 

Nesokia  (ne-so'ki  a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  AS;  , f f V 

murine  rUents  of\he  staidly  Win,, 

(>  It.  Sp.  nido  = F.  nid),  a nest,  = Skt.  nida , 
a lair,  den,  for  *nisda , perhaps  < ni , down,  + 
^ sad , sit : see  nether 1 and  sit.  Cf . Goth,  sitls , 
a nest,  = E .settle1,  a seat;  settle 1,  seat , sit,  etc., 
being  thus  related  to  nest.  Cf . Icel.  hith,  a nest, 
akin  to  Gr.  koltij,  a couch  (<  iceiodai , lie),  and  to 
E.  home . Whether  Bret,  neiz , Ir.  Gael,  nead,  a 
nest,  are  related  to  the  Teut.  and  L.  word  is 
not  clear.  The  OF.  nest  is  from  E.  From  the 
L.  word  {nidus)  are  derived  E.  nide , nidus , nidi- 
fication , nye2,  nias , eyas,  etc.]  1 . A structure 
formed  or  used  by  a bird  for  incubation  and  the 
rearing  of  its  young.  Such  nesting-places  are  of  the 
most  diverse  character,  some  birds  making  a slight  nest  or 
none  at  all,  while  others  construct  for  their  eggs  recep- 
tacles requiring  remarkable  skill  and  industry.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  also  extremely  various,  as  twigs,  leaves, 
grass,  moss,  wool,  feathers,  mud  or  clay,  etc.  Some  birds, 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  excavate  burrows  for  their  nests  in 
banks  or  sandy  cliffs,  or  holes  in  trees.  See  cuts  under 
hive-nest. 

Briddes  ich  by-helde  in  bosshes  maden  nestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  156. 
The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Mat.  viii.  20. 

2.  A place  where  the  eggs  of  insects,  turtles, 
etc.,  are  laid ; a place  in  which  the  young  of  cer- 
tain small  animals  are  reared,  or  a number  of 
such  animals  dwelling  together:  as,  a nest  of 
rabbits. 

Seek  not  a scorpion’s  nest, 

Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  86. 

3.  A snug  place  of  residence;  habitation;  abode. 

Not  farre  away,  not  meet  for  any  guest, 

They  spide  a little  cottage,  like  some  poore  mans  nest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  32. 

4.  Any  abode,  especially  of  evil  things:  as,  a 
nest  of  vice. 

Lady,  come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  v.  3. 151. 

5.  A number  of  persons  dwelling  or  consorting 
together  or  resorting  to  the  same  haunt,  or  the 
haunt  itself:  generally  in  a bad  sense. 

The  imbecile  government,  incapable  of  defending  itself, 
implored  Gonsalvo’s  aid  in  dislodging  this  nest  of  formi- 
dable freebooters.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

In  almost  all  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London  are  to  be 
found  “ nests  of  Irish  ” — as  they  are  called  — or  courts  in- 
habited solely  by  the  Irish  costermongers. 

Mayheiv,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 115. 
We  seem  a nest  of  traitors— none  to  trust, 

Since  our  arms  fail’d.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

6.  A series  or  set,  as  of  boxes,  baskets,  trays, 
bowls,  or  the  like,  each  fitting  within  the  next 
in  order. 

He  has  got  on  his  whole  nest  of  nightcaps. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  1. 
Cogging  Cocledemoy  is  runne  away  with  a neast  of  gob- 
lets. Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  1. 

7.  A connected  series  of  cog-wheels  or  pulleys. 
— 8.  In  geol .,  an  aggregated  mass  of  any  ore 
or  mineral  in  an  isolated  state,  within  a rock. — 
Crow’s  nest.  See  crow's-nest.—  Hurrah’s  nest.  See 
hurrah.— Mare’s  nest.  See  mare*.— Nest  of  drawers, 
a set  or  a cabinet  of  small  drawers.—  Swallow’s  nest. 
See  nidus  hirundinis,  under  nidtis. — To  feather  one’s 
nest.  See  feather . 


Nesomys  ntfus - 

gascar,  where  It  is  one  of  5 genera  which  constitute  the 
entire  rodent  fauna  of  the  island,  so  far  as  is  known.  The 
genus  was  established  by  W.  Peters  in  1870. 

Nesonetta  (nes-o-net'a),  7i.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vijaoc, 

an  island,  + vyrra,  a duck.]  A genus  of  eris- 
maturine  ducks  of  the  family  Anatidw  and  the 
subfamily  Erismaturince,  established  by  G.  K. 
Gray  in  1844.  N.  auclclandica,  the  only  species 
known,  inhabits  the  Auckland  Islands,  whence 
the  name. 

Nesotragus  (ne-sot'ra-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vyaog,  an  island,  + rpayof,  a goat.]  A genus  of 
small  antelopes  inhabiting  Zanzibar  and  Mo- 
zambique. N.  moschatus  is  the  typical  species. 
Same  as  Neotragus. 

ness  (nes),  n.  [<  ME.  nesse,  < AS.  ncess  = Icel. 
nes  = Dan.  nces  = Sw.  nas,  a headland;  akin 
to  nose1.]  A point  of  land  running  into  the  sea ; 
a promontory;  a headland;  a cape. 

We  weyed  anker,  and  bare  cleere  of  the  nesse. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  310. 
[Ness  occurs  as  a termination  of  the  names  of  some  prom- 
ontories or  headlands:  as,  Sheeram,  Dungewess.] 

-ness.  [<  ME.  -nes,  -nesse,  < AS.  -nes,  -nis,  -nys, 
-ness,  etc.,  - OS.  -nissi,  -nissea,  -nissia,  -nessi, 
-nussi,  -nussia  = OFries.  -nesse  = MD.  -nesse,  D. 
-nis  = MLG.  -nisse  = OHG.  -nassi,  -nussi,  -nissi, 
-nissa,  -nessi,  -nessa,  MHG.  -nisse,  -nusse,  -nis, 
- nus , G.  -nis,  -niss  = Goth,  -nassus  (as  in  tliiudi- 


nassus,  kingdom),  prop,  -n-assu-s,  the  n belong-  nest1  (nest),  v.  [<  ME.  nesten,  < AS.  nistan,  nis ■ 

ing  orig.  to  the  stem  (adj.  or  pp.)  of  the  word,  ■“'*  ' ’irrrn  — ’ ± ' -—■* i 

and  the  suffix  being  -assu-s  (=  OHG.  -issa,  -ussa, 

-ussi),  as  in  ufar-assus,  superfluity;  perhaps 
orig.  *-as-tu-s,  a similar  termination  occurring 
in  mist1,  q.  v.  The  termination  is  fem.  in  AS., 
etc.,  but  also  neut.  in  OHG.,  andmasc.  in  Goth.] 

A suffix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  used  to  form, 
from  adjectives,  nouns  denoting  the  abstract 
quality  of  the  adjective,  as  goodness,  sweetness, 
whiteness,  humbleness,  hopefulness,  spiritualness, 
crookedness,  neglectedness,  obligingness,  the  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  good,  sweet,  white,  etc . au 
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tian  (=  MHG.  nisten),  make  a nest,  < nest,  a nest : 
seo  nest1, ».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  build  or  occupy 
a nest. 

Gulls  vary  considerably  in  their  mode  of  nesting,  but  it 
is  always  in  accordance  with  their  structure  and  habits. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  218. 
The  field-mouse  wants  no  better  place  to  nest  than  be- 
neath a large,  flat  stone. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XIX.  610. 

2f.  To  relieve  nature.  Davies. 

The  most  mannerly  step  hut  to  the  door,  and  nest  upon 
the  stairs. 

Modem  Account  of  Scotland,  1670  (Harl.  Mi  sc,,  VI.  137), 


nestling 

3.  To  search  for  nests : as,  to  go  nesting  or  bird- 
nesting. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  lodge  or  house  in  or  as  ir.  a 
nest ; provide  with  a place  of  shelter  or  resort ; 
build  habitations  for ; house : often  used  refiex- 
ively. 

The  gallies  happily  comming  to  their  accustomed  har- 
borow,  . . . and  all  the  Masters  and  mariners  of  them 
being  then  nested  in  their  owne  homes. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  II.  132. 
Him  who  nested  himself  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  Prince. 

South,  Sermons,  V.  v. 
The  feathery  throng. 

Nested  in  the  vernal  realms 
Of  the  poplars  and  the  elms. 

T.  B.  Bead,  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies. 

2.  To  place  (articles  of  graduated  size  belong- 
ing to  a set)  one  within  another.  See  nest1,  n.,6. 

These  shells  are  nested,  the  smaller  inside  the  larger, 
sometimes  six  or  seven  in  a set.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  269. 

nest2f,  adv.,  prep.,  and  a.  A Middle  English 
form  of  next. 

But  so  as  I can  declare  it  I thenke. 

And  nemone  no  name ; but  tho  that  nest  were. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  L 51. 

nestcockf  (nest'kok),  n.  [Also  nescock , nestle - 
cock;  < nest 1 + cock1.']  A fondling;  a delicate 
or  effeminate  man  who  stays  much  at  home. 
Compare  cockney. 

nestet.  See  niste. 

nest-egg  (nest'eg),  n.  1.  An  egg  (natural  or 
artificial)  placed  or  left  in  a nest  to  prevent  a 
laying  hen  from  forsaking  the  nest. — 2.  Some- 
thing laid  up  as  the  beginning  or  nucleus  of  a 
continued  growth  or  accumulation. 

Be  sure,  in  the  mortifications  of  sin,  willingly  or  care- 
lessly to  leave  no  remains  of  it,  no  nest-egg,  no  principles 
of  it,  no  affections  to  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  17. 
I got  my  bit  of  a nest-egg  ...  all  by  my  own  sharpness — 
ten  suvieigns  it  was— wi’  dousing  the  fire  at  Torry’s  mill, 
an’  it’s  growed  an’  growed  by  a bit  an’  a bit,  till  I’n  got  a 
matter  o’  thirty  pound. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  2. 

nestle  (nes'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nestled , ppr. 
nestling.  [<  ME.  nestlen , nestelen,  < AS.  nes tlian , 
nistlian  (=  D.  nestelen ),  make  a nest,  freq.  < nest , 
a nest:  see  nest1,  n.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  or 
use  a nest ; have  a nesting-place : said  chiefly  of 
birds. 

And  the  birds  nestled  in  hire  branches  and  thinges  lyu- 
ing  were  fed  of  that  tree.  Joye , Expos,  of  Daniel,  iv. 

The  kingfisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside,  and 
nestles  in  hollow  banks.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  To  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a bird  in  her  nest. 

And  sweet  homes  nestle  in  these  dales. 

Whittier,  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 
The  little  towns  of  Almissa  and  Makarska,  both  nestling 
by  the  water’s  edge  at  the  mountain’s  foot. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  200. 

3.  To  dispose  one’s  self  comfortably  for  rest  or 
repose;  snuggle;  cuddle. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  provide  with  a nest;  house 
or  shelter;  settle  as  in  a nest:  often  used  re- 
flexively. 

The  Piets  . . . came  and  nestled  themselues  in  Louthian, 
in  the  Mers,  and  other  countries  more  neere  to  our  borders. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  32. 
They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nestle  themselves 
into  a throne,  live  triumphant,  and  die  peaceably. 

South,  Sermons,  IV.  iv. 
Cupid  . . . found  a downy  Bed, 

And  nestled  in  his  little  Head. 

Prior,  Love  Disarmed. 

2.  To  cherish;  fondle  closely;  cuddle,  as  a bird 
her  young. 

This  Ithacus  so  highly  is  indear’d 
To  his  Minerua  that  her  hand  is  euer  in  his  deeds ; 

She  like  his  mother  nestles  him. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii.  680. 

nestle-cockt  (nes'l-kok),  n.  Same  as  nestcock. 
nestler  (nes Ter),  n.  A nestling. 

The  size  of  the  nestler  is  comic,  and  its  tiny  beseeching 
weakness  is  compensated  perfectly  by  the  happy  patron- 
izing look  of  the  mother.  Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 

nestling1  (nes'ling);  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  nestle , v.] 
1 . The  act  of  making  a nest  or  going  to  nest ; 
the  act  of  settling  or  cuddling  down. 

Dumb  was  the  sea,  and  if  the  beech-wood  stirred, 
’Twas  with  the  nestling  of  the  gray- winged  bird 
Midst  its  thick  leaves. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  394. 

2f.  A nest  or  nestling-place. 

They  [the  physicians]  inquire  not  of  the  diversities  of 
the  parts,  the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and  the  seats  or 
nestlings  of  the  humours. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
I like  them  [aviaries]  not,  except  they  . . . have  living 
plants  and  bushes  set  in  them,  that  the  birds  may  hava 
more  scope  and  natural  nestling. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 


nestling 

nestling2  (nest'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  nestling; 
< nest 1 + - ling 1 ; due  in  part  to  the  verb  nestle: 
see  nestling i.]  I.  it.  1.  A young  bird  in  the 
nest,  or  just  from  the  nest. 

The  pliant  bough 

That,  moving,  moves  the  nest  and  nestling. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

2t.  The  smallest  bird  in  the  nest;  the  weakest 
of  the  brood. 

Second  brothers,  and  poore  nestlings, 

Whom  more  injurious  Nature  later  brings 
Into  the  naked  world.  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  ii.  43. 

II.  a.  Being  still  a nestling;  being  yet  in  the 
nest. 

I have  educated  nestling  linnets  under  the  three  best 
singing  larks. 

Barrington,  Experiments  on  Singing  Birds.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

Nestor  (nes'tor),  n.  [NL.  L.,  < Gr.  N earup,  in 
Greek  legend  a king  of  Pylos  in  Greece,  the 
oldest  of  the  chieftains  who  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Troy.]  1.  The  oldest  and  wisest  (be- 
cause most  experienced)  man  of  a class  or  com- 
pany: in  allusion  to  Nestor  in  Greek  legend. 
Hence  — 2.  A counselor;  an  adviser.  — 3.  In 
ornith.,  a genus  of  parrots  having  a remarkably 
long  beak : named  from  the  gray  head.  Nestor 
notabilix  is  the  New  Zealand  kaka;  N.  productus  is  an- 
other species.  There  are  several  others,  some  recently 
extinct. 

Nestorian  (nes-to'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
Nestorianus,  < Nestorius,  Gr.  Nrordpiof,  Nestori- 
us  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nes- 
torius (see  Nestorianism),  or  the  Nestorians  or 
their  doctrines. 

The  people  are  of  sundry  kinds,  for  there  are  not  only 
Saracens  and  idolaters  but  also  a few  Nestorian  Christians. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  760. 
Nestorian  liturgy.  See  liturgy,  3 (3). 

II.  n.  1.  A follower  of  Nestorius;  one  who 
denies  the  hypostatic  union  of  two  natures  in 
one  person  in  Christ,  holding  that  he  possesses 
two  distinct  personalities,  the  union  between 
which  is  merely  moral.  After  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus the  Nestorians  obtained  possession  of  the  theological 
schools  of  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  Seleucia,  and  were  driven 
by  imperial  edicts  into  Persia,  where  they  firmly  establish- 
ed themselves.  Later  they  spread  to  India,  Bactria,  and 
as  far  as  China.  About  1400  the  greater  part  of  their 
churches  perished  under  the  persecutions  of  Timur,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a large  part  of  the  remainder 
joined  the  Roman  Catholics.  These  are  called  Chalde- 
ans. See  def.  2,  and  Nestorianism. 

2.  One  of  a modern  Christian  body  in  Persia  and 
Turkey,  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Nes- 
torian denomination.  They  number  about  140,000, 
are  subject  to  a patriarch  (the  patriarch  of  Urumiah)  and 
eighteen  bishops,  recognize  seven  sacraments,  administer 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  have  many  fasts.  Another 
community  of  Nestorian  origin  still  exists  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  these  are  said  to  have  become  Monophysites.  See 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  under  Christian. 

The  Persian  kings  were  always  more  favourable  to  Nes- 
torians, as  believing  them  to  deny  the  True  Divinity  of  our 
Lord.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  142. 

Nestorianism  (nes-to'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Nes- 
torian + -ism.']  In  theol.  j the  doctrine  that  in 
the  God-man  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
the  human,  are  not  united  in  one  person,  and 
that  consequently  he  possesses  two  distinct 
personalities.  Nestorianism  is  at  the  opposite  extreme 
of  Christological  doctrine  from  Monopliysitism.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century,  who  was  condemned  by  the  third  and  fourth 
ecumenical  councils  (that  of  Ephesus  in  431  and  that  of 
Chalcedon  in  451)  as  promulgating  teachings  which  in- 
volve J this  doclrine  and  as  refusing  to  assent  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lphesine  Council.  See  Theotocos. 

As  Eutychianism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  God-man  has 
only  the  one  nature,  so  Nestorianism  is  the  doctrine  that 
He  has  two  complete  persons.  Encyc.  Bril.,  XVII.  356. 

The  celebrated  school  at  Edessa  . . . remained  firm 
against  the  Ariati  heresy,  but  gave  way  to  Nestorianism 
about  the  time  of  Zeno. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  127. 

Nestoridae  (nes-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nestor 
4-  -idee.]  A family  of  parrots  represented  by 
the  genus  Nestor , now  peculiar  to  New  Zealand. 
A.  Newton. 

Nestorinae  (nes-to-rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nestor 
+ -inee.]  A subfamily  of  Psittacidce , represented 
by  the  genus  Nestor. 

nestorine  (nes'to-rin),  a.  Of  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Nestorince;  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Nestor. 

nest-pan  (nest/pan),  n.  A moderately  deep  pan 
of  earthenware,  made  of  convenient  size,  in 
common  use  among  pigeon-fanciers  as  a recep- 
tacle for  the  nests  of  their  brooding  birds. 

nest^spring  (nest' spring),  n.  A spiral  spring 

^.having  one  or  more  coils  of  springs  inclosed. 

net1  (net),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  net , < AS.  net , nett 
= OS.  nettij  net  = OFries.  nette,  nitte  = D.  net 
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= MLG.  nette  = OHG.  nezi , nezzi,  MHG.  netze , 
G.  netz  = Icel.  net  = Sw.  ndt  = Dan.  net  = Goth. 
nati,  a net:  cf.  Icel.  not,  a large  net.  Root  un- 
known.] I . n.  1.  An  open  textile  fabric,  of 
cotton,  linen,  hemp,  silk,  or  other  material,  tied 
or  woven  with  a mesh  of  any  size,  designed  or 
used  for  catching  animals  alive,  either  by  in- 
closing or  by  entangling  them;  a netting  or 
network  used  as  a snare  or  trap.  Nets  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  them  as 
there  are  ways  in  which  a piece  of  netting  or  a network 
can  be  adapted  to  the  capture  of  animals.  It  is  character- 
istic of  nets  to  take  the  game  alive,  either  by  surrounding 
or  inclosing  it  as  in  a bag  or  by  entangling  it  in  meshes. 
Many  kinds  of  net  are  described  and  named  — from  the 
nature  of  the  game,  as,  bird-nets , butterfly -nets,  fish-nets; 
from  the  way  in  which  the  game  is  taken,  as,  gill-net,  gill- 
ing-net;  from  the  way  in  which  the  net  is  handled  or 
worked,  as,  beating-net,  dip-net , draw-net,  drag-net,  drift- 
net,  drop-net,  hand-net,  landing-net,  set-net,  stake  net,  scoop- 
net;  from  the  shape  of  the  netting,  as,  bag-net,  purse-net, 
etc.  In  the  fisheries  in  which  nets  are  most  used,  many 
of  them  take  other  names,  as  fyke,  pound,  seine,  weir,  trap. 
(See  these  words  and  the  above  compounds.)  Nets  range 
in  size  from  a few  inches  to  a mile  or  more : thus,  seines 
have  been  made  reaching  (wi.h  the  ropes  which  haul 
them)  5 miles,  and  sweeping  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
water-bottom.  The  material  ranges  from  the  finest  silk, 
muslin,  etc.,  to  stout  cordage ; gut  or  sinew  is  sometimes 
used.  The  mesh  is  always  made  with  a fixed,  not  running, 
knot.  The  appliances  of  nets  are  numerous  : as,  buoys  or 
buoy-lines  to  float  one  border  of  the  net  or  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  a net  under  water;  sinkers,  leads,  or  lead- 
lines to  sink  one  border  of  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water ; cords  or  ropes  for  setting,  stretching,  hauling, 
pursing,  etc.,  often  worked  by  mechanical  contrivances, 
as  a windlass  operated  by  horse-  or  steam-power;  poles 
or  stakes  for  setting,  etc.  In  some  kinds  of  set-nets  or 
weirs  the  staking  or  paling  is  so  extensive  in  comparison 
with  the  netting  that  the  contrivance  is  converted  into  a 
wooden  trap,  and  is,  in  fact,  called  a trap.  See  neti,  v.  t.,  2. 
But  as  a brid,  wliiche  woll  alight 
And  seeth  the  mete,  but  nought  the  nette. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am  ant.,  iii. 
And  nets  of  various  sorts,  and  various  snares, 

The  seine,  the  cast -net,  and  the  wicker  maze, 

To  waste  the  watery  tribes  a thousand  ways. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  xxi. 

2.  Figuratively,  a snare  or  device  for  entrap- 
ping or  misleading  in  any  way;  a moral  or 
mental  trap  or  entanglement. 

Hue  were  laht  by  the  net  so  bryd  is  in  snare. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  272). 
So  will  I turn  her  virtue  into  pitch, 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  8.  367. 
Skill'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  162. 

3.  A light  open  woven  fabric,  as  gauze  or 
muslin,  worn  or  used  as  a protection  from  an- 
noying insects:  as,  a mosquito-we£  spread  over 
a bed. — 4.  Machine-made  lace  of  many  kinds. 
The  varieties  of  machine-net  formerly  made  were  whip- 
net,  mail-net,  patent  net,  drop-net,  spider-net,  balloon-net. 
The  modern  varieties,  named  according  to  the  kind  of 
mesh  employed,  are  warp  net,  point-net,  and  bobbin-net. 
Broad  net  is  woven  as  wide  as  the  machine  will  allow. 
Quillings  are  narrow  widths,  several  being  made  at  one 
time  in  the  breadth  of  the  machine.  Fancy  net  has  a gimp 
pattern  worked  in  by  hand  (called  lace-darning)  or  by  the 
Jacquard  attachment. 

Here’s  a bit  o net.  then,  for  you  to  look  at  before  I tie 
up  my  pack : . . . spotted  and  sprigged,  you  see,  beauti- 
ful, but  yallow  — ’s  been  lyin’  by  an’  got  the  wrong  colour. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  2. 

5.  A light  open  meshed  bag  for  holding  or  con- 
fining the  hair.  Some  are  made  of  threads  so 
fine  that  they  are  called  invisible  nets. 

The  hair  is  usually  plaited  down  on  each  side  of  the  face 
and  inclosed  in  a net  or  cowl.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  470. 

6.  Anything  formed  with  interstices  or  meshes 
like  a net. 

Nets  of  checker-work,  and  wreaths  of  chain-work,  for 
the  chapiters.  1 Ki.  vii.  17. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy -net, 

Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet,  . . . 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

7.  In  anat.  and  zool .,  a reticulation  or  cancel- 
lation; a network  of  anastomosing  or  inoscu- 
lating filaments  or  vessels;  a web  or  mesh;  a 
rete. — 8.  In  math.,  a rectilinear  figure  drawn 
as  follows.  For  a plane  net,  four  points  in  a plane  are 
assumed,  and  through  pairs  of  them,  and  of  points  sub- 
sequently obtained  as  intersections  of  lines,  straight  lines 
are  drawn,  l or  a net  in  space,  five  points  are  assumed, 
through  triads  of  which,  and  of  points  subsequently  ob- 
tained as  intersections  of  three  planes,  planes  are  drawn. 
-Bag-and -stake  net,  a kind  of  net-weir  similar  to  that 
form  of  seine  sometimes  used  to  take  blueflsh.  In  Eng- 
land the  bag-and-stake  nets  are  included  in  the  law  for- 
bidding the  use  of  fixed  engines  for  the  capture  of  salmon. 
Massachusetts  Report  (1866),  p.  28.— Baird  net,  a form 
of  collecting-net;  named  from  its  designer,  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird.  — Bar-net,  that  part  of  a stake-net  which  is  hung 
on  stakes  in  a line  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  and  with 
which  the  fish  first  come  in  contact.  See  stake-net.  \ Cana- 
da.]—Brussels  net.  (a)  The  pillow-made  ground  of 
Brussels  application  lace,  (b)  A machine-made  ground 
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imitating  the  above.— Bull-net,  a large  dip  net  worked 
from  the  rigging  by  block  and  tackle,  and  used  in  unlad- 
ing a purse- seine.— Casting-net,  a fishing-net  consisting 
of  a circle  of  netting  varying  in  diameter  from  4 leet  to 
15  or  moie.  To  its  circumference  are  attached,  at  short 
intervals,  leaden  weights.  'Jhere  is  a central  opening, 
usually  constituted  by  a ferrule  of  bone  or  metal.  One 
end  of  a long  rope  passes  through  this  ferrule,  and  to  it 
are  attached  numerous  cords  extending  to  the  lead-rope. 
The  net  is  used  by  gathering  up  the  cas  ing-rope  in  a coil 
on  one  arm,  and  taking  the  net  i: self  on  the  other.  By  a 
dexterous  fling  of  the  arm  holding  the  net,  this  is  thrown 
in  such  a way  as  to  spread  out  completely,  and  it, is  some- 
times hurled  to  a distance  of  many  feet,  so  as  to  fall  flat 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  leads  sink  immediately, 
foiming  a circular  inclosurc,  and  imprisoning  any  fish  that 
happen  to  be  under  it  at  the  time.  The  rope  is  then 
hauled  in  from  the  other  end,  causing  the  whole  circum- 
ference to  pucker  inwardly,  the  leads  and  pucker  coming 
together  in  a compact  mass.  These  nets  are  extensively 
used  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  Uni  ed  States. 
-Cast-net,  a fishing-net  that  is  cast;  a casting-net. — 
Cherry-net,  a net  spread  over  a cherry-tree  to  keep  off 
birds. 

To  catch  a dragon  in  a cherry  net, 

To  trip  a ligress  with  a gossamer, 

Were  wisdom  to  it.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

Clue-net,  a purse  seine.  [New  Jersey.]  — Collecting- 
net,  a small  seine  used  for  collecting  fish  for  specimens 
of  natural  history;  a collecting-seine.— Darned  net. 
net  of  any  kind,  embroidered  with  either  white  or  colored 
thread  of  any  material.  It  differs  irom  darned  embroi- 
dery in  giving  less  solid  and  uniform  opaque  surfaces, 
and  in  depending  more  upon  the  outline  formed  by  a 
single  thread  carried  through  the  meshes,  See  darned 
netting,  under  netting. — Diving-net,  a net  arranged  some- 
what like  a fyke,  for  taking  rock-fish,  perch,  etc.  [New 
J ersey. ] — Draft-net,  a haul-seine.  [New  Jersey.]— 
Drag-net,  a small  seine  dragged  or  hauled  in  shoal  wa- 
ter, one  end  of  the  net  being  fastened  in  the  mud  by 
means  of  the  staff.  The  drag-net  is  from  75  to  100  yards 
long,  and  25  to  37  meshes  deep,  with  a mesh  of  from  1£  to 
2 inches.  The  lead-line  is  provided  with  heavy  lead  sink- 
ers, the  cork  line  with  floats.— Dredge-net.  See  rake- 
dredge.—  Drift-net,  a fishing-net  which  drifts  wbh  the 
tide.  Drift-nets  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as 
gill-nets  (see  gill-net),  except  that  they  are  allowed  to  drift 
about  with  the  tide  instead  of  being  secured  to  stakes. 
They  are  shot  or  paid  out  from  boats  in  a straight  line, 
and  kept  perpendicular  by  buoys  along  the  top  and  leads 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  drawn  out  straight  across  the  cur- 
rent by  a boat  rowed  in  the  proper  direct  ion.—  Dutch 
net,  a pound-net.  [North  Carolina.] — Gang  or  hook  of 
nets.  See  gang.— Glade  net.  See  glade-net.— Maltese 
net,  in  lace-making,  a ground  or  rdseau  in  which  the  Mal- 
tese cross  appeals,  especially  one  consisting  of  octagons 
each  inclosing  a Maltese  cross,  and  alternating  with  elon- 
gated hexagons  and  small  triangles,  producing  a very 
complex  pattern.— Run  net,  darned  netting  of  a simple 
sort  in  which  the  needlework  is  not  elaborately  stitched. 
A.  S.  Cole,  Embroidery  and  lace.— To  run  the  net,  to 
feel  for  fish  that  may  have  been  caught,  by  handling  the 
cork  line  of  a net  without  further  disturbing  its  set  in 
the  water;  run  the  cork-line  hand  over  hand.  The  strug- 
gling of  the  fish  is  readily  felt  in  this  way,  and  they  are 
ungilled  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  may  not  injure 
themselves  nor  be  devoured  by  other  fish.— Water-net, 
a fresh-water  alga,  Ilydrodictyon  utricidatum.  See  Hy- 
drodictyon. 

ii.  a.  1.  Made  of  netting:  as,  a net  fence. 
— 2.  Resembling  netting;  having  a structure 
which  is  like  netting — that  is,  one  which  has 
open  meshes,  large  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  threads. — 3.  Caught  in  a net;  net- 
ted: as,  ?ie£fish. — 4.  Reticulate  or  cancellate; 

netted  or  net-veined,  as  an  insect’s  wings Net 

embroidery,  (a)  Decorative  needlework  done  upon  net 
as  a foundation,  (b)  Decorative  work  done  upon  net,  but 
not  strictly  needlework,  as  muslin  applique  (which  see, 
under  muslin).— Net-mackerel.  See  mackerel 1. 
net1  (net),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  netted,  ppr.  netting. 
[<  net1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  as  a net; 
make  network  of ; form  into  a netting ; mesh ; 
knot  or  weave  in  meshes. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  vestments  of  the  clergy  fre- 
quently had  netted  coverings  of  silk. 

Drapers'  Diet.,  p.  239. 

2.  To  capture  or  take  with  a net,  as  game; 
insnare,  entangle,  or  entrap  in  or  by  means  of 
network,  as  any  animal.  Quadrupeds  are  not  often 
netted,  traps  or  snares  or  guns  being  commonly  used  for 
their  capture.  Birds  are  netted  in  several  different  ways : 
by  springing  a net  over  them ; by  driving  them  into  a 
winged  and  tunneled  net,  as  ducks ; by  the  use  of  a hand- 
net  on  a pole,  as  in  taking  insects ; and  by  entangling  them 
in  the  meshes  of  a spread  net.  Fishes,  including  shell- 
fish, are  netted  by  every  device  which  can  be  put  into 
effect  by  means  of  network.  The  use  of  the  net  in  these 
cases  is,  however,  in  one  of  two  leading  methods,  en- 
tangling and  inclosing.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  fish 
swims  against  a vertical  sheet  of  netting,  finds  the  mesh 
too  small  to  go  through,  and  is  caught  by  the  gills  in 
trying  to  back  out.  Insects  are  netted  by  collectors  in 
one  of  two  ways : wi’h  the  butterfly-net,  which  is  a very 
light  bag  of  silk,  gauze,  etc.,  on  a frame  and  pole;  and 
with  the  beating-net.,  a bag  of  stout  cloth  or  light  canvas 
on  a frame,  with  a short  handle,  used  to  beat  or  brush  the 
grass  and  bushes.  See  net\  n. 

3.  To  take  as  if  with  a net;  capture  by  arts, 
wiles,  or  stratagems;  entangle  in  difficulty; 
beguile. 

And  now  I am  here  netted  and  in  the  toils.  Scott. 

4.  To  put  into  or  surround  with  a net  for  pro- 
tection or  safe-keeping;  hold  in  place  by 
means  of  a net,  as  one’s  hair ; veil  or  cover,  as 
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the  head  with  a net ; spread  a net  over  or  around, 
as  a fruit-tree  to  keep  off  the  birds,  or  a bed  to 
keep  out  mosquitos. 


To  leave  his  favourite  tree  to  strangers,  after  all  the 
pains  he  had  been  at  in  netting  it  to  keep  off  the  birds. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  xxi.  {Davies.) 
Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 

Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ii. 


n. 

work; 


intrans.  1.  To  make  nets  or  form  net- 
be  occupied  in  knotting  or  weaving  a 


ble  or  fixed.  Net-fishing  is  regulated,  and  in 
some  instances  prohibited,  by  legislation, 
nethelesst,  adv.  A variant  of  natheless. 

Nethelesse,  let  them  a Gods  name  feede  on  theyr  owne 
folly,  so  they  seeke  not  to  darken  the  beames  of  others 
glory.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Epistle. 

nethemostt,  a.  super l.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
nethermost. 

netherD  (neTH'to),  adv.  [ME.  nether,  nither, 
< AS.  nither,  nithor,  neothor  = OS.  nithar  = 
OFries.  nither,  neder  - D.  neder  = MLG.  nedder 
= OHO.  nidar,  MHG.  nider,  G.  nieder  = Icel. 
nidlir  = Sw.  neder  = Dan.  neder-  = Goth.  *nitliar 
(not  recorded), downward;  with compar. suffix 
-ther  = L. -ter,  -tens  = Gr.  -repo;,  and  connected 
with  several  later  forms  with  other  suffixes,  as 
AS.  neothan,  down,  beneath,  from  beneath,  neo- 
thane,  beneath,  = OS.  nithana  = MLG.  neden, 
nedden  = OHG.  nidana,  MHG.  nulene,  niden,  G. 
nieden,  below,  beneath,  = Icel.  nedhan,  from  be- 
neath, = Sw.  nedan  = Dan.  neden,  beneath,  ned, 
net2  (net),  a.  [Also  nett;  < F.  net  = It.  netto  (>  down  (see  beneath,  aneath,  ’neath);  from  a stem 
D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  netto),  clean,  clear,  neat,  < L.  ni-  *ni,  Skt.  ni,  downward.  The  stem  occurs  in 
tidus,  shining,  sleek,  neat : see  neat-,  an  earlier  nest1,  q.  v.]  Downward ; down, 
form  from  the  same  source.]  1.  Clear;  pure;  And  nithful  neddre,  loth  an  lither, 

unadulterated ; neat : as,  net  (unadulterated)  Sal  glideu  on  hise  brest  nether. 

wines.  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  870. 

Ca.  Nay,  look  what  a nose  he  hath.  Ne  warp  thu  me  nawt  mother  into  helle. 

Be.  My  nose  is  net  crimson.  St.  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  17. 

Chapman,  Humorous  Day’s  Mirth.  netheri  (neTH^r))  a.  [Early  In,xL  E>  als0 

Without  adorne  of  gold  or  aiher  br^ht.  neather,  neytlier;  < ME.  nethere,  < AS.  neo there, 

Spenser,  F.  q.,  hi.  xii.  20.  neotnra  = Ob.  mthm  = OFries.  nithere , neder c, 

2.  Clear  of  anything  extraneous;  with  all  de-  !!S/;rT  njdari’ 

ductions  (such  as  charges,  expenses,  discounts,  MHG.  nider  e,  nider,  G.  nieder - _ 

commissions,  taxes,  etc.)  made:  as,  net  profits 
or  earnings;  net  proceeds ; net  weight. 


suitable  material  into  netting. 

Ideal  visits  I often  pay  you,  see  you  posting  round  your 
sylvan  walks  or  sitting  netting  in  your  parlour,  and  think- 
ing of  your  absent  friends.  Seward.  {Latham.) 

Mrs.  Sparsit  netting  at  the  fireside,  in  a side-saddle  atti- 
tude, with  one  foot  in  a cotton  stirrup. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  11. 
2.  To  use  the  net  in  capturing  game  as  an  art 
or  industry:  as,  he  nets  for  a living. 


Esthetic  enjoyment  is  a net  addition  to  the  sum  of  life’s 
pleasures.  J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  5o3. 

3.  Lowest;  not  subject  to  further  deduction  or 
discount : as,  these  prices  are  net,— Net  measure, 
in  architecture,  measure  in  which  no  allowance  is  made 
for  finishing ; in  the  work  of  artificers,  measure  in  which 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  waste  of  materials. — Nat 
proceeds,  the  amount  or  sum  left  from  the  sale  of  goods 
after  every  charge  is  paid.— Net  profits,  what  remains  as 
the  clear  gain  of  any  business  adventure,  after  deducting 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  management,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  its  opera- 
tion.—Net  Stock,  the  net  proceeds  of  a flshing-t  rip  after  all 
expenses  have  been  deducted. — Net  weight,  the  weight 
of  merchandise  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  casks, 
bags,  cases,  or  any  inclosing  material. 

net2  (net),  v.  t.;  pret,  and  pp.  netted , ppr.  net- 
ting, [<  net2,  a.]  To  gain  or  produce  as  clear 
profit:  as,  to  net  a thousand  dollars  in  a busi- 
ness transaction;  the  sale  netted  a hundred 
dollars. 

net-berth  (net'b^rth),  n.  The  space  or  room 
occupied  in  the  water  by  a net  when  fishing, 
equivalent  to  the  superficial  extent  of  the  area 
in  which  a 
somewhat  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  net, 

net-braider  (net'bra  der),  n.  One  who  makes 
nets. 


Sw.  nedra , nedre  = Dan.  nedre , adj.,  lower ; from 
the  adv.:  see  nether1,  adv.~\  1.  Lower;  under: 
opposed  to  upper:  as,  the  nether  millstone. 

Oh,  that  same  drawing-in  your  nether  lip  there 
Foreshews  no  goodness,  lady ! 

Fletcher  {and  another  T),  Nice  Valour,  i.  1. 
Silenus  the  Jester  sat  at  the  nether  end  of  the  table. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  79. 
These  gentlemen  and  ladyes  sate  on  the  neyther  part  of 
the  rock. 

Bp.  Hall,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  241. 
We  were  pow  in  the  nether  principality  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  antient  Lucania. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  202. 

2f.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  here  below;  earth- 

This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  79. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  lower  regions  or  hell:  in- 
fernal. 

This  nether  empire ; which  might  rise. 

By  policy  and  long  process  of  time, 

In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  296. 


Netbraiders,  or  those  that  have  no  cloathes  to  wrappe 
their  hides  in  or  bread  to  put  in  their  moutht  but  what 
they  earne  and  get  by  brayding  of  nets. 


tu  tue  auperuuiai  extent  oi  me  area  Nether  houset.  the  lower  house,  as  of  a parliamentary  as- 
i fish  may  be  taken,  and  differing  uP/“^  Chronicles,  p.  196. 

from  the  whole  area  represented  by  n®ther  t (neTH  er),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  nctheren,  mth- 

■ <• . . , L J eren,  nithren,  neothcren,  < AS.  mthenan,  mthnan, 

nethorian,  bring  low,  humiliate,  accuse,  con- 
demn (=  OHG.  niderren,  bring  low,  humiliate, 
condemn,  = Icel.  nidhra,  put  down),  < nither, 
down,  below,  nether:  see  nether 1,  adv.  Hence 

dial,  nidder,  q.  v.]  To  bring  low ; humiliate. 

Naehe,  Lenten  Stuffe.  nether2)  (neTH'er),  n.  A variant  of  nedder1,  nad- 
net-cault  (net'kal),  n.  1.  A mode  of  hair-dress-  der,  adder1. 

ing:  same  as  crespine. — 2.  A net.  netherestt,  a.  superl.  [ME.  (=  OHG.  nidarost, 

net-cutter  (net'kut-er).  n.  A device  attached  MHG.  niderest,  niderst  = Icel.  nedhstr,  neztr  = 
to  the  nose  of  a torpedo  for  cutting  a torpedo-  Sw.  Dan.  nederst);  super],  of  nether1, a.]  Low- 
net.  est ; nethermost. 

neteH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  neat1.  Fro  the  nethereste  [var.  nethemast]  lettre  to  the  upper- 

nete2t,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  neat'*.  este-  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

nete3  (ne't.e),  ».  [<  Gr.  vr/r?],  eontr.  of  vearr/  (sc.  nether-formed  (neTH'er-ffirmd),  a.  In  geol., 

XopM;,  chord),  fem.  of  vearoc,  last,  < veog,  new:  hypogene. 

see  new.)  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  the  upper  tone  Netherlander  (ne'rn'cr-lan-der),  n.  [=D.  and 


of  the  disjunct  tetrachord:  so  called ‘because 
it  was  the  last  or  uppermost  tone  of  the  earlier 
and  simpler  systems.  Its  pitch  is  supposed  to 
have  been  about  equivalent  to  the  modem  E 
next  above  middle  C.  See  tetrachord. 
net-fern  (net'fern),  n.  A name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  species  of  the  genus  Gleichenia. 
net-fish  (net'fish),  n.  1.  A fish,  as  the  cod, 
taken  in  nets:  opposed  to  trawl-fish  and  line- 
fish.  [Gloucester,  Massachusetts.] — 2.  The 
basket-fish  or  Medusa’s-head,  a many-armed 
ophiurian.  J.  Winthrop. 
net-fisherman  (net'fish'' er-man),  n.  One  who 
fishes  with  a net,  as  distinguished  from  one 
who  uses  the  line. 


Flem.  Nederlander  = G"  Niederlander  = Sw. 
Nederldnder  = Dan.  Nederlcender  ; as  Netherland 
(=  D.  and  Flem.  Nederland  = G.  Niederland  = 
Sw.  Dan.  Nederland),  in  pi.  Netherlands,  the  Low 
Countries  (see  nether1,  a.,  and  land1),  + -er1.  j 
A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Netherlands 
or  Holland,  a kingdom  of  Europe  situated  near 
the  North  Sea,  west  of  Germany  and  north  of 
Belgium ; an  inhabitant  of  the  Netherlands  in 
an  extended  sense,  including,  besides  the  pres- 
ent kingdom,  the  former  Spanish  and  Austrian 
Netherlands  (now  the  kingdom  of  Belgium). 

The  Netherlander  Bet  baits  for  the  eye ; they  represent 
either  pleasant  objects,  or  such  as  are  revered — saints  and 
prophets.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  19. 


net-fishery  (net'fish',er-i),  n.  A place  where  Netherlandish  (neTH'er-lan-dish),  a.  [=  D. 
net-fishing  is  done ; also,  the  business  of  fishing  Nederlandsch  = G.  Niederlandisch  = Sw.  Neder - 
h [tst.  . landslc  = Dan.  Nederlandslc ; as  Netherland  (see 

net-fishing  (net'fish"ing),  ».  The  act,  process,  Netherlander)  + -ish1.)  Pertaining  to  the  Neth- 
or  industry  of  fishing  with  nets,  whether  mova-  erlands  or  to  the  Netherlanders. 


netted 

netherlings  (neTH'er-lingz),  n.  pi.  [<  nether 1 
+ -ling'1.  Nonce-word.]  Nether  garments. 
Dickens,  in  Household  Words,  V.  365. 
nethermore  (neTH'er-mor),  a.  compar.  [<  neth- 
er1 + -more  L]  Lower.  [Rare.] 

For  them  the  nethermore  abyss  receives, 

For  glory  none  the  damned  would  have  from  them. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  iii.  41. 
nethermost  (neTH'er-most),  a,  superl,  [<  neth- 
er1 + -most.  In  ME.  neihemest , nethemast , < AS. 
nithemest,  nythemest,  neothemest,  lowest,  superl. 
to  nether , neother , nether : see  nether1.  Cf.  neth- 
er more. ~\  Lowest;  undermost:  as,  the  nether- 
most hell. 

When  I have  cut  the  cards,  then  mark  the  nethermost 
of  the  greatest  heap.  Ghreene,  Art  of  Conny  Catching. 

Thither  he  plies, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  956. 

That  he  might  humble  himself  to  the  nethermost  state 
of  contempt,  he  chose  to  descend  from  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. South,  Sermons,  VIII.  x. 

Back  to  the  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

nether-stockt  (neTH'er-stok),  n.  [<  nether 1 + 
stock .]  1.  The  lower  part  of  the  hose  or  leg- 

covering, as  distinguished  from  the  trunk-hose, 
or  thigh-covering:  usually  in  the  plural. 

A pleasant  old  courtier  wearing  ...  a long  beaked 
doublet  hanging  downe  to  his  tliies,  & an  high  paire  of 
silke  nether-stocks. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  237. 
2.  The  stocking  as  distinguished  from  the 
breeches : usually  in  the  plural. 

They  are  clad  in  Seale  skins,  . . . with  their  breeches 
and  netherstockes  of  the  same.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  491. 

Ere  I lead  this  life  long,  I’ll  sew  nether  stocks,  and  mend 
them  and  loot  them  too.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  130. 

nether- Vert  (neTH'er-vert),  n.  Undergrowth; 
coppice. 

Nether-vert,  which  is  properly  all  manner  of  underwoods, 
bushes,  thorns,  etc. 

W.  Nelson,  Laws  concerning  Game,  p.  231.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 

netherward,  netherwards  (neTH'er -ward, 
-wardz),  adv.  [=  D,  nederwaarts  = MLG.  iied- 
derwart  = OHG.  nidarwert,  nidarort,  MHG.  ni- 
derwert,  niderwart,  G.  niederwarts ; as  nether1 
+ -ward,  -wards.)  In  a downward  direction; 
downward. 

Nethinim  (neth'i-nim),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  netldnim, 
pi.  of  nathin,  what  is  given,  a slave  of  the  temple, 
< nathan,  give.]  Persons  employed  in  menial 
offices  in  the  ancient  Jewish  temple  service, 
chiefly  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  to 
he  used  in  the  sacrifices, 
netifyt  (net'i-fi),  v.  t.  [Also  neatify ; < OF.  nete- 
fier,  make  clean  or  neat,  < net,  neat,  + -fier,  E. 
-/)/.]  To  render  neat, 

net-loom  (net'lom),  n.  A machine  for  weaving 
network. 

net-maker  (net'ma"ker),  n.  [<  ME.  nette  mak- 
er.) One  whose  business  is  the  making  of  nets. 
-Net-makers’  knife,  a short  cutting-blade  having  in 
place  of  a handle  a ling  at  the  end  to  tit  over  one  finger. 

net-making  (net'ma'king),  n.  The  act,  art,  or 
industry  of  making  nets.  Nets  were  formerly  made 
by  the  aid  of  a flat  piece  of  wood  and  a needle  with  two 
eyes  and  a notch  at  each  end  to  prevent  the  twine  from 
slipping  as  it  was  looped  and  knotted  around  the  piece  of 
wood.  Most  of  the  nets  now  used  are  woven  on  a net- 
loom,  invented  by  Paterson  -of  Musselburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1820. 

net-masonry  (net'ma"sn-ri),  n.  Reticulated 
bond,  the  joints  of  which  resemble  in  appear- 
ance the  meshes  of  a net;  open  reticulation, 
net-mender  (net'men"der),  n.  Ono  whose 
business  is  the  mending  of  nets, 
net-play  (net'pla),  n.  In  lawn-tennis,  the  play 
of  the  player  who  stands  nearest  the  net. 
net-structure  (net'struk"tur),  n.  In  lithol., 
same  as  mesh-structure. 

netsuke  (net'su-ka),  m.  [Jap.]  A small  knob  or 
button,  of  horn,  wood,  ivory,  or  other  material, 
often  elaborately  carved  or  inlaid,  lacquered,  or 
decorated  with  enamel,  used  by  the  Japanese 
as  a hob  or  toggle  in  connection  with  a cord  for 
suspending  a tobacco-pouch,  inro,  or  similar 
article  in  the  belt  or  girdle. 

Nothing  will  satisfy  the  desire  for  nelsuhOs  when  it  once 
sets  in.  The  Academy,  l eb.  4,  1888,  p.  86. 

Many  of  the  netmtes  are  real  sketches  direct  from  na- 
ture. and  a good  ivory  carver  carries  around  with  him  on 
his  daily  walks  pencil  and  note-hook,  finding  subjects  in 
daily  life  in  street  or  canal  to  he  finished  in  ivory. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  714. 
nett  (net),  a.  A former  spelling  of  net*,  still 
occasionally  used. 

netted  (net'ed), p.  a.  [<  net1  + -ed*.)  1 . Made 
into  a net  or  network;  formed  of  meshes  or 
open  stitches,  reticulated. 


netted 

I make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
2.  Covered  or  provided  with  a net:  as,  a netted 
window. — 3.  Caught  in  a net,  as  fish ; kept  in  a 
net,  as  turtles  for  sale. — 4.  Covered  or  marked 
with  a network  of  intersecting  lines;  reticulate ; 
cancellated : as,  the  netted  wings  of  a dragon-fly. 
— 5.  Forming  a network ; intersecting:  as,  the 
netted  veins  of  an  insect’s  wings. 

netted-carpet  (net'ed-kar^pet),  n . A moth, 
Cidaria  reticulata. 

netted- veined  (net'ed-vand),  a . In  hot.,  hav- 
ing a reticulated  venation;  traversed  by  fine 
nerves  (nervilles)  disposed  like  the  threads  of 
a net,  a character  common  to  most  dicotyledons 
and  rarely  occurring  in  other  plants.  See  nerva- 
tion. 

netter  (net'er),  n . One  who  makes  or  uses  nets. 

The  only  persons  interested  in  the  trade  are  the  export- 
ers, and  the  netters  and  snarers  employed  by  them. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  89. 

nettiet,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  natty. 

netting  (net'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  net1,  v.] 

1.  A net;  a piece  of  network,  as  of  cord  or 
wire ; ar  openwork  fabric,  as  for  a hammock,  a 
screen,  etc.  Specifically — (a)  A fine  light  fabric,  as  of 
gauze  or  muslin:  as,  mosquito-netting.  (b)  pi.  Naval:  (1) 
A network  of  ropes  formerly  stretched  along  the  upper 
part  of  a ship’s  quarter  to  hold  hammocks  when  not  in 
use : hence  sometimes  called  hammock-nettings.  The  name 
hammock-nettings  is  still  applied  to  the  wooden  or  iron 
compartments  or  boxes  on  the  upper  railing  of  a ship, 
although  the  nettings  have  not  been  used  for  many  years. 
(2)  A stout  network  of  wire  or  rope  stretched  around  a ship 
above  the  rail  during  an  engagement,  to  keep  off  boarders : 
hence  called  hoarding-nettings.  (3)  A network  of  light  rope 
stretched  over  a ship’s  deck  during  an  engagement,  to  pre- 
vent injuries  from  falling  spars, splinters, etc.:  specifical- 
ly called  splinter-nettings. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  making  nets  or  net- 
work ; net-making.— Darned  netting,  an  imitation 
of  darned  lace  made  by  embroidering  with  a darning- 
stitch  upon  plain  netting,  and  much  used  for  window-cur- 
tains and  the  like,  which  are  often  called  lace  curtains, 
etc.— Diamond  netting,  netting  of  the  plainest  kind, 
in  which  the  meshes  are  of  uniform  size,  and  square  or 
lozenge-shaped.— Grecian  netting,  a kind  of  netting 
used  for  making  small  articles  of  silk,  and  larger  articles, 
such  as  curtains,  of  cotton.  It  consists  of  flat  meshes  of 
two  different  sizes.  Diet.  Needlework. — Mignonette  net- 
ting. See  mignonette. 

netting-machine  (net'ing-ma-shen''),  n.  1.  A 
net-loom. — 2.  A machine  by  means  of  which 
the  action  of  the  hands  in  netting  is  imitated, 
and  a fabric  is  produced  secured  by  knots  at  the 
intersections  of  the  lines.  I n general,  the  name  net- 
ting-machine is  given  to  any  machine  producing  the  net 
or  background  of  lace. 

netting-needle  (net'ing-ne//dl),  n.  A kind  of 
shuttle  used 


in  netting. 

Nettion(net'- 

i-on),n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vtjttiov, 

a duckling.  Ancient  Egyptian  Netting-needles. 

dim.  of  vf/rra,  a duck : see  Anas .]  A genus  of 
very  small  and  pretty  ducks  of  the  family  Ana- 
tidee  and  the  subfamily  Anatince,  containing 
such  as  N.  crecca  of  Europe  and  the  similar 
N.  carolinensis  of  North  America;  the  green- 
twinged  teals.  See  teal. 
nettle1  (net'l),  n.  [<  ME.  nettle,  netle,  < AS. 
netele,  netle  = D.  netel  = MLG.  netele,  nettele 
= OHG.  nezzila,  nezila,  MHG.  nezzel,  G.  nessel 
= Dan.  nalde  (for  *nedle)  = Sw.  ndssla  (after 
G.,  the  reg.  form  being  *ndtla ) ; with  dim.  suf- 
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neume 


fix  -el  (-la),  from  a simple  form  seen  in  OHG.  nettle-tree  (net'l-tre),  n.  1.  A tree  of  the  ge- 
nazza,  a nettle ; root  unknown ; perhaps  con-  nus  Celtis  of  the  nettle  family,  chiefly  the  Old 
nected  with  net1.  The  OPruss.  noatis,  Lith.  no-  World  species  C.  australis  and  the  North  Amer- 


tere,  Ir.  nenaid,  nettle,  appear  to  he  unrelated. 
Skeat  assumes  an  orig.  initial  h,  and  com- 
pares Gr.  Kvidij,  a nettle,  andE.  nit1  (AS.  hnitu)\ 
but  if  there  were  an  orig.  initial  li,  it  would 
appear  in  OHG.  and  AS.,  as  in  other  cases.]  1 . 
A herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Urtica,  armed 
with  stinging  hairs.  U.  dioiea  is  the  common,  great,  or 
stinging  nettle,  native  in  the  northern  Old  World,  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  This  plant  is 


lean  C.  occidental^ : so  named  from  the  aspect 
of  the  leaves.  The  former  is  a desirable  shade-tree,  and 
its  yellow-tinged  wood  is  hard,  dense,  and  fine-grained, 
suitable  especially  for  turning  and  carving.  See  haclcberry 
and  lotus  tree,  2. 

2.  An  Australian  tree  of  the  genus  Urticastrum. 
Two  species,  U.  gigas  and  U.  photiniphyllum,  are  large 
trees,  more  or  less  stinging ; a third,  U.  moroides,  is  a 
■mall  tree,  the  stinging  hairs  extremely  virulent. — 
Jamaica  nettle-tree,  Trema  micrantha.  * See  Trema. 


now  somewhat  cultivated  in  Germany  for  its  fiber,  which,  nettleWOrt  (net'l-wert),  n.  [<  nettiet-  + wort1.) 
properly  dressed,  is  fine  and  silky.  _ The  tender  shoots  are  A plant  0f  the  nettle  family  ( Urticaceee). 


not  unfrequently  used  as  a pot-herb.  This  and  the  small 
nettle,  U.  urens,  were  formerly  in  use  as  diuretics  and  as- 
tringents. The  Roman  nettle  of  southern  Europe  is  U.  pi- 
lulifera.  U.  cannabina  of  Siberia  is  locally  utilized  as  a 
fiber-plant. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  10. 

The  Earth  doth  not  always  produce  Roses  and  Lilies, 
but  she  brings  forth  also  Nettles  and  Thistles. 

Howell , Letters,  1.  vi.  57. 

2.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera  of  the 
nettle  family  (Urticaceee)-,  any  nettle-like  plant: 

generally  with  a qualifying  word Chili  nettle. 

See  Loasece.— False  nettle, Baehmeriacylindrica.  [U.  S.j 
— In  dock,  out  nettle.  See  docki.—  Neilgherry  nettle, 
the  East  Indian  Oirardinia  (Urtica)  heterophylla.  It  yields 
a fine  white  and  glossy  strong  fiber,  locally  important. 


nettling  (net'ling),  n.  [<  nettle 2 + -mg1.)  In 
rope-making : (a)  A method  of  spinning  or  twist- 
ing together  the  ends  of  two  ropes  so  as  to  unite 
them  with  a seamless  joint,  (b)  A system  of 
tying  in  pairs  the  yarns  when  they  are  laid  on 
the  posts  in  a ropewalk,  in  order  to  prevent  en- 
tanglement or  confusion. 

netty  (net'i),  a.  [<  net1  + -y 1 . ] Eesembling 
a net;  interlaced  or  interwoven  like  network; 
netted. 

This  reticulate  or  net-work  was  also  considerable  in  the 
inward  parts  of  man,  not  onely  from  the  first  subtegmen, 
or  warp  of  his  formation,  but  in  the  netty  fibers  of  the 
veins  and  vessels  of  life. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 


Nettle  broth,  nettle  porridge,  a dish  made  with  nettles  net-veined  (net'  vand),  a.  1.  In  entom.,  display- 

mil  no T'lir  in  the  annoon  bofiw>o  tli at,  nh ah,  nn.,  (i ■ la 


cut  early  in  the  season  before  they  show  any  flowers. 

There  we  did  eat  some  nettle  porrige,  which  was  made 
on  purpose  to-day  for  some  of  their  coming,  and  was  very 
good.  Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  27, 1661. 

nettle1  (netT),  v.  t pret.  and  pp.  nettled , ppr. 
nettling.  [<  ME.  netlen ; < nettle n.~\  To  sting; 
irritate  or  vex ; provoke ; pique. 

I am  whipp’d  and  scourged  with  rods, 

Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 


ing  numerous  veins  or  nervures  tending  to  form 
a more  or  less  confused  network  on  the  surface, 
the  principal  longitudinal  veins  being  almost 
lost,  as  in  the  wings  of  certain  Eemiptera  and 
many  Ortlioptera : opposed  to  parallel-veined. — 
2.  In  hot .,  same  as  netted-vemed . 
net- winged,  (net'wingd),  a.  In  entom.,  having 
netted  or  net-veined  wings ; specifically,  neu- 
^.ropterous. 


Shak.,  l Hen.  IV.,  L 3.  240.  network  (net'werk),  n . 1.  Anything  formed 


in  the  manner  or  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a net  or  of  netting;  work  made  of  intersecting 
lines  which  form  meshes  or  open  spaces  like 
those  of  a net ; an  openwork  or  reticulated  fab- 
ric, structure,  or  appearance;  interlacement; 
technically,  anastomosis;  inosculation;  rete: 
as,  a network  of  veins  or  nerves ; a network  of 
railways.  See  cut  under  latticeleaf. 

Her  hair,  which  is  plaited  in  bands  within  golden  net- 
work, is  surmounted  by  a truly  beautiful  crown. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  469. 

The  woven  leaves 

Make  net-work  of  the  dark-blue  light  of  day. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

2.  Netting  decorated  with  darned  work  or  other 
needlework.  Compare  net  embroidery , under 
net1. — 3.  Work  in  metal  or  other  tenacious 
and  ductile  material  resembling  a net  in  having 
large  openings  divided  by  slender  solid  parts. 
Compare  fretwork. 

Beautiful  net-work  of  perforated  steel. 

Hamilton  Sale  Cat,  1882,  No.  985. 
Darned  network,  (a)  Same  as  darned  netting.  (6)  Or- 
namental threadwork  used  as  a ground  for  various  kinds 
of  embroidery,  especially  when  a set  of  parallel  threads  are 
made  into  a netting  by  other  threads  worked  across  them 
with  the  needle. 


She  hath  so  nettled  the  King  that  all  the  doctors  in  the 
country  will  scarce  cure  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

Nay,  I know  this  nettles  you  now  ; but  answer  me,  is  it 
not  true?  B.  J orison,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

She  was  not  a little  nettled  at  this  my  civility,  which 
passed  over  her  head.  Steele,  Lover,  No.  7. 

I,  tho’  nettled  that  he  seemed  to  slur 
With  garrulous  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
Our  formal  compact,  yet,  not  less,  . . . 

W ent  forth  again  with  both  my  friends. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  I. 

nettle2  (net'l),  n.  Naut.,  same  as  knittle,  2. 
nettle-bird  (net'l-berd),  n.  A little  bird  which 
creeps  about  hedges  among  the  nettles,  as  the 
whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea,  or  the  blackcap,  S. 
atricapilla.  [Local,  Eng.] 
nettle-blight  (net'l-blit),  n.  The  JEcxdium  arti- 
cle, a parasitic  fungus  common  on  nettles, 
nettle-butterfly  (net'l-but,/6r-fll),  n.  A com- 
mon European  butterfly,  Vanessa  urtica;.  The 
cosmopolitan  Vanessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta,  whose 
larvae  feed  on  nettles,  are  also  sometimes  known  by  this 
name. 

nettle-cell  (net'l-sel),  n.  A stinging-cell  or 
thread-cell,  one  of  the  urticating  organs  of  a 
nettle-fish ; a cnida  or  nematocyst. 
nettle-cloth  (net'l-kloth),  n.  A thick  cotton 
cloth  which,  when  japanned,  is  used  instead  of  neuettet,  n-  An  old  spelling  of  newt. 
leather  for  waist-belts,  vizors  for  caps,  etc.  neuft,  «•  An  error  ioviteij.  See  neaf. 

nettle-creeper  (net ' 1 -kre  "per),  n.  Same  as  Neufchatel  cheese.  See  cheese1, 
nettle-bird.  neuftt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  newt. 

nettle-fever  (netT-fe'ver),  n.  Urticaria.  neuk  (nuk),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  nook. 

nettle-fish  (net'l-fish),  n.  A jelly-fish;  a sea-  neuma  (nu'mii),  n.  [ML.:  see  neume.)  Same 
nettle : so  called  from  its  stinging  or  urticating.  as  neume. 

nettle-geranium  (netT-je-ra/ni-um),  n.  See  ueumatlC  (nn-mat'ik),  a.  [<  neume  + -atic 2. 
geranium.  Cf.  pneumatic.)  In  music,  of  or  pertaining  to 

nettle-leaf  (net'l-lef),  n.  In  her.,  a leaf  of  or-  neumes.— Neumatic  notation.  See  notation. 
dinary  rounded  form  but  with  the  edge  very  neiime  (num),  n . [<  ME.  neume , newme , neme , 

deeply  serrated  in  long  sharp  points.  neume,  il a sound,  song,  or  close  of  song 

nettle-monger  (net'l-mung//g6r),  n. 


Upper  Part  of  a Fruiting  Stem  of  Nettle  ( Urtica  dioica). 
a,  the  male  flower;  br  the  female  flnorw  ■ *»inaring  hair,  taken 
from  the  leaf,  highly  magmnex.. 


_ _ ..  Same  as 

nettle-bird. 

nettler  (net'ler),  n.  [<  nettle1  + -er1.)  One 
who  or  that  which  stings,  provokes,  or  irritates. 

These  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbing  Books  that 
tell,  though  not  halfe,  your  fellows’  feats. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

nettle-rash  (net'l-rash),  n.  An  eruption  on  the 
skin  like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  a net- 
tle; urticaria. 

nettle-spring  (netT-spring),  n.  The  nettle- 
rash.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nettle-stuff  (net'l-stnf),  n.  Naut.,  a thin  twist 
of  two  or  three  yarns,  laid  up  or  twisted  by 
hand,  and  rubbed  smooth.  It  is  used  for  ham- 
mock-clues and  stops. 

nettle-tap  (net'l-tap),  n.  A moth,  Simaethis 
fabriciana. 

nettle-thread  (net'l-thred),  n.  One  of  the 
stinging  hairs  of  acalephs : a cnidocil. 


after  an  anthem”  (Cotgrave),  < ML.  pneuma, 
also  neupma,  neuma,  a song,  a sign  in  music, 
< Gr.  nvsv/ia,  breath,  breathing:  see  pneuma. 
In  the  sense  of  ‘ sign,’  some  compare  Gr.  vevfia, 
a nod.]  If.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  sing- 
ing. Nominate  MS.  (Halliwell.) 

Newme  [var.  nevme,  neme]  of  a songe,  neupma. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  366. 

2.  In  music:  (a)  A sign  or  character  used  in 
early  medieval  music  to  indicate  a tone  or  a 
phrase.  A large  number  of  these  characters  were  used, 
more  or  less  complicated  in  form  and  meaning.  They  were 
first  written  alone  over  the  text  to  be  sung,  but  soon  one 
and  then  two  or  more  horizontal  lines  were  added  to  in- 
dicate some  fixed  pitch,  as  F or  C.  Neumes  were  in  use  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century ; their  origin  is  obscure.  They 
were  the  first  important  step  toward  a graphic  musical 
notation  in  which  relative  pitch  should  be  indicated  by 
relative  position  on  a page.  They  passed  over  gradually 
into  the  more  definite  ligatures  and  the  staff-notation  of 
later  times.  The  earlier  examples  cannot  be  deciphered 
with  entire  certainty.  (1,)  melodic  phrase  or 


nenme 


division,  sung  to  a single  syllable,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a clause  or  sentence;  a sequence. 
[In  this  sense  also pneuma.) 
neumic  (nu'mik),  a.  [<  neume  + -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  neumes : as,  neumic  notation, 
neura,  n.  Plural  of  neuron. 
neurad  (nu'rad),  adv.  [<  neur(al)  + -ad3.] 
Toward  the  neural  axis  or  neural  side  of  the 
body,  in  direction  or  relative  position:  op- 
posed to  hemad. 

neuradynamia  (nu/’ra-di-na'mi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Or.  vevpov,  nerve,  + adma/iia,  weakness:  see 
adynamia .]  Neurasthenia, 
neuradynamic  (nu//ra-dl-nam'ik),  a.  [<  neura- 
dynamia + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  suffering  from  neuradynamia. 
nenrtemia,  neursemic.  See  neuremia,  neuremic. 
neural  (nu'ral),  a.  [<  Or.  vevpov  (=  L.  nervus), 
★a  sinew,  neiwe  (see  nerve),  + -at.  Cf.  nerval .] 
1.  Pertaining  to  nerves  or  the  nervous  system 
at  large;  nervous. — 2.  Specifically,  of  or  re- 
lating to  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system  of  a 
vertebrate.  Hence — 3.  Situated  on  that  side  of 
the  body,  with  reference  to  the  vertebral  axis, 
on  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  lie ; dorsal 
or  tergal : opposed  to  ventral,  sternal,  visceral, 
or  hemal. — 4.  In  physiol.,  done  or  taking  place 
in  the  nerves. — Neural  arch,  the  arch  of  a vertebra 
which  incloses  and  protects  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  consisting  essentially  of  a pair  of  neura- 
pophyses,  to  which  various  other  apophyses  are  usually  af- 
fixed. as  diapophyses,  zygapophyses,  etc. : opposed  to  he- 
mal arch  ; also  extended  to  a similar  segment  of  the  skull 
by  those  who  hold  the  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull,  ac- 
cording to  which,  for  example,  the  exoccipital  and  supra- 
occipital  bones  are  parts  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  hind- 
most cranial  vertebra.  See  cuts  under  endoskeleton  and 
cervical. — Neural  axis,  canal,  lamina,  mollusks,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Neural  spine,  the  spinous  process  of  a 
vertebra,  developed  at  the  junction  of  a pair  of  neura- 
pophyses,  over  the  neural  canal : usually  single  and  me- 
dian, sometimes  paired  or  bifid : opposed  to  hemal  spine. 
8ee  cuts  under  cervical , endoskeleton,  lumbar,  carapace , 
Chelonia,  and  ptcurospondUia. — Neural  tremors,  neural 
units,  in  psychol.  See  the  quotation. 

If  . . . we  . . . confine  ourselves  to  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, we  may  represent  the  molecular  movements  of  the 
bioplasm  by  the  neural  tremors  of  the  psychoplasm ; these 
tremors  are  what  I call  neural  units  — the  raw  material  of 
Consciousness;  its  several  neural  groups  formed  by  these 
units  represent  the  organized  elements  of  tissues. 

(?.  H.  Lewes , Probe.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1. 108. 

neuralgia  (nu-ral'jia),  n.  [Also  neuralgy ; = 
F.  nevralgie  = Sp.  neuralgia  = Pg.  neuralgia  = 
It.  neuralgia,  < NL.  neuralgia , < Gr.  vevpov , nerve, 
+ aXyoCf  pain.]  A pain,  corresponding  fre- 
quently to  the  distribution  of  some  one  nerve, 
which  is  not  due  immediately  and  simply  to 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  nerve  or  nerves 
involved  by  some  gross  or  extra-nervous  lesion, 
but  to  a nutritive  or  other  molecular  change  in 
the  nerves  themselves  or  their  central  connec- 
tions. The  pain  is  usually  paroxysmal,  varying  in  in- 
tensity, and  described  as  shooting,  stabbing,  boring,  burn- 
ing, or  deep-seated.  Neuralgia  is  largely  confined  to 
adult  life,  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  neuropathic  individuals.  It 
is  induced  by  cold,  exhaustion  (from  overwork,  worry, 
over-lactation,  mental  shock,  lack  of  food  and  rest),  ane- 
mia malaria,  alcohol,  lead,  and  glycohemia.  In  addition  to 
this  so-called  idiopathic  neuralgia , symptomatic  neuralgia 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  neuralgiform  pains  inci- 
dent to  some  gross  lesion.— Ciliary,  intercostal,  etc., 
neuralgia.  See  the  adjectives. 

neuralgic  (nu-ral'jik),  a.  [<  neuralgia  + -ic.) 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  by- 
neuralgia  : as,  neuralgic  pains ; a neuralgic  pa- 
tient. 

neuralgiform  (nu-ral'ji-form),  a.  Resembling 
or  of  the  nature  of  neuralgia, 
neuralgy  (nu-ral'ji),  n.  Same  as  neuralgia. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
neuralist  (nu'ral-ist),  ».  [<  neural  + -isf.]  A 
neuropath. 

neuramceba  (nu-ra-me'ba),  n.  ; pi.  neuramce- 
h(E  (-be).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + NL. 

amoeba:  see  amoeba,  3.]  A nerve-cell  regarded 
as  an  organism  of  the  morphie  valence  of  an 
amoeba:  correlated  with  myamoeba  and  ostea- 
mceba.  Coues,  1884. 

neuranal  (nu-ra'nal),  a.  [X  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ L.  anus,  anus:  see  anal.)  Of  or  relating  to 
the  outlet  of  the  canal  of  the  neural  cord  of  a 
vertebrate  embryo. 

A current  of  water,  which  escaped  by  the  neuranal  canal 
(aa  in  larval  Amphioxus).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  184. 

neurapophysial  (nu-rap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  neu- 
rapophysis + -al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a neu- 
rapophysis. 

neurapophysis  (nu-ra-pof 'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  neura- 
pophyses  t-sez).  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  drroor- 
ott,  an  offshoot,  process:  see  apophysis .]  In 
anat.,  a process  or  part  of  a vertebra  which, 
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meeting  its  fellow  in  midline  over  the  centrum 
of  the  vertebra,  constitutes  a neural  arch  and 
completes  a neural  canal,  a neurapophysis  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  parts  of  a vertebra  known  in  human 
anatomy  as  the  pedicel  and  lamina  ; it  usually  bears  other 
apophyses,  as  diapophyses  or  transverse  processes,  zyga- 
pophyses  or  oblique  or  articular  processes,  and  is  usually 
surmounted  by  a neural  spine  or  spinous  process.  See  cut 
*under  cervical. 

neurasthenia  (nu-ras-the'ni-a,  -the-ni'a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov , nerve,  4-  acBheta,  weak- 
ness: see  asthenia .]  In  med.,  nervous  debil- 
ity ; nervous  exhaustion, 
neurasthenic  (nu-ras-then'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
neurasthenia  4-  ] I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

neurasthenia  or  nervous  debility;  affected  or 
characterized  by  neurasthenia. 

II.  n.  A person  suffering  from  nervous  de- 
bility. 

Neurasthenics  almost  always  gain  by  being  a great  deal 
in  the  open  air.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  164. 

neurasthenically  (nu-ras-then'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a neurasthenic  manner ; as  regards  neuras- 
thenia. 

neuration  (nu-ra/shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  a nerve, 
4-  -ation.  Cf.  nervation.)  1.  In  entom.,  nerva- 
ture ; venation,  as  of  an  insect’s  wing. — 2.  In 
anat., the  way  or  mode  of  distribution  of  nerves ; 
the  system  of  the  nerves ; nervation, 
neuratrophia  (nu-ra-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  4-  arpoifila,  wasting : see  atrophy.) 
Impaired  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of 
some  part  of  it. 

neuratrophic  (nu-ra-trof'ik),a.  [<  neuratrophia 
+ -ic.)  Pertaining  to  neuratrophia. 
neurectomy  (nu-rek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 
a nerve,  4-  ckto/jIi,  a cutting  out,  < bcTtyveiv,  es- 
Tapeiv,  cut  out,  < is,  out,  4-  rlpveiv,  rapeiv,  cut.] 
The  operation  of  excising  or  cutting  out  a part 
of  a nerve. 

neuremia,  neuraemia  (nu-re'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 

neurasmia,  < Gr.  vevpov,  a sinew,  tendon,  nerve, 
4-  a] pa,  blood.]  A purely  functional  disease 
of  the  nerves.  Laycock. 
neuremic,  neursemic  (nu-re'mik),  a.  [<  neu- 
remia + -ic.)  Relating  to  or  affected  with  neu- 
remia. 

neurenteric  (nu-ren-ter'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  4-  evrepov,  intestine:  see  enteric.)  Per- 
taining to  the  neuron  and  to  the  enteron ; con- 
necting the  neural  canal  with  the  enteric  tube. 
— Neurenteric  canal  or  passage,  the  temporary  pas- 
sageway or  communication  which  may  persist  for  a time 
in  vertebrates  between  the  neural  and  the  enteric  tube. 
This  connection  leads  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  neural 
tube  into  the  enteric  cavity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Gasser. 

neurepithelial(nu-rep-i-the']i-al),a.  See  neuro- 
epithelial. 

neuriatry  (nu-ri'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
4-  iarpeia,  healing,  < larpeveiv,  heal,  < iarpdf,  a 
physician : see  iatric.)  The  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diseases. 

neuric  (nu'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  a nerve,  4- 
-ic.)  1 . Belonging  to  a nerve  or  to  the  nervous 
system;  nervous. 

_ Dr.  Barety  . . . has  attempted  to  show  that  actual  “ neu- 
ric rays”  are  emitted  by  eyes  and  fingers,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  reflection  from  mirrors,  concentration  by 
lenses,  etc.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  173. 
2.  Having  a nervous  system, 
neuricity  (nu-ris'i-ti),  n.  [<  neuric  4-  -ity.) 
The  peculiar  or  essential  properties  orfunctions 
of  nerves  collectively;  nerve-force. 

Neuricity  is  not  electricity  any  more  than  is  myonicity. 

Owen,  Comp.  Ana!.,  I.  iv. 

neuridine  (nu'ri-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
sinew,  4-  - id 2 4-  -ine2.)  A ptomaine  (CsH^Ng) 
commonly  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  pro- 
teids.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  gold  and  platinum 
chloride,  and  when  pure  is  not  toxic  in  its  effects. 

neurilemma  (nii-ri-lem'a),  «.;  pi.  neurilemmata 
(-a-ta).  [NL.,  prop.  *neurolemma,  < Gr.  vevpov, 

a nerve,  + V.tjj.ua,  a husk,  skin,  < /J-rreiv,  strip, 
peel : see  lepis.)  1 . The  delicate  structureless 
sheath  of  a nerve-fiber;  the  primitive  sheath; 
the  sheath  of  Schwann.— 2.  The  sheath  of  a 
nerve-funiculus;  the  perineurium. — 3f.  Of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  pia  mater, 
neurilemmatic  (nu'ri-le-mat'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  neurilemma. 

neurilemmitis  (nu,/ri-le-ml'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  neu- 
rilemma 4-  -itis.)  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  neurilemma. 

neurility  (nu-ril'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  neuriliU;  as 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,’  4-  -He  4-  -ity.)  The  specific 
function  of  the  nervous  system — that  of  con- 
ducting stimuli. 

W e owe  to  Mr.  Lewes  our  very  best  thanks  for  the  stress 
which  he  has  laid  on  the  doctrine  that  nerve-fibre  is  uni- 


Third  Cervical  Vertebra  of 
Young  Echidna,  the  pieces 
slightly  separated  : ncs,  neu- 
rocentral suture;  na,  neural 
arch ; c,  centrum ; t,  trans- 
verse process;  v,  vertebrar- 
terial  canal. 
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form  in  structure  and  function,  and  for  the  word  neurility, 
which  expresses  its  common  properties. 

^ W.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  II.  139. 

neurine  (nu'rin),  n.  [=  F.  neurine;  as  Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  4-  -ine2.)  1.  A ptomaine,  and 

possibly  also  a leucomaine,  having  the  for- 
mula (CH3)3.C2H3.NOH.  It  is  formed  during 
the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  has  also  been 
prepared  synthetically.  It  is  very  poisonous. 
Same  as  vinyltrimethylammonium  hydroxid. 
neurism  (nu'rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4- 
-ism.)  Nerve-force.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the 
Fittest,  p.  20.  [Rare.] 

neuritic  (nu-rit'ik),  a.  [<  neurit-is  4-  -ic.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  affected  with 
^neuritis. 

neuritis (nu-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov, nerve, 
4-  -itis.)  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  a nerve. 
— Lipomatous  neuritis,  the  condition  of  a nerve  in 
which,  as  the  terminal  stage  of  an  interstitial  neuritis, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  newly  formed  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  nerve. — Multiple  neuritis.  See 
multiple.— Optic  neuritis,  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  especially  of  its  retinal  termination,  the  optic  pa- 
pilla ; papillitis.—  Peripheral  neuritis,  inflammation  of 
the  terminal  nerve-twigs. 

Neurobranchiata  (nu-ro-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  NL.  brancliiatus, 
having  gills:  see  branchiate.)  The  so-called 
Pulmonata  operculata,  or  operculate  pulmonif- 
erous  gastropods,  as  of  the  families  Cyclostomi- 
dce,  Aciculidce,  and  related  forms, 
neurobranchiate  (nu-ro-brang'ki-at),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Neurobranchiata,  or  having  their 
characters. 

neurocentral  (nu-ro-sen'tral),  a.  [<  Gr.  vev- 
pov, nerve,  4-  KEvrpov,  center:  see  central.)  Re- 
lating both  to  the  neural 
arch  and  to  the  centrum 
of  a vertebra Neurocen- 

tral suture,  the  line  on  each 
sideof  thecentrumalongwhich 
a neurapophysis  meets  and 
fuses  with  the  centrum.  The 
body  of  a vertebra  may  be  thus 
in  part  neurapophysial. 

neuroccele  (nu'ro-sel),  n. 

[<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4- 
koIVmv,  cavity:  see  cos- 
lum.) The  entire  hollow 
or  system  of  cavities  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis, 
neuroccelian  (nu-ro-se'li-an),  a.  [<  neuroccele 
4-  -ian.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neurocoele. 
neurocrane  (nu'ro-kran),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  4-  upavtov,  skull,  cranium : see  cranium.) 
The  brain-case;  the  cranial  as  distinguished 
from  the  facial  and  chronosteal  parts  of  the 
skull. 

For  the  three  segments  of  the  cranium,  forming  a vaulted 
tubular  brain-case,  or  neurocrane,  are  morphologically 
complete  without  the  intervention  of  a chronosteon. 

Coues,  Amer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  19. 

neurocranial  (nu-ro-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  neuro- 
crane 4-  -ial.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
crane. Coues. 

neurodeatrophia  (nu-ro-de-a-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vevpMric,  like  sinews  or  nerves  (see  neu- 
roid)  (applied  to  the  retina  as  abounding  in 
nerves),  4-  arpo^ia,  atrophy.]  Atrophy  of  the 
retina. 

neurodynamis  (nn-ro-di'na-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  dvvapig,  power.]  Nervous 
energy. 

neuro-epithelial  (nu^ro-ep-i-theTi-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  E.  epithelial.)  Pertaining 
to  the  endings  of  nerves  in  the  skin  where  spe- 
cial modifications  of  both  the  nervous  and  the 
epidermal  tissues  result.  Neuro-epithelial  struc- 
tures are  especially  characteristic  of  the  skin  of  water- 
breathing  vertebrates,  and  consist  of  end-buds  and  nerve- 
hillocks  or  neuromasts.  Preferably  neur epithelial. 

neuro-epithelium  (nu'ro-ep-i-the'li-um),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  E.  epithelium.)  Neuro- 
epithelial tissue. 

neuroglia  (nu-rog'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  4-  y/.ia,  glue:  see  glue.)  The  peculiar 
snstentacular  tissue  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis, 
neurogliac  (nu-rog'li-ak),  a.  [<  neuroglia  4- 
-ac.)  Having  the  character  of  neuroglia, 
neurogliar  (nn-rog'li-fir),  a.  [<  neuroglia  4- 
-ar.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  neuroglia, 
neurography  (nu-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  4-  -jpatpia,  < ypaipetv,  write.]  Descrip- 
tive neurology;  a description  of  or  treatise  on 
nerves. 

neurohypnologist  (nu/ro-hip-nol'o-jist),  n.  [< 
neurohypnolog-y  + -ist.)  One  who  is  skilled  in 
or  who  practises  induction  of  the  hypnotic  state. 
Also  neurypnologist. 

neurohypnology  (nu"ro-hip-nol'6-ji),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  virvoc,  sleep, 4-  -toy'ia,  < Xiytiv, 
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speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  Knowledge  or  investi- 
gation of  hypnotism. — 2.  The  means  or  process 
employed  for  inducing  the  hypnotic  state.  See 
hypnotism. 

Also  neurypnology. 

neurohypnotism  (nu-ro-hip'no-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  hypnotism.']  Same  as  hypno- 
tism. 

neuroid  (nu'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpoei&ift, 
veupudyg,  like  a sinew,  sinewy,  < veiipov,  sinew, 
nerve,  + eidof,  form.]  I.  a.  Resembling  a nerve, 
or  the  substance  of  the  nerves. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  pair  of  distinct  neural  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  neural  arch  of  a ver- 
tebra; a neurapophysis ; correlated  with  pleu- 
roid.  G.  Baur,  Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  945. 
neurokeratin  (nii-ro-ker'a-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  veiipov, 
nerve,  + xfpaf  (icepar-),  horn,  + -in-.]  A sub- 
stance allied  to  ceratin.  It  forms  the  sheath  of 
Schwann  and  the  inner  sheath  about  the  axis-cylinder,  as 
well  as  the  connecting-hands  traversing  the  myelin  be- 
tween these,  but  is  found  in  largest  quantity  in  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain. 

neurological  (nu-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  neurology 
+ -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neurology, 
neurologist  (nu-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  neurolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  neurology, 
neurology  (nu-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  neurologia 
(NGr.  vevpo'Aoyta),  < Gr.  veiipov,  nerve,  + -faryia, 
< IByeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  Scientific  know- 
ledge or  investigation  of  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  in  sickness  and  in 
^health. 

neuroma (nu-ro'ma),  n. ; pi.  neuromata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  veiipov,  nerve,  + -oma.]  1.  A tumor 
formed  of  nervous  tissue. — 2.  A fibroma  de- 
veloped on  a nerve. 

Heuromalacia  ( nu  'ro-ma-la'si-a) , n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veiipov,  nerve,  + paXas'ta,  softness.]  Soft- 
ening of  nerves  or  nervous  tissue, 
neuromast  (nu'  ro-mast),  n.  [<  Gr.  veiipov,  nerve, 
+ paced;,  a hillock.]  In  zool.,  a neuro-epithe- 
lial  sense-organ,  or  modified  epidermal  tract, 
specialized  as  a sensitive  surface  or  area,  it 
may  be  free  on  the  general  surface  of  the  integument,  or 
more  or  less  covered  in  a special  sac  or  inversion  of  the 
epidermis,  or  even  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  epidermis 
into  canals  of  the  corium,  hence  called  neuromastic  canals. 
These  canals  may  be  strengthened  by  bones  or  scales  de- 
veloped about  the  site  of  the  neuro-epithelial  tract.  Neu- 
roraasts  are  found  in  all  fishes  and  aquatic  amphibians, 
but  not  in  the  higher  air-breathing  vertebrates.  Also 
called  nerve-hillock. 

neuromastic  (nu-ro-mas'tik),  a.  [<  neuromast 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  neuro- 
masts: as,  neuromastic  canals,  into  which  these 
structures  may  be  withdrawn ; neuromastic 
bones  or  scales,  developed  in  connection  with 
neuromasts. 

neuromata,  n.  Plural  of  neuroma. 
neuromatous  (nu-rom'a-tus),  a.  [<  neuroma{t -) 
+ -ous.  ] Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
neuroma. 

neuromere  (nu'ro-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  veiipov,  nerve 
(with  ref.  to  neuron),  + ptpoc,  a part.]  A seg- 
ment or  division  of  the  neuron, 
neuromerous  (nu-rom'e-rus),  a.  [<  neuromere 
+ -ous.]  Segmented,  as  the  neuron  of  a ver- 
tebrate; having  or  consisting  of  nervous  meta- 
meres. 

neuromimesis  (nu'ro-mi-me'sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
veiipov,  nerve,  + pipt/at;,  imitation:  see  mime- 
sis.] Imitation  in  neurotic  patients  of  organic 
disease;  nervous  mimicry, 
neuromimetic  (nu"ro-mi-met,ik),  n.  [<  neuro- 
mimesis,  after  mimetic.]  Pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibiting neuromimesis. 

neuromuscular  (nu-ro-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  Gr. 

veiipov,  nerve,  + L.  musculus,  muscle:  see  mus- 
cular.] Pertaining  to  nerve  and  to  muscle ; es- 
pecially, resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  nervous  and  of  muscular  tissue ; having 
a character  intermediate  between  that  of  mus- 
cle and  that  of  nerve ; representing  or  physio- 
logically acting  both  as  a nerve  and  as  a mus- 
cle: as,  the  neuromuscular  cells  of  the  fresh- 
water polyp  {Hydra).  In  these  cells,  which  exhibit 
the  beginnings  both  of  a nervous  and  of  a muscular  system, 
the  indifference  of  such  systems  is  seen ; for  every  single 
cell  is  in  part  nervous,  responding  to  stimuli,  and  in  part 
muscular,  or  executive  of  movements  which  result  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  other  part.  The  motile  filaments 
into  which  these  neuromuscular  cells  are  drawn  out  are 
called  fibers  of  Kleinenbery.  The  whole  complex  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  of  any  animal  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  based  upon  and  derived  from  this  primitive, 
simple,  and  direct  continuity  of  parts  of  a single  neuro- 
muscular form-element,  one  part  functioning  as  a nerve 
and  the  other  as  a muscle.  Also  nervimuscular. 

neuromyological  (nu-ro-ml-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
neuromyology  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
neuromyology. 


neuromyology  (nu//r6-mi-ol'6-ji),  ».  [<  Gr. 

veiipov,  nerve,  + yiig,  muscle,  + -Xoyia,  < Xeyeiv, 
speak : see  -ology.  Cf.  myology.]  A system  of 
classifying  and  naming  muscles  with  reference 
to  the  nerves;  myology  based  upon  neurology. 


Neurology  is  the  key  to  myology ; and  a neuro-myology 
is  practicable. 

^ Coues  and  Shute,  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  XXXII.  93. 

neuron  (nu'ron),  n. ; pi.  neura  (-ra).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veiipov,  nerve:  see  nerve.]  1.  The  cerebro- 
spinal axis  in  its  entirety. — 2.  The  nerve-cell 
with  its  processes  and  their  branches. — 3.  In 
entom.,  a nervure  of  an  insect’s  wing;  a vein  or 
costa. 

neuronosos  (nu-ron'o-sos),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  veiipov, 
nerve,  + vdoo'c,  disease.]  Any  disease  of  the 
nervous  system.  Also  neuronosus. 
neuropath  (nu'ro-path),  n.  [<  neuropath^.] 
1.  In  pathol.,  one  who  assigns  to  the  nervous 
system  an  excessive  if  not  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  disease. — 2.  A person  of  a nervous 
organization  liable  to  or  exhibiting  nervous  dis- 
ease. 

neuropathic  (nu-ro-path'ik),  a.  [<  neuropathy 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neuropathy, 
neuropathical  (nu-ro-path'i-kal),  a.  [<  neuro- 
pathic + -al.]  Same  as  neuropathic. 
neuropathically  (nu-ro-path'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a neuropathic  manner. 

neuropathological  (nu-ro-path-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 

[<  neuropatholog-y  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  system  or 
some  part  of  it. 

neuropathologist  (nu//ro-pa-thol'o-jist),  n.  [■< 
neuropatholog-y  + -ist.  ] One  who  is  skilled  in 
neuropathology. 

neuropathology  (nu,/ro-pa-thol'o-ji),  v.  [<  Gr. 
veiipov,  nerve,  + eedOog,  suffering,  + -/.oyta,  < /f- 
yetv,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  pathology.]  The 
sum  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system, 
neuropathy  (nu-rop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + -eradeta,  < irdOog,  suffering  ] In patliol., 
a general  term  for  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

neurophysiological  (nu-ro-fiz,/i-5-lo.j,i-kal),  a. 
[<  neurophysiology  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to 
neurophysiology. 

neurophysiology  (nu-ro-fiz-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
veiipov,  nerve,  + tfmatoXoyia,  physiology.]  Physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system, 
neuropodial  (nu-ro-po'di-al),  a.  [<  neuropo- 
dium + -al.]  Pertaining  to  neuropodia:  as,  a 
neuropodial  cirrus  or  filament.  See  cuts  under 
Polynoe, prtestomium,  and  pygidium. 
neuropodium  (nu-ro-po'di-um), pi.  neuropo- 
dia (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  veiipov,  nerve,  + nov;  (tto<S-) 
= E.  foot.]  One  of  the  series  of  ventral  or  in- 
ferior foot-stumps  of  a worm ; one  of  the  lower 
parapodia  of  an  annelid ; a ventral  oar : opposed 
to  notopodium.  See  parapodium. 
neuropore  (nu'ro-por),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ udpog,  pore.]  An  orifice  of  communication 
between  the  neural  canal  and  the  exterior  in 
the  embryos  of  some  animals.  An  anterior  neuro- 
pore, where  the  brain  remained  last  in  connection  with 
the  epidermis,  may  correspond  to  the  pineal  body.  In  the 
lancelet  it  is  a permanent  opening.  A posterior  neuro- 
pore  may  be  a neuranal  orifice,  or  on  closure  of  that  orifice 
may  be  diverted  into  a nenrenteric  canal. 

neuropsychology  (nu-ro-si-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  psychology.]  Neurology  in- 
cluding psychology. 

neuropsychopathic  (nu-ro-si-ko-path'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + ipvxt/,  soul,  + ua3d;,  suffer- 
ing: s eepathic.]  Pertaining  to  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  including  those  parts  of  it  sub- 
serving psychic  functions Neuropsychopathic 

constitution,  a permanent  condition  of  irritable  weak- 
ness of  the  nerve-centere,  especially  the  higher  or  psychi- 
cal ones,  exhibiting  itself  in  irregular  sleep,  exaggerated 
febrile  reactions,  liability  to  delirium  and  convulsions, 
headache,  susceptibility  to  alcohol,  diminished  or  exag- 
gerated sexual  instinct,  self-consciousness,  fickleness  in 
emotions,  lack  of  determination,  insane  temperament  or 
diathesis. 

neuropter  (nu-rop't^r),  ??.  [NL.]  Aneuropter- 
ou's  insect ; a member  of  the  order  Neuroptera. 
Neuroptera  (nu-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *neuropterus , < Gr.  vevpov , nerve,  4*  irrepdv , 
a wing.]  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta , founded 
by  Linnffius  in  1748.  It  was  originally  composed  of 
the  genera  Libellula,  Ephemera.  Phryganea,  Hemerobi- 
t is,  Myrmeleon,  Panorpa , and  Raphidia  ( Rhaphidia ).  the 
winged  termitesbeing  included  in  Hemerobius.  he  group 
thus  constituted  has  suffered  many  changes,  and  entomolo- 
gists are  still  far  from  agreed  upon  its  proper  definition. 
Fabricius  founded  a distinct  order  Odonata  for  the  Linnean 
Libelluloe  or  dragon-flies.  Kirby  separated  the  Linnean 
Phryganece  or  caddis-flies  under  the  ordinal  name  Tri- 
choptera.  Erichson  founded  the  order  Pseudoneuroptera 
for  those  Linnean  neuropters  whose  metamorphosis  is  in- 
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complete  and  whose  pupae  are  active.  These  eliminations 
left  the  Neuroptera  to  consist  of  the  families  Sialidce, 
Hemerobiidce,  Mantispidce , Myrmeleonidce,  and  Panorpidce. 
By  some  authors  the  Phryganeidoe  (the  Tnchuptera  of  Kir- 
by) are  still  assigned  to  Neuroptera , though  M Lachlan, 
Brauer,  and  others  exclude  than.  The  Iasi  -named  authori- 
ty has  the  largest  following  in  restricting  ihe  order  Neu- 
roptera to  the  four  families  Sialidce,  Hemerobiidce , Man- 
tispidce, and  Myrmeleonidce,  forming  a s parateoider  Pa- 
norpatce  for  the  family  Panorpidce,  and  leavii  g the  Tri- 
choptera  out  as  a separate  order.  In  this  restricted  sense 
the  technical  charact  ers  of  the  Neuroptera  are  — wings  four 
in  number  and  reticulate;  labial  palpi  three  jointed,  the 
joints  free  mandibles  free ; pupae  distinctly  mandibulate; 
and  larvae  as  in  Myrmeleon.  These  insects  are  all  carnivo- 
rous in  the  larval  state,  and  are  either  aquatic  or  terres- 
trial, the  aquatic  forms  pupating  terrestiiully.  bee  cuts 
under  Chrysopa,  Mantis,  and  nervure. 

neuropteral  (nu-rop'te-ral),  a.  [As  neuropter- 
ous  + -al.]  {Same  as  neuropterous.- 
neuropteran  (nu-rop'te-ran),  n.  [As  neuropter- 
oas  + -an.]  A neuropter. 

Neuropteris  (nu-rop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vev- 
pov f nerve,  + nrepl^,  fern.]  A group  of 
fossil  ferns,  described  by  Brongniart  in  1822, 
very  widely  distributed,  especially  character- 
istic of  the  Paleozoic  coal-measures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  not  passing 
above  the  Permian.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  bipin- 
nate,  or  tripinnate,  the  pinnules  rounded,  heart-shaped, 
or  auriculated  at  the  base,  the  median  nei  ve  sometimes 
almost  entirely  wanting,  and  generally  disappearing  alto- 
gether before  the  point  of  the  pinnule  is  reached— the 
nervation  diverging  from  the  base  or  from  the  middle 
nerve,  fan-like  and  curving  backward.  In  several  species 
the  main  stem  bears  rounded  or  kidney-shaped  leaflets, 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  a distinct  genus  ( Cyclop • 
teris.  The  fructification  of  Neuropteris  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  made  out,  but  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
petioles,  which  combine  characters  of  the  Marattiacese 
and  the  cycads,  the  genus  is  included  in  the  Cycadojilices. 

neuropterology  (nu-rop-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL. 
Neuroptera  + Gr.  -/.oyta,  < Xfyetv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  That  branch  of  entomology  which 
treats  of  neuropterous  insects, 
neuropteron  (nu-rop'te-ron),  n.  [NL. : see 
neuropter.]  An  insect  of  the  order  Neuroptera; 
a neuropter. 

neuropterous  (nu-rop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ’'neu- 
ropter us,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + icrepAv,  wing.] 
Having  conspicuous  neuration  of  the  wings ; 
netted-winged ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Neuroptera,  or  having  their  characters.  Also 
neuropteral.  See  cut  under  nervure. 
neuropurpuric  (nu'ro-per-pu'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
veiipov,  nerve,  + NL.  purpura  + -ic.  ] Pertain- 
ing to  the  nervous  system  and  to  purpura. — 
Neuropurpuric  fever,  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis. 

neuroretinitis  (nu-ro-ret-i-nl'tis),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veiipov,  nerve,  + NL.  reiiua,  q.  v.,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve, 
neurorthopter  (nu-ror-thop'ter),  n.  A member 
of  the  order  Neurorthoptera. 

Neurorthoptera  (nu-ror-thop'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  v.  vpov,  nerve,  + NL.  Orihoptera.] 
An  order  of  fossil  insects  of  the  coal  period, 
founded  by  C.  Brongniart  for  the  reception  of 
numerous  forms  which  resemble  the  modem 
leaf-insects  or  Phasmidw. 
neurorthopterous  (nu-r6r-thop'te-rus),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Neurorthoptera . 
neurosal  (nu-ro'sal),  a.  [<  neurosis  + -al.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a neurosis ; origi- 
nating in  the  nervous  system : as,  neurosal  dis- 
orders; the  neurosal  theory  of  gout, 
neurose  (nu'ros),  a.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + 
-ose.  Cf.  nervose,  nervous.]  1.  In  hot.,  same  as 
nerved. — 2.  In  entom.,  having  many  nervures 
or  veins:  applied  specifically  to  an  insect’s  wing 
when  it  has  discal  as  well  as  marginal  nervures. 
*See  cut  under  nervure. 

neurosis  (nu-ro'sis),  n. : pi.  neuroses  (-sez). 
[NI,.,  < Gr , 'vtiipov,  nerve,  + -osis. ] 1.  A ner- 

vous disease  without  recognizable  anatomical 
lesion,  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  etc. — 
2.  Normal  action  of  a nerve  ; molecular  change 
in  a nerve  or  nerve-center, 
neuroskeletal  (nu-ro-skel'e-tal),  a.  f<  neu- 
roskelcton  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neu- 
roskeleton; endoskeletal;  skeletal,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nervous  system, 
neuroskeleton  (nu-ro-skel'e-ton),  n.  [<  Gr. 
veiipov,  nerve,  + cue/ ierdv,  a dry  body  (skeleton) : 
see  skeleton.]  The  endoskeleton  of  a verte- 
brate; the  skeleton  proper,  or,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  that  which  consists  of  the  interior 
bony  framework  of  the  body,  and  is  developed 
in  special  relation  with  and  upon  the  pattern  of 
the  nervous  system,  serving  to  inclose  and  sup- 
port the  cerebrospinal  axis  and  main  nervous 
trunks:  a term  introduced  by  Cams  in  1828. 
The  term  is  correlated  with  dermoskeletxm,  sclero&kdeton, 
and  splanchnoskektm.  All  the  hones  of  “the  skeleton* 


neuroskeleton 

of  ordinary  language  are  neuroskeletal.  Compare  endo- 
skeleton  and  exoskeleton. 

neurospastt  (nu'ro-spast),  n.  [<  Gr.  vsvpd- 
awaaroc;,  drawn  or  actuated  by  strings,  as  a 
puppet,  < vevpov,  a sinew,  fiber,  string,  + tyrta- 
otoc,  verbal  adj.  of  airav,  draw  out  or  forth:  see 
spasm .]  A puppet;  a little  figure  put  in  motion 
by  a string. 

That  outward  form  is  but  a neurospast. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  84. 

neurospastict  (nu-ro-spas'tik),  a.  [<  neurospast 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
neurospast. 

To  these,  with  subtile  wires  and  neurospastic  springs, 
they  give,  now  and  then,  various  motions  of  head,  and 
eyes,  which  they  have  made  to  weep. 


II.  11.  It. 


3979 
A neutral. 


Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sate  as  neuters, 

Serve  him  that’s  overcome? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  i.  1. 
Damn’d  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 

Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  1.  39. 
2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex,  and  incapable  of 
propagation ; one  of  the  imperfectly  developed 
females  of  certain  social  insects,  as  ants  and 
bees,  which  perform  all  the  labors  of  the  com- 
munity;  a worker ._  See  cuts  under  bee,  Atta, 


neutralization 

The  right  of  blockade  is  one  affecting  neutrals,  and  a 
new  kind  of  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be  introduced 
into  the  law  of  nations  without  their  consent. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  iii.,  p.  443. 

neutralisation,  neutralise,  etc.  See  neutraU- 
zation,  etc. 

neutralist  (nu'tral-ist),  n.  [<  neutral  + -£s£.] 
One  who  professes  neutrality;  a neutral.  [Rare.] 

Intrusting  of  the  militia  and  navy  in  the  hands  of  neu- 
tralists, unfaithful  and  disaffected  persons. 

Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

[1648,  p.  6.  {Latham.) 


and  Termes. — 3.  In  hot.,  a plant  which  has  neutrality  (nu-tral'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  neutrality  = 


neither  stamens  nor  pistils.  See  cut  under 
neutral. — 4.  In  gram.,  a norm  of  the  neuter 
Fvelm  True  Religion  it  «n  ★ge“der-  Abbreviated  n,  and  neut. 

,a  „ ’ neutral  (nu'tral),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  neutral 

a " - a-  _ it,  neutrale,  < L.  neutralis,  neuter,  < neuter, 

neither:  see  neuter."]  I.  a.  1.  In  the  condition 
of  one  who  refrains  from  taking  sides  in  a 
contest  or  dispute ; taking  no  active  part  with 
either  of  two  contestants  or  belligerents;  not 
engaged  on  or  interfering  with  either  side. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a moment  ? No  man. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  115. 
He  [Templel  was  placed  in  the  territory  of  a great  neu- 
tral power,  between  the  territories  of  two  great  powers 
which  were  at  war  with  England. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
A neutral  State  is  one  which  sustains  the  relations  of 
amity  to  both  the  belligerent  parties,  or,  negatively,  is  a 
non  hostis,  . . . one  which  sides  with  neither  party  in  a 
war-  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 155. 

2.  Belonging  to  a neutral  state:  as,  neutral 
ships;  a neutral  flag. — 3.  Neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other;  intermediate;  indifferent;  me- 
diocre. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 

And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  xx. 
I was  resolved  to  assume  a look  perfectly  neutral : . . , 
a complete  virginity  of  face,  uncontaminated  with  the 
smallest  symptom  of  meaning. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcvi. 
4.  In  chem.,  exhibiting  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line qualities:  as,  neutral  salts. — 5.  In  hot ., 
sexless;  having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils,  as 


neuroterous  (nu-roi/e-ras),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  genus  Neuroterus' 

Neuroterus  (nu-rot'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Hartig, 
1840).]  A genus  of  hymenopterous  gall-insects 
of  the  family  Cynipidce,  exhibiting  partheno- 
genesis. Forms  of  one  of  the  alternate  generations  are 
known  as  Spathegaster.  N.  lenticularis  makes  oak-galls, 
the  insect  produced  in  which  in  turn  makes  galls  of  an- 
other kind,  which  yield  Spathegaster.  The  neuroterous 
generation  is  represented  only  by  females,  the  spathe- 
gastric  by  both  sexes. 

neurotherapeutics  (nfi-ro-ther-a-pu'tiks),  n.  [< 

Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  therapeutics .]  Therapeu- 
tics of  nervous  disease. 

neurotherapy  (nu-ro-ther'a-pi),  ».  [<  Gr.  vev- 
pov, nerve,  + Oepanela,  medical  treatment.] 
Same  as  neurotherapeutics. 
neurotic  (nu-rot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  neurosis 
(-of-)  + -tc.]  I .a.  1.  Relating  to  the  nervous 
system  or  to  neuroses : as,  a neurotic  disease. 

A]]  of  us,  in  certain  neurotic  crises,  hear  music  or  see 
pictures  or  receive  other  striking  and  mysterious  impres- 
s'0118* New  Princeton  Ltev.,  II.  158, 

2.  Prone  to  the  development  of  neuroses. 

The  neurotic  woman  is  sensitive,  zeaious,  managing, 
self-forgetful,  wearing  herself  for  others ; the  hysteric, 
whether  languid  or  impulsive,  is  purposeless,  introspec- 
tive, and  selfish.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  162. 

3.  Capable  of  acting  on  the  nerves ; nervine. 

II.  n.  1.  A disease  having  Its  seat  in  the 
nerves. — 2.  A medicine  for  nervous  affec- 
tions; a nervine. 

neurotomical  (nu-ro-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  neurot- 
om-y  + Ac-alf]  Pertaining  to  neurotomy, 
neurotomy  (nu-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  a 
tendon,  smew,  nerve,  + -royla,  < rtpveiv,  rauuv, 
*cut.]  In  surg.,  the  division  of  a nerve, 
neurotonic  (nu-ro-ton'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  vevpov,  a 
nerve,  + E.  tome.]  A medicine  employed  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system, 
neurotrophic  (nu-ro-trof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vevpov, 

nerve,  + rpoepf/,  nourishment.]  Pertaining  to 
or  dependent  on  trophic  influences  coming 
through  the  nerves. 

neurypnologist  (nu-rip-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  neu- 
rypnolog-y  + -isf.]  Same  as  neurohypnologist. 
neurypnology  (nu-rip-nol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as 
neurohypnology.  -Braid. 

Neustrian  (nus'tri-an),  a.  [<  Neustria  (see  def.) 
+ -an.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  Neustria,  a kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  comprising  Prance  north  of 
the  Loire,  and  Flanders:  as  generally  used,  op- 
posed to  Austrasian. 

To  no  small  extent  the  Neustrian  Franks  had  lost  their 
old  Germanic  vigour.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  531. 

neut.  An  abbreviation  of  neuter. 
neuter  (mV ter),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  neuter,  neither; 
in  grammatical  use,  neuter,  tr.  Gr.  ovderepog 
( neutrum  genus , tr.  Gr.  ykvog  ovdkrepov,  neuter 
gender) ; < ne,  not  (see  we),  + u ter,  either,  one 
of  two.]  I.  a.  1.  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other ; not  adhering  to  either  party ; taking  no 
part  with  either  side,  as  in  a contention  or  dis- 
cussion ; neutral. 

The  duke  and  all  his  countrey  abode  as  neuter,  and  helde 
with  none  of  both  parties. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cclii. 

I cannot  mend  it,  I must  needs  confess ; . . . 

But  since  1 caunot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I do  remain  as  neuter.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  3.  169. 
Mr.  Burcheli,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with  great 
ardour;  and  I stood  neuter.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 

2.  In  gram.:  ( a ) Of  neither  gender;  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine:  used  when  words  are 
grammatically  or  formally  distinguished  as 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — a distinction 
made  in  English  only  in  the  pronouns  he,  she, 
it.  (b)  Neither  active  nor  passive;  intransi- 
tive. Abbreviated  n.  and  neut. — 3.  In  lot., 
same  as  neutral. — 4.  In  zool.,  having  no  fully 
developed  sex : as,  neuter  bees. 

III.  36 


Neutral  Flowers  of  ( a)  Snow-ball  Tree  ( Viburnum  Opulus)  j (J)  Co- 
reopsis verticiliata  la  ray-flower) ; (c)  Polyodon  Texanus. 

the  ray-flowers  of  many  composites,  the  margi- 
nal flowers  of  Hydrangea,  and  the  upper  florets 
of  many  grasses.  See  cut  under  Hydrangea. — 
6.  In  elect,  and  magnetism,  not  electrified ; not 
magnetized. — 7.  In  color,  of  low  chroma ; with- 
out positive  quality  of  color;  grayish Neutral 

axis,  in  mech.  Seeaxisi. — Neutral  blue,  equilibrium 
Seethe  noun».—  Neutral  line  or  equator  of  a magnet.” 
See  magnet. — Neutral  salts,  in  che.ni.,  salts  in  which  all 
the  hydrogen  atoms  of  an  acid  capable  of  replacement  by 
basic  radicals  have  been  so  replaced,  as  sodium  sulphate 
(NaoS04).  distinguished  from  hydrogen-sodium  sulphate 
(NaHS04).  Neutral  salts  may,  however,  react  either  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral  with  test-paper.  Better  called  normal 
salts. — Neutral  vowel,  the  vowel-sound  heard  in  such 
accented  syllables  as  but,  son, flood,  trust,  firm,  earn,  etc., and 
very  widely  in  unaccented  syllables:  so  called  because  of 
the  virtual  absence  in  its  utterance  of  a positive  determin- 
ing position  of  the  organB,  it  being  rather  the  product  of 
intonation  of  their  indifferent  position  in  breathing,  and 
the  form  toward  which  vowels  excessively  slighted  in  pro- 
nunciation tend.  It  is  instanced  also  by  the  French 
“mute  e”  (where  this  is  not  altogether  silenced),  by  the 
e of  many  unaccented  syllables  in  German,  and  so  on.— 
Neutral  zone,  in  bob,  in  the  Characece,  the  motionless 
hyaline  band  of  protoplasm,  entirely  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyl-grains,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  two  cur- 
rents of  oppositely  rotating  protoplasm  in  active  growing 
cells.  Also  called  indifferent  line. 

II.  n.  A person,  party,  or  nation  that  takes 
no  part  in  a contest  between  others ; one  who 
or  that  which  occupies  a neutral  or  indifferent 
position. 

As  a painted  tyrant,  PyrrhUB  stood, 

And  like  a neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 

Did  nothing.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  503. 


Sp.  neutralidad  = Pg.  neutralidade  = It.  neu- 
tralitd  = D.  neutraliteit  = G.  neutralitat  = Sw. 
Dan.  neutralitet,  < ML.  neutralita(,t-)s,  a neutral 
condition,  < L.  neutralis,  neutral:  see  neutral .] 

1 . The  state  of  being  neutral  or  of  being  unen- 
gaged in  a dispute  or  contest  between  others ; 
the  taking  of  no  part  on  either  side;  in  inter- 
national law,  the  attitude  and  condition  of  a 
nation  or  state  which  does  not  take  part  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  in  a war  between  other  states, 
but  maintains  relations  of  amity  with  all  the 
contending  parties . It  is  not  a departure  from  neu- 
trality  to  furnish  to  either  of  the  contending  parties  sup- 
plies which  do  not  fall  within  the  description  of  contra- 
band  of  war — that  is,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
things  out  of  which  munitions  of  war  are  made. 

Purchase  but  their  neutrality,  thy  sword 

Will,  in  despite  of  oracles,  reduce 

The  rest  of  Greece.  Glover,  Athenaid,  ix. 

Venice,  with  her  usual  crafty  policy,  kept  aloof,  main- 
taining a position  of  neutrality  between  the  belligerents. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

2.  Indifference  in  quality ; a state  neither  very 
good  nor  very  evil.  [Rare.] 

There  is  no  health ; physicians  say  that  we 

At  best  enjoy  but  a neutrality. 

Donne,  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

3f.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Hence  appeareth  the  truth  of  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
...  I and  the  Father  are  one,  where  the  plurality  of  the 
verb,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  noun,  with  the  distinction 
of  their  persons,  speak  a perfect  identity  of  their  essence. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  the  Creed,  ii.  3,  § 38. 

4.  In  chem.,  the  state  of  being  neither  acid  nor 
basic;  absence  of  the  power  to  saturate  or 

combine  with  either  an  acid  or  a base Armed 

neutrality.  See  armed.— Proclamation  of  neutrali- 
ty, in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  proclamation  by  which  Washington 
in  1793,  announced  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war  then  begun  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
= Syn.  1.  Neutrality,  Indifference.  A nation  may  be  very 
far  from  viewing  or  regarding  with  indifference  a war  be- 
tween two  of  its  neighbors,  and  yet  it  may  preserve  a strict 
neutrality — that  is,  it  may  refrain  strictly  from  helping 
the  one  that  it  wishes  to  see  victorious  or  hindering  the 
one  that  it  wishes  to  see  defeated. 

A state  may  stipulate  to  observe  perpetual  neutrality 
towards  some  or  all  of  its  surrounding  neighbors,  on  con- 
dition of  having  its  own  neutrality  respected. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law,  § 156. 

Met 

With  blank  indifference , or  with  blame  reproved. 

. if.  Arnold,  Buried  Life. 

neutralization  (nu,,'tral-i-za'shgn),  n.  [=  F. 
neutralisation;  as  neutralize  + -ation.J  1.  The 
act  of  neutralizing;  specifically,  in  chem.,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  a base  are  so  com- 
bined that  the  resulting  compound  has  neither 
acid  nor  basic  properties.  Thus,  if  a solution  of  so- 
dium hydroxid  is  carefully  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  the 
acidity  of  the  mixture  grows  less  and  at  length  quite  dis- 
appears, leaving  the  mixture  with  neither  acid  nor  basic 
properties.  This  is  the  neutralization  point.  If  more  so- 
dium hydroxid  is  added,  it  imuarts  a basic  or  alkaline  prop- 
erty to  the  mixture.  Neutralization  can  then  be  brought 
about  only  by  addition  of  an  acid.  In  these  cases  the 
acid  and  base  are  said  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  name 
neutralization  is  also  given  to  the  decomposition  of  alka- 
line carbonates  by  the  addition  of  some  stronger  acid  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  wholly  to  displace  carbonic  acid. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  neutralization  is  ef- 
fected by  the  addition  of  a substance  which,  even  if  added 
in  excess,  produces  a precipitate,  and  so  leaves  the  solu- 
tion neutral,  so  that  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant is  without  much  importance. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  425. 
2.  (a)  An  act  of  one  or  more  nations  impos- 
ing upon  one  of  their  number  or  upon  another 
state  a condition  of  permanent  neutrality  by 
ordaining  that  it  shall  not  take  part  in  any  war 
into  which  the  others  may  enter,  in  considera- 
tion for  which  its  freedom  from  attack  is  usu- 
ally guaranteed,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzerland 
in  1815,  and  Belgium  since  its  separation  from 
the  Netherlands  in  1830.  (6)  An  act  of  military 
powers  agreeing  that  certain  persons,  property, 
and  places,  such  as  surgeons,  chaplains,  and  the 
wounded,  medical  supplies,  hospitals,  and  am- 
bulances, shall  he  deemed  neutral  in  war,  and 
not  subject  to  capture,  etc.,  as  was  agreed  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  1864.  (c)  More  loosely, 
the  act  of  securing  by  convention  immunity 
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for  certain  territory  or  waters  from  being  made 
the  scene  of  hostilities  or  of  exclusive  national 
maritime  jurisdiction,  as  for  the  Black  Sea, 
1856,  and  for  the  Congo  in  Central  Africa,  1885. 

( d ) The  condition  of  immunity  and  restriction 
resulting  from  any  of  such  acts. 

* Also  spelled  neutralisation. 
neutralize  (nu'tral-iz),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  neu- 
tralized, ppr.  neutralizing . [=  F.  neutraliser  = 

Sp.  Pg.  neutralizar  = It.  neutralizzare ; as  neu- 
tral + -ize.]  1.  To  render  neutral;  reduce  to 
a state  of  neutrality  between  different  parties 
or  opinions.  Specifically — (a)  To  bestow  by  conven- 
tion a neutral  character  upon  (states,  persons,  and  things 
which  would  or  might  otherwise  bear  a belligerent  char- 
acter); declare  non  belligerent,  (b)  To  prohibit  hostili- 
ties within  the  limits  of,  as  territory  or  waters. 

The  article  of  the  treaty  which  referred  to  the  Black  Sea 
is  of  especial  importance.  “The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised  ; 
its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity  in- 
terdicted to  the  flag  of  war  of  either  of  the  Powers  pos- 
sessing its  coasts  or  of  any  other  Power.” 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxviii. 

2.  In  chem.,  to  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of,  by  chem- 
ical combination.  See  neutralization , 1. 

Ammonia  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids,  and  forms 
a very  important  class  of  salts, 

W.  A.  Miller , Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 369. 

3.  To  render  inoperative ; invalidate;  nullify; 
counterbalance : as,  to  neutralize  opposition. 

He  acts  as  Archimedes  would  have  done  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  move  the  earth  by  a lever  fixed  on  the  earth. 
The  action  and  reaction  neutralise  each  other. 

Macaulay , West.  Reviewer’s 'Def.  of  Mill. 

As  one  poison  will  sometimes  neutralise  another,  when 
wholesome  remedies  would  not  avail,  so  he  was  restrain- 
ed by  a bad  passion  from  quaffing  his  full  measure  of 
evil.  Dickens , Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xi. 

Also  spelled  neutralise. 

= Syn.  3.  Annul,  Nullify,  Annihilate,  Neutralize.  These 
words  agree  in  meaning  the  bringing  of  a thing  to  nothing, 
causing  it  to  cease  to  be  absolutely,  or  as  to  some  special 
relation.  Annul  represents  an  official  or  authoritative  act: 
as,  to  annul  an  edict.  (S ee  abolish.)  Nullify,  to  render  in- 
valid or  of  no  avail,  is  more  general  and  less  often  official : 
a law  may  be  illegally  nullified  by  inert  resistance.  To  an- 
nihilate is  to  reduce  to  nothing,  and  should  be  used  only 
where  absolute  putting  out  of  existence  is  meant ; such 
expressions  as  “his  army  was  literally  annihilated " are 
manifestly  improper;  “his  army  was  annihilated"  would 
be  proper  by  strong  hyperbole,  if  the  army  was  so  broken 
up  that  no  parts  of  it  were  ever  gathered  together  again. 
To  neutralize  is  to  bring  to  nothing  in  respect  to  some  spe- 
cial relation,  or  to  render  inoperative  or  inefficacious  in 
respect  to  certain  other  agencies  or  forces,  by  a contrary 
or  counterbalancing  force  : as,  to  neutralize  an  acid ; his 
efforts  were  neutralized  by  the  influence  of  his  opponent. 
That  which  is  neutralized  would  naturally  have  force  in 
itself ; hence  we  should  not  speak  of  neutralizing  a law  or 
a command. 

neutralizer  (nu'tral-I-zer),  n.  [<  neutralise  + 
-er1.]  One  who  or  that  which  neutralizes ; that 
which  destroys,  disguises,  or  renders  inert  the 
peculiar  properties  of  anything.  Also  spelled 
neutraliser. 

This  neutralizer  should  be  set  on  a higher  level,  that  no 
further  pumping,  to  the  end  of  the  acetate  of  lime  pro- 
cess, may  be  necessary.  Spoils'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  13. 

neutrally  (nu'tral-i),  adv.  In  a neutral  man- 
ner ; without  taking  part  with  either  side ; as  a 
neutral. 

neutria,  n.  See  nutria. 

neutrophile  (nu'tro-fil),  a.  [<  L.  neuter , neither, 
*+  Gr.  (j>i/iOgf  loving.]  In  histol.  and  bacteriol ., 
staining  with  dyes  of  neutral  reaction, 
neuvaine  (ne-van'),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  no- 
vena),  a period  of  nine  days : see  novena.']  Same 
as  novena . 

nevadite  (ne-va'dit),  n.  [<  Nevada , one  of  the 
United  States,  + - ite 2.]  See  rhyolite. 
neve1!,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  nefa , nephew:  see  neph- 
ew.] A nephew. 

Vt  of  Egipte,  riche  man, 

Wente  Abram  in  to  lond  Canaan ; 

And  Loth  hise  neue  and  Sarray 
Bileften  bi-twen  Betel  and  Ay. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  799. 
Preieth  a pater  noster  priuely  this  time 
For  the  hend  erl  of  Herford,  sir  Humfray  de  Bowne, 
The  king  Edwardes  newe  at  Glouseter  that  ligges. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  166. 

neve2t,  n.  [<  L.  nepos , a spendthrift,  prodigal : 
see  nephew.]  A spendthrift.  Halliwell . 
neve3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  neaf. 
neve4,  n.  See  nceve. 

neve  (na-va/),  n.  [F.,  < L.  nix  ( niv -),  snow:  see 
snow1.]  Same  as  firn.  Also  glacier-snow. 
nevel  (nev'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  neveled  or 
nevelled,  ppr.  neveling  or  nevelling.  [Also  spelled, 
erroneously,  knevel;  freq.,  < neve,  neaf , the  fist: 
see  neaf.]  To  pommel;  beat  with  the  fists. 
[Scotch.] 
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Twa  land-loupers  . . . got  me  down,  and  knevelled  me 
sair  aneuch.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiv. 

nevenf  (nev'en),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  nevenen , nevnen, 
nempnen , nemnen , < AS.  nemnian , nemnan  (=  OS. 
nemnjan  = OHG.  nemnan , MHG.  nemnen , nen- 
nen,  G.  nennen  = Icel.  nefna  = Goth.  namnjan)f 
name,  < nama  ( naman -),  name:  see  name1,  n. 
Cf.  name1,  v.]  To  name;  call;  tell;  say. 

He  that  neuenes  God  and  sweris  fals  dispy se  God. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

I wol  yow  telle,  as  was  me  taught  also. 

The  foure  spirites  and  the  bodies  sevene, 

By  ordre,  as  ofte  I herde  my  lord  hem  nevene. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  268. 

never  (nev'er),  adv.  [<  ME.  never,  nevere,  nevre, 
nefer,  nefre,  ncevre , etc.  (also  contr.  near,  < ME. 
nere,  ner),  < AS.  ncefre,  never,  not  ever,  < ne , 
not,  + dlfre,  ever:  see  ne  and  ever.]  1.  Not 
ever;  not  at  any  time;  at  no  time,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future. 

He  ansuerde  that  he  wolde  neuer  beknyght  before  that 
the  beste  knyght  of  the  worlde  that  eny  man  knewe  hadde 
yove  hym  armes  and  the  acoole. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  520. 
One  day  we  shall  blessedly  meet  again,  never  to  depart. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  iii. 
She  never  was  to  me  but  all  obedience. 
Sweetness,  and  love. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  4. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ; hope  never  comes, 

That  comes  all.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  66. 

Never  did  a more  gallant  and  self-confident  little  army 
tread  the  earth.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  86. 

2.  In  no  degree;  not  at  all;  not  a whit;  not, 
emphatically. 

“ Throw  down  the  ba’,  ye  Jew’s  daughter, 

Throw  down  the  ba’  to  me  ! ” 

**  Never  a bit,”  says  the  Jew’s  daughter, 

“ Till  up  to  me  come  ye." 

Hugh  of  Lincoln  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  139). 
Let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 

For  I will  love  tnee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Shak .,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1.  77. 
At  this  rate  a head  will  be  reckoned  never  the  wiser  for 
being  bald.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  497. 

Never  fear,  he’s  the  son  of  an  excellent  Scottish  lawyer ; 
he’ll  shew  blood,  I'll  warrant  him. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxvii. 
[Never  in  this  use,  with  the  following  indefinite  article  a, 
is  equivalent  to  no,  or  none,  and  in  the  contracted  form 
ne'er  a is  the  source  of  the  dialectal  or  slang  adjective  nary. 

’Tis  no  matter : neier  a fantastical  knave  of  them  all 
shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3.  107.] 

Never  indebted,  in  law,  a plea  allowed  at  common  law  in 
actions  of  debt  on  simple  contracts  other  than  negotiable 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  defendant  “ never  was  indebted 
in  manner  and  form  as  in  the  declaration  alleged,”  which 
plea  in  general  put  in  issue  whatever  plaintiff  might  be 
required  to  prove  under  his  declaration.— Never  so, 
never  such,  to  whatever  extent  or  degree  ; no  matter  how 
(much,  great,  etc.);  as  never  before  was. 

Though  there  be  never  so  moche  taken  awey  thereof  on 
the  Day,  at  Morwe  it  is  as  fulle  azeti  as  evere  it  was. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  32. 
Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  chain- 
ing never  so  wisely.  Ps.  lviii.  5. 

But  as  for  the  women,  poore  soules ! bee  they  never  so 
good,  they  have  the  gates  shut  against  them. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  46. 
[In  this  idiom  there  is  a suppressed  comparison — ‘ never 
(at  any  other  time)  so  (great,  good,  much,  etc.'*  as  in  the 
case  supposed  or  considered.’  Never,  becoming  merely 
emphatic,  is  now  usually  replaced  by  ewer.]— Never  the 
neart,  never  the  nearer.  See  near.  [Never  is  much 
used  in  composition,  as  in  newer-ending,  newer-failing, 
newer-dying,  newer-ceasing,  newer-fading.] 

nevermore  (nev'er-mor'),  adv.  [<  ME.  never- 
more, nevremore;  < never  + more1.]  Never 
again;  at  no  future  time. 

She  wanderd  to  the  dowie  glen, 

And  nevir  mair  was  sein. 

Sir  James  the  Pose  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  76). 
And  my  heart  from  out  that  shadow,  that  lies  floating  on 
the  floor, 

Shall  be  lifted  — nevermore.  Poe,  The  Raven, 

never-strike  (nev'er-strik),  n.  A man  who 
never  yields.  [Rare.] 

So  off  went  Yeo  to  Plymouth,  and  returned  with  Drew 
and  a score  of  old  never -strikes. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xvi. 

nevertheheldert,  adv.  [ME.,  < never  4-  the 2 4- 

helder,  < Icel.  heldr  (=  Sw.  liellre,  heller  = Dan. 
hellere,  heller = Goth,  haldis ),  more,  rather,  but.] 
None  the  more ; not  in  a greater  degree. 

Nawther  faltered  ne  fel  the  freke  neuer -the-helder, 
Bot  stythly  he  start  forth  vpon  styf  schonkes. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  430. 

neverthelatert,  conj.  [Also  neverthelatter ; < 
never  + the2  4-  later,  latter.]  Nevertheless. 

Neverthelater,  many  temptations  go  over  his  heart,  and 
the  law,  as  a right  hang  man,  tormenteth  his  conscience. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  35. 
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Neuerthelatter  ye  shall  seke  the  Lord  your  God  euen 
there,  and  shall  fyndhym  yf  thou  seke  hym  with  all  thyne 
hearte  and  with  all  thy  soule.  Bible  of  1551,  Deut.  iv.  29. 

nevertheless  (nev'er-THe-les'),  conj.  [<  ME. 
never  the  lesse,  never  the  lasse,  etc.;  < never  4-  the2 
+ less1.]  Not  or  none  the  less;  notwithstand- 
ing. 

They  [though]  that  hyt  be  so,  that  there  been  many  other 
Wayes  that  men  goon  by  aftur  Countrees  that  they  comen 
fram,  nevere  the  lasse  thay  turne  alle  un  tylle  an  ende. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  12S. 
Yet  neuer  the  lese,  sithe  I vnderstonde 
Your  purpose  is  to  depart  owt  of  the  land, 

I wolle  fulfllle  your  pleasur  in  this  case. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1108. 
That  which  irresistibly  strikes  us  as  true,  that  which 
seems  self-evident,  that  which  commends  itself  to  us,  may 
nevertheless,  we  learn,  not  be  true  at  all. 

J.  P.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  8. 

neverthemoret,  otiv.  [<  never  + the 2 + morel.] 
None  the  more. 

There  is  another  like  lawe  enacted  agaynst  wearing  of 
Irish  apparrell,  but  neverthemore  is  it  observed  by  any. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

neveut,  nevewt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  nephew. 
Chaucer. 

nevey,  nevy  (nev'i),  n.  Dialectal  forms  of 
nephew. 

nevowt,  nevot,  nevoyt,  «■  Forms  of  nephew. 
new  (nu),  a.  [<  ME.  newe,  niwe,  nywe,<.  AS .niwe, 
nedwe,  nidwe  = OS.  niwi,  niuwi  = OFries.  nie  = 
D.  nieuw  = MLG.  nie,  nige,  nigge,  LG.  nij,  nije 
= OHG.  niwi,  niuwi,  MHG.  niuwe,  G.  neu  = Icel. 
nyr  = Sw.  Dan.  ny  = Goth,  niujis  = W.  newydd 
= Ir.  Gael,  nuadh  = Bret,  nevez  (Old  Celtic,  in 
place-names,  Novo-,  Novio-)  = L.  novus  (>  It. 
nuovo  - - Sp.  nuevo  = Pg.  novo  = F.  neuf)  = 
OBulg.  novu,  novui  - Russ,  novuii  - Lith.  nau- 
jas  = Gr.  t’tof,  orig.  *vlFoq  = Pers.  nau  = Skt. 
nava,  navya  (>  Hind,  nau),  new;  cf.  Skt.  nutana, 
new;  prob.  lit.  ‘that  which  now  is’  or  has  just 
appeared,  < Skt.,  etc.,  nu,  Goth,  nu,  AS.  nu,  E. 
now:  see  now.  From  the  L.  novus  are  ult.  E. 
novel,  novelty,  etc.,  innovate,  renovate,  etc.]  1. 
Lately  or  freshly  made,  invented,  produced, 
grown,  or  in  any  way  or  by  any  means  come 
into  being  or  use ; novel ; recent ; having  existed 
a short  time  only : opposed  to  old,  and  used  of 
things : as,  a new  coat ; a new  hook ; a new  fash- 
ion ; a new  idea;  new  wine;  new  cheese;  new 
potatoes. 

He  gan  synge  this  nywe  Bong  byuore  alle  that  were  ther 
ney.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 

For  men  seyn  alle  weys,  that  neice  tllynges  and  newe 
tydynges  ben  plesant  to  here.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  514. 
Hire  . . . schoos  ful  moyste  and  newe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  467. 
The  most  calamitous  events,  either  to  themselves  or 
others,  can  bring  new  affliction. 

Goldsmith , The  Bee,  No.  2. 
The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be : . . . 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  any 
thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new l it  hath  been 
already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.  Eccl.  i.  9, 10. 

Then  a whole  new  loaf  was  short ! for  I know,  of  course, 
when  our  bread  goes  faster. 

Hood,  A Rise  at  the  Father  of  Angling. 

2.  Lately  introduced  to  knowledge;  not  before 
known;  recently  discovered:  as,  a new  metal; 
a new  species  of  animals  or  plants. 

Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head, 

Of  the  new' st  and  finest,  finest  wear-a? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  827. 

3.  Appearing  in  a changed  character  or  con- 
dition, or  in  a changed  aspect  of  opinion,  feel- 
ing, or  health,  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
a change  in  the  dominant  idea,  principle,  or 
habit;  changed  from  the  former  state,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual,  of  the  same  person. 

In  our  differences  with  Rome  he  is  strangely  vnflx’t,  and 
a new  man  euery  day,  as  his  last  discourse-hooks  Medita- 
tions transport  him. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Scepticke  in  Religion. 

Sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  lxxxvi. 
[In  the  following  extract  used  substantively : 

Ne  in  hire  wille  she  chaunged  for  no  newe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1875.] 

4.  Not  habituated;  unfamiliar;  unaccustom- 
ed: as,  he  is  new  to  his  surroundings;  a state- 
ment new  to  me. 

Twelve  young  mules,  a strong  laborious  race. 

New  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace. 

Fenton,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  iv.  861. 
As  Mr.  Verdant  Green  was  quite  new  to  round  bowling, 
it  was  rather  too  quick  for  him. 

Cuthbert  Bede,  Verdant  Green,  i.  2. 

5.  Other  than  the  former  or  the  old ; different ; 
not  the  same  as  before : as,  a new  horse. 
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'Ban,  ’Ban,  Cacaliban 

Has  a new  master : get  a new  man. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  189. 

New  instruments  are  seldom  handled  at  first  with  per- 
fect ease.  Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation, 

[xvi.  16,  note. 

The  amount  of  work  done  inside  the  human  body  by  the 
heart  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  so 
great  that,  if  it  were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  itself,  a new  heart  would  be  required 
every  week  ! W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  192. 

The  same  subject,  dealt  with  on  a new  side  of  Ocean, 
will  be  in  some  sort  a new  subject. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  7. 

6.  Freshly  emerged  from  any  condition  or  the 
effects  of  any  event. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a messenger, 

New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air. 

Dryden,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  1.  102. 

7.  Not  previously  well  known ; not  belonging 
to  a well-known  family,  or  not  long  known  to 
history : as,  new  people. 

By  superior  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge,  a new 
man  often  mounts  to  favour.  Addison. 

8.  Not  used  before,  or  recently  brought  into 
use;  not  second-hand:  as,  a new  copy  of  a 
book;  new  furniture. 

My  very  good  L.  may  se  how  coblerlike  I have  clouted  a 
new  patch  to  an  olde  sole. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  Finis. 

9.  Recently  begun ; starting  afresh : as,  a new 
moon. 

And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

10.  Retaining  original  freshness;  unimpaired. 

These  ever  new , nor  subject  to  decays, 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  1.  5L 

11.  Not  the  old;  distinguished  from  the  old 

while  named  after  it : used  specifically  in 
place-names:  as,  New  York;  New  London;  New 
Guinea. — 12.  Modern;  in  present  use : as ,New 
High  German;  New  Latin;  New  Greek Deduc- 

tion for  new.  See  deduction . — N ew  assignment,  bark, 
blue,  Christians.  See  the  nouns.— New  birth.  See 
regeneration. — New  chum,  a new  arrival  from  the  old 
country;  a greenhorn.  [Australia.] 

A new  chum  is  no  longer  a new  chum  when  he  can  plait 
a stock  whip.  M rs.  Campbell  Praed,  Head-Station,  p.  32. 
New  Church.  See  Swedenborgian.—  New  Court  Party. 
See  court— New  departure,  divinity,  foundation,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— New  for  Old,  the  name  of  a rule  used  in 
adjusting  a partial  loss  in  marine  insurance.  Under  this 
rule,  the  old  materials  are  applied  toward  payment  for  the 
new  by  deducting  their  value  from  the  gross  amount  of 
the  expenses  for  repairs.  From  the  balance  one  third  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  repairs  is  deducted  by  the  insurers, 
to  be  charged  against  the  shipowner  as  an  equivalent  for 
his  estimated  advantage  in  the  substitution  of  new  work 
for  the  old  which  it  replaces.—  New  Israelite.  Same  as 
Southcottian. — New  Jerusalem,  in  Scrip.,  the  heavenly 
city ; the  abode  of  God  and  his  saints. 

I John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven.  Rev.  xxi  2. 

New  Jerusalem  Church.  See  Swedenborgian. — New 
Latin.  See  Latin.— New  Lights,  see  lightK— New 
man,  Manichean,  measurement.  See  the  nouns.— 
New  promise,  in  law,  a promise  creating  a liability 
upon  a past  consideration  which  alone  might  not  support 
an  action,  as  where  a bankrupt  after  discharge  promises 
a creditor  that  he  will  pay  him  notwithstanding.  — New 
red.  Seefuchsin.— New  Red  Sandstone.  See  sandstone. 
— New  sand,  freshly  mixed  founding-sand  which  has  not 
yet  been  used.— New  School  Presbyterians.  See  Pres- 
byterian.— New  Style.  See  style.— New  Sunday.  Same 
as  Low  Sunday  (which  see,  under  low%).—  New  Testa- 
ment, trial.  See  the  nouns.— New  Thought,  an  opti- 
mistic system  of  doctrine  and  practice  based  on  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  through  a change  of  mind,  or  by  new 
thought,  outer  circumstances  may  be  controlled,  if  con- 
sistent with  a universal  love.— New  Week,  in  the  Gr.Ch., 
Easter  week.  See  renewal.—' The  New  Covenant,  the 
New  Learning,  the  new  meteorology,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— The  New  World,  North  and  South  America;  the 
western  hemisphere.  = Syn.  New,  Novel,  Modern,  Fresh, 
Recent,  Late.  In  this  connection  new  is  opposed  to  old  ; 
novel  to. familiar;  modern  to  ancient, medieval, antiquated, 
old-fashioned;  fresh  to  stale;  recent  and  late  to  early.  New 
is  the  general  word ; that  which  is  novel  is  unexpected, 
strange,  striking,  often  in  new  form,  but  also  pleasing : 
as,  a novel  combination  of  old  ideas;  that  which  is  modern 
and  Jresh  exists  at  the  time  referred  to;  that  which  is  re- 
cent or  late  is  separated  from  the  time  of  action  by  only  a 
short  interval:  as,  the  late  ministry,  a recent  arrival,  recent 
times. 

new  (nu),  adv.  [<  ME.  newe,  < AS.  niwe,  nige 
(also  niwan,  nedwan,  neon),  adv.,  newly,  < niwe , 
adj.,  new : see  new,  a.]  1 . Newly ; lately  ; re- 

cently. 

My  besy  gost,  that  thrusteth  alway  newe, 

To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fresh  of  hewe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L 103. 

Gospeller.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith?  . . . 

Roger.  Ay,  that  am  I,  new  converted. 

„ Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  3. 

2f.  Anew. 

Buy 

The  covering  off  o’  churches ; . . . 

Let  them  stand  bare,  as  do  their  auditory  ; 

Or  cap  them  new  with  shingles. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
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[New  is  much  used  adverbially  in  composition : as,  in  new- 
horn,  new- dropped,  new-made,  new- grown,  7iew;-formed, 
new-found.]  — All  newt,  recently;  freshly;  anew. 

He  was  shave  al  newe  in  his  manere. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  582. 
New  and  newt,  again  and  again. 

Pandare  wep  as  he  to  water  wolde, 

And  poked  ever  his  nece  newe  and  newe. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  116. 
Of  new,  of  the  newt,  anew ; afresh ; newly.  Compare  of 
old,  under  old. 

This  ordynaunce  they  had  made  of  newe,  that  the  french- 
men  knewe  nat  of. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  clxi. 

newt  (nu),  v.  [<  ME.  newen , < AS.  niwian  (= 
OS.  niwian  = OHG.  niuwon , niwon , MHG.  niuwen , 
niwen=Gtoth..,  in  comp.,  ana-niujan ),  make  new, 
< niwe , new : see  new,  a.  Cf.  renew .]  I.  trans. 
To  make  new ; renew. 

30ure  karis  weren  newed, 

And  coueitise  hath  crasid  goure  croune  ffor  euere ! 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  8. 
And  . . . alle  the  grauntes,  lybarties,  quytaunce,  and  fre 
custumes  . . . weconferme  . . . tothesamecitezens  and 
to  their  successours,  . . . and  hem  of  our  specyall  grace 
we  newe  and  graunte  hem  to  holde  free  euer. 

Charter  of  London,  in  Arnold’s  Chron.,  p.  21. 
II.  intrans.  To  renew  itself ; become  new. 
Every  day  hir  beaute  newed. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  906. 
The  worlde,  whiche  neweth  euery  daie. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

newaltyt,  w.  [<  *neical,  newel%,  4-  -ty;  an  accom. 
of  novelty. A new  thing;  a novelty. 

Good  Gorel,  stand  back,  and  let  me  see  a little ; my  wife 
loves  newalties  abominationly,  and  I must  tell  her  some- 
thing about  the  king.  The  Young  King  (1698).  ( Nares .) 

Newberrya  (nu-ber'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
its  discoverer,  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry.']  A name 
given  by  Torrey  in  1864  to  Hemilomes,  a genus 
of  the  Honotropaccx,  the  Indian-pipe  family, 
known  by  the  two  sepals.  The  species  of  this  sinfeu- 
lar  genus  of  parasitic  plants  are  smooth,  erect,  scaly  herbs, 
without  leaves  or  green  color,  and  bear  a flattened  head  of 
urn-shaped  flowers. 

newberyite  (nu'ber-i-it),  n.  [Named  after  J. 
C.  Newbery  of  Melbourne.]  A hydrous  phos- 
phate of  magnesium  occurring  in  orthorhombic 
crystals  in  the  bat-guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves, 
Victoria,  Australia. 

new-born  (nu ' born),  a.  Just  born,  or  very 
lately  born. 

On  parent  knees,  a naked  new-born  child, 

Weeping  thou  sat’st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled; 

So  live  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Calm  thou  may’st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  From  the  Persian. 

Newcastle  cloak.  An  inverted  barrel  with 
holes  cut  in  it  for  the  head  and  hands,  put  upon 
a man  as  if  it  were  a garment:  a punishment 
for  drunkenness  formerly  inflicted  in  England, 
new-come  (nu'kum),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  neowe- 
cumen,  < AS.  niwcumen,  niwancumen,  newly 
come  (as  a noun,  a novice),  < niwe,  new,  + cu- 
men,  pp.  of  cuman,  come:  see  come.]  I.  a.  Just 
arrived;  lately  come. 

“ My  gown  is  on,”  said  the  neio-come  bride, 

” My  shoes  are  on  my  feet.” 

Fair  Annie  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  196). 

II.  n.  1.  A stranger  newly  arrived ; a new- 
comer. Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  55.  (Hai- 
ti well.  ) — 2.  The  time  when  any  fruit  comes  in 
season.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
new-comer  (nu'kunVer),  n.  One  who  has  lately 
come. 

new-create  (nu'kre-aM),  v.  t.  To  create  anew. 

Is  it  his  use? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 

And  new-create  this  fault? 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  287. 

new-cutt  (nu'kut),  ».  An  old  game  at  cards,  of 
which  there  is  no  extant  description. 

If  you  play  at  new  cut,  I am  soonest  hitter  of  any  one 
heere  for  a wager. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 
They  are  deeply  engag'd 
At  new-cut,  and  will  not  leave  their  game. 

Adventures  of  Five  Hours  (1668).  (Nares.) 

neweD,  a.  and  adv.  An  old  spelling  of  new. 
newe2t,  n.  Same  as  neve1. 
newe3t,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  noy. 
newel1  (nu'el),  n.  [Formerly  nowel,  nuell,  < 
*OF.  nueil,  nual,  noiel,  F.  noyau  = Pr.  nogalh, 
nogaill,  the  stone  of  a fruit,  a newel,  < ML. 
*nucale,  stone  of  a fruit,  a newel,  neut.  of  LL. 
nucalis,  of  a nut,  < L.  nux  ( nuc -),  nut:  see  nu- 
cleus.] 1.  In  arch.,  an  upright  cylinder  or  pil- 
lar which  forms  a center  from  which  the  steps 
of  a winding  stair  radiate,  and  supports  their 
inner  ends  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  in  stairs 
where  the  steps  are  merely  pinned  into  the  wall  by  their 


Newel,  in  the  Chateau  de 
Blois,  France. 


See  confedera- 


newfangled 

outer  ends,  and  there  is  no  central  pillar,  the  staircase  is 
said  to  have  an  open  newel.  The  newel  is  sometimes  con- 
tinued through  to  the  roof,  so 
as  to  serve  as  a central  shaft 
for  receiving  the  ribs  of  the 
covering  vault. 

The  stairs  likewise  to  the  up- 
per rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a 
fair  and  open  newel,  and  finely 
railed  in  with  images  of  wood 
cast  into  a brass  colour. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

2.  In  carp.,  the  tall  and 
more  or  less  ornamental 
post  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
a stair,  supporting  a hand- 
rail.— 3.  In  engin.,  a cy- 
lindrical pillar  terminat- 
ing the  wing-wall  of-  a 
bridge. — 4.  In  a ship,  an 
upright  timber  which  re- 
ceives the  tenons  of  the 
rails  leading  from  the 
breastwork  of  the  gang- 
way. 

newel2t,  n.  [Irreg.  < new 
+ -el,  after  novel . Cf,  newalty.]  A new  thing; 
a novelty. 

He  was  so  enamoured  with  the  newell, 

That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  jewell. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

newelichet,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
newly.  Chaucer. 

New  England  Confederation. 

tion. 

New-Englander  (nu-ing'glan-d6r),  n.  [<  New 
England  + -er1.]  An  inhabitant  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  comprising  the  six  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

New  England  theology.  See  theology. 
newfangelt,  new-fangelnesset.  Obsolete  forms 
of  new f angle,  new  fan  glen  ess. 
newfahgle  (nu-fang'gl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  newf angel;  < ME.  newf angel,  newef angel, 
newfangille,  disposed  to  take  up  new  things, 
catching  at  novelty,  < newe  (<  AS.  niwe),  new, 
+ *fangel,  < AS.  *fangol,  disposed  to  take,  < 
fon,  pp.  fangen,  take : see  fang , v.  The  form 
*fangle  (ME.  *fangel)  is  not  used  alone,  the  ac- 
tual formation  of  ME.  newfangel  being  new  4- 
fang  4-  -el,  the  adj.  suffix  applying  to  the  com- 
bined elements  new  4-  fang.]  1.  Disposed  to 
take  up  new  things  ; catching  at  novelty;  fond 
of  change ; inconstant ; newfangled : with 
reference  to  persons  (or  animals).  [Now  dial.] 

For  though  thou  . 

breed  and  mylk, 

Yet  ...  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  worines  ete, 

So  newef  angel  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 

And  loven  novelries  of  propre  kynde. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  610. 

Sonne,  if  thou  be  wee!  at  eese, 

And  warme  amonge  thi  neigboris  sitte, 

Be  not  newfangil  in  no  wise, 

Neither  hasti  for  to  chaunge  lie  flitte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 

2.  Same  as  newfangled , 2. 

newfanglet  (nu-fang'gl),  n.  [<  newf  angle,  a.,  er- 
roneously taken  as  new  + *f angle,  n. ; whence 
in  later  use  f angle  as  an  independent  noun.] 
A new  or  novel  fashion ; a novelty. 

Not  only  gentlemen’s  servants,  but  also  handy  craftmen, 
yea,  and  almost  the  ploughmen  of  the  country,  with  all 
other  sorts  of  people,  use  much  strange  and  proud  new- 
f angles  in  their  apparel. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  L 
A Pedlers  packe  of  newe  f angles. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  116. 

newfanglet  (nu-fang'gl),  v.  t.  [<  newfangle,  a.] 
To  change  by  introducing  novelties. 

Not  hereby  to  controule  and  new  f angle  the  Scripture, 
God  forbid,  but  to  marke  how  corruption  and  Apostacy 
crept  in  by  degrees.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

newfangled  (nu-fang'gld),  a.  [<  newf  angle, v., 
+ -ed2.]  1 . Disposed  to  take  up  new  things ; 
fond  of  change:  same  as  newf  angle:  with  refer- 
ence to  persons. 

Not  to  have  fellowship  with  new-fangled  teachers. 

1 Tim.  vi.  (heading). 
There  is  a great  error  risen  now-a-days  among  many  of 
us,  which  are  vain  and  new-fangled  men.  Latimer. 

2.  New-made  or  new-fashioned;  novel;  formed 
with  affectation  of  novelty:  with  reference  to 
things. 

Howbeit  this  communication  of  mine,  though  perad- 
venture  it  may  seem  unpleasant,  . . . yet  cannot  I see 
why  it  should  seem  strange,  or  foolishly  newfangled. 

Sir  T.  More , Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 


yive  hem  [caged  birds]  sugre,  honey, 


newfangled 

Let  us  see  ami  examine  more  of  this  newfangled  phi- 
losophy. Fryth,  Works,  p.  21. 

For  they  [charities]  are  not  new-fangled  devices  of  yes- 
terday, whereof  we  have  had  no  knowledge,  no  experi- 
ence. Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xvii. 

newfangledly  (nu-fang'gld-li),  adv.  In  a new- 
fangled manner:  as,  newfangledly  dressed, 
newfangledness  (nu-fang'gld-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  newfangled ; novelty. 

They  began  to  incline  to  this  conclusion,  of  remoovall  to 
some  other  place,  [though]  not  out  of  any  newfanglednes , 
or  other  such  like  giddie  humour. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  22. 

newfangleness  (nu-fang'gl-nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
newefangelnes ; < new/ angle  + - ness .]  The  char- 
acter of  being  newfangled  or  desirous  of  novel- 
ty; fondness  for  change ; inconstancy. 

As  doth  the  tydif,  for  newfangelnesse. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Good  Women,  1.  164. 
The  school  es  they  fill  with  fond  new  fanglenesse, 

And  sway  in  Court  with  pride  and  rashnes  rude. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  327. 

newfanglistt  (nu-fang'glist),  n.  [<  newfangle  + 
-isi.]  One  who  is  eager  for  novelty;  one  given 
to  change. 

learned  men  . . . haue  euer  . . . resisted  the  priuate 
spirits  of  these  new-fanglists,  or  contentious  and  quarrel- 
ous  men.  Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church  (1004),  p.  90. 

newfanglyt  (nu-fang'gli),  adv.  [<  newfangle  + 
-y1.]  In  a newfangle  manner;  with  a disposi- 
tion for  novelty. 

Diuers  yonge  schoiers  thei  found  properly  witted,  feate* 
ly  lerned,  and  newfangty  minded. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  213. 

new-fashion  (nu ' fashion),  a.  [<  new,  a.,  + 
fashion,  ».]  Recently  come  into  fashion ; new- 
fashioned;  novel. 

Learn  all  the  new-fashion  words  and  oaths.  Swift. 
new-fashion  (mVfash'on),  V.  t.  [<  new,  adv.,  + 
fashion,  «?.]  To  modernize;  remodel  in  the 
latest  style. 

Had  I a place  to  new-fashion,  I should  not  put  myself 
into  the  hands  of  an  improver. 

Jane  Austen,  Manstleld  Park,  vi. 

new-fashioned  (nu'fash//ond),  a.  [<  new  + 
fashion  + -ed2.]  Made  in  a new  form  or  style, 
or  lately  come  into  fashion, 
new-fledged  (nu'flejd),  a.  Wearing  the  first 
feathers ; lately  fledged. 

And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-Jledg  d offspring  to  the  skies. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  ViL,  1.  168. 

Newfoundland  (oftenest  nu- found 'land;  on 
the  island  itself  generally  nu-fund-land';  also 
nu'fund-land),  n.  Same  as  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  ... 

Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin’s  walking  with  her 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
Newfoundland  cuffs,  mittens  worn  by  fishermen. 
[Slang.  ] 

Newfoundland  dog.  See  dog. 
Newfoundlander  ( nu-found'lan-dfr,  etc. : see 
Newfoundland),  n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Newfoundland,  an  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  east  of  Canada. — 2.  A vessel 
belonging  to  Newfoundland. 

They  got  a few  (seals]  afterwards,  which  made  up  450, 
and  got  out  of  the  ice  again.  Afterwards  they  fell  in  with 
a Newfoundlander,  and  bought  40,  and  came  home. 

Fisheries  of  II.  S. , V.  ii.  477. 

Newgate  (nu'gat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Newgated, 
ppr.  Newgating.  [<  Newgate,  a famous  prison 
in  London.]  To  imprison. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  up  and  Newgated. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  258.  ( Davies .) 
[Nashe,  in  his  "Pierce  Penilesse,’’  says  that  Newgate  is  "a 
common  name  for  all  prisons."  HaMiwdl.] 

Newgate  calendar.  A list  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  Newgate  prison,  London,  setting  forth 
their  crimes,  etc. 

Newgate  frill.  A beard  shaved  so  as  to  grow 
only  under  the  chin  and  jaw:  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  position  of  the  hangman’s  noose. 
Also  called  Newgate  fringe.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
New  Haven  Divinity.  See  divinity. 
newing  (nu'ing),  n.  [Also  newin.]  Yeast  or 
barm.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

newish  (nu'ish),  a.  [<  new  + -islP.]  Rather 
new. 

New  Jersey  tea.  See  tea. 
new-land  (nu'land),  n.  Land  newly  broken  up 
and  plowed.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

New-light  (nu'lit),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  See  New 
Lights,  under  lights. — 2.  Pomoxys  annularis,  a 
centrarcboid  fish  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Also 
called  camphellite. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  new  doctrine  or  to  the 
New  Lights.— New-light  Divinity.  See  divinity. 
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newly  (nii'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  newly,  neuly,  nuly, 
newely,  neweliche,  < AS.  niwlice  (=  I),  nieuwelijks 
= MLG.  nielik,  nielike  - MHG.  niuiveliche,  niu- 
liche,  G.  neulieh  = Icel.  nyliga  = Sw.  nyligen  = 
Dan.  nylig),  newly,  < niwlic,  new,  < ni/we,  new,  + 
-lie,  E.  -ly1 : see  new,  a.,  and  -ly2.}  1.  Lately; 

recently;  freshly;  just:  as,  newly  wedded ; new- 
ly painted. 

But  that  myghte  not  ben  to  myn  avys,  that  so  manye 
scholde  have  entred  so  newely , ne  so  manye  newely  slayn, 
with  outen  stynkynge  and  rotynge. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  284. 
Morning  roses  newly  wash’d  with  dew. 

Shak. , T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 174. 

Are  ye  my  true  love,  sweet  William, 

From  England  newly  come? 

William  and  Marjorie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  149). 
With  such  a smile  as  though  the  earth 
Were  newly  made  to  give  him  mirth. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  202. 

2.  Anew;  afresh;  in  a new  and  different  man- 
ner or  form. 

newmarket  (im'mar^ket),  n.  [Named  after 
Newmarket  in  England.]  1.  A game  of  cards 
played  by  any  number  of  persons  with  a full 
pack  of  cards  and  a layout,  consisting  of  the 
ace,  king,  queen,  and  jack  of  different  suits, 
made  up  from  another  pack  and  on  which  bets 
are  placed.  Whatever  card  is  first  led  by  the 
eldest  hand  must  be  followed  by  the  one  who 
holds  the  next  above  it  in  sequence  in  the  same 
suit.  As  certain  cards  remain  in  the  pack,  they  may 
stop  the  sequence,  and  the  last  player  on  one  sequence 
is  allowed  to  begin  another  with  the  lowest  card  of  it  he 
holds.  As  the  duplicates  of  the  cards  on  the  layout 
are  played,  the  stakes  on  those  cards  are  won.  The 
player  first  getting  rid  of  all  his  cards  wins  a chip  from 
each  of  the  others  for  every  card  they  hold,  and  the 
play  stops. 

2.  Same  as  Newmarket  coat. 

Newmarket  coat.  1.  A close-fitting  coat,  ori- 
ginally worn  for  riding. 

He  was  dressed  in  a Newmarket  coat  and  tight-fitting 
trousers.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  6. 

2.  A long  close-fitting  coat  for  women’s  out- 
door wear,  usually  made  of  broadcloth. 

New-Mexican  (nu-mek'si-kan),  a.  and  n.  [< 
New  Mexico  (see  def.)  + -an"']  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  New  Mexico,  formerly  a part  of  Mex- 
ico, now  a territory  of  the  United  States. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  New 
Mexico. 

new-model  (nu'mod^e]),  v.  t.  To  give  a new 
form  to ; remodel. 

The  constitution  was  new-modeUed  so  as  to  resemble 
nearly  that  of  this  country.  Brougham. 

New  Model  (nu  mod'el),  n.  In  Eng.  hist.,  the 
reorganized  army  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
formed  1644  - 5,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Cromwell. 

newness  (nu'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  ncirnes , < AS.  niw- 
nes , niwnys,  newness,  < niwe,  new : see  new  and 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  new.  (a) 
Lateness  of  origin ; the  state  of  being  lately  produced,  in- 
vented, or  executed : as,  the  newness  of  a dress ; the  new- 
ness of  a system  or  a project. 

The  newness  of  the  undertaking  is  all  the  hazard. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius,  Pref. 

They  show  finely  in  their  first  newness,  but  cannot  stand 
the  sun  and  rain,  and  assume  a very  sober  aspect  after 
washing-day.  Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  xiL 

(&)  The  state  of  being  newly  introduced ; novelty. 

Newness  in  great  matters  was  a worthy  entertainment 
for  the  mind.  South. 

For  the  discovery 

And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee. 

Tennyson , Ode  to  Memory. 

(c)  An  innovation ; a recent  change. 

Some  newnesses  of  English,  translated  from  the  beau- 
ties of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as  from  the  elegancies  of 
the  Latin.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  Pref. 

(d)  Want  of  practice  or  familiarity. 

His  newness  shamed  most  of  the  others’  long  exercise. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(e)  A new  condition ; reformation  or  regeneration. 

Even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

Rom.  vi.  4. 

The  Newness,  a name  given  to  New  England  Transcen- 
dentalism at  the  time  of  its  prevalence. 

Next  to  Brook  Farm,  Concord  was  the  chief  resort  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Newness.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  129. 
=Syn.  See  new. 

New  Orleans  moss.  as  long-moss. 

New-Platonist  (nu-pla'to-nist),  n.  Same  as 

* Neoplatonist . 

news  (nuz),  n.  [First  in  late  ME.  newes,  newys  ; 
pi.  of  new  (early  mod.  E.  news') ; not  a native  E. 
idiom,  but  as  a translation  of  F.  nouvelles , news 
(see  novel , n .,  2).  The  supposition  that  news 
represents  the  AS.  partitive  genitive  in  hweet 
niwes  (=  L.  quid  novi ),  1 what  news  ? 1 lit.  ‘ what 


news-house 

of  new,’  lacks  the  confirmation  of  ME.  examples. 
That  news  is  or  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
accord  with  E.  idiom  is  also  indicated  by  an 
absurd  etymology  still  sometimes  propounded, 
namely,  that  news  is  “information  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  compass  N E W S,  north, 
east,  west,  south.  Though  plural  in  form,  news 
is  singular  in  use.]  1.  A new  or  uncommon 
and  more  or  less  surprising  thing ; a new  or  un- 
expected event  or  occurrence. 

A case  so  graue,  a newes  so  new,  a victorie  so  seldom© 
hearde  of.  Letters^  of  Sir  Antonie  of  Gueuara,  p.  2. 

The  next  newes  that  happened  in  this  time  of  ease  was 
that,  a merry  fellow  liauing  found  some  few  Dollars  against 
the  Flemish  wracke,  the  bruit  went  currant  the  treasure 
was  found,  quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  135. 

It  was  no  news  then  fin  a time  of  famine]  for  a Woman 
to  forget  her  sucking  child,  so  as  not  to  have  compassion 
upon  the  bon  of  her  Womb.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a prey  to  the 
strong  and  rich.  Sir  Ii.  L' Estrange. 

In  Burmarsh  you  could  not  cross  a road  without  some  one 
seeing  you  and  making  news  of  it. 

W.  C.  Russell , Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  i. 

2.  Recent,  but  not  necessarily  unexpected,  in- 
telligence of  something  that  has  lately  taken 
place,  or  of  something  before  unknown  or  im- 
perfectly known ; tidings. 

And  laye  in  the  hauyn  where  as  they  were  before,  of  the 
whiche  newys  oure  sayde  company  were  ryght  joyous  and 
thanked  Almyghty  God. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  64. 
Thus  answer  I in  name  of  Benedick, 

But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 

Shak.  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  180. 

He  that  hath  bargains  to  make,  or  news  to  tell,  should  not 
come  to  do  that  at  church.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

Although  our  title,  sir,  be  News, 

"We  yet  adventure  here  to  tell  you  none, 

But  shew  you  common  follies. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ProL 

There  is  fearful  News  come  from  Germany. 

Howed,  Letters,  I.  ii.  4. 

The  newspaper  creates  and  feeds  the  appetite  for  news. 
When  we  read  it,  it  is  not  to  find  what  is  true,  what  is  im- 
portant, what  we  must  consider  and  reflect  upon,  what  we 
must  carry  away  and  remember,  but  what  is  new. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Self-Culture,  p.  310. 

3.  A newspaper.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

So  when  a child,  as  playful  children  use, 

Has  burnt  to  tinder  a stale  last-year’s  neics. 

Cotoper,  On  Names  of  little  Note  in  Biog.  Brit. 

4t.  A messenger  with  news. 

In  the  rhean-time  there  coming  a News  thither  with  his 
horse  to  go  over.  Pepys,  Diary,  July  31,  1665. 

News-ink.  See  inAd.= Syn.  2.  News,  Intelligence , Tid- 
ings, A dvices.  News  is  the  most  general  word,  applying  to 
real  information  which  is  or  is  not  important,  interesting, 
or  expected ; news  meets  especially  the  desire  to  know.  In- 
telligence is  also  a general  word,  applying  to  news  or  infor- 
mation of  an  interesting  character,  enabling  one  to  under- 
stand better  the  situation  of  things  in  the  place  from  which 
intelligence  comes  : as,  intelligence  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  the  1st  ult.;  intelligence  of  a mutiny.  Tidings  are 
awaited  with  anxiety.  Jdyicesareitemsof  information  sent 
for  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  those  receiving  them.  Thus, 
Philip  II.  expected  no  intelligence  from  the  .rmada  for 
some  days  after  it  sailed;  soon  rumor  brought  him  false 
news  of  a glorious  victory  gained  over  the  English ; his  first 
reliable  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  came  through 
advices  ; he  received  from  time  to  time  tidings  of  uniform 
disaster. 

Beyond  it  blooms  the  garden  that  I love ; 

News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

Prince  Eugene  afterwards  very  candidly  declared  that 
he  had  himself  given  for  intelligence  three  times  as  much 
as  Marlborough  was  charged  with  on  that  head. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  L 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam.  exxvi. 

At  night  he  retires  home,  full  of  the  important  advices 
of  the  day.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  iv. 

news  (nuz),  v.  t.  [<  news,  n.;  prob.  due  in 
part  to  noise,  i>.]  To  report;  rumor:  as,  it  was 
newsed  abroad  that  the  bank  bad  failed.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

new-sad  (nu'sad),  a.  Recently  made  sad. 
[Rare.] 

I . . . entreat. 

Out  of  a new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse  or  hide 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  741. 

news-agent  (nuz'a/jent),  n.  A person  who 
deals  in  newspapers ; a news-vender, 
news-bookt  (nuz'buk),  n.  A newspaper. 

No  news  from  the  North  at  all  to-day;  and  the  news- 
book  makes  the  business  nothing,  but  that  they  are  all  dis- 
persed. Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  26,  1666. 

newsboy  (nuz'boi),  n.  A boy  who  hawks  news- 
papers on  the  streets  or  delivers  them  at  houses, 
news-house  (nuz'hous),  n.  An  office  for  print- 
ing newspapers  and  other  periodicals:  distin- 
guished from  one  for  book-work  and  jobbing. 


newsless 

newsless  (nuz'les),  a.  [<  news  + -less.']  With- 
out news  or  information. 

I am  as  newsless  as  in  the  dead  of  summer. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  407. 

news-lettert  (nuz'let^6r),  n.  A letter  or  report 
containing  news  intended  for  general  circula- 
tion, originally  circulated  in  manuscript.  The 
news-letters  were  the  precursors  of  the  later  newspapers. 
They  appear  to  have  arisen  about  the  commencement  of 
ihe  seventeenth  century,  to  have  reached  special  promi- 
nence about  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  have  continued 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

I love  News  extreamly.  I have  read  Three  News  Letters 
to  day.  I go  from  Coffee  House  to  Coffee  House  all  day 
on  Purpose. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  219. 

The  first  English  journalists  were  the  writers  of  news- 
letters, originally  the  dependants  of  great  men,  each  em- 
ployed in  keeping  his  own  master  or  patron  well-inform- 
ed, during  his  absence  from  court,  of  all  that  transpired 
there.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  413. 

newsman  (nuz'man),  n. ; pi.  newsmen  (-men). 

A man  who  sells  or  delivers  newspapers, 
newsmonger  (nuz'mung^ger),  n.  A person  who 
deals  in  news ; one  who  employs  much  time  in 
hearing  and  telling  news;  a retailer  of  gossip. 

Many  tales  devised  . . . 

By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  25. 

It  is  not  worth  the  making  a schism  - bet  wixt  newsmon- 
gers to  set  up  an  antifame  against  [a  ridiculous  report]. 

Fuller , Holy  State,  iii.  23. 

newsmongeryt  (nuz'mung,/ger-i),  n.  [<  news- 
monger + -)/  (see  -ery).]  The  aet  of  dealing  in 
news ; the  retailing  of  news  or  gossip. 

Wilt  thou  . . invest  that  in  the  highest  throne  of  art 

and  schollership  which  a scrutinie  of  so  manie  millions 
of  wel  discerning  condemnations  hath  concluded  to  be 
viler  then  news  mongery?  Nash,  Foure  Letters  Confuted. 

news-pamphlet  (nuz'pamfHet),  n.  Formerly, 
a publication  issued  occasionally  when  any  spe- 
cial event  seemed  to  call  for  it.  Such  pamph- 
lets were  precursors  of  newspapers,  and  ap- 
peared especially  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
newspaper  (nuz'pa/per),  n.  A paper  contain- 
ing news:  a sheet  containing  intelligence  or 
reports  oi  passing  events,  issued  at  short  but 
regular  intervals,  and  either  sold  or  distribut- 
ed gratis;  a public  print,  or  daily,  weekly,  or 
semi-weekly  periodical,  that  presents  the  news 
of  the  day,  such  as  the  doings  of  political,  legis- 
lative, or  other  public  bodies,  local,  provincial, 
or  national  current  events,  items  of  public  in- 
terest on  science,  religion,  commerce,  as  well 
as  trade,  market,  and  money  reports,  advertise- 
ments and  announcements,  etc.  Newspapers  may 
be  classed  as  general , devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
intelligence  on  a great  variety  of  topics  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  or  special,  in  which  some  par- 
ticular subject,  as  religion,  temperance,  literature,  law, 
etc.,  has  prominence,  general  news  occupying  only  a sec- 
ondary place.  The  first  English  newspaper  is  believed  to 
be  the  “ Weekly  News,”  issued  in  London  in  1622.  The 
beginnings  of  newspapers  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  said 
to  reach  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it  is 
often  stated  that  the  oldest  newspaper  is  the  “Frank- 
furter Journal,”  founded  in  1615.  In  the  United  States 
“Publick  Occurrences”  was  started  in  Boston  in  1690,  but 
was  suppressed  ; the  Boston  **  News-Letter  ” followed  in 
1704 ; but  the  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  the  country  is 
the  “New  Hampshire  Gazette,  ” founded  in  1756. 

This  month,  a certain  great  Person  will  be  threatened 
with  death  or  sickness.  This  the  News  Paper  will  tell 
them.  Isaac  bickerstaff,  Predictions  for  the  Year  1708. 

There  now  exist  but  two  newspapers  which  were  in  being 
in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  namely  the  “ London  Gazette  ” (but 
that  has  been  kept  alive  through  its  official  nursing)  and 
— but  one  due  to  private  enterprise  — Berrow’s  “Worces- 
ter Journal  ” which  was  established  in  1709. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  66. 

newspaper-clamp  (nuz'pa//per-klamp),  n.  A 
newspaper-file. 

newspaperdomCnuz'pa/per-dum),  n.  [<  news- 
paper + -dom.]  The  realm  of  newspapers; 
newspaper  life.  The  Writer , III.  126.  [Colloq.] 
newspaper-file  (nuz'pa/'per-fil),  n.  A frame 
for  holding  newspapers  ready  for  convenient 
reference.  It  is  made  in  several  forms,  but  consists  in 
general  of  a pair  of  rods  hinged  at  one  end,  which  are 
opened  to  receive  between  them  the  middle  fold  of  the 
newspaper  sheet,  and  then  shut  and  fastened  by  means 
of  a hook  or  screw  at  the  end  opposite  the  hinge,  so  as  to 
hold  the  paper  in  the  frame.  Also  called  a paper-file  or 
paper-clamp. 

newsroom  (nuz'rom),  n.  A room  where  news- 
papers, and  often  also  magazines,  reviews,  etc., 
are  kept  on  file  for  reading;  a reading-room. 
news-3tand  (nuz'stand),  n.  A stand  or  place 
at  which  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  sold, 
news-vender  (nuz' vender),  n.  A seller  of 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  London  are  sold  by  the  publishers  to 
newsm  n or  newsvenders,  by  whom  they  are  distributed  to 
the  purchasers  in  town  or  country. 

M'Cxdloch,  Diet.  Commerce. 
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news-writer  (nuz'ri//t6r),  n.  A writer  of  or  for 
news-letters. 

I am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and  the  zealots  of  par  ties. 

Spectator,  No.  124. 

newsy  (nu'zi),  a.  [<  news  + -y1.]  Full  of  news; 
gossipy.  [Colloq.] 

news-yacht  (nuz'yot),  n.  A fast-sailing  craft 
formerly  employed  by  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers for  such  service  as  intercepting  incom- 
ing ships,  in  order  to  obtain  news  in  advance  of 
their  arrival  in  port. 

The  steamships  Bavaria  . . . and  the  China  . . . passed 
this  point  at  11  o’clock  this  morning,  and  were  boarded  by 
the  news-yacht  of  the  press. 

New  YQrk  Tribune,  June  16, 1862. 

newt  (nut),  n.  [<  ME.  newte,  an  erroneous  form 
due  to  misdi vision  of  an  ewte  ; ewte , euete , etc., 
being  the  same  as  evet , eft : see  eft1.]  A tailed 
batrachian;  an  animal  of  the  genus  Triton  in 
a broad  sense,  as  T.  cristatus , the  great  warty 


Crested  Newt  ( Triton  cristatus ). 


or  crested  newt,  or  T.  ( Lissotriton ) punctatus , 
the  common  smooth  newt ; an  eft ; an  asker ; a 
triton.  They  begin  life  as  tadpoles  hatched  from  eggs, 
but  never  lose  the  tail.  They  are  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive little  creatures,  from  3 to  6 inches  long,  living  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  sometimes  crawling  out  of  the  water 
in  damp  places ; they  live  on  animal  food,  as  water-insects 
and  their  lame,  worms,  tadpoles,  etc.  The  name  is  ex- 
tended to  any  similar  batrachian  of  small  size,  as  one  of 
the  Amblystomidce,  Plethodontidce,  Salamandridce,  etc. 

Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong, 

Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  11. 

Blind  newts,  the  Cceciliidce. 

Newtonian  (nu-to'ni-an),  a . and  n.  [<  Newton 
*(see  def.)  + -idn.]  I.  a . Pertaining  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (1642-1727),  or  formed  or  discovered 
by  him — Newtonian  criterion.  See  criterion.— New- 
tonian philosophy,  the  doctrineof  Newton  that  thechief 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  due  to  an  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, and  that  similar  attractions  explain  many  molecu- 
lar phenomena. — Newtonian  potential,  a potential  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  distance,  like  that  of  gravitation. — 
Newtonian  system.  See  solar  system,  under  solar. — 
Newtonian  telescope.  See  telescope.— Newtonian 
theory  of  light.  See  light*,  l. 

II.  n.  1.  A follower  of  Newton  in  philosophy. 
— 2.  A Newtonian  reflecting  telescope. 

The  result  was  a Newtonian  of  exquisite  definition,  with 
an  aperture  of  two,  and  a focal  length  of  twenty  feet. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  109. 

Newtonic  (nu-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Newton  (see  New- 
tonian) + Same  as  Newtonian,— Newtonic 

rays,  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 

First,  we  have  the  visible  rays  of  medium  refrangibility, 
ranging  from  red  to  violet,  and  sometimes  called  the  New- 
tonic rays.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  19. 


New-Yorker  (nu-ybr'ker),  n.  [<  New  York  (see 
def.)  + -er1.]  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  or  city  of  New  York. 

New  York  fern.  A common  shield-fern,  Dry- 
opteris  Noveboracen sis,  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

New  York  godwit.  See  godwit. 
New-Zealand  falcon,  flax,  subregion,  etc. 

See  falcon,  etc. 

nexal  (nek 'sal),  a.  [<  nex(um)  4-  - al .]  In  Rom. 
law , involving  or  exacting  servitude  for  debt. 

Even  the  nexal  creditor’s  imprisonment  of  his  defaulting 
debtor, . . . which  was  not  abolished  until  the  fifth  century 
of  the  city,  may  not  unfittingly,  in  view  of  the  cruelties 
that  too  often  attended  it,  be  said  to  have  savoured  more 
of  private  vengeance  than  either  punishment  or  procedure 
in  reparation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  675. 

Nexal  contract,  the  contract  by  which  a debtor  who  was 
unable  to  pay  bound  himself  as  if  he  were  a slave  to  his 
creditor.  See  nexum. 

The  Poetilian  law  of  428,  abolishing  the  nexal  contract. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  681. 

nexi,  n.  Plural  of  nexus' 2. 

nexible  (nek'si-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  nexibilis , tied  or 
bound  together,  < L.  nectere , pp.  nexus , tie 
together,  interlace.  Cf.  annect,  connect , etc.] 
Capable  of  being  knitted  together.  Blount . 
[Rare.] 

next  (nekst),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  next,  necst , 
nest,  < AS.  nehst,  nyhst,  next , neahst  = OS.  nahist 
= OFries.  nest  ==  OHG.  nahost , nahist , MHO. 
nahest,  nceliest , ncehst , ndst,  ndst,  G.  nahest,  = 
Sw.  ndst  = Dan.  ncest , next,  nearest,  nighest, 
superl.  of  neah,  nigh:  see  nigh,  of  which  next 
is  simply  the  older  superlative.  Cf.  near1,  the 
older  comparative  of  nigh.]  I.  adv.  1.  Nighest; 
nearest ; in  the  place,  position,  rank,  or  turn 
which  is  nearest:  as,  next  before;  next  after 
you. 

Nothing  will  bring  them  from  theyr  uncivill  life  sooner 
then  learning  and  discipline,  next  after  the  knowledge  and 
feare  of  God.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 

I love  your  son.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3.  199. 

Who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Al- 
mighty? Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  52. 

2.  In  the  place  or  turn  immediately  succeed- 
ing : as,  Who  comes  next? 

What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  89. 

Our  men  with  what  came  next  to  hand  were  forced  to 
make  their  passage  among  them. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  101. 
Next,  her  white  hand  an  antique  goblet  brings — 

A goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  772. 

Next  to.  (a)  Immediately  after ; as  second  in  choice  or 
consideration. 

Next  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  sur- 
prising than  that  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so 
many  kinds  of  marble. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  470. 

They  were  never  either  heard  or  talked  of —which,  next 
to  being  universally  applauded,  should  be  the  object  of 
ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  148. 
(&)  Almost ; within  a little  of  being : as,  next  to  nothing. 

That ’s  a difficulty  next  to  impossible.  Rowe. 

The  Puritans  . . . forgot,  or  never  knew,  that  it  [cleri- 
cal subscription]  was  invented,  or  next  to  invented,  by  the 
episcopal  founder  of  Nonconformity. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xx. 

What  is  a sad  thing  is  that  one  man  should  be  dining 
off  turtle  and  ortolans,  and  another  man  have  next  to  no 
dinner  at  all.  W.  II.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  203. 


Newton’s  color-diagram,  diagram,  disk.  See 

color-diagram,  etc. 

Newton’s  law  of  cooling.  See  law1. 
Newton’s  metal.  See  metal. 

New-year  (nu'yer'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Newe 
Yeere,  etc. ; < MB.  new  yere,  new  ger,  etc. , < AS.niwe 
gedr,  new  year : see  new  and  year.]  1.  The 
year  approaching  or  newly  begun : as,  it  is  com- 
mon to  make  good  resolutions  for  the  New-year. 
— 2.  New-Year’s  day:  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

For  hit  is  30I  [Yule]  and  nwe  ger. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  284. 
For  I would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  New-Year’s  Eve. 
3f.  A congratulation  or  good  wish  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

A scholler  presented  a gratulatorie  new-yeere  unto  sir 
Thomas  Moore  in  prose,  and  he  reading  it  . . . ask’d  him 
whether  hee  could  turne  it  into  verse? 

Copley,  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies.  ( Nares .) 
New-Year’s  day,  the  first  day  of  the  New-year;  the 
first  day  of  January.  In  many  countries  the  day  is  a legal 
holiday,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  giving  of  presents  and 
general  festivities. 

New  Year’ 8 Day,  however,  was  his  [Peter  Stuyvesant’s] 
favorite  festival.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  403. 


Next  to  nothing.  See  nothing. 

II.  prep.  Nearest  to;  immediately  adjacent 
to.  [“Nigh,”  “near,”  “next”  . . . maybe  regarded  in 
construction  as  prepositions  or  as  adjectives  with  1 he  prep- 
osition “to”  understood.  Angus,  Handbook  of  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue,  p.  234.] 

next  (nekst),  a.  [<  ME.  nexte  (also  nest,  > E. 
dial,  neest,  Sc.  neist),  < AS .nexta,  nehsta,  nyhsta 
(=  OS.  nahisto  = OFries.  neste  = OHG.  nahisto, 
MHG.  naheste,  nceheste,  ncehst , G.  nahest,  nachst 
==  Sw.  ndst  = Dan.  ncest),  next,  nighest,  < nelist, 
adv.,  superl.  of  nedli , nigh:  see  next , adv.  Cf. 
nigh,  a.]  1.  Nighest;  nearest  in  place  or  posi- 
tion; adjoining:  as,  the  next  town;  the  next 
room. 

I have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3.  44. 

2.  Nearest  in  order,  succession,  or  rank;  im- 
mediately succeeding:  as,  advise  me  in  your 
next  letter ; next  time ; next  month. 

The  nexten  tune  that  it  play’d  seen  . . . 

Was  “Fareweel  to  my  inither  the  queen.” 

The  Twa  Sisters  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  248). 

Pray  let  it  appear  in  your  next  what  a Proficient  you 
are,  otherwise  some  Blame  may  light  on  me  that  placed 
you  there.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  28. 


next 

This  year,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  being  the  last 
day  of  the  next  week,  there  was  heard  several  loud  noises, 
or  reports.  N.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  325. 

This  is  in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 

3f.  Nearest  or  shortest  in  point  of  distance  or 
of  time ; most  direct  in  respect  of  the  way  or 
means. 

This  messager  on  morwe,  whan  he  wook, 

TJnto  the  castel  halt  the  nexte  wey. 

Chaucer , Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  709. 

A prophet  I,  madam ; and  X speak  the  truth  the  next 
way.  Shale.,  All's  Well,  i.  3.  S3. 

The  next  way  home ’s  the  farthest  way  about. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  last  preceding. 

Graunte  us  sone 
The  same  thing,  the  same  bone, 

That  to  thise  nexte  folke  thou  hast  don. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 1775. 

Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  day’s  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 17. 

Next  door  to.  See  door.— Next  friend,  in  law.  See 
friend.—  Next  of  kin.  See  kint.— Next  suit,  in  cards, 
the  other  suit  of  the  same  color. 
nearl. 

nextert,  a.  [Irreg.  < next  + -er3,  compar.  suffix.]  nib3  (nib), 
Same  as  next.  the  higher 


Syn.  Nearest, 'Next.  See  Nib3f  (nib),  V. 
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— 2.  The  point  of  anything,  as  the  pointed  end 
of  a pen  or  the  extremity  or  toe  of  a crowbar.  — 

3.  A small  pen  of  the  usual  form  for  insertion 
in  a penholder. — 4.  The  handle  of  a scythe- 
snath,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a sliding  ring 
that  can  be  tightened  by  a bolt  or  wedge.  E. 
H.  Knight. — 5.  A separate  adjustable  limb  of  a 
permutation-key.  E.  H.  Knight. — 6.  In  the 
picker  of  a loom  fitted  with  a drop-box  for  car- 
rying two  or  more  shuttles,  a projection  from 
the  back  side  of  the  picker,  working  in  a groove 
or  guide-way,  and  cooperating  with  the  picker- 
spindle  to  reduce  friction  and  cause  the  picker 
to  strike  squarely  against  the  end  of  the  shuttle. 
— 7.  See  coffee-nib  and  cacao. 

The  seeds  [of  the  cocoa]  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  nibs, 
which  are  separated  from  the  shells  or  husks  by  the  action 
of  a powerful  fan  blast.  Encjc.  Brit.,  VI.  102. 

nib1  (nib),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  nibbed,  ppr.  nib- 
bing. [<  wife1,  n .]  To  furnish  with  a nib  or 
point;  mend  or  trim  the  nib  of,  as  a pen. 

How  profoundly  would  he  nib  a pen  ! 

Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 
i.  [A  var.  of  nip1.]  To  nibble. 
John  Dennys  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  151). 

n.  A gentleman  or  person  of 
order.  Faux,  Flash  Dictionary. 


In  the  neater  night.  [Sla  n g.] 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  111.  nibble  (nib'l),  V.;  pret.  and  pp.  nibbled,  ppr.  nib- 


nextlyt  (nekst'li),  adv  In  the  next  place ; next, 

The  thing  nextly  chosen  or  preferred  when  a man  wills 
to  walk.  Edwards,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  i.  1. 

nextness  (nekst'nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of 
being  next,  or  immediately  near  or  contiguous ; 
contiguity. 

These  elements  of  feeling  have  relations  of  nextness  or 
contiguity  in  space,  which  are  exemplified  by  the  sight- 
perceptions  of  contiguous  points. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  244. 

next-ways  (nekst'waz),  adv.  Directly.  Hal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nexum  (nek'sum),  n.  [L.,  an  obligation,  con- 
tract, neut.  of  nexus,  pp.  of  nectere,  to  bind  to- 
gether- see  nexible.]  In  Bom.  law:  ( a ) The 
contract,  and  the  public  ceremony  manifesting 
it,  by  which,  under  the  form  of  a sale  with 
scales  and  copper,  the  ostensible  pecuniary 
consideration,  a debtor  who  was  unable  to  pay 
became  the  bondman  of  his  creditor.  (6)  The 
obligation  or  servitude,  usually  implying  close 
confinement  on  the  creditor’s  premises,  and 
power  of  chaining  and  flogging.  The  contract 
or  obligation  was  sometimes  dependent  on  or 
only  enforceable  by  judicial  proceedings. 
nexus1  (nek'sus),n.;  pl.»icx«s(-sus).  [<  D.nexus 
( nexu -),  a tie,  bond,  connection,  < nectere,  tie 
together,  bind  : see  nexible.]  1.  Tie,  bond,  or 
link : means  of  connection  between  several 
members  or  individuals  of  a series  or  group ; 
also  a connected  series  or  group. — 2.  In  me- 
dieval music,  melodic  motion  by  skips. 
nexus2  (nek'sus),  pi.  nexi  (-si).  [L.  nexus,  .... 

pp.  of  nectere,  tie  together,  bind:  see  nexible,  - ..  e 1 — J 
nexum,  etc.]  In  Bom.  law : (a)  A free-born  per- 
son who  had  contracted  the  obligation  called 
nexum,  and  thus  became  liable  to  be  seized  by 
his  creditor  if  he  failed  to  pay,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  him  until  the  debt  was  dis- 
charged. (b)  The  bond  or  obligation  by  which 
such  a person  was  held. 


bling.  [Not  found  in  ME.  (=  LG.  nibbeln,  knib- 
beln,  nibble);  freq.  of  nib2,  nip 1 (cf.  dibble,  < 
dip).}  I.  trans.  1.  To  eat  by  biting  or  gnawing 
off  small  bits ; gnaw. 

All  tenderest  birds  there  fiud  a pleasant  screen,  . . . 
Nibble  the  little  cupped  flowers,  and  Bing. 

Keats,  Sleep  and  Poetry. 
The  paint  brush  is  made  by  chewing  the  end  of  a reed 
till  it  is  reduced  to  filaments,  and  then  nibbling  it  into  a 
proper  form.  B.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  88. 

2.  To  bite  very  slightly  or  gently;  bite  off  small 
pieces  of. 

The  roving  trout  . . . 

. . . greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 

And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i. 

3.  To  catch;  nab.  [Slang.] 

The  rogue  has  spied  me  now ; he  nibbled  me  finely  once, 
too.  Middleton,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  i.  4. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  bite  gently ; bite  off  small 
pieces : as,  fishes  nibble  at  tbe  bait. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 

And  flat  meads  thatch’d  with  stover,  them  to  keep. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  62. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  carp;  make  a petty  attack: 
with  at. 

Instead  of  returning  a full  answer  to  my  bock,  he  mani- 
festly falls  a nibbling  at  one  single  passage  in  it.  TUlotson. 
I saw  the  critics  prepared  to  nibble  at  my  letter. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  87. 
3f.  To  fidget  the  fingers  about. 

To  nibble  with  the  fingers,  as  unmannerly  boies  do  with 
their  points  when  they  are  spoken  to. 

Baret,  1580.  ( Hattiwell .) 

n.  [<  nibble , v.]  The  act  of  nib- 
bling ; a little  bite ; also,  a small  morsel  or  bit. 

Yo’r  sheep  will  be  a’  folded,  a reckon,  Measter  Pratt,  for 
there  ’ll  ne’er  be  a nibble  o'  grass  to  be  seen  this  two  month. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xii. 

nibbler  (nib'ler),  n.  [<  nibble  + -er1.]  1.  One 

who  nibbles;  one  who  bites  a little  at  a time. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1.  53. 


neyt,  adv.  and  prep.  An  obsolete  form  of  neigh 2 2 A figh . same  as  chogs’et 
*and  nigh.  nibbling  (nib'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  nibble,  «.] 

Tbe  act  of  one  who  nibbles. — 2.  In  lens- 


Ng.  In  cltem.,  the  symbol  for  norwegium 
N.  G.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  National  Guard; 

*(6)  [I.  c.]  of  no  good  or  no  go.  [In  tbe  latter 
use  colloq.  or  slang.] 

N.  Gr.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Greek. 

N.  H.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  New  High  Ger- 
man. 

nit,  «.  See  ny1.  manner. 

Ni.  In  chem.,  tbe  symbol  for  nickel.  niblick  (nib'lik),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 

Niagara  limestone,  Niagara  shale.  See  lime-  golf,  a small  narrow-headed,  heavy  iron  club 
stone,  shale.  used  to  get  the  ball  out  of  bad  places,  as  ruts, 

niare  (ni-ar'),  '«•  [Native  name.]  Tbe  African  See  golf -club. 
or  Cape  buffalo.  See  buffalo L nib-nib  (nib'nib),  ».  Same  as  neb-neb. 

niast  (ni'as),  n.  [Also  niaise,  nyas  (and  corrupt-  nibourt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  neighbor. 


1. 

making,  tbe  reduction  of  a glass  blank  to  round- 
ness preparatory  to  grinding,  it  is  done  by  means 
of  a pair  of  soft  iron  pliers  called  shanks,  which  crumble 
away  the  glass  from  the  edges  without  slipping.  Also 
called  shanking. 

nibblingly  (nib'ling-li),  adv.  In  a nibbling 


appar.  < L.  nidus,  a nest:  see  nest1,  nidus. ] 1. 
A young  hawk;  an  eyas. — 2.  A ninny;  a sim- 
pleton. 


sion.]  An  oblong  square-cornered  silver  coin 
with  untrimmed  edges,  formerly  current  in 
Japan. 


that  the  scruple  ? come,  come,  Hibung  (nib  ung),  n.  [Malay.]  An  elegant 

palm,  Oncospermafilamentosum, grovringmassed 

in  swt.mps  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  it  is  a 
slender  tree,  40  or  50  feet  high,  its  wood  useful  in  build- 
ing, its  terminal  bud  used  in  Borneo  like  that  of  the  cab- 
bage-palm. 


Laugh’d  at,  sweet  bird ! 

^ Thou  art  a niaise.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  3. 

nib1  (nib),  n.  [Also  knib;  a mod.  var.  of  neb, 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  association  with  nibble  : 
see  neb.]  1 . Tbe  beak  or  bill,  as  of  a bird ; neb, 


nice 

Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  (ni  - se ' no  -kon- 

stan"ti-no-pol'i-tan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Nicaoa  and  to  Constantinople;  notingtbe  second 
form  of  the  Nicene  creed  as  agreeing  with  that 
authorized  at  Nicsea  and  as  promulgated  by  the 
first  council  of  Constantinople.  See  Nicene. 

Nicaraguan  (nik-a-ra'gwan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Nic- 
aragua (see  def.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Nicaragua,  a republic  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, south  of  Honduras  and  north  of  Costa 
Bica:  as,  the  Nicaraguan  lizard. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  wood.  See  peach-wood. 

niccolic  (ni-kol'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  niccol-um  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  nickel. 

niccoliferous  (nik-o-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  nic- 
colum,  nickel,  + L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  See 
nickeliferous. 

niccolite  (nik'o-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  niccol-um,  nickel, 
+ -ite2.]  Native  nickel  arsenide,  a mineral 
occurring  usually  massive,  of  a pale  copper-red 
color  and  metallic  luster.  Also  called  copper- 
nickel  and  nickeline. 

nice  (nis),  a.  [<  ME.  nice,  nyce,  nys,  < OF.  nice, 
niche,  nisce,  simple,  foolish,  ignorant,  F.  nice, 
simple,  foolish,  = Pr.  nec,  nesci  = Sp.  necio  = 
Pg.  nescio,  foolish,  impudent,  ignorant,  = It. 
nescio,  ignorant,  < L.  nescius, ignorant,  not  know- 
ing; cf.  nescire,  know  not,  be  ignorant  of,  < ne, 
not,  + scire,  know : see  science,  and  cf . nesdous, 
nescient.  All  the  senses  proceed  from  the  lit. 
meaning  ‘ignorant,’  whence  ‘unwise,  impru- 
dent, foolish,  fastidious,  particular,  exact,  deli- 
cate, fine,  agreeable,’  etc.,  in  a process  of  de- 
velopment which  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  fond3,  ‘ foolish,  weakly  affectioned,  affection- 
ate,’ etc.,  of  innocent,  ‘harmless,  simple,  fool- 
ish, lunatic,’  etc.,  of  lewd,  ‘ignorant,  simple, 
rude,  coarse,  vile,’  etc.,  of  silly,  ‘happy,  blessed, 
innocent,  foolish, ’etc.,  andother  words  in  which 
the  notion  of  ‘ ignorance  ’ is  variously  developed 
in  opposite  directions.  Some  assume  a confu- 
sion of  nice  with  the  OF.  and  F.  niais,  simple 
(see  nias);  but  this  is  unnecessary.]  If.  Igno- 
rant; weak;  foolish. 

Now  witterly  ich  am  vn-wis  & wonderiiche  nyce, 

Tlius  vn-hendly  A hard  mi  lierte  to  blame. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 49L 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  nice. 

Chaucer,  Wile  ol  Bath’s  Tale,  L 82. 
I brougte  thee  bothe  god  & man  in  fere ; 

Whi  were  thou  so  nyce  to  leete  him  go  ? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
2f.  Trivial;  unimportant. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  hot  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2.  18. 

3.  Fastidious;  very  particular  or  scrupulous; 
dainty;  difficult  to  please  or  satisfy ; exacting; 
squeamish. 

Be  not  to  noyows,  to  nyce , ne  to  newfangle ; 

Be  not  to  orped,  to  overthwarte,  & othus  thou  hate. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  66. 

’Tis,  my  Lord,  a grave  and  weighty  undertaking,  in  this 
nice  and  captions  age,  to  deliver  to  posterity  a three-years 
war.  Evelyn,  To  my  Lord  Treasurer. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I thought  you  wa’n’t  rich  enough 
to  be  so  nice  l 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  youhave  hit  it: 
— I am  so  poor  that  I can't  afford  to  do  a dirty  action. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  2. 

I have  seen  her  [the  Duchess  of  Y orkl  very  much  amused 
with  jokes,  stories,  and  allusions  which  would  shock  a very 
nice  person.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Aug.  15,  1818. 

4.  Discriminating;  critical;  discerning;  acute. 

We  imputed  it  to  a nice  & scholasticall  curiositie  in  such 

makers.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  86. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a judge  so  nice, 

Produced  his  play,  and  begg’d  the  knight’s  advice. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  273. 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her  nest  — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Lowell , Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  i. 

5.  Characterized  by  exactness,  accuracy,  or 
precision ; formed  or  performed  with  precision 
or  minuteness  and  exactness  of  detail;  accu- 
rate; exact;  precise:  as,  nice  proportions;  nice 
calculations  or  workmanship. 

Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale. 

Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighB. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  L 53. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer’s  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A far  projecting  precipice. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  L 14. 

In  the  business  of  life,  prompt  and  decisive  action  has 
again  and  again  to  be  taken  upon  a nice  estimate  of  prob- 
abilities. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  17. 

6.  Fine;  delicate;  involving  or  demanding 
scrupulous  care  or  consideration;  subtle;  dif- 
ficult to  treat  or  settle. 


nice 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points  ? 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  68. 

I have  now  said  all  that  I could  think  convenient  upon 
so  nice  a subject. 

Swift,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

It  is  a nice  question  to  decide  how  far  history  may  be 
admitted  into  poetry;  like  “Addison’s  Campaign,”  the 
poem  may  end  in  a rhymed  gazette. 

I.  D Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  249. 
7.  Delicate;  soft;  tender  to  excess;  hence, 
easily  influenced  or  injured. 

Conscience  is  really  a nice  and  tender  thing,  and  ought 
not  to  be  handled  roughly  and  severely. 

Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  III.  xiii. 
With  how  much  ease  is  a young  Muse  betray’d  I 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ! 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

8t.  Modest;  coy;  reserved. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne,  Song. 

They  were  neither  nice  nor  coy. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  229). 

9.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  senses;  deli- 
cate; tender;  sweet;  delicious;  dainty:  as,  a 
nice  bit;  a nice  tint: 

Sweet-breads  and  cock’s  combs  . . . are  very  nice. 

C.  Johnstone,  Chrysal,  II.  9. 

1 0.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general,  (a)  Elegant 
or  tasteful;  affording  or  fitted  to  afford  pleasure;  pleas- 
ing; pleasant:  often  used  with  some  implication  of  con- 
tempt. 

Thou  studiest  aftyr  nyce  aray, 

And  makist  greet  cost  in  clothing. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  173. 

I intend  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Borgrave,  and  in  the  evening 
take  a nice  walk. 

Miss  Carter,  Letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu  (1769),  II.  34. 

Miss  Brown's  is  a pretty  book,  written  in  very  nice  Ameri- 
can, about  two  charming  girls  who  went  to  college. 

Athenaeum,  No.  30fi7,  p.  172. 
(6)  Agreeable ; pleasant ; good : applied  to  persons.  [Col- 
loq.] 

“Not  nice  of  Master  Enoch,”  said  Dick.  . . . “Youmustn’t 
blame  un,”  said  Geoffrey.  . . . “ When  he ’s  had  a gallon  of 
cider  . . . his  manners  be  as  good  as  anybody’s.” 

T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  v.  1. 

She  had  the  best  intention  of  being  nice  to  him. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  LVIII.  436. 
[Nice  in  this  sense  is  very  common  in  colloquial  use  as  a 
general  epithet  of  approbation  applicable  to  anything  that 
pleases.  ] — To  make  nice  oft.  See  make  I . = syn.  3.  Nice, 
Dainty,  Fastidious,  Squeamish,  finical,  delicate,  exquisite, 
effeminate,  fussy.  Nice  is  the  most  general  of  the  first  four 
words ; it  suggests  careful  choice : as,  he  is  nice  in  his  lan- 
guage and  in  his  dress : it  is  rarely  used  of  overwrought 
delicacy.  Dainty  is  stronger  than  nice,  and  ranges  from 
a commendable  particularity  to  fastidiousness:  as,  to  be 
dainty  in  one  s choice  of  clothes  or  company;  a dainty  vir- 
tue. Fastidious  almost  always  means  a somewhat  proud 
or  haughty  particularity;  a fastidious  person  is  hard  to 
please,  because  he  objects  to  minute  points  or  to  some 
point  in  almost  everything.  Sqxieamish  is  founded  upon 
the  notion  of  feeling  nausea ; hence  it  means  fastidious 
to  an  extreme,  absurdly  particukir.— 4.  Definite,  rigorous, 
strict.—  5.  Accurate,  Correct , Exact,  etc.  See  accurate.— 
9.  Luscious,  savory,  palatable. 

nicefyt  (ni'si-fi),  v.  t.  [<nice  + -e-fy.~\  To  make 
nice  of  (a  thing)  ; be  squeamish  about.  [Rare.] 

Faire  la  sadinette,  To  mince  it,  nicefle  it  Cotgrave. 

nicelingt  (nis'ling),  v.  [<  vice  + -ling l.]  An 
over-nice  person  or  critic ; a hair-splitter.  [Ob- 
solete or  rare.] 

nicely  (nis'li),  adv.  [X  vice  4-  ] In  a nice 

manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  nice,  (a)  Fas- 
tidiously ; critically ; curiously : as,  he  was  disposed  to  look 
into  the  matter  too  nicely. 

Be  satisfied  it  poetry  be  delightful,  or  helpful,  orinspir- 
ing,  or  all  these  together,  but  do  not  consider  too  nicely 
why  it  is  so.  Lowell,  Wordsworth. 

(6)  With  delicate  perception : as,  to  be  nicely  sensible,  (c) 
Accurately ; exactly ; with  exact  order  or  proportion : as, 
the  parts  of  a machine  or  building  nicely  adjusted;  a shape 
nicely  proportioned  a dress  nicelii  fitted  to  the  body.  ( d ) 
Agreeably;  becomingly;  pleasantly:  as,  she  was  nicely 
dressed,  (e)  Satisfactorily : as,  the  work  progresses  nicely. 
fColloq.] 

Nicene  (ni'sen),  a.  [<  LL.  Niccenus,  less  correct- 
ly Nicenus,  of  Nicwa  or  Nice  ( Nicccna  fides,  the 
Nicene  Creed),  < Niccsa,  also  Nicea,  < Gr.  NUaia 
(>  Nimioe,  adj.),  a name  of  several  cities  (see 
def.),  < vtnaioc,  victorious,  < vkr],  victory.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Nictea  or  Nice,  a town  of  Bithy- 
nia,  Asia  Minor — Nicene  council,  either  of  two  gen- 
eral councils  which  met  at  Nierea.  The  first  Nicene  coun- 
cil, which  was  also  the  first  general  council,  met  in  A.  D. 
325,  condemned  Arianism,  and  promulgated  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  its  earlier  form.  The  second  Nicene  council, 
accounted  also  the  seventh  general  council,  was  held  in 
787,  and  condemned  the  Iconoclasts.  The  recognition  of 
the  first  Nicene  council  as  ecumenical  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal among  Christians  of  all  confessions ; it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  the  present  day  not  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Greek  churches,  and  by  many  Protestant  churches, 
oy  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and  Copts.  The  Anglican 
Church  does  not  accept  the  second  Nicene  council  as  ecu- 
menical.—Nicene  Creed  or  Symbol,  a summary  of  the 
chief  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  first  set  forth  as  of  ecu- 
menical authority  by  the  first  Nicene  council  (a.  d.  325), 
but  closely  similar  in  wording  to  ancient  creeds  of  Oriental 
churches,  and  especially  founded  upon  the  baptismal  creed 
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of  the  church  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  The  distinctive  word 
added  at  Nice  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  Arian  con- 
struction was  homoousion  (consubstantial),  which  word, 
however,  was  already  in  well-established  theological  use. 
This  creed  ended  with  the  words  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
an  anathema  against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Arians 
was  subjoined  to  it.  The  second  general  council  — that  is, 
the  first  Constantinopolitan  (a.  d.  381)— reaffirmed  this 
creed,  and  also  authorized,  as  subsidiary  to  it,  an  explan- 
atory version  previously  formulated,  probably  in  a local 
synod  at  Antioch,  and  closely  similar  to  the  baptismal  creed 
of  the  church  of  J erusalem,  differing  from  the  Nicene  form 
very  slightly  in  wording,  bu  t adding  a fuller  statement  as  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  directed  against  the  heresy  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  concluding  as  in  the  form  st  ill  used.  At  the  Chal- 
cedonian  (or  fourth  general)  council  (A.  L>.  451),  the  second 
form  was  authorized  equally  with  the  first  as  the  Nicene 
faith,  and  was  officially  and  historically  known  from  that 
time  forward  as  the  Nicene  Creed;  church  historians,  how- 
ever, sometimes  speak  of  it  as  the  Nicceno-Constantinopol - 
itan  Creed.  Both  these  forms  have  been  reaffirmed  ever 
since  by  all  councils  claiming  to  be  ecumenical.  The  sec- 
ond form  came  into  general  use  in  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  has  remained  unal- 
tered in  that  church  to  the  present  day.  It  remained  un- 
altered in  the  West  also  for  some  centuries,  but  an  impor- 
tant addition,  namely,  the  word  fllioque,  ‘and  (from)  the 
Son,’  after  the  words  who  proceedethfrom  the  Father,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  and, 
though  not  formulated  by  the  Roman  Church  in  the  ninth 
century,  had  nevertheless  been  accepted  throughout  all 
western  Europe.  It  is  this  form,  with  the  interpolated 
filioque,  which  is  used  by  the  Roman  Church,  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  all  Protestant  churches  which  accept  the  Ni- 
cene Creed,  and  it  is  this  last  form,  therefore,  which  is  gen- 
erally called  by  that  name.  The  Western  forms  begin  “I 
believe,”  not  “We  believe,”  as  in  the  Greek.  The  Nicene 
Creed  in  its  second  form  is  the  only  authoritative  creed  of 
the  Eastern  Church. 

niceness  (nis'nes),  n.  The  character  or  qual- 
ity of  being  nice,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
= Syn.  See  nice. 

nicery (ni'ser-i),  n.  [< nice  4-  -ery.\  Daintiness ; 
affectation  of  delicacy.  Chapman . 
niceteet,  w.  A Middle  English  form  of  nicety. 
nicety  (nl'se-ti),  n .;  pi.  niceties  (-tiz).  [<  Me. 
nicetee,  nycete , nysete , < OF.  nicete,  simpleness, 
foolishness,  etc.,  < nice , simple,  foolish:  see 
nice  and  -ity,  -ty.]  If.  Ignorance ; folly ; fool- 
ishness; triviality. 

He  halt  hit  a nycete  and  a foul  shame 
To  beggen  other  to  borwe  bote  of  God  one. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  370. 
Now,  parde,  fol,  yet  were  it  bet  for  the 
Han  holde  thy  pes  than  shewed  thy  nysete. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  572. 

2.  Fastidiousness ; extreme  or  excessive  deli- 
cacy; squeamishness. 

So  love  doth  loathe  disdainful  nicety.  Spenser. 

Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a sudden  offends  your 
Nicety  at  our  house?  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  1. 

That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  his  nicety.  Great  men 
are  not  easily  satisfied.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

If  you  wish  your  wife  to  be  the  pink  of  nicety,  you  should 
clear  your  court  of  demi-reputations. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  ii.  10. 

3.  Nice  discrimination;  delicacy  of  perception; 
acuteness. 

Nor  was  this  Nicety  of  His  [the  Earl  of  Dorset’s]  Judg- 
ment confined  only  to  Books  and  Literature ; but  was  the 
same  in  Statuary,  Painting,  and  all  other  Parts  of  Art. 

Prior,  Poems,  Ded. 

4.  A nice  distinction;  a refinement;  a subtlety; 
a fine-drawn  point  or  criticism. 

Thus  much  for  the  terme,  though  not  greatly  pertinent 
to  the  matter,  yet  not  vnpleasant  to  know  for  them  that 
delight  in  such  nicities. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  210. 

These  are  nicities  that  become  not  those  that  peruse  so 
serious  a mystery.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  22. 
Pray  stay  not  on  Niceties,  but  be  advis’d. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 

5.  Delicacy;  exactness;  accuracy;  precision. 

By  his  own  nicety  of  observation  he  had  already  formed 

such  a system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never  afterwards 
much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured,  to  improve. 

Johnson,  Waller. 

She  touched  the  imperious  fantastic  humour  of  the  char- 
acter with  nicety.  Lamb , Old  Actors. 

Conscience  is  harder  than  our  enemies, 

Knows  more,  accuses  with  more  nicety. 

George  Eliot,  Spanish  Gypsy. 

His  [Grey’s]  nicety  in  the  use  of  vowel-sounds. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  169. 

6.  A dainty  or  delicacy;  something  rare  or 
choice : usually  in  the  plural. 

Of  these  maner  of  nicetees  ye  shal  flnde  in  many  places 
of  our  booke.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  111. 

7.  Nice  appearance ; agreeableness  of  appear- 
ance.—To  a nicety,  to  a turn ; with  great  exactness. 

nicht,  adv.  [ME.,  lit.  ‘not  1/  < AS.,  < ne , not, 
+ -ic,  I.]  No. 

niche  (nich),  n.  [<  F.  niche,  < It.  nicchia , a niche, 
a recess  in  a wall  likened  to  the  hollow  of  a 
shell,  < niccliio , a shell,  also  a niche,  with  a 
change  of  initial  m to  n (seen  also  in  It.  nespola, 

< L.  mespilutn,  a medlar,  and  in  map1,  napkin , 
mat1,  and  nat*}  etc.),  and  a reg.  change  of  L. 
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- tulus  to  It.  -ccliio  (as  in  vecchio,  < L.  vetulus , 
old,  etc.),  < L.  mitulus , mytilus , my  tulus,  a sea- 
mussel:  see  Mytilus.]  1.  A nook  or  recess; 
specifically,  a recess  in  a wall  for  the  reception 
of  a statue,  a vase,  or  other  ornament,  in  an- 
cient Roman  architecture  niches  were  generally  semicir- 
cular in  plan,  and  terminated  in  a semi-dome  at  the  top. 
They  were  sometimes,  however,  square-headed,  and  in  clas- 


Niche  in  central  pier  of  great  western  portal,  Amiens  Cathedral, 
France ; 13th  century. 

sical  architecture  sometimes  also  square  in  plan.  They 
were  ornamented  with  pillars,  architraves,  and  consoles, 
and  in  other  ways.  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
niches  were  extensively  used  in  decoration  and  for  the  re- 
ception of  statues.  In  the  Romanesque  style  they  were  so 
shallow  as  to  be  little  more  than  panels,  and  the  figures 
were  frequently  carved  on  the  back  in  high  relief.  In  the 
Pointed  style  they  became  more  deeply  recessed,  and  were 
highly  enriched  with  elaborate  canopies,  and  often  much 
accessory  ornament.  In  plan  they  are  most  frequently 
a semi-octagon  or  a semi-hexagon,  and  their  heads  are 
formed  of  groined  vaulting,  with  bosses  and  pendants  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  architect  ure  of  the  t ime.  They  are 
often  projected  on  corbels,  and  adorned  with  pillars,  but- 
tresses, and  various  moldings.  Compare  cut  under  gallery. 

In  each  of  the  niches  are  two  statues  of  a man  and  wo- 
man in  alto-relievo. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  134. 

There  are  niches,  it  is  tree,  on  each  side  of  the  gateway, 
like  those  found  at  Marttand  and  other  Pagan  temples; 
but,  like  those  at  Ahmedabad,  they  are  without  images. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  81. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  a position  or  condition 
in  which  a person  or  thing  is  placed;  one’s 
assigned  or  appropriate  place. 

After  every  deduction  has  been  made,  the  work  fills  a 
niche  of  its  own,  and  is  without  competitor. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser  ),  p.  49,  note. 

niche  (nich),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  niched,  ppr. 
niching.  [<  niche,  ».]  1.  To  furnish  with  a 

niche  or  with  niches. — 2.  To  place  in  a niche, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

At  length  I came  within  sight  of  them,  . . . where  they 
sat  cosily  niched  into  what  you  might  call  a bunker,  a lit- 
tle sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  surrounded  by  its  banks. 

Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  letter  x. 

So  you  see  my  position,  and  why  I am  niched  here  for 
life,  as  a schoolmaster.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  227. 

Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

nichelt,  n.  See  nichil. 
nichert,  t>.  [Imit. : cf.  nicker.']  Neigh, 
nichilt,  nichelt, [<  OF.  nichil,  < L.  nihil, 
nothing:  see  nihil,  nil ?.]  Nothing;  in  old  Eng. 
law,  a corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  nihil,  used  by 
a sheriff  in  making  return  that  assets  or  debt- 
ors are  worthless — Clerk  of  the  nichels.  See  clerk. 
nichil,  v.  [<  nichil,  n.]  I.f  intrans.  In  old  Eng. 
law,  to  make  return,  as  shei'iff,  that  a debt  is 
worthless,  either  because  the  debtor  cannot  be 
found,  or  because  of  his  inability  to  pay. 

In  case  any  sheriff  . . . shall  nichil  or  not  duly  answer 
any  debt,  . . . levied,  collected,  or  received,  etc, 

Eng.  Stat.  of  1716. 

II.  trans.  To  castrate.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.  ] 

Nicholson’s  hydrometer.  See  hydrometer. 
nicht  (nicht),  n.  An  obsolete  or  Scotch  form 
of  night. 

nicingt,  P-  a.  Disdainful ; fastidious.  N.  E.  D. 

With  nising  Nimphes  list  not  deale, 

Whose  looks  aloft  aspire. 

T.  HoweU,  Deuises,  233. 
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nick1  (nik), 


nick 


[A  var.  of  nock,  prob.  in  part 
due  to  confusion  with  nicks,  but  mainly  for  di- 
minutive effect,  as  in  tip,  var.  of  top,  etc.,  tick- 
tod:,  imitative  of  a light  and  a heavy  stroke,  etc. 
Cf.  G.  knick,  a flaw,  knicken,  crack.  There  are 
perhaps  several  orig.  diff.  words  confused  under 
this  form.]  1.  A hollow  cut  or  slight  depres- 
sion made  in  the  surface  of  anything;  a notch. 

Split  that  forked  stick,  with  such  a nick  or  notch  at  one 
end  of  it  as  may  keep  the  line  from  any  more  of  it  ravel- 
ling from  about  the  stick  than  so  much  of  it  as  you  intend. 

1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  137. 

The  hollow  groove  extending  across  the  shank  [of  a 
type!  ■ ■ is  the  nick,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
recognize  the  direction  of  the  type  and  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent founts  of  the  same  body.  Encyc.  Brit. , XXIII.  698. 

2.  A score  or  reckoning:  so  called  from  the 
old  practice  of  keeping  reckonings  on  tallies  or 
notched  sticks. — 3f.  A false  bottom  in  a beer- 
can,  by  which  customers  were  cheated,  the 
nick  below  and  the  froth  above  filling  up  part 
of  the  measure. 

Cannes  of  beere  (malt  sod  in  fishes  broth), 

And  those  they  say  are  fill'd  with  nick  and  froth. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Hearts  (1618).  (Nares.) 
Out  of  all  nick1,  past  all  counting. 

I tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me ; he  loved  her 
out  of  all  nick.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  76. 

nick1  (nik),  v.  [<  nick t,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  a nick  or  notch  in;  notch;  cut  or  mark 
with  nicks  or  notches. 

My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 

His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a fool. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  176. 

The  farmer  is  advised  [in  Fitzherbert’s  book  on  Hus- 
bandry, published  in  1623]  to  have  a payre  of  tables  (tab- 
lets), and  to  write  down  anything  that  is  amiss  as  he  goes 
his  rounds ; if  he  cannot  write,  let  him  nycke  the  defautes 
upon  a stycke.  Oliphant,  The  New  English,  I.  407. 

2.  To  sever  with  a snip  or  single  cut,  as  with 
shears.  [Scotch.] 

“ Ay,  ay ! ” quo  he  [Death],  and  shook  his  head, 

“It’s  e’en  a lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin  I began  to  nick  the  thread, 

And  choke  the  breath.  ” 

Bums,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
3f.  To  cut  short ; abridge.  See  nick1,  n.,  3. 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick’d  his  captainship  at  such  a point. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  13.  8. 

There  was  a tapster,  that  with  his  pots  smalnesse,  and 
with  frothing  of  his  drinke,  had  got  a good  summe  of  mon- 
ey together.  This  niclcing  of  the  pots  he  would  never 
leave.  Life  of  Robin  Goodfellow  (1628).  ( Hailiwell .) 

4f.  To  break  or  crack:  smash  as  the  nickers 
used  to  do.  See  nicker 2,  2. 

You  men  of  wares,  the  men  of  wars  will  nick  ye; 

For  starve  nor  beg  they  must  not. 

Fletcher , Mad  Lover,  L 1. 

Breaks  Watch  men’s  Heads,  and  Chair-men’s  Glasses, 

And  thence  proceeds  to  niclcing  Sashes. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

5.  In  coal-mining,  to  cut  (the  coal)  on  the  side, 
after  kirving,  holing,  or  undercutting.  The  part 
of  the  coal-seam  which  has  been  kirved  and  nicked  is  then 
ready  to  be  wedged  or  blasted  down.  — To  nick  a horse’s 
tail  to  make  an  incision  at  the  root  of  the  tail  to  cause 
the  horse  to  carry  it  higher. 

tlick2t  (nik),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  nicken,  nikken  =OFries. 
hnekka  = MD.  nicken,  D.  nikken,  also  knikken, 
nod,  wink,  = MLG.  LG.  nicken  = OHG.  nicchen, 
MHG.  G.  nicken  = Sw.  nicka  — Dan.  nikke,  nod ; 
freq.  of  AS.  hnigan  = OS.  hnigan  = OFries. 
hniga,  niga  = D.  nijgen  = MLG.  nigen  = OHG. 
hnigan,  nigan,  MHG.  nigen  — Icel.  hniga  = Sw. 
niga  = Dan.  neje  = Goth,  hneiwan,  strong  verb, 
incline,  bow,  sink,  fall;  cf.  AS.  hnaigan,  gehnw- 
gan  = OS.  hnegan  = OHG.  hneigan,  neigen,  MHG. 
G.  neigen  - Goth,  hnaiwjan,  weak  verb,  cause 
to  incline,  bend,  etc. ; perhaps  akin  to  L.  co- 
nivere,  wink  at,  nicere,  beckon,  nictare,  wink: 
see  connive,  nictate,  nictitate.']  To  nod;  wink. 
— To  nick  with  nay,  to  meet  one  with  a refusal ; dis- 
appoint by  denying. 

gif  sche  niches  with  nay  & nel  nougt  com  sone. 

William,  of  PalemefB.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4145. 

As  I have  but  one  boon  to  ask,  I trust  you  will  not  nick 
^me  with  .My.  Scott,  Abbot,  xxxviii. 

nick3  (nik),  n.  [Perhaps  a particular  use  of 
nick1 , as  a ‘point  marked’;  otherwise  < nick 2, 
a ‘ wink’  in  the  sense  of  ‘ moment.’]  1.  Point! 
especially  point  of  time : as,  in  the  nick  of — that 
is,  on  the  point  of  (being  or  doing  something). 

Schol.  Does  the  sea  stagger  ye  ? 

Mast.  Now  ye  have  hit  the  nick. 

Fletcher',  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

In  the  nick  of  being  surprised,  the  lovers  are  let  down 
and  escape  at  a trap  door.  Steele , Guardian,  No.  82. 

2.  The  exact  point  (of  time)  which  accords 
with  or  is  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  the  critical  or  right  moment;  the  very 
moment;  used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  in  the  nick 


or  in  the  nick  of  time — that  is,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, just  when  most  needed  or  demanded. 

The  masque  dogg’d  me,  I hit  it  in  the  nick; 

A fetch  to  get  my  diamond,  my  dear  stone. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 

Most  fit  opportunity  ! her  grace  comes  just  %'  th’  nick. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  2. 

I never  could  have  found  him  in  a sweeter  temper  for 
my  purpose — to  be  sure,  I’m  just  come  in  the  nick! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

This  harsh  restorative  . . . was  presented  to  English 
poetry  in  the  nick  of  time. 

E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  40. 

3.  A lucky  or  winning  throw  in  the  game  of 
hazard : as,  eleven  is  the  nick  to  seven.  See 
hazard , 1. 

nick3  (nik),  v.  [<  niclfi,  «.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
strike  or  hit  right ; hit  or  hit  upon  exactly ; fit 
into;  suit. 

In  these  verses  by  reason  one  of  them  doth  as  it  were 
niche  another,  and  haue  a certaine  extraordinary  sence 
with  all.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  l’oesie,  p.  111. 

Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  the  other  are  appli- 
able  to  different  significations.  Camden , Remains,  p.  158. 

And  then  I have  a salutation  will  nick  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked,  and  all 
accidents  improved.  Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

He  had  . . . just  nicked  the  time  of  dinner,  for  became 
in  as  the  cloth  was  laying.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

2f.  In  gaming,  to  throw  or  turn  up ; hit  or  hit 
upon. 

My  old  luck  : I never  nicked  seven  that  I did  not  throw 
ames  ace  three  times  following. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 
3f.  To  delude  or  deceive ; cozen ; cheat,  as  at 
dice. 

We  must  be  sometimes  witty. 

To  nick  a knave ; ’tis  as  useful  as  our  gravity. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  V"),  Prophetess,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  catch  in  the  act.  Hailiwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— To  nick  the  nick,  to  hit  exactly  the  critical 
moment  or  time.  Hailiwell. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fit;  unite  or  combine; 
be  adapted  for  combining:  said,  in  stock-breed- 
ing, of  the  crossing  of  one  strain  of  blood  with 
another. — 2.  To  suit:  compare;  be  compara- 
ble. [Oolloq.] 

Only  one  sport  'nicks  ” with  cycling,  and  that  is  fair  toe 
and  heel  walking,  doubtless  owing  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  legs  generally,  and  the  ankle  work. 

Bury  and  HUlier,  Cycling,  p.  227. 
3.  In  the  game  of  hazard,  to  throw  a winning 
number.  Compare  nick 3,  n.,  3. — 4t.  To  bet; 
gamble. 

Thou  art  some  debauch’d,  drunken,  lend,  hectoring, 
gaming  Companion,  and  want’st  some  Widow’s  old  Gold 
to  nick  upon.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 

Nick4  (nik),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.;  known  in 
mod.  use  only  in  Old  Nick,  the  devil,  supposed 
to  be  a perverted  use  of  (St.)  Nicholas  (G.  Nico- 
laus, in  popular  form  Nickel,  applied  to  the  devil, 
etc.).  It  is  otherwise  taken  to  be  derived,  with 
a transfer  of  sense,  from  AS.  nicor,  a water- 
goblin:  for  this,  see  nicked.]  The  devil:  usu- 
ally with  the  addition  of  Old. 

Don’t  swear  by  the  Styx. 

It  s one  of  Old  Nick's 
Most  abominable  tricks 
To  get  men  into  a terrible  fix. 

J.  G.  Saxe,  Dan  Phaeton. 

nick®t  (nik),  v.  t.  [<  nick(name).]  To  nick- 
name ; hence,  to  annoy  or  tease  by  nicknaming. 

Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me. 
Commended  by  the  states  of  Christendom, 

A prince,  though  in  distress. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 
nickar-nuts,  n.  pi.  Same  as  bonduc-seeds. 
nickar-tree,  n.  See  nicker -tree. 
nick-eared  (nik'erd),  a.  Crop-eared. 

Thou  nick-cared  lubber. 

Sir  11.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  1. 
nicked  (nikt),  p.  a.  [<  niefc1  + -e<?2.]  Notched; 
emarginate;  specifically,  in  entom.,  having  a 
* small  but  distinct  notch:  said  of  a margin, 
nickel  (nik'el),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  G.  nickel  = 
Dan.  nikkel  = F.  nickel  = Russ,  nikkeli  = NL. 
niccolumf  Sw.  nickel,  nickel,  so  called  by  Cron- 
stedt  in  1754,  abbr.  from  Sw.  kopparnickel  (G. 
kupfernickel),  a mineral  containing  the  metal,  < 
koppar  (=E.  copper)  + *nickel,  a word  identified 
by  some  with  G.  Nickel,  the  devil  (see  Nick 4) 
(cf.  cobalt  as  related  to  kobold),  and  by  others 
compared  with  Icel.  hnikill  (Haldorson),  a ball, 
lump.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemical  symbol,  Ni;  atomic 
weight,  58.68.  A metal  closely  related  to  co- 
balt, with  which  it  almost  always  occurs.  The 
two  are,  in  fact,  bo  much  alike  that  their  chemical  separa- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  specific  gravity  of 
nickel  is  given  as  varying  from  8.9  to  9.1 ; in  this  and  in 
atomic  weight  it  differs  little  from  cobalt.  Nickel  and 
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cobalt  are  also  closely  allied  to  iron,  which  they  resemble 
in  color,  although  slightly  whiter  than  that  metal,  the 
former  having  rather  a yellowish  tinge,  the  latter  a bluish. 
They  are  both  magnetic,  but  in  a less  degree  than  iion. 
Both  also  stand  on  a par  with  that  metal  in  regard  to  most 
of  those  qualities  which  make  it  valuable  in  the  arts, 
namely  tenacity,  malleability,  and  ductility,  but  both  are 
so  much  scarcer  than  iron  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  replacing  that  metal  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  occurrence  of  nickel  (as  also  of  cobalt)  in  connection 
with  iron  in  meteorites  is  interesting  and  pet  uliar.  [See 
meteorite .)  The  ores  of  nickel  are  somewhat  widely  dis- 
seminated, but  nowhere  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  ar- 
seniuret  (kupfernickel),  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite.  and  the 
silicate  are  the  principal  sources  of  this  metal,  the  last 
having  been  found  within  a few  years  in  considerable 
quantity  in  New  Caledonia,  where  it  is  exceptionally  free 
from  cobalt.  Nickel  was  discovered  by  Cronstedt  in 
1751 ; but  it  is  only  within  a few  years  that  it  has  begun 
to  be  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Its  value 
has  varied  greatly  since  it  came  into  general  use.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  certain  valuable  alloys  and  especially  of 
German  silver,  and  is  now  much  experimented  with  in 
this  direction.  It  is  largely  used  for  plating  iron  and 
brass  in  order  to  improve  their  appearance  and  preserve 
them  from  rusting.  It  is  also  somewhat  employed  in 
coinage,  in  the  United  States,  Belgium.  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many, and  Mexico.  Nickel  is  largely  used  to  toughen 
steel  for  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate. 

The  length  of  a nickel  rod  should  be  diminished  by 
magnetization.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  444. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a current  coin  repre- 
senting the  value  of  five  cents,  made  of  an  al- 
loy of  one  part  of  nickel  to  three  of  copper. 
[Colloq.] 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  or  covered  with  nickel. 

nickel  (nik'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nickeled  or 
nickelled,  ppr.  nickeling  or  nickelling.  [<  nickel, 
n.]  To  plate  or  coat,  as  metal  surfaces,  with 
nickel,  either  by  electrolytic  processes  or  by 
chemical  operations. 

nickelage  (nik'el-aj),m.  [<  nickel  + -age.]  The 
art  or  process  of  nickel-plating.  Also  nickelure. 

What  he  . [Ladislas  Adolphe  Gaiffe]  called  “ nickelure,” 
and  what  his  imitators  style  nickelage , has  become  an  ex- 
tensive industry.  Sri.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  340. 

nickel-bloom  (nik'el-blom),  n.  Same  as  anna- 
bergite. 

nickel-glance  (nik'el-glans),  n.  Same  as  gers- 
dnrffitc. 

nickel-green  (nik'el-gren),  n.  Same  as  anna- 
bergite. 

nickelic  (nik'el-ik),  a.  [<  nickel  + -«c. ] Per- 
taining to  or  containing  nickel. 

nickeliferous  (nik-e-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  nickel  + 
L.  ferre  = E.  bead.]  Containing  nickel:  as, 
nickeliferous  pyrrhotite.  Also  niccoliferous. 

nickeline  (nik'el-in),  n.  [<  nickel  + -ine%.] 
Same  as  niccolite. 

nickelize  (nik'el-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  nickel- 
ized,  ppr.  nickelizing.  [<  nickel  + -ize.]  Same 
as  nickel.  Also  nickelise. 

Nickelised  or  nickel-plated  iron  should  be  employed. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  338. 

nickel-ocher  (nik'el-o//ker),  n.  Same  as  anna- 

bergite. 

nickelous  (nilt'el-us),  a.  [<  nickel  + -ous.]  Re- 
lated to  or  containing  nickel. 

nickel-plated  (nik'el-pla/ted),  a.  Coated  or 
plated  with  nickel. 

nickel-plating(nik'el-pla/'ting), n.  Theprocess 
of  covering  the  surface  of  metals  with  a coating 
of  nickel,  either  by  means  of  a heated  solution 
or  by  electrodeposition,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  appearance  or  their  wearing  qual- 
ities, or  of  rendering  them  less  liable  to  oxida- 
tion by  heat  or  moisture. 

nickel-silver  (nik'el-siFver),  n.  One  of  the 
many  names  of  the  alloy  best  known  in  English 
as  German  silver,  and  in  German  as  Neusilber. 
See  German  silver,  under  silver. 

nickelure  (nik'el-ur),  n.  [<  nickel  + -ure.] 
Same  as  nickelage. ' 

nicker1!  (nik'tr),  n.  [<  ME.  *nicker,  nycker, 
niker,  nikyr,  nyker,  nykyr,  a water-sprite,  < AS. 
nicor  (in  inflection  also  nicer-,  nicr-,  nicer-, 
nicer-),  a sea-monster,  a hippopotamus,  = MD. 
nicker,  necker,  D.  nikker  - MLG.  nicker,  LG. 
nikker  (?)  (>  G.  nicker)  = OHG.  nihhus,  nichvs, 
MHG.  niches,  nickes  (very  rare),  a crocodile,  G. 
nix,  a water-sprite  (also  fern.  OHG.  niccliessa, 
MHG.  *nichese,  *mxe,  in  comp,  wasser-nixe,  wa- 
ter-sprite) (whence  E.  nix1,  nixy1,  nis,  q.  v.),  = 
Icel.  nykr,  a water-goblin,  a hippopotamus,  = 
Sw.  neck,  niick = Dan.  nok,  nokken,  a water-sprite : 
appar.  orig.  applicable  to  any  “ monster  of  the 
deep”  not  definitely  named  (as  the  crocodile, 
hippopotamus),  and  transferred  to  imaginary 
water-sprites ; perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  v'fuv,  viirruv, 
Skt.  if  nij,  wash.  This  word,  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  old  Teutonic  supersti- 
tions, passed  out  of  common  use,  and  its  traces 
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in  Nick,  Old  Nick  (see  Nick1),  and  in  nix1  and 
nixy 1,  borrowed  from  G.,  are  scant.]  A demon 
of  the  water;  a water-sprite;  a nix  or  nixy. 
Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  358. 

“Now  tell  me,  Prince  [said  the  Amall,  you  are  old 
enough  to  be  our  father;  and  did  you  ever  see  a nicor? ” 
“My  brother  saw  one,  in  the  Northern  sea,  three  fathoms 
long,  with  the  body  of  a bison-bull,  and  the  head  of  a cat, 
and  the  beard  of  a man,  and  tusks  an  ell  long  lying  down 
on  its  breast,  watching  for  fishermen.” 

Kingsley , Hypatia,  xii. 

nicker2  (nik'6r),  n.  [<  nick 1 + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  nicks.  Specifically— (a)  A wood- 
pecker. See  nicker -■pecker.  (&)  The  cutting-point  at  the 
outer  edge  of  a center-bit,  serving  to  cut  the  circle  of  the 
hole  as  the  tool  advances. 

2f.  One  of  a company  of  brawlers  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  roamed 
about  London  by  night,  amusing  themselves 
with  breaking  people's  windows. 

Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a company  of  drunken  bullies 
from  storming  a civil  house,  by  changing  the  strain  of  the 
pipe  to  the  sober  spondeeus  ? And  yet  your  modern  mu- 
sicians want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common 
nickers.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Now  is  the  time  that  Rakes  their  Revells  keep ; 
Kindlers  of  Riot,  Enemies  of  Sleep. 

His  scatter’d  Pence  the  flying  Nicker  flings, 

And  with  the  Copper  Show’r  the  Casement  rings. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  323. 

3t.  A kind  of  marble  for  children's  play. 
nicker3  (nik'er),  v.  i.  [Imitative : compare 
nicher,  neigh.']  1.  To  neigh. 

I’ll  gie  thee  all  these  milk-whyt  steids, 

That  prance  and  nicher  at  a speir. 

Johnie  Armstrong  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  46). 

Mounted  on  nags  that  nicker  at  the  clash  of  a sword  as 
if  it  were  the  clank  of  the  lid  of  a corn-chest. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxxiii. 

The  horses  came  to  him  in  a body.  One  with  a small 
head  . . . nickered  low  and  gladly  at  sight  of  him. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben  Hur,  p.  288. 
2.  To  laugh  with  half-suppressed  catches  of  the 
voice;  snigger.  [Scotch.] 
nicker3  (nik'er),  n.  [<  nicker 3,  v.~\  A neigh;  also, 
a vulgar  laugh. 

When  she  came  to  the  Harper’s  door, 

There  she  gae  mony  a nicher  and  snear. 

Lochmaben  Harper  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  6). 

nicker-nuts  (nik'er-nuts),  n.  pi.  Same  as  bon- 
ducseeds. 

nicker-pecker  (nik  ' er-pek^er),  n.  A wood- 
pecker ; especially,  the  green  woodpecker,  Geci- 
+nus  virulis.  Also  called  nickle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nicker-tree  (nik'6r-tre),  n.  The  name  of  two 
climbing  shrubs,  Guilandina  Crista  and  G. 
major,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  seeds,  called  nicker-nuts,  bonduc-seeds , 
or  Molucca  beans,  are  carried  by  ocean  currents  to  remote 
parts.  In  India  these,  as  also  the  root,  are  used  as  a tonic 
and  febrifuge.  See  bonduc-seeds.  Also  written  nickar-tree. 

nicking-file  (nik'ing-fil),  n.  A thin  file  for 
making  the  nicks  in  screw-heads.  E.  H.  Knight. 
nicking-saw  (nik'ing-sa),  n.  A small  circular 
saw  for  making  the  nicks  in  screw-heads,  etc. 
nickle  (nik'l),  n.  [Var.  of  nicker 2.]  Same  as 
nicker-pecker. 

nicknack  (nik'nak),  n.  1.  See  Icnickknack. 

The  furniture,  the  draperies,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
nicknacks  lying  around  on  tables  and  otageres  showed  the 
touch  of  a tasteful  woman’s  hand. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  64. 
2f.  A repast  to  which  all  present  contributed. 

James.  I am  afraid  I can't  come  to  cards;  but  shall  be 
sure  to  attend  the  repast.  A nick-nack,  I suppose? 

Cons.  Yes,  yes;  we  all  contribute,  as  usual. 

Foote,  The  Nabob,  i. 

nicknackery,  n.  See  knickknackery. 
nicknacket(nik'nak-et),  n.  [<  nicknack  + -et.) 
A little  knickknaek. 

This  comes  of  carrying  popish  tucknackets  about  you. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

nickname  (nik'nam),  n.  [<  ME.  nekename, 
prop,  ekename  ( an  ekename  being  misdivided 
a nekename)  (=  Icel.  auknefni  = Sw.  dknamn 
= Dan.  ogenavn;  also  = LG.  eket-,  eker-namc  = 
D.  oekername  (corrupt  forms),  LG.  also  as  verb, 
nicknamen;  prob.  after  E.) ; < eke  + name.  In 
the  F . nom  de  nique,  a nickname,  nique  is  appar. 

< G.  nicker,  nod  : see  nick 2.]  1.  A name 
added  to  or  substituted,  for  the  proper  name 
of  a person,  place,  etc.,  especially  in  ridicule 
or  reproach;  an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous 
apoellatiop. 

Christian.  Is  not  your  name  Mr.  By-ends,  of  Fair  Speech? 

By-ends.  This  is  not  my  name,  but  indeed  it  is  a nickname 
that  is  given  me  by  some  that  cannot  abide  me ; and  I 
must  be  content  to  bear  it  as  a reproach. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 
2.  A familiar  or  diminutive  name. 

From  racfoiames  or  nursenames  came  these (.  . . it  is  but 
my  conjecture)  [BiU and  Will  for  William,  Clem  for  Clem- 
ent, etc.].  Camden,  Remains,  Surnames. 


A vtevy  good  name  it  [J ob]  is ; only  one  I know  that  ain’t 
got  a nickname  to  it.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xvi. 

nickname  (nik'nam),  v,  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  nick- 
named; ppr.  nicknaming . [<  nickname , n.~\  To 
give  a nickname  to.  (a)  To  call  by  an  improper  or 
opprobrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  ; vice  you  should  have  spoke. 

Shak .,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  349. 

And,  instructed  in  the  art  of  display,  they  utter  with  an 
air  of  plausibility  this  jargon,  which  they  nick-name  meta- 
physics. Whitby,  Five  Points,  Advertisement. 

(6)  To  apply  a familiar  or  diminutive  name  to : as,  John, 
nicknamed  Jack. 

nick-stick  (nik'stik),  n.  A notched  stick  used 
as  a tally  or  reckoning.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

He  was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a book 
instead  o’  the  nick-sticks,  whilk,  he  said,  were  the  true  an- 
cient way  o’  counting  between  tradesmen  and  customers. 

Scott,  Antiquary. 

nickum  (nik'um),  n.  [Appar.  < Nick1  + -um, 
a mere  addition.]  A rogue ; one  given  to  mis- 
chievous tricks.  [Scotch.] 

nicol  (nik'ol),  n.  [Short  for  Nicol prism;  named 
after  the  inventor,  William  Nicol  of  Edinburgh 
(died  1851):  see  prism.)  A Nicol  prism.  See 
prism.—  Crossed  niccls.  See  polarization. 

Nicolaitan  (nik-o-la'i-tan),  n.  [<  *Nicolaite  (< 
LL.  Nicolaitce,  < Gr.  N iKo^a'iral,  pi.,  a sect  prob. 
so  called  from  a person  named  Nicolaus,  Gr. 
Nuri/laof,  > L.  Nicolaus)  + -an.)  One  of  an  an- 
tinomian  sect  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  of 
which  little  is  known. 

nicolo,  niccolo  (nik'o-lo),  n.  [It.  piccolo  (for 
oniccolo),  dim.  < L.  onyx.)  A variety  of  onyx 
having  a layer  of  a bluish  tint  over  a black 
layer. 

nicor  t,  n.  See  nicker 1. 

Nicothoe  (ni-koth'o-e),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
parasitic  siphonostomous  crustaceans ; lobster- 
lice. 

nicotia  (ni-ko'shia),  n.  [NL.,  < Nicot  (see  nico- 
tian) + -ia.)  Nicotine. 

nicotian  (ni-ko'shi-an),  n.  and  a.  [=  It.  ni- 
coziana,  < F.  nicotiane  (NL.  nicotiana),  tobacco, 
so  called  after  Jean  Nicot,  a French  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  who  sent  a species  of  the 
plant  from  Lisbon  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
about  1560.]  I.  n.  If.  Tobacco. 

To  these  I may  assooiat  and  joyn  onr  adulterat  Nicotian 
or  tobaco,  so  called  of  the  kn.  sir  Nicot,  that  first  brought 
it  over,  which  is  the  spirits  inr-bus.  that  begets  many 
ugly  and  deformed  phantasies  in  the  brain. 

Optick  (Basse  of  Humours  (1639).  (Fares.) 

And  for  your  green  wound  — your  Balsamum  and  yonr 
St.  John’s  wort  are  all  mere  gulleries  and  trash  to  it,  es- 
pecially your  Trinidado ; yonr  Nicotian  is  good  too. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  llumour,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  smokes  or  chews  tobacco.  [Rare.] 

It  isn’t  for  me  to  throw  stones,  though,  who  have  been 
a Nicotian  a good  deal  more  than  half  my  days. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-table,  v. 

II. t a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tobacco. 

Whatshalllsaymore?  this  gourmand  . . . whiffeshim- 
selfe  away  in  Nicotian  Incense  to  the  idol  of  his  vain  in- 
temperance. Bp.  Hall,  St.  Paul’s  Combat,  1st  sermon. 

Nicotiana1  (ni-ko-shi-a'na),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  < F.  nicotiane,  tobacco : see  nicotian.) 
A genus  of  narcotic  plants  of  the  family  Sola- 
nacese  and  the  tribe  Cestrcse,  known  by  the 
many-seeded  capsule  and  cleft  calyx.  The  species 
are  estimated  at  about  40,  mostly  American,  with  a few 


i,  flowering  branch  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum  ; 2,  a leaf  from  the  stem; 
a,  the  fruit ; b.  transverse  section  of  a fruit. 

in  Australasia  and  the  Pacific  islands ; they  are  mainly 
herbs,  a few  shrubs,  and  one  a small  tree.  They  have  un- 
divided leaves,  and  white,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  purplish 
flowers  in  panicles  or  racemes.  This  is  the  tobacco  genus, 
the  common  species  being  N.  Tabacum.  See  tobacco. 


nicotiana2  (ni-ko-shi-a'na),  n.  pi.  [<  nicoti(an ) 
+ -ana.)  The  literature  of  tobacco, 
nicotianin  (ni-ko'shi-an-in),  n.  [<  nicotian  + 
-in2.)  A concrete  oil  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  It  has  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke, 
and  affords  nicotine. 

nicotina  (nik-o-tl'na),  ».  [NL.]  Same  us  nico- 
tine. 

nicotine  (nik'o-tin),  n.  [=F.m'co£iree=Sp.  nico- 
tina,  < NL.  nicotina,  tobacco,  < Nicot  (see  nicotian) 
+ -ina1.)  A volatile  alkaloid  base  (C10H14N2 ) 
obtained  from  tobacco.  It  forms  a colorless  clear 
oily  liquid,  which  has  a weak  odor  of  tobacco,  except 
when  ammonia  is  present,  in  which  case  the  smell  is  pow- 
erful. It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  combines  with  acids, 
forming  acrid  and  pungent  salts. 

nicotined  (nik'o-tind),  a.  [<  nicotine  + -erf2.] 
Saturated  or  poisoned  with  hicotine. 
nicotinism  (nik'o-tin-izm),  n.  [<  nicotine  + 
-ism.)  The  various  morbid  effects  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tobacco. 

nicotinize  (nik'o-tin-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
nicotinized,  ppr.  nicotinizing.  [<  nicotine  + -ize.) 
To  impregnate  with  nicotine, 
nicotyliat  (nik-o-til'i-a),  n.  [<  nicot(ian)  + -yl 
+ -ia.)  Same  as  nicotine. 
nictate  (nik'tat),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  nictated, 
ppr.  nictating.  [<  L.  nictatus,  pp.  of  nictare, 
wink;  see  nick2.)  To  wink;  nictitate. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  esteemed  any  defect  or  imperfection 
in  the  eyes  of  man  that  they  want  the  seventh  muscle,  or 
the  nictating  membrane,  which  the  eyes  of  many  other 
animals  are  furnished  withal.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

nictation  (nik-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nictatio(n-), 
a winking,  < nictare,  wink:  see  nictate.)  Same 
as  nictitation. 

Not  only  our  nictations  for  the  most  part  when  we  are 
awake,  but  also  our  nocturnal  volutations  in  sleep,  are 
performed  with  very  little  or  no  consciousness. 

Cudworth , Intellectual  System,  p.  161. 

nictitans  (nik'ti-tanz),  n. ; pi.  nictitantes  (nik- 
ti-tan'tez).  [NL.,  sc.  membrana:  seenictitant.) 
The  winker ; the  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  mem- 
brane  of  many  animals:  more  fully  called  mem- 
hrana  nictitans. 

nictitant  (nik'ti-tant),  a.  [<  L.  nictitan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  mefitare,  wink:  see  nictitate.)  In  entom., 
having  the  central  spot  or  pupil  lunate  instead 
of  round : said  of  an  ocellated  spot, 
nictitate  (nik'ti-tat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  nicti- 
tated, ppr.  nictitating.  [<  L.  nictitatus,  pp.  of 
nictitare,  freq.  of  nictare,  wink:  see  nictate.) 
To  wink — Nictitating  membrane.  See  membrane. — 
Nictitating  spasm,  in  patlwl.,  a variety  of  histrionic 
spasm  consisting  in  persistent  winking  or  clonic  spasm  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

nictitation  (nik-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [<  nictitate  + 
•Jon.)  The  act  of  winking.  Also  nictation. 

The  eye  is  sensitive  even  to  the  near  approach  of  mis- 
chief, and  resents  a hostile  demonstration,  the  quickness 
of  nictitation  exceeding  even  that  of  vision  itself. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  12. 

nidamental  (nid-a-men'tal),  a.  [<  nidamentum 
+ -al.)  Protec- 
tive of  eggs,  em- 
bryos, or  young; 
covering  or  con- 
taining such  ob- 
jects; secreting 
an  egg-case  or 
capsule:  thus,  a 
bird’s  nest  is 
nidamental  with 
respect  to  the 
eggs  and  young. 

—Nidamental 
capsule.  See  capsule.— Nidamental  glands.  See  gland. 
— Nidamental  ribbon,  the  string  of  eggs  of  some  mol- 
lusks,  covered  and  connected  by  the  secretion  of  the  nida- 
mental gland. 

nidamentum  (nid-a-men'tum),  pi.  nidamen- 
ta  (-ta).  [L.,  the  materials  for  a nest,  a nest, 

< nidus,  a nest : s eenide.)  An  egg-case;  a pro- 
tective case  or  covering  of  ova. 

The  eggs  . . . are  usually  deposited  in  aggregate  masses, 
each  enclosed  in  a common  protective  envelope  or  nida- 
mentum. if\  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 581. 

nidaiyt  (nid'a-ri),  n.  [<  L.  nidus,  a nest,  + 
-ary.)  A place  for  building  nests. 

In  this  rupellary  nidary  does  the  female  lay  eggs  and 
breed.  Evelyn. 

nidation  (ni-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nidus,  a nest 
(see  nide,  nidus),  4-  -ation.)  The  development 
of  the  endometrial  epithelium  in  the  intermen- 
strual  periods. 

nidder  (nid'£r),  v.  t.  [A  dial,  form  of  nether1, 
v.)  1.  To  keep  down  or  under. 

Sair  are  we  nidder’ d.  Boss,  Helenore,  p.  51.  (Jamieson.) 
2.  To  press  hard  upon;  straighten:  applied  to 
bounds.  Jamieson. — 3.  To  pinch  or  starve  with 


Nidamental  Capsule  of  the  Common 
Whelk  (Buccinum  undatum) on  an  oyster- 
shell.  a,  b,  young  whelks. 


nidder 

cold  or  hunger;  lienee,  to  stunt  in  growth. 
Jamieson. — 4.  To  harass;  plague;  annoy. 

They  niddart  ither  wi’  lang  braid  swords, 

Till  they  were  bleedy  men. 

Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lillie  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  403). 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

niddicockt  (nid'i-kok),  n.  [<  middy  + cock1, 
used  as  a dim.  suffix.]  A foolish  person;  a 
noodle. 

They  were  neuer  such  fond  niddicockes  as  to  offer  anie 
man  a rod  to  beat  their  own  tailes. 

Holinshed , Chronicles  of  Ireland,  p.  94. 
Oh  Chrysostome,  thou  . . . deservest  to  be  stak’d,  as 
well  as  buried  in  the  open  fields,  for  being  such  a goose, 
widgeon,  and  niddecock,  to  dye  for  love. 

Gayton's  Festivous  Notes,  p.  61.  (Nares.) 

niddipollt  (nid'i-pol),  a.  Same  as  noddipoll. 
Stanihurst,  A3neid,  iv.  110. 
niddle-noddle  (nid'l-nod//l),  v.  i.  [Freq.  and 
dim.  of  nidnod.]  To  nod  or  shake  lightly; 
waggle. 

Her  head  niddle-noddled  at  every  word. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Christening. 

niddle-noddle  (nidT-nod"l),  a.  [<  niddle-nod- 
dle, v.]  Vacillating:  as,  “ niddle-noddle  poli- 
ticians,” W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  iii.  1. 
niddy  (nid'i),  n. ; pi.  middies  (iz).  [Appar.  a 
var.  of  noddy.]  A fool ; a dunce ; a noodle. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

nidet  (nid),  n.  [=  F.  nid,  OF.  ni  (>  E.  obs.  ny1) 
= Pr.  niu,  nieu,  nis,  ni,  = Sp.  nido  = Pg.  ninho 
- It.  nido,  nidio,  < L.  nidus,  a nest,  a brood : see 
nest1.]  A nest;  a nestful;  a clutch  or  brood: 
as,  a nide  of  pheasants.  Johnson. 
nideringt,  niddering  (nid'er-ing),  a.  and  n. 
[Erron.  for  nithing.]  Same  as  nithing. 
Faithless,  mansworn,  and  nidering.  Scott. 

niderling  (nid'fer-ling),  n.  [Avar,  of  nidering, 
with  term,  -ling1.]  Same  as  nithing.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

nidge  (nij),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nidged,  ppr.  nidg- 
ing. [Origin  obscure.]  In  masonry,  to  dress 
the  face  of  (a  stone)  with  a sharp-pointed 
hammer  instead  of  a chisel  and  mallet.  Also 
nig.— Nidged  or  nigged  ashler,  stone  dressed  on  the 
surface  with  a pick  or  sharp-pointed  hammer. 

nidgeryt  (nij'er-i),  n.  [<  OF.  nigerie,  trifling, 

< niger,  trifle.  Cf . nidget.]  A trifle ; a piece  of 
foolery.  Skinner;  Coles. 

nidgett  (nij'et),  n.  [Also  nigeot,  nigit,  nigget; 

< OF.  niger,  trifle.  Cf.  nidgery.]  A noodle ; a 
fool ; an  idiot. 

Fear  him  not,  mistress.  ’Tis  a gentle  nigget;  you  may 
play  with  him,  as  safely  with  him  as  with  his  bauble. 

Middleton  and  Rowley , Changeling,  iii.  3. 
It[niding]signifleth,as  it  seemeth,  no  more  thanabiect, 
base-minded,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget. 

Camden , Remains,  Languages. 
This  cleane  nigit  was  a foole, 

Shapt  in  meane  of  all. 

Annin’s  Nest  of  Ninnies  (1608).  ( HalttweU .) 
nidging  (nij'ing),  a.  [<  *nidge,  implied  in 
nidget,  + -ing2.]  Restless  ; troublesome. 

If  I was  Mr.  Mandlebert,  I ’d  sooner  have  her  than  any 
of  ’em,  for  all  she ’s  such  a nidging  little  thing. 

Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  v.  3.  (Davies.) 
nidi,  n.  Plural  of  nidus. 
nidificant  (nid'i-fi-kant),o.  [<  L.  nidifican(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  nidificare,  build  a nest:  see  nidificate.] 
Nest-building;  constructing  a nest,  as  a bird, 
nidificate  (nid'i-fi-kat),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  nidi- 
ficated, ppr.  nidificating.  [<  L.  nidificatus,  pp. 
of  nidificare,  build  a nest:  see  nidify.]  To 
build  a nest ; nestle. 

With  every  step  of  the  recent  traveller  our  inheritance 
of  the  wonderful  is  diminished.  . . . Where  are  the  Ashes 
which  nidificated  In  trees? 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  172. 
nidification  (nhFi-fi-ka'shon),'  n.  [<  nidificate 
+ -ion.]  Nest-building;  the  act  or  art  of  con- 
structing nests,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
mode  or  style  in  which  this  is  done, 
nidify  (nid'i-S),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  nidified,  ppr. 
nidifying.  [<  OF.  nidifier,  make  a nest  (also 
vernacularly  nicher,  niger,  F.  nicker,  make  a 
nest,  nestle),  = Sp.  Pg.  nidificare  It.  nidificare, 

< L.  nidificare,  build  a nest,  < nidus,  a nest,  + 
-ficare,  < facere , make:  see  nide  and  -fy.]  To 
build  a nest ; nidificate. 

Most  birds  nidify,  i.  e.  prepare  a receptacle  for  the  eggs, 
to  aggregate  them  in  a space  that  may  be  covered  by  the 
incubating  body  (sand-hole  of  Ostrich),  or  superadd  ma- 
terials to  keep  in  the  warmth.  Owen , Anat.,  II.  257. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  each  separate  spe- 
cies [of  conspicuously  colored  female  birds]  had  its  nidi- 
fying instinct  specially  modified. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  164. 
nidingt  (ni'ding),  n.  and  a.  See  nithing. 
nidnod  (nid'nod),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nidnodded, 
ppr.  nidnodding.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  nod.]  To 
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nod  repeatedly;  keep  nodding,  as  when  very 
sleepy. 

And  Lady  K.  nid-nodded  her  head, 

Lapp’d  in  a turban  fancy-bred. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Fancy  Ball. 

That  odd  little  nid-nodding  face  is  too  good  to  he  kept 
all  to  ourselves. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  iii.  104.  (Davies.) 
nidor  (ni'dor),  n.  [=  It.  nidore,  < L.  nidor,  a 
vapor,  steam,  smell,  savor.]  Odor;  savor;  sa- 
vory smell,  as  of  cooked  food. 

The  flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth 
a nidor  and  hungry  smells. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  702. 

nidorose  (ni'do-ros),  a.  [<  L.  nidorosus,  steam- 
ing, reeking,  < nidor,  a steam,  smell,  aroma : see 
nidor.]  Same  as  nidorous.  Arbuthnot.  [Rare.] 
nidorosity (ni-do-ros'i-ti),  n.  [(.nidorose  + -it-y.] 
Eructation  witli  th  < taste  of  undigested  meat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is  by  vomiting  and  purging. 

Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

[(Latham.) 

nidorous  (ni'do-rus),  a.  [Sometimes  nidrous; 
= F.  nidoreux  = Pg.  It.  nuloroso,  < L.  nidorosus, 
steaming:  see  nidorose.]  Steaming;  reeking; 
resembling  the  odor  or  flavor  of  cooked  meat. 

Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as  were  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose  men 
to  devotion.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 932. 

nidose  (ni'dos),  a.  [Short  for  nidorose.]  Emit- 
ting a stench  like  that  of  burnt  meat,  rotten 
eggs,  or  other  decaying  animal  matter, 
nidulant  (nid'u-lant),  a.  [<  L.  nidulan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  nidulari,  build  a nest:  see  nidulate,  v.]  In 
bot.,  lying  free  in  a cup-shaped  or  nest-like 
body,  as  the  sporangia  in  the  receptacle  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Nidularia;  also,  lying  loose 
iu  pulp,  like  the  seeds  of  true  berries.  Bindley. 
Also  nidulate. 

Nidularia  (nid-fi-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bulliard, 
1780),  < L.  nidulus,  a little  nest,  < nidus,  a nest : 
see  nide,  nidus.]  A genus  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  typical  of  the  family  Nidulariacex.  The 
peridium  is  sessile,  globose,  at  first  closed,  but  at  length 
opening  with  a circular  mouth  ; sporangioles  numerous ; 
spores  minute.  Sixteen  species  are  known,  growing  on 
wood,  some  of  which  are  popularly  known  as  fairy-purses. 

Nidulariaceae  (nid-u-la-ri-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Elias  Fries,  1823),  < Nidularia  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  taking  its 
name  from  the  genus  Nidularia.  The  spores  are 
contained  within  sporangioles  which  are  inclosed  in  a 
peridium  the  upper  portion  of  which  breaks  away  at  ma- 
turity allowing  the  escape  of  the  lenticular  sporangioles. 
Also  Nidulariacei.  See  bird’s-ncst  fungus: 

Nidularieae  (nid//u-la-ri'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ni- 
dularia + -ex.]  Same  as  Nidulariacex. 
Nidularium  (nid-u-la'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Le- 
maine,  1854),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  head  of 
blossoms  sessile  among  taller  in volucral  leaves 
as  in  a nest;  < L.  nidulus,  a little  nest,  dim.  of 
nidus,  a nest:  see  nide,  nidus.]  A genus  of 
tropical  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Bromeliacex  and  the  tribe  Bromeliex,  known 
by  its  free  sepals,  partly  coherent  petals,  in- 
volucral  leaves,  and  anthers  attached  by  their 
hack.  It  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  the 
genus  Karatas.  See  lcaratas  and  silk-grass,  2. 
nidulate  (nid'u-lat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  nidu- 
lated,  ppr.  nidulating.  [<  L.  nidulatus,  pp.  of 
nidulari,  build  a nest,  make  a nest  for,  freq.  (cf. 
nidulus,  dim.),  < nidus,  a nest : see  nide,  nidus.] 
To  build  a nest;  nidificate;  nidify, 
nidulate  (nid'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  nidulatus,  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]  In  hot.,  same  as  nidulant. 
nidulation  (nid-u-la'shqn),  n.  [<  nidulate  + 
-ion.]  1.  Nidification;  nest-building.  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  10. — 2.  Nesting,  as  of 
young  birds. 

nidus  (ni'dus),  n.\  pi.  nidi  (-di).  [L.,  a nest: 
see  nide,  ny1,  and  nest1.]  1.  A nest;  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  the  nest,  case,  or  cell  formed  by 
an  insect  or  a spider  for  the  reception  of  its 
eggs. — 2.  A place  or  point  in  a living  organism 
where  a germ,  whether  proper  or  foreign  to  the 
organism,  normal  or  morbid,  may  find  means  of 
development : as,  the  nidus  of  the  embryo  in  the 
womb;  the  nidus  of  a parasite  in  the  intes- 
tine ; the  nidus  of  pus. 

The  poison  of  small-pox  has  its  nidus  in  the  deep  layer 
of  the  skin;  hence  its  characteristic  eruption. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Maclagan. 
3.  Any  one  of  the  small  collections  of  ganglion- 
cells  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  elsewhere 
which  constitute  the  deep  origins  of  cranial 

nerves : usually  called  nucleus Nidus  avis.  Same 

as  nidus  hirundinis. — Nidus  equse,  a mare’s-nest.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

A singularly  fine  example  of  a nidus  equxz. 

W.  T.  Blanford,  Nature,  XXXII.  243. 


niello 

Nidus  hirundinis,  or  swallow' s-nest,  a deep  fossa  on  either 
side  of  the  under  sin  face  oi  the  cerebellum,  between  the 
posterior  medullary  velum  and  the  uvula. 

niece  (nes),  n.  [<  ME.  nece,  neice,  ncipce,  < OF. 
niece, mepee , F.  niece  = Pr.  nepsa  (<  ML  *neptia)} 
cf.  Pr.  nepta  = Sp.  nieta  = Cat.  Pg.  neta , < ML. 
nepta;  the  forms  *neptia  and  nepta  being  var. 
forms  of  L.  neptis,  a granddaughter,  niece,  = 
AS.  niftf  ME.  nifte  = OS.  OFries.  nift  = D.  nicht 
= MLG.  niclite , nifte , LG.  nicht  (>  G.  nichte)  = 
OHG.  nifty  dim.  niftila , MHG.  G.  niftel  = Icel. 
nipt  (pron.  nift),  niece ; = Skt.  napti , daughter, 
granddaughter;  a fern,  form  to  nephew : see 
nephew. ] 1 f.  A granddaughter,  or  more  remote 
female  descendant. 

Laban  answeride  to  hym  : My  dowytres  and  sones,  and 
the  flockis,  and  alle  that  thou  beholdist,  ben  myne,  and 
what  may  I do  to  my  sones  and  to  my  neces? 

Wyclif,  Gen.  xxxi.  43. 

The  emperor  Augustus,  among  other  singularities  that 
he  had  by  himself  during  his  life,  saw,  ere  he  died,  the 
nephew  of  his  niece — that  is  to  say,  his  progeny  to  the  fourth 
degree  of  lineal  descent.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  i.  162. 

Who  meets  us  here?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloucester. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 1. 

2.  The  daughter  of  one’s  brother  or  sister. 

I scarce  did  know  you,  uncle  : there  lies  your  niece. 

Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly  stopp’d. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  201. 
O by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 

3.  The  illegitimate  daughter  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
[Euphem.] 

nieceship  (nes'ship),  n.  [<  niece  + -ship.]  The 
relationship  of  a niece.  [Rare.] 

She  was  allied  to  Ham  . . . in  another  way  besides  this 
remote  niece-ship.  Southey,  Doctor,  lxxii.  (Davies.) 

Ilieft,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  neaf. 

niel  (ni-el'),  n.  and  v.  [<  F.  niello:  see  niello.] 
Same  as  niello. 

nielled(ni-eld'),p. a.  [<niel  + -ed2.]  Nielloed. 

niellistt  (ni-el'ist),  n.  [<  niello  + -ist.]  A 
worker  in  niello ; a maker  of  niellos. 

Michelangelo  di  Viviano  was  employed  at  the  Mint,  and 
highly  reputed  as  a niellist , enamellist,  and  goldsmith. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p,  310. 

niello  (ni-el'o),  n.  [=  F.  niello  = Sp.  niel,  < It. 
niello,  < ML.  nigellum,  neut.  of  L.  nigellus,  black- 
ish, dark,  dim.  of  niger,  black : see  negro,  nigres- 
cent.] 1.  A design  in  black  on  a surfaco  of 
silver,  as  that  of  a plaque,  chalice,  or  any  or- 
namental or  useful  object,  formed  by  engrav- 
ing the  design  and  then  filling  up  the  incised 


Niello,  from  top  of  snuff-box. 


furrows  with  an  alloy  composed  of  silver,  cop- 
per^ lead,  crude  sulphur,  and  borax,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a black  drawing  on  the 
bright  surface.  The  process  is  of  Italian  ori- 
gin, and  is  still  extensively  practised  in  Russia, 
where  the  finest  niello  is  now  produced.  In 
many  examples,  conversely,  the  ground  is  cut 
out  and  inlaid  with  the  bl  ack  alloy,  on  which  the 
design  appears  white  or  bright,  as  in  the  cut. — 
2.  An  impression  taken  from  the  engraved  sur- 
face before  the  incised  lines  have  been  filled  up. 
Itisfrom  such  impressions,  accidental  or  intentional,  that 
the  modern  art  of  incised  engraving  on  metal  is  held  to 
have  originated  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  shop  of 
the  Florentine  goldsmith  Finiguerra. 


niello 
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nigger 


3.  The  dark  compound  used  for  such  inlays  in 
silver,  made  up  of  different  alloys  of  sulphur, 
silver,  copper,  etc. 

The  kneeling  and  standing  figures  engraved  on  the 
lower  panels,  whose  outlines  were  filled  with  niello  long 
since  removed,  are  absolutely  Byzantine  in  style. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xli. 

4.  Inlaid  work  of  the  kind  defined  above. 
Others  not  only  so  engraved,  but  wrought  as  well  with 

nielli  or  designs  cut  into  silver  and  filled  in  with  a black 
metallic  preparation.  Pock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  258. 
Niello-work,  the  art  of  decorating  by  means  of  niello ; 
filling  engraved  patterns  so  as  to  produce  a surface  alter- 
nating black  with  the  color  of  the  metallic  ground. 

niello  (ni-el'o),  v,  t.  [Also  niel;  < niello , n]  To 
decorate  by  means  of  niello-work;  treat  with 
niello  or  by  the  niello  process. 

The  nielloed  plate  was  very  highly  polished. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  494. 

niellure  (ni-el'ur),  n.  [<  F.  niellure,  < niel , niel- 
lo: see  niello  and  - ure .]  The  process  of  deco- 
rating with  niello;  also,  the  work  so  done. — 
Faience  k niellure,  decorated  pottery  in  which  the  or- 
naments are  incised  or  stamped,  the  spaces  being  after- 
ward filled  in  with  clay  of  a different  color,  producing  a 
kind  of  mosaic. 

niepa-bark,  «.  [<  E.  Ind.  niepa  + E.  bark2.] 

The  bark  of  a bitter  East  Indian  tree,  Samadera 
Indica,  with  properties  allied  to  those  of  quas- 
sia ; samadera-  or  niota-bark. 

Nierembergia  (ne-rem-ber'ji-ii),  ».  [NL. 
(Ruiz  and  Pavon,  1794),  named  after  J.  E.  Nie- 
remberg  (1590-1663),  a Jesuit  and  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Madrid.]  A genus  of  creeping 
or  spreading  herbs  of  the  family  Solanacex  ana 
the  tribe  Cestreie,  known  by  its  5 exserted  sta- 
mens attached  to  the  apex  of  the  slender  corolla- 
tube.  There  are  about  20  species,  from  South  America 
to  Mexico.  They  have  smooth  undivided  leaves  and 
solitary  pedicels  bearing  pale-violet  or  whitish  flowers, 
often  with  an  ornamental  border.  Various  species  are  in 
garden  cultivation,  sometimes  called  cup-jlower.  Among 
them  are  N.  gracilis  and  N.  rimdaris , the  latter  having 
white  flowers  with  yellow  center,  used  in  the  decoration  of 
graves. 

Niersteiner  (ner'stl-n£r),  n.  [<  Nierstein  (see 
def.)  + -or1.]  Akiud  of  Rhine  wine  named  from 
Nierstein,  near  Mainz, 
nieve  (nev),  n.  See  neaf. 
nift,  conj.  [ME.,  abbr.  and  contr.  from  an  if: 
see  an2  and  if]  An  if ; unless. 

Gret  perile  bi-twene  hem  stod, 

Nif  mare  of  hir  knygt  mynne. 

Sir  Gawayne  and.  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1769. 

niff  (nif),  v.  i.  [Cf.  miff.]  To  quarrel;  be  of- 
fended. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
niffer  (nif'er),  v.  t.  [Said  to  be  < neaf,  nieve, 
neive,  the  fist : see  neaf.]  To  exchange  or  bar- 
ter. [Scotch.] 

So  they  agreed  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  niffered  away 
for  the  pony. 

Ribton-Turmr , Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  351. 
niffer  (nif'6r),  n.  [<  niffer,  r.]  An  exchange ; 
a barter.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compar’d, 

An’  shudder  at  the  niffer. 

Burns,  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid. 
niffle1  (nif'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  niffled,  ppr. 
ni fling . [Formerly  also  nivel;  < ME.  *niflen, 
nivelen,  < OF.  nifler,  sniffle,  snivel ; perhaps  < 
LG.  niif,  nose,  snout:  see  neb.]  To  sniffle; 
Bnivel;  whine. 

niffle2  (nif'l),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  niffled,  ppr. 
niffling.  [Origin  obscure ; cf.  nifle.]  1.  To  steal; 
pilfer.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  To  eat  hastily.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

niffnaff  (nif'naf),  n.  [Cf.  nifle.  ] A trifle ; a 
kniekknaek.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
niffnaflfy  (nif'naf-i),  a.  and  n.  [<  niffnaff  + 
-tf1-]  I.  a.  Fastidious;  dainty;  troublesome 
about  trifles. 

She  departed,  grumbling  between  her  teeth  that  “ she 
wad  rather  lock  up  a haill  ward  than  be  fiking  about  thae 
niff -naff !!  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle  fash  wi’  their  fan- 
cies. " Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xliv.  (.Jamieson.) 

II.  nr,  pi.  niff  no flies  (-iz).  A trifling  fellow. 
[Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
niflet,  n.  [ME.,  also  nyfle;  < OP.  nifle,  trifle.] 

1 . A trifle ; a thing  or  a matter  of  no  value. 

He  served  hem  with  nyfies  and  with  fables. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  I.  52. 
Trash,  rags,  nifles,  trifles.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A part  of  women’s  dress,  probably  a veil, 
worn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Niflheim  (uifl'him),  n.  [Icel.,  < nif,,  mist  (= 
L.  nebula,  cloud,  mist:  see  nebule),  + heim  = E. 
home.]  In  Seand.  myth.,  a region  of  mist  and 
fog,  ruled  over  by  Hel. 

niflingt  (nif 'ling),  a.  [<  nifle  + -ingfl.]  Trifling ; 
insignificant. 
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For  a poor  nifling  toy,  that’s  worse  than  nothing. 

Lady  Alimony,  E 3 b.  ( Nares .) 
niftt,  n.  [ME.,  also  nifte,  < AS.  nift , a niece: 
see  niece.']  A niece. 

nifty  (nif'ti),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Good  in 
style  and  appearance ; up  to  the  mark.  [Slang.  ] 
nigxt  (nig),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  nig  (rare),  < Icel. 
hndggr  - Sw.  njugg  = AS.  hnedw,  stingy,  nig- 
gardly, scanty.  Hence  niggard,  niggish,  nig- 
gle, nigon,  etc.]  I.  a.  Stingy;  niggardly. 
[Rare.] 

Nig  and  hard  in  al  [h]is  live.  Quoted  in  Stratmann. 
II.  n.  A stingy  person;  a niggard. 

Some  of  them  been  hard  nigges, 

And  some  of  hem  been  proude  and  gaie. 

Plowman’s  Tale , L 715. 
nigH  (nig),  v.  i.  [<  nig1,  a.]  To  he  stingy;  be 
niggardly. 

Is  it  not  better  to  healpe  the  mother  and  mistress  of  thy 
country  with  thy  goods  and  body  than  by  withholding 
thy  hande,  and  nigging,  to  make  her  not  hable  to  kepe  out 
thine  ennemy?  Aylmer  (1559).  (Davies.) 

nig2  (nig),  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  nick1.]  A 
small  piece ; a chip.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nig2  (nig),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nigged,  ppr.  nig- 
ging. [<«iy2, ; cf.  niggle.  Henc e nidge.]  i. 
To  clip  (money). — 2.  Same  as  nidge. 
nig3  (nig),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  nigger 2. 
[Slang.] 

The  field  hands  will  be  too  much  for  her,  I reckon ; some 
of  the  little  nigs  have  no  clothes  at  all. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  248. 

nigardt,  nigardiet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  nig- 
■kgard,  niggardy. 

Nigella  (ni-jel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Touruefort,  1700), 
fem.  of  L.  nigellus,  dark,  blackish,  dim.  of  niger, 
black:  see  nigrescent.  Cf.  niello.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  ornamental  plants  of  the  family 
Nanunculacex,  the  tribe  Hellebore x,  and  the 
subtribe  Isopyrex,  known  by  the  united  carpels 
forming  a com- 

?ound  ovary. 

here  are  about  16 
species,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean 
region  and  west- 
ern Asia.  They 
are  erect  annuals, 
with  alternate 
feathery  dissected 
leaves,  and  whit- 
ish, blue,  or  yel- 
lowish flowers. 

The  species  are 
called  fennel-flow- 
er, especially  the 
common  N.  Da- 
mascena  and  N. 
saliva.  Both  are 
garden-plants,  the 
former  vividly  af- 
fecting the  imagi- 
nation, as  appears 
from  the  names 
bishop’ s wort,  dev- 
il in-a-bush,  love- 
in-a-mist,  and  rag- 
ged-lady. For  the 
latter,  see  fennel- 
flower,  caraway,  2,  gith,  nutmeg-flower,  and  black  cumin 
(under  cumin). — Nigella-seed,  the  seed  of  N.  sativa. 

nigeott,  n.  See  nidget. 
nigert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  nigger 2. 
nigernesst,  n.  [<  L.  niger , black,  + -wess.l 
Blackness. 

Their  nigernesse  and  coleblack  hue. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  vii.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 

Niger  oil.  A food-  and  lamp-oil  expressed  from 
Niger  seeds. 

Niger  seeds.  See  Guizotia. 
niggard  (nig'ard),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
nigcircl ; < ME.  nigetrd , nygard,  miser;  < nigl  + 
-ard.]  I . n.  1.  A stingy  or  close-fisted  person ; 
a parsimonious  or  avaricious  person ; one  who 
stints,  or  supplies  sparingly ; a miser. 

He  is  to  greet  a nygard  that  wolde  weme 
A man  to  lighte  his  candle  at  his  lanterne. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  333. 
But  these  couetous  nigardes  passe  on  with  pain  alway 
ye  time  present,  & alway  spare  al  for  their  time  to  come. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  88. 
If  Fortune  has  a Niggard  been  to  thee, 

Devote  thy  self  to  Thrift. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  xi. 
2.  A false  bottom  in  a grate,  used  for  saving 
fuel.  Also  nigger. 

Niggards,  generally  called  niggers  (i.  e.  false  bottoms 
for  grates). 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  8. 

II.  a.  Sparing;  stinting;  parsimonious. 
Niggard  of  question  ; but,  of  our  demands. 

Most  free  in  his  reply.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 13. 
Those  lands  which  a niggard  nature  had  apparently  con- 
demned to  perpetual  poverty  and  obscurity. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  38. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Nigella  Damascena. 
a , the  fruit. 


niggard  (nig'ard),  v.  [<  niggard, «.]  I.  trans. 
To  stint ; supply  sparingly.  [Rare.] 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a little  rest. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  228. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  parsimonious  or  niggardly. 

Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 

And,  tender  churl,  makest  waste  in  niggarding. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  i. 

niggardisef,  n.  [Also  niggardize , nigardise ; < 
niggard  + -ise,  -ice.]  Niggardliness ; parsimony. 

Shut  vp  and  starued  amidst  those  Treasures  whereof 
he  had  store,  which  niggardise  forbade  him  to  disburse  in 
his  owne  defence.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  74. 

Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise  shouldst  thrive 
Whose  wealth  by  waxing  craveth  to  be  spent. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 

niggardliness  (nig'ard-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  niggardly  or  stingy;  sordid  parsimony. 

niggardly  (nig'ard-li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  nig- 
ardly  ; < niggard  4-  -ly1.]  1.  Like  a niggard; 

sordidly  parsimonious  or  sparing;  close-fisted ; 
stingy:  as,  a niggardly  person. 

Where  the  owner  of  tne  house  will  be  bountiful,  it  is 
not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. 

She  invited  us  all  to  dine  with  her  there,  which  we 
agreed  to,  only  to  vex  him,  he  being  the  most  niggardly 
fellow,  it  seems,  in  the  world.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  295. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a niggard;  meanly  parsi- 
monious ; scanty : as,  niggardly  entertainment ; 
niggardly  thrift. 

A living,  ...  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  yearly 
value,  was  to  be  resigned  to  his  son ; ...  no  niggardly 
assignment  to  one  of  ten  children. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xvi. 
=Syn.  Parsimonious,  Stingy,  etc.  {see penurious),  illiberal, 
close-fisted,  saving,  chary. 

niggardly  (nig'ard-li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E. 
nigardly,  nygerdly  ; < niggardly,  a.]  In  the  man- 
ner of  a niggard ; sparingly;  parsimoniously. 

We  gave  money  to  the  Frier-servants,  and  that  not  nig- 
gardly, considering  our  light  purses  and  long  journey. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  156. 

niggardness  (nig'ard-iies),  n.  Niggardliness. 

All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such  as 
would  make  one  detest  niggardness , it  is  so  sluttish  a vice. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  hinder  the  niggardness  of  surviving  relatives  from 
cheating  the  dead  out  of  the  Church’s  services. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  315. 

niggardoust  (nig'ar-dus),  a.  [<  niggard  + -Otts.] 
Niggardly;  parsimonious. 

This  couetous  gathering  and  nigardous  keping. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  94. 

niggardshipt  (nig'ard-ship),  n.  [<  niggard  + 
-ship.]  Niggardliness ; stinginess. 

Surely  like  as  the  excesse  of  fare  is  to  be  iustiy  reproued, 
so  in  a noble  man  rnoch  pinchyng  and  nygardshypoi  meate 
and  drynke  is  to  be  discommended. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  21. 

niggardyt  (nig'ar-di),  n.  [<  ME.  nigardie,  nigar- 
dye;  < niggard  + -y'k]  1.  Niggardliness. 

Yit  me  greveth  most  his  nigardye. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  172. 
2.  Niggardly  or  miserly  persons. 

The  negardye  in  kepynge  hyr  rychesse 
Pronostik  is  thow  wilt  hire  toure  asayle. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  53. 

nigger1  (nig'er),  n.  [<  nip2  + -er1.  Cf.  eqniv. 

* niggard , n.,  2.]  Same  as  niggard,  2. 

nigger2  (nig'er),  n.  [Formerly  niger,  neger, 
negar,  neager;  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  neger  = Russ'. 
negru,  < F.  negre  (16th  century),  now  vegre,  < Sp. 
Pg.  It.  negro,  a black  man,  a negro:  see  negro. 
Nigger  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  a “ cor- 
ruption” of  negro,  but  is  regularly  developed 
from  the  earlier  form  neger,  which  is  derived 
through  the  F.  from  the  Sp.  Pg.  negro,  from 
which  E.  negro  is  taken  directly.]  4.  A black 
man ; a negro.  [Nigger  is  more  English  in  form  than 
negro,  and  was  formerly  and  to  some  extent  still  is  used 
without  opprobrious  intent ; but  its  use  is  now  confined 
to  colloquial  or  illiterate  speech,  in  which  it  generally  con- 
veys more  or  less  of  contempt.] 

In  most  of  those  Provinces  are  many  rich  mines,  but 
the  Negars  opposed  the  Portugalls  for  working  in  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  49. 
The  chairman  owned  the  niggers  did  not  bleach, 

As  he  had  hoped, 

From  being  washed  and  soap’d. 

Hood,  A Black  Job. 

When  they  call  each  other  nigger , the  familiar  term  oi 
opprobrium  is  applied  with  all  the  malice  of  a sting. 

The  Atlantic,  XVIII.  79. 
2.  A native  of  the  East  Indies  or  one  of  the 
Australian  aborigines.  [Colloq.] 

The  political  creed  of  the  frequenters  of  dawk  bunga- 
Iqws  is  . . . that  when  you  hit  a nigger  he  dies  on  purpose 
to  spite  you.  Trevelyan,  The  Dawk  Bungalow,  p.  225. 

One  hears  the  contemptuous  term  nigger  still  applied  to 
natives  [of  India]  by  those  who  should  know  better,  es- 
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pecially  by  youths  just  come  from  home,  and  somewhat 
intoxicated  by  sudden  power.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  75. 

I have  no  doubt  . . . that  Karslake  and  his  men  had 
potted  niggers  in  their  time. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  The  Head-Station,  p.  129. 

The  blacke  king  of  Neagers. 

Dekker , Bankrout's  Banquet 

3.  A black  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  A thalia  cen- 
tifolia,  the  turnip  saw-fly. — 4.  A kind  of  holo- 
thurian  common  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land: so  called  by  Cornish  fishermen. — 5.  A 
steam-capstan  on  some  Mississippi  river  boats, 
used  to  haul  the  boat  over  bars  and  snags  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a tree  on  the  bank. — 6.  A strong 
iron-bound  timber  with  sharp  teeth  or  spikes 
protruding  from  its  front  face,  forming  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a sawmill,  and  used  in  cant- 
ing logs,  etc. — 7.  An  impurity  in  the  covering 
of  an  electrical  conductor  which  serves  to  make 
a partial  short  circuit,  and  thus  becomes  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  burn  and  destroy  the  insula- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

The  consequence  of  neglect  [in  examining  a wirel  might 
be  that  what  the  workmen  call  a nigger  would  get  into  the 
.armature,  and  burn  it  so  as  to  destroy  its  service. 

Sci.  Amur.,  N.  s.,  LIV.  308. 
nigger2  (nig'er),  v.  t.  [<  nigger 2,  n.  The  ref. 
in  def . 1 is  to  the  blackened  logs ; in  def . 2 to 
the  imperfect  methods  of  agriculture  followed 
by  negroes.]  1.  To  burn  (logs  already  charred 
or  left  unconsumed  by  former  fires) : with  off: 
also,  to  burn  (a  log)  in  two  in  the  middle.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

They  niggered  the  huge  logs  off  with  fire,  which  was 
kept  burning  for  days. 

Stephen  Powers,  in  “Country  Gentleman.” 
2.  To  exhaust  (soil  or  land)  by  working  it  year 
after  year  without  manure:  with  out.  S.  De 
Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  116.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
niggerdom  (nig'er-dum),  n.  [<  nigger 2 + -dom.] 
Niggers  collectively. 

Swarming  with  infant  niggerdom. 

W.  H.  Russell,  My  Diary,  i.  123.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

nigger-fish  (nig'er-fish),  n.  A serranoid  fish, 
Cephalopholis  punctatus,  of  an  olivaceous  yel- 
low or  red  color,  relieved  by  small  round  blue 
spots,  with  one  or  two  dark  spots  on  the  tip  of 
the  chin  and  one  on  the  caudal  peduncle,  it  is 
found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Florida. 
It  is  one  of  the  groupers,  and  is  also  called  butter- fish  and 
eony. 

niggerhair  (nig'er-har),  n.  A seaweed,  Poly- 
+ siphonia  Harveyi. 

niggerhead  (nig'er-hed),  n.  1.  An  inferior 
kind  of  tobacco  pressed  in  a twisted  form. — 
2.  A rounded  boulder  or  rock;  especially,  a 
roundish  black  rock  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
sometimes  covered  with  only  a few  inches  of 
water. 

niggerish  (nig'er-ish),  a.  [<  nigger 2 + -igfcl.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a nigger. 

When  I say  “colored,”  I mean  one  thing,  respectfully, 
and  when  I say  niggerish,  I mean  another,  disgustedly. 

The  Atlantic,  XVIII.  79. 
nigger-killer  (nig'or-kil"er),  n.  The  whip-tailed 
scorpion:  same  as  grampus,  6.  [Florida.] 
niggerling  (nig'er-ling),  n.  [<  nigger 2 + -lingl.] 
A little  nigger. 

All  the  little  Niggerlings  emerge 
As  lily-white  as  mussels.  Hood,  A.  Black  Job. 
“ Oh  see ! ” quoth  he,  ” those  niggerlings  three, 

Who  have  just  got  emancipation.” 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  395. 
niggery  (nig'er-i),  a.  [<  nigger 2 + -yl.]  Nig- 
gerish. [Colloq.] 

The  dialect  of  the  entire  population  is  essentially  and 
unmistakably  niggery.  New  York  Tribune,  May,  1862. 

niggett,  n. , See  nidget. 

niggisht  (nig'ish),  a.  [<  nitff  + -isli  1.]  Nig- 
gardly; stingy;  mean. 

Nothing  is  distributed  after  a niggish  sort,  neither  is 
there  any  poor  man  or  beggar. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  12. 
niggle  (nig'l),  v.  [Appar.  freq.  of  nig'2,  v. ; 
but  cf.  AS.  hnyglan,  Imygela,  shreds,  parings. 
As  in  nig2,  two  or  more  words  may  be  ult.  con- 
cerned. The  history  is  scant.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  eat  sparingly;  nibble.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 2f.  To  act  in  a mincing  manner ; work 
in  a finicking,  fussy  way.— 3.  To  trifle;  be 
employed  in  trifling  or  petty  carping. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 

You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  v.  3. 

Niggling  articles,  which  enumerate  the  mistakes  and 
misstatements  of  a book,  ignoring  the  fact  that,  with  much 
carelessness  of  detail,  the  author  has  shown  a great  grasp 
of  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  53. 
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4.  To  fret ; complain  of  trifles.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  It.  To  draw  out  unwillingly;  squeeze 
out  or  hand  out  slyly. 

I had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I was  glad  to  nig- 
gle out,  and  buy  a holly-wand  to  grace  him  through  the 
streets.  Dekker  and  Middleton,  Honest  Whore,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  play  with  contemptuously ; make  sport 
or  game  of;  mock;  deceive. 

I shall  so  niggle  you 

And  juggle  you.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  fill  with  excess  of  details;  over-elaborate, 
niggle  (nig'l),  n.  [<  niggle,  i’.]  Small  cramped 

handwriting ; a scribble ; a scrawl. 

Sometimes  it  is  a little  close  niggle. 

T.  Hood,  Tylney  Hall,  Int. 
Higgler  (nig'ler),  n.  [<  niggle  + -erL]  1. 
One  who  niggles  or  trifles. — 2.  One  who  is 
clever  and  dexterous.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
niggling  (nig'lmg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  niggle,  v.] 
Finicking,  fussy,  or  over-elaborate  work. 

Not  a few  of  us,  whatever  our  code  of  literary  esthetics, 
may  find  delight,  fleeting  though  it  be,  in  the  free  outline 
drawing  of  Cooper,  after  our  eyes  are  tired  by  the  niggling 
and  cross-hatching  of  many  among  our  contemporary  real- 
ists. The  Century,  XXXVIII.  79o. 

niggling  (nig'ling),  a.  [<  niggle  + -ing2.]  1. 

Mean ; contemptible.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  Finicking;  fussy. 

Titian  is  said  to  have  painted  this  highly  finished  yet 
not  niggling  picture  [“The  Tribute-Money”)  in  order  to 
prove  to  some  Germans  that  the  effect  of  detail  could  be 
produced  without  those  extreme  minuthe  which  mark  the 
style  of  Albert  Diirer.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  416. 

nigh  (m),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  nigh,  nygh, 
neigh,  nig,  nyg,  nyge,  ney,neg,  negh,neh,  ny,  etc., 
< AS.  nedh,  neh  = OS.  ndh  = OFries.  ni,  nei  = 
D.  na  = MLG.  na,  nage,  LG.  neeg  = OHG.  ndh, 
naho,  MHG.  nahe,  nach,  na,  G.  nahe,  adv.,  nach, 
prep.,  = Icel.  na-  = Goth,  veliw,  nelma,  nigh, 
near;  prob.  akin  to  enough,  AS.  genoh,  L.  nancis- 
ci,  reach,  Gr.  iveynelv  ( hen -),  hear,  bring  (>  yvenf/s, 
reaching),  Skt.  •/  nag,  attain.  Hence  nigh,  v., 
neighbor,  nearhp next,  etc.]  I.  adv.  1.  Close  at 
hand ; no  t far  distant  in  time  or  place ; at  hand ; 
near. 

Theire  hertes  trembled,  . . . and  [they]  seide  oon  to 
a-nother  that  the  worlde  was  nygh  at  an  ende. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  393. 
There  Nestor  the  noble  Duke  was  negh  at  his  hond, 
With  a company  clene  in  his  close  halle. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1948. 

2f.  Closely. 

The  Reve  was  a sclendre  colerik  man ; 

His  herd  was  shave  as  ny  as  ever  he  can. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 588. 
3f.  Near  the  quick ; keenly ; bitterly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  185. 

4.  Nearly;  almost;  within  a little  (of  being). 

Hue  may  ney  as  moche  do  in  a mounthe  one 
As  3oure  secret  seel  in  sexscore  dayes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  182. 
Brother,  now  lepe  vp  lightly,  for  grete  foly  haue  ye  do 
to  go  so  fer  oute  of  oure  company,  for  full  nygh  hadde  ye 
more  loste  than  wonne.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  196. 
Was  I for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  82. 
Therusticwho,  musing  vacantly,  seems  deep  in  thought, 
is  not  really  thinking ; he  is  pretty  nigh  unconscious,  and 
therefore  goes  on  musing  for  any  length  of  time  without 
weariness.  Maudsley,  Mind,  XII.  498. 

ii  . prep.  Near  to ; at  no  great  distance  from. 

Pros.  But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  216. 
The  booke  seith  that  . . . [the  town]  stode  vpon  a plain 
grounde,  ne  ther  was  nother  hill  ne  mounteyne  ny  it  of 
two  myle.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  254. 

He  wones  to  nyge  the  ale-wyffe, 

And  he  thouht  ever  fore  to  thryffe. 

MS.  Ashmole  61.  ( Halliwell .) 
But  no  Cristen  man  ys  not  suffered  for  to  come  ny  it  [•  he 
gate].  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Traveil,  p.  30. 

nigh,  (ni),  a.  [<  ME.  niglie , neighe , etc.;  < nigh, 
adv.]  1.  Being  close  at  hand;  being  near. 

She  heard  a shrilling  Trompet  sound  alowd, 

Signe  of  nigh  battaiU,  6r  got  victory. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  1. 
2f.  Near  in  relationship  or  interest;  closely 
allied,  as  by  blood. 

For-thi  I conseille  the  for  Cristes  sake  Clergye  that  thow 
louye, 

For  Kynde  Witte  is  of  his  lcyn  and  neighe  cosynes  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  95. 
Whiche  two  gentylmen  be  nyghe  cosyns  vnto  mayster 
Vaux  and  to  my  lady  Guylforde. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  5. 
3.  Penurious;  stingy;  close;  near:  as,  a nigh 
customer.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  — 4.  On  the 
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left : as,  the  nigh  horse.  [Colloq.] —Nigh  handt. 

See  hand. 

nigh  (ni),  v.  [<  ME.  nyghen,  neiglien,  neghen, 
neigen,  negen,  nyen  (=  OS.  nahian  = OHG.  nahan, 
nahen,  MflG.  ntehen,  G.  nahen  — Goth,  nehwjan), 
come  nigh ; < nigh,  adv.']  I.  intrans.  To  come 
nigh ; draw  near ; approach.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

Y t were  better  worthy  trewely 
A worme  to  neghen  ner  my  flour  than  thou. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women,  L 318. 

Love  gan  nyghe  me  nere.  Rom.  of  the  Rose , L 1775. 

The  joyous  time  now  nighes  fast 
That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  March. 
The  laden  heart 

Is  persecuted  more,  and  fever’d  more, 

When  it  is  nighing  to  the  mournful  house 
A\  here  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  bruise. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

n.t  trans.  To  come  near  to;  approach. 

The  saisnes  pressed  to  releve  the  kynge  Sonygrenx,  but 
the  xlij  felowes  hem  deff  ended  so  that  tnei  myght  hym  not 
nyegh,  and  so  was  he  foule  troden  \ ndir  horse  feete. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  215. 

nigh-handf  (nl'hand),  adv.  [<  ME.  nighhande , 
neighond,  etc.;  < nigh  + hand.  Cf.  near-hand.'] 
Nearly. 

The  tiding  than  were  ti^tly  to  themperour  i told. 

And  he  than  swoned  for  sorwe  & swelt  neighonde. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1494. 

And  whenne  that  he  was  come  nygh  hande  therate, 

A fayre  mayde  ther  openyd  hym  the  gate. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  62. 

nighlyt  (ni'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *neliliche,  < AS. 
*nedhlice,  nedlice  (=  OHG.  nahlicho  = Icel.  na- 
Kga),  nearly,  < nedh,  nigh,  near,  + -lice,  E.  -ly2.] 
Nearly;  within  a little ; almost. 

Their  weedes  bene  not  so  nighly  wore. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

Suppose  a man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a cube  and  sphere, 
(suppose)  of  ivory,  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell 
when  he  felt  one  and  t’  other. 

Molyneux,  To  Locke,  March  2,  1692. 

nighnesst  (ni'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  nigh ; 
nearness ; proximity  in  place,  time,  or  degree. 

He  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  come  back,  till  about 
4 years  after,  when  the  Garrison  of  Oxon  was  surrender’d 
(the  niyhness  of  her  Father’s  house  to  which  having  for 
the  most  part  of  the  mean  time  hindred  any  communica- 
tion between  them),  she  of  her  own  accord  returned. 

A.  Wood,  Milton,  in  Fasti  Oxon.  ( Latham . ) 

night  (nit),  n.  [<  ME.  night,  nigt,  niht,  nyght,  etc., 
nagt,  naht,  < AS.  niht,  nylit,  neht,  neaht,  nceht  = 
OS.  naht  = OFries.  nacht  = D.  naclit  = MLG. 
nacht  = OHG.  naht,  MHG.  G.  nacht  = Icel. 
natt,  nbtt  — Sw.  natt  = Dan.  nut  = Goth,  nahts 
- W.  nos  — Ir.  nochd  = Bret.  noz  = OBulg.  noshti 
= Russ,  nochu  = Lith.  nahtis  = Lett,  nahts  = L. 
nox  ( noct -)  (>  It.  nolle  = Sp.  noche  = Pg.  noite  = 
Pr.  noit,  noicli,  nuoit  = OF.  noit,  F.  nuit)  = Gr. 
vuf  (vvkt-)  = Skt.  nakta,  vakti,  night;  root  un- 
certain; usually  referred  to  Skt.  $ nag,  vanish, 
perish.  Cf.  Skt.  nig,  night,  which  is  doubtful- 
ly connected  with  L.  niger,  black:  see  negro.] 

1.  The  dark  half  of  the  day;  that  part  of  the 
complete  day  during  which  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon;  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  See 
day i. 

Ek  wonder  last  but  nine  nyght  nevere  in  toune. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  588. 

God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided  : light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 
He  named.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  251. 

2.  Evening;  nightfall;  the  end  of  the  day : as, 
he  came  home  at  night. — 3.  Figuratively,  a 
state  or  time  of  darkness,  depression,  misfor- 
tune, or  the  like,  (a)  A state  of  ignorance;  intellect- 
ual darkness : as,  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  (b)  A 
state  of  concealment  from  the  eye  or  the  mind ; obscurity. 

Nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 
Things  not  reveal’d,  which  the  invisible  King, 

Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppress’d  in  night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  123. 

Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night: 

God  said,  “ Let  Newton  be  ! ” and  ail  was  light. 

Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Newton. 

(c)  The  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave. 

Bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  8.  62. 
She  closed  her  lids  at  last  in  endless  night. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid,  iv.  992. 

(d)  A time  of  sadness  or  sorrow ; a dreary  period. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turn’d  to  day. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L 48L 

And  all  is  well,  tho’  faith  and  form 
Be  sunder’d  in  the  night  of  fear. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxvii. 

( e ) Old  age. 
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night 

Yet  hath  ray  night  of  life  some  memory. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left. 

Shak.,  C.  of  i-.,  v.  1.  314. 
Bird  of  night,  the  owl.— Cloud  of  night.  See  cloud l, 
1 (CJ-  - Fourteenth  nightt.  See  fourteenth.— Good 
night.  See  good  day,  under  good. — Night  blue,  cod, 
dial,  jasmine,  etc.  See  blue,  etc. — Noon  of  night.  See 
noo»i. 

nightt  (nit),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  nighten,  nyghten  (= 
Icel.  ndtta,  become  night,  pass  the  night);  < 
night,  re.]  To  grow  dark;  approach  toward 
night. 

Into  tyme  that  it  gan  to  nyghte 
They  spaken  of  Uryseyde,  the  lady  bryghte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  515. 

night-ape  (nlt'ap),  n.  A book-name  of  the 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Nyctipi- 
thecus. 

night-bat  (nit'bat),  re.  A ghost.  Halliicell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

night-bell  (nit'bel),  re.  A bell  for  use  at  night, 
as  in  rousing  a physician  or  an  apothecary, 
night-bird  (nit'berd),  re.  1.  A bird  that  flies 
by  night;  especially,  an  owl;  in  the  following 
quotation,  the  night-heron. 

There  be  a sort  of  birds  . . . that  fly  or  move  only  in  the 
night,  called  from  thence  night-birds  and  night-ravens, 
which  are  afraid  of  light,  as  ...  an  enemy  to  spy,  to  as- 
sault, or  betray  them.  Hammond,  Works,  III.  567. 

2.  A bird  that  sings  by  night ; specifically,  the 
nightingale. 

Or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 

That  still  records  with  moan. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.,  ProL,  1.  26. 

3.  The  Manx  shearwater,  Puffinus  anglorum. 
[Skellig  Islands.] — 4.  The  gallinule  of  Europe, 
GaUimila  chloropus.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  One 
who  stays  out  late  at  night,  or  works  chiefly 
by  night.  [Colloq.] 

night-blindness  (nlt'blmd//nes),  re.  Inability 
to  see  in  a dim  light;  nyctalopia.  Also  called 
daysight.  See  nyctalopia  and  hemeralopia. 
nignt-blooming  (nlt'bl6'/ming),  a.  Blooming 
or  blossoming  in  the  night— Night-blooming  cac- 
tus, cereus.  See  cactus  and  Cereus. — Night-blooming 
jasmine,  a cultivated  flower  from  the  West  Indies,  Oes- 
trum noctumum , extremely  fragrant  at  night, 
night-bolt  (nit'bolt),  re.  1.  A bolt  or  bar  used 
to  fasten  a door  at  night. 

See  that  your  polish’d  arms  be  primed  with  care ; 

And  drop  the  night-bolt;  rufiians  are  abroad. 

Coivper,  Task,  iv.  568. 
2.  A spring-bolt  in  a lock  which  can  be  opened 
by  a knob  from  inside  the  door,  but  only  by  a 
key  from  the  outside. 

night-born  (nit'bdrn),  a.  Bom  in  the  night; 
produced  in  darkness. 

And  in  his  mercy  did  his  power  oppose, 

'Gainst  Errours  night-born  children. 

Mr.  for  Mags.,  p.  784.  {Latham.) 

night-brawler  (nit/bra/ler),  n.  One  who  ex- 
cites brawls  or  makes  a tumult  at  night. 

What’s  the  matter, 

That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

Of  a night  brawler  ? Shak.,  Othello,  li.  3.  196. 

night-breeze  (nit'brez),  n 
in  the  night, 
night-butterfly  (nit'but'hr-fli),  re.  A nocturnal 
lepidopterous  insect;  a moth, 
nightcap  (nit'kap),  re.  [<  ME.  niglitcappe;  < 
night  + cap1.]  1.  A covering  for  the  head  in- 
tended to  he  worn  in  bed.  In  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  and  down  to  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  nightcaps,  frequent- 
ly of  very  rich  material  and  ornament,  were  worn  by  men 
during  the  daytime  after  their  wigs  were  taken  off. 

They  say  in  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  night- 
caps on,  they  mean  mischief.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 819. 

They  put  on  a damp  nightcap  and  relapse; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad. 

Cowpcr,  Conversation,  1.  322. 
She  ties  the  strings  of  her  night-cap  in  the  folds  of  her 
double  chin.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  306. 

Handsomely  worked  caps  — called  night  caps,  although 
only  worn  in  the  daytime;  some  kind  of  night  cap  having 
been  an  article  of  dress  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  160. 

2.  A potation  of  spirit  or  wine  taken  before 
going  to  bed.  [Slang.]  — 3.  A cap  drawn  over 
a criminal’s  face  when  he  is  hanged.  Some- 
times horse-niglitcap.  [Slang.  ] 

He  better  deserves  to  go  up  Holbowrn  in  a wooden  char- 
iot, and  have  a horse  night-cap  put  on  at  the  farther  end. 
Dialogue  on  Oxford  Parliament,  1681  (Harl.  Misc.,  II.  125). 

I always  come  on  to  that  scene  with  a white  night-cap 
and  a halter  on  my  arm.  . . . He  fthe  hangman]  then 
places  the  white  cap  over  the  man  s head,  and  the  noose 
about  his  neck. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  153. 

4f.  A bully ; a night-brawler. 


A breeze  blowing 


If  you 

Hear  the  common  people  curse  you, 

Be  sure  you  are  taken  for  one  of  the  prime  night-caps. 

Webster , Duchess  of  Malfl,  ii.  1. 

night-cart  (nit'kart),  n.  A cart  used  to  re- 
move the  contents  of  privies  by  night, 
night-chair  (mt'char),  n.  Same  as  night-stool. 
night-charm  (nit 'charm),  n.  A charm  or  spell 
that  works  at  night. 

My  grandmother’s  looks 
Have  turn’d  all  air  to  earth  in  me ; they  sit 
Upon  my  heart,  like  night-charms,  black  and  heavy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iiL  2. 

night-churr  (nit'cher),  n.  Same  as  night-jar. 
night-clothes  (nit'kloTHz),  n.pl.  Garments  de- 
*signed  to  he  worn  in  bed. 
night-cloud  (nit' k loud),  n.  A stratus  or  low 
horizontal  layer  of  cloud,  which  frequently  de- 
velops near  the  ground  after  sunset,  continues 
during  the  night , and  disappears  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  W.  C . Ley , Mod.  Meteor.,  p.  128. 
night-comer  (mt'kum^r),  n.  [<  ME.  nyght 
commere ; < night  + comer.]  One  who  comes 
in  the  night,  especially  with  evil  intent,  as  a 
robber. 

Thei  . . . culled  hym  on  croys-wyse  at  Caluarye,  on  a 
Fryday, 

And  sutthen  buriede  husbody  and  beden  that  men  sholde 
Kepen  hit  fro  nyght-commeres  with  knyghtes  y-armed. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  144. 

night-craket,  n.  [ME.  night-crake ; < night  + 
crake.]  Same  as  night-crow. 
night-crow  (nit'kro),  n.  [<  ME.  nigh  ter  awe, 
nyghtecrawe ; < night  + crow 2.]  1.  Samo  as 

night-raven. 

The  nighte  crowe  hyghte  Nicticorax,  and  hath  that  name 
for  he  louith  the  nyghte,  and  fleeth  and  seketh  hys  meete 
by  nyghte.  Quoted  in  Cath.  Aug.,  p.  256. 

The  owl  shriek’d  at  thy  birth  — an  evil  sign ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time. 

Shak.,  3 Heu.  VI.,  v.  6.  45. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  I laid  afore  you,  in 
the  voice  of  a night-crow.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iff.  2. 
2.  The  night-jar  or  goatsucker,  Caprimulgus 
europceus.  See  cut  under  goatsucker . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

night-dew  (nlt'du),  re.  The  dew  formed  in  the 
night. 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iff.  2. 

night-doctor  (nit'dok^tqr),  n.  A surgeon  or  his 
agent  imagined  as  prowling  the  streets  or  roads 
at  night  to  catch  live  subjects  to  kill  for  dissec- 
tion : a bugbear  of  negroes.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
night-dog  (nit'dog),  n.  A dog  that  hunts  in  the 
night,  especially  one  used  by  poachers. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  252. 

Let  night-dogs  tear  me, 

And  goblins  ride  me  in  my  sleep  to  jelly, 

Ere  I forsake  my  sphere. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  1. 

night-dress  (mt'dres),  re.  1.  Night-clothes. — 
2.  A nightgown. 

The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 

When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a new  disease. 

Pope , R.  of  the  L. , iv.  38. 
nighted  (ni'ted),  a.  [<  night  + -ed‘2.]  1.  Over- 
taken by  night;  belated. 

Now  to  horse ; 

I shall  be  nighted. 

Middleton  {and  others),  The  Widow,  ii.  2. 
2.  Darkened;  clouded;  black.  [Rare.] 
Edmund,  I think,  is  gone. 

In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 

His  nighted  life.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  5.  13. 

nighfcertalet  (nl'ter-tal),  re.  [<  ME.  niglitertdle, 
nygtertale,  after  Icel.  ndttartal,  night-time;  as 
night  + tale1.]  Night-time. 

So  hote  he  lovede  that  by  nightertale 
He  sleep  no  more  than  doth  a nightyngale. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  98. 
So  it  be  thicke  and  poured  in  a ponne, 

The  mous  by  nyghtertale  on  it  wol  fonne. 

Pal  adius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

night-eyed  (nit'id),  a.  Having  eyes  suited  for 
seeing  well  at  night ; sharp-eyed ; nyctalopia 
Our  night-eyed  Tiberius  doth  not  see 
His  minion's  drifts.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 
nightfall  (nit'fal),  n.  [<  night  + fall.  Cf.  Icel. 
nattfall , dew.]  The  fall  of  night;  the  close  of 
the  day ; evening. 

At  nightfall  ...  in  a darksome  place 
Under  some  mulberry  trees  I found 
A little  pool. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara. 

night-faring  (nit/far^ing),  a.  Traveling  in  the 
night. 

Will-a-Wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O’er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Saturday,  1.  57. 


night-hawk 

night-feeder  (nit'fe,,der),  re.  An  animal  that 
feeds  mostly  or  entirely  by  night : specifically 
applied  to  the  bird  Nyctiornis  amictus.  Most 
fishes  are  said  to  be  night-feeders,  yet  all  of 
them  feed  more  or  less  in  the  daytime. 

night-fire  (nlt'fir),  re.  1.  Fire  burning  in  the 
night. — 2.  Ignis  fatuus;  will-o’-the-wisp. 
Foolish  night-fires,  women’s  and  children’s  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptinesse ; . . . 

These  are  the  pleasures  here. 

Herbert,  Dotage.  {Latham.) 

night-fish  (nlt'fish),  re.  A variety  of  the  cod 
with  a dark  back,  taken  on  some  of  the  New- 
foundland hanks,  as  well  as  on  the  east  coast 
of  Prince  Edward’s  Island.  They  are  of  large 
size,  and  will,  it  is  said,  take  the  hook  at  night 
only. 

night-fishery  (nit'fish//er-i),  re.  A mode  of  fish- 
ing by  night,  or  a place  where  fishing  is  done  by 
night.  Night-flshery  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  an- 
glers.  The  best  months  for  it  are  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  July  and  August,  and  the  best  nights  are  those  that 
follow  a hot  day. 

night-flier  (mt'fli7/er),  re.  A bird  that  flies  in 
the  night. 

night-flower  (nit ' floir’er),  re.  The  night-jas- 
mine, Nyctanthes  Arhor-tristis. 

night-fly  (nit'fli),  re.  An  insect  that  flies  in  the 
night. 

Rather,  Bleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush’d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  11. 

night-foe  (nit'fo),  re.  One  who  attacks  by  night. 

Wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal  tent. 

But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes! 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  s.  22. 

night-fossicker  (nit'fos//i-ker),  re.  In  gold-dig- 
ging, one  who  robs  a digging  by  night. 

night-fossicking  (mt/fos'd-kiug),  n.  In  gold- 
digging, the  practice  of  robbing  diggings  by 
night.  See  fossick,  v.,  2. 

night-foundered  (nIt'foun//d£rd),  a.  Lost  or 
distressed  in  the  night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder’d  here. 

Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  483. 

nightfowlt  (uit'foul),  n.  [ME.  nihtfuel  (=  Icel. 
nattfugl) ; < night  4-  fowl.]  A night-bird. 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night 
Waking,  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow: 

The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

nightgalet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nightingale1. 

night-glass  (nlt'glas),  n.  A telescope  (usually 
binocular)  constructed  so  as  to  concentrate  as 
much  light  as  possible,  and  thus  adapted  for 
seeing  objects  at  night. 

nightgown  (nit'gonn),  n.  [<  night  4-  gown.] 
If.  A loose  gown  worn  in  one’s  chamber,  at 
night  or  in  the  daytime;  a dressing-gown;  a 
robe  de  chambre;  a negligee  gown  or  house- 
dress,  for  either  men  or  women. 

Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  70. 

The  Lady,  tho’  willing  to  appear  undrest,  had  put  on  her 
best  Looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our  Reception.  Her 
Hair  appeared  in  a very  nice  Disorder,  as  the  Night  Gown 
which  was  thrown  upon  her  Shoulders  was  ruffled  with 
great  Care.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  45. 

Others  come  in  their  night-gowns  to  saunter  away  their 
time.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 

2.  A night-dress  for  women,  commonly  high 
in  the  neck,  with  sleeves,  and  covering  the 
whole  person.  — 3.  A night-dress  for  men. 
[Colloq.  or  humorous.] 

night-hag  (nit'hag),  n.  A witch  supposed  to 
wander  or  fly  abroad  in  the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call’d 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  conies. 

^ Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  662. 

night-hawk  (nit'hak),  n.  1.  A caprimulgine 
bird  of  the  genus  Chordeiles.  The  common  night- 
hawk  of  the  United  States  is  C.  popetue  or  C.  virginianus, 
also  called  bvllbat , and  in  the  West  Indies  pisk  and  pirami- 
dig.  It  flies  chiefly  toward  evening  and  in  cloudy  weather, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  family  ( Caprimulgidce ) as  the 
whippoorwill  and  chuck-will’s-widow.  though  it  is  of  a 
different  genus.  It  is  9 or  10  inches  long,  23  in  extent  of 
wings,  of  a slim  form,  with  very  small  bill  but  widely  cleft 
and  capacious  mouth,  long,  sharp,  thin-bladed  wings, 
forked  tail,  and  small  weak  feet;  the  plumage  is  intimately 
blended  with  black,  brown,  gray,  and  tawny  shades,  some- 
thing like  dark-veined  marble,  and  the  male  has  a pure 
white  V-shaped  mark  on  the  throat,  and  large  white 
blotches  on  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  tawny  in  the  fe- 
male. It  abounds  in  temperate  North  America,  and  is  a 
bird  of  powerful  flight,  often  seen  careering  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  twisting  and  doubling  with  great  ease  and  grace, 
and  frequently  falling  through  the  air  with  a hoarse  cry. 
It  lays  two  eggs  of  elliptical  form  and  dark  variegated 


night-hawk 


Common  Night-hawk  (Chordeiles  popetue). 


color,  placing  them  on  the  ground  with  little  or  no  nest 
The  bird  is  migratory,  and  retires  beyond  the  United  States 
in  the  autumn.  There  are  several  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  as  G.  henryi  and  C.  texensis. 

2.  The  night-jar  or  goatsucker,  Caprimulgus 
europceus.  [Eng.]  — 3.  One  of  certain  petrels 
of  the  genus  ( Estrelata : as,  the  white  night-hawk 
or  mutton-bird,  CE.  Icssoni. 
night-heron  (mt'her'/on),  n.  A heron  of  cre- 
puscular or  somewhat  nocturnal  habits.  There 
are  several  species,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  belonging 
to  the  family  Ardeidce,  and  genera  Nyctiardea  or  Nyctico- 
rax and  Nyctherodius.  The  common  European  bird  to 
which  the  name  night-heron  (and  also  night-raven)  was 
originally  applied  is  Ardea  nycticorax  of  the  older  writers, 
now  Nyctiardea  nycticorax,  Nycticorax  nycticorax,  etc. 


Night-heron  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax). 


The  bird  is  2 feet  long  and  44  inches  in  extent  of  wings ; 
the  crown  and  middle  of  the  back  are  glossy  blackish- 
green,  and  most  other  parts  are  bluish-gray  with  a lilac 
or  lavender  tinge,  the  forehead,  throat-line,  and  under 
parts  being  whitish.  Two  or  three  very  long  white  fila- 
mentous feathers  spring  from  the  back  of  the  head ; the 
eyes  are  red,  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  lores  and  legs  are 
greenish.  The  sexes  are  alike.  The  young  are  very  differ- 
ent, being  some  shade  of  dingy  brown  or  chocolate-brown, 
boldly  spotted  with  white.  Night-herons  nest  in  heronries, 
sometimes  of  vast  extent;  they  build  a bulky  frail  nest  of 
twigs,  and  lay  3 or  4 eggs  of  a pale-green  color,  2 inches 
long  by  in  breadth.  The  common  night-heron  of  the 
United  States  is  Nycticorax  nycticorax  ntevius ; it  is 
popularly  called  qua-bird  and  squawk , from  its  cry.  The 
night-herons  of  the  genus  Nyctherodius  are  slightly 
different.  N.  violaceus  is  the  yellow-crowned  night-heron, 
common  in  the  southern  United  States. 

night-house  (mt'hous),  n.  A tavern  or  public- 
house  permitted  to  be  open  during  the  night. 
[Eng.] 

The  coach-stands  in  the  larger  thoroughfares  are  de- 
serted ; the  night-howses  are  closed. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  i. 
nightingale1  (m'tin-gal),  n.  [<  ME.  nightin- 
galef  mating  ale  (with  unorig.  medial  n),  nighte- 
gale,  nyghtgale , < AS.  nihiegale , nihtegala , nehte- 
gale  (in  old  glosses  also  naectegale,  nectcegalae , 
nictigalae , a nightingale,  also  rarely  a night- 
raven)  (=  OS.  nahtigala  = MD.  nachtegale. 
D.  nachtegaal  = OHG.  nahtagala,  nahtigala , 
MHG.  nalitegale , nahtegal , G.  nachtigall ; cf. 
mod.  Icel.  nwtrgali  = Sw.  ndktergal  = Dan.  nat- 
ter gal,  after  G.),  a nightingale,  < nihty  gen. 
nih te,  night,  + *galey  singer,  < galan , sing;  see 
gale1.]  1.  A small  sylviine  bird  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres , 
the  suborder  Oscines,  the  family  Sylviidce,  and 
the  genus  Daulias.  There  are  two  kinds,  formerly 
regarded  as  specifically  identical,  and  variously  called  by 
ornithologists  Motacilla  or  Sylvia  or  Philomela  or  Luscinia 
luscinia  or  philomela , and  by  other  New  Latin  names.  The 
two  kinds  are  most  commonly  distinguished  as  Daulias 
luscinia  or  D.  vera,  the  true  nightingale,  and  D.  philomela. 
The  former  is  the  one  which  is  common  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  which  the  name  nightingale  specially  pertains.  The 
poets  caU  both  birds  philomel  or  Philomela.  The  famous 
song  of  the  nightingale,  heard  chiefly  at  night,  is  the  love- 
song  of  the  male,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  his  propensities 
are  gratified,  as  is  usual  with  birds.  The  nightingale  is 
migratoiy,  like  nearly  all  insectivorous  birds  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  extending  its  migrations  far  to  the  north 
of  Europe  in  the  spring.  In  England,  where  it  appears 
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about  the  middle  of  April  and  passes  the  summer,  it  is 
quite  locally  distributed,  being  very  common  in  some 
places,  and  rare  in  or  absent  from  others  apparently  equal- 
ly suited  to  its  habits.  It  haunts  woods,  copses,  and  hedge- 
rows, especially  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  and  is  so 


Nightingale  (Daulias  luscinia). 


secretive  as  to  be  oftener  heard  than  seen.  The  favorite 
food  of  the  nightingale  is  the  larva?  of  insects,  especially 
the  hymenopters,  as  wasps  and  ants.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground  or  near  it ; the  eggs  are  4 or  5 in  number, 
pale  olive-brown,  about  % inch  long  by  a little  over  \ inch 
broad.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  6|  inches ; its  extent  of 
wings  is  10£  inches.  The  sexes  are  alike  reddish-brown 
above,  below  pale  grayish-brown,  whitening  on  the  throat 
and  belly,  the  tail  being  brownish-red.  This  nightingale 
is  sometimes  specified  as  the  brake-nightingale,  when  the 
other  species  ( D . philomela)  is  called  thrush-nightingale. 
This  sotted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he? 

Was  never  brid  gladder  agayn  the  day, 

Ne  nyghtingale  in  the  sesoun  of  May, 

Nas  never  noon  that  luste  bet  to  singe. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  332. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a musician  than  the  wren. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  104. 
2.  Some  bird  which  sings  sweetly  and  hence 
is  likened  to  or  mistaken  for  a nightingale. 
Thus,  the  bird  called  Virginia  nightingale  is  a finch,  the 
cardinal  grosbeak,  Cardinalis  virginianus  ; that  called  In- 
dian nightingale  is  a kind  of  thrush,  Kittacincla  macrura. 
Persian  nightingales  are  various  bulbuls  of  the  family 
Pycnonotidce.  (See  Pycnonotus.)  The  mock  nightingale 
is  the  black-capped  warbler,  Sylvia  atricapilla.—  Irish 
nightingale,  the  sedge-warbler,  Acrocephalus  phragini- 
fos.— scotch  nightingale,  the  Irish  nightingale.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

nightingale2  (nl'tin-gal),  n.  [So  called  after 
Florence  Nightingale , conspicuous  as  a hospi- 
tal nurse  in  the  Crimean  war  and  later.  The 
surname  Nightingale  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  bird:  see  nightingale !.]  A sort  of  flan- 
nel scarf,  with  sleeves,  designed  to  be  worn  by 
persons. confined  to  bed.  It  was  largely  used 
by  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Franco-German 
war,  1870-1.  Imp.  Diet. 

nightingalize  (ni'tin-gal-iz),  v.  i.;  pret*.  and 
pp.  nigh tingalized, ppr . nightingahzing . [(  night- 
ingale1 + -izef]  To  sing  like  a nightingale. 
[Rare.] 

He  sings  like  a lark  when  at  mom  he  arises, 

And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes. 

Southey , Nondescripts,  viii.  (Davies.) 

nightish  (nl'tish),  a.  [<  night  + -ish1.]  Per- 
taining to  night,  or  attached  to  the  night. 

But  if  thou  chaunce  to  fall  to  check,  and  force  on  erie  fowle, 
Thou  shalt  be  worse  detested  then  than  is  the  nightish 
owle.  Turberviile,  The  Lover.  {Richardson.) 

night-jar  (nit 'jar),  n.  A bird,  Caprimulgus 
europceus,  of  the  family  Caprimulgidce . The  name 


nightmare 

night-lamp  (nit'lamp),  n.  A lamp  specially 
adapted  to  be  kept  burning  during  the  night  in 
a bedroom. 

Thou  art  staring  at  the  wall, 

Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise 
and  fall.  Tennyson , Locksley  Hall, 

night-latch  (nit'lach),  n.  A form  of  door-lock 
with  a spring-latch  which  may  be  opened  by  a 
knob  or  handle  from  the  inside,  but  only  by  a 
key  from  the  outside. 

nightless  (nit'les),  a.  [<  night  + -fess.]  Hav- 
ing no  night : as,  the  nightless  period  in  the  arc- 
tic regions. 

night-light  (nit 'lit),  n.  1.  An  artificial  light 
intended  to  be  kept  burning  all  night. 

Here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my  eyes 
Awoke  me.  Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

Specifically — (a)  A shortthick  candle  with  a wick  small  in 
proportion  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  a small  flame  for 
many  hours.  (&)  A short  wick  attached  to  a float  which 
rests  on  the  surface  of  oil  in  a vessel. 

2.  A phosphorescent  marine  mastigophoran, 
Noctiluca  miliaris. 

night-line  (nit'lin),  n,  A fish-line  set  over- 
night. 

The  . . . boys  . . . took  to  fishing  in  all  ways,  and  es- 
pecially by  means  of  night-lines. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  i.  9. 
night-liner  (nit'll 'Tier),  n.  1.  One  of  a line  or 
class  of  public  vehicles  which  stand  all  night 
in  the  streets  to  pick  up  passengers. — 2.  The 
driver  of  such  a conveyance.  [Colloq.  in  both 
senses.] 

night-long  (mt'16ng),  a.  [<  ME.  *nightlong,  < 
AS.  nihtlang,  nihtlong,  < nilit,  night,  4-  lang, 
long.  Cf.  nightlong , adv.)  Lasting  a night. 
Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A night  long  JTesent  of  the  Past 
In  which  we  went  thro’  summer  France. 

Tennyson,  In  M emoriam,  IytL 

nightlongt  (nit'16ng),  adv.  [<  ME.  nihtlonge, 
nihtlonges,  < AS.  nihtlanges  (=  MHG.  nahtlanc 
= Icel.  ndttlengis,  cf.  neut.  ndttlangt),  with  gen. 
suffix,  < nihtlang,  adj.,  night-long:  see  night- 
long, a.]  Through  the  night, 
nightly  (nit'li),  a.  [<  ME.  * nightly , nihtlic,  < 
AS.  nihtlic  (=  t>.  naclitelijk  - MLG.  nachtlik  = 
OHG.  nalitlih,  MHG.  nachtlicli,  G.  ndchtlich  = 
Icel.  ncetrligr  = Sw.  nattlig  — Dan.  natlig),  < 
niht,  night:  see  night  and  -ly1.~\  1.  Happening 
or  appearing  in  the  night : as,  nightly  dews. 

A fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 

In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  376. 
A cobweb  spread  above  a blossom  is  sufficient  to  protect 
it  from  nightly  chill.  Tyndall,  Radiation,  § 16. 

2.  Taking  place  or  performed  every  night. 

Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 

And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 

_ TT  _ . Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  686. 

3.  used  m the  night. 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  680. 
= Syn.  Nightly,  Nocturnal.  The  former  is  the  more  famil- 
iar. Nightly  tends  to  limitation  to  that  which  occurs 
every  night  (see  definition  2),  while  nocturnal  tends  to 
cover  both  that  which  belongs  to  the  night,  as  nocturnal 
insects,  flowers,  vision,  and  that  which  exists  or  occurs, 
however  accidentally,  in  the  night,  as  a nocturnal  ramble, 
nightly  (nit'li),  adv.  [<  nightly,  a.]  If.  By 
night. 

Chain  me  with  roaring  bears, 

Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a charnel-house. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  81. 

2.  Every  night. 


Night-jar  (Caprimulgus  europceus). 


is  sometimes  extended  to  all  the  goatsuckers  or  birds 
of  the  same  family.  Also  called  night-churr,  night-crow 
chum-owl,  fern-owl,  etc. 

And  with  a sudden  rush  from  behind  the  citron’s  shade 
the  night  jar  tumbled  out  upon  the  evening  air. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  66. 
night-key  (nit'ke),  n.  A key  for  opening  a 
door  that  is  fitted  with  a night-latch. 


And  nightly  to  the  list’ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Ps.  xix. 

night-magistrate  (nit/maj//is-trat),  n.  A con- 
stable of  the  night;  the  head  of  a watch-house. 

night-man  (nit'man),  n.  [=  Dan.  natmand , a 
scavenger,  = Sw.  nattman,  a headsman,  execu- 
tioner.] 1.  One  who  is  on  duty  at  night,  as  a 
watchman. — 2.  A scavenger  whose  business  is 
the  cleaning  of  ash-pits  and  privies  in  the  night. 

It  lias  been  frequently  observed  that  nightmen,  on  de- 
scending into  the  pits  of  privies,  have  been  attacked  with 
serious  indisposition  on  breaking  the  crust,  and  not  a few 
have  perished.  Dunglison,  Elements  of  Hygiene,  i.  3. 

nightmare  (nit' mar),  n.  [<  ME.  nightemare , 
niztmare  (not  in  AS.)  (=  MD.  naclitmcere , D. 
nachtmerrie  = MLG.  naclitmar  = G.  nachtmahr ); 
< night  + mare 2.]  1.  An  incubus  or  evil  spirit 
that  oppresses  people  during  sleep. 

S.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  old ; 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  troth  plight, 

And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii  4.  126. 


nightmare 

Stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  valley 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  nightmare, 
with  her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite 
scene  of  her  gambols.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  418. 

2.  An  oppressed  state  during  sleep,  accompa- 
nied by  a feeling  of  intense  fear,  horror,  or  anx- 
iety, or  of  inability  to  escape  from  some  threat- 
ened danger  or  from  pursuing  phantoms  or 
monsters.  Also  called  incubus . 

What  natural  effects  can  reasonably  be  expected,  when 
to  prevent  the  ephialtes  or  night-mare  we  hang  up  a hol- 
low stone  in  our  stables?  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  24. 

In  savage  animism,  as  among  the  Australians,  what  we 
call  a nightmare  is  of  course  recognized  as  a demon. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  62. 

3.  Any  overpowering,  oppressive,  or  stupefy- 
ing influence. 

nightmarish  (nlt'mar-ish),  a.  [<  nightmare  + 
-ish1.]  Like  a nightmare. 

A Chronicle  of  Two  Months  is  a somewhat  nightmarish 
performance.  The  Academy,  Oct.  6, 1889,  p.  216. 

night-martf  (nlt'mart),  n.  Trading  or  bargain- 
ing carried  on  at  night ; concealed  or  deceitful 
dealings. 

The  many  many  faults  (as  they  report)  of  Mariners  in 
priuate  truckings  & night-marts,  both  with  our  men  and 
sauages.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  760. 

night-monkey  (nit'mung//ki),  re.  A night-ape 
or  owl-monkey. 

night  moth  (mt'mdth),  n.  Any  moth  of  the 
family  Noctuidce. 

night-oldt  (nlt'old),  a.  [<  ME.  nyght-old,  < AS. 
nilit-eald,  a night  (or  a day)  old:  see  night  and 
old.]  Having  happened  or  been  made  or  gath- 
ered yesterday. 

Laboreres  that  han  no  londe  to  lyuen  on  bote  here  handes 
Deyned  noght  to  dyne  a-day  nyght-olde  wortes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  332. 

night-owl  (nit'oul),  n.  [=  I).  nachtuil  = G. 
nachteule  = Icel.  nattugla  = Sw.  nattugla  = 
Dan.  natugle;  as  night  + owl.]  An  owl  of  no- 
tably or  exclusively  nocturnal  habits.  All  owls 
are  nocturnal,  but  some  less  so  than  others,  and 
niglit-owl  is  used  in  contrast  to  day-owl. 

Night-owls  shriek  where  mountain  larks  should  sing. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3. 183. 

night-palsy  (nit'pEll"zi),  n.  Numbness  of  the 
extremities  coming  on  at  night:  it  occurs 
sometimes  in  women  at  the  menopause, 
night-parrot  (nit'par'ot),  n.  The  kakapo  or 
owl-parrot  of  New  Zealand,  Stringops  habropti- 
lus. 

night-partridge  (nit,par//trij),  n.  The  Amer- 
ican woodcock,  Philohela  minor.  [Maryland 
and  Virginia.] 

night-peck  (nit'pek),  n.  The  American  wood- 
cock, Philohela  minor.  [North  Carolina.] 
night-piece  (nit'pes),  re.  1.  A picture  repre- 
senting some  night-scene ; a nocturne ; also,  a 
picture  so  painted  as  to  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  artificial  light. 

He  hung  a great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that 
seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles  which  were 
lighted  up,  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sun-shine  which 
fell  upon  them  that  I could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire. 

Addison.  {Latham.) 

2.  A piece  of  literary  composition  descriptive 
of  a scene  by  night. 

His  [Parneli’sl  u Night-piece  on  Death"  was  indirectly 
preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray’s  celebrated  Elegy. 

Chambers’s  Eng.  Lit.,  Parnell, 
night-porter  (nit'por"ter),  «.  A porter  or  an 
attendant  who  is  on  duty  at  night  in  a hotel, 
infirmary,  etc. 

As  I was  very  muddy  and  weary,  I did  not  take  it  ill  that 
the  night-porter  examined  me  with  much  attention. 

Dickens , Gr.  Expectations,  xliy. 

nightrailt  (nit'ral),  re.  [<  night  + rail2.]  A 
loose  wrap  or  dressing-gown,  worn  in  undress; 
a nightgown. 

Sickness  feign’d, 

That  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds  apiece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  4. 
Four  striped  muslin  night-rails  very  little  frayed. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  245. 
I could  wager  a rose-noble  from  the  posture  she  stands 
in  that  she  has  clean  head-gear  and  a soiled  night-rail. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xvii. 

night-raven  Gnt'ra/vn),  n.  [<  ME.  nyghte  ra- 
ven, < AS.  nihHtrwfn,  nihtrwfen,  nahthrefn,  naeh  t- 
hraefn,  nihthrefen,  nihtrefn,  nih  thremn,  etc.  (=  D. 
nachtraaf  = MLG.  nachtraven  = OHG.  naht- 
hraban,  MHG.  G.  naelitrabe  = Icel.  natthrafn  = 
Dan.  natteravn),  < nih  t,  night,  + hrefn,  raven.] 
A bird  that  cries  in  the  night;  the  night-heron. 
Also  called  night-crow. 

The  Nightraven  or  Crowe  is  of  the  same  manner  of  life 
that  the  Owle  is,  for  that  she  onely  commeth  ahrode  in  the 
darke  night,  fleing  the  daylight  and  Sunne. 

if aplet,  A Greene  Forest,  p.  44.  ( Cath . Ang.) 


Woody  Nightshade  ( Solatium 
Dulcamara). 
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I pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief.  I had  as 
lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could 
have  come  after  it.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  3.  84. 

night-robe  (nlt'rob),  n.  A nightgown. 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined, 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine 
Some  strain  that  seemed  her  inmost  soul  to  find. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M. , vi.  19. 

night-rulet  (nlt'rol),  n.  A night  revel;  a tumult 
or  frolic  in  the  night. 

How  now,  mad  spirit ! 

What  night-ride  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  5. 

nights  (nits),  adv.  [<  ME.  nightes , < AS.  nihtes 
(=  OS.  nalites  = OFries.  nachtes  = OHG.  nahtes , 
MHG.  naclites , G.  nachts ),  at  night,  adverbial 
gen.  of  niht,  nights  see  night,]  At  night;  by 
night.  [Obsolete,  or  colloq.,  TJ.  S.] 

Bitterliche  shaltow  banne  thanne  bothe  dayes  and  nihtes 
Couetyse-of-eyghe  that  euere  thow  hir  knewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  30. 
“So  thievish  they  hev  to  take  in  their  stone  walls  nights." 
. . . And,  by  the  way,  the  Yankee  never  says  “o’  nights,” 
but  uses  the  older  adverbial  form,  analogous  to  the  German 
nachts.  Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 

night-school  (nlt'skol),  re.  A school  which  is 
held  at  night,  especially  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  a day-school. 

night-season  (nit'se,/zn),  n.  The  time  of  night. 
*Ps.  xxii.  2. 

nightshade  (nlt'shad),  re.  [<  ME.  * nightshade , 
< AS.  nihtseada  (=  D.  nachtschade  = MLG. 
nachtschaden,  nacht- 
scheden  = OHG.  naht- 
scato,  MHG.  naht- 
schate , G.  nachtschat- 
ten),  nightshade  (a 
plant),  < niht,  night,  + 
sceaudu,  shade.  The 
lit.  sense  is  modern.] 

1 . A plant  of  the  genus 

Solanum,  or  of  the  So- 
lanacece  or  nightshade 
family,  (a)  Chiefly,  S.  ni - 
grum,  the  common  or  black 
nightshade,  a homely  weed 
of  shady  places,  or  S.  Dul- 
camara, the  bittersweet  or 
woody  nightshade.  See  bit- 
tersweet,  1.  (6)  The  bella- 

donna or  deadly  nightshade. 

See  Atropa,  atropin,  and  belladonna,  (c)  The  henbane  or 
stinking  nightshade.  See  henbane  and  Hyoscyamus. 

2.  The  name  of  a few  plants  of  other  families, 
as  below. 

Here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 

Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cultivates.  Cowper , Task,  iv.  757. 

3f.  The  darkness  of  the  night. 

Through  the  darke  nightshade  herselfe  she  drew  from 
sight.  Phaer,  tr.  of  -Hnuid,  li.  (Latham.) 

4f.  A prostitute.  [Cant.] 

Here  comes  a night-shade. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  2. 
Deadly  nightshade,  a poisonous  plant,  Atropa  Belladon- 
na. See  belladonna. — Enchanter’s  nightshade.  See 
enchanter.—  Malabar  nightshade,  a plant  of  the  Bo- 
sellaceee,  BaseUa  rubra,  the  only  species  of  its  genus, 
found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a much-branched 
twining  herb,  trained  over  trellises  and  native  houses 
in  India,  succulent,  and  used  as  a pot-herb. — Stinking 
nightshade.  Same  as  henbane.— Three-leafed  night- 
shade, a plant  of  the  genus  Trillium, 
night-shirt  (nit'shert),  re.  A plain  long,  loose 
shirt  worn  in  bed. 

night-shoot  (nlt'shot),  re.  A place  for  casting 
night-soil. 

night-side  (nit'sld),  n.  The  side  or  aspect  pre- 
sented by  night;  the  dark,  mysterious,  omi- 
nous, or  gloomy  side. 

night-sight  (nit'sit),  n.  Same  as  day-blindness. 
night-singer  (nit'sing//er),  re.  A bird  that  sings 
by  night,  as  the  nightingale;  specifically,  in 
Ireland,  the  sedge-warbler,  Acrocephalus phrag- 
mitis,  sometimes  called  the  Irish  nightingale. 
night-snapt  (nlt'snap),  re.  A night-thief. 

Duke.  What  is ’t  you  look  for,  sir?  have  you  lost  any  thing  ? 
John.  Only  my  hat  i’  the  scuffle;  sure,  these  fellows 
Were  night-snaps.  Fletcher,  The  Cl-ances,  ii.  1. 

night-soil  (nit'soil),  re.  The  contents  of  privies, 
etc.  (generally  removed  in  the  night),  employ- 
ed as  a manure. 

night-sparrow  (nit'spar//6),  re.  The  chip-bird, 
which  often  trills  a few  notes  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  night.  [Rare.] 

And  the  night-sparrow  trills  her  song 
All  night,  with  none  to  hear. 

Bryant,  The  Hunter’s  Serenade. 

night-spell  (nit'spel),  re.  [ME.  nyght-spel;  < 
night  + spell.]  A night-charm ; a charm  or  spell 
against  accidents  at  night;  a charm  against  the 
nightmare. 


night-warbling 

Ther-with  the  nyghtspel  seyde  he  anonrightefl, 

On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute. 

And  on  the  thresshfold  of  the  dore  with-oute. 
Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale  (ed.  Gilman,  1.  3480  of  C.  I’.). 
Spell  is  a kinde  of  verse  or  charme  that  in  elder  tymes 
they  used  often  to  say  over  everything  that  they  would 
have  preserved,  as  the  Nightspel  for  theeves,  and  the 
wood-spell.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March  (Glosse). 

night-steed,  (nit'sted),  re.  One  of  the  horses  rep- 
resented as  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  Night. 

The  yellow -skirted  Fayes 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov'd  maze. 

Milton,  Nativity,  L 230. 

night-stool  (nit'stol),  re.  [=  G.  nachtstulil  = 
Sw.  nattstol  = Dan.  natstol;  as  night  4-  stool.] 
A commode  or  close-stool  for  use  at  night,  as 
in  a bedroom. 

night-swallow  (mt'swoFo),  re.  The  night-jar 
or  goatsucker,  Gaprimulgus  europatus : so  called 
from  its  nocturnal  habits  and  its  mode  of  flight 
in  catching  insects  on  the  wing, 
night-sweat  (nlt'swet),  re.  Profuse  sweating 
at  night,  as  in  phthisis. 

night-taper  (nit,ta//per),  re.  A taper  made  to 
burn  slowly,  for  use  as  a night-light. 

The  honey-hags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 

And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm’s  eyes. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 172L 

night-terrors  (nit'ter,/orz),  re.  pi.  Sudden  and 
incomplete  waking  from  sleep  (on  the  part  of 
young  children)  in  a state  of  confusion  and 
terror. 

night-time  (nit'thn),  re.  [=  Icel.  nattartimi, 
ncetrtimi;  as  night  + time.]  The  period  of  the 
night. 

night-tradert  (mt'tra/der),  re.  A prostitute. 

All  kinds  of  females,  from  the  night-trader,  in  the  street. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  i.  2. 

night-tripping  (nit'trip//ing),  a.  Tripping  about 
in  the  night. 

O that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  87. 

night-waket  (nit'wak),  n.  [<  ME.  nighte  wake, 

< AS.  nihtwacu  (=  D.  nachtwaak,  nachtwake  = 
OHG.  nahtwaka  = Icel.  ndttvaka;  cf.  D.  nacht- 
wacht  - MLG.  nachtwaclit  — MHG.  nalitwahte, 
G.  nachtwaclit  = Sw.  nattvakt  = Dan.  natievagt), 

< niht,  night,  + wacu,  wake,  watch:  see  night 
and  wake1,  n.  Cf.  night-watch.]  A night-watch. 

night-waker  (nit'wa,/k6r),  re.  [<  ME.  nighte- 
waker;  < night  + waker.]  A night-watcher, 
night-waking  (nit'wa'',king),  a.  Watching  in 
the  night. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 

While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L 564. 

night-walk  (nit'wak),  n.  A walk  in  the  even- 
ing or  night. 

If  in  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars  . . . 
he  did  usually  take  their  names,  and  a promise  to  appear 
before  him,  unsent  for,  next  morning. 

I.  Walton,  Life  of  Sanderson. 

night-walker  (nit7 walker),  n,  1.  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep;  a somnambulist. — 2.  One 
who  roves  about  in  the  night  for  evil  purposes ; 
a nocturnal  vagrant. 

Men  that  hunt  so  be  either  ignorant  persones,  preuie 
stealers,  or  night  walkers. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  63. 
Night-walkers  are  such  persons  as  sleep  by  day  and  walk 
by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  Jacob,  Law  Dictionary.  (Latham.) 

3.  A prostitute  who  walks  the  streets  at  night, 
night-walking  (nit'wa/'king),  re.  1.  Walking 
in  one’s  sleep;  somnambulism.— 2.  A roving 
in  the  streets  at  night  with  evil  designs, 
night-walking  (mt'wa//king),a.  Walking  about 
at  night. 

Night-walking  heralds.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  72. 

They  shall  not  need  hereafter  in  old  Cloaks,  and  false 
Beards,  to  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a night-walking  cud- 
geller  for  eavesdropping. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

night-wanderer  (nlt'won^der-^r),  n.  One  who 
wanders  by  night;  a nocturnal  traveler. 

Or  stonish’d  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 

Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  825. 

night-wandering  (mt'won//der-ing),  a.  Wan- 
dering or  roaming  by  night. 

Night-wandering  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there , 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  307. 

night- warbling  (nit'w4r*bling),  a.  Singing  in 
the  night. 

Silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  40. 


nightward 

nightward  (nlt'w&rd),  a.  [<  night  + -ward.'] 
Approaching  night;  of  or  pertaining  to  evening. 

Their  night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close  the  day's 
wor‘k.  Milton , Education, 

night-watch  (nlt'woeh),  n.  [<  ME.  nightwacche, 
nihtweeche,  < AS.  nihtwcecce,  a night-watch,  < 
niht,  night,  + wcccce,  a watch:  see  watch.  Cf. 
night-wake.]  1 . A watch  or  period  in  the  night. 

I remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night  watches.  Ps.  lxiii.  6. 

2.  A watch  or  guard  in  the  night. 

Nightwacche  tor  to  wake,  waites  to  blow ; 

Tore  lyres  in  the  tenttes,  tendlis  ololte. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7352. 
A critic,  nay,  a night-watch  constable. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1.  178. 

night-watcher  (nit ' woch  " er),  n.  One  who 
watches  in  the  night,  especially  with  evil  de- 
signs. 

night-watchman  (nit'woch'i'man),  n.  One  who 
acts  as  a watchman  during  the  night, 
night- Witch  (nit' wieh),  re.  A night-hag;  a witch 
that  appears  in  the  night, 
night-work  (nit'werk),  re.  Work  done  at  night, 
nighty  (m'ti),  a.  [<  night  + -)/1.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  night.  Davies. 

We  keep  thee  midpath  with  darcknesse  nightye  beueyled. 

Stanihurst,  dmeid,  ii.  369. 

night-yard  (nit'yard),  re.  A place  where  the 
contents  of  cesspools,  night-soil,  etc.,  collected 
during  the  night,  are  deposited ; a night-shoot, 
nigont,  re.  [ME.,  also  nygon,  nigoun,  negon,  negyn; 
< nigh  + -ore,  a E.  termination.]  A niggard  ; a 
miser. 

To  30W  thereof  am  I no  nigon. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  262.  ( Balliwell .) 

nigrescence  (nl-gres'ens),  re.  [<  nigrescen(t)  + 
-ce.]  The  process  of  becoming  black.  Science, 
VII.  84. 

nigrescent  (ni-gres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  nigrescen( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  nigrescere,  become  black,  grow  dark, 
inceptive  of  nigrere,  be  black,  < niger,  black: 
see  negro.]  Blackish;  somewhat  black;  dusky; 
fuscous. 

nigricant  (nig'ri-kant),  a.  [<  L.  nigrican(t-)s, 
be  blackish,  < niger,  black:  see* nigrescent,  etc.] 
In  hot.,  same  as  nigrescent. 
nigrifi cation  (nig!'ri-fi-ka'shon),  re.  [<  LL.  nigri- 
ficare,  make  black,  blacken"  < L.  niger,  black, 
+ facere,  make.]  The  act  of  making  black. 
Johnson. 

nigrin,  nigrine  ( ni'grin) , n.  [<  L.  niger  ( nigr -), 
black,  + -ire2,  -tree2.]  A ferriferous  variety  of 
rutile. 

Nigrita  (ni-gri'ta),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  niger  (nigr-), 
black.]  A genus  of  African  weaver-birds  of 
the  family  Ploceidee,  established  by  Strickland 
m 1842.  The  species,  more  or  less  extensively  black,  are 
seven  : N.  canicapilla,  emilioe,  liUei/rons,  fusconotata,  uro- 
i'Pygialis,  bicolor,  and  arnaudi. 

nigrite  (nig'rit),  re.  [<  L.  niger  (nigr-),  black, 
+ -Re2.]  An  insulating  composition  composed 
of  caoutchouc  and  the  black  wax  left  as  a re- 
siduum in  the  distillation  of  paraffin. 

Nigritian  (ni-grish'an),  a.  and  re.  [Also  Negri- 
tian;  < Nigritia  (see  def.)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Nigritia,  a region  in  central  Afri- 
ca, nearly  equivalent  to  Sudan,  and  the  home  of 
the  most  pronounced  types  of  the  negro  race ; 
hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  negro  race. 

A congeries  of  huts  of  the  ordinary  Nigritian  type. 

The  Academy,  No.  906,  p.  148. 

II.  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Nigritia;  hence,  a 
negro. 

The  Nubians  have,  in  skin,  hair,  or  shape  of  head,  no 
racial  connection  with  the  Nigritians,  who  are  pure  ne- 
Frot‘f- . _ Science,  XIII.  169. 

nigritic  (ni-grit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
negro  race;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Oceanic  negroes. 

nigrities  (ni-grish'i-ez),  n.  [L.,  < niger, black.] 
Dark  pigmentation. 

nigritude  (nig'ri-tud),  re.  [<  L.  nigritudo,  black- 
ness, < niger,  black : see  nigrescent.]  Blackness. 

I like  to  meet  a sweep,  . . . one  of  those  tender  novices 
blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the  maternal  wash- 
ings not  quite  effaced  from  the  cheek. 

Lamb,  Chimney  Sweepers. 

nigromancient,  re.  [ME.,  also  nigremanden,  < 
OF.  nigromancien,  a necromancer,  < nigromancie, 
necromancy:  see  necromancy.]  A necromancer. 

Bee  cliped  hym  his  clerkes  full  conning  of  witt, 

Full  noble  Nigrcmanciens. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  837. 
nigrornancyt,  re.  See  necromancy. 
nigrosine  (nig'ro-sin),  re.  [<  L.  niger  (nigr-), 
★ black,  + -ose  + -tree2.]  A coal-tar  color  used 
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in  dyeing,  prepared  from  the  hydrochlorid  of 
violaniline.  This  product  is  variously  modified  in  the 
process  of  manufacture:  several  shades,  varying  from 
blue  through  bluish-gray  to  gray-violet  to  black  (the  last 
being  called  nigrosine),  are  produced.  Other  names  for 
the  various  other  shades  are  violaniline,  Elberfeld  blue, 
bengaline,  aniline  gray,  Coupler's  blue,  etc. 
nihil  (ni'hil),  re.  [<  L.  nihil,  contr.  nil,  also 
nihilum,  contr.  nilum,  nothing,  < ree,  not,  + liilum, 
a little  thing,  a trifle.  Ct.nichil,  nil2.]  Nothing. 
—Clerk  of  the  nihlls.  See  clerk.— Nihil  (or  nil)  ad 
rem,  nothing  to  the  point  or  purpose. — Nihil  album  t, 
the  flowers  or  white  oxid  of  zinc. — Nihil  capiat  per 
breve  (that  he  take  nothing  by  his  writ),  a common-law 
judgment  against  a plaintiff.— Nihil  (or  nil)  debet  (he 
owes  nothing),  a plea  denying  a debt. — Nihil  (or  nil) 
(licit  (he  says  nothing),  a common-law  judgment  when  de- 
fendant makes  no  answer. — Nihil  habuit  In  tenement, is 
(he  had  nothing  in  the  tenement  or  holding),  a plea  in  an 
action  of  debt  brought  by  a lessor  against  a lessee  for 
years,  or  at  will  without  deed. 

nihilianism  (ni-hiryan-izm),  n.  [<  *nihilian  (< 
L.  nihil,  nothing,  + -ian ) + -ism.]  A name 
given  by  the  opponents  oi  Peter  Lombard  to 
his  view  that  the  divine  nature  did  not  undergo 
any  change  in  the  incarnation,  and  that  there- 
fore Christ  did  not  become  human, 
nihilism  (ni'hil-izm),  n.  [=  F.  nihilisme  = Sp. 
niliilismo ; as  L.  nihil , nothing,  + -ism.  ] 1. 

In  metaph.,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  can  really 
be  known,  because  nothing  exists ; the  denial 
of  all  real  existence,  and  consequently  of  all 
knowledge  of  existences  or  real  things. 

Nihilism  is  scepticism  carried  to  the  denial  of  all  exis- 
tence. Fleming , Vocal).  Philos. 

2.  In  theol.,  same  as  nihilianism. — 3.  Total  dis- 
belief in  religion,  morality,  law,  and  order. 

Nihilism  arrives  sooner  or  later.  God  is  nothing ; man 
is  nothing;  life  is  nothing;  death  is  nothing;  eternity  is 
nothing.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  viii.  4. 

4.  (a)  Originally,  a social  (not  a political)  move- 
ment in  Russia,  in  opposition  to  the  customary 
forms  of  matrimony,  the  parental  authority, 
and  the  tyranny  of  custom.  In  this  sense  the 
word  was  introduced  by  Turgeneff  in  1862.  See 
nihilist , 3.  (6)  Later,  a more  or  less  organ- 

ized secret  effort  on  the  part  of  a large  body 
of  malcontents  to  overturn  the  established  or- 
der of  things,  both  social  and  political.  Nihilism 
comprises  several  Russian  parties,  differing  in  the  means 
of  action  employed  and  in  the  immediate  results  aimed  at, 
some  leaning  more  toward  political  radicalism  and  vio- 
lence, and  others  toward  economic  reorganization  and 
socialism.  The  movement  originated  about  1840,  and  is 
due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  universities.  About 
1855-62  it  became  increasingly  democratic,  socialistic,  and 
revolutionary  under  the  leadership  of  Herzen  and  the 
magazine  “Contemporary.’  Aboutl870revolutionary  ideas 
became  the  subject  of  a propaganda  among  workmen, 
peasants,  and  students.  The  adherents  of  this  movement 
formed  a “people’s  party” (“Land  and  Freedom”), purpos- 
ing the  complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  a socialistic  and  democratic  or- 
der in  its  stead.  Under  the  influence  of  Bakunin  (died 
1876)  and  the  persecution  of  peaceful  propagandists  by  the 
government,  the  people’s  party  divided  into  two  factions, 
the  * democratization  of  land”  and  the  “will  of  the  peo- 
ple,' the  latter  being  the  stronger.  This  party  was  by 
government  persecutions  driven  to  a political  contest,  and 
the  idea  of  demoralizing  the  forces  of  the  government  by 
terror  originated  and  became  popular : the  adherents  of 
this  system  called  themselves  “terrorists.  * After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  they  effected  the  death  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.  in  1881. 

nihilist  (ni'hil-ist),  re.  [=  F.  nihiliste  = Sp.  ni- 
hilista  - Russ,  niiilistu;  as  L.  nihil,  nothing,  + 
-ist.]  1 . One  who  believes  in  nothing ; one  who 
advocates  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  nihil- 
ism. 

For  thirty-five  years  of  ray  life  I was,  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation  of  the  word,  a nihilist  — not  a revolutionary 
socialist,  but  a man  who  believed  in  nothing. 

Tolstoi,  My  Religion  (trans.),  Int. 

2.  One  who  rejects  all  the  positive  beliefs  upon 
which  existing  society  and  governments  are 
founded ; one  who  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  social  and  political  order  of  things. 

“A  nihilist,"  said  Nicholas  Petrovitch, . . . “signifies  a 
man  who  . . recognizes  nothing?  “Or  rather  who  re- 

spects nothing,"  said  Paul  Petrovitch.  ...  “A  man  who 
looks  at  everything  from  a critical  point  of  view,"  said 
Arcadi.  “Does  not  that  come  to  the  same  thing?”  asked 
his  uncle.  “ No,  not  at  all ; a nihilist  is  a man  who  bows 
before  no  authority,  who  accepts  no  principle  without  ex- 
amination. no  matter  what  credit  the  principle  has.” 

Turgenieff,  Fathers  and  Sons  (tr.  by  Schuyler),  v. 

Specifically — 3.  An  adherent  of  nihilism;  a 
member  of  a Russian  secret  society  which 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  social,  political,  and  religious;  a Rus- 
sian anarchist  or  revolutionary  reformer.  See 
nihilism,  4. 

The  word  Nihilist  was  introduced  in  Russia  by  Turge- 
nef.  wh0  used  it  in  his  novel  “Fathers  and  Children ” to 
describe  a certain  type  of  character  . . . which  he  con- 
trasted  sharply  and  effectively  with  the  prevailing  types 
m the  generation  which  was  passing  from  the  stage.  The 
word  . . . was  soon  caught  up  by  the  conservatives  and 
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by  the  Government,  and  was  applied  indiscriminately 
by  them,  as  an  opprobrious  and  discrediting  nickname, 
to  all  persons  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  who  sought,  by  any  active  method 
whatever,  to  bring  about  changes  in  Russian  social  and 
political  organization.  The  Century,  XXXV.  6L 

nihilistic  (ni-hi-lis'tik),  a.  [<  nih  ilist  + -ic.] 
R^la-ting  to  the  doctrine  of  social  or  political 
nihilism;  characterized  by  nihilism:  as,  nihi- 
listic ’dews. 

Cosmopolitan  and  nihilistic  socialism. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Laveleye’s  Socialism,  p.  244. 

nihility  (ni-hil'i-ti),  re.  [=  F.  nihilite  (16th 
century) ; < L.  nilril,  nothing,  + -ity.  Cf . ML. 
nihileitas.]  The  state  of  being  nothing,  or  of 
no  account  or  importance ; nothingness. 

There  are  many  things  on  the  Earth  which  would  be  ni- 
hility to  the  inhabitants  of  Venus. 

Poe,  Prose  Tales,  1. 119. 


Nike  (nl'ke),  re.  [Gr.  NA-j?,  personification  of 
vuai,  victory.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  goddess  of 


Nike  Adorning  a Trophy.— Greek  intaglio  of  the  4th  century  B.  Ci, 
in  British  Museum.  (From  “Jahrbuch  des  Instituts,"  1888.) 


victory,  called  by  the  Romans  Victoria,  she  was 
regularly  represented  in  ancient  art  as  a winged  maiden, 
usually  as  just  alighting  from  flight,  her  most  frequent  at- 
tributes being  a palm-branch  in  one  hand  and  a garland 
in  the  other,  or  a fillet  outstretched  in  both  hands ; some- 
times she  holds  a herald’s  staff. 
nil1,  v.  and  n.  See  nilU. 

nil2  (nil),  n.  [L contracted  form  of  nihil, 
★nothing:  see  nihil.]  Nothing._Nil  method.  Same 
as  null  method  (which  see,  under  method). 

nil  desperandum  (nil  des-pe-ran'dum).  [L. : 
nil,  contr.  of  nihil,  nothing  "(see  nihil)-,  despe- 
randum, gerundive  of  desperate,  despair:  see 
despair .]  Nothing  is  to  he  despaired  of — that 
is,  never  despair,  or  never  give  up. 
nilfaciend  (nil'fa-shiend),  re.  [<  L.  nil,  nothing, 
+ faciendus,  gerundive  of  facere,  make:  see 
fact.]  In  math.,  a faciend  giving  a product 
zero. 

nilfacient  (nil'fa-shient),  re.  [<  L.  nil,  nothing 
(see  nil),  + facien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  facere,  make : 
see  facient,  2.]  In  math.,  a facient  giving  a 
product  zero. 

nilfactor  (nil'fak"tor),  re.  [<  L.  nil,  nothing,  + 
factor,  a doer,  maker:  see  factor,  5.]  In  math., 
a factor  giving  a product  zero, 
nilgau,  nilghau  (nil'ga),  re.  [Also  nylghau, 
nylghai,  neelghau,  neelgye,  etc.,  < Pers.  nilgau, 
Hind,  nilgau,  nilgai,  lilgai,  lit.  ‘blue  ox,’ < nil, 
blue,  + gau,  ox,  cow:  see  cow1.]  A large  In- 
dian antelope,  Portax  pictus,  related  to  the  ad- 
dax  and  the  oryx,  of  a bluish-gray  color,  with 


Nilgau  (. Portax  pictus ). 
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short  little-curved  horns,  a blackish  mane,  and 
a bunch  of  hair  on  the  throat. 

Nilio  (nil'i-o),  re.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Nilionidas,  founded  by  Latreille  in  1802.  These 
insects  resemble  Coccinella;  they  are  of  mediocre  size  and 
reddish  yellow  color,  sometimes  blackish.  About  20  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  of  which  are  from  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Also  NUion. 

Nilionidse  (nil-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Nilio{n-)  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  tracheliate  heteromerous 
Coleoptera , typified  by  the  genus  Nilio,  erected 
by  Lacordaire  in  1859.  It  is  a family  of  rather  un- 
certain relationships,  but  is  customarily  placed  after  the 
Tenebrionidce.  It  consists  of  three  genera,  two  of  which 
are  confined  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  third 
to  Java.  '1  he  beetles  are  of  medium  or  small  size,  and  are 
found  motionless  or  slowly  walking  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
simulating  death  when  touched,  but  not  falling. 

nill1  (nil),  v . [Also  nil;  < ME.  nillen , nellen , < 
AS.  nillan , nellan,  contr.  of  ne  willan , will  not : 
see  ne  and  will;  cf.  willy-nilly .]  I.f  trans.  Will 
not ; wish  not ; refuse ; reject. 

Certes,  said  he,  I nill  thine  offer’d  grace.  Spenser. 
An.  Unite  our  appetites,  and  make  them  calm. 

Er.  To  will  and  nill  one  thing. 

An.  And  so  to  move 
Affection  of  our  wills  as  in  our  love. 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

ii.  intrans.  Will  not ; be  unwilling.  [Obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  will  you  ( he , etc.),  nill 
you  ( he , etc.).] 

Neih  wommon  ichaue  to  muche  i-beo,  I nvle  come  neih 
hire  no  more ! Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

And  yf  thaire  huske  of  easily  nyl  goone, 

Ley  hem  in  chaf,  and  it  wol  of  anoone. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 
For  who  nill  bide  the  burden  of  distresse 
Must  not  here  thinke  to  live. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  14. 
And  will  you,  nill  you,  I will  marry  you. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  273. 

Will  we,  nill  we,  we  must  drink  God’s  cup  if  he  have 
appointed  it  for  us. 

J.  Bradfoi'd,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  50. 

nilUt  (nil),  re. 
a “will  not.” 
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dispense,  assign,  also,  as  in  mid.  vepeadai,  take 
as  one’s  own,  have,  hold,  possess,  manage, 
sway,  rule,  etc.,  also  pasture,  graze,  feed,  etc. 
( > ve/zof , a wooded  pasture,  = L.  nemus,  a grove, 
wood,  etc. ; vo/tog,  a pasture,  vopog,  law,  etc. : see 
nome 4,  nome 5,  etc.).  Connection  with  L.  emere, 
take,  buy  (>  E.  emption,  exempt,  redeem,  redemp- 
tion, etc.),  andlr.  em,  take,  is  improbable.  The 
verb  nim,  formerly  the  usual  word  for  ‘ take,’ 
has  in  most  senses  become  obsolete  (being  dis- 
placed by  take),  but  its  derivatives,  numb  (orig. 
pp.)  and  nimble,  are  in  common  use.]  I.  trans. 
If.  To  take;  take  in  the  hands;  lay  hold  of,  in 
order  to  move,  carry,  or  use.  In  the  general  sense 
‘take,’  and  in  the  various  particular  senses  exhibited  be- 
low and  in  the  principal  uses  of  take,  nim  was  formerly  in 
very  common  use,  being  the  general  Teutonic  term  for 
‘take.’  In  Middle  English  nim  was  gradually  superseded 
by  take,  which  is  properly  Scandinavian. 

Tho  Clarice  to  the  piler  com, 

And  the  baein  of  golde  norn. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 
This  chanoun  it  in  his  hondes  nam. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  280. 

2.  To  seize;  seize  upon;  take  away;  remove; 
take  unlawfully ; filch;  steal. 

Goddes  aungeles  the  soule  nam. 

And  bare  hyt  ynto  the  bosum  of  Abraham. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  44.  ( Halliwell .) 
Men  reden  not  that  folk  han  gretter  witte 
Than  they  that  han  ben  most  with  love  ynome. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  242. 

Nimming  away  jewels  and  favours  from  gentlemen. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  i.  1. 
They’ll  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  look, 

Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a cloak. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  L 598. 

3f.  To  conduct ; lead. 

To  the  temple  he  hure  nam. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

4t.  To  take  to  one’s  self;  receive;  accept;  have. 
The  Admiral  hire  nam  to  queue. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 
Iudas  nom  cristendom,  and  tho  he  i-cristened  was, 

He  let  him  nempne  Quiriac  that  er  heihte  Iudas. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

5f.  To  take : used  in  phrases  corresponding  in 
sense  and  nearly  in  form  to  ‘ take  the  road/ 
Hake  leave/  ‘take  advice/  ‘take  care/  etc. 

To  London e-brugge  hee  nome  the  way. 

Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child  s Ballads,  VI.  282). 
Syr  Gawen  his  leue  con  nyme, 

A to  his  bed  hym  digt. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  993. 
Anon  tho  that  folk  by-speek  his  deth  and  heore  red  [coun- 
sel] therof  nom.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

The  most  needy  aren  oure  neighebores,  and  [if]  we  nyme 
good  hede.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  71. 

6f.  To  begin. 

Then  boldly  blow  the  prize  thereat, 

Your  play  for  to  nirne  or  ye  come  in. 

The  Booke  of  Hunting  (1586).  ( Halliwell .) 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  take;  betake  one’s  self;  go. 

The  schip  nam  to  the  flode 
With  me  and  Horn  the  gode. 

King  Uirni  (Ii.  E.  T.  S_X  1.  1183. 
2.  To  walk  witb  short  quick  steps.  Halliwell. 

which  stands  a marble  column  inscribed  with  height-in-  [Prov.  Eng.]  3f.  To  steal, 
dications  in  cuhits  The  rise  of  the  water  at  Cairo  during  Him2  (nem),  re.  [llllld.  mm.)  The  margosa. 

a favorable  inundation  is  about  25  feet.  S ee  Melia.  Also  spelled  neem Nim-bark.  See 

2.  [1.  c.]  Hence,  any  instrument  for  making  margosa  bark, under  barkz.—  Nim-tree.  Same  as  margosa. 
a continuous  and  automatic  register  of  river-  nimb  (nimb), re.  [=F.  nimbe  = Sp.Pg.  It.  nimbo, 
heights.  ' T -*—* — — — --—i...  i 

Niloscope  (niTo-skop),  re. 


[<  nill 1,  v .]  Negative  volition; 
[Rare.] 

To  have  a will  never  satisfied,  a nill  never  gratified. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  239. 

nill2  (nil),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  neeld,  a 
needle. 

nill3  (nil),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  nail.  Halli- 
well. 

nill4t  (nil),  re.  [For  ML.  nil  (nihil),  nothing, 
rendering  G.  nichts.  nothing,  hut  in  this  con- 
nection a reduced  form  of  L.  onychitis  (Pliny), 
Gr.  bwxlng  (Dioscorides).  N.  E.  D.]  White 
oxid  of  zinc  : formerly  called  nil  album. 

nilly-willy  (nil'i-wil'i),  adv.  See  willy-nilly. 

Nilometer  (ni-lom'e-ter),  re.  [=  F.  nilomctre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  nilometro,  < Gr.  N eih>fihpiov,  a nilome- 
ter, < Beilog  (L.  Nilus),  the  river  Nile,  + phpov, 
measure:  see  meter1.]  1.  A gage  or  measure 
of  depth  or  height  of  the  flow  of  the  river  Nile. 
A flood-gage  of  this  nature  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus; 
and  ancient  records  of  inundations  have  reference  to  the 
old  Nilometer  on  t he  western  bank  at  Memphis.  Modern 
records  are  oflicially  tabulated  from  the  Nilometer  on  the 
island  of  Er-Rodah,  near  Cairo,  which  consists  of  a pit  or 
well  in  communication  with  the  Nile  in  the  middle  of 


^ , , [<  Gr.  T$ei7.oGKOTC£lovf 

a Niloscope,  < NeZAof,  the  river  Nile,  + cuoneiVj 
A- view.]  Same  as  Nilometer. 

Nilotic  (ni-lot'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Nilolicvs,  < Gr.  Xh/«- 
rua if,  of  the  Nile,  < N«A<5r)?c,  of  the  Nile,  < NeiAoc, 
the  river  Nile.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river 
Nile  in  Africa:  as,  Nilotic  sediment;  the  Nilotic 
delta. 

Some  from  farthest  south, 

Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  borh  way  falls, 
Meroe,  Nilotick  isle.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  71. 


< L.  nimbus , a nimbus:  see  nimbus.]  A nim- 
bus or  halo. 


The  nimb  or  circle,  betokening  endless  heavenly  hap- 
piness, about  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  98,  note. 

nimbated  (nim'ba-ted),  p.  a.  [L.  nimb(us), 
cloud,  + -ate-  + -e(l.  ] Provided  with  or  hav- 
ing a nimbus ; nimbed. 

The  sun,  nimbated,  with  flying  drapery,  drives  a 
quadriga. 

Archseol.  Journal,  Sept.,  1901,  p.  284. 


nilpotent  (nil'po-tent),  a.  [<  L.  nil,  nothing,  nimbed  (nimbd),  a.  [<  nimb  + -ed2.]  Having 


a nimbus;  surrounded  (especially,  having  the 
head  surrounded)  by  a nimbus. 


In  the  middle  of  the  furthermost  border  stands  a nimbed 
lamb,  upholding  with  its  right  leg  a flag. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  258. 


+ poten(t-)s,  powerful:  see  potent.]  In  math., 
vanishing  on  being  raised  to  a certain  power. 

Thus,  if  i be  such  an  expression  in  multiple 
algebra  that  i X * X i = 0,  i is  nilpotent.— Nil- 
potent  algebra.  See  algebra. 
niltt.  A contracted  form  of  ne  wilt,  wilt  not.  nimbiferous  (nim-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  nimbifer, 
Chaucer.  storm-bringing,  stormy.]  Bringing  black 

nim1  (mm),  v.  [<  ME.  nimen,  nemen  (pret.  nam,  ^.clouds,  rain,  or  storms. 
nom,  pi.  nome,  pp.  numen,  nomen,  nome),  < AS.  nimble  (nim'bl),  a.  [Withunorig.  b as  in  hum- 
niman  (pret.  nam,  nom,  pi.  namon,  pp.  numen)  ble,  number,  etc.;  < ME.  nimmel,  nimel,  nymel, 
= Oh.  niman,  neman  = r OFries.  nim  a,  nema  = nemel,  nemil,  nemyl,  < AS.  numol,  numul,  taking, 


D.  nemen  = MLG.  LG.  nemen  = OHG.  neman, 
MHG.  nemen,  G.  nehmen  = Icel.  nema,  take,  = 
Dan.  nemme,  apprehend,  learn,  = Goth,  niman, 
take;  perhaps  = Gr.  vipeiv,  deal  out,  distribute, 


quick  at  taking,  < niman,  pp.  numen,  take : see 
nim1.]  1 . Light  and  quick  in  motion ; active; 
moving  with  ease  and  celerity;  marked  by  ease 
and  rapidity  of  motion;  lively;  swift. 


nimbus 

His  clathis  he  kest,  al  bot  his  serke, 

To  make  him  nemil  vn-to  his  werke. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  113. 
A hungrey  hunter  that  lioldythe  hym  a biche 
Nemyl  of  mouthe  for  to  mordyr  a hare. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L 83. 
You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes!  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  167. 

Most  trusted  Frappatore,  is  my  hand  the  weaker  because 
it  is  divided  into  many  fingers?  No,  ’tis  the  more  strongly 
nimble.  Marston,  The  Fawn,  i.  2. 

And  nimble  Wit  beside 
Upon  the  backs  of  thousand  shapes  did  ride. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  102. 
Nimble  in  vengeance,  I forgive  thee. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  4. 
He  was  tall  of  Stature,  and  well  proportioned ; fair,  and 
comely  of  F’ace;  of  Hair  bright  abourn,  of  long  Aims,  and 
nimble  in  all  his  Joints.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  67. 

He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  ii. 
The  nimble  air,  so  soft,  so  clear, 

Hardly  can  stir  a ringlet,  here. 

F.  Locker,  Rotten  Row. 

2f.  Keen;  sharp. 

A fire  so  great 

Could  not  liue  flame-less  long  : nor  would  God  let 
So  noble  a spirits  nimble  edge  to  rust 
In  Sheapheards  idle  and  ignoble  dust. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

3.  Quick  to  apprehend;  apprehensive;  acute; 
penetrating. 

Ilis  ear  most  nimble  where  deaf  it  should  be. 

His  eye  most  blind  where  most  it  ought  to  see. 

Quarles , Emblems,  ii.  3. 
There  was  there  for  the  Queen  Gilpin,  as  nimble  a Man 
as  Suderman,  and  he  had  the  Chancellor  of  Embden  to 
second  and  countenance  him.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 
= Syn.  1.  Light,  brisk,  expeditious,  speedy,  spry;  Nimble, 
Ague.  The  last  two  words  express  lightness  and  quick- 
ness in  motion,  the  former  being  more  suggestive  of  the 
use  of  the  feet,  the  latter  of  that  of  the  whole  lower  limbs. 

nimble-fingered  (nim'bl-fing//gerd),  a.  Quick 
or  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  fingers ; hence,  pil- 
fering: as,  the  nimble-fingered  gentry  (that  is, 
pickpockets). 

nimble-footed  (nim'bl- tutted),  a.  Running 
with  speed;  light  of  foot. 

Being  nimble- footed,  he  hath  outrun  us. 

* Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  3.  7. 

nimbleness  (nim'bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  nimble ; lightness  and  agility  in  motion ; 
quickness;  celerity;  speed;  swiftness. 

’Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us  : 

. . . whilst  we,  lying  still, 

Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  202. 

nimble-pinioned  (nim'bl-pin'/yond),  a.  Of  swift 
flight. 

Nimble-pinioned  doves.  Shak. , R.  and  J.,  ii.  5.  7. 

nimblessef  (nim'bles),  n.  [Irreg.  < nimble  4- 
-esse}  as  in  noblesse,  etc.]  Nimbleness.  [Rare.] 
He  . . . with  such  nimblesse  sly 
Could  wield  about,  that,  ere  it.  wereespide, 

The  wicked  stroke  did  wound  his  enemy 
Behinde,  beside,  before.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Y.  xi.  6. 

nimble -Will  (nim'bl-wil'),  re. 

Muehlenbergia  diffusa. 
nimble-witted  (nim'bl-wit//ed),  a. 
witted.  Bacon,  Apophthegms,  § 124. 
nimbly  (nim'bli),  adv.  In  a nimble  manner; 
with  agility;  with  light,  quick  motion. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a lady’s  chamber. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  12. 
She  ’8  ta’en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  nimbly  walk’d  by  yon  sea  strand. 

The  Knight’s  Ghost  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  210). 

nimbose  (nim'bos),  a.  [<  L.  nimbosus.  stormy, 
rainy,  < nimbus,  a rain-storm,  a cloud:  see 
nimbus.]  Cloudy;  stormy;  tempestuous.  Ash. 
[Rare.] 

nimbus  (nim'bus),  re.  [<  L.  nimbus,  a rain- 
cloud,  a rain-storm,  a cloud,  a bright  cloud 
feigned  to  surround  the  gods  when  they  ap- 
peared on  the  earth,  hence  in  later  use  the 
halo  of  saints;  cf.  L.  nubes,  a cloud,  nebula,  a 
mist,  Gr.  veipog,  verjiBy,  a cloud,  a mist : see  neb- 
ula, nebule.  Cf.  nimb.]  1.  A cloud  or  system  of 
clouds  from  which  rain  is  falling ; a rain-cloud. 
See  cloud 1 (gr). — 2.  In  art  and  Christian  ar- 
chwol.,  a halo  or  disk  of  light  surrounding  the 
head  in  representations  of  divine  or  sacred 
personages ; also,  a disk  or  circle  sometimes  de- 
picted in  early  times  round  the  heads  of  empe- 
rors and  other  great  men.  The  nimbus  of  God  the 
Father  is  represented  as  of  triangular  form,  with  rays  di- 
verging  from  it  on  all  sides,  or  in  the  form  of  twe  super- 
posed triangles,  or  in  the  same  form  (inscribed  with  the 
cross)  as  that  of  Christ.  The  nimbus  of  Christ  contains  a 
cross  more  or  less  enriched : that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a 
plain  circle,  or  occasionally  a circlet  of  small  stars,  and  that 
of  angels  and  Baintsis  often  a circle  of  small  rays.  When 
the  nimbus  is  depicted  of  a square  form,  it  is  supposed  to 


A kind  of  grass, 
Quick- 


nimbus 


The  Nimbus  as  variously  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
— i,  God  the  Father;  2 and  3,  Christ;  4,  Charlemagne;  5,  Emperor 
Henry  II. 

indicate  that  the  person  was  alive  at  the  time  of  delinea- 
tion. Nimbus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aureola  and  glory. 
3.  In  her.,  a circle  formed  of  a single  line, 
drawn  around  the  head  and  disappearing  where 
it  seems  to  go  behind  it. 

nimiety  (ni-mi'e-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  nimiedad  = Pg. 
nimiedade  = It.  nimietd,  < LL.  nimieta(t-)s,  a 
superfluity,  an  excess,  < L.  nimius,  too  much,  ex- 
cessive, < nimis,  too  much,  overmuch,  exces- 
sively.] The  state  of  being  too  much;  redun- 
dancy ; excess.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a nimiety , a too-muchness,  in  all  Germans. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 
The  lines  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Hugo  are  finely  ex- 
pressed, though  they  err  in  respect  of  nimiety  of  sentiment 
and  adulation.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  584. 

nimini-pimini,  niminy-piminy  (nim'i-ni-pim'- 
i-ni),  a.  and  n.  [Imitative  of  a weak  minced 
pronunciation,  the  form  being  prob.  suggested 
by  similar  but  unmeaning  syllables  in  nursery 
rimes  and  play-rimes,  and  perhaps  also  by  nam- 
by-pamby.] I.  a.  Affectedly  fine  or  delicate; 
mincing. 

There  is  a return  to  Angelico’s  hackneyed,  vapid  pinks 
and  blues  and  lilacs,  and  a return  also  to  his  niminy-pim- 
iny lines,  to  all  the  wax-doll  world  of  the  missal  painter. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  513. 

ii.  n.  Affected  fineness  or  delicacy ; mincing- 
ness. 

nimioust  (nim'i-us),  a.  [<  ME.  nymyos,  < OF. 
nimieux  = Sp.  Pg.  nimio,  < L.  nimius,  too  much, 
excessive,  beyond  measure,  < nimis,  overmuch, 
too  much,  excessively.]  Overmuch;  excessive; 
extravagant;  very  great. 

Now,  gracyous  Lord,  of  your  nymyos  charytd, 

"With  homhyll  harts  to  thi  presens  complayne. 

Digby  Mysteries,  p.  115.  (Halliwell.) 

nimmert  (nim'er),  n.  [<  nim  + -or1.]  A thief; 
a pickpocket. 

Met  you  with  Itonca?  ’tis  the  cunning’st  nimmer 
Of  the  whole  company  of  cut-purse  hall. 

T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  iii.  7. 

Nimravidae  (nim-rav'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Nim- 
ravus  + - idee .]  A family  of  fossil  feline  quad- 
rupeds, connecting  the  modern  cats  or  Felidae 
with  more  generalized  types  of  the  Carnivora, 
and  differing  from  the  Felidae  proper  in  certain 
cranial  and  dental  characters.  They  are  chiefly 
differentiated  by  the  development  of  the  alisphenoid  canal 
and  the  postglenoid  foramen.  In  the  typical  forms  the 
dentition  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  cats.  Nim- 
raws  is  the  typical  genus. 

Nimravus  (nim-ra'vus),  n.  [NL.,  < Nimr(od), 
hunter,  + L.  avus,  ancestor.]  A genus  of  fossil 
American  cats,  typical  of  the  family  Nimravidae, 
having  a lower  tubercular  behind  the  sectorial 
molar  tooth. 

nin't.  [A  contracted  form  of  ne  in.]  Not  in; 
nor  in. 

nin'2  (nin),  a.  and  pron.  A dialectal  form  of 
none 1.  Malliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nincompoop  (ning'kom-pop),  n.  [Also  nincum- 
poop;  prob.  an  arbitrary  formation.  The 
supposition  (Johnson)  that  it  is  a fanciful 
corruption  of  non  compos  “does  not  agree 
with  the  earliest  forms.”  N.  E.  1).\  A fool; 
a blockhead ; a simpleton. 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a dotard,  a nincompoop,  is  the 
best  language  she  can  afford  Ine. 

Addison. 

Ackerman  would  have  called  him  a “ Snob,"  and  Buck- 
^lami  a Nincompoop.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  367. 

nine  (nin),  a.  and  n,  [<  ME.  nine,  nyne,  niene, 
nigen ? neghen,  nighen,  and,  with  loss  of  final  n, 
nie,  nige,  neoge,  < AS.  nigon  = OS.  nigun  = OFries. 
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nigun,  niugun,  niugen,  niogen  = D.  MLG.  LG. 
negen  = OHG.  niun,  MHG.  niun,  niwen,  G. 
neun  = Icel.  mu  = Sw.  nio  --  Dan.  ni  — Goth. 
niun  = Ir.  naoi  = W.  naw  = L.  novem  (>  It. 
move  = Sp.  nueve  = Pg.  nove  — Pr.  non  = F. 
neuf)  = Gr.  ivv'ea  (for  *heFav,  with  unorig. 
initial  £-)  . Skt.  navan,  nine.]  I.  a.  One  more 
than  eight,  or  one  less  than  ten;  thrice  three: 
a cardinal  numeral. 

Ten  is  nyne  to  many,  be  sure, 

Where  men  be  fierce  and  fell. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 
Nine  days’  wonder.  See  wonder.— Nine  men’s  mor- 
ris. See  morris i.—  The  nine  worthies,  famous  person- 
ages, often  referred  to  by  old  writers  and  classed  together, 
like  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  etc.  They  have  been 
reckoned  up  in  the  following  manner : three  Gentiles  (Hec- 
tor, Alexander,  Julius  Caesar),  three  Jews  (Joshua,  David, 
Judas  Maccabseusl,  and  three  Christians  (King  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon).  They  were  often 
introduced  in  comparisons  as  to  bravery. 

Ay,  there  were  some  present  that  were  the  nine  worthies 
to  him.  B.  Jomon. 

To  look  nine  ways,  to  squint  very  mneh. 

Squyntyied  he  was,  and  looked  nyne  wayes. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  203,  note. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  consisting  of  the  sum 
of  one  and  eight;  the  number  less  by  unity 
than  ten ; three  times  three. — 2.  A symbol  rep- 
resenting nine  units,  as  9,  or  IX,  or  ix. — 3.  The 
body  of  players,  nine  in  number,  composing  one 
side  in  a game  of  base-ball. — 4.  A playing-card 

with  niDe  spots  or  pips  on  it The  Nine,  the  nine 

Muses. 

Ye  sacred  nine,  celestial  Muses  ! tell, 

Who  fac’d  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell  ? 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  281. 
To  the  nines,  to  perfection ; fully ; elaborately : gen- 
erally applied  to  dress,  and  sometimes  implying  excess  in 
dressing:  as,  she  was  dressed  up  to  the  nines.  [Colloq.] 

| The  phrase  is  perhaps  derived  from  an  old  or  dialectal 
form  of  to  then  eyne,  i.  e.  to  the  eyes.  The  form  to  the  nine 
in  the  second  quotation  is  probably  sophisticated.] 

Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines 
In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines. 

Bums,  Pastoral  Poetry. 

He  then  . . . put  his  hand  in  his  pockets,  and  pro- 
duced four  beautiful  sets  of  handcuffs,  bran  new — polish- 
ed to  the  nine. 

C.  Reade , Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  lxv.  {Davies.) 
ninebark  (nin' bark),  n.  An  American  shrub, 
Icotorus  opulifolius , sometimes  planted.  It  is 
so  named  on  account  of  the  numerous  layers 
of  the  loose  bark.  See  cut  under  Neillia. 
nine-eyed  (nin'id),  a.  Having  nine  — that  is, 
many — eyes;  hence,  spj'ing;  prying. 

A damnable,  prying,  nine-ey’d  witch. 

Plautus  made  English  (1694),  Pref.  (Davies.) 

nine-eyes  (nin'iz),  n.  [=  MD.  neghenooge,  D. 
negenoog  = MLG.  LG.  negenoge  = OHG.  niun- 
ouga,  nunoga,  nundge,  MHG.  niunouge,  G. 
neunauge  = Sw.  nejonoga  = Dan.  negenoge , a 
lamprey;  as  nine  + eyes.]  1.  The  river-lam- 
prey, Lampetra  fluviatilis.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
The  butter-fish,  Pliolis  gunnellus:  so  called 
with  reference  to  the  presence  of  nine  or  more 
round  black  ocelli  or  eye-like  spots  along  the 
dorsal  fin.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
ninefold  (nin'fold),  a.  [<  ME.  * nigen  fold,  < AS. 
nigonfeald,  < nigon,  nine,  + -feald,  = E.  -fold: 
see  nine  and  -fold.]  Nine  times  repeated. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 

Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  436. 

[In  the  following  nonsense-passage  ninefold  seems  to  be 
used  elliptically  for  ninefold  offspring  or  ninefold  company  : 
He  met  the  niglit-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  troth  plight, 

And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  Iii.  4.  126.] 

nine-holes  (nln'holz),  n.  1.  A game  in  which 
nine  holes  are  made  in  a board  or  the  ground, 
at  which  the  players  roll  small  balls. 

Th’  unhappy  wags,  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 

At  Nine-holes  on  the  heath  while  they  together  piay. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiv.  22. 

Some  say  the  game  of  nine-holes  was  called  “Bubble  the 
Justice,"  on  the  supposition  that  it  could  not  be  set  aside 
by  the  justices.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  368. 

2.  Same  as  nine-eyes. 

nine-killer  (nln'kiFer),  n.  [<  nine  + killer;  also 
called  nine-murder  (see  nine-murder ),  and  in  G. 
neuntodter,  ‘nine-killer,’  from  the  common  be- 
lief that  these  shrikes  were  wont  to  kill  just  nine 
birds  a day.]  A shrike  or  butcher-bird.  The 
term  was  originally  applied  to  certain  European  species, 
as  Lanius  excubitor  and  Lanius  (or  Enneoctonus)  collurio, 
and  subsequently  extended  to  others,  as  L.  borealis  of  the 
United  States. 

nine-lived  (nin'llvd),  a.  Having  nine  lives,  as 
the  eat  is  humorously  said  to  have ; hence,  not 
easy  to  kill ; escaping  great  perils  or  surviving 


ninety-knot 

grave  wounds  or  hurts : as,  a reckless  nine-lived 
fellow. 

nine-murder  (nin'mer"der),  n.  [Also  ninmur- 
der  (=  LG.  negenmorder  = G.  neunmorder,  for- 
merly niinmorder  (Qesner));  < nine  + murder  (for 
murderer) ; equiv.  to  nine-killer,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  nine-killer. 

Escriere  fF.l,  Pie  es[criere\  The  ravenous  bird  called  a 
shrike,  Nynmurder,  War  jangle.  Savoyard.  Cotgrave. 

ninepegs  (nin'pegz),  n.  Same  as  ninepins.- 

Playing_  at  nine-pegs  with  such  heat 
That  mighty  Jupiter  did  sweat. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  192.  ( Davies .) 

ninepence  (nln'pens),  n.  [Orig.  two  words,  nine 
pence.  ] 1.  The  sum  of  nine  pennies.  No  English 
coin  of  this  face- value  has  ever  been  issued  ; but  the  silver 
“ shillings  ” issued  by  Elizabeth  for  Ireland  in  1561  passed 
current  in  England  for  ninepence. 

Henceforth  the  “harpers’’  [£.  e.,  Irish  shillings],  for  his 
sake,  shall  stand 

But  for  plain  nine-pence  throughout  all  the  land. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 

The  nine-pence  was  a coin  formerly  much  favoured  by 
faithful  lovers  in  humble  life  as  a token  of  their  mutual 
affection.  It  was  for  this  purpose  broken  into  two  pieces, 
and  each  party  preserved  with  care  one  portion  until,  on 
their  meeting  again,  they  hastened  to  renew  their  vows. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle  (1840),  II.  84. 

2.  In  New  England,  a Spanish  silver  coin,  the 
real  (of  Mexican  plate),  aboutequal  in  value  to  9 
pence  of  New  England  currency,  or  12f  cents. 
The  word  is  still  occasionally  used  in  reckon- 
ing.— Commendation  ninepence.  See  commendation. 
— To  bring  a noble  to  ninepencet.  Sec  noble. 
ninepins  (mn'pinz),  «,  1.  The  game  of  bowls 

played  in  an  alley  with  nine  men  or  pins. — 2. 
pi.  [As  if  with  a singular  ninepin  (which  is  in 
colloquial  use).]  The  pins  with  which  this 
game  is  played.  See  tenpins. 

His  Nine-pins  made  of  myrtle  Wood. 

Prior , Cupid  and  Ganymede. 
Ninepin  block.  See  block:. 

nineteen  (nin'ten'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ninetene, 
nenteyne,  nigentene,  neogentene,  < AS.  nigontyne, 
OS.  nigentein  = OFries.  niogentena,  nigun  tine 
= D.  negentien  = MLG.  negenteine  = OHG 
niunzehan,  MHG.  niumehen,  G.  neunzebn  - Icel. 
nitjan  = Sw.  nitton  = Dan.  nitten  = Goth.  *niun- 
taihun  (not  recorded)  = L.  novendecim,  rwoem- 
decim  = Gr.  evveaKaidena  (sat,  and)  = Skt.  nava- 
daga,  nineteen ; as  nine  + ten  (see  -teen).]  I.  a. 
Nine  more  than  ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty:  a 
cardinal  numeral. 

II.  n.  1 . A number  equal  to  the  sum  of  nine 
and  ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty.  — 2.  A symbol 
^.representing  nineteen  units,  as  19,  or  XIX,  or  xix. 
nineteenth  (nin'tenth')  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  nine- 
tenth,  ninetethe,  neogenteothe,  < AS.  nigontedtha 
--  - OFries.  niuguntinda,  niugentendesta  — D.  ne- 
gentiende  = OHG.  niuntazehanto,  MHG.  niun- 
zehende,  niunzelicndeste,G.  neunzehnte,  neunzelm- 
teste  : Icel.  nitjdndi  = Sw.  nittonde  = Dan. 
nittende  = Goth.  *niuntaihunda  (not  recorded), 
nineteenth;  as  nineteen  + -f/;2.]  I.  a.  1.  Next 
in  order  or  rank  after  the  eighteenth : an  ordi- 
nal numeral:  as,  the  nineteenth  time. — 2.  Being 
one  of  nineteen:  as,  a nineteenth  part. 

II.  n.  1.  A nineteenth  part;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  nineteen. — 2.  In  music,  the 
interval,  whether  melodic  or  harmonic,  between 
any  tone  and  a tone  two  octaves  and  a fifth  dis- 
tant from  it ; also,  a tone  distant  by  such  an  in- 
terval from  a given  tone, 
ninetieth  (nin'ti-eth),  a.  and  «,  [Not  found  in 
ME.  (cf.  D.  negentigste  = MLG.  negentigeste  = 
OHG.  niunzugosto,  niunzogosto,  MHG.  niunze- 
geste,  G.  neunzigste;  Icel.  nitugti  = Sw.  nittionde 
— Dan.  nittiende,  ninetieth);  < ninety  + -etlfi.] 
I.  a.  1.  Next  in  order  or  rank  after  the  eighty- 
ninth  or  before  the  ninety-first:  an  ordinal  nu- 
meral: as,  the  ninetieth  man. — 2.  Being  one 
of  ninety:  as,  a ninetieth  part. 

n.  n.  A ninetieth  part ; the  quotient  of  uni- 
ty divided  by  ninety : as,  two  ninetieths. 
ninety  (nin'ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  * ninety,  nenty, 
nigentl,<.  AS.  (Jiund-)nigontig  = OFries.  niontich 
= D.  negentig  = MLG.  negentich,  LG.  negentig 
= OHG.  niunzug,  niunzog , MHG.  niunzec,  niun- 
zic,  G.  neunzig  = Icel.  niutigir  = Sw.  nittio  = 
Dan.  nitti  (usually  halvfemsindstyve ) = Goth. 
niuntehunal  = L.  nonaginta,  ninety ; as  nine  + 
-ft/1.]  I.  a.  Nine  times  ten;  one  more  than 
eighty-nine,  or  ten  less  than  a hundred : a car- 
dinal numeral. 

II.  ».;  pi.  nineties  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of  ten 
nines, or  nine  tens;  nine  times  ten. — 2.  A sym- 
bol representing  ninety  units,  as  90,  or  XC,or  xc. 
ninety-knot  (nin'ti-not),  n.  A plant,  Polygo- 
num aviculare.  See  knot-grass,  1. 


Nineveh 

Nineveht  (nin'e-ve),  n.  [So  called  in  ref.  to 
Nineveh  in  the  story  of  Jonah;  < LL.  Ninive,  < 
Gr.  N ivevi,  Ntvevy,  usually  Nlvog  or  Ntrof,  Nine- 
veh.] A kind  of  “motion”  or  puppet-show, 
representing  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale. 

Citizen.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  Nell,  Ninivie  was  better. 

Wife.  . . Oh,  that  was  the  story  of  Jone  and  the  wall 
[Jonah  and  the  whale],  was  it  not,  George? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

Ninevite  (nin'e-vlt),  n.  [<  LL.  Ninivitce,  < Gr. 
N ivevirat,  pi.;  as  Nineveh  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  An 
inhabitant  of  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria. 

The  Ninevites  and  the  Babylonians. 

Academy,  April  7,  1888,  p.  245. 

Ninevite  fast.  See/a-sP. 

Ninevitical  (nin-e-vit'i-kal),  a.  [<  *Ninevitie 
(<  LL.  Niniviticus,  < Ninivitce,  Ninevites:  see 
Ninevite ) + -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nine- 
veh, the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria. — 2.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  old  popular  puppet-show 
called  Nineveh. 

From  the  masks  and  triumphs  at  court  and  the  houses 
of  the  nobility,  . . . down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling 
theatrical  excitements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the  “ Nine- 
vitical  “ motions  of  the  puppets,  . . . the  various  sections 
of  the  theatrical  public  were  tempted  aside. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  433. 

nineworthinesst  (nin'wer'/THi-nes),  n.  A mock 
title  applied  to  a person  as  if  he  was  one  of,  or 
deserved  to  be  ranked  along  with,  the  cele- 
brated nine  worthies.  See  nine.  [Rare.] 

The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  nine-worthiness,  is  fled. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  991. 

Ningala  bamboo.  A Himalayan  bamboo-plant, 

Arundinaria  falcatci.  It  grows  40  feet  high,  is  vari- 
ously useful  to  the  natives,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  southern  England. 

ninglet,  n.  [A  form  of  ingle2,  with  initial  n-, 
due  to  misdividing  mine  ingle  as  mg  ningle.] 

1.  A familiar  friend,  whether  male  or  female; 
a favorite  or  friend.  See  ingle2. 

Send  me  and  my  ningle  Hialdo  to  the  wars. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  3. 

0 sweet  ningle,  thy  neuf  once  again ; friends  must  part 
for  a time.  Ford  and  Dekker,  W itch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  a bad  sense,  a male  paramour. 

When  his  purse  gingles, 

Koaring  boys  follow  at ’s  tail,  fencers  and  ningles. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Soaring  Girl,  iii.  3. 

ninny  (nin'i),  n. ; pi.  ninnies  (-iz).  [Prob.  of 
spontaneous  origin,  as  a vaguely  descriptive 
term.  Cf.  It.  ninno  = Sp.  niilo,  a child,  It. 
ninna,  nanna,  a lullaby.  ] A fool ; a simpleton. 

What  a pied  ninny ’s  this  ! Thou  scurvy  patch ! 

Shale.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  71. 
Some  say,  compar’d  to  Buononcini 
That  Mynheer  Handel ’s  but  a ninny. 

Byrom,  On  the  Feuds  between  Handel  and  Buononcini. 

ninny-brotht, ».  Coffee.  [Slang.] 

How  to  make  coffee,  alias  ninny-broth. 

Poor  Robin  (1696).  ( Nares .) 

ninnyhammer  (nin'i-ham//er),  n.  [<  ninny  + 
* hammer , perhaps  a vague  use  of  hammer 3,  or 
a mere  extension.]  A simpleton. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that 
has  saved  that  clod-pated,  num-skulled,  ninnyhammer  of 
yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family? 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull.  {Latham.) 

ninnyhammering  (nin/i-ham'/er-ing), n.  Fool- 
ishness. Sterne. 

Ninox  (ni'noks),  n.  [NL.]  A large  genus  of 
Old  World  owls,  of  the  family  Strigiclce,  mostly 
of  the  Indian,  Indomalayan,  and  Australian  re- 
gion, having  bristly  feet  and  long  pointed  wings. 
The  Indian  N.  scutulata,  and  the  Australian  N. 
strenua  and  N.  connivens,  are  examples. 

ninsi,  ninsin  (nin'si,  -sin),  n.  An  Asiatic  um- 
belliferous plant,  a variety'  of  Slum  Sisarum, 
formerly  called  Slum  Ninsi,  whose  root  has 
properties  similar  to  those  of  ginseng,  though 
weaker.  It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
latter,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 
Also  ninzin. 

ninth  (ninth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  nynt,  neynd, 
nietthe,  < AS.  nigotha  = OS.  nignndo,  nigudho  = 
OFries.  niuguuda,  niugenda,  niogenda  = D.  ne- 
gende  = MLG.  negende,  negede,  LG.  negende  = 
OHG.  niunto,  MHG.  niunde,  G.  »euHfe  = Ieel.  ni- 
ur.di  --  Sw.  nioncle  - Dan.  niende  = Goth,  niunda 
= Gr.  evaroc,  ninth;  as  nine  + -til2.]  I.  a.  1. 
Next  in  order  or  rank  after  the  eighth,  or  before 
the  tenth:  an  ordinal  numeral:  as,  the  ninth 
row;  the  ninth  regiment. — 2.  Being  oneof  nine: 
as,  a ninth  part — Ninth  nerve.  See  nerve. — Ninth 
part  of  a man,  a tailor:  from  the  saying  that  nine 
tailors  make  a man.  [Jocular.] 

II.  n.  1 . A ninth  part ; the  quotient  of  unity 
divided  by  nine. — 2.  In  music,  the  interval, 
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whether  melodic  or  harmonic,  between  any 
tone  and  a tone  one  octave  and  one  degree  dis- 
tant from  it ; also,  a tone  distant  by  such  an  in- 
terval from  a given  tone ; a compound  second. — 
Chord  of  the  ninth,  a chord  consisting  in  its  full  form 
of  a root  with  its  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth, 
ninthly  (mnth'li),  adv.  In  the  ninth  place, 
ninzin,  n.  See  ninsi. 

niobate  (m'o-bat),  n.  [<  nioh(ium)  + - ate .]  A 
★salt  of  niobic  acid. 

Niobe  (nl'o-be),  n.  [L.  Nioba  and  Niobe,  < Gr. 
N«S/3)7  (see  def.  1).]  1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  married  to  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  her  numerous  progeny,  she  provoked 
the  anger  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  by  boasting  over 
their  mother  T.eto  (Latona),  who  had  but  those  two  chil- 
dren. She  was  punished  by  seeing  aU  her  children  die 
by  the  arrows  of  the  two  light-deities.  She  herself  was 
metamorphosed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  a stone  which  it  is 
still  sought  to  identify  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus,  near 
Smyrna.  This  legend  has  afforded  a fruitful  subject  for 
art,  and  was  notably  represented  in  a group  attributed 
to  Scopas,  now  best  known  from  copies  in  the  TTffiyi  at 
Florence. 

2.  In  zool. : (a)  A genus  of  trilobites.  (b)  A 
genus  of  mollusks.  (c)  A genus  of  African 
weaver-birds  of  the  subfamily  Viduince.  N.  ar- 
dens  and  N.  concolor  are  examples. 

Niobean  (nl-o-be'an),  a.  [<  L.  Niobeus,  per- 
taining to  Niobe,  < Niobe,  Niobe : see  Niobe.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Niobe ; resembling  Niobe. 

A Niobean  daughter,  one  arm  out, 

Appealing  to  the  bolts  of  Heaven. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

niobic  (nl-6'bik),  a.  [<  niobium)  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  niobium — Niobic  acid,  anacidformed 
by  the  interaction  of  niobium  pentachlorid  and  water. 
Niobid  (ni'o-bid),  n.  [<  Gr.  'Swfti.driq,  a son  of 
Niobe,  pi.  N iof}l6a,  the  children  of  Niobe,  <.  NnS/fy, 
Niobe:  see  Niobe  and  -id2.]  One  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe. 

Of  the  Niobids  at  Florence,  besides  the  mother  with  the 
youngest  daughter,  ten  figures  may  be  held  as  genuine. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archteol.  (trans.),  § 126. 

Niobite1  (ni'o-bit),  n.  [<  LGr  Stopirat,  pi.,  < 
N lojiyg,  Niobes  (see  def.).]  One  of  a branch  of 
Monophysites,  founded  by  Stephanus  Niobes 
in  the  sixth  century,  who  opposed  the  views  of 
the  Severians  (see  Severian).  Niobes  taught  that, 
according  to  strict  Monophysite  doctrine,  the  qualities 
of  Christ’s  human  nature  were  lost  by  its  absorption  into 
his  divine  nature.  The  Niobites  gradually  modified  their 
views  and  returned  to  the  orthodox  church. 

niobite2  (ni'o-bit),  n.  [<  niob(ium)  4-  Ate 2.] 
Same  as  columbite. 

niobium  (ni-o'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  tantalum,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
and  with  which  it  occurs  associated  in  various 
rare  minerals,  especially  in  the  so-called  colum- 
bite (the  name  tantalum  being  derived  from 
that  of  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Niobe) ; < Niobe 
4-  -ium.]  Chemical  symbol, Nb ; atomic  weight, 
93.5.  A metal  of  steel-gray  color  and  brilliant 
luster.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Hatchett,  in  1801,  in  a 
mineral  obtained  at  Haddam,  Connecticut.  This  metal, 
however,  which  Hatchett  called  columbium,  was  re- 
examined by  Wollaston  and  pronounced  identical  with 
tantalum.  Forty  years  later  it  was  again  discovered  by  H. 
Bose,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  niobium,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally adopted.  Rose  for  some  time  believed  that  with  the 
niobium  another  new  metal  (pelopium)  was  associated;  but 
later  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  two  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Niobium  has  a specific  gravity  of  7.06  at 
60®  F.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  at  a low 
temperature  and  burns  with  a vivid  light.  The  chemical 
relations  of  the  metal  are  akin  to  those  of  bismuth  and 
antimony.  See  tantalite,  columbite,  and  yttro-tantalite. 

niopo-snuff  (ni-6'po-snuf),  n.  See  niopo-tree. 
niopo-tree  (ni-o'po-tre),  n . [<  Venezuelan 

niopo  + E.  tree.]  A leguminous  tree,  Stachy- 
chrysum peregrinvm,  of  tropical  America.  An 
intoxicating  snuff  is  made  by  roasting  and 
powdering  the  seeds  and  adding  lime, 
niota-bark  (ni-6'ta-bark),  n.  Same  as  niepa- 
+bark. 

nip1  (nip),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  niffped , ppr.  nip- 
ping. [<  ME.  nippen , appar.  for  orig.  *hnippen 
= D.  knippen , nip,  clip,  snap  ( > G.  knippen , snap, 
fillip),  = Dan.  nippe,  twitch ; a secondary  form 
of  D.  knijpen , nijpen  = LG  knipen  = G.  kneifeny 
kneipen  ==  Sw.  knipa  = Dan.  knibe,  pinch;  cf. 
Lith.  zhnybti , zhnypti , nip.  Hence  nib2,  nibble.'] 
1.  To  press  sharply  and  tightly  between  two 
surfaces  or  points,  as  of  the  fingers ; pinch. 

John  nipped  the  dumb,  and  made  him  to  rore. 
Littlejohn  and  the  Four  Beggars  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  327). 

May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  Nadir  hell, 

Down,  down,  and  close  again,  and  nip  me  flat, 

If  I be  such  a traitress. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

The  whole  body  of  ice  had  commenced  moving  south- 
ward toward  the  head  of  the  fiord,  and  the  launch,  not  be- 
ing turned  back  quick  enough,  was  nipped  between  two 
floes  of  last  year’s  growth. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  73. 
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2.  Figuratively,  to  press  closely  upon ; affect; 
concern . 

London,  look  on,  this  matter  nips  thee  near. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
Not  a word  can  bee  spoke  but  nips  him  somewhere. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-cosmograpliie,  A buspitious  or 
[Iealous  Man. 

3.  To  sever  or  break  the  edge  or  end  of  by 
pinching;  pinch  (off)  with  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers or  with  pincers  or  nippers : with  off. 

He  [a  tench]  will  bite  . . . at  a . . . worm  with  his 
head  nip’d  off.  1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  178. 

4.  To  blast,  as  by  frost;  destroy;  check  the 
growth  or  vigor  of. 

I observed  that  Cypress  are  the  only  trees  that  grow  to- 
wards the  top  which,  being  nipped  by  the  cold,  do  not  grow 
spirally,  but  like  small  oaks. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L 105. 
Is  it  that  the  bleak  sea-gale  . . . 

Nips  too  keenly  the  sweet  flower? 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

5.  To  affect  with  a sharp  tingling  sensation; 
benumb. 

When  blood  is  nipp’d  and  ways  be  foul. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  926. 
Though  tempests  howl, 

Or  nipping  frost  remind  thee  trees  are  bare. 

Wordsworth,  Cuckoo-clock. 

6.  To  bite ; sting. 

And  sharpe  remorse  his  hart  did  prick  and  nip. 

Spenser. 

7.  To  satirize  keenly;  taunt  sarcastically;  vex. 

But  the  right  gentle  minde  woulde  bite  his  lip 
To  heare  the  J avell  so  good  men  to  nip. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  712. 
Mrs.  Hart  . . . nipped  and  beaked  her  husband,  drank, 
and  smoked.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

8t.  To  steal;  pilfer;  purloin.  [Old  cant.]  — 9. 
To  so atch  up  hastily.  Halliwell.  [A  provincial 
English  term.]— To  nip  a bung,  to  cut  a purse.  [Old 
cant.] 

To  nin  in  the  blossomt.  Same  as  to  nip  in  the  bud. 
Marvell.— To  nip  in  the  bud,  to  kill  or  destroy  in  the  first 
stage  of  growth ; cut  olf  before  development. 

Yet  I can  frown,  and  nip  a passion 
Even  in  the  bud. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 
To  nip  the  cable  (naut.),  to  tie  or  secure  a cable  with 
.^nippers  to  the  messenger. 

nip1  (nip),  n.  [=D.  knip  = G.  kniff;  from  the 
verb.]  1 . The  act  of  compressing  between  two 
opposing  surfaces  or  points,  as  in  seizing  and 
compressing  a bit  of  the  skin  between  the  fin- 
gers ; a pinch. 

I am  . . . sharplie  taunted,  . . . yea,  . . . some  times 
with  pinches,  nippes,  and  bobbes. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  Ascham’s  Scholemaster  (ed.  Arber), 

[p.  47. 

Think  not  that  I will  be  afraid 
For  thy  nip,  crooked  tree. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  191). 

2.  A closing  in  of  ice  about  a vessel  so  as  to 
press  upon  or  crush  her. 

The  nip  began  about  three  o’clock.  At  half-past  four  the 
starboard  rail  was  crushed  in. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  70. 

3.  A pinch  which  severs  or  removes  a part;  a 
snipping,  biting,  or  pinching  off. 

What’s  this?  a sleeve?  . . . carved  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here’s  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slisli  and  slash. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  90. 

4.  A small  bit  of  anything ; as  much  as  may  be 
nipped  off  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  [Scotch.] 

If  thou  hast  not  laboured,  . . . looke  that  thou  put  not 
a nip  in  thy  mouth  : for  there  is  an  inhibition,  Let  him  not 
eate  that  labours  not. 

Bollock,  Comment,  on  2 Thes.,  p.  140.  (Jamieson.) 

5.  A check  to  growth  from  a sudden  blasting 
or  attack  from  frost  or  cold ; a sharp  frost-bite 
which  kills  the  tips  or  ends  of  a plant  or  leaf. 
— 6f.  A biting  sarcasm;  a taunt. 

The  manner  of  Poesie  by  which  they  vttered  their  bitter 
taunts  and  priuy  nips,  or  witty  scoff es  and  other  merry 
conceits.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  43. 

So  many  nips,  such  bitter  gird  es,  such  disdainfull  glickes. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  291. 
A dry-bob,  jeast,  or  nip.  Cotgrave. 

7f.  A thief;  a pickpocket.  [Old  cant.] 

One  of  them  is  a nip;  I took  him  once  i’  the  two-penny 
gallery  at  the  Fortune. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  1. 
He  learned  the  legerdemaine  of  nips. 

Greene,  Groats- worth  of  Wit. 

8.  In  coal-mining , a thinning  of  a bed  of  coal 
by  a gradual  depression  of  the  roof,  so  that  the 
seam  sometimes  almost  entirely  disappears  for 
a certain  distance,  while  the  beds  above  and 
below  are  only  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  affected 
in  a similar  manner.  Also  called  a want. — 9. 
Naut.:  (a)  A short  turn  in  a rope,  (b)  The  part 
of  a rope  at  the  place  bound  by  a seizing  or 
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caught  by  jamming. — 10.  In  the  wool-comb- 
ing machine,  using  the  Lister  comb,  a mech- 
anism designed  to  draw  the  wool  in  bunches 
from  the  fallers  and  present  it  to  the 
comb. — Nip  and  tuck,  a close  approach  to  equality 
in  racing  or  any  competition ; neck  and  neck.  [United 
States.] 

nip2  (nip),  v.  i.  [=  D.  nippen  — MLG.  LG.  nip- 
pen  (>  G.  nippen,  nippeln,  nipfeln  = l)an.  nippe ), 
sip,  nip.]  To  take  a dram  or  nip.  See  nip2,  n. 

In  the  homes  alike  of  rich  and  poor  the  women  have 
learned  the  fatal  habit  of  nipping , and  slowly  but  surely 
become  confirmed  dipsomaniacs.  Lancet,  No.  3452,  p.  863. 

nip2  (nip),  n,  [<  nip2,  »'.]  A sip  or  small 
draught,  especially  of  some  strong  spirituous 
beverage:  as,  a nip  of  brandy.  [Slang.] 

He  . . . asked  for  a last  little  drop  of  comfort  out  of  the 
Hutch  bottle.  Mrs.  Yolland  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  and 
gave  him  his  nip. 

* W Collins,  The  Moonstone,  i.  15.  (Davies.) 

nip3  (nip),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  a var., 
through  *nep,  of  knap2.}  1.  A short  steep  as- 
cent.— 2.  A hill  or  mountain. 
nip4  (nip),  n.  [Var.  of  neep 2,  nep2.']  A turnip. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nip5t,  n.  [ME.  nippe,  nype ; perhaps  < AS.  genip , 
mist,  cloud,  darkness,  < genlpan  (pret.  genap ), 
become  dark.]  Mist;  darkness.  This  appears  to 
be  the  sense  in  the  following  passage ; Skeat  takes  it  as 
a particular  use  of  nip i,  ‘piercing  or  biting  cold,’  with  a 
secondary  choice  for  the  explanation  * a hill  or  peak.’  See 
nips. 

Ich  seo,  as  me  thynketh, 

Out  of  the  nype  f var.  nippe ] of  the  north  nat  f ul  f er  hennes, 
Ryghtwisnecse  come  rennynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxL  168. 


Nipa  (ni'pii),  n.  [NL. : from  Malay  nipah.] 
An  inadmissible  spelling  of  Nypa  (Wurmb, 
1779),  an  aberrant  genus  of  low  palms,  char- 
acterized by  the  one-celled  carpels  and  rough- 
ened pollen-grains.  The  single  species,  N fruticans, 
the  nipa*  or  nipah-palm,  is  found  at  mouths  of  rivers 
from  Ceylon  to  Australia  and  the  Philippines.  Its  elon- 
gated horizontal  stems  produce  from  the  apex  a short 
spongy  trunk,  with  terminal  pinnately  divided  leaves 
sometimes  20  feet  long.  They  are  much  used  in  thatch- 
ing and  in  making  cigarettes  and  mats.  Its  drupes  are 
borne  in  a mass  of  the  size  of  the  human  head,  and  their 
kernels  are  edible.  The  spadix  yields  a toddy. 

nipcheese  (nip'chez),  n.  [<  nip1,  v.,  + obj. 
cheese1 .]  A person  of  cheese-paring  habits ; a 
skinflint;  a niggardly  person.  [Slang.] 
nipfarthingt  (nip'far^THing),  n.  [<nip1,v.,  + 
obj.  farthing .]  A niggardly  person;  a nip- 
cheese. 

niphablepsia  (nif-a-blep'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vnf>a , snow,  + a/3Aei/;«z,  blindness:  s qq  ablepsia.'] 
Snow-blindness. 

niphotyphlosis  (niFo-ti-flo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vnpa , snow,  4-  rvQXuoig,  blindness, < rvcpldg,  blind.] 
Snow-blindness, 
nipitatot,  w.  See  nippitatum. 
nipos,  n.  [Sc.]  A variant  of  nepus. 
nippe  (nip),  n.  [F. ; in  pi.  clothes.]  Among 
the  voyageurs  of  the  Northwest,  a square  piece 
cut  from  an  old  blanket  and  used  especially  to 
protect  the  feet  when  snow-shoes  are  worn, 
being  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  around 
*the  foot  before  the  moccasin  is  put  on. 
nipper1  (nip'er),  n.  [<  nip 1 4-  -er*.]  1.  One  who 
nips. — 2f.  A satirist. 


Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  reporters 
privily  of  good  men.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  85. 

3f.  A thief ; a pickpocket ; a cutpurse.  Dekker. 
— 4.  A boy  who  waits  on  a gang  of  navvies,  to 
fetch  them  water,  carry  their  tools  to  the  smithy, 
etc. ; also,  a boy  who  goes  about  with  and  assists 
a costermonger.  [Eog.] — 5.  One  of  various  tools 
or  implements  like  pincers  or  tongs : generally 
in  the  plural,  (a)  A form  of  grasping- tool  or  pincers 
with  cutting  jaws, 
used  by  carpen- 
ters, metal-work- 
ers, etc.  (6)  Me- 
chanical forceps 
of  different  forms, 
used  by  dentists 
for  cutting  out  or 
bending  plates, 
punching  rivet- 
holes.  etc.  (c)  In 
printing:  (1) 

Broad-faced  twee- 
zers or  bands 
of  iron,  attached 
to  platen  print- 
ing-presses, which 
clasp  a sheet  of  paper  and  carry  it  to  the  form  to  be  printed. 
(2)  Tweezers  used  by  compositors  to  draw  types  out  of  a 
form  in  the  operation  of  correcting,  (d)  In  wire-drawing, 
a tool  used  to  pull  the  wire  through  the  plate.  ( e ) In  hy- 
drant. engin.,  two  serrated  jaws  attached  to  geared  sec- 
tors, used  to  cut  off  piles  under  water  by  a reciprocating 
movement.  (/)  An  instrument  for  squeezing  and  twisting 
the  nose  of  a refractory  horse  or  mule,  (g)  A latch  to  hold 
lines  in  fishing.  ( h ) Oyster-tongs  with  few  teeth  or  only 


Nippers. 

A,  cutting  nippers  or  pliers;  B,  combined 
cutting  pliers  and  ordinary  flat-bitted  pliers, 
the  cutting  bits  being  formed  on  the  sides  of 
the  flat  bits. 
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one,  used  in  picking  up  single  oysters.  {Chesapeake  Bay.] 
(i)  An  instrument  used  by  fish  culturists  for  removing  dead 
eggs  from  hatching-troughs.  It  is  made  of  wire  bent  into 
the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  and  flattened  at  the  ends  so  that 
the  extremities  may  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
rounded  off  at  the  corners.  ( j ) Handcuffs  or  leg-shackles ; 
police-nippers.  ( k ) In  rope-making,  a machine  for  pressing 
the  tar  from  the  yarn.  It  consists  of  two  steel  plates,  with 
a semi-oval  hole  in  each,  one  sliding  over  the  other  so  as 
to  enlarge  or  contract  the  aperture  according  to  the 
amount  of  tar  to  be  left  in  the  yarn. 

6.  An  incisor  tooth ; especially,  one  of  the  in- 
cisors or  fore  teeth  of  a horse. — 7.  One  of  the 
great  claws  or  clieke  of  a crustacean,  as  a crab 
or  lobster. — 8.  Naut.y 
a short  piece  of  rope 
or  selvage  used  to  bind 
the  cable  to  the  mes- 
senger in  heaving  up 
an  anchor,  iron  clamps 
have  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose  with  chain  cables. 

Nippers  are  now  no  longer 
used,  the  chain  cable  being 
applied  directly  to  the  cap- 
stan. 

9.  A hammock  with  so  little  bedding  as  to  be 
unfit  for  stowing  in  the  nettings.  [Eng.] — 10. 
The  cunner,  Tautogolabrus  adspersus  : so  called 
from  the  way  in  which  it  nips  or  nibbles  the 
hook.  Also  nibbler.  See  cut  under  cunner. 
[New  Eng.]  — 11.  The  young  bluefish,  Pomato- 
mus  saltatrix:  so  called  by  fishermen  because 
it  bites  or  nips  pieces  out  of  the  menhaden,  in 
the  schools  of  which  it  is  often  found. 

nipper1  (nip'er),  v.  t.  [<  nipper 1,  n.]  Naut., 
to  fasten  two  parts  of  (a  rope)  together,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  from  rendering ; also,  to  fasten 
nippers  to — Nippering  the  cable,  fastening  the  nip- 
pers to  the  cable.  See  nipper 1,  n.,  8. 

nipper2  (nip'er),  n.  [<  nip2,  v. , or  allied  to  nip- 
perkin (?).]  A dram;  nip.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you’re  middlin’  well  now,  be  ye? 

Step  up  au’  take  a nipper,  sir : I’m  dreffle  glad  to  see  ye. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 

nipper-crab  (nip'er-krab),  n.  A crab  of  the 
family  Portunidee,  Polybius  henslom. 

nipper-gage  (nij/er-gaj),  n.  In  a power  print- 
ing-press, an  adjustable  ledge  on  the  tongue  of 
the  feedhoard,  for  insuring  the  uniformity  of 
the  margin. 

nipperkin  (nip'er-kin),  n.  [Appar.  < nip2,  with 
term,  as  in  kilderkin .]  A small  measure  or 
quantity  of  beer  or  liquor. 

[Beer]  was  of  different  qualities,  from  the  "penny  Nip- 
perkin  of  Molassas  Ale’’  to  “a  pint  of  Ale  cost  me  five- 
pence." 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 197. 

William  III.,  who  only  snoozed  over  a nipperkin  of 
Schiedam  with  a few  Dutch  favourites. 

Nodes  Ambrosiarwe,  Sept.,  1832. 

nipper-men  (nip'ftr-men),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  per- 
sons formerly  employed  to  hind  the  nippers 
about  the  cable  and  messenger. 

nipperty-tipperty  (nip'er-ti-tip'fer-ti),  a.  [A 
varied  redupl.  of  syllables  vaguely  descriptive 
of  lightness.  Cf.  niminy-piminy.']  Light-head- 
ed; silly;  foolish;  frivolous.  [Scotch.] 

He’s  crack-brained  and  cockle-headed  about  his  nip. 
perty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense.  Scott. 

nippingly  (nip'ing-li),  adv.  [<  nipping,  ppr.  of 
nip2,  + -ly2.]  In  a nipping  manner;  with  hit- 
ter sarcasm;  sarcastically.  Johnson. 

nippitatet  (nip'i-tat),  a.  [Appar.  irreg.  < nip- 
py, nipi,v.,  + -it-ate.]  Good  and  strong:  ap- 
plied to  ale  or  other  liquors. 

’Twill  make  a cup  of  wine  taste  nippitate. 

Chapman , Alphonsus  Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  1. 

Well  fares  England,  where  the  poor  may  have  a pot  of 
ale  for  a penny,  fresh  ale,  firm  ale,  nappy  ale,  nippitate 
ale. 

Dekker  and  Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  i.  2. 

nippitatumt,  nipitatot  (nip-i-ta'tum,  -ta'to),  n. 
[Also  nippitqto,  nippitati,  a quasi  L.  or  Sp.  form 
of  nippitate.]  Nippitate  liquor;  strong  liquor. 

Pomp.  My  father  oft  will  tell  me  of  a drink 
In  England  found,  and  nipitato  call’d, 

Which  driveth  all  the  sorrow  from  your  hearts. 

Ralph.  Lady,  ’tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  your  lips 
To  better  nipitato  than  there  is. 

^ Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  2. 

nipple  (nip'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  neple , nypil , 
*neble;  origin  uncertain;  referred  by  some  to 
nib1,  neb.~\  1.  A protuberance  of  the  breast 
where,  in  the  female,  the  galactophorous  ducts 
discharge;  a pap;  a teat. — 2.  The  papilla  by 
which  any  animal  secretion  is  discharged. 

In  most  other  birds  Texcept  geese]  . . . there  is  only  one 
gland ; in  which  are  divers  little  cells,  ending  in  two  or 
three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  VII.  i.  2. 

3.  Anything  that  projects  like  a nipple,  as  the 
projecting  piece  in  a gun  or  a cartridge  upon 


Nipper,  def.  8. 
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which  the  percussion-cap  is  placed  to  he  struek 
by  the  hammer,  the  mouthpiece  of  a nursing- 
bottle,  a nipple-shield,  etc. 

A little  cocke,  end,  or  nipple  perced,  or  that  hath  an  hole 
after  the  maner  of  a breast,  which  is  put  at  the  end  of  the 
Chanels  of  a fountaine,  wher-through  the  water  runneth 
forth.  La  ret,  1580.  ( Halliwell .) 

A nipple  for  attachment  [of  the  button]  to  the  garment 
is  made  by  a press.  Spans'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  658. 

4.  A reducing-eoupling  for  hose  or  for  joining 
a hose  to  a pipe.  It  is  often  threaded  or  grooved  on 
the  outside  to  facilitate  the  making  of  a tight  joint  by 
means  of  a wire  binding,  compressing  the  hose  into  the 
indentations. 

5.  A hollow  piece  projecting  from  and  form- 
ing a passage  connecting  with  the  interior  of  a 
metal  pipe,  used  for  the  attachment  of  a faucet 
or  cock — Soldering  nipple,  a nipple  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a faucet,  cock,  or  other  appliance  to  a pipe  by 
soldering. 

nipple  (nip'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nippled,  ppr. 
mppling.  [<  nipple,  n.]  To  furnish  with  a nip- 
ple or  nipples ; cover  with  nipple-like  protuber- 
ances. 

nipple-cactus  (nip'l-kak"tus),  n.  A cactus  of 
the  genus  Coryphantha.  These  cactuses  are 
common  in  hothouses. 

nippleless (nip'l-les), a.  [(.nipple  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  nipples;  amastous:  specifically  said  of 
the  monotremes  or  Amasta. 

nipple-line  (nip'l-lin),  n.  A vertical  line  drawn 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest  through  the  nipple. 

nipple-piece  (uip'l-pes),  n.  A supporting  piece 
into  which  a nipple  is  screwed  or  riveted,  or 
upon  which  (in  a single  piece)  the  nipple  is 
formed. 

nipple-pin  (nip'l-pin),  n.  A pin  the  outer  end 
of  which  is  left  projecting,  after  the  pin  has 
been  inserted,  to  form  a nipple  for  the  attach- 
ment of  another  part,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  nipple  is  commonly  provided  with 
a male-screw  thread. 

nipple-seat  (nip'l-set),  n.  A perforated  protu- 
berance or  hump  on  the  barrel  of  a firearm, 
upon  which  the  nipple  is  screwed. 

nipple-shield  (nip'l-sheld),  n.  A defense  for 
the  nipple  worn  by  nursing  women. 

nipplewort  (nip'l-wert),  n.  [<  nipple  + wort  1.] 
A plant,  Lapsana  communis:  so  called  from  its 

remedial  use.  See  Lapsana  and  cress Dwarf 

nipplewort.  Same  as  swine’s-succory  (which  see,  under 
succory). 

nippy  (nip'i),  a.  [<  nip1  + -y1.]  1.  Biting; 
sharp;  acid:  as,  ginger  has  a nippy  taste. — 2. 
Curt  in  manner ; snappy  or  snappish.  [Colloq. 
in  both  senses.]— 3.  Parsimonious;  niggardly. 
[Scotch.] 

I’ll  get  but  little  penny-fee,  for  his  uncle,  auld  Nippie 
Milnwood,  has  as  close  a grip  as  the  deil  himsell. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

nipter  (nip'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  vt-rr/p,  a wash-basin, 
in  MGr.  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  disciples, 
the  pedilavium,  < vitr-civ,  wash.]  Neeles.,  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet,  practised  in  the 
Greek  Church  and  some  other  churches  on 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week.  Equivalent  to  maundy 
or  feet-washing. 

nirls,  nirles  (nerlz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
variety  of  skin-disease;  herpes. 

Yes,  mem,  I’ve  had  the  sma’  pox,  the  nirls,  the  blabs, 
the  scaw,  etc. 

E.  B.  Ramsay , Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  115. 

nirtf,  n.  [ME.;  origin  obscure.]  A cut;  a 
wound ; a hurt. 

The  nirt  in  the  nek  he  naked  hem  schewed. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2498. 

nirvana  (nir-va'na),  n.  [Skt.,  blowing  out  (as 
of  a light),  extinction,  < nis , out,  4-  vdna , blow- 
ing, < va , blow,  with  abstr.  noun-suffix  -ana.'] 
In  Buddhism , the  condition  of  a Buddha ; the 
state  to  which  the  Buddhist  saint  is  to  aspire 
as  the  highest  aim  and  highest  good.  Originally, 
doubtless,  this  was  extinction  of  existence,  Buddha’s  at- 
tempt being  to  show  the  way  of  escape  from  the  miseries 
inseparably  attached  to  life,  and  especially  to  life  everlast- 
ingly renewed  by  transmigration, as  held  in  India.  Eut 
in  later  times  this  negation  has  naturally  taken  on  other 
forms,  and  is  explained  as  extinction  of  desire,  passion, 
unrest,  etc. 

What  then  is  Nirvana,  which  means  simply  going  out, 
extinction ; it  being  quite  clear,  from  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, that  this  cannot  be  the  extinction  of  a soul?  It  is 
the  extinction  of  that  sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind 
and  heart  which  would  otherwise,  according  to  the  great 
mystery  of  Karma,  be  the  cause  of  renewed  individual  ex- 
istence. That  extinction  is  to  be  brought  about  by  and 
runs  parallel  with,  the  growth  of  the  opposite  condition 
of  mind  and  heart;  and  it  is  complete  when  that  opposite 
condition  of  mind  and  heart  is  reached  Nirvana  is  there- 
fore the  same  thing  as  a sinless,  calm  state  jf  mind ; and, 
if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  be  rendered  holi- 
ness-holiness, that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  perfect 
peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  Rhys  Davids* 


nirvana 
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Nitraria 


Buddhism  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a soul 
as  a thing  distinct  from  the  parts  and  powers  of  man  which 
are  dissolved  at  death,  and  the  Nirvana  of  Buddhism  is 
simply  Extinction.  Encyc.  Bril.,  IV.  434. 

nisH.  A contraction  of  ne  is,  is  not. 
nis2  (nis),  n.  [<  Dan.  nisse,  a hobgoblin,  a 
brownie:  see  nix1.}  Same  as  nix1. 

In  vain  he  called  on  the  Elle-maids  shy, 

And  the  Neck  and  the  Nis  gave  no  reply. 

Whittier,  Kalluudborg  Church. 

An  echo  of  the  song  of  nysses  and  water-fays  we  seem 
to  hear  again  in  this  singer  of  dreams  and  regrets. 

Westminster  Rev.,  '-XX  V.  417. 
Nissan  (ni-se'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  N laaiov 
nediov,  the  Nissean  Plain;  TSiaaioc  (or  N yaalog) 
hnroc,  a Nissean  horse : seedef.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a plain  located  in  Media  or  Khorasan, 
formerly  noted  for  its  choice  breed  of  horses. 

II.  n.  A horse  reared  in  the  Nisaean  Plain. 

A charming  team  of  white  Nisceans. 

Kingsley,  Hypatia,  vii. 

Nisaetus  (ni-sa'e-tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Nisus,  q.  v., 
+ Gr.  aer6;,  eagle.]  A genus  of  diurnal  birds 
of  prey  of  the  family  Falconidce,  containing  such 
as  Bonelli’s  eagle,  N.  fasciatus.  Also  Nisaetos. 
B.  li.  Hodgson,  1836. 

Nisan  (nl'san),  n.  [LL.  Nisan, (.  Gr.  Burdv,  Niaav 
= Turk.  Ar.  Nisan  = Pers.  Naisan,  < Heb.  Ni- 
son, for  *Mtsdn,  (.  nSts,  a flower.]  The  month 
of  Abib:  so  named  by  the  Jews  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  See  Abib. 
nisberry  (niz'ber//i),  n.  Same  as  naseberry. 
niseyt  (niz'i),  n.  [Also  nizey,  nizy,  nizzy;  appar. 
dim.  of  nice,  foolish : see  nice.]  A fool;  a sim- 
pleton. 

So  our  zealots  who  put  on  most  sanctify’d  phyzzes, 

That  their  looks  may  deceive  the  more  credulous  nizies. 

The  Galloper  (1710),  p.  1.  ( Nares .) 

nisi  (ni'si),  conj.  [L.,  < ni,  not,  + si,  if.]  Un- 
less.—Decree  nisi,  in  law.  See  decree. 
nisi  prius  (ni'si  pri'us).  [L.,  unless  before: 
nisi, unless  (see  nisi );  prius,  before,  acc.  of prius, 
neut.  of  prior,  before : see  prior.]  A phrase 
occurring  originally  in  a writ  by  which  the 
sheriff  of  a county  was  commanded  to  bring 
the  men  impaneled  as  jurors  in  a civil  action 
to  the  court  at  Westminster  on  a certain  day, 
‘unless  before’  that  day  the  justices  came  to 
the  county  in  question  to  hold  the  assizes, 
which  they  were  always  sure  to  do.  From  this  the 
writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  received  the  name  of  nisi 
prius ; and  the  judges  of  assize  were  said  to  sit  at  nisi 
prius , and  the  courts  were  called  courts  of  nisi  prius , or 
nisi  prius  courts.  Trial  at  nisi  prius  is  hence  a common 
phrase  for  a trial  before  a judge  and  jury  of  a civil  ac- 
tion in  a court  of  record.— Nisi  prius  record,  a docu- 
ment containing  the  pleadings  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
civil  action  for  the  use  of  the  judge  who  is  to  try  the  case, 
nistet.  Contracted  from  ne  wiste,  knew  not. 
Also  neste.  Chaucer. 

nistest.  A contraction  of  ne  wistest,  knewest  not. 
nisus1  (ni'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nisus,  effort,  < 
*niti,  pp.  nisus,  nixus,  strive.]  1.  Effort;  en- 
deavor; conatus. 

The  same  phenomenon  had  manifested  itself,  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  history  of  Roman  intellect ; the  same 
strong  nisus  of  great  wits  to  gather  and  crystallize  about 
a common  nucleus.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

The  foliaceous  center  of  Theloschistes  is  itself  condi- 
tioned  by  the  same  nisus  to  ascend  which  marks  the  whole 
group.  E.  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  (20). 

Nisus  formativus,  in  Mol.,  formative  effort ; the  ten- 
dency of  a germ  to  assume  a given  form  in  developing, 
supposed  to  be  a matter  of  strife,  stress,  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  incipient  individual. 

Nisus2  (ni'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Nisus,  < Gr.  Nioof, 
father  of  Scylla,  changed  into  a sparrow-hawk.] 
A genus  of  small  hawks  of  the  family  Falco- 
nidce, containing  such  as  are  called  in  Great 
^.Britain  sparrow-hawks.  See  Accipiter. 
nit1  (nit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  meet;  < ME. 
nitte,  nite,  nete,  < AS.  hnitu  = D.  neet  - MLG. 
nete,  nit  = OHG.  MHG.  niz,  G.  niss  = Buss. 
gnida  = Pol.  gnida  = Bohem.  hnicla  = (prob.) 
Gr.  Kon'f  (k mud-),  a nit;  prob.  < AS.  hnitan  (= 
Icel.  hnita),  gore,  strike.  The  Icel.  gnit,  mod. 
nit  = Norw.  gnit  = Sw.  gnet  = Dan.  gnid,  nit, 
seem  to  depend  rather  on  the  form  cognate 
with  E.  gnat1.}  1.  The  egg  of  a louse  or  some 
similar  insect. 

Zecche  [It.) .needs  [var.  nits ] in  the  eie  lids.  Also  tikes 
that  breed  in  dogs.  Elorio,  1698  (ed.  1611). 

2.  A small  spot,  speck,  or  protuberance. 
nit2,  n.  In  milling . See  knit,  3. 
niten  (nick),  n.  Same  as  knitch . 
nitet,  v . t.  [<  ME.  niten,  nyten,  < Icel.  nita,  deny; 
cf.  neita,  deny:  see  naifl-.]  To  refuse;  deny. 
A-nother  kinge  gaine  the  sal  rise, 
that  sal  make  the  to  grise, 
and  do  the  suffer  sa  mykil  shame, 

At  thou  sal  nite  ihesu  name. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12L 


Nitella  (nl-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (C.  A.  Agardh,  1824) , 
< L.  nitere , shine.]  A genus  of  cellular  cryp- 
togamous  aquatic  plants,  of  the  family  Cliara- 
cese  and  type  of  the  tribe  Nitellese.  They  are  deli- 
cate plants,  growing,  like  those  of  the  genus  Chara,  in 
ponds  and  streams,  and  are  rarely  more  than  a few  centi- 
meters in  height.  About  80  species  are  known,  of  which 
number  more  than  30  are  North  American. 

Nitellese  (ni-tel'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nitella  + 
-CcB.]  A tribe  of  cellular  cryptogamous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Characese,  typified  by  the 
genus  Nitella.  They  are  characterized  by  having  the 
stem  and  leaves  always  naked,  the  leaves  in  whorls  of  five 
or  six,  developing  from  one  to  three  nodes  bearing  leaf- 
lets. The  sporophylla  arise  directly  from  the  nodes  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  often  clustered ; the  coronula  is  ten-celled, 
small,  and  colorless,  and  the  spore-capsule  without  inner 
calcareous  layer.  The  order  contains  2 genera,  Nitella 
with  80  species,  and  Tolypella  with  13  species. 

nitency1  (ni' ten-si),  n.  [<  *nitent  (<  L.  niten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  nitere , shine)  + -cy.]  Brightness;  lus- 
ter. [Rare.] 

nitency2  (nT ten-si), n.  [<  *nitent  (<  L.  niten(t-)s , 
ppr.  of  niti,  strive)  + -cy.]  Endeavor;  effort; 
tendency.  [Rare.] 

These  zones  will  have  a strong  nitency  to  fly  wider  open. 
^ Boyle,  Works,  I.  179. 

niter,  nitre  (ni'ter),  n.  [<  F.  nitre  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  nitro,  < NL.  nitrum, niter,  saltpeter,  < L.  ni- 
trum, < Gr.  virpov,  in  Herodotus  and  in  Attic 
use  Xirpovy  native  soda,  natron : of  Eastern  ori- 
gin (Heb.  nether ),  but  the  Ar.  nitriin , natrun, 
natron,  is  from  the  Gr.  virpov : see  natron.']  A 
salt  (KNO3),  a^so  calle(l  saltpeter,  and  in  the 
nomenclature  of  chemistry  potassium  nitrate. 
It  is  formed  in  the  soil  from  nitrogenous  organic  bodies  by 
the  action  of  microbes,  and  crystallizes  upon  the  surface  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  some  localities  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  it  is 
prepared  artificially  from  a mixture  of  common  mold,  or 
porous  calcareous  earth  containing  potash,  with  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  containing  nitrogen.  Under  proper 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  the  nitrogen  of  the  decay- 
ing organic  matter  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  potash  and  lime,  forming  niter  and  calcium  ni- 
trate. This  is  afterward  dissolved  in  water  and  purified. 
At  present  it  is  chiefly  prepared  from  sodium  nitrate  and 
potassium  chlorid  by  double  decomposition.  It  is  a color- 
less salt,  with  a saline  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  used  somewhat  as  an  antiseptic  and  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  but  its  most  common  use  in  the  arts  is  in 
the  making  of  gunpowder ; it  also  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  fluxes,  is  extensively  employed  in  metallurgy,  and 
is  used  in  dyeing.  In  medicine  it  is  prescribed  as  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic.  The  substance  called  niter  by  the 
ancients  was  not  potassium  nitrate,  but  either  sodium  car- 
bonate, more  or  less  mixed  with  salt  and  other  impurities, 
01  potassium  carbonate,  chiefly  the  former,  since  niter  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  having  been  obtained  from  the  beds 
of  salt  lakes,  where  the  alkali  must  have  been  soda,  this 
being  a mode  of  occurrence  peculiar  to  soda  and  not  to 
potash.  But  the  niter  which  the  ancients  speak  of  as  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  leaching  wood-ashes  was  more  or 
less  pure  potassium  carbonate.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  soda  and  potash  began 
to  be  clearly  recognized  as  distinct  substances ; and  it  was 
considerably  later  in  the  century  before  the  chemical  rela- 
tions of  the  two  alkalis  were  understood.  See  saltpeter , 
soda,  and  potash.—  Cubic  niter.  Same  as  sodium  nitrate. 
— Sweet  spirit  Of  niter.  See  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  under 
nitrous. 

niter-bush.  (nl't^r-busli),  n.  Any  shrub  of  the 
genus  Nitraria. 

niter-cake  (m'ter-kak),  n.  Crude  sodium  sul- 
phate, a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid  from  sodium  nitrate,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
crude  sodium  nitrate,  wheroin  nitric  acid  is  set 
free  and  sodium  sulphate  is  produced, 
nitery,  nitry  (ni't6r-i,  -tri),  a.  [<  niter , nitre,  + 
-7/1.]  Nitrous ; producing  niter. 

Winter  my  theme  confines ; whose  nitry  wind 


Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire. 


Oay,  Trivia,  ii.  319. 


nit-grass  (nit 'gras),  n.  An  annual  grass,  Gas- 
tridium  australe. 

nithet,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  nith  = OS.  nith,  nidh  = 
OFries.  nith,  nid  = MB.  nid,  D.  nijd  = MLG.  nit 
= OHG.  nid,  MHG.  nit,  G.  neid  = Icel.  nidh  = 
Sw.  Dan.  nid  = Goth,  neith , hatred,  envy.] 
Wickedness. 

In  pride  and  tricchery, 

In  nythe  and  onde  and  lecchery. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( HattiweU .) 
nithert,  adv .,  a.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 
nether 1. 

nithingt  (nl'THing),  n.  and  a.  [Also  niding ; < 
ME.  nitfiing,  < AS.  nithing  (=  MHG.  nidinc,  ni- 
dune , G.  neiding  = Icel.  nidhingr  = Sw.  Dan. 
niding),  a wicked  person,  a villain,  < nith , envy, 
hatred:  see  nithe.  Hence  niderling,  nidering.] 
I.  n.  A wicked  man. 

Thanne  spak  the  gode  kyng. 

I-wis  he  has  no  Nithing. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  196. 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a niding,  the  pulse  of  whose 
soul  beats  but  faintly  towards  heaven,  . . . who  will  not 
run  and  reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  his  [God’s]  temple. 

Howell , Forraine  Travel!,  p.  79. 


II.  a.  Wicked;  mean;  sparing;  parsimoni- 
ous. 

The  King  and  the  army  publicly  declared  the  murderer 
to  be  Nithing.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  67. 

nithsdale  (niths'dal),  n.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  escape  of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  from 
the  Tower  of  London  about  1715  in  a woman’s 


Nithsdale. 

(From  “A  Harlot’s  Progress  — Morning,”  by  William  Hogarth.) 

cloak  and  flood  brought  by  his  wife.]  A hood 
made  so  that  it  can  cover  and  conceal  the  face. 
Fairholt. 

nitid  (nit'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  nitklo  = Pg.  It.  nitido, 

< L.  nitidus,  shining,  bright,  < nitere,  shine.  Cf. 

neat2  and  net2,  nit.  < L.  nitidus .]  1.  Bright; 

lustrous;  shining.  [Bare.] 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a clean  and  nitid 
yellow.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  686. 

2.  Gay;  spruce;  fine:  applied  to  persons. 
[Bare.]  — 3.  In  bot.,  having  a smooth,  shining, 
polished  surface,  as  many  leaves  and  seeds. 

nitidiflorous  (nit//i-di-fl6'rus),  a.  [<  L.  nitidus, 
shining,  + flos  (flor-),  flower.]  Having  bril- 
liant flowers;  characterized  by  the  luster  or 
polished  appearance  of  its  flowers,  as  a plant. 

nitidifolious  (nit"i-di-f6'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  nitidus, 
shining,  + folium,  leaf:  see  folious.}  Having 
shining  leaves;  characterized  by  lustrous  or 
polished  leaves. 

nitidous  (nit'i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  nitidus,  shining, 
bright:  see  nitid.}  In  zool.  and  bot.,  having  a 
smooth  and  polished  surface ; nitid. 

Nitidula  (ni-tid'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  nitidulus, 
somewhat  spruce,  rather  trim,  dim.  of  L.  Hin- 
dus, bright,  spruce,  trim:  see  nitid.}  1.  In  en~ 
tom.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nitidulidce, 
established  by  Pabricius  in  1775.  The  species 
are  wide-spread,  but  not  numerous,  and  are 
found  chiefly  on  carrion. — 2.  In  ornith.,  a ge- 
nus of  Indian  flycatchers,  containing  N.  hodg- 
soni.  E.  Blyth,  1861. 

NitidulidES  (nit-i-du'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ni- 
tidula + -idm.}  A family  of  clavicom  Coleop- 
tera,  typified  by  the  genus  Nitidula.  The  family 
was  founded  by  Leach  in  1817.  These  beetles  and  their 
larvte  feed  on  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  are  found  in  rotten  wood,  on  fungi,  and  in 
various  other  situations,  as  on  pollen,  and  an  Australian 
species  eats  wax  in  bees’  nests.  The  family  is  a large  and 
wide-spread  one.  More  than  30  genera  and  upward  of  100 
species  are  North  American.  They  are  popularly  known 
as  sap-beetles,  and  sometimes  as  bone-beetles. 

Nititelae  (nit-i-te'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  nitidus, 
bright,  + tela,  a web.]  A group  of  spiders,  so 
called  from  their  glistening  silken  webs. 

nititelous  (nit-i-te'lus),  a.  Like  the  Nititelse. 

niton  (ni'ton),  n.  [<  L.  nitere,  shine.]  Chem. 
sym.,  Nt;  at.  wt.,  222.4.  An  autolumineseent 
gas,  the  radium  emanation,  now  regarded  as 
an  element.  See  *radium. 

nitort  (ni'tor),  n.  [L.]  Brightness. 

That  nitour  and  shining  beauty  which  we  find  to  be  in 
it  [amber].  TopselVs  Beasts  (1607),  p.  681.  ( Halliwell .) 

nitr-.  Seo  nitro-. 

nitramidin  (nl-tram'i-din),  n.  [<  niJ.r(ic)  + 
amidin.}  An  explosive  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  paper. 

nitran  (ni'traD),  ??.  [<  nitr(ic)  + -an.}  Gra- 

ham’s name  for  the  radical  NO;j,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nitrates,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of  the 
chlorids,  as  nitric  acid  (NOsH).  Watts. 

Nitraria  (ni-tra'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1741), 

< L.  nitraria,  a place  where  natron  was  found  : 
see  nitriary.}  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  ehori- 
petalous  shrubs  of  the  family  Zygophyllacese, 
known  by  the  single  ovules ; the  niter-bush. 
There  are  3 species,  of  Africa,  western  and  central  Asia, 
and  Australia.  They  are  rigid,  sometimes  thorny  bushes, 
with  alternate  or  clustered  fleshy  leaves,  white  flowers  in 


Nitraria 

res,  black  or  red  drupes,  and  seeds  sometimes  with 
e seed-leaves.  See  damouch  and  lotus-tree,  3. 
nitrate  (nl'trat),  n.  [<  NL.  nitratum,  nitrate 
(prop.  neut.  of  nitratus ),  < L.  nitratus,  mixed 
with  natron,  < nitrum , natron,  NL.  niter:  see 
niter , nitric .]  A salt  of  nitric  acid.  The  nitrates 
are  generally  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by 
heat.  They  are  much  employed  as  oxidizing  agents,  and 


4000 

gen  of  organic  material  in  the  soil  is  oxidized 
to  nitric  acid.  A certain  degree  of  heat  and  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  air,  and  a base  which  may  combine  with 
the  acid  are  necessary  conditions  of  nitrification. 

The  presence  of  water  may  indeed  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  nitrification. 

Playfair,  tr.  of  Liebig’s  Chemistry,  ii.  8.  {Latham.) 


may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
or  on  metallic  oxids.— Barium  nitrate.  See  barium. — 
Glyceryl  nitrate.  Same  as  nitroglycerin.— Nitrate  of 
potash,  niter. — Nitrate  of  silver,  silver  oxidized  and 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  water,  forming  a solution  which  yields  transpa- 
rent tabular  crystals  on  cooling,  these  crystals  constituting 
the  ordinary  commercial  silver  nitrate.  When  fused  the 
nitrate  is  white  and  massive,  and  may  be  cast  into  small 
sticks  in  a mold ; these  sticks  form  the  lapis  infernalis 
or  lunar  caustic  employed  by  surgeons  as  a cautery.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  for  giving  a black  color  to  the  hair, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  indelible  ink  used  for  marking  linen. 
It  is  also  very  largely  used  in  photography.  Also  called 
argentic  nitrate—  Nitrate  Of  soda,  sodium  nitrate,  a 
salt  analogous  in  its  chemical  properties  to  potassium 


metals  nitrify  (nl'tri-fi),  «i. ; pret.  andpp.  nitrified,  ppr. 


nitrifying.  [=  F.  nitrifier = Pg.  nitrificar,  < NL. 
nitrum,  niter,  + L.  facere,  make.]  I.  trans. 
To  convert  into  niter. 

Nitrogen  that  may  be  present  fin  germinating  plants]  in 
a nitrified  form,  or  in  a form  easily  nitrified,  may  escape 
assimilation  by  being  set  free  by  the  denitrifying  ferment 
described  by  Gayon  and  Dupetit  and  Springer. 

Science , IX.  111. 

*.  !?•  intrans.  To  "be  converted  into  niter, 
nitrine  (nl'trin^,  n.  [<  nitrum  + - ine 2.)  A kind 
of  nitroglycerin  patented  by  Nobel,  a Swedish 
engineer,  in  1866. 

“ nitrite  (ni'trit),  n.  [=  P. 


nitrate  or  niter.  It  commonly  crystall’zes  in  obtuse  rhom-  nrwr&e  (ni  trit),  «.  [ = r . nitrite  ; as  nitrum 

bohedrons.  It  is  found  native  in  enormous  quantities  in  -ite2.)  A salt  of  nitrous  acid.  Azotite  is  a syno- 

the  rainless  district  on  the  borders  of  Chile,  whence  the  .nvm Nitrite  of  amvl  See  nmnl'2 

world’s  supply  is  obtained.  Its  chief  uses  are  as  a fertili-  ^ °[f< "§£  ^A^uiter  (see  niter): 

in  comp,  referring  to  nitryl,  nitric,  or  nitrogen .) 


_ . _ t obtained.  Its  chief  uses  are  . . 

zer,  and  for  the  production  of  nitric  acid  and  saltpeter 
(potassium  nitrate).  It  cannot  be  generally  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  on  account  of  its  hygroscopic 
quality.  See  saltpeter. 

nitrate  (nl'trat),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  nitrated, 
ppr.  nitrating.  [<  nitrate,  «.]  1.  To  treat  or 

prepare  with  nitric  acid:  as,  nitrated  guncot- 
ton.— 2.  To  convert  (a  base)  into  a salt  by 
combination  with  nitric  acid, 
nitratin  (ni'tra-tin),  n.  [<  nitrate  + -in2.)  nitro-aerial  (ni'  tro-a-o'ri-al),  a.  Consisting  of 
Native  sodium  nitrate.  Also  called  soda  niter,  or  containing  niter  and  air.  Hay. 

See  niter  and  nitrate.  nitrobarite  (ni-tro-har'it),  n.  [<  nitrum  ( nitric ) 

nitration  (ni-tra'shon),  n.  The  process  or  act  + bar(ium)  + -ite2.)  Native  barium  nitrate, 
of  introducing  into  a compound  by  substitu-  nitrobenzene  (ni-tro-ben'zen),  n.  [<  nitrum 


An  element  in  some  compounds,  meaning  ‘ ni- 
ter,’ and  usually  implying  ‘ nitrogen  ’ or  ‘ nitric 
acid’;  specifically,  as  a prefix  in  chemical 
words,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  radical 
nitryl  (N02)  in  certain  compounds:  as,  nitro- 
aniline,  mifranisic  acid,  wifro-benzamide,  nitro- 
benzoic  acid. 


tion  the  radical  nitryl,  N02. 

nitre,  n.  See  niter. 

Nitrian  (nit'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kirpla,  a town  in 
Lower  Egypt,  pi.  N irpicu,  N hpaiai,  iUrptai,  the 
Natron  Lakes,  < vnpla,  a place  where  natron 
was  dug,  < vtrpov,  natron:  see  niter,  natron .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
Lakes  (Nitrise),  southwest  of  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  at  one  time  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Serapis  and  afterward  celebrated  for  its  Chris- 
tian monasteries  and  ascetics. 


( nitric ) + benzene.)  Same  as  nitrobenzol. 
nitrobenzol,  nitrobenzole  (ni-tro-ben'zol),  n. 
[< nitrum ( nitric ) + benzol .]  Aliquid(C6H5N02) 
prepared  by  adding  benzol  drop  by  drop  to 
fuming  nitric  acid.  It  closely  resembles  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  in  flavor,  and,  though  it  has  taken  a prominent 
place  among  the  narcotic  poisons,  it  is  largely  employed, 
as  a substitute,  for  that  oil,  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery and  in  the  preparation  of  perfumery.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a source  of  aniline  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 
It  is  known  also  as  essence  of  mirbeme,  a fancy  name  given 
to  it  by  M.  Collas  of  Paris.  See  aniline.  Also,  more  prop- 
erly, called  nitrobenzene. 


Those  fierce  bands  of  Nitrian  and  Syrian  ascetics  who,  nitrocalcite  (ni-tro-kal'sit),  n.  [<  nitrum  (ni- 

oivergencc  4-  1 \fn+,Vn  ’ • 


reared  in  the  narrowest  of  schools,  treated  any  _ 
from  their  own  standard  of  opinion  as  a crime  whiclfthey 
were  entitled  to  punish  in  their  own  riotous  fashion. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV  I.  701. 


nitriary  (ni'tri-a-ri),  n.;  pi. 


[Irreg.  for  *nitrary,  < L.  nitraria,  a place  where 
natron  was  found  (of.  Gr.  virpia,  in  same  sense), 
< nitrum,  natron : see  niter.)  An  artificial  bed 
of  animal  matter  for  the  formation  of  niter;  a 
place  where  niter  is  refined, 
nitric  (ni'trik),  a.  [==F. nitrique  = Sp.  nitrico  = 
Pg.  nitrico,  < NL.  ni tricus,  < nitrum,  niter : see  ni- 


tric) + calcite.)  Native  nitrate  of  calcium,  it 
occurs  as  a pulverulent  efflorescence  on  old  walls  and  lime- 
stone rocks,  has  a sharp  bitter  taste,  and  is  of  a grayish- 
white  color. 

nitriaries  Griz).  nitrocellulose  (ni-tro-sel'u-los),  n.  [<  nitrum 


(nitric)  + cellulose.)  A cellulose  ester ; a com- 
pound of  nitric  acid  and  cellulose.  The  name  is 
given  both  to  guncotton  and  to  the  substance  from  which 
collodion  is  made.  See  guncotton  and  collodion . 

nitrochloroform  (nl-tro-klo'ro-form),  n.  [<  ni- 
trum ( nitric ) + chloroform.']  Same  as  chloro- 
picrin. 


ter.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  niter:  nitro-compound  (nI,tro-kom//pound),  n.  A car- 
applied  in  chemistry  to  oxygen  compounds  of  ^ou  compound  which  is  formed  from  another 
nitrogen  which  contain  more  oxygen  than  those  the  substitution  of  the  monatomic  radical 
other  compounds  to  which  the  epithet  nitrous  NC>2  f?r  hydrogen,  and  in  which  the  nitrogen 

is  applied.  See  nitrous Nitric  acid  HN0q  an  atom  is  regarded  as  directly  joined  to  a carbon 

* * ^.atoin. 

nitrogelatin  (ni-tro-jel'a-tin),  n. 


acid  prepared  by  distilling  a mixture  of  sulphuric  “acid  + '<* 

’ " " * — ^ ^ A **  - ’ - 30  Qlr  al  m — 


and  sodium  nitrate.  It  has  also  been  made  "by  electric 
sparks  passed  through  moist  air.  When  pure  it  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  but  it  is  usually  yellowish,  owing  to  a 
small  admixture  of  oxids  of  nitrogen.  Its  smell  is  very 
strong  and  disagreeable,  and  it  is  intensely  acrid.  Ap- 
plied to  the  skin  it  cauterizes  and  destroys  it.  It  is  a pow- 
erful oxidizing  agent,  and  acts  with  great  energy  on  most 
combustible  substances,  simple  or  compound,  and  upon  ^.gence 

most  of  the  metals.  It  exists  in  combination  with  the  nitrofrpu  (m'trd-imi)  n r F mtrnnhnp  — 9, r> 

bases  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  both  the  veg-  **  \ 1 '■  L—  V.nitrOgene — bp. 

etable  and  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  employed  in  etch-  nitrogenO  ==  Pg.  mtrogeno,  < NL.  mtrogenum,  < 
j^S^^teel  or  copper ; in  metallurgy  and  assaying ; also  nitrum , niter  (with  ref.  to  nitric  acid),  4*  -gen, 


, ,,  [<  nitrum  {ni- 

tric) + gelatin.]  An  explosive  consisting  large- 
ly of  nitroglycerin  with  smaller  proportions  of 
guncotton  and  camphor.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  a thick  semi-transparent  jelly.  It  is  less  sensible  to 
percussion  than  dynamite,  and  is  less  altered  by  submer- 


in  medicine,  in  a diluted  state,  as  atonic,  and  in  affections 
of  the  alimentary  tract  and  of  the  liver ; and  in  concen- 
trated form  as  a caustic.  In  the  arts  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  aqua  fortis. . Also  called  azotic  acid.—  Nitric- 
acid  furnace,  in  acid- works,  a small  furnace  where  so- 
dium nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  to  supply 
nitrous  fumes  for  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  Nitric  oxid,  N2O2  or  NO,  a gaseous  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  copper.  Also  nitrogen  dioxid. 
nitride  (nl'trid  or  -trid),  n.  [ < niter  (NL.  ni- 
trum) + -ide1.)  A compound  of  nitrogen  with, 
any  more  electropositive  element  or  radical, 
particularly  a compound  of  nitrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, boron,  silicon,  or  a metal, 
nitriferous  (ni-trif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  nitrum, 
niter,  + L.  ferre  ==  E.  beari.)  Niter-bearing: 
as,  nitriferous  strata. 


producing:  see  -gen.)  Chemical  symbol,”  N; 
atomic  weight,  14.01.  An  element  existing  in 
nature  as  a colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  gas, 
reducible  to  a liquid  under  extreme  pressure 
and  cold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .9674  (air  = 1).  It  is 
neither  combustible  nor  a supporter  of  combustion,  nor 
does  it  enter  readily  into  combination  with  any  other  ele- 
ment. At  a high  temperature  it  unites  directly  with  sili- 
con, calcium,  magnesium,  and  other  elements.  It  forms 
about  77  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  a necessary  constituent  of  "all  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  the  strong  base  am- 
monia, and  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a series  of  acids  of 
which  nitric  acid  is  commercially  the  most  important.  It 
may  be  most  readily  prepared  from  atmospheric  air.  There 
are  five  known  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  — viz., 
nitrous  oxid  or  nitrogen  monoxid,  N2O ; nitric  oxid,  N2O2 ; 
nitrogen  trioxid,  N2O3 ; nitrogen  tetroxid,  N2O4;  nitro- 


..  .«  r,  . . , _ . . gen  pentoxid,  N205.  Formerly  called  azote. 

A111  . .)*  a • Capable  of  mtn-  nitrogeneoust  (ni-tro-je'ne-us),  a.  [<  nitrogen 

neation.  bee  nitrification . + -eous.]  Same  as  nitrogenous . Smart . 

nitrification  (m"tri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  nitri-  nitrogenic  (ni-tro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  nitrogen  + -ic.) 
fication  = Pg.  nitrificagao , < NL.  nitrum , niter,  Same  as  nitrogenous. 

dudMbv  iertLinmhrobtT'L  68  Vn'  He  sP°ke  furth«  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  carbonic 

(lucea  by  certain  microbes,  by  which  the  mtro-  and  nitrogenic  compounds.  Nature,  XL.  312. 


nitrous 

nitrogenize  (ni-troj'e-mz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

nitrogenized,  ppr.  nitrogenizing.  [<  nitrogen  + 
-ize.)  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  nitrogen. 

Hoblyn.  Also  spelled  nitrogenise Nitrogenized 

foods,  nutritive  substances  containing  nitrogen  — princi- 
pally proteids.— Non-nitrogenized  foods,  such  foods  as 
contain  no  nitrogen — principally  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

nitrogenous  (ni-troj'e-nus),  a.  [<  nitrogen  + 
-ous.)  Pertaining  to  or  containing  nitrogen. 
Also  nitrogenic. 

A little  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  beans,  pease,  or  other  ni- 
trogenous food.  The  Century , XXXVI.  260. 

nitroglucose  (ni-tro-glo'kos),  n.  [<  nitrum  (ni- 
tric) + glucose.)  An  organic  substance  pro- 
duced by  acting  on  finely  powdered  cane-sugar 
with  nitrosulpburic  acid,  in  photography  it  has 
been  added  in  very  small  quantities  to  collodion,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  density  of  the  negative.  It 
renders  the  sensitized  film  less  sensitive  to  light. 

nitroglycerol,  nitroglycerin  (ni-tro-glis'e-rol, 
-rin),  n.  [<  nitrum  (nitric)  + glycerol,  -rin.)  A 
compound  (CgHgNgOg)  produced  by  the  action 
of  a mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  on  glycerol  at  low  temperatures.  A light- 
yellow,  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.6,  and  a most 
powerful  explosive  agent,  detonating  when  struck,  or 
when  heated  quickly  to  306’  F.  For  use  in  blasting  it  is 
mixed  with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  silicious  earth,  and  is 
then  called  dynamite.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a violent 
poison,  but  in  minute  doses  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
treatment  of  angina  pectoris  and  heart-failure.  Also  called 
glonoin,  nitroleum,  b asting-oil,  glyceryl  nitrate,  trinitrate 
of  glyceryl,  and  trinitrin. 

nitrohydrochloric  (ni-tro-hi-dro-klo'rik),  a. 
[<  nitrum  (nitric)  + hydrochloric.)  A term  used 
only  in  the  following  phrase — Nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  an  acid  composed  of  a mixture  of  concentrated  ni- 
tric and  hydrochloric  acids,  used  for  the  solution  of  many 
substances,  more  especially  of  the  noble  metals.  Also 
called  nitromuriatic  acid  and  aqua  regia. 

nitroleum  (nl-troTe-um),  n.  [<  NL.  nitrum, 
niter,  + L.  oleum  = Gr.  Ifcuov,  oil.]  Same  as 
nitroglycerin.  E.  H.  Knight. 
nitroinagnesite  (m-tro-mag'ne-sit),  n.  [<  NL. 
nitrum  + magnesium  ’+  -ite2.)  A native  hy- 
drated nitrate  of  magnesium  found  as  an  efflo- 
rescence with  nitrocalcite  in  limestone  caves, 
nitrometer  (ni-trom'e-ter),  n.  [<  NL.  nitrum, 
niter,  + Gr.  pirpov,  a measure.  ] An  apparatus 
for  determining  the  purity  of  nitrates  (salt- 
peter, nitroglycerin,  etc.)  by  decomposing 
them  and  measuring  the  nitrogen-dioxid  gas 
evolved. 

nitromuriatic  (nl-tro-mu-ri-at'ik),  a.  [<  nitrum 
(nitric)  + muriatic.)  The  olderterm  for  nitro- 
hydrochloric. 

nitronaphthalene  (nl-tro-naf'tha-len),  n.  [< 
nitrum  ( nitric ) + naphthalene.)  A derivative 
from  naphthalene  produced  by  nitric  acid. 
The  two  possible  (a  and  /3)  mononitronaphthalenes  are 
known  and  several  dinitro-  andtrinitronaphthalenes  have 
been  prepared. 

nitroso-.  A prefix  denoting  that  the  compound 
to  which  it  is  attached  contains  the  univalent 
compound  radical  NO,  or  nitrosyl. 
nitro-substitution  (ni-tro-sub-sti-tu'shon).  n. 
The  act  of  displacing  an  atom  or  a radical  in  a 
complex  body  by  substituting  for  it  the  univa- 
lent radical  nitryl,  N02. 

nitrosulphuric  (nFtro-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [<  nitrum 
(nitric)  + sulphuric.)  Consisting  of  a mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  some  nitrogen  oxid:  as, 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  formed  by  mixing  one  part 
of  niter  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid:  a useful  agent  for  separating  the  silver 
*.from  the  copper  of  old  plated  goods, 
nitrosyl  (nl'tro-sil),  n.  [<  NL.  nitrosus,  nitrous, 
+ -yl.)  A univalent  radical  consisting  of  an 
atom  of  nitrogen  combined  -with  one  of  oxygen. 
In  the  free  state,  nitrogen  dioxid.  Its  chlorid  and  bromide 
have  been  isolated,  and  the  radical  exists  in  many  complex 
substances  forming  the  so-called  nitroso-compounds. 

nitrous  (ni'trus),  a.  [ = F.  nitreux  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  nitroso,  < NL.  nitrosus,  nitrous,  < L.  nitrosus, 
full  of  natron,  < nitrum,  natron  (NL.  niter) : see 
niter.)  In  chem.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from  niter : applied  to  an  oxygen  compound 
which  contains  less  oxygen  than  those  in  which 
the  epithet  nitric  is  used:  thus,  nitrons  oxid 
(N20),  nitric  oxid  (N202) ; nitrous  acid  (HN02), 
nitric  acid  (HNO;i),  etc.— Nitrous  acid,  HNOo,  an 
acid  formed  from  nitrogen  trioxid  and  water : it  readily 
becomes  oxidized  to  nitric  acid.— Nitrous  ether,  ethyl 
nitrite,  C2H5N02,  a derivative  of  alcohol  in  which  hydroxyl 
(OH)  is  replaced  by  the  group  N02.  It  is  a very  volatile 
liquid.  When  inhaled  ft  acts  very  much  as  amyl  nitrite 
does.— Nitrous  oxid  gas,  N20,  a combination  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  formerly  called  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
gas.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure this  substance  is  gaseous;  it  has  a sweet  taste  and  a 
faint  agreeable  odor.  When  inhaled  it  produces  uncon- 
sciousness and  insensibility  to  pain ; hence  it  is  used  as  an 
anesthetic  during  short  surgical  operations.  When  it  is 
breathed  diluted  with  air  an  exhilarating  or  intoxicat- 
ing eifect  is  produced,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 


nitrous 
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inhaler  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all  kinds  of  silly  and 
extravagant  acts;  hence  the  old  name  of  laughing-gas. 
Also  called  nitrogen  monoxid.— Spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  containing  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  crude  ether.  It  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
^and  antispasmodic.  Also  called  sweet  spirit  of  niter. 
nitrum  (nl'trum),  n.  [L.,  natron,  NL.,  niter: 

see  niter.  J 1 . Natron. — 2.  Niter Nitrum  flam- 

mans,  ammonium  nitrate : so  named  from  its  property  of 
exploding  when  heated  to  600°  F. 
nitry,  a.  See  nitery. 

nitryl  (ni'tril),  n.  [<  nitrum  ( nitric ) + -yl.] 
Nitric  peroxid  (N02),  a univalent  radical  as- 
sumed to  exist  in  nitric  acid  and  in  the  so-called 
nitro-compounds. 

nitta-tree  (nit'a-tre),  n.  [<  African  nitta,  also 
natta , + E.  tree.']  A leguminous  tree,  Parkia 
Africana , native  in  western  Africa  and  parts  of 
India.  Its  clustered  pods  contain  an  edible  mealy  pulp 
of  which  the  negroes  are  fond ; and  in  the  Sudan  the  seeds 
(about  fourteen  in  a pod),  after  a process  of  roasting,  fer- 
menting in  water,  etc.,  are  made  into  a cake  which  serves 
as  a sauce,  though  of  offensive  odor.  The  name  nitta-tree 
perhaps  covers  more  than  one  species.  Also  called  Afri- 
can locust. 

Hitter  (nit'6r),  n.  [<  nit1  + -er1.]  An  insect 
which  deposits  its  nits  on  animals,  as  an  oestrus 
or  bot-fly.  See  cut  under  bot-fly. 
nittilyt  (nit'i-li),  adv.  Lousily;  with  lice; 
filthily. 

He  was  a man  nittily  needy,  and  therefore  adventurous. 

SirJ.  Hayward. 

nittinesst,  n.  The  condition  of  being  full  of 
email  air-bubbles.  N.  E.  D. 

A speedy  vanishing  nittiness  (as  the  Vintners  call  it), 
which  evaporates  with  a sparkling  . . . noise. 

Evelyn , Pomona,  50. 
DittingS  (nit'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Small  particles  of  lead  ore.  [North.  Eng.] 

Sittings  [is]  that  Ore  that  stays  in  the  Seive  in  wash- 
ing of  Smitham.  Hooson,  Miner’s  Diet, 

nitty  (nit'i),  a.  [<  nit  + -y1.]  Full  of  nits ; 
abounding  with  nits. 

I ’ll  know  the  poor,  egregious,  nitty  rascal. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  iii.  L 
nival  (m'val),  a.  [<  L.  nivalis,  snowy,  < nix  ( niv -, 
oi’ig.  *snighv-),  snow:  see snotv1.]  If.  Abound- 
ing with  snow;  snowy.  Bailey. — 2.  Growing 
amid  snow,  or  flowering  during  winter : as,  nival 
plants. 


good  or  bad.  The  Scotch  water-kelpie  is  a 
wicked  nix.  Also  written  nis. 
nix2  (niks),  n.  [<  G.  nichts  (=  D.  niets),  no- 
thing, prop.  adv.,  orig.  gen.  of  nicht,  not,  naught: 
see  naught,  not1.']  1.  Nothing;  as  an  answer, 

nothing;  also,  by  extension,  as  adverb,  no. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] — 2.  See  the  quotation. 

Nixes  is  a term  used  in  the  railway  mail  service  to  de- 
note matter  of  domestic  origin,  chiefly  of  the  tirst  and 
second  class,  which  is  unmailable  because  addressed  to 
places  which  are  notpost-oflices,  or  to  .States,  etc.,  in  which 
there  is  no  such  post-office  as  that  indicated  in  the  address. 

U.  S.  Official  P.  O.  Guide,  Jan.,  1885,  p.  585. 

nix3  (niks),  interj.  [Prob.  another  application 
of  nix2,  1.]  An  exclamation  of  alarm  used  by 
thieves,  street  Arabs,  and  others:  as,  nix,  the 
bobby!  (policeman).  [Slang,  Eng.] 
nixie,  nixy1  (nik'si),  n. ; pi.  nixies  (-siz).  [Dim. 
of  nix1,  or  directly  < G.  nixe  (OHG.  nicchessa), 
fern,  of  nix,  a water-sprite:  see  nix1.]  Same 
as  nix1. 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well 

Is  subject  to  the  Nixies'  spell. 

Scott,  Pirate,  xxvlii. 

nixy2  (nik'si),  n.  Same  as  nix2,  2. 

Nizam  (ni-zam'),  n.  [Hind,  and  Turk,  nizam, 
< Ar.  nidam,  order,  < nazama,  arrange,  gov- 
ern.] 1.  The  hereditary  title  of  the  rulers  of 
Hyderabad,  India,  derived  from  Asaf  Jah,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Mogul  emperor  as  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
(Regulator  of  the  State),  and  subahdar  of  the 
Decean  in  1713,  but  who  ultimately  became  in- 
dependent. 

I eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a monstrous  brood  of  vampyre-bats. 

Browning,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  vi. 

2.  sing,  and  pi.  A soldier  or  the  soldiers  of  the 
Turkish  regular  army. 

The  Nizam , or  Regulars,  had  not  been  paid  for  seven 
months,  and  the  Arnauts  could  scarcely  sum  up  what  was 
owing  to  them.  B.  p.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  487. 

nizeyt,  nizyt,  «.  Same  as  nisey . 

Nizzard  (niz'ard),  n.  [<  It.  Nizza,  = F.  Nice , 
Nice  (see  def.),  + -ard.]  An  inhabitant  of  the 
city  of  Nice,  or  its  territory,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  but  was 
ceded  in  1860  to  France. 


As  it  was,  both  Savoyards  and  Nizzards  had  no  choic 
except  to  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  233 


Monte  Rosa  contains  the  richest  nival  flora,  although 
most  of  the  species  are  distributed  through  the  whole  Al- 
pine region.  Science,  IV.  475. 

nivelt  (niv'l),  _v.  i.  See  niffle1.  Prompt.  Parv.  nizzyt,  n.  Same  as  nisey. 
nivellator  (niv'e-la-tor),  it.  [=  F.  niveleur  =^N.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Latin. 

Sp. nivelador;  as  F.  niveler  (=Hp.  nivelar),  level  N.  N.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  nortli-nortlieast 
(<  nivel,  level:  see  level1),  + -a tor.]  A leveler.  N.  N.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  north-northwes 
There  are  in  the  Compte  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy  EO*  (no),  adv.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  na,  in  enclit 
later  papers  containing  developments  of  various  points  of  use;  < ME.  no,  na,  < AS.  na,  no  (=  Icel.  nei 

the  theory— the  conception  of  nivellatmrs  may  be  referred  - ~L ' ■ • - 

to-  Nature,  XXXIX.  219. 


nivellization  (niv*e-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ni- 
veler,  level  (see  nivellator),  + -ize  + -ation.] 
A leveling;  a reduction  to  uniformity,  as  of 
originally  different  vowels  or  inflections.  Vig- 

* fusson  and  Powell,  Icelandic  Reader,  p.  489. 

nivenite  (niv'en-it),  n.  [Named  after  William 
Niven  of  New  York.]  A hydrated  uranate  of 
thorium,  yttrium,  and  lead,  occurring  in  mas- 
sive forms  with  a velvet-black  color  and  high 
specific  gravity.  It  is  found  in  Llano  county, 
Texas,  associated  with  gadolinite,  fergusonite, 
and  other  rare  species. 

niveous  (nl've-us),  a.  [ (.  L.  niveus,  snowy,  (. 
nix  (niv-),  snow:  see  nival.]  Snowy;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  snow;  resembling  snow; 
pure  and  brilliant  white,  as  the  wings  of  cer- 
tain moths. 

Cinnabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of  sulphur, 
which  otherwise  presents  a pure  and  niveous  white. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 

Nivernois  hat.  [F.  Nivernois,  now  Niver- 
nais,  < Nevers,  a city  in  France.]  A hat  worn 
in  England  by  young  men  of  fashion  about 
1765. 

What  with  my  Nivernois  hat  can  compare? 

C.  Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  p.  73. 

nivicolous  (ni-vik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  nix  (niv-), 
snow,  + colere,  inhabit.]  Living  in  the  snow; 
especially,  living  on  mountains  at  or  above  the 
snow-line.  [Rare.] 

Nivose  (ne-voz'),  n.  [<  L.  nivosus,  abounding 
m snow,  < nix  (niv-),  snow.  ] The  fourth  month 
of  the  French  revolutionary  calendar,  begin- 
ning (in  1793-4)  December  21st  and  ending 
January  19th. 

nix1  (niks),  n.  [<  G.  nix  (MHG.  niches,  niches, 
OHG.  nichus,  nihhus),  a water-sprite  (=  Dan. 
nisse,  a hobgoblin,  brownie):  see  nicker1.  Cf. 
nixy  and  nis2.]  In  Tent,  myth.,  a water-spirit, 


'W,  •V'*)  N xikj.  tviA/j  n v lutJl.  (lot) 

not  ever,  no,  < ne,  not,  + a,  aye,  ever : see  ay 1 
°s-  Cf.  nay,  another  form  of  no,  from  thi 
Scand.]  1.  Not  ever;  never;  not  at  all;  not 

Tho  were  thai  wounded  so  strong, 

That  thai  no  might  doure  long. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  35G 
No  gif  thou  of  the  self  na  tale, 

Bot  bring  thi  sawel  out  of  bale. 

Eng.  Metr.  Homilies  (ed.  Small),  p.  141 
[In  this  sense  no  is  now  confined  to  provincial  use,  in  th< 
form  no  or  na,  the  Scottish  form  na  being  especially  use< 
enclit ically,  as  canna,  isna,  mamma,  winna , etc.] 

2.  Not  so;  nay;  not:  with  implied,  but  no 
expressed,  repetition  of  a preceding  (or  sue 
ceeding)  statement  denied  or  question  an 
swered  in  the  negative,  with  change  of  persor 
if  necessary.  This  is  practically  equivalent  to  a com 
plete  sentence  with  its  affirmation  denied:  as,  “Was  h< 
here  yesterday?”  “Wo”— that  is,  “he  was  not  here  yes 
terday.  ” It  is  therefore  the  negative  categorematic  parti 
cle,  equivalent  to  nay,  and  opposed  to  yes  or  yea , the  af 
firmative  categorematic  particles.  The  fine  distinctior 
alleged  to  have  formerly  existed  between  no  and  nay , ac 
cording  to  which  no  answered  questions  negatively  framed 
as,  “ Will  he  not  come?  No,”  while  nay  answered  those 
not  including  a negative,  as,  “Will  he  come?  Nay,”  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  records.  No  and  nay  are  ulti 
mately  identical  in  origin,  and  their  differences  of  use 
(nay  being  restricted  in  use  and  no  now  largely  super 
seded  by  not)  are  accidental,  (a)  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, whether  by  another  person  or  asked  (in  echo  or  argu 
ment)  by  one’s  self. 

Shall  it  availe  that  man  to  say  he  honours  the  Martyrs 
memory  and  treads  in  their  steps?  No;  the  Pharisees  con 
fest  as  much  of  the  holy  Prophets. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
(6)  In  answer  to  a request  (expressed  or  anticipated):  in 
this  use  often  repeated  for  emphasis : as,  no,  no,  do  noi 
ask  me.  (c)  Used  parenthetically  in  iteration  of  anothei 
negative. 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  Rom.  iii.  10. 

And  thus  I leave  it  as  a declared  truth,  that  neither  the 
feare  of  sects,  no,  nor  rebellion,  can  be  a fit  plea  to  stay 
reformation.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 

(d)  Used  continuatively,  in  iteration  and  amplification  of  a 
previous  negative,  expressed  or  understood. 


no 

Yo.  Siiv.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Shak .,  Macbeth,  v.  7.  9. 
Loss  of  thee 

Would  never  from  my  heart:  no,  no!  1 feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  914. 
No,  not  the  bow,  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 

So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes. 

Waller,  Un  a Brede  of  Livers  Colours. 
Wo,  in  Old  England  nothing  can  be  won 
Without  a Faction,  Good  or  111  be  done. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  Prol. 

3.  Not:  used  after  or,  at  the  end  of  a sentence 
or  clause,  as  the  representative  of  an  inde- 
pendent negative  sentence  or  clause,  the  first 
clause  being  often  introduced  by  whether  or  if: 
as,  he  is  uncertain  whether  to  accept  it  or  no ; 
he  may  take  it  or  no,  as  he  pleases. 

“I  will,”  she  sayde,  “do  as  ye  councell  me  ; 
Comforte  or  no,  or  hough  that  euer  it  be.” 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2588. 
Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  no? 

Luke  xx.  22. 

Whether  they  had  thir  Charges  born  by  the  Church  or 
no,  it  need  not  be  recorded.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say  whether  he  [Shakspere]  had  any 
religious  belief  or  no.  J.  R.  Green , Hist.  Eng.  People,  vi.  7. 

4.  See  no%,  adv.— No!  No!  (: naut .),  the  answer  to  a 
sentry’s  hail,  to  indicate  that  a warrant  officer  is  in  the 
boat  hailed. — Whether  or  no,  in  any  case ; certainly ; 
surely : as,  he  will  do  it  whether  or  no.  [Colloq.  ] 

no1  (no),  rt. ; pi.  noes  (noz).  [<  no1,  adv.]  1. 
A denial ; the  word  of  denial. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express’d 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  413. 
I’m  patience  its  very  self!  . . . but  I do  hate  a No  that 
means  Yes.  J.  II.  Ewing,  A Very  Ill-tempered  Family,  iv. 

2.  A negative  vote,  or  a person  who  votes  in 
the  negative:  as,  the  noes  have  it. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Mid- 
dleton s motion  should  be  put.  The  noes  were  ordered 
by  the  speaker  to  go  forth  into  the  lobby. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. , vi. 
The  ayes  and  noes.  See  aye 3. 
no1  (no),  conj . [ME.,  < no,  adv.;  partly  as  a 
var.  of  ne,  by  confusion  with  no1,  adv.]  Nor. 
Nouther  Gildas,  no  Bede,  no  Henry  of  Huntington, 

No  William  of  Malmesbiri,  ne  Pers  of  Bridlynton, 
Writes  not  in  ther  bokes  of  no  kyng  Athelwold. 

Rob.  of  Erunne,  p.  25. 
The  cifre  in  the  rithe  side  was  first  wryte,  and  yit  he 
tokeneth  nothinge,  no  the  secunde,  no  the  thridde.  but 
thei  maken  that  figure  of  1 the  more  signyficatyf  that  com- 
ith  after  hem.  Rara  Mathematica,  p.  29.  (Halliwell.) 

no2  (no),  a.  [<  ME.  no,  an  abbr.  form,  by  mis- 
taking the  final  n for  an  inflective  suffix,  of  non, 
noon,  earlier  nan,  < AS.  nan , no,  none:  see  none1, 
which  is  the  full  form  of  no.  No  is  to  none  as 
a (ME.  a,  o)  to  one.]  Not  any;  not  one;  none. 
As  for  the  land  of  Perse,  thi3  will  I saye. 

It  ought  to  paye  noo  tribute  in  noo  wise. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2004. 
Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god.  Ex.  xxxiv.  14. 

My  cause  is  no  man’s  but  mine  own. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 
I lastly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can  do  to  the  mani- 
fest hurt  it  causes.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  29. 

By  Heaven ! it  [a  battle]  is  a splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there]. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  L 40. 
There  were  no  houses  inviting  to  repose;  no  fields  rip- 
ening with  corn;  no  cheerful  hearths;  no  welcoming 
friends ; no  common  altars. 

Story,  Discourse,  Sept.  18, 1828. 
No  doubt,  end,  go,  joke,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  [Like 
other  negatives,  no  is  often  used  ironically,  to  suggest  the 
opposite  of  what  the  negative  expresses. 

Here ’s  no  knavery ! See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how 
the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L 2.  139. 
This  is  no  cunning  quean  ! ’slight,  she  will  make  him 
To  think  that,  like  a stag,  he  has  cast  his  horns, 

And  is  grown  young  again  ! Massinger,  Bondman,  i.  2. 
No  is  used,  like  not  in  similar  constructions,  with  a word  of 
depreciation  or  diminution,  to  denote  a certain  degree  of 
excellence,  small  or  great  according  to  circumstances. 

But  Paul  said,  I am  ...  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a city  in  Ci- 
licia, a citizen  of  no  mean  city.  Acts  xxi.  39. 

I can  avouch  that  half  a century  ago  the  beer  of  Flanders 
was  no  bad  tap.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  396.] 

no2  (no),  adv.  [<  ME.  no;  a reduced  form  of 
none1,  adv.,  as  no2,  a.,  is  of  none1,  a.  It  is  there- 
fore different  from  no1,  adv.,  from  which  it  is 
not  distinguishable  in  form,  and  which  it  repre- 
sents in  all  uses  other  than  those  given  under 
no1,  adv.,  1,  2,  3.]  Not  in  any  degree;  not  at 
all ; in  no  respect ; not : used  with  a compara- 
tive: as,  no  longer;  no  shorter;  no  more;  no 
less. 

No  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ; no  sooner  looked,  but 
they  loved ; no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ; no  sooner 
sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2.  36. 


no 

But  how  compells  he?  doubtless  no  otherwise  then  he 
draws,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to  him. 
if  Milton , Civil  Power. 

No.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  numero,  ab- 
lative of  numerus,  number:  used  for  English 
number,  and  so  as  a plural  Nos. : as,  No.  2,  and 
Nos.  9 and  10. 

no-account  (no'a-kount'),  a.  [A  reduction  of 
the  phrase  of  no  "account.]  Worthless.  [South- 
ern U.  S.] 

Noachian  (no-a'ki-an),  a.  [<  Noah  ( *Noach ) 
(LL.  Noa,  Noe,  < (ir.  N £>e,  < Heb.  Noacli)  + 
-ian  ] Of  or  relating  to  Noah  the  patriarch  or 
his  time:  as,  the  Noachian  deluge;  Noachian 
laws  or  precepts. 

Noachic  (no-a'kik),  a.  [<  Noah  ( *Noach : see 
Noachian)  + -tc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Noah; 
Noachian — Noachic  Laws,  or  Law  of  Holiness , in 
early  Jewish  hist.,  a code  ol  laws  relating  to  blasphemy, 
idolatry,  etc.,  eniorced  on  Israelites  and  foreigners  dwell- 
ing in  Palestine. 

Noachid  (no'a-kid),  n.  One  of  the  Noachidse. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  list 
of  Noachids.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  10. 

Noachidse  (no-ak'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Noah  (* Noacli) 
+ -idw.]  The  descendants  of  Noah,  especially 
as  enumerated  in  the  table  of  nations  given  in 
Gen.  x. 

Noah’s  ark.  1.  The  ark  in  which,  according  to 
the  account  in  Genesis,  Noah  and  his  family, 
with  many  animals,  were  saved  in  the  deluge. 
— 2.  A child’s  toy  representing  this  ark  with 
its  occupants. 

Noah's  Arks,  in  which  the  Birds  and  Beasts  were  an  un- 
commonly tight  fit.  Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  ii. 

3.  Parallel  streaks  of  cirrus  cloud,  appearing 
by  the  effect  of  perspective  to  converge  toward 
the  horizon:  in  some  countries  a sign  of  rain. 
Also  called  jjotor  bands. — 4.  A bivalve  mollusk, 
Area  noce,  an  ark-shell : so  named  by  Linnteus. 
— 5.  In  hot.,  the  larger  yellow  lady’s-slipper, 
Cypripedium  hirsutum. 

Noah’s  gourd  or  bottle.  See  gourd. 

Hob1  (.nob),  n.  [A  simplified  spelling  of  knob, 
in  various  dial,  or  slang  applications  not  recog- 
nized in  literary  use.  Cf.  nab*.]  1.  The  head. 
[Humorous.] 

The  nob  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer  under  a 
monk's  cowl  than  under  the  diadem. 

Lamb,  To  Barton,  Dec.  8,  1829. 

2.  In  gun.,  the  plate  under  the  swing-bed  for  the 
head  of  an  elevating-screw.  E.  II . Knight. — 3. 
Same  as  knobstick,  2— Black  nob,  the  bullfinch.— 
One  for  his  nob.  (a)  A blow  on  the  head  delivered  in  a 
pugilistic  fight.  [Slang.l  Ifi)  A point  counted  in  the  game 
of  cribbage  for  holding  the  knave  of  trumps. 

nob2  (nob),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  nobbed,  ppr.  nob- 
bing. [Prob.  < noM,n.  Cl.  jowl,  v.,  <jowl,  n.] 
^To  beat ; strike.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nob3  (nob),  n.  [Perh.  an  ablir.  of  nobleman.'] 
A person  of  wealth  or  social  distinction;  a 
member  of  an  aristocracy ; a swell.  [Slang.] 
“There 's  not  any  public  dog-fights,”  I was  told  and 
“very  seldom  any  in  a pit  at  a public-house  ; but  there 's 
a good  deal  of  it,  I know,  at  the  private  houses  of  the 
nobs.  ...  a common  designation  for  the  rich  among  these 
sporting  p ople. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  64. 

nob.  An  abbreviation  of  nobis. 
nobbily  (nob'i-li),  adv.  In  a nobby  manner; 
showily;  smartly.  [Slang.] 
nobble  (nob'l),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  nobbled,  ppr. 
nobbling.  [Freq.  of  nob 2.  In  sense  2 perhaps 
for  *ndbble,  freq.  of  nab L]  1.  To  strike;  nob. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  To  get  hold  of  dishonestly; 
nab:  filch.  [Slang.] 

The  old  chap  has  nobbled  the  young  fellow’s  money,  al- 
most every  shilling  of  it,  I hear.  Thackeray , Philip,  xvi. 

3.  To  frustrate;  circumvent;  get  the  better 

of;  outdo.  [Slang.]  ’ 6 

It  was  never  quite  certain  whether  he  IPalmerstonl  was 
going  to  nobble  the  Tones  or  “square " the  Radicals 

Fortnijhtly  Ben.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  136. 

4.  To  injure;  destroy  the  chances  of  winnino-, 
as  by  maiming  or  poisoning:  said  of  a horse. 
[Racing  slang.]— 5.  To  shingle.  See  shingle 
and  tmddle. 

nobbier  (nob'Icr),  n.  [Also  knottier;  < nobble  + 
-ei-i.]  1.  A finishing  stroke;  a blow  on  the 

head.  [Slang.]  — 2.  A thimble-rigger’ s con- 
federate. [Slang.]  — 3.  A dram  of  spirits. 
[Australia.] 

He  must  drink  a nobbier  with  Tom,  and  he  prepared  to 
sb  jut  for  all  hands  at  least  once  a day. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  243. 

4.  Ashingler.  See  puddle  and puddler.  Some- 
times spelled  hnobbler. 

nobblin  (nob'lin),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  *j tobbling, 
verbal  n.  of  nobble,  v.,  5.]  In  certain  furnaces 
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of  Yorkshire,  England,  plates  of  puddled  iron  as 
produced  by  the  shingler  or  nobbier  in  a con- 
venient form  to  he  broken  up  so  that  the  pieces 
may  be  carefully  sorted  for  further  treatment. 
The  object  is  to  produce  a superior  quality  of  manufac- 
tured iron,  this  superiority  depending  on  the  quality  of 
the  ore  and  fuel  as  well  as  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
methods  of  working.  Also  spelled  noblin. 

Hobbut  (nob'ut),  adv.  [A  dial,  fusion  of  not 
but,  none  but.]  Only;  no  one  but;  nothing  but. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

nobby  (nob'i),  a.  [<  nols  + -if.]  1.  Having 

an  aristocratic  appearance;  showy;  elegant; 
fashionable ; smart.  [Slang.] — 2.  Good;  cap- 
ital. [Slang.] 

I’ll  come  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  if  agreeable 
to  you,  and  endeavor  to  meet  your  wishes  respecting  this 
unfortunate  family  matter,  and  the  nobbiest  way  of  keep- 
ing it  quiet.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  liv. 

nobile  officium  (nob'i-le  o-fisk'i-um).  [L.,  lit. 
‘noble  office’:  nobile,  neut.  of  nobilis,  noble; 
officium,  office : see  office.]  In  Scotland,  an  ex- 
ceptional power  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion to  interpose  in  questions  of  equity,  so  as 
to  modify  or  abate  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  to 
a certain  extent  to  give  aid  where  no  strictly 
legal,  remedy  can  be  obtained, 
nobiliary  (no-bil'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  nobi- 
liaire  = Sp.  I’g.  nobiliariof  L.  nobilis,  noble : see 
noble.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nobility. 

Nobiliary,  in  such  a phrase  as  “ nobiliary  roll,”  or  “ nobil- 
iary element  of  Parliament  ” Is  a term  of  patent  utility, 
and  one  to  which  we  should  try  to  habituate  ourselves. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  377. 

II.  n. ; pi.  nobiliaries  (-riz).  A history  of 
noble  families. 

nobilify  (no-bil'i-fi),  v.  pret.  andpp.  nobili- 
fied,  ppr.  nobilifying.  [<  L.  nobilis,  noble,  + 
-ficare, make:  see-/)/.]  To nobilitate.  Holland. 
Nobili’s  rings.  See  ring. 
nobilitate  (no-bil'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  no- 
bilitated,  ppr.  nobilitating.  [<  L.  nobilitatus, 
pp.  of  nobilitare,  make  known,  render  famous, 
render  excellent,  make  noble,  ennoble,  < nobilis, 
known,  famous,  noble:  see  noble.]  To  make 
noble;  ennoble;  dignify;  exalt. 

That,  being  nobly  born,  he  might  persever, 
Enthron’d  by  fame,  nobilitated  ever. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

nobilitate  (no-bil'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  nobilitatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Ennobled. 

The  branches  of  the  principal  family  of  Douglas  which 
were  nobilitate.  Nisbet,  Heraldry  (1816),  I.  74. 

nobilitation  (no-bii-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  no- 

bilitation,  < L.  as  if  *nobilitatio(n-),  < nobilitare, 
make  noble:  see  nobilitate.]  The  act  of  nobili- 
tating or  making  noble. 

Both  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  divine  majesty 
are  concerned,  and  also  the  perfection,  nobilitation,  and 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 

nobility  (no-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  nobilite , no - 
bilete , nobilited , also  noblete , noblite , F.  nobilite 
— Pr.  nobilitat,  nobletat  = It.  nobilitd , < L. 
nobilita(t-)Sj  celebrity,  excellence,  nobility,  < 
nobilis , known,  celebrated,  noble:  see  noble. 
The  older  nouns  in  E.  are  noblesse  and  nobley.'] 

1.  The  character  of  being  noble;  nobleness; 
dignity  of  mind ; that  elevation  of  soul  which 
comprehends  bravery,  generosity,  magnanim- 
ity, intrepidity,  and  contempt  of  everything 
that  dishonors  character;  loftiness  of  tone; 
greatness;  grandeur. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of  her 
courage  prevailed  over  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1.  119. 

There  is  a nobility  without  heraldry,  a natural  dignity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

2.  Social  or  political  preeminence,  usually  ac- 
companied by  special  hereditary  privileges, 
founded  on  hereditary  succession  or  descent ; 
eminence  or  dignity  derived  by  inheritance 
from  illustrious  ancestors,  or  specially  con- 
ferred by  sovereign  authority.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  (art.  l,  sec.  ix.):  “No  title  of 
nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.” 

He  call’d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  45. 

New  nobility  is  but  the  act  of  power,  but  ancient  nobil- 
ity is  the  act  of  time.  Bacon,  Nobility. 

Nobility  without  an  estate  is  as  ridiculous  as  gold  lace 
on  a frieze  coat.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  baronial  estate  in  England 
as  compared  with  the  continent  is  the  absence  of  the  idea 
of  caste : the  English  lords  do  not  answer  to  the  nobles  of 
France  or  to  the  princes  and  counts  of  Germany,  because 
m our  system  the  theory  of  nobility  of  blood  as  conveying 
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political  privilege  has  no  legal  recognition.  English  nobil- 
ity is  merely  the  nobility  of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of 
the  crown,  the  right  to  give  counsel  being  involved  at  one 
time  in  the  tenure  of  land,  at  another  in  the  fact  of  sum- 
mons, at  another  in  the  terms  of  a patent ; it  is  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  peerage.  The  nobleman  is  the 
person  who  for  his  life  holds  the  hereditary  office  denoted 
or  implied  by  his  title.  The  law  gives  to  his  children  and 
kinsmen  no  privilege  which  it  does  not  give  to  the  ordi- 
nary freeman,  unless  we  regard  certain  acts  of  courtesy, 
which  the  law  has  recognised,  as  implying  privilege.  Such 
legal  nobility  does  not  of  course  preclude  the  existence  of 
real  nobility,  socially  privileged  and  defined  by  ancient 
purity  of  descent  or  even  by  connexion  with  the  legal  no- 
bility of  the  peerage ; but  the  English  law  does  not  regard 
the  man  of  most  ancient  and  purest  descent  as  entitled 
thereby  to  any  right  or  privilege  which  is  not  shared  by 
every  freeman.  . . . Nobility  of  blood — that  is,  nobility 
which  was  shared  by  the  whole  kin  alike— was  a very  an- 
cient principle  among  the  Germans,  and  was  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  common  institution  of 
wergild.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 188. 

In  England  there  is  no  nobility.  The  so-called  noble 
family  is  not  noble  in  the  continental  sense ; privilege  does 
not  go  on  from  generation  to  generation ; titles  and  pre- 
cedence are  lost  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  306. 

3.  A body  of  persons  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  nobility.  Specifically — (a)  In  Great.  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  body  of  persons  holding  titles  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  members  of  the  peerage.  See  peerage;  see  also 
quotations  from  Stubbs  and  Freeman  under  def.  2.  ( b ) In 
some  European  countries,  as  in  Russia,  a class  holding  a 
high  rank  and  enjoying,  besides  social  distinction,  special 
privileges ; the  noblesse.  =Syn.  1.  Nobility,  Nobleness,  ele- 
vation, loftiness,  dignity.  In  application  to  things  noble- 
ness is  rather  more  appropriate  than  nobility,  as  the  noble- 
ness of  architecture  or  one’s  English,  while  nobility  is  more 
likely  to  be  applied  to  persons  and  their  belongings,  as 
nobility  of  character  or  of  rank ; but  this  distinction  is  no 
more  than  a tendency  as  yet.  See  noble. 

nobis  (no'bis).  [L.,  dat.  of  nos,  we:  see  nos- 
trum.] With  us ; for  or  on  our  part : in  zoology 
affixed  to  the  name  of  an  animal  to  show  that 
such  name  is  that  which  the  author  himself  has 
given  or  by  which  he  calls  the  object.  The  plural 
form  is  like  the  editorial  “we.”  The  singular mihi,  some- 
times used,  has  the  same  signification  Usually  abbrevi- 
ated nob. 

noble  (no'bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  noble , < OF.  no- 
ble, also  nobile , F.  noble  = Pr.  Sp.  noble  = Pg. 
nobre  = It.  nobile , < L.  nobilis  (OL.  gnobilis ), 
knowable,  known,  well-known,  famous,  cele- 
brated, high-born,  of  noble  birth,  excellent,  < 
noscere , gnoscere , know  (==  Gr.  yiyv&oKEiv),  know : 
see  know1.’]  I.  a.  1.  Possessing  or  character- 
ized by  hereditary  social  or  political  preemi- 
nence, or  belonging  to  the  class  which  possesses 
such  preeminence  or  dignity;  distinguished  by 
birth,  rank,  or  title;  of  ancient  and  honorable 
lineage;  illustrious:  as,  a noble  personage ; no- 
ble birth. 

He  was  a noble  knyght  and  an  hardy. 

M>  rlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  164. 

Come  they  of  noble  family? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2.  129. 

The  patricians  of  a Latin  town  admitted  to  the  Roman 
franchise  became  plebeians  at  Rome.  Thus,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  Roman  plebs  contained  families  which,  if  the 
word  noble  has  any  real  meaning,  were  fully  as  noble  as  any 
house  of  the  three  elder  tribes. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  292. 
2.  High  in  excellence  or  worth. 

The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  thee. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deun>. 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  35. 

(a)  Great  or  lofty  in  character,  or  in  the  nature  of  one’s 
achievements:  magnanimous;  above  everything  that  is 
mean  or  dishonorable : applied  to  persons  or  the  mind. 

Noblest  of  men,  woo’tdie?  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  15.  59. 

He  was  my  friend. 

My  noble  friend ; I will  bewail  bis  ashes. 

Fletcher  (and  Massinger 'l),  Lover’s  Progress,  iv.  3. 

Though  King  John  had  the  Misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  his  Enemy,  yet  he  had  the  Happiness  to  fall  into 
the  Hands  of  a noble  Enemy.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  124. 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crowned,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a nobler  song. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  L,  Prol. 

(b)  Proceeding  from  or  characteristic  or  indicative  of 
greatness  of  mind : as,  noble  courage ; noble  sentiments ; 
noble  thoughts. 

Thus  checked,  the  Pisliop,  looking  round  with  a noble 
air,  cried  out,  “We  commit  our  cause  then  to  Almighty 
God."  Latimer , Life  and  Writings,  p.  xxxix. 

For  his  entertainment. 

Leave  that  to  me  ; he  shall  find  noble  usage, 

And  from  me  a free  welcome. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 
The  noblest  service  comes  from  nameless  hands, 

And  the  best  servant  does  his  work  unseen. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Ambition. 

(c)  Of  the  best  kind ; choice ; excellent. 

And  amonges  hem.  Oyle  of  Olyve  is  fulle  dere;  for  thei 
liolden  it  for  fulle  noble  medicyne. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  252. 

Yet  I had  planted  thee  a noble  vine.  Jer.  ii.  21. 


noble 
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Hir  garthes  of  nobyll  sylke  they  were. 

Thomas  of  Ereseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  99). 

My  wife,  who,  poor  wretch  ! sat  . . . all  day,  till  ten  at 
night,  altering  and  lacing  of  a noble  petticoat. 

Pepys , Diary,  Dec.  25,  1668. 

See  that  there  be  a noble  supper  provided  in  the  saloon 
to-night— serve  up  my  best  wines,  ana  let  me  have  music, 
d’ye  hear?  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  1. 


(d)  In  mineral .,  excellent ; pure  in  the  highest  degree : as, 
noble  opal ; noble  hornblende  ; noble  tourmalin,  {e)  Pre- 
cious ; valuable : applied  to  those  metals  which  are  not 
altered  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  which  do  not  easily  rust, 
and  which  are  much  scarcer  and  more  valuable  than  the 
so-called  useful  metals  Though  the  epithet  is  applied 
chiefly  to  gold  and  silver,  and  sometimes  to  quicksilver, 
it  might  also  with  propriety  be  made  use  of  in  reference 
to  platinum  and  the  group  of  metals  associated  with  it, 
since  these  are  scarce  and  valuable,  and  are  little  acted 
on  by  ordinary  reagents.  (/)  In  falconry,  noting  long- 
winged falcons  which  swoop  down  upon  the  quarry. 

3.  Of  magnificent  proportions  or  appearance; 
magnificent;  stately;  splendid:  as,  a noble  edi- 
fice. 

Vne  oppon  the  Auter  was  amyt  to  stond 
An  ymage  full  noble  in  the  liome  of  god, 
ffyftene  cubettes  by  course  all  of  clene  lenght, 
Shynyng  of  shene  gold  & of  shap  nobill. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1681. 


It  is  very  well  built,  and  has  many  noble  roomes,  but 
they  are  not  very  convenient.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  25, 1672. 

A noble  library  . . . looks  down  upon  us  with  its  pon- 
derous and  speaking  volumes. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  551. 

Most  noble,  the  style  of  a duke.—  Noble  hawks,  in  fal- 
conry. See  hawJcl.— Noble  laurel,  tile  bay-tree.  Laurus 
nobilis.  See  bay l,  2,  and  laurel,  1.— Noble  liverwort, 
the  common  hepatica  or  liverleaf,  Hepatica  Hepatica. 
See  Hepatica.  — Noble  metais.  See  def.  2 (e).—  Noble 
parts  Oi’  the  bodyt,  the  vital  parts,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  brain,  etc.  Dunglison.—  The  noble  art,  the  art 
of  self-defense;  boxing.  =Syn.  2.  Noble,  Generous,  Mag- 
nanimous, honorable,  elevated,  exalted,  illustrious,  emi- 
nent, grand,  worthy.  Noble  and  generous  start  from  the 
idea  of  being  high-born ; in  character  and  conduct  they 
express  that  which  is  appropriate  to  exalted  place.  Noble 
is  an  absolute  word  in  excluding  its  opposite  completely; 
it  admits  no  degree  of  the  petty,  mean,  base,  or  dishon- 
orable ; it  is  one  of  the  words  selected  for  the  expression 
of  loftiness  in  spirit  and  life.  With  generous  the  idea  of 
liberality  in  giving  has  somewhat  overshadowed  the  ear- 
lier meaning,  that  of  a noble  nature  and  a free,  warm 
heart  going  forth  toward  others:  as,  a generous  foe  dis- 
dains to  take  an  unfair  advantage.  Magnanimous  comes 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  noble;  it  notes  or  describes  that 
largeness  of  mind  that  has  breadth  enough  and  height 
enough  to  take  in  large  views,  broad  sympathies,  exalted 
standards,  etc.  (See  definition  of  ntagnanimity.)  It  gen- 
erally implies  superiority  of  position : as,  a nation  so  great 
as  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  be  mag- 
nanimous in  its  treatment  of  injuries  or  affronts  from  na- 
tions comparatively  weak. 

ii ,«.  i.  a person  of  acknowledged  social  or 
political  preeminence ; a person  of  rank  above 
a commoner ; a nobleman ; specifically,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a peer;  a duke*,  marquis, 
earl,  viscount,  or  baron.  See  nobility  and 
peerage . 

I come  to  thee  for  charitable  license  . . . 

To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men. 

For  many  of  our  princes — woe  the  while  ! — 

Lie  drown’d  and  soak’d  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7.  77. 


Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses, 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell. 

Tennyson. , Lord  of  Burleigh. 


2.  An  old  English  gold  coin,  current  for  6s.  8d., 
first  minted  by  Edward  III.,  and  afterward  hy 
Richard  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
and  also  hy  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under 
whom  one  variety 
of  the  noble  was 
called  the  ryal  or 
rose  noble  (see 
ryal).  The  obverse 
type  of  all  these  no- 
bles was  the  king  in  a 
ship.  The  reverse  in- 
scription, “Jesus  au- 
tem  transiens  per  me- 
dium illorum  ibat  ” 

(Luke  iv.  30),  was  prob-  obverse, 

ably  a charm  against 
thieves.  Ruding  con- 
jectures, though  not 
with  much  probabil- 
ity, that  the  coins  de- 
rived Iheir  name  from 
the  noble  nature  of  the 
metal  of  which  they 
were  composed.  The 
coin  was  much  imitat- 
ed in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. See  George-noble, 
quarter  noble. 

Heo  tolde  him  a tale 
and  tok  him  a noble, 

For  to  ben  hire  beode- 
mon  and  hire  baude 

after.  Reverse 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  Noble  of  Edward  III.  (Size  of  the 
[111.  Sv~  original.) 


Ful  brighter  was  the  shynyng  of  hir  hewe 
Than  in  the  Tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  L 70. 
Sayth  master  mony  taker,  greasd  i’  th’  fist, 

“ And  if  tho[uj  comst  in  danger,  for  a noble 
He  stand  thy  friend,  & healp  thee  out  of  trouble." 

Times  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 

3.  The  pogge,  Agonus  cataplir actus.  [Scotch.] 

— 4f.  pi.  In  entom .,  the  Papilionidce Farthing 

noble.  See  farthing.— Lion  noble.  See  lion,  5.—  Mail 
noble.  See  mail*. — To  bring  a noble  to  ninepencet, 
to  decay  or  degenerate. 

En.  Have  you  given  over  study  then  ? 

Po.  Altogether ; 1 have  brought  a noble  toninepence,  and 
of  a master  of  seven  arts  I am  become  a workman  of  but 
one  art.  N.  Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  348. 

noblef  (no'bl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  noblen ; < noble , a. 
Cf.  ennoble. ] To  ennoble. 

Thou  nobledest  so  ferforth  our  nature, 

That  no  desdeyn  the  maker  hadde  of  kynde. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  40. 

noble-ending  (no/bl-en//ding),  a.  Making  a 
noble  end.  [Rare.] 

And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal’d 
A testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  6.  27. 

noble-finch  (no'bl-finch),  n.  A book-name  of 
the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs , translating  the 
German  edelfink.  See  cut  under  chaffinch. 

nobleiet,  n.  See  nobley. 

nobleman  (no'bl-man),  n. ; pi.  noblemen  (-men). 
[<  noble  + man.]  One  of  the  nobility ; a noble ; 
a peer. 

If  I blush, 

It  is  to  see  a nobleman  want  manners. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  308. 

Thus  has  it  been  said  does  society  naturally  divide  it- 
self into  four  classes  — noblemen,  gentlemen,  gigmen,  and 
men.  Carlyle. 

noble-minded  (no'bl-min//ded),  a.  Possessed 
of  a noble  mind ; magnanimous. 

The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 

Hath  now  entrapp’d  the  noble-minded  Talbot. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4.  37. 

nobleness  (no'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  noble,  (a)  Preeminence  or  distinction  ob- 
tained by  birth,  or  derived  from  a noble  ancestry  ; distin- 
guished lineage  or  rank ; nobility. 

I hold  it  ever 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2.  28. 
(6)  Greatness  of  excellence  or  worth ; loftiness ; excel- 
lence ; magnanimity ; elevation  of  mind  ; nobility. 

The  Body  of  K.  Harold  his  Mother  Thyra  offered  a great 
Sum  to  have  it  delivered  to  her ; but  the  Duke,  out  of  the 
Nobleness  oi  his  Mind,  would  take  no  Money,  but  deliver’d 
it  freely.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  23. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  557. 

The  king  of  noblenesse  gave  charge  unto  the  friers  of 
Leicester  to  see  an  honourable  interrment  to  begiuen  to  it. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  2. 

(c)  Stateliness;  grandeur;  magnificence. 

For  nobleness  of  structure,  and  riches,  it  [the  abbey  of 
ReadingJ  was  equal  to  most  in  England. 

Ashmole,  Berkshire,  II.  341.  {Latham.) 

(d)  Excellence  ; choiceness  of  quality. 

We  ate  and  drank, 

And  might— the  wines  being  of  such  nobleness — 

Have  jested  also. 

Tennyson,  I over’s  Tale,  Golden  Supper. 

(e)  Of  metals,  freedom  from  liability  to  rust.  = Syn.  See 
nobility  and  noble. 

noblesse  (no-bles'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
nobless  (now  noblesse , spelled  and  accented  after 
mod.  F.);  < ME.  noblesse , noblescey  < OF.  no- 
blesse, noblesce , noblece , noblaice , F.  noblesse  = 
Pr.  nobleza,  noblessa  = Sp.  nobleza  = Pg.  no- 
breza,  < ML.  nobilitia , nobility  (pi.  nobilitice , 
privileges  of  nobility),  < L.  nobilis , noble:  see 
noble.']  1.  Noble  birth  or  condition;  nobility; 
greatness ; nobleness.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
Tullius  Hostillius, 

That  out  of  poverte  roos  to  heigh  noblesse. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  311. 

“Grisild,”  quod  he,  “that  day 
That  I you  took  out  of  your  poure  array, 

And  putte  you  in  estaat  of  heigh  noblesse. 

Ye  have  nat  that  forgotten,  as  I gesse.” 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  412. 

As  a Husbands  Nobless  doth  illustre 
A mean-bom  wife. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  4. 

All  the  bounds 

Of  manhood,  noblesse,  and  religion. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d’Ambois,  v.  1. 
2.  The  nobility;  persons  of  noble  rank  collec- 
tively; specifically,  same  as  nobility , 3 (6). 

It  was  evening,  and  the  canall  where  the  Noblesse  go  to 
take  the  air,  as  in  our  Hidepark,  was  full  of  ladys  and  gen- 
tlemen. Evelyn , Diary,  June,  1645. 

He  has  plainly  enough  pointed  out  the  faults  even  of 
the  French  noblesse.  Brougham. 


Noblesse  oblige  [F.],  literally,  nobility  obliges 
birth  or  rank  compels  to  noble  acts ; hence,  the  obL 
of  noble  conduct  imposed  by  nobility. 

noblewoman  (no' bl-wum" an),  n.;  pi.  no< 
women  (-winPen).  [<  noble  4-  woman.] 
woman  of  noble  rank. 

These  noblewomen  maskers  spake  good  French  unto  the 
Frenchmen.  G.  Cavendish,  Wolsey.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

nobleyt,  re.  [ME.,  also  nobleie,  < OF.  noblee, 
nobleness,  < noble,  noble:  see  noble.}  1.  Noble 
birth;  rank;  state;  dignity. 

Whyl  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobleye. 

Chaucer,  bquire’s  Tale,  L 69. 
Ne  pomp,  array,  nobley . or  ek  riehesse, 

Ne  made  me  to  rew  on  youre  distresse. 

But  moral  virtu,  grounded  upon  trouihe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1670. 

2.  The  body  of  nobles ; the  nobility. 

Your  princes  erren,  as  your  nobley  doth. 

Chaucer,  Second  JSun’s  Tale,  1.  449. 

noblin,  n.  See  nobblin. 

nobly  (no'bli),  adv.  [<  noble  + - ly 2.]  In  a no- 
ble manner,  (a)  Of  ancient  or  noble  lineage  ; from  no- 
ble ancestors : as,  nobly  bom  or  descended,  (b)  In  a man- 
ner befitting  a noble. 

A gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 

Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train’d. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  182. 

(c)  With  magnanimity,  bravery,  generosity,  etc.;  heroi- 
cally. 

Was  not  that  nobly  done?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii  6.  14. 
Well  beat,  O my  immortal  Indignation ! 

Thou  nobly  swell’st  my  belking  >oul. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  30. 

(d)  Splendidly;  magnificently:  as,  he  was  nobly  enter- 
tained. 

In  that  Reme  ben  faire  men,  and  thei  gon  fulle  nobely 
arrayed  in  Clothes  of  Gold.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  152. 

Behold ! 

Where  on  the  iEgean  shore  a city  stands, 

Built  nobly;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  239. 

= Syn.  Illustriously,  honorably,  magnanimously,  grandly, 
superbly,  sublimely. 

nobody  (no'bp-di),  n. ; pi.  nobodies  (-diz).  [< 

ME.  no  body;  rare  in  ME.  (where,  besides  the 
ordinary  none,  no  man,  noman,  and  no  wight  were 
used);  < mo1  + body.}  1.  No  person;  no  one. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  plaid  by  the  picture  of 
No-body.  Shak.,  Tempest  (folio  1623),  iii.  2.  186. 

I care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 

Bickerstaff. , Love  in  a Village,  L 3 (song). 

Hence — 2.  An  unimportant  or  insignificant 
person ; one  who  is  not  in  fashionable  society. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Benson,  the  Peabodys  were  nobodys  only  a few 
years  ago.  I remember  when  they  used  to  si  ay  at  one  of 
the  smaller  hotels.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  92. 

nobstick,  n.  See  knobstick. 
nob-thatcher  (nob'thacb,/er),  re.  A wig-maker. 
Balliwell.  [Slang.] 

nocake  (no'kak),  re.  [Natick  noohlcik  (Trum- 
bull, '‘Natick  Diet.,”  1903,  p.  91),  Narraganset 
ndkehick  (1643,  R.  Williams,  “Key,”  1827,  p. 
33),  flour,  meal,  ground  corn,  connected  with 
noohki,  soft.]  Parched  maize  pounded  into 
meal,  formerly  much  used  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  especially  when  on  the  march. 
It  was  mixed  with  a little  water  when  prepared  for  use. 
This  article,  usually  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  is  still 
much  used  in  Spanish-American  countries  under  the 
name  of  pinole. 

Ndkehick,  parch’d  meal,  which  is  a readie  very  whole- 
some food,  which  they  eate  with  a little  water. 

Roger  Williams,  Key  (1643)  (Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.,  I.  33). 

nocentt  (no'sent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  noren(t-)s , 
ppr.  of  nocere , harm,  hurt,  injure.]  I.  a.  1. 
Hurtful;  mischievous;  injurious;  doing  hurt: 
as,  nocent  qualities. 

The  Earle  of  Deuonshire,  being  interessed  in  the  blod 
of  Yorke,  that  was  rather  feared  then  nocent. 

Bacon,  List.  Len.  VII.,  p.  213. 
The  baneful  schedule  of  her  nocent  char  ms. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

2.  Guilty;  criminal. 

God  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  we  presently  made 
ourselves  nocent. 

Heivyt,  Sermons  (1658),  Christmas  Day,  p.  74.  {Latham.) 
Afflicts  both  nocent  and  the  innocent. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  v. 
The  innocent  might  have  been  apprehended  for  the  no- 
cent. Charnock,  Attributes,  p.  595. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  guilty ; one  who  is  not  in- 
nocent. 

An  innocent  with  a nocent,  a man  ungylty  with  a gylty, 
was  pondered  in  an  egall  balaunce. 

Hall,  1548,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  14.  {FJ alliwell.) 
No  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  himself. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  22. 

nocently  (no'sent-li),  adv.  In  a nocent  manner; 
hurtfully;  injuriously.  [Rare.] 


nocerine 

nocerine  (no-se'rin),  n.  [<  Nocera  (see  def.)  + 
-ine2.]  A fluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
occurring  in  white  acicular  crystals  in  volcanic 
bombs  from  the  tufa  of  Nocera  in  Italy, 
nochet,  n.  See  nouch. 

nochel,  notchel  (noch'el),  v.  t.  [Appar.  a var. 
of  nickel , simulating  not.']  To  repudiate.  See 
the  quotations.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

It  is  the  custom  in  Lancashire  for  a man  to  advertise 
that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  debts  contracted  by 
her  [his  wife]  after  that  date.  He  is  thus  said  to  notchel 
"her,  and  the  advertisement  is  termed  a notchel  notice. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIII.  268. 
Will.  The  first  I think  on  is  the  king’s  majesty  (God  bless 
him !),  him  they  cried  nochell. 

Sam.  What,  as  Gaffer  Block  of  our  town  cried  his  wife? 
Will.  I do  not  know  what  he  did ; but  they  voted  that 
nobody  should  either  borrow  or  lend,  nor  sell  or  buy  with 
him,  under  pain  of  their  displeasure. 

Dialogue  on  Oxford  Parliament,  1681  (Harl.  Misc.,  II. 

1114).  ( Davies .) 

nocht  (nocht),  n . A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
naught. 

nocivet  (nd'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nocivo , < L. 
nocivus,  hurtful,  injurious,  < nocere,  hurt,  harm: 
Bee  nocent.]  Hurtful;  injurious. 

Be  it  that  some  nocive  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards  us, 
must  fear  of  necessity  follow  thereupon  ? 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity. 

nocivousf,  a.  [<  L.  nocivus , hurtful:  see  no- 
cive.] Hurtful;  harmful;  evil. 

Phisitions  which  prescribe  a remedy,  . . . 

That  know  what  is  nocivous,  & what  good,  . . . 

Yet  all  their  skill  as  follie  I deride, 

Ynless  they  rightly  know  Christ  crucified. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  147. 

nock  (nok),  n.  [<  ME.  nocke  = MD.  nocke  = 
Dan.  nok  = Sw.  nock , OSw.  nocka , dial,  nokke , 
nokk , a nock,  notch ; cf.  It.  nocco , nocca , a nock, 
of  Teut.  origin.  Now  assibilated  notch , q.  v.  Cf. 
nick1.]  1 . A notch ; specifically,  in  archery , the 
notch  on  the  end  of  an  arrow  (or  the  notched 
end  itself),  which  rests  on  the  string  when  shoot- 
ing, or  either  of  the  notches  on  the  horns  of  the 
bow  where  the  string  is  fastened. 

He  took  his  arrow  by  the  nocke. 

Chapman , Iliad,  iv.  138. 
Be  sure  alwayes  that  your  stringe  slip  not  out  of  the 
/nocke,  for  then  all  is  in  jeopardy  of  breakinge. 

Ascharn , Toxophilus,  p.  201.  ( Nares .) 

2.  In  sail-making , the  foremost  upper  corner 
of  boom-sails,  and  of  staysails  cut  with  a square 
tack. — 3f.  The  fundament;  the  breech. 

So  learned  Taliacotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter’s  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Wou’d  last  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 

But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 

Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  i.  285. 
Hock-earing,  the  rope  which  fastens  the  nock  of  a sail, 
nock  (nok),  v.  t.  [<  nock,  n.  Cf.  notch.']  1. 
To  notch ; make  a notch  in. 

They  [arrows]  were  shaven  wel  and  dight, 

Nokked  and  fethered  aright. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , L 942. 

2.  To  place  the  notch  of  (the  shaft  or  arrow) 
upon  the  string  ready  for  shooting. 

Captaine  Smith  was  led  after  him  by  three  great  Sal- 
vages, holding  him  fast  by  each  arme  : and  on  each  side 
six  went  in  fyle  with  their  Arrowes  nocked. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  1. 159. 

A proper  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  nocking— that 
is,  the  application  of  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrow 
to  the  bow-string.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  124. 

nockandrot  (nok'an-dro),  n.  [Perhaps  humor- 
ously formed  from  nock  + Gr.  avyp  ( avdp -),  a 
man.  {Nares).]  Same  as  nock , 3. 

Blest  be  Dulcinea,  whose  favour  I beseeching, 

Rescued  poor  Andrew,  and  his  nock-andro  from  breeching. 

Gay  ton,  Fest.  .Notes,  p.  14.  (Nares.) 

nocking-point  (nok'ing-point),  n.  In  archery, 
that  part  of  the  string  of  a how  on  which  the 
arrow  is  placed  preparatory  to  shooting, 
noctambulation  (nok-tam-bu-la'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  nox  ( noct -),  night,  + ambulatio(n-),  a walk- 
ing about:  see  night  and  ambulation.]  Som- 
nambulism; sleep-walking.  [Rare.] 
noctambulism  (nok-tam'bu-lizm),  n.  [=  F. 
noctambulisme  = Sp.  Pg.  noctambulismo  = It. 
nottambulismo ; as  noctambulo  + -ism.]  Som- 
nambulism. [Rare.] 

noctambulist  (nok-tam'bu-list),  n.  [<  L.  nox 
(noct-),  night,  + ambular'e,  walk,  + -ist.]  A 
sleep-walker;  a somnambulist.  [Rare.] 
noctambulo  (nok-tam'bu-lo),  n.  [<  Sp.  noc- 
tdmbulo  = Pg.  noctambulo  = It.  nottambulo  = 
F.  noctambule,  a sleep-walker,  < L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + ambulare,  walk.]  A sleep-walker;  a 
somnambulist. 
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Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep  is  no  argument 
against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we  say  of  noc- 
tamtndost  Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air.  (Latham.) 

noctambulout  (nok-tam'bu-lon),  re.  Same  as 
noctambulo.  Dr.  H.  More. ' 
noctidial  (nok-tid'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  .+  dies,  a day:  see  night  and  dial.] 
Comprising  a night  and  a day ; consisting  of 
twenty-four  hours.  [Rare.] 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodick  month,  and  the 
solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal;  hut  incommensu- 
rate each  to  another,  anddifficulttobereconciled.  Holder. 

noctiferousf  (nok-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  noctifer, 
the  evening  star,  lit.  ni’ght-bringer,  < nox  (noct-), 
night,  +ferre  = ~Et.  heart-.  Cf.  Lucifer.]  Bring- 
ing night.  Bailey. 

noctiflorous  (nok-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [<  L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + flos  (fior-),  blossom,  flower.]  In  bot., 
flowering  at  night. 

Noctilio  (nok-til'i-o),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + -ilio,  as  in  L.  vespertilio,  a bat  (<  vesper, 
evening):  see  Vespertilio.]  1.  A genus  of  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American  emballonu- 
rine  bats,  the  type  of  a family  Nodilionidce.  N. 
leporinus,  a hat  of  singular  aspect,  is  the  leading 
species. — 2.  [I.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus. 
Noctilionid*  (nok-til-i-on'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Nodilio(n-)  + -idee.]  A neotropical  family  of 
bats,  related  to  the  Emballonuridce  and  some- 
times ineludedinthatfamily,  represented  by  the 

single  genus  Noctilio.  The  ears  are  large,  separate, 
and  with  well-developed  tragus ; there  is  no  nose-leaf ; the 
nostrils  are  oval  and  close  together,  and  the  snout  pro- 
jects over  the  lower  lip;  the  short  tail  perforates  the  basal 
third  of  the  large  interfemoral  membrane ; and  some  pe> 
culiarities  of  the  incisor  teeth  give  the  dentition  an  ap- 
pearance like  that  of  a rodent.  These  hats  share  with 
some  others,  as  the  molossoids,  the  name  of  bulldog  bats. 
Noctiluca  (nok-ti-lu'kii),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  nocti- 
luca,  that  which  shines  by  night  (the  moon,  a 
lantern),  < nox 
(noct-),  night,  + 
lucere, shine:  see 
lucent.]  1.  A 
genus  of  free- 
swimming  phos- 
phorescent pela- 
gic flagellate 
animalcules, 
type  of  the  fam- 
ily Noctilucidse. 

It  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  represen- 
tative of  an  order 
Cystojlagellata  (or 
Hhynchojlagellata), 
of  the  class  Mastigo- 
phora.  They  are 
protozoans  with  one 
large  and  one  small 
flagellum,  of  sub- 
spheroidal  form,  strikingly  like  a peach  in  shape,  and 
from.  to  5V  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (thus  of  giant  size 
among  infusorians).  There  is  only  one  species,  N.  mili- 
aris,  of  almost  cosmopolitan  distribution,  but  most  abun- 
dant in  warm  seas,  where  they  are  foremost  among 
various  phosphorescent  pelagic  organisms  which  make 
the  water  luminous. 

Noctiluca  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  superficial  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  most  usual  causes  of 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea.  The  light  is  given  out  by 
the  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  which  lines  the  cuti- 
cle. Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  03. 

2.  [J.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus, 
noctilucent  (nok-ti-lu'sent),  a.  [<  L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + lucere,  shine : see  lucent.]  Shining  by 
night  or  in  the  dark;  noctilucid:  as,  the  nocti- 
lucent eyes  of  a cat. 

noctilucid1  (nok-ti-lu'sid),  a.  [<  L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + lucidus,  shining:  see  lucid.]  Shining 
by  night;  noctilucent. 

noctilucid2  (nok-ti-lii'sid),  re.  [<  NL.  Noctilud- 
dce.]'  A member  of  the  family  Nodilucidce. 
Noctilucidse  (nok-ti-lu'si-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Noctiluca  + -idee.]  A family  of  free-swimming 
animalcules,  typified  by  the  genus  Noctiluca. 
noctilucin  (nok-ti-lu'sin),  re.  [As  Noctiluca  + 
-ire2.]  In  phosphorescent  animals,  the  semi- 
fluid substance  which  causes  light.  Bossiter. 
noctilucous  (nok-ti-lu'kus),  a.  [As  Noctiluca 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  noctilucent.  [Rare.] 

Myriads  of  noctilucous  nereids  that  inhabit  the  ocean. 

Pennant. 

noctivagant  (nok-tiv'a-gant),  a.  [<  L.  nox 
(noct-),  night,  + vagan(t-)s,  ppr.  oi  vagari,  wan- 
der: see  vagrant.]  Wandering  in  the  night: 
as,  a noctivagant  animal. 

The  lustful  sparrows,  noctivagant  adulterers,  sit  chirping 
about  our  houses.  Hev.  T.  Adams,  W orks,  I.  347. 

noctivagation  (nok//ti-va-ga'shon),  re.  [<  L. 
nox  (noct-),  night,  + vagatio(n-)','  a wandering, 

< vagari,  wander : see  vagrant.]  Rambling  or 
wandering  in  the  night. 


Noctiluca  tniliaris. 

e,  gastric  vacuole ; g,  radiating  filaments ; 
/,  anal  aperture.  (Magnified.) 


noct  urn 

The  Townsmen  acknowledge  6s.  8 d.  to  be  paid  for  noc- 
tivagation. A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  274. 

noctivagous  (nok-tiv'a-gus),  a.  [=  F.  noctiva- 
gue  = Sp.  noctivago  ="Pg.  noctivago  = It.  not- 
tivago,  < L.  noctivagus,  that  wanders  by  night, 
< nox  (noct-),  night,  + vagari,  wander:  see  va- 
grant.] Noctivagant.  Buckland. 

noctograph  (nok'to-graf),  re.  [<  L.  nox  (noct-), 
night,  + Gr.  ypacjnuv,  write.]  1.  A writing- 
frame  for  the  blind. — 2.  An  instrument  or  re- 
gister which  records  the  presence  of  watchmen 
on  their  beats.  E.  If.  Knight. 

Noctua  (nok'tu-a),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  noctua,  a 
night-owl,  < nox  (noct-),  night:  see  night.]  In 
zool.,  a generic  name  variously  used,  (of)  An 
old  genus  of  mollusks.  Klein,  1761.  (6)  In  entom.,  a ge- 
nus of  moths  established  by  1’abricius  in  1776.  It  gives 
name  to  the  family  Noctuidce  and  to  many  corresponding 
groups  of  lepidopterous  insects,  with  which  it  has  been 
considered  conterminous,  though  the  old  Noctuce  or  Noc- 
tumlitcs  have  been  divided  into  no  fewer  than  twenty  two 
families  by  some  writers.  The  name  is  now  restricted 
to  moths  having  the  following  technical  characters : an- 
tennas with  very  short  cilia,  rarely  demipectinate  in  the 
male,  simple  and  filiform  in  the  female ; palpi  little  as- 
cending, with  long  second  and  very  short  third  joint; 
thorax  hairy,  subquadrate,  with  rounded,  not  very  dis- 
tinct collar ; abdomen  smooth,  a little  depressed,  ending 
In  a tuft  cut  squarely  in  the  male,  obtusely  cylindroconic 
in  the  female ; upper  wings  entire,  obtuse  at  tip,  slightly 
glistening  with  spots  always  distinct;  and  legs  strong, 
moderately  clothed,  with  the  feet  almost  always  spinu- 
lose.  The  larvae  are  thick  and  cyiindric,  a little  swollen 
behind,  with  a globular  head  of  moderate  size.  They  live 
upon  low  plants,  and  hide  during  the  day  under  brush  and 
dry  leaves.  They  hibernate,  and  pupate  in  the  spring  un- 
derground without  spinning  any  silk.  Nine  subgenera  of 
Noctua  as  thus  defined  are  recognized  by  Guence,  all  erect- 
ed into  genera  by  many  other  authors.  The  genus  Noc- 
tua in  this  sense  is  represented  in  Europe  and  America, 
(c)  In  omith.,  a genus  of  owls  named  by  Savigny  in  1809. 
It  has  been  used  for  various  generic  types  of  Strigidcc, 
hut  is  especially  a synonym  of  Athene.  The  common 
small  spaiTow-owl  is  Noctua  pas&erina,  or  Athene  noctua. 

noctuary  (nok'tu-a-ri),  «.;  pi.  noctuaries  (-riz). 
[<  L.  nox  (noct-)  (collat.  form  of  abl.,  noctu), 
night,  -r  -ary.  Cf.  diary.]  An  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  night:  the  converse  of  diary. 
[Rare.] 

I have  got  a parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellanies  in 
my  noctuary,  which  I shall  send  to  enrich  your  paper  with. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  686. 

noctuid  (nok'tu-id),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A noctuid 
moth ; one  of  the  Noctuidce. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Noctuidce.  Also  noc- 
tuidous. 

Noctuid*  (nok-tu'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Noctua 
+ -idee.]  1.  An  extensive  family  of  noctur- 
nal lepidopterous  insects,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Noctua,  and  corresponding  to  the  Linnean 
section  Phaleena  noctua.  It  is  a very  large  and  uni- 
versally  distributed  group,  comprising  over  1,600  species 
in  the  United  States  and  1,000  species  in  Europe.  They 
are  in  general  stout-bodied  moths,  with  crested  thorax, 
stout  palpi,  and  simple  antennae.  The  larvae  are  usually 
naked,  and  many  species  are  noted  pests  to  agriculture. 
Ey  some  authors  this  group  has  been  made  a superfamily, 
as  Noctuce  or  Noctuites,  and  divided  into  more  than  60  fam- 
ilies. 

2.  One  of  the  many  families  into  which  the 
superfamily  Noctuce  (see  Noctuidce)  has  heen 
divided  by  some  authors,  notably  by  Guence, 
containing  the  important  genera  Jgroiis,  Try- 
pheena,  and  Noctua.  The  characters  of  this 
group  are  not  very  marked,  but  most  of  the 
species  bear  spines  upon  the  fore  tibiae. 

noctuidous  (nok-tu'i-dus),  a.  Noctuid.  Also 
noctuideous. 

noctuiform  (nok'tu-i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Noctua 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  1.  Having  the  form  or 
characters  of  a noctuid  moth ; of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Noctuidce  in  a broad  sense. — 2.  Resem- 
bling a noctuid  moth,  as  an  owl-gnat  (a  dip- 
terous insect). 

Noctuiformes  (nok-tu-i-for'mez),  «.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  noctuiform.]  A tribe  of  nemocerous  dipter- 
ous insects;  the  owl-gnats.  See  Peychodidce. 

Noctuina  (nok-tu-i'nii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Noctua 
+ -ina.]  1.  In  entom.,  same  as  Noctuidce. — 2. 
In  omith.,  a subfamily  of  Strigidcc,  named  from 
the  genus  Noctua.  Vigors,  1825. 

noctule  (nok'tul),  re.  [<  F.  nodule,  dim.,<  L.  nox 
(nod-),  night:  see  night.]  1.  A bat  of  the  ge- 
nus Noctilio  or  family  Nodilionidce.  Cuvier. — 
2.  Vespertilio  or  Vesperugo  noctula,  the  largest 
British  species  of  bat,  being  nearly  3 inches 
long  without  the  tail,  which  is  fully  1-|  inches. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  seen  on 
the  wing  during  only  a short  part  of  the  year,  retiring 
early  in  autumn  to  hollow  trees,  caves,  or  under  the  eaves 

^of  buildings,  where  many  are  sometimes  found  together. 

nocturn  (nok' tern),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  nocturne, 
a.,  < OF.  nocturne,  F.  nocturne  = Sp.  Pg.  reoc- 
turno  = It.  notturno,  < L.  nocturnus,  pertaining 
to  night,  of  the  night,  nightly,  < nox  (nod-), 


nocturn 

night,  noctu,  by  night : see  night.  Cf.  ( Hum.'] 

1. t  a.  Of  the  night ; nightly.  A ncren  Riwle. 
II.  n.  1.  In  the  early  Christian  ch.,  one  of 

several  services  recited  at  midnight  or  between 
midnight  and  dawn,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
psalms  and  prayers.  Later,  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  these  were  said  just  before  daybreak,  as 
one  service,  including  both  matins  and  lauds.  In  the  .Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  matins  consist  sometimes  of  only 
one  nocturn,  and  sometimes  of  three.  See  matin , 2. 

2.  The  part  of  the  psalter  used  at  nocturns,  or 
the  division  used  at  each  nocturn.—  3.  Same  as 
nocturne,  1. 

Noctuma  (nok-ter'na),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  nocturnus,  pertaining  to  night,  of  the 
night:  see  nocturn. ] In  Latreille’s  system  of 
classification,  the  nocturnal  lepidopters  proper, 
or  the  moths  corresponding  to  the  Linnean 
genus  Plialcena,  or  to  the  modem  Lepicloptera 
heterocera  exclusive  of  the  sphinxes  and  zygra- 
nids  (or  Crepuscularia) . The  group  was  divided  into 
six  sections,  Bomby cites,  Noctuo- Bomby cites,  Noctucelites, 
Phalcenites,  Pyralites,  and  Pterophorites. 

Noctumae  (nok-ter'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
of  L.  nocturnus,  pertaining  to  night:  see  noc- 
turn.]  A section  of  raptorial  birds,  including 
but  one  family,  the  Strigidce,  or  owls:  con- 
trasted with  Diurnce. 

nocturnal  (nok-tfer'nal),  a.  [=  Sp.  nocturnal, 
< LL.  nocturnalis,  < Ii’.  nocturnus,  of  the  night : 
see  nocturn.  Cf.  diurnal.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  night;  belonging  to  the  night;  used, 
done,  or  occurring  at  night:  as,  nocturnal  cold; 
a nocturnal  visit : opposed  to  diurnal. 

The  virtuous  Youth,  of  this  Commission  glad, 

Thought  the  nocturnal  hours  all  elogg’d  with  lead. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  124. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a nocturn. — 3.  In  cool., 
active  by  night:  as,  nocturnal  lepidopter Noc- 

turnal arc.  See  arc i.—  Nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  the 
owls.  See  Nocturnes. — Nocturnal  cognition t,  dial,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. — Nocturnal  flowers,  flowers  which  open 
only  in  the  night  or  twilight. — Nocturnal  Lepidoptera, 
moths.  See  Noctuma.—  Nocturnal  sight.  Same  as  day- 
blindness.  =Syn.  1 and  3.  See  nightly. 

nocturnally  (nok-ter'nal-i),  adv.  By  night; 
nightly. 

nocturne  (nok'tSrn),  n.  [Also  nocturn;  < F.  noc- 
turne — Pr.  nocturn  = Sp.  Pg.  nocturno  = It.  not- 
turno,  < L.  nocturnus,  of  the  night:  see  nocturn .] 

1.  In  painting,  a night-piece;  a painting  exhib- 
iting some  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  night- 
light. 

The  illumination  of  a nocturne  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  a day  scene.  Quarterly  Rev. , CXX  VII.  111. 

2.  In  music,  a composition,  properly  instru- 
mental, which  is  intended  to  embody  the 
dreamy  sentiments  appropriate  to  the  evening 
or  the  night;  a pensive  and  sentimental  mel- 
ody; a reverie ; a serenade.  The  style  of  compo- 
sition and  the  term  are  peculiar  to  the  romantic 
school.  Also  notturno. 

noctumograph  (nok-ter'no-graf),  n.  [<  L. 
nocturnus,  of  the  night,  + ('lr.  ypatpetv,  write.] 
An  instrument  employed  in  factories,  mines, 
etc.,  for  recording  events  occurring  in  the 
night,  such  as  the  firing  of  boilers,  opening 
and  shutting  of  gates  and  doors,  times  of  be- 
ginning or  ending  certain  operations,  etc.,  or 
as  a check  upon  the  performance  of  duty  by 
watchmen  or  operatives  left  in  charge  of  work. 
The  Engineer , LXV.  207. 

Nocua  (nok'u-ft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
nocuus,  noxious:  see  nocuous .]  Nocuous  ser- 
pents as  a division  of  Ophulia : contrasted  with 
Innocua.  Also  called  Tkanatophidia. 
nocumentt  (nok'u-ment),  n.  [<  ML.  nocumen- 
tum,<  L.  nocere,  harm,  hurt : see  nocent.  For  the 
form,  ef.  document .]  Harm ; injury.  Bp.  Bale. 

That  he  himselfe  had  no  power  to  auert  or  alter,  not  to 
speake  of  his  enigmaticall  answers,  snares,  not  instruc- 
tions, nocuments,  not  documents  vnto  him. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  330. 
'nocuous  (nok'u-us),  a.  [=  It.  nocuo,  < L.  no- 
cuus, injurious,  noxious,  K nocere , harm,  hurt: 
see  nocent.]  1.  Noxious;  hurtful. 

Though  the  basilisk  be  a nocuous  creature. 

Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  p.  487. 

2.  Specifically,  venomous  or  poisonous,  as  a 
serpent;  thanatophidian ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Nocua. 

nocuously  (nok'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a nocuous 
manner;  hurtfully;  injuriously, 
nod  (nod),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nodded,  ppr.  nod- 
ding. [<  ME.  nodden  (not  in  AS.);  cf.  G.  dial, 
freq.  notteln,  shake,  wag,  jog,  akin  to  OHG. 
hndton,  nuotdn,  shake.  Hence  nidnod.  The 
root  seen  in  L.  *nuere  (pp.  *nutus),  nod  (in  comp. 
atmuere,  etc.),  is  appar. unrelated:  see  nutant.] 
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1.  intrans.  1.  To  incline  or  droop  the  head  for- 
ward with  a short,  quick,  involuntary  motion, 
as  when  drowsy  or  sleepy;  specifically,  in  hot., 
to  droop  or  curve  downward  by  a short  bend  in 
the  peduncle:  said  of  flowers.  See  nodding,  p.  a. 

It  is  but  dull  business  for  a lonesome  elderly  man  like 
me  to  be  nodding,  by  the  hour  together,  with  no  company 
but  his  air-tight  stove.  Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  iv. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  be  guilty  of  a lapse  or  inad- 
vertence, as  when  nodding  with  drowsiness. 

Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  180. 
Scientific  reason,  like  Homer,  sometimes  nods. 

Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  196. 

3.  To  salute,  beckon,  or  express  assent  by  a 
slight,  quick  inclination  of  the  head. 

Cassius  is 

A wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  118. 

Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1.  177. 

4.  To  bend  or  incline  the  top  or  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  head  with  a quick  jerky  motion, 
simulating  the  nodding  of  a drowsy  person. 

Sometime  we  see  a . . . blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon ’t,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  14.  6. 
Th’  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 

And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvii.  672. 
Green  hazels  o’er  his  basnet  nod.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  25. 

II.  trans.  1 


noddle 

and  fertilization,  consists.— Nodal  cone,  the  tangent  cone 
of  a surface,  at  a node.— Nodal  curve,  in  math.,  a curve 
upon  a surface,  upon  which  curve  every  section  of  the  sur- 
face has  a node,  so  that  the  surface  has  more  than  one  tan- 
gent plane  at  every  point  of  the  nodal  curve ; a curve  along 
which  the  surface  cuts  itself. —Nodal  figure,  a curve  form- 
ed by  the  nodal 
lines  of  a plate. 

—Nodal  lines, 
lines  of  absolute 
or  comparative 
rest  which  exist 
on  the  surface 
of  an  elastic 
body,  as  a plate 
or  membrane, 
whose  parts  are 
in  a state  of  vi- 
bration. Their  existence  is  shown  by  sprinkling  sand  on 
the  vibrating  plate.  During  its  motion  the  sand  is  thrown 
off  the  vibrating  parts  and  accumulates  in  the  nodal  lines. 
The  figures  thus  produced  were  discovered  and  studied 
by  Chladni,  and  are  hence  called  Chladni’s  figures ; they 
are  always  highly  symmetrical,  and  the  variety,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  plate,  the  way  it  is  supported  and  set 
vibrating,  etc.,  is  very  great.  - Nodal  locus.  See  locus.— 
Nodal  points,  those  points  in  a vibrating  body  (as  a string 
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Vibrating'  String,  with  nodes  at  N,  N',  N",  and  loops  at  L,  L',  Ln,L"’. 


or  top.- 
sent. 


extended  between  two  fixed  objects)  which  remain  at  ab- 
solute or  comparative  rest  during  the  vibration,  the  por- 
. tions  lying  between  the  nodes  being  called  l oops. 

the  !mad  nodated  (no'da-ted),  a.  [<  L.  nodatus , pp.  of 


-2.  To  signify  by  a nod:  as,  to  nod  as- 


Craggy  Cliffs,  that  strike  the  Sight  with  Pain, 

And  nod  impending  Terrors  o’er  the  Plain. 

Congreve,  Taking  of  Namure. 
3.  To  affect  by  a nod  or  nods  in  a manner  ex- 
pressed by  a word  or  words  connected:  as,  to 
nod  one  out  of  the  room ; to  nod  one’s  bead  off. 

Cleopatra 

Hath  nodded  him  to  her. 


nodare,  fill  with  knots,  tie  in  knots,  < nodus , a 
knot:  see  node,  lcnofl-J]  Knotted.— Nodated  hy- 

Serbola,  in  geom.,  a hyperbola  of  the  third  or  a higher  or- 
er  with  a node. 

nodation  (no-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nodatio(n -), 
knottiness,  < nodare , fill  with  knots,  tie  in  knots : 
see  nodate.)  The  act  of  making  a knot ; the  state 
of  being  knotted.  [Rare.] 
noddaryf,  n.  [Appar.  for  *noddery , < nod  (or 
noddy  ?)  4-  - ery .]  Foolishness.  [Rare.] 
Peoples  prostrations  of  f civil  liberties],  . . . when  they 
may  lawfully  lielpe  it,  are  prophane  prostitutions;  ignorant 
Ideottismes,  under  naturall  noddaries. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  5L 


Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6.  66. 
nod  (nod),  n . [<  nod , v.]  1 . A short,  quick,  for- 
ward and  downward  motion  of  the  head,  either 

voluntary,  as  when  used  as  a familiar  saluta-  w >.  rT  . , . _ 

tion,  a sign  of  assent  or  approbation,  or  given  n0(%e5  n n?>  r Prr®£>*  ' n°d  + -en1)  prop, 

as  a signal,  command,  etc.,  or  involuntarv.  as  nodded .]  Bent;  inclined. 

They  neither  plough  nor  sow ; ne,  fit  for  flail. 

E’er  to  the  barn  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  10. 
nodder  (nod'er),  n.  [<  nod  + -erl.]  One  who 
nods,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

A set  of  nodder8,  winkers,  and  whisperers.  Pope. 

nodding  (nod'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  nod,  v .] 
The  act  of  one  who  nods : also  used  attributive- 
ly:  as,  a nodding  acquaintance  (an  acquain- 
tance involving  no  recognition  other  than  a 
nod). 

I have  met  him  out  at  dinner,  and  have  a nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  E.  Yates,  Castaway,  II.  274. 

nodding  (nod'ing),  p.  a.  Having  a drooping 
position ; bending  with  a quick  motion : as,  a 
nodding  plume;  specifically,  in  lot.,  having  a 
short  bend  in  the  peduncle  below  the  flower, 
causing  the  latter  to  face  downward ; cernuous. 
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signal,  command,  etc.,  or  involuntary,  as 
when  one  is  drowsy  or  sleepy. 

They  sometimes,  from  the  private  nods  and  ambiguous 
orders  of  their  prince,  perform  some  odious  or  execrable 
action.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

A look  or  a nod  only  ought  to  correct  them,  when  they 
do  amiss.  Locke,  Education,  § 77. 

A mighty  King  I am,  an  earthly  God; 

Nations  obey  my  Word,  and  wait  my  Nod. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

With  a nod  of  his  handsome  head  and  a shake  of  the 
reins  on  black  Bob,  he  is  gone. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  292. 

2.  A quick  forward  or  downward  inclination  of 
the  upper  part  or  top  of  anything. 

Like  a drunken  sailor  on  a mast, 

Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4.  102. 

The  land  of  nod,  the  state  of  sleep : a humorous  allusion 
to  “the  land  of  Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden”  (Gen.  iv.  16). 

wSU'dft) ,n  [NL.  (Schellenberg,  1803),  < Inan^ingm^ 

Gr.  toothless,  < vy-  pnv.  + oSovq  = E.  noddipollt,  n.  See  noddy-poll. 

noddle1  (nod'l),  n.  [<  ME.  nodle,  nodyl,  prob.  for 
orig.  *knoddel,  dim.  of  *knod  = MD.  lenodde,  a 
knot,  knob,  D.  knod,  a club,  cudgel,  = G.  kno- 
ten,  a knot,  knob : see  JcnoO.  Cf . knob  = nob 1, 
the  head.]  If.  The  back  part  of  the  head  or 
neck;  also,  the  cerebellum. 

Of  that  which  ordeineth  dooe  procedc — Imagination  in 
the  forhede,  Reason  in  the  braine,  Remembrance  in  the 
nodel.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

After  that  fasten  cupping  glasses  to  the  noddle  of  the 
necke.  Barrough’s  Method  of  Physick  (1624).  ( Nares .) 

Occasion  . . . turneth  a bald  noddle  after  she  hath  pre- 
sented her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken. 

Bacon,  Delays  (ed.  1887). 

2.  The  head. 

I could  tell  you  how,  not  long  before  her  Death,  the  late 
Queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  Chapines,  and  clowted 
Olivares  about  the  Noddle  with  it.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  43. 
Come,  master,  I have  a project  in  my  noddle. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  reflections,  in  the  writers  of  the  transactions  of 
the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such  as  were  not  born  to  have 
thoughts  of  their  own.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

noddle2  (nod'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  noddled,  ppr. 
noddling.  [Freq.  and  dim.  form  of  nod.  Cf. 
niddle-noddle.]  I.  intrans.  To  make  light  and 
frequent  nods. 

He  walked  splay,  stooping  and  noddling. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  134.  (Davies.) 


vy-  pnv. 

tooth.]  In  entom.:  (a)  Same  as  Phora.  (6)  A 
wide-spread  and  important  genus  of  Chrysome- 
lidce,  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the  scutel- 
lum,  which  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long  and  very 
obtuse,  becoming  almost  circular, 
nodal  (no'dal),  a.  [<  node  + -al.]  Pertaining 

to  a node  or  to  nodes;  nodated Nodal  cell,  In 

the  Characece,  the  lowest  of  an  axile  row  of  three  cells  of 
which  the  oogonium,  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development 


Nodal  Cell. — Vertical  sections  of  developing  carpogonium  o i Nitella 
fiexilis,  at  different  stages. 

i.  Very  early  stage:  a,  supporting  cell;  b,  nodal  cell;  c,  central 
cell;  d,  d,  rudimentary  enveloping  cells.  2.  Later  stage  (letters  as 
above).  In  fig.  2 the  enveloping  cells  d,  d have  almost  completely 
inclosed  the  central  cell  c. 


noddle 

II.  trans.  To  nod  or  cause  to  nod  frequently. 

She  noddled  her  head,  was  saucy,  and  said  rude  things 
to  one’s  face.  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  v.  10. 

noddockt  (nod'ok),  n.  [Also  nodock;  appar. 
the  same,  with  diff.  dim.  suffix  -ock,  as  noddle .] 
Same  as  noddle. 

noddy1  (nod'i),  n. ; pi.  noddies  (-iz).  [Prob.  < 
nod  + -y1,  as  if  ‘sleepy-head’;  of.  noddy-poll. 
Cf.  also  noddle1.]  1.  A.  simpleton;  a fool. 

Hum.  What  do  you  think  lam? 

J asp.  An  arrant  noddy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  4. 

Nay,  see;  she  will  not  understand  him ! gull,  noddy. 

B.  J orison,  Alchemist,  iv.  2. 

2.  A large  dark-colored  tern  or  sea-swallow  of 
the  subfamily  Stemmed  and  the  group  Anoece  or 
genus  Anoiis , found  on  most  tropical  and  warm- 
temperate  sea-coasts : so  called  from  their  ap- 
parent stupidity.  The  several  species  are  much  alike, 
having  a sooty-brown  or  fuliginous  plumage,  with  the  top  of 
the  head  white,  the  bill  and  feet  black, large  pointed  wings, 
and  long  graduated  tail.  The  common  noddy  is  Anoiis 
stolidus,  which  abounds  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  See  cut  under  Anoiis. 

3.  The  murre,  Lomvia  troile.  [Local,  Massa- 
chusetts.]— 4.  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura 
rubida.  [New  Berne,  North  Carolina.]  — 5f. 
An  old  game  of  cards,  supposed  to  have  been 
played  like  cribbage. 

I left  her  at  cards  : she’ll  sit  up  till  you  come,  because 
she’ll  have  you  play  a game  at  noddy. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iii.  2. 

Cran.  Gentlemen,  what  shall  our  game  be? 

Wend.  Master  Frankford,  you  play  best  at  Noddy. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 
6f.  The  knave  in  this  game. — 7.  A kind  of  four- 
wheeled  cab  with  the  door  at  the  back,  former- 
ly in  use. 

One  morning  early,  Jean -Marie  led  forth  the  Doctor’s 
noddy,  opened  the  gate,  and  mounted  to  the  driving-seat. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

noddy1!  (nod'i),  v.  t.  [<  noddy 1,  «.]  To  make  a 
fool  of.  Davies. 

If  such  an  asse  be  noddied  for  the  nonce, 

I say  but  this  to  helpe  his  idle  fit, 

Let  him  but  thanke  himselfe  for  lacke  of  wit. 

Breton,  Pasquil’s  Fooles-cappe,  p.  24. 

noddy2  (nod'i),  n.  [<  hoc?1  + -y1.  Cf.  noddy1.] 
A device  designed  to  show  the  oscillation  of  the 
support  of  a pendulum.  It  consists  of  an  inverted 
pendulum  held  in  a vertical  position  by  a reed  or  spring 
connecting  it  with  its  support.  The  force  tending  to  re- 
store the  noddy  to  the  vertical  is  the  excess  of  the  force  of 
the  spring  over  the  moment  of  gravity,  and  its  oscillation 
is  therefore  generally  slow. 

noddy-pollt,  n.  [Also  noddipoll,  noddipol,  nody- 
poll;  < noddy1  + poll1.']  A simpleton. 

Or  els  so  foolyshe,  that  a verye  nodypoll  nydyote  myght 
be  ashamed  to  say  it.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  709. 

noddy-tern  (nod'i-tem),  n.  Same  as  noddy1,  2. 

node  (nod),  n.  [<  F.  node,  in  vernacular  uses 

* nceud,  OF.  nod,  no,  now  = Sp.  nodo,  in  vernacu- 
lar uses  nudo  — Pg.  It.  nodo,  < L.  nodus,  for 
*gnodus,  a knot,  = E.  knot:  see  knot1.]  1.  A 
knot,  or  what  resembles  one;  a knob;  a pro- 
tuberance. Hence  — 2.  Tupathol.:  (a)  A hard 
swelling  on  a ligament,  tendon,  or  bone.  (6) 
A hard  concretion  or  incrustation  on  a joint 
affected  with  gout  or  rheumatism.  Specifical- 
ly— 3.  In  anat.,  a joint,  articulation,  or  con- 
dyle, as  one  of  the  knuckles  of  the  hand, 
bones  being  usually  enlarged  at  their  articular 
ends,  thus  constituting  nodes  or  knotted  parts 
between  slenderer  portions  technically  called 
internodes. — 4.  In  entom.,  any  knot-like  part 
or  organ.  Specifically—  (a)  The  basal  segment  of  an 
insect  s abdomen  when  it  is  short  and  strongly  constrict- 
ed before  and  behind,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  separated, 
not  only  from  the  thorax,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  term  is  especially  used  in  describing  ants,  some 
species  of  which  have  the  second  abdominal  ring  con- 
stneted  in  the  same  manner,  forming  a second  node  be- 
hind  the  first.  (6)  A notch  in  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
wing  of  a dragon-fly  where  the  marginal  and  costal  veins 
meet  and  appear  to  be  knotted  together. 

5.  In  bot.,  the  definite  part  of  a stem  which 
normally  bears  a leaf,  or  a whorl  of  leaves,  or 
in  cryptogams,  such  as  Equisetum  and  Chara, 
the  points  on  the  stem  at  which  foliar  organs 
of  various  kinds  are  borne.  See  cut  in  next 
column. — 6.  In  astron.,  one  of  the  points  in 
which  two  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
such  as  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  or  the  orbit  of 
a planet  and  the  ecliptic,  intersect  each  other ; 
especially,  one  of  the  points  at  which  a celestial 
orbit  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  node  at 
which  a heavenly  body  passes  or  appears  to  pass  to  the 
north  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  or  great  circle  with  which 
its  own  orbit  or  apparent  orbit  is  compared  is  called  the 
ascending  node ; that  where  it  descends  to  the  south  is 
called  the  descending  node.  (See  dragon's  head  and  tail, 
under  dragon.)  At  the  vernal  equinox  the  sun  is  in  its 
ascending  node,  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in  its  descending 
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Stems,  showing  the  nodes  of  (i)  Lolium  Revenue  ; (2)  Equisetum  ar- 
vense ; (3)  Polygonum  nodosum  ; (4)  Nerium  Oleander. 

node.  The  straight  line  joining  the  nodes  is  called  the 
line  of  nodes. 

7.  In  acoustics,  a point  or  line  in  a vibrating 
body,  whether  a stretched  string  or  membrane, 
a solid  rod,  plate,  or  bell,  or  a column  of  air, 
which,  when  the  body  is  thrown  into  vibration, 
remains  either  absolutely  or  relatively  at  rest: 
opposed  to  loop. — 8.  Figuratively,  a knot;  an 
entanglement.  [Rare.] 

There  are  characters  which  are  continually  creating 
collisions  and  nodes  for  themselves  in  dramas  which  no- 
body is  prepared  to  act  with  them. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xix. 

9.  In  dialing,  a point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of 
a dial,  by  the  shadow  of  or  light  through  which 
either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furni- 
ture, orthe  parallels  of  the  sun’s  declination  and 
his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  etc.,  in  dials  with  furni- 
ture, are  shown. — 10.  In  geom.:  (a)  A point 
upon  a curve  such  that  any  line  passing  through 
it  cuts  the  curve  at  fewer  distinct  points  than 
lines  in  general  do.  At  a node  a curve  has  two  or 
more  distinct  tangents.  If  two  of  these  are  real,  the 
curve  appears  to  cross  itself  at  this  point ; if  they  are  all 
imaginary,  the  point  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  real 
part  of  the  curve,  (i)  A double  point  of  a surface ; 
a point  where  there  is  more  than  one  tangent- 
plane  ; especially,  a conical  point  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  in  the  infinitesimally  dis- 
tant neighborhood  is  that  of  a double  cone  of 
any  order.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  nodes  of  sur- 
faces, as  trinodes,  binodes,  and  unodes( see  these  words),  as 
well  as  nodal  curves.  See  nodal,  (c)  A point  of  a 
surface : so  called  because  it  is  a node  of  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  the  surface  with  the 

tangent-plane  at  that  point.  Cayley Lunar 

nodes,  the  points  at  which  the  orbit  of  the  moon  cuts  the 
ecliptic. — Nodes  of  Ranvier,  apparent  constrictions  in 
the  peripheral  medullated  nerve-fibers,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, where  the  white  substance  is  interrupted. 

node-and-flecnode  (nod'and-flek'nod),  n.  A 
singularity  of  a surface  consisting  of  a double 
tangent-plane  which  intersects  the  surface  in 
a curve  having  a flecnode  at  one  of  the  points 
of  tangency. 

node-and-spinode  (nod'and-spi'nod),  n.  A 
singularity  of  a surface  consisting  of  a double 
tangent-plane  having  a parabolic  contact  at  one 
of  the  points  of  tangency. 

node-couple  (nod'kup'T),  n.  A pair  of  points 
on  a surface  at  which  one  plane  is  tangent:  so 
called  because  a point  of  tangency  of  two  sur- 
faces is  always  a node  of  their  curve  of  inter- 
section— Node-couple  curve,  a curve  on  a surface 
the  locus  of  all  its  node-couples. 

node-CUSp  (nod'kusp),  n.  A singularity  of  a 
plane  curve  produced  by  the  union  of  a node,  a 
cusp,  an  inflection,  and  a bitangent;  a ram- 
phoid  cusp. 

node-plane  (nod'plan),  n.  A tangent-plane  to 
a surface.  Cayley. 

node-triplet  (nod'trip"let),  n.  A singularity  of 
a surface  consisting  of  a plane  which  touches 
the  surface  in  three  points. 

nodi,  n.  Plural  of  nodus. 

nodiak  (no'di-ak),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
Papuan  spiny  ant-eater,  Zaglossus  or  Acantho- 
glossus  bruijni . It  is  of  more  robust  form  than  the 
common  Australian  echidna,  with  a much  longer  decurved 
snout,  three-clawed  feet,  and  spiny  tongue;  the  color  is 
blackish  with  white  spines.  The  animal  lives  in  burrows, 
and  subsists  on  insects.  See  cut  under  Echidnidoe. 

nodical  (nod'i-kal),  a.  [<  node  + -ic-al.]  In 
astron.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  nodes:  applied 
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to  a revolution  from  a node  to  the  same  node 
again : as,  the  nodical  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
nodicorn  (nod'i-k6rn),  a.  [<  L.  nodus,  knot,  4- 
cornu  = E.  horn.]  Having  nodose  antennae, 
as  certain  hemipterous  insects, 
nodiferous  (no-dif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  nodus,  knot, 
*.+  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  In  hot.,  bearing  nodes, 
nodiforin  (no'di-form),  a.  [<  L.  nodus,  knot, 
+ forma,  form.]  In  entom.,  having  the  form 
of  a knot  or  little  swelling:  specifically  said 
of  a tarsal  joint  when  it  is  small  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  contiguous  joints. 

Nodosaria  (no-do-sa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nodo- 
sus,  knotty  (see  nodose ),  + -aria.]  A genus  of 
polythalamie  or  multilocular  foraminifers,  typ- 
ical of  the  Nodosariidee.  The  cells  are  thrown  out 
from  the  primitive  spherule  in  linear  series  so  as  to  form 
a shell  composed  of  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  a 
straight  or  curved  line.  They  occur  fossil  in  Chalk,  Ter- 
tiary, and  recent  formations. 

nodosarian  (no-do-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Nodosaria : ap- 
plied especially  to  a stage  of  development  re- 
sembling Nodosaria. 

II.  n.  A member  of  tbe  genus  Nodosaria. 
Nodosariidse  (n6"do-sa-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nodosaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  perforate  Fo- 
raminifera,  typified  by  the  genus  Nodosaria. 
nodosarine  (no-do-sa'rin),  a.  [<  Nodosaria  + 
-ine1.]  Pertaining  to  Nodosaria  or  the  Nodo- 
sariidee,  or  having  their  characters, 
nodose  (no'dos),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  nodoso,  < L. 
nodosus,  knotty,  < nodus,  a knot:  see  node.]  1. 
In  bot.,  knotty  or  knobby;  provided  with  knots 
or  internal  transverse  partitions,  as  the  leaves 
of  some  species  of  Juncus. — 2.  In  zodl.:  (a) 
Having  a node  or  nodes:  said  of  a longitudinal 
body  which  is  swollen  or  dilated  at  one  or  more 
points.  (6)  Having  knot-like  swellings  on  the 
surface. — Nodose  antennae,  in  entom..  antennae  hav- 
ing one,  two,  or  more  enlarged  and  knot-like  joints,  the 
^others  being  slender. 

nodosity  (no-dos'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  nodosities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  nodosite  =’lt.  nodositti,  < LL.  nodositas, 
nodosity,  < L.  nodosus,  knotty : see  nodose.]  1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  nodose  or  knotty ; 
knottiness. — 2.  A knotty  swelling  or  protuber- 
ance ; a knot. 

No,  no ; ...  it  [Croft's  Life  of  Young!  is  not  a good 
imitation  of  Johnson ; it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force ; it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength ; it  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without 
the  inspiration.  Burke,  in  Prior,  xvi. 

nodous  (no'dus),  a.  [<  L.  nodosus,  knotty:  see 
nodose.]  Knotty ; full  of  knots.  [Rare.] 

This  [the  ring-flngerl  is  seldom  or  last  of  all  affected  with 
the  gout,  and  when  that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue 
not  long  after.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

nodular  (nod'u-lar),  a.  [<  nodule  + -ar$.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  tbe  form  of  a nodule  or 

knot;  consisting  of  nodules Nodular  iron  ore. 

Same  as  eaglestone. 

nodularious  (nod-u-la'ri-us),  a.  [<  nodule  + 
- arious. ] Having  nodules;  characterized  by 
small  knots  or  lumps. 

nodulated  (nod'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  nodule  + -ate  1 
+ -ed2.]  Having  nodules;  nodose. 

On  the  hard  palate  . . . was  an  irregularly  raised  patch 
of  nodulated  character.  Lancet,  No.  3457,  p.  1119. 

nodulation  (nod-u-la'skon),  n.  [<  nodule  + 
-ation.~\  The  state  of  being  nodulated;  also, 
the  process  of  becoming  nodulated. 

The  nodulation  of  the  material  may  go  on  in  that  posi- 
tion. Science,  XIII.  146. 

nodule  (nod'ul),  n.  [<  L.  nodulus , a little  knot, 
dim.  of  nodus , a knot:  see  node.~\  A little  knot 
or  lump.  Specifically— (a)  In  anat.,  the  anterior  end 
of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  pro- 
jecting into  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  uvula. 
Also  called  laminated  tubercle  and  nodulus.  ( b ) In  entom., 
a small  rounded  elevation  on  a surface ; a tubercle.  ( c ) In 
hot.,  the  strongly  refractive  thickening  to  be  observed  on 
the  valval  side  of  many  diatom  frustules,  occurring  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  central  clear  space  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  transverse  strife,  (d)  In  geol.,  a rounded, 
variously  shaped  mineral  mass:  a form  of  concretionary 
structure  frequently  seen,  especially  in  clay  and  argilla- 
ceous limestones.  The  earthy  carbonate  of  iron  (clay- 
ironstone),  an  important  ore,  very  commonly  occurs  in 
the  nodular  form.  The  common  clay-stones  called  fairy- 
stones  in  Scotland,  clay  dogs  in  America,  and  Loess-mdnn- 
chen  in  Germany,  furnish  a good  illustration.  The  nu- 
cleus of  all  these  is  often  some  organized  substance,  as  a 
piece  of  sponge,  a shell,  a fish,  or  the  excrement  of  fishes 
or  other  animals  ; but  sometimes  an  inorganic  fragment 
serves  as  the  center.  Nodules,  as  of  troilite,  graphite, 
etc.,  often  occur  in  masses  of  meteoric  iron.  See  me- 
teorite.—Lymphoid  nodules.  See  lymphoid.— Nodules 
Of  Arantius.  See  coipora  Arantii,  under  corpus. 

noduled  (nod'uld),  a.  [<  nodule  4-  -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing little  knots  or  lumps. 

Dissect  with  hammers  fine 
The  granite  rock,  the  nodul’d  flint  calcine. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin,  Botanical  Garden,  i.  2.  298.  ( Latham .) 
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noduli,  re.  Plural  of  modulus. 
noduliferous  (nod-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  modu- 
lus, a little  knot,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Having 
or  bearing  nodules. 

noduliform  (nod/u-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  modulus, 
a little  knot,  + forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of 
nodule;  bearing  nodules  or  knots, 
nodulose,  nodulous  (nod'u-los,  -lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
nodulosus,  < L.  modulus , a little  knot:  see  nodr 
+ ule.]  In  bot.,  having  little  knots;  knotty, 
nodulus  (nod'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  noduli  (-11).  [NL., 

< L.  modulus',  a little  knot:  see  nodule .]  In  anat., 
a nodule.  For  specific  use  as  the  name  of  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  see  nodule  (a). 

nodus  (no'dus),  n. ; pi.  nodi  (-dl).  [L.,  a knot, 
node:  see  node.]  1.  A knot. — 2.  In  music, 
an  enigmatical  canon. — Nodus  cursorius,  a name 
given  by  Nothnagel  to  a part  of  the  caudate  nucleus  lying 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  mechanical  or 
chemical  stimulation  of  this  point  is  stated  by  him  to  pro- 
duce forced  movements  of  leaping  and  running  either 
straight  forward  or  in  a circle. 

Nceggerathia  (neg-e-ra'thi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  J.  Noggerathfa  German  mining  engineer 
and  geologist  (1788-1877).]  A genus  of  fossil 
plants  described  by  Sternberg  (1822),  found  in 
the  European  coal-measures,  but  only  rarely, 
and  in  regard  to  the  affinities  of  which  there 
have  been  much  doubt  and  discussion.  Some  of 
the  latest  authorities  place  it  among  the  Cycadacew.  The 
nervation  of  the  leaves  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  gingko-tree.  Lesquereux  describes  certain 
fossil  plants  occurring  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  Appa- 
lachian trough,  which  more  nearly  resemble  Nceggerathia 
than  do  any  others  found  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
generic  name  of  Whittleseya. 

Noel,  «.  See  Nowel1. 

noematic  (no-e-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  virgia,  a per- 
ception, a thought,  understanding,  < voeiv,  see, 
perceive,  < vAog,  vovr,  perception,  mind:  see 
nous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  understanding: 
mental;  intellectual. 

noematical  (nd-e-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  noematic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  noematic.  Cudworth,  Morality, 
iv.  3. 

noematically  (no-e-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
understanding  or  mind.  Dr.  H.  More,  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  i.  2. 

noemics  (no-em'iks),  re.  [<  Gr.  vAr/ga,  a per- 
ception (see  noematic),  + -ics.]  The  science 
of  the  understanding;  intellectual  science. 
[Rare.] 

Noetian  (no-e'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Noiyrdf, 
Noetus  (see  def.),  4-  -mu.  ] I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Noetus  or  Noetianism. 

II.  n.  A follower  of  Noetus  of  Smyrna  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  about  A.  D.  200  founded  a 
Monarehian  sect  or  school,  and  taught  a form 
of  Patripassianism. 

Noetianism  (no-e'shian-izm),  re.  [<  Noetian  + 
-ism.]  The  teachings  of  Noetus  or  of  the  Noe- 
*tians.  See  Noetian. 

noetic  (no-et'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vw/tikAs,  quick  of 
perception,  < votjmc,  a perception,  vor/ror,  per- 
ceivable, also  perceiving,  < voeiv,  perceive,  see, 

< v6oe,  vovg,  perception,  understanding,  mind: 
see  nous.]  Relating  to,  performed  by,  or  origi- 
nating in  the  intellect. 

I would  employ  the  word  noetic  . . . to  express  all  those 
cognitions  that  originate  in  the  mind  itself. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxviii. 
Noetic  world,  the  archetypal  world  of  Plato. 
noetical(no-et'i-kal),o.  [<  noetic  + -al.]  Same 
as  noetic. 

no-eye  pea  (no'i  pe).  A variety  of  pulse  pro- 
duced by  the  shrub  Cajan  Cajan.  [Jamaica.] 
ncft.  A contraction  of  ne  of,  not  of  or  nor  of. 
nog1  (nog),  re.  [A  var.  of  knag ; cf.  Sw.  lcnagg,  a 
knot,  knag,  = Dan.  knag,  knage,  a knot,  a wood- 
en peg,  the  cog  of  a wheel:  see  knag.]  1.  A 
wooden  pin;  specifically,  in  ship-carp.,  a tree- 
nail driven  through  the  heel  of  each  shore  that 
supports  the  ship  on  the  slip. — 2.  One  of  the 
pins  or  combinations  of  pins  and  antifriction 
rollers  in  the  lever  of 
a clutch-coupling,  at- 
tached to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  bifurcations  of 
the  clutch-lever,  and 
working  in  a groove 
turned  in  and  entirely 
around  the  movable 
part  of  the  clutch,  for 
sliding  the  latter  along 
the  feather  of  the  rotat- 
ing shaft  to  engage  it 
with  its  counterpart  on 
the  shaft  to  be  rotated. 

— 3.  A brick-shaped  n0BSii;S.ri /-shafti 
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piece  of  wood  inserted  in  an  internal  wall;  a 
timber-brick. — 4.  In  mining,  a cog;  a square 
block  of  wood  used  to  build  up  a chock  or  cog- 
pack  for  supporting  the  roof  in  a coal-mine. 

— 5.  pi.  The  shank-bones.  Halliwell.  [ITov. 
Eng.] 

nog1  (nog),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nogged,  ppr.  Hog- 
ging. [<  nog 1,  re.]  1.  In  ship-carp.,  to  secure 
by  a nog  or  treenail. — 2.  To  fill  with  brick- 
work. See  Hogging. 

nog2  (nog),  re.  [Abbr.  of  noggin.]  1.  A little 
pot;  a mug;  a noggin. — 2.  A kind  of  strong 
ale. 

Dog  Walpole  laid  a quart  of  nog  on  ’t 
He  ’d  either  make  a hog  or  dog  on ’t. 

Swift,  Upon  the  Horrid  Plot. 
Norfolk  nog,  a strong  kind  of  ale  brewed  in  Norfolk, 
England. 

Here's  Norfolk  nog  to  be  had  at  next  door. 

Vanbrugh,  Journey  to  London,  i.  2. 

noggen  (nog'n),  a.  [<  nog-s  + -ere2.]  1.  Made 
of  nogs  or  hemp.  Hence — 2.  Thick;  clumsy; 
rough.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
noggin  (nog'in),  re.  [Also  knoggin,  and  in  other 
forms  naggin,  knaggie ; connected  with  nog, 
knog,  knag,  a pin,  a short  thick  piece,  Dan. 
knag,  a peg,  Sw.  knagg,  a peg,  knot,  cog, 
wooden  handle,  etc.:  see  knag.]  1.  A vessel 
of  wood ; also,  a mug  or  similar  vessel  of  any 
material. 

The  furniture  of  this  Caravansera  consisted  of  a large 
iron  Pot,  two  oaken  Tables,  two  Benches,  two  Chairs,  and 
a Potheen  Noggin.  Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  196. 

2.  Thecontentsof  suchavessel;  asmallamount 
of  liquor,  as  much  as  might  suffice  for  one  per- 
son. 

The  sergeant  . . . brought  up  his  own  mug  of  beer, 
into  which  a noggin  of  gin  had  been  put. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

3.  One  end  of  a keg  that  has  been  sawn  into 
halves,  used  for  various  purposes  on  shipboard. 

— 4.  The  head;  the  noddle.  [Oolloq.] 
nogging  (nog'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  nog1,  v.] 

1 . In  building,  brickwork  serving  to  fill  the  in- 
terstices between  wooden  quarters,  especially 
in  partitions. — 2.  In  ship-carp.,  the  act  of  se- 
curing the  heels  of  the  shores  with  treenails. 
See  nog1 — Nogging-pieces,  horizontal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fitting  in  between  the  quarters  in  brick-nogging  and 
nailed  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  brick- 
work. Also  noggin. 

noggle  (nog'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  noggled,  ppr. 
noggling.  [Of.  Haggle.]  To  walk  awkwardly. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

noggler  (nog'ler),  re.  An  awkward  or  bungling 
person.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

noggy  (nog'i),«.  [Appar.  < nog-  + -i/1.]  Tipsy; 
intoxicated.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

HOghtt,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  naught, 
not l. 

nogs  (nogz),  re.  [Origin  obscure.  Hence  nog- 
gen.]  Hemp.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nohow  (no'how),  adv.  [<  no2,  adv.,  + how1.] 
1.  In  no  manner;  notin  any  way;  not  at  all. 
[Colloq.] — 2.  Out  of  one’s  ordinary  way;  out 
of  sorts.  [Slang.]  — To  look  nohow,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  or  embarrassed.  Davits.  [Slang.] 

I could  not  speak  a word ; I dare  say  I looked  no-how. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  161. 
Then,  struck  with  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  young 
man’s  face,  she  added  “Ain’t  Mr.  B.  so  well  thi3  morning? 
you  look  all  nohow.” 

In  Dickens,  Dr.  Marigold’s  Prescriptions. 

noiancet,  «.  See  noyance. 
noiet,  v.  and  re.  See  noy. 
noil  (noil),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  noyle ; < OF. 
noiel,  noyel,  nuiel,  noel,  nouyau,  a button, buckle; 
appar.  same  as  noiel,  etc.,  a kernel  (see  newel1, 
ngwel2),  but  perhaps  dim.  of  nou,  < L.  nodus,  a 
knot : see  node.]  The  short  fiber  that  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  long  fiber  in  the  process  of 
combing  wool  or  cotton.  These  are  used  for  felting 
purposes,  or  are  made  into  inferior  yams,  which  are  put 
into  cloth  to  increase  its  thickness.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  waste  silk. 

No  person  shall  put  any  noyles,  thrums,  etc. , or  other  de- 
ceivahle  thing,  into  any  broad  woolen  cloth. 

Slat.  Jac.  I.,  c.  18,  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser., 

[X.  86. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  various  forms  of  combing  ma- 
chine now  in  use  to  separate  the  “ top  ” or  long  fibre  from 
the  noil  or  short  and  broken  wool.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  660. 

noil-yarn  (noil'yarn),  re.  An  inf  erior  quality  of 
yarn  spun  from  the  combings  of  waste  silk  or 
wool. 

nointf  (noint),  v.  t.  [Also  dial,  mint;  < ME. 
nointen,  by  apheresis  from  anoint:  see  anoint.] 
Same  as  anoint. 

Noynt  hem  ther-wyth  ay  when  thow  may. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  218. 
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She  fetched  to  vs 

Ambrosia,  that  an  aire  most  odorous 
Bears  still  about  it ; which  she  nointed  round 
Our  either  nosthrils  and  in  it  quite  drown’d 
The  nastie  whale-smell.  Chapman , odyssey,  iv.  595. 

noisancet  (noi'zans),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
nuisance. 

And  yef  ye  take  eny  of  owres,  thei  shull  helpe  yow  to 
oure  noysaunce.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  456. 

Much  noisance  they  have  every  where  by  wolves. 

Holland , tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  63.  (Davies.) 

noisantf  (noi'zant),  a.  [ME.  noisaunt , < OF. 
nuisant,  ppr.  of  nuisir , F.  nuire , < L.  nocere, 
hurt,  harm:  s ee  nocent.  Cf .noisance.]  Harm- 
ful; troublesome. 

Iff  it  be,  ye  shall  haue  gretly  to  doo 
Huge  noisaunt  pannes  with  aduersite. 

And  desherile  be  wretchedly  also. 

^ Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1046. 

noise  (noiz),  n.  [<  ME.  noise,  noyse,  < OF.  noise, 
noyse , noisse,  nose,  noxe,  noce,  F.  noise  = Pr. 
7iausa,  noysa,  nueiza  = OSp.  noxa,  a dispute, 
wrangle,  strife,  noise;  origin  uncertain;  ac- 
cording to  some,  < L.  nausea,  disgust,  nausea 
(see  nausea );  according  to  others,  < L.  noxia , 
hurt,  harm,  damage,  injury  (see  noxious );  but 
neither  explanation  is  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
either  form  or  sense.  Confusion  of  form  and 
sense  with  some  other  words,  as  those  repre- 
sented by  noisance,  noisant,  and  annoy,  noy, 
noysome , noisome , etc.,  seems  to  have  occurred.] 

1 . A sound  of  any  kind  and  proceeding  from 
any  source;  especially,  an  annoying  or  dis- 
agreeable sound,  or  a mixture  of  confused 
sounds ; a din : as,  the  noise  of  falling  water ; 
the  noise  of  battle.  In  acoustics  a noise,  as  opposed  to 
a tone , is  the  medley  of  sound  produced  by  confused  and 
practically  unanalyzable  vibrations. 

Ther  sholdeyehaue  herde  grete  brekinge  of  speres,  and 
grete  noyse  of  swerdesvpon  helmesand  vpon  sheldes,  that 
the  swonde  was  herde  in  to  the  t itee  clerly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  207. 

There  is  very  little  noise  in  this  City  of  Publick  Cries  of 
things  to  be  sold,  or  any  .Disturbance  from  Pamphlets  and 
Hawkers.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  22. 

Standing  on  the  polished  marble  floor. 

Leave  all  the  noises  of  the  square  behind. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  t’aradise,  I.  4. 

2.  Outcry;  clamor;  loud,  importunate,  or  con- 
tinued talk:  as,  to  make  a great  noise  about 
triflgjs. — 3.  Frequent  talkj  much  public  con- 
versation or  discussion;  stir. 

Though  ther  were  a noyse  among  the  prese, 

Yet  wist  he  wele  as  forfayre  Clarionas, 

That  he  was  no  thing  gilty  in  that  case. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1517. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which 
has  made  so  much  noise  in  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the 
least  infection.  Spectator. 

Adventurers,  like  prophets,  though  they  make  great 
noise  abroad,  have  seldom  much  celebrity  in  their  own 
countries.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  105. 

4f.  Report;  rumor. 

Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  in- 
stantly. Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  2.  145. 

They  say  you  are  bountiful ; 

I like  the  noise  well,  and  I come  to  try  it. 

Fletcher  ( and  Massinger  ?),  Lover’s  Progress,  i.  2. 
But,  in  pure  earnest, 

How  trolls  the  common  noise  ? 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  i.  1. 

5f.  A set  or  company  of  musicians;  a band. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak’s  noise ; Mistress 
Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  13. 

Proclaim  his  idol  lordship, 

More  than  ten  criers,  or  six  noise  of  trumpets ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  8. 

Were ’t  not  a rare  jest,  if  they  should  come  sneaking 
upon  us,  like  a horrible  noise  of  fiddlers? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  3. 

Canst  thou  hear  this  stuff,  Freeman?  I cou’d  as  soon 
suffer  a whole  Noise  of  Flatterers  at  a great  Man’s  Levee  ' 
in  a Morning.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

6f.  Offense;  offensive  savor. 

He  enfecte  the  firmament  with  his  felle  noise. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  936. 
To  make  a noise  in  the  worla,  to  be  much  talked  of; 
attain  such  notoriety  or  renown  as  to  be  a subject  of  fre- 
quent talk  or  of  public  comment  or  discussion. 

The  mighty  Empires  which  have  made  the  greatest 
noise  in  the  world  have  taken  up  but.  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  whole  earth.  Stillingflect,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 
= S*m.  3.  Tone,  etc.  (see  sound,  n.,  2 and  3);  din,  clatter, 
blare,  hubbub,  racket,  uproar. 

noise  (noiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  noised,  ppr.  nois- 
ing. [<  ME.  noisen,  noy  sen  ; from  the  noun.] 
I.f  intrans.  To  sound. 

Other  harm 

Those  terrours  which  thou  speak’st  of  did  me  none ; 

I never  fear’d  they  could,  though  noising  loud. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  488. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  spread  by  rumor  or  report; 
report:  often  with  abroad. 
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Ryght  thus  the  peple  merily  ioyng 
As  off  the  good  rule  noysed  of  thaim  to. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1556. 
All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad.  Luke  i.  65. 

It  is  noised  he  hath  a mass  of  treasure. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  404. 
2f.  To  report  of;  spread  rumors  concerning; 
accuse  publicly. 

The  wydow  noysyth  you,  Sir  Thomas,  that  ye  sold  awey 
salt  but  for  xxs.  that  she  might  hafe  had  xls.  for  every 
wey ; I pray  you  aunswer  that  for  your  acquytaille. 

Paxton  Letters , I.  228. 
And  for  as  mech  as  I am  credybilly  informyd  how  that 
Sir  Myle  Stapylton,  knyght,  with  other  yll  dysposed  per- 
sones,  defame  and  falsly  noyse  me  in  morderyng  of  Thomas 
Denys,  the  Crowner,  . . . and  the  seyd  Stapylton  ferther- 
more  noyseth  me  with  gret  robries.  Poston  Letters,  II.  27. 

3f.  To  disturb  with  noise.  Dryden. 
noiseful  (noiz'ful),  a.  [<  noise  + -fulJ]  Noisy; 
loud;  clamorous;  making  much  noise  or  talk. 
He  sought  for  quiet,  and  content  of  mind, 

Which  noiseful  towns  and  courts  can  never  know. 

Dryden,  Epil.  Spoken  at  Oxford  (1674),  1.  5. 

noiseless  (noiz'les),  a.  [<  noise  + -less. 2 Mak- 
ing no  noise  or  bustle ; silent. 

On  our  quick’st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  S.  41. 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

noiselessly  (noiz'les-li),  adv.  In  a noiseless 
manner;  without  noise;  silently, 
noiselessness  (noiz'les -ties),  n.  The  state  of 
being  noiseless  or  silent;  absence  of  noise; 
silence. 

noisette  (nwo-zet'),  n.  [F.,  < Noisette,  a proper 
name,  < noisette,  dim.  of  noix,  a nut,  < L.  nux, 
a nut : see  nucleus. 2 A variety  of  rose. 

The  great  yellow  noisette  swings  its  canes  across  the 
window.  Kingsley. 

noisily  (noi'zi-li),  adv.  In  a noisy  manner; 
with  noise ; with  noisiness, 
noisiness  (noi'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
noisy;  loudness  of  sound;  elamorousness. 
noisome  (noi'sum),  a.  [Formerly  also  noysome, 
noisom ; < noy  + -some.  Not  connected  with 
noise.]  If.  Hurtful;  mischievous;  noxious: 
as,  a noisome  pestilence. 

I send  my  four  sore  judgments  upon  Jerusalem,  the 
sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the  noisome  beast,  and  the 
pestilence.  Ezek.  xiv.  21. 

Sir  John  Forster,  I dare  well  say, 

Made  us  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  189). 
They  became  noysome  euen  to  the  very  persons  of  men. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  140. 

2.  Offensive  to  sight  or  smell,  especially  to 
the  latter ; producing  loathing  or  disgust ; dis- 
gusting; specifically,  ill-smelling. 

Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul 
breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  53. 
Under  the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  distrain- 
ed, and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noisome  jail  after  an- 
other, among  highwaymen  and  housebreakers. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

3.  Disagreeable,  in  a general  sense ; extreme- 
ly offensive.  [Rare.] 

She  was  a horrid  little  girl,  . . . and  had  a slow,  crab- 
like way  of  going  along,  without  looking  at  what  she  was 
about,  which  was  very  noisome  and  detestable. 

Dickens,  Message  from  the  Sea,  iii. 
-Syn.  2.  Pernicious,  etc.  See  noxious. 

noisomely  (noi'sum-li),  adv.  Offensively  to 
sight  or  smell ; with  noxious  or  offensive  odors, 
noisomeness  (noi'sum-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  noisome,  hurtful,  unwholesome,  or  offen- 
sive; noxiousness;  offensiveness. 

Foggy  noisomeness  from  fens  or  marshes. 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 
There  was  not  a touch  of  anything  wholesome,  or  pleas- 
ant, or  attractive,  to  relieve  the  noisomeness  of  the  Ghetto 
to  its  visitors.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xiv. 

noisy  (noi'zi),  a.  [(.noise  + -y  1 . ] 1.  Making 

a loud  noise  or  sound;  clamorous;  turbulent. 

Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his  closet,  he 
is  sure  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  noisy  crowd.  Swift. 

2.  Full  of  noise ; characterized  by  noise ; at- 
tended with  noise : as,  a noisy  place ; a noisy 
quarrel. 

0 leave  the  noisy  town  ! O come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me ! 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  ii.  36. 
Noisy  duck.  See  duck’t.  - Syn.  Vociferous,  blatant,  brawl- 
ing, uproarious,  boisterous, 
nokt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nock. 
noket,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nook. 
nokes  (noks),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  surname 
Nokes,  which  is  due  to  ME.  okes,  oaks.]  A 
ninny ; a simpleton. 
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nokettt,  n.  [A  dim.  of  noke,  nook.  ] A nook  of 
ground.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nokta  (nok'ta),  n.  A rhomboidal  mark  in  a 
table  of  logarithms  to  mark  a change  of  the 
figure  in  a certain  place  of  decimals. 

Nola  (no'la),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Nolidce,  founded  by  Leachin  1819,  by  him  placed 
in  Pyrales,  by  others  referred  to  Bombyces. 
The  fore  wings  are  short,  much  widened  behind,  with 
moderately  pointed  tips  and  a slightly  curved  hind  bor- 
der ; there  are  patches  of  raised  scales  below  the  costa,  in 
variable  number ; the  hind  wings  are  short,  rounded,  and 
unmarked ; nervures  3 and  4,  6 and  7 rise  on  long  stalks, 
or  4 is  wanting;  and  the  male  antennae  are  strongly  cili- 
ated or  pectinated.  The  larvae  are  broad  and  flat,  with  14 
legs  and  hairy  warts.  It  is  a wide-spread  genus,  rather 
northern.  N.  sorghiella  feeds  on  sorghum  in  the  United 
States. 

Nolana  (no-la'nii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1762), 
< LL.  nola,  a little  bell  (for  a dog) ; a doubtful 
word,  occurring  but  once,  with  a var.  nota,  a 
mark,  sign,  prob.  the  right  form.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Nolanacese,  characterized  by  the  broadly 
bell-shaped  angled  corolla  and  basilar  style. 
There  are  about  20  species,  of  Chile  and  Peru,  mainly 
maritime.  They  are  prostrate  or  spreading  plants  with 
undivided  leaves  and  bluish  flowers  in  the  axils.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Chilean  bell-flower.  -V.  atriplici- 
folia,  with  sky-blue  flowers,  having  white  and  yellow  cen- 
ter, is  the  most  frequently  cultivated. 

Nolanacese  (no-la-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Du- 
mortier,  1829),  < Nolana  -4-  - acese .]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  typified 
by  the  genus  Nolana,  and  distinguished  by  the 
plicate  corolla  and  fruit  divided  into  nutlet-like 
lobes.  Three  genera  and  60  species  are  known,  all  na- 
tives of  South  America.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Now  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  Menthacese  and  Solanaceie. 
noldt.  A contraction  of  ne  wolde,  would  not. 
nolet,  n.  See  noil. 

nolens  volens  (no'lenz  vo'lenz).  [L.:  nolens, 
ppr.  of  nolle,  be  unwilling  (see  nolition ) ; volens, 
ppr.  of  velle,  be  willing : see  volition .]  Unwill- 
ing (or)  willing;  willy-nilly. 

Nolidse  (nol'i-de),  re. pi.  [NL.,  < Nola  + -ida.] 
A family  of  moths  named  from  the  genus  Nola. 
noli-me-tangere  (no'li-me-tan'je-re),  n.  [<  L. 
noli  me  tangere,  touch  me  not ; noli,  2d  pers. 
impv.  of  nolle,  not  wish,  be  unwilling  (see  •no- 
lition) ■ me  = E.  me;  tangere,  touch  (see  tan- 
gent). CL  touch-me-not.]  1.  In  hot. : (a)  A plant, 
Impatiens  Noti-tangere.  (b)  A plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Ecballium,  the  wild  or  squirting  cucumber. 
— 2.  In  med.,  a lupus  or  epithelioma  or  other 
eroding  ulcer  of  the  face;  more  especially,  lupus 
of  the  nose. — 3.  A picture  representing  Jesus 
appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  after  his 
resurrection,  as  related  in  John  xx. 
nolition  (no-lish'on),  n.  [=  F.  nolition  = Sp. 
nolicidn  = l'g.  noliqao;  < L.  nolle  (1st  pers.  sing, 
pres.  ind.  nolo),  be  unwilling  (<  ne,  not,  + velle, 
will),  + -ition.  Cf.  volition.  Cf.  LL.  nolentia, 
unwillingness.]  Unwillingness:  the  opposite 
of  volition.  [Rare.] 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a temptation  for  a 
month  together,  and  so  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so 
long  the  man  hath  a nolition,  and  a direct  enmity  against 
the  lust.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  640. 

nollt  (nol),  n.  [Also  n ole,  nowl,  noul, noule;  < ME. 
nol,  noil,  nolle,  the  head,  neck,  < AS.  hnol, 
(hnoll-)  = OHG.  hnol,  nollo  = MHG.  nol,  the  top 
of  the  head.]  1.  The  head. 

Though  this  be  derklich  endited  (for  a dull  nolle, 

Miche  nede  is  it  not  to  mwse  there-on. 

Rickard  the  Redeless , i.  20. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 

For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must, 

Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats  see. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  39. 
2.  Head-work;  hard  study. 

Then  I would  desire  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Leaver  to  re- 
mit the  scholars  a day  of  noule  and  punishment,  that  they 
might  remember  me. 

Ascham,  To  the  Fellows  of  St.  John’s,  Oct.,  1561. 

nolle  (nol'e),  v.  i.  [<  nolle  (prosequi).]  To  enter 
a nolle  prosequi. 

nolleity  (no-le'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  nolle,  be  unwilling 
(see  nolition),  + - e-ity .]  Unwillingness;  no- 
lition. Roget.  [Rare.] 
nolle  prosequi  (nol'e  pros'e-kwi).  [L.:  nolle, 
be  unwilling;  prosequi,  follow  after,  prosecute: 
see  nolition  and  prosequi.]  In  law:  (a)  in  civil 
actions,  an  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff 
that  he  will  not  further  prosecute  his  suit,  as 
to  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  cause  of  action, 
or  against  some  or  one  of  several  defendants 
(Bingham)-,  (b)  in  criminal  cases,  a declara- 
tion of  record  from  the  legal  representative  of 
the  government  that  he  will  no  further  prose- 
cute the  particular  indictment  or  some  desig- 
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nated  part  thereof  (Bishop).  Abbreviated  nol. 
pros. 

nolo  contendere  (no'lo  kon-ten 'de-re).  [L.:  no- 
lo, 1st  pers.  sing.  pres,  ind.' of  nolle, he  unwilling; 
contendere,  contend:  see  contend.]  La.  criminal 
law,  a plea  equivalent,  as  against  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  that  of  ‘‘guilty.”  It  submits  to  the 
punishment,  but  does  not  admit  the  facts  al- 
leged. 

nolpet,  v.  [ME.;  origin  obscure.]  I.  trans. 
To  strike. 

And  another,  anon,  he  nolpit  to  ground, 

Shent  of  tho  shalkes,  shudrithom  Itwyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6580. 

ii.  intrans.  To  strike, 
nolpet,  n.  [ME.,  < nolpe , v.J  A blow. 

Eneas  also  auntrid  to  sle 

Amphymak  the  fuerse,  with  a fyne  speire; 

And  Neron  the  noble  with  a nolpe  alse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  14087. 

nol.  pros.  An  abbreviation  of  nolle  prosequi. 
nolt  (nolt),  n.  A variant  of  nout,  neat1. 
noltherd  (nolt'herd),  n.  [Avar,  of  noutherd} 

neatherd. ] A neatherd.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  Noltherds  attend  to  the  cows  on  the  Town  Moors,  on 
which  the  freemen  and  their  widows  have  a right  of  de- 
pasturing cattle.  Municip.  Corp.  Report  (1835),  p.  1646. 

non^t.  A preterit  of  nimX. 
nom2  (non),  n.  [F.,  < L.  nomen , a name:  see 
nomcn.’]  Name.— Nom  de  guerre.  [F.,  lit.  a war- 
name.]  (a\)  Formerly,  in  France,  a name  taken  by  a sol- 
dieron  entering  the  service.  Hence— (&)  A fictitious  name 
temporarily  assumed  for  any  purpose. 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver; 

Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 

Dryden,  Epil.  to  Henry  II.,  1.  6. 

Nom  de  plume.  [F.,  lit.  a pen-name;  a phrase  invented 
in  England,  in  imitation  of  nom  de  guerre , and  not  used  in 
France.]  A pseudonym  used  by  a writer  instead  of  his 
real  name;  a signature  assumed  by  an  author. 

nom.  An  abbreviation  of  nominative. 

noma  (no'ma),  re. ; pi.  nomes  (-me).  [NL.,<Gr. 

vouy,  a spreading,  a corroding  sore : see  nome#.] 
In  med.,  a gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  month 
or  of  the  pudendal  labia  in  children;  when  af- 
fecting the  mouth,  called  also  gangrenous  sto- 
matitis, or  cancrum  oris.  Also  nome. 
nomad  (nom'ad),  a.  and  re.  [Also  nornade ; — 
G.  Dan.  nornade  = Sw.  nomad  = F.  nornade  = 
Sp.  ndmada,  nornade  = Pg.  It.  nornade,  < L.  no- 
mas (nomad-),  < Gr.  vogag  (vogaS-),  roaming  or 
roving  (like  herds  of  cattle),  grazing,  feeding, 

< vkguv,  pasture,  drive  to  pasture,  distribute : 
see  nome A]  I.  a.  Wandering : same  as  no- 
madic. 

II.  re.  A wanderer;  specifically,  one  of  a wan- 
dering tribe ; one  of  a pastoral  tribe  of  people 
who  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  move 
about  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  state 
of  the  pasturage ; hence,  a member  of  any  rov- 
ing race. 

The  Numidian  nomades,  so  named  of  chnunging  their 
pasture,  who  carrie  their  cottages  or  sheddes  (and  those 
are  all  their  dwelling  houses)about  with  them  upon  waines. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  v.  3. 

Nomada  (nom'a-da),  re.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775), 

< Gr.  vogag  (vogaS-),  nomad : see  nomad. ] A ge- 
nus of  naked  bees  or  cuckoo-bees  of  the  family 
Apidw  and  the  subfamily  Cuculin/r.  it  is  of  large 
extent,  over  70  species  occurring  in  North  America  alone. 
The  body  is  of  graceful  form,  almost  entirely  naked,  and 
ornamented  with  pale  markings ; the  abdomen  is  subses- 
sile ; the  legs  are  sparsely  pubescent,  if  at  all  so ; the  sou- 
tellum  is  often  obtusely  bituberculate,  but  has  no  lateral 
teeth:  and  the  stigma  is  well  developed  and  lanceolate. 
The  female  placesher  eggs  in  the  cells  of  Andrena. 

nornade  (nom'ad),  a.  and  re.  Same  as  nomad. 
nomadian  (no-ma'di-an),  re.  [<  nomad  + - ian .] 
A nomad.  North  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 
nomadic  (no-mad'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vogaSucSg,  be- 
longing to  pasturage  or  to  the  life  of  a herds- 
man, pastoral,  < vogag  (vogaS-),  nomad : see  nom- 
ad.] 1.  Wandering;  roving;  leading  the  life 
of  a nomad:  specifically  applied  to  pastoral 
tribes  that  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  wander 
about  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  state 
of  the  pasturage. 

The  Nomadic  races,  who  wander  with  their  herds  and 
flocks  over  vast  plains. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prin.  of  Physiol  (1863),  § 1040. 

2.  Figuratively,  wandering;  changeable;  un- 
settled. 

The  American  is  nomadic  in  religion,  in  ideas,  in  morals, 
and  leaves  his  faith  and  opinions  with  as  much  indifference 
as  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  97. 

nomadically  (no-mad'i-kal-i),  adv.  [<  nomadic 
+ -al  + -ly‘2.]  In  a nomadic  manner:  as,  to 
live  nomadically. 
nomadise,  V.  i.  See  nomadise. 
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nomadism  (nom'a-dizm),  n.  [=  F.  nomadisme; 
as  nomad  + m]  The  state  of  being  a nom- 
ad; nomadic  habits  or  tendencies. 

The  struggles  which  anciently  arose  between  nomadism 
and  the  immature  civilizations  exposed  to  its  encroach- 
ments. Amer.  Anthropologist,  1. 17. 

nomadize  (nom'a-diz),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  nom- 
adized, ppr.  nomadizing.  [=  F.  nomadiser;  as 
nomad  + -fee.  ] To  live  a nomadic  life ; wan- 
der about  from  place  to  place  with  flocks  and 
herds  for  the  sake  of  finding  pasturage;  subsist 
by  the  grazing  of  herds  on  herbage  of  natural 
growth.  Also  spelled  nomadise. 

The  Vogules  nomadize  chiefly  about  the  rivers  Irtish, 
Oby,  Kanqt,  and  Volga.  Tooke. 

A separate  tribe,  the  Filmans,  i.  e.  Finmnans,  nomadize 
about  the  Pazyets,  MotofI,  and  Petchenga  tundras. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  306. 

nomancyt  (no'man-si),  n.  [<  F.  nomancie  (= 
Sp.  nomancia),  abbr.  from  onomancie  (see  ono- 
mancy ),  appar.  by  confusion  with  F.  nom,  name.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  divining  the  destiny  of 
persons  by  the  letters  which  form  their  names. 
Johnson. 

no-man’s-land  (no'manz-land),  n.  1.  A tract 
or  district  to  which  no  one  can  lay  a recognized 
or  established  claim ; a region  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  two  parties ; debatable 
land.  See  debatable. 

Some  observers  have  established  an  intermediate  king- 
dom,  a sortof  no-man' 8-land,  for  the  reception  of  those  de- 
batable organisms  which  cannot  be  definitely  and  posi- 
tively classed  either  amongst  vegetables  or  amongst  ani- 
mals. H.  A.  Nicholson. 

2.  Same  as  Jack’s  land  (which  see,  under  Jack1), 
i, — 3.  A fog-bank. 

nomarch  (nom'ark),  n.  [=  F.  nomarque,  < Gr. 
vopdpxyg,  the  chief  or  governor  of  a province,  < 
vopAg,  a province,  + apxetv,  rule.]  The  gov- 
ernor or  prefect  of  a nome  or  department  in 
modem  Greece. 

nomarchy  (nom'ar-ki),  «.;  pi.  nomarchies  (-kiz). 
[<  Gr.  vopapxia,  the  office  or  government  of  a 
nomarch,  < vopdpxvc,  a nomarch:  see  nomarch.'] 
A government  or  department  under  a nom- 
arch, as  in  modem  Greece;  the  jurisdiction 
of  a nomarch. 

nomarthral  (no-mar'tkral),  a.  [<  Gr.  vdimc, 
law,  + apftpov,  a joint:  see  arthral.]  Normally 
articulated;  not  having  the  dorsolumbar  ver- 
tebral joints  peculiar:  applied  to  the  edentates 
of  the  Old  World,  in  distinction  from  those  of 
the  New  World,  which  are  xenarthral.  T.  Gill, 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  66. 
nomblest,  »•  See  numbles. 
nombret,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  number. 
nombril  (nom'bril),  n.  [<  F.  nombril,  < L.  um- 
bilicus, navel:  see  numbles  and 

umbilicus.]  In  her.,  same  as  na- 
vel point  (which  see,  under  navel). 
nome1!,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of 
name. 

nome2!,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete 
form  of  numb  (original  past  par- 
ticiple of  nim1). 

nome3  (nom),  n.  [<  F.  nome  (in 
alg.),  < L.  nomen,  a name:  see 
nomen,  name1.]  In  alg.,  a term. 
nome4  (nom),  n.  [<  F.  nome  = Pg.  nomo,  < L. 
nomus,  nomos,<,  Gr.  vopdg,  a district,  department, 
province/  vtpziv,  deal  out,  distribute,  have  and 
hold,  use,  dwell  in,  pasture,  graze,  etc. : see 
nim1.]  A province  or  other  political  division 
of  a country,  especially  of  modern  Greece  and 
ancient  Egypt. 

Coins  of  the  names  of  Egypt  were  struck  only  by  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  651. 

nome6  (nom),  n.  [<  F.  nome  = Pg.  nomo;  < 
Gr.  vb; tog,  a usage,  custom,  law,  ordinance,  a 
musical  strain,  a kind  of  song  or  ode,  < ve- 
petv,  distribute,  have  and  hold,  possess,  use, 
etc. : see  nome 4.]  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  a rule  or 
form  of  melodic  composition;  hence,  a song  or 
melody  conforming  to  such  an  artistic  stan- 
dard. Also  nomos. 

Of  the  choric  songs  Westphal  held  that  the  real  model 
was  the  old  Terpandrian  nome. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  163. 

nome6  (no'me),  n.  [<  L.  nome,  usually  in  pi. 
nomce,  < Gr.  voprj,  a spreading  (vopai  e'/.Kuv, 
spreading  sores),  lit.  a grazing,  < vepeiv,  graze: 
see  nome*.]  In  pathol.,  same  as  noma. 
nomen  (no'men),  pi.  nomina  (nom'i-na).  [L., 
a name:  see  name1.]  A name;  specifically, 
a name  distinguishing  the  gens  or  elan,  being 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  names  generally 
borne  by  an  ancient  Roman  of  good  birth : as, 
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Caius  Julius  Caesar,  of  the  gens  of  the  Julii; 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  of  the  gens  of  the  Tul- 
lii.  See  name.  In  natural  history  nomen  has  specific 
uses:  (a)  The  technical  name  of  any  organism  — that  is, 
the  name  which  is  tenable  according  to  recognized  laws 
of  zoological  and  botanical  nomenclature;  an  onym.  (See 
onym.)  (6)  Any  word  which  enters  into  the  usual  bino- 
mial designation  of  a species  of  animals  or  plants ; a ge- 
neric or  specific  name.  In  the  Linnean  nomenclature, 
the  basis  of  the  present  systematic  nomenclature  in  zool- 
ogy and  botany,  nomina  were  distinguished  as  the  nomen 
genericum  and  the  nomen  triviale.— Nomeu  genericum, 
the  generic  name.  See  genus. — Nomen  nudum,  a bare 
or  mere  name,  unaccompanied  by  any  description,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  recognition. — Nomen  specifi- 
cum,  nomeu  triviale,  the  specific  or  trivial  name 
which,  coupled  with  and  following  the  nomen  genericum, 
completes  the  technical  designation  of  an  animal  or  a 
plant.  See  species. 

nomenclative  (no'men-kla-tiv),  a.  [<  nomen- 
clature) + -ive.]  Pertaining  to  naming.  Whit- 
ney. 

nomenclator  (no'men-kla-tor),  ».  [=  F.  no- 
menclateur  = Sp.  nomenclator = Pg.  nomenclador 
= It.  nomenclatore,  < L.  nomenclator,  sometimes 
nomenculatOr,  one  who  calls  by  name,  < nomen , 
a name,  + calare,  call : see  calends.]  1 . A per- 
son who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their  names. 
In  ancient  Home  candidates  canvassing  for  office,  when 
appealing  in  public,  were  attended  each  by  a nomenclator, 
who  informed  the  candidate  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
they  met,  thus  enabling  him  to  address  them  by  name. 
What,  will  Cupid  turn  nomenclator,  and  cry  them? 

B.  J orison,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 
Their  names  are  knowne  to  the  all-knowing  power  above, 
and  in  the  meane  while  doubtlesse  they  wreck  not  whether 
you  or  your  Nomenclator  know  them  or  not. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remoust. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  names,  or  ap- 
plies individual  or  technical  names. 

Needs  must  that  Name  infallible  Success 
Assert,  where  God  the  Nmenclator  is. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  86. 

3.  A list  of  names  arranged  alphabetically  or 
in  some  other  system;  a glossary;  a vocabu- 
lary; especially,  a list  of  scientific  names  so 
arranged. 

nomenclatorial  (no^men-kla-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
nomenclator  + -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a no- 
menclator or  to  the  act  of  naming;  nomencla- 
tory. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  remark  that  nomenclatorial  pu- 
rists, objecting  to  the  names  Pitta  and  Philepitta  as  “ bar- 
barous,” call  the  former  Coloburis  and  the  latter  Paictes. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  149. 

nomenclatory  (no'men-kla-to-ri),  a.  [<  no- 
menclator + -y.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  naming; 
naming. 

Every  conceptual  act  is  so  immediately  followed  as  to 
seem  accompanied  by  a nomenclatory  one. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p.  139. 

nomenclatress  (no'men-kla-tres),  n.  [<  no- 
menclator + -ess.]  A female  nomenclator. 

I have  a wife  who  is  a Nomenclatress,  and  will  be  ready, 
on  auy  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies.  Guardian,  No.  107. 

nomenclatliral  (no'men-kla-tu-ral),  a.  [< 
nomenclature  + -al.]  Pertaining  or  according 
to  a nomenclature. 

nomenclature  (no'men-kla-tuv),  n.  [=  F.  no- 
menclature = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nomenclature,  < L.  no- 
menclature, a calling  by  name,  a list  of  names, 
< nomen,  name,  + calare,  call:  see  nomencla- 
tor.] If.  A name. 

To  say  where  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that 
there  wanteth  a term  or  nomenclature  for  it,  is  but  a shift 
of  ignorance.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  A system  of  names;  the  systematic  naming 
of  things;  specifically,  the  names  of  things  in 
any  art  or  science,  or  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
names  or  technical  terms  which  are  appropri- 
ated to  any  particular  branch  of  science : as, 
the  nomenclature  of  botany  or  of  chemistry. 
Compare  terminology. 

If  I could  envy  any  man  for  successful  ill-nature,  I 
should  envy  Lord  Byron  for  his  skill  in  satirical  nomen- 
clature. Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland, 

The  purposes  of  natural  science  require  that  its  nomen- 
clature shall  he  capable  of  exact  definition,  and  that  every 
descriptive  technical  term  be  rigorously  limited  to  the 
expression  of  the  precise  quality  or  mode  of  action  to  the 
designation  of  which  it  is  applied. 

Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  viii. 

3f.  A glossary,  vocabulary,  or  dictionary. 

There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a little  nomencla- 
ture, called  “The  Christian  Man’s  Vocabulary,”  which 
gave  new  appellations  or  (if  you  will)  Christian  names  to 
almost  everything  in  life. 

Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 

Binary,  binomial,  polynomial  nomenclature.  See 

the  adjectives.  = Syn.  3.  Dictionary,  Glossary,  etc.  See 
vocabulary. 

Nomia  (no'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804),  < 
Gr.  vdpiog,  of  shepherds,  pastoral,  < vopevg,  a 
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shepherd,  < vr.puv,  pasture : see  nome 4,  nomad.] 

1.  A genus  of  bees  of  the  family  Andrenidce. 
The  second  submarginal  cell  is  quadrate  or  nearly  so,  and 
not  narrowed  toward  the  marginal  cell ; the  body  is  large ; 
the  hind  legs  of  the  male  are  more  or  less  deformed ; and 
the  apical  antennal  joint  of  the  male  is  elongate  and  not 
dilated.  The  curious  curvature,  dilatation,  and  spinosity 
of  the  male's  hind  legs  distinguish  this  genus  and  Euno- 
mia  from  all  other  andrenidB.  There  are  five  North 
American  species. 

2.  A genus  of  tineid  moths  founded  by  Clem- 
ens iu  May,  1860,  and  changed  in  August  of  that 
year  to  Chrysopora,  the  only  species  being  now 
called  C.  lingulacella. 

nornial  (no'mi-al),  n.  [<  nome1  + -ial.]  In 
alg.,  a single  name  or  term. 
nomic1  (nom'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  vofunbe,  per- 
taining to  the  law,  conventional,  < vdpog,  a law, 
usage,  custom : see  nome1.]  I.  a.  Customary  or 
conventional : applied  to  the  present  mode  of 
English  spelling : opposed  to  Glossic  or  phonetic. 
A.  J.  Ellis. 

II.  n . [cap.]  The  customary  or  conventional 
English  spelling.  See  Glossic.  A.  J.  Ellis. 
nomic2  (nom'ik),  a.  [<  nome 6 + -4c.  Cf.  nomic1.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a nome.  See  nome*>. 

Prof.  Mezger  has  pointed  out  many  cases  in  which  Pin- 
dar thus  employs  a recurrent  word  to  guide  the  hearer  to 
the  proper  apprehension  of  the  nomic  march  in  his  poems. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  167. 

nomina,  n.  Plural  of  nomen. 
nominal  (nom'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  nominal 
= Sp.  Pg.  nominal  = It.  nominale , < L.  nomi- 
nalism pertaining  to  a name  or  to  names,  < no- 
we»,aname:  see  nomen,  name1.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a name  or  term ; giving  the  meaning 
of  a word ; verbal : as,  a nominal  definition. 

The  nominal  definition  or  derivation  of  a word  is  not 
sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it.  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a noun  or  substantive. 
— 3.  Existing  in  name  only;  not  real;  osten- 
sible ; merely  so  called : as,  a nominal  distinc- 
tion or  difference ; a nominal  Christian ; nomi- 
nal assets ; a nominal  price. 

Thus  the  mind  has  three  sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nom- 
inal essences.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxi.  12. 

You  must  have  been  long  enough  in  this  house  to  see 
that  I am  but  a nominal  mistress  of  it,  that  my  real  power 
is  nothing.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  183. 

In  numerous  savage  tribes  the  judicial  function  of  the 
chief  does  not  exist,  or  is  nominal. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  46. 

4.  Nominalistic — Nominal  consideration,  a con- 
sideration so  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  real  value 
as  to  be  substantially  equivalent  1o  nothing,  and  usually 
named  *only  as  a form,  without  intending  payment,  as  a 
consideration  of  one  dollar  in  a deed  of  lands.— Nominal 
damages.  See  damage.—  Nominal  division,  exchange, 
horse-power,  mode,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Nominal 
party,  in  law , one  named  as  a party  on  the  record  of  an  ac- 
tion, but  having  no  interest  in  the  action. 

II.  n.  1!.  A nominalist. 

Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  677. 
2.  A verb  formed  from  a noun ; a denominative, 
nominalism  (nom'i-nal-izm),  n.  [=  F.  nominaU 
isme;  as  nominal  4*  -ism.]  The  doctrine  that 
nothing  is  general  but  names ; more  specifical- 
ly, the  doctrine  that  common  nouns,  as  man, 
horse , represent  in  their  generality  nothing  in 
the  real  things,  but  are  mere  conveniences  for 
speaking  of  many  things  at  once,  or  at  most 
necessities  of  human  thought;  individualism. 
Medieval  thinkers,  especially  those  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, are  classified  as  being  either  nominalists  or  real- 
ists; modern  philosophers  have  generally  joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  medieval  realism,  but  have  neverthe- 
less been  mostly  rather  realists  than  nominalists.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  varieties  of  nominal- 
ism : (a)  That  of  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  <he  only  sort 
of  thing  that  is  not  universal,  and  indeed  the  only  sort 
that  is  not  corporeal,  is  the  meaning  of  a word  (Gr. 
Acktoj',  L.  dictio)  as  something  different  firm  the  actual 
thought  and  distinct  for  each  language.  (&)  That  of  Ros- 
cellin,  condemned  liy  the  Church  in  1092,  which,  though 
regarded  as  novel  doctrine  by  his  contemporaries,  so  that 
he  has  often  been  called  the  inventor  of  nominalism, 
had  in  substance  been  taught  for  two  hundred  years 
without  attracting  any  particular  attention.  His  views,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather  them  from  the  reports  of  malicious 
adversaries,  in  the  light  of  other  nominalistic  texts,  were 
as  follows.  Various  relations,  usually  considered  as  real, 
such  as  the  relation  of  a wall  to  a house  as  a part  of  it, 
have  no  existence  in  the  things  themselves,  but  are  due  to 
the  way  we  think  about  the  things.  Colors  are  nothing 
over  and  above  the  colored  bodies.  He  held  that  nothing 
exists  but  individuals,  and  according  to  St.  Anselm  was 
“buried  in  corporal  images.”  His  opinion  concerning 
universals  was  not  called  nominalism,  but  the  sententia 
vocum,  or  vocalism.  Anselm  states  that  he  held  universals 
to  be  nothing  but  the  breath  of  the  voice  ( flatus  oocis). 
This  statement  should  not  be  hastily  put  aside  as  an 
enemy’s  misrepresentation,  for  the  authorities  agree  that 
he  made  universals  to  be,  not  words,  but  vocal  sounds ; 
and  since  the  breath  was  in  his  time  and  long  after  hardly 
regarded  as  a material  thing,  he  may  quite  probably  have 
been  so  “ buried  in  corporal  images  ” as  to  have  confounded 
the  breath  of  the  voice  with  an  incorporeal  form,  which 
agrees  with  a report  that  he  was  a follower  of  the  pantheist 
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Scotus  Erigena.  (c)  That  of  Peter  Abelard  (born  1079,  died 
1142),  which  consisted  in  holding  that  universality  resides 
only  in  judgments  or  predications.  Yet  he  not  only  admits 
that  general  propositions  may  be  true  of  real  things  by 
virtue  of  the  similarities  of  the  latter,  but  also  holds  to  a 
Platonist  doctrine  of  ideas.  Various  other  kinds  of  nomi- 
nalism are  allied  to  that  of  Abelard,  especially  the  vague 
modem  doctrine  called  conceptualism  (which  see).  ( d ) The 
terminism  of  the  “ Venerable  Inceptor,”  William  of  Occam 
(lived  in  the  fourteenth  century!,  who  held  that  nothing 
except  individuals  exists,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind, 
but  that  concepts  (whether  existing  substantively  or  only 
objectively  in  the  mind  he  does  not  decide)  are  natural 
signs  of  many  things,  and  in  that  sense  are  universal,  (e) 
That  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  (bom  1588,  died 
1079),  who  added  to  the  doctrine  of  Occam  that  there  are 
no  general  concepts,  but  only  images,  so  that  the  only 
universality  lies  in  the  association  of  ideas.  This  doc- 
trine, followed  by  Berkeley,  Hume,  James  Mill,  and  others, 
is  specifically  known  as  nominalism  in  modern  English 
philosophy,  as  contradistinguished  from  conceptualism. 
(J)  That  of  modern  science,  which  merely  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  the  “substantial  forms”  of  the  schoolmen,  or  ab- 
stractions not  based  on  any  inductive  inquiry ; but  which, 
far  from  regarding  the  uniformities  of  nature  as  mere  for- 
tuitous similarities  between  individual  events,  maintains 
that  they  extend  beyond  the  region  of  observed  facts. 
Properly  speaking,  this  is  not  nominalism,  (g)  That  of 
Kant,  who  maintained  that  all  unity  in  thought  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not  belonging  to  the 
thing  in  itself. 

nominalist  (nom'i-nal-ist),  n.  [=  F.  nominal- 
iste;  as  nominal  + -istJ]  A believer  in  nomi- 
nalism. 

nominalistic  (nom'yi-na-lis'tik),  a.  [<  nominal- 
ist + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  nominalism  or  the  nominalists. 

nominalize  (nom'i-nal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
nominalized , ppr.  nominalizing . [<  nominal  + 

-ize.]  To  convert  into  a noun.  Instructions  for 
Orators  (1682),  p.  32. 

nominally  (nom'i-nal-i),  adv.  In  a nominal 
manner;  by  or  as  regards  name;  in  name; 
only  in  name ; ostensibly. 

This,  nominally  no  tax,  in  reality  comprehends  all  taxes. 

Burke,  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Nominally  all  powerful,  he  was  really  less  free  than  a 
subject.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 443. 

In  another  half  century  Canada  might  if  she  chose  stand 
as  a nominally  independent,  as  she  is  now  a really  inde- 
pendent, state.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  45. 

nominate  (nom'i-nat),  v.  A;  pret.  and  pp.  nomi- 
nated, ppr.  nominating.  [<  L.  nominates , pp. 
of  nominare  (>It.  nominare  = Sp.  nombrar  = Pg. 
nomear=  OF.  nomer,  nommer , F.  nommer),  name, 
call  by  name,  give  a name  to,  < nomen , a name : 
see  nomen , and  cf.  name1,  v.]  1.  To  name; 

mention  by  name. 

Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ; but  suddenly  to  nomi- 
nate. them  all,  it  is  impossible.  Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI. , ii.  1. 130. 

I have  not  doubted  to  single  forth  more  than  once  such 
of  them  as  were  thought  the  chiefe  and  most  nominated 
opposers  on  the  other  side. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2f.  To  call;  entitle;  denominate. 

I spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a congruent  epitheton  ap- 
pertaining to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate 
tender.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2.  10. 

Boldly  nominate  a spade  a spade. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

3.  To  name  or  designate  by  name  for  an  office 
or  place;  appoint:  as,  to  nominate  an  heir  or 
an  executor. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  which  as  it  were  from 
heaven  hath  nominated  and  designed  them  unto  holiness 
by  special  privilege  of  their  very  birth  will  himself  de- 
prive them  of  regeneration  and  inward  grace,  only  because 
necessity  depriveth  them  of  outward  sacraments. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  00. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  nominated  by  his  Majesty  to  go 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  that  King  and  other  Princes 
of  Germany.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  40. 

4.  To  name  for  election,  choice,  or  appoint- 
ment; propose  by  name,  or  offer  the  name  of, 
as  a candidate,  especially  for  an  elective  office. 
8ee  nomination. — 5f.  To  set  down  in  express 
terms;  express. 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  259. 

In  order  unto  that  which  I have  nominated  in  this  be- 
half and  more  principally  intend,  let  us  take  notice. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  291. 
Nominating  convention.  See  convention. 

nominate  (nom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  nominatus,  pp. 
of  nominare , name:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Nomi- 
nated ; of  an  executor,  appointed  by  the  will. 

Executor  in  Scotch  law  is  a more  extensive  term  than 
in  English.  He  is  either  nominate  or  dative,  the  latter 
appointed  by  the  court,  and  corresponding  in  most  respects 
to  the  English  administrator.  Encyc.  Lrit.,  XXIV.  573. 

2.  Possessing  a nomen  juris  or  legal  name  or 
designation ; characterized  or  distinguished  by 
a particular  name. — Nominate  right,  in  Scots  law , a 
right  that  is  known  and  recognized  in  law.  or  possesses  a 
nomen  juris,  which  serves  to  determine  its  legal  character 
and  consequences.  Of  this  sort  are  those  contracts  termed 
loan,  commodate,  deposit,  pledge,  sale,  etc.  Nominate  rights 
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are  opposed  to  innominate  rights,  or  those  in  which  the 
obligation  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  express  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

nominately  (nom'i-nat-li),  adv.  By  name ; par- 
ticularly. Spelman. 

nomination  (nom-i-na/shon),  n.  [=  P.  nomi- 
nation = Sp.  nominacion  = Pg.  nominaqao  = It. 
nominazione,  < L.  nominatio(n-),  a naming,  < no- 
minare, pp.  nominatus : see  nominate.']  1.  The 
act  of  nominating  or  naming ; the  act  of  pro- 
posing by  name  for  an  office ; specifically,  the 
act  or  ceremony  of  bringing  forward  and  sub- 
mitting the  name  of  a candidate,  especially 
for  an  elective  office,  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed forms. 

I have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies,  for  reasons  which  I will  now  state. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  170. 
2.  The  state  of  being  nominated:  as,  ke  is  in 
nomination  for  tke  post. — 3 . Tke  power  of  nom- 
inating or  appointing  to  office. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places  being  so  principal 
and  inseparable  a flower  of  his  crown,  he  would  reserve  to 
himself.  Clarendon , Great  Rebellion.  (Latham.) 

4.  In  Eng.  eccles.  law,  tke  appointment  or  pre- 
sentation of  a clergyman  to  a benefice  ky  tke 
patron. — 5f.  Denomination;  name. 

And  as  these  reioysings  tend  to  diners  effects,  so  do  they 
also  carry  diuerse  formes  and  rurminations. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  37. 

Divers  characters  are  given  to  several  persons,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  same  common 
nomination,  as  Jacob  is  called  Israel,  and  Abraham  the 
friend  of  God.  Bp.  Pearson , Expos,  of  Creed,  iii.  3 § 4. 

6f.  Mention  ky  name ; express  mention. 

I will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the 
nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written 
unto.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  138. 

nominatival  (nom,/i-na-ti'val  or  nom'i-na-ti- 
val),  a.  [<  nominative  + -«/.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  nominative  case. 

nominative  (nom'i-na-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
nominatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nominative,  < L.  nomi- 
nativus,  serving  to  name,  of  or  belonging  to 
naming;  casus  nominativus  or  simply  nomina- 
tivus,  the  nominative  case;  < nominare,  pp. 
nominatus,  name : see  nominate.]  I.  a.  Noting 
tke  subject : applied  to  that  form  of  a noun  or 
other  word  having  case-inflection  which  is  used 
when  the  word  is  the  subject  of  a sentence,  or 
to  the  word  itself  when  it  stands  in  that  rela- 
tion: as,  the  nominative  case  of  a Latin  word; 
the  nominative  word  in  a sentence. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  the  nominative  case;  also,  a 
nominative  word.  Abbreviated  nom. 

The  nominative  hath  no  other  noat  but  the  particle  of 
determination ; as,  the  peple  is  a beast  with  manie  heades ; 
a horse  serves  man  to  manie  uses;  men  in  auctoritie  sould 
be  lanternes  of  light. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 
Nominative  absolute.  See  absolute,  11. 

nominatively  (nom'i-na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  or  form  of  a nominative;  as  a nomi- 
native. 

nominator  (nom'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  nominateur 
= Sp.  nombrador,  nominator  = Pg.  nomeador  = 
It.  nominatore,  < L.  nominator,  one  who  names, 
< nominare,  name:  see  nominate.]  One  who 
nominates,  in  any  sense  of  that  word ; espe- 
cially, one  who  has  the  power  of  nominating  or 
appointing,  as  to  a church  living. 

The  arrangement  actually  made  in  Ireland  is  that  every 
layman  who  sits  in  our  synods,  or  who,  as  a nominator, 
takes  part  in  the  election  of  incumbents,  must  be  a com- 
municant. Contemporary  Bev.,  XLIX.  308. 

nominee  (uom-i-ne'),  n.  [<  L.  nominare,  name, 
+ -eel.]  l.  One  who  is  nominated,  named,  or 
designated,  as  to  an  office. — 2.  In  Eng.  common 
law,  the  person  who  is  named  to  receive  a copy- 
hold  estate  on  surrender  of  it  to  the  lord;  the 
cestui  que  use,  sometimes  called  the  surren- 
deree.— 3.  A person  on  whose  life  an  annuity 
depends. 

nominor  (nom'i-nor),  n.  [<  L.  nominare,  name, 
+ -or.  Cf.  nominator.]  In  law,  one  who  nom- 
inates. 

The  terms  of  connection  . . . between  a nominor  and 
a nominee.  Bentham , Works  (ed.  1843),  X.  229. 

nomistic  (no-mis'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  vipog,  a law 
(see  name1,  nomic1),  + -ist-ic.]  Founded  on  or 
acknowledging  a law  or  system  of  laws  embod- 
ied in  a sacred  book : as,  nomistic  religions  or 
communities. 

With  regard  to  the  ethical  religions  the  question  has 
been  mooted  — and  a rather  puzzling  question  it  is  — What 
right  have  we  to  divide  them  into  nomistic  or  nomothetic 
communities,  founded  on  a law  or  Holy  Scripture,  and 
universal  or  world  religions,  which  start  from  principles 
and  maxims,  the  latter  being  only  three  — Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism? 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  368. 
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nommert,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  num- 
ber. 

nomocanon  (no-mok'a-non),  n.  [<  LGr.  vopo- 
kcivov  (MGr.  also  vouomvovov),  < Gr.  voyoc,  law, 
+ savuv,  rule,  canon : see  canon1.]  In  the  East- 
ern Ch.,  a body  of  canon  law  with  the  addi- 
tion of  imperial  laws  hearing  upon  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  Such  a digest  was  made  from  previous 
collections  by  Johannes  Scholasticus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (664),  and  afterward  by  Photius,  patriarch  of 
the  same  see  ,883),  whose  collection  consists  chiefly  of  the 
canons  recognized  or  passed  by  the  Cuinisext  (692)  and 
subsequent  councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Justinian.  The  Cuinisext  council  acctpted  eighty-five 
apostolic  canons,  the  decrees  of  the  first  Mcene  and  other 
councils,  and  the  decisions  of  a number  of  Eastern  prelates 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries, 
nomocracy  (no-mok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  voyoc,  law, 
+ Kparia,  < sparely,  rule.]  A system  of  govern- 
ment established  and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  a code  of  laws:  as,  the  nomocracy  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  commonwealth.  Milman. 
nomogenist  (no-moj'e-nist),  n.  [<  n omogen-y 
+ -ist.]  One  who  upholds  or  believes  in  no- 
mogeny : opposed  to  thaumatogenist.  Owen. 

To  meet  the  inevitable  question  of  “ Whence  the  first 
organic  matter?  ” the  Nomogenist  is  reduced  to  enumerate 
the  existing  elements  into  which  the  simplest  living  jelly 
or  sarcode  is  resolvable. 

Owen,  Comp.  Anat.  (1868),  III.  817* 
nomogeny  (no-moj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdgog,  law, 
+ -yfvem,  < -yevfjq}  producing:  see  - geny .]  The 
origination  of  life  under  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing natural  law,  and  not  by  miracle : opposed 
to  thaumatogeny . The  word  was  introduced  by  Owen 
in  the  quotation  here  given,  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
epigenesis. 

§ 428.  Nomogeny  or  Thaumatogeny? — The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  the  field  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate from  1861  to  1864,  between  the  “Evolutionists,”  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  primary  life  by  miracle,  and  the  “ Epi- 
genesists,”  who  try  to  show  that  the  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  operation  of  existing  law. 

Owen,  Comp.  Anat.  (1868),  III.  814. 

nomographer  (no-mog'ra-fer),  [<  nomog- 
rapli-y  + -er1.]  One  who  writes  on  or  is  versed 
*in  the  subject  of  nomography. 
nomography  (no-mog'ra-fi),  n-.  [=  F.  nomo- 

graphic = Sp.  nomograjia,  < Gr.  vopoypaxpia,  a 
writing  of  laws,  written  legislation,  < vopoypa<t>oe, 
one  who  writes  or  gives  laws,  < voyoc,  law,  + 
-ypa<j>ia,  < ypdt/ieiv,  write.]  Exposition  of  the 
proper  manner  of  drawing  up  laws ; that  part 
of  the  art  of  legislation  which  has  relation  to 
the  form  given,  or  proper  to  be  given,  to  the 
matter  of  a law.  Bentham,  Nomography,  or 
the  Art  of  Inditing  Laws, 
nomological  (nom-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  nomolog-y 
+ -ic-al.]  Or  or  pertaining  to  nomology,  in  any 
of  its  meanings. 

It  would  take  too  long  in  this  place  to  analyze  in  nomo- 
logical  terms  this  remarkably  opaque  utterance. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  126. 
Nomological  psychology,  the  nomology  of  mind ; the 
science  of  the  laws  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are 
governed. 

nomologist  (no-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  nomolog-y 
+ -ist.]  A specialist  in  nomology ; one  who  is 
versed  in  the  science  of  law. 

Parental  love  is  a fact  which  nomologists  must  accept  as 
a datum.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  135. 

nomology  (no-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  voyoc,  law, 
+ -loyia,  < 'ilytiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  The 
science  of  law  and  legislation. 

Rather  what  may  be  termed  nomology,  or  the  inductive 
science  of  law.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  143. 

2.  The  science  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  espe- 
cially of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thinking. 

It  leaves  to  the  proper  Nomology  of  the  Presentative 
Faculties  — the  Nomology  of  Perception,  the  Nomology  of 
the  Regulative  and  Intuitive  Faculty — to  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  a perfect  cognition  of  the  matter  which  it 
appertains  to  them  to  apprehend. 

H.  N.  Day,  Logic,  p.  137. 

3.  That  part  of  botany  which  relates  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  variations  of  organs. 

nomopelmous  (nom-o-pel'mus),  a.  [<Gr.  vdpoc, 
law,  + Tri'Apa,  sole.]  In  ornith.,  having  the  nor- 
mal or  usual  arrangement  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  foot,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  hallucis  be- 
ing entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  common 
flexor  of  the  other  toes.  The  arrangement  is  also 
called  schizopelmom,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  sympel- 
mom,  antiopelmous,  and  heteropelmous dispositions  of  these 
tendonB. 

nomophylax  (no-mof'i-laks),  n. ; pi.  nomophy- 
laces  (riom-o-phil 'a-sez).  [<  Gr.  vopotpr >Aaf,  a 
guardian  of  the  laws,  < vdpoc,  law,  + a 

guardian.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a guardian  of  the  laws ; 
specifically,  one  of  a board  of  seven  magistrates 
which,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  sat  in  pres- 
ence of  the  popular  assembly  of  Athens,  and  ad- 
journed the  meeting  if  it  apprehended  that  the 


nomophylax  4011 

people  were  about  to  be  carried  away  into  tak-  non-adult  (non-a-dult'),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Not 
mg  unlawful  action,  and  also  watched  the  ob-  arrived  at  adult  age:  in  a state  of  pupilage’ 
servance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws.  There  immature.  r F 8 ’ 

were  magistrates  bearing  the  same  name  at  II.  re.  One  who  has  not  arrived  at  adult  age : 
bparta  also,  and  m other  Greek  states.  a youth.  6 ’ 

nomos1  (no'mos),  re.  [<  Gr.  vop6g,  a district,  nonage1  (non'aj),  re.  [<  ME.  *nonage,  nounage, 
nnrne:  see  nome4.]  In  modem  Greece,  a norne ; < OP.  (AP.)  none 


non  compos  mentis 


a nomarchy. 

It  [Ithaca]  forms  an  eparchy  of  the  nmnos  of  Cephalonia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  517. 

nomos2 (no'mos),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdfiog,  usage,  custom, 
law,  a musical  mode  or  strain:  see nome 5.]  In 
anc.  Gr.  music,  same  as  nome5. 

nomothesia  (nom-o-the'si-a),  n.  [NL. : see 
nomothesy .]  1.  Law-giving;  legislation;  a code 
of  laws. — 2.  The  institution,  functions,  author- 
ity, etc.,  of  the  nomothetes. 

If  the  foregoing  hypotheses  he  sound,  then  the  perma- 
nent institution  of  the  Nomothesia  in  the  archonship  of 
Eukleides  was  an  innovation  of  cardinal  significance. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  X.  82. 

nomothesy  (nom'o-thes-i),  n.  [<  NL.  nomothe - 
sia,Gv.  vofio6e(jla}  lawgiving,  legislation  (cf.  vo- 


0 -0 v * , — jr insoli- 

fioObyg,  a lawgiver : see  nomotliete ),  < vdgog,  law,  * Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  195. 

+ 0£Tog,  verbal  adj.  of  ndivai,  put:  see  thesis.]  nonage2  (no'naj),  n.  [<  OF. 


And  that  he  calls  lor  drinK,  I’ll  have  prepared  him 
A chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  161. 
I think  that  the  New  England  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury can  afford  to  allow  me,  for  the  nonce  at  least,  to  ex- 
tend its  name  to  all  the  independent  English-speaking 
lands  on  its  own  side  of  Ocean. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  9. 
With  the  nones  thatt,  on  condition  that ; provided  that. 
Here  I wol  ensuren  the 
Wyth  the  nones  that  thou  wolt  do  so, 

That  I shal  never  fro  the  go. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 2099. 
A toy  of  mine  own,  in  my  nonage;  the  infancy  of  my  non  Cepit  (non  se'pit).  [L.,  he  took  not:  non, 
uses.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, i.  4.  not;  cepit , 3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  capere: 

see  capable.]  At  common  law , a plea  by  way 
of  traverse  used  in  the  action  of  replevin, 
nonce-word  (nons'werd),  n.  A word  coined  and 
used  only  for  the  nonce,  or  for  the  particular  oc- 
casion. Nonce-words,  suggested  by  the  context  or  aris- 
ing out  of  momentary  caprice,  are  numerous  in  English. 
They  are  usually  indicated  as  such  by  the  context.  Some 
are  admitted  into  this  dictionary  for  historical  or  literary 
reasons,  but  most  of  them  require  or  deserve  no  serious 
notice. 


J nonage , nonaage , minority,  < non , 
not,  4-  aage , age:  see  non6  and  age.]  1.  The 
period  of  legal  infancy,  during  which  a person 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  unable  to  manage  his 
own  affairs;  minority.  See  age , n.,  3. 


You  were  a young  sinner,  and  in  your  nonage. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iii.  4. 
2.  The  period  of  immaturity  in  general. 

Ne  the  nownagis  that  newed  him  euere. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iv.  6. 
It  is  withoufc  Controversy  that  in  the  nonage  of  the 
World  Men  and  Beasts  had  but  one  Buttery,  which  was 
the  Fountain  and  River.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  period  of  non- 
age, of  follies,  of  blunders,  and  of  shame,  is  passed  ‘ 


Same  as  nomothesia.  [Rare.] 
nomotheta  (no-moth'e-ta),  n. 
(-te).  [NL. : see  nomotliete.'] 
thete. 


nonage,  nonaige 


pi.  nomothetce 
Same  as  nomo- 


If  one  should  choose  to  suppose  that  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  the  measures  j ust  cited  were  formally  ratified  by  the 

it  nriMi  1 .1  ho  1. ..... ] . 1 : — : . ii . ir  - 


(ML.  nonagium),  a ninth  part,  the  sum  of  nine, 

< L.  nonus,  ninth : see  nones*.]  A ninth  part  of  nonchalance  (non'sha-lans ; F.  pron.  non-! 

v^!ri.eSi Whlch  ln.1for™eiltlm/;s  was  PaYl  to  the  ions'),  n.  [<  F.  nonchalance,  < nonchalant,  c 
English  clergy  on  the  death  of  persons  in  their  ’ ...  - - - - ! 

parish,  and  claimed  on  pretense  of  being  de- 
voted to  pious  uses.  Imp.  Diet. 


te^^hhigEintthe>record  to  favor ’the  sumiositioii!^^  imaged  (non'ajd),  a.  ^nonage\+ -ed*.]  Per- 


s supposition. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  X. 

nornothete  (nom'o-thet),  n.  [<  NL.  nomotheta, 
< Gr.  vogodeTK,  a lawgiver,  < vdgoc,  usage,  cus- 
tom, law,  + Tiffevai,  place,  set,  cause : see  thesis.] 
In  ancient  Athens,  after  the  archonship  of  Eu- 
elides  (403  - 2 b.  c.),  one  of  a panel  of  heliasts 
or  jurors  intrusted  with  the  decision  as  to  any 
proposed  change  in  legislation,  it  was  provided 
that  all  motions  to  repeal  or  amend  an  existing  law  should 
be  brought  before  the  ecclesia  or  general  meeting  of  citi- 
*ens;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  might  be  then 


taining  to  nonage  or  minority ; immature, 

My  non-ag’d  day  already  points  to  noon. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  13. 

nonagenarian  (non//a-je-na'ri-an),  a.  and  re. 

[Also  nonagenarian;  — F.  nonagenaire Sp.  Pg. 

It.  nonagenario,  < L.  nonagenarius,  containing  nonchalant  (non'sha-lant ; F.  pron.  non-sha- 
or  consisting  of  ninety;  as  a noun,  a eomman-  " r/ w - — 1 — J-  J!" " 


Words  apparently  employed  only  for  the  nonce  are, 
when  inserted  in  the  Dictionary,  marked  nonce-wd. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  New.  Eng.  Diet.,  General 
[Explanations,  p.  x. 

sha- 

- 7 — , care- 

less, nonchalant:  see  nonchalant.]  Coolness; 
indifference;  unconcern:  as,  he  heard  of  his 
loss  with  great  nonchalance. 

The  nonchalance  of  boys  who  are  sure  of  a dinner,  and 
W0ldd  disdain  as  much  as  a lord  to  do  or  say  aught  to 
conciliate  one,  is  the  healthy  attitude  of  human  nature. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser. , p.  42. 

He  reviews  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he  whistles. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics. 


der  of  ninety  men ; < nonageni , ninety  each,  < no- 
nag in ta,  ninety:  s ninety.]  I , a.  Containing 
or  pertaining  to  ninety. 

II.  n.  A person  who  is 


and  there  rejected ; tat  if  a motion  was  rMei^dTavo''rah‘lv‘  „ “•  }?  ninety  years  old. 

the  ecclesia  appointed  a body  of  nomothetes,  sometimes  nona£eSimal  (non-a-jes  l-mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 

qo  munu  no  n * 1 ...........  ,1  «... i. l o < ,,  PflW//  ft  Jo  >11 II O ninnrinfh  t iti/uin/u'.Gn  ..  I 


as  many  as  a thousand  in  number,  before  whom  the  pro- 
posal was  put  on  trial  according  to  the  regular  forms  of 
Athenian  judicial  procedure.  A majority  vote  of  the 
nomothetes  was  decisive  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  See 
* quotation  under  nomotheta. 

nomothetic  (nom-o-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  vopode- 
tik6(,  pertaining  to  a lawgiver  or  to  legisla- 
tion, < vouodhgs,  a lawgiver:  see  nornothete.] 

1.  Legislative;  enacting  laws. — 2.  Pertaining  nonagon  (non  a-gon), 
to  a nornothete,  or  to  the  body  of  nomothetes.—  j"  Gr.yuvia,  a 

3.  Founded  on  a system  of  law  or  by  a lawgiver ; 
nomistic : as,  nomothetic  religions, 
nomothetical  (nom-o-thet'i-kal),  a.  [<  nomo- 
thetic + -al.]  Same  as  nomothetic. 

A supreme  nomothetical  power  to  make  a law. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  126. 

nomperet,  ».  Same  as  umpire 


nonagesimus,  ninetieth, (.nonaginta,  ninety:  see 
nonagenarian.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  num- 
ber 90;  pertaining  to  a nonagesimal. 

II.  n.  In  astron.,  one  (generally  the  upper)  of 
the  two  points  on  the  ecliptic  which  are  90  de- 


Ion'),  a.  [<  F.  nonchalant,  careless,  indifferent, 
ppr.  of  OF.  nonchaloir,  nonchaler,  care  little 
about,  neglect,  < non,  not,  + chaloir,  ppr.  chalaut, 
care  for,  concern  oneself  with,  < L.  calere,  be 
warm:  see  calid.]  Indifferent;  unconcerned; 
careless ; cool : as,  he  replied  with  a nonchalant 
air. 

The  nonchalant  merchants  that  went  with  faction,  scarce 
knowing  why.  lloger  North,  Examen,  p.  463.  (Davies.) 


The  old  soldiers  were  as  merry,  nonchalant,  and  Indif- 
ferent to  the  coming  fight  as  if  it  was  a daily  occupation. 

grees  from  the  intersections  of  that  circle  by  , , ,,  . , , TheC™*urV.  xxxvfi.  466. 

the  horizon.  HOHCnRlRntly  (non  slia-lant-li),  adv.  In  a non- 

chalant  manner;  with  apparent  coolness  or  un- 
concern; with  indifference:  as,  to  answer  an 
accusation  nonchalantly. 
non-claim  (non'klam),  n.  A failure  to  make 
claim  within  the  time  limited  by  law ; omission 


n.  [Irreg.  < L.  nonus, 
corner,  an  angle.  The 
proper  form  (Gr.)  is  enneagon.]  A figure  hav- 
ing nine  sides  and  nine  angles, 
non-alienation  (non-al-ye-na'shon),  n.  1. 
The  state  of  not  being  alienated.— 2.  Failure 
to  alienate.  Blackstone. 
nonan  (no'nan),  a.  [<  L.  nonus,  ninth,  + -an.] 
Occurring  on  the  ninth  day— Nonan  fever.  See 


TrS’o tnoZT-  and  adv:  A MidJIe  Ellglish  non-appearance  (non-a-per'ans), 


non2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  noon L 
non3t,  adv . [ME.  non , noon , < OF. 


i = Pg^rfy  SYr1*?  »on  assumpsit  (no^^tT  [Che  did 

r\T  ....  1 no,  \ n.  non,  no^  undertake:  non . not:  assumnsit.  3d  n^re 


OL.  nenum , nenu,  noenurn , noenu , not,  orlg.  ne 
oinom  ( ne  unum)t  < ne,  not,  + oinom,  unum , 
aec.  of  oinoe,  units  = E.  one.  See  none 1,  which 
is  cognate  with  L.  non , and  with  which  rare 
ME.  non,  adv.,  seems  to  have  merged.]  Not. 

I.erueth  to  suffre,  or  elles  so  moot  I goon. 

Ye  shul  itlerne,  wherso  ye  wole  or  noon. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  60. 

non-.  [L.,  not:  see  non*.]  Not;  a prefix  free- 
ly used  in  English  to  give  a negative  sense  to 

words.  It  is  applicable  to  any  word.  It  differs  from  non-attention  ('non-a-ten'-shonl 
un-  m that  it  denotes  mere  negation  or  absence  of  the  r • Vn(m  S'  ten  sn9nH 

thing  or  quality,  while  un-  often  denotes  the  opposite  of 
the  thing  or  quality.  Examples  are  non-residence,  non- 
performance,  non-existence,  non-payment,  non-concur- 


of  claim.  Wharton.-pica  of  non-claim,  in  old 
Eng.  law,  a plea  setting  up  in  defense  against  the  levy  of 
a fine  that  the  year  allowed  in  which  to  make  it  had 
elapsed.—  Statute  of  non-claim,  an  English  statute  of 
1360 -1,  which  declared  that  a plea  of  non-claim  should  not 
bar  fines  thereafter  levied. 

„ x /7 ...  Failure  or  HOQ-COm.  An  abbreviation  of  non-commissioned. 

neglect  to  make  an  appearance ; default  of  ap-  non-combatant  (non-kom'ba-tant),  n.  1 . One 
pearance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defend.  wtl°  18  connected  with  a military  or  naval  force 

• in  some  other  capacity  than  that  of  a fighter,  as 

surgeons  and  their  assistants,  chaplains,  mem- 
bers of  the  commissariat  department,  etc. — 2. 
A civilian  in  time  of  war. 


not  undertake:  non,  not;  assumpsit,  3d  pers. 
sing.  perf.  ind.  of  assumere,  accept,  undertake: 
see  assume.]  In  law,  a general  plea  in  a per- 
sonal action,  by  which  a man  denies  that  he 
has  made  any  promise. 

non-attendance  (non-a-ten'dans),  n.  A failure 
to  attend;  omission  of  attendance;  personal 
absence. 


Yet  any  act  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  any  act,  especial- 
ly, by  which  non-combatants  are  made  to  feel  the  stress  of 
war,  is  what  brave  men  shrink  from,  although  they  may 
feel  obliged  to  threaten  it. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law,  § 126. 
Non-combatant  officers.  See  officer,  3. 

Non-attendance  in  former  parliaments  ought  to  be  a bar  non-commissioned  (non-ko-mish'ond),  a.  Not 

having  a commission.  Abbreviated  non-com . 
—Non-commissioned  officer.  See  officer,  3. 
non-committal  (non-ko-mit'al),  a.  [<  non-  + 
commit  + -al.]  1.  Disinclined  to  express  an 


rence,  non  admission,  vwm-contagious,  wm-emphatic.  non- 
fossil  if  erous.  The  compounds  with  this  prefix  are  often 
arbirrary  and  as  a rule  self  explaining.  Only  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  given  below. 

non-ability  (non-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  A want  of  abil- 
ity ; in  law,  an  exception  taken  against  a plain- 
tiff that  he  has  not  legal  capacity  to  commence 
a suit. 


non-acceptance  (non-ak-sep'tans),  re. 
to  accept. 

non-access  (non-ak'ses),  n.  In  law,  impossi- 
bility of  access  for  sexual  intercourse,  as  in 
the  case  of  a husband  at  sea  or  in  a foreign 
country.  A child  horn  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a bastard.  Wharton. 
non-admission  (non-ad-mish'on),  n.  The  re- 
fusal of  admission. 

The  reason  of  this  non-admission  is  its  great  uncertainty. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

III.  37 


against  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Lord  Halifax. 

. Inatten- 
tion. 

The  consequence  of  non-attention  so  fatal.  Swift. 
nonce  (nons),  adv.  [Only  in  the  phrases  for 
the  nonce,  < ME.  for  the  nones,  for  the  nonest, 
prop. /or  then  ones,  lit.  for  the  once,  i.  e.  for  that 
(time)  only;  and  ME.  with  the  nones,  prop,  with 
then  ones,  lit.  with  the  once,  i.  e.  on  that  condi- 
tion only:  for,  for;  with,  with;  then,  < AS.  tham, 
dat.  of  se,  neut.  ihcet,  the,  that ; ones,  once,  < AS. 
dues,  adv.  gen.  of  an,  one : see  once.  The  initial 


opinion  one  way  or  the  other ; unwilling  to  com- 
mit one’s  self  to  any  particular  view  or  course : 
as,  he  was  entirely  non-committal. — 2.  That 
does  not  commit  or  pledge  one  to  any  particu- 
lar view  or  course ; not  involving  an  expression 
of  opinion  or  preference  for  any  particular 
course  of  action ; free  from  pledge  or  entangle- 
ment of  any  kind:  as,  a non-committal  answer 
or  statement;  non-committal  behavior. 


Refusal  re  in  nonce  thus  arose  by  misdivision,  as  in  note,  Non-communicant  (non-kp-mu'ni-kant),  re.  1. 

’ ’ ’ " ’ - ’ - ■ One  who  does  not  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion ; one  who  habitually  refrainsfrom  commu- 
nicating, or  who  is  present  at  a celebration  of 
the  eucharist  without  communicating. — 2.  One 
who  has  never  communicated;  one  who  has 
not  made  his  first  communion, 
non-communion  (non-ko-mu'nyon),  re.  Fail- 
ure or  neglect  of  communion, 
non  compos  mentis  (non  kom'pos  men'tis). 
[L.:  mom,  not;  compos,  having  power  (<  com-, 


nawl,  newt,  etc.]  A word  of  no  independent 
status,  used  only  in  the  following  phrases. — 
For  the  nonce,  for  once ; for  the  one  time ; for  the  occa- 
sion ; for  the  present  or  immediate  purpose. 

Who  now  most  may  here  on  his  bak  at  ons 
Off  cloth  and  furrour,  hath  a fressh  renoun ; 
lie  is  “A  lusty  man"  clepyd  for  the  nones. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  107. 
I haue  messangers  with  me,  made  for  the  nonest, 
That  ffor  perell  or  purpos  shall  pas  vs  betwene. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  6260. 


non  compos  mentis 

together,  + -potis,  powerful);  mentis. 
mind,  gen.  of  men(t-)s,  mind : see 


4012 


non-egoistical 


of  the 
.<?!.]  Not 


They  were  of  the  old  stock  of  non-conformitants,  and  non  distringendo  (non  dis-trin-jen'do).  [L. : 


pos  and  non  comp.  See  insane. 

His  Son  is  Non  compos  mentis,  and  thereby  incapable  of 
making  any  Conveyance  in  Law ; so  that  all  his  Measures 
are  disappointed.  Congreve,  Love*for  Love,  ivt  12. 

noncompounder  (non-kom-poun'der),  n.  One 
who  does  not  compound;  specifically  [cop.],  in 
Eng.  hist.,  a member  of  that  one  of  the  two  sec- 
tions into  which  the  Jacobite  party  divided 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  which  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  king  without  binding  him  to 
any  conditions  as  to  amnesty,  guaranties  of  civil 
or  religious  liberty,  etc.  See  Compounder  (g). 
non-con  (non'kon),  n.  1.  An  abbreviation  of 
non-conformist. 

One  Eosewell,  a Non-Con  teacher  convict  of  high  trea- 
son. Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  645.  ( Davies .) 

2.  An  abbreviation  of  non-content. 
non-concur  (non-kon-ker'),  v.  i.  To  dissent  or 
refuse  to  concur  or  to  agree, 
non-concurrence  (non-kon-kur'ens),  n.  A re- 
fusal to  concur. 

non-condensing  (non-kon-den'sing),  a.  Not 

condensing Non-condensing  engine,  a steam-en- 

gine,  usually  high-pressure,  in  which  the  steam  on  the 
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among  the  seniors  of  his  college. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  9.  {Davies.) 

non-kon-f6r'mi-ti),  n.  [<  non- 
Neglect  or  failure  to  con- 
form, especially  to  some  ecclesiastical  law  or 
requirement. 

A conformity  or  nonconformity  to  it  [the  will  of  our 
Maker]  determines  their  actions  to  he  morally  good  or 
evil.  Watts. 

Wherever  there  is  disagreement  with  a current  belief, 
no  matter  what  its  nature,  there  is  nonconformity. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  ix. 

2.  Specifically,  in  eccles . usage:  (a)  The  re- 
fusal to  conform  to  the  rites,  tenets,  or  polity 
of  an  established  or  state  church,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Church  of  England. 

Happy  will  be  that  reader  whose  mind  is  disposed  by 
his  [Watts’s]  verses  or  his  prose  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity.  J ohnson,  W atts. 

His  scruples  have  gained  for  Hooper  the  title  of  father 
of  Nonconformity. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviL 
(6)  The  doctrines  or  usages  of  those  English 
Protestants  who  do  not  conform  to  or  unite  with 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  grand  pillar  and  buttress  of  nonconformity.  South. 

To  the  notions  and  practice  of  America,  sprung  out  of 
the  loins  of  Nonconformity,  religious  establishments  are 
unfamiliar.  M.  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  660. 


non-< 
the  t 


i-effective  side  of  the  piston  is  allowed  to  escape  into  constat  (nou  kon'stat).  [L.:non,  not;  COW 

atmosphere,  in  contradistinction  to  a condensing  en-  1 . — . , ' 


gine,  in  which  the  steam  in  advance  of  the  piston  is  con- 
densed to  create  a partial  vacuum,  and  thus  add  to  the 
mean  effeotive  pressure  of  the  steam  which  impels  it. 
non-conducting  (non-kon-duk'ting),  a.  Not 
conducting;  not  transmitting:  thus,  with  re- 
spect to  electricity,  wax  is  a non-conducting 
substance. 

non-conduction  (non-kon-duk'shon),  n.  The 
quality  of  not  conducting  or  transmitting; 
failure,  on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  passage  of  heat  or  of  the  electric  current, 
to  transmit:  as,  the  non-conduction  of  heat, 
non-conductor  (non-kon-duk'tor),  n.  A sub- 
stance which  does  not  conduct  or  transmit  a 


stat,  3d  pers.  sing.  ind.  pres,  of  constare,  stand 
together,  agree : see  constant .]  It  does  not  ap- 
pear ; it  is  not  clear  or  plain : a phrase  used  in 
legal  language  by  way  of  answer  to  or  comment 
on  a statement  or  an  argument, 
non-contagionist  (non-kon-ta'jon-ist),  n.  One 
who  holds  that  a disease  is  not  propagated  by 
contagion. 

non-content  (non'kon-tent"),  ».  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  one  who  gives  a negative  vote,  as  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  measure, 
non-contradiction  (non-kon-tra-dik'shon),  n. 
The  absence  of  contradiction. 


The  highest  of  all  logical  laws  is  what  is  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  or  more  correctly  the  principle  of 
non-contradiction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,xxxviii. 


particular  form  of  energy  (specifically,  heat  or 
electricity),  or  which  transmits  it  with  diffi- 
culty : thus,  wool  is  a non-conductor  of  heat ; noada  (non'dS,),  n.  [Australian.]  A rosaceous 
glass  and  dry  wood  are  non-conductors  of  elec-  treej  Parinafium  Nonda , of  northeastern  Aus- 
tricity.  See  conductor,  6,  electricity,  and  heat.  ]ra]ja.  which  yields  an  edible  mealy  plum-like 
nonconforming  (non-kon-for'mmg),  a.  [<  {ruit 


non,  not;  distringendo,  dat.  ger.  of  distringere, 
distrain:  see  distrain .]  In  law,  a writ  not  to 
distrain. 

nondo  (non'do),  n.  The  plant  Ligusticum  Cana- 
dense.  See  angelico. 

none1  (nun),  a.  and  pron.  [<  ME.  non,  noon, 
none,  earlier  nan  (>  Sc.  nane),  < AS.  nan,  not 
one,  not  a,  none,  no,  in  pi.  nane  (=  OS.  nen 
= OFries.  nen  — I),  neen  = MLG.  nen,  nein,  LG. 
nen,  neen  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  nein  = L.  non  (for 
ne  unum,  ne  oinom:  see  non2),  acc.  neut.  as 
adv.,  not,  no) ; < ne,  not,  + an,  one : see  ne  and 
one,  an1,  a2.  None  is  thus  the  negative  of  one 
and  of  an 1,  a 2.  The  final  consonant  became 
lost  (as  in  the  form  an,  on,  reduced  to  a)  before 
a following  noun,  the  reduced  form  no  (no2)  be- 
ing now  used  exclusively  in  that  position : see 
no2.}  I.  a.  Notone;  not  any;  notan;  not  a;  no. 

Yet  is  thare  a way,  alle  by  lande,  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
passe  noon  See  ; that  ys  from  Fraunce  or  Flaundree. 

MandevUle , Travels,  p.  128. 

Thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  as- 
surance of  thy  life.  Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

He  thought  it  would  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  had 
made  the  crosse  of  Christ  to  be  of  none  effect. 

MUton,  Church-Government,  ii.  L 

II.  pron.  1.  Not  one;  no  one;  often  as  a 
plural,  no  persons  or  no  things. 

I bydde  thee  awayte  hem  wele ; let  non  of  hem  ascape. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  182. 
In  al  Rom  that  riche  stede, 

Suche  ne  was  ther  nan. 

Legend  of  St.  Alexander,  MS.  {HaUiweU.) 

There  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one.  Ps.  xiv.  3. 

None  of  these  things  move  me.  Acts  xx.  24. 

Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 3.  67. 

That  which  is  a law  to-day  is  none  to-morrow. 

Burton,  Anat  of  M el. , To  the  Reader,  p.  55. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Dryden , Alexander’s  Feast*  L 15. 

2.  Not  any;  not  a part;  not  the  least  portion. 

Catalonia  is  fed  with  Money  from  France,  but  for  Por- 
tugal, she  hath  little  or  none.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  18. 

He  had  none  of  the  vulgar  pride  founded  on  wealth  or 
station.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

Oh  come,  I say  now,  none  of  that ; that  won’t  do ; let ’s 
take  a glass  together.  Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  728. 

3f.  Nothing. 

True  eloquence  I find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and 
hearty  love  of  truth.  Milton , Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


- + conforming.}  Failing  or  refusing  to  con-  Non-deciduata  (non-de-sid-u-a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  none1  (nun),  adv.  [<  ME.  non,  noon,  none,  etc. ; 


form;  specifically,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  ~'fZ.~ion~+'l)ekd)iata.}  One  of  the ‘major  di- 
requisitions of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  to  con-  visions  (the  other  being  Deciduata)  into  which 
form  to  the  forms  and  regulations  of  the  Church  m0nodelphous  mammals  have  been  divided, 
of  England.  See  nonconformist.  See  p)eciduata. 

The  mm-canfarming  ministers  were  prohibited,  upon  a non-deciduate  (non-de-sid'n-at),  a.  Same  as 
penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to  come,  unless  indeciduate. 

SS  ‘c.S"r.n  « non  decimando  (non  des-i-man'do).  [L. : non, 

isters,  or  had  preached,  after  the  act  of  uniformity. 

Locke,  Letter  from  a Person  of  Quality. 


orig.  acc.  or  instr.  of  the  adj.  none:  see  none1, 
a.  Cf.  no2,  adv.}  In  no  respect  or  degree;  to 
no  extent ; not  a whit ; not ; no : as,  none  the 

better None  the  more,  none  the  less,  not  the  more 

or  not  the  less  on  that  account. 

His  eager  eye  scanned  Mr.  D.’s  downcast  face  rume  the 
less  closely.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xlii. 


nonconformist  (non-kon-fSr'mist),  n.  [<  non-  prescription  to  be  discharged  of  all  tithes  etc. 
+ conformist.}  1.  One  who  does  not  conform  non-delivery  (non-de-liv  er-i),  n.  Neglect  or 
to  some  law  or  usage,  especially  to  some  ec 


not;  decimando , dat.  ger.  of  decimare , tithe,  none2t.  u.  A Middle  English  form  of  noonX. 
decimate:  see  decimate.’]  In  law , a custom  or  non-effective  (non-e-fek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 


clesiastical  law. 

Whoso  would  be  a man  must  be  a nonconformist. 

Emerson , Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  43. 

2.  Specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  those  cler- 
gymen who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed  in  1662,  demanding  “assent 
and  consent”  to  everything  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  by  extension  any 


failure  to  deliver, 
non  demisit  (non  de-mi'sit).  [L.:  non,  not; 
demisit,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  demittere, 
put  down,  let  fall,  demise : see  demise.}  In  law: 
(a)  A plea  formerly  resorted  to  where  a plain- 
tiff declared  upon  a demise  without  stating  the 
indenture  in  an  action  of  debt  for  rent.  (b)  A 
plea  in  bar,  in  replevin,  to  an  avowry  for  ar- 
rears of  rent,  that  the  avowant  did  not  demise. 
Wharton. 


one  who  reuses  to  conform  to  the  order  and  nondescript  (n0n'de-skript),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  age,  i 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  See  (Its-  not , + descriptus , pp.  of  describere , describe : non-ef 

senter.  2.  ’-i..  i t „ i -\t~4  i — a . . 


senter , 2. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a Non-corf ormist, 
and  had  a fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual  guide. 

Swift. 

A Nonconformist,  from  the  first,  was  not  an  opponent  of 
the  general  system  of  Uniformity.  He  was  a churchman 
who  differed  from  other  churchmen  on  certain  matters 
touching  Order,  though  agreeing  with  them  in  the  rest  of 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church.  ...  In  the 
following  generation  it  took  wider  ground,  and  came  to  in- 
volve the  whole  of  Church  government,  and  the  difference 
between  prelacy  and  presbyterianism. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

3.  In  entom.y  the  noctuid  moth  Xylina  zinckeni : 
an  English  collectors’  name,  applied  in  distinc- 
tion from  X.  conformis.  =Syn.  2.  Dissenter,  etc.  See 
heretic. 

non-conformitancyt  (non-kon-for'mi-tan-si), 
n.  [<  non-conformitan(  t)  + -cy\]  Nonconform- 
ity. 

Officers  ecclesiastical  did  prosecute  presentments,  ra- 
ther against  non-conformitancy  of  ministers  and  people. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  44.  {Davies.) 

non-conformitantt  (non-kon-fdr'mi-tant),  n. 
[<  nonconformity)  + -ant.]  A nonconformist. 


see  describe.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  hitherto  described 
or  classed. — 2.  Not  easily  described;  abnor- 
mal or  amorphous;  of  no  particular  kind;  odd; 
unclassifiable ; indescribable. 

We  were  just  finishing  a nondescript  pastry  which  Fran- 
cois found  at  a baker’s. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  197. 

He  [the  winged  lion]  presides  again  over  a loggia  by  the 
seashore,  one  of  those  buildings  with  nondescript  columns, 
which  may  be  of  any  date.  E.  A.  Freeman,  V enice,  p.  211. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  that  has  not  been  de- 
scribed.— 2.  A person  or  thing  not  easily  de- 
scribed or  classed:  usually  applied  disparag- 
ingly- 

A few  ostlers  and  stable  nondescripts  were  standing 
round.  Dickens,  Sketches. 

The  convention  met —a  nucleus  of  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  men,  with  a fringe  of  nondescripts  and  adventurers. 

O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  184. 

non  detinet  (non  det'i-net).  [L. : non,  not ; de- 
tinet,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  detinere,  detain : 
see  detain.}  In  law,  a plea,  in  the  action  of 
detinue,  denying  the  alleged  detainer. 


1 . Having  no  power  to  produce  an  effect ; caus- 
ing no  effect. — 2.  Unfitted  for  active  service: 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  personnel  of  an 
army  or  a navy  that  is  not  in  a condition  for 
active  service,  as  superannuated  and  half-pay 
officers,  pensioners,  and  the  like. — 3.  Connect- 
ed with  non-effectives,  their  maintenance,  etc. 

The  rum-effective  charge,  which  is  now  a heavy  part  of 
our  public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed. 

Macaulay. 

II.  n.  A member  of  a military  force  who  is 
not  in  condition  for  active  service,  as  through 
_ illness,  etc. 

efficient  (non-e-fish'ent),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Not,  efficient,  effectual,  or  competent. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  not  efficient;  specifically,  in 
Great  Britain,  a volunteer  who  has  not  attend- 
ed a prescribed  number  of  drills  and  shown  a 
requisite  degree  of  proficiency  in  shooting, 
non-ego  (non-e'go),  n.  In  metaph.,  all  that  is 
not  the  conscious  self  or  ego ; the  object  as  op- 
posed to  the  subject. 

The  ego,  as  the  Bubject  of  thought  and  knowledge,  ia 
now  commonly  styled  by  philosophers  the  subject ; and 
subj  ective  is  a familiar  expression  for  what  pertains  to  the 
mind  or  thinking  principle.  In  contrast  and  correlation 
to  these,  the  terms  object  and  objective  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, now  in  general  use  to  denote  the  non-ego,  its  affections 
and  properties,  and  in  general  the  really  existent,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ideally  known. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  (in  Reid),  Supplementary  Dissertations, 

[note  B,  S i.  6. 

non-egoistical  (non-e-go-is'ti-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  non-ego. 

This  cruder  form  of  egoistical  representationism  coin- 
cides with  that  finer  form  of  the  non-egoistical  which  views 
the  vicarious  object  as  spiritual. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  (in  KeidX  Supplementary  Dissertations, 

[note  C,  § L 


non-egoistical 

Non-egoistical  idea.,  an  idea  which  has  a substantial 
existence  distinct  from  its  existence  as  a mode  of  the 
m*n-  :7-N?P"©80istical  idealism, the  doctrine  thatnon- 
egoistical  ideas  are  concerned  in  external  perception. 

non-elastic  (non-e-las'tik), a,  Not  elastic;  with- 
out the  property  of  elasticity.  Liquids  were  for- 
merly termed  non-elastic  fluids,  because  they  differ  from 
gases  in  being  nearly  incompressible. 

non-elect  (non-e-lekt'),  a.  and  n,  I.  a . Not 
elected  or  chosen. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  not  elected  or  chosen ; spe- 


4013 

make,  do.]  At  common  law , a plea  denying  that 
a bond  or  other  deed  sued  on  was  made  by  the 
defendant. 

non  est  inventus  (non  est  in-ven'tus).  [L.,  he 
has  not  been  found : non , not ; est , 3d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  ind.  of  esse , be ; inventus , pp.  of  invenire , 
find,  invent:  see  invent .]  In  law,  the  answer 
made  by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
bailiwick.  Wharton. 


xx.  vuD  nay  is  uui  mecieu  orcnosen;  spe-  oamwiCK.  tv  liar  ton. 
cifically,  in  tlieol.,  a person  not  chosen  or  pre-  nonesuch  (nun'such),  n.  [<none  1 + such .]  For- 
aestmea  to  eternal  life.  merlv.  a nerson  or  thine'  such  n,s  to  bn.™  nn  nar. 


nonnat 

body  from  the  established  church  and  founded  the  Free 
Churph  of  Scotland.  See  disruption. 

non-issuable  (non-ish'p-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  issued.— 2‘.‘  Not  admitting  of  is- 
sue being  taken  upon  it.- Non-issuable  plea,  in 
law,^,  plea  which  does  not  raise  or  allow  an  issue  on  the 

(1492-1577),  inventor  of  the  instrument.]  An 
obsolete  instrument  which  has  been  replaced 
by  the  vernier  (which  see), 
non-joinder  (non -join  'der),  n.  In  law,  the 
omission  to  join  as  party  to  an  action, 
nonjurable  (non-j6'ra-bl),  a.  [<  L.  non,  not,  + 
"jurabilis,  < jurare,  swear:  see  jurant.]  Inca- 
pable of  being  sworn ; unfit  to  take  an  oath ; in- 
capacitated from  being  a witness  on  oath. 

A nonjurable  rogue. 

Roger  North , Examen,  p.  264.  {Davies.) 

v-~n-jo'rant),  n.  [<  non - + jurant.] 

One  of  a faction  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

j!t"^'hi^d*anTduratjfe  architectural  ornaments'imd'the  aWnratYon  ’ ’Jelt  ^ 

— — like  made  of  recent  years  abjuration  pledging  them  to  the  support  ot  the 

nonentity  (non-en'ti-ti),^.;  pi.  nonentities (-tiz).  nonet  (no-net'),  n K L nonus  ninth  + et  hoi!se  of  Hanover. 

91'rT°ntMTtenCe;  the,ne'  as  m {(iu'et’  etc-]  In  music,  a compositiot  for  n0DJHm#  (“on- jo/r-mg:),  a.  [<  nonjur(ant)  + 
i™wb  gn_  2-  [Tr.of  Mh,.  no»-e»M.]  A nine  voices  or  instruments.  Also  nonetto.  -*^.]  Not  swearing  allegiance:  an  epithet  ap- 
thing  between  being  and  nothing;  a negation,  nonettt  (non'et),  n.  K OF  and  F nonnette  a I’1,  those  clergymen  and  prelates  in  Eng- 
relation,  or  ens  rationis.  titmouse,  also  lit.  a young nun, dim!  of nonne,  1“d  T°"id  «wear  aUegianceJ to  the 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil  when  nun : see  nun.]  The  titmouse.  Holland. 
evd  was  a non-entuy.  South.  nonetto  (no-net'6),  n.  Same  as  nonet. 

d.  Ahgment;  a nothing.  non-existence  ( non-eg-zia'tens),  n.  1.  Absence 

We  are  aware  that  mermaids  do  not  exist ; why  speak  °I  existence ; the  negation  of  being. 

How  uncomfortable  would  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a tempo- 
rary state  of  non-existence  ! A.  Baxter , Human  Soul,  i.  46. 

2.  A thing  that  has  no  existence  or  being. 


^ 7 '"'•wv.'.,  m H'-’-1 

destined  to  eternal  life. 

non-election  (non-e-lek'shon),  n.  The  state  of 
not  being  elected.  ’ 

non-electric  (non-e-lek'trik),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Not  electric;  conducting  electricity : now  dis- 
used. 

II.  n.  A substance  that  is  not  an  electric,  or 
one  that  transmits  electricity,  as  metals, 
non-electrical  (non-e-lek'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
non-electric. 

non-empirical  (non-em-pir'i-kal),  a.  Not  em- 
pirical; not  presented  in  experience;  trans- 
cendental. 


merly,  a person  or  thing  such  as  to  have  no  par- 
allel; an  extraordinary  thing;  a thing  that  has 
not  its  equal. 

Therefore  did  Hato  from  his  None-Such  banish 
Base  Poetasters.  Sylvester , Urania,  st.  42. 

The  Scripture  . . . presenteth  Solomon’s  [temple]  as  a 
nonesuch  or  peerless  structure,  admitting  no  equall,  much 
less  a superiour.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  III.  viii.  l.  {Davies.) 


Specifically  —(a)  See  btaclcseed,  medic,  and  Medicago.  (6)  , ....  ,, 

Lychnis  Chalcedonica.  (c)  A variety  of  apple.  Also  spelled  BOllJurtint  (non-  )o  rant) 
nonsuch. — Nonsuch  pottery,  pottery  made  within  the  ' 1,1 " ° +v- 

hounds  of  Nonsuch  Park  at  Ewell  in  Surrey, 


Not  only  real  virtues,  but  non  existences. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 


~ 1 mwiuaiuo  I1UIO  UAlOt  , Wily  SpeaK 

of  them  as  if  they  did?  How  can  you  find  interest  in  speak- 
ing of  a nonentity  ? Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiii. 

4.  Nothingness;  insignificance;  futility. 

Armies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  a 
captain  who  would  hardly  take  the  pains  of  writings  des- 
patch to  chronicle  the  nonentity  of  his  operations. 

Brougham,  non-existent  (non-eg-zis'tent),  a. 

5.  A person  or  thing  of  no  consequence  or  im-  existence, 

portanee:  as,  he  is  a mere  nonentity.  nonfeasance  (non-fe'zans),  n.  The  omission  of 

I mentally  resolved  to  reduce  myself  to  a nonentity,  to  some  which  ought  to  have  been  performed 
go  out  of  existence,  as  it  were,  to  be  nobody  and  nowhere,  by  the  party : distinguished  from  misfeasance. 
if  only  I might  escape  making  trouble.  non-folium  (non-foTi-um),  n.  An  oval  having 

. . ‘ ■ owe>  wn,  p.283.  no  depression  in  its  contour  and  no  bitangent 

non-entry  (non-en  trt),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  non-forfeiting  (non-for'fit-ing),  a.  Not  liable 
casualty  or  advantage  which  formerly  fell  to  to  forfeiture : applied  to  a life-insurance  policy 
the  superior  when  the  heir  of  a deceased  vas-  which  does  not  fail  because  of  default  in  pav- 
sal  failed  to  renew  the  investiture,  the  superior  ment. 

being  then  entitled  to  the  rent  of  the  feu.  non-fulfilment  (non-ful-fil'ment),  n.  Neglect 
nonepowert,  n.  See  non-power.  or  failure  to  fulfil:  as,  the  non-fulfilment  ot  a 

nonesG,  n.  See  nonce.  promise  or  bargain. 


q / - . , V111IOO  \JX  Mftl 

nones-  (nonz),  n pi.  [<  F.  nones  = Sp.  Pg.  no-  nonillion  (no-nil'yon),  n.  [<  L.  nouns,  ninth, 
\ La.  nonce,  acc.  nonas,  the  nones,  + (million.]  The  number  produced  by  involv- 

it.n  n Q U Viof  Am  lnm  o rvnlli  An  1 a tl,  a J J h 1 * 


nas  = It.  none,<  L.  nonce,  ace.  nonas, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  ninth  day  before 
the  ides,  fern.  pi.  of  nonus,  ninth,  for  *novimus, 
< novem  = 'E.  nine:  see  nine.  Cf. nooni.]  1.  In 
the  Roman  calendar,  the  ninth  day  before  the 
ides,  both  days  included : being  in  March,  May, 


T , > uemg m marcn, may,  mirty  cipners  annexed. 

”¥!  *5?  °,c,tober  tb®  7tb  day  of  the  month,  non-importation  (non-im-por-ta'shon),  n.  A 
and  in  the  other  months  tho  5th.  mfro imn  r*  fm*n  imnnwi-inn  — a.  • 


_ X.1XV  uuuiooi  JJIUUUUOU  UJ  111VU1V- 

ing  a million  to  the  ninth  power,  denoted  by  uni- 
ty with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed ; or,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  and  American  system  of  nu- 
meration, the  number  denoted  by  unity  with 
thirty  ciphers  annexed. 


and  in  the  other  months  the  5th.  See  ides. 
Given  at  Lincoln,  on  the  Nones  of  September,  A n 1337 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.  j,  p.  181. 


AlAApVA  VUV1VU  ( 1AVA1  till  UU)  OilWLl Jy  /{/, 

refraining  from  importing,  or  a failure  to  im- 
port— Non-importation  agreement,  in  Amer.  hist. 
See  agreement. 

[Like  nonny,  repeated  nonny  nonny, 

exact  porvom  a1,  . . . a . , .. 4“ A j 


ictiiu  wuu  wuuiu  not  swear  allegiance 
government  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a very  pious,  learned, 
and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring  party.  Swift. 

nonjuror  (non-jo 'ror), [<  non-  + juror.]  In 
Eng.  hist.,  one  who  refuses  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign;  specifically,  one  of  those 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  in 
1689  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  as 
king  and  queen  of  England,  holding  that  they 
Not  having  were  still  hound  by  the  former  oath  to  King 
James  II.,  his  heirs  and  successors.  Dr.  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  six  bishops(amongthem  Bishop 
Ken),  and  about  four  hundred  other  clergymen  were  de- 
prived of  their  sees  and  livings  by  the  new  civil  authority, 
and  others  put  in  their  places.  An  episcopal  succession 
was  kept  up  by  the  nonjurors  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  their  numbers  rapidly  diminished,  and  their  last 
bishop  died  in  1805.  Part  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  retained 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  of  1662,  others  restored  the 
communion  office  of  1549,  and  afterward  (in  1718)  intro- 
duced one  founded  on  this,  but  largely  conformed  to 
primitive  and  Oriental  liturgies.  This  exerted  a strong 
influence  on  the  various  forms  of  the  Scottish  communion 
office  till  that  of  1764,  from  which  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion in  the  American  Prayer-book  is  derived.  According 
to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  certain  ceremonies, 
called  the  usages , the  nonjurors  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  usagers  and  non-usagers.  In  the  years 
1716-25  the  nonjurors  made  an  attempt  to  establish  in- 
tercommunion with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  but 
without  success.  The  nonjurors  are  noted  for  the  great 
learning  and  piety  of  some  of  their  leaders,  such  as  Ken, 
Collier,  Brett,  Nelson,  Law,  etc.  Among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  there  was  also  a party  known  as  nonjurors  or 
nonjurants,  who  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration  (afterward 
altered)  as  involving  recognition  of  episcopacy. 


Every  person  refusing  the  same  [oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  abjuration]  who  is  properly  called  a non- 
juror shall  be  adjudged  a popish  recusant  convict* 

Blackstone , Com.,  IV.  ix. 


uwufl  yxu.  MU.  X.  o.;,  p,  181.  uvc  t/CTHCfH.  ouau  uc  a UJUUgCU  « pupiMl  ICUUSai] 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches  ncminot..re-  [Like  nonny,  repeated  nonny  nonny,  . _ Blacksto 

in  religious  houses,  and  as  a devotional  office  a mean’nS'ess  refrain,  which  was  often  used  nonjurorism  (non-jo'ror-izm),  n. 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  office  of  the  ninth  as  a cover  I°r  obscene  terms  or  allusions:  see  + -ism.']  The  principles  or  pra< 
n - - " ....  - - nonny  L]  A refrain  in  old  songs  and  ballads, 


in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  office  of  the  ninth 
hour,  originally  said  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day  (about  3 p.  m.),  or  between  midday  and  that 
hour.  See  canonical  hours,  under  canonical. — 
3t.  The  ninth  hour  after  sunrise ; about  three 
o clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Chaucer. 


With  a hey,  and  a ho,  and  a hey  nonino. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  3 (song). 
These  noninos  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

Drayton,  Eclogues.  (Nares.) 


Ouer-sopede  at  my  soper  and  som  tyme  at  nones 
More  than  my  kynde  myghte  wel  defye. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  429. 

See  London - 


none-so-pretty  (nun,s6-prit//i),  n.  See London- 
pnde,  and  St.  Patrick's  cabbage  (under  cabbage). 
H0ne-sparmg  (nun'spar"ing),  a.  Sparing  no- 
body or  nothing ; all-destroying.  [Rare.] 

Is ’t  T 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 


[<  nonjuror 
practices  of  non- 
jurors. 

non  liquet  (non  li'kwet).  [L. : non,  not;  liquet, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  liquere,  be  clear  or 
apparent:  see  liquid.]  In  law,  a verdict  given 
by  a jury  in  cases  of  doubt,  deferring  the  mat- 
, . ter  to  another  day  of  trial. 

Don-luminous  (non-lu'mi-nus),  o.  Not  lumi- 
nous; not  accompanied  by  or  not  producing 
incandescence. 

In  this  case  we  found  that,  with  non-luminous  heat,  and 
even  with  water  below  the  boiling  point,  the  polarizing 
effect  was  evident.  Whewell 


non-intercourse  (non-in'ter-kors), ...  x-.icAcii- 
ing  from  intercourse.- Non-intercourse  Act,  an 

act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1809,  passed  in  retalia- 
tion for  claims  made  by  France  and  Great  Britain  affect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  personal  rights  of  United  States  seamen,  continued 

Great  Britain  1811.  It  prohibit-  enect  was  evident.  Whewell 

ed  the  entry  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  those  coun-  . . 

tries  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  importa-  HOIl-marrying  (non-mar'i-mg),  a.  Not  disposed 
tion  of  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in  those  countries,  to  marry ; not  matrimoniallv  inclined. 


-- — ^ uuiicu  obittes,  anu  uit;  importa- 

tion of  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in  those  countries. 

non-intervention  (non-in-t^r- ven ' shon), 


to  marry ; not  matrimonially  inclined. 
A non-marrying  man,  as  the  slang  goes. 


Of  the  none-sparing  war 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  2.  108. 

non-essential  (non-e-sen'shal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Not  essential  or  necessary ; not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

II.  n.  A thing  that  is  not  essential,  absolute- 
ly necessary,  or  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

non  est  (non  est).  An  abbreviation  of  the  legal  . . . “""^^.^iim 

phrase  non  est  inventus;  used  adjeetively,  not  BOn-intrusionist  (non-in-tro'zhon-ist), 
there ; absent:  as,  they  found  him  non  est  • he  Scottish  eccles.  hist.,  one  who  was  nnnnsc 
was  non  est.  [Colloq.]  ' 

non  est  f&ctum  (non  est  fak'tum).  [L.,  it  was  — p-' — ^ LungicgaucuB.  me 
not  done : non , not;  est.  3d  pers.  sine:,  pres  ind  n°n-intrusionists  formulated  their  doctrine  in  a resolution 
of  esse,  be ; factum,  neut.  off  actus,  pp.  otfacere,  FheChurch^ 


The  act  or  polled  of  not  intervening  oriot  in-  man’  aa  tlle  ^ *oes-  Kingsley. 

terfering;  specifically,  systematic  nFn-interfer-  (n0n‘m,elal  lk)]7“'  Not  “e*all.1«: 

ence  by  a nation  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Don-moral  (non-mor  al)  a.  Unconnected  with 

morals ; having  no  relation  to  ethics  or  morals ; 
not  involving  ethical  or  moral  considerations. 

For  morality  the  world  and  the  self  remained  both  non- 
moral  and  immoral,  yet  each  was  real ; for  religion  the 
world  is  alienated  from  God,  and  the  self  is  sunk  in  sin  ; 
and  that  means  that,  against  the  whole  reality,  they  are 
felt  or  known  as  what  is  not  and  is  contrary  to  the  all  and 
the  only  real,  and  yet  as  things  that  exist. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  287. 


o 7 , oj  □tduiabiv  uuu-miciicr- 

ence  by  a nation  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
or  in  the  affairs  of  its  own  states,  territories, 
or  other  parts. 

Non-intervention  with  “Popular  Sovereignty”  was  the 
original  and  established  Democratic  doctrine  with  regard 
to  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

H.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  I.  312. 

r~.  ~w*w***wv  vnon-in-tro'zhon-ist),  n.  In 

Scottish  eccles . hist.,  one  who  was  opposed  to  the 


uwbusn,  tcvics.  nisi.,  one  wno  was  opposed  to  the 

forcible  intrusion,  by  patrons,  of  unacceptable  non-mutual  (non-mu'tu-al),  a.  Not  mutual.— 
clergymen  upon  objecting  congregations.  The  Non-mutual  essential  distinction,  a distinction  be 
non-intrusionists  formulated  their  doctrine  in  a resolution  fcween  whole  and  part : originally  a Scotistic  term, 
presented  by  Thomas  Ohaimers  to  the  General  Assembly  of  IlOnnat  (non'at),  n.  [F.  dial.]  A fish,  Aphid 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1833,  and  in  1843  withdrew  in  a minuta  ot  pellucida,  family  Gohiidse , marked 


nonnat 

by  a diaphanous  body  covered  with  large  and 
thin  deciduous  scales,  common  on  some  parts 
of  the  European  coast,  especially  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Black  Sea.  It  lives  in  innumer- 
able schools,  and  serves  as  food  for  many  fishes  and  sea- 
birds as  well  as  other  animals,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  largely  used  by  man.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Nice  it  is  the  object  of  a special  fishery,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  the  small  fishes  being  considered 
a very  dainty  dish.  The  fish  rarely  exceeds  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  It  is  believed  to  complete  its  cycle  of  life 
within  a year.  TJ  nder  the  name  nonnat  the  young  of  other 
fishes,  especially  of  the  families  ClupeidcB  and  Atherinidce, 
are  liable  to  be  confounded. 

non-natural  (non-nat'u-ral),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Not 
natural;  unnatural;  strained  or  forced. 

I refer  to  the  doctrine ‘there  promulgated  touching  the 
subscription  of  religious  articles  in  a non-natural  sense. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  not  natural ; specifical- 
ly, something  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body,  but  which  is  essential 
to  animal  life  and  health,  and  by  accident  or 
abuse  often  becomes  a cause  of  disease.  See 
the  quotation. 

The  non-naturals,  as  he  [Dr.  Jackson]  would  sometimes 
call  them,  after  the  old  physicians  — namely,  air,  meat  and 
drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the  retentions 
and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of  the  mind. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  307. 

nonnet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nun . 
non-necessity  (non-ne-ses'i-ti),  n.  Absence  of 
necessity;  the  state  or  property  of  being  un- 
necessary. 

non-noble  (non-no' bl),  a.  and  n.  I.  a . Not  no- 
ble ; not  of  the  nobility. 

To  levy  from  the  non-noble  class,  as  well  as  from  the 
knightly.  Heivitt. 

II.  n.  A person  not  of  noble  birth ; a citizen 
or  peasant. 

nonnock  (non 'ok),  n.  [<  nonn(y)  + -ocfc.]  A 
whim.  BalliweU,  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nonnock  (non'ok),  v.  i.  [<  nonnock,  «.]  To 
imitate;  resemble.  E.D.D.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nonny1  (non'i),  n. ; pi.  nonnies  (-iz).  [An  un- 
meaning refrain  repeated  nonny-nonny,  nony- 
nony,  nonino,  which  was  also  used  (like  other 
orig.  unmeaning  syllables)  as  a cover  for  in- 
delicate allusions.  Cf.  ninny.']  If.  Ameaning- 
less  burden  in  old  English  ballads  and  glees, 
generally  “hey,  nonny.”  It  was  similar  to  the 
fa,  la  of  madrigals. 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier ; 

Hey  non  nonny , nonny,  hey  nonny. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  165. 

2.  A whim.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nonny2  (non'i),  n.  [Cf.  ninny.]  A ninny;  a 
simpleton. 

non-obedience  (uon-o-be'di-ens),  n.  Neglect 
of  obedience. 

non-observance  (non-ob-zer'vans),  n.  Neglect 
or  failure  to  observe  or  fulfil, 
non  obstante  (non  ob-stan'te).  [L.:  non,  not; 
obstante,  abl.  of  obstan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  obstare,  stand 
in  the  way,  oppose:  see  obstacle.]  Notwith- 
standing ; in  opposition  to  what  has  been  stated 
or  admitted  or  is  to  be  stated  or  admitted.  The 
moat  common  use  of  the  words  is  to  denote  a clause,  for- 
merly frequent  in  English  statutes  and  letters  patent,  im- 
porting a license  from  the  sovereign  to  do  a thing_  which 
at  common  law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  Parliament  could  not  be  done  without 
such  license.— Non  obstante  veredicto,  a judgment 
sometimes  entered  by  order  of  the  court  for  the  plaintiff, 
notwithstanding  the  verdict  for  the  defendant,  or  vice 
versa.  See  judgment. 

nonogenarian,  a.  and  n.  See  nonagenarian. 
non-oscine  (non-os'in),  a.  Notoscine;  not  be- 
longing to  the  Oscines,  or  not  conforming  to  nor- 
mal oscine  characters, 
nonpairellt,  a.  See  nonpareil. 

Non-palliata  (non-pal-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
non-  + Palliata.]  A suborder  of  opisthobran- 
chiate  euthyneural  gastropods  having  no  man- 
tle-flap nor  shell  in  the  adult:  contrasted  with 
Palliata:  synonymous  with  Nudibranchiata. 
nonpareil  (non-pa-rei'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  nonpairell ; = Sp.  nomparell, n. ; < F.  non- 
pareil, nonipareil,  not  equal  (fern,  nonpareille,  a 
kind  of  type,  ribbon,  pear,  etc.),  < non,  not  (see 
non3),  + pareil,  equal:  see  pared.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing no  equal;  peerless. 

The  most  nonpareil  beauty  of  the  world,  beauteous 
knowledge,  standeth  unregarded,  or  cloistered  up  in  mere 
speculation.  Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People. 

II.  n.  A person  or  thing  of  peerless  excel- 
lence; a nonesuch;  something  regarded  as 
unique  in  its  kind. 

0,  such  love 

Could  be  but  recompensed,  though  you  were  crown'd 

The  nonpareil  of  beauty  1 Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5.  273. 
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The  paragon,  the  nonpareil 
Of  Seville,  the  most  wealthy  mine  of  Spain 
For  beauty  and  perfection. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 
Specifically — (a)  In  ornith. : (1)  The  painted  finch  or  painted 
bunting,  Passer ina  or  Cyaiwspiza  ciris:  so  called  from  its 
beauty.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  rich- 
blue,  the  back  golden-green,  the  rump  and  under  parts 
vermilion-red.  The  female  is  greenish  above,  yellowish  be- 
low. The  bird  is  about  b)  inches  long,  and  common  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  especially  Louisiana, 
where  it  is  sometimes  called  pape  or  pope.  It  is  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  indigo-bird  and  the  lazuli-finch.  Also  called 
incomparable. 

A nonpareil  hidden  in  the  branches  sat  whistling  plain- 
tively to  its  mate. 

F.  II.  Gmdding,  Young  Marooners,  xxxvi. 

(2)  The  rose-  or  rosella-parrakeet,  Platycercus  eximim:  so 
called  from  its  beauty.  See  cut  under  rosella.  (b)  In  conch., 
a gastropod  of  the  genus  Clausilia.  (c)  In  printing,  a size 
of  type,  forming  about  12  lines  to  the  inch.  In  the  A meri- 
can  system  of  sizes  it  is  intermediate  between  minion 
(larger)  and  agate  (smaller) ; in  the  English  system  it  is  be- 
tween the  sizes  emerald  (larger;  and  ruby  (smaller).  (The 
type  of  this  paragraph  is  nonpareil.) 
non-payment  (non-pa'ment),  n.  Neglect  or 
failure  of  payment. 

non-performance  (non-per-f6r'mans),  n.  A 
failure  or  neglect  to  perform. 

They  were  justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-perform- 
ance of  what  the  law  requires.  South. 

non-placental  (non-pla-sen'tal),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a placenta;  aplacental,  as  the  marsupials 
and  monotremes.  See  aplacental. 
nonplus  (non'plus),  ii.  [<  L.  nonplus , not  more : 
non , not ; plus , more : see  non 3 andpfas.]  A state 
in  which  one  is  unable  to  proceed  or  decide ; a 
state  of  perplexity;  a puzzled  condition;  in- 
ability to  say  or  do  more ; puzzle : usually  in  the 
phrase  at  or  to  a nonplus. 

II  y perdit  son  Latin:  He  was  there  gravelled,  plunged, 
or  at  a Non-plus ; he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  or  what  to 
say  unto  it.  Cotyrave. 

If  he  chance  to  be  at  a nonplus , he  may  help  himself 
with  liis  beard  and  handkerchief. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

They  could  not,  if  they  would,  undertake  such  a busi- 
ness, without  danger  of  being  questioned  upon  their  lives 
the  next  parliament.  This  did  put  the  l ords  to  a great 
nonplus.  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  /.,  I.  118. 

nonplus  (non'plus),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  non - 
plussed , ppr.  nonplussing . [<  nonplus , w.]  To 
perplex;  puzzle;  confound;  put  to  a stand- 
still ; stop  by  embarrassment. 

Now  non-plust,  if  to  re  inforce  thy  Camp 
Thou  fly  for  succour  to  thine  Ayery  Damp. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 
In  the  Becket  correspondence  the  reader  is  often  non- 
plussed by  finding  a provoking  etcetera,  which  marks  the 
point  at  which  the  gossip,  or  even  the  serious  news,  was 
expunged  by  the  editor. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  128. 

non  possumus (non pos'u-mus).  [L.,we  cannot : 
non,  not;  possumus,  1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of 
posse,  can.]  A plea  of  inability  (to  consider  or 
do  something) : as,  he  simply  interposed  a non 
possumus  ; a papal  non  possumus. 
non-powert  (non-pou'er),  n.  [ME.  nonepower, 
nounpower,  < OF.  nonpooir,  nonpoeir,  lack  of 
power,  < non,  not,  + pooir,  etc.,  power:  see 
power.]  Lack  of  power;  impotence. 

And  nat  of  the  nounpower  of  god  that  he  nys  ful  of  myglite. 

Pwrs  Plowman  (C),  xx.  292. 

Upon  thilke  side  that  power  fayleth  whych  that  make 
th  foolk  blysful,  ryht  on  that  same  side  mmepower  en- 
tretb  undyrnethe  that  maketh  hem  wrechches. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  v. 

non-professional  (non-pro-fesh'on-al),  a.  1. 
Not  belonging  to  a profession;  not  done  by  or 
proceeding  from  professional  men. — 2.  Hence, 
not  proper  to  be  done  by  a member  of  the  pro- 
fession concerned;  unprofessional, 
non-proficient  (non-pro-fisli'ent),  n.  One  who 
has  failed  to  improve  or  make  progress  in  any 
study  or  pursuit. 

non  pros,  (non  pros).  An  abbreviation  of  von 
prosequitur : sometimes  used  as  a verb:  to  fail 
to  prosecute ; let  drop:  said  of  a suit, 
non  prosequitur  (non  pro-sek'wi-ter).  [L., 
he  does  not  prosecute : non,  not ; prosequitur, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  prosequi,  follow  up, 
prosecute:  see  prosecute.]  In  law,  a common- 
law  judgment  entered  against  the  plaintiff  when 
he  does  not  prosecute  his  action, 
non-recurrent  (non-re-kur'ent),  o.  1.  Not  oc- 
curring again. — 2.  Not  turning  hack:  as,  the 
recurrent  and  non-recurrent  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve. 

non-recurring  (non-re-ker'ing),  a.  Non-recur- 
rent. 

non-regardance  (non-re-gar'dans),  n.  Want 
of  due  regard;  slight;  disregard'.  Shak.,  T.N., 
v.  1.  124. 


nonsense-name 

non-regent  (non-re'jent),  n.  In  a medieval  uni- 
versity, a master  ot’  arts  whose  regency  has 
ceased.— House  of  non-regents.  See  home i. 
non-residence  (non-rez'i-dens),  ».  1.  The  fact 
of  not  residing  or  having  one’s  abode  within  a 
particular  jurisdiction:  as,  non-residence  stands 
in  the  way  of  his  appointment. — 2.  Failure  to 
reside  where  official  duties  require  one  to  reside; 
a residing  away  from  the  place  in  which  one 
is  required  by  law  or  the  duties  of  his  office  or 
station  to  reside,  as  a clergyman’s  living  away 
from  his  pastorate  or  charge,  or  a landlord’s  not 
living  on  his  own  estate  or  in  his  own  country, 
etc. 

Hating  that  they  who  have  preach’d  out  Bishops,  Pre- 
late, and  Canonisi  s,  should,  in  what  serves  thir  own  ends, 
retain  thir  fals  Opinions,  thir  Pharisaical  Leven,  thir  Ava- 
rice, and  closely,  tliir  Ambition,  thir  Pluralities,  thir 
Non  residences,  thir  odious  Fees. 

Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  Church  had 
been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  non- 
residence.  Swift. 

non-resident  (non-rez'i-dent),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

1.  Not  residing  within  the  jurisdiction. — 2. 
Not  residing  on  one’s  own  estate,  in  one’s  pas- 
torate, or  in  one’s  proper  place  : as,  a non-resi- 
dent clergyman  or  land-owner. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  reside  within  the 
jurisdiction. — 2.  One  who  does  not  reside  on 
his  own  lands  or  in  the  place  where  his  official 
duties  require,  as  a clergyman  who  lives  away 
from  his  cure. 

As  soon  as  the  Bishops,  and  those  Clergymen  whom 
they  daily  inveighed  against,  and  branded  wiih  the  odious 
Names  of  i'luralists  and  Non-residents , were  taken  out  of 
their  way,  they  presently  jump,  some  into  two,  some  into 
three  of  their  best  Benefices. 

Milton,  Answer  to  Salmasius.  i.  29. 
There  are  not  ten  clergymen  in  the  kingdom  who  . . . 
can  be  termed  non-residents.  Swift,  Against  the  Bishops. 

non-resistance  (non-re-zis'tans),  n.  The  ab- 
sence of  resistance ; passive  obedience ; sub- 
mission to  authority,  even  if  unjustly  exercised, 
without  physical  opposition.  In  English  history, 
this  principle  was  strenuously  upheld  by  many  of  the  Tory 
and  High-Church  party  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  rum  re- 
sistance, which  had  skulked  perhaps  in  some  old  homily 
before  King  James  the  first.  Bolingbrohe,  Parties,  viii. 

The  church  might  be  awed  or  cajoled  into  any  practical 
acceptation  of  its  favourite  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 

C.  Knight. 

non-resistant  (non-re-zis'tant),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Making  no  resistance  to  power  or  oppression; 
passively  obedient. 

This  is  that  (Edipus  whose  wisdom  can  reconcile  incon- 
sistent opposites,  and  teach  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistant  principles  to  despise  government,  and  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  sovereign  authority.  Arbuthnot. 

II.  n.  1.  Onewhomaintainsthatnoresistance 
should  be  made  to  sovereign  authority,  even 
when  unjustly  exercised. — 2.  One  who  holds 
that  violence  should  never  be  resisted  by  force, 
non-resisting  (non-re-zis'ting),  a.  Making  no 
resistance;  offering  iio  obstruction:  as,  a,  non- 
resisting medium. 

Non-rnminantia  (non-ro-mi-na.n'shi-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < non-  + Uuminantia.]  Those  artiodactyl 
quadrupeds  which  do  not  chew  the  cud,  as  swine 
and  hippopotamuses. 

non-sane  (non-san'),  a.  Unsound;  not  per- 
fect: as,  a person  of  non-sane  memory.  Black- 
stone. 

nonsense  (non'sens),  n.  [<  non-  + sense.]  1. 
Not  sense ; that  which  makes  no  sense  or  is 
lacking  in  sense ; language  or  words  without 
meaning,  or  conveying  absurd  or  ridiculous 
ideas ; absurd  talk  or  senseless  actions. 

Away  with  it  rather,  because  it  will  bee  hardly  supply’d 
with  a more  unprofitable  nonsence  then  is  in  some  pas- 
sages of  it  to  be  seene.  Milton , Animadversions. 

I try’d  if  Books  would  cure  my  Love,  but  found 
Love  made  them  Nonsense  all. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Incurable. 

If  a Man  must  endure  the  noise  of  Words  without  Sense, 
I think  the  Women  have  more  Musical  Voices,  and  become 
Nonsense  better.  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  1.  1. 

None  but  a man  of  extraordinary  talents  can  write  first- 
rate  nonsense.  Me  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  L 

2.  Trifles;  things  of  no  importance. 

What  royal  Nonsence  is  a Diadem 

Abroad,  for  One  who ’s  not  at  home  supreme ! 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  1. 

You  sham  stuff,  there  is  an  end  of  you  — you  must  pack 
off,  along  with  plenty  of  other  nonsense.  W.  Black. 

=Syn.  Folly,  stuff,  twaddle,  balderdash, 
nonsense-name  (non' sens -nam),  n.  A name 
having  no  meaning  in  itself;  a “made  noun 
having  no  etymology.  The  number  of  such  words  in 
zoology  is  very  considerable,  since  many  naturalists  have 


nonsense-name 
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coined  numerous  arbitrary  new  combinations  of  letters  as  nnn-t!iirp+v+  funn  eiiHr'ta  » .. 

names  of  genera  which  must  be  adopted  according  to  ac-  . 11  s“repyt  (non-&nor  ti),  n ..  Absence  ol  sure- 
ceptod  rules  of  zoBlogical  nomenclature.  Anagrams,  as  v>  want  ol  safety,  insecurity. 

Dacelo  from  Alcedo,  and  Nilaus  from  Lanius,  are  a class  of  non  tenuit  (non  ten'u-it).  [L.,  he  did  not  hold- 

Ri&rft&TSis  E'irits  ‘"“'■w.  - 

Verses  made  by  taking  any  words  which  may  to  avowry  for  arrears  of  rent  that  th«  nlainHfF 
neZd^°Ut  ref0retCe  t°  f°ring  did 

nected  sense  — correct  meter,  pleasing  rhythm,  alleged.  Wharton.  y 

In  ve^cotpo^oi^^gt  “pTa— * »■  **  *»,.**  obsolete 

with  nonsense-verses,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the 

pupil  wiih  the  quantity  of  syllables  and  the  metrical  forms  >tne  — mwu  mo  ±»uu.  ineiitionea 
thought  mechanical  side  before  aiming  at  expression  of  m the  plaintiff’s  count  or  declaration,  or  at  least 

’VSteST&St&S.  T*  < — m . vacation  “ “ * TtSfiS^S 

This  was  the  second  time  we  had  been  left  together  by  ' 1 " “ ’ ” ''  ' - 

a parcel  of  nonsensical  contingencies. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  27. 


Hang.  Shall  the  ambuscado  lie  in  one  place? 

Cur.  No ; nook  thou  yonder. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  iii.  3. 
«**vwwOHf  (nuk'shot^n),  a.  Having  many 
nooks  and  corners;  having  a coast  indented 
with  gulfs,  bays,  friths,  etc. 

m _ , , , I will  sell  my  dukedom, 

10  buy  a slobbery  and  a dirty  farm 
^ vvuu/  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

in  bar  to  a real  action,  by  saying  "that  lie  _ , , r,  , isha'c-  Hen-  v-,  iii.  5. 14. 

defendant)  held  not  the  land  mentioned  n00ky  (nuk  i),  a.  [<  nook  + -y1.]  Being  a nook; 
e plaintiff’s  count  or  declaration,  or  at  least  nook-llke  1 of  nooks. 


nooiogicai  (no-o-loj  l-kal),  a.  [<  noolog-y  ■+ 

— j — , y — n ■■■  l'  on  (see  -*c-ol.J.  Pertaining  to  nodlogy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

del.)  + -ite*.]  Hydrated  silicate  of  iron;  a va-  noologist  (no-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  noolog-y  + - ist .] 
nety  of  chloropal  occurring  in  small  yellow  Cta®  who  is  versed  in  noology. 
nonsensicalitv  rnon-sen  ?odldo.s  embedded  in  an  ore  of  manganese.  Itis  zoology  (no-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  wiof,  Attic  vov(, 

sensiccd f -ifvl  Thl  mailt™?  hei™  ° found  in  Prance  in  the  arrondissement  of  Non-  the  mind,  the  understanding  (see  nous),  + -loyia, 

sica  1 or  without  J • b ng  rionsen-  *tron,  department  of  Dordogne.  < Myeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The  science  of 

"if sg.“ 

non-sensitive  (non-sen'si-tiv),a.and«.  I.  a.  1.  eight™*68  mtended  to  take  the  Place  of  six  or 

frlS“nMeS^ 

in  the  administration  of  the  communion  known 


~ o/nvo  uu  impress  juhs 

trom  external  objects. — 2f.  Wanting  sense  or 
perception. 

J1’  ”•  °'w  havinS  11  ° sense  or  perception.  as  the  usage7~'Seeusa}^.' 

“S”4'"'1  ”•  Neglect  of  use- 

non-user  (non-u'zer),  n.  In  law:  (a)  Neglect 


t noon, 

notone,  n&yne,  non,  < AS.  non,  noon,  nones 
(service),  = OS.  non,  nuon,  nona  — D.  noen  = 
MLG.  none  = OHG.  nona,  MHG.  none  — Icel. 
non,  nones,  = P.  none  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  nona,  < L. 
nona,  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  lit.  ninth  (sc. 
Aora,  hour),  fern,  of  nonns,  ninth : see  nones 2. 
Applied  orig.  to  the  ninth  hour,  and  later  to 
the  service  then  performed  (nones),  it  came 


MV  VVVptg  4..V.V 

her  a non-sensitive.  ” Feltham,  Resoi  ves/iTlX 

non  seci.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  non  sequitur. 


^ — " ^ vi.  j-jopuixi  nun  svuwtiVUT, 

non  sequitur  (non  sek'wi-t&r).  [L.,  it  does  not 
follow:  non,  not;  sequitur,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres, 
ind.  of  sequi,  follow : see  sequitur , sequent.'] 
In  /mr  or  logic,  an  inference  or  a conclusion 

which  does  not  follow  from  the  premises Fal 

laev  of  non  seauitur  SftP  1)1  /.l\  nn4n. 


fallacy. 

non-sexual  (non-sek'su-al),  a. 


. \ iii  otAiw  . \U,J  11  GglGGL 

or  omission  to  use  an  easement  or  other  right: 
as,  the  non-user  of  a corporate  franchise.  (6) 
Neglect  of  official  duty;  default  of  performing 
the  duties  and  services  required  of  an  officer. 

An  office,  either  public  or  private,  may  be  forfeited  by 
mis-user  or  non-user.  Blacltstone,  Com.,  II. 


» -v..v.iUn  iivu,  tun  uiouuHus.-fai-  mis-user  or  non-user.  Blackstone  Com  If  . 

lacy  of  non  sequitur.  See  fallacies  in  things  (4),  under  nnrt  ri.kl.  f ’ 

fallacy.  ’ non-viable  (non-Vi  a-bl),  a.  Not  viable:  ap- 

1 An  et  avm  n 1 / ~-.l_/ - l \ . T-r  . Tllinrl  +a  n i . • 1 . • . 


l-  i r x-  i 1 n vinuiw.  d,p- 

1.  Having:  no  Plie(J  a fetus  too  young  to  maintain  indc- 
’ & pendent  life. 


sex;  sexless;  asexual.— 2.  Done  by  or  charac-  Pendent  life, 
teristic  of  sexless  animals:  as,  the  non-sexual  noodle1  (nS'dl),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; ef.  noddy. ] 
conjugation  of  protozoans.  A simpleton.  [Colloq.J 

non-SOCiety  (non-so-si'e-ti),  a.  Not  belonging  . Thewhole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  together 
to  or  connected  with  a society : specifically  an-  111  i!-llttle  °™llon.  which  we  will  denominate  the  noodle’s 
plied  to  a workman  who  is  not  a member  of  a To  Sydm,y  Smlth-  Review  of  Bentham  on  Fallacies, 
trades-society  or  trades-union,  or  to  an  estab-  nood}o  (no'dl),  n.  [UsuaUy  or  always  in  plural, 
lishment  in  which  such  men  are  employed : as  7100  . s It  nouilles),  < G.  nudeh  macaroni, 

....  J ’ vermicelli;  origin  obscure.]  Dough  formed  into 

long  and  thin  narrow  strips,  or,  sometimes,  into 
other  shapes,  dried,  and  used  in  soup, 
noodledom  (no'dl-dum),  n.  [<  noodle'1-  + -dom.'] 
The  region  of  simpletons;  noodles  or  simple- 
tons collectively. 

noodle-soup  (no'dl-s6p),  n.  [<  noodle 2 + soup.'] 
boup  prepared  from  meat-stock  with  noodles, 
noogenism  (no-o^e-nizm),  n,  [<  Gr.  v6o^,  mind 
(see  nous),  + yhog,  race,  stock,  family:  see 
genus.]  That  which  is  generated  or  originated 
m the  mind;  a fact,  theory,  deduction,  etc., 
springing  from  the  mind. 

But  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to  save  circumlocution 
to  com  a word  to  express  those  facts  which  sprint?  from 
JVlind,  whether,  as  in  moral  philosophy,  purely  metaphys- 
ical  or,  as  in  natural  philosophy,  generated  by  Mind  from 
Matter,  by  Reason  from  Experience.  Such  facts  we  could 
beg  to  call  noogenism s (voo<;y  mens,  cogitatio,  and  yeW 
natus.  nrocreniesl  • thprwn  in/Ouriirwv  oii  mnnf.i  1 
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lishment  m which  such  men  are  employed : as, 
a non-society  man ; a non-society  workshop. 
non-Striated  (non-stri'a-ted),  a.  Not  striate; 
unstriped,  as  muscular  fiber.  S eefiberl. 
nonsubstantialism  (non  - sub  - stan'shal  - izm), 
n.  The  denial  of  substantial  existence  to  phe- 
nomena ; nihilism. 

nonsubstantialist  (non-sub-stan'shal-ist),  n. 
A believer  in  nonsubstantialism. 

Philosophers,  as  they  affirm  or  deny  the  authority  of  con- 
sciousness in  guaranteeing  a substratum  or  substance  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  nonego,  are  divided  into 
realists  or  substantialists  and  nihilists  or  non  substantial- 
uts  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xvi. 

nonsucht  (non'such),  n.  See  nonesuch. 
Non-suctoria  (non-suk-to'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 
non-  + Suctoria .]  Those  tentaculiferous  infu- 
sonans  which  are  not  suctorial,  having  filiform 
prehensile  tentacles  not  provided  with  suckers, 
nonsuit  (non'sut),  n.  [<  OF.  non  suit  (<  L. 
non  sequitur ),  he  does  not  follow:  non,  not; 
suit,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  suivre,  < L. 


sequi,  follow:  see  noil  and  suit]  1.  Tjudgl  .J"!"1,  qru,°fd  lDf\TT\ 1th  8er'ni-  274' 
ment  or  decision  against  a plaintiff  when  he  n00,k  (nuk)’  n-  <ljak  (Sc.)  ncul;;  < ME. 


.vjvycuinnjs  1V005,  mens,  cogitatio,  and  vei'os,  11.  a.  Mer 
natvis  progemes) ; therein  including  all  mental  offsprings  noon1  ('non') 
or  deductions,  whether  called  hypotheses,  theories  sys-  uo011  in9nh 
terns,  sciences,  axioms,  aphorisms,  etc. 

Eden  Warwick,  quoted  in  U.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Ill  274 


1.  A 
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ment  or  decision  against  a plaintiff  when  he 
tails  to  show  a cause  of  action  at  the  trial: 
now  often  called  dismissal  of  complaint.  See 
calling  of  the  plaintiff,  under  calling.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  judgment  is  that  it  does  not  usually 
bar  a new  action  on  the  same  matter. 

2.  A judgment  ordered  for  neglect  to  prosecute; 
a non  pros.  ’ 

nonsuit  (non'sut),  V.  t.  [<  nonsuit , n.]  In  law 
to  subject  to  a nonsuit;  deprive  of  the  benefit 
of  a legal  process,  owing  to  failure  to  appear 
m court  when  called  upon,  or  to  prove  a case. 

This  joy.  when  God  speaks  peace  to  the  soul,  . . . over- 
comes  the  world  nonsmte  the  devil,  and  makes  a man  keep 
Hilaiy-term  all  his  life.  Jiev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  6s. 

tw  hVah  rCV°  ProPounder  of  this  project 

make  ou}  lts  necessity>  or  he  shall  be  non- 
fruited  on  his  own  case?  R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  455. 

nonsuit  (non'sut),  a.  [<  OF.  non  suit:  see  non - 
suit,  n.]  Nonsuited. 

1!;ei‘ller  party  neglects  to  put  in  his  declaration  plea, 
ln?riu  h 1T  ni  er'  an?  the  Iike’  withIn  ‘Pe  times  ab 

lotted  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff  if  7 ^ • r ✓ \ 

^IS8101! ibe  hlS|  to  be  nonsuit,  or  not  to  follow  no<?r  Vt  u nook,  n.]  To  betake  one’s 

and  pursue  his  complaint,  and  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  his  se^  to  a recess  or  comer;  ensconce  one’s  self 
Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xxi.  [Rare.] 


nolce,  null,  noh:  of  obscure  origin.l 
corner.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

In  every  hand  he  took  a nook 
Of  that  great  leathern  meal  [meal-bag] 

Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  201). 
2.  A narrow  place  formed  by  an  angle  in  bod- 
ies or  between  bodies ; a recess;  a secluded  re- 
treat. 

T . , Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king  s ship ; in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Ihou  call  dst  me  up.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  227. 

This  dark  sequester’d  nook.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  600. 

Thou  shalt  live  with  me, 
Retired  in  some  solitary  nook, 

The  comfort  of  my  age. 


For  mony  a bein  nook  in  mony  a braw  house  has  been 
offered  to  my  hinny  Willie.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  letter  x. 

Ihere  is  scarcely  a nook  of  onr  ancient  and  medieval 
history  which  the  Germans  are  not  now  exploring. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  62. 

Nook  of  land,  a lot  piece,  or  parcel  of  land ; the  quarter 
of  a_ yard-land.  HalliweU.  [Rare.] 


^''-irviuicu  (11WI1CO  y,  11;  bdlllo 

to  mean  loosely  1 midday,’  and,  in  exact  use, 
‘twelve  o’clock.’]  I.  n.  1.  The  ninth  hour  of 
the  day  according  to  Roman  and  ecclesiastical 
reckoning,  namely  the  ninth  hour  from  sunrise, 
or  the  middle  hour  between  midday  and  sun- 
set— that  is,  about  3 p.m.;  later,  the  ecclesias- 
tical hour  of  nones,  at  any  time  from  midday 
till  the  ninth  hour. — 2.  Midday ; the  time  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  meridian ; twelve  o’clock  in 
the  daytime. 

The  begane  in  Chyviat  the  hyls  above, 

Yerly  on  a Monnyn  day ; 

Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none 
A hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  ther  lay. 

Ancient  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  53. 
And  hit  neyliede  ny  the  noon  and  with  Neode  ich  mette. 
That  afrontede  me  foule  and  faitour  me  calde. 

Piers  Plcnvman  (C),  xxiii.  4. 
Passion  Sonday,  the  xxix  Day  of  Marche,  abowte  none, 
I departyd  from  Parys. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  2. 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon? 

Scott,  Marmlon,  v.,  Int. 
3.  The  middle  or  culminating  point  of  any 
course ; the  time  of  greatest  brilliancy  or 
power;  the  prime. 

I walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

Hilton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  68. 
4f.  pi  The  noonday  meal.  Compare  nones 2,  2. 
Piers  Plowman — Apparent  or  real  noon.  See  ap- 
parent. — Mean  noon.  See  mean-.—  Noon  of  night 
midnight.  ^ > 

Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a gleamy  light) 

He  saw  a quire  of  ladies. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  213. 

II.  a.  Meridional.  Young. 

-.on1  (non),  v.  i.  [<  noonl,  n.]  To  rest  at 
noon  or  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day. 

The  third  day  of  the  journey  the  party  mimed  by  the 
river  Jabbok.  /..  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  469. 

noon2t,  a.  and  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of 
none  1. 

noonday  (non'da),  n.  and  a.  [<  rwonl  + dayl.] 
I.  n.  Midday ; twelve  o’clock  in  the  day. 

And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 
Even  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-place. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  27. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  midday;  meridional: 
as,  the  noonday  heat. 

Moss-draped  live-oaks,  their  noonday  shadows  a hun- 
dred feet  across.  The  Century , XXXV.  2. 

noon-flower  (non'flou^er),  n.  The  goat’s-beard, 
Tragopogon  pratensis.  Also  noontide  and  noon- 
Beau:andFi; laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1 T"TTT  - 90-tO-hed-at-noorK 

nk  in  mony  a braw  house  has  been  ^ C<  < W.]  Re- 

pose  at  noon , rest  at  noon  or  during  the  heat 
of  the  day;  sometimes,  a repast  at  noon. 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 
Of  meadow-lark,  and  her  sweet  roundelay, 

Or  twitter  of  little  field  fares,  as  you  take 
Your  -mining  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake? 
Longfellow , Wayside  Inn,  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

„ . The  men  that  mend  our  village  ways, 

Vexing  Macadam’s  ghost  with  pounded  slate 
Their  nooning  take.  Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 


noon-mark  4016 

noon-mark  (non'miirk),  n.  A mark  SO  made  plants,  is  widely  cultivated.  Also  called  cochineal  ftg. 
- - ....  cochineal  and  nopalry. 


norm 


the  sun  will  indicate  by  it  the  time  of  noon, 
noonmeatt  (non'met),  n.  [<  MB.  nonemete, 
nunmete,  < AS.  nonmete,  an  afternoon  meal,  < 
•non,  noon  (afternoon),  + mete,  food,  meat:  see 
noon!  and  meat.']  A meal  at  noon;  a luncheon, 
noonshunt,  n.  See  nuncheon. 
noon-songt  (non 'song),  n.  Same  as  nones2,  3. 
noonstead  (non'sted),  n.  [<  noon 1 + stead.'] 
The  station  of  the  sun  at  noon. 

Whilst  the  main  tree,  still  found 
Upright  and  sound, 

By  this  sun’s  noonsted ’s  made 
So  great,  his  body  now  alone  projects  the  shade. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xciv. 


cochineal,  + 4k2.]  A coal-tar  color,  a mixture 
of  eosin  with  dinitronaphthol,  used  in  dyeing, 
nopalry,  nopalery  (no'pal-ri,  -e-ri),  n.;  pi.  no- 
palries,  nopaleries  (-riz).  [<  nopal  + -ry,-ery.] 

A plantation  of  nopals  for  rearing  cochineal- 
insects.  Such  plantations  often  contain  50,000 
plants. 

nope  (nop),  n.  [Proh.  due  to  an  ope,  misdivided 
a nope,  *ope  being  a var.  of  alp 1.]  The  bull- 
finch, Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  See  mawp.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  Red-sparrow,  the  Nope , the  Red-breast,  and  the  Wren. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xiiL  74. 


See  “ Hev  a dog,  Miss ! — they’re  better  f ri  ends  nor  any  Chris- 

tian,” said  Bob.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  3. 
with  ref.  to  borate  (no 'rat),  v.  t,  ; pret.  and  pp.  noratedf 


noontide  (non'tid),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  nontid , < no-popery  (no-po'per-i),  a.  Expressing  violent 
AS.  nontid  (=  MHG.  nonezit),  the  ninth  hour,  < opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism:  as,  a no-po- 
non,  noon  (the  ninth  hour),  + tid,  tide.]  I.  n.  pery  cry.— No-popery  riots,  in  Eng.  hist.,  an ^outbreak, 
1.  The  time  of  noon;  midday — 2.  The  time 
of  culmination;  the  greatest  height  or  depth: 
as,  the  noontide  of  prosperity. — 3.  Same  as 
noon-flower . 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  noon ; meridional. 

His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 


Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  fllmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a noontide  bee. 

Shelley,  To  Night. 

noops  (nops),w.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  cloud- 
berry, Bubus  Cliamcemorus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nooryt,  n.  See  nurry. 

noose  (nos),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nooze; 
prob.  ME.  *nos , < Prov.  nosf  nous , Languedoc 
nous , Gascon  nits,  a knot,  a noose,  = OF.  nou, 
nod , F.  neeud , < L.  nodust  a knot:  see  node, 
knot 1.]  1.  A running  knot  or  slip-knot.  See 

slip-knot. 

The  honest  Farmer  and  his  Wife  . . . 

Had  struggled  with  the  Marriage  Noose. 

Prior , The  Ladle. 

2.  A loop  formed  by  or  fastened  with  a run- 
ning knot  or  slip-knot,  as  that  in  a hangman’s 
halter,  or  in  a lasso ; hence,  a snare ; a gin. 
Have  I professed  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 

And  make  ’em  bear  all  tests,  and  am  I trick’d  now  ? 
Caught  in  mine  own  noose  ? 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  iii.  4. 

Where  the  hangman  does  dispose 
To  special  friends  the  fatal  noose. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  116. 
And  looked  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 

And  I the  priest  who  left  his  side. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  vi.  17. 

noose  (nos),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  noosed , ppr.  noos- 
ing. [<  noose , n.]  1.  To  knot;  entangle  in  or 
as  in  a knot. 

He’ll  think  some  other  lover’s  hand,  among  my  tresses 
noosed, 

From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them  my  rings  of  pearl 
unloosed.  Lockhart,  Zara’s  Earrings. 

2.  To  catch  or  insnare  by  or  as  by  a noose. 

To  noose  and  entrap  us.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  40. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a noose  or  running  knot. 

As  we  were  looking  at  it,  Bradford  was  suddenly  caught 
by  the  leg  in  a noosed  Rope,  made  as  artificially  as  ours. 

Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  222. 

4.  To  decorate  with  something  resembling  a 
noose. 

The  sleeves  of  all  are  noosed  and  decorated  with  laces 
and  clasps.  Athenaeum,  No.  3044,  p.  303. 

Nootka  dog.  A large  variety  of  dog  domes- 
ticated by  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound,  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Columbia.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  long  wool-like  hair,  which  when  shorn 
off  holds  together  like  a fleece,  and  is  made  into  garments. 

Nootka  hummer.  A humming-bird,  Selaspho- 
rus  rufus,  originally  described  from  Nootka 
Sound,  Vancouver  Island,  notable  as  being 
by  far  the  most  northerly  representative  of  its 
family. 

noozlet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  nuzzle. 
nopt,  n.  An  obsolete  (the  original)  form  of  nap2. 
nopal  (no'pal),  n.  [ = F.  Sp.  Pg.  nopal, 
< Nahuatl  nopalli.]  One  of  several  cactaceous 
plants  which  support  the  cochineal-insect. 
See  cochineal.  Nopalea,  and  Opuntia. 

He  had  to  contend  with  very  superior  numbers,  in- 
trenched behind  fig  trees  and  hedges  of  nopals. 

Gayarre,  Hist.  Louisiana,  II.  286. 

Nopalea  (no-pa'le-a),  n.  [NL.  (Salm-Beiffer- 
scheid-Dyck,  1850)]  < Nahuatl  nopalli.]  A 
genus  of  cacti  of  the  family  Cactacese  and 
the  tribe  Opuntiese,  known  by  the  erect  petals 
and  long- projecting  stamens.  There  are  6 species, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  fleshy 
shrubs,  with  flat  jointed  branches,  little  scale-like  leaves, 
and  scarlet  flowers.  -V.  cochenillifera,  one  of  the  nopal- 


ppr.  norating.  [A  hack  formation,  < noration. 
The  form  norate  could  not  arise  from  orate.] 
To  rumor ; spread  by  report.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
Tarty  soon  it  was  norated  around  that  Ike  was  going  to 
banter  me  for  a rassel  [wrestle],  and  shure  enuif  he  did. 

Quoted  in  Tram.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  40. 

noration  (no-ra'shon),  n.  [An  erroneous  form, 
due  to  misdivision  of  an  oration.]  1.  A speech. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  Rumor.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.  S.] 

Norbertine  (nor'ber-tin),  n.  [So  called  from 
their  founder  Norhert.]  Peeks.,  a member  of  the 
order  of  Pre-monstrants.  See  Pre-monstrant. 
nordcaper  (n6rd'ka,/per),  n.  [D.  noordkaper, 
< noordkap,  North  Cape.]  The  Atlantic  right 

whale.  Also  called  slefbag  ami  sardc. 

fed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780,  ostensibly  for  the  re-  Nordenfelt  mackine-gUn.  See  machine-gun. 
peal  of  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  for  the  relief  „nr donalrinldine  ('nor'dpn-Rbpl-din'l  w I From 
of  Roman  Catholics,  but  actually  directed  against  all  Ro-  noraenSKlOiame  (nor  aen-snei-am  J , n.  |r  rom 
man  Catholics  and  their  sympathizers.  It  was  attended  Baron  N.  A.  L.  Nordenskiold , a Swedish  ex- 
with  considerable  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  Lon-  plorer  and  geologist  (bom  1832).]  A rare  bo- 
rate of  tin  and  calcium  occurring  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  southern 
Norway. 

nordenskioldite  (n6r'den-shel-dlt),  n.  [<  Nor- 
denskiold  (see  nordenskioldine)  + -ite2.]  A va- 
riety of  amphibole  or  hornblende,  near  tremo- 
lite  in  composition:  it  was  found  near  Lake 
Onega  in  Russia. 

Nordhausen  acid.  See  acid. 

The  women  by  whom  this  [nipping  off  the  knots  on  the  Norfolk  Capon,  nog,  etc.  See  capon,  etc. 
surface  of  cloth]  was  done  were  formerly  called  popsters.  Norfolk  Island  pine  See  pine. 


don.  Also  called  the  Gordon  riots. 
noppet,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  nap2. 
noppyt  (nop'i),  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
nappy" 


Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  309.  nopstert  (nop'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  nopster  (=  D. 

nopster),  < nop,  nap2,  + -ster.]  A woman  occu- 
pied in  shearing  or  trimming  the  pile  or  nap  of 
textile  fabrics;  hence,  later,  a person  of  either 
sex  pursuing  this  occupation. 


Wedgwood,  Diet.  Eng.  Etymology,  under  Nap.  (Latham.) 
nor  (n6r),  conj.  [<  ME.  nor,  contr.  of  nother 
(var.  of  neither ),  as  or  of  other2:  see  nother, 
neither,  ne,  and  or1.]  1.  And  not:  generally 

used  correlatively  after  a negative,  introducing  nQria  (no'ri-a),  r_  F.  noria,  < 
a second  or  a subsequent  negative  member  of  p nora)  <•  "A’r.  nd’dra,  a noria.] 
a clause  or  sentence,  (a)  Correlative  to  neither.  - • - - • - 


Norganet,  a.  [<  Norge,  Norway  (see  Nortvegian), 
+ -ane  for  -an. ] Norwegian. 

Most  gracious  Norgane  peeres. 

Alb.  Eng.,  B.  iii.,  p.  71.  ( Nares .) 

Sp.  noria  (= 
A hydraulic 


machine  of  a kind 
used  in  Spain,  Syria, 

Palestine,  and  other 
countries  for  raising 
water,  it  consists  of  a 
water-wheel  with  revolv- 
ing buckets  or  earthen 
pitchers,  like  the  Persian 
wheel,  but  its  modes  of 
construction  and  opera- 
tion are  various.  These 
machines  are  generally 
worked  by  animal-pow- 
er, though  in  some  coun- 
tries they  are  driven  by 
the  current  of  a stream 
acting  on  floats  or  pad- 
dles attached  to  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  Also  called 
flush-wheel. 

noricet,  n.  A Mid- 
dle English  form  of 
nurse. 

noriet,  n.  A Middle 
English  variant  of 
nurry. 

noriet,  v.  t.  [ME.  norien , < OF.  norir , nourish: 
see  nourish.']  To  nourish.  Gesta  Bom.,  p.  215. 
norimono,  norimon  (nor'i-mo^no,  -mon),  n. 
[Jap.,  < nori , ride,  + mono , a thing.]  A kind  of 
palanquin  or  sedan-chair  used  m Japan,  it  is 
suspended  from  a pole  or  beam  carried  by  two  men,  the 
traveler  squatting  on  the  floor.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
side,  and  not  in  front  as  in  the  sedan. 

norischt,  norisht,  V.  t.  Middle  English  forms  of 
nourish. 

norisryet,  noristryt,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  nursery. 

norite (no'rit), n.  [<  Nor(way ) + -ite 2.]  Agran- 
ular igneous  rock  consisting  essentially  of  pla- 
gioclase  feldspar  with  a rhombic  pyroxene  (en- 
statite,  bronzite,  hypersthene).  See  gabbro. 
norituret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nurture. 


Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 

And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 

Shak. , Lucrece,  1.  230. 

(6)  Correlative  to  another  nor.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seene  in  bowre  or  hall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  29. 

I Bend  nor  balms  nor  corsives  to  your  wound. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xlv. 

Of  Size,  she  is  nor  short,  nor  tall, 

And  does  to  Fat  incline.  Congreve,  Doris. 

Nor  age,  nor  business,  nor  distress,  can  erase  the  dear 
image  from  my  imagination.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  181. 

But  nor  the  genial  feast,  nor  flowing  bowl, 

Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor’s  watchful  soul. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  1. 

Duty  nor  lifts  her  veil  nor  looks  behind. 

Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

(c)  With  the  omission  of  neither  or  nor  in  the  first  clause 
or  part  of  the  proposition.  [Poetical.] 

Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there. 

Dryden,  JSneid,  vi.  135. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk’s  twisted  mail, 

Nor  e’en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail. 

Gray,  The  Bard. 

( d ) Correlative  to  some  other  negative. 

Thay  suld  nocht  he  abasit  to  preche, 

Nor  for  no  kynde  of  fauour  fleche. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  232. 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.  1 Cor.  ii.  9. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  94. 

. You  swore  you  lov’d  me  dearly ; 

No  few  nor  little  oaths  you  swore,  Aminta. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  deceased. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii. 

2.  And  . . . not:  not  correlative,  hut  merely 
eontinuative. 

The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I heard  it  oat.  Addison,  norland  (nor'land),  n.  and  a.  A reduced  form 


‘■tmi 


Noria. 

a,  floats  which  receive  the  force  of 
the  flowing  stream  c,  and  turn  the 
wheel  as  indicated  by  the  arrows ; b, 
buckets  pivoted  to  the  side  of  the 
wheel ; d,  a box  or  tank  for  receiving 
the  raised  water  (the  water  is  con- 
veyed from  this  tank  by  a pipe  or  chute 
(not  shown)  to  the  point  of  delivery) ; 
<*,  upright  attached  rigidly  to  the  tank, 
which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  of  the  wheel,  successively  emp- 
ties the  buckets  into  the  tank. 


Fowls  clucked  and  strutted  in  the  stables.  . . . Nor 
was  it  more  retentive  of  its  ancient  state  within.  Dickens. 
Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvi. 
[In  this  use  formerly  used  with  another  negative,  merely 
cumulative,  nor  being  then  equivalent,  logically,  to  and. 
And  no  man  dreads  but  he  that  cannot  shift, 

Nor  none  serue  God  but  only  tonglide  men. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  57. 
“ I know  not  love,”  quoth  he,  nor  will  not  know  it.” 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  409.] 

3.  Than:  after  comparatives.  Compare  or 1 in 
like  use.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Nae  sailors  mair  for  their  lord  coud  do 
Nor  my  young  men  they  did  for  me. 

The  Knight’s  Ghost  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  212). 
She ’s  ten  times  fairer  nor  the  bride, 

And  all  that 's  in  your  companie. 

Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  7). 


of  northland. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  Ballad  of  Oriana. 

Our  noisy  norland. 

^ Swinburne , Four  Songs  of  Four  Seasons,  L 

norm  (norm),  n.  [=  F.  norme  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
norma , < L.  norma , a carpenters’  square,  a rule, 
a pattern,  a precept.  Hence  normal , abnormal , 
enormous.]  1.  A rule;  a pattern;  a model; 
an  authoritative  standard. 

This  Church  [the  Roman]  has  established  its  own  arti- 
ficial norm,  the  standard  measure  of  all  science. 

Theodore  Parker. 

The  ambon  of  S.  Sophia  was  the  general  norm  of  all  By- 
zantine ambons.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  204. 

But  to  us  . . . the  sentence,  composed  of  subject  and 
predicate,  with  a verb  or  special  predicative  word  to  signify 
the  predication,  is  established  as  the  norm  of  expression. 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  77L. 


norm 

2.  In  biol.,  a typical  structural  unit;  a type. 

Every  living  creature  is  formed  in  an  egg,  and  grows  up 
according  to  a pattern  and  a mode  of  development  com- 
rnon  to  its  type,  and  of  these  embryonic  norms  there  are 
* but  four.  Agassiz. 

norma  (ndr'ma),  n. ; pi.  normce  (-me).  [L. : see 
norm.]  1.  A rule,  measure,  or  norm. — 2.  A 
square  for  measuring  right  angles,  used  by 
carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artificers  to 
make  their  work  rectangular.— 3.  A pattern- 
a gage;  a templet;  a model.  E.  E.  Knight.— 
4.  [cap.]  The  Square,  a small  southern  con- 
stellation, introduced  by  Lacaille  in  the  middle 
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normalize  (nfir'mal-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp, 
normalized,  ppr.  normalizing.  [<  normal  + -ize.] 
To  render  normal;  reduce  to  a standard ; cause 
to  conform  to  a standard. 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  preface,  a normal- 
wed  text,  differing  from  any  yet  in  use  among  P.  G.  [Penn- 
sylvania German]  writers,  has  been  adopted. 

* Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX  179. 

normally  (nor'mal-i),  adv.  1 . As  a rule ; reg- 
ularly ; according  to  a rule,  general  custom,  etc. 

Ifucous  surfaces,  normally  kept  covered,  become  skin- 
like  if  exposed  to  the  air.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 296. 


is?*  trsrssrsar  v°.,p“  v f*^x%8isg8zBSi& 


nortelry 

downfall  of  the  native  English  dynasty,  the  union  of  Eng- 
land,  Normandy,  etc.,  for  a time  under  one  sovereign,  and 
the  introduction  into  England  of  Norman-French  customs, 
language,  etc.— Norman  embroidery,  a kind  of  embroi- 
dery consisting  of  crewel-work  which  is  picked  out  or 
heightened  by  other  embroidery-stitches.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
work.  Norman  French,  a form  of  French  spoken  by  the 
Normans,  which  became  upon  the  Conquest  the  official 
language  of  the  court  and  of  legal  procedure,  undergoing 
m England  a further  development  (Anglo-French),  until 
its  final  absorption  in  English.  (See  English,  2.)  Norman 
French  was  the  language  of  legal  procedure  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Many  isolated  phrases  and  formulas  in  this 
language  (Law  French)  remain  unassim dated  in  archaic 
use.— Norman  thrush.  See  thrush. 


out  the  name  is  now  abridged. — 5.  The  projec- 
tion  of  a skull  upon  a system  of  rectangular 
coordinates.  The  norma  verticalis  and  basilaris  are 
the  projections  upon  the  horizontal  plane  ; the  norma 
frontalis  and  ventralis  those  upon  the  transversal  plane  • 
^ and  the  norma  lateralis  is  that  upon  the  medial  plane.  ’ 

normal  (nor'mal),  a and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  nor- 
mal = It.  normale , < L.  normalis , according  to 
the  carpenters’  square  or  rule,  < norma,  a car- 

f enters’  square,  a rule,  a pattern:  see  norm.] 
. a.  1 . According  to  a rule,  principle,  or  norm ; 
conforming  to  established  law,  order,  habit,  or 
usage ; conforming  with  a certain  type  or  stan- 
dard; not  abnormal;  regular;  natural. 

The  deviations  from  the  normal  type  or  decasyllabic  line 
would  not  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it  [rhythmical 
cadence]  was  disregarded.  Ballam. 

Glass  affords  us  an  instance  in  which  the  dispersion  of 
colour  thus  obtained  is  normal— that  is,  in  the  order  of 
wave-lengths.  J.  if,  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  32. 

Headship  of  the  conquering  chief  has  been  a normal 
accompaniment  of  that  political  integration  without  which 
any  high  degree  of  social  evolution  would  probably  have 
been  impossible.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 482. 

2.  Serving  to  fix  a standard;  intended  to  set 
the  standard:  as,  a normal  school  (see  below). — 
8.  In  music,  standard  or  typical:  as,  normal  pitch 
or  tone,  a pitch  or  tone  of  absolute  acoustical 
value,  which  is  used  as  a standard  of  compari- 
son. See  key\  7,  and  natural  key  (under  key*). — 
4.  In  geom.,  perpendicular:  noting  the  position 
of  a straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent-line  of  a curve,  or  to  the  tangent-plane 
of  a surface,  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  section 
of  a sumce  by  aplime  containing  a normal  drawn  from  any 
point  is  called  the  normal  section  at  that  point.— Dia- 
pason  normal.  See  diapason.— Normal  angle  in 
crystal.,  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  or  polesof  two 
planes  of  a crystal.  It  is  the  supplement  of  the  actual  in- 

ISirH  angJe‘TuNormal  equation,  function,  pitch, 
price,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Normal  school,  a school  in 
wnich  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their 
profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it ; a training-col- 
Jp w ~ Syn.  1.  Regular,  Ordinary,  Normal. 

That  which  is  regidar  conforms  to  rule  or  habit,  and  is  op- 
posed  to  that  which  is  irregular,  fitful,  or  exceptional 
lhat  which  is  ordinary  is  of  the  usual  sort  and  excites  no 
surprise ; it  is  opposed  to  the  uncommon  or  the  extra- 
ordinary. That  which  is  normal  conforms  or  may  be  figur- 
atively viewed  as  conforming  to  nature  or  the  principles 
of  its  own  constitution  : as,  the  normal  action  of  the  heart ; 
the ) normal  operation  of  social  influences ; the  normal  state 
of  the  market. 

II.  n.  In  geom.,  a perpendicular;  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  any  point  in  a curve  in  its 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  that 
point or  the  straight  line  drawn  from  any 
pomt  in  a surface  at  right  angles  to  the  tan- 
gent-plane at  that  point.  See  cut  under  bino- 
mial. 

normalcy  (n6r'inal-si),  n.  [<  normal  + -cy. ] 
In  geom.,  the  state  or  fact  of  being  normal. 
[Rare.] 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  and  normalcy. 

Davies  and  Peck,  Math.  Diet.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

Normales  (n6r-ma'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
normalis,  normal : see  normal.]  1.  In  Garrod’s 
and  Forbes’s  classification  of  birds,  a division  of 
Passeres  including  all  Oscines  or  Acromyodi  ex- 
cepting the  genera  Atrichia  and  Menura,  which 
are  Abnormales.—  2.  One  of  several  groups  of 
macrurous  crustaceans,  exhibiting  normal  or 
^typical  structural  characteristics, 
normality  (n6r-mal'j-ti),  n.  [<  normal  + -ity.] 

1.  The  character  or  state  of  being  normal,  or 
m accord  with  a rule  or  standard. 

In  a condition  of  positive  normality  or  rightfulness. 

Poe,  Works  (ed.  1884),  II.  153. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  property  of  being  normal: 
normalcy.  ’ 

normalization  (ndr//ma,l-i-za'shgn),  n.  [<  nor- 
mal + -ization.]  The  act  or  process  of  making 
normal ; in  biol.,  any  process  by  which  modified 
or  morphologically  abnormal  forms  and  rela- 
tions may  be  reduced,  either  actually  or  ideally, 
to  their  kuown  primitive  and  presumed  normal 
conditions ; morphological  rectification. 


0 T . , , - use. — Nor 

norman*  (ndr'man),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Naut. : (a)  A short,  heavy  iron  pin  put  into  a 
hole  in  the  windlass  or  bitts,  to  keep  the  chain- 


— D.  Moorman  _ G.  Normanne, < OF.  Norman,  cable  in  place  while  veering.’  (6)  A pin  through 
Normand,  < Dan.  Normand  = Sw.  Norrman  = the  rudder-head  ^pmtnrougn 

Icel.  Northmadhr,  N orthman : see  Northman.]  Normandy  cress.  See  cress. 

~ inhabitant  of  Normandy,  a duchy  Normanize(n6r'man-iz),t).t;  pret.  and  pp.  Nor- 

t>Prrn?e,0f.rrthe,m  France  bor-  manized,  ppr.  Normalizing.  P [<  Norm  Li  + 

thlt  brZw  hth  hanDel  a mfmber  of  To  make  Norman  or  likeL  the  Normans ; 

whn  ^ thh  l th-  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  give  a Norman  character  to. 

‘f  .the  0f  the  ,tePth  century  Had  the  Normanizing  schemes  of  the  Confessor  been 

settled  m northern  France  and  founded  the  carried  out,  the  ancient  freedom  would  have  been  under- 
duchy  of  Normandy.  They  adopted  to  a large  extent  *mmed  rather  than  overthrown.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  289. 

cenbii^heir ’dui^conquered’Engfrnd'tsee’iVonnan’fSn-  1^/t^^sauare  liormT^’ ^ 

nusjit\  and  -kt . nurmuius,  set  oy  me  square,  \ norma,  a square, 


R i Amgiiuiu  [see  -tv i/rman  von- 

r and l about  the  same  time  Norman  adventurers  es- 
tablished themselves  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Since 
the  reign  of  John  (1199-1216)  the  duchy  of  Normandy  has 
been,  except  for  a short  period,  a part  of  France. 

The  Norman,  with  the  softened  form  of  his  name,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Northman  by  his  adoption  of  the 
Irench  language  and  the  Christian  religion. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIL  540. 
2.  Same  as  Norman  French  (which  see,  below). 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Normandy  or  the 
Normans.— Norman  architecture,  a round-arched 

style  or  medieval  architecture,  a variety  of  the  Roman- 
esque, introduced  before  the  Norman  Conquest  from  Nor- 
mandy into  Great  Britain,  where  it  prevailed  after  the 
Conquest  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 


vnuqnvocuutu  me  cnu  oi  me  tweutn  century.  The  normative  law.  See  fowl. 

simplMw^iiot  ^estitute’ofB8tudie8d^)ropoi^onaIaiidU^ten  .5:.  ^ 

I 


norm:  see  norm.]  Establishing  or  setting  up 
a norm,  or  standard  which  ought  to  be  con- 
formed to. 

The  third  assumption  is  that  there  are  normative  laws  of 
reason  through  which  all  that  is  real  is  knowable,  and 
ail  that  is  willed  is  good. 

<?.  S.  Ball,  German  Culture,  p.  188. 

This  [Priestly]  Code,  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
forming  the  normative  part  of  its  legislation,  became  the 
definitive  Mosaic  law.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  514. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  logic,  conceived  as  the  nor- 
mative science  of  subjective  thought,  has  a place  and  func- 
tion of  its  own.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  444. 

Normative  law.  See  lawt. 

< AS. 


— — 1 , - L * iiofv,  ivir.1  Illy  11,  \ XX  kj. 

gnornian,_gnornan , also  grornian  (=  OS.  gnom- 
on, grornon,  gornon),  mourn,  grieve,  be  sad,  com- 
plain, lament;  cf.  gnorn,  also  grorn,  sadness, 
sorrow,  gnorn,  sad,  sorrowful,  gnornung,  gror - 
nung,  mourning,  lamentation.  The  form  of  the 
root  is  uncertain.  For  the  development  of  the 
later  senses  (for  which  no  other  explanation 
appears),  ef.  mean±,  ‘moan/  ‘complain/  also 
‘speak/  ‘tell/  a var.  of  moan *.]  I.  intrans. 
To  speak ; discourse;  murmur. 

Ande  ther  thay  dronken,  & dalten,  & demed  eft  nwe. 

To  norne  on  the  same  note,  on  nwegerez  euen. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1669. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  say;  speak;  tell. 

Another  nayed  also  & nurned  this  cawse. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  65. 

2.  To  call. 

How  mnrne  3e  yowre  rygt  nome,  & thenne  no  more  7 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2443. 

Norn2  (n6m),  n,  [=  G.  Nome  (NL.  Noma);  < 
Icel.  norn  = Sw.  noma  = Dan.  norne,  a Norn 
(see  def.).]  In  Scand.  myth,,  one  of  the  three 
Fates,  whose  decrees  were  irrevocable.  They 
were  represented  as  three  young  women,  named  respec- 
tively Urd,  Verdande,  and  Skuld.  There  were  numerous 
inferior  Horns,  every  individual  having  one  who  deter- 
mined his  fate. 

Norremberg  doubler.  See  doubler i. 

Norroy  (nor'oi),  n.  [<  AF.  norroy,<  nord,  north, 
+ roy,  roi,  king : see  roy.]  The  title  of  the  third 
of  the  three  English  kings-at-arms,  whose  juris- 
with  the  grandeur  attendant  upon  great  size  and  solid-  ^es  north  of  the  Trent.  See  king- 

ity.  The  more  specific  characteristics  are— churches  Ut-WMS- 

cruciform  with  apse  and  apsidal  chapels,  and  a great  DOrryt,  n.  A variant  of  nurry. 


Norman  Porch  and  Stairway  in  the  close  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
England.  ’ 


’ xwuM-wjuinuivni,  uwinit^s,  uie  glory 

of  the  style,  deeply  recessed,  often  with  rich  moldings 
covered  with  surface  sculpture,  sometimes  continuous 
around  both  jamb  and  arch,  but  more  usually  spring- 
ing from  a series  of  shafts,  with  plain  or  enriched  capitals ; 
windows  small,  round-headed,  placed  high  in  the  wall  and 
opening  inward  with  a wide  splay;  piers  massive,  cylin- 
drical, octagonal,  square,  or  with  engaged  shafts ; capitals 
cushion-,  bell-,  or  lily-shaped,  sometimes  plain,  more  fre- 
quently  sculptured  in  fanciful  forms  or  in  a reminiscence 
or  tfie  Corinthian  or  Ionic;  buttresses  broad,  with  but 
small  projection;  walls  frequently  decorated  with  bands 
of  arcades  of  which  the  arches  are  single  or  interlaced. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  style  became 
much  modified.  The  arches  began  to  assume  the  pointed 
form ; the  vaults  to  be  groined  or  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  subsidiary  vaults  at  right  angles  ; the  piers,  walls, 
etc.,  to  become  less  heavy ; the  towers  to  be  developed 
into  spires ; and  the  style,  having  assumed  in  every  partic- 
ular  a more  delicate  and  refined  character,  passed  gradu- 
Sii'iUS&SS:  Besides  ecclesias- 


Norwegian  or  Icelandic,  lit.  (like  Sw.  Dan.  nor- 
disk  = G.  nordisch  = D.  noordsch),  of  the  north 
< nordhr,  north,  + -skr  = E.  -ish:  see  north  and 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  North 
—that  is,  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  their  dependencies,  including  Iceland,  etc., 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Scandinavia ; 
pertaining  to  the  language  of  Scandinavia.  ’ 
II.  n.  The  language  of  the  North — that  is,  of 
Norway,  Iceland,  etc.  Specifically— (a)  Old  Norwe- 
gian, practically  identical  with  Old  Icelandic,  and  called 
especially  Old  Norse.  Old  Icelandic,  generally  called,  as 
in  this  dictionary,  simply  Icelandic , except  when  distin- 
guished from  modern  Icelandic,  represents  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  tongue.  (6)  Old  Norwegian,  as  distinguish- 
ed in  some  particulars  from  the  language  as  developed  in 
Iceland.  ( c ) Modern  Norwegian. 


tical  bnilHimya  fbo  Vo™  eftny  xoinrea.  Eesides  ecclesias-  Iceland,  (c)  Modern  Norwegian. 

Norseman  (nors'man) , „;  pi.  Norsemen  (-men), 
mg  specimen  of  which  in  England  is  the  White  Tower  or  natlve  ancient  Scandinavia ; a Northman. 
Keep  of  the  Tower  of  London.— Norman  Conquest  or  Norsk  (norsk),  a.  Norwegian ; Norse. 

nortelryt,  n.  [ME.:  ^urtury^  Education. 

Seulac  (Sting^ta  ImTxS  iSKtowS  T1U“  8he  hadde  Reeve?  Tale,  L 47. 


north 
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north  (n6rth),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  north,  nor  the,  north-cock  (n&rth'kok),  n.  The  snow-bunting, 
n.,  north  (aoc.  north  as  adv.),  ( AS.  north,  adv.,  Electrophones  nivalis.  [Local,  Scotland.] 
orig.  thfe  acc.  or  dat.  (locative)  of  the  noun,  northeast  (n&rth'est'),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  north 


used  adverbially  (never  otherwise  as  a noun, 
and  never  as  an  adj.,  except  in  compar.  northra, 
northerra , superl.  northmest,  the  form  north, 
as  an  adj.,  given  in  the  dictionaries  being  sim- 
ply the  adv.  ( north  or  northan)  alone  or  in 
comp.),  to  the  north,  in  the  north,  north;  in 
comp,  north-,  a quasi-adj.,  as  north-dcel,  the 
northern  region,  the  north,  etc.  (>  E.  north,  a.y, 
= OFnes.  north,  nord  — D.  noord  = MLG.  nort, 
nort,  LG.  nord  = OHG.  nord,  nort,  G.  nord  = 
Icel.  nordhr  = Sw.  Dan.  nord,  north ; as  a noun, 
in  other  than  adverbial  uses,  developed  from 
the  older  adverbial  uses  (cf.  P.  nord  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  norte,  from  the  E.):  (1)  AS.  north  = OS. 
north  = OPries.  north,  nord  = D.  noord  = Sw. 
norr  = Dan.  nord,  adv.,  to  the  north,  in  the 
(2)  AS.  northan  = MLG.  norden 


est,  < AS.  northeast-,  in  comp.,  northan-edstan, 
from  the  northeast  (=  D.  noordoost  = MLG. 
nortoster  = OHG.  norddstan,  G.  nordosten  = 
Sw.  Dan.  nor  dost,  northeast ; cf . D.  noordooste- 
lijk  = G.  nordbstlich  = Sw.  Dan.  nordostlig, 
adv.),  (.  north,  north,  + east,  east : see  north  and 
east.]  I.  n.  That  point  on  the  horizon  between 
north  and  east  which  is  equally  distant  from 
them;  N.  45°  E.,  or  E.  45°  N. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  northeast ; proceed- 
ing from  or  directed  toward  that  point ; north- 
eastern: as,  a northeast  wind;  to  hold  a north- 
east course.  Abbreviated  N.  E — Northeast  pas- 
sage, a passage  for  ships  along  the  northern  coast  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  first  to  make  the 
complete  voyage  by  this  passage  was  the  Swedish  explorer 
Nordenskiold  in  1878  - 9,  after  it  had  been  from  lime  to 
time  attempted  in  vain  for  upward  of  three  centuries. 

adv.  To  or  from  the 


north,  north; 

= OHG.  nordana,  nordane,  MHG.  norden  = northeast  (n&rth'est') 

Icel.  nordhan  = Sw.  nordan,  adv.,  prop,  ‘from  northeast, 
the  north,’  but  in  MLG.  and  MHG.  also  ‘in  the  northeaster  (north'es'ter). 


north,  north’;  hence  the  noun,  D.  noorden  = 
MLG.  norden , norden  = OHG.  nordan,  MHG. 
G.  norden  = Dan.  norden,  the  north  (cf.  also 
northerly,  northern,  etc.);  root  unknown.  The 
Gr.  vkprepoQ,  below,  and  the  Umbrian  nertro,  to 
the  left,  are  phonetically  near  to  the  Teut. 
word,  but  no  proof  of  connection  exists.]  I.  n. 

1 . That  one  of  the  cardinal  points  which  is  on 
the  right  hand  when  one  faces  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun  (west) ; that  intersection  of 
the  horizon  with  the  meridian  which  is  on  the 
right  hand  when  one  is  in  this  position. 

Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 

So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  8. 196. 

2.  A region,  tract,  or  country,  or  a part  of  such, 


[<  northeast  + 


-er1.]  1.  A wind  or  gale  from  the  northeast, 

"Welcome,  wild  North-easter  l 
Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr, 

Ne’er  a verse  to  thee. 

Kingsley,  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind. 

2.  The  silver  shilling  or  sixpence  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. : so  called  from 
their  having  the  letters  N.  E.  (meaning  ‘ New 
England,’  but  assumed  to  mean  ‘northeast’) 
impressed  on  one  of  their  faces, 
northeasterly  (north'es'ter-li),  a.  [<  north- 
east, after  easterly.']  Going  toward  or  coming 
from  the  northeast,  or  the  general  direction  of 
northeast : as,  a northeasterly  course ; a north- 
easterly wind 


Northumbrian 

Like  a streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

Tennyson,  Morte  <i' Arthur. 

2.  Directed  or  leading  toward  the  north  or  a 
point  near  it : as,  to  steer  a northern  course. — 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  north. 

The  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl’s  leaves,  abroad. 

Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  1.  104. 

Great  northern  diver,  falcons,  etc.  See  the  nouns,— 
Northern  crow.  Same  as  hooded  crou\  See  hooded. — 
Northern  Crown.  See  Corona  Borealis , under  corona. 
— Northern  drab,  a moth,  Tceniocampa  opima.—  North- 
ern drift.  See  drift. — Northern  fur-Feal,  Callorhinus 
ursinus.— Northern  grape-fern,  the  grape  fern  Botry- 
chiurn  boreale.  — Northern  he.  re,  JLepus  variabilis. — 
Northern  hemisphere.  See  hemisphere. — Northern 
lights,  the  aurora  borealis.—  Northern  node.  Same  as 
ascending  node  (see  node,  6).— Northern  oyster,  rustic, 
sea-cow,  etc.  -See  the  nouns.— Northern  signs,  those 
signs  of  the  zodiac  that  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, namely  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo. 
—Northern  staff,  a quarter-staff.— Northern  swift, 
wasp,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— The  Northern  Car.  See 
carl. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  north, 
of  a northern  country,  or  of  the  northern  part 
of  a country.  Ballam. 

northerner  (nor'THern-er),  n.  A native  of  or 
a resident  in  the  north,  or  in  the  northern  part 
of  any  country,  especially  of  a country  divided 
into  two  distinct  sections,  a northern  and  a 
southern ; specifically,  a citizen  of  the  north  or 
northern  United  States. 


i northerner,  it  is  least  where 
Gladstone. 


lying  toward  the  ’north  pole  from  some  other  northeasterly  (n6rth'e8't6r-ll),  adr.  [<  north- 
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region  or  point  of  reckoning. 

More  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  L 1.  51. 
The  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  x. 


easterly,  a.]  Toward  or  from  the  northeast,  or 
a general  northeast  direction, 
northeastern  (north'es'tern),  a.  [(=  OHG. 
nordostroni)  < northeast,  after  eastern.]  Per- 
taining to  or  being  in  the  northeast,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  northeast. 


Specifically— 3.  [cap.]  With  the  definite  arti-  northeastward  (ndrth'est'wfird),  a dr.  [< north- 
ale . In  U.  S.  hist  and  politics,  those  States  and  east _+  -ward.]  Toward  the  northeast. 


I must  say,  as  being  myself  a 
it  ought  to  be  largest. 

The  condition  of  “dead  drunkness,"  which  few  even  of 
drinking  Northerners  enjoy,  is  to  them  [Asiatics  delight- 
ful. Contemporary  Jiev.,  LIlI.  169. 

“In  other  words,  your  parents  object  to  an  alliance  with 
my  family  because  we  are  of  Northern  birth,”  said  the 
Fool.  “ Not  exactly ; not  so  much  because  you  are  North- 
erners, as  because  you  are  not  Southerners.” 

Tourg^e,  Fool’s  Errand,  xliii. 

northernlyt  (n6r'THern-li),  adv.  Toward  the 
north. 

These  [constellations]  Northemcly  are  seene. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 

northernmost  (nor'THern-most),  a.  [< north- 
ern 4-  -most.']  Situated  at  the  point  furthest 

A cor- 


A strong  or  cold  northerly  wind. — 2.  A vio- 
lent cold  north  wind  blowing,  mainly  in  win- 
ter, over  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hut 
usually  traceable  northward  to  a cold  wave  or 
blizzard  in  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
valleys.  On  the  east  side  of  an  area  of  low  pressure 
prevail  warm,  moist,  southerly  winds,  while  on  the  west 
side  the  winds  are  northerly.  In  the  winter,  when  the 


South  stood,  by  natural  and  almost  necessary  synecdoche, 
for  the  North.  Tourgde,  Fool's  Errand,  xxviL 

4.  The  north  wind. 

No,  I will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  220. 

The  stream  is  fleet— the  north  breathes  steadily 
Beneath  the  stars.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  viii.  1. 

5.  Eccles.,  the  side  of  a church  that  is  on  the  left 
hand  of  one  who  faces  the  altar  or  high  altar. 

See  eastj  1.— Magnetic  north.  See  magnetic. 

II.  a.  1.  Being  in  the  north ; northern. 

Tho  that  selde  hauen  the  sonne  and  sitten  in  the  north-hsM. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  66. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her ; she  would  infect  to  the  north 
star.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  1.  258. 

2.  Eccles .,  situated  at  or  near  that  side  of  a 
church  which  is  to  the  left  of  one  facing  the  altar 
or  high  altar.  Abbreviated  A.— North  dial.  See 
dial.— North,  end  of  an  altar,  the  end  of  an  altar  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  priest  as  he  stands  facing  the  middle  of  the 

altar  from  the  front. — North  following,  in  astron.,  in  or  

toward  that  quadrant  of  the  heavens  situated  between  the  «Arti,Ariiiiooo  /'n  AT'-DurAr-li-riPs^ 
north  and  east  points.-North  pole,  star,  wind.  Seethe  nortnerimeSS  (nor  THer  lines;, 
nouns. — North  preceding,  in  or  toward  the  quadrant  be-  Deing  noi  tneriy. 

tween  the  north  and  west  points. — North  side  of  an  northerly  (nor'THer-li),  a. 
altar,  that  part  of  the  front  or  western  side  of  an  altar  ' 
which  intervenes  between  the  middle  and  the  north  end ; 
the  gospel  side.— North  water,  among  whalers,  the  space 
of  open  sea  left  by  the  winter  pack  of  ice  moving  south- 
ward. 

north  (north),  adv.  [<  ME.  north,  nort , < AS. 
north , adv.:  see  north , n.]  To  the  north;  in 
the  north. 


of  north , 

i*.]  1 . ~The  distance  of  a planet  from  the  equa- 

tor northward;  north  declination. — 2.  In  nav. 
and  surv.y  the  distance  of  latitude  reckoned 
northward  from  the  last  point  of  reckoning : op- 
posed to  southing. — 3.  Deviation  toward  the 
north.  When  a wind  blows  from  a direction  to  the  north- 
ward of  east  or  west,  it  is  said  to  have  northing  in  it. 
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temperature  gradient  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  northlaild  (north  land),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 


over  Texas  is  very  steep,  the  northerly  winds  following 
the  passage  of  the  center  of  a ‘low  ’ at  times  blow  over 
this  region  with  great  fury,  producing  a very  sudden  and 
great  fall  of  temperature.  Over  the  Gulf,  northers  often 
cause  wrecks  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  on  a lee  shore. 
The  wild  bursts  of  the  descending  Norther. 

A. 88.  Adv.  Sci.,  XIX.  99. 

3.  A strong  north  wind  on  the  north  coast  of 
Panama  (the  norther  of  Colon ) which  seems  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  northers  of  Texas 
but  to  be  caused  by  disturbances  that  are 
south  of  Panama. 

northering  (n6r'THer-ing),  a.  [<  north  + -er.] 
Shifting  or  veering  to  the  north. 

The  state 


And  west,  nort,  & south, 

Euery  man,  bothe  fremyd  & kouth, 

Xul  [shall]  comyn  with-outyn  ly. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  249. 
Our  army  is  dispersed  already  : 

Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses 


w , [<  north , after  eas- 
terly. Cf.  D.  noordelijlc  = G.  nordlich  = Sw.  Dan. 
nordlig.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in  or  to- 
ward the  north ; northern. 

As  Superstition,  the  daughter  of  Barbarism  and  Igno- 
rance, so  amongst  those  northerly  nations,  like  as  in  Amer- 
ica, magic  was  most  esteemed. 

Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  note  7. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north. 

Well  he  wist  and  remembred  that  he  was  faine  to  stay 
till  he  had  a Westerne  winde,  and  somewhat  Northerly. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  p.  4. 


*7iortlilandy  < AS.  northland , < north , north,  + 
land , land.]  I.  n . The  land  in  the  north ; the 
north. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a land  in  the  north. 
Northman(n6rth  'man), pi. Northmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  Northman-  < AS.  Northman  (=  OHG. 
Nordman  = MHG.  Nortman,  Northman,  Nor- 
man, G.  Nordmann  = Icel.  Nordhmadhr  (pi. 
Nordhmenn ) = Dan.  Normand,  a Northman 
(Norwegian,  etc.)),  < north,  north,  + man.  man. 
Hence  Norman1.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  north 
— that  is,  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, etc.  j a Scandinavian ; in  a restricted 
sense,  an  inhabitant  of  Norway.  The  Northmen 
were  noted  for  their  skill  and  daring  on  the  sea.  and  for 
their  expeditions  against  Great  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  northern  and  western  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  They  founded  permanent  settlements 
in  some  places,  as  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  etc.,  and  in 
northern  France,  where  they  were  called  Normans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Icelandic  sagas  (whose  historical  value  is, 
however,  disputed),  a Northman,  Leif  Ericsson,  discovered 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  about  A.  n. 
1000. 

northmost  (north ' most),  a.  supcrl.  [<  ME. 
northmest,  < AS.  northmest,  < north,  north,  + 
-mest,  a double  superl.  suffix:  see  -most.]  Sit- 
uated furthest  to  the  north;  northernmost. 

Defoe. 

northness  (north'nes),  n.  [<  north  + -ness.] 
The  tendency  in  the  end  of  a magnetic  needle 
to  point  to  the  north.  Faraday.  [Rare.] 


northerly  (n&r'TH&r-li),  adv.  [<  northerly,  a.] 

East, "west,  north,  south.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 104.  ^Toward  the  north:  as,  to  sail  northerly. 
north  (north),  v.  i.  [<  north,  n.  and  adv.]  Naut.,  northern  (nor'THcrn),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  nor-  _ . __ 

to  move  or  veer  toward  the  north.  [Rare.]  them,  northren,  < AS.  northerne  (=  OHG.  nor-  Northumbrian  (ndr-thum'bri-an),  a.  and  n. 
North-Carolinian  (n&rth'kar-9-lin'i-an),  a.  and  daroni,  nordroni  = Icel.  norramn),  northern,  < [<  Northumbria  (see  def.)  + -an.  The  ME.  adj. 

north,  north.  Cf.  eastern,  western,  southern.]  vra,s  Northumbrish,<  AS.  Northhymbrisc,<.  Nortlv- 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a region,  place,  or 
point  which  is  nearer  the  north  than  some  other 
region,  place,  or  point  mentioned  or  indicated : 
as,  the  northern  States;  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan;  northern  people.  Abbreviated  A. 


[<  North  Carolina  (see  def.)  + 4an.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  southern  United  States,  lying  south 
of  Virginia. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 


hymbre,  Northanhymbre,  the  people  north  of  the 
liumber,  < north,  north,  + Humbre,  the  Hum- 
ber river.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  North- 
umbria or  Northumberland,  an  old  English  king- 
dom which  at  its  maximum  power  and  extent 


Northumbrian 


4019 


nose 


reached  from  the  river  Humber  northward  to  or  toward  the  northwest : as,  the  Northwestern 


the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  the  leading  power 
in  Great  Britain  during  part  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
modern  county  of  Northumberland,  occupying 
part  of  the  old  Northumbria.  i 

II,  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  North- 
umberland.— 2.  The  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  English  language  spoken  in  Northumbria  be- 
tween the  invasion  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  century 
and  the  Conquest.  It  differs  from  the  dialect  usually 
called  Anglo-Saxon  or  West  Saxon  chiefiy  in  a greater  de- 
gree of  reduction  of  consonants  in  inflectional  endings,  in 
the  retention  of  certain  cumbrous  spellings,  and  in  the 
greater  admixture  of  Scandinavian  words.  The  remains 
of  Northumbrian  (in  this  sense  usually  called  Old  Northum- 
brian) are  comparatively  scanty.  See  Anglo-Saxon , 2. 

northward  (north' ward),  adv.  [<  ME.  north- 
ward, < AS.  northweard,  also  northanweard,  to 
the  north,  < north,  north,  + -weard,  E.  -ward.'] 
Toward  the  north,  or  toward  a point  nearer  to 
the  north  than  the  east  and  west  points.  Also 
northwards. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 

Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  4. 

He  fell  into  a fantasie  and  desire  to  prooue  and  know 
how  farre  that  land  stretched  Northward. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  4. 

northward  (nfirth'ward),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
northward,  < AS.  northweard,  adj.,  < northweard, 
adv. : see  northward,  adv.]  I.  a.  Directed  or 
leading  toward  the  north. 

The  time  was  . . . when  my  heart’s  dear  Harry 
Threw  many  a northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 13. 

II.  n.  The  northern  part;  the  north  end  or 
side. 

The  tall  pines 

That  darken’d  all  the  northward  of  her  Hall. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

northwardly  (n6rth'ward-li),  a.  [<  northward 
+ -ly1.]  Having  a northern  direction, 
northwardly  (nfirth'ward-li),  adv.  [<  north- 
wardly, a.]  In  a northern  direction, 
northwards  (nfirth'wardz),  adv.  [<  ME.  north- 
wardes,  < AS.  northweardes  (=  D.  noordwaarts 
— G.  nordivdrts) ; with  adv.  gen.  suffix,  < north- 
weard, northward : see  northward,  adv.]  Same 
as  northward. 

northwest  (nfirth'west'),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
northwest,  < AS.  northwest,  to  the  northwest, 
northanwestan,  from  the  northwest  (=  D.  noord- 
west  = OHG.  nordwestan,  MHG.  nordwesten, 
G.  nordwest,  nordwesten  = Sw.  Dan.  nordvest, 
adv.)  (cf.  D.  noordwestelij/c  = G.  nordwestlich 
= Sw.  Dan.  nordvestlig)  (used  as  a noun  only 
as  north,  east,  west,  south  were  used),  < north, 
north,  + west,  west:  see  north  and  west.]  I. 
n.  1.  That  poifit  on  the  horizon  which  lies  be- 
tween the  north  and  west  and  is  equidistant  from 
them. — 2.  With  the  definite  article,  a region 
or  locality  lying  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
a country,  etc.,  or  in  a direction  bearing  north- 
west from  some  point  or  place  indicated ; spe- 
cifically [cap.],  in  the  United  States,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  etc.  [It  is  a rather  vague  phrase; 
sometimes  other  States  or  Territories  may  be 
included.] 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  point  or  being 
in  the  direction  between  the  north  and  west; 
northwesterly. — 2.  Proceeding  from  the  north- 
west : as,  a northwest  wind. 

Abbreviated  N.  W. 

Northwest  ordinance.  See  ordinance. — Northwest 
passage,  a passage  for  ships  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  into 
the  Pacific  by  the  northern  coasts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, long  sought  for  and  in  part  found  by  Parry  and 
others.  Sir  Robert  M’Clure,  in  his  expedition  of  1850-4, 
was  the  first  to  achieve  the  passage,  although  his  ship  was 
abandoned,  and  the  journey  was  completed  partly  on  ice 
and  partly  on  the  relieving  vessel.  The  discovery  is  not 
one  of  practical  utility,  being  merely  the  solution  of  a sci- 
entific problem.  Its  honor  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Sir 
John  Franklin. 

northwest  (north'west'),  adv.  [<  ME.  north- 
west, < AS.  northwest,  adv.:  see  northwest,  n. 
*and  tr.]  To  or  from  the  northwest, 
northwester  (ndrth'wes'tfer),  n.  [<  northwest 
+ -er1.]  A wind  or  gale  from  the  northwest, 
northwesterly  (nfirth'wes'ter-li),  a.  [<  north- 
west, after  westerly.]  1.  Situated  toward  the 
northwest. — 2.  Coming  from  the  northwest: 
as,  a northwesterly  wind, 
northwesterly  (north' wes' ter- li),  adv.  [< 
northwesterly,  a.]  Toward  or  from  the  north- 
west, or  a general  northwest  direction, 
northwesteirn  (north'wes'tern),  a.  [=  OHG. 
nordwestroni ; < northwest,  after  western.]  Per- 
taining to  or  situated  in  the  northwest ; lying  in 


Provinces  of  British  India, 
northwestward  (north' west' ward),  adv.  [< 
northwest  + -ward.]  Toward  the  northwest, 
norturet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nurture. 
tNorw.  An  abbreviation  of  Norwegian. 
norward  (nfir'ward),  adv.  A reduced  form  of 
northward. 

Stately,  lightly,  went  she  Norward 
Till  she  near’d  the  foe. 

Tennyson,  The  Captain. 

Norwayant,  a.  [<  Norway  ( *Norwey ) + -an.] 
Norwegian. 

He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 

Strange  images  of  death.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  96. 

Norway  crow.  Same  as  hooded  crow  (which 
see,  under  hooded). 

Norway  gerfalcon.  The  gerfalcon  of  northern 
continental  Europe,  Falco  or  JMerofalco  gyr- 
falco.  It  is  of  a darker  color  than  the  corre- 
sponding gerfalcons  of  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
See  cut  under  falcon. 

Norway  haddock,  lemming,  lobster,  maple, 
pine,  etc.  See  haddock,  etc. 

Norway  spruce.  See  fir  and  spruce. 
Norwegian  (nfir-we'jian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Norway 
*(ML.  Norvegia,  Norwegia)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Norway;  belonging  to,  found  in, 
or  derived  from  Norway Norwegian  carp,  had- 

dock, stove,  yarn,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Norway,  a kingdom  of 
Europe  in  the  western  part  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  which  since  1814  has  been  unit- 
ed with  Sweden  under  a common  sovereign,  but 
has  a separate  parliament  and  administration. 
— 2.  The  language  of  Norway.  It  is  a Scandina- 
vian language,  nearly  allied  to  Icelandic-Danish  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Danish  on  the  other.  Abbreviated  Norw. 
3.  A kind  of  fishing-boat  used  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  a huge  unwieldy  boat,  35  or  40  feet  in  length, 
with  flaring  bows,  great  sheer,  and  high  sides,  and  is  sloop- 
rigged.  It  is  dry  in  all  weathers,  but  is  used  only  by  the 
Scandinavian  fishermen,  most  other  fishermen  objecting 
to  the  slowness  of  its  motion  and  the  great  labor  of  rowing 
in  a calm. 

At  Milwaukee  the  Norwegian  were  abandoned  and  the 
square  stern  adopted.  J.  W.  Milner. 

norwegium  (nor-we'ji-um),  n.  [NL.,  < ML. 
Norwegia , Norvegia , Norway:  see  Norwegian .] 
Chemical  symbol,  Ng.  A supposed  metallic 
element  closely  related  to  bismuth.  Its  prop- 
erties have  not  been  fully  investigated  nor  its 
elementary  nature  fully  established. 

Norwich  crag.  See  crag i,  2. 
noryf,  n.  A variant  of  nurry. 
nost.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  nones , 
the  genitive  of  none.  See  none1. 

* Do  nos  kynnes  labour.  Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1. 1794. 
nose1  (noz),  n.  [<  ME.  nose , nese,  neose , nase, 
< AS.  nosu  (in  comp,  nosu-  and  nos-),  also  nasu 
(in  comp,  nces-),  the  nose,  also  a point  of  land, 
= OFries.  nose , no  si,  nos  = D.  neus  = MLG. 
nese , nase , nose , LG.  nase  = OHG.  nasa , MHG. 
G.  nase  = Icel.  nos  = Sw.  nasa  = Dan.  ncese , 
nose,  = L.  nasus  (>  It.  naso  = Pr.  nas , naz  = 
F.  nez)  ; cf.  nares  (>  Sp.  Pg.  nariz ),  nostrils; 
= OBulg.  nosu  = Serv.  Bohem.  Pol.  nos  = Russ. 
nosu  = Lith.  nosis  = OPruss.  nozy  = Skt.  nasa , 
nasa , nas,  nosej  root  unknown.  The  Gr.  word 
is  different:  pig  (ptv-),  nose.  Cf.  ness,  naze. 
Hence  nozle,  nozzle,  nuzzle .]  1.  The  special 

organ  of  the  sense  of  smell,  formed  by  modifi- 
cations of  certain  bones  and  fleshy  parts  of 
the  face,  its  cavities,  or  fossse,  freely  communi- 
cable with  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  lungs, 
and  hence  also  concerned  in  respiration,  the 
utterance  of  words  or  vocal  sounds,  and  taste. 
It  is  lined  throughout  by  a highly  vascular  mucous  mem- 
brane called  the  •pituitary  or  Schneiderian,  continuous 
with  the  skin  through  the  nostrils,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  si- 
nuses. It  is  in  this  membrane  that  the  fine  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  terminate,  and  over  it  the  inspired 
air  containing  odorous  substances  passes.  The  olfactory 
region,  or  that  region  to  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
distributed,  however,  includes  only  the  upper  and  middle 
tuibinate  parts  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  septum;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavities  has  nothing 
to  do  with  olfaction.  Externally  the  nose  commonly  forms 
a prominent  feature  of  the  face  or  facial  region  of  the  head; 
when  very  long  it  becomes  a proboscis,  and  may  acquire  a 
tactile  or  manual  function,  as  in  the  elephant,  hog.  mole, 
etc.  The  nose  of  an  animal  when  moderately  prominent 
is  usually  called  a snout,  muzzle,  or  muffle.  The  bridge  of 
the  nose  is  so  much  of  its  external  promin  ence  as  is  bridged 
over  or  roofed  in  by  the  nasal  bones.  The  external  open- 
ing of  the  nose  is  the  nostril,  usually  paired,  right  and  left, 
and  technically  called  nares.  The  inner  passages  or  cavi- 
ties of  the  nose  are  the  nasal  fossae  or  meatus;  they  open  in- 
teriorly into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  by  orifices  called 
the  posterior  nares  or  choanae,  above  the  soft  palate.  The 
animal  whose  nose  most  resembles  man’s  in  size  and  shape 
is  the  proboscis-monkey,  Nasalis  larmtus,  whose  nose  is 


more  prominent  than  that  of  most  men.  Prominence  of 
the  nose  is  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  ascent  in  the 
scale  of  human  development,  the  nose  being  flattest  in  the 
lowest  or  negroid  races.  A large  nose  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  indicate  strength  of  character,  and  thin  clean-cut 
nostrils  are  generally  a sign  of  high  nervous  organization. 
Besides  its  special  function  of  smelling,  the  nose  has  in  all 
animals  a respiratory  office,  being,  rather  than  the  mouth, 
the  usual  passageway  for  air  in  both  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration ; it  also  serves  to  modify  or  modulate  the  voice,  and 
to  discharge  the  secretion  from  several  cavities  of  the  head, 
as  the  frontal  and  other  sinuses,  and  the  tears  from  the  eyes. 
See  cuts  under  mouth,  nasal,  Nasalis,  and  Condylura. 

The  ixth  bateile  ledde  Groinge  poire  mole,  that  was  a 
noble  knyght  of  his  body,  but  he  hadde  no  gretter  nose 
than  a cat.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  321. 

The  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  chase.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1.  39. 
Wise  Nature  likewise,  they  suppose. 

Has  drawn  two  Conduits  down  our  Nose. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 

Hence  — 2.  The  sense  of  smell;  the  faculty  of 
smelling,  or  the  exercise  of  that  faculty ; scent ; 
olfaction. 

\Vi3tly  the  werwolf  than  went  bi  nose 
Euene  to  the  herdes  house. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  90. 

You  shall  often  see  among  the  Dogs  a loud  babbler,  with 
a bad  nose,  lead  the  unskilful. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher. 

3.  Something  supposed  to  resemble  a nose.  (a) 
A pointed  or  tapering  projection  or  paitin  front  of  an  ob- 
ject, as  of  a ship  or  a pitcher. 

The  [steamship]  Thingvalla’s  nose  was  ripped  complete- 
ly off,  clear  back  to  the  first  bulkhead. 

Sci.  Amer.y  N.  S.,  LIX.  319. 

(b)  A nozle,  as  of  a bellows ; a pipe. 

By  means  of  a plug  and  seat  arranged  just  below  the 
outlet  pipe,  or  nose,  communication  with  the  neighbour- 
ing tank  or  settlers  can  be  made  or  cut  off  at  will. 

Spons ' Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  296. 

(c)  The  beak  or  rostrum  of  a still,  (d)  The  end  of  a man- 
drel on  which  the  chuck  of  a lathe  is  secured,  (e)  In  me- 
tal, an  accumulation  of  chilled  material  around  the  end  of 
the  twyer  in  the  blast-furnace.  (/)  In  glass  blowing,  the 
round  opening  or  neck  left  when  the  blowpipe  is  separated 
from  the  glass  in  blowing.  (<7)  The  small  marginal  plate 
of  the  upper  shell  of  the  haw  kbill -turtle : same  as  foot,  14. 
(Ji)  In  tortoise-shell  manuf.,  same  as  foot,  13.  (i)  In  entom., 
a name  sometimes  given  to  the  front  part  of  an  insect’s 
head,  comprising  the  clypeus  and  labrum : these,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  in  common  with  the  nose  of  vertebrated 
animals,  (j)  In  arch. : (1)  A drip ; a downward  projection 
from  a cornice  or  molding,  designed  to  throw  off  rain- 
water. (2)  A rib,  projection,  or  keel  characterizing  any 
member,  as  a mullion  or  molding. 

The  face  (or  what  the  workmen  call  the  nose ) of  the 
mullion.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  475. 

( k ) A point  of  land.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

4.  An  informer.  [Thieves’  cant.] 

Now  Bill  . . . 

Was  a “regular  trump” — did  not  like  to  turn  Nose. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  181. 

People  might  think  I was  a nose  if  anybody  came  after 
me,  and  they  would  crab  me. 

May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  391. 
Aquiline  nose,  a high  or  prominent  nose,  convex  in  profile, 
with  a pointed  tip,  likened  to  an  eagle’s  beak ; a Roman 
nose.—  As  plain  as  the  nose  on  one’s  face,  very  easy 
to  be  seen  or  understood.  [Colloq.] 

Those  fears  and  jealousies  appeared  afterwards  to  every 
common  man  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  his  face  to  be  but  meer 
forgeries  and  suppositious  things. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  35.  (Davies.) 
Bottle  nose.  See  bottlenose.— Bridge  of  the  nose.  See 
def.  1.— Bull  nose.  See  bullnose.—  Column  of  the 
nose.  See  column.— Nose  helve.  See  helve.— Nose  of 

wax,  a pliable,  yielding  person  or  thing. 

But  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  your  religion,  a nose  of  wax, 

To  be  turned  every  way. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 
Pug  nose,  a tip-tilted  or  turned-up  nose : the  opposite  of 
the  aquiline  nose.— Roman  nose,  an  aquiline  nose.— 
Skull  Of  the  nose  the  bony  capsule  of  the  nose;  the 
mesethmoid  and  ethmoturbinal  bones,  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  chiefly  ramify.  — To  be  bored  through 
the  noset,  to  be  cheated.  Davies. 

I have  known  divers  Dutch  Gentlemen  grosly  guld  by 
this  cheat,  and  som  English  bor'd  also  through  the  nose  this 

way.  Howell,  Forraine  Travell,  p.  44. 
To  bring,  keep,  put,  or  bold  one’s  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone. See  grindstone. — To  cast  in  the  noset,  to  twit ; 
fling  in  the  face. 

A feloe  had  cast  him  in  the  nose,  that  he  gaue  so  large 
monie  to  soche  a naughtie  drakbe. 

TJdall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  65. 
To  foUow  one’s  nrse,  to  go  straight  ahead.— To  hold 
one’s  nose.  See  hold*.— To  lead  by  the  nose.  See 
leadi.— To  put  one’s  nose  out  of  joint.  See  joint.— To 
take  pepper  in  the  noset,  to  take  offense. 

A man  is  teisty,  and  anger  wrinckles  his  nose,  such  a man 
takes  pepper  in  the  nose. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humours  (1639).  (Nares. ) 

To  tell  or  count  noses,  to  count  the  number  of  persons 
present.  [Colloq.] 

The  polle  and  number  of  the  names  ...  I think  to  be 
but  the  number  of  the  Beast,  if  we  onely  tell  noses , and 
not  consider  reasons. 

Bp.  Gauden , Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  105.  (Davies.) 
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Nor  think  yourself  secure  in  doing  wrong 
By  telling  noses  with  a party  strong.  Swift,  To  Gay. 


nose 

The  slaves  are  nos’d  like  vultures : how  wild  they  look ! 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

To  thrust  one’s  nose  into,  to  meddle  officiously  with,  nose-fish  (noz ' fish),  n.  The  bat-fish,  Malthe 

vespertiho.  See  cut  under  bat-fish. 
nose-flute  (noz'flot),  n.  See  flute1. 
nose-fly  (noz'fll),  n.  The  bot-fly,  (Estrus  ovis, 
which  infests  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  in  which 


— To  turn  up  the  nose,  to  express  scorn  or  contempt 
by  a toss  of  the  head  with  a slight  drawing  up  of  the  nos- 
trils. 

To  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  father’s  customers,  and  be  a 
fine  gentleman.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  5. 

To  wipe  another’s  noset,  to  cheat  or  defraud  him. 

A.  What  hast  thou  done? 

G.  I have  wiped  the  old  mens  noses  of  the  money. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).  (Nares.) 

Under  one’s  nose,  under  the  immediate  range  of  one’s 
observation  ; before  one’s  very  face. 

I am  not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this 
under  the  nose  of  the  envious. 

^ Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

nose1  (noz),  v.',  pret.  and  pp.  nosed , ppr.  nosing . 

[<  nose1,  n.]  I.  trans . 1.  To  smell;  scent. 

You  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs. 

shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  38.  nosegay-tree  (noz'ga-tre), 
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nosonomy 

fashion  of  passing  it  through  the  septum  is  still  found 
in  India.  Nose-rings  are  worn  by  many  primitive  tribes. 

The  Toreas,  another  Neilgherry  Hill  tribe,  worship  es- 
pecially a gold  nose-ring,  which  probably  once  belonged  to 
one  of  their  women. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  217. 
2.  A ring  for  the  nose  of  an  animal,  as  a bull 

are  deposited  its  living  larv®.  Sei  cut  under  nosetUiri+,  nosethurlt,  uosethrillt,  ».  Obso- 
lete forms  of  nostril, 
a.  See  nosy. 

nosilt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  nuzzle. 
nosing  (nd'zing),  n.  [<  nose 1 + -ing1.]  1.  In 

arch.,  the  projecting 


sheep-bot. 

nosegay  (noz'ga),  n.  [Lit.  ‘a  pretty  thing  to  nogev 
smell’;  < nose 1 + gay1,  n.]  A bunch  of  flowers 
used  to  regale  the  sense  of  smell;  a posy; 
bouquet. 


She  hath  made  me  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  44. 


During  the  song,  one  Robert  Munday  and  his  son,  rural 
fiddlers,  who  by  instinot  nosed  festivities,  appeared  at  the 
gate.  C.  Reade,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  p.  8. 

2.  To  face ; oppose  to  the  face. 

I must  tell  you  you’re  an  arrant  cockscomb 
To  tell  me  so.  My  daughter  nos'd  by  a slut ! 

Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  i.  4. 
If  we  pedle  out  ye  time  of  our  trad,  others  will  step  in 
and  nose  us. 

Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  265. 


Two  priests  of  the  convent  of  Arcadi  came  to  us,  and  af- 
terwards the  steward  of  the  pasha  Cuperli,  who  brought 
me  a present  of  a nosegay  and  a water  melon. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  259. 

n.  A low  tree  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  two 
species,  Plumeria  rubra,  the  red,  and  P.  alba, 
the  white  nosegay-tree.  See  frangipani  and 
Plumeria. 

nose-glasses  (noz'glas,/ez),  n.  pi.  Eye-glasses 
connected  by  a spring  by  which  they  are  held 


edge  of  a molding  or 
drip;  the  projecting 
molding  on  the  edge 
of  a step  in  a stair. — 

2.  In  a lock,  the  keep- 
er which  engages  the 

latch  or  bolt.  3.  A ,,,  a,  Nosings.— Stairs  ar.d  Buttrrs1;. 
metal  or  rubber  shield 

formed  to  fit  the  projecting  edge  of  a tread  or 
step  of  a stairway  to  protect  it  from  wear.  Such 
nosings  are  frequently  extended  to  cover  or  partly  cover 
the  tread  also,  and  roughened  or  embossed  to  prevent  the 
^ _ feet  from  slipping  upon  them.  Also  called  stair-nosing. 

on  the  nose,  one  eyepiece  being  so  adjusted  as  nosing-motion  (no'zing-mo"shon),  n.  In  spin- 
to  fold  back  on  the  other  when  not  in  use ; a ning,  a system  of  mechanism  whereby  the  ta- 
pince-nez.  pered  part,  apex,  or  nose  of  a cap  is  wound  as 
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3.  To  utter  in  a nasal  manner ; twang  through  ROSe-herbt  (noz'hrb),  n.  An  herb  fit  for  a nose-  tightly  and  uniformly  as  the  body. 
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the  nose.  Cowley. — 4.  To  touch,  feel,  or  ex- 
amine with  the  nose ; toss  or  rub  with  the  nose. 

Lambs  are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother’s  udder. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

The  shaggy,  mouse-colored  donkey,  nosing  the  turf  with 
his  mild  and  huge  proboscis. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  43. 

The  viper  then  returns  to  it  [its  prey]  with  a slow  glid-  rhinoceros.'— 2.  The  nasicorn  or  rhinotheca  of 
ing  motion,  noses  the  entire  body,  and  finally  seizes  the  hirr! 

latter  by  the  head  and  swallows  it.  *a  Diri*‘  , T - 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  262.  nose-key  (noz  ke),  n.  In  carp.,  same  as  fox - 

To  nose  out,  to  find  or  find  out  by  or  as  if  by  smelling  wedge  or  fox-tail  wedge . 

about.  noselt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nozle. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  smell;  sniff.  noselt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  nuzzle. 

Methinks  I see  one  [an  opossum }, . . . nosing  as  it  goes  nose-le&f  (noz’lef ),  n.  A peculiar  appendage 
for  the  fare  its  ravenous  appetite  prefers.  Audubon. 

2.  To  pry  curiously  or  in  a meddlesome  way. 

Perpetual  nosing  after  snobbery  at  least  suggests  the 
snob.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction. 

To  nose  in,  in  coal-mining,  said  of  a stratum  when  it  dips 
beneath  the  ground.  [Eng.]  — To  nose  out.  (a)  In  the 
fisheries,  to  swim  high,  with  the  nose  out  of  water,  as  a 
fish.  (6)  In  coal-mining.  See  the  quotation. 

In  advancing  southwards  along  the  synclinal  axis,  he 
[the  observer]  loses  stratum  after  stratum  and  gets  into 
lower  portions  of  the  series.  When  a fold  diminishes  in 
this  way  it  is  said  to  nose  out. 

A.  Geikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  301. 

nose2t,  rt.  A Middle  English  form  of  noise. 
nosean  (no'ze-an),  n.  [Named  after  K.  W. 

Nose,  a German  geologist  (1753-1835).]  A 
mineral  occurring  in  dodecahedral  crystals, 
also  granular-massive,  with  a grayish,  bluish, 
or  brownish  color.  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and 


gay;  a flower.  Shah.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  5.  20.  nosing-plane  (no' zing-plan),  n.  A plane  with 
nose-hole  (noz'hol),  n.  1.  In  glass-making,  the  a rounded  concave  sole,  used  for  dressing  the 
open  mouth  of  a furnace  at  which  a globe  of  front  edges  of  stair-treads  and  for  similar  work, 
crown-glass  is  exposed  during  the  progress  of  nosite  (no'zit),  n.  [Named  after  K.  W.  Nose: 
manufacture  in  order  to  soften  the  thick  part  see  nosean.']  Same  as  nosean. 
at  the  neck  which  has  just  been  detached  from  noslet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nozle. 
the  blowing-tube. — 2.  In  zool.,  a nostril.  nosocomet  (nos'o-kom),  n.  [<  OP.  nosocome,  < 
nose-horn  (noz'hom),  n.  1.  The  horn  of  a LL.  nosocomium,  < Gr.  voaouoyelov,  an  infirmary. 


'uuunu/A.ci.ut',  a xi  iiuu  rnaijj 

a hospital,  < voaoKoyeiv,  take  care  of  the  sick,  \ 
vooon6yo(,  taking  care  of  the  sick,  < vdoof,  sick- 
ness, disease,  + uopeiv,  take  care  of,  attend  to.] 
A hospital. 

The  wounded  should  be  . . . had  care  of  in  his  great 
hospital  or  nosocome. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  61.  {Davies.) 
of  the  snout  of  many  bats,  as  the  rhinolophine  nosocomial  (nos-o-ko'mi-al),  a.  [<  nosocome  + 
and  phyliostomine  forms,  consisting  partly  of  -ial.]  Relating  to  a hospital : as,  a nosocomial 
foliaceous  extension  and  complication  of  the  fever.  See  fever1.—  Nosocomial  gangrene.  Same 
integument,  partly  of  modified  glandular  struc-  as  hospital  gangrene  (which  see,  under  gangrene). 
tures  (of  the  same  character  as  those  in  which  Nosodendron  (nos-o-den  dron),  n . [NL.,  < Gr. 

the  vibrissas  of  other  bats  are  inserted)  well  sup-  vdaoq,  disease,  + devopov , tr ee^. ] A the 
plied  with  nerves,  the  whole  forming  a delicate 
and  highly  sensitive  tactile  organ.  See  out 
under  Phijllorhina. 

Bats  have  the  sense  of  touch  strongly  developed  in  the 
wings  and  external  ears,  and  in  some  species  in  the  flaps 
of  skin  found  near  the  nose.  These  nose-leaves  and  expand- 
ed ears  frequently  show  vibratile  movements,  like  the  an- 
tennae of  insects,  enabling  the  animal  to  detect  slight  at- 
mospheric impulses.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  479. 


coleopterous  family  Byrrhidw,  erected  by  La- 
treille  in  1807.  Two  North  American  species  are 
known  ; others  are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ceylon. 
It  is  considered  by  Lacordaire  and  others  as  worthy  of 
tribal  rank,  and  the  tribal  name  Nosodendrides  is  in  use. 
The  principal  characters  are  as  follows : head  inclined, 
not  engaged  in  the  thorax  in  repose ; mentum  covering 
the  entire  buccal  cavity;  labrum  distinct;  antennae  eleven- 
jointed,  inserted  under  a reflected  edge  of  the  head. 

nosogenesis  (nos-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vdoog,  disease,  + yeveotq,  production : see  gene- 
.]  Same  as  pathogenesis. 


a little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate.  Scott,  Woodstock, 


the  Rhine.  Also  called  nosite. 
nose-ape  (noz'ap),  n.  The  proboscis-monkey. 
See  cut  at  Nasalis. 
nose-bag  (noz 'bag), 
for  a horse,  having  straps  at  its  open  end,  by 
which  it  may  be  fastened  on  the  horse’s  head. 
Calm  as  a hackney  coach-horse  on  the  Strand, 
Tossing  about  his  nose-bag  and  his  oats. 


nose-led  (noz'led),  a.  Led  by  the  nose;  dic- 
tated to;  domineered  over.  _ _ r __ 

I will  not  thus  be  nose-led  by  him.  Ill  even  brusque  it  nOSOgeny  (no-SOJ  e-m)  n.  [<  NL  nosogema,  < 

~ istock,  viL  Gr.  voaor,  disease,  + -ykveia,  < -yevijc,  producing: 

8 ee -geny.]  Same  as  pathogenesis. 
nosographic  (nos-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  nosography 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nosography  or  the 
description  of  disease. 

Thus  Charcot’s  famous  three  states  or  nosographic  groups 
were  formulated  in  1882,  and  have  been  much  further 
studied  by  his  pupils.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  497. 

nosographical  (nos-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  noso- 
graphic + -a?.]  Same  as  nosographic . 


sodium  containing  also  sodium  sulphate,  and  is  closely 
related  to  haiiyne,  but  contains  little  or  no  calcium.  It  noseless  (ndz'les),  a.  [<  nose 1 + -less.']  Des- 
occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  especially  near  Andernach  on  titute  or  deprived  of  a nose 


Mangled  Myrmiddns, 

That  noseless  and  handless,  hack’d  and  chip’d,  come  to  him. 

. Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  6.  34. 

™ atSits°  onenaendf6hv  noselingt  (noz. ' ling),  adv.  [ME.,  < nose 1 + 

-lingV.]  On  the  nose. 

Felle  donne  noselynge.  w . w . 

Marled Arthur,  ii.  286.  (Ualliwell.)  nogographically (nos-o-graf 'i-kal-i), adv.  With 
Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  p.  265.  (.Davies.)  noselingst  (noz'lingz),  adv.  [<  ME.  noselynggys,  reference  to  nosography. 
nose-band  (noz'hand),  n.  That  part  of  a bri-  noslyngys;  Btsnose1  + -lings.]  Same  as  noseling.  nosography  (no-sog'ra-fi), 
die  which  comes  over  the  nose  and  is  attached  nose-ornament  (n6z'6r//na-ment),  - A ’ r’  " " " 


to  the  cheek-straps.  Also  called  nose-piece.  See 
cut  under  harness. 

nose-bit  (noz'bit),  n.  In  block-making,  a hit 
similar  to  a gouge-hit,  having  a cutting  edge 
on  one  side  of  its  end.  Also  called  slit-nose  bit,  shell- 
auger,  and  pump-bit,  because  used  to  bore  out  timbers  for 
^ pump- stocks  or  wooden  pipes. 

nosebleed  (noz'bled),  n.  [<  ME.  noseblede;  < 
nose1  + bleed.]  1.  A hemorrhage  or  bleeding 
at  the  nose;  epistaxis.— 2.  The  common  yar- 
row or  milfoil.  It  was  once  reputed  to  cause  bleed- 
ing when  placed  at  the  nose,  and  in  love-divinations  that 
effect  presaged  successful  courtship, 
nose-brain  (noz'bran),  n.  The  olfactory  lobes 


An  orna- 
ment inserted  in  the  septum  or  in  the  aim  of 
the  nose,  as  a nose-ring,  a shell  ornament,  or 
a carved  hone.  The  forms  of  the  ornaments 
used  in  this  way  are  various, 
nose-piece  (noz'pes),  ».  1 . The  nozle  of  a hose 


[=  P.  nosogra- 
phie  = Bp ' nosografia  = Pg.  nosographia,  < Gr. 
vderor,  sickness,  disease,  + -ypatpia,  < yp&tyeiv, 
write.]  The  description  of  diseases, 
nosological  (nos-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  nosolog-y  + 
-ic-al.  ] Pertaining  to  nosology,  or  a systematic 
classification  of  diseases. 


or  pipe. — 2.  In  optics,  the  extremity  of  the itube  nosologist  (nd-sol'6-jist),  n.  [<  nosolog-y  + 

of  a microscope  to  which  the  objective  is  at-  ’ r' ’’  J--‘ J- 1 

tached:  the  double  (triple,  quadruple)  nose- 
piece  carries  two  (three,  four)  objectives, 
any  one  of  which  may  he  quickly  brought 
into  position  by  turning  the  arm  on  a pivot. — 

3.  A nose-hand. — 4.  In  armor,  same  as  na- 


ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  nosology;  one  who 
classifies  diseases. 

nosology  (no-sol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  nosologie  = 
Sp.  nosologia  - Pg.  nosologia,  < Gr.  vdrnc,  sick- 
ness, disease,  + -\oyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  A systematic  arrangement  or  classi- 
fication of  diseases;  that  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  classification  of 
diseases. 


sal,  1. 

of  the  brain;  the  rhinencephalon.  See  second  nose-pipe  (noz'pip),  n.  A blast -pipe  nozle  in- 
cut under  brain.  side  the  twyer  of  a blast-furnace, 

noseburn  (noz'bem),  n.  A pungent  Jamaica  nose-ring  (noz  'ring),  n.  1.  A circular  ornament  nosomycosis  (iioso-ini-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tree,  Daphnopsis  tinifolia  of  the  Vaphnacese.  worn  in  the  septum  of  the  nose  or  in  either  of  vooor,  disease,  -I-  NL.  mycosis , q.  v.]  A disease 
nosed  (nozd),  a.  [<  nose 1 + -cc/2.]  Having  a its  wings.  This  ornament  has  been  worn  in  the  East  produced  by  parasitic  fungi, 
nose;  especially,  having  a nose  of  a certain  from  very  ancient  times,  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  more  nosonomy  (no-son'6-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdoog,  sick- 
kind  specified  by  a qualifying  word : as,  long-  parTs^rAfrica.68  in  Die ^evant^  ness,  disease;  + bvoya,  name:  s ee  name.]  The 

nosed;  hook-fiosed.  through  one  of  the  wings  of  the  nose ; but  the  older  classification  and  nomenclature  of  diseases. 


nosophobia 

nosophobia  (nos-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
v6ao(,  disease,  + -cpofiia,  < <fe/3eo6ai,  fear.]  Fear 
of  disease ; pathophobia. 

Nosophobia  is  certainly  much  more  frequent  in  men, 
probably  because  women  act  as  nurses,  and  consequently 
have  no  fear  of  infection.  Lancet,  No.  3454,  p.  966. 

nosophyta  (no-sof'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  v6oo f,  dis- 
ease, + <pvr6v,  plant.]  Dermatomycoses. 
nosopoietic  (nos"o-poi-et'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  *vom- 
notr/TMdc,  capable  of  making  sick,  < vomiroieiv, 
make  sick  (cf.  voesonot/tq,  making  sick),  < v6ooc, 
sickness,  disease,  + iroieiv,  make,  do:  see 
poetic.']  Disease-producing.  Also  nosopoetic. 
[Rare.] 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetic  — that  is,  have  a 
power  of  producing  diseases.  Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

nosotaxy  (nos'o-tak-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  v6aog,  sick- 
ness, disease,  + rdf  if,  an  arranging  in  order: 
see  tactic.]  The  classification  of  diseases, 
noss  (nos),  n.  [A  form  of  ness.]  A promon- 
tory. 

Who  was ’t  shot  Will  Paterson  off  the  Noss  f — the  Dutch- 
man he  saved  from  sinking,  I trow.  Scott,  Pirate,  xi. 

nostt.  A contraction  of  ne  wost,  knowest  not. 
Chaucer. 

nostalgia  (nos-tal'ji-a),  n.  [=  F.  nostalgie  = 
Sp.  nostalgia  = Pg.  It.  nostalgia,  < NL.  nostalgia 
(NGr.  voarakyta)  (cf.  Gr.  voarakyelv,  be  home- 
sick), < Gr.  vdurof,  a return,  + akyey,  pain,  grief, 
distress.]  Morbid  longing  to  return  to  one’s 
home  or  native  country;  homesickness,  espe- 
cially in  its  severe  forms,  producing  derange- 
ment of  mental  and  physical  functions. 
Long-drawn  faces  and  continual  sighs  evidenced  nostalgia. 

Jt.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  454. 

nostalgic  (nos-tal'jik),  o.  [<  nostalgia  + -ic.] 
Relating  to,  characteristic  of,  or  affected  with 
nostalgia;  homesick. 

nostalgy  (nos-tal'ji),  n.  Same  as  nostalgia. 
nostoc  (nos'tok),  ft.  [Also  nostock,  < G.  nostoch, 
nostok  (NL.  nostoc)-,  said  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Paracelsus  and  perhaps  invented  by  him.] 

1.  A plant  of  the  genus  Nostoc. 

The  appearance  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  growth  of 
gelatinous  protophytes,  like  the  nostocs. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  713. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  fresh-water  algso 
belonging  to  the  Schizophycex  or  Cyanophycese, 
the  lowest  class  of  algte,  and  typical  of  the 
family  Nostocacese.  . They  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing  a gelatinous  or  coriaceous  frond  which  is  globose  or 
lobed  and  filled  with  curled  moniliform  filaments  formed 
of  spherical  or  elliptical,  usually  bluish-green,  cells ; 
reproduction  is  effected  by  means  of  spores  and  hormo- 
gonia.  They  are  abundant  in  moist  places,  in  fresh  water, 
or  even  on  other  plants.  From  their  sudden  appearance 
after  rainB  in  summer  they  hare  been  called  witches' -but- 
ter, fallen-stars,  spittle-of-the-stars,  etc.  Several  of  the 
species  are  edible,  N.  edule  of  China  being  a favorite  in- 
gredient in  soup. 

Nostocacese  (nos-to-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nostoc  + -acese.]  A family  of  fresh-water 
blue-green  alg®  belonging  to  the  class  Schizo- 
phycese  ( Cyanophycese ),  and  typified  by  the 
genus  Nostoc. 

nostocaceous  (nos-to-ka'shius),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  the  Nostocacese. 
Nostochinese  (nos-to-kin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nostoc  + -inese.]  A former  group  of  al- 

gse,  of  the  class  Cyanophycece,  including  the 
families  Nostocaceas,  Bivulariacece,  Scytonema- 
cece,  and  Oscillariacece,  in  which  the  individual 
consists  of  a cellular  or  pseudocellular  filament, 
reproduced  by  motile  hormogonia,  and  in  some 
families  forming  heteroeysts. 
nostologic  (nos-to-loj'ik),  a.  [<  n ostolog-y  + 
-ic.]  Characterized  by  extreme  senility;  be- 
longing to  the  last  period  of  old  age,  or  “second 
childhood”;  relating  to  nostology.  In  the  nosto- 
logic stage  of  the  life  of  any  animal  there  is  exhibited  a 
return  to  the  characteristics  of  the  youthful  state,  owing 
to  disappearance  of  the  adult  characters.  This  is  shown 
in  ammonites,  for  example,  by  the  partial  or  entire  loss  of 
the  ornamentation  which  characterizes  the  adult  stage,  and 
a marked  decrease  in  size.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
gressive changes,  a specimen  may  Anally  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  its  own  youthful  stage. 

The  last  changes  in  the  ontology  of  the  animal  may  be 
termed  the  Nostologic  stage.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  883. 

nostology  (nos-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdcrog,  return, 
4-  -Aoyia,  < Myeivl  speak:  see  - ology .]  The 
science  of  extreme  old  age  or  senility ; especial- 
ly, the  doctrine  of  the  correlations  between  nos- 
tologic stages  of  one  organism  and  the  adult 
stages  of  aberrant  or  degraded  forms  of  other 
organisms  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Hyatt , 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  1887. 
nostomania  (nos-to-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  vdarog, 
a return,  + yavia,  madness:  "see  manias']  A high 
degree  of  nostalgia. 
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nostriflcate  (nos'tri-fi-kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
nostrificated , ppr.  nostrificating.  [<  L.  noster 
( nostr -),  our  (see  nostrum ),  + - ficare , < fa - 
cere , make.]  To  adopt  as  our  own;  accept  as 
equally  valid  with  our  own. 

A special  examination  was  recently  held  ...  for  the 
purpose  of  nostrificating  the  Edinburgh  M.  D.  held  by 
Dr.  John  Brodie.  Lancet,  No.  3451,  p.  810. 

nostrification  (nos^tri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  nos - 
trijicate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  adopting  a for- 
eign diploma,  degree,  paper,  etc.,  as  of  equal 
validity  with  our  own. 

There  are  no  definite  rules  for  the  nostrification  of  for- 
eign diplomas  Lin  Austria]. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  54  (1885),  p.  482. 

nostril  (nos'tril),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  nosethrill , 
< ME.  nostril , nostrel , nosterl , nosthirl , nose- 
thrily  nosethirly  noosthril , nosethyrl,  nosethurl , 
nesethirl , nesthyrylle , nasethirl , nesethrull , etc.,< 
AS.  nosthyrly  nwsthyrl,  pi.  nosthyrlu , ncesthyrlUy 
and  reduced  nosterle  (=  OFries.  nosterle , nos- 
terleny  nosterline ),  lit.  ‘nose-hole,^  nosu,  nasu, 
nose,  + thyrly  tliyrely  a hole : see  nose 1 and  thirl, 
thrill . The  second  element  became  obs.  as  an 
independent  word,  and  suffered  corruption  in 
the  compound.]  1.  One  of  the  external  open- 
ings of  the  nose;  a nasal  orifice;  a naris  or 
narial  aperture.  The  word  is  commonly  restricted  to 
the  external  opening.  Nostrils  are  paired,  but  may  be  so 
united  as  to  appear  more  or  less  as  one.  They  usually 
present  more  or  less  directly  forward,  often  sidewise,  less 
frequently  upward,  seldom  downward  as  in  man.  They 
are  found  in  almost  every  shape  that  a hole  can  take,  and 
details  of  their  configuration  and  position  often  furnish 
zoological  characters.  In  animals  below  mammals  the  nos- 
trils are  usually,  if  not  always,  motionless.  In  most  mam- 
mals they  are  mobile,  much  more  so  than  in  man.  being 
furnished  with  well-developed  muscles  for  dilatation  and 
contraction  or  even  complete  closure.  Thus,  among  ceta- 
ceans and  various  other  aquatic  mammals  the  nostrils  are 
perfectly  valvular,  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  water. 
In  those  animals  whose  nose  is  a tactile  organ  the  nostrils 
are  sometimes  fringed  with  processes  like  tentacles,  as  in 
the  star-nosed  mole.  The  nostrils  of  birds  are  often  prom- 
inent horny  tubes,  as  those  of  petrels  and  some  goat- 
suckers. See  cuts  under  bill,  fulmar,  and  Conaylura. 
Wype  not  thi  nose  nor  thi  nos-thirlys, 

Than  mene  wylle  sey  thou  come  of  cherlys. 

Babees  Rook  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 
Every  man  myght  se  it  openly, 

Huge  mouth  and  large  gret  nostrelles  also. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1164. 

His  nose-thurles  blake  were  and  wyde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 557. 

Every  creature  . . . hath  life  in  its  nostrils. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  25. 

The  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a steel  plate,  with  aper- 
tures for  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Scott,  Talisman,  i. 

He  took  the  sponge,  dipped  it  in  and  moistened  the 
corpse-like  face ; he  asked  for  my  smelling-bottle,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  nostrils.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

2f.  Scent.  [A  Latinism.] 

Methinks  a man 

Of  your  sagacity  and  clear  nostril  should 
Have  made  a better  choice.  B.  Jonson. 

Breath  of  the  nostrils.  See  breath. 

nostriled,  nostrilled  (nos'trild),  a.  [<  nostril 
+ -ed2.]  Having  nostrils;  especially,  having 
nostrils  of  a specified  size,  shape,  or  position : 
as,  double  -nos  tr  tied.  See  monorhine. 

nostrum  (nos'trum),  n.  [<  L.  nostrum,  neut. 
of  noster,  our,  ours,  < nos  (gen.  nostrum ),  we 
(=  Gr.  dual  vui,  Attic  vu  = Skt.  n as),  pi.  of  ego, 
I : see  I2.  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
habit  of  quacks  and  other  advertisers  of  claim- 
ing special  virtue  for  their  wares  as  “our  own 
make.”]  1.  A medicine  the  ingredients  of 
which,  and  the  method  of  compounding  them, 
are  kept  secret,  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  profits  of  sale  to  the  inventor  or  proprietor ; 
especially,  a quack  medicine. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  29. 

Hence — 2.  Any  scheme  or  device  of  a quack 
or  charlatan. 

They  [the  people]  will  fall  a prey  ...  to  the  incentives 
of  agitators,  the  arts  of  impostors,  and  the  nostrums  of 
quacks.  Brougham. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 
Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

nosy  (no'zi),  a.  [Also  nosey;  < nose1  + -yi.] 
Having  a large  or  prominent  nose. 

The  knight  . . . and  his  nosy  squire. 

Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  ii.  14.  (Lames.) 

Has  heer’d  of  the  Duke  of  W ellington ; he  was  Old  Nosey. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  474. 

not1  (not),  adv.  [<  ME.  not,  nott,  nat,  a reduced 
form  of  nought,  noht,  etc.,  naught,  naht,  naught: 
see  naught,  adv.  The  three  letters  of  not  repre- 
sent three  words,  n(e)  + o4  (ay1)  + ( whi)t .]  A 
word  expressing  negation,  denial,  refusal,  or 
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prohibition:  as,  I will  not  go ; he  shall  not  re- 
main; will  you  answer?  I will  not.  When  not 
qualifies  a verb,  either  individually  or  as  the  main  word 
of  a proposition,  it  now  almost  invariably  follows  the  verb ; 
but  in  forms  compounded  with  auxiliaries,  it  follows  the 
auxiliary,  or  the  first  of  them : as,  I think  not:  I do  not 
think  so ; I should  not  have  thought  so.  Except  in  ele- 
vated style,  the  use  of  not  is  now  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  an  auxiliary : as,  ‘ I do  not  see  it,’ 
for  ‘ I see  it  not.'  Not,  spoken  with  emphasis,  often  stands 
for  the  negation  of  a whole  sentence  referred  to : as,  I 
hope  not  (that  is,  I hope  that  the  state  of  things  you  de- 
scribe does  not  exist). 

In  that  Chapelle  syngen  Prestes,  Yndyenes ; that  is  to 
seye,  Prestes  of  Ynde ; noght  aftir  oure  Lawe,  hut  aftir  here. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  80. 
The  lordis  seid  to  hym  anon, 

Joly  Robyn  let  hym  nogt  gon 
Tille  that  he  have  etyn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  52.  ( HalliweU .) 

Item,  in  an  old  Chyrch  nott  fer  ffrom  the  Castell  of  Myl- 
lane  ys  a Solatory  and  a Dilectable  Place,  wher  lyes  the 
Holy  Body  of  Seynt  Ambros. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  4. 

I not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 121. 

These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  L 

I hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons. 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  76. 
I care  not  a fig  for  thy  looking  so  big. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  225). 

They  avenge,  saith  he,  and  they  protect ; not  the  inno- 
cent, but  the  guilty.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Woods  climbing  above  woods, 

In  pomp  that  fades  not. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  10. 

I know  these  Moors  well,  and  doubt  not  but  that  they 
may  readily  be  thrown  into  confusion. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  78. 
[In  colloquial  use  not,  following  an  auxiliary,  is  often  con- 
tracted, as  can't,  don’t , shan't,  won't,  isn't,  ain't,  aren't,  for 
cannot,  do  not,  shall  not,  will  not  ( woll  not),  is  not,  am  not, 
are  not.  Don't  is  often  incorrectly  used  for  doesn't,  and 
ain't  for  isn’t.]—  Not  at  all.  See  at  all  (c),  under  all.— 
Not  but,  being  equal  to  two  negatives,  is  a weak  affirm- 
ative ; hence  cannot  but  is  equivalent  to  must.  See  but\ 
conj. 

To  pleye  and  walke  on  fote, 

Nat  but  with  fyve  or  six  of  hir  meynee. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  383. 
Not  but  that.  See  that,  conj.,  1. — Not  only.  See  only. 
—Not  that.  See  that,  conj.,  l.— Not  the  less,  not  less 
on  that  account.  Compare  natheless,  nevertheless. — Not 
the  more,  not  more  on  that  account.  Compare  nathemore. 
So  thick  a drop-serene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  26. 

not2  (not),  a.  [Also  nott;  < ME.  not,  < AS. 
knot , shaven,  shorn.]  Shaven;  shorn;  close- 
cropped;  smooth:  as,  a not  head.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
A not  heed  hadde  he  with  a broun  visage. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T-,  1. 109. 

Not  heads  and  broad  hats,  short  doublets  and  long 
points.  B.  Jonson,  World  in  the  Moon. 

not2  (not),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  nott;  < not2,  a.] 
To  shave;  shear;  poll.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Zucconare  [It.],  to  poule,to  nott.  to  shaue  or  cut  off  ones 
haire.  Florio,  1598. 

Sweet  Lirope,  I have  a lamb. 

Newly  weaned  from  the  dam, 

Of  the  right  kind,  it  is  notted. 

Drayton,  Muses’  Elysium,  ii. 

not3t.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  ne  wot, 
know  not.  Also  note. 

Forsothe  he  was  a worthy  man  withalle. 

But  sooth  to  seyn  I noot  how  men  him  calle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  284. 

nota1  (no'tfi),  ».  [It. : see  note1.]  In  music,  a 
note — Nota  buona,  an  accented  note.— Nota  cambl- 
ata  or  cambita,  either  a changing-note  (see  passing- 
note),  or  in  counterpoint  an  irregular  resolution  of  a dis- 
cord by  a skip  to  a concord. — Nota  cattiva,  an  unac- 
cented note.—  Nota  quadrata  or  quadriquarta,  a Gre- 
gorian or  plain-song  note.— Nota  romana,  a neume. 

nota2,  n.  Plural  of  not  urn. 

nota  bene  (no'ta  bej'ne).  [L. : nota,  2d  pers. 
sing.  imp.  of  notare,  mark,  note;  bene,  well.] 
Note  well ; mark  carefully.  Usually  abbrevi- 
ated N.  B. 

notabilia  (no-ta-bil'i-fi),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
of  notabilis,  noteworthy,  remarkable : see  nota- 
ble.] Notable  things ; things  worthy  of  notice. 

notability  (nd-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  notabilities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  notabilite,  ( OF.  notabilite,  F.  no- 
tabilite = Sp.  notabilidad  = Pg.  notabilidade  = 
It.  notabilita;  as  notable  + -ity  (see  -bility).]  1. 
The  character  of  being  notable;  notableness. 
— 2f.  A notable  saying. 

If  a rethor  couthe  faire  endite. 

He  in  a chronique  saufly  mighte  it  write 
As  for  a sovereyn  notabilitee. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  389. 

3.  A notable  person;  a person  of  note. 
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I need  not  enumerate  the  celebrated  literary  person- 
ages and  other  notabilities  whom  Emerson  met. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Emerson,  vii. 

notable  (no'ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  notable , 

< OF.  notable , F.  notable  = Pr.  Bp.  notable  = 
Pg.  notavel  = It.  notab  He,  < L.  notabilis,  note- 
worthy, extraordinary,  < notare , mark,  note : 
see  note1,  v.  In  def.  4 also  pronounced  not'- 
a-bl,  and  by  some  referred  unnecessarily  to 
note2,  use,  etc.,  but  notable  in  this  sense  is  the 
same  word.]  I.  a.  1.  Worthy  of  notice ; note- 
worthy ; memorable ; remarkable ; noted  or  dis- 
tinguished; great;  considerable;  important; 
also,  such  as  to  attract  notice;  conspicuous; 
manifest. 

Vnto  this  feste  cam  barons  full  many, 

Which  notable  were  and  ryght  ful  honeste, 

Ther  welcomyng  the  Erie  of  Foreste. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2741. 
They  [the  French]  confess  our  Landing  was  a notable 
Piece  of  Courage.  Howell , Letters,  I.  v.  5. 

In  September,  by  the  special  Motion  of  the  Lord  Crom- 
well, all  the  notable  Images,  unto  which  were  made  any 
special  Pilgrimages  and  Offerings,  were  taken  down  and 
burnt.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  286. 

The  goat  had  a notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

Dan.  viii.  5. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  83. 
This  was  likely  to  create  a notable  disturbance. 

Evelyn , Diary,  June  2,  1675. 
They  [Sayaniansl  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink  from 
milk,  which  they  consume  in  notable  quantity. 

Science,  V.  39. 

2.  Notorious ; well  or  publicly  known. 

This  is  no  fable, 

But  knowen  for  historial  thyng  notable. 

Chaucer , Doctor’s  Tale,  1. 156. 
They  had  then  a notable  prisoner,  called  Barabbas. 

Mat.  xxvii.  16. 

A most  notable  coward,  and  infinite  and  endless  liar. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  6.  10. 

3t.  Useful;  profitable. 

Your  honourable  Uncle  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  who  is  now 
in  the  Mediterranean,  hath  been  very  notable  to  me,  and  I 
shall  ever  acknowledge  a good  part  of  my  Education  from 
him.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  5. 

4.  (Usually  not'a-bl).  Prudent;  clever;  capa- 
ble ; industrious : as,  a notable  housekeeper. 

Hester  looked  busy  and  notable  with  her  gown  pinned 
up  behind  her,  and  her  hair  all  tucked  away  under  a clean 
linen  cap.  Mrs.  OaskeU,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xiii. 

Notable  people  complain,  very  properly,  of  thriftless  and 
untidy  ones,  but  they  sometimes  agree  better  with  them 
than  with  rival  notabilities. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing,  Lob  Lie-by-the-Fire,  p.  34. 
He  never  would  have  thought  of  marrying  her,  though 
the  young  woman  was  both  handsome  and  notable,  if  he 
hadn’t  discovered  that  his  partner  loved  her. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  157. 
=Syn.  Noted,  Notorious,  etc.  (see  famous),  signal,  extra- 
ordinary. 

II.  n.  A person  or  thing  of  note,  importance, 
or  distinction. 

Varro’s  aviary  is  still  so  famous  that  it  is  reckoned  for 
one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  nations  record. 

Addison. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce,  composed  of  business  men 
elected  by  the  notables  of  their  order,  deals  with  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  286. 
Assembly  Of  Notables,  in  French  hist.,  a council  of 
prominent  persons  from  the  three  classes  of  the  state,  con- 
voked by  the  kings  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  in- 
stitution can  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  (four- 
teenth century),  but  the  two  most  famous  assemblies  were 
those  of  1787  and  1788,  summoned  by  Louis  XVI.  in  view 
of  the  impending  crisis. 

notableness  (no'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  notable,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

notably  (no'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a notable  manner. 

(a)  Memorably; "remarkably;  eminently. 

[The  Britons]  repuls’t  by  the  Roman  Cavalrie  give  back 
into  the  Woods  to  a place  notably  made  strong  both  by  Art 
and  Nature.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

(b)  Notoriously;  conspicuously. 

They  both  founde  at  1 ength  howe  notably  they  had  bene 
abused.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

(c)  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  notably  ; but 
if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  Addison. 
(<f)  (not'a-bli).  With  prudence  or  thrift;  industriously; 
carefully;  prudently;  cleverly. 

notacanth  (nd'ta-kanth),  n.  Any  fish  of  the 
genus  Notacanthus. 

Notacantha  (no-ta-kan'tha),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  Notacanthus:  see  notacanthous.]  1.  In 
Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  the  fourth 
family  of  Diptera,  divided  into  Mydasii,  Deca- 
toma,  and  Stratiomydes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  modem  families  Mididce,  Beridcc,  and 
Stratiomyidw. — 2.  The  Stratiomyidce  alone. 
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Notacanthi  (no-ta-kan'thi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 

of  Notacanthus : see  notacanthous.]  A family 
of  acanthopterygians : same  as  Notacanthidce. 
Gunther. 

Notacanthidae  (no-ta-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Notacanthus  + -id®.]  A family  of  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Notacantlius  ; the  spinebacks. 
They  are  of  elongate  form ; the  dorsal  spines  are  short  and 
free ; behind  them  is  one  (or  no)  soft  ray ; the  anal  flu  is 
very  long  and  composed  of  spines  and  rays;  and  the  ab- 
dominal ventral  fins  have  several  inarticulate  and  more 
than  five  soft  rays.  They  are  marine,  and  live  in  cold  deep 
water.  About  10  species  of  2 genera  hre  known, 
notacanthine  (no-ta-kan'thin),  a.  1.  Oforper- 
taining  to  the  genus  Notacanthus. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Notacantha. 
notacanthoid  (no-ta-kan'thoid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Notacanthidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Notacanthida. 
notacanthous  (no-ta-kan'thus),  a.  [<  NL.  No- 
tacanthus, < Or.  vuto(,  the  back,  + asavBa,  a 
spine.]  In  zool.,  having  spines  upon  the  back : 
as,  a notacanthous  insect. 

Notacanthus  (no-ta-kan'thus),  n.  [NL. : see 
notacanthous.']  The  typical  genus  of  Notacan- 
thida:,  having  a series  of  spines  along  the  back 
in  place  of  a fin. 

notseal  (no-te'al),  a.  [<  riotoeum  + -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  thfe  noteeum. 
notasum  (no-te'um),  n. ; pi.  notcea  (-a).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  vuraioc,  for  vurialog,  of  the  back,  < vurof,  the 
back.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  entire  upper  surface 
of  a bird’s  trunk:  opposed  to  gastraium.  See 
cur  under  bird1. — 2.  In  conch.,  a dorsal  buckler, 
analogous  to  the  mantle,  developed  in  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropods. 

Also  noteum. 

notal1  (no'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  wjrof,  vutov,  the  back, 
+ -«/.]  1.  'Pertaining  to  the  back;  dorsal;  ter- 

gal . — 2.  Specifically,  in  entom.,  pertaining  to  a 
notum. 

notal2  (no'tal),  a.  [<  note1  + -al.]  Pertaining 
to  notes  or  the  tones  which  they  represent, 
notalgia  (no-tal'ji-a),  v.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vutoq, vutov, 
the  back,  + al-yog,  pain,  grief,  distress.]  In 
pathol. , pain  in  the  back;  rachialgia. 
notalgic  (no-tal'jik),  a.  [<  notalgia  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  notalgia. 
Notalia  (no-ta'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vdrog,  the 
south  (see  Notus),  + a/.f,  the  sea.]  In  zoo- 
geog.,  the  south  temperate  marine  realm  or  zoo- 
logical division  of  the  waters  of  the  globe,  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  isocrymal  of  68°  to 
that  of  44°.  T.  Grill,  1883. 

Notalian  (no-ta'li-an),  a.  [<  Notalia  + -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Notalia. 
notanencephalia  (no-ta-nen-se-fa'li-a),  n.  [< 
Gr.  vurog,  the  back,  + avejKitpa/.or:,  without  brain : 
see  anencephalia.]  Congenital  absence  of  the 
back  part  of  the  cranium, 
notar  (no'tar),  n.  [<  OP.  notaire : see  notary1.] 
A notary.  "[Scotch.] 

notarial  (no-ta'ri-al),  a.  [<  OF.  notairial,  F. 
notarial ; as  notary  (L.  notarius)  + -al.]  1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  a notary : as,  a notarial  seal ; 
notarial  evidence  or  attestation;  notarial  fees. 

Several  pairs  were  kept  waiting  by  the  notarial  table 
while  the  commandant  was  served. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  94. 

2.  Done  or  taken  by  a notary. 

Madame  Lalaurie,  we  know  by  notarial  records,  was  in 
Mandeville  ten  days  after,  when  she  executed  a power  of 
attorney  in  favor  of  her  New  Orleans  business  agent. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  597. 
Notarial  act.  (a)  The  act  of  authenticating  or  certifying 
some  document  or  circumstance  by  a written  instrument 
under  the  signature  and  official  seal  of  a notary,  or  of  au- 
thenticating or  certifying  as  a notary  some  ’act  or  circum- 
stance by  a written  instrument,  under  his  signature  only. 
R.  Brooke.  (&)  An  act  before  a notary,  so  authenticated 
by  him.— Notarial  instruments,  in  Scots  law,  instru- 
ments of  sasine,  of  resignation,  of  intimation,  of  an  as- 
signation, of  premonition  of  protest,  and  the  like,  drawn 
up  by  a notary.  Imp.  Diet. 

notarially  (no-ta'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a notarial 
manner.  Imp.  Diet. 

notary1  (no'ta-ri),  n. ; pi.  notaries  (-riz).  [=  F. 
notaire  = Pr.  notari  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  notario  = AS. 
notere,  a writer,  notary,  < L.  notarius,  a stenog- 
rapher, clerk,  secretary,  writer,  < nota,  a mark, 
a sign:  see  note L]  1.  In  the  earlier  history 
of  writing,  a person  whose  vocation  it  was  to 
make  notes  or  memoranda  of  acts  of  others 
who  wished  to  preserve  evidence  of  them,  and 
to  reduce  to  writing  deeds  and  contracts. — 2. 
A public  officer  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
similar  functions,  and  to  authenticate  the  exe- 
cution of  deeds  and  contracts,  and  the  accuracy 
of  copies  of  documents,  and  to  take  affidavits  and 
administer  oaths.  Such  an  officer,  although  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a notary,  is  more  formally  designated 
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as  a notary  public,  or  public  notary.  In  England  these 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Faculties  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  office  having  arisen  under  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  In  France  they  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  although  the  power  of  appointment 
was  formerly  claimed  by  the  Pope.  In  the  United  States 
they  are  appointed  in  the  several  States  usually  by  the 
governor,  the  power  of  appointment  being  defined  by  the 
law  of  the  State.  The  general  powers  of  notaries  are  not 
defined  by  statute,  being  derived  from  the  civil  law  and 
the  law  merchant ; and  their  official  acts,  attested  by  signa- 
ture and  official  seal,  are  generally  received  in  evidence  in 
whatever  country  they  are  offered,  while  similar  acts  of 
commissioners  and  other  purely  statutory  officers  are  gen- 
erally receivable  only  in  the  jurisdiction  for  which  the  offi- 
cer was  appointed,  unless  specially  authenticated  by  some 
judicial  authority.  In  various  jurisdictions  some  special 
powers  have  been  conferred  upon  nol  aries  besides  those 
derived  from  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  office.—  Apos- 
tolical notary,  an  official  charged  with  despatching  the 
orders  of  the  papal  see.— Ecclesiastical  notary,  in  the 
early  church,  a clerk  or  secretary,  especially  a shorthand- 
writer,  employed  to  record  the  proceedings  of  councils 
and  tribunals,  report  sermons,  take  notes,  and  prepare 
papers  for  bishops  and  abbots.— Notary  public.  See 
def.  2,  above. 

n otary2t,  notaryet,  a.  Corrupt  forms  of  votory. 
Notaspidea  (no-tas-pid'e-a),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  < 
Notaspis  + -ideal]  A primary  group  of  tecti- 
branchiate  gastropods,  characterized  by  the 
development  of  either  a large  notseum  or  a 
true  mantle,  with  or  without  an  external  or 
buried  shell.  It  includes  the  families  Pleuro- 
branchidae,  Runcinidse , and  Umbraculidse. 
notaspis  (no-tas'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  varog,  the 
back,  + aonig,  shield.]  1.  The  first  well-de- 
fined central  dorsal  area  of  the  embryo,  it  is 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  germ-disk  or  germinative 
heap  of  endodenn-  and  mesoderm-ct  11s  within  the  blasto- 
dermic layer  of  cells  of  the  ectoderm ; at  first  circular, 
then  elongated,  oval,  sole-sliaped,  slipper- shaped,  canoe- 
shaped, etc. ; and  along  its  long  axis  soon  appears  the  prim- 
itive furrow  or  primitive  groove,  in  which  the  spinal  col- 
umn and  spinal  cord  are  to  be  laid  down  after  this  groove 
has  turned  into  a tube.  Also  called  germ-shield. 

2.  [cap.]  In  entom. i ( a f)  Same  as  Oribates. 
( b ) A genus  of  chalcid  hymenopterous  insects, 
founded  by  Walker  in  1834.  They  have  the  abdo- 
men almost  sessile,  middle  tibiae  spurred,  ovipositor  short, 
hind  femora  with  a single  large  tooth,  and  the  mesoscu- 
tellum  large  and  acuminate.  N.  formidformis  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Island,  the  only  species  known,  is  no  doubt  parasitic, 
notate  (no'tat),  a.  [<  L.  notatus,  pp.  of  notare, 
mark:  see  note 1,v.]  In  zool.  and  tot.,  marked 
^witli  spots  or  lines ; variegated, 
notation  (no-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  notation  = Sp. 
notation  = Pg.  notagao  = It.  notazione , < L.  no- 
tation), a marking,  a designation,  an  observa- 
tion, the  designation  of  the  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  a word,  etymology,  < notare,  mark, 
designate:  see  note1,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  noting, 
in  any  sense. — 2.  A system  of  written  signs  of 
things  and  relations  (not  of  significant  sounds 
or  letters),  used  in  place  of  language  on  account 
of  its  superior  clearness  and  brevity.  Notations 
are  employed  to  advantage  in  every  branch  of  mathematics, 
in  logic,  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in  music,  in  proof- 
reading, etc.  (a)  Two  systems  of  arilhmetical  notation 
are  now  in  use,  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic.  The  Roman 
system  is  employed  for  numbering  books  and  their  parts, 
in  monumental  inscriptions,  and  in  maiking  timber  and 
other  objects  wi  h the  chisel.  A large  number  in  this 
system  is  written  as  follows  : As  many  thousands  as  possi- 
ble being  taken  from  the  number  (without  a negative  re- 
mainder), an  M is  written  for  every  thousand ; five  hundred 
is  then  taken,  if  possible,  and  D is  written  for  it : as  many 
hundreds  as  possible  are  next  taken,  and  a 0 written  for 
each ; fifty  is  next  taken,  if  possible,  and  L is  written  for  it ; 
as  many  tens  as  possible  are  next  taken,  and  an  X wiitten 
for  each ; five  is  then  taken,  if  possible,  and  V is  wi  itten  for 
it;  and  finally  an  I is  written  for  every  unit  remaining.  But 
usually  instead  of  IIII  is  wiitten  IV;  in  place  of  VIUI, 
IX ; in  place  of  XXXX,  XL ; in  place  of  I XXXX , XC,  etc. 
Anciently,  there  were  other  extensions  of  this  system.  The 
Arabic  notation  consists  in  the  use  of  the  Arabic  figui  esand 
decimal  places.  See  Arabic  and  decimal.  (&)  In  the  alge- 
braic notation  employed  in  all  branches  of  mathematical 
analysis  all  objects  upon  which  the  operations  of  addition, 
multiplication,  etc.,  are  performed  are  denoted  by  letters. 
These  objects  are  generally  quantities  (and  are  so  called  in 
describing  the  notation),  though  they  may  be  operations, 
as  in  thecalculusof  functions,  etc.,  geometrical  conditions, 
as  in  enumerative  geometry,  or  propositions,  as  in  the  cal- 
culus of  logic.  It  is  usual  to  give  certain  letters  certain 
significations  (for  which  see  the  letters).  Furthermore,  a> 
denotes  infinite  magnitude ; n,  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  diameter,  or  3.14159. .;  e,  the  Napierian  base, 
or  2.71828  . . ; X,  perpendicular,  etc.  The  sign  = placed  be- 
tween two  quantities  states  their  equality:  as,  sp.  gr.  mer- 
cury = 13.5.  Inlikemnnner,>means‘isgreaterthan,’<‘is 
less  than.’-<  ‘is  as  small  as,’  >-  ‘ is  as  great  as,’  ^ * is  smaller 
than  or  equal  to,’  ^ ‘is  greater  than  or  equal  to,’  =£  ‘is 
not  equal  to,’  <{r  ‘is  not  smaller  than,’  > ‘is  not  greater 
than,’  ‘is  proportional  to,’  = ‘is  congruent  to,’  in  the 
theory  of  numbers.  The  last  sign  is  also  used  to  mean 
‘is  identically  equal  to,’  thus  stating  two  relations,  one 
mathematical,  the  other  logical.  The  sum  of  two  quanti- 
ties is  denoted  by  writing  them  with  the  sign  +,  called 
plus,  between  them  : as,  3 + 2 = 5.  The  difference  of  two 
quantities  is  denoted  by  writing  first  the  minuend,  then 
the  sign  — , called  minus , then  the  subtrahend : as,  5 — 2 
= 2.  When  -f  or  — occurs  with  no  quantity  before  it,  0 
is  to  be  supplied:  thus,  3 — 5 = — 2 means  that  6 less 
than  3 is  2 below  zero.  But  when  a value  has  + or  — af- 
ter it  and  no  quantity  following,  what  is  meant  is  that 


notation 

something  further  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  The  sign 
±,  called  plus  or  minus , is  ordinarily  used  in  a disjunc- 
tive sense  in  writing  the  root  of  a quadratic  equation. 
Thus,  if  -f  x = 1,  we  write  x = — £ (1  ± Y b),  meaning 
that  the  equation  is  satisfied  only  by  the  two  values  x = 
_ £ (i  + y 5)  and  x = — £ (1  — V 5).  The  sign  ± is  also 
used  in  astronomy,  geodesy,  etc.,  after  a value  determined 
by  observation,  to  introduce  the  probable  error  of  that  de- 
termination. .Summation  is  also  signified  by  the  letter  2. 

Thus,  If  (1  / 1)  means  that  in  the  expression  1 / i all  the 
l 

whole  numbers  from  1 to  n inclusive  are  to  be  successive- 
ly substituted  for  i and  the  resulting  values  added  to- 
gether to  give  the  quantity  denoted  by  the  expression. 
When  the  limits  are  not  indicated,  the  lower  one  is  to  be 
understood  as  constant,  and  generally  zero,  and  the  upper 
one  as  one  less  than  the  actual  value  of  the  variable.  For 
example,  if  we  write  2 (2x  + 1)  = a?2,  this  signifies 

*2*  (2n+l)  = x2. 

o 

In  like  manner,  A is  used  to  signify  the  difference,  or  the 
amount  by  which  the  quantity  written  after  it  would  be  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  variable  by  unity.  The  variable 
may  be  indicated  by  a subjacent  letter ; thus,  Axxy  = 
(X  + 1 y — xy\  butAjyic-y  = xJf+  i — xy  = (x  — l)xy.  The 
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early  from  an  unknown  source,  and  solmization  and  the 
staff -system  being  invented  and  developed  from  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  Modem  notations  include  all  va- 
rieties except  neumes.  See  letter-name,  neume,  solmization, 
numeral,  keyboard,  scale , staff,  etc.  (b)  The  absolute  and 
relative  duration  of  tones  has  been  much  less  fully  indi- 
cated than  pitch.  The  ancient  and  medieval  systems  were 
decidedly  defective  in  this  regard.  The  appearance  about 
the  twelfth  century  of  mensurable  music  necessitated  the 
use  of  characters  having  a definite  metrical  value ; hence 
came  the  note-system,  which  was  combined  with  the  staff, 
and  also  the  various  systems  of  tablature.  In  modern  mu- 
sic two  methods  are  used  — notes  whose  shape  indicates 
relative  time-value,  and  a kind  of  tablature  peculiar  to  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system.  (8ee  note,  tablature,  tonic  sol-fa  (un- 
der tonic),  etc. ) Furthermore,  the  general  tempo  of  a piece 
or  passage  is  indicated  by  such  Italian  terms  as  grave,  ada- 
gio, andante,  moderato,  allegro,  vivace,  presto,  etc.  Altera- 
tions of  tempo  during  a piece  are  indicated  by  accelerando, 
piu  mos8o,  stringendo,  ritardando,ritenuto,  calando,  etc.  The 
metrical  treatment  of  individual  tones  is  marked  by  stac- 
cato, legato,  etc.  (c)  'The  absolute  and  relative  force  or 
accent  of  tones  is  still  less  fully  indicated  than  pitch  or 
duration.  Vertical  lines  called  bars  have  been  used  since 
medieval  times  to  indicate  rhythmical  and  metrical  sec- 
tions or  measures,  each  of  which  begins  with  a primary 
accent.  In  modern  music  various  words  and  arbitrary- 


product  of  two  quantities  is  denoted  by  writing  them  in  signg  ^.e  used,  as  forte,  piano,  crescendo  (<C ),  diminuendo 
th  eir  order,  either  directly,  or  with  an  interposed  cross  (x)  marcando.  (d)  Other  signs  of  various  practical 
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or  dot  (.);  thus,  3 x a -6.  a - 3a.  A quotient  is  usually 
denoted  by  oneof  the  signs  -r-  or : or /.with  the  dividend  be- 
fore it  and  the  divisor  after  it,  or  by  a horizontal  line  with 
the  dividend  above  and  the  divisor  below.  A continued 
product  is  also  written  with  II,  just  as  a summation  is  writ- 
ten with  2 ; but  when  the  limits  are  not  indicated, the  lower 
one  is  constant,  and  generally  unity,  and  the  upper  one  the 
actual  value  of  the  variable.  A positive  whole  number  with 
the  mark  of  admiration  (!)  after  it  denotes  the  continued 
product  of  all  numbers  from  1 up  to  that  number  inclusive ; 
thus,  4!  = 24.  Instead  of  the  mark  of  admiration,  a right- 
angled  line  beneath  and  at  the  left  of  the  number  is  some- 
times used  • as,  14.  A power  of  a quantity  is  denoted  by 
writing  the  exponent  to  the  right  and  above  the  base ; thus, 
x*  = x . x . x.  This  notation  is  extended  to  symbols  of  op- 
eration. Thus,  A2 u = AA'tt ; and  A— 1 u = 2 u,  because  u = 
AA— lu  = A2w.  If  the  exponent  is  included  in  parenthe- 
ses, the  quantity  denoted  is  the  continued  product  of  a 
number  of  factors  equal  to  the  exponent,  one  factor  being 
the  base,  and  the  others  the  results  of  successive  subtrac- 
tions of  1 from  the  base ; thus,  x(3)  = x(x  — 1)  (£  — 2).  A 
root  is  denoted  either  by  a fractional  exponent,  or  by  the 
sign  written  before  the  base,  with  the  index  above  and 
to  the  left ; thus,  ^8  = 2.  If  the  index  is  omitted,  it  is 
understood  to  be  2.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
algebraical  notation  is  the  use  of  parentheses,  ( ),  square 


import  are  the  brace,  repeat,  da  capo,  dal  segno,  double  bar, 
slur,  etc.  See  these  words,  (e)  The  general  style  of  a piece 
or  passage  is  often  indicated  in  modern  music  by  such 
terms  as  ad  libitum,  agitato,  arpeggio,  cantabile,  espressivo, 
sostenvto , con  brio.  (/)  Specific  directions  about  per- 
formance by  the  voice  or  an  instrument  also  occur,  as 
mezza  voce,  arcato,  portamento,  divisi,  mano  sinistra,  pizzi- 
cato, bva  { ottava ),  pedal,  and  many  others.  All  these  ver- 
bal marks  are  translated  into  different  languages,  and  are 

subject  to  modification  for  particular  effects,  (g)  Mod-  

ern  music,  following  the  later  medieval  music,  also  em-  + anterior  notch  of  the  liver. 
ploys  to  some  extent  a kind  of  numerical  shorthand  for  notch,  (noch),  V.  t . [<  notch , n, 


note 

ticulation  of  the  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  (M 
The  large  notch  of  the  maxilla  that  forms  the  lateral  and 
lower  boundary  of  the  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity. 
Notch  Of  Rivini,  a small  notch  in  the  upper  anterior  part 
of  the  bony  ring  to  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  at- 
tached. Also  called  tympanic  notch.— Notch  of  the  con- 
cha, the  incisura  intertragica,  or  notch  between  the  tra- 
gus and  the  antitragus.— N otch  of  the  kidney,  the  hilum 
or  porta  renis.— Popliteal  notch,  a shallow  depression 
between  the  tibial  tuberosities  behind.— Posterior  notch 
Of  the  liver,  a wide  concave  recess  between  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver,  embracing  the  cruraof  the  diaphragm, 
the  cava,  the  aorta,  and  the  esophagus.— Pterygoid 
notch,  the  angular  cleft  between  the  two  plates  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  closed  by  the  palate-bone.  Also  called 
incisura  pterygoidea.—  Sciatic  notch,  one  of  two  notches 
on  the  posterior  border  of  the  hip  bone,  the  great  (or  ilio- 
soiatic)  and  the  small.  The  great  sciatic  notch  is  between 
the  posterior  infeiior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  is  converted  into  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  by  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments  ; the  small 
sciatic  notch  is  between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  and  is  converted  into  a foramen  by  the  same 
ligaments.— Sigmoid  notch,  the  excavation  between  the 
condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible.—  Sphe- 
nopalatine notch,  a notch  between  the  sphenoidal  and 
orbital  processesof  the  palate-bone,  converted  into  the  fora- 
men of  the  same  name  by  the  sphenoid  bone. — Supra- 
orbital notch,  a notch  at  the  inner  part  of  the  orbital 
arch,  transmitting  the  supraorbital  nerve  and  artery.  It 
is  otten  a foramen.— Suprascapular  notch,  the  notch  on 
the  superior  border  of  the  scapula,  at  the  base  of  the 
coracoid  process,  converted  into  a foramen  by  a ligament  or 
a spiculum  of  bone.— Suprasternal  notch,  the  notch  or 
depression  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  between  the 
sternal  ends  of  the  sternoclidomastoid  muscles.— The 
top  notch,  the  highest  grade  or  degree  of  anything : as, 
the  top  notch  of  fashion  or  el egance.  [Colloq. ] —Tympanic 
notch.  Same  as  notch  of  Iiivini. — Umbilical  notch.  See 


harmonic  facts.  See  thorough-bass , and  figured  bass  (under 
bass'*). — Alphabetic  notation,  in  music.  See  def.  4 (a). 
—Architectural  notation,  a method  adopted  of  placing 
signs  to  figures  when  marking  dimensions  on  drawings:  as 
' for  feet, " for  inches,  and  for  pat  ts,  etc. — Chemical  no- 
tation, a system  of  abbreviating  and  condensing  state- 
ments of  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies,  and  of  their 
changes  and  transformations,  by  means  of  symbols.  See 
chemical  formula,  under  chemical. — Decimal  notation. 
See  decimal. — NeumatiC  notation,  in  music.  m See  def.  4 
(a),  above,  and  also  neume. — Numerical  notation,  in  mu- 
sic. .vee  def.  4 (g\  above,  and  numerical. — Staff -nota- 
tion, in  music.  See  def.  4 (a)  and  (b),  above,  and  also  staff 
and  note.— Tonic  sol-fa  notation,  in  music.  See  tonic. 


Ci.nock,v.']  1. 


brackets,  [ ],  braces,  -j  j-,  and  vincula  or  horizontal  lines  notator  (no-ta'tor),  n.  [<  ML.  notator , < L.  710- 
above  the  expressions,  to  signify  that  the  symbols  so  in-  fare,  note:  see  7iotei,v.]  An  annotator.  [Rare.] 
eluded  are  to  be  treated  as  signifying  one  quantity.  Thus,  The  noto£or  pr  Potter  in  his  epistle  before  it  to  the 
(3  + 2)  x 5 = 25,  but  3 + (2  x 5)  = 13.  Functions  are  reader  sauh  thus,  Totum  opus,  &c.  Wood,  A thence  Oxon. 
usually  denoted  by  operative  symbols,  especially  /,  F, 

4>,  4>,  written  before  the  variable,  the  latter  being  often  (noch),  n.  [Commonly  treated  as  a form 
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inclosed  in  parentheses.  If  there  are  several  variables, 
these  are  inclosed  in  one  parenthesis  and  separated  by 
commas,  as  F (x,  y).  Various  special  functions  have  spe- 
cial abbreviations,  as  log  for  logarithm,  sin  for  sine,  cos 
for  cosine,  tan  for  tangent,  cot  for  cotangent,  sec  for  se- 
cant, cosec  for  cosecant,  vsin  for  versed  sine,  sinh  for  hy- 
perbolic sine,  am  for  amplitude,  sn  for  sine  of  the  ampli- 
tude, cn  for  cosine  of  the  amplitude,  etc.  (For  the  special 
notation  of  matrices,  determinants,  graphs,  and  groups,  see 
those  words.)  A differential  is  expressed  by  d before  the 
function,  and  a partial  differential  is  now  generally  writ- 
ten with  d instead  of  d;  the  variable  is  indicated,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  a subjacent  letter.  A variation  is  expressed  by 
a 6 before  the  varying  quantity.  A differential  coefficient 
is  most  frequently  expressed  fractionally  as  a ratio  of  dif- 
ferentials, or  by  etc. , written  before  the  function.  But 

the  capital  D is  often  used : thus,  = yx?—!,  and 

Dyx*  = log  x . xy.  Differentiation  relatively  to  the  time 
is  frequently  expressed  by  accents:  thus,  s'  = and  s"  = 
Btsf.  Dots  over  the  letters  are  also  used  instead  of  the 
accents,  this  being  the  original  fluxional  notation  of  New- 
ton. The  differential  coefficients  of  a function  are  fre- 
quently denoted  by  accents  attached  to  the  operational 
symbols : thus,  f"x  = D£/a 5.  A number  of  other  differ- 
ential operations  are  indicated  by  special  operational  sym- 
bols, as  v for  Laplace’s  operator.  The  integral  of  an  ex- 
pression is  written  with  the  sign  f,  introduced  by  Leib- 
nitz, before  the  differential.  The  limits  of  a definite  in- 
tegral are  written  above  and  below  this  sign.  Besides 
these  notations,  there  are  many  others  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent branches  of  mathematics. 

3f.  Etymological  signification ; etymology. 

The  notation  of  a word  is  when  the  original  thereof  is 
sought  out,  and  consisteth  in  two  things:  the  kind  and 
the  figure.  B.  Jonson,  Eng.  Grammar,  viii. 

Conscience  is  a Latin  word,  and,  according  to  the  very 
notation  of  it,  imports  a double  or  joint  knowledge.  South. 

4.  In  music,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  indi- 
cating musical  facts  by  written  or  printed  char- 
acters. As  a process  and  a science,  musical  notation  is 
a branch  of  semiotics  or  semiography  in  general,  do- 
tation is  also  used  as  a collective  term  for  all  the  signs  for 
musical  facts  taken  together.  Notation,  whether  regarded 
as  a science  or  as  a body  of  visible  characters,  may  be  di- 
vided into  notation  of  pitch,  of  duration,  of  force,  of  style, 
etc.  The  various  historic  systems  of  notation  are  more  par- 
ticular about  pitch  than  about  the  other  matters,  (a)  The 
absolute  and  relative  pitch  of  tones  has  been  represented 
by  letters,  by  neumes,  by  syllables,  by  numerals,  by  a staff, 
and  by  more  than  one  of  these  methods  at  once.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  used  their  alphabets,  assigning 
sometimes  a separate  letter  or  similar  character  to  each 
tone  of  their  tonal  systems,  and  sometimes  using  only  seven 
letters,  which  were  repeated  for  successive  octaves.  The 
medieval  notations  included  all  the  different  methods, 
used  both  separately  and  in  conjunction,  letter-names  be- 
ing derived  from  the  ancient  notations,  neumes  appearing 


of  nock,  but  prob.  due,  as  Skeat  suggests  jjotch.board  (noch'bord), 
(1900),  to  a ME.  phrase^  “an  oche,  misdmded  bri$ge-loar(l. 


To  cut  a notch  or  notches  in;  indent;  nick; 
hack:  as,  to  notch  a stick. 

Before  Corioli  he  scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a 
carbonado.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  199. 

2.  To  place  in  a notch;  fit  to  a string  by  the 
notch,  as  an  arrow. 

Mark  how  the  ready  hands  of  Death  prepare ; 

His  bow  is  bent,  and  he  hath  notch’d  his  dart. 

Quarles , Emblems,  L 7. 

3.  In  cricket,  to  mark  or  score;  have  as  score 
the  number  of.  [Slang.] 

In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  caught  out,  and  fodder 
stumped  out,  All-Muggleton  had  notched  some  fifty-four, 
while  the  score  of  the  Dingley  Dellers  was  as  blank  as 
their  faces. 

notch-block  (noch'blok),  n. 

block. 

n. 


Dickens.  Pickwick,  vii. 
Same  as  snatch- 


in  carp.,  same  as 


as  "a  noche,  a notch,  ME.  ’‘oche,  < OF.  oche,  a notch-eared  (noch'erd),  a.  Having  emargi- 
nick,  nock,  notch.]  1.  A nick  or  indentation;  naj.e  earg.  as  the  notch-eared  hat,  Vespertilio 

. — 11  V.  1 1 n TWT  nn  /ill!  OK  OH  tllr  in  OH  ITT  rll  T1  (f  ' 


a small  hollow  or  nick  cut  or  sunk  in  anything,  emarqinatus. 
as  in  the  end  of  an  arrow  for  the  reception  of  (nocht),  a. 


1.  Having  a notch  or 


the  bowstring. 

From  his  rug  the  skew’r  he  takes, 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Tn  carp.,  a hollow  cut  in  the  face  of  a piece 
of  timber  for  the  reception  of  another  piece. 

— 3.  A narrow  defile  or  passage  between  moun- 
tains ; or,  more  properly,  the  entrance  to  such  a 
defile,  when  it  is  nearly  closed  by  precipices  or 
walls  of  rock  on  either  band.  The  use  of  the  word 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  region  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire  and  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  has  nearly 
the  same  meaning  as  gap  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Ap- 
palachian range.  IU.  S.J 

4.  A step  or  degree  ; a grade.  [Colloq. J — 5. 

A point  in  the  game  of  ericKct.  [Rare.] 

A match  at  cricket  between  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire 
and  Kent  on  the  one  side  and  All  England  on  the  other 
[1788].  The  former  won,  says  the  '‘Annual  Register,’  by 

“twenty-four  notches."  Fortuity  Dev.,  N.  S„  XLIII.  377.  halving>  and‘  goarfipg  are  forms  of  it. 

6.  In  sool.  and  anat,,  an  incision  or  incisure , notciaiL'fr.adz  (noch'ing-adz),  n.  A light  adz 
an  emargmation:  as,  uio  interclavieular  raofe/i,  yyji-h  a either  of  large  curvature  or  nearly 
the  depression  over  the  breast-hone  between  Sfrajght  used  for  notching  timbers  in  making 
the  prominent  ends  of  the  clavieles.-7.  In  gainJ  e{c.  K H Knight, 

armor,  the  houche  of  a shield.— Anterior  notch  of  notching-machine  (noeh'ing-ma-shen,,'),  n.  1 . 

the  liver,  a deep  angular  incisure  in  the  front  border  of 

the  liver,  between  the  right  and  left  lobes.  Also  called  sheet-metal  woihmg,  a form  of  ptamping- 
umbilical  or  interlobular  incisure  or  notch. — Clavicular  press  for  cutting  the  corner  notches  m making 
notch,  one  of  the  superior  lateral  depressed  surfaces  of  boxes,  hinges,  and  other  shapes  of  sheet-metal, 
the  presternum,  for  articulation  with  the  clavicles. — Co-  not.phwperl  fnocli ' wedl  n An  ill-smelline- 

tylold.  craniofacial,  dicrotic  notch.  See  (he  nd  cc-  norenweeu  (nocn  weui,  n.  as . . m smelling 

tives. — Ethmoidal  notch, the  mesial  excavation  between  herb,  Chenopodiuvri  VuTcarta,  of  the  northern 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  for  the  reception  of  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Also  called  stinking 
the  ethmoid  bone.— Great  scapular  notch,  the  notch  nonsefoot  and  doq’s-oracli. 

formed  by  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion  pro-  fimoh'winp-'l  n A European  tor- 

cess.-  Intercondylar  notch,  the  notch  or  fossa  between  notenwmg  (nocn  mng;,  ? A^unipean  cur 
the  femoral  condyles  behind.— Interlobular  notch,  tncid  moth,  Bhacodta  caudana.  an  English 
See  anterior  notch  of  the  finer.— Intervertebral  notch,  ^collectors’  name. 

a concavity  on  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  pedicle,  jjote1  (not),  n.1  [Early  mod.  E.  also  noat ; < ME. 
forming,  when  in  apposition  with  those  of  the  contiguous  , nnnte  n note  murk  point  (not  from  the 
vertebra;,  the  intervertebral  foramina.-  Jugular  notch,  note > ™°0Te’  4a  n0te’,  marK'  E0’1 51 

- rare  AS.  not,  a mark,  note),<  OF.  note,  F.  note  = 


notches;  nicked;  indented. 

The  middle  claw  of  the  heron  and  cormorant  iB  toothed 
and  notched  like  a saw.  Paley , Nat.  Theol.,  xiii. 

2.  Closely  cut;  cropped,  as  hair:  applied  by 
the  Cavaliers  to  the  Roundheads. 

She  had  no  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  notch’d  ras- 
cals. Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  i.  (Davies.) 

3.  In  zodl.,  having  one  or  more  angular  inci- 
sions in  the  margin;  emarginate. — 4.  In  hot., 
very  coarsely  dentate,  the  upper  side  of  the 
teeth  being  nearly  horizontal,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
lih  »s  toxicodendron — Notched  falcon.  See  falcon. 

notchel  (noch'el),  v.  t.  See  nocltel. 
notching  (noch'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  notch, 
v.~]  1.  A notch  or  series  of  notches. — 2.  In 

engin.,  same  as gulleting. — 3.  In  carp.,  a simple 
method  of  joining  timbers  in  a frame,  either 
by  dovetails  or  by  square  joints  or  lap-joints. 


i notch  in  front  of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which  contributes,  with  one  on  the  temporal  bone,  to  form 
the  jugular  foramen.— Lacrymal  notch,  an  excavation 
on  the  internal  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  max- 
illa, for  the  reception  of  the  lacrymal  bone. — Nasal 
notch,  (a)  A serrated  surface  of  the  frontal  bone,  for  ar- 


Sp.  Pg.  It.  nota,  < L.  nota,  a mark,  sign,  criti- 
cal mark  or  remark,  note,  < noscere,  pp.  notus, 
know:  see  know 1.  Hence  note1,  v.,  notary1, 
etc.  Cf.  note1,  a.]  1.  A mark  or  token  by 


note 

which  a thing  may  be  known ; a sign ; stamp ; 
badge ; symbol ; in  logic , a character  or  quality. 

Patience  and  perseverance  be  the  proper  notes  whereby 
God’s  children  are  known  from  counterfeits. 

J.  Bradford , Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  7L 
This  difference  we  declyne,  not  as  doth  the  Latines  and 
Greekes,  be  terminationes,  but  with  noates,  after  the  maner 
of  the  Hebrues,  quhilk  they  cal  particles. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 
Some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  28. 

It  is  a note 

Of  upstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  these  poor  trifles.  £.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  8. 

2.  Significance;  consequence;  distinction;  rep- 
utation. 

To  be  adored 

With  the  continued  style  and  note  of  gods 
Through  all  the  provinces,  were  wild  ambition. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 
Add  not  only  to  the  number,  but  the  note  of  thy  genera- 
“on*  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  32. 

Except  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  we  lost  nobody  of  note. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  19. 

3.  Notice;  observation;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 120. 
I have  made  some  extracts  and  borrowed  such  facts  as 
seemed  especially  worthy  of  note. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 

4.  Notice;  information;  intelligence. 

She  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post — 

The  man  i’  the  moon ’s  too  slow. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  248. 
6.  A mark  on  the  margin  of  a book  drawing 
attention  to  something  in  the  text;  hence,  a 
statement  subsidiary  to  the  text  of  a book  elu- 
cidating or  adding  something ; an  explanatory 
or  critical  comment ; an  annotation,  in  print- 
ing: (a)  An  explanatory  statement,  or  reference  to  author- 
ity quoted,  appended  to  textual  matter  and  set  in  smaller 
type  than  the  text.  Notes  are  of  several  kinds.  A cut-in 
note  is  set  in  a space  left  in  the  text,  near  the  outer  mar- 
gin, and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  line  with  the  matter  re- 
ferred to.  A center- note  is  placed  between  two  columns 
as  in  cross-references  in  some  editions  of  the  Bible.  A 
side-note  or  marginal  note  is  placed  in  the  outer  margin  of 
the  page,  parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  text.  A foot-note, 
or  bottom  note,  follows  the  text  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
but  does  not  encroach  on  the  margin,  as  side-notes  do.  A 
shoiuder-note  is  one  at  the  upper  inner  corner  of  a page. 
In  some  countries,  as  China  and  Japan,  all  notes  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  page.  ( b ) One  of  the  marks  used 
in  punctuating  the  text : as,  the  note  of  admiration  or  of 
exclamation  (\) ; the  note  of  interrogation  (?). 

6.  A minute  or  memorandum,  intended  to  assist 
the  memory,  or  for  after  use  or  reference : as, 

I made  a note  of  the  circumstance : generally 
in  the  plural:  as,  to  take  notes  of  a sermon  or 
speech;  to  speak  from  notes. 

To  conferre  all  the  obseruations  and  notes  of  the  said 
ships,  to  the  intent  it  may  appeare  wherein  the  notes  do 
agree  and  wherein  they  dissent. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  226. 

Mr.  L 1 was  so  kind  as  to  accede  to  my  desire  that 

he  would  take  notes  of  all  that  occurred. 

Poe,  Tales,  1. 124. 

7.  pi.  A report  (verbatim  or  more  or  less  con- 
densed) of  a speech,  discourse,  statement,  tes- 
timony, or  the  like.— 8.  A list  of  items ; an  in- 
ventory; a catalogue;  a bill;  an  account;  a 
reckoning. 

Here  is  now  the  smith's  note  for  shoeing  and  nloutrh- 
Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  l.  19. 
Give  me  a note  of  all  your  things,  sweet  mistress: 

You  shall  not  lose  a hair. 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
9.  A written  or  printed  paper  acknowledging 
a debt  and  promising  payment : as,  a promis- 
sory note ; a bank-note;  a note  of  hand  (that  is, 
a signed  promise  to  pay  a sum  of  money) ; a 
negotiable  note. 

!,ru’ :l  twenty -pound  note  every  Christmas,  and 
that  is  all  I know  about  him.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  187. 
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which  they  have  expressed  their  desire  in  their  Collective 
Note,  will  be  effected  and  maintained. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  286. 

12.  A small  size  of  paper  used  for  writing  let- 
ters or  notes.— 13.  In  music:  ( a ) In  the  staff- 
notation,  a character  or  sign  by  which  a tone 
is  recorded  and  represented  to  the  eye.  a note 
consists  of  from  one  to  three  parts  — the  head,  the  stem  or 
tail,  and  one  or  more  pennants,  flags,  or  hooks,  ^ or  ^ £ 
which  are  often  extended  from  one  note  to  another  in  the 
form  of  bars,  when  two  or  more  notes  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation are  grouped  together,  n Lj  • The  pitch  of  the 
tone  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  note  on  the  staff 
relative  to  the  clef  and  the  key-signature.  (See  staff,  clef, 
signature,  key.)  The  relative  duration  of  the  tone  is  indi- 
cated by  the  shape  of  the  note.  The  system  of  notes  now 
in  use  includes  the  following:  the  breve,  \\&\\  ; the  semi- 

the 


breve  or  whole-note,  ^ ; the  minim  or  half -note,  | P; 
crotchet  ov  quarter-note,  ^ f ; the  quaver  or  eighth-note, 

S L JJ ; the  semiquaver  or  sixteenth-note , fi 

9 & 

0 I the  demisemiquaver  or  thirty-second-note,  fe  £ 

p * 

and  the  hemidemisemiquaver  or  sixty-fourth-note , 

^ Each  of  these  notes  may  be  placed  upon  any 

staff-degree,  and  thus  may  signify  a tone  of  any  pitch 
whatever.  Each  of  them,  also,  may  have  any  time-value 
whatever,  but  when  in  a particular  piece  or  passage  a 
definite  time- value  is  assumed  for  any  one  of  them  a 
breve  is  then  regarded  equal  in  that  piece  or  passage 
to  two  semibreves,  a semibreve  to  two  minims,  a minim 
to  two  crotchets,  etc.  In  other  words,  as  a metrical 
notation,  this  system  of  notes  is  relative  to  an  assumed 
value  for  one  species,  hut  absolute  and  definite  after  such 
an  assumption.  The  pitch- value  of  a note  may  be  modi- 
fied by  an  accidental  (which  see),  though  the  latter  may 
also  be  regarded  as  changing  the  staff  rather  than  the  note, 
liie  time-value  of  a note  may  be  modified  by  various  marks, 

such  as  a dot  after  it  (as  J.  or  J.),  which  lengthens  the 

note  by  one  half  its  original  value;  the  tie{  p5 
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10.  A abort  letter;  a billet 

She  sent  a note,  the  seal  an  “ Elle  vous  suit  " 

The  close,  “ Your  Letty,  only  yours.”  ’ 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

1 1 . A diplomatic  or  official  communication  in 
writing.  A note  is,  in  a strict  sense,  an  official  commu- 
nication in  writing  from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  (or  of  State)  to  a foreign  diplomatic  representative 
or  vice  versa ; it  is  distinguished  from  an  instruction,  sent 
by  the  department  to  one  of  its  own  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular representatives  abroad,  and  from  a despatch,  sent 
by  the  representative  abroad  to  his  own  department  at 
home. 

Mes.  [Giving  a paper.]  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note; 
and  by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from 
the  smallest  article  of  it.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  106. 

If  indeed  the  Great  Powers  are  really  agreed,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  pacification  of  Eastern  Europe,  for 


At-b-nd8  two  notes  on  the  8ame  togetheTand 
adds  them  respective  values  together ; the  pause,  hold,  or 
fermata  (™  or  ^ ) , which  lengthens  the  value  of  the  note 
indefinitely  according  to  the  will  of  the  performer ; the 

staccato  (p?  ^ or  J J),  which  shortens  the  actual  du- 
ration of  the  note  and  supplies  the  deficiency  by  a si- 
lence or  rest  (See  the  various  words.)  This  system  is  de- 
rived from  the  medieval  systems,  though  with  important 
cfianges.  l’he  Gregorian  system  of  notes,  which  is  still 
}]}  usf'  much  nearer  to  the  medieval  system.  It  includes 
the  following  notes:  the  large,  the  long,  \ the 

hrerve,  ■ ; and  the  semibreve , ♦ or  ♦.  These  in  turn  were 
derived  from  the  early  neumes.  They  were  first  used  mere- 
ly as  indications  of  pitch,  their  time-value  being  indefl- 
nite,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  the  text  sung  to  them* 
but  they  acquired  a definite  metrical  significance  under 
mensurable  music.  In  modern  usage  they  are  generally 
treated  as  metrical.  A special  development  of  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  notes  is  that  .of  character -notes,  which  are 
varied  in  shape  so  as  to  indicate  not  only  various  time- 
™.es'1)llt  also  the  scale-values  or  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  tones  indicated.  Thus,  the  tonic  or  do  is  always 
represented  by  one  shape,  the  dominant  or  sol  by  another 
the  subdominant  or  fa  by  a third,  etc.  The  system  thus 
aims  to  secure  at  once  the  utility  of  the  staff  and  of  a ref- 
erence to  the  abstract  scale.  (5)  A musical  sound  or 
tone,  in  general  or  particular : as,  the  note  of  a 
bird ; the  first  note  of  a song,  etc.  [This  use  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  musical  tones,  is  very  common,  but  is 
confusing  and  inaccurate.  ] 

Vnder  lynde  in  alaunde  lenede  ich  a stounde. 

To  lithen  here  laies  and  here  loueliche  notes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  65. 

My  uncle  Toby,  sinking  his  voice  a note,  resumed  the 
discourse  as  follows.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  21. 

(c)  A digital  or  key  of  the  keyboard:  as,  the 
white  and  black  notes  of  the  pianoforte.  [This 
usage  is  also  common,  but  very  objectionable.) 
— 14.  Harmonious  or  melodious  sound;  air; 
tune ; voice ; tone. 

Thenne  pipede  Pees  of  poetes  a note. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  464. 

I made  this  ditty,  and  the  note  to  it. 

B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

If  his  worship  was  here,  you  dare  not  say  so.—  Here  he 
comes,  here  he  comes.— Now  you'll  change  your  note. 

Sheridan , The  Camp,  i.  1. 


15f.  A point  marked;  a degree. 

Hit  is  sykerer  by  southe  ther  the  sonne  regneth 

Than  in  the  north  by  meny  notes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  118. 
Accented  note,  a note  representing  an  accented  or  em- 
phatic tone,  as  on  the  first  beat  of  a measure.— Accessory 
ornamental,  or  subsidiary  note,  a note  representing  a 
tone  supplemental  or  subordinate  to  a principal  tone,  as  an 
appoggiatura  or  one  of  the  subordinate  tones  of  a turn 
etc.  See  embellishment.  — Accidental  or  chromatic 
note,  a note  affected  by  an  accidental,  and  thus  repre- 
senting a tone  foreign  to  the  tonality  of  a piece.— Ac- 
commodation,  adjunct,  allotment  note.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— Approved  note.  See  approve 1.— 
Banker  s note.  See  banker 2. — Bath  note,  a writing-pa- 
per measuring  unfolded  8 by  14  inches.— Black  note,  (a) 
A note  with  a solid  head,  as  J.  (6)  A black  digital  on  the 
keyboard.  Bought  note,  a written  memorandum  of  a 


note 

sale,  delivered  to  the  buyer  by  the  broker  who  effects  the 
sale.  Bought  and  sold  notes  are  made  out  usually  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  being  delivered  to  the  buyer  and 
the  latter  to  the  seller.  “In  American  exchanges  they 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  generally  no  written  contracts 
of  are  made  between  brokers.  The  practice  is  for 
each  broker  or  commission  man  merely  to  jot  down  the 
transaction  on  a card  or  tablet,  reporting  it  at  his  office, 
where  the  matter  is  subsequently  compared  and  confirmed 
Pn?*.uan^  ^ie  ru^es  an<^  customs  of  each  exchange.” 
j Bisbee  and  Simonds,  Law  of  the  Produce  Exchange.)— 
Broker's  note.  See  broker. — Character-note.  Seedef.13 
(a).— choral,  circular,.collective,  commercial,  deco- 
r at Ive,  demand  note.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Chro- 
matic note.  See  accidental  note. — Crowned  note,  a note 
with  a hold  or  pause  upon  it,  as  f .—Dotted  note,  a note 
whose  time-value  is  increased  one  half  by  a dot  placed 

after  it,  as  d.  . ( — ). — Double-dotted  note,  a 

note  with  two  dots  after  it,  making  its  time-value  three 
quarters  longer  than  it  would  be  without  the  dots.— 
Double  note,  in  musical  notation,  a note  equivalent  to  two 
whole  notes ; a breve. — Essential  note,  a note  essential 
to  a chord:  opposed  to  a passing  or  deeorative  note. — False 
flash,  forwarding  note.  See  the  adjectives. — Funda- 
mental note.  Same  as  fundamental  bass  (which  see, 
under  fundamental).—  Goldsmiths’  notes.  See  gold- 
smith, L Grace-note.  See  grace,  6,  and  embellishment. — 
Harmonic  note.  See  harmonic. — Holding  note,  a note 
or  tone  maintained  in  one  part  while  the  other  parts  pro- 
gress.—identical  note.  See  identical. — Imperfect  note 
m medieval  mensurable  music,  a note  equal  to  two  short 
ones : opposed  to  a perfect  note,  which  was  equal  to  three 
short  ones.— Leading  note, master  note.  See  leadings. 

Mensural  note.  See  mensural. — N ote  against  note 
tfiat  species  of  counterpoint  in  which  the  cantus  Annus 
and  the  accompanying  voice-parts  have  tones  of  the  same 
time- value  with  each  other : opposed  to  two  notes  against 
one  or  four  notes  against  one,  etc.—  Note  of  admiration. 
See  admiration. — Note  of  hand.  See  def.  9.- Note  of 
issue.  See  issue.— Note  of  modulation.  See  modula- 
tion.— Note  under  handt,  a receipt. 

There  are  in  it  two  reasonable  faire  publiq  libraries, 
whence  one  may  borrow  abooke  to  one’s  chamber,  giving 
but  a note  under  hand.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  21, 1644. 

Open  note,  (a)  A note  with  an  open  head,  as  d.  (6)  A 
tone  produced  from  an  open  string  of  a stringed  instru- 
ment, or  a note  representing  such  a tone.— Passing  note 
See  passing-note. — Perfect  note,  in  medieval  mensurable 
music,  a note  equal  to  three  short  ones : opposed  to  im- 
perfect note. — Reciting  note,  in  chanting,  a note  or  tone 
upon  which  several  syllables  are  recited  or  intoned  in 
monotone.— Reclaiming  note,  in  Scots  law,  a notice  of 
appeal.— Slurred  note,  a note  connected  with  another 
note  by  a slur,  indicating  that  both  are  to  be  sung  to  a 
single  syllable,  or  to  be  played  by  one  motion  of  the  violin- 
Stopped  note,  a tone  produced  from  a stopped 
string  of  a stringed  instrument,  or  a note  representing 
such  a tone. — Suspended  note.  See  suspension.— Tie d 
note,  a note  connected  with  another  note  by  a tie,  indi- 
catmg  that  the  time-values  of  the  two  are  to  be  added 
together  without  repetition.— Tironian  notes.  See  Tiro- 
man.—  To  sound  a note  of  warning,  to  give  a caution 
or  admonition. 

The  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded  more  than  once. 

The  Nation,  XLVIII.  344. 
Triple-dotted  note,  a note  with  three  dots  after  it,  mak- 
mg  its  time-value  seven  eighths  longer  than  it  would  be 
without  the  dots.— White  note,  (a)  Same  as  open  note 
(a),  (b)  A white  digital  on  the  keyboard.  =Syn.  5.  Annota- 
tion, etc.  See  remark,  n. 

note1  (not),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  noted,  ppr.  noting. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  noat;  < ME.  noten,  < OF. 
noter,  F.  rioter  = Sp.  Pg.  notar  = It.  notare,  < 
L.  notare,  mark,  write,  write  in  cipher  or  short- 
hand, make  remarks  or  notes  on,  note,  < nota,  a 
mark,  note:  see  note 1,  n.  Hence  annotation, 
etc.,  connote,  denote.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  distin- 
guish with  a mark;  set  a mark  upon;  mark. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ’s  body  . . . was  ever 
afflicted  with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  infirmity,  or  noted 
with  deformity?  Walsall,  Lite  of  Christ  (1615),  sig.  B 2. 

2.  To  observe  carefully;  notice  particularly. 

And  note  je  weel  that  therfore  the  element  of  watir  is 
putte  ajen  to  drawe  out  from  erthe  her  and  eyr. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  13. 
One  special  Virtue  may  be  noted  in  him,  that  he  was 
not  noted  for  any  special  Vice.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  61. 
You  are  to  note  that  we  Anglers  all  love  one  another. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  22. 
Let  us  first  note  how  wide-spread  is  the  presence  of  the 
family-cluster,  considered  as  a component  of  the  political 
society.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 611. 

3.  To  set  down  in  writing;  make  a memoran- 
dum of. 

To  see  a letter  ill  written  [composed],  and  worse  noted 
[penned],  neither  is  it  to  be  taken  in  good  parte,  neither 
may  we  leaue  to  murmur  thereat. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  87. 
Now  go,  write  it  before  them  in  a table,  and  note  it  in  a 
book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  time  to  come  for  ever  and 
ever'  Isa.  xxx.  8. 

Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted  down. 

Macaulay. 

4.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters;  furnish 
with  musical  notes. 

The  noted  and  illuminated  leaves  of  (an  antiphoner]. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  202. 

5-  To  furnish  with  marginal  notes;  annotate. 

— 6.  To  denote;  point  out;  indicate. 


note 
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Ther  ys  as  they  say  yt  the  ffynger  of  Seynt  John  Baptiste  note-book  (not'buk),  n.  A book  in  which  notes 
whych  he  notyd  or  shewed  Crist  Jhu  whanne  he  seyd  Ecce  or  mem0randa  are  or  may  be  entered. 


Agnus  Dei,  ther  I offerd. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  3. 

Tyme  is  an  affection  of  the  verb  noating  the  differences 
of  tyme,  and  is  either  present,  past,  or  to  cum. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  31. 

Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 

Shelley , Queen  Mab,  iv. 

7t.  To  put  a mark  upon ; brand ; stigmatize. 
You  have  condemn’d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  2. 

To  note  a bin  of  exchange,  to  get  a notary  public  to 
record  upon  the  back  of  the  bill  the  fact  of  its  being  dis- 
honored, along  with  the  date,  and  the  reason,  if  as- 
signed, of  non-payment,  the  record  being  initialed  by  the 
notary.— To  note  an  exception,  to  enter  in  the  minutes 
of  the  judge  or  court  the  fact  that  a ruling  was  excepted 
to,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  right  to  raise  the  ob- 
jection in  an  appellate  court.  =Syn.  3.  To  record,  register, 
minute,  jot  down. — 6.  Note,  Denote,  Connote  (see  the  defi- 
nitions of  these  words),  mark. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  sing. 

0 1 thou  Mynstrall,  that  canst  so  note  and  pipe 
Unto  folkes  for  to  do  pleasaunce. 

Lydgate , Daunce  of  Macabre. 

note1!  (not),  a.  and  nfi  [<  L.  notus,  known,  pp. 
of  noscere,  know:  see  note1,  ».]  I.  a.  Known; 
well-known. 

Now  nar  30  not  fer  fro  that  note  place 
That  ge  han  spied  & spuryed  so  specially  after. 


All  his  faults  observed, 

Set  in  a note-book , learn’d,  and  conn’d  by  rote, 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  98. 

noted  (no'ted),  p.  a.  [<  note 1 + -ed2.]  If. 
Marked;  observed. 

I do  not  like  examinations ; 

We  shall  find  out  the  truth  more  easily 
Some  other  way  less  noted. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 


2.  Conspicuous;  remarkable;  distinguished; 
celebrated;  eminent;  famous;  well-known:  as, 
a noted  traveler;  a noted  commander. 

She  is  a holy  Druid, 

A woman  noted  for  that  faith,  that  piety, 

Belov’d  of  Heaven. 

Fletcher  {and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

It  [Tyre]  is  not  at  present  noted  for  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  83. 

There  are  two  brothers  of  his,  W illiam  and  Walter  Blunt,  HOt-f OT-tbatf , COnj. 


nothing 

Postellus,  and  the  noter  upon  him,  Severtius,  have  much 
admired  this  manner.  Gregory , Posthuma,  p.  308. 

3.  A note-book.  [Colloq.  and  local.] 
noter  erf,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  notary 1. 
noteum,  n.  See  notceum. 
noteworthily  (not' wer^THi-li) , adv.  In  a man- 
ner worthy  of  being  noted ; noticeably, 
noteworthiness  (not' wer^THi-nes),  n . The 
state  or  fact  of  being  noteworthy, 
noteworthy  (not ' wer " THi),  a.  [<  note 1 4- 
worthy, ] Worthy  of  being  noted  or  carefully 
observed ; remarkable ; worthy  of  observation 
or  notice. 


This  byway  is  notewoorthie,  that  the  Danes  had  an  vn- 
perfect  or  rather  a lame  and  limping  rule  in  this  land. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii.  1. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  13. 

[ME.  not  ( noght)  for  that, 


Esquires,  both  members  of  parliament,  and  noted  speakers. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 
Not  to  draw  our  philosophy  from  too  profound  a source, 
we  shall  have  recourse  to  a noted  story  in  Don  Quixote. 

Hume,  Essays,  i.  23. 

3f.  Notorious;  of  evil  reputation. 

Neither  is  it  for  your  credit  to  walk  the  streets  with  a 
woman  so  noted.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  3. 
=Syn.  2.  Celebrated,  Notable,  etc.  (see  famous),  well-known, 
conspicuous,  famed. 


Notwithstanding ; 


SirGawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.)(  L 2092.  notedlyt  (no'ted-li),  adv.  With  particular  no- 
li. n.  A well-known  or  famous  place  or  city,  tice;  exactly;  accurately. 

Lucio.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke? 
Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  335. 


In  Iudee  hit  is  that  noble  note. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  921. 


etc. ; prop,  as  three  words.] 
nevertheless. 

And  yut  not-for-that  Gaffray  tombled  there, 

Anon  releuing  in  wighty  manere. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4703. 

nothagt,  nothakt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  nut- 
hatch. 

not-headedt  (not'hecFed),  a.  Having  a not 
or  close-cropped  head.  Also  nott-headed.  See 
not2,  a. 

Your  nott-headed  country  gentleman. 

Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  L 4. 

nothert,  a.,pron.,  and  conj.  Same  as  neither. 

' inn)  <n  f / Mf.  4111  I 


note2  (not),  n.  [<  ME.  note,  noote,  < AS.  notu, 
use,  profit,  advantage,  employment,  office,  busi- 
ness (=  OPries.  not,  use;  cf.  Icel.  not,  pi., 
use)  (cf.  also  nyt,  nytt,  use,  = OHG.  nuzzi  = 
Icel.  nyt,  use,  enjoyment),  < neotan,  use,  = OS. 
niotan  = OFries.  nieta  = D.  ge-nieten  = MLG. 
ge-neten  = OHG.  niozan,  MHG.  niezen,  G.  nies- 


notedness  (no'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  nothing  (nfith'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  no  thing,  no, 
of  being  noted ; distinction;  eminence;  celeb-  thing, J.  AS.jiun  thtng,no  thing : see  none1,  no  , 
rity. 


notefult  (not'ful),  a.  [ME.,<  note2  + -/«(.]  Use- 
ful;  serviceable. 

Suffreth  this  man  to  be  cured  and  heeled  by  myne  Muses, 
that  is  to  seyn  by  noteful  sciences. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  L prose  1. 


sen,  also  OHG.  gi-niozan,  MHG.  ge-niezen,  G.  ge-  noteful]leadt  n.  [ME.  notefulhed;  < noteful  + 
niessen  _ Icel.  nyota  _ Sw.  njuta  _ .Dan. nyde,  utility;  service;  profit, 

use,  enjoy,  = Goth,  mutan,  take  part  in,  obtain,  Notel^a  (not-e:ie'a),  n.  [NL.  ( Ventenat,  1803), 

’ < Gr.  vdrog,  the  south  or  southwest,  + hlaia, 
the  olive-tree : see  olive.']  A genus  of  shrubs 
or  trees  of  the  family  Oleacese  and  the  tribe  Olei- 
nese,  known  by  the  broad  distinct  petals  and 
fleshy  albumen.  There  are  7 species,  mostly  Austra- 
lian. They  bear  opposite  leaves,  small  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters,  and  roundish  drupes.  N.  ligustrina  is  the  Tas- 
manian ironwood,  found  also  in  southeastern  Australia,  a 
bush  or  small  tree  with  extremely  hard  and  close-grained 
wood,  mottled  at  the  center  like  olive,  used  for  pulley- 
blocks,  turnery,  etc.  N.  longifolia  is  another  ironwood 
or  mock-olive  of  Norfolk  Island  and  parts  of  Australia. 
N.  ovata  is  the  dunga-runga  of  New  South  Wales. 

noteless  (not'les),  a.  [<  note \ n.,  4-  -/ess.]  1. 

Not  attracting  notice ; unnoticed ; unheeded. 

A courtesan, 

Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 

Yet  she ’s  betray’d  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

Dekker  and  Middleton,  Honest  Whore,  II.  iv.  1. 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a remembered  name  ! 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxvii. 

2.  Unmusical.  [Rare.] 

Parish-Clerk  with  noteless  tone. 

D’Urfey,  Two  Queens  of  Brentford,  i.  (Davies.) 

The  chief  note  of  a scholar,  you  say,  is  to  govern  his  notelessness  (not'les-nes),  n.  * The  state  of  be- 
passions  ; wherefore  I <k>  take  all  patiently.  ing  noteless,  unmarked,  unnoticed,  or  insignm- 

Beau.  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  3.  cant. 

4f.  Expedition ; undertaking ; enterprise ; con-  notelet  (not'let),  n._  [<  note1,  n.,  4-  -let.]  A 


ganiutan , take  (with  a net) ; cf.  Lith.  nauda,  use 
fulness.  From  the  same  verb  are  derived  E. 
neat1  and  nait1.]  1.  Use;  employment.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

A graue  haue  I garte  here  be  ordande, 

That  neuer  was  in  noote;  it  is  newe. 

York  Plays,  p.  371. 

But  thefte  serveth  of  wykked  note, 

Hyt  hangeth  hys  mayster  by  the  throte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  14.  (Halliwell.) 

2f.  Utility;  profit;  advantage. 

And  than  bakeward  was  borne  all  the  bold  Troiens, 
With  myche  noye  for  the  note  of  there  noble  prinse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8240. 

3t.  Affair;  matter;  business;  concern;  event; 
occasion. 

My  lorde,  ther  is  some  note  that  is  nedfull  to  neven  you  of 
new.  York  Plays,  p.  295. 

This  millere  gooth  agayn,  no  word  he  seyde, 

But  dooth  his  note.  Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  148. 
To  noye  hym  nowe  is  youre  noote, 

But  sitt  the  lawe  lyes  in  my  lotte. 

York  Plays,  p.  222. 


flict;  fray. 

The  nowmber  of  the  noble  shippes,  that  to  the  note  yode. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 4133. 
Then  Synabor,  forsothe,  with  a sad  pepull, 

Neghit  to  the  note. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6509. 
note2  (not),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  noted,  ppr.  noting. 
[ME.  noten,  notien,  < AS.  notion,  enjoy,  < notu, 
use:  see  note2,  ».]  1.  To  use;  make  use  of; 
enjoy. 

Scheuj  me  myn  hache ; 

And  I schal  note  hit  to-day,  my  strengthe  is  so  newed. 

Joseph  of  ArimoUdc  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

2.  To  use  for  food ; eat : as,  he  notes  very  little. 
— 3.  To  need;  have  occasion  for. 

Tyliers  that  tyleden  the  erthe  tolden  here  maystres 
By  the  seed  that  thei  sewe  what  thei  shoulde  notye. 

And  what  lyue  by  and  lene  the  londe  was  so  trewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  101. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
note3],  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  neat1. 

A great  number  of  cattle,  both  note  and  sheep. 
Adventures  against  the  Scots  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  126). 

note4  (not),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
nut. 


little  note.  [Bare.] 

A single  epigram  or  a notelet  to  a voluminous  work. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  477. 

Notemigonns  (n6''''te-mi-go/ims),  n.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  < Gr.  vuroq,  the  back,  + rjfu-,  half,  + yutvia, 
angle.]  A genus  of  American  breams  having 
a compressed  and  almost  carinated  back,  as 
N.  chrysoleucus,  which  abounds  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  United  States,  and  is  known  as 
the  shiner  or  silverfish.  See  cut  under  shiner. 
notemugt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nut- 
meg. Chaucer. 

notencephalocele  (no-ten-sef'a-lo-sel),  n.  [< 
Gr.  voirof,  the  back,  + kyseifMag,  brain,  + sffnj, 
a tumor.]  In  teratol.,  protrusion  of  the  brain 
from  a cleft  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
notencephalus  (no-ten-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL. , < Gr. 
rurof,  the  back,  + iyntoa/oc,  brain.]  In  teratol., 
a monster  exhibiting  notencephalocele. 
note-paper  (not'pa/,'p£r),  n.  Folded  writing- 
paper  of  small  sizes,  definitely  described  by  spe- 
cific names.  One  leaf  of  commercial  note  Is  5 x 8 inches ; 
octavo  note,  4]  x 7 inches ; billet  note,  4x6  inches ; 
queen  note,  34  x 5§  incheB ; Prince  of  Wales  note,  3 x 44 
inches;  packet  note,  6]  x 9 inches;  Bath  note,  7 x 8 inches. 


note5t,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  hnitan,  thrust  with  the  noter  (no'ter),  n.  [<  note1,  v.,  + -er1.  Cf.  wo- 
homs.]  To  butt;  push  with  the  horns;  gore,  tary1,  notator.']  1.  One  who  notes,  observes, 
[Prov.  Eng.]  or  takes  notice. — 2].  An  annotator. 


and  thing1.]  1.  No  thing;  not  anything;  not 
something;  something  that  is  not  anything. 
The  conception  of  nothing  is  reached  by  reflecting  that  a 
noun,  or  name,  in  form,  may  fail  to  have  any  correspond- 
ing object ; and  nothing  is  the  noun  which  by  its  very  defi- 
nition is  of  that  sort,  (a)  The  non-existent. 

Surely  [that  force  and  violence]  was  very  great  which 
consumed  four  Cities  to  nothing  in  so  short  a time. 

Stilling fleet,  Sermons,  I.  L 

(&)  A non-existent  something,  spoken  of  positively,  so  that 
the  literal  meaning  is  absurd. 

The  poet’s  pen 
. . . gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  16. 

Oh  Life,  thou  Nothing's  younger  Brother ! 

So  like,  that  one  might  take  one  for  the  other ! 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  ix.  L 

Nothing  must  always  be  less  than  Being. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  cxviL 
(c)  Not  something.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  more  dis- 
tinctly no  thing ; and  the  sentence  containing  nothing 
merely  contradicts  a corresponding  sentence  containing 
something  in  place  of  nothing. 

And  from  hens  schal  tow  here  no  thyng;  but  as  thou 
were  born  naked,  righte  so  alle  naked  schalle  thi  Body 
ben  turned  in  to  Erthe,  that  thou  were  made  of. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  295. 

A man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewrayd 
As  by  his  manners.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iiL  1. 

You  plead  so  well,  I can  deny  you  nothing. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  2. 

I can  alledge  nothing  against  your  Practice 
But  your  ill  success. 

Wycherley , Love  in  a Wood,  i.  1. 

I am  under  the  misfortune  of  having  nothing  to  do,  but 
it  is  a misfortune  which,  thank  my  stars,  I can  pretty  well 
bear.  Gray,  Letters,  1. 11. 

2.  A cipher;  naught. — 3.  A thing  of  no  conse- 
quence, consideration,  or  importance ; a trifle. 

All  that  he  speaks  is  nothing,  we  are  resolved. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  1.  4. 

I had  rather  from  an  enemy,  my  brother, 

Learn  worthy  distances  and  modest  difference, 

Than  from  a race  of  empty  friends  loud  nothings. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  L 1. 
Lord,  what  a nothing  is  this  little  span 

We  call  a Man ! Quarles,  Emblems,  iL  14. 
I will  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  in  confidence,  what  he  has 
done  for  me  has  been  a mere  nothing. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 

We  debated  the  social  nothings 
We  bore  ourselves  so  to  discuss. 

Lowell,  Ember  Picture. 

Dance  upon  nothing.  See  dance.— Neck  or  nothing. 
See  neck. — Negative  nothing,  the  absence  of  being.— 
Next  to  nothing,  almost  nothing. 

Laws  was  laws  in  the  year  ten,  and  they  screwed  chaps’ 
nex  for  nex  to  nothink.  Thackeray,  Yellowplush  Papers,  L 
Nothing  but,  only ; no  more  than. 

Telleth  hym  that  I wol  hym  visite, 

Have  I nothyng  but  rested  me  a lite. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  682. 

“ O Earl  Brand,  I see  your  heart’s  blood ! ” 

“It’s  nothing  but  the  glent  and  my  scarlet  hood.” 

The  Brave  Earl  Brand  and  the  King  of  England! 8 
[ Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  391). 

Nothing  less  than,  fully  equal  to ; quite  the  same  as. 


nothing 

But,  yet,  methinks,  ray  father’s  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  100. 
Nothing  off ! a cautionary  order  to  a helmsman  to  keep 
the  ship  close  to  the  wind.— Privative  nothing,  the  ab- 
sence of  being  in  a subject  capable  of  being. — To  come 
to  nothing,  to  go  for  nothing.  See  the  verbs.— To 
make  nothing  of.  See  makei. 
nothing  (nuth'ing),  adv.  [<  ME.  nothing , no- 
thing e ; prop.  ace.  or  instr.  of  nothing , n.]  In 
no  degree ; not  at  all ; in  no  way ; not. 

Thou  art  nothynge  curteyse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  127. 
But  for  my  mistress, 

I nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 

Nor  when  she  purposes  return. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  3.  14. 
Our  social  monotone  of  level  days 

Might  make  our  best  seem  banishment : 

But  it  was  nothing  so.  Lowell,  Agassiz,  iv.  2. 

nothingarian  (nuth-ing-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
nothing  + -arian.]  I.  a.  Having  no  particular 
belief,  especially  in  religious  matters ; indiffer- 
ent. 

The  blessed  leisure  of  wealth  was  not  to  him  the  occa- 
sion of  a nothingarian  dilettantism,  of  idleness  or  selfish 
pursuits  of  vanity,  pleasure  or  ambition. 

Open  Court,  Jan.  3,  1889,  p.  1393. 
II.  n.  One  who  is  of  no  particular  belief,  es- 
pecially in  religious  matters.  [Colloq.] 
nothingarianisia  (nuth-ing-a'ri-an-izm),??.  [< 
nothingarian  + - ism .]  Absence  of  definite  be- 
lief, especially  in  religion.  [Colloq.] 

A reaction  from  the  nothingarianism  of  the  last  century. 
Church  Times,  Sept.  9.  1881,  p.  594.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

nothing-dot,  n . [<  nothing , n .,  obj.,  4-  do1,  v.] 
A do-nothing ; an  idler. 

What  innumerable  swarms  of  nothing-does  beleaguer 
this  city  1 Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  182. 

nothing-gift  (nuth'ing-gift),  n.  A gift  of  no 
worth.  [Rare.] 

Laying  by 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  86. 
nothingism  (nuth'ing-izm),  n.  [<  nothing  + 
-ism.~]  Nothingness;  nihility.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
The  attempted  religion  of  Spiritism  has  lost  one  after 
another  every  resource  of  a real  religion,  until  risu  solvun- 
tur  tabulae,  and  it  ends  in  a religion  of  Nothingism. 

F.  Harrison,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  iv.  451. 

nothingness  (nuth'ing-nes),  n.  [<  nothing  + 
-ness.]  1.  The  absence  or  negation  of  being; 
nihility;  non-existence. 

It  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness.  Keats,  Endymion,  i.  3. 

2.  Insignificance;  worthlessness. 

Good  night ! you  must  excuse  the  nothingness  of  a super- 
numerary letter.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  390. 

The  insipidity,  and  yet  the  noise  — the  nothingness,  and 
yet  the  self-importance  — of  all  these  people ! 

Jane  Austen , Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  22. 

3.  A thing  of  no  consequence  or  value.  [Rare.] 

I,  that  am 

A nothingness  in  deed  and  name. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  L ii.  1039. 
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Notholasna  (noth-o-le'na),  n.  [NL.  (Robert 
Brown,  1810),  < Or.  v60o'c,  spurious,  + x'Aalva, 
a cloak.]  A genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
the  cloak-ferns,  with  marginal  sori  which  are  at 
first  roundish  or  oblong,  soon  confluent  into  a 
narrowband,  without  indusium,  but  sometimes 
covered  at  first  with  the  indexed  edge  of  the 
frond.  The  genus  is  widely  dispersed  and  is 
closely  allied  to  Cheilanthes,  from  which  it 
differs  by  the  absence  of  the  indusium.  About 
40  species  are  known,  of  which  number  15  are  North 
American.  See  cut  in  preceding  column.  Sometimes  in- 
correctly written  Noth.och.lxna. 

nothosaur  (noth'o-sar),  n.  A reptile  of  the 
family  Nothosauridce. 

Nothosauria  (noth-o-sa'ri-a),  tt.pl.  [NL.:  see 
Notliosaurus .]  An  order  of  extinct  saurians 
named  from  the  genus  Notliosaurus.  By  recent 
herpetologists  they  are  associated  with  the 
sauropterygians.  See  Sauropterygia. 
nothosaurian  (noth-o-sfi'ri-an),  a.  andn.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nottiosauria. 

II.  tt.  A nothosaur. 

Nothosauridae  (noth-o-sa'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Notliosaurus  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct 
sauropterygian  reptiles,  typified  by  the  genus 
Notliosaurus.  They  had  many  peculiarities  in  the  ver- 
tebra and  members.  The  scapula  had  a small  ventral  or 
precoracoidal  plate,  and  the  coracoids  had  a short  median 
symphysis.  The  humerus  and  femur  were  elongated,  and 
the  former  only  slightly  expanded  distally ; the  terminal 
phalanges  were  clawed.  The  species  lived  in  the  Triassic 
epoch,  and  were  apparently  of  terrestrial  habits. 

Nothosaur  US  (noth-o-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vddoi,  spurious,  + oavpoQ,  a lizard.]  A genus 
of  extinct  reptiles  of  the  order  Sauropte- 
rygia,or  giving  name  to  the  Nothosauria.  N. 
mtrabilis  is  an  example. 

notice  (no'tis),  n.  [<  OP.  notice,  notisse,  notesce, 
notece,  P.  notice  = Sp.  Pg.  noticia  = It.  notizia, 
notice,  < L.  notitia,  a being  known,  fame,  know- 
ledge, idea,  conception,  < notus,  pp.  of  noscere, 
know:  see  note L]  1.  The  act  of  observing, 
noting,  or  remarking;  observation.  [Rarely 
in  the  plural.] 

To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 

He  mock’d  us  when  he  begg’d  our  voices. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  S.  168. 

See  what  it  is  to  trust  to  imperfect  memory,  and  the 
erring  notices  of  childhood  I Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

The  notice  of  this  fact  will  lead  ns  to  some  very  impor- 
tant conclusions.  Trench. 

2.  Heed;  regard;  cognizapce;  note:  as,  to  take 
notice. 

Bring  but  five  and  twenty : to  no  more 

Will  I give  place  or  notice.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 252. 

Mr.  Endicot,  taking  notice  of  the  disturbance  that  be- 
gan to  grow  amongst  the  people  by  this  means,  . . . con- 
vented  the  two  brothers  before  him. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  148. 

The  rest  of  the  church  is  of  a gaudy  Renaissance ; yet 
it  deserves  some  notice  from  the  boldness  of  its  construc- 
tion. E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  50. 

3.  Intimation;  information;  intelligence;  an- 
nouncement; warning;  intimation  beforehand : 
as,  to  bombard  a town  without  notice. 

I have  . . . given  him  notice  tliat  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  Regan  his  duchess  will  be  here. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1.  3. 

God  was  pleased,  in  all  times,  to  communicate  to  man- 
kind notices  of  the  other  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  131. 

I had  now  notice  that  my  deare  friend  Mrs.  Godolphin 
was  returning  from  Paris.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  2,  1676. 

At  the  door  thereof  I found  a small  T ine  hanging  down, 
which  I pull’d  ; and  a Pell  ringing  wifhin  gave  notice  of 
my  being  there : yet,  no  body  appearing  presently,  I w«nt 
in  and  sat  down.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  94. 

Spiritual  things  belong  to  spirits ; we  can  have  no  no- 
tices proportionable  to  them. 

Evelyn,  To  Rev.  Father  Patrick. 
Before  him  came  a forester  of  Dean, 

Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a hart 
Taller  that  all  his  fellows.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

I shall  send  Miss  Temple  notice  that  she  is  to  expect  a 
new  girl,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  receiv- 
ing her.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 

4.  Instruction;  direction;  order. 

To  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
At  any  time  have  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5.  109. 

His  Epistles  and  Satires  are  full  of  proper  notices  for  the 
conduct  of  life  in  a court.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  173. 

6.  Any  statement,  note,  or  writing  conveying 
information  or  warning : as,  a notice  warning 
off  trespassers ; an  obituary  notice,  specifically, 
a verbal  or  written  announcement  to  a certain  person  (or 
persons)  that  something  is  required  of  him,  or  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  done  which  concerns  him. 

6.  In  law:  ( a ) Information;  knowledge  of 
facts:  more  specifically  designated  actual  no- 
tiCG.  Actual  notice  may  he  inferred  from  circumstances, 
as  where  proof  of  due  mailing  of  a letter  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed  became  cogni- 
zant of  its  contents ; but  he  may  disprove  the  fact,  and 
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thus  destroy  the  inference.  (&)  Such  circumstances 
as  ought  to  excite  the  attention  of  a person 
of  ordinary  prudence,  and  lead  him  to  make 
further  inquiry  which  would  disclose  the  fact: 
more  specifically  designated  constructive  notice. 
Constructive  notice  is  imputed  by  the  law  irrespective  of 
the  existence  of  actual  notice,  as  where  a deed  is  recorded, 
and  a purchaser  of  the  land  neglects  to  consult  the  record, 
in  which  case  the  record  is  constructive  notice;  or  where 
a purchaser  takes  a title  from  the  former  owner  of  land, 
relying  on  the  fact  that  the  record  tide  is  in  him,  while 
in  fact  a prior  purchaser  is  in  actual  possession  of  the 
land,  having  paid  for  i , in  which  case  the  possession  is 
constructive  notice ; and  in  either  case  the  later  purchaser, 
' not  having  made  inquiry,  may  be  chargeable  as  if  he  had 
had  actual  notice  of  the  prior  purchaser’s  right.  Con- 
structive notice  originated  in  the  equitable  rule  that  a man 
may,  for  the  protection  of  the  lights  of  a third  person,  be 
treated  as  if  he  had  notice,  when  he  had  the  means  of  in- 
formation. (c)  Information  communicated  by 
one  party  in  interest  to  another,  as  where  a 
contract  provides  that  it  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  on  notice:  more  specifically  des- 
ignated express  notice,  (d)  A written  commu- 
nication formally  declaring  a fact  or  an  inten- 
tion, as  where  notice  is  required  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings; a notification. — 7.  Written  remarks 
or  comments;  especially,  a short  literary  an- 
nouncement or  critical  review Due  notice.  See 

dv£\.—  Judicial  notice,  that  cognizance  of  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  such  as  historical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  facts,  the  general  usages  of  business,  etc., 
which  a udge  or  court  may  take  and  act  upon  without  re- 
quiring evidence  to  be  adduced.  — Notice  of  dishonor, 
in  com.  law , a notice  given  to  a drawer  or  indorser  that  a 
hill  or  note  has  been  presented  for  acceptance  (or  pay- 
ment) and  the  demand  has  been  refused.  The  effect  of 
such  a notice  is  to  charge  the  drawer  or  indorser  with  lia- 
bility as  such  — Notice  of  pretest,  in  com.  law,  a notice 
of  dishonor  which  states  that  a bill  or  note  has  been  pro- 
tested. But  this  term  is  often  used  in  the  popular  sense 
of  protest  as  not  necessarily  implying  technical  notarial 
protest,  except  in  the  case  of  paper,  such  as  a foreign  bill, 
which  requires  such  technical  protest.— Reading  no- 
tice, a paid  advertisement  in  a newspaper  inserted  in 
such  form,  style  of  type,  etc.,  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  current  news-matter  or  of  an  editorial  utterance.— To 
give  no. ice.  ( a ) To  inform;  announce  beforehand;  warn ; 
notify.  (6)  Specifically,  to  warn  an  employer  that  one  is 
about  to  leave  his  or  her  service.  =Syn.  1.  Attention,  ob- 
servation, remark. — 3.  Notification,  advices. 


notice  (no'tis),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  noticed , ppr. 
noticing.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  noticiar  = It.  notiziare,  no- 
tice; from  the  noun.]  1.  To  take  notice- of; 
perceive ; become  aware  of ; observe ; take  cog- 
nizance of:  as,  to  pass  a thing  without  no- 
ticing it. 

He  did  stand  a little  forbye, 

And  noticed  well  what  she  did  say. 

. WUlie's  Ladye  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 166). 
She  was  quite  sure  baby  noticed  colours ; . . . she  was 
absolutely  certain  baby  noticed  flowers. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  12. 

2.  To  refer  to,  consider,  or  remark  upon;  men- 
tion or  make  observation  on ; note. 

This  plant  deserves  to  he  noticed  in  this  place. 

Home  Tooke. 

I have  already  noticed  that  form  of  enfranchisement  by 
which  a slave  was  dedicated  to  a god  by  his  master. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  193. 

3.  To  treat  with  attention  and  civilities.  [Col- 
loq.] 

“ But  of  course,  my  dear,  you  did  not  notice  such  peo- 
ple?” inquired  a lady-toaronetess. 

Mrs.  Core,  Two  Aristocracies,  xliii. 

4.  To  give  notice  to;  serv#a  notice  or  intima- 
tion upon ; notify. 

Mr.  Duckworth,  . . . when  noticed  to  give  them  up  at 
the  period  of  young  M ason’s  coming  of  age,  expressed  him- 
self terribly  aggrieved.  Trollope , Orley  Farm,  i. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Perceive,  Observe,  etc.  (see  see),  mark,  note, 
remark. 

noticeable  (no'ti-sa-bl),  a.  [<  notice  4-  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  noticed  or  observed. 

It  became  evident  that  a slight,  a very  feeble,  and  barely 
noticeable  tinge  ot  color  had  flushed  up  within  the  cheeks, 
and  along  the  sunken  small  veins  of  the  eyelids. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  465. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice  or  observation;  likely  to 
attract  attention. 

A noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyes. 
Wordsworth,  Stanzas  written  in  Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence. 

noticeably  (no'ti-sa-bli),  adv.  In  a noticeable 
manner  or  degree; "so  as  to  be  noticed  or  ob- 
served : as,  she  is  noticeably  better  to-day. 
notice-board  (no'tis-bord),  n.  A board  on 
which  a notice  to  the  public  is  displayed. 

They  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law,  as  notice-boards  observe.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  8. 

noticer  (no'ti-sfer),  n.  [<  notice  + -erh]  One 
who  notices.  Warburton. 

Notidani  (no-tid'a-nl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Noti- 
danus.]  A family  of  sharks:  same  as  Notida- 
vidte. 

Notidanidae  fno-ti-dan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < No- 
tidanus  + -idee.]  A small  family  of  large  opis- 
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tharthrous  sharks,  represented  by  the  genus 
Notidanus;  the  cow-sharks.  These  selachians  have 
six  or  seven  gill-sacs,  spiracles,  one  dorsal  fin,  no  winker 
or  third  eyelid,  and  differentiated  teeth,  the  lower  being 
mostly  broad  and  with  an  oblique  dentate  border,  while 
the  upper  are  awl-shaped  or  paucidentate.  Some  attain  a 
length  of  15  feet,  and  range  widely  in  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  seas.  See  Heptanchus  and  Hexanchus.  Also 
called  Notidani,  Notidanoidce,  and  Hexanchidce. 

notidanidan  (no-ti-dan'i-dan),  n.  [<  Notidani - 
d(B  + -an,]  A cow-shark.  " Richardson. 
Notidanus  (no-tid'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr  . VIOTl - 
• iavo f,  with  sharp-pointed  dorsal  fin  (applied  to 
a shark), < vutoc,  the  back,  + idavdg,  fair,  come- 
ly, < ideiv,  see.]  The  typical  genus  of  Notida- 
nidce.  Also  called  Hexanchus  (which  see  for 
cut). 

notifiable  (no'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  notify  + -able.'] 
That  must  be  made  known,  as  to  a board  of 
health  or  some  other  authority. 

The  death-rates  from  notifiable  diseases  being  respec- 
tively 1.03  and  1.01.  Lancet,  .No.  3440,  p.  606. 

notification  (no//ti-fi-ka'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  noti- 
fication = Sp.  notificacion  = Pg.  notificagao  = It. 
notificazione,  < ML.  notificatio(n-),  < L.  notifi- 
care, make  known:  see  notify.]  1.  The  act  of 
notifying  or  giving  notice ; the  act  of  making 
known,  publishing,  or  proclaiming. 

God,  in  the  notification  of  this  name,  sends  us  sufficiently 
instructed  to  establish  you  in  the  assurance  of  an  everlast- 
ing and  an  ever-ready  God.  * Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  giving  official  notice 
or  information  by  writing,  or  by  other  means: 
as,  the  notification  must  take  place  in, three 
days. — 3.  Notice  given  in  words  or  writing,  or 
by  signs;  intimation. 

Four  or  five  torches  . . elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may,  by  agree- 
ment, give  great  variety  of  notifications. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  4.  {Latham.) 

4.  The  writing  which  communicates  informa- 
tion ; an  advertisement,  citation,  etc. 
notify  (no'ti-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  notified, 
ppr.  notifying.  [<  ME.  notifien,  < OF.  notifier, 
notefier,  F.  notifier,  make  known,  = Sp.  Pg. 
notificar  = It.  notificare,  < L.  notificare,  make 
known,  < notus.  pp.  of  noscere , know,  + facere, 
do,  make:  see  note  1,  a.,  and  -fy.]  1.  To  pub- 

lish; proclaim;  give  notice  or  information  of; 
make  known. 

For  Scripture  is  not  the  only  law  whereby  God  hath 
opened  his  will  touching  all  things  that  may  be  done,  but 
there  are  other  kinds  of  laws  which  notify  the  will  of  God. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  2. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  those 
respective  appellations  by  which  they  are  notified  and  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  South,  Sermons. 

When  he  [Jestis]  healed  any  person  in  private,  without 
thus  directing  him  to  notify  the  cure,  he  then  enjoined 
secrecy  to  him  on  purpose  to  obviate  all  possible  suspi- 
cions of  art  or  contrivance.  Bp.  Atterbury , Sermons,  II.  i. 

2.  To  make  note  of;  observe. 

Herde  al  this  thynge  Cryseyde  wel  ynogh, 

And  every  word  gau  for  to  notifie. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  1591. 

3.  To  give  notice  to ; inform  by  words  or  writ- 
ing, in  person  or  by  message,  or  by  any  signs 
which  are  understood : as,  the  public  are  hereby 
notified . 

notion  (no'skon),  n.  [<  OF.  notion , F.  notion 
==  Pr.  nocio  = Sp.  nocion  = Pg.  nog&o  = It.  no- 
zionc,  < L.  notio(n-),  a becoming  acquainted, 
a taking  cognizance,  an  examination,  an  in- 
vestigation, a conception,  idea,  notion,  < nos- 
cere, pp.  notus , know:  see  note1.]  1.  A general 
concept;  a mental  representation  of  a state 
of  things.  Thus,  the  general  enunciation  of  a geomet- 
rical theorem  is  comprehended  by  means  of  notions,  and 
only  in  that  way  can  the  property  to  be  proved  be  firmly 
seized  by  the  mind,  and  kept  distinct  from  other  proper- 
ties of  the  same  figure ; but  in  order  to  prove  the  theorem 
a construction  or  diagram  is  requisite,  involving  a repre- 
sentation in  the  imagination  capable  of  being  studied  so 
as  to  observe  hitherto  unknown  relations  in  it. 

A complexion  of  notions  is  nothing  else  but  an  affirma- 
tion or  uegation  in  the  understanding  or  speech. 

Burgersdicius , tr.  by  a Gentleman,  I.  ii.  4. 

Concept  or  notion  are  terms  employed  as  convertible ; 
but,  while  they  denote  the  same  thing,  they  denote  it  in 
a different  point  of  view.  Conception,  the  act  of  which 
concept  is  t le  result,  expresses  the  act  of  comprehend- 
ing or  grasping  up  into  unity  the  various  qualities  by 
which  an  object  is  characterized;  notion , again,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  apprehending,  signalizing— that  is,  the 
remarking  or  taking  note  of  the  various  notes,  marks,  or 
characters  of  an  object  which  its  qualities  afford ; or  the 
result  of  that  act.  . . . The  term  notion , like  conception, 
expresses  both  an  act  and  its  product. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  vii. 

He  had  scarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that  it 
consisted  in  hating  Presbyterians. 

Addison , Tory  Foxhunter. 

A notion  may  be  inaccurate  by  being  too  wide. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  369. 
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Our  notions  of  things  are  never  simply  commensurate 
with  the  things  themselves;  they  are  aspects  of  them, 
more  or  less  exact,  and  sometimes  a mistake  ab  initio. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  iv. 

2.  A thought;  a cognition. 

Conception  and  notion  Reid  seems  to  employ,  at  least 
sometimes,  for  cognition  in  general. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  Reid,  Supplementary  Dissertations, 

[note  C. 

When  God  intended  to  reveal  any  future  events  or  high 
notions  to  his  prophets,  he  then  carried  them  either  to  tue 
deserts  or  the  sea-shore. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  40. 

Per.  It  seems,  sir,  you  know  all. 

Sir  P.  Not  all,  sir  • but 
I have  some  general  notions. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
Still  did  the  Notions  throng 
About  his  [Harvey  sj  Ll’quent  Tongue. 

Cowley , Death  of  Harvey. 

We  have  more  words  than  Notions,  half  a dozen  words 
for  the  same  thing.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  6d. 

3.  In  the  Lockian  pliilos.,  a complex  idea. 

The  mind  often  exercises  an  active  power  in  making 
these  several  combinations ; for,  it  being  once  furnished 
with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  several 
compositions,  and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with- 
out examining  whether  they  exist  so  in  nature.  And 
hence  I think  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  notions,  as 
if  they  had  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of  things. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxii.  § 2. 

4.  [Trans,  of  G.  Begrijf.]  In  the  Hegelian  philos., 
that  comprehensive  conception  in  which  con- 
flicting elements  are  recognized  as  mere  fac- 
tors of  the  whole  truth. — 5.  An  opinion;  a sen- 
timent ; a view ; especially,  a somewhat  vague 
belief,  hastily  caught  up  or  foqnded  on  insuf- 
ficient evidence  and  slight  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense ; 

Will,  like  a friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Yet  I cannot  think  but  that  these  people,  who  have  such 
notions  of  a supreme  Deity,  might  by  the  industry  and  ex- 
ample of  good  men  be  brought  to  embrace  the  Christian 
Faith.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  96. 

They  are  for  holding  their  notions,  though  all  other  men 
be  against  them.  Banyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  165. 

After  travelling  three  or  four  miles  in  this  valley,  we 
came  to  a road  that  leads  eastward  to  Moses’s  mosque, 
where  the  Arabs  have  a notion  that  Moses  was  buried,  and 
some  of  the  Mahometans  went  to  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  30. 
Now  I’ve  a notion , if  a poet 
Beat  up  for  themes,  his  verse  will  show  it. 

Lowell,  Epistle  to  a Friend. 

I believe  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  that  slavery  was  an  ancient  English  insti- 
tution. E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  180. 

6.  A desire,  inclination,  intention,  or  senti- 
ment, generally  not  very  deep  nor  rational ; a 
caprice ; a whim. 

I have  no  notion  of  going  to  anybody’s  house,  and  have 
the  servants  look  on  the  arms  of  the  chaise  to  find  out 
one's  name.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  33. 

They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 

And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

The  boy  might  get  a notion  into  him, 

The  girl  might  be  entangled  e er  she  knew. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

There  was  tobacco,  too,  placed  like  the  cotton  where  it 
was  hoped  it  would  take  a notion  to  grow. 

C.  E.  Craddock,  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  ii. 

7.  The  mind ; the  power  of  knowledge ; the  un- 
derstanding. 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discemings 
Are  lethargied.  Shak  , Lear,  i.  4.  247. 

The  acts  of  God  ...  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told. 

So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  179, 

8.  In  a concrete  sense,  a small  article  of  con- 
venience; a utensil;  some  small  useful  article 
involving  ingenuity  or  inventiveness  in  its  con- 
ception or  manufacture : commonly  in  the  plu- 
ral. 

And  other  worlds  send  odours,  sauce,  and  so^g, 

And  robes,  and  notions  framed  in  foreign  looms. 

Young. 

They  [the  Yankees]  continued  to  throng  to  New  Amster- 
dam with  the  most  innocent  countenances  imaginable, 
filling  the  market  with  their  notions,  being  as  ready  to 
trade  with  the  Nederlanders  as  ever. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  225. 
Cognate,  common,  complex  notion.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—First  notion,  a concept  formed  by  direct  gener- 
alization and  abstraction  from  the  particulars  coming 
under  that  concept.—  Involution  of  notions.  See  invo- 
lution. — Second  notion,  a notion  formed  by  reflection 
upon  other  notions  or  symbols,  with  generalization  and 
abstraction  from  them.— Under  the  notion,  under  the 
concept,  class,  category,  designation. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on  I content  myself 
to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles. 

Newton,  Opticks. 
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The  Franciscans  of  the  convent  of  Jerusalem  have  a 
small  place  here,  coming  under  the  notion  of  physicians, 
tho’  they  wear  their  habit. 

Pococke , Description  of  the  F ast,  I.  53. 
Yankee  notions,  small  or  inexpensive  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles such  as  are  produced  by  Yankee  inventiveness.  see 
def.  8. 

American  goods  of  all  kinds,  brought  from  California, 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  village  shops . and 
...  I saw  the  American  tin-ware,  lanterns,  and  “ Yankee 
notions."  G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  82. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Impression,  fancy, 
notional  (no'shon-al),  a.  [=  OF.  notionel  = Sp. 
Pg.  nocional;  as  notion  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining 

to  or  expressing  a notion  or  general  concep- 
tion ; formed  by  abstraction  and  generaliza- 
tion; also,  produced  by  metaphysical  or  logical 
reflection. 

Let  us  . . . resolve  to  render  our  actions  and  opinions 
perfect ly  consistent,  that  so  our  religion  may  appear  to  he, 
not  a notional  system,  but  a vital  and  fruitful  principle  of 
holiness.  Bp.  Atterbury,  sermons.  II.  xiv. 

Who  can  say  that  he  has  any  real,  nay,  any  notional  ap- 
prehension of  a billion  or  a trillion 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  iv. 

2.  Imaginary;  ideal;  existing  in  idea  only; 
visionary ; fantastical. 

All  devotion  being  now  plac'd  in  hearing  sermons  and 
discourses  of  speculative  and  notional  things. 

Evelyn,  Diary.  Sept  19,  1655. 

Fugitive  Theme  lhappinessj 
Of  my  pursuing  Verse,  ideal  shade, 

Notional  Good,  by  Fancy  only  made. 

Prior,  Solomon,  L 

We  must  be  wary  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  subsistence 
or  personality  to  this  nature  or  chance  ; for  it  is  merely  a 
notional  and  imaginary  thing.  Bentley. 

3.  Dealing  in  imaginary  things;  whimsical; 
fanciful : as,  a notional  man. 

Ihave  premised  these  particulars  before  I enter  on  the 
main  design  of  this  paper,  because  I would  not  be  thought 
altogether  notional  in  what  I have  to  say,  and  pass  oidy 
for  a projector  in  morality.  Lteele,  Tatler,  No.  126. 

Notional  attribute  or  problem,  an  attribute  or  problem 
relating  to  second  notions.  The  phrase  is  a substitute 
for  the  scholastic  categoremalic  term. 
notionalityt  (no-sho-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  notional 
+ -ity. ] The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
merely  notional  or  fanciful;  empty,  unground- 
ed opinion. 

I aimed  at  the  advance  of  science  by  discrediting  empty 
and  talkative  nationality. 

Glanvillc,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xvii. 

notionally  (no'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a notional 
manner;  in  mental  apprehension;  .n  concep- 
tion ; hence,  not  in  reality. 

Two  faculties  . . . notionally  or  really  distinct. 

Norris,  .Miscellanies, 
notionate  (no'shon-at),  a.  [<  notion  + -afe1.] 
Notional;  fanciful.  Monthly  Rev.  [Bare.] 
notionistt  (no'shon-ist),  n.  [<  notion  + • ist .] 
One  who  holds  fanciful  or  ungrounded  opinions. 
Bp.  Hopkins,  Expos,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
notist  (no'tist),  n.  [<  note  1 + -ist.]  An  anno- 
*tator.  Webster.  [Rare.] 
notitia  (no-tish'ia),  n.  [L.:  see  notice.]  A re- 
gister or  roll ; a list,  as  of  gifts  to  a monastery ; 
underthe  Roman  empire,  an  official  list  of  local- 
ities and  government  functionaries  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  provinces,  the  dioceses,  or  groups 
of  provinces,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  empire;  hence, 
cedes.,  a list  of  episcopal  sees,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  provinces,  etc. 

I procured,  through  the  kindness  of  a Jacobite  Priest, 
...  an  official  notitia  of  the  tees  which  belong  to  the  Cop- 
tic Communion  in  Lgypt. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Pref. 
notitiont,  n,  [<  OF.  noticion,  irreg.  < L.  notitia, 
knowledge:  see  notice.]  Knowledge;  informa- 
tion. Fabyan. 

Notkerian  (not-ke'ri-an),  a,  [<  Notker  (see 
def.)  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  sev- 
eral monks  named  Notker,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  The  best- 
known  of  these  is  Notker  Balbulus  (about  840-  912),  cele- 
brated  for  his  services  to  church  music  and  hymnody,  es- 
pecially for  his  invention  of  sequences  and  proses.  See 
sequence.  Encyc.  Brit,  XII.  583. 

Notobranchia  (nb-to-brang'ki-ji).  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<Gr.  vorroq,  also  vurov,  the  back]  + pp&yxia,  the 
gills.]  Same  as  Notobranchiata,  2. 
Notobranchiata  (no-to-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.:  see  notobranchiate.]  1 . The  errant  ma- 
rine annelids,  an  order  of  worms  having  gills 
along  the  back.  Also  called  Dorsibranchiata. — 
2.  In  concli.,  a group  of  nudibranchiate  gastro- 
pods having  the  gills  on  the  back.  These  organs 
are  diversiform,  and  according  to  their  form  or  arrange- 
ment the  notobranchiates  have  been  divided  into  Cerato- 
branchiata.  Cladobranchiata,  and  Pygobranchiata. 

notobranchiate  (no-to-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  notobranchiatus,  < Gr.  voroq,  the  back,  + 
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Pp&yxia,  gills:  see  branchiate .]  I.  a.  Having 
notal  branchiae,  or  dorsal  gills.  Specifically- (a) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Notobranchiata,  an  order  of  worms ; 
dorsibranchiate.  (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Notobran- 
chiata, a group  of  gastropods ; nudibranchiate. 

II.  n . A member  of  the  Notobranchia  or  No- 
tobranchiata; a dorsibranchiate  or  a nudibran- 

^.chiate. 

notochord  (no'to-kord),  n.  [<  Gr.  vuroq,  the  back, 
+ X°pd*lj  a string.]  The  chorda  dorsalis  or  primi- 
tive backbone : a fibrocellular  or  cartilaginous 
rod-like  structure  which  is  developed  in  verte- 
brates as  the  basis  of  the  future  spinal  column, 
and  about  which  the  bodies  of  the  future  verte- 
bras are  formed.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  embryonic 
structures,  and  persists  throughout  life  in  many  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  which  are  on  this  account  called  noto- 
chordal; but  in  most  cases  it  is  soon  absorbed  and  replaced 
by  a definite  cartilaginous  or  bony  spinal  column.  The  soft 
pulpy  substance  which  may  be  seen  filling  in  the  cupped 
ends  of  the  vertebrae  of  a fish,  as  brought  to  the  table,  is  a 
part  or  the  remains  of  the  notochord.  Anteriorly,  in  skull- 
ed vertebrates,  the  notochord  runs  into  the  base  of  the 
skull  as  far  as  the  pituitary  fossa.  (See parachordal.)  The 
caudal  division  of  a notochord  is  often  called  urochord. 
Such  a structure  is  characteristic  of  tunicatesor  ascidians, 
called  on  this  account  Urochorda,  and  approximated  to  or 
included  among  vertebrates.  (See  Appendiculariidce. ) A 
sort  of  notochord  occurring  in  the  acorn- worms  has  caused 
them  to  be  named  Hemichorda.  (See  Balanoglossus  and 
Enter opneusta.)  The  lancelets  are  named  Cephalochorda 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of  this  structure  into  the 
head.  See  Chordata,  and  cuts  under  Pharyngobranchii, 
chondrocranium , Lepidosiren,  and  visceral. 

notochordal  (no'to-kor-dal),  a.  [<  notochord 
+ -al.J  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  notochord; 
provided  with  a notochord. — 2.  Specifically,  re- 
taining the  notochord  in  adult  life:  as,  a noto- 
chordal fish. 

Notodelphyidae  (no',to-del-fi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Notodelphys  + -idee. J A family  of  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans  of  the  order  Copepoda,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Notodelphys.  Though  parasitic, 
they  are  gnathostomens  (not  siphonostomous),  and  have  a 
segmented  body,  resembling  that  of  the  Cyclopidce,  but  the 
last  two  thoracic  segments  of  the  female  are  fused  into  a 
brood-pouch,  whence  the  name.  The  posterior  antennse 
are  modified  for  attachment,  and  the  creatures  live  in  the 
branchial  cavity  of  ascidians. 

Notodelphys  (no-to-del'fis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
vurof,  the  back,  + dehtftiig,  the  womb.]  A genus 
of  parasitic  copepod  crustaceans,  resembling 
ordinary  copepods,  but  carrying  their  ova  in  a 
cavity  upon  the  back  of  the  carapace.  N.  agi- 
lis  is  a common  parasite  of  the  branchial  cham- 
ber of  ascidians. 

Notodonta  (no-to-don'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Ochsen- 
heimer,  1810),  < Gr.  varoc,  the  back,  + odovg 
(dt'iovT-)  = E.  tooth.]  The  typical  genus  of  No- 
todontidw.  The  genua  is  wide-spread, being  represented 
In  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America.  A com- 


Red-humped  Caterpillar  and  Moth  ( Notodonta  concinna). 
a,  imago;  b,  larva. 


mon  North  American  species  is  N.  ( Schizura ) concinna, 
whose  larva  eats  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  plum,  etc.,  and  is 
known  as  the  red-humped  prominent.  N.  ziczac  is  called  by 
the  British  collectors  the  pebble,  prominent,  or  toothback. 

Notodontidae  (no-to-don'ti-de),  n.pl . [NL.,  < 
Notodonta  + -idce.*\  A family  of  bombycine 
lepidopters  recognized  by  some  entomologists, 
and  named  from  the  genus  Notodonta  by  Ste- 
phens in  1829.  The  habit  is  not  geometriform ; the 
body  is  unusually  stout ; the  proboscis  is  very  short,  if  it 
appears  at  all ; the  palpi  are  usually  of  moderate  length ; 
the  antennse  are  moderate,  setaceous  in  the  male,  usually 
pectinate  and  rarely  simple,  in  the  female  usually  simple 
and  rarely  subpectinate ; and  the  wings  are  deflexed,  en- 
tire, and  usually  long,  with  the  submedian  vein  of  the  hind 
ones  overrunning  to  the  anal  angle.  It  is  a large  family  of 
nearly  100  genera.  The  larvse  are  naked,  often  curiously 
ornamented  or  armed,  and  they  pupate  either  under  or 
above  ground.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  pebbles , promi- 
nents , and  toothbacks. 

notodontiform  (no-to-don'ti-form),  a.  [<  NL. 
Notodonta , q.  v.,  + L.  forma , form.]  Resem- 
bling a toothback  or  moth  of  the  family  Noto - 
dontidee. 

Notog  aea  (no-to-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  virog,  the 
south,  + yaia,  the  earth.]  In  zodgeog.,  a great 
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zoological  division  of  the  earth’s  land  area, 
comprising  the  Austrocolumbian,  Australasian, 
and  Novo-Zelanian  regions : opposed  to  Arcto- 
geea.  It  corresponds  to  the  Neotropical  and 
Australian  regions  of  Sclater.  Huxley. 

Notogseal  (no-to-je'al),  a.  [<  Notogcea  + -oh] 
Same  as  Notogcean.  " 

Notogaean  (no-to-je'an),  a.  [<  Notogcea  + -on.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Notogsea. 

notograph  (no'to-graf),  re.  Same  as  melograpli. 

Notonecta  (no-to-nek'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vwrof,  the  back,  + vt/ktk,  a swimmer,  < vi/xetv, 
swim.]  The  typical  genus  of  Notonectidce, 
founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1748.  The  membrane  is 
distinctly  marked,  the  body  iB  broad,  the  scutellum  is 
about  as  wide  as  the  pronotum,  and  the  front  is  narrow 
and  curved  without  swelling  or  prolongation.  These  in- 
sects are  all  aquatic  and  predaceous,  and  swim  about  on 
their  backs,  whence  the  names  Notonecta  and  also  back- 
surimmer  and  water-boatman.  The  genus  is  wide-spread, 
being  represented  almost  everywhere.  N.  undulata  is  the 
commonest  species  in  the  United  States;  it  is  half  an  inch 
long,  and  varies  in  color  from  an  ivory-white  to  a dusky 
hue.  N.  mexicana  is  the  handsomest  one,  being  brightly 
colored  with  red  and  yellow.  See  cut  at  water-boatman. 

notonectal  (no-to-nek'tal),  a.  [<  Notonecta  + 
-ah]  In  zodl.,  swimming  on  the  back,  as  cer- 
tain insects;  belonging  or  related  to  the  Noto- 
nectidce. 

Notonectidse  (no-to-nek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Notonecta  + -idee.']'  A family  of  aquatic  bugs 
of  the  group  Hydrocores  and  suborder  Heterop- 
tera,  typified  by  the  genus  Notonecta,  founded 
by  Stephens  in  1829;  the  boat-flies  or  back- 
swimmers.  They  are  deeper-bodied  thanuelated  bugs, 
and  their  convexity  is  above,  so  that  they  swim  on  their 
backs.  The  eyes  are  large,  reniform,  doubly  sinuate,  and 
slightly  projecting ; there  are  no  ocelli ; the  rostrum  is 
long,  sharp,  conical,  and  four-jointed ; the  antennas  are 
four-jointed ; the  tarsi  are  three-jointed ; the  hind  legs 
are  longest  and  fitted  for  rowing  the  body  like  oars,  being 
thickly  fringed  with  silky  hairs  ; and  the  venter  is  keeled 
and  hairy.  All  the  Notonectidce  are  aquatic  and  preda- 
ceous. The  genera  Notonecta , Anisops,  and  Plea  are 
represented  in  the  United  States. 

Notopoda  (no-top'o-da,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vu- 
Tof,  the  back,  + jroref  (woi-)  = E.  foot.]  1.  In 
Latreille’s  system,  a tribe  or  section  of  brachy- 
urous  decapod  crustaceans,  containing  crabs  of 
the  genera  Homola,  Horippe,  Dromia,  Dynomene, 
and  Banina — that  is,  most  of  the  anomurous 
decapods.  By  recent  writers  they  are  referred  to  four 
different  families.  The  group  is  sometimes  retained  in  a 
modified  sense,  as  including  transitional  forms  between 
the  brachyurous  and  the  macrurous  decapods,  as  Dromi- 
idee,  Lithodidce,  and  Porcellanidce.  One  or  two  pairs  of  legs 
are  articulated  higher  up  than  the  rest,  whence  the  name. 
2.  In  entom.,  a name  of  the  elaters,  or  skip- 
jacks. See  Hlateridw. 

notopodal  (no-top 'o-dal),  a.  [As  Notopoda  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Notopoda,  as  a 
crab. 

notopodial  (no-to-po'di-al),  a.  [As  notopodia 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  notopodia  of 
a worm.  See  cuts  under  Polynoe, praislomium, 
and  pygklmm. 

The  lateral  fins  are  formed  from  notopodial  elements. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  41. 

notopodium  (no-to-po'di-um),  n. ; pi.  notopodia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.Vurof,  the  back,  + trove  (trod-) 

= E.  foot.]  One  of  the  series  of  dorsal  divisions 
of  the  parapodia  of  an  annelid ; a dorsal  oar. 
The  double  foot-stumps  in  a double  row  along  the  sides 
of  many  Worms  are  the  parapodia ; and  these  are  divided 
into  an  upper  or  notopodial  and  a lower  or  neuropodial 
series,  also  called  the  dorsal  and  ventral  oars  respectively. 
See  parapodium. 

notopodous  (no-top'6-dus),  a.  [As  Notopoda 
+ -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Notopoda. 

notopsyche  (no-top-si'ke),  n.  [<  Gr.  vurroc,  the 
back,  + 'pvx'l,  soul.]  The  spinal  cord.  Haeckel. 
See  Psyche. 

Notopteridse  (no-top-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Notopterus  + -idee.]  A family  of  malaeoptery- 
gian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Notopterus. 
The  head  and  body  are  scaly,  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw 
iB  formed  by  the  intermazillaries  mesiaily  and  by  the  max- 
illaries  laterally,  the  opercular  apparatus  is  incomplete, 
the  tail  is  long,  the  dorsal  fin  is  short  and  far  back,  and  the 


Notopterus  kapirat. 


anal  fin  is  very  long.  On  each  side  of  the  skull  is  a parieto- 
mastoid cavity  leading  into  the  interior.  The  ova  fall  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  before  they  are  extruded, 
notopteroid  (no-top'te-roid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Notopteridce,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Notopteridce. 


Nototheniidae 

Notopterus  (no-top'te-rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vu- 
rof,  the  hack,  + 7r repiv,  a wing,  = E.  feather.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Notopteridce,  having  a 
small  dorsal  fin.  Lacepeae.  See  cut  under  No- 
topteridce. 

notorhizal  (no-to-ri'zal),  a.  [<  Gr.  vurog,  the 
hack,  + [>t£a,  a root.]  In  hot.,  applied  to  the 
hack  of  one  of  the  cotyledons : said  of  the  rad- 
icle of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  of  certain  cru- 
ciferous plants,  and  of  the  plants  themselves. 
In  modern  usage  such  plants  are  said  to  have 
the  cotyledons  incumbent, 
notoriet,  a.  See  notory. 

notoriety  (no-to-ri'e-ti), re.;  pi. notorieties (-tiz). 
[<  F.  notoriete  = Sp.  notoriedad  = Pg.  notorie- 
dade  = It.  notoriety,  < ML.  notorieta(t-)s,  the  con- 
dition of  being  well-known,  < L.  notorius,  mak- 
ing known,  ML.  also  well-known:  see  notorious.] 

1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  notorious; 
the  character  of  being  publicly  or  generally, 
and  especially  unfavorably,  known ; notorious- 
ness: as,  the  notoriety  of  a crime. 

They  were  not  subjects  in  their  own  nature  so  exposed 
to  notoriety.  Addison,  Def.  of  Christian  Religion. 

One  celebrated  measure  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  was  passed  in  order  to  restore  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  notoriety  of  titles  to  land. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  2. 

2.  One  who  is  notorious  or  well-known. 

Most  prominent  among  the  public  notorieties  of  Fiji  is 
the  Vasu.  The  word  means  a nephew  or  niece,  but  be- 
comes a title  of  office  in  the  case  of  the  male. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXV.  394. 
Proof  by  notoriety,  in  Scots  law,  same  as  judicial  notice. 
notorious  (no-to'ri-us),  a.  [Formerly  notory, 
q.  v. ; = F.  notoire  = gp.  Pg.  It.  notorio,  < L. 
notorius , making  known,  ML.  well-known,  pub- 
lic, < notor,  one  who  knows,  < noscere,  pp.  reo- 
tus,  know:  see  note1.]  Publicly  or  generally 
known  and  spoken  of;  manifest  to  the  world: 
in  this  sense  generally  used  predicatively : 
when  used  attributively,  the  word  now  com- 
monly implies  some  circumstance  of  disadvan- 
tage or  discredit ; hence,  notable  in  a bad  sense ; 
widely  or  well  hut  not  favorably  known. 

Of  Cham  is  the  name  Chemmis  in  Egypt ; and  Ammon 
the  Idoll  and  Oracle  so  notorious. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  44. 

Itutilus  is  now  notorious  grown, 

And  proves  the  common  Theme  of  all  the  Town. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  xi. 

It  is  notorious  that  Machiavelli  was  through  life  a zeal- 
ous republican.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli 

= Syn.  Noted,  Notable,  etc.  (see  famous)',  patent,  mani- 
fest, evident. 

notoriously  (no-to'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a notori- 
ous manner;  publicly;  openly;  plainly;  reeog- 
nizedly ; to  the  knowledge  of  all. 

For  euermore  this  word  Talas]  is  accented  vpon  the  last, 
& that  lowdly  & notoriously,  as  appeareth  by  all  our  excla- 
mations vsed  vnder  that  terme. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  105. 

Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abused. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2.  94. 

The  imagination  is  notoriously  most  active  when  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  shut  out.  Macaulay,  John  Dryden. 

notoriousness  (no-to'ri-us-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  notorious ; the  state  of  being  open  or 
known;  notoriety. 

Notornis  (no-t6r'nis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  v<5roc,  the 
south  or  southwest,  4-  opvic,  a bird.  ] A genus  of 
gigantic  ralline  birds  of  New  Zealand  and  some 
other  islands,  with  rudimentary  wings,  related 
to  the  gallinules  of  the  genus  Porphyrio,  sup- 
posed to  have  become  extinct  within  a few 
years.  N.  mantelli  is  the  type-species.  Owen, 
1848. 

A second  species  now  referred  to  Notornis  is  the  Galli- 
nula  alba  of  Latham,  which  lived  on  Lord  Howe’s  (and 
probably  Norfolk)  Island.  No  specimen  is  known  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
only  one  is  believed  to  exist — namely,  in  the  museum  at 
Vienna.  A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  732,  note. 

notoryt,  a.  [ME.  notorie;  < OF.  notoire,  < L. 
notorius,  making  known,  ML.  notorious:  see 
notorious.]  Notable. 

Atwene  whom  [the  French  and  English]  were  dayly 
skyrmyssheB  & small  bykerynges  without  any  notarye  [read 
notorye ] batayll.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1369. 

Notothenia  (nd-to-the'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vorddev,  from  the  south,  < jxSrof,  the  south  or 
southwest,  + -6ev,  adv.  suffix,  from.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Nototheniidce,  species  of  which  in- 
habit southern  seas,  whence  the  name.  Rich- 
ardson, 1844. 

Nototheniidae  (n6/,to-the-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Notothenia  + -idoj.~\  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Notothe- 
nia, including  those  which  have  a short  spinous 
dorsal,  an  elongate  body,  blunt  head  of  normal 
aspect,  ctenoid  scales,  and  the  lateral  line  in- 
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nourish 


terrupted  or  continued  high  up  on  the  tail. 
About  20  species  are  known,  from  antarctic  and  southern 
seas,  where  they  replace  to  some  extent  the  codfish  of 
northern  seas,  some  of  them  being  of  economical  impor- 
tance. 

Nototherium  (no-to-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vino f,  the  south,  + Oijpiov,  a wild  beast.]  A ge- 
nus of  gigantic  extinct  marsupials  from  the 
Pleistocene,  with  diprotodont  dentition.  The  den- 
tal  formula  is  the  same  as  in  Diprotodon , but  the  incisors 
are  smaller,  and  the  skull  is  shorter  and  relatively  broader. 
N.  mitchelli  and  N.  inermis  are  species  of  this  genus. 

Nototrema  (no-to-tre'ma),  ii.  [NL.,  < Gr.  va- 
rof,  the  back,  + rpijua,  a perforation,  a hole.] 
A genus  of  Hylidce,  having  on  the  back  a kind 
of  pouch  or  marsupium  in  which  the  eggs  are 


Nototrema  marsupiatum. 


received  and  hatched;  the  pouch-toads.  The 
species  are  N.  marsupiatum,  a native  of  Peru, 
N.  oviferum,  and  IV.  fissipes,  the  last  from  Per- 
nambuco in  Brazil. 

nototrematous  (nd-to-trem'a-tus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
vorog,  the  back,  + rp^ua(r-),  a perforation,  a 
hole.]  Having  a hole  in  the  back  which  serves 
as  a brood-pouch,  as  a variety  of  toad. 

nototribe  (nd'to-trlb),  a.  [NL.  (Frederick  Dil- 
pino,  1886),  < Gr.  vuror,  back,  4-  rpifteiv,  rub.] 
In  hot.,  touching  the  back,  as  of  an  insect: 
said  of  those  zygomorphous  flowers  especially 
adapted  for  cross-fertilization  by  external  aid, 
in  which  the  stamens  and  styles  are  so  arranged 
or  turned  as  to  strike  the  visiting  insect  on  the 
back.  Most  of  the  Menthacese,  Scrophulariaceee, 
Lobeliacese,  etc.,  areexamples.  Compare sterno- 
tribe  and  pleurotribe. 

notour  (no-tor'),  a.  [Also  nottour;  <F . notoire, 
notorious:  s ee  notary,  notorious.']  Well-known; 
notorious:  as,  notour  adultery;  a notour  bank- 
rupt (that  is,  one  legally  declared  a bankrupt). 
[Scotch.] 

not-patedt  (not'pa/ted),  a.  [<  not'*  + pate  + 
-ed2.]  Having  a smooth  pate.  Also  nott-pated. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal-button,  not- 
pated,  agate-ring?  Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  78. 

not-self  (not'self),  n.  The  non-ego  ; everything 
that  is  not  the  conscious  self. 


adv.  [<  ME.  noghtwithstandyng,  noght  with- 
standynge,  etc.,  orig.  and  prop,  two  words,  not 
withstanding,  tr.  L.  non  obstante,  lit. 'not  stand- 
ing in  the  way’;  being  the  negative  not  with 
the  ppr.  withstanding  (ppr.  of  withstand),  agree- 
ing (as  in  L.)  with  the  noun  in  the  nominative 
(in  L.  the  ablative)  absolute.  As  the  noun  usu- 
ally follows,  the  ppr.  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
prep,  (as  also  with  during,  ppr.),  and  is  now 
usually  so  construed.  When  the  noun  is  omit- 
ted, notwithstanding  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
conjunction.]  I.  neg.  ppr.  Not  opposing;  not 
standing  in  the  way  or  contradicting ; not  avail- 
ing to  the  contrary. 

He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 

His  burtlienous  taxations  notwithstanding, 

But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish’d  duke. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1.  260. 

Hunting  three  days  a week,  which  he  persisted  in  doing, 
all  lectures  and  regulations  notwithstanding. 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  p.  13. 

II.  quasi-prep.  With  following  noun,  or  clause 
with  that:  In  spite  of,  or  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that ; although. 

God  brought  them  along  notwithstanding  all  their  weak- 
nesses & infirmities. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  58. 

I am  but  a Prisoner  still,  notwithstanding  the  Release- 
ment  of  so  many.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  31. 

Throughout  the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  state,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  vigour  and  policy  of  the  prince 
could  effect,  was  hastening  to  dissolution. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

He  [James  I.  of  Scotland]  was  detained  prisoner  by 
Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  that  a truce  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  A Royal  Poet. 

= Syn.  Notwithstanding,  In  spite  of,  Despite.,  for  all.  Not- 
withstanding is  the  least  emphatic ; it  calls  attention  with 
some  emphasis  to  an  obstacle : as,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  made  great  progress.  In  spite  of  and  despite , by 
the  strength  of  the  word  spite,  point  primarily  to  active  op- 
position : as,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  he  was  defeat- 
ed ; and,  figuratively,  to  great  obstacles  of  any  kind  : as, 
despite  all  hindrances,  he  arrived  at  the  time  appointed. 
Despite  is  rather  loftier  and  more  poetic  than  the  others. 

III.  conj.  Followed  by  a clause  with  that 
omitted:  Iu  spite  of  the  fact  that;  although. 

Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her,  notwithstanding 
your  tempera  do  not  exactly  agree. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  Felix  drank  so  little  ale,  the 
publican  had  treated  him  with  high  civility. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 
=Syn.  Although,  Though,  etc.  See  although. 

IV.  ,adv.  Nevertheless;  however;  yet. 

Wonderfull  fortune  had  he  in  the  se, 

But  not-withstandyng  strongly  rowede  hee, 

That  in  short  bref  time  at  port  gan  ariue 
At  hauyn  of  Crius. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5670. 


It  is  common  to  recognise  a distinction  between  the 
subject  mind  and  a something  supposed  to  be  distinct 
from,  external  to,  acting  upon  that  mind,  called  matter, 
the  external  or  extended  world,  the  object,  the  non-ego, 
or  not-self.  A.  Bam,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  94. 

nottH,  adv.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  not1. 

nott2t,  a.  and  v.  See  wot2. 

nottedt  (not'ed),  a.  [(  wot2  + -eel2.]  Shaven; 
shorn;  polled.  Bailey,  1731. 

nott-headedt,  nott-patedt,  a.  See  not-headed, 
not-pated. 

notturno  (not-tor'no),  n.  [It.,  < L.  nocturnus, 
pertaining  to  night:  see  nocturne.]  Same  as 
nocturne,  2. 

notum  (no'tum),  n. ; pi.  nota  (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vorrov,  votoc,  the  back.]  In  eni'om.,  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  thorax  or  of  any  thoracic  seg- 
ment. The  notum  is  divided  into  pronotum, 
mesonotum,  and  metanotum. 

In  each  somite  of  the  thorax  . . . may  be  observed  ...  a 
. . . tergal  piece,  the  notum.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert. , p.  348. 

Noturus  (no-tu'rus),  w.  [NL.,  < Gr.  varoq,  the 
back,  + oiipa,  tail.]  A genus  of  small  North 
American  eatfishes  of  the  family  Siluridw  and 
the  subfamily  Ictalurinte,  having  a long  low 
adipose  fin  generally  connected  with  the  cau- 
dal fin,  and  a pore  in  the  axil  of  the  pectoral 
flu;  the  stone-cats.  They  are  capable  of  inflicting 
a severe  sting  with  the  sharp  spines  of  their  fins.  Several 
species  abound  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  southern  and 
western  United  States. 

Notus  (no'tus),  n.  [L.  Notus,  Notos,  < Gr.  Kd-or, 
the  south  or  southwest  wind,  the  south.]  The 
south  or,  more  exactly,  the  southwest  wind. 

not-wheat  (not ' hwet),  n.  [<  wot2  + wheat.] 
Smooth,  unbearded  wheat. 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts : French,  which  is  bearded, 
and  requireth  the  best  soyle, . . . and  notwheat,  so  termed 
because  it  is  vnbearded,  contented  with  a meaner  earth. 

Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  20. 

notwithstanding  (not-wiTH-stan'ding),  nega- 
tive ppr.,  passing  into  quasi-prep.,  conj.,  and 


Not-with-stondinge,  I sey  not,  but  as  for  me  I will  do  as 
ye  and  alle  the  other  will  ordeyne ; I am  all  redy  it  to  pur- 
sue. Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  235. 

Young  kings,  though  they  be  children,  yet  are  they  kings 
notwithstanding.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

And  Moses  said,  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning. 
Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses. 

Ex.  xvi.  20. 

He  hath  a tear  for  pity,  and  a hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 

Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he’s  flint. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  33. 

nout,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  now. 
noucht,  n.  [<  ME.  nouche,  nowche,  nowch,  also 
(by  misdivision  of  a nouche  as  an  ouche),  ouche, 
ousche  (see  ouch),  < OF.  nouche,  nosche,  nusche 
(ML.  nusca),  < OHG.  nuseja,  nusca,  MHG.  nusche, 
a buckle,  clasp,  brooch.]  A jewel;  an  ornament 
of  gold  in  which  precious  stones  were  set. 

They  were  set  as  thik  as  nouchis 
Fyne,  of  the  fynest  stones  faire. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1350. 

nougat  (no-ga'),  n.  [F.,  < Pr.  nougat  = Sp.  no- 
gado,  a cake  made  with  almonds,  etc.  (cf.  no- 
gada,  a sauce  made  of  nuts,  spices,  etc.),  < L. 
as  if  *nuccitus,  < nux  (w«c-),  nut:  see  nucleus.] 
A confection  made  usually  of  chopped  almonds 
and  pistachio-nuts  embedded  in  a sweet  paste, 
nought  (not),  n.  and  a.  See  naught. 
noughtt  (n6t),  adv.  See  naught. 
noult,  noulet,  w.  See  noil. 
nouldt.  A contraction  of  ne  would,  would  not. 
noumblest,  n.  pi.  See  numbles. 
noumbret,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  num- 
ber. 

noumeite,  numeite  (no'me-It),  w.  [<  Noumea 
(see  def.)  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  silicate  of  nickel 
and  magnesium  from  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  garnierite. 
noumena,  ».  Plural  of  noumenon. 
noumenal  (no'me-nal),  a.  [<  noumenon  + -al.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a noumenon. 


He  holds  that  the  phenomenal  world  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  noumenal,  or  world  of  things  in  them- 
selves. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  inner  world  which  we  know  is  like  the  outer,  phe- 
nomenal, not  noumenal. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  253. 
noumenally  (no'me-nal-i),  adv.  As  regards 
noumena.  See  noumenon. 

Doctor  Otto  Pfleiderer  . . . bases  intuitional  morality 
on  a noumenally  realistic  psychology. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  151. 
noumenon  (no-o'me-non),  n .;  pi.  noumena  (-na). 
[<  Gr.  voovfievov , anything  perceived,  neut.  of 
voovfisvoq , ppr.  pass,  of  voeiv,  perceive,  appre- 
hend, < v6og , Attic  vovg,  the  mind,  the  intelli- 
gence: see  nous.]  In  the  Kantian  philos. : (a) 
That  which  can  be  the  object  only  of  a purely 
intellectual  intuition. 

If  I admit  things  which  are  objects  of  the  understanding 
only,  and  nevertheless  can  be  given  as  objects  of  an  intui- 
tion, though  not  of  sensuous  intuition  (as  coram  intuitu 
intellectuali),  such  things  would  be  called  Noumena  (in- 
telligibilia).  . . . Unless,  therefore,  we  are  to  move  in  a 
constant  circle,  we  must  admit  that  the  very  word  phe- 
nomenon indicates  a relation  to  something  the  immediate 
representation  of  which  is  no  doubt  sensuous,  but  which 
nevertheless,  even  without  this  qualification  of  our  sensi- 
bility (on  which  the  form  of  our  intuition  is  founded),  must 
be  something  by  itself,  that  is,  an  object  independent  of 
our  sensibility.  Hence  arises  the  concept  of  a noumenon, 
which,  however,  is  not  positive,  nor  a definite  knowledge 
of  anything,  hut  which  implies  only  the  thinking  of  some- 
thing without  taking  any  account  of  the  form  of  sensuous 
intuition.  But,  in  order  that  a noumenon  may  signify  a 
real  object  that  can  be  distinguished  from  all  phenomena, 
it  is  not  enough  that  I should  free  my  thought  of  all  con- 
ditions of  sensuous  intuition,  but  I must  besides  have  some 
reason  for  admitting  another  kind  of  intuition  besides  the 
sensuous,  in  which  such  an  object  can  be  given,  otherwise 
my  thought  would  be  empty,  however  free  it  may  be  from 
contradictions.  . . . The  object  to  which  I refer  any  phe- 
nomenon is  a transcendental  object.  . . . This  cannot  be 
called  the  noumenon. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Mtiller,  1881), 

[pp.  217,  219. 

In  a negative  sense,  a noumenon  would  be  an  object  not 
given  in  sensuous  perception ; in  a positive  sense,  a nou- 
menon  would  be  an  object  given  in  a non-sensuous,  i.  e. 
an  intellectual,  perception. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  498. 
(b)  Inexactly,  a thing  as  it  is  apart  from  all 
thought;  what  remains  of  the  object  of  thought 
after  space,  time,  and  all  the  categories  of  the 
understanding  are  abstracted  from  it : a thing 
in  itself. 

noumperef,  n . A Middle  English  form  of  um- 
pire. 

noun  (noun),  7i.  [<  ME.  *noun , nowne , < OF. 

noun , non , nwi,  F.  no7n  = Sp.  nombre  = Pg.  It. 
nome,  < L.  no7nen , a name,  a noun:  see  narne1.] 
In  gram.,  a name ; a word  that  denotes  a thing, 
material  or  immaterial ; a part  of  speech  that 
admits  of  being  used  as  subject  or  object  of 
a verb,  or  of  being  governed  by  a preposition. 
Any  part  of  speech,  or  phrase,  or  clause  thus  used  is  a 
noun,  or  the  equivalent  of  a noun,  or  used  as  a noun : thus, 
he  is  prodigal  of  ifs  and  buts;  fare  well  is  a mournful 
sound  ; that  he  is  gone  is  true  enough.  Nouns  are  called 
proper,  common,  collective,  abstract,  etc.  (See  these  words.) 
The  older  usage,  and  less  commonly  the  later,  make  the 
word  noun  include  both  the  noun  and  the  adjective,  dis- 
tinguishing the  former  as  noun  substantive  and  the  latter 
as  noun  adjective.  Abbreviated  n. 

It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about 
thee  that  usually  talk  of  a noun  and  a verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  43. 

nounal  (nou'nal),  a.  [<  noun  + -a/.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a noun;  laying  the  character  of  a 
noun.  [Rare.] 

The  numerals  have  been  inserted  in  this  place  as  a sort 
of  appendix  to  the  nounal  group,  because  of  their  manifest 
affinity  to  that  group.  J.  Earle. 

nouuize  (nou'nlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nounized, 
ppr.  nounizing.  [<  noun  + -ize.]  To  convert 
into  a noun;  nominalize.  J.  Earle. 
nounperet,  n-  a Middle  English  form  of  umpire 
nouricet,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  nurse. 
nourish  (nur'ish),  v.  [<  ME.  nourishen,  noris- 
shen,  nurislien,  noryschen,  norisen,  noricen,  nor- 
ysen,  nurisen,  norschen,  nurschen,  etc.,  < OF. 
noris-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  norir,  nurir,  nur- 
rir,  F.  nourrir  = Pr.  nurir,  noirir  = Sp.  Pg. 
nutrir  = It.  nutrire,  < L.  nutrire,  suckle,  feed, 
foster,  nourish,  cherish,  preserve,  support : see 
nutriment,  and  cf.  nurse,  nurture.]  I.  trans.  It. 
To  nurse;  suckle;  bring  up,  as  a child. 

Therefore  was  the  moder  suffred  to  norishe  it  tell  it  was 
x monthes  of  age,  and  than  it  seemed  ij  yere  age  or  more. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  15. 

The  child  that  is  nourished  ever  after  taketh  his  nurse 
for  his  own  natural  mother. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  if.  51. 

2.  To  feed ; supply  (a  living  or  organized  body, 
animal  or  vegetable)  with  the  material  required 
to  repair  the  waste  accompanying  the  vital  pro- 
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cesses  and  to  promote  growth ; supply  with  nu- 
triment. 

At  the  ende  of  3 Wekes  or  of  a Monethe,  thei  comen 
azen  and  taken  here  Chickenes  and  norissche  hem  and 
bryngen  hem  rorthe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  49. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

Isa.  xliv.  14. 

3.  To  promote  the  growth  or  development  of 
in  anyway;  foster;  cherish. 

Yet  doth  it  not  nourish  such  monstrous  shapes  of  men 
as  fabulous  Antiquities  fained. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  51. 
This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 

Nourished  two  Iocks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls.  Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  20. 

W ere  you  to  stand  upon  the  mountain  slopes  which  nour- 
ish the  glacier,  you  would  see  thence  also  the  widening  of 
the  streak  of  rubbish.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  95. 

4.  To  support;  maintain,  in  a general  sense; 
supply  the  means  of  support  and  increase  to ; 
encourage. 

Whiles  I in  Ireland  nourish  a mighty  band, 

I will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  348. 
Then  may  we  . . . make  a comfortable  guess  at  the 
goodness  of  our  condition  in  this  world,  and  nourish  very 
promising  hopes  to  ourselves  of  being  happy  in  another. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xii. 
Men  failed,  betrayed  him,  but  his  zeal  seemed  nourished 
By  failure  and  by  fall. 

Whittier,  Remembrance  of  Joseph  Sturge. 

5.  To  bring  up;  educate;  instruct. 

For  Symkyn  wolde  no  wyf,  as  he  sayde, 

But  if  she  were  wel  norissed  and  a mayde. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  28. 
Thou  shalt  be  a good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished 
up  in  the  words  of  faith.  1 Tim.  iv.  0. 

Here  about  the  beach  I wander’d,  nourishing  a youth  sub- 
lime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  serve  to  promote  growth; 
be  nutritious. 

Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  leaves. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 45. 

2.  To  gain  nourishment.  [Rare.] 

In  clay  grounds  all  Irnit  trees  grow  lull  of  moss,  . . . 
which  is  caused  partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  parts  nourish  less.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist,  § 545. 

The  greatest  loues  do  nauryehe  most  fast,  for  as  moch  as 
the  lyre  hathe  not  exhausted  the  moisture  of  them. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

nourishable  (nur'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  nourish  + 
-able1.]  1.  Capable  of  being  nourished:  as,  the 
nourishable  parts  of  the  body. — 2f.  Capable  of 
giving  nourishment ; nutritious. 

These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  wherewith  if  we  shall  eat  this 
passover,  we  shall  find  it  most  wholesome  and  nourishable 
unto  us  to  eternal  life. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  197.  ( Latham .) 

nourisher  (nur'ish-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  nourishes. 

Sleep,  . . . great  nature’s  second  course. 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  39. 

nourishing  (nur'ish-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  nourish, 
7).]  Promoting  strength  or  growth ; nutritious : 
as,  a nourishing  diet. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  sustenance, 

Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  an  l nourishing  roots. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

*=Syn.  Strengthening,  invigorating,  wholesome, 
nourishment  (nur'ish-ment),  n.  [<  nourish  + 
-merit.]  1.  The  act  of  nourishing,  or  the  state 
of  being  nourished;  nutrition. 

So  taught  of  nature,  which  doth  litle  need 
Of  forreine  helpes  to  lifes  due  nourishment ; 

The  fields  my  food,  my  flocke  my  rayment  breed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  20. 

2.  That  which,  taken  into  the  system,  serves  to 
nourish;  food;  sustenance;  nutriment. 

About  the  sixth  hour ; when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best 
pec  k,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called 
supper.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  239. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  promotes  growth 
or  development  of  any  kind. 

No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
Bud  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declin’d. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  018. 

nonrituret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nurture. 
nonrset,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nurse. 
nourslet,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  nuzzle. 
nourslingt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  nursling. 
nous  (nos  or  nous),  n.  [Also  nouse;  < Gtr.  vovg, 
contr.  of  v6o the  mind,  intelligence,  perception, 
sense,  in  Attic  philosophy  the  perceptive  and 
intelligent  faculty ; prob.  orig.  *j vdog,  < y/  yvo 
in  yiyv&asav,  know : see  gnostic,  Jcnoie1.  The 
word,  picked  up  at  classical  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities, passed  into  common  humorous  use, 
and  even  into  provincial  speech.]  1.  In  Pla- 


tonism and  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy,  reason, 
the  highest  kind  of  thought;  especially,  that 
reason  which  made  the  world  (though  other 
elements  contributed  to  it).  The  later  Neo- 
platonists  made  the  nous  a kind  of  living  being. 

The  original  Being  fin  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus]  first 
of  all  throws  out  the  nous,  which  is  a perfect  image  of  the 
One,  and  the  archetype  of  all  existing  things. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  336. 

Hence  — 2.  Wit;  cleverness;  smartness.  [Col- 
lege cant,  and  slang.] 

Don’t  . . . fancy,  because  a man  nous  seems  to  lack, 

That,  whenever  you  please,  you  can  “give  him  the  sack.” 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  249. 
The  literal  Germans  call  it  “Mutterwiss," 

The  Yankees  “gumption,”  and  the  Grecians  nous — 

A useful  thing  to  have  about  the  house. 

J.  O.  Saxe,  The  Wife’s  Revenge. 

nouslet,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  nuzzle. 
nout  (nout),  n.  [Also  nowt,  erroneously  nolt; 

< ME.  nout,  < Ieel.  naut,  cattle,  = AS.  nedt,  E. 
neat:  see  neat1.]  Cattle : same  as  neat1.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

Or  by  Madrid  he  taka  the  rout, 

To  thrum  guitars,  an’  fecht  wi’  noict. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs,  L 181. 

nouthet,  nowthet,  adv.  [ME.,  < now,  non,  now.] 
Now ; just  now. 

It  sit  hire  wel  ryght  nouthe 
A worthy  Knyght  to  loven  and  cherice. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  i.  985. 

nouthert,  a.,  pron.,  and  conj.  A Middle  Eng- 
lish form  of  neither. 

nouveau  riche  (n8-vo'  resh);  pi.  nouveaux 
riches.  [F. : nouveau,  new ;’  riche,  rich : see  nov- 
el and  rich.']  One  who  has  recently  acquired 
wealth ; one  newly  enriched ; hence,  a wealthy 
upstart ; a parvenu. 

This  same  nouveau  riche  used  to  serve  gold  dust,  says 
Herrera,  instead  of  salt,  at  his  entertainments. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26,  note. 

Nov.  An  abbreviation  of  November. 
novaculite  (no-vak'u-lit),  n.  [<  L.  novacula,  a 
sharp  knife,  a razor  (<  novare,  renew,  make 
fresh:  see  novation),  + - ite 2.]  A very  hard,  fine- 
grained rook, used  for  hones:  same  as  honestone. 
It  is  a very  silieious  variety  of  clay  slate, 
novalia  (no-va'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  no- 
valis,  plowed  anew  or  for  the  first  time,  < no- 
vus,  new : see  novel.]  In  Scots  law,  lands  newly 
improved  or  cultivated,  and  in  particular  those 
lands  which,  having  lain  waste  from  time  im- 
memorial, were  brought  into  cultivation  by 
monks.  Imp.  Diet. 

novargent  (no-var'jent),  n.  [<  L.  novus,  new, 
+ argentum,  silver : see  new  and  argen  t.  ] A sub- 
stance used  for  resilvering  plated  articles,  and 
prepared  by  moistening  chalk  with  a solution 
of  oxid  of  silver  in  a solution  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. Imp.  Diet. 

Nova-Scotian  (no'va-sko'shian),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Nova  Scotia,  lit.  ‘New  Scotland/  + -an.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Nova  Scotia. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Nova  Scotia,  a mari- 
time province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Novatian  (no-va'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  No- 
vatiani,  pi.  (Or.  N oovanavol,  N avanavoi,  also  Nan- 
ora:),  followers  of  Novatianus  or  Novatus,  < 
Ncvatianus  (Gr.  Noonarof,  also  Nanarof),  a proper 
name  (see  def .),  < novare,  renew : see  novation.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Novatianus  and  his 
followers,  or  their  doctrines.  ’ 

II.  n.  In  church  hist.,  one  of  a sect  founded 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  by  Novati- 
anus (also  called  Novatus),'  a presbyter  of 
Rome,  who  had  himself  consecrated  bishop  of 
Rome  in  opposition  to  Cornelius  in  251.  An- 
other  Novatus  (of  Carthage)  was  joint  founder  of  the  sect 
Novatianus  denied  that  the  church  had  power  to  absolve 
or  restore  to  communion  those  who  after  Christian  baptism 
had  lapsed  or  fallen  into  idolatry  in  time  of  persecution, 
and  his  followers  appear  to  have  refused  the  grant  of 
forgiveness  to  all  grave  post-baptismal  sin  and  denied 
the  validity  of  Catholic  baptism,  considering  themselves 
the  true  church.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Cathari,  ‘the 
Pure,’  on  the  strength  of  their  severity  of  discipline.  In 
other  respects  than  those  mentioned  the  Novatians  dif- 
fered very  little  from  the  Catholics ; and  they  were  gen- 
erally received  back  into  communion  on  comparatively 
favorable  terms.  The  sect  continued  to  the  sixth  century. 
See  Sabbatian. 

The  Novatians  called  the  Catholics  “Traditors.” 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  880. 

Novatianism  (no-va/skian-izm),  n.  [<  Nova- 
tion + -ism.]  The  doctrines  of  the  Novatians. 
Novatianist  (no-va'shian-ist),  n.  [<  Novatian 
+ -ist.]  A Novatian. 

The  Novatianists  denied  the  power  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  curing  sin  after  baptism.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

novation  (no-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  novation  = 
Sp.  novacion  = P g"novagao  = It.  novazione,  < 


L.  novatio(n-),  a making  new,  renovation,  < no- 
vare, pp.  novatus , make  new,  renew,  make  fresh, 
< novus , new,  = E.  new : see  new.]  If.  The  in- 
troduction of  something  new ; innovation. 

Novations  in  religion  are  a main  cause  of  distempers  in 
commonwealths.  Abp.  Laud,  Hist,  of  his  Troubles,  iii. 

2f.  A revolution. 

Ch.  What  news? 

Cl.  Strange  ones,  and  fit  for  a novation. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d’Ambois,  iii.  1. 


3.  In  law , the  substitution  of  a new  obligation 
for  an  old  one,  usually  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  debtor  or  of  a new  creditor.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  used  of  the  substitution  of  a new  obli- 
gation between  the  original  parties,  as  the  substitution  of 
a bill  of  exchange  for  a right  of  action  arising  out  of  a con- 
tract of  sale,  though  this  is  more  commonly  called  merger 
or  extinguishment.  While  in  an  assignment  the  old  claim 
merely  passes  into  other  hands,  in  a novation  there  is  a new 
claim  substituted  for  it.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man law,  where  it  was  of  great  importance,  because  assign- 
ment of  claims  did  not  exist.  It  is  possible  by  one  nova- 
tion to  extinguish  several  obligations : as,  if  A owes  a debt 
to  B,  B to  C,  and  C to  D,  and  it  is  agreed  that  A shall  pay 
D in  satisfaction  of  all,  this  promise,  if  consented  to  by  all 
parties,  extinguishes  all  the  other  claims,  even  though  not 
performed. 

novatorf  (no-va'tor),  n.  [=  F.  novateur  = Sp. 
Pg.  novador  = It.  novatore , < L.  novator , < no- 
vare, pp.  novatus , renew:  see  novation.']  An  in- 
novator. Bailey,  1731. 

Noveboracensian  (no-ve-bo-ra-sen'sian),  a. 
[<  NL.  Novehoracensis,  < Novum  Eboracum,  New 
York:  L.  novum,  neut.  of  novus , new;  LL.  Ebo- 
racum (AS.  Eoferwic),  York.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  New  York. 

novel  (nov'el),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  < ME.  novel, 
novell,  < OF.  novel,  nouvel , nouveau,  new,  fresh, 
recent,  recently  made  or  done,  strange,  rare, 
F.  nouveau,  new,  recent,  = Sp.  novel,  new,  in- 
experienced, = Pg.  novel,  new,  newly  come,  = 
It.  novello,  new,  fresh,  young,  modern,  < L.  no- 
vellus,  new,  young,  recent,  dim.  of  novus , new, 
= E.  new : see  new.  II.  n.  < ME.  novel  (in  pi. 
novels,  news),  < OF.  novelle,  nouvelle , F.  noit- 
velle,  news,  a tale,  story,  = Sp.  novela  = Pg. 
novella,  a novel,  = It.  novella,  news,  message, 
a tale,  novel,  < L.  novella,  fern.  (cf.  LL.  pi. 
novellce,  sc.  constitutiones , the  new  constitutions 
or  novels  of  the  Roman  emperors)  of  novellus, 
new,  recent:  see  above.  A novel  in  the  present 
sense  (II.,  4)  is  thus  lit.  a ‘new’  tale — i.  e.  one 
not  told  before.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  recent  origin  or 
introduction ; not  old  or  established ; new. 

For  men  had  hym  told  off  this  strenght  nouell. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 5397. 

I must  beg  not  to  have  it  supposed  that  I am  setting  up 
any  novel  pretensions  for  the  honour  of  my  own  country. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  ii. 

Men,  thro’  novel  spheres  of  thought 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought, 

W ill  learn  new  things  when  I am  not. 

„ Tennyson , Two  Voices. 

2.  Previously  unknown;  new  and  striking; 
unusual;  strange:  as,  a novel  contrivance;  a 
novel  feature  of  the  entertainment. 

I thorughly  know  all  thes  nouell  tidinges 
Full  good  and  fair  ben  vnto  vs  this  hour. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2696. 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxiii. 


The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  graz’d, 

All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gaz’d, 

Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain. 

Cowper , Needless  Alarm. 

3f.  Young. 


A novel  vine  up  goeth  by  diligence 
As  last  as  it  goeth  down  by  negligence. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 


Assize  of  novel  disseizin.  See  disseizin.—  Novel  as- 
signment. Same  as  new  assignment  (which  see,  under 
assignment).  = Syn.  1.  Fresh,  Recent,  etc.  See  new. 

II.  n.  If.  Something  new;  a novelty. 


Who  Tthe  French]  louing  nouels,  full  of  affectation, 
Receiue  the  Manners  of  each  other  Nation. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  2. 


I have  shook  off 

My  thraldom,  lady,  and  have  made  discoveries 
Of  famous  novels.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  2. 


Perhaps  I might  have  talk’d  as  of  a third  Person — or 
have  introduc’d  an  Amour  of  my  own,  in  Conversation,  by 
way  of  Novel,  But  never  have  explain’d  Particulars. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iii.  3. 


2f.  A piece  of  news ; news ; tidings:  usually  in 
the  plural. 

Off  noueles  anon  gan  hym  to  enquere ; 

Where-hens  he  cam,  and  fro  what  place  that  day. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3382. 
Insteed  of  other  nouels,  I sende  you  my  opinion,  in  aplaine 
but  true  Sonnet,  vpon  the  famous  new  worke  intituled 
A Quippe  for  an  Vpstart  Courtier. 

C.  Bird,  To  E.  Demetrius  (1592). 


novel 

Count  F.  What!  peasants  purchase  lordships? 

Jun.  Is  that  any  novels,  sir  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  4. 

You  look  sprightly,  friend, 

And  promise  in  your  clear  aspect  some  novel 
That  may  delight  us. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  2. 

3.  In  civil  law , a new  or  supplemental  consti- 
tution or  decree ; one  of  the  novel  constitutions 
of  certain  Roman  emperors,  so  called  because 
they  appeared  after  the  authentic  publications 
of  law  made  by  these  emperors.  Those  of  Justin- 
ian (A.  D.  527-65)  are  the  best-known,  and  are  commonly 
understood  when  the  terra  is  used.  The  Novels,  together 
with  the  Institute,  Code,  and  Digest,  form  the  body  of  law 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Justinian.  Also  novella. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordnined  a presbyter 
till  he  was  thirty -five  years  of  age ; thougn  by  a later  novel 
it  was  sufficient  if  he  was  above  thirty.  Ayliffe. 

The  famous  decision  which  Glanville  quotes  about  legiti- 
mation is  embodied  in  what  then  was  an  Extravagant  of 
Alexander  III.,  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1172, 
founded  no  doubt  on  a Novel  of  Justinian,  but  not  till  now 
distinctly  made  a part  of  church  law. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  306. 

4.  A fictitious  prose  narrative  or  tale,  involv- 
ing some  plot  of  more  or  less  intricacy,  and  aim- 
ing to  present  a picture  of  real  life  in  the  his- 
torical period  and  society  to  which  the  persons, 
manners,  and  modes  of  speech,  as  well  as  the 
sceneryjand  surroundings,  are  supposed  to  be- 
long.  Its  method  is  dramatic,  and  the  novel  may  be  re- 
garded as  a narrative  play  to  the  extent  that  the  various 
persons  or  characters,  upon  whose  qualities  and  actions 
the  development  and  consummation  of  the  plot  or  motive 
depend,  are  brought  upon  the  scene  to  play  their  several 
parts  according  to  their  different  personalities,  disclosing, 
with  the  aid  of  the  author’s  delineation  and  analysis,  di- 
verse aspects  of  passion  and  purpose,  and  contributing 
their  various  parts  to  the  machinery  of  the  drama  to  be 
enacted  among  them.  The  novel  may  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  third  stage  of  transition  in  the  evolution  of 
fictitious  narrative,  of  which  the  epic  was  the  first  and 
the  romance  the  second.  The  novel  in  its  most  recent  form 
may  be  divided,  according  to  its  dominant  theme  or  mo- 
tive, into  the  philosophical,  the  political,  the  historical, 
the  descriptive,  the  social,  and  the  sentimental  novel;  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  special  forms,  the  novel  of  adven- 
ture, the  novel  of  society,  the  novel  of  character,  the  novel 
of  criticism  and  satire,  the  novel  of  reform,  and  the  mili- 
tary, the  nautical,  and  the  sporting  novel. 

Our  Amours  can’t  furnish  out  a Romance ; they  11  make  a 
very  pretty  Novel.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iv.  1. 

The  novel — what  we  call  the  novel—  is  a new  invention. 
It  is  customary  to  date  the  first  English  novel  with  Rich- 
ardson in  1740.  S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  3. 

Dime  novel.  See  dime. — Novels  (or  Novelise)  of  Jus- 
tinian. See  def.  3.  =Syn.  4.  Tale,  Romance , Novel.  Tale 
was  at  one  time  a favorite  word  for  what  would  now  be 
called  a novel,  as  the  tales  of  Miss  Austen,  and  it  is  still 
used  for  a fiction  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  its  events,  as 
Marryat’s  sea  tales.  “Works  of  fiction  may  be  divided 
into  romances  and  novels.  . . . The  romance  chooses  the 
characters  from  remote,  unfamiliar  quarters,  gives  them  a 
fanciful  elevation  in  power  and  prowess,  surrounds  them  by 
novel  circumstances,  verges  on  the  supernatural  or  passes 
its  limits,  and  makes  much  of  fictitious  sentiments,  such 
as  those  which  characterized  chivalry.  The  poor  sensa- 
tional novel  has  points  of  close  union  with  the  earlier  ro- 
mance. . . . The  novel , so  far  as  it  adheres  to  truth,  and 
treats  of  life  broadly,  descending  to  the  lowest  in  grade, 
deeply  and  with  spiritual  forecast,  seeing  to  the  bottom,  is 
not  only  not  open  to  these  objections,  but  rather  calls  for 
. . . commendation.”  («/.  Bascom,  Phil.  Eng.  Lit.,  p.  271.) 

novelantt  (nov'el-ant),  n.  [<  novel  + -ant.]  A 
recorder  of  reeent  or  current  events.  Also  nov- 
ilant. 

Our  news  is  but  small,  our  nouvellants  being  out  of  the 
way.  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  J.,  I,  214. 

novelert,  novellert  (nov'el-er),  n.  [<  novel  + 
-eri.]  1 . An  innovator ; a dealer  in  new  things. 

They  ought  to  keep  that  day  which  these  nmellers  teach 
us  to  contemn.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  303. 

2.  A novelist  or  writer  of  novels, 
novelet  (nov'el-et),  n.  [<  OF.  ^novelet , nouve- 
let,  new,  dim.  of  novel,  new : see  novel.  Cf.  novel- 
ette.] If.  A small  new  book.  G.  Harvey. — 2. 
Same  as  novelette. 

novelette  (nov-el-et'),  n.  [<  novel  + -ette.  Cf. 
novelet.]  1.  A short  novel. 

The  classical  translations  and  Italian  novelettes  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  j.  ft.  Green. 

2.  In  music,  an  instrumental  piece  of  a free  and 
romantic  character,  in  which  many  themes  are 
treated  with  more  or  less  capricious  variety;  a 
romance  or  ballade.  The  term  was  first  used 
*by  Schumann. 

novelismt  (nov'el-izm),  n.  [<  novel  + -ism.] 
Innovation;  novelty;  preference  for  novelty. 

The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in  the  pres- 
ent  way  of  novellism.  Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  44. 

novelist  (nov'el-ist),  n.  [=  F.  nomelttste,  a 
newsmonger,  quidnunc,  = Sp.  novelista  = Pg. 
It.  novellista,  a novelist  (def.  3) ; as  novel  + -ist.] 
If.  An  innovator;  a promoter  of  novelty. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of  Parme- 
nides, ...  is  the  best  of  novelists.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 69. 
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2f.  A writer  of  news. 

The  novelists  have,  for  the  better  spinning  out  of  para- 
graphs, and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a 
most  happy  art  of  saying  and  unsaying,  giving  hints  of  in- 
telligence, and  interpretations  of  different  actions. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

3.  A writer  of  novels. 

The  best  stories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian  novelists 
. . . appeared  in  an  English  dress  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  487. 
Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads, 

Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  leads; 

Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  309. 

4f.  A novice. 

There  is  nothing  so  easie  that  doth  not  hurt  and  hinder 
us,  if  we  be  but  novelists  therein. 

Lennard,  Of  Wisdome,  ii.  7.  § 18.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

novelistic  (nov-el-is'tik),  a.  [<  novelist  + -ic.~] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  found  in  novels 
or  fictitious  narratives. 

It  is  manifestly  improbable  that  in  all  this  galaxy  of  nov- 
elistic talent  there  should  be  no  genius.  * 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  663. 
Will  the  future  historian  of  the  novelistic  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  cease  his  study  with  a review  of  the 
author  of  “Romola”  and  “ M iddlemarch  ” ? 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  771. 

novelize  (nov'el-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  novelized, 
ppr.  novelizing.  [<  novel  + -ize.]  I.  trans.  it. 
To  change  by  introducing  novelties ; bring  into 
a new  or  novel  condition. 

How  affections  do  stand  to  be  novelized  by  the  mutabil- 
ity of  the  present  times.  Sir  E.  Dering , Speeches,  p.  44. 

2.  To  put  into  the  form  of  a novel. 

The  desperate  attempt  to  novelize  history. 

Sir  J.  Herschel. 

II.  in  trans.  To  innovate;  cultivate  novelty ; 
seek  new  things. 

The  novelizing  Bpirit  of  man  lives  by  variety  and  the  n ew 
faces  of  things.  Sir  T.  Broome,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  25. 

novella  (no-vel'a),  n, ; pi.  novellce  (-e).  [LL. : 
Bee  novel.]  An  imperial  ordinance.  See  novel,  3. 
novelly  (nov'el-li),  adv.  In  a novel  manner,  or 
by  a new  method. 

A peculiar  phase  of  hereditary  insanity,  which  in'  Eu- 
rope has  always  been  considered  incurable,  but  which  I 
had  treated  novelly  and  successfully  in  the  East. 

Scribner’s  Mag.,  IV.  744. 

novelryt  (nov'el-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  novelrie,  novel- 
lerie,  < OF.  novelerie,  AF.  novelrie,  novelty,  a 
quarrel,  < novel,  novel:  see  novel.]  1.  Novelty; 
new  things. 

Ther  was  a kny3t  that  loved  novelrye, 

As  many  one  haunte  now  that  folye. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  23.  ( HaUiwdl .) 
Eyther  they  [husbands]  ben  ful  of  jalousie, 

Or  maysterful,  or  loven  novelrie. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  756. 

2.  A quarrel. 

Mo  discordes  and  mo  jelousies, 

Mo  murmures  and  mo  novelries. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  686. 

noveltet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  novelty. 
novelty  (nov'el-ti),  n. ; pi.  novelties  (- tiz).  [< 
ME.  novelte,  < OF.  novelete,  noveliteit,  nouvelle- 
tee,  nouveaute,  F.  nouveauU  = Pr.  noveletat, 
neeletat,  < LL.  novellita(t-)s,  newness,  novelty, 
< L.  novellus,  new:  see  novel.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  novel;  newness;  freshness;  recent- 
ness of  origin  or  introduction. 

Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.  South. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  view’d, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  178. 

2.  Unaccustomedness;  strangeness;  novel  or 
unusual  character  or  appearance : as,  the  nov- 
elty of  one’s  surroundings. 

Novelty  is  only  in  request ; and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  he 
aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant 
in  any  undertaking.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  237. 

In  fashion,  Novelty  is  supreme;  , . . the  greater  the 
novelty  the  greater  the  pleasure. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  45. 

3.  Something  new  or  strange;  a novel  thing: 
as,  to  hunt  after  novelties. 

W elcome.  Porter ! what  novelte 
Telle  vs  this  owre? 

York  Plays,  p.  205. 
What’s  the  news  ? 

The  town  was  never  empty  of  some  novelty. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  i.  2. 
I must  needs  confess  it  [Parisl  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Beautiful  and  Magnificent  [cities]  in  Europe,  and  in  which  a 
Traveller  might  find  Novelties  enough  for  6 Months  for 
daily  Entertainment.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  6. 

Especially — 4.  A new  article  of  trade ; an  ar- 
ticle of  novel  design  or  new  use.  [Trade  use.] 
— 5.  An  innovation. 


noverint 

Printed  bookes  he  contemnes,  as  a novelty  of  this  latter 
age.  Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Antiquary. 

6.  In  patent  law,  the  quality  of  being  sub- 
stantially different  from  any  previous  invention, 
novelwright  (nov'el-rit),  n.  A novelist;  a 
manufacturer  of  novels.  Carlyle.  [Contemptu- 
ous.] 

novemt  (no'vem),  n.  [Also  novum;  < L.  novem, 
nine : see  nine.]  An  old  game  at  dice  played  by 
five  or  six  persons,  in  which  the  two  principal 
throws  were  nine  and  five. 

The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and 
the  boy:  — 

Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such.  Shak.,  i..  L.  L.,  v.  2.  547. 

November  (no-vem'ber),  n.  [<  ME.  November, 

< OF.  (andF.)  Novembre  = Sp.  Noviembre  = Pg. 
Novembro  = It.  Novembre  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
November  = Gr.  N oiyfipioq,  < L.  November,  also 
Novembris  (sc.  mensis,  month),  the  ninth  month 
(sc.  from  March),  < novem.,  nine : see  nine.]  The 
eleventh  month  of  the  year,  containing  30  days. 
Abbreviated  Nov. 

Novemberish  (no-vem'ber-ish),  a.  [<  Novem- 
ber + 4shK]  Like  or  ebaracteristic  of  Novem- 
ber: as,  a Novemberish  day. 

November-moth  (n6-vem'bfer-m6th),n.  A Brit- 
ish moth,  Oporobia  dilutata. 

Novempennatse  (no,/vem-pe-na'te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.:  see  novempennate.]  In  Sundevall’s  sys- 
tem of  classification:  (a)  A group  of  dentiros- 
tral  oscine  passerine  birds  with  only  nine  pri- 
maries (whence  the  name),  forming  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  cohort  Cichlomorphce,  and  includ- 
ing the  pipits  and  wagtails  ( Motacillidce ),  the 
American  warblers  ( Mniottlttdce ),  and  the  Aus- 
tralian diamond-birds  ( Pardalotus ).  (6)  A group 
of  cultrirostral  oscine  passerine  birds,  com- 
posed of  the  American  grackles : equivalent  to 
the  family  Icteridce  of  other  authors, 
novempennate  (no-vem-pen'at),  a.  [<  L.  no- 
vem, nine,  + penna,  feather.]  In  ornith.,  hav- 
ing nine  primaries  upon  the  manus  or  pinion- 
bone.  The  large  flight-feathers  or  remiges  of  a bird 
which  pertain  to  the  manus  are  generally  either  nine  or 
ten  in  number,  and  this  difference  of  one  feather  marks 
many  of  the  families  of  the  order  Passeres. 

novena  (no-ve'na),  n.  [ML.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
novenus,  nine  each  : see  novene.]  In  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  a devotion  consisting  of  prayers  said 
during  nine  consecutive  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  or  of  the  particular  saint  to  whom  the 
prayers  are  addressed,  some  special  blessing  or 
mercy.  Also  called  by  the  French  name  neu- 
vaine. 

novenary  (nov'e-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  nove- 
narius,  consisting  of  nine,  < novenus,  nine  each: 
see  novene.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  number 
nine. 

II.  n. ; pi.  novenaries  (-riz).  An  aggregate 
of  nine ; nine  collectively. 

He  implieth  climacterical  years,  that  is  septenaries,  and 
novenaries  set  down  by  the  hare  observation  of  numbers. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  iv.  11. 

novendialt  (no-ven'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  novendialis, 
of  nine  days,  < novem,  nine,  + dies,  day:  see 
nine  and  dial.]  Lasting  nine  days;  occurring 
on  the  ninth  day:  as,  a novendial  holiday, 
novene  (no-ven'),  a.  [<  L.  novenvs,  nine  each, 
nine,  < novem,  nine  : see  nine.]  Relating  to  or 
depending  on  the  number  nine ; proceeding  by 
nines. 

The  triple  andnovene  divisionran  throughout.  Milman. 

novennial  (no-ven 'i-al),  a.  [<  LL.  novennis,  of 
nine  years,  < L.  novem,  nine,  + annus,  a year : 
see  annual.]  Done  or  recurring  every  ninth 
year. 

A novennial  festival  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo.  Abp.  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  ii.  20. 

novercal  (no-ver'kal),  a.  [<  LL.  novercalis,  per- 
taining to  a stepmother,  < L.  noverca,  a step- 
mother, lit.  a ‘new’  mother  (=Gr.  as  if  *veapitiri, 

< veapdg,  new,  + -i-i d),  L.  4-ca:  see  -ic),  < novus 
(=  Gr.  vsog),  new:  see  new.]  Pertaining  to  a 
stepmother;  suitable  to  a stepmother;  step- 
motherly. 

When  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  do  thus  by  incu- 
bation produce  their  young,  it  is  a wonderful  deviation 
that  some  few  families  only  should  do  it  in  a more  nover- 
cal way.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  vii.  4. 

The  doited  crone, 

Slow  to  acknowledge,  curtsey,  and  abdicate. 

Was  recognized  of  true  novercal  type, 

Dragon  and  devil.  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  66. 

noverint  (nov'e-rint),  n.  [So  called  as  begin- 
ning with  the  words  noverint  universi,  ‘let  all 
men  know’:  noverint,  3d  pers.  pi.  perf,  subj.  of 
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noscere,  know  (see  know J);  universi,  nom.  pi.  of 
universus,  all  together.]  A writ. 

Yet  was  not  the  Father  altogether  vnlettered,  for  hee 
had  good  experience  in  a Nouerint,  and,  by  the  vniuersall 
tearrae8  theirin  contained  had  driuen  many  Gentlewomen 
^to  seeke  vnknown  countries.  Greene,  Groats- worth  of  W it. 
novice  (nov'is),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  novice , < OF. 
(and  F.)  novice  (=  Bp.  novicio  = Pg.  novigo  = 
It.  novizio),  m.,  novice  (=  Sp.  novicia  = Pg.  no- 
viga  = It.  novizia ),  f.,  a novice,  < L.  novicius,  later 
novitius,  new,  newly  arrived,  in  ML.  as  a noun, 
novicius,  m.,  novicia , f.,  one  who  has  newly  en- 
tered a monastery  or  a convent,  < novusf  new : 
see  novel y new. ] I.  n.  1.  One  who  is  new  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  or  she  is  placed ; 
a beginner  in  anything;  an  inexperienced  or 
untried  person. 

To  children  and  novices  in  religion  they  [solemn  feasts] 
minister  the  first  occasions  to  ask  and  inquire  of  God. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  71. 
I am  young,  a novice  in  the  trade. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  825. 

Specifically — 2.  A monk  or  nun  who  has  new- 
ly entered  one  of  the  orders,  and  is  still  in  a 
state  of  probation,  subject  to  the  superior  of 
the  convent  and  the  discipline  of  the  house, 
but  bound  by  no  permanent  monastic  vows ; a 
probationer . The  term  of  probation  differs  in 
different  religious  communities,  but  is  regularly 
at  least  one  year. 

Thou  art  a maister  whan  thou  art  at  hoom ; 

No  poure  cloisterer,  ne  no  novys. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale. 
One  hundred  years  ago, 

When  I was  a novice  in  this  place, 

There  was  here  a monk,  full  of  God's  grace. 

LongfeUow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 
II.  a.  Having  the  character  of  a beginner,  or 
one  new  to  the  practice  of  anything ; inexpe- 
rienced; also,  characteristic  of  or  befitting  a 
novice. 

These  nouice  lovers  at  their  first  arrive 
Are  bashfull  both. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 
The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loath  with  novice  modesty. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  241. 

noviceship  (nov'is-ship),  rt.  [<  novice  + -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  a novice.  [Bare.] 
noviciate,  a.  and  n.  See  novitiate. 
novi  homines.  Plural  of  novus  homo. 
novilantt,  n.  See  novelant. 
novilunar  (no-vi-lu'nar),  a.  [Of.  LL.  noviluni- 
um,  new  moon;  < L.  novus,  new,  + tuna,  the 
moon:  see  new  and  lunar.]  Pertaining  to  the 
new  moon.  [Bare.] 

novitiate,  noviciate  (no-vish'i-at),  a.  [<  ML. 
*novitiatus,  adj.,  < L.  (ML.)  novicius,  novitius,  a 
novice : see  novice  and  - ate L]  Inexperienced ; 
unpractised. 

I discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 
In  ministeries  of  heart-stirring  song. 

Coleridge,  -Religious  Musings. 
At  this  season  the  forest  along  the  slowly  passing  shores 
and  isles  was  in  the  full  burst  of  spring,  when  it  wears  in 
the  morning  light  its  most  charming  aspect,  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  to  my  novitiate  eyes. 

E.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  11. 

novitiate,  noviciate  (no-vish'i-at),  n.  [=  P. 
noviciat  — Sp.  Pg.  novi'ciado  = It.  noviziato,  < 
ML.  novitiatus  ( novitiatu -),  a novitiate,  < L. 
(ML.)  novicius,  novitius,  a novice:  see  novice 
and  -ate%.]  j.  The  state  or  time  of  being  a 
novice ; time  of  initiation ; apprenticeship. 

He  must  have  passed  his  tirocinium  or  novitiate  in  sin- 
ning before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  or  pro- 
ficient. South. 

For  most  men,  at  all  events,  even  the  ablest,  a novitiate 
of  silence,  so  to  call  it,  is  profitable  before  they  enter  on 
the  business  of  life.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  77. 

Specifically  — 2.  The  period  of  probation  of  a 
young  monk  or  nun  before  finally  taking  the 
monastic  vows.  See  novice , 2. 

I am  he  who  was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhair, 
. . . hunted  round  to  the  place  in  which  I served  my  no- 
viciate. Scott,  Abbot,  xxxviii. 

3.  A novice  or  probationer. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  her  noviciate  and  Father  Francis. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  164. 

4.  The  house  or  separate  building,  in  connec- 
tion with  a convent,  in  which  the  novices  pass 
their  time  of  probation. 

novitioust  (no-vish'us),  a.  [<  L.  novicius,  novi- 
tius, new,  newly  arrived:  see  novice.]  Newly 
invented. 

What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome  is  as  [an] 
unwarrantable,  so  a novilious  interpretation. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 

novityt  (nov'i-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  novite,  noviteit  = 
Sp.  novedad  = Pg,  novidade  = It.  novitd,  < L. 
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novita(t-)s,  newness,  novelty,  < novus,  new:  see 
new.]  Newness;  novelty. 

The  novity  of  the  world,  and  that  it  had  a beginning,  is 
another  proof  of  a Deity,  and  his  being  author  and  maker 
of  it.  Evelyn,  True  Religion,  I.  67. 

novodamus  (no-vo-da'mus),  n.  [<  L.  de  novo 
damns, we  give  a grant  anew:  de  novo,  anew  (see 
de  novo)  ; damus,  1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  dare,, 
give:  see  date1.]  In  Scots  law,  a clause  sub- 
joined to  the  dispositive  clause  in  some  char- 
ters, whereby  the  superior,  whether  the  crown 
or  a subject,  grants  de  novo  (anew)  the  subjects, 
rights,  or  privileges  therein  described.  Such  a 
charter  may  he  granted  where  a vassal  believes  his  right 
defective,  but,  notwithstanding  its  name,  it  may  also  be 
a first  grant.  Imp.  Diet. 

Novo-Zelania  (n6"v6-ze-la'm-a),  n.  [NL.,  < E. 
New  Zealand.]  In  zodgeog.,  a faunal  area  of  the 
earth’s  land  surface  coincident  in  extent  with 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 

Novo-Zelanian  (n6"v6-ze-la'ni-an),  a.  [<  NL. 
Novo-Zelania  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  New 
Zealand:  as,  “the  Novo-Zelanian  provinces,” 
Huxley. 

novumt  (nd'vum),  n.  See  novem. 
novus  homo  (no'vus  ho'mo),  ti. ; pi.  novi  homi- 
nes (no'vi  hom'i-nez).  [L.,  a new  man:  see 
new  and  homo.]  Among  the  ancient  Bomans, 
one  who  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to 
distinction  without  the  aid  of  family  connec- 
tions. 

now  (nou),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  now,  non,  nu, 
< AS.  nu  = OS.  OPries.  nu  — D.  nu  = MLG.  nu 
— OHO.  MHG.  nu,  nu,  G.  nu  — Icel.  nu  = Sw. 
Dan.  nu  = Goth,  nu  = Gr.  vis  = Skt.  nu,  nu,  now ; 
also,  with  adverbial  addition,  MHG.  nuon,  G. 
nun  — OBulg.  nyne  = L.  nunc  for  *nunce  (<  *nun 
+ . ce , demonstrative  suffix)  = Gr.  vvv,  now.  Cf. 
new.]  I.  adv.  1.  At  the  present  point  of  time; 
at  the  present  time ; at  this  juncture. 

Nowe  this  geare  beginneth  for  to  frame. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  3. 
Elidure,  after  many  years  Imprisonment,  is  now  the  third 
time  seated  on  the  Throne.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Then,  nothing  but  rushes  upon  the  ground,  and  every 
thing  else  mean ; now,  all  otherwise. 

Pepys , Diary,  III.  62. 
I have  a patient  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  who  dis- 
charged blood  from  his  lungs  thirty  years  ago.  Arbuthnot. 

The  sunny  gardens.  . . opened  their  flowers  . . . in  the 
places  now  occupied  by  great  warehouses  and  other  mas- 
sive edifices.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 

2.  In  these  present  times ; nowadays. 

Before  this  worlds  great  frame,  in  which  al  tilings 
Are  now  containd,  found  any  being-place. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1.  23. 

3.  But  lately;  a little  while  ago. 

Ay  loved  he  that  lufly  lorde  of  his  lighte, 

That  vs  thus  mighty  has  made,  that  nowe  was  righte  noghte. 

York  Plays,  p.  3. 

They  that  but  now,  for  honour  and  for  plate, 

Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate. 

Waller , Late  War  with  Spain. 

4.  At  or  by  that  past  time  (in  vivid  narration) ; 
at  this  (or  that)  particular  point  in  the  course 
of  events ; thereupon ; then. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  349. 
The  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cavaliers 
now  hastened  with  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  seventy 
Moors.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  55. 

5.  Things  being  s6;  as  the  case  stands;  after 
what  has  been  said  or  done. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  249. 
How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a parasite 
and  a man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and  interest  look 
so  like  duty  and  affection  ? Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

6.  Used  as  an  emphatic  expletive  in  cases  of 
command,  entreaty, remonstrance,  and  the  like : 
as,  come,  nowy  stop  that! 

“Now,  trewly,”  seide  she,  “that  lady  were  nothinge  wise 
that  ther-of  yow  requered.’’  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  501. 
Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king  ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  306. 

By  now,  by  this  time.— Every  now  and  then.  See 
every l. — For  now,  for  the  present. 

No  word  of  visitation,  as  ye  love  me, 

And  so  for  now  I'le  leave  ye. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  i.  3. 
From  now,  from  now  on,  from  this  time.— Just  now. 
See  justi.— Now  and  again.  See  again. — Now  and 
nowt,  again  and  again. 

She  swowneth  now  and  now  for  lakke  of  blood. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  422. 
To  wattir  hem  eke  nowe  and  nowe  eftsones 
Wol  make  hem  soure. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
Now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another ; occasionally ; 
at  intervals ; here  and  there. 
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And  if  a straunger  syt  neare  thee,  ener  among  now  and  than 
Reward  thou  him  with  some  daynties : shew  thy  selfe  a 
Gentleman.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

A mead  here,  there  a heath,  and  now  and  then  a wood. 

Drayton. 

When  I am  now  and  then  alone,  and  look  back  upon  my 
past  life,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are 
many  faults  which  I committed  that  did  not  appear  to  me, 
even  until  I myself  became  a father. 

• Steele,  Spectator,  No.  263. 
Nowaterstt.  See  at  erst  (6),  under  erst.— Now.  . . now, 
at  one  time  ...  at  another  time ; sometimes  . . . some- 
times, alternately  or  successively. 

Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a welle. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  675. 
Thus  like  the  rage  of  fire  the  combat  burns, 

And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  2.- 

While  the  writers  of  most  other  European  countries  have 
had  their  periods  and  their  schools,  when  now  classic,  now 
romantic,  now  Gallic,  and  now  Gothic  influences  predomi- 
nated, . . . the  literature  of  England  has  never  submitted 
itself  to  any  such  trammels,  but  has  always  maintained  a 
self-guided,  if  not  a wholly  self-in  spired  existence. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  L 
[Similarly  now  . . . then. 

Now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  437.) 
Now  that,  seeing  that ; since.— Till  now,  until  the  pres- 
ent time. 

II.  conj.  1.  A con tinuative,  usually  introdu- 
cing an  inference  from  or  an  explanation  of 
what  precedes. 

Nowe  every  worde  and  sentence  hath  greet  cure. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  5. 

Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a rob- 
ber. John  xviii.  40. 

2.  Equivalent  to  now  that , with  omission  of  that. 
Now  persones  ban  parceyued  that  freres  parte  with  hem, 
Thise  possessioneres  preche  and  depraue  freres. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  143. 

Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxviL 

now  (nou),  n.  [<  now,  adv .]  The  present  time 
or  moment ; this  very  time. 

Yet  thus  receiving  and  returning  Bliss, 

In  this  gret  Moment,  in  this  golden  Noiv. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

An  everlasting  Noiv  reigns  in  nature,  which  hangs  the 
same  roses  on  our  bushes  which  charmed  the  Roman  and 
the  Chaldeean  in  their  hanging  gardens. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days,  p.  156. 

now  (nou),  a,.  [<  now,  adv.’]  Present.  [Now 

only  colloq.] 

Conduct  your  mistress  into  the  dining-room,  your  now 
mistress.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  3. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  noiv  Parliament,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  other  his  complices,  often  met  and  con- 
sulted in  a clandestine  Way.  Howell , Letters,  I.  iii.  29. 

Defects  seem  as  necessary  to  our  noiv  happiness  as  to 
their  opposites.  The  most  refulgent  colours  are  the  re- 
sult of  light  and  shadows. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxiv. 

nowadays  (nou'a-daz),  adv.  [Formerly  now  a 
days,  < ME.  now  a dayes , etc. ; < now  + adays.~\ 
In  these  days ; in  the  present  age : sometimes 
used  as  a noun. 

Now  a dayi8 1 lese  all  that  I wanne, 

Where  here  before  I was  a threfty  man. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1133. 

And  since  the  time  is  such,  euen  now  a dayes, 

As  hath  great  nede  of  prayers  truly  prayde, 

Come  forth,  my  priests,  and  I will  bydde  your  beades. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  74. 

For  they  now  a dayes  make  no  mention  of  Isaac,  as  if  he 
had  neuer  beene  borne.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  270. 

If  'tis  by  God  that  Kings  nowadays  reign,  'tis  by  God  too 
that  the  People  assert  their  own  Liberty. 

Milton,  Answer  to  Salmasius,  ii.  55. 

Methinks  the  lays  of  nowadays 
Are  painfully  in  earnest. 

F.  Locker,  The  Jester’s  Plea. 

noway  (no'wa),  adv.  [By  ellipsis  from  in  no 
way.]  In  no  way,  respect,  or  degree ; not  at  all. 
Tho’  deeply  wounded,  no-way  yet  dismay'd. 

Prior,  Odo  to  the  Queen,  st.  8. 

noways  (no'waz),  adv.  [By  ellipsis  from  in  no 
tvays.  Cf.  noway.]  Same  as  noway. 

These  are  secrets  which  we  can  no  ways  by  any  strength 
of  thought  fathom.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

nowed  (noud),  a.  [<  OF.  nou  (see  nowy),  knot,  + 
-ed2.]  In  her. , tied  in  a knot : said  of  a serpent 
used  as  a bearing,  the  tail  of  a heraldic  lion,  or 
the  like. 

Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  alion 
rampant,  Dan  a serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a sword  impale,  the 
point  erected,  &e.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  10. 

Nowel1,  Noel  (no'el),  n.  [<  ME.  nowel,  nowelle, 

< OF.  nowel,  nouel,  nocl,  F.  noel,  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  Christmas,  a Christmas  carol, = Sp  .natal, 
OSp.  nadal=z  Pg.  natal = It.  natale,  birthday,  esp. 
the  birthday  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  Christmas, 

< ML.  natale,  a birthday,  anniversary,  esp.  Na- 
tale Domini,  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  neut.  of  L. 
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natalis,  of  one’s  birth,  < natus , bom : see  natal*.  ] 
Christmas : a word  often  used  as  a burden  or 
an  exclamation  in  Christmas  songs;  hence,  a 
Christmas  carol,  properly  one  written  poly- 
phonically. 

Janus  sit  by  the  fvr  with  double  berd. 

And  drynketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wyn ; 

Biforu  hyra  stant  brawn  of  the  tusked  swyn, 

And  Nowel  crieth  every  lusty  man. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  L 527. 

The  first  Nowell  the  Angel  did  say 

Was  to  three  poor  shepherds  in  the  fields  as  they  lay ; 

In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping  their  sheep 

In  a cold  winter’s  night  that  was  so  deep. 

Nowell , Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 

Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  291. 

We  have  no  English  Noels  like  those  of  Eustache  du 
Caurroy.  Grove's  Diet.  Music,  IL  463. 

nowel2  (nou'el  or  no'el),  n.  [Var.  of  newel*. ] 
it.  An  obsolete  form  of  neicel1. — 2.  In  found- 
ing, the  inner  part  of  the  mold  for  eastings  of 
large  hollow  articles,  such  as  tanks,  cisterns, 
and  steam-engine  cylinders  of  large  size.  It 
answers  to  the  core  of  smaller  castings, 
nowhere  (no'hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  no  where,  no 
whar,  no  war,  no  hirer,  < AS.  nahweer,  < na,  no, 
+ hweer,  where:  see  mo1  and  where.']  Not  in 
any  situation  or  state;  in  no  place;  not  any- 
where ; by  extension,  at  no  time. 

They  holde  of  the  Venycyans,  and  I trowe  they  haue  two 
where  so  stronge  a place. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Tillotson. 

Though  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  was  known  in  the 
east  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  is  nowhere  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  is  so  exact  and  full  in  describing  all  the 
arts  he  knew.  Ames , Works,  II.  436. 

Such  idea  or  presentation  of  sense  is  nowhere,  for  it  does 
hot  exist  in  any  sense  of  the  word  whatever. 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  546. 

nowhither  (no'hwiTH'er),  adv.  [<  ME.  no  hwi- 
• der,  non  hwider,<.  AS.  na,  no,  + hwider,  whither.] 
Not  any  whither;  in  no  direction,  or  to  no 
place;  nowhere. 

Thy  servant  went  no  whither.  2 Ki.  v.  25. 

The  turn  which  leads  nowhither.  De  Quincey. 

nowise  (no'wiz),  adv.  [By  ellipsis  from  in  no 
wise.]  In  no  way,  manner,  or  degree;  in  no 
respect. 

He  will  have  fifty  deviations  from  a straight  line  to  make 
with  this  or  that  party,  as  he  goes  along,  which  he  can  no- 
wise avoid.  Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  i.  14. 

In  whom  too  was  the  eye  that  saw,  not  dim, 

The  natural  force  to  do  the  thing  he  saw, 

Nowise  abated.  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  324. 

nowlt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  noil. 
nowt,  n.  See  nout. 
nowthet,  adv.  See  nouthe. 
nowy  (nou'i),  a.  [<  OE.  none  (<  L.  nodatus), 
knotted,  < now,  a knot:  see  node.]  In  her. , 
having  a projection  or  small  convex  curvature 
near  the  middle : said  of  a heraldic  line,  or  of 
an  ordinary  or  subordinary  bounded  by  such  a 
line  or  lines. — Cross  nowy.  Seecrosst. — Cross  nowy 
quadrant.  See  cross'^.-  Fesse  nowy.  Same  as  fesse 
bottony  (Which  see,  under  fesse). 
nowyed  (nou'id),  a.  [Irreg.  < nowy  + -ed2.  Cf. 
nowed.]  In  her.,  having  a small  convex  projec- 
tion, but  elsewhere  than  in  the  middle Cross 

nowyed.  See  crash 

noxal  (nok'sal),  a.  [=  F.  noxal,  < L.  noxalis, 
relating  to  injury,  < noxa,  harm,  injury:  see 
noxious.]  In  Bom.  law,  relating  to  wrongful  in- 
jury or  nuisance. 

The  vendor  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  body  of  the 
same  stipulation  guaranteed  that  the  sheep  or  cattle  he 
was  selling  were  healthy  and  of  a healthy  stock  and  free 
from  faults,  and  that  the  latter  had  not  done  any  mischief 
for  which  their  owner  could  be  held  liable  in  a noxal  ac- 
tion. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  701. 

Noxal  action,  an  action  to  recover  damages  to  compen- 
sate the  plaintiff  for  injury  done  to  him  by  the  defendant, 
or  more  usually  by  the  property  or  the  slave  or  other  sub- 
ordinate of  the  defendant.— Noxal  surrender,  (a)  The 
transfer  to  the  injured  person  of  the  slave  or  the  thing 
by  which  the  injury  was  done  as  compensation  therefor. 
Hence — (6)  The  right,  which  came  to  be  acknowledged,  of 
making  such  a surrender  in  full  satisfaction,  and  the  con- 
sequent limitation  of  the  right  to  recover  damages  done 
by  a slave  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  slave. 

noxiallet,  a.  [ME.,  erroneously  for  *n octialle 
(*noctial),  cf.  ML.  noctianus,  of  the  night,  < L. 
nox  (noct-)  = E.  night:  see  night.]  Nightly; 
nocturnal. 

Whan  reste  and  slepe  y shulde  haue  noxtaUe, 

As  requereth  bothe  nature  and  kynde, 

Than  trobled  are  my  wittes  alle. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  43. 
noxious  (nok'shus),  a.  [=  Pg.  noxio,  < L.  noxi- 
us,  hurtful,  injurious,  < noxa,  hurt,  injury,  for 
*nocsa,  < nocere,  hurt,  injure : see  nocent.  Cf. 
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obnoxious.]  1.  Hurtful;  harmful;  baneful;  per- 
nicious : as,  noxious  vapors ; noxious  animals. 

Melancholy  is  a black  noxious  Humour,  and  much  an- 
noys the  whole  inward  Man.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  48. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  ’tis  sin  to  save ; 

This  only  just  prerogative  we  have. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xv. 


nubbin 

Abandone  it  or  escheue  it,  if  it  be  noyfull. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  L 24. 
noyingt,  n.  [<  ME.  noying , noyeng , verbal  n.  of 
noy,  v.j  Annoyance;  harm;  hurt. 

And  who  so  euer  beryth  of  the  same  erthe  vppon  bym 
is  saffely  assuryd  frome  noyeng  of  any  beste. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  54. 
In  the  physical  sciences  authority  has  greatly  lost  its  noyinglyf.  adv.  [ME.,  < nouinq , ppr.  of  noy , v.. 
noxious  influence.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  d.  299.  _lt  7 9 T y • J J 7 

m.  ■ ..  . , , _ ’ . ’ rv  ■ + -fy2.]  In  an  annoying  manner ; annoyingly. 

The  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  a choking  sensation  of  T . ...  . ...  ...  ® , 

the  lungs,  indicated  the  presence  of  noxious  gases.  , * . ve  nought  trespassed  ageyn  noon  of  these  iij.,  God 

Science  XIII  131  knowing,  and  yet  I am  foule  and  noysyngly  [read  noyyng • 
2f.  Guilty;  criminal.  ’ ' fy]  vexed  with  hem,  to  my  gret  unease.^^  jjetters  j 26. 

Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  justly  nnvW  rt  ftPP)  moil 
punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is  . 0 . 

committed.  Abp.  Bramhall , Answer  to  Hobbes.  U0yiii61ltt,  E^y  apheresis  from  annoy ment.] 

=Syn.  1.  Noxious,  Pernicious,  Noisome,  pestiferous,  pesti-  Annoyance.  Arnold, _Chron.,  p.  211. 
lent,  poisonous,  mischievous,  corrupting.  That  which  is  HOyOUS  (noi  us),  a.  [\  ME.  noyous , noyes ; by 
noxious  is  actively  and  energetically  harmful.  That  which  apheresis  from  annoy  ous.~\  Causing  annoy- 


is  pernicious  is  as  actively  destructive.  Noisome  and  nox- 
ious were  once  essentially  the  same  (see  Job  xxxi.  40,  mar- 
gin; Ps.  xci.  3;  Ezek.  xiv.  21),  but  noisome  now  suggests 
primarily  foulness  of  odor,  with  a secondary  noxiousness 
to  health.  Unwholesome  vapors  that  do  not  offend  the 
sense  of  smell  would  now  hardly  be  called  noisome. 


annoying;  troublesome;  grievous. 

Thou  art  noyous  for  to  carye. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  574. 


Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 

And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 

Else  noxious.  Cowper,  Task,  i. 


Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest,  or  take  repast, 

For  their  sharpe  wounds  and  noyous  injuries. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  16. 

noysauncet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nui- 
sance. 

Mttle  by  little  he  hadindulged  in  this  pernicious  habit,  T,ftvqino‘lv+  adv  Same  a<*  nnuinalu 
until  he  had  become  a confirmed  opium  eater  and  smoker.  n°ysinSiyT.  aav.  oame  asnoymgiy. 

O' Donovan,  Merv,  xxiii.  nozle,  nozzle1  (noz  1),  n.  [Formerly  also  nosle; 

★dim.  of  nose*.  Cf.  nuzzle.]  1.  The  nose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  The  projecting  spout  or  ventage  of 


Immediately  a place 

Before  his  eyes  appear’d,  sad,  noisome,  dark ; 

A lazar-house  it  seem’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  478. 

noxiously  (nok'shus-li),  adv.  In  a noxious  man- 
ner; hurtfully;  perniciously. 

noxiousness  (nok'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  noxious  or  hurtful ; harmfulness ; 
perniciousness:  as,  the  noxiousness  of  foul  air. 

The  unlawfulness  of  their  intermeddling  in  secular  af-  - 

fairs  and  using  civil  power,  and  the  noxiousness  of  their  nozle-block  (noz'l-blok), 
sitting  as  members  in  the  lords’ house,  and  judges  in  that  ■ - ” 

high  court,  etc.  Wood,  Athenee  Oxon.,  II.  48. 

noyt  (noi),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  noyen , noien,  nuyen  ; by 
apheresis  from  annoy,  v .]  * To  annoy;  trouble; 
vex;  afflict;  hurt;  damage. 

I am  noyed  of  newe, 

That  blithe  may  I no3t  be.  ~ ~ 7 

York  Plays,  p.  147.  nozzle*  n.  See  node. 

By  mean  whereof  the  people  andyountre  was  sore  vexed  5r^^oi  ® \L  ^ V ^ muzzle, 

and  noyed  vnder  v.  kynges.  * ~ " £Xi"7' 


something;  a terminal  pipe  or  part  of  a pipe: 
as,  the  nozle  of  a bellows. — 3.  Same  as  socket , 
as  of  a candlestick.— Nozle  of  a steam-engine.  ( a ) 

The  steam-port  of  a cylinder.  (6)  That  part  in  which  are 
placed  the  valves  that  open  and  close  the  communication 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler  and  condenser  in 
condensing  engines,  and  between  the  cylinder  and  boiler 
and  atmosphere  in  high-pressure  engines. 

lozle-block  (noz'l-blok),  n.  A block  in  which 
two  bellows-nozles  unite.  E.  IL  Knight. 
nozle-mouth  (noz'l-mouth),  n.  The  aperture 
or  opening  of  a nozle ; a twyer  in  a forge  or 
melting-furnace. 

nozle-plate  (noz'l-plat),  n.  In  a steam-engine, 
a seat  for  a poppet-valve. 


N.S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  New  Style,  and  (6) 
★of  New  Series. 

nschiego,  v.  [African.]  A kind  of  ape  resem- 
bling the  chimpanzee,  by  some  considered  a 
distinct  species,  but  probably  a mere  variety 
of  the  latter. 

nsunnu,  n.  [Native  name.]  A kind  of  kob  or 
water-antelope  of  Africa,  Kobus  leucotis.  See 

noyt  (noi),  n.  [<  ME.  noy,  nuy,  nwy,  newe,  nye; 

by  apheresis  from  annoy,  ».]  That  which  an-  N.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Testament. 
noys  or  vexes;  trouble;  affliction;  vexation,  nut,  An^early  Middle  English  form  of  won). 


Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  xxvi. 
All  that  no/yd  his  heavie  spright 
Well  search t,  eftsoones  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  salves  and  med’eines.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  24. 
In  Denmarke  were  full  noble  conquerours 
In  time  past,  full  worthy  warriours  : 

Which  when  they  had  their  marchants  destroyed, 

To  pouerty  they  fell,  thus  were  they  noyed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  195. 


That  myne  angwisshe  and  my  noyes 
Are  nere  at  an  ende.  York  Plays , p.  245. 

Now  God  in  nwy  to  Noe  con  speke, 

Wylde  wrakful  worde3  in  his  wylle  greued. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  301. 

Nor  fruitlesse  breed  of  lamhes  procures  my  noy. 

Lodge,  Forbonius  and  Prisceria.  ( Nares .) 

noyade  (nwo-yad'),  n.  [F.,  < noyer,  OF.  neier, 
nier  — Pr.  negar,  < ML.  necare,  drown,  a par- 
ticular use  of  L.  necare,  kill.]  The  act  of  put- 
ting to  death  by  drowning ; specifically,  a mode 
of  executing  persons  during  the  reign  of  terror 
in  France,  practised  by  the  revolutionary  agent 
Carrier  at  Nantes  toward  the  close  of  1793  and 
the  beginning  of  1794.  The  prisoners,  having  been 
bound,  were  embarked  in  a vessel  with  a movable  bottom, 
which  was  suddenly  opened  when  the  vessel  reached  the 
middle  of  the  Loire,  thus  precipitating  the  condemned 
persons  into  the  water. 

That  unnatural  orgy  which  leaves  human  noyades  and 
fusillades  far  behind  in  ingrained  ferocity. 

G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout’s  Calendar,  p.  159. 

noyancet  (noi'ans),;;.  [Al&onoiance ; byaphere- 
sis  from  annoyance.]  Annoyance ; trouble. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  hound  . . . 

To  keep  itself  from  noyance. 


HU  (uu),  n.  The  Greek  letter  v,  corresponding 
to  the  English  n. 

nuance  (nii-ons'),  n.  [F.,  shading,  shade,  < 
nuer,  shade,  < nue,  a cloud,  < L.  miles,  a cloud.] 
1.  Any  one  of  the  different  gradations  by 
which  a color  passes  from  its  lightest  to  its 
darkest  shade ; a shade  of  difference  or  varia- 
tion in  a color. — 2.  A delicate  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  anything,  as  perceived  by  any  of  the 
senses  or  by  the  intellect : as,  nuances  of  sound 
or  of  expression. 

He  has  the  enviable  gift  of  expressing  his  exact  thoughts 
even  to  the  finest  nuance,  and  always  in  a manner  that 
charms  a critical  reader.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  302. 

Both  excel  in  the  fine  nuances  of  social  distinction.- 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  300. 
3.  In  music:  (a)  A shading  or  coloring  of  a 
phrase  or  passage  by  variations  either  of  tempo 
or  of  force.  Such  effects  are  often  indicated  by  various 
arbitrary  marks  or  by  Italian  or  other  terms,  called  marks 
of  expression,  but  the  more  delicate  are  left  to  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  performer.  The  treatment  of  subtle  nu- 
ances is  the  test  of  executive  and  artistic  power,  (ft)  A 
florid  vocal  passage ; fioritura. 


[An  unwar- 
ranted use.]* 

Sir.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3 13.  ntl1)  (nuH  »•  [A  simplified  spelling  of  hnub, 
noyau  (nwo-yo'),  n.  [F.,  a kernel,  nucleus:  see  -fno^  T A kn(*  > y>™tub"aIlce' 

newel1.]  A cordial  made  by  redistilling  spirit  in  2/  In,  COtt°T  A f A 

which  have  been  macerated  orange-peel  and  lAA  Ah  ti?  5 & °t;  kDub’-3- 

the  kernels  of  fruits,  such  as  peaches  and  apri-  , , ’ ’ s1”1,  , 

s&SffiH  - “““  **« 

■ssa  &+„r-sv£rsi.'“'-to" 

The  north  is  a noyer  to  grass  of  all  suites,  . . . T . „ . . ....... 

The  east  a destroyer  to  herb  and  all  fruits.  _ com^ort  I shall  have  when  you  are  is  that 

Tusscr,  Properties  of  Winds.  *1  £ave  y°u  g°od  advice.  Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  iv.  2. 

noyfult,  a.  [<  noy  + -fid.]  Annoying;  hurt-  nubbin  (nub'in),  n.  [F  or  *nubbing,  dim.  of  nub.] 
ful.  A small  or  imperfect  ear  of  maize.  [Colloq., 

Thus  do  ye  recken ; but  I feare  ye  come  of  clerus, 

A very  noyfuU  worme,  as  Aristotle  sheweth  us.  Little  nubbins  [of  early  corn],  with  not  more  than  a dozen 

Bale,  Kynge  Johan,  p.  86.  ( HalliweU .)  grains  to  the  ear.  Mrs.  Terhune,  The  Hidden  Path. 


nubble 
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nucleolus 


nubble1  (nub'l),  n.  [A  yar.  of  nobble,  dim.  of 
nob,  nub.)  A nub.  The  name  nubble  is  applied 
to  a rocky  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  at 
York. 

nubble2t  (nub'l),  v,  t.  [Freq.  of  nub,  *Tcnub,  v. : 
see  nub,  v.  Cf.  LG.  nubben,  knock.]  To  beat 
or  bruise  with  the  fist. 

I nubbled  him  so  well  favouredly  with  my  right,  that 
you  could  see  no  Eyes  he  had  for  the  Swellings. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  Notes,  II.  456. 

nubbly  (nub'li),  a.  [<  nubble 1 + -y1.]  Full  of 
nubs,  knots,  or  protuberances. 

Ungainly,  nubbly  fruit  it  was. 

11.  D.  Blactcrnare,  Christowell,  xxxvL  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

nubby  (nub'i),  a.  [<  nub  + -y1.  Cf.  knobby .] 
Full  of  entanglements  or  imperfections ; lumpy : 
as,  dirty,  nubby  cotton. 

nubecula  (nu-bek'u-la),  n. ; pi.  nubeculce  (-le). 
[NL.,  < L.  nubecula,  a little  cloud,  dim.  of  nubes, 
acloud:  see  nubilous.)  1.  [cap.)  In  astron.,  one 
of  two  remarkable  clusters  of  nebula)  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  Nubecula  Major  and  Nu- 
becula Minor,  also  known  as  the  Magellanic 
clouds  (which  see,  under  Magellanic). — 2.  In 
patliol. : (a)  A speck  or  cloud  in  the  eye.  (b)  A 
cloudy  appearance  in  urine  as  it  cools ; cloudy 
matter  suspended  in  urine, 
nubecule  (nu'be-kul),  n.  [=  F.  nubecule  = It.  nu- 
becula, < L.  nubecula,  dim.  of  titties,  a cloud.]  An 
isolated  diminutive  mass  of  clouds ; a cloudlet, 
nubia  (nu'bi-a),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  nubes,  acloud.] 
A wrap  of  soft  fleecy  material  worn  about  the 
head  and  neck;  a cloud. 

Nubian  (nu'bi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  Nubia, 
Nubia,  < L.  Nubw,  Gr.  N ov/Jai,  the  Nubians.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nubia,  a region  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  south  of  Egypt 
proper.  The  name  is  merely  geographical,  Nu- 
bia never  having  existed  as  a distinct  country. 

M.  Eug  ne  Revillout  has  been  reading  the  Nubian  in- 
scriptions of  Phil*.  Contemporary  Rev.,  HI.  902. 

II.  it.  1.  One  of  a race  inhabiting  Nubia,  of 
mixed  descent. — 2.  In  the  Nile  valley,  a negro 
slave : from  the  large  number  of  slaves  at  one 
time  brought  from  Nubia, 
nubiferous  (nu-bif 'e-rus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  nubifero, 

< L.  nubifer,  cloud-bearing,  cloud-capped,  < 
nubes,  a cloud,  + ferre  = E.  hear1.]  Bringing 
or  producing  clouds. 

nubigenous  (nu-bij'e-nus),  a.  [=  Pg.  nubigena, 

< L.  nubigena,  cloud-born,  < nubes,  a cloud,  + 
-genus,  born:  see  -genous.2  Prodnced  by  clouds. 

nubilatet  (nu'bi-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  nubilare,  pp. 
nubilatus,  make  cloudy,  be  cloudy,  < nubilus, 
cloudy,  overcast:  see  nubilous.)  To  cloud. 
Bailey. 

nubile  (nu'bil),  a.  [=  F.  nubile  = Sp.  nubil  = 
Pg.  nubil  = It.  nubile,  < L.  nubilis,  marriage- 
able, < nubere,  cover,  veil  oneself,  as  a bride, 
hence  wed,  marry.  ] Of  an  age  suitable  for  mar- 
riage; marriageable. 

The  Couslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  dress’d 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  Virgin’s  Breast.' 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

nubility  (nu-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  nubiliU  = Pg.  nu- 
bilidade ; as  nubile  + -ity.)  The  state  of  being 
nubile  or  marriageable.  [Rare.] 

Unhealthy  conditions  force  the  young  into  premature 
nubility ; marriage  takes  place  between  mere  lads  and 
lasses.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVT.  213. 

nubiloset  (nu'bi-los),  a.  [<  LL.  nubilosus, 
cloudy:  see  nubilous.)  Cloudy;  abounding  in 
clouds. 

nubilous  (nu'bi-lus),  a.  [<  F.  nubileux  = Sp. 
nubloso  = Pg.  It.  nnbiloso,  < LL.  nubilosus, 
cloudy,  < L.  nubilus,  overcast,  cloudy,  < nubes, 
a cloud,  = Skt.  nabltas,  a cloud,  akin  to  nebula, 
mist,  cloud:  see  nebule.)  Cloudy;  overcast; 
gloomy.  Bailey, 

nucaiaentt  (nu'ka-ment),  n.  [<  L.  nucamentum, 
anything  shaped  like  a nut,  hence  a fir-cone,  < 
nux  (bmc-),  a nut:  see  nucleus .]  In  bot.,  an 
ament ; a catkin. 

nucamentaceous  (nuka-men-ta'shius),  a.  [< 
nucament  + -aceous.)  In  bot. : (of)  Pertaining  to 
a nucament  or  catkin.  ( b)  Nut-like  in  character, 
nucelius  (nu-sel'us),  n. ; pi.  nucelli  (-1).  [NL., 

< L.  micella,  a little  nut,  dim.  of  nux  ( nuc -),  nut : 
see  nucleus.)  In  bot.,  the  body  of  the  ovule 
containingthe  embryo-sao;  the  phanerogamic 
macrospore.  The  ovules  arise  as  minute  protuberances 
at  definite  points  upon  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  and  consist, 
in  the  center  of  the  elevation,  of  a conical  or  spheroidal 
mass  of  cells,  called  the  nucelius.  This  is  afterward  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  internments  of  the  seed. 

nucha  (nu'ka),  n. ; pi.  nuchw  (-ke).  [ML.:  see 
nuke.)  1.  The  nape  or  upper  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  next  to  the  hind-head. — 2.  In  entom.,  the 


neck  of  the  metanotum ; the  part  of  the  thorax 
to  which  is  joined  the  petiole  of  the  abdomen. 
— Fascia  nuchae.  See  fascia .—  Ligamentum  nuchae. 
See  ligamentum. 

nuchadiform  (nu'ka-di-f6rm),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
ML.  nucha,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In  ichth., 
having  the  body  largest  at  the  nape ; deep  or 
high  just  behind  the  head.  It  is  exemplified 
in  a fish  of  the  genus  Leiognathus  and  in  the 

j'Congiopodidse.  Gill. 

nuchal  (nu'kal),  a.  [<  nucha  + -al.)  1.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  nucha  or  nape : as,  the  nuchal 
muscles. — 2.  Inentom.:  (a)  Situated  superiorly, 
just  behind  the  head : said  especially  of  orna- 
ments, processes,  etc.,  on  an  insect-larva.  (6) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metanotal  nucha. — 
Nuchal  ligament.  See  ligamentum  nuchae,  under  liga- 
mentum.— Nuchal  tentacles,  thread  like  organs  which 
can  be  protruded  from  the  neck,  found  in  certain  cater- 
pillars. They  often  emit  a disagreeable  scent,  and  are 
supposed  to  serve  for  driving  away  ichneumons  or  other 
enemies. 

nuchicartilage  (nu-ki-kiir'ti-laj),  n.  [<  ML.  nu- 
cha, q.  v.,  + E.  cartilage.)  The  nuchal  carti- 
lage, lamella,  or  plate  of  many  cephalopods,  as 
Nautilus  and  Sepia,  a hard  formation  of  the 
integument  in  the  middle  of  the  nuchal  region. 

nuciferous  (nu-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  mix  (nuc-), 
a nut,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.)  Bearing  or  produ- 
cing nuts.  Bailey,  1731. 

nuciform  (nu'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  nux  (nuc-),  a 
nut,  + forma,  form.]  In  bot.,  resembling  a 
nut;  nut-shaped. 

Nucifraga  (nu-sif 'ra-ga),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  nuci- 
fragus : see  nucifrago'us.)  A genus  of  corvine 


European  Nutcracker  [ Nucifraga  cary oca tactes). 

birds,  or  Corvidce,  intermediate  in  some  re- 
spects between  crows  and  jays ; the  nutcrack- 
ers. There  are  several  species,  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  best -known  of  which  is  N.  caryoca- 
tactes.  See  nutcracker. 

nucifrage  (nu'si-fraj),  n.  The  nutcracker,  Nu- 
cifraga caryocatactes. 

UUcifragOUS  (nu-sif'ra-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  nucifra- 
gus,  < L.  nux  (nuc-),  a nut,  + frangere  ( if  frag), 
break : see  fragile.)  Having  the  habit  of  crack- 
ling nuts,  as  a bird. 

nucleal  (nu'kle-al),  a.  [<  nucleus  + -al.)  Same 
as  nuclear.  [Hare-.] 

nuclear  (nu'kle-ar),  a.  [<  nucleus  + -ar3.] 
Pertaining  to  a nucleus;  having  the  character 
of  a nucleus;  constituted  by  or  constituting  a 
nucleus ; endoplastic. — Nuclear  matrix  or  fluid, 
that  portion  of  the  nucleus  in  which  the  chromatin  is 
embedded ; the  achromatin.  Also  called  nucleoplasm. 
See  karyoplasm. — Nuclear  membrane,  network.  See 
nucleus,  1 (5). 

nucleate  (nu'kle-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nucleated, 
ppr.  nucleating.'  [<  L.  nucleatus,  pp.  of  (LL.) 
nucledre,  become  like  a kernel,  become  hard,  .< 
nucleus,  a little  nut,  a kernel:  see  nucleus.)  I. 
trans.  To  form  into  or  about  a nucleus. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  a nucleus;  gather  about 
a nucleus  or  center. 

nucleate  (nu'kle-at),  a,  [<  L.  nucleatus,  having 
a kernel : see  the  verb.]  Having  a nucleus : as, 
+a  nucleate  cell;  nucleate  protoplasm, 
nucleated  (nu'kle-a-ted),  a.  [< nucleate  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  nucleate. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of 
all  life.  Huxley , Lay  Sermons,  p.  129. 

The  nucleated  cell  in  which  all  life  originates. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.t  XXXIX.  91. 
nuclei,  n.  Plural  of  nucleus. 
nucleiferous  (nu-kle-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  nucleus, 
a kernel,  + ferre  =’E.  iear1.)  Bearing  or  con- 
taining a nucleus  or  nuclei, 
nucleiform  (nu'kle-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  nucleus,  a 
kernel,  + forma,  form.]  In  bot.  and  sodl. : (a) 


Formed  like  a nucleus,  (b)  In  the  shape  of  a 
rounded  tubercle:  applied  in  botany  to  the 
apothecia  of  certain  lichens.  Also  nucleoid. 
nuclein  (nu'kle-in),  b.  [<  L.  nucleus,  a nucleus, 
+ -in2.]  A substance  occurring  in  cell  nuclei  in 
combination  with  albumin,  as  a nucleoproteid. 

In  this  form  nucleins  are  the  most  important  constituents 
of  nuclear  structures.  They  contain  phosphorus,  and  on 
decomposition  give  rise  to  albumin  and  nncleinic  acids, 
from  which  latter  in  tn-o  the  xanthin  bases  a-e  deri"  1 

nucleobranch  (nu'kle-o-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [Cf. 
Nucleobranchiata.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Nu- 
cleobrancliiata,  or  having  their  characters ; het- 
eropodous. 

II.  b.  A member  of  the  Nucleobranchiata;  a 
heteropod. 

Nucleobranchiata  (nu//kle-o-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL. : see  nucleobrancliiate .]  A group  of 
mollusks:  used  with  various  senses,  (a)  In  De 
Blainville’s  classiiication  (1824),  the  last  one  of  five  orders 
of  the  second  section  of  his  Paracephalophora  monoiea, 
divided  into  two  families,  Nectopoda  and  Pteropoda.  The 
term  is  generally  held  to  be  a synonym  of  IJeteropoda,  hut 
it  is  partly  a Bynonym  of  Pteropoda.  and  1 liese  two  groups 
are  not  exactly  distinguished  in  the  two  families  into 
which  the  author  divides  his  nucleobranehs  Moreover, 
the  order  does  not  contain  the  genus  Lavolinia,  whieh’is 
pteropodous,  and  does  contain  the  genus  Argonauta, 
which  is  cephalopodous.  It  therefore  corresponds  to  no 
natural  group,  and  is  disused.  Fee  A ectopoda  and  Hetero- 
poda.  (b)  By  some  recent  conchologists  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  Heteropoda. 

nucleobranchiate  (nu"kle-d-brang'ki-at),  a. 

[<  NL.  nucleobranchiatus,  < L.  nucleus,  a little 
nut,  a kernel,  + Gr.  fipayxta,  gills.]  Having  the 
gills  or  branchiaa  massed  in  the  shell  like  the 
kernel  of  a nut;  nucleobranch. 
Nucleobranchiaae  (nu"kle-o-brang'ki-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Nucleobrancli(iata)  + -idee.)  A 
family  of  mollusks,  practically  equivalent  to 
the  order  Heteropoda,  but  containing  also  the 
genus  Sagitta. 

nucleochylema  (nu"kle-o-ki-le'ma),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  nucleus,  a kernel,  + Gr.  "juice.]  The 
nuclear  sap  which  fills  the  spaces  in  nucleo- ' 
hyaloplasm.  Micros.  Science,  XXX.  ii.  211. 
micleohyaloplasm  (nu"kle-o-hi'a-lo-plazm),  n. 
[<  L.  nucleus,  a kernel,  + E.  hyaline  + (proto)- 
plasm.)  That  feebly  staining  intermediate 
substance  which  with  chromatin  forms  the 
threads  of  the  nuclear  network ; parachroma- 
tin;  linin. 

The  author  prefers  to  speak  of  the  Nucleohyaloplasm, 
with  Schwarz,  as  Linin.  Nature,  XXXIX.  5. 

nucleoid  (nu'kle-oid),  a,  [<  L.  nucleus,  a kernel, 
+ -oid.)  Same  as  nucleiform. 
nucleolar  (nu'kle-6-lar),  a.  [<  nucleolus  + -err3.] 
Pertaining  to  or  Having  the  character  of  a nu- 
cleolus; forming  or  formed  by  a nucleolus ; en- 
doplastnlar. 

However,  theultimatefateof  these  diverticula  contain- 
ing nucleolar  portions  is  1o  become  cells  of  the  follicular 
epithelium.  R.  Bcharff,  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  60. 

nucleolate  (nu'kle-o-lat),  a.  [<  nucleolus  + 
-ote1.]  Having  a nucleolus  or  nucleoli, 
nucleolated  (nu'kle-o-la-ted),  a.  [<  nucleolate 
+ -ed2.]  Some  as' nucleolate. 
nucleole  (nu'kle-ol),  n.  [=  F.  nucleole,  < L.  nu- 
cleolus, dim.  of  nucleus,  a little  nut, kernel:  see 
nucleus.)  A nucleolus, 
nucleoli,  n.  Plural  of  nucleolus. 
nucleolid  (nu'kle-o-lid ),  n.  [<  nucleolus  + -id2.] 
A corpuscle  which  resembles  a nucleolus. 

The  typical  nuclear  network  I of  the  mid-gut  epithelium] 

. . . is  frequently  exhibited  : often  complicated,  however, 
by  the  presence  of  nudedids  or  nucleolus  like  bodies. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  232. 
nucleoline  (nu'kle-o-lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  bw- 
cleolinus,  q.  v.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a nu- 
cleolinus. 

II.  n.  A nucleolinus. 

nucleolinus  (nu  kle-o-ll'nus),  n. ; pi.  nucleolini 
(-ni).  [NL.,  < nucleolus,  q.  v.]  The  nucleus  of 

a nucleolus;  the  germinal  point  observable  in 
some  egg-cells  within  the  germinal  spot,  which 
is  itself  contained  in  the  proper  nucleus  of  such 
an  ovum. 

nucleolite  (nu'kle-o-lit),  b.  A fossil  sea-urchin 
of  the  genus  Nucleolitcs. 

Nucleolites  (nu  klc-o-li'tez),  v.  [NL.,<  L.  nu- 
cleolus, a little  nut  (see  nucleole),  + -ites,  E. 
-ffe2  ] A genus  of  fossil  sea-urchins  of  the  or- 
der Spatangoidea,  chiefly  of  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous age.  Equivalent  to  Echinobrissus. 
nucleolus  (nu-kle'o-lus),  n.;  pi.  nucleoli  (-11). 
[NL.,  < L.  nucleolus,  Aim.  of  nucleus,  a little  nut: 
see  nucleole .]  1.  In  zoo!.,  the  nucleus  of  a nu- 

cleus ; one  of  the  rounded  deeply  staining  struc- 
tures found  in  the  nucleus  of  a cell.  The  relation 
they  bear  to  the  nuclear  network  is  still  uncertain.  Some 
consider  them  as  distinct  from  the  nuclear  network  (Flem- 
ming); others  consider  them  as  merely  thickened  knots  of 


nucleolus 

the  network  (Klein).  The  nucleolus  of  the  human  ovum 
was  discovered  by  Wagner  in  1836,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
called  the  spot  of  Wagner  in  anatomical  text-books.  See 
cut  under  cell,  5. 

A large,  clear,  spherical  nucleus  is  seen  in  the  interior 
of  the  nerve-cell ; and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a well-defined 
Bmall  round  particle,  the  nucleolus. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  187. 

2f.  Specifically,  in  Infusoria , a minute  parti- 
cle attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  nucleus  (or 
“ ovary”),  formerly  supposed  to  function  as  a 
testicle.  But  since  it  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
nucleolus  to  be  contained  within  a nucleus,  these  so- 
called  nucleoli  of  protozoans  are  now  differently  inter- 
preted, and  called  paranuclei.  See  paranucleus. 

3.  In  hot.,  a small  solid  rounded  granule  or 
particle  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus.  There 
may  be  several  nucleoli  in  each  nucleus, 
nucleoplasm  (nu'kle-o-plazm),  n.  [<  L.  nucleus , 
a kernel,  + NL.  plasma  = E.  plasm.']  The 
more  fluid  part  of  the  nucleus,  found  between 
the  nuclear  threads.  See  nucleus , 1 (a). 
nucleoplasmic  (niPkle-o-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  nu- 
cleoplasm + -ic.j  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  nucleoplasm.  Same  as  *karyoplasmic . 
nucleospindle  (nu'kle-6-spin^dl),  n.  [<  L.  nu- 
cleus., a kernel,  + E.’  spindle. J The  nucleus- 
spindle  ; a fusiform  figure  occurring  in  karyo- 
kinesis,  formed  of  striated  achromatin  figures, 
^.and  often  bearing  pole-stars  at  each  pole, 
nucleus  (nu'kle-us),  n. ; pi.  nuclei  (-1).  [<  L. 
nucleus , a little  nut,  a kernel,  the  stone  of  a 
fruit,  for  *nuculeus  (cf.  equiv.  nucula ),  dim.  of 
nux  ( nuc -),  a nut.  Not  related  to  E.  nut.]  1. 
A kernel ; hence,  a central  mass  about  which 
matter  is  collected,  or  to  which  accretion  is 
made ; any  body  or  thing  that  serves  as  a cen- 
ter of  aggregation  or  assemblage ; figuratively, 
something  existing  as  an  initial  or  focal  point 
or  aggregate : as,  a nucleus  of  truth ; a nucleus 
of  civilization. 

Then,  such  stories  get  to  be  true  in  a certain  sense,  and 
indeed  in  that  sense  may  be  called  true  throughout ; for 
the  very  nucleus,  the  fiction  in  them,  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  the  heart  of  man  in  a way  that  cannot  be  imitated 
of  malice.  Hawthorne,  Septimius  Jb’elton,  p.  111. 

The  regiments  fashioned  by  his  [Cromwell’s]  master 
hand,  steady,  perfectly  ordered,  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
cause,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  far-famed  Ironsides. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  465. 

(a)  In  Mol.,  the  kernel  of  a cell,  in  general;  a central  or 
interior  differentiated  mass  of  protoplasm,  found  in  near- 
ly all  cells,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  consisting  of  an  ellip- 
tical or  spherical  body  composed  of  (1)  a nuclear  mem- 
brane, (2)  nuclear  network,  and  (3)  nuclear  sap,  and 
containing  nucleoli.  The  nuclear  network  is  made  up  of 
threads  or  fibrils  which  are  composed  of  a deeply  staining 
part,  “chromatin,”  and  a feebly  staining  intermediate 
substance,  “ linin’’  or  parachromatin  (nucleohyaloplasm). 
In  the  meshes  of  the  network  is  found  the  more  fluid  part 
of  the  nucleus,  the  nuclear  sap  (karyolymph,  karyochy- 
lema,  paralinin).  Nucleoplasm,  according  to  Carnoy, 
consists  of  a plastin  network  and  a granular  fluid,  “ en- 
chylema.”  The  nuclear  membrane  is  considered  by  some 
observers  to  be  an  inner  limiting  layer  of  cell-protoplasm 
surrounding  the  nucleus,  by  others  to  be  a condensation 
of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nuclear  network.  There 
maybe  but  one  nucleus  or  several  nuclei  in  one  cell ; and 
a nucleus  may  be  nucleolate  or  not.  Nuclei  are  generally 
proportioi  ate  in  size  to  the  cell  containing  them ; in  some 
instances,  however,  they  form  almost  the  entire  cell-mass. 
A structural  difference  between  the  nucleus  and  the  rest 
of  the  cell-protoplasm  is  indicated  by  its  greater  resist- 
ance to  powerful  reagents,  and  by  its  varied  reaction  with 
stains.  Functionally,  the  nucleus  is  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  cell,  as  it  is  here  that  the  complex  series  of 
changes  known  as  karyokinesis  takes  place,  resulting  in 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  followed  by  the  division 
of  the  cell.  This  process  of  mitotic  or  indirect  cell-divi- 
sion iB  found  in  nearly  all  cells,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  fetal  or  adult,  normal  or  pathological.  Instances 
of  cell-division  not  mitotic  have,  however,  been  noted. 
The  nucleus  of  the  human  ovum  was  discovered  by  Pur- 
kin  je  in  1825,  and  hence  is  often  called  the  corpuscle  of 
Purkinje.  Its  usual  name  in  text-books  of  anatomy  is  ger- 
minal vesicle.  See  cut  under  cell,  5.  (6)  In  zool.\  (1)  In 

ascidians,  the  alimentary  and  reproductive  viscera  collec- 
tively, when  these  are  aggregated  into  a mass, as  in  the  salps. 
(2)  In  protozoans,  a spherical,  ovoid,  or  variously  shaped 
body  intimately  concerned  with  the  metabolic  and  repro- 
ductive functions  of  the  organism.  (3)  In  echinoderms, 
the  madreporiform  body,  (c)  In  anat.,  a collection  of 
ganglion-cells  in  the  brain  or  other  portion  of  the  cere- 
brospinal axis.  ( d ) In  conch.,  the  embryonic  shell  which 
remains  at  the  apex  of  the  mature  shell,  as  of  a gastro- 
pod ; also,  the  initial  point  from  which  the  operculum  of 
a gastropod  grows.  See  protoconch,  (e)  A body  having  a 
stronger  or  weaker  attraction  for  the  gas,  vapor,  or  salt 
of  a solution  than  for  the  liquid  part  of  it,  and  therefore 
modifying  by  its  presence  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points. 
Rossiter.  (f)  In  astron.,  the  bright  central  point  usually 
present  in  the  head  of  a comet  and  often  in  a nebula. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  gastropods;  same  as 
Columbella.  Fabricius , 1822 — Accessory  auditory 
nucleus,  the  group  of  ganglion-cells  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lateral  and  median  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Also  called  anterior  auditory  nucleus,  lateral  nucleus  of  the 
■medial  root,  ganglion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  nucleus  accesso- 
rius acustici,  and  nucleus  cochlearis. — Amygdaloid  nu- 
cleus. Same  as  amygdala,  4.— Caudate  nucleus.  See 
caudate.— Cervical  nucleus,  a group  of  ganglion-cells 
opposite  the  origin  of  the  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth 
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cervical  nerves,  and  corresponding  in  position  to  Clarke’s 
column.— Clavate  nucleus.  See  davate i.— External 
accessory  olivary  nucleus,  a short  band  of  gray  matter 
in  the  reticularis  grisea,  j ust  dorsad  of  the  nucleus  olivaris. 
Also  called  superior  or  lateral  accessory  olivary  nucleus.— 
Inferior  auditory  nucleus,  that  part  of  the  accessory 
nucleus  which  lies  between  the  two  auditory  roots.— 
Inner  accessory  olivary  nucleus,  an  elongated  col- 
lection of  gray  matter  lying  just  behind  the  pyramid 
and  to  the  inner  ventral  side  of  the  (lower)  olive.  Also 
called  anterior  accessory  olivary  nucleus  and  pyramidal 
nucleus.— Lenticular  nucleus.  See  le nticular. — N uclei 
arcuati,  small  collections  of  gray  matter  near  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  pyramid,  beneath  and  among  the 
external  arcuate  fibers.  The  largest  gioup  forms  the 
nucleus  arcuatus  triangularis,  or  nucleus  arciformis , or 
nucleus  pyramidalis  anterior.  Also  called  nuclei  of  the 
superficial  arcuate  fibers. — Nuclei  lemnisti  medialis, 
small  groups  of  ganglion-cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lemniscus  medialis.  — Nucleus  abducentis,  the 
nucleus  of  origin  of  the  abducens  nerve,  a round  mass 
of  gray  matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  near  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  not  far  from  the  middle 
t line.— Nucleus  amuiguus,  a tract  of  large  ganglion-cells 
’ in  the  substantia  reticularis  grisea  of  the  oblongata.  It 
furnishes  fibers  to  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeus ; other 
fibers  from  it  turn  toward  the  raphe.  It  is  continued  up- 
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ralis, and  upper  or  superior  olivary  body  or  olive. — Nucleus 
pontiS,  or,  in  the  plural,  nuclei  pontis,  gray  matter 
with  numerous  small  nerve-cells  included  between  the 
fibers  of  the  ventral  or  crustal  part  of  the  pons. — Nucleus 
reticulaiis  tegmemi  pontis,  an  assemblage  of  scatter- 
ed ganglion- cells  in  the  pons,  on  both  sides  of  the  raphe, 
between  the  lemniscus  and  the  postei  ior  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculus, and  cerebralward  from  the  nucleus  centralis  in- 
ferior.—Nucleus  tecti,  a small  mass  of  gray  matter  in 
the  white  center  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vermis  of  the 
cerebellum,  close  to  the  median  line  on  either  side.  Also 
called  roof-nucleus,  nucleus  fastigii,  and  substantia  ferru- 
ginea  superior.— Nucleus  trapezii,  ganglion-cells  scat- 
tered among  the  fibers  of  the  trapezium,  ^lso  called  nu- 
cleus trapezoides. -Principal  auditory  nucleus,  a gray 
mass  of  triangular  cross-section,  forming  a prominence  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (tuberculum  acuslicum). 
The  striae  medullares  pass  over  it.  Also  c:  lied  central,  in- 
ner, or  posterior  nucleus,  median  nucleus  of  the  lateral  root, 
and  median  portion  of  the  nucleus  superior. — Pyramidal 
nucleus,  the  inner  accessory  olivary  nucleus.— Red  nu- 
cleus, a mass  of  gray  matter  with  numerous  large  pig- 
mented cells  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  cerebri.  To 
it  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  of  the  opposite  side 
proceeds.  Also  called  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  nucleus 
tegmenti.  and  tegmental  nucleus. — Restiform  nucleus. 
Same  as  nucleus  funiculi  cuneati. 


ward  as  the  facial  nucleus.  Also  called  nucleus  lateralis  NiiCUla  (nu'ku-la),  11.  [NL.,  < L.  nucula . a 

An rtn.no  XT  rtlmi  n omTTfr.^nlfn  n rnn  T1  /I  rrrov  moflQ  pnn.  _ ....  * ^ / 


medius.— Nucleus  amygdala*,  a rounded  gray  mass  con- 
tinuous with  the  cortex  of  the  tip  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi, 
projecting  into  the  end  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  Also  called  amygdala  and  amygdaloid 
tubercle. — Nucleus  anterior  tnalami,  the  gray  matter 
of  the  thalamus  corresponding  to  the  anterior  tubercle, 
separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  nuclei  by  septa  of 
white  matter.  Also  called  nucleus  superior  thalami , nu- 
cleus of  the  anterior  tubercle,  and  nucleus  caudatus  thalami. 
— Nucleus  buloi  iomicis,  the  gray  matter  wuhin  a cor- 
pus albicura.— Nucleus  caudatus,  the  caudate  nucleus, 
the  upper  ganglion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  separated 
from  the  lenticular  nucleus  by  the  internal  capsule.  Also 
called  the  intraventricular  ganglion  of  the  striate  body. — 
Nucleus  centralis  inferior,  a group  of  ganglion-cells 


little  nut,  dim.  of  nux  ( nuc-)y 
a nut.]  A genus  of  acepha- 
lous or  conchiferous  mol- 
lusks,  formerly  referred  to 
the  Arcidce  or  ark-shells,  now 
made  type  of  the  family  Nu- 
Cldidce.  The  size  is  small,  and  the 
shape  resembles  that  of  a beech- 
nut, whence  the  name.  There  are 
about  70  living  species,  of  which 
N nucleus  is  typical,  and  numer- 
ous extinct  ones  extending  back  to  the  Silurian, 
these  is  N.  cobboldiw  of  the  English  crag. 


Nucula  cobboldia. 


Among 


in  the  substantia  alba  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oblongata  , ^ - .-N  7 r-vrT  / tfu- 

and  lower  part  of  the  pons,  between  the  lemniscus  and  the  JNUCUiacea  (nu-KU-ia  sea],  n.  pi.  ^ 

posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  on  both  sides  of  the  culct  rf*  -acea.]  A superfamily  or  ^suborder  ot 
middle  line.  Also  called  nucleus  centralis  of  Roller.— Wu-  bivalves,  including  the  families  Nuculidca  and 
cleus  centralis  superior,  a collection  of  ganglion-cells  ze(iidce 

nal  fasciculus  and  the  decussation  of  the  superior  pedun-  (-a).  [NL.,\  L.  nucula , a little  nut.  see  nucule. \ 
cles  of  the  cerebellum.— Nucleus  cuneatus  externus,  In  hot.,  a superior  indehiscent  fleshy  fruit,  con- 
a small  separate  gray  mass  external  to  the  principal  nu-  taining  two  or  more  cells  and  several  seeds,  as 
cleus  funiculi  cuneati. — Nucleus  dentatus.  Same  as  ,,  ° 

corpus  dentatum  (a)  (which  see,  under  corpus).— Nucle-  *tne  ?raPel/,  , _ , ..... 

us  dentat  is  cerebelli,  the  convoluted  shell  of  gray  nucule  (nu  kul),  n.  [\  L.  nucula , a little  nut, 
matter  lying  in  the  white  substance  of  eillier  hemisphere  dim.  of  nux  ( nuc -),  a nut:  see  nucleus.]  In  Cha- 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  open  on  its  median  side.  Also  rnopfP  f Amnia  Roxiinl  m*PAn 
called  carpus  dentatum  cerebeUi  nucleus  dentieulatus.  nu-  raced},  tile  female  sexual  oigan. 
cleus  fimbriatus,  nucleus  lenticulatus,  corpus  ciliare,  corpus  In  Characese  the  female  organ  has  a peculiar  structure, 
rhomboideum,  and  corpus  rhomboidale. — Nucleus  einLO-  and  is  termed  a nucule.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  158. 

liformis,  a clavate  mass  of  gray  substance  lying  mesially  _T  ..  i-vtt  / 

to  and  partially  covering  the  liilum  of  the  nucleus  denta-  Nuculldse  (nu-ku  li-de),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  \ Nuctlla 
tus  cerebelli.  Also  called  embolus.— Nucleus  extemus  + -idse.]  A family  of  Acephala , typified  by  the 
t ialami,  the  gray  matter  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thala-  genus  Nucida  ; the  nutshells.  The  shell  is  of  small 
mus,  extending  posteriorly  into  the  pulvinar,  and  sepa-  size  and  angular  trigonal  form.  The  cartilage  is  internal,  in 

* a pit,  and  the  hinge  has  two  rows  of  diverging  compressed 

teeth.  The  animal  has  a large  discoidal  foot,  with  a trans- 
verse serrate  periphery ; the  mantle-flaps  are  freely  open 
and  asiphonate ; the  gills  are  small  and  plumiform.  They 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  have  great  geological  antiquity. 
The  family  is  used  with  varying  limits,  and  sometimes 
extended  to  include  the  Ledidce  and  various  extinct  rela- 
tives. 


rated  from  the  inner  nucleus  by  the  lamina  medullaris 
medialis.  Also  called  nucleus  lateralis  thalami. — Nucleus 
funiculi  anterioris,  a group  of  large  ganglion-cells  lying 
on  the  median  side  Of  the  hypoglossal  roots,  at  about  the 
middle  of  their  course  through  the  oblongata.  Also  called 
nucleus  of  anterior  root-zone. — Nucleus  funiculi  cuneati, 
the  body  of  gray  matter  with  ganglion-cells  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  cuneate  funiculus.  Also  called  cuneate  nucleus 
and  restiform  rw/rfera. - Nucleus  funiculi  lateralis,  the  jj”  jf'  OT.  „i  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L.  nudus, 

separated  part  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord  Tkoo  Voin 

continued  into  the  oblongata,  lying  in  the  lateral  column  naked;  see  nude.]  A name  that  has  been  van- 
near  the  surface,  behind  the  olivary  nucleus.  Also  called  ously  used  as  that  of  an  order  or  group  oi  naked 
nucleus  anterolatcralis,  nucleus  lateralis. — Nucleus  funi- 


animals.  (a)  Naked  reptiles,  or  batrachians,  the  third 
order  of  reptiles,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Amphibia. 
Oppel,  1811.  (b)  The  “naked  mollusks  ” of  Cuvier—  that  is, 
the  tunicaries,  ascidians,  or  sea-squirts,  (c)  hJaked  lobose 
protozoans,  having  no  test,  as  ordinary  amcebas.  The  gen- 
era Amoeba,  Ouramoeba,  Lithamoeba , Dinamceba,  and  others 
are  Nuda.  (d)  The  term  is  also  repetitively  applied  to  sev- 
eral different  groups  of  infusorians,  members  of  each  of 
which  are  classified  as  either  Nuda  or  Loricata. 
nudation  (nu-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nudatio(n-),  a 
stripping  naked,  nakedness,  < nudare , pp.  nuda- 
tu8j  make  naked, bare,  < nudus,  naked:  see  nude.] 
The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked.  Johnson. 

' ' n.  f 

the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  lower  layer  nucleus  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
corpus  striatum,  divided  by  medullary  laminae  info  three  n-nririla2  Cnnd'lV  ' 
zones,  the  outer  of  which  is  called  the  putamen,  while  the 
two  inner  are  called  the  globus  pallidus.  Also  called  the 
extraventricular  ganglion  of  the  striate  body  and  nucleus 


CUliteretis,  a tract  of  fusiform  ganglion-cells  lying  close 
to  the  middle  line  and  close  to  the  surface  in  the  funi- 
culus teres  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Also  called 
nucleus  medialis. — Nucleus  globosus,  a small  round  mass 
of  gray  matter  between  the  nucleus  emboliformis  and  the 
nucleus  tecti.— Nucleus  intemus  thalami,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thalamus,  separated  from 
the  outer  and  anterior  nuclei  by  septa  of  white  matter. 

The  internal  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  are  united  by  the 
middle  commissure.  Also  called  nucleus  medialis  thalami. 

— Nucleus  lateralis,  (a)  The  nucleus  funiculi  lateralis. 

(6)  Same  as  claustrum,  l. — Nucleus  lemnisci  lateralis,  a 
collection  of  ganglion-cells  in  the  tegmental  region  of  the  

upper  part  of  the  pons,  close  to  the  lateral  surface,  giving  J.  j,-,  , ^ ^ ii  rrw 

fibers  to  the  lateral  lemniscus. — Nucleus  lenticularis,  middle*  (nud  1),  n.  [ Var.  of  noddle  .]  lhe> 

' ' nape  of  the  neck.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Liq  _ 

middle2  (nud'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  middled, 
ppr.  nuddling.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  stoop  in 
walking ; look  downward.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whether  this  proverb  may  have  any  further  reflection 
on  the  people  of  this  C ountry,  as  therein  taxed  for  covet- 
ousness and  constant  mulling  on  the  earth,  I think  not 
worth  the  enquiry.  Ray,  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  310. 

nude  (nud),  a.  [=  F.  nu  — Sp.  nudo  = Pg.  nu 
= It.  nudo , < L.  nudus , naked,  bare,  exposed: 
s ee  naked.]  1.  Naked;  bare;  uncovered;  spe- 
cifically, in  art , undraped;  not  covered  with 
drapery : as,  a nude  statue. 

We  shift  and  bedeck  and  bedrape  us; 

Thou  art  noble  and  nude  and  aniique. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Dolores. 

2.  In  law , naked;  made  without  consideration: 
said  of  contracts  and  agreements  in  which  a 
consideration  is  wholly  lacking.— 3.  In  hot. 
and  zool. : (a)  Bare ; destitute  of  leaves,  hairs, 
bristles,  feathers,  scales,  or  other  exterior  out- 
growth or  covering.  ( b ) Not  supported  by  diag- 
nosis or  description ; mere ; bare : said  of  ge- 


lentiformis.— Nucleus  cf  Bechterew,  the  ill-deflned 
group  of  ganglion-cells  lying  dorsad  of  Deiters’s  nucleus, 
from  which  it  is  claimed  by  Bechterew  that  some  of  the 
fibers  of  the  medial  root  of  the  auditory  nerve  aiise.  Also 
called  nucleus  angularis,  principal  nucleus  of  the  nervus 
vestibularis,  and  nucleus  vestibularis.—  Nucleus  Of  Dei- 
ters,  a mass  of  gray  matter  containing  large  cells  lying 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  restiform  body,  and  giving  origin 
to  the  medial  root  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Also  called  outer 
auditory  nucleus,  ascending  root,  medial  nucleus  of  the  me- 
dial root,  and  lateral  part  of  the  nucleus  superior. — Nucleus 
Of  Luys,  an  almond-shaped  gray  mass  with  pigmented  gan- 
glion-cells in  the  regio  subthalamica.  Also  called  corpus 
subthalamicum.  Luys’s  body,  nucleus  amygdaliformis,  and 
nucleus  pcdunculi  cerebri. — Nucleus  Of  Pander,  the  ex- 
panded extremity  of  the  white  yolk  of  an  egg,  beneath  the 
blastoderm.— Nucleus  olivaris  superior,  a convoluted 
plate  of  gray  matter  lying  dorsad  of  the  trapezium,  not 
prominent  in  man.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
accessory  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  and  to  a less  de- 
gree of  the  same  side  through  the  trapezium,  with  the  poste- 
rior quadrigeminal  body  of  the  same  side  through  the  lat- 
eral lemniscus,  and  also  with  the  abducens  nucleus  of  the 
same  side.  Also  called  nucleus  dentatus  partis  commissu- 


nude 
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ttrT’  •“  ph.rase  nude  name’  nudiped  (nu'di-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  nudipes 
translating  the  technical  designation  nomen  (-ped-),  < L.  nudus,  naked,  + pes  (ped-)  = E. 

Jinn  nomen.— Nude  matter,  a bare  allega-  foot.]  I,  a.  Having  naked  feet, 

tion  of  something  done.— Nude  pact,  a naked  contract  IT  w A nndinpd  animal 

or  agreement;  a pact  made  without  consideration:  in  legal  ..N  , T_ 

use,  commonly  in  the  Latin  form  nudum  pactum.  A prom-  ^ ^tlipGlllI0r3»  (nu  dl-pe-lif  0-1*81),  7l.pl,  [NL., 
ise  which  was  originally  a nude  pact  may  become  a valid  neut.  pi.  of  *nudipellifer : see  nudipelliferous.] 
f c*of  -5e  PT?mif e ?“  the  faith  of  it,  such  The  amphibians  or  batrachians : so  called  from 

as  to  supply  the  consideration  invited  by  the  promise.—  the  rmkp/1  clrin  in  

The  nude,  the  representation  of  the  undraped  human  a & Skm,  in  distinction  from  scaly  rep- 

figure,  considered  as  a special  branch  of  art.  tiles,  bee  Amphibia,  2 (c). 

Of  anything  distinctly  American  there  is  little  trace,  ex-  (nu^di-pe-lif  e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 

cept  an  occasional  negro.  Of  the  nude,  or  the  “ideal,”  or  nuaipeUljer f \ L.  nudus,  naked,  + pellis,  skin, 

+ ferre  = E .bearl .]  Having  a naked  (that  is, 


- Of  the  nude,  or  the 

the  fanciful,  there  is  no  example. 

The  Academy,  No.  891,  p.  385, 


not  scaly)  skin,  as  an  amphibian;  of  or  per- 
- Syn.  1.  See  list  under  naked.  taining  to  the  Nudipellifera. 

nudely  (nud'li),  adv.  In  a nude  or  naked  man-  nudirostrate  (nu-di-ros'trat),  a.  [<  L.  nudus, 
ner;  nakedly.  naked,  + rostrum,  beak:  see  rostrate.']  Haying 

nudeness  (nud'nes),  n.  Nakedness;  nudity.  the  rostrum  naked,  as  a hemipterous  insect, 
nudge  (nuj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  nudged,  ppr.  nudiscutate  (nu-di-sku'tat),  a.  [<  L.  nudus, 
nudging.  [A  var.  of  dial,  nodge  (Sc.),  for  paked,  + scutum,  a shield:  see  scutate.']  Hav- 
*knodge,  *knotch,  assibilated  form  of  knock.  Cf.  inf?  the  scutellum  naked,  as  a hemipterous  in- 
Dan.  knuge,  press,  ult.  related.]  To  touch  gen-  seet- 

tly,  as  with  the  elbow;  give  a hint  or  signal  nudity  (nu'dj-ti),  pi.  nudities  (-tiz).  [<  F. 
tn  tiv  a.  ®iii,  a.  — nudite  = Pr.  nudetat  = Pg.  nuidade  — It.  nuditd, 

< L.  nudita(U)s,  nakedness,  bareness,  < nudus, 
naked:  see  nude."]  1.  A nude  or  naked  state ; 
nakedness;  bareness;  exposedness;  lack  of 
covering  or  disguise. 


foot. 

nudge  (nuj),  n.  [<  nudge,  «:.]  A slight  push, 
as  with  the  elbow;  a covert  jog  intended  to 
call  attention,  give  warning,  or  the  like. 

Mrs.  General  Likens  bestows  a nudge  with  her  elbow 
upon  the  General,  who  stands  by  her  side. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  130. 

nudibrachiate  (nu-di-bra'ki-at),  a.  [<  L.  nu- 
dus, naked,  + brachium,  bracchium,  the  fore- 
arm: see  brachium .]  In  zodl.,  having  naked 
arms.;  specifically,  having  tentacles  which  are 
not  ciliate,  or  which  are  not  lodged  in  a special 
cavity. 

nudibranch  (nu'di-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  Nu- 
dibranchiata.] I.  a.  Same  as  nudibranchiate. 

H.  n.  A member  of  the  Nudibranchiata. 

Nudibranchia  (nu-di-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Nudibranchiata.  Latreille,  1825. 
nudibranchian  (nu-di-brang'ki-an),  a.  and  n. 

I.  a.  Same  as  nudibranchiate. 

n.  7i.  Same  as  nudibranch.  xoung,  jNignt  Tnoughts,  viii. 

Nudibranchiata  (nu-di-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.  He  [Harry  Tidbody]  had  piles  upon  piles  of  gray  paper 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  nudibranchiatus : see  nudibran-  at  iojBings,  covered  with  worthless  nudities  in  black 
chiate.]  An  order  of  opisthobranchiate  Gaste-  and  whlte  chalk’  Thackeray,  On  Men  and  Pictures. 
ropoda;  the  naked-gilled  shell-less  gastropods.  Hudum  pactum  (nu'dum  pak'tum).  [L.:  nu- 

The  branchite,  when  present,  are  external  and  uncovered,  dum,  neut.  of  nudus,  bare,  naked ; pactum,  a cov- 
™ th,(:^are in B0IIIC ca8es s.u.r'-  enant,  a contract:  see  pact.]  See  nude  pact, 


Many  souls  in  their  young  nudity  are  tumbled  out  among 
incongruities,  and  left  to  “ find  their  feet”  among  them, 
while  their  elders  go  about  their  business. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  213. 

It  may  appear  that  I insist  too  much  upon  the  nudity 
of  the  Provencal  horizon.  . . . But  it  is  an  exquisite  bare- 
ness ; it  seems  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  one  to 
follow  the  delicate  lines  of  the  hills,  and  touch  with  the 
eyes,  as  it  were,  the  smallest  inflections  of  the  landscape. 

U.  James , Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  189. 

2.  In  a concrete'sense,  a nude  or  naked  thing; 
also,  a representation  of  a nude  figure;  any- 
thing freely  exposed  or  laid  bare. 

Sometimes  they  took  Men  with  their  heels  upward,  and 
hurry’d  them  about  in  such  an  undecent  manner  as  to  ex- 
pose their  Nudities.  Maundrell , Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  95. 

The  world 's  all  face ; the  man  who  shows  his  heart 

Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorn’d. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  viii. 


[F-,  pp.  of  nuer,  shade:  see  nu- 

me  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  odontophore,  has  caused  them  once.]  In  her.,  same  as  inveckee. 
to  be  separated  into  numerous  families,  the  most  conspic-  nug  (nug),  n.  [Cf.  noql.  niql .]  1 A mde  un- 

uous  ofwhich  are  the  D&rididce  and  ^lolididce.  Alsocalled  shariod  nieee  of HmW  • « 11  l 

Gymnobranchiata,  Notobranchiata.  snapea  piece  01  timber , a block.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nudibranchiate  (nu-di-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n.  ?/°v,b^ranceV/  tProv’  En?] 

[<  NL.  nudibranchiatus,  < L.  nudus,  naked,  + s5uus)>  [<  nugax  Jnu- 

branchice,  < Hr.  /3payx‘a,  gills.]  I.  a.  Having  se®  Miff®.]  Tn- 

naked  gills  or  uncovered  branchias ; specifically!  dlspu.t:atlons'  Glan~ 

of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nudibranchiata : opposed  VV11’ 

to  cryptobranchiate.  nugacityt  (nu-gas  l-ti),  ».  [<  L.  nugaetta(t-)s, 

II.  n.  Same  as  nudibranch.  a ald!ng  playfulness,  < L.  K«gra®,  trifling:  see 

nudicaudate  (nu-di-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  nudus,  ] Futl.hty;  triviality;  something  tn- 

naked,  + cauda,  tail : see  caudate.']  iaToTl!,  or  nonsensical. 


But  such  arithmetical  nugacities  as  are  ordinarily  re- 
corded for  his,  in  dry  numbers,  to  have  been  the  riches  of 
the  wisdome  of  so  famous  a Philosopher,  is  a thing  be- 
yond all  credit  or  probability. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Philos.  Cabbala,  l 

nugse  (nu'je),  n. pi.  [L.]  Trifles ; things  of  little 
value ; trivial  verses. 

Westmin-  nugationt  (nu-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  nugagao  - 
It.  nugazione,  < L.  nugatus,  pp.  of  nugari,  jest, 
trifle,  cheat,  < nugte,  trifles:  see  nugw.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  trifling.  [Rare.] 

- - As  for  the  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused 
A Christian  must  work  ; for  no  nudifidian,  as  weU  as  no  e,Uler  by  cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is 
nullifidian,  shall  be  admitted  into  heaven.  but  nugation.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 836. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IX.  2S0.  nugatory  (nu'ga-to-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nu- 
Nudiflorse  (nu-di-flo're),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham  gatorio,  < L.  nugat'orius,  worthless,  futile,  < nu- 
and  Hooker,  1883),  fern.  pi.  of  nudiflorus:  see  gator,  a jester,  a trifler,  < nugari,  pp.  nugatus, 

jest,  trifle:  see  nugation. 1.  Trifling;  futile; 
worthless;  without  significance. 


having  a tail  which  is  hairless. 

nudicaul  (nii'di-kal),  a.  [<  L.  nudus,  naked, 
bare,  + caulis,  a stem.]  In  hot.,  having  the 
stems  leafless. 

nudification  (nu//di-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nudus, 
naked,  hare,  exposed,  + -jlcare,  < facere,  make 
(see  -Jicatio)}) ,\  A making  naked.  "?— ■— »* 
ster  Rev. 

nudifidiant  (nii-di-fid'i-an),  n.  [^  L.  nudus , 
bare,  -b  fides,  faith : see  \ faith .]  One  who  re- 
lies on  faith  alone  without  works  for  salvation. 


nudiflorous.']  A series  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  embracing  the  families  Pandanaceai, 
Cyclanthacece,  Typliacese,  Aracese,  and  Lemna- 


cese.  The  Cyclanthacece  are  now  placed  in  the  palm 
order ; the  others  in  the  Pandanales  and  Arales. 

Nudiflorce:  usually  diclinous  or  dioecious;  perianth 
wanting  or  rudimentary.  This  series  includes  the  Spadi- 
ciflone  (Aroids,  Palms,  Naiadese)  and  the  Glumiflorae 
(Grasses,  Sedges).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  131. 

nudiflorous (nu-di-flo'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  nudiflorus , 
< L.  nudus,  naked,  + flos  ( flor -),  a flower.]  1. 
Having  the  flowers  destitute  of  hairs,  glands, 
etc. — 2.  Belonging  to  the  series  Nudiflorsc. 
nudifolious  (nu-di-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  nudus, 
bare,  + folium,  leaf.]  Characterized  by  bare 
or  smooth  leaves. 


Descartes  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  saw  that  defini- 
tions of  words  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be  made  are 
nugatory  or  impracticable. 

Hallam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Europe,  III.  ill.  § 101. 

2.  Of  no  force  or  effect ; inoperative ; ineffec- 
tual ; vain.  ' 

For  Metaphysic,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  the  inquiry 
of  formal  and  final  causes ; which  assignation,  as  to  the 
former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be  nugatory  and  void. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  162. 

A second  and  a third  proclamation  . . . greatly  extend- 
ed the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Presbyterians. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

Those  provisions  of  the  edict  which  affected  a show  of 
kindness  to  the  Jews  were  contrived  so  artfully  as  to  he 
nearly  nugatory.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i 17 


nuisance 

nuggar  (nug'hr),  n.  [Egypt.]  In  Egypt,  a large 
native  boat,  used  for  transportation  of  cargo, 
troops,  etc. 

An  Egyptian  nuggar,  laden  with  troops  for  Khartoum, 
has  been  wrecked  on  the  river  Nile. 

^ Mew  York  Herald,  Sept.  30,  1881. 

nugget  (nug'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  niggot; 
prob.  dim.  of  nug,  nig,  a lump,  a small  piece : see 
nug,  nig1.  Hardly,  as  some  suppose,  for  ingot, 
unless  through  a form  *ningot,  with  initial  n 
adhering  from  the  indef.  article.]  A lump;  a 
mass;  especially,  one  of  the  larger  lumps  of 
native  gold  found  in  alluvial  deposits  or  placer- 
mines. 

He  had  plenty,  he  said,  displaying  a pocketful  of  doub- 
loons and  a nugget  as  big  as  a doughnut. 

^ J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  SO. 

nuggety  (nug'et-i),  a.  [<  nugget  + -i/l.]  Hav- 
ing  the  form  of  a nugget;  occurring  in  nuggets 
or  lumps. 

It  [alluvial  gold  in  South  Africa]  is  coarse  and  nuggett y 
as  a rule,  well  rounded,  and  generally  coated  with  oxide 
of  iron.  Quoted  in  Ure's  Diet.,  IV.  412. 

nuggy  (nug'i),  n.;  pi.  nuggies  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] In  the  Cornish  mines,  a spirit  or  gob- 
lin ; a knocker.  See  knocker,  2. 
nugify  (nu'ji-fl),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  nugified,  ppr. 
nugifying.  [<  L.  nugee,  trifles,  nonsense,  + fa- 
cer c,  make  (see  -/»/).]  To  render  trifling,  silly, 
or  futile.  [Rare.] 

The  stultifying,  nugifying  effect  of  a blind  and  uncritical 
study  of  the  Fathers.  Coleridge. 

nuisance  (nu'sans),  n.  [<  ME.  nuisance,  nu- 
sance,  noisance,  noisaunce,  noysaunce,  < OP.  noi- 
sance,  nuisance,  P.  nuisance  = Pr.  noysensa,  no- 
zensa  = It.  nocenza,  nocenzia,  < ML.  nocentia,  a 
hurt,  injury,  < L.  nocen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  nocere,  hurt, 
hann:  see  nocent,  and  cf.  noisant.\  If.  Injured  or 
painful  feeling;  annoyance;  displeasure;  grief. 

Anon  had  thay  full  dolorous  noysaunce; 

As  at  diner  sate,  at  ther  own  plesaunce. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 3373. 

2.  An  annoying  experience ; a grievous  inflic- 
tion; trouble;  inconvenience. 

He  was  pleas’d  to  discourse  to  me  about  my  book  in- 
veighing against  the  nuisance  of  y smoke  of  London. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  1,  166L 
The  nuisance  of  fighting  with  the  Afghans  and  the  hill- 
men  their  congeners  is  this,  that  you  never  can  tell  when 
your  work  is  over. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  197. 
In  February  of  that  year  (1884]  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  de- 
livered his  well-known  judgment,  declaring  that  crema- 
tion is  a legal  procedure,  provided  it  be  effected  without 
nuisance  to  others.  Nineteenth  Century,  XAIII.  6. 

3.  The  infliction  of  hurt  or  injury. 

Helpe  me  for  to  weye 

Ageyne  the  feende,  that  with  his  handes  tweye 

And  al  his  might  plukke  wol  at  the  balance 

To  weye  ua  doun ; keepe  us  from  ilia  nvsnnee.. 

Chaucer,  Mother  of  God,  L 21. 

4.  That  which  or  one  who  annoys,  or  gives 
trouble  or  injury;  a troublesome  or  annoying 
thing;  that  which  is  noxious,  offensive,  or  ir- 
ritating; a plague;  a bore:  applied  to  persons 
and  things. 

But  both  of  them  [pride  and  folly]  are  nuisances  which 
education  must  remove,  or  the  person  is  lost. 

South.  Sermons,  V.  L 
It  is  always  a practical  difficulty  with  clubs  to  regulate 
the  laws  of  election  bo  as  to  exclude  peremptorily  every 
social  nuisance.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

It  makes  her  a positive  nuisance  ! 

W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  39. 

5.  In  law,  such  a use  of  property  or  such  a course 
of  conduct  as,  irrespective  of  actual  trespass 
against  others  or  of  malicious  or  actual  criminal 
intent,  transgresses  the  just  restrictions  upon 
use  or  conduct  which  the  proximity  of  other 
persons  or  property  in  civilized  communities 
imposes  upon  what  would  otherwise  he  rightful 
freedom  . Thus,  the  use  of  steam-power,  though  on  one's 
own  premises  and  for  a lawful  purpose,  maybe  a nuisance, 
if  by  reason  of  being  in  one  of  several  closely  built  dwell- 
ings the  vibration  and  noise  cause  unreasonable  injury 
to  the  adjacent  property  and  occupants.  Any  serious 
obstruction  to  a highway  or  navigable  river  if  not  au- 
thorized by  law  is  a nuisance ; but  the  temporary  use  of 
a reasonable  part  of  a highway  for  a legitimate  purpose, 
such  as  the  moving  of  a building  or  the  deposit  of  build- 
ing materials  going  into  use,  is  not  necessarily  a nuisance. 
The  question  of  nuisance  always  is,  at  what  point  the  sel- 
fish use  of  a right  transcends  the  obligation  to  respect  the 
w el  fare  of  others.  A common  'nuisance,  or  public  nuisance, 
is  one  which  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  is  therefore  to  be  redressed  by  forcible  abate- 
ment or  by  an  action  by  the  state,  as  distinguished  from 
a private  nuisance,  or  one  which  causes  special  injury 
to  one  or  more  individuals  and  therefore  will  sustain  a 
private  action.  Thus,  if  one  obstructs  a highway  any  per- 
son may  remove  the  obstruction,  but  only  the  public  can 
prosecute  the  offender,  unless  a particular  individual  suf- 
fers special  injury,  as  where  he  is  turned  from  his  road 
and  compelled  to  go  another  way  and  suffers  thereby  a 
specific  pecuniary  damage,  in  which  case  it  is  as  to  him  a 
private  nuisance,  and  he  may  sue. 


nuisancer 
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nuisancer  (nu'aan-ser),  n.  [<  nuisance  + -er1.] 
One  who  causes  an  injury  or  nuisance.  Black- 
stone. 

nujeeb  (nu-jeb'),  n.  [Hind,  najib,  < Ar.  najib, 
noble.]  In  India,  a land  of  half -disciplined  in- 
fantry soldiers  under  some  of  the  native  gov- 
ernments; also,  at  one  time,  a kind  of  militia 
under  the  British.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Anglo- 
Indian  Glossary. 

nuke  (nuk),  n.  [<  E.  nuque,  < ML.  nucha,  the 
nape  of  the  neck.]  The  nape  of  the  neck.  Cot- 
grave. 

nuke-bonet  (nuk'bon),  n.  The  occipital  bone ; 
especially,  the  basioecipital. 

Osbasilaire.  [F.  ] The  Nape  or  Nuke-bone.  The  bone 
whereby  all  the  parts  of  the  head  are  supported;  some 
call  it  the  cuneal  bone,  because  it  is  wedgelike,  thrust  in 
between  the  bones  of  the  head  and  the  upper  jaw. 

^ Cotgrave. 

null  (nul),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  nul,  nulle  = Sp. 
nulo  = Pg.  It.  nullo,  not  any,<  L.  nullus,  not  any, 
none,  no  (fem.  nulla  (sc.  res),  > It.  nulla,  > G. 
null,  nulle  = Icel.  nul  = Sw.  noli,  nolla  = Dan. 
nul,  n.,  zero,  cipher,  naught),  < ne,  not,  + ullus, 
any,  for  * unulus,  dim.  (with  indef.  effect)  of 
unus,  one : see  one,  and  cf . E.  any,  ult.  < one.] 

1.  a.  1.  Not  any;  wanting;  non-existent. 

That  wholesome  majority  of  our  people  whose  experi- 
ence of  more  metropolitan  glories  is  small  or  null. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXXVII.  800. 

2.  Void;  of  no  legal  or  binding  force  or  valid- 
ity ; of  no  efficacy ; invalid. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  . . . was  fully  convinced  that  the 
court  was  illegal,  that  all  its  judgments  would  be  null, 
and  that  by  sitting  in  it  he  should  incur  a serious  responsi- 
bility. Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Any  such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on  their 
having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract  is  commonly 
next  to  null.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  acts  of  the  Protectorate  were  held  to  be  null  alike  by 
the  partisans  of  the  King  and  by  the  partisans  of  the  Par- 
liament. E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  190. 

3.  Of  no  account  or  significance;  having  no 
character  or  expression ; negative. 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Dead  perfection,  no  more  Tennyson,  Maud,  it 

H.  n.  1.  Something  that  has  no  force  or 
meaning;  that  which  is  of  a negative  or  mean- 
ingless character;  a cipher,  literally  or  figur- 
atively. 

Complications  have  been  introduced  into  ciphers  [cryp- 
tographic systems]  by  the  employment  of  “dummy"  let- 
ters,— “nulls  and  insigniticants,”  as  Bacon  terms  them. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  871. 

The  danger  is  lest,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  normal,  a man 
should  draw  the  null,  and  write  the  novel  of  society  in- 
stead of  the  romance  of  man. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  A Humble  Remonstrance. 

Specifically — 2.  In  musical  notation,  the  char- 
acter 0,  denoting — ( a ) in  thorough-bass,  that 
the  bass  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
played  alone,  the  other  parts  resting;  (6)  in 
the  fingering  for  stringed  instruments,  that  the 
note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  on 
an  open  string. — 3.  The  raised  part  in  nulling 
or  nulled  work.  This  when  small  resembles  a 

bead;  when  longer,  a spindle Null  method. 

See  method. 

null  (nul),  v.  [<  ML.  nullare,  make  null,  < L. 
nullus,  not  any,  none:  see  null,  a.  Cf.  annul.] 
I.t  trans.  To  annul;  deprive  of  validity;  de- 
stroy; nullify.  [Rare.] 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 

No  more  on  me  have  power ; their  force  is  null'd. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  935. 

n.  intrans.  [(null,  n.,  3.]  1.  To  form  nulls, 
or  into  nulls,  as  in  a lathe.  See  nulling. — 2.  To 
kink : said  of  a whalemen’s  line  as  it  runs  from 
the  line-tub— Nulled  work,  in  wood-turning,  pieces 
of  wood  turned  to  form  a series  of  connected  knobs  or  pro- 
tuberances resembling  in  general  contour  a straight  string 


Nulled  Work  and  Lathe. 


a,  lever ; b,  b,  adjustable  knife-holders  ; c,  arm  ; d,  back-rest ; 
e , rack ; h,  head-stock. 
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of  beads : much  used  for  rounds  of  chairs,  bedsteads  of  the 
cheaper  sorts,  etc.  In  operation,  the  lever  a is  lifted  by 
the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  grasps  the  upwardly 
extending  handle  of  the  carriage.  This  brings  the  knife 
g into  action,  and  by  moving  the  carriage  longitudinally 
the  stick  is  turned  round.  Next  the  lever  a is  lowered 
into  the  position  shown,  and  by  moving  it  up  and  down 
the  arm  c engages  the  teeth  of  the  rack  e successively, 
bringing  the  knives  held  in  b,  b into  action,  which  form 
the  beads  one  after  another. 

nullah  (nul'a),  n.  [Hind,  ndld.]  Iu  the  East 
Indies,  a watercourse : commonly  used  for  the 
dry  bed  of  a stream. 

nulla-nulla  (nul'a-nul'a),  n.  [Also  nullah-nul- 
lah; a native  name.]  A club  made  of  hard 
wood,  used  by  .the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
nuller  (uul'er),  n.  [<  null,  v.,  + -er1.]  One  who 
annuls ; a nullifier. 

As  for  example,  if  the  generallity  of  the  guides  of  Chris- 
tendom should  be  grosse  idolators,  bold  nullers  or  abroga- 
tours  of  the  indispensable  laws  of  Christ  by  their  corrupt 
institutes.  Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  iii. 

nullibietyt  (nul-i-bi'e-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  nullibi,  no- 
where ( < L.  nullus,  not  any,  + ibi,  there,  thither), 
+ -ety.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  no- 
where. Bailey. 

Hullibistt  (nul'i-bist),  n.  [As  LL.  nullibi  + -ist: 
see  nullibiety.]  One  who  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  nullibiety  or  nowhereness:  applied  to 
the  Cartesians.  Erauth-Fleming. 
nullification  (nuFi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  nulli- 
ficatio(n-),  a despising,  contempt,  lit.  a making 
as  nothing,  < nullificare,  despise,  lit.  make  no- 
thing: see  nullify.]  The  act  of  nullifying;  a 
rendering  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal 
effect;  specifically, in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  action  of 
a State  intended  to  abrogate  within  its  limits 
the  operation  of  a federal  law,  under  the  as- 
sumption of  absolute  State  sovereignty.  The 
doctrine  of  nullification — that  is,  the  doctrine  that  the 
power  of  a State  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress  is  an  integral 
feature  of  American  constitutional  law,  and  not  revolu- 
tionary— was  elaborated  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  applied 
by  South  Carolina  in  1832.  See  below. 

But  the  topic  which  became  the  leading  feature  of  the 
whole  debate,  and  gave  it  an  interest  which  cannot  die, 
was  that  of  nullification— the  assumed  right  of  a state  to 
annul  an  act  of  Congress. 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  138. 

The  difficult  part  for  our  government  is  how  to  nullify 
nullification  and  yet  to  avoid  a civil  war. 

H.  Adams,  Gallatin,  p.  649. 
Ordinance  of  Nullification,  an  ordinance  passed  by  a 
State  convention  of  South  Carolina,  November  24th,  1832, 
declaring  void  certain  acts  of  the  United  States  Congress 
laying  duties  and  imposts  on  imports,  and  threatening 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  those  acts,  except  through 
the  courts  in  that  State,  would  be  followed  by  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.  It  was  repealed 
by  the  State  convention  which  met  on  March  16th,  1833. 
nullifidian  (nul-i-fid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  nullus , 
not  any,  none,  + fides ',  faith,  trust : see  faith."] 
I.  a.  Of  no  faith  or  religion. 

A solifldean  Christian  is  a nullifidean  pagan,  and  confutes 
his  tongue  with  his  hand.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  47. 

II.  n.  One  who  has  no  faith ; an  unbeliever ; 
an  infidel. 

I am  a Nulli-fidian,  if  there  be  not  three-thirds  of  a scru- 
ple more  of  sampsuchinum  in  this  confection  than  ever  I 
put  in  any.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

Celia  was  no  longer  the  eternal  cherub,  but  a thorn  in 
her  spirit,  a pink-and-white  nullifidian , worse  than  any 
discouraging  presence  in  the  “Pilgrim's  Progress.” 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  i.  4. 

nullifier  (nul'i-fl-^r),  n.  [<  nullify  + -erL]  1. 
One  who  nullifies  or  makes  void ; one  who  main- 
tains the  right  to  nullify  a contract  by  one  of 
the  parties. — 2.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  an  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  nullification. 

Hundreds  of  eyes  closely  scrutinized  the  face  of  the 
" great  nullifier  ” as  he  took  the  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution. H.  von  Holst,  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  104. 

nullify  (nul'i-fl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  nullified , 
ppr.  nullifying.  [<  LL.  nullificare , despise, 
contemn,  lit.  make  nothing  or  null,  < L.  nullus, 
none,  + facere,  make,  do : see  -fy.]  To  annul ; 
make  void ; render  invalid ; deprive  of  force  or 
efficacy. 

It  is  to  pull  Christ  down  from  the  cross,  to  degrade  him 
from  his  mediatorship,  and,  in  a word,  to  nullify  and 
evacuate  the  whole  work  of  man’s  redemption. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 

His  pride  got  into  an  uneasy  condition  which  quite  nul- 
lified his  boyish  satisfaction. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  1. 

He  will  endeavor  to  evade  and  nullify  the  laws  in  all 
ways  which  will  not  expose  him  to  immediate  criticism 
or  condemnation.  The  Nation,  XLVIIL  299. 

=Syn.  Annul,  Annihilate,  etc.  See  neutralize. 
nulling  (nul'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  null, 

The  act  or  process  of  forming  nulls : as,  a null- 
i«</-lathe ; a nulling- tool. 

nullipara  (nu-lip'a-ra),  n. ; pi.  nulliparce  (-re). 
[NL. : see  nulliparous.]  A woman,  especially 


one  not  a virgin,  who  has  never  had  a child: 
correlated  with  primipara,  multipara. 
nulliparous  (nu-lip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  nullipara, 
< L.  nullus,  none,  -f  parere,  bring  forth.]  Of 
the  condition  of  a nullipara, 
nullipennate  (nul-i-pen'at),  a.  [<  L.  nullus, 
none,  + pennatus,  winged:  s eepennate.]  Hav- 
ing no  flight-feathers,  as  a penguin:  correlated 
with  longipennate,  brevipennate,  etc. 
Nullipennes  (nul-i-pen'ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
nullus,  none,  + penna,  wing:  see  pen2.]  The 
penguins,  as  having  no  flight-feathers, 
nullipore  (nul'i-pcr),  n.  [<  L.  nullus,  none,  + 
porus,  a passage,  pore : see  pore.]  A coral- 
like seaweed,  such  as  Corallina,  Lithothammon, 
etc.  See  out  under  Corallina. 
nulliporous  (nul'i-por-us),  a.  [<  nullipore  + 
+-OUS.  ] Consisting  of  or  resembling  a nullipore. 
nullity  (nul'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  nullities  (-tiz).  [<  F. 

nullite  = Pr.  nullitad  = Sp.  nulidad  = Pg.  nulli- 
dade  = It.  nullita,  < L.  nullus,  not  any,  none: 
see  null,  a.,  and  -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  null  or  void ; want  of  force  or  efficacy ; 
insignificance;  nothingness.  In  law,  nullity  exists 
when  the  instrument  or  act  has  a material  but  not  a legal 
existence.  ( Goudsmit . ) In  civil  law,  a distinction  is  made 
between  absolute  and  relative  nullity.  In  the  former,  the 
act  has  no  effect  whatever,  and  anybody  affected  by  the 
act  might  invoke  the  nullity  of  it.  Such  an  act  is  said  to 
be  void.  In  the  latter,  the  nullity  could  be  invoked  only 
by  the  particular  persons  in  whose  favor  it  is  established, 
as  where  a contract  is  made  by  an  infant.  Such  an  act  is 
said  to  be  voidable.  It  is  not  null  until  so  declared. 

And  have  kept 

But  what  is  worse  than  nullity,  a mere 

Capacity  calamities  to  bear. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  30. 

The  old  Academy  of  Sciences  wasted  thirty  years  of 
collective  efforts  in  the  chemical  study  of  plants  by  dry 
distillation  before  it  perceived  the  nullity  of  its  method. 

Harper' 8 Mag.,  LXXVIJI.  506. 

2.  That  which  is  null,  void,  invalid,  or  of  no 
force  or  efficacy ; a nonentity. 

This  charge,  sir,  I maintain,  is  wholly  and  entirely  in- 
sufficient. It  is  a mere  nullity. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10,  1818. 

The  Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a nullity. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

The  ultimate,  aggregate,  or  absolute  effect  of  even  the 
best  epic  under  the  sun  is  a nullity. 

Poe,  The  Poetic  Principle. 
Action  Of  nullity,  in  civil  law,  an  action  instituted  to 
set  aside  a contract,  conveyance,  judgment,  or  judicial 
sale,  because  void  or  voidable, 
null-line  (nulTm),  n.  A line  such  that  the  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  of  it  on  the  sides  of 
a given  triangle  add  up  to  zero,  with  certain 
conventions  as  to  their  forms. 

Num.,  Numb.  Abbreviations  of  Numbers , a 
book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
numb  (num),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  num  (the  b in 
numb,  as  in  limW-,  being  excrescent),  < ME. 
nome , nomen , numen,  taken,  seized,  deprived  of 
sensation,  < AS.  numen,  pp.  of  niman,  take; 
cf.  beniman,  ppr.  benumen,  take  away,  deprive 
of  sensation,  benumb:  see  nim1.]  If.  Taken; 
seized. 

Thow  ert  nome  thef  y-wis  ! 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  73.  ( HaUiwell .) 

2.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  sensation,  as  from 
a stoppage  of  the  circulation;  torpid;  hence, 
stupefied ; powerless  to  feel  or  act : as,  fingers 
numb  with  cold ; numb  senses. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and  asleep. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Struck  pale  and  bloodless,  . . . 

Even  like  a stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  259. 
3f.  Producing  numbness ; benumbing. 

He  did  lap  me  * 

Even  in  his  own  garments,  and  gave  himself, 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  1.  117. 

=Syn.  2.  Benumbed,  deadened,  paralyzed,  insensible, 
numb  (num),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  num  ; < ME. 
nomen , make  numb,  < nome,  numb:  see  numb, 
a.]  1 . To  deprive  of  the  power  of  sensation ; 

dull  the  sense  of  feeling  in;  benumb;  render 
torpid. 

Eternal  Winter  should  his  Horror  shed, 

Tho’  all  thy  Nerves  were  numb’d  with  endless  Frost. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

While  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints,  how  warm- 
ly would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  flame,  and  glow  with 
mutual  ardour ! Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  1. 

2.  To  render  dull ; deaden;  stupefy. 

Like  lyfull  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought, 

And  life  to  feele  that  long  for  death  had  sought. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  YI.  xi.  45. 

With  a misery  numbed  to  virtue’s  right. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  v. 


numbedness 

numbedness  (numd'nes),  n.  [<  numbed,  pp.  of 
numb,  + -ness.]  Numbness. 

Narcissus  flowers  . . . have  their  name  from  numbed • 
ness  or  stupefaction.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi.,  Expl. 
If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little  — only  a 
^kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.  Wiseman , Surgery. 

number  (num'ber),  n.  [Also  dial,  nummcr ; < 
ME.  nurnbre,  nombrc,  number , noumbre,  < OF. 
nombre,  F.  nombre  = Sp.  numero  = Pg.  It.  nume- 
ro  = D.  nommer  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  nummer , < L.  nu- 
merusy  a number,  a quantity,  in  pi.  numbers, 
mathematics,  in  gram,  number,  etc.;  akin  to 
Gr.  v6lloq , law,  custom,  etc.,  a strain  in  music, 
etc.,  \ vi/ieiv,  distribute,  apportion:  see  nome 
nome%.~\  1.  That  characte  of  a collection  or 
plurality  by  virtue  of  which,  when  the  indi- 
viduals constituting  it  are  counted,  the  count 
ends  at  a certain  point — that  is,  with  a certain 
numeral ; also,  the  point  (or  numeral)  at  which 
the  count  ends.  See  def.  3. 

It  is  said  that  before  the  Turkish  capture  Otranto  num- 
bered twenty-two  thousand  inhabitants ; it  has  now  hard- 
ly above  a tenth  of  that  number. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Venice,  p.  323. 

2.  Quantity  or  amount  considered  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  individuals  composing  it;  aggregate. 

For  tho  ther  was  a Erie  in  the  forest 
Which  of  children  had  a huge  noumlrre  gret. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  37. 
The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall 
hve.  Sir  T.  Browne , Urn-burial. 

3.  A numeral,  or  word  used  in  counting:  other- 
wise called  a cardinal  number : as,  the  number 
that  comes  after  4 is  5)  also,  in  a wider  sense, 
any  numerical  expression  denoting  a quantity, 
magnitude,  or  measure.  Euclid  does  not  consider 
one  as  a number,  Ramus  makes  it  the  lowest  number,  and 
modern  mathematicians  treat  not  only  1,  but  also  0,  as  a 
number. 

Yf  3e  coueiteth  cure  Kynde  wol  gow  telle, 

That  in  mesure  God  made  alle  manere  thynges, 

And  sette  hit  at  a sertayn  and  at  a syker  nurnbre , 

And  nempnede  hem  names  and  nombrede  the  sterres. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  255. 
Numbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  that  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the  suc- 
cess of  any  action  or  the  prudence  of  any  undertaking 
without  them.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 

4.  A written  arithmetical  figure  or  series  of 
figures  signifying  a numeral.— 5.  A collection; 
a lot;  a class. 

Let  thy  spirit  bear  witness  with  my  spirit,  that  I am  of 
the  number  of  thine  elect,  because  I lov3  the  beauty  of  thy 
house,  because  I captivate  mine  understanding  to  thine 
ordinances.  Donne,  Sermons,  vL 

Let  it  be  allowed  that  Nature  is  merely  the  collective 
name  of  a number  of  co-existences  and  sequences,  and  that 
God  is  merely  a synonym  for  Nature. 

J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  43. 

6.  A considerable  collection;  a large  class. 
[Often  in  the  plural.] 

After  men  began  to  grow  to  a number,  the  first  thing  we 
read  they  gave  themselves  unto  was  the  tilling  of  the  earth 
and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

Be  the  disorder  never  so  desperate  or  radical,  you  will 
find  numbers  in  every  street  who  . . . promise  a certain 
cure.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxiv. 

7.  The  capacity  of  being  counted:  used  espe- 
cially in  the  hyperbolical  phrase  without  num- 
ber. 

There  is  so  meche  multytude  of  that  folk,  that  thei  ben 
withouten  nombre.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  (54. 

8.  A numeral  of  a series  affixed  in  regular  order 
to  a series  of  things : as,  the  number  of  a house 
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Hence  we  say  a noun,  an  adjective,  a pronoun,  or  a verb  is 
in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number. 

13.  Inphren.,  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
whose  alleged  organ  is  situated  a little  to  the 
side  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  whose 
function  is  to  give  a talent  for  calculation  in 
general. — 14.  Metrical  sound  or  utterance; 
measured  or  harmonic  exjiression ; rhythm. 

I love  measure  in  the  feet,  and  number  in  the  voice ; 
they  are  gentlenesses  that  oftentimes  draw  no  less  than 
the  face.  2>'.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  1. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  in  musical  elements 
beyond  the  mere  aspects  of  number  and  rapidity  which 
directly  imitates  thought. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  235. 

15.  pi.  A succession  of  metrical  syllables; 
poetical  measure ; poetry ; verse. 

I lisp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  128. 

Divine  melodious  truth ; 

Philosophic  numbers  smooth.  Keats,  Ode. 

16.  In  music:  ( a ) One  of  the  principal  sections 
or  movements  of  an  extended  musical  work,  as 
of  an  oratorio.  Usually  the  overture  in  such  a 
case  is  not  counted,  (b)  Same  as  opus-number., 
— Abundant  number.  See  abundant. — Algebraic 
number,  a root  of  an  algebraic  equation  with  whole  num- 
bers for  its  coefficients. — Alternate,  amicable,  apoca- 
lyptic, applicate,  artificial  numbers.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—A number  of,  several;  sometimes,  many:  as,  I 
have  still  a number  of  letters  to  write. — Articulate  num- 
ber, a power  of  ten:  so  called  because  signified  by  a 
joint  in  finger-counting.— Bernoullian  numbers.  ~ 


- . w a m.  See 

Bernoullian. — Binary,  cardinal,  characteristic,  cir- 
cular, complex,  composite  numbers.  See  the  adjec-  llTJ 

tives.— Compound  number,  (at)  A number  consisting  of  r/  t 

an  article  and  a digit,  (b)  The  expression  of  a quantity  in  DGrflllt  (num  ber-ful),  a,  [^  number 

* *— - ~ - Many  in  number ; numerous. 


mixed  denominations.— Cubic  number.  Same  as  cube , 

2.—  Deficient,  diametral,  enneagonal  number.  See 
the  adjectives.— Euler’s  numbers,  the  numbers  E2,  E4, 
etc.,  which  occur  in  the  development  of  sec  x by  Mac- 
laurin’s  theorem : namely,  sec  « = 1 + E2a^/2!  + E4a;4/4 ! 
+ etc. — Even  number.  See  eveni,  7.— Feminine,  fig- 
iu*ate,  Galilean,  golden,  etc.,  number.  See  the  adjec- 


numbery 

3.  To  complete  as  to  number;  limit;  come  to 
the  end  of. 

The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  25. 
Quick ! quick ! for  number'd  are  my  sands  of  life. 

And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I came,  and  like  the  wind  1 go  away. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

4.  To  reckon  as  one  of  a collection  or  multi- 
tude; include  in  a list  or  class. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.  Isa.  liiL  12. 
A book  was  writ  of  late  call’d  “ Tetrachordon,” 

And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style; 
rlhe  subject  new ; it  walked  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ; now  seldom  pored  on. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vi. 

5;  To  put  a number  or  numbers  on;  assign  a 
distinctive  number  to;  mark  the  order  of,  as  of 
the  members  of  a series ; assign  the  place  of  in 
a numbered  series:  as,  to  number  a row  of 
houses,  or  a collection  of  books. — 6.  To  possess 
to  the  number  of. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  numbered 
almost  a million  of  men  under  arms. 

Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  L 
7.  To  amount  to;  reach  the  number  of:  as,  the 
force  under  the  command  of  Ctesar  numbered 
45,000  men. — 8.  To  equal  in  number.  [Rare.] 

Weep,  Albyn,  to  death  and  captivity  led, 

Oh,  weep  l but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead. 

Campbell,  Lochiel’s  Warning. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  To  tell,  calculate,  reckon,  call  over,  sum 
up. 

-full 


chine  tliat  automatically 
prints  numbers  in  consecu- 
tive order,  as  on  a series  of 
pages,  tickets,  bank-notes,  or 
checks. 


About  the  year  700  great  was  the 
company  of  learned  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish race,  yea,  so  numberfull  that 
they  upon  the  point  excelled  all 
nations,  in  learning,  piety,  and  zeal. 

tives. — Gradual  number,  the  ordinal  number  of  a term  ★ , !*  aterh°use>- Apology,  p.  .)0. 

after  the  first  in  a geometrical  progression.— Hankers  HUmbermg-macnme  (num'- 
numbers,  certain  algebraical  symbols  which  are  not,  b6r-ing-ma-shen//),  n.  A ma- 
properly  speaking,  numbers,  but  are  units  of  multiple  al-  ’ * • 

gebra.  They  possess  the  property  that  the  value  of  the 
product  of  any  two  of  them  has  its  sign  reversed  when  the 
order  of  the  factors  is  reversed.  They  are  named  after 
Hankel,  who  wrote  a book  about  them ; but  they  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  by  Grassmann  and  by  Cauchy. 

Otherwise  called  alternate  units. — Height  of  an  alere-  , , ... 

braic  number,  the  place  of  the  number  in  a certain  HHUlDGrillg-prGSS  (num  b6r- 
linear  arrangement  of  all  such  numbers.— Hendecag-  ing-pres),  n-  Same  as  num- 
onal,  heptagonal,  heterogeneal,  heterogeneous  berinq-machine. 
numbers.  See  the  adjectives.— Homogeneous  num-  TiumheriTifr-Qtarrm  fnnm'Rpr 
ber,  a multiple  of  a angle  unit.— Icosahedral,  ideal  numDerin&  Stamp  (num  ber- 
imperfect  number.  See  the  adjectives.—  Incompos-  mg-Stamp),  w.  A simple  form 
ite  numbers.  Same  as  prime  numbers.— Linear  num-  of  numbering-machine,  used 
bers.  See  linear. — Line  of  numbers.  Same  as  Gunter's  " 
line  (a)  (which  see,  under  line%). — Ludolphian  number, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  the  diameter  or 
3.141592653589793238462643383279502884:  so  called  because 
calculated  by  Ludolf  van  Ceulen  to  36  places  of  decimals. 

— Masculine  numbers.  See  masculine. — Measure  of 
a number.  See  measure.— Mixed  number,  the  sum  of 
a whole  number  and  a fraction. — Modular  numbers 
See  modular. — Mysteries  of  numbers,  a branch  of  high- 


by  hand  to  number  tickets  or 
pages.  A series  of  wheels  bearing 
the  figures  from  0 to  9 are  so  con- 
nected that  the  pressure  resulting 
from  applying  the  stamp  to  an  ob- 
ject sets  in  motion  the  unit-wheel, 
which  in  turn  communicates  motion 

in  ii-  to  th®  successive  wheels  for  tens, 

er  arithmetic.— Number  Of  "the  Teed“in“weaning‘the  hundreds,  etc. 
number  of  dents  in  a reed  of  a given  length.  This  num-  numberless  (num  ber-les),  a. 
ber  determines  the  fineness  of  the  cloth,  as  two  threads  [<  number  + -Zess.]  1.  Wlth- 
pass  through  each  dent.  Also  called  set  of  the  reed.—  out  a number;  not  marked 
[Colloq.  1 -.  ...  i 


Number  one,  self ; one’s  self. 

No  man  should  have  more  than  two  attachments,  the 
first  to  number  one,  and  the  second  to  the  ladies. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  iii. 
Perfect,  prime,  rational,  ultrabernoullian,  etc., 
numbers.  See  the  adjectives.— Pythagorean  num. 
bers.  See  Pythagorean. — Theory  of  numbers,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divisibility  of  numbers.—  To  lose  the  num- 

in  n otuoof  q „ • c ~ — ber  of  one’s  mess.  See  lose^. 

tinu„ilhf?^^v9;o^!  o,?ti  0 . 'les  ! ^S/1S-  number  (num'ber),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  nombren,  noum- 
- - -^Ui.  by  consecutive  numerals,  used  es-  bren,  nowmbren,  nowmeren,  < OP.  numbrer,  noum- 


Numbering-stamp. 
a,  numbermg-wheels 
each  with  ten  Arabic 
figures,  i to  zero  inclu- 
sive ; b,  arbor  on  which 
the  wheels  turn ; c, frame 
which  carries  the  arbor 
and  wheels;  d,  guide- 
rods  on  which  the  frame 
c slides ; e,  spring  which 
is  compressed  by  the 
frame  in  stamping;/; 
ratchet-wheel  with  ten 
teeth  corresponding  to 
the  ten  Arabic  figures, 
r,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  o;  g, 
spring-pawl,  which,  on 
the  spring  being  com- 
pressed, engages  the 
tooth  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  next  to  that  pre- 
viously engaged ; h,  an- 
otherspring-pawl, which 
prevents  back  motion ; 
k,  handle;  l,  interme- 
diate carrying-mecha- 
nism. 


pecially  of  serial  publications. 

-There  was  a number  in  the  hawker’s  collection  called 
Consents  b ranoais,  which  may  rank  among  the  most  dis- 
suasive war-lyrics  on  record. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  137. 

10.  The  doctrine  and  properties  of  numerals 
and  their  relations. 

The  knowledge  of  number  as  such  is  gained  by  means  of 
a series  of  perceptions  and  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
comparison  and  abstraction. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  192. 

11.  Numerousness;  the  character  of  being  a 
large  collection:  used  in  this  sense  both  in  the 
singular  and  iu  the  plural. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies,  where  the 
men  are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 
His  Lord’s  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood. 

Scott,  Don  Roderick,  Conclusion,  st.  4. 

12.  In  gram.,  that  distinctive  form  which  a 
word  assumes  according  as  it  is  said  of  or  ex- 
presses one  individual  or  more  than  one.  The 
form  which  denotes  one  or  an  individual  is  the  singular 
number;  the  form  that  is  set  apart  for  two  individuals 
(as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit)  is  the  dual  number;  while  that 
which  refers  to  more  than  two,  or  indifferently  to  two  or 
more  individuals  or  units,  constitutes  the  plural  number. 


or  designated  by  a number. 

— 2.  Innumerable;  that  has 
not  been  or  cannot  be  counted;  unnumbered. 

I forgive  all ; 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
’Gainst  me  that  I cannot  take  peace  with. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1.  84. 

Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng. 

Bryant,  Hymn  of  the  City. 

numberoust  (num'ber-us),  a.  [Also  numbrous, 
noumberous;  < number  + -ous.  Cf.  numerous.'] 
1.  Numerous. 


brer,  nombrer,  P.  nombrer  = Pr.  numerar,  num- 
brar,  nombrar  = Sp.  Pg.  numerar  = It.  nume- 
rare,  < L.  numerare,  number,  count,  < numerus, 
a number:  see  number,  n.]  1.  To  count ; reck- 
on; ascertain  the  number  of,  or  aggregate  of 
individuals  in ; enumerate. 

They  are  nowmerde  fulle  neghe,  and  namfede  in  rollez 
Sexty  thowsande  and  tene  for-sothe  of  sekyre  mene  of 
armez.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2669. 

The  Reliquies  at  Venys  canne  not  be  noumbred. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  7. 

If  a man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  Numbers  (num'bSrz),  n 


thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  make  or  keep  a reckoning  of;  count  up, 
as  by  naming  or  setting  down  one  by  one ; make 
a tally  or  list  of. 

Dauid’s  Vertues  when  I think  to  number. 
Their  multitude  doth  all  my  Wits  incumber ; 

That  Ocean  swallowes  me. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 
I cannot  number  ’em,  they  were  so  many. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides’  pray’rs, 

Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares; 

If  not  — but  hear  me,  while  I number  o’er 
The  proffer’d  presents,  an  exhaustless  store. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ix.  842. 


This  rule  makes  mad  a nouniberouse  swarme 
Of  subjects  and  of  kings. 

Brant,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  ii.  3. 
2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers ; rhythmical; 
metrical. 

The  greatest  part  of  Poets  have  apparelled  their  poeti- 
call  inuentions  in  that  numbrous  kinde  of  writing  which 
is  called  verse.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

The  fourth  book  of 
the  Old  Testament:  so  called  because  it  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  after 
they  left  Egypt.  It  includes  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings. 
Abbreviated  Num.,  Numb. 
numberyt  (num'ber-i),  a.  [<  number  + 

1.  Numerous. 

So  many  and  so  numbery  armies. 

Sylvester,  Battle  of  Yvry. 

2.  Melodious. 

Th’  Accord  of  Discords ; sacred  Harmony, 

And  Nwmb'ry  Law. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 


numb-fish 

numb-fish  (num'fish),  n.  The  electric  ray  or 
torpedo : so  called  from  its  power  of  benumb- 
ing. Also  called  cramp-fish.  See  torpedo. 
numbles  (num'blz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME  .rumbles,  noum- 
hles,  nowmbils,  nowmyllis,<.  OF.  nombles,  numbles 
(of  a deer,  etc.),  pi.  of  nomble  (ML.  reflex  num- 
bilis,  numbile,  nebulus,  etc.),  the  parts  of  a deer 
between  the  thighs,  a loin  of  veal  or  pork,  a chine 
of  beef,  also  dim.  nomblet,  numblet,  nomblel,  non- 
blel,  in  like  senses,  var.  (with  initial  n for  l,  as 
also  in  nivel,  niveau,  for  livel,  level : see  level1) 
of  lomble,  lonble,  tumble,  lombre,  lumbre,  loin,  pi. 
kidneys,  = It.  dial,  nombolo,  lombolo,  < L.  lum- 
bulus,  dim.  of  lumbus  (whence  OF.  lombe,  longe, 
Sp.  lomo,  Pg.  It.  lombo,  beside  ML.  *lumbea, 
whence  OF.  longe,  loigne,  E.  loin)  : see  loin. 
The  E.  form  numbles  by  loss  of  initial  n (as  also 
in  umpire,  etc.)  became  umbles,  sometimes  writ- 
ten humbles,  whence  lnmble-pie.]  Certain  of 
the  inward  parts  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
deer,  used  as  food. 

Robin  helped  him  largely  to  numble- pie  . . . and  the 
other  dainties  of  his  table.  Peacock,  Maid  Marian,  p.  241. 

Commend  us  to  a venison  pudding,  composed  of  the 
numbles  and  trimmings  from  the  joints  and  breast. 

Fraser’s  Mag.,  LVI.  217. 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 
The  numbles  of  a doo. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  74). 

Some,  as  it  is  reported,  lay  a part  of  the  Numbles  on  the 
fire.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  37L 

numbness  (num'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
numb ; that  state  of  a living  body  in  which  it  has 
not  the  power  of  feeling,  as  when  paralytic  or 
chilled  by  cold;  torpidity;  torpor. 

Come  away ; 

Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness. 

Shak.,  VV.  T.,  v.  3.  102. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I had  drunk. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a Nightingale. 

numbroust  (num'brus),  a.  See  numberous. 
num-cumpus  (num-kum'pus),  n.  [A  dial,  cor- 
ruption of  non  compos .]  A fool;  one  who  is 
non  compos  mentis.  Davies.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sa  like  a graat  num-cumpus  I blubber’d  awaay  o’  the  bed. 

Tennyson , Northern  Cobbler. 

nnmeit.fi,  n.  See  noumeite. 
numen  (nu'men),  n. ; pi.  numina  (nu'mi-nii). 
[L.,  divinity,  godhead,  deity,  a god  or  goddess, 
the  divine  will,  divine  sway,  lit.  a nod,  for  *nui- 
men,  < *nuere,  in  comp,  annuere,  innuere  (=  Gr. 
vevuv),  nod:  see  nutation.']  Divinity;  deity; 
godhead. 

The  Divine  presence  hath  made  all  places  holy,  and  every 
place  hath  a Numen  in  it,  even  the  eternal  God. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 112. 

NumeniUS  (nu-me'ni-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vovyf/- 
vioq,  a kind  of  curlew,  perhaps  so  called  from 
its  crescent-shaped  beak,<  vovui/vioq,  of  the  new 
moon,  contr.  of  veoyf/vtog,  < vtog,  new,  + yfiyy, 
moon:  see  neiv  and  moon1.]  A genus  of  the  snipe 
family,  Scolopacidce ; the  curlews.  The  bill  is  very 
long,  slender,  and  decurved,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  knobbed ; the  toes  are  semipalmate ; the  hallux 
is  present,  small,  and  elevated  ; the  tarsus  is  much  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  scutellate  only  in  front,  elsewhere 
reticulate.  There  are  about  15  species,  found  all  over  the 
world.  See  curlew , whimbrel , and  cut  under  dough-bird. 
numerable  (nii'me-ra-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  nombra- 
ble,  numbrable  = Sp.  numerable  = Pg.  numerat'd 
= It.  numerabile,  < L.  numerabilis,  that  can  be 
numbered  or  counted,  < numerare,  count,  num- 
ber : see  numerate.]  Capable  of  being  numer- 
ated, counted,  or  reckoned. 

In  regard  to  God  they  are  numerable , hut  in  regard  to 
vs  they  are  multiplied  aboue  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  in 
as  much  as  wee  cannot  comprehend  their  number. 

Uakewill,  Apology,  IV.  iv.  3. 

One  of  those  rare  men,  numerable , unfortunately,  but  as 
units  in  this  world.  The  Century,  XXXI.  404. 

Humeral  (nu'me-ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  numeral 
(OF.  nombral ) ==  Sp.  Pg.  numeral  = It.  numerate, 
< L.  numeralis,  pertaining  to  number,  < numerus, 
a number:  see  number.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
number ; consisting  of  numbers. 

The  dependence  of  a long  train  of  numeral  progression. 

Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number;  representing  number : 
as,  numeral  letters  or  characters,  such  as  V or 
5 for  five.— Numeral  equation.  See  equation.  -Syn. 
Numeral  Numerical.  Numeral  is  more  concrete  than 
numerical:  as,  numeral  adjectives  or  letters;  numerical 
value,  difference,  equality,  or  equations. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  series  of  words  used  in 
counting;  a cardinal  number. — 2.  A figure  or 
character  used  to  express  a number:  as,  the 
Arabic  numerals,  X,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  the  Roman  nu- 
merals, I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 
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There  is  something  in  numerals , in  the  process  of  calcu- 
lation, extremely  frosty  and  petrifying  to  a man. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  160. 

3.  In  gram.,  a word  expressing  a number  or 
some  relation  of  a number.  Numerals  are  espe- 
cially the  cardinals — one,  two,  three,  etc. — which  are  used 
both  substantively  and  adjectively ; and,  by  adjective  der- 
ivation from  these,  the  ordinals — third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc. 
— also  used  substantively,  especially  as  fractwnals.  Mul- 
tiplicatives  are  such  as  twofold , tenfold,  etc. ; and  distribu- 
tives, answering  to  our  two  by  two,  etc.,  are  found  in  some 
languages.  Such  words  as  many,  all,  any  are  often  called 
indefinite  numerals.  Numeral  adverbs  are  such  as  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  etc. 

4.  In  musical  notation  : (a)  An  Arabic  or  Roman 
figure  indicating  a tone  of  the  scale,  as  1 for 
the  tonic  or  do,  2 for  re,  3 for  mi,  etc.  The  ex- 
tended use  of  this  notation  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
Cheve  system,  which  much  resembles  the  tonic  sol-fa  no- 
tation,except  in  its  use  of  Arabic  figures  instead  of  let- 
ters and  syllables.  (6)  One  of  the  figures  used  in 
thorough-bass,  by  which  the  constitution  of  a 
chord  is  indicated  with  reference  to  the  bass 
tone  or  to  the  key-chord. — 5.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ch.y  a calendar  or  directory  telling  the 
variations  in  the  canonical  hours  and  the  mass 
caused  by  saints’  days  and  festivals.  Rode. 

numeralityt  (nu-me-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  nume- 
ralita(t-)s,  number, Z.  L.  numeralis,  numeral:  see 
numeral.]  Numerable  state  or  condition ; capa- 
bility of  being  numbered;  numeration. 

Yet  are  they  not  applicable  unto  precise  numerality,  nor 
strictly  to  be  drawn  unto  the  rigid  test  of  numbers. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Bit.,  iv.  12. 

numerally  (nii'me-ral-i),  adv.  As  regards  num- 
ber; according  to  number;  in  number, 
numerant  (nu'me-rant),  a.  [<  L.  numeran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  numerare,  numerate,  number:  see  numer- 
ate.] Counting.— Numerant  number,  a numeral 
word  used  in  counting ; also,  abstract  number, 
numerary  (nu'me-ra-ri),  a.  [<  L.  numerarius, 
an  arithmetician"  an  accountant,  prop,  adj.,  < 
numerus,  a number : see  number.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  number  or  numbers ; reckoned  by  or 
according  to  number;  numerical. 

It  was  always  found  that  the  augmenting  of  the  nurner- 
ary  value  did  not  produce  a proportional  rise  to  the  prices, 
at  least  for  some  time.  Hume,  Essays,  ii.  3. 

2.  Belonging  to  a certain  number ; included  or 
reckoned  within  the  proper  or  fixed  number. 

A supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a prebend,  be- 
comes a numerary  canon.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

numerate  (nu'me-rat),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  numerated,  ppr.  numerating.  [<  L.  nume- 
ratus,  pp.  of  numerare,  count,  reckon,  number, 
< numerus,  a number : see  number.]  To  count; 
reckon ; read  (an  expression  in  figures)  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  numeration ; enumerate, 
numerate  (nu'me-rat),  a.  [<  L.  numeratus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Counted.— Numerate  number,  con- 
crete number. 

numeration  (nii-me-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  nume- 
ration - Sp.  numeracion  = Pg.  numeragSo  - It. 
numerazione,  < L.  numerating-),  a counting  out, 
paying,  payment,  < numerare,  pp.  numeratus, 
count,  reckon,  number:  see  numerate.]  1.  The 
act  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  hut  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  a new  name  or  sign.  Locke. 

2.  In  arith.,  the  art  of  counting;  the  art  of  form- 
ing numeral  words  for  use  in  counting;  the  sys- 
tem of  numeral  words  in  use  in  any  language ; 
the  art  of  expressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  figures ; the  act  or  art  of  reading  num- 
bers. See  notation Decimal  numeration.  See 

decimal. 

nnmerative  (nu'me-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 

numeratif=  It.  numeratwo;  as  numerate  + -ive.] 
I.  a.  Pertainingto  numeration  orto  numbering. 

II.  n.  Same  as  classifier,  3. 
numerator  (nu'me-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  numera- 
tes = Sp.  Pg.  numerator  = It.  numeratore,  < 
LL.  numerator,  a counter,  a reckoner,  < L.  nu- 
merare,-pp.  numeratus,  count,  number:  see  nu- 
merate.] 1.  One  who  numbers. — 2.  In  arith., 
the  number  in  a vulgar  fraction  which  shows 
how  many  parts  of  a unit  are  taken.  Thus,  when 
a unit  is  divided  into  9 equal  parts,  and  5 are  taken  to  form 
the  fraction,  it  is  expressed  thus,  5 — that  is,  five  ninths— 
5 being  the  numerator  and  9 the  denominator. 

numerict  (nu-mer'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  nume- 
rique  = Sp.  numerico  = Pg.  It.  n umerico,  < L. 
numerus,  a number:  see  number.]  I.  a.  Same 
as  numerical,  2. 

This  is  the  same  numeric  crew 

That  we  so  lately  did  subdue. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  462. 

II.  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  numerical  ex- 
+ pression. 

numerical  (nu-mer'i-kal),  a.  [<  numeric  + -al.] 
1.  Belonging  to  or  denoting  number;  consist- 


numerous 

ing  of  or  represented  by  numbers  or  figures,  as 
in  arithmetic,  and  not  by  letters,  as  in  algebra: 
as,  a numerical  quantity;  numerical  equations; 
a numerical  majority.  In  algebra,  numerical,  as  op- 
osed  to  literal , applies  to  an  expression  in  which  numbers 
ave  the  place  of  letters:  thus,  a numerical  equation  is 
one  in  which  all  the  quantities  except  the  unknown  are 
expressed  in  numbers.  The  numerical  solution  of  equa- 
tions is  the  assignment  of  the  numbers  which,  substituted 
for  the  unknowns,  satisfy  the  equations:  opposed  to  an 
algebraic  solution.  As  opposed  to  algebraical  it  also  ap- 
plies to  the  magnitude  of  a quantity  considered  indepen- 
dently of  its  sign.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  —10  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  —5,  though  it  is  algebrai- 
cally less. 

2.  The  same  in  number;  hence,  the  same  in  de- 
tails; identical.  [Rare.] 

So  that  I make  a Question  whether,  hy  reason  of  these 
perpetual  Preparations  and  Accretions,  the  Body  of  Man 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same  numerical  Body  in  his  old  Age 
that  he  had  in  his  Manhood.  Howell,  Letters,  1.  i.  31. 

Would  to  God  that  all  my  fellow  brethren  which  with 
me  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  books,  with  me  might  rejoice 
for  the  recovery  thereof,  though  not  the  same  numerical 
volumes.  Fuller. 

Numerical  aperture  of  an  objective.  See  objective,  3. 
—Numerical  difference,  equation,  notation,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Numerical  unity  or  identity,  that  of  an 
individual  or  singular.  = Syn.  1.  See  numeral. 
numerically  (nu-mer'i-kai-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards number;  in  point  of  numbers;  in  num- 
bers or  figures ; with  respect  to  numerical  quan- 
tity: as,  the  party  in  opposition  is  numerically 
stronger  than  the  other;  parts  of  a thing  nu- 
merically expressed;  an  algebraic  expression 
numerically  greater  than  another. 

The  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  Universe  is  invariable, 
and  is  numerically  constant. 

A . Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  40. 

numeristt  (nu'me-rist),  n.  [<  L.  numerus,  a 
number,  + -ist.]  "One  who  deals  with  numbers. 

We  . . . should  rather  assign  a respective  fatality  unto 
each  which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  numerist. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

numero  (nu'me-ro),  n.  [=  F.  numero,  < L.  nu- 
mero,  abl.  of  numerus,  number:  see  number.] 
Number;  the  figure  or  mark  by  which  any  num- 
ber of  things  is  distinguished : abbreviated  No. : 
as,  he  lives  at  No.  7 (usually  read  or  spoken 
“number  7”). 

numerosity  (nu-me-ros'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  nume- 
rosidad  = Pg.  numerosidade  - It.  numerositd,  < 
L.  numerosita(t-)s,  a great  number,  a multitude, 

< numerosus,  numerous:  see  numerous.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  numerous ; numerousness;  large 
number.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

Marching  in  a circlewith  the  cheap  numerosity  of  a stage- 
army.  Lowell,  Study  \.  indows,  p 33. 

Your  fellow-mortals  are  too  numerous.  Numerosity,  as 
it  were,  swallows  up  quality. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  195. 

2.  Harmonious  flow;  poetical  rhythm;  har- 
mony. 

I haue  set  downe  fan  examplej  to  let  you  perceiue  what 
pleasant  numerosity  in  the  measure  and  disposition  of  your 
words  in  a meetre  may  be  contriued. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  103.  . 

Melody  is  rather  numerosity,  a blending  murmur,  than 
oue  full  concordance. 

E.  Wadham,  Eng.  Versification,  p.  114. 

numerotage  (nu-me-ro-tazh'),  «.  [<  F.  numerp- 
tage,  a numbering,  < numeroter,  number,  < nu- 
mero, < L.  numerus,  a number:  see  numero, 
number.]  The  numbering  or  system  of  num- 
bering yarns  according  to  fineness, 
numerous  (nu'me-Tus),  a.  [=  F.  nombreux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  nnmeroso,  < L.  numerosus,  consisting 
of  a great  number,  manifold,  < numerus,  a num- 
ber: see  number.]  1.  Consisting  of  a great 
number  of  individuals:  as,  a numerous  army. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  iii.  344. 

I have  contracted  a numerous  acquaintance  among  the 
best  sort  of  people.  Steele,  Spectator,  N o.  88. 

We  had  an  immense  party,  the  most  numerous  ever 
known  there.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Aug.  30,  1819. 

2.  A great  many;  not  a few;  forming  a great 
number:  as,  numerous  objects  attract  the  at- 
tention ; attacked  by  numerous  enemies. 

Numerous  laws  of  transition,  connection,  preparation, 
are  different  for  a writer  in  verse  and  a writer  in  prose. 

De  Quincey , Herodotus. 

These  [savages]  who  reside  where  water  abounds,  with 
the  same  industry  kill  the  hippopotami,  or  river-horses, 
which  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  pools  of  the  stag- 
nant rivers.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  547. 

3f.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  rhythmical; 
melodious;  musical. 

And  the  Greeke  and  Latine  Poesie  was  by  verse  numer- 
ous and  metricall.  running  vpon  pleasant  feete,  sometimes 
swift,  sometimes  slow. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 


numerous 

Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow’d  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse, 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  150. 

4.  In  descriptive  hot indefinite  in  number,  usu- 
ally any  number  above  twenty,  as  stamens  in 
a flower. 

numerously  (nu'me-rus-li),  adv.  1.  In  or  with 
great  numbers:  as,  a meeting  numerously  at- 
tended.— 2f.  Harmoniously;  musically.  See 
numerous , 3. 

The  Smooth-pac’d  Hours  of  ev’ry  Day 
Glided  numerously  away. 

Cowley,  Elegy  upon  Anacreon. 

numerousness  (nu'me-rus-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  numerous  or  many;  the  condi- 
tion of  consisting  of  a great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  numerousness  of  these  holy  houses  may  easily  be 
granted,  seeing  that  a very  few  make  up  a Jewish  congre- 
gation. L.  Addison,  State  of  Jews,  p.  89.  (Latham.) 

2f.  Poetic  quality;  melodiousness;  musical- 
ness. 

That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  is  the  numerous- 
ness of  his  verse.  Dryden. 

He  had  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  numerousness  of  his 
V erse  than  to  deviate  from  those  Speeches  which  are  re- 
corded on  this  great  occasion. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  357. 

Numida  (nu'mi-da),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Numida,  a 
Numidian:  see  Numidian .]  The  typical  genus 
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numismatics  (nu-mis-mat'iks),  re. 
mismatic:  see  -ics.]  The  science  tl 
of  coins  and 


[PI.  of  rere- 
;hat  treats 


Reverse. 

United  States  Silver  Dollar,  type  of  1878. 
A,  legend;  B , inscription;  C,  exergue. 


Jr* 

Common  Guinea-fowl  ( Numida  meleagris ). 

of  Numididw;  the  guinea-fowls.  The  common 
guinea-hen  is  N.  meleagris,  a native  of  Africa, 
now  everywhere  domesticated.  See  guinea- 
fowl. 

Numidian  (nu-mid'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Nu- 
midianus,  pertaining  "to  Numidia,  < Numidia 
(see  def.),  < Numida,  a nomad,  a Numidian, 
< Gr.  vogdg  (vouad-),  a nomad,  No/zatStf,  Numid- 
ians:  see  nomad .]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Nu- 
midia, an  ancient  kingdom  of  northern  Africa, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  modern  Algeria. 
Later  it  formed  a Eoman  province,  or  was  divid- 
ed among  Eoman  provinces Numidian  crane, 

the  demoiselle,  Anthropoides  virgo,  a large  wading  bird 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  its  graceful  deport- 
ment. It  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  may  be  seen  in  most 
zoological  gardens.  See  cut  under  demoiselle.— TJmrild- 
ian  marble.  See  marble,  1. 

H.  re.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Numidia. 
The  original  Numidians  constituted  several  no- 
madic tribes,  whence  the  name. 

Cairaoan  hath  in  it  an  Ancient  Temple,  and  College  ol 
Priests.  Hither  the  great  men  among  the  Moores  and 
Numidians  are  brought  to  bee  buried,  hoping  by  the 
prayers  ot  thoBe  Priests  to  clime  to  Heauen. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  605. 

Numididse  (nu-mid'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nu- 
mida + -idee.']  A family  of  rasorial  birds  of 
the  order  Gallium,  peculiar  to  Africa:  the 
guinea-fowls. 

Numidinae  (nu-mi-di'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nu- 
mida + -inee.]  The  guinea-fowls  regarded  as 
the  African  subfamily  of  Pliasianidce. 
numismatic  (nu-mis-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  numis - 
matique  - Sp.  numismdtico  — Pg.  It.  numisma- 
tico,  numismatic  (F.  numismatique  = Sp.  nu- 
mismdtica  = Pg.  It.  numismatica,  numismat- 
ics),^ NL.  numismaticus  (Gr.  vo/uoyarucic),  per- 
taining to  money  or  coin,  < L.  numisma,  nummis- 
ma,  prop,  nomisma  { nomismat -),  a coin,  a medal 
stamp  on  a coin,  < Gr.  v6/iuspa,  a coin,  a piece 
of  money,  anything  sanctioned  by  usage,  < vopt- 
fetv,  own  as  a custom,  use  customarily,  < vil/ioc, 
custom,  law:  see  nome5.  Cf.  L.  nummus,  nu- 
mus,  a coin:  see  nummary.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  coins  or  medals ; relating  to  or  versed  in  nu- 
mismatics. 

numismatical  (nii-mis-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  nu- 
mismatic + -al.]  Same  as  numismatic.  [Eare.] 
numismatically  (nu-mis-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a niunismatie  manner  or  sense, 
numismatician  (nu-mis-ma-tish'an),  re.  [< 
numismatic  + -ian.]  A numismatist.  [Bare.] 


medals,  with  es- 
pecial reference 
to  their  history, 
artistic  qual- 
ity, description, 
and  classifica- 
tion. The  name 
coin  is  in  modem 
numismatics  given 
to  pieceB  of  metal 
impressed  for  the 
purpose  of  circula- 
tion as  money,  while 
the  name  medal  is 
applied  to  impress- 
ed pieces  of  similar 
character  to  coins, 
but  not  intended 
for  circulation  as 
money,  which  are 
designed  and  dis- 
tributed in  com- 
memoration of  some 
person  or  event.  An- 
cient coins,  how- 
ever, are  by  collec- 
tors often  called 
medals.  The  parts 
of  a coin  or  medal 
are  the  obverse  or 
face,  containing 
generally  the  head, 
bust,  or  figure  of  the 
sovereign  or  person 
in  whose  honor  the 
medal  was  struck,  or 
some  emblematic 
figure  relating  to 
the  person  or  coun- 
try, etc.,  and  the  reverse,  containing  various  designs  or 
words.  The  lettering  around  the  border  forms  the  legend  ; 
that  in  the  middle  or  field,  the  inscription.  The  lower  part 
of  the  coin,  often  separated  by  a line  from  the  designs  or 
the  inscription,  is  the  basis  or  exergue,  and  commonly  con- 
tains the  date,  the  place  where  the  piece  was  struck,  the 
emblem  or  signature  of  the  artist  or  of  some  official,  etc. 
numismatist  (nu-mis'ma-tist),  re.  [=  F.  nu- 
mismatiste  = Sp '.numismatista  ; < L.  numisma 
( numismat -),  a coin,  a piece  of  money  (see  nu- 
mismatic),  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  numis- 
matics; a student  of  coins  and  medals, 
numismatography  (nu-mis-ma-tog'ra-fi),  re. 
[=  F.  numismatographie  = Sp.  numismatogra- 
fia  = Pg.  numismatographia,  numismatografia, 
< L.  numisma  {numismat-),  a coin,  a piece  of 
money  (see  numismatic),  + Gr.  -ypa<f>ia,  <ypa<peiv, 
write.]  The  science  that  treats  of  coins  and 
medals;  numismatics.  [Bare.] 
numismatologist  (nu-mis-ma-tol'o-jist), «.  [< 
numismatolog-y  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  numis- 
matology; a numismatist.  [Bare.] 
numismatology  (nu-mis-ma-tol'o-ji),  re.  [<  L. 
numisma  {numismat-),  a coin,  apiece  of  money, 
+ Gr.  -h>yia,  < Tiiyetv,  speak : see  -ology.]  Same 
as  numismatography . [Bare.] 
nummary  (num'a-ri),  a.  [=  Pg.  numario  = It. 
nummario,  < h.nummarius,  numarius,  pertaining 
to  money,  < nummus,  numus,  Italic  Gr.  vovppoe, 
vov/ioe,  v6/mc,  a coin,  a piece  of  money,  akin  to  Gr. 
vipog,  a custom,  law  {vo/uapa,  a coin) : see  nome B, 
numismatic.]  Belating  to  coins  or  money. 

They  borrowed  their  money  pound  from  the  Greeks,  and 
their  nummary  language  from  the  Romans. 

Ruding,  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  L 309,  note. 

nummiform  (num'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  nummus,  a 
coin,  + forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a coin; 
nummulary. 

Nummulacea  (num-u-la'se-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nummul{ites)  + -acea.  ] A family  of  f oramini- 
fers  represented  by  Nummulites  and  genera  re- 
sembling it  in  the  discoidal  form  of  the  shell, 
nummulacean  (num-u-la'se-an),  a.  and  re.  I. 
a.  Besembling  a nummulite  [ belonging  to  the 
Nummulacea. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Nummulacea. 
nummular  (num'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  nunmularius: 
see  nummulary.]  Same  as  nummulary:  applied 
in  medicine  to  the  sputa  or  expectorations  in 
phthisis,  when  on  falling  they  flatten  like  a 
piece  of  money. 

nummulary  (num'u-la-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  numu- 
lario  = It.  nummulario,  < L.  nummularius,  per- 
taining to  money-changing,  < nummulr.s,  some 
money,  money,  dim.  of  nummus,  a coin,  a piece 
of  money:  see  nummary.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  coins  or  money. 

The  nummulary  talent  which  was  in  common  use  by  the 
Greeks.  Ruding,  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  I.  102. 

2.  Besembling  a coin ; in  treed.,  see  nummular. 
nummulated  (num'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  num- 
mulus,  money  (see  nummulary),  + -ate 2 + -ed2.] 
Nummular;  nummiform, 


nun 

nummuliform  (num*u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  num- 

mulus,  dim.  of  nummus,  a coin,  + forma,  form.] 
Shaped  like  a nummulite ; resembling  nummu- 
lites. 

Nummulina  (num-u-li'na),  re.  [NL.,  fem.  of 

nummulinus,  coin-like:  see  nummuline.]  A ge- 
nus of  living  nummuline  foraminifers,  giving 
name  to  the  family  Nunimulinidw.  LPOrbigny. 
nummuline  (num'u-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  nummulinus, 

< L.  nummulus,  dim.  of  nummus,  a coin.]  Shaped 
like  a coin ; resembling  a nummulite  in  struc- 
tural characters ; nummulitic. 

Each  layer  of  shell  consists  of  two  finely-tubulated  or 
nummuline  lamellae.  w.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 494. 

Nummulinidas  (num-u-lin'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Nummulina  + -ida;.]  A family  of  perforate 
foraminifers,  typified  by  the  genus  Nummulina. 
The  test  is  calcareous  and  finely  tubulated,  typically  free, 
polythalaraous,  and  symmetrically  spiral ; the  higher  forms 
all  possess  a supplemental  skeleton  and  a canal-system  of 
greater  or  less  complexity.  Also  Nuinmiditidce. 

Nummulinidea  (num'/u-li-nid'e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  Nummulinidce.]  The  Nummulinida:  regarded 
as  an  order  of  perforate  foraminifers. 
nummulite  (num'u-lit),  re.  [<  NL.  nummulites, 

< L.  nummulus,  dim.  of  nummus,  a coin,  a piece 
of  money:  see  nummary.]  A member  of  the  ge- 
nus Nummulites  or  family  Nummulitidce : used  in 
a broad  sense,  generally  in  the  plural,  for  a fos- 
sil nummuline  shell  of  almost  any  kind.  Nummu- 
lites comprise  a great  variety  of  fossil  foraminifers  having 
externally  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a piece  of  money 
(hence  their  name),  without  any  apparent  opening,  and  in- 
ternally a spiral  cavity,  divided  by  partitions  into  numer- 
ous chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of 
small  openings.  They  vary  in  size  from  less  than  £ inch  to 
1$  inches  in  diameter.  Nummulites  were  very  abundant 
at  certain  geological  epochs.  See  nummulitic. 

Nummulites  (num-u-li'tez),  n.  [NL. : see  num- 
mulite.^ The  leading  genus  of  fossil  foramini- 
fers of  the  family  Nummulinidce , or  typical  of 
a family  Nummulitidce. 

nummulitic  (num-u-lit'ik),  a.  [<  nummulite  4- 
-ic.]  Containing  or  characterized  by  nummu- 
lites.— Nummulitic  series,  an  important  group  ot  stra- 
ta belonging  to  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  east  to  the  eastern  confines  of  Asia : so  called 
from  the  prodigious  numbers  of  nummulites  contained  in 
them.  The  series  varies  considerably  in  lithological  char- 
acter, but  limestone  usually  predominates,  and  not  infre- 
quently this  passes  into  a crystalline  marble.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  group  is  also  variable,  reaching  in  places  sev- 
eral thousand  feet.  The  nummulitic  rocks  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Himalayas,  where  they  have  been  raised  by 
the  mountain-building  processes  to  more  than  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Nummulitidaa  (num-fi-lit'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nummulites  + -idee.]  A family  off  perforate  Fo- 
raminifera,  named  from  the  genus  Nummulites: 
same  as  Nummulinidce. 

numpst  (numps),  re.  [<  numb,  with  formative 
-s,  as  in  mawks,  minx1,  etc.  Cf.  numskull.]  A 
dolt;  a blockhead. 

Take  heart,  numps ! here  is  not  a word  of  the  stocks. 
Bp.  Parker,  Reproof  of  Rehearsal  Trans.  (1673),  p.  85. 

numskull  (num'skul),  re.  [Formerly  also  num- 
scull;  < num,  now  usually  numb,  + skull  ] A 
dunce ; a dolt ; a stupid  fellow. 

They  have  talked  like  numskulls.  Arbuthnot. 

You  numskulls!  and  so,  while,  like  your  betters,  you  are 
quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved  ! 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

numskulled  (num'skuld),  a.  [<  numskull  + 
-ed2.]  Dull  in  intellect ; stupid ; doltish. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that 
saved  that  clodpated  numskull’d  ninnyhammer  of  yours 
from  ruin  and  all  his  family  ? 

Arbuthnot , Hist.  John  Bull,  xiL 
numud  (num'ud),  re.  [Also  nammad;  < Pers. 
namad,  felt,  coarse  cloth.]  A thick  carpeting 
of  felt  made  in  Persia,  inlaid  with  designs  in 
different  colors  felted  into  the  body  of  the  ma- 
terial. This  material  is  often  an  inch  or  more 
*in  thickness. 

nun  (nun),  re.  [<  ME.  nunne,  nonne,  < AS.  nunne 
= MD.  nonne , D.  non  = MLG.  LG.  nunne = OHG. 
nunnd,  MHG.  nunne,  G.  nonne  = Sw.  nunna  = 
Dan.  nonne  = F.  nonne,  < LL.  nonna,  ML.  also 
nunna  (LGr.  vimva),  a nun,  orig.  a title  of  re- 
spect, ‘mother’  (>  It.  nonna,  grandmother)  (cf. 
maso. LL. nonnus,  LGr.  vdwog,  a monk,  ‘father,’ 
> It.  nonno,  grandfather),  = Skt.  reared,  mother, 
used  familiarly  like  E.,  etc.,  mama,  and  of  like 
imitative  origin.]  1.  A woman  devoted  to  a 
religious  life,  under  a vow  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedience  to  a superior:  correlative  to 
monk. 

There  with  inne  ben  Monkes  and  Nonries  Cristene. 

MandeviUc,  Travels,  p.  124. 
Whereas  those  Nuns  of  yore 

Gave  answers  from  their  caves,  and  took  what  shapes  they 
please.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  60. 


nun 

2.  A female  recluse.  [Rare.] 

Hail,  thou  Goddess,  sage  and  holy, 

Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! . . . 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 

Milton,  H Penseroso,  1.  31. 

3.  A name  of  several  different  birds,  (a)  The 
smew,  Mergellus  atbellus,  more  fully  called  white  nun.  ( b ) 
The  blue  titmouse.  Farm  cceruleus : so  called  from  the 
white  fillet  on  the  head,  (c)  A nun-bird,  (d)  A variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon,  of  a white  color  with  a veiled  head. 
4+.  A child’s  top. 

nun  (nun),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nunned,  ppr.  nun- 
ning.  [<  nun,  n.]  To  cloister  up  as  a nun ; con- 
fine in  or  as  if  in  a nunnery. 

If  you  are  so  very  heavenly-minded,  ...  I will  have 
you  to  town,  and  nun  you  up  with  Aunt  Nell. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  V.  BO. 

nunatak,  n.  [Eskimo.]  A crest  or  ridge  of  rock 
appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice 
in  Greenland : also  used  generically  for  any 
such  form.  The  Danish  plural,  nunatakker,  is 
sometimes  used  by  English  writers.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Climatic  Changes,  p.  303. 

nunation,  «.  See  nunnation. 
nun-bird  (nun'bferd),  n.  A South  American 
barbet  or  puff -bird  of  the  family  Bucconidce  and 


Nun-bird  (Monasa peruana). 


genus  Monasa  (or  Monacha),  so  called  from  the 
somber  coloration,  relieved  by  white  on  the 
head  or  wings.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
nun-buoy  (nun'boi),  n.  A buoy  large  in  the  mid- 
dle and  tapering  toward  each  end.  See  buoy. 
nunc  (nungk),  n.  [Prop.  *nunk,  unless  it  is 
an  error  for  nunch : see  nunch.]  A large  lump 
or  thick  piece  of  anything.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Nunc  Dimittis  (nungk  di-mit'is).  [So  named 
from  the  first  two  words  in  the  Latin  version, 
nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine,  ...  in 
pace,  ‘ now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace’:  L.  nunc,  now  (see  now);  dimittis,  2d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  dimittere,  send  forth, 
send  away,  dismiss : see  dismiss.']  The  canti- 
cle of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29-32).  The  Nunc  Dimittis 
forms  part  of  the  private  thanksgiving  of  the  priest  after 
the  liturgy  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  frequently  sung 
by  the  choir  after  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  Anglican 
churches.  It  forms  part  of  the  office  of  complin  as  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  in  religious  communi- 
ties in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  contained  in  the  ves- 
per office  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  canticles 
at  evening  prayer  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
nuncli  (nunch),  n.  [Prob.  a dial.  var.  of  lunch 
or  hunch,  the  form  nunc,  so  spelled  in  Halliwell, 
being  either  for  *nunk  (cf.  hunk 1)  or  for  nunch. 
The  variation  of  the  initial  consonant  in  such 
homely  monosyllables  is  not  extraordinary. 
The  same  or  lie  words  vary  also  terminally : 
cf.  hunk 1,  hunch,  hump,  lunch,  lump1,  bunch, 
bump2,  etc.  But  nunch  may  arise  from  nun- 
cheon,  if  that  is  of  ME.  origin:  see  nuncheon.] 
1.  A lump  or  piece.  Compare  nunc. — 2.  A 
slight  repast ; a lunch  or  luncheon.  Compare 
nuncheon.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nuncheon  (nun'chon),  n.  [Formerly  also  nnn- 
chion,  nunchin,  nuncion,  nunscion,  nuntion,  etc., 
t\sonunchions,nun$hin3,  etc.,  an  apparent  plural 
used  as  singular,  but  in  fact  a perversion  of 
the  rare  ME.  nonechenche  for  *noneschenche,  a 
donation  for  drink,  lit.  ‘ noon-drink,’  < none, 
noon,  + schenche,  a cup  (hence  ‘ drink  ’),  < 
schenchen,  shenchen,  shcnken,  skinken,  give  to 
drink:  see  noon 1 and  skink.  The  second  ele- 
ment became  early  obsolete,  and  the  com- 
pound was  treated  as  a single  word  with  a 
vague  termination,  or  altered  by  popular  etym. 
to  noonshun.  Compare  the  history  of  noon- 
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meat  (dial,  nummet,  nammet,  etc.),  of  bever3, 
and  of  luncheon.]  A light  meal  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  a luncheon. 

A repast  between  dinner  and  supper,  a nunchin,  a beuer 
and  andersraeate.  Florio. 

Harvest  folkes  . . . 

On  sheafes  of  corne  were  at  their  noonshun’ 8 close, 
Whilst  by  them  merrily  the  bag-pipe  goes. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

I left  London  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  only 
ten  minutes  I have  spent  out  of  my  chaise  since  that  time 
procured  me  a nunchion  at  Marlborough. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xliv.  (Davies.) 

Oh  rats,  rejoice ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  1 

Browning,  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

nunciate  (nun'shi-at),  n.  [<  L.  nuntiatus,  pp. 
of  nuntiare,  announce,  declare,  make  known : 
see  nuncio.]  One  who  announces ; a messen- 
ger; a nuncio. 

All  the  nunciates  of  th’  ethereal  reign, 

Who  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  xi. 

nunciatet,  v.  t.  To  announce. 

This  Court  had  resolv’d  to  send  thither  Monsieur  Aldo- 
brandin  without  being  Nunciated,  or  having  a Brief  for 
Nuncio.  Brit.  Apollo,  No.  7.  3/2.  N.  E.  D. 

nunciationt,  n.  The  action  of  announcing; 
annunciation. 

nunciature  (nun'shi-a-tfir),  n.  [=  F.  nonciature 
= Sp.  Pg.  nunciatura  = It.  nunziatura,  < L.  nun- 
tiare, pp.  nuntiatus , announce:  see  nunciate.'] 
The  office  or  term  of  service  of  a nuncio. 

The  princes  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him  [Pope 
Alexander]  duringhis  nunciature,  were  exceedingly  pleased 
with  his  promotion.  Clarendon,  Papal  Usurpation,  ix. 

nuncio  (nun'shi-o),  n.  [<  It.  nuncio,  now  nun- 
zio  = Sp.  Pg.  nuncio  = F.  nonce , < L.  nuntiusy 
improp.  nuncius , one  who  brings  intelligence,  a 
messenger;  perhaps  contr.  of  *noventiusy  < *no- 
veref  ppr.  *noven{t-)sy  be  new,  < novus , new:  see 
new.  Hence  nunciate , announce , denounce , etc.  ] 

1.  A messenger;  one  who  brings  intelligence. 

It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a nuncio’s  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4.  28. 
They  [swallows]  were  honoured  antiently  as  the  Nuncios 
of  the  Spring.  Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  92. 

Specifically — 2.  A papal  messenger;  a per- 
manent diplomatic  agent  of  the  first  rank,  rep- 
resenting the  Pope  at  the  capital  of  a country 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  A papal  ambassador 
of  the  first  rank  sent  on  a special  temporary  mission  is 
styled  a legate.  (See  legate.)  Nuncios  formerly  acted  as 
judges  of  appeal.  In  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  and  states 
holding  themselves  independent  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
matters  of  discipline,  the  nuncio  has  merely  a diplomatic 
character,  like  the  minister  of  any  other  foreign  power. 

A certaine  restraint  was  giuen  out,  charging  his  nuncios 
and  legates  (whom  he  had  sent  for  the  gathering  of  the 
first  fruites  of  the  benefices  vacant  within  the  realm),  etc. 

Foxe , Martyrs,  p.  417. 

nuncius,  nuntius  (nun'shi-us),  n. ; pi.  nuncii , 
nuntii  (-1).  [L.:  see  nuncio.]  1.  A messenger. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  entries  occur 
in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  kings  of  England  of  pay- 
ments to  royal  messengers  — variously  designated  “coki- 
nus,”  nuncius,  or  “garcio  " — for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  562. 

2.  A papal  messenger;  a nuncio.— Nuncius 
apostolicus.  Same  as  nuncio,  2. 

nunclet  (nung'kl),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  for  uncle , 
due  to  misdivision  of  mine  uncle , thine  uncle , 
etc.  Cf.  equiv.  neam  for  earn;  also  naunt  for 
aunt.]  Uncle.  This  was  the  licensed  appellation  given 
by  a fool  to  his  master  or  superior,  the  fools  themselves 
calling  one  another  cousin. 

How  now,  nuncle  l Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  117. 

His  name  is  Don  Tomazo  Portacareco,  nuncle  to  young 
Don  Hortado  de  Mendonza. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

nuncle  (nung'kl),  v.  [<  nuncle , n.  Cf.  cozen 2, 
cousin 2,  cheat,  cousin^.]  To  cheat;  deceive. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
nuncupatet  (nung ' ku-pat)  ,v.t.  [<  L.  nuncupare, 
pp.  nuncupatus,  call  by  name,  < nomen , a name, 
4-  caper e,  take : see  nomen  and  capable.]  1 . To 
vow  publicly  and  solemnly. 

The  Gentiles  nuncupated  vows  to  them  [idols]. 

Westfield,  Sermons  (1646),  p.  65. 

2.  To  dedicate;  inscribe. 

If  I had  ben  acquainted  with  your  designe,  you  should 
on  my  advice  have  nuncupated  this  handsome  monument 
of  your  skill  and  dexterity  to  some  great  one. 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  F.  Barlow. 

3.  To  declare  orally  (a  will  or  testament). 

But  how  doth  that  will  [Saint  Peter’s]  appear?  in  what 

tables  was  it  written  ? in  what  registers  is  it  extant  ? in 


nunnery 

whose  presence  did  he  nuncupate  it  ? it  is  no  where  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of.  Barrow,  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

nuncupation!  (mmg-ku-pa'shon),  n.  [ME.  nun- 
cupation = F.  nuncupation , < ML.  *nuncupa- 
tio(n-)f  < L.  nuncupare,  call  by  name : see  nun- 
cupate.] 1 . The  act  of  nuncupating,  naming, 
dedicating,  or  declaring.  Chaucer. — 2.  The 

oral  declaration  of  a will, 
nuncupative  (nimg'ku-pa-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  non- 
cupatif,  nuncupatif  F.  nuncupatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
nuncupativOy  < LL.  nuncupativus,  nominal,  so- 
called,  < L.  nuncuparey  pp.  nuncupatus , call  by 
name : see  nuncupate .]  If.  Pertaining  to  nam- 
ing, nominating,  vowing,  or  dedicating. 

The  same  appeareth  by  that  nuncupative  title  wherewith 
both  Heathens  and  Christians  have  honoured  their  oaths, 
in  calling  their  swearing  an  oath  of  God. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  41.  (Latham.) 

2.  In  the  laic  of  wills,  oral;  not  written;  made 
or  declared  by  word  of  mouth,  a nuncupative  will 
is  made  by  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  testator,  and 
usually  depends  merely  on  oral  testimony  for  proof.  Such 
a will  of  chattels  was  good  at  common  law,  but  often  gave 
rise  to  fraud,  and  under  Charles  II.  it  was  made  valid  for 
only  £30  unless  exacting  conditions  were  observed.  Nun- 
cupative wills  are  now  sanctioned  when  made  by  soldiers 
in  actual  military  service,  or  mariners  or  seamen  at  sea. 
In  Scots  law,  a nuncupative  legacy  is  good  to  the  extent 
of  £100  Scots,  or  £8  6 s.  8 d.  sterling,  but  a nuncupative  or 
verbal  nomination  of  an  executor  is  ineffectual. 

He  left  me  a small  legacy  in  a nuncupative  will,  as  a 
token  of  his  kindness.  Franklin,  Autobiography,  p.  88. 

Our  ancestors  in  old  times  very  frequently  put  off  the 
making  of  their  wills  until  warned  by  serious  sickness 
that  their  end  was  near,  and  such  hasty  instruments,  often 
nuncupative  and  uncertain,  led  to  frequent  disputes  in  law. 

Record  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XII.  9. 

nuncupatory  (nung'ku-pa-to-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
nuncupatorio,  < LL.  nuncupator,  a namer,  < L. 
nuncupare,  pp.  nuncupatus,  call  by  name : see 
nuncupate.]  Nuncupative;  oral. 

By  his  [Griffith  Powell's]  nuncupatory  will  he  left  all  his 
estate  to  that  [Jesus]  Coll.,  amounting  to  6841. 17s.  2d. 

Wood,  Athena1 1 )xon. , I.  452. 

Wills  . . . nuncupatory  and  scriptory. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  it 

nundinal  (nun'di-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  *nundi- 
nalis  (once,  in  a doubtful  reading),  pertaining 
to  a fair,  < nundince,  pi.  of  nundina,  a ninth  day 
(because  the  market-day  fell  upon  such  days), 
hence  trade,  sale,  fem.  of  nundinus,  of  the  ninth 
day,  < novem,  nine,  + dies,  a day:  see  nine  and 
dial.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a fair  or  to  a mar- 
ket-day.— Nundinal  letter,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
one  of  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were 
repeated  successively  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  One  of  these  always  expressed  the  market-day, 
which  was  the  ninth  day  from  the  market-day  preceding 
(both  inclusive). 

II.  n.  A nundinal  letter, 
nundinary  (nun'di-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  nundinarius, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  market,  < nundince,  mar- 
ket : see  nundinal.]  Same  as  nundinal. 
nundinatet  (nun'di-nat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  nundinatus, 
pp.  of  nundinari,  hold  market,  trade,  < nundi- 
nce, market-day,  market:  see  nundinal.]  To 
buy  and  sell  at  fairs.  Cockeram. 
nundinationt  (nun-di-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  nun- 
dinatio(n-),  the  holding  of  a market  or  fair,  a 
trafficking,  < nundinari,  hold  market : see  nun- 
din  ate.]  Traffic  at  fairs. 

Witness  . . . their  common  nundination  of  pardons. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  149. 

nunemetet,  nunmetet,  «•  See  noonmeat. 
nunnari-root  (nun'a-ri-rot),  n.  [<  E.  Ind.  nun- 
nari  + E.  root.]  A plant,  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
See  Hemidesmus  and  sarsaparilla. 
nunnation  (nu-na'shon),  n.  [<  Ar.  (>  Pers. 
Turk.  Hind.)  nun,  the  name  of  the  letter  n,  + 
-ation.  Cf.  mimmation.]  The  addition  of  a 
final  ti  in  the  declension  of  Arabic  nouns,  de- 
noted by  doubling  the  vowel-sign ; a similar 
addition  of  n in  Middle  English  nouns,  etc. 
N.  E.  D. 

nunnery  (nun' er-i),  k.;  pi.  nunneries  (-iz).  [< 

ME.  nunnerie,  nunrye,  < OF.  nonnerie,  a nunnery, 
< nonne,  a nun:  see  nun.]  1.  A convent  or 
cloister  for  the  exclusive  use  of  nuns. 

Manie  there  were  which  sent  their  daughters  ouer  to  be 
professed  nuns  within  the  nunneries  there. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  v.  29. 

Get  thee  to  a nunnery ; why  wouldst  thou  be  a breeder 
of  sinners  ? Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1,  122. 

2.  Nuns  collectively,  or  the  institution  or  sys- 
tem of  conventual  life  for  women. 

Nicolas  Lyra  in  locum,  with  most  Roman  commentators 
since  his  time,  in  hope  to  found  nunnery  thereupon. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  iii.  11.  {Davies.) 

3.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  triforium 
of  a medieval  church,  since  in  some  churches 
this  gallery  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  nuns 
attending  them. 


nunnish 
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nunnish  (nun'ish),  a.  [<  nun  + -ts/i1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  nuns:  as,  nun- 
nish apparel. 

All  three  daughters  of  Merwaldus,  king  of  Westmer- 
cians,  entred  the  profession  and  vow  of  nunnish  virginitie. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  120. 

nunnishness  (nun'ish-nes),  n.  Nunnish  char- 
acter or  habits. 

nunryet,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  nunnery. 
nun’s-cloth  (nunz'kloth),  n.  One  of  several 
varieties  of  bunting  used  for  women’s  gowns, 
nun’s-collar  (nunz'koFar),  n.  An  implement 
of  penance.  See  penance  instruments,  under 
penance. 

nun’s-cotton  (nunz'kot/''n),  n.  A designation 
applied  to  all  fine  white  embroidery-cotton, 
from  its  use  in  embroidery  on  linen  by  nuns  in 

convents.  It  is  marked  on  the  labels  with  a nurist,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nurse. 
cross,  and  is  sometimes  called  cross-cotton.  ★nurish1t,  v.t.  A Middle  English  form  of  nourish. 
nun’s-thread  (nunz'thred),  m.  In  the  sixteenth  nurish2t,  n.  AMiddleEnglishformofmMr.se. 
century  and  later,  fine  white  linen  thread  such  nurl  (nferl),*.  t.  [A  simplified  spelling  of  knurl: 
as  was  fit  for  lace-making.  see  knurl,  knarU,  gnarl1.]  To  flute  or  indent  on 

nun’s-veiling  (nunz'va/'ling),  n.  An  untwilled  the  edge,  as  a coin.  See  nurling. 
woolen  fabric,  very  soft,  fine,  and  thin,  used  by  nurling (ner'ling),  n.  [Verbaln.  otnurl,  t>.]  1. 
women  for  veils,  and  also  for  dresses,  etc.  A series  of  fine  indentations  or  reeding  on  the 
nuntius,  m.  See  nuncius.  edge  of  a temper  or  set-screw  to  afford  a better 

nupt  (nup),  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  nope.  Ct.nup-  hold  for  turning  it ; also,  the  milling  of  a coin. 


many,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  by  the  families  of  Krau- 
winekle,  Schultz,  and  others.  They  were  chiefly 
made  for  use  on  a counting-board or-table,  to  facilitate  the 
casting  up  of  accounts.  Sometimes  called,  though  incor- 
rectly, Nuremberg  tokens.  See  jetton. 

Nuremberg  egg.  An  early  kind  of  watch  of  an 
oval  form,  made  especially  at  Nuremberg. 

nurhag,  nuragh  (no'riig),  n.  [Also  in  pi.  (It.) 
noraghe,  nuraghe ; dial.  (Sardinian).]  A struc- 
ture of  early  date  and  uncertain  purpose,  of  a 
kind  peculiarto  Sardinia.  Itis  a round  tower  having 
the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  from  20  to  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  in  height  about  equal  to  its  diameter  at  the 
base.  There  is  invariably  a ramp  or  staircase  leading  to 
the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  Such  towers  are 
often  found  in  groups  or  combinations.  There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  of  them  in  Sardinia,  but  none  have  been 
recognized  elsewhere. 


son.]  A simpleton;  a fool. 

"l  is  he  indeed,  the  vilest  nup  1 yet  the  fool  loves  me  ex- 
ceedingly. A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  ii.  1. 

Nuphar  (nu'ftir),  n.  [NL.  (Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
1806),  < Gr.  voiitjiap,  a water-lily.  Cf.  nenuphar  j] 
A genus  of  yellow  water-lilies,  now  known  as 
Nymph  sea. 

nupsont  (nup'son),  n.  [Appar.  < nup  + -son.'] 
A fool ; a simpleton. 

O that  I were  so  happy  as  to  light  on  a nupson  now. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

nuptial  (nup'shal),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  nuptial  = 
Sp.  Pg.  mipcial  = It.  nuziale,  < L. 
tabling  to  marriage,  < nuptice,  a marriage,  < 
nupta,  a bride,  a wife,  < nubere,  pp.  nuptus, 
marry : see  nubile.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
marriage,  or  to  the  marriage  ceremony ; con- 
nected with  or  used  at  a wedding. 

How,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
liraws  on  apace.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 1. 


— 2.  Engraving  or  scratching  in  zigzag  lines, 
producing  a rude  form  of  ornament.  Compare 
gnarling. 

nurling-tool  (ner'ling-tol),  n 
indenting,  reeding,  or 
roughening,  in  a decora-  a f 
tive  manner,  any  eylindri-  L 
cal  tool  or  tool-handle  to 
afford  a firm  grip  for  the  i 
hand.  Nurling-tools  are  used  u 
in  lathes,  small  tools  ( nurl-hold~ 
ers)  being  held  in  the  hand  and  «. 
large  tools  placed  in  a tool-rest, 
per-  nurly,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  knurly. 
nurnt,  v.  See  nor  n't. 

nurryt,  n.  [Also  noory,  nouric  ; < ME.  nurrye, 
nurree,  norie,  nori,  < OF.  nouri,  nourri,  pp.  of 
nourir,  nourrir,  nourish : see  nourish.]  A foster- 
child. 

Thowe  arte  my  nevewe  fulle  nere,  my  nurree  of  olde, 
That  I have  chastyede  and  chosene,  a childe  of  my  cham- 
byre.  Marie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  689. 


nurling’-tool ; b,  samples 
of  nurling. 


They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  590. 

Nuptial  benediction.  See  benediction,  2 (c).— Nuptial 
number,  a number  obscurely  described  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  book  of  the  “Republic  ” of  Plato,  and  said  to 
preside  over  the  generation  of  men.  The  number  meant 
may  be  864.— Nuptial  plumage,  in  omith.,  the  set  of  nurschet,  n-  A Middle  English  form  of  nurse. 
feathers  peculiar  to  the  breeding  season  of  any  bird.  In  nurse  (Ders),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nourse, 
all  birds  the  plumage  is  at  its  best  at  this  time;  it  is  „ J 

generally  followed  and  may  be  preceded  by  a molt ; and  source,  nourice , < ME.  novice , nurtshe,  nurys , 
in  very  many  cases  the  male  assumes  a particular  feather-  etc.,  \ OF.  noricef  nourice , F.  nourricc  = It.  nu- 


O my  nory , quod  she,  I have  gret  gladnesse  of  the. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  11. 

And  in  hir  armes  the  naked  Nourie  strainde ; 
Whereat  the  Boy  began  to  striue  a good. 

Turberville,  The  Lover  Wishetb  etc. 


ing  not  shared  by  the  female.— Nuptial  song,  a mar- 
riage song;  an  epithalamium.=Syn.  Hymeneal,  etc.  (see 
matrimonial),  bridal. 

II.  n.  Marriage : now  always  in  the  plural. 

This  looks  not  like  a nuptial. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  69. 

She  should  this  Angelo  have  married;  was  affianced  to 
her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  1.  222. 

Beside  their  received  fitness,  at  all  prizes  they  [gloves] 
are  here  properly  accommodate  to  the  nuptials  of  my  schol- 
ar’s ’haviour  to  the  lady  Courtship. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
=Syn.  Wedding,  Matrimony,  etc.  See  marriage. 

nuptially  (nup'shal-i),  adv.  As  regards  mar- 
riage ; with  respect  to  marriage  or  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

nur,  nurr  (ner),  n.  [A  simplified  spelling  of 
hnur.~\  A hard  knot  in  wood ; a knob ; a wood- 
en ball  used  in  the  game  of  hockey  and  that  of 
nur-and-spell. 

nur-and-spell  (nSr'and-spel'),  n.  A game  like 
trap-ball,  played  in  "the  north  of  England  with 
a wooden  ball  called  a nur . The  ball  is  released 
by  means  of  a spring  from  a little  cup  at  the  end  of  a 
tongue  of  steel  called  a spell  or  spill.  The  object  of  each 
player  is  to  knock  it  with  a bat  or  pummel  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. See  trap,  n.  Also  nurspell,  and  corruptly  northern - 
spell. 

nurang  (no-rang'),  n. 

[E.  Ind.]  The  Bengal 
ant-thrush,  Pitta  ben- 
galensis . 

liurchyt,  v.  t.  A Mid- 
dle English  form  of 
nourish. 

Nuremberg  counters. 

Circular  pieces  of 
brass,  bearing  various 
devices  and  inscrip- 
tions, largely  made  at 
Nuremberg  in  Ger- 


trice,  < L.  nutrix  (aoc.  nutricem ),  a nurse,  for 
*nutritrix,  < nutrire,  suckle,  nourish,  tend:  see 
nourish.]  1 . A woman  who  nourishes  or  suckles 
an  infant;  specifically,  a woman  who  suckles 
the  infant  of  another:  commonly  called  a wet- 
nurse;  also,  a female  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  a child  or  of  children. 

Heil  norische  of  sweete  ihesus ! 

Heil  cheefest  of  cliastite,  forsothe  to  say! 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)f  p.  5. 
Up  spake  the  son  on  the  nourices  knee. 

Baron  of  Braikley  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  196). 
Shall  I go  and  call  to  thee  a nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ? Ex.  ii.  7. 

Meeker  than  any  child  to  a rough  nurse. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  or  that  which  nurtures, 
trains,  cherishes,  or  protects. 

Gold,  which  is  the  very  cause  of  warres, 

The  neast  of  strife,  and  nourice  of  debate. 

Gascoigne , Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  60. 
Alack,  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.  Shak. , Cor.,  v.  3.  110. 

Sicilia,  . . . called  by  Cais  the  granary  and  nurse  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  184. 

O Caledonia ! stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a poetic  child. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  2. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a sick  or  infirm  per- 
son, as  an  attendant  in  a hospital. 

I will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 

Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  98. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  89. 

4.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a sick-bay  at- 
tendant, formerly  called  loblolly-boy. — 5.  The 
state  of  being  nursed  or  in  the  care  of  a nurse: 
as,  to  put  out  a child  to  nurse. 


The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 

Was  by  a beggar-woman  stolen  away. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  150. 
No,  thank  ’em  for  their  Love,  that  s worse 
Than  if  they ’d  throttled  ’em  at  Nurse. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 
6.  In  hort.f  a shrub  or  tree  which  protects  a 
young  plant. — 7.  In  ichth. , a name  of  various 
sharks  of  inactive  habits,  which  rest  for  a long 
time  or  bask  in  the  water,  (a.)  A shark  of  the  fami- 
ly Dalatiidse,  Somniosus  microcephalus.  This  shark  is 
common  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic  seas,  and  attains  a 
length  of  20  feet ; it  has  a robust  body,  the  first  dorsiil  fin 
far  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  the  upper  teeth  narrow  and 
the  lower  quadrate,  with  horizontal  ridge  ending  in  a 
point,  (b)  A shark  of  the  family  Ginglymostomidoe,  Gingly- 
mo8toma  cirrata,  of  slender  form,  with  first  dorsal  fin  above 
and  behind  the  ventrals,  and  teeth  in  both  jaws  in  many 
rows  and  with  a strong  median  cusp  and  one  or  two  small 
cusps  on  each  side.  It  is  common  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  occasionally  visits  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States ; it  attains  a length 
of  10  or  12  feet. 

8.  A blastozooid  of  Salpse.  See  the  extract. 

The  ova  of  the  sexual  generation  produce  tailed  larva; ; 

these  develop  into  forms  known  as  nurses  (blastozooids). 
which  are  asexual,  and  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  nine  muscle-bands,  an  auditory  sac  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  a ventrally-placed  stolon  near  the  heart,  upon 
which  buds  are  produced,  and  a dorsal  outgrowth  near  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  Encyc.  Lrit.,  XXIII.  615. 

9.  In  brewing , a cask  of  hot  or  cold  water  im- 
mersed in  wort.  See  the  quotation. 

Before  the  plan  of  fitting  the  tuns  with  attemperating 
pipes  came  into  use,  the  somewhat  clumsy  expedient  of 
immersing  in  the  wort  casks  filled  with  hot  or  cold  water 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  or  retarding 
the  fermentation.  The  casks  so  used  were  termed  nurses, 
and  are  still  used  in  some  breweries. 

Sports'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  I.  407. 

10.  A nurse-frog. — Monthly  nurse,  a sick-nurse,  es- 
pecially for  lying-in  women,  who  makes  engagements  for 
a limited  period,  as  a month. — Nurses’  contracture,  a 
name  given  by  Trousseau  to  tetany,  from  its  comparative 

* frequency  of  occurrence  during  lactation, 
nurse  (ners),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nursed , ppr.  nurs- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  nourice ; < nurse , n.: 
in  part  due  to  nourish.  I.  tram r.  1.  To 
suckle;  nourish  at  the  breast;  feed  and  tend 
generally  in  infancy. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband’s 
occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a fool.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  L 178. 

2.  To  rear ; nurture ; bring  up. 

Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
nursed  at  thy  side.  Isa.  lx.  4. 

The  Niseans  in  their  dark  abode 
Nursed  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  iii. 

3.  To  tend  in  sickness  or  infirmity;  take  care 
of:  as,  to  nurse  an  invalid  or  an  aged  person. 

Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age ; 

Thou  in  old  age  car’st  how  to  nurse  thy  son. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L 1487. 

4.  To  promote  growth  or  vigor  in ; encourage ; 
foster ; care  for  with  the  intent  or  effect  of  pro- 
moting growth,  increase,  development,  etc. 

I do,  as  much  as  I can,  thank  him  [Lord  Hay]  by  thank- 
ing of  you,  who  begot  or  nursed  these  good  impressions  of 
me  in  him.  Donne,  Letters,  xxxvi 

By  lot  from  Jove  I am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 

To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  cur  l the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint.  Milton,  Arcades,  1.  46. 

Scenes  form’d  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom.  Cowper,  Task.  iii.  301. 

Not  those  who  nurse  their  grief  the  longest  are  always 
the  ones  who  loved  most  generously  and  whole-heartedly. 

J.  Hawthorne.  Dust,  p.  236. 

An  ambitious  congressman  is  therefore  forced  to  think 
day  and  night  of  his  re-nomination,  and  to  secure  it  not 
only  by  procuring,  if  he  can,  grants  from  the  Federal 
treasury  for  local  purposes,  and  places  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  local  wire  pullers  who  control  the  nom- 
inating conventions,  but  also  by  sedulously  nursing  the 
constituency  during  the  vacations. 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  193. 

5.  To  caress;  fondle;  dandle. 

They  have  nursed  this  woe,  in  feeding  life. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  74. 
The  Siren  Venus  nouriced  in  her  lap 
Fair  A don.  Greene,  Sonnet  from  Perimedes. 

Caddy  hung  upon  her  father,  and  nursed  his  cheek 
against  hers  as  if  he  were  some  poor  dull  child  in  pain. 

Dickens , Bleak  House,  xxx. 

The  doctor  turned  himself  to  the  hearth-rug,  and,  put- 
ting one  leg  over  the  other,  he  began  to  nurse  it. 

Trollope,  Dr.  Thorne,  xL 

6.  To  cheat.  [Slang.]  =Syn.  Nourish,  etc.  See  nur- 
ture, v.  t. 

ii.  intrans.  To  act  as  nurse;  specifically,  to 
suckle  a child : as,  a nursing  woman. 

My  redoubled  love  and  care 
With  nursing  diligence,  to  me  glad  office. 

Shall  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age. 

Milton.  S.  A.,  1.  924. 

O ! when  shall  rise  a monarch  all  our  own. 

And  I,  a nursing- mother,  rock  the  throne? 

Pope , Dunciad,  1.  312. 
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nurse-child  (ners'  child),  n.  A child  that  is 
nursed ; a nursling. 

Sweet  nurse-child  of  the  spring’s  young  hours. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Hymns  of  Astrea,  vii. 

nurse-fathert  (liers'fa/'Tner),  n.  A foster-fa- 
ther. 

K.  Edward.  . . . knowing  himself  to  be  a maintainer 
and  Nurse-father  of  the  Church,  ordained  three  new  Bish- 
opricks.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  232.  (Davies.) 

nurse-frog  (ners'frog),  n.  The  obstetrical  toad, 
Alytesobstetricans.  Also  called  accoucheur-toad. 
See  cut  under  Alytes. 

nurse-gardent  (ners'gar'dii),  n.  A nursery. 

A Colledge,  the  nource-garden  (as  it  were)  or  plant  plot 
of  good  letters.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  393.  (Davies.) 

nurse-hound  (ners'hound),  n.  A shark,  Scyl- 
Horhinus  cat-ulus.  See  cut  under  mermaid’s- 
purse.  [Local,  Eng.] 

nursekeeper  (ners 'keeper),  n.  A nurse  who 
has  also  charge  as  a keeper. 

When  his  fever  had  boiled  up  to  a delirium,  he  was 
strong  enough  to  heat  his  nursekeeper  and  his  doctor  too. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  790. 

nurse-maid  (ners 'mad),  n.  A maid-servant  em- 
ployed to  tend  children. 

nurse-mothert  (ners'muTH//er),  n.  A foster- 
mother. 

And  this  much  briefly  of  my  deare  Nurse-mother  Oxford. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  383.  (Davies.) 

nurse-name (ners'nam), »i.  Anickname.  Cam- 
den. 

nurse-pond  (ners'pond),  n.  A pond  for  young 
fish. 

When  you  store  your  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two  or 
three  melters  for  one  spawner,  if  you  put  them  into  a breed- 
ing-pond , but  if  into  a nurse-pond,  or  feeding-pond,  in 
which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  20. 

nurser  (ner'ser),  n.  One  who  nurses;  a nurse; 
hence,  one  who  promotes  or  encourages. 

See,  where  he  lies  inhearsed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  1 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VL,  iv.  7.  40. 

nursery  (ner'ser-i),  n. ; pi.  nurseries  (-iz).  [< 
nurse  + -ery  ] If.  The  act  of  nursing ; tender 
care  and  attendance. 

I loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
Oil  her  kind  nursery.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  126. 

2f.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a nursed  care. 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit*  how  they  prosper’d,  bud  and  bloom, 

Her  nursery.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  46. 

A jolly  dame,  no  doubt ; as  appears  by  the  well  battling 
of  the  plump  boy  her  nursery. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  viii.  21. 

8.  A place  or  apartment  set  apart  for  children. 

There 's  bluid  in  my  nursery, 

There ’s  bluid  in  my  ha‘. 

Lammikin  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  311). 

The  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

I the  swathing-clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stol’n.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L 1.  69. 

4.  A place  where  trees  are  raised  from  seed  or 
otherwise  in  order  to  be  transplanted ; a place 
where  vegetables,  flowering  plants,  and  trees 
are  raised  (as  by  budding  or  grafting)  with  a 
view  to  sale. 

Your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a more  barren 
ground  than  the  ground  is  whereunto  you  remove  them. 

Bacon. 

There  is  a fine  nursery  of  young  trees. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  69. 

5.  The  place  where  anything  is  fostered  and 
its  growth  promoted. 

Revele  to  me  the  sacred  noursery 
Of  vertue,  which  with  you  doth  there  reraaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.,  Prol. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  11.2. 

One  of  their  principall  Colledges  . . . was  their  famous 
Sarbona,  that  fruitfull  nursery  of  schoole  divines. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  28. 

To  Athens  I have  sent,  the  nursery 

Of  Greece  for  learning  and  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

Ford , Broken  Heart,  v.  1. 

6.  In  fish-culture,  a shallow  box  or  trough  of  suit- 
able size  used  for  feeding  and  nursing  young 
fish  through  the  first  six  or  eight  months  after 
the  yolk-sac  is  absorbed.  They  are  guarded  with 
screens  like  hatching-troughs,  and  also,  like  the  latter, 
have  usually  a layer  of  gravel  on  the  bottom. 

7.  Occupation,  condition,  or  circumstances  in 
which  some  quality  may  be  fostered  or  pro- 
moted. 

This  keeping  of  cowes  is  of  itselfe  a very  idle  life,  and  a 
fltt  nurserye  of  a theefe.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Nursery-gardener,  a nurseryman. 

nursery-maid  (ner'ser-i -mad),  n . A nurse- 
maid. 
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nurseryman  (ner'ser-i-man),?^;  pi.  nurserymen 
(-men).  One  who  owns  or  conducts  a nursery ; 
a man  who  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
herbs,  flowering  plants,  trees,  etc.,  from  seed 
or  otherwise,  for  transplanting  or  for  sale, 
nurse-shark  (ners'shark),  n.  Same  as  nurse , 7. 
nurse-sont  (ners'sun),  n.  A foster-son. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  a right  worshipfull  knight,  and  a 
most  worthy  nource-son  of  this  Vniversity. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  382.  {Dames.) 

nursing-bottle  (aer'smg-bot'T),  n.  A bottle 
fitted  with  a rubber  tip,  or  a tube  and  nipple, 
from  which  an  infant  draws  milk  by  sucking, 
nurslet,  nurstlet,  v.  Obsolete  forms  of  nuzzle. 
nursling  (ners'liug),  n.  [<  nurse,  v. , + - ling L] 
One  who  or  that  which  is  nursed;  an  infant;  a 
child;  a fondling. 

I haue  been  now  almost  this  fourtie  yeares,  not  a geaste, 
but  a continuaU  nurslynge  in  maister  Bonuice  house. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1456. 

I was  his  nursling  once.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  633. 

But  now  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has  perished, 

The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  6. 

nurspell  (ner'spel),  n.  Same  as  nur-and-spell. 
nurtural  (n6r'tur-al),  a,  [<  nurture  + -al.] 
Produced  by  nurture  or  education. 

The  problem  of  determining  purely  “racial  characteris- 
tics ” will  be  considerably  simplified  if  we  can  in  this  way 
determine  what  may  be  described  in  contradistinction  as 
“ nurtural  characteristics.”  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XIX.  78. 

nurture  (ner'tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nourt- 
ture;  < ME.  norture,  noriture , < OF.  nurture , 
nourture , noureture , nourriture , norriture , F. 
nourriture , < LL.  nutritura , nourishment,  < L. 
nutrire , pp.  nutritus , nourish:  see  nourish.']  1. 
The  act  of  supplying  with  nourishment;  the 
act  or  process  of  cultivating  or  promoting 
growth. 

For  this 

Ordain’d  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a plant 
Select  and  sacred.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  362. 

How  needful  marchandize  is,  which  furnisheth  men  of 
all  that  which  is  conuenient  for  their  liuing  and  nouri- 
ture.  Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  265. 

2.  Upbringing;  training;  discipline;  instruc- 
tion ; education ; breeding,  especially  good 
breeding. 

That  thurhe  your  nurture  and  youre  governaunce 
In  lastynge  blysse  yee  mowe  your  self  auaunce. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
And  of  nurture  the  child  had  good. 

Childe  Maurice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  315). 

Yet  am  I inland  bred. 

And  know  some  nurture. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  97. 

3.  Nourishment;  that  which  nourishes ; food; 
diet. 

How  shold  a plaunte  or  lyves  creature 
Lyve  withouten  his  kynde  noriture? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  768. 
Age  of  nurture.  See  age,  3.—  Guardian  for  nurture. 
See  guardian,  2 (d).  -Syn.  2.  Training,  Discipline , etc. 
(see  instruction),  schooling. 

nurture  (ner'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nurtured , 
ppr.  nurturing . [<  nurture , n .]  1.  To  feed; 

nourish. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a great  animal,  and 
to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a conscious 
tenderness.  Bentley. 

2.  To  educate ; bring  or  train  up. 

Thou  broughtest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness,  and 
nurturedst  it  in  thy  law.  2 Esd.  viii.  12. 

My  man  of  morals,  nurtur'd  in  the  shades 

Of  Academus.  Cowper,  Task,  ii.  532. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Nurse,  Nourish,  Nurture.  These  words 
are  of  the  same  origin.  Nurse  has  the  least,  and  nourish 
much,  of  figurative  use.  Nurture  expresses  most  of 
thoughtful  care  and  moral  discipline : it  is  not  now  used 
in  any  but  this  secondary1  sense.— 2.  To  instruct,  school, 
rear,  breed,  discipline. 

nurturyf,  n.  [ME.  nurterye;  an  extended  form 
of  nurture.]  Nurture. 

The  child  was  taught  great  nurterye; 
a Master  had  him  vnder  his  care, 

& taught  him  curtesie. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Forewords,  p.  v. 
nurvillt,  n.  [ME.  nurvyll , nyrvyl , prob.  < Icel. 
nyrfill , a miser.]  A little  man ; a dwarf.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

nuset,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A kind  of  fish. 

There  we  ate  a great  Nuse,  which  Nuses  were  there  [near 
Nova  Zembla]  so  plentie  that  they  would  scarcely  suffer 
any  other  fish  to  come  neere  the  hookes. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  283. 

nussierite  (nus'i-er-it),  n.  [<  Nussiere  (see 
def.)  + - ite 2.]  An  impure  variety  of  pyromor- 
phite,  from  La  Nussiere,  Rhdne,  France, 
nustlet,  v . An  obsolete  form  of  nuzzle. 

nut  (nut),  n.  [<  ME.  nutte , nute,  note,<  AS.  hnutu 
★=  MD.  not,  D.  noot  = MLG.  not , note , LG.  nut , 
nutt , nude  = OHG.  MHG.  nuz,  G.  nuss= Icel.  knot 


= Sw.  not  = Dan.  nod  (not  recorded  in  Goth.) ; 
root  unknown.  Not  connected  with  L.  nux 
( nuc -),  nut,  > E.  nucleus , etc.  Cf . Gael,  end , enu , 
a nut.]  1 . The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  the  seed  inclosed  in  a bony,  woody, 
or  leathery  covering,  not  opening  when  ripe. 
Specifically,  a hard  one-celled  and  one-seeded  indehiscent 
fruit,  like  an  achenium,  but  larger  and  usually  produced 
from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells  with  one  or  more  ovules 
in  each,  all  but  a single  ovule  and  cell  having  disappeared 
during  its  growth.  The  nuts  of  the  hazel,  beech,  oak,  and 
chestnut  are  examples.  In  the  walnut  ( Juglans ) and  hick- 
ory ( Hicoria ) the  fruit  is  a kind  of  drupaceous  nut,  seem- 
ingly intermediate  between  a stone-fruit  and  a nut 

2.  Loosely,  a similar  vegetable  product,  as  a 
tuberous  root  (earth -nut,  ground -nut),  legu- 
minous pod  (pea nut),  or  seed  (physic-«w£)- — 

3.  In  mach.,  some  small  part  supposed  in  some 
way  to  resemble  a nut.  Specifically— (a)  A small 
cylinder  or  other  body  with  teeth  or  projections  corre- 
sponding with  the  teeth  or  grooves  of  a wheel.  (6)  The 
projection  near  the  eye  of  an  anchor,  (c)  A perforated 
block  of  metal  with  an  internal  or  female 

screw,  which  is  screwed  down,  as  upon  a bolt 
to  fasten  it,  upon  an  end  of  an  axle  to  keep 
the  wheel  from  coming  off,  etc.  Nuts  are 
made  in  all  sizes,  and  range  from  small 
finger-nuts,  or  nuts  with  wings  for  ease  in 
turning,  to  those  of  very  large  size  used 
for  anchoring  bolts  in  masonry.  See  cuts 
under  aerator  and  bolt,  (d)  In  firearms, 
the  tumbler  of  a gun-lock.  See  cut  un- 
der gun-lock.  ( e ) The  sleeve  by  which  the 
sliding- jaw  of  a monkey-wrench  is  oper- 
ated. (/)  In  musical  instruments  played 
with  a bow : (1)  The  slight  ridge  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  neck  over  which  the  strings 
pass,  and  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
touching  the  neck  unless  pressed  by  the 
finger.  (2)  The  movable  piece  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bow,  into  which  the  hairs  are  fastened,  and 
by  screwing  which  in  or  out  their  tension  may  be  slack- 
ened or  tightened. 

4.  Same  as  cliestnut-coal. — S.  pi.  Something 
especially  agreeable  or  enjoyable.  [Slang.] 

It  will  be  nuts,  if  my  case  this  is, 

Both  for  Atrides  and  Ulysses. 

C.  Cotton,  Scarronides,  p.  15.  {Davies.) 


Nut,  def.  2 (c). 
a,  bolt ; b, 
principal  nut; 
c,  lock  - nut  or 
jam-nut,  screw- 
ed upon  b to 
prevent  it  from 
turning. 


This  was  nuts  to  us,  for  we  liked  to  have  a Mexican  wet 
with  salt  water.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  251. 

6.  pi.  The  testicles.  [Vulgar.]  — 7f.  A cup 
made  of  the  shell  of  a cocoanut  or  some  other 
nut,  often  mounted  in  silver— A nut  to  crack,  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve ; a puzzle  to  be  explained. 

No  wonder  that  to  others  the  nut  of  such  a character  was 
hard  to  crack.  Bulwer,  The  Caxtons,  i.  3.  {Latham.) 

Barbados  nut.  See  Jatropha.—  Beazor  nuts.  Same 
as  bonduc-seeds. — Bedda-nut.  Same  as  belleric. — Black 
nutt,  a cup  formed  of  a nut,  probably  a cocoanut.  See  def. 

7.  — Castanha  nut.  Same  as  brazil-nut. — Constantino- 
ple nut.  See  Corylu8.— Drinker's  nut.  Same  as  clearing - 
nut. — French  nut,  the  European  walnut,  Juglans  regia.  — 
Jesuits*  nut.  See  Jesuit. — Kundah-nut,  the  seed  which 
yields  the  kundah-oil.  See  Carapa  SLi\dkundah-oil. — Lam- 
bert’s nut,  a variety  of  the  European  hazelnut.— Large- 
bond  nut.  Same  as  Lambert's  nut. — Levant  nut,  the 
fruit  of  Cocculus  Cocculus,  formerly  exported  from  the  Le- 
vant.— Lumbang nut.  Same  as  candleberry,  1.  See  Aleu- 
rites.— Ly  coper  don  nuts.  See  Lycoperdon.— Madeira 
nut,  a thin-shelled  variety  of  the  common  Old  World  wal- 
nut, J uglans  regia.  Also  called  English  or  French  walnut, 
as  distinguished  from  the  black  walnut. — Malabar  nut. 
See  J U8ticia. — Manila  nut,  the  peanut,  Arachis  hypogeea. 
— Marany  nut.  Same  as  marking-nut.—  Mote-nut. 
Same  as  kundah-nut. — Nut  of  an  anchor.  See  anchor l. 
— Queensland  nut.  See  Macadamia.— Sardian  nut,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  chestnut  as  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Sardis. — Singhara  nut.  Same  as  water -nut. — Span- 
ish nut.  {a)  A variety  of  the  European  hazelnut.  (6)  A 
bulbous  plant,  Iris  Sisyrinchium,  of  southern  Europe. — To 
be  nuts  on,  to  be  very  fond  of.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

My  aunt  is  awful  nuts  on  Marcus  Aurelius;  I beg  your 
pardon,  you  don’t  know  the  phrase.  My  aunt  makes  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  her  Bible. 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xi.  {Davies.) 
To  crack  a nut.  See  the  quotation. 

In  country  gentlemen’s  houses  Tin  Scotland]  in  the  olden 
time  when  a guest  arrived  he  was  met  by  the  laird,  who 
made  him  “ crack  a nut  ’’ — that  is,  drink  a silver-mounted 
cocoanut-shell  full  of  claret. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIIL  437. 
nut  (nut),  v.  i;  pret.  and  pp.  nutted , ppr.  nut- 
ting. [<  nut , n.]  To  gather  nuts:  used  espe- 
cially in  th£  present  participle. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Stable  of  Merton  College 
to  Wheatley  Bridge,  and  nutted  in  Shotover  by  the  way. 

A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  73. 
The  younger  people,  making  holiday, 

With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small, 

Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

nutant  (nu'tant),  a . [=  F.  nutant  = Pg.  nu- 
tante,  < L.  nutan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  nutare , nod  with 
the  head,  freq.  of  *nuere  (in  comp,  almuere,  re- 
fuse by  a shake  of  the  head,  adnuere,  annuere, 
assent  by  a nod,  innuere,  nod  to),  = Gr.  veveivy 
nod.]  1.  In  hot.,  drooping  or  nodding;  hang- 
ing with  the  apex  downward:  applied  to  stems, 
flower-clusters,  etc. — 2.  In  entom.,  sloping: 
said  of  a surface  or  part  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  parts  behind  it,  or  with  the  axis 


nutant 

of  the  body:  as,  a nutant  head Nutant  horn  or 

process,  in  zool. , a horn  or  process  bent  or  curved  toward 
^the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body, 
nutation  (nu-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  nutation  = 
Sp.  nutacicrn'=  Pg.  hutagao  = It.  nutazione , < L. 
nutatiofi-),  a nodding,  swaying,  shaking,  < nu- 
tare,  pp.  nutatus,  nod:  see  nutant.]  1.  A nod- 
ding. 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads, 

Round  and  more  round,  o’er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  409. 

2.  In a constant  nodding  or  involuntary 
shaking  of  the  head.  Dunglison. — 3.  In  astron.y 
a small  subordinate  gyratory  movement  of  the 
earth’s  axis,  in  virtue  of  which,  if  it  subsisted 
alone,  the  pole  would  describe  among  the  stars, 
in  a period  of  about  nineteen  years,  a minute 
ellipse,  having  its  longer  axis  directed  toward 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of 
course,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  real  motion  of  the  pole  is  an  apparent  approach  and 
recession  of  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  the 
same  period ; and  the  same  cause  will  give  rise  to  a small 
alternate  advance  and  recession  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
by  which  both  the  longitudes  and  the  right  ascensions  of 
the  stars  will  be  also  alternately  increased  or  diminished. 
This  nutation,  however,  is  combined  with  another  mo- 
tion—namely,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes— and  in 
virtue  of  the  two  motions  the  path  which  the  pole  de- 
scribes is  neither  an  ellipse  nor  a circle,  but  a gently  un- 
dulated ring;  and  these  undulations  constitute  each  of 
them  a nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  Both  these  motions 
and  their  combined  effect  arise  from  the  same  physical 
cause— namely,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
protuberant  mass  at  the  earth’s  equator.  See  precession. 

The  phenomena  of  Precession  and  Nutation  result  from 
the  earth  8 being  not  centrobaric,  and  therefore  attracting 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  experiencing  reactions  from  them, 
in  lines  which  do  not  pass  precisely  through  the  earth’s 
centre  of  inertia,  except  when  they  are  in  the  plane  of  its 
equator.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  § 825. 

4.  In  bot.}  a side-to-side  motion  in  growth. 

This  oscillation  is  termed  nutation,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  growth  in  length  is  not  uniformly  rapid  on  all  sides  of 
the  growing  organ,  but  that  during  any  given  period  of 
time  one  side  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  58. 

nutational  (nu-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  nutation  + 
-al.~\  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  nutation, 
nutator  (nu-ta'tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  nutare , nod : 
see  nutant .]  A’  nodder:  in  the  term  nutator 
capitis , that  which  nods  the  head,  namely  the 
stemoclidomastoideus  muscle, 
nut-bone  (nut'bon),  n.  A sesamoid  bone  in  the 
foot  of  a horse : there  is  one  at  the  fetlock- 
joint,  and  another  at  the  joint  between  the 
coronary  and  the  coffin-bone.  The  latter  is  also 
known  as  the  navicular  bone . See  cuts  under 
solidungulate  and  hoof. 

nutbreaker  (nut ' bra " kfer),  n.  1.  The  nut- 
hatch.— 2.  The  nutcracker.  See  nutcracker , 4. 
nut-brown  (nut'broun),  a.  Brown  as  a ripe  and 
dried  nut. 

Shal  never  be  sayd  the  Nutbrowne  Mayd 
Was  to  her  love  unkind. 

The  Nutbroume  Mayd  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  147). 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a feat. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  100. 

Shown  him  by  the  nut-brown  maids, 

A branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  shades. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  337. 

nutcake  (nut'kak),  m.  1.  A doughnut.  [II.  S.] 

“Taste  on ’t,”  he  said ; “it ’s  good  as  mitcakes." 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  5. 

2.  Any  cake  containing  nuts, 
nut-coal  (nut'kol),  n.  In  the  coal-trade,  same 
as  chestnut-coal . 

nutcracker  (nut'krak^er),  n.  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  cracking  hard-shelled  nuts.  Hence  — 
2.  A toy,  usually  having  a grotesque  human 
head,  in  the  yawning  mouth  of  which  a nut  is 
placed  to  be  cracked  by  a screw  or  lever. — 3. 
pi.  The  pillory.  Halliwell. — 4.  A corvine  bird 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Nucifraga  caryocatactes , 
belonging  to  the  order  Passeres , faipily  Corvidae , 
and  subfamily  Garrulince.  See  cut  at  Nucifraga. 
The  bird  is  about  12£  inches  long,  and  is  brown,  with  many 
bold  oblong  or  drop-shaped  white  spots.  The  correspond- 
ing Asiatic  species  is  N.  hemispila. 

5.  The  nuthatch,  Sitta  ccesia.  [Salop,  Eng.]  — 
American  nutcracker,  a book-name  of  Clarke’s  crow, 
Nucifraga  columbiana,  a bird  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  nearest  relative  in  America  of  the  old 
world  species  of  Nucifraga.  See  cut  at  Picicorvus. 

nut-crack  night  (nut'krak  nit).  All-hallows* 
eve,  when  it  is  customary  to  crack  nuts  in  large 
quantities. 

Nuts  and  apples  are  everywhere  in  requisition,  and  con- 
sumed in  immense  numbers.  Indeed  the  name  of  Nut- 
crack  Night,  by  which  Halloween  is  known  in  the  north 
of  England,  indicates  the  predominance  of  the  former  of 
these  articles  in  making  up  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening.  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  II.  519. 
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nut-fastening  (nut'fas//ning),  n.  Same  as  nut- 
lock. 

nutgall  (nut'gal),  n.  An  excrescence,  chiefly 
of  the  oak.  See  gall11,  1. — Nutgall  ointment.  See 
ointment. 

nutgrass  (nut'gras),  n.  See  Cyperus. 

nuthackt,  nuthaket,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  nut- 
hatch. 

nuthacker  (nut'hak,/<ir),  n.  A nuthatch. 

nuthatch  (nut'haeh),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  nut- 
hack,  notliag,  nothagge,  < ME.  nuthake,  nutte- 
hake,  nothak;  < nut  + hack1,  hatch 3.  Cf.  nut- 
cracker’,4.]  A bird  of  the  family  Sittidce.  There 
are  many  species,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  all  of 
small  size,  usually  less  than  six  inches  long,  and  mostly 
of  a bluish  color  above  and  white  or  rusty  on  the  under 
parts.  They  have  a rather  long,  sharp,  straight  beak, 
pointed  wings,  short  square  tail,  and  feet  fitted  for  climb- 
ing, and  are  among  the  most  agile  of  creepers.  The  com- 


White-bellied  Nuthatch  ( Sitta  carolinensis ). 

mon  nuthatch  of  Europe  is  Sitta  europaea  or  S.  ccesia. 
Four  quite  distinct  species  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  Carolina  or  white-bellied  nuthatch,  S. 
carolinensis;  the  Canada  or  red-bellied,  S.  canadensis;  the 
least  nuthatch  of  the  southern  States,  S.  pusilla  ; and  the 
pygmy  nuthatch  of  the  southwestern  States  and  Territo- 
ries, S.  pygmcea,.  They  live  upon  small  hard  fruits  and 
insects,  are  not  migratory,  do  not  sing,  and  nest  in  holes 
in  trees,  which  they  excavate  like  woodpeckers.  Also  called 
nutbreaker,  nuthacker,  nutjobber,  nutpecker,  nuttapper. 
nut-hole  (nut'hol),  n.  The  notch  in  a bow  to 
receive  the  arrow.  Halliwell. 
nut-hook  (nut'huk),  n.  1.  A pole  with  a hook 
at  the  end  used  to  pull  down  boughs  to  bring 
nuts  within  reach. 

She ’s  the  king’s  nut-hook,  that,  when  any  filbert  is  ripe, 
pulls  down  the  bravest  hough  to  his  hand. 

Dekker,  Match  me  in  London. 

2f.  A bailiff:  so  called  in  derision,  because 
armed  with  a catch-pole. 

Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie  1 Shak .,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  8. 
nutjobber  (nut'joVer),  n.  A nuthatch, 
nutlet  (nut'let),  n.  [<  nut  + -let.]  1.  A little 
★nut ; also,  the  stone  of  a drupe.  See  cuts  under 
Carpinus  and  coffee. — 2.  In  conch.,  a nutshell, 
nut-lock  (nut'lok),  n.  A device  for  fastening 
a bolt-nut  in  place  and  preventing  its  becom- 
ing loose  by  the  jarring  or  tremulous  motion  of 
machinery.  Also  called  nut-fastening,  jam-nut. 
nut-machine  (nut'ma-shen,/),  n.  A power-ma- 
chine for  cutting,  stamping,  and  swaging  iron 
nuts  from  a heated  bar  fed  to  the  machine, 
nutmeal  (nut'mel),  n.  Meal  made  by  crushing 
or  grinding  the  kernels  of  nuts. 

Filberts  and  acorns  were  used  as  food.  These  were 
crushed,  so  as  to  form  a kind,  of  meal  to  which  the  name 
Maothal  was  given.  . . . Nutmeal  naturaUy  formed  a 
valuable  resource  to  these  early  monks,  so  important  in- 
deed that  the  Maothal  came  in  process  of  time  to  mean 
the  meal  taken  on  fast  days,  and  which  consisted  at  first 
of  nutmeal  and  milk,  and  afterwards  of  oatmeal,  milk, 
cheese,  etc. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O’Curry’s  Anc.  Irish,  p.  ccclxv. 

nutmeg  (nut'meg),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nu t- 
mig;  < ME.  nutmegge,  * nutmigge , nutmnge,  notc- 
muge,  nutmeg,  < nut,  nut,  + *muge,  < OF.  muge, 
musk  (for  *musge  ?),  < L.  m uscus,  musk:  see 
musk.  Cf . OF.  muguette,  nutmeg ; noix  muscade 
— Sp.  nuez  moscada  = It.  noce  moscada,  < ML. 
mix  muscata,  nutmeg,  lit.  ‘musked  (scented) 
nut’;  D.  muskaatnoot,  O.  muskatnuss,  Sw.  mus- 
kottnot,  Dan.  muskatnrjd : see  muscat.]  1.  The 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg-tree,  Myristica 
fragrans  (M.  moschata) ; also,  the  similar  pro- 
duct of  other  trees  of  this  genus.  See  Myris- 
tica. The  fruit,  with  some  resemblance  to  a peach,  has 
a fleshy  edible  exterior,  which  splits  in  two,  releasing 
the  seed,  enveloped  in  a fibrous  network  (false  aril : see 
arillode ) which  is  preserved  as  mace.  (See  mace'l.)  The 


nut-planer 

seed  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  shell  then  cracked,  and  the 
olive-shaped  kernel,  about  an  inch  in  length,  commonly 
treated  with  lime  for  preservation,  becomes  the  nutmeg 
of  commerce.  Its  principal  use  is  that  of  an  aromatic  con- 
diment, especially  to  flavor  milky  and  farinaceous  prepa- 
rations. (For  medical  use,  see  Myristica.)  Its  virtues  de- 
pend upon  an  essential  oil,  called  nutmeg-oil.  It  yields 
also  a concrete  oil  called  nutmeg-butter.  The  nutmeg 
supply  is  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  from  the  Banda 
Islands,  where  it  was  formerly  a monopoly  of  the  Dutch. 
Penang  nutmegs  have  been  especially  famous.  The  long, 
male,  or  wild  nutmeg,  a longer  kernel,  is  an  inferior  sort 
occurring  in  trade,  the  product  of  M.  fatua,  both  the  long 
and  the  male  being  referred  to  the  same  species  by  recent 
authors. 

Orl.  He  ’ s of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7.  20. 

Wytethe  wel  that  the  Notemuge  berethe  the  Maces. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  188. 

2.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Myristica.  The  Santa 
Fe  nutmeg  is  Dialyanthera  Otoba  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  yielding  an  edible  article.  The  tallow-nutmeg 
is  Virola  sebifera  of  tropical  South  America,  whose  seeds 
yield  a concrete  oil  suitable  for  making  hard  soap  and 
candles,  sometimes  called  American  nutmeg-oil.  See 
ocuba-ivax  and  poondy-oil. 

3.  One  of  various  trees  of  other  genera.  See 
below.— Ackawai  nutmeg,  the  nut  of  Acrodiclidium 
Camara  of  Guiana,  prized  as  a cure  for  colic  and  dys- 
entery.—American,  Jamaica,  or  Mexican  nutmeg. 
See  Monodora.— Brazilian  nutmeg,  a laurineous  tree, 
Cryptocarya  moschata,  whose  seeds  serve  as  an  inferior 
nutmeg.— Calabash-nutmeg.  See  M onodora.— Cali- 
fornia nutmeg,  a tree,  Tumion  Californicum,  whose 
Beeds  resemble  nutmegs.  See  stinking-cedar  and  Torreya. — 
Camara  or  Camaru  nutmeg.  Same  as  Ackawai  nutmeg. 
— Clove-nutmeg,  a Madagascar  tree,  Bavensara  aroma- 
tica,  or  its  fruit. — Garble  of  nutmegt.  See  garble.— 
Madagascar  nutmeg.  Same  as  clove-nutmeg.— Peru- 
vian nutmeg,  a tree  with  aromatic  seeds,  Laurelia  sem- 
pervirens.  Also  called  Chilian  sassafras. — The  Nutmeg 
State,  the  State  of  Connecticut : so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  alleged  manufacture  of  wooden  nutmegs  in  that  State. 

nutmeg-bird  (nut'meg-berd),  n.  A species  of 
Munia,  M.  punctularia,  inhabiting  India.  P. 

+L.  Sclater. 

nutmeg-butter  (nut 'meg-butter),  n.  A con- 
crete oil  obtained  by  expression  under  heat 
from  the  common  nutmeg.  It  has  been  sparingly 
used  as  an  external  stimulantandan  ingredient  in  plasters. 
Also  caUed  oil  of  nutmegs  and  oil  of  mace. 

nutmeg-flower  (nut'meg-fhnri'Gr),  n.  The  plant 
Mgella  sativa : so  called  from  its  aromatic  seeds. 

+See  Nigella. 

nutmegged  (nut'megd),  a.  [<  nutmeg  + -ed2.] 
Seasoned  with  nutmeg. 

Old  October,  nutmeg'd  nice, 

Send  us  a tankard  and  a slice  1 

T.  Warton,  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses. 

nutmeg-grater  (nut'meg-gra/tSr),  n.  A device 
iu  various  forms  for  grating  nutmegs. 

Be  rough  as  nutmeg  graters,  and  the  rogues  obey  yon  well. 

Aaron  Hill,  Verses  written  on  a Window  in  Scotland. 

nutmeggy  (nut'meg-i),  a.  [<  nutmeg  4-  -j/1.  ] 
Having  the  appearance  or  character  of  a nut- 
meg. 

Again  and  again  I met  with  the  nutmeggy  liver,  strong- 


ly marked. 


Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  Physic,  lxxv. 


nutmeg-hickory  (nut ' meg- hik " q -ri),  n.  A 

species  of  hickory,  Hicoria  myristicseformis, 
ranging  from  South  Carolina  to  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Mexico:  so  called  from  the  form 
of  the  nut. 

nutmeg-liver  (nut'meg-liv"er),  n.  A liver  ex- 
hibiting chronic  venous  congestion,  with  more 
or  less  interstitial  hepatitis, 
nutmeg-oil  (nut'meg-oil),  n.  A transparent 
volatile  oil,  specific  gravity  0.890  to  0.930,  with 
the  scent  and  flavor  of  the  common  nutmeg, 
^whence  it  is  extracted  by  aqueous  distillation, 
nutmeg-pigeon  (nut'meg-pij/,ou),  n.  A pigeon 
of  the  genus  Myristicivora  : so  called  from  feed- 
ing upon  nutmegs. 

nutmeg-tree  (nut'meg-tre),  n.  Myristica  fra- 
grans. See  nutmeg. 

riutmeg-WOOd  (nut'meg-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Palmyra  palm. 

nut-oil  (nut'oil),  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  wal- 
nuts. It  is  extensively  made  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
Poppy-oil  and  other  oils  are  also  commercially  known  as 
nut-oil. 

nutpecker  (nut'pek//cr),  n.  A nuthatch, 
nut-pick  (nut'pik),  n.  A small  utensil  having  a 
pointed  blade,  flattened  above  the  point,  used 
for  picking  the  meat  of  nuts  from  the  shells, 
nut-pine  (nut'pin),  n.  One  of  several  pines  pro- 
ducing large  edible  seeds.  The  nnt-pine  of  Europe 
is  Pinus  Pinea.  In  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  westward 
there  are  several  nut-pines,  furnishing  the  Indians  a staple 
food.  The  most  important  are  Pinus  edulis  of  New  Mex- 
ico, P.  monophylla  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  P.  Sabiniana. 
of  California.  See  abietene. 

nut-planer  (nut'pla/ner),  n.  A form  of  planing- 
mamiine  for  facing,  beveling,  and  finishing 
large  machine-nuts;  a nut-shaping  machine. 
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nutria  (nu'tri-a),  n.  [<  8p.  nutria,  also  nutra, 
an  otter,  < L.  lutra,  an  otter:  see  loutre,  Lutra.] 

1.  The  coypou,  Myopotamus  coypus.  See  Myo- 
potamus,  and  cut  under  coypou.— 2.  The  fur 
or  pelt  of  the  coypou,  formerly  much  used  like 
beaver.  Sometimes,  erroneously,  neutria. 

nutricationt  (nu-tri-ka'shon),  m.  [=  It.  nutri- 
cazione,  < L.  nutricatio(n-),  a suckling,  nursing, 

< nutricare,  pp.  nutricatus,  suckle,  nourish,  bring 
up,  < nutrix  ( nutric -),  a nurse : see  nurse.']  The 

, manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

Beside  the  remarkable  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal 
[the  chameleon]  is  a second  argument  to  overthrow  this 

^airy  nutricatwn.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

nutrient  (nu'tri-ent),  a.  andw.  [<  L.  nutrien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  nutrire,  suckle,  nourish,  foster;  prob. 
akin  to  Skt.  snu,  distil.  Prom  L.  nutrire  are 
alsoult.  nutriment,  nutritive,  etc.,  nourish,  nurse, 
etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Affording  nutriment  or  nour- 
ishment; nourishing;  nutritive;  nutritious. 

Is  not  French  Existence,  as  before,  most  prurient,  all 
loosened,  most  nutrient  for  it? 

Carlyle,  t rench  Rev.,  II.  j.  2.  (Davies.) 

2.  Conveying  or  purveying  nourishment;  ali- 

mentative:  as,  nutrient  vessels Nutrient  arte- 

ry, in  anat.,  the  principal  or  special  artery  which  conveys 
blood  into  the  interior  of  any  bone.  The  orifice  by  which 
it  enters  the  bone  is  known  as  the  nutrient  foramen. 

II.  n.  A nutrient  substance ; something  nu- 
tritious. 

Peptone  and  other  nutrients.  Science , VI.  116. 

nutrify  (nu'tri-fi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  nutrified , 
ppr.  nutrifying.  [Irreg.  < L.  nutrire , nourish, 
+ - ficare , make  (see  -fy).]  To  nourish;  be  nu- 
tritious. 

French  Wines  may  be  said  to  pickle  Meat  in  the  Stomach ; 
but  this  is  the  Wine  that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed 
good  Blood,  but  it  nutrifieth  also,  being  a glutinous  sub- 
stantial liquor.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  64. 

nutriment  (nu'tri-ment),  n.  [=  F.  nutriment  = 
Sp.  nutrimientOy  nutrimento  = Pg.  It.  nutriment o, 

< L.  nutrimentum , nourishment,  < nutrire , nour- 
ish: see  nutrient.]  1.  That  which  nourishes; 
that  which  promotes  the  growth  or  repairs  the 
natural  waste  of  animal  bodies,  or  which  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  vegetables;  food;  aliment; 
nourishment. 

This  slave, 

Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord’s  meat  in  him : 

Why  should  it  thrive  and  turn  to  nutriment , 

When  he  is  turn’d  to  poison  ? 

Shak. , T.  of  A.,  iii.  1.  61. 
2.  Figuratively,  that  which  promotes  develop- 
ment or  improvement ; pabulum. 

Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow, 

By  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 

And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind? 

Swift,  Misc. 

nutrimental  (nu-tri-men'tal),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  nu- 
trimental = It.  nutrimentale,  < LL.  nutrimentalis, 
nourishing,  < L.  nutrimentum,  nourishment:  see 
nutriment.]  Having  the  qualities  of  food ; nu- 
tritious; nourishing;  alimental. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental. 

Arbuthnot. 

nutrimentedt  (nu'tri-men-ted),  a.  [<  nutriment 
+ -ed2.]  Nourished;  fed. 

Come  hither,  my  well-nutrimented  knave. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

nutritialt  (nu-trish'al),  a.  [<  L.  nutricius,  nu- 
tritius,  that  suckles  or  nurses,  < nutrire,  suckle, 
nourish:  see  nutrient.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nurses  or  nursing. 

Diana  praise.  Muse,  that  in  darts  delights ; 

Hues  still  a maid ; and  had  nutritialt  rights 
With  her  borne-brother,  the  farr-shooting  sunn. 

Chapman , tr.  of  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Diana,  1.  2. 

nutrition  (nu-trish'on),  n.  [=  P.  nutrition  = 
Sp.  nutricion  = Pg.  nutriqao  = It.  nutrisione,  < 
L.  *nutritio(n-),  a nourishing,  < nutrire,  suckle, 
nourish : see  nutrient.]  1 . The  act  or  process 
hy  which  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, absorb  into  their  system  their  proper  food 
and  build  it  into  their  living  tissues. 

By  the  term  nutrition,  employed  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
understood  the  process,  or  rather  the  assemblage  of  pro- 
cesses, concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  liv- 
ing body  as  a whole,  or  of  its  constituent  parts  or  organs. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVII.  667. 
2.  That  which  nourishes ; nutriment. 

Fix’d  like  a plant  on  his  peculiar  spot. 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  64. 

nutritional  (nu-trish'on-al),  a.  [<  nutrition  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nutrition  as  a physio- 
logical function;  connected  with  the  process  of 
nutrition. 

The  domain  of  infective  diseases  was  widening  at  the 
expense  of  diseases  due  to  nutritional  and  nervous  changes. 

Laneet,  No.  3460,  p.  749. 
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nutritionally  (nu-trish'on-al-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards nutrition;  in  relation  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  of  new  matter  to  an  or- 
ganism. 

nutritious  (nu-trish'us),  a.  [<  nutrition)  + 
-ous.]  Containing  or  contributing  nutriment 
or  nourishment;  capable  of  promoting  the 
growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  organic  bodies ; 
nourishing:  as,  nutritious  substances;  nutritious 
food. 

Troubled  Nilus,  whose  nutritious  flood 
With  annual  gratitude  enrich’d  her  meads. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  iii. 

To  the  mind,  I believe,  it  will  be  found  more  nutritious 
to  digest  a page  than  to  devour  a volume. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 
= Syn.  See  list  under  nourishing. 

nutritiously  (nu-trish'us-li),  adv.  In  a nutri- 
tious manner ; nourishingly. 
nutritiousness  (nu-trish'us-nes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  nutritious, 
nutritive  (nu'tri-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  nutritif  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  nutritivo,  < L.  nutrire,  pp.  nutritus,  nour- 
ish: see  nutrient.]  1.  Having  the  property  of 
nourishing;  nutritious. 

It  cannot  be  very  savoury,  wholesome,  or  nutritive. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?)  Art  if.  Handsomeness,  p.  97. 

He  [the  perch]  spawns  but  once  a year,  and  is  by  phy- 
sicians held  very  nutritive. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p,  156. 

With  each  germ  usually  contained  in  an  ovum  is  laid  up 
some  nutritive  matter,  available  for  growth  before  it  com- 
mences its  own  struggle  for  existence. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 273. 

2.  Of,  concerned  in,  or  pertaining  to  nutrition : 
as,  the  nutritive  functions  or  processes Nutri- 

tive person,  in  tool.,  the  part  of  a compound  organism, 
as  of  a hydrozoan,  which  specially  functions  as  an  organ  of 
nutrition ; a gastrozooid. 

nutritively  (nu'tri-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a nutritive 
manner;  nutritiously;  nourishingly. 
nutritiveness  (nu'tri-tiv-nes),  n.  The  property 
of  being  nutritive. 

Sapidity  and  nutritiveness  are  closely  bound  together. 

E.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  104. 

nutritorial  (nu-tri-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  nutri- 
torius,  nutritive  (see  nutritory),  + -al.]  Con- 
cerned in  or  effecting  nutrition,  in  a broad 
sense  ; having  the  nature  or  office  of  the  nutri- 
torium. 

nutritorium  (nu-tri-to'ri-um),  n,  [NL.  (cf.  ML. 
nutritorium,  a nursery),  neut.  of  LL.  nutritorius, 
nutritive:  see  nutritional.]  In  biol.,  the  nu- 
tritive apparatus,  or  entire  physical  mechanism 
of  nutrition.  It  includes  not  only  the  organs  which 
directly  furnish  nourishment  and  so  repair  waste,  but  also 
those  which  eliminate  the  refuse  of  the  process.  The  term 
is  correlated  with  motorium  and  smsorium. 

nutritory  (nu'tri-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  nutritorius, 
nutritive,  < L.  nutrire,  pp.  nutritus,  nourish : 
see  nutrient.]  Concerned  in  or  effecting  nutri- 
tion : as,  “ a nutritory  process,”  Jour,  of  Micros. 
Sci.,N.  S.,  XXX.  iii.  297. 
nutrituret  (nu'tri-tur),  n.  [=  It.  nutritura,  < 
LL.  nutritura,  a nursing,  a suckling,  < L.  nutrire, 
suckle,  nourish,  foster:  see  nutrient.  Cf.  nur- 
ture, from  the  same  L.  noun.]  Nutritiveness; 
nutrition . 

I think  if  you  saw  me  you  would  hardly  know  me,  such 
Nutriture  this  deep  sanguine  Alicant  Grape  gives. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  26. 

Never  make  a meal  of  flesh  alone ; have  some  other  meat 
with  it  of  less  nutriture.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

nut-rush  (nut'rush),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
* Scleria , with  nut-like  fruit, 
nut-sedge  (nut'sej),  n.  Same  as  nut-rush. 
nutshell  (nut'shel),  n.  1 . The  hard  shell  which 
forms  the  covering  of  the  kernel  of  a nut : used 
proverbially  for  anything  of  small  content  or 
of  little  value. 

0 God,  I could  be  bounded  in  a nutshell  and  count  my- 

self a king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I have  bad 
dreams.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  260. 

A fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a thousand  pound  to  a 
nut-shell  I had  never  got  off  again.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Nuculidw; 
a nutlet.— Beaked  nutshell,  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily Ledidce.—  In  a nutshell,  in  very  small  compass ; in  a 
very  brief  or  simple  statement  or  form. 

All  I have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning; 

And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a nut-shell. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 

1 have  sometimes  heard  of  an  Iliad  in  a nutshell. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  vii. 

A nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried  is  a nervous 
patient  cured.  There  it  is  in  a nutshell ! 

W.  Collins,  Armadale,  iii. 
To  lie  in  a nutshell,  to  occupy  very  little  space ; figura- 
tively, to  require  little  discussion  or  argument. 
Nuttallia  (nu-tal'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Torrey  and 
Gray,  1841),  named  after  Thomas  Nuttall,  an 
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American  scientist  (1786-1859).]  An  untenable 
name  for  Osmaronia,  a genus  of  small  trees  of 
the  family  Amygdalacese,  characterized  by  the 
five  carpels.  There  is  but  one  species,  native  of 
northwestern  America,  a small  tree  odorous  of  prussic 
acid,  with  drooping  racemes  of  white  flowers.  See  oso - 
berry. 

nuttalite  (nut'al-it),  n.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Nuttall:  see  Nuttallia.]  A white  or  smoky- 
brown  variety  of  scapolite  from  Bolton  in 
Massachusetts. 

nut-tapper  (nut'tap'i'er),  n.  The  European  nut- 
hatch, Sitta  ceesia.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nutta-tree  (nut'a-tre),  n.  Same  as  nitta-tree. 

nutter  (nut'er),  n.  [<  ME.  nutter;  < nut  + -er1.] 
One  who  gathers  nuts. 

A hazelwood 

By  autumn  nutters  haunted. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

nuttiness  (nut'i-nes),  n.  The  property  of  being 
nutty ; a nutty  flavor. 

The  six  essays  which  make  up  the  volume  are  the  ripe 
fruit  of  twenty  years’  meditation,  and  they  have  the  nutti- 
ness of  age  about  them.  Athenaeum,  No.  3231,  p.  430. 

nut-topper  (nut'top//er),  n.  A variant  of  nut- 
tapper.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

nut-tree  (nut'tre),  n.  [<  ME .nuttre,  nutte  tre; 
< nut  4-  tree.]  1.  Any  tree  which  hears  nuts. 

— 2.  Specifically,  the  hazel.  [Eng.] 

So  in  order  ley  hem  on  a table, 

And  nuttre  leves  under  wol  not  harme. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

Australian  or  Queensland  nut-tree.  See  Macadamia. 

nutty  (nut'i),  a.  [finut  + -y1.]  1.  Abounding 

in  nuts. — 2.  Having  the  flavor  of  nuts . as t nutty 
wine. 

nut-weevil  (nut'we^vl),  n.  A weevil  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  nuts.  Balaninus  nucum  is  an 
example,  whose  white  grubs  or  larvse  are  found 
in  nuts.  See  cut  under  Balaninus. 

nut- wrench  (nut'rench),  n.  An  instrument  for 
fixing  nuts  on  or  removing  them  from  screws. 

nux  vomica  (nuks  vom'i-ka).  [NL. : L.  nux , a 
nut;  NL.  vomica , fern,  of  *vomicus , < vomere}  pp. 
vomitus,  vomit:  see  vom- 
it.'] 1 . The  seed  of  Strych- 
nos  Nux-womica  (which 
see,  under  Strychnos ). 

These  seeds  are  flat  and  circu- 
lar, three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  one  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  grow  em- 
bedded in  large  numbers  in  the 
juicy  pulp  of  a fruit  resembling 
an  orange,  but  with  hard  fragile 
rind.  They  are  covered  with 
fine  silky  hairs  and  composed 
mainly  of  a horny  albumen,  are 
acrid  and  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  are  highly  poisonous.  They 
yield  principally  the  two  alka- 
loids brucine  and  strychnine. 

The  pharmacodynamic  proper- 
ties of  nux  vomica  are  those  of 
strychnine.  See  quaker  buttons, 
under  button. 

2.  The  tree  producing  the  above  fruit,  it  is 
widely  dispersed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  attains  a height 
of  40  feet.  Its  wood  and  root  are  very  bitter,  and  form  a 
native  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers,  also  for  snake-bites. 
The  timber  is  brownish-gray,  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
employed  in  Burma  for  carts,  etc.,  as  also  for  fine  work. 
Also  called  snakewood. 

nuyt,  n.  See  noy. 

nuzzer  (nuz'er),  n.  [<  Hind,  nazr,  present,  of- 
fering.] In  India,  a present  or  offering  made 
to  a superior. 

nuzzle  (nuz'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  nuzzled,  ppr. 
nuzzling.  [Formerly  also  nuzzel,  nuzle,  nusle, 
nustle,  nousle,  noozle,  nozzle,  nozzel,  and  errone- 
ously nursle,  noursle  (simulating  nurse);  < ME. 
noselen,  noslen,  nuslen,  nouslen,  thrust  the  nose 
in,  also  fondle  closely,  cherish,  etc.,  freq.,  < 
nose,  nose.  Cf . nozzle,  nozle,n.  The  word  seems 
to  have  been  confused  with  nurse  (whence  nur- 
sle, noursle)  and  with  nestle ; these  are,  how- 
ever, unrelated.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  thrust  the 
nose  in  or  into;  root  up  with  the  nose. — 2.  To 
touch  or  rub  with  the  nose;  press  or  rub  the 
nose  against. 

Horses,  cows,  deer,  and  dogs  even,  nuzzle  each  other ; but 
then  a nuzzle,  being  performed  with  the  nose,  is  not  a kiss 

— very  far  from  it.  Mind  in  Nature,  I.  142. 

3.  To  put  a ring  into  the  nose  of  (a  hog)  — 4. 
To  fondle  closely,  as  a child. — 5f.  To  nurse; 
foster;  rear. 

If  any  man  . . . novel  thee  in  any  thing  save  in  Christ, 
he  is  a false  prophet.  Tyndale. 

The  greatest  miserie  which  aocompanieth  the  Turkish 
thraldome  is  their  zeale  of  making  Proselytes,  with  mani. 
fold  and  strong  inducements  to  such  as  haue  beene  more 
nuzzled  in  superstitions  then  trayned  vp  in  knowledge. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  318. 


Strychnos  Nux-vomica. 
a,  the  fruit  cut  transversely; 
b,  a seed ; c,  a seed  cut  longi- 
tudinally. 
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Speedy  and  vehement  were  the  Reformations  of  all  the 
good  Kings  of  Juda,  though  the  people  had  beene  nuzzl’d 
in  Idolatry  never  so  long  before. 

Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  nose;  burrow  with  the 
nose ; rub  noses. 

And  Mole,  that  like  a nousling  Mole  doth  make 

llis  way  still  underground,  till  Thamis  he  overtake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xL  32. 

2.  To  touch  or  feel  something  with  the  nose. 

Help,  all  good  fellows ! See  you  not  that  I am  a dead  man? 

They  [the  sharks]  are  nuzzling  already  at  my  toes ! He  hath 
hold  of  my  leg ! Kingsley,  W estward  Ho,  p.  285. 

3.  To  go  with  the  nose  toward  the  ground. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears  and  nuzzled  along,  well  satisfied 
that  he  was  doing  a charitable  work. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bulk 

She  mopes,  she  nuzzles  about  in  the  grass  and  chips. 

S.  Judd,  .Margaret,  i.  6. 

★4.  To  nestle. — 5.  To  loiter ; idle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
N.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  northwest. 

N-Way  (en'wa),  a.  Having  n independent 
inodes  of  spread  or  variation, 
ny't,  «.  [Also  nye;  < ME.  ny,  ni,  < OF.  ni,  < L. 
nidus,  a nest:  see  nide.  Hence,  by  loss  of  n, 
eye2,  a nest.,  eyas,  etc.  Cf.  nias.]  A nest. 
ny‘2t.  A contraction  of  ne  I,  not  I or  nor  I. 
Chaucer. 

ny3t,  adv.  and  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of 
nigh. 

nyast  (nl'as),  n.  See  Bias, 
nycet,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  nice. 
nycetet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
nychthemeron  (nik-the'me-ron),  n.  [<  Gr.  vv%- 
ffrjyepov,  a day  and  night,  neut.  of  vvxSygepo;,  of 
a day  and  night,  lasting  a day  and  night,  < rtf 
(vvkt-),  night  (=  L.  nox  ( noct -)  = E.  night),  + 
yytpa,  day.]  The  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and 
night,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Nychthemerus  (nik-the'me-rus),  re.  [NL.,  also 
improp.  Nycthemerus ; < Gr.  mpfirgiepoq,  of  a day 
and  night : see  nychthemeron .]  A name,  both 
generic  and  specific,  of  the  white-and-black  or 
silver  pheasant  of  China,  Phasianus  nyctheme- 
rus or  Nycthemerus  argentatus : so  called  as  if 
representing  night  and  day  by  its  sharply  con- 
trasted colors.  Nycthemerus  is  the  form  used. 
See  cut  at  silver. 

Nyctaginaceae  (nik-taj-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Nyctago(-gln-)  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants  of 
the  order  Chenopodiales,  taking  its  name  from 
Nyctago  of  Jussieu,  antedated  by  Mirabilis  of 
Rivinus  and  Linnaeus.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  persistent  perianth-base  closing  about  the 
fruit  as  an  outer  pericarp.  About  160  species 
are  known,  of  3 tribes  and  19  genera.  They  are  usually 
herbs  with  undivided  leaves,  and  flowers  in  flat-topped 
clusters,  often  with  a spongy  bark  and  an  involucre  Im- 
itating a calyx. 

Nyctaginia  (nik-ta-jin'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (Choisy, 
1849),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  Mira- 
bilis. which  Jussieu  had  called  Nyctago:  6ee 
Nyctago .]  A genus  of  apetalous  plants,  be- 
longingto  the  tribe  Mirabilese  and  the  subtribe 
Boerhaaviese,  with  many-flowered  involucre  of 
numerous  separate  bracts.  There  is  but  one  spe- 
cies,  N.  cnpitata,  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico, 
a prostrate  hairy  annual,  with  opposite  lobed  leaves,  and 
soft  downy  rose-colored  flowers. 

Nyctago  (nik-ta'go),  n.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de  Jussieu, 
1789,  as  a name  for  Mirabilis ),  < Gr.  vv % (vvkt-), 
night  (=  L.  nox  (noct-)  = E.  night),  + L.  - ago 
{-agin-),  a term,  of  some  plant-names.]  A for- 
mer synonym  of  Mirabilis, 

Nyctala,  Nyctale  (nik'ta-la,  -le),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  wKTaAdq,  a 
doubtful  var. 
of  vvoTakdg, 
drowsy.]  A 
genus  of  owls 
of  the  family 
Strigidce.  The 
skull  and  ear- 
parts  are  high- 
ly unsymmetri- 
cal;  the  outer  ear 
is  large  and  oper- 
culate;  and  the 
facial  disk  is  per- 
fect, with  centric 
eyes  and  no  plu- 
micorns.  There 
are  3 species,  of 
small  size : N, 
tengmalmi  in- 
habits the  north- 
erly parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; N.  richard- 
soni  is  the  corre- 
sponding American  form;  N.  acadica.  the  Acadian  or 
Baw-whet  owl,  is  much  smaller  than  either,  about  7 b inches 
long,  and  more  widely  distributed  in  North  America. 
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nyctalopes,  ».  Plural  of  nyctalops. 

nyctalopia  (nik-taMo'pi-a),  re.  [<  LL.  nyctalo- 
pia (dubious),  < Gr.  *vwiTa'kurria  (not  found), 
equiv.  to  vvKTaAun'taoit;,  < msTahuiii  (>  L.  nycta- 
lops), explained  and  taken  by  ancient  authors 
both  as  ‘ not  being  able  to  see  at  night,  night- 
blind,’  and  as  ‘able  to  see  only  at  night’;  < rtf 
(vvkt-),  night,  + ij-ip,  eye,  on-,  see.  The  form 
vvKTa.Au ip  also  appears  as  iniK-i/.utji,  as  if  involv- 
ing vvKTi-,  combining  form  of  rtf,  but  the  h re- 
mains unexplained;  it  is  perhaps  due  to  con- 
fusion with  vvKTaldc;,  a doubtful  var.  of  vvora/jjc, 
drowsy.]  1.  Night-blindness. — 2.  Day-blind- 
ness. 

nyctalopic  (nik-ta-lop'ik),  a.  [<  nyctalopia  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  nycta- 
lopia ; affected  with  nyctalopia. 

nyctalops  (nik'ta-lops),  re. ; pi.  nyctalopes  (nik- 
tal'o-pez).  [<  L.  nyctalops  = Gr.  vvKra/Mib : see 
nyctalopia.']  One  who  is  afflicted  with  nycta- 
lopia. 

nyctalopy  (nik'ta-16-pi),  re.  [<  F.  nyctalopie,  < 
LL.  nyctalopia : see  nyctalopia .]  Same  as  nycta- 
lopia. 

Nyctanth.es  (nik-tan'thez),  re.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  so  called  because  the  flower  opens  at 
evening  and  closes  at  sunrise ; < Gr.  rtf  (vvkt-), 
night,  + avdoc,  flower.]  A genus  of  fragrant 
arborescent  shrubs  belonging  to  the  family 
Oleacese  and  the  tribe  Jasminese.  There  is  but  one 
species,  N.  Arbor -tristis,  native  of  eastern  India,  and  widely 
cultivated  in  the  tropics,  with  rough  opposite  ovate  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  white  with  an  orange 
eye  and  tube.  The  flowers  open  only  at  night,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  load  the  air  with  an  exquisite 
fragrance.  They  afford  a perfumers’  essence,  and  an  im- 
permanent orange  dye.  It  is  the  hirsinghar-tree  of  India, 
otherwise  named  night-jasmine  and  trce-ofsadnesx. 

Nyctea  (nik'te-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  rtf  (vvkt-), 
night:  seenight.]  A genus  of  Strigidce  of  great 
size  and  extensively  white  color,  with  rudimen- 
tary plumicorns,  very  shaggy  paws,  and  the 
hill  nearly  buried  in  feathers;  the  snow-owls. 
There  is  but  one  species,  N.  nivea  or  N.  scandiaca , the 
great  white,  snowy,  or  northern  owl,  inhabiting  arctic  and 
subarctic  latitudes  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  usually 
migrating  southward  in  winter.  It  is  about  2 feet  long, 
and  from  4J  to  5 feet  in  extent  of  wings.  See  cut  at  mow- 
owl. 

Nyctemera  (nik-te'me-ra),  re.  [NL.  (Hiibner, 
1816),  prop.  * Nychthe'mera,  < Gr.  wxdr/uepoc;,  of 
day  and  night:  see  nychthemeron .]  A rather 
aberrant  genus  of  bombycid  moths,  type  of  the 
family  Nyctemerida:,  and  containing  about  30 
species,  of  wide  geographical  distribution.  They 
are  found  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  the  Malay 
archipelago,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Nyctemeridae  (nik-te-mer'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nyctemera  + -te?<e.)’  A family  of  bombycid 
moths,  typified  by  the  genus  Nyctemera.  They 
have  the  body  slender  and  the  wings  ample,  somewhat 
resembling  geometrids,  and  in  some  cases  also  recalling 
butterflies.  About  20  genera  are  defined,  mainly  repre- 
sented by  tropical  forms. 

Nyctereutes  (nik-te-ro ' tez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vvKTepevTfc,  one  who  tiunts  by  night,  < vvk  repevetv, 
pass  the  night,  < vvKrepog,  nightly,  < rtf  (vvkt-), 
night : see  night.]  A genus  of  Asiatic  and  Japa- 


Acadian  or  Saw-whet  Owl  {Nyctala 

acadica ). 


Racoon-dog  ( Nyctereutes  procyonoides). 

nese  Canidte  of  the  thooid  or  lupine  series,  con- 
taining one  species,  the  racoon-dog,  N.  procyo- 
noides, with  long  loose  fur,  short  ears,  and  short 
bushy  tail.  It  somewhat  resembles  a racoon, 
and  is  about  2-J  feet  long. 

Nycteribia  (nik-te-rib'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  < Gr.  WKTspk,  a bat  (see  Nycteris),  + fttog, 
life.]  A remarkable  genus  of  degraded  wing- 
less dipterous  Insects,  typical  of  the  family 
Nycteribiidae.  They  resemble  spiders,  and  are  parasites 
of  bats.  About  12  species  are  described,  as  N.  westwoodi. 
The  genus  is  represented  by  N.  bellardi  of  Florida  and 
California. 

Nycteribiidae  (nik^te-ri-bl'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Nycteribia  + -idee.]  A family  of  apterous  pupip- 
arous  dipterous  insects,  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Nycteribia;  the  bat-lice  or  bat-ticks.  They  are 
of  small  size,  spider-like,  wingless,  with  long  legs  and  small 
or  rudimentary  eyes,  and  are  parasitic  on  bats.  There  are 
3 or  4 genera.  The  North  American  forms  which  have  been 
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determined  belong  to  Trichobiue , Pteralliptis,  Aspidop- 
tera,  and  Nycteribia.  Usually  written  Nycteribidse. 

Nycteridae  (nik-ter'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nyc- 
teris + -idee.]  A family  of  vespertilionine  mi- 
crochiropteran  bats,  having  a nose-leaf  or  its 
rudiments,  a distinct  tragus,  and  evident  though 
small  premaxillary  bones.  It  contains  the  genera 
Megaderma  and  Nycteris , and  was  formerly  called  Megader- 
mirUe  or  Megadermatidce.  The  species  are  contined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

Nycterides  (nik-ter'i-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Nycteris,  q.  v.]  In  some  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, a division  of  the  mammalian  order  Chirop- 
tera,  including  all  the  bats  except  the  frugivo- 
rous  species,  or  flying-foxes,  then  called  Ptero- 
cynes. 

nycterine  (nik'te-rin),  a.  [<  Nycteris  + -tree1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nycteridcc. 

Nycteris  (nik'te-ris),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  reiwrepif,  a 
bat,  < vvKrepog,  by  night,  nocturnal,  < rtf  (vvkt-), 
night : see  night.]  A genus  of  bats  of  the  fam- 
ily Nycteridae,  related  to  Megaderma,  but  differ- 
ing so  much  that  it  has  been  considered  the 
type  of  a separate  subfamily.  Nycterince.  The  in- 
cisors are  2 above  and  3 below  in'  each  half-jaw ; the  pre- 
molars  are  1 in  each  upper  and  2 in  each  lower  half-jaw  : 
there  is  no  nose-leaf  proper,  but  the  sides  of  the  face  are 
furrowed  and  margined  with  cutaneous  appendages.  N. 
Jamaica  occurs  in  .3  ava,  and  there  are  Beveral  African  spe- 
cies. 

Nyctharpages  (nik-thar'pa-jez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
prop.  *Nychtharpages,  < Gr.  rtf  (vvkt-),  night,  + 
apreaf  (apuay-),  a robber,  prop,  ad].,  rapacious: 
see  Harpax.]  In  Sundevall’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  or  owls : 
equivalent  to  the  Striqes,  Strigidce,  or  Accipitres 
nocturnce  of  other  authors,  and  opposed  to  Heme- 
roharpages,  or  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
nyctharpagine  (nik-thar'pa-jin),  a.  [<  Nyc- 
tharpages + -free1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Nyctharpages. 

Nyctiardea  (nik-ti-ar'de-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  rtf 
(vvkt-),  night,  + L.  ardca,  a heron : gee  Ardea.] 
A genus  of  altricial  grallatorial  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Ardeidce,  having  a very  stout  bill,  compara- 
tively short  legs,  and  somewhat  nocturnal  hab- 
its; the  night-herons.  The  common  night-heron  of 
Europe  is  N.  nycticorax,  or  N.  grisea , or  N.  europaea.  That 
of  the  United  States  is  commonly  called  N.  grisea  ncevia. 
This  name  of  the  genus  is  an  alternative  of  Nycticorax. 
The  yellow-crowned  night-heron  is  usually  placed  in  a 
different  genus  as  Nyctherodius  violaceus.  See  cut  under 
night-heron. 

Nyctibius  (nik-tib'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vvktl- 
piog,  vvKToftiog,  living,  i.  ©.  feeding,  by  night,  < 
vbt-  (wkt-),  night,  + [ting,  life.]  An  American 
genus  of  goatsuckers,  of  the  family  Caprimul- 
gid(E,  alone  representing  the  Podargince  in  the 
New  World.  The  ratio  of  the  phalanges  is  normal,  the 
middle  claw  is  not  pectinate,  the  sternum  is  double-notch- 
ed on  each  side,  the  short  tarsi  are  feathered,  the  bill  is 
notched,  and  the  eggs  are  colored.  Several  species  inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  as  N.  grandis  and  N.jamai- 
cen«is,  mostly  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length. 

Nycticebidae  (nik-ti-seb'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nycticebus  + -idee.]  The  Nycticebince  rated  as 
a family. 

Nycticebinae  (nik//ti-se-bi,ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nycticebus  + -inai.]  A subfamily  of  Lemuridce, 
containing  the  slow  and  slender  lemurs,  the  pot- 
tos, and  the  angwantibos,  or  the  genera  Nyctice- 
bus (Stcnops  or  Bradylemur),  Loris,  Perodicticus , 
and  Arctocebus;  the  night-lemurs.  The  tail  is  short 
or  rudimentary ; the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  length  ; the  ears  in  the  typical  forms  are 
small,  with  little-marked  helix  and  obsolete  tragus  and 
antitragus  ; and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsolumbar 
vertebrae  are  retrorse.  These  animals  inhabit  Africa  and 
Asia.  Lorisinoe  is  a synonym, 
nyctieebine  (nik-ti-se'bin),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Nycticebince,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  re.  A lori  or  night-lemur  of  the  subfamily 

Nycticebinae. 

Nycticebus  (nik-ti-se'bus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  rtf 
(vvkt-),  night,  + Kypog,  a long-tailed  monkey.] 
A genus  of  loris  of  the  family  Lemuridce  and  the 
subfamily  Lorisinai  or  Nycticebince,  including 
the  slow  loris,  as  Nycticebus  tardigradus,  of  the 
East  Indies.  Also  called  Stenops  and  Brady- 
lemur. 

nycticorax  (nik-tik'o-vaks),  re.  [NL.,  < LL.  nyc- 
ticorax = Gr.  vvKTiKdpaZ,  a night-jar  or  goat- 
sucker, < rtf  (vvkt-),  night,  + Kopaf,  a raven.  Cf. 
nigh  t-raven,  night-crow.]  1.  An  old  book-name 
of  the  night-heron;  also,  a technical  specific 
name  of  the  European  night-heron,  Ardea  nyc- 
ticorax.— 2.  [cap.]  A generic  name  of  the 
night-herons.  See  Nyctiardea. 
Nyctipithecinffi  (nik-ti-pith-e-si'ne),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Nyctipithecus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of 
platyrrhine  monkeys  of  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cebidce,  containing  the  genera 
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Nyctipithecus,  Saguinus  or  Callithrix,  and  Sai- 
miris  or  Chrysothrix;  the  night-apes  or  night- 
monkeys.  The  tail  is  not  prehensile,  the  incisors  are 
vertical,  and  the  cerebral  convolutions  are  obsolete.  In 
some  respects,  as  in  their  nocturnal  habits,  these  animals 
represent  the  lemurs  in  America. 

nyctipithecine  (nik-ti-pith'e-sin),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Nyctipithecince,  or  having 
their  characters. 

II.  n,  A member  of  the  Nyctipithecince,  as  a 
night-monkey,  owl-monkey,  saguin,  saimiri,  or 
douroucouli 

Nyctipithecus  (nik//ti-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  viif  (vvk t-),  night,  + icidyKo;,  an  ape.]  The 
leading  genus  of  Nyctipithecince,  containing  the 
donroueoulis  or  owl-monkeys.  See  cut  under 
douroucouli. 

Nyctisaura  (nik-ti-sa'ra),  n.pl  [NL.,  < Gr.  vrf 
(wk r-),  night,  + oavpog,  a lizard.]  The  gecko- 
lizards,  or  Ascalabota;  in  Cope’s  classification, 
a suborder  or  similar  group  of  lizards  charac- 
terized by  the  production  of  the  prootic  bone 
in  front,  the  development  of  two  suspensoria, 
the  proximal  expansion  of  the  clavicles,  and  the 
underarching  of  the  frontal  bones  of  the  olfac- 
tory lobes.  It  contains  2 families,  Gecconidce 
and  Eublepharidce.  See  cuts  under  gecko  and 
Eublepharidce.  Formerly  also  Nyctisauria. 
nyctisaurian  (nik-ti-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Nyctisaura,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nyctisaura. 
nyctitropic  (nik-ti-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rtf  (wkt-), 
night,  + rpoTrof,  a turn.]  In  hot.,  characteristic 
of,  affected  by,  or  exhibiting  nyetitropism. 

We  now  come  to  the  nyctitropic  or  sleep  movements  of 
leaves.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  confine  this 
term  to  leaves  which  place  their  blades  at  night  either  in 
a vertical  position  or  not  more  than  30°  from  the  vertical, 
—that  is,  at  least  60°  above  or  beneath  the  horizon. 

Darwin , Movement  in  Plants,  p.  317. 

nyetitropism  (nik'ti-tro-pizm),  n.  [ < nycti - 
trophic  + -ism.]  In  hot.,  the  habit  of  certain 
plants  or  parts  of  plants  whereby  they  assume 
at  nightfall,  or  just  before,  certain  positions  un- 
like those  which  they  have  maintained  during 
the  day;  the  “sleep”  of  plants, 
nyctophile  (nik'to-fil),  n.  A bat  of  the  genus 
Nyctophilus. 

Nyctophilus  (nik-tof 'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vrf  ( wkt -),  night,  + <j>ihig,  loving.]  A genus  of 
long-eared  bats  of  the  family  Vesper  tiUonidce 
and  the  subfamily  Plecotince.  They  have  a rudi- 
mentary nose-leaf,  1 incisor  and  1 premolar  in  each  upper 
half-jaw,  and  8 incisors  and  2 premolars  in  each  lower 
half-jaw.  N.  timorensis,  the  type  species,  inhabits  the 
Australian  region.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Geoffroy’s 
nyctophile,  .V.  geoffroyi. 

njrctophonia  (nik-to-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pyf  (wkt-),  night,  + 6uvi/,  voice.]  Loss  of  voice 
during  the  day. 

nyctotyphlosis  (nik,/to-ti-fl6'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  rtf 
(wkt-),  night,  + a making  blind,  blind- 

ness, < tvQAovv,  make  blind,  < Twp'Aoc,  blind.] 
Night-blindness;  inability  to  see  in  a dim  light. 
See  nyctalopia  and  hemeralopia. 
nyeif,  adv.,  a.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  nigh. 
Palsgrave. 
nye-t,  n.  See  re?/1. 
nye3t,  ».  A variant  of  noy. 
nygount,  nygunt,  »•  See  nigon. 
nylghau,  nylghai,  n.  See  nilgau. 
nymt,  ».  A variant  of  nimX. 
nymelt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  nimble. 
nymph  (nimf),  n.  [<  ME.  nimplie,  < OF.  nimphe, 
★F.  nymphe  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ninfa  = D.  nimf  = G. 
nymphe  =Sw.  nymf  — Dim.  nymfe,  < L.  nympha, 
nymphe,  a bride,  a nymph,  < Gr.  vvurjn/,  a bride, 
a young  wife,  a girl,  in  myth,  a nymph ; also, 
the  chrysalis  or  pupa  of  an  insect,  a young 
bee  or  wasp,  etc.]  1.  In  myth.,  one  of  a nu- 
merous class  of  inferior  divinities,  imagined  as 
beautiful  maidens,  eternally  young,  who  were 
considered  as  tutelary  spirits  of  certain  locali- 
ties and  objects,  or  of  certain  races  and  fami- 
lies, and  whose  existence  depended  upon  that 
of  the  things  with  which  they  were  identified. 
They  were  generally  in  the  train  or  company  of  some  other 
divinity  of  higher  rank,  and  were  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  poetical  inspiration. 
Nymphs  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs  were  called  Naiads; 
those  of  mountains.  Oreads;  those  of  woods  and  trees, 
Dryads  and  Hamadryads ; those  of  the  sea,  Nereids.  The 
name  was  also  used  generally,  like  muse,  for  the  inspiring 
power  of  nature. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Closed  o’er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  50. 

2.  Hence,  a young  and  attractive  woman ; a 
maiden;  a damsel.  [Poetical.] 
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Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember’d. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  89. 

3 . In  entom. , the  third  stage  of  an  insect’s  trans- 
formation, intervening  between  the  larva  and 
the  imago ; a pupa ; a chrysalis ; a nympha. 
See  cuts  under  Termes  and  Nysius. 

nympha  (nim'fa),  n. ; pi.  nymphee  (-fe).  [NL., 

< L.  nympha,  < Gr.  vvytyri,  a bride,  a nymph.] 

1.  In  entom.,  a nymph,  pupa,  or  chrysalis. — 

2.  pi.  In  anat.,  the  labia  minora  or  lesser  lips 
of  the  vulva ; a pair  of  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  inner  side  of  the  labia  majora, 
united  over  the  clitoris. — 3f.  In  conch.,  an 
impression  behind  the  umbones  of  a bivalve 
shell,  surmounted  by  an  external  ligament. — 

4.  [cap.]  In  zool. : (a)  A genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks.  Martini,  1773.  (6)  A genus  of  reptiles. 
Fitzinger,  1826.  (c)  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Krause. 

Nymphacea  (nim-fa'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nym- 
pha + -acea.]  A family  of  dimyarian  bivalves, 
characterized  by  having  the  external  ligament 
prominent  and  upraised  behind  the  umbones.  It 
included  various  genera  now  placed  in  different  families, 
as  Psammobiidce,  Tellinidce,  Lucinidce , and  Donacidce. 

Nymphsea1  (nim-fe'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  < 
L.  nymphsea,  <Gr.  wptya'ta,  the  water-lily,  < 
vvytjnj,  a nymph  : see  nymph.]  1.  A genus  of 
plants  longincorrectly  known  as  Nuphar,  of  the 
family  Nymphseaceae  and  the  subfamily  Nym- 


Pond-lily,  or  Spatter-dock  (Nyynphcea  advena ). 
a,  a stamen ; b,  the  fruit. 

phseese , distinguished  by  the  numerous  carpels 
being  wholly  immersed  in  and  consolidated 
with  the  thick  receptacle.  The  numerous  yellow 
stamens  and  stamen-like  petals  are  densely  imbricated 
around  the  ovary  ; the  few  sepals  are  thick  and  roundish, 
making  a rather  globular  flower.  The  leaves  are  peltate 
with  a deep  sinus,  floating  or  emerged,  and,  with  the  one- 
flowered  scapes,  arise  from  a perennial  rootstock  creeping 
in  bottom-mud.  See  water-lily , 2,  beaver-root,  brandy- 
bottle,  clotel,  2,  pond-lily,  and  spatter-dock. 

2.  An  incorrect  name  for  the  genus  including 
the  white  water-lilies : now  rightly  replaced 
bv  the  nam  e Castalia.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Nym- 
pnseacese  and  the  subfamily  Nymphseese,  and  is  marked  by 
the  carpels  being  more  or  less  immersed  in  the  receptacle, 
the  numerous  petals  and  the  stamens  into  which  they 
gradually  pass  becoming  inwardly  more  and  more  adnate 
to  the  receptacle  about  the  carpels.  See  water-lily,  1, 
nenuphar,  pond-lily , and  lotus. 
nymphaea2,  n.  Plural  of  nymphseum. 
Nymphaeaceae  (nim-fe-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  Candolle,  1816),  < Nymphsea  4-  - acese .] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous 
plants,  the  water-lily  family,  belonging  to  the 
order  Ranales,  typified  by  the  genus  Nymphsea , 
and  characterized  by  the  usually  thickened 
receptacle,  and  embryo  with  thick  cotyledons 
partly  immersed  in  mealy  albumen.  About  46 
species  are  known,  in  3 subfamilies  and  8 genera,  all 
aquatics  with  long-stalked  usually  peltate  leaves  from  a 
submerged  rootstock.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  usually 
floating  and  showy,  with  many  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils. 

Nymphaeeae  (nim-fe'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1821),  < Nymphsea  + -ese.]  A sub- 
family of  plants  of  tbe  family  Nymphseacese, 
typified  by  the  genus  Nymphsea,  distinguished 
by  the  many  ovules  in  each  carpel.  About  39 
species  in  5 genera  are  known, 
nympihaeum  (nim-fe'um),  n. ; pi.  nymphcea  (-a). 
[L.,  < Gr.  vvy^atov,  vvy<l>aiov,  a temple  or  shrine 
of  the  nymphs,  < vv pipy,  a bride,  a nymph : see 
nymph.]  In  classical  antiq. : (a)  A sanctuary 
or  shrine  of  the  nymphs;  a place  sacred  to  a 
nymph,  (h)  In  ancient  Roman  villas,  a room 
or  gallery  with  niches  and  recesses  for  statues 
and  plants,  and  often  ornamented  with  columns, 
fountains,  and  other  decorative  features. 

Next  to  the  triclinium,  on  to  which  it  opens  with  large 
windows,  is  a nympheeum,  or  room  with  marble-lined 
fountain  and  recesses  for  plants  and  statues. 

Encyc.  Brit , XX.  823. 
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nympha!  (nim'fal),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 

Cf.  L.  nymphalis,  pertaining  to  a fountain  (or 
to  a water-nymph),  < nympha,  a nymph:  see 
nymph.]  I.  a.  1.  Relating  to  nymphs;  nym- 
phean. J.  Philips. — 2.  In  r.oiil.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a nymph  or  nympha:  as,  the  nymphal 
stage  of  an  insect. 

II.  n.  It.  A fanciful  name  given  by  Drayton 
to  the  ten  divisions  (nymphals)  of  his  poem 
“The  Muses’  Elysium.”" 

The  Nymphal  nought  hut  sweetness  breathes. 

Drayton,  The  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymphal  v. 

2.  In  hot.,  a member  of  one  of  Lindley’s  alli- 
ances, the  Nymphales,  which  includes  the  Nym- 
yihceacece,  Nelumbiacece,  etc. 
nymphalid  (nim'fa-lid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Nymphalidw,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  a.  A nymphalid  butterfly. 

Nymphalidse  (nim-fal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nymphalis  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhopalocerous 
Lepidoptera  or  butterflies,  founded  by  Boisdu- 
val  in  1840  on  the  Latreillean  genus  Nymphalis. 
It  is  composed  of  medium-sized  and  large  "butterflies, 
generally  brightly  colored.  In  the  male  the  fore  legs 
are  quite  rudimentary,  being  only  a pair  of  rough-haired 
stumps  of  apparently  two  joints  each ; in  the  female  the 
separate  parts  are  present,  but  small.  The  middle  legs  are 
directed  forward.  The  larva1  are  spiny  or  have  fleBhy  warts 
covered  with  hair.  The  head  is  usual  ly  more  or  1 ess  hilobed, 
and  the  tips  of  the  lobes  often  support  branching  spines. 
The  pupae  are  naked  and  suspended  by  the  cremaster. 
There  are  several  subfamilies  and  many  genera. 

Nymphalinae  (nim-fa-li'ne),  n.pl.  [ NL.,<  Nym- 
phalis + -ince.]  The  Nymphalidw  rated  as  a 
subfamily. 

nymphaline  (nim'fa-lin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Nymphalinae,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 

II.  n.  A nymphaline  butterfly. 

Nymphalis  (nim'fa-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1805),  < Gr.  viifufiTi,  ai  nymph:  see  nymph.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Nymphalidw  and  Nymphalinae. 
Great  confusion  exists  as  to  what  group  of  butterflies 
should  properly  bear  this  name.  Scudder,  in  his  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  generic  names  of  butterflies,  applies  it  to 
a West  Indian  species,  N.  sappho.  No  species  of  Nym- 
phalis in  this  restricted  sense  are  found  in  Europe  or 
North  America. 

nymphean  (nim-fe'an),  a.  [<  Gr.  vvy<j>aior,  per- 
taining to  or  sacred  to  a nymph  or  nymphs,  < 
viiytjiy,  a nymph.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nymphs ; 
inhabited  by  nymphs:  as,  “cool  Nymphean 
grots,”  J.  Dyer,  Ruins  of  Rome, 
nymphett  (nim'fet),  n.  [<  nymph  + -el.]  A 
little  nymph.  [Rare.] 

The  Nymphets  sporting  there.  Drayton , Polyolbion,  xi. 
Ilymphic  (nim'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  wy.ijiui.6i;,  pertain- 
ing to  a nymph,  or  to  a bride,  or  to  a bride- 
groom, < v'c/niir;,  a bride,  nymph  (wuijilo;,  a bride- 
groom) : see  nymph.  Cf . L.  Nymphicus,  a prop- 
er name.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nymphs, 
nymphical  (nim'fi-kal),  a.  [<  nymphic  + -al.] 
Same  as  nymphic. 

Nymphicus  (nim'fi-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vvp<jn- 
ko;,  pertaining  to  a nymph:  see  nymphic.]  A 
genus  of  parrakeets.  See  corella. 
Nymphipara  (nim-fip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ny  mphiparus : seeinymphiparous.]  A name 
given  by  Reaumur  to  the  Pupipara. 
nymphiparous  (nim-fip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  nym- 
phiparus, < L.  nympha  (i  Gr.  vvy^rj),  the  pupa 
or  nymph  of  an  insect,  + parere,  bring  forth, 
produce.]  In  entom. , producing  nymphs  or  pu- 
pal ; pupiparous ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nym- 
phipara or  Pupipara. 

nymphish  (nim'fish),  a.  [<  nymph  + -is/?1.] 
Relating  to  nymphs;  nymph-like.  [Rare.] 

In  this  third  song  great  threat’nings  are, 

And  tending  all  to  nymphish  war. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.,  Arg. 

nymphitis  (nim-fi'tis),  n.  [<  NL.  nymphee  (see 
nympha,  2)  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  nympha1. 

nymph-like  (nimf'lik),  a.  Characteristic  of  a 
nymph;  resembling  nymphs:  as,  “ nymph-like 
step,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  452. 
nymphly  (nimf'li),  a.  [<nyniph  + -lyl.]  Same 
as  nymph -like. 

nymphochrysalis  (nim-fo-kris'a-lis),  n.  [NL., 
< nympha,  nymph,  + chrysalis,  q.  v.]  The  egg- 
like stage  from  which  the  nymph  in  certain 
acarids  (Trombidium)  is  developed.  H.  Henk- 
ing,  1882. 

nympholepsy  (nim'fo-lep-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  *vv/i<j)o- 
?.yi jila,  the  state  of  one  rapt  or  entranced,  < wy- 
(pdAyiTToc,  rapt,  inspired : see  nympholept.  Cf . cat- 
alepsy, ejiilepsy.]  An  ecstasy;  a divine  frenzy. 
A young  Aurora  of  the  air, 

The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  116, 
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Writers  who  labor  to  disenthrall  us  from  the  nympho- 
lepgy  and  illusions  of  the  past. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  162. 

nympholept  (nim'fo-lept),  n.  [<  ML.  nympho- 
leptus  (Stephani  Thesaurus),  < Gr.  wytydArji rrog, 
seized  by  nymphs,  i.  e.  the  Muses  or  inspir- 
ing powers  of  nature,  rapt,  inspired,  < vvu<j>i /,  a 
nymph,  Muse,  + fyn rog,  verbal  adj.  of  ’ka/ifiavuv, 
V '^ap,  take,  seize.  See  nympholepsy.']  One 
seized  with  ecstasy  or  frenzy;  a person  rapt  or 
inspired.  The  explanation  ‘ a person  seized  with  mad- 
ness on  having  seen  a nymph  ’ (see  the  quotations)  is  in- 
accurate. 

Those  that  in  Pagan  days  caught  in  forests  a momentary 
glimpse  of  the  nymphs  and  sylvan  goddesses  were  struck 
with  a hopeless  passion ; they  were  nympholepts;  the  affec- 
tion, as  well  known  as  epilepsy,  was  called  nympholepsy. 

Be  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 

The  nympholept  stands  before  his  white  ideal  craving 
love;  and  it  seems  as  if  she  will  only  grant  pity  and  pardon. 

Bowden , The  Manhattan,  III.  6. 

Of  her  [Italy’s]  own  past,  impassioned  nympholept ! 

Mrs.  Browning , Casa  Guidi  Windows,  i. 

nympholeptic  (nim-fo-lep'tik),  a.  [<  nympho- 
lept + -ic.J  Of,  belonging  to,  or  possessed  by 
nympholepsy;  ecstatic;  frenzied;  transported. 

Though  my  soul  were  nympholeptic, 

As  I heard  that  viretay. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lost  Bower,  sh  42. 

nymphomania  (nim-fo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  viipipy,  a nymph,  a bride,  + "pavta,  madness : 
see  mania.']  Morbid  and  uncontrollable  sexual 
desire  in  women. 

nymphomaniac  (nim-fo-ma'ni-ak),  a.  and  n. 
1.  a.  Same  as  nymphomaniacal. 

n.  n.  A woman  who  is  affected  with  nympho- 
mania. 

nymphomaniacal  (ninrifo-ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  [< 
nymphomania  + -ac  + -ai.]  Characterized  by 
or  suffering  from  nymphomania. 

nymphomanyt  (nim'fo-ma-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  nym- 
phomania, q.  v.]  Same  as  nymphomania. 

Nymphon  (nim'fon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vvpipav,  a 
bride-chamber,  a temple  of  Bacchus,  Demeter, 
or  Persephone,  < vvp$y, 
a bride,  a nymph : see 
nymph.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
Nymplionidce,  having 
well-developed  man  di- 
bles  and  five-jointed 
palpi.  N.  gracilis  is  a 
small  European  spe- 
cies, about  -J  of  an  inch 
long.  N.  hamatum  is  a 
larger  sea-spider. 

Nymphonacea  (nim- 
fo-na'se-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  <‘  Nymphon  + 

-acea.]  A name  of  the  Pycnogonida,  derived 
from  the  genus  Nymphon. 

Nymphonidae  (nim-fon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nymphon  + -ides.  ] A family  of  the  order  Pycno- 
gonida or  Podosomata,  represented  by  the  genus 
Nymphon.  They  are  spider-like  animals,  related  to  the 
pycnogonids,  and  like  them  sluggishly  crawl  upon  marine 
plants  or  other  submerged  objects.  They  have  very  long 
legs,  chelate  cheliceres,  and  palps  having  from  live  to 
nine  joints. 


Sea-spider  {Nymphon  Kama- 
turn). 
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nymphotomy  (nim-fot'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  nym- 
pho:, < Gr  wp^ai,  the  nympha?,  4-  -ropta,  < rtp- 
veiv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  the  excision  of  the 
nymphte ; the  circumcision  of  the  female, 
nymyost,  a.  See  nimious. 
nynd  (nlnd),  adv.  A dialectal  contraction  of 
nigh-hand.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  174. 
Nyroca  (ni-ro'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Fleming,  1822),  < 
Huss.  nuiroku  ( nyrok ),  a goosander,  merganser.] 


White-eyed  Pochard  {Nyroca  leucophthalma'). 


A genus  of  sea-ducks  of  the  family  Anatidce  and 
the  subfamily  Puligulinw.  N.  ferruginea  or  N. 
leucophthalma,  formerly  Fuligula  nyroca,  is  the 
common  white-eyed  pochard  of  Europe, 
nyrvylt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nurvill. 
nyst,  n.  Same  as  »fi.s2. 
nysetet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  nicety. 
Nysiin®  (nis-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nysius  + 
-in(B.]  A subfamily  of  Lygceidce  represented 
chiefly  by  the  genus  Nysius.  Also  Nysiina. 
Nysius  (nis'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (Dallas.  1852),  < Gr. 
Nuuiof,  equiv.  to  N vaaloc,  of  Nysa,  ( N vtya,  Nysa, 
the  name  of  several  places  associated  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).]  A genus  of  plant-bugs  of 


the  heteropterous  family  lygceidce,  usually  of 
small  size  and  dull  colors,  having  veins  3 and 
4 of  the  membrane  parallel  to  the  base.  It  is  a 
large  and  wide-spread  genus,  represented  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  12  species  in  North  America,  of 
which  N.  angwtatus  or  destructor  is  one  of  the  most  nox- 
ious, attacking  a great  variety  of  garden-vegetables.  This 
is  commonly  called  false  chinch  bug,  from  its  superficial 
resemblance  to  Blissm  leucopterus,  the  true  chinch-bug. 

Nyssa  Cnis'a),  n.  [NL.  (Gronovius,  1737): 
said  to  he  from  a Gr.  vvaaa,  “a  name  of  a tree”: 
also  from  L.  Nysa  (Nyssa),  foster-mother  of 
Bacchus.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  or 


nystagmus 

shrubs  of  the  family  Cornacese,  the  dogwood 
family,  known  by  the  imbricate  petals  and 
single  or  two-cleft  style.  There  are  about  7 species, 


of  temperate  and  warmer  North  America  and  of  Asia. 
They  bear  alternate  undivided  leaves,  small  flowers  in 
heads  or  racemes,  and  small  oblong  drupes.  See  black- 
gum,  gum?,  3,  Ogeechee  lime  (under  lime 3),  pepperidge , 2, 
and  tupelo. 

Nysson  (nis'on),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1796),  < 
Gr.  vboowv,  ppr.  of  vvooeiv , prick,  spur,  pierce.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Nyssonidce.  it  is  a widely 
distributed  genus,  of  which  17  species  have  been  described 
from  the  United  States.  They  have  the  habit,  anomalous 
among  hymenopters,  of  feigning  death  when  disturbed. 

nyssonian  (ni-so'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Nyssonince. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Nyssonince. 

Nyssonidse  (ni-son'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nysson 
t -idee.]  A family  of  fossorial  hymenopterous 
insects,  founded  by  Leach  in  1819  on  the  genus 
Nysson.  They  have  the  abdomen  ovoid-conic,  widest  at 
base  and  not  petiolate ; the  head  moderate  in  size ; the 
antennae  filiform ; the  mandibles  not  strongly  notched  at 
the  outer  base ; the  labrum  short,  scarcely  or  not  exserted ; 
and  the  marginal  cell  not  appendiculate.  This  family  is 
notable  for  the  many  instances  of  mimicry  which  its  spe- 
cies afford.  There  are  7 genera  and  from  60  to  60  species 
in  North  America. 

Nyssoninse  (nis-o-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nysson 
+ -inw.]  The  Nyssonidce  as  a subfamily  of 
Crahronido:. 

nyssonine  (nis'o-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Nyssonince.  Also  nyssonian. 

nystagmus  (nis-tag'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vv- 
arayph^,  a nodding,  sleep,  < vvor&^eiv,  nod,  he 
sleepy,  nap.  Cf.  vevara^uv,  nod,  vefieiv,  nod,  = 
L ,*nuere  (in  comp.),  nod : see  nutant.]  In  med., 
involuntary  lateral  oscillatory  (sometimes  ro- 
tatory, rarely  vertical)  motion  of  the  eyes. — 
Miners’  nystagmus,  nystagmus  developed  in  miners, 
especially  when  they  work  in  a dim  light 


1.  The  fifteenth  letter  and 
fourth  vowel  in  our  alpha- 
bet. It  followed  AT  also  in  the 
Italican  systems,  but  was  separat- 
ed from  it  in  Greek  and  Phenician 
by  another  character,  which  in  the 
latter  had  the  value  of  a sibilant, 
and  in  the  former  that  of  the  com- 
pound ks  (£).  The  O-character,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  sixteenth  in  the 
Phenician  alphabet,  and  it  repre- 
sented there  the  aim , a very  peculiar  and  to  us  unpro- 
nounceable guttural ; the  Greeks  (as  in  the  case  of  E : see 
that  letter)  arbitrarily  changed  its  value  to  that  of  a vowel, 
corresponding  in  quality  to  our  “long  6."  There  is  no 
traceable  Egyptian  prototype  for  the  character ; the  com- 
parison of  older  forms  is  therefore  as  follows : 


Hieroglypl 


Wptii 

ilnc. 


Pheni- 

cian. 


oq  : 

Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  belief,  not  uncommonly  held,  that 
O represents,  and  is  imitated  from,  the  rounded  position 
of  the  lips  in  its  utterance,  is  a delusion.  The  historical 
value  of  the  letter  (as  already  noticed ) is  that  of  our  o,  in 
note,  etc.,  whether  of  both  long  and  short  quantities,  as  in 
Latin  and  the  earliest  Greek,  or  of  short  only,  as  in  Greek 
after  the  addition  to  that  alphabet  of  a special  sign  for  long 
o (namely  omega,  D,  w).  This  vowel-sound,  the  name-sound 
of  o,  is  found  in  English  usage  only  with  long  quantity 
in  accented  syllables.  There  is  no  closely  corresponding 
short  vowel  in  standard  English,  but  only  in  dialectal  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  the  New  England  utterance  of  certain 
words  (much  varying  in  number  in  different  individuals): 
for  example,  home,  whole,  none.  What  we  call  “ short  o” 
(in  not,  on,  etc.)  is  a sound  of  altogether  different  quality, 
very  near  to  a true  short  a (that  is,  a short  utterance  cor- 
responding to  the  a of  arm,  father),  but  verging  slightly 
toward  the  “broad”  a (d)  or  o (6)  of  laud,  lord.  “Short 
o”  has  a marked  tendency  to  take  on  a “broader”  sound, 
especially  before  r,  and  especially  in  America : hence  the 
use,  in  the  respellings  of  this  work,  of  6,  which  varies  in 
different  mouths  from  the  full  sound  of  d to  that  of  6. 
After  these  three  values  of  the  character,  the  next  most 
common  one  is  that  of  the  oo-sound,  the  original  and 
proper  sound  of  u (represented  in  this  work  by  o),  as  in 
move,  with  the  nearly  corresponding  short  sound  (marked 
*)  in  a few  words,  as  wolf,  woman.  All  these  vowel-sounds 
partake  of  what  is  usually  called  a “labial  ” or  a “rounded  ” 
character : that  is  to  say,  there  is  involved  in  their  utter- 
ance a rounding  and  closing  movement  of  the  lips  (and,  it 
is  held,  of  the  whole  mouth-cavity),  in  different  degrees — 
least  of  all  in  6,  more  and  more  in  d,  6,  it,  6;  in  the  last, 
carried  to  its  extreme,  no  closer  rounding  and  approxima- 
tion being  possible.  The  labial  action  helps  to  give  the 
vowel-sounds  in  question  their  fully  distinctive  character ; 
but  it  can  be  more  or  less  slighted  without  leaving  them 
unrecognizable,  and,  in  the  generally  indifferent  habit  of 
English  pronunciation,  is  in  a degree  neglected,  even  in 
accented  syllables,  and  yet  more  in  unaccented.  Our  “long 
o,”  it  should  be  added,  regularly  ends  with  a vanishing 
sound  of  oo  (6),  as  our  d with  one  of  €.  0 also  has  in  many 
words  the  value  of  the  “neutral”  vowels  of  hut,  hurt:  for 
example,  in  son,  come,  love,  work.  0 is  further  a member 
of  several  very  common  and  important  digraphs : thus,  oo, 
the  most  marked  representative  of  the  o-sound  (in  moon , 
rood,  etc.),  but  also  pronounced  as  u (book,  look,  etc.)  and 
u (blood,  etc.);  ou  (in  certain  situations  ow),  oftenest  rep- 
resenting a real  diphthong  (in  out,  sound,  now,  etc.),  but 
also  a variety  of  other  sounds  (as  in  through,  could,  ought, 
rough ) ; oi  (in  certain  situations  oy),  standing  for  a real 
diphthongal  sound  of  which  the  first  element  is  the  “ broad  ” 
o-  or  a-sound  (for  example,  point,  boy ) ; oa  (load,  etc  ),  hav- 
ingthe “long  o-sound; others, aseo(variouslypronounced, 
as  in  people,  yeoman,  jeopard),  oe  (in  foe,  does,  etc.),  are  com- 
paratively rare. 

The  poet,  little  urged, 

But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 

Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Deep-chested  music. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic  (Morte  d’Arthur). 

2.  As  a medieval  Roman  numeral,  11. — 3.  As 
a symbol : ( a ) In  medieval  musical  notation , the 
sign  of  the  tempus  perfectum — that  is,  of  triple 
rhythm.  See  mensurable  music , under  mensur- 
able. (b)  In  modern  musical  notation , a null 
(which  see).  ( c ) In  chem.,  the  symbol  of  oxygen, 
(d)  In  logic , the  symbol  of  the  particular  nega- 
tive proposition.  See  A,  2 (b).— 4.  An  abbre- 
viation: (a)  Of  old:  as,  in  O.  H.  G.,  Old  High 
German ; O.  T.,  Old  Testament.  (6)  Of  the  Mid- 
dle Latin  octavius , a pint.  ( c ) [7.  c.]  In  a ship’s 
log-book,  of  overcast.—  5.  PI.  o’s,  oes  (oz).  Any- 
thing circular  or  approximately  so,  as  resem- 
bling the  shape  of  the  letter  o,  as  a spangle,  the 
circle  of  a theater,  the  earth,  etc. 


May  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  0 [the  theater]  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Prol. 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 188. 
The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candle-light  are  white, 
carnation,  and  a kind  of  sea-water  greene;  and  oes  or 
spangs,  as  they  are  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory. 

Bacon,  Masques  and  Triumphs. 
Their  mantles  were  of  several-coloured  silks  . . . em- 
broidered with  O’s.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

6f.  An  arithmetical  cipher ; zero:  so  called  from 
its  form. 

Now  thou  art  an  0 without  a figure.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  212. 
Round  0,  a zero : used  to  indicate  the  absence  of  runs  in 
base-ball,  cricket,  etc. 

02,  oh  (o),  interj.  [<  ME.  o,  AS.  cd  = D.  (i.  Sw. 
Dan.  o = F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  o = Ir.  och  = L.  o = Gr. 
<5,  w,  a common  interj.,  of  spontaneous  origin. 
Of.  equiv.  Ar.  Hind,  yd;  and  see  aP,  all,  aw 2,  eh, 
ow,  etc.  There  is  no  difference  between  0 and 
oh  except  that  of  present  spelling,  oh  being  com- 
mon in  ordinary  prose,  and  the  capital  0 being 
rather  preferred  (probably  for  its  round  and 
more  impressive  look)  in  verse,  and  in  the  sol- 
emn style,  as  in  earnest  address  or  appeal.]  A 
common  interjection  expressing  surprise,  pain, 
gladness,  appeal,  entreaty,  invocation,  lament, 
etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of  utterance  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Phillisides  is  dead.  0 luckless  age ! 

0 widow  world ! O brookes  and  fountains  cleere ! 

L.  Bryskett,  Pastorall  Eclogue. 

0 hone!  Och  hone!  An  interjection  of  lamentation. 
[Irish  and  Scotch.] 

“ Ohon , alas ! ” said  that  lady, 

“ This  water ’s  wondrous  deep.” 

Drowned  Lovers  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  179). 
At  the  loss  of  a dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and 
tear  their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  “0 
Hone."  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  369. 

02,  oh  (o),  n.  [<  02,  oli , interj.']  1.  An  ex- 
clamation or  lamentation. 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  0? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3.  90. 
With  the  like  clamour,  and  confused  0, 

To  the  dread  shock  the  desp’rate  armies  go. 

Drayton , Barons’  Wars,  ii.  36. 
2f.  Same  as  7m1. —The  O’s  of  Advent,  the  Advent  An- 
thems, sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches 
on  the  days  next  preceding  Christmas,  beginning  with 
December  16th,  as  noted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
They  are  named  from  the  initial  0 with  which  they  all  be- 
gin. Each  contains  a separate  invocation : as,  0 Sapientia 
(that  is,  0 Wisdom),  0 Adonai  (Lord),  0 Root  of  David,  etc. 
—The  O’s  of  St.  Bridget,  or  the  Fifteen  O’s  fifteen 
meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  composed  by  St. 
Bridget.  Each  begins  with  0 J esu  or  a similar  invocation. 
They  were  included  in  several  of  the  primers  issued  in 
England  shortly  before  the  Reformation.  See  primer 2. 

03  (o),l>rep.  [Also  a (see  a3);  abbr.  of  on:  see 
on.)  An  abbreviated  form  of  on.  Commonly 
written  o’. 

Still  you  keep  o’  the  windy  side  of  the  law. 

Shak.,  T.  N\.  iii.  4. 181. 
04t,  a.  [ME.  o,  oo,  var.  of  a,  for  earlier  on,  oon, 
an,  < AS.  an,  one : see  a2,  an1,  one.]  1.  Same 
as  one. 

Alle  here  gomes  were  glad  of  hire  gode  speche, 

A seden  at  o sent  [with  one  assent]  “wat  so  tide  wold  after, 
Thel  wold  raanli  bi  here  migt  meyntene  hire  wille.” 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 3017. 
The  kynge  Ban  and  the  kynge  Bohors  com  to  hym,  and 
seide  so  to  hym  of  o thinge  and  other  that  thei  hym  apesed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  498. 
But  faithful  fader,  & our  fre  kyng! 

1 aske  of  you  0 thing — hut  angurs  you  noght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2236. 

2.  Same  as  a2,  the  indefinite  article. 

There  where  the  blessed  Virgyne  seynte  Kateryne  was 
buryed;  that  is  to  undrestonde,  in  o Contree,  or  in  o Place 
berynge  o Name.  Mandevttle,  Travels,  p.  63. 

0B  (o),  prep.  [Also  a (see  a4) ; abbr.  of  of:  see 
of.  ] An  abbreviated  form  of  of,  now  common- 
ly written  o’.  It  is  very  common  in  colloquial  speech, 
hut  is  usually  written  and  printed  in  the  full  form  of.  It 
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is  the  established  form  of  of  in  the  phrase  o’clock.  See 
clocks. 

Some  god  o’  the  island.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  389. 
06,  O’.  [<  Ir.  o,  OIr.  ui,  descendant,  = Gael. 

oglia,  > Sc.  oe,  a grandson:  see  oe2.]  A prefix 
common  in  Irish  surnames,  equivalent  to  Mac- 
ro Gaelic  and  Irish  surnames  (see  Mac),  mean- 
ing ‘son,’  as  in  O’Brien,  O’Connor,  O’Donnell, 
O’Sullivan,  son  of  Brien,  Connor,  Donnell,  etc. 
-0-.  [NL.  etc.  -o-,  < Gr.  -o-,  being  the  stem-vow- 
el, original,  conformed,  or  supplied  as  a con- 
nective, of  the  first  element  in  the  compound; 
= L.  see  -i-2.]  The  usual  “connecting 
vowel,”  properly  the  stem-vowel  of  the  first  ele- 
ment, of  compound  words  taken  or  formed  from 
the  Greek,  as  in  acr-o-lith,  clirys-o-prase,  mon- 
o-tone, prot-o-martyr,  etc.  This  vowel  -o-  is  often 
accented,  becoming  then,  as  in  -o-logy,  -o-graphy,  etc.,  an 
apparent  part  of  the  second  element.  (See  -ology.)  So  in 
- oid , properly  -o-id,  it  has  become  apparently  a part  of  the 
suffix.  See  -t-2. 

oadt,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  woad. 

No  difference  between  ode  and  frankincense. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 
oadal  (o'a-dal),  n.  [Tamil.]  A tree,  Sterculia 
villosa , abundant  in  India,  whose  bast  is  made 
into  good  rope,  and  whose  hark,  after  soaking, 
can  be  slipped  from  the  log  without  splitting, 
and  sewed  up  to  form  bags, 
oaf  (of),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ouphe , *auphe, 
aulf  an  elf,  < Icel.  dlfr,  an  elf,  = AS.  (elf,  elf : 
see  elf.]  1 . In  popular  superstition,  a change- 
ling; a foolish  or  otherwise  defective  child  left 
by  fairies  in  the  place  of  another  carried  off  by 
them. 

The  fairy  left  this  aulf. 

And  took  away  the  other. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  1.  79. 
2.  A dolt;  an  idiot;  a blockhead;  a simpleton. 
The  fear  of  breeding  fools 
And  oafs. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  i.  4. 
With  Nature’s  Oafs  ’tis  quite  a diff’rent  Case, 

For  Fortune  favours  all  her  Idiot- Race. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  Prol. 

You  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut ! 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 

oafish  (o'fish),  a.  [<  oaf  + -ish1.  Cf.  elfish .] 
Like  an  oaf;  stupid;  dull;  doltish.  [Rare.] 
Oafishness  (o'fish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  oafish;  stupidity;  dullness;  folly. 
+[Rare.] 

oak  (ok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  oke,  < ME.  oke,  ok, 
earlier  ake,  ak  (>  Sc.  aik),  < AS.  dc  = OFries. 
ek  = MD.  eeke,  D.  eik  = MLG.  eke,  LG.  eke  = 
OHG.  eih,  eich,  MHG.  eich,  eiche,  G.  eiche  = Icel. 
eik  = Norw.  eik  = Sw.  ek  = Dan.  eg  (=  Gotb. 
*aiks,  not  recorded),  an  oak;  in  mod.  Icel.  in  the 
general  sense  ‘ tree  ’ (cf . Gr.  <fpi>c,  a tree,  the  oak : 


z,  branch  with  acorns;  s,  branch  with  male  catkins;  a,  a male  ilowcr. 


oak 
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oakum 


see  dryad).  The  Lith.  auzolas , Lett,  ohsols , oak, 
are  prob.  not  related  to  the  Teut.  name.  For 
the  confusion  of  acorn  with  oak,  see  acorn.  Oak 
(ME.  oke)  occurs  in  the  surnames  Nokes  and 
Snooks.']  1.  A tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Quer- 
cus, a large  and  widely  dispersed  group,  chiefly 
of  forest-trees.  In  its  nobler  representatives  the  oak 
as  “the  monarch  of  the  forest”  has  always  been  impres- 
sive, and  it  anciently  held  an  important  place  in  religious 
and  civil  ceremonies.  Oak  chaplets  were  a reward  of  civic 
merit  among  the  Romans  ; the  Druids  venerated  the  oak 
as  well  as  the  mistletoe  which  grows  upon  it.  The  tim- 
ber of  many  species  is  of  great  economic  value,  and  the 
bark  of  several  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  and  in  med- 
icine. (See  oak-bark  and  quercitron.)  One  species  fur- 
nishes cork  (see  cork  i).  The  fruit-cups  of  some  are  used 
in  tanning  (see  valonia).  (See  also  gall  kermes , and  kermes - 
oak.)  The  oak  of  English  history  and  literature  is  chiefly 
the  British  oak  Quercus  Robur,  having  two  varieties,  pedun- 
cidata  and  sess'ilijiora,  often  regarded  as  species.  The  spe- 
cies is  distributed  throughout  agreat  part  of  Europe  and  in 
western  Asia.  It  attains  great  age,  with  an  extreme  height 
of  120  feet.  For  ship-building  its  timber  is  considered  in- 
valuable, having  the  requisite  toughness  and  most  other 
qualities  without  extreme  weight,  and  until  recently  it 
was  the  prevailing  material  of  British  shipping.  It  is 
also  used  for  construction,  cabinet-work,  etc.  Its  bark  is 


i,  willow-oak  of  North  America  (Quercus  Phellos );  s,  chestnut-oak 
of  North  America  (Q.  Pnnus ) ; 3,  black-jack  of  North  America  ( Q, 
nigra) ; 4,  Q.  Ilex , of  Europe  ; 5,  Q.  acuta,  of  Japan  ; 6,  Q.  lancese- 
folia,  of  the  Malay  peninsula  ; 7,  scarlet  oak  of  North  America  ( Q . 
coccinea) ; 8,  Q.  lucida,  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

a tanning  substance  of  great  importance.  In  the  eastern 
half  of  North  America  the  white  oak,  Q.  alba,  in  England 
sometimes  called  Quebec  oak,  occupies  a somewhat  simi- 
lar but  less  commanding  position.  It  rises  from  70  to  140 
feet,  and  affords  a hard,  tough,  and  durable  wood,  used, 
though  not  equal  to  the  English  oak,  in  ship-building, 
construction  of  all  sorts,  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
implements,  cabinet-making,  etc.  The  bur.  overcup,  or 
mossy-cup  oak,  Q.  macrocarpa,  is  a tree  of  similar  range, 
equal  size,  and  even  superior  wood,  which  is  not  always 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  white  oak. 

2.  One  of  various  other  trees  or  plants  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  oak. — 3.  The  wood  of 
an  oak-tree. — 4.  One  of  certain  moths:  as,  the 
scalloped  oak.  [British  collectors’  name.] — 5. 
The  club  at  cards.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
Abraham’s  oak,  a famous  and  venerable  tree  at  Mamre  in 
Palestine,  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  tree  under  which 
the  patriarch  is  supposed  to  have  pitched  his  tent.— Afri- 
can oak,  a valuable  wood  for  some  ship-building  pur- 
poses, obtained  from  Oldficldia  Africana.  Also  called  A fri- 
can  teak.—  Barren  oak,  the  black-jack,  Quercus  Alary- 
landica,  which  grows  in  sandy  barrens.— Bartram’s  oak, 
a rare  and  local  tree  of  the  United  States,  Quercus  hetero- 
phylla,  sometimes  regarded  as  a hybrid.— Basket-oak, 
Quercus  Michauxii,  the  common  white  oak  of  the  Gulf 
States : useful  for  implements,  cooperage,  construction, 
etc.,  and  especially  suited  to  basket-making.— Bear-oak. 
See  scrub-oak. — Belote  oak,  a rather  small  evergreen  spe- 
cies, Quercus  Ballota,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  whose 
acorns,  raw  or  boiled,  furnish  an  important  food.  Also 
ballote.  — Bitter  oak,  the  Turkey  oak.— Black  oak.  (a) 
The  quercitron  oak.  (6)  The  red  oak.  (c)  Quercus  Evnoryi 
of  Texas.— Blue  oak.  Same  as  mountain  white  oak.— 
Botany  Bay  oak,  any  tree  of  the  genus  Casuarina  (which 
see).  See  also  beefwood.— British  oak,  English  oak.  See 
def.  1.— Bur-oak.  See  def.  1.— Charter  oak,  an  oak- 
tree  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  concealed  in  1687  the  colonial  charter 
which  had  been  demanded  by  the  royal  governor  Andros. 
The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1856. — Chestnut-Oak,  one 
of  several  American  species  with  leaves  like  the  chestnut : 
namely,  Quercus  Prinus,  rock  chestnut-oak,  with  timber 
useful  for  fencing,  railroad-ties,  etc.,  and  bark  excellent 
for  tanning ; Q.  prinoides  also  called  yellow  oak  and  chin- 
kapin-oak, with  wood  like  the  last, and  small  edible  acorns; 
and  Q.  densijlora,  tanbark-  or  peach-oak,  its  wood  largely 
used  for  fuel,  its  bark  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
tanning.— Chinkapin-oak.  See  chestnut-oak.— Cork- 
oak.  Same  as  cork-tree.—  Cow-oak.  Same  as  basket- 
oak.—  Dominica  oak.  See  Ilex.— Duck-oak.  See  wa- 
ter-oak. — Durmast  oak.  See  durmast.— Dyers’  oak. 


Same  as  quercitron  oak.—  Evergreen  oak,  when  used  oak-feeding  (ok'fe^ding),  a.  Feeding  on  oak- 

ono^ifloollv  Qomo  qq  7i nJ  irvi -nrr Z*  f Avocit  nolr  fiao  P/tmi.  , ® c */>  n • i /» 

leaves ; quercivorous : specifically  said  of  cer- 


speciflcally,  same  as  holm-oak. — Forest  oak.  See  Cam 
arina. — Gall-oak.  See  gall*. — Gospel  oak,  holy  oak, 
individual  oaks  here  and  there  in  England  under  which 
religious  services  were  held,  and  which  became  resting- 
stations  in  the  old  ceremony  of  beating  the  parish  bounds. 


Dearest,  bury  me 

Under  that  holy  oke  or  Gospel  Tree; 

Where,  though  thou  see’st  not,  thou  mayst  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yearly  go’st-Procession.  Herrick. 

Green  oak,  a condition  of  oak-wood  caused  by  its  being 
impregnated  with  the  mycelium  of  Chlorosplenium  seru- 
ginosum.— Heart  of  oak.  See  heart.—  Indian  oak. 
Same  as  teak. — Iron-oak,  the  Turkey  oak,  or  post-oak. — 


tain  silkworms,  larvae  of  the  moths  Anthercea 
yamamai  of  Japan  and  A.  pernyi  of  China, 
which  produce  an  inferior  kind  of  silk, 
oak-fern  (ok'f6rn),  n.  The  beech-fern,  Pliegop- 
teris  Dryopteris. 

oak-fig  (ok'fig),  n.  A gall  produced  on  twigs  of 
white  oak  in  the  United  States  by  Cynips  for  ti- 
cornis:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a fig. 
oak-frog  (ok'frog),  n.  A North  American  toad, 
Bufo  quercus:  so  called  because  it  frequents 
Italian  oak,  Quercus  Esculus  of  southern  Europe  and  .^.oak-openings. 

western  Asia,  supposed  to  be  the  sesculus  of  Vergil.  En  o-  oak-gall  (ok' gal),  n.  An  oak-apple  or  oak-wart. 

See  galfi. 

oak-hooktip  (ok'lvuk//tip),  n.  A British  moth, 
Platupteryx  hamula. 

oak-lappet  (ok'lap//et),  n.  A British  moth,  Gas - 
tropacha  quercifolia. 

oak-leather  (ok'leTH^er),  n.  A kind  of  fungus- 
mycelium  found  in  old  oaks  running  down  the 
fissures,  and  when  removed  not  unlike  white 
kid-leather.  It  is  very  common  in  America, 
where  it  is  sometimes  used  in  making  plasters, 
oakling  (ok ' ling),  n.  [<  oak  + -ling1.]  A 
young  or  small  oak. 


neously  called  Italian  beech. — Jerusalem  oak,  oak  of 
Jerusalem,  the  herb  Chenopodium  Botrys:  so  called 
from  the  form  of  its  leaves.  Also  called  feather-geranium. 
See  Chenopodium  and  ambrose,  2. — Laurel-oak.  (a) 
Quercus  laurifolia,  an  unimportant  species  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States.  ( b ) Same  as  shingle-oak. — Lea’s 
oak,  Quercus  Leana,  an  apparent  hybrid  between  Q.  im- 
bricaria  and  Q.  coccinea.—  Live  oak.  See  live-oak. — 
Man  in  the  oak.  See  man  — Maul-oak.  See  live-oak. 
— Mossy-cup  oak.  (a)  The  bur-oak,  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  white  mossy-cup.  (b)  The  Turkey  oak. — New 
Zealand  oak.  See  Knightia.— Nut-gall  oak.  See 
gall 3.—  Oaks  Of  Bashan,  oaks  apparently  of  several  spe- 
cies— the  Valonia-oak,  the  holm-oak,  and  others. — Over- 
cup-oak.  See  def.  1,  and  post-oak. — Peach-Oak.  See 
chestnut-oak,  above,  and  willow-oak. — Quebec  oak.  See 
def.  1.— Royal  oak,  an  oak-tree  formerly  standing  at 
Boscobel  (border  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land), in  which  Charles  II.  took  refuge  for  a day  soon  after 
his  defeat  at  Worcester,  on  September  3d,  1651. — Scarlet 
oak,  a North  American  oak,  Quercus  coccinea:  so  named 
from  the  color  of  its  leaves  in  autumn. — Silky  or  silk- 
bark  oak.  See  Grevillia.— Tan-bark  oak.  See  chest- 


There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in  length, 
and  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  planted  with  young  oaklings. 

Evelrjn,  Sylva,  I.  ix.  § 8. 

oak-lungs  (ok'lungz),  n.  A species  of  lichen, 
Sticta  pulmonaria  ; lungwort, 
oak-opening  (6k'6p"hing),  n.  See  opening , 5. 


oak-paper  (ok'pa'pta),  ».  Paper,  as  for  wall- 


in  Surrey,  England,  two  days  after  the  Derby.  These  races 
were  originated  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1779,  and 
received  their  name  from  Lambert’s  Oaks  in  the  parish  of 
Woodmansterne,  near  Epsom.— To  sport  one’s  oak,  Oclk-Dest  (ok'- 
in  Eng.  university  slang,  to  be  “not  at  home”  to  visitors  ■ v * 

— this  being  notified  by  closing  the  outer  oak  door  of  one’s 
rooms. — Turkey  oak,  Quercus  Cerris,  the  mossy-cup  oak 
of  southern  Europe.  Its  wood  is  prized  by  wheelwrights, 
cabinet-makers,  etc.,  and  is  also  useful  for  building.  The 
American  Turkey  oak  is  Q.  Catesbsei  of  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Its  wood  is  useful  chiefly  for  fuel.  Q. 
digitata,  the  Spanish  oak,  is  also  sometimes  locally  called 
Turkey  oat.— Valparaiso  oak.  See  live-oak.—  Weeping 
oak.  See  white  oak,  below. — White  oak,  Quercus  alba 
(see  def.  1),  and  four  species  of  Pacific  North  America : 
namely,  Q.  lobata,  the  weeping  oak;  Q.  Garryana,  its 
wood  the  best  substitute  in  that  region  for  eastern  white 
oak ; Q.  oblongifolia ; and  Q.  undulata.  The  mountain 
white  oak,  or  blue  oak,  is  the  Californian  Q.  Douglasii.  The 
swamp  white  oak  is  Q.  platanoides  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica ; its  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Q.  alba. 

The  water  white  oak  is  the  same  as  the  swamp  post-oak. 

See  post-oak.—  Yellow-bark  oak.  See  quercitron. — 

Yellow  oak.  See  chestnut-oak,  above,  and  quercitron. 

(See  also  he-oak,  jack-oak,  kermes-oak.) 


hangings,  printed  in  imitation  of  the  veinings 
of  oak. 


pest), 


oak-apple  (ok'ap'T),  n.  An  oak-gall.  See  galls. 
-Oak-apple  day,  in  England,  the  29th  of  May,  the  day 
of  the  restoration  oi  Charles  II.,  when  oak-apples  or  oak- 
leaves  have  been  worn  in  memory  of  his  hiding  from  his 
pursuers  in  an  oak  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1651. 
N.  E.  D. 

oak-bark  (ok'bark),  n.  The  bark  of  some  spe- 


n.  An 
insect  special- 
ly injurious  to 
the  oak;  spe- 
cifically,in  the 
United  States, 

Phylloxera  ri- 
leyi,  the  only 
member  of  the 
genns  which 
infests  the 
oak.  It  pro- 
duces a seared 
appearance  of 
theleaves,and 
hibernates  on 
the  twigs, 
oak-plum 
(ok'plum),  n. 

A gall  pro- 
duced on  the  acorns  of  the  black  and  red  oaks 
in  the  United  States  by  Cynips  quercus-prunus: 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a plum. 


Oak-pest  (Phylloxera  rileyi),  enlarged. 
a,  pupa ; b,  winged  female ; c,  antenna, 
greatly  eillarged ; d,  portion  of  infested  leaf, 
under  side. 


cies  of  oak,  used  in  tanning,  and  to  some  ex-  oak-potato  (ok'po-ta/'to),  n.  A gall  produced 
tent  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  The  white  oak,  on  the  twigs  of  white  oaks  in  the  United  States 
Quercus  alba,  is  the  officinal  species  in  the  United  States,  -u  Curtins  nuerr.us-hnt.ntus-  so  called  from  its 
See  oak,  1,  chestnut-oak  (under  oak),  and  quercitron.  vymps  quei  cus  uazaius . so  canea  irom  its 

oak-barren  (ok'bar"en),  n.  See  opening,  5. 


^resemblance  to  a potato, 
oak-spangle  (ok'spang"gl),  n.  A flattened  pi- 
lose gall  occurring  singly  on  the  lower  side  of 
oak-leaves.  That  found  in  England  is  produced 
by  Cynips  longipennis,  a small  hymenopter. 
oak-tangle  (ok'tang'gl),  n.  A thicket  of  oak- 
shrubs  or  -trees. 

They  come  from  the  oak-tangles  of  the  environing  hills. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  415. 

oak-tanned  (ok'tand),  a.  Tanned  with  a solution 

the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  oak-bark. 

ment  was  soon  repressed.  The  Oakboys  received  their  oak-tree  (ok'tre),  11.  [<  ME.  oketre,  < AS.  CZC- 

name  from  oak-sprays  which  they  wore  in  their  hats  tre6w  /_  Dan.  egetrai),  < dc,  oak,  + tredw,  tree.] 

oak-chestnut  (ok  chestnut),  n.  A shrub  or  T}le  oak  ’ 


oak-beauty  (6k'bii//ti),  n.  A handsome  geo- 
metrid  moth,  Biston  or  Amphidasis  prodromaria, 
whose  larva  feeds  on  the  oak. 
oak-beetle  (ok'beHl),  n.  A serricorn  beetle  of 
the  family  Eucnemidce.  Adams. 

Oakboy  (ok'boi),  n.  One  of  a body  of  insur- 
gents in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1763. 
They  are  said  to  have  risen  in  resistance  to  an  act  which 
required  householders  to  give  personal  labor  on  the  roads. 
Another  of  their  grievances  was  the  resumption  by  some 
of  the  clergy  of  a stricter  exaction  of  tithes.  The  move- 


tree  of  the  genns  Castanopsis. 
oaken  (o'kn),  a.  [<  ME.  oken,  < AS.  deen  (= 
OPries.  eken,  etzen  = I).  eiken  = MLG.  eken, 
ekenscli  = OIIG  . eichin,  MHG.  eichin,  eiclien,  G. 
eichen  = Icel.  eikinn),  of  oak,  < dc,  oak:  see 
oak.)  Made  of  oak;  consisting  of  oak-trees, 
or  of  branches,  leaves,  or  wood,  etc.,  of  the  oak: 
as,  an  oaken  plank  or  bench. 

Lady  Marjorie  is  condemned  to  die, 

To  be  burnt  in  a tire  of  oaken  [wood;. 

Lady  Marjorie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  340). 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaken  timber  where- 
with to  build  ships.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 


Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 

With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  253. 
When  oaken  woods  with  bnds  are  pink. 

Lowell,  The  Nest. 

oakenpint  (o'kn-pin),  n.  An  apple  so  called 
from  its  hardness.  Mortimer,  Husbandry, 
oakert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  ocher. 


oakum  (6'kum),n.  [Formerly  also  Occam,  ockam, 
and  more  prop,  ocurn,  okum;  < ME.  *ocumbe,  < 
AS.  dcumba,  deemba,  cecumba,  deemba  (also  cum- 
ba),  tow,  oakum  (=  OHG.  dcliambi,  MHG.  akam- 
be,  akamp,  in  comp,  hanef-akambe,  hemp-oakum, 
the  refuse  of  hemp  when  hackled),  lit.  ‘that 
which  is  combed  out,’  < *acemban,  comb  out,<  a-, 
out,  + cemban,  comb:  see  a-J,  and  combi,  kemb. 
The  AS.  prefix  a-,  unaccented  in  verbs,  takes  the 
accent  in  nouns  (cf.  arist),  and  has  in  this  ease 
changed  to  E.  oa(o).]  1.  The  coarse  part  sepa- 
rated from  flax  or  hempjin  hackling;  tow. — 
2.  Junk  or  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  picked  into 
loose  fibers  resembling  tow : used  for  calking 
the  seams  of  ships,  stopping  leaks,  etc.  That 
made  from  untarred  ropes  is  called  white  oakum. 

For  this  Nnt  (which  is  as  bigge  as  an  Estridge  egge)  hath 
two  sorts  of  huskes,  as  our  Walnuts,  whereof  the  vpper- 
most  is  hairy  (like  hempe),  of  which  they  make  Occam  and 
Cordage,  of  the  other  shell  they  make  drinking-cups. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  506. 


oakum 

All  would  sink 

But  for  the  ocum  caulked  in  every  chink. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1680),  III.  66. 
Oak-Wart  (ok' wart), »(.  An  oak-gall.  Browning. 
oak-web  (ok'web),  n.  The  cockchafer,  Melolon- 
tha  vulgaris.  Also  called  ocub.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oaky  (o'ki),  a.  [<  oak  + -yl.]  Resembling 
oak;  hard;  firm;  strong. 

T ] i .■  oaky,  l eaky,  flinty  hearts  of  men. 

Bp.  Hall,  Estate  of  a Christian. 

oander,  oandurth  (on'der,  on'derth),  n.  Dia- 
lectal forms  of  undent. 

oar1  (or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ore ; < ME.  ore, 
earlier  are,  < AS.  dr  = Icel.  dr  = Sw.  Sr,  Sra 

— Dan.  aarc,  an  oar;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  iperpov 

— L.  remus,  an  oar,  Gr.  Apiryr,  an  oarsman, 

rower,  later  (in  pi. ) also  oars,  ipiaaeiv,  row,  Lith. 
irldas,  an  oar,  irti,  row,  Skt.  aritra,  a paddle, 
rudder;  referred,  with  the  verb  row1  (AS.  row- 
an, etc.)  and  its  deriv.  rudder,  to  ar,  drive, 
row,  prob.  same  as  t/  ar,  raise,  move,  go:  see 
row1,  rudder .]  1.  A long  wooden  implement 

used  for  propelling  a boat,  barge,  or  galley. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  — a flat  feather-shaped  or  spoon- 
shaped  part  called  the  blade,  which  is  dipped  into  the  wa- 
ter in  lowing,  and  a rounded  part  called  the  loom,  end- 
ing in  a piece  of  less  diameter  than  the  rest,  called  the 
handle.  The  oar  rests  in  a hole  or  indentation  in  the 
gunwale,  called  the  rowlock  or  oar-lock,  or  between  two 
pins  called  tholepins,  or  in  a metal  rest  or  socket.  The 
action  of  an  oar  in  moving  a boat  is  that  of  a lever,  the 
rower’s  hand  being  the  power  and  the  water  the  fulcrum. 
Oars  are  frequently  used  for  steering,  as  in  whale-boats. 

Insomoche  we  hadde  none  other  remedy  but  strake 
downe  our  boote  and  mannyd  her  with  ores , wherwitliall. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  68. 
This  ’tis,  sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 

To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours, 

To  have  a stirring  oar  in  all  men’s  actions. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 

2.  In  brewing,  a blade  or  paddle  with  which  the 
mash  is  stirred.  E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  In  pool., 
an  oar-like  appendage  of  an  animal  used  for 
swimming,  as  the  leg  or  antenna  of  an  insect 
or  crustacean,  one  of  the  parapodia  of  annelids, 
etc. — 4.  One  who  uses  an  oar;  an  oarsman; 
also,  a waterman.  [Colloq.] 

Tarlton,  being  one  Sunday  at  court  all  day,  caused  a paire 
of  oares  to  tend  him,  who  at  night  called  on  him  to  he 
gone.  Tarlton,  being  a carousing,  drunk  so  long  to  the 
watermen  that  one  of  them  was  bumpsie ; and  so  indeede 
were  all  three  for  the  most  part. 

Tarlton' s Jests  (1611).  ( Halliwdl .) 
Dorsal  Oars,  in  zoiil.  See  def.  3,  and  mtopodimn.— 
Muffled  oars.  See  muffled.— Oars!  the  order  to  lay  on 
oars.— To  back  the  oars,  bend  to  the  oars,  boat  the 
oar3.  See  the  verbs.—  To  lie  on  one’s  oars,  to  suspend 
rowing,  hut  without  shipping  the  oars ; hence,  figuratively, 
to  cease  from  work ; rest ; take  things  easy.— To  peak  the 
Oars,  to  raise  the  blades  out  of  the  water  and  secure  them 
at  a common  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water  by  pla- 
cing the  inner  end  of  each  oar  under  the  batten  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat. — To  put  one’s  oar  in,  or  to 
put  in  one’s  oar,  to  interfere  unexpectedly  or  officiously ; 
intermeddle  in  the  business  or  concerns  of  others. — To 
ship  the  oars,  to  place  them  in  the  rowlocks. — To 
take  the  laboring  oar.  Seelabori. — To  toss  the  oars, 
to  throw  up  the  blades  of  the  oars  and  hold  them  perpen- 
dicularly, the  handles  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat : 
a salute.  — To  trail  the  oars,  to  throw  the  oars  out  of  the 
rowlocks,  and  permit  them  to  hang  outside  the  boat  by  the 
trailing-lines. — To  unship  the  oars,  to  take  the  oars  out 
of  the  rowlocks.— Ventral  oars,  in  zoiil.  See  def.  3,  and 
notopodium.  (See  also  bow-oar,  stroke-oar.) 

oar1  (or),  v.  [<  oar1,  «.]  I.  intrans.  To  use  an 
oar  or  oars ; row. 

Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 

And  oar'd,  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Broome,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  xii.  626. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  propel  by  or  as  by  rowing. 

His  bold  head 

Bove  the  contentious  waves  lie  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore.  Shak.,  Tempest,  il  1.  118. 

Some  to  a low  song  oar’d  a shallop  by. 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 

Hung,  shadow’d  from  the  heat. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 

2.  To  traverse  by  or  as  by  means  of  oars. 

Forsook  the  Ore  and  oar’d  with  nervous  limbs 
The  billowy  brine. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xi. 

3.  To  move  or  use  as  an  oar. 

And  ’Naiads  oar'd 

A glimmering  shoulder  under  gloom 
Of  cavern  pillars. 

Tennyson,  To  E.  L.  on  his  Travels  in  Greece. 
oar2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  ore1. 
oared  (ord),  a.  [<  oar1  + -ed2.J  1.  Furnished 
with  oars  • used  in  composition : as,  a f our- 
oared  boat. — 2.  In  zool.:  (a)  Oar-footed:  as,  the 
oared  shrew,  Sorex  remifer,  a common  aquatic 
shrew  of  Europe,  (ft)  Specifically,  copepod  or 
copelate.  (e)  Totipalmate  or  steganopodous, 
as  a bird’s  foot. 
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oar-fish  (or'fish),  «.  A kind  of  ribbon-fish, 
Regalecus  glesne.  it  is  from  12  to  more  than  20  feet 
long ; is  very  fragile  in  substance,  is  bluish  in  color,  and 
has  a red  mane  at  the  nape. 

oar-footed  ( or'f  fitted),  a.  Having  feet  like  oars ; 
copepod : said  of  some  crustaceans, 
oaria,  ».  Plural  of  oariuni. 
oariocele  (o-a'ri-o-sel),  n.  [<  NL.  oarium  + 
Gr.  A/’/tj,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  hernia  of  the 
ovary. 

oaritis  (o-a-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < oarium  + -itis.} 
In  pathol.',  ovaritis. 

oarium  (o-a'ri-um),  «. ; pi.  oaria  (-a).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ipapiov,  a little  egg  (taken  in  sense  of  the  diff. 
but  related  NL.  ovarium,  ovary),  dim.  of  (j 6v  = 
L.  ovum,  an  egg.]  An  ovary  or  ovarium, 
oarlaps  (or'laps),  n.  See  the  quotation. 

One  parent  [rabbit],  or  even  both,  are  oarlaps — that  is, 
have  their  ears  sticking  out  at  right  angles. 

Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  iv. 
oarless  (or'les),  a.  [<  oar1  + -/ess.]  Not  sup- 
plied with  oars ; destitute  or  deprived  of  oars. 
A broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat. 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  26. 

oar-lock  (dr'lok),  n.  A rowlock, 
oar-propeller  (ortpro-pel^r),  n.  A device  to 
imitate  by  machinery  the  action  of  sculling, 
oarsman  (orz'man),  n. ; pi.  oarsmen  (-men).  [< 
oar's,  poss.  of  oar1,  + man .]  One  who  rows  with 
an  oar;  a boatman;  especially,  one  who  rows 
for  exercise  or  sport. 

oarsmanship  (orz  'man-ship),  n.  [<  oarsman 
+ -ship.}  The  art  of  rowing;  skill  as  an  oars- 
man. 

oar-swivel  (or'swiv//el),  n.  A kind  of  rowlock, 
consisting  of  a pivoted  socket  for  the  shaft  of 
*an  oar  on  the  gunwale  of  a boat, 
oary  (or'i),  a.  [<  oar 1 + -y1.}  Having  the  form 
or  serving  the  purpose  of  an  oar.  [Rare.] 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  440. 

oasal  (o-a'sal),  a,  [<  oasis  + -«/.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  aii  oasis  or  to  oases;  found  in  oases: 
as,  oasal  flora. 

oaset,  oasiet.  Obsolete  forms  of  ooze,  oozy. 
oasis  (o-a'sis),  n. ; pi.  oases  (-sez).  [=  F.  oasis  = 
Hp.  oasis  — Pg.  oasis  (preserving  the  L.  f orm) ; F. 
also  oase  — It.  oasi  = D.  G.  Dan.  oase  — Sw.  oas 
= Russ,  oas u,  oasisti;  <.  LL.  Oasis  (L.  in  deriv. 
Oasites),  a place  in  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which 
criminals  were  banished  by  the  emperors,  < Gr. 
”Oaoig  (Herodotus),  "Avaaiq  (Strabo)  (this  second 
form  appar.  simulating  Gr.  aveiv,  dry,  wither, 
= L.  were,  bum),  also  "ilame,  and  (the  city) 
"Yaotc,  a fertile  spot  in  the  Libyan  desert;  of 
Egypt,  origin;  cf.  Coptic  oualie  (>  Ar.  wait),  a 
dwelling-place,  an  oasis,  < ouih,  dwell.]  Origi- 
nally, a fertile  spot  in  the  Libyan  desert  where 
there  is  a spring  or  well  and  more  or  less  vege- 
tation ; now,  any  fertile  tract  in  the  midst  of  a 
waste : often  used  figuratively. 

O me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake, 

My  sweet,  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a year, 

My  one  Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
Of  city  life ! Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

Fountains  are  never  so  fresh  and  vegetation  never  so 
glorious  as  when  you  stumble  upon  some  oasis  after  wan- 
dering over  an  arid  wilderness.  Edinburgh  Rev. 


oat 

oast  (ost),  n.  [<  ME.  oost,  ost,  < AS.  dst  (=  OD. 
cst,  ast,  D.  eest),  a kiln,  drying-house;  akin  to 
(id,  a funeral  pile,  L.  cedes,  house  (hearth),  Gr. 
aloog,  burning,  heat,  aidyp,  ether,  etc. : see  edi- 
fy, ether,  etc.]  A kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt.  See 
cut  in  preceding  column, 
oast-house  (ost'hous),  n.  1.  A building  for 
oasts  or  hop-kilns. 

The  hops  are  measured  off,  and  taken  to  oast-houses 
twice  a day,  according  to  the  construction  and  capacity  of 
the  oasts.  J.  C.  Morton,  Cyc.  of  Agriculture. 

2.  A drying-house  or  a building  in  which  some- 
thing, as  tobacco,  is  dried  and  cured. 

And  it  ought  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of 
conservative  agriculturists  to  spend  twenty  minutes  of 
fingering  and  sampling  in  the  aromatic  warmth  of  a well- 
arranged  tobacco  oast-house , where  the  luxuriant  crop 
hangs  in  long  vistas  of  tawny-coloured  tassels,  each  tassel 
“ hand  ” composed  of  the  wide  fronds  in  their  unbroken 
integrity,  strung  on  a lath  and  hung  points  downwards ! 
^ Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  672. 

oat  (ot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ole,  otes,  dial. 
(Sc.)  oits;  < ME.  ote,  oote,  earlier  ate  (usually 
in  pi.,  ates,  earlier  oten),  < AS.  ate  (in  earliest 
form  iitce),  pi.  atan,  oat  (tr.  L.  arena),  also 
cockle,  tares  (tr.  L.  lolium  and  zizania );  not 
found  in  other  tongues.  Some  compare  the 
Icel.  (dim.)  eitill,  a nodule  in  stone,  = Norw. 
eitel,  a knot,  nodule,  gland;  also  Russ,  yadro, 
a kernel,  ball,  Gr.  oldog,  a swelling  (see  edema) ; 
the  name  being  given,  in  this  view,  with  ref.  to 
its  rounded  shape.  Others  compare  the  AS.  etan, 
E.  eat  (cf . cet  (=  Icel.  dta,  also  ceti),  meat,  prey) ; 
but  why  oats  should  be  singled  out,  as  ‘that 
which  has  a rounded  shape’  or  ‘that  which  is 
eaten,’  from  other  grains  of  which  the  same  is 
equally  or  more  true,  is  not  clear.]  1.  (a)  A 
cereal  plant,  Arena  sativa,  or  its  seed:  common- 
ly used  in  the  plural  in  a collective  sense.  The  oat 
was  already  in  cultivation  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is 
sown  in  a variety  of  soils  in  ail  cool  climates,  degenerating 


Panicle  of  Oat  ( Avena  sativa]. 

a , a spikelet ; b,  the  lower  flowering  glume  with  awn  ; c,  the  upper 
flowering  glume ; d,  a neutral  flowery  <?,  grain  inclosed  by  the  flower- 
ing glumes  and  the  palet,  the  awn  detached. 

toward  the  tropics,  yet  not  ripening  quite  as  far  north  as 
barley.  Oats  are  grown  chiefly  as  food  for  beasts,  espe- 
cially horses,  being  most  largely  so  used  in  the  United 
States : but  they  also  form  an  important  human  food  (es- 
pecially in  Scotland,  of  late  years  somewhat  in  the  United 
States),  in  point  of  nutrition  ranked  higher  by  some  than 
ordinary  grades  of  wheat  flour.  (See  oatmeal,  groats , and 
sowens.)  All  the  varieties  of  the  ordinary  cultivated  oat 
are  referred  to  A.  sativa,  but  this  is  believed  by  many  to 
he  derived  from  the  wild  oat,  A.  fatua.  The  race  called 
naked  oat,  sometimes  regarded  as  a species,  A.  nuda,  dif- 
fers from  other  sorts  in  having  the  seed  free  from  the 
glume.  It  is  successful  in  Ireland,  etc.,  but  not  in  Amer- 
ica. A variety  well  approved  in  both  hemispheres  is  the 
potato-oat,  with  a large  white  plump  grain,  the  original 
of  which  was  found  growing  accidentally  with  potatoes. 
The  black  Poland  is  another  esteemed  variety;  the  Tar- 
tarian and  the  Siberian  are  recommended  for  poor  soils. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  new  ones  constantly  appeal- 
ing. 

It  fell  on  a day,  and  a bonny  simmer  day, 

When  green  grew  aits  and  barley. 

Bonnie  House  of  Airly  (Child’s  Ballads,  YI.  186).  ■ 
The  country  squires  brewed  at  home  that  strong  ale 
which,  after  dinner,  stood  on  the  table  in  decanters  marked 
with  the  oat  and  was  drunk  in  lieu  of  wine. 

S.  Dowell , Taxes  in  England,  IY.  68. 

(b)  Any  species  of  Arena.  The  wild  oat  of  Europe. 
A.  fatua,  is  a weed  of  cultivation  in  many  places ; in  Cali- 
fornia. where  it  abounds,  it  is  extensively  utilized  as  hay. 
The  animal,  fly,  or  hygrometric  oat,  A.  sterilis,  native  in 
Barbary,  has  two  long,  strong,  much-bent  awns,  which 
twist  and  untwist  with  changes  of  moisture,  and  so  be- 
come a means  of  locomotion.  Various  species  are  more 
or  less  available  for  pasture. 

2f.  A musical  pipe  of  oat-straw ; a shepherd’s 
pipe;  hence,  pastoral  song.  See  oaten  pipe, 
under  oaten. 


oat 

To  get  thy  steerling,  once  again 
I’le  play  thee  such  another  strain 
That  thou  shalt  swear  my  pipe  do’s  raigne 
Over  thine  oat  as  soveraigne. 

Herrick , A Beucolick,  or  Discourse  of  Neatherds. 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea. 

Milton , Lycidas,  1.  88. 
Corbie  oats.  See  corbie. — False  oat.  Same  as  oat-grass, 
2.— Seaside  oat.  See  spike-grass.—  Short  oat,  a culti- 
vated variety  of  the  oat.— Skinless  oat.  Same  as  naked 
oat.  See  def.  1.— To  sow  one’s  wild  oats,  to  indulge  in 
youthful  excesses ; practise  the  dissipations  to  which  some 
are  prone  in  the  early  part  of  life : hence,  to  have  sown  one's 
wild  oats  is  to  have  given  up  youthful  follies. 

We  meane  that  wilfull  and  unruly  age,  which  lacketh 
rypeness  and  discretion,  and  (as  wee  saye)  hath  not  sowed 
all  theyr  wyeld  Oates. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions  (1576),  p.  99.  (Davies.) 
Water-oats.  See  Indian  rice,  under  rice. — Wild  oat.  (a) 
Various  species  oiAvena  other  than  A.  sativa.  See  def.  1 (&). 
(b)  Bromus  secalinus.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (c)  Pharus  latifolius. 
[West  Indies.]— Wild  oatst,  a rakish,  dissipated  person. 

The  tailors  now-a-days  are  compelled  to  excogitate,  in- 
vent, and  imagine  diversities  of  fashions  for  apparel,  that 
they  may  satisfle  the  foolish  desire  of  certain  light  brains 
and  wild  oats , which  are  altogether  given  to  new  fangle- 
ness.  Bacon,  Works  (ed.  1843),  p.  204.  (Nares.) 

oat-cake  (ot'kak),  n.  A cake  made  of  the  meal 
of  oats.  It  is  generally  very  thin  and  brittle. 
Oaten  (o'tn),  a.  [<  ME.  oten , < AS.  *aten,  of  the 
oat,  < ate , oat : see  oat .]  1.  Made  of  the  stem  of 
the  oat. 

He  whilest  he  lived  was  the  noblest  swaine 
That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  441. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  913. 

Might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penn’d  in  their  wattled  cotes, 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  345. 

2.  Made  of  oats  or  oatmeal:  as,  oaten  bread. 

They  lacked  oten  meale  to  make  cakes  withall. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  xviii. 

This  botcher  looks  as  if  he  were  dough-baked ; a little 
butter  now,  and  I could  eat  him  like  an  oaten  cake. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 
Oaten  pipe,  a musical  pipe  made  of  an  oat-straw  cut  so 
as  to  have  one  end  closed  by  a knot,  the  other  end  open. 
Near  the  knot  a slit  is  cut  so  as  to  form  a reed, 
oat-flight  (ot'flit),  n.  The  chalf  of  oats.  Hal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

oat-fowl  (ot'foul),  n.  The  snow-bunting,  Plec- 
trophanes  nivalis.  [Rare.] 
oat-grass  (ot'gras),  n . 1.  The  wild  species 
of  Arena. — 2.  Another  grass,  Arrhenatherum 
elatiUS.  It  is  somewhat  valued  for  pasture  and  hay.  It 
is  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from  Europe.  Also 
called  false  oat,  in  the  United  States  tall  or  meadow  oat- 
grass,  and  evergreen  grass. 

3.  A grass  of  the  genus  Danthonia,  distin- 
guished sometimes  as  wild  oat-grass.— Meadow 

^oat-grass,  Arrhenatherum  elatius.  See  def.  2.  [U.  S.] 
oath  (oth),  n. ; pi.  oaths  (othz).  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  othe;  < ME.  oth,  ooth , earlier  ath , < AS.  dth 
= OS.  eth,  ed  = OFries.  eth , ed  = D.  eed  = OHG. 
eid,  MHG-.  eit,  G.  eid  = Icel.  eidhr  = Sw.  Dan. 
ed  = Goth,  aiths,  an  oath ; prob.  = OIr.  oethy  an 
oath ; no  other  forms  found ; root  unknown.] 

1.  A solemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  some  statement  or 
the  binding  character  of  some  covenant,  un- 
dertaking, or  promise ; an  outward  pledge  that 
one’s  testimony  or  promise  is  given  under  an 
immediate  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

For  thei  seyn,  He  that  swerethe  will  disceyve  his  Neygh- 
bore : and  therefor  alle  that  thei  don,  thei  don  it  with- 
outen  Othe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 

Such  an  act 

. . . makes  marriage- vows 
As  false  as  dicers’  oaths. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  4.  45. 

Neither  is  there  or  can  be  any  tie  on  human  society 
when  that  of  an  oath  is  no  more  regarded ; which  being 
an  appeal  to  God,  he  is  immediate  judge  of  it. 

Dry  den,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

All  the  officers  appointed  by  congress  were  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  as  well  as  of  office. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  113. 

2.  The  form  of  words  in  which  such  attestation 
is  made.  Oaths  are  of  two  kinds : (a)  assertory  oaths,  or 
those  by  which  something  is  asserted  as  true,  and  (b)  prom- 
issory oaths  (see  promissory  oath,  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
oath  of  office,  below).  Witnesses  are  allowed  to  take  an 
oath  in  any  form  which  they  consider  binding  on  their 
conscience.  Provision  is  made  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
have  conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  or 
those  who  are  objected  to  as  incompetent  to  take  an  oath, 
whereby  they  are  allowed  to  substitute  an  affirmation  or 
solemn  promise  and  declaration.  Oaths  to  perform  ille- 
gal acts  do  not  bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act. 

3.  A light  or  blasphemous  use  of  the  name  of 
the  Divine  Being,  or  of  anything  associated 
with  the  more  sacred  matters  of  religion,  by 
way  of  appeal,  imprecation,  or  ejaculation. 
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obconic 

An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 


And  specyally  in  youth  gentilmen  ben  tawght  oaze  (oz), 

To  swere  gret  othis,  they  sey  for  jentery ; . onzt»  ’ 

Every  boy  wenyth  it  be  annext  to  curtesy.  r/  tt  t. 

MS.  Laud  416,  f.  39.  (Halliwell,  under  jentery.)  ObAt  (ob),  n.  [<  Heb.  Jobli,  a necromancer,  sor- 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a lady  as  thou  art,  resemblance  to  obi , obeah  noted  by 

A good  mouth-filling  oath.  De  Quincey  (“  Modern  Superstition  v)  is  appar. 

Shak.,  l Hen.  IV.,  iii.  l.  25a  accidental.]  A necromancer;  a sorcerer. 

The  Axes  so  oft  blistered  their  tender  fingers  that  many  ob2t.  An  abbreviation  of  objection , used  in  con- 


times  every  third  blow  had  a loud  othe  to  drowne  the  echo. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  197. 

The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up  to  Heaven’s  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ; and  the  Recording 
Angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  forever.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  8. 

4.  Loosely — (a)  An  ejaculation  similar  in  form 
to  an  oath,  but  in  which  the  name  of  God  or  of 
anything  sacred  is  not  used. 

And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  lea  and  Nay. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  11. 

( b ) An  imprecation,  differing  from  a curse  in 
its  less  formal  and  more  exclamatory  character:  * 
it  maybe  humorous,  or  even  affectionate,  among  ob, 


nection  with  sol , abbreviation  of  solution , in  the 
margins  of  old  books  of  divinity.  Hence  obs 
and  sols,  objections  and  solutions.  See  ob-andr 
soler. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  &c.,  explode,  as  a vast  ocean  of  obs  and 
sols,  school  divinity. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  150. 

A thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties, 
Obs  and  Sols.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  625. 

The  youth  is  in  a wof ull  case ; 

Whilst  he  should  give  us  sols  and  obs, 

He  brings  us  in  some  simple  bobs, 

And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

Loyal  Songs,  II.  217.  (Nares.) 

An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  obiit , he  (or 


rude  and  free-living  men.  (c)  An  exclamatory  she)  died:  used  in  dates, 
word  or  phrase,  usually  without  appropriate-  ob-.  [L.  ob-,~  prefix  (usually  changed  to  oc-  be- 


ness  to  the  subject  in  hand,  expressing  surprise, 
and  generally  displeasure,  though  sometimes 
even  approval  or  admiration.  It  may  refer  to  some- 
thing sacred,  and  even  be  what  is  called  blasphemous,  but 
is  often  wholly  unmeaning,  or  is  a corruption  or  softening  of 
an  originally  blasphemous  expression,  as  zounds  ! for  God’s 
(Christ’s)  wounds,  egad  for  by  God,  etc. — Corporal  Oatht. 
See  corporal l. — Highgate  oatht,  a jocose  asseveration 
which  travelers  toward  London  were  required  to  take  at  a 
tavern  at  Highgate.  They  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  drink  small  beer  when  they  could  get  strong, 
unless  indeed  they  liked  the  small  better,  with  other 
statements  of  a similar  character. — Iron-clad  oath,  an 
oath  characterized  by  the  severity  of  its  requirements  and 
penalties : especially  applied  to  the  oath  required  by  the 
United  States  government  from  certain  persons  in  civil 
and  official  life  after  the  civil  war  of  1861-5,  on  account 
of  its  rigor  with  reference  to  acts  of  disloyalty  or  sympa- 
thy therewith.— Judicial  oath,  an  oath  administered  in 
a judicial  proceeding,  sometimes  used  as  including  any 
oath  taken  before  an  authorized  officer  in  a case  in  which 
the  law  sanctions  the  taking  of  an  oath : in  contradistinc- 
tion to  extrajudicial  oath,  or  an  oath  which,  though  taken, 


fore  c,  to  of-  before  /-,  to  og-  before  g-,  to  op- 
before  p,  also  in  some  eases  obs-,  os-),  ob,  prep., 
toward,  to,  at,  upon,  about,  before,  on  account 
of,  for ; OL.  op  = Oscan  op  = Umbrian  up  = Gr. 
M,  upon,  to:  see  epi-.J  A prefix  in  words  of 
Latin  origin,  meaning  ‘toward,’  ‘to,’  ‘against,’ 
etc.,  or  ‘before,’  ‘near,’  ‘along  by,’ but  often 
merely  intensive,  and  not  definitely  translata- 
ble. Its  force  is  not  felt  in  English,  and  it  is  not  used  in 
the  formation  of  new  words,  except  in  a series  of  geomet- 
rical terms,  applied  to  shape,  especially  in  natural  history, 
such  terms  being  based  upon  oblate  or  oblong , and  the  pre- 
fix meaning  ‘ reversed  as,  obclavate,  obcompressed,  obconic, 
obcordate , oblanceolate , obimbricate,  oboval,  vbovate,  obovoid , 
obrotund,  etc. 

obambulatet  (ob-am'bu-lat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  obam- 
bulatus y pp.  of  obambulare , walk  before,  near, 
or  about,  < ob,  before,  about,  + ambulare , walk: 
see  ambulate  and  amble.  Cf. perambulate.]  To 
walk  about.  Cockeram. 


it  may  be,  before  a judicial  officer,  is  not  required  or  sane-  ObambulatiOll  (ob-am-bu-la ' shon),  n.  [<  L. 


tioned  by  law.  Also  called  voluntary  oath. — Oath  Of 
abjuration.  See  abjuration. — Oath  of  allegiance,  a 
declaration  under  oath  promising  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  a specified  power.— Oath  of  conformity  and  obe- 
dience, a vow  taken  by  priests,  bishops,  and  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— Oath  Of  fealty.  See  fealty. 

— Oath  Of  Office,  an  oath  required  by  law  from  an  officer, 
promising  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such.— 
Oath  of  opinion.  See  opinion.— Oath  of  supremacy. 
See  supremacy. — Poor  debtor’s  oath.  See  debtor. — 
Promissory  oath,  an  oath  by  which  something  is  prom- 
ised, such  as  the  oath  of  a prince  to  rule  constitutionally. 

— Promissory  Oaths  Act,  a British  statute  of  1868  (31 
and  32  Viet.,  c.  72),  amended  1871  (34  and  35  Viet.,  c.  48), 
which  prescribes  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
official  oaths.— Qualified  oath,  in  Scots  law,  the  oath  of 
a party  on  a reference  where  circumstances  are  stated 


obambulatio(n-)y  a walking  about,  < obambulare , 
walk  about:  see  obambulate .]  A walking  about. 

Impute  all  these  obambulations  and  nightwalks  to  the 
quick  and  fiery  atoms  which  did  abound  in  our  Don. 

Gay  ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  217. 

ob-and-sollert  (ob'and-sol'm), 
~ - • - - - n.  [<  ob  and  sol  (see  o&2)  + -erL]  A scholas- 

tic disputant;  a religious  controversialist;  a 
polemic. 

To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars, 
Although  but  paltry  Ob-and-Sollers ; 

As  if  th’  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a coursing  in  the  schools. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iL  1242. 

which  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  part  of  the  oath,  and  obailg  (o-bang'),  n.  [Jap.,  (.  O , great,  + bah,  di- 
which  therefore  qualify  the  admission  or  denial.  Imp.  vision.]  An  oblong  gold  coin  of  Japan,  round- 
Dict.—To  make  oath.  See  makei.— Upon  one’s  oath,  e(j  at  the  ends,  and  worth  100  bu,  or  about  $25 : 
sworn  to  sneaK  tne  iruin.  ■ • • i , • 

. . , ..  . not  now  in  circulation. 

They  cannot  speak  always  as  if  they  were  upon  their  n-harT1px  nharnU 
oath  — hut  must  be  understood,  speaking  or  writing,  with  ouameT,  uud/iuiT,  j 
some  abatement.  Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 


[<  oath  + -able.)  Fit 


oathablet  (o'tha-bl),  a. 
to  be  sworn. 

You  are  not  oathable, 

Although  I know  you’ll  swear. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  135. 

oath-bound  (oth 'bound),  a.  Bound  by  oath. 

His  political  aspirations  are  not  forced  to  find  expres- 
sion in  the  manoeuvres  of  oath-bound  clubs. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  649. 

oath-breaking  (oth 'bracking),  n.  The  violation  Obbenite  (ob'en-it),  n. 


n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A bev- 
erage associated  in  texts  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury with  meath  and  mead,  and  in  one  ease 
mentioned  as  a variety  of  mead. 

Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch ; and  chimney-sweepers 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum, 

Meath,  and  obami.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  L 1. 


With  spiced  meades  (wholesome  but  dear), 

As  meade  obame,  and  meade  cherunk, 

And  the  base  quasse,  by  pesants  drunk. 

Pyrrdyco,  quoted  by  Gilford  in  B.  Jonson,  VH.  241. 

[Appar.  from  some  one 


of  an  oath ; perjury. 

I told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 

Of  his  oath-breaking.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  38. 

oatb-rite  (oth'rit),  n.  The  form  used  at  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath. 

Oat-malt  (ot'm&lt),  n.  Malt  made  from  oats. 

oatmeal  (ot'mel),  «.  1.  Meal  made  from  oats.  .. .. , ....  . 

The  grain,  with  the  husk  removed,  is  kiln-dried  .c,,1  ®! j P*-’  ?’oun<  > 

and  ground. 

O sister,  O sister,  that  may  not  bee 


named  Obben .]  One  of  an  Anabaptist  sect  in 
northern  Europe,  about  the  time  of  Menno 
(about  1530).  See  the  quotation. 

Menno  attached  himself  to  the  Obbenites,  who  held  that 
on  earth  true  Christians  had  no  prospect  but  to  suffer  per- 
secution, refused  to  use  the  sword,  and  looked  for  no  mil- 
lennium on  earth.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  12. 


Till  salt  and  oatmeale  grow  both  of  a tree. 

The  Miller  and  the  King’s  Daughter  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  358). 

2.  A mush  or  porridge  prepared  from  oatmeal. 
— 3f.  [cap.]  One  of  a band  of  riotous  profli- 
gates who  infested  the  streets  of  London  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  [Slang.] 

Do  mad  prank  with 
Roaring  Boys  and  Oatmeals. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  i.  1. 


obliged,  < L.  obligatus , bound:  see  obligate, 
oblige.]  I.  a.  In  music , indispensable ; so  im- 
portant that  it  cannot  be  omitted:  especially 
used  of  accompaniments  of  independent  value. 

II.  n.  An  accompaniment,  whether  for  a solo 
or  a concerted  instrument,  which  is  of  inde- 
pendent importance;  especially,  an  instrumen- 
tal solo  accompanying  a vocal  piece. 

Also  spelled  obligato. 

obclavate  (ob-kla'vat),  a.  [<  ob-  + ckwate.) 
Inversely  clavate. 


oat-mill  (ot'mil),  n.  A machine  for  grinding  obcompressed  (ob-kom-prest'),  a.  [<  06- 


oats. 


» A crushing-mill  for  the  rough  grinding  of  oats 


as  feed  for  horses.  (6)  A mill  for  grinding  oats  for  oat- 
meal. 

oatseed-bird  (ot'sed-berd),  n.  The  yellow  wag- 
tail or  quaketail,  Budytes  rayi.  [Local,  Eng.] 


compressed .]  In  hot.,  flattened  anteroposte- 
riorly  instead  of  laterally, 
obconic  (ob-kon'ik),  a.  [<  ob-  + conic.)  In 
nat.  hist , inversely  conical;  conical,  with  the 
apex  downward. 


obconical 


obconical  (ob-kon'i-kal),  a.  [<  obconic  + -al.] 

Same  as  obconic. 

obcordate  (ob-k6r'dat),  a.  [<  ob-  + cordate .] 

In  nat.  hist.,  inversely  heart- 
shaped  ; cordate,  but  with  the 
broader  end,  with  its  strong 
notch,  at  the  apex  instead  of 
the  base. 

obcordiform  (ob-kor'di-form), 
a.  [<  obcord(ate)  4-  L.  forma, 
form.]  Obcordate  in  form  and 
position : said  of  leaves,  etc. 
obdeltoid  (ob-del'toid),  a.  [<  „ . 

ob-  + deltoid.-]  In  nat.  hist., 
inversely  deltoid;  triangular  ,e!  ( oxaiu  strict#). 
with  the  apex  downward, 
obdiplostemonous  (ob-dip-lo-ste'mo-nus),  a. 

[<  ob-  + diplostemonous.]  In  bot.,  exhibiting 
or  affected  by  obdiplostemony. 
obdiplostemony  (ob-dip-lo-ste'mo-ni),  n.  [<  ob- 
+ diplostemony.]  The  condition  in  a flower 
with  twice  as  many  stamens  as  sepals  or  petals 
whereby  the  outer  whorl  of  stamens  is  anti- 
petalous  and  the  inner  whorl  antisepalous : 
opposed  to  diplostemony. 

In  at  least  most  of  the  genera  and  orders  where  obdi- 
plostemony has  been  noticed  in  the  completely  developed 
flower,  it  is  simply  due  to  the  petaline  whorl  of  filaments 
being,  so  to  say,  thrust  outside  the  level  of  the  calycine 
whorl  by  the  protruding  buttress-like  bases  of  the  carpels, 
as  in  Geranium  pratense. 

Henslow,  Origin  of  Floral  Structures,  p.  189. 

obdormition  (ob-dor-mish'on),  n.  [<  L.  ob- 
dormire,  fall  asleep,  < ob,  toward,  to,  + dormire, 
sleep : see  dorm.]  If.  Sleep ; the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  asleep.  [Rare.] 

A peaceful  obdormition  in  thy  bed  of  eaBe  and  honour. 

lip.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  numbness  of  apart  2.  Unbending,  unsusceptible,  insensible. 

due  to  pressure  on  a nerve:  as,  the  obdormition  obdurately  (ob'du-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  obdu- 

of  a limb.  rape  manner ; stubbornly ; inflexibly ; with  ob- 

obduce  (ob-dus'),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  obduced,  -t  \ 

ppr  obdudng.  [<  L.  obducere,  lead  or  draw  Obdurateness  (ob  du-rat-nes),  n.  Obduracy; 
before  or  on  or  over,  < ob,  before,  on,  over,  + stubbornness;  inflexible  persistence  m sin. 

ducere,  lead,  draw : see  duct.  1 To  draw  over  *Thi3  (ea30n  of  h*s  was  grounded  upon  the  obdurateness 
n pnvprino-  ’ of  men  8 hearts,  which  would  think  that  nothing  con- 

cerned  them  but  what  was  framed  against  the  individual 
Covered  with  feathers,  or  hair,  or  a cortex  that  is  ob - offender.  Hammond , Works,  IV.  687. 

duced  over  the  cutis,  as  in  elephants  and  some  sort  of  In-  obduratinn  foh-dii-ra n [Y  OF  nhrh/rn 
dian  dogs.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  65.  • .ra  Sn8?>'  U’  ~ * 0 t?  ? 

’ y tion  = Sp.  obduracion  = Pg.  obduraqao  = It.  ob- 
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2.  Hard-hearted;  inexorable;  unyielding;  stub- 
born. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

Thou  steru,  obdurate , flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 142. 
The  earth,  obdurate  to  the  tears  of  Heaven, 

Lets  nothing  shoot  but  poison’d  weeds. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  L 3. 
Long  did  he  strive  the  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  proffered  grace.  Addison,  The  Campaign. 

Why  the  fair  was  obdurate 
None  knows  — to  be  sure,  it 
Was  said  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  the  Curate. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  69. 

3.  Inflexible;  stiff;  harsh.  [Rare.] 

They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  without  one 
intervening  vowel.  Swift. 

The  rest  ...  sat  on  well-tann’d  hides. 

Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 

With  here  and  there  a tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 

Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fix’d. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  52. 
=Syn.  1.  Obdurate,  Callous,  Hardened.  These  words 
all  retain  the  original  meaning  of  physical  hardening,  al- 
though it  is  obsolescent  with  obdurate.  In  the  moral  sig- 
nification, the  figure  is  most  felt  in  the  use  of  callous, 
which  indicates  sensibilities  to  right  and  wrong  deadened 
by  hard  treatment,  like  callous  flesh.  Hardened  is  less 
definite,  it  being  not  always  clear  whether  the  person  is 
viewed  as  made  hard  by  circumstances  or  as  having  hard- 
ened himself  against  better  influences  and  proper  claims. 
Obdurate  is  the  strongest,  and  implies  most  of  determi- 
nation and  active  resistance.  See  obstinate. 

Yet  he’s  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still ; 

Fool  that  I am  to  place  my  heart  so  ill ! 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Epistles,  viL  29. 
The  only  uneasiness  I felt  was  for  my  family,  who  were 
to  be  humble,  without  an  education  to  render  them  callous 
to  contempt.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

They,  harden'd  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim, 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  791. 


obduct  (ob-dukt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obductus,  pp.  of 
obducere , lead  or  draw  before  or  on  or  over: 
see  obduce.]  To  draw  over;  cover;  obduce. 

Men  are  left-handed  when  the  liver  is  on  the  right  side, 
yet  so  obducted  and  covered  with  thick  skins  that  it  can- 
not diffuse  its  vertue  to  the  right. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  V ulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

obduction  (ob-duk'shon),  n [<  L.  obductio(n-), 
a covering,  enveloping,  < obducere , lead  or  draw 
before  or  on  or  over,  envelop:  see  obduce , ob - 
duct.]  The  act  of  drawing  over,  as  a covering. 
Cocker  am. 

obduracy  (ob'du-ra-si  or  ob-du'ra-si),  n.  [<  ob- 


durazione , < LL.  obduratio(ji-) , a hardening,  < 
L.  obdurare , harden:  see  obdurate .]  Obdu- 
racy; defiant  impenitence. 

Final  obduration  therefore  is  an  argument  of  eternal  re- 
jection, because  uone  continue  hardened  to  the  last  end 
but  lost  children.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

To  what  an  height  of  obduration  will  sinne  lead  a man, 
and,  of  all  sins,  incredulity ! Bp.  Hall,  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

These  [sins]  carry  Cain’s  mark  upon  them,  or  Judas’s 
sting,  or  Manasses’s  sorrow,  unless  they  be  made  impu- 
dent by  the  spirit  of  obduration. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  153. 

obduref  (ob-dur'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  obdured , 


dura(te)  + -cy.]  'The  state  or  quality  of  being  PI>r-  obduring.  [<  L.  obdurare,  harden,  be- 
obdurate ; especially,  the  state  of  being  harden-  ^ -l.  a.  1 a 

ed  against  moral  influences ; extreme  hardness 
of  heart ; rebellious  persistence  in  wickedness. 

By  this  hand,  thou  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devil’s  book 
as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obduracy  and  persistency. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  50. 

Obduracy  takes  place ; callous  and  tough, 

The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  458. 


God  may  by  almighty  grace  hinder  the  absolute  comple- 
tion of  sin  in  final  obduracy.  South. 

=Syn.  See  obdurate. 

obdurate  (ob'du-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obdu- 
rated , ppr.  obdurating.  [<  L.  obduratus , pp.  of 
obdurare  (>Pg.  obdurar ),  harden,  become  bard- 


come  hard,  < ob,  to,  + durare , harden:  see 
dure,  v.  Cf .obdurate.]  I.  trans.  To  harden; 
make  obdurate. 

What  shall  we  say  then  to  those  obdured  hearts  which 
are  no  whit  affected  with  public  evils? 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  Ps.  lx. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  785. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  hard  or  hardened. 

Senceleas  of  good,  as  stones  they  Boone  cbdure. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609).  ( Nares .) 

obduref  (ob-dur'),  a.  [Irreg.  for  obdurate,  after 
dure,  a.]  Obdurate;  hard;  inexorable. 

If  the  general's  heart  he  so  obdure 
To  an  old  begging  soldier.  Webster. 


mnstfucrmttroiluv^harden;  COnfirmittre-  °^uf5.dness  (ob-durd'nes),  n.  K obdured, pp. 


of  obdure , v .,  + -wess.]  Hardened  condition; 
obduracy;  hardness.  [Rare.] 

If  we  be  less  worthy  than  thy  first  messengers,  yet  what 
excuse  is  this  to  the  besotted  world,  that  through  obdured- 
nesse  and  infidelity  it  will  needs  perish? 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon,  Acts  ii.  37-40. 


sistance , make  obdurate. 

Obdurated  to  the  height  of  boldness. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  38. 

But  [force]  greatly  obdurates  also  the  unreasonable. 

Penn,  To  Lord  Arlington, 
obdurate  (ob'du-rat  or  ob-du'rat),  a.  [=  It.  ob - 
durato , < L.  obduratus , pp.,  hardened:  see  the  obea,  obeah  (o'be-a),  n.  See  obi1. 
verb.]  1.  Hardened,  especially  against  moral 
influences ; wickedly  resisting. 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  22. 

The  allowance  of  such  a favour  [a  miracle]  to  them  [the 
bad]  would  serve  only  to  render  them  more  obdurate  and 
more  inexcusable ; it  would  enhance  their  guilt,  and  in- 
crease their  condemnation.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xiL 


There  is  no  flesh  in  man’s  obdurate  heart, 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.  Cowper \ Task,  ii.  8. 

Custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  iv.  9. 
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_ No  priest  of  salvation  visited  him  [the  negro]  with  glad 
tidings ; but  he  went  down  to  death  with  dusky  dreams 
of  African  shadow-catchers  and  Obeahs  hunting  him. 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

obediblet  (o-be'di-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  *obedi- 
biliSyX  L.  obcedire , obey:  see  obedient,  obey.] 
Obedient;  yielding. 

They  [spirits]  may  be  made  most  sensible  of  paine,  and 
by  the  obedible  submission  of  their  created  nature  wrought 
upon  immediately  by  their  appointed  tortures. 

^ Bp.  Hall,  Christ  among  the  Gergesenes. 

obedience  (o-be'di-ens),  n.  [<  ME.  obedience , 
< OF.  obedience , F.  obedience  = Sp.  Pg.  obedi- 


obedient 

encia  = It.  obbedienza , obbedienzia , < L.  obosdir 
entia , obedientia , obedience,  < oboedien{t-)s,  obe- 
dien(t-)s , obedient:  see  obedient.]  1.  The  act 
or  habit  of  obeying ; dutiful  compliance  with-a 
command,  prohibition,  or  known  law  and  rule 
prescribed ; submission  to  authority : as,  to  re- 
duce a refractory  person  to  obedience . 

If  you  look  for 

Favours  from  me,  deserve  them  with  obedience. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  3. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself  — 

That  is,  to  thy  obedience.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  522. 

Cooperation  can  at  first  be  effective  only  when  there  is 
obedience  to  peremptory  command. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 449. 

When  men  have  learnt  to  reverence  a life  of  passive, 
unreasoning  obedience  as  the  highest  type  of  perfection, 
the  enthusiasm  and  passion  of  freedom  necessarily  decline. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  198. 

2.  Words  or  action  expressive  of  reverence  or 
dutifulness;  obeisance. 

Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience, 

As  from  a blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highnesB. 

Shak.j  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3.  71. 

I will  clear  their  senses  dark, 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  190. 

3.  A collective  body  of  those  who  adhere  to 
some  particular  authority : as,  the  king’s  obedi- 
ence; specifically,  the  collective  body  of  those 
who  adhere  or  yield  obedience  to  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority : as,  the  Roman  obedience , or  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience  (that  is,  the 
aggregate  of  persons  or  of  national  churches 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Pope). 

The  Armenian  Church  . . . was  so  far  schismatic  as  not 
to  be  integrally  a portion  of  either  Roman  or  Byzantine 
obedience,  and  so  little  heretical  that  its  alliance  was  court- 
ed by  both  communions. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  160. 

The  moral  condition  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
the  Roman  obedience  is  far  better  now  than  it  was  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Century,  XXVII.  626. 

4.  Eccles.'.  (a)  A written  precept  or  other  formal 
instrument  by  which  a superior  in  a religious 
order  communicates  to  one  of  his  dependents 
any  special  admonition  or  instruction.  [Rare.] 
(b)  In  Roman  Catholic  moDasteries,  any  ecclesi- 
astical and  official  position,  with  the  estate  and 
profits  belonging  to  it,  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  abbot’s  jurisdiction.  [Rare.]— Canonical 
obedience.  See  canonical.— Oath  of  conformity  and 
obedience.  See  oath  — Passive  obedience,  unqualified 
obedience  or  submission  to  authority,  whether  the  com- 
mands be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  lawful  or  unlawfuL 
Passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  the  powers  that 
be  have  sometimes  been  taught  as  a political  doctrine. 
=Syn.  1.  Obedience,  Compliance,  Submission,  Obsequious- 
ness. Obedience  always  implies  something  to  be  done,  and 
is  rarely  used  except  in  a good  sense.  Compliance  and 
submission  may  be  outward  or  inward  acts,  and  may  be 
good  or  bad.  Obsequiousness  is  now  always  a fawning  or 
servile  compliance.  Obedience  implies  proper  authority; 
submission  implies  authority  of  some  sort;  compliance 
may  be  in  response  to  a request  or  hint ; obsequiousness 
may  be  toward  any  one  from  whom  favors  are  hoped  for. 

The  obedience  of  a free  people  to  general  laws,  however 
hard  they  hear,  is  ever  more  perfect  than  that  of  slaves  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a prince.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  1. 163. 
By  this  compliance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favour,  and  perhaps  to  set  thee  free. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1411. 

God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt ; 

Who  ever  more  approves,  and  more  accepts, 

Best  pleased  with  humble  and  filial  submission. 

Milton , S.  A..  1.  511. 

Vigilius  replied  that  he  had  always  reverently  cherished 
the  Governor,  and  had  endeavored  to  merit  his  favor  by 
diligent  obsequiousness.  Motley,  Butch  Republic,  II.  331. 

obediencert,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  obediencer , < ML. 
obedientiarius , < L.  obcedientia , obedientia , obedi- 
ence: see  obedience.]  A certain  ofiicer  in  a 
monastery. 

Ac  it  semeth  nouht  parfytnesse  in  cytees  for  to  begge, 

Bote  he  be  obediencer  to  pryour  other  to  mynstre. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  9L 

obedienciaryf  (o-be-di-en'shi-a-ri),  n [<  ML. 

obedientiarius , < L.  obcedientia , obedientia , obedi- 
ence : see  obedient.  Cf.  obediencer  ] One  who 
obeys. 

The  See  of  Rome  tooke  great  indignation  against  the  said 
Albigenses,  and  caused  all  their  faithfull  Catholickes  and 
obedienciaries  to  their  church  to  rise  vp  in  armour,  and 
take  the  sign  of  the  holy  crosse  vpon  them,  to  fight  against 
them.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  an.  1206,  p.  870. 

obedient  (o-be'di-ent),  a.  [<  ME.  obedient,  < 
OF.  obedient  = Sp.  Pg  obediente  = It.  obbediente, 

< L.  obcedien( t-)s,  obedien{  t-)s,  obedient,  obey- 
ing, ppr.  of  obcedire,  obedire,  obey:  see  obey.  Cf. 
obeisant.]  1.  Obeying  or  willing  to  obey;  sub- 
missive to  authority,  control,  or  constraint; 
dutiful;  compliant. 


obedient 

Joseph  being,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  . . . ascer- 
tained by  an  angel  of  the  death  of  Herod,  and  commanded 
to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  obedient. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  75. 
His  wandering  step, 

Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

2f.  Correspondent;  subject. 

Thise  croked  signes  ben  obedient  to  the  signes  that  ben  of 
riht  assencioun.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  28. 

=Syn.  1.  Compliant.  See  obedience. 
obediential  (o-be-di-en'shal),  a . [=  F.  obedi- 
entiel,  < ML.  obedientialis  (as  a noun,  obedien- 
cer),  < L.  obwdientia,  obedientia,  obedience:  see 
obedience.  ] 1.  Characterized  by  obedience  or 
submission  to  authority  or  control ; submissive; 
dutiful. 

The  subject  matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation  is  a 
free  agent : in  the  first  it  was  purely  obediential  and  pas- 
sive. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  665. 

2.  Incumbent;  obligatory. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  world  but  owes  most  naturally 
an  obediential  subiection  to  the  Lord  of  Nature. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  38. 
Obediential  obligations,  in  Scots  law,  as  contrasted  with 
conventional  obligations,  such  obligations  as  are  incumbent 
on  parties  in  consequence  of  the  situation  or  relationship 
in  which  they  are  placed,  as  the  obligation  upon  parents 
to  maintain  their  children. 

obediently  (o-be'di-ent-li),  adv.  In  an  obedi- 
ent manner ; with  due  or  dutiful  submission  to 
commands,  authority,  or  control ; submissively ; 
dutifully. 

obeisance  (o-ba/-  or  o-be'sans),  n.  [Formerly 
also  obeysance ; < ME.  obeisance , obeisaunce , obey- 
saunce,  < OF.  obeissance , F.  obeissance , obedi- 
ence, < obeissant , F.  obeissant , obedient:  see 
obeisant.]  If.  Authority;  subjection;  power 
or  right  to  demand  obedience. 

Ye  shall  here  haue  the  rewle  and  gouernaunce 
Of  this  contre,  with  all  my  full  powre ; 

My  men  shall  be  vnderyour  obeiseaunce. 

Oenerydes( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1096. 
All  other  people  . . . within  this  our  Realm  e or  else- 
where vnder  our  obeysance , iurisdiction,  and  rule. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  L 267. 

2f.  Obedience. 

He  bynt  him  to  perpetuall  obeisaunce. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  L 47. 

3.  Deferential  deportment. 

Of  thy  wordes  farsed  with  plesaunce, 

And  of  thy  feyned  trowthe  and  thy  manere, 

With  thyne  obeysaunce  and  humble  chere. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1375. 
Hepzibah  had  unconsciously  flattered  herself  with  the 
idea  that  there  would  be  a gleam,  or  halo,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  about  her  person,  which  would  insure  an  obei- 
sance to  her  sterling  gentility,  or  at  least  a tacit  recogni- 
tion of  it.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iii. 

4.  A bow  or  courtesy;  an  act  of  reverence, 
dutifulness,  or  deference. 

Ryght  as  a serpent  hit  him  under  floures 
Til  he  may  sen  his  tyme  for  to  byte, 

Ryght  so  this  god  of  love,  this  ypocryte. 

Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisances. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 507. 
See  him  dress’d  in  all  suits  like  a lady : 

That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard’s  chamber; 
And  call  him  “madam,”  do  him  obeisance. 

Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  Ind.,  i.  108. 
All  making  obeysance  to  bold  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[V.  296). 

To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage  made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L 363. 
She,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  us  know 
The  Princess  Ida  waited.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
There  are  the  obeisances : these,  of  their  several  kinds, 
serve  to  express  reverence  in  its  various  degrees,  to  gods, 
to  rulers,  and  to  private  persons. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 345. 

Obeisancy  (o-ba'-  or  o-be'san-si),  n.  [As  obei- 
sance (see  -cy).]  Same  as  obeisance.  [Rare.] 
obeisantt  (o-ba'-  or  o-be'sant),  a.  [<  ME.  obei- 
sant,  < OF.  obeissant,  F.  obMssant,,  obedient,  ppr. 
of  ob6ir,  obey:  see  obey.']  Obedient;  subject. 

And  obeisant  and  redy  to  his  honde 
Were  alle  his  liges. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  10. 
In  that  Loud  thei  have  a Queen,  that  governethe  alle 
that  Lond ; and  alle  thei  ben  obeyssant  to  hire. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  155. 
And  all  this  word  Dominus  of  name 
Shuld  haue  the  ground  obeysant  wilde  and  tame, 
That  name  and  people  togidre  might  accord 
A1  the  ground  subiect  to  the  Lord. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  200. 

obeisef , obeisht,  v.  t.  and  i.  [ME.  obeissen , obei- 
schen,  obeschen , obechen , < OF.  obeiss -,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  obeir,  obey:  see  obey.']  To 
obey;  be  obedient.  See  obeising. 

Alle  that  obeischen  to  hym.  Wyclif,  Heb.  v.  9. 
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obeisingt,  obeishingt,  n.  [ME.,  verbal  n.  of 

obeise.  obeish , v.]  Obedience. 

He  wol  meke  aftir  in  his  beryng 
Been,  for  service  and  obeysshyng. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3380. 

obeisingt,  obeishingt,  p.  a.  [ME.,  ppr.  of  obeise, 
obeish,  v.]  Obedient;  obeisant. 

Take  heed  now  of  this  grete  gentilman, 

This  Troyan,  that  so  wel  her  plesen  can. 

That  feyneth  him  so  trewe  and  obeising, 

So  gentil  and  so  privy  of  his  doing. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1266. 

obeleyt,  «.  See  oble. 

Obelia  (o-be'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bfie'Aoc,  a spit: 
see  obelus.]  A genus  of  campanularian  polyps, 
distinguished  from  Gampanvlaria 
by  the  flat  discoidal  medusa;  with 
many  marginal  tentacles  and  eight 
interradial  vesicles.  O.  longissima  is 
a large  and  beautiful  species  found  in  deep 
water  along  the  New  England  coast,  the 
colonies  measuring  sometimes  twelve 
inches  in  length. 

obeliac  (o-be'li-ak),  a.  [<  obelion 
+ -ac.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
obelion : as,  the  obeliac  region. 

obelion  (o-be'li-on),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  o/ieMg,  a spit:  see  obelus.]  In 
craniom.,  a.  point  in  the  sagittal 
suture  of  the  skull,  between  the 
two  parietal  foramina.  Here  the 
sagittal  suture  becomes  more 
simple.  See  cut  under  craniom- 
etry. 

obeliscal  (ob'e-lis-kal),  a.  [<  L. 
obeliscus,  obelisk,  + - al .] 
the  form  of  an  obelisk.  larged  section. 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  Druids,  they  had  an  obeliscal 
stone  set  upright.  Stukeley,  Palseographia  Sacra,  p.  16. 

obeliscar  (ob'e-lis-kar),  a.  [<  L.  obeliscus,  obe- 
lisk, + -ars.  ] Having  the  form  or  character  of 
an  obelisk ; obeliscal. 

obelise,  v.  t.  See  obelise. 

obelisk  (ob'e-lisk),  n.  [=  F.  obelisque  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  obelisco,<.  L.  obeliscus,  an  obelisk  (pillar),  LL. 
a rosebud,  also  a mark  in  writing,  < Gr.  o/Mkreoc , a 
spit,  a pointed  pillar,  a coin  stamped  with  a spit, 
a sword-blade,  spear-head,  etc.,  dim.  of  o/it/.oc, 
a spit,  a pointed  pillar,  a mark  used  in  writing : 
see  obelus.]  1.  A tapering  shaft  of  rectangular 
plan,  generally  finished  with  a pyramidal  apex. 
The  apex  in  the  typical  obelisks  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
sheathed  with  a bronze  cap.  The  proportion  of  the  thick- 
ness to  the  height  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks —that  is,  between  one  ninth  and  one  tenth ; and  the 
thickness  at  the  top  is  never  less  than  half  nor  greater 


obesity 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
age  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  represented  in  their 
hieroglyphics.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  129. 

2.  In  printing  and  writing , a sign  resembling  a 
small  dagger  (f),  and  benee  also  called  a dag- 
ger. It  was  formerly  employed  in  editions  of  ancient 
authors  to  point  out  and  censure  spurious  or  doubtful  pas- 
sages, and  for  like  purposes,  but  is  now  generally  used  as  a 
reference-mark  to  direct  the  reader  to  a marginal  note  or 
foot-note  on  the  same  page,  in  dictionaries  to  distinguish 
obsolete  words,  or  before  dates  in  biographical  or  histori- 
cal works  of  reference  to  indicate  the  year  of  death.  The 
double  obelisk  is  a mark  of  reference  of  the  form  J. 

The  Lord  Keeper  . . . was  scratched  with  their  obelisk, 
that  he  favoured  the  Puritans. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  L 95. 

obelize  (ob'e-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obelized, 
ppr.  obelizing.  [<  obelus  + -ize  ] To  mark  with 
an  obelisk;  condemn  as  spurious,  doubtful,  or 
objectionable,  by  appending  an  obelisk ; hence, 
to  censure.  Also  obelise , and  formerly  obolize. 

Next  comes  the  young  critic : she  is  disgusted  with  age ; 
and  upon  system  eliminates  (or,  to  speak  with  Aristarchus, 
“ obelizes  ”)  all  the  gray  hairs.  De  Quincey , Homer,  i. 

Recent  editors  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  high 
office  of  guiding  English  youth  in  its  first  study  of  Shake- 
speare have  proposed  to  excise  or  to  obelise  whole  passages. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  19. 


TT-  . Obelia  mar  pi- 

Having  nata , with  en- 


Obelisks  of  Thothmes  and  Hatasou,  at  Karnak  (Thebes),  Egypt. 


than  three  fourths  of  the  thickness  at  the  base.  Egypt 
abounded  with  obelisks,  which  were  set  up  to  record  the 
honors  or  triumphs  of  the  kings;  and  many  have  been 
removed  thence,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Two 
of  the  largest  of  them,  about  78  feet  in  height,  which  had 
been  erected  by  Sesostris  in  Heliopolis,  were  removed  to 
Rome  by  Augustus.  Two  obelisks  in  Alexandria,  known  as 
Cleopatra’s  N eedles,  were  offered  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  respectively.  The  French  chose  in- 
stead the  Luxor  obelisk,  which  was  erected  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  in  Paris  in  1833.  That  chosen  by  the  British 
lay  prostrate  in  the  sand  until  it  was  removed  and  erected 
on  the  Thames  embankment  in  London,  in  1878,  by  private 
enterprise.  Its  height  is  68  feet  5£  inches,  and  its  dimen- 
sions at  the  base  are  7 feet  10*  inches  by  7 feet  5 inches. 
The  companion  obelisk  was  afterward  presented  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  it  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  having 
been  transported  thither  in  1880  by  private  enterprise. 


A mark,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a spit, 
usually  made  like  a dash,  thus  — , or  like  an  obe- 
lisk, thus  f,  and  employed  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts to  indicate  a suspected  passage  or  read- 
ing. The  latter  of  these  signs  is  still  commonly  used  in 
editions  of  the  classics  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
form  of  the  obelus,  similar  to  our  sign  of  division,  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  mark  passages  as  superfluous,  es- 
pecially in  philosophical  writings. 

obequitatet  (ob-ek'wi-tat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  obequi- 
tatus,  pp.  of  obequitare,  ride  toward  or  up  to, 
< ob,  before,  toward,  + cquitare,  ride : see  equi- 
tation.] To  ride  about. 

obequitationt  (ob-ek-wi-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *obequitatio(n-),  < obequitare,  ride  up  to:  see 
obequitate.]  The  act  of  riding  about.  Cock - 
eram. 

oberhaus  (o'ber-hous),  n.  [G. : ober  = E.  over, 
upper;  liaus  = E.  house.]  The  upper  house  in 
those  German  legislative  bodies  which  have 
two  chambers. 

Oberon  (o'be-ron),  n.  [Also  Auberon,  Alberon; 
of  OHG.  origin,  ult.  akin  to  elf.]  1.  In  medi- 
eval myth.,  the  king  of  the  fairies. 

Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  119. 

2.  The  outer  satellite  of  TJ  ranus. 

Oberonia  (o-be-ro'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1830),  named  after  the  fairy  king,  Oberon.]  A 
genus  of  orchids  of  the  tribe  Epidendrece  and  the 
subtribe  Lipariecc,  peculiar  in  the  many  leaves 
in  two  ranks.  There  are  about  50  species,  of  tropical 
Asia,  Australia,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  They  are  tufted  epiphytes  destitute  of  bulbs, 
with  many  small  flowers  in  a dense  terminal  spike  or  ra- 
ceme. The  flowers  of  all  the  species  mimic  insects  or  other 
animal  forms. 

oberration  (ob-e-ra'shon), «.  [<  L.  as  if  *ober- 
ratio(n-),  < oberrare , wander  about,  < ob,  about, 
+ errare,  wander:  see  err.]  The  act  of  wander- 
ing about.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Obesa  (o-be'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  obesus,  fat, 
stout,  plump:  see  obese.]  I modi.,  in  Hliger’s 
classification  (1811),  a division  of  his  Multungu- 
lata,  consisting  of  hippopotamuses. 

obese  (o-bes'),  a.  [=  F.  obese  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
obeso,  < L.  obesus,  fat,  stout,  plump,  gross,  lit. 
‘eaten  up’  (having  eaten  oneself  fat),  being  also 
used  in  the  passive  sense  ‘eaten  up,’  ‘wasted 
away,’  ‘lean,’  pp.  of  obeclere  (only  in  the  pp.), 
eat  up,  eat  away,  < ob,  before,  to,  up,  + edere  = 
E.  eat.]  1.  Exceedingly  corpulent;  fat;  fleshy. 

The  author’s  counsel  runs  upon  his  corpulency,  just  as 
one  said  of  an  over -obese  priest  that  he  was  an  Armenian. 

Gaytan,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  8. 

An  obese  person,  with  his  waistcoat  in  closer  connection 
with  his  legs  than  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  established 
ideas  of  grace.  Diclcens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xix. 

2.  In  entom.,  very  much  larger  than  usual;  ap- 
pearing as  if  distended  with  food,  as  the  abdo- 
men of  a meloe  or  oil-beetle. — 3.  Specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Obesth-  - 

obeseness  (o-bes'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  obese ; excessive  fatness ; corpulency. 

The  fatness  of  monks,  and  the  obeseness  of  abbots. 

Bp.  Gauden , Hieraspistes,  p.  560.  (Latham.) 

obesity  (o-bes'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  obesite  = Sp.  obe- 
sidad  = Pg.  ob'esidade  = It.  obesita,  < L.  obesi- 
ta(t-)s,  fatness,  < obesus,  fat:  see  obese  ] The 
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obi-woman 


condition  or  quality  of  being  obese  or  corpu- 
lent; corpulency;  polysarcia  adiposa. 

obesset.  A misprint  for  chesse,  taken  by  Halli- 
well  as  a distinct  word. 

Play  at  obesse  [err.  for  chesse],  at  biliors,  and  at  cards. 

Archseologia,  XIV.  253. 

obex  (o'beks),  n.  [L.,  < obicere , objicere,  throw 
before:  s ee  object,  v.]_  1.  A barrier;  hence,  a 
preventive. 

Episcopacy  [was]  ordained  as  the  remedy  and  obex  of 
schism.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  149. 

2.  In  anat.,  a thickening  at  the  point  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius  in  the  membrane  roofing 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

obey  (o-ba/),  v.  [<  ME.  obeyen , obeien , obbeyen, 
obbeien,  < OF.  obeir , F.  obeir = It.  obbedire  (cf.  Sp. 
Pg.  obedecer,<  L.  oboe  dire,  less  prop,  obedire , later 
L.  also  obaudire , ML.  obedire , listen  to,  harken, 
usually  in  extended  sense,  obey,  be  subject  to, 
serve,  < ob,  before,  near,  + audire,  hear:  see 
audient.  From  L.  oboedire  are  also  E.  obedient , 
etc.,  obeisant , etc.]  I.  trcms.  1.  To  comply 
with  the  wishes  or  commands  of;  submit  to, 
as  in  duty  bound;  be  subject  to;  serve  with 
dutifulness. 

itygt  by  fore  Godez  chayere, 

& the  fowre  bestez  that  hym  obes,  . . . 

Her  songe  they  songen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  885. 


obfirmationt  (ob-fer-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*obfrmatio(n-),  < obfirmare , make  firm:  see  ob- 
firmate .]  Unyielding  resolution ; obstinacy. 

All  the  obfirmation  and  obstinacy  of  mind  by  which  they 
had  shut  their  eyes  against  that  light  . . . was  to  be  re- 
scinded by  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  ii  2. 

obfirmedt  (ob-fermd'),  a.  [As  obfirm(ate)  + 
-ed2.]  Obdurate;  confirmed. 

The  one  walks  on  securely  and  resolutely,  as  obfirmed  in 
his  wickedness.  Bp.  Hall,  Satan’s  Fiery  Darts,  iii.  3. 

obfuscate  (ob-fus'kat),  v.  t.-,  pret.  and  pp.  obfus- 
cated, ppr.  obfuscating.  [Also  offuscate ; < LL. 
obfuscatus , pp.  of  obfuscare , offuscare , darken, 
obscure,  only  in  fig.  use,  vilify,  < ob , to,  + fus - 
cus , dark,  brown:  see  fuscous.  Cf.  obf usque.] 
To  darken;  obscure;  becloud;  confuse;  be- 
wilder; muddle. 

The  body  works  upon  the  mind  by  obfuscating  the  spirits. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  641. 

His  head,  like  a smoke-jack,  the  funnel  unswept,  and 
the  ideas  whirling  round  and  round  about  in  it,  all  obfus- 
cated and  darkened  over  with  fuliginous  matter.  Sterne. 

Certain  popular  meetings,  in  which  the  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam  met  to  calk  and  smoke  over  the  complicated 
affairs  of  the  province,  gradually  obfuscating  themselves 
with  politics  and  tobacco-smoke. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  238. 

And  now,  my  good  friends,  I’ve  a fine  opportunity 
To  obfuscate  you  all  by  sea  terms  with  impunity. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  305. 


It.  obito,  < L.  obitus , a going  to  a place,  ap- 
proach, usually  a going  down,  setting  (as  of 
the  sun),  fall,  ruin,  death,  < obire,  go  or  come 
to,  usually  go  down,  set,  fall,  perish,  die,  < 
ob , toward,  to,  + ire , go:  see  iter1,  etc.  Cf. 
exit  ] 1.  Death;  decease;  the  fact  or  time  of 

death. 

Our  lord  lete  her  liaue  knoulege  of  the  daye  of  her  obyte 
or  departyng  oute  of  this  lyf. 

Caxton  (1485),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  394. 

Soon  after  was  a flat  black  marble  stone  laid,  with  a 
little  inscription  thereon,  containing  his  [Durel’s]  name, 
title,  and  obit,  as  also  his  age  when  he  died,  which  was  58. 

Wood,  Athenro  Oxon.,  II.  735. 

2.  A religious  service  for  a person  deceased, 
preceding  the  interment;  the  office  for  the  dead. 

These  obets  once  past  o’re,  which  we  desire. 

Those  eyes  that  now  shed  water  shall  speake  fire. 

Heywood,  Iron  Age,  i.  4. 

Obit  is  a funeral  solemnity,  or  office  for  the  dead,  most 
commonly  performed  at  the  funeral,  when  the  corps  lies 
in  the  church  unintered. 

Termes  de  la  Ley,  quoted  in  Mason’s  Supp.  to  Johnson. 

3.  The  anniversary  of  a person’s  death,  or  a ser- 
vice or  observance  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  (also  called  an  annal , annual , or  yeafs 
mind)',  more  particularly,  a memorial  service 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder 
or  benefactor  of  a church,  college,  or  other  in- 
stitution. In  old  writers  also  spelled  obite , obyte. 


Doubted  of  all  wher  by  fors,  were,  or  wit, 

Euery  man  obbeid  hym  lowly 

In  all  hys  marches,  where  wrong  or  ryght  were  it. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 5084. 
Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.  Eph.  vi.  1. 
I cannot  obey  you,  if  you  go  to-morrow  to  Parsons-green; 
your  company,  that  place,  and  my  promise  are  strong  in- 
ducements, but  an  ague  flouts  them  all. 

Donne , Letters,  cxxii. 
Can  he  [God]  be  as  well  pleased  with  him  that  assas- 
sines  his  Parents  as  with  him  that  obeys  them  ? 

StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  III.  ix. 
Afrit*  and  India  shall  his  power  obey. 

Dryden,  JLneid,  vi.  1082. 

2.  To  comply  with;  carryout;  perform;  exe- 
cute. 

Let  me  serve 

In  heaven  God  ever  bless’d,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  185. 
“ Oh ! cuss  the  cost ! ” says  you.  Do  you  jist  obey  orders 
and  break  owners,  that ’s  all  you  have  to  do. 

Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  England,  xiii. 
“Go,  man,”  he  said, 

“ And  tell  thy  king  his  will  shall  be  obeyed 
So  far  as  this,  that  we  will  come  to  him.” 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  286. 


obfuscatef  (ob-fus'kat),  a.  [<  LL.  obfuscatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Darkened;  clouded;  ob- 
scured ; muddled. 

The  vertues,  beynge  in  a cruell  persone,  be  . . . obfus- 
cate or  hyd.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  7. 

The  daughters  beautie  is  the  mothers  glory ; light  be- 
comes more  obfuscate  and  darke  in  my  hands,  and  in  yours 
it  doth  atchieve  the  greater  blaze. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues  (1612).  ( Nares .) 

obfuscation  (ob-fus-ka'shon),  n.  [Also  offusca- 
tion;  < LL.  cibfuscatio(n-),a  darkening,  < obfus- 
care, darken:  see  obfuscate.]  The  act  of  obfus- 
cating or  obscuring ; also,  that  which  obscures ; 
obscurity;  confusion. 

From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfusca- 
tion of  spirits,  desperation,  and  the  like. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  202. 

Too  often  theologians,  like  mystics  and  cuttle-fish,  es- 
cape pursuit  by  enveloping  themselves  in  their  self  raised 
obfuscations.  J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  142. 

obfusquef  (ob-fusk'),  v.  t.  [Also  offusque;  < F. 
offusquer , < LL.  obfuscare , darken:  see  obfus- 
cate.] To  obfuscate ; darken. 

A superfluous  glare  not  only  tires,  but  obfusgues  the  in- 
tellectual sight.  Bolingbroke,  Fragments  of  Essays,  § 5. 


3.  To  submit  to  the  power,  control,  or  influ-  obi1  (o'bi),  n.  [Also  obea , obeah,  oby;  said  to  be 

of  African  origin.]  1 . A species  of  magical  art 
or  sorcery  practised  by  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
and  formerly  prevalent  among  those  living  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
African  slaves.  Traces  of  the  same  or  similar  super- 
stitions and  practices  are  still  found  both  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  in  some  of  the  southern  United  States.  The  charms 
used  are  bones,  feathers,  rags,  and  other  trash,  but  it  is 
upon  a secret  and  skilful  use  of  poison  that  the  peculiar 
terror  of  the  system  is  supposed  to  depend.  The  negroes 
have  recourse  to  the  obi  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  gratifica- 
tion of  revenge,  conciliation  of  enemies,  discovery  of  theft, 
telling  of  fortunes,  etc. 


ence  of : as,  a ship  obeys  her  helm. 

His  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  204. 
Curling  and  whit’ning  over  all  the  waste, 

The  rising  waves  obey  th’  increasing  blast. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  532. 
4f.  To  submit  (one’s  self). 

Ther  is  no  kynge  ne  prince  that  may  be  to  moche  be- 
loved of  his  peple,  ne  he  may  not  to  moche  obbeye  hym- 
selfioT  to  haue  theire  hertes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  83. 

ii.  intrans.  To  yield  or  give  up ; submit  to 
power,  authority,  control,  or  influence;  do  as 
bidden  or  directed : as,  will  you  obey  f Former- 
ly sometimes  followed  by  to. 

And  for  to  obeye  to  alle  my  requestes  reasonable,  zif  thei 
weren  not  gretly  azen  the  Royalle  power  and  dignytee  of 
the  Soudan  or  of  his  Lawe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  82. 
So  that  a man  maie  sothely  telle 
That  all  the  worlde  to  gold  obeieth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am  ant,  v. 
Ere  I learn  love,  I’ll  practice  to  obey. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  L 29. 


Things  suffer  in  general ; the  slaves  run  away  or  are  in- 
clined to  be  turbulent;  he  [the  bad  head  driver]  and  they 
cabal;  bad  sugar  is  made;  and  perhaps  the  horrid  and 
abominable  practice  of  Obea  is  carried  on,  dismembering 
and  disabling  one  another ; even  aiming  at  the  existence 
of  the  white  people. 

T.  Boughley,  Jamaica  Planter’s  Guide  (1823),  p.  83. 


2.  The  fetish  or  charm  upon  which  the  power 
of  the  obi  is  supposed  to  depend. 
obi2  (o'bi),  n.  [Jap.]  A sash  of  some  soft  ma- 
terial, figured  or  embroidered  in  gay  colors, 
worn  by  the  women  of  J apan.  it  is  a long  strip  of 
cloth  about  a foot  wide,  wound  round  the  waist  several 
times,  and  tied  behind  in  a large  bow,  which  varies  in 
style  according  to  the  social  condition  of  the  wearer. 

They  [the  Japanese  children]  wore  gay  embroidered 
obis,  or  large  sashes.  . . . They  are  of  great  width,  and 
are  fastened  tightly  round  the  waist,  while  an  enormous 
bow  behind  reaches  from  between  the  shoulders  to  far 
below  the  hips.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xix. 

obiism  (o'bi-izm),  n.  [<  obi1  + -ism.]  The 
practice  of  obi  among  negroes.  See  obi1. 
obi-man  (o'bi-man),  n.  A man  who  practises 
obi.  Also  obea-man,  obeah-man. 

obeyingly  (o-ba'iug-li),  adv.  In  an  obedient  obimbricate  (ob-im'bri-kat),  a.  [<  ob-  + im- 
inanner;  submissively.  bricate.]  _ In  hot.,  imbricated,  or  successively 

obeysancet,  obeyset.  See  obeisance,  obeise.  overlapping  downward : noting  an  involucre  in 
obfirmatet  (ob-f<sr'mat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obfirmatus,  which  the  exterior  scales  are  progressively 
pp.  of  obfirmare,  offirmare,  make  firm,  < ob,  be-  *lo_nger  than  the  interior  ones, 
fore,  + firmare,  make  firm:  see  firm,  «.]  To  Obispo  (o-bis'po),  n.  [Sp.,  = E.  bishop.']  The 
make  firm:  confirm  in  resolution.  ^.bisnop-ray , Aetobatis  narinari.  [Cuba.] 

They  do  obflrmate  and  make  obstinate  their  minds  for  obiUo'bitor  ob'it),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  obet; 
the  constant  suffering  of  death.  Sheldon.  Miracles,  p.  16.  \ ME.  obite,  obyte  = Or  . obit  — bp.  oblto  — Fg. 


Vet  to  their  general’s  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  137. 

A courage  to  endure  and  to  obey.  Tennyson,  Isabel. 

obeyer  (o-ba'£r),  n.  One  who  obeys  or  yields 
obedience. 

That  common  by-word,  divide  et  impera,  . . . she  con- 
demned, judging  that  the  force  of  command  consisted  in 
the  consent  of  obeyers. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1565. 

It  becomes  a triumph  of  reason  and  freedom  when  self- 
directing  obedience  is  thus  paid  to  laws  which  the  obeyer 
considers  erroneous,  yet  knows  to  be  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  324. 

adv. 


To  the  seid  Curate,  and  kirke-wardeyns  of  the  said  kyrke 
for  tyme  beyng,  for  to  be  distributed  in  Almosse  emonges 
pure  folkes  of  the  seid  pariche  beyng  atte  seid  yerely  obite 
and  Messe,  thyrteyn  pens. 

English  Gilds  (K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

To  thee,  renowned  knyght,  continual  praise  we  owe. 

And  at  thy  hallowed  tomb  thy  yearly  obiits  show. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xiii.  530. 
It  seemed  to  Inglesant  that  he  was  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  some  obyte,  or  anniversary  of  the  death  of  one 
long  departed.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  i. 

obitet,  a.  [ME.  obite,  < L.  obitus,  pp.  of  obire, 
depart,  die:  see  obit,  n.]  Departed;  dead. 

Thai  saide  that  I schulde  be  obitte, 

To  hell  that  I schulde  entre  in. 

York  Plays,  p.  388. 

obiter  (ob'i-ter),  adv.  [L.,  prop,  as  two  words, 
ob  iter,  on  the  way,  by  the  way,  in  passing : ob, 
toward,  on;  iter,  way, course,  journey:  seeder1.] 
In  passing;  by  the  way;  by  the  by;  inciden- 
tally. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  remark,  obiter,  that  “St.”  does 
not  stand  for  “Santo”  or  “ San,”  but  for  “ Saint.” 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  272. 
Obiter  dictum  (pi.  obiter  dicta),  something  said  by  the 
way  or  incidentally,  and  not  as  the  result  of  deliberate  judg- 
ment ; a passing  remark ; specifically,  an  incidental  opin- 
ion given  by  a judge,  in  contradistinction  from  his  judicial 
decision  of  the  essential  point.  See  dictum. 

His  [Gray’s]  obiter  dicta  have  the  weight  of  wide  reading 
and  much  reflection  by  a man  of  delicate  apprehension 
and  tenacious  memory  for  principles. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 169. 

obit-songt  (o'bit-s6ng),  n.  A funeral  song;  a 
dirge. 

They  spice  him  sweetly,  with  salt  teares  among, 

And  of  sad  sighes  they  make  their  Obiit-song  [read  obit- 
gang],  Holy  Roode,  p.  27.  (Dames.) 

obitual  (o-bit'u-al),  a.  [<  L.  obitus,  death  (see 
obit),  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  obit,  or 
to  the  day  when  funeral  solemnities  are  cele- 
brated. 

Edw.  Wells,  M.  A.,  studentof  Ch.  Ch.,  spoke  aspeech  in 
praise  of  I)r.  John  Fell,  being  his  obitual  day. 

Lives  of  Leland,  Heame,  and  Wood,  II.  388. 

obituarily  (o-bit'u-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  obituary. 

obituarist  (o-bit'u-a-rist),  n.  [<  obituar-y  + 
-ish]  The  recorder  of  a death;  a writer  of  obit- 
uaries; a biographer. 

He  [Mr.  Patrick]  it  was  who  composed  the  whole  peal 
of  Stedman’s  triples,  6040  changes,  which  his  obituarist 
says  had  till  then  been  deemed  impracticable. 

Southey,  Doctor,  rxxi.  (Davies.) 

obituary  (o-bit'u-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  obit- 
uaire  = Sp.  Pg.  obituario,  < ML.  obituarius,  < L. 
obitus,  death:  see  obit.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  death  of  a person  or  persons:  as,  an  obituary 
notice. 

II.  n. ; pi.  obituaries  (-riz).  1.  A list  of  the 
dead;  also,  a register  of  obitual  anniversary 
days,  when  service  is  performed  for  the  dead. 

In  religious  houses  they  had  a register  wherein  they  en- 
tered the  obits  of  obitual  days  of  their  founders  or  bene- 
factors, which  was  thence  termed  the  obituary. 

G.  Jacob,  Law  Diet. 

2.  An  account  of  persons  deceased;  notice  of 
the  death  of  a person,  often  accompanied  with  a 
brief  biographical  sketch, 
obi-woman  (6'bi-wum'!'an),  n.  A woman  who 
practises  obi.  Also  obea-icoman,  obeah-woman. 


obj. 

obj.  An  abbreviation  of  object  and  objective. 

object  (ob-jekt'),  v.  [<  ME.  objecten,  < OF.  ob- 
jecter,  F.  objecter  = Sp.  objetar  = Pg.  objectar  = 
It.  obbiettare,  objettare,  < L.  objectare,  throw  be- 
fore or  against,  set  against,  oppose,  throw  np, 
reproach  with,  accuse  of,  freq.  of  objicere , obi- 
cere , throw  before  or  against,  hold  out  before, 
present,  offer,  set  against,  oppose,  throw  up,  re- 
proach with,  etc.,  < Ob,  before,  against,  +jacerej 
throw:  see  jet1.  Cf.  abject,  conject,  deject,  eject, 
inject , project , reject , etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
throw  or  place  in  the  way ; oppose ; interpose. 

Eke  southwarde  stande  it,  colde 
Blastes  sumtbyng  object  eke  from  hem  holde. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  131. 
He  ever  murmurs,  and  objects  his  pains. 

And  says  the  weight  of  all  lies  upon  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  L 1. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 

The  mist  objected , and  condens’d  the  skies. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  vii.  54. 

2f.  To  throw  or  place  before  the  view;  set  clear- 
ly in  view;  present;  expose. 

The  qualities  of  bodies  that  ben  objecte  fro  withowte  forth. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  v.  prose  5. 
Is  she  a woman  that  objects  this  sight? 

Chapman. 

It  is  a noble  and  just  advantage  that  the  things  sub- 
jected to  understanding  have  of  those  which  are  objected 
to  sense.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

Object  the  sands  to  my  more  serious  view, 

Make  sound  my  bucket,  bore  my  pump  anew. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  11. 

Every  great  change,  every  violence  of  fortune,  . . . puts 
us  to  a new  trouble,  requires  a distinct  care,  creates  new 
dangers,  objects  more  temptations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  97. 

3.  To  bring  forward  as  a ground  of  opposition, 
of  doubt,  of  criticism,  of  reproach,  etc. ; state 
or  urge  against  or  in  opposition  to  something ; 
state  as  an  objection:  frequently  with  to  or 
against. 

All  that  can  be  obiected  against  this  wide  distance  is  to 
say  that  the  eare  by  loosing  his  concord  is  not  satisfied. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  71. 
Good  Master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected; 

If  I have  fewest,  I subscribe  in  silence. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.  43. 

Methinks  I heare  some  carping  criticke  obiect  unto  me 
that  I do  . . . play  the  part  of  a traveller. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 168. 

Wilt  object 

His  will  who  bounds  us?  Let  him  surer  bar 

His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 

In  that  dark  durance.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv,  896, 

The  Norman  nobles  were  apt  to  object  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  to  the  vanquished  Saxons,  as  vices  peculiar 
to  their  inferior  strain.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xiv. 

ii.  intrans.  To  offer  or  make  opposition  in 
words  or  arguments;  offer  reasons  against  a 
proposed  action  or  form  of  statement. 

Y*  Kinges  mother  obiected  openly  against  his  manage, 
as  it  wer  in  discharge  of  her  conscience. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  60. 

Whatsoever  is  commonly  pretended  against  a frequent 
communion  may,  in  its  proportion,  object  against  a solemn 
prayer.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  314. 

objectf  (ob-jekt'),  a.  [<  L.  objectus , pp.  of  ob- 
jicere , obicere , object:  see  object , v.~\  Plainly 
presented  to  the  senses  or  the  mind ; in  view ; 
conspicuous. 

They  who  are  of  this  society  have  such  marks  and  notes 
of  distinction  from  all  others  as  are  not  object  unto  our 
sense ; only  unto  God,  who  seeth  their  hearts,  . . . they 
are  clear  and  manifest.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  l. 

object  (ob'jekt),  n.  [=  F.  objet  = Sp.  objeto  = 
Pg.  objecto  = It.  obbietto,  objetto,  oggetto  = D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  objekt , < (a)  L.  objection,  a charge,  ac- 
cusation, ML.  an  object,  neut.  or  objectus , pp.; 
(b)  L.  objectus , a casting  before,  also  that  which 
presents  itself  to  the  sight,  an  object ; < L.  ob- 
jectus, pp.  of  objicere , obicere , throw  before,  cast 
before,  present:  see  object , #.]  1.  Anything 

which  is  perceived,  known,  thought  of,  or  sig- 
nified; that  toward  which  a cognitive  act  is 
directed ; the  non-ego  considered  as  the  corre- 
late of  a knowing  ego.  By  the  object  may  be  meant 
either  a mere  aspect  of  the  modification  of  consciousness, 
or  the  real  external  thing  (whether  mediately  or  imme- 
diately perceived)  which  affects  the  senses.  Opposed  to 
subject.  [Objectum  in  this  sense  came  into  use  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  as  not  being  a trans- 
lation of  a Greek  word.] 

As  Chameleons  vary  with  their  obiect . 

So  Princes  manners  do  transform  the  Subiect. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  2. 

His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects;  but  if  a 
goode  fat  Cowe  come  in  his  way,  he  stands  dumbe  and  as- 
tonisht,  and,  though  his  haste  bee  neuer  so  great,  will  fixe 
here  halfe  an  houres  contemplation. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-cosmographie,  A Plaine  Country  Fellow. 

Cognition  ...  is  clear,  when  we  are  able  definitely  to 
comprehend  the  object  as  in  contradistinction  from  others. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  lvi. 
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The  object,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  has  a value  for  know- 
ledge, must  be  something  which  in  one  way  or  other  de- 
termines the  sensations  referred  to  it. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  283. 

The  object,  then,  is  a set  of  changes  in  my  consciousness, 
and  not  anything  out  of  it. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  70. 

2.  That  toward  which  an  action  is  directed  and 
which  is  affected  by  it ; that  concerning  which 
an  emotion  or  passion  is  excited.  The  correlates 
of  actions,  of  approach,  recession,  attraction,  repulsion,  at- 
tack, and  the  like  are  termed  objects : as,  the  object  shot  at. 

Those  things  in  ourselves  are  the  only  proper  objects  of 
our  zeal  which,  in  others,  are  the  unquestionable  subjects 
of  our  praises.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much  as  you  please;  but  give 
your  heart  and  hand  to  a worthier  object. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

Other  allegorists  [besides  Bunyan]  have  shown  equal 
ingenuity,  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror, 
of  pity,  and  of  love.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

I say,  such  love  is  never  blind ; but  rather 
Alive  to  every  the  minutest  spot 
Which  mars  its  object.  Browning,  Paracelsus. 

The  object  of  desire  is  in  a sense  never  fully  realised, 
since,  however  great  the  pleasure,  the  mind  can  still  de- 
sire an  increase  or  at  least  a prolongation  of  it. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  PsychoL,  p.  582. 

3.  An  idea  to  the  realization  of  which  action 
is  directed ; purpose ; aim ; end. 

All  Prayers  aim  at  our  own  ends  and  interests,  but  Praise 
proceeds  from  the  pure  Motions  of  Love  and  Gratitude, 
having  no  other  Object  but  the  Glory  of  God. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  67. 

Education  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  character. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  201. 

The  first  object  of  the  true  politician,  as  of  the  true  pa- 
triot, is  to  keep  himself  and  his  party  true,  and  then  to 
look  for  success ; to  keep  himself  and  his  party  pure,  and 
then  to  secure  victory. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  20. 

4.  A thing,  especially  a thing  external  to  the 
mind,  but  spoken  of  absolutely  and  not  as  rela- 
tive to  a subject  or  to  any  action. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travels. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  13. 

There  is  no  speaking  of  objects  but  by  their  names ; but 
the  business  of  giving  them  names  has  always  been  prior 
to  the  true  and  perfect  knowledge  of  their  natures. 
Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi,  1,  note. 

5.  In  gram.:  (a)  A member  of  the  sentence,  a 
substantive  word  or  phrase  or  clause,  imme- 
diately (that  is,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
preposition)  dependent  on  a verb,  as  expressing 
that  on  which  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
is  exerted.  The  object  of  a verb  is  either  direct  or  in- 
direct. A direct  object  receives  the  direct  action  of  the 
verb,  and  is  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case,  so  far  as 
there  is  a distinctive  form  for  that  case,  and  a verb  ad- 
mitting such  an  object  is  called  transitive:  as,  he  saw  me ; 
they  gave  a book ; an  indirect  object  represents  something 
(usually)  to  or  for  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  so  is 
in  the  dative  case,  so  far  as  that  case  is  distinguished  (as 
only  imperfectly  in  English) : thus,  they  gave  her  a book  ; 
I made  the  boy  a coat ; but  in  some  languages  indirect  ob- 
jects of  other  cases  occur.  A direct  object  which  repeats 
in  noun  form  an  idea  involved  in  the  verb  is  called  a cog- 
nate object : as,  I dreamed  a dream;  they  run  a race.  The 
name  factitive  object  is  often  given  to  an  objective  predi- 
cate. See  predicate,  (ft)  A similar  member  of  the 
sentence  dependent  on  a preposition,  i.  e.  join- 
ed by  a preposition  to  the  word  it  limits  or 
qualifies:  as,  he  went  with  me;  a man  of  spirit. 
Such  an  object  is  in  English  always  in  the  accusative  or 
objective  case ; in  other  languages  often  in  other  cases,  as 
genitive,  dative,  ablative.  The  object,  whether  of  a verb 
or  of  a preposition,  is  said  to  be  governed  — that  is,  re- 
quired to  be  of  a particular  case — by  the  verb  or  preposi- 
tion. 

6f.  The  aspect  in  which  a thing  is  presented  to 
notice;  sight;  appearance.  [Rare.] 

He,  advancing  close 
Up  to  the  lake,  past  all  the  rest,  arose 
In  glorious  object.  Chapman. 

The  object  of  our  misery  is  as  an  inventory  to  particular- 
ize their  abundance.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1.  21. 

7.  A deformed  person,  or  one  helpless  from 
bodily  infirmity ; a gazing-stock.  [Colloq.] 

“What!”  roars  Macdonald— “Yon  puir  shaughlin’  in- 
kneed  scray  of  a thing!  Would  ony  Christian  body  even 
yon  bit  object  to  a bonny  sonsie  weel-faured  young  woman 
like  Miss  Catline?”  Lockhart,  Reginald  Dalton,  III.  119. 

8f.  An  obstacle.  [Rare.] 

To  him  that  putteth  not  an  object  or  let  (I  use  the  school- 
men’s words)— that  is  to  say,  to  him  that  hath  no  actual 
purpose  of  deadly  sin,  [the  sacraments]  give  grace,  right- 
eousness, forgiveness  of  sins. 

Becon,  Works,  III.  380.  (Davies.) 
Egoistical,  exterior,  external,  first,  formal,  mate- 
rial, mediate,  etc.,  object.  See  the  adjectives, 
objectable  (ob-jek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  objectable; 
as  object , v .,  + -abl&)  Capable  of  being  made 
or  urged  as  an  objection.  [Rare.] 

It  is  as  objectable  against  all  those  things  which  either 
native  beauty  or  art  affords. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  145, 


objection 

objectation  (ob-jek-ta'shon),  re.  [<  L.  objecta- 
tio(n-),  a reproach,  < objectare,  reproach : see  ob- 
ject.] Reproach  or  cavil;  captious  objection. 

All  the  knotty  questions  of  the  realm  are  referred  to  us, 
and,  when  they  are  discussed  in  the  common  hearing,  each 
of  us,  without  strife  or  objectation,  sharpens  his  wits  to 
speak  well  upon  them. 

Peter  of  Blois  (trans.),  in  Stubbs’s  Medieval  and  Modern 

[Hist,  p.  143. 

object-finder  (ob'jekt-fin'der),  re.  In  micro- 
scopes, a device  to  enable  the  observer  to  fix 
the  position  of  an  object  in  the  slide  under  ex- 
amination, so  that  he  can  find  it  again  at  will. 
It  is  especially  necessary  when  high  powers  are  employed. 
Various  forms  of  finders  have  been  devised ; one  of  the  most 
common  involves  the  use  of  a slide  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  scales,  adjusted  in  connection  with  the  mechani- 
cal stage. 

object-glass  (ob'jekt-glas),  n.  In  a telescope 
or  microscope,  the  lens  which  first  receives  the 
rays  of  light  coming  directly  from  the  object, 
and  collects  them  into  a focus,  where  they  form 
an  image  which  is  viewed  through  the  eyepiece. 
In  the  finest  refracting  telescopes  the  object-glass  consists 
of  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses,  formed  ef  sub- 
stances having  different  dispersive  powers,  and  of  such 
figures  that  the  aberration  of  the  one  may  be  corrected  by 
that  of  the  other.  Ordinarily  the  combination  consists  of 
a convex  lens  of  crown-glass  and  a concave  lens  of  flint- 
glass,  having  focal  lengths  proportional  to  their  disper- 
sive powers.  There  are  many  different  forms  which  ful- 
fil the  condition  indicated,  but  vary  in  the  curves  of  the 
lenses,  their  thickness,  their  relative  position,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  Wbh  the  ordinary  crown-  and  flint- 
glass  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  perfect  achromatism ; with 
the  new  kinds  of  glass  made  at  Jena  a much  more  perfect 
correction  is  possible,  and  it  is  likely  that  as  a result  tele- 
scopes will  soon  be  greatly  improved,  provided  the  glass 
can  be  made  in  pieces  of  sufficient  size  and  satisfactorily 
homogeneous.  See  objective,  n.,  3,  and  cuts  under  micro- 
scope. 

objectification  (ob-jek"'ti-fi-ka'shpn),  re.  [<  ob- 
jectify + -ation  (see  -fication).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  objectifying  or  of  making  objective. 
Also  objectivation. 

The  diminution  or  increase  of  that  which  is  perceived 
(of  course,  unreflectingly)  as  the  area  of  self-assertion,  or 
(if  we  like  the  phrase)  as  “the  objectification  of  the  will,” 
is  essentially  and  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
discomfort  or  pleasure. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  254. 

objectify  (ob-jek'ti-fi),  v.  t pret.  and  pp.  ob- 
jectified, ppr.  objectifying . [<  ML.  objectum , an 
object,  + L.  -ficare,  make : see  object  and 
To  make  objective;  present  as  an  object;  espe- 
cially, to  constitute  as  an  object  of  sense;  give 
form  and  shape  to  as  an  external  object ; ex- 
ternalize. Also  objectivatej  objective. 

Because  it  [mind]  is  bound  to  think  a coexistence  or  se- 
quence, it  objectifies  the  necessity. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  127. 

He  may  be  quite  innocent  of  a scientific  theory  of  vision, 
but  he  objectifies  his  sensations. 

T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 12. 

What  we  start  with  in  the  child  is  the  feeling  of  himself 
affirmed  or  negated  in  this  or  that  sensation ; and  the  next 
step  ...  is  that  the  content  of  these  feelings  is  objecti- 
fied in  things.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  251. 

objection  (ob-jek'shon),  re.  [=  P.  objection  = 
Sp.  objecio'n  - Pg.  objeccao  = It.  obbiezione,  ob- 
jezione,  < LL.  objectio(n-),  a throwing  or  putting 
before,  a reproaching,  ML.  an  objection,  < L. 
objicere,  obicere,  pp.  objectus,  throw  before,  ob- 
ject: see  object,  p.j  1.  The  act  of  objecting  or 
throwing  in  the  way ; the  act  of  resisting  by 
words  spoken  or  written,  by  or  without  stating 
adverse  reasons  or  arguments,  advancing  criti- 
cisms, or  suggesting  difficulties,  etc. 

Objection  ! — Let  him  object  if  he  dare! — No,  no, Mrs. 
Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a 
phrensy  directly.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i 2. 

2.  That  which  is  interposed  or  presented  in  op- 
position ; an  adverse  contention,  whether  by  or 
without  stating  the  opinion,  reason,  or  argu- 
ment on  which  it  is  founded : as,  many  objec- 
tions to  that  course  were  urged ; the  objections 
of  the  defendant  were  overruled. 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

Prove  them,  and  I lie  open  to  the  law. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 158. 
Objections  to  my  general  System 
May  rise  perhaps ; and  I have  mist  them. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

He  [Mr.  Gladstone]  has  no  objections,  he  assures  us,  to 
active  inquiries  into  religious  questions. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

3f.  An  adverse  blow;  sin  attack. 

The  parts  either  not  armed  or  weakly  armed  were  well 
known,  and,  according  to  theknowledge,  should  have  been 
sharply  visited  hut  that  the  answer  was  as  quick  as  the 
objections.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

4t.  Trouble ; care ; cause  of  sorrow  or  anxiety. 

Our  way  is  troublesome,  obscure,  full  of  objection  and 
danger.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  24. 


objection 

General  objection,  in  law , an  objection  interposed  with- 
out at  the  same  time  stating  the  ground  or  reason  for  it. 
= Syn.  2.  Exception,  difficulty,  doubt,  scruple,  cavil,  de- 
^.murrer. 

objectionable  (ob-jek'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  objec- 
tion + -able.]  Capable  of  being  objected  to; 
justly  liable  to  objection;  calling  for  disap- 
proval. 

The  modes  of  manifesting  their  religious  convictions 
which  these  monks  employed  were  so  objectionable  as  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  very  principles  on  which  they  acted. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  231. 

objectionably  (ob-jek'shon-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
objectionable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  be 
liable  to  objection. 

objectist  (ob'jek-tist),  n.  [<  object  4-  - ist .]  An 
adherent  of  the  objective  philosophy  or  doc- 
trine. Eclectic  Rev. 

objectivate  (ob-jek'ti-vat),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp. 
objectivated , ppr.  objectivating.  [<  objective  + 
-ate2.]  Same  as  objectify. 
objectivation  (qb-jek-ti-va'shon),  n.  [<  objecti- 
+vate  + -ion.]  Same  as  objectification. 
objective  (ob-jek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  objectif 
= Sp.  objeiivo  = Pg.  objectivo  = It.  obbiettivo , 
objettivo,  < ML.  objectivus , relating  to  an  object, 
< objection , an  object : see  object , n.  Cf . subjec- 
tive.] I.  a.  If.  As  perceived  or  thought;  in- 
tentional ; ideal ; representative ; phenomenal : 
opposed  to  subjective  or  formal — that  is,  as  in 
its  own  nature.  [This,  the  original  meaning  which  the 
Latin  word  received  from  Duns  Scotus,  about  1300,  almost 
the  precise  contrary  of  that  now  most  usual,  continued 
the  only  one  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  the  most  familial*  in  English  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth.]  . 

Natural  phenomena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They 
are,  therefore,  such  as  we  see  and  perceive  them.  Their 
real  and  objective  natures  are  therefore  the  same.  Berkeley. 

The  faculty  of  the  imagination,  for  example,  and  its 
acts  were  said  to  have  a subjective  existence  in  the  mind ; 
while  its  several  images  or  representations  had,  qua  im- 
ages or  objects  of  consciousness,  only  an  objective.  Again, 
a material  thing,  say  a horse,  qua  existing,  was  said  to 
have  a subjective  being  out  of  the  mind ; qua  conceived 
or  known,  it  was  said  to  have  an  objective  being  in  the  mind. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  Reid’s  Supplementary  Dissertations, 

[note  B.,  § 1. 

Where  or  when  should  we  be  ever  able  to  search  out  all 
the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  knowledge  that  layes  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  universe? 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  156. 
[By  objective  knowledge  was  meant  the  propositions 
known,  opposed  to  formal  or  subjective  knowledge,  the  act 
or  habit  of  knowing.  Such  expressions  probably  led  to 
the  change  of  meaning  of  the  word.] 

2.  Pertaining  or  due  to  the  real  object  of  cog- 
nition; real:  opposed  to  subjective  (pertaining 
or  due  to  the  subject  of  cognition,  namely,  the 
mind).  [This  meaning  of  the  word  nearly  reverses  the 
original  usage ; yet  if  such  passages  as  that  from  Sir  M. 
Hale,  above,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Watts,  below, 
on  the  other,  be  compared,  the  transition  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  easy.  Kant  makes  the  objects  of  experience  to 
be  at  once  real  and  phenomenal ; and  what  he  generally 
means  by  the  objective  character  of  a proposition  is  the 
force  which  it  derives  from  the  thing  itself  compelling 
the  mind,  after  examination,  to  accept  it.  But  occasion- 
ally Kant  uses  objective  to  imply  a reference  to  the  un- 
knowable thing-in-itself  to  which  the  compelling  force  of 
phenomena  is  due.] 

Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly 
true  in  itself;  and  subjective  when  we  are  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  is  in  our 
minds.  Watts , Logic,  ii.  2.  § 8. 

[Thus,  there  is  an  objective  certainty  in  things  that  any 
given  man  will  die ; and  a subjective  certainty  in  his  mind 
of  that  objective  certainty.  ] 

Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from, 
the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject  knowing,  and 
thus  denotes  what  is  real,  in  opposition  to  what  is  ideal— 
what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  ix. 

A form  of  consciousness,  which  we  cannot  explain  as  of 
natural  origin,  is  necessary  to  our  conceiving  an  order  of 
nature,  an  objective  world  of  fact  from  which  illusion  may 
be  distinguished. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 19. 

If  an  exact  objective  measurement  of  the  physical  stim- 
uli is  intrinsically  difficult,  an  exact  subjective  measure- 
ment of  the  sensations  themselves  is  inherently  impossi- 
ble. G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  361. 

The  number  of  vibrations  is  the  objective  characteristic 
of  that  which  we  perceive  subjectively  as  colour. 

Lommel , Light  (trans.),  p.  226. 

3.  Substantive;  self-existent.  [This  rather 
confusing  use  of  the  word  belongs  to  writers 
of  strong  nominalistic  tendencies.] 

Science  . . . agrees  with  common  sense  in  demanding 
a belief  in  real  objective  bodies,  really  known  as  causes  of 
the  various  phenomena  the  laws  and  interrelations  of 
which  it  investigates.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  89. 

The  only  other  thing  in  the  physical  universe  which  is 
conserved  in  the  same  sense  as  matter  is  conserved,  is 
energy.  Hence  we  naturally  consider  energy  as  the  other 
objective  reality  in  the  physical  universe. 

Tait,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  747. 
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4.  Intent,  as  a person,  upon  external  objects  of 
thought,  whether  things  or  persons,  and  not 
watching  one’s  self  and  one’s  ways,  nor  attend- 
ing to  one’s  own  sensations ; setting  forth,  as 
a writing  or  work  of  art,  external  facts  or  im- 
aginations of  such  matters  as  they  exist  or  are 
supposed  to  exist,  without  drawing  attention 
to  the  author’s  emotions,  reflections,  and  per- 
sonality. 

The  only  healthful  activity  of  the  mind  is  an  objective 
activity,  in  which  there  is  as  little  brooding  over  self  as 
possible.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  142. 

The  two  epics  [the  Iliad  and  Odyssey]  appear  on  the  ho- 
rizon of  time  so  purely  objective  that  they  seem  projected 
into  this  visible  diurnal  sphere  with  hardly  a subjective 
trace  adhering  to  them,  and  are  silent  as  the  stars  concern- 
ing their  own  genesis  and  mutual  relation. 

W.  D.  Geddes,  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  ii. 

The  theme  of  his  [Dante’s]  poem  is  purely  subjective, 
modern,  what  is  called  romantic ; but  its  treatment  is  ob- 
jective (almost  to  realism,  here  and  there),  and  it  is  limited 
by  a form  of  classic  severity. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  37. 

5.  In  gram.,  pertaining  to  or  noting  the  object 
of  a transitive  verb,  or  of  a preposition ; form- 
ing or  expressing  a grammatical  object : as,  the 
objective  case;  an  objective  phrase  or  clause. 
Abbreviated  obj — Objective  abstraction,  beati- 
tude, being,  doubt.  See  the  nouns.— Objective  cause, 
the  external  object  which  excites  the  principal  cause  of 
any  effect  to  action ; the  procatarctical  cause. — Objective 
concept,  a concept  conceived  as  constituting  a real  like- 
ness among  the  objects  which  come  under  it:  opposed  to 
a formal  concept,  or  the  concept  regarded  merely  as  a 
function  of  thought.— Objective  end.  ens,  evidence, 
idealism,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Objective  line,  in  persp., 
any  line  drawn  on  the  geometrical  plane  the  representa- 
tion of  which  is  sought  in  the  draft  or  picture.— Objective 
logic,  the  logic  of  objective  thought ; the  general  account 
of  the  process  by  which  the  interaction  of  ideal  elements 
constitutes  the  world.  Hegel.— Objective  method,  the 
inductive  method:  the  method  of  modern  science. — Ob- 
jective philosophy.  Same  as  transcendental  philosophy 
(which  see,  under  philosophy). — Obj  ective  plane,  any 
plane,  situated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  whose  perspec- 
tive representation  is  required.— Objective  point,  (a) 
The  point  or  locality  aimed  at ; the  final  or  ultimate  point 
to  which  or  to  reach  which  one’s  efforts  or  desires  are  di- 
rected; specifically  ( milit .),  the  point  toward  securing 
which  a general  directs  his  operations,  expecting  thereby 
to  obtain  some  decisive  result  or  advantage.  Hence— (&) 
The  ultimate  end  or  aim ; that  toward  the  attainment  of 
which  effort,  strategy,  etc.,  are  directed.— Objective  pow- 
er or  potency,  that  of  a consistent  object  of  thought; 
logical  possibility ; non-existence  combined  with  non-re- 
pugnance to  existence.—  Objective  reality,  the  reference 
of  a concept  to  an  object.— Objective  reason  or  thought, 
in  metaph.,  reason  or  thought  as  existing  not  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  but  as  in  the  real  objects  of  cognition. 

A truly  objective  thought,  far  from  being  merely  ours,  must 
at  the  same  time  be  what  we  have  to  discover  in  things, 
and  in  every  object  of  perception. 

Hegel,  tr.  by  Wallace,  Logic  of  the  Encyclopedia,  § 41. 

Objective  symptoms,  in  med.,  symptoms  which  can 
be  observed  by  the  physician,  as  distinct  from  subjective 
symptoms,  such  as  pain,  which  can  be  directly  observed 
only  by  the  patient. — Objective  truth,  the  agreement  of 
a judgment  with  reality ; material  truth.— Objective  va- 
lidity, applicability  to  the  matter  of  sensation. 

There  therefore  arises  here  a difficulty  which  we  did  not 
meet  with  in  the  field  of  sensibility,  namely  how  subjec- 
tive conditions  of  thought  can  have  objective  validity — 
that  is,  become  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  know- 
ledge of  objects. 

Kant , Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller,  orig. 

[ed.),  p.  89. 

II.  n.  1.  In  Eng.  gram.,  the  objective  case ; 
the  case  used  to  express  the  object  of  a verb  or 
a preposition.  This  case  answers  in  most  of  its  uses 
to  the  accusative  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  is  sometimes  so  called  in  English.  In  nouns 
it  is  never  distinct  in  form  from  the  subjective  or  nomi- 
native; the  only  objectives  having  such  a distinct  form 
are  the  pronominal  case-forms  me,  thee,  him,  her,  us,  them, 
whom,  corresponding  to  the  nominatives  I,  thou,  he,  she, 
we,  they , who  respectively.  Of  these,  her  happens  to  be 
the  same  in  form  as  the  possessive.  When  words  express- 
ing extent  in  space  or  duration  in  time  are  put  in  the  ob- 
jective, they  are  called  adverbial  objectives:  as,  he  ran  a 
mile;  she  sang  an  hour.  Compare  cognate  object,  under 
object,  5.  Abbreviated  obj. 

2.  An  objective  point ; especially,  the  object, 
point,  or  place  to  or  toward  which  a military 
force  is  directing  its  march  or  its  operations. 

In  1864  the  main  objectives  were  Lee’s  and  Johnston’s 
armies,  and  the  critical  point  was  thought  to  be  Rich- 
mond or  Atlanta,  whichever  should  be  longest  held. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  595. 

3.  The  lens,  or  practically  the  combination  of 
lenses,  which  forms  the  object-glass  of  an  op- 
tical instrument,  more  particularly  of  the  mi- 
croscope (see  Object-glass).  Microscope  objectives 
are  generally  named  from  the  focal  length  of  a single  lens 
which  would  have  the  same  magnifying  power.  Tele- 
scope objectives  are  named  from  their  diameters.  Ob- 
jectives of  high  magnifying  power  and  consequently 
of  short  nominal  focal  length  (e.  g.,  less  than  one  half 
an  inch)  are  often  spoken  of  as  high  powers,  in  distinction 
from  the  low  powers,  which  magnify  less  and  have  longer 
nominal  focal  lengths.  Objectives  are  also  characterized 
as  immersion-objectives  or  dry  objectives  according  as  they 
are  used  with  or  without  a drop  of  liquid  between  the  lens 
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and  the  object ; if  the  liquid  has  sensibly  the  same  refrac- 
tive power  as  the  glass  of  thelens,  the  system  is  called  homo- 
geneous immersion.  (See  immersion,  5.)  The  properties  of 
an  objective  which  determine  its  value  for  practical  work 
are — definition  or  defining  power,  depending  upon  its  free- 
dom from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  which  should 
be  accompanied  by  flatness  of  field ; penetration,  the  power 
of  bringing  parts  of  the  object  at  different  levels  into  focus 
at  once;  resolving  power,  the  ability  (depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  aperture  and  the  definition)  to  exhibit  the  mi- 
nute details  of  structure,  as  the  lines  on  a diatom  frustule 
(see  test-object) ; working  distance,  which  is  the  space  sepa- 
rating the  lens  and  the  object  when  the  latter  is  in  focus. 
These  properties  are  in  some  degree  antagonistic : thus,  an 
increase  in  the  aperture,  and  hence  of  the  resolving  power, 
is  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  the  working  distance.  The 
aperture  of  an  objective  is  often  measured  by  the  angle  of 
the  cone  of  rays  which  it  admits,  and  is  then  called  angu- 
lar aperture.  Since,  however,  this  angle  varies  according 
as  it  is  used  as  a dry,  water-immersion,  or  homogeneous- 
immersion  objective,  a common  measure  is  obtained,  as 
proposed  by  Abbe,  by  taking  the  product  of  the  half-angle 
into  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  employed  ; this 
is  called  the  numerical  aperture  (sometimes  written  N.  A.). 
Thus,  for  the  maximum  air-angle  of  180°,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a water-angle  of  97°  31'  and  a balsam-angle  of  82°  17', 
the  numerical  aperture  is  unity,  while  for  the  respective 
angles  of  60°  (air),  44°  10'  (water),  38°  24'  (balsam),  it  is  0.5. 
Again,  a numerical  aperture  of  1.33  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  water-angle  of  180°  and  a balsam-angle  of  122°6'. 
—Endomersion-obj  ective,  a form  of  objective,  or  object- 
glass,  devised  by  Zeuger,  in  which  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion is  removed  by  the  employment  of  a liquid  (as  a mix- 
ture of  ethereal  and  fatty  oils)  placed  between  the  sepa- 
rate lenses. 

objectively  (ob-jek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  objec- 
tive manner;  as  an  outward  or  external  thing. 

Activity,  objectively  regarded,  is  impulse  or  tendency. 

R.  Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  184. 

objectiveness  (ob-jek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  relation  of  being  objective. 

Is  there  such  a motion  or  objectiveness  of  external  bodies 
which  produceth  light? 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  1. 

objectivism  (ob-jek'ti-vizm),  n.  [<  objective  + 
-ism.]  1.  Inp/iitas.,  the  tendency  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  objective  elements  of  cogni- 
tion; especially,  the  doctrine  that  knowledge 
of  the  non-ego  takes  precedence  in  time,  in 
logical  sequence,  and  in  order  of  importance 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  ego. — 2.  The  charac- 
ter, in  a work  of  art  or  in  its  author,  of  being 
objective,  in  the  sense  of  dramatic,  presenting 
things  as  they  are  and  persons  as  they  seem  to 
themselves  and  to  one  another, 
objectivistic  (ob-jek-ti-vis'tik),  a.  [<  objective 
+ -ist  + -ic.]  Partaking  of  objectivism,  in 
either  sense — Objectivistic  logic.  See  subjectivistic 
j'logic,  under  logic. 

objectivity  (ob-jek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  objectivity 
= Sp.  objetividad  = Pg.  object ividade,  < ML. 
*objectivita(t-)s,<  objectivus , objective:  see  objec- 
tive.] The  property  or  state  of  being  objective, 
in  any  sense  of  that  word ; externality ; exter- 
nal reality;  universal  validity;  absorption  in 
external  objects.  See  objective,  a. 

The  Greek  philosophers  alone  found  little  want  of  a 
term  precisely  to  express  the  abstract  notion  of  objectivity 
in  its  indeterminate  universality,  which  they  could  apply, 
as  they  required  it,  in  any  determinate  relation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  (in  Reid),  Supplementary  Dissertations, 

[note  B,  i. 

Preponderant  objectivity  seems  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  consciousness,  and  the  subjective  at- 
titude does  not  become  habitual  till  later  in  life. 

H.  Sid g wick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  41. 

The  secret  of  the  objectivity  of  phenomena,  and  their  con- 
nection as  parts  of  one  world,  must  obviously  be  sought, 
not  without  but  within,  not  in  what  is  simply  given  to 
the  mind  but  in  what  is  produced  by  it. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  198. 

Intense  objectivity  of  regards,  as  in  a race  or  an  engross- 
ing operation,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  unconsciousness, 
but  it  is  the  maximum  of  energy  with  the  minimum  of 
consciousness.  A.  Bain,  Mind,  XII.  578. 

objectivize  (ob-jek'ti-viz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
objectivized , ppr.  objectivizing.  [<  objective  + 
- ize .]  To  render  objective;  place  before  tbe 
mind  as  an  object;  objectify. 

The  word  is  one  by  which  the  disciple  objectivizes  his  own 
feelings.  Bushnell. 

objectize  (ob'jek-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  objec - 
tized,  ppr.  objectizing.  [<  object,  n.,  + -ize.] 
Same  as  objectify.  Coleridge. 
objectless  (ob'jekt-les),  a.  [<  object , n .,  + -less.] 
Having  no  object ; purposeless ; aimless. 

Strangers  would  wonder  what  I am  doing,  lingering  here 
at  the  sign-post,  evidently  objectless  and  lost. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxviii. 

object-lesson  (ob'jekt-les//n),  n.  A lesson  in 
which  instruction  is  communicated,  or  a subject 
made  clear,  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the  object 
to  be  described,  or  a representation  of  it. 
object-object  (ob'jekt-ob,/jekt),  n.  An  object 
of  knowledge  different  from  mind.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 
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objector  (gb-jek'tgr),  n.  [<  LL.  objector,  an  ac- 
cuser (ML.  also  aii  objector  ?),  < L.  objicere,  obi- 
cere,  object,  accuse:  see  object,  v.]  One  who 
objects  or  interposes  an  adverse  opinion,  reason, 
or  argument ; one  who  is  unwilling  to  receive 
and  abide  by  a proposition,  decision,  or  argu- 
ment advanced,  or  offers  opposing  opinions, 
arguments,  or  reasons. 

object-soul  (ob'jekt-sol),  n.  In  anthropology,  a 
soul  or  vital  principle  believed  by  many  barba- 
rous tribes  to  animate  lifeless  objects,  and  gen- 
erally imagined  as  of  a phantom-like,  attenu- 
ated materiality,  rather  than  as  of  a purely  spir- 
itual character. 

The  doctrine  of  object-souls,  expanding  into  the  general 
doctrine  of  spirits  conveying  influence  through  material 
objects,  becomes  the  origin  of  Fetichism  and  idolatry. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  56. 

object-staff  (ob'jekt-staf),  n.  In  surv.,  a level- 
ing-staff. 

object-teaching  (ob'jekt-te,/ching),  n.  A mode 
of  teaching  in  which  objects  themselves  are 
made  the  subject  of  lessons,  tending  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  observing  and  reasoning  pow- 
ers. See  object-lesson. 

objectualt  (gb-jek'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  objectus  ( ob - 
jectu-),  object  (see  object,  n.),  + -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  that  which  is  without;  external;  objec- 
tive; sensible. 

Thus  far  have  we  taken  a literal  survey  of  the  text  [2 
Cor.  vi.  16J  concerning  the  material  temple,  external  or 
objectual  idols,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  agreement. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  290.  (Davies.) 

objicient  (ob-jis'i-ent),  n.  [<  L.  objicien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  objicere,  obicere,  object : see  object .]  One 
who  objects;  an  objector;  an  opponent.  Card. 
Wiseman.  [Rare.] 

objuration  (ob-jo-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ob- 
juratio(n-),  < objurare,  bind  by  an  oath : see  ob- 
jure.'] The  act  of  binding  by  oath.  Bramhall. 
objure  (ob-jor'),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  objured, 
ppr.  objuring.  [=  OP.  objurer,  < LL.  objurare, 
bind  by  an  oath,  < L.  ob,  before,  +jurare,  swear, 
make  oath : seejurate,jury.]  To  swear.  [Rare.] 

As  the  people  only  laughed  at  him.  he  cried  the  louder 
and  more  vehemently ; nay,  at  last  began  objuring , foam- 
ing, imprecating.  Carlyle,  Misc. , I.  353.  (Davies.) 

objurgate  (gb-jer'gat),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.oZywr- 
gated,  ppr.  objurgating.  [<  L.  objurgatus,  pp. 
of  objurgare,  chide,  scold,  blame,  < ob,  before, 
against,  + jurgare,  chide,  scold,  and  lit.  (LL.) 
sue  at  law,  < jus  ( jur -),  right,  law,  + agere, 
drive,  pursue : see  agent.]  To  chide ; reprove. 

Command  all  to  do  their  duty.  Command,  but  not  ob- 
jurgate. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  168. 

objurgation  (ob-jer-ga'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  objurga- 
tion = It.  objurgazione,  < L.  objurgatio{n-),  a chid- 
ing, reproof,  < objurgare,  chide : see  objurgate.] 
The  act  of  objurgating,  or  chiding  by  way  of 
censure;  reproof;  reprehension 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to  pass 
by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are  all  interrogations, 
objurgations,  and  reprehensions,  and  expostulations? 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

He  will  try  to  soothe  him,  and  win  him,  if  he  can,  to  re- 
consider and  retract  so  grievous  an  objurgation. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  405. 

objurgatory  (gb-j6r'ga-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  objurga- 
toire,  < L.  objurgatorius',  chiding,  < objurgator, 
one  who  chides,  < objurgare,  chide : see  objur- 
gate.] Having  the  character  of  an  objurgation ; 
containing  censure  or  reproof ; culpatory. 

How  Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  Subject,  yet 
commonly  they  are  either  Narratory,  Objurgatory,  Conaola- 
tory,  Monitory,  or  Congratulatory.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

oblanceolate  (ob-lan'se-o-lat),  a.  [<  ob-  + lan- 
ceolate.] In  hot.,  shaped  like  a lance-point  re- 
versed — that  is,  having  the  tapering  point  next 
the  leafstalk : said  of  certain  leaves.  See  lan- 
ceolate. 

oblate  (ob-lat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  oblated,  ppr. 
oblating.  [<  L.  oblatus,  pp.  of  obferre,  offerrc, 
present,  offer,  devote:  see  offer.]  If.  To  offer; 
present;  propose. 

Both  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  with 
much  penurye  and  extreme  famyne,  were  coacted  to  ren- 
der the  cytie  vpon  reasonable  conditions  to  them  by  the 
I'renche  Kyng  sent  and  oblated.  Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  81. 

2.  To  offer  as  an  oblation;  devote  to  the  service 
of  God  or  of  the  church.  Bev.  0.  Shipley. 
oblate  (ob-lat'  or  ob'lat),  n.  [1.  = P.  oblat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  oblato,  \ ML.  oblatus,  an  oblate,  i.  e. 
a secular  person  devoted,  with  his  belongings, 
to  a particular  monastery  or  service,  < L.  ob- 
latus, pp.,  offered,  devoted:  see  oblate,  v.  2.  = 
OF.  oublee,  ublee,  oblie,  an  offering,  altar-bread, 
a cake,  wafer,  P.  oublie  (>  Sp.  oblea),  a wafer 
(see  oble),  = Sp.  Pg.  oblada,  an  offering  of 
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bread,  oblata,  an  offering,  = It.  oblata,  < ML. 
oblata,  an  offering,  tribute,  esp.  an  offering  of 
bread,  altar-bread,  a cake,  wafer,  fern,  of  L.  ob- 
latus,offered:  seeabove.]  1.  In  the  Rom.  Gath. 
Ch.,  a secular  person  devoted  to  a monastery, 
but  not  under  its  vows.  Specifically-  (a)  One  who 
devoted  himself,  his  dependents,  and  estates  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  monastery  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a 
kind  of  lay  brother. 

One  Master  Guccio  and  his  wife,  Mina,  who  had  given 
themselves  as  oblates,  with  all  their  property,  to  the  church 
[at  Siena],  devoting  themselves  and  their  means  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  work. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  151. 

(b)  A child  dedicated  by  his  or  her  parents  to  a monastic 
life,  and  therefore  held  in  monastic  discipline  and  domi- 
cile. 

Born  of  humble  parents,  who  offered  him  [Suger],  in  his 
early  youth,  as  an  oblate  at  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  he  had 
been  bred  in  the  schools  of  the  abbey. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  768. 

(c)  One  who  assumed  the  cowl  in  immediate  anticipation 
of  death,  (d)  One  of  a congregation  of  secular  priests  who 
do  not  bind  themselves  by  monastic  vows.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  or  Oblates  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose  was  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Milan 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo ; that  of 
the  Oblates  of  Italy  was  founded  at  Turin  in  1816 ; and  that 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  founded  in  the  south  of 
France  in  1815,  was  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1848. 
(e)  One  of  a community  of  women  engaged  in  religious  and 
charitable  work.  Such  communities  are  the  oblates  found- 
ed by  St.  Francesca  of  Rome  about  1433,  and  the  Oblate  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  a sisterhood  of  colored  women  founded 
at  Baltimore  in  1825  for  the  education  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  colored  women. 

2.  Eccles.,  a loaf  of  uneonsecrated  bread  pre- 
pared for  use  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist ; altar-bread.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  distinct  information,  oblates  have  been  circular 
in  form,  of  moderate  thickness,  and  marked  with  a cross 
or  crosses.  In  the  Western  Church  they  are  unleavened, 
reduced  in  size,  and  commonly  known  as  altar-breads, 
or,  especially  after  consecration,  as  hosts.  In  the  Anglican 
Church  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  loaves  of  ordinary  size 
and  form  was  permitted  at  the  Reformation,  and  became 
the  prevalent  though  not  exclusive  use.  The  Greek  Church 
uses  a circular  oblate  of  leavened  bread,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a square  projection  called  the  Holy  Lamb.  This 
projecting  part  alone  is  consecrated,  and  the  remainder 
serves  for  the  an tidoron.— Oblate  roll,  in  Eng.  hist.,  the 
account  kept  in  the  exchequer,  particularly  in  the  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.,  of  old  debts  due  to  the  king  and 
of  gifts  made  to  him. 

oblate  (ob-lat'),  a . [<  L.  oblatus , taken  in  sense 
of  ‘spread  out,’  namely,  at  tbe  sides  of  tbe 
sphere,  pp.  of  obferre , offerre , bring  forward, 
present,  offer:  see  offer.]  In  geom .,  flattened 
at  tbe  poles : said  of  a figure  generated  by  tbe 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis: 
as,  tbe  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  See  prolate. 

oblateness  (ob-lat'nes),  n.  Tbe  condition  of 
being  oblate  or  flattened  at  the  poles. 

oblation  (ob-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  oblation  = Sp. 
oblacion  = Pg.  oblaqao  = It.  oblazione , < LL.  ob- 
latio(n  ),  an  offering,  presenting,  gift,  present, 
< L.  oblatus , pp.  of  obferre , offerre , present, 
offer:  see  oblate , v .,  and  offer .]  1.  The  act  of 
offering.  Specifically,  eccles. : (a)  The  donation  by  the 
laity  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharist,  and  of  other 
gifts  or  of  contributions  in  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  divine  worship  and  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and 
the  poor.  In  the  early  church  the  bread  and  wine  were 
given  by  members  of  the  congregation  to  the  deacon  be- 
fore the  liturgy,  and  offered  by  the  priest  on  the  altar; 
later  this  custom  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  other  gifts  were 
presented  at  or  just  before  the  offertory.  The  Greek 
church  has  a special  preparation  of  the  elements  in  the 
office  of  prothesis  (see  prothesis),  before  the  liturgy.  (6) 
The  offering  or  presenting  to  God  upon  the  altar  of  the  un- 
consecrated bread  and  wine ; the  offertory,  (c)  The  solemn 
offering  or  presentation  in  memorial  before  God  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  sacramentally  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  is  called  the  great  oblation,  in  distinction  from 
the  lesser  oblation  or  offertory.  The  great  oblation  forms 
the  second  part  of  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  first  part 
being  the  words  of  institution,  or  the  consecration  in  the 
stricter  sense.  In  the  Oriental  liturgies,  in  the  Scotch 
communion  office  of  1764,  and  in  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  great  oblation  is  succeeded  by  the 
invocation  or  epiclesis. 

The  earliest  theory  of  Liturgies  recognised  three  dis- 
tinct Oblations  in  the  Holy  Action. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  339. 

(d)  The  whole  office  of  holy  communion ; the  eucharist. 

2.  In  Rom.  law  (oblatio),  a mode  of  extinguish- 
ment for  debt  by  tbe  tender  of  tbe  precise 
amount  due.  It  had  to  be  followed,  in  Roman  and 
French  law,  in  order  to  become  an  effectual  tender,  by 
depositio,  or  consignation  into  the  hand  of  a public  officer. 
Holland. 

3.  Anything  offered  or  presented ; an  offering; 
a gift. 

Take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxv. 

I could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a better  oblation 
than  of  some  treatise. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  5. 
Specifically — 4.  Anything  offered  or  presented 
in  worship ; an  offering  or  sacrifice ; especially, 
eccles. , a eucbaristic  offering  or  donation;  usu- 
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ally  in  tbe  plural,  tbe  eucharistic  elements  or 
other  offerings  at  the  eucharist. 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  Isa.  i.  13. 

Purification  was  accompanied  with  an  oblation,  some- 
thing was  to  be  given ; a lamb,  a dove,  a turtle ; all  em- 
blems of  mildness.  Donne,  Sermons,  viii. 

A few  Years  after,  K.  Lewis  of  France  comes  into  Eng- 
land of  purpose  to  visit  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas ; where, 
having  paid  his  Vows,  he  makes  Oblations  with  many  rich 
Presents.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 

This  oblation  of  an  heart  fixed  with  dependence  on  and 
affection  to  him  is  the  most  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay 
him,  the  foundation  of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all  reli- 
gion. Locke,  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

5.  In  canon  law,  anything  offered  to  God  and 
tbe  church,  whether  movables  or  immovables. 

The  name  of  Oblations,  applied  not  only  hfere  to  those 
small  and  petit  payments  which  yet  are  a part  of  the  min- 
ister’s right  but  also  generally  given  unto  all  such  allow- 
ances as  serve  for  their  needful  maintenance,  is  both  an- 
cient and  convenient.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  74. 

oblationert  (ob-la'shon-6r),  n.  [<  oblation  + 
-er1.]  1.  One  who  makes  an  oblation  or  offer- 

ing. 

He  presents  himself  an  oblationer  before  the  Almighty. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  423. 

2.  The  church  official  who  receives  oblations. 

oblatratet  (ob-la'trat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  oblatratusy 
pp.  of  oblatrare , bark  at,  < ob,  before,  + latrare , 
bark:  see  latrate.]  To  bark  at;  snarl  at;  rail 
against.  Cockeram. 

oblatrationf  (ob-la-tra'slion),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ob- 
latratio(n~),  < oblatrare,  bark  at : see  oblatrate.] 
Barking;  snarling;  quarrelsome  or  captions 
objection  or  objections. 

The  apostle  feares  none  of  these  currish  oblatrations ; 
but  contemning  all  impotent  misacceptions,  calls  them 
what  he  finds  them,  a froward  generation. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lords. 

oblet,  obleyt.  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  oblee,  oublee , oblie 
(F.  oublie),  < ML.  oblata , an  offering : see  ob- 
late, n.~\  The  bread  prepared  for  the  eucha- 
rist; an  oblate.  Also  obeley. 

Ne  Jhesu  was  nat  the  oble 
That  reysed  was  at  the  sacre. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  66.  (HaUiweU.) 

oblectatet  (ob-lek'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obleciatus , 
pp.  of  oblectare , delight,  please,  < ob,  before,  + 
lactare,  freq.  of  lacere,  allure.  Cf.  delight , de- 
lectation.'] To  delight;  please  highly.  Cotgrave. 

oblectationt  (ob-lek-ta'shon),  ??.  [<  OF.  oblecta - 
tion , < L.  oblectatio{n -),  a delighting,  < oblectare , 
delight:  see  oblectate.']  The  act  of  pleasing 
highly;  delight. 

The  third  in  oblectation  and  fruition  of  pleasures  and 
wanton  pastimes.  Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1577).  (Nares.) 

obleyt,  n.  See  oble. 

obligable  (ob'li-ga-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *obligabi- 
lis,  < obligare,  bincl,  oblige : see  oblige.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  held  to  the  performance  of  what 
has  been  undertaken ; true  to  a promise  or  con- 
tract ; trustworthy  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

The  main  difference  between  people  seems  to  be  that 
one  man  can  come  under  obligations  on  which  you  can 
rely  — is  obligable— and  another  is  not. 

Emerson,  Complete  Prose  Works,  II.  463. 

obligant  (ob'li-gant),  n.  [<  L.  obligan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  obligare , bind :”  see  obligate , oblige.]  In  Scots 
law , one  who  binds  himself  by  a legal  tie  to  pay 
or  perform  something  to  or  for  another  person. 

obligate  (ob'li-gat),  v.  £.;  pret.  and  pp. obligated, 
ppr.  obligating.  [<  L.  obligatus,  pp.  of  obligare , 
bind,  oblige:  see  oblige.]  1.  To  bind  by  legal 
or  moral  tie,  as  by  oath,  indenture,  or  treaty ; 
bring  under  legal  or  moral  obligation ; hold  to 
some  specific  act  or  duty;  pledge. 

Every  person  not  having  a greater  annual  revenue  in 
land  than  one  hundred  pence  was  obligated  to  have  in  his 
possession  a bow  and  arrows. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  116. 
That ’s  your  true  plan.  To  obligate 
The  present  ministers  of  state. 

Churchill,  The  Ghost,  iv. 

This  oath  he  himself  explains  as  obligating,  not  merely 
to  a passive  compliance  with  the  statutory  enactments, 
but  to  an  active  maintenance  of  their  authority. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton . 

Suppose  . . . that  Colombia  had  obligated  herself  to  the 
company  to  allow  such  vessels  to  pass. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  207. 

2.  To  place  under  obligation  in  any  way,  as  on 
account  of  continued  favors  or  repeated  acts 
of  kindness;  make  beholden  or  indebted ; con- 
strain by  considerations  of  duty,  expediency, 
courtesy,  etc.  [Chiefly^colloq.  for  oblige .] 

I am  sorry,  sir,  I am  obligated  to  leave  you. 

Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  i.  1. 

They  [the  trees]  feel  obligated  to  follow  the  mode,  and 
come  out  in  a new  suit  of  green. 

Thackeray,  Early  and  Late  Papers,  Men  and  Coats. 
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obligate  fob'li-gat),  a.  [XL-  obUqatus.vv-.  see  Pure  obligation,  in  .Scots-  law,  an  absolute  obligation  al- 
obligate  v.]  Constrained  or  bound ; having  of  euforceable'=  Syu' 

necessity  a particular  character,  or  restricted  obligational  (ob-li-ga'shon-al),  a.  [<  obliga- 
to a particular  course.  tio°+  _alj  Obligatory. " “ 

OWfyate  parasites-thatis,  species  to  which  a parasitic  There  are  three  ciasses  of  reSembling  features  which 

I'eu.om'ilu  8penSaWe  f0r  trS^iS?  tb„eir\  exist  between  the  adult  and  the  child.  I.  ’1  he  unavoida- 

*velopment.  i>6  Bafjp,  Jiungi  (trans.),  p.  S56.  ble  jj  The  criminal.  . . . III.  The  obligational. 

obligation  (ob-li-ga'shon),  n.  [<  F.  obligation  . Biblical  Museum,  p.  324. 

= Sp.  obligacion  = Pg.'obrigaqao  = It.  obbliga-  obligative  (ob'li-ga-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  obligati/; 
zione,  < L.  obligatio(n-),  a binding,  an  engage-  as  obligate  + -ire.]"  Implying  obligation, 
ment  or  pledging,  a bond,  obligation,  < obligare , With  must  and  ought  (to)  we  make  forms  which  may 

bind,  oblige : see  obligate,  oblige .]  1.  The  con-  be  called  obligative,  'implying  obligation’ : thus,  I must 

straining  power  or  authoritative  character  of  a Bive. 1 ought  to  give.  Whitney,  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  122. 
duty,  a moral  precept,  a civil  law,  or  a promise  obligativeness  (ob'li-ga-tiv-nes),  n.  The  char- 
or  contract  voluntarily  made ; action  upon  the  acter  of  being  obligatory.  Norris,  Christian 
will  by  a sense  of  moral  constraint.  Law  Asserted  (1678). 

For  to  make  oure  obligacioun  and  bond  as  strong  as  it  0blig3.t0,  a,  and  n.  See  obbligato . 
liketh  unto  youre  goodnesse.  that  we  mowe  fulfills  the  obligatorily  (ob'li-ga-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  an  obli- 
wUle  of  you  and  of  my  lord  MeUbee^  ^ MeUbeu8  gatory  manner ; by  obligation. 

The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids  bound  bo‘h  for  himself  eandhis  sue- 

A gory  emulation  ’twixt  us  twain.  ces801 8*  * 0X61  martyrs,  p.  aju. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 122.  obligatoriness  (ob'li-ga-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
The  very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obliga-  or  quality  of  being  obligatory. 

obligatory  (ob'li-ga-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  obligatoire 
= Bp.  abligatorio  = Pg.  obrigatorio  = It.  obbli- 
gatorio , < LL.  obligatorius,  binding,  < L.  obligare , 
bind,  oblige:  see  obligate , oblige .]  Imposing 
obligation ; binding  in  law  or  conscience ; im- 
posing duty;  requiring  performance  of  or  for- 
bearance from  some  act : followed  by  on  before 
the  person,  formerly  by  to. 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively, 
but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes  and 
states.  Bacon. 

As  long  as  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obedience  is  due. 

Jcr.  Taylor , Holy  Living. 
If  this  patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  contrary  to  acts 
of  parliament,  and  therefore  void.  Swift. 

When  an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatory  the  indispensable 
means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and  obligatory. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  150. 

obligatum  (ob-li-ga'tum),  n.  [<  ML.  obligatum, 
neut.  of  L.  obligatus,  obligate:  see  obligate,  a.] 
The  proposition  which  a scholastic  disputant 
is  under  an  obligation  to  admit.  See  obliga- 
tion, 6. 

oblige  (o-blij';  formerly  also  o-blej',  after  the 
F.),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obliged,  ppr.  obliging. 
[<  ME.  obligen,  usually  oblishe,  oblisshen,  etc., 
< OF.  obliger,  F.  obliger  = Sp.  obligar  = Pg. 
obrigar  = It.  obbligare,  < L.  obligare,  hind  or  tie 
around,  bind  together,  bind,  put  under  moral  or 
legal  obligation,  < ob,  before,  about,  + ligare, 
bind:  see  ligament.']  It.  To  bind ; attach ; de- 
vote. 

Lord,  to  thy  seruice  I oblissh  me,  with  all  myn  herte  holy. 

York  Plays,  p.  116. 

Zani  . . . was  met  by  th4  Pope  and  saluted  in  this  man- 
ner : Here  take,  oh  Zani,  this  ring  of  gold,  and,  by  giving 
it  to  the  Sea,  oblige  it  unto  thee.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 
Admit  he  promis’d  love, 

Oblig'd  himself  by  oath  to  her  you  plead  for. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  iii.  3. 


turn.  D.  Stewart,  Outlines  of  Aloral  Philosophy,  vi.,4. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  axiom  that  all  property,  and 
especially  all  Tithe  property,  is  held  under  a moral  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  parishes 
from  which  it  accrues. 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  279. 
The  whole  phraseology  of  obligation , in  short,  upon  He- 
donistic principles  can  best  be  explained  by  a theory  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Hobbes,  and  which  in 
Plato’s  time  was  represented  by  the  dictum  of  certain 
Sophists  that  “Justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger.” 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § '347. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  bound ; that  which  one 
is  bound  or  obliged  to  do,  especially  by  moral 
or  legal  claims ; a duty. 

A thousand  pounds  a year  for  pure  respect! 

No  ocher  obligation  ! By  my  life, 

That  promises  moe  thousands. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3.  96. 
“The  cultivation  of  the  soil,”  we  are  told,  “is  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  nature  on  mankind.” 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  70. 
Inasmuch  as  rights  and  obligations  are  correlative,  there 
is  an  obligation  lying  on  every  state  to  respect  the  rights 
of  every  other,  to  abstain  from  all  injury  and  wrong  to- 
wards it,  as  well  as  towards  its  subjects.  These  obliga- 
tions are  expressed  in  international  law. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 117. 

3f.  A claim ; a ground  of  demanding. 

Duke  William  having  the  Word  of  Edward,  and  the  Oath 
of  Harold,  had  sufficient  Obligations  to  expect  the  King- 
dom. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  22. 

4.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  bound  or  morally 
constrained  by  gratitude  to  requite  benefits; 
moral  indebtedness. 

He  sayd  he  wolde  pardon  them  of  all  their  trespaces, 
and  woulde  quite  them  of  the  gret  somme  of  money,  that 
they  wer  bound  vnto  hym  by  oblygacion  of  olde  tyme. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I xlvi. 
To  the  poore  and  miserable  her  loss  was  irreparable,  for 
there  was  no  degree  but  had  some  obligation  to  her  mem- 
orie.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  9,  1678. 

5.  In  law : (a)  A bond  containing  a penalty, 
with  a condition  annexed,  for  payment  of  money, 
performance  of  covenants,  or  the  like : some- 
times styled  a writing  obligatory.  By  some  mod- 
ern English  jurists  the  word  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  legal  duty  generally. 

He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  101. 

(b)  In  Horn.  lawf  the  juridical  relation  between 
two  or  more  persons  m virtue  of  which  one  can 
compel  the  other  to  do  or  not  to  do  a certain 
act  which  has  a monetary  value,  or  can  at  least 
be  measured  by  a monetary  standard,  it  might 
arise  out  of  d lict  as  well  as  out  of  contract.  The  word 
is  used  as  well  to  designate  the  right  as  the  correspond- 
ing duty. 

6.  In  medieval  schools,  a rule  of  disputation 
by  which  the  opponent  was  bound  to  admit  any 
premise,  not  involving  a contradiction,  beg- 
ging of  the  question,  or  other  fallacy,  which 
the  respondent  might  propose.  Disputation,  as  a 
game  for  teaching  logic,  was  a principal  part  of  the  scho- 
lastic exercises,  and  perhaps  may  still  be  so  in  some  coun- 
tries. A master  presided,  and  after  a sufficient  time  de- 
cided in  favor  of  one  of  the  disputants,  who  was  then 
obliged  to  give  his  adversary  a great  thwack  with  a wood- 
en instrument.  Modern  writers  sometimes  speak  of  any 
rule  of  scholastic  disputation  as  an  obligation. — Acces- 
sory, conditional,  conventional,  correal,  etc.,  obli- 
gations. See  the  adjectives.— Days  of  obligation 
eccles.),  days  on  which  everyone  is  expected  to  abstain  from 
secular  occupations  and  to  attend  divine  service.— Natu- 
ral, obediential,  etc. . obligations.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Of  obligation,  obligatory : said  especially  of  an  ob- 
servance commanded  by  the  church : as,  it  is  of  obligation 
to  communicate  at  Easter. 

There  is  properly  only  one  Moslem  pilgrimage  of  obliga- 
tion, that  to  Mecca,  which  still  often  draws  an  annual  con- 
tingent of  from  70,000  to  80,000  pilgrims. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  93. 
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Privateers  are  not  obliged  to  any  Ship,  hut  free  to  go 
ashore  where  they  please,  or  to  go  into  any  other  Ship  that 
will  entertain  them,  only  paying  for  their  Provision. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  31. 

2.  To  bind,  constrain,  or  compel  by  any  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  legal  force  or  influence;  place 
under  the  obligation  or  necessity  (especially 
moral  necessity)  of  doing  some  particular  thing 
or  of  pursuing  some  particular  course. 

I wol  to  yo w oblige  me  to  deye.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1414. 

O,  ten  times  faster  Venus’  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love’s  bonds  new-made  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  fai.h  unforfeited  ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V , ii.  C.  7. 

This  Virtue  especially  was  commended  in  him,  and  he 
would  often  say  That  even  God  himself  was  obliged  by  his 
Word.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  34. 

Wherto  I neither  oblige  the  belief  of  oilier  person,  nor 
over  hastily  subscribe  mine  own.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

That  way  [toward  the  southern  quarter  of  the  world! 
the  Musselmans  are  obliged  to  set  their  faces  when  they 
Pray,  in  reverence  to  the  Tomb  of  their  Prophet. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  14. 

I will  instance  one  opinion  which  I look  upon  every  man 
obliged  in  conscience  to  quit. 

Swift,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

3.  To  lay  under  obligation  of  gratitude,  etc., 
by  some  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness ; hence,  to 
gratify;  serve;  do  a service  to  or  confer  a favor 
upon ; be  of  service  to ; do  a kindness  or  good 
turn  to : as,  kindly  oblige  me  by  shutting  the 
door ; in  the  passive,  to  be  indebted. 

They  are  able  to  oblige  the  Prince  of  their  Country  by 
lending  him  money.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  55. 

I would  sustain  alone 

The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee ; rather  die 
Deserted  than  oblige  thee  with  a fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  980. 
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Free.  Deny  you!  they  cannot.  All  of  ’em  have  been 
your  intimate  Friends. 

Man.  No,  they  have  been  People  only  I have  oblig'd  par- 
ticularly. Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

Dreading  e’en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 

And  so  obliging  that  he  ne’er  obliged. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  1.  20& 
[The  diamond]  is  oblig'd  to  Darkness  for  a Ray 
That  would  be  more  Opprest  than  Help’d  by  Day. 

Cowley,  To  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Yet,  in  a feast,  the  epicure  holds  himself  not  more  obliged 
to  the  cook  for  the  venison  than  to  the  physician  who 
braces  his  stomach  to  enjoy.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

= Syn.  2.  To  force,  coerce.— 3.  To  serve,  accommodate. 

obligee  (ob-li-je'),  n.  [<  F.  oblige,  pp.  of  obliger, 
oblige:  see  oblige.]  One  to  whom  another  is 
bound,  or  the  person  to  whom  a bond  or  writ- 
ing obligatory  is  given ; in  general,  one  who  is 
placed  under  any  obligation. 

Ther ’s  not  an  art  but  ’tis  an  obligee. 

Nuptialls  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (1654).  ( Nares .) 
Ireland,  the  obligee,  might  have  said,  “What  security 
have  I for  receiving  ihe  balance  due  to  me  after  you  are 
paid?”  Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  170. 

obligement  (o-bllj 'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  oblige - 
ment , < LL.  obligamentum , a bond,  obligation, 

< L.  obligare , bind,  oblige:  see  oblige .]  If.  Ob- 
ligation. 

I will  not  resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  di- 
vine or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me. 

Milton,  Education. 

2.  A favor  conferred. 

Let  this  fair  princess  hut  one  minute  stay, 

A look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  L 2. 

obliger  (o-bll'jer),  n.  One  who  obliges. 

It  is  the  natural  property  of  the  same  heart,  to  be  a gen- 
tle interpreter,  which  is  so  noble  an  obliger. 

Sir  M.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  453. 

obliging  (o-bli'jing),  p.  a.  Having  a disposition 
to  oblige  or  confer  favors ; ready  to  do  a good 
turn  or  to  be  of  service:  as,  an  obligin g neigh- 
bor ; hence,  characteristic  of  one  who  is  ready 
to  do  a favor;  accommodating;  kind;  com- 
plaisant: as,  an  obliging  disposition. 

She  . . . affected  this  obliging  carriage  to  her  inferiors. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  England,  xxxiv. 
He  is  an  obliging  man,  and  I knew  he  would  let  me  have 
them  without  asking  what  I wanted  them  for. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  210. 

=Syn.  Friendly.  See  polite. 

obligingly  (o-blTjing-li),  adv.  In  an  obliging 
manner ; with  ready  compliance  and  a desire 
to  serve  or  be  of  service  ; with  courteous  readi- 
ness; kindly;  eomplaisantly : as,  he  very  obli- 
gingly showed  us  over  his  establishment. 

He  had  an  Antick  Busto  of  Zenobia  in  Marble,  with  a 
thick  Radiated  Crown ; of  which  he  very  obligingly  gave 
me  a Copy.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  49. 

obligingness  (o-bll'  jing-nes),  n.  1.  Binding 
power;  obligation.  [Bare.] 

Christ  coming,  as  the  substance  typified  by  those  legai 
institutions,  did  consequently  set  a period  to  the  obliging- 
ness  of  those  institutions.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  232. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  obliging;  civility;  com- 
plaisance ; disposition  to  exercise  kindness. 

His  behaviour  . . . was  with  such  condescension  and 
obligingness  to  the  meanest  of  his  clergy  as  to  know  and  be 
known  to  them.  J.  Walton,  lives  (bp.  sanderson),  p.  364. 

obligistic  (ob-li-jis'tik),  a.  [<  oblige  4-  -ist  + 
-ic. ] Pertaining  to  the  obligations  of  scholastic 
disputation.  See  obligation,  6. 
obligor  (ob'li-g6r),  n.  [<  oblige  + -or.]  In  lam, 
the  person  who  hinds  himself  or  gives  his  bond 
to  another. 

Thomas  Prince,  who  was  one  of  the  contractors  for  the 
trade,  was  not  one  of  the  obligors  to  the  adventures. 

Appendix  to  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  406, 

obligulate  (ob-lig'u-lat),  a.  [<  ob-  + ligulate.] 
In  hot.,  extended  on  the  inner  instead  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  capitulum  or  head : said  of  the 
corollas  of  some  ligulate  florets.  [Rare.] 
obliquation  (ob-li-kwa'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  obli- 
quatio{n-),  a bending,  oblique  direction,  < L. 
obliquare,  bend:  see  oblique,  v.]  1.  Oblique- 
ness ; declination  from  a straight  line  or  course ; 
a turning  to  one  side. 

Wherein  according  to  common  anatomy  the  right  and 
transverse  fibres  are  decussated  by  the  oblique  fibres ; and 
so  must  frame  a reticulate  and  quincuncial  figure  by  their 
obliquations.  Sir  T.  Browne , Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 

The  change  made  by  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes  is  least 
in  colours  of  the  densest  than  in  thin  substances. 

Newton , Opticks,  ii.  1.  10- 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  [Rare  in 
.both  senses.] 

oblique  (ob-lek'  or  ob-lik'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  ob- 
lique  — ^g.oblicuo/zPg.  It.  obliquo^h. obliquus, 
slanting,  awry,  oblique,  sidelong,  < ob,  before, 
near,  + (LL.)  liquis  (scarcely  used),  slanting, 
bent ; cf.  Russ,  luka,  a bend,  Lith.  leukti,  bend.] 
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1.  a.  1.  Of  lines  or  planes,  making  with  a given 
line  or  surface  an  angle  that  is  less  than  90° ; 
neither  perpendicular  nor  parallel ; of  angles, 
either  acute  or  obtuse,  not  right ; in  general, 
not  direct ; aslant ; slanting.  See  cuts  under 
angled. 

Upon  others  we  can  look  but  in  oblique  lines ; only  upon 
ourselves  in  direct.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

With  tract  oblique 

At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear’d 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  510. 

2.  Indirect,  in  a figurative  sense : as,  an  ob- 
lique reproach  or  taunt. 

The  following  passage  is  an  oblique  panegyric  on  the 
Union.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

His  natural  affection  in  a direct  line  was  strong,  in  an 
oblique  but  weak ; for  no  man  ever  loved  children  more, 
nor  a brother  less.  Baker,  Hen.  I.,  an.  1135. 

By  Germans  in  old  times  ...  all  inferiors  were  spoken 
to  in  the  third  person  singular,  as  “er” ; that  is,  an  oblique 
form,  by  which  the  inferior  was  referred  to  as  though  not 
present,  served  to  disconnect  him  from  the  speaker. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 397. 

3.  Questionable  from  a moral  point  of  view ; 
not  upright  or  morally  direct ; evil. 

All  is  oblique  ; 

There ’s  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures 
But  direct  villany.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  18. 

It  is  a mere  degenerous  appetite, 

A lost,  oblique,  depraved  affection, 

And  bears  no  mark  or  character  of  love. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iii.  2. 

Because  the  ministry  is  an  office  of  dignity  and  honour, 
some  are  . . . rather  bold  to  accuse  our  discipline  in  this 
respect,  as  not  only  permitting  but  requiring  also  ambi- 
tious suits  and  other  oblique  ways  or  means  whereby  to 
obtain  it.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  77. 

It  tends  to  the  utter  dissolving  of  those  oblique  suspi- 
cions which  have  any  aspect  on  liis  Matie»  subjects,  whe- 
ther spectators  or  others. 

Evelyn,  Encounter  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
[Ambassadors. 

4.  In  lot.,  unequal-sided — Oblique  angle.  See 
def.  l. — Oblique  arch,  in  arch.  See  archX. — Oblique 
ascensiont.  See  ascension.— Oblique  battery.  Seeoat- 
tery. — Oblique  bridge,  a skew  bridge.— Oblique  case, 
in  gram.,  any  case  except  the  nominative.— Oblique  cir- 
cle, in  spherical  projections,  a circle  whose  plane  is  oblique 
to  the  axis  of  the  primitive  plane.— Oblique  cone.  See 
cone. — Oblique  cylinder,  a cylinder  whose  axis  is  oblique 
to  the  plane  of  its  base. — Oblique  descension.  See  de- 
scension,  4.— Oblique  extinction.  See  extinction.— Ob- 
lique fire,  helicoid,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Oblique  hy- 
perbola, one  whose  asymptotes  are  not  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.— Oblique  inguinal  hernia.  See  her- 
nia.— Oblique  leaf,  in  hot.,  a leaf  in  which  the  cellular 
tissue  is  not  symmetrically  developed  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  as  in  the  elm;  an  inequilateral  leaf.— Oblique 
ligament,  in  anat.,  a small  round  ligament  running  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  ulna  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process 
to  the  radius  a little  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity.  Also 
called  round  ligament.— Oblique  line  of  the  clavicle,  the 
trapezoid  line  for  the  trapezoid  ligament.— Oblique  line 
Of  the  fibula,  the  postero-internal  border. — Oblique 
line  of  the  lower  jaw,  two  ridges,  the  external  and  the 
internal,  the  former  running  from  the  mental  prominence 
upward  and  backward  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ramus, 
and  the  latter,  or  mylohyoid  ridge,  running  from  below  the 
genial  tubercles  upward  and  backward  to  the  ramus,  and 
affording  attachment  to  the  mylohyoid  muscle.— Oblique 
line  Of  the  radius,  a line  running  downward  and  out- 
ward from  the  tuberosity  to  form  the  anterior  border  of 
the  bone.— Oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  an 
indistinct  ridge  on  the  wing,  for  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  thyrohyoid  muscles.— Oblique  line  of  the 
tibia,  the  popliteal  line.— Oblique  line  of  the  ulna,  a 
line  on  the  anterior  distal  surface,  limiting  attachment  of 
the  pronator  quadratus.— Oblique  motion,  in  music.  See 
motion,  14.— Oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  of  the 
eye,  of  the  neck.  See  phrases  under  obliquus.—  Ob- 
lique narration  or  speech  (tr.  of  L.  oratio  obliqua),  in 
gram.,  indirect  narration;  a construction  in  which  the 
original  speaker’s  words  are  repeated  in  full  or  in  sub- 
stance, but  with  such  a change  of  person  and  tense  as 
conforms  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person  re- 
porting. Thus,  in  English,  he  said  he  had  been  learning 
geometry,  for  he  said  “I  have  been  learning  geometry.” 
— Oblique  perspective.  Same  as  angular  perspective 
(which  see,  under  angular).— Oblique  pianoforte,  an 
upright  pianoforte  in  which  the  strings  run  diagonally 
instead  of  vertically.  As  now  made,  most  uprights  are 
oblique.  — Oblique  plane,  in  dialing,  a plane  which  de- 
clines from  the  zenith  or  inclines  toward  the  horizon.— 
Oblique  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  articular  pro- 
cesses; thezygapophyses.  See  cut  under  dorsal.— Oblique 
rhythm.  See  rhythm. — Oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezi- 
um, a prominence  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  trapezium 
to  which  is  attached  the  anterior  annular  ligament.—  Ob- 
lique ridge  Of  the  Ulna,  a ridge  running  from  the  hinder 
end  of  the  small  sigmoid  cavity  to  the  posterior  border.— 
Oblique  sailing  ( naut .),  the  movement  of  a ship  when 
she  sails  upon  some  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal 
points,  making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian.— Ob- 
lique speech.  See  oblique  narration. — Oblique  sphere, 
in  astron.  and  geog. , the  celestial  or  terrestrial  sphere  when 
its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  the  place ; or  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  an  observer  at  any  point  on  the  earth 
except  the  poles  and  the  equator. — Oblique  system  Of 
coordinates.  See  coordinate. — Oblique  vein  of  the 
heart,  a small  vein  from  the  vestigial  fold  of  pericar- 
dium, opening  into  the  coronary  sinus  without  a valve . a 
remnant  of  the  left  superior  fetal  cava, 

II.  n.  In  anat.,  an  oblique  muscle:  as,  the 
external  oblique  of  the  abdomen.  See  obliquus. 
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oblique  (ob-lek'  or  ob-llk'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
obliqued,  ppr.  obliquing.  [—  F.  obliquer,  march 
obliquely,  = Sp.  oblicuar  = Pg.  obliquar  = It. 
obliquare,  direct  or  drive  obliquely,  < L.  obli- 
quare,  bend,  turn  away,  < obliquus,  oblique, 
awry:  see  oblique,  a.]  1.  To  deviate  from  a 

direct  line  or  from  the  perpendicular;  slant; 
slope.  [Rare.] 

Projecting  his  person  toward  it  in  a line  which  obliqued 
from  the  bottom  ol  his  spine.  Scott,  Waverley,  xi. 

2.  To  advance  slantingly  or  obliquely;  specifi- 
cally ( milit .),  to  advance  obliquely  by  making 
a half -face  to  the  right  or  left  and  marching  in 
the  new  direction. 

The  fox  obliqued  towards  us,  and  entered  a field  of  which 
our  position  commanded  a full  view. 

Georgia  Scenes,  p.  176. 

oblique-angled.  (qb-lek'ang'i'gld),  a.  Having 
oblique  angles:  as,  an  oblique-angled  triangle, 
obliquedt,  p.  a.  Oblique. 

Each  of  you, 

That  vertue  have  or  this  or  that  to  make. 

Is  checkt  and  changed  from  his  nature  trew. 

By  others  opposition  or  obliqued  view. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  64. 

obliquely  (ob-lekTi  or  ob-likTi),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
lique manner  or  direction;  not  directly;  slant- 
ingly; indirectly. 

lie  who  discommendeth  others,  obliquely  commendeth 
himself.  Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  i.  34. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 

The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray. 

Pope,  R,  of  the  L.,  iii.  20. 

obliqueness  (ob-lek'nes  or  ob-lik'nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  oblique, 
obliqui,  n.  Plural  of  obliquus. 
obliquity  (ob-lik'wi-ti),  pi.  obliquities  (-tiz). 
[<  P.  obliquite  = Sp.  oblicuidad  = Pg.  obliqui- 
dade  = It.  obliquitd,  < L.  obliquita(t-)s,  a slant- 
ing direction,  obliqueness,  < obliquus,  slanting, 
oblique:  see  oblique.']  The  state  of  being  ob- 
lique. (a)  A relative  position  in  which  two  planes,  a 
straight  line  and  a plane,  or  two  straight  lines  in  a plane 
cut  at  an  angle  not  a right  angle ; also,  the  magnitude  of 
this  angle. 

At  Paris  the  sunne  riseth  two  houres  before  it  riseth  to 
them  under  the  equinoctiall.  and  setteth  likewise  two 
houres  after  them,  by  means  of  the  obliquitie  of  the  hori- 
zon. Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  III.  ( Richardson .) 

The  amount  of  radiation  in  any  direction  from  a lumi- 
nous surface  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

Tait,  Light,  § 55. 

(&)  Deviation  from  an  intellectual  or  moral  standard. 

My  Understanding  hath  been  full  of  Error  and  Obliqui- 
ties. Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  51. 

Not  once  touching  the  inward  bed  of  corruption,  and 
that  hectick  disposition  to  evill,  the  sourse  of  all  vice,  and 
obliquity  against  the  rule  of  Law. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

To  disobey  or  oppose  His  will  in  anything  imports  a 
moral  obliquity.  South. 

He  who  seeks  a mansion  in  the  sky 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a steadfast  eye ; 

That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere ; 

The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  579. 

I venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  understanding. 

Lamb,  All  Fool’s  Day. 
Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  between  the  plane 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  and  that;  of  the  earth’s  equator.  As 
affected  by  nutation,  it  is  called  the  apparent  obliquity ; 
but  when  corrected  for  this  effect,  it  is  called  the  mean 
obliquity.  The  mean  obliquity  at  the  beginning  of  1870 
was  23°  27'  22",  and  it  diminishes,  owing  to  the  attractions 
of  the  other  planets,  at  the  rate  of  47"  per  century, 
obliquus  (ob-li'kwus),».;  pl.o&Kg«i(-kwi).  [NL., 
sc.  muscutus,  muscle:  see  oblique.]  In  anat.,  a 
muscle  the  direction  of  whose  fibers  is  oblique 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  or  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  part  acted  upon — Obliquus  abdominis  ex- 
ternus,  the  great  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
whose  fibers  proceed  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
See  third  cut  under  muscle.  — Obliquus  abdominis  in- 
ternus,  the  great  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
exterior  to  the  transversalis,  whose  fibers  proceed  from  be- 
low upward  and  forward.— Obliquus  ascendens,  the  in- 
ternal oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.— Obliquus  auris, 
a few  muscular  fibers  situated  upon  the  concha  of  the  ear. 
—Obliquus  capitis  inferior,  a muscle  passing  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis  to  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.— Obliquus  capitis  superior,  a muscle  passing 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  occipital 
bone.—  Obliquus  descendens,  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle of  the  abdomen.—  Obliquus  inferior  of  the  eye,  a 
muscle  situated  crosswise  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  which  it  rotates  upon  its  axis  from  within  upward 
and  outward.—  Obliquus  superior  of  the  eye,  the  troch- 
lear muscle,  antagonizing  the  obliquus  inferior : remarka- 
ble for  turning  at  a right  angle  or  less  as  its  central  ten- 
don passes  through  a pulley  (in  Mammalia).  See  cuts 
under  eye l,  eyeball,  and  rectus. 

oblishet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  oblige. 
Oblitet  (ob-lit'),  a.  [<  L.  oblitus,  pp.  of  oblinere, 
smear,  bedaub.  Cf.  obliterate,']  Dim;  indis- 
tinct ; slurred  over. 
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Obscure  and  oblite  mention  is  made  of  those  water- works. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  v.  21.  {Dames.) 

Obliterate  (ob-lit 'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ob- 
literated, ppr.  obliterating.  [<  L.  obliteratus , 
oblitteratus , pp.  of  obliterare , oblitterare  (>  It. 
obliterare  = Sp.  obliterar  = Pg.  oblitterar  = F. 
obliUrer ),  erase,  blot  out  (a  -writing),  blot  out 
of  remembrance  (ef.  oblinere , pp.  oblitus , erase, 
blot  out),  < ob , over,  + liter  a,  litter  a,  a letter: 
see  letter* .]  To  blot  or  render  undecipherable ; 
blot  out ; erase ; efface ; remove  all  traces  of. 

Gregory  the  First  . . . designed  to  obliterate  and  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L 69. 

With  poinant  and  sower  Invectives,  I say,  I will  deface, 
wipe  out,  and  obliterate  his  fair  Reputation,  even  as  a Re- 
cord with  the  Juice  of  Lemons. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  L 

The  handwriting  of  the  Divinity  in  the  soul,  though 
seemingly  obliterated,  has  come  out  with  awful  distinct- 
ness in  the  solemn  seasons  of  life. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  10. 
Obliterated  vessel  or  duct,  in  pathol.,  a vessel  or  duct 
whose  walls  have  contracted  such  an  adhesion  to  each  other 
that  the  cavity  has  completely  disappeared.  = Syn.  Erase, 
Expunge , etc.  (see  efface),  rub  out,  rub  off,  wipe  out,  re- 
move. 

obliterate  (ob-lit'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  obliteratus,  ob- 
litteratus, pp. : seethe  verb.]  In  entom.,  almost 
effaced ; obsolete  or  very  indistinct,  as  the  sur- 
face-markings of  an  insect — obliterate  marks 
or  spots,  those  marks  or  spots  which  are  indistinct,  and 
fade  at  their  margins  into  the  ground-color. — Obliterate 
processes,  punctures,  striae,  etc.,  those  that  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  general  surface. 

obliteration  (ob-lit-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  oblite- 
ration — Sp.  bblitefacidn  = Pg.  obliteraqao,  < 
LL.  obliteratio(n-),  an  erasing,  < L.  obliterare, 
erase:  see  obliterate.]  1.  The  act  of  obliterat- 
ing or  effacing;  a blotting  out  or  wearing  out ; 
effacement;  extinction. 

There  might,  probably,  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those 
monuments  of  antiquity  that  immense  ages  precedent  at 
some  time  have  yielded. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  138. 

Cause,  from  being  the  name  of  a particular  object,  has 
become,  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  that  original 
signification,  a remarkable  abbreviation  in  language. 

Beddoes,  Nature  of  Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  96. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  state  of  being  obliterate;  also, 
an  obliterated  part  of  a suture,  margin,  etc. — 

3.  In  patliol.,  the  closure  of  a canal  or  cavity 
of  the  body  by  adhesion  of  its  walls. 

obliterative  (ob-lit'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  obliterate 
+ -ive.]  Tending  to  obliterate;  obliterating; 
effacing;  erasing.  North  Brit.  Her. 

oblivialt  (ob-liv'i-al),  a.  [<  LL.  oblivialis,  of 
forgetfulness,  <.  L.  oblivium,  forgetfulness : see 
oblivion.]  Forgetful;  oblivious.  Bailey,  1731. 

oblivion  (ob-liv'i-ou),  n.  [<  P.  oblivion  = It. 
oblivione,  < L.  oblivio(n-),  also  later  or  poet,  ob- 
livium (>  It.  obblio),  forgetfulness,  a being  for- 
gotten, a forgetting,  < oblivitts,  forgotten,  < ob- 
livisci,  pp.  oblitus,  forget,  < ob-,  over,  + *livisoi, 
a deponent  inchoative  verb,  prob.  < livere,  grow 
dark:  see  livid.]  1.  The  state  of  being  for- 
gotten or  lost  to  memory. 

Wher  God  he  praith  to  socour  vs  truly, 

And  that  so  myght  pray  to  hys  plesance  dayly, 

That  neuer  vs  haue  in  obliuion. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2708. 

Oblivion  is  a kind  of  annihilation ; and  for  things  to  be 
as  though  they  had  not  been  is  like  unto  never  being. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  21. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  might  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion, with  a herd  of  their  contemporaries,  had  they  not 
been  fortunately  overwhelmed  by  a volcano. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  423. 

2.  The  actor  fact  of  forgetting;  forgetfulness. 

O give  us  to  feel  and  bewail  our  infinite  oblivion  of  thy 
word.  J.  Bradford , Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  256. 

There  were  few  in  this  garboil  but  that,  either  through 
negligence  lost  or  through  oblivion,  left  something  behind 
them.  Foxe  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  110). 

Whenever  his  mind  was  wandering  in  the  far  past  he 
fell  into  this  oblivion  of  their  actual  faces. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  8. 

3.  A forgetting  of  offenses,  or  remission  of  pun- 
ishment. An  act  of  oblivion  is  an  amnesty  or  general 
pardon  of  crimes  and  offenses  granted  by  a sovereign,  by 
which  punishment  is  remitted. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  offences  against  the  crown,  and 
all  particular  trespasses  between  subject  and  subject,  were 
pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly  extinguished. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

Before  these  kings  we  embrace  you  yet  once  more. 

With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivion. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
Act  of  Oblivion,  an  English  statute  of  1660,  entitled 
“ An  Act  of  Free  and  Generali  Pardon,  Indempnity,  and 
Oblivion,”  by  which  all  political  offenses  committed  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  were  pardoned,  ex- 
cepting by  name  certain  persons,  chief  of  whom  were  those 
engaged  in  the  sentence  and  execution  of  Charles  I.  Also 
called  Act  of  Indemnity.  = Syn.  Oblivion,  Forgetfulness, 
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Obliviousness.  Oblivion  is  the  state  into  which  a thing 
passes  when  it  is  thoroughly  and  Anally  forgotten.  The 
use  of  oblivion  for  the  act  of  forgetting  was  an  innovation 
of  the  Latinizing  age,  which  has  not  won  recognition,  nor 
has  the  “Act  of  Oblivion  ” given  oblivion  currency  in  the 
sense  of  oAicial  or  formal  pardop.  Forgetf  ulness  is  a qual- 
ity of  a person : as,  a man  remarkable  for  his  forgetfulness. 
If  forgetfulness  is  ever  properly  used  where  oblivion  would 
serve,  it  still  seems  the  act  of  a person:  as,  to  be  buried  in 
forgetfulness.  Obliviousness  stands  for  a sort  of  negative 
act,  a complete  failure  to  remember : as,  a person’s  obliv- 
iousness of  the  proprieties  of  an  occasion, 
oblivionizet  (ob-liv'i-qn-iz),  v.  t.  [<  oblivion  + 
-ize. ] To  commit  to  oblivion;  discard  from 
memory;  forget. 

I will  oblivionize  my  love  to  the  Welsh  widow,  and  do 
here  proclaim  my  delinquishment. 

ChetUe,  Dekker,  and  Haughton,  Patient  Grissel  (Shak.  Soc.). 

I am  perpetually  preparing  myself  for  perceiving  his 
thoughts  about  me  oblivinnised. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  V.  129.  (Davies.) 

oblivions  (ob-liv'i-us),  a.  [=  It.  oblivioso,  < L. 
obliviosus,  forgetful,  oblivious,  < oblivio(n-),  for- 
getfulness: see  oblivion.']  1.  Forgetful;  dis- 
posed to  forget. 

’Gainst  death  and  all -oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity.  Shale.,  Sonnets,  lv. 
I was  half-o&fitrtVms  of  my  mask.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

2.  Causing  forgetfulness. 

With  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff  d bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  43. 
Wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss. 

Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  the  oblivious  pool  ? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  266. 
Through  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

obliviously  (ob-liv'i-us-li),  adv.  In  an  oblivi- 
ous manner ; forgetfully, 
obliviousness  (ob-liv'i-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  oblivious  or  forgetful ; forgetfulness. 
=Syn.  Forgetfulness,  etc.  See  oblivion. 
obliviscence  (ob-li-vis'ens),  n.  Forgetful- 
ness. 

oblocatet  (ob'lo-kat),  v.  t.  [<  LI i.oblocatus,  pp. 
of  oblocare,  let  out  for  hire,  < I.  oh,  before,  + lo- 
care,  place,  let:  see  locate.]  To  let  out  to  hire. 
Bailey,  1731. 

oblocutiont  (ob-lo-ku'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  oblocu- 
tion,  < LL.  oblocutio{n-),  obloquutio(n-),  contra- 
diction, < L.  obloqui,  contradict:  see  obloquy.] 
Detraction;  obloquy.  Bailey,  1731. 
oblocutort  (ob-lok'u-tor),  n.  [<  L.  oblocutor, 
obloquutor,  a contradiction,  < obloqui,  contra- 
dict: see  obloquy.]  Againsayer;  a detractor. 
Bp.  Bale. 

oblong  (ob'long),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  oblong  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  oblongo,  < L.  oblongus,  rather  long,  rela- 
tively long  (not  in  the  def.  geometrical  sense, 
but  applied  to  a shaft  of  a spear,  a leaf,  a shield, 
a figure,  hole,  etc.;  p-oh.  lit.  ‘long  forward,’ 

f rejecting),  < ob,  before, near,  + longus,  long.] 
. a.  Elongated;  having  one  principal  axis  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  others.  Specifically— (a) 
In  geovn.,  having  the  length  greater  than  the  breadth, 
and  the  sides  parallel  and  the  angles  right  angles.  ( b ) 
Having  its  greatest  dimension  horizontal : said  of  a paint- 
ing, engraving,  or  the  like : opposed  to  upright.  ( c ) Having 
the  width  of  its  page  greater  than  the  height;  said  of  a book ; 
as,  an  oblong  octavo,  (d)  In  zool.,  having  four  straight 
sides,  the  opposite  ones  parallel  and  equal, 
but  two  of  the  sides  longer  than  the  other 
two ; the  angles  may  be  sharp  or  rounded. 

(e)  In  entom.,  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  and  with  the  ends  variable  or  round- 
ed : applied  to  insects  or  parts  which  are 
parallel-sided.  (/)  In  bot.,  two  or  three 
times  longer  than  broad,  and  with  nearly 
parallel  sides,  as  in  many  leaves. — Oblong 
cord,  the  medulla  oblongata. — Oblong 
spheroid,  a prolate  spheroid.  oblong  Leaf  of 

II.  n.  A figure  of  which  the  length  sem- 

is  greater  than  the  breadth ; speci- 
fically, in  geom.,  a rectangle  whose  length  ex- 
ceeds its  breadth. 

oblonga  (ob-long'ga),  n.  Same  as  oblongata. 
oblongal  (ob-long'gal),  a.  Same  as  oblongatal. 
oblongata  (ob-longlga'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ob- 
longus, rather  long : see  oblong.]  The  medulla 
oblongata. 


Softening  of  the  . . . oblongata  was  also  decided. 

Medical  News,  LII.  430. 

oblongatal  (ob-long-ga'tal),  a.  [<  NL.  oblon- 
gata + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  medulla 
oblongata;  macromyelonal ; myeleneephalie. 

Funiculus  gracilis,  the  oblongatal  continuation  of  the 
myelic  dorsomesal  . . . column. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  124. 

oblong-ellipsoid  (ob,/16ng-e-lip'soid),  a.  In 
nat.  hist.,  having  a shape  between  oblong  and 
elliptical. 
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oblong-lanceolate  (ob//16ng-lan'se-o-lat),  o.  In 
nat.  hist.,  having  a shape  between  oblong  and 
lanceolate. 

oblongly  (obTong-li),  adv.  In  an  oblong  form : 
as,  oblongly  shaped. 

oblong-ovate  (ob'long-o'vat),  a.  In  nat.  hist., 
having  a shape  between  oblong  and  ovate, 
obloquious  (oh-16'kwi-us),  a.  [<  LL.  obloquium, 
contradiction  (see  obloquy),  + -otts.]  Partaking 
of  obloquy ; contumelious ; abusive.  [Bare.] 

Emulations,  which  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in  obloquious 
acrimony.  Sir  B.  Naunton,  Fragments.  Regalia. 

obloquy  (ob'lo-kwi),  n.  [<  LL.  obloquium,  con- 
tradiction (ML.  calumny?),  < L.  obloqui,  speak 
against,  contradict,  blame,  condemn,  rail  at,  < 
ob,  against,  + loqui,  speak:  see  locution.]  1. 
Contumelious  or  abusive  language  addressed 
to  or  aimed  at  another  ; calumny ; abuse ; re- 
viling. 

The  rest  of  his  discours  quite  forgets  the  Title,  and  turns 
his  Meditations  upon  death  into  obloquie  and  bitter  vehe- 
mence against  Judges  and  Accusers. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Heroic  virtue  itself  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  oblo- 
quy of  evil  tongues.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii. 

2.  That  which  causes  reproach  or  detraction ; 
an  act  or  a condition  which  occasions  abuse  or 
reviling. 

My  chastity ’s  the  jewel  of  our  house,  . . . 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i’  the  world 

In  me  to  lose.  Shak. , All’s  Well,  iv.  2.  44. 

3.  The  state  of  one  stigmatized;  odium;  dis- 
grace; shame;  infamy. 

From  the  great  obloquy  in  which  hee  was  soo  late  before, 
hee  was  sodainelye  fallen  in  soo  greate  truste. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  44. 

And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  singularly  chequered 
with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy , had  at  length 
closed  forever,  it  was  to  Daylesford  that  he  retired  to  die. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
= Syn.  Opprobrium,  Infamy,  etc.  (see  ignominy) ; censure, 
blame,  detraction,  calumny,  aspersion ; scandal,  slander, 
defamation,  dishonor,  disgrace, 
obluctation  (ob-luk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  obluc- 
tatio(n-),  a struggling  against,  < L.  obluctari, 
struggle  against,  contend  with,  < ob,  against,  + 
luctari,  struggle : see  lactation.]  A struggling 
or  striving  against  something;  resistance. 
[Bare.] 

He  hath  not  the  command  of  himself  to  use  that  artifi- 
cial obluctation  and  facing  out  of  the  matter  which  he  doth 
at  other  times.  Fotherby , Atheomastix,  p.  125. 

obmurmuringt,  ra.  [Verbal  n.  of  *obmurmur,<.  L. 
obmurmurare,  murmur  against,  < ob,  against,  + 
murmurare,  murmur:  see  murmur.]  Murmur- 
ing; objection. 

Thus,  maugre  al]  th’  obmwnnurings  of  sense, 

We  have  found  an  essence  incorporeall. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Esychathanasia,  II.  ii.  10. 

obmutescencet  (ob-mu-tes'ens),  n.  [<  L.  obmu- 
tescere,  become  dumb,  be  silent,  < ob,  before, 
+ (LL.)  mutescere,  grow  dumb,  < mutus,  dumb : 
see  mttie1.]  A keeping  silence;  loss  of  speech; 
dumbness. 

But  a vehement  fear  naturally  produceth  obmutescence; 
and  sometimes  irrecoverable  silence. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  8. 

The  obmutescence,  the  gloom,  and  mortification  of  reli- 
gious orders.  Palcy,  Evidences,  ii.  2. 

obnixelyt,  adv.  [<  *obnixe  (<  L.  obnixus,  obni- 
sus,  steadfast,  firm,  resolute,  whence  obnixum, 
obnixe,  adv.,  resolutely,  strenuously,  pp.  of  ob- 
niti,  strive  against,  resist,  < ob,  against,  + niti, 
strive : see  nisus)  + -ly2.]  Earnestly;  strenu- 
ously. 

Most  obnixely  I must  beseach  both  them  and  you. 

E.  Codrington,  To  Sir  E.  Dering,  May  24,  1641.  (Davies.) 

obnoxious  (ob-nok'shus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  ob- 
noxio,  < L.  obnoxius,  subject  or  liable  (to  punish- 
ment or  to  guilt),  subject,  submissive,  exposed, 
exposed  to  danger,  weak,  etc.,  < ob,  against,  + 
noxa,  hurt,  harm,  injury,  punishment,  > noxius, 
hurtful:  see  noxious.]  1.  Liable;  subject;  ex- 
posed, as  to  harm,  injury,  or  punishment : gen- 
erally with  to:  as,  obnoxious  to  blame  or  to 
criticism. 

But  if  her  dignity  came  by  favour  of  some  Prince,  she 
[the  church!  was  from  that  time  his  creature,  and  obnox- 
ious to  comply  with  his  ends  in  state,  were  they  right  or 
wrong.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

A man’s  hand. 

Being  his  executing  part  in  fight, 

Is  more  obnoxious  to  the  common  peril. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 

He  could  not  accuse  his  master  of  any  word  or  private 
action  that  might  render  him  obnoxious  to  suspicion  or  the 
law.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  318. 

So  obnoxious  are  we  to  manifold  necessities. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  406. 

Men  in  public  trust  will  much  oftener  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  being  any  longer 
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trusted  than  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  them  obnoxious 
to  legal  punishment. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  lxx. 

2f.  Justly  liable  to  punishment ; hence,  guilty ; 
reprehensible ; censurable. 

What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  power  of  God  himself  to 
dispose  of  men : little,  Anite,  obnoxious  things  of  his  own 
making  ? South,  Sermons,  VIII.  315. 

3.  Offensive;  odious;  hateful. 

’Tis  At  I should  give  an  account  of  an  action  so  seem- 
ingly obnoxious.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

More  corrupted  else, 

And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour, 

Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  846. 

4.  In  law,  vulnerable;  amenable:  with  to:  as, 
an  indefinite  allegation  in  pleading  is  obnoxious 
to  a motion,  but  not  generally  to  a demurrer. 

obnoxiously  (ob-nok'slms-li),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
noxious manner;  reprehensibly;  offensively; 
odiously. 

obnoxiousness  (ob-nok'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  obnoxious;  liability  or  exposure,  as 
to  blame,  injury,  or  punishment;  reprehensi- 
bleness ; offensiveness ; hence,  unpopularity, 
obnubilate  (ob-nu'bi-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
obnubilated , ppr.  obnubilating.  [<  LL.  obnubila- 
tus,  pp.  of  obnubilare , cover  with  clouds,  cloud 
over,<  h.ob,  before,  over,  + nubilus,  cloudy:  see 
nubilous.]  To  cloud  or  overcloud;  obscure; 
darken.  [Rare.] 

Your  sly  deceits  dissimulation  hides, 

Your  false  intent  faire  wordes  obnubilate. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  135. 

As  a black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  inter- 
cepts his  beams  and  lights,  so  doth  this  melancholy  vapour 
obnubilate  the  mind.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  249. 

obnubilation  (ob-nu-bi-la'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  ob- 
nubilation, < LL.  as  if  *obnubilatio(n-),  < obnu- 
bilare, cloud:  see  obnubilate.’]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  obnubilating,  or  making  dark  or 
obscure.  [Rare.] 

Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies,  in  their 
obnubilation  of  bodies  coruscant,  that  they  have  brought 
fear  upon  champions.  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning. 

2.  A beclouded  or  obscured  state  or  condition. 

Twelfth  month,  17.  An  hypochondriack  obnubilation 
from  wind  and  indigestion. 

J.  Butty,  in  Boswell’s  Johnson  (ed.  Fitzgerald),  II.  217. 

Special  vividness  of  fancy  images,  accompanied  often 
with  dreamy  obnubilation.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  519. 

oboe  (o'bo-e),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  oboe  = G.  oboe  = 
Sw.  oboe  = Dan.  obo  (cf.  D.  hobo , G.  hoboe , E. 
hoboe , hoboy , directly  from  the  F.),  < It.  oboe,  < 
F.  hautbois,  hautboy : see  hautboy.]  1.  An  im- 
portant musical  instrument  of  the  wood  wind 
group,  and  the  type  of  the  family  in  which  the 
tone  is  produced  by  a double  reed,  in  its  modern 
form  it  consists  of  a wooden  tube  of  conical  bore,  made  of 
three  joints,  the  lowest  of  which  is  slightly 
Aaring  or  belled,  while  the  uppermost  carries 
in  its  end  the  metal  staple  with  its  reeds  of 
cane.  The  number  of  Anger-holes  varies  con- 
siderably; in  the  larger  varieties  they  are 
principally  controlled  by  an  intricate  system 
of  levers.  The  extreme  compass  is  nearly 
three  octaves,  upward  from  the  Bfr  or  Bfl  next 
below  middle  C,  including  all  the  semitones. 

The  tone  is  small,  but  highly  individual  and 
penetrating;  it  is  especially  useful  for  pastoral 
effects,  for  plaintive  and  wailing  phrases,  and 
for  giving  a reedy  quality  to  concerted  pas- 
sages. The  normal  key  (tonality)  of  the  or- 
chestral oboe  is  C,  and  music  for  it  is  written 
with  the  G clef.  The  oboe  has  borne  various 
names,  such  as  chalumeau,  schalmey,  shawm, 
bombardo  piccolo,  hautboy,  etc.  It  has  been  a 
regular  constituent  of  the  modern  orchestra 
since  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is 
the  instrument  usually  chosen  to  give  the 
pitch  to  others.  It  has  also  been  used  to  some 
extent  as  a solo  instrument.  The  oboe  family 
of  instruments  includes  the  oboe  d’amour,  the 
oboe  da  caccia  or  tenoroon,  the  English  horn, 
and  the  bassoon. 

2.  In  organ-building,  a reed-stop  with 
metal  pipes  which  give  a penetrating 
and  usually  very  effective  oboe-like 
tone.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the  swell 
organ — Oboe  d’amour,  an  obsolete  alto 
oboe,  much  used  by  J.  S.  Bach.  It  differed  from 
the  modem  oboe  in  being  of  lower  pitch  (the  oboe, 
normal  key  being  A),  and  in  having  a globular 
bell  and  thus  a more  somber  andmuffled  tone. — Oboe  da 
caccia,  an  obsolete  tenor  oboe,  or  rather  tenor  bassoon. 
Its  normal  key  was  F.  The  tone  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
bassoon,  but  lighter.  Also  called  tenoroon  and  fagottino. 
oboist  (o'ho-ist),  n.  [<  oboe  + -ist.]  A player 
on  the  oboe.  Also  hautboyist. 
obol  (ob'ol),  n.  [=  F.  obole  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  obolo,  < 
L.  obolus,  < Gr.  b3o/.6r,  a 
small  coin,  a certain  weight : 
see  obolus.]  An  ancient 
Greek  silver  coin,  in  value 

Obverse.  Reverse.  an(J  aJgQ  ;n  yyeight  the  Sixth 

part  of  the  drachma.  The 


Obol  4062 

obrepiion  = 
obrezione,  < L, 

.I-  - . / 1 x- — o — ~ng  on,  < obre- 

pere,  creep  on,  creep  up  to,  < ob,  on,  to,  + re- 
pere,  creep:  see  reptile .]  1.  The  act  of  creep- 
ing on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 

Sudden  incursions  and  obreptions,  sins  of  mere  ignorance 
and  inadvertency.  Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  81. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  obtaining  of  gifts  of  es- 
cheat, etc.,  by  falsehood:  opposed  to  subrep- 
tion, in  which  such  gifts  are  procured  by  con- 
cealing the  truth. 

obreptitioust  (ob-rep-tish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
obrepticio,  < LL.  obreptitius,  prop,  obrepticius, 
done  in  secrecy  or  by  surprise,  < L.  obrepere, 
creep  on:  see  obreption.  Cf.  arreptitious 2,  sur- 
reptitious.] Done  or  obtained  by  surprise  or 
with  secrecy,  falsehood,  or  concealment  of 
truth.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
obrigget,  obregget,  v.  t.  Middle  English  forms 
of  abridge. 

obrogatet  (ob'ro-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obrogatus, 
pp.  of  obrogare,  propose  a new  law  in  order  to 
repeal  or  invalidate  (an  existing  one),  oppose 
the  passage  of  (a  law),  < oft,  before,  over,  + ro- 
gare,  ask.  propose:  see  rogation.  Cf.  abrogate, 
derogate.]  To  abrogate,  as  a law,  by  proclaim- 
ing another  in  its  stead.  Coles,  1717. 
Obrotund  (ob-ro-tund'),  a.  [<  oft-  + rotund.] 
In  bot.,  approaching  a round  form, 
obruendarium  (ob"r6-en-da'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  oft- 
ruendaria  (-a).  [<  L.  obruendus,  gerundive  of 
obruere,  cover,  cover  over,  hide  in  the  ground: 
see  obrute.]  A vessel  used  to  conceal  another; 
specifically,  the  large  pot  of  coarse  earthenware 
often  found  containing  a cinerary  urn  of  glass 
or  other  delicate  material. 

[<  P.  obole,  < 1 1.  obolus:  see  obrutet  (ob'rSt),  v t.  [<  L.  obrutus,  pp.  of  oft- 
A small  French  coin  of  bil-  ruere,  throw  down,  overthrow,  overwhelm,  < oft, 

before,  over,  + ruere,  fall : see  ruin,]  To  over- 
throw. 

Verily,  if  ye  seriously  consider  the  misery  wherewith  ye 
were  obruted  and  overwhelmed  before,  ye  Bhall  easily  per- 
ceive that  ye  have  an  earnest  cause  to  rejoice. 

Becon,  Works,  p.  67.  ( EalliweU .) 


14  grains.  At  a later  period  

For  this  service  [the  ferriage  of  Charon]  each  soul  was 
required  to  pay  an  obolus  or  danace,  one  of  which  coins 
was  accordingly  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  pre. 
vious  to  burial.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  4S0. 

Obolaria  (ob-o-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  so  called  from  the 
roundish  upper  stem- 

leaves;  < Gr.  bfiolog,  a 
Greek  coin:  see  obol.'\  A 
genus;  of  dicotyledonous 
sympetalous  plants,  family 
Gentianacese  and  tribe 

Gentianeajy  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  genera 
of  the  family  by  having 
only  two  sepals.  There  i3 
but  one  species,  O.  Virginica,  a 
low  North  American  herb,  very 
smooth,  and  purplish-green, with 
whitish  flowers  clustered  at  the 
top.  Sometimes  called  penny - 
wort,  in  imitation  of  the  genus- 
name.  It  is  believed  to  be  par- 
tially root-parasitic, 
obolary  (ob'o-la-ri),  a.  [< 
obol  + -ary2.]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  obols  or 
small  coins ; also,  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  only 
the  smallest  coins ; hence, 
impecunious;  poor. 

He  is  the  true  taxer  who  ‘*call- 
eth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed 
and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  one  of  us  as 
subsisted  between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest 
obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem ! 

Lamb,  Two  Races  of  Men. 

obole  (ob'ol),  n. 
obol , obolus .]  1.  x lVilvu 

lon  (sometimes  also  of  silver),  in  use  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  At  one  period  it 
also  bore  the  name  of  mail.  It  was  a coin  of  small  value, 
less  than  the  silver  denier. 

2.  Same  as  obol. — 3.  In  phar, , the  weight  of 
10  grains,  or  half  a scruple, 
oboll,  n.  Plural  of  obolus 


Flowering  Plant  of  Obola- 
ria Virginica. 
a,  a flower,  showing  the 
leaf-like  calyx  and  the  co- 
rolla. 


'vTi  i obryzum  (ob-ri'zum),  ».  [<  LL.  obryzum,  also 

obollte  (obj]-bt),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  Obolus  (see  obrizum,  neut.,  also  obryza,  fem.,  in  full  obry- 
A fossil  brachiopod  zum  aurum,  pure  gold;  ef.  obrussa,  tie  testing 
of  gold  by  fire,  a test,  proof;  = Gr.  dppvfrv,  iu 
bBpvtiov  xpvaiov,  pure  gold.]  Fine  or  pure  gold; 
gold  tested  in  the  fire. 


Obolus,  3)  H-  -ite-.] 
of  the  genus  Obolus. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  obolites  or  containing 
them  in  great  numbers : as,  the  obolite  grit  of 
the  Lower  Silurian. 

obolizet,  y.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  obelize. 


Obryzum  signifya  gold  of  the  most  exalted  purity  and 
Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Godolphin. 


°^/°^  p °^>/^>^'18  ’ n’’  t?*  obs.  An  abbreviation  of  obsolete . 

™KTght(Tdefv  obs-and-sols  (obz'and-solz'),  ».pl.  See  c 
h >.  gen.  associated  with  ofeMg,  a spit,  as  if  obscene  (ob-sen'),  a.  [=  F.  obscene  = Sp.  Pg. 
the  form  of  iron  or  Conner  nails,  or  as  _"t+  / t * “ 


or  C0Pper1  or  a.s  obsceno  = It.  osceno,  < L.  obscenus,  obsccenus^ob- 
stuped  with  some  such  figure ; ef . sccenus,  of  adverse  omen,  ill-omened,  hence  re 
the  dim.  opshmog,  one  of  the  rough  bronze  or  ..1,1  It., 

iron  bars  which  served  for  money  in  ^Egina, 
etc.,  before  coinage  was  introduced : see  obelus, 
obelisk.]  1.  Same  as  obol. — 2.  A small  silver 
coin  current  in  the  middle  ages  in  Hungary, 

Poland,  Bohemia,  etc.— 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
zobl..  a genus  of  brachiopods  of  the  family 
Obolidse,  from  the  Silurian,  having  orbicular 
valves.  Eichwald,  1829. 
oboutt,  adv._  A Middle  English  form  of  about. 
oboval  (ob-6'val),  a.  [X  ob-  + oval.]  Same  as 
oboe  ate.  Henslow. 

obovate  (ob-6'vat),  a.  [<  oft-  + ovate.]  In 
nat.  hist.,  inversely  ovate;  hav- 
ing the  broad  end  upward  or  to- 
ward the  apex,  as  in  many  leaves. 

obovate-clavate  (ob-6'vat-kla'- 

vat),  a.  In  mat.  hist.,  of  a shape 
between  obovate  and  elavate. 
obovate-cuneate  (ob-6'vat-ku'- 
ne-at),  a.  In  nat.  hist.,  of  a shape 
between  obovate  and  cuneate  or 
wedge-shaped. 

obovately  (ob-o  vat-11),  adv.  In  an  obovate 
manner. 

obovate-oblong  (ob-o'vat-ob'long),  a.  In  nat. 
hist.,  of  a shape  between  obovate  and  oblong 
obovatifolious  (ob-6//va-ti-foTi-us),  a.  [<  obo- 
vate + \i.  folium,  leaf.]  In  bot.,  possessing  or 
characterized  by  leaves  inversely  ovate, 
obovoid  (ob-6'void),  a.  [<  oft-  + ovoid.]  In 


Obovate  Leaf  of 
Lonicera  semper- 
virens. 


pulsive,  offensive,  esp.  offensive  to  modesty, 
obscene ; origin  obscure.]  1 . Inauspicious ; ill- 
omened. 

A streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke ; 

Shot  from  the  skies  a cheerful  azure  light ; 

The  birds  obscene  to  forests  winged  their  flight ; 

And  gaping  graves  received  the  wandering  guilty  sprite. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  652. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  senses ; repulsive ; disgust- 
ing; foul;  filthy. 

0,  forfend  it,  God, 

That  in  a Christian  climate  souls  refined 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a deed. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 131. 
A girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

Dryden,  ASneid,  vi.  417. 
The  guilty  serpents,  and  obscener  beasts, 

Creep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests. 

Cowley,  Hymn  to  Light. 
Canals  made  to  percolate  obscene  morasses. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  1. 153. 

3.  Offensive  to  modesty  and  decency ; impure ; 
unchaste ; indecent ; lewd : as,  obscene  actions 
or  language ; obscene  pictures. 

Words  that  were  once  chaste  by  frequent  use  grow  ob- 
scene and  uncleanly.  Watts,  Logic,  i.  4 § 3. 

If  thy  table  he  indeed  unclean, 

Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  736. 
Obscene  publication,  in  law,  any  impure  or  indecent 
publication  tending  to  corrupt  the  mind  and  to  subvert 
respect  for  decency  and  morality.  =Syn.  3.  Immodest,  rib 
aid,  gross 


- - - — “ ~ 1/(7  1 j xii  iuu,  gross. 

nat  hist.,,  shaped  like  an  egg  with  the  narrow  obscenely  (ob-sen'li),  adv.  In  an  obscene  man- 
end  tormmg  the  base ; solidly  obovate.  ner;  in  a manner  offensive  to  modesty  or  pu- 

inrmn  r o-hra.riM  <ii  + f A <inmnr,i  -p To+„ . ^ ji J 1 


obraid  (o-brad'),  v.  t.  [A  corrupt  form 
abraid  or  upbraid.]  To  upbraid.  Somerset 
Now,  thus  accoutred  and  attended  to, 

In  Court  and  citie  there  ’a  no  small  adoe 
With  this  young,  stripling,  that  airraids  the  gods, 

And  thinkes  ’twist  them  and  him  there  is  no  ods. 

Young  Gallants  Whirligig  (1029).  (EalliweU.) 


rity;  indecently;  lewdly. 

Obsceneness  (ob-sen 'nes), «,  Same  as  obscenity. 
Ihose  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  severity, 
and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obsceneness.  Dryden. 

obscenity  (ob-sen 'i-ti),  v.  [=  F.  obscenite  = Sp. 
obscenidad  = Pg.  obscenidade  = It.  oscenitd,  < L. 


obscure 

obscenita(t-)s,  obsccenita(t-)s,  obsccenita(t-)s,  un- 
favorableness  (of  an  omen),  moral  impurity, 
obscenity,  < obscenus,  ill-omened,  obscene : see 
obscene.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  ob- 
scene; impurity  or  indecency  in  action,  ex- 
pression, or  representation ; licentiousness ; 
lewdness. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L 630. 

obscenonst  (ob-se'nus),  a.  [<  L.  obscenus,  ob- 
scene : see  obscene.]  Indecent ; obscene. 

Obscenous  in  recitall,  and  hurtfull  in  example. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Apology  of  Poetry,  p.  10.  (Naves.) 

obscenousnesst  (ob-se'nus-nes),  u.  Obscenity. 

There  is  not  a word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousness. 

* Sir  J-  EaringUm,  Apology  of  Poetry,  p.  10.  (Nares.) 

obscurant  (ob-skn'rant),  n.  [X  L.  obscuran(t-)s , 
PPr.  of  obscurare , darken : see  obscure,  ».]  One 
who  or  that  which  obscures;  specifically,  one 
who  labors  to  prevent  inquiry,  enlightenment, 
or  reform;  an  obscurantist. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  obscurants  of  that  venerable 
seminary  resisted  only  the  more  strenuously  every  effort 
at  a reform.  .Sir  W.  EamiUon. 

obscurantism  (ob-sku'ran-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  ob- 
seurantisme;  as  obscurant  + -ism.]  Opposition  to 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge ; 
a,  tendency  or  desire  to  prevent  inquiry  or  en- 
lightenment ; the  principles  or  practices  of  ob- 
scurantists. 

The  dangers  with  which  what  exists  of  Continentallib- 
erty  is  threatened,  now  by  the  ambitious  dreams  of  Ger- 
man “nationality,"  now  by  Muscovite  barbarism,  and  now 
by  pontifical  obscurantism.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

obscurantist  (ob-sku'ran-tist),  a.  and  n.  [<  ob- 
scurant + -isi.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  obscurants  or  obscurantism. 

You  working-men  complain  of  the  clergy  for  being  big- 
oted and  obscurantist,  and  hating  the  cause  of  the  people. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xvii.  (Dames.) 

II.  n.  One  who  opposes  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge ; an  obscurant. 

They  [a  community  in  the  Netherlands  called  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Common  Life]  could  not  support  the  glare  of 
the  new  Italian  learning;  they  obtained,  and  it  may  be 
feared  deserved,  the  title  of  obscurantists. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  672. 

obscuration  (ob-sku-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  obscu- 
ration = &p.  obscuracion  = It.  oscurazione,  < L. 
obscuratioyn-),  a darkening,  < obscurare,  dark- 
en: see  obscure,  v.]  The  act  of  obscuring  or 
darkening;  the  state  of  being  darkened  or  ob- 
scured; the  act  or  state  of  being  made  obscure 
or  indistinct:  as,  the  obscuration  of  the  moon 
in  an  eclipse. 

Understanding  hereby  their  cosmical  descent,  or  their 
setting  when  the  sun  ariseth,  and  not  their  heliacal  ob- 
scuration, or  their  inclusion,  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vl  3. 

The  mutual  obscuration  or  displacement  of  ideas  is 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  degree  of  contrast  between  them 
in  content.  Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trams.),  I.  211. 

obscure  (ob-skur' ),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  obscur  = Sp. 
Pg.  obscuro  = It.  oscuro,  < L.  obscurus,  dark, 
dusky,  shady;  of  speech,  indistinet,  unintel- 
ligible ; of  persons,  unknown,  undistinguished ; 
prob.  < ob,  over,+  -scurus,  covered,  < r/scu  (Skt. 
V sku),  cover,  seen  also  in  scutum,  a shield: 
see  scutum,  sky.]  I,  a.  1.  Dark;  deprived  of 
light;  hence,  murky;  gloomy;  dismal. 

Suspende  hem  so  In  colde  hous,  drie,  obscure, 

Ther  noo  light  in  may  breke,  and  thai  beth  sure. 

Palladium , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  186. 

It  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii  7.  61. 

I shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow. 

Shelley , Prometheus  Unbound,  iii  2. 
2f.  Living  in  darkness ; pertaining  to  darkness 
or  night.  [Rare.] 

The  obscure  bird 
Clamour’d  the  livelong  night. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  04. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realms  of  night 
Scorning  surprise.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  132. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  clearly  seen,  on  ac- 
count of  deficient  illumination. 

Spirits  ...  in  what  shape  they  choose, 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aery  purpose. 

Milton , P.  L.,  L 429. 
Hence  —4.  In  logic , not  clear,  as  an  idea;  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  others.  Thus,  if  a 
person  knows  that  isabella  color  is  a sort  of  light  yellow 
but  could  not  recognize  it  with  certainty,  he  would  have 
an  obscure  idea  of  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

When  we  look  at  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  we  have 
a clear  idea  of  the  red,  the  blue,  the  green,  in  the  middle 
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of  their  several  arches,  and  a distinct  idea  too,  while  the 
eye  fixes  there ; but  when  we  consider  the  border  of  those 
colours,  they  so  run  into  one  another  that  it  renders  then' 
ideas  confused  and  obscure.  W atts , Logic,  iii.  § 4. 

5.  Not  perspicuous,  as  a writing  or  speech; 
not  readily  understood,  on  account  of  faultiness 
of  expression.  But  if  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  close 
thought  required  for  a complicated  matter,  the  expres- 
sion may  be  quite  clear,  and  not  obscure. 

And  therefore  [he]  euer  so  laboured  to  set  his  wordes 
in  such  obscure  and  doubtful  fashion  that  he  mighte  haue 
alwaye  some  refuge  at  some  starting  hole. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  554. 

If  we  here  be  a little  obscure,  ’tis  our  pleasure ; for  rather 
than  we  will  offer  to  be  our  own  interpreters,  we  are  re- 
solved not  to  be  understood. 

B.  Jonson , Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

The  text  that  sorts  not  with  his  darling  whim, 

Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him. 

Cotvper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  447. 

6.  Hidden;  retired;  remote  from  observation: 
as,  an  obscure  village. 

My  short- wing'd  Muse  doth  haunt 
None  but  the  obscure  corners  of  the  earth. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Bien  Venu,  ii. 
We  put  up  for  the  night  in  an  obscure  inn,  in  a village 
by  the  way.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

7.  Unknown  to  fame;  unnoticed;  hence,  hum- 
ble ; lowly : as,  an  obscure  curate. 

I am  a thing  obscure , disfurnished  of 
All  merit.  Massinger,  Picture,  iii.  5. 

Man  he  loved 

As  man ; and  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure  . . . 
Transferred  a courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension.  W ordsworth,  Prelude,  ix. 

8.  In  entom.:  (a)  Not  distinct:  as,  obscure 
punctures.  ( b ) Not  clear ; dull  or  semi-opaque : 
as,  obscure  green  or  red — Obscure  rays,  in  the 
spectrum,  the  invisible  heat-rays.  See  spectrum.  = Syn.  1. 
Dark,  dim,  darksome,  dusky,  rayless,  murky.— 4 and  5. 
Obscure,  Doubtful,  Dubious,  Ambiguous,  Equivocal;  diffi- 
cult, intricate,  vague,  mysterious,  enigmatical.  In  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  something  said  or  written,  obscure 
is  general,  being  founded  upon  the  figure  of  light  which  is 
insufficient  to  enable  one  to  see  with  any  clearness ; this 
figure  is  still  felt  in  all  the  uses  of  the  word.  Doubtful  is 
literal,  meaning  full  of  doubt,  quite  impossible  of  decision 
or  determination,  on  account  of  insufficient  knowledge. 
Dubious  may  be  the  same  as  doubtful,  but  tends  to  the 
special  meaning  of  that  doubtfulness  which  involves  anxi- 
ety or  suspicion  : as,  dubious  battle ; dubious  prospects ; 
a dubious  character.  Ambiguous  applies  to  the  use  of 
words,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  in  a way  that  makes 
certainty  of  interpretation  impossible ; but  it  may  be  used 
in  other  connections : as,  an  ambiguous  smile.  Equivocal 
applies  to  that  which  is  ambiguous  by  deliberate  inten- 
tion. See  darkness.— 7.  Unhonored,  inglorious. 

Il.t  n.  Obscurity. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  And  out 
His  uncouth  way?  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  406. 

obscure  (ob-skiir'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  obscured, 
ppr.  obscuring.  [<  F.  obscurer  — Sp.  Pg.  ob- 
scurer = It.  oscurare,  < L.  obscurare,  darken, 
obscure,  hide,  conceal,  render  indistinct,  etc., 
< obscurus,  dark,  obscure:  see  obscure,  a.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cover  and  shut  off  from  view; 
conceal;  bide. 

Hie  fiery  cannon  did  their  passage  guide, 

And  following  smoke  obscur'd  them  from  the  foe. 

Dnyden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  92. 
Not  a floating  cloud  obscured  the  azure  firmament. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  183. 

2.  To  darken  or  make  dark ; dim. 

Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  728. 
The  Signs  obscure  not  the  Streets  at  all,  and  make  little 
or  no  figure,  as  tho’  there  were  none ; being  placed  very 
high  and  little.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  16. 

Think’st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the  same? 
And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  god-like  frame? 

Dry  den,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  luster  or  glory;  outshine; 
eclipse;  depreciate;  disparage;  belittle. 

You  have  suborn’d  this  man 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.  22. 
The  King  of  France,  tho’  valiant  enough  himself,  yet 
thinking  his  own  great  Acts  to  be  obscured  by  greater  of 
K.  Richard’s,  he  began,  besides  his  old  hating  him,  now 
to  envy  him.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  63. 

Some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 

As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

4.  To  render  doubtful  or  unintelligible ; render 
indistinct  or  difficult  of  comprehension  or  ex- 
planation; disguise. 

The  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1.  63. 
No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  319. 

n.t  intrans.  To  bide ; conceal  one’s  self. 

How ! there ’s  bad  tidings ; I must  obscure  and  hear  it. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  2, 
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Here  I’ll  obscure.  [Chrys.  withdraws.] 

Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  iv.  1. 

obscurely  (ob-skur'li),  adv.  In  an  obscure  man- 
ner; darkly;  dimly;  indistinctly;  privately; 
not  conspicuously ; not  clearly  or  plainly, 
obscurement  (ob-skur'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  obscure- 
ment;  < obscure  + -merit.]  The  act  of  obscuring, 
or  the  state  of  being  obscured;  obscuration. 

Now  bolder  fires  appear, 

And  o’er  the  palpable  obscurement  sport. 

Glaring  and  gay  as  falling  Lucifer. 

Pomfret,  Dies  Novissima. 

obscureness  (ob-skur'nes),  n.  The  property  of 
being  obscure’,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
Obscurer  (ob-skur'er),  n.  One  who  orthat  which 
obscures  or  darkens. 

It  was  pity  desolation  and  loneliness  should  be  such  a 
waster  and  obscurer  of  such  loveliness. 

Lord,  Hist.  Banians,  p.  24.  {Latham.) 

obscurity  (ob-sku'ri-ti),  n.;  pi.  obscurities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  obscurite  = Sp.  obscuridad  = Pg.  obscuri- 
dade  = It.  oscuritd,  < L.  obscvrita(t-)s , a being 
dark,  darkness,  < obscurus , dark:  see  obscure .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure;  dark- 
ness ; dimness ; uncertainty  of  meaning ; unin- 
telligibleness ; an  obscure  place,  state,  or  con- 
dition; especially,  the  condition  of  being  un- 
known. 

We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity.  Isa.  lix.  9. 

I choose  rather  to  live  graved  in  obscurity. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  Ded. 
God  left  these  obscurities  in  Holy  Writ  on  purpose  to 
give  us  a taste  and  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  those  great  and 
glorious  truths  which  shall  hereafter  fully  be  discovered 
to  us  in  another  world.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

These  are  the  old  friends  who  are  . . . the  same  . . . 
in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

= Syn.  Dimness,  Gloom,  etc.  (see  darkness ),  shade,  obscu- 
ration; retirement,  seclusion. 

obsecrate  (ob'se-krat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  obse- 
crated,  ppr.  obsecrating.  [<  L.  obsecratus,  pp. 
of  obsecrare  (>It  .ossecrare  =Pg.  obsecrar),  en- 
treat, beseech,  conjure  in  solemn  sort,  < ob,  be- 
fore, + sacrare,  treat  as  sacred,  sacer,  sacred: 
see  sacre,  sacred.]  To  beseech;  entreat;  sup- 
plicate. Cockeram. 

Andrew  Fairserviee  employed  his  lungs  in  obsecrating  a 
share  of  Dougal’s  protection.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxi. 

obsecration  (ob-se-kra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  obse- 
cration = Sp.  obsecracidn  = Pg.  obsecragdo  = 
It.  ossecrazione,  < L.  obsecratio(n-),  an  entreat- 
ing, beseeching,  imploring,  < obsecrare,  entreat, 
beseech:  see  obsecrate.]  1.  The  act  of  obse- 
crating; entreaty;  supplication. 

Let  us  fly  to  God  at  all  times  with  humble  obsecrations 
and  hearty  requests.  Becon,  Works,  p.  187.  ( Halliwell .) 

In  the  "Rules  of  Civility”  (A.  1).  1686,  translated  from 
the  French)  we  read : “ If  his  lordship  chances  to  sneeze, 
you  are  not  to  bawl  out  'God  bless  you,  sir,’  but,  pulling 
off  your  hat,  bow  to  him  handsomely,  and  make  that  obse- 
cration to  yourself.”  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  92. 

2.  In  liturgies,  one  of  the  suffrages  or  versieles 
of  the  Litany  beginning  with  the  word  by  (or, 
in  Latin,  per) ; a petition  of  the  Litany  for 
deliverance  from  evil:  as,  “By  thy  baptism, 
fasting,  and  temptation,”  the  response  being 
“Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” — 3.  In  rbet.,  a figure 
in  which  the  orator  implores  the  help  of  God  or 
man. 

obsecratory  (ob'se-kra-to-ri),  a.  [<  obsecrate 
+ -ory.]  Supplicatory ; expressing  earnest  en- 
treaty. [Rare.] 

That  gracious  and  obsecratory  charge  of  the  biessed  apos- 
tle of  the  gentiles  (1  Cor.  i.  10). 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Peace-Maker,  § 26. 

obsequent  (ob'se-kwent),  a.  [=  OF.  obsequent 
= Sp.  obsecuente  = Pg.  obsequente  = It.  osse- 
quente,  < L.  obsequen(t-)s,  compliant,  indulgent, 
ppr.  of  obsequi,  comply  with,  yield,  indulge,  lit. 
follow  upon,<  ob,  before,  upon,  + setfui,  follow: 
see  sequent.  See  obsequy1 .]  Obedient;  sub- 
missive ; obsequious.  [Rare.] 

Pliant  and  obsequent  to  his  pleasure,  even  against  the  pro- 
priety of  its  own  particular  nature. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  181.  (Latham.) 

obsequial  (ob-se'kwi-al),  a.  [<  LL.  obsequialis, 
pertaining  to  obsequies,  < obsequial,  obsequies : 
see  obsequy 2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  obsequies 
or  funeral  ceremonies. 

Parson  Welles,  as  the  last  obsequial  act,  in  the  name  of 
the  bereaved  family,  thanked  the  people  for  their  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  dead  and  the  living. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

obsequience  (ob-se'kwi-ens),  n.  [An  erroneous 
form  for  *obsequence,  ( L.  obsequentia,  com- 
pliance, obsequiousness,  < obsequen(t-)s,  com- 
pliant: see  obsequent .]  Obsequiousness. 

By  his  [Titian’s]  grave  courtly  obsequience. 

D.  O.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 
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obsequies,  «.  Plural  of  obsequy. 
obsequiosity  (ob-se-kwi-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  obse- 
quious + -ity.]  Obsequiousness.  [Rare.] 

If  he  [the  traveler]  have  had  a certain  experience  of 
French  manners,  his  application  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  forms  of  a considerable  obsequiosity , and  in  this 
case  his  request  will  be  granted  as  civilly  as  it  has  been 
made.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  186. 

obsequious1  (ob-se'kwi-us),  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  obsequyous ; < OF.  obsequieux,  F.  obsequieux 
= Sp.  Pg.  obsequioso  = It.  ossequioso,  < L.  obse- 
quiosus,  compliant,  submissive,  < obsequium, 
compliance:  see  obsequy1.]  1.  Promptly  obe- 
dient or  submissive  to  the  will  of  another; 
ever  ready  to  obey,  serve,  or  assist;  compli- 
ant; dutiful.  [Obsolescent.] 

He  came  vnto  the  kynges  grace,  and  wayted  vppon  hym, 
and  was  no  man  so  obsequyous  and  seruiceable. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  368. 

I see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  2. 
One  that  ever  strove,  methought, 

By  special  service  and  obsequious  care, 

To  win  respect  from  you. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 

Hence — 2.  Servilely  complaisant;  showing  a 
mean  readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  will  of  an- 
other; cringing;  fawning;  sycophantic. 

I pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne. 

Coivper,  Table-Talk,  1.  122. 

=Syn.  2.  Servile,  slavish,  sycophantic.  See  obedience. 

obsequious2t  (ob-se'kwi-us),  a.  [<  obsequy 2 + 
-otts, after  obsequious1.]  1.  Funereal;  pertain- 
ing to  funeral  rites. 

And  the  survivor  bonnd 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  L 2.  92. 

2.  Absorbed  in  grief,  as  a mourner  at  a fu- 
neral. 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  my  funeral  hell; 

And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 

Even  for  the  loss  of  thee. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  a 5. 118. 

obsequiously1  (ob-se'kwi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
sequious manner;  with  eager  obedience ; with 
servile  compliance ; abjectly. 
obsequiously2t  (ob-se'kwi-us-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a mourner ; with  reverence  for  the 
dead. 

Whilst  I awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2.  3. 

obsequiousness  (ob-se'kwi-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obsequious ; ready  obe- 
dience ; prompt  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  another ; servile  submission ; officious  or  su- 
perserviceable  readiness  to  serve.  =Syn.  Compli- 
ance, etc.  See  obedience. 

obsequy1!  (ob'se-kwi),  n.  [=  Sp.  obsequio  = It. 
ossequio,  < L.  obsequium,  compliance,  yielding- 
ness, obedience,  < obsequi,  comply  with,  yield 
to:  see  obsequent.  Cf.  obsequy^.]  Ready  com- 
pliance; deferential  service ; obsequiousness. 

Ours  had  rather  be 

Censured  by  some  for  too  much  obsequy 
Than  tax’d  of  self  opinion. 

Massinger,  The  Bashful  Lover,  Prol. 

Obsequy2  (ob'se-kwi),  n. ; pi.  obsequies  (-kwiz). 
[Chiefly  in  pi.;’  in  ME.  obseque,  < OF.  obseque, 
usually  in  pi.  obseques,  = F.  obseques  - Sp. 
Pg.  obsequias,  < LL.  obsequies,  a rare  and  per- 
haps orig.  erroneous  form  for  exsequke,  funeral 
rites  (see  exequy) ; cf . ML.  obsequium,  funeral 
rites,  a funeral,  also  a train,  retinue,  following, 
< L.  obsequi,  follow  upon  (not  used  in  this  lit. 
sense),  comply  with:  see  obsequent.  Cf.  obse- 
quy1.] A funeral  rite  or  ceremony.  [Now 
rarely  used  in  the  singular.] 

His  funerall  obseque  to-morn  we  do, 

And  for  hys  good  soule  to  our  Lord  pray  we. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2332. 

These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland’s  obsequies. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  147. 

With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1732. 

They  vsed  many  Offices  of  seruice  and  loue  toward  es  the 
dead,  and  thereupon  are  called  Obsequies  in  our  vulgar©. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  39. 
Buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 

Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 

And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a queen. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

obseratet  (ob'se-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obseratus,  pp. 
of  obserare,  bolt,  bar,  fasten  or  shut  up,  < ob. 
before,  + sera,  a bar.]  To  lock  up.  Cockeram. 
observable  (ob-zer'va-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ob- 
servable = Pg.  observavel  = It.  osservabile , < L. 
observabilis,  remarkable,  observable,  < observare, 
remark,  observe:  see  observe.']  1.  a.  1.  Capa- 
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ble  of  being  observed  or  noticed,  or  viewed 
with  interest  or  attention. 

That  a trusted  agent  commonly  acquires  power  over  his 
principal  is  a fact  everywhere  observable. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 605. 

2.  Noticeable;  worthy  of  observation;  note- 
worthy; hence,  remarkable. 

It  is  observable  that,  loving  his  ease  so  well  as  he  did,  he 
should  run  voluntarily  into  such  troubles. 

Baker , King  John,  an.  1216. 
This  towne  was  formerly  a Greeke  colonie,  built  by  the 
Samians,  a reasonable  commodious  port,  and  full  of  ob- 
servable antiquities.  Evelyn , Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645. 

3.  That  may  or  must  be  observed,  followed,  or 
kept:  as,  the  formalities  observable  at  court. 

The  forms  observable  in  social  intercourse  occur  also  in 
political  and  religious  intercourse  as  forms  of  homage  and 
forms  of  worship.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 848. 

Il.t  n.  A noticeable  or  noteworthy  fact  or 
thing ; something  worth  observing. 

Among  other  observables,  we  drunk  the  King’s  health 
out  of  a gilt  cup  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  this  Com- 
pany. Pepys,  Diary,  I.  891. 

My  chief  Care  hath  been  to  be  as  particular  as  was  con- 
sistent with  my  intended  brevity,  in  setting  down  such 
Observables  as  I met  with.  D ampler,  Voyages,  I.,  Pref. 

observableness  (ob-zer ' va-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  observable, 
observably  (ob-zer'va-bli),  adv.  In  an  observa- 
ble, noticeable,  or  noteworthy  manner;  remark- 
ably. 

And  therefore  also  it  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a 
clear  sky,  as  is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

observalt  (ob-zer'val),  n.  [<  observe  + -al.~\ 
Observation. 

A previous  observal  of  what  has  been  said  of  them. 

Boyer  North,  Examen,  p.  659.  (Davies.) 

observance  (ob-zer 'vans),  n.  [<  ME.  obser- 
vance, < OF.  observance , < F.  observance  = Sp. 
Pg.  observancia  = It.  osservanzia , osservanza , 
< L.  observantiaj  a watching,  noting,  attention, 
respect,  keeping,  etc.,  < observan(t-)s , ppr.  of 
observare , watch,  note,  observe : see  observant .] 
If.  Attention;  perception;  heed;  observation. 

Mess.  She  shows  a body  rather  than  a life, 

A statue  than  a breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain? 

Mess.  Or  I have  no  observance. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  25. 
Here  are  many  debauches  and  excessive  revellings,  as 
being  out  of  all  noyse  and  observance. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  27,  1644. 

2.  Respectful  regard  or  attention ; hence,  rev- 
erence; homage.  [Now  rare.] 

Alas ! wher  is  become  youre  gentilesse  ? 

Youre  wordes  ful  of  plesaunce  and  humblesse? 
Youre  observaunces  in  so  low  manere? 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  249. 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2.  102. 
Oh,  stand  up, 

And  let  me  kneel ! the  light  will  be  asham’d 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 
Her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a mute  observance  hung. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3.  The  act  of  observing,  paying  attention  to, 
or  following  in  practice ; compliance  in  prac- 
tice with  the  requirements  of  some  law,  cus- 
tom, rule,  or  injunction ; due  performance : as, 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath;  observance  of 
stipulations;  observance  of  prescribed  forms. 

To  make  void  the  last  Will  of  Henry  8.  to  which  the 
Breakers  had  sworne  observance. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  rev’rence  what  is  ancient  and  can  plead 
A course  of  long  observance  for  its  use. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  301. 
Through  all  English  history  the  cry  has  never  been  for 
new  laws,  but  for  the  firmer  establishment,  the  stricter 
observance,  of  the  old  laws. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  176. 

4.  A custom,  rule,  or  thing  to  be  observed, 
followed,  or  kept. 

There  are  other  strict  observances; 

As,  not  to  see  a woman.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 36. 
An  observance  of  hermits. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

5.  A rite  or  ceremony;  an  act  performed  in 
token  of  worship,  devotion,  or  respect. 

And  axeth  by  what  observance 
She  might  moste  to  the  plesaunce 
Of  god  that  nightes  reule  kepe. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion  as 
consisting  in  a few  easy  observances.  Rogers. 

He  compass’d  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her. 

Tennyson,  Geranit. 
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=Syn.  3.  Observance,  Observation.  These  words  start 
from  two  different  senses  of  the  same  root— to  pay  regard 
to,  and  to  watch.  Observation  is  watching  or  notice ; ob- 
servance is  keeping,  conforming  to,  or  complying  with. 
Observation  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  observance : 
as,  *•  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  again  commanded  ” 
(caption  to  Ex.  xxxi.);  “the  opinions  which  he  [Milton] 
has  expressed  respecting  . . . the  observation  of  the  Sab- 
bath might,  we  think,  have  caused  more  just  surprise” 
(Macaulay,  Milton) ; but  this  use  is  now  obsolescent.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  words  should  be  kept  distinct. 

It  is  a custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  16. 
Observation  of  the  moon’s  changes  leads  at  length  to  a 
theory  of  the  solar  system. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol. , § 12. 
5.  Form,  Rite,  etc.  See  ceremony. 

observancy  (ob-zer'van-si),  n.  [As  observance 
(see  -cy).]  Heedful  or  obedient  regard;  obser- 
vance; obsequiousness.  [Rare.] 

How  bend  him 

To  such  observancy  of  beck  and  call. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  I.  179. 

observandum  ( ob-zer- van'dum),  n. ; pi.  obser- 
vdnda  (-da).  [L.,  neut.  gerundive  of  observare , 
observe : see  observe .]  A thing  to  be  observed, 
observant  (ob-zer' vant),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  ob- 
servant = Sp.  Pg.  ob'servante  = It.  osservante , < 
L.  observan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  observare,  watch,  note, 
observe:  see  observe.']  I.  a.  1.  Watching; 
watchful ; observing ; having  or  characterized 
by  good  powers  of  observation,  or  attention, 
care,  accuracy,  etc.,  in  observing:  as,  an  ob- 
servant mind;  a man  of  observant  habits. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray’d. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey’d. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  i.  5. 

2.  Attentive;  obedient;  submissive;  ready  to 
obey  and  serve ; hence,  obsequious : with  to  or 
of  before  a personal  object.  [Now  rare.] 

Then  Obedience,  by  her  an  elephant,  the  strongest  beast, 
but  most  observant  to  man  of  any  creature. 

Webster,  Monuments  of  Honour. 
How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour  but  by 
such  an  observant,  slavish  course  ? Raleigh. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  they  [Georgian  slaves]  are  in  the 
hands  of  very  kind  masters,  and  are  as  observant  of  them ; 
for  of  them  they  are  to  expect  their  liberty,  their  advance- 
ment, and  every  thing. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  167. 

3.  Carefully  attentive  in  observing  or  perform- 
ing whatever  is  prescribed  or  required ; strict 
in  observing  and  practising:  with  of:  as,  he 
was  very  observant  of  the  rules  of  his  order;  ob- 
servant of  forms. 

Tell  me,  he  that  knows. 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  71. 
=Syn.  1 and  3.  Watchful,  mindful,  heedful,  regardful. 

n.n.  It.  An  observer. — 2f.  An  obsequious 
or  slavish  attendant. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 109. 
3.  One  who  is  strict  in  observing  or  complying 
with  a law,  rule,  custom,  etc. 


Our  Curiosity  was  again  arrested  by  the  observation  of 
another  Tower,  which  appear’d  in  a thicket  not  far  from 
the  way  side.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  23. 

The  North  American  Indian  had  no  better  eyes  than  the 
white  man ; but  he  had  trained  his  powers  of  observation 
in  a certain  direction,  till  no  sign  of  the  woods  escaped 
him.  J.  F.  Clarke , Self- Culture,  p.  114. 

2.  The  habit  or  power  of  observing  and  noting : 
as,  a man  of  great  observation. 

I told  you  Angling  is  an  art,  either  by  practice  or  along 
observation,  or  both.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  99. 

If  my  observation,  which  very  seldom  lies, 

By  the  heart’s  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  228. 

3.  An  act  of  scientific  observing;  an  accurate 
remarking  (often  with  measurement)  of  a fact 
directly  presented  to  the  senses,  together  with 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  presented:  as, 
a meridian  observation , made  by  a navigator, 
in  which  he  measures  the  sun’s  altitude  when 
on  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  latitude;  the  meteorological  observations 
made  by  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  in  those 
sciences  which  describe  and  explain  provinces  of  the  uni- 
verse as  it  exists,  such  as  astronomy  and  systematic  biol- 
ogy, observations  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  under  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  which  may  be  selected,  but 
cannot  be  produced  at  will.  But  in  those  sciences  which 
analyze  the  behavior  of  substances  under  various  condi- 
tions it  is  customary  first  to  place  the  object  to  be  exam- 
ined under  artificially  produced  conditions,  and  then  to 
make  an  observation  upon  it.  This  whole  performance,  of 
which  the  observation  is  a part,  is  called  an  experiment. 
Formerly  sciences  were  divided  into  sciences  of  experi- 
ment and  sciences  of  observation,  meaning  observation 
without  experiment.  But  now  experiments  are  made  in 
all  sciences.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  word  obser- 
vation has  been  used  to  imply  the  absence  of  experimen- 
tation. 

Confounding  observation  with  experiment  or  invention  -v- 
the  act  of  a cave-man  in  betaking  himself  to  a drifting 
tree  with  that  of  Noah  in  building  himself  an  ark. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  75. 

4.  The  result  of  such  a scientific  practice ; the 
information  gained  by  observing:  as,  to  tabulate 
observations. — 5.  Knowledge;  experience. 

In  his  brain 

...  he  hath  strange  places  cramm’d 
W ith  observation.  Shak. , A s you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 41. 

6.  A remark,  especially  a remark  based  or  pro- 
fessing to  be  based  on  what  has  been  observed ; 
an  opinion  expressed. 

Rich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  George  of  Gloucester ; 
For  Gloucester’s  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut,  that ’s  a foolish  observation. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  108. 

We  owe  many  valuable  observations  to  people  who  are 
not  very  acute  or  profound,  and  who  say  the  thing  with- 
out effort  which  we  want  and  have  long  been  hunting  in 
vain.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  253. 

7.  The  fact  of  being  seen  or  noticed;  notice; 
remark:  as,  to  escape  observation;  anxious  to 
avoid  observation. — 8.  Observance;  careful  at- 
tention to  rule,  custom,  or  precept,  and  per- 
formance of  whatever  is  prescribed  or  required. 
[Obsolescent.] 

The  Character  of  Aeneas  is  filled  with  Piety  to  the  Gods, 
and  a superstitious  Observation  of  Prodigies,  Oracles,  and 
Predictions.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  351. 


Such  obseruants  they  are  thereof  that  our  Sauiour  him- 
selfe  . . . did  not  teach  to  pray  or  wish  for  more  than 
onely  that  heere  it  myght  bee  with  vs  as  with  them  it  is 
in  heauen.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  4. 

The  Cannaei  were  a deuout  society  and  order,  giuen  to 
holinesse  of  life,  and  obseruation  of  the  Lawe ; of  whom 
was  Simon  Kannseus,  . . . called  Zelotes.  . . . Suidas 
calleth  them  obseruants  of  the  Lawe,  whom  A nanus  shut  in 
the  Temple.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  150. 

4.  [cap.]  Specifically,  a member  of  the  more 
rigorous  class  of  Franciscans  which  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  became  separated  from  those 
— the  Conventuals — following  a milder  rule. 
Observantine  (ob-zer'van-tin),  n.  and  a.  [< 
Observant  + -ine  1.]  I.  n.  Same  as  Observant , 4. 

He  selected  for  this  purpose  the  Observantines  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  the  most  rigid  of  the  monastic  societies. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franciscan 
friars  called  Observants. 

Observantist  (ob-zer'van-tist),  n.  [<  Observant 
+ -ist.~\  Same  as  Observant,  4. 
observantly  (ob-z6r'vant-li),  adv.  In  an  obser- 
vant manner;  attentively.  Wriglit. 
observation  (ob-zer-va'shon),  n.  [<  F.  obser- 
vation = Sp.  observacio'n  = Pg.  observagSo  = 
It.  osservazione,  < L.  observatio(n~),  a watching, 
noting,  marking,  regard,  respect,  < observare, 
watch,  note,  regard:  see  observe.]  1.  The  act 
or  fact  of  observing,  and  noting  or  fixing  in  the 
mind;  a seeing  and  noting;  notice:  as,  a fact 
that  does  not  come  under  one’s  observation. 

This  Clermont  is  a meane  and  ignoble  place,  having  no 
memorable  thing  therein  worthy  the  observation. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  23. 


9.  A rite;  a ceremony;  an  observance. 

Now  our  observation  is  perform’d. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 109. 

They  had  their  magicall  observations  in  gathering  cer- 
tain e hearbs.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  62. 

The  archbishop  went  about  the  obsewation  very  awk- 
wardly, as  one  not  used  to  that  kind,  especially  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Bale,  in  R.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxL 
Acronychal  observation.  See  acromjchal.— Army  of 
observation  (milit.),  a force  detached  to  watch  the 
movements  of  another  army,  especially  of  a relieving 
army  during  the  prosecution  of  a siege. — Error  Of  an 
observation.  See  error,  5.—  Eye-and-ear  observa- 
tion. See  eye i . — Latitude  by  observation.  See  lati- 
tude.— Lunar  observation.  See  lunar.— To  work  an 
observation  (naut.),  to  determine  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude by  calculations  based  on  the  altitude  or  position  of  the 
sun  or  other  heavenly  body  as  observed  and  ascertained 
by  instrumental  measurement.  = Syn.  Observance,  Observa- 
tion. See  observance. — 3.  Experiment,  etc.  See  experience. 
— 6.  Note,  Comment,  etc.  (see  remark,  n.),  annotation. 

observational  (ob-zer-va'shon-al),  a,  [<  ob- 
servation + -a/.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used 

in  observation,  especially  in  observation  with- 
out experimentation. 

Already  Harvey,  Boyle,  and  Newton  were  successfully 
prosecuting  the  observational  method,  and  showing  how 
rich  mines  of  wealth  it  had  opened. 

McCosh,  Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  12. 
2.  Derived  from  or  founded  on  observation: 
in  this  sense  usually  opposed  to  experimental. 

\ Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  been  largely  influential  in  the  es- 
\tablishment  of  Geology  as  a truly  observational  science. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  27. 

observationally  (ob-zer-va'shon-al-i),  adv . 
By  means  of  observation. 
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Of  late,  the  motions  of  the  Moon  have  been  very  care- 
fully investigated,  both  theoretically  and  observatumally. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  49. 

observation-car  (ob-zer-va'shon-kiLr),  n.  A 
railroad-car  with  glass  or  open  sides  to  enable 
the  occupants  to  observe  the  scenery,  inspect 
the  track,  etc.  [U.  S.] 

observative  (ob-zer'va-tiv),  a.  [<  observe  + 
-ativc.]  Observing;  attentive.  [Bare.] 

I omitted  to  observe  those  particulars  . . . that  it  be- 
hoved an  observative  traveller.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  28. 

observatort  (ob'zer-va-tor),  n.  [=  P.  observa- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  observnclor  = It.  osservatore,  < 
L.  observator,  a watcher,  < observare,  watch,  ob- 
serve: see  observe.]  1.  One  who  observes  or 
takes  note ; an  observer. 

Tne  observator  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  before  mention- 
ed fDr.  HakewillJ  hath  given  us  the  best  account  of  the 
number  that  late  plagues  hath  swept  away. 

Sir  M.  Hale , Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  213. 

2.  One  who  makes  a remark. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say ; 

Good  observator , not  so  fast  away. 

^ Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  x.  502. 

observatory  (ob-zer'va-to-ri),  n. ; pi.  observa- 
tories (-riz).  [=  S’,  otiservatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  ob- 

servatorio  = It.  osservatorio,  < NL.  observatorium , 
< L.  observare,  observe:  see  observe.]  1.  A 
place  or  building  set  apart  for,  and  fitted  with 
instruments  for  making,  observations  of  natu- 
ral phenomena : as,  an  astronomical  or  a mete- 
orological observatory.  An  astronomical  observatory 
is  so  planned  as  to  secure  for  the  instruments  the  greatest 
possible  stability  and  freedom  from  tremors,  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  an  unobstructed  view,  together 
with  such  arrangements  as  will  otherwise  facilitate  ob- 
servations. 

2.  A place  of  observation  at  such  an  altitude 
as  to  afford  an  extensive  view,  such  as  a look- 
out-station, a signaling-station,  or  a belvedere. 
— Magnetic  observatory.  See  magnetic. 

observe  (ob-zferv'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  observed, 
ppr.  observing.  [<  P.  observer  = Sp.  Pg.  ob- 
servar= It.  osservare,  < L.  observare,  watch,  note, 
mark,  heed,  guard,  keep,  pay  attention  to,  re- 
gard, comply  with,  etc.,  < ob,  before,  + servare, 
keep : see  serve,  and  cf . conserve,  preserve,  re- 
serve.] I.  trans.  1.  To  regard  with  attention 
or  careful  scrutiny,  as  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  noting  something;  watch;  take 
note  of:  as,  to  observe  trifles  with  interest;  to 
observe  one’s  every  movement. 

Remember  that,  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so  art  thou 
observed  by  angels  and  by  men.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Changing  shape 

To  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  334. 

To  observe  is  to  look  at  a thing  closely,  to  take  careful 
note  of  its  several  parts  or  details. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  208. 

Specifically — 2.  To  subject  to  systematic  in- 
spection and  scrutiny  for  some  scientific  or  prac- 
tical purpose:  as,  to  observe  natural  phenom- 
ena for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  laws ; 
to  observe  meteorological  indications  for  the 
purpose  of  forecasting  the  weather.  See  ob- 
servation, 3. 

Studying  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  order  to  det  ermine  the 
length  of  the  year,  he  observed  the  times  of  its  passage 
through  the  equinoxes  and  solstices. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  121. 

3.  To  see;  perceive;  notice;  remark;  hence, 
to  detect;  discover:  as,  we  observed  a stranger 
approaching;  to  observe  one’s  uneasiness. 

Honourable  action, 

Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  1.  111. 

I observed  an  admirable  abundance  of  Butterflies  in  many 
places  of  Savoy.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  86. 

He  had  seen  her  once,  a moment’s  space, 

Observed  she  was  so  young  and  beautiful. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  181. 

4.  To  notice  and  remark,  or  remark  upon;  re- 
fer to  in  words ; say ; mention : as,  what  did 
yon  observe  ? 

But  it  was  pleasant  to  see  Beeston  come  in  with  others, 
supposing  it  to  be  dark,  and  yet  he  is  forced  to  read  his 
part  by  the  light  of  the  candles ; and  this  I observing  to  a 
gentleman  that  sat  by  me,  he  was  mightily  pleased  there- 
with, and  spread  it  up  and  down.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  94. 

But  he  observed  in  apology,  that  it  [z]  was  a letter  you 
never  wanted  hardly,  and  he  thought  it  had  only  been  put 
there  “to  finish  off  th’  alphabet,  like,  though  ampus-end 
(&)  would  ha’  done  as  well,  for  what  he  could  see.” 

George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  I.  317. 
5f.  To  heed;  regard;  hence,  to  regard  with 
respect  and  deference;  treat  with  respectful 
attention  or  consideration ; humor. 

He  wolde  no  swich  cursednesse  observe  ; 

Evel  shal  have  that  evel  wol  deserve. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  179. 


Whom  I make 

Must  be  my  heir ; and  this  makes  men  observe  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  i.  1. 

Observe  her  with  all  sweetness ; humour  her. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iiL  1. 

6.  To  adhere  to  and  carry  out  in  practice ; con- 
form to  or  comply  with;  obey:  as,  to  observe 
the  regulations  of  society ; to  observe  the  pro- 
prieties. 

How  thanne  he  that  observeth  o synne,  shal  he  have  for- 
gifnesse  of  the  remenaunt  of  hise  othere  synnes? 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

I know  not  how  he  ’b  cured ; 

He  ne’er  observes  any  of  our  prescriptions. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  4. 

Observe  your  distance  ; and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  Cistern  with  your  Cap  in  hand. 

Oldham,  A Satyr  Address’d  to  a Friend  (ed.  1703). 

The  enemies  did  not  long  observe  those  courtesies  which 
men  of  their  rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each  other  at 
the  head  of  armies,  seldom  neglect. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

7.  To  keep  with  due  ceremonies ; celebrate : as, 
to  observe  a holiday;  to  observe  the  sabbath. 

Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

Ex.  xii.  17. 

They  eate  mans  flesh;  obserue  meales  at  noone  and 
night.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  841. 

A score  of  Indian  tribes  . . . observed  the  rites  of  that 
bloody  and  horrible  Paganism  which  formed  their  only  re- 
ligion. R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  16. 

= Syn.  1.  To  eye,  survey,  scrutinize. — 3.  Notice,  Behold, 
etc.  (see  see). — 7.  Keep,  etc.  (see  celebrate),  regard,  fulfil, 
conform  to. 

ii.  intrans . 1.  To  he  attentive;  take  note. 

I come  to  observe;  I give  thee  warning  on ’t. 

Shak. , T.  of  A.,  i.  2.  33. 

I do  love 

To  note  and  to  observe. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  iL  1. 

2.  To  remark;  comment:  generally  with  upon 
or  on. 

We  have,  however,  already  observed  upon  a great  draw- 
back which  attends  such  benefits.  Brougham. 

observer  (ob-zer'ver),  n.  1 . One  who  observes 
or  takes  notice ; a spectator  or  looker-on : as, 
a keen  observer. 

He  is  a great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.  202. 

But  Churchill  himself  was  no  superficial  observer.  He 
knew  exactly  what  his  interest  really  was. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  in  habitual  or  sys- 
tematic observation,  as  for  scientific  purposes ; 
especially,  one  who  is  trained  to  make  certain 
special  observations  with  accuracy  and  under 
proper  precautions:  as,  an  astronomical  ob- 
server; a corps  of  observers . 

An  observer  at  any  point  of  the  earth,  by  noting  the  local 
time  at  his  station  when  the  moon  has  any  given  right 
ascension,  can  thence  determine  the  corresponding  mo- 
ment of  Greenwich  time. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  37. 

Psellus,  ...  a great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils, 
holds  they  are  corporeal,  and  have  aerial  bodies ; that  they 
are  mortal,  live,  and  dye.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  I.  § 2. 

3.  One  who  observes  or  keeps  any  law,  custom, 
regulation,  or  rite ; one  who  practises,  performs, 
or  fulfils  anything:  as,  a careful  observer  of  the 
proprieties ; an  observer  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  the  manner  of  all  barbarous  nations  to  be  very  su- 
perstitious, and  diligent  observer  of  old  customes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  servants  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a very  strict  and 
solemn  observer.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

He  [Lord  Dorset]  was  so  strict  an  Observer  of  his  Word 
that  no  Consideration  whatever  could  make  him  break  it. 

Prior,  Poems,  Ded. 

4f.  One  who  watches  with  a view  to  serve; 
an  obsequious  attendant  or  admirer;  hence,  a 
toady ; a sycophant. 

He  was  a follower  of  Germanicus, 

And  still  is  an  observer  of  his  wife 

And  children,  though  they  be  declined  in  grace. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  3. 

Love  yourself,  sir ; 

And,  when  I want  observers,  I’ll  send  for  you. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  2. 

observicert  (ob-zer'vi-ser),  n.  [Irreg.  < obser- 
vance (confused  with  service)  + -er1.]  A ser- 
vant; an  observer  (in  sense  4).  [Bare.] 

X am  your  humble  observicer,  and  wish  you  all  cumula- 
tions of  prosperity.  Shirley , Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

observing  (ob-zer'ving),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  observe, 
v.]  Watchful;  observant;  attentive. 

Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hop’d  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  588. 

observingly  (ob-zer'ving-li),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
serving or  attentive  manner ; attentively;  care- 
fully. 


There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  5. 

obsess  (ob-ses')j  t.  [<  L.  obsessus , pp.  of 
obsidere,  sit  on  or  in,  remain,  sit  down  before, 
besiege,  < ob,  before,  + sedere,  sit:  see  sit,  ses- 
sion, etc.  Cf.  assess, possess.]  If.  To  besiege; 
beset;  compass  about. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  where  maiestie  approcheth  to  ex- 
cesse,  and  the  mynde  is  obsessed  with  inordinate  glorie,  lest 
pride  . . . shuld  sodainely  entre. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii  4. 

2.  To  attack,  vex,  or  plague  from  without,  as  an 
evil  spirit.  See  obsession,  2. 

The  familiar  spirit  may  be  a human  ghost  or  some  other 
demon,  and  may  either  be  supposed  to  enter  the  man’s 
body  or  only  to  come  into  his  presence,  which  is  some- 
what the  same  difference  as  whether  in  disease  the  demon 
“possesses”  or  obsesses  a patient,  i.  e.  controls  him  from 

^inside  or  outside.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  63. 

obsession  (ob-sesh'on),  n.  [=  F.  obsession  = 
Sp.  obsesion  = Pg.  obsessao  = It.  ossessione , < 
L.  obsessio(n-),  a besieging,  < obsidere , besiege: 
see  o&sess.]  1.  The  act  of  besieging;  persis- 
tent assault. 

When  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  gave  full  rein  to 
the  Ultramontane  party  at  court,  the  obsessions  of  Duper- 
ron  became  more  importunate,  and  even  menacing. 

Encyc.  Brit,  V.  173. 

2.  Continuous  or  persevering  effort  supposed 
to  be  made  by  an  evil  spirit  to  obtain  mastery 
of  a person ; the  state  or  condition  of  a person 
so  vexed  or  beset:  distinguished  from  posses- 
sion, or  control  by  a demon  from  within. 

Grave  fathers,  he ’s  possest;  again,  I say, 

Possest : nay,  if  there  be  possession  and 
Obsession,  he  has  both.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  8. 

Obsession  of  the  Devil  is  distinguished  from  Possession 
in  this : In  Possession,  the  Evil  One  was  said  to  enter  into 
the  Body  of  the  Man ; in  Obsession , without  entering  into 
the  Body  of  the  Person,  he  was  thought  to  besiege  and 
torment  him  without. 

Bourne  s Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  142,  note. 

obsidian  (ob-sid'i-an),  n.  [=  P.  obsidiane,  ob- 
sidienne  = Sp.  Pg.'  obsidiana,  < L.  obsidiana,  a 
false  reading  for  obsiana,  a mineral  supposed 
to  be  obsidian, < Obsidianus,  a false  reading  for 
Obsianus,  < Obsius,  erroneously  Obsidius,  the 
name  of  a man  who,  according  to  Pliny,  found 
it  in  “Ethiopia.”]  A dense  nearly  homoge- 
neous volcanic  glass,  of  conchoidal  fracture 
and  brilliant  luster,  and  usually  black  in  color. 
It  was  at  first  believed  that  such  glass  represented  a 
simple  mineral,  probably  feldspar,  of  amorphous  texture. 
The  name  has  been  most  frequently  applied  to  volcanic 
glasses  belonging  to  lavas  rich  in  silica  and  the  alkalis, 
such  as  rhyolite  and  trachyte.  Latterly  the  name  has 
been  used  for  the  nearly  anhydrous  glassy  form  of  any 
lava,  in  distinction  from  “pitchstone,”  which  is  hydrous. 
The  corresponding  highly  vesicular  form  is  called  pumice. 
Obsidian  is  sometimes  cut  as  a gem  and  it  has  been  a 
favorite  material  for  Indian  arrowheads. 

obsidional  (ob-sid'i-o-nal),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg. 
obsidional  = It.  ossidionale,  < L.  obsidionalis, 
belonging  to  a siege,  < obsidio(n-),  a siege,  < 
obsidere,  besiege:  see  obsess.]  Pertaining  to 
a siege — Obsidional  coins.  See  coirH.— Obsidional 
crown.  See  crown. 

obsidionary  (ob-sid'i-o-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 

*obsidionarius,  < obsidio(ti-),  a siege:  see  ob- 
sidional.] Obsidional;  coined  or  struck  in  a 
besieged  place. 

These  obsidionary  Ormand  coins  may  be  called  scarce ; 
the  only  rare  and  probably  unique  piece  is  the  penny. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  94. 

obsidioust  (ob-sid'i-us),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *obsidi- 
osus,  < obsidium,  a siege : see  obsidional.]  Be- 
setting ; assailing  from  without. 

Safe  from  all  obsidious  or  insidious  oppugnations,  from 
the  reach  of  fraud  or  violence. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  261.  {Davies.) 

obsigillationt  (ob-sij-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ob,  be- 
fore, + LL.  sigillare,  seal : see  seal2,  v.]  The 
act  of  sealing  up.  Maunder. 

Obsignt  (ob-sin'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obsignare,  seal  up, 
< ob,  before,  + signare,  mark,  seal : see  sign,  v.] 
To  seal,  or  ratify  by  sealing;  obsignate. 

The  sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  whereby  He  doth 
represent,  and  unto  our  faith  give  and  obsign  unto  ns  Him- 
self wholly,  with  all  the  merits  and  glory  of  His  Body  and 
Blood.  J.  Bradford,  Letter  on  the  Mass,  Sept.  2,  1554. 

obsignatet  (ob-sig'nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obsignatus, 
pp.  of  obsignare,  seal  up : see  obsign.']  To  seal ; 
ratify;  confirm. 

As  circumcision  was  a seal  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  so  keeping  the  sabbath  did 
obsignate  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel 
after  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt. 

Barrow , Expos,  of  Decalogue. 

obsignation]  (ob-sig-na'sbon),  n.  [<  LL.  obsig- 
natio(n-),  a sealing  up,  < L.  obsignare,  seal  up : 


obsignation 

see  obsignate,  obsign .]  The  act  of  sealing ; rati- 
fication by  sealing ; confirmation. 

This  is  a sacrament,  and  not  a sacrifice : for  in  this,  using 
it  as  we  should,  we  receive  of  God  obsignation  and  full  cer- 
tificate of  Christ’s  body  broken  for  our  sins,  and  his  blood 
shed  for  our  iniquities. 

J.  Bradford , Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  289. 

obsignatoryt  (ob-sig'na-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 

*obsignatprius,  < obsignare,  seal  up:  see  obsig- 
nate, obsign .]  Ratifying;  confirming  by  seal- 
ing; confirmatory. 

Obsignatory  signs. 

Bp.  Ward,  in  Parr’s  Letters  of  TJslier,  p.  441. 

obsolesce  (ob-so-les'),  o.  *■ ; pret.  and  pp.  obso- 
lesced,  ppr.  obsolescing.  [<  L.  obsolescere,  pp. 
oibsoletus,  wear  out,  fall  into  disuse,  grow  old, 
decay,  inceptive  of  obsolere  (rare),  wear  out,  de- 
cay, appar.  < ob,  before,  + solere,  be  wont ; or 
else  < obs-,  a form  of  ob-,  + olere,  grow  (cf . ado- 
lescent!).]  To  become  obsolescent;  fall  into 
disuse. 

Intermediate  between  the  English  which  I have  been 
treating  of  and  English  of  recent  emergence  stands  that 
which  is  obsolescing.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  266. 

obsolescence  (ob-so-les'ens),  n.  [(.obsolescent) 
+ -ce.]  1.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming 

obsolete. — 2.  In  entom.,  an  obsolete  part  of 
a mark,  stria,  etc.:  as,  a band  with  a central 
obsolescence. 

obsolescent  (ob-so-les'ent),  a.  [<  L.  obsoles- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  obsolescere,  fall  into  disuse:  see 
obsolesce .]  1.  Becoming  obsolete ; passing  out 

of  use : as,  an  obsolescent  word  or  custom. 

All  the  words  compounded  of  here  and  a preposition, 
except  hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

Johnson,  Diet,,  under  Hereout. 
Almost  always  when  religion  comes  before  us  histori- 
cally it  is  seen  consecrating  . . . conceptions  obsolete  or 
obsolescent.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat  .Religion,  p.  229. 

2.  In  entom.,  somewhat  obsolete ; imperfectly 
^visible.  =syn.  1.  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  etc.  See  ancienO. 
obsolete  (ob'so-let),  a.  [=  F.  obsolete  = Sp. 
Pg.  obsoleto  = It.  ossoleto,  < L.  obsoletus,  worn 
out,  gone  out  of  use,  pp.  of  obsolescere,  wear 
out:  see  obsolesce .]  1.  Gone  out  of  use;  no 

longer  in  use : as,  an  obsolete  word ; an  obsolete 
custom;  an  obsolete  law.  Abbreviated  obs. 

But  most  [Orders]  are  very  particular  and  obsolete  in 
their  Dress,  as  being  the  Rustic  Habit  of  old  times,  with- 
out Linnen,  or  Ornaments  of  the  present  Age. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  19. 
What  makes  a word  obsolete  move  than  general  agree- 
ment to  forbear?  Johnson. 

The  fashion  seems  every  day  growing  still  more  obsolete. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  5. 
The  progress  of  science  is  so  rapid  that  what  seemed 
the  most  profound  learning  a few  years  ago  may  to-day 
be  merely  an  exploded  fallacy  or  an  obsolete  theory. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  18. 

2.  In  descriptive  zodl.,  indistinct,;  not  clearly 
or  sharply  marked;  applied  to  colors,  faded, 
dim:  as,  an  obsolete  purple;  applied  to  orna- 
ments or  organs,  very  imperfectly  developed, 
hardly  perceptible:  as,  obsolete  striae,  spines, 
ocelli.  It  is  often  employed  to  denote  the  lack  or  im- 
perfect development  of  a character  which  is  distinct  in 
the  opposite  sex  or  in  a kindred  species  or  genus.  =Syn. 

1.  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  etc.  -See  ancient  t. 

obsolete  (ob'so-let),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  obsoleted, 
ppr.  obsoleting.  [<  L.  obsoletus,  pp.  of  obsoles- 
cere, wear  out:  see  obsolete, a.]  I.  intrans.  To 
become  obsolete ; pass  out  of  use.  F.  Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Il.t  trans.  To  make  obsolete ; render  disused. 
Those  [books]  that  as  to  authority  are  obsoleted. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  24.  {Davies.) 

obsoletely  (ob'so-let-li),  adv.  In  descriptive 
zool.,  in  an  obsolete  manner;  not  plainly:  as, 
obsoletely  punctured,  striate,  etc. 
obsoleteness  (ob'so-let-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  obsolete  or  out  of  use. 

The  reader  is  therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead 
and  with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  innova- 
tion. 

Johnson,  Proposals  for  Printing  the  Works  of  Shakspeare. 

2.  In  descriptive  zool.,  the  state  of  being  abor- 
tive, or  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to"  be  in- 
distinct or  scarcely  discernible. 

obsoletion  (ob-so-le'shon),  n.  [<  obsolete  + 
-tow.]  The  act  of  becoming  obsolete ; disuse ; 
discontinuance. 

Proper  lamentation  on  the  obsoletion  of  Christmas  gam- 
bols and  pastimes.  Keats,  To  his  Brothers,  Dec.  22, 1817. 

obsoletisrn  (ob'so-let-izm),  n.  [<  obsolete  + 
-ism.']  A custom,  fashion,  word,  or  the  like 
which  has  become  obsolete  or  gone  out  of  use. 

Does,  then,  the  warrant  of  a single  person  validate  a ne- 
oterism,  or,  what  is  scarcely  distinguishable  therefrom,  a 
resuscitated  obsoleteism?  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  35. 
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obstacle  (ob'sta-kl),  n.  aud  a.  [<  ME.  obstacle , 
< OF.  obstacle , ostaclc , F.  obstacle  = Sp.  obstd- 
. culo  = Pg.  obstacido  = It.  ostacolo , < LL.  ob- 
staculum , a hindrance,  obstacle,  < L.  ob  stare, 
stand  before,  stand  against,  withstand,  < ob,  be- 
fore, against,  + stare,  stand:  see  state,  stand.] 

1.  n.  1.  That  which  opposes  or  stands  in  the 
way ; something  that  obstructs  progress ; a hin- 
drance or  obstruction. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 

And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 

As  my  ripe  revenue  and  due  by  birth. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7.  156. 

I fear  you  will  meet  with  divers  obstacles  in  the  Way, 
which,  if  you  cannot  remove,  you  must  overcome. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  1. 

The  Egyptians  warned  me  that  Suez  was  a place  of  ob- 
stacles to  pilgrims.  R.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  90. 

2.  Objection;  opposition. 

Whan  the  Chane  saghe  that  thei  made  non  obstacle  to 
performen  his  Oommandement,  thanne  he  thoughte  wel. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  226. 
Obstacle-race,  a race,  as  in  a steeplechase,  in  which  ob- 
stacles have  to  be  surmounted  or  circumvented. 

For  some  time  he  becomes  engaged  in  a terrible  obsta- 
cle-race, and  makes  little  progress. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  93. 
=Syn.  Difficulty,  Obstacle , Obstruction,  Impediment,  check, 
barrier.  A difficulty  embarrasses,  an  obstacle  stops  us.  W e 
remove  [or  overcome]  the  one,  we  surmount  the  other. 
Generally  the  first  expresses  something  arising  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  affair ; the  second  some- 
thing arising  from  a foreign  cause.  An  obstruction  blocks 
the  passage,  and  is  generally  put  in  the  way  intentionally. 
An  impediment  literally  clogs  the  feet  and  so  may  con- 
tinue with  one,  hindering  his  progress,  while  a difficulty 
once  overcome,  an  obstacle  once  surmounted,  or  an  ob- 
struction once  broken  down,  leaves  one  free  to  go  forward 
without  hindrance. 

“The  Conquest  of  Mexico”  was  achieving  itself  under 
difficulties  hardly  less  formidable  than  those  encountered 
by  Cortes.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 

The  great  obstacle  to  progress  is  prejudice. 

Bov%  Summaries  of  Thought,  Prejudice. 

In  general,  contest  by  causing  delay  is  so  mischievous 
an  obstruction  of  justice  that  the  courts  ought  to  be  astute 
to  detect  it  and  prompt  to  suppress  it. 

The  Century,  XXX.  328. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march’d  on  without  impediment. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  2.  4. 

ii.  a.  Obstinate ; stubborn.  [Prov.  Eng.  or 
humorous.] 

Fie,  Joan  — that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  1 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 17. 

obstaclenesst,  ><•  [<  obstacle,  a.,  + -ness.']  Ob- 
stinacy. 

How  long  shal  I,  liuing  here  in  earth,  Btriue  with  your 
unfaythful  obstaclenes ? J.  Udall,  On  Mark  ix. 

Obstancet  (ob'stans),  n.  [ME.,  taken  in  sense 
of  ‘substance’;  < OF.  obstance,  <,  L.  obstantia, 
a withstanding,  resistance,  < obstan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  obstare,  withstand:  see  obstacle.]  1.  Sub- 
stance; essence. 

The  obstance  of  this  felynge  [of  delight  produced  in  the 
soul  by  songl  lyes  in  the  lufe  of  ihesu,  whilke  es  fedde  and 
lyghtenede  by  swilke  maner  of  sanges. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  18. 
2.  Opposition. 

obstancyt  (ob'stan-si),  n.  [As  obstance  (see 
-cy).]  Same  as  obstance,  1. 

It  [the  obstinacy  of  a wife]  doth  indeed  hut  irrita  reddere 
sponsalia,  annul  the  contract ; after  marriage  it  is  of  no  ob- 
stancie.  B.  Jonson,  Epicrene,  v.  3. 

obsta  principiis  (ob'sta,  prin-sip'i-is).  [L. 
(Ovid,  Rem;  Amor.,  91):  obsta,  2d  pers.  sing, 
imp.  of  obstare,  withstand ; principiis,  dat.  of 
principium,  beginning.]  Withstand  the  begin- 
nings— that  is,  resist  the  first  insidious  ap- 
proaches of  anything  dangerous  or  evil, 
obstetric  (ob-stet'rik),  a.  [=  F.  obsUtrique  = 
Sp.  obstetri'ca,  n.,  obstetrics;  Pg.  obstetrico,  m., 
obstetrica,  f.,  an  obstetrician;  <NL.  obstetricus, 
a var.  (accom.  to  adjectives  in  -tens)  of  L.  ob- 
stetricius  (>  E.  obstetricious),  pertaining  to  a 
midwife,  neut.  pi.  obstetricia  (>  E.  obstetric;/), 
obstetrics,  < obstetrix,  a midwife,  lit.  ‘she  who 
stands  before,’  sc.  to  assist,  < obstare,  pp.  ob- 
status,  stand  before : see  obstacle.]  Same  as  ob- 
stetrical. 

obstetrical  (ob-stet'ri-kal),  a.  [<  obstetric  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  midwifery:  a,s,  obstet- 
rical skill;  obstetrical  surgery Obstetrical  for- 

ceps, forceps  used  in  cases  of  difficult  delivery.  See  cut 
in  next  column.— Obstetrical  toad,  the  nurse-frog,  Aly- 
tes  obstetricans.  See  Alytes. 

obstetricatet  (ob-stet'ri-kat),  v.  [<  LL.  obstet- 
ricatus , pp.  of  obstetricare,  be  a midwife,  < L. 
obstetrix  (-trie-),  a midwife:  see  obstetric.]  I. 
intrans.  To  perform  the  office  of  a midwife. 

Nature  does  obstetricate,  and  do  that  office  of  herself 
when  it  is  the  proper  season. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  ii.  6.  (Davies.) 
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Obstetrical  Forceps. 

«T,  blades;  b, locks;  c,  handles ; dd,  rings  for  obtaining1  a firm  grasp 
of  the  locked  instrument  by  the  accoucheur.  The  blades  are  sepa- 
rately introduced,  and  after  two  separate  parts  or  “branches”  are 
locked  together  are  used  to  grasp  the  heaa  of  the  child  in  assisting 
delivery. 

II.  trans.  To  assist  orpromote  by  performing 
the  office  of  a midwife. 

None  so  nbstctricated  the  birth  of  the  expedient  to  answer 
both  Brute  and  his  Trojans’  advantage. 

Waterhouse,  On  I’ortescue,  p.  202.  (Latham.) 

obstetricationt  (ob-stet-ri-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ob- 
stetricate + -ion.]  The  office  of,  or  the  assis- 
tance rendered  by,  a midwife ; delivery. 

He  shall  be  by  a healthful  obstetricatitm  drawn  forth  into 
a larger  prison  of  the  world ; there  indeed  he  hath  elbow- 
room  enough.  Bp.  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  § 4. 

obstetrician  (ob-ste-trish'an),  n.  [<  obstetric 
+ -ian.]  One  skilled  in  obstetrics;  an  accou- 
cheur; a midwife. 

obstetricious  (ob-ste-trish'us),  a.  [<  L.  obste- 
tricius,  pertaining  to  a midwife : see  obstetric.] 
Pertaining  to  obstetrics;  obstetrical;  hence, 
helping  to  produce  or  bring  forth. 

Yet  is  all  humane  teaching  but  maieutical  or  obstetri- 
cious. Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  i.  4. 

obstetrics  (ob-stet'riks),  n.  [PI.  of  obstetric: 
see  -ics.]  That  department  of  medical  art 
which  deals  with  parturition  and  the  treatment 
and  care  of  women  during  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth ; the  practice  of  midwifery. 

obstetricy  (ob-stet'ri-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  obste- 
tricia = It.  ostetricia,  f . , < L.  obstetricia,  neut.  pi. , 
obstetrics:  see  obstetric.]  Same  as  obstetrics. 
Dunglison.  [Rare.] 

obstetrist  (ob-stet'rist),  n.  [<  obstetrics)  + 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  the  study  or  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  obstetrics ; an  obstetrician. 

The  safne  consummate  obstetrist  . . . insisted  upon  the 
rule,  now  generally  adopted,  of  not  removing  the  placenta 
if  it  in  any  degree  adhere. 

B.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  xxxvi. 

obstetrix  (ob-stet'riks),  n.  [=  OF.  obstetrice  = 
Pg.  obstetric,  < L.  obstetrix,  a midwife : see  ob- 
stetric.] A woman  who  renders  professional 
aid  to  women  in  labor;  a midwife. 

obstinacy  (ob'sti-na-si),  n.  [<  ME.  obstinacie, 
< OF.  *obstinacie,  < ML.  obstinacia,  obstinatia, 
var.  of  obstinacio(n-),  for  obstinatio(n-),  obsti- 
nateness : see  obstinate  and  obstination.]  1 . The 
character  or  condition  of  being  obstinate ; per- 
tinacious adherence  to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or 
course  of  conduct,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and 
in  spite  of  argument  or  entreaty;  a fixedness, 
and  generally  an  unreasonable  fixedness,  of 
opinion  or  resolution,  that  cannot  be  shaken ; 
stubbornness ; pertinacity. 

And  yf  ther  he  eny  restreynt,  denyinge,  obstinacys,  or 
contradiccion  made  by  eny  persone  or  persones  that 
owith  to  paye  such  summe  forfet,  that  then  vppon  reson- 
able  warynynge  made  to  them  they  to  appere  aforn  the 
xxiiij.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  380. 

Only  sin 

And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 186. 
2.  An  unyielding  character  or  quality;  con- 
tinued resistance  to  the  operation  of  remedies 
or  to  palliative  measures : as,  the  obstinacy  of 
a fever  or  of  a cold.  — Fjm.  i.  Doggedness,  headiness, 
wilfulness,  obduracy.  See  obstinate. 

obstinate  (ob'sti-nat),  a.  [<  ME.  obstenaie.  < 
OF.  obstinat,  also  obstinc,  F.  obs  tine  = Sp.  Pg. 
obstinado  = It.  ostinato , < L.  obstinatus,  firmly 
set,  resolute,  stubborn,  obstinate,  pp.  of  ob- 
stinare,  set  one’s  mind  firmly  upon,  resolve,  < 
ob,  before,  + *stinare,  < stare,  stand:  see  state. 
Cf.  destine,  destinate.]  1.  Pertinaciously  ad- 
hering to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or  course  of  ac- 
tion; not  yielding  to  argument,  persuasion,  or 
entreaty;  headstrong. 

He  thought  he  wold  noo  more  be  obstenaie, 

And  gaue  them  respite  be  fore  them  euerychon. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1664. 

The  qneen  is  obstinate., 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it. 

/ Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  121. 

I’m  an  obstinate  old  fellow  when  I’m  in  the  wrong ; but 
you  shall  now  And  me  as  steady  in  the  right. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii  7. 
2.  Springing  from  or  indicating  obstinacy. 
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I have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  resolutions 
of  drinking  no  wine.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Not  easily  controlled  or  removed;  unyield- 
ing to  treatment:  as,  an  obstinate  cough;  an 
obstinate  headache. 

Disgust  conceal’d 

Is  oftentimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

/ Cowper,  Task,  iii.  40. 

= Syn.  1.  Obstinate,  Stubborn,  Intractable,  Refractory,  Con- 
tumacious, pertinacious,  headstrong,  unyielding,  dogged, 
wilful,  persistent,  immovable,  inflexible,  Arm,  resolute. 
The  first  five  words  now  imply  a strong  and  vicious  or 
disobedient  refusal  to  yield,  a resolute  or  unmanageable 
standing  upon  one  s own  will.  Stubborn  is  strictly  nega- 
tive : a stubborn  child  will  not  listen  to  advice  or  com- 
mands, but  perhaps  has  no  definite  purpose  of  his  own. 
Obstinate  is  active : the  obstinate  man  will  carry  out  his  in- 
tention in  spite  of  advice,  remonstrance,  appeals,  or  force. 
The  last  three  of  the  italicized  words  imply  disobedience  to 
proper  authority.  Intractable,  literally  not  to  be  drawn, 
handled,  or  governed,  is  negative ; so  is  refractory : both 
suggest  sullenness  or  perverseness;  refractory  is  more 
appropriate  where  resistance  is  physical : hence  the  ex- 
tension of  the  word  to  apply  to  metals.  Contumacious 
combines  pride,  haughtiness,  or  insolence  with  disobedi- 
ence ; in  law  it  means  wilfully  disobedient  to  the  orders 
of  a court. 

Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  outrage  1 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 

A stubborn  god  ; but  yet  the  god ’s  a child. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  1.  7. 

I now  condemn  that  pride  which  had  made  me  refractory 
to  the  hand  of  correction.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 

If  he  were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

obstinately  (ob'sti-nat-li),  adv.  In  an  obsti- 
nate manner;  with  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to 
be  shaken,  or  to  be  shaken  with  difficulty;  stub- 
bornly; pertinaciously. 

There  is  a credence  in  my  heart, 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2.  121. 

For  Vespasian  himself e,  at  the  beginning  of  his  empire, 
he  was  not  so  obstinately  bent  to  obtaine  vnreasonable 
matters.  Sir  H.  Savile,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  91. 

obstinateness  (ob'sti-nat-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  obstinate ; obstinacy. 

An  ill  fashion  of  stiffness  and  inflexible  obstinateness, 
stubbornly  refusing  to  stoop. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  Rom.  xii.  2. 

obstinationt  (ob-sti-na'shon),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  obstynaeyon,  < OF.  obstination , F.  obstina- 
tion = Sp.  obstination  = Pg.  obstinagao  = It. 
ostinazione,  < L.  obstinatio(n-),  firmness,  stub- 
bornness, < obstinare,  set  one’s  mind  firmly 
upon,  resolve  upon : see  obstinate.']  Obstinate 
resistance  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  entreaty; 
wilful  pertinacity,  especially  in  an  unreason- 
able or  evil  course ; stubbornness ; obstinacy. 
■Ter.  Taylor. 

God  doth  not  charge  angels  in  this  text  [Job  iv.  18]  with 
rebellion,  or  obstination,  or  any  heinous  crime,  but  only 
with  folly,  weakness,  infirmity.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxii. 

obstinedt  (ob'stind),  a.  [As  obstin(ate)  + -ed2.] 
Hardened;  made  obstinate  or  obdurate. 

You  that  doo  shut  your  eyes  against  the  raies 
Of  glorious  Light,  which  shineth  in  our  dayes ; 

Whose  spirits,  selt-obstin’d  in  old  musty  Error, 

Repulse  the  Truth  . . . 

Which  day  and  night  at  your  deaf  Doors  doth  knock. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

obstipatet  (ob'sti-pat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  obsti- 
pated,  ppr.  obstipating.  •[<  ME.  obstipatus,  pp. 
of  obstipare,  stop  up,  < L.  ob,  against,  + stipare, 
crowd:  see  constipate.]  To  stop  up,  as  chinks. 
Bailey , 1731. 

obstipation  (ob-sti-pa'shon),  n.  [<■  ML.  as  if 

*obstipaUo(n-),  < obstipare,  stop  up:  see  obsti- 
pate.]  If.  The  act  of  stopping  up,  as  a pas- 
sage.— 2.  In  med.,  costiveness;  constipation. 

Structural  affections  of  the  intestines  are  important, 
measurably  or  chiefly  as  giving  rise  to  obstipation  due  to 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal 
contents.  Flint,  Pract.  of  Med.,  p.  398. 

obstreperate  (ob-strep'e-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  obstreperated,  ppr.  obstreperating.  [<  obstrcp - 
er-ous  + -ate%.]  To  make  a loud,  clamorous 
noise. 

Thump  — thump  — thump  — obstreperated  the  abbess 
of  Andouillets,  with  the  end  of  her  gold-headed  cane 
against  the  bottom  of  the  calash. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  22. 

obstreperous  (ob-strep'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  ob- 
streperus,  clamorous,  \ L.  obstrepere,  clamor  at, 
drown  with  clamor,  < ob,  before,  upon,  + stre- 
pere , roar,  rattle.  Cf.  perstreperous.]  Making 
a great  noise  or  outcry ; clamorous ; vociferous ; 
noisy. 

Obstreperous  carl ! 

If  thy  throat's  tempest  could  o’erturn  my  house, 
What  satisfaction  were  it  for  thy  child  ? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 
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He  that  speaks  for  himself,  being  a traitor,  doth  defend 
his  treason  ; thou  art  a capital  obstreperous  malefactor. 

Shirley , Traitor,  iii.  1. 

The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days, 

And  flies  th’  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  203. 

Many  a dull  joke  honored  with  much  obstreperous  fat- 
sided laughter.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  394. 

= Syn.  Tumultuous,  boisterous,  uproarious. 

obstreperously  (ob-strep'e-rus-li),  adv.  In  an 
obstreperous  manner;  loudly;  clamorously; 
vociferously : as,  to  behave  obstreperously. 

obstreperousness  (ob-strep'e-rus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  obstreperous;  cla- 
mor; rude  outcry. 

A numerous  crowd  of  silly  women  and  young  people, 
who  seemed  to  be  hugely  taken  and  enamour’d  with  his  ob- 
streperousness and  undecent  cants. 

Wood,  AthenaB  Oxon.,  II.  578. 

obstrictt  (ob-strikt'),  a.  [<  L.  obstrictus,  pp.  of 
obstringere,  bind  about : see  obstringe.]  Bound- 
en;  obliged. 

To  whom  he  recogniseth  hymself  to  be  ao  moche  indebt- 
ed and  obetricte  that  non  of  thise  your  difficulties  shalbe 
the  stop  or  let  of  this  desired  conjunction. 

State  Papers,  i.  252.  ( HcdliweU .) 

obstriction  (ob-strik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ob- 
strictio(n-),  < obstringere,  pp.  obstrictus,  bind 
about,  bind  up : see  obstringe.  Cf . constriction, 
restriction.]  The  condition  of  being  bound  or 
constrained;  obligation. 

And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 

Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 

From  national  obstriction.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L 312. 

obstringet  (ob-strinj'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obstringere, 
bind  about,  close  up  by  binding,  < ob,  before, 
about,  + stringere,  strain : see  strain 1,  strin- 
gent.] To  bind;  oblige;  lay  under  obligation. 

How  much  he  . . . was  and  is  obstringed  and  bound  to 
your  Grace. 

Gardiner,  in  Pococke’s  Records  of  Reformation,  I.  95. 

[( Encyc . Diet.) 

obstropulous  (ob-strop'u-lus),  a.  A vulgar  cor- 
ruption of  obstreperous. 

I heard  him  very  obstropulous  in  his  sleep. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  viii. 

obstruct  (ob-strukt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obstructus, 
pp.  of  obstruere  (>  It.  ostruire  = Pg.  Sp.  obstruir 
= F.  obstruer ),  build  before  or  against,  block 
up,  obstruct,  < ob , before,  + struere , build : see 
structure.  Cf.  construct,  instruct  etc.]  1.  To 
block  up;  stop  up  or  close,  as  a way  or  pas- 
sage; fill  with  obstacles  or  impediments  that 
prevent  passing. 

Obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell 
For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  686. 

’Tis  he  th’  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 

And  bid  new  music  charm  th’  unfolding  ear 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  41. 

2.  To  hinder  from  passing;  stop;  impede  in 
any  way ; check. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 

Star  interposed,  however  small,  he  sees. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  257. 

I don’t  know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  obstruct  the  union  of 
man  and  wife.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxviii. 

On  the  new  stream  rolls, 

Whatever  rocks  obstruct. 

Brovming,  By  the  Fireside. 

3.  To  retard;  interrupt;  delay:  as,  progress 
is  often  obstructed  by  difficulties,  though  not 
entirely  stopped. 

I confess  the  continual  Wars  between  Tonquin  and  Co- 
chin China  were  enough  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  making 
a Voyage  to  this  last.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  103. 

To  obstruct  process,  in  law,  to  hinder  or  delay  inten- 
tionally the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties:  a punishable  offense  at  law.  =Syn.  To  bar,  bar- 
ricade, blockade,  arrest,  clog,  choke,  dam  up,  embarrass. 
See  obstacle. 

obstructs,  n.  [<  obstruct , v-]  An  obstruction. 
[Rare.] 

Oct.  I begg’d 

His  pardon  for  return. 

Coes.  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct  [in  some  editions  abstract  | ’tween  his  lust 
and  him.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6.  61. 

obstructer  (ob-struk'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  obstructs,  hinders,  or  retards.  Also  ob- 
structor. 

obstruction  (ob-struk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  obstruc- 
tion = Sp.  obstruccidn  = Pg.  obstruegao  = It. 
ostruzione,  < L.  obstruction-),  a building  before 
or  against,  a blocking  up,  < obstruere,  pp.  ob- 
structus, build  before  or  against,  obstruct : see 
obstruct.']  1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  blocking 
up,  or  impeding  passage,  or  the  fact  of  being 
obstructed;  the  act  of  impeding  passage  or 
movement ; a stopping  or  retarding : as,  the  ob- 
struction of  a road  or  thoroughfare  by  felled 
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trees ; the  obstruction  of  one’s  progress  or  move- 
ments.— 2.  That  with  which  a passage  is  block- 
ed or  progress  or  action  of  any  kind  hindered  or 
impeded;  anything  that  stops,  closes,  or  bars 
the  way ; obstacle ; impediment ; hindrance : as, 
obstructions  to  navigation;  an  obstruction  to 
progress. 

This  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity ; there  is  no  ob- 
struction in  this.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5.  129. 

A popular  assembly  free  from  obstructions.  Swift. 

In  this  country  for  the  last  few  years  the  government 
has  been  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  common  weal. 

Emerson , Affairs  in  Kansas. 

3f.  Stoppage  of  the  vital  function;  death. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  119. 

4.  Systematic  and  persistent  factious  opposi- 
tion, especially  in  a legislative  body;  factious 
attempts  to  hinder,  delay,  defeat,  or  annoy. 

Every  form  of  revolt  or  obstruction  to  this  bare  majority 
is  a crime  of  unpardonable  magnitude. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  141. 

Obstruction  had  been  freely  practised  to  defeat  not  only 
bills  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland,  but 
many  other  measures. 

J.  Bryce , New  Princeton  Rev. , III.  52. 
=Syn.  2.  Difficulty,  Impediment,  etc.  (see  obstacle),  bar, 
barrier. 

obstructionism  (qb-struk'shon-izm),  n.  [<  ob- 
struction + -ism.]  The  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  an  obstructionist,  especially  in  a legis- 
lative body;  systematic  or  persistent  obstruc- 
tion or  opposition,  as  to  progress  or  change. 

obstructionist  (ob-struk'shon-ist),  n.  [<  ob- 
struction + -ist.]'  One  who  factiously  opposes 
and  hinders  the  action  of  others;  specifically, 
one  who  systematically,  persistently,  and  fac- 
tiously hinders  the  transaction  of  business  in 
a legislative  assembly;  an  obstructive;  a fili- 
buster. 

In  his  [Gallatin’s]  efforts  this  year  and  in  subsequent 
years  to  cut  down  appropriations  for  the  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service,  he  was  rarely  successful,  and  earned  much 
ill-will  as  an  obstructionist.  H.  Adams,  Gallatin,  p.  180. 

obstructive  (ob-struk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ob- 
structif  = Sp.  Pg.  obstructivo  = It.  ostruttivo,  < 
L.  obstructus,  pp.  of  obstruere,  obstruct : see  ob- 
struct.] I.  a.  1.  Serving  or  intended  to  ob- 
struct, hinder,  delay,  or  annoy:  as,  obstructive 
parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  North,  impetuous,  rides  upon  the  clouds, 
Dispensing  round  the  Heav’ns  obstructive  gloom. 

Glover , On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  they  began  those  obstruc- 
tive tactics  which  afterwards  deprived  Parliament  of  no 
small  share  of  its  high  repute  and  of  its  ancient  authority. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  267. 

2.  Given  to  obstructing  or  impeding:  as,  an 
obstructive  official. 

The  Cadi  and  other  Turkish  officials  were  insolent  and 
obstructive,  so  I have  got  them  in  irons  in  the  jail,  with  six 
of  my  force  doing  duty  over  them. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  111. 

II.  «.  One  who  or  that  which  obstructs,  (a) 
One  who  or  that  which  opposes  progress,  reform,  or 
change. 

Episcopacy  . . . was  instituted  as  an  obstructive  to  the 
diffusion  of  schism  and  heresy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  149. 

" Incompetent  obstructives ” are  no  doubt  very  objection- 
able people,  but  they  do  less  injury  to  any  cause  than  is 
done  by  indiscreet  advocates. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  723. 
(b)  One  who  factiously  Beeks  to  obstruct,  hinder,  or  delay 
the  transaction  of  business,  especially  legislative  business. 

obstructively  (ob-struk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ob- 
structive manner;  by  way  of  obstruction. 

obstructiveness  (ob-struk'tiv-nes),  n.  Ten- 
dency to  obstruct  or  oppose ; persistent  oppo- 
sition, as  to  the  transaction  of  business;  ob- 
structive conduct  or  tactics. 

obstructor  (ob-struk'tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  * ob- 
structor, < obstruere,  pp.  obstructus,  obstruct: 
see  obstruct.]  Same  as  obstructer. 

One  of  the  principal  leading  Men  in  that  Insurrection, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  chief  Obstructors  of  the  Union. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  652. 

obstruent  (ob'stro-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ob- 
struen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  obstruere,  obstruct:  see  ob- 
struct.] I.  a.  Obstructive;  impeding. 

II.  n.  Anything  that  obstructs;  especially, 
anything  that  blocks  up  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body. 

obstupefacient  (ob-stu-pe-fa'shient),  a.  [<  L. 
obstupefacien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  obstupefacere,  stu- 
pefy: see  obstupefi/.]  Narcotic;  stupefying. 

Obstupefactiont  (ob-stu-pe-fak'shon), n.  [=  It. 
ostupefazione,  < L.  as  if  *obstupefactio(n-),  < 
obstupefacere,  pp.  obstupefactus,  astonish,  stu- 
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pefy:  see  obstupefy .]  Stupefaction.  Howell, 
Dodona’s  Grove,  p.  109. 

obstupefactivet  (ob-stu'pe-fak-tiv),  a.  [As  ob- 
stupefact{ion)  + -ive.  Cf!  stupefactive.]  Stu- 
pefying. 

obstupefyt  (ob-stu'pe-fi),  r.  t.  [=  It.  ostupefare, 

< L.  obstupefacere,  astonish,  amaze,  stupefy,  < 
ob,  before,  + stupefacere,  stupefy:  see  stupefy. ] 
To  stupefy. 

Bodies  more  dull  and  obstupifying,  to  which  they  im- 
pute this  loss  of  memory. 

Annotations  on  Glanville,  etc.  (1682),  p.  38.  (Latham.) 

obtain  (ob-tan'),  v.  [<  ME.  *obteinen  (notf ound), 

< OP.  obtenir,  F.  obtenir  = Sp.  obtener  = Pg.  ob- 
ter  = It.  ottenere,  < L.  obtinere,  hold,  keep,  get, 
acquire,  < ob,  upon,  + tenere,  hold : see  tenant. 
Cf.  attain,  contain,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  get; 
procure;  secure;  acquire;  gain:  as,  to  obtain 
a month’s  leave  of  absence ; to  obtain  riches. 

It  may  be  that  I may  obtain  children  by  her. 

Gen.  xvi.  2. 

Since  his  exile  she  hath  despised  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company  and  rail’d  at  me. 

That  I am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Shak. , T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  5. 
I come  with  resolution 
To  obtain  a suit  of  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  desired  the  Succession,  but  the 
Duke  of  York  obtained  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  185. 

2.  To  attain ; reach ; arrive  at.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic.] 

Looking  also  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  consorts  ; 
whereof  one,  and  the  principal  one,  hath  not  long  since 
obtained  its  port.  Hakluyt  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  459). 

As  this  is  a thing  of  exceeding  great  difficulty,  the  end 
is  seldom  obtained.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iii.,  Expl. 

3.  To  attain  or  reach  by  endeavor;  succeed 
in  (reaching,  receiving,  or  doing  something) ; 
manage. 

And  other  thirtie  obtained  that  the  Sunne  should  stand 
still  for  them,  as  Ioshua.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  172. 

Mr.  John  Eliot  . . . hath  obtained  to  preach  to  them 
[Indians]  ...  in  their  own  language. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New.  England,  II.  362. 
I would  obtain  to  be  thought  not  so  inferior  as  your 
selves  are  superior  to  the  most  of  them  who  receiv’d  their 
counselL  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  4. 

Hence — 4.  To  achieve;  win. 

I might  have  obtained  the  cause  I had  in  hand  without 
casting  such  blemish  upon  others  as  I did. 

Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  II.  142. 
Echinades,  made  famous  by  that  memorable  Sea-battell 
there  obtained  against  the  Turk.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  4. 

5f.  To  hold ; keep ; maintain  possession  of. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  87. 

— Syn.  Attain,  Obtain,  Procure.  See  attain. 

XI.  intrans.  1.  To  secure  what  one  desires 
or  strives  for ; prevail ; succeed. 

Echo.  Vouchsafe  me,  I may  . , . sing  some  mourning 
strain 

Over  his  watery  hearse. 

Mor.  Thou  dost  obtain.  B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 
Too  credulous  is  the  Confuter,  if  he  thinke  to  obtaine 
with  me  or  any  right  discerner. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  obtain'd 
At  first  with  Psyche.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 
The  simple  heart  that  freely  asks 
In  love  obtains. 

Whittier,  Hermit  of  the  Thebaid. 
2.  To  be  common  or  customary;  prevail  or  be 
established  in  practice ; be  in  vogue ; hold  good ; 
subsist;  prevail:  as,  the  custom  still  obtains  in 
some  country  districts. 

It  hat  ^obtained  in  ages  far  removed  from  the  first  that 
charity  is  called  righteousness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 17. 
Many  other  tongues  were  kindled  from  them,  as  we  see 
how  much  this  gift  of  tongues  obtained  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  StHlingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

The  extremely  severe  climatical  changes  which  obtain 
in  northern  Siberia.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  322. 

Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest  knights,  . . . 
Sinn’d  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3f.  To  attain;  come. 

If  a man  cannot  obtain  to  that  judgment,  then  it  is  left 
to  him  generally  to  be  close,  and  a dissembler. 

Bacon.  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 
Sobriety  hath  by  use  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in 
drinking.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  2. 

obtainable  (ob-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  obtain  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  obtained,  procured,  or  gained ; 
procurable : as,  a dye  obtainable  from  a plant, 
obtainer  (ob-ta'n6r),  n.  One  who  obtains. 
Johnson. 

obtainment  (ob-tan'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  obtene- 
mcnt , < obtenir , obtain:  see  obtain  and  -ment.] 


The  act  of  obtaining,  procuring,  or  getting ; at- 
tainment. 

What  is  chiefly  sought,  the  obtainment  of  love  or  quiet- 
ness? Milton,  Colasterion. 

Placing  a large  proportion  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  within  our  reach,  and  rendering  the  obtainment  of 
knowledge  comparatively  easy  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  sons  of  toil.  Gladstone. 

obtect  (ob-tekt'),  a.  [<  L.  obtectus , pp.  of  ob- 
tegere,  cover  over,  < ob,  over,  + tegere , pp.  tec - 
tus,  cover.  Cf.  protect .]  In  entom.,  same  as 
obtected. 

obtected  (ob-tek'ted),  a.  [<  obtect  + -ed2.] 
1.  Covered;  protected;  especially, in zool.,  cov- 
ered with  a hard  shelly  case. — 2.  In  entom., 
concealed  under  a neighboring  part:  specifi- 
cally said  of  the  hemielytra  of  a hemipterous 
insect  when  they  are  covered  by  the  greatly 
enlarged  and  shield-like  scutellum,  as  in  the 
family  Scutelleridce : opposed  to  detected ob- 

tected metamorphosis,  a metamorphosis  characterized 
by  an  obtected  pupa.— Obtected  pupa,  a pupa  in  which 
the  legs  and  other  organs  are  not  free,  the  whole  being 
inclosed  with  the  body  in  a horny  case,  as  in  most  Diptera 
and  Lepidoptera.  The  older  entomologists,  following  Fa- 
bricius,  limited  this  term  to  pupae  which  have  the  organs 
outlined  on  the  covering  case,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera,  cor- 
responding to  the  chrysalids  or  masked  pupai  of  later 
writers.  Compare  coarctate.  See  cut  under  Diptera. 

obtectovenose  (ob-tek-to-ve'nos),  a.  [<  L.  ob- 
tectus, covered  over  (s ee  obtect),  + venosus,  ve- 
nose : see  venose.]  In  bot.,  having  the  principal 
and  longitudinal  veins  held  together  by  simple 
cross-veins:  said  of  leaves.  Bindley.  [Notin 
use.] 

obtemper  (ob-tem'p£r),  V.  t.  [=  F.  obtemperer 
= Sp.  obtemperar  = It.  ottemperare,  < L.  obtem- 
per are,  comply  with,  obey,  < ob,  before,  + tem- 
per are,  observe  measure,  be  moderate:  see  tem- 
per, v.]  To  obey;  yield  obedience  to;  specifi- 
cally, in  Scots  law,  to  obey  or  comply  with  (the 
judgment  of  a court):  sometimes  with  to  or  unto. 


The  feruent  desire  which  I had  to  obtemper  onto  your 
Majestie’s  commandement  . . . encouraged  mee. 
Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Judith  (Ep.  Ded.).  (Davies.) 


obtemperatet  (ob-tem'p6r-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ob- 
temperatus,  pp.  of  obtemperare,  obey:  see  ob- 
temper.] To  obey ; yield  obedience  to.  Bailey, 

obtendf  (ob-tend'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obtendere,  stretch 
or  draw  before,  < ob,  before,  + tendere,  stretch : 
see  tend.]  1.  To  oppose;  hold  out  in  opposi- 
tion. 


’Twas  given  to  you  your  darling  son  to  shrowd, 

To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  crowd, 

And  for  a man  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 

Dryden,  .Eneid,  x.  126. 


2.  To  pretend;  allege;  plead  as  an  excuse; 
offer  as  the  reason  of  anything. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 

Obtending  Heaven  for  whate’er  ills  befal. 

Dryden,  Hiad,  i.  161. 

obtenebratet  (ob-ten'e-brat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  ob- 
tenebratus,  pp.  of  obtenebrare,  make  dark,  dark- 
en, < ob,  before,  + tenebrare , make  dark,  < tene- 
brce,  darkness:  see  tenebrce.]  To  make  dark; 
darken . Minsheu. 

obtenebrationt  (ob-ten-e-bra'shon),  n.  [=  It. 
ottenebrazione,  < LL.  obtenebratio{n-),  < obtene- 
brare, make  dark:  see  obtenebrate.]  A darken- 
ing; the  act  of  darkening ; darkness.  [Rare.] 
In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebration 
joined  with  a semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

obtensionf  (ob-ten'shon),  n.  [<LL.  obtentio(n-), 
a covering,  veiling,  obscurity,  < L.  obtendere, 
pp.  obtentus,  a covering  over:  see  obtend.]  The 
act  of  obtending.  Johnson. 

obtention  (ob-ten'shon),  n.  ^ [=  F.  obtention, 
OF.  obtention  = Sp.  obtencion  = Pg.  obtengao, 
< LL.  as  if  *obtentio(n-),  < L.  obtinere , pp.  ob- 
tentus, hold,  keep,  get,  acquire:  see  obtain.] 
Procurement;  obtainment.  [Rare.] 


There  was  no  possibility  of  granting  a pension  to  a for- 
eigner who  resided  in  his  own  country  while  that  coun- 
try was  at  open  war  with  the  land  whence  he  aspired  at 
its  obtention:  a word  I make  for  my  passing  convenience. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  VII.  140.  (Davies.) 

obtest  (ob-test'),  v.  [<  OF.  obtester  = Pg.  ob- 
testar,  < L.  ob  testa  ri,  call  as  a witness,  < ob,  be- 
fore, + testari,  be  a witness:  see  testament. 
Cf.  attest,  protest.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  call  upon 
earnestly;  entreat;  conjure. 


He  lifts  his  wither’d  arms,  obtests  the  skies ; 

He  calls  his  much-loved  son  with  feeble  cries. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxii.  45. 

2.  To  beg  for ; supplicate. 

Obtest  his  clemency.  Dryden,  JSneid,  xi.  151. 

Wherein  I have  to  crave  (that  nothing  more  hartily  I 
can  obtest  than)  your  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same. 

Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1577).  (Nares.) 


II.  intrans.  To  protest.  [Rare.] 

We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obtest  against 
them.  Waterhouse,  Apology,  p.  210. 

obtestatet  (ob-tes'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obtestatvs, 
pp.  of  obtestari , call  as  a witness:  see  obtest.] 
To  obtest. 

Dido  herself,  with  sacred  gifts  in  hands, 

One  foot  unbound,  cloathes  loose,  at  th’  altar  stands ; 

Readie  to  die,  the  gods  she  obtestates. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632).  (Nares.) 

obtestatipn  (ob-tes-ta'sbon),  n.  [<  L.  obtesta- 
tio(n-),  an  adjuring,  an  entreaty,  < obtestari, 
call  to  witness : see  obtest .]  If.  The  act  of  pro- 
testing; a protesting  in  earnest  and  solemn 
words,  as  by  calling  God  to  witness;  protesta- 
tion. 

Whether  it  be  by  way  of  exclamation  or  crying  out,  ad- 
miration or  wondering,  imprecation  or  cursing,  obtestation 
or  taking  God  and  the  world  to  witnes,  or  any  such  like. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  177. 

Antonio  asserted  this  with  greate  obtestation,  nor  know 
I what  to  think  of  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  2,  1652. 

2.  An  earnest  or  pressing  request;  a supplica- 
tion ; an  entreaty. 

Our  humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his  feet. 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

obtorfciont  (ob-tdr'shcm),  n.  [<  LL.  obtoriio(n-), 
a twisting,  writhing,  distortion,  < L.  obtorquere, 
pp.  obtortus,  twist,  writhe,  < ob,  before,  + tor- 
quere,  twist:  see  tort. ] A twisting';  a distor- 
tion. 

Whereupon  have  issued  those  strange  obtortions  of  some 
particular  prophecies  to  private  interests. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  VIH.  609.  {Dames.) 

obtrectt  (ob-trekt'),  ®.  t.  [<  L.  obtrectare,  de- 
tract from,  disparage,  < ob,  against,  + tractare, 
draw:  see  treat.  Cf.  detract. ] To  slander; 
calumniate. 

Thou  dost  obtrect  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  1. 

obtrectationt  (ob-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [=OF.  ob- 
trectation  = It.  obtrettazione,  ( L.  obtrectatioln-), 
detraction,  disparagement,  < obtrectare,  detract 
from,  disparage : see  obtrect .]  Slander;  detrac- 
tion; calumniation. 

When  thou  art  returned  to  thy  several  distractions,  that 
vanities  shall  pull  thine  eyes,  and  obtrectation  and  libel- 
lous defamation  of  others  shall  pull  thine  ears,  . . . then 
. . . compel  thy  heart  ...  to  see  God. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

obtrectatort  (ob'trek-ta-tor),«.  [=OF.  obtrec- 
tateur,  < L.  obtrectator,  a detractor,  < obtrectare , 
detract:  see  obtrect.]  One  who  obtreets  or  ca- 
lumniates ; a slanderer. 

Some  were  of  a very  strict  life,  and  a great  deal  more  la- 
borious in  their  cure  than  their  obtrectators. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  95.  (Davies.) 

obtriangular  (ob-tri-ang'gu-ljir),  a.  [<  ob-  + 
triangular.’]  In  zool.,  triangular  with  the  apex 
in  reverse  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  position. 

obtrition  (ob-trish'on),  n.  [<  LL.  obtritio(n-), 
contrition,  < L.  obterere,  pp.  obtritus,  bruise, 
crush,  < ob,  against,  + terere,  rub:  see  trite.] 
A breaking  or  bruising ; a wearing  away  by  fric- 
tion. Maunder. 

obtrude  (ob-trod'),  ®.;  pret.  and  pp.  obtruded, 
ppr.  obtruding.  [<  L.  obtrudere,  thrust  or  press 
upon,  thrust  into,  < ob,  before,  + trudere,  thrust. 
Cf.  extrude,  intrude,  protrude.]  I.  trans.  To 
thrust  prominently  forward;  especially,  to 
thrust  forward  with  undue  prominence  or  im- 
portunity, or  without  solicitation;  force  for- 
ward or  upon  any  one : often  reflexive : as,  to 
obtrude  one’s  self  or  one’s  opinions  upon  a per- 
son’s notice. 

The  thing  they  shun  doth  follow  them,  truth  as  it  were 
even  obtruding  itself  into  their  knowledge,  and  not  per- 
mitting them  to  be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

No  maruellif  he  [Postellusl  obtrude  vpon  credulitie  such 
dreames  as  that  India  should  bee  so  called,  or  Iiundia,  as 
being  ludsea  orientalis.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  452. 

Was  it  not  he  who  upon  the  English  obtruded  new  Cere- 
monies, upon  the  Scots  a new  Liturgie? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 
I tired  of  the  same  black  teasing  lie 
Obtruded  thus  at  every  turn. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  286. 
=Syn.  Intrude,  Obtrude.  See  intrude. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  thrust  or  to  thrust  one’s 
self  prominently  into  notice,  especially  in  an 
unwelcome  manner;  intrude. 

obtruder  (ob-tr8'd£r),  n.  One  wbo  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  true  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  upon  the  obtrudere  of  false  ones.  Boyle. 

obtruncate  (ob-trung'kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
obtruncated , ppr.  obtruncating.  [<  L.  obtrunca- 
tus,  pp.  of  obtruncare,  cut  off,  lop  away,  trim, 
prune,  < ob,  before,  + truncare,  cut  off : see 


obtruncate 

truncate.  ] To  out  or  lop  off ; deprive  of  a limb ; 
lop. 

Low  obtruncated  pyramids.  Encyc.  Bril. , XII.  823. 

obtruncate  (ob-trung'kat),  a.  [<  L.  obtrunca- 
tus,  pp. : see  tbe  verb.]  ^.-Lopped  or  cut  off 
short;  truncated. 

Those  props  on  which  the  knees  obtruncate  stand. 

London  Cries  (1806). 

obtruncation  (ob-truug-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  oft- 
truncatio(n-),  a cutting  off,  pruning,  < obtrun- 
care,  out  off:  see  obtruncate.]  The  act  of  ob- 
truncating, or  of  lopping  or  cutting  off. 

obtruncator  (ob'trung-ka-tor),  n.  [<  obtrun- 
cate + -orl.]  One  who  cuts  off.  [Bare.] 

The  English  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  obtrunca- 
tor of  conjugal  heads,  gave  monasteries  and  convents  to 
his  counsellors  and  courtiers. 

Athenaeum , No.  3239,  p.  707. 

obtrusion  (ob-tro'zhon),  it.  [<  LL.  obtrusio(n-), 
athrustingin,  < L.  obirudere,  pp.  obtrusus,  thrust 
in:  eeeobtrude.]  The  act  of  obtruding;  anun- 
due  and  unsolicited  thrusting  forward  of  some- 
thing upon  the  notice  or  attention  of  others,  or 
that  which  is  obtruded  or  thrust  forward:  as, 
the  obtrusion  of  crude  opinions  on  the  world. 

He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  merciless  obtrusions 
which  for  almost  twenty  yeares  he  had  bin  forcing  upon 
tender  consciences  by  aU  sorts  of  Persecution. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

obtrusionist  (ob-tro'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  obtrusion 
+ -Mt]  One  who  obtrudes ; a person  of  obtru- 
sive manners ; one  who  favors  obtrusion. 

obtrusive  (ob-tr6'siv),  a.  [<  L.  obtrudere,  pp. 
obtrusus,  thrust  in,  + -ire.]  Disposed  to  ob- 
trude; given  to  thrusting  one’s  self  or  one’s 
opinions  upon  the  company  or  notice  of  others ; 
forward  (applied  to  persons) ; unduly  promi- 
nent (applied  to  things). 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  woo’d,  and  not  unsought  he  won, 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  604. 

Too  soon  will  show,  like  nests  on  wintry  boughs, 

Obtrusive  emptiness.  Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

obtrusively  (ob-tro'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  obtru- 
sive manner;  forwardly;  with  undue  or  unwel- 
come prominence. 

Obtrusiveness  (ob-tro'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  obtrusive. 

obtund  (ob-tund'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obtundere,  strike 
at  or  upon,  heat,  blunt,  dull,  < ob,  upon,  + 

turtle  trike.  Cf.  eontund.]  To  duli ; Wont ; [<  ob-  + turbi- 

quell;  deaden ; reduce  the  pungency  or  violent  nate/]  Having  the  shape  of  a top  with  the  peg 
action  of  anything.  llp . sJaid  of  parts  of  plants. 

They  tJohn-a-Nokes  and  John-a-StilesJ  were  thegreatest  obtusangular  (ob-tus'ang,/gu-lar),  a.  [<  obtuse 
wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  filled  all  our  law-books  , 7°„  -i  o"  . „„  cMuse-annular  Kirbu 

with  the  obtundimj  story  of  their  suits  and  trials.  7"  angular .J  Same  as  oomse-anguiar.  Jiiroy. 

Milton,  Colasterion.  obtuse  fob-tus'),  a.  [=  F.  obtus  = Sp.  Pg.  obtuso 
Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies,  = 11-  Ottuso , <_L.  obtusus , blunted,  blunt,  dull,pp. 
because  he  esteems  the  blood  a bridle  of  gall,  obtunding 
its  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

If  heavy,  slow  blows  be  given,  an  obtunding  effect  will 
probably  set  in  at  once. 

Buck’ 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  657. 
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Some  are  deaf  by  an  outward  obturation,  whether  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  Teacher  or  by  secular  occasions  and  dis- 
tractions. Bp.  Hall,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Cured. 

2.  Specifically,  in  gun.,  the  act  of  closing  a 
hole,  joint,  or  cavity  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  gas  through  it:  as,  the  obturation  of  a vent, 
or  of  a powder-chamber.  See  fermeture , gas- 
check,  obturator. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  vents  of  heavy  guns  in 
firing  the  large  charges  now  in  vogue  renders  it  indispen- 
sable that  some  vent-sealing  device  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  rush  of  gas  through  the  vent.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  effecting  this  obturation  of  the  vent  is  through  the 
action  of  the  primer  by  which  the  piece  is  fired. 

Oen.  S.  V.  Benet,  in  Rep.  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1884,  p.  18. 

obturator  (ob'tu-ra-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  obtu - 
rare,  stop  up : see  obturate.']  That  which  closes 
or  stops  up  an  entrance,  cavity,  or  the  like. 
Specifically  — (a)  In  zool.  and  anat.,  that  which  obturates, 
closes,  shuts,  or  stops  up ; a part  or  organ  that  occludes  a 
cavity  or  passage : specifically  applied  to  several  struc- 
tures: see  phrases  below,  (o)  MUit..  a device  for  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  gas  through  a joint  or  hole;  a gas- 
check  ; any  contrivance  for  sealing  the  vent  or  chamber 
of  a cannon  and  preventing  the  escape  of  gas  in  firing,  such 
as  an  obturating  primer,  a Broadwell  ring,  a Freire  obtu- 
rator, a De  Bange  obturator,  or  an  Armstrong  gas-check. 
See  gas-check,  fermeture,  and  cut  under  cannon.  ( c ) In 
surg.,  an  artificial  plate  for  closing  an  abnormal  opening, 
as  that  used  in  cleft  palate.—  Obturator  artery,  usually 
a branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  which  passes  through  the  ob- 
turator foramen  to  escape  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  some- 
times arises  from  the  epigastric,  and  the  variations  in  its 
origin  and  course  are  of  great  surgical  interest  in  relation 
to  femoral  hernia. — Obturator  canal.  See  canal i . — Ob- 
turator externus,  a muscle  arising  from  the  obturator 
membrane  and  adjacent  bones,  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  pelvis,  and  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  tro- 
chanter major  of  the  femur.  It  is  very  constant  in  verte- 
brates, even  down  to  batrachians. — Obturator  fascia. 
See  fascia.—  Obturator  foramen.  See  foramen,  and  cuts 
under  innominatum,  marsupial,  and  sacrarium. — Obtu- 
rator hernia,  hernia  through  the  obturator  foramen. — 
Obturator  interims,  a muscle  which  arises  from  the 
obturator  membrane  and  adjacent  bones  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pelvis,  and  winds  around  the  ischium  to  be 
inserted  into  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur.  It  is  in 
some  animals  wholly  external,  constituting  a second  ob- 
turator externus.  The  obturator  muscles  form  part  of  a 
set  of  six  muscles,  known  in  human  anatomy  as  rotatores 
femorls  from  their  action  upon  the  thigh-bone,  which 
they  rotate  outward  upon  its  axis. — Obturator  liga- 
ment, the  obturator  membrane.— Obturator  mem- 
brane. See  membrane.— Obturator  nerve,  a branch  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  arising  from  the  third  and  fourth  lum- 
bar nerves,  and  distributed  principally  to  the  hip-  and  knee- 
joints  and  to  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh. — Ob- 
turator tertius,  the  third  obturator  muscle  of  some 
animals,  as  the  hyrax,  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ischium,  and  passing  through  the  obturator  foramen  to  the 
trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur. — Obturator  vein,  a tribu- 
tary to  the  internal  iliac  vein,  accompanying  the  artery. 


obtundent  (ob-tun'dent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ob- 
tunden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  obtundere,  blunt,  dull:  see 
obtund.]  I.  a.  Dulling;  blunting. 

II.  n.  1.  A mucilaginous,  oily,  bland  sub- 
stance employed  to  protect  parts  from  irrita- 
tion : nearly  the  same  as  demulcent . — 2.  In  den- 
tistry, a medicine  used  to  blunt  or  deaden  the 
nerves  of  a tooth. 

obtundity  (ob-tun'di-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < obtund , v., 
4-  -ity.]  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted, 
as  the  sensibility  of  a nerve.  Med.  News,  XLIX. 
234. 

obturate  (ob'tu-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obtu- 
rated, ppr.  obturating.  [<  L.  obturatus,  pp.  of 
obturare  (>  It.  otturare  = Sp.  obturar  = OF.  ob- 
turer ),  stop  up,  close,  < ob,  before,  + *turare 
(not  found  in  the  simple  form).]  To  occlude, 
stop,  or  shut ; effect  obturation  in. 
obturating  (ob'tu-ra-ting),  p . a.  That  stops  or 


of  obtundere,  blunt,  dull : see  obtund.]  1 . Blunt ; 
not  acute  or  pointed : applied  to  an  angle,  it  de- 
notes one  that  is  larger  than  a right  angle,  or 
of  more  than  90°.  See  cuts  under  angle*. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decay’d 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows  ! . . . 

Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  808. 

2.  In  hot.,  blunt,  or  rounded  at  the  extremity: 
as,  an  obtuse  leaf,  sepal,  or  petal. — 

3.  Dull ; lacking  in  acuteness  of  sen- 
sibility; stupid:  as,  he  is  very  ob- 
tuse; his  perceptions  are  obtuse. 

Thy  senses  then, 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 

Milton,  1*.  I...  xi.  541. 

4.  Not  shrill;  obscure;  dull-  as,  an 

obtuse  sound.  Johnson obtuse  bi- 

sectrix. See  bisectrix,  1.— Obtuse  cone, 
a cone  whose  angle  at  the  vertex  by  a section 
through  the  axis  is  obtuse. — Obtuse  hyper- 
bola. See  hyperbola.— Obtuse  mueronate  leaf,  a leaf 
which  is  blunt,  but  terminates  in  a mueronate  point. 

obtuse-angled  (ob-tus'ang,/gld),  a.  Having  an 
obtuse  angle : as,  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 


Obtuse  Leaf 
of  Rumex  ob- 
tusifolius. 


plugs  up;  used  in  closing  or  stopping  up:  spe-  obtusej-angular ^ob-tns  ang  gu-lar)^a.  Having 
cifically  applied  to  a primer  for  exploding  the  ~ ~ ™ ““ 

charge  of  powder  in  a cannon,  and  at  the  same 
time  closing  the  vent,  thus  preventing  the  rush 
of  gas  through  it  in  firing. 

Three  forms  of  an  obturating  primer  have  been  manu-  "V7 
factured  recently  at  the  Frankfort  Arsenal.  . . . Two  of  OOtUSety  pomteCL 
these  primers  . . . are  closely  allied  to  the  Krupp  obtu-  0btUSeil6SS  (ob-tus  nes), 
rating  friction  primer;  the  third  is  an  electric  primer.  obtuse,  in  any  sense. 

Gen.  S.  V.  BerUt,  in  Rep.  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1884,  p.  18.  0btusifoliOUS  (ob-tu-si-fo'li-us),  a.  [<L.  obtusus, 
Obturation  (ob-tu-ra'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  obtura-  blunted,  + folium,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  possessing 
cion,  < LL.  *obtumtio(n-),  < L.  obturare,  stop  up,  or  characterized  by  leaves  which  are  obtuse  or 
close:  see  obturate.}  1.  The  act  of  closing  or  blunt  at  the  end. 

stopping  up,  or  the  state  or  condition  of  being  obtusilingual  (ob-tu-si-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  oft- 
obstructed  or  closed.  tusus,  blunted,  + lingua,  tongue : see  lingual .] 
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or  forming  an  obtuse  angle  or  angles, 
obtuse-ellipsoid  (pb-tus'e-lip''/soid),  a.  In  lot., 
ellipsoid  with  an  obtuse  or  rounded  extremity, 
obtusely  (ob-tus'li),  adv.  In  an  obtuse  man- 
ner; not  acutely;  bluntly;  dully;  stupidly:  as, 


Tbe  state  of  being 


obverse 

Having  a short  labium,  as  a bee ; specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Obtusilingues. 
Obtusilingues  (ob-tu-si-ling'gwez),  n. pi.  [NL., 

< L.  obtusus,  blunted, + lingua,  tongue.]  A divi- 
sion of  Andrenidce,  including  those  solitary  bees 
whose  labium  is  short  and  obtuse  at  the  end : 
distinguished  from  Acutilingues.  See  cuts  un- 
der Antliophora  and  carpenter-bee. 
obtusilobous  (ob-tu-si-16'bus),  a.  [<  L.  obtusus, 
blunted,  + Nli.  lobus,  a lobe : see  lobe.]  In  bot., 
possessing  or  characterized  hy  leaves  with  ob- 
tuse lobes. 

obtusiont  (ob-tu'zhon),  m.  [<  LL.  obtusio(n-), 
bluntness,  dullness,  < L.  obtundere,  pp.  obtusus, 
blunt:  see  obtund,  obtuse .]  1.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing obtuse  or  blunt. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
dulled  or  blunted. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external.  Harvey. 

obtusity  (ob-tu'si-ti),  it.  [<  OF.  obtusite  = It. 
ottusita,  < ML . obtusita{t-)s,  obtuseness,  stupid- 
ity, < L.  obtusus,  obtuse : see  obtuse .]  Obtuse- 
ness ; dullness:  as,  obtusity  of  the  ear.  [Bare.] 

The  dodo,  ...  it  would  seem,  was  given  its  name,  prob- 
ably by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  its  well-known  obtusity. 

A.  S.  Palmer,  Word-Hunter’s  Note-Book,  v. 

obumbrant  (ob-um'brant),  a.  [<  L.  obum- 
bran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  obumbrare,  overthrow : see  ob- 
umbrate.] In  entom.,  overhanging;  projecting 
over  another  part : specifically  applied  to  the 
scutellum  when  it  projects  backward  over  tbe 
metathorax,  as  in  many  Diptera. 
obumbrate  (ob-um'brat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
obumbrated,  ppr.  obumbrating.  [<  L.  obumbra- 
tus,  pp.  of  obumbrare  (>  It.  obumbrare,  obbum- 
brare,  obombrare  = Pg.  obumbrar  = It.  obum- 
brare = F.  obombrer,  OF.  obombrer,  obumbrer), 
overshadow,  shade,  < oft,  over,  + umbrare, 
shadow,  shade,  < umbra,  shade:  see  umbra.  Cf. 
adumbrate.']  To  overshadow ; shade;  darken; 
cloud.  Howell,  Dodona’s  Grove. 

A transient  gleam  of  sunshine  which  was  suddenly  ob- 
umbrated. Smollett,  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  xliv. 

obumbrate  (ob-um'brat),  a.  [<  L.  obumbratus, 
pp.  of  obumbrare,  overshadow,  shade  : see  obum- 
brate, t).]  In  zool.,  lying  under  a projecting 
part:  specifically  said  of  the  abdomen  when  it 
is  concealed  under  the  posterior  thoraeie  seg- 
ments, as  in  certain  Arachnida.  Kirby. 
obumbrationt  (ob-um-bra'shon),  n.  [=F.  ob- 
ombration  = It.  obumbraziane,  obbumbrazione,  < 
LL.  obumbratioln-)  ,<Ai.  obumbrare,  overshadow: 
see  obumbrate.]  The  act  of  darkening  or  ob- 
scuring; shade.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1068. 
And  ther  is  hoote  is  occupacion 
The  fervent  yre  of  Phebus  to  declyne 
With  obumbraeion,  if  so  benygne 
And  longly  be  the  vyne,  is  not  to  weme. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17L 

obumbret,  V.  t.  [ME.  obumbren,  < OF.  obumbrer, 
obombrer,  < L.  obumbrare,  overshadow:  see  ob- 
umbrate.] To  overshadow. 

Cloddes  wol  thaire  germinacion 
Obumbre  from  the  colde  and  wol  defende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 

obuncoust  (ob-ung'kus),  a.  [<  L.  obuncus,  bent 
in,  hooked,  < oft,  against,  + uncus,  bent  in,  hook- 
ed, curved.]  Very  crooked;  hooked, 
obvallate  (ob-val'at),  a.  [<  L.  obvallatus,  pp. 
of  obvallare,  surround  with  a wall,  < ob,  before, 
+ vallum,  a wall.  Cf.  circumvallate.]  In  bot., 
walled  up;  guarded  on  all  sides  or  surrounded 
as  if  walled  in. 

obventiont  (ob-ven'sbon),  n.  [<  F.  obvention  = 
Sp.  obvencion  = It.  ovvenzione,  <LL.  obventio(n-), 
income,  revenue,  < L.  obvenire,  come  before, 
meet,  fall  to  one’s  lot,  < oft,  before,  + venire, 
come : see  come.  Cf.  subvention.]  That  which 
happens  or  is  done  or  made  incidentally  or  oc- 
casionally; incidental  advantage ; specifically, 
an  offering,  a tithe,  or  an  oblation. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better  inhabited, 
the  tythes  and  other  obventions  will  also  be  more  augment 
ed  and  better  valued. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland.  ( Latham . 

obversantf  (ob-ver'sant),  a.  [<  L.  obversan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  obversari,  move  to  and  fro  before,  go 
about,  < oft,  before,  + versari,  turn,  move,  < 
vertere,  turn : see  verse.  Cf . conversant.]  Con- 
versant; familiar.  Bacon,  To  Sir  H.  Savile, 
^letter  cix. 

obverse  (ob-vers'  as  an  adj.,  ob'vers  as  a noun), 
a.  and  n.  [=  F.  obvers  = Sp.  Pg.  obverso,  < 
L.  obversus,  pp.  of  obvertere,  turn  toward  or 
against:  see  ofttierf.]  I .a.  1.  Turned  toward 
(one);  facing:  opposed  to  reverse,  and  applied 
in  numismatics  to  that  side  of  a coin  or  medal 
which  bears  the  head  or  more  important  in- 


obverse 
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occasion 


seription  or  device. — 2.  In  hot.,  having  the  base 
narrower  than  the  top,  as  a leaf.— obverse  as- 
pect  or  view,  in  entom.,  the  appearance  of  an  insect  when 
seen  with  the  head  toward  the  observer.  — Obverse  tool, 
a tool  having  the  smaller  end  toward  the  haft  or  stock. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

II.  n.  1.  In  numis.,  the  face  or  principal  side 
of  a coin  or  medal,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  side,  called  the  reverse.  See  numismatics, 
and  cuts  under  maravedi,  medallion,  and  merle2. 

Of  the  two  sides  of  a coin,  that  is  called  the  obverse  which 
bears  the  more  important  device  or  inscription.  In  early 
Greek  coins  it  is  the  convex  side;  in  Greek  and  Roman 
imperial  it  is  the  side  bearing  the  head ; in  mediaeval  and 
modern  that  bearing  the  royal  effigy,  or  the  king’s  name, 
or  the  name  of  the  city ; and  in  Oriental  that  on  which  the 
inscription  begins.  The  other  Bide  is  called  the  reverse. 

Eneyc.  Brit.  XVII.  680. 
Hence — 2.  A second  aspect  of  the  same  fact; 
a correlative  proposition  identically  implying 
another. 

The  fact  that  it  [a  belief]  invariably  exists  being  the  ob- 
verse of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  alternative  belief. 

H.  Spencer. 

obverse-lunate  (ot>-vei,sTu,',nat),  a.  In  hot., in- 
versely crescent-shaped — that  is,  with  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  projecting  forward  instead  of 
backward. 

obversely  (ob-vSrs'li),  adv.  In  an  obverse  form 
#or  maimer. 

obversion  (ob-vtr'shon),  n.  [<  obvert,  after  ver- 
sion, etc.]  1.  The  act  of  obverting  or  turning 
toward  some  person  or  thing,  or  toward  a posi- 
tion regarded  as  the  front. — 2.  In  logic,  same 
as  conversion,  or  the  transposition  of  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  a proposition. 

Obvert  (ob-vert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  obvertere,  turn  or 
direct  toward  or  against,  < ob,  toward,  + ver- 
tere,  turn : see  verse.  Of.  advert,  avert,  etc.]  To 
turn  toward  some  person  or  thing,  or  toward  a 
position  regarded  as  the  front. 

This  leaf  being  held  very  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to 
the  light,  appeared  . . . full  of  pores. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  729. 

obviate  (ob'vi-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obviated, 
ppr.  obviating.  [<  LL.  obviatus,  pp.  of  obviare  (> 
It.  ovviare  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  obviar  = P.  obvier), 
meet,  withstand,  prevent,  < obvius,  in  the  way, 
meeting:  see  obvious.]  If.  To  meet. 

As  on  the  way  I itinerated, 

A rurall  person  I obviated. 

S.  Rowlands,  Four  Knaves,  i. 
Our  reconciliation  with  Rome  is  clogged  with  the  same 
impossibilities ; she  may  be  gone  to,  but  will  never  be  met 
with ; such  her  pride  or  peevishness  as  not  to  stir  a step 
to  obviate  any  of  a different  religion. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  v.  74. 

2.  To  meet  half-way,  as  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions ; hence,  to  meet  and  dispose  of ; clear  out 
of  the  way ; remove. 

Secure  of  mind,  111  obviate  her  intent. 

And  unconcern’d  return  the  goods  she  lent. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
Eire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure. 

And  which  no  care  can  obviate. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  558. 
A11  pleasures  consist  in  obviating  necessities  as  they  rise. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xi. 

obviation  (ob-vi-a'sbon),  n.  [=  It.  ovviazione; 
as  obviate  + -ion.]  The  act  of  obviating,  or  the 
state  of  being  obviated.  [Bare.] 
obvious  (ob'vi-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  obvio  = It. 
ovvio,  < L.  obvius,  being  in  the  way  so  as  to 
meet,  meeting,  easy  of  access,  at  hand,  ready, 
obvious,  < ob,  before,  + via,  way  : see  via,  and 
cf.  devious,  invious,  previous,  etc.]  If.  Being  or 
standing  in  the  way;  standing  or  placed  in  the 
front. 

If  hee  finde  there  is  no  enemie  to  oppose  him,  he  advis- 
eth  how  farre  they  shall  invade,  commanding  everie  man 
(upon  paine  of  his  life)  to  kill  all  the  obvious  Rusticks ; but 
not  to  hurt  any  women  or  children. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  38. 
The  . . . ayre,  . . . returning  home  in  a Gyration,  car- 
rieth  with  it  the  obvious  bodies  unto  the  Electrick. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Epid.  (1646),  ii.  4. 
Nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  69. 

2f.  Open;  exposed  to  danger  or  accident. 

Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench’d  ? 

Milton,  S.  A. , 1. 95. 

3f.  Coming  in  the  way;  presenting  itself  as  to 

be  done. 

I miss  thee  here, 

Not  pleased,  thus  entertain’d  with  solitude, 

Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appear’d  unsought. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  106. 

4.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood;  plain; 
manifest;  evident;  palpable. 


This  is  too  obvious  and  common  to  need  explanation. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  468. 

Surely  the  highest  office  of  a great  poet  is  to  show  us 
how  much  variety,  freshness,  and  opportunity  abides  in  the 
obvious  and  familiar. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,p.  203. 
5.  In  zool.,  plainly  distinguishable;  quite  ap- 
parent : as,  an  obvious  mark ; an  obvious  stria : 
opposed  to  obscure  or  obsolete.  = Syn.  4.  Evident, 
Plain,  etc.  (see  manifest,  a.)\  patent,  unmistakable, 
obviously  (ob'vi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  obvious  man- 
ner ; so  as  to  be  easily  apprehended ; evidently ; 
plainly;  manifestly. 

obviousness  (ob'vi-us-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  obvious,  plain,  or  evident  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind. 

I thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter  to  recom- 
mend than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  open  or  liable,  as  to  any- 
thing threatening  or  harmful. 

Many  writers  have  noticed  the  exceeding  desolation  of 
the  state  of  widowhood  in  the  East,  and  the  obviousness  of 
the  widow,  as  one  having  none  to  help  her,  to  all  manner 
of  oppressions  and  wrongs. 

Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables  (ed.  Appleton),  p.  401. 

obvolute  (ob'vo-lut),  a.  [<  L.  obvolutus,  pp. 
of  obvolvere,  wrap  around,  muffle  up,  < ob,  be- 
fore, + volvere , roll,  wrap:  see  volute .]  Rolled 
or  turned  in.  Specifically  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a kind 
of  vernation  in  which  two  leaves  are  folded  together  in  the 
bud  so  that  one  half  of  each  is  exterior  and  the  other  inte- 
rior, as  in  the  calyx  of  the  poppy.  It  is  merely  convolute 
reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  Also  used  as  a syno- 
nym for  convolute. 

obvoluted  (ob' vo-lu-ted),  a.  [<  obvolute  + 
-ed2.]  In  hot.,  having  parts  that  are  obvolute. 
obvolvent  (ob-vol'vent),  a.  [<  L.  obvo(ven(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  obvolvere,  wrap  around:  see  obvolute.] 
In  entom.,  curved  downward  or  inward Obvol- 

vent elytra,  elytra  in  which  the  epipleurte  curve  over 
the  sides  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax. — Obvolvent 
pronotum,  a pronotum  which  is  rounded  at  the  sides, 
forming  an  unbroken  curve  with  the  sternal  surface  of  the 
prothorax. 

obvolving  (ob-vol'ving),  a.  Same  as  obvolvent. 
oby,  n.  See  obi 1. 
obytet,  n.  See  obit. 

OCH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  oak. 

OC2t,  conj.  [ME.,  also  occ,  usually  ac,  sometimes 
ah,  < AS.  ac,  hut.]  But. 

0C-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ob-  before  c. 

Oca  (o'ka),  n.  [Quiehua.]  One  of  two  plants 
of  the  genus  Oxalis,  O.  crenata  and  0.  tuberosa, 
found  in  western  South  America.  They  are  there 
cultivated  for  their  potato-like  tubers,  which,  however, 
have  proved  insipid  and  of  small  size  in  European  experi- 
ments. The  acid  leafstalks  of  0.  crenata  are  also  used  in 
Peru. 

ocarina  (ok-a-re'na),  «.  [Prob.  dim.  of  It.  oca, 
goose,  from  its  shape.]  A musical  instrument, 


Ocarinas. 


hardly  more  than  a toy,  consisting  of  a fanci- 
fully shaped  terra-cotta  body  with  a whistle- 
like mouthpiece  and  a number  of  finger-holes. 
Several  different  sizes  or  varieties  are  made. 

Occamism  (ok'am-izm),  n.  [<  Occam  (see  def.) 
+ - ism .]  The  "doctrine  of  the  great  nominal- 
ist William  of  Occam  (or  Ockham)  (died  about 
1349),  now  sometimes  called  doctor  invincibilis , 
but  in  the  ages  following  his  own  venerabilis 
inceptor,  as  if  he  had  not  actually  taken  his  de- 
gree. He  was  a great  advocate  of  the  rule  of  poverty  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  a strong 
defender  of  the  state  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pa- 
pacy. All  his  teachings  depend  upon  the  logical  doctrine 
that  generality  belongs  only  to  the  significations  of  signs 
(such  as  words).  The  conceptions  of  the  mind  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  objects  in  themselves  individual,  but  natu- 
rally significative  of  classes.  These  principles  are  carried 
into  every  department  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theol- 
ogy, where  their  general  result  is  that  nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered by  reason,  but  all  must  rest  upon  faith.  Occam- 
ism thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  scholasti- 
cism, by  arguing  that  little  of  importance  to  man  could 
be  learned  by  scholastic  methods:  yet  the  Occamistic 
writings  exhibit  the  scholastic  faults  of  triviality,  prolix- 
ity, and  formality  in  a higher  degree  than  those  of  any 
other  school. 


Occamist  (ok'am-ist),  n.  [<  Occam  (see  def.  of 
Occamism)  + -is#.]  A terminist  or  follower  of 
Occam. 

Occamite  (ok'am-It),  n.  Same  as  Occamist. 

occamyt  (ok'a-ini),  n.  [Also  ochimy,  ochymy,  etc.; 
a corruption  of  alchemy.]  A compound  metal 
simulating  silver.  See  alchemy,  3.  Wright. 

Pilchards  . . . which  are  hut  counterfets  to  the  red  her- 
ring, as  copper  to  gold,  or  ockamie  to  silver. 

Nashe,  lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  165). 

The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  occamy  spoon 
from  some  other  unknown  poor  sinner,  are  aH  the  atone- 
ment which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London  and 
Westminster.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  26. 

occasion  (o-ka'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  occasyon,  < 
OF.  occasion,  F.  occasion  = Pr.  occasio,  ocaiso, 
ochaiso,  uchaiso  — Sp.  ocasion  = Pg.  occasiao 
It.  occasione,  < L.  occasio(n-),  opportunity,  lit 
time,  favorable  moment,  < occidere , pp.  occasus, 
fall : see  Occident.  Cf . encheason,  an  older  form 
of  occasion.]  If.  An  occurrence;  an  event; 
an.  incident;  a happening. 

This  occasion,  and  the  sickness  of  our  minister  and  peo- 
ple, put  us  all  out  of  order  this  day. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  10. 

2.  A special  occurrence  or  happening;  a par- 
ticular time  or  season,  especially  one  marked 
by  some  particular  occurrence  or  juncture  of 
circumstances;  instance;  time;  season. 

I shall  upon  this  occasion  go  so  far  hack  as  to  speak  brief- 
ly of  my  first  going  to  Sea.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iL  2. 

His  [Hastings’s  style] . . . was  sometimes,  though  not  of- 
ten, turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  even  bombastic. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  An  event  which  affords  a person  a reason  or 
motive  for  doing  something  or  seeking  some- 
thing to  he  done  at  a particular  time,  whether 
he  desires  it  should  he  done  or  not;  hence,  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  about  a desired  re- 
sult; also,  a need;  an  exigency,  (a)  Used  rela- 
tively. 

You  embrace  th’  occasion  to  depart. 

Shdk.,  M.  of  V.,  L 1. 

We  have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  others’  assistance. 

Swift. 

When  a man’s  circumstances  are  such  that  he  has  no 
occasion  to  borrow,  he  finds  numbers  willing  to  lend  him. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  it  was  clearly  in  their 
[the  Southern  leaders’]  power  to  prevent  had  they  wished, 
was  the  occasion  merely,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  revolt 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  172. 
(6)  Used  absolutely,  though  referring  to  a particular  ac- 
tion. 

When  occasyon  comes,  thy  profyt  take. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.%  p.  100. 
I should  be  dearly  glad  to  be  there,  sir, 

Did  my  occasions  suit  as  I could  wish. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  L 1. 
Neither  have  I 
Slept  in  your  great  occasions. 

Massinger,  Renegado,  i.  1. 

To  meet  Roger  Pepys,  which  I did,  and  did  there  dis- 
course of  the  business  of  lending  him  500L  to  answer  some 
occasions  of  his,  which  I believe  to  be  safe  enough. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1668. 

(c)  In  negative  phrases. 

The  winde  enlarged  vpon  vs,  that  we  had  not  occasion 
to  goe  into  the  harborough.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  276. 

He  is  free  from  vice,  because  he  has  no  occasion  to  im- 
ploy  it,  and  is  aboue  those  ends  that  make  men  wicked. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Contemplatiue  Man. 

Look  ’ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there ’s  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to 
fight ; and  if  it ’s  the  same  to  you,  I’d  as  lieve  let  it  alone. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  8. 

(d)  In  the  abstract,  convenience ; opportunity : not  refer- 
ring to  a particular  act. 

He  thought  good  to  take  Occasion  by  the  fore  lock. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  236. 

(e)  Need ; necessity : in  the  abstract. 

Courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iL  1.  82. 

4.  An  accidental  cause,  (a)  A person  or  something 
connected  with  a person  who  unintentionally  brings  about 
a given  result. 

0 ! wae  he  to  thee,  Blackwood, 

And  an  ill  death  may  ye  die, 

For  ye’ve  been  the  haill  occasion 
Of  parting  my  lord  and  me. 

Laird  of  Blackivood  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  291). 

Her  beauty  was  th’  occasion  of  the  war.  Dry  den. 

(6)  An  event,  or  series  of  events,  which  lead  to  a given  re- 
sult, but  are  not  of  such  a nature  as  generally  to  produce 
such  results : sometimes  used  loosely  for  an  efficient  cause 
in  general,  as  in  the  example  from  Merlin. 

Telle  me  all  the  occasion  of  thy  sorowe,  and  who  lith 
here  in  this  sepulture.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  646. 

Have  you  ever  heard  whatwas  the  occasion  and  first  be- 
ginning of  this  custom?  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Others  were  diverted  by  a sudden  [shower]  of  rain,  and 
others  by  other  occasions. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  13. 

5.  An  incident  cause,  or  cause  determining  the 
particular  time  when  an  event  shall  occur  that 


occasion 

is  sure  to  be  brought  about  sooner  or  later  by 
other  causes.  The  idea  seems  to  be  vague. 

It  is  a common  error  to  assign  pome  shock  or  calamity 
as  the  efficient  and  adequate  cause  of  an  insane  outbreak, 
whereas  the  real  causality  lies  further  back,  and  the  occur- 
rence in  question  is  only  the  occasion  of  its  development. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 496. 

6.  Causal  action ; agency.  See  def.  4.  (a)  Unin- 
tentional action. 

By  your  occasion  Toledo  is  risen,  Segovia  altered,  Medina 
burned.  Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hello wes,  1577),  p.  268. 

For  a time  ye  church  here  wente  under  some  hard  cen- 
sure by  his  occasion. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  311. 
(b)  Chance;  occurrence;  incident. 

7.  A consideration ; a reason  for  action,  not  ne- 
cessarily an  event  that  has  just  occurred. 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right ; 

Especially  for  those  occasions 

At  Eltham  Place  I told  your  majesty. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 166. 

8.  Business;  affair:  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Mr.  Hatherley  came  over  againe  this  year,  but  upon  his 
owne  occasions.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  301. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  Eastward  and  expedited  some 
occasions  there,  he  and  some  that  depended  upon  him  re- 
turned for  England. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  108. 

9.  A high  event ; a special  ceremony  or  cele- 
bration; a function. 

Keep  the  town  for  occasions,  but  the  habits  should  be 
formed  to  retirement.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

10.  pi.  Necessities  of  nature.  Halliicell.— By 
occasiont,  incidentally ; as  it  happened. 

Mr.  Peter  by  occasion  preached  one  Lord’s  day. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  26. 
By  occasion  Oft,  by  reason  of ; on  account  of ; in  case 
of. 

But  of  the  book,  by  occasion  of  reading  the  Dean’s  an- 
swer to  it,  I have  sometimes  some  want. 

Donne,  Letters,  iii. 

On  or  upon  occasion,  according  to  opportunity ; as  op- 
portunity offers;  incidentally;  from  time  to  time.— To 
take  occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  some  incident  or  juncture  of  circumstances. 

The  Bashaw,  as  he  oft  used  to  visit  his  granges,  visited 
him,  and  tooke  occasion  so  to  beat,  spurne,  and  revile  him 
that,  forgetting  all  reason,  he  beat  out  the  Tymors  braines 
with  his  threshing  bat. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  41. 
To  take  occasion  by  the  forelock.  See  forelock^.  = Syn. 
2 and  3.  Opportunity,  Occasion.  See  opportunity.— 2,  3, 
and  9.  Occurrence,  etc.  (see  exigency),  conjuncture,  ne- 
cessity. 

occasion  (o-ka'zhon),  v.  t . [=  F.  occasionner  = 
Pr.  ocaisonar , ochaisonar , acaizonar  = Sp.  oca- 
sionar  = Pg.  occasionar  = It.  occasionare,  < ML. 
occasionare , cause,  occasion,  < L.  occasio{n -), 
a cause,  occasion:  see  occasion , n.]  1.  To 

cause  incidentally  or  indirectly;  bring  about 
or  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  or  produ- 
cing; produce. 

Full  of  doubt  I stand. 

Whether  I should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasion'd. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xiL  475. 

They  were  occasioned  (by  ye  continuance  & encrease  of 
these  troubls,  and  other  means  which  ye  Lord  raised  up 
in  those  days)  to  see  further  into  things  by  the  light  of 
ye  word  of  God.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  8. 

Let  doubt  occasion  still  more  faith. 

Brooming,  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 

2f.  To  lead  or  induce  by  an  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity ; impel  or  induce  by  circumstances ; im- 
pel; lead. 

Being  occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the  length 
upon  Geneva.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref. , ii. 

I have  stretched  my  legs  up  Tottenham  Hill  to  overtake 
you,  hoping  your  business  may  occasion  you  towards  Ware. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  19. 

He,  having  a great  temporal  estate,  was  occasioned  there- 
by to  have  abundance  of  business  upon  him. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  279. 
= Syn.  1.  To  bring  about,  give  rise  to,  be  the  cause  of. 

occasionable  (o-ka/zhon-a-bl),  a.  [<  occasion 
+ - able .]  Capable  of  being  caused  or  occa- 

sioned. [Rare.] 

This  practice  . . . will  fence  us  against  immoderate  dis- 
pleasure occasionable  by  men’s  hard  opinions,  or  harsh 
censures  passed  on  us.  Barroiv,  Works,  III.  xiii. 

occasional  (q-ka'zhon-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  oc- 
casionnel  = Sp.  ocasional  = Pg  occasional  = It. 
occasionale , < ML.  occasionalism  of  or  pertaining 
to  occasion,  < L.  occasio(n-)}  occasion:  see  oc- 
casion.] I.  a.  1.  Of  occasion;  incidental; 
hence,  occurring  from  time  to  time,  but  with- 
out regularity  or  system ; made,  happening,  or 
recurring  as  opportunity  requires  or  admits:  as, 
an  occasional  smile ; an  occasional  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

There  was  his  ordinary  residence,  and  his  avocations 
were  but  temporary  and  occasional. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  168. 
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From  long-continued  habit,  and  more  especially  from 
the  occasional  birth  of  individuals  with  a slightly  different 
constitution,  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  be- 
come to  a certain  extent  acclimatised,  or  adapted  to  a cli- 
mate different  from  that  proper  to  the  parent-species. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  346. 

No  ordinary  man,  no  occasional  criminal,  would  have 
shown  himself  capable  of  this  combination. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

2.  Called  forth,  produced,  or  used  on  some  spe- 
cial occasion  or  event ; suited  for  a particular 
occasion:  as,  an  occasional  discourse. 

What  an  occasional  mercy  had  Balaam  when  his  ass 
catechised  him  ! Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

Milton’s  pamphlets  are  strictly  occasional,  and  no  longer 
interesting  except  as  they  illustrate  him. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  271. 

3f.  That  serves  as  or  constitutes  the  occasion 
or  indirect  cause ; causal. 

The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof  was  probably 
the  amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travellers. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  8. 

Doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  in  the  hist,  of  philos., 
the  doctrine  of  Arnold  Geulincx  and  other  Cartesians,  if 
not  of  Descartes  himself,  that  the  fact  of  the  interaction  of 
mind  and  matter  (which  from  the  Cartesian  point  of  view 
are  absolutely  antagonistic)  is  to  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  God  takes  an  act  of  the  will  as  the  occasion  of 
producing  a corresponding  movement  of  the  body,  and  a 
state  of  the  body  as  the  occasion  of  producing  a correspond- 
ing mental  state;  occasionalism. — Occasional  chair,  a 
chair  not  forming  part  of  a set ; an  odd  chair,  often  orna- 
mental, sometimes  having  the  seat,  back,  etc.,  of  fancy 
needlework. — Occasional  contraband,  office,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Occasional  table,  a small  and  portable  ta- 
ble, usually  ornamental  in  character,  forming  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a sitting-room,  boudoir,  or  the  like.  = Syn. 
1.  Occasional  differs  from  accidental  and  casual  in  exclud- 
ing chance ; it  means  irregular  by  some  one’s  selection  of 
times : as,  occasional  visits,  gifts,  interruptions. 

II. t n.  A production  caused  by  or  adapted  to 
some  special  occurrence,  or  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  moment ; an  extemporaneous  composi- 
tion. 

Hereat  Mr.  Dod  (the  flame  of  whose  zeal  turned  all  ac- 
cidents into  fuel)  fell  into  a pertinent  and  seasonable  dis- 
course (as  none  better  at  occasional ) of  what  power  men 
have  more  than  they  know  of  themselves  to  refrain  from 
sin.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  v.  87. 

occasionalism  (o-ka'zhon-al-izm),  n.  [<  occa- 
sional + -ism.]  In  philos.,  the  doctrine  that 
mind  and  matter  can  produce  effects  upon  each 
other  only  through  the  direct  intervention  of 
God;  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes.  See 
under  occasional. 

occasionalist (o-ka'zhon-al-ist), n.  [< occasional 
+ -ist.]  One  who  holds  or  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine of  occasional  causes. 

OCCasionality  (o-ka-zho-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  occa- 
sional + -iti/J  The  quality  of  being  occasional. 
Hallam.  [Rare.] 

occasionally  (o-ka'zhon-al-i),  ado.  1.  From 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  demands  or  opportu- 
nity offers ; at  irregular  intervals ; on  occasion. 
— 2.  Sometimes;  at  times. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson  occasionally , 
not  very  often,  indulges  in.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiv. 

3f.  Casually;  accidentally;  at  random;  on 
some  special  occasion. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  556. 

One  of  his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home,  and  which  had  been,  without  any  previous 
design,  occasionally  given  him.  Johnson. 

occasionatet  (o-ka'zhon-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  occa- 
sionatus,  pp.  of  occasionare,  occasion : see  occa- 
sion, b’.]  To  occasion. 

The  lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  L 34. 

occasionativet  (o-ka'zhon-a-tiv),  a.  [<  occa- 
sional^ + -ire.]  Serving  as  occasion  or  indirect 
cause. 

There  are  other  cases  concerning  things  unlawful  by 
accident,  in  respect  to  the  evil  effect  of  the  same : to  wit, 
as  they  may  be  impeditive  of  good,  or  causative,  or  at  the 
least  (for  we  must  use  such  words)  occasionative,  of  evil. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Promissory  Oaths,  iii.  § II. 

occasioner  (o-ka'zhqn-er),  n.  One  who  occa- 
sions, causes,  or  produces. 

occasive  (o-ka/siv),  a.  [<  LL.  occasivus,  set- 
ting, < L.  occidere,  pp.  oecasus,  fall,  set  (as  the 
sun) : see  Occident. ] Pertaining  to  the  setting 
sun;  western.  Wright.  [Rare.] 

occecation  (ok-se-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  occceca- 
tio(n-),  a hiding,  < L.  "occcecare,  make  blind, 
make  dark,  hide,  < oh,  before,  + ctccare,  make 
blind,  < emus,  blind : see  cecity. ] A making  or 
becoming  blind ; blindness.  [Rare.] 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  misery  of  this  inward  occecation, 
etc.  Bp.  Hall,  Occasional  Meditations,  § 57. 


occidentalist 

Occemyia  (ok-s6-mi'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Robineau- 
Desvoidy,  1853),’  also  Occemya , Ocemyia  (prop. 
*Oncomyia)m  < Gr.  oyurj , by  nog,  size,  4*  fivla,  a 
fly.]  A genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the  fam- 
ily Conopidw,  giving  name  to  the  Occemyidce. 
It  contains  middle-sized  and  small  flies,  almost  naked  or 
but  slightly  hairy,  and  black  or  yellowish-gray  in  color, 
resembling  the  species  of  Zodion.  The  metamorphoses 
are  unknown.  The  flies  are  found  on  flowers,  especially 
clover  and  heather.  Four  are  North  American,  and  few 
are  European. 

Occemyid.se  (ok-se-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oc- 
cemyia + -idee.']  A family  of  jMptera,  named 
by  Robineau-Desvoidy  from  the  genus  Occemyia, 
usually  merged  in  Conopidce.  Also  Occemydce. 

occiant,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ocean. 

Occident  (ok' si-dent),  «.  [<  ME.  Occident,  oc- 
cedent,  < OP.  Occident,  P.  Occident  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  occidente,  < L.  occiden(t-)s,  the  quarter  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  west,  prop,  adj.,  setting  (sc.  sol, 
sun),  ppr.  of  occidere,  fall,  go  down,  set,  < oh, 
before,  + cadere,  fall:  see  case 1,  cadent,  etc.] 

1.  The  region  of  the  setting  sun;  the  western 
part  of  the  heavens;  the  west,  opposed  to 
orient. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  8.  67. 

2.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  With  the  definite  article,  the 
west;  western  countries;  specifically,  those 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  Asia  and  of  that 
part  of  eastern  Europe  now  or  formerly  consti- 
tuting in  general  European  Turkey  ; Christen- 
dom. Various  countries,  as  Russia,  may  be 
classed  either  in  the  Occident  or  in  the  Orient. 

Of  Iglande,  of  Irelande,  and  alle  thir  owtfc  illes. 

That  Arthure  in  the  occedente  ocupyes  att  ones. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2360. 
Occident  equinoctial,  the  part  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sun  sets  at  the  equinoxes ; the  true  west. — Occident  esti- 
val and  Occident  hibernal,  the  parts  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  sets  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstices 
respectively. 

occidental  (ok-si-den'tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  oc- 
cidental = Sp.  Pg.  occidental  = It.  occidental,  < 
L.  occidentals,  of  the  west,  < occiden(t-)s,  the 
west:  see  Occident.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Occident  or  west ; of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  those  countries  or  parts  of  the 
earth  which  lie  to  the  westward. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench  d his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1.  166. 
Specifically  [cap.  or  l.  c.] — (a)  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  those  countries  of  Europe  defined  above  as  the  Occi- 
dent (see  Occident,  2),  or  their  civilization  and  its  deriva- 
tives in  the  western  hemisphere : as,  Occidental  climates ; 
Occidental  gold ; Occidental  energy  and  progress.  (6)  Per- 
taining to  the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere ; Ameri- 
can as  opposed  to  European. 

It  [Spezia]  wears  that  look  of  monstrous,  of  more  than 
occidental  newness  which  distinguishes  all  the  creations 
of  the  young  Italian  state. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  54. 

2.  Setting  after  the  sun : as,  an  occidental 
planet. — 3.  hiastrol.,  descending  between  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir:  applied  to  the  planets. 
A planet  is  said  to  be  occidental  to  the  sun 
when  it  rises  and  sets  after  it.  Zadkiel  (W. 
Lilly),  Gram,  of  Astro!.,  p.  399. — 4.  As  used 
of  gems,  having  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
beauty  and  excellence ; inferior  to  true  (or 
oriental)  gems,  which,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, come  from  the  East. 

In  all  meanings  opposed  to  oriental  or  orient. 

II.  n.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  A native  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Occident  or  of  some  Occidental 
country:  opposed  to  Oriental.  Specifically — (a)  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  western  Europe.  (6)  A native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  the  western  hemisphere ; an  American. 

The  hospital  [at  Warwickl  struck  me  as  a little  museum 
kept  up  for  the  amusement  and  confusion  of  those  inquir- 
ing Occidentals  who  are  used  to  seeing  charity  more  dryly 
and  practically  administered. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  259. 

occidentalism  (ok-si-den'tal-izm),  n.  [<  occi- 
dental + -ism.]  The  habits^  manners,  peculiar- 
ities, etc.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Occident. 

occidentalist  (ok-si-den'tal-ist),  n.  [<  occiden- 
tal + -is(.]  1.  [cap.]  One  versed  in  or  en- 

gaged in  the  study  of  the  languages,  literatures, 
institutions,  etc.,  of  western  countries : opposed 
to  Orientalist. — 2.  A member  of  an  Oriental 
nation  who  favors  the  adoption  of  Oeeidental 
modes  of  life  and  thought. 

At  that  time  [about  18401  the  literary  society  of  Moscow 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  — the  Slavophils  and 
the  Occidentalism.  The  former  wished  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent national  culture,  on  the  foundation  of  popular 
conceptions  and  Greek  Orthodoxy,  whilst  the  latter  strove 
to  adopt  and  assimilate  the  intellectual  treasures  of  West- 
ern Europe.  D.  if.  Wallace,  Russia,  xvi. 


occidentalize 

OCeidentalize  (ok-si-den'tal-iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and 

pp.  occidentalized,  ppr.  occidentalizing.  [<  oc- 
cidental + -ize.]  To  render  occidental ; cause 
to  conform  to  Occidental  customs  or  modes  of 
thought. 

The  hardest  and  most  painful  task  of  the  student  of  to- 
day is  to  occidentalize  and  modernize  the  Asiatic  modes  of 
thought  which  have  come  down  to  us  closely  wedded  to 
mediEeval  interpretations. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Volume  of  Life,  p.  309. 

occidentally  (ok-si-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  the  Oc- 
cident or  west : opposed  to  orientally. 
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occluse 


superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital,  and  from  occipitotemporal  (ok-sip/'i-t6-tem'p6-ral),  a. 
the  mastoid,  terminating  above  in  the  epicranial  Pertainingto  the  occipital  and  temporal  regions, 
aponeurosis.  Also  called  epicranius  occipitalis.  —Occipitotemporal  convolutions.  See  cut  of  cerebral 
The  occipitalis  and  frontalis,  with  the  intervening  apo-  hemisphere,  under  cerebral.  Occipitotemporal  sulcus, 
neurosis,  are  frequently  described  as  the  occipito-fron-  the  collateral  sulcus.  See  collateral. 
talis.  By  their  alternate  action  the  scalp  may  be  moved  OCCipitotemporopanetal  (ok-sip//l-to-tem//po- 
hackward  and  forward.  ro-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  Noting  a division  or  region 

occipitally  (ok-sijp'i-tal-i),  adr.  As  regards  the  of  the  cerebrum  which  includes  the  occipital, 
occiput ; in  the  direction  of  the  occiput.  temporal,  and  parietal  lobes,  as  together  dis- 


occipito-angular  (ok-sip'T-td-ang'gu-liir),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  common  to  the  occipital  lobe 
and  the  angular  convolution. 


tinguished  from  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  insula. 
See  cut  under  cerebral,  Bucks  Handbook  of 
Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  147. 


occiduous  (ok  sid'd  usT  a r-  Sp  Pk  It  oc-  °ccipito-atlantal  (ok-sip"i-t6-at-lan'tal),  a Of  occiput  (ok'si-put),  n.  [=  F.  Pg.  occiput  = Sp. 

0CC1UU0US  (,0k  si  a u us),  , L P*  g*  *.  O nr-ncrtaiTiinir  to  the  nccrnnt  and  the  atlas.  More  — T(  n.oini+o  fe-rmerlv  alee  /wW™,  u> 


ciduo,  < L.  occiduus,  going  down,  setting  (as  the 
sun),  western,  < occidere,  go  down,  set:  see  occi- 
^dent.]  Western;  occidental.  Blount. 
Occipital  (ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
occipital  = It.  occipitale,  < NL.  occipitalis,  < L. 
occiput  ( occipit -),  the  back  of  the  head : see 
occiput .]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with  the  occiput  or  bindhead:  opposed 


or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  the  atlas.  More 

frequently  called  occipito-atloid Occipito-at- 

lantal  ligaments,  ligaments  uniting  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  atlas : two  anterior,  two  lateral,  and  one  posterior 
are  distinguished.  Of  the  two  anterior,  one,  a strong  com- 
pact bundle  in  front  of  the  other,  is  sometimes  designated 
accessory. 

occipito-atloid  (ok-sipH-td-at'loid),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  occipital  bone  and  to  the  atlas ; oc- 
cipito-atlantal:  as,  the  occipito-atloid  ligaments. 


to  sincipital.—  2.  Having  a comparatively  large  TIFT,”.  " 

cerebellum,  as  a nerson  or  neoile:  having  the  OCCipito-axial  (ok-sip 'i-to-ak  si-al),  a.  Per- 


eerebellum,  as  a person  or  people ; having  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  more  developed  than  the 
front. 


taining  to  the  occipital  bone  and  to  the  axis  or 
second  cervical  vertebra:  applied  to  ligaments 
which  are  also  called  the  apparatus  ligamen- 
tosus  colli.  The  odontoid  ligaments  or  check- 
ligaments  are  also  generieally  occipito-axial . 
—Posterior  occipito-axial  or  occipito-axoid  liga- 
ment, a strong  ligament  running  from  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  centrum  of  the  axis,  to  be  inserted  in  the  basi- 
lar groove  of  the  occipital  bone  in  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  posterior  common  ligament. 

Same 

as  occipito-axial. 

or  on  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  for  the  articula-  occipitofrontal  (ok-sip,i-t6-fron'tal),  a.  and  ra- 
tion of  the  occipital  hone  with  the  atlas.  See  It,  and  j a Pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  to  the  fore- 
cuts  under  atlas,  craniofacial,  Felidae,  and  skidl  (A). — Oc-  0 

cipital  convolutions,  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  ueaa.  . 

lobe  of  the  brain  — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  or  II.  U.  The  occipitofrontalis, 
first,  second,  and  third.  See  cerebral  hemisphere,  under  occipitofrontalis  (ok-sip^i-to-fron-taTis),  n. ; 
cerebral.— Occipital  crest.  See  cresf.— Occipital  crot-  pj  occipitofrontales  (-lez).  [NL.]  The  occipi- 
chet,  in  craniom.,  an  instrument  for  the  determination  of  ^ f^ontalis  ^uscl'es  together  with  their 


The  occipital  races : that  is  to  say,  those  whose  hinder 
part  of  the  head  is  more  developed  than  the  front. 

Burnouf,  Science  of  Religions  (trans.,  1888),  p.  190. 

Maximum  occipital  diameter,  in  craniom.,  the  diame- 
ter from  one  asterion  to  the  other. — Occipital  angle. 

See  craniometry.—  Occipital  arc,  the  arc  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull  from  the  lambda  to  the  opisthion.— Occipital 
artery,  a branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which  mounts 

upon  the  back  of  the  head.— Occipital  bone.  See  ll—  . .r  ..  ,,  t,-,  at'soid)  „ 

Occipital  condyle,  a protuberance,  or  one  of  a pair  OCCipitO-axoia  (OK  sip  l to  ax  soia;,  a. 
of  protuberances,  usually  convex,  at  the  lower  border  * ~ 


the  part  of  the  face  intersected  by  the  plane  of  the  oc- 
cipital foramen. — Occipital  fontanelle.  See fontanelle, 
2. — Occipital  foramen,  (a)  The  foramen  magnum.  See 
cut  C under  slcidl.  (b)  In  entom.  See  foramen.—  Occipi- 
tal fossse.  See  fossai.—  Occipital  groove,  a groove  in 
the  under  side  of  the  mastoid  process  for  the  occipital 
artery.— Occipital  gyrl.  See  gyrus.—  Occipital  lobe. 
See  lobe,  and  cut  under  cerebral.—  Occipital  lobule,  the 
cuneate  gyrus.— Occipital  nerve,  (a)  Great , the  inter- 
nal branch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical 


nerve, 


which  ascends 


connecting  epicranial  aponeurosis.  This  is  the 
extensive  flat  muscle  of  the  scalp,  lying  between  the  skin 
and  the  skull,  arising  fleshy  from  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occipital  bone,  becoming  fascial,  and  passing  over  the 
skull  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  where  it  again  becomes 
fleshy  and  is  continuous  with  some  muscles  of  the  face.  Its 
action  moves  the  scalp  back  and  forth  to  some  extent,  and 
wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  forehead  horizontally.  See  first 
cut  under  muscle. 


the  hindhead .with  the  occipital  occipitohyoid  (ok-sip//i-to-hi,oid),  a.  Pertain- 

o tiWO  main  hrannhes.  snnnlvimr  ...r  si 


artery,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches,  supplying 
much  of  the  scalp  as  well  as  several  muscles.  Also  called 
occipitalis  major.  (6)  Small,  a branch  of  the  second  cer- 
vical nerve,  supplying  a portion  of  the  back  part  of  the 
scalp  and  the  occipitalis  and  attollens  aurem  muscles. 
Also  called  occipitalis  minor.— Occipital  orbits,  the  up- 
per posterior  borders  of  the  compound  eyes  of  Diptera. — 
Occipital  plate,  in  herpet.  See  II.,  2.— Occipital  point, 
(a)  In  craniom.,  the  hind  end  of  the  maximum  anteropos- 
terior diameter  of  the  skull,  measured  from  the  glabella  in 
front.  Also  called  maximum  occipital  point,  (b  The  inter- 
section of  the  visual  axis  with  the  spherical  field  of  regard 
behind  the  head.—  Occipital  protuberance,  (a)  Exter- 
nal, a bony  prominence  in  midline  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  occiput,  at  the  height  to  which  the  muscles  of  the 
nape  attain,  and  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  ligamentura 
nuchse;  the  inion.  ( b ) Internal,  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  ridges  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  occipital  bone  — Occipital  segment,  in  trilobites, 
the  hindmost  part  of  the  cephalon. — Occipital  sinus,  a 
small  venous  channel  in  the  falx  cerebelli,  opening  into 
the  torcular  Herophili.  It  is  sometimes  double. — Occip- 
ital style,  in  ornith.,  a bony  style  in  the  muscles  of  the 
nape,  attached  to  the  occiput  of  some  birds,  as  cormorants. 


ing  to  the  occipital  and  hyoid  bones Occipito- 

hyoid  muscle,  an  anomalous  muscle  in  man,  arising  from 
the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  trapezius,  and  passing  over 
the  sternoclidomastoid  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

occipitomastoid  (ok-sip//i-to-mas'toid),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  occipital  hone  and  the  mas- 
toid part  of  the  temporal  hone : as,  the  occipito- 
mastoid or  masto-occipital  suture. 

occipitomental  (ok-sip/'i-to-men'tal),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  and  the 
mentum. 

II.  n.  In  obstet.,  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  the  chin  to  the  posterior  fontanelle  in  the 
fetus. 

occipito-orbicularis  (ok-sip/''i-t6-6r-hik-u-la'- 
ris),  n.  [NL.]  A muscle  of  the  hedgehog,  con- 
necting the  occiput  with  the  orbicularis  panni- 
culi,  and  antagonizing  the  sphincterial  action 
of  the  latter. 


—Occipital  triangle.  (a)Inanat.  and  surg.,  the  triangle  OCCipitoparietal(ok-sip//i-to-pa-ri'e-tal),a.  Per- 
at  the  side  ot  the  neck  bounded  by  the  stemomastoid,  taining  to  the  occipital  and  parietal  hones  or 
trapezius,  and  omohyoid  muscles.  (6)  In  craniom.,  one  of  refHons  of  the  skull : as,  the  occipitoparietal  or 
two  triangles,  the  superior  and  the  inferior,  having  the  . s , , . , , ’ L 1 

biparietal  and  bimastoid  diameters  for  their  bases  respec-  lamDCioia  suture.  ......  . . ..  . 

tively,  and  their  apices  at  the  inion.— Occipital  veins,  OCCipitopharyngeUS  (ok-Sip'T-to-fa-rin'je-us), 
veins  of  the  occiput  emptying  into  the  deep  cervical  or  in-  Um  • pj.  occipitopharyngei  (-1).  [NL.]  A super- 

ternal  jugular. -Occipital,  vertebra,  the  occipital  bone,  numerary  musele  in  man,  extending  from  the 

hasilar  process  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 


in  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull. 

II.  n.  1.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the  occipital  , ....  , 

bone;  the  hone  of  the  hindhead;  a compound  OCCipitopolllcallS  (ok -sip  i-to-pol-i-ka  lis),  ra_.; 

_ ’ ...  /»  •«.  . ; . -n  I n/i/i'mifmi/i/Hdrt/poi.  P7  i INI.  I A rpmQrL'Qh  o 


bone,  consisting  of  a hasioccipital,  a supra- 
occipital,  and  a pair  of  exoccipital  hones,  cir- 
cumscribing the  foramen  magnum,  and  to- 
gether constituting  the  first  or  occipital  seg- 
ment of  the  skull.  These  several  elements  commonly 
coalesce ; but  the  hasioccipital  may  be  represented  only 
by  cartilage,  as  in  a batrachian ; or  some  of  the  elements 


pi.  occipitopollicales  (-lez).  [NL.]  A remarkable 
muscle  of  hats,  extending  from  the  hindhead  to 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Macalister, 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1872. 
occipitorbicular (ok-sip"i-t6r-bik'u-lar),  a.  At- 
taching an  orbicular  muscle  to  the  hindhead 
or  occiput. 


may  unite  with  otic  elements  and  not  with  other  ocoip-  oCCipitOSCapillar  (ok-sip,''i-to-skap'u-lar),  a. 
ital  elements  ; or  several  of  the  elements  may  unite  F fining  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  to  the 


with  one  another  and  also  with  sphenoid,  parietal,  and 
temporal  elements.  The  occipital  bears  two  condyles  for 


articulation  with  the  atlas  in  all  mammals;  one  in  all  OCCipitOSCapillariS 

Sauropsida  (birds  and  reptiles);  one  (or,  if  two,  as  in  a . pi.  occipitoscapulares  (-rez).  [NL.]  Amus- 

KofT.nnV.Inrv  virifK  no  rvoaifiort  hooinomnirtin  in  / rnth'iinnsinn  . 7 4 _ I 1 . 


shoulder-blade,  as  a muscle. 

( ok-sip,/i-t6-skap-u-la'ri  s ) , 


batrachian,  with  no  ossified  hasioccipital)  in  Ichthyopsida. 
See  cuts  under  Balcenidce,  Catarrhina,  craniofacial,  era. 
nium,  Cyclodus,  Esox,  Felidce,  and  skull. 

2.  In  herpet.,  one  of  a pair  of  plates  or  scutes 
upon  the  occiput  of  many  serpents.  See  cut 
under  Coluber. — 3.  The  occipitalis  muscle. 


occipticio  = It.  occipite,  formerly  also  occipute, 
also  occipizio,  < L.  occiput,  occipitium,  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  < ob,  over  against,  + caput, 
head:  see  capital1.  Cf.  sinciput.']  1.  Inman, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  that  part  of  the 
skull  which  forms  the  hind  part  of  the  head ; 
the  hindhead;  the  posterior  part  of  the  cal- 
varium, from  the  middle  of  the  vertex  to  the 
foramen  magnum : opposed  to  sinciput. — 2.  In 
other  vertebrates,  a corresponding  but  varying 
part  of  the  head  or  skull:  as,  in  most  mam- 
mals, only  that  part  corresponding  to  the  su- 
praoccipital  bone  itself,  or  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  foramen  magnum. — 3.  In 
descriptive  ornith.,  a frequent  term  for  the  part 
of  the  head  which  slopes  up  from  nucha  to  ver- 
tex. See  diagram  under  bird1. — 4.  In  herpet., 
the  generally  flat  back  part  of  the  top  of  the 
head,  as  where,  in  a snake  for  example,  the  oc- 
cipital plates  are  situated. — 5.  In  era  (oral.,  that 
part  of  the  head  behind  the  epicranium,  be- 
longing to  the  labial  or  second  maxillary  seg- 
ment, and  articulating  with  the  thorax,  it  may 
be  fiat  or  concave,  with  sharp  edges,  or  rounded  and  not 
distinctly  divided  from  the  rest  ot  the  head.  The  oc- 
ciput properly  forms  an  arch  over  the  occipital  foramen, 
by  which  the  cavity  of  the  head  opens  into  that  of  the 
thorax,  the  foramen  being  closed  beneath  by  the  gula  or 
by  the  submentum ; but  in  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Neuroptera  this  lower  piece  is  not  distinguished,  and  the 
whole  back  of  the  head  is  then  called  the  occiput ; the 
portion  above  the  foramen  may  he  distinguished  as  the 
cervix  or  nape. 

occision  (ok-sizh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  occision,  < OF. 
occision,  ocision,  F.  occision  — Sp.  occision  = Pg. 
occisao  = It.  occisione,  uccisione,  < L.  occisio(n-), 
a killing,  < occidere,  strike  down,  slay,  kill,  < 
ob,  before,  + caidere,  strike,  kill.  Cf.  incision, 
etc.]  A killing;  the  act  of  killing ; slaughter. 

Ther  was  a merveillouse  stoure  and  harde  bataile.  and 
grete  occision  of  men  and  of  horse,  but  thei  myght  not 
suflre  longe,  ne  endure.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  ii.  161. 

This  kind  of  occision  of  a man  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  execution  thereof,  ought  not  to  be 
numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Pleas  of  Crown,  xlii. 

occlude  (o-klod'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  occluded, 
ppr.  occluding.  [<  L.  occludere  (>  F.  occlure), 
shut  up,  close  up,  < ob,  before,  + claudere,  shut, 
close:  see  close1,  and  cf.  conclude,  exclude,  in- 
clude, eta.]  1.  To  shut  up;  close.  [Rare.] 

Ginger  is  the  root  ...  of  an  herbaceous  plant  . . . 
very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing  either  from 
root  or  seed,  which  in  December  and  January  they  take 
up,  and,  gently  dried,  roll  it  up  in  earth ; whereby,  occlud- 
ing the  pores,  they  conserve  the  natural  humidity,  and  so 
prevent  corruption.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 
2.  In  physics  and  chem.,  to  absorb:  specifically 
applied  to  the  absorption  of  a gas  by  a metal, 
such  as  iron,  platinum,  or  palladium,  particu- 
larly at  a high  temperature.  Thus,  palladium  heated 
to  redness  and  cooled  in  a current  of  hydrogen  absorbs 
or  occludes  over  900  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  By  this 
means  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal  are  changed, 
such  as  its  specific  heat,  specific  gravity,  and  electrical 
conductivity.  Probably  a part  of  the  gas  forms  a definite 
chemical  compound  with  the  metal.  Occluded  gases 
also  occur  in  meteorites.  ThuB,  the  Arva  meteoric  iron 
yielded  (Wright)  47  volumes  of  the  mixed  gases  carbon 
dioxid,  carbon  monoxid,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

Very  porous  bodies  . . . are  able  to  occlude  compar- 
atively large  quantities  of  some  gases. 

W.  Watson,  Text-book  of  Physics,  p.  169. 

Professor  Graham  has  shown  its  [palladium’s!  remark- 
able power  of  absorbing  hydrogen.  When  a strip  of  pal- 
ladium is  made  the  negative  electrode  in  an  apparatus  for 
decomposing  water,  it  absorbs  800  or  900  iimes  its  volume 
of  hydrogen,  expanding  perceptibly  during  the  absorption. 
This  occluded  gas  is  again  given  off  when  the  substance, 
which  Professor  Graham  believed  to  be  an  actual  alloy  of 
palladium  and  hydrogen,  is  heated  to  redness.  Madan. 

occludent  (o-klo'dent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  occlu- 
den(t-)s,  ppr.  of  occludere,  shut  up:  see  occlude.] 
I.  a.  Serving  to  shut  up  or  close. 


ele  found  in  many  animals,  not  recognized  in 
man  unless  it  he  a part  of  the  rhomboideus,  ex- 
tending from  the  occiput  to  the  scapula : not  to 
be  confounded,  however,  with  the  levator  an- 
gulffi  scapulaj. 

occipitalis  (ok-sip-i-ta'Us),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  occi-  occipitosphenoid  (ok-sip//i-t6-sfe'noid),  o.  Per-  occluset  (o-klos'),  a.  [<  L.  occlusus,  pp.  of  oc- 
put,  occipitium,  the  hack  part  of  the  head : see  taining  to  the  occipital  and  sphenoidal  bones : cludere,  shut  up:  see  occlude.]  Shut;  closed. 
occiput .]  A wide  thin  muscle  arising  from  the  as,  the  occipitosphenoid  suture.  Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 


That  margin  in  the  scuta  and  terga  which  opens  and 
shuts  for  the  exsertion  and  retraction  of  the  cirri  I have 
called  the  Occludent  margin. 

Darwin,  Cinripedia,  Int.,  p.  5. 

ii.  re.  Anything  that  closes.  Sterne. 


^ occlusion 

occlusion  (o-klo'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  occlusion,  < 
L.  as  if  *occlusio(n-),  a shutting  up,  < occluclere, 
pp.  occlusus , shut  up : s e^MCclude.]  X.  A shut- 
ting up;  a closing;  specifically,  in pathol.,  the 
total  or  partial  closure  of  a vessel,  cavity,  or 
hollow  organ;  imperforation. — 2.  In  physics 
and  chem.,  the  act  of  occluding,  or  absorbing 
a gas;  the  state  of  being  occluded.  See 
occlude — Intestinal  occlusion,  obstruction  of  the  in- 
testine, as  by  twisting  (volvulus),  intussusception,  fecal 
impaction,  stricture,  pressure  from  without  as  by  bands, 
tumors,  and  otherwise. 

occlusive  (o-klo'siv),  a.  [<  L.  occlusus , pp.  of 
occludere,  close  up  (see  occlude),  + -ive.]  Clos- 
ing ; serving  to  close : as,  an  occlusive  dressing 
for  a wound.  Medical  News , LIII.  117. 
occlusor  (o-klo'sor),  n. ; pi.  occlusores  (ok-lq-so'- 
rez).  [NL.,  < U.  occludere , pp.  occlusus,  close 
up : see  occlude.']  That  which  occludes : used 
chiefly  in  anatomy  for  an  organ  or  arrangement 
by  means  of  which  an  opening  is  occluded  or 
closed  up,  and  in  brachiopods  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  anterior  retractor  muscles.  See 
cut  under  Lingulidce. 

A large  digastric  occlusor  muscle  lies  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  stomodajum.  Micros.  Science,  XXX.  ii.  113. 

occrustatet  (o-krus'tat),  v.t.  [<  ML.  as  if  *oc- 
crustatus , pp.  of  *occrustare,  incrust,  < L.  ob , be- 
fore, + crustare,  crust : see  crust,  crustate.]  To 
incase  as  in  a crust;  harden.  Dr.  H.  More,  De- 
fence of  Moral  Cabbala,  iii. 
occult  (o-kult'),  a.  [=  F.  occulte  = Sp.  oculto 
= Pg.  It.  occulto,  < L.  occultus,  hidden,  conceal- 
ed, secret,  obscure,  pp.  of  occulere , cover  over, 
hide,  conceal,  < ob,  over,  before,  + *calere,  in 
secondary  form  celare,  hide,  conceal : see  cell, 
conceal.]  1.  Not  apparent  upon  mere  inspec- 
tion, nor  deducible  from  what  is  so  apparent, 
but  discoverable  only  by  experimentation ; re- 
lating to  what  is  thus  undiscoverable  by  mere 
inspection : opposed  to  manifest.  The  Latin  word 
was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  properties  of  bodies  to  which  those  sciences  re- 
late. It*  precise  meaning  is  explained  in  the  treatise 
“De  Magnete”  of  Petrus  Peregrinus.  He  says  that  an 
occult  quality  is  simply  one  which  is  made  apparent  only 
upon  experimentation,  but  that  in  that  way  it  becomes  as 
plain  and  clear  as  any  other  quality,  and  is  no  more  mys- 
terious. By  occult  science  or  philosophy  was  meant  simply 
experimental  science.  There  were  many  occult  philoso- 
phers in  northern  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  the  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  theology  so  swallowed  up 
other  interests  that  they  are  all  forgotten  except  Roger 
Bacon,  who  was  made  prominent  by  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  a pope.  The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
time  confounded  occult  science  with  magic. 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only  are 
occult.  Newton,  Upticks. 
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planet  from  sight  by  its  passing  behind  some 
other  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  particular- 
ly applied  to  the  eclipse  of  a fixed  star  by  the 
moon. — 2.  Figuratively,  disappearance  from 
view;  withdrawal  from  notice. 

The  re-appearance  of  such  an  author  after  those  long 
periods  of  occultation.  Jeffrey. 

We  had  one  bottle  to  celebrate  the  appearance  of  our 
visionary  fortune ; let  us  have  a second  to  console  us  for 
its  occultation.  R.  L.  Stevenson , Treasure  of  Franchard. 

Circle  of  perpetual  occultation,  a small  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  as  far  distant  from 
the  depressed  pole  as  the  elevated  pole  is  from  the  hori- 
zon. It  contains  all  those  stars  which  are  never  visible  at 
the  station  considered.  It  is  contrasted  with  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition. 

occultism  (o-kul'tizm),  n.  [<  occult  4-  -ism.] 
The  doctrine,  practice,  or  rites  of  things  oc- 
cult or  mysterious ; the  occult  sciences  or  their 
study;  mysticism;  esotericism. 

Whatever  prepossessions  I may  have  had  were  distinctly 
in  favour  of  occultism. 

^ R.  Hodgson,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  208. 

occultist  (o-kul'tist),  n.  [<  occidt  + -ist.]  One 
who  believes  or  is  versed  in  occultism;  an  ini- 
tiate in  the  occult  sciences;  a mystic  or  esoterist. 

This  celebrated  ancient  magical  work,  the  foundation 
and  fountain-head  of  much  of  the  ceremonial  magic  of  the 
mediaeval  occultists,  has  never  before  been  printed  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Academy,  Sept.  22,  1888,  p.  190. 

occultly  (o-kult'li),  gdv.  In  an  occult  manner; 
by  means  of  or  with  reference  to  occultism, 
occultness  (o-kult'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
occult,  hidden,  or  unknown;  secretness, 
occupancy  (ok'u-pan-si),  n.  [<  occupan(t)  + 
-cy.  ] 1.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  or  the 

being  in  actual  possession ; more  specifically,  in 
law,  the  taking  possession  of  a thing  not  belong- 
ing to  any  person,  and  the  right  acquired  by 
such  act;  that  mode  of  acquiring  property  which 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  he  who  takes 
possession  of  an  ownerless  thing,  with  the  de- 
sign of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  thereby  be- 
comes the  owner  of  it;  the  act  of  occupying  or 
holding  in  actual  as  distinguished  from  con- 
structive possession.  Formerly,  when  a man  held 
land  pur  autre  vie  (for  the  life  of  another),  and  died  before 
that  other,  as  his  estate  could  not  descend  to  his  heir  nor 
revert  to  the  donor  until  the  determination  of  the  speci- 
fied life,  it  was  considered  to  belong  of  light  to  the  first 
who  took  possession  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  life, 
and  such  possession  was  termed  general  occupancy.  And 
when  the  gift  was  to  one  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  an- 
other, the  heir  was  said  to  take  as  special  occupant.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  however,  a man  is  enabled  to  devise 
lands  held  by  him  pur  autre  vie,  and  if  no  such  devise  be 
made,  and  there  be  no  special  occupant,  it  goes  to  his  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators. 


His  [Dr.  Dee’s]  personal  history  may  serve  as  a canvas 
for  the  picture  of  an  occult  philosopher  — his  reveries,  his 
ambition,  and  his  calamity. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  286. 
2.  Mysterious;  transcendental;  beyond  the 
bounds  of  natural  knowledge. 

The  resemblance  is  nowise  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  is 
occult  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  understanding. 

Emerson,  Hist  Essays,  lstser.,  p.  14. 
Occult  crime3.  See  crime.— Occult  diseases,  in  med., 
those  diseases  the  cause  and  treatment  of  which  are  not 
understood.— Occult  Unes,  such  lines  as  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  a drawing,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  finished 
work ; also,  dotted  lines.  — Occult  qualities,  those  quali- 
ties of  body  or  spirit  which  baffled  the  investigation  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  which  were  not  deducible  from 
manifest  qualities,  nor  discoverable  without  experimen- 
tation. 

The  Aristotelians  gave  the  name  of  occult  Qualities  . . . 
to  such  Qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  Bodies, 
and  to  be  the  unknown  Causes  of  manifest  Effects. 

Newton,  Opticks  (ed.  1721),  p.  377. 
Occult  sciences,  the  physical  sciences  of  the  middle 
ages : sometimes  extended  to  include  magic.  See  def.  1. 
— Syn.  Latent,  Covert,  etc.  (see  secret),  unrevealed,  recon- 
dite, abstruse,  veiled,  shrouded,  mystic,  cabalistic, 
occult  (o-kult'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  occulter  = Sp.  ocul - 
tar  = Pg.  occultar  = It.  occultare , < L.  occul - 
tare , hide,  conceal,  freq.  of  occulere , pp.  occul- 
tus, hide : see  occult , a.]  To  cut  off  from  view 
by  the  intervention  of  another  body;  hide; 
conceal;  eclipse. 

I undertake  to  show  that  a false  definition  of  life,  name- 
ly that  life  is  function,  has  contributed  to  occidt  the  soul. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  747. 
Occulting  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  provided  with  an  attach- 
ment by  which  an  object  or  objects  not  under  examination 
may  be  hidden  from  view  when  desired : it  has  been  used 
in  photometric  work. 

occultation  (ok-ul-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  occulta- 
tion  = Sp.  ocultacion  = Pg.  occultaqao  = It.  oc- 
cultazione,  < L.  occnltatioi n-),  abiding,  conceal- 
ing, < occultare,  hide,  conceal:  see  occult,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  concealing,  or  the  state 
of  being  hidden  or  concealed;  especially,  the 
hiding  of  one  body  from  sight  by  another ; spe- 
cifically, in  astron.,  the  hiding  of  a star  or 


As  we  before  observed  that  occupancy  gave  the  right  to 
the  temporary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  occupancy  % ave  also  the  original  right  to  the  perma- 
nent property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself ; which 
excludes  every  one  else  but  the  owner  from  the  use  of  it. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  i. 
2.  The  term  during  -which  one  is  an  occupant: 
*as,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  post, 
occupant  (ok'u-pant),  n.  [<  F.  occupant,  < L. 
occupan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  occupare,  occupy:  see  oc- 
cupy.]  1.  One  who  occupies;  an  inhabitant; 

especially,  one  in  actual  possession,  as  a tenant, 
who  has  actual  possession,  in  distinction  from 
the  landlord,  who  has  legal  or  constructive  pos- 
session. 

The  palace  of  Diocletian  had  but  one  occupant ; after  the 
founder  no  Emperor  had  dwelled  in  it. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  145. 
2.  More  specifically,  in  law,  one  who  first  takes 
possession  of  that  which  has  no  legal  owner. — 
3t.  A prostitute. 

He  with  his  occupant 

Are  clink’d  so  close,  like  dew-wormes  in  the  morne, 

That  he’ll  not  stir. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainy,  vii.  134. 

occupatet  (ok'u-pat),  v.  [<  L.  occupatus,  pp. 
of  occupare,  occupy : see  occupy.']  I.  trams.  To 
take  possession  of ; possess ; occupy. 

The  spirits  of  the  wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and 
occupate  part  of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make 
them  weak  to  move.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 724. 

II.  intrans.  To  dwell. 

The  several  faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  occupate 
in  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  187. 

occupatet  (ok'u-pat),  a.  [<  L.  occupatus,  pp. : 
see  occupate,  v .]  Occupied.  Bacon,  Advance- 
^.ment  of  Learning,  ii.  380. 
occupation  (ok-u-pa'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  occupa- 
tion, occupation,  < OF.  occupation,  occupation, 
F.  occupation  = Sp.  ocupacion  = Pg.  occupacao 
= It.  occupazione , < L.  occupatio(7i-),  a taking 
possession,  occupying,  a business,  employment, 
< occupare,  take  possession,  occupy;  see  occu- 


occupier 

pate,  occupy.]  1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  tak- 
ing possession;  a holding  or  keeping;  posses- 
sion; tenure. 

I speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  hut  of  arms,  occupa- 
tions, invasions.  Bacon. 

I give  unto  my  said  wife  . . . the  two  tenements  and 
six  acres  of  land  lying  by  Leven  heath  in  the  occupation  of 
[blank]  Coker.  Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  II.  437. 

The  house  was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  a sub- 
stantial yeoman.  Lamb,  Mackery  End. 

2.  The  state  of  being  occupied  or  employed 
in  any  way;  employment;  use:  as , occupation 
with  important  affairs. 

Also  whoo-so-euer  of  the  said  crafte  set  ony  servaunt  yn 
occupacyon  of  the  said  crafte  ouer  iiij.  wekys  and  o day, 
to  forfete  xij.  d.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  336. 

They  haue  bene  the  idle  occupations,  or  perchaunce  the 
malitious  and  craftie  constructions,  of  the  Talmudists  and 
others  of  the  Hebrue  clerks. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  91. 

The  writing  of  chitties  for  the  servants  was  alone  the 
occupation  of  some  hours. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  222. 

3.  That  to  which  one’s  time  and  attention  are 
habitually  devoted ; habitual  or  stated  employ- 
ment; vocation;  calling;  trade;  business. 

But  he  that  is  idel,  and  casteth  him  to  no  businesse  ne 
occupation,  shal  falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

By  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.  Acts  xviiL  3. 

No  occupation ; all  men  idle,  all. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 154. 

A castle  in  the  Air, 

Where  Life,  without  the  least  foundation. 

Became  a charming  occupation. 

F.  Locker , Castle  in  the  Air. 

4t.  Use;  benefit;  profit. 

The  eyen  of  thaire  germynacion 

With  pulling  wol  disclose  after  the  ferme  [first] 

Yere,  and  to  breke  hem  occupation 
That  tyme  is  nought. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  113. 
5f.  Consumption;  waste. 

The  science  of  makynge  of  fler  withoute  fler,  wlierby  30 
may  make  oure  quinte  essence  withoute  cost  or  traueile, 
and  withoute  occupacioun  and  lesynge  of  tyme. 

Rook  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furoivall),  p.  6. 
Army  of  occupation,  an  army  left  in  possession  of  a 
newly  conquered  country  until  peace  is  signed  or  in- 
demnity paid,  or  until  a settled  and  responsible  govern- 
ment has  been  established. 

In  Egypt  our  army  of  occupation  continues  inactive  and 
on  a reduced  scale.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  136. 
Occupation  bridge,  a bridge  carried  over  or  under  a line 
of  railway  or  canal  to  connect  the  parts  of  a farm  or  an  es- 
tate severed  by  the  line  or  canal.— Occupation  road,  a 
private  road  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  =Syn. 
3.  Occupation , Calling,  Vocation,  Employment,  Pursuit, 
Business,  Trade,  Craft,  Profession , Office.  In  regard  to 
what  a person  does  as  a regular  work  or  a means  of  earn- 
ing a livelihood,  occupation  is  that  which  occupies  or  takes 
up  his  time,  strength,  and  thought ; calling  and  vocation  are 
high  words,  indicating  that  one  is  called  by  Providence  to 
a particular  line  of  work ; calling  is  Anglo-Saxon  and  fa- 
miliar, and  vocation  is  Latin  and  lofty  (the  words  are  not  al- 
ways used  in  the  higher  sense  of  divine  appointment  or  the 
call  of  duty,  but  it  is  much  better  to  save  them  for  the  ex- 
pression of  that  idea) ; employment  is  essentially  the  same 
as  occupation;  pursuit  is  the  line  of  work  which  one  pur- 
sues or  follows ; business  suggests  something  of  the  man- 
agement of  buying  and  selling ; trade  and  profession  stand 
over  against  each  other  for  the  less  and  more  intellectual 
pursuits,  as  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  the  profession  of  an 
architect ; trade  is  different  from  a trade,  the  latter  being 
skill  in  some  handicraft : as,  being  obliged  u arn  a trade, 
he  chose  that  of  a blacksmith ; the  * 'learned  professions  '’ 
used  to  be  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry,  but  the  num- 
ber is  now  increased;  craft  is  an  old  word  for  a trade; 
office  suggests  the  idea  of  duties  to  be  performed  for  others. 
See  avocation,  5. 

occupational  (ok-u-pa'shon-al),  a.  [<  occupa- 
tion + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a particular 
occupation,  calling,  or  trade : as,  tables  of  occu- 
pational mortality. 

OCCUpationerf  (ok-u-pa'shon-6r),  n.  [<  occupa- 
tion + -er2.]  One  who  is  employed  in  any  trade 
or  occupation. 

Let  the  brave  enginer,  . . . marvelous  Yulcanist,  and 
every  Mercuriall  occupationer  ...  be  respected. 

H arvey,  Pierce's  Supererogation. 

OCCupative  (ok'u-pa-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  occupatif ; 
as  occupate  + -ive.]  In  law,  held  by  that  form 
of  tenure  which  is  based  on  the  occupation  or 
seizing  and  holding  in  actual  possession  of  that 
which  was  without  owner  when  occupied : as, 
an  occupative  field. 

occupier  (ok'u-pi-er),  n.  1.  One  who  occupies 
or  takes  possession,  as  of  ownerless  land. — 2. 
One  who  holds  or  is  in  actual  possession ; an  oc- 
cupant: as,  houseowners  and  occupiers. 

No  wrong  was  to  be  done  to  any  existing  occupiers.  No 
right  of  property  was  to  be  violated. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  191. 
3f.  One  who  uses,  lays  out,  or  employs  that 
which  is  possessed ; a trader  or  dealer. 

All  their  causes,  differences,  variances,  controuersies, 
quarrels,  and  complaints,  within  any  our  realmes,  domin- 


occupier 

ions,  <fc  jurisdictions  onely  moued,  and  to  be  moued  touch- 
ing their  marchandise,  traffikes,  and  occupiers  aforesaid. 

Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  269. 

Mercury,  the  master  of  merchants  and  occupiers. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  p.  692.  ( Encyc . Diet.) 

4f.  One  who  follows  a calling,  employment,  or 
occupation:  with  of:  as,  an  occupier  of  the  sea. 

This  manner  and  fashion  of  yearly  changing  and  renew- 
ing the  occupiers  of  husbandry,  . . . it  be  solemn  and  cus- 
tomably  used,  to  the  intent  that  no  man  shall  be  constrain- 
ed against  his  will  to  continue  long  in  that  hard  and  sharp 
kind  of  life.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  1. 

Thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy  calkers,  and  the  occu- 
piers of  thy  merchandise,  . . . shall  fall  into  the  midst  of 
the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin.  Ezek.  xxvii.  27. 

occupy  (ok'u-pi),  v .;  pret.  and  pp.  occupied , ppr. 
occupying.  ' [<  ME.  occupien , ocupyen , < OF.  oc- 
cuper , F.  occuper  = Sp.  ocupar  = Pg.  occupar  = 
It.  occupare , < L.  occupare , take  possession  of, 
seize,  occupy,  take  up,  employ,  < ob,  to,  on,  + 
capere,  take : see  capable.’]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take 
possession  of  and  retain  or  keep ; enter  upon 
the  possession  and  use  of ; hold  and  use ; espe- 
cially, to  take  possession  of  (a  place  as  a place 
of  residence,  or  in  warfare  a,  town  or  country) 
and  become  established  in  it. 

Ther-for  this  doctrine  to  thee  I rede  thou  take, 

To  ocupy  and  vse  bothe  by  dey  and  nyght. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  57. 

Me  angers  at  Arthure,  and  att  his  liathelle  bierns, 

That  thus  in  his  errour  ocupyes  theis  rewmes, 

And  owtrayes  the  emperour,  his  erthely  lorde. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1662. 

By  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual  spot,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed  and  its  spontaneous 
produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  future  sup- 
ply or  succession.  Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  i. 

The  same  commanders  who  had  made  the  abortive  at- 
tempt upon  Charleston  descended  upon  Rhode  Island, 
and  occupied  it  without  resistance. 

Lecky , Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

2.  To  take  up,  as  room  or  space,  or  attention, 
interest,  etc.;  cover  or  fill;  engross:  as,  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  space ; to  occupy  the  time  with 
reading;  to  occupy  the  attention. 

And  all  thi  lims  on  ilka  side 
Witht  sorows  sail  be  ocupide 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

The  metropolis  occupies  a space  equal  to  about  three 
square  miles.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  L 5. 

Whilst  the  abstract  question  occupies  your  intellect,  Na- 
ture brings  it  in  the  concrete  to  be  solved  by  your  hands. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  91. 

Mr.  Long’s  mind  was  occupied  —was  perplexed. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  293. 

3.  To  hold,  as  an  office ; fill. 

That  at  euery  avoydaunce  ther  be  the  seid  office  yeven 
to  another  of  the  same  cite,  so  he  be  a citezen  and  occupie 
it  his  owne  persone.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  399. 
Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth, 

To  occupy  a sacred,  awful  post. 

Couper,  Tirocinium,  1.  414. 
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What  man,  brothir  or  sustyr,  but  if  he  be  any  officere, 
entrith  in  to  the  Chambyr  ther  the  ale  is  in  wythowt  ly- 
cence  of  the  officers  that  occupye  therin,  he  schal  payen 
j.  lib.  wax.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  280. 

2.  To  trade;  traffic;  carry  on  business. 

If  they  wil  trauel  or  occupie  within  your  dominions,  the 
same  marchants  with  their  marchandises  in  al  your  lord- 
ship  may  freely.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  258. 

And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I come. 

Luke  xix.  13. 

occur  (o-ker'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  occurred , ppr. 
occurring.  [=  OF.  occurrer , occurrir  = Sp. 
ocurrir  = Pg.  occorrer  = It.  occorrere , < L.  oc- 
currere , run,  go  or  come  up  to,  meet,  go  against, 

< ob,  before,  + currere , run:  see  current I.  Cf. 
decur , incur , recur.]  I.f  trans.  To  run  to,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting.  [A  Latinism.] 

We  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur  and  help  their  pe- 
culiar infirmities.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  649. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  run  together;  meet; 
clash. 

All  bodies  are  observed  to  have  always  ...  a determi- 
nate motion  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  external  im- 
pulse, and  their  inward  principle  of  gravitation,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  bodies  they  occur  with. 

Bentley,  Works,  III.  100. 

2.  To  strike  the  senses ; be  found ; be  met  with : 
as,  silver  often  occurs  native ; the  statement  oc- 
curs repeatedly. 

As  for  those  Martyrs,  . . . frequent  mention  of  them 
doeth  occurre  in  most  of  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rians. Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  63. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author’s  sense.  Locke. 

Impressions  of  rain-drops  occur  in  some  of  the  earliest 
rocks.  J.  IF.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  118. 

3.  To  emerge  as  an  event  into  the  actual  world ; 
happen ; take  place ; come  to  pass ; befall : as, 
what  has  occurred  t 

Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

4.  To  strike  the  mind:  with  to. 

Whether  they  did  not  find  their  minds  filled,  and  their 
affections  strangely  raised,  by  the  images  which  there  oc- 
curred to  them.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

There  doth  not  occurre  to  me,  at  this  present,  any  use 
therof,  for  profit.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 401. 

There  occurred  to  me  no  mode  of  accounting  for  Pris- 
cilla’s behavior.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  v. 

5.  Eccles.,  to  coincide  in  time,  so  as  to  interfere 
each  with  the  celebration  of  the  other:  as,  two 
holy  days  occur.  One  of  the  days  so  occurring  may 
be  a Sunday,  or  a movable  feast,  the  other  being  an  im- 
movable feast. 

6f.  To  refer:  with  to. 

Before  I begin  that,  I must  occur  to  one  specious  objec- 
tion both  against  this  proposition  and  the  past  part  of  my 
discourse.  Bentley,  Works,  III.  13. 

=Syn.  3.  To  come  to  pass,  come  about,  fall  out. 


4f.  To  take  up  and  follow  as  a business  or  em-  occurrence  (o-kur'ens),  n.  [=  F.  occurrence  = 


ployment;  be  employed  about;  ply. 

That  non  Bochour,  ner  non  other  persone,  to  his  vse, 
oceupie  cokes  crafte  withyn  the  liberte  of  the  seid  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  405. 
All  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in  thee 
to  occupy  thy  merchandise.  Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 

Men  who  had  all  their  lives  “ occupied  the  sea”  had  never 
seen  it  more  outrageous.  Froude. 

5.  To  employ;  give  occupation  to;  engage; 
busy : often  used  reflexively : as,  to  occupy  one's 
self  about  something. 

Ich  am  ocupied  eche  day,  lialy  day  and  other, 

With  ydel  tales  atte  nale  and  other-whyle  in  churches. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  18. 
My  wonte  is  to  be  more  willing  to  vse  mine  eares  than 
to  occupie  my  tonge.  Aschain,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  19. 
O blest  seclusion  from  a jarring  world, 

Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys ! 

Cowper , Task,  iii.  676. 

6f.  To  use ; make  use  of. 

No  more  shulde  a scoler  forget  then  truly 
What  he  at  scole  shulde  nede  to  occupy. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  339. 
How  moche  money  is  redy  for  me,  if  I liaue  nede  of  any 
to  occupy  ? Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  9. 

The  good  man  shall  never  perceive  the  fraud  till  he 
cometh  to  the  occupying  of  the  corn.  Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 


Sp.  ocurrencia  = Pg.  occurrencia  = It.  occor- 
renza,  < ML.  occurentia,  L.  occurren(t-)s,  occur- 
rent:  see  occurrent. ] 1.  The  act  of  occurring; 
occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence 
and  expectation  of  something  new.  Watts. 

2.  An  incident  or  accidental  event ; that  which 
happens  without  being  designed  or  expected; 
an  event;  a happening:  as,  an  unusual  occur- 
rence; such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon. 

Omit 

All  the  occurrences , whatever  chanced, 

Till  Harry’s  back-return  again  to  France. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  v.,  Prol.,  1.  40. 
Touching  the  domestic  Occurrences , the  Gentleman  who 
is  Bearer  hereof  is  more  capable  to  give  you  Account  by 
Discourse  than  I can  in  Paper.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  15. 

3.  Happenings  collectively ; course  of  events. 
[Rare.] 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  264. 

4.  Eccles.,  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  fes- 
tivals on  the  same  day.  See  occur , v.  i .,  5,  and 
concurrence,  n.,  4.  = Syn.  2.  Incident,  Circumstance,  etc. 
(see  event ) ; Occasion,  Emergency,  etc.  (see  exigency). 


And  he  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  fast  with  new  OCCUrrentt  (o-kur'ent),  a.  and  n.  [ — F 


ropes  that  never  were  occupied,  then  shall  I be  weak,  and 
be  as  another  man.  Judges  xvi.  11. 

7f.  To  possess ; enjoy  (with  an  obscene  double 
meaning). 

These  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word 
occupy . which  was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was 
ill  sorted.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  161. 

=Syn.  1-3.  Hold,  Own.  etc.  S ee  possess. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  be  in  possession  or  occu- 
pation ; hold  possession ; be  an  occupant ; have 
possession  and  use. 


occur- 
rent — Sp.  ocurrente  = Pg.  occurrente  = It.  oc- 
corrente,  < L.  occur ren{  t-)s,  ppr.  of  occurrere, 
occur : see  occur.]  I.  a.  That  comes  in  the  way ; 
occurring;  incidental. 

After  gifts  of  education  there  follow  general  abilities  to 
work  things  above  nature,  grace  to  cure  men  of  bodily 
diseases,  supplies  against  occurrent  defects  and  impedi- 
ments. Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  78. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  comes  to  meet  or  comes 
against  another;  especially,  an  antagonist;  an 
adversary. 
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By  all  men  he  w as  willed  to  seek  out  Kalander,  a great 
gentleman  of  that  country,  who  would  soonest  satisfy  him 
of  all  occurrents.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 

The  weak  part  of  their  occurrents,  by  which  they  may 
assail  and  conquer  the  sooner.  Holland. 

2.  Incident;  anything  that  happens ; happen- 
ing; event;  occurrence. 

I do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortipbras  : he  has  my  dying  voice ; 

So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  368. 
These  are  strange  occurrents , brother,  but  pretty  and 
pathetical.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  iii.  1. 

You  shall  hear 

Occurrents  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

occurset  (o-kers')>  n.  [<  L.  occursus , a meeting, 
a falling  in  with,  < occurrere , pp.  occursus,  meet, 
occur : see  occur.]  An  occursion ; a meeting. 
[Rare.] 

If  anything  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a sudden  ac- 
cident, occurse,  or  meeting,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  256. 

occursiont  (o-ker'shon),  n . [<  L.  occursio(n-),  a 
meeting,  < occurrere,  meet,  occur : see  occur.]  A 
meeting  or  coming  together;  collision  or  clash. 
GlanviUe,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  iv. 
ocean  (o'shan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *ocean , occean, 
occian,  occyanf  OF.  ocean,  ocian,  occean,  occian , 
F.  ocean  = Sp.  oceano  = Pg.  oceano  = It.  oceano 
= D.  oceaan  = G.  Sw.  Dan.  ocean,  < L.  oceanus, 
the  ocean,  < Gr.  ojKEavdg,  orig.  (in  Homer)  the 
great  stream  supposed  to  encompass  the  earth 
(also  called  by  Homer  cnceavog  tt oraydg,  or  poog ), 
‘Ocean-stream’  (Milton);  also  personified,  Oce- 
anus, the  god  of  the  primeval  waters;  later, 
the  great  outward  sea,  the  Atlantic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inward  sea.  the  Mediter- 
ranean; perhaps  orig.  ‘swift,’  <.  unvg,  swift.] 
I . n.  1 . The  body  of  water  which  envelops  the 
earth,  and  covers  almost  three  fourths  of  its 
surface  with  a mean  depth — as  nearly  as  can 
be  estimated  at  the  present  time — of  less  than 
12,500  feet.  Physical  geographers,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  generally  divide  the 
entire  oceanic  area  into  five  distinct  oceans,  namely  the 
Arctic,  Antarctic,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian ; but  these 
divisions  are  largely  artificial,  the  lines  by  which  they  are 
indicated  being  in  no  small  part  parallels  and  nm.idians. 
The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans,  according  to  this  scheme, 
extend  from  the  north  and  south  poles  respectively  to  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles.  The  Atlantic  extends  be- 
tween the  two  polar  circles,  being  limited  on  the  east  by 
the  land-masses  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  by  the  merid- 
ian extending  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  antarctic  circle, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  American  land-mass  and  the  me- 
ridian of  Cape  Horn.  The  Pacific  has  as  its  land-limits 
on  the  east  the  American  coast,  and  on  the  west  the  Asi- 
atic land-mass,  the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia;  its  imaginary  limits  are  the  meridians  of  Cape 
Horn  and  the  South  Cape  of  Tasmania  prolonged  to  meet 
the  antarctic  circle.  The  Indian  ocean  extends  south 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland  to  the  antarctic  circle,  its  east- 
ern and  western  imaginary  limits  having  been  already 
given  in  defining  those  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  also  generally  divided  into  North 
and  South  Atlantic  and  North  and  South  Pacific  by  the 
equatorial  line,  thus  making  seven  oceans  in  all.  The 
chief  physiographic  ground  for  this  subdivision  of  the 
continuous  oceanic  area  is  found  in  the  system  of  ocean 
currents,  for  each  of  the  seven  oceans  has  a general  eddy- 
like surface  circulation.  (See  current. ) There  are,  how- 
evei,  no  natural  limits  on  the  south  of  either  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  or  the  Indian  oceans,  since  these  all  unite  with 
the  Antarctic  ocean  to  form  one  continuous  area  of  water. 
Hence  it  would  be  more  philosophical  to  call  the  vast 
area  of  water  occupying  the  chief  part  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  Southern  ocean,  as  has  been  done  by 
Herschel  and  Thomson,  and  to  consider  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans  as  immense  gulfs  or  prolonga- 
tions toward  the  north  of  the  still  greater  Southern  ocean. 
(See  hemisphere , water.)  The  Pacific  ocean  was  most 
generally  designated  by  the  older  English  navigators  as 
the  “South  Sea,” and  this  name  is  still  current  among  the 
Germans.  The  smaller  divisions  of  the  ocean  are,  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  magnitudes,  seas,  gulfs,  bays, 
sounds,  straits,  coves,  holes,  and  harbors  (see  each  of 
these  words).  The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  probably 
not  far  from  six  times  the  mean  elevation  of  the  land 
above  the  ocean-level.  The  deepest  soundings  of  the 
ocean,  however,  give  figures  a little  inferior  in  amount  to 
those  indicating  the  elevation  of  the  very  highest  moun- 
tain-summits. In  several  different  parts  of  the  ocean 
depths  of  over  26,000  feet  have  been  sounded,  and  one 
sounding  of  31,614  feet  (a  depth  greater  than  the  height 
of  Mt.  Everest)  has  been  made  near  the  island  of  Guam. 
(See  deep-sea  sounding -machine,  under  deep-sea.)  The 
surface  currents  are  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
prevalent  winds,  by  which  the  water  is  continually  urged 
forward,  but  it  is  deflected  by  the  land-masses  and 
forced  to  perform  an  immense  gyration  or  eddy  in  each 
ocean.  Special  features  of  the  several  eddies  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  configuration  of  the  inclosing  land-masses  : 
thus  the  unsymmetrical  outlines  of  Afiica  and  South 
America  with  respect  to  the  equator  cause  the  deflection 
of  a large  volume  of  the  warm  west-flowing  equatorial 
current  from  the  South  Atlantic  eddy  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic eddy  ; the  openness  of  the  North/Atlantic  to  the  Arctic 
allows  the  greatest  part  of  this  deflected  volume  of  water 
to  drift  far  northeastward  past  northwestern  Europe, 
where  its  temperature  is  therefore  abnormally  high  for 
the  latitude  ; the  long  southward  reach  of  South  America 
turns  a great  volume  of  cold  east-moving  water  from  the 
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Soathem  ocean  northward,  and  thus  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  surface  west  of  Peru  to  the  lowest 
degree  known  on  the  equator.  See  monsoon  ★ current . 
The  surface  temperature  of  the  ocean  varies  from  80°  or 
85°  F.  near  the  equator  to  about  30°  in  high  northern  and 
southern  latitudes  ; but  the  distribution  of  temperature 
is  much  affected  by  the  surface  currents.  The  surface 
cun-ents  exert  a great  influence  on  the  climate  of  the 
neighboring  lands,  through  the  medium  of  the  winds. 
Two  of  the  oceanic  currents  are  especially  interesting, 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Kuroshiwo  of  the 
Pacific  (see  these  terms).  Besides  the  surface  currents, 
there  is  a general  very  slow  exchange  of  water  always 
going  on  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  between  the  warmer 
equatorial  and  the  colder  polar  waters,  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  difference  in  temperature  and  hence  in 
specific  gravity  of  the  two.  As  the  result  of  this,  it  is 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  as  a rule  dimin- 
ishes as  greater  depths  are  attained,  and  that  the  deeper 
parts,  where  open  to  the  general  circulation,  are  near  the 
freezing-point.  Owing  to  its  salinity,  ocean- water  (unlike 
fresh  water,  which  has  its  maximum  density  at  39°  F.  or 
4*  C.)  has  its  maximum  density  at  its  freezing-point,  28°  F. 
or  — 2£#  C.  Owing  to  the  practical  incompressibility  of 
water,  the  density  of  the  ocean  is  almost  uniform  from 
surface  to  bottom.  A remarkable  feature  of  the  ocean- 
water  is  the  uniformity  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
salts  which  it  contains,  provided  the  specimen  has  been 
taken  at  considerable  distance  from  land.  The  weight  of 
the  salts  held  in  solution  by  the  main  ocean  is  about  3£  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ; of  this  about  three  quarters  is  common 
salt,  one  tenth  chlorid  of  magnesium,  one  twentieth  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  about  the  same  sulphate  of  lime,  one 
twenty-fifth  chlorid  of  potassium,  and  a little  over  one 
per  cent  bromide  of  sodium.  Other  substances  are  also 
present  In  smaller  quantity,  making  in  all  about  twenty- 
nine  elements  which  have  been  detected  in  the  ocean- 
water  ; many  of  these,  however,  exist  only  in  very  minute 
traces.  The  economical  value  of  the  ocean  as  a source  of 
supply  for  common  salt  is  considerable ; but  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  not  so  great  as  that  furnished  by  mines  of 
rock-salt  or  by  the  evaporation  of  brine  got  by  boring. 
Bee  salt. 

2.  Something  likened  to  the  ocean ; also,  a 
great  quantity : as,  an  ocean  of  trouble. 

And  the  plain  of  Mysore  lay  before  us  — a vast  ocean  of 
foliage  on  which  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  337. 

H.  a . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  main  or  great 
sea. 

That  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  202. 

Ocean  lane,  or  ocean-lane  route.  Same  as  lane-route. 
— Ocean  seat,  the  ocean.  Sir  T.  More. — Ocean  trout, 
the  menhaden,  Brevoortia  tyrannus : a trade-name.  ’ 

ocean-basin  (6'shan-ba//sn),  n.  The  depres- 
sion in  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or, 
more  especially,  of  some  particular  ocean,  are 
held.  Also  oceanic  basin . 

Oceanian,  Oceanican  (o-she-an'i-an,  -kan),  a. 
[<  Oceania , Oceanica  (see  def.),  + '-an.']  "Of  or 
pertaining  to  Oceania,  or  Oceanica,  a division 
of  the  world  (according  to  many  geographers) 
which  comprises  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  Mela- 
nesia, Australasia,  and  Malaysia, 
oceanic  (o-she-an'ik),  a.  [=  F.  oceanique  = Sp. 
ocednico  = Pg.  It.  oceanico , < NL.  oceanicus  (fern. 
Oceanica , sc.  terra , the  region  included  in  the 
Pacific  ocean),  < L.  oceanus , ocean:  see  ocean.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  ocean:  as,  the 
oceanic  areas,  basins,  islands,  etc. 

We  could  no  longer  look  upon  them,  nor  indeed  upon 
any  other  oceanic  birds  which  frequent  high  latitudes,  as 
signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land.  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  i.  3. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  oceanic  races  which 
inhabit  the  vast  series  of  islands  scattered  through  the 
great  ocean  that  stretches  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Is- 
land. W.  B.  Carpenter , Prin.  of  Physiol.  (1853),  § 1000. 

2.  Wide  or  extended  as  the  ocean. 

The  world’s  trade  . . . had  become  oceanic. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  III.  544. 

3.  Specifically,  in  zodl.,  inhabiting  the  high 
seas ; pelagic. — Oceanic Hydrozoa,  the  Siphonophora. 
—Oceanic  islands,  islands  or  groups  of  islands  far  from 
the  mainland,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  especially  the 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which,  taken  to- 
gether. are  called  “Oceanica”  or  sometimes  “Oceania.” 

Most  of  the  oceanic  islands  are  volcanic.  The  scattered 
coral  islands  have  in  all  likelihood  been  built  upon  the 
tops  of  submarine  volcanic  cones. 

A.  Qeikie,  Text  Book  of  Geol.  (1882),  p.  259. 
Oceanic  j ade.  See  jade 2. 

Oceanican,  a.  See  Oceanian . 

Oceanides  (d-se-an'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 

<fef,  pi.  of  ’QK.ea.vig,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  < ’Q/cea- 
v6(,  Oceanus:  see  ocean.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 
nymphs  of  the  ocean,  daughters  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys. — 2.  In  zodl.,  marine  mollusks  or 
sea-shells,  as  collectively  distinguished  from 
Naiades,  or  fresh-water  shells. 

Oceanites  (6//se-a-ni'tez),  ii.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’fl/cm- 
vi-n/g,  in  pi.  ’Qk eavlrai,  dwellers  by  the  ocean; 
fem.  ’Qneavlng,  daughter  of  Oceanus;  < 'Qnca- 
v6g,  Oceanus : see  ocean.]  A genus  of  small  pet- 
rels of  the  family  Procellariidw,  or  made  type 
of  Oceanitidce.  As  defined  by  Coues,  it  is  restricted  to 
III.  39 
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species  haring  ocreate  or  booted  tarsi,  very  long  legs,  the 
tibiae  extensively  denuded,  the  tarsi  longer  than  the  mid- 
dle toe,  the  nails  flat  and  blunt,  the  hallux  minute,  the 
wings  long  and  pointed,  the  tail  short  and  nearly  square. 
The  best-known  species  is  0.  oceanica,  or  Wilson’s  petrel. 
There  are  several  others,  as  O.  limata.  The  genus  was 
founded  by  Count  Keyseriing  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Blasius  in  1840. 

Oceanltidse  (crise-a-nit/i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oceanites  + 4dcef]  A family  of  oceanic  birds 
lately  separated  by  Forbes  from  the  Procella- 
riidev.  The  family  includes  four  genera  of  small  petrels, 
Fregetta,  Oceanites,  Pelagodroma,  and  Garrodia.  These  are 
among  the  small  petrels  commonly  called  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens . 

oceanographer  (o//she-a-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [< 
oceanograph-y  + -er 1 . j One  who  is  versed  in 
oceanography;  one  who  systematically  studies 
the  ocean. 

And  it  obviously  is  one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  observ- 
ing oceanographers  to  collect  the  data  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  possible  one  day  to  represent  the  quantity  [the 
salinity  of  ocean  waters]  mathematically  as  a function  of 
geographic  position,  depth,  and  time. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  618. 

oceanographic  (o-she-an-o-graf'ik),  a.  [< 
oceanograph-y  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  oceanography.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  oceanic  when  the  latter  would 
he  more  proper.  The  first  should  he  used  in 
relation  to  the  science,  and  the  second  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  science : as, 
oceanographic  studies;  oceanic  currents, 
oceanographical  (o-she-an-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [< 
oceanographic  + -al.]  Same  as  oceanographic. 
oceanographically  (o-she-an-o-graf'i-kal-i), 
adv.  As  regards  oceanography  or  the  physical 
geography  of  the  ocean.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d 
ser.,  XXX.  386. 

oceanography  (6//she-a-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6 weavdg,  the  ocean,  + - ypa^ia , < ypdtpetv,  write.] 
The  science  of  the  ocean  : a special  branch  of 
physical  geography.  The  term  oceanography  comes 
from  the  German,  while  certain  English  writers  prefer 
thalassography. 

The  cable-laying  companies  have  been  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  science  of  deep-sea  research,  or  oceanog- 
raphy. Nature,  XXXVII.  147. 

Chemical  oceanography — a branch  of  physical  geogra- 
phy which  has  only  lately  come  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  611. 

oceanology  (o^she-a-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  inceavoq, 
the  ocean,  + -Tioyia,  < XeyEiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
1 . The  scientific  study  of  the  ocean.  See  ocean- 
ography.— 2.  A treatise  on  the  ocean, 
ocellar  (o-sel'ar),  a.  [<  NL.  ocellaris , < L.  ocel- 
lus, a little  eye:  see  ocellus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ocelli;  ocellate.— Ocellar  structure,  the  name 
given  by  Rosenbusch  to  a peculiar  aggregation  of  mineral 
forms,  chiefly  microscopic  in  size,  in  which  the  individual 
components  are  arranged  in  rounded  (ocellar)  forms,  or 
aggregated  in  branching,  fern-like  groups,  which  are  some- 
times tangential  and  sometimes  radial  to  the  oentral  indi- 
vidual. This  structure  is  most  characteristically  devel- 
oped in  the  leucitophyres.  Also  called  centric  structure 
by  some  English  lithologists,  by  whom  this  term  is  used 
rather  vaguely,  sometimes  as  nearly  the  equivalent  of  mi- 
cropegmatitic. 

The  structures  which  especially  distinguish  these  gran- 
ophyric  rocks  are  the  micropegmatitic,  the  centric  or  ocel- 
lar structure,  the  pseudospherulitic,  the  microgranitic, 
and  the  drusy  or  miarolitic  structures. 

Judd,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  XLV.  176. 
Ocellar  triangle,  a three-sided  space,  sharply  defined  in 
many  insects,  on  which  the  ocelli  are  placed. 

ocellary  (os'el-a-ri),  a.  [As  ocellar  4*  -y1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ocelli;  ocellar Oceliary  seg- 

ments or  rings,  in  entom.,  supposed  primary  segments 
of  the  preoral  region,  the  ocelli  in  this  case  representing 
the  jointed  appendages  of  other  segments.  Dr.  Packard 
distinguishes  the  first  and  second  ocellary  segments,  which 
he  regards  as  morphologically  the  most  anterior  of  the 
body.  He  believes  that  the  anterior  ocellus  represents 
two  appendages  which  have  coalesced.  See  preoral. 

ocellate  (os'el-at),  a.  [<  L.  ocellatus , having 
little  eyes,  < ocellus,  a little  eye:  see  ocellus.] 

1.  In  zodl.,  same  as  ocellated  (c). 

The  remarkable  genus  Drusilla,  a group  of  pale-coloured 
butterflies,  more  or  less  adorned  with  ocellate  spots. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  181. 

2.  In  hot.,  resembling  an  eye:  said  of  a round 
spot  of  some  color  which  has  another  spot  of 
a different  color  within  it.  See  cut  in  next 
column — Ocellate  fovea  or  puncture,  in  entom,.,  a 
depression  having  a central  projection  or  part  less  deeply 
depressed. 

ocellated  (os'el-a-ted),  a.  [<  ocellate  + -ed-.] 
Having  or  marked  by  ocelli.  («)  Having  ocelli,  as 
an  insect’s  eye.  (6)  Spotted. 

Besides  the  lion  and  tiger,  almost  all  the  other  large 
cats  . . . have  ocellated  or  spotted  skins. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  53. 
(c)  Marked  with  or  noting  spots  having  a dark  center  and 
a lighter  outer  ring,  as  the  spots  on  the  tail  of  a peacock 
and  on  the  wings  of  many  butterflies. 

The  conspicuous  ocellated  spots  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  wings  of  certain  kinds  [of  butterflies]. 

Science,  IX.  435. 
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Ocellate  or  Ocellated  Markings. 

i,  feather  of  peacock  ; 2,  feather  of  argus-pheasant ; 3,  bJenny ; 4,  owl- 
butterfly  ; 5,  mariposa-lily. 


A very  beautiful  reddish  ocellated  one  [butterfly]. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  viii.  6,  note  6. 

Compound  ocellated  spot.  See  compound 1. 
ocelli,  n.  Plural  of  ocellus. 
ocellicyst  (o-sel'i-sist),  n.  [<  L.  ocellus,  a little 
eye,  + Gr.  nboTig,  bladder:  see  cyst.]  One  of 
the  several  kinds  of  marginal  bodies  of  hydro- 
zoans,  having  a visual  function;  a so-called 
ocellus  or  pigment-spot  in  the  margin  of  the 
disk.  They  are  of  ectodermal  origin,  developed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  tentacles,  and  may  even  be  provided  with 
a kind  of  lens. 

ocellicystic  (o-sel-i-sis'tik),  a.  [<  ocellicyst  + 
-ic.]  Of,  or  having  the  character  of,  an  oeelli- 
cyst. 

ocelliferous  (os-e-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ocellus,  a 
little  eye,  + ferre  = E.  bear L]  Bearing  spots 
resembling  small  eyes ; ocellate. 
ocelligerous  (os-e-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ocellus,  a 
little  eye,  + gerere,  carry  on.]  Same  as  ocel- 
liferous. 

ocellus  (o-sel'us),  n. ; pi.  ocelli  (-1).  [L.,  a little 
eye,  a bulb  or  knot  on  the  root  of  a reed,  dim. 
of  oculus,  eye:  see  oculus.]  1.  A little  eye; 
an  eye-spot ; a stemma ; one  of  the  minute 
simple  eyes  of  insects  and  various  other  animals. 
In  insects  ocelli  or  stemmata  are  generally  situated  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  between  the  great  compound  eyes, 
whose  simple  elements  they  resemble  in  structure;  but 
they  are  sometimes  the  only  organs  of  vision. 

2.  One  of  the  simple  elements  or  facets  of  a 
compound  eye.  See  cut  of  compound  eye,  under 
eye1. — 3.  In  Hydromedusce,  a pigment-spot  at  the 
base  of  the  tentacles,  or  combined  with  other 
marginal  bodies,  in  some  eases  provided  with 
refractive  structures  which  recall  the  crystal- 
line cones  of  some  other  low  invertebrates. 
Also  called  ocellicyst. — 4.  One  of  the  round 
spots  of  varied  color,  consisting  of  a central 
part  (the  pupil)  framed  in  a peripheral  part, 
such  as  characterize  the  tail  of  a peacock  or  the 
wing  of  an  argus-pheasant.  The  ring  immediately 
adjoining  the  pupil  is  called  the  iris,  and  the  exterior  cir- 
cle or  ring  is  the  atmosphere.  An  ocellus  may  be  bi-  or  tri- 
pupillate,  blind  (without  pupil),  fenestrate  (with  transpa- 
rent pupil),  nictitant  (with  lunate  pupil),  simple  (with  only 
iris  and  pupil),  compound  (with  two  or  more  rings),  etc. 
See  cut  above. — Double  ocellus,  in  entom.,  two  ocellated 
spots  inclosed  in  a common  colored  ring.— Fenestrate, 
germinate,  etc.,  ocellus.  See  the  adjectives. — Orbits 
of  the  ocelli.  See  orbit. 

oceloid  (o'se-loid),  a.  [<  ocel(ot)  + -oid.]  Like 
the  ocelot : as,  the  oceloid  leopard-  or  tiger-cat, 
Felis  macrurus,  of  South  America, 
ocelot  (o'se-lot),  n.  [ < Nahuatl  tlalocelotl, 
i field-tiger.’]  The  leopard-cat  of  America, 
Felis  pardalis,  one  of  several  spotted  American 
cats,  of  the  family  Felidse.  It  is  from  24  to  nearly 
3 feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  latter 
about  one  foot  in  length.  The  color  is  grayish,  mostly 
marked  with  large  and  small  black-edged  fawn-colored 
spots  tending  to  run  into  oval  or  linear  figures ; the  un- 
der parts  are  white  or  whitish,  more  or  less  marked  with 
black.  The  back  of  the  ear  is  usually  black  and  white, 
and  the  tail  is  half-ringed  with  black.  Individuals  vary 
in  the  details  of  the  markings,  mostly  preserving,  however, 
the  lengthened  figure  of  the  larger  spots.  The  ocelot  ranges 
^.from  Texas  into  South  America.  See  cut  on  next  page. 

ocher,  ochre  (o'ker),  n.  [Formerly  oher,  oaher, 
ocher  ; = Sp.  Pg.  ocre  = MD.  oher,  ocher,  D.  oher 
= MHG.  ocher , ogger,  oger,  G.  ocher,  ocher  = Sw. 
ochra  = Dan.  ohher,  < F.  ocre  = It.  ocra,  ocria,  < 
L.  ochra,  < Gr.  &xpa,  yellow  ocher,  < uxpdg,  pale, 
wan.]  1.  The  common  name  of  an  important 


ocher 
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ocivity 


a crowd,  mob.]  In  med.,  a morbid  condition  ochroleucous  (ok-ro-lu'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  i>xp6 f, 
induced  by  the  crowding  together  of  sick  per-  pale,  pale-yellow,  + /tviMc,  white : see  leucite.] 
sons  under  one  roof,  or  even  of  persons  not  In  zool.  and  hot.,  yellowish-white,  or  of  a color 
suffering  from  disease.  between  yellow  and  white, 

ochletic  (ok-let'ik),  a.  [<  ochlesis,  after  Gr.  ochrolite  (ok'ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  i>xpt> C,  pale-yel- 
0X?7/t!k6c,  of  or  belonging  to  a mob,  < dis-  low,  + 'Aidog,  stone.]  An  antimoniate  of  lead 

turb  as  by  a mob:  see  ochlesis.']  In  med.,  of,  occurring  in  tabular  orthorhombic  crystals, 
pertaining  to,  or  affected  with  ochlesis.  having  a sulphur-yellow  color  and  adamantine 

ochlocracy  (ok-lok'ra-si),  n.  [Also  ochlocraty;  luster,  found  at  Pajsberg  in  Sweden. 

< F.  ochlocratic =It.  obhlocrasia,  < Gr.  oxAosparia,  Ochroma  (ok-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1788), 
mob-rule,  < bx't-og,  the  mob,  + -sparia,  < sparely,  so  named  from  the  color  of  the  flowers ; < Gr. 
rule.]  The  rule  or  ascendancy  of  the  multitude  oixpoiua,  paleness,  < i>xpovv,  make  pale,  < o>xp6 g, 


Ocelot  {Felts partialis). 


pale,  pale-yellow:  see  ocher.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  trees  of  the  fam- 
ily Bombacaceee  and  tribe  Matisiese,  marked 
by  the  fact  that  the  anthers  cover  the  nearly 
unbroken  column  of  stamens.  There  is  bat  one 
species,  0.  Lagoprn.  from  tropical  America,  with  angled 
leaves,  and  large  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fol- 

class  of  natural  earths  consisting  of  mixtures  p—Tnent'hv'the,  mrb“ihSvTn^the'Jeharacte6r’or  lowed  by  a long  capsule  densely  woolly  within.  See  6oi«i, 
of  the  Wlrnterl  eeseuiovids  of  iron  with  vnri-  ®rmne:“t  t(1®  moD,  having  the  enaraeter  or  i carkwootl,  talk-cotton  (under  cottmit),  down-tree,  hares- 
or  tne  nyaratea  se=quioxias  oi  iron  wun  \ an  form  of  an  ochlocracy.  foot,  2,  Lagopus,  2. 

ous  earthy  materials,  principally  kaolin  and  ochloeratical  (ok-16-krat'i-kal),  a.  [<  ochlo-  ochropyra  (ok-ro-pi'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  i>xp6g,  pale- 

^ave^nany  sh'ades^f^olcir^  imongwhich^ntTofred,  reef-  . Sameas  ocfetocmfe  yeUo^  + who,  fever :"  see  fire.]  Yellow  fever, 

dish  brown,  yellow,  and  orange  are  most  common.  They  0Chl0Cr8ity  (ok-lok  ra-ti),  71.  bame  as  ochloc-  ocnrOUS,  a.  See  ocherous. 
form  a aeries  of  valuable  and  important  pigments,  used  racy . OChry,  a.  See  ochery. 

extensively  alike  by  house-painters  and  artists  both  in  oil  if  it  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  ochlocraty,  then  it  turns  Ochsenheimeria  (ok//sen-hi-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL. 


or  common  people ; mobocracy;  mob-rule. 

Their  [the  people’s]  . . . opposition  to  power  produces, 
as  it  happens  to  be  well  or  ill  managed,  either  the  best  or 
worst  forms  of  government,  a Democracy  or  Ochlocracy. 

Warbwrton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  1. 

ochlocratic  (ok-16-krat'ik),  a.  [As  ochlocracy 
(- crat -)  + -£c.]  Relating  to  ochlocracy,  or  gov- 
ernment by  the  mob ; having  the  character  or 
form  of  an  ochlocracy. 

[<  ochlo - 


and  in  water-colors.  The  most  usual  and  common  type  of 
ocher-color  is  a yellow  turning  neither  to  red  on  the  one 
hand  nor  to  brown  on  the  other,  but  its  tone  is  not  as 
brilliant  nor  as  pure  as  chrome-yellow.  (For  varieties,  see  ochlotic  (ok-lot'ik),  n. 


below.)  Ochers  in  general  have  much  body  and  are  very 
permanent.  Most  ochers  on  burning  become  redder  and 
darker.  Raw  sienna  and  raw  umber  are  varieties  of  ocher. 
2.  Money,  especially  gold  coin:  so  called  in 
allusion  to  its  color.  [Slang.] 

If  you  want  to  cheek  us,  pay  your  ochre  at  the  doors. 

Dickens , Hard  Times,  i.  0. 

Bismuth  ocher.  See  bismuth.—  Black  ocher,  a variety 
of  mineral  black  combined  with  iron  and  alluvial  clay. 
See  mineral  black,  under  mineral. — Blue  ocher,  a hy- 
drated iron  phosphate,  the  mineral  vivianite,  found  na- 
tive in  Cornwall,  England,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  used 
as  a pigment.  It  is  durable,  but  rather  dull  in  tone.  Also 
called  native  Prussian  blue.— Brown  ocher,  spruce 
ocher,  or  ocher  de  rue,  a dark  brownish-yellow  ocher.— 
Chrome  ocher.  See  chrome-ocher. — Dutch  ocher,  a mix- 
ture of  chrome-yellow  and  whiting. — French  OCher,  a 
light-colored  sandy  weak  ocher,  which  comes  from  France. 
— Golden  ocher.  Sometimes  this  is  a native  pigment,  but 
more  often  it  is  a mixture  of  light-yellow  ocher,  chrome- 
yellow,  and  whiting.— Indian  OCher.  Same  as  Indian 
red  (which  see,  under  red).—  Molybdic  OCher.  See  molyb - 
die. — - Orange  ocher.  Same  as  burnt  Roman  ocher. — Ox- 
ford ocher,  a native  ocher  found  near  Oxford,  England. 
It  is  the  purest  and  best  type  of  yellow  ocher. — Purple 
OCher.  Same  as  mineral  purple  (which  see,  under  purple). 
— Red  OCher,  a name  common  to  a variety  of  pigments, 
rather  than  designating  an  individual  color,  and  compre- 
hending Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  scarlet  ocher, 
Indian  ocher,  reddle,  bole,  and  other  oxids  of  iron.  As  a 
mineral  it  designates  a soft  earthy  variety  of  hematite. 
Roman  oche  * “ * ' ’ 

orange-yellow 

and  water-color  painting,  and  is  transparent  and  durable. 
— Scarlet  ocher.  See  red  ocher.— Stone  ocher.  Same  as 
Oxford  ocher.— Transparent  gold  ocher,  an  ocher  tend- 
ing toward  raw  sienna  but  more  yellow  in  tone. — Tung- 
stic ocher.  See  tungstite. 

ocherous,  ochreous  (o'ker-us,  o'kre-us),  a. 


into  a most  headstrong  intolerable  tyranny. 

Downing , The  State  Ecclesiastick  (1633),  p.  15. 

[<  Gr.  a crowd.] 

Noting  a kind  of  fever,  apparently  as  occa- 
sioned or  promoted  by  crowding.— Ochlotic  fever, 
typhus  fever. 

Ochna  (ok'na),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753),  < 

Gr.  bxyy,  earlier  oyxyy,  a pear-tree.]  1.  Age- 
nus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Ochnacese  and  Ochsenheimerilda  (ok-sen-hi-me-ri'i-de),  n.pl. 
the  tribe  Ochnese,  characterized  by  its  ten  sta-  [NL.,  < Ochsenheimeria  + -ukv.]  A family  of 
mens  and  very  short  filaments.  There  are  tineid  moths,  represented  by  tbe  genus  Ochsen- 
about  150  species,  natives  of  tropical  regions,  heimeria.  Also  Ochsenheimeridte.  Eeinemann, 
— 2.  An  untenable  name  applied  by  many  1870. 

authors  to  Diporidium,  also  of  tho  family  Och-  Ochthodromus  (ok-thod'ro-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
nacete,  and  characterized  by  its  numerous  Gr.  bxdog,  a hill,  bank,^  + -opopog,  < dpapelv,  inf. 


(Hiibner,  1816),  named  after  F.  Ochsenheimer, 
a German  entomologist  (1767-1822).]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Ochsenheimeriidce,  hav- 
ing the  head  and  palpi  with  long  thick  hairs, 
antennal  short,  eyes  very  small,  and  fore  wings 
long  and  of  uniform  width.  There  are  8 spe- 
cies, all  European ; their  larvce  live  in  the  stems 
of  grasses. 


stamens  and  lateral  panicles, 
mental  in  cultivation. 


They  are  orna-  aor.  of  rpix av,  run.]  A genus  of  ringed  plovers 
of  the  family  Charadriidte,  characterized  by  the 
great  size  of  the  hill.  0.  wilsonivs  is  Wilson’s  plover, 
which  abounds  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 


Ochnacese  (ok-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
Candolle,  1811),  < 'Oclma  + -accee.]  A family 

of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  shrubs  and  ochymyt,  n.  See  occamy. 
trees  of  the  order  Parietales,  characterized  by  Ocimeae  (o-sim'e-e),  n.  pi. 
the  elongated  anthers.  About  240  species  are  known,  1848),  < Ocimum  + -eee.] 

of  23  genera,  Ocfmffl  being  the  type,  and  five  tribes,  scattered  - - - - - 

through  all  the  tropics,  especially  in  America.  They  have 
very  smooth,  rigid,  shining,  alternate  leaves,  commonly 
toothed,  hut  undivided,  with  a strong  midrib  and  many 
parallel  veins.  Their  flowers  are  usually  large  and  showy, 
and  in  panicles,  followed  by  a capsule,  berry,  or  circle  of 
drupes. 


[NL.  (Bentham, 
A tribe  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  of  the  family  Menthaceas,  the 
mint  family,  distinguished  by  its  four-parted 
ovary,  four  perfect  declined  stamens,  and  one- 
celled  anthers.  It  includes  27  genera,  mainly 


tropical,  of  which  Ocimum  is  the  type  and 

n.  uesxguaiea  a sort  canny  variety  ui  iwuntube. — - . , , . - , .....  lluptis  much  tho  largest  genus, 

ocher,  a pigment  of  a rich,  deep,  and  powerful  Ocmiese  (ok  ne-e),  n.  p(.  [N  Li.  (Bartnnp.,  18d0),  Ocimum  (os'i-mum),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 

dlow  color.  It  is  used,  both  raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  < uchna  + -etc.]  A tribe  ot  plants  ot  the  lam-  17001  / t / fir  nn  nrnmntin 

r-colornainting.  and  is  transnarent  and  durable.  ily  Ochnaceie,  typified  by  the  genus  Ochna,  1700),  < \ ..  ocimum,  < Gr.  utupov,  an  aromatic 

having  only  one  ovule  in  each  ovary-cell,  and 
including  3 genera  and  about  180  species, 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
ochone,  interj.  See  O hone,  under  O2. 


plant,  basil.]  A genus  of  labiate  herbs  and 
shrubs,  type  of’  the  tribe  Ocimeae,  known  by 
the  short  corolla-tube  and  the  deflexed  fruiting 


[_  F.  ocreux ; as  ocher,  ochre,  + -ous.]  1.  ochopetalous  (ok-o-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  t>x°g, 

u or  contain—  f i, ..  1 i.iia  tt  , veu  hold!  -4-  — / t„ / 


anything  that  holds  (<  exuvt  hold),  + it era/ov, 
petal.]  Possessing  or  characterized  by  broad 


Pertaining  to  ocher ; consisting  of  or 
ing  ocher : as,  ocherous  matter.  Also  ochrous. 

M.  Danbree,  who  has  so  thoroughly  studied  the  metal-  or  capacious  petals, 
lie  portion  of  this  meteorite,  mentions  an  ochreous  crust. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sen,  XXIX.  33.  0CnTa,  n.  bee  oicra. 

ochraceous  (ok-ra'shius),  a.  [<  ocher,  ochre,  + 

To  prevent  an  ochrous  deposit  from  the  action  of  the  air,  „ n 1 Ocherous-  ocherv  Loudon 2 

the  solution  should  be  boiled  in  a long-necked  flask.  -aceous.  J 1.  uonerous,  oenery.  iMuuun. 

Campin,  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  388.  Ill  zool.,  LrowDisli -yellow  j of  the  color  ot  ocher. 

ask*’«sssr-«*.  ■-“»**  - — • 

. ting,  of  brow.,  odireOM,  «.  See  oehenu. 

Tne  wake  looks  more  and  more  ochreous,  the  foam  ropier  n Snn 

and  yellower.  Harper’s  Mag..  LXXVII.  616.  "^AroS.^e  as  ofcra. 

ochery,  ochry  (6  ker - i,  -kri),  a.  [Also  ochrey;  ochrocarpous  (ok-ro-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ioxp6g, 
\ ocher,  omre, +-y\']  1.  Like  ocher;  consist-  pale-yellow,  + Kapirdg,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  having 

mg  of  ocher.  2.  In  hot.,  same  as  ocherous . yellowish  fruit. 

’ n~ \ ^ \ An  oehrocarp[i]ous  form  occurs  commonly  in  Sweden, 

a channel,  *r  ooovg  (odour-)  — E.  tooth.]  A Tuckerman,  N.  A.  Lichens,  p.  253. 

genus  of  small  sigmodont  rodents  of  the  fam-  „ , , , - , ..  , „ , VT  ni. 

+ Kapirdg,  fruit.]  A genus  of  trees  of  the  poly- 


terized  by  the  grooved  upper  incisors,  whence 
the  name.  0.  humilis  is  the  American  harvest-mouse, 
one  of  the  smallest  quadrupeds  of  America,  abundant  in 
the  southern  United  States.  Antedated  by  Reithrodon - 
tomys,  Giglioli,  1873. 

och  hone.  See  O hone,  under  O2. 
ochidore  (ok'i-dor),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
shore-crab. 


petalons  order  Guttiferce,  classed  with  the  tribe 
Garciniece , known  by  the  two  valvate  sepals, 
united  until  flowering.  There  are  about  8 species, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  of  Africa  and  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  many  stamens, 
and  the  flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  followed  by  berries. 
See  nagkassar. 

"0,: .the  ochidore 1 look  fo  the  blue  ochidore.  Whove  ochroid  (o'kroid),  a.  [<  Gr.  wraoadfc  pale,  pal- 

tr.  nrhrftfvrp  f n mmaf.Ar’a  r»nlo9”  T+.  wu a inn  ttup1  nparlv  ..  - , . L,  . /lr1  ' Ip 

lid,  also  like  ocher,  < pale,  pale-yellow, 


The  Upper  Part  of  Ocimum  Basilicutn,  with  flowers. 

, the  calyx ; b,  a flower ; c,  the  upper  part  of  the  style  with  two 
stigmas. 


put  ochidore  to  maister’s  pole?”  It  was  too  true ; neatly 
inserted,  as  he  stooped  forward,  between  his  neck  and  his 
collar,  was  a large  live  shore-crab,  holding  on  tight  with 
both  hands.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  {Davies.) 

ochimyt,  n.  See  occamy. 
ochlesis  (ok-le'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dx^yaig,  dis- 
turbance, < ox^elv,  disturb  as  by  a mob,  < 


calyx,  with  the  ovate  posterior  tooth  largest  and 
decurrent.  There  are  50  or  60  species,  widely  dis- 
persed over  warmer  regions,  especially  Africa  and  Brazil. 
They  bear  simple  or  branched  terminal  racemes  of  small 
flowers,  usually  whitish  and  six  in  a whorl,  with  projecting 
pistil  and  stamens.  0.  viride  is  called  fever-plant  in  SieiTa 
Leone,  where  a decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  antiperiodic. 
The  species  in  general  are  called  basil  (which  see).  Also 

spelled  Ocymum. 

0>xpa,  ocher,  + eUog,  form.]  Resembling  ocher  ocivityt  (o-siv'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < Fi  oisivete,  inoc- 
in  color — Ochroid  form  of  mycetoma,  that  form  in  cupation,  idleness,  < oisif,  unoccupied,  idle,  the 
which  there  are  discharged  from  the  sinuses  whitish-yel-  Bame  djff  term_  a8  0isenx  < L.  otiosus, 

low  bodies  of  the  size  of  millet-seed : distinguished  from  , ^ „ . 

the  dark  or  melanoid  form.  Also  caUed  pale  form  of  ^ e&SQ,  < otium,  ease,  see  otiose.]  Inaction, 
mycetoma.  sloth.  [Rare.] 


ocivity 
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idteZ^nd^iSS™1™  the  eschewing  and  avoiding  of  octadrachm,  octodrachm  (ok'ta-,  ok'to-dram), 

Bp.  Hooper , Confession  of  J.  Hooper’s  Faith,  § 21. 


OCkamt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  oakum 
grave.  / 

OckerH,  n.  See  okcr1. 

Ocker2t,  re,  An  obsolete  form  of  ocher. 
Ockhamism,  n.  Same  as  Occamism. 
ockster,  n.  See  oxter. 
o’clock  (o-klok').  See  clocks. 


Cot- 


Ti.  [<  Gr.  oKradpaxpoq,  weighing  or  worth  eight 
drachmas,  < okto,  = E.  eight,  + bpaxpy,  drachma : 
see  drachm,  drachma .]  In  the  coinage  of  some 
ancient  Greek  systems,  as  those  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Seleucids,  a piece  of  the  value  of  eight 
drachmas. 

A fine  gold  octodrachm  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  the  owner  of  the 
vase,  struck  in  Cyprus. 

The  Academy , June  15, 1889,  p.  418. 


Ocotea  (o-ko'te-ijO,  re.  [NL.  (Aublet,  1775),  octaechos  (ok-ta-e'kos),  n.  [NL.,  < LGr.  bsrd- 


from  a native  name  in  Guiana.]  A large  genus 
of  dicotyledonous  trees  of  the  family  Laura- 
cese  and  the  tribe  Cinnamomese , known  by  the 
four-celled  anthers  contracted  at  the  base,  one 
pair  of  cells  above  the  other.  There  are  about  250 
species,  mostly  of  tropical  America,  with  a few  in  the 
Canary  and  Mascarene  Islands  and  South  Africa.  They 
bear  alternate  or  scattered  rigid  feather-veined  leaves, 
small  panieled  flowers,  and  globose  or  oblong  berries  crown- 
ing the  thickened  and  hardened  calyx-tube.  0.  foetens 


VX°C  (sc.  pif}/ lof),  a book  (see  def.)  so  called  from 
the  eight  tones,  K Gr.  oktoi,  = E.  eight,  + vx°t, 
echo,  tone  (in  music):  see  echo.']  In  the  Gr. 
Ch.,  an  office-book  containing  the  ferial  stichera 
and  troparia  from  the  vespers  of  the  Saturday 
till  the  end  of  the  liturgy  on  Sunday.  (J.  M. 
locale.)  The  octaechos  properly  so  called  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  Little  Octaechos.  and  the  paracletice  as  the 
Great  Octaechos.  See  paracletice.  Also  octoechos,  octoechus. 


is  .he  til-tree  of  the  evergreen  forests  of  Madeira  and  the  OCtaedral  (ok-ta-e  dral),  a.  Same  as  octahedral. 
Canaries.  0.  bullata  is  the  stinkwood  of  South  Africa,  npt.a  pdrit.e  fnklta  S'rfriA  « Same  a a 

a fine  timber-tree,  the  wood  being  extremely  strong  rlTe  (OK-ta-e  drit),  n.  Same  as  octahe- 

and  durable.  O.  cupularis  is  called  I slc-of- France  cin - A. 

namon.  0.  Lemoxylon,  of  the  West  Indies,  is  called  OCtaedrOIl  (ok-ta-e'dron),  it.  Same  as  OCtdhe- 
whitewood  and  Rio  Grande  sweetwood  or  loblolly. sweet,  droll, 
wood.  0.  opifera  in  northern  South  America  affords  an 
oleoresin,  called  sassafras - or  laurel-oil , obtained  by  bor- 
ing into  the  trunk. 


ocrea  (ok' re-si),  n. ; pi.  oerese (-e).  [L.,  a greave.] 

1.  In  hot.,  a sheathing  stipule,  or  a pair  of 
stipules  united  into  a sheath  around 
the  stem,  like  a legging  or  the  leg 
of  a boot;  sometimes,  in  mosses, 
the  thin  sheath  around  the  seta, 
distinct  from  the  vaginula. — 2. 

In  zool.,  a sheath;  an  investing 
part  like  or  likened  to  an  ocrea  of 


octaeteris  (ok,/ta-e-te'ris),  n.  [<  LL.  octaeteris, 
< Gr.  bicTaerr/ple,  a space  of  eight  years,  < oktoctk, 
of  eight  years,  < okto,  = E.  eight,  + croc,  a year.] 
In  the  anc.  Gr.  calendar,  a period  or  cycle  of  eight 
years,  during  which  three  intercalary  months  of 
30  days  were  inserted  after  the  sixth  month  in 
the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years,  to  bring  the 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months  alternately  of  30 
and  29  days  into  accord  with  the  solar  year.  The 
average  number  of  days  in  the  year  was  thus  made  up  to 
3651.  In  most  states,  the  intercalary  month  took  the  name 
of  the  sixth  month,  which  it  followed,  being  distinguished 
from  this  by  the  epithet  second.  The  system  was  devised 
' ofTe 


Octandria. 

A flower  of  the  common 
rue.  Rut  a graveolens. 


a plant.  Also,  erroneously,  ochrea.  „ . 

Ocreatae  (ok-re-a'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  oc™  * a*.  Tenedo8>  abourt  B-  c- , 

fern.  pi.  of  L.  ocreatus:  see  ocreate.]  w™  mcar-  octagon  (ok  ta-gon),  n.  [_  I.  octogone  = Sp. 
In  Sundevall’s  classification  of  " octagon o = Pg. octogono  = It. ottagono, <Gr. oktu- 

birds,  the  first  phalanx  of  the  cohort  Ciclilo-  eight-cornered  (as  a noun,  an  eight-cor- 


morphee,  embracing  seven  families  of  Oscines 
having  booted  tarsi,  such  as  the  thrushes, 
nightingales,  European  redstarts  and  red- 
breasts, American  bluebirds,  the  chats,  dip- 
pers, etc. : so  called  from  the  fusion  of  the  tar- 
sal envelop  into  a continuous  hoot,  or  ocrea. 


nered  building),  < oktIi,  = E.  eight,  + yuvia,  a 
corner,  an  angle.]  1.  In  geom.,  a figure  of  eight 
angles  and  eight  sides.  When  the  sides  and 
angles  are  equal,  it  is  a,  regular  octagon. — 2.  In 

fort.,  a work  with  eight  bastions Octagon  loop, 

the  mesh  of  pillow-lace,  as  the  ground  of  Brussels  lace : the 
term  is  a misnomer,  the  mesh  being  really  hexagonal. 


ocreate  (ok  re-at),  a.  J { L.  ocreatns,  greaved,  < octagonal  (ok-tag'o-nal),  a.  [Formerly  also  oc- 
ocrea,  a greave : see  ocrea.]  1.  Wearing  or  fur-  togonal;  as  octagon  + -al.]  Having  eight  angles 
nished  with  an  ocrea,  greave,  or  legging ; boot-  and  eight  sides. 

e<i-— ■ 2.  In  bot.,  furnished  with  an  ocrea  or  octagonally  (ok-tag'o-nal-i),  adv.  In  octagonal 
sheath  (through  which  the  stem  passes),  formed  form. 

by  a stipule  or  by  the  union  of  two  stipules. — octagynous  (ok-taj'i-nus),  a.  See  octogynous. 
3.  In  ornitli.,  booted ; having  the  tarsal  envelop  octahedral  (ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [Also  octaedral, 
continuous;  having  a holothecal  podotheea.  octoliedral ;<  octahedron  + -al.]  Having  eight 

See  fcoof  and  caligula.— 4.  In  zool.,  sheathed  equal  surfaces  or  faces Octahedral  function. 

as  if  with  stipules;  having  oerese.  +See  polyhedral.— Octahedral  group.  Seegroupi. 

ocreated  (ok're-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  ocreate.  octahedrite  (ok-ta-he'drit),  n.  [As  octahedron 
Oct.  An  abbreviation  of  October.  + - ite 2.]  Titanium  dioxid,  crystallizing  in  the 

OCta-.  [L.,  etc.,  octa-,  < Gr.  bora.-,  a form,  in  tetragonal  system,  the  fundamental  and  com- 
comp.,  of  okto  = E.  eight:  see  octo-.]  In  words  monly  occurring  form  being  an  acute  square  oc- 


of  Greek  origin,  an  initial  element  equivalent 
to  octo-,  meaning  ‘ eight.’ 
octachord  (ok'ta-k6rd),  re.  [<  L.  octachordos,  < 
Gr.  oKTdxopOo(,  eight-stringed,  < bard), = E.  eight,  + 


tahedron  (whence  the  name ) ; anatase.  It  is  also 
found  in  a variety  of  other  related  forms.  The  luster  is 
adamantine  or  metallic-adamantine,  and  the  color  varies 
from  yellow  to  brown,  indigo-blue,  and  black.  Titanium 
dioxid  also  occurs  in  nature  as  the  minerals  rutile  and 
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xopoq,  string,  chord:  see  chord,  cord1.]  1,  A *brookite (which see).  Also  octaedrite,  octaedrite. 


musical  instrument  having  eight  strings. — 2, 
A diatonic  series  of  eight  tones.  Compare  tetra- 
chord,  liexachord,  etc. 

Also  octachord , octogenary. 
octachronous  (ok-tak'ro-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  okt(>, 
= E.  eight,  + xpbvoq,  time.]  In  anc.  pros.,  hav- 
ing a magnitude  of  eight  primary  or  fundamen- 
tal times;  octasemic. 

octacolic  (ok-ta-kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  okt&koXoq,  of 
eight  lines,  < okto,  = E.  eigh  t,  + koXov,  member, 
colon:  see  colon1.]  In  anc.  pros. , consisting  of 
eight  cola  or  series:  as,  an  octacolic  period. 
OCtactinal  (ok-tak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  okto,  ~ E. 
eight,  + d/m'f  (a ktw-),  ray.]  Eight-rayed;  oc- 
tamerous,  as  a polyp;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Octactinice. 

Octactini®  (ok-tak-tin'i-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
okto,  = E.  eight,  + a/cWf  ( annv -),  ray.  Cf.  Ac- 
tinicE.]  A division  of  ccelenterates  containing 
those  polyps  which  are  octamerous.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Octocoralla,  Asteroida  or  Asteroidea, 
^.and  Alcyonaria. 

octad  (ok'tad),  re.  [<  Gr.  o/erde  (o/crad-),  the 
number  eighty  oktu  = E.  eight:  see  eighth.]  \ 
system  or  series  of  eight,  (a)  A series  of  eight  suc- 
cessive powers  of  ten,  beginning  with  a power  whose  ex- 


octahedron  (ok-ta-he'dron),  re.  [Also  octa'e- 
dron,  octohedron;  = F.  oct'aedre  = Sp.  Pg.  octa- 
edro=  It.  ottaedro,K.  LL.  octaedros,(.  Gr.  bsTaebpov, 
neut.  of  burdeSpoQ,  eight-sided,  < 6 ktu,  = E.  eight, 
+ kdpa,  seat,  base.]  A solid  bounded  by  eight 
faces.  The  regular  octahedron  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic 
regular  bodies.  Its  faces  are  equilateral  triangles  meeting 
at  six  summits.  In  crystallography,  the  regular  octahe- 


Regular  Octahedron. 

dron  is  distinguished  from  the  analogous  eight-sided  solids 
in  the  tetragonal  and  orthorhombic  systems,  which  are 
called  respectively  square  and  rhombic  octahedrons.— 
Truncated  octahedron,  a tessarescsedecahedron  formed 
by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  regular  octahedron  paral- 
lel to  the  faces  of  the  coaxial  cube  far  enough  to  leave 
them  regular  hexagons,  while  adding  six  square  faces.  It 
is  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids. 


ponent  is  divisible  by  eight  or  with  unity.  (6)  A system  of  _ . , , . , 

eight  conical  points  on  a quartic  surface  situated  at  the  OCulIIlGrOllS  (Ok-tam  e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  OKTapspyg, 
intersections  of  three  quadric  surfaces.  having  eight  parts,  < okto,  = E.  eight,  + pepoq, 

OCtadic  (ok-tad'ik),  a.  [<  octad  + Ac.]  Pertain-  part.]  In  zool.  and  bob,  having  the  parts  in 

ing  to  an  octad Octadic  surface,  a quartic  surface  series  of  eight.  Often  written  S-merous.  Also 

having  eight  nodes  forming  an  octad.  octomerous. 


octarchy 

octameter  (ok-tam'e-ter),  a.  and  re.  [<  LL.  octa- 
metrum,  < Gr.  ok raperpov,  a verse  of  eight  feet, 
neut.  of  oKraperpoq  (>  LL.  octameter),  of  eight 
measures  or  feet,  < okto,  = E.  eight,  + glrpov, 
measure,  meter:  see  meter‘d. ] f.  a.  In  pros., 
consisting  of  eight  measures  (monopodies  or 
dipodies). 

II.  re.  In  pros.,  a verse  or  period  consisting 
of  eight  measures.  This  word  is  little  used,  except 
in  the  sense  of  ‘ octapody  ’ by  some  writers  on  modern  ver- 
sification who  confound  measure  with/oot. 
octan  (ok'tan),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + -an.] 
Occurring  eveiy  eighth  day—  octan  fever.  See 
fever*. 

octander  (ok-tan'der),  n.  [S ee  octandrous.]  In 
hot.,  a flower  with  eight  stamens. 

Octandria  (ok-tan'dri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.:  seeoefare- 
drous.]  The  eighth  class  in 
theLinnean  system  of  plants, 
comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers  with  eight  stamens. 

OCtandrian  (ok-tan'dri-an), 
a.  [<  Octandria  + -an.]  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  class 
Octandria;  having  eight  dis- 
tinct stamens, 
octandrious  (ok-tan'dri-us),  a.  Same  as  oc- 
tanctrous. 

octandrous  (ok-tan'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  OKTO , — E. 
eight,  + avr;p  (av6p-),  a male  (in  mod.  bot.  a sta- 
men).] Having  eight  stamens, 
octangle  (ok'tang-gl),  re.  and  a.  [=  It.  ottangolo, 

< LL.  octangulus,  eight-cornered,  eight-angled, 

< L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + angulus,  comer,  angle : 
see  angled.]  ».  A plane  figure  with  eight 
angles,  and  therefore  with  eight  sides ; an  oc- 
tagon. 

ll.  a.  Octangular.  [Bare.] 

A silver  temple  of  an  octangle  figure. 

Chapman,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

octangular  (ok-tang'gu-lar),  a.  [=  Sp.  octan- 
gular = It.  ottangolare,  otiangulare,  < LL.  octan- 
gulus, eight-cornered,  eight-angled:  see  octan- 
gle.] Having  eight  angles. 

The  interior  [of  Clitheroe  Churchl  consists  of  a spacious 
nave,  side-aisles,  and  chancel,  with  lofty  octangular  col- 
umns, and  galleries  borne  by  iron  pillars  immediately  be- 
hind, but  detached.  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  18. 

octangularness  (ok-tang'gu-lar-nes),  re.  The 
property  of  being  octangular,  or  of  having 
eight  angles. 

Octans  Hadleianus  (ok'tanz  had-le-ya'nus). 
[NL. : see  octant.]  A southern  constellation 
of  Lacaille.  It  has  no  bright  stars  but  includes 
+the  south  pole. 

octant  (ok'tant),  re.  [=  F.  octant  = Sp.  octante 
— Pg.  oitante  = It.  ottante,  < L.  octan(t-)s,  a 
half-quadrant,  < octo  = E.  eigh  t : see  eigh  i1.  Cf . 
quadrant.]  1.  The  eighth  part  of  a circle. — 

2.  In  astron.,  that  position  or  aspect  of  two 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  a planet  and  the 
sun,  when  half-way  between  conjunction  or  op- 
position and  quadrature,  or  distant  from  one 
another  by  the  eighth  part  of  a circle,  or  45°. 
The  moon  is  said  to  be  in  her  octants  when  she  is  half-way 
between  new  or  full  moon  and  one  of  her  quarters.  The 
octants  of  the  moon  are  especially  important,  because  the 
third  inequality  or  variation,  which  comes  to  its  maximum 
in  those  positions,  is  considerable.  Also  octile. 

3.  An  instrument  used  by  seamen  for  measur- 
ing angles,  resembling  a sextant  or  quadrant 
in  principle,  but  having  an  arc  the  eighth  part 
of  a circle,  or  45°.  By  double  reflection  it  can 
measure  an  arc  of  90°.  See  sextant.  Hadley’s 
quadrant  is  really  an  octant. 

octaphonic  (ok-ta-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  okto,  — E. 
eight,  + </>ovr/,  voice:  Bee  phonic.]  In  music,  not- 
ing a composition  for  eight  voice-parts. 
Octapla  (ok'ta-pla),  re.  [<  LGr.  oKrais/d,  Ori- 
gen’s  Hexapla  with  additions  (see  def.),  neut. 
pi.  of  OKTarr/fioc,  baraT/m:/;,  eightfold,  (.  okto,  = 
E.  eight,  + -ttaooc,  -fold:  see  -fold.  Cf.  Hex- 
apla.] A polyglot  book  (especially  a Bible)  in 
eight  parallel  columns.  The  name  is  especially 
given  to  Origen’s  Hexapla  with  the  addition  of 
a fifth  and  a sixth  version, 
octapodic  (ok-ta-pod'ik),  a.  [<  octapod-y  + -ic.  ] 
In  pros.,  consisting  of  or  containing  eight  feet; 
being  or  constituting  an  octapody. 
octapody  (ok-tap'o-di),re.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *biiTn~o- 
bia,  < oKTanmiq  £-7t od-),  eight  feet  long,  < okto,  = 
E.  eight,  + irovq  (ttoH-)  = E.  foot.]  In  pros.,  a 
meter,  period,  or  verse  consisting  of  eight  feet. 
An  octapody  exceeds  the  limits  of  a colon,  and 
is  generally  written  as  two  lines.  See  lieptap- 
ody. 

octarchy  (ok'tar-ki),  re.  [<  Gr.  okto,  = E.  eight, 
+ -apx'ia,  < apxuv,  rule.]  Government  by  eight 


octarcny 

persons,  or  a region  inhabited  by  eight  affiliated 
communities  each  having  its  own  ohief  or  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Danes  commenced  their  ravages  and  partial  con- 
quests of  England  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  could 
be  fused  into  the  English  kingdom. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  33. 

octaroon  (ok-ta-ron'),  n.  Same  as  octoroon. 
octasemic  (ok-ta-s§'mik),  a.  [<  LL.  octasemus, 
< Gr.  ok rdaypoc,  of  eight  times,  < o kt6>,  = E.  eight, 
+ cigieio v,  mark,  sign,  token.]  In  one.  pros., 
containing  or  amounting  to  eight  semeia  ( morse) 
or  units  of  time ; having  a magnitude  of  eight 
normal  shorts : as,  the  orthius  has  an  octasemic 
thesis ; the  dochmius  and  greater  spondee  are 
octasemic  feet. 

OCtastich  (ok'ta-stik),  n.  [<  Gr.  oKTaarixov, 
neut.  of  okt&otixoc,  having  eight  lines,  < 6 ktu, 
= E.  eight,  + uri^o?,  a line,  verse.]  A strophe, 
stanza,  or  poem  consisting  of  eight  verses  or 
lines. 

They  found  out  their  sentence  as  it  is  metrified  in  this 
octastic.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  17.  (Davies.) 

OCtastichon  (ok-tas'ti-kon),  n.  [<  Gr.  buraoTi- 
xov,  an  octastich : see  octastich.]  An  octastich. 

In  1470  Guil.  Fichet,  in  an  octastichon  inserted  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  1470  of  the  Letters  of  Gasparinus  of  Ber- 
gamo, exhorts  Paris  to  take  up  the  almost  divine  art  of 
writing  (printing),  which  Germany  is  acquainted  with. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  687. 

octastrophic  (ok-ta-strof'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oktu, 
= E.  eight,  + arpo^y,  strophe : see  strophic.]  In 
pros.,  consisting  of  or  containing  eight  strophes 
.or  stanzas : as,  an  octastrophic  poem, 
octastyle  (ok'ta-stil),  a.  [Also  octostyle;  < L. 
octastylos,  < Gr.  oKTCtaryhoy,  having  eight  col- 
umns, < oictw,  = E.  eight,  + or vhog,  a column: 
see  style2. ] In  arch.,  having,  or  characterized 


Octastyle  Portico  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome. 

by  the  presence  of,  eight  columns,  as  a portico 
or  a building  having  eight  columns  in  front. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one 
decastyle.  «/.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  199. 

Octateuch  (ok'ta-tuk),  n.  [<  LGr.  o/crdren^of 
(sc.  /Ji/I/lof),  a volume  containing  the  first  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  < o/cra,  = E.  eight, 
+ rev x°C,  a book.  Cf.  Heptateuch,  Hexateuch, 
Pentateuch.']  A collection  of  eight  books ; spe- 
cifically, the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered  as  forming  one  volume  or  se- 
ries of  books.  Also  Octoteuch. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  in  his  ques- 
tions upon  the  octoteuch. 

Hammer,  View  of  Antiq.  (1677),  p.  37. 

When  the  term  Heptateuch  was  used  the  book  of  Ruth 
was  considered  as  included  in  Judges,  but  when  it  was 
treated  as  a separate  hook  the  collection  was  known  as  the 
Octoteuch.  The  Academy,  Oct.  12,  1889,  p.  238. 

Octaval  (ok'ta-val),  a.  [<  octave  + -oh]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  octave  or  series  of  eight ; num- 
bered or  proceeding  by  eights. 

No  doubt,  an  octaval  system  of  numeration,  with  its 
possible  subdivision  8,  4,  2, 1,  would  have  been  originally 
better;  butthere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  a change  now. 

Science,  IV.  415. 

octavarium  (ok-ta-va'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  octavaria 
(-a).  [ML.,  < octava,  octave:  see  octave.]  In 

the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a modem  office-book  con- 
taining lections,  etc.,  for  use  within  the  octaves 
*of  festivals. 

octave  (ok'tav),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  octave  = Sp. 
octava  = Pg.  oitava  = It.  ottava,  < L.  oetcuva  (sc. 
hora,  hour,  or  pars,  part),  the  eighth  hour  of 
the  day,  the  eighth  part,  ML.,  in  music,  the 
octave,  fem.  of  octavus,  eighth,  < octo  = E.  eight : 
see  eighth.  Cl.outas.]  I.  n.  1.  (as)  The  eighth 
day  from  a festival,  the  feast-day  itself  being 
counted  as  the  first : as,  Low  Sunday  is  the  oc- 
tave of  Easter.  The  octave  necessarily  falls  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  feast  from 
which  it  is  counted. 
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The  octave  of  the  consecration- day  had  barely  passed, 
and  there  was  already  a King  to  be  buried. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  III.  17. 

(6)  The  prolongation  of  a festival  till  the  eighth 
day  inclusive ; a period  consisting  of  a feast- 
day  and  the  seven  days  following:  as,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist’s  day  (December  27th)  is  within 
the  octave  of  Christmas.  See  outas. 

Herevpon  therefore  he  caused  a parlement  to  be  sum- 
moned at  Westminster,  there  to  be  holden  in  the  octaues 
of  the  Epiphanie.  Holinshed,  Hen.  III.,  an.  1225. 

To  touch  the  earth  with  our  foot  within  the  octaves  of 
Easter,  or  to  taste  flesh  upon  days  of  abstinence,  . . . have 
no  consideration  if  they  be  laid  in  balance  against  the 
crimes  of  adultery  or  blasphemy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  63. 

2.  In  music:  (a)  A tone  on  the  eighth  diatonic 
degree  above  or  below  a given  tone ; the  next 
higher  or  lower  replicate  of  a given  tone.  (b) 
The  interval  between  any  tone  and  a tone  on 
the  eighth  degree  above  or  below  it.  ( c ) The 
harmonic  combination  of  two  tones  at  the  in- 
terval thus  described.  ( d ) In  a scale,  the  eighth 
tone  from  the  bottom,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
tone  with  which  the  repetition  of  the  scale  be- 
gins ; the  upper  key-note  or  tonic ; the  eighth : 
solmizated  do , like  the  lower  key-note.  The  typi- 
cal interval  of  an  octave  is  that  between  any  tone  and  its 
next  replicate,  which  is  acoustically  represented  by  the 
ratio  1 : 2 — that  is,  in  number  of  vibrations — and  is  equal 
to  six  diatonic  whole  steps  or  to  twelve  semitones.  Such 
an  octave  is  called  perfect  or  major;  an  octave  one  half- 
step shorter  is  called  diminished  or  minor ; an  octave  one 
half-step  longer  is  called  augmented.  The  perfect  octave 
is  the  most  complete  consonance  after  the  unison.  In- 
deed, its  completeness  is  often  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
different  category  from  that  of  the  other  perfect  conso- 
nances, except  the  unison,  since  itamounts  rather  to  a repe- 
tition or  reinforcement  of  the  original  tone  at  a higher  or 
lower  pitch  than  to  a combination  of  a new  or  different 
tone  with  it : hence  the  term  replicate.  In  harmony  the 
parallel  motion  of  two  voice-parts  in  perfect  octaves  is 
forbidden,  except  where  the  mere  reinforcement  of  one 
voice  by  another  is  desired : such  octaves  are  called  con- 
secutive octaves.  See  consecutive  intervals , under  consecutive. 
(e)  In  a standard  system  of  tones  selected  for 
artistic  use,  a division  or  section  or  group  of 
tones  an  octave  long,  the  limits  of  which  are 
fixed  hy  reference  to  a given  or  assumed  stan- 
dard tone  whose  exact  pitch  may  be  defined. 
The  tone  usually  assumed  as  a starting-point  is  middle  C 
(written  on  the  first  leger  line  below  in  the  treble  clef,  and 
on  the  first  above  in  the  bass  clef).  The  octave  beginning 
on  the  next  C below  is  called  the  tenor  or  small  octave;  that 
beginning  on  the  second  C below  is  called  the  bass  or  great 
octave  ; that  beginning  on  the  third  C below  is  called  the 
contrabass  octave ; while  that  beginning  on  middle  C itself 
is  called  the  alto,  once-marked,  or  once-accented  octave; 
that  beginning  on  the  next  C above  is  called  the  treble, 
twice-marked , or  twice-accented  octave,  etc.  See  the  accom- 
panying table : 
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forte  and  organ  music , a passage  of  octaves  the  two  tones 
of  which  are  played  successively  instead  of  together : as, 
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The  acceptance  of  the  octave  as  the  best  unit  for  thus  di- 
viding the  series  of  recognized  tones  into  sections  of  equal 
length  and  value  has  not  been  uniform.  Ancient  Greek 
music  seems  to  have  first  used  the  tetrachord  as  such  a 
unit ; while  medieval  music  employed  the  hexachord  in 
the  same  way.  The  subdivision  of  the  octave  portions 
themselves  has  also  varied  greatly  in  different  systems  of 
music.  See  scale.  (/)  In  organ-building,  a stop 
whose  pipes  give  tones  an  octave  above  the  nor- 
mal pitch  of  the  digitals  used ; specifically,  such 
a stop  of  the  diapason  variety.  Also  known  as 
the  principal.  Also  called  octave-flute,  octave- 
stop. — 3.  Any  interval  resembling  the  musical 
octave  in  having  the  vibration-ratio  of  1 : 2. 

If  . . . the  solar  spectrum  be  considered  in  its  whole 
extent,  we  find  in  the  ultra-red  alone,  according  to  Muller, 
more  than  two  octaves,  to  which  must  be  added  more  than 
another  octave  from  A to  the  line  R in  the  ultra-violet. 
The  whole  length  of  the  solar  spectrum  thus  embraces 
consequently  about  four  octaves. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  281. 
Specifically,  in  versification:  (a)  A stanza  of  eight  lines; 
especially,  the  ottava  lima  (which  see). 

With  moneful  melodie  it  continued  this  octane. 

SirP.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
(6)  The  first  two  quatrains  or  eight  lines  in  a sonnet.  See 
sonnet. 

It  requires  no  doubt  considerable  ingenuity  to  construct 
a satisfactory  sonnet  running  upon  two  rhymes  in  the  oc- 
tave and  two  in  the  sestet.  Athenaeum,  No.  3141,  p.  12. 

4.  A small  cask  of  wine  containing  the  eighth 
part  of  a pipe.— At  the  octave,  all’  ottava.  8va,  in 
musical  notation.  See  ottava Broken  octaves,  in  piano . 


Covered  or  hidden  octaves,  in  music,  the  consecutive 
octaves  that  are  suggested  when  two  voices  proceed  in 
similar  (not  parallel)  motion  to  a perfect  octave.  Hidden 
octaves  are  forbidden  in  strict  counterpoint,  and  discoun- 
tenanced in  simple  harmony,  particularly  if  both  voices 
skip.  Compare  hidden  fifths,  under  fifth. — Rule  of  the 
octave,  in  the  musical  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  an  arbitrary  and  imperfect  scheme  of 
the  harmonies  proper  to  the  successive  tones  of  the  scale. 
The  modern  theory  that  every  tone  of  the  scale  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a triad  has  completely  displaced  this 
rule.— Short  octave,  ill  early  organ-building,  the  lowest 
octave  of  the  keyboard  when  made  to  consist  of  only  three 
or  four  of  the  digitals  most  used  in  the  music  of  the  day, 
instead  of  the  full  number.  The  digitals  were  set  close 
together,  as  if  belonging  to  the  regular  series.  This  cur. 
tailment  was  simply  to  avoid  the  expense  of  large  pipes. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  eight;  specifically,  con. 
sisting  of  eight  lines. 

Boccace  . . . particularly  is  said  to  have  invented  th* 
octave  rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

The  remainder  [is]  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  octav » 
stanzas.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit,  I.  40 

Octave  coupler.  See  coupler.— Octave  scale,  a scale 
an  octave  long,  or  a scale  consisting  of  eight  tones.  See 
mode l , 7.  — Octave  system,  in  music , a system  of  dividing 
all  possible  tones  into  octave  portions.  See  octave,  2 ( e ). 
octave  (ok'tav),  v.  i.  [<  octave , n.~\  1.  To  play 
in  octaves. — 2.  In  pianoforte-  and  liarpsicliord- 
making,  to  reinforce  the  tone  of  a digital  by 
adding  a string  tuned  an  octave  above  the  usu- 
al tone  of  the  digital. 

Imitation  of  the  harpsichord  by  iloctaving"  was  at  this 
time  [about  1772]  an  object  with  piano  makers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  74. 

octave-flute  (ok'tav-flot),  n.  1.  A piccolo. — 
2.  In  organ-building,  same  as  octave , 2 (/). 
octave-stop  (ok'tav-stop),  n.  Same  as  octave, 
2 (/). 

Octavian  (ok-ta'vi-an),  a.  [<  L.  Octavianus,  < 
Octavius,  the  name  of  a Roman  gens  (gens  Oc- 
tavia),< octavus,  eighth : see  octave.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Roman  gens  of  the  Octavii,  or 
any  member  of  it — Octavian  Library,  a public  li- 
brary at  Rome,  the  first  library  open  to  the  public,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Augustus  in  honor  of  his  sister  Octavia, 
and  housed  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  It  perished  in  the 
fire  which  raged  at  Rome  for  three  days  in  the  reign  of 
^Titus,  A.  D.  79-81._ 

octavo  (ok-ta'vo),  a.  and  n.  [Prop,  (as  an  adj.) 
in  octavo  (as  in  F.  Sp.),  being  a NL.  phrase: 
L.  in,  in;  octavo,  abl.  of  octavus,  eighth:  see 
octave.  Cf.  duodecimo,  folio,  quarto,  etc.]  I. 
a.  Having  eight  leaves  to  a sheet;  formed  of 
sheets  of  paper  so  folded  as  to  make  eight 
leaves  to  the  sheet:  as,  an  octavo  volume. 

II.  n.  A book  or  pamphlet  every  section  or 
gathering  of  which  contains  eight  leaves,  each 
leaf  supposed  to  be  one  eighth  of  the  sheet 
printed : usually  written  8 vo.  When  the  name  of 
the  paper  of  which  the  book  is  made  is  not  specified,  an 
octavo  is  understood  as  a medium  octavo,  6x9]  inches. 
.Smaller  octavos  are — post  8vo,  64  x 84  inches;  demy  8vo, 
5£  x 8 inches ; crown  8vo,  5 x 74  inches ; cap  8vo,  41  x 
7 inches.  Larger  octavos  are — royal  £vo,  64  x 10  inches; 
supeiToyal  8vo,  7 x 11  inches ; imperial  8vo,  8J  x 114 
inches.  These  are  regular  octavo  folds  of  established  sizes 
of  paper  in  the  United  States.  Publishers  and  booksellers 
describe  as  octavos  only  those  books  or  leaves  that  are 
larger  than  54  x 8 and  smaller  than  74  X 114  inches,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  leaves  in  a section,  which  may 
he  twelve  or  sixteen  on  thin  paper  and  four  or  six  on  thick 
paper.  Larger  sizes  are  described  as  4to,  smaller  sizes  as 
12mo  or  16mo.  Bibliographers,  as  a rule,  limit  the  use  of 
the  word  octavo  to  books  having  sections  of  eight  leaves 
or  sixteen  pages. 

Folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos!  ungrateful 
varlets  that  you  are,  who  have  so  long  taken  up  my  house 
without  paying  for  your  lodging ! Pope,  Account  of  Curll. 

octavo-post  ( ok-ta' vo-post), « . Post-paper  twice 
cut  and  folded : the  size  of  common  note-paper, 
octennial  (ok-ten'i-al),  a.  [<  LL.  octennis,  eight 
years  old,  < L.  octo,—  E.  eight,  + annus,  year: 
see  annual.]  1 . Happening  every  eighth  year ; 
relating  to  somethin  g that  happens  every  eighth 
year. — 2.  Lasting  eight  years;  relating  to  some- 
thing that  lasts  eight  years. 

The  Bill  [for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament]  was, 
it  is  true,  changed  from  a septennial  to  an  octennial  oDe. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

octennially  (ok-ten'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in  eight 
years. 

octet,  octette  (ok-tet'),  n.  [< L.  octo,  = E. eight, 
+ -et,  as  in  duet,  etc.]  In  music,  a composition 
for  eight  voices  or  instruments,  or  a company 
of  eight  singers  or  players.  Sometimes,  but  not 
usually,  equivalent  to  a double  quartet.  Also 
j'Ottetto,  octuor,  octiphonium.  / 
octile  (ok'til),  n.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + -lie.] 
In  astron.,  same  as  octant,  2. 
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octillion  (ok-til'yon),  n.  [<  L.  oeto,  = E.  eight, 
+ ( m)illion , million.  Cf.  billion,  trillion,  quad- 
rillion, etc.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  number 
produced  by  involving  a million  to  the  eighth 
power. — 2.  In  French  andUnited  States  usage, 
one  thousand  raised  to  the  ninth  power, 
octiphonium  (ok-ti-fo'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ok tu,  = E.  eight,  + ipawr/,  voice.]  Same  as  octet. 
OCtireme  (ok'ti-rem),  n.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight, 
+ remits,  an  oar.]  A vessel  with  eight  banks 
of  oars. 

octo-.  [F.,  etc.,  octo-,  < L.  octo-  = Gr.  okto-,  the 
combining  form,  besides  bura-,  of  oktu  — E. 
eight.]  An  element  in  words  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin  or  formation,  meaning  ‘ eight.’ 
octo-bass  (ok'to-bas),  n.  The  largest  musical 
instrument  of  the  viol  family,  invented  by  J. 
B.  Vuillaume.  It  had  three  strings,  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  size,  were  stopped  by  a mechanism  of  keys  and 
pedals  operated  by  both  the  fingers  and  the  feet  of  the 
player.  The  tone  was  powerful  and  smooth. 

October  (ok-to'ber),  n.  [<  ME.  October  = F. 
Octobre  = Sp.  Octubre  = Pg.  Outubre  = It.  Ot- 
tobre,  Ottobrio  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Oktober  = LGr. 
’O/crdijSpiOf,  < L.  October  ( Octobr -),  sc.  mensis,  the 
eighth  month  of  the  year  beginning  with  March, 

< octo  = E.  eight:  see  eight1.]  1.  The  tenth 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  the  eighth  in  the 
primitive  Roman  calendar.  Abbreviated  Oct. 

October  spende,  O sonne,  O light  superne, 

O tryne  and  oon,  lovyng,  honoure,  empire, 

Withouten  ende  unto  thi  might  eterne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20C. 

2.  Ale  or  cider  brewed  in  October ; hence,  good 
ale. 

Lord  S.  Tom  Neverout,  will  you  taste  a glass  of  October  ? 

Neo.  No,  faith,  my  lord,  I like  your  wine ; and  I won't 
put  a churl  upon  a gentleman. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  ii. 

October-birdt  (ok-to'bfer-berd),  n.  The  bobo- 
link, reed-bird,  or  rice-bird,  Dolichonyx  oryzivo- 
rus : so  called  from  the  time  of  its  appearance 
in  the  West  Indies.  B.  Edwards,  1819. 
OCtoblast  (ok'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  aura,  = E. 
eight,  + f/.anrog,  germ.]  An  ovum  of  eight  cells ; 
a stage  in  germination  when  the  single  original 
cell  has  formed  eight  segmentation-cells, 
octobracbiate  (ok-to-bra'ki-at),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = 
E.  eight,  + brachium,  bracchium,  the  arm:  see 
brachial.]  Having  eight  brachia,  arms,  or  rays ; 
oetopod,  as  certain  cephalopods. 
octocaetriacontahedron  (ok-to-se'/tri-a-kon-ta- 
he'dron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ore ™,  = E.  eight,  + 
rear',  and,  + rptaKovra,  = E.  thirty,  + edpa,  a seat, 
base.]  A solid  of  thirty-eight  faces.  The 
snub-cube  (see  Archimedean  solid,  under  Archi- 
medean) is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  solid, 
octocentenary  (ok-to-sen'te-na-ri),  n. ; pi.  octo- 
centenaries  (-riz).  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + cen- 
tenarius,  consisting  of  a hundred:  see  cente- 
nary.] The  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of  an 
event. 

The  Italian  students  . . . have  invited  delegates,  . . . 
to  whom  they  will  extend  the  hospitalities  which  conduced 
so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Bologna  octocentenary  just 
a year  ago.  Lancet,  No.  3432,  p.  1166. 

Octocera.Octocerata  (ok-tos'e-ra,  okHo-se-ra'- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.:  see  octocerous"]  A 
division  of  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  including 
those  which  have  eight  arms  or  rays ; the  Octo- 
poda: distinguished  from  Item  ecru. 
octocerous  (ok-tos'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  octocerus, 

< Gr.  ok™,  = E.  eight,  + rtfpaf,  a horn.]  Hav- 
ing eight  arms  or  rays,  as  a cephalopod ; octo- 
pod : distinguished  from  decacerous. 

octochord  (ok'to-kord),  n.  Same  as  octachord. 
Octocoralla  (okHo-ko-ral'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
octo,  ~ E.  eight,  + \Aj.coraUum, coral : see  coral.] 
A division  of  the  Coralligena,  including  the  oc- 
tomerous  Actinozoa,  or  that  group  in  which  are 
developed  eight  chambers  of  the  enterocoele 
and  eight  tentacles,  the  latter  being  compara- 
tively broad,  flattened,  and  serrate  or  even 
pinnatifid:  opposed  to  Hexacoralla.  See  cut 
under  Coralligena. 

octocorallan  (ok-to-kor'a-lan),  n.  [<  Octoco- 
ralla + -an.]  One  of  tli’e  Octocoralla;  an  oe- 
tomerous  coral. 

octocoralline  (ok-to-kor'a-lin),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  Octocoralla  + -ine2.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Octocoralla. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Octocoralla ; an  octo- 
corallan. 

octocotyloid  (ok-to-kot'i-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  bicru, 
= E.  eight,  + E.  cotyloid.]  Having  eight  coty- 
loid fossettes  or  bothria,  as  a worm, 
octodactyl,  octodactyle  (ok-to-dak'til),  a.  [< 
Gr.  bKrcxfaKrc/.oc,  oKrainiKTv/.oc,  eight  fingers  long 


or  broad,  < o/crw,  = E.  eight,  + basruhtg,  finger, 
digit:  see  dactyl.]  Having  eight  digits.  [Rare.] 
W e should  have  ample  ground  for  pleading  the  cause  of 
an  octodactyle  “urform.” 

Proc.  Zoiil.  Soc.  London,  1888,  p.  152. 

octodecimo  (ok-to-des'i-mo),  a.  and  n.  [Prop. 
(NL.)  in  octodecimo:  L.  in,  in;  octodecimo,  abl. 
of  octodecimus,  eighteenth,  < octo,  eight,  + de- 
cimus,  tenth : see  decimal.  Cf . octavo.]  Same 
as  eighteenmo.  Abbreviated  18mo. 
octodentato  (ok-to-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = E. 
eight,  + dentatus,X  den{t-)s  = E.  tooth.]  Hav- 
ing eight  teeth. 

Octodon  (ok'to-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oktu,  = E. 
eight,  + odovg  (odour-)  = E.  tooth.]  1.  The  typ-  , 
ical  genus  of  Octodontidee,  founded  by  Bennett 
in  1832.  It  contains  several  species  of  South 
American  rodents  with  the  superficial  aspect 
of  rats,  such  as  0.  cumingi.  See  cut  under  degu. 
— 2.  [ l . c.]  A species  of  this  genus;  an  octo- 
dont. — 3.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects. 

octodont  (ok'to-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  oicra,  = 
E.  eight,  + odovg  (odovr-)  — E.  tooth.]  I.  a. 
Having  eight  teeth  (that  is,  four  grinders  above 
and  below  on  each  side) ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Octodon  or  the  family  Octodontidee. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Octodon  or  the 
family  Octodontidw ; an  octodon. 
0ctodontid3e(ok-to-don'ti-de),^.|)/.  [NL.,<  Oc- 
todon {Octodont-)  + -idw.']  A family  of  hystri- 
comorphic  simplicident  Rodentia,  named  from 
the  genus  Octodon.  The  family  is  chiefly  Neotropical, 
but  includes  some  Ethiopian  representatives ; it  contains 
a large  number  of  mostly  South  American  rat-like  rodents 
of  varied  characteristics,  some  of  them  spiny.  There  are 
18  genera,  contained  in  the  3 subfamilies  Ctenodactylince, 
Octodontince,  and  Echinomyince.  See  cuts  under  degu  and 
Habrocoma. 

octodrachm,  n.  See  octadrachm. 
octoecbos,  octoechus  (ok-to-e'kos,  -kus),  n. 

Same  as  octaechos. 

octoedricalt  (ok-to-ed'ri-kal),  a.  [<  *octoedric 
(=  F.  octaedrique  ’=  Sp.  octaedrico) ; as  *octoe- 
dron  (equiv.  to  octaedron)  + -ic-al.]  Same  as 
octahedral.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
octoedrite  (ok-to-e'drit),  n.  Same  as  octahedrite. 
octofid  (ok'to-fid),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + 
-fidus,  <,findere(of  fid),  cleave:  see  fission,  bite.] 
In  hot.,  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  segments, 
as  a calyx.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
octofoil  (ok'to-foil),  n.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + 
E.  foil1.]  In  ker.,  a figure  having  eight  lobes  or 
eight  subdivisions,  like  separate  leaflets.  It  is 
used  as  the  mark  of  cadency  for  the  ninth  son. 
octogamy  (ok-tog'a-mi),  n.  [ME.  octogamye,  < 
Gr.  as  if  *bKrayapia,  < *oKri>yajioQ  (>  LL.  octoga- 
mus),  married  eight  times,  < oktoi,  = E.  eight,  + 
ya/io f,  marriage.]  The  act  or  fact  of  marrying 
eight  times,  [Rare.] 

Eek  wel  I woot  he  seyde  myn  housbonde 
Sholde  lete  fader  and  mooder,  and  take  me ; 

But  of  no  nombre  mencioun  mad  he, 

Of  bigamye,  or  of  octogamye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  33. 

octogenarian  (ok,/to-je-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
octogenary  + -an.]  I.  a.  Eighty  years  of  age; 
also,  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

II.  n.  A person  eighty  or  eighty-odd  years  of 
age. 

But  you  talk  of  not  living,  Audley ! Pooh  1 — Yourframe 
is  that  of  a predestined  octogenarian. 

Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  xi.  5. 

octogenary  ( ok-to.j  'e-na-ri),  a.  [=  F.  octogenaire 
= Sp.  Pg.  octogenario  '=  It.  ottogenario,  ottua- 
genario,  < L.  octogenarius,  of  eighty,  eighty  years 
old,  < octogeni,  containing  eighty  each,  < octo- 
ginta  = E.  eighty.]  Same  as  octogenarian. 
Being  then  octogenary. 

Aubrey,  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  p.  315. 

octogonalt  (ok-tog'o-nal),  a.  Same  as  octagonal. 
Worcester. 

Octogynia  (ok-to-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  oc- 
togyuous.]  In  hot.,  in  the  Linnean  system,  those 
orders  of  plants  which  have  eight  styles, 
octogynious  (ok-to-jin'i-us),  a.  Same  as  octogy- 
nous. 

octogynous  (ok-toj'i-nns),  a.  [<  Gr.  oicra,  = E. 
eight,  + ymr/,  a female  (in  mod.  bot.  a pistil).] 
In  bot.,  having  eight  pistils.  Also  octagynous. 
octohedral  (ok-to-he'dral),  a.  Same  as  octahe- 
dral. 

octohedron  (ok-to-he'dron),  n.  See  octahedron. 
octolateral  (ok-to-lat'e-ral), a. and n.  [<  L.ocfo, 
= E.  eight,  + latus  (later-),  side:  see  lateral.] 
I.  a.  Having  eight  sides — Octolateral  dodeca- 
gon,  a figure  formed  of  eight  straight  lines,  and  having 
twelve  angles  or  intersections  lying  on  a cubic  curve. 

II.  n.  An  octolateral  dodecagon. 


octolocular  (ok-to-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  — 
E.  eight,  + loculus,  dim’,  of  locus,  a place:  see 
loculus.]  In  bot.,  having  eight  cells,  as  certain 
capsules. 

OCtomeral  (ok-tom'c-ral),  a.  [<  NL.  *octome- 
ralis,  < Gr.  okt6,  = K.  eight,  + pepog,  part.  Cf. 
octamerous.]  Eight-parted;  havingpartsinsets 
of  eight;  octomerous;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Octomeralia. 

Octomeralia  (ok//to-me-ra'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *octomeralis : see  octomeral.]  A sub- 
class of  Scyphomedasce,  contrasted  with  Tetra- 
meralia. 

octomerous  (ok-tom'e-rus),  a.  Same  as  octam- 
erous . 

octonal  (ok'to-nal),  a.  [<  L.  octoni,  eight  each 
(<  octo  = E.  eight),  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
computing  or  reckoning  by  eights;  octonary. 

An  Octonal  System  of  arithmetic  and  metrology. 

Nystrom,  Elem.  of  Mechanics,  p.  307. 

OCtonare  (ok-to-nar'),  n.  [<  L.  octonarius:  see 
octonarius.]  Same  as  octonarius.  [Rare.] 

All  stichic  divisions  of  the  iambic  octonares. 

Amer.  Jour.  J'hrlc.L,  VII.  399. 

octonarius  (ok-to-na'ri-ns),  pi.  octonarii  (-i), 
[L.:  see  octonary.]  In  Lat.  pros.,  a verse  con- 
sisting of  eight  feet,  especially  an  iambic  or 
trochaic  octapody  (tetrameter).  The  iambic  octo- 
narius is  found  used’in  linear  (stichic)  composition  in  the 
drama  either  with  a dieresis  after  the  first  tetrapody  (di- 
meter) or  with  a cesura  in  the  fifth  foot  Anapestic  octo- 
narii also  occur. 

octonary  (ok'to-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  octona- 
rius, consisting  of’ eight;  as  a noun  (sc.  versus), 
a verse  of  eight  feet ; < octoni,  eight  each,  < octo 
= E.  eight:  see  octave.]  I.  a.  Consisting  of 
eight ; computing  by  eights ; octaval. 

The  octonary  system,  founded  upon  the  number  eight, 
most  completely  presents  the  qualities  which  are  desired 
in  a system  of  notation. 

T.  F.  Brownell,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  427. 

II.  n. ; pi.  octonaries  (-riz).  Same  as  ogdoad. 

Which  number  [eight],  being  the  first  cube,  is  a fit  hie- 
roglyphick  of  the  stability  of  that  covenant  made  with  the 
Jews  in  circumcision  ; and  the  Pythagoreans  call  the  oc- 
tonary da<f>dAeia,  which  signifies  that  security  which  is  by 
covenant.  Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Phil.  Cabbala,  App.  ii. 

octonematous  (ok-to-nem'a-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ok.™, 
= E.  eight,  + vijfia,  thread.]  Having  eight  fila- 
mentous or  thready  parts  or  organs, 
octonocular  (ok-to-nok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  octoni, 
eight  each,  + oculus,  eye.]  Having  eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular ; spiders  for  the  most  part 
octonocvlar,  and  some  . . . senocular. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  viii.  3. 

octoped,  octopede  (ok'to-ped,  -ped),  n.  [Cf. 
L.  octipes  (-ped-),  eight-footed;  < L.  octo,  = E. 
eight,  + pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.]  An  eight-footed 
animal. 

There  is  one  class  of  spiders,  industrious,  hardworking 
octopedes.  Bulwer,  Night  and  Morning,  i.  6. 

OCtopetalous  (ok-to-pet'a-Vus),  a.  [<  Gr.  incru, 
= E.  eight,  + irhatov,  a leaf  (petal).]  In  bot., 
having  eight  petals. 

octophthalmous  (ok-tof-thal'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
oktu,  = E.  eight,  + 'oipOalpog,  eye.]  Having  eight 
eyes,  as  a spider;  octonocular. 
octophyllous  (ok-to-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  oura,  = 
E.  eight,  + tyvKfov,  leaf.]  Possessing  or  charac- 
terized by  eight  leaflets,  as  a digitate  leaf, 
octopi,  n.  Plural  of  octopus,  2. 
oetopod  (ok'to-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  octopus,  < 
Gr.  oKTanovc,  also  oKranovg  (-wod-),  eight-footed, 
having  eight  feet,  < okto,  =E.  eight, + 7 rovg  (nod-) 
= E.  foot.]  I.  a.  In  Mollusca,  eight-footed  or 
eight-armed,  as  an  octopus ; pertaining  to  the 
Octopoda,  or  having  their  characters;  octoce- 
rous. 

II.  n.  An  octopus,  or  oetopod  cephalopod; 
any  member  of  the  Octopoda. 

Octopoda  (ok-top'o-da),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  oc- 
topus .-see  oetopod'.]  A suborder  or  superfamily 
of  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda,  containing  those 
cephalopods  which  have  eight  feet,  arms,  or 
rays ; the  Octocerata.  The  arms  are  acelabuliferous, 
with  sessile  suckers,  and  one  of  them  is  hectocotylized  in 
the  male.  The  body  is  short,  stout,  and  globose ; the 
eyes  are  small  and  have  a sphincterial  arrangement  for 
opening  and  shutting.  There  is  no  buccal  membrane 
around  the  mouth,  no  valves  in  the  siphon,  and  no  nida- 
mental  gland ; the  viscericardium  is  reduced  to  a pair  of 
canals,  and  the  oviducts  are  paired,  l’he  Octopoda  include 
the  paper-nautilus  with  the  ordinary  octopods.  They  are 
contrasted  with  Decapoda.  See  cuts  under  argonaut,  Argo- 
nautidee,  and  cuttlefish.  Also  called  Octocera. 
octopodan  (ok-top'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
oetopod. 

Octopodidae  (ok-to-pod'i-de),  n.pl.  [<  NL.,<  Oc- 
topus (-pod-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  octopods  or 
octocerous  cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Octopus.  They  have  an  oval  finless  body,  and  tapering 


Gctopodidse 

firms  little  connected  by  membranes ; the  mantle  is  united 
to  the  head  by  a broad  dorsal  commissure,  and  has  no 
complex_  connection  with  the  siphon, 
octopodous  (ok-top'o-dus),  a.  [<  octopod  + 
ir-ous.]  Same  as  octopod. 

Octopus  (ok'to-pus),  to.  [NL.,  < Or.  osTimovc, 
eight-footed:  see  octopod.]  1.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Octopodidce  and  Oetopoda. — 2.  [Z.  c.;  pi. 
octopi  (-pi).]  A species  or  an  individual  of  the 


Octopus  bairdt. 


genus  Octopus;  anoctopod;  apoulpe; 
fish.  See  also  cut  under  cuttlefish. 


adevil- 

■ cuttlefish, 

A real  octopus,  in  a basket,  with  its  hideous  body  in  the 
center,  and  its  eight  arms,  covered  with  suckers,  arranged 
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ly  in  France  and  certain  other  countries  of  the 
European  continent,  on  articles  brought  in. — 
3.  The  barrier  or  place  where  such  duties  are 
levied  and  paid ; also,  the  service  by  which  they 
are  collected. 

When  at  the  octroi  . . . our  driver  gave  out  his  desti- 
nation, the  whole  arrangement  produced  the  same  effect 
in  my  mind  as  if  Saint  Augustine  had  asked  me  to  have  a 
glass  of  soda-water,  or  Saint  Jerome  to  procure  for  him  a 
third-class  ticket.  E.  A.  Freeman , Venice,  p.  55. 

OCtuor  (ok'tu-6r),  to.  Same  as  octet. 
octuple  (ok'tu-pl),  a.  [<  L.  octuplus  (=  Gr. 
*ofcrojrAoi)f),  eightfold,  < octo,  — E.  eight,  + -plus, 
-fold:  cf.  duple,  etc.]  Eightfold, 
octuplet  (olc'tu-plet),  to.  [<  L.  octuplus,  eight- 
fold, + - et .]  In  music,  a group  of  eight  notes 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  six.  Also  otta- 
mole. 

octyl  (ok'til), «.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  eight,  + -yl,]  A 
hypothetical  alcohol  radical  (C8H17),  the  best- 
known  compound  of  which  is  octyl  hydrid 
(C8H18),  one  of  the  constituents  of  American 
petroleum.  Also  called  caprxjl, 


in  the  form  of  a star,  is  worth  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  OCtylamine  (ok-til-am'in),  TO.  ’[<  octyl  + amine .] 
a half.  . Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xix.  A colorless,  bitter,  very  caustic  liquid  (CgHi  7 
octoradial  (ok-to-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = E.  NH2),  having  an  ammoniacal,  fishy  odor,  ob- 
eight,  + radius,  ray:  see  radial.]  Same  as  octo-  tained  by  heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  oc- 
radiate.  tyl  iodide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  precipi- 

The  first  order,  Disconecte,  contains  three  families ; the  tates  metallic  salts,  and  dissolves  silver  chlorid. 
first  of  these,  with  a circular  and  regular  octoradial  um-  OCtylene  (ok'ti-len),  TO.  [<  octyl  + -ene.]  A 
brella,  ...  is  called  Discalidte.  Nature,  XXXIX.  409.  hydrocarbon  (C8H16)  obtained  by  heating  00- 
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octoradiate  (ok-to-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  octo,  = E. 
eight,  + radius,  ray:  see  radiate,  a.  1 Having 
eight  rays.  6 

octoradiated  (ok-to-ra'di-a-ted),  a.  [<  octora- 
diate + -ed2.]  Same  as  octoradiate. 
octoroon  (ok-to-ron'),  to.  [Also  octaroon;  < L. 


octo,  = E.  eight,  + -roon,  as  in  quadroon,  quint-  ocub  » Same  as  oo? 

Jhe  offspring of  a quintal  and  ocub’a-wax  Zkfi'bt 


ty]  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  or  fused  zinc 
chlorid.  It  is  a very  mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  boils  without  decomposition  at  125*  C.,  and  bums  with 
a very  bright  flame.  Also  called  octene. 

octylic  (ok-til'ik),  a.  [<  octyl  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  octyl : as,  octylic  alcohol. 


■web. 

.person;  a person  having  one  sixteenth  “aTtheplant,  k+  E?  war2]  ^ TU- 


negro  blood. 

OCtosepalous  (ok-to-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oktu, 

= E.  eight,  + NL.  sepalum,  a sepal.]  In  hot., 
having  eight  sepals. 

octospermous  (ok-to-sp&r'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oktu, 

= E.  eight,  + cnzep/la,  seed.]  Containing  eight 

. , , , - . r . ,,  , , ocular  (ok'u-lar),  a.  and  to.  [=  F.  oculaire  = 

°^rie  a ^ ”•  ®r-  0K™>  = Sp.  Pg.  ocular  = It.  oculare,  < LL.  ocularis,  also 

Tfl’vp  ZT’  Seed-]v  ir.  na“e  employed  hy  L.  ocularius,  of  or  belonging  to  the  eyes,  < oculus 


A vegetable  oil, 
apparently  that  derived  from  the  tallow-nut- 
meg  (see  virola- tallow),  though  by  some  it  has 
been  identified  with  the  beeuiba-  or  bicuhiba- 
wax  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Virola  Bicu - 
hyba  in  Brazil,  there  used  in  making  caudles. 
tSee  becuiba-nut. 


produced  by  certain  florideous  algee  of  the 
family  Bangiacese.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros., 
$ 328.  [Obsolete.] 

octosporous  (ok'to-spo-rus),  a.  [<  octospore  + 
-ous.]  In  hot.,  eight-spored ; containing  eight 
spores,  as  the  asei  of  many  fungi  and  lichens. 
See  ascus. 

octostichous  (ok-tos'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oktu,  = 
E.  eight,  + orixog,  line,  row.  Cf.  octastich.]  In 
hot.,  eight-ranked:  a term  employed  in  phyl- 
lotaxy  to  indicate  those  plants  in  which  the 
leaves  are  arranged  on  the  stem  in  eight  ver- 
tical ranks,  as  in  the  holly  and  aconite,  and  the 


*ocus  = Gr.  6koc,  dmeof,  the  eye  (dual  dace,  the 
eyes),  akin  to  AS.  edge,  etc.,  eye : seeeyel.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye ; ophthalmic ; 
optic:  as,  ocular  movements;  the  ocular  (optic) 
nerve. — 2.  Depending  on  the  eye;  known  hy 
the  eye ; received  hy  actual  sight  or  seeing;  op- 
tical; visual:  as,  ocular  proof;  ocular  demon- 
stration or  evidence. 

Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a dog. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  360. 

Thomas  was  an  ocular  witness  of  Christ’s  death  and 
burial.  South,  Sermons,  V.  iv. 


°!  ,enC^etahe  nmthT^bd  3.'  ^ ent.om->  pertaining  to  the  compound  eyes 


by  three  eighths  of  the  circumference,  the  ninth  leaf  be- 
ing over  the  first  at  the  completion  of  the  third  turn  of  the 
spiral.  See  phyllotaxis. 

octostyle  (ok'to-stll),  a . See  octastyle. 

octosyllabic  (ok/'to-si-laVik),  a.  and  n.  [<  oc- 
tosyllable) + -ic.)  I.  a . Consisting  of  eight 
syllables. 

The  grave  dignity  of  Virgil’s  style,  its  continuous  flow 
and  stately  melody,  are  misrepresented  in  the  octosyllabic 
lines  of  “Marmion.”  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLVII.  467. 

II.  n.  In  pros.,  a line  consisting  of  eight  syl- 
lables. 

A new  liking  for  the  Georgian  heroics  and  octosyllabics 
is  queerly  blended  with  our  practice. 

E.  C.  Stedman,  The  Century,  XXIX.  503. 

octosyllabical  (ok^to-si-laVi-kal),  a.  [<  octo- 
syllabic + - al .]  Same  as  octosyllabic . 

octosyllable  (ok  to-sil-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  ner;  by  the  nse  of  the  eyes;  by  means  of  sight. 
octosyllabics,  ( Gr.  onTaavXkafioq,  < Gr.  oktu,  = E.  ocularyt  (ok'  u-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  ocularius , of  the 
eight,  + cvAAapr/,  a syllable.]  I.  a.  Consisting  eye : see  ocular.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye ; 
or  eight  syllables.  ocular:  as,  u ocular y medicines,”  Holland. 

In  the  octosyllable  metre  Chaucer  has  left  several  com-  OClllat©  (ok'u-lat),  a.  [XL.  oculatus,  having  eyes, 

■”p«,  « .<  i 

II.  n.  A word  of  eight  syllables.  ^ « • ’ - ° ■ 


distinguished  from  ocellar Ocular  cone.  See  cone. 

— Ocular  cup,  the  cupped  part  of  an  ocular  vesicle ; such 
a vesicle  when  part  of  it  is  pushed  in  upon  the  rest  to  form 
the  hollow  back  of  an  eye.  — Ocular  lobe,  in  entom.,  a pro- 
jection of  the  side  of  the  pro  thorax,  more  or  less  complete- 
ly covering  the  eye  when  the  head  is  retracted,  found  in 
many  beetles.— Ocular  plate,  of  echinoderms,  a perfo- 
rated plate  which  supports  the  eye-spot,  as  in  a sea-urchin. 

— Ocular  tentacle,  the  tentacle  which  in  some  mollusks 
bears  the  eye. — Ocular  tubercle.  Same  as  eye-eminence. 
— Ocular  vertigo,  vertigo  due  to  disorder  of  the  organs 
of  vision,  including  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  nerve-centers 
related  immediately  to  vision.— Ocular  vesicle,  a hollow 
prolongation  from  the  cerebral  vesicle  which  is  to  form 
the  greater  part  of  an  jye.  See  eye l. 

II.  to.  In  optics,  the  eyepiece  of  an  optical 
instrument,  as  of  a telescope  or  microscope. 
See  eyepiece. 

ocularly  (ok'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  an  ocular  man- 


Octoteuch  (ok'to-tuk),  to.  Same  as  Octateuch. 
octroi  (ok-trwo'j,  to.  [F.,  < octroyer,  grant,  < 


bling  eyes;  specifically,  in  hot.,  ocellate. 
oculated  (ok'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  oculate  + -ed2.] 

u - o , . Same  as  oculate. 

ML.  as  it  auctoncare,  authorize,  < L.  auctor,  oculauditory  (ok-u-m'di-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  oculus, 
, r’  ?ne  who  ?ives  authority:  see  au-  eye,  + auditorium,  of  hearing:  see  auditory.] 
1-,  concession,  grant,  or  privilege,  Representing  an  eye  and  an  ear  together ; hav- 


thor.]  o , 

particularly  a commercial  privilege,  as  an  ex-  ing  an  oeulaf  and  an  auditory  function,  as  some 
elusive  right  of  trade,  conceded  by  government  of  the  marginal  bodies  or  sense-organs  of  aca- 
to  a particular  person  or  company.— 2.  A tax  lephs  or  jelly-fishes.  See  ooulicysLlithocyst. 
or  duty  levied  at  the  gates  of  cities,  particular-  oculi,  n.  Plural  of  oculus. 


Ocymum 

oculiferous  (ok-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  oculus,  eye, 
+ ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Bearing  an  eye  or  eyes: 
as,  the  oculiferous  tentacles  of  a snail ; the  ocu- 
liferons  ophthalmites  of  a crustacean.  Also 
oculigerous. 

oculiform  (ok'u-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  oculus,  eye, 
+ forma,  shape.]  Ocular  in  form  ; having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  an  eye. 
oculigerous  (ok-u-lij 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  oculus, 
eye>  + gerere,  carry.]  _ Same  as  oculiferous. 
oculimotor  (ok'u-h-mo'  tor),  a.  and  to.  [<  L. 
oculus,  eye,  + motor,  mover.]  I.  a.  Ocular  and 
motory;  furnishing  motor  power  to  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  as  a nerve.  See  oculomotor,  and 
cuts  under  brain  and  Petromyzontidce. 

II.  TO.  The  oculomotor  nerve.  See  oculomotor. 
oculimotory  (ok"u-li-mo'to-ri),  a.  Same  as  ocu- 
limotor. 

Oculina  (ok-u-ir- 
na),  to,  [NL.,  < L. 
oculus,  eye  • see 
oculus.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the 
family  Oculinidai. 

Lamarck. 

Oculinidse  (ok-u- 
lin'i-de),  to,  pi. 

[NL.,  < Ocidina  + 

-Idas.]  A family 
of  aporose  sclero- 
dermatous COralS,  Oculina  varicosa. 

typified  by  the  genus  Oculina,  founded  by  Ed- 
wards and  Haime  in  1849.  They  have  compound 
corallum  with  copious  and  compact  ccenenchyma,  imper- 
forate walls  with  scanty  dissepiments,  and  few  or  no  syn- 
apticulse.  The  genera  are  numerous,  including  some  of 
the  present  epoch  and  a few  fossil  ones.  The  corallites 
are  in  coloni  s irregularly  branched  from  a thick  stock, 
or  massive,  or  incrusting.  These  corals  increase  by  gem- 
mation, which  is  usually  lateral  and  often  symmetrical, 
fissiparity  being  rare. 

oculist  (ok'u-list),  «.  [=  F.  oculiste  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  ocuMsta,  <!  L.  oculus,  eye:  see  oculus  and  -ist.] 
A physician  whose  specialty  is  diseases  or  de- 
fects of  the  eye ; one  skilled  in  treatment  of  the 
eyes ; an  ophthalmologist. 

The  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  England;  and  if  there 
he  a speck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavor  to  take  them  off ; 
but  he  were  a strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the  eye. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

oculofrontal  (ok'u-lo-fron^tal),  a.  [<  L.  oculus , 
eye,  + E.  frontal.)  Pertaining  to  the  eyes  and 
the  forehead — Oculofrontal  rugsp,  the  vertical  wrin- 
kles running  up  the  forehead  from  the  root  of  the  nose, 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  corrugator  superciliL 

oculomotor  (ok'u-lo-ma,/tpr),  a.  and  to.  [<  L. 
oculus,  eye,  + motor,  mover:  see  motor.]  I.  a. 
Moving  the  eyeball:  applied  to  the  third  cranial 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  muscles  moving  the 
eyeball,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  exter- 
nal rectus — External  oculomotor  nerve,  the  abdu- 
cens  nerve.— Oculomotor  sulcus,  the  groove  from  which 
the  oculomotor  roots  issue,  on  the  median  side  of  the  crus 
cerebri.  Also  called  inner  peduncular  sulcus. 

+ II.  n.  The  oculomotor  nerve.  See  I. 
oculus  (ok'u-lus), «. ; pi.  oculi  (-11).  [L.,  the  eye : 
see  ocular.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  eye ; an  eye;  spe- 
cifically, a compound  eye.— 2.  In  bot.,  an  eye; 
a leaf-hud — Motor  oculi.  See  oculomotor.— Oculi 
erncrorum,  crabs’ eyes.  Seocrabi.— Oculi  Sunday,  the 
third  Sunday  in  Lent : so  called  from  the  first  word,  Oculi 
(eyes),  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  oflicium  or  introit,  beginning 
with  the  15th  verse  of  the  25th  Psalm,  “Mine  eyes  are  ever 
toward  the  Lord.” — Oculus  cati,  a variety  of  sapphire: 
same  as  asteria.—  Oculus  Christi.  (a)  See  clary 2.  (6)  A 
European  plant,  Inula  OcuZus-Christi , having  astringent 
properties.— Oculus  mundi,  a variety  of  opal:  same  as 
hydrophane. 

ocumt,  n,.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  oakum. 

Ocyf,  inter j.  [ME.]  An  imitation  of  the  cry  of 
the  nightingale. 

I dar  wel  sey  he  is  worthy  for  to  sterve 
And  for  that  skille  ilocy,  ocy ,”  I grede. 

Cuckoo  arid  Nightingale,  L 135. 

ocydrome  (os'i-drom),  TO.  A bird  of  the  genus 
Ocydromus. 

ocydromine  (o-sid'ro-min),  a.  [<  ocydrome  (< 
Ocydromus)  + -ine  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ocydromes. 

Ocydromus  (o-sid'ro-mus),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  c>kv- 
6p6goc,  swift-running,  < lotdc,  swift,  + fipopevc, 
runner,  < dpagciv,  inf.  aor.  of  rpixetv,  run.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Italli- 
dte,  founded  hy  Wagler  in  1830,  having  the 
wings  too  short  to  fly  with.  They  are  swift-footed, 
whence  the  name.  O.  australis  is  known  as  the  weka  rail; 
there  are  several  other  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Zealand  subregion.  The  genus  gives  name  with  some  au- 
thors to  a subfamily  Ocydromirux. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Dejean,  1837.  / 

Ocymum.  n.  See  Ocimum. 


Ocyphaps 

Ocyphaps  (os'i-faps),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  incite,  swift, 
+ tpaip,  a wild  pigeon.]  An  Australian  genus 
of  crested  pigeons  of  the  family  Columbidm, 
having  fourteen  tail-feathers,  and  a long,  slen- 
der, pointed  crest.  /O.  lophotes,  the  only  species, 
is  one  of  the  bronzewings. 

Ocypoda  (o-sip'o-da),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  auinvovc 
(-7rod-),  swift-footed,  < w/cif,  swift,  + irovg  (-06-) 
= E .foot.]  The  typical  genus  of  Ocypodidm: 
so  called  from  their  swiftness  of  foot.  There 
are  several  species,  with  small  square  bodies  and  long  slim 
legs,  diving  in  holes  in  the  sand  of  the  beaches  of  warm- 
temperate  and  tropical  sea-coasts.  Such  are  0.  cursor  and 

0.  ceratophthalma.  They  are  known  as  sand-crabs , racers, 
and  horseman-crabs. 

OCypodan  (o-sip'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ocypoda 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ocypoda  or 
to  the  Ocypodidce. 

II.  n.  A crab  of  the  genus  Ocypoda. 
Ocypodidas  (os-i-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Ocypoda  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  stalk-eyed  short-tailed  ten- 
footed crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Ocy- 
poda; the  sand-crabs  or  racing  crabs.  It  also 
contains  the  smaller  crabs  known  as  fiddlers,  of  the  genus 
Oelasirnu Sometimes  called  horseman-crabs.  See  cut 
under  Gelasimus. 

Ocypodoidea  (os//i-po-doi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ocypoda  + -oidea.]  A superfamily  of  crabs, 
represented  by  the  Ocypodidm  and  related  fam- 
ilies, the  most  highly  organized  of  the  order. 
Also  called  Grapsoidea. 

Ocyrhoe  (o-sir'o-e),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’ttuvpSri, 
'Uxoppo?/,  a daughter  of  Oceanus,  < ineve,  swift, 
+ -poof,  < 'peiv,  flow.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Ocyrhoidm.  0.  crystalline  is  an  example;  it  inhabits 
tropical  American  seas.  Oken , 1815.  Also  Ocyroe. 

Ocyrhoidae (os-i-ro'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < Ocyrhoe 
+ - idm .]  A family  of  lobate  comb-jellies  or 
beroid  ctenopkorans,  typified  by  the  genus 
Ocyrhoe , of  an  oblong-oval  figure  with  a pair 
of  very  large  alate  processes  or  wings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  by  the  flapping  of  which 
the  creature  swims.  The  mouth  is  at  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  body,  without  any  tentacular  appendages ; there  is 
an  otocyst  with  a cluster  of  otoliths  at  the  other  pole, 
toward  which  eight  rows  of  vibi’atile  combs  converge. 
The  substance  of  the  body  is  transparent  aud  of  a crystal- 
line appearance. 

odif,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  odd. 

Od2  (od),  n.  [A  euphemistic  reduction  of  God.~\ 
A reduction  of  the  name  of  God  used  in  minced 
oaths;  also  used  interjectionally  as  a minced 
oath.  Sometimes  ’Od.  Also  Odd. 

'Od’s  heartlings ! that ’s  a pretty  jest. 

Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4.  59. 
Odd  ! I wish  I were  well  out  of  their  company. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

od3  (od  or  od),  n.  [An  arbitrary  name  given  by 
Baron  von  Reichenbach.  ] A hypothetical  force 
supposed  by  Reichenbach  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  him  in  connection  with  vital  and  mag- 
netic phenomena.  It  was  supposed  to  be  exhibited 
by  peculiarly  sensitive  persons  (streaming  from  their  fin- 
ger-tips), and  by  crystals  and  other  bodies.  V arious  kinds 
of  it  were  discriminated,  as  biod,  chymod , elod,  heliod,  sele- 
nod,  etc.  This  force  has  been  supposed  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism ; but  it  rests 
upon  no  scientific  foundation.  Also  called  odic  force,  odyl , 
odyle,  and  odylic  force. 

Odacidae  (o-das'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Odax 
( Odac -)  + -idm.]  A family  of  labroid  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Odax. 

Odacinffi  (od-a-si'ne),«.  pi.  [NL.,<  Odax  (Odac-) 
+ -inm.]  A subfamily  of  labroid  fishes;  in 
Gunther’s  system  (as  Odacina),  the  sixth  group 
of  La hridtv.  The  edge  of  each  jaw  is  sharp  and  incisorial, 
without  distinct  front  teeth ; there  is  a lower  pharyngeal 
bone  with  a triangular  body  and  paved  teeth ; the  dorsal 
spines  are  from  lf»  to  24,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  well  devel- 
oped. The  species  are  confined  to  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  coasts. 

odacine  (od'a-sin),  a.  and  n.  [See  Odacinm.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Odacince. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Odacince . 

odal1  (o'dal),  a.  Same  as  tidal. 
odal‘2  (od'al),  n.  [E.  Ind.,  also  adul.~\  An  East 
Indian  climbing  shrub,  Sarcostigma  Kleinii , 

bearing  bright  orange-red  drupes Odal-oil,  an 

oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  burned  in  lamps 
and  used  as  a remedy  for  rheumatism. 

odalisk,  odalisque  (o'da-lisk),  n.  [=  F.  oda- 
lisque = Sp.  Pg.  It.  odalisca  (with  unorig.  -s-), 
< Turk.  odaliJc,  < oday  a chamber,  + -liky  a noun- 
formative.]  A female  slave  in  the  harems  of 
the  East,  especially  in  that  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

He  had  sewn  up  ever  so  many  odalisques  .in  sacks  and 
tilted  them  into  the  Nile.  Thackeray. 

odaller  (d'dal-er),  n.  Same  as  udaller. 

Odax  (o'daks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  odaf,  adv.,  by  bit- 
ing with  the  teeth,  with  unorig.  prefix,  < dameiv , 
Sanely,  bite.]  A genus  of  labroid  fishes,  repre- 
senting the  subfamily  Odacince.  Cuvier . 
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odd  (od),  a.  [<  ME.  od , odde,  odd,  single,  < Icel. 
oddi,  a triangle,  a point  of  land,  an  odd  number, 
orig.  three,  with  ref.  to  the  triangle  (cf.  odda- 
tala , an  odd  number,  odda-madhr,  an  odd  man), 
< oddr  (for  *ordr ),  the  point  of  a weapon,  = AS. 
ord , a point,  beginning:  see  ord.']  1.  Single; 
sole ; singular ; especially,  single  as  rendering 
a pair  or  series  incomplete ; lacking  a match ; 
being  of  a pair  or  series  of  which  the  rest  is 
wanting:  as,  an  odd  glove;  two  or  three  odd 
volumes  of  a series. 

Then  there  are  the  sellers  of  odd  numbers  of  periodicals 
and  broadsheets. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  229. 
An  odd  volume  of  Bewick, 

T.  Uuyhes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  3. 

2f.  Singular  in  excellence;  unique ; sole;  hence, 
peerless;  famous. 

A lie  thei  hadden  be  discounfited,  for  these  kynges 
were  odde  noble  knyghtes,  and  more  peple  be  the  toon 
half  than  on  Arthurs  syde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  159. 
Achilles  highit  in  hast,  and  on  horse  wan, 

And  auntrid  vppon  Ector  a full  od  dynt. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7254. 
As  he  in  soueraine  dignitie  is  odde , 

So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting  fellowes  haue. 

Sir  T.  More , Works,  p.  28. 

3.  Singular  in  looks  or  character;  peculiar; 
eccentric ; at  variance  with  what  is  usual : as, 
an  odd  way  of  doing  things;  an  odd  appear- 
ance. 

Men  singular  in  art 

Have  always  some  odd  whimsey  more  than  usual. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 
Being  such  a Clerk  in  the  Law.  all  the  World  wonders 
he  left  such  an  odd  Will.  Dowell , Letters,  I.  vi.  17. 

So  odd  a Thing  is  Man, 

He  most  would  be  what  least  he  should  or  can. 

Congreve,  Of  1 leasing. 
It’s  odd  how  hats  expand  their  brims  as  riper  years  invade, 
As  if  when  life  had  reached  its  noon  it  wanted  them  for 
shade  ! 0.  W.  Holmes,  Nux  Postccenatica. 

4.  Leaving,  as  a number,  a remainder  of  one 
when  divided  by  two : opposed  to  even. 

Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1.  3. 

5.  Numbered  with  an  odd  number:  as,  the  odd 
files  of  a company  (that  is,  the  files  numbered 
1,  3,  5,  and  so  on). — 6.  Left  over  after  pairs 
have  been  reckoned;  by  extension,  remaining 
after  any  division  into  equal  numbers  or  parts : 
thus,  the  division  of  sixteen  or  nineteen  among 
five  leaves  an  odd  one  or  four  odd. — 7.  Remain- 
ing over  after,  or  differing  from,  the  just  or  cus- 
tomary number. 

The  Greekes  and  Latines  vsed  verses  in  the  odde  sillable 
of  two  sortes,  which  they  called  Catalecticke  and  Aoata- 
lecticke — that  is, odde  vnder  and  odde  ouer  the  iust  measure 
of  their  verse.  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  107. 

8.  Additional  to  a whole  mentioned  in  round 
numbers,  or  to  any  other  specified  whole : fol- 
lowing and  after  a number  or  quantity,  or  with- 
out and  when  it  takes  the  place  of  a.  unit  ap- 
pended to  a ten. 

A fortnight  and  odd  days.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3.  15. 
Eighty-odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I seen. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1.  96. 
The  King  of  France  and  his  company  killed  with  their 
guns,  in  the  plain  de  Versailles,  300  and  odd  partridges 
at  one  bout.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  365. 

Let  me  see  — two-thirds  of  this  is  mine  by  right,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-odd  pounds. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

9.  Not  included  with  others ; not  taken  into  the 
common  account;  sporadic;  incidental;  cas- 
ual : as,  a few  odd  trifles ; to  read  a book  at 
odd  times. 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  255. 
He  had  a little  odd  money  left,  but  scarce  enough  to 
bring  him  to  his  journey's  end. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  186. 

10.  Out  of  the  way;  remote. 

How  ferre  odde  those  persons  are  from  the  nature  of  this 
prince  whiche  neuer  thinken  theim  selfes  to  be  praysed 
enough.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  185. 
I left  [him]  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  223. 
Ilf.  At  odds;  at  variance;  unable  to  consort 
or  agree.  [Rare.] 

The  general  state,  I fear, 

Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  265. 

All  and  oddt,  all  and  each. 

First  cause  30ur  prechours,  all  and  od, 

Trewlie  sett  furth  the  wourd  of  God. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 165. 
An  odd  fish.  See  fishi.— Odd  function,  jobs,  man,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Odd  or  even.  See  even  or  odd,  under 
evevX.— The  odd  trick,  in  the  game  of  whist,  the  seventh 
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trick  won  by  either  side  out  of  the  possible  thirteen.  =Syn. 

1.  Unmatched,  unmated.—  3.  Strange,  Queer , etc.  (see  ec- 
centric), grotesque,  droll,  comical. 

odd-come-short  (od'kum-shdrt),  n.  1.  Same 
as  odd-come-shortly. 

Run  fetch  me  de  ax,  en  111  wait  on  you  one  er  deze  odd- 
come-shorts.  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  viL,  note. 

2.  Any  misfit  garment  that  has  come  into  a 
dealer’s  possession ; any  one  of  odds  and  ends 
in  the  way  of  dress.  The  Odd  Dealer. 

odd-come-shortly  (od'kum-shorF'li),  n.  Some 
day  soon  to  come;  an  early  day;  some  time; 
any  time.  [Slang.] 

Col.  Miss,  when  will  you  be  married? 

Miss.  One  of  these  odd-come-shortlys,  Colonel. 

Sivift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 
They  say  she  is  to  be  married  and  off  to  England  ane  of 
thae  odd-come-shortlies,  wi'  some  of  the  gowks  about  the 
Waal  down- by.  Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  xvii. 

odd-ends  (od'endz'),  n.  pi.  Scraps,  fragments, 
or  remnants;  oddments;  odds  and  ends.  [Rare.] 
I am  rather  glad  to  heare  the  Devill  is  breaking  up  house 
in  England,  and  removing  some  whither  else,  give  him 
leave  to  sell  all  his  rags,  and  od.de-ends  by  the  out  cry. 

AT.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  13. 

Odd-Fellow  (od'feFo),  n.  [A  fanciful  name  as- 
sumed by  the  original  founders  of  the  society.] 
A member  of  a secret  benevolent  and  social 
society,  called  in  full  The  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  The  order  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  various  lodges  were,  about  1814,  consolidated  into  the 
Manchester  Unity,  which  is  now  the  principal  body  in  Great 
Britain.  There  are  also  lodges  in  the  U nited  States  (the 
first  permanent  lodge  was  founded  in  1819),  and  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Australia,  South  America,  etc.  The 
object  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be 
“ to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and 
educate  the  orphan,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  character 
of  man.”  The  subordinate  lodges  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States ; each  lodge 
has  officers  called  noble  grand,  vice  grand,  etc.,  and  five 
degrees  of  membership.  Persons  who  hold  the  third  de- 
gree are  eligible  to  the  “encampment,” which  has  officers 
called  chief  patriarch,  high  priest,  wardens,  etc.,  and  three 
degrees  of  membership.  There  is  an  affiliated  degree  of 
Rebekah  for  women. 

oddity  (od'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  oddities  (-tiz).  [Irreg.  < 
odd  + -ity.']  1 . The  quality  of  being  odd ; sin- 
gularity; strangeness;  whimsicality. 

Almost  everything  that  meets  the  eye  has  an  ancient 
oddity  which  ekes  out  the  general  picturesqueness. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  223. 

2.  A peculiarity;  a singularity;  an  odd  way. 
Certainly  the  exemplary  Mrs.  Garth  had  her  droll  as- 
pects, but  her  character  sustained  her  oddities,  as  a very 
fine  wine  sustains  a flavour  of  skin. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  267. 

3.  A singular  person  or  thing;  one  character- 
ized by  oddness.  [Colloq.] 

“He  must  he  an  oddity , I think,”  said  she.  “I  cannot 
make  him  out.”  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  54. 

The  mother  who  remained  in  the  room  when  her  daugh- 
ter had  company  was  an  oddity  almost  unknown  in  Equity. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  iv. 

=Syn.  See  eccentric. 

odd-looking  (od'luk//ing),  a.  Having  a singu- 
lar look. 

oddly  (od'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  oddely;  < odd  +-ly‘2.] 
In  an  odd  manner,  (rat)  Singly ; only. 

Thou  art  oddely  thyn  one  out  of  this  fylthe, 

& als  Abraham  thy  brother  hit  at  himself  asked. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  923. 
(&)  Not  evenly;  unevenly  as  regards  number:  as,  an  odd- 
ly odd  number  (see  below).  [Rare.  ] (c)  Strangely ; unusu- 
ally; irregularly;  singularly;  uncouthly;  whimsically.— 
Oddly  odd  number,  a number  which  contains  an  odd 
number  an  odd  number  of  times:  thus,  15  is  a number 
oddly  odd,  because  the  odd  number  3 measures  it  by  the 
odd  number  5. 

odd-mark  (od'mark),  n.  That  part  of  the  ara- 
ble land  of  a farm  which,  in  the  customary  cul- 
tivation of  the  farm,  is  applied  to  a particular 
crop.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oddment  (od'ment),  n.  [<  odd  + -ment.]  Some- 
thing remaining  over ; a thing  not  reckoned  or 
included ; an  article  belonging  to  a broken  or 
incomplete  set;  a remnant;  a trifle;  an  odd 
thing  or  job : usually  in  the  plural. 

I have  still  so  many  book  oddments  of  accounts,  exam- 
inations, directions,  and  little  household  affairs  to  arrange. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  VI.  54.  (Davies.) 
The  cobbler  approached  the  Cloverflelds  stables  to  at- 
tend to  the  horses,  and  to  do  the  various  oddments  and 
bitments  for  which  he  had  been  temporarily  hired. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  395. 

oddness  (od'nes),  n.  The  property  of  being  odd. 
(a)  The  state  of  being  not  even.  (6)  Singularity ; strange- 
ness ; irregularity ; uncouthness ; queerness ; whimsical- 
ity : as,  oddness  of  dress  or  shape  ; the  oddness  of  an  event 
or  accident. 

odd-pinnate  (od'pin'!'at),  a.  Ill  hot.,  pinnate 
with  a terminal  odd  leaflet,  as  in  the  rose ; im- 
+paripinnate. 

odds  (odz),  n.  pi.,  also  often  as  sing.  [<  odd,  a.] 
1.  Inequality;  difference,  especially  in  favor 
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of  one  and  against  another ; excess  in  favor  of 
one  as  compared  with  another. 

Is  not  your  way  all  one  in  effect  with  the  former,  which 
you  founde  faulte  with,  save  onely  this  oddes,  that  I sayd 
by  the  halter,  and  you  say  by  the  swoorde  ? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Compare  perrye  to  Nectar  wyne, 

J uniper  bush  to  lofty  pine ; 

There  shall  no  less  an  oddes  be  seene 
In  myne  from  everye  other  Queene  ! 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xv. 
Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  num- 
ber and  courage.  Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 
Was  it  noble 

To  be  o’er-laid  with  odds  and  violence  ? 

Manly  or  brave  in  these  thus  to  oppress  you? 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 
Enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  447. 
Gives  earth  spectacle 
Of  a brave  fighter  who  succumbs  to  odds 
That  turn  defeat  to  victory. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  xi.  1799. 
Often,  too,  I wonder  at  the  odds  of  fortune. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xx. 

Hence  — 2.  Advantage;  superiority. 

No  (silly  Lad),  no,  wert  thou  of  the  Gods, 

I would  not  fight  at  so  vn-knightly  ods. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

’Tis  not 

The  ground,  weapon,  or  seconds  that  can  make 
Odds  in  these  fatal  trials,  but  the  cause. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iv.  2. 
Poor  shift ! yet  make  the  best  on ’t,  still  the  odds 
Is  ours.  J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  i.  24. 

3.  In  betting , the  amount  or  proportion  by 
which  the  bet  of  one  party  to  a wager  exceeds 
that  of  the  other : as,  to  lay  or  give  odds, 

I will  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year  expire, 

We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 

As  far  as  France.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  5.  111. 

Hence — 4.  Probability  or  degree  of  probability 
in  favor  of  that  on  which  odds  are  laid. 

The  stars,  I see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first; 

The  odds  for  high  and  low ’s  alike. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1.  207. 
They  [stanzas  out  of  Tasso]  are  set  to  a pretty  solemn 
tune ; and  when  one  begins  in  any  part  of  the  poet,  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  be  answered  by  somebody  else  that  over- 
hears him.  Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  L 395. 

5.  In  certain  games,  equalizing  allowance  giv- 
en to  a weaker  side  or  player  by  a stronger,  as 
a piece  at  chess  or  points  at  tennis ; an  allow- 
ance as  handicap. 

Lady  Betty.  Nay,  my  Lord,  there's  no  standing  against 
two  of  you. 

L.  Foppington.  No,  faith,  that’s  odds  at  tennis,  my  Lord ; 
not  but  if  your  Ladyship  pleases.  I’ll  endeavour  to  keep 
your  back  hand  a little ; tho’  upon  my  soul  you  may  safely 
set  me  up  at  the  line.  Cibber,  Careless  Husband,  iv. 

Er.  You  that  are  so  good  a Gamester  ought  to  give  me 
Odds. 

Oas.  Nay,  you  should  rather  give  me  Odds;  but  there’s 
no  great  Honour  in  getting  a Victory  when  Odds  is  taken. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  82. 

6f.  Quarrel;  dispute;  debate. 

I cannot  speak 

Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  185. 
At  odds,  at  variance  ; in  controversy  or  quarrel ; unable 
to  agree. 

He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 

That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  3.  5. 

Long  odds,  large  odds. 

To  get  you  long  odds  from  the  bookmen  when  you  want 
to  back  anything.  Miss  Braddon,  Rupert  Godwin,  I.  281. 
Odds  and  ends,  small  miscellaneous  articles. 

odds-bodikinst,  odd’s  lifet,  etc.  See  ods-bodi- 

Icins,  etc. 

oddy-doddy  (od'i-dod’i),  n.  [Cf.  liodmandod.] 
A river-snail.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ode1  (od;,  n.  [<  F.  ode  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oda  = D.  G. 
Han.  Sw.  ode,  < LL.  ode,  oda  (not  in  L.,  Horace’s 
‘_od.es’  being  called  in  the  orig.  carmina),  < Gr. 
V&h  contr.  of  aoiSr/,  a song,  ode,  poem,  strophe, 
< addetv,  contr.  if  detv,  sing.]  1.  A.  lyric  poem 
expressive  of  exalted  or  enthusiastic  emotion, 
especially  one  of  complex  or  irregular  metrical 
form;  originally  and  strictly,  such  a composi- 
tion intended  to  be  sung. 

See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 

The  star-led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet ; 

O,  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ! 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  24. 
The  Odes  of  Pindar  which  remain  to  us  are  Songs  of  Tri- 
umph, Victory,  or  Success  in  the  Grecian  Games. 

Congreve,  On  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

2.  The  music  to  which  such  a poem  is  set. — 
3..  In  anc.  pros.,  the  fourth  part  of  the  parab- 
asis  of  a comedy.  See  parabasis.  Also  called 
the  strophe.— 4.  In  the  Or.  Ch.:  (a)  One  of 
nine  canticles  from  Scripture,  sung  whole  or  in 
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part  on  different  days  of  the  week  at  lauds 
(orthros).  These  are:  (1, 2)  the  Songs  of  Moses  in  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy;  (3-7)  the  Prayers  of  Hannah,  Habak- 
kuk,  Isaiah,  Jonah  (ii.  2-9),  and  the  Three  Children  (Dan- 
iel iii.  3-34  in  the  Apocrypha);  (8)  the  Benedicite;  and 
(9)  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  counted  as  one  ode. 
See  canticle.  ( b ) One  of  a series  of  songs  or 
hymns,  normally  nine  in  number,  called  the 
canon  of  odes  (see  canon1,  13),  sung  to  a musi- 
cal tone,  generally  at  lauds  (orthros).  Each  ode 
consists  of  a variable  "number  of  tropariaor  stanzas.  The 
second  ode  of  a canon  is  always  omitted  except  in  Lent. 
The  commemorations  of  the  day,  called  synaxaria,  are 
read  after  the  sixth  ode. 

ode2t,  n.  Same  as  oad  for  woad.  B.  Jonson. 

ode-factor  (od/fak//tor),  n.  A maker  of  odes,  or 
a trafficker  in  them:  so  called  in  contempt. 
Imp.  Diet. 

odeletf  (od'let),  n.  [=  F.  odelette;  as  ode 1 + 
- let .]  A little  ode;  a short  ode. 

Philo  to  the  Lady  Calia  sendeth  this  Odeletoi  her  prayse 
in  forme  of  a Piller,  which  ye  must  read  downeward. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  80. 

Odelsthing  (o'delz-ting),  n.  [Norw.,  < odels, 
gen.  of  odel,  allodial  land  (see  oda, l,  udal,  allo- 
dium), + thing,  a meeting  of  lawmakers : see 
Folketliing .]  The  larger  house  of  the  Storthing 
or  parliament  of  Norway . it  consists  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Storthing  who  have  not  been  elected  to  the 
Lagthing  or  upper  house  by  the  Storthing  itself,  or  about 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  number.  All  new  measures 
must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing.  See  Lagthing  and  Stor- 
thing. 

odeman  (od'man),  n. ; pi.  odemen  (-men).  [< 
ode1  + man.]  ”A  composer  of  odes.  [Rare.] 
Edward  and  Harry  were  much  braver  men 
Than  this  new-christened  hero  of  thy  pen. 

Yes,  laurelled  Odeman,  braver  far  by  half. 

Wolcot  (P.  Pindar),  Progress  of  Curiosity. 

odeon  (o-de'on),  n.  See  odeum. 

Oder,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  other1. 

odeum  (9-de'um),  n.  [Also  odeon;  L.  odeum, 
< Gr.  (gdeiov , a music-hall,  < udi],  a song,  ode: 
see  ode1.]  1.  In  anc.  Gr.  arch.,  one  of  a class 
of  buildings  akin  to  theaters,  designed  primari- 
ly for  the  public  performance  of  musical  con- 
tests of  various  kinds.  The  earliest  odeum  of  which 
anything  is  known  (no  trace  having  as  yet  been  found  of 
the  still  older  one  near  the  Pythium  and  the  fountain 
Callirrhoe)  is  that  of  Pericles  on  the  southeastern  slope 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  described  as  of  circular  plan, 
with  numerous  seats,  andalofty,  conical,  tent-like  roof  sup- 
ported by  many  columns.  Later  examples,  as  the  great 
Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  the  Odeum  at 
Patras,  resembled  very  closely  in  plan  and  in  details  the  fully 
developed  Roman  theater.  See  cut  under  cavea. 

Seeing  at  one  corner  some  seats  made  in  the  theatrical 
manner  like  steps,  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  a small  cir- 
cle, I imagined  it  might  be  an  odeum,  or  some  other  place 
for  a small  auditory. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  43. 
Hence  — 2.  At  the  present  day,  a name  some- 
times given  to  a theater,  or  to  a hall  or  other 
structure  devoted  to  musical  or  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. 

od-force  (od'fors),  n.  Odic  force.  See  od$. 
That  od-force  of  German  Reichenbach 
Which  still  from  female  finger-tips  burns  blue. 

Mrs.  Broivning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

The  od-force  or  the  * * spiritual  power  ” to  which  the  lovers 
of  the  marvellous  are  so  fond  of  attributing  the  mysterious 
movements  of  turning  and  tilting  tables. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Youman’s  Correlation  and  Conserva- 
[tion  of  Forces,  p.  402. 

odial  (o'di-al),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A dried  root  of 
the  young  "Palmyra  palm,  eaten  boiled  or  re- 
duced to  a farina. 

odiblet  (o'di-bl),  a.  [=  It.  odibile,  < L.  odibilis, 
that  deserves  to  be  hated,  < odi,  hate:  see 
odium.']  Hateful;  that  may  excite  hatred. 

What  thynge  mought  be  more  odible  than  that  moste 
deuelysshe  impacience  ? Sir  T.Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  12. 

odic1  (o'dik),  a.  [<  LL.  odicus,  < Gr.  ufh/tdf,  of 
or  pertaining  to  song,  < <ySrj,  a song,  ode : see 
ode1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  song  or  an  ode. 
See  ode1. 

Odic2  (o'dik  or  od'ik),  a.  [<  od3  4-  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hypothetical  force  or  influ- 
ence called  od.  See’  od3. 

The  establishment  of  the  existence  of  the  odic  force  is 
that  which  was  wanting  to  reply  to  most  of  the  questions 
respecting  life. 

Ashburner,  Pref.  to  Beichenbach’s  Dynamics  (1851),  p.  xi. 

odically  (o'di-  or  od'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  odic 
manner;  by  means  of  od. 

Odin  (6'din),  n.  [<  Dan.  Odin  = Sw.  Norw. 
Oden  = Ieel.  Odhinn  = OHG.  Wotan,  Wuotan 
— AS.  Woden:  see  Woden,  Wednesday.]  In 
Norse  myth.,  the  chief  god  of  the  Asas,  cor- 
responding to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Woden.  He  is 
the  source  of  wisdom,  and  the  patron  of  culture  and  of 
heroes.  He  is  attended  by  two  ravens  and  two  wolves,  is 
surnamed  the  Allfather,  and  sits  on  the  throne  Hlidskjalf. 
He  is  devoured  by  the  Fenris-wolf  in  Ragnarok. 
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Odina  (o-di'na),  n.  [NL.  (Roxburgh),  1832), 
said  to  be  of  E.  Ind.  origin.]  An  untenable 
name  for  Raberlia,  a genus  of  trees  of  the 
family  Anacardiacese,  known  by  the  ovule  be- 
ing suspended  from  near  the  apex  of  the  cell, 
the  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  drupe  crowned  with 
three  or  four  thick  styles.  Thereare  about  14  species, 
of  Africa  and  India.  Their  few  branches  are  bare  to  the 
tips,  where  they  produce  a few  pinnate  leaves  and  spread- 
ing or  drooping  racemes  of  small  flowers.  See  goompain. 

Odinic  (o-din'ik),  a.  [<  Odin  + -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Odin. 

Odinism  (o'din-izm),  n.  [<  Odin  + -ism.]  The 
worship  of  Odin  and  other  deities  of  Northern 
mythology ; the  mythology  and  religious  belief 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  and  Germanic 
races  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

We  find  the  metropolis  of  mediaeval  Satan  worship  to 
have  been  the  last  stronghold  of  Odinism. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  x. 

odious  (o'di-us),  a.  [<  ME.  odious,  < OF.  *odios, 
odieus,  F.  odieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  odioso,  < L.  odio- 
sus,  hateful,  odious,  < odium , hatred:  see  odi- 
um.'] 1.  Hateful  or  deserving  of  hatred;  of- 

fensive; disgusting;  causing  or  exciting  hatred, 
dislike,  disgust,  or  repugnance;  repulsive;  dis- 
agreeable; unpleasant:  as,  an  odious  person; 
an  odious  sight  or  smell. 

If  new  terms  were  not  odious,  we  might  very  properly 
call  him  [the  circumflex]  the  (windabout);  for  so  is  the 
Greek  word.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  65. 

You  told  a lie ; an  odious,  damned  lie. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  180. 

Comparisons  are  odious.  Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  ii.  2. 

I hate  those  odious  muffs ! Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

When  my  senses  were  a little  collected,  I asked  for 
some  arrack,  the  odious,  poisonous  stuff  to  be  had  at  Ku- 
chan ; but  it  was  the  only  stimulant  available. 

O’ Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 
2.  Hated;  regarded  with  aversion  or  repug- 
nance; obnoxious. 

They  [the  innkeepers]  are  so  odious  . . . that  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people  will  not  speake  to  them  ; and  may  not 
enter  the  Temple,  Burse,  or  Bath. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  617. 

Our  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  grown  here  so  odious  that 
they  call  him  commonly  in  the  Pulpit  the  Priest  of  Baal, 
and  the  Son  of  Belial.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  38. 

Had  Civilis  been  successful,  he  would  have  been  deified ; 
but  his  misfortunes  at  last  made  him  odious,  in  spite  of 
his  heroism.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  15. 

odiously  (o'di-us-li),  adv.  In  an  odious  man- 
ner ; hatefully ; in  a manner  to  deserve  or  ex- 
cite hatred  or  dislike;  so  as  to  cause  hate:  as, 
to  behave  odiously. 

It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose  that  the  word  sounds 
odiously,  and  is  believed  easily.  South,  Sermons,  VI.  iii. 

Arbitrary  power  . . . no  sober  man  can  fear,  either  from 
the  king’s  disposition  or  his  practice;  or  even,  where  you 
would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 

Dryden.  Ep.  to  the  Whigs. 

odiousness  (o'di-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  odious;  hatefulness;  the  quality 
that  deserves  or  may  excite  hatred,  disgust,  or 
repugnance ; the  state  of  being  hated  or  loath- 
ed: as,  the  odiousness  of  sin. 

This  Roman  garrison,  . . . rather  weighing  the  great- 
ness of  the  booty  than  the  odiousness  of  the  villany  by 
which  it  was  gotten,  resolved  finally  to  make  the  like 
purchase  by  taking  the  like  wicked  course. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  V.  i.  3. 

The  long  affection  which  the  People  have  borne  to  it 
[the  Reformation  ],  what  for  it  selfe,  what  for  the  odiousnes 
of  Prelates,  is  evident.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii 

odism  (o'dizm  or  od'izm),  n.  [<  od$  + -ism.] 
The  doctrine  of  or  belief  in  od;  odylism. 

odist  (o'dist),  n.  [<  ode1  4-  -ist.]  The  writer 
of  an  ode  or  of  odes. 

The  graduating  Seniors  . . . solemnly  elect  a chaplain, 
an  orator,  a poet,  an  odist,  three  marshals,  and  an  ivy  orator. 

T.  Hughes,  Recollections  of  Amer.  Colleges,  Harvard. 

odium  (o'di-um),  n.  [=  OF.  odie  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
odio,  < L.  odium,  hatred,  ill-will,  offense,  offen- 
sive conduct,  etc.,  < odi,  hate.  Hence  odious, 
etc.,  and  ult.  annoy,  noy,  q.  v.]  1.  Hatred; 

dislike. 

I chiefly  made  it  my  own  Care  to  initiate  her  very  In- 
fancy in  the  Rudiments  of  Virtue,  and  to  impress  upon 
her  tender  Years  a young  Odium  and  Aversion  to  the  very 
Sight  of  Men.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 

2.  Censure  or  blame;  reproach;  enmity  in- 
curred. 

Were  not  men  very  inquisitive  into  all  the  particulars? 
and  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  the  Jesuits, 
concerned  in  point  of  honour  to  wipe  off  the  stain  from 
themselves-,  and  to  cast  the  odium  of  it  [conspiracy]  on  a 
great  Minister  of  State?  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 
Odium  theologicum,  theological  hatred;  the  proverbial 
hatred  of  contending  divines  toward  one  another  or  toward 
one  another’s  doctrines.  =Syn.  1.  Odium  is  stronger  than 
dislike,  weaker  than  hatred,  more  active  than  disfavor,  dis- 
grace., or  dishonor,  more  silent  than  opprobrium , more  gen- 
eral than  enmity. 


odize 
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odize  (o'diz  or  od'iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  odized, 
ppr.  odizing.  [<  od3  + - ize .]  To  charge  or 
impregnate  with  od:  as,  “ odized  water,”  Ash- 
burner.  / 

Odlingt,  n.  [Proh.  a var.  of  addling,  verbal  n. 
of  addle 2,  gain,  etc.]  Some  kind  of  trickery  or 
swindling.  The  word  is  found  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Shift,  a thread-bare  shark ; one  that  never  was  a soldier, 
yet  lives  upon  lendings.  His  profession  is  skehlring  and 
odling ; his  bank  Paul’s,  and  his  warehouse  Picthatch. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  (characters). 

odometer  (o-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Prop,  hodometer, 
< Gr.  odor,  a way,  + uerpov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument extensively  used  for  measuring  the 
distance  passed  over  by  any  wheeled  vehicle, 
and  also  in  topographical  surveying  in  regions 
traversed  by  roads . For  ordinary  purposes  of  distance- 
measuring  the  odometer  is  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the 


Odometer. 

a,  Hudson's  odometer ; b,  working  parts,  enlarged.  (The  recording- 
wheel  is  operated  on  the  worm-gear  principle.) 

vehicle,  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  which  has  been 
measured,  and  the  distance  is  computed  from  the  reading  of 
the  index.  In  surveying  with  the  odometer  the  wheel  is  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  and  is  made  with  great  care ; it  is 
drawn  by  hand.  This  kind  of  odometer  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  United  States  in  the  preparation  of  the 
various  State  maps  chiefly  in  use.  In  most  of  the  so-called 
county  maps  ” in  the  northeastern  States  nearly  all  the 
work  has  been  done  by  compass  and  odometer  surveys. 

odometrical  (d-do-met'ri-kal),  a.  [As  odome- 
ter + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  an  odometer,  or  to 
the  measurements  made  by  it. 
odometry  (o-dom'ot-ri),  n.  [As  odometer  + -y3.] 
The  measurement  by  some  mechanical  contri- 
vance of  distances  traveled.  See  odometer. 
Odonata  (o-do-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1792),  for  *Odontata,  < Gr.  odovg  ( odovr -),  = E. 
tooth,  + -afa2.]  An  order  of  insects,  the 
dragon-flies,  corresponding  to  the  family 
Libellulidse  in  a broad  sense,  and  formerly 
placed  in  the  Neuroptera.  See  cut  under 
dragon-fly. 

odontalgia  (o-don-tal'  ji-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bdovra'kyia,  < odov g (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + a?.yog, 
pain.]  Pain  in  the  teeth;  toothache, 
odontalgic  (d-don-tal'jik),  a.  and  n.  [<  odon- 
talgia + -ic.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suf- 
fering from,  toothache. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  the  toothache, 
odontalgy  ( o-don-tal'  ji),  n.  Same  as  odontalgia. 
Odontaspid®  (d-don-tas'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Odontaspididce. 

Odontaspididae(6,/don-tas-pid'i-de),«.pl.  [NL., 
< Odontaspis  ( Odontaspid -)  + -idee.']  A family 
of  anarthrous  sharks,  represented  by  the  genus 
Odontaspis.  The  body  is  fusiform ; the  five  branchial 
apertures  are  mostly  in  front  of  the  pectorals ; there  are  two 
well-developed  dorsal  fins,  and  an  anal  resembling  the  sec- 
ond dorsal ; the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  is  elongate ; and  the 
teeth  are  long  and  nail-shaped.  The  family  has  a few  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  ( Odontaspis  littoralis ) is  common  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  and  is  known  as  sand-shark. 

Odontaspis  (d-don-tas'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
odovg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + acmig,  a shield.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  and  recent  selachians,  typical 
of  the  family  Odontaspididse. 
odontiasis  (o-don-tl'a-sis),  n.  [NL.;  < Gr.  *6 dov- 
rlaoig,  teething,  < odovrtav,  teethe,  < odovg  ( odovr -) 
= E.  tooth.]  The  cutting  of  the  teeth, 
odontic  (o-don'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  odovg  (odovr-),  = 
E.  tooth,  + -ic.]  Dental ; pertaining  to  the  teeth, 
odontoblast  (o-don'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovr 
(odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + flhaordg,  germ.]  A cell 
by  which  dentine  is  developed;  a cell  which 
produces  dentinal  tissue,  the  special  substance 
which  largely  composes  teeth.  They  occur  in  the 
layers  of  well-defined  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  dentinal 
wall  of  a tooth,  constituting  the  so-called  membrana  eboris, 
and  become  converted  into  dentine  by  the  process  of  cal- 
cification. An  odontoblast  differs  from  an  osteoblast  only 
in  the  result  of  its  formative  activity. 


odontoblastic  (o-don-to-blas'tik),  a.  [<  odon- 
toblast + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  odontoblast  or  odontoblasts. 

odontocete  (o-don'to-set),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
odovr  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + Kyrog,  a whale.]  I. 
a.  Toothed,  as  a cetacean;  having  teeth  instead 
of  baleen : opposed  to  mysticete. 

II.  n.  An  odontocete  cetacean. 

Odontoceti  (o-don-to-se'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
odovg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + k yrog,  a whale.]  The 
toothed  whales  or  odontocete  cetaceans,  a sub- 
order of  Cete. 

odontogenic  (o-don-to-jen'ik),  a.  [<  odontogeny 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  teeth. 

odontogeny  (o-don-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovr 
(odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + -ylveia,  < -yevyg,  producing: 
see  -gem.]  The  origin  and  development  of 
teeth ; the  embryology  of  dentition. 

Odontoglossa  (o-don-to-glos'a),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  odovr  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + y'/vinna,  tongue.] 
A group  of  proboscidiferous  gastropods,  with 
the  teeth  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  the  central 
as  well  as  the  lateral  being  fixed  and  transverse. 
It  includes  the  Fasciolariidce  and  Turbinellidce. 
See  cut  under  Fasciolariu. 

Odontogloss®  (o-don-to-glos'e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
SO  called  from  the  serrations  of  the  tongue 
Corresponding  to  those  of  the  beak ; < Gr.  odovr 
(odovr-),  =E.  tooth,  + yAaooa,  tongue.]  The  fla- 


Head  of  Phcrnicopterus  antiquorum.,  one  of  the  Odontoglosssc. 

mingos,  Phcenicopteridte,  considered  as  a group 
of  greater  value  than  a family : equivalent  to 
the  later  term  Amphimorphae  of  Huxley.  Origi- 
nally Odontoglossi.  Nitzsch,  1829.  See  also  cut 
under  flamingo. 

odontoglossal  (o-don-to-glos'al),  a.  [<  Odon- 
toglossa; + -«!.]  Having  serrations  like  teeth 
on  the  tongue ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Odontoglossce,  or  having  their  characters. 

odontoglossate  (o-don-to-glos'at),  a.  [<  Odon- 
toglossa + -atel.']  Same  as  odontoglossal. 

Odontoglossum  (o-don-to-glos'um),  n.  [NL. 
(Humboldt,  Bonpiand,  and  Kunth.  1815),  < Gr. 
odoiir  (odovr-),  = E. 
tooth,  + y/Iooaa, 
tongue.]  An  or- 
namental genus  of 
orchids  of  the  tribe 
Fandece  and  the 
subtribe  OncidiecE, 
known  by  the  free 
and  spreading  se- 
pals, the  lip  not 
spurred  and  free 
from  the  long  un- 
appendaged  col- 
limn.  There  are  about 
100  species,  natives  of 
the  Andes  fromBolivia 
to  Mexico.  They  are 
epiphytes,  producing 
a pseudobulb,  a few 
stiff  fleshy  leaves,  and 
showy  flowers,  often 
white,  reddish,  or  yel- 
low, in  an  ample  pan- 
icle. It  is  an  extremely 
handsome  genus,  now 
commonin  collections. 

0.  Madrense  has  been 
distinguished  as  al- 
mond-scented, 0.  War- 
nerianum  as  violet- 
scented  orchid. 

odontognatbous 

(o-don-tog'  Da- 
ta), a.  [<  Gr. 
odovg  (odovr-),  = E. 
tooth,  + yvadog, 
jaw.]  In  conch. , 
having  the  jaws 
surmounted  by 
well-marked  transverse  ridges : applied  to  the 
restricted  Helicidw. 

odontograph  (o-don'to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovg 
(odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  1.  An 


Odontoglossum  cordatum. 


instrument  invented  by  Willis  for  laying  out 
the  forms  of  the  teeth  of  geared  wheels  or  rack- 
gears. — 2.  A templet  or  guide  used  in  cutting 
gears  in  any  form  of  gear-cutter. 

odontography  (o-don-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovg 
(odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + -ypatpia,  < ypa<j>eiv,  write.] 

^ Description  of  teeth ; descriptive  odontology. 

odontoid  (o-don'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  odov- 
roeidi/g,  like  teeth,  < odovg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + 
eldog,  form.]  I .a.  1.  Tooth-like;  resembling 
a tooth.  Specifically  applied  (a)  to  the  horny  papilla; 
of  the  tongue  of  some  animals,  as  the  cat  tribe ; and  (6), 
in  human  anatomy,  to  the  check-ligaments  of  the  axis, 
which  pass  from  the  odontoid  process  to  the  occipital 
hone  and  limit  the  rotation  of  the  head ; also  to  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  odontoid  process.  — Odontoid 
process,  the  characteristic  tooth  or  peg  of  the  axis  or 
vertebra  dentata.  It  represents,  morphologically,  the 
body  or  centrum  of  the  atlas,  detached  from  its  own  ver- 
tebra and  ankylosed  with  the  next  one.  See  cut  under 
axisi,  3.— Odontoid  vertebra.  Same  as  <ra«i,  3 (a). 

II.  n.  The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  or 
second  cervical  vertebra. 

Odontolcae  (o-don-tol'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  *odontolcus:  see  odontolcous.]  Birds  with 
teeth  implanted  in  grooves;  a subdivision 
of  Aves  represented  by  Hesperornis  and  re- 
lated forms  from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  Amer- 
ica. These  birds  had  saddle-shaped  or  heterocoelous  ver- 
tebrae, and  short  pygostyled  tail,  like  recent  birds,  but 
keelless  sternum  and  rudimentary  wings. 

odontolcate  (o-don-tol'kat),  a.  [As  odontol- 
cous  + -ate L]  Same  as  odontolcons. 

odontolcous  (o-don-tol'kus),  a.  [<  NL.  *odon- 
tolcus,  prop.  *odontholcus,  < Gr.  odovg  (odovr),  = 
E.  tooth,  + oksdg,  a furrow.]  Having  teeth  in 
grooves,  as  a bird ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Odontolcae. 

odontolite  (o-don'to-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovg  (odovr-), 
— E.  tooth,  + Xidog,  stone.]  A fossil  tooth; 
specifically,  a fossil  tooth  or  bone  of  a bright- 
blue  color,  occurring  in  the  Tertiary.  Compare 
bone-turquoise. 

odontological  (o-don-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  odon- 
tolog-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  odon- 
tology. 

odontologist  (o-don-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  odontol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  A specialist  in  odontology ; one 
who  is  versed  in  the  systematic  study  of  the 
teeth. 

odontology  (o-don-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  odovg 
(odovr-),  =E.  tooth,  + -Hoyla,  < ?dyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  dentition ; that  branch 
of  anatomical  science  which  relates  to  the  teeth. 
It  includes  odontography  and  odontogeny. 

odontoloxia  (o-don-to-lok'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
odobg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + ko!-6g,  oblique:  see 
for1.]  Irregularity  or  obliquity  of  the  teeth. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

odontoma  (o-don-to'mii),  n. ; pi.  odontomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  odovg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth, 

+ - oma .]  A small  tumor  composed  of  dentin, 
formed  in  connection  with  a tooth.  The  name  is 
also  applied  more  loosely  to  other  hard  tumors  or  growths 
of  teeth,  as  to  dental  osteomas  or  exostoses  springing  from 
the  cement. 

odontome  (o-don'tom),  n.  [<  NL.  odontoma.] 
Same  as  odontoma. — Coronary  odontome,  an  odon- 
tome involving  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

odontomous  (o-don'to-mus),  a.  [<  odontoma  + 
-ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
odontoma ; affected  with  an  odontoma. 

Odontomyia  (o-don-to-mi'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mei- 
gen,  1803),  < Gr.  odovg  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + pvia, 
a fly.]  A genus  of  flies  of  the  family  Stratiomy- 
idee,  of  wide-spread  distribution,  having  many 
European  and  North  and  South  American  spe- 
cies. The  larvee  live  in  damp  earth  and  rotting  leaves. 
The  flies  are  of  medium  and  rather  small  size,  not  hairy, 
usually  blackish  with  yellow  or  green  markings.  The  ab- 
domen is  five-jointed  ; the  discoidal  cell  sends  three  veins 
to  the  wing-border ; the  scutellum  has  two  thorns ; the 
antenna  are  moderately  long,  with  the  first  two  joints 
of  equal  length,  or  the  first  twice  as  long  as  the  second ; 
the  third  joint  is  lengthened,  four-jointed,  with  a two- 
jointed  bristle ; and  the  eyes  are  naked  or  hairy,  in  the 
male  joining,  and  with  the  lower  facets  much  smaller  than 
the  upper  ones. 

Odontophora  (o-don-tof 'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
of  odontophorus : see  odohtqphorous.]  A prime 
division  of  Mollusca,  including  all  those  mol- 
lusks  which  have  an  odontophore  or  tooth-bear- 
ing lingual  ribbon:  opposed  to  Acephala,  in 
which  this  organ  is  wanting.  It  includes  the  classes 
Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  and  Pteropoda,  as  well  as  the 
tooth-shells  and  chitons.  Echinoglossa  is  a synonym.  See 
Mollusca,  and  cuts  under  Gasteropoda,  pteropod,  Tetra- 
branchiata,  and  tooth-shell. 

odontophoral  (o-don-tof'o-ral),  a.  [<  odonto- 
phore + -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  odon- 

tophore of  a mollusk:  as,  the  odontophoral  ap- 
paratus.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Odontophora,  or 
having  their  characters ; odontophoran. 


odontophoran 

odontophoran  (5-don-tof'o-ran),  a.  and  ».  [< 
odontophore  + -an.']  I.  a.  Oi  or  pertaining  to 
the  Odontophora. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Odontophora , as  a 
gastropod,  pteropod,  or  cephalopod. 

odontophore  (o-don'to-for),  n.  [<  NL.  odon~ 
tophorus : see  odontophorous.']  The  whole  radii  - 
lar  apparatus,  buccal  mass,  lingual  ribbon,  or 
‘‘tongue”  of  certain  mollusks.  It  consists  of  the 
odontophoral  cartilages  as  a framework  or  skeleton,  and  of 
a subradular  membrane  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the 
oral  cavity  and  secreting  the  chitinous  cuticular  radula 
or  rasping  surface  beset  with  teeth,  and  moved  by  extrin- 
sic and  intrinsic  muscles.  (SeeradwZa.)  It  is  the  most  gen- 
eral or  comprehensive  name  of  the  parts  otherwise  known 
as  the  rasp,  radula , tongue , lingual  ribbon,  and  buccal 
mass;  but  radula  is  especially  the  chitinous  band  of  teeth 
or  rasp  borne  upon  the  odontophore. 

Odontophorinas  (o-don-tof-o-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Odontophora  + -incs.]  A subfamily  of  Tetra- 
onidce;  the  American  partridges  or  quails.  It 
includes  all  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  America  which  are 
of  small  size,  with  naked  tarsi  and  nasai  fossse,  and  fully 


One  of  the  Odontophorinu  or  American  Partridges  (Dendrortyx 
tnacrurus ). 


feathered  head,  and  which  have  or  are  accredited  with  a 
tooth  near  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  genera 
Ortyx  (or  Colinus),  Lophortyx,  Oreortyx,  Eupsychortyx,  Den- 
drartyx.  Callipepla,  Cyrtonyx,  and  others  belong  here.  The 
group  is  commonly  called  Ortygince.  See  also  cuts  under 
Callipepla , Cyrtonyx,  helmet-quail,  Oreortyx,  and  quail. 
odontophorine  (o-don-tof'o-rin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Odontophorijim. 
odontophorous  (o-don-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
odontophorus,  < Gr.  Move  (odovr-),  = E.  tooth,  + 
-ejiopoe,  < ipepeiv  = E.  heart.]  Bearing  or  having 
teeth  in  general ; specifically,  having  an  odon- 
tophore, as  a mollusk ; odontophoran. 
Odontophorus  (o-don-tof'o-rus),  n.  [NL. : see 
odontophorous.]  In  ornith.',  the  typical  genus  of 
Odontophorince. 

Odontopteris  (o-don-top'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
odovg  ( odovr -),  = E.  tooth,  "+  nrepig,  fern.]  _ A 
group  of  fossil  ferns  described  by  Brongniart 
(1822)  and  established  as  a genus  by  Stern- 
berg in  1825,  differing  from  Neuropteris  chiefly 
by  its  broadly  attached  pinnules  and  more  fla- 
bellate  nervation,  the  midrib  being  absent  or 
less  distinct.  Both  Odontopteris  and  Neuropteris 
have  fronds  sometimes  of  very  great  size.  Species  re- 
ferred to  Odontopteris  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
higher  Paleozoic  coal-measures  and  in  the  Permian  of 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  many  localities  in  the 
United  States. 

Odontorhynchi  (o-don-to-ring'kl),  n.pl.  [NL., 

pi.  of  odontorhynchus : see  odontorhynchous.]  In 
Merrem’s  system  of  classification,  a group  of 
birds,  equivalent  to  the  Lamellirostres  or  Anseres 
of  other  authors ; the  swans,  ducks,  and  geese, 
together  with  the  flamingos, 
odontorhynchous  (o-don-to-ring'kus),  a.  [< 
NL.  odontorhynchus,  < Gr.  Move  (odovr-),  = E. 
tooth,  + f>i iyx°e,  a snout,  muzzle.]  Having 
tooth-like  serrations  in  the  bill,  as  a duck ; serri- 
rostrate. 

Odontormse  (d-don-tdr'me),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Odontotormce.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

Odontornithes  (o-don-tor'ni-thez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  odovg  ( odovr -),  = E.  tooth,  + 6 pvie  ( opvid -), 
a bird.]  Birds  with  teeth;  a group  of  Aves 
having  true  teeth  implanted  in  separata  sock- 
ets or  in  a continuous  groove.  All  the  recognized 
Odontornithes  are  of  Mesozoic  age,  but  such  birds  doubt- 
less continued  into  the  Csenozoic  period.  The  Archaeop- 
teryx was  Jurassic ; the  other  leading  genera,  Ichthyornis 
and  Hesperornis,  were  Cretaceous.  The  latter  two  form 
types  of  two  subdivisions  of  birds,  Odontotormse  and  Odon- 
tolcse.  the  first-named  typifying  a third  division  caUed 
Saururx.  See  Archaeopteryx  and  Ichthyornis. 

odontornithic  (o-don-t6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  Odon- 
tornith-es  + -ic.]"  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Odon- 
tornithes; being  a toothed  bird, 
odontostomatous  (o-don-to-stom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Move  (6(5orr-),=E.  tooth, + or6fia(T-),  mouth.] 
Having  jaws  which  bite  like  teeth ; mandibu- 
late,  as  an  insect:  opposed  to  siphonostomatous. 
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odontostomous  (o-don-tos'to-mus),  a.  Same 
as  odontostomatous. 

odontotherapia  (o-don//to-ther-a-pi'a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ooove  (odovr-),  — E.  tooth,  + 6epa%eia, 
medical  treatment.]  The  treatment  or  care  of 
the  teeth;  dental  therapeutics. 

Odontotormse  (o-don-to-tor'me),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oSove  (odovr-),  - E.  tooth,  + rop/uoe,  socket.] 
Birds  with  teeth  implanted  in  separate  sockets; 
a group  of  Aves  represented  by  Ich  thyornis  and 
related  genera  from  the  Cretaceous  of  North 
America.  They  remarkably  combine  the  carinate  ster- 
num, developed  wings,  and  pygostyled  tail  of  modern  birds 
with  socketed  teeth  and  fish-like  vertebrae  having  bicon- 
cave or  amphiccelous  centra.  Originally  Odontormse.  See 
cut  under  Ichthyornis. 

odontotormic  (o-don-to-t6r'mik),  a.  [<  NL. 
Odontotormce  + -ic.)  Having  socketed  teeth, 
as  a bird;  pertaining  to  the  Odontotormce,  or 
having  their  characters. 

odontrypy (o-don 'tri-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  odov e (odovr-), 
= E.  tooth,  + rpvirav,  perforate.]  The  operation 
of  perforating  a tooth  so  as  to  draw  off  puru- 
lent matter  confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  pulp, 
odor,  odour  (o'dor),  n.  [<  ME.  odor,  odour,  < 
OP.  odor,  odour,  "odeur,  P.  odeur  = Pg.  odor  = 
It.  odore,  < L.  odor,  OL.  oclos,  L.  also  olor  (>  Sp. 
olor=  OP.  olor,  olour,  etc.),  smell,  scent,  odor, 

< olere,  smell  (see  olid) ; akin  to  Gr.  bdpf/,  bapij, 
smell,  < 6C,uv,  perf.  ddtoda,  smell.]  1.  Scent; 
fragrance;  smell,  whether  pleasant  or  offen- 
sive : when  used  without  a qualifying  adjunct, 
the  word  usually  denotes  an  agreeable  smell. 

At  the  Foot  of  that  Mount  is  a fayr  Welle  and  a gret, 
that  hathe  odour  and  savour  of  alle  Spices;  and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  he  chaungethe  his  odour  and  his  savour 
dyversely.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  let). 

0,  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odour.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  I.  7. 
The  maid  was  at  the  door  with  the  lamp,  and  there  came 
in  with  her.  . . an  odour  of  paraffine  — that  all-pervading, 
unescapable  odour  which  is  now  so  familiar  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  vi. 

2.  Figuratively,  repute;  reputation;  esteem: 
as,  to  be  in  bad  odor  with  one’s  acquaintances. 
I had  thought  the  odour,  sir,  of  your  good  name 
Had  been  more  precious  to  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  iv.  1. 
The  personage  is  such  ill  odour  here 
Because  of  the  reports. 

Browning , King  and  Book,  II.  48. 
Odor  Of  sanctity,  reputation  for  holiness. 

He  long  lived  the  pride  Of  that  country  side. 

And  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  died ; 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint  His  merits  to  paint, 
The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a Saint. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  213. 
=Syn.  Scent,  Perfume,  etc.  See  smell,  n. 

odorablet  (o'dor-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  odorable  = Sp. 
odorahle , < LLi  ' oc/orabilis,  perceptible  by  smell, 

< L.  odorare,  smell : see  odorate.]  Capable  of 
being  smelled;  perceptible  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  ii.  1. 

odoramentf  (o'dor-a-ment),  n.  [=  OP.  odore- 
ment,  < L.  odoramentum,' a perfume,  spice,  < odo- 
rare, perfume:  see  odorate.]  A perfume;  a 
strong  scent. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers, 
balm,  rose-cakes,  vinegar,  &c.,  do  much  to  recreate  the 
brains  and  spirits.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  412. 

odorantt  (o'dor-ant),  a.  [=  P.  odorant  = It. 
odorante,  < L ."odoran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  odorare,  per- 
fume: see  odorate.]  Odorous;  fragrant;  sweet- 
scented. 

The  thrid  day  next  my  sone  went  doune 
To  erthe,  whiche  was  disposed  plentuously 
Of  aungels  bright  and  hevenly  soune, 

With  odoraunt  odoure  ful  copiously. 

MS.  Bodl.  423,  f.  204.  (Halliwell.) 

odoratet  (o'dor-at),  a.  [<  L.  odoratus,  pp.  of 
odorare  (>  It.  odorare  = F.  odorer),  give  a smell 
or  fragrance  to,  perfume,  deponent  odorari, 
smell  at,  examine  by  smelling,  < odor,  smell: 
see  odor,  n.]  Scented;  having  a strong  scent ; 
fetid  or  fragrant. 

Eke  adorate 

To  make  hem,  kepe  hem  long  in  leves  drie 
Of  roses,  hem  thai  wol  adorifle. 

Palladium , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  110. 
Some  oriental  kind  of  ligustrum,  . . . producing  a sweet 
and  odorate  bush  of  flowers.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  i. 

odoratingt  (o'dor-a-ting),  a.  Diffusing  odor  or 
scent;  fragrant. 

odorator  (o'dor-a-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  odorare , 
smell:  see  odorate .]  An  atomizer  used  for  dif- 
fusing odoriferous  liquid  extracts  or  perfumes, 
odored,  odoured  (o'dord),  a.  [<  odor , odour , 
+ -ed2.]  Perfumed. 

And  silken  courteins  over  her  display, 

And  odourd  sheetes,  and  Arras  coverlets. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  304. 
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odoriferant  (o-do-rif'e-rant),  a.  [As  odorifer- 
ous + -ant.]  Odoriferous, 
idoriferous  ( o-do-rif 'e-rus),  a.  [=OF.  odorifere 
= Sp.  odorifero  = Pg.  It.  odorifero,  < L.  odorifer, 
bringing  or  spreading  odors,  < odor,  odor,  + 
ferre  = E.  heart.]  i . Giving  odor  or  scent, 
usually  a sweet  scent;  diffusing  fragrance; 
fragrant;  perfumed:  as,  odoriferous  spices; 
odoriferous  flowers. 

O amiable  lovely  death ! 

Thou  odoriferous  stench  ! Sound  rottenness ! 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4.  26. 
Some  flowers  . . . which  are  highly  odoriferous  depend 
solely  on  this  quality  for  their  fertilisation. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  374. 

2.  Bearing  scent  or  perfume : as,  odoriferous 
gales — Odoriferous  glands.  See  gland. 
odoriferously  (o-do-rif'e-rus-li),  adv.  With  fra- 
grance; fragrantly. 

odoriferousness  (o-do-rif 'e-rus-nes),  ».  The 
property  of  being  odoriferous ; fragrance ; 
sweetness  of  scent. 

odorless,  odourless  (d'dor-les),  a.  [<  odor  + 
-less.]  Devoid  of  odor  or  fragrance. 

The  gas  ...  is  tasteless,  but  not  odorless. 

Poe,  Hans  Pfaal,  i.  8. 
odoroscope,  n.  See  odorscope. 
odorous  (o'dpr-us),  a.  [=  OP.  odoreux  = It. 
odoroso,  < L.  as  if  *odorosus,  for  odorus,  emit- 
ting a scent  or  odor,  < odor,  odor:  see  odar.] 
Having  or  emitting  an  odor;  sweet  of  scent; 
fragrant : as,  odorous  substances. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  doe  give  most  odorous  smell. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  lxiv. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  248. 
With  their  melancholy  sound 
The  odorous  spruce  woods  met  around 
Those  wayfarers. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  111. 
= Syn.  Balmy,  aromatic,  perfumed,  sweet-scented,  odorif- 
erous. 

odorously  (o'dor-us-li),  adv.  In  an  odorous 
manner;  fragrantly. 

odorousness  (o'dor-ns-nes),  n.  The  property 
of  being  odorous,  or  of  exciting  the  sensation 
of  smell. 

odorscope,  odoroscope  (o'dor-skop,  -o-skop), 
n.  [Irreg.  < L.  odor , odor,  + Gr.  cuoneiv,  view.] 
An  apparatus  for  testing  effluvia  or  odors,  de- 
vised by  Edison.  It  consists  of  a carbon  button  placed 
between  two  electrodes  of  a circuit  containing  a battery 
and  galvanoscope.  The  part  of  the  circuit  containing  the 
button  is  placed  in  a closed  vessel,  and  subjected  to  the 
effluvia  of  the  substance  the  odor  of  which  is  to  be  tested. 
The  action  of  the  substance  on  the  carbon  produces  a 
change  of  electrical  resistance,  and  hence  a change  in  the 
indications  of  the  galvanoscope. 

odour,  odoured,  etc.  See  odor,  etc. 
ods-bobst  (odz'bobz/),  interj.  A corruption  of 
Gods  body,  expressive  of  surprise,  bewilder- 
ment, and  the  like:  a minced  oath. 

Hark  you,  hark  you ; 

'Ods-bobs,  you  are  angry,  lady. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 

ods-bodikinst,  ods-bodkinst  (odz'bod'i-kinz, 
-hod'kinz),  interj.  A corruption  of  Gods  body- 
kin,  for  Gods  body ; a minced  oath. 

“ Ods-bodikins /”  exclaimed  Titus,  “a  noble  reward!” 

W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rook  wood,  i.  9.  ( Latham .) 
“ Odzbodkins  ! You  won’t  spoil  our  sport ! ” cried  her  hus- 
band. “Your  crotchets  are  always  coming  in  like  a fox 
into  a hen-roost  1 ” S.  Judd , Margaret,  L 6. 

ods-bodyt,  odsbudt  (odz'bod'i,  -bud'),  interj. 
Corruptions  of  Gods  body : a minced  oath. 

Odsbud  ! I would  wish  my  son  were  an  ^Egyptian  mum- 
my for  thy  sake.  Congreve , Love  for  Love,  ii.  5. 

ods-fish  (odz'fish'),  interj.  A corruption  of 
*Gods-flesh:  a minced  oath  expressive  of  won- 
der or  surprise. 

"Ods-fish!"  said  the  king,  “the  light  begins  to  break  in 
on  me.  Scott. 

ods-heartt  (odz'hart'),  interj.  A corruption  of 
Gods  heart:  a minced  oath. 

Odsheart ! If  he  should  come  just  now,  when  I am  an- 
gry, I’d  tell  hhn.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iii-  7. 

ods-lifet  (odz'lif '),  interj.  A corruption  of  Gods 
life : a minced  oath. 

Odd’s  life,  do  you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play,  that 
you  would  raise  money  of  m e on  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 

' Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

odsot  (od'so'),  interj.  A further  corruption  of 
odzooks:  a minced  oath. 

Odso—  . . . think,  think,  sir ! B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  ii.  3. 
Odso ! I must  take  care  of  my  reputation. 

Sheridan  (j\  The  Camp,  L 2. 

ods-pitikinst  (odz'pit'i-kinz),  interj.  A corrupt 
form  of  God’s  pitikin,  for  Gods  pity;  a minced 
oath. 
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'Ods-pitWcins ! can  it  be  six  miles  yet  1 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  293. 
Odyl,  odyle  (o'dil  or  od'il),  n.  (<  od3  + -yl.] 
Same  as  od3. 

odylic  (o-dil'ik),  a.  / [<  odyl  + -sc.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  supposed  peauliar  force  called 
od  or  odyl.  See  od3. 
odylisation,  n.  See  odylization. 
odylism  (o'di-lizm  or  od'i-lizm),  n.  [<  odyl  + 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  of  odic  or  odylic  force. 
See  od3. 

odylization  (o'di-  or  od^i-li-za'shon),  n.  [< 
odyl  + -ize  + -ation.]  The  supposed  process 
of  conveying  animal  magnetism  (odylic  force) 
from  one  person  to  another.  Also  spelled  ody- 
lisation. 

Odynerus  (od-i-ne'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  so  called  in  ref.  to  the  sting;  < Gr.  bdvvr/pog, 
painful,  < bSiivy,  pain.]  A genus  of  wasps  of 
the  family  Vespidce  or  the  restricted  family  Eu- 
menidie;  the  burrowing  wasps,  which  dig  holes 
for  their  nests  in  walls  or  in  the  ground,  or  use 
tho  burrows  of  other  insects.  The  abdomen  is 
sessile  or  nearly  so,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  six-jointed, 
and  the  labial  palpi  are  four-jointed  and  simple.  They  are 
rather  small  wasps,  usually  with  yellow  bands  and  spots. 
The  genus  is  a large  and  wide-spread  one,  having  over  loo 
North  American  species,  and  nearly  as  many  European. 
They  provision  their  cells  with  a variety  of  other  insects, 
preferably  the  lxirvxe  of  small  lepidopters.  The  genus  has 
been  divided  into  several  subgenera.  O.  parietum  is 
known  as  the  wall-wasp.  See  cut  under  palter -wasp. 

odynphagia  (od-in-fa'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  obbvy, 
pain,  + -fayla,  < ipayeiv,  eat.]  In  pathol.,  pain- 
ful swallowing. 

Odyssey  (od'i-si),  n.  [=  P.  Odyssee  = Sp.  Odi- 
sea  = Pg.  Odyssea  = It.  Odissea,  < L.  Odyssea, 

< Gr.  'QSbcaeta  (sc.  nolyaiy,  poem),  the  Odyssey, 
a poem  about  Odysseus,  fern,  of  ’OSvoceiog,  of 
Odysseus,  < ’Obmaeby,  Odysseus,  L.  Ulysses,  Ulix- 
es.]  An  epic  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  in 
which  are  celebrated  the  adventures  of  Odys- 
seus (Ulysses)  during  ten  years  of  wandering, 
spent  in  repeated  endeavors  to  return  to  Ithaca, 
his  native  island,  after  the  close  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Some  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
acknowledged  the  Homeric  origin  of  the  Iliad,  attribute 
the  Odyssey  to  a different  author.  The  Odyssey  is  the 
only  complete  surviving  example  of  a whole  class  of  epics, 
called  Nostoi,  describing  the  return  voyages  of  various 
Greek  heroes  from  Troy.  See  Iliad. 

odz-bodkinst,  inter j.  See  ods-bodikins. 
odzookst  (od'zoks'),  n.  See  zoolcs. 
oe1.  Another  spelling  of  01,  as  the  name  of  the 
letter,  especially  in  the  plural  ocs. 
oe2  (6),  n.  [Also  oye;  < Gael,  oylia,  a grandchild. 
Cf.  O’.]  A grandchild,  [Scotch.] 
oe3.  1.  A digraph,  written  also  as  a ligature, 
cb,  occurring  in  Latin  words,  or  words  Latinized 
from  Greek  having  oi,  as  in  Latin  amcenus,  pleas- 
ant, (ecus  from  Greek  oikoc,  a house.  In  words 
thoroughly  Anglicized  the  oe,  ce,  is  preferably 
represented  by  e. — 2.  Amodified  vowel  (written 
either  oe,  ce,  or  o),  a mutation  or  umlaut  of  o pro- 
duced by  a following  i or  e,  occurring  in  Ger- 
man or  Scandinavian  words,  as  in  Goethe,  Gland, 
etc. — 3.  A similar  vowel  in  French  words,  as  in 
oeillade,  coup  d’ceil,  etc. 

O.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  English. 
CEcanthus(e-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Serville,1831), 

< Gr.  o'meiv,  inhabit,  + avOor,  flower.]  A nota- 
ble genus  of  the  orthopterous  family  Gryllidai, 
having  slender  fore  tibiaa  and  hind  femora;  the 
tree-crickets.  They  are  mostly  tropical,  and  oviposit 
above  ground,  usually  on  plants.  The  snowy  tree-cricket, 
(E.  niueus,  common  in  the  United  States,  is  of  some  eco- 
nomic interest,  for  the  females  often  seriously  injure  the 
raspberry  and  grape  by  puncturing  the  stems  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  males  stridulate  loudly.  See  cut  under 
tree-cricket. 

oecist  (e'sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  oiuaTyg,  a colonizer,  a 
founder  of  a city,  < o’ud&iv,  found  as  a colony, 

< oIkoq,  a house.]  In  anc.  Gr.  hist.,  the  leader 
of  a body  of  colonists  and  founder  of  the  colony. 
Also  (deist. 

At  Perinthus,  Herakles  was  revered  as  osldst  or  founder. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  232. 

OBCium  (e'si-um),  n. ; pi.  cecia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ohdov,  a house,  < ok  of,  a house.']  In  zodl.,  the 
household  common  to  the  several  individuals 
of  an  aggregate  or  colonial  organism;  a zooe- 
cium.  See  syncytium  and  zocecium. 
cecoid  (e'koid),  n.  [<  Gr.  okoj,  a house,  + elSoy, 
form.]  Briicke’s  name  for  the  colorless  stroma 
of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Also  written  oikoid 
*and  oikoid. 

(Ecological  (e-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  mcolog-y  + 
+-ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oeeology. 
cecology,  ecology  (e-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  oirac,  a 
house,  family,  + -A oyia,  < Ab/eiv,  speak:  see 
- ology .]  In  biol.,  the  science  of  the  rela- 
305 
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tions  of  the  organism  to  environing  condi- 
tions, organic  and  inorganic.  First  used 
(Ernst  Haeckel,  1866)  from  an  evolutionary 
point  of  view.  Also  used  of  the  study  of  adaptations 
without  special  reference  to  their  origin,  and  even  of  the 
adjustment  of  individuals  to  their  conditions,  as  in  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Now  commonly  written  ecology. 

ceconome,  n.  See  econome. 

oeconomict,  ceconomicalt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 

of  economic,  etc. 

oeconomus  (e-kon'o-mus),  n. ; pi.  ceconomi  (-mi). 
[<  Gr.  ohiovoyo;,  a manager,  administrator,  < 
okof,  a house,  family,  + veyuv,  deal  out,  distrib- 
ute, manage : see  econome.']  Same  as  econome. 

Any  clerk  may  be  the  oeconomus  or  steward  of  a church, 
and  dispense  her  revenue. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  242. 

cecumenic,  oecumenical,  etc.  See  ecumenic , etc. 
oedema,  n.  See  edema. 

(Edematous,  cedematose,  a.  See  edematous. 
CEdemera  (e-de-me'rii),  n.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1795), 
( Gr.  oideiv,  swell,  + yypbq,  the  thigh.]  The 
typical  genus  of  stenelytrous  beetles  of  the 
family  (Edemeridce.  <E.  ccerulea  is  common  in 
Europe,  and  most  of  the  others  inhabit  the 
same  continent ; a few  are  found  in  temperate 
Asia. 

(Edemeridse  (e-de-mer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < (Ede- 
mera  + -idas.]  A family  of  Coleoptera  erected 
by  Stephens  in  1829,  typified  by  the  genus  CEde- 
mera, and  composed  of  elongate  insects  whieh 
have  slender  form,  with  delicate  legs  and  an- 
tennas, and  in  the  main  resemble  longicoms. 
They  are  found  usually  on  flowers,  but  some  occasionally 
upon  dead  wood  in  which  they  have  bx-ed.  In  repose  they 
assume  the  longicorn  attitude.  The  larvse  are  aU  lignivo- 
rous,  and  feed  only  on  decaying  wood. 

(Edemia  (e-de'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  because 
the  beak  appears  swollen  at  the  base;  < Gr. 
olSypa,  a swelling:  see  edema.]  A genus  of 
Anatidw,  subfamily  FuligUlince : so  called  from 
the  swelling  or  gibbosity  of  the  beak;  the  sco- 
ters, surf-ducks,  or  sea-coots.  They  are  black  or 
blackish  in  color,  relieved  or  not  with  white  on  the  head 


or  wings,  and  with  gaily  party-colored  bills.  CE.  nigra  is 
the  black  scoter  of  Europe,  to  which  <E.  americana  corre- 
sponds. CE.  (Mrtanetta  f vsc.a  is  1 he  white- winged  scoter  or 
sea-coot.  CE.  ( Pelionetta ) perspicillala,  with  white  patches 
on  the  head,  is  the  surf-duck.  Also  Oidemia.  See  cuts  at 
scoter  and  Pelionetta. 

(Edicnemidae  (e-dik-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
( Edicnemus  + -idm.]  The  thick-knees  or  stone- 
plovers  as  a family  of  charadriomorphic  birds. 

OSdicnemine  (e-dik-ne'min),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  (Edicnemidae. 

(Edicnemus  (e-dik-ne'mu«),?t.  [NL.,< Gr. oideiv, 
swell,  + Kvij/jy,  the  leg  or  knee:  see  cnemis. ] 


Thick-knee  ((Edicnemus  crepitans ). 


The  typical  genus  of  (Edicnemidce ; the  thick- 
knees  or  stone-plovers.  They  are  related  in  some 
respects  to  the  bustards.  CE.  crepitans  is  the  best-known 
species,  called  in  Great  Britain  stone-curlew , and  whistling 
or  Norfolk  plover.  Fedoa  is  a synonym. 


(Enanthe 

(Edipoda  (e-dip'o-da),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1825), 

< Gr.  Oidtnovy,  lit.  ‘ swell-foot,’  < oideiv,  swell,  + 
wore  (trod-)  = E.  foot.]  A genus  of  true  locusts 
or  short-horned  grasshoppers  of  the  family 
Acridiidee,  typical  of  the  subfamily  (Edipodinse . 
It  is  a large  and  wide-spread  genus;  characterized  by  the 
large  head,  prominent  eyes,  colored  hind  wings,  and  spot- 
ted or  banded  tegmina  and  hind  femora.  Between  16  and 
20  species  inhabit  the  United  States,  as  CB.  phoenicoptera, 
the  coral-winged  locust  of  eastern  North  America. 

(Edipodinse  (e-dip-o-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
( Edipoda  + -ihse.]  A subfamily  of  Acridiidee, 
represented  by  (Edipoda  and  many  other  gen- 
era, having  the  head  rounded  at  the  junction 
of  the  vertex  and  the  front,  and  the  last  spine 
of  the  outer  row  on  the  hind  tibia)  wanting. 
It  is  a large  group,  of  wide  geographical  distri- 
bution. 

CEdogoniaeeae  (e-do-go-ni-a/te-e),  n .pi.  [NL., 

< ( Edogonium  + -accee.]  A small  family  of 
confervoid  alga),  containing  1 he  genera  (Edo- 
gonium, Bulbochseta,  and  (Edocladium.  Non- 
sexual  l'eproduction  is  by  means  of  zoospores ; sexual, 
by  highly  differentiated  male  and  female  elements. 

(Edogonieis  (e'do-go-ni'c-o),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(Edogonium  + -ese.]  Same  as  ( Edogoniacese . 
(Edogonium  (e-do-go'ni-utr,),  n.  [NL.  (Link, 
1820),  < Gr.  c ISdv,  swell,  + yovoc,  seed.]  A 
genus  of  confervoid  algae,  typical  of  the  family 
(Edogoniacese,  with  small  but  rather  long  un- 
branched filaments  of  a dark-green  color  and 
characterized  by  peculiar  striae  near  the  end  of 
some  of  the  cells.  They  form  green  masses  which 
^fringe  the  stones,  sticks,  and  other  objects  in  the  water. 

ceil-de-bceuf  (ely'de-bef'),  n.  [F.,  ox-eye:  ceil, 
OF.  oeil,  < L.  oculus,  eye ; de,  < L.  cle , of ; hceuf,  < 
L.  bos  ( bov -),  ox : seo  beef.]  In  arch.,  a round  ox- 
oval  opening  as  in  the  frieze  or  roof  of  a build- 
ing for  admitting  light;  a bull’s-eye. 
oeil-de-perdrix  (ely'de-per-dre'),  n.  [F.,  par- 
tridge-eye : ceil,  < L.  oculus,  eye ; de,  < L.  de,  of ; 
perdrix,  < L.  perdix,  a partridge : sec  partridge.] 
A small  rounded  figure  in  a pattern  in  many 
kinds  of  material,  as  in  damask-linen  and  the 
grounds  of  some  kinds  of  laces;  a dot. 
(Eilladet,  ceiliadet  (F.  pron.  e-lyad'),»-  [Also 
eliad,  eyliad,  ceiliad,  aliad,  iliad;  F.  ceillade,  < 
ceil,  eye,  < L.  oculus,  eye:  see  ocular.]  A glance; 
an  ogle. 

She  gave  strange  oeillades , and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  26. 

Amorous  glaunces,  . . . smirking  ceyliades. 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out. 
oeill&re  (6-lyar'),  n.  [F.,  < ceil,  eye:  see  ceil- 
lade.] The  opening  in  the  vizor  or  beaver  of  a 
helmet,  or  that  left  between  the  coif  and  the 
frontal  of  a tilting-helmet,  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  see.  See  cut  under  armet. 

OBillet  (e-tya'),  n.  See  oilet,  eyelet. 
cekist  (e'Mst),  n.  Same  as  oecist. 
cekoid  (e'koid),  n.  See  oscoid. 
oeleoblast  (e'le-o-blast),  n.  A certain  bud  or 
outgrowth  observed  in  the  embryos  of  some 
compound  ascidians.  See  cuts  under  cyatho- 
zodid  and  salpa. 

celett  (e'let),  n.  See  oilet,  eyelet. 

(Enanthe  (e-nan'the),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cenantlie, 

< Gr.  oivavOy,  a plant  with  blossoms  like  the  vine, 
prop,  the  vine,  < oivog,  wine,  + avBoq,  flower.] 
1 . A genus  of  smooth  herbs  of  the  family  Men- 
thacese,  tribe  Ammincse,  and  subtribe  Seselinse, 
characterized  by  the  compound  umbel  and 
absence  of  a carpophore.  There  are  about  30  spe- 
cies,  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  South  Africa, 


i.  Branch  with  Leaves  of  (Enanthe  crocata.  2.  The  umbel. 
a,  a flower;  b,  the  fruit. 


(Enanthe 

especially  in  or  near  water.  They  bear  pinnate  or  pin- 
nately  dissected  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  often  with  the 
outer  petals  enlarged  and  with  numerous  bracts  and 
bractlets.  The  root  of  (E.  crocata  of  western  Europe  is  an 
acrid  narcotic  poison,  dangerous  on  account  of  some  re- 
semblance of  the  plant  to  the  parsnip : called  hemlock- 
dropwort,  water-hemlock , or  water-dropwort.  (E.  aquatica 
of  temperate  Europe,  etc.,  is  less  poisonous,  and  its  seeds 
have  been  considerably  used  in  Europe  as  a remedy  for 
pulmonary  and  other  diseases:  called  fine-leafed  water- 
hemlock,  also  horse  bane.  (E.  fistulosa,  common  in  tem- 
perate Europe,  is  the  true  water-dropwort.  There  are 
also  species  which  have  edible  tubers,  and  CE.  stoloni/era, 
of  India,  China,  etc.,  serves  as  a spinach. 

2.  In  ornith (a)  [Z.  c.]  An  old  name  of  the 
stoneehat,  Saxicola  osnanthc,  and  now  its  techni- 
cal specific  designation,  (b)  Same  as  Saxicola. 
Vieillot,  1816. 

(Enantheas  (e-nan'the-e),  ji.pl.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1865),  < '(Enantlie  + -ece.]  A sub- 
tribe of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Menthacese  and  the  tribe  Seselinse,  typified  by 
the  genus  (Enanthe , and  characterized  by  oil- 
tubes  solitary  in  their  channels,  and  thick 
lateral  ridges  forming  an  entire  wingless  mar- 
gin to  the  fruit.  It  included  12  genera  and 
over  50  species,  especially  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  Africa.  [Obsolete.] 
oenanthic  (e-nan'thik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bivdvBy,  bud 
of  the  vine,  + -ic.]  Having  or  imparting  the 
odor  of  wine. — (Enanthic  acldt,  an  acid  obtained  from 
oenanthic  ether,  later  shown  to  be  a mixture  of  capric 
, and  caprylic  acids. — (Enanthic  ether,  an  oily  liquid 
which  has  an  odor  of  quinces,  and  a mixture  of  which 
with  alcohol  forms  the  quince  essence.  It  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  which  give  to  wine  its  characteristic  odor. 
Chiefly  a mixture  of  the  esters  of  capric  and  caprylic  acids, 
cenanthin  (e-nan'thin),  n.  [<  oenanthic  + -in2.] 
A resinous  substance  having  poisonous  quali- 
ties, found  in  hemlock-dropwort,  (Enanthe  fis- 
tulosa. 

cenanthol  (e-nan'thol),  «.  [<  cenantliic  -f  -oh] 

A colorless,  limpid,  aromatic  liquid  (C7H140) 
produced  in  the  distillation  of  castor-oil. 
It  rapidly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  becomes  cenanthylic 
acid.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  an  isomeric 
compound  called  metoenanthol. 

oenanthyl  (e-nan'thil),  n.  [<  cenantliic  + -yZ.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  (C7H130)  of  oenan- 
thylic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

CBnanthylic  (e-nan-thil'ik),  a.  [<  oenanthyl  + 
-ic.]  An  epithet  used  only  in  the  following 
phrase — (Enanthylic  acid,  C7H  440g,  a volatile  oily 
acid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  obtained  from  cas- 
tor-oil when  it  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid. 

CEnocarpus  (e-no-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Martius, 
1833),  < Gr.  olvoc,  wine,  + uapirig,  fruit.]  A ge- 
nus of  palms  of  the  tribe  Arecece  and  the  subtribe 
Oncospermece,  known  by  the  small  acute  valvate 
sepals,  parietal  ovule,  and  elongated  drooping 
branches  of  the  tail-like  leafless  spadix.  There 
are  about  8 species,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  bear 
small  flowers  from  two  woody  spathes,  pinnately  divided 
terminal  leaves  with  an  inflated  sheath,  and  a black  or 
purple,  usually  ovoid,  fruit.  Various  species  yield  a useful 
oil  and  fruit.  See  bacaba-palm. 

oenochoe,  n.  See  oinoclioe. 
eenological  (e-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  cenolog-y  + 
-ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  or  study 
of  wines  and  their  qualities, 
cenology  (e-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  olvo c,  wine,  + 
-h> yla,  < Mysiv,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  Gr.  oivo- 
fa>yeiv,  speak  of  wine.]  The  study  or  science  of 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  varieties  of  wine ; the 
science  of  wines. 

oenomancy  (e'no-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ gavreia,  divination.]  A mode  of  divination 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  the  color, 
sound,  and  other  peculiarities  of  wine  when 
poured  out  in  libations. 

oenomania  (e-no-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  olvoq, 
wine,  + yavia,  madness!"  Cf.  Gr.  oivopavfie,  mad 
for  .vine.]  1.  An  insatiable  desire  for  wine 
or  other  intoxicating  liquors ; dipsomania. — 2. 
Same  as  delirium  tremens  (which  see,  under  de- 
lirium). 

cenomel  (e'no-mel),  n.  [<  Gr.  orcimc/j,  wine 
mixed  with  honey,  < olvoc,  wine,  + gt\t,  honey.] 
A drink  made  of  wine  mixed  with  honey.  Com- 
pare meadh,  metheglin,  and  hydromel. 

Like  some  passive  broken  lump  of  salt, 

Dropt  in,  by  chance,  to  a bowl  of  cenomel, 

To  spoil  the  drink  a little. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

oenometer  (e-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ yerpov,  measure.]  A hydrometer  specially 
adapted  for  determining  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  wines. 

oenophilist  (e-nof'i-list),  n.  [<  Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ (juloq, loving,  + -ist.]  Aloverofwine.  [Rare.] 

Are  the  vegetarians  to  bellow  “Cabbage  for  ever? ” and 
may  we  modest  cmophilists  not  sing  the  praises  of  our  fa- 
vourite plant?  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxxi. 
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(Enothera  (e-no-the'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  cesophagoscope  (e-sof'a-go-skop),  n.  [NL.,  < 

- ~ • * “ ■ • ' Gr.  oioofayog,  the  gullet,  + okotteIv,  view.]  An 

instrument  for  inspecting  the  interior  of  the 
esophagus. 

cesophagospasmus  (e-sof^a-go-spaz'miis), n. 
[NL.,  \ Gr.  o'lcotyayog,  the  gullet,  + crraogdg^ 
spasm.]  Spasm  of  the  esophagus;  cesopha- 
gismus. 

cesophagostenosis  (e-soFa-go-ste-no'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oicrotpayog,  the  gullet,  + crkwoig, 
constriction.]  In  pathol.,  a constriction  of  the 
esophagus. 

cesophagotomy,  n.  See  esophagotomy. 
oesophagus,  n.  See  esophagus. 

(Estrelata  (es-trel'a-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oiarprp 
Xartiv,  drive  wild,  < oiaTp^Xarog,  driven  by  a gad- 
fly, < olorpog , a gadfly  (see  oestrus ),  + e?avveivy 
drive,  set  in  motion.]  A genus  of  petrels  of  the 
family  Pro  cellar  i Idas,  the  subfamily  Procellari- 
ince , and  the  section  (Estrelatece.  The  bill  is  robust 
and  compressed,  with  a large  unguis  hooked  from  the  na- 
sal tubes ; these  tubes  are  short ; the  hallux  is  very  small ; 
the  wings  are  long  and  pointed ; the  tail  is  cuneiform  with 


1735),  < Gr.  OLvodrjpag , a plant,  the  root  of  which 
smells  of  wine,  < olvog , wine,  + Oppav  (?),  seek 
(?).]  A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Onagracese , known  by  the  eight  stamens, 
straight  linear 
anthers,  many 
naked  seeds, 
and  pod-like 
four-celled  cap- 
sule. There  are 
about  30  species,  all 
American,  espe- 
cially northwestern. 

They  are  generally 
branching  leafy 
herbs,  with  showy 
yellow,  rose,  or 
purplish  flowers, 
and  alternate  leaves. 

The  genus  is  named 
evening  primrose , 
sometimes  tree- 
primrose.  (E.  bien- 
nis, the  common 
evening  primrose,  is 
a tall  plant  with 
fragrant  yellow 
flowers,  often  large, 
opening  suddenly 
and  at  night, 
whence  the  name. 

The  flowers  of 
Kneifila  fruticosa,  ».  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  of  Kneif- 
tho  smiHrnm  na  ( Oz.no the ra ) fruticosa  with  the  flowers 

1 ?i?  P ’ t (sundrops) ; z.  the  lower  part  of  the 

also  those  of  lant.  £ a flower;  b>  the  fruit. 
many  other  species 
of  Kneifila  for- 
merly referred  to  this  genus,  open  in  the  sunshine. 
These  and  others  are  more  or  less  cultivated.  Some 
of  the  western  species,  as  (E.  Drummondii,  are  very 
showy. 

o’er  (or),  prep,  and  adv.  A contraction,  gener- 
ally a poetical  contraction,  of  over. 

O Segramour,  keep  the  boat  afloat, 

And  let  her  11a  the  land  o’er  near. 

Kempion  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  140). 

o’ercome  (our'kum),  n.  [Contr.  of  overcome.’] 
1.  Overplus. — 2.  The  burden  of  a song  or  dis- 
course. [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

And  aye  the  o’ercome  o’  his  sang 

Was  “ Wae ’s  me  for  Prince  Charlie  ! ” 

W.  Glen,  Jacobite  Relics,  2d  ser.,  p.  192. 


o’erlay  (our'la),  n. 
vat ; a neckcloth. 


[Contr.  of  overlay .]  A cra- 
[Scotch.] 


Black-capped  Petrel  (( Estrelata  husitata). 

much-graduated  feathers;  and  the  plumage  is  usually  bi- 
color or  entirely  fuliginous.  It  is  an  extensive  genus  of 
some  20  species,  nearly  all  inhabiting  southern  seas.  (E. 
hoesitata  and  (E.  lessoni  are  characteristic  examples.  Also 
Astrelata  and  originally  JEstrelata.  Bonaparte , 1855. 
(Estridse  (es'tri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Leach,  1819), 
< (Estrus  + -idee.]  A family  of  brachycerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  (Estrus ; 
the  bot-flies.  They  are  mostly  flies  of  rather  large  size, 
more  or  less  hairy,  of  inconspicuous  colors,  with  small 
mouth,  rudimentary  mouth-parts,  small  antennae  inserted 
in  pits  whence  only  the  bristle  projects,  extremely  narrow 
middle  face,  and  very  large  tegulsc.  About  60  species  are 
known,  all  parasitic  in  the  larval  state  upon  vertebrates. 
With  a single  exception  this  parasitism  is  confined  to 
mammals.  The  larvae  live  in  different  places,  in  the  nos- 
trils and  frontal  sinuses,  under  the  skin,  and  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels;  and  each  species  usually  confines  its 
attacks  to  one  kind  of  animal.  Twenty-four  species  are 
found  in  North  America.  (Estrus  (Gasterophilus)  eaui  in- 
fests the  horse ; ( E.  (Uypoderma)  bovis,  the  ox ; (E.  ( Cepha - 
lomyia)  ovis,  the  sheep.  See  bot-fly  and  (Estrus. 

Oertel’ s method.  [So  called  from  one  Oertel  cestrual  (es  tro-al), «.  [Irreg.  < oestrus  4-  - al .] 
of  Munich. ] A method  of  reducing  obesity  an d ® ^ by  sexual  desire ; being  m beat : applied 

of  strengthening  the  heart,  while  recognizing  the  ^eth  the  period  of  the  rut  and  the  condition 
need  of  limiting  the  diet  somewhat,  especially  as  regards  °t  a rutting  animal. 

amyloids  and  fats,  this  method  lays  special  stress  on  the  (BStruate  (es'tro-at),  V.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  cestru- 
limitation  of  liquid  taken  and  on  its  free  elimination  by  ated  ppr.  cestruaUnq.  [Irreg.  < oestrus  + -ate2.] 
perspiration,  and  also  upon  cardiac  exercise ; the  last  two  Tcho  in  linnf*  rut 
desiderata  are  secured  by  carefully  regulated  mountain-  xo  ue  in  near,  * 1 (• 

- -■  oestruation  (es-tro-a'shon),  n. 


He  falds  his  owrelay  down  his  breast  with  care. 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

o’er-raughtt  (or-rat' ),  pret.  and  pp.  [Contr.  of 
over-raught.]  Overreached.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii. 
1.  17. 

o’er-strawedt  (or-strad'),pp.  [Contr.  of  over- 
strawed .]  Over-strewn.  Shah.,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  1. 1143. 


climbing. 

resophagalgia  (e-sof-a-gal'ji-a),  n. . [NL.,  < Gr. 
oiaotpayoq,  the  gullet,  + aXyor;,  pain.]  Pain,  es- 
pecially neuralgia,  in  the  esophagus 


[<  cestruate  + 
-ion.]  The  condition  of  being  cestrual,  or  the 
period  during  which  this  condition  exists ; sex- 
ual desire  or  heat ; rut. 


oesophageal,  oesophagean.  See  esophageal,  eta.  oestrum  (es'trum),  n.  [Improp.  for  mst.rvsj  <\.  v.] 
(Esophagectomy  (e-sof-a-jek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  A " 1 15 

oiaoipdyog,  the  gullet,  + ckto/it/,  a cutting  out.] 

Excision  of  a portion  of  the  esophagus, 
cesophagismus  (e-sof-ii-jiz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  olao^ayoQ,  the  gullet : see  esophagus.]  In  pa- 
thol. : (a)  Esophageal  spasm.  (6)  Globus  hys- 
terieus. 

oesophagitis  (e-sof-a-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
olaoifiayog,  the  gullet,  + -itis.]  Iu  pathol.,  in- 
flammation of  the  esophagus, 
oesophagocele  (e-so-fag'o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  olm- 
ipdyoq,  the  gullet,  + Kt/?.r/,  a tumor,  a rupture.] 

A pouch  of  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
tissue  of  the  esophagus  pushed  through  an 
opening  in  the  muscular  wall, 
cesophagodynia  (e-soL'a-go-din'i-a),  w.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oiooifiayoc,  the  gullet,  + bivvy,  pain.]  Iu 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  esophagus. 

oesophagopathy  (e-sof-a-gop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
olao<l>dyoc,  the  gullet,  + nddoq,  suffering.]  Dis- 
ease of  the  esophagus. 

oesophagoplegia  (e-soFa-go-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oiaoi/idyo f,  the  gullet,  + trh yyi/,  a stroke.] 

In  pathol.,  paralysis  of  the  esophagus. 

oesophagorrhagia  (e-soFa-go-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  olcroipdyog,  the  gullet,  + -payla,  < fnjyvbvai, 
break,  burst.]  In  pathol.,  hemorrhage  from  the 
esophagus. 


Vehement  desire  or  emotion ; passion;  frenzy. 

Love  is  the  peculiar  oestrum  of  the  poet. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  234. 

In  an  oestrum  of  vindictive  passion,  which  they  regard 
as  asortof  celestial  inspiration,  they  simplyproject  them- 
selves. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  29. 

oestrus  (es'trus),  n.  [<  L.  oestrus,  < Gr.  nlarpoc, 
a gadfly,  breeze,  hence  a sting,  a vehement 
impulse.]  1 . A gadfly ; a breeze.  Hence— 2. 
A vehement  urging;  a stimulus;  an  incite- 
ment.— 3.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Linmeus,  1748).]  The 
typical  genus  of  (Estridce . It  is  now  restricted  to 
small  species  with  short,  thin,  weak  legs,  very  large  head, 
large  thorax  with  short  sparse  hairs,  appearing  naked  and 
silvery,  and  a peculiar  venation  of  the  wings.  The  larvae 
infest  the  nasal  passages  ami  frontal  sinuses  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  other  hollow -homed  ruminants;  they 
pupate  underground.  (E . ovis  is  the  bot-fly  of  the  sheep, 
now  found  all  over  the  world.  See  cut  under  sheep-bot. 
of  (ov),  prep.  [<  ME.  of,  off,  < AS,  of,  rarely  af, 
aif  = OS.  af  = OFries.  of,  ef,  af  = D.  af  = 
MLG.  LG.  af  = OHG.  aba,  apa,  MHG.  G.  ah 
- : Icel.  af  = Sw.  Dan.  af  = Goth,  af  = L.  ab 
= Gr.  arc!)  — Skt.  apa,  from,  away  from,  etc. 
Cf.  ab-,  apo-.  Hence  off,  the  same  word  differ- 
entiated as  an  adv.,  and  now  also  used  as  a 
prep.]  A word  primarily  expressing  the  idea 
of  literal  departure  away  from  or  out  of  a place 
or  position.  It  passes  from  this  physical  application 
to  the  figurative  meaning  of  departure  or  derivation  as 
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from  a source  or  cause.  Finally  it  transforms  the  idea  of 
derivation  or  origin  through  several  intermediate  grada- 
tions of  meaning  into  that  of  possessing  or  being  possessed 
by,  pertaining  to  or  being  connected  with,  in  almost  any 
relation  of  thought.  Its  partitive,  possessive,  and  attribu- 
tive uses  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  modern 
English,  especially  when  it  connects  two  nouns.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  expresses  the  same  relations  which  are 
expressed  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other 
languages  by  the  genitive  case,  including  many  uses  be- 
sides those  of  the  English  possessive. 

If.  From;  off;  from  off ; out  of;  away  or  away 
from:  expressing  departure  from  or  out  of  a 
position  or  location:  the  older  English  of  off, 
now  differentiated  from  of. 

His  swerd  fel  of  his  hond  to  grande, 

Ne  mi3te  he  hit  holde  thulke  stunde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

To  be  him  trewe  & holde  the  while  he  of  lande  were. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  1.  418. 
Menestaus,  the  mighty  maistur  of  Athenes, 

Presit  Polidamas  A put  hym  of  horse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10683. 
He  toke  it  of  her  hand  full  curtesly. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 694. 

He  and  his  squyer  rode  forth  till  thei  com  to  Cameloth 
on  the  day  of  the  assumpcion,  and  a-light  down  of  his 
horse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  619. 

2.  In  distance  or  direction  from ; away  from ; 
measuring  from:  noting  relative  position  in 
space  or  time : as,  the  current  carried  the  brig 
just  clear  of  the  island ; Switzerland  is  north 
of  Italy ; within  an  hour  of  his  death ; upward 
of  a year. 

No  woman  shall  come  within  a mile  of  my  court. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  120. 

Twas  within  a mile  of  Edinburgh  town, 

In  the  rosy  time  of  the  year.  D'Urfey,  Song. 

3.  From,  by  intervention,  severance,  removal, 
or  riddance,  as  by  restraining,  debarring,  de- 
priving, divesting,  defrauding,  delivering,  ac- 
quitting, or  healing:  as,  to  rob  a man  of  his 
money ; to  cure  one  of  a fever ; to  break  one  of 
a habit. 

Of  al  wickidnes  he  me  defende ! 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

I will  heal  thee  of  thy  wourds,  saith  the  Lord. 

Jer.  xxx.  17. 

You’d  have  done  as  much,  sir, 

To  curb  her  of  her  humour. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  2. 
If  I can  rid  your  town  of  rats, 

Will  you  give  me  a thousand  guilders? 

Browning,  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

4.  From,  (a)  Noting  origin,  source,  author,  or  that  from 
which  something  issues,  proceeds,  is  derived,  or  comes  to 
be  or  to  pass. 

Hu  he  was  of  Spaygne  a kinges  sone. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 
But  grace  of  thi  graue  grew ; 

Thou  roos  up  quik  coumfort  to  us. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

Two  serpentes,  where-of  eche  of  hem  hadde  two  heedes, 
foule  and  hidouse,  and  of  eche  of  hem  com  a grete  flawme 
of  fire.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  632. 

That  Cytee  was  destroyed  by  hem  of  Grece,  and  lytylle 
apperethe  there  of,  be  cause  it  so  longe  sithe  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  15. 

Of  God  and  kynde  [nature]  procedyth  alle  feaulte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  45. 

It  [the  noise  of  the  feasting]  was  right  high  and  clere, 
and  plesaunt  to  heren,  and  it  semed  to  be  of  moche  peple. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  310. 

Their  chiefe  ruler  is  called  Powhatan,  and  taketh  his 
name  of  his  principall  place  of  dwelling  called  Powhatan. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  142. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles? 

Mat.  vii.  16. 

That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  Luke  i.  35. 

Of  whom  now  shall  we  learn  to  live  like  men? 

From  whom  draw  out  our  actions  just  and  worthy? 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 

Of  good  still  good  proceeds, 

Direct,  or  by  occasion.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  973. 

You  can  have  of  him  no  more  than  his  word. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 
There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb,  dead  air. 

Not  any  song  o/bird  or  sound  o/rill. 

Tennyson,  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

(b)  Noting  substance  or  material:  as, a crown  o/gold;  a 
rod  of  iron. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  356. 

When  I recollect  of  what  various  materials  our  late  am- 
bassadors have  been  composed,  I can  only  say  “ex  quovis 
iigno  fit  Mercurius.”  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  45. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow 
Stood  sunset-flush’d.  Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

(c)  Noting  cause,  reason,  motive,  or  occasion. 

Whan  the  childeren  were  alle  come  to  logres,  the  Citee 
made  of  hem  grete  ioye  whan  thei  hem  knewe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  201. 

Some  do  it,  say  they,  of  a simplicity ; some  do  it  of  a 
pride ; and  some  of  other  causes. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
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It  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed. 

Lam.  iii.  22. 

Simon’s  wife’s  mother  lay  sick  of  a fever.  Mark  i.  30. 
Their  chiefe  God  they  worship  is  the  Devill.  Him  they 
call  Okee,  and  serue  him  more  of  feare  then  loue. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  138. 
David  resolved  to  buy  it  [the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah], 
because  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  aliened  from  common 
uses,  to  which  it  could  never  return  any  more. 

Jer.  Taylor',  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  155. 
Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

(d)  With  verbs  of  sense,  noting  the  presence  of  some  qual- 
ity, characteristic,  or  condition : as,  the  fields  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay ; the  sauce  tastes  of  wine. 

You  savour  too  much  of  your  youth. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  250. 
Why  do  you  smell  of  amber-grise? 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 
Strange  was  the  sight  and  smacking  of  the  time. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

5.  From  among:  a partitive  use.  (a)  Noting  the 
whole  of  which  a part  is  taken : as,  to  give  of  one’s  sub- 
stance ; to  partake  of  wine. 

And  seis  him  that  Tholomer  has  taken  o/his  londes. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
And  the  foolish  [virgins]  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of 
your  oil ; for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  Mat.  xxv.  8. 

Make  no  more  coil,  but  buy  of  this  oil. 

B.  J orison,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
She  was  far  better  informed,  better  read,  a deeper  thinker 
than  Miss  Ainley,  but  of  administrative  energy,  of  execu- 
tive activity,  she  had  none.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiv. 
(b)  Out  of : noting  subtraction,  separation,  or  selection 
from  an  aggregate ; also,  having  reference  to  the  whole  of 
an  aggregate  taken  distributively : as,  one  of  many ; five 
of  them  were  captured ; of  all  days  in  the  year  the  most 
unlucky ; there  were  ten  of  us. 

Thus,  of  eleuen,  seuen  of  the  chiefest  were  drowned. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  103. 

(Jf.  From  being  (something  else);  instead  of: 
noting  change  or  passage  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. 

They  became  through  nurture  and  good  advisement,  of 
wild,  sober ; of  cruel,  gentle ; of  fools,  wise ; and  of  beasts, 
men.  Sir  T.  Wilson  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  465). 

As  well  Poets  as  Poesie  are  despised,  and  the  name  be- 
come of  honourable  infamous,  subject  to  scome  and  de- 
rision. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  i.  8. 

Offer  up  two  tears  apiece  thereon, 

That  it  may  change  the  name,  as  you  must  change. 
And  of  a stone  be  called  Weeping-cross. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 
Trust  me,  madam, 

Of  a vild  fellow  I hold  him  a true  subject. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  2. 

7.  From : noting  an  initial  point  of  time. 

I took  him  of  a child  up  at  my  door, 

And  christened  him. 

B.  J orison,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

8.  On;  in;  in  the  course  of:  noting  time:  as, 
of  an  evening;  of  a holiday;  of  old;  of  late. 

Why,  sometimes  of  a morning  I have  a dozen  people 
call  on  me  at  breakfast-time,  whose  faces  I never  saw  be- 
fore, nor  ever  desire  to  see  again. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 
I’ve  known  a clog-dancer  ...  to  earn  as  much  as  10s. 
of  a night  at  the  various  concert  rooms. 

May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  158. 
Peter  used  to  go  around  of  Sundays,  and  during  the  week 
by  night,  preaching  from  cabin  to  cabin  the  gospel  of  his 
heavenly  Master.  The  Century,  XXXV.  948. 

9.  During;  throughout;  for:  noting  a period 
of  time.  [Archaic.] 

Sir,  I moste  go,  and  of  longe  tyme  ye  shull  not  se  me 
a-geyn.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  61. 

To  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 

And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  43. 
I ventur’d  to  go  to  White-hall,  where  of  many  yeares  I 
had  not  ben.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  11,  1656. 

It  had  not  rain’d,  as  is  said,  of  three  years  before  in  that 
Country.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

Vain  was  thy  dream  o/many  a year. 

Browning,  Boy  and  the  Angel. 

10.  In:  noting  position,  condition,  or  state. 

Hee  gooth  downe  by  the  dyche  that  deepe  was  of  grounde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1074. 
Antonye  and  Poule  despised  alle  richesse, 

Lyuyd  in  desert  of  wilfulle  pouert. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  28. 
It  is  of  me,  whyls  I here  lyfe, 

Or  more  or  lesse  ilke  day  to  synne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  104. 

1 1 . On ; in ; at : noting  an  object  of  thought. 
Of  my  labour  thei  lauhe.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  200. 
They  beleeue,  as  doe  the  Virginians,  qfmany  diuine  pow- 
ers, yet  of  one  aboue  all  the  rest. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  237. 

12.  Concerning;  in  regard  to;  relating  to; 
about:  as,  short  of  money;  in  fear  of  their 
lives ; barren  of  results ; swift  of  foot ; inno- 
cent of  the  crime;  regardless  o/his  health;  ig- 
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norant  of  mathematics ; what  of  that?  to  talk 
of  peace;  I know  not  what  to  think  of  him; 
beware  of  the  dog ! 

Allas,  why  pleynen  folk  so  in  commune 
Of  purveiaunce  of  God,  or  of  Fortune? 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  394. 
Putte  it  to  the  fier  of  flawme  ri3t  strong,  and  the  reed 
watir  schal  ascende. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  13. 
And  whan  the  tother  party  hadde  discounfited  this 
bataile,  thei  encresed  moche  of  peple,  and  wexed  right 
stronge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  92. 

Menelay  the  mighty  was  of  meane  shap, 

Noght  so  large  of  his  lymes  as  his  lefe  brother. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3750. 
I beshrew  his  fooles  head,  quoth  the  king ; why  had  he 
not  sued  vnto  vs  and  made  vs  priuie  of  his  want? 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  233. 
I thought  it  was  whimsically  said  of  a gentleman  that 
if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be  the  best  wit  in  the  world. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 
Here  Hector  rages  like  the  force  of  fire. 

Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  82. 
Lord  Balmerino  said  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  pleading 
not  guilty  was  that  so  many  ladies  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  show.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  41. 

Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to  summon  my  af- 
fections for  a lady  I know  nothing  of! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 
Would  be  but  another  mode  of  speaking  of  commercial 
ruin,  of  abandoned  wharves,  of  vacated  houses,  of  dimin- 
ished and  dispersing  population,  of  bankrupt  merchants, 
of  mechanics  without  employment,  and  laborers  with. 
Daniel  Webster,  Speech  at  New  York,  March  10, 1831. 
Harriet  was  all  youthful  freshness,  . . . light  of  foot,  and 
graceful  in  her  movements.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  1. 142. 

13.  Belonging  to;  pertaining  to;  possessed 
by:  as,  the  prerogative  of  the  king;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall;  the  blue  o/ the  sky. 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  8. 
The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines 
Repeat  thy  song. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  v. 

14.  Belonging  to  as  a part  or  an  appurtenance : 
as,  the  leg  of  a chair;  the  top  of  a mountain; 
the  hilt  of  a sword. 

On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kinds  of  arguments  and  questions  deep. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1. 120. 
Forest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel-blue  rim  of  the 
ocean.  Longfellow,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  i. 

15.  Belonging  to  or  associated  with  as  regards 
locality : as,  the  Tower  of  London ; the  Fope 
of  Rome;  Drummond  of  Hawthornden;  Mr. 
Jones  of  Boston. — 16.  Having  or  possessing 
as  a quality,  characteristic  attribute,  or  func- 
tion: as,  a man  of  ability;  a woman  of  tact; 
news  of  importance ; a wall  of  unusual  thick- 
ness ; a sky  of  blue. 

Don  Pedro  Venegas  . . . was  a man  mature  in  years, 
and  of  an  active,  ambitious  spirit. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  158. 

17.  Connected  with  in  some  personal  relation 
of  charge  or  trust : as,  the  Queen  of  England ; 
the  president  of  the  United  States ; the  secre- 
tary of  a society;  the  driver  of  an  engine. — 18. 
Among;  included  or  comprised  in.  Compare 
def.  5 (6). 

There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations, 

Villains  and  knaves. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  ii.  3. 
Mr.  Wingfield  was  chosen  President,  and  an  Oration 
made,  why  Captaine  Smith  was  not  admitted  of  the  Coun- 
cell as  the  rest. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  151. 
It  is  a great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape  a species 
below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service,  is 
by  nature  of  our  retinue.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208- 

Let  a musician  be  admitted  of  the  party.  Cowper. 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us. 

Browning,  Lost  Leader. 

19.  Connected  with;  concerned  in;  employed 
for. 

He  fore  to  that  folke  with  a fell  chere, 

With  a company  clene,  kyde  men  o/armys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 12796. 
I should  tell  you  too,  that  Lord  Bath’s  being  o/the  en- 
terprise contributed  hugely  to  poison  the  success  of  it. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  7. 
If  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep. 

Tennyson,  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

20.  Constituting;  which  is,  or  is  called:  as, 
the  city  of  New  York;  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
by  the  name  of  John. 

I am  going  a long  way,  . . . 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

21.  On;  upon.  [Now  archaic.] 

If  of  message  forthe  thou  be  sente, 

Take  hede  to  the  same,  Geue  eare  diligente. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  348. 
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Also,  the  maistres  and  bretheren  to-fore  said,  euery  ger 
schul  foure  tyraes  come  to-geder,  at  som  certein  place,  to 
speke  touchyng  the  profit  and  ruyl  of  the  forsaid  brether- 
hede,  of  peyne  of  a pond  wax  to  the  bretherhede. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 
In  May  and  Iune  they  plant  their  fields,  and  liue  most 
of  Acornes,  Walnuts,  and  fish. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  131. 
The  deputy  sent  for  Captain  Stagg,  . . . and  took  his 
word  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  court,  which  was  called 
of  purpose.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  228. 

22f.  For. 

And  he  bi-sou3te  him  of  grace  as  he  was  Godes  foorme. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 
Thanne  ich  knelede  on  my  knees  and  cryede  to  hure  of 
grace.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  1. 

This  man  deserues  to  be  endited  of  pety  larceny  for  pil- 
fring  other  mens  deuises  irom  them  & conuerting  them  to 
his  owne  vse.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  212. 
I humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  402. 
He  toke  leffe  of  the  screffys  wyffe, 

And  thankyd  her  of  all  thyng. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  29). 
We  had  ranged  vp  and  downe  more  then  an  houre  in 
digging  in  the  earth,  looking  of  stones,  herbs,  and  springs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  186. 
I biesse  thee  in  his  blessed  name, 

Wliorne  I of  biesse  beseech. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  iv.  22. 

23.  With. 

A faire  felde  ful  of  folke  fonde  I there  bytwene. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  17. 
Closit  hom  full  clanly  in  a clere  vessell, 

All  glyssononde  of  gold  & of  gay  stonys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13794. 
Whan  thei  come  to  the  passage  of  the  forde  ther  sholde 
e haue  seyn  speres  perce  thourgh  sheldes,  and  many 
nyghtes  liggynge  in  the  water,  so  that  the  water  was  all 
reade  o/blode.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  155. 

Full  richely  were  these  lordes  serued  at  soper  of  wyne 
and  vitaile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  229. 

Besides,  for  solace  of  our  people,  and  allurement  of  the 
Sauages,  we  were  prouided  of  Musike  in  good  variety. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S. , extra  ser.),  Forewords,  p.  iv. 

The  number  I left  were  about  two  hundred,  the  most  in 
health,  and  prouided  of  at  least  ten  moneths  victuall. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  9. 
Ye  streets  at  Gravsend  runge  of  their  extreame  quarrel - 
ings,  crying  out  one  of  another,  Thou  has  brought  me  to 
this ! 

Cushman , quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  38. 
A peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii. 

24.  By:  noting,  after  passive  verbs,  the  agent 
or  person  by  whom  anything  is  done:  as,  he 
was  mocked  of  the  wise  man  (Mat.  ii.  16);  be- 
loved of  the  Lord ; seen  of  men.  [Archaic.] 

They  were  disconflted  of  the  hethen  peple. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  24. 
To  be  worshipfully  receiued  of  the  wardeyns  and  breth- 
em  of  the  same.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  422. 

Stody  alwaies  to  be  loved  of  good  men,  and  seeke  nat  to 
be  hated  of  the  Evell. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  76. 
Ye  haue  also  this  worde  Conduict,  a French  word,  but 
well  allowed  of  vs,  and  long  since  vsuall. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  122. 
O,  that  a lady,  of  one  man  refused, 

Should  of  another  therefore  be  abused ! 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  133. 
I saw  many  woodden  shoes  to  be  solde,  which  are  worn 
onely  of  the  peasants.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  54. 

Bold  Bobbin  and  his  traine 
Did  live  unhurt  of  them. 

True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  Y.  363). 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  tho’  a Man  of 
great  Wisdom  and  Valour,  yet  was  now  so  overcome  of 
Covetousness,  that  he  grew  universally  hated. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  353. 
And  fires  unkindled  of  the  skies 
Are  glaring  round  thy  altar-stone. 

Whittier , Democracy. 

25.  Containing;  filled  with:  as,  a pail'o/milk; 
a basket  of  flowers. 

I’ll  give  you  a pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse 
to  him.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  223. 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a shelf  of  books. 

Longfellow , Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  i. 

26.  Over:  used  after  words  indicating  superi- 
ority or  advantage : as,  to  have  the  start  of  a 
rival;  to  get  the  best  of  an  opponent. 

“It  is  I who  have  brought  you  into  this  strait,”  he  [Ed- 
ward 1. 1 said  to  his  thirsty  fellow-soldiers,  “ and  I will  have 
no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  in  drink.” 

J.  R.  Green , Short  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  202. 

27.  With  verbal  forms,  a redundant  use,  be- 
tween transitive  verbs  and  their  objects. 

That  any  freike  vpon  feld  of  so  fele  yeres, 

So  mightely  with  mayn  shuld  marre  of  his  fos. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9009. 
When  Christ  in  person  was  preaching,  and  working  of 
miracles.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

Prophesying  their  fall  in  a year  or  two,  and  making  and 
executing  of  severe  laws  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 
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28.  With  verbal  nouns,  or  nouns  derived  from 
verbs,  forming  an  objective  (rarely  a subjec- 
tive) genitive  phrase:  as,  “The  Taming  o/the 
Shrew”;  the  hunting  of  the  hare. 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4.  22. 
[Of  before  a possessive,  usually  pronoun  (but  also  noun- 
case), forms  a peculiar  idiomatic  phrase,  in  which  the  pos- 
sessive has  virtually  the  value  of  an  objective  case  : e.g., 
a friend  of  mine  (literally,  of  or  among  my  friends)  = a 
friend  of  me,  one  of  my  friends;  a cousin  of  my  wife's;  etc. 

Ye  shull  go  take  youre  horse  and  ride  the  ende  of  this 
launde  in  a valey  where  ye  shull  flnde  a place  ofmyn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  684. 

Dear  to  Arthur  was  that  hall  of  ours. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail.] 

Of  itself.  See  itself. 

oft  (ov),  adv.  [ME.  of  of  and  off  not  being  dis- 
tinguished in  ME.]  Off. 

Clement  the  coblere  cast  o/his  cloke, 

And  atte  new  faire  he  nempned  it  to  selle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  328. 

This  fierse  Arcite  hath  of  his  helm  ydon. 

Chaucer,  Knighrs  Tale,  1.  1818. 

He  hadde  grete  feer,  and  douted  lesse  she  passed  er  he 
myght  hir  salewe  [salute],  and  dide  of  LdoffedJ  his  helme  of 
his  heed  for  to  se  hir  more  clerly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  694. 

And  be-gonne  a-gein  the  stour  so  grete,  that  half  amyle 
of  men  myght  heere  the  noyse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  216. 

Powhatan  being  30  myles  of,  was  presently  sent  for. 

* Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  194. 

0.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  French. 

of-1.  [ME.  of-,  < AS.  of-  = OS.  of-,  etc.,  being 
the  prep,  and  adv.  of  in  comp.,  noting  either 
literal  separation,  ‘off,’  etc.  (now  off-),  or  as  an 
inseparable  prefix,  an  intensive,  now  obsolete.] 
A prefix,  being  of,  off,  in  composition.  See  ety- 
mology. 

of-'2.  An  assimilated  form  of  the  prefix  ob - be- 
fore /-.  See  ob-. 

ofbit  (of'bit),  n.  [Prop,  off  bit  (so  called  from 
the  form  of  the  root),  < off  4-  bit , pp.]  The 
devil’s-bit,  Scabiosa  succisd.  See  devil’ s-bit  (a). 

ofcomef  (of'kum),  n.  [ME.  (in  mod.  form  off- 
come , which  is  actually  used  in  another  sense), 
< of  mod.  E.  off,  + come .]  See  the  quotation. 

But  we  have  purchased  this  convenient  word  [ income ] by 
the  sacrifice  of  another,  equally  expressive,  though  more 
restricted  in  use,  and  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  side 
of  English.  I refer  to  of  come,  employed  by  old  English 
writers  in  the  sense  of  produce  rather  than  product,  though 
sometimes  synonymously  with  the  more  modern  income. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Lng.  Lang. , xii. 

ofdradt,  A Middle  English  form  of  adread^. 
The  stones  beoth  of  suche  grace 
That  tliu  ne  schalt  in  none  place 
Of  none  duntes  beon  ofdrad 
Ne  on  bataille  beon  amad. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  573. 

oferH,  prep,  and  adv.  An  early  Middle  English 
form  of  over. 

ofer2f,  oferret,  adv.  Middle  English  forms  of 
afar. 

To  all  the  prouyns  thai  apperit  and  pertis  ofer 
With  mekyll  solas  to  se  in  mony  syde  londis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1642. 

Beholde  also  how  his  modire  and  alle  his  frendes  stand 

^alle  o-ferre.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  181.  ( Halliwell .) 

off  (of),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  off,  of:  same  as 
of  prep.:  see  of  ] I.  adv.  1.  At  a point  more 
or  less  distant ; away. 

The  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much 
as  his  eyes  unto  heaven.  Luke  xviii.  13. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a mile, 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  19. 

He  fthe  King  of  Denmarkl  was  at  Reinsburg,  some  two 
days  Journey  off,  at  a Richsadgh,  an  Assembly  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  Parliament.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  1. 

2.  Naut. : («)  Away;  clear  (as  from  the  land,  a 
danger,  etc.):  opposed  to  on,  on  to,  or  toward. 

Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let 
her  fall  off.  * Acts  xxvii.  32. 

I would  I had 

A convoy  too,  to  bring  me  safe  off. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  2. 

The  Wind  is  commonly  off  irom  the  Land,  except  in  the 
Night,  when  the  Land-Wind  comes  more  from  the  West. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  109. 
(6)  Away  (as  from  the  wind) : opposed  to  close , 
near,  or  up : as,  to  keep  a ship  off  a point  or 
two. 

Set  her  two  courses : off  to  sea  again  ; lay  her  off. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1.  54. 

John  . . . called  out  to  the  mate  to  keep  the  vessel  off, 
and  haul  down  the  staysail. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  32. 

3.  Away;  quite  away  (expressing  motion,  or 
the  act  of  departure  or  removal);  to  a distance ; 
in  such  a manner  as  to  drive  or  keep  away ; in 
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another  direction  (opposed  to  toward ):  as,  he 
ran  off;  to  beat  off 'an  enemy;  to  stave  off  bank- 
ruptcy; to  wave  off  an  intruder;  to  put  off  the 
evil  day;  to  head  off  a danger;  to  choke  off  in- 
quiry; to  laugh  off  an  accusation;  to  look  off. 
Let’s  off;  it  is  unsafe  to  be  near  Jove 
When  he  begins  to  thunder. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  2. 

If  you  get  but  once  handsomely  off,  you  are  made  ever 
after.  Ilowell,  Letters,  ii.  14. 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey. 

Dry  den.  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  74. 

The  hero  or  patron  in  a libel  is  but  a scavenger  to  carry 
off  the  dirt.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  92. 

We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to  wo- 
men with  that  seriousness  which  so  important  a circum- 
stance deserves.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  510. 

All  men  should  look  towards  God,  but  the  priest  should 
never  look  off irom  God;  and  at  the  sacrament  every  man 
is  a priest.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

Look  off  let  not  thy  optics  be 
Abus'd : thou  see’stnot  what  thou  should’st. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  6. 

4.  Away  from  a certain  position,  connectioo, 
attachment,  or  relation ; away  by  physical  re- 
moval or  separation : as,  to  cut,  pare,  clip,  peel, 
pull,  strip,  or  tear  off;  to  take  off  one’s  hat;  to 
mark  off  the  distance;  to  shake  off  a drowsy 
feeling. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  4.  31. 

Just  as  Christian  came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  Burden 
loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his  back. 

Bunyan,  1 ilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  109. 
The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 
Falls  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

Whittier,  The  Meeting. 

His  [Emerson’s]  thoughts  slip  on  and  off  their  light 
rhythmic  robes  just  as  the  mood  takes  him. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiv. 
[In  this  sense  often  used  with  ellipsis  of  the  verb  (go,  get, 
take,  etc.),  and  often  with  with  following. 

Off  with  his  guilty  head ! Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5.  3. 

Thou  mightst  as  reasonably  bid  me  off  with  my  coat  as 
my  hat.  I will  off  with  neither  in  t hy  presence. 

A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  v.] 

5.  In  sucli  a way  as  to  interrupt  continuity  or 
progress ; so  as  to  stop  or  cause  a discontinu- 
ance : as,  to  break  off  negotiations ; to  leave  off 
work ; to  turn  off  the  gas.  Hence,  after  a substan- 
tive verb,  with  some  such  verb  as  break,  declare,  etc.,  un- 
derstood, discontinued ; interrupted  ; postponed : as,  the 
match  is  off  for  the  present ; the  bargain  is  off. 

Man.  But  have  you  faith 
That  he  will  hold  his  bargain? 

Wit.  O dear  sir ! 

He  will  not  off  on ’t ; fear  him  not : I know  him. 

B.  J o7i8on,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  L 3. 

We  have  been  making  peace  lately,  but  I think  it  is  off 
again.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  26. 

Oh,  Maria ! child — what ! is  the  whole  affair  off  between 
you  and  Charles?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  L 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  my  knowledge  as  to  when  the 
current  was  on  or  off  would  suffice  to  explain  his  success. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  56. 

Young  men  beginning  life  try  to  start  where  their  fa- 
thers left  off.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  213. 

6.  Away;  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  or  become 
abated  or  diminished:  as,  the  fever  began  to 
pass  off ; the  demand  has  fallen  off. — 7.  Quite 
to  the  end;  so  as  to  finish;  utterly;  to  exhaus- 
tion or  extermination:  an  intensive:  .as,  to  kill 
off  vermin;  to  drain  off  a swamp. 

Drink  o/  this  potion.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  337. 

8.  Forthwith;  offhand:  as,  to  rattle  o^'a  story ; 

to  dash  off  a string  of  verses Either  off  or  on, 

either  remotely  or  directly  ; either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  questions  no  ways  touch  upon  puritanism.  either  off 
or  on.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Off  and  on,  sometimes  on  and  off.  (a)  With  interruptions 
and  resumption ; at  intervals ; now  and  then  ; occasion- 
ally ; irregularly  : as,  I have  resided  in  this  neighborhood 
off  and  on  for  ten  years. 

For  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me;  I swam,  ere  I 
could  recover  the  shore,  five  and  thirty  leagues  off  and  on. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2.  17. 

I worked  for  four  or  five  years,  off  and  on,  at  this  place. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  171. 
(b)  Naut.,  on  alternate  tacks,  now  toward  and  now  away 
from  the  land ; to  and  fro.  — Neither  off  nor  on.  See  onJ. 
— To  back,  bear,  beat,  break,  come,  fly,  get,  give,  go, 
hang,  pass,  set,  swear,  take,  etc.,  off.  See  the  verbs. 

II.  prep.  1.  From;  distant  from. 

Within  a mile  o’  th’  town,  forsooth, 

And  two  mile  off  this  place. 

Middleton,  The  Widow,  iii.  2. 
I rode  alone,  a great  way  off  my  men. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Laus  Veneris. 

2.  Not  on  (a  street  or  highway) ; leading  from 
or  out  of. 

Watling  street,  Bow  Lane,  Old  Change,  and  other  thor- 
oughfares off  Cheapside  and  Cornhill. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  201. 
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3.  Naut.y  to  seaward  of  at  short  distance;  op- 
posite or  abreast  of  to  seaward:  as,  the  ship 
was  off  St.  Lucia. 

The  effect  of  his  [Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s]  guns  in  a sea- 
fight  off  Seanderoon.  Lowell  Study  Windows,  p.  93. 

We  were  finally  beset,  while  trying  to  make  a harbor 
in  a pack  of  pancake  and  sludge  ice,  a half  mile  off  shore. 

A.  W.  Greely , Arctic  Service,  p.  101. 

4.  Away  from;  with  separation  or  removal 
from;  so  as  no  longer  to  be  or  rest  on : as,  to 
take  a book  off  a shelf ; he  fell  off  his  horse ; 
my  eye  is  never  off  him ; that  care  is  off  his  mind : 
often  pleonastic  ally  from  off. 

And  nowe  the  kinge,  with  all  his  barons, 

Rose  uppe  from  offe  his  seate. 

Sir  Cavline  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  189). 

The  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth.  Gen.  viii.  3. 

Others  cut  down  branches  off  the  trees.  Mark  xi.  8. 

The  pears  began  to  fall 

From  off  the  high  tree  with  each  freshening  breeze. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  375. 

A raw,  chilly  wind,  laden  with  moisture,  was  blowing 
off  the  water.  The  Century , XXXVII.  645. 

5.  Deviating  from,  especially  from  what  is 
normal  or  regular:  as,  off  the  mark;  off  the 
square ; off  the  pitch  (in  music). — 6.  In  a state 
of  not  being  engaged  in  or  occupied  with:  as, 
he  is  off  duty  to-day. — 7.  From:  indicating 
source : as,  I bought  this  book  off  him.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.]  — 8.  Of:  indicating  material:  as,  to 
make  a meal  oafish:  also  pleonastically  off  of. 

What  they  consider  good  living  is  adinner  daily  o/“good 
block  ornaments”  (small  pieces  of  meat,  discoloured  and 
dirty,  but  not  tainted,  usually  set  for  sale  on  the  butcher’s 
block).  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  462. 

“I'll  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me,”  says  Tom. 

"Yes,  that,”  says  I,  “you’ll  be.” 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell. 
Off  color,  {a)  Defective  or  of  inferior  value  because  of 
not  having  the  right  shade  of  color : said  of  precious  stones, 
and  also  of  objects  of  decorative  art,  as  porcelain.  ( b ) By 
extension,  not  of  the  proper  character ; not  of  the  highest 
quality,  reputation,  etc. ; especially,  equivocal  or  of  doubt- 
ful morality,  as  a story  or  print.  I Colloq.  J 

The  few  [pioneers]  who,  being  off  color  in  the  East,  found 
residence  more  convenient  in  newly  settled  towns. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  678. 
(c)  Out  of  sorts ; indisposed.  [Colloq.]  — Off  its  feet,  in 
printing,  said  of  composed  type  that  does  not  stand  square- 
ly on  both  feet,  and  consequently  produces  a one-sided  im- 
pression.— Off  one’s  base,  (a)  In  the  wrong;  mistaken. 
(6)  Foolish ; crazy.  [Slang  in  both  uses.  ] — Off  one’s  eggs, 
in  the  wrong;  mistaken.  [Slang.]  — Off  one’s  feet,  Off 
one’s  legs,  not  supported  on  one’s  feet  or  legs,  as  in 
standing  or  walking;  hence,  not  able  to  be  moving  or 
active. 

I . . . was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a day. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Off  one’s  hands.  See  hand. 

What  say  you  to  a friend  that  would  take  this  bitter  bad 
bargain  off  your  hands? 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii.  1. 
*.Off  one’s  head.  See  head.—  Off  the  hinges.  See  hinge. 
off  (6f),  a.  and  n . [<  off, , adv .]  I.  a.  1.  More 

distant;  further;  hence,  as  applied  to  horses, 
oxen,  etc.,  driven  in  pairs  abreast  (the  driver’s 
position  being  on  the  left  of  them),  right ; right- 
hand:  opposed  to  near  or  left-hand : as,  the  off 
side  in  driving;  the  off  horse. 

The  guard  has  assisted  in  the  conference  between  the 
coachman  and  the  hostler  about  the  grey  mare  that  hurt 
her  off  fore-leg  last  Tuesday.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxviiL 

Fancy  eight  matched  teams  of  glossy  bays — four  horses 
to  the  team  — each  “ near  ” horse  mounted  by  a rider  who 
controlled  his  mate,  the  off  horse ! 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  786. 

2.  In  cricket , on  that  side  of  the  field  which  is 
to  the  left  of  the  bowler:  opposed  to  on.  See 
diagram  under  cricket 2. — 3.  Leading  out  of  or 
away  from  a main  line : applied  to  streets:  as,  we 
turned  out  of  Oxford  street  into  an  off  street. 

Friar-street  is  one  of  the  smaller  off  thoroughfares. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  479. 

4.  Characterized  by  discontinuance  or  inter- 
ruption of  that  which  is  usual  or  normal ; not 
occupied  with  or  devoted  to  the  usual  business 
or  affairs:  as,  this  is  an  off  day;  off  time;  an 
off  year  (in  U.  S.  politics , a year  in  which  no 
important  elections  take  place). 

Such  horses  as  Queen’s  Crawley  possessed  went  to  plough, 
or  ran  in  the  Trafalgar  Coach ; and  it  was  with  a team  of 
these  very  horses,  on  an  off  day,  that  Miss  Sharp  was 
brought  to  the  Hall.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  ix. 

A vast  apple-tree,  whose  trunk  was  some  three  feet 
through,  and  whose  towering  top  was  heavy,  even  in  an 
o/-year  for  apples,  with  a mass  of  young  fruit. 

Howells,  Three  Villages,  Shirley. 

5.  Away  from  the  mark  or  right  direction; 
mistaken;  wrong:  as,  you  are  quite  off  in  that 
matter.  [Colloq.] — 6.  Conditioned;  circum- 
stanced. In  this  sense  off  is  peculiarly  idiomatic,  well 
off  for  example,  meaning  literally  ‘fully  out,’  namely,  of 
hindering  conditions;  hence, ‘well-conditioned’:  as,  he  is 
well  off;  they  found  themselves  worse  off  than  before. 
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Marriage  is  at  present  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  a lady 
is  very  well  off  who  can  get  any  husband  at  all. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxxviii. 

The  poor  — that  is  to  say,  the  working-classes  — have 
grown  distinctly  better  off. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  260. 

Poorly,  very  poorly  off  are  our  peasants  ! 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  377. 

II.  n.  If.  Same  as  offing. 

The  ahippe  lay  thwart  to  wende  a flood,  in  the  off,  at  a 
Southsoutheast  moone.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  291. 

2.  In  cricket,  that  part  of  the  field  to  the  howl- 
er’s left. 

Johnson,  the  young  bowler,  is  getting  wild,  and  bowls  a 
ball  almost  wide  to  the  off. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

off  (of),  interj.  [Exclamatory  use  of  off,  adv.] 
Away!  depart!  begone! 

off  (6f),  v.  i.  [<  off,  adv.]  Naut.,  to  move  off 
shore;  steer  from  the  land:  said  of  a ship,  and 
used  only  in  the  present  participle : as,  the  ves- 
sel was  offing  at  the  time  the  accident  happened. 

offa  (of'a),  n.  Same  as  affa. 

offal  (of'al),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  off-fall; 
< ME.  offal,  fallen  remnants,  chips  of  wood,  etc. 
(=  D.  dfval  --  G.  abfall  = Icel.  Sw.  affall  = Dan. 
affald,  offal) ; < of,  off,  + fall\  n.]  t.  n.  1.  That 
which  falls  off,  as  a chip  or  chips  in  dressing 
wood  or  stone ; that  which  is  suffered  to  fall  off 
as  of  little  value  or  use. 

On  the  floores  of  the  lower  [oven]  they  lay  the  offals  of 
flax,  over  those  mats,  and  upon  them  their  egges,  at  least 
sixe  thousand  in  an  oven.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  98. 

Of  gold  the  very  smallest  filings  are  precious,  and  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  when  there  was  no  want  of  provision,  yet 
gave  it  in  charge  to  his  disciples  the  off  fall  should  not  be 
lost.  Sanderson,  quoted  in  Trench’s  Select  Glossary, 

[ed.  1887. 

That  which  the  world  offers  in  her  best  pleasures  is  but 
shells,  offals,  and  parings. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  386. 
Especially — 2.  Waste  meat;  the  parts  of  a 
butchered  animal  which  are  rejected  as  unfit 
for  use. 

A barrow  of  butcher’s  offal.  Shak. , M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 5. 

What  in  the  butcher’s  trade  is  considered  the  offal  of  a 
bullock  was  explained  by  Mr.  Deputy  Hicks  before  the 
last  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Smith- 
field  Market:  “The  carcass,”  he  said,  “as  it  hangs  clear  of 
everything  else,  is  the  carcass,  and  all  else  constitutes  the 
offal."  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  9. 

3.  Refuse  of  any  kind ; rubbish. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred  was  accounted  an 
argument  of  a noble  and  illustrious  descent ; God  would 
not  accept  the  offals  of  other  professions.  South. 

His  part  of  the  harbor  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the  offal  of 
the  town.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  47. 

4.  In  the  fisheries:  (a)  Small  fish  of  various 
kinds  taken  in  seines  among  larger  or  more  val- 
uable kinds,  and  thrown  away  or  used  for  ma- 
nure, etc.  _ [Chesapeake  Bay  and  tributaries.] 
(6)  Low-priced  and  inferior  fish:  distinguished 
from  prime.  Fish  caught  with  the  trawl  aver- 
age one  fourth  prime  and  three  fourths  offal. 

II.  a.  Waste;  refuse:  as,  offal  wood. 

Glean  not  in  barren  soil  these  offal  ears, 

Sith  reap  thou  may’st  whole  harvests  of  delight. 

Southwell,  Lewd  Love  is  Loss. 

They  commqnly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corn. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 

off-and-on  (6f'and-on'),  a.  [<  off  and  on , ad- 
verbial phrase:  see  under  off,  adv.~\  Occasional. 

The  faithful  dog, 

The  off-and-on  companion  of  my  walk. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iv. 

off-bear  (of'bar),  V.  t.  In  brickmaking , to  carry 
off  from  the  molding-table  and  place  on  the 
ground  to  dry. 

Others  still  [in  pictures  on  tombs  in  Thebes]  are  off-bear- 
ing the  bricks  and  laying  them  out  on  the  ground  to  dry. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  18. 

off-bearer  (of ' bar  " 6r),  n.  In  brickmaking , a 
workman  employed  to  carry  the  bricks  from 
the  molding-table  and  lay  them  on  the  ground 
to  dry. 

Each  gang  is  composed  of  one  moulder,  one  wheeler, 
and  one  boy  called  an  off -bearer. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  108. 

off-capt  (6f'kap'),  v.  i.  To  take  off  the  cap  by 
way  of  obeisance  or  salutation.  [Rare.] 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city  . . . 

Off-capp'd  to  him.  Shak.,  Othello,  L 1.  10. 

offcast  (of'kast),  n.  That  which  is  rejected  as 
useless. 

The  offcasts  of  all  the  professions— doctors  without  pa- 
tients, lawyers  without  briefs. 

^ M.  IF.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  {Davies.) 

off-come  (6f'kum),  n.  Apology;  excuse;  an 
escape  in  the  way  of  subterfuge  or  pretext. 
[Scotch.] 


offender 

off-corn  (of'korn),  n.  Waste  or  inferior  corn 
thrown  out  during  dressing. 

Such  off-corn  as  cometh  give  wife  for  her  share.  Tusser. 

offcut  (of'kut),  n.  In  printing:  ( a ) Any  excess 
of  paper  which  is  cut  off  the  main  sheet.  ( b ) 
That  part  of  a printed  sheet  which  is  cut  from 
the  main  sheet  and  separately  folded.  In  the 
ordinary  half-sheet  form  of  12mo,  pages  5,  6,  7, 
and  8 are  in  the  offcut  of  the  half  sheet  of 
twelve  pages. 

offence,  offenceless,  etc.  See  offense , etc. 

offend  (q-fend'),  v.  [<  ME.  offenden , < OF. 
offendre  = Sp.  offender  = Pg.  offender  = It.  of- 
fender e,  offend,  < L.  offender c,  thrust  or  strike 
against,  come  upon,  stumble,  blunder,  commit 
an  offense,  displease,  < ob,  before,  4-  OL.  fen- 
derc,  strike:  see  defend,  fend1.']  I.  trans . If. 
To  strike ; attack ; assail. 

We  have  power  granted  us  to  defend  ourselves  and  of- 
fend our  enemies,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  366. 

He  [the  Spaniard]  had  a Macheat,  or  long  Knife,  where- 
with he  kept  them  [the  sailors]  both  from  seizing  him, 
they  having  nothing  in  their  hands  wherewith  to  defend 
themselves  or  offend  him.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  254. 

2f.  To  injure;  harm;  hurt. 

Who  hath  yow  misboden  or  offended  f 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  5L 
Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 

Thou  but  offend’st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 140. 

3.  To  displease;  give  offense  or  displeasure 
to;  shock;  annoy;  pain;  molest. 

The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  of- 
fended nostril.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5.  93. 

A brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a strong  city. 

Prov.  xviii.  19. 

I acquaint  you 

Aforehand,  if  you  offend  me,  I must  beat  you. 

B.  J onson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

4.  To  disobey  or  sin  against  (a  person);  trans- 
gress or  violate  (a  law  or  right). 

Marry,  Sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 16. 

She  found  she  had  offended  God  no  doubt, 

So  much  was  plain  from  what  had  happened  since, 

Misfortune  on  misfortune. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  iii.  182. 
5f.  To  cause  to  offend  or  transgress;  lead  into 
disobedience  or  evil. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  [causeth  thee  to  stumble, 
in  the  revised  version],  pluck  it  out.  Mat.  v.  29. 

Whoso  shall  offend  [cause  ...  to  stumble,  in  the  re- 
vised version]  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me, 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  Mat.  xviii.  6. 

=Syn.  3.  To  vex,  chafe,  irritate,  provoke,  nettle,  fret,  gall. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  strike,  attack,  or  assail 
one. 

In  the  morning  and  euening  the  cold  doth  offend  more 
then  it  doth  about  noone  tide. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  254. 
2.  To  disobey,  violate,  or  transgress  law, 
whether  human  or  divine;  commit  a fault  or 
crime ; sin : sometimes  with  against. 

Nor  yet  against  Caesar  have  I offended  anything  at  all. 

Acts  xxv.  8. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I make  my  brother  to  offend. 

1 Cor.  viii.  13. 

In  a free  Commonwealth,  the  Governor  or  chief  Coun- 
selor offending  may  be  remov’d  and  punish'd  without  the 
least  Commotion.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

3f.  To  give  offense  or  displeasure ; do  anything 
displeasing,  or  Calculated  to  cause  dislike  or 
anger. 

But  lorde,  what  ayles  the  kyng  at  me? 

For  vn-to  hym  I neuere  offende. 

York  Plays,  p.  140. 

offendant  (o-fen'dant),  n.  [See  offend.]  One 
who  offends;  an  offender.  Holland. 

If  the  offendant  did  consider  the  griefe  and  shame  of 
punishment,  he  would  containe  himselfe  within  the  com- 
passe  of  a better  course. 

Breton,  Packet  of  Letters,  p.  43.  {Davies.) 

offender  (o-fen'der),  n.  One  who  offends;  one 
who  transgresses  or  violates  a law,  whether 
human  or  divine ; one  who  infringes  rules  and 
regulations ; one  who  acts  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  others,  or  to  social  rule  or  custom;  one  who 
displeases  or  annoys;  one  who  gives  offense, 
or  incurs  the  dislike  or  resentment  of  another. 

My  lords,  let  pale  offenders  pardon  craue : 

If  we  offend,  laws  rigour  let  us  haue. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  L 
O love  beyond  degree ! 

Th’  offended  dies  to  set  th’  offender  free. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  10. 

She  hugged  the  offender , and  forgave  the  offence. 

Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  367. 


offender 

=SyiL  Offender,  Delinquent,  culprit.  Offender  differs  from 
delinquent  in  that  a delinquent  is,  strictly,  a negative  trans- 
gressor, one  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  whereas  an  offender  is  a positive  transgressor, 
one  who  violates  law  or  social  rule.  Both  are  general 
words,  covering  the  offenses  or  delinquencies  under  divine 
or  human  laws,  social  usages,  etc. 
offending  (o-fen'ding),  n.  The  act  of  commit- 
ting an  offense;  offense;  fault;  transgression; 
crime. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  80. 

offendress  (o-fen'dres),  n.  [<  offender  + -ess.'] 
A female  offender. 

A desperate  offendress  against  nature. 

* Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1.  153. 

offense,  offence  (o-fens'),  n.  [<  ME.  offense , 
offence,  < OF.  offense,  offence,  F.  offense  = Pr. 
offensa  = Sp.  ofensa  = Pg.  It.  offensa,  < L. 
offensa,  an  offense,  orig.  fern,  of  offensus , pp.  of 
offendere,  offend:  see  offend .]  1.  Assault;  at- 

tack : as,  weapons  or  arms  of  offense. 

Courtesy  . . . would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  of- 
fense, but  only  to  stand  up  on  the  best  defensive  guard. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  offence  they  [the  Belgians]  wore  a ponderous  sabre, 
and  carried  a Gaulish  pike,  with  flame-like  and  undulat- 
ing edges.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  116. 

2f.  Harm;  hurt;  injury. 

Litel  witen  folk  what  is  to  yerne ; 

That  they  ne  fynde  in  hire  desire  offence , 

For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lat  hem  discern e 
What  best  is.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  199. 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 

Doing  himself  offence.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  201. 

3.  Transgression;  sin*  fault;  wrong. 

This  young  Squyer  suerly  dede  non  offence, 

And  thou  hast  smetyn  hym  here  in  my  presence. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 552. 
He  . . . offer’d  himself  to  die 
For  man ’8  offence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  410. 
Specifically,  in  law:  (a)  A crime  or  misdemeanor ; a trans- 
gression of  law.  It  implies  a violation  of  law  for  which 
the  public  authorities  may  prosecute,  not  merely  one 
which  gives  rise  to  a private  cause  of  action  only.  More 
specifically — ( b ) A misdemeanor  or  transgression  of  the 
law  which  is  not  indictable,  but  is  punishable  summarily 
or  by  the  forfeiture  of  a penalty. 

4.  Affront ; insult ; injustice ; wrong ; that  which 
wounds  the  feelings  and  causes  displeasure  or 
resentment. 

Many  a bard  without  offence 
Has  link’d  our  names  together  in  his  lay. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

5.  Displeasure;  annoyance ; mortification ; um- 
brage; anger. 

Content  to  give  them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they 
had  power  to  make  just  revenge.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5.  96. 
Capital,  cumulative,  infamous,  military,  etc.,  of- 
fense. See  the  adjectives.— To  give  offense,  to  cause 
displeasure. 

To  decline  the  acceptance  of  a present  generally  gives 
offence.  E.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  I.  259. 

To  take  Offense,  to  feel  displeasure  or  resentment ; be  of- 
fended. = Syn.  3.  Misdeed,  fault,  delinquency,  indignity, 
trespass.  Referring  to  the  comparison  under  crime,  it 
may  be  added  that  offense  is  a very  indefinite  word,  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  the  others,  while  misdemeanor  is 
a specific  word,  applying  to  an  act  which  is  cognizable  by 
civil,  school,  family,  or  other  authority,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  aspect  of  an  offense  against  anything  but  law 
or  rules. — 6.  Indignation,  resentment. 

offenseless,  offenceless  (o-fensTes),  a.  [<  of- 
fense + -less.]  Unoffending;  innocent;  inof- 
fensive; harmless. 

Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog,  to  affright 
an  imperious  lion.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  276. 

offenselessly,  offencelessly  (o-fens'les-li),  adv. 
Inoffensively ; harmlessly, 
offensiblet  (o-fen'si-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  offensible, 
offensive,  < LL.  offensibilis,  liable  to  stumble,  < 
L.  offendere,  pp.  offensus,  stumble  against,  of- 
fend: see  offend.']  Causing  offense;  offensive. 

Those  who  wil  take  in  hand  any  enterprise  that  natu- 
rally is  seditious  or  offensible  haue  not  to  consider  of  the 
occasion  that  moueth  them  to  rise,  but  only  the  good  & 
euil  end  which  therof  may  proceede. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  239. 
offensiont  (o-fen'shon),  n.  [ME.  offensioun,< 
OF.  offension  = Sp.  ofension  = Pg.  offensao  = 
It.  offensione,  < L.  offensio(n-),  a striking  against, 
offense,  < offendere,  pp.  offensus,  offend:  see  of- 
fend.'] Assault ; attack. 

My  herd,  myn  heer  that  hongetli  longe  adoun. 

That  nevere  yit  ne  felte  offemioun 
Of  rasour  nor  of  schere. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1558. 

offensionst,  offencioust  (o-fen'shus),  a.  [<  of- 
fensi(on)  + -mis.]  Offensive. 

Bet.  ’Tis  Ramus,  the  king’s  professor  of  logic. 

Gui.  Stab  him  ! 

Ram.  Oh ! good  my  lord,  wherein  hath  Ramus  been  so 
offerwma?  Marlowe,  Massacre  at  Paris,  i.  8, 
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offensive (o-fen'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<F.  offensif  =Sp. 
ofensivo  = Pg.  It.  ofensivo,  < L.  as  if  *offensivns, 

< offendere, pp.  offensus, offend:  see  offend.]  I.  a. 

1.  Serving  to  offend,  assail,  or  attack;  used  in 
attack:  opposed  to  defensive:  as,  offensive  wea- 
pons.— 2.  Consisting  in  or  proceeding  by  at- 
tack; assailant;  invading;  aggressive:  opposed 
to  defensive. 

There  is  no  offensive  War  yet  made  by  Spain  against  K. 
John.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vL  42. 

They  say  my  lord  duke,  besides  his  business  at  the  Hague, 
hath  a general  commission  to  treat  with  all  princes  for  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  house  of  Austria. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  60. 

3t.  Serving  to  injure;  injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offensive  to 
the  stomach.  Bacon,  Hat.  Hist. 

4.  Causing  or  giving  offense ; fitted  or  intended 
to  offend  or  give  displeasure;  provocative  of 
displeasure ; insulting ; annoying ; displeasing : 
as,  an  offensive  remark;  offensive  behavior. 

An  offensive  wile 
That  hath  enraged  him. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  210. 
She  did  not  exactly  comprehend  his  manner,  although, 
on  better  observation,  its  feature  seemed  rather  to  be  lack 
of  ceremony  than  any  approach  to  offensive  rudeness. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

5.  Disgusting;  disagreeable;  giving  pain  or 
unpleasant  sensations:  as,  an  offensive  smell. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Aggressive,  Offensive.  See  aggressive. — 4. 
Invidious,  Offensive  (see  invidious) ; distasteful,  obnoxiouB, 
impertinent,  rude,  insolent,  abusive,  scurrilous.— 5.  Nau- 
seating, sickening,  loathsome. 

II.  n.  With  the  definite  article : An  aggres- 
sive attitude  or  course  of  operations ; a posture 
of  attack : as,  to  act  on  or  assume  the  offensive. 
offensively  (o-fen'siv-li),  adv.  1.  By  way  of 
invasion  or  unprovoked  attack;  aggressively. 
— 2.  In  an  offensive  or  displeasing  manner; 
displeasingly ; unpleasantly ; disagreeably. — 
3f.  Injuriously;  mischievously, 
offensiveness  (o-fen'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  offensive ; injuriousness; 
unpleasantness. 

Offer  (of'er),  v.  [<  ME.  offren,  < AS.  offrian  - 

05.  offron,  offran  = OFries.  offaria,  offria  = D. 
MLG.  offeren  = OHG.  opfaron,  offaron,  MHG. 
opfern,  ophern,  G.  opfern  = Icel.  Sw.  offra= Dan. 
of  re,  offer  (in  earliest  Teut.use  ‘offer  as  a sac- 
rifice,’ the  eccl.  use  of  the  L.  offeree  in  this  sense 
explaining  its  earlyappearance  in  Teut.),  = OF. 
(also  F.)  offrir  = Pr.  offrir,  ufrir  = It.  offerire,  of- 
ferers, offerare  (of.  Sp.  ofrecer  = Pg.  offereeer), 

< L.  offeree,  ML.  also  offerare,  bring  before,  pre- 
sent, offer,  < ob,  before,  + ferre  = E.  bear 1.  Cf . 
confer,  defer 1,  proffer,  differ,  prefer,  refer,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  bring  or  put  forward ; present  to 
notice;  hold  out  to  notice  or  for  acceptance; 
present:  sometimes  used  refiexively. 

And  as  ye  offre  yaw  to  me,  so  I offre  me  to  yow  with  trewe 
herte.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  482. 

A mixed  scene  offers  itself.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  613. 
I offer  it  to  the  reason  of  any  Man,  whether  he  think  the 
knowledg  of  Christian  Religion  harder  than  any  other  Art 
or  Science  to  attain.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

Who  shall  say  what  prospect  life  offers  to  another? 

Thareau,  Walden,  p.  13. 

2.  To  present  for  acceptance  or  rejection;  ten- 
der or  make  tender  of ; hence,  to  hid  or  tender 
as  a price : as,  to  offer  ten  dollars  for  a thing. 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  Iolas  yield,  but  offer  more. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ii.  79. 
Our  author  offers  no  reason.  Locke. 

3.  To  present  solemnly,  or  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship : often  with  up : as,  to  offer  up  a prayer ; 
to  offer  sacrifices ; hence,  to  sacrifice ; immolate. 

With  oute  the  Zate  of  that  Temple  is  an  Awtiere,  where 
Jewes  werein  wont  to  offren  Dowves  and  Turtles. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  87. 
Our  Sauyour  Criste  was  offerde  vpon  the  same  stone  whan 
Symyon  Justus  toke  hym  in  his  armes. 

Sir  R.  Guylfrrrde,  Eylgrymage,  p.  45. 
Thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a bullock  for  a sin-offering  for 
atonement.  Ex.  xxix.  36. 

An  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices. 

1 Pet.  ii.  5. 

4.  To  expose  for  sale. — 5.  To  propose  to  give 
or  to  do;  proffer;  volunteer;  show  a disposition 
or  declare  a willingness  to  do  (something):  as, 
to  offer  help ; to  offer  battle. 

Since  the  9th  of  July  his  readiness  to  “offer  battle,”  or 
to  “ strike  ” when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive,  had 
oozed  away.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  285. 

6.  To  attempt  to  do;  set  about  doing  (some- 
thing) to  or  against  one;  attempt;  make  a 
show  of  doing  (something) : as,  to  offer  violence 
or  resistance ; to  offer  an  insult. 
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I was  afeard  he  would  have  flung  a stone  at  my  head,  or 
otherwise  have  offered  some  violence  to  me. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  126. 

Offering  to  returne  to  the  Boat,  the  Salvages  assayed  to 
carry  him  away  perforce. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  184. 

I rose  up,  and  placed  him  in  my  own  seat : a compliment 
I pay  to  few.  The  first  thing  he  uttered  was,  “ Isaac,  fetch 
me  a cup  of  your  cherry-brandy  before  you  offer  to  ask 
auy  question.”  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Adduce , Allege,  Assign,  etc.  (see  adduce), 
exhibit,  extend,  hold  out,  furnish,  give,  propound,  propose, 
show,  move. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  present  itself;  come  into 
view  or  be  at  band : as,  an  opportunity  now 
offers. 

Th’  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.  Dryden. 

2.  To  present  or  make  an  offering;  offer  up 
prayer,  thanks,  etc. ; present  a eucharistie  obla- 
tion. 

By  water  to  White  Hall,  and  there  to  chapel  in  my  pew. 

. . . And  then  the  King  come  down  and  offered,  and  took 
the  sacrament  upon  his  knees.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  280. 

3f.  To  present  one’s  self  in  order  to  pay  court 
or  respects ; pay  one’s  respects. 

The  oath  which  obliges  the  knights,  whenever  they  are 
within  two  miles  of  Windsor,  to  go  and  offer. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  168. 

4f.  To  act  on  the  offensive ; deal  a blow. 

Gaffray  a stroke  gaffe  tho  his  sculle  vppon. 

He  offeryng  so,  the  helme  rent  and  foulle  raide. 

Pom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3090. 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a fangless  lion. 

May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  219. 
To  offer  at,  to  make  an  attempt  at ; essay  : as,  the  horse 
ojfered  at  the  leap ; I will  not  offer  at  that  which  I cannot 

Offering  at  wit  too?  why,  Galla, 

Where  hast  thou  been  ? B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

offer  (of'6r),  n.  [=  OFries.  offer  = D.  offer  = 
MLG.  offer  = OHG.  opfar , opphar , offar,  ophar , 
opfer , opher,  MHG.  opfer , G.  opfer  = Icel.  offr  = 
Sw.  Dan.  offer;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of' 
presenting  to  notice  or  for  acceptance,  or  that 
which  is  brought  forward  or  presented  to  notice 
or  for  acceptance ; a proposal  made  and  sub- 
mitted : as,  his  offer  of  protection  was  declined ; 
to  receive  an  offer  of  marriage. 

The  offers  he  doth  make 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

Daniel. 

When  offers  are  disdain’d,  and  love  deny’d. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  L 82. 

2.  The  act  of  bidding  or  proposing  to  give  a 
price  or  to  do  for  a price,  or  the  sum  bid;  a 
tender  or  proposal  to  give  or  do  something  for 
a specified  equivalent,  or  for  something  in  re- 
turn: as,  no  offer  of  less  than  a dollar  will  be 
received ; he  made  an  offer  for  the  building  of 
the  bridge. 

When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between, 

Making  by  second  hand  their  offers. 

Swift,  South-Sea  Project,  st.  20. 

3.  Attempt;  endeavor;  essay;  show;  pretense. 

I never  saw  her  yet 

Make  offer  at  the  least  glance  of  affection, 

But  still  so  modest,  wise ! Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  he  made  an 
offer  of  throwing  himself  into  the  water. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  118. 

4f.  An  offering;  something  presented  by  way 
of  sacrifice  or  of  acknowledgment. 

Let  the  tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  awhile 
with  me.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

On  offer,  for  sale.—  Promise  and  offer,  in  Scots  law.  See 
promise. 

offerable  (of'er-a-bl),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  offrable ; as 
offer  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  offered. 

offerer  (of'er-er),  n.  One  who  offers,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word,  or  presents  for  acceptance ; 
one  who  sacrifices  or  dedicates  in  worship ; one 
who  offers  a proposal,  or  makes  a bid  or  ten- 
der. 

offering  (of 'er-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  *offring,  also,  by 
confusion,  offrende , < AS.  offrung,  ofrung  (= 
MLG.  offeringe  = MHG.  opfer  wage,  G.  opfernng 
= Sw.  Dan.  off  ring),  an  offering,  sacrifice,  Verbal 
n.  of  offrian , offer:  see  offer , v.]  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  offers : as,  there  were  few  offerings  in 
railroad  shares  to-day;  heavy  offerings  in  De- 
cember wheat. — 2.  That  which  is  offered;  a 
thing  offered  or  given;  a gift.  Specifically— (a) 
Something  offered  or  presented  in  aivine  service,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  or  thanks,  to  procure  some  favor  or 
benefit,  or  to  atone  for  sin  or  conciliate  the  Deity ; an  obla- 
tion ; a sacrifice.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  offerings 
were  classed  as  burnt-offerings,  peace-,  sin-,  and  trespass- 
offerings.  They  may  also  be  divided  into  animal  or  bloody 
offerings  (sheep,  goats,  cattle,  doves),  and  vegetable  or  un- 
bloody offerings.  ( b ) A contribution  (strictly  a religious 
contribution  given  to  or  by  means  of  a church)  given  for 
the  support  of  some  cause,  or  consecrated  to  some  special 
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purpose : as,  offerings  for  the  poor.  [The  term  offerings  in 
the  Church  of  England  includes  payments  made  in  accor- 
dance with  custom  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  either  occa- 
sionally, as  at  sacraments,  marriages,  christenings,  church- 
ing of  women,  burials,  etc.,  or  at  Easter  or  Christmas. J 
And  sche  bigan  to  bidde  and  prey 
Upon  the  bare  grounde  knelende, 

And  aftir  that  made  hir  offrende. 

Oower.  ( Halliwell .) 
Easter  offerings.  See  Easter  dues,  under  Easter!. — Of- 
fering day,  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  a day  on  which  it  was 
formerly  and  is  still  in  some  places  customary  to  make 
special  alms  and  offerings  for  the  poor.  These  days  are 
Christmas  day,  Easter  day,  Whitsunday,  and  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  of  the  parish  church,  or,  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter two.  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas. 

offering-sheet  (of'er-ing-shet),  n.  In  the  West- 
ern Church,  during  early  and  medieval  times,  a 
white  linen  cloth  or  fanon  in  which  the  bread 
intended  for  eucharistic  use  was  presented  by 
the  people.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III. 
ii.  33. 

offertoire  (of-fer-twor'),  it.  [F. : see  offertory .] 
Same  as  offertory. 

offertorium  (of-er-to'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  offertoria 
(-a).  [LL.]  Same  as  offertory. 
offertory  (of'er-to-ri),  it. ; pi.  offertories  (-riz). 
£<  ME.  offertory',  offeratory  (also  offertoire,  < 
OF.)  = OF.  (and  F. ) offertoire  = Sp.  ofertorio  = 
Pg.  It.  offertorio,  < LL.  offertorium,  a place  to 
which  offerings  were  brought,  < offertor,  an  of- 
ferer, < L.  offerre,  offer:  see  offer.]  If.  The 
act  of  offering,  or  the  thing  offered. 

He  [St.  Paul]  gave  his  will,  made  an  offertory  of  that,  as 
well  as  of  his  goods,  choosing  the  act  which  was  enjoined. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18361 1.  66. 
2.  Eccles.:  (a)  In  medieval  usage — (1)  A cloth 
of  fine  linen  or  richer  material  used  to  receive 
the  bread  offered  by  the  people.  (2)  A cloth 
with  which  the  deacon  or  assistant  at  mass 
lifted  the  chalice.  (3)  A strip  of  silk  worn  like 
a scarf,  with  which  the  acolyte,  or  afterward  the 
subdeacon,  held  the  empty  paten  from  the  time 
of  the  lesser  oblation  till  the  end  of  the  canon. 
Also  called  the  offertory  veil.  (6)  In  the  mass 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  communion 
office  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches — (1)  The  verses  or  the  anthem  said 
or  sung  while  the  gifts  of  the  people  are  re- 
ceived and  the  celebrant  is  placing  the  uncon- 
seerated  elements  on  the  altar;  also,  the  music- 
al setting  of  such  verses  or  anthem.  (2)  The 
money  (or,  as  formerly,  other  gifts)  then  re- 
ceived from  the  people.  (3)  The  oblation  of 
the  unconsecrated  elements  then  made  by  the 
celebrant.  Also  called  the  lesser  oblation.  See 
oblation,  3.  (4)  The  part  of  the  service  begin- 
ning with  the  offertory  verses  or  anthem  and 
ending  before  the  Sursum  Corda.—  Offertory  dish. 
Same  as  alms-basin. 

offerturet  (of'er-tur),  n.  [<  OF.  offerture,  an 
offer,  proposal,  < ML.  offertura,  an  offering,  < L. 
offerre,  offer:  s eeoffer.]  An  offer;  an  overture; 
a proposal. 

Bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures  and 
advantages  to  his  crown.  Milton , Eikonoklastes. 

off-fallt,  n.  See  offal. 

off-flow  (6f 'flo),  n.  A channel  or  way  by  which 
surplus  water  may  be  discharged  or  allowed  to 
flow  off. 

offhand  (of'hand'),  adv.  1.  At  once;  without 
deliberation  or  premeditation;  without  pre- 
vious preparation  or  practice. 

But  then  she  reads  so — my  stars  ! how  she  will  read  off 
hand ! Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  2. 

We  cannot  say,  without  looking  carefully  to  the  scale 
on  the  map,  how  many  miles  Corfu  lies  from  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  any  more  than  we  can  say  offhand  how  many 
miles  Anglesey  lies  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  337. 
2.  From  the  hand;  without  the  support  of  a rest. 

Rifles  were,  however,  always  permitted  to  compete  with 
them,  under  equitablerestrictions.  These  were,  that  they 
should  be  fired  off-hand,  while  the  shot-guns  were  allowed 
a rest,  the  distance  being  equal. 

A.  B.  Long  street,  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  203. 
offhand  (of'hand),  a.  [<  offhand , adv.]  1. 
Without  study  or  premeditation;  impromptu: 
as,  an  offhand  remark;  an  offhand  speech. 

One  searches  in  vain  [in  Matthew  Arnold’s  works]  for  a 
blithe,  musical,  gay,  or  serious  off-hand  poem. 

Stedvnan,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  92. 
2.  Free  and  easy ; unstudied  or  unconvention- 
al : as,  an  offhand  manner. 

He  [Gray]  has  the  knack  of  saying  droll  things  in  an  off- 
hand way,  and  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  167. 

offhanded  (of 'lian^ded),  adv.  [<  offhand  + -ed2.] 
Offhand ; without  hesitation.  [Colloq.] 

Nor,  I’ll  venture  to  say,  without  scrutiny  could  he 

Pronounce  her,  off-handed,  a Punch  or  a Judy. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  62. 
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offhandedly  (oPhan^ded-li),  adv.  Offhand;  in 
an  offhand  manner.  Nineteenth  Century.  XX. 

*.541.  [Colloq.] 

office  (of'is),  n.  [<  ME.  office,  offyee , < OF.  of- 
fice, offyz,  F.  office  = Sp.  oficio  = Pg.  officio  = 
It.  offizio,  uffizio,  ufizio,  uficio , < L.  officium,  a 
service,  an  obligatory  service,  duty,  official 
duty,  office,  court,  etc.,  prob.  contr.  from  opi- 
ficium,  the  doing  of  a work,  a working,  < opifex , 
one  who  does  a work,  < opus,  work,  + facere, 
do:  see  op  us  and  fact.  Cf.  officinal.']  1.  Service; 
duty  or  duties  to  the  performance  of  which  a 
person  is  appointed;  function  assigned  by  a 
superior  authority ; hence,  employment;  busi- 
ness ; that  which  one  undertakes  or  is  expected 
to  do. 

Let  no  preacher  be  negligent  in  doing  his  office. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

The  way  to  increase  spiritual  comforts  is  to  be  strict  in 
the  offices  of  humble  obedience. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  62. 

So,  Jack  Tapster,  do  me  thine  office. 

. Scott,  Kenilworth,  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  performed  or  is  intended  or 
assigned  to  be  done  by  a particular  thing,  or 
which  anything  is  fitted  to  perform  or  custom- 
arily performs ; function. 

My  voice  had  lost  his  office  & was  dead. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 

In  this  experiment,  the  several  intervals  of  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

The  office  of  geometry,  he  [Plato]  said,  was  to  discipline 
the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the  base  wants  of  the  body. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  A position  or  situation  to  which  certain 
duties  are  attached;  a post  the  possession  of 
which  imposes  certain  duties  upon  the  possess- 
or and  confers  authority  for  their  perform- 
ance ; a post  or  place  held  by  an  officer,  an  of- 
ficial, or  a functionary. 

Inasmuch  as  I am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I mag- 
nify mine  office.  Rom.  xi.  13. 

An  office  is  a right  to  exercise  an  employment,  public  or 
private,  as  in  the  case  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  and  the  like. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  123,  note. 

4.  Specifically,  a position  of  authority  under  a 
government : as,  a man  in  office  ; to  accept  office. 
In  law:  (a)  The  right  and  duty  conferred  on  an  individual 
to  perform  any  part  of  the  functions  of  government,  and 
receive  such  compensation,  if  any,  as  the  law  may  affix  to 
the  service : more  specifically  called  public  office.  It  im- 
plies authority  to  exercise  some  part  of  the  power  of 
the  state,  a tenure  of  right  therein,  some  continuous  du- 
ration, and  usually  emoluments.  It  is  often  defined  sim- 
ply as  a public  charge  or  employment ; but  there  are  many 
instances  of  public  charge  or  employment  which  are  not 
in  law  deemed  offices,  such  as  the  service  of  a janitor,  or 
that  of  a person  designated  by  special  act  to  buy  goods  for 
public  use.  In  early  English  law  office  was  regarded  as  a 
right,  and  could  be  conferred  on  a man  and  his  heirs.  In 
United  States  law  it  is  a duty  or  agency  conferred  for  pub- 
lic benefit;  and,  although  the  tenure  is  to  some  extent 
matter  of  right,  the  compensation  is  subject  to  change  by 
the  legislature,  unless  constitutionally  fixed.  (b)  In  a 
more  general  sense,  the  word  office  includes  continuous 
powers  or  functions  to  act  under  direct  sanction  of  law  in 
the  affairs  of  others  without  their  appointment  or  consent : 
as,  the  office  of  an  executor  or  of  a trustee,  (c)  In  a private 
corporation : (1)  A continuous  power  or  function  the  exis- 
tence of  which  forms  part  of  the  organization  of  the  body, 
as  distinguished  from  the  service  of  agents  and  servants. 
(2)  Executive  or  administrative  powers  and  functions,  as 
distinguished  from  membership  in  the  governing  body,  as 
those  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  a bank. 

5.  In  old  Eng.  law,  jurisdiction ; bailiwick:  as, 
a constable  sworn  “to  prevent  all  bloodshed, 
outcries,  affrays,  and  rescouses  [rescues]  done 
within  his  office .” — 6.  Inquest  of  office  (which 
see,  under  inquest). — 7.  A building  or  room  in 
which  one  transacts  business  or  discharges  his 
professional  duties:  as,  a lawyer’s  or  doctor’s 
office;  the  office  of  a factory  or  lumber-yard ; es- 
pecially, a place  where  public  business  is  trans- 
acted: as,  the  county  clerk’s  office ; the  post- 
office;  the  war  -office:  also  (in  the  plural),  the 
apartments  wherein  domestics  discharge  the 
several  duties  attached  to  a house,  as  kitchens, 
pantries,  brew-houses,  and  the  like,  along  with 
outhouses,  such  as  the  stables,  etc.,  of  a man- 
sion or  palace,  or  the  barns,  cow-houses,  etc., 
of  a farm. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish’d  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  2.  69. 

As  for  offices,  let  them  stand  at  a distance,  with  some  low 
galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

8.  The  persons  collectively  who  transact  busi- 
ness in  an  office : often  applied  specifically  to  an 
insurance  company:  as,  a fire-office. — 9.  An  act 
of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered  (usually  in 
a good  sense) ; service ; usually  in  the  plural. 


officer 

Wolves  and  bears,  . . . 

Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  189. 

I am  a man  that  hath'tiot  done  your  love 

All  the  worst  offices.  B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  i.  1. 

My  Lord  of  Leicester  hath  done  some  good  Offices  to  ac- 
commodate Matters.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  4. 

10.  Eccles.:  (a)  The  prescribed  order  or  form  for 
a service  of  the  church,  or  for  devotional  use, 
or  the  service  so  prescribed;  especially,  the 
forms  for  the  canonical  hours  collectively  (the 
divine  office) : as,  the  communion  office,  the  con- 
firmation office,  the  office  of  prime,  etc. ; to  recite 
office.  ( b ) In  the  Mozarabic  and  in  some  old 
Gallican  and  monastic  liturgies,  in  the  Uses  of 
Sarum  and  York,  and  in  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book  of  1549,  the  introit.  Also  officium.  (c)  In 
canon  law,  a benefice  which  carries  no  jurisdic- 
tion with  it. — Ilf.  Mark  of  authority;  badge  of 
office. 

The  aumenere  a rod  schalle  haue  in  honde, 

As  office  for  almes,  y vndurstonde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  324. 
Ambrosian  office.  See  Ambrosian?.— Arms  of  office, 
in  her.  See  amt?,  7.—  Circumlocution  Office.  See  cir- 
cumlocution.— Color  of  office.  See  color.— Cook’s  office, 
the  galley.  [Naut.  slang.  ] — Crown  office.  See  crown.  — 
Dead-letter  office.  See  dead.— Divine  office.  Seedef. 
10  and  divine.  — Foreign  office.  See  foreign.—  Holy  Of- 
fice, the  Inquisition : this  title,  however,  properly  belongs 
to  tne  “ Congregation  ” established  at  Rome  by  Rope  Paul 
III.  in  1542,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  is  subject.— Home  Office.  See  home.— House 
of  officet.  See  housed.— Hydrographic,  imprest,  in- 
telligence, land,  etc.,  office.  See  the  qualifying  words. 
—Jack  in  office,  Jack  out  of  office.  See  Jack!.— Lit- 
tle office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a collection  of  psalms, 
lessons,  and  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  arranged 
in  imitation  of  the  breviary,  and  formerly  appointed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  read  by  certain  religious 
in  addition  to  the  divine  office. — Military  office.  See 
military,  2.— Ministerial  offices,  Mozarabic  office, 
naval  office.  See  the  adjectives. — Oath  of  office.  See 
oath. — Occasional  office,  the  form  for  a religious  service 
which  does  not  recur  at  stated  intervals,  but  is  limited  to 
certain  occasions  or  relates  to  certain  individuals  only ; a 
service  other  than  the  holy  communion  or  daily  prayers. 
Such  occasional  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
are  those  for  baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony,  visitation 
of  the  sick,  burial  of  the  dead,  institution  of  a minister, 
etc.— Office  copy,  in  law.  See  copy.— Office  found,  in 
law,  the  finding  of  a jury  in  an  inquest  of  office  by  which 
the  crown  becomes  entitled  to  take  possession  of  real  or 
personal  property.  See  inquest.—  Office  hours,  the  hours 
during  which  offices  are  open  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness.—Office  of  detail,  see  detail.— To  give  the  office, 
to  suggest  as  a job ; furnish  a hint ; supply  information. 
[Slang,  Eng.]  = Syn.  Business,  Pursuit,  etc.  (see  occupation), 
post,  situation,  place,  capacity. 

officet  (of'is),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  officier,  F.  officier  = 
Sp.  oficiar  = Pg.  officiar  = It.  officiare,  uffiziare , 
< ML.  officiare,  perform  an  office,  < L.  officium, 
office  : see  office , n.  Cf.  officiate.’]  1.  To  per- 
form in  the  way  of  office  or  service ; serve ; per- 
form; transact. 

Shall  I stay  here  to  do ’t?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  officed  all.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  2.  128. 

2.  To  intrust  with  an  office ; place  in  an  office. 

So  stands  this  squire 

Officed  with  me.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 172. 

3.  To  move  by  means  of  office  or  by  exercise 
of  official  authority.  [Rare.] 

A Jack-guardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  68. 

office-bearer  (oFis-bar^er),  n.  One  who  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  some  offi- 
cial duty,  as  in  directing  the  affairs  of  a corpo- 
ration, company,  society,  etc. 
office-book  (of'is-buk),  n.  A service-book;  a 
book  containing  religious  offices  or  services, 
office-holder  (of'is-hoFder),  n.  One  who  is  in 
possession  of  an  office  under  government;  in 
^.general,  any  official. 

officer  (of'i-s6r),  n.  [<  ME.  officer, < OF.  officier, 
F.  officier  = Pr.  officier  = It.  officiere,  < ML.  offi- 
ciarius,  an  officer,  < L.  officium , office : see  office.] 
1 . One  who  holds  an  office,  or  to  whom  has  been 
intrusted  a share  in  the  management  or  direc- 
tion of  some  business  or  undertaking,  such  as  a 
society,  corporation,  company,  etc.,  or  who  fills 
some  position  involving  responsibility,  to  which 
he  has  been  formally  appointed. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, a person  holding  a public  office,  under  a 
national,  state,  or  municipal  government,  and 
authorized  thereby  to  exercise  some  specific 
function:  as,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; a custom-house  or  excise  officer';  law 
officers ; a court  officer,  in  constitutional  provisions 
and  statutes  regulating  the  appointment,  tenure,  emolu- 
ments, etc.,  of  public  officers,  the  designations  “officers,” 
“civil  officers,”  “public  officers,”  “executive  officers,” 
“judicial  officers,”  “legislative  officers,”  “administrative 
officers,”  and  the  like  commonly  have  in  American  law 
peculiar  meanings  dependent  on  the  connection  in  which 
the  phrases  are  used,  and  on  other  provisions  of  law  neces- 
sary to  be  considered  with  them. 


officer 

All  the  principal  ministers  of  the  British  crown  are  popu- 
larly called  the  great  officers  of  state. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  458. 

3.  Used  absolutely:  (a)  One  who  holds  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  in  the  army 
general  officers  are  those  whose  command  extends  to  a body 
of  forces  composed  of  several  regiments,  as  generals,  lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals,  and  brigadiers.  Staff- - 
officers  belong  to  the  general  staff,  and  include  the  quar- 
termaster-general, adjutant-general,  aides-de-camp,  etc. 
Commissioned  officers , in  the  British  army,  include  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors  ( field-officers ),  and  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants  (< company  officers),  and  are 
appointed  by  a commission  from  the  crown  or  from  a lord 
lieutenant;  in  the  United  States  army  these  hold  their  com- 
missions from  the  President,  the  lowest  grade  being  that 
of  second  lieutenant.  Brevet  officers  are  those  who  hold  a 
nominal  rank  above  that  for  which  they  receive  pay.  Non- 
commissioned officers  are  usually  appointed  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments,  and  are  intermediate 
between  commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  as 
sergeant-majors,  quartermaster-sergeants,  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, and  drum-  and  fife-majors.  Officers  in  the  navy  are 
distinguished  as  commissioned  officers,  holding  their  com- 
missions in  the  British  navy  from  the  lords  of  the  Admir- 
alty and  in  the  United  States  navy  from  the  President, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate ; warrant  officers,  holding  warrants 
in  the  British  navy  from  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  United 
States  navy  from  the  President,  as  boatswains,  gunners, 
carpenters,  and  sailmakers ; and  petty  officers,  appointed 
by  the  captain  or  officer  commanding  the  Bhip  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Officers  in  the 
navy  are  also  classed  as  line  or  combatant  officers,  and 
staff  or  non-combatant  officers,  the  latter  comprising  pay- 
masters, and  medical,  commissariat,  and  other  civil  officers. 
See  line*,  14.  (ft)  In  the  law  of  eorporatioES,  one 
who  holds  an  office,  such  as  a director  or  cashier, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  is  an  employee, 
as  a bookkeeper.  It  is  disputed  whether  a bank-teller 
is  properly  included  in  the  designation  of  officers  or  not. 
The  question  would  often  be  determined  by  a reference 
to  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the  particular  bank.  More 
specifically,  in  popular  use,  an  officer  is  an  executive  officer, 
Buch  as  the  president,  secretary,  or  treasurer,  as  distin- 
guished from  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  an  em- 
ployee. ( c ) A policeman,  constable,  or  beadle. 

It  is  no  solecism  to  call  a police-constable  an  officer,  al- 
though the  chief  constable  would  speak  of  him  as  one  of 
his  ‘ men.’'  A police-constable  is  a peace  officer,  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  such,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be 
styled  an  officer.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  237. 

( d ) In  some  honorary  orders,  a member  of  higher 
rank  than  the  lowest ; in  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  degree  next  higher  than  that  of  chevalier 
or  knight— Executive  officer.  See  executive.—  Gen- 
eral Officer,  an  officer  who  commands  an  army,  a division, 
or  a brigade ; a general.  See  def.  3 (a).— Marine  officer, 
naval  officer,  etc.  See  the  adjectives? — Officer  de  fac- 
to, in  law,  a person  who  by  some  color  of  right  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  office  and  for  the  time  being  performs  its  du- 
ties with  public  acquiescence.  Bence  his  acts  are  gener- 
ally valid  as  to  the  public,  though  he  may  have  no  right 
as  against  the  state.— Officer  de  jure,  a person  who,  pos- 
sessing the  legal  qualifications,  has  been  lawfully  chosen  to 
the  office  in  question,  and  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Hence  he  has  a 
right  to  retain  the  office  and  receive  its  compensation. 
Cooley.  — Officer  of  arms,  in  her.,  one  of  the  officials  con- 
cerned with  heraldry,  as  a king-at-arms,  herald,  or  pursui- 
vant.—Officer  Of  the  day,  an  officer  who  has  charge,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  guard,  prisoners,  and  police  of  a mili- 
tary force  or  camp,  and  inspects  the  guard,  messes,  barracks, 
storehouses,  corrals,  etc.— Officer  of  the  deck,  the  offi- 
cer on  watch  in  charge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  man- 
agement of  a ship. — Officer  Of  the  guard,  a commis- 
sioned officer  detailed  daily  to  command  the  guard.  He 
is  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  day ; he  instructs 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  guard 
in  their  duties,  inspects  the  reliefs,  visits  the  sentinels, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the 
guard  and  prisoners,  and  also  for  the  property  they  use. 
— Officer  of  the  watch.  See  watch-officer. — Orderly 
officer.  See  orderly. 

officer  (of'i-ser),  v.  [<  officer,  n.]  I.f  intrans. 
To  minister ; be  of  service. 

The  small  store  he  set  on  princes  and  the  nobility,  unless 
they  were  officering  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  ii.  95,  Com- 

[mentary. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  furnish  with  officers;  appoint 
officers  over. 

These  vessels,  owned,  controlled,  and  officered  by  the 
Confederate  Government,  sailed  sometimes  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  226. 

2.  To  serve  as  officers  for. 

Men  of  education  . . . pass  certain  examinations,  pay 
for  their  own  outfit  and  food,  work  hard  in  the  army  for 
a year,  are  then  dismissed  on  passing  another  examination, 
and  become  available  in  war  chiefly  to  officer  the  reserves. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  11. 

office-seeker  (of 'is-se^ker),  n.  One  who  seeks 

^.public  office. 

official  (o-fish'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  official  (n.), 
< OF.  official,  officiel,  F.  officiel  = Sp.  official  = 
Pg.  official  = It.  officiate,  officiate,  uficialc , < LL. 
officialis , of  or  belonging  to  duty  or  office  (ML. 
as  a noun,  an  official),  < L.  officium,  duty,  office : 
see  office .]  I.  a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  office 
or  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  office : 
as,  official  duty ; official  cares  or  responsibility. 
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Whose  heavy  hours  were  passed  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th’  official  pen. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  119. 
2.  Derived  from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or 
from  the  proper  authority ; made  or  communi- 
cated by  virtue  of  authority;  hence,  author- 
ized: as,  an  official  statement  or  report. — 3f. 
Performing  duties  or  offices;  rendering  useful 
service;  ministering. 

The  stomach  and  other  part3  official  unto  nutrition. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iiL  2. 
Official  arms,  in  her.,  arms  assumed  because  represent- 
ing an  office  or  dignity,  and  impaled  or  in  other  way  com- 
bined with  the  paternal  arms : thua.  a bishop  impales  the 
arms  of  his  see  with  his  personal  arms. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  invested  with  an  office 
of  a public  nature ; one  holding  a civil  appoint- 
ment : as,  a government  official;  a railway  offi- 
cial. 

There  shal  no  jugge  imperial, 

Ne  bisshop,  ne  official, 

Done  jugementon  me. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6420. 

One  of  those  legislators  especially  odious  to  officials— 
an  independent  “large-acred”  member. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  ix.  4. 

The  hardest  work  of  all,  in  one  sense,  falls  on  that  much- 
abused  official,  the  Chief  Clerk,  who  has  to  sit  in  a public 
room,  accessible  to  every  one. 

E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  16. 
2.  In  Eng.  eccles . laic,  a person  appointed  as 
judge  by  a bishop,  chapter,  or  archdeacon,  to 
hear  causes  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
officialdom  (o-fish'al-dum),  n.  [<  official  + 
- dom.]  Officials  collectively  or  as  a class. 

The  language  of  officialdom  is  entirely  French,  indeed, 
thinly  cloaked  in  a departmental  disguise  of  English  ter- 
minations. Comhill  Mag.,  Oct.,  1888. 

officialism  (o-fish'al-izm),  n.  [<  official  + -ism.'] 

1.  Official  position;  office-holding;  public  office. 

He  is  the  first  Irish  leader  of  whose  party  no  member 

could  be  tempted  by  the  extravagant  salaries  with  which 
officialism  is  endowed  in  Ireland. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  13. 

2.  An  official  system. 

Military  officialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  the  place 
of  civil  officialism.  U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 266. 

In  what  relation  does  His  Headship  stand  to  the  political 
and  social  organizations  that  call  themselves  Churches, 
and  the  officialisms  they  have  created? 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  212. 

3.  That  view  of  official  position  which  regards 
office,  and  the  mere  discharge  of  official  duty, 
without  reference  to  public  or  other  interests, 
as  all-important ; excessive  attention  to  official 
routine  and  office  detail;  official  strictness  or 
stiffness;  “ red-tapeism.” 

The  melancholy  years  at  St.  Helena,  which  will,  we  fear, 
prove  only  more  and  more  ignoble  when  officialism  allows 
its  records  to  see  the  light.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  338. 

4.  Perfunctoriness. 

There  is  necessarily  an  indefinite  amount  of  unreality 
and  officialism  in  worship  — L e.,  of  worship  simulated  by 
mechanical  imitation.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  15. 

officiality  (o-fish-i-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  official  + -ity.] 
Same  as  officially.  Hume. 
officialize  (o-fish'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  offi- 
cialized, ppr.  officializing.  [<  official  + -ize.] 
To  render  official  in  character, 
officially  (o-fish'al-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity; as  an  official:  as,  I am  not  officially  cog- 
nizant of  the  matter ; officially  connected  with 
some  undertaking. — 2.  By  the  proper  officer, 
or  in  accordance  with  official  requirements; 
duly  and  formally,  as  by  an  official : as,  accounts 
or  reports  officially  verified;  persons  officially 
notified. 

officialty  (o-fish'al-ti),  n.  [<  official  + -ty.] 
Eccles.'.  (a)  The  charge  or  office  of  an  official. 
Ayliffe.  ( b ) The  court  or  jurisdiction  of  which 
an  official  is  head,  .(c)  The  building  in  which 
an  ecclesiastical  court  or  other  deliberative  or 
governing  body  assembles,  or  has  its  official 
seat ; a chapter-house : as,  the  officialty  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Sens  in  France.  Also  officiality. 
officiant  (o-fish'i-ant),  n.  [<  ML.  offician(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  officlare,  officiate  : see  officiate.']  Eccles., 
one  who  officiates  at  or  conducts  a religious 
service ; one  who  administers  a sacrament  or 
celebrates  the  eucharist. 

“Celebrant”  is  also  used  ...  for  the  chief  officiant  at 
^other  solemn  offices,  such  as  vespers.  Cath.  Viet.,  p.  132. 

officiary  (o-fish'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  officiarius,  < 
L.  officium,  office:  see  office,  officer.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  an  office  ; official.  [Rare.] 

Some  sheriffs  were  hereditary  and  some  officiary  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  counties. 

Pilkington,  Derbyshire,  II.  II. 
2t.  Subservient;  subordinate.  Heylin  (1600- 
1662).  (Davies.) 
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officiate  (o-fish'i-at),  ty  pret.  and  pp.  officiated, 
ppr.  officiating.  [<  ML.  officiatus,  pp.  of  offici- 
are,  perform  an  office,  < L.  officium,  office:  see 
office.  Cf.  office,  t\]  I.  intrans.  To  perform 
official  duties ; perform  such  formal  acts,  duties, 
or  ceremonies  as  pertain  to  an  office  or  post ; 
serve. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  [at  Cairo]  is  the  uninhabited  con- 
vent of  St.  Michael,  to  which  a priest  goes  every  Sunday 
to  officiate.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  25. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  perform  or  take  part  in. 

Household  and  privat  Orisons  were  not  to  be  officiated 
by  Priests ; for  neither  did  public  1'rayer  appertain  onely 
to  their  office.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxiv. 

2f.  To  supply;  give  out. 

All  her  number’d  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible  . . . merely  to  officiate  light 
Bound  this  opacous  earth.  MUUm,  1'.  L.,  viii.  22. 

officiator  (o-fish'i-a-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  officiator, 
< officiare,  officiate:  see  officiate.]  One  who 
officiates. 

officinal  (o-fis'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  officinal 
— Sp.  oficinal  = t*g.  officinal  = It.  officinale,  < 
ML.  officinalis,  of  the  shop  or  office,  NL.  spe- 
cifically of  an  apothecary’s  shop,  < L.  officina, 
a workshop,  laboratory,  ML.  also  office:  see 
officine.]  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a shop  or 
laboratory ; used  in  a shop  or  laboratory.  Es- 
pecially— 2.  Of  an  apothecary’s  shop:  applied 
in  pharmacy  to  preparations  made  according 
to  recognized  prescriptions;  specifically,  pre- 
scribed in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Hence — 3.  In 
lot.,  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 

II.  n.  A drug  or  medicine  sold  in  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop;  specifically,  a drug  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  pharmacopoeia. 

officinet  (of'i-sin),  n.  [<  OF.  officine,  offecine  = 
Sp.  oficina  = Pg.  It.  officina,  a shop,  laboratory, 
apothecary’s  shop,  < L.  officina,  a shop,  labora- 
tory, ML.  also  office,  NL.  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
contr.  of  opificina,  < opifex  (opific-),  a worker, 
mechanic,  < opus,  work,  + facere,  do:  see  opus 
and  fact,  and  cf.  office.]  A workshop  or  labora- 
tory. Fuller. 

officious  (o-fish'us),  a.  [<  F.  officieux  = Sp.  ofi- 
cioso  — Pg.  officioso  = It.  officioso,  uffizioso,  < L. 
officiosus,  dutiful,  obliging,  < officium,  service, 
duty : see  office.]  1 . Doing  or  ready  to  do  kind 
offices;  attentive;  courteous  and  obliging; 
hence,  friendly,  in  a general  sense. 

To  whom  they  would  haue  bin  officious  helpers  in  build- 
ing of  the  Temple.  Purchas,  Tilgrimage,  p.  151. 

Ask  how  you  did,  and  often,  with  intent 
Of  being  officious,  he  impertinent. 

Venue,  Expostulation. 

2.  Having  a bearing  on  or  connection  with 
official  duties,  but  not  formally  official. 

Old  diplomatists  must  know  the  difference  between  an 
officious  and  an  official  conversation.  The  first  is  the  free 
interchange  of  opinions  between  two  ministers,  and  it  com- 
promises neither ; the  latter  would  do  so,  and  would  hind 
their  Governments.  Viary  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  quoted  in 
IN.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  65. 

3.  Forward  in  tendering  services;  zealous  in 
interposing  uninvited  in  the  affairs  of  others; 
meddling;  obtrusive. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iiL  2.  330. 

I have  a traveler’s  dislike  to  officious  ciceroni. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  53. 
Officious  will,  a will  by  which  a testator  leaves  his  prop- 
erty to  his  family.  Wharton.  =Syn.  3.  Impertinent.  Offi- 
cious (see  impertinent);  Active,  Busy,  etc.  (see  active); 
meddlesome,  obtrusive,  interfering,  intermeddling,  prag- 
matical. 

officiously  (o-fish'us-li),  adv.  If.  Dutifully; 
with  proper  service. 

Trusting  only  upon  our  Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and  justly, 
gratefully  and  officiously.  Barrow. 

2f.  Kindly ; with  solicitous  care. 

We  came  much  fatigued  to  a village  where  they  very  of. 
ficiously  supplied  us  with  fewel,  and  provided  a plentiful 
supper,  without  expecting  any  return. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East;  II.  it.  82. 

3.  In  a forward  or  obtrusive  manner;  with 
importunate  forwardness ; meddlingly. 

The  family  . . . shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while 
little  Dick  officiously  reached  him  a chair. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vi. 

officiousness  (o-fish'us-nes), )(.  The  character 
of  being  officious;  readiness  or  eagerpess  to 
render  unsolicited  service;  well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness ; superserviceableness. 

officium  (o-fish'i-um),  n.  See  office,  10  (b). 

offing  (of'ing),  n.  [<  off  + -ing1.]  That  part 

*of  the  open  visible  sea  that  is  remote  from  the 
shore,  beyond  the  anchoring-ground,  or  beyond 
the  mid-line  between  the  shore  and  the  horizon. 
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Some  little  cloud 

Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 

And  isles  a light  in  the  offing. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
To  get  a good  offing  ( naut .),  to  get  well  clear  of  the  land, 
offish,  (6f'ish),  a.  [<  off  + -ish^.]  Inclined  to 
keep  aloof : distant  in  manner ; reserved. 

A few  days  later  he  called  on  her,  expecting  to  patch 
up  their  little  misunderstanding,  as  on  previous  occasions. 
She  was  rather  offish,  but  really  would  have  been  glad  to 
make  up.  The  Century , XXXVI.  35. 

offlet  (of'let),  n.  [<  off  + leth  Cf.  inlet,  out- 
let.]  A pipe  laid  at  the  level  of  the  "bottom  of 
a canal  for  letting  off  the  water, 
offprint  (of'print),  n.  [<  off  + print;  equiv.  to 
G.  abdruck.]  A reprint  of  a separate  article 
contained  in  a periodical  or  other  publication. 
See  the  quotations. 

Various  terms,  such  as  “deprint,”  “exprint,”  &c.,  have 
been  proposed  to  denote  a separately  printed  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  distributed  to  friends.  Neither  conveys  any 
intelligible  idea.  But  by  comparison  with  “otfshot"  I 
think  we  might  use  offprint  wi,  h some  hope  of  expressing 
what  is  meant.  W.  W.  Slceat,  The  Academy,  XXVIII.  121. 

Reprints  of  the  separate  articles  (“  offprints  ” is  the  last 
coinage,  we  believe)  would  be  very  welcome  for  conve- 
nience of  use  in  classes.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Philol. , VII.  275. 

off-reckoning  (6f'rek//ning),  v . Formerly,  in 
the  British  army,  an  allowance  given  to  cap- 
tains and  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
from  the  money  set  apart  annually  for  the 
men’s  clothing, 
offrendet,  n.  See  offering. 
offsaddle  (fif'sad'T),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  offsacfc 
died,  ppr.  offsaddling.  [<  off  + saddle .]  To 
unsaddle;  remove  the  saddle  from.  [South 
Africa.] 

The  first  halt  was  called  about  ten  miles  from  the  camp, 
but  the  horses  were  not  off-saddled  at  this  spot. 

The  Cape  Argus,  June  7, 1879. 

offscape,  offskipf  (df'skap,  -skip),  n.  [off  + 
-scape,  as  in  landscape .]  A distant  view  or 
prospect ; in  a picture,  the  distance. 

“As  in  painting,”  he  [Charles  Avison]  writes  [in  17521, 
“ there  are  three  various  degrees  of  distances  established, 
viz.  the  foreground,  the  intermediate  part,  and  the  off- 
skip,  so  in  music.”  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  427. 

offscouring  (df'skour^ing),  n.  [<  off  4*  scour- 
ing.] That  which  is  scoured  off;  hence,  re- 
jected matter;  refuse;  that  which  is  vile  or 
despised. 

Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  Lam.  iii.  45. 

They  were  contented  to  be  the  offscouring  of  the  world, 
and  to  expose  themselves  willingly  to  all  afflictions. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

offscum  (6f 'skum),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Refuse;  scum. 

But  now  this  offscum  of  that  cursed  fry 

Dare  to  renew  the  like  bald  enterprize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  30. 
I see  the  Drift.  These  offscums,  all  at  once 
Too  idlely  pampered,  plot  Rebellions. 

Sylvester;  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

Il.f  a.  Vile;  outcast. 

The  offscum  rascals  of  men. 

* Trans,  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  207. 

offset  (6f'set),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  offset,  ppr. 
offsetting.  [<  off  + set1.']  To  sef  off ; balance ; 
countervail;  especially,  to  cancel  by  a contrary 
claim  or  sum:  as,  to  offset  one  account  against 
another. 

We  may  offset  the  too  great  heaviness  of  the  corner  pin- 
nacles of  the  towers  by  noting  the  beauty  of  their  parapets. 
k The  Century,  XXXVI.  389. 

offset  (of 'set),  n.  [<  offset , v .]  1.  An  offshoot; 
specifically,  in  lot.,  a short  lateral  shoot,  either 
a stolon  or  a sucker,  by  which  certain  plants 
are  propagated.  The  houseleek,  Sempervivum 
tectorum , is  propagated  in  this  manner.  See 
cut  under  bulb. 

They  produce  such  a number  of  offsets  that  many  times 
one  single  cluster  has  contain’d  above  a hundred  roots. 

Miller,  Gardener’s  Diet.,  Lilio-Xarcissua. 

2.  A scion;  a child;  offspring.  [Rare.] 

His  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.  A spur  or  minor  branch  from  a principal 
range  of  hills  or  mountains. — 4.  In  surv.,  a per- 
pendicular distance,  measured  from  one  of  the 
main  lines,  as  to  points  in  the  extremities  of 
an  inclosure,  in  order  to  take  in  an  irregular 
section,  and  thus  determine  accurately  the 
total  area. — 5.  In  corn.,  a sum,  value,  or  ac- 
count set  off  against  another  sum  or  account 
as  an  equivalent,  countervail,  or  requital  sum ; 
hence,  generally,  any  counterbalancing  or  coun- 
tervailing thing  or  circumstance ; a set-off. 

II  the  wants,  the  passions,  the  vices,  are  allowed  a full 
vote  through  the  hands  of  a half-brutal  intemperate  popu- 
lation, I think  it  but  fair  that  the  virtues,  the  aspirations 
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should  be  allowed  a full  vote,  as  an  offset,  through  the 
purest  part  of  the  people.  Emerson,  Woman. 

Thanksgiving  was  an  anti-Christmas  festival,  established 
as  a kind  of  off-set  to  that.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  10. 

6.  In  arcli.,  a horizontal  break  in  a wall  or  other 
member,  marking  a diminution  of  its  thickness. 
See  set-off. 

Beautiful  stone  masonry,  ornamented  by  buttresses  and 
J.  Fergusson , Hist.  Arch.,  1. 186. 

7.  A terrace:  as,  grounds  laid  out  in  offsets.  [Lo- 
cal, New  England.]  — 8.  In  a vehicle,  a branch 
or  fork  of  metal  used  to  unite  parts  of  the  gear, 
as  the  backstay  to  the  rear  axle. — 9.  In  printing, 
a faulty  transfer  of  superabundant  or  undried 
ink  on  a printed  sheet  to  any  opposed  surface, 
as  the  opposite  page.  Also  known  as  set-off. — 
10.  A branch  pipe;  also,  a more  or  less  abrupt 
bend  in  a pipe,  made  to  bring  the  axis  of  one 
part  of  the  pipe  out  of  line  with  the  axis  of 
another  part. 

offset-glass  (6f'set-glas),  n.  An  oil-cup  or  jour- 
nal-oiler with  a glass  globe  flattened  on  one  side 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  stand  close  to  the  side  of  an 
object. 

offset-pipe  (of'set-pip),  n.  A pipe  having  a 
bend  or  offset  to  carry  it  past  an  obstruction 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  original  direction, 
offset-sheet  (6f'set-shet),  n.  In  printing,  a 
sheet  of  oiled  paper  laid  on  the  impression-sur- 
face of  a press,  or  a sheet  of  white  paper  put 
between  newly  printed  sheets,  to  prevent  the 
offset  of  ink. 

offset-staff  (of'set-staf),  n.  In  surv.,  a light 
rod,  generally  measuring  ten  links,  used  for 
^taking  offsets. 

offsetting  (6f'set-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  offset, 
v.]  The  act  of  providing  with  a bend  or  offset. 

Bending  and  offsetting  of  the  pipe  is  a matter  of  economy 
or  taste  wiih  the  pipe-fitters.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  107. 

offsetting  (of'set-ing),  p.  a.  1.  Setting  off; 
tending  away. 

Made  the  offsetting  streams  of  the  pack,  and  bore  up  to 
the  northward  and  eastward. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.f  I.  33. 
2.  Counterbalancing;  equivalent. 

The  greatest  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  and 
offsetting  radiation  from  the  earth,  other  things  being 
equal,  is,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  equator. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  78. 

offsetting-blanket  (6f'set-ing-blang//ket),  n. 
A blanket  or  sheet  of  thick  soft  paper  attached 
to  a special  cylinder  on  a printing-press  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  offset,  or  excess 
of  ink,  on  freshly  printed  sheets  of  paper, 
offshoot  (6f 'shot),  n.  [<  off  + shoot.]  A branch 
from  a main  stem,  street,  stream,  or  the  like. 
Offshoots  from  Friar  Street. 

May  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  423. 
The  offshoots  of  the  Gulf-stream.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

It  [the  palace]  shows  how  late  the  genuine  tradition  lin- 
gered on,  and  what  vigorous  offshoots  the  old  style  could 
throw  off,  even  when  ic  might  be  thought  to  be  dead. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  251. 
offshore  (of'shor'),  adv.  [Orig.  a phrase,  off 
shore.]  1.  From  the  shore;  away  from  the 
shore : as,  the  wind  was  blowing  offshore. 

Winds  there  [on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic]  are 
more  offshore,  and  are  drier,  in  general. 

Fitz  Roy,  Weather  Book,  p.  135. 
2.  At  a distance  from  the  shore. 

The  best  months  for  whaling  offshore  are  from  Septem- 
ber to  May.  Fisheries  of  U.  S .,  V.  ii.  16. 

offshore  (of'shor),  a.  [<  offshore,  adv.\  1.  Lead- 
ing off  or  away  from  the  shore. 

An  offshore  guide  lor  supporting  or  guiding  the  cable, 
whereby  the  seine  may  be  both  east  and  hauled  from  the 
shore.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  283. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  carrying  on  operations  in 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  off  or  at  a distance 
from  the  shore,  especially  at  a distance  of  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  shore : opposed  to  in- 
shore. 

The  nationality  of  the  crews  of  the  offshore  fisherman. 

Science,  IV.  463. 

off-side  (df'sid),  adv.  On  the  wrong  side ; spe- 
cifically, in  foot-ball  and  hockey,  between  the 
ball  and  the  opponents’  goal  during  the  play. 
A player  off-side  is  prohibited  from  touching 
the  ball  or  an  opponent, 
offskipf,  n.  See  offscape. 
off-smitet  (df'srait),  v.  t.  [ME.  ofsmiten ; < off 
+ smite.]  To  strike  off ; cut  off. 

And  with  that  word  she  preyed  him  ful  ofte, 

That  with  his  swerd  he  wolde  smyte  softe, 

And  with  that  word  aswowne  down  she  fil. 

Hir  fader  with  ful  sorweful  herte  and  wil, 

Hir  heed  of-smoot. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  256. 
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offspring  (of'spring),  n.  [<  ME.  ofspring,  of- 
spryng,  ospryng , < AS.  ofspring  ( = Icel.  af- 
springr),  offspring,  progeny,  descendants,  < of 
from,  + spring  an,  spring,  arise:  see  off  and 
spring.]  If.  Origin;  descent;  family. 

Certainly  the  prime  antiquity  of  offspring  is  always  given 
to  the  Scythians.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  v.  7. 

Nor  was  her  princely  offspring  damnified, 

Or  aught  disparaged  by  those  labouis  base. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  18. 
2.  Progeny;  descendants,  however  remote 
from  the  stock ; issue : a collective  term,  ap- 
plied to  several  or  all  descendants  (some- 
times, exceptionally,  applied  to  collateral 
branches),  or  to  one  child  if  the  sole  de- 
scendant. 

I wolde  that  Bradmonde  the  kyng 
Were  here  with  all  his  ospryng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  109.  ( HaUiwell .) 
The  male  children,  with  all  the  whole  male  offspring,  con- 
tinue ...  in  their  own  family,  and  be  governed  of  the 
eldest  and  ancientest  father,  unless  he  dote  for  age. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  5. 
God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion’s  death 
The  rather  that  you  give  his  t £ spring  life. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 13. 
Genius  is  often,  like  the  pearl,  the  offspring  or  the  accom- 
paniment of  disease.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xi. 

=Syn.  3.  Offspring  Issue,  Progeny,  Posterity,  Descendants. 
Offspring  and  progeny  apply  to  the  young  of  man  oi  beast; 
the  rest  usually  only  to  the  human  race.  Offspring  and  issue 
usually  imply  more  than  one,  but  may  refer  lo  one  only; 
progeny  and  posterity  refer  to  more  than  one.  and  gener- 
ally to  many ; offspring  and  issue  refer  generally  to  the  first 
generation,  the  rest  to  as  many  generations  as  there  may 
be  in  the  case, posterity  and  descendants  necessarily  cover- 
ing more  than  one.  Issue  is  almost  always  a legal  or  ge- 
nealogical tenn,  referring  to  a child  or  children  of  one  who 
has  died.  Posterity  implies  an  indefinite  future  of  descent. 
A bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  now  fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  168. 
This  good  king  shortly  without  issew  dide, 

Whereof  great  trouble  in  the  kingdome  grew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  54. 
Denounce 

To  them  and  to  their  progeny  from  thence 
Perpetual  banishment.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  107. 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  209. 
As  we  would  have  our  descendants  judge  us,  so  ought  we 
^to  judge  our  fathers.  Macaulay , Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

offtake  (of' tak),  n.  [<  off  + take.]  1.  In  mining , 
a subsidiary  drainage-level,  used  where,  from 
the  form  of  the  country,  the  water  may  be  run 
off  level-free. 

From  20  to  30  fathoms  off-take  is  an  object  of  consider- 
able economy  in  pumping ; but  even  less  is  often  had  re- 
course to.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  320. 

2.  A point  or  channel  of  drainage  or  off -flow. 

The  third  of  the  Hugli  headwaters  has  its  principal  off- 
take from  the  Ganges  again  about  forty  miles  further  down. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  44. 
offtaket  (6f'tak),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  of  taken;  (ojf  + 
take.']  To  take  off ; take  away. 

Til  fro  my  tonge  of -taken  is  the  greyn. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  213. 

offuscate,  offuscation.  Same  as  obfuscate , ob- 
fuscation. 

offusquet,  v.  t.  Same  as  obfusqne. 
offward  (of'wiird),  adv.  [<  off  + -ivard.]  To- 
ward the  sea ; away  from  the  land ; leaning  or 
inclined  away  from  the  land  or  toward  the  sea, 
as  a ship  when  aground.  [Rare.] 

Offward  (isl  the  situation  of  a ship  which  lies  aground 
and  leans  from  the  shore.  Thus  they  say  “ The  ship  heels 
offward"  when,  being  aground,  she  heels  toward  the  wa- 
ter side.  Falconer,  Nautical  Diet.  (Latham.) 

ofhungeredt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
almngered. 

of-newt,  adv.  Same  as  of  new.  See  new  and 
anew. 

ofreacht,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofrechen  (pret.  ofraugte, 
ofrahte,  etc.),  a var.  of  arechev,  areach:  see 
areach.]  To  reach;  obtain;  recover:  same  as 
areach. 

That  lond  ischal  ofreche. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1283. 
Longe  tyme  I slepte : 

And  of  Crystes  passioun  and  penaunce  the  peple  that  qf- 
raujte.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  6. 

ofsaket,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofsaken,  ( AS.  ofsacan  (= 
Icel.  afsaka),  deny,  < of-  + sacan,  strive,  con- 
tend, deny:  see  sate.  Cf.  forsake.]  To  deny, 
ofsawt.  Preterit  of  ofsee. 
ofschamedt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
ashamed. 

ofseet,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofsen,  < AS.  ofseon,  observe, 
(.of-  + se&n,  see:  see  see1.]  To  see;  observe; 
notice. 

Thanne  of -saw  he  full  sone  that  semliche  child. 

That  so  loueliche  lay  & wep  in  that  lothli  coue. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  49. 


ofseek 

Ofseekt,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofseken,  ofsechen,  seek  out, 
approach,  attack,  < of-  + seken,  seek:  see  seek. ] 
To  seek  out;  approach;  attack. 

Nother  clerk  nor  kni3t  nor  of  cunfcre  cherle 
Schal  passe  vnperceyued  and  pertiliche  of-sougt. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1676. 

of-sendt,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofsenden , < AS.  ofsendan, 
send  for,  < of - + sendan , send:  see  send.']  To 
send  for. 

[He]  swithe  lett  of-sende  alle  his  segges  [men]  nobul, 
After  alle  the  lordes  of  that  lond  the  lasse  & the  more. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5293. 

ofservet,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofserven,  var.,  with  prefix  of- 
for  de-,  of  deserven , deserve : see  deserve.]  To 
deserve.  Ancren  Riwle , p.  238. 
of-setf,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofsetten,  < AS.  ofsettcm,  press 
hard,  beset,  < of-  4-  settany  set:  see  se*1.]  To 
beset;  besiege. 

Thus  was  the  citie  of-sett  & siththen  so  wonne. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  308. 

oft  (6ft),  adv.  [<  ME.  oft,  ofte,  < AS.  oft  = OS. 
oft,  of  to  = OFries.  ofta,  ofte  = OHG.  of  to,  MHG. 
ofte,  G.  oft  = Icel.  oft,  oj)t,  ott  = Sw.  ofta  = 
Dan.  ofte  = Goth,  ufta,  oft,  frequently;  prob. 
orig.  a ease-form  of  an  adj.  akin  to  Gr.  vnarog, 
highest,  a superl.  form  connected  with  compar. 
form  virep,  prep.,  = E.  over:  see  over . Hence  the 
later  form  often.]  Many  times ; many  a time  ; 
frequently;  often.  [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

A hathel  in  thy  holde,  as  I haf  herde  ofte , 

That  hatz  the  gostes  of  God  that  gyes  alle  sothes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1598. 
I schrewe  myself,  both  blood  and  bones, 

If  thou  bigile  me  any  of  ter  than  ones. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  608. 
Three  times  he  smiles, 

And  sighs  again,  and  her  as  oft  beguiles. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  38. 
Their  pastime  or  recreation  is  prayers,  their  exercise 
drinking,  yet  herein  so  religiously  addicted  that  they 
serue  God  of  test  when  they  are  drunke. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  Singing  Men. 
Full  oft  thy  lips  would  say  ’twixt  kiss  and  kiss 
That  all  of  bliss  was  not  enough  of  bliss 
My  loveliness  and  kindness  to  reward. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  15. 

oft  (oft),  a.  [<  oft,  adv.]  Frequent;  repeated. 
[Now  poetical.] 

The  swain  that  told  thee  of  their  oft  converse. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a beam  on  the  outward  shape. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  459. 

of-taket,  v.  t.  [ME.  of  taken;  < of-  + take.']  1. 
To  overtake. 

Themperours  men  manly  made  the  chace, 

& slowen  [slew]  doun  bi  eche  side  wham  thei  oftake  mi$L 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1275. 

2.  Same  as  offtake.  See  the  quotation  there, 
often  (6'fn),  adv.  [<  ME.  often,  usually  and  orig. 
oft,  ofte , the  irreg.  addition  -en  being  due  in  part 
to  the  natural  expansion  of  ofte  in  the  com- 
pounds ofte-time,  ofte-sithe,  ofte-sithes , in  which 
the  first  element  took  on  an  adj.  semblance, 
with  the  quasi-adj.  term,  -en,  as  in  of  ten-times, 
often-sithes,  etc.  The  addition  may  also  have 
been  due  in  part  to  association  with  the  op- 
posite seldom,  formerly  also  seldon,  in  which, 
as  also  in  whilom,  the  term,  is  adverbial,  orig. 
the  suffix  of  the  dat.  pi.  of  nouns,  many  nouns 
in  that  case  being  used  adverbially.]  Many 
times ; many  a time ; frequently ; not  seldom ; 
not  rarely : same  as  oft,  and  now  the  usual  form. 
A Sergeant  of  Lawe,  war  and  wys, 

That  often  hadde  ben  at  the  parvys, 

Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  310. 
You  have  sworn  often 

That  you  dare  credit  me,  and  allow’d  me  wise, 
Although  a woman.  Fletcher , Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
All  your  Friends  here  in  Court  and  City  are  well,  and 
often  mindful  of  you,  with  a world  of  good  Wishes. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  33. 
The  Moors,  in  their  blind  fury,  often  assailed  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  places.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  43. 
= Syn.  Often,  Frequently.  Where  these  words  differ,  often 
is  the  simpler  and  stronger,  and  expresses  the  more  regular 
recurrence : as,  I often  take  that  path  and  frequently  meet 
him  on  the  way. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest. 

Milton,  L’Allegro,  1.  74. 
Sarcasm  as  a motive  in  Horace  is  not  so  common  as  we 
would  have  it ; frequently,  where  it  does  become  the  mo- 
tive, there  is  no  intention  to  hurt  or  to  be  personal. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  262. 
often  (o'fn),  a.  [<  often,  adv.]  Frequent;  re- 
peated. 

. fir8t  attempt  in  any  arte  or  engine  ar- 

tificial! is  amendable,  & in  time  by  often  experiences  re- 
formed. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  47. 
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The  jolly  wassal  walks  the  often  round. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Forest,  iii. 

Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny  wonders  at,  was 
able  to  drink  poison.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  146. 

Wrench’d  or  broken  limb  — an  often  chance 
In  those  brain-stunning  shocks,  and  tourney-falls. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

often-bearing  (6'fn-bar'Tng),  a.  In  hot.,  pro- 
ducing fruit  more  than  twice  in  one  season. 
Henslow. 

oftenness  (6'fn-nes),  n.  Frequency. 

Degrees  of  well  doing  there  could  be  none,  except  per- 
haps in  the  seldomnesse  and  oftenesse  of  doing  well. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  8. 

oftensithest,  adv.  [Also  oftensithe  ; < ME.  * often- 
sithes,  oftesithes,  < ofte,  oft,  often,  + sithe2, 
time.]  Oftentimes;  often. 

Upon  Grisild,  this  poure  creature, 

Ful  ofte  sithe  the  markys  sette  his  ye. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1. 177. 
For  thou  and  other  that  leve  your  thyng, 

Wei  ofte-sithes  ye  banne  the  kyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48.  ( Halliwell .) 

For  whom  I sighed  have  so  often  sithe. 

Gascoigne,  Works  (1587).  ( Nares .) 

oftentidet,  adv.  [ME.  oftentide,  oftetide,  < ofte, 
oft,  often,  + tide.]  Oftentimes;  often. 

Boste  & deignouse  pride  & ille  avisement 
Mishapnes  oftentide,  dos  many  be  schent. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  289. 

oftentimes  (6'fn-tlmz),  adv.  [Also  oftentime; 

< ME.  oftentyme,  oftyntymes,  earlier  oftetime: 
see  ofttimes.]  Ofttimes;  frequently;  many 
times;  often. 

In  that  Valey  is  a Chirche  of  40  Martyres ; and  there 
singen  the  Monkes  of  the  Abbeye  often  tyme. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  62. 

Whanne  we  lay  in  thys  yle,  oftyntymes  we  went  on  londe 
and  hard  messe.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  61. 
Oftentimes  he  quakt,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  48. 

It  is  oftentimes  the  Method  of  God  Almighty  himself  to 
be  long  both  in  his  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  10. 
Fickle  fortune  oftentimes 
Befriends  the  cunning  and  the  base. 

Bryant,  Eagle  and  Serpent. 

of-thinkt,  v.  t.  [ME.  ofthinken,  ofthynken,  < AS. 
ofthyncan,  ofthincan  (pret.  ofthiihte),  cause  re- 
gret or  sorrow,  cause  displeasure,  < of-  + tliyn- 
can,  seem:  see  think2.]  To  cause  regret  or  sor- 
row: used  impersonally  with  object  dative  of 
person ; be  sorry  for ; repent. 

Rymenhild  hit  migte  of-thinke. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  972. 
Yet  me  of-thynketh  [var.  mathynketh]  that  this  avaunt  me 
asterte.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  1050. 

ofttimes  (oft'tlmz),  adv.  [<  ME.  oft  tyme,  ofte 
time;  < oft  + time 1.  Cf.  oftentimes.]  Fre- 
quently; often. 

He  did  incline  to  sadnesse,  and  oft-times 

Hot  knowing  why.  Shah.,  Cymbeiine,  i.  6.  62. 

The  Spectator  oft-times  sees  more  than  the  Gamester. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  15. 

The  Death  of  a King  causeth  oft-times  many  dangerous 
Alterations.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

The  pathway  was  here  so  dark  that  oft-times,  when  he 
lifted  up  his  foot  to  set  forward,  he  knew  not  where  or 
upon  what  he  should  set  it  next. 

Banyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  132. 

O G.  See  ogee. 

Ogain,  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
again. 

Ogak,  Ogac  (o'gak), ».  [Eskimo.]  A variety  of 
the  codfish  technically  called  Gadus  ogac. 

ogam,  ogamic.  See  ogham,  oghamic. 

ogdoad  (og'do-ad),  n.  [<  LL.  ogdoas  (ogdoad-), 

< Gr.  oydoag  ( oydoaS -),  the  number  eight,  < okt(o 
= E .eight:  see  octave.]  1.  A thing  made  up  of 
eight  parts,  as  a poem  of  eight  lines,  a body  of 
eight  persons,  or  the  like. — 2.  In  Gnosticism: 

(а)  In  the  system  of  Basilides  (see  Basilidian- 
ism),  a group  of  eight  divine  beings,  namely  the 
supreme  god  and  the  seven  most  direct  emana- 
tions from  him ; according  to  another  authority, 
the  ethereal  region  where  the  great  archon  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  his  father. 

It  [the  first  sonship]  embraces  the  seven  highest  genii, 
which  in  union  with  the  great  Father  form  the  first  og- 
doad, the  type  of  all  the  lower  circles  of  creation. 

S chaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  II.  § 124. 

(б)  In  the  system  of  Valentinus,  a group  of 
eight  divine  beings  called  eons.  The  ogdoad,  with 
the  addition  of  the  decad  and  the  dodecad,  makes  up  the 
sum  of  thirty  eons  caHed  the  plerama. 

Ogdoasticn  (og'do-a-stik),  n.  [Formerly  also 
ogdoastique  ; < Gr.  oySoag,  the  number  eight,  + 
artxog,  a line,  verse.]  A poem  of  eight  lines; 
an  oetastich.  [Rare.] 

It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  byas  to  insert  (in  this 
Ogdoastique)  a few  verses  of  the  Latine  which  was  spoken 
m that  age.  Howell,  Forraine  Travell,  p.  54. 


ogham 


Ogee  (o-je'),  n.  [Also  written  0 G,  as  if  de- 
scriptive of  the  double  curve  (so  S is  used  to 
denote  another  double  curve,  and  L,  T,  Y,  etc., 
are  used  to  denote  architectural  or  mechani- 
cal forms  resembling  those  letters),  but  held 
by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  ogive,  a pointed 
arch — a sense,  however,  totally  opposed  to  that 
of  ogee.]  1.  A double  or  reverse  curve  formed 
by  the  union  of  a convex  and  a concave  line. — 
2.  In  arch.,  etc.,  a molding  the  section  of  which 
presents  such  a double-curved,  line ; a eyma. 


Ogee  Moldings. 

i.  Early  English  period.  2.  Decorated  period.  3.  Perpendicular 
period. 


Ogee  Arch. 


In  medieval  architecture  moldings  of  this  kind  assumed 
characteristically  different  forms  at  different  periods. 
Ogee  is  frequently  used  attributively.  See  cuts  under 
cyma  and  roof. 

3.  In  artillery,  such  a molding  formerly  used 
for  ornament  on  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers. 

— Ogee  arch,  a form  of  arch 
common  in  late  medieval 
architecture,  with  doubly 
curved  sides,  the  lower  part 
of  each  side  being  concave 
and  the  part  toward  the  apex 
convex.— Ogee  roof,  a roof 

.of  which  the  outline  is  an 
ogee.  See  cut  under  roof. — 

Reversed  ogee,  in  arch.,  the  cyma  reversa  molding. 

Ogeechee  lime.  See  lime3. 

Ogee-plane  (o-je'plan),  n.  A joiners’  plane  for 
working  ogee  moldings.  E.  H.  Knight. 

ogganitiont  (og-a-nish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *og- 
gannitio(n-),  < oggannire,  ohgannire.  yelp,  growl, 
< 06,  before,  + gannire,  growl.]  The  murmur- 
ing or  growling  of  a dog ; a grumbling  or  snarl- 
ing. Bp.  Montagu. 

Ogham,  Ogam  (og'am),  n.  [<  OIr.  ogam,  ogum, 
mod.  Ir.  ogham  = Gael,  oidheam,  a line  or 
character  of  an  ancient  Celtic  alphabet,  the 
alphabet  itself,  a writing,  literature,  a dialect 
so  called ; traditionally  ascribed  to  a mythical 
inventor  named  Ogma,  whose  name  is  reflected 
in  the  W.  ofydd  ( > E.  ovate2),  a man  of  letters  or 
science,  philosopher,  and  in  the  Gr.  ”0 yytog,  the 
name,  according  to  Lucian,  of  a deity  of  the 
Gauls,  represented  as  an  old  man  who  drew  after 
him  a crowd  of  followers  by  means  of  chains 
connecting  their  ears  with  ihe  tip  of  his  tongue, 
i.  e.  by  power  of  speech:  prob.  (Rhys)  orig.  = 
Gr.  by/tog,  a straight  line,  a row,  path,  furrow, 
swath,  wrinkle,  etc.,  = Skt.  ajma,  course,  road, 
also  ajman  (=  L.  agmen,  a train,  army,  multi- 
tude: see  agmen),  < -f  ag  = Gr.  ayetv  = L.  agere. 
drive,  lead,  draw:  see  act,  agent,  etc.]  1.  A 
character  belonging  to  an  alphabet  of  20  letters 
used  by  the  ancient  Irish  and  some  other  Celts  in 
the  British  islands.  An  ogham  consists  of  a straight 
line  or  a group  of  straight  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
a single  long  stem  or  main  line  of  writing,  and  either  con- 


Ogham  Inscription,  from  a stone  found  near  Ennis,  Ireland. 

fined  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  side  of  this  stem  or  inter- 
secting it.  Some  of  the  lines  make  an  acute  angle  with 
the  stem.  Curves  rarely  occur.  The  oghams  were  cutor 
carved  on  wood  or  stone,  and  some  have  come  down  to 
us  in  manuscripts.  In  lapidary  oghamic  inscriptions  the 
edge  of  the  stone  often  served  as  the  main  stem.  Oghams 
continued  to  be  used  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  in 
Ireland  as  secret  characters. 

2.  An  inscription  consisting  of  such  characters. 

Here  he  cut  four  wands  of  yew,  and  wrote  or  cut  an 

Ogam  in  them  ; and  it  was  revealed  to  him,  “through  his 
keys  of  science  and  his  ogam,"  that  the  queen  Edain  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  of  the  fairy  chief,  Midir. 

O' Curry,  Ancient  Irish,  I.  ix. 

3.  The  system  of  writing  which  consisted  of 
such  characters. 

There  is,  however,  a notion  that  the  Ogam  was  essential- 
ly pagan,  but  in  reality  it  was  no  more  so  than  the  Roman 
alphabet.  J.  Rhys,  Lect.  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  353. 

The  Ogham  writing,  as  I have  elsewhere  shown,  was 
simply  an  adaptation  of  the  runes  to  xylographic  conve- 
nience, notches  cut  with  a knife  on  the  edge  of  a squared 
staff  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  runes. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  226. 

4.  See  the  quotation. 

The  ancient  Irish  also  used  an  obscure  mode  of  speak- 
ing, which  was  likewise  called  ogham. 

O' Donovan,  Gram,  of  Irish  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  xlviii. 
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oghamic 

oghamic,  ogamic  (og'am-ik),  a.  [Also  ogmic 
(the  a in  ogham  being  unoriginal) ; < ogham, 
ogam,  + -4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oghams; 
consisting  of  or  characterizing  the  characters 

called  oghams.  ™ — - 

In  the  vellum  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  — , rwT  , . , 

Irish  Academy  called  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  compiled  Ogygliuse  (oj"1-!1  1-de),  n.pl.  I - ' J ■ ■ \ Ogygia 
near  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  different  styles  of  (see  def. ) + -idas.]  A family  of  trilobites  repre- 
Ogamic  writing  and  the  value  of  the  letters  are  explained  sented  by  the  genus  Ogygia. 

^ in  a special  tract  on  the  subject.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  306.  qJj  jj iter]  See  O2 

Ogival  (5-ji'val  or  o'jl-val),  a.  [<  F.  ogival,  < o.  H.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  High  German, 
ogive,  an  ogive  : see  ogive.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  Ohian  (o-hl'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ohi{o)  + -an.] 
or  having  the  form  of  an  ogive ; characterized  Same  as  Ohioan.  [Rare.] 


oil 


ges  (see  def.),  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  -oideus.  [NL.,  an  extended  and  esp.  adj.  form 
Ogyges,  a legendary  monarch  in  Greece  (Atti-  of  -oides.]  A termination  of  some  New  Latin 
ca,  or  Boeotia,  etc.),  of  whom  nothing  is  known ; *terms  of  science. 

hence,  of  great  and  obscure  antiquity Ogygian  Oldium  (o-id'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  $6v,  egg,  + 

deluge,  a flood  said  to  have  occurred  in  Attica  or  Boeotia  dim.  suffix  -iiSiov.]  A genus  of  parasitic  fungi, 


by  the  pointed  arch  or  vault. 


ogive  (o'jlv  or  o-jiv'),  n.  [<  F.  ogive,  augive,  < 

ML.  augiva,  an  ogive ; < Sp.  I g.  It.  auge,  the 
highest  point,  < At.  awj,  the  summit.]  In 
arch. : (a)  The  diagonal  groin  or  rib  of  a 
vault  of  the  type  normal  in  the  French  archi-  Ohio  herring, 
tecture  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (6)  A Ohio  sturgeon 


Ohioan  (o-hi'6-an),  a.  and«.  [<  Ohio  (see  def.) 


having  the  sterile  hyphse  decumbent  and  the 
sporophores  erect.  Theconidia  are  ovoid,  rather  large, 
and  hyaline  or  pale.  They  represent  the  conidial  stages 
of  various  Erysiphacese.  O.  Tuckeri,  the  European  grape- 
mildew,  which  usually  produces  only  conidia,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  same  as  the  destructive  American  powdery 
grape-mildew  ( Uncinula  necator).  Thirty-five  species  of 
Oidium  are  admitted  by  Saccardo,  including  species  of 
doubtful  relationship.  See  Peronospora,  grape-mildew, 
grape-rot,  mildew,  Erysiphese. 


+ -an.]  I.  a".  "Of  or  belonging  to  the  State  of  oigopsid  (oi-gop'sid),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 


Ohio,  one  of  the  United  States. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

See  herring. 

Same  as  lake-sturgeon. 


otyvvvai,  oiyeiv,  poet,  for  avor/vvvat,  avoiyuv,  open, 
+ 6\ pig,  vision.]  I.  a.  Open-eyed,  as  a cephalo- 
pod ; having  the  cornea  of  the  eye  open,  so  that 
sea-water  bathes  the  lens.  Most  of  the  living 
cephalopods  are  of  this  character.  The  word 
is  opposed  to  myopsid. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Oigopsidi e. 


ogle1  (o'gl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ogled,  ppr.  ogling. 
[Also  dial,  angle;  < MD.  *ooghelen,  oeghelen  (in 
deriv.  oogheler,  oegheler  = MLG.  ogelen,  LG. 
oegeln  — G.  dugeln),  eye,  ogle,  freq.  of  D.  oogen 
= MLG.  ogen,  ougen,  LG.  oegen,  eye,  ogle,  = 

E.  eye : see  eye1,  i>.]  I.  trans.  To  view  with 
amorous  or  coquettish  glances,  as  in  fondness 
or  with  a design  to  attract  notice. 

Zeedsl  sirrah  1 the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly  as  I choose:  . . . 
yet  I will  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night 
to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  cast  glances  as  in  fondness  or 
with  a design  to  attract  notice. 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling , bridling, 

Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling. 

Attested,  glad,  his  approbation. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

Ogle1  (o'gl),  n.  [<  ogle 1,  r.]  1.  A coquettish 

or  amorous  glance  or  look.  ★ 

When  an  heiress  sees  a man  throwing  particular  graces 
into  his  ogle , or  talking  loud  within  her  hearing,  she  ought 
to  look  to  herself.  Addison,  The  Fortune  Hunter. 

2.  pi.  Eyes,  Halliwell.  [Cant.] 
ogle2  (o'gl),  n.  [Also yogle;  < Icel.  ugla,  an  owl: 
see  owl .]  An  owl. — Cat  ogle,  the  great  eagle-owl, 
Bubo  ignavus. 

ogler  (o'gl6r),  n.  [=  MD.  oogheler , oeghler , 
ogler,  flatterer;  as  ogle1  + -er1.']  One  who  ogles. 

Oh?  that  Higgle,  a pert  Ogler — an  indiscreet  silly  Thing. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 


Ogling  (o'gling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  ogle1,  ».]  The  °hh“'SIa^- 


stantially  equal  to  1,000,000,000  units  of  resistance  of  the 
centimeter-gram-second  system  of  electromagnetic  units, 
and  is  represented  by  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvary- 
ing electric  current  by  a column  of  mercury  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  14XV^V  grams  in  mass,  of  a con- 
stant cross-sectional  area,  and  of  the  length  of  106^ 
centimeters. 

ohmad  (o'mad),  n.  [<  ohm  + -ad.]  Same  as 
ohm. 

ohm-ammeter  (om'am^e-ter),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  electrical  measurements:  a combina- 
tion of  an  ammeter  and  an  ohmmeter. 
ohmic  (o'mik),  a.  [<  ohm  + - ic. ] Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  ohm  or  ohms ; measuring  or  mea- 
sured by  the  electric  unit  called  an  ohm. 

At  present  Dr.  Fleming  and  a few  others  talk  of  ohmic 
resistance,  to  distinguish  resistance  from  the  relation  be- 
tween the  back  electromotive  force  and  the  current. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXV.  411. 

ohmmeter  (om'me-ter),  n.  [<  E.  ohm  + Gr. 
1 ihpov , measure.]  In  elect.,  an  instrument  by 
which  the  resistance  of  a conductor  may  he  di- 
rectly measured  in  ohms. 


window  of  the  Pointed  style,  (cf)  An  ogee  ohm  (om),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  the 

molding — Branches  of  ogives.  See  branch.  * propounder  of  the  law  known  by  his  name.]  In  r » afir-  y 

elect.,  the  unit  of  resistance  (see  resistance).  The  Oigopsidse  (oi-gop  si-de),  n. . pi.  [NL.]  A series 
theoretical  or  absolute  ohm  is  equal  to  109  centimeter-gram-  (technically  not  a family ) of  decapod,  aibranchi- 
second  units  of  resistance  (see  unit).  The  practical  ohm,  ate  cephalopods  which  are  not  myopsid. 
until  recently  in  use  was  a resistance  equal  to  that  of  a 0ifc0-.  For  words  SO  beginning,  see  eeco-,  CCO-. 
certain  standard  coil  of  wire  (German  silver)  constructed  q • 07 

under  the  direction  of  a Committee  of  the  British  Associa-  o^edtos,  4.  . 

tion  in  1863,  and  hence  often  called  the  B.  A.  unit  of  re-  Oil  (oil),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  Olle , oyle  (dial,  tie)  ; 
sistance;  it  is  a little  less  (0.987)  than  the  true  ohm.  The  ★<  ME.  oile,  oyl,  oyle,  oille , oylle,  oyele,  < AF.  oile, 
internatkma1  ohm  as  defined  by  the  International  Elec-  olie  0F.  oile  oiUe  oU  uile  F.  httile  = Pr.  ol, 
tncal  Congress  of  1893  is : The  unit  of  resistance  shall  be  7 ~ 7 .7 Tf 

what  is  known  as  the  international  ohm,  which  is  sub-  ^ — ®P*  PSp.  oho  — Eg.oleo  — It.  olio 

= AS.  ele,  cele  (which  appears  m E.  aneal *,  antle) 
= OFries.  olie  = D.  olie  = OLG.  olig,  MLG.  olie, 
oley,  oli,  olige,  olge , LG.  olie  = OHG.  olei,  oli,  ole, 
MHG.  olei , ole,  ol,  ole,  61,  G.  61  = Icel.  Sw.  olja 
= Dan.  olie  (cf.  OBulg.  olej  (olei)  = Croatian 
ulje  = Serv.  olaj,  ulje  = Boliem.  Pol.  olej  = Russ. 
olei  = Hung,  olaj  = Albanian  uli,  < OHG.  or  G.) 
= W.  olew  =Gael.  uill,  olath,  < L.  oleum  = Goth. 
alew  = OBulg.  jelej  ( ielei ) = Lith.  alejus  = Lett. 
elje,  oil,  < Gr.  ilaiov,  oil,  esp.  and  orig.  olive-oil ; 
cf.  hhaia,  an  olive-tree  (see  Elceis,  etc.).  It 
thus  appears  that  all  the  forms  are  ult.  from 
the  Gr.,  the  Teut.  (except  Gothic)  and  Celtic 
through  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  and  older 
Slavic  forms  directly  from  the  Greek.]  1.  The 
general  name  for  a class  of  bodies  which  have 
all  or  most  of  the  following  properties  in  com- 
mon : they  are  neutral  bodies  having  a more  or 
less  unctuous  feel  and  viscous  consistence,  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  lighter 
than  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  it,  but  dissolve 
in  alcohol  and  more  readily  in  ether,  and  take 
fire  when  heated  in  air,  burning  with  a lumi- 
nous smoky  flame.  The  oils  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  which  have  very  different  chemical  composition 
and  properties : the  fatty  or  fixed  oils,  essential  or  volatile 
oils,  and  the  mineral  oils.  The  fatty  or  fixed  oils  leave 
a permanent  greasy  stain  on  paper,  are  distinctly  unc- 
tuous to  the  feel,  and  differ  from  fats  chiefly  in  being 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (See/a£.)  Both  are  tri- 
glycerides of  the  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  oils  are  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  origin,  and  are  subdivided  into  the 
drying  an  d the  non-drying  oils.  The  form  er  cla  ss  in  eludes 
all  oils  which  thicken  when  exposed  to  the  air  through  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  are  converted  thereby  into  var- 
nish, as,  for  example,  linseed-,  nut-,  poppy-,  and  hempseed- 
oils.  The  non-drying  oils  when  exposed  to  the  air  also 
undergo  a change  induced  by  fermentation,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  rancid,  disagreeably  smelling,  acid  sub- 
stances. The  fixed  vegetable  oils  are  generally  prepared 
by  subjecting  the  seeds  of  the  plant  to  pressure  ; the  ani- 
mal oils  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  fluid  parts  of  the  fat  of 
animals.  Fixed  oils  are  used  as  lubricants,  as  sources  of 
artificial  light,  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  in  the  arts.  Essential  or  volatile  oils  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  materials  which  afford 
them  with  water;  they  are  acrid,  or  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic, and  limpid,  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing essences.  They  boil  at  a temperature  considerably 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  some  of  them  undergoing  par- 
tial decomposition.  Chemically  considered,  Borne  are  pure 
hydrocarbons  (terpenes),  but  most  of  them  are  mixtures  of 
terpenes  with  alcohols,  aldehydes,  and  esters.  They  absorb 
oxygen  quite  rapidly,  producing  ozone,  which  gives  to 
them  bleaching  properties.  They  are  used  chiefly  in 
medicine  and  perfumery ; and  a few  of  them  are  extensively 
employed  in  the  arts  as  vehicles  for  colors,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  especially  oil  of  turpentine. 
Mineral  oils,  petroleum  and  ‘its  derivatives,  are  mixtures 
of  hydrocarbons,  some  being  exclusively  paraffins,  others 
containing  varying  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  ole- 
fine and  naphthene  series.  They  are  only  of  mineral  origin, 
while  the  fatty  and  essential  oils  are  solely  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin.  The  mineral  oils  are  now  most  largely 
used  as  sources  of  artificial  light.  Oil  has  been  used  for 
religious  and  ceremonial  purposes  under  Judaism  and 
Christianity  as  well  as  in  other  religions.  Under  the  Mo- 
saic law  it  was  mingled  with  or  poured  upon  the  flour  or 
meal  of  the  offerings  at  the  consecration  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  those  at  the  daily  sacrifices,  etc.,  and  “meat-offer- 
ings” (meal-offerings)  in  general.  Kings,  priests,  and  pro- 
phets were  anointed  with  oil  (whence  the  title  Messiah  or 
Christ).  The  oil  for  the  sanctuary  and  for  unction  of  priests 
was  mixed  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  and  cassia 
(Ex.  xxx.  22-33).  In  the  Christian  church  anointing  in- 
animate objects  with  oil  signifies  hallowing  or  dedicating 
them  to  God,  and  unction  of  persons  symbolizes  the  be- 
stowal of  the  gifts  or  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  per- 


easting  of  fond  or  amorous  glances  at  some 
one ; a fond  or  sly  glance. 

Those  Oglings  that  tell  you  my  Passion. 

Congreve,  Song  to  Cselia. 
Ogliot,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  olio. 
ogmic  (og'mik),  a.  Same  as  oghamic. 
Ogmorhinus  (og-mo-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
by  yog,  a line,  furrow  (see  ogham),  + pig,  piv , 
nose.]  In  mammal.,  the  tenable  name  of  that 
genus  of  seals  usually  called  Stenorhynchus . 
W.  Peters , 1875. 

ogotona  ( og-o-to'na);  n.  [Prob.  native.]  1.  The 
gray  pika,  Lagomys  ogotona,  a native  of  Asia. 
See  Lagomys. — 2.  [cop.]  A genus  of  pikas: 
same  as  Lagomys. 

ogre  (o'ger),  n.  [<  F.  ogre,  < Sp.  ogro,  in  older 
forms  huergo,  huerco,  uerco  = It.  orco,  huorco, 
a demon,  hobgoblin,  < L.  Orcus , the  abode  of 
the  dead,  the  god  of  the  lower  regions.]  In 
fairy  tales  and  popular  legend,  a giant  or  hide- 
ous monster  of  malignant  disposition,  supposed 
to  live  on  human  flesh ; hence,  one  likened  to  or 
supposed  to  resemble  such  a monster. 

If  those  robber  barona  weresomewhatgrim  and  drunken 
oares,  they  bad  a certain  grandeur  of  the  wild  beast  in 
them.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  1. 

ogreish  (o'gfer-ish),  a.  [<  ogre  + -ish1.]  Re- 
sembling or  suggestive  of  an  ogre. 

Ogreism  (o'ger-izm),  n.  [<  ogre  + -ism.]  The 
character  or  practices  of  ogres. 
ogress1  (o'gres),  n.  [<  F.  ogresse;  as  ogre  + 
-css.]  A female  ogre. 

Ogress2  (o'gres),  n.  [Appar.  an  error  for  *ogoess, 
< OF.  ogoesse,  “an  ogresse  or  gun-bullet  (must 
be  sable)  in  blazon  ” (Cotgrave).  The  F.  form 
is  printed  ogresse  in  Sherwood’s  index  to  Cot- 


ohon,  ohone,  interj.  See  O hone,  under  02. 
Oicos  (oi'kos),  n. ; pi.  oicoi  (-koi).  [<  MGr. 

ok  of  (see  defs.— particular  uses  of  Gr.  olnor, 
house,  race,  family,  etc.).]  1.  In  medieval  Gr. 
poetry,  a group  or  succession  of  Anacreontic 
dimeters,  generally  six  in  number,  with  or  with- 
out anaclasis  (^/w-iw|— or  w^-£.— 
—),  and  followed  by  trimeters,  usually 
two  (called  the  KovKovltov  or  ‘hood’).  Examples 
of  the  meter  are  found  in  the  collection  of  pieces  usually 
published  with  the  poems  of  Anacreon,  and  known  as  Ana- 
creontics. Quantity  is  largely  neglected  in  them. 

2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a hymn  said  or  sung  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  ode  in  a canon  of  odes.  Also 
oikos. 

-oid.  [<  F.  -oide  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -oide,  < L.  NL. 
-oides  (3  syllables),  < Gr.  -o-eidr/c  (also  contr. 
-Mr/g),  being  ddog,  form,  resemblance,  likeness 
(see  idol),  preceded  by  o,  as  the  stem-vowel 
(orig.  or  supplied)  of  the  preceding  element  of 
the  compound.  In  the  form  -todyc  it  often  im- 
plies ‘fall  of,’  and  seems  to  associate  itself 
with  the  series  of  adjective  terminations  -«%, 
-aSyc,  etc.]  A termination  of  many  adjectives 
(and  of  nouns  thenee  derived)  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  ‘having  the  form  or  resemblance’ 
(often  implying  an  incomplete  or  imperfect  re- 
semblance) of  the  thing  indicated,  ‘like,’  as  in 
anthropoid,  like  man,  crystalloid,  like  crystal, 
hydroid,  like  water,  etc.  It  is  much  used  as  an 
English  formative,  chiefly  in  scientific  words, 
-oida.  [NL.,  an  irreg.  neut.  pi.  form  of  -oides.] 
A termination  of  some  New  Latin  terms  of 
science. 

-oidea.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  -oideus.]  A termina- 
tion of  some  New  Latin  words  in  the  neuter 
plural. 


grave,  but  ogoesse  is  in  Roquefort  and  in  heral-  -oidese.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  -oideus.]  Atermina- 
dic  glossaries.]  In  her.,  a roundel  sable.  tion  of  some  New  Latin  terms  of  botany,  etc. 

OgriUon  (o-gril'yon),  ».  [A  dim.  of  ogre.]  A -oidei.  [NL.,  masc.  pi.  of  -oideus.]  A termina- 
little  or  young  ogre.  tion  of  some  New  Latin  terms  of  science. 

His  children,  who,  though  ogrillom , are  children ! Oidemia  (oi-de'mi-a),  n.  See  CEdemia. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  PaperB,  Ogres,  -oides.  [L.,  NL.,  etc.,  -oides,  < Gr.  -oe(%:  see 
Ogygian  (o-jij'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  (<  Gr. ’ilyvyioc)  -oid.]  The  Latin  or  New  Latin  form  of  -oid,  oc- 
Ogyges,  also  Ogijgus,  < Gr.  ’Qyvyr/;,  ‘Qyvyoc,  Ogy-  curring  in  many  New  Latin  terms  of  science. 


oil 

sonal  consecration  to  God’s  service.  See  the  phrase  holy 
oil , below.  For  the  use  of  oil  in  storms  at  sea,  see  oil-dis- 
tributer. 

With  an  Instrument  of  Sylver,  he  frotethe  the  Bones; 
and  thanne  ther  gothe  out  a lytylle  Oyle,  as  thoughe  it 
were  a maner  swefcynge,  that  is  nouther  lyche  to  Oyle  ne 
to  Bawme ; but  it  is  f ulle  swete  of  smelle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  60. 

Here  first  she  bathes,  and  round  her  body  pours 

Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  show’rs. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  198. 

Specifically — 2.  Oil  as  used  for  burning  in  a 
lamp,  to  afford  light : as,  to  burn  the  midnight 
oil  (alluding  to  nocturnal  study). 

In  reason  whereof,  I am  perswaded  that  none  of  indif- 
ferent judgmente  shall  thinK  his  oyle  and  labour  lost. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions,  Pref.,  p.  vii.  (Davies.) 

A cut  of  Oil,  the  quantity  of  oil  from  one  cutting  in  — that 
is,  yielded  by  one  whale.— Andiroba-oH.  Same  as  carap- 
oil.  See  Carapa,  1. — Aniline  oil.  See  aniline. — Animal 
Oil,  a fetid,  pungent,  and  nauseous  oil,  obtained  chiefly  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  bones  in  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
black.  When  rectified  it  is  known  as  Dippel's  oil  (which 
see).— Anthracene  oil.  Same  as  green  grease  (which  see, 
under  grease).— Arachis-oil.  See  A rachis. — Argan-oH. 
See  argan-tree. — Balm-oil.  Same  as  mclissa-oU.  — Bank 
oil.  See  banki.— Banks  oil.  See  cod-liver  oil , under  cod- 
ger.—Basil-oil.  Seebasili.— Bassia  oil  SeeBassia and 
illupi.— Benne-oil.  Same  as  oil  of  sesamum. — Berga- 
mot-oil. See  bergamot i and  mint'*.— Bitter-almond  oil. 
See  almond-oil. — Body-oil,  ordinary  whale-oil,  from  the 
blubber : distinguished  from  head-oil.— Boiled  Oil,  a d^- 
ing-oil  made  by  boiling  a small  quantity  of  litharge  in  lin- 
seed-oil till  it  is  dissolved.  — Bottlenose  Oil.  See  bottle- 
nose  —Brick-Oil,  in  old  phar.,  linseed-oil  into  which  red- 
hot  roughly  powdered  brick  had  been  stirred. — British 
Oil,  a rubefacient  liniment  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
linseed-oil,  oil  of  amber,  oil  of  juniper,  Barbados  petroleum, 
and  crude  petroleum.— Camphorated  oil,  camphor  lini- 
ment—Camphor-wood  Oil.  Same  as  camphor-oil,  2. — 
Cananga-oil.  Same  as  ylang-ylang  oil. — Cardamom-oil, 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil  from  the  ordinary  cardamom ; also, 
a fixed  oil  from  the  same  plant. — Cedar-oil.  (a)  A vola- 
tile oil  from  the  wood  of  the  red  cedar,  Juniperus  Virgi- 
nia™, used  in  scenting  soap,  and  in  medicine  as  a substitute 
for  savin-oil.  (6)  An  oil  of  indilferent  scent  from  the  Leb- 
anon cedar. — Cevadilla-Oil,  a fixed  oil  from  cevadilla- 
Beeds.  See  cevadilla.  — Chabert’S  oil,  a preparation  ob- 
tained from  impure  empyreumatic  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine 
by  distillation,  formerly  used  as  a tamicide.—  Chaulmu- 
gra-oil.an  East  Indian  medicinal  oil,  which  has  recently 
come  into  Western  practice,  expressed  from  the  seeds  con- 
tained in  the  pulpy  fruit  of  Gynocardia  odorata.  It  is  used 
for  elephantiasis,  etc.  Also  chaidinoogra-oil.—  Cherry-Oil, 
an  oil  extracted  from  the  stones  of  the  American  black  cher- 
ry, Prunus  serotina. — Chinese  oil  of  peppermint,  men- 
thol, or  oil  of  peppermint  with  an  excess  of  menthol. — 
Chironji-oil,  a sweet  wholesome  oil  from  the  nut-kernels 
of  an  East  Indian  forest- tree,  Bvchanania  latifulia,  of  the 
Anacardiaceoe.—  Citron-oil,  a fragrant  volatile  oil  from 
the  fruit-rind  and  leaves  of  the  citron,  Citrus  medica.  Also 
called  cedrate  essence  or  oil.— Clock-oil.  Same  as  watch- 
oil  or  porpoise-oil. — Cod-liver  Oil.  See  cod-liver. — Co- 
hune-oil,  a fixed  oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  cohune-palm, 
Attalea  Cohune. — Concrete  Oil  Of  wine.  Same  as  etherin. 

— Copaiba-oil,  a volatile  oil  extracted  from  the  copaiba 
balsam.—  Coqulto-oil,  a fixed  oil  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  a palm,  Elseis  melanococca,  which  abounds  in 
parts  of  Mexico — not,  however,  the  coquito-palm.  It  makes 
a fine  quality  of  soap.—  Cotton-seed  OiL  See  cotton- 
seed.— Coumu-oil,  a fixed  oil  from  one  or  more  species 
of  (Enocarpus , including  the  bacaba-palm  (which  see). 

— Cucumber-oil.  See  cucumber.— Cuscus-oil,  fragrant 
attar  from  the  cuscus-grass.— Dead-oH,  the  heavy  oil  of 
coal-tar  from  which  carbolic  acid  is  made.— Dippel’s 
animal  oil,  rectified  animal  oil,  formerly  produced  by  dis- 
tillation of  stags’  horns  and  used  as  a medicine : named 
from  J.  C.  Dippel,  who  first  prepared  it  in  1711. — Dog- 
wood-oil,  oil  obtained  from  the  berries  of  Comus  san- 
guinea  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia : useful  in  lamps  and 
for  soap,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  edible.— Domba- 
oil.  See  domba  and  Calophyllum. — Empyreumatic,  es- 
sential, ethereal  oil.  See  the  adjectives.—  Eulacnon- 
oil.  See  eulachon.—  Expressed  oils.  See  express. — Fir- 
wool  oil.  See  fir-wool.— Fixed  oils.  See  fixed.— Flor- 
ence oil,  a superior  kind  of  olive-oil  prepared  in  Florence, 
and  exported  in  Florence  flasks  (see  flask). — Gallipoli 
Oil,  a kind  of  olive-oil.  used  in  turkey-red  dyeing,  produced 
at  Gallipoli  by  throwing  the  berries  as  soon  as  gathered 
into  heaps,  and  allowing  them  to  ferment  before  extract- 
ing the  oil.  This  fermentation  liberated  free  oleic  acid, 
with  which  was  formed  an  emulsion  with  alkaline  carbo- 
nates through  which  the  fabric  was  passed.  It  is  now 
usually  replaced  by  Turkey-red  oil  (which  see).—  Gaulthe- 
ria-oil.  Same  as  wintergreen-oil.—  Gingili-oil.  Same 
as  oil  of  sesamum. — Grape-seed  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  common  grape.  It  has  been  used  in  Eu- 
rope for  over  a century,  is  valuable  for  illuminating,  and 
little  inferior  to  olive-oil  for  culinary  purposes. — Ground- 
nut Oil,  arachis-oil.— Heavy  Oil.  Same  as  dead-oil.— 
Heavy  oil  of  wine.  Same  as  ethereal  oil  (a).—  Holy  oil. 
(a)  In  the  primitive  church,  and  still  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Greek  churches,  oil  blessed  for  ritual  use.  There 
are  three  separate  kinds,  used  for  different  purposes : (1) 
Oil  of  catechumens,  oil  used  to  anoint  candidates  before 
baptism.  (2)  Oil  of  chrism,  oil  mixed  with  balsam,  or  with 
wine  and  aromatics,  used  at  baptism,  confirmation,  corona- 
tion of  sovereigns,  etc.:  also  called  chrism.  (3)  Oil  of  the 
sick,  oil  used  at  the  unction  of  the  sick.  See  euchelaion 
and  unction,  (b)  Especially,  in  the  Greek  Church,  oil  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  a relic  or  other  sacred  object,  or 
has  been  taken  from  a church  lamp. — Illupi-oil.  See  illu- 
pi.— Iodized  oil,  a combination  of  iodine  with  almond-oil. 

— Jatropha-oil,  oil  expressed  from  Barbados  nuts. — Ke- 
kune-oil,  oil  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  Aleurites  Moluc- 
cana.— Laurel-oil,  both  a fixed  and  an  essential  oil  yielded 
by  the  berries  of  the  true  laurel.  For  the  form  er,  see  bay -oil. 
— Lemon-grass  oil.  See  lemon-grass.— Light  oil.  Same 
as  coal-tar  naphtha  (which  see,  under  naphtha).— Light 
Oil  Of  Wine,  etherol:  a yellowish  oily1  aromatic  liquid  ob- 
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tained  from  the  heavy  oil  of  wine  by  the  action  of  water. 
—London  oil,  rosin-oil.  It  is  a product  of  the  distillation 
of  turpentine,  and  comes  over  after  the  lighter  spirits  or 
oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  used  as  an  adulterant  for  sicca- 
tive oils,  as  linseed-oil,  by  manufacturers  of  mixed  paints, 
etc.  Also  called  kidney-oil.—  Macassar  Oil,  a fixed  oil 
originally  from  the  berries  of  Stadmannia  Sideroxylon,  a 
large  tree  of  Mauritius : but  the  macassar  oil  of  the  mar- 
ket is  said  to  consis,  chiefly  of  cocoanut-  or  safliower-oil. 

— Malabar  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  livers  of  various 
fishes,  as  sharks  and  rays,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Kurrachee,  India.—  Marking-nut  Oil.  See  marking- 
nut. — MatiCO-Oil,  volatile  oil  from  Piper  angustifolium. 
See  rraticoi.— Midnight  oil.  See  def.  2.— Mineral  oiL 
See  def.  1.— Mirbane  cil,  nitrobenzene  (C6H5N02),  is 
formed  by  treating  benzene  with  nitric  acid.  It  has  a 
smell  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  is  largely 
used  in  perfumery.—  Myrrh-Oil,  a volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  myrrh-tree,  Balsamea  Myrrha. — Nagkassar- 
Cil.  See  Mesua.—  Neat’s-fOOt  Oil.  See  nea*X—  Oil  Of 
amber.  See  amber'*.—  Oil  Of  anda.  See  Joannesia.— 
Oil  of  angelst,  money  used  as  an  alleviative  or  motive  ; 
a gift ; a bribe  : in  allusion  to  the  coin  called  angel. 
[Humorous.] 

My  Mother  pampered  me  so  long,  and  secretly  helped 
mee  to  the  oyle  of  Angels,  that  I grew  thereby  prone  to 
all  mischiefs. 

Greene,  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  sig.  C. 

Oil  of  anise.  See  anise.—  Oil  of  asafetida,  a volatile  oil 
of  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor  distilled  from  asafetida. — 
Cil  Of  baston,  a basting  orbeating.  [Humorous.]— OH  Of 
bay.  (a)  Same  as  bay-oil.  (b)  Oil  of  myrcia. — Oil  Of  ben. 
Same  as  ben-oil.—  Oil  Of  bergamot.  See  bergamot.—  OH 
Of  bircll.  (a)  An  empyreumatic  oil  distilled  from  the  bark 
of  Betula  alba.  It  gives  Russian  leather  its  peculiar  odor, 
(ty  Punishment  with  a birchen  switch  ; a beating.  [Humor- 
ous.]—Oil  of  cade.  Same  as  cade-oil.—  Oil  of  cajeput. 
See  cajeput.—  Oil  Of  camomile,  a volatile  oil  with  a 
warm  aromatic  taste,  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Anthe- 
mis  nobilis. — Cil  of  caraway,  carrot,  cinnamon, 
cloves.  See  caraway,  etc.—  Oil  cf  Chinese  cinnamon, 
oil  of  cassia. — OH  Of  copaiba,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from, 
and  with  the  odor  and  taste  of,  copaiba. — OH  Of  corian- 
der, a volatile  oil  with  a mild  and  agreeable  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  C or iandrum  sativum. 

— Oil  Of  CUbebs,  a volatile  oil  with  a warm  aromatic 
camphoraceous  taste,  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Piper 
Cubeba.— Oil  of  cumin,  dill,  eucalyptus.  See  cumin, 
etc.— Oil  Of  ergot,  a medicinal  volatile  oil  extracted 
from  ergot  of  rye.— Oil  Of  fennel,  a volatile  oil  of  an 
agreeable  odor  and  sweetish  aromatic  taste,  distilled  from 
the  fruit  of  Foenicidum  Fceniculum.  Its  use  is  similar 
to  that  of  oil  of  anise. — Oil  Of  geranium.  See  A ndropo- 
gon  and  ginger-grass. — Oil  Cf  hedeoma,  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  fresh  herb  of  Hedeoma  pulegioides,  peculiar  to 
North  America.  It  is  analogous  in  its  properties  to  the 
oil  of  the  European  pennyroyal,  though  derived  from  a dis- 
tinct plant.  Also  called  oil  of  pennyroyal. — Oil  Of  holly, 
a switching  with  a holly  stick  ; a beating.  [Humorous.] — 
Oil  Of  juniper,  an  oil  distilled  from  juniper-berries.  It 
has  a taste  and  odor  much  like  those  of  turpentine,  with 
which  it  is  often  adulterated.  It  is  an  efficient  ingredient 
of  diuretic  mixtures,  especially  in  the  form  of  Holland  gin. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  oil  of  juniper- wood,  or 
cade-oil.—  Oil  Of  lavender,  ledum , lemons.  See  laven- 
der2,  etc.—  Oil  Of  lilies,  a fragrant  infusion  of  the  flowers 
of  Lilium  candidum  in  oil. — Oil  Of  mace.  See  nutmeg- 
butter. — Oil  Of  massoy,  a volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  Cinnamomum  Kiamis,  of  Java.— Oil  Of  mus- 
tard. See  mustard.—  Oil  Of  myrcia.  See  wild  clove, 
under  clove 4. — Oil  Of  myrtle,  a volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Myrtus  communis. — Oil  Cf  neroli.  Same 
as  oil  of  orange-fiowers  (below). — Oil  Of  nutmegs.  See 
nutmeg-butter.—  Oil  Of  orange-flowers,  a volatile  oil 
distilled  from  fresh  orange-llowers,  whose  fragrant  odor 
it  possesses.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Cologne 
water, — OH  Of  orange-peel,  an  aromatic  oil  extracted 
by  mechanical  means  from  fresh  orange-peel.  It  is  used 
in  flavoring.—  Oil  Of  origanum.  See  Origanum—  Oil  Of 
orris-root,  a solid  crystallizable  substance  distilled  from 
orris-root.—  Oil  of  palms,  money.  [Humorous.]—  CU  of 
parsley,  a volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Petroseli- 
num  Petroselinum. — Oil  Of  pennyroyal.  Same  as  oil  of 
hedeoma.—  Oil  Of  peppermint,  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
fresh  herbs  of  Mentha  piperita  by  distillation  with  water. 
Its  peculiar  odor,  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  is  due  to 
the  menthol,  or  peppermint-camphor,  which  it  contains. 

— Oil  Of  pimento,  a volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  Pimenta  Pimento.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  bay- 
rum.  Also  called  oil  of  allsjnce. — OH  of  red  cedar,  a 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Juniperus  Virgi- 
niana.—  OM.  Of  rhodium,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
root  of  different  species  of  Convolvulus. — Oil  Of  rose,  a 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  different  spe- 
cies of  rose.  Also  called  attar,  otto,  or  essence  of  roses. 
See  attar. — OH  of  rosemary,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from 
Rosmarinus  officinalis. — Oil  Of  rue,  a volatile  oil  distilled 
from  Ruta  graveolens. — Oil  of  sandalwood.  Same  as 
oil  of  santal. — Oil  of  santal,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from 
santal  or  sandalwood.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a perfume, 
but  also  as  a medicine. — Oil  of  sassafras,  an  oil  distilled 
from  the  roots  of  the  sassafras- tree.  It  is  one  of  the  heav- 
iest of  the  volatile  oils. — Oil  of  santonica,  a volatile  oil 
distilled  from  santonica. — Oil  Of  savin,  a volatile  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  fresh  branches  of  Juniperus  Sabina. — 
OH  Of  sesamum,  a bland,  sweetish,  non-drying  oil 
expressed  from  the  seed  of  Sesamum  orientate,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  sweet-oil.  See  benne.  Also  called  sesame- 
oil,  benne-oil,  gingili-oil,  and  teel-oil. — Oil  Of  spear- 
mint, an  oil  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  distilled 
from  fresh  plants  of  Mentha  spicata.—  Oil  Of  spike. 
See  oil  of  lavender,  under  lavender 2. — Oil  Of  Epruce. 
See  Tsuga. — Oil  Of  talct,  a nostrum  formerly  famous 
as  a cosmetic,  probably  because  talc,  when  calcined, 
became  very  white,  and  was  considered  a fit  substitute 
for  ceruse. 

He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc  ; 

These  ceruses  are  common. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  2. 

OH  Of  tansy,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  and 
tips  of  Tanacetum  vulgare.—  OH  Of  tar,  a volatile  oil  dis- 
tilled from  tar.— OH  Of  theobroma,  a fixed  oil  expressed 
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from  the  seed  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  the  chocolate-nut.  It 
is  a yellowish- white  solid,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and 
chocolate-like  taste.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ingredient 
in  cosmetics  and  suppositories.  Also  called  cacao-butter. 

— OH  Of  thyme,  a futile  oil  with  a strong  oaor  of 
thyme,  distilled  from  the  flowering  plants  of  Thymus  vul- 
garis. It  is  used  chiefly  for  its  antiseptic  properties. — 
OH  Of  tobacco,  a tar-like  poisonous  liquid  resulting  from 
dry  distillation  of  tobacco. — OHcl  turpentine.  See  tur- 
pentine.— Oil  Of  valerian,  a volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
root  of  Valeriana  officinalis. — OH  Of  Vitriol,  sulphuric 
acid, — Cil  Oi  wheat,  a fixed  oil  extracted  from  wheat. — 
OH  Of  wormseed,  a volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Chenopodium  anttiehninticum,  used  almost  exclusively  as 
an  anthelmintic. — Old  oU,  among  watchmakers,  olive-oil 
after  it  has  been  purified  and  rendered  limpid. — Ompha- 
Cino  Oil.  See  omphacine. — Phosphorated  Oil,  a solution 
of  phosphorus  in  oil  of  almonds.—  Pcppy-seedoH,  a yel- 
lowish pleasant-tasting  drying  oil  from  the  seeds  of  Pa- 
paver  somniferum.  It  is  used  in  painting  and  as  an 
adulterant  of  olive-oil.—  Portia-nut  Oil,  a thick  deep-red 
oil  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  Thespesia  populnea.—TotaitO- 
spirit  Oil,  amyl  alcohol,— Pressed  Oil,  oil  of  the  gram- 
pus: trade-name.— Provence  Oil,  an  esteemed  kind  of 
olive-oil  produced  in  Aix.—  Rape-cU,  a bland  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  A apus. — Raw  OH,  commonly, 
raw  linseed-oil,  in  distinction  from  boiled  linseed-oil. — 
Red  OH,  a preparation  made  by  macerating  the  tops  of 
Hypericum  perforatum  in  olive-oil.— Seed-oU,  one  of 
various  oils,  including  those  from  til-seed,  poppy-seed, 
and  the  physic-nut.—  Siringa-Oil,  a fixed  oil  yielded  by 
the  seeds  of  Ilevea  Brasiliensis,  useful  for  hard  soaps  and 
printing-ink. — Sirl-Oil.  Same  as  lemon-grass  oil.— Span- 
ish walnut  Cil,  oil  of  Aleurites  Moluc.cana.—  Straits 
CU,  fish-oil  pressed  from  the  carcasses  of  menhaden:  for- 
merly a name  given  to  pure  cod-liver  oil  manufactured 
from  the  livers  of  fish  caught  in  the  straits  between  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  whence  the  name,  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  coarser  product  obtained  from  the  menhaden. 
-Sweet-bay  Cil,  the  volatile  laurel-oil.— Teel-oU. 
See  oil  of  sesamum  (above). — To  pour  CU  cn  the  fire. 
See  fire.—  To  strike  cH,  to  discover  petroleum  by  bor- 
ing ; hence  (in  allusion  to  the  sudden  fortunes  made  in 
the  first  years  after  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  Penn- 
sylvania), to  come  upon  something  very  profitable.  [Col- 
loq.] — Tucum  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  As- 
trocaryum  vulgare. — Virgin  cU.  See  olive-oil. — VolatHo 
OH.  See  volatile. — Wood-oil.  an  oleoresin  obtained  from 
the  trunk  of  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus.  Also  called  gurjun 
balsam,— Ylang-ylang  Oil,  a fragrant  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  flowers  of  Canangium  odoratum.  Also  called  Ca- 
nanga-oil.  (See  also  ben-oil,  bone-oil,  castor-oil,  kundah-oil, 
linseed-oil,  lubricating-oil,  nutmeg-oil,  palm-oil,  porpoise- 
oil,  ray-oil,  rock-oil,  shark-oil,  sperm-oil,  train-oil.) 

oil  (oil),  v.  t . [<  ME.  oilen , oylen,  < OF.  oilier  = 
F.  huilcr  = It.  ogliare,  < ML.  *olectre , oil,  < L. 
oleum,  oil:  see  oil,  n.  Cf.  anoil,  aneal*.']  1.  To 
smear  or  rub  over  with  oil ; prepare  for  use  by 
the  application  of  oil:  as,  to  oil  a rag;  oiled 
paper  or  silk. — 2.  To  anoint  with  oil. — 3.  To 
render  smooth  by  the  application  of  oil ; lu- 
bricate: as,  to  oil  machinery;  hence,  figura- 
tively, to  render  oily  and  bland ; make  smooth 
and  pleasing. 

Thou  hast  a tongue,  I hope,  that  is  not  oil'd 

With  flattery : be  open. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  if.  1. 

Oiled  leather.  See  leather.— CUed  paper,  paper  satu- 
rated with  oil,  either  (1)  to  render  it  transparent  and  thus 
fit  it  for  tracing  purposes,  or  (2)  to  make  it  water-proof, 
as  in  China,  Japan,  etc.,  where  oiled  paper  is  extensively 
used  for  umbrellas,  water- pails,  lanterns,  rain-clothes,  etc. 

— Oiled  Sheets,  in  printing,  paper  that  has  been  saturated 
with  oil  and  dried,  applied  to  the  impression-surfaces 
of  printing-presses  to  resist  the  set-off  or  transfer  of  ink 
from  newly  printed  sheets. — GHed  Silk,  silk  impregnated 
with  boiled  oil,  semi-transparent  and  water-pioof.  It  is 
much  used  in  tailoring  and  dressmaking  as  a guard  against 
perspiration,  as  in  the  lining  of  parts  of  garments,  etc. — 
To  Oil  out,  in  painting,  to  rub  a thin  coating  of  drying-oil 
over  (the  parts  of  a picture  intended  to  be  retouched).  'J  he 
slight  film  left  behind  takes  a fresh  pigment  more  readily 
than  a perfectly  dry  surface  would. 

-Oil.  [An  arbitrary  variant  of  -o/.]  In  chem.,  a 
termination  proposed  for  an  ether  derived  from 
a phenol : as,  anisoi'i  (instead  of  anisol ). 

oil-bag  (oil'bag),  n.  1.  In  animals,  a bag,  cyst, 
or  gland  containing  oil. — 2.  A bag,  made  of  a 
coarse  fabric,  used  to  inclose  materials  in  an 
oil-press. — 3.  A bag  containing  oil  for  any  pur- 
pose, as,  at  sea,  for  spreading  a film  of  oil  over 
the  surface  of  the  ■water  in  a storm.  See  oil- 

. distributer. 

oil-beetle  (oil'be//tl),  n.  Any  coleopterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Meloe  in  a broad  sense:  so 
called  from  the  oil-like  matter  which  they  ex- 
ude. Thepei-fect  insects  have  swollen  bodies,  with  short- 
ish elytra,  which  lap  more  or  less  over  each  other,  and 
have  not  a straight  suture,  as  in  most  coleopterous  in- 
sects. See  cuts  under  Meloe. 

oil-bird  (oil'berd),  p.  1.  The  guaebaro  or  great 
goatsucker  of  Trinidad,  Steatornis  caripensis. 
Also  called  fat-bird.  See  cut  under  guacharo. 

— 2.  A Ceylonese  frogmouth,  Batrachostomus 
moniliger.  E.  L.  Layard. 

oil-bottle  (oil'bot"l),  n.  The  egg  of  a shark  as 
it  lies  in  the  oviduct.  [Cape  Cod,  U.  8.] 

oil-box  (oil'boks),  ii.  In  mach.,  a box  contain- 
ing a supply  of  oil  for  a journal,  and  feeding  it 
by  means  of  a wick  or  other  device;  a journal- 
box.  E.  H.  Knight.  See  cut  under  passenger- 
engine. 
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oil-bush  (oil'bush),  ».  A socket  containing  oil 
in  which  an  upright  spindle  works,  running  in 
the  oil,  as  in  some  forms  of  millstones. 
Oil-cake  (oil'kak),  n.  A cake  or  mass  of  com- 
pressed linseed,  or  rape,  poppy, mustard,  cotton, 
or  other  seeds,  from  which  oil  has  been  extracted. 
Linseed  oil-cake  is  much  used  as  a food  for  cattle.  Rape 
oil-cake  is  used  as  a fattening  food  for  sheep.  These  and 
other  oil-cakes  are  also  valuable  as  manures.  Cotton-seed 
oil-cake  is  largely  employed  in  and  exported  from  the 
southern  United  States. — Oil-cake  min,  a mill  for  crum- 
bling oil-cake. 

oil-can  (oil'kan),  n.  Any  can  for  holding  oil; 
specifically,  a small  can  of  various  shapes,  pro- 
vided with  a long,  narrow,  tapering  spout,  used 
for  lubricating  machinery,  etc. ; an  oiler, 
oil-car  (oil'kar),  n.  1.  A box-car  with  open 
sides  for  carrying  oil  in  barrels.  [U.  8.]- — 2. 
A platform-car  with  tanks  for  carrying  oil  in 
bulk:  commonly  called  a tank-car.  [U.  S.] 
Oil-cellar  (oil'seFSr),  n.  [<  ME.  oil-cellar.']  1. 
A cellar  for  the  storage  of  oil. 

Thyne  oil  cellar  set  on  the  somer  syde, 

Hold  out  the  cold  and  lette  come  in  the  sonne. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

2.  A metal  box  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  strap  of  a connecting-rod  on  a locomotive 
or  other  engine,  in  relation  with  and  covering 
holes  in  the  strap  that  communicate  with  the 
crank-pin,  for  holding  oil,  and  applying  it  to 
the  crank-pin  through  the  violent  agitation  of 
the  box  when  the  engine  is  in  motion, 
oil-cloth  (oil'kloth),  n.  Painted  canvas  de- 
signed for  use  as  a floor-covering,  etc.  See 
floor-cloth  and  linoleum. 

oil-cock  (oil'kok),  ».  In  mach.,  a faucet  ad- 
mitting oil  from  an  oil-cup  to  a journal.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

oil-color  (oil'kuFor),  n.  1.  A pigment  ground 
in  oil.  See  color  and  paint. — 2.  A painting 
executed  in  such  colors.  See  oil-painting. 
oil-cup  (oil'kup),  ».  1.  In  mach.,  a lubricator; 

a small  vessel,  of  glass  or  metal,  used  to  hold 
oil  or  other  lubricant,  which  is  distributed  au- 
tomatically to  the  parts  of  the  machine  to  bo 
oiled. — 2.  An  oil-can  or  oiler, 
oil-de-roset,  «•  [ME.,<  OF.  oile  de  rose:  see  oil 
de2,  rose.]  Oil  of  roses. 

In  every  pounde  of  oil  an  unce  of  rose 
Ypurged  putte,  and  hange  it  dayes  seven 
In  sonne  and  raoone,  and  after  oilderose 
W e may  baptize  and  name  it. 

Palladiu8,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  156. 

oil-derrick  (oil'der,/ik),  n.  An  apparatus  used 
in  well-boring  for  mineral  oils.  It  is  a strong 
wooden  frame,  from  16  to  20  feet  square  at  the  base,  wtiich 
is  formed  of  heavy  sills  of  oak  or  other  suitable  timber, 
and  it  tapers  toward  the  top.  which  is  from  60  to  75  feet 
above  the  sills.  The  corner  parts  are  made  of  heavy 
pine  planks,  usually  about  2 inches  thick  and  10  inches 
wide,  spiked  together  at  right  angles,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  cross-pieces  and  diagonal  braces.  A ladder  is 
constructed  on  one  side,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  a 
heavy  cast-iron  derrick-pulley  supported  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  frame.  The  oil-derrick  and  its  accessories  are  used 


Oil-derrick. 

A,  engine;  B,  sand-reel ; C,  drive-wheel ; D,  samson-post;  E,  temper- 
screw  ; F,  sand-pump  and  bailer-cable ; G,  drill-cable ; H,  bull-wheel ; 
I.  clamps;  J,  tank;  K,  walking-deam. 

to  operate  the  various  tools  employed  in  well-boring,  such 
as  the  temper-screw,  rope-socket,  auger-stem,  sinker-bar 
and  substitute,  jars,  bitts,  flat  reamers,  etc.  A similar  der- 
rick is  used  for  sinking  deep  wells  where  water  only  is 
sought.  See  well-boring. 

oil-distributer  (oil'dis-trib,/u-ter),  n.  Any  de- 
vice or  appliance  used  for  the  distribution  of  oil 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  smoothing  waves 
and  thus  obviating  their  destructive  effect.  The 
first  appliance  for  this  purpose,  which  aimed  at  economy 
in  the  use  of  oil,  was  a porous  oil-bag  attached  to  a rope, 
thrown  overboard,  and  towed  from  the  end  of  a spar  or  out- 


rigger, the  oil  slowly  filtering  through  the  pores.  This 
has  been  followed  by  a variety  of  inventions,  comprising 
oil-bags  placed  in  water-closet  pipes,  and  devices  for  dis- 
tributing oil  when  towed  by  a vessel.  The  oil-distributer 
of  M.  Gaston  Menier  employs  a pump  discharging  water  at 
the  water-line,  through  a series  of  out  board  pipes,  the  pump 
also  taking  oil  from  a receptacle,  and  mingling  it  with  the 
water  discharged.  The  rate  of  expenditure  of  oil  is  in- 
dicated by  a glass  gage,  and  is  regulated  by  a valve.  The 
oil-distributer  of  Captain  Townsend  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Office  consists  of  a hollow  metal  globe  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  which  holds  about  11  gallons  of  oil,  and  is  kept 
afloat  and  held  in  a nearly  fixed  position  relatively  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  an  air-chamber.  The  oil-chamber 
has  an  upper  and  a lower  valve,  both  of  which  may  be  ad- 
justed to  permit  water  to  flow  in  through  the  lower,  and 
the  oil  displaced  by  the  water  to  flow  out  through  the  up* 
per  valve,  at  a rate  controlled  by  the  adjustment.  The  oil 
acts  mechanically  by  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  a tenuous  film,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  breaking,  and  this  takes  from  them  their  chief  power 
for  harm. 

oil-dregt,  v.  t.  [ME.  oyl  dregge;  < oil-dregs.']  To 
cover  or  smear  with  the  dregs  of  oil. 

Then  oyldregge  it  efte, 

And  saufly  may  thi  whete  in  it  be  lef te. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

Oil-dregs  (oil'dregz),  n.pl.  [<  ME.  *oyle  dregges; 
< oil  + dregs.]  The  dregs  of  oil. 

Oil-dried  (oil'drid),  a.  Exhausted  of  oil;  hav- 
ing its  oil  spent.  Shale.,  Bich.  II.,  i.  3.  221. 
oil-drop  (oil'drop),  n.  The  rudimentary  um- 
bilical vesicle  of  some  fishes.  Science,  V.  425. 
oileoust  (oi'le-us),  a.  [<  oil  + -eous.]  Oily ; 
oleaginous.  Gerard. 

oiler  (oi'ler),  n.  1.  An  appliance  for  distribut- 
ing oil  to  the  bearings  or  rubbing  surfaces  of 
machines.  Types  of  such  devices  in  common  use  are- 
sponges  saturated  with  oil  and  fastened  in  boxes  or  cups, 
in  positions  where  they  are  regularly  touched  by  parts  to 
be  lubricated ; wicks  which  transfer  oil  by  capillary  action 
from  a receptacle  to  a part  otherwise  inaccessible  while 
moving ; cups  provided  with  pet-cocks  from  which  the  oil 
drops  slowly  upon  parts  which  cannot  be  safely  reached 
while  in  action  ; tubes  extending  radially  from  channels 
in  crank-pins  to  the  central  axes  of  the  cranks,  distributing 
the  oil  by  centrifugal  force ; etc. 

2.  An  oil-can,  generally  having  a long  spout 
curved  at  the  outer  extremity,  used  by  an  at- 


which  they  preen  and  dress  their  plumage;  the 
ekeodoehon.  It  is  a highly  developed  and  spe- 
cialized sebaceous  follicle,  present  in  the  great 
majority  of  birds.  See  cut  under  elaiodochon. 
oil-green  (oil'gren),  n.  A color  between  green 
and  yellow,  of  intense  chroma  but  quite  mod- 
erate luminosity. 

oil-hole  (oil'hol),  9i.  One  of  the  small  openings 
drilled  in  machines  to  allow  the  dripping  of  oil 
on  parts  exposed  to  friction, 
oilily  (oi'li-li),  adv.  In  an  oily  manner;  as  oil; 
in  the  manner  or  presenting  the  appearance  of 
oil;  smoothly. 

Oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

oiliness  ( oi'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  oily ; 
unctuousness:  greasiness;  oleaginousness, 
oil-jack  (oil'jak),  n.  A vessel,  usually  of  cop- 
per or  tin,  in  which  oil  can  be  heated.  It  re- 
sembles  tin  or  copper  vessels  used  for  fluid-measures,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a spout  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
pitcher. 

oilless  (oil'les),  a.  [<  oil  + -less.]  Destitute  of 
oil;  without  oil. 

He  compares  the  life  of  a dying  man  to  the  flickering  of 
an  oilless  lamp.  The  American,  IX.  137. 

oillett,  n.  See  oilet. 

oilman  (oil'man),  n.;  pi.  oilmen  (-men).  One 
who  deals  in  oils ; one  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of 
producing  or 
of  selling  oil. 
oil-mill  (oil'- 
mil),  n.  1. 

Any  crush- 
ing- or  grind- 
ing - machine 
for  express- 
ing oil  from 
seeds,  fruits, 
nuts,  etc. 

Such  mills 
are  common- 
ly of  the  type 
of  the  Chilian  mill  (which  see,  under  mill 1). — 
2.  A factory  where  vegetable  oils  are  made, 
oil-nut  (oil'nut),  n.  One  of  various  nuts  and 
seeds  yielding  oil,  and  the  plant  producing  them. 
(a)  The  butternut  of  North  America.  See  butternut.  (6) 
The  buffalo-nut  or  elk-nut,  Pyrularia  pubera,  of  the  Al- 


Broughton’s  Oiler. 


Spring-oiler. 


Oil-mill,  Heater,  and  Press  combined. 


a,  mill ; b,  heater,  heated  by  steam-jacket ; 
c,  hydraulic  press ; d,  pump  which  works  the 
press ; e,  main  driving-shaft. 


A.  a,  outer  protecting  shell ; b,  internal  elastic  reservoir  for  oil ; c, 
thumb-piece,  by  which  b may  be  compressed.  B.  a,  metal  body;  b, 
spring ; c,  screw-nozle,  which  may  be  removed  for  replenishing  with 
oil. 

tendant  for  supplying  oil  to  parts  of  engines  or 
other  machines. — 3.  An  operative  employed  to 
attend  to  the  oiling  of  engines  or  other  ma- 
chinery.— 4.  A vessel  engaged  in  the  oil-trade, 
or  in  the  transportation  of  oils.  [Little  used.] 
— 5.  An  oilskin  coat.  [Colloq.] 

As  the  tide  and  sea  rise,  the  huge  breakers  get  heavier, 
until  finally  they  dash  over  the  stands  ; some  of  the  more 
daring  still  stick  to  their  chairs,  and  with  oilers  and  rubber 
boots  defy  the  waves.  Scribner's  Mag.,  V.  681. 

oilery  (oi'ler-i),  n.  [<  oil  + -ery.]  The  com- 
modities of  an  oilman. 

oilett,  n.  [Also  oillet,  celet,  oylet ; < OF.  oillet, 
oeillet,  F.  ceillet,  dim.  of  OF.  ceil,  F.  ceil,  eye : see 
eyelet,  an  accom.  form.]  1 . Same  as  eyelet. — 
2.  An  eye,  bud,  or  shoot  of  a plant.  Holland. 
oil-factory  (oil'fak//to-ri),  n.  A factory  where 
fish-oil  is  made. 

oil-fuel  (oil'fii,/el),  n.  Befined  or  crude  petro- 
leum, shale-oil,  grease,  residuum  tar,  or  similar 
substances,  used  as  fuel. 

oil-gage  (oil'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  of  the 
hydrometer  type  arranged  for  testing  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  oils;  an  oleometer, 
oil-gas  (oil'gas),  n.  The  inflammable  gas  and 
vapor  (chiefly  hydrocarbon)  obtained  by  pass- 
ing oils  through  red-hot  tubes : it  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illumination, 
oil-gilding  (oil'giFding),  n.  A process  of  gild- 
ing in  which  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  a surface 
prepared  by  a coat  of  size  made  of  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil and  chrome-yellow  and  applied  with  a 
brush.  When  the  oil  has  dried  to  a point  where  it  is 
only  slightly  tacky,  the  leaf  is  applied.  The  chrome-yel- 
low is  added  so  that  the  gold  may  appear  more  brilliant, 
by  reason  of  the  yellow  showing  through, 
oil-gland  (oil'gland),  9i.  In  ornith.,  the  uropy- 
gial  gland  of  birds,  which  secretes  the  oil  with 


Branch  with  Male  Flowers  of  Oil-nut  ( Pyrularia  pubera ). 

<*,  the  fruit;  b,  a leaf,  showing  the  nervation. 

leghany  mountains.  The  whole  shrub,  but  especially  the 
pear-shaped  drupe-like  fruit,  an  inch  long,  is  imbued  with 
an  acrid  oil.  (c)  The  castor-oil  plant,  (d)  The  oil-palm. 

oil-painting  (oil'pan//ting),  n.  1.  The  art  of 
painting  with  pigments  mixed  with  a drying- 
oil,  as  poppy-,  walnut-,  or  linseed-oil.  Oleoresi- 
nous  varnishes  to  protect  painted  surfaces  had  been  used 
before  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  invention 
of  a dry,  colorless,  and  sufficiently  liquid  vehicle  composed 
of  linseed-  or  nut-oil  mixed  with  resin  is  attributed  to  the 
noted  Flemish  painter  Van  Eyck. 

2.  A picture  painted  in  oil-colors.  Oil-paint- 
ings are  most  commonly  executed  upon  canvas,  which  is 
stretched  upon  a frame,  and  covered  (or  primed ) with  a 
kind  of  size  mixed  with  white  lead, 
oil-palm  (oil'pam),  n.  A palm,  Elms  Guineen- 
sis,  the  fruit-pulp  of  which  yields  paim-oil.  See 
Elceis,  palmnut-oil,  and.  palm-oil. 

Oil-plant  (oil'plant),  n.  Same  as  henne. 
oil-press  (oil'pres),  n.  A machine  for  express- 
ing vegetable  and  essential  oils  from  seeds, 
nuts,  fruits,  etc.  It  is  commonly  of  a very  sim- 
ple type,  and  operated  by  a screw  or  hydraulic 
*press.  See  cut  on  following  page, 
oil-pump  (oil'pump),  n.  In  mach.,  a pump  to 
raise  oil  from  a reservoir  and  discharge  it  upon 
a journal.  E.  H.  Knight. 


Oil-press. 

a,  a,  a,  boxes;  b , the 
pump ; c,  the  pipe  by  which 
pressure  is  transmitted  from 
the  pump  to  the  ram  of  the 
press. 


oil-ring 

oil-ring  (oil'ring),  n.  In 
seal-engraving , a ring  with 
a small  dish  on  top  to  hold 
oil  and  di  amond-dust.  It  is 
worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
workman,  and  the  wheel  is  sim- 
ply allowed  to  rotate  in  the  dish 
to  replenish  the  engraving-tool, 
oil-rubber  (oil'rub'/er),  n. 

In  engraving,  a piece  of 
woolen  cloth,  6 or  7 inches 
long,  rolled  tightly  so  that 
the  roll  is  from  2 to  2-J 
inches  in  diameter,  tied 
with  a string,  and  touched 
with  oil.  It  is  used  to  rub 
down  too  dark  parts  of  engraved 
work,  or  to  clean  a copperplate. 

The  same  object  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a small  piece  of 
cloth  held  on  the  forefinger,  or 
of  a bit  of  soft  cork  dipped  in  oil. 
oil-safe  (oil'saf),  n.  A tank  for  storing  inflam- 
mable oils.  It  consists  of  a sheet-metal  vessel  having  a 
sheathing  of  wood  and  some  intervening  material  that  is  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat,  as  asbestos,  mineral  wool,  etc. 
Oil-sand  (oil'sand),  n.  The  name  given  in  the 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  region  to  the  beds  of 
sandstone  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained  by  bor- 
ing.  See  petroleum. 

oil-seed  (ou'sed),  n.  1 . The  seed  of  the  Bicinus 
communis,  or  castor-oil  plant;  eastor-bean. — 
2.  The  seed  of  Guizotia  Abyssinica,  a composite 
plant  cultivated  in  India  and  Abyssinia  on  ac- 
count of  its  oily  seeds. — 3.  The  plant  gold-of- 
pleasure,  Camelina  sativa.  Sometimes  called 
Siberian  oil-seed. 

Oil-shale  (oil'shal),  n.  Shaly  rocks  containing 
bituminous  matter  or  petroleum  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  economical  value ; shales  or 
clays  in  which  a considerable  quantity  of  or- 
ganic (hydrocarbonaeeous)  matter  has  been 
preserved  and  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  rock. 

oil-shark  (oil'shark),  n.  A fish,  Galeus  zyop- 
terus,  a small  kind  of  shark.  See  cut  under 
Gdleorhinus.  [California.] 
oilskin  (oil'skin),  n.  1.  Cloth  of  cotton,  linen, 
or  silk,  prepared  with  oil  to  make  it  water-proof. 
Such  cloth  is  much  used  for  water-proof  gar- 
ments.— 2.  A garment  made  of  oilskin. 

There  were  two  men  at  the  wheel  in  yellow  oilskins,  and 
the  set  faces  that  looked  out  of  their  sou  westers  gleamed 
with  sweat.  W.  C.  liussell,  Jack’s  Courtship,  xxviii. 

oil-smeller  (oil 'smeller),  n.  A person  who 
pretends  to  be  able  to  locate  oil-bearing  strata, 
and  to  locate  positions  for  successful  well- 
boring,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  who  makes 
a profession  or  trade  of  this  pretension,  in  the 
earlier  history  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States,  this 
kind  of  quackery  was  much  more  common  than  now. 
oil-spring  (oil'spring),  n.  1 . A spring  the  water 
of  which  contains  more  or  less  intermingled  oily 
(hydrocarbonaeeous)  matter. — 2.  A fissure  or 
an  area  from  or  over  which  bituminous  matter 
(petroleum  or  maltha)  oozes. 

The  petroleum  of  the  oil-springs  of  Paint  Creek  has  had 
its  home  in  the  great  Conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures.  Proc.  Amer.  Philol.  Soc.,  X.  42. 

oil-stock  (oil'stok),  n.  A vessel  used  to  con- 
tain holy  oil ; a chrismatory. 
oilstone  (oil'ston),  n.  A slab  of  fine-grained 
stone  used  for  imparting  a keen  edge  to  tools, 
and  so  called  because  oil  is  used  for  lubricat- 
ing its  rubbing-surface.  Fine  oilstones  are 
often  made  of  novaculite,  a fine-grained  variety 
of  quartz.— Black  oilstone,  a variety  of  Turkey  stone. 
— Oilstone-powder,  pulverized  oilstone  sifted  and  wash- 
ed- It  is  used  for  grinding  together  such  fittings  of 
mathematical  instruments  and  machinery  as  are  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  brass  or  gun-metal,  for  polishing  fine 
brasswork,  and  by  watchmakers  on  pewter  rubbers  in  pol- 
ishing steel. — Oilstone-slips,  small  pieces  of  oilstone 
cut  by  the  lapidary  into  such  forms  as  to  adapt  them  to 
thesurfacesofthe  various  obj  ects  on  which  they  are  to  be 
used  in  polishing. 

oilstone  (oil'ston),  v.  £.;  pret.  and  pp.  oilstoned, 
ppr.  oilstoning.  [<  oilstone,  «.]  To  rub,  or 
sharpen  or  polish  by  rubbing,  on  an  oilstone. 

The  tool  must  be  given  less  top  rake,  and  may  then  he 
mlstoned.  Joshua  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  81. 

oil-stove  (oil'stov),  A small  stove  in  which 
oil  is  used  as  fuel,  with  either  flat  or  circular 
wicks.  Such  stoves  are  provided  with  portable  ovens, 
and  with  devices  for  broiling,  for  heating  flat-irons,  etc. 
The  smallest  sizes  are  little  more  than  lamps  of  special 
design. 

oil-tank  (oil'tangk),  n.  A receptacle  for  stor- 
ing, treating,  or  transporting  petroleum, 
oil-tawing  (oil't&"ing),  n.  The  process  of  cur- 
rying in  oil,  by  which  the  skins  of  various  ani- 
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mals  are  made  into  oiled  leather  or  wash-lea- 
ther. 

oil-temper  (oil'tem//per),  v.  t.  To  temper  (steel) 
by  the  use  of  oil  instead  of  water  or  saline  so- 
lutions. See  temper. 

oil-tempered  (oil'tem,/perd),  a.  Tempered  with 
oil.  See  temper. 

Bars  of  oil-tempered  and  untempered  steel. 

Science , III,  724. 

oil-tempering  (oil,tem'/per-mg),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  tempering  steel  with  oil.  See  temper. 
oil-tester  (oil'tes,,’ter),  n.  1.  A machine  for 
testing  the  lubricating  properties  of  oils. — 2. 
A process  or  an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  at  which  the  vapors  from  mineral 
oils  will  take  fire. 

Oil-tight  (oil'tit),  a.  In  constructive  mechanics, 
noting  a degree  of  tightness  in  joints,  etc.,  that 
will  prevent  oil  from  flowing  through  between 
the  juxtaposed  surfaces. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  passes  through  an  oil-tight 
stuffing-box.  RanHne , Steam  Engine. 

oil-tree  (oil'tre),  n.  1.  The  castor-oil  plant. 
See  cut  under  castor-oil. — 2.  Same  as  illupi. — 

3.  Same  as  oil-palm. — 4.  The  Chinese  varnish- 
tree,  whose  wood  yields 
an  important  oil.  See 
Aleurites  and  tang-oil. — 

5.  Probably  the  stone- 
pine,  Pinus  Pinea  (Isa. 
xli.  19). 

oil-tube  (oil ' tub),  n. 

In  bot.,  a longitudinal 
canal  filled  with  aro- 
matic oil,  especially 
characteristic  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Apiacese. 
oilway  (oil'wa),  n.  A 
passage  for  oil  to  a part, 
as  a hinge,  to  be  lubri- 
cated. 

oil-well  (oil'wel),  n.  A 
boring  made  for  petro- 
leum. This  is  the  name  by 
which  such  borings  in  vari- 
ous oil-producing  regions, 
and  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  most  generally  des- 
ignated. Borings  which  are 
unsuccessful,  or  which  do  not 
furnish  any  oil,  are  called  dry 
wells.  See  petroleum. 
oily  (oi'li),  a.  [<  oil  + 

-yf.]  1.  Consisting  of 

oil ; containing  oil ; having  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  oil:  as,  oily  matter;  an  oily  fluid. — 2. 
Appearing  as  if  oiled;  resembling  oil. — 3.  Fat; 
greasy. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul’s. 

Shak .,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  575. 

A little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 

4.  Figuratively,  unctuous ; smooth ; insinuat- 
ingly and  smoothly  sanctimonious;  blandly 
pious;  fawning. 

If  for  I want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 

To  speak  and  purpose  not. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  227. 

I know  no  court  but  martial, 

No  oily  language  but  the  shock  of  arms. 

Fletcher , Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 

She  had  forgiven  his  Pharisaical  arrogance,  and  even  his 
greasy  face  and  oily  vulgar  manner. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xiii. 

Oily  bean.  See  bean*. 

oily-grain  (oi'li-gran),  n.  Same  as  benne, 
o’imet,  inter j.  [<  It.  oime , ohime  (=  NGr.  tiifik, 
oifie ; cf . Gr.  oiuoi),  alas ! ay  me ! : see  O2,  and  ay 
me  (under  ay‘*)J]  Alas! 

Oimee ! I am  afraid  that  Morphandra  hath  a purpose  to 
retransform  me,  and  make  me  put  on  human  shape  again. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  5. 
oinementt,  n.  [ME.,  also  oynement.  oyqnement, 
< OF.  oignement , an 
anointing,  < oigner , 
oindre , ongier , 

anoint : see  oint. 

Cf  .ointment.']  Same 
as  ointment.  Chau- 
cer. 

I tell  the  for-sothe 
thou  may  make  other 
mens  synnes  a pre- 
cyouse  oynement  for  to 
hele  with  thyne  awene. 

Uampole,  Prose  Trea- 
tises (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[p.  36. 

oinochoe  (oi-nok7- 
o-e),  n.  [Prop. 
cenochoe ; < Gr.  _ 

ohoc,  wine,  + Xelv,  Omochoe’of  Creek  Pottery. 
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Oil-tubes. 

i,  in  the  fruit  of  Fcentculum 
piperitum , marked  with  black. 
2,  in  the  leaf  of  Myrtus  commu- 
nis, transverse  section  (with  oil- 
reservoir  or),  highly  magnified. 
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pour.]  In  Gr.  antiq .,  a small  vase  of  graceful 
shape,  with  a three-lobed  rim,  the  central  lobe 
forming  a mouth  adapted  for  pouring,  and  a 
single  handle  reaching  above  the  rim : used  for 
dipping  wine  from  the  crater  and  filling  drink- 
ing-cups. 

ointf  (oint),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ointen,  oynten , < OF. 
oint  (<  L.  unctus),  pp.  of  oindre , anoint:  see 
anoint , unction.']  1.  To  anoint. 

Lord  shield  thy  Cause,  approve  thee  veritable,  . . . 

Oint  thine  Anointed  publikely  by  Miracle. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

The  ready  Graces  wait,  her  Baths  prepare, 

And  oint  with  fragrant  Oils  her  flowing  Hair. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
2.  To  administer  extreme  unction  to. 
ointing-boxt,  n.  A chrismatory. 
ointing-clotht,  n.  A cloth  used  in  the  adminis- 
*tration  of  extreme  unction, 
ointment  (oint'ment),  n.  [A  later  form  (as  if 
< oint  + - ment ) of  oinement , q.  v.]  A fatty  or 
unctuous  preparation  of  such  a consistency  as 
to  be  easily  applied  to  the  skin  by  inunction, 
gradually  liquefying  when  in  contact  with  it. 
In  American  pharmacy,  ointments  differ  from  the  cerates, 
which  are  of  similar  composition,  in  having  a softer  consis- 
tence and  lower  melting-temperature.  In  British  phar- 
macy, the  cerates  are  included  among  the  ointments. 

We  . . . wonder  more,  if  Kings  be  the  Lord’s  Anointed, 
how  they  dare  thus  oyle  over  and  besmeare  so  holy  an  unc- 
tion with  the  corrupt  and  putrid  oyntment  of  their  base 
flatteries.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii..  Cone. 

Acetate-of-lead  ointment  (u  nguentum  plumbi  acetatis), 
acetate  of  lead  and  benzoin  ointment. — Aconitia  Oint- 
ment (unguentum  aconitiae),  eight  grains  of  aconitin  to  an 
ounce  of  lard.— Alkaline  sulphur  ointment  (unguen- 
tum sulphuris  alkalinum),  sulphur,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  benzoinated  lard.—  Ammoniated-mercury  oint- 
ment (unguentum  hydrargyri  ammoniati),  ammonlated 
mercury  with  simple  or  benzoin  ointment.— Antimonlal 
Ointment  (unguentum  antimonii  tartarati),  tartarated  an- 
timony with  lard  or  simple  ointment.  Also  called  tartar- 
emetic  ointment,  tartarated-antimony  ointment. — Apostles’ 
ointment.  See  apostle.—  Atropia  ointment  (unguen- 
tum atropise),  atropin  and  lard.—  Basilicon  ointment. 
Same  as  basilicon. — Belladonna  Ointment  (unguentum 
belladonna),  extract  of  belladonna  in  lard  or  benzoin  oint- 
ment.—Benzoin  Ointment  (unguentum  benzoini,  adeps 
benzoatus  or  benzoinatus),  a mixture  of  lard  and  tincture  of 
benzoin  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one  by  weight.  Also 
called  benzoinated  or  benzoated  lard.—  Blue  ointment. 
Same  as  mercurial  ointment.  — Boric -acid  ointment  (un- 
guentum acidi  borici),  boric  acid  and  paraffin.—  Calamin 
Ointment  (unguentum  calamina),  prepared  calamin  and 
benzoin  ointment  or  simple  ointment.  Also  called  Tur- 
ner's cerate.—  Calomel  ointment.  Same  as  subchlorid-of- 
mercury  ointment.— Cantharides  ointment  (unguentum 
cantharidis),  cantharides  with  wax  and  either  olive-oil  or 
lard  and  resin.  Also  called  Spanish-fly  ointment. — Car- 
bolic-acid  ointment  (unguentum  acidi  carbolici),  simple 
ointment  with  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,— Carbonat- 
ed'-lead  ointment  (unguentum  plumbi  carbonatis),  car- 
bonate of  lead  and  simple  or  benzoin  ointment.—  Cbrysa- 
robin  ointment  (unguentum  chrysarobini),  chrysarobin 
and  benzoin  ointment. — Citrine  ointment.  See  citrine. 
— Compound  iodine  ointment  (unguentum  iodi  com- 
positum),  the  same  as  iodide  ointment,  but  with  less  iodine 
and  more  iodide  of  potash. — Compound  ointment  of 
mercury  (unguentum  hydrargyri  compositum),  mercurial 
ointment  with  yellow  wax,  olive-oil,  and  camphor.—  Com- 
pound ointment  of  subacetate  of  lead  (ceratum  plumbi 
subacetatis),  subacetate  of  lead  with  camphor  cerate; 
Goulard’s  cerate.— Creosote  ointment  (unguentum  cre- 
osoti),  creosote  and  lard  or  simple  ointment.—  Diachy- 
l9n  Ointment  (unguentum  diachylon),  oxid  of  lead,  olive- 
oil,  and  oil  of  lavender.  Also  called  lead  ointment.— Du- 
puytren’s  Ointment,  tincture  of  cantharides  and  lard. 
— Elemi  ointment  (unguentum  elemi),  elemi  with  sim- 
ple ointment.—  Eucalyptus  ointment  (unguentum  eu- 
calypti), oil  of  eucalyptus  and  paraffin. — GaHic-acid  oint- 
ment (unguentum  acidi  gallici),  one  part  of  gallic  acid 
with  nine  parts  of  benzoin  ointment.— Glycerin  Oint- 
ment (unguentum  glycerini).  (a)  Spermaceti,  white  wax, 
oil  of  almonds,  and  glycerin.  (6)  In  the  German  pharma- 
copoeia, glycerite  of  starch.  — Iodide-of-cadmium  oint- 
ment (unguentum  cadmii  iodidi),  iodide  of  cadmium  in 
simple  ointment.— Iodide-of-lead  ointment  (unguen- 
tum plumbi  iodidi),  iodide  of  lead  with  simple  or  benzoin 
ointment.— Iodide-of-potash  Ointment  (unguentum 
potassii  iodidi),  iodide  of  potash  and  lard,  with  or  without 
hyposulphite  or  carbonate  of  potash. —Ic  did  e-cf-SUlpbur 
ointment  (unguentum  sulphuris  iodidi),  iodide  of  sulphur 
and  prepared  lard.— Iodide  ointment  (unguentum  iodi), 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potash  with  lard  or  benzoin  ointment. 
—Iodoform  ointment  (unguentum  iodoformi),  iodoform 
with  benzoin  ointment. — Lead  ointment.  Same  as  di- 
achylon ointment. — Mercurial  ointment  (unguentum 
hydrargyri),  metallic  mercury  in  a fine  state  of  subdivision 
disseminated  through  lard  and  suet.  Also  called  blue  oint- 
ment and  Neapolitan  ointment.—  Mezereum  or  mezereon 
Ointment  (unguentum  mezerei),  fluid  extractof  mezereum 
with  lard  and  yellow  wax.— Neapolitan  ointment.  Same 
as  mercurial  ointment.—  Nitrate-of-mercury  ointment 
(unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati),  citrine  ointment.— Nut- 
gall  ointment  (unguentum  gnllte),  nutgall  in  powder 
mixed  with  lard  or  benzoin  ointment. — Ointment  Of 
galls.  Same  as  nutgall  ointment.— Ointment  of  galls 
and  opium  (unguentum  gallac  cum  opio),  nutgall  ointment 
with  the  addition  of  opium.  — Ointment  of  poplar-buds 
(unguentum  populeum),  lard  in  which  poplar-buds  and 
fresh  leaves  of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  poppy,  and  Sola- 
num  nigrum  have  been  digested.— Ointment  of  staves- 
acre,  lard  to  which  the  coarsely  ground  seeds  of  Delphini- 
um Staphisagria  have  imparted  their  active  principle  by 
heat.— 01eate-of-zinc  ointment  (unguentum  zinci  olea- 
ti),  equal  parts  of  zinc  oleate  and  soft  paraffin.— Pagen- 
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s teeter’s  ointment,  one  to  three  parts  of  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  and  sixty  of  vaselin.—  Petroleum  ointment, 
petrolatum.— Red-iodide-of-mercury  ointment  (un- 
guentum  hydrargyri  iodidi  rubri),  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
simple  ointment. — Red-oxid-of-mercury  ointment 
(unguentum  hydrargyri  oxidi  rubri),  red  oxid  of  mercury 
and  simple  ointment.— Red-precipitate  ointment. 
Same  as  red-oxid-of-mercury  ointment. — Resin  Ointment 
(unguentum  resin®),  resin  cerate. — Rose-water  oint- 
ment (unguentum  aquae  ros®),  an  ointment  of  oil  of  al- 
monds, spermaceti, white  wax,  and  rose-water.  Also  called 
cold-cream.—  Sabine  Ointment  (unguentum  sabinae),  sa- 
bine  cerate.—  Simple  ointment  (unguentum,  or  unguen- 
tum simplex),  a mixture  of  lard  and  yellow  wax  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one,  or  with  less  lard  and  the  addition  of 
almond-oil.*  Simple  ointment  forms  the  base  of  various 
medicinal  ointments.— Spanish-fly  ointment.  Same  as 
cantharides  ointment. — Spermaceti  ointment  (unguen- 
tum cetacei),  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  oil  of  almonds. — 
Storax  ointment,  liquid  storax  and  olive-oil. — Stramo- 
nium ointment  (unguentum  stramonii),  extract  of  stra- 
monium with  lard  or  benzoin  ointment. — Subchlorid-of- 
mercury  ointment  (unguentum  hydrargyri  subchloridi), 
calomel  and  lard.  Also  called  calomel  ointment.—  Sulphu- 
rated-potash  ointment  (unguentum  potassse  sulphu- 
rate), sulphurated  potash  and  prepared  lard. — Sulphur 
Ointment  (unguentum  sulphuris),  sublimed  sulphur  with 
simple  or  ben  zoinated  lard. — Tannate-of-lead  ointment 
(unguentum  plumbi  tannici),  tannic  acid,  subacetate  of 
lead,  and  lard.— Tannic-acid  ointment  (unguentum  aci- 
di  tannici),  one  part  of  tannic  acid  with  nine  parts  of  ben- 
zoin ointment. — Tar  Ointment  (unguentum  picis  li- 
quid®), tar  with  suet  or  yellow  wax.— Tartarated-anti- 
mony  ointment,  tartar-emetic  ointment.  Same  as 
antimomal  ointment.  — Tobacco  ointment  (unguentum 
tabaci),  powdered  tobacco  and  lard.— Turpentine  oint- 
ment (unguentum  terebinthin®),  oil  of  turpentine,  resin, 
yellow  wax,  and  prepared  lard.  — Tutty  Ointment  (un- 
guentum touti®),  impure  oxid  of  zinc,  or  tutty,  and  simple 
ointment. — Veratrine  ointment  (unguentum  veratri- 
n»),  veratrine  and  simple  or  benzoinated  lard, 
oiset,  v.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  use, 
oistt,  n . A Middle  English  form  of  host1. 
oistert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  oyster. 
okf,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  oak.  Chau- 
cer. 

0.  K.  [A  humorous  or  ignorant  spelling  of 
what  should  be  *okeh,  < Choctaw  (Chakta) 
okehf  an  1 article  pronoun/  a kind  of  adjunct, 
meaning  ‘ it  is  so/  having  in  the  ‘ predicative 
form’  a 1 distinctive  and  final ’ use,  1 okeh,  it 
is  so  and  in  no  other  way’;  also  interjection- 
ally,  1 yai  okehy  thanks  to  you’  (Byington, 
“Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Lang./’  p.  55) ; a 
use  that  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Hebrew  and  European  amen. ] All  right ; cor- 
rect: now  commonly  used  as  an  indorsement, 
*as  on  a bill.  [Colloq.] 

okapi  (o-ka'pi),  n.  [Native  name.]  A giraffe- 
like  animal  of  the  family  Girafiidse , closely 
allied  to  the  fossil  Samotheriumf  living  in  the 
Semliki  forest  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  it  was 
described  by  Sclater  in  1901  as  Equus  johnstoni,  from  tvyo 
fragments  of  skin,  and  later  by  Lankester  as  Okapia  john- 
stoni, from  a skin  and  two  skulls.  All  these  specimens 
were  secured  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  given  by  him 
to  the  British  Museum.  In  1902  Johnston  discovered 
the  animal  living  in  the  Uganda  district.  See  the 
supplement. 

oke  (ok),  n.  [=  Bulg.  Serv.  Wall.  Hung,  oka 
= Pol.  oko,  < Turk,  oka,  a certain  weight.]  A 
Turkish  unit  of  weight,  used  also  in  Greece, 
etc.,  equal  to  about  2f  pounds  avoirdupois. 
Okenian  (6-ke'm-an),  a.  [<  Okcn  (see  def.) 
+ -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lorenz  Oken,  a 

German  naturalist  (1779-1851) Okenian  body, 

in  anat.,  a Wolffian  body,  primitive  kidney,  or  meso- 
nephros. 

okenite  (o'ken-It),  n.  [<  Prof.  L.  Ocketi  + -ite 2.] 
In  mineral.,  same  as  dysclasite. 
okerG  (o'ker),  n.  [ME.,  also  okur,  okir,  okyr, 
ovker,  < Icel.  okr  Sw.  ocker  = Dan.  auger  = 
AS.  wdcor,  increase,  growth,  fruit,  = OFries. 
woker  = D.  woeker  = MLG.  looker  = OHG.  wuo- 
char,  wuohhar,  wuachar,  wuocher,  MHG.  wuocher, 
G.  wueher  = Goth,  tookrs,  increase,  gain ; akin 
to  AS.  weaxan,  wax,  and  ult.  to  L.  augere,  in- 
crease: see  augment,  ate.}  Usury. 

Oker,  lieying,  & wantonesse  mickel  serwe  make. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  236. 

okerat,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  oclier. 
okerert  (o'ker-er),  n.  [ME.,  also  okerar  (=  D. 
woekeraar=  OHG.  wuocharari,  MHG.  wuocherer, 
mwchercere,  G.  wucherer  = Sw.  ockrare),  < oker, 
usury:  see  o&erL]  A usurer. 

“An  okerer,  or  elles  a lechoure,”  sayd  Robyn. 

■‘With  wronge  haste  thou  lode  thy  fyle." 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  53). 

okeringt  (o'ker-ing),  n.  [ME.,  < okert  + -ingk.'] 
Usury. 

okonite  (o'ko-nit),  n.  A vulcanized  mixture 
of  ozocerite  or  mineral  wax  and  resin  with 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  used  as  an  insulating 
material  for  covering  electrical  conductors. 
Okra  (ok'ra),  n.  [Formerly  also  ochra,  okro, 
ochro;  Ashanti  nkruma  (?).]  A plant,  Abel- 
moschus esculentus,  a vegetable,  cultivatedinthe 
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East  and  West  Indies,  the  southern  United 
States,  etc.  See  gumbo L Its  seeds  yield  a fine  food- 
oil,  not,  however,  extracted  on  a commercially  remunera- 
tive scale,  and  it  produces  a fiber  apparently  suitable  for 
coarse  bagging,  etc.  See  Hibiscus  and  Abelmoschus. — 
Musk-okra,  Abelmoschus  A belmoschus.  See  amber-seed. 
Wild  okra.  See  Malachra. 

01.  An  abbreviation  of  Olympiad. 

-Ol.  [An  arbitrary  abbr.  of  L.  ol(eum),  or  of  E. 
(a.lcoh)ol.]  In  chem.,  a termination  somewhat 
loosely  used  for  various  compounds,  denoting 
‘oil’  or  ‘alcohol.’  It  should  be  applied  strictly  only 
to  alcohols,  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  as  gly- 
cerol, mannitol,  quinol,  etc. 

Olacacese  (ol-a-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindiey, 
1836),  < Olax  (Olac-)  + -ace®.]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  the  order  Santalales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Olax,  and  characterized  by  the  dorsal  raphe, 
partially  or  completely  one-celled  ovary,  usu- 
ally one-seeded  fruit,  and  valvate  petals.  It 
includes  about  150  species,  of  7 tribes  and 
26  genera,  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
tropics.  They  are  erect,  climbing  or  twining,  usually 
with  alternate  undivided  feather-veined  leaves,  flexuous 
petioles,  and  small  greenish,  yellowish,  or  white  flowers. 

olamic  (o-lam'ik),  a.  [<  Heb.  'oldm,  eternity, 
eon,  < 'alam,  hide,  conceal.]  Pertaining  to  or 
enduring  throughout  an  eon  or  eons ; lasting  or 
continuing  for  ages ; constituting  or  measured 
by  a period  or  periods  much  exceeding  in  length 
any  historical  measurement  of  time ; eonian. 
But  man  fell,  and  lost  the  perpetual  or  olamic  sabbatism. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XUII.  778. 

olanin  (o'la-nin),  n.  [<  L.  ol(eum),  oil,  + an- 
imal), animal,  + -in*.]  One  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  fetid  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  bone  and  some  other  animal  matters. 
Brande. 

Olax  (o'laks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1749),  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  wood; 

< LL.  olax,  smelling,  odorous,  < L.  olere,  smell: 
see  olid.']  A genus  of  shrubs  and  trees,  type 
of  the  family  Olacacese  and  tribe  Olacese,  known 
by  the  three  anther-bearing  stamens  and  the 
drupe  almost  included  within  the  calyx.  There 
are  about  30  species,  natives  of  Australia  and  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  are  smooth  evergreens,  often  climbing 
or  thorny,  usually  with  short  spikes  or  racemes  of  small 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  two-ranked  leaves.  0.  Zeylanica  is 
the  malla-tree  of  Ceylon.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  in  curries, 
and  its  fetid,  salty  wood  is  used  as  a remedy  in  putrid 

^fevers. 

old  (old),  a.  [Also  dial,  aid,  auld,  oud,  aud; 

< ME.  old,  aid,  eld,  < AS.  eald,  ONorth.  aid  = 

OS.  aid  = OFries.  old,  aid  = D.  oud  = MLG. 
LG.  aid,  old  = OHG.  MHG.  G.  alt  = Icel.  ald- 
(in  comp.)  (also  aldinn)  = Goth,  altheis,  old; 
orig.  pp.,  ‘grown,  increased’  (=  L.  altus,  high, 
deep),  with  suffix  -d  (see  -cP,  -ed?),  of  the  verb 
represented  by  Goth,  alan,  nourish,  = L.  alere, 
nourish,  > ult.  E.  aliment:  see  aliment,  alt,  etc. 
For  the  pp.  suffix,  cf.  cold,  of  similar  forma- 
tion. ] 1 . Having  lived  or  existed  a long  time ; 

full  of  years;  far  advanced  in  years  or  life: 
applied  to  human  beings,  lower  animals,  and 
plants:  as,  an  old  man;  an  old  horse;  an  old 
tree. 

The  olde  auncian  wyf  he^est  ho  syttez ; 

The  lorde  lufly  her  by  lent,  as  I trowe. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Kniyht  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1001. 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3.  40. 

2.  Of  (a  specified)  age;  noting  the  length  of 
time  or  number  of  years  that  one  has  lived, 
or  during  which  a thing  or  particular  state  of 
things  has  existed  or  continued;  of  the  age  of; 
aged:  as,  a child  three  months  old;  a house  a 
century  old. 

And  Pharoah  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou? 

Gen.  xlvii,  8. 

There  is  a papyrus  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  which 
M.  Chahas  considers  the  oldest  book  in  the  world. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  vi.  6. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  latter  part  of  life; 
peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  those  who  are, 
or  that  which  is,  well  advanced  in  years. 

And  therfore  lete  us  praie  among 

That  god  send  us  paciens  in  oure  olde  age. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
Ill  rack  thee  with  old  cramps. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  369. 

4.  Having  the  judgment  or  good  sense  of  a per- 
son who  has  lived  long  and  has  gained  experi- 
ence; thoughtful;  sober;  sensible;  wise:  as, 
an  old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

I never  knew  so  young  a body  with  so  old  a head. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  164. 
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Theo,  who  has  always  been  so  composed,  and  so  clever, 
and  so  old  for  her  age.  Thackeray , Virginians,  xxxv. 

5.  Of  long  standing  or  continuance,  (a)  Begun 
long  ago  and  still  continued ; of  long  continuance  or  pro- 
longed existence ; well-established  : as,  old  customs ; an 
old  friendship. 

Thou  hast  fastid  longe,  1 wene, 

I wolde  now  som  mete  wer  sene 
For  olde  acqueyntaunce  vs  by-twene. 

York  Play 8,  p.  180. 
An  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh.  Lev.  xiii.  11. 
Remove  not  the  old  landmark.  Prov.  xxiii.  10. 

The  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called 
the  Devil  and  Satan.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

(&)  Experienced ; habituated : as,  an  old  offender ; old  in 
vice  or  crime. 

The  King  shall  sit  without  an  old  disturber,  a dayly  in- 
croacher,  and  intruder.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

6.  Of  (some  specified)  standing  as  regards  con- 
tinuance or  lapse  of  time. 

In  Ephesus  I am  but  two  hours  old. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2.  150. 

7.  Not  new,  fresh,  or  recent;  having  been  long 
made ; having  existed  long : as,  an  old  house ; 
an  old  cabinet. 

Ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old  fruit 
until  the  ninth  year.  Lev.  xxv.  22. 

Old  Northumberland  House,  too,  was  all  ablaze  and  a 
centre  of  attraction.  First  Year  of  a Silken  Feign,  p.  70. 
Hence — (a)  That  has  long  existed  or  been  in  use,  and  is 
near,  or  has  passed,  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  ; enfeebled 
or  deteriorated  by  age ; worn  out : as,  old  clothes. 

Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.  Deut.  viii.  4. 
When  I kept  silence,  my  hones  waxed  old  through  my 
roaring  all  the  day  long.  Ps.  xxxii.  3. 

(&)  Well-worn;  effete;  worthless;  trite;  stale:  express- 
ing valuelessness,  disrespect,  or  contempt : as,  an  old  joke ; 
sold  for  an  old  song. 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  peo- 
ple dislike  it.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  L 5.  119. 

8.  Dating  or  reaching  back  to  antiquity  or  to 
former  ages;  subsisting  or  known  for  a long 
time ; long  known  to  history. 

His  elders  war  of  the  aide  state, 

And  of  thaire  werkes  sumdel  he  wate. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 
It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Mat.  v.  21. 

In  the  old  times  a man,  whether  lay  or  cleric,  might 
purge  himself  of  a crime,  or  charge  laid  against  him,  by 
his  own  oath  and  the  oaths  of  others  of  equal  station  who 
might  be  willing  to  become  his  compurgators. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

9.  Ancient;  antique;  not  modern;  former:  as, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Britain;  the  old  Romans. 
— 10.  Early ; pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  or  earliest  of  two  or  more  periods  of 
time  or  stages  of  development:  as,  Old  Eng- 
lish; the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Ophidia  are  not  known  in  the  fossil  state  before  the 
older  tertiaries.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  208. 

11.  Former;  past;  passed  away;  disused;  con- 
trasted with  or  replaced  by  something  new  as 
a substitute ; subsisting  before  something  else : 
as,  he  built  a new  house  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one;  the  old  regime;  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school ; he  is  at  his  old  tricks  again. 

Old  things  are  passed  away ; behold,  all  things  are  be- 
come new.  2 Cor.  v.  17. 

Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ; 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man.  Col.  iii.  9,  10. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  22. 

12.  Long  known;  familiar;  hence,  an  epithet 
of  affection  or  cordiality;  as,  an  old  friend; 
dear  old  fellow ; old  boy. 

Go  thy  ways,  old  lad.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  181. 

13.  Old-fashioned;  of  a former  time;  hence, 
antiquated : as,  an  old  fogy. 

He  is  a very  honest  and  worthy  man,  but  of  the  old 
stamp.  Surift,  Mem.  of  Capt.  Creichton. 

14.  Great;  high:  an  intensive  now  used  only 
when  preceded  by  another  adjective  also  of  in- 
tensive force:  as,  & fine  old  row;  a high  old 
time.  [Colloq.] 

Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder ’s  old 
coil  at  home.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  98. 

We  shall  haue  outbreaking  of  neckes. 

Dekker,  If  it  be  not  good  the  Devil  is  in  it. 
Mast.  It  has  been  stubborn  weather. 

Sec.  Gent.  Strange  work  at  sea ; I fear  me  there ’s  old 
tumbling.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

I imagine  there  is  old  moving  amongst  them. 

A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  ii.  6. 

Mass,  here  will  be  old  firking ! 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  1. 

Here ’s  old  cheating. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl. 
New  for  Old.  See  new. — Of  old,  from  early  times;  in 
ancient  days ; long  ago.  fin  this  phrase  old  is  used  as  a 
substantive.  See  eld.]— Old  Bogy,  bosst,  boy,  Catho- 
lics, Colony,  country.  See  the  nouns.—  Old  continent. 
(a)  The  continent  of  Europe,  (b)  The  mass  of  land  com- 
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prising  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  new  continent,  consisting  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica,— Old  Court  Party.  See  court.—  Old  Dominion. 
See  dominion.—  Old  English,  (a)  See  English,  2.  (b)  The 
form  of  black  letter  used  by  English  printers  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

ffilfl  ©nglisi)  of  tfje  'Stjrtmtl)  Cfnturp. 

Old  Ephraim,  the  grizzly  bear,  Ursus  horribilis.  [ W estern 
U.  S.]— Old  foundation,  gold,  gooseberry,  Hundred, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Old  Harry,  Old  One,  Old  Scratch, 
humorous  names  for  the  devil.— Old  Injun,  the  oldwife  or 
long-tailed  duck,  Harelda  glacialis. — Old  japan,  Latin, 
maid,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Old  lady,  a noctuid  moth, 
Mormo  maura:  an  English  collectors’  name.— Old  man. 
{a)  iSee  man.  (b)  In  mining,  ancient  workings:  a term 
used  in  Cornwall.  ( c ) A full-grown  male  kangaroo.  [Aus- 
tralia.]—Old  mustache,  Nick,  oil.  See  the  nouns.— 
qid  One.  See  Old  Harry.- Old  Probabilities,  the  chief 
signal-officer  of  the  Signal-service  Bureau:  sometimes 
called  Old  Prob.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] — Old  Red  Sandstone. 
See  sandstone.— Old  salt,  an  old  and  experienced  sailor. 
— Old  school,  a school  or  party  belonging  to  a former 
time,  or  having  the  character,  manner,  or  opinions  of  a 
bygone  age:  as,  a gentleman  of  the  old  school. — Old 
School  Presbyterian.  See  Presbyterian.— Old  Scratch. 
See  Old  Harry.—  Old  sledge,  a game : same  as  all-fours. 
— Old  song,  a mere  trifle ; a very  low  price : as,  he  got  it 
for  an  old  song.—  Old  SOW,  a plant,  Trigonella  cserutea. — 
Old  style,  Testament,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Old  Tom,  a 
strong  variety  of  English  gin.— Old  Wife,  (a)  A prating 
old  woman : as,  old  wives'  fables,  (b)  A man  having  habits 
or  opinions  considered  peculiar  to  old  women,  (c)  An  ap- 
paratus for  curing  smoky  chimneys;  a chimney-cap  or 
cowl.  ( d ) See  oldwife.— Old  World.  See  world. — The 
Old  Covenant.  See  covenant. — The  old  gentleman.  See 
gentleman.— The  old  masters.  See  master  i.  = Syn.  1. 
Aged,  Elderly,  Old,  etc.  See  aged.— 8,  9,  and  10.  Ancient, 
Old,  Antique,  etc.  (see  ancient i),  pristine,  original,  primi- 
tive, early,  olden,  archaic. 

old-agedt  (old'ajd),  a.  [<  old  age  4-  -ed 2.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  old  age ; aged.  [Rare.] 
Olde-aged  experience  goeth  beyond  the  fine-witted  Phy- 
losopher.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poe  trie. 

old-clothesman  (old'kloTHz'man),  n.  [<  old 
clothes  + man.']  A man  who  purchases  cast- 
off garments,  which,  after  being  repaired,  are 
offered  for  sale.  Those  too  bad  for  repair  are  sold  to 
paper-makers,  torn  up  to  make  shoddy,  or  sold  for  manure. 

olden1  (ol'dn),  v.  [<  old  + -ewi.]  I,  intrans. 
To  grow  old ; age ; assume  an  older  appearance 
or  character;  become  affected  by  age. 

His  debates  with  his  creditors  . . . harassed  the  feelings 
of  the  humiliated  old  gentleman  so  severely  that  in  six 
weeks  he  oldened  more  than  he  had  done  for  fifteen  years 
before.  Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  xviii. 

JX  trans.  To  age ; cause  to  appear  old. 
olden2  (ol'dn),  a.  [<  old  + -m*,  an  adj.  suffix 
irreg.  attached  to  an  adj.]  Old;  ancient. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i’  the  olden  time. 

Ere  humane  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  75. 

Oldenlandia  (ol-den-lan'di-S),  n.  [NL.  (Plu- 
nder, 1703),  named  after  H.  B.  Oldenland,  a 
Danish  botanist  who  traveled  in  South  Africa.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  family  liubiacere,  type  of  the  tribe  Olden- 
landiese,  known  by  the  many  minute  angled 
seeds,  narrow  leaves,  entire  stipules,  and  four 
stamens.  Exclusive  of  Hedyotis  (which  see)  there  are 
about  93  species,  tropical  and  subtropical,  mainly  Asiatic. 
They  are  slender,  erect  or  spreading,  smooth,  and  branch- 
ing annuals,  with  small  white  or  rose  panicled  flowers. 

old-ewe  (old'u),  n.  The  ballanwrasse.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

old-faced  (old'fast),  a.  Having  an  aged  look 
or  appearance. 

Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  259. 

old-fashioned  (old-fash'ond),  a.  1.  Formed 
in  a fashion  which  has  become  obsolete ; anti- 
quated: as,  an  old-fashioned  dress. 

Every  drawer  in  the  tall,  old-fashioned  bureau  is  to  be 
opened,  with  difficulty,  and  with  a succession  of  spasmodic 
jerks ; then,  all  must  close  again,  with  the  same  fidgety 
reluctance.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  old  style  or  old  school; 
characterized  by  antiquated  fashions  or  cus- 
toms ; suited  to  the  tastes  of  former  times. 

Some  . . . look  on  Chaucer  as  a dry,  old  fashioned  wit, 
not  worth  reviving.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

With  my  hands  full  of  dear  old-fashioned  flowers  . . . 
and  bottles  of  colour. 

B.  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a Flower,  p.  38. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  resembling  a person  of 
mature  years,  judgment,  and  experience ; bence, 
precocious:  as,  an  old-fashioned  child. 

A neat,  quiet,  old-fashioned  little  servant-girl,  of  twelve 
or  fourteen.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  v.  43. 

- Syn.  1 and  2.  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  etc.  See  ancient'-. 

old-fashionedness  (old-fash'ond-nes),  n.  1. 
The  property  or  condition  of  being  old-fash- 
ioned; similarity  to  what  is  now  past  or  out 
of  date;  retention  of  characteristics  formerly 
prevalent  but  now  exceptional. — 2.  Conduct 
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or  demeanor  resembling  that  of  an  old  person ; 
precociousness. 

Old-field  birch.  The  American  white  birch  or 
gray  birch,  Betula  populifolia. 

Old-field  lark.  Same  as  field-lark.  See  cut  at 
meadow-lark. 

old-field  pine.  Same  as  loblolly-pine. 
old-fogyish  (old-fo'gi-ish),  a.  [<  old  fogy  + 
-is/i1.]  Like  or  characteristic  of  an  old  fogy; 
behind  the  times ; slow  to  accept  anything  new. 
old-fogyism  (old-fo'gi-izm),  n.  [<  old  fogy  + 
-ism.]  The  character  or  views  of  an  old  fogy, 
fondness  for  old  or  antiquated  notions  and 
ways. 

old-gentlemanly  (old-jen'tl-man-li),  a.  [<  old 
gentleman  + -ly1.]  Characteristic  of  an  old 
gentleman. 

So,  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I think  I must  take  up  with  avarice. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  216. 
old-grain  (old'gran),  n.  A name  given  to  dark 
spots  and  discolorations  on  leather,  arising 
from  imperfections  in  tanning,  exposure  to 
dampness,  mildew,  etc. 

Oldham  (ol'dam),  n.  [Named  from  Oldham,  its 
original  place  of  manufacture,  in  Lancashire, 
England.]  A coarse  cloth  in  use  in  the  middle 
ages. 

olahamite  (ol'dam-it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Oldham,  director  (1862)  of  the  Indian  Geological 
Survey.]  Native  calcium  sulphid  detected  by 
Maskelyne  in  the  Busti  meteorite,  it  occurs  in 
small  brownish  spherules  showing  cubic  cleavage;  it  is 
also  optically  isotropic,  and  is  hence  inferred  to  be  iso- 
metric in  crystallization. 

Oldhaven  beds.  In  Eng.  geol.,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Lower  Eocene.  The  group  so  designated 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  London  clay,  and,  all  hough  only  from 
20  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  is  highly  f ossilif erous. 
old-light  (old'lit),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Favoring  the 
old  faith  or  principles ; specifically,  in  Scottish 
eccles.  hist.,  favoring  the  principle  of  a connec- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  state.  The 
“Old  and  New  Light  Controversy”  in  the  Burgher  and 
Antiburgher  churches  regarding  the  province  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  led  to  secessions  from  these  bodies, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Old  Light  (or  Original)  Seceders. 

II.  n.  Eccles.,  a person  holding  old-light  doc- 
trines. 

old-line  (old'lin),  a.  Of  the  old  line  or  direc- 
tion of  thought  or  doctrine;  conservative:  as, 
an  old-line  Whig. 

oldlyt  (old'li),  adv.  Of  old;  in  the  olden  time. 
Ellis,  Letters  (1525-37). 
old-maid  (old-mad'),  n.  1.  The  house-  or  gar- 
den-plant  Vinca  rosea.  [West  Indies.]  — 2.  A 
gaping  clam : same  as  gaper,  4. 
old-maidhood  (old-mad'hud),  n.  [<  old  maid 
+ -hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  an  old 
maid;  spinsterhood. 

Marriage  for  deliverance  from  poverty  or  old-maidhood. 

George  Eliot , Essays,  Analysis  of  Motives. 

old-maidish  (old-ma'dish),  a.  [<  old  maid  + 
-is/i1.]  Like  an  old  maid ; characteristic  of  an 
old  maid. 

Child,  don’t  be  so  precise  and  old-maidish. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Camilla,  v.  8.  (Davies.) 

old-maidism  (old-ma'dizm),  n.  [<  old  maid  + 
■ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  old 
*maid ; advanced  spinsterhood. 
old-man  (old-man'),  n.  The  southernwood,  Ar- 
temisia Abrotanum. 

old-man’s-beard  (old-manz-berd'),  n.  1.  See 
Clematis. — 2.  Same  as  long-moss. — 3.  Same  as 
fringe-tree.  [IT.  S.] — 4.  A species  of  Equise- 
tum;  also,  sometimes,  one  of  species  of  other 
genera.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Old-man’ S-eyebrow  (old-manz-i'brou),  n.  An 
Australian  species  of  sundew,  Drosera  binata. 
old-man’s-head  (old-manz-hed'),  n.  Same  as 
old-man  cactus.  See  Cereus. 
oldness  (old'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  old,  in 
any  of  the  senses  of  that  word, 
old-saidt  (old'sed),  a.  Long  since  said;  said  of 
old.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July, 
old-school  (old'skol),  a.  Of  the  old  school;  of 
earlier  times ; as  originally  or  formerly  estab- 
lished, propounded,  or  professed;  old  or  old- 
fashioned. 

Adam,  according  to  this  old-school  Calvinism,  was  the 
Federal  Head,  the  representative  of  his  race. 

N.  A.  Bee.,  CXLIII.  19. 

old-sightedness  (61d'si//ted-nes),  n.  Presby- 
opia. 

old-squaw  (old'skwft),  n.  Same  as  oldwife,  1. 
oldster  (old'stSr),  n.  [<  old  + -ster,  site? young- 
ster.] I.  An  old  or  oldish  person ; a man  past 
middle  life.  [Colloq.] 


Olea 

I know  oldsters  who  have  a savage  pleasure  in  making 
boys  drunk.  Thackeray,  A Night’s  Pleasure,  £ 

2.  In  the  British  navy,  a midshipman  of  four 
years’  standing,  or  a master’s  mate. 

I became  the  William  Tell  of  the  party,  as  having  been 
the  first  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  oldsters. 

Marry  at,  Frank  Mildmay,  ii.  (Davies.) 

old-time  (old'tim),  a.  Of  old  times;  having 
the  characteristics  of  old  times;  of  the  old 
school ; of  long  standing. 

Oldtime  and  honoured  leaders  like  Mr.  Bright. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  361. 

old-timer  (old-tl'mer),  n.  1.  One  -who  retains 
the  views  and  customs  of  former  days ; an  old 
person  who  clings  to  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  now  obsolete.  [Colloq.] 

Old-timers  unanimously  declared  that  in  the  new-comer 
had  indeed  arisen  another  Tausig. 

Music  and  Drama,  XIII.  ix.  14. 
2.  One  who  has  long  occupied  a given  place  or 
position;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  a place, 
profession,  etc.  [Colloq.] 

In  reply  to  his  last  remark  I said,  “But  you  forget,  old 
man,  that  most  of  us  old-timers,  as  you  call  us,  are  poor 
^now!”  New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  122. 

oldwife  (old'wif),  n. ; pi.  oldwives  (-wivz).  1. 
The  long-tailed  sea-duck,  Harelda  glacialis , of 
the  family^na  tidee  and  the  subf amil y Fu ligu lince. 
The  male  in  the  breeding  season  has  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  lance-linear  and  long-exserted.  The  bill  is  black, 
tipped  with  orange ; the  plumage  is  blackish  or  white, 
varied  with  reddish  and  silver-gray  tints.  In  winter  the 


(Male,  in  full  summer  plumage ; female  in  the  background.) 

long  tail-feathers  do  not  exist,  and  the  reddish  parts  are 
replaced  by  gray.  The  oldwife  breeds  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, both  on  sea-coasts  and  on  large  inland  waters,  and  in 
winter  is  generally  dispersed  in  temperate  regions.  It  is  a 
lively,  voluble  duck,  having  a kind  of  song ; it  is  an  expert 
diver  and  a rank  feeder,  and  the  flesh  is  not  savory.  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground;  the  eggs  are  6 or  7 in  num- 
ber, drab-colored,  and  about  2 inches  long  by  1^  broad. 
Also  called  old  billy , old  granny,  old  Injun,  old  molly,  old- 
squaw,  and  south-southerly. 

2.  In  ichth.,  one  of  several  different  fishes,  (a) 
The  alewife.  (6)  The  menhaden.  [Local,  U.  S.]  (c)  The 
toothed  herring.  [Maryland.l  (d)  The  spot  or  lafayette, 
Liostomus  Xanthurus.  [Florida.]  ( e ) The  file-fish,  Ba- 
tistes carolinensis,  and  others  of  the  same  genus.  [South- 
ern United  States  and  Bermudas.]  (f)  An  Australian 
fish,  Enoplosus  armatus.  [Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  W.] 
old-witch  grass.  A common  weed-grass  of 
North  America,  Panicum  capillare,  having  a 
very  effuse  compound  panicle, 
old-womanish  (old-wum'an-ish),  a.  [<  old 
woman  + -is/i1.]  Like  or  characteristic  of  an 
old  woman. 

It  is  very  easy  and  old-womanish  to  offer  advice. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  John  Allen. 

old-woman’ s-bitter  (old-wum'anz-bit'er),  n. 

1.  Same  as  majoe-bitter. — 2.  A West  Indian 
tree,  Citharexylum  cinereum. 

old-world  (old' world),  a.  1.  Of  the  ancient 
world ; belonging  to  a prehistoric  or  far  bygone 
age;  antiquated;  old-fashioned. 

Like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulk’d  in  ice, 

Not  to  be  molten  out.  Tennyson , Princess,  v. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Old 
World  (Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  as  distin- 
guished from  the  New  World  or  America. — 3. 
Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  continents 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  as  known  before  the 
discovery  of  America;  paleogean:  as,  the  old- 
world  apes. 

olet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  oil. 

-ole.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil:  see  oil.  Cf.  -ol.]  In 
chem.,  a termination  having  no  very  precise  sig- 
nificance. See  -ol  and  -oil. 

Olea  (o'le-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700),  < L. 
olea,  < Gr.  ilaia,  the  olive-tree:  see  oil.]  A 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  type  of  the  family 
Oleacese  and  the  tribe  Oleinese,  known  by  the 
oily  drupe  and  induplicate  calyx-lobes.  There 
are  about  31  species,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Mas- 


Olea 


carene  Islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  They  are  nlpcrnnsrH-briHc.  In  Is  i„s  „x, 

email  trees  or  shrubs,  with  valuable  hard  wood,  opposite  rxnr  ® (O-le-kra-nar-thn  tis), 
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small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  valuable  hard  wood,  opposite 
undivided  leaves,  and  rather  small  fragrant,  flowers,  ehielly 
in  axillary  clusters.  (S ee  olive  and  oleaster.)  0.  laurifolia 
and  0.  Capense  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  there  called 
ironwood,  and  0.  verrucosa  is  called  olive-wood.  0.  cuspi- 
data  in  India  yields  khow-wood,  of  which  combs,  etc.,  are 
made.  0.  Cunninghamii , the  black  maire  of  New  Zea- 
land, yields  a dense,  hard,  and  durable  wood.  0.  panicu - 
lata  is  the  Queensland  olive. 

Oleacese  (o-le-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  L 

1836),  < Olea  + - acese .]  A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the 
order  Gentianales , typified  by  the  genus  Olea , 
and  characterized  by  the  two  stamens  and  the 
ovary  of  two  cells  each  with  two  ovules;  the 
olive  family,  it  embraces  300  species,  of  4 tribes  and 
25  genera,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  regions.  They 
are  generally  smooth  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and 
bear  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  usually  a small 
bell-shaped  four-parted  calyx,  and  a four-lohed  oorolla. 
The  ash  and  the  jasmine  also  belong  to  this  family. 


4101  olfaction 

oughly  washed  in  cold  water.  It  is  next  rendered  at  a 
temperature  of  ISO"  to  176"  F.,  and  the  mixture  of  oily 
products  thus  obtained  is  slowly  and  partially  tooled,  rill 
a part  of  the  stearin  and  palmatin  has  crystallized  out 
Under  great  hydraulic  pressure  the  parts  which  still  re- 
main fluid  are  pressed  out ; after  a time  these  solidify  and 
are  ready  for  market.  This  substance  has  been  largely 
used  as  an  adulterant  of  butter.  When  oleomargarin  is 
churned  in  a liquid  state  with  a certain  proportion  of  fresh 
milk,  a butter  is  produced  which  mixes  with  it,  while  the 
buttermilk  imparts  a flavor  of  fresh  butter  to  the  mass 
making  so  perfect  an  imitation  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  by  taste  from  fresh  butter.  A refined 
fat  strongly  resembling  that  obtained  from  beef-fat  is 
got  from  lard  by  similar  treatment.  Also,  in  commerce 
lrS  “t'l'rn  oi  [jiu.Yiinai  unu  or  me  Ulna,  ^called  simply  oleo. 

Inman  the  olecranon  forms  most  of  the  greater  sigmoid  oleometer  (o-le-orn'e-terl,  m.  KL  oleum,  oil 

cavity  of  the  ulna,  is  received. in  the  olecranon  fossa  of  x o.  . v • '»  . *-.N  ' oieum,  on, 

the  humerus  during  extension  of  the  forearm,  and  receives  JXC.TP0V’  measure.]  An  instrument  for 

the  insertion  of  the  triceps  extensor  muscle.  It  forms  the  ascertaining  the  weight  and  purity  of  oil ; an 
bony  prominence  of  the  back  of  the  elbow.  Also  called  eltBOmeter. 

anconeus  process  See  cut  under  forearm.  Oleone  (o'le-on),  n,  [<  L.  oleum,  oil:  see  oil.] 

olefiant  (o  le-fi-ant),  a.  [=  F.  .olefiant,  < L.  A liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a mix- 

TllVIrt  /Y f 1 . h n . .1  11- - I fe  111 
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[NL.,  < Gr.  ulenpavov,  the  point  of  the  elbow,  + 
apOpov,  joint,  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  elbow-joint. 

olecranial  (o-le-kra'ni-al),  a.  Same  as  olecranal. 
olecranoid  (o-le-kra'noid),  a.  [<  olecranon  4- 

-oid.]  A bad  form  for  olecranal Olecranoid 

fossa.  See/ossai. 

[NL.  (Lmdley,  olecranon  (o-le-kra'non),  n.  [Cf.  F.  olecrdne; 
rmlv  of  riioritw.  < (Jr.  uAf/c pavov,  contr.  of  uAevdapavov,  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  < iMvy,  the  ulna  (see  elU,  ulna), 
+ upavlov,  skull,  head : see  cranium.']  A process 
forming  the  upper  or  proximal  end  of  the  ulna 
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Oleaceous  (o-lc-a'shius),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  oleum,  oil.  + -Jicarc,  make  (see  -/?/).]  Forming  *ture  of  olein  and  lime.  Probably  a ketone 
to  the  Oleacece.  ° or  nromioincr  nil mnf,nn+  n_  z.  #v;i\  a _•  _x_ . _ n , . 

Oleacinid®  (o'Te-a-sin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
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or  producing  oil.— Olefiant  gas,  the  name  originally  oleo-oil  (o'le-6-oil),  n.  A mixture  of  olein  and 
given  to  ethylene  or  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen.  It  is  palmetin  from  beef  tallow  used  to  nrennro  a 

a compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  guhstitntn  for  or  njlil!,  ’ “““P'1?™  a 

expressed  by  the  formula  C2H4,  and  is  obtained  by  heat-  8UDstitut0  tor  or  adulterant  ot  butter.  Also 

ing  a mixture  of  two  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  +neu*'ra*'  lara  and  oleo.  [Trade-name.] 
fit81!001101'  I11  wis  d‘?.c10vere<J  in  U96.  It  is  colorless,  oleophosphoric  (6"le-6-fos-for'ik),  a.  K L.  ole- 
tasteless,  and  combustible,  and  has  an  aromatic  ethereal  Um  oil  4-  E ulnMliAi/.  1 Orniotlrirf  ' 
odor.  It  is  so  called  from  its  property  of  forming  with  *!  °V’  ^ tT’  Pll0sP"0nc-i  Consisting  of  olem 
. — . N mo.  uicuyij  chlorin  an  oily  compound  (C2H4CI0),  ethylene  dichlorid,  ana  puospnonc  acid:  applied  to  a complex  acid 

( oleagm -),  oil  as  scraped  from  the  body  of  a or  tlle  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists.  contained  in  the  brain. 

bather  or  wrestler,  < L.  oleum,  oil:  see  oil.]  1.  olefine  (o'le-fin),  n.  [<  olef(iant)  + -ine*.]  A oleoptene  (d-le-op'ten),  n.  Same  as  elceoptene 

TTo,r,„„ti, 1M- ■ general  name  of  hydrocarbons  having  the  for-  oleoresin  (0"le-0-rez'in),».  [<  L.  oleun  " ' 

mula  CwU2n,  homologous  with  ethylene:  so  *resina,  resin:  see  resin.]  1.  A natural  i 


. . - - r I?  — - — /,  — y..  [<  Oleacina, 

the  typical  genus,  + -idee.]  A family  of  gastro- 
pods: same  as  Glandinidce. 
oleaginous  (o-le-aj'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  oUagineux 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  oleaginoso  (with  suffix  -ous,  etc., 
< L.  -oms) ; Pg.  also  oleagineo,  oily,  < ML.  oleago 


oil.  DDO  y^.J  X. 

Having  the  qualities  of  oil;  oily;  unctuous. — 
2.  Figuratively,  effusively  and  affectedly  po- 
lite or  f a wniug ; sanctimonious ; oily. 


mula  C„JI2n,  homologous  with  ethylene:  so 
called  from  their  property  of  forming  oily  com- 
pounds with  bromine  and  chlorin,  like  Dutch 
oil  or  liquid. 


The  lank  party  who  snuffles  the  responses  with  such 
oleaginous  sanctimony.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  xx.  ' ’ 

oleaginousness  (6-le-aj'i-uus-nes),  n.  The  state  L-  oil  (see  oil),+ 

r.e  t.„i 1 — — T-ii — either  lit-  • l ei  Uinulg  to  or  derived  from  oil.  Also 


, ......  .. . ........  v . . , , uyu  ■ j " • • - — *-*•  vv»i  . j y .vuuuuig  uuj  yiejuing  . , . y : :r /,  U.  [(  L.  ole - 

, resting  on  L.  olea,  olive-tree,  and  laurus,  *.°il:  as,  oleiferous  seeds.  «ni,  oil,  + rllj.setccharum, sugar:  sc.esaccharum.] 

I,  of  L.  rhododendron  : nee  rhododendron.]  olein  (o'le-in),  n.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil,  4-  -in-.]  One  A unxturc  of  oil  and  sugar,  which  is  somewhat 

r,io„+  r.e  , i. ..  -kt — s — i of  t hi1  most  widely  distributed  of  the  natural  ™ore  misciWe  with  water  than  oil  aioue. 

fats,  the  trioleic  ether  of  glycerol,  having  the  °^eos,e  a-  L-  oleosus,  oily:  see  ole- 

formula  C3H5(C18H330o)3.  It  is  a colorless  oil  at  °“S-]  Same  aS  oleous • 

ordinary  temperatures,  with  little  odor  and  a faint  sweet-  s not  unlikely  that  the  rain-water  maybe  endued  with 

ish  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  some  vegetating  or  urolifick  virtue,  deriv’d  from  unmn  af>. 


vivurgxuvuauv/oo  1-1IUO-UU3 J)  !V.  XJJtJBLilttJ 

of  being  oleaginous  or  oily;  oiliness,  either  lit- 
eral or  figurative. 

oleamen  (o-le-a'men),  n.  [<  L.  oleamen,  an  oil- 
ointment,  K oleum,  oil : see  oil.]  A liniment  or 
soft  unguent  prepared  from  oil. 
oleander  (o-le-an'der),  n.  [=  X).  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
oleander,  < F.  oleandre  = Sp.  oleandro,  eloenclro 
= Pg.  eloendro.  loendro  = It.  oleandro  (ML. 
lorandrum,  lauriendum,  arodandrum),  corrupt 

forms, — T 

laurel, 

Any  plant  of  the  genus  Nerium,  most  often 
N.  Oleander,  the  ordinary  species,  a shrub  of 
indoor  culture  from  the  Levant,  having  lea- 
thery lance-shaped  leaves  and  handsome  deep 
rose-colored  or  white  flowers.  The  sweet  oleander 
is  N.  odirrum , a species  from  India  with  fragrant  blossoms. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  these  plants  are  poisonous,  and 
especially  the  bark.  Also  called  rose-bay. 

oleander-fern  (o-le-an'dor-fern),  n.  A widely 
distributed  tropical  fern,  Oleandra  neriiformis, 
having  coriaceous  oleander-like  fronds. 
Oleandra  (o-le-an'dra),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles, 
1799):  so  called  from  a resemblance  in  the 
fronds  to  the  leaves  of  the  oleander ; < F.  ole- 
andre, oleander:  see  oleander.]  A small  genus 
of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  mostly  restricted  to 
the  tropics.  They  have  wide-creeping  soandent  jointed 
stems,  and  entire  lanceolate-elliptical  fronds,  with  round 
sori  in  one  or  two  rows  near  the  midrib.  Six  species  are 
commonly  recognized. 

oleandrine  (o-le-an'drin),  n.  [<  oleander  + 
-ine 2.]  An  alkaloid  or  glucoside,  the  poisonous 
principle  of  the  oleander,  it  is  yellow,  amorphous, 
and  very  bitter,  soluble  very  slightly  in  water,  but  more 
freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Olearia  (o-le-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  said  (by  Witt- 
stein)  to  be  so  named  from  Adam  Olearius 
(died  1671),  librarian  to  Duke  Frederick  III.  of 
Holstein-Gottorp.]  A name  given  by  Moench 
in  1802  to  Sliawia,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Asteracese.  It  is  characterized  by  shrubby 
stems,  capillary  pappus,  naked  receptacle,  achenes  not 
compressed,  and  involucral  bracts  many-rowed,  dry,  and 
without  herbaceous  tips.  There  are  about  60  species, 
natives  of  Australasia,  representing  there  the  northern 
genus  Aster.  They  have  usually  alternate  leaves,  and 
rather  large  heads  with  white  or  blue  ray-flowers  and 
yellow  or  purplish  disks.  The  common  name  daisy-bush 
belongs  to  various  New  Zealand  species,  and  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  all  plants  of  the  genus.  Shawia  stellulata  (Ole- 
aria stellulata  of  de  Candolle)  is  the  snow-bush  of  Victoria. 

oleaster  (o-le-as'tcr),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  oleastro, 

< L.  oleaster,  the  wild  olive,  < olea,  the  olive: 
see  Olea  and  -aster.]  1.  The  true  wild  olive, 
Olea  Europeea. — 2.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Elxagnus,  especially  E.  angustifolia,  also 
called  wild  olive. 


elaic. — Oleic  acid,  CisHruO...  an  acid  existing  in  most 
fats  in  combination  with  glycerol  in  the  form  of  an  ester 
(triolein),  and  obtained  from  them  by  saponification  of  the 
fats  with  an  alkali.  It  is  an  oilv  linniri  h»vinr»  a ci>>*v>+ 


. oleum,  oil,  + 

/ ;-  — r -j  . xx^tural  mixture 

of  au  essential  oil  and  a resin,  forming  the  vege- 
table balsams. — 2.  In  phar.,  a fixed  or  volatile 
oil  holding  resin  and  sometimes  other  active 
matter  in  solution,  obtained  from  ether  tinc- 
tures by  evaporation.  The  oleoresins  used  in  medi- 
cine are  those  of  Aspidium  or  mule-fern,  capsicum,  cubeb, 
iris,  lupulin,  ginger,  and  black  pepper  ; the  last  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  substance  long  Known  a:  


— — — ouwvauvu  iuug  nuunil  as  oil  of  black  pep- 
per, a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  piperina. 

ilenrpcinrma  r,  r / 


It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a slight  r*"’  “ «,  me  ummuauiuie  ui  pi^ 

smell  and  a pungent  taste,  and  below  14”  C.  crystallizes  OleoreSIIlOUS  (o  Te-6-rez'i-nus),  a.  [<  oleoresin 

m brilliant  colorless  needles.  It  enters  largely  into  the  1 xs  ~i 

composition  of  soaps,  forming  with  potash  soft  soap,  and 
with  soda  hard  soap. 

oleiferous 
+ ^ 

.oil:  as 


-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  oleoresin. 

Dissolving  any  oleo-resinous  deposit  in  a little  rectified 
spirit.  Workshop  Receipts , 2d  ser.,  p.  289. 


eiferous  (o-le-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil,  *frit  . Worksh»P 

V ferre  = E.  lear^J]  Producing  oil;  yielding  ole°saccharum  (o^le-p-sak  a-rum), 
il : as,  oleiferous  seeds.  8accharum,  sugar:  se( 

• / — . w-  » -w  - A Tvn\-tw«rt  A .-.il  — .1  1 • 1 


ether.  It  becomes  solid  at  21“  F.  It  is  not  found  pure  in 
nature,  but  the  animal  and  vegetable  fatty  oils  consist 
largely  of  it.  Also  elain. 

Oleineae  (o-le-in'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hoffmanns- 
egg,  1806),  < Olea  4-  -mere.]  A tribe  of  the 
family  Oleacese,  distinguished  by  the  fruit,  a 
drupe  or  berry  with  a single  seed,  it  contains  14 
genera,  of  which  Olea  (the  typical  genus),  Phillyrea,  Os- 
manthus,  Chionanthus , Mayepea,  Notelaea,  and  higus- 
trum  are  important 

olema,  n.  See  ulema. 

olent,  ollent,  «.  [Appar.  a form  of  the  word 
which  is  represented  in  E.  by  eland  (D.  eland, 

G.  elend,  elen,  etc.) : see  eland.]  The  eland. 

Hee  commaunded  them  to  kill  flue  Olem  or  great  Deere. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  284. 

Their  beasts  of  strange  kinds  are  the  Losh,  the  Ollen, 
the  wild  horse.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  479. 

olent  (o'lent),  a.  [<  L.  olens  {olent-),  ppr.  of 
olere,  smell.  Of.  odor,  etc.]  Smelling;  scented. 

The  cup  tie  [a  butterfly]  quaffs  at  lay  with  olent  breast 
Open  to  gnat,  midge,  bee,  and  moth  as  well. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  128. 

Oleo  (o'le-o),  n.  1.  An  abbreviated  form  of 
oleomargarin.— 2.  Same  as  oleo-oil. 
oleograph  (o'le-o-graf),  n.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil,  + , ; , . 

Gr.ypaijietv,  write.]  A picture  produced  in  oils  Olericulture  (ol  e-ri-kuFtur),  n.  [<  L.  olus, 
— i-ii-,  ■■  (oler-),  a pot-herb,  + cvltura,  culture.]  In  gar- 


--  ——  •**t**»vij  vi it  mui-naici  mity  uo  CilUUea  Wim 

some  vegetating  or  prolifick  virtue,  deriv’d  from  some  sa- 
line or  oleose  particles  it  contains. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  L 

oleosityt  (o-le-os'j-ti),  n.  [<  oleose,  oleous,  + 
-%•]  The  property  of  being  oleous  or  fat ; oili- 
ness; fatness. 

How  knew  you  him  ? 

By  his  viscosity. 

His  oleosity,  and  his  suscitability. 

B.  J 0118071,  Alchemist,  ii.  1, 

oleous  (o'le-us),  a.  [=  F.  huileux  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
oleoso,  < L.  oleosus,  oily,  < oleum,  oil : see  oil.] 
Oily;  having  the  nature  or  character  of  oil. 
Also  oleose. 

It  is  not  the  solid  part  of  wood  that  bumeth,  but  the 
oleous  moisture  thereof.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  820. 

oleraceous  (ol-e-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  oleracevs, 
resembling  herbs,  < olus  {oler-),  pot-herbs.  Cf. 
alexanders.]  In  hot.,  of  the  nature  of  a pot- 
herb; fit  for  kitchen  use : applied  to  plants  hav- 
ing esculent  properties. 

olericulturally  (oFe-ri-kul'tur-al-i),  adv.  With 
reference  to  olericulture ; in  olericulture. 

The  Dwarf  Rales. — De  Candolle  does  not  bring  these 
into  his  classification  as  offering  true  types,  and  in  this 
perhaps  he  is  right.  Yet,  olericulturally  considered,  they 
are  quite  distinct.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  t>07. 

L. 


j ■■  j ^uiuuucu  m uiia 

by  a process  analogous  to  that  of  lithographic 

Printing. 

eographic  (6,/le-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  oleograph-y 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oleography.  pot-herbs, 

oleography  (o-le-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil,  olf  (oI£)>  »•  [Said  to  be  a var.  (if  so,  through 
+ Gr.  -ypatpia,  < 'ypatpuv,  write.]  1.  The  art  or  el-'  ) of  olP’  a yar-  of  the  bullfinch.]  The 
process  of  preparing  oleogranhs.  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  Also  olp  and  hlood- 


demng  or  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  plants 
having  esculent  properties,  particularly  such  as 
are  pot-herbs. 


process  of  preparing  oleographs. 

Oleography  differs  from  chromo-lithography  only  in 
name,  and  is  a mere  vulgar  attempt  to  imitate  oil  paint- 
ing- Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  700. 

2.  A process,  devised  by  Molfatt,  for  identifying 
oils  by  the  study  of  their  characteristic  lace-like 
patterns  when  floating  on  water. 


bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  Also  olp  and  hlood- 
olp.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Green  olf.  Same  as  greenfinch,  1. 
olfact  (ol-fakt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  olfactare,  smell  at, 
freq.  of  olfacere,  smell,  scent,  < olere,  smell,-4-/o- 
cere,  make:  see  fact.]  To  smell.  [Humorous.] 
There  is  a Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  L i.  742. 


^ huuu  uii  waiter.  o »>  tlpr  TT  d’T) 

oleate  (o'le-at),  n.  [<  ote{ic)  + -aieL]  a salt  oleomargarin,  oleomargarine  (6"le-6-mar'ga-  „ ,,  . - . , ' “ Z’  J,'  ” , . . 

1 oxi  l n rin),  n.  [<  L.  oleum,  oil,  + E.  margarin.]  A uC< 

enmriai  granular  solid  fat  of  a sliehtlv  velloWish  color.  ] ,.le  sei,sie  of  sme11  or  faculty  of  smelhng;  an 


of  oleic  acid. — Oleate  of  mercury,  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  and  oleic  acid : used  as  a substitute  for  mercurial 
ointment.— Oleate  of  veratrine,  veratrine  dissolved  in 
oleic  acid. 

olecranal  (o-le-kra'Dal),  a.  [<  olecranon  + -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  the  olecranon.  Also  olecranial. 
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granular  solid  fat  of  a slightly  yellowish  color, 
obtained  from  the  leaf-fat  or  caul-fat  of  cattle : 
so  named  by  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  its 
preparation.  The  fat  is  first  carefully  cleaned  from 
adhering  impurities,  as  bits  of  flesh,  etc.,  and  then  thor- 


olfactory  act  or  process ; smell ; scent. 

He  thought  a single  momentary  olfaction  at  a phial  con- 
taining a globule  the  size  of  a mustard  seed,  moistened 
with  the  decilliouth  potency  of  aconite,  is  quite  sufficient. 

Nature , XXXVII.  289. 


olfactive 

olfactive  (ol-fak'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  olfactif  = Pg. 

* olfactivo ; as  olfact  + -ive.]  Same  as  olfactory. 

olfactometer  (ol-fak-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  ol- 
facere,  smell  (see  olfact ),  + Gr.  yerpov,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the  acute- 
ness of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Dr.  Zwaardemaker,  of  Utrecht,  . . . has  constructed  an 
instrument  which  he  calls  an  olfactometer.  It  consists 
simply  of  a glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  curves  upward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  nostril.  A shorter  movable  cylin- 
der, made  of  the  odoriferous  substance,  fits  over  the  straight 
end  of  this  glass  tube.  On  inhaling,  no  odor  will  be  per- 
ceived so  long  as  the  outer  does  not  project  beyond  the 
inner  tube.  The  further  we  push  forward  the  outer  cylin- 
der, the  larger  will  be  the  scented  surface  presented  to  the 
in-rushing  column  of  air,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  odor 
perceived.  Science , XV.  44. 

olfactor  (ol-fak'tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *olfactor  (cf. 
fern,  olfactrix ),  one  who  smells,  < olfacere , smell : 
see  olfact.']  The  organ  of  smeil;  the  nose. 
[Rare.] 

If  thy  nose,  Sir  Spirit,  were  anything  more  than  the 
ghost  of  an  olfactor,  I would  offer  thee  a pinch  [of  snuff]. 

Southey. 

olfactory  (ol-fak'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  olfac- 
toire  = Sp.  Pg.  olfatorio  = It.  olfattorio , < NL. 
* olf actor ius  (L.  neut.  as  a noun,  a smelling- 
bottle,  a nosegay),  < olfacere , smell : see  olfact.] 
I.  Making  or  causing  to  smell ; effecting  or 
otherwise  pertaining  to  olfaction;  having  the 
sense  of  smell  or  providing  for  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty : as,  an  olfactory  organ.  The  olfactory 
nerves,  present  in  nearly  all  vertebrates,  are  slender  fila- 
ments in  man,  about  twenty  in  number,  arising  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  or  terminal  part  of  the 
rhinencephalon  or  olfactory  lobe.  The  lobe  is  primitively 
hollow,  being  a tubular  process  whose  cavity  is  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  prosencephalic  ventricle,  and  it  is 
of  much  greater  relative  size  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  vertebrates.  In  the  latter  the  olfactory  lobes  are 
reduced  to  a pair  of  solid  flattened  bands,  like  bits  of 
tape,  and  improperly  receive  the  name  of  olfactory  nerves, 
which  properly  applies  only  to  the  numerous  filaments 
arising  from  the  bulbous  end  of  the  so-called  olfactory 
nerves,  penetrating  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  through  numerous  minute  foramina,  and  ramify- 
ing through  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.  Also  olfactive.  See  cuts  under  Elasmobranchii,  en- 
cephalon, nasal,  and  Petromyzontidce. — Olfactory  angle, 
in  anat. , the  angle  formed  with  the  basicranial  axis  by  the 

S’  ie  of  the  cribriform  plate. — Olfactory  bulb.  See 
.—  Olfactory  crus,  the  rhinocaul.— Olfactory  fo- 
ramina. See  foramen.—  Olfactory  glomeruli.  See  glo- 
merulus.—Olfactory  lobe.  See  lobe,  and  cuts  under 
brain,  optic,  and  sulcus. — Olfactory  pits.  See  pit.—  Ol- 
factory tuber.  See  tuber. — Olfactory  tubercle.  Same 
as  caruncula  mammillaris  (which  see,  under  caruncida). 

II.  n.:  pi.  olfactories  (-riz).  The  organ  of 
smell ; the  nose  as  an  olfactory  organ : usually 
in  the  plural.  [Colloq.] 
olibant  (ol'i-ban),  n.  Same  as  olibanum. 
olibanum  (o-liVa-num),  n.  [=  F.  oliban  = Sp. 
olibano  = Pg.  It.  "olibano , < ML.  olibanum , appar. 
< Ar.  al-luban , < al,  the,  + luban  (>  Gr.  ?d[la- 
vog,  L.  libanus ),  frankincense.]  A gum-resin 
yielded  by  trees  of  the  genus  Boswellia  in  the 
Somali  country.  It  is  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark, 
and  appears  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  hardened  tears 
and  irregular  lumps  of  a yellowish  color.  It  has  a pleas- 
ant aromatic  odor,  heightened  by  heat,  and  its  chief  use  is 
as  incense.  In  medicine  it  is  nearly  disused.  See  frank- 
incense, 1.— African  olibanum,  the  ordinary  olibanum, 
the  Arabian  being  inferior,  and  now  scarcely  collected.  — 
Indian  olibanum,  a soft  fragrant  resin  yielded  by  the 
salai-tree,  Boswellia  serrata,  in  parts  of  India,  and  locally 
used  as  incense. 

olidt  (ol'id),  a.  [<  L.  olidus,  smelling,  emitting 
a smell,  < olere  (rarely  olere),  smell:  see  olent .] 
Having  a strong  disagreeable  smell.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Ot  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I chose  to  make  an 
instance.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  688. 

olidoust  (ol'i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  olidus,  smelling: 
see  olid  and  - ous .]  Same  as  olid. 
olifauntt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  elephant. 
oligandrous  (ol-i-gan'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oXtyog, 
few,  + avrjp  (avdp-),  a male  (in  mod.  bot.  a sta- 
men). Cf.  Gr.  bXtyavSpog,  thinly  peopled,  of  same 
formation.]  In  bot.,  having  few  stamens : ap- 
plied to  a plant  that  has  fewer  than  twenty 
stamens. 

oliganthous  (ol-i-gan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oXtyog, 
few,  + avdog,  a flower.]  In  bot.,  few-flowered, 
oligarch  (ol'i-gark),  n.  [=  P.  oligarque  = It. 
oligarco,  < Gr.  okcyhpxng,  an  oligarch,  < oXtyog, 
few,  + apxuv,  rule.  Cf . oligarchy. ] A member 
of  an  oligarchy;  one  of  a few  holding  political 
power. 

Convenient  access  from  the  sea  was  a main  point,  and 
we  can  therefore  understand  that  the  ground  by  the  coast 
would  be  first  settled,  and  would  remain  the  dwelling, 
place  of  the  old  citizens,  the  forefathers  of  the  oligarchs  of 
the  great  sedition.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  356. 

oligarchal  (ol'i-gar-kal),  a.  [<  oligarch  + -ah'] 
Same  as  oligarchic. 
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oligarchic  (ol-i-gar'kik),  a.  [=  F.  oligarchique 
= Sp.  oligdrquico  = Pg.  It.  oligarchico,  < Gr. 
bXyapxmbg,  pertaining  to  oligarchy,  < bXyapx'ta, 
oligarchy : see  oligarchy.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  oligarchy  or  government  by  a 
few;  administering  an  oligarchy;  administered 
as  an  oligarchy  or  by  oligarchs ; constituting  an 
oligarchy. 

The  Heraion  . . . would  stand  in  the  oligarchic  quarter 
on  the  low  ground  near  the  agora. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  357. 

oligarchical  (ol-i-gar'ki-kal),  a.  [<  oligarchic 
+ -al.]  1.  Relating  to  oligarchic  government ; 

characteristic  of  oligarchs. — 2.  Constituting  an 
oligarchy;  oligarchic. 

oligarchist  (ol'i-gar-kist),  n.  [<  oligarch-y  + 
-ist.]  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  oligarchy, 
oligarchy  (ol'i-gar-ki),  n. ; pi.  oligarchies  (-kiz). 
[=  F.  oligarchic  = Sp.  oligarquia  = Pg.  It.  oli- 
garchia,  < Gr.  bhiyapx'ta,  government  by  the  few, 

< oXtyog,  few,  + apxetv,  rule.  Cf.  oligarch.]  A 
form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a small  exclusive  class ; 
also,  collectively,  those  who  form  such  a class 
or  body. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all  oli- 
garchies, wherein  a few  rich  men  domineer. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  213. 

In  the  Greek  commonwealths  the  best  definition  of  de- 
mocracy and  oligarchy  would  be  that  in  the  democracy 
political  rights  are  enjoyed  by  all  who  enjoy  civil  rights, 
while  in  the  oligarchy  political  rights  are  confined  to  a 
part  only  of  those  who  enjoy  civil  rights. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  290. 

oligarticular  (oFi-gar-tik'u-lar),  a.  [<  Gr. 
oXtyog,  few,  + L.  articidus,  a joint:  see  articu- 
lar.] Confined  to  a few  joints,  as  an  arthritis, 
oligemia,  oligsemia  (ol-i-je'mi-s),  n.  [NL.  oli- 
gcemia,  < Gr.  oXtyog,  little,  + a’tga,  blood.]  In 
pathol.,  that  state  of  the  system  in  which  there 
is  a deficiency  of  blood.  Compare  anemia. 
oligiste  (ol'i-jist),  n.  [<  P.  oligiste,  so  called 
as  containing  less  iron  than  the  related  mag- 
netic oxid;  < Gr.  oXtytcrog,  least,  superl.  of  oXtyog, 
few,  little.]  One  of  several  varieties  of  native 
iron  sesquioxid,  or  hematite, 
oligistic  (ol-i-jis'tik),  a.  [<  oligiste  + -ie.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  oligiste,  or  specular  iron  ore. 
oligistical  (ol-i-jis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  oligistic  + -al.] 
Same  as  oligistic. 

oligocarpoust  (oFi-go-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oXtyog, 
few,  + nap-trig,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  having  few  fruits. 
Oligocene  (ol'i-go-sen),  a.  [<  Gr.  oXtyog,  little, 
+ ttcuvbg,  recent.]  In  geol.,  a division  of  the 
Tertiary  series,  including  groups  formerly 
classed  in  part  as  Upper  Eocene  and  in  part 
as  Lower  Miocene.  The  rocks  classed  as  Oligocene 
are  partly  of  fresh-water  and  brackish  origin,  and  partly 
marine.  They  are  especially  well  developed  in  the  Paris 
basin,  in  northern  Germany  (where  this  name  was  first 
proposed  by  Beyrich),  and  in  Switzerland.  The  important 
formation  known  as  the  Molasse  belongs  partly  to  the 
Oligocene.  The  vegetation  of  that  period  was  varied  and 
interesting,  and  indicative  of  a decidedly  warmer  climate 
than  that  at  present  prevailing.  Beds  referred  to  the 
Oligocene  extend  from  Florida  through  to  Texas,  and  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  Orbitoides  mantdli , a 
widely  distributed  foraminifer. 

The  so-called  Oligocene  deposits  . . . were  originally 
called  by  Conrad,  who  first  characterized  them,  the  Vicks- 
burg  beds,  and  by  me  have  been  designated  the  “ Orbi- 
toidic,”  from  the  great  abundance  of  Orbitoides  Mantelli, 
their  most  distinctive  fossil. 

Heilprin,  U.  S.  Tertiary  Geol.,  p.  3. 

Oligochseta  (oFi-go-ke'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oXtyog,  few,  + xavT1l,  long  hair,  mane.]  An  order 
or  a class  of  chsetopod  annelids,  including  the 
earthworms  and  lugworms,  or  the  terricolous 
and  limicolous  worms : so  called  from  the  pau- 
city of  the  bristle-like  organs  of  locomotion. 
The  Oliqochseta  are  abranchiate,  ametabolous,  and  monoe- 
cious. They  have  been  divided  into  Terricolce  and  Limi- 
colee,  and  also  into  four  orders  bearing  other  names.  The 
term  is  contrasted  witli  Polychceta.  Also  Oligochoetce.  See 
cut  under  Nais. 

oligochaetous  (oFi-go-ke'tus),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Oligochceta. 
oligocholia  (oF'l-go-ko'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
o/dyog,  few,  little,  + x°^V>  bile.]  In  pathol., 
scantiness  of  bile. 

oligochrome  (ol'i-go-krom),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
oXtyog,  few,  + xph>pa,  color.]  I.  a.  Painted  in 
few  colors:  especially  applied  to  decorative 
work : as,  oligochrome  decoration  of  a building 
or  a room. 

II.  n.  A design  executed  in  few  colors, 
oligochromemia,  oligochromaemia  (ol"  i-go- 
kro-me'mi-a),«.  [NL.  oligochromaimiaf  Gr.o/U- 
yog,  few,  little,  + xp&ga,  color,  + alga,  blood.]  In 
pathol.,  scantiness  of  hemoglobin  in  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 


oligosporous 

oligoclase  (ol'i-go-klas),  n.  [<  Gr.  o/dyog,  little, 
+ tt/.dtjtg,  a breaking,  fracture.]  A soda-lime 
triclinic  feldspar,  the  soda  predominating.  See 
feldspar. 

oligocystic  (oFi-go-sis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  o/dyog, 
few,  + Kvong,  bladder  (cyst) : see  cyst.]  Hav- 
ing few  cysts  or  cavities:  as,  oligocystic  tu- 
mors. 

oligocythemia,  oligocythaemia  (ol'-'i-go-si- 
the'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  oligocythaemia,  < Gr.  oMyog, 
few,  + kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + alga,  blood.] 
In  pathol.,  a condition  of  the  blood  in  which 
there  is  a paucity  of  red  corpuscles. 

Oligodon  (ol'i-go-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oXtyog, 
few,  4-  oSovg  ( bbovr -)  = E.  tooth.]  A genus  of 
colubriform  serpents  giving  name  to  the  family 
Oligodontidce.  There  are  many  species,  of  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  and  neighboring  islands. 
Oligodontidae  (oFi-go-don'ti-de), ».  pi.  [NL.,< 
Oligodon  {-odont-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  eolubri- 
form  serpents,  typified  by  the  genus  Oligodon, 
related  to  the  Calamariidie.  There  are  several  gen- 
era  and  about  40  species,  some  of  which  are  known  as 
ground-snakes  and  spotted  adders. 
oligogalactia  (oFi-go-ga-lak'ti-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oXtyog,  few,  little,  + yaXa,  (yahanr-),  milk: 
see  galactia.]  In  pathol.,  scantiness  of  milk- 
secretion  . 

oligoglottism  (oFi-go-glot'izm),  re.  [<  Gr.  bXt- 
yog,  few,  + yluTra,  tongue  (see  glottis),  + -ism.] 
Slight  knowledge  of  languages.  [Rare.] 
oligomania  (oFi-go-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oMyog,  few,  little,  + gavia,  madness : see  mania.] 
Mental  impairment  which  is  especially  evident 
in  only  a few  directions:  nearly  equivalent  to 
monomania. 

The  reasons  . . . aresutficienttojustifythesubstitution 
of  the  term  oligomania  for  monomania. 

Medical  News,  1. 472. 

oligomerous  (ol-i-gom'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oUyog, 
few,  + ittpor,  part.]  1.  Having  few  segments 
of  the  body,  as  a mollusk.  Huxley.  [Rare.]  — 
2.  In  bot.,  having  few  members, 
oligometochia  (ol"i-go-me-to'ki-a),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  oXtyog,  few,  + geroxy,  a participle.]  Spar- 
ing use  of  participles  or  participial  clauses  in 
composition : opposed  to  polymetochia.  Amer. 
Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  144. 

oligometochic  (oFi-go-me-to'kik),  a.  [<  oligo- 
metochia + -ic.]  Containing  or  using  but  few 
participles.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  150. 
Oligomyodi  (oFi-go-mi-o'di),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oXtyog,  few,  + gig,  muscle,  + ctby,  song.]  A 
group  of  birds  nearly  equivalent  to  Mesomyodi : 
opposed  to  Acromyodi.  Used  by  Sclaterinl880  as  a sub- 
order of  Passeresl  covering  the  Hixploophmur,  Heteromeri, 
and  Desmodactyli  of  Garrod  and  Forbes,  and  comprehend- 
ing eight  families  — Oxyrhawphidir.  Tyrannidce,  Pipridce, 
Cotingidce,  Phytotomidm,  Pittidce,  Philepittidce,  and  Eury- 
IcemidUe. 

oligomyodian  (oFfi-go-ml-o'di-an),  a.  Same  as 
oligomyoid. 

oligomyoid  (ol,/i-go-mi'oid),  a.  [Prop.  *oligomy- 
ode:  see  Oligomyodi.]  In ornith.,  havingfewor 
imperfectly  differentiatedmuscles  of  the  syrinx: 
applied  to  a lower  series  of  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  such  as  the  Clamatores  or  Mesomyodi, 
and  synonymous  with  mesomyodian,  but  of  less 
exact  signification. 

oligomyoidean  (oFi-go-ml-oi'de-an),  a.  Same 

as  oligomyoid. 

oligonite  (ol'i-go-nlt),  n.  [<  oligon(-spar)  + 
-i£e2.]  A variety  of  siderite  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
containing  25  per  cent,  of  manganese  protoxid, 
found  at  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony, 
oligon-spar  (ol'i-gon-spar),  re.  [Aecom.  of  G. 
oligonspath,  < Gr.  oXiyov,  neut.  of  oXtyog,  little, 
few,  + G.  spath,  spar.]  Same  as  oligonite. 
oligophyllous  (oFi-go-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  oXtyog, 
few,  + ijtvXAov,  a leaf.]  In  bot.,  having  few 
leaves. 

oligospermia  (oF/i-go-sper'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oXtyog,  few,  little,  + oneppa,  seed.]  In^>«- 
thol.,  deficiency  of  semen, 
oligospermous  (oFi-go-sper'mus)’,  a.  [<  Gr.  om- 
yooirepgog,  having  few  seeds,  < oXtyog,  few,  + 
cnbpga,  seed.]  In  hot.,  having  few  seeds. 
Oligosporea  (oFi-go-spo're-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oXtyog,  few,  + onbpog,  seed.]  An  ordinal 
name  given  by  Schneider  to  the  minute  para- 
sitic sporozoans  of  the  genus  Coccidium,  whose 
cysts  produce  a small  definite  number  of  spores, 
ollgosporean  (oFi-go-spo're-an),  a.  and  re.  I. 
a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Oligosporea. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Oligosporea. 
oligosporous  (oF'i-go-spd'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  bXt- 
yog,  few,  + cnbpog,  seed.]  Same  as  oligospo- 
rean. 
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oligostemonous  (oFi-go-stem'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
o?uyo f,  few,  + arf/fUM,  takenin  sense  of  ‘ stamen 
see  stamen.']  In  hot.,  same  as  oligandrous. 
oligosyllabic  (oFi-go-si-lab'ik),  a.  [<  oligosyl- 
lab(le)  + -ic.]  Of  three  or  fewer  syllables,  as  a 
word;  trisyllabic,  disyllabic,  or  monosyllabic: 
opposed  to  polysyllabic.  [Rare.] 

Worts  . . . ot  less  than  four  [syllables]  . . . are  oligo- 
syllabic.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med . Sciences,  VIII.  516. 

oligosyllable  (ol'i-go-siFa-bl),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  oh- 
yoovXAafjia,  the  having  few  syllables,  < okiyot;, 
few,  + avMafiri,  syllable : see  syllable .]  A word 
of  three  or  fewer  syllables:  distinguished  from 
polysyllable.  [Rare.] 

oligotokous  (ol-i-got'o-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  okiyo f, 

few,  + t inrun , TSKeiv,  bear.]  Having  few  at  a 
birth : applied  in  ornithology  to  birds  which  lay 
four  eggs  or  fewer.  [Little  used.] 
oligotrophy  (ol-i-got'ro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  a/dyog, 
little,  + rpotjrl),  nourishment.]  Deficiency  of 
nutrition. 

oliguria  (ol-i-gu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bkiyog,  few, 
little,  + ovpov,  urine.]  In pathol.,  scantiness  of 
urine;  diminished  secretion  of  urine. 
olinda(o-lin'da),  n.  [See  def.]  A sort  of  hunt- 
ing-knife made  at  Olinda  in  Brazil, 
olio  (o'lio),  n.  [Formerly  also  oglio,  with  the 
common  mistake  of  -o  for  -a  in  words  adopted 
from  Sp.  (cf.  bastinado) ; for  *olia  = Sp.  olla  = 
Pg.  olha  (both  pron.  ol'ya),  an  earthen  pot,  a 
dish  of  meat  boiled  or  stewed,  a medley,  = OF. 
olle,  ole,  < L.  olla,  a pot : see  olla.']  1 . A savory 
dish  composed  of  a great  variety  of  ingredients, 
as  stewed  meat,  herbs,  etc. 

To  make  . . . pleasure  to  rule  the  table,  and  all  the  re- 
gions of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a man  less  and  lower  than  an 
oglio,  of  a cheaper  value  than  a turbot. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  703. 
We  to  the  Mulberry  Garden,  where  Sheres  is  to  treat  us 
with  a Spanish  Olio,  by  a cook  of  his  acquaintance  that  is 
there,  that  was  with  my  Lord  in  Spain. 

_ . Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  145. 

2.  A mixture ; a medley. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  “Sejanus"and  “Catiline,”  has  given 
us  this  olio  of  a play,  this  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

3.  A miscellany ; a collection  of  various  pieces : 
chiefly  applied  to  a musical  collection. 

olipbantt  (ol'i-fant),  ii.  1,  An  obsolete  form 
of  elephant. — 2.  A hunter’s  or  warrior’s  horn 
made  of  ivory:  used  in  the  middle  ages,  more 
frequently  as  a decorative  piece  of  furniture 
than  as  a musical  instrument, 
oliprancet  (ol'i-prans),  n.  [<  ME.  olipraunce, 
olypraunce,  pride,  vanity  (?) ; appar.  of  OF.  ori- 
gin, but  no  evidence  appears.]  1.  Probably, 
pride;  vanity. 

Of  rych  atyre  ys  here  avaunce, 

Prykyng  here  hors  wyth  olypraunce. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  p.  145. 
Thus  in  pryde  & olipraunce  his  empyre  he  haldes. 

In  lust  & in  lecherye,  & lothelych  werkkes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1349. 
2.  Rude,  boisterous  merriment;  a romping- 
mateh.  Holloway.  ( Halliwell ).  [Prov.  Eng.] 
olisatrum  (o-li-sat'rum),  n.  gee  alexanders,  1. 
olitory  (ol'i-tq-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  oiitorius,  of 
or  belonging  to  a kitchen-gardener,  or  to  vege- 
tables, < olitor,  a kitchen-gardener,  < olus,  kitch- 
en vegetables,  pot-herbs:  see  oleraceous.]  I. 
a.  Producing  or  used  in  growing  pot-herbs 
and  kitchen  vegetables : equivalent  to  kitchen- 
or  vegetable-  in  the  compounds  kitchen-garden, 
vegetable-garden. 

Now  was  publish'd  my  “ French  Gardener,  ” the  first  and 
best  of  the  kind  that  introduc'd  ye  use  of  the  Oliturie  gar- 
den to  any  purpose.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  6,  1668. 

II.  n.\  pi.  olitories  (-riz).  1.  A vegetable  or 
other  pot-herb  of  the  kinds  commonly  grown 
in  kitchen-gardens. 

Pliny  indeede  enumerates  a world  of  vulgar  plants  and 
olitories , but  they  fall  infinitely  short  of  our  physic  gar- 
dens, books,  aud  herbals,  every  day  augmented  by  our  sedu- 
lous botanists.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

2.  A kitchen-garden. 

None  of  the  productions  of  the  olitory  affect  finery. 

Hervey,  Meditations,  I.  79. 
oliva  (o-li'va),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  oliva,  olive:  see 
olive.]  1.  Olive-tree  gum. — 2.  In  conch.:  (a) 
[cop.]  The  typical  genus  of  Olividce,  founded 
by  Bruguieire  in  1789;  the  olives  or  olive-shells. 
(b)  PI.  olivas  (-vaz).  Any  species  of  Oliva;  an 
olive-shell.  See  cut  at  olive-shell. — 3.  PI .olivce 
(-ve).  In  (mat. . the  olivary  body  of  the  brain. 
Olivacea  (ol-i-va'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oliva  + 
-acea.]  A family  of" gastropods:  same  as  Oli- 
+vidce. 

olivaceous  (ol-i-va'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  *olivaceus, 

< L.  oliva,  olive : see  olive.]  In  zool.  and  bot.,  of 
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an  olive-green  color;  olive-green.— olivaceous 

flycatchers,  those  members  of  the  Tyrannidce  whose  pre- 
vailing  coloration  is  olivaceous.  They  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  and  gen- 
erally of  small  size  for  their  family.  Those  of  the  United 
States  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genera  Contopus  and  Empi- 
donax.  See  the  cuts  under  these  words,  and  olive-tyrant, 

olivadert,  a.  [For  olivaster  (?),  < F.  olivdtre, 
OF . olivastre,  olive-colored  : see  olivaster.]  Of 
a color  approaching  that  of  olive ; olivaster. 

A train  of  Portuguese  ladies,  . . . their  complexions 
olivader  and  sufficiently  unagreeable. 

Evelyn , Diary,  May  30,  1662. 

olivary  (ol'i-va-ri),  a.  [=  F.  olivaire,  < L.  oli- 
varius,  of  or  belonging  to  olives,  < oliva,  olive : 
see  olive.]  Resembling  an  olive Olivary  body 

in  anat.,  a ganglion  of  the  oblongata  lying  on  either  side 
just  laterad  of  the  pyramid,  and  forming  an  oval  projection 
on  the  surface  just  below  the  pons  It  consists  of  the 
nucleus  olivaris  inferior  with  a covering  and  filling  of 
white  matter.  Also  called  inferior  olivary  body,  or  inferior 
olive,  and  corpus  semimale.— Olivary  eminence,  in  anat., 
a small  rounded  transverse  process  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  just  in  front  of  the  pituitary  fossa,  in  re- 
lation with  the  optic  chiasm.  Also  called  olivart/  process, 
or  tuberculum  settee.— Olivary  fasciculus.  See  fascicu- 
lus.— Olivary  peduncle,  the  whole  mass  of  fibers  enter- 
ing the  hilum  of  the  olivary  body. 

olivastert  (ol-i-vas'ter),  a.  [<  OF.  olivastre,  F. 
olivdtre  = Sp.  It.  olivastro,  < L.  oliva,  olive : see 
olive  and  -aster,  here  used  adjectively.]  Of  the 
color  of  the  olive ; dull-green. 

But  the  countries  of  the  Ahyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny  and  olivaster  and  pale,  are 

^generally  more  sandy  and  dry.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 899. 

olive  (ol'iv),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  olive,  olyve,  < OF. 
olive,  also  olie,  F.  olive  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oliva,  < L. 
oliva,  an  olive,  not  orig.  L. , but  derived,  with  orig. 
digamma,  < Gr.  trala,  Attic  ekda,  an  olive-tree, 
an  olive.  Cf.  Ikaiov,  olive-oil,  oil:  see  oil.]  I,  n. 
1.  The  oil-tree,  Olea  Europcea,  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
thence  in  remote  antiquity  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  Mediterrauean  region : in  recent 
times  it  has  been  successfully  planted  in  Aus- 
tralia, southern  California,  and  elsewhere.  The 
olive  is  of  low  stature  (some  40  feet)  with  rounded  top; 
the  trunk  and  branches  are  apt  to  be  gnarled  and  fantas- 
tic, and  the  leaves  are  small  and  lance-shaped,  dull-green 


1.  Branch  of  the  Olive  (Olea  Europseci ),  with  fruits.  2.  Branch  with 

flowers,  a,  a flower. 

above  and  silvery  beneath ; the  general  effect  is  that  of  an 
old  willow.  It  is  an  evergreen,  of  great  longevity  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  thrives  in  poor  and  dry  calcareous  and 
sandy  soils.  Of  the  cultivated  variety  some  twenty  or 
thirty  subvarieties  have  been  recognized.  The  wild  va- 
riety of  the  olive  has  short  blunt  leaves,  the  branches  more 
or  less  spiny,  and  a worthless  fruit.  It  is  native  in  south- 
ern Europe  as  well  as  _ Asia.  The  olive  was  ancient- 
ly sacred  to  Pallas,  and  its  leaves  were  used  for  victors’ 
wreaths  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See  olive-branch. ) 
The  value  of  the  olive  lies  chiefly  in  the  fruit ; but  its  wood 
also  is  valuable.  Olive-gum  or  Lecca-gum  (oliva)  exudes 
from  the  bark,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a stimulant,  while 
the  bark  itself  has  served  as  a tonic. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  common  olive-tree,  a small 
ellipsoid  drupe  (the  “berry”),  bluish-black  in 
color  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  an  important  source  of 
oil  (see  olive-oil)  and  is  also  largely  consumed  in  the  form 
of  preserved  or  pickled  olives,  consisting  ot  the  green- 
colored  unripe  drupes,  first  soaked  in  water  containing 
potash  and  lime  to  expel  bitterness,  and  then  bottled  in 
an  aromatized  salt  liquid. 

3.  A tree  of  some  other  species  of  Olea,  or  of 
some  other  genus  resembling  the  olive.  See 
Olea,  and  phrases  below. — 4.  The  color  of  the 
unripe  olive ; a color  composed  of  yellow,  black, 
red,  and  white  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a 
low-toned  dull  green,  slightly  yellow. — 5.  Same 
as  oliva,  1. — 6.  A perforated  plate  in  the  strap 
of  a satchel  or  traveling-hag,  through  which  the 
stud  or  button  passes  to  fasten  it. — 7.  A long 
oval  button  over  which  loops  of  braid  are  passed 
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as  a fastening  for  cloaks,  etc. — 8.  In  anat.,  the 
olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — 9.  In 
conch.,  an  olive-shell. — 10.  In  ornith.,  the  oys- 
ter-catcher, Hsematopus  ostralegus.  C.  Swain- 
son.  [Essex,  Eng.]— American  olive,  the  devil- 
wood.— Bastard  or  mock  Olive,  in  Australia,  Notelsea 
ligustrina  and  N.  longifolia,  the  latter  also  called  Botany 
Bay  olive.—  California  Olive,  the  Californian  mountain- 
laurel,  U mbellularia  Californica,  — Fragrant  or  sweet- 
scented  olive,  Osmanthus  fragrant;.-  Holly-leafed 
Olive,  a fine  compact  shrub  from  Japan,  Osmanthus 
Aquifolium.—  Queensland  olive,  Olea  paniculata.— 
Spurge-olive,  the  mezereon.— White  olive.  See  Halle- 
na. — Wild  olive,  (a)  The  primitive  form  of  the  common 
olive  (see  def.  1) ; also,  in  India,  Olea  dioica.  (6)  One  of 
various  trees  of  other  genera : in  Europe,  Elseagnus  an- 
gustifolia,  Cotinus  Cotinus,  and  Ligia  1’hymelsea  (Daphne 
T hymelsea  of  Linnseus) ; in  the  West  Indies,  Bontia  daph- 
noides,  Ximenia  Americana,  Bucida  Buceras,  and  Ter - 
minalia  capitata  ; in  India,  Putranjiva  Jloxburghii. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  olive ; of  the  color  of 
the  unripe  olive ; olivaceous ; of  a dull,  some- 
what yellowish  green;  also,  of  the  color  of  the 
olive-tree,  which  in  general  effect  is  of  a dull 
ashen-green,  with  distinctly  silvery  shading, 
oliveback  (ol'iv -bak),  n.  The  olive-backed 
thrush,  Turdus  swainsOni.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  North  America,  and  is  one  of  the  common  thrushes  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  like  the  wood- 
thrush,  hermit- t!i  rich,  and  veery.  The  upperparts  are  of  a 
uniform  olivaceous  color,  the  lower  are  white,  tinged  with 
tawny  and  marked  with  a profusion  of  blackish  spots  on 
the  breast ; the  length  is  about  7 inches.  This  thrush  is 
migratory  and  insectivorous,  and  a fine  songster ; it  nests 
in  bushes,  and  lays  paie  greenish-blue  eggs  spotted  with 
rusty-brown. 

olive-backed  (ol'iv-bakt),  a.  Having  the  back 
olivaceous : as,  the  olive-backed  thrush.  See 
oliveback. 

olivebark-tree  (ol'iv-bark-tre),  n.  A West  In- 
dian tree,  Bucida  Buceras;  also,  one  of  other 
species  of  Bucida. 

olive-branch  (ol'iv-branch),  n.  1.  A branch 
of  the  olive-tree,  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
plenty  (in  allusion  to  the  “olive  leaf  pluckt 
off”  brought  by  the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah). 

Peace,  with  an  olive  branch , 

Shall  fly  with  dove-like  wings  about  all  Spain. 

Lust's  Dominion,  iv.  4. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine  upon  the  walls  of 
thine  house,  thy  children  like  the  olive  branches  [“olive- 
plants”  in  the  authorized  version]  round  about  thy  table. 

Ps.  cxxviii.  4,  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Hence,  in  allusion  to  the  last  quotation  — 2. 
pi.  Children.  [Humorous.] 

May  you  ne’er  meet  with  Feuds  or  Babble, 

May  Olive  Branches  crown  your  Table. 

Prior,  The  Mice. 

There  were  hardly  “quarters”  enough  for  the  bachelors, 
let  alone  those  blessed  with  wife  and  olive-branches,  and  all 
manner  of  make-shifts  were  the  result. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  791. 
olived  (ol'ivd),  a.  [<  olive  + -ed2.]  Decorated 
with  olive-trees  or  -branches. 

Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smiles. 

T.  Warton , Triumph  of  Isis, 
olive-green  (ol'iv-gren),  n.  See  green1. 
oliveness  (ol'iv-nes),  n.  Olive  color;  the  state 
of  being  olivaceous  in  color.  Coues . 
olivenite  (ol'i-ve-nit),  n.  [Adapted  from  the 
orig.  G.  olivenerz  (‘olive-ore’);  < G.  oliven,  gen. 
(in  comp.)  of  olive,  olive,  4-  -ife2.]  An  arseni- 
ate  of  copper,  usually  of  an  olive-green  color, 
occurring  in  prismatic  crystals,  and  also  in  reni- 
form,  granular,  and  fibrous  crusts.  The  latter 
forms  have  sometimes  a yellow  to  brown  color.  Also 
called  olive-ore,  and  the  fibrous  kinds  wood-copper. 

olive-nut  (ol'iv-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of  species 
o i Elaiocarpus. 

olive-oil  (ol'iv-oil'),  n.  A fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  pericarp  or  pulp  of  the  common  olive. 
It  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow, 
viscid  fluid,  unctuous  to  the  feel,  inflammable,  incapable 
of  mixture  with  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  of  the  non- 
drying class.  It  is  very  largely  used  as  a food.  In  countries 
where  it  is  produced  it  is  employed  in  cookery  and  serves 
as  butter  with  bread ; in  England  and  America  its  table  use 
is  chiefly  that  of  a salad-dressing.  In  medicine  it  is  em- 
ployed principally  in  liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters. 
Inferior  grades  serve  for  lubrication,  illumination,  woolen - 
dressing,  and  soap-making.  For  the  best  oil  the  fruit 
should  he  picked  just  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to  fall,  and 
ground  at  once.  The  first  pressing,  without  application 
of  water  or  heat,  yields  virgin  oil.  The  second  pressing, 
after  subjecting  the  marc  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  is 
not  quite  so  good ; a third  yields  the  inferior  pyrene  oil. 
Olive-oil  is  extensively  adulterated  with  cotton-seed,  ara- 
chis,  and  other  oils.  Italy  leads  in  the  production  and 
export  of  olive-oil.  Also  called  sweet-oil. 
olive-ore  (ol'iv-or),  n.  Same  as  olivenite. 
olive-plum  (ol'iv-plum),  n.  Any  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Elseodendrum,  or  its  fruit. 

Oliver1  (ol'i-ver),  n.  [Appar.  from  the  proper 
name  Oliver,  ME.  Oliver,  < F.  Olivier.]  A forge- 
hammer  in  which  the  hammer  is  fastened  upon 
one  end  of  an  arm  or  handle,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  an  axle.  The  hammer  is  worked 


Olive-shell  or  Rice- 
shell  ( Oliva  porphy- 
ria). 

Any  bird  of  the 


Oliver 

by  the  alternate  action  of  a spring  that  raises  the  hammer 
and  treadle-mechanism  by  which  the  foot  of  the  operator 
forces  the  hammer  down  to  deliver  its  blow. 

The  Oliver  is  a heavier  hammer  worked  with  a treadle. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  832. 

Oliver2  (ol'i-ver),  n.  [A  var.  of  elver,  eel-fare .] 
A young  eel.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oliveret,  «•  [ME.,  < OF.  Olivier  = Pr.  Oliver  = 

Sp.  olivera.  = Pg.  oliveira,  an  olive-tree,  olive 
(of.  ML.  olivarium,  an  olive-yard,  neut.),<  L.  oli- 
varius,  of  or  belonging  to  olives:  see  olivary.'] 
An  olive-grove ; an  olive-tree. 

They  brende  alle  the  comes  in  that  lond, 

And  alle  her  oliveres  and  vynes  eek. 

Chaucer , Monk’s  Tale,  1.  46. 
The  two  felowes  that  fledden  he  comen  to  their  felowes 
that  were  discended  vnder  an  olyvere  hem  for  to  resten. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  541. 

Oliverian  (ol-i-ve'ri-an),  n.  [<  Oliver  (see  def.) 
+ -tan.]  An  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  an 
admirer  of  the  character  or  policy  of  Cromwell. 

A cordial  sentiment  for  an  Oliverian  or  a republican. 

Godwin,  Mandeville,  xli. 

olive-shell  (ol'iv-shel),  n.  In  conch.,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Olividce. 
olivet  (ol'i-vet),  n.  [Appar.  < 
olive  + -et.]  A false  pearl; 
especially,  in  French  indus- 
tries, a pearl  of  the  kind  manu- 
factured for  export  to  savage 
peoples.  Compare  false  pearl, 

Roman  pearl,  under  pearl. 

Olivetan  (ol'i-vet-an),  n.  [< 

Oliveto  (see  def.)  4-  -an.]  A 
member  of  an  order  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  founded  in 
1313,  at  Siena,  Italy:  the 
name  was  derived  from  the 
mother-house  at  Monte  Oli- 
^veto,  near  Siena, 
olive-tree  (ol'iv-tr§),  n.  [< 

ME.  olive-tre,  olyff-tree,  etc. ; 

< olive  + tree.]  See  olive,  1. 
olive-tyrant  (ol'iv-tUrant),  n. 

subfamily  Elceniinai. 
olive-wood  (ol'iv-wud),  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  common  olive.  It  is  of  a brownish-yellow  color, 
beautifully  veined,  hard,  and  suited  to  fine  work,  being 
well  known  in  the  form  of  small  ornamental  articles ; in 
Europe  it  is  sometimes  used  for  furniture. 

2.  The  name  of  two  trees,  Elseodendrum  orien- 
tate of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  and  E.  aus- 
trale  of  Australia. 

olivewort  (ol'iv-wert),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Oleaccie. 

olive-yard  (ol'iv-yiird),  n.  An  inclosure  or 
piece  of  ground  in  which  olives  are  cultivated. 
Ex.  xxiii.  11. 

Olividfe  (o-liv'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oliva  (<  L. 
oliva,  olive:  see  olive ) + -idee.]  A family  of 
racmglossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Oliva;  the  olives  or  olive-shells.  The  head  is 
small,  the  siphon  recurved,  and  the  foot  often  incloses 
a part  of  the  shell,  and  has  cross-grooves  on  each  side  in 
front,  separating  the  propodium  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  foot.  The  shell  is  long,  with  a short  spire,  a narrow 
mouth  notched  in  front,  and  plicate  columella ; it  is  finely 
polished,  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  tropical  seas.  See  cut  under  olive - 
shell. 

oliviform  (o-liv'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  oliva,  an  olive, 
+ forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  an  olive  ; 
^specifically,  in  conch. , resembling  an  olive-shell, 
olivil  (ol'i-vil),  n.  [<  olive  + -il.l  A white 
crystalline  substance  (C14H,R05  + H20)  ob- 
tained from  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree, 
olivin,  olivine  (ol'i-vin),  n.  [<  olive  + -in2, 
-ine2.]  A common  name  of  chrysolite,  espe- 
cially of  the  forms  occurring  in  eruptive  rocks 
and  in  meteorites.  See  chrysolite. 
olivin-diabase  (ol'i- vin-di//a-has),  n.  In 
petrog.,  a granular  igneous  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  plagioclase,  augite,  olivin,  and 
magnetite  or  ilmenite.  it  is  commonly  applied  to 
paleovolcanic  or  ancient  rocks,  equivalent  to  the  coarsely 
crystalline  basalt  or  dolerite  of  neovolcanic  age.  It  is  also 
closely  related  to  olivin-gabbro. 

olivin-gabbro  (ol'i-vin-gaVro),  n.  See  galhro. 
olivinic  (ol-i-vin'ik),  a.  [<  olivin  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  olivin. 

olivinitic  (ol',/i-vi-nit'ik),  o.  Same  as  olivinic. 
olivin-norite  (ol,i-vin-n6//rit),  n.  See  gabbro. 
olivin-rock  (ol'i-vin-rok),  n.  See  peridot) tc. 
olla  (ol'ya,  Anglicized  ol'a),  n.  [Sp.  olla 
( > E.  olio)  = Pg.  olha,  an  earthen  pot,  a jar, 
< L.  olla,  a pot.]  1.  In  Spanish  countries,  an 
earthen  jar  or  pot  used  for  cooking  and  oth- 
er purposes,  or  a dish  of  meat  and  vegetables 
cooked  in  such  a jar.  Hence  — 2.  An  olio. — 3. 
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A large  porous  earthenware  jar  or  jug  in  univer- 
sal use  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  for  holding  drinking- 
water,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  through  the  substance  of  the  jar. — 4. 
In  archaiol.,  a form  of  vase  more  properly  called 
Siam  nos. — Ollapodrida  [Sp.,  lit.  ‘rotten  or  putrid  pot’]. 
(a)  A favorite  Spanish  dish  consisting  of  a mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  stewed,  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  vegetables. 

I was  at  an  olla  podrida  of  his  making ; 

Was  a brave  piece  of  cookery. 

B.  Jomon,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 
Hence — (&)  Any  incongruous  mixture  or  miscellaneous 
collection. 

ollam,  ollamh  (ol'am),  n.  [Ir.  ollamh.]  Among 
the  ancient  Irish,  a chief  master ; a professor ; 
a doctor:  a rank  answering  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  some  study  as  given  by  a university. 
The  ollam  fili  was  the  highest  degree  of  the  or- 
der of  “fili”  (poets). 

An  ollam  or  doctor,  who  was  provided  with  mensal  land 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  bis  scholars. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  258. 

Ollent,  n.  See  olen. 

ollite  (ol'it),  n.  [<  L.  olla,  a pot,  + -tfe2.]  In 
mineral.,  potstone. 

Olneya  (ol'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gray,  1854),  named 
after  Stephen  Olney,  a Rhode  Island  botanist.] 
A genus  of  small  dicotyledonous  trees  of  the 
family  Fabacese,  the  tribe  Galegeee,  and  the  sub- 
tribe Robiniesc.  It  is  known  by  the  wingless  glandu- 
lar pod  with  rigid  valves,  and  the  thick  capitate  stigma. 
There  is  but  one  species,  O.  Tesota,  native  to  southern 
California  and  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  hoary  with 
minute  hairs,  and  bearing  white  or  purplish  flowers  in 
racemes,  thorns  below  the  leafstalks,  and  abruptly  pin- 
nate leaves,  composed  of  numerous  small  rigid  leaflets. 
From  its  hard  wood,  called  ironwood. 

olograph  (ol'o-graf),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
holograph. 

-ology.  [1.  F.  -ologie  = Sp.  -ologla  = Pg.  It.  -olo- 
gia  = D.  G.  -ologie  = Sw.  -ologi  = Dan.  -ologie, 

< L.  NL.  -ologiaf  Gr.  -oToyia,  the  terminal  part 
of  abstract  nouns  signifying  the  being  ornotion 
of  what  is  denoted  by  a compound  noun  or  ad- 
jective in  -oToyog  (-o7oyog  when  the  verb  is  taken 
as  active,  -67oyog  when  it  is  taken  as  passive); 
-oToyia  to  be  divided  -o-7.oy-ia,  < -o-7oy-og,  being 
the  final  vowel  -o-  of  the  preceding  element,  + 
-7.0 y-,  the  form  in  deriv.  and  comp,  of  7tyeiv, 
speak,  tell,  gather,  read,  = L.  legcre,  gather, 
read  (see  legend),  + -og,  the  nom.  term,  of  an 
adj.  or  noun,  e.  g.  Oeoliyo g,  0eo-76y-og,  speaking 
or  one  who  speaks  (discourses  or  reasons)  about 
God  (see  tlieologue),  6iso76yog,  speaking  or  one 
who  speaks  (pleads)  in  a cause,  an  advocate, 
irvpoT&yog,  studying  or  one  who  studies  the 
true  origin  of  words,  etc.,  an  etymologist; 
hence  deoToyia,  dino/oyia,  erv/ioToyia,  etc.,  the 
being  a tlieologue,  advocate,  etymologist,  etc., 
or  that  with  which  the  theologue,  advocate, 
or  etymologist,  etc.,  is  concerned,  theology, 
forensic  pleading,  etymology,  etc.  When  the 
first  element  is  a verb,  however,  as  in  <jn7o- 
7oyia,  < $M?a>yog,  ‘loving  words  or  discourse’  or 
learning  (E.  ■philology),  and  in  some  words  in 
-ology  < Gr.  -o76yiov  (as  martyrology,  menology, 
etc.),  7 6yog  is  directly  concerned.  Words  in 
-ology,  -logy,  are  usually  accompanied  by  a noun 
of  agent  in  -logue,  -loger,  -logian,  or  -logist,  and 
by  adjectives  in  -logic,  -logical.  The  second  ele- 
ment is  prop,  -logy  (- logue , etc.),  the  -o-  belong- 
ing to  the  preceding  element ; but  the  accent 
makes  the  apparent  element  in  E.  to  be  -ology, 
which  is  hence  often  used  as  an  independent 
word  (see  ology).  In  this  dictionary  the  forma- 
tions in  -ology  not  existing  in  Gr.  are  reg.  ex- 
plained as  “ . . . + -Toyja,  < Ttyetv,  speak,” 
etc.,  with  a ref.  to  this  article,  the  intervening 
form  -7oyog,  which  often  does  not  appear  in 
use,  being  omitted.  2.  F.  -ologie,  etc.,  < L. 
-ologia,  < Gr.  -o7oyla,  < -o7oyog,  derived  in  the 
same  manner  as  above,  < 7tyuv,  gather:  as, 
avdoToyia,  the  gathering  of  flowers,  < avOoTiyog, 
gathering  or  one  who  gathers  flowers;  uapno- 
Toyla,  the  gathering  of  fruit,  < uapiro76yog,  gather- 
ing or  one  who  gathers  fruit,  etc.  See  def.  2.] 
1 . A termination  in  many  words  taken  from 
the  Greek  or  formed  of  Greek  elements,  espe- 
cially words  denoting  a science  or  department 
of  knowledge.  See  the  etymology. — 2.  A termi- 
nation of  some  nouns  of  Greek  origin  (few  or 
none  of  this  kind  being  newly  formed)  in  which 
-ology  implies  ‘ a gathering.’  Examples  are  an- 
thology2, a gathering  of  flowers  (distinguished 
from  anthology 1,  the  science  of  flowers,  a word 
of  modern  formation),  and  carp  ology. 

Ology  (ol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  ologies  (-jiz).  [<  -ology, 

as  used  in  many  terms  denoting  a particular 


Olpe  ( b). 
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science  or  department  of  knowledge,  as  theolo- 
gy, geology,  philology,  etymology,  anthropology, 
biology,  etc.:  see -ology.]  A science  the  name 
of  which  ends  in  -ology  ; hence,  any  science  or 
branch  of  knowledge.  [Generally  used  jocu- 
larly.] 

He  had  a smattering  of  mechanics,  of  physiology,  ge- 
ology, mineralogy,  and  all  other  ologies  whatsoever. 

Dc  Quincey. 

Now  all  the  ologies  follow  us  to  our  burrows  in  our  news- 
paper, and  crowd  upon  us  with  the  pertinacious  benevo- 
lence of  subscription-books. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  L 158. 

Olor  (o'lor),  m.  [NL.,  < L.  olor,  a swan.]  A 
genus  of  Cygnince  or  swans,  containing  such  as 
are  white  in  plumage,  without  a frontal  knob, 
and  with  a complicated  windpipe.  The  whistling 
swans  of  Europe  and  America,  Olor  musicus  and  0.  colxtm- 
bianus , and  the  North  Amer- 
ican trumpeter,  0.  buccinator, 
belong  to  this  genus.  See  cut 
at  trumpeter. 

olp,  n.  See  olf. 
olpe  (ol'pe),  n.  [<  Gr. 
oAtui  (see  def.).]  In 
Gr.  antiq .:  (a)  A lea- 
thern oil-flask  used  in 
the  pakestra,  etc.  ( b ) 

A small  pouring-  or  dip- 
pirjg-vase,  somewhat  of 
the  form  of  the  oino- 
choe,  but  in  general 
with  an  even  rim  and 
no  spout,  and  having 
the  neck  more  open. 

In  some  examples,  as 
in  the  cut,  the  rim  is 
trifoliate. 

Olpidiese  (ol-pi-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Olpidium 
+ -ese.]  A small  family  of  phycomyoetous 
fungi  of  the  order  Chytridiales,  taking  its  name 
from  the  genus  Olpidium.  They  are  destitute  of 
mycelium  and  inhabit  other  fungi  and  algse,  causing  pecu- 
liar  swellings  in  the  cells  of  their  hosts. 

Olpidium  (ol-pid'i-um),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr.  b7mg 

(o7m6-),  also  b7iry,  a leathern  oil-flask.]  A 
genus  of  phycomycetous  fungi,  with  immotile 
plasmodia,  round  or  slightly  elongated  sporan- 
gia, andunieiliate  ellipsoidal  zoospores.  About 
25  species  are  known. 

Oltrancet,  ».  Same  as  outrance. 
olusatrum  (ol-u-sa'trum),  n.  See  alexanders,  1. 
oly-koek  (o'li-kok),  n.  [D.  oliekoek,  formerly 
olikoek,  = E.  oil-cake.]  A cake  of  dough  sweet- 
ened and  fried  in  lard,  richer  and  tenderer  than 
a cruller:  originally  a Dutch  delicacy. 

There  was  the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tenderer  oly  koek, 
and  the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller. 

Irving,  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Olympiad  (o-lim'pi-ad),  n.  [<  L.  Olympias  (.-ad-), 
< Gr.  '07vpiria.g  (-<u!-),  a period  of  four  years,  the 
interval  between  the  Olympian  games,  < ’07vp- 
ma,  the  Olympian  games,  nent.  pi.  of  ’07i>pntog, 
Olympian:  see  Olympian.]  A period  of  four 
years  reckoned  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  to  another,  by  which  the  Greeks 
computed  time  from  776  B.  c.,  the  reputed  first 
year  of  the  first  Olympiad.  To  turn  an  Olympiad 
into  a year  B.  c.,  multiply  by  4,  add  ihe  year  of  the  Olym- 
piad less  1,  and  subtract  from  780.  Abbreviated  01. 

Olympiadic  (o-lim-pi-ad'ik),  a.  [<  Olympiad, 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  Olympiad. — 
Olympiadic  era.  See  era. 

Olympian  (o-lim'pi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  Olym- 
*pianus( L.  Olympianus.  Olympius),<,  (a)  L.  Olym- 
pus, < Gr.  "OAvutrog,  Olympus,  a mountain  in 
Thessaly,  the  fabled  seat  of  the  gods;  (6)  L. 
Olympia,  < Gr.  '0?-vp-ta,  a sacred  region  in  Elis, 
where  games  in  honor  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
were  held.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Olympic. 

II.  n.  A dweller  in  Olympus;  one  of  the 
twelve  greater  gods  of  Greece — Zeus,  Hera, 
Athena,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hermes,  Ares, 
Aphrodite,  Hephsestus,  Hestia,  Poseidon,  and 
Demeter. 

Olympic  (o-lim'pik),  a.  [<  L.  Olympicus,  < 
Gr.  v7vfmui6g,  < ”07vp'irog,  Olympus,  or  ’07vp- 
v'a,  Olympia:  see  Olympian.]  Pertaining  to 
Olympus  or  Mount  Olympus,  or  to  Olympia  in 
Greece. — Olympic  games,  the  greatest  of  the  four  Pan- 
hellenic  festivals  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were  cele- 
brated at  intervals  of  four  years  in  honor  of  Zeus,  in  a sa- 
cred inclosure  called  the  Altis  on  the  hanks  of  the  Alpheus, 
in  the  plain  of  Olympia  in  Elis,  containing  the  magnificent 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  many  other  temples 
and  religious,  civic,  and  gymnastic  structures,  besides 
countless  votive  works  of  art.  The  festival  began  with 
sacrifices  followed  by  contests  in  racing,  wrestling,  etc., 
and  closed  on  the  fifth  day  with  processions,  sacrifices, 
and  banquets  to  the  victors.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  wild  olive ; and  on  their  return  home  they 
were  received  with  extraordinary  distinction,  and  enjoyed 
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numerous  honors  and  privileges.  The  sacred  inclosure  of 
Olympia  was  excavated  by  the  German  Government  be- 
tween 1875  and  1881,  with  important  archeological  and 
artistic  results.  The  festival  of  the  games  was  revived  at 
Athens  in  April,  1896,  athletes  from  various  countries 
being  participants.  See  Cyclopedia,  supplement.  Com- 
pare Olympiad. 

Olympionic  (o-lim-pi-on'ik),  «.  [<L.  Olympi- 
onices,  < Gr.  'Ohvfimovhaic,  a victor  at  the  Olym- 
pian games,  < 'OM/nria,  the  Olympic  games,  + 
vital,  victory.]  An  ode  on  an  Olympic  victory. 
Olympus  (o-lim'pus),  n.  [L.,  < Or.  ’'CXvuicor, 
Olympus:  see  Olympian.']  In  Or.  myth.,  the 
abode  of  the  gods : identified  in  classical  Greek 
times  with  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  later 
used  for  a supposed  home  of  the  gods  in  or  be- 
yond the  sky ; hence,  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  heaven. 

Olynthiac  (o-lin'thi-ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  'Q/.vv- 
6tau6q,(.  ’'O'/.vvOor,  Olynthus  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  Olynthus,  a city  in 
Chalcidice,  near  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia. — Olynthiac  orations, 
a series  of  three  speeches  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  to 
induce  the  Athenians  to  support  Olynthus  against  Philip  • 
they  constitute  a part  of  the  Philippics. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes 
known  as  the  Olynthiac  orations. 

Olynthian  (o-lin'thi-an),  a.  [<  L.  Olynthus, 

< Gr.  ’'O/lw0oc,  Olynthus:  see  Olynthiac.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Olynthus;  Olynthiac:  as,  the  Olyn- 
thian league. 

Olynthoidea  (ol-in-thoi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Olynthus  + -oidea.]  An  order  or  other  large 
group  of  Calcispongice,  containing  most  of  the 
chalk-sponges : distinguished  from  Physemaria. 

They  have  calcareous  spicules  of  various  shapes.  They 
are  divided  by  some  writers  into  4 suborders,  A scone*, 
irLeucoruss,  Sy cones,  and  Pharetroncs. 

Olynthus  (o-lin'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816), 

< Gr.  blwdo;,  a fig.]  1.  A genus  of  lepidop- 
tercius  insects. — 2.  A genus  of  chalk-sponges : 
a supposed  calcispongian  ancestral  type  named 
by  Haeckel  in  1869.  See  cut  under  gastrula. 

om  (om),  n.  [Skt.  om;  origin  uncertain.]  A 
combination  of  letters  invested  with  peculiar 
sanctity  both  in  the  Hindu  religions  and  in  Bud- 
dhism. It  first  appears  as  an  exclamation  of  solemn 
assent.  Afterward  it  formed  the  auspicious  word  with 
which  the  Brahmans  had  to  begin  and  end  every  sacred 
duty;  and  latterly  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a symbol 
representing  the  names  of  the  Hindu  trinity. 

-oma.  [NL.,  etc.,  - oma , < Gr.  -opa,  a termina- 
tion of  some  nouns  from  verbs  in  -6siv,  -ovv,  as 
cbpKupa,  a fleshy  excrescence,  < Gopabuv,  capicovv, 
make  or  produce  flesh:  see  sarcoma.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  a termination  denoting  a tumor  or  neo- 
plasm, as  in  chondroma,  sarcoma,  fibroma,  etc. 
omadhaun  (om'a-diln),  n.  [Ir.  Gael,  amadan, 
a fool,  simpleton,  madman;  cf.  amad,  a fool, 
etc.]  A fool ; a simpleton : a term  of  abuse 
common  in  Ireland  and  to  a less  extent  in  the 
Gaelic-speaking  parts  of  Scotland.  Also  oma- 
dawn,  amadan. 

Tlie  Omadaum  ! — to  think  of  his  taking  in  a poor  soft 
Doy  like  that,  who  was  away  from  his  mother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hail,  Ireland,  I.  263. 
In  the  course  of  his  [Mr.  Michael  Davitt’st  remarks  he 
spoke  of  the  Peers  as  “the  noble  omaohauns.” 

N.  and,  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X 406. 
omalo-.  For  words  in  zoology,  etc.,  beginning 
thus,  see  homalo-. 

omander-wood  (d-man'd^r-wud),  n . A variety 
of  ebony  or  calamander-wood,  obtained  in  Cey- 
lon from  Diospyros  Ebenum. 

Omanid®  (o-man'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Thorell, 
1869),  < Omanus  + -idee.]  A family  of  spiders 
consisting  only  of  the  typical  genus  Omanus, 
and  distinguished  by  having  six  eyes,  a cala- 
mistrum  and  cribellum,  two  claws  on  the  tarsi, 
and  three-jointed  spinnerets. 

Omanus  (o-ma'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Thorell,  1869),  < 
L.  Omanus,  < Omana,  a town  in  Arabia.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Omanidce. 

Omasal  (o-ma'sal),  a.  [<  omasum  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  omasum. 

omasum  (o-ma'sum),  m. ; pi.  omasa  (-sa).  [NL., 

< L.  omasum,  omassum,  bullock’s  tripe]  paunch : 
said  to  be  of  Gallic  origin.]  The  third  stomach 
of  a ruminant ; the  psalterium  or  manyplies. 
See  abomasum. 

Omayyad  (o-ml'yad),  n.  and  a.  [<  Omayya 
(see  def.)  + -ad.]  I.  n.  One  of  a dynasty  of 
califs  which  reigned  in  the  East  a.  d.  661-750, 
the  first  of  whom  was  Mo’awiya,  descendant  of 
Omayya  (the  founder  of  a noted  Arab  family), 
and  successor  to  Ali.  TheOmayyadsweresucceeded 
by  the  Abbasids.  The  last  of  these  Eastern  Omayyads  es- 
caped  to  Spain,  and  founded  the  califate  of  Cordova,  in 
A.  D.  766.  This  Western  califate,  and  with  it  the  dynasty  of 
Omayyads,  became  extinct  in  1031.  Also  spelled  Ommiad. 
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II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dynasty  of  ca- 
lifs called  the  Omayyads. 
ombrant  (om'brant),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  ombrer,  < L. 
umbrare,  shade : see  umbrate,  umber.]  In  dec- 
orative art,  consisting  of  shade  or  shadow; 
wholly  or  chiefly  marked  by  shade  without  out- 
line : a French  word  used  in  English,  especially 
in  describing  certain  ceramic  work,  such  as 
pflte-sur-p&te  and  lithophanie. 
ombre1,  omber  (om'ber),  n.  [<  F.  ombre,  < Sp. 
hombre,  the  game  called  ombre,  lit.  ‘man,’  < L. 
homo  ( homin -),  man:  see  homo.]  A game  at 
cards  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  usually 
played  by  three  persons,  though  sometimes  by 
two,  four,  or  five,  with  a pack  of  forty  cards,  the 
eights,  nines,  and  tens  being  thrown  out. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 

And  loveof  ombre , after  death  survive. 

Pope , It.  of  the  L.,  i.  56. 

ombre2 1,  n.  Same  as  amber. 

Ombria  (om'bri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Eschscholtz, 
1831).]  A genus  of  Alcidce  or  auks  containing 
the  parrakeet-auklets,  characterized  by  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  bill.  The  mandible  is  falcate  and 
upeurved,  the  commissure  is  ascendant,  and  the  maxilla 
oval  in  profile.  The  nostrils  are  naked,  and  portions  of  the 
bill  are  molted.  0.  psittacula  is  the  only  species.  Also 
called  Cydorhynchus. 
ombril  (om'bril),  n.  See  umbril. 
ombrometer  (om-brom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  opfipoc, 
a rain-storm  (=  L.  imber,  rain:  see  imbricate, 
imbrex),  + pfrpoy,  measure.]  A machine  or  an 
instrument  designed  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  rainfall.  See  rain-gage. 
omega  (o-me'ga  or  o-meg'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  <5  /icy a, 
lit.  ‘great  o,’  long  o,  so  called  in  distinction 
from  the  earlier  form  o patpbv,  ‘ little  o,’  short  o.] 
The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (S2,  «); 
hence,  figuratively,  the  last  of  anything. 

Know  I not  Death?  the  outward  signs?  . . . 

The  simple  senses  crown'd  his  head: 

“ Omega  ! thou  art  Lord,”  they  said, 

“We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead.” 

Tennyson , Two  Voices. 
Alpha  and  omega.  See  alpha , 2. 
omelet  (om' e-let),  n.  [Formerly  also  omlet,  ome- 
lette, aumelette;  < OF.  amelette,  alemette,  F.  ome- 
lette, formerly  aumelette , dial,  amelette,  an  ome- 
let ( aumelette  d’ceufs,  “an  omelet  or  pancake 
made  of  egges,”  Cotgrave) ; prob.  so  called  as 
being  a thin  flat  cake,  being  appar.  a variant, 
with  interchange  of  termination,  of  alemelle, 
alumelle,  alamelle,  alemele,  the  blade  of  a knife 
or  sword,  etc.  (F.  alumelle,  the  sheathing  (plat- 
ing) of  a ship) ; the  form  appar.  due  to  a misdi- 
vision  of  the  orig.  word  with  the  art.  la  preced- 
ing, la  lemelle  ( lemele , lumelle ),  being  miswritten 
or  misread  V alemelle,  and  the  proper  form  be- 
ing lamelle,  < L.  lamella,  a thin  plate : see  la- 
mella, lamina.  A popular  etym.  of  omelette  has 
been  that  from  a supposed  phrase  ceufs  mSles, 

‘ mixed  eggs.’]  A dish  consisting  of  eggs  beaten 
lightly,  with  the  addition  of  milk,  salt,  and  some- 
times a little  flour;  it  is  browned  in  a buttered 
pan  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Omelets  are  some- 
times prepared  with  cheese,  ham,  parsley,  ielly, 
fish,  or  other  additions. 

Clary,  when  tender,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  in  amleU  made 
up  with  cream,  fried  in  sweet  butter,  and  are  eaten  with 
sugar,  juice  of  orange  or  limon.  Evelyn , Acetaria,  § 15. 

We  had  fortified  ourselves  with  a good  breakfast,  and 
laid  in  some  hard  bread  and  pork  omelette  for  the  day. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  366. 

Omelet  souffle,  an  omelet  beaten  stiff,  sweetened,  fla- 
vored, and  baked  in  an  oven  till  it  is  very  puffy, 
omellf,  adv.  and  prep.  A variant  of  imell. 
omen  (o'men),  n.  [<  L.  omen , OL.  osmen,  a fore- 
boding, prognostic,  sign,  perhaps  lit.  ‘a  (pro- 
phetic) voice/  < os  (or-),  the  mouth  (or  c a thing 
heard/ < aus-  in  auscultare , hear,  auris , orig. 
*ausis,  ear:  see  auscultate  and  ear 1),  + -men,  a 
common  suffix.]  A casual  event  or  occurrence 
supposed  to  portend  good  or  evil ; a sign  or  in- 
dication of  some  future  event;  a prognostic; 
an  augury;  a presage.  See  augur. 

I see  now  by  this  Inversion  of  my  Armour  that  my 
Dukedom  will  be  turned  into  a Kingdom  ; taking  that  for 
a good  Omen  which  some  other  of  weaker  Spirits  would 
have  taken  for  a bad.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  22. 

Ah,  no ! a thousand  cheerful  omens  give 

Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  viii. 
=Syn.  Omen,  Portent,  Sign,  Presage,  Prognostic,  Augury, 
Foreboding.  Omen  and  portent  are  the  most  weighty  and 
supernatural  of  these  words.  Omen  and  sign  are  likely  to 
refer  to  that  which  is  more  immediate,  the  others  to  the 
more  remote.  Omen  and  portent  are  external ; presage  and 
/ oreboding  are  internal  and  subj ective ; the  others  ere  either 
internal  or  external.  Sign  is  the  most  general.  Prognostic 
applies  to  the  prophesying  of  states  of  health  or  kinds  of 
weather,  and  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  implies  a 
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deduction  of  effect  from  the  collation  of  causes.  Presage 
and  augury  are  generally  favorable,  portent  and  foreboding 
always  unfavorable,  the  rest  either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. Omen  and  augury  are  most  suggestive  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  consulting  the  gods  through  priests  or  augurs. 
A foreboding  may  be  mistaken  ; the  others  are  presumably 
correct.  All  these  words  have  considerable  freedom  in 
figurative  use.  See  foretell,  v.  t. 

omen  (o'men),  v.  [<  omen,  n.  Cf.  ominate.]  I. 
intrans.  To  prognosticate  as  an  omen ; give  in- 
dication of  the  future;  augur;  betoken. 

II.  trans.  To  foresee  or  foretell,  as  by  the  aid 
of  an  omen;  divine;  predict. 

The  yet  unknown  verdict,  of  which,  however,  all  omened 
the  tragical  contents.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxiv. 

omened  (o'mend),  a.  [<  omen  + -ed2.]  Con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  an  omen  or  prognos- 
tic : chiefly  in  composition : as,  ill -omened. 

Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 

To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill  omen'd  weeds? 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  i.  50. 

omening  (o'men-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n , of  omen , v.] 
An  augury ; a prognostication. 

These  evil  omenings  do  but  point  out  conclusions  which 
are  most  likely  to  come  to  pass.  Scott. 

omental  (o-men'tal),  a.  [<  omentum  4-  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  omentum:  as,  an  omental 

fold  of  peritoneum;  an  omental  gland Omental 

foramen,  the  opening  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  cav- 
ity of  the  peritoneum,  commonly  called  foramen  of  Wins- 
low. 

omentocele  (o-men'to-sel),  n.  [<  L.  omentum , 
q.  v.,  + Gr.  Ktikri,  tumor.]  Hernia  of  the  omen- 
tum : same  as  epiplocele. 
omentum  (6-men' turn),  n. ; pi.  omenta  (-ta). 
[L.,  adipose  membrane,  the  membrane  inclos- 
ing the  bowels,  etc.]  In  anat.,  a fold  or  dupli- 
cation of  peritoneum,  of  two  or  four  peritoneal 
layers,  passing  between  or  hanging  down  from 
certain  abdominal  viscera — the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  colon.  An  omentum  is  a structure  simi- 
lar to  a mesentery,  and  is  in  fact  a special  mesentery  con- 
necting the  stomach  with  the  liver,  spleen,  and  colon  re- 
spectively. Hence  omenta  are  commonly  distinguished 
by  name.  The  gastrohepatic  or  lesser  omentum,  omentum 
minus,  is  a single  fold  (two  layers)  of  peritoneum  extending 
between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  Between  the  two  layers  are  the 
hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  bile-duct,  and  associate  struc- 
tures, bound  together  in  a quantity  of  loose  connective  tis- 
sue forming  Glisson’s  capsule.  The  gastrosplenic  omentum, 
of  two  layers,  connects  the  concavity  of  the  spleen  with  1 he 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  contains  the  splenic  vessels. 
The  gastrocolic  or  great  omentum,  omentum  majus,  also 
called  epiploon,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  peritoneal  dupli- 
cations, and  consists  of  four  layers  of  peritoneum  attached 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  trans- 
verse colon,  whence  it  is  looped  down  freely  upon  the  in- 
testines, forming  a great  flap  or  apron. 

omer  (o'm^r),  n.  [Heb.]  1 . A handful  of  grain ; 
a sheaf. — 2.  A Hebrew  dry  measure  equal  to 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,‘or  3]  quarts, 
omicron  (o-mi'kron),  n.  [<  Gr.  o uutpiv,  little 
or  short  o,  distinguished  from  a plya,  great  or 
long  o.  See  omega.]  The  fifteenth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (0,  o). 
ominatet  (om'i-nat),  v.  [<  L.  ominatus,  pp.  of 
ominari,  forebode,  prognosticate,  < omen,  omen : 
see  omen.]  I.  trans.  To  presage;  foretoken; 
prognosticate.  Seasonable  Sermons  (1644),  p.  23. 

II.  intrans.  To  foretoken;  show  prognostics. 
Heywood,  Dialogues,  ii. 

ominationt  (om-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  omina- 
tio(n-),  a foreboding,  < L.  ominari,  forebode: 
see  ominate.]  The  act  of  ominating;  a fore- 
boding; a presaging;  prognostication.  J.  Spen- 
cer, Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  102. 
ominous  (om'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  omlneux  = Sp. 
Pg.  ominoso,  < L.  ominosus,  full  of  foreboding, 

< omen,  foreboding,  omen : see  omen.]  1 . Con- 
veying  some  omen ; serving  as  a sign  or  token ; 
significant. 

Nor  can  I here  pass  over  an  ominous  circumstance  that 
happened  the  last  time  we  played  together. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

2.  Of  good  omen ; auspicious. 

Which  portentum  Bellonesus  took  for  a very  happy  and 
ominous  token.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  113. 

Notwithstanding  he  [Lionel,  Bishop  of  Concordial  had 
a good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a peace,  nothing  fol- 
lowed. Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

3.  Of  ill  omen;  giving  indication  of  coming  ill; 
portentous ; inauspicious ; unlucky. 

Ti3  ominous;  ...  I like  not  this  abodement. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 
And  yet  this  Death  of  mine,  I fear. 

Will  ominous  to  her  appear. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Concealment! 

ominously  (om'i-nus-li),  adv.  In  an  ominous 
manner;  with  significant  coincidence ; signifi 
cantly;  with  ill  omen;  portentously. 


ominousness 


ominousness  (om'i-nus-nes),  ra.  The  property 
of  being  ominous,  significant,  or  portentous, 
omissible  (o-mis'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *omissi-  omniactive  (om-ni-ak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  omnis,  all, 
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which  comprehends  all; 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


bills,  < omiitere,  pp.  omissus,  omit:  see  omit.'] 
Capable  of  being  omitted ; not  needed ; worthy 
of  omission. 

Public  heaps  of  mere  pamphleteer  and  parliamentaiy 
matter,  so  attainable  elsewhere,  often  so  omissible  were  it 


+ activus,  active : see  active.]  Doing  all  things ; 
acting  everywhere.  [Bare.] 

He  is  everlastingly  within  creation  as  its  inmost  life, 
omnipresent  and  omniactive. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XXIII.  29. 

[In  noun  use 


not  to  be  attained.  Carlyle , Misc.,  IV.  71.  (Davies.)  omnibus  (om'ni-bus),  a.  and  n 

omission  (o-mish'on),  ».  [<  P.  omission  = Sp. 


omnipotently 

allness ; the  Deity.  2f.  To  make  everything  of ; account  one’s  all. 
S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  3. 

omnigatherumt  (om-ni-gaTH'e-rum),  n.  [Dog- 
Latin:  cf.  omnium-gatherum'.]  An  omnium- 
gatherum ; a gathering  of  all  sorts ; a collection 
made  anyhow.  [Bare.] 

Peruse  his  [Greene’s]  famous  bookes,  and  insteede  of 
. . . his  professed  Poesie,  loe  a wilde  heade,  ...  an  Om- 
nigatherum,  a Gay  nothing.  G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 


omision  = Pg.  omissdo  = It.  omissione , ommis- 
sione , < LL.  omissio(n-),  an  omitting,  < L.  omit - 
tere , pp.  omissus , omit:  see  omit.]  1.  The  act 
of  omitting,  (a)  A neglect  or  failure  to  do  something 
which  a person  has  power  to  do,  or  which  duty  requires 
to  be  done ; the  act  of  pretermitting  or  passing  over. 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a commission  to  a blank  of  danger. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  230. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  off  ences  is  into  those  of 
omission  and  commission.  Addison , Freeholder,  No.  13. 

(b)  The  act  of  leaving  out : as,  the  omission  of  a paragraph 
in  a printed  article. 

2.  That  which  is  omitted  or  left  out. 
omissive  (o-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *omissivus, 
< omittere,  pp.  omissus,  omit : see  omit.]  Leav- 
ing out ; neglectful. 

The  first  is  an  untowardnesse  of  omission,  the  second 
of  commission.  The  omissive  untowardnesse  shall  lead 
the  way.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  to  the  Lords,  Feb.  19, 1629. 

omissively  (o-mis'iv-li),  ado.  In  an  omissive 
manner;  by  omission  or  leaving  out. 
omit  (o-mit'),  v.  £.;  pret.  and  pp.  omitted,  ppr. 
omitting.  [=  P.  omettre  = Sp.  omitir  = Pg. 
omittir  = It.  omettere,  ommettere,  < L.  omittere, 
let  go,  let  fall,  lay  aside,  neglect,  pass  over,  < 
oh,  before,  by,  + mittere,  send : see  missile.  Cf. 
amit 2,  admit,  commit,  permit,  etc.]  1.  To  fail  to 
use  or  to  do;  neglect;  disregard:  as,  to  omit  a 
duty ; to  omit  to  lock  the  door. 

I will  omit  no  opportunity 

That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  49. 

Men  cannot  without  Sin  omit  the  doing  those  Duties 
which  their  Places  do  require  from  them. 

Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  III.  x. 

A play  which  nobody  would  omit  seeing  that  had,  or  had 
not,  ever  seen  it  before.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  358. 

2.  To  fail,  forbear,  or  neglect  to  mention  or 
speak  of;  leave  out;  say  nothing  of. 

I must  not  omit  that  Sir  Roger  is  a justice  of  the  quo- 
rum.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

3.  To  leave  out;  forbear  or  fail  to  insert  or  in 


(def.  1),  <P.  omnibus,  a vehicle  intended  ‘for  omnigenous  (om-nij'e-nus),  a.  [<L .omnigenus, 
all’;  < L.  omnibus,  for  all,  dat.  pi.  of  omnis,  all,  of  all  kinds,  < omnis,  all,  + genus,  kind:  see 
every  (>  It.  ogni,  all).]  I.  a.  Including  all  or  *- genous .]  Consisting  of  all  kinds, 
a great  number;  covering  or  designed  to  cover  omnigrapll  (om'ni-graf),  n.  [<  L.  omnis,  all, 
many  different  cases  or  things ; embracing  nu-  + Gr.  ypa<j>uv,  write.]  . A pantograph,  [ wire.] 
merous  distinct  objects:  as,  an  omnibus  bill,  omnilegent  (om-nil'e-jent),  a.  [<  L.  omnis,  all, 
clause,  or  order.  + legen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  legere,  read:  see  legend.] 

Some  of  the  states,  after  enumerating  a longlist  of  griev-  Beading  all  tilings ; addicted  to  much  reading, 
ances  which  may  sunder  the  bond  [of  marriage],  add  yet  liuSKlll. 

an  omnibus  clause,  which  places  almost  unlimited  discre-  nrrmipfl.rfvnt  (om-nip'a-rent),  n.  [<  L.  omnipa - 
tion  with  the  judge  as  to  other  causes  which  hisjydg-  ren^)Sj  all-producing,  Comnis,  all,  + )iaren(t-)s 


ment  may  allow.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  42. 

Omnibus  bill,  in  American  deliberative  assemblies,  a bill 
embracing  several  distinct  objects ; specifically,  the  popu- 
lar name  for  the  Compromise  of  1850,  advocated  by  Henry 
Clay.  Among  the  chief  provisions  were  a stringent  fugi- 
tive-slave law  (see  fugitive),  the  admission  of  California 
as  a State,  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as 
Territories  under  “squatter  sovereignty,”  a payment  to 
Texas,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  was  divided  later  into  separate 
bills,  and  passed  by  Congress  in  1850.  In  law  the  phrase 


for  parien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  parere,  produce:  see  pa- 
rent.] Parent  of  all.  [Bare.] 

O Thou  all  powreful-kind  Omniparent, 

What  holds  Thy  hands  that  should  defend  Thy  head  ? 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  12.  (Davies.) 

omniparient  (om-ni-pa'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*omniparien(t-)s  for  omniparen{t-)s,  all-produ- 
cing: see  omniparent.]  Bringing  forth  or  pro- 
ducing all  things;  all-bearing.  [Bare.] 


is  sometimes  applied  to  a bill  of  complaint  joining  all  omniparity  (om-ni-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  L, 

all,  + LL.  panta(t-)s,  equality:  see  parity.] 
General  equality. 

omniparous  (om-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *om- 
niparus,  < omnis,  all,  + parere,  produce.  Cf. 
omniparent,  omniparient.]  All-bearing;  omni- 

fixed  stations,  the  siats  being  arranged  length-  ^nipatient  (om-ni-pa'shent),  a.  [<  L.  omnis, 
wise,  with  the  entrance  at  the  rear.  Omnibuses  an  + patienftAs,  suffering:  s ee patient.]  Ca- 
were  first  started  in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  7,  K v ; f * ~ 

were  soon  discontinued.  They  were  revived  in  Paris  about  pable  ot  enduring  an ything , having  unlimited 
1828,  and  were  soon  after  introduced  into  London  and  New  endurance.  Carlyle.  [Rare.] 

York.  Now  commonly  abbreviated,  especially  in  England,  omnipercipiencet  (om//ni-per-sip'i-ens),  11.  [< 
tn  711,51  omnipercipien ( t)  + -ce.]  The  state  of  being  om- 


parties,  of  varied  and  adverse  interests,  in  a complex 
subject  of  controversy,  which  otherwise  would  require  a 
multiplicity  of  actions.  — Omnibus-box,  a large  box  in  a 
theater,  on  the  same  level  as  the  stage,  and  having  com- 
munication with  it.  Also  called  omnibus. 

ii.  n.  1.  A long-bodied  four-wheeled  vehicle 
for  carrying  passengers,  generally  between  two 


to  bus. 

So  far  as  can  he  gathered,  most  of  those  who  lived  in 
these  suburbs  before  the  days  of  the  omnibus  had  their 
own  carriages,  and  drove  to  town  and  home  again  every 
day.  if.  Besant,  fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  104. 

2.  In  glass-making,  a sheet-iron  cover  for  arti- 
cles in  an  annealing-arch,  to  protect  them  from 
drafts  of  air.  E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  Same  as  oirarai 


nipercipient ; perception  of  everything.  Dr. 
H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 
omnipercipientt  (om"ni-per-sip'i-ent),  a.  [< 
L.  omnis,  all,  + percipien(t-)s,  perceiving:  see 
percipient.]  Perceiving  everything.  Dr.  S. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 


elude:  as,  to  omit  an  item  from  a list.-Compe-  omnicorporeal  (om'ni-kdr-po're-al),  a.  [<  L. 


bus-box. — 4.  A man  or  boy  who  assists  a waiter  omnipotence^  om-mp  6-t  ens),  n.^  [=l'\  ommpo- 
in  a hotel  or  restaurant,  removes  the  soiled  "*  ~ ~ "" 

dishes,  and  brings  new  supplies.  New  York, 

Tribune,  Feb.  16, 1890.  [Colloq.] 


tent  and  omitted,  in  Scots  law.  See  competent. 
omittance  (o-mit'ans),  n.  [<  omit  + -ance.] 
Failure  or  forbearance  to  do  something;  omis- 
sion ; neglect  to  do,  perform,  etc. 

Omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 133. 

omitter  (o-mit' 6r),  n.  One  who  omits  or 
neglects. 

omium  (o' mi- urn),  n.;  pi.  omia  (-a).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ago f,  the  shoulder:  see  humerus.]  In  era- 
tom.,  the  epimeron  of  the  prothorax  in  Coleop- 
tera.  Burmeister. 

Ommastrephes  (o-mas'tre-fez),  ra.  [NL.,  irreg. 

< Gr.  bgga,  eye  (see  ommatidium ),  + arptyeiv, 
turn.]  A genus  of  squids,  typical  of  the  family 
Ommastrephidm ; the  sagittated  calamaries. 

Ommastrephidae (om-a-stref'i-de), n.pl.  [NL., 

< Ommastrephes  + -idee.]  A family  of  deca- 
cerous  cepbalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Om- 
mastrephes, with  free  arms,  lacrymal  sinuses, 
valviferous  siphon,  nuchal  crests,  and  clavige- 
rous  clawless  tentacular  arms,  having  four  rows 
of  suckers  about  the  middle  of  the  club. 

ommatidial  (om-a-tid'i-al),  a.  [<  ommatidium 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ommatidium. 
ommatidium  (om-a-tid'i-um),  m. ; pi.  ommatidia 
(-a).  [NL.,<  Gr.  bppariStov,  dim.  of  bgga  (oppar-), 
eye,  < •/  oir,  see : see  optic.]  A radial  element  or 
segment  of  the  compound  eye  of  an  arthropod, 
ommatopbore  (o-mat'o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  om- 
matophorus : see  ommatophorous.]  In  Mollusca, 
an  eye-stalk;  any  part,  as  a tentacle,  bearing 
an  eye  or  organ  of  vision.  The  horns  of  vari- 


tence  = Sp.  Pg.  omnipotencia,  < LL.  omnipoteti- 
tia,  almightiness,  < L.  omnipoten(t-)s,  almighty: 
see  omnipotent.]  1.  Almighty  power ; infinite 
power  as  an  attribute  of  deity ; hence,  God  him- 
self. This  attribute  is  in  theology  differentiated  from 
the  abstract  idea  of  omnipotence,  understood  as  capabil- 
ity of  doing  anything  whatever  (with  no  limitation  from 
moral  considerations),  and  is  limited  by  the  holiness  of 
God,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  wrong. 

Omnipotence  is  essentially  in  God ; it  is  not  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  God,  it  is  his  essence. 

Chamock,  On  the  Attributes,  II.  21. 
Will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave?  Pope. 

2.  Infinite  resource ; unbounded  power. 

Whatever  fortune 

Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises; 

Or  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 


omnis,  all,  + corpus  ( corpor -),  body.]  Compre- 
hending all  matter;  embracing  all  substance. 

[Bare.] 

He  is  both  incorporeal  and  omnicorporeal,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  any  body  which  he  is  not. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  347. 

omni-erudite  (om-ni-er'o-ibt),  a.  [<  L.  omnis, 
all,  + eruditus,  erudite:  see  erudite.]  Com- 
prehending all  learning;  universally  learned. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  xcv. 
omniety,  ra.  See  omneity. 
omnifarious  (om-ni-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  omni- 
farius,  of  all  sorts,  < omnis,  all,  + -farius : see 
bifarious.]  Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or  kinds. 

Which  brought  the  confused  chaos  of  omnifarious  atoms  omnipotency  (om-nip'o-ten-si),  ra.  [As  omnipo- 
into  that  orderly  compages  of  the  world  that  now  is.  tencc  (see  -C»/).]  Same  as  omnipotence. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  26.  omnipotent'(om-nip'o-tcnt),  a.  [=  P.  omnipo- 
tent = Sp.  Pg.  omnipotente  = It.  onnipotente,  < 
L.  omnipoten(t-)s,  almighty,  < omnis , all,  + po- 
ten(t-)s,  mighty,  powerful:  see  potent.]  1. 
Almighty;  possessing  infinite  power;  all-pow- 
erful: as,  the  Lord  God  oramtpoferaf;  hence,  with 
the  definite  article,  God.  See  omnipotence. 

As  helpe  me  verray  God  omnipotent, 

Though  I l ight  now  sholde  make  my  testament. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath  s Tale,  1.  423. 
Boasting  I could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.  Milton,  P.  L,  iv.  86. 

2.  Of  indefinite  or  great  power;  possessing 
power  virtually  absolute  within  a certain  sphere 
of  action;  irresistible. — 3f.  Having  the  power 
to  do  anything;  hence  (humorously),  capable 
of  anything;  utter;  arrant. 

This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
“Stand”  to  a true  man.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  L 2.  121. 
A payre  of  Swissers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches. 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden. 
Omnipotent  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1664  (16  and  17 
Car.  II.,  c.  8).  providing  that  judgments  after  verdict  in 
civil  cases  shall  not  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  form 
in  pleading,  and  that  executions  in  such  cases  shall  not 
be  stayed  except  upon  recognizance : so  called  because  of 
the  far-reaching  powers  of  amendment  it  gf  ve  the  courts, 
omnipotently  (om-nip'o-tent-li),  adv.  In  an 
omnipotent  manner;  with  almighty  power; 
with  unlimited  power. 


26. 

omniferous  (om-nif'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  omnifer , < 
omnis , all,  + ferre  = £*.  bear L]  All-bearing ; pro- 
ducing all  kinds. 

omnific  (om-nif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  omnis,  all,  4-  faceret 
make.]  All-creative. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace, 

Said  theu  the  omnific  Word ; your  discord  end ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  217. 

omniform  (om'ni-form),  a.  [<  LL.  omniformis , < 
L.  omnis , all,  + forma,  form : s eefortoi,]  Being 
of  every  form,  or  capable  of  taking  any  shape 
or  figure ; pantomorphic ; protean ; amoebiform. 

The  omniform  essence  of  God. 

Norris,  Reflections  on  Locke,  p.  31. 

Thou  omniform  and  most  mysterious  Sea,  mother  of  the 
monsters  and  the  gods— whence  thine  eternal  youth? 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  760. 


ous  snails  are  examples.  The  ommatophores  omniformity  (om-ni-for'mi-ti),  n.  [<  omniform 
of  crustaceans  are  called  ophthalmites.  + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  omniform, 

ommatophorous  (om-a-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  The  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the  divine 

ommatophorus,  \ Gr.  by  pa  (op  gar-),  eye,  + tpepetv  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity. 

= E.  Jeorl.]  Bearing  eyes,  as  an  eye-stalk;  Coleridge,  The  Friend,  ii.  ll. 

functioning  as  an  ommatopbore.  See  basom-  omnify  (om'ni-fi),  v.  t.  \ pret.  and  pp.  omnified, 
matophorous  and  stylommatophorous.  ppr.  omnifying.  [<  L.  omnis,  all,  + -ficare,  < fa- 

Ommiad,  ra.  See  Omayyad.  cere,  make:  see  -fy.]  1.  To  enlarge  so  as  to 

omneity,  omniety  (om-ne'i-ti,  om-ni'e-ti),  ra.  render  universal.  [Bare.] 

[<  ML.  as  if_*omnieta(t-)s,  Z L.  omnis,  all:  see  Omnify  the  disputed  point  into  a transcendant.  and  you 
omnibus.]  That  which  is  essentially  all;  that  may  defy  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Coleridge. 


omnipresence 

omnipresence  (om-ni-prez'ens),  n.  [=  Sp.  om- 

nipresencia  = It.  onnipres'enza , < ML.  *omni- 
pr(esentia,  < omniprcesen(t-)s , omnipresent:  see 
omnipresent. ] The  quality  of  being  omnipres- 
ent *,  presence  in  all  places  simultaneously ; un- 
bounded or  universal  presence,  in  theology,  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  omnipresence  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
Deity  is  essentially  present  everywhere  and  in  all  things, 
$£  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  pantheism  which  iden- 
ufles  him  with  all  things,  and  on  the  other  to  the  notion 
which  limits  him  to  localities. 

His  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air.  Milton, , P.  L.,  xi.  336. 

onmipresencyt  (om-ni-prez'en-si),  n.  [As  om- 
nipresence (see  -cy).]  Same  as  omnipresence . 
Dr.  H.  More , Antidote  against  Atheism,  App., 
iii. 

omnipresent  (om-ni-prez'ent),  a.  [<  ML.  om- 
nipr(Bsen(t-)s,  present  everywhere,  < L.  omnis , 
+ prcese?i(t-)s,  present:  see  present.)  Pres- 
ent in  all  places  at  the  same  time ; everywhere 
present. 

The  sonl  is  not  omnipresent  in  its  body,  as  we  conceive 
God  to  be  in  the  universe. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  297. 

omnipresential  (om'ni-pre-zen'shal),  a.  [< 
omnipresence  (ML.  *omniprtesenUa)  + -a/.]  Im- 
plying universal  presence.  South.  [Rare.] 
omniprevalent  (om-ni-prev'a-lent),  a.  [<  L. 
omnis,  all,  + prcevalen(t-)s,  prevalent : see  preva- 
lent.] 1.  Prevalent  everywhere. — 2.  All-pre- 
vailing; predominant;  of  wide  influence.  Ful- 
ler. Worthies,  Surrey,  III.  210. 

Omniregencyt  (om-ni-re'jen-si),  n.  [< L.  omnis, 
all,  + ML.  regentia,  government:  see  regency.] 
Government  over  all,  universal  dominion.  Bp. 
Backet,.  Abp.  Williams,  i.  38. 
omniscience  (om-nish'ens),  n.  [=  F.  omniscience 
= Sp.  Pg.  omnisciencia  = It.  onniscienza,  < ML. 
omniscientia,  all-knowledge,  < omniscien(t-)s, 
all-knowing:  see  omniscient.]  1.  Infinite  know- 
ledge ; the  quality  or  attribute  of  fully  knowing 
all  things':  an  attribute  of  God. 

It  was  an  instance  of  the  Divine  omniscience,  who  could 
pronounce  concerning  accidents  at  distance,  as  if  they  were 
present.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  300. 

Hence  — 2.  Very  wide  or  comprehensive  know- 
ledge ; a knowledge  of  everything, 
omnisciencyt  (om-nish'en-si),  n.  [As  omnis- 
cience (see  -cy).]  Same  as  omniscience. 
omniscient  (om-nish'ent),  a.  [=  F.  omniscient 
— Sp-. Pg-  omnisciente,  < ML.  omniscien(t-)s,  all- 
knowing, < L.  omnis,  all,  + scien(t-)s , knowing: 
see  sclent,  science.]  All-knowing;  possessing 
knowledge  of  all  things ; having  infinite  or  uni- 
versal knowledge : as,  God  only  is  omniscient. 

Whatsoever  is  known  is  some  way  present;  and  that 
which  is  present  cannot  but  be  known  by  him  who  is  om- 
nucierd.  South. 

omnisciently  (om-nish'ent-li),  adv.  By  or  with 
omniscience ; as  one  possessing  omniscience, 
omniscioust  (om-nish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  om- 
niscio,  < LL.  omniscius,  all-knowing,  < L.  omnis, 
all,  + scire , know:  see  science .]  All-knowing; 
omniscient. 

I dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being  an  at- 
tribute individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

Hakevntt,  Apology. 

omnispectivet  (om-ni-spek'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  omnis , 
all,  + specere,  pp.  spectus,  see:  see  spectacle.] 
Able  to  see  all  things;  beholding  everything. 
Boyse,  The  Only  Wish. 

omnisufficient  (omhii-su-fish'ent),  a.  [<  L.  om- 
nis, all,  + sufficients,  sufficient:  see  sufficient.] 
All-sufficient.  [Rare.] 

One,  alone  and  omnisufficient. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  277. 
omnium  (om'ni-um),  n.  [L.,  of  all,  gen.  pi.  of 
omnis,  all:  see  omnibus.]  1.  On  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  aggregate  value  of  the  different 
stocks  in  which  a loan  is  funded.  M‘Culloch. — 
2.  A piece  of  furniture  with  open  shelves  for 
receiving  ornamental  articles,  etc. — 3.  That 
which  occupies  the  thoughts  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else. 

My  only  wish  at  present,  my  omnium,  as  I may  call  it. 

Colman,  Clandestine  Marriage,  iv. 

omnium-gatherum  (om'ni-um-gaTH'e-rum),  n. 
[Dog-Latin,  ‘ a gathering  or  collection  of  every- 
thing’: L.  omnium,  of  everything,  of  all  things 
(see  omnium)-,  gatherum,  a" feigned  noun  of  L. 
form,  < E.  gather.  _ Cf.  omnigatherum.]  A mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  things  or  persons;  a 
confused  mixture  or  medley.  [Colloq.] 
omnivagant  (om-niv'a-gant),  a.  [<  L.  omnis, 
all,  + vagan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  vagari,  wander:  see 
vagrant.  Cf.  L.  omnivagus,  < omnis,  all,  + va- 
III.  40 
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gari,  wander.]  Wandering  anywhere  and  every- 
where. [Rare.] 

omnivalencet  (om-niv'a-lens),  n.  [<  L.  omniva- 
len(t-)s  + -ce.]  Omnipotence.  Davies,  Summa 
Totalis  (1560-1618),  p.  17. 
omuivalentt  (om-niv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  omnis, 
all,  + valen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  valere,  be  strong:  see 
valid.]  All-powerful;  omnipotent.  Davies, 
Holy  Roode,  p.  12. 

omnividence  (om-niv'i-dens),  n.  [<  L.  omnis, 
all,  + viden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  videre,  see:  see  vision.] 
The  faculty  of  seeing  everything,  or  of  perceiv- 
ing all  things. 

Its  high  and  lofty  claims  of  omniscience,  omnividence. 
etc.  A.  T.  Schofield,  Another  World  (1888),  p.  81. 

omnividency  (om-niv'i-den-si),  n.  [As  omnivi- 
dence (see  -cy).]  Same  as  omnividence.  Fuller, 
Worthies,  x. 

Omnivora  (om-niv'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  D.omnivorus, all-devouring:  see  omnivorous.] 
In  mammal.,  the  non-ruminant  or  omnivorous 
artiodactyl  ungulate  quadrupeds,  as  pigs  and 
hippopotamuses ; a division  of  Artiodacty la  con- 
trasting with  Pecora  or  Ruminantia.  They  have 
the  stomach  imperfectly  septate,  the  molar  teeth  tuber- 
culiferous,  and  the  lower  canines  differentiated,  often  de- 
veloped as  tusks.  The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  is 
conical.  There  are  4 families  of  living  Omnicom,  namely 
Hippopotamidce,  Phacochceridce,  Suidas,  and  Dicotylidce. 

omnivorous  (om-niv'o-ras),  a.  [<  L.  omnivo- 
rus,  all-devouring,  < 'omnis,  all,  + vorare,  de- 
vour.] All-devouring;  eating  food  of  every 
kind  indiscriminately ; specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Omnivora:  as,  omnivorous  ani- 
mals : often  used  figuratively : as,  an  omnivo- 
rous reader. 

omnivorousness  (om-niv'o-rus-nes),  n.  The 
habit  or  character  of  being  omnivorous, 
omohyoid  (o-mo-hl'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
<5/iof,  the  shoulder,  + E.  hyoid,]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  shoulder-blade  or  scapula  and  to 
tbe  lingual  or  hyoid  bone ; omohyoidean. 

II.  n.  The  omohyoid  muscle,  in  man  the  omo- 
hyoid is  a slender  ribbon-like  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  scapula  at  the  suprascapular 
notch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It 
is  a digastric  muscle,  having  two  fleshy  bellies  with  an  in- 
tervening tendon,  which  is  bound  down  by  an  aponeurotic 
loop.  The  muscle  passes  obliquely  downward  and  out- 
ward on  the  front  and  side  of  the  neck,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant surgical  landmark.  It  divides  the  anterior  surgical 
triangle  of  the  neck  into  a superior  and  inferior  carotid 
triangle,  in  either  of  which  the  carotid  artery  may  he 
reached;  and  after  emerging  from  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  it  similarly  divides  the  posterior  triangle 
into  the  suboccipital  and  supraclavicular  triangles.  See 
first  cut  under  muscle. 

omohyoidean  (6',mo-hI-oi'de-an),  a.  [<  omohy- 
oid + -e-an.]  Same  as  omohyoid. 
omohyoideus  (6'’mo-hl-oi,de-us),  re.;  pi.  omo- 
hyoidei  (-1).  Same  as  omohyoid. 
omoideum  (o-moi'de-um),  n. ; pi.  omoidea  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aftof,  the  shoulder,  + eldoc,  form.] 
The  true  pterygoid  bone  of  the  skull  of  a bird, 
articulated  behind  with  the  quadrate  and  in 
front  with  the  palate-bone : so  called  by  some 
writers,  who  erroneously  name  a descending 
process  of  the  palate  pterygoid  process.  See 
pterygoid. 

omophagia  (o-mo-fa 'ji-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aydg, 
raw,  + tyayelv,  eat.]  The  eating  of  raw  food, 
especially  raw  flesh. 

omophagic  (o-mo-faj'ik),  a.  [<  omophagia  + 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  omophagia;  practis- 
ing omophagia. 

omophagous  (o-mof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  omophagia  + 
-ous.]  Omophagic. 

omophagus  (o-mof'a-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aydg, 
raw,  + (payelv,  eat.]  One  who  eats  raw  food, 
omophorion  (o-mo-fo'ri-on),  n, ; pi.  omophoria 
(-a).  [ML.  omophorium.;  < MGr.  bpofdpiov  (see 
def.),  < Gr.  apog,  the  shoulder,  + tpepeiv  = E. 
bearh.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a vestment  correspond- 
ing to  the  Latin  pallium,  but  broader,  and  tied 
about  the  neck  in  a knot.  It  is  worn  above  the 
phenolion  by  bishops  and  patriarchs  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  liturgy  or  eucharist.  See  pall  l and  mafors. 

omoplate  (o'mo-plat),  n.  [=  F.  omoplate  = Sp. 
Pg(.  omoplato,  < Gr.  b/ioirMry,  the  shoulder-blade, 

(.  muof,  shoulder,  + nAdry,  the  flat  surface  of  a 
body:  see  plat 2,  plate.]  The  shoulder-blade 
or  scapula. 

There  is  an  ailing  in  this  omoplate 

May  clip  my  speech  all  too  abruptly  close. 

Whatever  the  good-will  in  me. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  205. 

omoplatoscopy  (o-mo-pla'to-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
uuo~/.ary,  the  shoulder-blade,  -f-  -cnoTzia,  K.  gko- 
Tteiv,  view.]  A kind  of  divination  by  means 
of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  Also  called 
scapulimancy . 


omphalic 

omostegite  (o-mos'te-jit),  «.  [<  Gr.  byoc,  the 
shoulder,  + oreyog,  roof.]  That  part  of  the  cara- 
pace of  a crustacean  which  covers  the  thorax ; 
a posterior  division  of  the  carapace,  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  the  anterior  division  or 
cephalostegite.  See  cuts  under  Daphnia  and 
Apus. 

omosternal  (o-mo-ster'nal),  a.  [<  omosternum 
+ -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  omosternum. 

omosternum  (o-mo-ster'num),  n. ; pi.  omoster- 
na,  (-na).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpoy,  the  shoulder,  + 

orepvov,  the  chest.]  A median  ossification  de- 


Sternum (sf)  and  Pectoral  Arch  of  Frog1,  from  above  (cartilaginous 
parts  dotted), showing  <?..$•/,  the  omosternum, and  x.st,the  xiphisternum; 
s.sc,  right  suprascapula  (the  left  removed  to  show  sc,  scapula ; p*sc, 
prescapular  process;  W,  glenoid;  cr,  coracoid;  e.cr,  epicoracoid ; cr.f, 
coracoid  fontanelle,  bounded  in  front  by  a bar,  the  precoracoid,  beetr- 
ing the  clavicle). 

veloped  in  connection  with  the  coracoscapular 
cartilages  of  a batrachian,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  interclavicle  of  some  other  animals. 
See  also  cut  under  inter  clavicle. 
omothyroid  (o-mo-thi'roid),  n.  [<  Gr.  the 
shoulder,  + E.  thyroid.]  An  anomalous  slip 
from  the  omohyoid  muscle  to  the  superior 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
omotocia  (o-mo-to'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. uporotda, 
miscarriage,  < afidg,  raw,  immature,  + -tok'm,  < 
tiktelv,  renelv,  bring  forth.]  In  med.,  abortion, 
omphacine  (om'fa-sin),  a.  [<  Gr.  opPaKivoc, 
made  of  unripe  grapes,  < unripe  fruit.] 
Pertaining  to  or  expressed  from  unripe  fruit. 
— Omphacine  Oil,  a viscous  brown  juice  extracted  from 
green  olives. 

omphacite  (om'fa-sit),  u.  [<  Gr.  opfaKtTT/c,  of 
unripe  fruit  (applied  to  wine  made  of  unripe 
grapes),  < bpij>a^  (op^m-),  unripe  fruit : see  om- 
phacine.] A leek-green  mineral  related  to  py- 
roxene : it  occurs  in  the  garnet  rock  called  eclo- 
gite.  Also  written  omphazite. 
omphacomelt  (om-fak'o-mel),  n.  [<  LL.  ompha- 
comel,  < Gr.  optpaKdpeXi,  a drink  made  of  unripe 
grapes  and  honey,  < «p<pa£,  unripe  fruit.  + peli, 
honey.]  A syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes  and  honey. 

To  make  omphacomel  [ME.  honey-onfake  1 : take  six  pints 
of  half-ripe  grapes  and  two  of  honey  well  pounded,  and 
leave  it  forty  days  under  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Palladiw,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178,  note. 

Omphalaria  (om-fa-la'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oy- 
<S>aMg,  the  navel:  see  omphalos.]  A genus  of 
gymnocarpous  lichens  with  a fruticulose  or  fo- 
liaceous  thallus,  which  is  attached  to  the  sub- 
stratum^ at  only  one  point,  small  subglobose 
apothecia  more  or  less  immersed  in  tbe  thallus, 
and  simple,  decolorate,  ellipsoid  spores. 
Omphalarieas  (om''/fa-la-ri'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Omphalaria  + -etc.]  A division  of  gymnocar- 
pous lichens,  typified  by  the  genus  Omphalaria. 
Omphalariei  (om"fa-la-ri'e-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Omphalaria  + -iei.]  Same  as  Omphalariete. 
omphalarieine  (om//fa-la-ri'e-in),  a,  [<  Om- 
phalariete + -ine2.]  In  hot.,  belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  Omphalariete,  or  the  genus  Om- 
phalaria. 

Omphalea  (om-fa'le-a),  re.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1759),  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  anthers; 

< Gr.  bp<paUg,  the  navel:  see  omphalos.]  A 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  or  less  often  diffuse 
trees,  of  the  family  Fuphorbiaceee,  and  the 
tribe  Hippomanese.  It  is  characterized  by  the  male 
flowers  having  two  or  three  stamens  and  four  or  five  broad 
imbricated  sepals.  There  are  10  species,  one  in  Madagas- 
car, the  others  in  tropical  America.  They  bear  large  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  panicles  of  moncecious  flowers  composed 
of  little  cymose  clusters.  See  Jamaica  cobnut  (under 
cobnut),  hognut,  3,  and  pignut,  3. 

omphalelcosis  (om,/fa-lel-ko'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oy<l>a?.6(,  the  navei,  + i'Acornc,  ulceration.] 
In  pathol,,  ulceration  of  the  umbilicus, 
omphalic  (om-fal'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  buipahxAc;,  < bp- 
<paMg,  the  navel : see  omphalos.]  Pertaining  to 
the  navel;  umbilical. 


omphalitis 

omphalitis  ( om-fa-ll'tis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  b/jfaM(, 
the  navel,  + - itis V]  In pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  umbilicus. 

omphalocele  (om'fa-lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  bg^ahog, 
the  navel,  + Kr/hq,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  a rup- 
ture at  the  navel ; umbilical  hernia, 
omphalode  (om'fa-lod),  n.  [=  F.  omphalode,  < 
Gr.  bp^alabrig,  contr.  of  bpipa/toeibr/g,  like  the  na- 
vel: see  omphaloid .]  1.  The  omphalos,  umbil- 

icus, or  navel. — 2.  In  hot.,  same  as  omphalo- 
diurn. 

Omphalodes  (om-fa-16'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Moench, 
1794),  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  seed;  < 
Gr.  op^aloubyg,  like  the  navel:  see  omphaloid.'] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  family  Boraginacese , and  the  tribe  Cyno- 
glosse/e,  known  by  the  depressed,  divergent, 
puckered,  or  bladdery  nutlets.  There  are  about 
24  species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  northern  Africa,  anil 
Mexico.  They  are  weak  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
long-stalked  radical  leaves  and  loose  racemes  of  white  or 
blue  flowers.  See  navelwort,  2,  blue-eyed  Mary  ( under 
blue-eyed),  and  creeping  forget-me-not  (under  forget-me- 
not). 

omphalodic  (om-fa-lod'ik),  o.  [<  omphalode  + 
-ic.]  Omphalic ; umbilical, 
omphalodium  (om-fa-16'di-um),  n. ; pi.  omphalo- 
dia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bp(j>a%adi/g,  like  the  navel: 

see  omphalode.]  In  hot.,  a mark  on  the  hilum 
of  a seed  through  which  vessels  pass  to  the  cha- 
laza  or  raphe.  Gray. 

omphaloid  (om'fa-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  bgipa?Mei6r/g, 
contr.  bfnpa^ajdgg,  like  the  navel,  like  a boss,  \ 
bgfyakbq,  navel,  boss,  + eldog,  form.]  In  hot.,  re- 
sembling the  navel. 

omphalomancy  (om'fa-lo-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
bp<j>aMg,  the  navel,  + gavrda,  divination.]  Divi- 
nation by  means  of  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
navel-string  of  a child — a fancied  indication 
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The  Pythian  Apollo,  seated  on  the  Omphalos  ornamented  with  Fillets. 

(From  a Greek  red-figured  vase.) 

ornpok  (om'pok),  n.  [Native  name.]  A silu- 
roid  fish,  Callichrous  himaculatus,  of  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Borneo,  of  an  elongated  form,  with 
the  eye  behind  and  partly  below  the  cleft  of 
the  mouth,  four  barbels,  a very  short  dorsal  fin, 
and  no  adipose  fin.  It  is  marked  by  a blackish 
blotch  on  each  side  above  the  pectoral  and  re- 
mote from  the  head. 

Omus  (6'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Eschscholtz,  1829),  < 
Gr.  agbg,  raw,  cruel.]  A peculiar  genus  of  tiger- 
beetles  or  Cicindelidw,  having  the  elytra  nar- 
rowly indexed,  the  thorax  distinctly  margined, 
and  the  last  two  joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
subequal.  It  is  allied  to  Amblychiia,  and  is  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Four  species  are 


as  to  how  many  more  children  its  mother  will  on1  (on), prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  on,  also  an  (rare 


have.  Dunglison. 
omphalomesaraic  (om,/fa-lo-mes-a-ra'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  ogipahig,  the  navel,  + geadpatov,  the  mes- 
entery: see  mesaraic.]  In  embryol.,  pertaining 
to  the  navel  and  the  mesentery.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  first  developed  blood-vessels,  which  pass  from 
the  umbilical  vesicle  through  the  umbilicus  into  the  body 
of  the  embryo,  and  are  both  venous  and  arterial,  the  for- 
mer bringing  blood  from  the  vesicle,  the  latter  carrying 
blood  to  the  vesicle.  Also  mnphalomeseraic.  Hwdey, 
Anat.  Vert.,  p.  82.  See  cuts  under  embryo  and  protoverte- 
bra. 

omphalomesenteric  (om//fa-16-mez-en-ter'ik), 
a.  [<  Gr.  ogpaUg,  the  navel,  + pzaevrepurv,  the 
mesentery:  seo  mesenteric.]  Same  as  omphalo- 
mesaraic. 

omphalophlebitis  (om '' fa-lo -fle-bl'tis),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  b/MpaMg,  the  navel,  + -pAii])  (0Ae/3-),  a 
vein,  4-  -itis.  Cf.  phlebitis.']  Inflammation  of 
the  umbilical  vein. 

Omphalopsychite,  Omphalopsychos  (om^fa- 
lop'si-kit,  -kos),  n.  [<  Gr.  bp<pa\6gt  the  navel,  + 
ipvxftj  soul,  spirit.]  One  of  a body  of  monks  who 
believed  that  deep  contemplation  of  the  navel 
induced  communion  with  God : same  as  Hesy - 
cliast. 

omphaloptert  (om-fa-lop'ter),  n . [<  Gr.  opQa- 

the  navel,  + oirryp,  a viewer,  one  who 
looks,  < i/077*  see:  see  optic .]  An  optical  glass 
that  is  convex  on  both  sides ; a double-convex 
lens. 

omphaloptict  (om-fa-lop'tik),  n.  [<  Gr.  bp<paMg, 
the  navel,  + onTiudg,  of  seeing:  see  optic.]  Same 
as  omphalopter . 

omphalorrhagia  (om//fa-lo-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  bfupaMgj  the  navel,  + -payia,  < pTjyvvvai,  break, 
burst.]  Hemorrhage  from  the  navel,  particu- 
larly in  new-born  children.  Dunglison. 
omphalos  (om'fa-los),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  bfi(j>al6gy 
the  navel,  = L .“*umbilus,  in  derived  adj.  form 
as  a noun,  umbilicus , the  navel : see  navel , um- 
bilicus.'] 1.  The  navel  or  umbilicus. — 2.  In 
Gr.  archceol.:  ( a ) A central  boss,  as  on  a shield, 
a bowl,  etc.  (&)  A sacred  stone  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  believed  by  the  Greeks  to 
mark  the  “navel”  or  exact  center-point  of  the 
earth.  Extant  representations  show  it  as  a stone  of  a 
conical  shape,  often  covered  with  a kind  of  network 
called  agrenon,  similar  in  character  to  the  sacred  garment 
so  called,  or  wreathed  with  votive  fillets.  The  Delphic 
or  Pythian  Apollo  is  often  represented  as  seated  on  the 
omphalos,  in  his  chief  sanctuary,  and  statues  have  been 
found  the  feet  of  which  rest  on  a truncated  omphalos.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

omphalotomy  (om-fa-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bp- 
<t>aAoTo/ua,  also  bu(j>a?i7/Topla,  the  cutting  of  the 
navel-string,  < opcpaTurrdpog,  cutting  the  navel- 
string,  < op-tpai-dg,  the  navel,  + Tkpvuy,  rapeiv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
navel-string. 

omphazite  (om'fa-zlt),  n.  See  ompliacite. 


except  in  comp.,  and  in  the  earliest  ME.),  also 
reduced  a , o (see  «3,  o3),  < AS.  on,  rarely  an  = 
OS.  an  = OFries.  an  = MD.  aen,  D.  aan  = MLG. 
LG.  an  = OHG.  ana , MHG.  ane , an,  G.  an  = 
Icel.  a = Sw.  d = ODan.  aa  (in  Dan.  paa  for 
*up-aa  = E.  up-on)  = Goth,  ana,  on,  upon,  = 
Gr.  ava,  up,  upon,  etc.  (see  ana-),  = OBulg.  na 
= Russ,  na  = Ir.  ana,  ann,  an  = Skt.  anu,  along, 
over,  toward,  on,  in;  closely  related  to  in  (= 
Gr.  Iv,  etc.):  see  in 1,  in2.  Cf.  on-1.  The  word 
had  in  AS.  a wider  use  than  in  E.,  being  to  a 
great  extent  commonly  used  for  both  ‘on’  and 
‘in.*  Hence,  in  comp.,  upon  and  onto2.]  I.  prep. 

1 . As  used  of  place  or  position  with  regard  to 
the  upper  and  external  part  of  something:  (a) 
In  a position  above  and  in  contact  with : used  before  a 
word  of  place  indicating  a thing  upon  which  another  thing 
rests,  or  is  made  to  rest : as,  the  book  on  the  table ; the 
stamp  on  a coin ; moonlight  on  a lake. 

Whan  he  com  be-fore  the  castell  yate  he  stynte,  and 
saugh  the  squyres  a-bove  on  the  walles. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  296. 

I looked,  and  behold  a pale  horse:  and  his  name  that 
sat  on  him  was  Death.  Rev.  vi.  8. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  t 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore ; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  3.  66. 
He  sat  quietly,  in  a summer’s  evening,  on  a bank  a-flsh- 
ing.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  53. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon. 

Tennyson,  St.  Agnes’  Eve. 

(6)  In  such  a position  as  to  be  supported,  upheld,  or  borne 
by ; with  the  support  of ; by  means  of : as,  to  go  on  wheels, 
on  runners,  or  on  all  fours ; to  hang  on  a nail. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  4 Mat.  xxiL  40. 

My  sire  denied  in  vain : on  foot  I fled 
Amidst  our  chariots ; for  the  goddess  led. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  856. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  ...  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave. 

Byron,  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

(c)  Noting  the  goal  or  terminal  point  to  which  some  mo- 
tion or  action  expressed  by  an  intransitive  verb  is  or  has 
been  directed  and  in  which  it  rests : as,  to  dote  on  her 
child ; to  look  on  his  face ; to  insist  on  a settlement ; to  re- 
solve on  a course  of  action ; to  live  on  an  income ; to  dwell 
on  a subject. 

“Lewed  lorel ! ” quod  Pieres,  “litel  lokestow  on  the  Bible, 
On  Salomones  sawes  selden  thow  biholdest.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  137. 
Thy  eyes  have  here  on  greater  glories  gazed, 

And  not  been  frighted. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 
The  foray  of  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  touched  the 
pride  of  the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined  on 
retaliation.  Irving , Granada,  p.  83. 

(d)  Noting  the  object  to,  for,  or  against  which,  or  by  virtue 
or  on  the  strength  of  which,  some  action  or  operation  is 
directed,  performed,  or  carried  out ; as,  to  spend  money  on 


on  * 

finery ; to  have  compassion  on  the  poor ; to  prove  a charge 
on  (that  is,  against)  a man ; to  bet  on  one’s  success ; to 
make  war  on  Russia. 

And  the  kynge  somowned  his  oste,  and  seide  he  wolde 
go  with  hem  on  his  enmyes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  94. 
Therefore,  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  203. 
Never  was  it  heard  in  all  our  Story  that  Parlament  made 
Warr  on  thir  Kings,  but  on  thir  Tyrants. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 

If  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a brother 
of  mine.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  at  first, 

To  fetch  her,  and  . . . she  took  him  for  the  King ; 

So  fixt  her  fancy  on  him. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 

(e)  About;  concerning;  in  regard  to;  on  the  subject  of: 
as,  Pope's  “ Essay  on  Criticism  ” ; a sermon  on  Death ; to 
agree  on  a plan  of  operations ; to  tell  tales  on  a person. 

Ech  man  complayned  on  G affray  by  name. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3435. 
Thow  thynkest  full  lityll  on  thi  moders  grete  sorowe, 
that  this  weke  for  the  shall  be  brente. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  16. 
Unstain’d  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  eviL 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L 87. 

I had  nothing  to  detain  me  when  I had  finished  the 
business  I went  on.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

The  silent  colony  . . . 

Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies. 

Tennyson,  Bo&dicea. 

(f)  Noting  the  instrument  with  or  by  which  some  action 
is  performed : as,  to  play  on  the  piano ; to  swear  on  the 
Bible. 

I’ll  be  sworn  on  a book  she  loves  you. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.f  i.  4. 156. 

A large  bason  of  silver  gilt,  with  water  in  it  boiled  on 
sweet  herbs,  being  held  under  the  feet  of  the  priest. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  18. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might.  Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 

(g)  Noting  the  ground,  basis,  motive,  method,  reason,  or 
reliance  of  or  for  some  action : as,  on  certain  terms  or  con- 
ditions ; on  a promise  of  secrecy  ; on  purpose ; on  parol ; 
hence,  as  used  in  asseverations  and  oaths,  by  : as,  on  the 
word  of  a gentleman ; on  my  honor. 

Hold,  or  thou  hat’sfc  my  peace ! give  me  the  dagger; 

On  your  obedience  and  your  love,  deliver  it ! 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 
“For  on  my  word,”  said  Cragievar, 

“He  had  no  good  will  at  me. 

Bonny  John  Seton  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  233). 
Warfare  was  conducted  on  peculiar  principles  in  Italy. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 
Admission  was  to  be  had  only  on  special  invitation  of 
the  members  of  the  club. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  xix. 

( h ) In  betting,  in  support  of  the  chances  of ; on  the  side  of : 
as,  I bet  on  the  red  against  the  black.  Hence,  to  be  on,  to 
have  made  a bet  or  bets ; to  be  well  on,  to  have  laid  bets  so 
as  to  stand  a good  chance  of  winning. 

2.  As  used  of  position  with  reference  to  ex- 
ternal surface  or  to  surface  In  general : (a)  In  a 
position  so  as  to  cover,  overlie,  or  overspread  : as,  the  shoes 
on  one’s  feet ; bread  with  butter  on  both  sides. 

She  saw  the  casque 
Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(&)  Fastened  to  or  suspended  from  : as,  he  wears  a seal  on 
his  watch-chain. 

, Nailled  hym  with  thre  nailles  naked  on  the  rode. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  5L 
(c)  In  a position  of  being  attached  to  or  forming  part  of : 

as,  he  was  on  the  staff  or  on  the  committee. 

You  can’t  have  been  on  the  “ M oming  Chronicle  ” for  no- 
thing. Mayhew , London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  239. 

3.  As  used  of  relative  position : (a)  In  a position 

at,  near,  or  adjacent  to:  indicating  situation  or  position, 
without  implying  contact  or  support:  as,  on  the  other  side; 
on  Broadway  ; on  the  coast  of  Maine;  hence,  very  near  to ; 
so  as  to  attain,  reach,  or  arrive  at : expressing  near  ap- 
proach or  contact:  as,  to  verge  on  presumption;  to  be  on 
the  point  of  yielding. 

And  that  was  at  midnight  tide, 

The  worlde  stille  on  euery  side. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  v. 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  3.  30. 
Egad,  you’ll  think  a hundred  times  that  she  is  on  the 
point  of  coming  in.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iL  2. 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

(&)  In  the  precise  direction  of ; exactly  conforming  to  or 
agreeing  with : as,  on  the  line ; on  the  bull’s  eye;  on  the 
key  (in  music),  (c)  To ; toward ; in  the  gen  eral  direction  of. 
Philip  had  with  his  folke  faren  on  Greece, 

And  taken  tresure  ynough  in  townes  full  riche. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1204. 
On  Thursday  at  night  I will  charge  on  the  East. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  8. 

To  ask 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies, 
Bordering  on  light.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  959. 

Philip’s  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street; 

The  latest  house  to  landward. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

{d)  After:  with  follow. 

Theire  fos  on  hom  foloivet,  fell  hom  full  thicke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 10459. 


on 

After  having  given  a more  full  account,  he  [Strabo]  men- 
tions the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  other  cities,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country  that  f ollowed  on  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L 36. 
(e)  After  and  in  consequence  of;  from,  as  a cause:  as,  on 
this  we  separated. 

In  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  186. 
Some  of  the  chief  made  a motion  to  join  some  here  in  a 
way  of  trade  at  the  same  river ; on  which  a meeting  was 
appointed  to  treat  concerning  the  same  matter. 

AT.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  171. 
I heard  behind  me  something  like  a person  breathing, 
on  which  I turned  about,  and  . . . saw  a man  standing 
just  over  me.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1.  243. 

(/)  At  the  time  of : expressing  occurrence  in  time : as,  he 
arrived  on  Wednesday ; on  the  evening  before  the  battle ; 
on  public  occasions. 

Whan  sche  sei3  here  so  sek  sche  seide  on  a time. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 590. 
I saw  him  and  his  wife  coming  from  court,  where  Mrs. 
Claypole  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  her  marriage. 

Thackeray , Virginians,  lxxxiii. 
The  good  king  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  horns  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  In  addition  to : as,  heaps  on  heaps ; loss  on 

loss. 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  995. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more  ! 

The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  covered  o’er. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
What  have  I done  to  all  you  people  that  not  one  of  you 
has  darkened  my  door  in  weeks  on  weeks  ? 

Harper's  May.,  LXXVIII.  894. 

5.  In,  to,  or  into  a state  or  condition  of:  as, 
ale  on  tap  fthat  is,  ready  to  he. drawn) ; to  set 
a house  on  lire ; all  on  a heap  (that  is,  heaped 
up).  Compare  asleep , afire , etc.,  where  a-  was 
originally  on. 

David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep.  Acts  xiii.  36. 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  Are. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  20. 
He  with  two  others  and  the  two  Indians  . . . went  on 
• • • and  when  they  were  on  sleep  in  the  night,  they 
killed  them.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  176. 

Duenna.  When  I saw  you,  I was  never  more  struck  in 
my  life. 

Isaac.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam  : I was  struck 
all  on  a heap,  for  my  part.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

The  vilest  transactions  on  record  . . . have  had  de- 
fenders-  U.  Spencer. 

6.  In  the  act  or  process  of ; occupied  with : as, 
on  the  march ; o/^duty;  on  one’s  guard.  Com- 
pare a-fishing,  a-hunting , where  a - was  origi- 
nally on. 

On  huntyng  be  they  riden  roially. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  829. 
Being  at  the  Dutch  plantation,  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
year,  a certain  bark  of  Plimouth  being  there  likewise  on 
trading,  he  kept  company  with  the  Dutch  Govemour. 

iV.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  176. 
It  is  Love  that  sets  them  both  [imagination  and  mem- 
oiy]  on  work,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  highest  Sphere 
whence  they  receive  their  Motion. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  9. 

I mean  that  they  are  all  gone  on  pilgrimage,  both  the 
good  Woman  and  her  four  boys. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  230. 
De  Vargas  was  on  the  watch.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  78. 
[On  is  used  thus  in  innumerable  phrases  of  an  adjectival 
(or  rather  participial)  or  adverbial  nature.  The  former 
can  be  represented  by  one  of  the  participles  of  a verb  cor- 
responding in  meaning  to  the  noun  governed:  thus,  on 
the  watch  (watching),  on  the  march  (marching),  on  fire 
(burning,  kindled),  on  one’s  guard  (guarded^,  on  record  (re- 
corded).  For  the  latter  an  existing  adverb  may  often  be 
substituted : as,  on  a sudden  (suddenly),  on  an  impulse 
(impulsively),  etc.] 

7f.  In;  into:  in  various  uses  now  generally  ex- 
pressed by  in  or  into : as,  to  break  on  pieces ; to 
cleave  on  two  parts ; to  read  or  write  on  book. 
What  lyffe  is  this,  lady,  to  lede  on  this  wise? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3289. 
Thou  art  lettred  a litel ; who  lerned  the  on  boke? 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  131. 
And  aftyre  the  prechynge  on  presence  of  lordes. 

The  kyng  in  his  concelle  carpys  thes  wordes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  639. 
“Allas ! myne  hede  wolle  cleue  on  thre ! ” 

Thus  seyth  another  certayne. 

Pilgrims’  Sea-Voyage  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  55. 
Wee  found  one  [Armenian]  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  . . . reading  on  a Bible  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  96. 

The  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 

The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 

Mix  on  his  look.  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  7. 

8f.  Over. 

By  hym  I reyned  on  the  people  and  by  the  I haue  loste 
my  royame.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  158. 

9.  To. 

Be  soche  a maner  that  alle  maltalent  be  pardoned  on 
bothe  partyes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  500. 
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I was  married  on  the  elder  sister, 

And  you  on  the  youngest  of  a’  the  three. 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  109). 
[“Married  on"  is  still  common  colloquially  in  Scotland.] 
10f.  At. 

Castor  with  his  company  come  next  after, 

Pollux  with  his  pupull  pursu  on  the  laste. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1150. 
And  where  that  thow  slepest  on  nyght,  loke  that  thow 
have  lyght.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  8. 

All  this  to  be  doon  on  ye  Coste  and  charge  of  the  seid 
Oylde.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  191. 

Ilf.  With. 

He  sei3  a child  strait  ther-on  stremynge  on  blode. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
He  macchit  hym  to  Menelay,  & met  on  the  kyng, 
Woundit  hym  wickedly  in  his  wale  face, 

And  gird  hym  to  ground  of  his  grete  horse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8288. 

12f.  For. 

O sister  dear,  come  to  the  door, 

Your  cow  is  lowin  on  you. 

The  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  204). 
13f.  From. 

Thus  has  thou  het  in  thi  beheste, 

Tharfor  sum  grace  on  the  I crafe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  104. 

14f.  By. 

Anon  the  Son  gothe  to  the  Prest  of  here  Law,  and 
preyethe  him  to  aske  the  Ydole,  zif  his  Fadre  or  Modre  or 
Frend  schalle  dye  on  that  evylle  or  non. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  201. 
If  it  be  on  all  men  beforehand  resolved  on,  to  build  mean 
houses,  ye  Gove1  laboure  is  spared. 

Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  52. 
15.  Of.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

He  was 

The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 

And  suck’d  my  verdure  out  on ’t. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  87. 
A man  that  were  laid  on  his  death-bed 
Wold  open  his  eyes  on  her  to  have  sight. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  236). 
There  went  this  yeere,  by  the  Companies  records,  11. 
ships  and  1216.  persons  to  be  thus  disposed  on. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  II.  40. 
If  thou  hast  found  an  honie-combe, 

Eate  thou  not  all,  but  taste  on  some. 

Herrick,  The  Hony-combe. 
On  board,  end,  fire,  hand,  high,  etc.  See  hoard,  end,  fire, 
etc.,  and  aboard i,  an-end,  afire,  etc. — On  the  alert,  bias 
cards,  jump,  move,  nail,  road,  sly,  way,  wing,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.  = Syn.  On,  Upon.  These  words  are  in  many 
uses  identical  in  force,  but  upon  is  by  origin  (up  -f  on)  and 
in  use  more  distinctly  expressive  of  motion  to  the  object 
from  above  or  from  the  side.  On  has  the  same  force,  but 
is  so  widely  used  in  other  ways,  and  so  often  expresses 
mere  rest,  that  it  is  felt  by  careful  writers  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  uses  for  which  upon  is  preferred. 

n.  adv.  1.  In  or  into  a position  in  contact 
with  and  supported  by  the  top  or  upper  part  of 
something;  up:  as,  keep  your  hatora;  he  stopped 
a street-car,  and  got  on. 

Pisanio  might  have  kill’d  thee  at  the  heart. 

And  left  this  head  on.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  323. 

2.  In  or  into  place,  as  a garment  or  other  cover- 
ing, or  an  ornament : as,  to  pull  on  one’s  clothes ; 
to  put  on  one’s  boots ; to  try  on  a hat. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Eph.  vt  11. 

O wrathfully  he  left  the  bed, 

And  wrathfully  hia  claes  on  did. 

Cospatrick  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 154). 
Stiff  in  Brocade,  and  pinch’d  in  Stays, 

Her  Patches,  Paint,  and  Jewels  on. 

Prior,  Phyllis’s  Age. 
She  had  on  a pink  muslin  dress  and  a little  white  hat, 
and  she  was  as  pretty  as  a Frenchwoman  needs  to  be  to  be 
pleasing.  II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  462. 

3.  In  or  into  place  or  position  for  use  or  action : 
as,  to  bring  oh  the  fruit  or  the  coffee ; specifical- 
ly, into  position  on  a stage  or  platform,  before 
the  footlights  or  an  audience. 

I came  to  the  side  scene,  just  as  my  father  was  going  on, 
to  hear  his  reception ; it  was  very  great,  a perfect  thunder 
of  applause. 

P.  A.  Kemble,  Records  of  a Girlhood,  Jan.  12,  1832. 
The  Giant . . . an’t  on  yet.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  iii.  7. 
To  be  behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera,  watching  some 
Rubini  or  Mario  go  on,  and  waiting  for  the  round  of  ap- 
plause. H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  259. 

4.  In  or  into  movement  or  action ; in  or  into 
a condition  of  activity  from  a state  of  confine- 
ment or  restraint:  as,  to  turn  on  the  gas;  to 
bring  on  a fit  of  coughing ; to  bring  on  a contest. 

Such  discourse  bring  on 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  233. 
All  commanders  were  cautioned  against  bringing  on  an 
engagement.  IT.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  373. 

He  was  then  requested  to  walk  up  to  the  electro-magnet, 
and,  judging  only  from  his  sensations,  to  state  if  the  cur- 
rent were  on  or  “off."  Pros.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  66. 

5.  In  operation;  in  progress:  as,  the  auction 
is  going  on;  the  debate  is  on. 

O the  blest  gods  ! so  will  you  wish  on  me. 

When  the  rash  mood  is  on.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 172. 


on 

The  sound  of  heavy  guns,  faintly  heard  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Henry,  atoken  by  which  every  man  . . . knew 
that  a battle  was  on.  The  Century,  XXIX.  289. 

There  are  two  more  balls  on  to-night. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  The  Freres,  xii. 
With  a brisk,  roaring  fire  on,  Heft  for  the  spring  to  fetch 
some  water  and  to  make  my  toilet. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  616. 

6.  In  the  same  place  or  position;  without  yield- 
ing : as,  to  hang,  stick,  or  hold  on. 

Grief  is  an  impudent  guest, 

A follower  everywhere,  a hanger-on, 

That  words  nor  blows  can  drive  away. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 
Still  I see  the  tenour  of  man’s  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  633. 

7.  To  or  at  something  serving  as  an  object 
of  observation : as,  to  look  on  without  taking 
part ; to  be  a mere  looker-on. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a looker  on  here  in  Vienna. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  319. 
Nature  injur’d,  scandaliz’d,  defil  d, 

Unveil  d her  blushing  cheek,  look'd  on,  and  smil’d. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  425. 


8.  Forth;  forward;  onward;  ahead:  as, move 
on;  pass  on. 

Come  on — a distant  war  no  longer  wage, 

But  hand  to  hand  thy  country’s  foes  engage. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  658. 

(а)  In  the  same  course  or  direction : as,  go  straight  on 
(that  is,  in  continuance  of  some  action,  operation,  or  rela- 
tion that  has  been  begun) ; in  regular  continuance  or  se- 
quence: as,  go,  write,  say,  laugh,  keep  on;  go  on  with 
your  story ; how  long  will  you  keep  on  trifling  ? from  father 
to  son,  from  son  to  grandson,  and  so  on. 

Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us 
go  on  unto  perfection.  Heb.  vi.  1. 

Sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on.  Shak. , Lover’s  Complaint,  1. 26. 
We  must  on  to  fair  England, 

To  free  my  love  from  pine. 

The  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child  s Ballads,  III.  289). 
She  is  affrighted,  and  now  chid  by  heaven, 

Whilst  we  walk  calmly  on,  upright  and  even. 

B.  J omon,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I can  ne’er  be  cloy’d. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  ix.  39. 
The  railway  turns  off ; the  road  keeps  on  alongside  of 
the  bay,  with  the  water  on  one  side  and  the  mountains 
on  the  other.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  177. 

(б)  In  advance ; forward  ; in  the  sequel. 

Further  on  is  a round  building  on  an  advanced  ground, 
which  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  253. 
Him  and  his  noiseless  parsonage,  the  pensive  abode  for 
sixty  years  of  religious  revery  and  anchoritish  self-denial. 
I have  described  further  on. 

De  Quincey,  Autob.  Sketches,  iv. 
(c)  In  the  direction  of  progress,  advancement,  achieve- 
ment, or  attainment : as,  to  get  on  in  the  world ; to  be 
well  on  in  one’s  courtship. 

Command  me,  I will  on. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  i.  1. 

9.  Toward;  so  as  to  approach ; near;  nigh. 

Fierce  events, 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  123. 
The  day  was  drawing’ on 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with  one 
Of  mine  own  house. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxiv. 
Either  off  or  on.  See  off.— End  on.  See  end.— Neither 
off  nor  on,  irresolute ; fickle  as  regards  mood  or  inten- 
tion: said  of  persons. — Off  and  on.  (a)  In  an  intermit- 
tent manner ; from  time  to  time. 

I ve  worked  the  sewers,  off  and  on,  for  twenty  year. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  171. 
(b)  Alternately  away  from  and  toward  the  shore : said  of 
a ship:  as,  to  stand  off  and  on. — On  to,  toward  a posi- 
tion  on  or  upon.  Also  written  onto  (see  onto2).  [Local.] 
To  call,  have,  put,  take,  etc.,  on.  See  the  verbs. 
on1  (on),  a.  and  n.  [<  owl,  adv.']  I,  a.  In  cricket, 
noting  that  part  of  the  field  to  the  left  of  a right- 
handed  batter  and  to  the  right  of  the  bowler: 
the  opposite  of  off. 

II.  n.  In  cricket , that  part  of  the  field  to  the 
right  of  the  bowler  and  to  the  left  of  the  batter. 
on2f,  d.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  one. 

It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver  streaming  Thamesis  to  bee. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  1. 
on3  (on),  prep.  [<  Icel.  on,  aon , usually  an,  mod. 
an  = OS.  ano  = MD.  an,  on  = OFries.  ane , oni, 
one,  an  ==  OHO.  ano,  MHG.  ane,  an,  G.  ohne, 
without;  akin  to  Goth,  inn,  without,  Gr.  avev, 
without,  and  to  the  negative  prefix  un-i  see 
un- !.]  Without:  usually  followed  by  a perfect 
participle  with  being  or  having  (which  may  be 
omitted) : as,  could  na  ye  mind,  on  being  tauld 
saaften?  [Scotch.] 

I wud  ’a  gaen  oot  o'  that  hoose  on  been  bidden  kiss  a 
caup.  W.  Alexander,  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,  xxxviii. 


on 

I thocht  if  it  [a  door]  suld  be  open,  it  wad  be  a fine  thing 
for  me,  to  baud  fowk  ohn  seen  me.  But  it  was  verra  ill- 
bred  to  you,  mem,  I ken,  to  come  throu’  your  yaird  ohn 
speirt  leave.  0.  MacDonald,  Robert  Falconer,  xvii. 

[The  spelling  ohn  in  the  last  quotation  simulates  the  G. 
equivalent  ohne.] 

on-1.  [<  ME.  on-,  < AS.  on-,  an-  = OS.  an-,  etc.; 

the  prep,  (and  adv.)  on  used  as  a prefix:  see 
on1.]  A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being 
the  preposition  or  adverb  on  used  as  a prefix, 
■with  its  usual  meanings.  See  examples  below. 

on-2t.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  prefix  an-2  as  in 
answer,  etc. 

on-3.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  the  nega- 
tive prefix  unA. 

on-4.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  the  pre- 
fix mb-2  before  verbs. 

Onager  (on'a-jfer),  n.  [L.,  also  onagrus,  < Gr. 
bvaypog,  a wild  ass,  MGr.  a kind  of  catapult,  (. 
flvoc,  an  ass,  + aypbc,  wild,  of  the  fields : see 
Agrion.]  1.  A wild  ass,  Equus  hemippus  or  E. 


4110 

Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  once  they  seem  light. 

Bacon,  Delays. 

Who  this  heir  is  he  does  not  once  tell  us. 

Locke,  Civil  Government. 

6.  Without  delay;  immediately:  often  merely 
expletive : as,  John,  come  here  once.  [Local, 
Pennsylvania.]  — 7t.  Once  for  all. 

That  is  once,  mother.  Dryden,  Maiden  Queen,  iv.  1. 
All  at  once,  not  gradually ; suddenly ; precipitately.— At 


onde 

era  of  butterfly  form  borne  singly  at  the  end  of  long  stalks. 
0.  altissimum  is  said  to  produce  a raceme  13  feet  long,  with 
as  many  as  2,000  flowers.  0.  Sprucei  has  the  name  of  ar- 
madillo' s-tail,  on  account  of  its  long  round  leaves,  charac- 
teristic of  one  section  of  the  genus.  0.  Carthaginense  is 
named  spread-eagle  orchid. 

oncin  (on'sin),  n.  [<  OF.  oncin , oucin , < LL. 
uncinus , a hook,  barb,  < L.  uncus , < Gr.  bynot;,  a 
hook,  barb.]  A weapon  resembling  a hook  or 
a martel-de-fer  with  one  point. 


At  ?ne  andJ?e saJT1n  timS ’ , 8imultJneously : oncograph  (ong'ko-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  bytcoq,  bulk, 

they  all  rose  at  once.  When  followed  by  another  clause  be- ® i a ^ 


they  all  rose  at  once.  When  followed  by 
ginning  with  and,  at  once  is  equivalent  to  both:  as,  at  once 
a soldier  and  a poet ; the  performance  is  fitted  at  once  to 
instruct  and  to  delight. 

No  more  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort’s  side, 

At  once  a virgin,  and  at  once  a bride ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  314. 
He  wished  to  be  at  once  a favourite  at  Court  and  popular 
with  the  multitude.  Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 

(6)  Immediately ; forthwith ; without  delay. 

I have  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in  a noble 
independence.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

Every  once  in  a while.  See  every i. — For  once,  on  one 

occasion ; once  only ; exceptionally : often  with  the  sense 
of  ‘at  last’ : as,  you  have  succeeded  for  once. 

Put  the  absurd  impossible  case /or  once. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  149. 

Once  and  again.  See  again. — Once  for  all,  for  one  time 
only,  and  never  again ; at  this  one  time  and  for  all  time. 

You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I tell  you,  once  for  all,  that 
in  this  point  I cannot  obey  you. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 
Once  in  a way,  once  and  no  more ; on  one  particular  oc- 
casion ; on  rare  occasions.  [Colloq.] 

Mr.  Munder  . . . seemed,  for  once  in  a way,  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer.  W.  Collins , Dead  Secret,  iv.  4. 

II.  conj.  When  at  any  time;  whenever;  as 
soon  as.  [Recent;  a specially  British  use.] 


Onager  ( Equus  hemippus). 

onager,  inhabiting  the  steppes  of  central  Asia. 
See  dziggetai. — 2.  A war-engine  for  throwing 
stones,  used  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 

Onagra  (o-na'gra),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 
< Gr.  ovaypa,  a dubious  reading  for  oivaypa,  a 
plant  (<  oivof,  wine,  + bypa,  a hunting),  same 
as  olvodr/pac,  a certain  plant : see  CEnothera.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  CEnothera. 

Onagracese  (on-a-gra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Du- 
mortier,  1829),  < Onagra  + -acese.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants,  the 
evening  primrose  family,  of  the  order  Myr- 
tales,  typified  by  tbe  genus  CEnothera,  and  char- 
acterized by  the  two-  to  four-celled  ovary  co- 


mass, volume,  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  A form  of 
plethysmograph  for  recording  the  variations 
in  the  volume  of  a body,  such  as  the  spleen  or 
kidney. 

oncology  (ong-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  oyi cof,  bulk, 
mass  ( > oysovoSai,  swell,  > bysupa,  a swelling),  + 
-hoyia,  < 7&yuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The  sum  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  tumors, 
oncome  (on'kum),  n.  [<  ME.  oncome,  an  attack; 
< on1  + come.  Cf.  ancome,  income .]  1.  A fall 

of  rain  or  snow.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  The  com- 
mencement or  initial  stages  of  a business,  es- 
pecially of  one  that  requires  great  exertion, 
as  in  making  an  attack. — 3.  An  attack,  as  of 
disease. 

This  woman  had  acquired  a considerable  reputation 
among  the  ignorant  by  the  pretended  cures  which  she 
performed,  especially  in  on-comes,  as  the  Scotch  call  them, 
or  mysterious  diseases  which  baffle  the  regular  physician. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxxi. 

oncometer  (ong-kom'  e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  bysog,  bulk, 
mass,  + pirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  measure  variations  in  size  in  the  kid- 
ney, spleen,  and  other  organs ; the  part  of  the 
oncograph  which  is  applied  to  the  organ  to  be 
measured. 

A great  future  awaits  the  Caucasus,  once  its  magnificent  on-COming  (on'kum,/ing),  n.  Approach, 
resources  become  known  to  , Those  confused  murmurs  which  we  try  to  cail  morbid, 

J *’  ' and  strive  against  as  if  they  were  the  oncoming  of  numb- 

once2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ounce A ness.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xx. 

Onehidiidse  (ong-ki-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < on_comjng  (on' humming),  a.  Approaching; 
Onchidtum  + -idee,]  A family  of  ditrematous  m,a”w  6 

geophilous  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  without  QncorhyncllUS  (ong-ko-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
a developed  shell,  and  with  a thick,  more  or  Gr  a book\  b|rb;  + -phyxo^  a snout.]  A 


less  tuberculate  mantle,  the  jaw  smooth  or  but 
slightly  ribbed,  and  the  dentition  differentiated 
into  a central  tooth,  tricuspid  lateral  teeth,  and 
marginal  teeth  with  quadrate  base,  a British 
species  is  O.  celticum.  Another  species,  Peronia  tongana, 
has  the  whole  back  covered  with  eyes,  besides  the  proper 
pair  borne  upon  the  ends  of  the  tentacles. 

Onchidium  (ong-kid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  Onex - 
dium  (which  is  used  also  in  another  sense) : see 

auuciiocu  v U11V  u„v_  t Oncidium.']  The  typical  genus  of  Onchidiidce. 

herent  with  the'vaivate” calyx,  The”  two  to  four  Onchidorididae  (ong  "ki  - do - rid ' i - de),  n.  pi. 


petals,  one  to  eight  stamens,  and  undivided 
style.  It  includes  about  three  hundred  spe- 
cies, of  thirty-eight  genera,  scattered  through 
all  temperate  regions.  They  are  odorless  herbs, 
rarely  woody  bearing  thin  opposite  or  alternate  undi* 
vided  leaves,  and  axillary  or  racemed  flowers  often  of 
showy  colors.  The  name  (Enotheracece  (Drude,  1879)  is 
adopted  by  Engler.  As  Onagra  has  no  systematic  stand- 
ing, this  is  perhaps  the  proper  course. 

CEnothera. 

onant,  onanet,  adv.  Middle  English  forms  of 

anon. 

onanism  (o'nan-izm),  it.  [<  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
9)  + -ism.]  Gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite 
in  an  unnatural  way. 

onanist  (o'nan-ist),  n.  [<  onan(ism)  + -ist.] 
A person  addicted  to  or  guilty  of  onanism, 
onanistic  (o-na-nis'tik),  a.  [<  onanist  + -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  onanism, 
onbraidt,  v.  t.  [ME.  var.  of  abraid.]  To  up- 
braid. 

once1  (wuns),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  ones,  onis, 
< AS.  anes  (=  OS.  enes,  eines  = OFries.  ernes,  enis, 
ense,  ens = D.  eens = MLG.  einest,  ens,  ins = OHG. 
einest,  MHG.  einest,  einst,  G.  einst),  once,  ad- 
verbial gen.  of  an,  one : see  one.  For  the  term, 
-ce,  prop,  -es,  see  -ce1.]  I.  adv.  1.  Onetime. 

As  he  offer'd  himself  once  for  us,  so  he  received  once  of 
us  in  Abraham,  and  in  that  place  the  typical  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  Redemption.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 
2.  One  and  the  same  time : usually  with  at : as, 
they  all  cried  out  at  once.  See  phrases  below. 
— 3.  At  one  time  in  the  past;  formerly. 

I took  once  52  Sturgeons  at  a draught,  at  another  68. 

Capt.  John  Smith , Works,  I.  117. 
Anxiety  and  disease  had  already  done  its  work  upon  his 
once  hardy  constitution.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

4.  At  some  fixture  time ; some  time  or  other. 
The  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  acquaint  David  with 

that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.  Bp.  Hall. 

5.  At  any  time ; in  any  contingency ; on  any 
occasion ; under  any  circumstances ; ever. 

Also  whan  it  reynethe  ones  in  the  Somer,  in  the  Lond  of 
Egipt,  thanne  is  alle  the  Contree  fulle  of  grete  Myrs. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  49. 


genus  of  anadromons  American  and  Asiatic 
Salmonidw,  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  ocean: 
so  called  from  the  hooked  jaws  of  the  spent 
males;  the  king-salmon.  These  salmon  are  of  great 
size  and  economic  importance.  There  are  six  well-deter- 
mined species : the  quinnat  or  king-salmon  proper,  O. 
tschawytscha  or chavicha  (see  quinnat)’,  the  blue-backed 
salmon,  O.  nerka  ; the  silver  salmon,  O.  milktschitsch ; the 
dog-salmon,  O.  keta ; the  humpbacked  salmon,  O.  gor- 
buscha;  and  the  Japanese  masu,  O.  mason.  The  females 
and  young  and  other  variations  of  these  have  given  rise 
j w . . to  some  35  nominal  species,  referred  to  different  genera. 

[NL.,  < Onchidoris  (- dorid -)  + -idcc.]^  A family  oncosimeter  (ong-ko-sim'e-t^r),  n.  [<  Gr.  by 


of  nudibranehiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Onchidoris.  The  body  is  convex,  the  mantle  is 
large  and  margins  the  foot,  the  dorsal  tentacles  are  lami- 
nate, the  branchiae  surround  the  vent  and  are  not  retrac- 
tile, the  lingual  membrane  is  narrow,  and  the  teeth  are  in 
two  principal  longitudinal  series  and  sometimes  two  small- 
mciuauiu  DuanvA-  er  series.  They  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
See  cut  under  Onchidoris  (ong-kid'o-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

byso c,  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  + bopig,  a sacrifi- 
cial knife.  Cf.  Doris.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Onchidorididce. 

Oncidiese  (on-si-dl'e-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1883),  < Oncidium  + -ece.] 
A subtribe  of  orchids  of  the  tribe  Vandem,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Oncidium,  and  characterized 
as  epiphytes  with  the  flower-stalk  rising  from 


Kuau;,  swelling  (<  oyicovcBai,  swell,  (.  bysoc,  hulk, 
mass),  + pirpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
devised  byWrightson  for  determining  the  den- 
sity of  a molten  metal.  A hall  of  the  same  or  other 
metal  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  supported  by  a deli- 
cate spiral  spring  connected  with  a scale ; by  this  means 
the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  ball  and  that  of 
the  liquid  displaced  (its  buoyancy)  can  be  determined  both 
when  the  ball  is  cold  and  as  its  volume  changes  with  rise 
of  temperature ; the  corresponding  changes  in  the  spring 
may  be  recorded  by  a pencil  on  a revolving  drum. 
Oncosperma(ong-ko-sper'ma),«.  [NL.(Blume, 
1836),  so  called  perhaps  from  the  protuberant 
remains  of  the  stigma  on  one  side  of  the  seed; 
< Gr.  oyso;,  a hook  or  barb,  + onbppa,  seed.] 
A genus  of  palms  of  the  tribe  Arecese,  type  of 


the  base  of  a pseudo-bulb  or  a fascicle  of  a few  the  subtribe  Oncospermese,  and  known  by  the 

■ ‘ ..  ..  ■"  parietal  ovule  and  erect  anthers.  There  are  5 

species,  all  from  tropical  Asia.  They  are  low  trees,  set 
with  long  straight  black  thorns,  and  bearing  terminal  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves,  small  flowers  and  fruit,  the  stam- 
inate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  different  branches  of  the 
same  spadix.  See  nibung. 

oncotomy  (ong-kot'o-mi),  n.  [Also  onlcotomy; 
< Gr.  byso g,  a mass  (tumor),  + -ropta,  < rtpvuv, 
rapeiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  the  incision  into,  or  the 
excision  of,  a tumor. 

Oncotylid8e(ong-kg-til'i-de),re.ph  [NL.  (Bong- 
las  and  Scott,  1865),  < Oncotylus  t -idee.]  A 
family  of  Seteroptera,  named  from  the  genus 
Oncotylus.  It  includes  7 genera  of  wide  distribution, 
containing  elongate,  parallel-sided,  or  somewhat  suboval 
bugs  of  the  superfamily  Capsina. 

Oncotylus  (ong-kot'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Fieber, 
1858),  < Gr.  oysoQ,  a hook,  + rvh>e,  a knob,  lump.] 
A genus  of  plant-bugs  of  the  family  Capsidce, 
or  giving  name  to  the  Oncotylidee,  occurring  in 
Europe  and  North  America, 
ondatra  (on-dat'ra),  n.  [Huron  Indian.]  1. 
The  musquash  or  ’muskrat  of  North  America, 
Fiber  sibethicus. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Same  as  Fi- 
ber2, 2.  Lacepede. 

onde1!,  «•  [ME.,  also  ande,  < AS.  anda,  zeal, 

indignation,  anger,  malice,  hatred,  envy,  =OS. 
ando,  wrath,  = MLG.  ande  = OHG.  anto,  ando, 


fleshy  non-plicate  leaves.  It  includes  about  49 
genera.  Engler  gives  it  tribal  rank. 

Oncidium  (on-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1800), 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  labellum;  < 
Gr.  bysog,  a hook 
or  bend,  + dim. 

-tSeov.]  A genus  of 
orchids  of  the  tribe 
Vandece,  type  of 
the  subtribe  Onci- 
diece,  and  known 
bythe  free, spread- 
ing sepals,  and 
spurless  lip  free 
from  the  short 
two-auricled  col- 
umn. There  are  about 
300  species,  natives  of 
America  from  Brazil 
and  Bolivia  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Mex- 
ioo.  They  are  epi- 
phytes, usually  with 
pseudo-bulbs,veryfew 
leaves,  and  loose  ra- 
cemes of  showy  yel- 
lowish flowers.  This 

is  an  extremely  rich  and  varied  genus.  One  of  the  best- 
known  species  is  O.  Papilio,  the  butterfly-plant,  with  flow- 


Oncidium  Papilio. 


onde 

anado , MHG.  ande,  grief,  mortification,  = Icel. 
andi  = Sw.  anda,  ande  = Dan.  aande,  aand, 
breath,  spirit,  a spirit;  from  a verb  *anan, 
breathe,  found  in  comp,  in  Goth,  usanan , breathe 
out,  expire,  y/  an,  in  L.  anima,  breath,  spirit, 
animus,  spirit,  mind,  etc. : see  anima.}  Ha- 
tred; envy;  malice. 

Wrathe,  yre,  and  onde.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 148. 

onde2!,  v.  [ME.  onden,  < Icel.  anda,  breathe,  < 
and*,  breath:  seeowdeLw.]  To  breathe.  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.364. 

onde  (6n-da'),  a.  [<  F.  onde,  < L.  as  if  *undatus, 

< unda,  a wave:  see  ound.}  In  her.,  same  as 
unde. 

ondine  (on'din),  n.  [<  F.  ondin,  ondine  (G.  un- 
dine), a water-spirit,  < L.  unda  (>  F.  onde),  a 
wave:  see  ound.}  A water-spirit ; an  undine. 

The  Cahalists  believed  in  the  existence  of  spirits  of  na- 
ture, embodiments  or  representatives  of  the  four  elements 
sylphs,  salamanders,  gnomes,  and  ondines. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  66. 
onding1  f (on'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  ondyng ; verbal 
n.  of  onde2,  r.]  Breathing;  smelling. 

By  so  thow  be  sobre  of  syght,  and  of  tounge  bothe. 

In  ondyng,  in  handlyng,  in  alle  thy  fyue  wittes. 

Piers  Plmmnan  (C),  xvi.  267. 
onding2  (on'ding),  n.  [<  *onding,  v.,  equiv.  to 
ding  on,  fall,  as  rain,  etc. : see  ding\  v.  i.,  3.]  A 
fall  of  rain  or  snow ; a downpour.  [Scotch.] 
Syne  honest  luckie  does  protest 
That  rain  we’ll  liae, 

Or  onding  o’  some  kind  at  leasts 
Afore ’t  be  day. 

The  Farmer’s  Ha'.  (Jamieson.) 
“Look  out,  Jock ; what  kind  o’  night  is ’t?  ” "Ondinq  o' 
snaw,  father."  . . . “They’ll  perish  in  the  drifts  !” 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  viii. 

on  dit  (8n  de).  [F.,  they  say:  on,  one,  they, 

< L.  homo,  a man;  dit  (<  L.  dicit ),  3d  pers.  sing, 
ind.  pres,  of  dire  (<  L.  dicere),  say:  see  diction .} 
They  say;  it  is  said:  often  used  substantively 
in  the  sense  of  ‘rumor,’  ‘report,’  ‘gossip.’ 

ondoyant  (6n-dwo-yon'),  a.  [<  F.  ondoyant, 
ppr.  of  ondoyer,  wave,  undulate,  < onde,  wave, 

< L.  unda,  wave:  see  ound.}  Wavy;  having  a 
waved  surface  or  outline. — Ondoyant  glass  See 
glass. 

ondsweret,  n.  and®.  A Middle  English  form  of 

answer. 

ondy,  a.  In  her.,  same  as  unde. 
one  (wun),  a.,  n.,  and  pron.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  spelled  wone  (the  prothesis  of  w,  due  to  a 
labializing  of  the  orig.  long  o,  occurring  in 
several  words,  but  not  generally  recognized  in 
spelling) ; < ME.  one,  oon,  on,  also  an,  also  o,  oo, 
and  a (see  a2),  < AS.  an,  one  (pi.  ane,  some), 
= OS.  en  = OFries.  en,  an  = D.  een  = MLG.  ein, 
en,  LG.  een  — OHG.  MHG.  G.  ein  = Icel.  einn  — 
Sw.  en  = Dan.  een  = Goth,  a ins  = OIr.  oen,  oin, 
Ir.  aon  = Gael,  aon  — W.  un  = Bret,  unan  =: 
OBulg.  inu,  one  (cf.  Pol.  ino,  only,  OBulg.  inoku, 
only,  alone,  z=  Russ,  inoku,  a monk),  = OPruss. 
ains  = Lith  .venas  = Lett,  vens,  one,  = OL.  oinos, 
oenos,  L.  unus  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  uno  = F.  tin)  = Gr. 
(Ayr/,  the  ace  on  dice,  cf.  oloc,  alone  (the  Gr.  eig 
(hr),  one,  is  a diff.  word,  akin  to  E.  same) ; cf . 
Skt.  ena,  this,  that.  The  Skt.  eka,  one,  is  not  re- 
lated. Hence,  by  loss  of  accent  and  weakening 
of  orig.  sense,  the  indefinite  article  an  1,  a2. 
Hence  also  only,  alone,  lone,  alonely,  lonely, 
atone,  etc.;  and  from  L.  unus,  E.  unite,  unit, 
unity,  unify,  union,  onion,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Being 
but  a single  unit  or  individual;  being  a single 
person,  thing,  etc.,  of  the  class  mentioned; 
noting  unity:  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  cardi- 
nal numerals. 

And  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and 
one  wafer  out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread  that  is 
before  the  Lord.  Ex.  xxix.  23. 

2.  Being  a single  (person  or  thing  considered 
apart  from,  singled  out  from,  or  contrasted 
with  the  others,  or  with  another) ; hence,  either 
(of  two),  or  any  single  individual  (of  the  whole 
number) ; this  or  that : as,  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  other. 

The  Kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  in  Combus- 
tion-  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  47. 

Then  will  Wellbred  presently  be  here  too, 

With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
Nature  and  reason  direct  one  thing,  passion  and  humour 
another.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 

No  one  nation  can  safely  act  on  these  principles,  if  others 
“°  no'i-  Prescott,  Lord,  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

3.  Some:  used  of  a single  thing  indefinitely. 

I will  marry,  one  day.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1.  42. 

4 Single  in  kind;  the  same:  as,  they  are  all 
of  one  age. 


4111 

This  Aust  and  May  in  houres  lengthe  are  oon. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178. 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  56. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  3.  6. 
The  one  crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  was  apos- 
tacy.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

5f.  Single;  unmarried. 

Men  may  conseille  a womman  to  been  oon, 

But  conseillyng  is  nat  comandement. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  L 66. 

6.  Certain ; some : before  the  name  of  a per- 
son hitherto  not  mentioned,  or  unknown  to  the 
speaker.  As  thus  used,  one  often  implies  social 
obscurity  or  insignificance,  and  thus  conveys 
more  or  less  contempt. 

He  sends  from  his  side  one  Dillon,  a Papist  Lord,  soon 
after  a cheif  Rebell,  with  Letters  into  Ireland. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 
7f.  Alone;  only:  following  a pronoun  and 
equivalent  to  self:  used  reflexively. 

He  passed  out  to  pleie  priueli  him  one. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4112. 
I satt  by  mine  ane,  fleeande  the  vanytes  of  the  worlde. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  5. 

fBy  a peculiar  idiom,  the  adjective  one  was  formerly  used 
before  the  article  the  or  an,  or  a pronoun,  followed  by  an  ad- 
jective,  often  in  the  superlative  (as  “ one  the  best  prince  "), 
where  now  the  pronoun  one,  followed  by  of  and  a plural 
noun  (partitive  genitive),  would  be  used  (as  “one  of  the 
best  princes”).  Compare  the  idiom  in  “good  my  lord,”  etc. 
Lawe  is  one  the  best.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  70. 

He  is  one 

The  truest  manner’d. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  166. 
I met  a courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2.  6.] 
AH  one.  ( a ) Exactly  or  just  the  same. 

’Twere  all  one 

That  I should  love  a bright  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1.  98. 
Now  you  are  to  understand,  Tartary  and  Scythia  are  all 
one-  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  33. 

(6)  A matter  of  indifference ; of  no  consequence. 

It  is  to  him  which  needeth  nothing  all  one  whether 
any  thing  or  nothing  be  given  him. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  79. 
Or  Somerset  or  York,  all ’s  one  to  me. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3.  105. 
(c)  Completely;  entirely;  out  and  out.  [Colloq.] 

If  the  Indians  dwelt  far  from  the  English,  that  they 
would  not  so  much  care  to  pray,  nor  would  they  be  so 
ready  to  heare  the  Word  of  God,  but  they  would  be  all 
one  Indians  still. 

T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  4. 
One  day.  See  dayi.—One  or  other,  he  it  any  single 
example  chosen  or  any  different  one ; be  it  who  (or  what) 
it  may ; hence,  without  exception.  [Colloq.] 

My  dear,  you  are  positively,  one  or  other,  the  most  censo- 
rious creature  in  the  world.  Cibber,  Careless  Husband,  v. 
One  per  se,  either  simple  and  without  parts,  or  having 
only  parts  passing  continuously  into  one  another,  or  united 
by  information,  as  body  and  soul : opposed  to  one  per  ac- 
cidens. — One  With,  (a)  Of  the  same  nature  or  stock  as  ; 
united  with.  (6)  Identical  with ; the  same  as.  — The  one 
: *.  • Other  (in  old  writers  sometimes  run  together 
into  the  tone  ...  the  tother),  the  first  . . . the  second  (or 
remaining  one). 

The  ton  fro  the  tother  was  tore  for  to  ken. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3911. 
He  might  flrste  . . . abuse  the  anger  and  ygnoraunce 
of  the  tone  partie  to  the  destruccion  of  the  tother. 

Sir  T.  More,  Descrip,  of  Rich.  III. 
II.  n.  1 . The  first  whole  number,  consisting 
of  a single  unit;  unity. — 2.  The  symbol  repre- 
senting  one  or  unity  (1,  I,  or  i).-After  onet,  af- 
ter  one  fashion ; alike. 

His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alwey  after  oon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  341. 


one-cross 

There  are  butt  fewe  his  strokes  wold  abide, 

So  many  he  onhorsid  one  be  one. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2209. 
We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him  where 
he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  47. 
One  for  his  nob.  See  nofti. — To  make  one,  to  form 
part  of  a group  or  assembly ; hence,  to  take  part  in  any 
action ; be  of  the  party. 

If  I see  a sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  3.  47. 

iii.  pron.  1.  A single  person  or  thing;  an 
individual;  a person;  a thing;  somebody;  some 
one ; something,  it  is  used  as  a substitute  for  a noun 
designating  a person  or  thing,  and  is  in  so  far  of  the  na- 
ture of  a personal  pronoun,  but  is  capable,  unlike  a personal 
pronoun,  of  being  qualified  by  an  indefinite  article,  an 
adjective,  or  other  attributive  : as,  such  a one,  many  a one, 
a good  one,  each  one,  which  one.  It  is  used  in  the  plural 
also  : as,  I have  left  all  the  bad  ones. 

Thou  thoughtest  that  I was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself.  ps.  p 21. 

Both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful. 

Byron,  The  Dream,  ii. 
The  most  frequent  constructions  of  one  are — (a)  As  an- 
tecedent to  a relative  pronoun,  one  who  being  equivalent 
to  any  person  who,  or  to  he  who,  she  who,  without  dis- 
tinction of  gender. 

Named  softly  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom  God  hath 
taken.  Mrs.  Browning,  Cowper’s  Grave. 

(6)  As  a substitute  for  a noun  used  shortly  before,  avoid- 
ing its  repetition : as,  here  are  some  apples ; will  you  take 
one?  this  portrait  is  a fine  one. 

If  there  be  a kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  il  2.  126. 

(c)  After  an  adjective,  as  substitute  for  a noun  easily  sup- 
plied in  thought,  especially  being,  person,  or  the  like. 

I have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones,  I have  also  called 
my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger.  Isa.  xiii.  3. 

We  poor  ones  love,  and  would  have  comforts,  sir 
As  well  as  great. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley , Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

(d)  It  easily  passes,  however,  from  the  meaning  ‘anyone* 
into  the  collective  sense  of  ‘all  persons,’  ‘people  general- 
ly, and  for  this  can  be  substituted  people,  they,  we  (if  the 
speaker  does  not  except  himself  from  the  general  state- 
ment),  you  (the  person  addressed  being  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  others  in  general),  or  the  impersonal  passive  may 
be  substituted  : as,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  (we  cannot, 
you  cannot,  they  cannot,  people  cannot  be  too  careful) ; one 
knows  not  when  (it  is  not  known  when).  One  is  sometimes 
virtually  a substitute  for  the  first  person,  employed  by  a 
speaker  who  does  not  wish  to  put  himself  prominently  for- 
ward: as,  one  does  not  like  to  say  so,  but  it  is  only  too  true  ; 
one  tries  to  do  one's  best.  One’s  self  or  oneself  is  the  cor- 
responding reflexive : as,  one  must  not  praise  one’s  self. 

One  would  think  it  were  Mistress  Overdone’s  own  house. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3.  3. 

One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one ’s  dead. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  L 250. 

2.  [cap.}  A certain  being,  namely  the  Deity; 
God : the  name  being  avoided  from  motives  of 
reverence  or  from  reserve. 

Now,  tho’  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there ’s  One  will  let 
me  in-  Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Conclusion. 

One  another  each  the  other ; each  other : as,  love  one 
another.  [In  this  phrase  one  is  the  subject  and  another 
the  oh]  ect.  After  a preposition,  however,  one  may  he  the 
subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  another  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition : as,  they  looked  at  one  another  (one  look- 
ed at  another) ; they  threw  stones  at  one  another  (one  threw 
stones  at  another) ; the  storm  heats  the  trees  against  one 
another  (beats  one  against  another).] 

onet,  adv.  [<  ME.  one,  cene,  ene,  < AS.  ane,  ante, 
once,  once  for  all,  only,  alone,  < an,  one : see 
one,  a.~]  Alone;  only. 

Nulleth  heo  neuer  ene. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  83. 
onet,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  onen,  make  one,  < one , a.  Cf. 
unite .]  To  make  one;  unite  into  a whole ; join. 

Lo,  ech  thyng  that  is  oned  in  itselve 
Is  moore  strong  than  whan  it  is  to-scatered. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  260. 
The  riche  folk  that  embraceden  and  oneden  al  hire  lierte 
to  tresor  of  this  world.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 


united:  compare 


So  at  the  last  hereof  they  fel  at  one. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  665. 


-one.  [<  L.  - onus , an  adj.  termination,  parallel 
with  - anus , -enus,  - unus : see  - an , -ene,  - ine 1,  etc.] 
In  cliem.,  a termination  of  hydrocarbons  be- 
longing  to  the  series  which  has  the  general  for- 


(&)  The  same.  y ^ — — — — - 

You  shall  find  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons.  „!!  n n A fcv  fw  P®nt? ? ASfi-  * 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  36.  °RC'^nC*  T111^  Cwun  and-ther^ti),  n.  An  an- 
Ever  in  onet.  See  ever. 

His  herte  hadde  compassioun 
Of  women,  for  they  wepen  evere  in  oon. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  913. 

In  one,  in  or  into  a condition  of  unity ; forming  or  so  as 
to  form  a unit ; in  union ; together. 

They  cannot, 

I hough  they  would  link  their  powers  in  one 
Do  mischief.  Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  1. 

Much  at  one.  See  much.—  Old  One.  See  old.— One 
and  onet,  one  by  one ; singly. 


Ful  thinne  it  [the  hair]  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  oon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  679. 
One  by  one,  by  ones,  singly ; singly  in  consecutive  order. 


cient  and  very  favorite  game  at  cards,  much 
resembling  vingt-un.  Halliwell. 
one-berry  (wun,ber//i),  n.  Same  as  herb-pans. 
one-blade  (wun'blad),  n.  The  little  plant  Val- 
eniinia  Canadensis,  its  barren  stalks  having 
but  one  leaf.  Also  one-leaf.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oneclet,  n.  Same  as  onicolo. 

To  sister  Elizabeth  Mouger,  my  sister’s  daughter,  my  ring 
with  the  onecle  so  called. 

Will  of  1608  - 9,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  Ilf.  144. 

one-cross  (wun'krfis),  a.  A term  applied  to 
tin-plate  (that  is,  sheet-iron  which  is  plated 
with  tin)  having  such  a thickness  as  to  give  an 
average  weight  of  1.25  lbs.  per  sheet  of  14  x 20 


one-cross 

inches:  usually  indicated  by  the  symbol  IX. 

See  wire-gage. 

one-earedt  (wun'erd),  a.  [A  dial,  form  of  one- 
yeared  (?).]  One  year  old;  immature. 

This  wine  is  still  one-ear’d,  and  brisk,  though  put 
Out  of  Italian  cask  in  English  butt. 

Howell,  Familiar  Letters  (1650).  ( Nares .) 

one-er,  re.  See  oner. 

one-eyed  (wun'id),  a.  [<  ME.  oneyed,  oniged,  < 
AS.  aneged  (also  anege),  one-eyed,  < an,  one,  + 
edge,  eye,  + -ed  (see  -ed2).]  Having  but  one 
eye ; cyclopean ; also,  having  but  one  eye  capa- 
ble of  vision. 

one-handed  ( wun'hau's'ded) , a.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  one  hand ; capable  of  being  handled  with 
one  hand ; single-handed : as,  a one-handed  fly- 
rod  : opposed  to  two-handed  or  double-handed. 
oneheadt  (wun'hed),  n.  [ME.  oneheede,  onhed, 
anlied,  anhede,  onhod  (=  D.  eenheid  — G.  einheit 
= Sw.  enliet  = Dan.  enhed) ; < one  + -head.']  1. 
Oneness;  imity. 

May  nogth  bring  hem  to  onehede  and  acord. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  451. 

2.  Solitude. 

The  wordle  is  him  prisoun  ; onhede,  paradis. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwit  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  142. 

onehoodt  (wun'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  onhod  (see  one- 
head)  ; < one  + -hood.  Cf . onehead .]  Unity ; 
agreement.  Castle  of  Love,  10.  ( Stratmann .) 
one-horse  (wun'hors),  a.  1.  Drawn  by  a sin- 
gle horse:  as,  a one-horse  plow. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay 
That  was  built  in  sueh  a logical  way 
It  ran  a hundred  years  to  a day? 

0.  IE.  Holmes,  The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece. 

2.  Using  or  possessing  only  a single  horse. 

**  One-horse  farmers  ” on  heavy  soils  had  to  struggle  with 
the  inconvenience  of  borrowing  and  lending  horses. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  18. 

Hence — 3.  Petty;  on  a small  scale;  of  limited 
capacity  or  resources ; inferior : as,  a one-horse 
concern;  a one-horse  college.  [Colloq.] 

Any  other  respectable,  one-horse  New  England  city. 

Motley,  Letters,  II.  334. 

Oneida  Community.  See  community. 
one-ideaed  (wun/i-de'/ad),  a.  [<  one  idea  + -ed2.] 
Dominated  by  a single  idea;  riding  a hobby. 
Oneirocritet  (o-ni'ro-krit),  n.  [Also  onirocrite; 

< OF.  onirocrite,  < IAj.  onirocrites,  < Gr.  oveipo- 
npiTrig,  an  interpreter  of  dreams : see  oneiro- 
critic.]  An  oneiroeritic ; an  oneiroscopist.  Ur- 
quhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  13.  (Davies.) 

oneiroeritic  (o-ni-ro-krit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
onirocritic;  < Gr.  oveipoKpiTim c,  of  interpreting 
dreams,  < oveipoKphr/c,  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 

< bvupoc,  also  bveipov,  in  another  form  6vap,  a 
dream,  + upirr/c,  one  who  distinguishes,  a judge : 
see  critic.]  I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  inter- 
preting dreams,  or  pretending  to  judge  of  fu- 
ture events  as  signified  by  dreams. 

II.  n.  An  interpreter  of  dreams;  one  who 
judges  what  is  signified  by  dreams. 

The  omVocritfcs  borrowed  their  art  of  deciphering  dreams 
from  hieroglyphic  symbols. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  vi.  6. 

oneirocritical  (o-nl-ro-krit'i-kal),  a.  [<  oneiro- 
critic  + -al.]  Same  as  oneiroeritic. 

Hippocrates  hath  spoke  so  little,  and  the  oneirocritical 
masters  have  left  such  frigid  interpretations  from  plants, 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  of  Paradise 
itself.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  v. 

oneirocriticism  (o-ni-ro-krit'i-sizm),  n.  [<  onei- 
rocritic  + -ism.]  Oneiroeritics. 
oneirocritics  (o-nl-ro-krit'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  onei- 
rocritic:  see  -ics.]  The  art  of  interpreting 
dreams.  Bentley,  Sermons,  iv.  Also  onirocritics. 
oneirodynia  (o-ni-ro-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bvupoc,  a dream,  + od'vvy,  pain,  anxiety.]  Dis- 
turbed imagination  during  sleep;  painful 
dreams;  nightmare. 

oneirologist  (on-I-rol'6-jist),  n.  [<  oneirolog-y 
+ -ist.]  One  versed  in  oneirology.  Southey, 
Doctor,  exxviii. 

oneirology  (on-i-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvupoXoyia, 
a discourse  about  dreams,  < bvupoc,  a dream,  + 
-Atryia,  < Xiyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  doc- 
trine or  theory  of  dreams ; a discourse  or  trea- 
tise on  dreams. 

oneiromancy  (6- ni'rp-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvupoc, 
a dream,  + /mvrda,'  divination.]  Divination 
through  dreams ; the  art  of  taking  omens  from 
dreams. 

oneiropolistt  (on-i-rop'o-list),  re,  [<  Gr.  ovetpo- 
rro'Aeiv,  deal  with  dreams,  < bvupoc,  a dream,  + 
iroXeiv,  go  about,  range  over,  haunt.]  An  inter- 
preter of  dreams.  Urquhart,  Rabelais,  iii.  13. 
(Davies.) 
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oneiroscopist  (o-ni'ro-sko-pist),  n.  [<  oneiro- 
scop-y  + -isf.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams, 
oneiroscopy  (o-ni'rp-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvupoc, 
a dream,  4-  -mlonia,  < cho-kuv,  view.]  The  art  of 
interpreting  dreams. 

one-leaf  (wun'lef),  n.  Same  as  one-blade. 
oneliHesst,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  onliness. 
onelyt,  a.  and  adv.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  only. 
onementt,  n.  [See  atonement.]  A condition  of 
harmony  and  agreement ; concord. 

Ye  witless  gallants,  I beshrew  your  hearts, 

That  set  such  discord  ’twixt  agreeing  parts. 

Which  never  can  be  set  at  (moment  more. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  vii.  69. 

oneness  (wun'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  *onnes,  < AS.  uri- 
nes, annys,  drees,  oneness,  unity,  agreement,  sol- 
itude, < an,  one:  see  one  and  -ree&s.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  just  one,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  one ; unity ; union. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  Oneness,  and  mere  unity, 
having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not  consisting  . . . 
of  many  things.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  2. 

An  actual  oneness  produced  by  grace,  corresponding  to 
the  Oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  nature. 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  52. 

2.  Sameness;  uniformity;  identity. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature 
have  such  a oneness  in  their  diversity. 

J.  N.  Loclcyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  3. 

oner  (wun'er),  n.  [Also  written,  more  distinc- 
tively, one-er ; < one  + -er1.]  One  indeed;  one 
of  the  best ; a person  possessing  some  unique 
characteristic,  particularly  some  special  skill, 
or  indefatigable  in  some  occupation  or  pursuit; 
a good  hand;  an  adept  or  expert.  [Slang.] 
Miss  Sally's  such  a oner  for  that  [going  to  the  play]. 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  viii. 

onerary  (on'e-ra-ri),  a.  [=  F.  oncraire  = It.  one- 
rario,  < L.  onerarius,  of  or  belonging  to  burden, 
transport,  or  carriage,  < onus  (oner-),  a burden : 
see  onus.]  Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage 
of  burdens ; comprising  a burden.  [Rare.] 
onerate  (on'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  onerated, 
ppr.  onerating.  [<  L.  oneratus,  pp.  of  onerare 
(>  It.  onerare  = Pg.  onerar),  load,  burden,  < 
onus  (oner-),  a load,  burden:  see  onus.  Cf.  ex- 
onerate.] To  load ; burden.  Bailey,  1731. 
oneration  (on-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  onerate  + -ion.] 
The  act  of  loading.  Bailey,  1731. 
oneroset  (on'e-ros),  a.  [<  L.  onerosus,  burden- 
some : see  onerous.]  Same  as  onerous.  Bailey, 
1731. 

onerous  (on'e-rus),  a.  [<  ME.  onerous,  < OF. 
oneros,  onereiis,  F.  onereux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oneroso, 

< L.  onerosus,  burdensome,  heavy,  oppressive, 

< onus  (oner-),  a burden:  see  onus.]  1.  Burden- 
some; oppressive. 

He  nil  be  importune 
Unto  no  wight,  ne  honerous. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5633. 

Tormented  with  worldly  cares  and  onerous  business. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  171. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  imposing  a burden  in  return  for 
an  advantage ; being  for  a consideration : as,  an 
onerous  contract : opposed  to  gratuitous — Oner- 
ous cause,  in  Scots  law,  a good  and  legal  consideration. 
— Onerous  title,  in  Sp.  Mex.  law,  a title  created  by 
valuable  consideration,  as  the  payment  of  money,  the  ren- 
dering of  services,  and  the  like,  or  by  the  performance  of 
conditions  or  payment  of  charges  to  which  the  property 
was  subject,  Platt.  = Syn.  1.  Heavy,  weighty,  toilsome. 

onerously  (on ' e-rus-li ),  adv.  In  an  onerous 
manner;  so  as  to  be  burdensome;  oppressively, 
onerousness  (on'e-rus-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  onerous ; oppressive  operation ; bur- 
densomeness. 

onest,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  once  1. 
oneself  (wun'self'),  pron.  [<  one  + self,  as  in 
himself,  etc.]  One’s  self;  a person’s  self ; him- 
self or  herself  (without  distinction  of  gender) : 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  himself,  herself,  it- 
self, and  used  reflexively. 
one-sided  (wun'sl,,ded),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or 
having  but  one  side;  partial;  unjust;  unfair: 
as,  a one-sided  view. — 2.  In  hot.,  developed  to 
one  side ; turned  to  one  side,  or  having  the  parts 
all  turned  one  way ; unequal-sided. 
One-sidedly  (wun'sHded-li),  adv.  In  a one- 
sided manner;  unequally;  with  partiality  or 
bias. 

One-sidedness  (wun'sHded-nes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  one-sided, 
one-step  (wun'step),  n.  Around  dance,  danced 
by  couples  to  rag-time,  being  a modified  and 
graceful  form  of  the  turkey-trot,  without 
shoulder  movements,  and  having  various  fig- 
ures. 

oneyert,  onyert,  n.  Found  only  in  the  passage 
from  Shakspere,  where  it  is  prob.  a mere  mis- 


onion-couch 

print  for  money  er.  The  explanation  of  Malone, 
that  oneyer  comes  (as  if  * oni-er ) from  o.  ni. 
(q.  v.),  does  not  seem  plausible.]  A word  found 
only  in  Shakspere,  and  explained  by  Malone  as 
“ an  accountant  of  the  exchequer.” 

With  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great 
oneyers,  such  as  can  hold  in.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  L 84. 

onfall  (on'fal),  n.  [=  D.  aanval  = MLG.  anval, 
aneval  = G.  anfall  = Sw.  anfall  = Dan.  anfald, 
an  attack,  onset ; as  ore1  + fall.  Cf . fall  o n,  un- 
der fall,  v.]  ■ 1.  A falling  on;  an  attack;  an 
onset. — 2.  A fall  of  rain  or  snow. — 3.  The  fall 
of  the  evening. 

onfangt,  ®.  t.  [ME.  onfangen,  inf.  usually  on- 
fon,  < AS.  onfon  (pret.. onfeng,  pp.  onfangen), 
take,  receive,  endure,  < on-  for  ond-  for  and-  + 
fon,  take : see  and-  and  fang.]  To  receive;  en- 
dure. 

onferet,  adv.  Same  as  in-fere,  in  fere  (which 
see,  under  /eer1). 
onfont,  v.  t.  See  onfang. 
onga-onga  (ong'ga-ong'ga),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A New  Zealand  nettle,  TJrtica  ferox,  having  a 
woody  stem  6 or  8 feet  high,  and  stinging  very 
painfully. 

ongle  (oit-gla'),  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  ongU,  < 
ongle,  < L.  ungulus , claw : see  ungulate.]  In  her., 
having  claws  or  talons : said  of  a beast  or  bird 
of  prey:  used  only  when  the  talons  are  of  a dif- 
ferent tincture  from  the  body, 
ongoing  (on'goHng),  n.  1.  Advance ; the  act  of 
advancing;  progression. — 2.  pi.  Proceedings; 
goings-on.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ongoing  (on'go  ing),  o.  Progressing;  proceed- 
ing ; not  intermitting. 

on-hanger  (on'hang"  er),  n.  One  who  hangs  on 
or  attaches  himself  to  another ; one  who  fol- 
lows another  closely ; a hanger-on.  Scott. 
onhedt,  ».  See  onehead. 

0.  ni.  See  the  quotation. 

A mark  used  in  the  Exchequer,  and  set  upon  the  Head 
of  a Sheriff,  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  his  Accounts  for  Is- 
sues, Fines,  and  mean  Profits ; It  is  put  for  Oneratur  nisi 
habet  sufficientem  Exonerationem,  i.  e.  he  is  charged  un- 
less he  have  a sufficient  discharge ; and  thereupon  he  im- 
mediately becomes  the  Queen’s  Debtor.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

onicolo  (o-nik'o-lo),  n.  [Formerly  onecle  (q.  v.); 
< It.  *onicolo,  onicchio  (Florio),  by  abbr.  *nicolo, 
niccolo,  dim.  of  onice,  onyx:  see  onyx.]  A va- 
riety of  onyx  having  a ground  of  deep  brown, 
in  which  is  a band  of  bluish  white.  It  is  used 
for  cameos,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  onyx 
^in  a certain  blending  of  the  two  colors, 
onion  (un'yun),  re.  [Formerly  also  inion,  being 
still  often  so  pronounced  (also  ingan,  ingun: 
see  inion  1);  < F.  oignon,  ognon  = Pr.  uignon, 
ignon,  < L.  unio(n-),  a kind  of  single  onion,  also 
a pearl,  lit.  oneness,  union:  see  union.]  An 
esculent  plant,  Allium  Cepa  (see  Allium),  es- 
pecially its  succulent  bulb,  the  part  chiefly 
used  as  food.  It  is  a biennial  herbaceous  plant  with  long 
tubulated  leaves,  and  a swelling  pithy  stalk.  The  bulb 
is  composed  of  closely  concentric  coats  (tunicated),  and, 
with  situation  and  race,  varies  much  in  size,  in  color,  which 
runs  from  dark-red  to  white,  and  in  the  degree  of  the 
characteristic  pungency,  which  is  greater  in  the  small  red 
onions  than  in  the  larger  kinds,  ’t  he  raw  onion  has  the 
properties  of  a stimulant,  rubefacient,  etc.,  and  is  whole- 
some in  small  quantities.  These  properties  and  its  pun- 
gency depend  upon  an  acrid  volatile  oil  which  is  expelled 
by  boiling.  The  native  country  of  the  onion  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  In  use  from  the  days  of  ancient  Tgypt,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  widely  grown  for  culinary  purposes  than 
almost  any  other  plant  It  endures  tropical  heat  and  the 
coolest  temperate  climate.  Its  varieties  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  onions  of  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  California,  and 
the  Bermudas  are  specially  noted  for  size  and  quality. 

Or  who  would  ask  for  her  opinion 

Between  an  Oyster  and  an  Onion? 

Prior,  Alma  (1733),  L 

Bermuda  onion,  a superior  mild-flavored  quality  of 
onion,  largely  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Bermudas,  there  grown  from  seed  obtained  annually  from 
southern  Europe.  — Bog-onion,  the  flowering  fern,  Os- 
mund a reyalis,  locally  regarded  as  a specific  for  rickets. 
[Prov.  Eng.  ] — Egyptian,  ground,  or  potato  onion,  a 
variety  of  onion  of  unknown  origin,  developing  from  the 
parent  a numerous  crop  of  underground  bulbs : hence  also 
called  multipliers.— Onion  pattern,  a simple  pattern 
used  in  decorating  ceramic  wares,  especially  Meissen  or 
Dresden  porcelain  : it  is  usually  painted  in  dark-blue  on 
white. — Pearl  onion,  a variety  of  oniun  with  small  bulbs. 
— Bock  onion.  Same  as  IVeirh Sea-onion,  aEu- 
ropean  onion-like  plant,  U ryinea  maritima  ; also,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  little  spring  squill,  Scilla  verna.— Top- 
onlon,  tree-onion,  a variety  of  the  common  onion,  of 
Canadian  origin,  producing  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  flowers  and  seeds,  a cluster  of  bulbs,  which  are 
used  for  pickles  and  as  sets  for  new  plants. — Welsh 
Onion.  Same  as  cibol,  2,  and  stone-leek  (see  leek). — Wild 
Onion,  Allium  cernuum.  [U.  S.] 
onion-couch  (un'yun-koueh),  n.  A grass,  Ar- 
rhenatherum  elatius,  which  forms  tuberous 
onion-shaped  nodes  in  its  rootstock.  Also  onion- 
twitch  and  onion-grass.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
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It  evidently  appears  that  there  can  be  but  one  such  be. 
mg  [as  God],  and  that  Morwow,  unity,  oneliness  or  singu- 
larity, is  essential  to  it. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  207. 
2.  The  state  of  being  alone. 


onion-eyed 

onion-eyed  (un'yun-id),  a.  Having  the  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  as  if  by  the  effect  of  an  onion 
applied  to  them. 

And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 35. 

onion-fish  (un'yun-fish),  n.  The  grenadier,  onlitis  (on-li;tis),“')7.  °Same“as  gingivitis. 
Macrourus  berglax : so  called  from  a fancied  onlivet,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  alive 
likeness  of  its  eyes  to  onions.  See  cut  under  onloftet,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  aloft 
Macrourus.  [Massachusetts.]  onlooker  (on Tut-' er),  m.  A looker-on ; a spec- 

omon-fly  (un  yun-fli),  JJ.  One  of  two  different  tator;  an  observer.  P 

dipterous  msectswhose  larva;  feed  underground  onlooking(onTuli  ing),  a.  Looking  onward  or 
on  the  onion,  and  are  known  as  onion-maggots,  forward;  foreboding 

(a)  Anthovbyia  (Phorbia)  ceparum of  Europe,  the  imported  on.1v  (on'IL  a rFormorlv  nnoh/  • / Ml?  ™7w 
onion-fly  of  the  United  States,  now  widely  diffused  in  the  „ r i / a ci  ?IT?eri7  °netU > ' only , 

Eastern  States : it  is  a great  pest,  and  often  ruins  the  crop  00™h  onlich , < AS.  anltc,  cenhc , only  (=  OFries. 

einlik,  ainlik,  D.  eenlijk  = MLG.  einlik  = OHG. 
einlih , MHG.  einlich , only,  = Dan.  enlig,  only, 
= Sw.  enlig,  conformable),  < an,  one,  + -lie,  E. 
-ft/1.]  1.  Single  as  regards  number,  or  as  re- 

gards class  or  kind;  one  and  no  more  or  other; 
single ; sole : as,  he  was  the  only  person  present ; 
the  only  answer  possible ; an  only  son ; my  only 
friend;  the  only  assignable  reason. 

His  own  ordyche  sonne  Lord  ouer  all  y-knowen. 

Piers  Plowmans  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  800. 
Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Jude  4. 

This  was  an  only  bough,  that  grew  in  a large  dark  grove, 
not  from  a tree  of  its  own,  but,  like  the  mistletoe,  from 
another.  Bacon , Physical  Fables,  xi. 

This  only  coale  is  enough  to  kindle  the  fire. 

Mabbe,  The  Rogue,  ii.  261. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  a decrepit  father,  whose  life  is 
bound  up  in  hers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  449. 


Imported  Onion-fly  ( Phorbia  ceparum ).  (Cross  shows  natural 
size.)  a,  larva,  natural  size  ; b , larva,  enlarged. 

There  are  several  annual  generations,  and  the  maggots 
completely  consume  the  interior  of  the  edible  root.  The 
best  remedy  is  boiling  water,  or  kerosene  emulsified  with 
soap  and  diluted  with  cold  water,  applied  when  the 
damage  is  first  noticed.  ( b ) Phorbia  brassier,  the  adult 
of  the  cabbage-maggot,  which  also  infests  onions  occa- 
sionally. 

onion-grass  (un'y un-gras),  n.  Same  as  onion- 
couch. 

onion-maggot  (un'yun-mag^ot),  n.  The  larva 
of  an  onion-fly. 

onion-shell  (un'yun-shel),  n.  1.  A kind  of 
oyster  likened  to  an  onion.— 2.  A kind  of  clam 
of  the  genus  Mya.—  3.  A shell  of  the  genus 
Lutraria. 

onion-skin  (un'yun-skin),  n.  A kind  of  paper : 


2.  Alone ; nothing  or  nobody  but. 

Before  all  things  were,  God  only  was. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  14. 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 

Shelley , Prometheus  Unbound,  L 1. 
3f.  Mere;  simple. 

Th’  Almighty,  seeing  their  so  bold  assay, 

Kindled  the  flame  of  His  consuming  yre, 

And  with  His  onely  breath  them  blew  away. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1.  87. 
And,  as  I cross’d  thy  way,  I met  thy  wrath  J 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 


"•  ux  paper:  4.  Single  in  degree  or  excellence;  hence,  dis- 

so  calied  from  its  thinness,  transluceney,  and  tinguished  above  or  beyond  all  others;  special 
brush,  m which  respects  it  resembles  the  skm  ou„  .. ' . ... 


finish,  in  which  respects  it  resembles  the  skin 

°^i  a»“*  Ifc  has  a high  gloss,  and  may  be  of  any 
color,  blue  being  generally  preferred  as  more  opaque  than 
other  tints.  It  is  used,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for 
correspondence  where  a saving  of  postage  is  an  object. 

onion-smut  (un'yun-smut),  n.  A fungus,  XJro- 
cystis  cepulse,  of  the  family  Ustilaginaceee , very 
destructive  to  the  cultivated  onion. 

oniony  (un'yun-i),  a.  (X  onion  + -yl.]  Of  the  only  (°n,ll)>  odv.,  conj.,  and  prep.  [Formerly 
nature  of  onion;  resembling  or  smelling  of  '***  y 1lf"ri 


She  rode  in  peace,  through  his  only  paynes  and  excellent 
enduraunce.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  5. 140. 

Choice  and  select  fashions  are  there  in  onely  request. 

B.  Brathwaite,  English  Gentleman,  quoted  by  F.  Hall. 
He  is  the  only  man  for  musick.  Johnson. 


See  oneirocrite, 


onion. 

onirocrite,  onirocritic,  etc. 
etc. 

Oniscidae  (o-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oniscus  + 
- ida ?.]  A family  of  cursorial  terrestrial  isopods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Oniscus;  the  slaters  or 
wood-lice.  The  legs  are  all  ambulatory,  the  abdomen  is 
six-segmented,  the  antennae  are  from  six-  to  nine-jointed, 
and  the  antennulae  are  minute.  Some  of  the  species,  which 
can  roll  themselves  into  a perfect  ball,  are  known  as  pill - 
bugs,  sow-bugs,  and  armadillos. 

onisciform  (o-nis'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Oniscus 
+ L.  forma , form.]  1.  Related  to  or  resem- 
bling the  Oniscidw:  specifically  applied  to  the 
larvae  of  certain  lycaenid  butterflies. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Onisciformes. 

Onisciformes  (o-nis-i-fdr'raez),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  onisciform.']  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, a group  of  chilognath  myriapods,  equiv- 
alent to  the  family  Glomeridce  of  Westwood : so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  Oniscidce. 
oniscoid  (o-nis'koid),  a.  [<  Oniscus  + - oid .] 
Resembling  a wood-louse ; belonging  or  related 
to  the  Oniscidce. 

Oniscus  (o-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovlaKog,  a 
wood-louse,  lit.  a little  ass,  dim,  of  bear,  an 
ass:  see  ass.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Oniscidce.  See  also 
cut  under  Isopoda. 
onkotomy,  n.  See  oncotomy. 
onlay  (on'la),  n.  [<  on1  + 

Zayl.]  Anything  mounted 
upon  another  or  affixed  to  it 
so  as  to  project  from  its  sur- 
face in  relief,  especially  in 
ornamental  design, 
onless,  conj.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  unless. 
onliness  (on'li-nes),  n.  [For- 
merly oneliness;  < only  + 

-ness. ] 1.  The  state  of  being  one  or  single; 

singleness. 


A Species  of  Oniscus. 


\ ---  / 7 vu.y.,  uiiiu  jsi  UJ/.  |_JL’  VJ 

onely;  < ME.  only,  oonli,  oneliche , onli,  etc.,  < AS. 
*anlice,  ainlice,  singularly,  < antic,  cenlic,  only: 
see  only,  a.]  I.  adv.  1.  Alone;  no  other  or 
others  than;  nothing  or  nobody  else  than; 
nothing  or  nobody  but;  merely:  as,  only  one 
remained;  man  cannot  live  on  bread  only. 

The  sauter  seith  hit  is  no  synne  for  suche  men  as  ben  trewe 
I or  to  seggen  as  thei  seen  and  saue  onliche  prestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  30. 
Let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L 1798. 
Tis  she,  and  only  she, 

Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  L 3. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Shirley,  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  iii. 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great  deeds. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

2.  No  more  than;  merely;  simply;  just:  as, 
he  had  sold  only  two. 

Butnowe  ther  standeth  [in  Jaffa]  never  an  howse  but 
oonly  ij  towers,  And  Certeyne  Caves  vnder  the  grounde. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  24. 
Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  en.  vi.  5. 

Now  therefore  forgive,  I pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once. 

Ex.  x.  17. 

The  eastern  gardens  indeed  are  only  orchards,  or  woods 
of  fruit  trees.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  123. 

I have  seen  many  a philosopher  whose  world  is  large 
enough  for  only  one  person. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
My  words  are  only  words.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Iii. 

3.  In  but  one  manner,  for  hut  one  purpose,  by 
but  one  means,  with  hut  one  result,  etc. ; in 
no  other  manner,  respect,  place,  direction, 
circumstances,  or  condition  than ; at  no  other 
time,  or  in  no  other  way,  etc.,  than ; forno  other 
purpose  or  with  .no  other  result  than  ; solely ; 
exclusively;  entirely;  altogether:  as,  he  ven- 
tured forth  only  at  night ; he  was  saved  only  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth ; he  escaped  the  gallows 


Onoclea 

only  to  be  drowned ; articles  sold  only  in  pack- 
ages. 

For  our  great  sinnes  forgiuenes  for  to  getten 
And  only  by  Christ  clenlich  to  be  clensed. 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  819. 

And  they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  ub?  Num.  xii.  2. 

By  works  a man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only. 

Jas.  ii.  24. 

At  length  he.  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the 
mountain;  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new  difficul- 
tles-  Irving,  Granada,  p.  94. 

Infinite  consciousness  and  finite  consciousness  exist 
only  as  they  exist  in  each  other. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  cxliv. 

Poetry  is  valuable  only  for  the  statement  which  it  makes, 
and  must  always  be  subordinate  thereto. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  301. 

4f.  Above  all  others;  preeminently;  especially. 

Afterward  another  onliche  he  blissede. 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  534. 

I was  my  father’s  son,  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the 
sight  of  my  mother.  Prov.  iv.  3. 

That  renowned  good  man, 

That  did  so  only  embrace  his  country,  and  loved 
His  fellow-citizens ! E.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

5.  Singly;  with  no  other  in  the  same  relation: 

as,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father Not 

only  . . . but  also  ....  not  only  . . . but  ....  not 
merely  ...  but  likewise  . . . ; both  . . . and  . . . (nega- 
tively expressed). =Syn.  1-3.  Alone,  Only.  See  alone. 

II.  conj.  But;  except;  excepting  that. 

And  Pharaoh  said,  I will  let  you  go  that  you  may  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  your  God  in  the  wilderness ; only  ye  shall 
not  go  very  far  away.  Ex.  viiL  28. 

We  are  men  as  you  are, 

Only  our  miseries  make  us  seem  monsters. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  L 3. 

My  wife  and  I in  their  coach  to  Hide  Parke,  where  great 
plenty  of  gallants,  and  pleasant  it  was,  only  for  the  dust. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  25, 1664. 

A very  pretty  woman,  only  she  squints  a little,  as  Cap- 
tain Brazen  says  in  the  “Recruiting  Officer.” 

Garrick,  quoted  in  Forster’s  Goldsmith,  I.  226. 

Hl.t  prep.  Except;  with  the  exception  of. 

Our  whole  office  will  be  turned  out  only  me. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Aug.  22, 1C68. 

onnethet,  adv.  See  uneafh. 

Onobrychis  (on-o-bri'kis),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763),  < Gr.  bvofipvxk,  a leguminous  plant,  sup- 
posed to  he  sainfoin,  appar.  < bvog,  an  ass,  + @pv- 
Xviv, gnaw.]  Agenus ofleguminousplantsofthe 
tribe  Hedysarese  and  the  subtribe  Euliedysarese, 
known  by  the  flat  un  jointed  exserted  pod.  There 
are  about  100  species,  in  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  west- 
ern Asia.  They  are  usually  herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  pink  or  whitish  flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes. 
See  cockshead,  1,  French  grass  (under  grass),  hen's-bill,  and 
sainfoin. 

onocentaur  (on-o-sen'tar),  n.  [<  LL.  onocen- 
taurus,  < Gr.  bvouivTavpo g,  bvoufaravpa,  a kind  of 
tailless  ape  (xElian),  also  (LL.)a  kind  of  demon 
haunting  wild  places  (Septuagint,  translated  pi - 
losus  in  Vulgate,  and  satyr  in  the  Eng.  version, 
Isa.  xiii.  21),  (.  bvo<;,  ass,  + idvravpar,  centaur: 
see  centaur. ] A fabulous  monster,  a kind  of 
centaur,  with  a body  part  human  and  part  asi- 
nine, represented  in  Koman  sculpture. 

Onoclea  (on-o-kle'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753), 
said_  to  allude  to  the  rolled-up  fructification ; < 
Gr.  ovog,  a vessel,  + kKuuv,  close.]  A genus  of 
polypodiaceous  aspidioid  ferns,  having  the 
fertile  fronds  much  contracted  and  quite  un- 
like the  sterile  ones.  The  sori  are  round,  borne  on 
the  back  of  the  veins  of  the  contracted  fertile  frond,  and 


Sensitive  fern  ( Onoclea  sensibtlis,  L.),  about  one  twelfth 

natural  size. 

concealed  by  their  revolute  margins.  The  only  species, 
O.  sensibilis,  is  widely  distributed  in  eastern  Asia  and 
eastern  North  America.  The  O.  Struthiopteris  of  authors 
belongs  to  the  genus  Matteuccia. 


onofrite  4114 

onofrite  (on'o-frit),  re.  [<  Onofre  (see  def.)  + onomatopoetic  (on-o-imiD'o-po-et'ik),  a.  [ <ono - 
- ite 2.]  In  mineral.,  a sulphoselenide  of  mercury  matopoesis  {-poeU)  + -ic.]  Same  as  onomat- 
intermediate  between  metacinnabarite  (HgS)  opceic. 

and  tiemannite  (HgSe),  a mineral  occurring  at  onomatopoetically  (on-o-mat‘!'o-po-et'i-kal-i), 
San  Onofre,  Mexico,  and  in  southern  Utah.  It  adv.  In  accordance  with  onomatopoeia;  by  an 
is  massive,  of  a lead-gray  color.  _ _ onomatopoeic  process 


onomatopoiesis  (on-6-mat,''6-poi-e'sis),  re.  Same 
as  onomatopoeia. 

onomatopyt  (on'o-ma-td-pi),  n.  Same  as  ono- 
matopoeia. 

onomomancyt  (on'o-mo-man-si),  re.  Same  as 
onomatomancy. 

tomancy.  Onondaga  salt-group.  See  salt-group. 

onomantic  (on-o-man'tik),  a.  [=  Sp.  onoman-  ononet,  adv._  A Middle  English  variant  of  anon, 
tico  = Pg.  onomantico ; as  onomancy  (- mant -)  + Ononis  (o-no'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737),  < 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  onomancy ; predicted  Or.  bvwvir,  a plant,  < ovo;,  an  ass:^  see  ass1.]  A 


onology  (o-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Or.  ovog,  ass,  + -loyia, 
< /iyav,  speak : see  - ology .]  A foolish  way  or 
talking.  [Rare.] 

onomancyt  (on'o-man-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  ono- 
mancia,  < NL.  *onomantia,  short  for  *onomalo- 
mantia : see  onomatomancy.']  Same  as  onoma- 


by  names  or  by  the  letters  composing  names, 

Camden. 

onomantical  (on-o-man'ti-kal),  a.  [<  onoman- 
tic + -al.]  Same  as  onomantic. 

An  onomantical  or  name-wizard  .Tew. 

Camden,  Remains,  Names. 

onomastic  (on-o-mas'tik),  a.  [=  P.  onomastique 
= Pg.  It.  onomastico;  < Or.  ovopacrtKog,  of  or  be- 
longing to  names,  < ovogacrog,  verbal  n.  of  ovo- 
gafuv,  name,  < ovoga,  a name : see  onym.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  a name : specif- 
ically applied  in  law  to  the  signature  of  an 
instrument  the  body  of  which  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  another  person,  or  to  the  instru- 
ment so  signed. 

onomasticon,  onomasticum  (on-o-mas'ti-kon, 

-kum),  n.  [ML.,  < Gr.  bvogaoTisov  (sc.  /3t/31ior),  a 
vocabulary,  neut.  of  ovogaanicdg,  of  or  belonging 
to  naming:  see  onomastic.]  A work  contain- 
ing words  or  names,  with  their  explanation,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  or  other  regular  order; 
a dictionary ; a vocabulary, 
onomatechny  (on'o-ma-tek-ni),  n.  [For  *ono- 
matoteclmy,  < Gr.  bvogafj-),  a name,  + rkxyn, 
art.]  Prognostication  by  the  letters  of  a name, 
onomatologist  (on'o-ma-tol'd-jist),  n.  [<  ono- 
matolog-y  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  onomatology, 
or  the  history  of  names.  Southey,  The  Doctor, 
clxxvi. 

onomatology  (on/o-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvo- 
ga(r-),  a name,  + -loyta,  < teyetv,  speak : see  -olo- 
gy. Cf.  Gr.  ovo,«aro/Wyoc,  telling  names.]  1.  The 
branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  formation  of  names  or  terms. 

— 2.  The  distinctive  vocabulary  used  in  any 
particular  branch  of  study. — 3.  A discourse  or 
treatise  on  names,  or  the  history  of  the  names 
of  persons. 

onomatomancyt  ( on-o-mat'o-man-si),  n.  [<  NL. 

* onomatomantiaf  Gr.  bvoga(r-),  name,  + gavreia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  names.  J.  Gaule 
(1652),  quoted  in  Hall’s  Modern  English,  p.  37, 
note.  Also  onomomancy,  onomancy. 
onomatope  (on'o-ma-top),  n.  [A  short  form  < 
onomatopoeia.  ] A word  formed  to  resemble  the 
^sound  made  by  the  thing  signified, 
onomatopoeia  (on-o-mat-o-pe'ya),  n.  [=  F.  ono- 
matopee=  Sp.  onomatopeya  = Pg.  onomatopeia= 

It.  onomatopeya,  onomatopeaf  LL.  onomatopoeia, 

< Gr.  ovo/mToTvoua,  also  ovogaTonolyaic,  the  making 
of  a name,  esp.  to  express  a natural  sound,  < ovo-  onort,  onourt,  n 
fiaroTTOLogy  making  names,  esp.  to  express  natu- 
ral  sounds,  < bvoga(r-),  a name,  + noieiv,  make.] 

1.  In  pliilol.,  the  formation  of  names  by  imita- 
tion of  natural  sounds ; the  naming  of  anything 
by  a more  or  less  exact  reproduction  of  the 
sound  which  it  makes,  or  something  audible 
connected  with  it;  the  imitative  principle  in 
language-making:  thus,  the  verbs  buzz  and  hum 
and  the  nouns  pewit,  whippoorwill,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced by  onomatopoeia.  Words  thus  formed  natu- 
rally  suggest  the  objects  or  actions  producing  the  sound. 

In  the  etymologies  of  this  dictionary  the  principle  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  imitation  (adj.  imitative)  or  imitative 
variation.  Also  called  onomatopoesis,  onomatopoiesis. 

Onomatopoeia  [as  a word],  in  addition  to  its  awkward- 
ness, has  neither  associative  nor  etymological  application 
to  words  imitating  sounds. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  9th  Ann.  Address  to  Phil.  Soc. 

2.  In  rhet.,  the  use  of  imitative  and  naturally 
suggestive  words  for  rhetorical  effect. 

onomatopoeic  (on-o-mat-o-pe'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ono- 
matopeique;  as  onomatopoeia  + -ic.]  Pertaining 


genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the  tribe  Trifo- 
liece,  known  by  the  monadelphous  stamens. 
There  are  about  70  species,  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  and  Canary  Islands.  They  are  usually  herbs, 
with  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  oblong  pods,  and  red  or  yel- 
low flowers,  solitary  or  two  or  three  together  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  See  rest-harrow,  cammockl,  1,  finweed, 
licorice  (fi),  and  land-whin  (under  whin). 

Onopordon  (on-o-p6r'don),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  < Gr.  bvbnopbov,  the  cotton-thistle,  so 
called,  according  to  Pliny,  as  rendering  asses 
flatulent;  < Gr.  ovo f,  an  ass,  + rnpby,  breaking 
wind,  < nepdeiv  — L.  pedere,  break  wind.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  tribe  Cyna- 
rese  and  the  subtribe  Carduinese,  characterized 
by  the  pilose  filaments  and  foveolate  recepta- 
cle. There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  prickly  and  usually 


Onofordon  Acanthium. 

x,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the  heads;  2,  a leaf ; a,  a flower; 
b,  the  fruit  with  the  pappus. 


onto 

an  enemy  or  a fort,  or  the  order  for  such  an 
assault. 

Gif  your  countrie  lords  fa*  back, 

Our  Borderers  sail  the  onset  gie. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child  s Ballads,  VI.  32). 

O for  a single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  I 

Wordsworth,  Pass  of  KUlicranky. 

2t.  Start;  beginning;  initial  step  or  stage;  out- 
set. 

Children,  if  sufficient  pains  are  taken  with  them  at  the 
onset,  may  much  more  easily  be  taught  to  shoot  well  than 
men. 

Ascharn,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  125. 
Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold, 

From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2.  27. 

3.  An  attack  of  any  kind : as,  the  impetuous 
onset  of  grief.  = Syn.  1.  Attack,  Charge,  Onset,  Assault, 
Onslaught.  Attack  is  the  general  word  ; the  rest  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  degree  of  violence  implied. 
Charge  is  a military  word : as,  “The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  Onset  generally  applies  to  a collective  move- 
ment ; assault  and  onslaught  may  indicate  the  act  of  many 
or  of  one.  An  onslaught  is  rough  and  sudden,  without 
method  or  persistence. 

onset)  (on'set),  v.  t.  [<  onset,  n.]  To  assault; 
begin. 

This  for  a time  was  hotly  onsetted,  and  a reasonable 
price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again.  Carew. 

onshore  (on'shor'),  adv.  Toward  the  land:  as, 
the  wind  blew  onshore. 

onshore  (on'shor),  a.  [<  onshore,  adv.]  Being 
on  or  moving  toward  the  land : as,  an  onshore 
wind. 

onsidet,  onsidest,  adv.  Middle  English  forms  of 

aside. 

onslaught  (on'sl&t),  n.  [<  on  + slaught,  < ME. 
slagt,  < AS.  sleaht,  a striking,  attack:  see 
slaught, slaughter.]  Attack;  onset;  aggression; 
assault;  an  inroad;  an  incursion;  a bloody  at- 
tack. 

I do  remember  yet  that  onslaught  [orig.  printed  anslaight, 
by  error] ; thou  wast  beaten, 

And  fled'st  before  the  butler. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  3. 
His  reply  to  this  unexpected  onslatigM  is  a mixture  of 
satire,  dignity,  good-humour,  and  raillery. 

A.  Dobson,  Selections  from  Steele,  Int.,  p.  xL 
= Syn.  Assault,  etc.  See  onset. 

onslepet,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  asleep. 
onst  (wunst),  adv.  [Also  written,  more  distinc- 
tively, hut  badly,  oncet,  onct;  < once  + -t  excres- 
cent, as  in  against,  amongst,  etc.  So  twist,  twicet, 
for  twice.]  A common  vulgarism  for  once L 
‘‘It  [Nature]  ‘s  amazin’  hard  to  come  at,"  sez  he,  ‘‘hut 
onct  git  it  an’  you’ve  gut  everythin’  t" 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  No.  xi.,  The  Argymunt. 

onstead  (on'sted),  n.  [With  loss  of  orig.  w (due 
to  Scand..),  from  *wonstead,  < won2,  wone  (<  AS. 
wunian  = Icel.  una),  dwell,  + stead,  place.]  A 
farmstead;  the  buildings  on  a farm.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

onsweret,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 


cottony  herbs,  with  deep-cut  and  spiny  leaves,  and  large  ravsu  ( ) . 

terminal  heads  of  purplish  or  white  flowers.  0.  Acan-  U ntciricin  (on-ta  ri-an),  a. 


thium  is  the  common  cotton-thistle  or  Scotch  thistle,  in 
some  old  books  called  argentine  or  argentine  thistle,  from 
its  silvery  whiteness.  See  cotton-thistle,  and  Scotch  thistle 
(under  thistle ). 

jnort,  onourf,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of  honor. 

Onosma  (o-noz'ma),n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1762),  < 
Gr.  bvocga,  a boraginaceous  plant,  < ovo;,  an  ass, 
+ bagr],  smell.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
sympetalous  plants  of  the  family  Boraginacese, 
and  tribe  Zithospermeee,  characterized  by  the 
four  separate  nutlets,  fixed  by  a broad  flat  base. 
There  are  about  70  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  the  Himalayas.  They  are  bristly  or  hoary  herbs 
with  alternate  leaves  and  bracted  one-sided  racemes  of 


and  n.  [<  Ontario 
(see  def.)  + -an.]  " I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ontario,  a province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
or  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  on 
the  border  between  Canada  and  New  York. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Onthophagus  (on-thof'a-gus),  n.  [NL.  (La- 

treille,  1807), < Qr.bvdoc,  diing,  + ipayeiv,  devour.] 
A genus  of  searabspoid  beetles.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  genera  of  the  family  Scarabceidce,  -containing  sev- 
eral hundred  species,  found  all  over  the  world,  usually  of 
small  size,  sometimes  of  brilliant  color,  breeding  in  dung. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  the  combination  of  nine- 
jointed  antennae  with  no  visible  scutellum. 


usually  yellow  flowers.  They  are  to  some  extent  in  favor  nTrHlU  Eno-lish  forms  of 

for  cultivation,  the  hardy  species  being  specially  suited  Ontlit,  Ontliit,  prep,  iviiaaie  hngugn  iorms  oi 
to  rock  work.  0.  Tauricum  is  called  golden-drop.  until . 

Onosmodium  (on-os-mo'di-um),  n.  [NL.  (Mi-  onto1),  prep.  An  obsolete  form  of  unto. 

The  bestis  furth  hes  tursyt  this  ilka  syre 
Onto  the  altar  blesand  [blazing  ?]  of  hayt  fyre. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  XII.  iv.  30. 


chaux,  1803),  i Onosma,  + Gr.  cMof,  form  (see 
-oid).]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous 
plants  of  the  family  Boraginacese,  and  tribe 
Lithospermese,  having  obtuse  included  anthers, 
bracted  racemes,  and  erect  corolla-lobes.  There 
are  about  6 species,  all  North  American,  erect  bristly 
perennials,  with  alternate  leaves  and  racemes  or  cymes 
of  white,  greenish,  or  yellowish  flowers.  See  gromwell. 

A Middle  English  form  of 


onroundet,  adv. 

, . around. 

to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  ono-  onrush  (ou'rush),  re. . [<  ore1  + rush.]  A rush  or 
matopoeia;  representing  the  sound  of  the  thing  dash  onwardj  a rapid  or  violent  ousct, 
signified;  imitative  in  speech.  onsayt  (on'sa),  n.  [Appar.  a mixture  of  onset 

onomatopo30US(on-o-mat-o-pe'us),a.  [<Gr.ot>o-  and  assay.]  Onset;  beginning. 
uaTo~oi.6f; : see  onomatopoeia.  ] Same  as  onomat-  First  came  New  Custome,  and  hee  gave  the  onsay. 

opceic.  -Vcw  Custome.  ( Nares .) 

onomatopoesis  (on-o-mat//o-po-e'sis),  re.  [Also  onset  (on'set), re.  [< ore1  + set1,  p.]  l.Arushing 
onomatopoiesis;  < Gr.  bvogaToirobtaie:  see  onomat-  or  setting  upon;  attack;  assault;  especially, 
opoeia.]  Same  as  onomatopoeia.  the  assault  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops  upon 


onto2  (on'to),  prep.  [A  mod.  form,  due  to  co- 
alescence of  the  adv.  ore1  with  the  following 
prep,  to,  after  the  analogy  of  into  (and  of  unto, 
formerly  also  onto,  so  far  as  that  is  analogous), 
upon,  etc.  The  word  is  regarded  by  purists  as 
vulgar,  and  is  avoided  by  careful  writers.]  1 . 
Toward  and  upon : as,  the  door  opens  directly 
onto  the  street. 

It  is  a very  pleasant  country-seat,  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  Frowning  City,  onto  which  it  looks. 

II.  11.  Haggard,  Allan  Quatermain,  xxiii. 

2.  To  and  in  connection  with. 

When  the  attention  is  turned  to  a dream  scene  passing 
in  the  mind,  on  awakening  it  can  recall  certain  antece- 
dent events  that  join  onto  the  ones  present,  and  so  on 
hack  into  the  night.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  383. 


onto 

3.  To  the  top  of;  upon;  on. 

“Where  are  you  going  now,  Mra  Fairfax?”  . . . "Onto 
the  leads ; will  you  come  and  see  the  view  ? ” 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xi. 

It  kind  of  puts  a noo  soot  of  close  onto  a word,  thisere 
funattick  spellin'  doos. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  No.  xi.,  The  Argymunt. 

He  subsided  onto  the  music-bench  obediently. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  xviii. 

ontogenal  (on-toj'e-nal),  a.  Same  as  ontogenic. 
Nature,  XLI.  316.  ” [Rare.] 

Ontogenesis  (on-to-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  itv 
(ovr-),  being  (neut.’pl.  ra  bvra,  existing  things), 
+ ybeaig,  generation.]  In  biol.,  the  history  of 
the  individual  development  of  an  organized 
being,  as  distinguished  from  phylogenesis,  or 
the  history  of  genealogical  development,  and 
from  biogenesis,  or  life-development  generally. 
^Also  ontogeny. 

ontogenetic  (on'to-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  ontogene- 
sis, after  genetic.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating 
to  ontogenesis. 

ontogenetical  (on,i'to-je-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  onto- 
genetic + -al.]  Same  as  ontogenetic. 
ontogenetically  (on/,to-je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  ontogenetic  manner;"  by  way  of  ontogene- 
sis. 

ontogenic  (on-to- jen'ik),  a.  [<  ontogen-y  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ontogeny,  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  development  of  an  or- 
ganized being. 

ontogenically  (on-to-jen'i-kal-i),  adv.  Onto- 
genetically ; by  ontogenesis. " 
ontogenist  (on-toj'e-nist),  n.  [<  ontogen-y  + 
-isf.J  One  who  is  versed  in  or  studies  on- 
togeny. 

ontogeny  ( on-to j'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  uv  (ovr-),  be- 
ing, + -yh /eta,  < -yevy C,  producing:  see  -geny.] 

1.  Same  as  ontogenesis.— 2.  Specifically,  the 
ontogenesis  of  an  individual  living  organism; 
the  life-history  of  a given  organism,  as  distin- 
guished from  phytogeny ; figuratively,  the  de- 
velopmental history  of  inorganic  phenomena, 
ontographic  (on-to-graf'ik),'a.  [< ontograph-y 
k + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ontography. 
ontography  (on-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ziv  (ovr-), 
being,  + -ypatfiia,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  A descrip- 
tion of  beings,  their  nature  and  essence.  Thomas, 
Med.  Diet. 

ontologic  (on-to-loj'ik),  a.  [=  P.  ontologique; 
as  ontolog-y  + -ic.]  Same  as  ontological. 
ontological  (on-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ontologic  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ontology ; of  the  nature 
of  ontology;  metaphysical— ontological  proof, 

the  a priori  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  derived  from 
the  necessary  elements  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God. 
It  has  been  Btated  by  Anselm,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz. 

ontologically  (on-to-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  ontology;  by  means  of  or  in  accor- 
dance with  ontology. 

ontologism  (on-tol'o-jizm),  n.  [<  ontolog-y  + 
-ism.]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  the  human 
intellect  has  an  immediate  cognition  of  God  as 
its  proper  object  and  the  principle  of  all  its 
cognitions.  Ontologism  was  initiated  by  Marsilius  Fici- 
nus,  and  formulated  and  continued  by  Malebranche  and 
by  Gioberti.  As  formulated  in  certain  selected  proposi- 
tions, the  system  was  condemned  by  papal  authority  in 
1861,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  others  in  1862 
and  1866.  Cath.  Diet. 

ontologist  (on-tol'o-jist),  n.  [=  P.  ontologiste 
— Sp.  ontologista;  as  ontolog-y  + -ist.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  ontology;  one  who  studies 
ontology. 

ontologize  (on-tol'o-jiz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  on- 
tologized,  ppr.  ontologizing.  [<  ontolog-y  + -ize.] 
To  pursue  ontological  studies;  be  an  ontolo- 
gist; study  ontology. 

ontology  (on-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  P.  ontologie  = Sp. 
ontologia  = Pg.  It.  ontologia,  < NL.  ontologia 
(Clauberg,  died  1655),  < Gr.  iiv  (ovr-),  being 
(neut.  pi.  rd  bvra,  existing  things),  + -/.oyta,  < 
Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  theory  of  be- 
ing ; that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  investi- 
gates the  nature  of  being  and  of  the  essence  of 
things,  both  substances  and  accidents. 

Ontology  is  a discourse  of  being  in  general,  and  the  vari- 
ous or  most  universal,  modes  or  affections,  as  well  as  the 
several  kinds  or  divisions  of  it.  The  word  being  here  in- 
cludes not  only  whatsoever  actually  is,  but  whatsoever 
can  be.  Watts,  Ontology,  ii.  (Fleming.) 

The  first  part  of  this  metaphysic  in  its  systematic  form 
is  ontology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  abstract  characteristics 
of  Being.  Hegel,  Logic,  tr.  by  W.  Wallace,  § 33. 

The  science  conversant  about  all  such  inferences  of  un- 
known being  from  its  known  manifestations  is  called  on- 
tology. sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  vii. 

ontosophy  (on-tos'o-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  ontosophia 
(Clauberg,  died  165a),  < Gr.  tw  ( ovr -),  being,  + 
ooQta,  wisdom.]  Same  as  ontology. 
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onus  (o'nus),  n.  [<  L.  onus  {oner-),  a load,  bur- 
den. Hence  ult.  E.  onerous,  exonerate,  etc.]  A 
burden:  often  used  for  onus probandi,  ‘onus  of 
proof.’ 

I again  move  the  introduction  of  a new  topic,  ...  on 
me  be  the  onus  of  bringing  it  forward. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 
Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  affect  the  in- 
terests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a case  always  lies 
on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibitions.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Onus  probandi  (literally,  ‘ the  burden  of  proving  ’),  the 
burden  of  proof— that  is,  the  task  of  proving  what  has 
been  alleged.  This  usually  rests  upon  the  person  or  side 
making  the  charge  or  allegation,  but  sometimes  with  the 
other,  as  in  some  cases  when  the  allegation  is  a negative, 
or  when  the  fact  lies  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  and  he  is  under  a duty  of  disclosure. 

onward,  onwards  (on'ward,  -wardz),  adv.  [< 
on 1 + - ward , -wards.']  1 . By  or  in  advance ; for- 
ward; on;  toward  the  front  or  a point  ahead; 
ahead : as,  to  move  onward , literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys. 

Ex.  xl.  36. 

And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  ’tis,  their  own 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  271. 

2.  Forward;  continuously  on. 

Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 

As  thou  goest  onwards , still  will  pluck  thee  back. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  exxvi. 
Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxvi. 

3.  Forth;  forward  in  time. 

But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I supposed, 
Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery 
From  this  day  onward.  Milton , P.  L.,  x.  811. 

=Syn.  Forward,  Onward.  See  forward! . 

onward  (on'ward),  a.  [<  onward , adv.]  1.  Ad- 
vancing; moving  on  or  forward. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

2.  Forward;  forwarding:  said  of  progress  or 
advancement. 

The  onward  course  which  leadeth  to  immortality  and 
honour.  Chalmers,  Sabbath  Readings,  II.  198. 

The  world  owes  all  its  onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at 
ease.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xx. 

3.  Advanced  as  regards  progress  or  improve- 
ment; forward. 

Within  a while  Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the 
fruits  were  of  his  friend’s  labour. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

onwardnesst  (on'ward-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  onward  or  advanced;  ad- 
vance ; progress.  Sir  T.  More,  IJtopia,  ii.  7. 
onwards,  adv.  See  onward. 
onwryt,  a.  A variant  of  unwry.  Chaucer. 
ony  (o'ni),  a.  and  pron.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  any. 

onycha  (on'i-ka),  n.  [<  L.  onycha,  acc.  of  onyx 
{onych-),  a kind  of  mussel:  see  onyx.]  1.  The 
shell  or  operculum  of  a species  of  moilusk, 
found  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  emitting, 
when  burned,  a musky  odor.  In  Smith’s  “ Diction- 
ary  of  the  Bible  the  onycha  of  the  following  quotation  is 
identified  as  the  operculum  of  some  species  of  Strombus, 
which  has  a claw-like  shape  and  a peculiar  odor  when 
burned.  This  object  is  also  said  to  have  been  known  in 
old  works  on  materia  medica  by  the  names  unguis  odo- 
ratus,  blatta  Byzantina,  and  devil’ s-daw. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha  [L.  any- 
cha,  acc.,  Vulgate,  translating  Heb.  shecheleth ]. 

Ex.  xxx.  34. 

2.  The  onyx. 

onychauxis  (on-i-kak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovtf 
{ovvx-),  finger-nail,  + al!;etv,  increase.]  Increase 
in  the  substance  of  the  nail,  whether  as  simple 
thickening  or  as  a general  enlargement  of  its 
entire  substance. 

onychia1  (o-nik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  0vvf  (ovvx-), 
finger-nail:  see  onyx.]  Suppurative  inflamma- 
tion in  proximity  to  the  finger-nail.  See  paro- 
nychia.—Onychia,  maligna,  a perverse  suppurative  in- 
flammation  of  the  nail-bed,  occurring  spontaneously  in 
persons  with  vitality  exhausted  by  chronic  disease. — Ony- 
chia parasitica,  onychomycosis. 

Onychia2  (o-nik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  onyx  (onych-), 
a kind  of  mussel:  see  onyx,  onycha.]  1.  In 
entom. : (a)  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
founded  by  Hiibner  in  1816.  (b)  A genus  of 
cynipidous  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  sub- 
family Figitince,  founded  by  Walker  in  1835. 
Three  North  American  and  several  European  species  are 
described.^  Like  the  rest  of  the  Figitince,  and  unlike  most 
other  Cynipidce,  they  are  all  parasitic. 

2.  A genus  of  eephalopods. 
onychia3,  n.  Plural  of  onychium. 
onychian  (o-nik'i-an),  n.  A cephalopod  of  the 
family  Onychii  or  Onychoteuthidce. 


onyx 

onychite  (on'i-kit),  n.  [<  L.  *onychites,  ony- 
chitis, < Gr.  bvixtryc,  ow^irif,  sc.  hWog,  a kind  of 
yellowish  marble,  < bvvi-  (ovvx-),  onyx,  etc. : see 
owyx.]  An  Oriental  alabaster  (aragonite)  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  white  with  yellow 
and  brown  veins,  at  present  found  in  Algeria, 
Mexico,  and  California.  It  is  believed  by  King  to 
have  been  the  ancient  murrine.  Pliny  and  other  authors 
mention  fabulous  sums  as  having  been  paid  for  vases  of 
onychite. 

onychitis  (on-i-ki'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.dvuf  (ovvx-), 
a nail,  claw,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  soft 
parts  about  the  nail ; paronychia. 

Onychium  (o-nik'i-um),  n. ; pi.  onychia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bvvxiov,  a little  claw,  dim.  of  bvvt; 
(ovvx-),  6*  nail,  claw : see  onyx.]  A little  claw; 
specifically^  in  entom.,  a small  appendage  of  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  tarsus  of  many  insects,  be- 
tween the  two  claws  with  which  the  tarsus  usu- 
ally ends.  The  onychium  may  bear  an  appendage  called 
paronychium.  Also  called  pseud onychium,  and  in  dipters 
empodium. 

onychogryposis  (on'i'i-ko-gri-p6'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  bw%  (ovvx-),  a nail,  claw,  + ypbiaxng,  a 
crooking,  hooking : see  gry posts.]  Thickening 
and  curvature  of  the  nails.  Also,  erroneously, 
onychogryphosis. 

onychomancy  (on'i-ko-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvi if 
(ovvx-),  nail,  + pavreia,  divination.]  A kind  of 
divination  by  means  of  the  finger-nails.  Bourne’s 
Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  9G. 
onychomycosis  (on,/i-ko-mi-k6'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  fiwf  (ovvx-),  a nailj  claw,  4-  NL.  mycosis .] 
Disease  of  the  nail  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
fungus,  usually  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  rarely 
Achorion  Schonleinii— Onychomycosis  circlnata. 
Same  as  onychomycosis  trichophytina. — Onychomycosis 
favosa,  onychomycosis  caused  by  Acharion  Schonleinii.— 
Onychomycosis  trichophytina,  onychomycosis  caused 
by  Trichophyton  tonsurans. 

onychonosos  (on-i-kon'o-sos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bw£  (owx-),  a nail,  claw,"  + v6aog,  disease.]  In 
pathql.,  disease  of  the  nails, 
onychopathic  (on//i-ko-path'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bwf 
(ovvx-),  a nail,  claw,  4-  nadog,  suffering.]  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  disease  of  the  nails. 
Onychophora  (on-i-kof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bvv\  (ovvx-),  a nail,"  claw,  + tjtbpeiv  = E. 
heart.]  An  order  of  Myriapoda  established 
for  the  reception  of  the  single  genus  Peripatus. 
Also  called  Peripatidea,  Malacopoda,  and  Ony- 
chopoda. 

onychophoran  (on-i-kof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Onychophora  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Onychophora. 

II.  ».  A member  of  the  Onychophora. 
onychophorous  (on-i-kof'o-rus),  a.  [As  Ony- 
chophora + -ous.]  Same  as  onychophoran. 
onychosis  (on-i-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bv if 
(ovvx-),  a nail,  claw,  + -osis.]  Disease  of  the 
nails. 

onyert,  n.  See  oneyer.  1 

onym  (on'im),  n.  [<  Gr.  bvvya,  a dial.  (iEolic) 
form  (used  also  in  Attic  in  comp,  -o-ovv/iog, 
-avvfiog)  of  bvopa,  Ionic  obvoya,  a name:  see 
name1.]  In  zool.,  the  technical  name  of  a spe- 
cies or  other  group,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
terms  applied  conformably  with  some  recog- 
nized system  of  nomenclature. 

The  word  onym  supplies  the  desiderata  of  brevity  in 
writing,  euphony  in  speaking,  plastic  aptitude  for  combi- 
nations, and  exactitude  of  signification. 

Cones,  The  Auk,  1884,  p.  321. 
onymal  (on'i-mal),  a.  [<  ony  m + -al.]  In  zool., 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  onym  or  to  onymy. 
onymatic  (on-i-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bvv^a(r-),  a 
name,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
the  technical  nomenclature  of  a science. 

A new  onymatic  system  of  logical  expression. 

W.  S.  Jevons,  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  66. 

onymize  (on'i-miz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ony- 
mized,  ppr.  onymizing.  [<  onym  + -ize.]  In 
zool.,  to  make  use  of  onyms ; apply  a system  of 
nomenclature. 

onymy  (on'i-mi),  n.  [<  onym  + - y 3 (after  sy- 
nonymy, etc.).]  In  zool.,  the  use  of  onyms;  a 
system  of  nomenclature, 
onyst,  An  obsolete  form  of  once1. 
onyx  (on'iks),  n.  [In  ME.  oniche,  < OF.  oniche, 
*onyche,  F.  onyx  (after  L.)  = Sp.  onique,  tfniz  = 
Pg.  onix  = It.  onice,  < L.  onyx  (onych-),  < Gr. 
fauf  (ovvx-),  a nail  a human  being),  a claw  or 
talon  (of  a bird),  a claw  (of  a beast),  a hoof  (of 
horses,  oxen,  etc.),  a thickening  in  the  cornea 
of  the  eye,  a veined  gem,  the  onyx,  in  L.  also 
a kind  of  yellowish  marble ; = L.  unguis,  a nail 
((.  ungula,  a hoof).  S eenail.]  1.  A variety  of 
quartz,  closely  allied  to  agate,  characterized 
by  a structure  in  parallel  bands  differing  in 


onyx 


4116 

[<  oogonium.']  Same  as 


color  or  in  degree  of  translucency : in  the  bet-  odgone  (o'o-gon),  n. 
ter  kinds  the  layers  are  sharply  defined  and  * oogonium . 
the  colors  white  with  black,  brown,  or  red.  oogonium  (o-o-go'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  oogonia  (-a).  [< 

Gr.  ydv,  an  egg,  + yovij,  generation.]  In  bot 
the  female  sexual  organ  in  certain  cryptogamic 
plants.  It  is  usually  a more  or  less  spherical  sac,  with- 
out differentiation  into  neck  and  venter  as  in  the  arche- 
gonium,  and  contains  one  or  more  oospheres,  which  after 
fertilization  become  oospores.  Compare  antheridium , and 
see  cut  under  conceptacle. 


In  many  cases  the  contrast  of  color  is  heightened  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  ancients  valued  the  onyx  very  highly, 
and  used  it  much  for  cameos,  many  of  the  finest  cameos 
in  existence  being  of  this  stone.  See  cut  under  banded. 

And  the  Degrees  to  gon  up  to  his  Throne,  where  he  sit- 
tethe  at  the  Mete,  on  is  of  Oniche,  another  is  of  Cristalle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  276. 

2.  An  infiltration  of  pus  between  the  layers  of 
the  cornea,  resembling  a nail. — 3.  In  conch.: 

(a)  The  piddock,  Pliolas  dactylus.  (b)  A razor- 

shell;  a bivalve  of  the  family  Solenidce Onyx 

marble,  a translucent,  whitish,  and  partially  iridescent 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a stalagmitic  or  more 
or  less  concentric  structure,  and  hence  bearing  some  re-  ..  , 

semblance  to  onyx,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a material  of  OOgrapil  (O  o-grai),  n. 


great  beauty,  and  is  used  for  cases  of  clocks,  and  for  vases, 
table-tops,  etc.  It  was  known  in  ancient  times  and  highly 
valued,  especially  for  making  small  vases  or  cups  for  hold- 
ing precious  ointments.  It  was  the  alabastrites  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  often  called  Oriental  alabaster,  although  a 
carbonate  and  not  a sulphate  of  lime.  The  ancient  quar- 
ries of  this  material,  of  which  knowledge  had  long  been 
lost,  were  rediscovered  in  Egypt  about  1850,  and  furnish  a 
highly  prized  ornamental  stone.  The  chief  supply  at  the 
present  time,  however,  comes  from  Algeria,  where  it  oc-  ...  , , 
curs  in  large  quantity  and  of  fine  quality.  A similar  stone,  OOlCtai  (9-01  Gal),  a. 


The  oogonium  is  the  female  reproductive  organ,  and  the 
antheridium  the  male.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  243. 

Lying  amidst  the  filamentous  mjiss  . . . are  seen  nu- 
merous dark  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  are  the  oogonia , or 
parent-cells  of  the  germ-cells. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 328. 

[<  Gr.  (bov , an  egg,  + 


known  as  Mexican  onyx  or  Tecalli  marble,  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  past  few  years  in  Mexico,  and  has  al- 
ready come  into  somewhat  extensive  use  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

onyxis  (o-nik'sis),  n.  An  ingrowing  nail, 
onza  de  oro  (on'tba  da  o'ro).  [Sp. : onza, 


ypatyeLv,  write.]  A mechanical  device  for  draw- 
ing accurately  the  outline  of  a bird’s  egg.  There 
are  various  forms  of  the  machine,  consisting  essentially 
of  some  suitable  device  for  holding  the  egg  steadily  upon 
the  paper  while  a perpendicular  pencil  with  its  point  on 
the  paper  travels  around  the  egg,  and  thus  traces  a line. 
The  pencil  is  adjusted  vertically  againBt  the  egg,  during 
its  transit,  by  a light  pressure,  such  as  that  of  an  elastic 
band. 

[<  *obid  (<  Gr.  fioeififc,  like 


an  egg,  < (j)6v,  an  egg,  + eldog , form)  + -al.]  Ke- 
sembling  an  egg  in  form;  egg-shaped;  ovoid. 
J{.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  319. 
ookf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  oak. 
ooketook  (d'ke-tok),  n.  [Eskimo.]  The  urson 


ilia  ua  u ivj.  1 nu. : onza.  7 v 1 J 

ounce  ; de,  of ; oro,  gold : see  ounce 1,  de 2,  or*,  j °*  Canada  porcupine,. Eretlnzon  dorsatus. 

struck  during  the  nineteenth  00*8^  n'  [Hind,  idaq.]  A freight- 


A large  gold  coin  struck  during  the  nineteenth 
century  by  some  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  by  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  worth  about  $16.  Also 
called  doblon.  See  doubloon. 

OOt,  a.  Same  as  o4. 

oobit  (o'bit),  n.  Same  as  mbit.  Jamieson. 

ooblast  (0'0-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  $ov  (=  L.  ovum), 
an  egg,  + pXaordg,  a germ.]  A bud  or  germ 


of  an  ovum;  a primitive  or  formative  ovuin  not  ★^rane  of  an  ovum. 

. , . 1 . 1 AAMTA  I A' A Ilr  I IYI  « 

yet  developed  into  an  ovum, 
ooblastic  (o-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  ooblast  + -ic.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  ooblasts  or  budding  ova. 
oocymba  (b-o-sim'ba),  n.,  pi.  obcxjmbai  (-be). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  (!) ov  (=  L.  ovum),  an  egg,  + Kvgjii] 

(=:  L.  cymba),  a boat:  see  cymba .]  A ptero- 
cymba  whose  opposed  pleural  and  proral  pteres 
are  conjoined,  producing  a spicule  of  two  me- 
ridional bands.  Sollas. 

oocymbate  (o-o-sim'bat),  a.  [<  oocymba  + 

-ate1.]  Having  the  character  of  or  pertaining 
^to  an  oocymba. 

oocyst  (o'o-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  66v  (=  L.  ovum),  an 
egg  (see  ovum),  + kvctic,  bladder:  see  cyst.'] 

1.  Dxzool.,  an  ovicell;  a sac  or  pouch  serving 
as  a receptacle  of  the  eggs  of  certain  polyzo- 
ans,  to  the  cells  of  which  it  is  attached ; a kind 
of  ootheca  or  oostegite. — 2.  In  bot.,  same  as 
oogonium.  [Rare.] 


canoe  of  the  Hoogly  and  central  Bengal,  which 
surpasses  most  other  river-boats  in  its  speed 
under  Rail.  It  has  a sharp  stem,  and  the  sides 
slightly  rounded,  and  is  easily  steered  with  an 
oar.  Imp.  Diet. 

OOlakan  (o'la-kan),  n. 
which  see. 

oolemma  (0-9-iem'a),  n. 
egg,  + Ugga,  peel,  skin.] 


Same  as  eulachon, 

[NL.,  < Gr.  $6v,  an 
The  vitelline  mem- 


oolite  (0'9-lit),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  <!>6v,  an  egg, 
+ Hidof,  a stone.]  I.  n.  A granular  limestone 
each  grain  of  which  is  more  or  less  complete- 
ly spherical,  and  made  up  of  concentric  coats 
of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  around  a minute 
nucleus,  which  is  usually  a grain  of  sand:  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  rock  to 
the  roe  of  a fish.  The  term  oolite  gave  the  name  to 
an  important  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks — the  Oolite  of 
English  and  the  Jurassic  of  Continental  and  American 
geologists.  Oolitic  as  thus  employed  is,  however,  obso- 
lescent in  England.  The  series  was  called  oolitic  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  limestone  hav- 
ing that  peculiar  structure.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
erally recognized  subdivisions  of  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic 
system  in  England : the  Upper  or  Portland  Oolite,  com- 
prising the  Purbeckian,  Portlandian,  and  Kimmeridgian ; 
the  Middle  or  Oxford  Oolite,  comprising  the  Corallian 
and  Oxfordian ; and  the  Lower  Oolite,  comprising  the 
Great  or  Bath  Oolite  group,  the  Fuller’s  Earth,  and  the  In- 
ferior Oolite.  Beneath  this  comes  the  Lias.  See  J urassic. 
II.  a.  Same  as  oolitic. 


oocystic  (6-o-sis'tik),  a.  [<  oocyst  + -ic.]  Per-  oolitic  (o-o-lit'ik),  a.  oolite  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
tainingto  an  oocyst:  as,  an  oocystic  chamber,  ing  to  oolite;  composed  of  oolite;  resembling 
oodle  (o'dl),  n.  [Also  oodlin:  a dialectal  oolite. — Oolitic  series.  See  oolite. 

(Irish)  form  of  huddle.]  Abundance;  a large  ooiitiferous  (d'o-li-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  oolite  + 
quantity.  -ferous.]  Producing  oolite  or  roe-stone. 

_ All  you  lack ’s  the  feathers,  and  we’ve  got  oodles  of  ’em  oolly  (o'll),  n. ; pi.  oollies  (-liz).  [E.  Ind.]  In 

right  here.  The  Century,  XXXIII.  846.  Indian  metal-working,  a small  lump  of  steel  as 

official  (o-e'si-al),  a.  [<  ocecium  + -al.]  Pertain-  it  leaves  the  melting-pot,  especially  of  Wootz 
ing  to  an  ooecium.  steel. 

ocecium  (o-e'si-um),re.;  pi. ocecia (-a).  [NL.,<Gr.  oologic  (o-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  oolog-y  + 4c.]  Same 
< <g6v,  egg,  + okof,  house.]  One  of  the  bud-like  as  oological. 

cells  or  cysts  of  some  polyzoans,  as  the  marine  oological  (o-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  oologic  + -al.] 
gymnolsematous  forms  of  the  order,  which  are  Of  or  pertaining  to  ohlogy. 
specially  formed  to  receive  the  ova,  and  in  which  oologically  (o-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  means  of 
the  ova  are  fecundated;  the  kind  of  ovicell  or  oology,  or  in  an  oological  manner:  as,  to  clas- 
oocyst  which  a moss-animalcule  may  have.  sify  birds  oologically. 

oogamous  (o-og'a-mus),  a.  [<  oogam-y  + -ous.]  oologist  (o-ol'o-jist), . n.  [<  oolog-y  + 4st.]  1. 

In  bot.,  exhibiting  or  being  reproduced  by  One  who  is  versed  in  oology. — 2.  A collector 
oogamy.  of  birds’  eggs. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  before  us  an  intermediate  The  leaves  and  the  protective  coloring  of  most  nests 


case  between  the  ordinary  forms  of  ooyamms  and  isoga- 
mous  conjugation.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  164. 


baffle  them  [the  crows  and  jays  and  other  enemies  of  the 
song-birds]  as  effectually,  no  do'ibt,  as  they  do  the  profes- 
sional oologist.  J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXVI.  683. 


oogamy  (o-og'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  <pdv,  an  egg,  + 

yago f,  marriage.]  In  bot.,  the  conjugation  of  oology  (9-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  x!tav,  an  egg,  + ->0- 


two  gametes  of  dissimilar  form:  contrasted  with 
isogamy. 

oogenesis  (6-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  i)iv,  an 
egg,  + yhsatg,  origin:  see  genesis.]  The  gene- 
sis or  origin  and  development  of  the  ovum, 
oogenetic  (d'f'o-j§-net'ik),  a.  [<  oogenesis,  after 
genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oogenesis, 
odgeny  (o-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Qov,  an  egg,  + 
-yeveia,  < -yevf/g,  producing : s ee-geny.]  Oogen- 
esis. 

obgloea  (d-o-gle'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  <h6v,  an  egg, 
+ y').oia,  glue : see  glaia.]  Same  as  egg-glue. 


yi.a,~i leyew,  speak:  see -ology.]  1.  The  study 
of  birds’  eggs ; the  department  of  ornithology 
which  treats  of  the  nidification  and  oviposition 
of  birds,  the  specific  characters  of  egg-shells, 
and  the  classificatory  conclusions  which  may 
he  deduced  therefrom.  See  caliology. — 2.  In  a 
wider  sense,  the  ontogeny  of  birds. 

All  that  relates  to  . . . both  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  to  the  maturation  of  the 
product  of  conception,  is  properly  oology ; though  the  term 
is  vulgarly  used  to  signify  merely  a description  of  the 
chalky  substance  with  which  the  egg  of  a bird  is  finally 
invested.  Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  216. 


oorial 

oolong  (5 'long),  n.  [<  Chin,  oolung,  < 00  or 
woo,  black,  + lung,  dragon.]  A variety  of  black 
tea  with  the  flavor  of  green  tea.  Also  written 
oulong. 

oometer  (o-om'e-ttr),  n.  [<  Gr.  onv,  an  egg,  + 
yerpov,  a measilre : see  meter 1.]  .An  apparatus 
for  measuring  eggs  ; a mechanical  contrivance 
for  taking  exact  measurements  of  eggs, 
oometric  (o-o-met'rik),  a.  [As  oometer  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of  eggs ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  oometer. 
oometry  (o-om'et-ri),  n.  [As  oometer  + -y.] 
The  measurement  of  eggs, 
ocmiak  (6'mi-ak),  n,  [Eskimo.]  A large  boat 
made  of  skin,  used  by  the  Eskimos,  it  is  almost 
always  manned  by  women,  and  is  hence  frequently  called 
the  women’s  boat.  It  is  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  is 
rowed  with  shovel-shaped  oars,  and  sometimes  helped  on 
by  the  aid  of  a small  sail.  Also  spelled  oomiac. 

During  the  return  voyage  after  my  rescue,  the  Bear  was 
visited  by  an  oomiak  and  kayak  filled  with  Eskimo,  one  of 
whom  was  tattooed. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  App.  vi.,  p.  355. 

Oomycetes  (6//o-mi-s6'tez),n.pL  [NL.,<Gr.  ipov, 
an  egg,  + ftvicr/c,  pi.  gv Kr/res,  a mushroom-]  A 
division  of  phycomycetous  fungi,  including 
those  fungi  in  which  the  sexual  process  attains 
great  prominence.  It  embraces  several  orders  and 
families,  including  the  Peronoeporales  and  Saproleg- 
nirtles. 

OOnt,  a.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  one. 
oon-t.  An  occasional  Middle  English  form  of 
un- 1. 

oonest,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  once1. 
oonheclt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  one- 
liead. 

odnin  (o'o-nin),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  tyiv,  an  egg, 
+ -in2.]  Same  as  albuminin. 
oonlit,  a.  and  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 
only. 

oonst,  interj.  Same  as  sounds. 

Oons,  haven’t  you  got  enough  of  them? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

OOp  (up),  v.  t.  [A  dial,  form  of  whip.]  1.  To 
hind  round  with  thread  or  cord,  whip:  as,  to 
oop  a splice ; to  oop  it  round  with  thread. 
Hence  — 2.  To  unite ; join, 
oopak  (o'pak),  n.  [Chinese : a Cantonese  pro- 
nunciation of  Eupeli,  < hu,  lake  (referring  to 
the  Tung-Ting  Lake),  + peh,  north.]  A va^ 
riety  of  black  tea  grown  in  the  province  of 
Hupeh,  central  China. 

oophoralgia  (6,/o-fo-ral'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < oopho- 
ron  + Gr.  aXyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  same  as 
ovarialgia, 

oophore  (o'o-for),  n . [<  Gr.  <!>ov,  an  egg,  + -0opof, 
< ( pepsiv  - E.  bear1.  Cf.  oophoron.]  The  seg- 
ment or  stage  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  JPteri- 
dophyta  and  Bryophyta  that  bears  the  sexual 
organs.  Compare  sporophore,  or  that  stage  in 
which  non-sexual  organs  of  reproduction  are 
borne. 

oophorectomy  (6''/o-fo-rek't9-mi),  n.  [<  NL. 
oophoron  + Gr.  inTogr],  excision.]  In  surg., 
excision  of  an  ovary. 

oophoridium  (o'o-fo-rid'i-um),  n.-,  pi.  ooplio- 
ridia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  £>6v,  an  egg,  4-  -rf>opo( 

(<  Qepuv  = E.  bear1)  + -i&iov,  dim.  suflix.]  In 
bot.,  a synonym  for  the  macrosporangium  of 
Isoetes  and  Selaginella. 

oophoritis  (o'o-fo-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < oophoron 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  an  ovary; 
ovaritis. 

oophoro-epilepsy  (o-of/''o-r6-ep'i-lep-si),  n.  In 
pathol.,  epilepsy  dependent  on  ovarian  irrita- 
tion. 

oophoromania  (o-oHo-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
oophoron  + Gr.’  gavia,  madness.]  In  pathol., 
insanity  dependent  on  ovarian  irritation, 
oophoron  (o-of'o-ron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tbov,  an 
egg,  + -<popog,  < ijiepeiv  = E.  bear1.]  Same  as 
ovarium,  ovary. 

oophyte  (o'o-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  uov,  an  egg,  + 

< pvTov , a plant.]  Same  as  oophore. 
oopoda  (o-op'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  6dv,  an 
egg,  + vrotf  (iro<5-)  = E.  foot.]  The  elements 
of  the  sting  or  modified  ovipositor  of  insects, 
mostly  composed  of  three  pairs  of  blade-like 
parts  chiefly  concerned  in  egg-laying.  They 
are  regarded  by  some  as  homologous  with 
limbs,  whence  the  name, 
oopodal  (o-op'o-dal),  a.  [<  oopoda  + -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  oopoda. 

OOrt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ore1. 
oorali  (o-ra'li),  n.  Same  as  curari. 
oorial  (o'ri-al),  n.  [Native  name.]  A kind  of 
wild  sheep,  Ovis  cycloceros,  or  0.  blanfordi,  a 
native  of  Asia. 


oorie 

oorie,  ourie  (o'ri),  a.  [<  Ioel.  urigr,  wet,  < ur, 
a drizzling  rain.]  1.  Chill;  having  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold;  drooping;  shivering. 

Listening  the  doors  an’  winnocks  rattle, 

I thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 

Bums,  A Winter  Night. 

2.  Bleak;  melancholy.  Galt.  [Scotch in  both 
nses.] 

oosperm  (o'o-sperm),  n.  [<  Gr.  iniv,  an  egg,  + 
airepya,  seed.]  1.  In  hot.,  same  as  oospore. — 
2.  A fertilized  ovum.  Huxley  and  Martin,  Elem. 
Biol.,  p.  4. 

oospermospore  (6-o-sper'mo-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
didv,  an  egg,  + arckpya,  seed,  + avopog,  seed.]  In 
biol.,  a fertilized  product  of  sexual  intercourse; 
a fecund  spore  or  its  equivalent ; a zygospore 
or  zygote. 

oospermosporous  (o-o-sper'mo-spo-rus),  a.  [< 
oospermospore  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  an 
oospermospore,  or  having  its  character, 
oosphere  (d'o-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  imp,  an  egg,  + 
apatpa,  a hall:  see  sphere.']  In  cryptogams, 
the  nucleated  spherical  or  ovoid  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm in  the  center  of  the  odgonium,  which 
after  fertilization  develops  the  oospore. 

The  oosphere  is  never  motile,  and  in  most  cases  it  re- 
mains within  the  parent  plant  until  long  after  it  is  fer- 
tilized. Bessey,  Botany,  p.  248. 

Oospora  (o-os'po-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iJm,  an 
egg,  + onopd,  a spore,  seed.]  See  *Oospora. 
oosporange  (6'o-sp6-ranj),t!.  [< oosporangium , 
q.  v.]  Same  as  oosporangium. 
oosporangium  (o/,o-spo-ran/ ji-um),  n.;  pi. 
oosporangia  (-a).  [NL. , < Gr.  iy6v,  an  egg,  + aird- 
pog,  seed,  + aj-yeiov,  a vessel : see  sporangium.] 
In  hot.-,  (a)  One  of  the  unilocular  zoosporangia 
of  certain  fucoid  algse  (Fhseo- 

sporese) : a name  originally  / 

given  by  Thuret,  recently 
not  much  used.  Compare 
trichosporangium.  (b)  Same 
as  oophoridium. 

oospore  (o'o-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  oaspore 

OOVf  an  egg,  + cnopog,  seed.]  Part  ot  mycelium  of 
in  hot.,  in  cryptogamic  plants, 
the  immediate  product  of  the  bearing  an  oogonium 
fertilization  of  the  oosphere.  Sk.coio“d,airough“ 
The  oospore  differs  from  the  oosphere  ened  oospore.  (After 
structurally  in  having  a hard  cell-  Farlow.)  (Magnified.) 
wall  of  cellulose,  and  physiologically 
in  possessing  the  power  of  germination  and  growth  after 
a period  of  rest.  Also  oosperm.  See  cut  under  conceptacle. 

The  product  of  the  sexual  process,  the  fertilized  oosphere, 
is  termed  the  oospore.  Vines,  Physiol,  of  Plants,  p.  609. 

Oospore*  (o-o-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as  E. 
oospore  + -ete.]  The  third  of  the  seven  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
proposed  by  Bessey  (Botany,  first  ed.,  p.  243), 
characterized  by  the  production  of  oospores. 
This  division  contains  Volvox  and  its  allies,  the  CEdogon - 
iaceee,  the  Coeloblastese,  and  the  Fucacese.  Others  make 
a different  disposition  of  these  families.  Also  Oophyta. 
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oothecal  (6-o-the'kal),  a.  [<  ootheca  + -al.]  oozing  (8'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ooze,  «.]  1. 

Sheathing  eggs ; having  the  nature  or  office  of  

an  ootheca. 

odtocia  (6-o-to'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  fyorrotda,  a laying 
of  eggs,  < 6or6nog,  laying  eggs:  see  ootocous.] 

The  discharge  of  an  ovum  from  the  ovary; 
ovulation. 

ootocoid  (o-ot'o-koid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ootocoidea.  [The  word  has  been 
used  by  Dana  as  synonymous  with  semioviparous;  but 
part  of  his  supposed  ootocoid  mammals  have  since  been 
ascertained  to  be  ootocous  or  truly  oviparous.] 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ootocoidea,  as  a mar- 
supial or  monotreme. 

Also  ootocoidean. 


That  which  oozes;  ooze.  Keats. — 2.  A slow 
spring. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  while  the  oil-deposits  of  America 
and  Russia  are  several  hundred  miles  inland,  those  of  N ew 
Zealand  are  actually  on  the  coast ; so  close,  indeed,  that 
the  beach  at  New  Plymouth  is  pitted  witli  petroleum  ooz- 
ings.  Science,  XIV.  228. 

Oozoa  (o-o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  <mv,  an  egg, 
+ (jpov,  an  animal.]  Unicellular  animals,  as 
infusorians : so  called  from  their  morph  ological 
resemblance  to  ova.  Synonymous  with  Proto- 
zoa and  Acrita. 

OOZOan  (o-o-zo'an),  n.  [<  Oozoa  + -an.]  A mem- 
ber of  the’  Oozoa  ; a protozoan. 


Ootocoidea  (6-ot-d-koi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oozy  (o'zi),  a.  [=  OFries.  waste,  miry ; as  ooze 
i / ' i -Tt  - + -7^1,]  1.  Containing  or  resembling  ooze;  con- 

taining soft  mud ; miry. 


< poTdsoc , laying  eggs  (see  ootocous),  + dSog, 
form.]  In  Dana’s  system  of  classification,  a 
division  of  the  Mammalia,  including  the  mono- 
tremes  and  marsupials,  or  implacental  as  dis- 
tinguished from  placental  mammals : so  called 
from  the  resemblance  or  relation  of  these  mam- 
mals to  oviparous  vertebrates.  The  monotremes 
have  since  been  ascertained  to  be  ootocous. 
ootocoidean  (o-ot-o-koi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  ootocoid. 

ootocous  (o-ot'o-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  <!>ot6koc,  laying 


Upon  a thousand  swans  the  naked  Sea-Nymphs  ride 
Within  the  oozy  pools.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  38. 

Winding  through 

The  clayey  mounds  a brook  there  was. 

Oozy  and  foul,  half  choked  with  grass. 

Ii'.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  112. 
2.  Oozing;  trickling;  dripping. 

WTiat  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters.  Shelley,  Alastor. 


eggs,<  tpov,  an  egg,  + rinretv,  renew,  produce,  lay.]  op-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ob-  before  p. 


[<  oospore  + -ic.]  In 
[As  oospore 


oosporic  (o-o-spor'ik),  a. 
bot.,  same  as  obsporous. 
oosporiferous  (6"o-spo-rif 'e-rns), « 

+ -i-j'erous.]  In  hot.,  bear-  " 
ing  oospores. 

oosporous  (o'o-spo-rus), 
a.  [<  oospore  + -ous.]  In 
bot.,  having  or  producing 
ofispores.  Also  oosporic. 
oostt,  A Middle  English 
.form  of  host1. 

OOStet,  n.  A Middle  Eng- 
lish form  of  host2. 
oostegite  (o-os'te-jit),  n. 

[<  Gr.  <j)6v,  an  egg,  4-  are- 
yuv,  cover,  + -He-.]  An 
egg-covering  or  case  for 
ova,  formed  in  certain 
crustaceans,  as  amphi- 
pods  and  isopods,  by  a 
laminar  expansion  of  the 
limbs  of  certain  somites 
of  the  body.  See  Amphi- 
poda,  Isopoda,  and  cuts 
under  Amphipoda  and  A m- 
phithoe. 

oostegitic  (o-os-te-jit'ik), 
a.  [<  oostegite  + -ic.]  Covering  or  incasing 
eggs ; having  the  nature  or  office  of  an  ooste- 
gite. 

ootheca  (o-o-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  oothecce (-se).  [NL., 
< Gr.  <h6v,  an  egg,  + 6gnr/,  a case : see  theca.] 
1.  An  egg-case  containing  eggs  arranged  in 
one  of  several  different  ways,  as  that  of  the 
cockroach  or  rearhorse. — 2f.  In  bot.,  a sporan- 
gium of  ferns. 
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Oviparous. 

OOtrum  (o'trum),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A white,  silky, 
and  strong  fiber,  from  the  stem  of  Dsemia  cordi- 
folia,  a climbing  plant  of  the  family  Asclepia- 
dacese,  common  in  Hindustan.  It  has  been 
^recommended  as  a substitute  for  flax, 
ooze  (oz),  n.  [Formerly  also  oose,  ouse,  ouze, 
oase,  oaze,  oze,  oes,  etc.:  with  loss  of  orig.  ini- 
tial w;  (a)  partly  < ME.  woose,  wose,  woos,  < 
AS.  teds,  juice,  liquor  (=  Ieel.  vas,  wetness) ; 
(6)  partly  < ME.  wose,  wase,  < AS.  wase  (not 
*wase,  except  perhaps  by  conformation  with 
wbs,  with  orig.  long  vowel),  mud,  mire,  slime, 
= OFries.  tease  = LG.  wees,  wet,  ooze,  mire,  = 
OHG.  waso,  also  wasal,  MHG.  wase,  moist  earth, 
sod,  turf,  G.  wasen,  sod,  turf.  Of.  Icel.  veisa, 
mire,  bog.  It  is  not  certain  that  (a)  and  (6)  are 
related ; but  they  have  been  confused.  From 
Tent,  are  F.  vase,  Norm,  gase  = Pg.  vasa,  slime, 
ooze,  F.  gazon  = Sp.  It.  dial,  gason,  sod,  turf.] 
1 . Soft  mud  or  slime ; earth  so  wet  as  to  flow 
gently  or  yield  easily  to  pressure. 

Where  these  riuers  mette,  the  waues  rose  like  surges  of 
the  sea,  being  full  of  mudde  & oose. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  263. 

To  ye  intent  that  she  might  haue  gone  vp  to  the  mid  leg 
in  oes  or  mire.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  32. 

Specifically — 2.  Fine  calcareous  mud  found 
covering  extensive  areas  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean.  This  deposit  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  Foraminifera. 

The  fine  muds  and  ooze  deposited  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  shore  form  beds  admirably  adapted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  most  delicate  pelagic  or  deep-sea 
types  which  may  happen  to  become  imbedded  in  them. 

A.  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  1. 170. 
Or  nursed,  like  the  Python,  in  the  mud 
And  ooze  of  the  old  Deucalion  flood. 

Whittier,  The  Double-Headed  Snake. 

3.  A soft  flow;  a slow  spring;  that  which  oozes. 

From  his  first  Fountain  and  beginning  Ouze, 

Down  to  the  Sea  each  Brook  and  Torrent  flows. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

The  only  springs  now  flowing  are  small  oozes  of  water 
issuing  from  the  base  of  these  slopes.  Science,  XIII.  131. 

4.  In  tanning,  a solution  of  tannin  obtained  by 


op.  In  music,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word 
*opus,  a work:  used  in  citing  a composer’s 
works  by  tbeir  numbers. 

opacate  (o-pa'kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  opacated, 
ppr.  opacating.  [<  L.  opacatus,  pp.  of  opacare, 
shade, < opacus,  shady:  see  opaque.]  To  render 
opaque,  dark,  or  obscure;  darken;  shade;  cloud. 
Boyle. 

opacite  (o-pa'slt),  n.  [<  L.  opacus,  opaque,  + 
- ite A]  In  lithol.,  minute  dark-colored,  opaque, 
and  formless  scales  or  grains,  often  associated 
with  magnetite,  and  too  minute  or  too  imper- 
fectly developed  to  be  referred  to  any  distinct 
mineral  species.  Such  minute  objects  are  frequent 
alteration-products.  Their  composition  is  variable : they 
may  he  silicates  or  metallic  oxids,  or  even  graphitic  in 
^character. 

opacity  (o-pas'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  opacities  (-tiz).  [= 
F.  opacite  = Sp.  opacidad  = Pg.  opacidade  = 
It.  opacity,  < L.  opacita(t-)s,  shadiness,  shade, 
< opacus,  shaded,  shady,  dark:  see  opaque.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  opaque;  opaqueness;  the 
quality  of  a body  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  light;  want  of  transparency. — 
2.  That  which  is  opaque;  an  opaque  body  or 
object ; an  opaque  part  or  spot. 

The  spokesof  a coach- wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately 
visible,  but  only  appear  as  a sort  of  opacity  or  film  within 
the  tire  of  the  wheel. 

Huxley,  quoted  in  H.  Spencer’s  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 44. 

3f.  Darkness;  obscurity. 

Abandoning  that  gloomy  and  base  opacity  of  conceit, 
wherewith  our  earthly  minds  are  commonly  wont  to  he 
overclouded.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermon,  1 John  i.  6. 

opacous  (o-pa'kus),  a.  [<  L.  opacus,  shady: 
see  opaque.]  Same  as  opaque. 

What  an  opacous  body  had  that  moon 
That  last  chang’d  on  us  ! 

Middleton , Changeling,  v.  3. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  418. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  human  voice 
Or  footfall,  like  the  drop  a chemist  pours, 

Doth  in  opacous  cloud  precipitate 

The  consciousness  that  seemed  but  now  dissolved 

Into  an  essence  rarer  than  its  own. 

Lowell,  Under  the  WillowB. 


infusing  or  boiling  oak-bark,  sumac,  catechu,  opacousnesst  (o-pa'kus-nes),  n.  Impervious- 


or  other  tannin-yielding  vegetable ; the  liquor 
ot  a tan-vat — Globigerina  ooze.  See  globigerina- 
ooze. — Green  ooze,  a name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
algse  which  form  greenish  slimy  masses  upon  various  sub- 
merged objects. 


ness  to  light ; opaqueness ; opacity. 

The  opacousness  of  the  sclerotis  hinders  the  pictures 
that  outward  objects  (unless  they  be  lucid  ones)  make 
within  the  eye  to  be  clearly  discerned. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  52. 


percolate,  as  a liquid,  through  the  pores  of  a ttam  Shandy!  ii.  185.  P ’ ^ 


A.  OSstegite  (os)  of  elev- 
enth somite  of  AmphithoZ, 
an  amphipod  ; br , branchia ; 
1-7,  the  seven  joints  of  the 
leg.  B.  Oostegite  (os)  of  Cy- 
motho'd , an  isopod.  on  ninth 
somite ; 1-7,  the  seven  joints 
of  the  leg. 


ten  used  figuratively. 

He  the  deadly  wound 

Ere  long  discover’d ; for  it  still  ooz’d  crimson, 


and  beautiful  deep-sea  fish  of  the  family  Lam- 
prididse,  Lampris  luna,  conspicuous  for  its  rich 
color,  a brocade  of  silver  and  lilac,  rosy  on  the 
belly  and  decorated  with  silvery  spots.  The 
opah  attains  a length  of  from  3 to  5 feet,  and  a weight  of 
from  140  to  150  pounds,  and  is  occasionally  stranded  upon 
either  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Pacific  the  flesh  is 
red  and  much  esteemed. 

o . r,  , ...  , , , . opaket,  a.  and  n.  A former  spelling  of  opaque. 

H'  T id  p!  be  Wet’  aS  Wlth  water  leakmg  opal  (o'pal),  n.  r=  D.  opaal  = G.  Dan.  Sw- 
t rougn.  ★ opal,  < F.  opale  = Sp.  dpalo  = Pg.  It.  opalo  (also, 

The  little  craftoozed  as  if  its  entire  skin  had  grown  leaky,  after  the  F.  form,  Pg.  opala  = It.  opale),  < L. 


Like  a rose  springing  midst  a bed  of  lilies ! 

Brooke,  Conrade,  A Fragment. 
My  valour  is  certainly  going!— it  is  sneaking  off!  — I 
feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 


M.  H.  Catherwood,  Romance  of  Dollard,  xviL 

ii.  trans.  To  emit  in  the  shape  of  moisture; 
drip. 

The  hardest  eyes  oozed  pitying  dews.  Alex.  Smith. 


opalus,  < Gr.  o-nalXiog,  an  opal ; cf.  Skt.  upala,  a 
precious  stone.]  A mineral  consisting  of  silica 
iike  quartz,  but  in  a different  condition,  having 
a lower  specific  gravity  and  hardness  and  being 


opal 
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without  crystalline  structure : it  usually  con- 
tains some  water,  mostly  from  3 to  9 per  cent. 
There  are  many  varieties,  the  chief  of  which  are — {a)  pre- 
cious or  noble  opal  (including  the  harlequin  opal),  which 
exhibits  brilliant  and  changeable  reflections  of  green, 
blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and  which  is  highly  valued  as  a gem ; 
(b)  fire-opal,  which  affords  an  internal  red  fire-like  reflec- 
tion ; (c)  common  opal,  whose  colors  are  white,  green, 
yellow,  and  red,  but  without  the  play  of  colors  ( cacholong 
has  a milk-white  or  bluish-white  color,  resembling  porce- 


sense  of  ‘not  shining,’  or  ‘ dull.’—  Opaque  china, 
(a)  A name  given  to  a fine  pottery  made  at  Swansea  from 
about  1800.  See  Swansea  porcelain,  under  porcelain.  (&) 
A similar  ware  made  by  Spode,  introduced  m 1805.  Also 
called  feldspar  porcelain  and  ironstone  china. — Opaque 
illuminator.  See  illuminator. 

II.  n.  Opacity. 

Thro’  this  opaque  of  nature  and  soul. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.  43. 


lain);  (d)  semi-opal,  the  varieties  of which  are  more  opaque  Opaque  (o-pak'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  opaqued , 

ppr  .opaquing.  [(.opaque,  a.']  To  render  opaque. 

What  is  the  most  simple,  economical,  and  practical  way 
of  opaquing  the  backgrounds  on  negatives  of  furniture, 
so  as  to  give  prints  showing  only  the  object  on  the  clear 
paper?  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  235. 


than  common  opal  (here  belong  the  j asp-opal  or  opal- 
jasper  and  most  wood-opal);  (e)  hydrophane,  which  as- 
sumes a transparency  only  when  thrown  into  water ; (/) 
hyalite,  which  occurs  in  small  globular  and  botryoidal 
forms,  colorless  and  transparent,  with  a vitreous  luster ; 
( g)menilite , which  occurs  in  irregular  or  reniform  masses, 
and  is  opaque  or  slightly  translucent;  ( h ) fiorite,  sili- 
cious  sinter , or  geyserite,  the  form  of  silica  deposited  by 
hot  springs  and  geysers;  and  (i)  tripolite,  or  infusorial 


opaquely  (o-pak'li),  adv. 
ner;  darkly;  dimly. 


In  an  opaque  man- 
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earth  formed  of  the  silicious  shells  of  diatoms.  Formerly  OpaqilGIlCSS  (o-pak  nes),  n.  The  property  of 

....  ..  being  opaque  or  impervious  to  light;  opacity. 

opet  (op),  a.  [ME.  ope,  a reduced  form  of  open : 
see  open,  a.]  Open. 

He  foune  the  gate  wyde  ope,  and  in  he  rode. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  19. 

Tear  down  these  blacks,  cast  ope  the  casements  wide. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 

xgiih  paornug  iiLumgu  wio  uujcoi. — v/ucti  joictutJ,  m ytivuty.,  » , , . , , . 

i plate  of  opal  glass,  whether  prepared  as  a sensitized  dry  Op6  (op),  V.  t.  and  l. ; pret.  and  pp.  oped , ppr. 
plate,  or  plain,  or  a celluloid  film  of  a white  color,  used  oping.  [<  ope,  a . Cf.  open,  V.~\  To  open.  [Now 
for  making  positives  or  porcelain  pictures.  Such  a cellu-  only  archaic.  1 

loid  film  is  often  called  ivory  film.  J *J  . ..  ..  . ...  . .. 

opal-blue  (o'pal-blo),  n.  Same  as  basic  blue  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ojwthls  letter. 

(which  see,  under  blue).  .,  rT  , 

opaled  (o'pald),  a.  [<  opal  + -e<R]  Rendered  °P  ® V?  ° SP°  ? ® § I ? k£P2’  [Irreg'  < 

iridescent  like  an  opal. 


the  opal  was  believed  to  possess  magical  virtues,  as  the 
conferring  of  invisibility  when  wrapped  in  a bay-leaf. 

Now  . . . the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taf- 
feta, for  thy  mind  is  a very  opal.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4.  77. 

Opal  glass.  Same  as  opalescent  glass.  See  glass. — Opal- 
glass  slip,  in  a microscope,  a piece  of  opal  glass  placed 
under  the  object  upon  the  stage,  to  subdue  or  diffuse  the 
light  passing  through  the  object.—  Opal  plate,  in  photog., 


A wreath  that  twined  each  starry  form  around. 

And  all  the  opal’d  air  in  colour  bound. 

Poe,  A1  Aaraaf,  i. 


opalesce  (o-pa-les'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  opa- 
lesced, ppr,  opalescing.  [<  opal  + -esce.]  To  flight  reflected  from  it. 
give  forth  a play  of  colors  like  the  opal;  ex-  open  and  n. 

Mbit  opalescence.  [Rare.] 
opalescence  (o-pa-lea'ens),  n.  [<  F.  opales- 
cence; as  opalescen(t)  4-  -ce.]  The  quality  of 
being  opalescent ; iridescence  like  that  of  the 
opal ; a play  of  colors  milky  rather  than  bril- 
liant; the  property  of  exhibiting  such  a play 
of  color. 

opalescent  (o-pa-les'ent),  a.  [<  F.  opalescent; 
as  opalesce  + -ent.\  i.  Having  variegated  and 
changing  colors  like  those  of  the  opal. — 2. 

Milky — Opalescent  glass.  See  glass. 

Opalina  (o-pa-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  opalinus, 
opaline:  see  opaline.']  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  Opalinidee.  They  are  simply  ciliate,  without  special 
prehensile  organs  and  with  no  contractile  vacuole.  O. 
ranarum  swarms  in  the  rectum  of  frogs. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A species  of  this  genus, 
opaline  (o'pa-lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  opalin  = Sp. 

Pg.  It.  opalino,  < NL.  opalinus,  opaline,  < L.  opa- 
lus,  opal:  see  opal.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like 
opal;  also,  like  some  property  of  the  opal; 
specifically,  having  an  iridescence  like  that 
of  the  opal ; bluish-white,  reflecting  prismatic 
hues,  as  the  wings  of  certain  insects. 

II.  n.  1.  A semi-translucent  glass,  whitened 
by  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  peroxid 
of  tin,  or  other  ingredients.  E.  11.  Knight. — 

2.  An  opalina. 


Shak.,  Lear,  v.  1.  40. 

Gr. 

oip  (07 r-),  voice,  + elSo f,  form,  + ckottcIv,  view.] 
An  instrument  for  illustrating  sound  by  means 
of  light.  It  consists  of  a membrane  upon  which  is  a 
mirror.  When  the  membrane  is  caused  to  vibrate  by  a 
sound,  as  that  of  the  voice,  the  mirror  exhibits  this  vibra- 
tion on  a screen  by  means  of  the  movements  of  a ray  of 


Opalinid»(o-pa-lin'i-de),n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Opalina 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  holotrichous  ciliated  In- 
fusoria, typified  by  the  genus  Opalina,  occur- 
ring as  endoparasites  within  the  rectum  and  in- 
testinal viscera  of  Amphibia  and  Invertebrata. 
opalinine  (o'pa-lin-in),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Opalinidee,  or  having  their  characters, 
opalize  (o'pa-llz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  opalized, 
ppr.  opalizing.  [<  opal  + -ize.]  To  cause  to 
resemble  opal  or  to  assume  its  structure  or 
appearance : as,  opalized  wood.  Also  spelled 


See 


opal-jasper  (o'pal-jas#p6r),  n.  Same  as  jasper- 
opal. 

opaloid  (o'pa-loid),  a.  Semi-translucent 
opaline,  n.,  1. 

Each  lamp  being  enclosed  within  a ground  [glass]  or 

inlnirl  uhodo  TWoflno'o  Till oi.+vn r»  T a o 


opaloid  shade. 


Dredge's  Electric  Illumination,  I.  643. 


i (o-pak'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly also opake; 
ME.  opake,  < OF.  (and  F.)  opaque  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  opaco,  < L.  opacus,  shaded,  shady,  darkened, 
obscure,  such  as  to  give  or  cast  a shadow.]  I. 
a.  If.  Shady;  dark;  hence,  obscure. 

Thai  honge  hem  uppe  in  place  opake  and  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 

2.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light;  not  trans- 
parent. 

The  purest  glass  and  crystal  quench  some  rays ; the 
most  opaque  metal,  if  thin  enough,  permits  some  rays  to 
pass  through  it.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  13. 

3.  In  entom.,  having  no  luster:  said  of  sur- 
faces or  colors. — 4.  In  hot.,  mostly  used  in  the 


[<  ME.  open,  opyn , rare- 
ly ope,  ^ AS.  open  = OS.  opan,  open  = OFries. 
open,  opin,  epen  = D.  open  = MLG.  open,  LG. 
open,  apen  = OHG.  ophan,  ofan , offan,  MHG. 
G.  offen  = Icel.  opinn  = Sw.  oppen  = Dan.  aaben , 
open;  in  form  as  if  orig.  pp.  of  a strong  verb, 
AS.  *upan,  etc.  (which  does  not  appear),  sup- 
posed to  be  < up,  up ; as  if  lit.  * lifted  up/  as  a 
tent-door,  the  lid  of  a box,  etc.  (cf.  dup,  orig.  do 
up,  open):  see  upf]  I .a.  1.  Unclosed,  literally 
or  figuratively ; not  shut  or  closed ; hence,  af- 
fording access,  or  free  ingress  and  egress : as, 
an  open  door. 

On  a sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
The  infernal  doors.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  879. 

Wide  open  were  his  eyes. 

As  though  they  looked  to  see  life’s  mysteries 
Unfolded  soon  before  them. 

W.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  321. 
(a)  Unstopped : as,  an  open  bottle.  (6)  Unsealed : as,  an 
open  letter,  (c)  Uncovered : as,  an  open  jar ; an  open  drain, 
(cf)  Without  deck : as,  an  open  boat,  (e)  Without  protect- 
ing barrier  of  any  kind : as,  an  open  harbor  or  roadstead ; 
an  open  gallery.  (J)  Exposed ; liable ; subject. 

I delighte  not  to  laye  open  the  blames  of  soe  great  Ma- 
gistrats  to  the  rebuke  of  the  woorlde. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Lay  but  to  my  revenge  their  persons  open. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

The  whole  country  lay  open  to  inroads. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  83. 
(g)  Free  from  or  without  physical  hindrance  or  impedi- 
ment ; clear ; hence,  free  of  access ; affording  free  passage : 
as,  the  river  is  now  open  for  navigation. 

Choose  out  a gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies, 

For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  ii. 
(ft)  Unfilled;  unoccupied:  as,  the  appointment  is  still 
open,  (i)  Undecided ; unsettled  or  undetermined : as,  an 
open  question,  (j)  Not  yet  balanced  or  adjusted ; not  yet 
closed  or  wound  up;  subject  to  further  additions : as,  an 
open  account  or  policy,  (k)  At  liberty ; free ; as  yet  disen- 
gaged ; not  preoccupied  or  prepossessed ; not  forestalled; 
available : as,  an  open  day ; open  to  engagements,  (f)  Pre- 
senting no  moral  or  logical  hindrance  or  difficulty ; mor- 
ally or  logically  possible. 

O,  were  it  only  open  yet  to  choose — 

One  little  time  more  — whether  I’d  be  free 
Your  foe,  or  subsidized  your  friend  forsooth ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  258. 

Of  course,  it  is  open  to  the  creationist  to  say  that  no  act 
of  creation  has  taken  place  since  man  was  called  into  being. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  35. 
(m)  Unrestricted ; public ; free  to  be  used  or  enjoyed  by 
all : as,  open  market ; open  competition. 

If  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with  him, 
have  a matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open. 

Acts  xix.  38. 

As  she  hath 

Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A just  and  open  trial.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  205. 

Hee  then  presently  gaue  licenses  to  all  the  Vintners  to 
keepe  open  house.  Dekker , Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  32. 

2.  Uninclosed;  not  inclosed  or  surrounded  by- 
barriers  ; accessible  on  all  or  nearly  all  sides ; 
affording  free  ingress  or  access  on  all  sides  or 


on  more  sides  than  one:  as,  the  open  country; 
an  open  space ; the  open  sea. 

In  open  places  stand 

Their  crosses  vnto  which  they  crooche,  and  blesse  them- 
selues  with  hand.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L 385. 

W e are  in  open  field ; 

Arming  my  battles,  I will  fight  with  thee. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  v. 
Hence  — (a)  Not  shut  off  or  obstructed;  unobstructed; 
free ; clear : as,  the  open  air ; an  open  view ; open  day. 

Fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven.  Gen.  i.  20. 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  514. 
(&)  Not  obstructed  by  ice  or  frost;  clear  of  ice:  as,  open 
water  in  the  polar  seas  ; hence,  as  applied  to  weather  or 
the  seasons,  not  marked  by  ice  and  snow ; mild ; moder- 
ate : as,  open  weather. 

Did  you  ever  see  so  open  a winter  in  England?  Swift. 
3.  Not  drawn,  folded,  or  rolled  together;  un- 
closed ; unfolded ; expanded ; spread  out ; part- 
ed; apart:  as,  an  open  hand;  an  open  flower; 
in  open  order. 

He  had  in  his  hand  a little  hook  open.  Rev.  x.  2. 

I saw  a smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a tailor' s news. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 195. 

I tried  on  my  riding-cloth  suit  with  close  knees,  the  first 
that  ever  I had ; and  I think  they  will  be  very  convenient, 
if  not  too  hot  to  wear  any  other  open  knees  after  them. 

Pepys , Diary,  June  12, 1662. 

Hence — 4.  Free  in  giving  or  communicating; 
liberal;  generous;  bounteous. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 

For  what  he  has  he  gives ; what  thinks,  he  shows. 

Shak. , T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  100. 

5.  Containing  apertures ; perforated;  of  a loose 
texture : as,  open  work. 

The  following  varieties  of  open  red  woods  are  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  [in  dyeing]. 

W.  Crookes , Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  331. 

6.  Not  concealed ; plain  in  the  sight  of  all ; ex- 
posed to  view:  as,  open  shame. 

Some  men’s  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to 
judgment.  1 Tim.  v.  24. 

7.  Free  from  concealment,  dissimulation,  re- 
serve, or  disguise ; not  secret  or  secretive ; plain 
and  aboveboard;  candid;  frank;  free-spoken; 
ingenuous : as,  an  open  face ; an  open  avowal ; 
an  open  enemy;  open  defiance. 

Come,  you  are  a strange  open  man,  to  tell  everything 
thus.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  L L 

Tom  struts  a soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  153. 
Be  explicit,  be  open  in  the  most  unbounded  manner,  and 
deal  like  a man  of  sense.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  432. 

The  great  lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

8.  Ready  (to  hear,  do,  see,  or  receive  anything) ; 
attentive ; receptive ; amenable,  as  to  reason, 
advice,  influence,  pity,  etc. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his 
ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Ps.  xxxiv.  15. 

Ferdinand,  though  far  from  vindictive,  was  less  open  to 
pity  than  the  queen.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  7. 

9.  In  music.  See  open  diapason , open  harmony, 
open  string,  etc.,  under  the  nouns. — 10.  Uttered 
with  an  unclosed  or  a less  closed  position  of  the 
mouth-organs:  as,  a sibilant  is  a more  open 
sound  than  a mute ; a vowel  is  more  open  than 
a consonant ; open  and  close  e. — 1 1 . Not  closed 
by  a consonant : said  of  a vowel,  or  a syllable 
ending  in  a vowel,  upon  which  another  vowel 
follows. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  345. 

12.  In  elect.,  not  forming  a part  of  a closed 
circuit;  not  connected  with  other  wires  or  with 
the  earth  so  as  to  form  a complete  electric  cir- 
cuit.— 13.  In  chemical  and  other  industries,  a 
term  applied  to  steam  admitted  directly  into  a 
tank  or  vessel,  and  acting  directly  upon  sub- 
stances to  be  treated,  as  fabrics  or  yams  in 
dyeing,  or  materials  in  soap-making.  Also  called 
wet-steam , because  as  soon  as  admitted  it  begins  to  con- 
dense, and  thus  always  holds  in  suspension  a consider- 
able percentage  of  water.— Letters  of  open  doors,  in 
Scots  law,  letters  passing  the  signet,  which  are  requisite 
where  goods  are  to  be  poinded  which  are  deposited  in 
lockfast  places.—  Open  account.  See  account  current, 
under  account.—  Open  battery,  bead-sight,  charter, 
communion.  See  the  nouns.— Open  circuit,  in  elect. 
See  circuit,  12.— Open  contract.  See  contract.—  Open 
credit.  See  credit.—  Open  crown,  (a)  A crown  without 
the  arched-over  or  partly  closed  top,  which  form,  in  mod- 
ern heraldry,  is  considered  as  essential  to  a crown  of  sov- 
ereignty ; hence,  the  crown  of  a personage  of  rank  less 
than  sovereign ; a coronet.  (6)  A badge  or  ornament  re- 
sembling a coronet  set  upon  the  left  shoulder  or  planted 
on  the  left  breast  of  English  effigies  of  the  fifteenth  and 


open 

sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  indi- 
cation of  some  rank  or  office,  as  that  of  yeoman  of  the 
crown,  but  this  has  not  been  verified. — Open  cut,  a pro- 
longed excavation  open  at  the  top,  made  m constructing 
sewers,  laying  water-pipes,  in  entrances  to  tunnels,  etc. : 
in  contradistinction  to  tunnel. — Open  diapason,  flank, 
front,  gowan.  Bee  the  nouns.— Open  form,  in  crystal. 
See  form , 2.—  Open-field  system.  See  field.—  Open 
furnace,  in  chemical  operations,  a furnace  in  which  the 
flame  passes  through  the  interstices  of  the  materials 
which,  intermixed,  form  the  charge,  or  impinges  directly 
upon  the  mass  to  be  heated  : in  contradistinction  to 
muffle-furnace,  in  which  the  substance  to  be  heated  is  in- 
closed in  a muffle.  See  muffle 1,  5.—  Open  harmony.  See 
harmony , 2 (d).— Open  hawse,  integral,  letter.  See  the 
nouns.— Open  head.  See  head,  n.,  6 (r). — Open  mandi- 
bles, mandibles  which  are  not  entirely  covered  or  con- 
cealed by  the  labrum.—  Open  matter,  in  printing,  com- 
position that  contains  many  blanks.— Open  note.  See 
note1.  — Open  order,  pedal,  pipe,  policy,  score.  See 
the  nouns. — Open  season,  the  time  during  which  game, 
fish,  etc.,  may  be  legally  taken : opposed  to  close  season.— 
Open  secret,  stop,  string,  tone,  verdict,  wound,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— To  break  open,  fly  open,  etc.  See  the 
verbs.—  To  keep  open  house,  (a)  To  keep  a public-house 
or  inn.  (b)  To  be  very  hospitable ; entertain  many  friends. 
— To  lay  one  open  to.  See  layi.— To  throw  open  the 
door  to.  See  door.— With  open  arms,  doors,  etc.  See 
armi,  etc.  = Syn,  2 and  6.  Uncovered,  unprotected,  ex- 
posed, obvious,  public.— 7.  Frank,  Ingenuous,  etc.  (see 
candid ),  unreserved,  undissembling,  artless,  guileless. 

n.  n.  An  open  or  clear  space. 

And  race  thro'  many  a mile 
Of  dense  and  open.  Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 
In  opent,  in  public. 

Delos,  who  demys  hit,  is  duly  Jo  say 

Shortly  to  shalkes— “ a shewyng  onopun." 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4268. 

The  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 

This  day  was  view’d  in  open  as  his  queen. 

Going  to  chapel.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  in.  2.  405. 

The  open,  (a)  The  open  country ; a place  or  space  clear 
of  obstructions,  especially  clear  of  woods. 

The  Ausibel  road,  . . . now  hiding  in  a cover  of  woods, 
now  showing  again  in  the  open. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  12. 

(b)  The  open  air. 

How  soundly  a man  who  has  worked  hard  sleeps  in  the 
open,  none  but  he  who  has  tried  it  knows. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  59. 

open  (o'pn),  v.  [<  ME.  openen , < AS.  openian 
= OS.  opanon , oponon  = OFries.  epenia  — D. 
openen  = MLG.  openen , open  = OHG.  offanony 
offinan,  MHG.  offenenf  offenen , G.  offnen  = Icel. 
opna  = Sw.  dppna  = Dan.  aabne,  open;  from 
.the  adj. : see  open , a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
open;  cause  to  be  open;  unlock,  unfasten,  or 
draw  apart  or  aside,  and  thus  afford  access  or 
egress,  or  a view  of  the  interior  parts ; make 
accessible  or  visible  by  removing  or  putting  or 
pushing  aside  whatever  blocks  the  way  or  the 
view;  unclose. 

Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the  matter  may  be 
both  at  once  delivered.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 137. 

Within  this  paper  all  my  joys  are  clos’d ; 

Boy,  open  it,  and  read  it  with  reverence. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  2. 

When  other  butchers  did  open  their  meat, 

Bold  Robin  he  then  begun. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  34). 

The  Pilgrims  being  all  admitted  this  day,  the  Church 
doors  were  lock’d  in  the  evening,  and  open’d  no  more  till 
Easter  day.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  68. 

He  [Walpole]  knew  that,  for  one  mouth  which  is  stopped 
with  a place,  fifty  other  mouths  will  be  instantly  opened. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

2.  To  form  by  cutting,  cleaving,  removing,  or 
pushing  aside  whatever  impedes  or  hinders : as, 
to  open  a way,  road,  or  path  through  the  woods ; 
to  open  a hole  or  breach  in  the  enemy’s  walls. 

I will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the 
midst  of  the  valleys.  Isa.  xli.  18. 

3.  To  pierce  or  cut  into,  and  lay  bare  or  make 
accessible : as,  to  open  an  animal ; to  open  a 
wound. 

In  most  cases  . . it  is  necessary  to  open  an  abscess  by 
an  incision.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

4.  To  spread  out;  expand;  unclose;  unroll; 
unfold ; extend : as,  to  open  one’s  hand,  a book, 
or  a fan ; to  open  ranks. 

Ezra  opened  the  book  in  sight  of  all  the  people. 

Neh.  viii.  5. 

5.  To  lay  bare;  expose;  exhibit;  reveal;  dis- 
close : as,  to  open  one’s  mind  freely  to  a friend ; 
to  open  one’s  grief  or  one’s  plans. 

They  perceived  he  was  not  willing  to  open  himself  fur- 
ther, and  therefore,  without  further  questioning,  brought 
him  to  the  house.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i. 

Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief : what  said  she? 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 136. 

My  heart  I'll  open  now,  my  faults  confess. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 

Sharply  he  opened  and  reproved  sin. 

Foxe’s  Acts,  etc.,  in  Biog.  Notice  of  Bradford,  Works, 
[(Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  xxvi. 
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6.  To  unfold;  expound;  explain;  interpret:  as, 
to  open  a text. 

I will  incline  mine  ear  to  a parable ; I will  open  my  dark 
saying  upon  the  harp.  Ps.  xlix.  4. 

He  answered  by  opening  the  parable  of  the  workmen 
that  were  hired  into  the  vineyard. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  370. 

7.  To  expand  or  enlighten ; enlarge ; make  re- 
ceptive; render  accessible  to  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, enlightenment,  improvement,  or  new  in- 
fluences. 

Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  scriptures.  Luke  xxiv,  45. 

I feel  my  heart  new  open'd.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII,,  iii.  2.  366. 

He  must  travel  to  open  his  mind. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  34. 

8.  To  render  accessible  or  available  for  settle- 
ment, use,  intercourse,  etc. : as,  to  open  land ; 
to  open  a country  to  trade : sometimes  with  up: 
as,  to  open  up  trade. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  to  open  the  north  parts 
of  America.  Abp.  Abbot,  Descrip,  of  World. 

Next  to  the  extension  and  development  of  the  Empire 
comes  the  opening  up  of  new  countries. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  11. 

9.  To  discover;  come  into  view  of.  [Rare.] 

On  the  north  side  of  Cape  Bowden  we  opened  a pretty 
little  bay,  of  semicircular  form. 

McCormick , Arc.  and  Antarc.  Voyages,  II.  111. 

10.  To  set  in  action;  start;  initiate;  com- 
mence : as,  to  open  a public  assembly,  a ses- 
sion of  Congress,  or  Parliament ; to  open  an  ex- 
hibition ; to  open  a shop;  to  open  a correspon- 
dence, a discussion,  a negotiation,  proceedings, 
etc. 

You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your  cause,  and 
your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

At  about  1800  yards  the  enemy  opened  Are  from  four 
guns.  W.  B.  Russell,  Diary  In  India,  II.  369. 

1 1 . To  shuck  or  shell;  remove  the  shell  or  husk 
from  the  meat  or  the  fruit  of,  as  an  oyster ; cut 
out. — 12.  In  law : (a)  To  state  (the  case)  to  the 
court  or  jury,  preliminary  to  adducing  evidence ; 
more  specifically,  to  make  the  first  statement 
for  this  purpose,  and  give  evidence  under  it, 
before  the  adversary  is  allowed  to  do  so.  (6) 
To  recall  or  revoke,  as  a judgment  or  decree, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  further  contest  or 
delay. — 13.  In  malting,  to  shovel  up  the  edges 
and  throw  a portion  of  (the  couched  grain)  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  couch,  distributing  it  in 
such  a manner  as  to  leave  a somewhat  greater 
depth  of  grain  at  the  edges  than  at  the  center 
of  the  couch.  See  malting  and  couch1,  5— Opened 
circuit.  See  circuit,  12.— Opened  margin.  S remargin, 

1.  — To  open  a credit,  to  accept  or  pay  the  draft  of  a 
correspondent  who  has  not  furnished  funds.— To  open  a 
foreclosure,  under  the  English  law,  to  sue  on  the  cove- 
nant to  pay,  which  gives  the  mortgager  a new  right  to  re- 
deem after  foreclosure  of  that  right — To  open  an  ac- 
count with.  See  account.— To  open  the  ball,  budget, 
etc.  Seethe  nouns.— To  open  up.  (a)  To  open  effectually, 
in  any  sense  of  the  verb  open.  ( b ) Specifically,  to  loosen 
the  consistency  or  texture  of ; give  a freer  or  less  dense 
consistency  or  texture  to.  = Syn.  1.  To  uncover. — 5.  To 
exhibit,  make  manifest. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  unclose;  be  opened  or  be- 
come open. 

Open,  locks, 

Whoever  knocks ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  46. 

'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 

Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a billet-doux. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  118. 

Wide  as  a heart  opened  the  door  at  once. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  26. 

2.  To  afford  access,  entrance,  egress,  or  view: 
as,  a gate  opened  on  the  lane. 

The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a large  upper  chamber,  whose 
window  opened  towards  the  sunrising. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  122. 

3.  To  burst  open;  become  parted,  ruptured, 
or  broken;  gape. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan,  and  cov- 
ered the  company  of  Abiram.  Ps.  cvi.  17. 

The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 150. 

4.  To  burst  and  unfold ; spread  out  or  expand, 
as  a bud  or  flower. 

Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  202. 

5.  To  become  expanded  or  enlightened;  be- 
come receptive  or  ready  to  receive. 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  142. 

6.  To  begin;  commence:  as,  sales  opened  at 
par ; the  exhibition  opened  yesterday ; the  story 
opens  well.  Often  used  elliptically,  an  object  being  un- 
derstood: as,  we  opened  on  the  enemy  at  once  (that  is, 


opened  fire,  or  began  the  attack  at  once) ; he  opened  on 
him  with  vigor  (that  is,  began  to  attack  him  with  vigor). 

The  first  thus  open’d:  “Hear  thy  suppliant’s  call.” 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  403. 

Suddenly  a battery  with  musketry  opened  upon  us  from 
the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  clearing. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  353. 

7.  To  begin  to  appear;  become  more  distinct; 
expand  before  the  eye  on  nearer  approach  or 
favorable  change  of  position ; become  more 
visible  or  plain  as  position  changes : as,  the 
harbor  opened  to  our  view. 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other’s  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  forest,  1.  21. 

8.  In  hunting,  to  begin  to  bark  on  view  or  scent 
of  the  game. 

If  I cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  209. 

They  run  forward,  open  upon  the  uncertain  scent,  and 
though,  in  fact,  they  follow  nothing,  are  earnest  in  the 
pursuit.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxxix. 

9.  To  yield  or  make  (a  certain  quantity)  when 
opened:  said  of  oysters:  as,  to  open  well  or 
badly;  to  open  (at  the  rate  of)  six  quarts  per 
bushel.  [Colloq.] 

Opent  (o'pn),  adv.  [<  open,  a.]  Openly. 

We  passed  open  before  Modona  vpon  Mondaye  that  was 
the  .xxvij.  daye  of  Julye. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  12. 

openable  (o'pn-a-bl),  a.  [<  open  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  opened  or  unclosed;  fitted  to 
*be  opened. 

open-air  (o'pn-ar'),  a.  Outdoor;  conducted  or 
taking  place  in  the  open  air ; al  fresco : as,  open- 
air  exercises;  open-air  sports;  open-air  life. — 
Open-air  manometer.  See  manometer. 
open-arset,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  openarce, 
opynars;  < ME.  openers,  < AS.  openears,  open- 
airs,  medlar,  < open,  open,  + ears,  arse : see  open 
and  arse.']  The  fruit  of  the  medlar-tree. 

I fare  as  doth  an  openers; 

That  ilke  fruyt  is  ever  leng  the  wers, 

Til  it  be  roten  in  mullok  or  in  stree. 

Chaucer,  Prol,  to  fteeve’s  Tale,  1.  17. 

openbill  (o'pn- 
bil),«.  A stork 
of  the  genus 
Anastomus. 
open-breasted 
(o'pn  - bres  “ - 
ted),  a.  1.  Open 
on  the  breast; 
that  does  not 
cover  the  breast 
or  bosom : said 
of  garments  so 
made  as  to 
leave  the  breast 
or  bosom  ex- 
posed. — 2. 

Open-hearted; 
not  conceal- 
ing thoughts 

Or  feelings;  Openbill  {Anastomus  oscitatts). 

frank. 

Thou  art  his  friend 

(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it). 

And  therefore  I’ll  be  open-breasted  to  thee. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  3. 

open-cast  (o'pn-kast),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  In  min- 
ing, a working  open  to  the  day;  an  openwork. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  such 
workings. 

open-doored  (o'pn-dord),  a.  [<  open  + door  + 
-ed3.]  Accessible ; hospitable. 

A house 

Once  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  open-door’d. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

open-dot  (o'pn-dot),  n.  In  lace-making,  a hole 
left  in  pillow-lace  to  lighten  the  more  solid 
^.parts  of  the  design. 

opener  (op'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  *opener,  < AS.  open- 
cre,  opener,  < openian,  open:  see  open,  v.]  1. 

One  who  opens:  as,  a pew  -opener. — 2.  A tool  or 
machine  used  in  opening.  Specifically— (a)  A tool 
used  for  opening  tins  or  cans,  as  of  potted  meats,  fruits, 
etc.;  a can-opener.  (6)  In  cotton-carding,  etc.,  a machine 
for  tearing  open  the  tufts  of  cotton  as  they  come  from  the 
bale,  shaking  out  the  dust;  pulling  the  cotton  apart,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  lapper  ; an  opening-machine.  Some- 
times called  cotton-picker , and  often  combined  with  the 
lapper  under  the  name  of  opener-lapper. 
open-eyed  (o'pn-id),  a.  With  eyes  wide  open, 
as  in  wonder  or  watchfulness ; watchful ; vigi- 
lant. Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  302. 
open-handed  (o'pn-han"ded),  a.  1.  Generous; 
liberal;  munificent. — 2.  Handling  two  oars 
whose  ends  do  not  meet,  as  in  the  act  of  row- 
ing: also  said  of  the  action  itself:  as,  an  open- 
handed  rower ; open-handed  rowing. 
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open-handedness (o'pn-han//ded-nes),m.  Free-  opening-bit  (op' nine -bit),  n.  A broach  or 
ness  in  giving  ;liberality ; generosity.  reamer. 

Open-headedt  (o'pn-hed'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  open-  opening-machine  (op'ning-ma-shen'O.n.  Same 
heeded , openheveded ; < open  + head  + -ed^.]  as  picker. 

Bare-headed.  openly  (o'pn-li),  adv. 

Open-heeded  [var .-heveded]  he  hir  say 
Lokynge  out  at  his  dore  upon  a day. 

Chaucer , Prol!  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  L 645. 

open-hearted  (o'pn-har,/ted), 
frank ; sincere ; not  sly. 

I know  him  well ; he ’s  free  and  open-hearted.  Dryden. 

open-heartedly  (o'pn-hiir’ted-li),  adv. 


openly,  opinly,  < 
i = OFi ' 


Candid; 


. ...  ..  [<  ME.  -j.-.., 

AS.  openhce  (=  OS.  opanlico,  openlico  = UJfries. 
epplilc  — D.  openlijk  = OHO.  offanlihho,  MHG. 
affenliche,  G.  dffentticli),  openly,  < open,  open: 
see  open,  a.]  In  an  open  manner,  (a)  Publicly; 
not  in  private ; without  secrecy : as,  to  avow  one’s  sins  and 
follies  openly.  (6)  Candidly ; frankly ; without  reserve  or 
disguise. 

. ..  In  an  open-minded  (o'pn-min,/ded),  a.  1.  Having  an 

open-hearted  manner;  generously;  frankly.  open  or  unreserved  mind ; frank;  candid.— 2. 
open-neartedness  (o'pn-har^ted-nes),  n.  The  Having  a mind  open  or  accessible  to  new  views 
character  of  being  open-hearted;  candor;  frank-  or  convictions;  not  narrow-minded;  unpreiu- 
ness:  sincerity.  diced;  liberal. 

open-hearth  furnace.  The  form  of  regenera- open-mindedness  (6'pn-min#ded-nes),  n.  1. 
tive  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  type  used  in  The  character  of  being  open-minded  or  unre- 
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making  steel  by  the  Martin,  Siemens,  and  Sie- 
^mens-Martin  processes.  See  steel. 
opening  (op'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  openyng,  < AS. 
openung  (=  G.  offnung  — Sw.  oppning  = Dan. 
aabning),  opening,  manifestation,  verbal  n.  of 
openian,  open:  see  open,  v.)  1.  The  act  of 

making  open,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  open. — 

2.  A beginning;  an  initial  stage;  commence- 
ment : as,  the  opening  of  a poem ; also,  dawn ; 
first  appearance. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light.  Dryden. 

3.  A breach  or  gap ; a bole  or  perforation ; an 
aperture ; specifically,  in  arch.,  an  unfilled  part 
in  a wall  left  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light, 
air,  etc. — 4.  An  open  or  clear  space  affording 
approach,  entrance,  or  passage ; an  entrance. 

Wisdom  . . . crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in 
the  openings  of  the  gates.  Prov.  i.  20  21. 


served;  frankness;  candor. — 2.  Accessibility 
to  new  ideas  or  new  tenets ; freedom  from  pre- 
judice; liberality. 

open-mouthed  (o'pn-moutht),  a.  [=  Ieel.  opin- 
mynntr  = Dan.  aahenmundet;  as  open  -1-  mouth 
+ -ed2.J  Having  the  mouth  open.  (a)  Gaping, 
as  with  astonishment. 

Uncle  Glegg  stood  open-mouthed  with  astonishment  at 
this  unembarrassed  loquacity. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  2. 
(6)  Clamorous ; vociferous. 

If  I escape  them,  our  malicious  Councell,  with  their 
openmouthed  Minions,  will  make  me  such  a peace  breaker 
(in  their  opinions  in  England)  as  will  breake  my  necke. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  I.  214. 
(c)  Greedy ; ravenous ; clamoring  at  the  sight  of  game  or 
prey. 

Ringwood,  a French  black  whelp  of  the  same  breed,  a 
fine  open-mouth’d  dog.  Steele , Tatler,  No.  62. 


or  place ; specifically,  in  the  United  States,  a 
tract  over  which  there  is  a deficiency  of  forest, 
trees  being  not  entirely  wanting,  but  tbinly 
scattered  over  the  surface  as  compared  with 
their  abundance  in  an  adjacent  region.  The  word 
is  most  frequently  used  with  this  meaning  in  Wisconsin 
and  neighboring  States  on  the  west,  and  as  the  scattered 
trees  are  frequently  osks(Quercus  Marylandica,  jack-oak, 
and  Q.  minor,  post-oak,  are  the  most  common  species), 
such  openings  are  often  designated  as  oak-openings.  Simi- 
lar tracts  in  the  more  southern  States,  especially  in  Ken- 
tucky, are  called  barrens  and  oak-barrens. 

I found  it  parted  out  into  a great  number  of  walks  and 
alleys,  which  often  widened  into  beautiful  openings,  as 


The  state  or  property  of  being  open,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

open-sesame  (o'pn-ses'('a-me),  n.  [<  “ Open,  se- 
same," a form  of  words  by  which,  in  the  tale  of 
the  “Forty  Thieves,”  in  the  “Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainments,”  the  door  of  the  robbers’  cave 
was  maae  to  fly  open.]  A charm  or  form  of 
words  by  which  barriers  or  obstructions  may 
be  opened  and  access  or  free  passage  gained. 
Laughing,  one  day  she  gave  the  key. 

My  riddle’s  open-sesame. 

Lowell , The  Pregnant  Comment. 
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circles  or  ovals,  set  round  with  yews  and  cypresses,  with  Open-Steek  (o'pn-stek),  n.  A particular  style 
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niches,  grottos,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  sides,  encom- 
passed with  ivy.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  514. 

The  trees,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  what  is  called 
the  "burr  oak,”  a small  variety  of  a very  extensive  genus ; 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  always  irregular,  and  often 
of  singular  beauty,  have  obtained  the  name  of  “openings” ; 


of  openwork  stitching.  The  word  is  also  used 
adjectively.  [Scotch.] 

Ah ! it ’s  a brave  kirk— nane  o’  yere  whigmaleeries  and 
curliewurlies  and  open-sleek  hems  about  it. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xix. 


the  two  terms  combined  giving  their  appellation  to  this  open-tide  (o'pn-tld),  n.  If.  Early  spring,  the 
PSr.tl?ular  8Pecles  01  uatlve  foresk  under  the  name  of  Oak  time  when  flowers  begin  to  open.  The  name  was 


Openings.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  i 

6.  A widening  out  of  a crevice,  in  consequence 
of  a softening  or  decomposition  of  the  adjacent 
rock,  which  may  still  remain  partly  or  wholly  in 


formerly  applied  in  England  to  the  period  between  Epiph- 
any and  Ash  Wednesday,  during  which  marriages  were 
publicly  celebrated.  Imp.  Diet.  Also  called  opetide. 

2.  The  time  after  corn  is  carried  out  of  the 
its  original  position,  or  may  have  been  entirely  Balliwell.  [Local,  Eng.] 

removed,  so  as  to  leave  a vacant  space  of  con-  OP^nwork  (o  pn-werk),  n.  1.  Any  work,  es- 


; space 

siderable  width.  In  either  case,  the  expanded  crevice, 
or  softened  material  in  its  vicinity,  is  called  the  opening. 
[Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.] 

7.  An  unoccupied  place,  position,  course  of  ac- 
tion, business,  etc.,  which  may  be  entered,  or 
the  opportunity  of  entering  it;  a vacancy;  an 
opportunity;  a chance. — 8.  In  law,  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  made  by  counsel  to  the  court 
or  jury  preliminary  to  adducing  evidence : as, 
the  opening  for  the  plaintiff ; the  opening  for  the 
defendant.  More  specifically,  the  right  to  make  such 
statement  and  adduce  evidence  before  the  adversary : as 


pecially  ornamental  work,  so  made  or  manu- 
factured as  to  show  openings  through  its  sub- 
stance; specifically,  fancy  work  done  with  tn 

thread  of  different  kinds,  such  as  knitting,  net-  0Bera/  n Plural  of  n mis 

tmg,  lace,  and  many  kinds  of  embroidery ; dec-  onerab’le  Von'e  ra  bl)  a OF  nnfirnhle  ^ 

orn.fi  nn  of  f bo  «im^iACf  cot+  I — n opera  Die  ( op  e-ra-Di),  a.  O x.op&rablez=  ho- 

oper able,  < Li.  as  if  *operaMUs1  < operari  work, 


opera-house 

ern  opera  involves  the  following  distinct  musical  con- 
stituents, combined  in  various  ways : (a)  recitatives,  mu- 
sical declamations,  mainly  epic  or  dramatic  in  character, 
with  or  without  extended  accompaniment ; (b)  arias, 
duets,  or  trios,  melodies  for  one,  two,  or  three  voices,  con- 
structed in  a more  or  less  strict  musical  form,  predomi- 
nantly lyrical  in  character,  and  usually  with  carefully 
elaborated  accompaniments;  (c)  choruses  and  concerted 
numbers  of  various  form,  in  which  the  dramatic  element 
generally  predominates,  and  which  are  often  wrought 
into  noteworthy  climaxes  of  great  musical  and  dramatic 
interest;  (d)  instrumented  elements , including  both  ac- 
companiments and  independent  passages,  the  former  vary- 
ing from  the  merest  harmonic  groundwork  for  declama- 
tion to  a detailed  instrumental  commentary  upon  the  dra- 
matic emotions  and  situations  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  latter  including  overtures,  intermezzi,  marches, 
dances,  etc.,  which  either  introduce,  connect,  supply,  or 
embellish  the  links  in  the  chain  of  dramatic  incident. 
To  these  may  be  added  dancing,  or  the  ballet,  which  is 
introduced  either  as  an  incidental  diversion  or  as  a com- 
ponent part  of  the  dramatic  action  itself.  In  the  older 
operas  the  successive  numbers  or  movements  are  sharply 
separated  from  each  other,  while  in  recent  ones  the  action 
is  continuous  except  at  one  or,  two  principal  points.  In 
Italy  the  opera  has  had  an  unbroken  course  of  develop- 
ment since  before  1600.  It  began  to  be  diligently  culti- 
vated in  France  and  Germany  about  1650,  and  in  England 
somewhat  later.  Every  leading  modern  composer,  except 
Mendelssohn,  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  its  literature. 
Italian  operas  have  tended  toward  a lyrical  extreme,  to 
the  neglect  of  dramatic  consistency  and  truth,  while  Ger- 
man operas  have  strongly  emphasized  the  romantic  and 
strictly  dramatic  elements.  French  operas  have  often 
sought  much  for  comic  or  spectacular  effects.  The  Wag- 
nerian theory  of  the  opera  presents  some  peculiarities,  es- 
pecially in  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  between  the 
recitative  and  thg  formal  aria,  in  the  remarkable  elabo- 
ration of  the  orchestral  effects,  and  in  the  unification  of 
the  poetic,  musical,  dramatic,  and  scenic  elements,  though 
these  characteristics  were  foreshadowed  in  the  works  and 
theories  of  earlier  masters.  The  maintenance  of  expen- 
sive opera-houses,  with  regular  seasons  of  performances 
annually,  is  a matter  of  governmental  appropriation  in 
most  European  countries.  The  opera  has  therefore  be- 
come a powerful  factor  in  the  social  and  artistic  life  of 
many  cities.  Operas  are  often  described  by  such  qualify- 
ing terms  as  grand  or  serious,  dramatic,  comic,  etc.  Grand 
operas  have  an  elaborate  plot,  and  the  entire  work  is  set 
to  music ; while  comic  operas  frequently  contain  spoken 
dialogue.  In  common  speech,  German  opera  means  opera 
in  German ; Italian  opera , opera  in  Italian,  etc.  A ballad- 
opera  is  a light  dramatic  work  into  which  ballads  or  pop- 
ular songs  are  arbitrarily  introduced. 

An  Opera  is  a poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  musick,  adorned  with  scenes,  machine^, 
and  dancing.  Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius.  Pref. 

She  went  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  play. 

Pope,  To  Miss  Blount,  on  her  Leaving  the  Town,  1. 13. 

2.  The  score  or  words  of  a musical  drama, 
either  printed  or  in  manuscript ; a libretto.-r- 

3.  A theater  where  operas  are  performed ; an 
opera-house. — 4.  The  administration,  revenue, 
and.  property  of  an  Italian  church  or  parish. 

The  picture  by  Duccio  referred  to  was  taken  down  for 
me  some  years  since  in  order  that  it  might  be  photograph- 
ed. The  picture  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Opera  of  the  cathedral,  only  the  rector’s  permission  was 
necessary,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  having  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  Academy,  June  15,  1889,  p.  419. 
Comic  opera.  See  comic. — Fnglish  opera,  (a)  An  opera 
sung  in  English.  (6)  Specifically,  a ballad-opera  (see  def.  1). 

— Grand  opera,  a lyric  opera  conceived  and  performed  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner,  without  spoken  dialogue:  an 
arbitrary  class  of  operas  established  by  French  musicians. 

— Opera  bouffe,  a comic  opera,  especially  one  of  an 
extravagantly  humorous  character.— Opera-season,  the 
season  during  which  operas  are  regularly  performed. — 
Opera-troupe,  a troupe  or  company  of  singers  employed 
in  the  performance  of  operas. 


oration  of  the  simplest  sort  made  with  small 
openings  set  in  regular  patterns. — 2.  In  fort., 
a work  or  fortification  which  is  not  protected 
at  the  gorge  by  a parapet  or  otherwise. — 3.  In 
mining , a place  where  mining  or  quarrying  is 


done  open  to  the  air,  or  uncovered  by  rock  or 
^.earth.  Also  called  open  working  and  open-cast.  p cipajs. 


operate:  s ee  operate.']  Practicable. 

Being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or  rightly  to 
judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the 
visible  success.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 


if  tho  h pfonHo  „ f “ ,■  f o A iiVd  T,  „ j V • -jL^anu.  .ttasu  caneu  upon  w or  King  ana  opci 
it  tne  defendant  admits  all  the  facts  alleged,  and  only  onovo  1 r r> 

pleads  new  matter  in  defense,  he  has  the  opening  Opera1  (op  e-ra),  n.  [ — F.  Opera  _ Sp.  Pg.  opera 


, 3 opening. 

9.  In  chess-playing , a mode  of  commencing  a 
game , specifically,  one  of  the  numerous  series 
of  consecutive  moves  made  at  starting  which 
are  frequently  played  and  which  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  chess  analysts,  in 
addition  to  the  openings  which  involve  a sacrifice  of  force 
for  the  sake  of  position,  known  as  gambits  (for  which 
see  gambit),  the  following  are  to  be  noted : Fianchetto, 

1 P — K 4,  P — QKt  3;  Four  Knights’  game,  1 P — K 4 
P-K  4;  2 Kt-KB  3,  Kt-QB  S;  3 Kt-B  3,  Kt-B  3: 
French  game,  1 P— K 4,  P— K 3;  Giuoco  Piano,  lP—Ki, 
P-K  4 ; 2 Kt — KB 3,  Kt— QB3,  3 B— B 4,B— B 4 ; King's 
Bishop’s  opening,  1 P— K 4,  P— K4;  2 B— B 4;  Knight's 
game  of  Buy  Lopez,  1 P — K 4,  P— K 4;  2 Kt— KB  3, 
Kt — QB3,  3B  — Kt  5*.  Petroff’s defense,!  P — K 4,  P — K4; 

2 Kt — KB  3,  Kt — KB  3;  Philidor's  defense,  1 P — K 4, 
P — K4;  2Kt — KB3,  P — Q3;  Staunton’s  opening,  IP— K4, 
P — K4;  2Kt — KB3,  Kt — QB3;  3P — B3;  Three  Knights’ 
game,  1 P-K  4,  P— K 4;  2 Kt— KB  3,  Kt-QB  3 (or 
Ul — Uli  3);  3 Kt — B 3;  Two  Knights’  defense,  1 P — K 4, 
P— K 4;  2 Kt— KB  3,  Kt— QB3;  3 B— B 4,  Kt— B3; 
Vienna  opening,  IP— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— QB 3.— Atrial 
opening,  buccal  openings,  esophageal  opening,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives. 


(0P,g-ra-klok),  n.  A cloak  of  rich 
material  and  elegant  in  appearance,  especially 
made  for  carrying  into  the  auditorium  at  an 
opera-house  or  theater  to  put  on  in  case  protec- 
tion is  needed  against  cold  air. 
opera-dancer  (op'e-ra-dan/'ser),  n.  One  who 
dances  in  ballets  introduced  into  operas;  a bal- 
let-dancer. 

The  plant  Man- 


= D.  opera  = G.  oper  = Sw.  Dan.  opera,  < It. 
opera,  an  opera,  orig.  composition  as  opposed 
to  improvisation,  < L.  opera,  f.,  work,  connect- 
ed with  opus  (oper-),  neut.,  work,  toil : see  opus.) 

1.  A form  of  extended  dramatic  composition 

in  which  music  is  an  essential  and  predominant  0nera-ffirl<?  (on'e-ra  e-erD) 
factor;  a musical  drama,  or  a drama  in  music.  g " g l 

The  opera  is  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  musical  art;  on  . . „ , . 

many  grounds  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  culminating  musi-  Opera-giaSS  (op  e-ra-glas),  n . A small  bmocu- 
cal  form.  At  least  it  affords  opportunity  for  the  appli-  lar  non-inverting  telescope,  of  a low  magnify- 
cation  of  nearly  every  known  resource  of  musical  effect,  in^  nower  dasiVnoil  to  La  tn  nir?  vinion  i-n 

Its  historical  beginning  was  doubtless  in  the  musical  dec-  ™ d m 

lamation  of  the  Greeks,  especially  in  connection  with  their  iij nearer.  . 

dramatic  representations.  The  idea  of  a musical  drama  Opera-fiat  (op  e-ra-hat), 


was  perpetuated  during  the  middle  ages  under  the  hum- 
ble guise  of  mysteries  or  miracle-plays,  in  which  singing 
was  an  accessory.  The  modern  development  began  in 
Italy  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  ancient  melodic  declama- 
tion, an  attempt  which  led  directly  to  the  discovery  and 

establishment  of  monody  and  harmony  in  the  place  of  the  m a A 

medieval  counterpoint,  of  the  recitative  and  the  aria  as  °PeJ*^’kOllS0  (op  e-ra-hous),  n.  A theater  de- 
deflnite  methods  of  composition,  and  of  instrumentation  voted  chiefly  to  the  performance  of  operas  or 
as  an  independent  element  in  musical  works.  The  mod-  musical  dramas. 


A tall  hat  that  can 
be  compressed  or  folded  up,  and  which,  on  be- 
ing opened  again,  is  held  firmly  in  its  shape  by 
springs. 

A flat  opera-hat,  as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those  days. 

Dickens. 


operameter 
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Operameter  (op-e-ram'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  opera, 
work,  4-  Gr.  perpov , a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  the  number  of  movements  made 
by  a part  of  a machine,  as  the  turns  made  by 
a shaft,  the  oscillations  of  a working-beam,  the 
delivery  of  sheets  from  a printing-press,  or  the 
reciprocations  of  a cross-head,  etc.,  in  a stated 
interval  of  time.  The  principles  of  construction  are 
various.  A common  form  has  a ratchet-wheel  connected 
with  registering-dials,  and  an  oscillating  lever  which  by 
suitable  mechanism  is  made  to  take  up  a single  ratchet- 
tooth  at  each  to-and-fro  movement  of  a reciprocating  or 
oscillating  part,  such  as  the  cross-head  of  a steam-engine. 
Another  form  has  a spear-pointed  spindle  which  is  con- 
nected with  a registering  mechanism,  the  whole  imple- 
ment being  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  point  of  the 
spindle  being  pressed  into  the  center  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft  whose  revolutions  are  desired  to  be  counted.  Also 
called  counter,  speed-indicator , and  revolution-indicator . 
See  arithmometer. 

operance  (op'e-rans),  n.  [<  operan(t)  + -ce.J 
The  act  of  operating;  operation.  [Bare.] 

The  elements, 

That  know  not  what  or  why,  yet  do  effect 

Rare  issues  by  their  operance. 

Fletcher  {and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  3. 

operancy  (op'e-ran-si),  n.  [As  operance  (see 
-cy).]  Same  as  operance. 

operant  (op'(_ 

= Sp.  Pg.  It.  operante,  < L.  operan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
operari,  work:  see  operate .]  I.  a.  Working; 
engaged  in  action ; active ; operative ; effective. 

My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  184. 

n.  n.  One  who  operates ; an  operator  or  op- 
erative; a worker  or  workman.  [Bare.] 


Operating -table,  in  Trendelenburg  position. 

Ordinarily  a simple  firm  table  of  the  requisite  height  and 
length  and  about  two  feet  wide  is  used,  covered  with 


e as  Operance.  ^.blankets  or  a thin  mattress. 

'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  operari  t operation  (op-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  operation, 


Operacion,  < OS’,  operation,  F.  operation  = Pr. 
operacio  = Sp.  operacion  = Pg.  operagdo  = It. 
operazione,  < L.  operatio(n-),  < operari,  work, 
operate:  see  operate.']  1.  Action;  working; 
agency;  exertion  of  power  or  influence;  spe- 
cifically, in  psychol.,  the  exertion  of  any  mental 
power,  especially  an  active  power. 


No  fractious  operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyran- 
ny which  this  necessity  (manufacturing  jokes]  exercised 
upon  us.  Lamb , Newspapers  Thirty-Five  Years  Ago. 

opera-singer  (op'e-ra-sing//er),  n.  A profes- 
sional singer  who  takes  part  in  operas, 
operate  (op'e-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  operated, 
ppr.  operating.  [<  L.  operatus,  pp.  of  operari 
(>  It.  operare,  oprare  = Sp.  Pg.  obrar,  operar  = 
OF.  ouvrer,  F.  operer),  work,  labor,  toil,  have 
effect,  < opus  (over-),  neut.,  opera,  f .,  work : see 
opera,  opus.)  I.  intrans.  1.  To  perform  or  he 
at  work;  exert  force  or  influence;  act:  with 
on  or  upon  governing  the  object  of  the  action: 
as,  the  sculptor  operates  on  the  clay  or  marble 
of  which  he  makes  his  figures ; a machine  oper- 
ates on  the  raw  materials  submitted  to  it. 

The  fear  of  resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  operate,  in 
a certain  degree,  on  the  most  absolute  kings  and  the  most 
illiberal  oligarchies.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

2.  Specifically,  in  surg.,  to  perform  some  man- 
ual act  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  usually 
with  instruments,  with  a view  to  restore  sound- 
ness or  health,  or  otherwise  to  improve  the 
physical  condition. — 3.  To  produce  an  effect; 
act;  work:  used  absolutely. 

It  is  the  certainty,  and  not  the  severity,  of  punishment 
• which  operates  against  the  commission  or  repetition  of 
crime.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i.,  note. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart ; 

The  eifect  doth  operate  another  way. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  8. 110. 

Where  causes  operate  freely.  Watts. 

The  affair  operated  as  the  signal  for  insurrection. 

Prescott,  Feed,  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 
[The  application  of  this  word  to  the  working  of  machin- 
ery, in  such  phrases  as  “ the  engine  began  to  operate,”  is  re- 
garded  as  inelegant,  and  such  a use  of  it  is  rare  in  England.] 
4.  To  produce  the  desired  or  appropriate  ef- 
fect; act  effectively;  be  effectual  in  producing 
the  result  intended : as,  the  medicine  operated 
well. — 5.  To  carry  on  speculative  transactions; 
buy  and  sell  speculatively:  with  in:  as,  to  op- 
erate in  stocks ; to  operate  in  oil.  [Commercial 
cant.]=Syn.  3 and  4.  Act,  Work,  etc.  See  act. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  effect;  produce  by  action  or 
the  exertion  of  force  or  energy;  accomplish  as 
an  agent;  cause. 

It  [Goethe’s  “ Helena”]  operates  a wonderful  relief  to  the 
mind  from  the  routine  of  customary  images. 

Emerson,  History. 

2.  To  direct  or  superintend  the  working  of; 
cause  to  move  or  perform  the  acts  desired; 
work : as,  to  operate  a machine, 
operatic  (op-e-rat'ik),  a.  [<  opera  + -aftc2.] 
rertaining  to,  appropriate  to,  designed  for,  or 
resembling  opera : as,  an  operatic  air. 
operatical  (op-e-rat'i-kal),  a.  [<  operatic  + - al .] 
Operatic. 

operatically  (op-e-rat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  op- 
eratic manner;  as  regards  the  opera. 
operating:table  (op'e-rat-ing-ta/'bl),  n.  The  ta- 
ble on  which  the  patient  rests  during  a surgical 
operation.  There  are  many  forms  and  constructions  of 
these  tables,  the  accompanying  cut  illustrating  a particu- 
larly complicated  form  made  adjustable  to  place  the 
patient  in  convenient  positions  for  various  operations. 


Such  Seruaunts  as  be  of  to  muche  speeche  are  yll  of  oper- 
ation. Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  84. 

This  latter  they  call  Energia  of  ergon,  because  it  wrought 
with  a strong  and  virtuous  operation. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  119. 

Freedom  of  operation  we  have  by  nature,  but  the  ability 
of  virtuous  operation  by  grace. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the 
operation  of  your  sun : so  is  your  crocodile. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7.  30. 

2.  A specific  act  or  activity. 

There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  1 Cor.  xii.  6. 

In  the  romance  called  The  Knight  of  the  Swan,  it  is  said 
of  Ydain  duchess  Roulyon  that  she  caused  her  three  sons 
to  be  brought  up  in  “all  maner  of  good  operacyons , ver- 
tues,  and  maners.”  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  8. 

Attention,  though  closely  related  to  the  active  side  of 
the  mind  and  illustrating  the  laws  of  volition,  is  a general 
condition  of  our  mental  operations. 

J.  Sully , Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  73. 

3.  The  course  of  action  or  series  of  acts  by 
which  some  result  is  accomplished;  process. 

(а)  In  surg.,  the  act  or  series  of  acts  and  manipulations  per- 
formed upon  a patient’s  body,  as  in  setting  a bone,  ampu- 
tating a limb,  extracting  a tooth,  etc. 

While  Gersdorff,  of  Strassburg,  probably  had  used  the 
ligature  in  amputation  wounds  for  some  years,  it  re- 
mained for  the  genius  of  Pard  to  give  to  amputations  a 
comparatively  firm  position  among  surgical  operations. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  I.  142. 

(б)  In  math.,  the  substitution  of  one  quantity  for  another, 
or  the  act  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the  second 
quantity  being  definitely  related  to  the  first,  either  in 
value  or  in  form.  An  operation  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  process  by  which  the  operation  is  effected. 
Thus,  there  is  but  one  operation  of  extracting  the  cube 
root  of  a number,  but  there  are  several  different  pro- 
cesses. (c)  In  war , the  act  of  carrying  out  preconcerted 
measures  by  regular  movements:  as,  military  or  naval 
operations. 

4.  The  state  of  being  at  work ; active  exercise 
of  some  specific  function  or  office ; systematic 
action:  as,  the  machine  is  in  operation. — 5. 
Method  of  working;  action. — 6.  Power  exer- 
cised in  producing  an  effect ; peculiar  efficacy 
of  action ; characteristic  property  or  virtue. 

Harde  chese  hath  these  operacyons:  it  wyll  kepe  ye  sto- 
macke  open ; butter  is  holsome  fyrst  & last,  for  it  wyll  do 
awaye  all  poysons.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 

A good  sherris-sack  hath  a two-fold  operation  in  it. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  104. 
Something  that  hath  the  operation  to 
Make  death  look  lovely. 

Massinger,  Renegado,  v.  6. 

Not  only  the  fabrication  and  false  making  of  the  whole 
of  a written  instrument,  but  a fraudulent  insertion,  alter- 
ation, or  erasure,  even  of  a letter,  in  any  material  part  of 
a true  instrument  whereby  a new  operation  is  given  to  it, 
will  amount  to  forgery— and  this  though  it  be  afterwards 
executed  by  another  person  ignorant  of  the  deceit. 

Russell , Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  II.  619,  quoted  in 
[Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  413. 

7f.  Impulse ; tendency  to  act. 

There  are  in  men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernat- 
ural, some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesiastical. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

I have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3.  98. 
Act  and  operation  of  law.  See  law*.— Adams’s  op- 
eration. (a)  An  operation  for  ankylosis  of  the  hip,  m- 


operation 

volving  subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
by  a fine  saw.  (6)  An  operation  for  Dupuytren’s  contrac- 
tion, consisting  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  con- 
tracted bands  of  ihe  palmar  fascia.— Alexander’s  opera- 
tion, Alexander-Adams  operation,  the  operation  of 
shortening  the  round  ligaments  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  uterus  in  its  normal  position. — Allarton’s  opera- 
tion, the  modern  median  operation  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, differing  from  the  old,  or  Marian  operation,  in  that 
the  incision,  made  exactly  in  the  median  line,  is  carried 
further  back  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  the  finger  is 
ordinarily  used  in  dilating  the  prostate  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.— Amussat’s  operation,  (a)  Colotomy:  an  oper- 
ation by  a transverse  incision  crossing  the  outer  border 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  (b)  For  vaginal  atresia:  a 
method  of  dilatation  by  the  use  of  the  finger  and  dull 
instruments,  rather  than  by  cutting.— Anel’s  operation 
for  aneurism,  an  operation  involving  ligation  on  the  car- 
diac side,  close  to  the  aneurism.— Annandale’s  opera- 
tion, an  operation  for  dislocated  cartilages  of  the  knee- 
joint,  involving  the  incision  of  the  joint  and  stitching  the 
cartilages  in  their  proper  position.— AntyUus’s  opera- 
tion for  aneurism,  an  operation  in  which  ligation  is 
practised  above  and  below  the  aneurism,  which  is  then 
opened  and  its  contents  evacuated. — Arlt-Jaesche’s 
operation  for  distichiasis,  dissecting  the  edge  of  the 
lid  and  the  contained  ciliary  bulbs  from  the  tarsus,  re- 
moving a crescentic-shaped  piece  of  skin  from  the  lid  above 
the  flap,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  in  this  way 
transplanting  the  ciliary  bulbs  further  away  from  the  edge 
of  the  lids.— Ayers’s  operation  for  extroverted  blad- 
der, an  operation  involving  the  dissection  of  a long  flap 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  its  reversal  so 
that  the  cuticular  surface  will  be  toward  the  exposed  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  union  of  the  loosened  skin  of  the 
sides  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  the  raw  surface  of  the  flap. 
—Barden’s  operation  for  angular  ankylosis  of  the 
knee,  the  removal  of  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  from 
the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  the  fracture  of  the  remaining 
part.— Battey’s  operation,  the  removal  of  the  ovaries 
in  order  to  eliminate  their  physiological  influence,  as 
in  dysmenorrhea,  menorrhagia,  neuroses  and  psychoses 
presenting  relations  with  the  menstrual  function,  and 
in  other  disorders.  Also  called  spaying,  normal  ovariot- 
omy, and  oophorectomy. — Bau den’s  operation,  ampu- 
tation at  the  knee-joint  by  the  elliptical  method. — Be- 
dard’S operation  for  amputation  at  the  thigh- 
joint,  amputation  by  anteroposterior  flaps,  both  flaps  being 
cut  from  within  outward  before  disarticulation,  the  poste- 
rior one  first. — Beer’s  operation,  an  operation  for  the  ex- 
traction of  cataract  by  the  flap  method.— Billroth’s  os- 
teoplastic operation,  an  operation  for  the  excision  of  the 
tongue,  by  which  the  soft  parts  and  lower  jaw  are  divided 
in  two  places  at  the  side  of  the  jaw,  and  replaced  after  the 
tongue  has  been  removed.—  Boutonniere  operation,  (a) 
For  impermeable  stricture:  external  perineal  urethroto- 
my by  division  through  an  opening  made  in  the  urethra 
just  beyond  the  stricture.  (&)  The  extinction  of  a nasal 
polypus  by  the  aid  of  an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  soft  palate.— Bowman’s  operation,  an  operation  for 
stricture  of  thelacrymal  duct.— Brainard’s  operation 
for  angular  ankylosis  of  the  knee,  the  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  after  it  has  been  drilled  subcutaneous- 
ly.— Brasdor’s  operation  for  aneurism,  ligation  imme- 
diately below  the  aneurism.— Buchanan’s  operation, 
(a)  For  restoration  of  the  lower  lip:  the  elevation  of  an 
oblique  flap  from  each  side  of  the  chin,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  flaps  in  the  middle,  allowing  the  places  whence 
they  come  to  heal  by  granulation.  (6)  A medio-lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy,  with  an  angular  staff.— Buck’s 
chiloplastic  operation,  an  operation  for  supplying  a 
deficiency  in  either  lip  by  transplanting  a portion  of  the 
other.— Burckhardt’s  operation,  the  opening  of  a re- 
tropharyngeal abscess  from  the  outside  of  the  neck. — 
Burow’s  operation,  a plastic  operation  for  the  covering 
of  a raw  surface  after  the  removal  of  a tumor  or  other 
morbid  growth.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  removal  of 
the  integument  from  two  equal  triangles  situated  on  op- 
posite sides  and  extremities  of  a straight  basal  incision, 
dissecting  up  the  obtuse-angled  flaps  thus  formed,  and 
pulling  them  so  as  to  close  the  triangles. — Burwell’3 
operation,  the  ligation  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  for  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  or  of  the 
first  part  of  the  aorta.— Csesarean  operation.  See 
caesarean  section,  under  Caesarean.—  Calculus  Of  opera- 
tions. See  calculus. — Cnlignani’s  operation,  resec- 
tion of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  through  an  incision  made 
between  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

— Callisen’s  operation,  lumbar  colotomy  by  a vertical 
incision. — Capital  operation,  in  surg.,  an  operation  in- 
volving some  danger  to  life.  Also  called  major  operation. 

— Carden'c  operation,  a combination  of  the  circular 
and  flap  operations,  in  amputations,  by  first  reflecting  a 
rounded  or  circular  flap  of  skin  to  serve  as  a cover  or  bon- 
net to  the  flat-faced  stump  then  formed.  In  amputation 
at  the  knee,  by  this  operation,  the  rounded  flap  is  formed 
in  front,  and  the  femur  is  sawed  at  the  base  of  the  con- 
dyles.— Carpue’s  rhinoplastic  operation,  an  operation 
for  repairing  the  nose  by  taking  a heart-shaped  flap  from 
the  forehead.  See  Diefenbach  s rhinoplastic  operation  and 
Indian  rhinoplastic  operation.—  Chamberlaine’s  opera- 
tion for  ligation  of  the  brachial  artery,  an  operation 
involving  incision  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  clavicle, 
with  a second  over  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  meet- 
ing the  first  nearly  in  the  middle.—  Chassaignac’s  op- 
eration for  amputation  of  the  finger,  amputation  of 
the  finger  with  a single  dorsal  or  palmar  flap.—  Chassaig- 
nac’s operation  for  excision  of  the  tongue,  excision 
of  the  tongue  with  the  ^craseur,  by  the  suprahyoid  method. 

— Chopart’S  operation,  amputation  through  the  calca- 
neo-cuboid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  articulations;  medio- 
tarsal  operation.—  Civiale’s  operation,  a medio-bilater- 
al  operation  of  lithotomy.— Cock’s  operation  for  stric- 
ture, incision  into  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  with- 
out a guide,  leaving  the  stricture  undivided. — Comple- 
mentary, direct,  distributive  operation.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Cooper’s  operation  for  ligation  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  an  operation  by  an  incision  in  the  linea 
alba,  above  and  below  and  to  the  side  of  the  umbilicus. — 
Cooper’s  operation  for  ligation  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  an  operation  by  a semilunar  incision,  with  con- 
vexity downward,  from  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring  to  near  the  anterior  superior  spine 
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ol  the  ilium.— Davies-Colley’s  operation  for  talipes, 

the  removal  of  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  tarsus,  with- 
out regard  to  the  articulations. — Delpech’s  operation 
for  ligation  of  the  axillary  artery,  an  operation  by 
incision  along  the  delto-pectoral  interval. — Didot’s  oper- 
ation for  webbed  fingers,  the  taking  of  flaps  from  the 
dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the  attached  fingers  respec- 
tively, to  form  the  contiguous  interdigital  surfaces. — 
Dieffenbach’s  chiloplastic  operation,  the  restoration 
of  the  upper  lip  by  a quadrangular  flap,  attached  below 
on  the  level  of  the  mouth,  turned  horizontally  inward 
to  meet  a similar  one  of  the  opposite  side. — Dieffen- 
bach’s rhinoplastic  operation,  the  taking  of  a lance- 
shaped flap  from  the  forehead  for  the  repair  of  the  nose. — 
Dupuytren’s  operation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder  by  the  external-flap  method. — 
Dupuytren’s  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
bilateral  lithotomy.— Dupuytren’s  operation  for  vagi- 
nal atresia,  ail  operation  by  combined  incision  and  dila- 
tation.—Emmet’s  operation  of  colporrhaphy,  the  su- 
tural approximation  of  three  equidistant,  transverse,  in- 
fracervical,  denuded  spots  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  va- 
gina, and  the  apposition  of  the  opposing  edges  of  the  folds 
thus  formed  after  abrasion. — Emmet’s  operation,  a 
hysterotrachelorrhaphy  for  cicatricial  ectropium  of  the 
cervix  uteri.— Ferguson’s  operation,  a modification  of 
Pirogoff’s  operation  for  amputation  of  the  foot,  in  which 
the  malleoli  are  not  removed.— Gant’s  operation,  an 
operation  for  vicious  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  by  section 
below  the  trochanters.— Goyrand’s  operation  for  liga- 
tion of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  an  operation 
with  an  oblique  incision  two  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  the 
intercostal  space,  near  the  edge  of  the  sternum.— Gritti’s 
operation,  amputation  at  the  knee,  through  the  base  of 
the  condyles,  with  a large  rectangular  anterior  flap  includ- 
ing the  patella,  the  inner  sawed  surface  of  which  is  applied 
to  that  of  the  femur.— Gudrin’s  operation,  an  operation 
for  amputation  at  the  elbow-joint  by  an  external  flap. 
— Guthrie’s  operation  for  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint,  amputation  by  anteroposterior  flaps,  the  flaps  being 
cut  from  without  inward. — Hahn’s  operation,  nephror- 
rhaphy  for  floating  kidney.— Hancock’s  operation,  a 
combination  of  the  subastragaloid  amputation  and  Piro- 
goff’s amputation  of  the  foot,  the  sawn  surface  of  the  cal- 
caneum  being  applied  to  that  of  the  astragalus. — Hey’s 
operation,  amputation  through  the  tarsometatarsal  ar- 
ticulations, now  usually  understood  as  a disarticulation  of 
the  outer  joints  and  section  of  the  internal  cuneiform. — 
High  operation,  lithotomy  when  the  incision  is  made 
above  the  pubis.  Also  called  suprapubic  operation. — 
Hodgson’s  operation  for  ligation  of  the  axillary 
artery,  an  operation  by  a semilunar  incision,  just  below 
the  clavicle,  terminating  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
deltoid.— Horn’s  operation,  amputation  at  the  knee- 
joint  by  the  posterior-flap  method. — Holt’s  operation, 
an  operation  for  the  rupture  of  urethral  stricture  by  rapid 
dilatation.— Hunter’s  or  Hunterian  operation  for  an- 
eurism, ligation  of  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
aneurism,  at  some  distance  from  it.— Identical,  lateral, 
etc.,  operations.  See  the  adjectives. — Indian  rhino- 
plastic  operation,  the  restoration  of  the  nose  by  means 
of  a flap  token  from  the  forehead. — Jacque’s  operation 
for  excision  of  the  tongue,  excision  of  the  tongue 
through  an  opening  made  in  the  cheek. — Kocher’s  op- 
eration, an  operation  for  the  excision  of  the  tongue  by 
an  incision  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  with  re- 
moval of  the  glands  so  as  to  get  far  down  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue.— Langenbeck’s  operation,  a method  of  ampu- 
tation by  double  flaps,  cutting  from  without  inward. — 
Larrey’s  operation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder  by  the  oval  method. — Lee’s  opera- 
tion, a modification  of  Teale’s  method  of  amputation  of 
the  leg,  in  which  the  longer  flap  is  taken  from  the  back 
of  the  leg,  including  only  the  superficial  muscles.— Le 
Fort’s  operation,  (a)  A modification  of  Pirogoff’s  am- 
putation of  the  foot,  whereby  the  calcaneum  is  preserved 
in  a more  normal  position,  (b)  For  procidentia  uteri:  a 
denudation  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  va- 
gina, and  formation  of  longitudinal  septum.— Lines  of 
operation.  See  Lisfranc’s  operation,  (a)  At 

the  shoulder -joint:  amputation  at  the  shoulder  by  the  an- 
teroposterior-flap method.  (&)  A pure  tarsometatarsal 
disarticulation.  See  Hey’s  operation. — Lister’s  opera- 
tion, a modification  of  Teale’s  amputation,  in  which  there 
is  less  difference  in  the  length  of  the  flaps,  their  angles 
being  rounded,  and  the  posterior  one  formed  of  skin  and 
fascia  only.— Liston’s  operation,  a combination  of  the 
double-flap  and  circular  operations  in  amputations,  by 
first  dissecting  up  two  semi-oval  flaps  to  serve  as  covers 
for  the  flat-faced  stump. — Liston’s  operation  at  the 
thigh-joint,  amputation  by  anteroposterior  flaps,  the 
flaps  being  cut  from  within  outward,  and  disarticulation 
being  effected  before  the  posterior  flap  is  cut.— Liston’s 
operation  for  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  com- 
plete excision  of  the  upper  jaw. — LittreS  operation, 
inguinal  colotomy.— Loreta’s  operation,  an  operation 
for  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  by  divulsion  with 
the  finger. — Major  operation,  in  surg.,  same  as  capital 
operation. — Malgaigne’s  operation,  (a)  The  operation 
en  raquette  of  the  French,  a variety  of  the  oval  method  of 
amputation  of  Scoutetten,  applicable  particularly  to  the 
thumb.  ( b ) Subastragaloid  operation. — Manec’s  opera- 
tion for  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  amputation  by 
a single  long  anterior  flap  made  by  transfixion,  and  then 
by  disarticulating  the  joint  and  making  a circular  incision 
posteriorly.— Marian  operation,  the  old  median  peri- 
neal operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  See  Allartorts  op- 
eration. — M'Bumey’s  operation,  an  operation  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia  by  exposing  the  sac  and  cutting  it 
off  at  the  neck  and  sewing  up  the  cut  edges.— Minor  op- 
eration, in  surg.,  an  operation  of  less  magnitude  and 
danger  than  a capital  operation. — Moore’s  operation, 
an  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  involving  a 
preliminary  iridectomy  made  some  weeks  beforehand. — 
Mott’s  operation  for  ligation  of  the  innominflt.fi 
artery,  an  operation  by  a transverse  incision  above  and 
parallel  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle,  joined  by  another  of  the  same  length  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle. — Murray’s 
operation  for  ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  an 
operation  by  an  elliptical  incision  on  the  left  side,  six 
inches  long,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. — 
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Nathan  Smith’s  operation,  amputation  at  the  knee- 
joint  by  a large  anterior  and  a smaller  posterior  skin-flap. 

— Nunneley’s  operation  for  excision  of  the  tongue, 

removal  of  the  tongue  by  suprahyoid  excision  and  the  use  „„ 

of  the  ^craseur.— Operation  Of  law,  the  efficacy  of  law  +ence,  effect. 

i operative  (op'e-ra-tiv),  a.  and  ».  [=  F.  opera, - 

-i  namp  __  Pg,  ]J.  operativo , < NL.  *operativus , < 


radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  plugging  of  the 
hernial  canal  by  an  invagination  of  the  scrotum  and  its 
retention  by  exciting  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  neck 
of  the  sac.  = Syn.  3.  Procedure , etc.  (see  process),  influ- 


acting in  a fiduciary  capacity  gets  title  in  his  own  name 
to  property  of  those  for  whom  he  is  acting,  a trust  is  cre- 
ated by  operation  of  law.— Operations  of  grace.  See 
grace.— Pagenstecker’s  operation,  an  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  cataract  in  the  capsule. — Passavant’s  op- 
eration for  synechia,  the  breaking  up  of  the  adhesion 
with  forceps.— Passive  operations.  See  passive.— Peas- 
lee’s  operation,  superficial  trachelotomy.— Petit’s  op- 
eration. (a)  For  amputation  of  the  finger : amputation 
by  lateral  flaps  cut  from  within  outward,  (b)  For  hernia: 
an  operation  without  opening  the  sac.— Pirogoff’s  op- 
eration, amputation  of  the  foot  in  such  a manner  that 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  calcaneum  is  united  to  the 
lower  sawed  end  of  the  tibia,  thus  preserving  the  heel. — 
Porro’s  operation,  an  operation  for  ceesarean  section ; 
laparohystero-oophorectomy,  or  utero-ovarian  amputation 
with  drainage  through  the  vagina.  In  the  Porro-Miiller 
operation,  the  uterus  is  brought  outside  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  contents  removed.— Ravaton’s  operation,  a 
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double-flap  amputation  by  a circular  incision  to  the  bone, 
a longitudinal  incision  on  each  side. — Regnoli’s 


and 


L.  operari , pp.  operatus , work:  see  operate.']  I. 
a.  1 . Active  in  the  production  of  effects  or  re- 
sults; acting;  exerting  force  or  influence. 

The  operative  strength  of  a thing  may  continue  the  same 
when  the  quality  that  should  direct  the  operation  is 
changed.  South,  Sermons,- VI.  L. 

His  [Carlyle’s]  scheme  of  history  is  purely  an  epical  one, 
where  only  leading  figures  appear  by  name  and  are  in  any 
strict  sense  operative.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  133. 

2.  Efficacious;  effective;  efficient. 

Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 

The  which  he  lacks  ; that  to  provoke  in  him 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 14. 
Your  lordship  may  perceive  how  effectual  and  operative 
your  lordship’s  last  dealing  with  her  majesty  was. 

Bacon,  To  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sept.  28,  1504. 

3.  Concerned  with  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
or  the  putting  forth  of  effort  or  labor  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  end ; practical. 

In  architecture,  as  in  all  other  operative  arts,  the  end 
must  direct  the  operation.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliqui®,  p.  6. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  opera- 
tions, as  those  of  surgery. 

II.  n.  A workman ; an  artisan. 

The  well  educated  operative  does  more  work,  does  it  bet- 
ter, wastes  less,  . . . earns  more  money,  . . . rises  faster, 
rises  higher,  . . . than  the  uneducated  operative. 

It.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  12L 

In  an  opera- 


operation  for  excision  of  the  tongue,  excision  of  the 
tongue  through  a semilunar  incision  made  beneath  the 
chin  along  the  border  of  the  jaws,  joined  by  another  in- 
cision in  the  median  line  extending  from  the  chin  to  the 
hyoid  bone.— Re verdin’s  operation,  skin-grafting.— 

Roux’s  operation,  a modification  of  Syme’s  amputation 
of  the  foot,  in  which  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  inner  and 
under  side  of  the  heel.— Roux’s  operation  for  excision 
of  the  tongue,  excision  of  the  tongue  by  dividing  the 
jaw  at  the  symphysis  and  removing  the  tongue  from  be- 
low.—Roux’s  operation  for  ligation  of  the  axillary 
artery,  an  operation  by  an  incision  through  the  delto- 
pectoral  interval.— Sayre’s  operation  for  ankylosis 
of  the  hip,  section  of  the  femur  above  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter, with  the  removal  of  a semicircular  piece  of  bone 

and  the  rounding  of  the  upper  shaft-end  so  as  to  facilitate  ..  - . , _ ... 

the  formation  of  a false  joint. — Schroeder’s  operation  0pera/tlV6ly  (op  e-ra-tiv-li),  adv. 
for  the  removal  of  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  an  tive  manner, 
operation  by  laparotomy  with  ligation  of  the  uterus  at  the  ODeratlVPTifi«iq  frvn'e-rn-tiv-TiP^  Tbo  nn«1 

os  internum.- Schroeder’s  operation  of  colporrha-  0Per*™veiiesg  \op  - • UJ  ne8)’J n\  ine  AuaI" 
phy,  the  removal  of  a single  long  and  broad  strip  of  the  br  being  operative ; efficiency ; prac- 

vaginal  wall  and  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  by  tical  or  effective  working, 
sutures.— Schwartze’s  operation,  the  method  of  open-  operativitv  (op^e-ra-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  operative 
mg  the  mastoid  cells  by  the  use  of  hammer  and  chisel.—  + iu.  i nonrlitirm " ’hoir.o-  • 

Scoutetten’s  operation,  the  oval  method  of  amputation,  ine  C0nait1011  ot  bemS  operative, 

applied  either  at  a joint  or  in  the  continuity  of  a limb. — ^.emciency. 

Sedillot’s  chiloplastic  operation,  restoration  of  the  operator  (op'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  op&rateur  = 
upper  lip  by  quadrangular  flaps  extending  below  the  level  Sp.  Pg.  operador  = It.  operator e,  < LL.  opera- 
tor, a worker,  < L.  operari , work : see  operate.] 

1.  One  who  operates  in  any  way,  or  on  or 
against  anything. 

Then  the  Operator  told  him  the  Operation  [in  Alchymyl 
would  go  on  more  successfully  if  he  sent  a Present  of 
Crowns  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AT.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  L 406. 
(a)  One  who  performs  a surgical  operation.  ( b ) One  who 
exercises  power,  labor,  skill,  or  influence  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  end  ; one  who  manipulates  something, 
or  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  a series  of  acts  or  transactions 
by  which  some  intended  result  is  to  be  reached : as,  a tel- 
egraph-operator; a Wall-street  operator ; an  operator  in 
wheat. 

2.  In  math.,  a letter  or  other  character  signi- 
fying an  operation  to  be  performed,  and  itself 
subject  to  algebraical  operation:  as,  a vector 
operator — Hamiltonian  operator,  in  math.,  the  op- 
erator 

d . . d , d 


of  the  mouth  and  attached  above:  it  is  the  reverse  of 
Dieffenbach’s  operation. — Sedillot’s  operation,  (a)  Am- 
putation by  a combination  of  the  flap  and  circular  meth- 
ods. Superficial  flaps  are  formed  from  within  outward, 
and  the  deep  muscles  are  divided  circularly.  (6)  An  op- 
eration for  staphylorrhaphy,  in  which  liberating  incisions 
are  made  on  each  side  of  the  suture.— Sedillot’s  opera- 
tion for  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  an  op- 
eration by  an  incision  between  the  heads  of  the  sterno- 
clidomastoid  muscle.— Simon’s  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  the  adaptation  of  the  pared  margins  of 
the  fistula  by  silk  sutures,  without  retention  afterward 
of  a stationary  catheter.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  is  included  in  the  abrasion.— Simpson’s  opera- 
tion for  division  of  the  cervix  uteri,  an  operation  in- 
volving bilateral  incisions  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  cervical  canal.— Sims’s  operation  for  vesico-vagi- 
nal  fistula,  the  coaptation  of  the  pared  margins  of  the 
fistula  by  silver  sutures,  with  after-treatment  by  recum- 
bency of  the  patient  and  prolonged  retention  of  the  cathe- 
ter. The  marginal  abrasion  does  not  include  the  vesical 
surface.— Sims’s  operation  of  colporrhaphy,  the  denu- 
dation of  a V -shaped  surface  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  apposition  of  its  arms  by  sutures.— Streat- 
feild’s  operation  for  entropium,  removal  of  a wedge- 
shaped  strip  from  the  tarsal  cartilage.— Syme’s  opera- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  entire  foot  and  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  bones  of  the  leg  just  above  the  malleoli,  the 
stump  being  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  heel.— Syme’s 
operation  for  stricture,  the  division  of  the  stricture 
through  the  perineum  upon  a grooved  director. — Tait’s 
operation,  an  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  uterine 
appendages.  It  is  the  same  as  Battey’s  operation,  with  Operatoryf  (op  e-ra-to-n),  n, 


1 dx  ^ dy 


+ kTz • 


where  x,  y,  z are  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  the  vari- 
able point  in  space  where  the  operand  is  found,  and  i,  j. 
k are  unit  vectors  respectively  parallel  to  x,  y,  z.—Tj*. 
place’s  operator,  in  math.,  the  operator 


[iy+  (ir+  hy 


the  inclusion  of  the  Fallopian  tube.—  Tallacotian  op 
eration  (after  Gasparo  Tagliacozzi  or  Taliacotius,  of  Bo- 
logna, who  died  in  1599),  an  Italian  method  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  nose  by  means  of  tissue  taken  from  the  in- 


[<  LL.  as  if  *ope- 

ratorium,  neut.  of  operatorius , creating,  form- 
ing, < operator , a worker:  see  operator.]  A labo- 
ratory. Cowley. 


side  of  the  arm.— Teale’s  operation,  amputation  by  the  operatrice  (op'e-ra-tris),  n.  [=  F.  operatrice  = 


rectangular-flap  method,  in  which  a long  flap,  taken  from 
the  less  muscular  (usually  the  anterior)  side,  is  folded 
over  the  stump  and  upon  itself,  and  united  to  the  shorter, 
more  muscular  (usually  the  posterior)  flap. — Thomas’s 
operation  for  the  removal  of  uterine  fibroid  tumors, 
an  operation  by  laparotomy,  with  use  of  the  clamp,  and  char- 
ring of  the  end  of  the  pedicle.— Tripier’s  operation, 
modification  of  Chopart’s  mediotarsal  amputation, 


It.  operatrice,  < LL.  operatrix,  fem.  of  operator, 
operator:  see  operator.]  A female  operator. 
Sapience,  . . . the  operatrice  of  all  thynges. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iiL  23. 

opercle  (o-per'kl),  n.  [<  L.  operculum:  see  oper- 
culum.'] An  operculum. 


which  the  os  calcis  is  sawed  off  horizontally. — Vermale’s  Operctlla,  n.  Plural  of  operculum , 
operation,  the  ordinary  double-flap  method  of  amputa-  opercular  (o-per'ku-lar),  a.  [X  operculum  + 
tion  by  transfixion  and  cutting  from  within  outward : ap-  -k_nrZ  l i rjf  OT.  nortn'lniTic  to 
nlicable  to  anv  limb. — Vnn  firaefo’s  nn.rn.tinn  for  eat.  “’  -J  ]-n  OT  pertaining  tO  an  Operculum  Or 

opercle.— 2.  Having  an  operculum;  fitted 


plicable  to  any  limb.— Von  Graefe’s  operation  for  cat- 
aract,  a modified  linear  extraction  of  the  cataract,  com- 
bining a peripheral  linear  incision  in  the  cornea  and  an 
iridectomy.— Wardrop’s  operation  for  aneurism,  liga- 
tion of  a main  branch  of  the  artery  beyond  the  aneurism, 
leaving  a circulation,  however,  through  another  branch. — 
Wheelhouse’s  operation  for  stricture,  the  division  of 
the  stricture  on  a grooved  probe  passed  through  the  stric- 
ture from  an  opening  made  into  the  urethra  in  front  of  it. 
—Whitehead’s  operation  for  excision  of  hemor- 
rhoids, the  excision  of  a circular  strip  around  the  anus, 
including  the  tumors.— Whitehead’s  operation  for  ex- 
cision of  the  tongue,  excision  through  the  mouth,  using 
only  scissors.— Wolfe’s  operation  for  ectropium,  an 
operation  by  transplantation  of  a flap  from  a distance, 
without  a pedicle.— Wood’s  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  closing  of  the  hernial  canal 
by  subcutaneous  sutures  through  the  tendinous  structures 
forming  its  boundaries.— Wutzer’s  operation  for  the 


with  or  closed  by  an  operculum;  operculate. 
—Opercular  apparatus,  in  fishes,  the  gill-cover,  which 
in  most  cases  consists  of  four  pieces : (1)  a posterior  piece : 
the  operculum  proper;  (2)  one  4 
bounding  the  operculum  below 
and  more  or  less  behind : the  sub- 
operculum;  (3)  one  between  the 
suboperculum  and  the  operculum 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  preoper- 
culum in  front:  the  interopercu- 
lum, which  is  connected  by  a liga- 
ment with  the  lower  jaw ; and  (4) 
an  entirely  separate  element  in 
front  of  the  operculum  and  con- 
nected with  the  suspensorium  of  , . . 

the  lower  jaw : the  preoperculum.  cuTim^T 
The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  d,  interopercuium. 


Head  of  Perch,  showing 
Opercular  Apparatus. 


opercular 
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these  are  united  into  a more  or  less  movable  lid  which  ODPrptt.a  ('ori-o-rol  'iii  » r TP  rnnArrH.  < Tf 

covers  the  gills.  All  four  are  developed  in  the  typical  °Pere““a  y?P  § §d>  »•  L—  • operette,  <.  It, 

teleosts,  but  one  or  more  are  wanting  in  some  fishes.  See 


operetta,  dim.  of  opera,  an  opera:  see  opera.] 
A short  opera,  generally  of  a light  character 
and  so  belonging  to  the  class  of  comic  opera  or 
opera  bouffe. 

operose  (op'e-ros),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  operoso,  < 
L.  operosus,  giving  much  labor,  laborious,  indus- 
trious, also  costing  much  labor,  troublesome, 
toilsome,  < opera,  opus  (oper-),  work:  see  opera, 
opus.']  Laborious;  attended  with  labor;  tedious. 

As  to  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  made  up  of  a busy  and 
operose  law  of  carnal  ordinances,  which  had  but  a very  dim 
prospect  beyond  the  enjoyment'  of  plenty  and  affluence. 

Evelyn , True  Religion,  II.  179. 

The  task,  . . . however  operose  it  may  seem,  is  within 
the  power  of  any  one  learned  lawyer. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  393. 
adv.  In  an 


cut  under  teleost.— Opercular  fissure,  the  pomatic  fis- 
sure of  a monkey '8  brain.  See  pomatic. — Opercular  flap, 
a backward  prolongation  of  the  opercle  of  many  fishes,  as 
the  sunfishes,  in  some  of  which  it  attains  a great  size.  See 
Lepomis. — Opercular  gill.  See  gitti. 

Operculata  (o-p6r-ku-la/ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  L.  operculatus,  covered  with  a lid : see  oper - 
culate.]  Shells  which  are  operculate.  The  term 
is  specifically  applied  to  those  pulmonate  gastropods  which 
have  an  operculum  developed  from  the  upper  back  por- 
tion of  the  foot,  closing  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  with- 
drawn into  it.  The  chief  family  is  Cyclostomidoe.  See  cuts 
^ under  Ampullariidce  and  Macluritidce. 

operculate  (o-per'ku-lat),  a.  [=  P.  opercule  = 

Sp.  Pg.  operculado,  < L.  operculatus,  pp.  of 
operculare,  furnish  with  a lid  or  cover,  < oper- 
culum, a lid:  see  operculum.]  Having  an  oper-  operosely  (op'e-ros-li), 
culum ; operculigerous ; specifically,  of  or  per-  manner, 
taining  to  the  Operculata. 
operculated  (o-per'ku-la-ted),  a.  [<  operculate 
+ -ed2.]  Same  as  operculate. 
opercule  (o-per'kul),  n.  Same  as  opercu- 
lum. 

'operculiferous  (o-per-ku-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
operculum,  a lid,  + ferre  = E."  heart]  Opercu- 
ligerous. , 

operculiform  (o-per'ku-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  operouslyt ’(op'e-rus-Li), 
operculum,  a lid,.  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  manner, 
form  of  a lid  or  cover ; resembling  an  opercu-  opertaneous  (op-er-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  operta- 
l,lm-  _ neus,  concealed,  hidden,’ < opertus,  pp.  of  ope- 

operculigenous  (o-per-ku-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  rire,  cover,  conceal : see  operculum.]  Secret; 
operculum,  a lid,  + gignere,  genere,  produce:  private.  [Rare.] 

Bee  -genous.]  Producingan  operculum:  specif-  opetidet  (op'tid),  n.  See  open-tide,  1. 
ically,  noting  the  metapodium  or  posterior  part  Ophiastra  (of-i-as'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  6</>tg, 
of  the  foot  of  gastropods.  a serpent,  + aartip,  a star.]  InLankestePs  clas- 

operculigerous  (9-per-ku-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  sifieation,  ono  of  two  orders  of  Ophiuroidea,  eon- 
operculum,  a lid,  + gerere,  carry.]  Having  an  trasted  with  Phytastra. 


operose 

operoseness  (op'e-ros-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing operose  or  laborious, 
operosity  (op-e-ros'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  operositd; 
as  operose  + -ity.]  Laboriousness. 

There  is  a kind  of  operosity  in  sin,  in  regard  whereof 
sinners  are  styled  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  § 65. 

operoust  (op'e-rus),  a.  Operose.  Holder. 

adv.  In  an  operous 


* operculum;  operculate. 
operculum  (o-per'ku-lum),  n. ; pi.  opercula 
(-la).  [=  P.  opercule  = Sp.  operculo  = Pg.  It. 

operculo,  < L.  operculum,  a lid,  cover, 

< operire,  cover,  cover  over,  shut, 
close,  conceal:  see  overt.]  A lid  or 
cover;  in  nat.  hist.,  a part,  organ,  or 
structure  which  forms  a lid,  flap,  or 
cover.  Specifically— (a)  In 6of. : (l)Injl tusci, 
the  lid  of  the  capsule : it  covers  the  peristome, 
and  usually  falls  off  when  the  spores  are  ready 
for  dispersion.  (2)  In  phanerogams,  some. 


Ophibolus  (o-fib'o-lus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  (cf. 
o^io/SdAof,  serpent-slaying)  < Gr.  6<ptc,  a serpent, 
+ fiaXluv,  throw.]  A large  and  beautiful  genus 
of  harmless  serpents  of  the  family  Cohtbridce. 
There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United  States,  called 
Huy- makes  and  by  other  names,  such  as  0.  getulus,  0.  sayi, 
and  0.  eximiw.  They  are  of  various  shades  of  black, 
brown,  or  red,  blotched  with  lighter  colors,  the  blotches 
generally  black-bordered. 

ophicalcite  (of-i-kal'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  brpir,  a ser- 
pent, + E.  calcite.  Cf.  serpentine,  n.]  Same  as 
verd-antique.  Brongniart. 


US 


Base  of  Ordinary  Ophidian 
Skull  ( python). 


. — ny » 

iremaxillaiy ; PI,  pala- 
id;  Q 


sphi 

Pmx,  prei 

tine  ; Pt,  pterygoid ; Qu, ^ quad- 
rate ; Sq,  squamosal ; Tr,  trans- 
verse bone ; Fo,  vomer.  (The 
teeth  are  aglyphodont.) 


times,  the  lid  or  top  of  certain  ciroumscissile  capsules  vpniCntliyiClJB  (of-lk-thl  l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

/trirria)  oa  in  /ox  mu Ophichthys  + -idee.]  A family  of  apodal  fishes* 

typified  by  the  genus  Ophichthus , containing 
eels  whose  nostrils  perforate  the  edge  or  inner 
side  of  the  lip.  The  form  is  often  slenderer  than  in  a 
common  eel;  the  posterior  nostrils  are  labial  — that  is,  are 


(pyxisX  as  in  Portulaca,  Plantago,  etc.  (3)  The  conical 
limb  of  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus.  See  cuts  under  Ascidium 
and  moss,  (b)  In  zool. : (1)  In  conchology,  a horny  or  shelly 

plate  secreted  by 


on  the  margin  or  even  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip ; and  the 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  In  some  spe- 
cies the  tail  is  conical  or  finless ; in  others  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a fin,  as  usual  in  eels,  whence  the  two  subfamilies 
Ophichthyirue  and  Myrince.  Several  genera  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  southern  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 


Capsule  and  Operculum  of  Shell. 

Turbo  olearius  —o,  operculum,  outside  ; h, 
operculum,  inner  side,  b,  concentric  operculum 
(A mfiullar-.a ) ; c,  imbricated  or  lamellar  (Pur- 
pura)’,  d,  multispiral  (Trochus) ; e,  unguicu- 
late  or  daw-shaped  (Fusus)  ; f,  subspiral  (Me- 
lania); £■,  articulated  (Nerila) ; h,  paucispiral 
( Turbo). 


genital  organs  open,  and  which  forms  a flap  covering  the 
succeeding  appendages  of  this  division  of  the  body.  See 
Limulus.  (4)  In  Polyzoa,  as  Chilostomata,  that  part  of 
the  ectocyst  of  the  cell  of  the  polypid  which  forms  a 
movable  lid  shutting  down  upon  the  zooid  when  the  latter 
is  withdrawn  into  its  cell.  (5)  In  ichthyology,  the  hind- 
most and  uppermost  bone  of  the  opercular  apparatus  or 
gill-cover.  See  opercular  apparatus,  and  also  cuts  under 
palatoquadrate,  Spatidaria , and  teleost.  (6)  In  ornithology: 
(a)  The  nasal  scale;  the  small  horny  or  membranous  lid 
or  flap  which  covers  or  closes  the  external  nostrils  of  sun- 
dry birds.  (0)  The  ear-conch  or  feathered  flap  which  closes 
the  ear  of  an  owl.  (7)  In  mammalogy,  parts  of  the  ear  of 
an  aquatic  mammal,  as  a shrew  or  vole,  so  arranged  as  to 
act  like  a valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  (8)  In  en- 
tomology, one  of  two  small  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  meta- 
thorax,  covering  the  spiracles  or  breathing-orifices.  Also 
called  tegxda  and  covering -scale. m (9)  In  Arachnida,  one  of 
the  small  scales  covering  the  stigmata  or  breathing-ori- 
fices of  a spider.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  branchial 
opercula , covering  the  openings  of  the  branchiae,  and  the 
tracheal  opercula,  nearer  the  base  of  the  abdomen  or 


the  operculige- 
nous  organ  of 
gastropods  and 
some  other  mol- 
lusks,  serving  to 
close  the  aper- 
ture of  the  shell 
when  the  ani- 
mal is  retracted. 

See  cuts  under  Ophichthyinae  (o-fik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
inA^M^uriH-  Ophichthys  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Ophichthy- 
dce.  (2)  In  cirri-  idee,  h aving  the  tail  finless:  contrasted  with 
peds,  as  Balani-  Myrince. 

d®,  the  movable  Ophichthys  (o-fik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ddne  a 
nfshell  wldcli  serPent,  + a fish.]  The  typical  genus  of 

forms  a flap  cov-  Ophich  thy  idee,  of  snake-like  form,  and  havingno 
ering  the  en-  .pectoral  fins.  Originally  Ophichthus. 

'noon  flio  oi rrli fh  - — - — 1 -I  J — /_.!!/•  1_1r  J \ r / /"'I - * j , 

[<  Gr.  bijuc,  a serpent, 
see  clavis .]  A metal 

musical  wind-instrument,  invented  about  1790, 
having  a large  tube  of  conical  bore, 
bent  double,  with  a cupped  mouth- 
piece . It  is  essentially  a development  of  the 
old  wooden  serpent,  and  has  sometimes  been 
made  partly  of  wood  ; it  is  the  bass  represen- 
tative of  the  keyed-bugle  family.  The  tones 
produced  are  the  harmonics  of  the  tube,  as  in 
the  horn ; but  the  fundamental  tone  may  be 
altered  by  means  of  keys  which  control  vents 
in  the  side  of  the  tube.  Eleven  such  keys  are 
employed,  so  that  the  entire  compass  is  over 
three  octaves,  beginning  (in  the  usual  bass 
variety)  on  the  third  B below  the  middle  C, 
with  all  the  semitones — all  obtainable  with 
exceptional  accuracy  of  intonation.  Its  re- 
sources are  therefore  considerable,  and  as  its 
tone  is  highly  resonant  and  pungent  it  is  an 
important  orchestral  instrument.  The  alto  ophicleide  is 
pitched  a fifth  higher  than  that  described  above,  while 
lower  varieties  also  occur. 


Ophicleide. 


sometimes  at  the  end,  covering  the  orifices  of  the  tracheie.  ophicleidist  (of'i-kll-dist),  n.  [<  ophicleide  + 
Ihe  latter  are  often  absent.  (10)  In  Infusoria,  the  lid  of  A of  1 a on  fho  aiiIo 

the  lorica,  as  of  the  Verticellidie.  (c)  In amt.  of  the  brain,  n!f^V , ^ °PS?T  .I,’  • , 

the  principal  covering  of  the  insula  or  island  of  Reil,  over-  '-'PB-ld6r6S  (o-nd  e-rez),  n.  [NL.  (Boisduval, 

’ 1832),  prop.  *Opliioderes  (cf.  Gr.  ocpiodeipog,  ser- 

end  pent-necked),  < ofag,  a serpent,  + depy,  Attic  dei- 


lapping  the  gyri  operti  from  above,  and  formed  mainly  by 
the  precentral  and  posteentra1  gyri  united  betow  the  end  N 

of  the  Bolandic  or  central  fissure.  See  cuts  under  cerebral  -.-pi,  throat!  Tho  tvriinnl  ffonns  of  DnbiA. 
and  gyrus. — Muricoid  ouerculum.  S eemuricoid.  P7,  neck,  tnroat.j  ine  typical  genus  of  Uphide- 


1 iwus.— Muricoid  operculum.  See  muricoid. 
opere  in  medio  (op'e-re  in  me'di-o).  [L.:  opere, 
abl.  of  opus,  work;  in,  in;  medio,  abl.  of  medius, 
middle.]  In  the  midst  of  (one’s)  work. 


ridce,  having  the  palpi  spatulate  or  elavate,  and 
the  hind  wings  iuteous.  It  is  very  widely  distrib- 
uted  in  both  hemispheres ; the  species  are  large  and  often 
beautifully  colored.  0.  fullonica  of  South  Africa  damages 


Ophidium 

oranges  by  piercing  them  with  its  haustellum  and  suck- 
ing the  juice. 

Ophideridas  (of-i-der'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gue- 
n6e,  1852), < Ophideres  + -idce.~\  A family  of  noc- 
tuid  moths  of  large  size  and  striking  coloration, 
represented  by  Ophideres  and  five  other  genera 
in  nearly  all  faunse  except  the  European. 
Ophidia  (o-fid'i-a),^.^.  [NL.,  pi.  of  * ophidium, 
\ Gr.  b(j>i6iov , dim.  in  form,  hut  not  in  sense,  of 
b(ptg,  a serpent;  or  improp.  for  *Ophioidea , < Gr. 
b(f>ig,  a serpent,  + eidog , form.]  An  order  of  the 
class  Beptilidj  without  developed  limbs,  with 
mobile  quadrate  bone  and  separate  mandibu- 
lar rami ; the  snakes  or  serpents.  The  name  was 
introduced  to  replace  Serpentes  of  Linnaeus,  and  at  first 
included  not  only  serpents  in  a proper  sense,  but  certain 
footless  lizards,  and  even  the  amphibians  of  the  family 
Cceciliidce.  In  Ophidia  proper  there  is  never  any  trace  of 
fore  limbs,  and  at  most  very 
rudimentary  hind  limbs,  rep- 
resented externally  by  mere 
anal  spurs  or  processes  of  the 
integument.  There  is  no  ster- 
num. The  ribs  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  become  indirect  organs 
of  locomotion  by  their  action 
upon  the  skin  and  so  on  the 
scales  of  the  belly.  The  ver- 
tebra are  proccelous,  very  nu- 
merous, not  united  in  any 
sacrum,  and  bearing  no  chev- 
ron-bones. The  skull  has  no 
quadratojugal  arch  nor  pari- 
etal foramen;  the  lower  jaw 
is  articulated  with  a movable 
quadrate  bone,  and  its  rami 
are  connected  only  by  fibrous 
tissue.  The  bones  of  both 
jaws  are  generally  freely  mov- 
able, so  that  the  mouth  is 
enormously  distensible.  The 
tongue  is  slender,  forked,  and 
protrusile,  subserving  a tactile 
office.  Teeth  are  present  In 
one  or  both  jaws,  usually  in 
both ; they  are  numerous  and 
sharp,  and  in  venomous  Ophi- 
dia some  of  the  upper  ones, 
usually  a single  pair,  are  en- 
larged, hooked,  grooved,  or  ap- 
parently perforate,  and  thus  converted  into  poison-fangs. 
The  eyes  have  no  movable  lids,  the  cuticle  extending  direct- 
ly over  the  eyeball.  The  cuticle  is  scaly,  forming  many  very 
regularly  arranged  rows  of  scales  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
usually  larger  modified  scutes  on  the  under  side,  called 
gastrosteges  and  urosteges,  serving  to  some  extent  for  loco- 
motion. There  is  a pair  of  extracloacal  penes  in  the  male ; 
the  female  is  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous.  Ophidia  are 
variously  subdivided— by  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  into  Opo- 
terodonta,  Aglyphodonta,  Proteroglypha,  and  Solenoglypha , 
an  arrangement  substantially  now  current,  though  with 
some  modifications.  Cope’s  latest  arrangement  is  Epano- 
donta,  Catodonta,  Tortricina,  which  are  opoterodont,  Asi- 
nea,  which  are  aglyphodont,  Proteroglypha,  and  Solenogly- 
pha. There  are  20  families  and  about  300  genera,  of 
which  more  than  200  belong  to  the  family  Colubridce  alone. 
See  also  cut  under  Python. 

ophidian  (q-fid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ophidia  + 
-an.']  I.  a.  Having  the  nature  or  characters  of 
a snake  or  serpent;  belonging  or  relating  to 
ophidians;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ophidia . 
Also  ophidious. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ophidia , as  a snake 
or  serpent. 

ophidiana  (o-fid-i-a'na),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  b^ibiov, 
dim.  of  6<j)ig , a serpent,  snake  (cf.  ophidian ), 
+ - ana ?.]  Anecdotes  or  stories  of  snakes, 
ophidiarium  (o-fid-i-a'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  ophidiari- 
ums  or  ophidiaria  (-umz,  -a).  [NL.,  < Ophidia 

+ -arium.]  A place  where  serpents  are  kept  in 
confinement,  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes ; 
a snake-house. 

Ophidiidse  (of-i-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ophidi- 
um + -idee.]  A family  of  ophidioid  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Ophidium , having  the  ventral 
fins  advanced  to  the  lower  jaw,  or  situated  un- 
der the  chin,  so  that  they  resemble  barbels. 
(1)  In  Bonaparte’s  early  systems  the  Ophidiidce  embraced 
two  subfamilies,  Ophidiini  and  Ammodytini.  (2)  In  Gun- 
ther’s system  they  are  a family  of  gadoid  fishes  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Ophidioidea.  (3)  In  Gill’s  system 
the  family  is  restricted  to  those  Ophidioidea  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  under  the  chin,  bifid  barbels,  and  the  anus 
in  the  anterior  half  of  the  length  of  the  fish,  represented 
by  four  genera.  See  cut  at  Ophidium. 

ophidioid  (o-fid'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [As  Ophidia 
+ - oid .]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  family  Ophidi- 
idw,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Ophidiidce. 
Ophidioidea  (o-fid-i-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ophidium  + - oidea .]  A superfamily  of  teleo- 
cephalous  fishes,  embracing  the  families  Bro- 
tulidai,  Ophidiidce,  Fierasferidce,  and  perhaps 
others  less  known  than  these, 
ophidious  (o-fid'i-us),  a.  [<  Ophidia  + -ous.] 
Same  as  ophidian. 

Ophidium  ((i-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b<pt6im>, 
dim.  of  a serpent.  Cf.  Ophidia.]  A ge- 
nus of  fishes  of  the  family  Ophidiidce,  instituted 


Ophidium 


Sand-cusk  ( Ophidion  marginatum). 


by  Artedi,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
0.  barbatum  and  0.  marginatum.  The  name 
was  originally  and  therefore  properly  written 
Ophidion. 

Ophidobatrachia  (of*i-do-ba-tra'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  improp.  for  * Ophiobatracliia,  < Gr.  6fig,  a 
serpent,  + fiarpaxos,  a frog.]  The  ophiomor- 
phic  amphibians,  or  ccecilians : same  as  Ophio- 
morpha, and  opposed  to  Saurobatrachia. 
ophidobatrachian  (of//i-do-ba-tra,ki-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Ophiomorphic,  as  an  amphibian;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ophidobatrachia. 

II.  n.  An  ophiomorphic  amphibian;  a cre- 
cilian. 

ophidologist  (of-i-dol'o-jist),  n.  [<  ophidolog-y 
+ 4st.)  One  learned  in  ophiology;  a writer 
who  treats  of  snakes. 

ophidology  (of-i-dol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as  ophiology. 
Qphiocaryon(of//i-o-kar'i-on),  n.  [NL.(Sehom- 
burgk,  1841),  so  called  from  the  serpentine  radi- 
cle in  the  embryo ; < Gr.  bfis,  snake,  + sapvov, 
nut.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  choripet- 
alous  trees  of  the  family  Sabiacese,  character- 
ized by  orbicular  petals ; the  snakenuts.  There 
are  two  species.  O.  paradoxum,  the  anakenut-tree,  native 
in  Guiana,  is  a lofty  tree  bearing  alternate  pinnate  leaves, 
panicles  of  many  very  small  flowers,  and  roundish  one- 
seeded  drupes  containing  a Bpirally  twisted  snake-like 
embryo.  The  natives  are  said  to  believe  that  these  are 
transformed  into  venomous  serpents. 

Oplriocephalidse  (oFi-o-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ophiocephalus  + -idw.~\  A family  of 
fishes,  typified  by  the  germs  Ophiocephalus ; the 
walking-fishes.  They  have  a long  subcylindric  body 
covered  with  small  scales,  and  a snake-like  head  shielded 
on  top  with  large  scales,  a long  spineless  dorsal  fin,  ana  usu- 
ally six-rayed  thoracic  ventrals.  These  remarkable  fishes 
breathe  air  by  means  of  an  air-chamber  developed  over  the 
gills,  and  die  if  they  breathe  water  too  long.  They  live 
in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  pools  and  similar  wet 
places,  and  often  burrow  in  the  mud.  There  are  25  or  30 
species,  natives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  some  attain  a length  of  from  2 to  4 feet.  They 
are  able  to  survive  droughts,  living  in  semi-fluid  mud  or 
lying  torpid  below  the  hard-baked  crust  of  a tank  or  pool 
from  which  every  drop  of  water  has  dried  up.  Respiration 
is  probably  suspended  during  this  torpidity,  but  while  the 
mud  is  still  soft  enough  to  let  them  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  rise  at  intervals  to  breathe  air.  This  faculty  of 
aerial  respiration  is  3ue  to  the  development  of  the  acces- 
sory branchial  chamber ; there  is,  however,  no  accessory 
branchial  organ,  and  the  opening  of  the  cavity  is  partly 
closed  by  a fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
ophiocephaloid  (of 'i-o-sef'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Resembling  an  ophiocephalus;  belonging 
to  the  Ophiocephalidce,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Ophiocephalidce. 
Ophiocephalus  (oFi-o-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bft.oiiefa?ios,  serpent-headed,  < a serpent, 
+ Kctpalf/,  a head.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
walking-fishes  of  the  family  Ophiocephalidce. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  East.  They  are  furnished 
with  a cavity  to  supply  water  to  the  gills,  and  are  able  to 
live  a long  time  out  of  water,  and  often  travel  considera- 
ble distances  from  one  pool  to  another.  The  0.  gachua 
(the  coramota  or  gachua  of  India)  is  much  used  for  food 
by  the  natives.  It  is  generally  brought  to  market  and  cut 
up  for  sale  while  living.  Also,  improperly,  Ophicephalus. 
Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801. 

2.  \l.  c.)  A member  of  this  genus. 

Ophiocoma  (of-i-ok'o-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bfts, 
a serpent,  4-  u6pr),  the  hair  of  the  head:  see 
coma2.]  The  typical  genus  of  Ophiocomidce. 
O.  cethiops  and  0.  alexandri  are  two  large  spe- 
cies from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 
Ophiocomidss  (of 'i-o-kom'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Ophiocoma  + -idee.)  A family  of  brittle-stars 
or  ophiurians,  represented  by  the  genus  Ophio- 
coma, having  unbranched  arms,  the  disk  cov- 
ered with  solid  plates,  the  oral  clefts  armed, 
and  angular  papilla  present. 

Ophiodon  (o-fl'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  lifts,  a 
serpent,  + ofiovs  (odour-)  = E.  tooth.)  A genus 
of  chiroid  fishes,  founded  by  Girard  in  1854. 
O.  elongatus,  a Californian  species,  attains  a length  of  5 feet 
and  a weight  of  from  30  to  40  pounds.  It  is  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  is  known  by  various  names,  as  bastard  cod , 
cultus-cod,  green-cod , buffalo-cod,  and  codfish.  See  cut  un- 
der cvlius-cod. 

Ophioglossacese  (oFi-o-glo-sa'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[(Presl,  1836)  NL.,  < Ophioglossum  + -acees.) 
A small  but  very  well-defined  family  of  ferns, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ophioglossum,  and  con- 
taining the  equally  important  genus  Botry- 
chium,  besides  Helminthostachys,  Cheiroglossa, 
Rhizoplossum,  and  Ophioderma.  Engler  makes  the 
Filicaies  a class  and  gives  this  family  ordinal  rank,  his 
series  Ophioglossales.  The  prothallium  is  formed  of 
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Ophiorhiza 


parenchymatous  tissue,  and  is  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  ophiomorphoUS  (oFi-6-mor'fus),  a.  [<  NL. 
being  developed  underground  ; the  leaves  are  not  circulate  nmnrnlm*  < dr  h'(h/r  n QPmont  + iinntbh 

in  vernation,  and  the  sporangia,  which  are  endogenous  in  opniomorptlUS,  \ l*r.  0(ptg,  a serpent,  T poppy, 
their  origin  and  without  annulus,  are  never  borne  x>n  the  ★lorin.J  bame  as  ophiomorphic. 
under  side  of  the  green  frond.  They  differ  further  from  OphiQIl  (o-fl'on),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  < Gr.  btyiunr, 


the  true  ferns  by  the  absence  or  imperfect  formation  of 
bundle-sheaths  and  sclerenchvma  in  the  stems  and  leavea. 
See  Ophioglossum  and  Botrychium. 

Ophioglossese  (oFi-o-glos'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ophioglossum  + -eseJ\  Same  as  Ophioglossacese. 

Ophioglossum  (oFi-o-glos'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
deftrg,  a serpent,  4-  y?i(baoaf  tongue.]  A genus 
of  ferns,  typical  of  the 
family  Ophioglossacese. 

The  fronds  are  usually  from 
a fleshy,  sometimes  bulbous 
root,  and  straight  or  inclined 
in  vernation;  the  sporangia, 
which  are  endogenous  in  ori- 
gin, cohere  in  one  or  more 
simple  spikes,  are  naked,  not 
reticulated,  and  destitute  of 
a ring,  and  open  by  a trans- 
verse slit  into  two  valves. 

There  are  30  species,  6 of  which 
occur  in  the  United  States, 

0.  vulgatum,  the  adder’s- 
tongue,  being  the  most  abun- 
dant. 


a fabulous  animal.]  A genus  of  parasitic 


phiography  (of-i-og'ra- 

fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ofts,  a ser- 


fi)  . ... 

pent,  + -ypafia,  < ypafeiv, 
write.]  Graphic  or  de- 
scriptive ophiology;  the 
description  of  serpents, 
ophiolater  (of-i-ol'a-ter), 
n.  [<  ophiolatr-y,  after 
idolater.)  One  who  prac- 
tises ophiolatry;  a ser- 
pent-worshiper, 
ophiolatrous  (of-i-ol'a- 
trus),  a.  [As  ophiolatr-y 
+ -OMS.]  Worshiping  ser- 
pents ; pertaining  to  ophi- 
olatry. 

ophiolatry  (of-i-ol'a-tri), 
n.  [<  Gr.  bfts,  a serpent,  4-  larpda,  worship.] 
Serpent-worship. 

For  a single  description  of  negro  ophiolatry  may  he 
cited  Bosnian’s  description  from  Whydah  in  the  Bight  of 


Plant  of  Adder’s- 
tongue  (i Ophioglossum  vul- 
gatum). a , the  upperpart  of 
the  fertile  frond,  showing  the 
biserial  sporangia ; b,  the  ster- 
ile frond,  showing  the  nerva- 
tion. 


Long-tailed  Ophion  ( Ophion  macrurum),  natural  size. 

hymenopterous  insects,  founded  by  Fabricius 
in  1798,  belonging  to  the  family  Ichneumorddw, 
and  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Ophi- 
onince.  The  antennee 
are  as  long  as  the 
body,  the  abdomen  is 
compressed,  and  the 
color  is  usually  honey- 
yellow.  0.  macrurum 
infests  the  American 
silkworm,  Telea  poly- 
phemus.  The  female 
lays  one  egg  in  the 
body  of  the  silkworm, 
which  latter  lives  till 
it  is  full  grown  and 
spins  its  cocoon,  but 
then  dies  without  pu- 
pating. 0.  purgatum 
infests  the  common 


Ophion  purgatum , natural  size. 


army-worm,  or  larva  of  Leucania  unipuncta. 

Benin  ; here  the  highest  order  of  deities  were  a kind  of  Ophionidse  (of-i-on'i-de;,  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ophion 
snakes  which  swarm  in  the  villages,  reigned  over  by  that  _l_  -i  a of  iphnpnmon-flipq  tvnifipd 

huge  chief  monster,  uppermost  and  greatest  and  as  it  7 J At^ni7V  01  $,  ^77  S’  ryPinea 

were  the  grandfather  of  all,  who  dwelt  in  his  snake-house  by  genus  Ophion.  bhuckara,  1840. 

beneath  a lofty  tree,  and  there  received  the  royal  offerings  Ophioililise  (oFi-o-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ophion 
of  meat  and  drink,  cattle  and  money  and  stuffs.  + -inw.~\  A subfamily  of  Ichneumonidw,  typi- 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  212.  - - - - - - - J * 


fied  by  the  genus  Ophion.  It  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  compressed,  usually-petiolate  abdomen  and  short 
ovipositor.  It  includes  about  50  genera  besides  Ophion , 
and  many  hundred  species.  All  are  parasitic  upon  other 
insects,  and  some  feed  externally  upon  their  hosts.  About 
400  are  catalogued  as  European,  and  300  are  described  for 
the  United  States. 

[<  ophiolite  + 4c.)  Ophiophagous  ^of-i-of'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL . oplii- 


ophiolite  (of'i-6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  if/c,  a serpent, 

4-  lidos,  a stone.]  A name  given  hy  Bron- 
gniart  (1813)  to  rocks  now  called  serpentine. 

He  distinguished  several  varieties,  characterized  by  gar- 
net, diallage,  tremolite,  or  quartz.  See  ophicalcite. 

ophiolitic  (of^i-o-lit'ik),  a. 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  ophiolite ; con- 
taining ophiolite. 

ophiologic  (of'T-p-loj'ik),  a.  [<  ophiology  4- 
-ic.)  Pertaining’ to  ophiology. 
ophiological  (of'i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ophiologic 
+ -al.)  Same  as  ophiologic. 
ophiologist  (of-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  ophiolog-y  + 

-ist.)  One  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  ser-  _ , . , , . . ...  , 

pents;  an  ophidologist.  Ophiophagus  (of-i-of'a-gus), 


ophagus , < Gr.  b^io^a-yog,  serpent-eating,  < dtpeg, 
a serpent,  + <f>ayelv , eat.]  Eating  or  feeding 
upon  serpents ; reptilivorous. 

Nor  are  all  snakes  of  such  impoisoning  qualities  ns  com- 
mon opinion  presumeth : as  is  confirmable  from  the  ordi- 
nary green  snake  with  us,  from  several  histories  of  domes- 
tick  snakes,  from  ophioplmgous  nations,  and  such  as  feed 
upon  serpents.  Sir  T.  Broume,  V ulg.  Err.,  vi.  28. 


ophiology  (of-i-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  hfic,  a ser- 
pent, + -Tioyta,  < teyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.)  The 
zoological  study  of  serpents.  Also,  less  prop- 
erly, ophidology. 

ophiomancy  (of'i-o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  bfig,  a 
serpent,  + pavrda,  divination.]  The  art  of  di- 
vining or  predicting  events  by  serpents,  as  by 
their  manner  of  coiling  themselves  or  of  eat- 
ing. 

ophiomorph  (of'i-o-morf),  n.  A member  of  the 
Ophiomorpha;  a ceecilian. 

Ophiomorpha  (of'i'i-o-m6r,fa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  * ophiomorphus : see  ophiomorphous.)  An 
orderof  limbless  serpentiform  amphibians, rep- 
resented by  the  family  Cceciliidce;  the  cseeili- 
ans:  contrasted  with  Ichthyomorpha.  Also 
called  Apoda,  Batrachophidia,  Gymnophiona, 
Ophiosoma,  Ophidobatrachia,  Pseudophidia,  and 
Peromela. 

Ophiomorphse  (of^i-o-mSr'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  * ophiomorphus : see  ophiomorphous.) 
Same  as  Ophiomorpha. 

ophiomorphic  (of//i-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [As  ophio- 
morph-ous  + -ic.]  formed  like  a snake;  ser- 
pentiform; anguiform;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ophiomorpha.  Also  ophiomor- 
phous. 

' [<  Gr.  bfis,  a 


[NL.,  < Gr. 
oftofayos,  serpent-eating:  see  ophiophagous.) 
A genus  of  very  venomous  serpents  of  the  fam- 
ily Elapidce,  or  of  the  restricted  family  Najadce. 
It  is  a kind  of  cobra,  very  closely  related  to  Naja,  the  chief 
technical  distinction  being  the  presence  of  postparietal 
plates  on  the  head.  O.  elaps , the  hamadryad,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  deadly  of  serpents ; it  is  known  to  attain 
a length  of  nearly  12  feet,  and  is  said  to  reach  15  feet.  Its 
bite  is  fatal  to  man  in  a few  moments,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
able  to  kill  very  large  quadrupeds.  This  serpent  is  found 
in  India  and  some  of  the  East  India  islands,  as  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Borneo,  but  is  fortunately  not  so  common  as 
the  ordinary  cobra.  The  generic  name  refers  to  its  habit 
of  feeding  upon  other  snakes. 

Ophiopogon  (oFi-o-po'gon),  re.  [NL.  (Ker, 
1807),  < Gr.  dfig,  snake,  + ~uyuv,  beard..]  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the 
family  Convallariacex,  type  of  the  tribe  Ophio- 
pogonese,  characterized  by  separate  filaments 
shorter  than  the  linear  anthers.  There  are  4 spe- 
cies,  found  from  India  to  Japan.  They  produce  racemes 
of  violet,  bluish,  or  white  flowers  with  small  dry  bracts. 
They  are  plants  of  moderate  beauty,  bearing  the  name  of 
snake’ 8-beard. 

Ophiopogonese  (oFi-o-po-go'ne-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1836),  < Ophioi>ogon  + -e;e. ] A tribe 
of  plants  placed  by  Endlicher  in  the  Smilaca- 
cese  and  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  Hse- 
modoracese,  now  placed  in  the  Liliacese.  It  in- 
eludes  about  14  species  in  4 genera,  mainly  of  eastern 
Asia,  all  producing  racemed  flowers,  and  long  leaved  from 
a short  and  thick  rootstock. 


ophiomorphite  (oFi-o-mSr'flt), 
serpent,  + pop  fry  form,  + -Re2.]  A name  some-  Ophiorhiza  (of//i-o-n'za),  re.  [NL.  (Linnaeus 
times  given  to  the  fossil  shells  of  ammonites,  1747),  < Gr.  of  is,  a snake,  4-  i Yi(a , root.]  A go. 
from  their  snake-like  appearance.  Imp.  Diet,  nus  of  rubiaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Hedyoti 


Ophiorhiza 

deer.,  characterized  by  the  five  stamens,  two- 
clelt  style,  and  compressed  obcordate  or  mitri- 
f orm  capsule  two-val  ved  at  the  summit.  There  are 
about  50  species,  natives  of  tropical  As[a,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  Australia.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  herbs,  with 
slender  round  branchlets,  opposite  leaves,  and  one-sided 
cymes  of  white,  red,  or  greenish  flowers.  See  mungoV, 
and  Indian  snakeroot  (under  snakeroot). 

ophiosaur  (of 'i-o-sar),  n.  [<  NL.  Ophiosaurus.] 
A limbless  lizard  of  the  family  Ophiosauridee ; 
a glass-snake. 

Ophiosauria  (of//i-o-sfi'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
Ophiosaurus.  ] A group  of  lizards  or  suborder  of 
Lacertilia.  They  have  the  prootic  bone  produced,  only 
one  8U8pensorium,  the  pelvic  arch  rudimentary  or  wanting, 
an  external  supraoccipital  goinphosis,  and  an  orbitosphe- 
noid.  It  includes  3 families  of  snake-like  or  worm-like 
lizards,  inhabiting  warm  regions,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Amphisbcenidce.  Also  Ophiosauri,  Ophisauria. 

Opiiiosaurid®  (of'i-o-sfi'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
also  Ophisauridce  ; < Ophiosaurus  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  serpentiform  or  ophiomorphic  laeer- 
tilians,  represented  by  the  genus  Ophiosaurus. 
They  are  generally  called  glass-snakes , from  their  fragility 
and  their  resemblance  to  snakes,  there  being  no  sign  of 
limbs  externally.  See  cut  under  glass-make. 

Ophiosaurus  (oFi-o-sa'rus),  v.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oipir, 
a serpent,  + aavpoq,  a lizard.]  A genus  of 
lizards,  representing  the  family  Ophiosauridce ; 
the  glass-snakes.  There  is  but  one  species,  0.  ventralis, 
common  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  theUnited  States  from 
Virginia  southward.  It  attains  a length  of  from  1 to  3 
feet,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive.  Also 
Ophisaurus.  See  cut  under  glass-snake. 

ophite1  (of 'it),  a.  [<  Gr.  of  or  like  a ser- 

pent, < a serpent.] . Pertaining  to  a ser- 
pent. 

ophite1  (of'it),  n.  [<  L.  ophites,  also  opliitis,  ser- 
pentine stone  (see  ophites),  < Gr.  b<j>iT^g,  fern. 
o$mf,  of  or  like  a serpent:  see  ophite1,  a.] 
Xnpetrog.,  a name  originally  used  for  greenish 
rocks  of  the  serpentine  family.  It  was  given 
a more  precise  application  by  Palassou  to  cer- 
tain diabasie  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees  consisting 
chiefly  of  plagioelase  feldspar  and  green 
amphibole.  These  were  considered  as  most 
closely  related  to  diorite  until  it  was  found  that 
the  amphibole  was  paramorphic  after  augite 
(=  uralite),  and  the  rooks  were  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  altered  diabase.  Used  chiefly  for  the 
rocks  of  the  Pyrenees ; but  their  characteristic  texture  is 
universally  called  ophitic. 

Ophite2  (of'it),  n.  [<  LL.  Ophiter,  < LGr.  ’0 tftrai 
(also  ’0 ipiavoi),  pi.,  < Gr.  oift'orr/i;,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a serpent:  see  ophite 1,  n.]  A member  of  a 
Gnostic  body,  of  very  early  origin,  especially 
prominent  in  the  second  century,  and  existing 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Its  members  were  so 
called  because  they  held  that  the  serpent  by  which  Eve 
was  tempted  was  the  impersonation  of  divine  wisdom,  the 
great  teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  human  race.  They  were 
also  called  Naassenes  (from  Hebrew  naehash,  a serpent). 
See  Sethian. 

ophites  (o-fi'tez),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  biptryc  (sc.  ?.tdog), 
serpentine  stone,  so  called,  according  to  Pliny, 
because  it  is  spotted  like  a snake,  or,  as  was 
fancifully  thought,  because  a person  carrying  it 
might  walk  among  serpents  with  impunity:  see 
ophite L]  A stone  mentioned  by  various  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  word  designating  sev- 
eral quite  different  things.  It  is  impossible  to  Iden- 
tify with  certainty  any  one  of  the  various  substances,  some 
of  which  were  unquestionably  fabulous,  to  which  the 
name  ophites  was  given  by  Orpheus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny, 
and  other  classic  writers.  Pliny  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  ophite,  the  hard  and  the  soft.  The  former  may  have 
been  some  variety  of  granite ; the  latter,  a variety  of  ser- 
pentine, perhaps  the  Tuscan  gabbro  or  ophiolite.  From 
a very  early  time,  various  rounded  stones  or  petrifactions, 
more  or  less  egg-shaped  in  form,  and  called  by  various 
names,  ovum  anguinum,  ophites,  serpent-stone,  adderhead, 
Druidical  head, etc., have  been  held  in  high  veneration,  and 
endowed  with  extraordinary  virtues.  The  ovum  anguinum 
described  by  Pliny  would  appear  from  his  description  to 
have  been  a fossil  echinoderm.  Glass  spindle-whorls, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  within  the  past  four 
hundred  years,  have  been  sold  at  a recent  day  as  the 
true  ovum  anguinum ; and  fossil  echinoderms  have  also 
been  within  a few  years  treasured  as  Druidical  relics,  and 
regarded  as  possibly  possessing  a portion,  at  least,  of  the 
virtues  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  ophites, 
ophitic  (o-fit'ik),  a.  [<  ophite1  + -ic.]  In 
petrog.,  noting  a texture  of  igneous  rocks  of 
the  diabasie  or  doloritie  groups  and  particu- 
larly well  exhibited  by  the  ophites  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. In  this  texture  lath-shaped  or  tabular 
automorphic  plagioelase  crystals  are  embedded 
in  a matrix  of  xenomorphic  augite  grains,  each 
of  which  may  inclose  several  feldspar  crystals, 
producing  an  approach  to  the  poikilitic  texture. 
Ophiuchus  (of-i-u'kus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  btyiovxoq 
(tr.  by  L.  Anguitenens  as  well  as  Serpentarius), 
a constellation  so  called,  lit.  ‘ holding  a serpent,’ 
< o<pi f,  a serpent,  + ixuv,  hold : see  hectic .]  An 
ancient  northern  constellation,  representing  a 
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Ophiuchus  and  Serpent. 

man  holding  a serpent;  the  Serpent-bearer. 
Also  called  Serpentarius.  The  Serpent  is  now 
treated  as  a separate  constellation. 

Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 

Unterrified,  and  like  a comet  burn’d, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  the  arctic  sky.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  709. 

Ophiura  (of-i-u'rii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bfoovpog, 
serpent-tailed,  < o^if,  a serpent,  + ovpa,  a tail.] 
A genus  of  sand-stars  or  brittle-stars,  variously 
restricted  by  different  authors.  The  term  is  used 
with  great  latitude  of  definition,  and  gives  name  to  a fam- 
ily and  to  the  whole  order  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  late 
most  restricted  sense  it  is  discarded,  and  Ophioderma  is 
substituted,  giving  name  to  a family  Ophiodermatidce. 
ophiuran  (of-i-u'ran),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Ophiura  in  any  sense, 
or  to  the  order  Ophiuroidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ophiuroidea. 
opiliure  (of'i-ur),  n.  [<  NL.  Ophiura.]  An  ophi- 
uran. 

Ophiures  (of-i-fi're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ophiura  + 
-ece.]  The  simple-armed  ophiurans,  a division 
of  ophiuroids  contrasted  with  Euryaleee  or  those 
with  branched  arms. 

Ophiuridae  (of-i-u'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ophiura 
+ -idee.]  A group  of  ophiurans.  (a)  In  the  wid- 
est  sense,  the  whole  order  Ophiuroidea.  (6)  In  a middle 
sense,  the  ordinary  ophiurans  with  simple  arms,  (c)  In 
the  narrowest  sense,  the  family  represented  by  Ophiura, 
or  Ophioderma , and  now  called  Ophiodermatidce.  See  cut 
under  Astrophyton. 

ophiuroid  (of-i-u'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Ophiura 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Ophiuran  in  the  widest  sense ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Ophiuroidea. 

II.  n.  An  ophiuran;  any  member  of  the 
Ophiuroidea. 

Ophiuroidea  (oFi-u-roi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ophiura  + -oidea.]  An  order  of  echinoderms  of 
the  class  Stellerida  or  starfishes,  containing  the 
brittle-stars,  sand-stars,  or  ophiurans.  They  are 
starfishes  with  a more  or  less  well-defined  central  disk 
distinct  from  and  not  passing  into  the  arms  or  rays,  and  no 
anal  orifice.  The  axis  of  the  arms  is  composed  of  a series 
of  calcareous  ossicles  called  vertebrae,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts  representing  the  ambulacral  plates  of 
ordinary  starfishes,  and  the  axis  is  covered  with  plates  or 
with  continuous  integument,  usually  bearing  spines.  The 
ambulacral  nerve,  water-vessels,  and  neural  canal  are  with- 
in the  hollow  of  the  arm.  The  water-feet  or  pedicles  are 
without  suckers  or  ampullaj,  and  protrude  between  the 
lateral  plates  of  the  arms.  The  mouth  is  pentagonal,  and 
each  angle  is  composed  of  five  pieces.  The  order  falls  nat- 
urally into  two  leading  divisions,  according  as  the  arms  are 
simple  or  branched.  These  are  sometimes  called  families, 
Ophiuridce  and  Astrophytidce ; sometimes  they  are  con- 
sidered as  suborders,  when  the 'former  group  is  known 
as  Ophiurida  or  Ophiurece,  and  further  subdivided  into 
several  families,  of  which  the  Ophiuridce  proper  consti- 
tute one.  = Syn.  The  uses  of  Ophiura  and  its  derivatives 
are  almost  inextricably  blended  ; but  in  general  (a)  Ophi- 
uroida  or  Ophiuroidce  or  Ophiuroidea  or  Ophiuroidece  are 
the  major  terms  of  the  series,  naming  the  whole  group  of 
ophiurans;  (b)  Ophiurida , Ophiuridce,  Ophiuridea , Ophi- 
urea,  Ophiurece  are  middle  terms  designating  the  simple 
ophiurans  as  distinguished  from  the  euryaleans  or  Astro- 
phytidce ; and  (o')  Ophiuridce  is  the  minor  term,  designat- 
ing a restricted  family. 

Ophrydese  (of-rid'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ophrys 
(stem  taken  to  be  Ophryd-)  + -esc.]  The 
name  given  by  Lindley  in  1826,  and  still  by 
modern  authors,  to  a tribe  of  orchids  based 
on  the  genus  Ophrys  of  various  authors,  which 
is  the  Arachnites  of  Schmidt.  It  is  an  important 
tribe  and  includes  the  genus  Orchis , type  of  the  family 
Orchidacese.  It  should  therefore  be  called  Orchidese,  a 
name  used  by  Linnaeus,  Robert  Brown,  and  other  authors 
with  varying  scope. 

Ophrydiidse  (of-ri-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Ophrydium 
+ - ielee .]  A family  of  peritrichous  ciliated  in- 
fusorians, typified  by  the  genus  Ophrydium. 
Ophrydiinse  (of-rid-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [<  Ophrydium. 
+ -ini e,]  A subfamily  of  Ophrydiidce.  They  are 


Bee-orchis  ( Arachnites  apiferd). 
i,  inflorescence  ; 2,  lower  part  of  plant, 
with  the  tubers ; a,  a flower. 


ophthalmite 

attached  animalcules  excreting  and  inhabiting  a soft  mu- 
cilaginous solitary  sheath  or  compound  zoocytium.  There 
are  2 genera,  Ophrydium  and  Ophionella. 

Ophrydium  (of-rid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b<ppv- 
diov,  dim.  of  oippvc,  eyebrow.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Ophrydiince,  founded  by  Ehrenberg  in 
1830,  containing  the  social  vorticellids.  There 
are  3 species,  0.  versatile,  O.  sessile,  and  O.  eich- 
horni. 

ophryon  (of'ri-on),  »i.;  pi.  ophrya  (-a).  [NL., 

< Gr.  oippvg,  brow,  eyebrow : see  brow.  ] In  cra- 
niol.,  the  middle  of  a line  drawn  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  forehead.  See  crani- 
ometry. 

Ophryoscolecidse  (of//ri-o-sko-les,i-de),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  < Ophryoscolex  (- scolec -)  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  free-swimming  animalcules.  They  are  ovate 
or  elongate,  soft  or  encuirassed,  and  possess  a peristome 
and  protrusile  ciliary  disk  as  in  the  Vorticellidce. 

Ophryoscolex  (of,"ri-o-sk6Teks),  u.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
o^puf,  eyebrow,  + onoXyt;,  a worm.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Ophryoscolecidce,  containing  eneui- 
rassed  animalcules  with  a supplementary  equa- 
torial ciliary  gir- 
dle. Theyareendo- 
parasites  of  the 
stomachs  of  sheep 
and  cattle. 

Ophrys  (of'ris),  n. 

[NL. , so  called  with 
ref.  to  the  fringe  of 
the  inner  sepals ; < 

L.  ophrys,  a plant 
with  two  leaves, 
bifoil,  < Gr.  b<j>pic, 
eyebrow,  = E. 
brow,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

name  improperly 
applied  to  Arach- 
nites, a genus  of 
terrestrial  orchids. 

There  are  about  30  spe- 
cies,  with  roots  thick- 
ened into  tubers,  and 
the  flowers  usually  few 
or  scattered,  found  in 
Europe  and  Mediterra- 
nean Asia  and  Africa. 

Many  species  mimic 
insects.  See  bee- orchis, 
fly-orchis,  and  spider-orchis. — 2.  [Linnseus,  1737.]  A 
genus  of  orchidaceous  plants,  the  species  of  which  have 
been  incorrectly  referred  to  Listera  by  modern  authors. 

ophthalmalgia  (of-thal-mal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  b(p6al/i6g,  eye,  4-  akyog,  pain.]  In  patliol ., 
pain  in  the  eye : neuralgia  of  the  eyeball, 
ophthalmatrophia  (of  - thal  - ma  - tro ' fi  - a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  b(J>6ak/i6gf  eye,  + arpoipla,  want  of 
nourishment:  see  atrophy.']  In  patliol. , atro- 
^.phy  of  the  eyeball. 

ophthalmia  (of-thal'mi-a),  n.  [Also  oplithalmy; 

< F.  ophthalmic  = Sp.  oftalmia  = Fg.  ophtlial - 
mia  = It.  oftalmia;  < LL.  ophthalmia,  < Gr.  o<p- 
dakjita,  a disease  of  the  eyes,  < bcpOakyog,  the  eye, 
an  eye,  < V on,  see ; akin  to  L.  oculus,  eye : 
see  optic,  oculus, , ocular.]  Ophthalmitis;  espe- 
cially, conjunctivitis — Ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
purulent  conjunctivitis  of  the  new-born. — Ophthalmia 
neuroparalytica,  ophthalmitis  resulting  from  paralysis 
of  sensation  of  the  conjunctiva.— Ophthalmia  sympa- 
thetica, inflammation  of  one  eye  consequent  on  disease 
or  injury  of  the  other. 

ophthalmic  (of-thal'mik),  a.  [=  F.  ophtliaU 
mique  = Sp.  oftalmico  = Pg.  ophtalmico  = It. 
oftalmico , < Gr.  bcpOakyacog,  of  or  for  the  eyes,  < 
bepdakyog,  eye : see  ophthalmia.  ] 1 . Of  or  per- 

taining to  the  eye,  eyeball,  or  visual  apparatus ; 
optic;  ocular. — 2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  afflicted  with  ophthalmia — Ophthalmic 
artery,  a branch  from  the  cavernous  part  of  the  int  ernal 
carotid,  which  accompanies  the  optic  nerve  through  the 
optic  foramen  into  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  gives  off  nu- 
merous branches  to  the  eye  and  associate  structures,  end- 
ing in  the  frontal  and  nasal  arteries.— Ophthalmic  gan- 
glion. See  ganglion. — Ophthalmic  nerve,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  trigeminus, or  fifth  cranial  nerve,  arisingfrom  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  dividing  into  three  branches,  the 
lacrymal,  nasal,  and  frontal.  Also  called  orbital  nerve. — 
Ophthalmic  segment  or  ring,  a supposed  primal  limb- 
bearing ring  of  the  arthropodal  body,  in  which  the  usual 
jointed  appendages  have  been  replaced  by  eyes.  The  po- 
sition of  this  hypothetical  segment  with  respect  to  the  oth- 
ers is  not  well  ascertained : Packard  supposes  it  to  be  the 
third  from  the  anterior  end,  lying  between  the  second  ocel- 
lary  and  the  antennary  segments.— Ophthalmic  vein,  a 
vein  which  returns  blood  from  parts  supplied  by  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  cav- 
ernous sinus. 

oplithalmist  (of-thal'mist),  n.  [<  Gr.  b<p0a%fi6g, 
eye,  + -ist.]  Same  as  ophthalmologist. 
ophthalmite  (of-thal'mlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  b^dalpbg, 
eye,  + -ite 2.]  In  Crustacea,  an  ophthalmic 
peduncle*;  one  of  the  movable  stems  or  stalks 
upon  which  are  borne  the  eyes  of  the  stalk-eyed 
or  podophthalmous  crustaceans,  as  a crab  or 


ophthalmite 
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lobster.  Morphologically  it  is  an  appendage  of  the  first  ophthalmorrhexis  (of- thal-mo-rek ' sis),  n. 
cephalic  somite,  and  may  consist  of  two  joints,  the  basi-  [NL.,  < Gr.  oihBaluAg,  eye,  + brj%tg,  a bursting,  < 

PVYv',val<  break,  burst.]  In  pathol.,  rupture  of 

ophthalmitic  (of-thal-mit'ik),  a.  [<  ophthal-  Ophthalmoscope  (of-thal'mo-skop),  : 
mtte  + -“■]  . Of  ,or  pertaining  to  an  ophthal-  ^ ^ 


mite;  podophthalmous ; ommatophorous : as, 
an  oplitlialmitic  segment, 
ophthalmitis  (of-thal-ml'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
o^)akii6g,  eye,  + -4££s.]  Inflammation  of  the 
eyeball  or  some  part  of  it. 
ophthalmoblennorrhea,  ophthalmoblennor- 
rhoea  (of-thal-mo-blen-o-re'a),  n.  [NL.  oph- 
thalmoblennorrhea, < Gr.  b<pdaX/u6g,  eye,  + NL. 
blennorrhea,  q.  v.]  Gonorrheal  conjunctivitis, 
ophthalmocarcinoma  (of-thal-mo-kar-si-no'- 
ma),  n. ; pi.  oj)hthalmo carcinomata  (- ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ’(xpOaTifioq,  an  eye,  4-  KapuLvoga , car- 
cinoma: see  carcinoma.']  Carcinoma  of  the  eye. 
ophthalmocele  (of-thal'mo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  60- 
daTipdg,  an  eye,  + a tumor.]  Exophthal- 
mus,  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball, 
ophthalmodiastimeter  (of-thal-mo-dl-as-tim'- 
e-ter),  n . [<  Gr.  oQdaA/idg,  eye,  + didar^ypa),  in- 

terval, + f ikTpov , measure.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Landsberg  for  adjusting  the  optical 
axes  of  lenses  to  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  it  has  two 
tubes  adjustable  as  to  their  distance  apart,  each  tube  con- 
taining a plane  glass  marked  with  a central  line.  The 
operator  looks  through  these  tubes  at  a mirror  and  sees 


)(j)6a?pdg,  eye, 
view.]  An  instrument 
for  viewing  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  especially 
for  examining  the  retina. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  the  in- 
strument light  is  condensed 
into  the  eye  by  means  of  a con- 
cave mirror,  through  a small 
hole  in  the  center  of  which  the 
observer  examines  the  eye. 
Behind  the  body  are  attached  a 
disk  containing  sixteen  lenses 
and  a quadrant  containing  four 
lenses,  so  arranged  that  any 
lens  of  the  disk  (either  singly 
or  in  combination  with  any 
lens  of  the  quadrant)  can  be 
brought  into  position  behind 
the  central  hole  in  the  mirror 
for  determining  the  focus  of 
vision. 

ophthalmoscope  (of- 
thal'mo-skop),  v.  i.  [< 
ophthalmoscope,  n.]  To 
view  the  eye  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope. 


[<  Gr. 


Loring’s  Ophthalmoscope. 
a,  mirror ; b,  body ; c,  shank, 
into  which  the  handle  (not 
shown)  is  screwed. 

thal-mo-skop'fk),  a.  [<  ophthalmoscope  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ophthalmoscope  or  its 
use;  performed  or  obtained  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope:  as,  ophthalmoscopic  optome- 
try. 

ophthalmoscopical  (of-thal-mo-skop'i-kal),  a. 
[<  ophthalmoscopic  + -ah]  Same  as  ophthal- 
moscopic. 

A ophthalmoscopically  (of-thal-mo-skop'i- 
description  of  the  eye.  kal-i),  adv.  By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope 

ophthalmologic  (of-thal-mo-loj'ik),  a.  [<  oph-  or  of  ophthalmoscopic  investigation;  in  rela- 
thalmolog-y  + -ic.]  Same  as  ophthalmological.  tion  to  or  connection  with  ophthalmoscopy, 
ophthalmological  (of-thal-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ophthalmoscopist  (of-thal'mo-sko-pist),  n.  [< 
ophthalmologic  + -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ophthalmoscop-y  + -ish]  One  versed  in  oph- 
ophthalmology ; relating  to  the  scientific  study  thalmoscopy  or  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 


operator  iooks  rnrougn  tnese  ruDes  at  a mirror  ana  sees  -.—-u+t-- / ,■ 
the  reflection  of  his  own  eyes,  and  the  tubes  are  then  moved  ~ >/” 

until  the  lines  on  the  lenses  bisect  the  distauce  between  ~ 
the  images  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

ophthalmodynia  (of-thal-mo-din'i-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  b<j>6a'kuog,  eye,  + odvvy,  pain.]  Pain,  espe- 
cially rheumatic  pain,  of  the  eye,  producing 
a sensation  as  if  the  ball  were  forcibly  com- 
pressed. 

ophthalmography  (of-thal-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 

Gr.  otpOa^yog,  eye,  + -ypa<j>la,  < ypaipetv,  write.] 


or  treatment  of  the  eye. 
ophthalmologist  (of-thal-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  opli- 
thalmolog-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  oph- 
thalmology. Also  ophthalmist. 
ophthalmology  (of-thal-mol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
otydakpog,  eye,  + -/.nyla,  < Myuv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  That  branch  of  science  which  deals 
with  the  eye,  its  anatomy  and  functions,  in 
health  and  disease. 

ophthalmometer  (of-thal-mom'e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr,  otpBaXpug,  eye,  + pcrpov,  measure.]  An  in- 


ophthalmo’scopy (of-thal'mo-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ofydalpAg,  eye,  + -ctionia,  < wto ireiv,  view.]  1 . The 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  an 
ophthalmoscope.  Direct  ophthalmoscopy  is  the  exam- 
ination without  the  interposition  of  lenses,  except  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  correct  the  refraction  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer  and  of  the  patient.  The  image  is  erect.  In  in- 
direct ophthalmoscopy  a convex  lens  is  interposed,  and  an 
inverted  real  image  is  formed,  at  which  the  observer 
looks. 

2.  The  art  of  judging  of  a man’s  temper  from 
the  appearance  of  his  eyes.  Imp.  Diet. 


strument  for  measuring  the  eye,  especially  for  ophthalmostat  (of-thal'mo-stat),  n.  _ [<  Gr.  (>!> 


determining  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
cornea. 

ophthalmometry  (of-thal-mom'et-ri),  n.  [<  Gr. 
oipdaXydg,  eye,  + -perpia,  < perpov,  measure.]  The 
mensuration  of  the  eyeball,  especially  the  de- 
termination of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

ophthalmophore  (of-thal'mo-for),  n.  [<  NL. 
ophthalmophorium,  < Gr.  o<j)6a\p6g,  eye,  + -<j>Apog, 
< <f>tpeiv  = E.  hear1.]  A part  of  the  head  of  a 


BaKpAg,  eye,  + arardg,  verbal  adj.of  laravai,  make 
to  stand:  see  static.]  An  instrument  for  hold- 
ing the  eye  in  a fixed  position  to  facilitate  oper- 
ations. 

ophthalmotheca  (of-thal-mo-the'kii),  n.\  pi. 
ophthalmothecw  (-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oij>0a%u6g,  the 

eye,  + Br/sy,  a case:  see  theca.]  In  entom.,  the 
eye-case , or  that  part  of  th  e integument  of  a pupa 
which  covers  the  compound  eye. 


gastropod  specialized  to  support  or  contain  the  ophthalmotomy  (of-thal-mot'6-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
eyes;  an  ommatophore.  oduaAjwr,  eye,  + -rnuca,  < rfpvtiv,  rautiv,  cut.]  1. 

ophthalmophorium  (of-thal-mo-fo'ri-um),  «.;  In  anat.,  dissection  of  the  eye.— 2.  In  surg., 
pi.  ophtlialmophoria  (-a).  [Nli. : see  ophthal-  an  incision  into  the  eye;  also,  the  excision  of 
mopliore.]  Same  as  ophthalmophore. 

ophthalmophorous  (of-thal-mof'o-rus),  a.  [As  ophthalmotonometer  (of-thal'mo-to-nom'e- 
ophthalmophore  + -ous.]  Bearing  or  support-  ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  otwahpAg,  eye,  + rAvog,  tension,  4- 


ing  the  eyes,  as  a part  of  the  head,  of  a gastro- 
pod; pertaining  to  an  ophthalmophore. 
ophthalmophthisis  (of - thal - mof - thl 'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oipdahpAg,  eye,  + ipdicig,  a wasting 
away:  see  phthisis.]  lit  pathol.,  wasting  or  de- 
cay of  the  eyeballs. 

ophthalmoplegia  ( of-thal-mo-pl§ ' ji-a),  n.  [NL . , 
< Gr.  btpda'Apog,  eye,  + trh iyij,  stroke’.]  Paraly- 
sis of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
—Nuclear  ophthalmoplegia,  ophthalmoplegia  due  to 
a lesion  of  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerve. 
— Ophthalmoplegia  externa,  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eyeball.— Ophthalmoplegia  interna 


pirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  tension  of  the  eyeball, 
ophthalmotonometry  (of-thaFmo-to-nom'et- 
ri),  n.  [As  ophthalmotonometer  + -y.]  The  mea- 
surement of  intra-ocular  tension, 
ophthalmy  (of-thal'mi),  n.  Same  as  ophthal- 
mia. 

opianic  (o-pi-an'ik),  a.  [<  opiane  + -ic.]  Derived 
from  opiane;  noting  an  acid  (CjoH10C>5)  ob- 
tained from  narcotine  by  the  action  of  oxidiz- 
ing agents.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  and 
an  ester. 
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paralysis  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle.— Oph thalmo-  OPl&tG  (°  and  n.  [=  F.  opiat  = Sp. 

plegia  progressiva,  a progressive  ophthalmoplegia  due  ~ 

to  nuclear  degeneration,  and  similar  to  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Also  called 
anterior  bulbar  paralysis  and  poliencephalitis  superior. — 

Total  ophthalmoplegia,  ophthalmoplegia  involving  the 
external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  with  the  iris  and  ciliary 
muscle. 

ophthalmoptoma ( of-th al-mop-t 6 'rn a ).n.  [NL., 

\ Gr.  b<j>6a/.p6g,  eye,  + irrapa,  a fall,<  rdirreiv,  fall.] 

Exophthaimus ; ophthalmoptosis. 
ophthalmoptosis  (of-thal-mop-to'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  b<p6a/.p6g,  eye,  + nraotg,  a falling,  < ttiV- 
tuv,  fall.]  Exophthaimus. 


Pg.  opiato  = It.  oppiato,  n.,  an  opiate,  electu- 
ary; < NL.  *opiatus,  neut.  as  noun,  opiatum,  < 
L.  opium,  opium:  see  opium  and  -ate  1.]  I,  a. 
Furnished  with  opium ; mixed  or  prepared  with 
opium;  hence,  inducing  sleep;  soporiferous ; 
somniferous;  narcotic;  causing  rest  or  inaction. 

More  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 

Charm’d  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  133. 

II,  n.  Any  medicine  that  contains  opium  and 
has  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  repose ; a 
narcotic ; hence,  anything  which  induces  rest 


opinatively 

or  inaction,  or  relieves  uneasiness  or  irritation, 
mental  or  bodily;  anything  that  dulls  sensa- 
tion, mental  or  physical. 

Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii  91. 

opiate  (o'pi-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  opiated,  ppr. 
opiating.  [<  opiate,  n.]  1.  To  lull  to  sleep; 

ply  with  opiates.  [Rare.] 

. Though  no  lethargic  fumes  the  brain  invest, 

And  opiate  all  her  active  pow’rs  to  rest. 

Fenton,  Epistle  to  T.  Lombard. 

2.  To  dull  the  effect  of  upon  the  mind,  as  by 
an  opiate. 

We  long  to  die  in  that  spot  which  gave  us  birth,  and  in 
that  pleasing  expectation  opiate  every  calamity. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  ciiL 

opiated(o'pi-a-ted),a.  [<  opiate  + -ecfi.]  Mixed 
with  opium. 

The  opiated  milk  glews  up  the  brain. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Rennet’s  tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Praise  of  Folly. 

[(Davies.) 

opiatic  (o-pi-at'ik),  a.  [=  F.  opiatique  = Sp. 
opiatico;  as  opiate  + 4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
opiates ; characteristic  of  or  resulting  from  the 
use  of  opiates.  [Rare.] 

Diluting  this  [arrack]  with  much  water,  I took  it  from 
time  to  time  to  combat  the  terrific  opiatic  reaction,  and 
gradually  I came  back  to  my  normal  state. 

O' Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

opiet,  n.  [ME.,  also  opye ; < OF.  opie,  < L.  opium, 
opium:  see  opium.]  An  opiate;  opium. 

The  narcotikes  and  opies  ben  so  stronge. 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  2670. 

opiferoust  (o-pif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  opifer,  bring- 
ing aid,  < ops  (op-),  aid,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Bringing  help. 

opifext  (op'i-feks),  n.  [=  It.  opifice,  < L.  opifex, 
a worker : see  office.]  An  opificer ; a maker ; a 
cause. 

opificet  (op'i-fis),  n.  [=  It.  opi-ficio,  < L.  opifi- 
cium,  a working,  doing  of  a work : see  office.] 
Workmanship. 

Looke  on  the  heavens;  . . . looke,  I say; 

Doth  not  their  goodly  opifice  display 
A power  ’hove  Nature? 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

opificerf  (o-pif'i-ser),  n.  [<  opifice  + - er 1.  Cf. 
officer.]  One  who  performs  any  work.  Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  54. 

Opilio  (o-pil'i-o),  n.  [NL..(Herbst,  1793),  < L. 
opilio,  a shepherd,  also  a certain  bird;  for 
*ovilio,  < ovis,  a sheep:  see  Ovis.]  A genus  of 
harvestmen,  giving  name  to  the  order  Opiliones. 
Opiliones  (o-pil-i-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Sunde- 
vall,  1833),  pi.  of  Opilio.]  An  order  of  the  class 
Arachnida , in  which  the  cephalothorax  is  unit- 
ed with  the  abdomen  by  its  entire  posterior 
border.  The  abdomen  is,  at  least  posteriorly,  distinctly 
jointed ; the  mandibles  have  three  joints ; the  coxae  of  the 
front  legs  form  an  auxiliary  pair  of  maxillae;  eyes  two, 
very  rarely  more  or  none ; respiration  through  tracheae ; 
the  sexes  distinct.  These  creatures  are  commonly  known 
as  daddy-long-legs,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  live  on  the  ground  and  are  predaceous,  feeding  usu- 
ally on  insects.  The  order  is  also  called  Opilionea,  OpUi- 
onina,  and  Phalangidea. 

opilionine  (o-pil'i-6-nin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Opilionina;  phalangidean. 

II.  n.  O ne  of  the  Opilionina. 
opimet  (o-pem'),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  opimo,  < L. 
opimus,  fat,  rich,  plump.]  Rich;  fat;  abun- 
dant; eminent. 

Great  and  opime  preferments  and  dignities. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  IL  xv.  § 3. 

opinable  (o-pi'na-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  opinable  = Sp. 
opinable  = Pg.  opinavel  = It.  opinabile,  < L.  opi- 
nabilis,  that  rests  on  opinion,  conjectural,  < opi- 
nari,  think:  see  opine.]  Capable  of  being  opined 
or  thought. 

opinant  (o-pi'nant),  n.  [<  F.  opinant  — Sp.  Pg. 
It.  opinante,  < L.  opinan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  opinari, 
suppose : see  opine.]  One  who  forms  or  holds 
an  opinion.  [Rare.] 

The  opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  opinante. 

Thaclceray,  Roundabout  Papers,  Some  late  great  Victories. 

opinationt  (op-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  opinalio(n-), 
a supposition,  conjecture,  < opinari,  suppose: 
see  opine.]  The  act  of  thinking;  opinion, 
opinativet  (o-pin'a-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  opinatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  opinativo,  < ML.  *optinativus,  < L. 
opinari,  suppose : see  opine.]  Opinionated ; ob- 
stinate in  maintaining  one’s  opinions. 

If  any  he  found  . . . that  will  not  obey  their  falsehood 
and  tyranny,  they  rail  on  him,  . . . and  call  him  opina- 
tive,  self-minded,  and  obstinate. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. , 18S0),  p.  159. 
opinativelyt  (o-pin'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  opina- 
tive  manner ; conceitedly.  Sir  T.  More,  Works, 
p.  924. 


opinator 

opinatort  (op'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  opineur  = It. 
opinatore,  < L.  opinator,  one  who  supposes  or 
conjectures,  < opinari,  suppose ; see  opine.\  An 
opinionated  person.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xii. 
opine  (o-pin'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  opined,  ppr. 
opining.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  opiner  = Sp.  opinar 
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II.  trans.  To  oppose  stubbornly. 

The  party  still  opiniatred  his  election  for  very  many  days. 
Clarendon , Religion  and  Policy,  viii.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

opiniatretyt,  n.  Same  as  opiniastrety. 

I was  extremely  concerned  at  his  opiniatrety  in  leaving 
me.  Pope. 


= . IJ"  optnare,  < L.  opinari,  suppose,  deem,  opiniatryt,  n.  Same  as  opiniastrety. 
think,  < op inus,  thinking,  expecting,  only  m 0pinicus  (o-pin'i-kus),  n.  [A  feigned  name, 
negative  nec-opinus,  not  expecting,  also  passive-  perhaps  based  on  L.  opinari, 
ly,  not  expected,  in-opinus,  not  expected ; alpn  £uppose . gee  opinei  a heraldic 
to  optare,  choose,  desire,  and  to  apisci, .obtain : monster  half  dragon  and  half 
see  optate  and  apt.  Hence  opinion,  etc.]  I.  in-  lion_  It  is  the  crest  of  the  Lon- 
trans.  To  think ; suppose.  don  Company  of  Barber  Sur- 

In  all  deliberations  of  importance  where  counsellours  geons,  and  is  perhaps  used  only 
are  allowed  freely  to  opyne  & shew  their  conceits,  good  y A, 

perswasion  is  no  lesse  requisite  then  speach  it  selfe.  . . 18  instance. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  118.  Opmillg  (o-pi  ning),  n.  [Verbal 

n.  of  opine,  t). ] Opinion;  notion. 


II.  trans.  To  think ; be  of  opinion  that. 

But  did  opine  it  might  be  better 
By  Penny- Post  to  send  a Letter. 

Prior , To  Fleetwood  Shepherd  (1689). 

opiner  (o-pi'ner),  n.  One  who  opines  or  holds  °Pini°n  (?"P\n  ^ 

Artif.  Handsome- 


Opinicus. 


opiniastroust  (o-pin-i-as'trus),  a._ 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  opiniaster. 


an  opinion, 
ness,  p.  157. 
opiniastert  (o-pin-i-as'ter),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
opiniastre,  opiniatre;  < OF.  opiniastre,  F.  opi- 
nidtre,  stubborn  in  opinion,  obstinate,  < L.  opi- 
nio{n-),  opinion,  + dim.  suffix  -aster,  used  ad- 
jectively,  as  iu  olivaster.]  I.  a.  Unduly  at- 
tached to  one’s  own  opinion,  or  stiff  in  adher- 
ing to  it;  characterized  by  opinionativeness. 

Men  are  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  opiniastre  conceits, 
as  they  cannot  patiently  endure  opposition. 

Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  xiv. 

If  yon  have  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  your  selfe, 
lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  owne  opiniaster 
wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit  it  selfe  blush  with  spur- 
galling.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

II.  n.  An  opinionated  person ; one  who  is  ob- 
stinate in  asserting  or  adhering  to  his  own  opin- 
ions. 

As  for  lesser  projects,  and  those  opiniasters  which  make 
up  plebeian  parties,  I know  my  lines  to  be  diametrall  against 
them. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  12.  ( Davies .) 
opiniastretyt  (o-pin-i-as'tre-ti),  n.  [Also  opi- 
niastrete,  opiniatrety,  opiniatrity ; < OF.  opini- 
astrete,  F.  opinidtrete,  stubbornness  of  opinion, 
< opiniastre,  stubborn  in  opinion:  see  opinias- 
ter7]  Opinionativeness ; stiffness  or  obstinacy 
in  holding  opinions. 

And  little  thinks  Heretick  madness  she 
At  God  Himself  lifts  up  her  desperate  heels 
Whene'er  her  proud  Opiniastrete 
Against  Ecclesiastick  Sanctions  swells. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvi.  203. 

[<  opiniaster 
Milton. 

opiniatet  (o-pin'i-at),  v.  t.  [For  *opinate,  < L. 
opinatus,  pp.  of  opinari,  think,  suppose:  see 
opine.  For  opiniate,  opiniative,  no  L.  basis  ap- 
pears.] To  maintain  dogmatically  or  obsti- 
nately. 

They  did  opiniate  two  principles,  not  distinct  only,  but 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xii. 

opiniatet  (o-pin'i-at),  a.  [For  *opinate,  < L.  opi- 
natus: see  opinate, «.]  Opinionated:  obstinate 
in  opinion.  Bp.  Bedell,  To  Mr.  Woddesworth, 

p.  325. 

opiniatedt  ( o-pin 'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  opiniate  + -ed2.] 
Unduly  attached  to  one’s  own  opinions, 
opiniativet  (o-pin'i-a-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  opiniatif, 
oppiniatif ; as  opiniate  + -ive.  Cf.  opinative, 
opinionative.]  1.  Stiff  in  adhering  to  precon- 
ceived opinions  or  notions ; opinionative. 

As  touching  your  conuersation,  ye  are  too  muche  obsti- 
nate, and  in  the  maner  of  disputation  extremely  opiniatiue. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  371. 

2.  Imagined;  not  proved;  of  the  nature  of  mere 
opinion. 

Tis  the  more  difficult  to  find  out  verity,  because  it  is 
in  such  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a mass  of 
opiniative  uncertainties,  like  the  silver  in  Hiero’s  crown 
of  gold.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  vii. 

opiniatively  (o-pin'i-a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  opin- 
iative manner;  conceitedly, 
opiniativeness  (o-pin'i-a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  opiniative ; undue  stiffness  in  opinion, 
opiniatort  (o-pin'i-a-tor),  n.  [For  opinator , 

q.  v.]  One  who  holds  obstinately  to  his  own 
opinion ; an  opinionative  person. 

Unless,  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him 
an  insignificant  wrangler,  opiniator  in  discourse,  and  prid- 
ing himself  in  contradicting  others. 

Locke,  Education,  § 189. 

opiniatret,  a.  Same  as  opiniaster. 
opiniatret,  V.  [<  opiniatre , a.]  I.  intrans.  To 
cling  obstinately  to  one’s  own  opinions.  North , 
Examen,  p.  649. 


Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  inside  of  things,  hut 
take  them  upon  the  credit  of  customary  opimngs. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  131. 

x_  [<  ME.  opinion , opj/n- 

youn , oppiny on, \ OF.  F.  opinion  = Sp.  opinion  = 
Pg.  opiniao  = It.  opinione,  oppinione , oppenione , 
< L.  opinio{n -),  supposition,  conjecture,  opin- 
ion, < opinari , suppose,  opine:  see  opine.']  1. 
A judgment  formed  or  a conclusion  reached; 
especially,  a judgment  formed  on  evidence  that 
does  not  produce  knowledge  or  certainty;  one’s 
view  of  a matter ; what  one  thinks,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  one  knows  to  be  true. 

[H]eir  eftyr  folouis  ane  lytil  trecty  of  the  Instruccioun 
of  the  figuris  of  armes  and  of  the  blasoning  of  the  samyn, 
eftir  the  fraynche  opinyon. 

Harl.  MS.,  quoted  in  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S., 
[extra  ser.),  Forewords,  p.  xix. 

So  moche  hathe  the  Erthe  in  roundnesse,  and  of  heghte 
enviroun,  aftre  myn  opynyoun  and  myn  undirstondynge. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  186. 

Opinion  ...  is  the  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposi- 
tion for  true  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to 
persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  know- 
ledge that  it  is  so. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xv.  3. 

By  opinion  then  is  meant  not  merely  a lower  degree  of 
persuasion,  a more  feeble  belief,  but  a belief  held  as  the 
result  of  inference  and  not  of  direct  perception. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  741. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  estimate  which  one  forms  regarding 
persons  or  things  with  reference  to  their  character,  quali- 
ties, etc. : as,  to  have  a poor  opinion  of  a man’s  honesty, 
or  of  the  efficiency  of  some  arrangement  or  contrivance  ; 
a poor  opinion  of  one’s  self. 

I have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 7.  33. 

( b ) Favorable  judgment  or  estimate ; estimation. 

However,  I have  no  opinion  of  these  things.  Bacon. 


It  is  not  another  man’s  opinion  can  make  me  happy. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  172. 

(c)  Judgment  or  persuasion,  held  more  or  less  intelligent- 
ly or  firmly ; conviction : often  in  the  plural : as,  one's  po- 
litical opinions. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  if  the  Lord  be 
God,  follow  him ; but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him. 

1 Ki.  xviii.  21. 

When  we  speak  of  a man’s  opinions,  what  do  we  mean 
hut  the  collection  of  notions  which  he  happens  to  have, 
and  does  not  easily  part  with,  though  he  has  neither  suf- 
ficient proof  nor  firm  grasp  of  them  ? 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  55. 

( d)  A judgment  or  view  regarded  as  influenced  more  by 
sentiment  or  feeling  than  by  reason ; especially,  views  so 
held  by  many  at  once,  collectively  regarded  as  constituting 
a social  force  which  tends  to  control  the  minds  of  men  and 
determine  their  action. 

Time’s  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes, 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  937. 
And  I am  afraid  my  former  high  esteem  of  his  preach- 
ing was  more  out  of  opinion  than  j udgment. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  183. 
Opinion,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  is  the  governing 
principle  of  human  affairs.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  58. 
(et)  Common  notion  or  idea ; belief. 

The  opinion  of  [belief  ini  Faeries  and  elfes  is  very  old,  and 
yet  sticketh  very  religiously  in  the  myndes  of  some. 

^ Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  June,  Glosse. 

Hence  ariseth  the  furious  endeavour  of  godless  and  ob- 
durate sinners  to  extinguish  in  themselves  the  opinion  of 
[belief  in]  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  3. 

(f)  Rumor;  report. 

And  whanne  ye  here  batelis  and  opynyouns  of  batels, 
drede  ye  not ; for  it  bihoveth  these  thinges  to  be  don,  but 
not  yit  anoon  is  the  ende.  Wydif,  Mark  xiii.  7. 

Busy  opinion  is  an  idle  fool, 

That  as  a school-rod  keeps  a child  in  awe. 

Ford,  * Tis  Pity,  v.  3. 

( g ) A professional  judgment  on  a case  submitted  for  ex- 
amination : as,  a legal  or  medical  opinion. 

2f.  Standing  in  the  eyes  of  one’s  neighbors  or 
society  at  large ; reputation ; especially,  favor- 
able reputation ; credit. 

Thou  hast  redeem’d  thy  lost  opinion. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  48. 


opinionist 

What  opinion  will  the  managing 
Of  this  affair  bring  to  my  wisdom  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 

I mean  you  have  the  opinion 
Of  a valiant  gentleman.  Shirley,  Gamester. 

3f.  Dogmatism;  opinionativeness.  [Rare.] 

Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious ; 

. . . witty  without  affection,  audacious  without  impu- 
dency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  her- 
esy. Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1.  6. 

Indagatory  suspension  of  opiniont.  See  indagatory. 
— Oath  Of  opinion,  in  Scots  law,  same  as  opinion  evi- 
dence.— Opinion  evidence,  in  law,  testimony  which  may 
be  received  from  skilled  witnesses  or  experts  to  matters 
of  fact  the  knowledge  of  which  rests  partly  in  opinion: 
as  whether  a person  was  sane,  or  whether  a ship  was  sea- 
worthy. Called  in  Scots  law  oath  of  opinion.  — Per  curiam 
opinion,  in  law , an  opinion  concurred  in  by  the  whole 
bench ; more  specifically,  one  expressed  as  “by  the  court," 
or  “ per  curiam,"  without  indicating  which  judge  drew  it 
up.—  Public  opinion,  the  prevailing  view,  in  agiven  com- 
munity, on  any  matter  of  general  concern  or  interest ; also, 
such  views  collectively. 

Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can 
change  public  opinion  can  change  the  government  practi- 
cally just  so  much.  Public  opinion,  on  any  subject,  always 
has  a “central idea,”  from  which  all  its  minor  thoughts 
radiate.  Lincoln,  The  Century,  XXXIV.  109. 

= Syn.  1.  Belief,  Conviction,  etc.  (see  persuasion ) ; senti- 
ment, notion,  idea,  view,  impression, 
opiniont  (o-pin'yon),  v.  t.  [<  opinion,  n.]  To 
think;  opine. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity  and 
dimension  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanville,  Seep.  ScL 

opinionable  (o-pin'yon-a-bl),  a.  [<  opinion  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  made  matter  of  opin- 
ion ; admitting  of  a variety  of  opinions : op- 
posed to  dogmatic.  Bp.  Ellicott. 
opinionastert,  o.  [<  opinion  + -aster:  see  opini- 
aster.] Opinionated. 

A man  . . . most  passionate  and  opinionastre. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  3, 1868. 

opinionatet  (o-pin 'yon-at),«.  [<  opinion -b-ote1.] 
Having  an  opinion  or  belief;  having  a view  or 
belief  of  a kind  indicated ; stiff  in  opinion ; firm- 
ly or  unduly  adhering  to  one’s  own  opinion ; ob- 
stinate in  opinion. 

Straho  divideth  the  Chaldseans  into  sects,  Orcheni,  Bor- 
sipeni,  and  others,  diversly  opinionate  of  the  same  things. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  63. 

opinionated  (o-pin'yon-a-ted),  a.  [<  opinionate 
+ -ed2.]  Same  as  opinionate,  and  now  the  usual 
form. 

People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls  opinion- 
ated. Shenstone. 

Yon  are  not  in  the  least  opinionated;  it  is  simply  your 
good  fortune  to  look  upon  the  ail  airs  of  the  world  from 
the  right  point  of  view. 

C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  29. 

opinionatelyt  (o-pin'yon-at-li),  adv.  Obstinate- 
ly; conceitedly. 

opinionatistt  (o-pin'yon-a-tist),  n.  [<  opinion- 
ate + -1st.]  Ail  opinionated  person ; an  opin- 
ionist. 

If  we  would  hearken  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  some 
such  opinionatists. 

Fenton,  Sermon  bef.  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  p.  11. 

opinionative  (o-pin'yon-a-tiv),  a.  [<  opinion- 
ate + -ive.  Cf.  opinative,  opiniative.]  Con- 
trolled by  preconceived  notions;  unduly  at- 
tached to  one’s  own  opinions. 

What  pestilential  influences  the  genius  of  enthusiasme 
or  opinionative  zeal  has  upon  the  publicke  peace  is  so  evi- 
dent from  experience  that  it  needes  not  be  prov'd  from 
reason.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  76. 

Oh!  what  have  I done  to  you,  that  you  should  name 
that  insolent  Intruder — A confident  opinionative  Fop? 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  L 

opinionatively  (o-pin'yon-a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
opinionative  manner ; with  undue  fondness  for 
one’s  own  opinions ; stubbornly, 
opinionativeness  (o-pin'yon-a-tiv-nes),«.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  opinionative;  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  one’s  own  opinions ; ob- 
stinacy in  opinion. 

opinionatort  (o-pin'yon-a-tor),  n,  [<  opinion- 
ate + -or.  Cf.  opinator,  opiniator.]  One  who 
is  inclined  to  form  or  adopt  opinions  without 
sufficient  knowledge;  an  opinionative  person. 
South,  Works,  I.  viii. 

opinioned  (o-pin'yond),  a.  [<  opinion  + -ed2.] 
Attached  to  particular  opinions;  conceited; 
opinionated. 

opinionist  (o-pin'yon-ist),  n.  [<  opinion  + -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  unduly  attached  to  his  own  opin- 
ions. 

Every  conceited  opinionist  sets  up  an  infallible  chair  in 
his  own  brain.  Glanville,  To  Albius. 

2.  [cop.]  One  of  a religious  body  in  the  fifteenth 
century  which  rejected  the  Pope  because  he 
did  not  conform  to  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ. 


opiparous 


ipiparous  (o-pip'a-rus),  a.  [< 
ly  furnished,  sumptuous,  < L. 


parare,  furnish.]  Sumptuous.  [Rare.] 


% 

Sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous 
fare,  &c.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  312. 

opiparously  (o-pip'a-rus-li) , aclv . Sumptuously. 

Waterhouse , Apology  for  Learning,  p.  93. 
opisometer  (op-i-som'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  bnlau^ 
hind,  backward,  again,  + fierpov , measure.] 


Opistharthri  (op-is-thar'thri),  n.  pi. 
Gr.  bTviadev , behind,  4-  apdpov , joint.] 


instrument  for  measuring  curved  lines  upon  a 
map.  The  instrument  consists  of  a wheel  turning  as  a 
nut  upon  a screw.  The  wheel,  being  brought  hard  up  to 
a stop,  or  to  a mark  indicated  by  a pointer,  is  rolled  over 
the  line  on  the  map  so  as  to  unscrew  it,  and  is  then  rolled 
back  over  the  scale  to  its  former  position. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  shop  seemed  to  have 
been  scattered  about  the  room,  and  Bell  had  armed  her- 
self with  an  opisometer,  which  gave  her  quite  an  air  of  im- 
portance. w.  Black,  Phaeton,  in. 

[NL.,  < 

, . , „ _ A sub- 

order of  Squall  or  sharks,  having  the  palato- 
quadrate  apparatus  connected  with  the  postor- 
bital processes  of  the  skull,  the  mouth  inferior, 
the  branchial  apertures  six  or  seven  in  number, 
and  only  one  dorsal  fin.  They  are  represented 
by  the  cow-sharks  or  Sexanchid.se,. 
opistharthrous  (op-is-thar'thrus),  a.  [< Gr.  oma- 
Bev,  behind,  + apdpov,  joint.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the  Opistharthri. 
Opisthen  (o-pis'then),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bmcdev, 
behind.]  A hinder  or  rear  part  of  the  body  of 
an  animal. 

opisthion  (o-pis'thi-on),  n. ; pi.  opisthia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bmadiov,  neut.  of  orriadiog,  hinder,  < 
blunder,  behind.]  The  middle  of  the  posterior 
bounclary  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  skull, 
opposite  the  basion.  See  craniometry . 
opisthobranch  (o-pis'tho-brangk),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  A member  of  the  Opisthobranchiata. 

II.  a.  Having  posterior  gills ; specifically,  of 
^or  pertaining  to  the  Opisthobranchiata. 

n.  pi. 
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L opiparus,  rich-  shoulder-girdle.  The  keel  of  the  sternum  is  cut  away 
ops  (op-),  riches,  in  front,  and  the  sides  of  the  bone  are  double-notched  be- 
hind;  the  clavicle  is  ankylosed  with  the  coracoid  and 
with  the  sternal  manubrium. 

opisthocomine  (op-is-thok'o-min),  a.  [<  Opis- 
thocomus  + -ine2.]  Pertaining  to  the  Opistho- 
comidce,  or  having  their  characters. 

, opisthocomous  (op-is-thok'o-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 

} OriijitJirMWm.il B ( Gt»  hiriltflAirniin/* 


opisthotic 


opisthocomus,  < Gr.  bmcObKoyoc,  wearing  the  hair 
long  behind,  lit.  having  hair  behind,  < bmcdev, 
behind,  + itoiiy,  the  hair:  see  coma2.]  Having 
an  occipital  crest,  as  the  hoactzin. 

Opisthocomus  (op-is-thok'o-mus),  n.  [NL. : 
see  opisthocomous.]  The  only  known  genus  of 


Opisthogna th us  n igromarginatus. 


c : L 


Hoactzin  (.Opisthocomus  cristatus ) 


Opisthobranchia  (6-pis-tho-brang'ki-a\ 

[NL.,  < Gr.  bmcdev,'  behind,  + ppdyXm, gill's.]  opigthodome  (B-pis'tho-dam)7«! 

- i ! • - / j -- , mos,  q.  v.]  Same  as  dpisthodomosl 

opisthodomos,  opisthodomus  (op-is-thod'o- 
mos,  -mus),  n.  [<  Gr.  omadoSoyog,  a back  room, 


Opisthocomidce.  There  is  but  one  species,  0. 
hoactzin  or  0.  cristatus,  cf  South  America.  See 
hoactzin.  Also  called  Orthocorys  and  Sasa. 

[<  opisthodo- 
mos. .... 


n.  pi.  [NL.,  as  Opisthobranchia  + -ata2.]  An 
order  of  Gasteropoda  having  the  gills  behind  the 
heart:  opposed  to  Prosobranchiata.  They  have  a 
relatively  large  foot  and  small  visceral  hump,  with  short 
mantle-flap,  behind  which  is  the  anus.  They  are  usually 
shell-less  in  the  adult  state,  and  many  of  them  lose  the 
ctenidial  gills  and  mantle-flap,  respiration  being  etfected 
by  very  diversiform  supplementary  organs.  Hence  the 
equally  various  methods  of  subdivision  of  the  order,  and 
the  application  to  its  divisions  of  exceptionally  numerous 
names  ending  in  -branchia.  The  opisthobranchs  are  ma- 
rine and  littoral  gastropods  of  more  or  less  slug-like  as- 
pect, and  many  of  them  are  known  as  sea-dugs , sea-hares, 
sea-lemons,  etc.  See  Nudibranchiata,  Tectibranchiata. 

opisthobranchiate  (o-pis-tho-brang'ki-at),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  In  Mollusca,  having  the  gills  in 
such  a position  that  the  blood  must  take  a for- 
ward course  to  reach  the  heart, 
n.  n.  An  opisthobranch. 

opisthobranchism  (o-pis-tho-brang'kizm),  n. 
[<  opisthobranch  + -ism.]  disposition  of  the 
gills  of  a mollusk behind  the  heart;  the  charac- 
ter of  being  opisthobranchiate:  distinguished 
from  prosobrancliism. 

Ojjisthocoslia  (o-pis-tho-se'li-a),  n,  pi. 

der  of  Crocodilia  named  by  _ 

extinct  reptiles  with  opisthoeoelons  vertebra” 


and  Gnathypops,  with  about  12  species,  inhabit- 
ing rocky  bottoms  of  tropical  seas, 
opisthognathous  (op-is-thog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
N L.  opistlioanathus,  < Gr.  bmcdev,  behind,  + yva- 
dog,  jaw.]  In  anthropol.,  having  retreating  jaws 
or  teeth : the  opposite  of  prognathous. 
opisthograph  (o-pis'tho-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  cm  to- 
Udypafog,  written  on  the  back,  < omndev,  behind, 
+ ypaipeiv,  write.]  1 . In  classical  antiq. , a manu- 
script written,  contrary  to  custom,  on  the  hack 
as  well  as  the  front  of  the  roll  of  papyrus  or 
parchment. — 2.  A slab  inscribed  on  the  back  as 
well  as  the  front,  the  side  bearing  the  original 
inscription  having  been  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  other  side  utilized  for  a later  inscription. 

Not  afew  of  the  slabs,  it  is  discovered, have  done  double 
duty,  bearing  a pagan  inscription  on  one  side,  and  a Chris- 
tian one  on  the  other.  These  are  known  as  opisthographs. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  209. 

opisthographic  (o-pis-tho-graf'ik),  a.  [<  opis- 
thograph + -ic.]  Written  or  printed  on  both 
sides,  as  a roll  of  parchment  or  papyrus, 
opisthography  (op-is-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
* 6 tr icOoypatpia,  < bmadbypa^og,  written  on  the  back: 
see  opisthograph.]  The  practice  of  writingupon 
the  hack  of  anything ; especially,  writing  on  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  a roll  of  papyrus 
or  parchment.  See  opisthograph. 

Opisthomi  (op-is-tho'ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
omcdev,  behind,  + a/w f,  shoulder.]  An  order 
of  physoclist  teleost  fishes  containing  the 
family  Mastacembelidx.  It  differs  from  related 
forms  in  having  the  scapular  arch  separated  from  the 
skull  and  suspended  from  the  vertebral  column,  the  ven- 
tral fins  wanting,  and  the  air-bladder  without  duct.  They 
are  eel-shaped  river  fishes  of  the  East  Indian  region. 

Opisthomidse  (op-is-thom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Opisthomum  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhabdocce- 
lons  turbellarians,  typified  by  the  genus  Opistho- 
mum, having  the  mouth  at  the  opisthen  or  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body,  leading  into  a tubular 


< bmcdev,  behind,  + bdyog,  house:  see  dome1-.] 

In  Gr.  arch.,  an  open  vestibule  within  the  por- 
tico at  the  end  behind  the  eella  in  most  ancient  , ...  , - >-• , ■ --  - ----- — 

peripteral  or  dipteral  temples,  corresponding  P[°™ble  pharynx.  See  cut  at  Rliabdoccela. 

_ f & opisthomous  (op-is-tho'mus),  a.  Pertaining  to 

the  Opisthomi,  or  having  their  characters. 
Opisthomum  (o-pis'tho-raum),?}.  [NL.,  irreg. 
for  * Opisthostomum,  <‘Gr.  bmcdev,  behind,  + 
erdya,  mouth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Opisthomi- 
dce.  O.  pallidum  is  an  example. 
Opisthophthalma  (o-pis-thof-thal'ma),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bmcdev,'  behind,  + b<pda\p6g,  eye.] 
A group  of  rostriferous  gastropods  with  the 
eyes  sessile  on  the  hack,  between  or  rather  be- 
hind the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  containing  the 
families  Acicululce  and  Rissoellidce.  J.  E.  Gray. 
to  the  pronaos  at  the  principal  end,  into  which  Opisthopterse  (op-is-thop'te-re),  n.  pi.  [NL., 


Plan  of  the  so-called  Theseum,  at  Athens. 
N,  cella ; p,  pronaos ; O,  opisthodomos. 


opens  the  main  entrance, 
and  posticum. 

thi 


Also  called  epinaos 


opisthodont  (o-pis'tho-dont),  a.  [<  Gr. buiadev, 


,»u»wu.  U-;,  n,  jn.  [NL.,  < + ****  <M m'T ’)  = E‘ 

bmcdev, behind,  + noting,  hollow.]  A subor-  • tv.- 

of  Crocodilia  named  by  Owen,  containing 


fem.  pi.  of  Opistliopterus,  q."v.]  In'Gunther’s 
classification  of  fishes,  a subfamily  of  Siluridce, 
containing  South  American  catfishes. 

s),  n.  [NL.,  < 


containing’  1.y-F1B-i..y-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 

. . 8 oKLcdev,  behind,  + yacryp,  stomach,  + -ic.]  Be- 

hind the  stomach. 

■tho-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
, ■ ylaaaa,  tongue.]  In  Gun- 
ther’s classification,  one  of  three  primary  di- 
visions of  salient  batrachians,  correlated  with 
Aglossa  and  Proteroglossa,  having  the  tongue 
attached  in  front  and  free  behind.  It  contained 
18  families,  or  nearly  all  of  the  order,  and  was 
asareptile;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Opisthocoelki.  Flatydactyla. 

II.  n.  A reptile  with  opisthoccelian  vertebra,  yl  ’ a\i 

or  belonging  to  the  order  Omsthncn>Mn  thoglossa  + -al.]  Free  behind  and  fixed  in 

tront,  as  the  tongue  of  an  opisthoglossate  am- 
phibian. 

opisthoglossate  (o-pis-tho-glos'at),  a.  [As  opis- 
thoglossa  + -ateL]  Pertaining  to  the  Opistlio- 


Having  Opisthopterus  (op-is-thop'te-ru 

s Gr.  bmcdev,  behind,  + trrcpdvj'wing,  fin.]-  A ge- 


i reptiles 

opisthoccelian  (o-pis-tho-se'li-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Opistlioccelia  + -an.]  I.  a.  1 . Hollow  or  con- 
cave behind,  as  a vertebra : applied  to  vertebra 
whose  bodies  or  centra  are  concave  on  the  pos- 
terior face. — 2.  Having  opisthoccelian  vertebra, 
asareptile;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Opts;" 

II.  n.  A reptile  with  opisthoccelian  v 
or  belonging  to  the  order  Opistlioccelia. 

opisthoccelous  (o-pis-tho-se'lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  bmc- 
dev, behind,  + k olios,  hollow.]  Same  as  opis- 
thoccelian. 

opisthocome  (o-pis'tho-kom),  n.  A bird  of  the 
genus  Opisthocomus ; a,  hoactzin. 

Opisthocomi  (op-is-thok'o-mi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi, 
of  Opisthocomus,  q.  v.]  An  order  of  birds,  repre 
sented  by  the  genus  Opisthocomus.  it  is  an  anom 
alons  group,  the  sole  surviving  representative  of  an  an 
cestral  type  of  birds  related  to  the  Gallinoe.  See  Opistho 
comidtx.  Heteramcrphce  is  a synonym. 

Opisthocomidce  (o-pis-tho-kom'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Opisthocomus  + -idee.]  A 


glossa,  or  having  their  characters. 
Opisthoglypha  (o-pis-thog'li-fa),  n.pl.  [NL., 
(.  Gr.  bmcdev,  behind,  + ye v<p//,  carving.]  A 
group  of  Ophidia,  or  serpents,  in  which  some 
of  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth  are  grooved, 
opisthoglyphic  (o-pis-tho-glif 'ik),  a.  [As  opis- 
tlioglyph  + 4c.]  Having  grooved  back  teeth; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Opisthoglyphia. 

. , - family  of  Opisthcgnathidae  (o-pis-thog-nath'i-de),  n.  pi. 

r^rv®ai0?ef,epreseiltlI1J?,;h®order(>P**ft.ocom*>  [NL.,  < opisthognatlms : see  opisthognaf 


typified  by  the  genus  Opisthocomus,  having  an 
enormous  crop  and  anomalous  sternum  and 


A family  of  fishes,  related  to  tL_ 

star-gazers,  containing  2 genera,  Opisthognathus 


opisth  ognathous.  ] 
the  blennies  and 


nus  of  siluroid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  Opis- 
tliopterce.  Gill,  1861. 

opisthopulmonate  (o-pis-tho-pul'mo-nat),  a. 
[<  Gr. bmcdev, behind,  + L.|)«fo«o(i!-), alung:  see 
pulmonate.]  Having  posterior  lungs:  applied  to 
those  pulmonate  gastropods  in  which  the  pulmo- 
nary sac  is  posterior,  the  ventricle  of  the  heart 
anterior,  the  auricle  posterior,  and  the  pallial  re- 
gion small : the  opposite  of  prosopulmonate. 
opisthosphendone  (o-pis-tho-sfen'do-ne),  ». 
[<  Gr.  bmadocfjsvdbvy  (see 
def.),  < omadev,  behind, 

4-  c(j>evd6vr/,  a sling,  a 
head-hand : see  splien- 
done.]  In  ancient  Greek 
female  costume,  a usual 
- mode  of  dressing  the 
hair,  in  which  a plain 
or  ornamented  band, 
broad  in  the  middle  and 
narrow  at  the  ends,  sup- 
ported the  mass  of  hair 
behind  the  head  and  was 
fastened  in  front,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  kekry- 
plialos  in  that  it  does  not  cover  the  top  of  the  head. 
sphendone. 

opisthotic  (op-is-thot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
omadev,  behind,  + oif  (ur-),  ear  (>  otik6(,  of  the 
ear):  see  otic.]  I.  a.  Posterior  and  otic;  of 


Opisthosphendone. 
(From  a Greek  red-figured 
vase.) 


See 


opisthotic 
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or  pertaining  to  the  opisthotic : correlated  with 
epiotic,  prodtic,  and  pterotic.  See  otic. 

In  existing  Amphibia,  a prodtic  ossification  appears  to 
be  very  constant.  The  constant  existence  of  distinct  opis- 
thotic  and  epiotic  elements  is  doubtful. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  152. 

II.  n.  The  postero-inferior  petrosal  hone; 
one  of  the  otic  elements,  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior ossification  of  the  periotic  capsule,  which 
contains  the  essential  auditory  apparatus,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  petrosal  or  petromastoid  bone. 
See  cuts  under  Crocodilia  and  Esox. 
opisthotonic  (o-pis-tho-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bmo- 
doroviKog,  pertaining  to  opisthotonos,  < brnedo- 
rovog,  opisthotonos:  see  opisthotonos.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  opisthotonos ; characterized  by, 
resulting  from,  or  exhibiting  opisthotonos. 

The  opisthotonic  attitude  was  maintained  even  during 
sleep.  Lancet , Ho.  3440,  p.  207. 

opisthotonos,  opisthotonus  (op-is-thot'o-nos, 
-nus),  n . [L.,  (.  Gr.  oirioBdrovog,  also  OTvujOorovia, 

a disease  in  which  the  limbs  are  drawn  back,  < 
imiaBdrovog,  drawn  back,  < imodev,  behind,  back, 
+ reivetv,  stretch.]  A tonic  spasm  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  backward.  JDunglison. 
opisthural  (o-pis'thu-ral),  a.  [<  opisthure  + 
-ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  opisthure.  J.  A. 
Ryder.  Compare  epural,  liypural. 
opisthure  (o-pis'thur),  n.  [<  Gr.  bmoBev,  behind, 
+ ovpa , the  tail.  ] The  posterior  end  of  the  cau- 
dal axis  of  certain  fishes  and  embryos  of  fishes, 
which  degenerates  into  a rudimentary  organ,  or 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  permanent  caudal  fin 
^.developed  in  front  of  it.  J.  A.  Ryder. 
opium  (o'pi-um),  n.  [In  ME.  opie,  opye,  < OF. 
opie  (see  opie );  F.  opium  = Sp.  Pg.  opto  = It. 
oppio  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  opium,  < L.  opium,  opion 
(ef.  Bulg.  afion,  ofion  = Serv.  afijun,  < Turk. 
afyun  Pers.  ifyiiti  = Hind,  aplmn,  afim,  afyun, 
< At.  afyun),  < Gr.  omov,  poppy-juice,  opium,  < 
oTcdg,  juice,  i.  e.  vegetable  juice,  sap.]  The  in- 
spissated juice  of  Papaver  somniferum,  a poppy 
cultivated  from  early  antiquity  for  the  sake 
of  this  product.  See  poppy  and  Papaver.  The 
opium  exudes  as  a milky  juice  from  shallow  incisions 
made  in  the  partly  ripened  capsules  or  heads  still  on  the 
plant.  It  soon  thickens,  is  collected  by  scraping,  and 
kneaded  into  a homogeneous  mass,  forming  then  a red- 
dish brown  sticky  gum-like  substance  of  bitter  taste  and 
peculiar  odor.  Opium  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  was 
not  much  used  before  the  seventeenth  century;  at  present 
it  is  the  most  important  of  all  medicines,  and  its  applica- 
tions the  most  multifarious,  the  chief  of  them  being  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  the  production  of  sleep.  Its  ha- 
bitual use  is  disastrous  and  difficult  to  break  up.  It  is 
classed  as  a stimulant  narcotic,  acting  almost  exclusively 
on  the  central  nervous  system  when  taken  internally;  in 
large  quantities  it  is  a powerful  narcotic  poison,  resulting 
in  a coma  characterized  by  great  contraction  of  the  pu- 
pils, insensibility,  and  death.  The  chief  active  principle 
of  opium  is  morphia,  but  it  also  contains  at  least  sixteen 
other  alkaloids,  some  of  which  have  similar  properties. 
(See  narcotine.)  Though  opium  can  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope. the  United  States,  etc.,  its  commercial  production 
is  limited  to  countries  where  labor  is  cheap  and  the  drug 
in  common  use,  namely  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  India,  and 
China.  The  Western  market  is  supplied  largely  from  Asia 
Minor.  The  Indian  export  goes  chiefly  to  China. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o’er 

To  death’s  benumming  opium,  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  630. 
India  opium,  opium  produced  in  India.— Opium  joint 
See  joint,  n.,  4.— Tincture  Of  opium,  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  opium.— Vinegar  of  opium.  Same  as  black-drop. 
opium-eater  (6'pi-um-e"t6r),  n.  One  who  ha- 
bitually uses  opium  in  some  form  as  a stimulant, 
opium-habit  (o'pi-um-hab//it),  n.  The  habitual 
use  of  opium  or  morphine  as  a stimulant.  See 
morphiomania. 

opium-liniment  (o'pi-um-linG-ment),  n.  Soap- 
lmiment  and  laudanum.  Also  called  anodyne 
liniment, 

opium-plaster  (o ' pi  -um  -plas  " ter),  n.  Lead- 
plaster  and  Burgundy  pitch  with  6 per  cent,  of 
extract  of  opium;  the  emplastrum  opii  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias. 
Oplo-.  An  incorrect  form  sometimes  used  for 
Hoplo-  in  compound  words, 
opobalsam  (op-o-bal'sam),  n.  [=  F.  opobal- 
same,  opobalsamum  = Sp.  opobalsam o = Pg.  It. 
opobalsamo,  < LL.  opobalsamum,  < Gr.  onofidi- 
aayov,  the  juice  of  the  balsam-tree,  < birdg,  juice, 
+ Jdalaapov,  balsam:  see  balsam.]  A resinous 
juice,  also  called  balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  See 
balm. 

opobalsamum  (op-o-bal'sa-mum),  m.  [LL.:  see 
opobalsam.]  Same  as  opobalsam.  Jer.  Taylor, 
Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  119. 
opodeldoc  (op-o-del'dok),  n.  [Also  opodeldock ; 
= F.  opodeldocli,  opodeltoch ; appar.  a made-up 
name,  in  Paracelsus  ; cf.  Gr.  otrdg,  juice.]  It. 
A plaster  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Min- 
dererus. — 2.  A saponaceous  camphorated  lini- 


ment j a solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  with  the 
addition  of  camphor  and  essential  oils : hence 
sometimes  called  soap-liniment. 

Opomyza  (op-o-ml'za),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen,  1820), 
prob.  < Gr.  bnp,  face,  aspect,  + fivla,  a fly  (con- 
fused with  fivtetv,  suck).]  The  typical  genus 
of  Opomyzidoe.  It  comprises  small,  somewhat  linear 
flies  of  a yeUowish  color,  often  with  spotted  wings,  found 
in  meadow-grass.  About  20  European  and  1 Horth  Amer- 
ican species  are  known. 

Opomyzidse  (op-o-miz'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Opo- 
wiyza  + - idee .]  A small  family  of  Muscidce  aca- 
lyptratw , represented  by  the  genus  Opomyza. 
opont,  prep.  A Middle  English  form  of  upon . 
opononet,  eidv.  A Middle  English  form  of  upon- 
+one. 

opopanax  (o-pop'a-naks),  n.  [=  F.  opoponax, 
\ L.  opopanax,  < Gr.  ononava the  juice  of  the 
plant  naval;,  < ondg,  juice,  + naval;  (also  navanEq , 
neut.  of  navaurjQ,  all-healing),  a plant:  see  pan- 
acea.'] 1 . A gum-resin  consisting  of  a concreted 
juice  obtained  from  the  roots  of  a plant  of  the 
genus  Opopanax  (see  def.  2).  it  is  employed  in  per- 
fumery, and  was  long  esteemed  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  etc.,  but  is  now  little  used  except  in  the  East. 

Ladanum,  aspalathum,  opoponax,  cenanthe. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Koch,  1824).]  A genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants  of  the  tribe  Peucedanese , 
characterized  by  fruit  with  many  oil-tubes  and 
thickened  margins,  and  by  the  absence  of  calyx- 
teeth.  There  are  4 species,  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Orient.  They  are  perennial  herbs  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  compound  umbels  with  few  small  bracts  and 
yellow  flowers.  O.  Opopanax  is  the  source  of  the  drug 
opopanax.  See  Hercules's  allheal,  under  Hercules. 

OJJOrice  (o-por'i-se),  n.  [L., < Gr.  bnopudj,  fern,  of 
onopiKog,  made  of  fruit,  < on&pa,  dial .bn&prj,  onapa, 
the  end  of  summer,  or  early  autumn,  also  the 
fruits  of  autumn.]  A medicine  prepared  from 
several  autumnal  fruits,  particularly  quinces, 
pomegranates,  etc.,  and  wine,  formerly  used  in 
dysentery,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  etc. 
oporopolistf  (op-o-rop'o-list),  n.  [<  Gr.  ona - 
pon6)}o7jq,  a fruiterer,  < onupa,  fruits  of  autumn, 
+ noTielv,  sell.]  A fruit-seller ; a fruiterer. 

A certain  man  stood  at  a fruiterer’s  stall,  or  oporopolist's, 
if  you ’d  have  it  in  Greek. 

Bailey , tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  429. 


opossum  (o-pos'um),  n.  [Formerly  also  opas- 
som:  also,  and  still  in  rural  use,  abbr.  possum, 
formerly  possoione : Algonkian.]  1.  An  Ameri- 
can marsupial  mammal  of  the  family  Didel- 
phyidee  (which  see  for  technical  characters). 
They  have  the  four  kinds  of  teeth  which  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds regularly  possess  (incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and 
molars),  and  are  omnivorous,  eating  flesh  and  carrion,  rep- 
tiles, insects,  and  fruits.  The  head  is  conical,  and  the  snout 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a pig ; the  ears  are  large,  leafy, 
and  rounded;  the 
eyes  are  small ; the 
whiskers  are  long; 
the  legs  are  of  pro- 
portionate length ; 
both  fore  and  hind 
paws  are  five-toed, 
fashioned  like 
hands,  especially 
the  hind  ones, 
which  have  an  op- 
posable thumb ; 
and  the  tail  is  gen- 
erally long,  scaly, 
and  prehensile,  so 
that  the  animal  can 
hang  by  it.  The 
pelage  is  coarse ; 
the  body  is  stout, 
and  in  size  ranges 
from  that  of  a large 
cat  to  that  of  a 
small  rat.  Most 
female  opossums 
have  on  the  belly  a 
pouch  containing 
the  teats,  into 
which  the  young 
are  received  as  soon  as  they  are  horn.  They  are  bom  ex- 
tremely small  and  imperfect.  The  Virginia  opossum  has 
13  teats,  and  no  doubt  may  have  as  many  young  at  a birth, 
but  the  number  is  usually  less.  Opossums  are  nocturnal 
animals ; they  move  on  the  ground  rather  slowly  and  awk- 
wardly, but  are  more  at  home  in  trees,  and  some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  aquatic.  Though  they  are  uncleanly,  the  flesh  is 
white  and  palatable,  especially  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
feed  much  on  fruits,  and  become  as  fat  as  pigs.  They  com- 
monly appear  stupid,  and  in  confinement  continue, sullen 
and  intractable.  When  caught  or  threatened  with  danger 
they  feign  death,  and  will  submit  to  the  most  brutal  mal- 
treatment without  showing  a sign  of  animation,  whence  the 
proverbial  expression  “ to  play  possum.”  Most  opossums 
belong  to  the  genus  Didelphys,  ranging  from  middle  lati- 
tudes in  the  United  States  through  the  greater  part  of  South 
America.  The  commonest  and  best-known  is  D.  virgini- 
ana.  There  are  perhaps  a dozen  others,  among  them 
pouchless  ones,  as  D.  dorsigera.  The  yapoks  or  water- 
opossums  of  South  America  form  another  genus,  Chiro- 
nectes. 


Common  Opossum  ( Didelphys  virgi- 
niana). 


Amongst  the  Beasts  in  Virginia  there  are  two  kinds 
most  strange.  One  of  them  is  the  Female  Possowne,  which 
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hath  a hag  under  her  belly,  out  of  which  she  will  let  forth 
her  young  ones,  and  take  them  in  again  at  her  pleasure. 
The  other  is  the  flying  Squerril. 

S.  Clarice,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  14* 

The  possum  is  found  no  where  but  in  America.  He  is 
the  wonder  of  all  the  land  animals. 

J.  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  p.  198. 

2.  A name  of  sundry  other  marsupials,  par- 
ticularly, in  Australia,  any  species  of  the 
subfamily  Phalangerinse.  E.  E.  Morris. 
opossum-mouse  (o-pos'um-mous),  n.  A very 
small  marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  Acro- 
bates  pygmwus ; the  pygmy  petaurist,  one  of 
the  flying-phalangers.  See  Acrobates. 
opossum-shrew  (o-pos'um-shro),  n.  An  insec- 
tivorous mammal  of  the  genus  Solemodon. 
opossum-shrimp  (o-pos'iim-shrimp),n.  Aachi- 
zopodous  crustacean  or  shrimp  of  the  family 


Opossum -shrimp  (My sis  mixta). 


Mysidce:  so  called  because  the  females  carry 
their  eggs  in  pouches  between  the  thoracic  legs. 
See  Mysis. 

opoterodont  (o-pot'e-ro-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Opoterodonta. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Opoterodonta. 

Opoterodonta,  Opoterodontia  (o-pot'e-ro- 
don'ta,  -shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop.  * liopotero- 
donta,  etc.,  < Gr.  ondrepog,  either,  + odovg  (odour-) 
— E.  tooth.]  A suborder  of  Opliidia,  contain- 
ing angiostomatous  or  scolecophidian  serpents 
of  small  size  and  resembling  worms,  having  a 
contracted  non-distensible  mouth  and  imper- 
fect vision.  The  opisthotic  hone  is  intercalated  in  the 
cranial  wails,  the  palatines  bound  the  choanae  behind,  the 
ethmoturbinals  partly  roof  over  the  mouth,  the  maxillary 
bone  is  vertical  and  free,  and  there  are  no  ectopterygoids 
and  no  pubes.  The  suborder  is  conterminous  with  the 
family  Typhlopidoc,  and  is  also  called  Epanodonta.  See 
Typhlopidce. 

oppidan  (op'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  oppidain, 
< L.  oppidanus,  of  or  in  a town,  < oppidum,  OL. 
oppedum,  a walled  town,  perhaps  < ob,  before, 
toward,  + *pedum  (cf.  Pedum,  a town  in  Lati- 
um),  country,  = Gr.  neSov,  a plain.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  a town ; town. 

The  temporal  government  of  Home,  and  oppidan  affairs. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  38. 

II.  n.  If.  An  inhabitant  of  a town. 

The  oppidans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  wanting  to 
trouble  us.  A.  Wood,  Annals  llniv.  Oxford,  an.  1528. 

2.  At  Eton  College,  a student  who  is  not  on  the 
foundation,  and  who  boards  with  one  of  the  mas- 
ters or  with  a private  family  in  the  town : dis- 
tinguished from  a colleger. 

oppigneratet,  eppignoratet  (o-pig'ne-rat,  -no- 
rat), v.  t.  [<  L.  oppigneratus  (ML.  also  oppig - 
noratus),  pp.  of  oppignerare  (>  F.  oppignorer), 
pledge,  pawn,  < ob,  before,  + pignerare,  pledge: 
see  pignerate.]  To  pledge ; pawn.  Bacon. 

oppignorationt  (o-pig-no-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
oppignoration,  < ML.  as  if  *oppi,gnoratio(n-),  < L. 
oppignerare,  pledge:  see  oppignerate.]  The  act 
of  pledging,  or  giving  security ; a pawning. 

The  form  and  manner  of  swearing  . . . by  oppignora- 
tion, or  engaging  of  some  good  which  we  would  not  lose : 
as,  “ Our  rejoicing  in  Christ,”  our  salvation,  God’s  help,  &c. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  74.  (Davies.) 

oppilate  (op'i-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ojipilated, 
ppr.  oppilating.  [<  L.  oppilatus,  pp.  of  oppilare, 
stop  up,  < ob,  before,  + pilare , ram  down ; cf. 
Gr.  mleiv,  compress,  press  down,  felt.]  To 
crowd  together:  fill  with  obstructions.  Cock - 
eram. 

oppilation  (op-i-la'sbon),  n.  [=  F.  opilation  = 
Sp.  opilacion  = Pg.  opilagao  = It.  oppilazione , 
<LL.  oppilatio(n-),  < L.  oppilare,  stop  up:  see 
oppilate.]  The  act  of  filling  or  crowding  to- 
gether ; a stopping  by  redundant  matter ; ob- 
struction, particularly  in  the  lower  intestines ; 
stoppage ; constipation. 

These  meagre,  starved  spirits  who  have  half  stopt  the 
organs  of  their  minds  with  earthy  oppilations. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

Gouts  and  dropsies,  catarrhs  and  oppilations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  664. 

And  as  he  is  who  falls,  and  knows  not  how, 

By  force  of  demons  who  to  earth  down  drag  him, 

Or  other  oppilationtYi&t  binds  man,  . . . 

Such  was  that  sinner  after  he  had  risen. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  xxiv.  114. 


oppilative 

oppilative  (op'i-la-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  opilatif  = 
Sp.  opilativo  = It.  oppilativo;  as  oppilate  + 
-ive.]  Obstructive.  Sherwood. 
oppletet  (o-plet'),  a.  [<  L.  oppletus,  pp.  of  op- 
plere,  fill  up,  < ob,  before,  + plere,  fill:  see  com- 
plete, etc.]  Filled;  crowded, 
oppleted  (o-ple'ted),  a.  [<  opplete  + -ed‘i.] 
Same  as  opplete. 

oppletiont  (o-ple'shon),  n.  [<  opplete  + -ion. 
Cf.  completion .]  1.  The  act  of  filling  up. — 2. 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  filled  or  full ; re- 
pletion; fullness. 

Health  of  the  body  is  not  recovered  without  pain ; an 
imposthume  calls  for  a lance,  and  oppletion  for  unpalatable 
evacuatories.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  309.  (Davies.) 

opponet  (o-pon'),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  op- 
poned,  ppr.  opponing.  [=  Sp.  oponer = Pg.  oppor 
= It.  opporre,  opponere,  < L.  opponere,  set  or 
place  against,  set  before  or  opposite,  < ob,  be- 
fore, against,  + ponere,  put,  set : see  ponent. 
Ci.  oppose.']  To  oppose;  charge;  allege. 

What  can  you  not  do 
Against  Lords  spiritual  or  temporal 
That  Bhall  oppone  you  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 
And  thus  I cease,  requiring  of  all  men  that  have  any- 
thing to  oppone  against  me  that  he  may  [they  mayj  do  it  so 
plainly. 

J ohn  Knox,  quoted  in  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  John  Knox  and 
[his  Relations  to  Women.” 

opponency  (o-po'nen-si),  n.  [<  opponen(t)  + 
-cy.]  The  opening  of  an  academical  disputa- 
tion; the  proposition  of  objections  to  a tenet, 
as  an  exercise  for  a degree.  Todd. 
opponens  (o-po'nenz),  n. ; pi.  opponentes  (op-o- 
nen'tez).  [NL.  (sc.  musculus),  < L.  opponens, 
ppr.  of  opponere,  oppose:  see  opponent.]  In 
anat.,  an  opponent  muscle  of  the  hand  or  foot 
of  man  and  some  anthropoid  apes,  lying  on  the 
inner  or  outer  side  of  the  hand  or  foot,  it  tends 
to  oppose  one  of  the  lateral  digits  to  other  digits,  making  a 
hollow  of  the  palm  or  sole.—  Opponens  hallucls,  or  op- 
ponens polllcis  pedis,  the  opponent  muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  frequently  found  in  man. — Opponens  minimi  di- 
git! Of  the  foot,  an  opponent  muscle  of  the  little  toe,  fre- 
quently found  in  man. — Opponens  minimi  digit!  of  the 
hand,  or  flex or  ossis  quintimetacarpi,  the  opponentmuscle 
of  the  little  finger.— Opponens  polllcis,  or  flexor  ossis 
primi  metacarpi,  the  opponent  muscle  of  the  thumb. 

opponent  (o-po'nent),  a.  and  n.  [=  Pg.  oppo- 
ente  = It.  o'pponeiite,  < L.  opponen(l-)s,  ppr.  of 
opponere,  set  before  or  against,  oppose:  see 
oppone,  oppose.]  I.  a.  1.  Situated  in  front ; op- 
posite ; standing  in  the  way. 

Yon  path  . . . soon  mounts  the  opponent  hill. 

J.  Scott,  Winter  Amusements. 

2.  Opposing;  antagonistic;  adverse. 

Methinks  they  should  laugh  out,  like  two  Fortune  tellers, 

or  two  opponent  Lawyers  that  know  each  other  for  Cheats. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  v.  1. 

3.  In  anat.,  bringing  together  or  into  opposi- 
tion ; having  the  action  of  an  opponens.  See 
opponens. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  opposes;  an  adversary; 
an  antagonist ; one  who  supports  the  opposite 
side  in  controversy,  disputation,  or  argument, 
or  in  a contest  of  any  kind. 

Two  men,  one  of  whom  is  a zealous  supporter  and  the 
•ther  a zealous  opponent  of  the  system  pursued  in  Lan- 
caster’s schools,  meet  at  the  Mendicity  Society,  and  act 
together  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 
2.  One  who  takes  part  in  an  opponency;  the 
person  who  begins  a dispute  by  raising  objec- 
tions to  a tenet  or  doctrine : correlative  to  de- 
fendant or  respondent.  = Syn.  1.  Adversary , Antago- 
nist, Opponent,  etc.  (see  adversary),  rival,  competitor,  op- 
poser. 

opponentes,  n.  Plural  of  opponens. 
opportune  (op-or-tun'),  a.  [<  F.  opportun  = 
Sp.  oportuno  = Pg.  It.  opportuno,  < L.  opportu- 
ne, fit,  meet,  suitable,  timely,  < ob,  before,  + 
portus,  harbor,  port  (access) : see  port2.  Cf . im- 
portune.'] 1.  Seasonable;  timely;  well-timed; 
convenient. 

Most  opportune  to  our  need  I have 
A vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  this  design.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  511. 

So  placed,  my  Nurslings  may  requite 
Studious  regard  with  opportune  delight. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  39. 

2f.  Conveniently  exposed ; liable ; open.  [Rare.] 

Behold  alone 
The  woman  opportune  to  all  attempts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  481. 

opportnnet  (op-or-tun'),  v.  t.  [<  opportune , a.] 
To  suit;  accommodate. 

The  pronoun  opportunes  us ; some  copies  have  vobis, 
but  the  most  and  best  have  nobis. 

Dr.  Clarke , Sermons  (1637),  p.  483.  {Latham.) 

opportunefult  (op-or-tun'ful),  a.  [Irreg.  < op- 
portune + -ful,]  Opportune;  timely.  [Rare.] 
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If  we  let  slip  this  opportuneful  hour, 

Take  leave  of  fortune. 

Middleton  {and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  iv.  3. 

opportunely  (op-or-tfin'li),  adv.  In  an  oppor- 
tune manner;  seasonably;  with  opportunity  of. 
either  time  or  place. 

opportuneness  (op-or-tun'nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  opportune  or  seasonable. 

opportunism  (op-or-tfi'nizm),  u.  [<  F.  oppor- 
tunisms; as  opportune  + -ism.]  The  princi- 
ples or  practices  of  opportunists,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word;  quickness  to  grasp  favorable 
opportunities  and  to  modify  one’s  conduct  or 
policy  in  accordance  with  them ; in  a bad  sense, 
the  sacrifice  of  consistency  and  principles  to 
policy. 

Opportunism  is  becoming  more  and  more  a character- 
istic of  all  classes  of  politicians. 

Bril.  Quarterly  Rev.,  July,  1883,  p.  84. 

The  spirit  of  opportunism  is  not  confined  to  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  and  there  are  workmen  who  are  shrewd 
enough  to  Bee  that  the  wealthy  classes  will  do  much  for 
fear,  and  little  for  love  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX  313. 

opportunist  (op-or-tu'nist),  n.  and  a.  [<  F. 
opportunists ; as  opportune  + -ist.]  I.  n.  1. 
[cap.]  In  French  politics,  a member  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  which  believes  in 
regulating  political  action  in  accordance  with 
circumstances,  and  not  by  dogmatic  principles. 
This  word  first  came  into  use  in  France  about  1873.  The 
Opportunists  were  the  party  of  concession,  and  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  various  groups  of 
monarchists  and  the  Intransigentists,  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Republican  party.  Their  leader  was  Gambetta. 

Although  M.  de  Freycinet  is  himself  an  Opportunist , the 
new  Ministry  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  essentially  Radi- 
cal. Fortnightly  Rev.,  S.  S.,  XXXIX  288. 

2.  In  general,  one  who  takes  advantage  of 
opportunities  as  they  occur;  one  who  waits 
for  an  opportune  time  before  attempting  to 
bring  into  practice  or  to  urge  upon  others 
the  principles  or  beliefs  which  he  holds ; one 
who  makes  the  best  of  circumstances  as  they 
arise ; hence,  one  who  is  without  settled  prin- 
ciples or  consistent  policy : opposed  to  extrem- 
ist. 

Mr.  Mundella  made  a happy  address  before  the  confer- 
ence,  in  which  he  styled  himself  an  opportunist  in  educa- 
tion : that  is,  a man  who  “ has  to  do  the  best  he  can  under 
the  circumstances."  Education,  V.  112. 

Modern  politicians  are  for  the  most  part  no  longer  men 
trained  from  their  youth  in  the  philosophy  of  government, 
but  opportunists  who  view  politics  as  a field  for  self-ad- 
vancement. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  297. 

II.  a.  leap.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  political  party  known  as  the  Op- 
portunists , hence  [ l . c.] , of  or  pertaining  to  op- 
portunism, or  the  observance  of  a waiting  poli- 
cy; making  the  best  of  circumstances  while 
waiting  for  a suitable  time  for  the  proper  car- 
rying out  of  one’s  views. 

The  socialists  of  Austria  chose  from  the  first  from  con- 
viction a moderate  and  opportunist  policy,  and  have  al- 
ways been  less  revolutionary  than  the  socialists  of  other 
countries.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  Int.,  p.  39. 

opportunity  (op-or-tu'ni-ti),  n.:  pi.  opportuni- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  F.  opportunity  = Sp.  oportunidad 

= Pg.  opportunidade  = It.  opportunity  < L.  op- 
portunita(t-)s , fitness,  suitableness,  favorable 
time,  < opportunus , fit,  suitable : see  opportune.] 
1 . Fit,  convenient,  or  seasonable  time ; favor- 
able chance  or  occasion ; favorable  or  favoring 
conjuncture  of  circumstances : as,  to  avail  one’s 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  do  something ; to  seize 
the  opportunity . 

Euery  thing  hath  his  season,  which  is  called  Oportunitie, 
and  the  vnfltnesse  or  vn decency  of  the  time  is  called  Im- 
portunitie.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  223. 

If  for  want  of  power  he  he  hindered  from  sinning,  yet 
when  he  findeth  opportunity  he  will  do  evil.  Ecclus.  xix.  28. 

I came  so  late  ...  I had  not  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  137. 

Having  opportunity  of  a pastor  [that  is,  of  securing  a 
pastori,  one  Mr.  James,  who  came  over  at  this  time,  [they] 
were  dismissed  from  the  congregation  of  Boston. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  112. 
2f.  Convenience,  fitness,  or  suitability  for  some 
particular  purpose  or  set  of  circumstances. 

Not  without  Cawse  is  Epaminondas  commended,  who, 
riding  or  Iourneying  in  time  of  peace,  vsed  oftentymes 
sodenly  to  appose  his  Company  vpon  the  oportunity  of 
any  place,  saying,  “What  yf  our  enemies  were  here  or 
there,  what  were  best  to  doe  ? ” 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  3. 

And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  live  goat,  . . . and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand 
of  a man  of  opportunity  into  the  wilderness. 

Lev.  xvL  21  (margin). 

3f.  Erroneously  for  importunity. 

Seek  my  father’s  love ; still  seek  it,  sir : 

If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 

Cannot  attain  it,  why,  then — hark  you  hither. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4.  20. 


oppose 

4f.  Character;  habit.  Halliwell.= Syn.  1.  Opportu- 
nity, Occasion,  chance.  An  occasion  falls  in  one’s  way, 
whether  desired  or  not : as,  I had  occasion  to  speak  with 
him  ; an  opportunity  is  desired,  yet  comes  naturally  when 
it  is  obtained : as,  I never  got  a good  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  mistake.  We  find,  take,  seek  occasion ; we  seek, 
desire,  find,  embrace  an  opportunity. 

opportunousf  (op-or-tu'nus),  a.  [<  L.  oppor- 
tunus , opportune : see  opportune .]  Opportune ; 
favorable. 

The  opportunous  night  friends  her  complexion. 

Ueywood,  Troia  Britanica  (1609).  {Mares.) 

opposability  (o-po-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  opposable 
+ -ity  (see  -bility) .]  ^he  state  or  property  of  be- 
ing opposable : as,  the  opposability  of  the  thumb 
or  of  the  jaws. 

opposable  (o-pd'za-bl),  a.  [<  F.  opposable , < op- 
poser,  oppose : see  oppose  and  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  so  placed  as  to  be  or  to  act  in  opposition. 

The  opossums  possessing  a hand  with  perfect  opposable 
thumb.  A.  R.  Wallace , Nat.  Select.,  p.  188. 

opposalt  (o-po'zal),  n.  [<  oppose  + -al.  Cf.  dis- 
posal, proposal.]  Opposition. 

The  castle  gates  opened,  fearless  of  any  further  opposal. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  81. 

oppose  (o-poz'),  v.]  pret.  and  pp.  opposed,  ppr, 
opposing.  [<  ME.  opposen,  oposen,  aposen,<  OF. 
opposer,  oposer,  F.  opposer,  oppose,  < L.  ob-,  be- 
fore, against,  + ML.  pausare  (OF.  poser),  put; 
taking  the  place  of  L.  opponere,  pp.  oppositus, 
oppose:  see  oppone.  Cf.  appose , compose,  de- 
pose, etc.,  and  see  pose2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set 
or  place  over  against  or  directly  opposite ; con- 
front or  cause  to  confront,  either  literally  or  by 
way  of  comparison,  contrast,  etc. 

Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine ; 

See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10.  49. 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  14. 

2f.  To  expose;  show;  display. 

Her  grace  sat  down  . . . 

In  a rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1.  68. 

3f.  To  propose ; offer. 

Let  his  true  picture  through  your  land  be  sent, 
Opposing  great  rewardes  to  him  that  Andes  him. 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  L 1. 

4.  To  place  or  interpose  as  an  obstacle ; place 
in  opposition,  as  for  the  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing, countervailing,  offsetting,  or  withstanding 
and  defeating  something. 

When  they  opposed  themselves,  and  blasphemed,  he 
shook  his  raiment,  and  said  unto  them,  Your  blood  he 
upon  your  own  heads.  Acts  xviii.  6. 

I do  oppose 

My  patience  to  his  fury. 

Shak. , M.  of  V.,iv.  1.  1L 
Such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield. 

Milton,  P.  L.,vi.  254. 

5.  To  speak  or  act  against;  confront  with  ad- 
verse arguments  or  efforts;  contradict;  with- 
stand ; endeavor  to  frustrate  or  thwart. 

Than  he  be-gan  to  telle  a party  of  his  lif,  and  than  com 
forth  Guynebaude,  the  clerke,  and  opposed  hym  of  dyuerse 
thynges,  for  he  was  a profounde  clerke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  139. 

Tho’  the  King  may  not  be  controuled  where  he  can 
command,  yet  he  may  be  opposed  where  he  can  but  de- 
mand. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  142. 

Expectation  held 

His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeal’d 

To  second  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt : but  all  sat  mute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  419. 

6.  To  hinder;  resist  effectually;  prevent;  de- 
feat : as,  the  army  was  nob  able  to  oppose  the 
enemy’s  progress. 

My  lord,  my  lord, 

I am  a simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iL  4.  107. 
=Syn.  Oppose,  Resist,  Withstand,  combat,  strive  against, 
contravene.  The  first  three  words  are  all  rather  general, 
but  oppose  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  others,  as  suggest- 
ing less  of  physical  action ; they  all  primarily  convey  the 
idea  of  receiving  rather  than  making  the  attack,  but  op- 
pose is  least  restricted  to  that  meaning.  See  frustrate. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  stand  over  against  another 
or  one  another ; be  opposite. 

Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coigns 
Which  the  world  together  joins 
Is  made  with  all  due  diligence. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  L 19. 
And  track  the  yellow  lights  from  steep  to  steep. 

As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creep. 

Wordsworth,  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  To  interpose  effort  or  objection;  act  or 
speak  in  opposition ; be  adverse  or  act  adverse- 
ly: sometimes  with  to  or  against. 


oppose 
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oppression 


’Tis  your  counsel, 

My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 

Oppose  against  their  wills.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1.  46. 

opposed  (o-pozd'),^).  a.  1.  Placed  in  or  occupy- 
ing a position  directly  opposite  or  over  against; 
opposite. 

Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  enter’d  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Of  an  opposite  or  contrary  nature,  tendency, 
.or  action:  as,  white  is  opposed  to  black. 

Your  beauty,  ladies, 

Hath  much  deform’d  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  768. 
Opposed  as  darkness  to  the  light  of  heaven.  R.  Pollok. 

3.  Antagonistic;  hostile;  adverse:  as,  I am 
more  opposed  than  ever  to  the  proposal. 

In  some  points  they  agree,  in  others  they  are  widely  op- 
posed. J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  v.  3. 

Opposed  blow.  See  blows. 

opposeless  (o-poz'les),  a.  [<  oppose  4-  -less.] 
Wot  to  be  opposed;  irresistible.  Shak.,  Lear, 
iv.  6.  38. 

opposer  (o-po'zer),  n . One  who  opposes;  an 
opponent  ; an  adversary. 

The  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee  ; and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  5.  23. 
A bold  opposer  of  divine  belief.  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 


opposit  (o-poz'it),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  L.  oppositus , 
pp.  of  opponere , set  against,  oppose : see  oppone , 
oppose .]  To  posit  or  assume  as  a contradictory ; 
negative  or  deny. 


It  is  not  yet  plain,  and,  indeed,  it  only  becomes  plain 
from  much  later  developments  of  the  system,  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  act  of  oppositing  or  negating. 

^ Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  159. 

opposite  (op'o-zit),  a.  and  n . [Formerly  also 
opposit ; < F.  opposite  = Sp.  opdsito , n.,  = Pg. 
opposto,  opposito , a.,  = It.  opposto , opposito,  a. 
and  n.,  < L.  oppositus , pp.  of  opponere , set  or 
place  against:  see  oppone. ] I.  a.  1.  That 
forms  or  is  situated  in  or  on  the  other  or  fur- 
ther side,  end,  or  boundary  of  an  interval, 
space,  or  thing ; placed  over  against  or  face  to 
face  with  (another  or  one  another):  literally  or 
figuratively : as,  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
or  square ; the  opposite  door;  an  opposite  angle. 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

Opposite  to  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  is  an  inscription 
in  an  eastern  character,  which  seemed  to  be  very  antient. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  92. 

2.  Contrary;  reverse. 

The  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  north  pole  of  the  sky 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hand  of  a 
watch.  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  quoted  in  Spottiswoode’s 

l Polarisation,  p.  88. 

3.  Of  a totally  or  radically  different  nature, 
quality,  or  tendency;  also  (of  two  persons  or 
things),  mutually  antagonistic  or  repugnant; 
mutually  opposed  in  character  or  action;  con- 
tradictory; non-congruent : as,  words  of  oppo- 
site meaning;  opposite  terms. 

So  began  we  to  be  more  opposit  in  opinions : He  graue, 
I gamesome.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  236. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers  and  sometimes  almost 
opposite  significations.  Locke. 

4.  Adverse;  opposed;  hostile;  antagonistic; 
inimical. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  134. 


» What  further  Commands  your  Highness  gave  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  English  Vessels,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposite  endeavours  of  the  Dutch. 

Milton,  Letters  of  State,  Sept.,  1652. 
But  say  thou  wert  possess’d  of  David’s  throne. 

By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  358. 


5.  In  hot. : (a)  Situated  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
axis,  as  leaves  when  there 
are  two  on  one  node.  (6) 

Having  a position  between 
an  organ  and  the  axis  on 
which  it  is  borne,  as  a sta- 
men when  it  is  opposite  a 
sepal  or  petal.  In  both 
senses  opposed  to  alternate . 

—Opposite  motion,  in  music, 
contrary  motion.  See  motion,  14. 

—To  be  opposite  withf,  to  be 
contrary  in  dealing  with ; oppose ; 
be  contradictory  or  perverse  in 
manner  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a kinsman,  sur- 
ly with  servants.  ..  „ Opposite  Leaves  of  Vinca 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  u.  5.  162.  major. 


II.  n.  1.  One  who  opposes  or  is  adverse ; an 
opponent;  an  adversary;  an  enemy;  an  antag- 
onist. 

Your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill, 
and  wrath  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  255. 

Being  thus  cleared  of  all  his  Opposites,  he  prepared  with 
great  Solemnity  for  his  Coronation. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  16. 
2.  That  which  opposes ; that  which  is  opposed 
or  is  opposite ; a complement  in  characteristic 
qualities  or  properties;  specifically,  as  a logi- 
cal term,  anything  contrasted  with  another  in 
any  sense. 

Sweet  and  sour  are  opposites  ; sweet  and  bitter  are  con- 
traries. Abp.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  vL 

Clive  seems  to  us  to  have  been  . . . the  very  opposite  of  a 
knave,  bold,  . . . sincere, . . . hearty  in  friendship,  open 
in  enmity.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

The  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 
[Some  modern  writers  on  logic  wish  to  call  any  two  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus  opposites.  This  practice 
has  little  to  recommend  it.] 

oppositely  (op'o-zit-li),  adv.  In  an  opposite  or 
adverse  manner;  in  front;  in  a situation  facing 

each  other;  adversely;  contrarily Oppositely 

pinnate  leaf,  in  hot.,  a compound  leaf  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  situated  one  opposite  to  the  other  in  pairs,  as 
in  the  genus  Rosa. 

oppositeness  (op'o-zit-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  opposite  or  adverse, 
oppositifolious  (o-poz'/i-ti-foTi-us),  a.  [<  L.  op- 
positus, opposite,  + folium,  a leaf.]  In  bot.: 
(a)  Having  opposite  leaves.  (6)  Situated  op- 
posite a leaf. 

opposition  (op-o-zish'on),  n.  [<  P.  opposition 
= Sp.  oposicion  = ~Pg."opposi<;ao  = It.  opposizi- 
one,  < L.  oppositio(n-),  an  opposing,  < opponere, 
pp.  oppositus,  oppose:  see  oppone,  oppose.]  1. 
The  position  of  that  -which  confronts,  faces, 
or  stands  over  against  something  else. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  803. 

2.  In  astron.y  the  situation  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  when  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  as  seen  from  the  earth’s  surface,  or  when 
their  longitudes  differ  by  180°.  Thus,  there  is  an 
opposition  of  sun  and  moon  at  every  full  moon  ; the  moon 
or  a planet  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  when  its  longitude 
differs  180°  from  that  of  the  sun.  See  conjunction. 

3.  The  action  of  opposing,  withstanding,  re- 
sisting, or  checking;  antagonism;  encounter. 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 

Shak.,  lHen.  IV.,  i.  3.  99. 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  I’ll  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  1.  1. 
Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 

And  all  temptation  can  remove, 

Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1050. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  man  need  not  be  made  in 
opposition  to  higher  interests.  Mind,  XIIL  574. 

4.  A placing  opposite,  as  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, contrast,  etc.,  or  the  state  of  being  so 
placed,  opposed,  or  contrasted ; contrariety. 

Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding 
profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called.  1 Tim.  vi.  20. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  Poetry  than  a Con- 
trast and  Opposition  of  Incidents. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  363. 

5.  In  logic,,  the  disagreement  between  proposi- 
tions which  have  the  same  subject  or  the  same 
predicate,  but  differ  in  quantity  or  quality,  or 
in  both ; also,  the  relation  between  two  terms 
which  are  contrasted  in  any  respect. — 6.  In 
the  fine  arts,  contrast. — 7.  A body  of  oppos- 
ers ; specifically,  those  members  of  a legisla- 
tive body  who  are  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion for  the  time  being,  or  the  political  party 
opposed  to  the  party  in  power : frequently  used 
adjectively:  as,  an  opposition  scheme;  the  op- 
position benches  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Canning’s  speech  the  night  before  last  was  most  bril- 
liant ; much  more  cheered  by  the  opposition  than  by  his 
own  friends.  Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Dec.  14,  1826. 

8.  In  fencing.  See  the  quotation. 

In  fencing,  opposition  signifies  the  art  of  covering  the 
body  at  the  time  of  delivering  a thrust,  on  that  side  where 
the  foils  happen  to  cross,  in  order  to  prevent  an  antago- 
nist exchanging  hits.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  70. 

9.  In  chess,  a position  where  the  king  of  the 
player  who  has  not  the  Jnove  is  directly  in 
front  of  that  of  his  opponent  with  one  vacant 
square  between — Diametrical,  formal,  material, 
etc.,  opposition.  See  the  adjectives.— Mean  opposi- 
tion, a difference  of  180°  in  the  mean  longitudes  of  the 
sun  and  a planet. — Subaltern  opposition,  opposition 
between  a universal  and  a particular  of  the  same  quality. 


oppositional  (op-6-zish'gn-al),  a.  [<  opposi- 
tion + -al.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  opposition  or 
opponents  collectively. 

From  this  oppositional  stand-point. 

J . Hadley , Essays,  p.  94. 

oppositionist  (op-o-zish'on-ist),  n.  [<  opposi- 
tion + -isf.]  One  of  the  opposition ; one  who 
belongs  to  the  party  opposing  the  existing  ad- 
ministration or  the  party  in  power. 

This  fairness  from  an  oppositionist  professed  brought  me 
at  once  to  easy  terms  with  him. 

Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  IV.  70.  (.Davies.) 

oppositipetalous  (o-poz"i-ti-pet'a-lus),  a.  [< 
L.  oppositus,  opposite,  4-  Or.  •KhaXov,  a leaf 
(petal):  see  petal.]  In  bot.,  placed  opposite  a 
petal. 

oppositisepalous  (o-pozH-ti-sep'a-lus),  a.  [< 
L.  oppositus,  opposite,  + NL.  sepalum,  a sepal: 
see  sepal.]  In  bot.,  placed  or  situated  opposite 
a sepal,  as  the  stamens  of  many  plants.  Some- 
times called  opposite-sepalous. 

oppositive  (o-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  opposite  -I-  -ive. 
Vi. positive.]  Opposing;  contrasting  or  setting 
in  opposition. 

Here  not  without  some  oppositive  comparison ; not  Mo- 
ses, not  Elias,  but  This ; Moses  and  Elias  were  servants ; 
This,  a son.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv.  14. 

opposivet,  a.  [<  oppose  + -ive.]  Given  to  op- 
position; contentious.  Harl.  Misc.,  I.  610. 

opposuret  (o-po'zur),  n.  [<  oppose  + -ure.]  Op- 
position. 

I cannot  hide 

My  love  to  thee,  ’tis  like  the  Sunne  invelopt 
In  watery  clouds,  whose  glory  will  breake  thorow. 
And  spite  opposure,  scornes  to  he  conceal'd. 

Heywood,  Royal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VX  62). 

oppress  (o-pres'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  oppressen,  < OF. 
(and  F.)  oppresser  = It.  oppressare , < ML.  op- 
pressare , press  against,  oppress,  freq.  of  L.  op- 
primer  e(>  It.  opprimere  = Pg.  opprimir  = Sp. 
oprimir  = F.  opprimer ),  pp.  oppressus , press 
against,  press  together,  oppress,  < ob , against, 
+ premere , pp.  pressus , press : see^ress1.]  If. 
To  press  against  or  upon. 

A scion  sette  it  VI  feet  from  the  tree, 

Lest  that  the  tree  encrece,  and  it  oppresse. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

2.  To  press  unduly  upon  or  against ; overbur- 
den; weigh  down,  literally  or  figuratively:  as, 
oppressed  with  care  or  anxiety ; oppressed  with 
fear. 

Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7.  132. 

The  greatest  injury  could  not  have  oppressed  the  heart 
of  Le  Fevre  more  than  my  Uncle  Toby’s  paternal  kind- 
ness. Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  12. 

3.  To  overpower  or  overcome;  overbear  or 
overwhelm;  suppress;  subdue. 

The  faire  Enchauntresse,  so  unwares  opprest, 

Tryde  all  her  arts  and  all  her  sleights  thence  out  to  wrest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  81. 
The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t’  oppress. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  ProL,  L 29. 

No  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppress'd  and  fallen. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iL  13. 

4.  To  make  languid ; affect  with  lassitude : as, 
oppressed  with  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

Langour  of  this  twye  dayes  fyve 
We  shal  thenvith  so  forgete  or  oppresse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  398. 

At  length,  with  love  and  sleep’s  soft  pow’r  opprest, 

The  panting  thund’rer  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  405. 

5.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on:  as,  excess  of  food 
oppresses  the  stomach. — 6.  To  load  or  burden 
with  cruel,  unjust,  or  unreasonable  impositions 
or  restraints;  treat  with  injustice  or  undue 
severity;  wield  authority  over  in  a burden- 
some, harsh,  or  tyrannical  manner ; keep  down 
by  an  unjust  exercise  of  power. 

Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a stranger  nor  oppress  him. 

Ex.  xxii.  21. 

The  champion  of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  pow- 
erful monarchy.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

7f.  To  ravish.  Chaucer. =Syn.  2.  To  weigh  heavily 
upon,  bear  hard  upon. — 6.  To  wrong,  treat  cruelly,  tyran- 
nize over. 

oppressed  (o-prest')>  a.  [<  oppress  4-  -ed2.]  In 
her. , debruised. 

oppression  (o-presh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  oppression , 
\ OF.  (and  F.)  oppression  = Sp.  opresion  — Pg. 
oppressao  = It.  oppressione,  < L.  oppression), 
a pressing  down,  violence,  oppression,  < oppri- 
mere, pp.  oppressus,  press  down:  see  oppress.] 
If.  A pressing  down ; pressure;  burden. 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yond  dangling  apricocks, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4.  31. 


oppression  4132 

2.  A feeling  of  weight;  that  state  in  which  opprobrium  (o-pro'bri-um),  n.  [ Formerly  on- 
one  experiences  a sensation  of  weight  or  pres-  probry  (q.  v.);  < L.  opprobrium , a reproach, 
sure;  hence,  lassitude;  dullness  of  spirits;  de-  scandal,  disgrace,  K.  ob , upon,  -f-  probrum , de- 
pression. grace.]  1.  Imputation  of  shameful  conduct; 

Drowsiness,  oppression , heaviness,  and  lassitude  are  signs  insulting  reproach : contumely ; scurrility. — 2. 
of  a too  plentiful  meal.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments.  Disgrace ; infamy. =Syn.  2.  Obloquy,  Infamy,  etc.  See 

o.  The  act  of  oppressing  or  of  imposing  un-  ignominy  and  odium. 

reasonable  or  unjust  burdens;  the  exercise  of  opprobryt,  »■  [<  F.  opprobre  = Sp.  oprobrio 

authority  or  power  in  a burdensome,  harsh,  or  (obs.),  oprobio  = Pg.  opprobrio  = It.  obbrobrio, 
severe  manner;  the  imposition  of  severe  or  opprobrio,  <h.  opprobrium,  reproach.:  see  oppro- 
cruel  measures  or  exactions;  tyrannical  or  cruel  hrium.]  Opprobrium.  /Stoic,_Rich.  II.,  an.  1388. 


exercise  of  power. 

So  I returned,  and  considered  all  oppressions  that  are 
done  under  the  sun.  EccL  iv.  1. 

Violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword  law, 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  672. 

4.  An  oppressed  state  or  condition;  the  state 
of  those  who  are  overburdened  or  oppressed, 
or  treated  with  unjustness  or  undue  severity, 
by  persons  in  authority  or  power. 

When  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction,  and 
our  labour,  and  our  oppression.  Deut.  xxvi.  7. 

Retire ; we  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far. 

Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  7.  2. 

5.  Whatever  oppresses  or  causes  hardship ; an 
unjust  or  unreasonable  imposition,  exaction,  or 
measure ; a hardship. 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents ; and  when  we  - u, r „ 

see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we  should  look  upon  nmunm....  tr,  „„„/ „ r/ 

it  as  a common  lot  of  human  nature.  Addison  ^PPtlgnailcy  (o-pug  nan-S]),  n.  [_(  oppugnan(t) 

6t.  Ravishment;  rape.  Chaucer. =Syn.  3 and  4.  °PPosltlon>'  resistance;  contention. 

Oppression,  Tyranny,  Despotism,  cruelty,  persecution.  Op-  , alte , , degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

pressix>n  is  the  general  word  for  abuse  of  power  over  an-  , n“>  llai'k.  what  discord  follows  ! each  thing  meets 

other,  pressing  him  down  in  his  rights  or  interests.  Ty-  mere  oppugnancy.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  111. 


Oppugn  (o-pun'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  oppugner  = Sp. 
opugnar  = Pg.  oppugnar  — It.  oppugnare,  < L. 
oppugnare,  fight  against,  < ob,  against,  + pug- 
nare,  fight,  < pugna,  a fight:  see  pugnacious. 
Ci.  expugn,  impugn.]  1.  To  fight  against ; op- 
pose; resist. 

Every  one 

Moues  by  his  power,  lives  by  his  permission, 

And  can  doe  nothing  if  the  prohibition 
Of  the  Almighty  doe  oppugne. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

Sins  of  malice,  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  oppugn  the 
greatest  grace  with  the  greatest  spite. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  729. 
2.  To  attack;  oppose,  as  by  argument;  make 
an  assault  upon. 

How  can  we  call  him  “Christ’s  vicar  "that  resisteth 
Christ,  oppugneth  his  verity,  persecuteth  his  people? 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  146. 

I justify  myself 

On  every  point  where  cavillers  like  this 
Oppugn  my  life. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 


ranny  and  despotism  are  forms  of  oppression,  namely  abuse  oppugnant  (o-pug'nant),  a.  and  n.  T=  It  OV- 
of  governmental  or  autocratic  Dower.  Omyression  is  an-  ® \ . L „ 1 


f governmental  or  autocratic  power.  Oppression  is  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  those  oppressed,  as  tyranny  and  des- 
potism are  not.  See  despotism. 

oppressive  (o-pres'iv),  a.  [<  F.  oppressif=  Sp. 
opreswo  = Pg.  oppressivo  = It.  oppressivo,  < 
ML.  oppressivus,  oppressive,  < L.  opprimere, 
pp.  oppressus,  oppress:  see  oppress.]  1.  Un- 
reasonably burdensome ; unjustly  severe : as, 


pugnante,  < L.  oppugnan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  oppug- 
nare, fight  against:  see  oppugn.]  I.  a.  Re- 
sisting; opposing;  repugnant;  hostile'. 

It  is  directly  oppugnant  to  the  laws  established. 

Darcie,  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  86. 

II.  n.  One  who  oppugns ; an  opponent.  Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 


oppressive  taxes ; oppressive  exactions  of  ser-  oppugnationt  (op-ug-na'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  opug 


vice.— 2.  Given  or  inclined  to  oppression ; ty- 
rannical: as,  an  oppressive  government. — 3. 
Heavy;  overpowering;  overwhelming;  burden- 
some ; causing  discomfort  or  uneasiness : as, 
oppressive  grief  or  woe. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a state. 


nacion  = Pg.  oppugnagao  = It.  oppugnazione, 
< L.  oj)puguatio(n-),  an  assault,  < oppugnare, 
fight  against:  see  oppugn.]  Opposition;  resis- 
tance; assault. 

The  great  siege,  cruel  oppugnation , and  piteous  taking 
of  the  noble  and  renowmed  citie  of  Rhodes. 


Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  106.  oppugner  (o-pu'm'T).  : 


Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  72. 
One  who  attacks  or 


oppressively  (o-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  oppres- 
sive manner ; with  unreasonable  severity. 

Oppressiveness  (o-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  oppressive. 

oppressor  (o-pres'or),  n [<  ME.  oppressour,  < 

OF.  (and  F.)  oppresseur  = Sp.  opresor  = Pg. 
oppressor  = It.  oppressore,  < L.  oppressor,  a 
crusher,  destroyer  (oppressor),  < opprimere, 
pp.  oppressus,  oppress : see  oppress.]  One  who 
oppresses,  or  exercises  undue  severity  in  the 
use  of  power  or  authority. 

Deliver  him  that  suSereth  wrong  from  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor.  Ecclus.  iv.  9. 

oppressuret  (o-presVur),  n.  [=  It.  oppressura  ; 
as  oppress  + -ure,  after  pressure.]  Oppression. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams  (1693),  II.  222. 

opprobrious  (o-prd'bri-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  oprobioso 
— Pg.  opprobrioso  = It.  obbrobrioso,  < LL.  op-  Opsiometer  (op-si-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  btpig, 
probriosus,  full  of  opprobrium,  < L.  opprobri-  sight,  + _perpov,  a measure.]  An  optometer. 
tm,  oppi-obrium:  see  opprobrium.]  1.  Re-  opsomania  (op-so-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  bipov,  a 
proachful;  expressive  of  opprobrium  or  dis-  dainty,  in  a more  general  sense  meat,  flesh, 

— * i * "■  • • - nrirf  Tuiilnrl  m oof  f / e/i/ioioi  1-iatI  nnotho)  -I 


assails  by  act  or  by  argument ; an  opposer ; an 
opponent. 

These  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ 
against  them.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  316. 

He  was  withal  a great  Oppugner  of  Superstition. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  61. 

opsimathy  (op-sim'a-thi),  n. ; pi.  opsimathies 
(-thiz) . [<  Gr.  oi})t{j.aBia,  late  learning, < bipLfia6ygy 
late  in  learning,  < oipe,  after  a long  time,  late,  + 
yavdaveiv,  paOelv,  learn.]  Late  education ; edu- 
cation late  in  life ; something  learned  late. 

Opsimathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn,  was 
counted  a great  vice,  and  very  unseemly  amongst  moral 
and  natural  men.  Hale,  Golden  Remains,  p.  218. 

Whatever  philological  learning  he  possesses  is,  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  seeming,  the  latest  of  opsimathies. 

F.  Hcdl,  False  Philol.,  p.  73. 


grace;  contumelious;  abusive;  scurrilous:  as, 
an  opprobrious  epithet. 

The  man  that  is  accustomed  to  opprobrious  words  will 
never  be  reformed  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Ecclus.  xxiii.  15. 

2f.  Hl-reputed ; associated  with  shame  and  dis- 
grace ; rendered  odious ; infamous. 

The  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill.  Milton,  P.  L.f  L 403. 

I will  not  here  defile 

My  un  stain’d  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name. 

Daniel. 

=Syn.  1..  Condemnatory,  offensive. 

opprobriously  (o-pro'bri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  op-  opt.  In  gram.,  an  abbreviation  of  optative. 
probrious  manner;  with  abuse  and  insult;  with  optablet  (op'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  optabilis,  to  be 
opprobrium.  wished  for,  desirable,  < optare,  wish  for,  desire : 

opprobriousness  (o-pro'bri-us-nes),  n.  The  see  optate.]  Desirable.  Cockeram. 
character  of  being  opprobrious ; scurrility;  op-  optatet  (op'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  optatus,  pp.  of  op- 
probrium. tare  (>  It.  ottare  = Pg.  Sp.  op  tar  = F.  op  ter), 

A righteous  man  is  better  that  hath  none  images,  for  he  choose,  select,  wish  for,  desire ; akin  to  opinari, 
shall  be  free  from  opprobriousnes.  Barnes,  Workes,  p.  344.  suppose,  think,  and  to  apisci,  obtain,  Skt.  1/  dp, 


orig.  boiled  meat  (<  bipew,  boil,  seethe),  + pavta, 
madness:  see  mania.]  A mania  or  morbid 
love  for  some  particular  aliment, 
opsomauiac  (op-so-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [<  opsomania 
+ -ac,  after  maniac.]  One  who  exhibits  opso- 
mania. 

opsonium  (op-sd'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  opsonia  (-a). 
[L.  opsonium,  < Or.  otpbivtov,  provisions,  provi- 
sion-money, < bipov,  anything  eaten  with  bread.] 
In  class,  antiq.,  anything  eaten  with  bread  to 
give  it  relish,  especially  fish;  in  general,  a 
relish. 

The  opsonia  were  very  limited  — onions  and  water* 
^cresses.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  267. 


optic 

obtain:  see  opine,  apt.]  To  wish  for;  choose; 
desire.  Cotgrave. 

optationt  (op-ta'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  optation,  < 
L.  optatio(n-),  a choosing,  in  rhet.  the  expres- 
sion of  a wish,  < optare,  choose:  see  optate.]  A 
desiring;  the  expression  of  a wish. 

To  this  belong  . . . optation,  obtestation,  interrogation. 

Peacham,  Garden  of  Eloquence  (1677),  sig.  P.  iii. 

[(Latham.) 

Optative  (op'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  optatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  optativo  = It.  ottativo,  < LL.  optativus, 
serving  to  express  a wish  ( modus  optativus,  tr. 
Or.  1)  evKTLKg  (sc.  byuXtaig)  or  to  evktik6v,  the  opta- 
tive mode),  < L.  optare,  pp.  optatus,  wish : see 
optate.]  I.  a.  1.  Expressing  or  expressive  of 
desire  or  wish. 

In  the  office  of  the  communion  . . . the  church’s  form 
of  absolution  is  optative  and  by  way  of  intercession. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  260. 
2.  Expressing  wish  or  desire  by  a distinct 
grammatical  form;  pertaining  to  or  constitut- 
ing the  mode  named  from  this  use:  as,  the  op- 
tative mode;  optative  constructions.— Optative  • 

mode,  in  gram.,  that  form  of  the  verb  by  which  wish  or 
desire  (with  other  derived  relations)  is  expressed,  forming 
part  of  the  original  system  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
verb,  and  more  or  less  retained  in  the  later  languages,  espe- 
cially the  Greek  and  Sanskrit : its  sign  is  an  t-element  be- 
tween the  tense-sign  and  the  personal  endings. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  to  be  desired.  [Rare] 

By  these  optatives  and  potentials  man’s  inquiry  may  be 
the  more  awake. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  176. 
2.  In  gram.,  the  optative  mode  of  a verb.  Ab- 
breviated opt. 

optatively  (op'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  optative 
manner ; by  desire ; by  the  expression  of  a 
wish.  Bp.  Hall. — 2.  By  means  of  the  optative 
mode ; in  the  optative  mode, 
optic  (op'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  optick,  op- 
tique  ; < F.  optique  = Sp.  Zptico  = Pg.  optico  = 
It.  ottico,  < NL.  opticus,  (.  Or.  birnud ?,  of  seeing 
(v  ’oTrriK.fi  (>  L.  optice,  > It.  ottica  = Pg.  Sp.  op- 
tica = F.  optique)  or  ra  bitTiKd,  optics),  < *07 mif, 
verbal  adj.  of  \/  bit  (fut.  bihecOat,  perf.  bit  err  a), 
see  (>  bg>,  &tp,  eye,  face,  seeing,  vision, 
sight,  _ bg/ia,  eye,  bifdalghg,  eye,  etc  );  a var.  of 
V ok,  in  biiKog  — L.  oculus,  eye : see  ophthalmia, 
ocular,  and  eye1.]  I.  a.  1.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  vision  or  sight;  visual;  subservient  to 
the  faculty  or  function  of  seeing. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  L 288. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye  as  the  organ 
of  vision;  ocular;  ophthalmic. — 3.  Relating  to 
the  science  of  optics. 

Where  onr  master  handleth  the  contractions  of  pillars, 
we  have  an  optick  rule  that  the  higher  they  are  the  less 
should  be  always  their  diminution  aloft,  because  the  eye 
itself  doth  naturally  contract  all  objects,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture,  L 
Basal  optic  ganglion.  See  ganglion .—  Brachia  of  the 
optic  lobes.  See  brachium.— Dispersion  of  the  optic 
axes.  Sijc  dispersion. — Optic  angle,  (a)  The  angle  in- 
eluded  between  the  two  lines  drawn  from  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  an  object  to  the  first  nodal  point  of  the  eye;  the 
visual  angle,  (b)  The  angle  which  the  visual  axes  of  the 
eyes  make  with  one  another  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some 
distance  before  the  eyes,  (c)  The  angle  between  the  optic 
axes  in  a biaxial  crystal.—  Optic  axis,  (a)  See  axis i . (&) 
The  line  in  a doubly  refracting  crystal  in  the  direction  of 
which  no  double  refraction  occurs.  Crystals  belonging  to 
the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  have  a single  optic 
axis,  coincident  with  tlieir  vertical  crystallographical  axis : 
hence  they  are  said  to  be  uniaxial.  Crystals  belonging  to 
the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic  systems  have 
two  optic  axes,  and  hence  are  biaxial.—  Optic  chiasm,  in 
anat.,  the  commissure,  decussation,  or  chiasm  of  the  right 
and  left  optic  nerves.  See  chiasm,  and  cuts  under  brain 
and  corpus.—  Optic  commissure.  Same  as  optic  chiasm. 

— Optic  cup,  a concave  or  cup-like  area  formed  by  the 
involution  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle.  — Optic  disk,  the  slightly 
oval  area  on  the  retina  formed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is 
somewhat  elevated,  and  is  also  called 
the  optic  papilla,  colliculus  nervi  op- 
tici,  and  porus  opticus.—  Optic  fora- 
men. See  foramen.— Optic  gan- 
glia, the  corpora  quadrigemina 
or  bigemina.— Optic  groove,  the 
groove  lodging  the  chiasm  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
in  front  of  the  olivary  eminence. — 

Optic  lobes  (lobi  optici),  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  midbrain  or  mesencepha- 
lon. The  lobes  are  paired,  right  and 
left,,  and  hence  called  corpora  bige- 
mina, in  animals  below  mammals. 

In  man  and  other  mammals  each 
lobe  is  also  marked  by  a cross-fur- 
row, so  that  the  two  lobes  form  four  

protuberances,  whence  they  are  call-  r.,eil‘!spheres  ol* 
ed  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  const!-  />,  ce%KSL°r  obes ; 


Brain  of  Pike  (Esox 
lucius),  an  osseous  fish, 
with  optic  lobes,  C,  as 
large  as  the  cerebral 


optic 

tute  what  are  called  in  human  anatomy  the  nates  and 
testes  of  the  brain.  The  optic  nerves  arise  in  part  from 
the  optic  lobes.  These  important  lobes  decrease  in  rela- 
tive size  as  the  vertebrate  scale  ascends ; thus,  in  some 
fishes  they  are  quite  as  large  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
and  is  uncovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain ; they  are 
quite  large  in  reptiles  and  birds;  small  in  mammals  (in 
man  smallest  in  proportion  both  to  the  cerebrum  and  to 
the  cerebellum;,  and  entirely  covered  in,  so  that  they  do 
not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  See  cuts  under 
cerebral  and  corpus. — Optic  nerves  (nervi  optici),  the 
nerves  of  sight;  the  nerves  of  the  special  sense  of  vision, 
arising  from  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  and  external 
geniculate  bodies  and  the  pulvinar,  and  terminating  in 
the  retina.  These  nerves  are  purely  sensory,  and  by 
means  of  them  the  retinal  stimulations  affect  the  brain  — a 
process  by  which  vision  is  accomplished.  The  optic  nerves 
of  opposite  sides  decussate  or  form  the  optic  chiasm,  and 
the  phrase  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  part  of  these 
nervous  trunks  beyond  the  chiasm,  the  rest  being  called 
the  optic  tract.  See  cuts  under  brain , corpus,  mid  eye'.— 
Optic  neuritis.  See  neuritis,  and  cuts  under  corpus  and 
eye i.— Optic  pad,  a pad-like  elevation  at  the  end  of  the 
arms  of  a starfish  on  which  an  eye  is  situated. — Optic 
papilla.  Same  as  optic  disk.— Optic  peduncle,  in  crus- 
taceans, an  eye-stalk  or  ophthalmite.— Optic  stalk,  in 
mollusks,  a soft  process  of  the  head  upon  which  the  eye 
is  supported,  as  in  various  snails,  etc.;  an  ommatophore. 
See  Stylommatophora. — Optic  thalamus,  a large  gan- 
glion of  the  thalamencephalon,  situated  upon  the  crus 
and  separated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  by  the  internal 
capsule.  It  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Also  called  thalamus.  See  cuts  under  cerebral  and 
corpus.— Optic  tract  (tractus  optici),  the  part  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  optic  nerves  which  is  between  the 
chiasm  and  the  respective  origins  of  the  nerves.  In  man 
the  tracts  are  narrow  flat  bands  of  white  nerve-tissue 
crossing  the  crura,  to  which  they  are  closely  attached.— 
Optic  tubercles,  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  See  bigemi- 
num.— Optic  vesicles,  ill  embryol.,  a pair  of  vesicles  de- 
veloped from  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicles  of  the  embry- 
onic brain.  = Syn.  Optic,  Optical.  The  former  is  chiefly  said 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  of  the  physiology  of  vision, 
the  latter  chiefly  of  the  science  of  optics : as,  optic  nerve, 
tract,  lobe ; optical  angle,  center,  effect. 

H.  n.  1.  The  eye.  [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

Quickly  cold  Indiff’rence  will  ensue, 

When  you  Love's  Joys  thro’  Honour’s  Optic  view. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

She  screwed  her  dim  optics  to  their  acutest  point,  in  the 
hope  of  making  out  with  greater  distinctness  a certain 
window.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

2f.  An  eye-glass ; #a  magnifying  glass. 

I was  as  glad  that  you  have  lighted  upon  so  excellent  a 
Lady  as  if  an  Astronomer  by  his  Optics  had  found  out  a 
new  Star.  Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  30. 

The  sins  we  do  people  behold  through  optics 

Which  shew  them  ten  times  more  than  common  vices. 

^ Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  1. 

optical  (op'ti-kal),  a.  [<  optic  4-  -ah']  1.  Relat- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  science  of  optics; 
based  on  or  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  optics:  as,  optical  laws;  optical  instru- 
ments.— 2.  Pertaining  to  vision;  optic. — 3. 
Treating  of  or  studying  optics : as,  optical  writ- 
ers. Boyle,  Works,  I.  673 — Optical  anomaly.  See 
anomaly.  — Optical  center,  in  a lens,  a point  so  situated 
that  the  direction  of  every  ray  passing  through  that  point 
remains  unaffected  by  its  transmission  through  the  lens  — 
that  is,  the  incident  and  emergent  parts  of  the  ray  are 
parallel.  Geometrically  it  is  defined  as  the  point  in  which 
the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  is  cut  by  the  line  joining  the 
two  points  where  any  pair  of  parallel  planes  touch  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  lens.  In  a double-convex  or  dou- 
ble-concave lens  the  optical  center  lies  within  the  lens ; 
in  a plano-convex  or  plano-concave  lens  it  is  the  point 
where  the  curved  surface  of  the  lens  is  pierced  by  the 
axis  ; in  the  meniscus  and  concavo-convex  it  lies  outside 
of  the  lens,  beyond  the  surface  which  is  most  strongly 
curved.  If  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  small  compared 
with  its  focal  length,  the  dimensions  of  object  and  image 
will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  their  distances  from 
the  optical  center.  Combinations  of  several  lenses  do  not 
possess  an  optical  center.  — Optical  circle,  in  physics,  a 
graduated  circle,  fitted  with  the  necessary  appliances,  used 
for  illustrating  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  or, 
when  accurately  constructed,  for  measuring  interfacial 
angles,  refractive  indices,  etc.— Optical  densimeter, 
equation,  glass,  meteorology,  square,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.  = Syn.  See  optic. 

Optically  (op'ti-kal-i),  adv.  As  regards  sight  or 
the  laws  of  sight ; in  accordance  with  or  with 
reference  to  the  science  of  optics  or  the  use  of 
optical  instruments;  by  optical  means Opti- 

cally active  substance.  See  active. 

optician  (op-tish'an),  n . [=  F.  opticien;  as  op- 

tic + -ian.]  1.  A person  skilled  in  the  science 
of  optics. — 2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optical 
glasses  and  instruments. 

opticist  (op'ti-sist),  n.  [<  optic  4-  -is A]  A per- 
son skilled  or  engaged  in  the  study  of  optics. 

The  real  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  the  eyes  of  animals 
in  the  dark  is  now  thoroughly  understood  by  physiological 
opticists.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIV.  814. 

opticociliary  (op//ti-kd-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  op- 
ticus,  optic,  + ciliaris,  ciliary.]  Pertaining  to 
the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves — Opticociliary  neu- 
rectomy,  the  exsection  of  portions  of  the  optic  and  cil- 
iary nerves.— Opticociliary  neurotomy,  the  division  of 
the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves. 

optics  (op'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  optic : see  - ics .]  That 
branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  light,  of  the  theory  of 
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colors  (chromatics),  of  the  change  which  light 
suffers  either  in  its  qualities  or  in  its  course  when 
refracted  or  transmitted  through  bodies  (diop- 
trics), when  reflected  from  their  surfaces  or 
when  passing  near  them  (catoptrics),  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye  and  the  laws  of  vision,  and 
of  the  construction  of  instruments  of  intro- 
spection, as  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc.— Geo- 
metrical optics.  See  geometric.— Physical  optics,  that 
branch  of  optics  which  includes  the  phenomena  of  diffrac- 
tion, interference,  double  refraction,  and  in  general  that 
division  of  the  subject  which  is  explained  by  reference  to 
the  undulating  theoiy  and  the  behavior  of  light-waves 
under  various  conditions. — Physiological  optics,  that 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  eye  and  the  sight- 
function. 

optigraph  (op'ti-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  oktikos, 
of  seeing,  + ypa<peiv,  write.]  A form  of  tele- 
scope constructed  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
landscapes,  etc.  It  is  suspended  vertically  in  gimbals 
by  the  object-end,  beneath  a fixed  diagonal  plane  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  rays  from  the  objects  to  be  drawn 
through  the  object-glass  of  the  instrument  to  a speculum, 
and  thence  through  the  eye-glass  to  the  eye.  Between  the 
eye  and  the  speculum  is  apiece  of  parallel-faced  glass  with 
a small  dot  on  its  center,  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass. This  dot  is  made  to  pass  over  the  outlines  of  an 
object,  and  a pencil  fixed  at  the  eye-end  traces  the  deline- 
ation on  paper. 


It  seemed  to  chill  the  flow  of  the  good  fellow’s  optimism, 
so  that  he  assented  with  but  lukewarm  satisfaction. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  ix. 

optimist  (op'ti-mist),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  opti- 
miste  = Sp.  Pg.  optimista  = It.  ottimista  = G. 
optimist;  as  optim-ism  + 4st.]  I.  n.  1.  One 
who  believes  in  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
optimism. 

The  optimists  of  our  century  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  Spinoza  or  Leibnitz.  N.  A.  Rev..  C XX  VII.  464. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  present  or  ultimate 
supremacy  of  good  over  evil;  one  who  always 
hopes  for  and  expects  the  best;  a person  of 
hopeful  disposition. 

One  such  I knew  long  since,  a white-haired  man,  . . . 

A genial  optimist.  Bryant,  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 

n.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  optimism;  optimis- 
tic : as,  the  optimist  view, 
optimistic  (op-ti-mis'tik),  a.  [<  optimist  + -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  opti- 
mism ; disposed  to  take  the  most  hopeful  view 
of  a matter;  hopeful;  sanguine. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  health  of  women,  we 
shall  find  that  the  figures  hardly  justify  us  in  assuming  a 
purely  optimistic  attitude.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  610. 


optimacy  (op'ti-ma-si),  n.  [<  optima(te)  + -cy.] 
1 . The  body  of  optimates  or  aristocrats ; the 
nobility.  Hammond.  [Rare.] — 2.  Government 
by  the  optimates;  aristocracy. 

Where  the  noble  or  the  rich  held  all  the  power,  they 
called  their  own  government  aristocracy,  or  government  of 
the  better  sort,  or  optimacy,  government  of  the  best  sort. 

J.  Adams,  Works, IV.  473. 

optimate  (op'ti-mat,),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  optimates, 
pi. : see  optimates.']  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  optimates  or  nobility;  noble.  Eclectic  Bev. 
[Rare.] 

Il.t  n.  One  of  the  optimates. 

In  any  flourishing  state, 
Whether  by  King  swaid,  or  by  optimate. 

Heywood,  Works  (ed.  Fearson,  1874),  VI.  838. 

optimates  (op-ti-ma'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < optimus, 
the  best:  see  optimum.]  The  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, including  the  nobilitas,  a large  part  of  the 
equites,  and  their  supporters;  hence,  an  aristoc- 
racy or  nobility  in  general. 

As  to  the  modeof  electing  the  senate,  . . . or  optimates 
before  mentioned,  . . . disposition  was  made  by  this  new 
law  for  the  reformation  of  the  government. 

J.  Adams,  WorkB,  V.  126. 

After  the  7th  century  the  optimates  at  the  head  of  the 
army  were  also  at  the  head  of  the  citizens. 

Eruryc.  Brit.,  XX.  785. 
optime  (op'ti-me),  n.  [<  L.  optime,  very  well  (as 
optime  meren(t-)s,  very  well  deserving),  < opti- 
mus, very  good,  best:  see  optimum .]  In  tbe 
University  of  Cambridgo,  England,  one  of  those 
in  tho  second  or  third  grade  of  honors  in  math- 
ematics, the  wranglers  constituting  the  first 
rank,  and  the  senior  and  junior  optimes  the  sec- 
ond and  third  respectively. 


optimistically  (op-ti-mis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  ac- 
cordance with  optimism,  or  the  viewthat  every- 
thing is  ordered  for  the  best;  in  a hopeful  or 
sanguine  manner;  hopefully, 
optimityt  (op-tim'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  optimita(t-)s, 
excellence,  < L.  optimus,  best,  very  good:  see 
optimum.]  Tbe  state  of  being  best.  Bailey, 
1731. 

optimize  (op'ti-mlz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  opti- 
mized, ppr.  optimizing.  [<  optim-ism  + -ize.] 
1.  To  bold  or  express  the  doctrines  or  belief  of 
an  optimist.  Saturday  Bev. — 2.  To  take  the 
most  hopeful  view  of  a matter;  hold  or  main- 
tain hopeful  views  habitually. 

It  is  pleasant  to  argue,  as  I have  thus  far  argued,  tha 
optimizing  side  of  the  question  [of  suffrage) 

Gladstone,  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  I.  160. 

* Also  spelled  optimise. 
optimum  (op'ti-mum),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L. 
optimus,  optumus,  best,  very  good,  superl.  (as- 
sociated with  bonus,  good),  < V op  in  optare, 
choose:  see  optate.]  In  hot.,  one  of  the  three 
cardinal  points  of  temperature — namely  that 
point  at  which  the  metabolic  processes  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  activity.  “ The  minimum 
or  zero  point  is  the  j,oi ri t at  which  the  performance  is 
just  possible ; the  optimum  point,  at  which  it  is  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  activity ; and  the  maximum  point,  at 
which  it  is  arrested.”  (Vines.) 

Every  vegetative  (and  fructiflcative)  process  has  certain 
limits  of  temperature,  and  a fixed  optimum  in  each  species. 

Be  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  353. 

option  (op'shon),  «.  [<  F.  option  = Sp.  opcion 

= Pg.  opgao,  < L.  optio(n-),  choice,  free  choice, 
option, < optare,  choose : see  optate.]  1.  Choice ; 
wish;  preference;  election. 


All  candidates  for  Classical  Honors  are  first  obliged  to 
obtain  a place  among  the  Junior  OptlmAs  | if  not  higherl 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  class  of  the  three  into  which 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  is  divided. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  85. 

optimeter  (op-tim'e-tfer),  n.  Same  as  optome- 
ter. 

optimise,  v.  i.  See  optimize. 

optimism  (op'ti-mizm),  n.  [<  F.  optimisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  optimismo  = It.  ottimismo  = G.  optimis- 
mus,  < NL.  optmismus,  < L.  optimus,  optumus, 
very  good,  best : see  optimum.]  1.  In  metapli.: 
(a)  Properly,  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz  that  the  existing  universe  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  universes.  The  most  characteristic 
moments  of  the  doctrine  are  two:  first,  that  the  Creator 
selected  this  universe  from  a number  of  others  which  he 
might  have  created ; and,  second,  that  all  of  these  present- 
ed certain  imperfections  or  disadvantages  which  omnipo- 
tence could  not  avoid.  ( 1 ) The  doctrine  that  the 
universe  advances  on  the  whole,  so  as  to  be 
tending  toward  a state  in  the  indefinite  future 
different  in  its  general  character  from  that  in 
the  indefinite  past.  This  is  better  called  evolutionism. 
It  is  opposed  to  pessimism,  which  holds  that  the  universe 
is  tending  to  the  nothingness  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
to  Epicureanism,  which  holds  that  the  universe  is  not  tend- 
ing from  any  general  state  to  any  other  general  state. 

2.  The  belief,  or  disposition  to  believe,  that 
whatever  exists  is  right  and  good,  in  some  in- 
scrutable way,  in  spite  of  all  observations  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Christian  optimism  is  the  recognition  that  in  a spir- 
itual world  a spiritual  being,  as  such,  cannot  find  an  abso- 
lute limit  or  foreign  necessity,  against  which  his  life  must 
be  broken  in  pieces;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  appa- 
rent outward  limits,  and  even  death  itself,  are  for  it  but 
the  means  to  a higher  freedom  and  realisation  of  self. 

E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  217. 


Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of  the 
people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile.  Bacon. 

2.  The  power  or  liberty  of  choosing;  the  right 
or  power  of  choice ; the  opportunity  of  electing 
or  selecting  an  alternative  or  one  of  several 
lines  of  conduct;  the  power  of  deciding  on  a 
course  of  action:  as,  that  is  not  left  in  my  op- 
tion; it  is  at  your  option  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

In  the  European  nations  a constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  find  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which 
a large  option  is  allowed  them  as  to  the  plan  oil  which 
they  will  conduct  their  lives. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 335. 

3.  In  Eng.  canon  laic,  the  right,  now  obsolete, 
which  an  archbishop  formerly  had,  on  conse- 
crating a bishop,  of  selecting  a benefice  in  the 
bishop’s  diocese  for  one  of  his  own  chaplains. 
— 4.  On  stock  and  other  exchanges,  a privilege, 
secured  by  the  payment  of  a certain  premium  or 
consideration,  either  (1)  of  calling  for  the  deliv- 
ery, or  (2)  of  making  delivery,  of  a certain  spe- 
cified amount  of  some  particular  stock  or  kind 
of  produce,  at  a specified  price,  and  within  spe- 
cified limits  of  time.  The  first  kind  of  option  is  usually 
designated  a call,  and  the  second  a put;  but  both  are  some- 
times called  futures. 

5f.  A wishing;  a wish. 

I shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a pathetick  option: 
0 that  men  were  wise ! 

Layman's  Def.  of  Christ  (1730),  p.  23. 

Buyer’s  option.  See  buyer.—  Local  option.  See  local. 
— Seller's  option.  See  seller.  =Syn.  2.  Option,  Choice , 
Preference,  Election.  Option  is  the  right  of  choice,  the 
freedom  to  choose  between  two  or  more : as,  “there  is  no 
option,”  Shedd,  Homiletics,  p.  30.  Choice  is  primarily  the 
act  of  choosing,  but,  by  extension,  may  be  the  same  as 
option : as,  he  gave  him  the  choice.  Preference  is-pt  ima- 
rily  the  state  of  mind  determining  the  choice,  and  sec- 
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ondarily  the  act  of  choosing.  Election  emphasizes  the 
leaving  of  some  while  choosing  others.  Choice  and  pref- 
erence may  apply  to  that  which  is  chosen ; the  others  not. 
optional  (op'shon-al),  a.  and.  n.  [<  option  + 
-at.  ] I.a.  1.  Left  to  one’s  option  or  choice ; 
depending  on  choice  or  preference. 

If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  optional,  it  was 
the  same  that  the  latter  chose  when  it  was  optional. 

Palfrey. 

2.  Leaving  something  to  choice;  involving  a 

power  of  choice  or  option Optional  writ,  in  law, 

a writ  which  commands  the  defendant  to  do  the  thing 
required,  or  show  the  reason  why  he  has  not  done  it : in 
distinction  from  a peremptory  icrit.  See  peremptory. 

U.  n.  In  the  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
an  elective  study,  or  one  left  to  choice;  an 
elective. 

optionally  (op'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  an  optional 
manner;  with  the  privilege  of  choice, 
optogram  (op'to-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  6nr(«/oif),  of 
seeing,  + ypappa,  a writing.]  A persistent  im- 
age formed  on  the  retina  by  the  bleaching  of 
the  visual  purple.  It  may  be  made  permanent 
by  immediately  immersing  the  retina  in  a so- 
lution of  potash  alum. 

optometer  (op-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  u7tt(wc<Sc), 
of  seeing,  + perpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye. 
Also  optimeter. 

optometry  (op-tom'et-ri),  n.  r<  Gr.  b-r{in6<;),  of 
seeing,  + -perpia,  < plrpov,  measure.  Cf.  optom- 
eter,,]  1.  The  measurement  of  the  range  of 

vision. — 2.  The  measurement  of  the  visual 
powers  in  general  (including  the  acuteness  of 
the  perception  of  form,  of  light,  and  of  colors — 
eidoptometry,  photoptometry,  and  chromatop- 
tometry  respectively),  of  the  extent  of  the 
visual  field  (perioptometry),  of  the  accommo- 
dative and  refractive  states  of  the  eye  (diop- 
tometry), and  of  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  eyeball  (ophthalmostatometry  and  oph- 
thalmotropometry). 

optostriate  (op-to-stri'at),  a.  [<  Gr.  6~t(ik6z), 
of  seeing,  + E.  striate.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  striate 
body:  as,  the  optostriate  body  (the  thalamus 
and  the  corpus  striatum  taken  together), 
optotype  (op'to-tlp),  n.  [<  Gr.  o7rr(utof),  of  see- 
ing, + tvtzo;,  type.]  A letter  of  a definite  size 
selected  as  a test  for  acuteness  of  vision;  a 
test-type,  as  those  of  Snellen, 
opulence  (op'u-lens),  n.  [<  F.  opulence  = Sp. 
Pg.  opuleneia  = It.  opulenza,  < L.  opulentia, 
riches,  wealth,  < opulen(t-)s,  opulentus,  rich: 
see  opulent .]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 

There  in  full  opulence  a banker  dwelt, 

Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt. 

Swift,  Mr.  Thomas  Snow. 
Barbarous  opulence,  jewel-thick, 

Sunn’d  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 
=Syn.  Opulence,  Wealth,  Riches,  Ajfluence.  All  these 
words  imply  not  only  the  possession  of  much  property, 
but  the  possession  of  it  under  such  circumstances  that  it 
can  be  and  is  enjoyed.  They  seem  contrasted  not  only 
with  their  opposites,  but  with  the  possession  of  a mode- 
rate amount.  Opulence  is  a dignified  and  strong  word  for 
wealth.  Wealth  and  riches  may  mean  the  property  pos- 
sessed, and  riches  generally  does  mean  it ; the  others  do 
not.  Ajfluence  suggests  the  flow  of  wealth  to  one,  and  re- 
suiting  free  expenditure  for  objects  of  desire.  There  is 
little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  words. 

opulency  (op'u-len-si),  n.  [As  opulence  (see 
-ci/).]  Same  a’s  opulence. 

The  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

Shale.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  38. 

opulent  (op'u-lent),  a.  [<  F.  opulent  = Sp.  Pg. 
opulento  — It.  opulente,  opulento,  < L.  opulen{t-)s, 
more  frequently  opulentus,  rich,  wealthy,  splen- 
did, noble,  < ops,  power,  might,  pi.  opes,  prop- 
erty, riches,  wealth.  Cf.  copy.]  1.  Wealthy; 
rich ; affluent ; having  large  means. 

What  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters?  Speak. 

Shale.,  Lear,  i.  1.  88. 
If  the  circumstances  of  our  state  be  such  as  to  favour 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  make  the  opulent  still 
more  rich,  this  will  increase  their  ambition. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

2.  Unstinted;  plentiful;  abundant;  profuse. 

All  bathed  in  opulent  sunshine. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  53. 

3.  Blooming;  brilliant;  splendid.  [Rare.] 

Beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower. 

Tennyson , Lucretius, 
opulently  (op'u-lent-li),  adv.  In  an  opulent 
manner;  richly;  "with  abundance  or  splendor. 
Opnntia  (o-pun'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  < L.  Opus  ( Opunt-),K  Gr.  ’Orrovg  (’07 rowr-), 
a town  of  Locris  in  Greece,  where  some  cactus- 
like plant,  “herba  Opuntia,”  is  mentioned  by 
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or 


Plmy  as  growing.]  A genns  of  cacti,  type  of 
the  tribe  Opuntiece  in  the  order  Cactacece , hav- 
ing the  stamens  shorter  than  the  half-erect  pe- 
tals. There  are  about  200  species,  of  warmer  America, 
with  one  species 
widely  scattered 
throughout  the 
Old  World.  They 
are  fleshy  herbs, 
shrubby  plants,  or 
sometimes  trees, 
their  branches  usu- 
ally composed  of 
flattened  or  glo- 
bose joints,  with 
hairy  tubercles 
which  are  set  with 
sharp  spines.  They 
bear  small  scale- 
like leaves  on  the 
younger  branches, 
lateral  yellow,  red, 
or  purple  flowers, 
and  pear-shaped 
berries.  For  uses 
and  names,  see 
cochineal  and 
prickly-pear ; also 
Indian  fig  (under 
fig2),  hedgehog- 
thistle,  and  tuna. 

Opuntiaceae 

(o-pun-shi-a'- 
se-e),  n.  pi.  “ 

[ftL.  (A.  L.  de 
Jussieu,  1825),  < Opuntia  + -acecc.]  A name 
sometimes  given  to  the  natural  order  Cactacece. 

Opuntian  (6-pun'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Opun- 
tius,  < Opus  ( Opunt -),  < Gr.  ’0 trove  COttowt-), 
Opus,  a town  of  Locris  in  Greece.]  I.  a.  Be- 
lating  to  a branch  of  the  ancient  Locrians  in 
Greece:  so  called  from  their  chief  town  Opus. 

II.  n.  A citizen  or  native  of  Opus. 

Opuntiese  (o-pun-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1865),  i Opuntia  + -ece.]  A tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants  of  the  order  Cactacece, 
distinguished  by  the  short  calyx-tube,  not  pro- 
longed beyond  the  ovary,  it  contains  4 genera,  of 
which  Opuntia  is  the  type  and  only  important  one,  and 
about  250  species,  principally  American.  They  are  succu- 
lent perennials,  shrubs  or  sometimes  trees,  armed  with 
sharp  spines.  Their  usually  lateral  and  large  flowers  are 
followed  by  pear-shaped  or  roundish  berries.  See  cut  un- 

i,der  Opuntia. 


, longitudinal  section  of  the  flower; 
stamen  ; c,  the  stigma. 


opus  (6 'pus), «.;  pi.  opera  (op'e-ra).  [L.,  work, 
a work:  see  opera.']  Work ; a work,  as  a literary 
or  musical  composition  (in  the  latter  use  often 
abbreviated  op.).  The  published  works  of  a musical 
composer  are  frequently  numbered  in  order  for  reference : 
as,  Op.  23.  A single  opus  may  contain  two  or  more  num- 
bers: as.  Op.  48,  No.  3.— Opus  Alexandrinum,  Alexan- 
drian work : a type  of  mosaic  pavement  consisting  of  geo- 
metric figures  in  black  and  red  tesserre  on  a white  ground. 
—Opus  araneum,  a kind  of  needlework  done  in  white 
thread,  with  figures  of  men,  angels,  and  animals,  liturgical 
vessels,  etc.  The  name  is  given  especially  to  such  work  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. — Opus  filatorium, 
the  ancient  name  for  fancy  work  of  all  sorts  done  with 
threads,  including  drawn  and  darned  embroidery,  and  all 
kinds  of  netting  and  the  like ; especially,  an  embroidery  in 
thread  or  colored  silk  on  a fabric  of  small  square  meshes, 
sometimes  having  a pattern  cut  out  of  thin  stuff  applied 
and  edged  with  needlework. — Opus  incertum  or  opus 
antiquum,  masonry  formed  of  small  rough  stones  set  ir- 
regularly in  mortar,  and  in  some  examples  traversed  by 
beds  of  bricks  or  tiles.—  Opus  insertum,  in  masonry, 
regular  stonework  in  which  the  vertical  joints  of  every 


A.  Opus  Incertum.  B.  Opus  Lateritium.  C.  Opus  Reticulatum. 


course  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  courses  im- 
mediately above  and  below. — Opus  interrasile,  decora- 
tion produced  by  cutting  away  the  ground,  leaving  the 
pattern,  or  cutting  out  the  pattern,  so  that  the  openings 
form  the  design.— Opus  lateritium,  in  ancient  masonry , 
brickwork  or  tilework. — Opus  magnum  or  magnum 
opus,  a great  work  ; a literary  or  artistic  work  on  which 
one  spends  his  best  powers.— Opus  musivum,  mosaic. 
— Opus  operantis,  literally,  the  work  of  the  worker; 
in  theol.,  the  effect  of  a sacrament  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spiritual  disposition  or  condition  of 
the  person.  The  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  confer 
benefits  ex  opere  operantis,  from  the  act  of  the  person  act- 
ing or  taking  part  in  them,  is  regarded  as  a distinctively 
Protestant  view,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
benefit  is  derived  ex  opere  operate. — Opus  operatum, 
literally,  a work  wrought ; in  scholastic  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic theology,  the.  due  celebration  of  a sacrament,  consid- 
ered as  necessarily  and  inherently  involving  the  grace  of 
the  sacrament.  Sacramental  grace  is  said  by  Homan 
Catholic  theologians  to  be  conferred  ex  opere  operato, 
‘from  the  (sacramental)  act  performed,’  the  sacrament 
deriving  its  power  from  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  not 
from  the  merit  of  the  minister  or  recipient.  Sacraments 


are  therefore  viewed  as  conveying  grace  to  the  recipient, 
unless  by  want  of  the  due  dispositions,  such  as  faith,  love, 
repentance,  etc.,  he  wilfully  interposes  a barrier  which 
prevents  his  receiving  thg  grace.  Certain  schoolmen  are 
thought  to  have  taught  that  the  sacraments  produce  their 
full  effect  in  all  cases  without  restriction,  and  this  doctrine 
has  often  been  imputed  by  Protestant  controversialists  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  that  contained  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (session  vii.,  canon 
viii.)  as  explained  by  Bellarmine  and  others,  and  given 
above.  Anglican  theologians  have  sometimes  used  this 
phrase  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  the  inward  grace  is  one  of  the  two  integral  parts  of 
a sacrament  (Catechism),  that  the  sacraments  are  signs 
which  are  effectual  (Article  xxv.),  and  that,  as  the  English 
bishops  declared  at  the  Savoy  conference,  “sacraments 
have  their  effects  where  the  receiver  doth  not  ‘ ponere  obi- 
cem,’  put  any  bar  against  them.”  Procter,  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (Amer.  ed.),  p.  124.— Opus  phrygicum,  in  the 
middle  ages,  embroidery.  Compare  Phrygian  work  (under 
Phrygian)  and  awriphrygia.  — Opus  plumariiim,  an  old 
name  for  feather-stitch. — Opus  pnnct.flt.nm  Same  as 
pounced  worfc.— Opus  reticulatum,  in  masonry , regular 
stonework  or  brickwork  in  square  blocks,  the  courses  of 
which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizon,  so 
that  the  joints  resemble  a network. — Opus  Saraceni- 
cum,  Saracenic  work  (that  is,  tapestry,  rugs,  etc.),  im- 
ported from  the  East.—  Opus  sectile,  a kind  of  pavement 
formed  of  slabs  or  tiles  of  glass  or  other  material,  the  pieces 
having  a definite  size,  far  larger  than  the  tesserae  of  ordi- 
nary mosaic.  They  are  sometimes  of  plain  color  and  some- 
times mottled  and  veined.— Opus  signinum,  a kind  of 
tough  cement  or  stucco  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
coat  the  interior  of  aqueducts,  etc. — Opus  spicatum, 
herring-bon  3 masonry.— Opus  tessellatum,  a pavement 
with  designs  executed  in  pieces  of  different  colors,  called 
tesserce  or  tesselce,  of  larger  size  and  more  regular  form 
than  the  pieces  used  in  mosaic. 

opuscle  (o-pus'l),  n.  Same  as  opuscule. 
opuscule  (o-pus'kul),  n.  [<  F.  opuscule  = Sp. 
opusculo  = Pg.  opusculo  = It.  opusculo , opuscoU) , 
n L.  opusculum , a little  work,  < opus,  a work : see 
opus.]  A small  work ; especially,  a literary  or 
musical  work  of  small  size, 
opusculum  (o-pus'ku-lum),  n. ; pi.  opuscula(- la). 

[L. : see  opuscule .]  Same  as  opuscule. 
opus-number  (o'pus-num*b6r),  n.  The  number 
by  which  a musical  work  is  designated:  as,  the 
opus-number  of  Beethoven’s  “Moonlight  So- 
nata” is  Op.  27,  No.  2.  See  opus. 
opyet,  n.  See  opie. 

oquassa  (o-kwas'a),  n.  TSaid  to  be  from  Lake 
Oquassoc,  in  Maine.]  The  blue-backed  trout, 
Salmo  oquassa.  [Rangeley  Lakes,  Maine.] 

Smallest  and  handsomest  of  the  chairs,  as  yet  known 
only  from  the  Rangeley  Lakes  in  western  Maine  . . . 

( Oquassa  or  Oquassoc,  name  of  one  of  the  Rangeley 
Lakes). 

Jordan  and  Evermann , Fishes  of  N.  and  Mid.  Amer- 
ica, L 615. 

or1  (or),  conj.  [<  ME.  or.  a contracted  form 
of  other,  = OHG.  odar,  MHG.  G.  oder  = Icel. 
edhr , a later  form  with  comparative  suffix  in 
conformity  with  the  associated  correlative 
whether  and  with  other 1,  other'2,  of  late  ME, 
*otlie,  *othtlie,  < AS.  oththe,  also  ethtlia,  Or,  = 
OHG.  eddo,  odo,  MHG.  ode,  od,  = Icel.  etha  = 
Goth,  aiththau,  or,  < aitli-,  a particle,  + 
thaUj  used  also  independently,  1 or.'  Or 
is  much  used  correlatively,  as  in  either  . . . 
or  (AS.*  dtlior  or  oththe  . . . oththe),  whether 
...  or  (AS.  hwsether  . . . oththe).]  Either; 
else ; otherwise ; as  an  alternative  or  substi- 
tute. (a)  A disjunctive  conjunction  coordinating  two 
or  more  words  or  clauses  each  one  of  which  in  turn  is 
regarded  as  excluding  consideration  of  the  other  or 
others  : as,  your  money  or  your  life ; by  skill  or  by 
chance;  this  road  or  that.  The  corresponding  negative 
is  nor,  with  neither  as  introductory  correlative. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  everich  maladye, 

Were  it  of  hoot,  or  cold,  or  moyste,  or  drye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 420. 
I'll  free  him,  or  fall  with  him ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Love’s  Cure,  L 3. 

It  is  almost  a standing  rule  to  do  as  others  do,  or  be 
ridiculous.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  138. 

In  a little  while  the  struggle  was  at  an  end : Those  who 
were  not  slain  took  refuge  in  the  secret  places  of  their 
houses,  or  gave  themselves  up  as  captives. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  2L 
There  may  he  several  alternatives  each  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding one  by  or,  presenting  a choice  between  any  two  in 
the  series : as,  he  may  study  law  or  medicine  or  divinity, 
or  he  may  enterinto  trade.  The  correlations  are— (1)  Either 
...  or  (in  archaic  or  poetical  use  also  or  ..  . or). 

Or  the  bakke  or  some  hone  he  breketh  in  his  gouthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  98. 
Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 

Shak. , M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  64. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

Montrose,  My  Dear  and  Only  Love. 
For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless 
That  them  or  to  conceal  or  else  to  tell 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley. 

So  that  one  may  go  [in  Venicel  to  most  houses  either  by 
land  or  water,  Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy,  Works,  I.  387. 


or 


oracle 


Examine,  first*  impartially  each  Fair, 

Then,  as  she  merits,  or  condemn,  or  spare. 

Congreve , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 
(2)  Whether  ...  or  (rarely  or  . . . or),  in  indirect  ques- 
tions. 

Inquire  what  the  ancients  thought  concerning  the  pres- 
ent frame  of  this  world,  whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  iii.  1. 
E’en  Ajax  paus’d  (so  thick  the  jav’lins  fly), 

Stepp’d  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live  or  die. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  883. 

Whether  they  were  his  lady’s  marriage  bells, 

Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 

I never  asked. 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  Golden  Supper. 
(6)  A conjunction  coordinating  two  or  more  words  or 
clauses  each  of  which  in  turn  is  regarded  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  other  or  others.  Thus,  we  say  of  a particu- 
lar diagram  that  it  is  a square,  or  a figure  with  four  equal 
sides  and  equal  angles. 

[Or  sometimes  begins  a sentence,  in  this  case  expressing 
an  alternative  with  the  foregoing  sentence,  or  merely  a 
transition  to  some  fresh  argument  or  illustration. 

Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a stone?  Mat.  vii.  9.] 

Or  else,  else ; otherwise.  [Strictly  speaking,  a redundant 
phrase,  as  or  and  else  are  equivalent  in  meaning.] 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man, 

As  monkes  been,  or  elles  oughten  be. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  191. 
The  best  rider,  like  the  best  hunter,  is  invariably  either 
dead  or  else  a resident  of  some  other  district. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  837. 

or2  (or),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [<  ME.  or,  ar, 
a var.  of  er,  cer,  < AS.  wr,  before : see  ere1,  of 
which  or  is  a var.  form.]  I.  adv.  Before; 
previously;  already. 

He  was  of  Lyndesay,  als  X ore  told. 

Rob.  o/  Brunne,  p.  11. 
II.  prep.  Before ; ere ; sooner  than ; rather 
than : as,  or  this  (before  this) ; or  long  (before 
long). 

Ich  ne  shal  do  me  or  daye  to  the  dere  churche, 

And  huyre  matyns  and  masse,  as  ich  a monke  were. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  66. 
For  so  may  fall  we  sail  tham  fang, 

And  marre  tham  or  to-morne  at  none. 

York  Plays,  p.  89. 

These  lookes  (nought  saying)  do  a benefice  seeke. 

And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lacke  or  long. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  501. 

m.  conj.  1.  Before;  ere. 

Man,  thenke  vppon  my  ryghtwysnes, 

And  make  a-mendis  or  that  thou  dye. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  174. 
Blysse  thi  mouthe  or  thou  it  ete, 

The  better  schalle  he  thi  dyete. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 
But  or  he  gaed,  he  vow’d  and  vow’d, 

The  castle  should  sweep  the  ground. 

Lammikin  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  307). 
It  wan  14  or  16  dayes  or  they  set  any  ordinance  on  land. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  78. 

He  that  marries  or  he  be  wise,  will  die  or  he  thrive. 

Ray,  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  370. 
But  or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it  shall 
be  profitable  and  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this 
P6alm.  Bp.  Fisher , Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  vii. 

2.  Sooner  than;  rather  than. 

Now  is  routhe  to  rede  how  the  red  noble 
Is  reuerenced  or  the  rode. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  502. 
He’ll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 

Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 16. 

3.  Than. 

Yow  that,  I wot  wel,  welder  more  slygt 
Of  that  art,  bi  the  half,  or  a hundreth  of  seche 
As  I am. 

Sir  Gawayne  and,  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1543. 

4.  Lest — Or  ever,  or  e’er,  before  ever,  before  . . . 
ever,  the  adverb  ever  by  contraction  assuming  the  form  of 
the  adverb  ere,  and  or  ere  becoming  thus  a seeming  dupli- 
cation of  ere,  with  which  or  is  ultimately  identical,  though 
now  in  this  phrase  sometimes  mistaken  for  ori. 

A-say  or  &uer  thow  trust ; 

When  dede  is  doun,  hit  ys  to  lat. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  42. 
The  lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their 
bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dan.  vi.  24. 
This  heart 

8hall  break  into  a hundred  thousand  flaws, 

Or  ere  I'll  weep.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  28a 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a rustick  row. 

Milton,  Nativity,  !.  86. 
I,  or  ere  that  season  come, 

Escaped  from  every  care. 

Cmeper,  On  Liberties  taken  with  Milton’s  Remains. 

[Obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  in  all  senses  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  or  ever,  or  e’er,  which  is  still 
sometimes  used.] 

or3  (6r),  n.  [<  ME.  or,  < OP.  (and  P.)  or  = Sp. 
oro  = Pg.  ouro  = It.  oro,  < L.  aurum,  gold:  see 
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aurum.]  In  her.,  one  of  the  tinctures — the 
metal  gold,  often  represented  by  a yellow  col- 
or, and  in  engraving  conven- 
tionally by  dots  upon  a white 
ground.  See  tincture,  and  cuts 
under  counter-changed  and  coun- 
ter-compony. 

His  coat  is  not  in  or, 

Nor  does  the  world  run  yet  on  wheels 
with  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 
or4t,  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  your. 
or5t ,pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  her  (their). 
-Or1.  [Also  in  some  nouns,  and  formerly  in  all, 
-our;  < ME.  -or,  -our,  -ur,  < OP.  -or,  -our,  -ur, 
later  -eur,  P.  -eur  = Sp.  Pg.  -or  = It.  -ore,  < L. 
-or  (acc.  -orem),  the  terminus  of  -tor  (=  Gr. 
-rap),  after  an  orig.  preceding  t -sor,  forming 
nouns  of  agent  from  verbs  (rarely  directly  from 
other  nouns),  as  in  orator,  one  who  prays  or 
speaks,  an  orator,  legislator,  one  who  proposes  a 
law,  legislator,  imperator,  one  who  commands, 
an  emperor,  confessor,  one  who  confesses,  rec- 
tor, one  who  rules,  scriptor,  one  who  writes,  au- 
ditor, one  who  hears,  senator,  one  who  is  an  elder 
or  counselor,  a senator,  etc.]  An  apparent  suf- 
fix, the  terminus  of  the  suffix  -tor,  -sor,  of  Latin 
origin,  forming  nouns  of  agent  from  verbs.  The 
verb  is  often  not  directly  represented  in  English,  as  in 
doctor,  rector,  lector,  orator,  victor,  monitor,  etc.,  but  is  com* 
monly  existent  in  -ate 2,  as  in  demonstrator , illuminator , 
illustrator,  generator,  etc.,  or  in  -ite  1,  -it1,  as  in  depositor, 
auditor,  etc.,  or  without  such  suffix,  as  in  instructor,  actor, 
corrector,  etc.,  the  noun  in  -or  being  in  such  instances 
actually  or  optionally  interchangeable  with  a noun  in  -erl, 
as  instructor  or  instructer,  etc.,  but  the  form  in  -or  being 
generally  preferred.  Compare  -or2. 

-Or2.  [Also  in  some  nouns,  and  formerly  in  all, 
-our;  < ME.  -or,  -our,  < OP.  -edr,  -edur,  -eur,  P. 
-eur  = Sp.  Pg.  -ador  = It.  -atore,  < L.  -ator  (acc. 
-dtorem).]  A termination  (apparent  suffix)  of 
Latin  origin,  contracted  through  Old  French 
from  an  original  Latin  -ator.  In  English  it  is 
merged  with  -ori,  as  in  emperor,  ultimately  from  Latin  im- 
perator; governor,  ultimately  from  Latin  gubernator,  etc. ; 
or  with  -erl,  as  in  laborer,  ultimately  from  Latin  laborator; 
preacher,  ultimately  from  Latin  proedieator,  etc.  It  ap- 
pears as  -four,  -for,  usually  -four  (from  OF.  -eour),  in  savior, 
saviour,  ultimately  from  Latin  Salvator. 

-or3.  [Also  in  older  words  -our;  < ME.  -our,  -or, 
-ur,  < OF.  -or,  -our,  -ur,  P.  -eur  = Sp.  Pg.  -or  = It. 
-ore,  < L.  -or,  orig.  -os,  acc.  -orem,  a suffix  forming 
nouns,  usually  abstract,  from  verbs  in  -ere,  as 
calor,  heat,  < calere,  be  hot,  J rigor,  cold,  < fri- 
gere,  be  cold,  olor,  odor,  smell,  < olere,  smell,  hor- 
ror, shrinking,  < horrere,  shrink,  terror,  fear,  < 
terrere,  make  afraid,  etc.;  or  nouns,  sometimes 
concrete,  not  from  verbs,  as  honor,  honos,  honor, 
arbor,  arbos,  a tree,  etc.]  A suffix  of  some 
nouns  of  Latin  origin,  either  abstract,  as  in 
odor,  horror,  terror,  honor,  etc.,  or  concrete,  as 
in  arbor,  a tree,  etc.  It  is  not  felt  or  used  as 
an  English  formative. 

-or4.  [OF.  -or,  -our,  -ur,  F.  -eur  = Sp.  Pg.  -or 
— It.  -ore,  < L.  -or  (neut.  -us),  acc.  -orem,  ult. 
= E.  -er2,  the  comparative  suffix:  see  -er2.]  A 
suffix  of  Latin  origin  appearing  in  compara- 
tives, used  in  English  with  a distinct  compara- 
tive use,  as  in  the  adjectives  major,  minor,  ju- 
nior, senior,  prior,  but  also  commonly  in  nouns, 
as  major,  minor,  prior,  junior,  senior,  etc.  It  is 
not  felt  or  used  as  an  English  formative, 
or-.  [ME.  or-,  < AS.  or-  = OS.  or-  = OPries.  or- 
= D.  oor-  = MLG.  or-  = OHO.  MHG.  G.  ur-  = 
Goth,  us-,  an  accented  prefix,  orig.  identical 
with  AS.  d-  (orig.  *ar-  = OHG.  ar-,  er-,  ir-, 
MHG.  er-,  etc.),  E.  a-,  and  with  the  prep.  OHG. 
ur  = Goth,  us,  out:  see  a-1.  The  same  prefix, 
AS.  a-,  appears  accented  and  disguised  in  oak- 
um, q.  v.]  A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  ap- 
pearing unrecognized  as  a prefix  and  with  no 
separate  significance  in  ordeal,  ort,  and  a few 
other  words  now  obsolete. 
ora1!  (o'ra),  n.  [AS.  ora.  Cf.  ore.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  money  of  account.  In  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Elder  and  Guthrum,  the  ora  was  equivalent  to 
shillings  of  the  time.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  the  ora  was 
equal  to  20  pence. 
ora2,  n.  Plural  of  os2. 

orach,  orache  (or'ach),  n.  [Also  orrach,  and 
formerly  arrach;  < F.  arroche,  orach,  prob.  < L. 
atriplex , orach:  see  Atriplex.-]  One  of  several 
Old  World  plants  of  the  genus  Atriplex , espe- 
cially A.  hortensis,  the  garden-orach.  See  A tri- 
plex and  mountain-spinacli.  The  common  orach  is 
A.  patula,  a weed  and  seaside  plant  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  sea-orach,  A.  littoralis,  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  is  also 
used  as  a spinach.  See  cut  in  next  column.— Dog’s- 
orach.  Same  as  notchiveed.  — Orach  moth,  a lepidop- 
terous  insect,  Hadena  atriplicis. 

oracle  (or'a-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  oracle , < OF.  (and 
F.)  oracle  = Sp.  oraculo  = Pg.  oraculo  = It.  ora- 


colOj  < L.  oraculum,  syncopated  oraclum , a divine 
announcement,  a prophecy,  a place  where  such 
were  given,  < oraref  pray:  see  oration .]  1.  In 
class,  antiq. : (a)  An  utterance  given  by  a priest 
or  priestess  of  a god,  in  the  name  of  the  god 
and,  as  was  believed,  by  his  inspiration,  in  an- 
swer to  a human  inquiry,  usually  respecting 
some  future  event,  as  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise or  battle,  or  some  proposed  line  of  con- 
duct. Such  oracles  exerted  for  centuries  a strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  belief  of  both 
the  medium  and  the  questioner  in  their  divine  inspiration 
being  in  most  cases  genuine.  The  oracles  themselves, 
however,  were  often  ambiguous  or  at  least  obscure.  The 
prestige  of  the  chief  oracular  seats  of  Greece  was  powerful 
in  the  promotion  of  good  government  and  justice.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  utterance  of  oracles 
gradually  ceased.  It  was  a common  belief  of  early  Chris- 
tians that  the  oracles  actually  proceeded  from  evil  spirits. 
Though  I am  satisfied  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  it  1.  190. 

(b)  The  deity  who  was  supposed  to  give  such 
answers  to  inquiries. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  thro*  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Milton , Nativity,  1.  173. 

Oracles  are  brief  and  final  in  their  utterances. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  iv. 

(c)  The  place  where  oracular  answers  were  giv- 
en; the  sanctuary,  temple,  or  adytum  whence 
the  supposed  supernatural  responses  proceed- 
ed. The  Greeks  surpassed  every  other  nation  in  both  the 
number  and  the  celebrity  of  their  oracles.  Those  of  Zeus  at 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Trophonius 
near  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation. 

Thither  come, 

And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  222. 

2.  Hence,  by  extension — ( a ) The  communica- 
tions, revelations,  or  instruction  delivered  by 
God  to  or  through  his  prophets : rarely  used  in 
the  singular:  as,  the  oracles  of  God;  the  divine 
oracles. 

This  is  he  . . . who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give 
unto  us.  Acts  vii.  38. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all  indiffer- 
ency ; that  the  law  hath  no  side-respect  to  their  persons ; 
that  the  law  is,  as  it  were,  an  oracle  proceeded  from  wisdom 
and  understanding.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L 10. 

(&)  The  sanctuary  or  most  holy  place  in  the 
temple,  in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  (1  Ki.  vi.  19) : sometimes  used  for  the 
temple  itself. 

The  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the 
most  holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims. 

1 KL  viii.  6. 

(c)  A source  or  repository  of  the  divine  will 
that  may  be  consulted  or  drawn  upon. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  L 460. 

3.  An  uncommonly  wise  person,  whose  opin- 
ions are  of  great  authority,  and  whose  determi- 
nations are  not  disputed. 

I am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  hark. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L I.  93. 

Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

4.  A wise  saying  or  an  authoritative  decision 
given  by  such  a person. 


oracle 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastic  jaws 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  L 3.  74. 
5.  Something  that  is  looked  upon  as  an  infal- 
lible guide  or  standard  of  reference. 

Col.  Pray,  my  lord,  what ’s  a clock  by  your  oracle  ? 

Lord  Sp.  Faith,  I can’t  tell ; I think  my  watch  runs 
upon  wheels.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  Dial.  i. 

oraclet  (or'a-kl),  v.  i.  [<  oracle,  m.]  To  utter 
oracles. 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 

The  Gentiles.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  455. 

oraclert  (or'a-kler),  n.  One  who  utters  oracles ; 
the  giver  of  an  oracle  or  oracular  response. 

Pyrrhus,  whom  the  Delphian  Oracler 
Deluded  by  his  double-meaning  Measures. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Dartas’s  Weeks,  i.  6. 

oracular  (o-rak'u-lar),  a.  [<  ML.  oracularis,  < 
li.oraculum,  oracle  : see  oracle .]  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  oracle  or  ora- 
cles. Hence— (a)  Obscure  or  ambiguous  like  the  oracles 
of  pagan  deities.  (&)  Positive;  authoritative;  not  to  be 
gainsaid ; wise  beyond  contradiction. 

O that,  whiles  we  sweate  and  bleede  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  oracular  truths,  wee  could  bee  perswaded  to 
remit  of  our  heat  in  the  pursuit  of  opinions. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Reconciler,  Ded. 
(c)  Wise  as  an  oracle ; expressing  opinions  with  the  mys- 
teriousness or  dogmatism  of  an  oracle. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular  in  that  un- 
adorned gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.  Pope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  possessing  the  power 
of  delivering  oracular  or  divine  messages ; pos- 
sessing the  power  of  uttering  oracles : as,  an 
oracular  tongue. 

His  gestures  did  obey 

The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  59. 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 

Dwelt  visibly  the  light-creating  God. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  389. 

oracularity  (o-rak-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  oracular  + 
-ity.]  Oracularness;  mysterious  dogmatism. 

Now  Stanfield  has  no  mysticism  or  oracularity  about 
him.  You  can  see  what  he  means  at  once. 

Thackeray,  Early  and  Late  Papers,  Picture  Gossip. 

oracularly  (o-rak'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  oracle;  authoritatively;  sententiously. 
oracularness  (o-rak'u-lar-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  oracular. 

oraculoust  (o-rak'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  oraculum , an 
oracle : see  oracle.']  Same  as  oracular. 

As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous  speeches,  they  cannot 
hold  out  long. 

Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 
Urim  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron’s  breast.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  14. 

oraculouslyf  (o-rak'u-lus-li),  adv.  Same  as 
oracularly. 

The  genius  of  your  blessings  hath  instructed 
Your  tongue  oraculously. 

Fletcher  ^ and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  1. 

oraculousness  (o-rak'u-lus-nes),  n . Same  as 
oracularness. 

orad  (o'rad),  adv.  [<  L.  os  (or-),  the  mouth,  + 
ad,  to.]  To  or  toward  the  mouth  or  oral  region : 
opposed  to- abor  ad. 

orage  (F.  pron.  o-razh'),  w.  [<  OF.  orage , F. 
or  age  = Pr.  auratge  = Sp.  oraje,  a storm,  wind, 
< ore  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  aura  = It.  aura , ora , breeze, 
wind,  < L.  aura , air,  breeze,  wind,  ML.  storm, 
tempest:  see  aura.]  1.  A storm;  a tempest. 
Cotgrave.  [Rare.] 

That  orage  of  faction. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  632.  {Davies.) 
2.  In  organ-building , a stop  constructed  so  as 
to  produce  a noise  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
a storm. 

oragious  (o-ra'jus),  a.  [<  F.  orageux , stormy,  < 
orage,  a storm : see  orage.]  Stormy;  tempes- 
tuous. [Rare.] 

M.  D’lvry,  whose  early  life  may  have  been  rather  ora- 
gious,  was  yet  a gentleman  perfectly  well  conserved. 

Thackeray , Newcomes,  xxxi. 
oraisont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  orison. 
oral  (o'ral),  a.  [=  F.  oral  = Sp.  Pg.  oral  = It. 
*orale , < NL.  oralis , of  the  mouth,  < L.  os  (or-), 
the  mouth,  = Skt.  asya , the  mouth.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mouth  or  ingestive  opening: 
as,  the  oral  orifice ; oral  surgery ; oral  gesta- 
tion.— 2.  Uttered  by  the  mouth  or  in  words; 
spoken,  not  written : as,  oral  traditions ; oral 
testimony ; oral  law. 

Savage  rusticity  is  reclaimed  by  oral  admonition  alone. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxv. 
Oral _ record,  and  the  silent  heart— 
Depositories  faithful  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 
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The  oral  language  of  China  has  continued  the  same  that 
it  is  now  for  thirty  centuries. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Ten  Great  Religions,  L 2. 

3.  Using  or  concerned  with  speech  only,  and 
not  writing;  communicating  instruction,  etc., 
by  word  of  mouth;  viva  voce.  [Rare.] 

The  influence  of  simply  Oral  Teachers  rests  chiefly  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Taught. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  6. 

4.  In  zool.,  situated  on  the  same  part  or  side 
of  the  body  as  the  mouth:  opposed  to  aboral  or 
anal.—Qxdl  arms,  in  acalephs,  arm-like  appendages  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  usually  projects  into  folded 
membranes,  between  which  the  mouth  is  situated.— Oral 
aspect.  See  ambulacral  aspect,  under  ambulacral. — Oral 
cavity,  in  haustellate  insects,  the  hollow  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  head,  from  which  the  proboscis  or  sucking- 
mouth  protrudes.—  Oral  contract,  disk,  evidence,  ges- 
tation, etc.  See  the  nouns. — Oral  pleading,  in  law , 
pleading  by  word  of  mouth  in  presence  of  the  judges : su- 
perseded by  written  pleading  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
— Oral  Skeleton,  ill  echinoderms,  the  whole  dentary  ap- 
paratus or  hard  parts  about  the  mouth.  See  lantern  of 
Aristotle,  under  lantern. — Oral  valves,  in  crinoids,  the 
processes  of  the  perisome  about  the  mouth,  proj  ecting  over 
the  orifice  and  capable  of  closing  it  by  coming  together 
like  valves.—  Oral  Whiff,  a whiff  heard  during  expiration 
from  the  open  mouth,  following  the  cardiac  rhythm.  It  is 
developed  in  health  by  exertion,  and  also  appears  during 
complete  rest  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  when  it  may 
be  double.  When  thus  appearing  during  rest,  it  is  of  diag- 
nostic value,  and  is  called  Drummond's  whiff. 

orale  (o-ra'le),  n . [ML.,  neut.  of  (NL.)  oralis, 

of  the  mouth : see  oral.]  A veil  worn  by  the 
Pope  at  solemn  pontifical  celebrations;  the 
^.fanon.  See  f anon,  3 (e). 
orally  (o'ral-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  oral  manner;  by 
word  of  mouth;  in  words,  without  writing;  vo- 
cally; verbally:  as,  traditions  derived  orally 
from  ancestors. — 2.  By  means  of  the  mouth; 
through,  in,  or  into  the  mouth. 

The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and  orally  devour  it  whole. 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  To  Sir  T.  Challoner. 

“Morphinomania,”  by  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Starkey,  gives  a 
striking  but  quite  credible  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  unscientific  use  of  morphia,  either  subcutaneously  or 
orally.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  219. 

orang  (o-rang'),  n.  Same  as  orang-utan. 
orange1  (or'anj),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  or- 
*cnge;  < ME.  orcnge  (=  D.  orange  — G.  orange),  < 
OF.  orenge , F.  orange  (=  Pr.  orange),  an  accom. 
form  (simulating  or,  < L.  aurum,  gold,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  yellow  fruit)  for  *arengc,  < It.  aran- 
cia,  f.,  arancio,  m.  (ML.  arangia,  also  accom. 
aurantia,  NL.  aurantum,  simulating  L.  aurum , 
gold),  orig.  with  initial  n,  as  in  It.  dial,  naranza, 
naranz  = Sp.  naranja  = Pg.  laranja  (with  orig. 
n changed  to  l,  appar.  in  simulation  of  the  def. 
art.)  = Wall,  neranze  = MGr.  vepavT&ov,  NGr. 
vepavr^L,  < Ar.  naranj  = Hind,  ndrangi,  narangi 
= Pali  narango  = late  Skt.  naranga,  nagaranga, 
appar.  < Pers.  naranj,  narinj,  narang,  an  orange ; 
cf.  Pers.  nar,  a pomegranate.  Cf.  lemon  and 
lime's,  also  of  Pers.  origin.]  I,  n.  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange-tree,  a large  globose  berry  of  eight 
or  ten  membranous  cells,  each  containing  sev- 
eral seeds  which  are  packed  in  a pulp  of  fusi- 
form vesicles,  distended  with  an  acidulous  re- 
freshing juice.  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of 
the  orange  — the  sweet  orange,  Citrus  Sinensis,  including 
the  ordinary  market  sorts ; the  bitter  or  Seville  orange 
or  bigarade,  a variety  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  used  for 
making  marmalade,  its  peel  being  specially  valued;  the 
bergamot  orange,  Citrus  Bergamia,  classed  by  some,  how- 
ever, as  a variety  of  Citrus  Medica  (see  bergamoll,  1). 

2.  A rather  low  branching  evergreen  fruit-tree, 
Citrus  Aurantium,  with  greenish-brown  bark,  el- 
liptical or  ovate  coriaceous  leaves,  the  petiole 
often  winged,  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  it  is 
long-lived  and  extremely  prolific.  When  no  longer  fruit- 
ful, its  hard,  fine-grained,  yellowish  wood  is  valued  for 
inlaid  work  and  fine  turnery.  Its  flowers  are  prized  when 
fresh  (&ee  orange-blossoms),  and  (chiefly  those  of  the  bitter 
orange)  yield  neroli-oil  and  orange-water.  The  varieties 
of  the  orange  are  very  numerous,  distinguished  most  ob- 
viously by  their  fruit.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  India, 
whence  it  spread  to  western  Asia,  thence  reaching  Spain 
and  Italy,  through  the  agency  of  the  Moors  and  the  cru- 
saders, between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  nearly  all  tropical  and  subtropical 
lands,  including  China  and  Japan,  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean Basin,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  southern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  the  United  States,  having,  indeed,  become 
thoroughly  wild  in  Florida. 

The  gourde  is  goode  nygh  this  orenge  ysowe, 

Whoos  vynes  brent  maath  askes  for  hem  sete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 

3.  A reddish-yellow  color,  of  which  the  orange 
is  the  type. — 4.  In  her.,  a roundel  tennd.  See 
roundel. — Blenheim  orange,  a golden-colored  variety 
of  apple.— Blood-orange,  a sweet  orange  with  the  pulp 
mottled  with  crimson  and  the  rind  reddish,  grown  in  Malta, 
and  hence  also  called  Maltese  orange.  — Cadmium-or- 
ange, a deep-orange  shade  of  cadmium-yellow. — Clove- 
orange.  Same  as  mandarin  orange. — Coolie  orange.  See 
coolie.—  Diphenylamine-orailge,  an  acid  coal-tar  Color 
used  in  dyeing.  It  is  the  potassium  salt  of  a phenylated  acid- 
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yellow,  and  dyes  an  orange  color.  Also  known  as  tropce- 
olin  00,  orange  IV,  orange  AT.— Frosted  orange,  a moth 
of  the  genus  Gortyna.—  Gold  orange,  a coal-tar  color: 
same  as  helianthin.—  Horned  orange,  a monstrous  form 
of  the  orange  in  which  the  carpels  are  separated.— Mad- 
der-orange. See  madder  lakes,  under  madder^.— Mal- 
tese orange.  Same  as  blood-orange. — Mandarin  or- 
ange, a small  flattened  variety  of  orange  in  which  the 
rina  separates  very  readily  from  the  pulp,  the  latt  er  sweet 
and  deliciously  flavored.  See  Tangerine  orange.—  Mars 
orange,  an  artificially  prepared  iion  ocher,  of  a color 
similar  to  burnt  sienna  without  the  brown  tinge  of  the 
latter.  It  is  used  as  an  artists’ color. — Native  orange. 
Same  as  orange-thorn.—  Navel  orange,  a very  large  and 
sweet,  usually  seedless  variety,  of  Brazil,  etc.:  so  called 
from  a peculiar  navel-like  formation  at  the  summit* 
which  is  somewhat  oval  in  shape.—  Noble  orange.  Same 
as  mandarin  orange. — Orange  G,  a coal-tar’ color  used  in 
dyeing,  being  the  beta-disulphonate  sodium  salt  of  ben- 
zene-azo-beta-naphthol.  It  dyes  a bright  orange,  very  fast 
to  light. — Orange  I,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing  red- 
dish-orange, being  the  sodium  salt  of  parasulphobenzene- 
azo- al pha-naphthol.  Also  called  tropreolin  000  No.  1,  and 
alpha-naphthol  orange.—  Orange  II,  a coal-tar  color  used 
in  dyeing,  the  sodium  salt  of  parasulphobenzene-azo-beta- 
naphthol : same  as  mandarin,  5.  Also  called  tropseolin 
000  No.  2,  and  beta-naphthol  orange. — Orange  HI.  Same 
as  helianthin. — Orange  IV»  diphenylamine-orange. — 
Orange  lake.  Same  as  madder-orange. — Orange  N. 
Same  as  diphenylamine-orange.—  Osage  orange.  See 
Maclura.—  Otaheite  orange,  a hardy  shrubby  variety  of 
orange,  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  also  used  as  a stock  for 
dwarfing  the  varieties  of  the  orange.— Palatine  orange, 
a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  being  the  ammonium  salt 
of  tetranitro-diphenol.  It  is  applicable  to  wool  and  silk 
in  an  acid  bath.— Quito  oranges,  the  berries  of  Solanum 
Quitoense.—  St.  Michael’s  orange,  a rather  small,  thin- 
skinned,  seedless  variety  of  orange,  the  pulp  very  sweet  and 
the  tree  extremely  productive. — Sumatra  orange.  See 
Murraya.— Sweet-skinned  orange,  a variety  of  orange 
with  thick  soft  rind,  in  Paris  called  forbidden  fruit,  while 
in  London  that  name  applies  to  a small  sort  of  shaddock. 

— Tangerine  orange,  a subvariety  of  the  mandaiin,  in- 
clining to  a pear  shape,  its  smallest  form  not  larger  than  an 
English  walnut. — Wild  orange,  (a)  '1  he  common  orange 
in  its  spontaneous  forms.  (6)  The  Carolina  cherry-laurel, 
Prunus  Caroliniana.  It  is  a small  tree  with  glossy  cori- 
aceous leaves,  wild  and  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the 
southern  United  States.  Its  foliage,  bark,  and  fruit  con- 
tain prussic  acid,  and  the  leaves  are  often  fatal  to  animals 
browsing  upon  them.  Also  called  mock-orange  and  wild 
peach,  (c)  See  toothache-tree. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  orange ; specifi- 
cally, being  of  the  reddish-yellow  color  of  the 
orange. 

The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure.  Locke. 

Yon  orange  sunset  waning  slow. 

Tennyson,  Move  eastward,  happy  earth. 

Orange  bat,  Rhinonycteris  aurantia : so  called  from  the 
coloration.—  Orange  bird,  Phonipara  zena,  a West  Indian 
tanager,  having  an  orange  breast.  — Orange  chrome,  a 
chrome-yellow  of  a deep-orange  shade. — Orange  cowry, 
Cyprcea  aurora,  the  morning-dawn  cowry.— Orange  dove, 
Chrysoenas  victor,  the  male  of  which  is  orange. — Orange 
footman,  Lithosia  aureda,  a British  moth. — Orange 
fruit-worm.  See  fruit-uorm.  — Orange  gourd.  Same 
as  egg  gourd  (which  see,  under  gourd).—  Orange  miner- 
al, an  oxid  of  lead  similar  to  red  lead  in  composition,  but 
much  brighter  and  clearer  in  color.  It  is  formed  by  oxi- 
dizing white  lead  on  the  hearth  of  a reverberatory  furnace. 
It  is  largely  used  in  paints,  principally  as  a base  for  art  iflcial 
or  eosin  vermilion.—  Orange  moth,  Angerona  prunaria, 
a British  geometrid  moth,  so  called  from  its  color.— Or- 
ange ocher.  Same  as  (burnt)  Roman  ocher  (which  see, 
under  ocher). — Orange  paste.  See  paste. — Orange  sal- 
low, Xanthia  citrago,  a British  moth.— Orange-skin 
surface,  a name  given  to  the  glaze  of  certain  varieties  of 
Oriental  porcelain,  from  the  slight  roughnesses  of  the  sur- 
face, without  reference  to  color.— C range-slip  clay,  a 
clay  used  in  Staffordshire,  chiefly  in  making  slip,  of  a gray 
color,  having  mixed  with  it  reddish  nodules,  which  give 
an  orange  color  to  the  tempered  mass. — Orange  under- 
wing,  Brephos  parthenais,  a common  noctuid  moth  of 
Europe : an  English  collectors’  name.—  Orange  upper- 
wing,  Hoporina  croceago,  a common  noctuid  moth  of  Eu- 
rope : an  English  collectors’  name.— Orange  vermilion, 
a mercury  vermilion,  red  with  an  orange  hue. 

Orange2  (or'anj),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  Orange,  < 
F.  Orange  (>  D.  Oranje,  G.  Oranien),  a city  and 
principality  in  France,  orig.  (L.)  Arausio(n-), 
the  capital  of  the  Cavari,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  principality 
of  Orange  in  France,  or  the  line  of  princes 
named  from  it:  often  with  special  reference 
to  William  III.  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Protes- 
tantism against  Louis  XIV.  on  the  continent, 
and  against  James  II.  in  Ireland. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Society  of  Orangemen,  or  Or- 
angeism:  as,  an  Orange  lodge;  an  Orange  em- 
blem. See  Orangeman. 

orangeade  (or-an-jad'),  n.  [=  F.  orangeade  = 
Sp.  naranjada  = Pg.  laranjada  — It.  aranciata ; 
as  orange 1 + - adc 1 as  in  lemonade,  etc.  Cf . or- 
ang eat.]  A drink  made  of  orange-juice  and 
water  sweetened. 

Orangeade,  a cooling  Liquor  made  of  the  Juice  of  Or- 
anges and  Lemmons,  with  Water  and  Sugar. 

E.  Phillips,  1706. 

orangeat  (or-an-zhat'),  n.  [<  F.  orangeat,  < 
orange,  orange:  see  orange L]  1.  Sugared  or 
candied  orange-peel,  a sweetmeat.  Imp.  Diet. 

— 2.  Orangeade.  Imp.  Diet. 


orange-blossom 

orange-blossom  (or'anj-blos^om),  n.  The  blos- 
som of  the  orange-tree,  worn  in  wreaths,  etc., 
by  brides  as  an  emblem  of  marriage. 

Lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 

Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize  and  vine. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

Orange-butter  (or'anj-but^er),  n.  1.  Orange 
marmalade. — 2f.  A’ kind  of  confection : seethe 
quotation. 

The  Dutch  way  to  make  orange-butter.—  Take  new  cream 
two  gallons,  beat  it  up  to  a thickness,  then  add  half  a pint 
of  orange-flower  water,  and  as  much  red  wine,  and  so  being 
become  the  thickness  of  butter,  it  retains  both  the  colour 
and  scent  of  an  orange.  Closet  of  Rarities  (1706).  ( Nares .) 

orange-colored  (or'anj-kul,/ord),  a.  Having 
the  color  of  an  orange. 

orange-crowned  (or'anj-kround),  a.  Having 
the  top  of  the  head  orange:  as,  the  orange- 
* crowned  warbler,  Helminthophaga  celata. 
orange-dog  (or'anj-dog),  re.  The  larva  of  Pa- 
pilio  ( thoas-cresphontes ),  a caterpillar  which 
feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  orange  in  Florida 
„and  Louisiana.  See  cut  under  osmeterium. 
orange-flower  (or'an;j-flou"fer),  n.  Same  as 
orange-blossom. 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange- flower. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxiv. 

Mexican  orange-flower,  a handsome  white-flowered 
shrub,  Choisya  ternata.—  Oil  Of  orange-flowers.  See 
oil. — Orange-flower  watert.  Same  as  orange-water. 

orange-grass  (or'anj-gras),  v.  The  pinoweed, 
Sarothra  gentianoides,  a small  American  plant 
with  wiry  branches,  minute  scale-like  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Orangeism  (or'anj-izm),  re.  [<  Orange 2 + -ism.'] 
The  principles  which  the  Orange  lodges  (see 
Orangeman)  are  formed  to  uphold;  the  mainte- 
nance and  ascendancy  of  Protestantism,  and 
opposition  to  Romanism  and  Romish  influence 
in  civil  government. 

orangeleaf  (or'anj-lef),  n.  An  evergreen  ru- 
biaceous  shrub  of  New  Zealand,  Coprosma  lu- 
cida. 

orange-legged  (or'anj-legd  or  -leg'ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  shank  orange-colored:  as,  the  orange- 
legged hobby,  Falco  vespertinus. 

Orange-lily  (or'anj-liPi),  re.  A bulb-bearing 
liiy,  Lilium  bulbiferum.  See  lily. 
orange-list  (or'anj-list),  n.  A wide  baize,  dyed 
in  bright  colors,  formerly  largely  exported  from 
England  to  Spain.  Drapers’  Diet. 

Orangeman  (or'anj-man),  n. ; pi.  Orangemen 
(-men).  [<  Orange 2 4-  man.]  1.  An  Irish  Prot- 
estant. The  name  Orangemen  waa  given  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Homan  Catholics  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  support  of  the 
cause  of  William  III.  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange. 

2.  A member  of  a secret  politico-religious  so- 
ciety instituted  in  Ireland  in  1795,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  Protestant  religion  and 
ascendancy,  and  of  opposing  Romanism  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  Orangemen  are  especially  prominent  in 
Ulster,  Ireland,  but  local  branches  called  ledges  are  found 
all  over  the  British  empire,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

orange-musk  (or'anj-musk),  n.  A species  of 
pear. 

orange-oil  (or'anj-oil),  n.  An  essential  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  rind  both  of  the  sweet  and  of 
the  bitter  orange,  used  in  liqueur-making  and 
perfumery. 

orange-pea  (or'anj-pe),  n.  A young  unripe 
fruit  of  the  Curasao  orange,  used  for  flavoring 
^cordials. 

orange-peel  (or'anj-pel),  n.  The  rind  of  an 
orange  separated  from  the  pulp;  specifically, 
the  rind  of  the  bitter  orange  when  dried  and 
candied.  It  is  used  as  a stomachic,  also  in  pud- 
dings and  cakes,  and  for  flavoring  many  articles 
of  confectionery. — oil  of  orange-peel.  See  oil. 
orange-pekoe  (or'anj-pe'ko), «.  A black  tea 
from  China,  of  which  there  is  also  a scented 
variety. 

orange-pippin  (or'ani-pip'in),  n.  A kind  of 
apple. 

oranger  (or'anj-er),  n.  A ship  or  vessel  em- 
ployed in  carrying  oranges, 
orangeroot  (or'anj-rot),  n.  See  Hydrastis. 
orangery  (or'anj-ri),  n. ; pi.  orangeries  (-riz). 
|<F  .orangerie;  as  orange*  + -ry.]  1.  A place 

where  oranges  are  cultivated;  particularly,  a 
glass  house  for  preserving  orange-trees  during 
winter. 

The  orangerie  and  aviarie  handsome,  & a very  large 
plantation  about  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  14,  1664. 

Harms  and  orangeries  yielded  harvests. 

G.  Vf.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxiv, 
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2f.  A kind  of  snuff.  Davies. 

0 Lord,  sir,  you  must  never  sneeze  ; ’tis  as  unbecoming 
after  orangery  as  grace  after  meat. 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a Bottle,  ii.  2. 

3f.  A perfume. 

Sire,  he  was  enrage,  and  did  brake  his  bottle  A’Orangenrie. 

Cibber,  Love  makes  a Man,  i.  1. 

orange-SCale  (or'anj-skal),  n.  Any  scale-in- 
sect which  infests  the  orange,  as  Aspidiotus  au- 
rantii. 

orange-skin  (or'anj-skin),  n.  An  orange  hue 
of  the  skin,  observed  chiefly  in  newly  born  in- 
fants. 

Orange-tawny  (or'anj-tfi/ni),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A cdor  between  yellow  and  brown ; a dull-or- 
ange color. 

A fruit  ...  of  colour  between  orange-tawny  and  scar- 
let. Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

II.  a.  Of  a dull-orange  color;  partaking  of 
yellow  and  brown  in  color. 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue. 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 

Shak. , M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 129. 

They  say  . . . that  usurers  should  have  orange-tawny 
bonnets  because  they  do  judaize.  Bacon,  Usury. 

Thou  scum  of  man, 

Uncivil,  orange-tawney -coated  clerk. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  3. 

orange-thorn  (or'an  j-thom),  n.  Any  plant  of 
the  two  or  three  species  of  the  Australian  genus 
Citriobatus,  of  the  family  Pittosporacese.  They 
are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  tough-skinned  orange-colored 
berries,  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives. Also  called  native  orange. 

orange-tip  (or'anj-tip),  n.  In  entom.,  one  of 
several  butterflies  whose  wings  are  tipped  with 
orange. 

orange-watert  (or'anj-w&<'t&r),  n.  A favorite 
perfume  formerly  made  by  distilling  orange- 
blossoms  with  sweet  wine  or  other  spirit. 

He  sent  her  two  bottles  of  orange-water  by  his  page. 

Coppy,  Wits,  Hits,  and  Fancies  (1614).  ( Nares .) 

orange-wife  (or'anj.wlf),  n.  A woman  who 
sells  oranges. 

You  wear  out  a good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a 
cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a fosset-seller. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  78. 

orange-woman  (or'anj-wuriran),  n.  Same  as 

orange-wife. 

orangite  (or'anj-It),  n.  [<  orange 1 + -ife2.]  An 
orange-colored  variety  of  the  rare  thorium  sili- 
cate called  thorite,  from  nearBrevik  inNorway. 

orang-utan,  orang-outang  (o-rang'o-tan, 
-o-tang),  re.  [In  the  second  form  < F.  orang-ou- 
tang (=  Pg.  orangotango  = D.  orangoutang  = G. 
Sw.  Dan.  orangutang),  with  the  second  element 
conformed  in  final  elements  to  the  first;  prop. 
orang-utan  (=  ,?p.  orangutan),  < Malay  orang- 
utan, lit.  man  of  the  woods,  < orang,  man,  + 
utan,  hutan,  woods,  wilderness,  wild.]  An  an- 
thropoid ape  of  the  family  Simiidw;  the  mias, 
Simia  satyrus.  It  inhabits  wooded  lowlands  of  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra.  The  male  attains  a stature  of  4 feet 
or  a trifle  more,  with  a reach  of  the  arms  of  above  71  feet. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  thus 


Orang*utan  ( Simia  satyrus). 

very  different  from  those  of  man,  in  whom  the  height  and 
the  reach  of  the  arms  are  nearly  the  same.  The  arms  of  the 
orang-utan  reach  nearly  to  the  ground  when  the  animal 
stands  erect.  This  attitude  is  difficult  and  constrained, 
and  is  not  ordinarily  assumed.  The  animal  is  most  at 
home  in  trees,  where  it  displays  extraordinary  agility.  In 
walking  on  level  ground  it  stoops  forward,  brings  the  hands 
to  the  ground,  and  swings  the  body  by  the  long  arms,  much 
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as  a lame  person  uses  crutches.  Both  hands  and  feet  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  bent  knuckles  and  short  thumbs  and 
toes,  so  that  the  palms  and  soles  cannot  be  pressed  flat 
upon  plane  surfaces.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  naked, 
and  the  fur  is  scanty  or  thin,  though  rather  long ; it  is  of 
a brownish-red  or  auburn  color.  Orang-utans  live  in  trees, 
where  they  build  large  nests  and  feed  on  fruits  and  succu- 
lent buds  or  shoots.  The  strength  of  the  animal  is  great  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  when  brought  to  bay  it  proves 
a formidable  antagonist.  Also  orang. 
orant  (o'rant),  n.\  pi.  orants,  or,  as  L.,  orantes 
(o-ran'tez).  [<  L.  oran(t-)Sj  ppr.  of  orare , pray: 
see  oration, ] 1.  In  anc.  art , a female  figure  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer;  a female  adorant.  Such 
figures  are  commonly  distinguished  or  indicated  by  the 


Orant  and  Adorants  in  presence  of  Persephone  and  Demeter. 

(Votive  relief  from  Eleusis,  in  the  Cabinet  Pourtal6s,  Paris.) 

raising  of  the  hand  and  arm  or  forearm,  with  the  palm  out- 
ward, as  well  as  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  orants  when 
divinities  also  are  represented. 

2.  In  early  Christian  art,  a female  figure  stand- 
ing with  arms  outspread  or  slightly  raised  in 
prayer,  symbolizing  the  church  as  engaged  in 
adoration  and  intercession.  Such  figures  are  fre- 
quently found  as  paintings  in  the  Catacombs,  and  some 
have  been  regarded  as  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

orarion  (o-ra'ri-on),  re.;  pi.  oraria  (-a).  [LGr. 
o tpapiov,  a stole : see  orariumX .]  In  tfie  dr.  Ch., 
the  deacon’s  stole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
epitrachelion  or  priest’s  stole.  It  is  worn  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  is  somewhat  wider  than 
the  Western  stole. 

orarium1  (o-ra'ri-um),  re.;  pi.  oraria  (-§,).  [L. , a 
napkin,  handkerchief,  LL.  as  in  defs!  (>  MGr. 
wpapiov),  a stole,  etc.,  < os  (or-),  the  month : see 
oral.]  1.  In  classical  antiq . : (a)  A handker- 
chief. (6)  A handkerchief  or  scarf  used  in  wav- 
ing applause  in  the  circus. — 2.  A stole:  re- 
placed in  the  Western  Church  by  the  name  stola 
about  the  ninth  century.  See  orarion  and  stole. 
— 3.  A scarf  affixed  to  the  erozier,  in  use  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

Orarium2  (o-ra'ri-um), re.  [ML.,<  L.  orare, pray: 
see  oration.]  A Latin  hook  of  private  prayer, 
especially  that  issued  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.  in  1546,  or  the  one  published  under  Eliza- 
beth in  1560. 

orary  (or'a-ri),  re. ; pi.  oraries  (-riz).  [<  L.  ora- 

rium, q.  v.]  Same  as  orarium 1. 

ora  serrata  (d'ra  se-ra'ta).  [NL.:  L.  ora,  edge; 
serrata,  fern,  of  serrate,  saw-shaped,  serrated: 
see  serrated.]  The  indented  edge  of  the  ner- 
vous portion  of  the  retina. 

orate  (o'rat),  v.  is,  pret.  and  pp.  orated,  ppr. 
orating.  [In  form  < L.  oratus,  pp.  of  orare  (> 
It.  orare  = Sp.  Pg.  orar),  pray,  speak;  but  in 
fact  humorously  formed  from  oration,  orator, 
after  the  analogy  of  indicate,  indicator , eta.,  il- 
lustrate, illustrator,  etc. : see  oration.]  To  make 
an  oration;  talk  loftily;  harangue.  [Recent, 
and  used  humorously  or  contemptuously.] 

Men  are  apt  to  be  measured  by  their  capacity  to  arise  at 
a moment’s  notice  and  orate  on  any  topic  that  chances  to 
be  uppermost.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  848. 

orate  fratres  (o-ra/te  fra'trez).  [L.,  pray, 
brethren : orate,  2d  pers.  pi.  pres.  impv.  of  orare, 
pray;  fratres,  voc.  pi.  of  frater,  brother:  see 
frater.]  In  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  celebrant’s 
exhortation  to  the  people,  asking  them  to  pray 
that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  about  to  be  offered 
by  him  and  them  may  be  acceptable  to  God. 
The  orate  fratres  is  so  called’from  its  first  two  words,  “ Pray, 
brethren.  ’ It  succeeds  the  offertory  anthem  and  the  lava- 
bo,  and  is  succeeded  (after  its  response,  “May  the  Lord  re- 
ceive the  sacrifice,”  etc.)  by  the  Secreta. 

oratio  (o-ra'shio),  re. ; pi.  orationes  (o-ra-shi-o'- 
nez).  [I,.:  see  oration.]  Inliturgiology,aprnjer, 
especially  a collect;  in  the  plural,  post-com- 
munion prayers  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
collects. 

Afterwards  the  Oratio  is  said.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  509. 

oration  (o-ra'shon),  re.  [<  F.  oration  (OF.  orai- 
son,  oreisun,  > E"  orison,  q.  v.)  = Sp.  oration  = 
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Pg.  oraqffo  = It.  orazione,  < L.  oratio(n-),  a 
speaking,  speech,  harangue,  eloquence,  prose, 
in  LL.  a prayer,  < orare,  speak,  treat,  argue, 
plead,  pray,  beseech,  < os  (or-),  the  mouth : see 
oral.  Cf.  adore1,  exoraUe,  orator,  orant,  etc., 
from  the  same  L.  verb.]  1.  A formal  speech 
or  discourse ; an  eloquent  or  weighty  address. 
The  word  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  discourses  pronounced 
on  special  occasions,  as  a funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  some 
anniversary,  etc.,  and  to  academic  declamations. 

Upon  a set  day  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon 
his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.  Acts  xii.  21. 

Oration s are  pleadings,  speeches  of  counsel,  laudalives, 
invectives,  apologies,  reprehensions,  orations  of  formality 
or  ceremony,  and  the  like. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  140. 

2f.  A prayer;  supplication;  petition. 

Finding  not  onely  by  his  speeches  and  letters,  but  by 
the  pitifull  oration  of  a languishing  behaviour,  . . . that 
despaire  began  now  to  threaten  him  destruction. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

3.  Noise;  uproar.  Halliwcll.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 
Olynthiac  orations.  See  Olynthiac.  = Syn.  L Address, 
Harangue,  etc.  See  speech. 

orationt  (o-ra'shon),  v.  i.  [<  oration,  a.]  To 
make  an  address;  deliver  a speech.  Donne, 
Hist.  Septuagint. 

orationert  (o-ra'shon-fer),  «.  One  who  makes 
an  oration ; an  orator. 

Why  it  is  the  famous  orationer  who  has  published 
the  book. 

Foote,  Commissary,  II.  i.  A.  E.  D. 

orationes,  n.  Plural  of  oratio. 
oratiuncle  (o-ra-shi-ung'kl),  n.  [<  L.  oratiun- 
cuta,  dim.  of  oratio(n-),  a speech,  oration:  see 
oration.']  A brief  oration.  [Rare.] 

One  or  other  of  the  two  had  risen,  and  in  a short,  plain, 
unvarnished  oratiuncle , told  the  company  that  the  thing 
must  be  done.  Nodes  Ambrosianae,  Sept.,  1832. 

orator  (or'a-tor),  n.  [Formerly  also  oratour;  < 
ME.  oratour, ”<  OP.  oratour,  P.  orateur  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  orador  = It.  oratore,  < L.  orator,  a 
spokesman,  speaker,  orator,  pleader,  prayer, 
< orare,  speak,  plead,  pray:  see  oration.]  1. 
A public  speaker ; one  who  delivers  an  oration ; 
a person  who  pronounces  a discourse  publicly 
on  some  special  occasion ; a pleader  or  lawyer. 

For,  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  Judah  . . . the  honourable  man, 
and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo- 
quent orator.  Isa.  iii.  1, 3. 

A certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  who  informed  the  gov- 
ernor against  Paul.  Acts  xxiv.  1. 

2.  An  eloquent  public  speaker;  one  who  is 
skilled  as  a speaker;  an  eloquent  man:  as,  he 
writes  and  reasons  well,  but  is  no  orator. 

I came  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 

I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2.  221. 

3.  A spokesman;  an  advocate;  a defender;  one 
who  defends  by  pleading ; one  who  argues  in 
favor  of  a person  or  a cause. 

Henry  [VIII.]  deputes  a Bishop  to  be  resident  “ as  our 
orator  " at  Rome.  Oliphant,  New  English,  I.  389. 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame’s  orator. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2.  10. 
I must  go  live  with  him  ; 

And  I will  prove  so  good  an  orator 

In  your  behalf  that  you  again  shall  gain  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  law,  the  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  a bill  or 
information  in  chancery. — 5f.  An  orationer;  a 
petitioner;  one  who  offers  a prayer  or  petition. 

Mekly  besechyth  your  hyghness  your  poore  and  trew 
contynuall  servant  and  oratour,  John  Fasten. 

Poston  Letters,  in.  75. 
Your  continual  orator,  John  Careless,  the  most  unprofit- 
able servant  of  the  Lord. 

J.  Careless,  in  Bradford’s  Letters  (Barker  Soc.,  1843),  II.  241. 
6.  An  officer  of  English  universities : see  the 
quotation. 

A Public  Orator,  who  is  the  voice  of  the  Senate  upon  all 
public  occasions.  He  writes  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
University,  records  proceedings,  and  has  charge  of  all  writ- 
ings and  documents  delivered  to  him  by  the  Chancellor. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar. 

oratorial  (or-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  oratorios,  of 
an  orator  (see  oratory),  + -al.]  Same  as  ora- 
torical. 

Now  the  first  < f these  oratorial  machines,  in  place  as 
well  as  dignity,  is  the  pulpit.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i. 

oratorially  (or-a-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  Same  as  ora- 
irtorically. 

oratorian  (or-a-to'ri-an),  a. and  n.  [<  oratory  + 
-an.]  I.f  a.  Same  as  oratorical.  Roger  North, 
Examen,  p.  420. 

, II.  n.  Eccles.,  a priest  of  the  oratory.  See 
oratory,  4. 

oratorio  (or-a-tor'ik),  a.  [<  orator  + -ic.]  Same 
as  oratorical:  as,  “ oratorio  art,”  J.  Hadley,  Es- 
says, p.  350. 
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oratorical  (or-a-tor'i-kal),  a.  [<  oratoric  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  to  oratory ; rhetori- 
cal; becoming,  befitting,  or  necessary  to  an 
orator:  as,  oratorical  flourishes;  to  speak  in  an 
oratorical  way. 

Each  man  has  a faculty,  a poetical  faculty,  or  an  ora- 
torical faculty,  which  special  education  improves  to  a cer- 
tain extent.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biology,  § 67. 

oratorically  (or-a-tor'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ora- 
torical manner. 

oratorio  (or-a-to'ri-o),  n.  [<  It.  oratorio , < LL. 
oratorium , a place  of  prayer,  an  oratory  or  a 
chapel.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
sacred  musical  works  because  they  were  first 
performed  in  the  oratory  of  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Vallicella,  under  the  patronage  of 
Philip  Neri:  see  oratory.']  1.  A place  of  wor- 
ship; a chapel;  an  oratory. — 2.  A form  of  ex- 
tended musical  composition,  more  or  less  dra- 
matic in  character,  based  upon  a religious  (or 
occasionally  a heroic)  theme,  and  intended  to 
be  performed  without  dramatic  action  and  sce- 
nery. The  modern  oratorio  and  opera  both  date  from  the 
musical  revolution  in  Italy,  about  1600,  and  were  originally 
indistinguishable  from  each  other,  except  that  one  was  sa- 
cred and  the  other  secular  in  subject.  Both  employed  the 
same  musical  means,  such  as  recitatives,  arias,  duets,  cho- 
ruses, instrumental  accompaniments  and  passages,  and  at 
first  even  dancing  also  (for  which  see  opera),  and  both  were 
dramatically  presented.  But  before  1700,  particularly  in 
Germany,  the  oratorio  began  to  be  clearly  differentiated 
from  the  opera,  in  the  relinquishment  of  dramatic  action 
and  accessories,  though  not  usually  of  dramatic  personifi- 
cation, in  the  more  serious  and  reflective  treatment  of  both 
arias  and  choruses,  and  in  the  freer  use  throughout  of  con- 
trapuntal resources.  The  oratorio,  therefore,  came  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  class  concert  music,  with  more  or 
less  of  the  qualities  of  church  music.  The  true  oratorio 
style  has  never  been  popular  in  either  Italy  or  France,  but 
has  had  a remarkable  development  in  both  Germany  and 
England.  The  strong  predilection  which  existed  before 
1600  for  passion-plays  led  in  Germany  directly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  what  is  called  the  passion-oratorio  or  passion- 
music,  the  theme  being  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  whole  work  being  conceived  from  a decidedly  liturgi- 
cal standpoint.  The  most  famous  example  of  this  style  is 
the  * ‘ Passion  according  to  St.  M atthew of  J.  S.  Bach.  In 
England  the  works  of  Handel  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  initiated  an  interest  in  the  concert  oratorio 
which  has  been  constant  and  wide-spread.  The  method  of 
treatment  of  the  English  oratorio  has  varied  considerably, 
from  the  epic  and  contemplative  to  the  representative  and 
dramatic,  with  more  or  less  of  the  lyrical  intermingled. 
While  the  oratorio  style  in  general  has  seldom  attained 
to  the  passionate  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  opera, 
it  has  outstripped  the  latter  in  the  expression  of  the  lofty 
spiritual  emotions  connected  with  religious  thought.  Its 
independence  of  theatrical  limitations  has  made  possible 
a far  more  free  and  elaborate  handling  of  the  chorus  as  a 
separate  artistic  means,  so  that  most  oratorios  are  essen- 
tially choral  works.  The  oratorio  has  never  occupied  the 
same  position  of  social  importance  as  the  opera,  but  it 
has  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  world’s  store  of  new 
artistic  conceptions. 

3.  The  words  or  text  of  an  oratorio ; an  ora- 
torio libretto. 

oratorioust  (or-a-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  oratorius: 
see  oratory,  a.]  Oratorical;  rhetorical. 

Here  it  is  . . . gentlemen  and  scholars  bring  their  es- 
says, poems,  translations,  and  other  oratorious  productions 
upon  a thousand  curious  subjects.  Evelyn,  To  Pepys. 

oratorionslyt  (or-a-to'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ora- 
torical or  rhetorical  manner, 
oratorize  (or'a-tor-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ora- 
torized , ppr.  oratorizing.  [<  orator  + -ize.]  To 
act  the  orator;  harangue  like  an  orator.  Also 
spelled  oratorise.  [Rare  or  colloq.] 

The  same  hands 

That  yesterday  to  hear  me  concionate 

And  oratorize  rung  shrill  plaudits  forth. 

Webster,  Appius  and  Virginia,  v.  3. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  magistrate’s  house ; the 
chairmen  trotting,  the  prisoners  following,  Mr.  Pickwick 
oratorising,  and  the  crowd  shouting. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxiv. 

oratory  (or'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = F.  ora - 
toire  = Sp.  Pg.*  It.  oratorio , < L.  oratorius , of  or 
belonging  to  an  orator,  < orator , an  orator:  see 
orator.  II.  n.  (a)  In  def . 1 = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oratoria , 

< L.  oratoria  (sc.  ar(t-)s , art),  the  orator’s  art, 
oratory,  fem.  of  oratorius , of  or  belonging  to  an 
orator.  (b)  In  def.  4,  < ME.  oratory , oratory e, 

< OF. or  atoire,F.  oratoire  = Sp.Pg.  It.  oratorio, < 
LL.  oratorium , a place  of  prayer  (ML.  and  Rom. 
a chapel,  oratorio,  etc. : see  oratorio ),  neut.  of 
L.  oratorius , of  or  belonging  to  an  orator  (or  to 
praying):  see  above.]  I.f  a.  Oratoric:  as,  an 
oratory  style.  E.  Phillips , 1706. 

II.  n.  1.  The  art  of  an  orator;  the  art  of 
speaking  well,  or  of  speaking  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  please  or  persuade ; 
the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  three  princi- 
pal branches  of  this  art  are  deliberative,  epidic- 
tic,  and judicial  oratory.  S eeepidictic. — 2.  Ex- 
ercise of  eloquence;  eloquent  language;  elo- 
quence : as,  all  his  oratory  was  spent  in  vain. 
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Sighs  now  breathed 
Unutterable  ; which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  wing’d  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  8. 

When  a world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratoiy, 

Vet  hath  a woman’s  kindness  over-ruled. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VL,  ii.  2.  49. 

3f.  Prayer;  supplication;  the  act  of  beseech- 
ing or  petitioning. 

The  prettie  lambes  with  bleating  oratorie  craved  the 
dammes  comfort.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

4.  PI.  oratories  (-riz).  A place  for  prayer  or 
worship.  Specifically — (a)  In  the  early  church,  a place 
of  prayer ; especially,  a small  separate  building,  usually  a 
memoria  or  martyry,  at  some  distauce  from  any  city  or 
church,  used  for  private  prayer,  but  not  for  celebration 
of  the  sacraments  or  congregational  worship.  (6)  Any 
small  chapel  for  religious  service  attached  to  a house, 
church,  college,  monastery,  etc.  The  canon  law,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  determines  the  conditions  under 
which  mass  may  be  said  in  an  oratory,  which  is  primarily 
for  prayer  only. 

He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above  . . . 

Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorye. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 1047. 

Every  one  of  the  10  chapels,  or  oratories,  had  some  Saints 
in  them.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12,  1643. 

And  afterwardes  she  made  there  her  Oratorye,  and  vsed 
to  sey  her  deuocions  and  prayers  moste  commenly  in  the 
same  place.  Sir  ft.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  26. 

Oratory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  France,  com- 
monly called  the  Oratory,  a Roman  Catholic  congregation 
of  priests  founded  in  Paris  in  1611,  and  overthrown  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  Its  rule  was  followed  by 
the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  founded  in 
1852. — Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  a Roman  Catholic 
religious  body  founded  at  Florence  by  Filippo  Neri  in 
1575 : so  named  from  a chapel  he  built  for  it  and  called 
an  oratory.  It  is  composed  of  simple  priests  under 
no  vows.  Its  chief  seat  is  Italy,  but  congregations  were 
founded  in  England  in  1847  and  1849  under  the  leader- 
ship of  former  members  of  the  Anglican  Church. = Syn. 
1 and  2.  Oratory,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Eloquence.  Ora- 
tory is  the  art  or  the  act  of  speaking,  or  the  speech. 
Rhetoric  is  the  theory  of  the  art  of  composing  discourse 
in  either  the  spoken  or  the  written  form.  Elocution  is 
the  manner  of  speaking  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  speak- 
ing (see  elocution) ; the  word  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
presentation  of  one’s  own  or  of  another’s  thoughts.  Elo- 
quence is  a word  which  has  been  made  the  expression  for 
the  highest  power  of  speech  in  producing  the  effect  de- 
sired, especially  if  the  desire  be  to  move  the  feelings  or 
the  will.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  define  eloquence, 
some  regarding  it  as  a gift  and  some  as  an  art  “It  is  a 
gift  of  the  soul,  which  makes  us  masters  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others.  ” ( LaBruylre .) 
oratress  (or'a-tres),  n.  [<  orator  + -css.  Cf. 
oratrix.]  Same  as  oratrix.  Warner,  Albion’s 
England,  ii.  9. 

oratrix  (or'a-triks),  n.  [<  L.  oratrix,  she  that 
speaks  or  prays,  fem.  of  orator,  one  who  speaks 
or  prays : see  orator.  Cf . oratress.]  1 . A female 
orator. 

I fight  not  with  my  tongue : this  is  my  oratrix. 

Kyd  (?),  Soliman  and  Perseda. 

2.  In  law,  a female  petitioner  or  female  plain- 
tiff in  a bill  in  chancery. 

orb1  (orb),  n.  [<  F.  orbe  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  orbe , < 
L.  orbis,  a circle,  wheel,  disk,  the  disk  or  orb  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  etc.]  1.  A circle;  a circular 
surface,  track,  path,  or  course;  an  orbit;  a 
ring;  also,  that  which  is  circular,  as  a shield: 
as,  the  orb  of  the  moon. 

I serve  the  fairy  queen 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  9. 
He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  hifc  ample  shield, 

A vast  circumference.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  264. 
2.  A sphere  or  spheroidal  body ; a globe ; a ball. 

What  a hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  L 289. 
Cluster’d  flower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each  other. 

Tennyson , Isabel. 

Hence — 3.  The  earth  or  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ; in  particular,  the  sun  or  the  moon. 
There ’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’sfc 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  5a 

4.  The  eye;  an  eyeball:  so  called  from  its 
spheroidal  shape,  and  the  comparison  between 
its  luminous  brilliancy  and  that  of  the  stars. 
[Rhetorical.] 

Black  Eyes,  in  your  dark  Orbs  doth  lie 
My  ill  or  happy  Destiny. 

Howell,  Letters,  L ▼.  22. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  25. 

5.  A hollow  globe ; specifically,  in  anc.  astron., 
a hollow  globe  or  sphere  supposed  to  form  part 
of  the  solar  or  sidereal  system.  The  ancient  as- 
tronomers supposed  the  heavens  to  consist  of  such  orbs 
or  spheres  inclosing  one  another,  being  concentric,  and 
carrying  with  them  in  their  revolutions  the  planets.  That 
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Se^^“S'<“hd  *°  be  plaoedwa8  oaUed  P°dsf  having  an  orbicular  shell,  representing 

. t,hf»  tftmilr  tWrvtoMliflrv 

and  n.  [<  ME.  or- 


My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 

I'll  a IY1  n 1 lift  fbnin  1MH  Jill 


Have  empty  left  their  orbs. 

Shak. 


A.  and  C.,  iii.  13.  146. 


*the  family  Orbiculidce. 
orbicular  (dr-bik'fi-iar), 


Every  body  moving  in  her  sphere 
Contains  ten  thousand  times  as  much  in  him 
As  any  other  her  choice  orb  excludes. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 
The  utmost  orb 

Of  this  frail  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1029. 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  conglobed  are  seen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  79. 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
Boil’d  round  by  one  fix’d  law. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art 


'luivuiui  u-iou M-.  ClilU.  n,  |_\  XVJ.XU.  UT- 

bicular  = F.  orbiculaire  = Sp.  Pg.  orbicular  = 
It.  orbiculare,  orbicolare , < LL.  orbicularis , cir- 
cular (applied  to  a plant),  < L.  orbiculus , a small 
disk:  see  orbicle.~\  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  shape 
of  an  orb  or  orbit;  spherical;  circular;  dis- 
coidal;  round. 

Next  it  beth  borne  up  vynes  best  of  preef, 
Upbounde,  orbicular,  and  turnede  rounde. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  69. 
Various  forms 

That  roll’d  orbicular,  and  turn’d  to  stars. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  718. 
Orbicular  as  the  disk  of  a planet  De  Quincey. 


47  ' — uroiciuar  as  me  aisK  oi  a planet. 

globe  forming  part  of  royal  regalia ; the  2.  Rounded ; complete ; perfect. 

mOnde  or  mound.  As  a svmhnl  of  ftnvnrAicrnt.v  If  ia  ~ . . ....  1 


monde  or  mound.  As  a symbol  of  sovereignty  it  is 
of  ancient  Boman  origin,  appearing  in  a Pompeiian  wall- 
painting  representing  J upiter  enthroned,  and  also  in  sculp- 
ture. 

7.  In  astrol.,  the  space  within  which  the  astro- 
logical influence  of  a planet  or  of  a house  is 
supposed  to  act.  The  orbs  of  the  cusps  of  the  houses 
are  5 degrees ; those  of  the  different  planets,  and  of  the 
aspects  cast  by  them,  vary  from  7 degrees  to  15  degrees. 

8.  In  arch.,  a blank  or  blind  window.  = Svn  2 

Sphere , etc.  See  globe. 

orb1  (6rb),  v . [<  orb1,  n .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  in- 
close as  in  an  orb ; encircle ; surround ; shut  up. 
Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb’d  in  a rainbow. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1.  143. 
The  wheels  were  orbed  with  gold.  Addison. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a circle ; roll  as  an  orb : used 
reflexively.  [Rare.] 

Our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a thousand  vagrancies 
of  glory  and  delight.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  1. 

3.  To  form  into  a circle  or  sphere ; make  an  orb. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  an  orb  or  like  an  orb ; 

assume  the  shape,  appearance,  or  qualities  of 
a circle  or  sphere ; fill  out  the  space  of  a circle 
or  sphere ; round  itself  out.  [Rare.] 


me 


As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 

That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
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skin : one  of  the  grief-muscles  of  Darwin.  See  cut  under 
muscle. — Orbicularis  panniculi,  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  panniculus  carnosus  of  some  animals,  as  the  hedge- 

Orb2f  (6rb),  a and  n K OF  orhc  bereft  hlinrl  70g’  be5n.g  ?b®ra  °f  the  Panniculus  circularly  disposed  to 
a”  l V r LV  v*  W0G ’ Derert,  Dima,  form  a kind  of  sphincter  for  the  whole  body,  so  that  the 

dark,  < L.  orbus,  bereft,  bereaved,  deprived:  animal  can  roll  itself  up  like  a ball.  y 

see  orphan.]  I.  a.  Bereaved,  especially  of  chil-  orbicularly  (or-bik'u-lar-li),  adv.  Spherically; 
dren.  Bp.  Andrews , Sermons,  I.  59.  circularly. 

II.  n.  A blank  window  or  panel.  Oxford  orbicularness  (6r-bik'u-lar-nes),  n.  The  state 
Glossary of  being  orbicular;  sphericity, 
orbatet  (or'bat),  a.  [<  L.  orbatus,  pp.  of  or-  orbiculate  (or-bik'u-lat),  a.  [=  It.  orbiculato , 
or°are)’  bereave,  < orbus,  bereft:  see  orbicolato,  < L.  orbiculatus,  circular,  < orbiculus 
orb*.\  Bereaved;  fatherless;  childless.  Maun - a small  disk:  see  orbicle .]  1.  Made  or  bein^ 

in  the  form  of  an  orb,  orbit,  or  orbicle ; orbicu 
orbationt  (or-ba'shon),  n.  [<  L.  orbatio(n-),  a lar. — 2.  In  hot.,  same  as  orbicular. 
deprivation,  < orbare,  bereave,  deprive : see  Orbiculated  (dr-bik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  orbiculate 
orbate.]  Privation  of  parents  or  children,  or  + -ed2.]  Same  as  orbiculate. 
privation  in  general;  bereavement.  orbiculately  (or-bik'u-lat-li),  adv 

How  did  the  distressed  mothers  wring  their  hands  for  *'*"  ' ,l*"  1~x~  ~’x-  ~ 

this  wofull  orbation. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elijah  Cursing  the  Children. 


Complete  and  orbicular  in  its  delineation  of  human 
frailty.  Ite  Quincey , Greek  Tragedy. 

3.  In  entom.,  having  a regularly  rounded,  sur- 
face and  bordered  by  a circular  margin:  as,  the 
orbicular  pronotum  of  a beetle. — 

4.  In  hot.,  having  the  shape  of  a 
flat  body  with  a nearly  circular 
outline:  as,  an  orbicular  leaf . Also 
orbiculate — orbicular  bone.  See  os 
orbiculare,  under  osi.—  Orbicular  liga- 
ment. See  ligament.—  Orbicular  mus- 
cle. See  sphincter.—  Orbicular  process. 

See  incus  (a). 

II.  re.  In  entom.,  a circular  mark  Young  Plant 
or  spot  nearly  always  found  on 
the  anterior  wings  of  the  noctuid  ular  Leaf- 
moths.  It  is  situated  a little  inside  the  center,  between 
the  posterior  line  and  the  median  shade.  Also  called  or- 
bicular spot  and  discal  spot. 

orbicularis  (fir  bik-u-la'ris),  n. ; pi.  orbiculares 

[NL-:  see  orbicular. J In  anat.,  a mus-  wtal,  extra-orbitai,  and 
cle  surrounding  an  orifice,  as  that  of  the  mouth  malar  foramina.  The  orbit 

or  eyelids;  a sphincter Orbicularis  ani  the  contains  the  eye  and  its 

sphincter  of  the  anus.— Orbicularis  oris,  an  elliptical  associate  muscular,  vascu- 
muscle  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  forming  the  fleshy  lar’  glandular,  sustentacular,  mucous,  and  nervous  struc- 
basis  of  the  lips.  Also  called  oral  sphincter,  constrictor  tores. 

labiorum,  basiator,  oscularis,  and  kissing -muscle.  See  cut  4.  In  ornitli.,  the  orbita,  or  circumorbital  re- 
under  mwscZe.-Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a broad  thin  gion  of  a bird’s  head;  the  skin  of  the  evelids 
muscle  surrounding  the  eye,  immediately  beneath  the  ndininimr  mrt«  S t ^ 

skin:  one  of  the  am.p.f.'m.iisi'iea  nf  r>arwin  oi.f  undo,  unci  adjoining  paits.  o.  In  entom.,  the  border 

Hiirrmirulinff  a ^ „ • , i 


orbitelar 

We  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxvii. 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  bony  cavity  of  the 
skull  which  contains 
the  eye;  the  eye-sock- 
et. In  man  the  orbits 
are  a pair  of  quadrilateral 
pyramidal  cavities  com- 
pletely surrounded  by 
bone,  and  separated  fr*m 
though  communicating 
with  the  cranial  cavity 
and  the  nasal  and  tempo- 
ral fossae,  and  opening  for- 
ward upon  the  face,  with 
the  apex  at  the  optic  fora- 
men where  the  optic  nerve 
enters.  Seven  bones  enter 
into  the  formation  of  each 
orbit,  the  frontal,  sphe- 
noid, ethmoid,  maxillary, 
palatal,  lacrymal,  and  ma- 
lar, of  which  the  first- 
named  three  are  common 
to  both  orbits.  Each  or- 
bit communicaies  with 
surrounding  cavities  by 
several  openings,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are — with 
the  cranial  cavity  by  the 
optic  foramen  and  sphe- 
noidal fissure ; with  the 
nasal  fossse  by  the  lacry- 
mal canal ; with  the  tem- 
poral and  zygomatic  fossse 
by  the  sphenomaxillary 
fissure ; with  ethmoidal 
parts  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ethmoidal  fo- 
ramina ; and  with  the  face 
by  supra-orbital,  infra-or- 
bital, extra-orbitai,  and 


Right  Orbit  of  Man  : A,  its  situa- 
tion in  and  relations  to  the  skull ; B, 
larger  view  of  bones  entering  into 
its  composition.  «,  alisphenoid  ;f, 
frontal;  /,  lacrymal;  m,  malar; 
ma,  mastoid  process ; me,  meseth- 
moid,  dividing  the  nasal  fossa; 
mx,  maxillary  ; n,  nasal  bones;  o. 
orbitosphenoid;  p,  parietal;  s, 
squamosal ; x,  optic  foramen  ; 2. 
sphenoidal  fissure;  3,  infra-orbital 
foramen. 


„ , v ,, In  an  orbic- 
ulate manner;  in  orbiculate  shape, 
orbiculation  (or-bik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  orbicu- 
late + -ion.]  The  state  of  being  orbiculate 
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orbed  (6rbd),  p.  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  an  Orbiculidse  (or-bi-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Or- 
orb;  round;  circular;  orbicular.  bicula  + -idaz.]  A family  of  brachiopods,  typi- 

Sometimes  her  levell’d  eyes  their  carriage  ride,  *fi©d  ^7  i*b©  genus  Orbicula.  MlCoy , 1844 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend  ; * nrWt.  fAv'l-n+A  ■»  IV  T? 

Snmptimp  dlvprt.od  fhoiv  non.  K olio 
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Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth.  Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  25. 
That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon.  Shelley,  Cloud. 

2.  Filling  the  circumference  of  a circle ; round- 
ed; hence,  rounded  out;  perfect;  complete 


orbit  (fir'bit),  re.  [<  F.  orbite  = Sp.  drbita  (anat.) 
= Pg.  It.  orbita, < L.  orbita,  the  track  of  a wheel,  a 
rut,  hence  any  track,  course,  or  path,  an  impres- 
sion or  mark,  a circuit  or  orbit,  as  of  the  moon, 
< orbis,  a circle,  ring,  wheel,  etc.:  see  or/;1.] 
1 . Track  •,  course ; path,  especially  a path,  as 
that  in  a circle  or  an  ellipse,  which  returns  into 

• ___r ' ii  i.  « 
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and  tslanoed  life  would  revolve  between  the  itself ; specifically,  in  astron.,  the  path  of  a plan- 
SdLTel1  the  a8r025o1^'.^LnSLa_n‘a«0„ni.a-  et  or  comet ; the  curve-line  which  a planet  de- 


Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  3, 


orb-fish  (orb'fish),  n.  A fish,  Ephippus  orbis, 
of  a compressed  suborbicular  form,  which 
occurs  in  East  Indian  seas.  See  Ephippus . 

orbief  (dr'bik),  a.  [<  L.  orbicus,  circular,  < or- 
bis, a circle:  see  orb1.]  Spherical;  rounded; 
also,  circular. 

How  the  body  of  this  orbick  frame 
From  tender  infancy  so  big  became. 

Bacon,  Pan  or  Nature, 
orbicalt  (fir'hi-kal),  a.  [<  orbic  + -al.]  Same 
as  orbic.  Stanihurst,  iEneid,  iii.  658. 
orbiclet  (6r'bi-kl),  re.  [=  F.  orbicule  (in  bot.) 
= It.  orbiculo , < L.  orbiculus,  a small  disk,  dim. 
of  orbis,  a circle,  disk:  see  orb1.}  A small 
orb. 

Such  wat’ry  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soapy  shells. 

O.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Orbicula  (fir-bik'u-la),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  orbiculus, 
a small  disk:  see  orbicle.}  A genus  of  braebio- 
III.  41 


et  or  comet ; the  curve-line  which  a planet  de- 
scribes in  its  periodical  revolution  round  its 
central  body  or  center  of  revolution : as,  the  orbit 
of  J upiter  or  Mercury.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
elliptical,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci ; and  they  all 
move  in  these  ellipses  by  this  law  — that  a straight  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  sun  to  the  center  of  any  one 
of  them,  termed  the  radius  vector , always  describes  equal 
areas  in  equal  times.  Also,  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
the  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun.  These  are  called  Kepler's  laws 
(&eelawi).  The  attractions  of  the  planets  for  one  another 
slightly  derange  these  laws,  and  cause  the  orbits  to  under- 
go various  changes.  The  satellites,  too,  move  in  elliptical 
orbits,  having  their  respective  primaries  in  one  of  the  foci. 
The  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  paths  of  comets  are  also 
called  orbits.  The  elements  of  an  orbit  are  those  quanti- 
ties by  which  its  position  and  magnitude  for  the  time  are 
determined,  such  as  the  major  axis  and  eccentricity,  the 
longitude  of  the  node  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion.  In  the 
ancient  astronomy  the  orbit  of  a planet  is  its  eccentric  or 
the  deferent  of  its  epicycle. 

2.  The  eye-ball ; the  eye.  [Confused  with  orb.] 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  [ambition]  in  the  fair ; 

Conduct  a finger,  or  reclaim  a hair, 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye.  Young,  Satires,  v. 


surrounding  the  compound  eye  of  an  insect, 
especially  when  it  forms  a raised  ring,  or  dif- 
fers in  color  or  texture  from  the  rest  of  the  head. 
In  Diptera  the  difterent  parts  of  this  border  are  distin- 
guished as  the  anterior  or  facial  orbit,  the  inferior  or  genal, 
the  posterior  or  occipital,  the  superior  or  vertical,  and  the 
frontal,  according  to  the  regions  of  the  head  of  which  they 
form  a part.  When  not  otherwise  stated,  orbit  generally 
means  the  inner  margin  of  the  eye,  or  that  formed  by  the 
epicranium.  -Equation  of  the  orbit.  See  equation.— 
Inclination  of  an  orbit.  See  inclination. — Orbits  of 
the  ocelli,  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  head  im- 
Made  or  being  mediately  surrounding  the  ocelli  or  simple  eyes. 

•rbicle:  orbicu-  orbita  (or'bi-ta),  n. ; pi.  orbita}  (-te).  [L.,  or- 

bit: see  orbit.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  circumorbital 
region  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  immediately 
about  the  eye. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  or- 
bit or  bony  socket  of  the  eye. 
orbital  (or'bi-tal),  a.  [=  F.  orbital  = Sp.  orbi- 
tal—It.  orbitale;  as  orbit -\r  -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  in  an  orbit:  as,  orbital  motion. — 2.  In^ooY.and 
anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye; 

orbitar  or  orbitary;  circumocular Orbital  an- 

gie,  the  angle  between  the  orbital  axes.  Also  called  bi- 
orbital  angle.— Orbital  arch,  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbit. — Orbital  artery,  a branch  of  the  superficial  (some- 
times from  the  middle)  temporal  artery  distributed  about 
tbe  eye*- Orbital  bone,  any  bone 
winch  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  orbit  A Orbital 
canals  (distinguished  as  anterior  and  posterior  internal), 
canals  formed  between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone, 
the  anterior  transmitting  the  nasal  nerve  and  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels,  the  posterior  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
vessels.— Orbital  convolutions.  Same  as  orbital  gyri 
(which  see,  under  gyrus). — Orbital  fossa  , in  crustaceans, 
the  groove  or  fossa  in  which  the  eye-stalks  of  a stalk-eyed 
crustacean  can  be  folded  or  shut  down  like  a knife-blade  in 
its  han die. —Orbital  gyri.  See  gyrus.— Orbital  index. 
See  craniometry. — Orbital  lobe,  the  anterior  lateral  divi- 
sion of  the  carapace  of  abrachyurous  crustacean.— Orbital 
nerve,  any  nerve  which  enters  or  is  situated  in  the  orbit ; 
specifically,  a branch  of  the  supramaxillary  or  second  di- 
vision of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  given  off  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  entering  the  orbit  by  the  sphenomaxil- 
lary fissure,  and  dividing  in  the  orbit  into  temporal  or  ma- 
lar branches.  Also  called  temporomalar  nerve.—  Orbital 
plate,  (a)  The  os  planum  or  smooth  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  in  man,  but  not  usually  in  other  animals,  forms 
a part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  (6)  The  thin  hori- 
zontal plate  of  the  frontal  bone  on  both  sides  forming  the 
roof  of  the  orbit.—  Orbital  process,  a process  of  the  pal- 
ate-bone which  in  man  enters  to  a slight  extent  into  the 
formation  of  the  orbit.— Orbital  sulcus.  See  sulcus.— 
Orbital  vein,  a vein  receiving  some  external  palpebral 
veins,  communicating  with  the  supra-orbital  and  facial 
veins,  and  emptying  into  the  middle  temporal  vein. 

orbitary  (6r'bi-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  orbitaire  = Sp. 
Pg.  orbitario;  as  orbit  + -ary.]  Same  as  orbital ; 
specifically,  in  ornith.,  circumorbital. 
orbitelar  (or-bi-te'lar),  a.  [<  orbitele  + -, ar 2.] 
Spinning  an  orbicular  web,  as  a spider;  orbite- 
lanan;  orbitelous. 


Orbitelarige 

Orbitelariae  (6r-bit-e-la'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Thorell,  1869),  < L.  orbis,  a circle,  orb,  + tela , 
a web:  see  toil2.’]  A superfamily  of  spiders, 
comprising  all  those  forms  which  spin  orb- 
shaped webs.  At  present  the  families  Epeiridce,  Ulo - 
boridce,  and  Tetragnathidce  are  the  only  ones  included. 
It  is  a natural  group,  the  structural  characters  showing 
great  uniformity.  A few  genera,  however,  are  included 
here  on  account  of  structural  features,  which  do  not  spin 
orb-webs.  See  Pachygnatha. 

orbitelarian  (dr'bi-te-la'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [< 
orbitele  + -arian.]  L a.  Orbitelar. 

II.  re.  An  orbitele.  • 
orbitele  (6r'bi-tel),  n.  [<  NL.  Orbitelce,  a vari- 
ant of  Orbitelarice .]  A spinning-spider  of  the 
division  Orbitelarice,  as  an  epeirid  or  garden- 
spider  ; an  orb-weaver. 

orbitelous  (6r-bi-te'lus),  a.  [<  orbitele  + -ous.] 
Orbitelar. 

orbitoidal  (6r-bi-toi'dal),  a.  [<  L.  orbita,  orbit, 
+ Gr.  dbog,  form,  + -al.]  Orbital  in  form;  or- 
bieulate.— Orbitoidal  limestone,  a member  of  the 
Vicksburg  group  ; a limestone  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fossil  foraminifer  Orbitoides  mantelli. 
orbitoline  (6r-bit'o-lin),  a.  [As  Orbitol(ites)  + 
-iree1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foraminiferous 
genus  Orbitolitcs. 

orbitolite  (or-bit'o-lit),  re.  [<  NL.  Orbitolitcs.'] 

1.  A foraminifer  of  the  genus  Orbitolites.  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  849. — 2.  A fossil  coral  of  the 
genus  Orbitolites  (def.  2). 

Orbitolites  (or-bi-tol'i-tez),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  orbi- 
ta, orbit,  + Gr.  lWo(,  a stone  (aocom.  to  suffix 
-ites).]  1.  A genus  of  fossil  poreellanous  fora- 
minifers,  having  the  inner  ehamberlets  spirally 
arranged,  and  the  outer  ones  cyclically  dis- 
posed. Lamarck,  1801. — 2.  A genus  of  corals 
of  the  family  Orbitolitidse : a synonym  of 
Chsetetes.  Eichwald,  1829. 
orbitonasal  (6r,/bi-td-na'zal),  a.  [<  L.  orbita, 
orbit,  + nasus,  nose:  see  nasal.]  Pertaining 
to  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  to  the  nose, 
orbitopineal  (6r"bi-t6-pin'e-al),  a.  [<  L.  orbita, 
orbit,  + NL.  pinea,  pineal’:  see  pineal.]  Per- 
taining to  the  orbit  of  the  eye  and  to  the  pineal 
body:  as,  an  “ orbitopineal  process  or  nerve,” 
Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  917. 

orbitorostral  (6r"bi-to-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  orbi- 
ta, orbit,  + rostrum,  beak:  see  rostral.]  Per- 
taining to  the  orbit  and  to  the  rostrum ; com- 
^.posing  orbital  and  rostral  parts  of  the  skull, 
orbitosphenoid  (6r//bi-t6-sfe,noid),  a.  and  re. 
[<  L.  orbita,  orbit,  + E.  sphenoid.]  I.  a.  Or- 
bital and  sphenoidal;  forming  a part  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  in  relation  with  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

n.  ».  In  anat .,  a bone  of  the  third  cranial 
segment  of  the  skull,  morphologically  situated 
between  the  presphenoid  and  the  frontal,  and 
separated  from  the  alisphenoid  by  the  orbital 
nerves,  especially  the  first  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  It  is  commonly  united  with  other  sphenoidal 
elements;  in  man  it  constitutes  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  or  process  of  Ingrassias,  and  bounds  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure  in  front,  forming  a part  of  the  bony  orbit  of 
the  eye.  See  cuts  under  Crocodilia,  Oallince,  orbit,  skull, 
and  sphenoid. 

orbitosphenoidal  (or^bi-to-sfe-noi'dal),  a . [< 
orbitosphenoid  + -al.]  Same  as  orbitosphenoid . 
orbitualt  (6r-bit'u-al),  a . [Improp.  for  orbital .] 
Same  as  orbital. 

orbituary  (or-bit'u-a-ri),  a.  [Improp.  for  or- 
bitary.] Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orbit ; orbital. 
[Rare.]  Imp.  Diet. 

orbitudet  (6r'bi-tud),  n.  [<  L.  orbitudo , be- 
reavement, < orbus , bereaved:  see  orb2.]  Be- 
reavement by  loss  of  children  or  of  parents. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Orbityf  (dr'bi-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  orbete , < L.  orbi- 
ta(t-)s , bereavement,  < orbus , bereaved:  see 
orb2.]  Same  as  orbitude . 

When  God  is  pleased  . . to  give  children,  we  know  the 

misery  and  desolation  of  orbity,  when  parents  are  deprived 
of  those  children  by  death.  Donne,  Sermons,  xx. 

orb-like  (orb'llk),  a . Resembling  an  orb.  Imp . 
Diet . 

orb-weaver  (orb'we//ver),  n.  Any  spider  of 
the  large  group  Orbitelce:  distinguished  from 
tube-weaver , tunnel-weaver , etc. 

The  studies  are  particularly  directed  to  the  spinning 
habits  of  the  great  group  of  spiders  known  as  orb-weavers. 

Science,  XIV.  136. 

orbv  (6r'bi),  a.  [iorb1+-y1.]  1.  Resembling 
or  having  the  properties  of  an  orb  or  disk. 

Then  Paris  first  with  his  long  javeline  parts ; 

It  smote  Atrides  orbie  targe,  but  ranne  not  through  the 
brasse.  Chapman , Iliad. 

Now  I begin  to  feel  thine  [the  moon’s]  orby  power 
Is  coming  fresh  upon  me.  Keats,  Enaymion,  iii. 

2.  Revolving  as  an  orb. 
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When  now  arraid 

The  world  was  with  the  Spring,  and  orbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  againe  through  herbs  and  flowers. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  x. 

orct,  orkH  (6rk),  n.  [Also,  erroneously,  orcli;  < 
L.  orca,  a kind  of  whale.]  A marine  mammal; 
some  cetacean,  perhaps  a grampus  or  killer,  or 
the  narwhal.  See  Orca1. 

Now  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 

Where  Proteus’  herds  and  Neptune’s  orks  do  keep. 

B.  Jonson,  Neptune’s  Triumph. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews’  clang. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  835. 

I call  him  orke,  because  I know  no  beast 
Nor  fish  from  whence  comparison  to  take. 

Sir  J.  Uarington,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  x.  87. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Delphinus  orca,  the  ore 
and  the  grampus.  . . . The  ore  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  long.  Cuvier,  Rfcgne  Animal  (trans.  1827),  IV.  455. 

Orca1  (6r'ka),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  orca,  a kind  of 
whale:  see  ore.]  In  mammal.,  a genus  of  ma- 
rine delphinoid  odontocete  cetaceans,  contain- 
ing a few  large  species  known  as  killers,  and 
also  grampuses.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  predatory  habits,  and  are  the 
only  cetaceans  which  habitually  prey  upon  warm-blooded 
animals,  such  as  those  of  their  own  order.  The  teeth  are 
about  48  in  number,  implanted  all  along  the  jaws ; the  ver- 
tebra are  BO -52,  of  which  the  cervicals  are  mostly  free; 
the  flippers  are  very  large,  and  oval ; the  dorsal  fln  is  high, 
erect,  pointed,  and  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
and  the  head  is  obtusely  rounded. 
orca2  (6r'ka),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  orca,  a butt,  tun,  a 
dice-box ; a transferred  use  of  orca,  a kind  of 
whale:  see  ore.]'  In  ornith.,  that  part  of  the 
tracheal  tympanum  of  a bird  which  is  formed  by 
the  more  or  less  coossified  rings  of  the  bronchi. 
See  tympanum.  Montagu. 

Orcadian  (or-ka'di-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Orcades 
(see  def.)  + -ian.]  " I.  a.  Relating  to  the  Or- 
cades, or  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland. 

II.  re.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Orkney, 
orcanet,  orchanet  (or'ka-net),  «.  [<  OF.  or- 

canette,  orchanette,  F.  orcanete : seealkanet.]  A 
plant,  Alkanna  tinctoria : same  as  alkanet,  2. 
orcein  (6r'se-m),  re.  [<  oretpine)  + -e-  + -ire2.] 
A nitrogenous  compound  (C28H24N2O7)  formed 
from  orcin  and  ammonia.  It  is  a deep-red  powder 
of  strong  tinctorial  power,  and  when  dissolved  in  ammo- 
nia  is  the  basis  of  the  archil  of  commerce.  See  orcin. 
orcht,  re.  An  erroneous  form  of  ore. 
orchalt,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  archil. 
orchard  (or'chard),  ?».  [Formerly  also  some- 
times orchat  (simulating  Gr.  bpxaroe,  a garden, 
orchard);  < ME.  orchard,  orcherd,  orcheyerd, 
orchegard,  etc.,  < AS.  orcerd,  orcyrd,  orcird,  ort- 
geard,  oregeard,  ordgeard  (=  Ieel.  jurtagardhr  = 
Sw.  ortag&rd  = Dan.  urtegaard  - Goth,  aurti- 
gards),  a garden,  orchard ; < ort-,  appar.  a re- 
duced form  of  wyrt,  herb,  4-  geard,  yard  (cf. 
wyrtgeard,  a garden,  in  which  the  full  form  wyrt 
appears) : see  wort 1 and  yard 2.  The  lit.  sense 
‘herb-garden’  appears  also  in  arbor 2,  ult.  < L. 
herba,  herb.]  If.  A garden. 

And  therby  is  Salomon’s  orcheyerd,  whiche  is  yet  a right 
delectable  place.  Sir  R.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
For  further  I could  say  “This  man ’s  untrue,” 

And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 

Heard  where  his  plants  in  others’  orchards  grew ; 

Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  171. 
2.  A piece  of  ground,  usually  inclosed,  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  especially  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  plum,  and  the 
cherry;  a collection  of  cultivated  fruit-trees. 

Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleas- 
ant fruits.  Cant.  iv.  13. 

You  shall  see  my  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will 
eat  a last  year’s  pippin  of  my  own  grafling,  with  a dish  of 
caraways,  and  so  forth.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 1. 

Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall. 

Tennyson,  Circumstance. 

orchard-clam  (or' chard -klam),  re.  A round 
hard  clam  or  quahaug,  Venus  mercenaria.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

orchard-grass  (or'chard-gras),  re.  A tall-grow- 
ing meadow-grass,  Dactylis  glomerata.  See 
cocksfoot  and  Dactylis,  and  cut  in  next  column. 
Orchard-house  (or' chard -hous),  re.  A glass 
house  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  too  delicate 
to  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  for  bringing 
fruits  to  greater  perfection  than  when  grown 
^.outside,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
orcharding  (6r'  char -ding),  re.  [<  orchard  + 
-ing1.]  The  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Trench  grounds  for  orcharding,  and  the  kitchen-garden 
to  lie  for  a winter  mellowing. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  October. 

orchardist  (or'char-dist),  re.  [<  orchard  + -ist.] 
One  who  cultivates  fruit  in  orchards:  as,  an 
experienced  orchardist. 


/ etc  2 f 

Orchard-grass  {Dactylis glomerata). 

1,  the  panicle ; 2,  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant;  a.aspikelet;  b,  the  empty  glumes; 
c,  the  lower  flowering  glume;  a,  the  palet. 
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orchard-oriole 

(or  - chard  - o ' ri  - 
61),  re.  ” A bird. 

Icterus  -spurius,  of 
the  family  Icteri- 
dee,  which  sus- 
pends its  neatly 
woven  nest  from  % 
the  boughs  of 
fruit,  shade,  and 
ornamental  ' 
trees.  It  is  one 
of  the  hangnests  or 
American  orioles,  a 
near  relative  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  and 
is  sometimes  called 
bastard  Baltimore. 

It  is  very  common  in 
the  United  States  in 
summer.  The  male 
is  seven  inches  long 
and  ten  inches  in 
spread  of  wings ; the 
plumage  is  entirely 
black  and  chestnut; 
the  female  is  some- 
what smaller,  and 
plain  olive  and  yellowish.  The  young  male  at  first  re- 
sembles the  female,  and  during  the  progress  to  the  per- 
fect plumage  shows  every  gradation  between  the  colors 
of  the  two  sexes. 

orchatt,  re.  See  orchard.  Milton;  J.  Philips, 
Cider,  i. 

orchelt,  orchellat  (6r'kel,  or-kel'a),  re.  Same 
as  orchil,  archil. 

orchella-weed  (or-kel'a-wed),  re.  Same  as  ar- 
chil, 2. 

orcherdt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  orchard. 
orches,  re.  Plural  of  orchis L 
orchesis  (6r-ke'sis),  re.  [<  Gr.  bpxyaiQ,  dancing, 
a dance,  < bpxsiadat,  dance : see  orchestra.]  The 
art  of  dancing  or  rhythmical  movement  of  the 
body,  especially  as  practised  by  the  chorus  in 
the  ancient  Greek  theater ; orchestic, 
orchesography  (or-ke-sog'ra-fi),  re.  [Prop.  *or- 
chesiography,  < Gr.  bpxycnf,  dancing,  a dance,  + 
-ypa<!>ia,  < ypa^etv,  write.]  The  theory  of  dan- 
cing, especially  as  taught  in  regular  treatises 
illustrated  by  drawings, 
orchestert,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  orchestra. 
Orchestia  (or-kes'ti-a),  re.  [NL. , < Gr.  opxeiadai, 
leap.]  Agenusof 
amphipods,  typ- 
ic  al  of  the  family 
Orchestiidce. 
orchestic  (6r- 
kes'tik),  a.  and 
re.  [=  F.  orches- 
tique  = Pg.  or- 


Beach-flea  (1 Orchestia  agilis). 


chestico,  < Gr.  bpxyaTiKbg,  pertaining  to  dancing, 
< opxeiodai,  dance:  see  orchestra.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dancing  or  the  art  of  rhythmical 
movement  of  the  body;  regulating  or  regulated 
by  dancing : as,  the  orchestic  arts. 

Poetic  rhythm,  aswell  as  orchestic  and  musical  rhythm. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  78. 

II.  re.  The  art  of  dancing ; especially,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  art  which  uses  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  human  body  as  a 
means  of  scenic  expression : also  used  in  the 
plural  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

The  silent  art  of  orchestic  has  its  arses  and  theses,  its 
trochees  and  iambi,  its  dactyls  and  anapaests,  not  less  truly 
than  music  and  poetry.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  81. 

Orchestiidae  (6r-kes-ti'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Or- 
chestia + -idee.]  A family  of  gammarine  amphi- 
pod  crustaceans, typified  by  the  germsOrchestia. 
They  have  the  upper  antennae  shorter  than  the  lower,  the 
coxee  well  developed,  and  the  posterior  pleopods  short  and 
robust,  the  last  being  single.  The  species  are  inhabitants 
of  the  littoral  region,  and  some  are  known  as  beach-fleas. 
Also  Orchestiadai , Orchestidce. 

orchestra  (or'kes-tra),  n.  [Formerly  or  Chester, 
orchestre ; < F.  orchestre  = Sp  .orquesta,  orquestra 
= Pg.  It.  orchestra  (cf.  L.  orchestra,  the  place 
where  the  senate  sat  in  the  theater,  also  the 
senate  itself,  prop,  the  orchestra), < Gr. dpx^orpa, 
a part  of  the  stage  where  the  chorus  danced, 
the  orchestra,  < opxe~l 'oOcu,  dance.]  1.  The  part 
of  a theater  or  other  public  place  appropriated 
to  the  musicians,  (a)  In  theaters,  in  classic  times,  the 
orchestra  was  a circular  or  semicircular  level  space  lying 
between  the  rising  tiers  of  seats  of  the  auditorium  and  the 
stage.  In  Greek  theaters  this  space  was  circular,  and  was 
allotted  to  the  chorus,  which  performed  its  evolutions 
about  the  thymele  or  altar  of  Dionysus,  which  occupied 
the  center  of  the  orchestra.  Among  the  Romans  the  or- 
chestra corresponded  nearly  to  the  orchestra  of  modern 
play-houses,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  seats  of  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  See  diagram  under  did- 
zoma.  (b)  In  a modern  theater  or  opera-house,  the  place 
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ordain 


assigned  for  the  orchestra-players  is  usually  the  front 
part  of  the  main  floor.  In  the  opera-house  at  Bayreuth 
the  orchestra  is  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  that  the 
players  are  invisible  to  the  audience,  (c)  The  parquet. 

2.  In  mod . music , a company  of  performers 
on  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  concerted 
music ; a band.  (In  the  United  States  band  usually 
signifies  a military  band ; but  in  England  band  is  inter- 
changeable with  orchestra.)  The  historic  development  of 
the  orchestra  as  now  known  did  not  begin  until  about  1600, 
when  the  independent  value  of  instrumental  music  was 
first  generally  accepted.  Up  to  that  time,  though  many 
instruments  had  been  knoNvn  and  used,  both  alone  and  as 
supports  for  vocal  music,  they  had  not  been  systematical- 
ly combined,  nor  had  concerted  music  been  written  for 
them.  The  process  of  experiment,  selection,  and  improve- 
ment in  construction  and  mutual  adaptation  went  on 
steadily  until  nearly  1800,  when  the  orchestra  first  arrived 
at  its  present  proportions.  The  instruments  now  used 
consist  of  four  main  groups:  (a)  the  strings,  including 
violins  (first  and  second),  violas,  violoncellos,  and  bass 
viols,  these  together  constituting  the  largest  and  decided- 
ly the  most  important  group,  which  is  often  used  entire- 
ly alone,  and  is  then  called  the  string -orchestra ; (b)  the 
wood  wind,  including  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  English 
horns,  basset-horns,  bassoons,  etc.,  these  all  being  used 
both  to  enrich  the  effect  of  the  strings,  and  in  alternation 
with  them  to  afford  contrasts  in  tone-quality;  (c)  the 
brass  wind,  including  French  horns,  trumpets,  cornets, 
trombones,  ophicleides,  etc.,  these  being  also  used  both 
in  conjunction  and  in  contrast  with  the  other  groups, 
though  their  decidedly  greater  sonority  makes  their  in- 
troduction necessarily  more  rare ; and  (d)  the  percussives, 
including  tympani,  snare  and  bass  drums,  cymbals,  bells 
and  triangles,  harps,  etc.,  and  also  sometimes  the  piano- 
forte, though  the  latter  is  seldom  ranked  as  a true  orches- 
tral instrument.  The  proportions  of  the  several  groups 
are  varied  somewhat  both  by  composers  and  by  conductors. 
A fvli  orchestra  is  one  in  which  all  these  groups  are  pres- 
ent in  fairly  complete  form ; a small  orchestra  is  one  in 
which  some  important  instruments  are  lacking.  All  the 
above  instruments,  except  the  harp,  are  essentially  mono- 
phonic, and  the  peculiar  artistic  importance  of  the  orches- 
tra is  based  upon  the  fact  that  every  element  in  the  total 
effect  is  produced  by  a solo  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
separate  performer.  The  orchestra  is  extensively  em- 
ployed both  in  accompanying  vocal  music  of  every  kind 
and  in  purely  instrumental  works.  Its  unlimited  capaci- 
ties for  varied  effect  have  led  to  the  production  of  an  ex- 
tensive musical  literature,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
famous  specimens  of  musical  art.  The  orchestra  is  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  all  extended  works  like  operas  and 
oratorios.  The  maintenance  of  orchestras  was  originally 
undertaken  by  individual  princes  in  the  several  European 
states ; but  they  are  now  either  attached  to  opera-houses 
or  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  popular  concerts. 

3.  In  the  early  New  England  churches,  the 
choir-gallery  at  the  end  opposite  the  pulpit : 
so  called  because  in  it  were  stationed  the  in- 
strumentalists by  whom  the  singing  was  ac- 
companied. 

orchestral  (6r'kes-tral),  a.  [=  F.  orchestral; 
as  orchestra  + -ah']  Pertaining  to  an  orches- 
tra ; suitable  for  or  performed  by  an  orchestra : 
as,  orchestral  music — Orchestral  flute,  oboe,  etc., 
in  organ-building,  a flute,  oboe,  or  other  stop  whose  tones 
imitate  those  of  the  instruments  with  exceptional  accu- 
racy. 

orchestrate  (6r'kes-trat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  or- 
chestrated, ppr.  orchestrating.  [<  orchestra  + 
-ate2.]  To  compose  or  arrange  music  for  an 

^orchestra;  score  or  instrumentate. 

orchestration  (6r-kes-tra'shon),  n.  [<  orches- 
trate + -ion.]  In  music,  the  act, process,  science, 
or  result  of  composing  or  arranging  music  for 
an  orchestra;  instrumentation.  As  a branch  of 
musical  study  it  includes  the  structure,  technique,  and 
tone-qualities  of  all  orchestral  instruments,  their  artistic 
combination  and  contrast,  and  the  method  by  which  in- 
tended effects  are  indicated  in  notation.  It  is  properly 
the  chief  division  of  instrumentation,  though  the  latter  is 
often  made  equivalent  to  it. 

orchestret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  orchestra. 

orchestric  (6r-kes'trik),  a.  [=  F.  orchestrique 

*=  Pg.  orchestrico;  as  orchestra  + -ic.]  Relating 
to  an  orchestra;  orchestral. 

orchestrion  (or-kes'tri-on),  n.  [<  orchestra  + 
-ion  as  in  accordion.]  A mechanical  musical 
instrument,  essentially  similar  to  a barrel-or- 
gan, but  having  many  different  stops,  etc., 
which  allow  the  imitation  of  a large  variety 
of  orchestral  instruments  and  the  production 
of  quite  complicated  musical  works.  Many 
different  names  have  been  applied  to  different 
varieties  of  the  instrument, 
orchialgia  (dr-ki-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opx' c, 
a testicle,  + aXyo c,  pain.]  Pain,  especially 
neuralgia,  in  a testicle. 

orchic  (6r'kik),  a.  [<  NL.  orch-is  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  testes. 

orchid  (6r'kid),  n.  [<  orchis2,  L.  orchis  (stem 
*erroneouslyassumedtobeorcftid-):  see  Orchis2.] 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Orchidacese;  an 
orchidaceous  plant. 

Tropical  orchids  are  mostly  epiphytal,— that  is,  they 
grow  upon  trees  without  deriving  nourishment  from 
them.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  818. 

Almond-scented  orchid.  See  Odontoglossum. — Spec- 
tral-flowered orchid.  See  Masdevallia.—  Spread- 
eagle  orchid.  See  Oncidium.— Violet-scented  orchid. 
See  Odontoglossum. 


Orchidacese  (or-ki-da'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1836),  < Orchis 2 (see  orchid)  + -acese.]  The 
orchis  family,  a family  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  order  Orchidales,  distinguished 
by  the  one  or  two  sessile  anthers  united  to  the 
pistil.  It  includes  about  5,000  species,  belonging  to  466 
genera,  classed  in  10  tribes.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
some  terrestrial,  found  both  in  the  tropics  and  in  colder 
regions,  even  to  68°  N.  lat.,  others  epiphytes  of  trop- 
ical climates,  reaching  north  to  Florida.  Their  flowers  are 


Orchid  ( Cattleya  citrina). 


generally  beautiful  a»d  fragrant,  often  grotesque  or  imitat- 
ing animal  forms,  and  have  three  sepals,  two  similar  pet- 
als, and  a third  petal,  the  lip,  enlarged,  and  commonly  of 
singular  shape  or  color.  Their  pollen  is  coherent  in  a waxy 
or  granular  mass,  usually  transferred  to  the  stigma  only  by 
insect- visits,  insuring  cross-fertilization.  They  grow  from 
short  or  creeping  rootstocks,  tubers,  or  thickened  fibers, 
the  epiphytic  species  commonly  with  a few  lower  joints  of 
the  stem  thickened  and  persisting,  forming  a pseudo-bulb. 
They  bear  undivided,  often  fleshy,  parallel-veined  leaves, 
and  one-celled  capsules  with  a multitude  of  minute  seeds. 
Any  plant  of  the  order  is  called  an  orchid. 

orchidaceous  (6r-ki-da'shius),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  orchids;  belonging  to  the  family  Or- 
chidacese. 

orchideal  (or-kid'f-al),  a.  [<  orchid  + -e-al.] 
In  hot. , same  as  orchidaceous. 
orchidean  (or-kid'e-an),  a.  [<  orchid  + -e-an.] 
Same  as  orchidaceous.  Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Or- 
chids by  Insects,  p.  226. 
orchidectomy  (or-ki-dek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bp- 
XW,  a testicle,  + enTopy,  a cutting  out.]  Castra- 
tion. 

orchideous  (6r-kid'e-us),  a.  [<  orchid  + -e-ous.] 
Same  as  orchidaceous.  Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Or- 
chids by  Insects,  p.  280. 

orchiditis  (6r-ki-dl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opxw 
(assumed  stem  *opxiS-),  a testicle,  4-  -itis.] 
Same  as  orchitis. 

orchidocele  (or'kid-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpxig  (as- 
sumed stem  *opxi6-),  a testicle,  + tumor.] 
Orchidoneus. 

orchidologist  (dr-ki-dol'o-jist),  n.  [<  orchidol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  orchids, 
orchidology  (6r-ki-dol'ojji),  n.  [<  Gr.  opxw,  the 
orchis  (see  orchid),  + -loyia,  < Myetv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  special  branch  of  botany  or  of  hor- 
ticulture which  relates  to  orchids, 
orchidoneus  (6r-ki-dong'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opxtc;  (assumed  stem  *opxtS-),  a testicle,  + byuoe, 
tumor.]  Tumor  of  the  testis, 
orchil  (or'kil),  n.  [Formerly  also  orchel,  orchal, 
orchallf  ME.  orchell,  < OF.  orchel,  orcheil,  orseil, 
F.  orseille,  etc. : see  archil.]  Same  as  archil. 
orchilla-weed  (or-kil'a-wed),  n.  Same  as  ar- 
chil, 2. 

orchiodynia  (6r"ki-o-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opxt(,  a testicle,  + odvvi, j,  pain.]  Pain  in  a tes- 
ticle. 

orchis1  (or'kis),  n. ; pi.  orches  (-kez).  [NL.,<  Gr. 
opxtc,  a testicle.]  In  anat.,  the  testis,  testicle, 
^or  its  equivalent. 

orchis2  (Or'kis),  n.  [=  F.  orchis,  < L.  orchis,  < 
Gr.  6pxt(  ( opxt -,  opx?-),  a plant,  the  orchis,  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  roots,  < 6pX‘C,  a 
testicle.]  1 . A plant  of  the  genus  Orchis;  also, 
one  of  numerous  plants  in  other  genera  of  the 
orchis  family,  Orchidacese. 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 

The  little  speedwell’s  darling  blue. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxiii. 


S.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Linmeus,  1737).]  A genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  family  Orchidacese , of  the 
tribe  Orchidese,  and  the  subtribe  Serapiadese, 
characterized  by  its  spurred  lip,  and  by  the  two 
pollen-glands  being 
inclosed  m a com- 
mon pouch.  It  in- 
cludes about  80  species, 
mainly  of  the  north  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old 
World,  with  two  in  the 
United  States.  They  are 
terrestrial  plants  with 
a few  long-sheatliing 
broadly  elliptical  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  middle 
size  in  a spike  terminat- 
ing the  erect  and  un- 
branched stem.  The  com- 
mon American  species  is 
O.  spectabilis,  the  showy 
orchis,  of  rich  woods 
northward,  having  two 
obovate  glossy  leaves,  and 
a few  pretty  racemed 
flowers,  pink-purple  with 
white  lip.  For  some  com- 
mon British  species,  see 
Cain-and-Abel,  cullion, 

2,  dead-men' s-fingers,  1, 
long-purples,  1,  foolstones, 
johnny-cocks,  and  hand- 
orchis. — Bird’s-nest  or- 
chis. See  Neottia. — 

Crane-fly  orchis.  See  Tipularia.—  Fen-orchls.  See 
Liparis,  3. — Fringed  orchis,  one  of  several  species  of 
Blephariglottis  with  cut-fringed  lip,  including  white, 
yellow,  greenish,  and  purple-flowered  species.  See  cut 
under  Habenaria. — Frog-orcbls,  C&loglossum  viride. — 
Greenman  orchis.  Same  as  man-orchis.--  HledVLsa,’B- 
head  orchis,  Cirrhopetalum  Medusae,  with  thread-like 
pendent  sepals  and  petals. — Musk-orchis.  See  Hermi- 
nium. — Rein-orchis,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Habenaria. 
(See  also  bee-orchis,  bog-orchis,  butterfly-orchis,  fly-orchis, 
man-orchis,  spider-orchis.) 

orchitic  (or-kit'ik),  a.  [<  orchitis  + -ic.]  Af- 
fected with  orchitis. 

orchitis  (or-ki'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  6px> (,  testi- 
cle, + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
testis.  Also  orchiditis. 

orchotomy  (or-kot'o-mi),  n.  [Prop.  * orchiotomy, 
< Gr.  opxtg,  testicle,  + -ro/jia,  < t kgvuv,  Tandy, 
cut.]  The  operation  of  excising  a testicle; 
castration. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Showy  Orchis 
(i Orchis  spectabilis). 


orcin  (dr'sin),  n.  [<  orcfltella)  + -in2.]  A pe- 
culiar coloring  matter,  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C7Hg(OH)2,  obtained  from  the  orchella- 
weed  and  other  lichens.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms,  and  its  taste  is  sweet  and  nauseous.  When  dis- 
solved in  ammonia  it  gradually  acquires  a deep  blood-red 
color,  and  there  is  formed  on  exposure  to  air  a new  sub- 
stance called  orcein,  which  contains  nitrogen  as  an  es- 
sential element,  and  may  be  a mixture  of  several  dif- 
ferent compounds.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  orcein 
is  precipitated  as  a brownish-red  powder.  Also  called 
orcinol. 


orculiform  (or'ku-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  orcula,  a 
little  tun  or  cask,  dim.  of  orca,  a tun  (see  orca2), 
+ forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  cask-shaped:  applied 
to  the  cells  of  certain  algas.  [Rare.] 
orcynine  (or'si-nin),  a.  Belonging  or  related  to 
the  genus  Orcynus. 

Orcynus  (dr-si'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  orcynus,  < 
Gr.  bpKiwoc,  a large  sea-fish  of  the  tunny  kind.] 
A genus  of  scombroid  fishes  of  great  size  and 
economic  value,  more  properly  called  Thunnus ; 
the  tunnies  or  horse-mackerel.  The  common 
tunny  is  Thunnus  thynnus.  See  albacore. 
ordt  (ord),  n.  [Also  orde;  ME.  ord,  < AS.  ord,  a 
point  as  of  a sword,  apex,  top,  edge,  line  of  bat- 
tle, beginning,  origin,  chief,  = OS.  ord,  point,  = 
OFries.  ord,  point,  plaee,  = D.  oord,  a place,  re- 
gion, = MLG.  ort  =OIIG.  ort,  a point,  angle, 
edge,  beginning,  MHG.  ort,  a point,  G.  ort,  a 
place,  region,  = Icel.  oddr,  a point  of  a weapon, 
= Sw.  udd,  a point,  prick,  = Dan.  od,  a point  (> 
Icel.  oddi,  a point  of  land,  = Sw.  udde,  a point, 
cape,  = Dan.  odde,  a point  of  land,  > E.  odd,  not 
even:  see  odd).]  1.  A point. 


Thi  fruit  is  prikked  with  speres  ord. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

Beginning. 


Ord  and  ende  he  hath  him  told, 

Hu  blauncheflur  was  tharinne  isold. 

^ King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 

ord.  An  abbreviation  of  ordinal,  ordinance,  or- 
dinary, and  order. 

ordain  (6r-dan'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ordanen,  ordeinen, 
ordeynen,  < OF.  ordener,  F.  ordonner  = Sp.  Pg. 
ordenar  = It.  ordinare,  < L.  ordinare,  order:  see 
order,  v.,  and  ordinate,  v.]  If.  To  set  or  place 
in  proper  order ; arrange ; prepare ; make  ready; 
hence,  to  construct  or  constitute  with  a view 
to  a certain  end. 

William  went  al  bi-fore  as  wis  man  & nobul, 

& ordeyned  anon  his  ost  [host]  in  thre  grete  parties. 

William  of  Pale me  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3791 


ordain 


4142 


order 


Above  the  croslet 

That  was  ordeyned  with  that  false  get. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  266. 


tween  certain  Plow-shares  red  hot,  according  to  the  Orda- 
lian  Law,  which  without  harm  she  perform’d. 

Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 


He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death  ; 
he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against  the  persecutors. 

Ps.  vii.  13. 

In  this  pleasant  soil 

His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  215. 

2.  To  set  up;  establish;  institute;  appoint; 
order. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  1 Ki.  xii.  32. 

When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1.  33. 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson. 

3.  To  dispose  or  regulate  according  to  will  or 
purpose;  prescribe;  give  orders  or  directions 
lor;  command;  enact;  decree:  used  especially 
of  the  decrees  of  Providence  or  of  fate ; hence, 
to  destine. 

“Harald,”  said  William,  “listen  to  my  resoun, 

What  right  that  I haue  of  Englond  the  coroun 

After  Edwarde ’s  dede,  if  it  so  betide 

That  God  haf  ordeynd  so  I after  him  abide." 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  68. 
As  it  was  ordained  unto  all  the  people  of  Israel  by  an 
everlasting  decree.  Tobit  i.  6. 

God  from  all  eternity  did  by  his  unchangeable  counsel 
ordain  whatever  in  time  should  come  to  pass. 

The  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  (1615),  art.  11. 
This  mighty  Rule  to  Time  the  Fates  ordain. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 

Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  259. 

4.  To  set  apart  for  an  office ; select ; appoint. 
Than  he  bad  hir  ordeyne  a-nother  woman  to  norissh  hir 

sone.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  89. 

To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 

Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  171. 

(a)  To  destine,  set  apart,  etc.,  to  a certain  spiritual  condi- 
tion, or  to  the  fulfilment  of  a certain  providential  purpose : 
especially  in  Biblical  usage. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed. 

Acts  xiii.  48. 

( b ) Rccles.,  to  invest  with  ministerial  or  sacerdotal  func- 
tions ; confer  holy  orders  upon ; appoint  to  or  formally 
introduce  into  the  ministerial  office : used  especially  of 
admission  to  the  priesthood,  as  distinguished  from  making 
a deacon  and  consecrating  a bishop.  See  ordination , 2. 

If  he  were  ordeynd  clerke.  Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  129. 
He  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him  and 
that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  And  to  have 
power  to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils. 

Mark  iii.  14,  15. 

=Syn.  3.  To  destine,  enact,  order,  prescribe,  enjoin.  In 
regard  to  the  making  of  human  laws  or  the  acts  of  Provi- 
dence, ordain  is  the  most  weighty  and  solemn  word  in  use : 
as,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  do  ordain ; “the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God,”  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
ordainable  (dr-da'na-bl),  a.  [<  ordain  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  ordained,  destined,  or  ap- 
pointed. 


ordaliumt  (or-da'li-um),  n.  [NL. : see  ordeal.] 
Same  as  ordeal.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  112. 
ordet,  ».  See  ord.  Chaucer. 
ordeal  (6r'de-al),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  *ordel,  ordal, 
< AS.  ordel,  usually  ordal,  ordeal  (as  defined),  lit. 
‘judgment’  (=OS.  urdeli—OFvies.ordel,  urdel— 
D.  oordeel  = MLG-.  ordel  = OHG.  urteili,  urteili, 
urteil,  urteila,  urteil,  MHG.  urteile,  urteil,  G.  ur- 
theil,  urteil,  a judgment,  decision),  < or-,  ac- 
cented form  of  ar-,  usually  «-  (see  a-1),  + deel, 
dal,  a part,  deal  (or  rather  the  base  of  the  orig. 
verb),  with  a suffix  lost  in  AS.,  but  retained  in 
OS.  and  OHG. : see  or-  and  deal1.  The  tech- 
nical use  of  the  word,  the  disappearance  of  er- 
as a significant  prefix,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  main  element  -deal  from  its  etym.  mean- 
ing, led  to  a separation  of  the  word  from  its 
actual  source,  and  its  treatment  as  of  L.  ori- 
gin; hence  the  ordinary  pron.  in  three  sylla- 
bles (as  if  the  termination  were  like  that  of  real, 
ideal,  etc.),  instead  of  the  orig.  two  (fir'del).] 

1.  n.  1.  A form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or 
innocence,  formerly  practised  in  Europe,  and 
still  in  parts  of  the  East  and  by  various  savage 
tribes.  It  consisted  in  testing  the  effect  of  fire,  water, 
poison,  etc.,  upon  the  accused.  Well-known  iire-ordeals  in 
England  were  the  handling  of  red-hot  irons,  or  the  walk- 
ing over  heated  plowshares.  A common  form  of  the  wa- 
ter-ordeal was  the  casting  of  the  accused  into  water : he 
was  considered  innocent  if  he  sank,  guilty  if  he  floated. 
The  practice  of  ‘'ducking  witches”  is  a survival  of  this 
water-ordeal,  and  the  phrase  “to  go  through  fire  and 
water  ” probably  alludes  to  those  customs.  These  ordeals 
were  abolished  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but 
the  wager  of  battle  remained.  The  ordeal  of  poison- water 
is  common  in  Africa ; that  of  burning  candles,  in  Burma ; 
that  of  eating  rice,  in  Siam,  etc. 

By  ordal  or  by  ooth. 

By  sort,  or  in  what  wyse  so  yow  leste. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  1046. 

Such  tests  of  truth  as  Ordeal  and  Compurgation  satisfy 
men’s  minds  completely  and  easily. 

Maine , Eai-ly  Hist,  of  Inst. , p.  48. 
If  from  Thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 
Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 

Thy  will  be  done  1 Whittier,  Thy  Will  be  Done. 

2.  A severe  trial ; trying  circumstances ; a se- 
vere test  of  courage,  endurance,  patience,  etc. 

The  villanous  ordeal  of  the  papal  custom-house. 

Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  xL 

= Syn.  2.  Proof,  experiment,  touchstone. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

Their  ordeale  lawes  which  they  vsed  in  doubtfull  cases, 
when  cleere  and  manifest  proofes  wanted. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  IV.  ii.  § 5. 

Ordeal  bark.  See  bark*.— Ordeal  bean,  ordeal  nut. 

Same  as  Calabar  bean  (which  see,  under  beani). 
ordeal-root  (or'de-al-rot),  n.  The  root  of  a 
species  of  Strychnos,  used  in  trials  by  ordeal  by 
the  natives  of  western  Africa, 
ordeal-tree  (or'de-al-tre),  n.  One  of  three  poi- 


The  nature  of  man  is  ordainable  to  life. 

Bp.  Hall , Remains,  p.  377.  {Latham.) 

Ordainer  (6r-da'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  ordeinour,  or- 
denour , < OF.  ordeneor,  ordoneor , < L.  ordinator, 
one  who  orders  or  ordains,  < or  dinar  e,  order, 
ordain : see  ordain.  Cf.  ordinator.']  One  who 
Ordains,  (at)  One  who  rules  or  regulates;  ruler;  com- 
mander; governor;  master;  manager;  regulator. 

That  he  werre  his  wardein,  & al  is  ordeinour 
To  is  wille  to  willi  him  & to  the  king’s  honour. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester  p.  469. 
(b)  One  who  decrees;  especially,  one  of  a body  of  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in  1310,  whom 
the  king  was  obliged  to  invest  with  authority  to  enact  or- 
dinances for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  king’s  household,  etc. 

The  Ordainers  took  their  oath  on  the  20th  of  March  in 
the  Painted  Chamber;  foremost  among  them  was  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey,  who  saw  himself  supported  by  six  of 
his  brethren.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 251. 

(ct)  One  who  institutes,  founds,  or  creates. 

And  thus  he  offended  truth  even  in  his  first  attempt ; 
for,  not  content  with  his  created  nature,  and  thinking  it 
too  low  to  be  the  highest  creature  of  God,  he  offended  the 
ordainer,  not  only  in  the  attempt  but  in  the  wish  and  sim- 
ple violation  thereof.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  L 11. 

£0  One  who  appoints  to  office,  especially  one  who  confers 
oly  orders , one  who  invests  another  with  ministerial  or 
sacerdotal  functions. 

ordainment  (dr-dan'ment),  n.  [<  ordain  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  "ordaining,  or  the  state 
of  being  ordained.  Milton. — 2.  Appointment; 
destiny.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning, 
i.  32. 

ordalt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ordeal. 
ordaliant  (6r-daTian),  a.  [<  ordal  (ML.  orda- 
lium ) + -ian.]  Same  as  ordeal. 

To  approve  her  [Queen  Emma’s]  innocence,  praying 
over-night  to  St,  Swithun,  she  offerd  to  pass  blindfold  be- 


sonous  trees  of  Africa,  (a)  See  ordeal  bark,  under 
bark‘d.  (6)  Cerbera  Manghas.  See  Cerbera.  (c)  The 
poison-tree  of  South  Africa,  Acokanthera  Spectabilis  ; its 
bark  has  been  used  to  poison  arrows.  The  two  last 
named  belong  to  the  family  Apocynaceee. 

ordelfet,  «■  See  oredelfe. 

ordenaryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ordinary. 

ordenet,  a.  [ME.,  also  ordeyne,  ordinee  (prop, 
three  syllables),  < OF.  ordene,  < L.  ordinatus, 
ordered,  ordinate,  regular:  see  ordinate.]  Reg- 
ular; ordinate. 

Ordene  moevynges  by  places,  by  tymes,  by  dooinges,  by 
spaces,  by  qualites.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  12. 

ordenelyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < ordene  + -ly2.]  Regu- 
larly; orderly;  ordinately. 

Ther  nis  no  dowte  that  they  ne  ben  don  ryhtfully  and 
ordenely  to  the  profyt  of  hem. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

ordenourt,  ordeynourt,  n.  Middle  English 

+ forms  of  ordainer. 

order  (or'der),  n.  [<  ME.  ordre  (=  D.  order,  orde 
= MLG.  orden,  orde  = G.  order  — Sw.  order  = 
Dan.  ordre),  < OF.  ordre,  also  ordene , or  dine,  F. 
ordre  — Sp.  orden  = Pg.  ordem  = It.  ordine  = 
OHG.  ordena,  MHG.  G.  orden  — Sw.  Dan.  or- 
den ss  W,  urdd  and  urten,  order,  etc.,  < L.  or  do 
{or din-),  a row,  line,  series,  regular  arrange- 
ment, order;  supposed  to  come,  through  an 
adj.  stem  ord-,  from  the  root  of  oriri,  rise,  in 
a more  orig.  sense  ‘go’;  as  if  lit.  1 a going  for- 
ward.’] 1.  A row;  rank;  line. 

But  soone  the  knights  with  their  bright  burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troupes,  and  orders  did  confownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  15. 

First  lat  the  gunes  befoir  us  goe, 

That  they  may  break  the  order. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  226). 


2.  A rank,  grade,  or  class  of  a community  or 
society : as,  the  higher  or  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community. 

In  the  whilke  blys  I byde  at  be  here 
Nyen  ordres  of  aungels  full  clere. 

York  Plays,  p.  2. 

The  King  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  and  the  keepers  of  the  door, 
to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  ves- 
sels that  were  made  for  Baal.  2 KL  xxiii.  4. 

Orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  hut  well  consist. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  792. 
It  is  a custom  among  the  lower  orders  to  put  the  first 
piece  of  money  that  they  receive  in  the  day  to  the  lips  and 
forehead  before  putting  it  in  the  pocket. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  327. 
The  virtue  of  the  best  Pagans  was  perhaps  of  as  high 
an  order  as  that  of  the  best  Christians,  though  it  was  of  a 
somewhat  different  type.  Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  II.  164. 

3.  Specifically — ( a ) The  degree,  rank,  or  sta- 
tus of  clergymen. 

And  the  title  that  30  take  ordres  by  telleth  ge  ben 
auaunced.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  281. 

(&)  One  of  the  several  degrees  or  grades  of  the 
clerical  office.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  these 
orders  are  bishop,  priest  (presbyter),  deacon,  subdeacon, 
acolyte,  exorcist,  reader,  and  doorkeeper.  Originally  the 
first  three  were  accounted  major  orders  and  the  others 
minor  orders.  Since  the  twelfth  century  the  order  of  sub- 
deacon has  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a major  order,  and 
the  number  of  orders  is  generally  counted  as  seven,  the  or- 
ders of  bishop  and  presbyter  being  regarded  as  one  order 
in  so  far  as  the  sacerdotal  character  belongs  to  both.  In 
the  Orthodox  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches  the  major 
orders  are  those  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  the 
minor  orders  are  subdeacon,  reader  (anagnost),  and  some- 
times singer  (psaltes).  The  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  are  known  not  only  as  major  or  holy  orders , but  as 
apostolic  orders.  The  orders  of  subdeacon,  acolyte,  exorcist, 
and  doorkeeper  (ostiary)  existed  in  the  Western  Church 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century ; those  of  subdeacon, 
exorcist,  reader,  singer,  and  doorkeeper  were  as  old  as  the 
third  or  fourth  century  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  An- 
glican Church  retains  only  the  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon.  Major  orders  can  be  conferred  by  bishops  only. 
Chorepiscopi,  abbots,  and  priests  have  sometimes,  how- 
ever, Been  authorized  to  confer  minor  orders. 

They  cannot  abide 

Vnto  Church  orders  strictlie  to  be  tide. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 

(c)  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Anglican, 
and  other  episcopal  churches,  the  sacrament 
or  rite  of  ordination,  by  which  ecclesiastics  re- 
ceive the  power  and  grace  for  the  discharge  of 
their  several  functions : specifically  termed  holy 
order,  or  more  commonly  holy  orders.  The  bishop 
alone  can  administer  this  rite.  Orders  as  a sacrament  or 
sacramental  rite  are  limited  to  the  major  orders. 

He  [a  certain  friar]  went  to  Amiens  to  be  fully  confirmed 
in  his  Orders  by  the  Bishop.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L 14. 

A Republican  in  holy  orders  was  a strange  and  almost 
an  unnatural  being.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  The  consideration  attaching  to  rank;  honor; 
dignity;  state. 

Trewely  to  take  and  treweliche  to  fy3te, 

Ys  the  profession  and  the  pure  ordre  that  apendeth  to 
kny3tes.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iL  97. 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower: 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest  1 

Shak. , M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  68. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might. 

Milton,  P.  L. , L 506. 

5.  {a)  In  zool.,  that  taxonomic  group  which 
regularly  comes  next  below  the  class  and  next 
above  the  family,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
families,  and  forming  a division  (sometimes  the 
whole)  of  a class.  Like  other  classiflcatory  groups,  it 
has  only  an  arbitrary  or  conventional  taxonomic  value. 
Compare  superorder,  suborder.  ( b ) In  hot.,  formerly 
the  most  important  uuitof  classification  above 
the  genus,  corresponding  somewhat  closely  to 
family  in  zoology.  With  more  recent  authors  the 
term  has  been  given  practically  the  same  rank  as  in  zool- 
ogy, and  what  were  formerly  called  ‘orders  ’ are  now  called 
‘families.*  See  family,  6,  and  natural  order,  under  nat- 
ural. 

6.  A number  of  persons  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, occupation,  or  pursuits,  constituting  a 
separate  class  in  the  community,  or  united  by 
some  special  interest. 

The  Archbishop 

Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1.  26. 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this 
injustice.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi 

Specifically— (a)  A body  or  society  of  persons  living  by 
common  consent  under  the  same  religious,  moral,  or  social 
regulations ; especially,  a monastic  society  or  fraternity' : 
as,  an  order  of  monks  or  friars ; the  Benedictine  or  Fran- 
ciscan order. 

And  made  an  hous  of  monckes,  to  hold  her  ordre  bet. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  282, 


order 

The  Germanes.  another  Order  of  religious  or  learned 
men,  are  honored  amongst  them : especially  such  of  them 
as  liue  in  the  woods,  and  of  the  woods. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  454. 
Going  to  find  a barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2.  6. 
• 4?i.a?ro.ad  general  rule,  nearly  every  post-Reformation 
institute  is  styled,  not  an  Order  but  a “ Congregation  ” ; 
but  the  only  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  between 
these  two  names  is  that  order  is  the  wider,  and  may  in- 
clude several  congregations  within  itself  (as  the  Bene- 
dictine order , for  example,  includes  the  congregations 
of  Cluny  and  of  St.  Maur),  while  a “ congregation  ” is  a 
simple  unit,  complete  in  itself,  and  neither  dependent  on 
another  institute  nor  possessed  of  dependent  varieties  of 
its  own.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  715. 

(6)  An  institution,  partly  imitated  from  the  medieval  and 
crusading  orders  of  military  monks,  but  generally  founded 
by  a sovereign,  a national  legislature,  or  a prince  of  high 
rank,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  meritorious  service  by 
the  conferring  of  a dignity.  Most  honorary  orders  consist 
of  several  classes,  known  as  knights  companions,  officers, 
commanders , grand  officers,  and  grand  commanders,  other- 
wise called  grand  cross  or  grand  cordon.  Many  orders  have 
fewer  classes,  a few  having  only  one.  It  is  customary  to 
divide  honorary  orders  into  three  ranks : (1)  Those  which 
admit  only  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  and  among  for- 
eigners  only  sovereign  princes  or  members  of  reigning 
families;  of  this  character  are  the  Golden  Fleece  (Austria 
and  Spain),  the  Elephant  (Denmark),  and  the  Garter  (Great 
Britain) : it  is  usual  to  regard  these  three  as  the  existing 
orders  of  highest  dignity.  (2)  Those  orders  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  members  of  noble  families  only,  and  some- 
times because  of  the  mere  fact  of  noble  birth,  without 
special  services.  (3)  The  orders  of  merit,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  conferred  for  services  only.  Of  these  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  is  the  best-known  type.  Two  of  the  orders 
of  merit  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  exceptional  — the 
first  class  of  the  Order  of  St.  George  of  Russia  and  the  Or- 
der of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  former  is  conferred 
only  upon  a commanding  general  who  has  defeated  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  or  captured  the  enemy’s  capital,  or 
brought  about  an  honorable  peace.  There  is  now  no  per- 
son  living  who  has  gained  this  distinction  regularly,  though 
it  has  been  given  to  a foreign  sovereign.  Other  orders  of 
merit  approach  these  more  or  less  nearly,  as  they  are  con- 
ferred with  more  or  less  care.  The  various  orders  have 
their  appropriate  insignia,  consisting  usually  of  a collar  of 
design  peculiar  to  the  order,  a star,  cross,  jewel,  badge, 
nbbon,  or  the  like.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  an  order 
by  its  name  alone,  as  the  Garter,  the  Bath.  An  order 
is  said  to  be  conferred  or  bestowed  upon  the  recipient  of 
its  distinction ; the  recipient  is  said  to  be  decorated  with 
such  an.  order ; and  the  word  order  is  often  applied  to  the 
decoration  or  badge.  See  bath,  garter,  knighthood,  star , 
thistle,  etc. 

Windsor  set  on  Barocks  border, 

That  temple  of  thye  noble  order, 

The  garter  of  a lovely  dame, 

Wch  gave  ye  first  device  and  name. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xvi. 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 

Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  68. 
A tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
The  various  members  of  the  Cabinet  wore  upon  the 
breasts  of  their  coats  the  orders  to  which  they  were  en- 
T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  92. 
7f.  A series  or  suite ; a suit  or  change  (as  of 
apparel). 

I will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a 
suit  of  apparel  [“an  order  of  garments”  in  marginal  note]. 

Judges  xvii.  10. 

8.  Regular  sequence  or  succession ; succession 
of  acts  or  events ; course  or  method  of  action 
or  occurrence. 

Though  it  come  to  my  remembrance  somewhat  out  of 
order,  it  shall  not  yet  come  altogether  out  of  time,  for  I 
will  nowe  tell  you  a conceipt  wliiche  I had  before  forgotten 
to  wryte.  Gascoigne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (ed.  Arber),  § 16. 

He  departed,  and  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  in  order.  Acts  xviii.  23. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 

But  go  at  once.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 122. 

A mixt  Relation  of  Places  and  Actions,  in  the  same  or- 
der of  time  in  which  they  occurred  ; for  which  end  I kept 
a Journal  of  every  days  Observations. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.,  Pref. 
Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  316. 

9.  Regulated  succession ; formal  disposition  or 
array  ; methodical  or  harmonious  arrangement; 
hence,  fit  or  consistent  collocation  of  parts. 

Whan  Merlin  hadde  all  thinges  rehersed,  and  Blase  hadde 
hem  alle  writen  oon  after  a-nother  in  ordre,  and  by  his 
boke  haue  we  the  knowinge  ther-of. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  679. 

A land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself ; and  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness*  Job  x.  22. 

I hear  their  drums : let ’s  set  our  men  in  order, 

And  issue  forth  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  70. 
And  now,  unveil’d,  the  toilet  stands  display’d, 

Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  122. 
For  the  world  was  built  in  order, 

And  the  atoms  march  in  tune. 

Emerson.  Monadnoc. 
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10.  In  rhet.,  the  placing  of  words  and  members 
in  a sentence  in  such  a manner  as  to  contribute 
to  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to  the 
clear  illustration  of  the  subject. — 1 1 . In  classi- 
cal arch.,  a column  entire  (including  base,  shaft, 
and  capital),  with  a superincumbent  entabla- 
ture, viewed  as  forming  an  architectural  whole 
or  the  characteristic  element  of  a style.  There 
are  five  orders — Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Com- 
posite. (See  these  adjectives.)  Every  order  consists  of 
two  essential  parts,  a column  and  an  entablature ; the  col- 
umn is  normally  divided  into  three  parts — base,  shaft,  and 


Doric  Order  .—Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (so  called), Girgenti,  Sicily. 

a,  entablature,  consisting  of  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave ; b , col- 
umn, consisting  of  capital  and  shaft ; c , stylobate,  which  in  the  Doric 
order  performs^he  function  of  a base. 

capital ; the  entablature  into  three  parts  also—  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice.  The  character  of  an  order  is  dis- 
played not  only  in  its  column,  but  in  its  general  form  and 
details,  of  which  the  column  is,  as  it  were,  the  regulator. 
The  Tuscan  and  Composite  are  Roman  orders,  the  other 
three  are  properly  Greek,  the  Roman  renderings  of  them 
being  so  different  from  the  originals  as  to  constitute  in 
fact  distinct  orders.  The  Corinthian,  though  of  purely 
Greek  origin,  did  not  come  into  extensive  use  before  Ro- 
man authority  was  established  throughout  Greek  lands. 

The  temple  on  the  side  of  the  river  seems  to  be  of  the 
greatest  antiquity,  and'  was  probably  built  before  the  or- 
ders were  invented. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  135. 
12.  In  math.:  (a)  In  geometry,  the  degree  of  a 
geometrical  form  considered  as  a locus  of  points, 
or  as  determined  by  the  degree  of  a locus  of 
points.  Newton  introduced  the  term  order  as  applied  to 
plane  curves.  Cayley  defines  the  order  of  a relation  in 
w-dimensional  space  as  follows : add  to  the  conditions  as 
many  arbitrary  linear  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  multiplicity  of  the  relation  equal  to  m;  then  the 
number  of  points  satisfying  these  conditions  is  the  order 
of  the  relation.  Thus,  the  order  of  a plane  curve  is  the 
number  of  points  (real  and  imaginary)  in  which  this  curve 
is  cut  by  an  arbitrary  right  line.  The  order  of  a non-plane 
curve  is  the  number  of  points  in  which  the  curve  is  cut  by 
a plane.  The  order  of  a surface  is  the  number  of  points 
in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  a right  line.  The  order  of 
a congruence  is  the  number  of  points  in  which  the  con- 
gruence-lines lying  in  an  arbitrary  plane  are  cut  by  an  ar- 
bitrary plane.  The  order  of  a complex  is  the  number  of 
points  in  which  the  curve  enveloping  the  lines  of  the 
complex  lying  in  an  arbitrary  plane  is  cut  by  an  arbitrary 
plane.  (&)  in  analysis,  the  number  of  elementary 
operations  contained  in  a complex  operation; 
also,  that  character  of  a quantity  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  degree  of  its  algebraic  expres- 
sion. See  the  phrases  below,  and  also  equation . 
— 13.  Established  rule,  administration,  system, 
or  regime. 

The  same  I am,  ere  ancient’st  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  received.  Shak. , W.  T.,  iv.  1. 10. 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Axthur. 

14.  Prescribed  law;  regulation;  rule;  ordi- 
nance. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for  an  order 
at  one  time  which  at  another  time  it  may  abolish,  and  in 
both  doth  do  well.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity. 

But  that  great  command  o’ersways  the  order, 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  251. 

15.  Authority;  warrant. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 

There  shall  be  order  for ’t.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 25. 

We  gave  them  no  order  to  make  any  composition  to 
separate  you  and  us  in  this. 

Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  282. 

16.  Regular  or  customary  mode  of  procedure; 
established  usage;  conformity  to  established 


order 

rule  or  method  of  procedure ; specifically,  pre- 
scribed or  customary  mode  of  proceeding  in 
debates  or  discussions,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
deliberative  or  legislative  bodies,  public  meet- 
ings, etc.,  or  conformity  with  the  same : as,  the 
order  of  business;  to  rise  to  a point  of  order ; 
the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants  breaks  the 
rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to  order.  Watts. 

17.  A proper  state  or  condition;  a normal, 
healthy,  or  efficient  state. 

He  has  come  to  court  this  may, 

A’  mounted  in  good  order. 

Katharine  Janfarie  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  30). 
Any  of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out  of 
order,  produce  suitable  effects  in  men’s  understandings. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  § 12. 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life, 

That  keeps  us  all  in  order. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

18.  Eccles.,  in  liturgies,  a stated  form  of  di- 
vine service,  or  administration  of  a rite  or  cere- 
m°ny,  prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  authority: 
as,  the  order  of  confirmation ; also,  the  service 
so  prescribed. — 19.  Conformity  to  law  or  es- 
tablished authority  or  usage;  the  desirable 
condition  consequent  upon  such  conformity; 
absence  of  revolt,  turbulence,  or  confusion; 
public  tranquillity:  as,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  uphold  law  and  order. 

All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  order.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  280. 

Without  order  there  is  no  living  in  public  society,  be- 
cause the  want  thereof  is  the  mother  of  confusion. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 
What  Hume  (e.  g.)  means  by  Justice  is  rather  what  I 
have  called  Order,  . . . the  observance  of  the  actual  sys- 
tem of  rules,  whether  strictly  legal  or  customary,  which 
bind  together  the  different  members  of  any  society  into  an 
organic  whole.  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  411. 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

Tennyson,  Lotus-Eaters,  Choric  Song. 
20f.  Suitable  action  in  view  of  some  particular 
result  or  end;  care;  preparation;  measures; 
steps:  generally  used  in  the  obsolete  phrase  to 
take  order. 

As  for  the  money  that  he  had  promised  unto  the  king, 
he  took  no  good  order  for  it.  2 Mac.  iv.  27. 

I am  content.  Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 

Whiles  I take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  320. 
He  quickly  tooke  such  order  with  such  Lawyers  that  he 
layd  them  by  the  heeles  till  he  sent  some  of  them  prisoner 
for  England.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 163. 

Then  were  they  remanded  to  the  Cage  again,  until  fur- 
ther order  should  be  taken  with  them. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  157. 
21.  Authoritative  direction ; injunction;  man- 
date ; command,  whether  oral  or  written ; in- 
struction: as,  to  receive  orders  to  march;  to 
disobey  orders . 

As  I have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
so  do  ye.  l Cor.  xvi.  1. 

Give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a stage  be  placed  to  the  view. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  388. 
The  magistrates  of  Plimouth  . . . referred  themselves 
to  an  order  of  the  commissioners,  wherein  liberty  is  given 
to  the  Massachusetts  [colony]  to  take  course  with  Gorton 
and  the  lands  they  had  possessed. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  252. 
Proud  his  mistress’  orders  to  perform. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  263. 
On  the  27th  April,  1526,  arrived  four  messengers  from 
court,  with  orders  for  Don  Roderigo  to  return,  and  also  to 
bring  Don  Hector  along  with  him. 

Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  III.  180. 
Specifically— (a)  In  law,  a direction  of  a court  or  judge, 
made  or  entered  in  writing,  and  not  included  in  a judg- 
ment. A judgment  is  the  formal  determination  of  a trial ; 
an  order  is  usually  the  formal  determination  of  a motion. 

Orders  are  promulgated  by  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
not  only  for  the  proper  regulation  of  their  proceedings, 
but  also  to  enforce  obedience  to  justice,  and  compel  that 
which  is  right  to  be  performed.  Wharton. 

(6)  A written  direction  to  pay  money  or  deliver  property : 
as,  an  order  on  a banker  for  twenty  pounds ; pay  to  A.  B. 
or  order;  an  order  to  a jeweler  to  return  a necklace  to 
bearer. 

An  order  is  a written  direction  from  one  who  either  has 
in  fact,  or  in  the  writing  professes  to  have,  control  over  a 
fund  or  thing  to  another  who  either  purports  in  the  writ- 
ing to  be  under  obligation  to  obey,  or  who  is  in  fact  under 
such  obligation,  commanding  some  appropriation  thereof. 

Bishop. 

(c)  A direction  to  make,  provide,  or  furnish  anything ; a 
commission  to  make  purchases,  supply  goods,  etc. : as,  to 
give  an  agent  an  order  for  groceries ; an  order  for  canal 
stock ; the  work  was  done  to  order. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  seldom  worked  to  order.  Sale  in 
the  cloth-halls  was  the  rule. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  clxx. 
Mr.  W.  . . . was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  large 
orders,  especially  in  gold  and  Government  bonds. 

H.  Clews,  Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall  Street,  p.  427. 
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(d)  A free  pass  for  admission  to  a theater  or  other  place 
of  entertainment. 

In  those  days  were  pit  orders — beshrew  the  uncomfort- 
able manager  who  abolished  them  ! Lamb,  My  First  Play. 

Apostolic  orders.  See  def.  3 (&). — Attic  order.  See  at- 
tu&.—  By  ordert.  consequently.  Minsheu,  1617.— Cary- 
atic  order.  See  caryatic.—  Charging  order.  See  charge. 
—Circle  of  higher  order.  See  circle.— Clerk  in  orders. 
See  clerk. — Close  order,  in  milit.  tactics , the  formation  for 
parade,  drill,  etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  extended  order, 
the  formation  for  attack,  in  which  the  normal  interval  be- 
tween individuals  is  two  paces.— Common  order,  order 
Of  course,  in  law,  those  ordinary  directions  of  the  court 
which  by  long  practice  have  come  to  be  matters  of  right 
in  proper  cases.  They  may  be  entered  by  the  party  or  his 
attorney  without  actual  application  to  the  court  and  with- 
out notice  to  his  adversary. — Contact  of  the  lith  or- 
der. See  contact. — Four  orders,  the  four  orders  of  men- 
dicant friars— the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  the  Fran- 
ciscan or  Gray  Friars,  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and 
the  Augustinian  or  Austin  Friars. 

In  alle  the  ordres  foure  is  noon  that  can 

So  moche  of  daliaunce  and  fair  langage. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 210. 

Full  orders.  See  to  be  in  full  orders.— General  order, 
(a)  An  order  relating  to  the  whole  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice or  to  the  whole  command,  in  distinction  to  special  or- 
ders, relating  only  to  individuals  or  to  a part  of  the  com- 
mand. (6)  An  order  given  by  a customs  collector  for  the 
storage  of  foreign  merchandise  which  has  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  consignees  within  a certain  time  after  its 
arrival  in  port.  [U.  S.] — Guelfic  order.  See  Guelfic.— 
Heavy  marching  order.  See  heavyi.— Holy  orders. 
(a)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  same  as  major  orders.  See  def.  3. 
(&)  In  other  churches,  the  Christian  ministry,  especially  of 
the  Anglican  churches. — In  order  that,  to  the  end  that. — 
In  order  to,  as  a means  or  preparation  for ; with  a view  to ; 
for  the  purpose  of : followed  by  an  infinitive  or  a noun  as 
object : as,  in  order  to  economize  space;  in  order  to  succeed, 
one  must  be  diligent.— Inverse  order  of  alienation. 
See  inverse.— Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin.  See 
knight.—  Letter  of  orders,  a certificate  given  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  ordaining  bishop,  testifying  that  a 
certain  person  has  been  rightly  and  canonically  ordained. 
— Light  marching  order.  See  light*.—  Maj or  orders. 
See  def.  3 (6).— Male  order.  See  malei.—  Mendicant 
orders.  See  mendicant. — Military  Order  of  Savoy,  an 
order  founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  of  Sardinia, 
in  1815,  adopted  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  badge  is  a cross  of  gold  in  red  enamel,  void- 
ed, and  surmounted  by  a royal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  blue. 
— Minor  orders.  See  def.  3 (6).— Extended  order, 
in  mil.,  the  formation  adopted  by  infantry  for  attack. 
—Order  for  Merit.  See  merit.— Order  in  Council,  in 
Eng.  hist.,  an  order  by  the  sovereign  with  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  most  noted  were  those  of  1807, 
in  retaliation  for  Napoleon’s  Berlin  decree ; they  declared 
all  vessels  trading  with  France  or  countries  under  French 
influence  liable  to  seizure.  These  orders  bore  severely 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  all  goods 
from  that  country  destined  for  the  continent  had  to  be 
landed  in  England,  to  pay  duty,  and  to  be  exported  un- 
der British  regulations.— Order  Of  a complex.  See  def. 
12.— Order  Of  a condition,  the  number  of  simple  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  equivalent ; the  number  by  which 
the  condition  reduces  the  constant  expressing  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  figures  satisfying  the  antecedent  con- 
ditions.—Order  of  a determinant,  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  elements  in  it.—  Ord^r  Of  a differential 
or  of  a differential  coefficient,  the  number  of 
differentiations  required  to  produce  it. — Order  of  a 
differential  equation,  the  order  of  the  highest  dif- 
ferential coefficient  it  contains. — Order  Of  a function. 
See  function.— Order  of  Alcantara,  a Spanish  military 
order  said  to  be  a revival  of  a very  ancient  order  of  St. 
Julian,  and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  city  of  Al- 
cantara, given  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile  in  1213  to  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava,  and  transferred  by  the  latter.— Or- 
der of  Alexander  Nevski,  a Russian  order  founded  in 
1722  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  first  conferred  by  the  em- 
press Catherine  I.  in  1725.  The  ordinary  badge  is  a cross 
patt6,  the  center  being  a circle  of  white  enamel,  showing 
St.  Alexander  on  horseback,  the  arms  of  red  enamel, 
with  a double-headed  eagle  between  every  two  arms,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown.  This  is 
worn  hanging  to  a broad  red  ribbon  en  sautoire. — Order 
of  an  algebraic  curve.  See  curve  and  def.  12.— Order 
of  an  algebraic  equation  or  auantic,  its  degree.— 
Order  of  an  equation  of  finite  differences,  the  order 
of  the  highest  difference  or  enlargement  it  contains.—  Or- 
der of  an  infinite  or  infinitesimal,  the  number  of  times 
it  is  requisite  to  multiply  into  itself  an  infinite  or  infinites- 
imal of  the  first  order,  in  order  to  obtain  such  infinite  or 
infinitesimal.— Order  of  approximation,  the  number  of 
times  the  operation  of  approximation  has  been  performed 
in  order  to  obtain  a given  solution. — Order  of  a sub- 
stitution. See  substitution.— Order  of  a surface.  See 
def.  12.— Order  of  a transformation.  See  transfor- 
mation.—Ot(\qt  Of  battle,  the  arrangement  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  different  parts  of  an  army  or  fleet,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an  ene- 
my, by  giving  or  receiving  an  attack,  or  in  order  to  be  re- 
viewed, etc.— Order  of  Calatrava,  a Spanish  military 
order  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
taking  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  Calatrava,  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  Moors  in  1147,  and  was  confided 
to  the  new  order.  It  is  still  in  existence.  The  badge 
is  a cross  fleury  enameled  red,  attached  to  a red  ribbon.— 
Order  of  Charles  III.,  a Spanish  order  founded  by  Charles 
III.  in  1771.— Order  of  Charles  XIII.,  a Swedish  order 
founded  by  the  sovereign  of  that  name  in  1811,  for  Free- 
masons of  the  higher  degrees.— Order  Of  Christ,  a Por- 
tuguese order  founded  by  King  Dionysius  and  confirmed 
about  1318.  It  contains  three  degrees,  of  which  the  high- 
est is  limited  to  six  persons.  The  present  badge  is  a cross 
of  eight  points  encircled  by  an  oak  wreath,  and  having  be- 
tween the  arms  four  ovals  in  black  enamel,  each  bearing 
five  golden  billets,  symbolical  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 
The  ribbon  is  dark-red.—  Order  of  Civil  Merit,  the  name 
of  several  orders,  the  most  prominent  of  which  ia  that  of 
Prussia.  See  Order  for  Merit,  under  merit. — Order  Of  con- 


tact Of  two  plane  curves,  one  less  than  the  order  of 
the  infinitesimal  which  measures  the  distance  of  the 
curves  at  a distance  from  the  point  of  contact  measured 
by  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order,  or  the  limit  toward 
which  the  logarithm  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
curves  divided  by  the  logarithm  of  the  distance  from 
the  point  of  contact  at  which  that  distance  is  measured 
approximates  as  the  latter  distance  approximates  toward 
zero.— Order  of  Fidelity,  Generosity,  Glory.  See 
fidelity , etc.— Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  known 
as  the  Royal  American  Order,  and  instituted  in  1815  to 
reward  loyalty  among  the  American  colonists  and  de- 
pendents of  Spain.  The  order  still  exists.  The  badge 
is  a cross  patte  indented,  the  center  filled  with  a medal- 
lion, the  arms  enameled  red,  and  with  gold  rays  between 
the  arms.— Order  of  Jesus.  See  Jesus.—  Order  of  Leo- 
pold, an  Austrian  order  founded  by  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  in  memory  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  It  dates 
from  1808,  and  is  still  in  existence.— Order  of  Louisa, 
a Prussian  order  founded  by  Frederick  William  III.  in 
1814, for  women  only.— Order  of  Maria  Louisa, a Spanish 
order  for  women  founded  in  1792,  and  still  in  existence. — 
Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  an  Austrian  order  founded  by 
the  empress  of  that  name  in  1767,  but  modified  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.— Order  of  Maximilian,  an  order 
for  encouragement  of  art  and  science,  founded  in  1853  by 
Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria.— Order  of  Medjidie.  See 
Medjidie. — Order  of  Military  Merit,  (a)  An  order  in- 
stituted in  1759  by  Louis  XV.  of  France  for  Protestant  offi- 
cers, as  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  was  limited  to  Catholics.  Its 
organization  was  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  order.  In  1814 
it  was  reorganized  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  has 
not  been  conferred  since  1830.  The  badge  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  ribbon  is  of  the  same 
color,  (b)  See  merit,  (c)  An  order  founded  by  the  duke 
Charles  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1759.—  Order  of  mul- 
tiplicity of  a right  line.  See  multiplicity.—  Order 
of  nature,  (a)  That  order  in  which  the  general  comes 
before  the  particulars.  (6)  That  order  in  which  the  cause 
comes  before  the  effect.— Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mon- 
tesa,  a Spanish  order  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  King  of  Aragon,  afterward  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.— Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  an  or- 
der founded  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  on  the  occasion  of 
his  embracing  Catholicism,  and  in  a measure  replacing 
the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus. — Order  of  sailing,  the  forma- 
tion of  a fleet  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief.  — Or- 
der of  St.  Andrew,  a Russian  order  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1698.  The  badge  is  the  double  eagle  of  Russia, 
in  black  enamel,  upon  the  breast  of  which  is  the  crucifix 
of  St.  Andrew,  with  saltire-shaped  cross,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  an  imperial  crown.  The  ribbon  is  blue ; but 
on  state  occasions  this  badge  is  worn  pendent  to  a collar 
composed  of  similar  crowned  eagles,  of  ovals  bearing  sal- 
tires, and  of  shields  with  flags  and  crowns.— Order  of  St. 
Andrew  in  Scotland.  See  Order  of  the  Thistle,  under 
thistle.— Order  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aviz,  a Portuguese 
order  said  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  badge 
is  a cross  fleury  of  green  enamel,  having  a gold  fleur-de-lis 
in  the  angle  between  every  two  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
hangs  from  a green  ribbon  worn  around  the  neck.  — Order 
Of  St.  Gall.  Same  as  Order  of  the  Bear.—  Order  of  St. 
George,  (a)  A Bavarian  order  founded  or,  as  is  asserted, 
restored  by  the  elector  Charles  Albert  in  1729.  It  is  still 
in  existence,  and  is  divided  into  three  classes.  (6)  A Rus- 
sian order  founded  in  1769  by  the  empress  Catherine  II. 
See  def.6(6)(3).— Order  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword  (also 
called  St.  James  of  Compostella),  a Spanish  order  of  great 
antiquity,  asserted  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Pope  in 
1175,  and  still  existing.  In  the  middle  ages  this  order  had 
great  military  power,  and  administered  a large  income. 
The  badge  is  a cross  in  red  enamel,  affecting  the  form  of  a 
sword,  and  bearing  a scallop-shell  at  the  junction  of  the 
arms.  The  ribbon  is  red.— Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  an  or- 
der which  had  its  origin  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  af- 
terward transplanted  into  France,  where  it  retained  inde- 
pendent existence  until,  under  Henry  IV.,  it  was  in  a mea- 
sure replaced  by  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  CarmeL 
It  disappeared  during  the  Revolution.— Order  Of  St. 
Louis,  a French  order  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693 
for  military  service,  and  confirmed  by  Louis  XV.  in  1719. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  this  order 
was  reinstated.  No  knights  have  been  created  since  1830. 
The  badge  is  a cross  of  eight  points,  having  in  the  central 
medallion  a figure  of  Louis  XIV.,  robed  and  crowned,  and 
hoi  ling  in  his  hands  wreaths  of  honor ; there  is  a gold  fleur- 
de-lis  between  every  two  arms.  The  ribbon  is  flame-col- 
ored.— Order  Of  St.  Michael,  a French  order  instituted 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1469,  and  modified  by  Henry  III.  and  Louis 
XIV.  Since  1830  it  has  not  been  conferred.  The  badge  is 
a cross  of  eight  points  with  fleurs-de-lis  between  the  arms, 
and  in  the  central  medallion  a figure  of  the  archangel  Mi- 
chael trampling  on  the 
dragon.  The  ribbon 
is  black.— Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St. 

George,  a British  or- 
der instituted  in  1818, 
originally  for  natives 
of  the  Ionian  and  Mal- 
tese islands  and  for 
other  British  subjects 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  has  since  been 
greatly  extended. — 

Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  George 
III.  of  England  in 
1783.  It  consists  of 
the  sovereign,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  twenty-two 
knights.—  Order  of 
Sts.  Cosmo  and  Da- 
mian, a religious  or- 
der in  Palestine  in  the 
middle  ages,  especial- 
ly charged  with  the 
care  of  pilgrims.— Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  a Polish  order 
dating  from  1765,  and  adopted  by  the  czars  of  Russia.  — Or- 
der of  the  Annunciation.  See  annunciation. — Order  of 
the  Bear.  See  bearz.— Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  See 


Insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 


eagle.  — Order  of  the  Burgundian  Cross.  See  Burgun- 
dian.—Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  an  order  found- 
ed by  the  Mikado  of  Japan  in  1876.—  Order  of  the  Con- 
ception. See  conception.  — Order  of  the  Cordon  J aune, 
a French  order  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  knights, 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
for  the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  now  ex- 
tinct.—Order  of  the  Crescent.  See  crescent.—  Order 
of  the  Crown.  See  crown.—  Order  of  the  day.  (a)  In 
a legislative  body,  a matter  for  consideration  assigned  to 
a particular  day.  Such  an  order  is  privileged,  and  takes 
precedence  of  all  questions  except  a motion  to  adjourn 
and  a question  of  privilege.  Several  subjects  are  often 
assigned  for  the  same  day,  and  hence  are  called  orders  of 
the  day.  Cushing,  (b)  The  prevailing  rule  or  custom. 

The  shooter  has  generally  time  for  a fair  aim  — and,  in- 
deed, wild-fowl  shooting  can  hardly  be  termed  snap-shoot- 
ing— and  long  shots  are  undoubtedly  the  order  of  the  day. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  427. 
Order  of  the  difference  or  enlargement  of  a func- 
tion, the  number  of  operations  of  differencing  or  enlarg- 
ing required  to  produce  it—  Order  of  the  Fan.  See  fan. 
— Order  of  the  Fish.  See  fishi.—  Order  of  the  Garter. 
See  garter.—  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  See  fleece.— 
Order  of  the  Griffin.  See  griffin.— Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  See  ghost.—  Order  of  the  Hospitalers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  See  hospitaler.—  Order  of  the  Il- 
luminati. See  Illuminati. — Order  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire. See  Indian.— Order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  See  iron. 
—Order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  See  iron.—  Order  cf  the 
Knights  Of  Malta.  Same  as  Order  of  the  Hospitalers  cf 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (which  see,  under  hospitaler). — Or- 
der of  the  Knot.  See  knoO.—  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  See  legion.—  Order  of  the  Lion.  See  lion.—  Or- 
der of  the  Palm.  See  palm.— Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 
See  eagle.—  Order  of  the  Saint  Esprit.  See  Order  qf  the 
Holy  Ghost,  under  ghost.— Order  of  the  Thistle.  See 
thistle.—  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  Elephant,  Falcon. 
See  eagle,  etc.  — Order  of  the  Yellow  String.  See  Order 
of  the  Cordon  Jaune.—  Order  of  Vigilance.  Same  as  Or- 
der of  the  White  Falcon.— Out  Of  order,  (a)  In  confusion 
or  disorder:  as,  the  room  is  out  of  order,  (b)  Not  in  an  ef- 
ficient condition  : as,  the  watch  is  out  of  order,  (c)  In  a 
meeting  or  legislative  assembly,  not  in  accordance  with 
recognized  or  established  rules:  as,  the  motion  is  out  of 
order.  ( d ) Sick;  unwell;  indisposed. 

When  any  one  in  Sir  Roger’s  company  complains  he  is 
out  of  order,  he  immediately  calls  for  some  posset-drink 
for  him.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 

I have  been  lately  much  out  of  order,  and  confined  at 
home,  but  now  I go  abroad  again.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  323. 
Question  of  order,  in  a legislative  body,  a question  re- 
lating to  a violation  of  the  rules  or  a breach  of  order  in  a 
particular  proceeding.  It  must  be  decided  by  the  chair 
without  debate.  Cushing.—  Sailing  orders  ( naut ),  the 
final  instructions  given  to  government  vessels. — Special 
orders,  in  law,  those  orders  which  are  made  only  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  require  no- 
tice to  the  adversary  and  a hearing  by  the  court.  — Stand- 
ing orders,  in  Parliament,  certain  general  rules  and  in- 
structions laid  down  for  its  own  guidance,  which  are 
to  be  invariably  followed  unless  suspended  by  a vote  to 
meet  some  urgent  case.  [Eng.]  — Teutonic  Order.  See 
Teutonic.— The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
See  Odd-Fellow.— The  Order  of  the  Martyrs.  Same  as 
Order  of  Sts.  Cosmo  and  Damian.— Third  order,  in  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  order  among  the  Dominicans,  Carmel- 
ites, etc.,  composed  of  secular  associates  conforming  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  general  design  of  the  order.  The 
members  of  such  orders  are  called  tertiaries.—  To  he  in 
full  orders,  to  have  been  ordained  both  as  a deacon  and  as 
a priest;  to  be  in  priest’s  orders.— To  be  in  (holy)  orders, 
to  be  a member  of  an  episcopally  ordained  Christian  min- 
istry.—To  call  a meeting  to  order,  to  open  a meeting, 
or  call  upon  it  to  proceed  to  orderly  business : said  of  the 
presiding  officer.  [U.  S.]— To  call  a speaker  to  order, 
to  interrupt  him  on  the  ground  that  he  transgresses  es- 
tablished rules  of  debate.  See  question  of  order. —To  take 
ordert.  See  def.  20.— To  take  orders,  to  enter  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  through  ordination ; specifically,  so  to  enter 
an  episcopally  ordained  ministry.  = Syn.  21  (a).  Verdict, 
Report,  etc.  See  decision. 

order  (or'der),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  or  (Iren,  < OF.  odrer; 
cf.  MLG.  orderen  = G.  be-ordern  = Sw.  be-ordra 
= Dan.  be-orclre,  order,  direct,  also  D.  ordenen  = 
MLG.  ordenen,  orden  = OHG.  ordinon,  ordenbn, 
MHG.  ordenen,  G.  ordnen,  an-ordnen  = Sw.  ordna 
= Dan.  ordne,  order,  arrange,  also  Sw.fdr-ordna, 
Dan.  for-ordne,  order,  etc. ; < L.  ordinare,  ar- 
range, order,  command,  < ordo  ( ordin -),  order: 
see  order,  n.  Cf.  ordain,  ordinate,  from  the 
same  L.  verb.]  1.  To  put  in  a row  or  rank; 
place  in  rank  or  position ; range. 

Warriours  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  665. 

Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  order’d  ages  since. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  Sleeping  Palace. 

2.  To  place  in  the  position  or  office  of  clergy- 
man; confer  clerical  rank  and  authority  upon; 
ordain. 

Whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the 
Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the  second  year  of  the  forenamed 
King  Edward  unto  this  time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  conse- 
crated or  ordered  according  to  the  same  Rites ; we  decree 
all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated 
and  ordered. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Eng. ),  Articles  of  Religion,  xxxvL 

3.  To  arrange  methodically;  dispose  formally 
or  fittingly  ; marshal ; array ; arrange  suitably 
or  harmoniously. 

He  did  bestow 

Both  guestes  and  meate,  when  ever  in  they  came, 

And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame, 

As  him  the  Steward  badd.  Spenser,  E.  Q.,  II.  ix.  28. 
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Orders  and  Decorations  of  Honor 

1.  Denmark,  Order  of  the  White  Elephant.  2.  France,  Medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  3.  U.  S.  A.,  Military  Medal,  War  Department.  4.  Austria-Hungary, 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  5.  Germany,  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  6.  Italy,  Order  of  the  Annunciation.  7.  Germany,  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  8.  Sweden.  Order  of 
the  Seraphim.  9.  Turkey,  Order  of  the  Medjidi.  10.  Great  Britain,  Order  of  the  Garter.  11.  Spain,  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  12.  Russia,  Cross  of  St.  Andrew 
13.  Japan,  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  14.  Great  Britain,  Order  of  the  Bath.  15.  U.  S.  A.,  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  16.  Netherlands,  Military  Order  of  William. 
17  Belgium,  Order  of  Leopold.  18.  Greece,  Order  of  the  Saviour.  19.  Great  Britain,  Order  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  20.  Norway,  Order  of  St.  Olaf.  21.  India,  The  Star 
of  India.  22.  China,  Order  of  the  Doxible  Dragon.  23.  Papal,  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  24.  Portugal,  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  25.  Persia,  Order  of  the 
Sun  and  Lion.  26.  U.  S.  A.,  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  27.  Order  of  St.  Andrew. 
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order 

He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick  be- 
fore the  Lord  continually.  Lev.  xxiv.  4. 

The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place, 

And  order’d  words  asunder  fly. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream,  Prol. 

4.  To  dispose;  adjust;  regulate;  direct;  man- 
age; govern;  ordain;  establish. 

No  force  for  that,  for  it  is  order'd  so. 

That  I may  leap  both  hedge  and  dyke  full  well. 

Wyatt,  The  Courtier’s  Life,  To  John  Poins. 

They  [Utopiansl  define  virtue  to  be  life  ordered  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  that  we  be  hereunto  ordained  of  God. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  7. 

Order  my  steps  in  thy  word,  and  let  not  any  iniquity 
have  dominion  over  me.  Ps.  cxix.  133. 

If  I know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs 

Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 

Never  believe  me.  Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  ii.  2. 109. 

She  will  order  all  tilings  duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 

' Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

5.  To  instruct  authoritatively  or  imperatively ; 
give  an  order  or  command  to ; command;  bid: 
as,  the  general  ordered  the  troops  to  advance ; 
to  order  a person  out  of  the  house. 

Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 

To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  v.  3. 140. 

The  President  of  Panama  had  strictly  ordered  that  none 
should  adventure  to  any  of  the  Islands  tor  Plantains. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  I.  206. 

6.  To  command  to  he  made,  done,  issued,  etc.; 
give  a commission  for ; require  to  be  supplied 
or  furnished:  as,  to  order  goods  through  an 
agent. 

That  pair  of  checked  trousers  ...  he  did  me  the  favour 
of  ordering  from  my  own  tailor. 

Thackeray,  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,  i. 

Another  new  issue  of  100  millions  United  States  notes 
was  ordered  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

II.  Clews,  Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall  Street,  p.  83. 
To  order  about,  to  send  to  and  fro  on  tasks  or  errands ; 
assume  authority  over ; dictate  to;  domineer  over.— To 
order  arms,  ill  military  drill,  to  bring  the  butt  of  a fire- 
arm to  the  ground,  the  weapon  being  held  vertically  against 
the  right  side.— To  order  up,  in  euchre,  to  direct  the 
dealer  to  take  the  turned-up  card  into  his  hand  in  place  of 
any  card  he  then  holds.  =Syn.  3.  To  adjust,  methodize, 
systematize.— 4.  To  carry  on. —5.  To  bid,  require,  instruct. 

orderable  (6r'der-a-bl),  a.  [<  order  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  ordered;  biddable;  obedient; 
docile. 

The  king’s  averseness  to  physick,  and  impatience  under 
it,  . . . was  quickly  removed  above  expectation  ; the  king 
(contrary  to  his  custome)  being  very  orderable  in  all  his 
^sicknesse.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  X vii.  22.  (Davies.) 

order-book  (6r'der-buk),  n.  A book  in  which 
orders  are  entered.  Specifically— (a)  A book  in  which 
the  orders  of  customers  are  entered,  as  for  the  making  or 
supplying  of  articles.  (&)  A book  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  which  members  are  required  to  enter  mo- 
tions before  submitting  them  to  the  House,  (c)  A book 
kept  on  a man-of-war  for  recording  occasional  orders  of  the 
senior  officer,  (d)  A book  kept  at  all  military  headquar- 
ters. in  which  orders  are  written  for  the  information  of 
officers  and  men.  Each  company  also  keeps  one.  Wilhelm. 

order-class  (or'der-klas),  n.  The  number  of 
lines  of  a congruence  which  are  cut  by  two 
arbitrary  lines. 

orderer  (or'der-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  arranges, 
disposes,  or  regulates ; one  who  keeps  in  order, 
or  restores  to  order. 

You  have  . . . chosen  me  to  be  the  judge  of  the  late 
evils  happened,  orderer  of  the  present  disorders,  and  final- 
ly protector  of  this  country.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  v. 

But  it  is  no  harm  for  Him,  who  is  by  right,  and  in  the 
greatest  propriety,  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to 
order  everything  in  such  a manner  as  it  would  be  a point 
of  wisdom  in  Him  to  chuse  that  they  should  be  ordered. 

Edwards,  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  iv.  § 9. 

2.  One  who  gives  orders ; one  who  orders  or 
commands ; a commander,  ruler,  or  governor, 
ordering  (6r'der-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  order , 
v.]  1.  Disposition;  distribution. 

These  were  the  orderings  of  them  in  their  service  to  come 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  according  to  their  manner,  un- 
der Aaron  their  father,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  com- 
manded him.  1 Chron.  xxiv.  19. 

2.  In  the  Anglican  Ch .,  ordination;  the  act  of 
ordaining  or  conferring  orders:  as,  the  order- 
ing of  deacons ; the  ordering  of  priests. 

The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same 
time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Ordering;  neither  hath 
it  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Eng.),  Articles  of  Religion,  xxxvi. 

3.  Arrangement;  adjustment;  settlement. 

We  need  no  more  of  your  advice ; the  matter, 

The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on ’t,  is  all 
Properly  ours.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  168. 

Secondly,  a due  ordering  of  our  words,  that  are  to  pro- 
ceed from,  and  to  express  our  thoughts ; which  is  done  by 
pertinence  and  brevity  of  expression. 

Much,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 
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4.  Government;  management;  administration. 

As  the  sun  when  it  ariseth  in  the  high  heaven ; so  is  the 
beauty  of  a good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her  house. 

Ecclus.  xxvi.  16. 

orderless  (or'der-les),  a.  [<  order  + -less. ] 
Without  rule,  regularity,  or  method ; disorderly. 
All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 

Save  what  is  opposite  to  England’s  love. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  253. 
This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords, 

Which  orderless  all  form  of  order  brake; 

So  then  began  her  words,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ii.  81. 

orderliness  (or'der-li-nes),  n.  Orderly  state  or 
condition;  regularity;  order. 

Thanks  to  the  orderliness  of  things,  dangers  have  their 
premonitions.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  73. 

orderly  (or'der-li),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  ordelijlc  = 
MLQ-.  ordelile  = MHG.  ordenUch,  G-.  ordentlich 
= Sw.  Dan.  ordentlig;  as  order  + - ly 1.]  I.  a. 
1 . Conformed  or  conforming  to  good  order  or 
arrangement;  characterized  by  method  orreg- 
ularity,  or  by  conformity  to  established  order; 
regular;  methodical;  harmonious. 

The  children  orderly , and  mothers  pale 
For  fright, 

Long  ranged  on  a rowe  stode  round  about. 

Surrey,  JSneid,  ii. 
As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Came  summon'd  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  74. 

Her  thick  brown  hair  was  smoothly  taken  off  her  broad 
forehead,  and  put  in  a very  orderly  fashion  under  her  linen 
cap.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iii. 

This  orderly  succession  of  tints,  gently  blending  into 
one  another,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  beauty  that 
we  are  acquainted  with. 

O.  N.  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  278. 
2f.  In  accordance  with  established  regulations ; 
duly  authorized. 

A 8 for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  nature,  of 
God,  and  man  do  all  favour  that  which  is  in  being  till  or- 
derly judgement  of  decision  be  given  against  it,  it  is  but 
justice  to  exact  obedience  of  you.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  Observant  of  rule  or  discipline ; not  unruly; 
without  uproar;  deliberate;  peaceful  or  proper 
in  behavior. 

He  would  not  swear ; . . . and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness  that  I would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  59. 

And  now  what  cure,  what  other  remedy, 

Can  to  our  desp’rate  wounds  be  ministred? 

Men  are  not  good  but  for  necessity ; 

Nor  orderly  are  ever  born,  but  bred. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii.  38. 
Perkin,  . . . considering  the  delay  of  time,  and  obseru- 
ing  their  orderly  and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the 
worst.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  141. 

4.  Milit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  orders,  or  to  the 
communication  or  execution  of  orders ; on  duty : 

as,  orderly  drummer;  orderly  room Orderly 

book  (milit.),  a book  kept  in  each  troop  or  company  in  a 
regiment  for  the  insertion  of  general  or  regimental  orders. 
— Orderly  officer,  the  officer  of  the  day— that  is,  the  of- 
ficer of  a corps  or  regiment  whose  turn  it  is  to  superintend 
matters  of  cleanliness,  food,  etc. ; especially,  the  officer  of 
the  day  on  duty  at  che  headquarters  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

— Orderly  room,  a room  in  barracks  used  as  the  office  of 
a company.  Wilhelm.— Orderly  sergeant,  in  the  United 
States  army  and  marine  corps,  the  senior  sergeant  of  every 
company  or  guard  of  marines.  =Syn.  1.  Orderly  implies 
more  love  of  order  than  either  methodical  or  systematic.— 
3.  Peaceable,  quiet,  well-behaved. 

II.  pi.  orderlies  (-liz).  1.  A private  sol- 
dier or  a non-commissioned  officer  who  attends 
on  a superior  officer  to  cany  orders  ormessages. 

— 2.  An  attendant  in  a ward  of  a hospital  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  order  among  the  patients,  see 
to  their  wants,  preserve  cleanliness,  etc. — 3. 
One  who  keeps  things  in  order  generally  and 
preserves  neatness.  See  the  quotation.  [Eng.] 

But  sweeping  and  removing  dirt  is  not  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  street  -orderly.  ...  He  is  also  the  watchman 
of  house-property  and  shop-goods ; the  guardian  of  reti- 
cules, pocket-books,  purses,  and  watch-pockets ; the  expe- 
rienced observer  and  detector  of  pick-pockets ; the  ever 
ready,  though  unpaid,  auxiliary  to  the  police  constable. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  260. 

orderly  (or'der-li),  adv.  [=  D.  ordelijlc  = OHG. 
ordenlicho,  MHG.  ordenliche,  G.  ordentlich,  = 
Dan.  ordentlig;  from  the  adj.]  According  to  due 
order;  regularly;  duly;  properly;  decorously. 
They  went  all  in  couples  very  orderly. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  104. 
Thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law. 

Acts  xxi.  24. 

You  are  too  blunt ; go  to  it  orderly. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  45. 
Hee  apprehends  a iest  by  seeing  men  smile,  and  laughes 
orderly  himselfe  when  it  comes  to  his  turne. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Meere  Formall  Man. 

ordinabilityt  (6r,/di-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML. 
ordinabilita(t-)s,  ordination,  < ordinabilis,  ordi- 


ordinance 

nable : see  ordinable.]  The  quality  of  being 
ordinable,  or  capable  of  being  ordained  or  ap- 
pointed. Bp.  Bull,  Works,  I.  367. 
ordinablet  (6r'di-na-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  ordinable, 

< OF.  ordinable,  K ML.  ordinabilis,  < L.  ordinare, 
ordain,  order:  see  ordain,  order,  v.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  ranked  or  estimated;  propor- 
tional; relative. 

And  euery  thing,  though  it  be  good,  it  is  not  of  hymself 
good,  but  it  is  good  by  that  it  is  ordinable  to  the  greate 
goodnesse.  Testament  of  Love,  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  adjusted,  fitted,  prepared, 
ordained,  or  appointed.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  5. 

ordinaire  (or-di-nar'),  n.  [F.:  an  abbreviation 
for  vin  ordinaire,  ordinary  (table)  wine : see 
ordinary.]  Wine,  usually  of  a low  grade,  such 
as  is  customarily  served  at  an  ordinary.  See 
ordinary,  n.,  6. 

ordinal  (6r'di-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ordinall, 

< OP.  (and  F.)  ordinal  =Sp.  Pg.  ordinal  = It. 
ordinale,  < LL.  ordinalis,  of  order,  denoting  or- 
der (as  a numeral),  < L.  ordo  ( ordin -),  order : 
see  order,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Noting  position  in  an 
order  or  series : an  epithet  designating  one  of 
that  class  of  numerals  which  describe  an  ob- 
ject as  occupying  a certain  place  in  a series  of 
similar  objects;  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  are 
ordinal  numbers. — 2.  In  nat.  hist.,  pertaining 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  designating  an  order, 
as  of  animals  or  plants:  as,  ordinal  terms;  a 
group  of  ordinal  value ; ordinal  distinctions  ; 
ordinal  rank. 

There  is  not  known  to  be  a single  ordinal  form  of  insect 
extinct.  Huxley,  Origin  of  Species  (Essay). 

II.  n.  1.  A numeral  which  designates  the 
place  or  position  of  an  object  in  some  particu- 
lar series,  as  first,  second,  third,  etc. — 2.  A body 
of  regulations,  (a)  Any  book  registering  or  regulating 
order,  succession,  or  usage. 

He  hath  after  his  ordinall 
Assigned  one  in  speciall. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 
(&)  A book  containing  the  orders  and  constitutions  of  a 
religious  house  or  a college.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

As  prouost  pryncypall 
To  teach  them  theyr  ordynall. 

Skelton,  Poems,  Phyllyp  Sparowe,  1.  555. 

(c)  In  England  before  the  Reformation,  a book  directing 
in  what  manner  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours  should 
be  said  throughout  the  year ; a directory  of  the  daily  office : 
also  known  as  the  ordinale,  pica,  or  pie.  It  contained  a 
calendar,  and  gave  the  variations  in  the  choir  offices  ac- 
cording to  the  day  or  season. 

The  Ordinal  was  a directory,  or  perpetual  calendar,  so 
drawn  up  that  it  told  how  each  day’s  service,  the  year 
through,  might  easily  he  found. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  il.  213. 

(d)  In  the  Anglican  Ch.  since  the  Reformation,  a book 
containing  the  forms  for  making,  ordaining,  and  conse- 
crating bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; a collection  of  of- 
fices prescribing  the  form  and  manner  of  conferring  holy 
orders.  The  ordinal  was  first  published  in  English  in 
1550,  and  was  slightly  changed  in  1552  and  1662.  Although 
technically  a separate  book,  it  has  always  since  1552  been 
bound  with  the  Prayer-book. 

ordinale  (or-di-na'le),  pi.  ordinalia  (-li-a). 
[ML.,  neut.  of  ordinalis:  see  ordinal.]  Same 
as  ordinal,  2 (c). 

ordinalism  (6r'di-nal-izm),  n.  [<  ordinal  + 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  ordinal.  Latham. 
ordinance  (6r'di-nans),  n.  [<  ME.  ordinaunce, 
or  denounce,  < OF.  ordinance,  ordenance,  ordo- 
nance,  ordonnance,  F.  ordonnance  = Pr.  orde- 
nansa,  ordonnansa  = Sp.  ordenanza  = Pg.  orde- 
nanqa  = It.  ordinanza,  < ML.  ordinantia,  an  or- 
der, decree,  < L.  ordinan{t-)s,  ordering,  ordain- 
ing: see  ordinant.  Cf.  ordnance,  ordonnance.] 
If.  Ordering;  disposition;  arrangement. 

And  marching  thrise  in  warlike  ordinance, 

Thrise  lowted  lowly  to  the  noble  mayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IY.  iii.  5. 
The  Ordinance  and  Design  of  most  of  the  Royal  and  great 
Gardens  in  and  about  Paris  are  of  his  [M.  le  Nostre’sJ  In- 
vention. Lister , Journey  to  Palis,  p.  26. 

2f.  Orderly  disposition ; proper  arrangement; 
regular  order ; due  proportion. 

I have  no  wommen  suffisant  cert  ay  n 
The  chambres  for  tarraye  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfor  wolde  I fayn 
That  thyn  were  all  swiche  maner  governance. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  905. 
3f.  Order;  rank;  dignity;  position. 

Woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats,  to  show  bare  heads  . . . 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  war  and  peace.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2.  12. 

4f.  Preparation;  provision;  array;  arrange- 
ment. 

W el  may  men  knowe  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a litel  clause. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  152. 
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And  the  two  brethem  a-geyn  their  burghes  and  townes  ordinant  (6r'di-nant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ordinant 


made  gode  ordenaunce,  as  Merlin  dide  hem  counseile. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  55. 


= Sp.  Pg.  ordenahte  = It.  ordinante,  < L.  ordi- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ordinare,  ordain,  order:  see  or- 
dain, order,  r.]  I,  a.  Puling;  overruling;  dis- 
posing; directing;  ordaining. 

Why,  even  in  that  was  Heaven  ordinant. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  48. 

II.  n.  One  who  ordains ; a prelate  who  con- 
fers  orders* 

In  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  Vnr'rli  n5  ri.m  ndn  Tn  nr>  ordinary 

itrhth  month,  was  the  house  finished  with  all  the  appur-  Oramariiy  (or  ai-na-ri-n;,  aav.  in  an  ordinary 

manner,  (a)  According  to  established  rules  or  settled 
method  ; in  accordance  with  an  established  order. 


5f.  An  appliance ; an  appointment;  an  arrange- 
ment ; equipment : as,  ordinance  of  war ; hence, 
specifically,  cannon ; ordnance.  See  ordnance. 
With  all  her  [their]  ordinance  there, 

Whiche  thei  ayene  the  citee  cast. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 


eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereof,  and  with  all  the  ordinances  thereof. 

1 Ki.  vi.  38  (margin). 


Item,  amonge  all  wondreand  straunge  ordynaunce  that 
we  sawe  there,  bothe  for  see  and  lande,  with  all  maner 
Artyllary  and  Ingynes  that  may  be  deuysyd,  pryncypally 
we  noted  .ij.  peces  of  artyllary. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  7. 
Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance. 


6f.  Established  state  or  condition ; regular  or 
established  mode  of  action;  proceeding  as  regu- 
lated by  authority. 

Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  ol  heaven? 

Job  xxxviii.  33. 

All  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance 
Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties 
To  monstrous  quality.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3.  66. 

7.  Regulation  by  authority;  a command;  anap- 
j3ointment;  an  order;  that  which  is  ordained, 
ordered,  or  appointed ; a rule  or  law  established 
by  authority;  edict;  decree,  as  of  the  Supreme 
Being  or  of  Fate;  law  or  statute  made  by 
human  authority ; authoritative  regulation,  in 
modern  usage  the  term  covers  all  the  standing  regulations 
adopted  by  a municipal  corporation ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  local  laws  and  internal  regulations  passed  by  the  gov- 
erning body,  and  calculated  to  have  permanent  or  continu- 
ous operation,  as  distinguished  from  resolutions,  which  are 
orders  of  temporary  character  or  intended  to  meet  a spe- 
cial occasion.  Thus,  an  order  forbidding  fireworks  in  the 
streets  is  an  ordinance;  one  appropriating  money  for  cel- 
ebrating a holiday  is  a resolution.  Abbreviated  ord. 

His  doughter  Custance  was  wedded  to  Bretayn, 

With  William’s  ordinance,  vnto  the  erle  Alayn. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  83. 
He  made  also  divers  Ordinances  concerning  the  mea- 
sures of  Corn,  and  Wine,  and  Cloath ; and  that  no  Cloath 
should  any  where  be  dy’d  of  any  other  Colour  than  black, 
but  only  in  principal  Towns  and  Cities. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  66. 

God’s  ordinance 

Of  Death  is  blown  in  every  wind. 

Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 

8.  Eccles.y  a religious  ceremony,  rite,  or  prac- 
tice established  by  authority : as,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism. 

He  reproved  also  the  practice  of  private  members  mak- 
ing speeches  in  the  church  assemblies,  to  the  disturbance 
and  hindrance  of  the  ordinances. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  376. 

9.  In  arch .,  arrangement;  system;  order:  said 
of  a part  or  detail  as  well  as  of  an  architectu- 
ral whole. 

The  soffits  or  ceilings  ...  are  of  the  same  material  as 
the  walls  and  columnar  ordinances.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  389. 
Northwest  ordinance.  Same  as  ordinance  of  1787. — 
Ordinance  of  Nullification.  See  nullification.—  Ordi- 
nance Of  parliament,  a temporary  act  of  parliament. — 
Ordinance  of  1784,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress 
under  the  Confederation,  passed  April  23d,  1784,  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  com- 
prising tracts  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  several 
States.— Ordinance  of  1787,  the  law  of  Congress  under 
the  Confederation  according  to  which  was  organized  the 
Northwest  Territory,  west  of  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers.  Its  chief  pro- 
visions related  to  the  government  of  the  territory,  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  formation  of  new  States,  free  navi- 
gation, and  especially  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crimes. — 
Ordinance  of  staples.  See  staple.—  Ordinance  of  the 
forest,  an  English  statute  (33  and  34  Edward  I.)  touching 
matters  and  causes  of  the  forest.— Ordinance  of  the 
Saladin  Tithe,  an  English  ordinance  of  1188  levying  a 
tax  of  that  name.  It  is  important  as  being  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  tax  personal  property,  and  because 
local  jurors  were  employed  to  determine  the  liability  of 
individuals.— Self-denying  Ordinance,  in  Eng.  hist., 
an  ordinance,  passed  April  3d,  1645,  that  members  of  either 
house  of  Parliament  holding  military  or  civil  office  should 
vacate  such  positions  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days.= 
Syn.  7.  Edict,  Decree,  etc.  See  tawU 

ordinancet,  v.  t.  [<  ordinance , n.y  5.]  To  arm 
with  ordnance. 

The  people  . . . conuaied  him  [Ulysses]  in  to  his  realme 
of  Ithaca  in  a shippe  of  wonderfull  beautie,  well  ordinanced 
and  manned  for  his  defence. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  2. 

ordinand  (6r'di-nand),  n.  [=  F.  ordinand  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ordenando  = It.  ordinando , < L.  ordinan- 
duSy  gerundive  of  ordinare , ordain:  see  ordain, 
ordinate.']  One  about  to  be  ordained  or  to  re- 
ceive orders. 

A plain  alb  was  again  the  only  dress  prescribed  to  the 
ordinands,  and  it  remained  unaltered  to  the  end  of  the  or- 
dination. R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 


The  Author  of  Nature  hath  so  ordained  that  the  temper 
of  the  inferior  bodies  should  ordinarily  depend  vpon  the 
superior.  Hakewill,  Apology,  v.  § 1. 

(jb)  Commonly ; usually  ; in  most  cases. 

Corn  (Indian)  was  sold  ordinarily  at  three  shillings  the 
bushel,  a good  cow  at  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and  some  at 
£5  — and  other  thing  answerable. 

* rr  vr  U A X Wirdhrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  25. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V., ii.  4.  126.  ★ ..  /v  . , r j- 

ordinary  (or'di-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  h . ordi- 
naire = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ordinario,  < L.  or  dinar  ius, 
of  the  usual  order,  usual,  customary,  common, 
< or  do  (or  din-) , order:  see  order.]  I.  a.  1. 
Conformed  to  a fixed  or  regulated  sequence 
or  arrangement;  hence,  sanctioned  by  law  or 
usage;  established;  settled;  stated;  regular; 
normal;  customary. 

Euen  then  (my  priests)  may  you  make  holyday, 

And  pray  no  more  but  ordinairie  prayers. 

Gascoigne , Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  81. 
Moreover,  the  porters  were  at  every  gate;  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  to  go  from  his  ordinary  service ; for  their 
brethren  the  Levites  prepared  for  them.  1 Esd.  i.  16. 

Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow  upon  a stranger  the 
ordinary  grace  of  salutation  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

2.  Common  in  practice  or  use;  usual;  fre- 
habitual. 


quent ; 

Be  patient,  princes ; you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4.  115. 
Their  ordinary  drink  being  water,  yet  once  a day  they 
will  warm  their  blouds  with  a draught  of  wine. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  14. 
To  be  excited  is  not  the  ordinary  state  of  the  nlind,  but 
the  extraordinary,  the  now  and  then  state. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  263. 

3.  Common  in  occurrence ; such  as  may  be  met 
with  at  any  time  or  place ; not  distinguished 
in  any  way  from  others;  hence,  often,  some- 
what inferior ; of  little  merit ; not  distinguished 
by  superior  excellence ; commonplace ; mean ; 
low. 

Some  of  them  hath  he  made  high  days,  and  hallowed 
them,  and  some  of  them  hath  he  made  ordinary  days. 

Ecclus.  xxxiii.  9. 

He  has  two  essential  parts  of  the  courtier,  pride  and  ig- 
norance ; marry,  the  rest  come  somewhat  after  the  ordi- 
nary gallant.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as  Wood 
could  get  His  Majesty’s  broad  seal.  Swift. 

An  ordinary  man  would  neither  have  incurred  the  dan- 
ger of  succouring  Essex,  nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

4.  Ugly;  not  handsome:  as,  she  is  an  ordinary 
woman.  Johnson.  [Now  only  in  vulgar  use, 
often  contracted  ornery.] 

Well,  I reckon  he  [a  cat  who  had  suffered  from  an  ex- 
plosion] was  praps  the  omeriest  lookin’  beast  you  ever  see. 

Mark  Twain,  Roughing  It,  lxi. 

Judge  ordinary.  See  judge.— Lord  ordinary,  in  the 

Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  the  judge  before  whom  a cause 
depends  in  the  Outer  House.  The  judge  who  ofliciates 
weekly  in  the  bill-chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session  is  called 
the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills.  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  of 
a county  is  called  the  judge  ordinary.  Imp.  Diet.—  Ordi- 
nary biblic.  See  biblic.—  Ordinary  care,  ordinary 
diligence,  in  law,  such  care  or  diligence  as  men  of  com- 
mon prudence,  under  similar  circumstances,  usually  exer- 
cise.—Ordinary  conveyance,  dodecahedron,  equa- 
tion, function,  mark.  See  the  nouns.— Ordinary  neg- 
lect, ordinary  negligence.  See  negligence , 2.— Ordi- 
nary ray,  in  double  refraction.  See  refraction.— Ordi- 
nary seaman,  a seaman  who  is  capable  of  the  commoner 
duties,  but  who  has  not  served  long  enough  at  sea  to  be 
considered  complete  in  a sailor’s  duties  and  to  be  rated 
as  an  able  seaman.— Ordinary  tablet,  a gambling-house. 

Exposing  the  daingerous  mischiefs  that  the  dicyng 
howses,  commonly  called  ordinarie  tables,  &c.,  do  dayley 
breede  within  the  bowelles  of  the  famous  citie  of  London. 

G.  Whetstone,  cited  in  Poet.  Decam.,  ii.  240.  ( Nares .) 
Ordinary  time,  in  milit.  tactics  in  the  United  States, 
quick  time,  which  is  120  steps  or  100  yards  a minute,  or 
about  3£  miles  an  hour.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Regular,  etc. 
(see  normal),  wonted. — 3.  vulgar,  etc.  (see  common), 
homely. 

II.  n. ; pi.  ordinaries  (-riz).  1.  One  possessing 
immediate  jurisdiction  in  his  own  right  and  not 
by  special  deputation.  Specifically— (a)  In  eccles. 
law,  a bishop,  archbishop,  or  other  ecclesiastic  or  his  dep- 
uty, in  his  capacity  as  an  ex  officio  ecclesiastical  judge ; 
also,  the  bishop’s  deputy  in  other  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  formerly  included  the  administration  of  estates. 

They  be  not  few  which  have  licences,  . . . some  of  the 
pope,  and  some  of  their  ordinaries. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  41. 


ordinary 

Every  Minister  so  repelling  any  [from  the  Holy  Com- 
munion] . . . shall  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the 
same  to  the  Ordinary. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rubric  in  Communion  Office. 

If  the  ordinary  claimed  the  incriminated  clerk,  the  secu- 
lar court  surrendered  him  for  ecclesiastical  trial. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 399. 
(b)  An  English  diocesan  officer,  entitled  the  ordinary  of 
assize  and  sessions,  appointed  to  give  criminals  their  neck- 
verses,  perform  other  religious  services  for  them,  and  as- 
sist in  preparing  them  for  death. 

The  Ordinary ’s  paid  for  setting  the  Psalm,  and  the  Par- 
ish-Priest for  reading  the  Ceremony. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  lii.  13. 

2.  In  civil  law , a judge  with  authority  to  take 
cognizance  of  causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not 
by  delegation.  In  Eng.  law,  in  theory  the  sovereign 
is  judge  ordinary,  being  the  source  of  justice.  Specifi- 
cally — (a)  In  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
five  judges,  sitting  in  separate  courts,  who  form  the  Outer 
House.  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  their  decision  to  the 
Inner  House,  (b)  In  some  of  the  United  States,  a judge 
of  a court  of  probate. 

3.  The  established  or  due  sequence;  the  ap- 
pointed or  fixed  form;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
missal  and  in  other  Latin  liturgies,  the  estab- 
lished sequence  or  order  for  saying  mass ; the 
service  of  the  mass  (with  exclusion  of  the  canon) 
as  preeminent;  the  ordo.  In  the  medieval  English 
liturgical  books  the  Latin  title  was  Ordinarium  et  Canon 
Missce,  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the  mass ; in  the  Roman 
missal  and  in  general  Latin  use  the  title  is  Ordo  Missw,  the 
order  of  the  mass,  and  the  Canon  Missce,  canon  of  the  mass, 
is  entered  as  a new  title.  Hence  some  writers  call  only 
that  part  of  the  mass  which  precedes  the  canon  the  ordi- 
nary or  ordo. 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  devised  that  Ordinary  or 
form  of  service  which  hereafter  was  observed  in  the  whole 
realm.  Fuller , Ch.  Hist. , III.  L 23.  (Davies.) 

4f.  Rule;  guide. 

They  be  right  hangmen,  to  murder  whosoever  desireth 
for  that  doctrine,  that  God  hath  given  to  be  the  ordinary 
of  our  faith  and  living. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  169. 
5.  Something  regular  and  customary;  some- 
thing in  common  use. — 6.  A usual  or  custo- 
mary meal;  hence,  a regular  meal  provided  at 
an  eating-house  for  every  one,  as  distinguished 
from  dishes  specially  ordered ; a table  d’hote. 
We  have  had  a merry  and  a lusty  ordinary, 

And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  a bouncing  reckoning. 

Fletcher,  W ildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 
We  had  in  our  boate  a very  good  ordinary,  and  excellent 
company.  * Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  5, 1641. 

When  I was  a young  man  about  this  town,  I frequented 
the  ordinary  of  the  Black-horse  in  Holborn. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  135. 

7.  A place  where  such  meals  are  served;  an 
eating-house  where  there  is  a fixed  price  for 
a meal. 

He  doth,  besides,  bring  me  the  names  of  all  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  city  that  use  ordinaries  or  taverns,  talk- 
ing (to  my  thinking)  only  as  the  freedom  of  their  youth 
teach  them  without  any  further  ends,  for  dangerous  and 
seditious  spirits.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  L 3. 
The  place  or  ordinary  where  he  uses  to  eat. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ill.  1. 
She  noticed  a small  inn  or  ordinary,  where  a card  nailed 
to  the  door-post  announced  that  a dinner  was  to  be  had 
inside  at  a cheap  rate.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  397. 


8.  The  average ; the  mass ; the  common  run. 

I see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature’s  sale-work. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iiL  6.  42. 

9.  In  her.y  a very  common  bearing,  usually 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  but  sometimes  by 
one  of  the  heraldic  lines,  wavy,  nebul6,  or  the 
like.  SeeKwe2,12.  The  ordinaries  are  the  oldest  bear- 
ings, and  in  general  the  oldest  escutcheons  are  those 
which  are  charged  only  with  the  ordinaries,  or  with  these 
primarily,  other  charges  having  been  added.  The  bearings 
most  generally  admitted  as  ordinaries  are  the  eight  fol- 
lowing : bar,  bend,  chevron,  chief,  cross,  fesse,  pale,  and 
saltire ; but  most  writers  add  one,  some  two,  and  others  a 
greater  number,  namely  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
bend  sinister,  inescutcheon, quarterorfranc-quartier, pile, 
bordure.  By  some  writers  also  the  subordinaries  and  or- 
dinaries are  considered  together  under  one  head.  The 
ordinaries  are  often  called  honorable  ordinaries,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  subordinaries. 

Bends,  chevrons,  and  bars  are  three  of  the  somewhat 
numerous  ordinaries,  so  called  from  their  frequent  use. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  97,  note  2. 

10.  In  the  navy:  (a)  The  establishment  of  per- 
sons formerly  employed  by  government  to  take 
charge  of  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  harbors,  (h) 
The  state  of  a ship  not  in  actual  service,  but 
laid  up  under  the  charge  of  officers:  as,  a ship 
in  ordinary  (one  laid  up  under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  of  a navy-yard  or  dockyard) — Court 
of  ordinary,  the  name  given  in  Georgia  to  a court  hav- 
ing general  probate  jurisdiction.—  Court  Of  the  ordi- 
nary. See  court.-  Honorable  ordinary.  See  def.  9.— 
In  ordinary,  (a)  In  actual  and  constant  service ; statedly 
attending  and  serving : as,  a physician  or  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary. An  ambassador  in  ordinary  is  one  constantly  resi- 
dent at  a foreign  court. 


ORDNANCE 


1 Naval  12-inch  50-caliber  gun.  Range,  12  miles.  Charge,  350 

pounds  of  nitrocellulose.  Weight  of  projectile,  870  pounds. 
Weight  of  gun,  56  tons.  Muzzle  velocity,  2,900  feet  per 
second.  Length  of  gun,  607  inches.  This  type  of  gun  is 
designed  for  the  battle-ships  Wyoming  and  Arkansas. 

2 4.7  field-gun  and  carriage.  Weight  of  explosive  shell,  60  pounds. 

Charge,  6.5  pounds  of  smok«l«6S  powder.  Range,  n.ooo 
yards.  Will  fire  20  rounds  per  minute. 

3 The  *•  pompom.”  A Vickers-Maxim  automatic  rapid-fire  one- 


pounder.  This  gun,  like  the  Vickers-Maxim  30-caliber,  has 
a water-cooling  chamber  surrounding  the  barrel  to  prevent 
overheating.  Range,  6,000  yards.  Explosive  rounds  per 
minute,  250.  Firing  continues  as  long  as  the  pressure  on 
the  trigger  is  retained. 

4  4.7  field  howitzer.  Model  1006.  Range,  6,500  yards.  Weight  of 
explosive  shot,  60  pounds.  Charge,  3.5  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder.  The  peculiar  mechanism  permits  of  a 40-degree 
angle  of  elevation. 


5 Mountain  gun.  Modified  type  of  Vickers-Maxim  75-millimeter 

gun.  Can  be  elevated  to  35  degrees.  Range,  5,500  yards.  It 
fires  an  explosive  shot  of  18  pounds  and  can  be  dis-assembled  i n 
less  than  one  minute. 

6 Nayal  8-inch  45-caliber  gun.  Range,  5 miles.  Charge,  81  pounds 

of  nitrocellulose.  Weight  of  projectile,  260  pounds.  Weight 
of  gun,  18.70  tons.  Muzzle  velocity,  2,700  feet  per  second. 
Length  of  gun,  369  inches.  This  type  of  gun  is  designed 
for  vessels  of  the  Virginia  and  Connecticut  class. 


ORDNANCE 


1 Ten-inch  disappearing  gun  and  carriage  in  firing  po- 

sition. Model  of  1896.  Charge,  160  pounds  of 
smokeless  powder.  Weight  of  projectile,  604 
pounds.  Muzzle  velocity,  2,300  feet  per  second. 
Range,  10  miles. 

2 Modified  type  of  the  Vickers-Maxim  automatic  rapid- 

fire  30-caliber  machine-gun.  Fires  600  shots  per 
minute.  Range,  3,000  yards.  Regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  types  of  rapid-fire  guns  ever 
made.  The  cylinder  surrounding  the  barrel  is 
filled  with  water.  The  recoil  of  the  gun  loads  it. 
Continued  rapid  fire  is  obtained  by  retaining  the 
finger-pressure  on  the  trigger. 

3 Three-inch  light-artillery  field-gun.  Will  fire  40  shots 

per  minute.  Range,  6,500  yards.  Weight  of  shot, 
15  pounds.  Charge,  24  ounces  of  smokeless  powder. 
Charges  of  shrapnel  fired  from  this  gun  may  be 
made  to  burst  at  any  given  time  by  the  accurate 
setting  of  the  time  fuses. 

4 German  balloon-gun,  made  by  Krupp,  mounted  on  an 

automobile  chassis.  Specially  designed  for  the 
destruction  of  balloons  and  airships. 


5 Three-inch  light-artillery  field-gun.  Same  as  No.  3, 

but  a rear  view. 

6 High-power  14-inch  gun  and  carriage.  Weight  of  gun, 

111,900  pounds.  Length,  495  inches.  Charge,  329 
pounds  of  smokeless  powder.  Weight  of  projectile, 
1,660  pounds.  Muzzle  velocity,  2,150  feet  per 
second.  Maximum  range,  16,949  yards. 

7 Twelve-inch  coast-defense  mortar.  Weight  of  explo- 

sive projectile,  840  pounds.  Charge,  81  pounds  of 
smokeless  powder.  In  firing  for  extreme  range 
at  about  65  degrees  elevation  the  projectile  will 
rise  as  high  as  the  range  17,000  yards)  and  remain 
in  the  air  72  seconds  before  striking. 

NOTE.— It  will  be  noticed  that  the  weights  of  pow- 
der charges  are  very  light  as  compared  with  the 
weights  of  the- projectiles.  Smokeless  powder  is 
used  in  heavy  ordnance,  since  it  is  much  safer  to 
handle  and  possesses  almost  double  the  strength 
of  common  black  powder,  producing,  as  it  does, 
pressures  of  from  1,500  to  44,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 
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I think  my  Eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove’s  servant  in  c/r- 
dinary.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  25. 

(b)  See  def.  10  (&). — Lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary.  See 
lord. — Ordinary  of  arms,  in  her.,  a book  or  table  of  ref- 
erence in  which  heraldic  bearings  or  achievements, or  both, 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  or  other  regular  order  with 
the  names  of  persons  who  bear  them  attached : the  reverse 
of  an  armory. — Ordinary  of  the  mass.  See  def.  8. 

Abbreviated  ord. 

ordinaryship  (or'di-na-ri-ship),  n.  [<  ordinary 
+ -ship.]  The  state  of  being  an  ordinary;  the 
^office  of  an  ordinary.  Fuller. 
ordinate  (or'di-nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ordinat 
(also ordene,  q.  v.)  = It.  ordinato,  < L.  ordinatus, 
well-ordered,  appointed,  ordained,  pp.  of  ordi- 
nare,  order,  ordain:  see  ordain,  order,  n.]  I. 
a.  1.  Regular. 

For  he  that  stondeth  clere  and  ordinate, 

And  proude  happis  suflreth  underslide. 

Boetiw,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  ( Halliwell .) 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides  and  all 
their  angles  equal.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

2f.  Well-regulated;  orderly;  proper;  due. 

A wedded  man,  in  his  estaat, 

Lyveth  a lyf  blisful  and  ordinaat. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  40. 

3.  In  entom.,  placed  in  one  or  more  regular 
rows:  as,  ordinate  spines,  punctures,  spots,  etc. 
— Ordinate  eyes,  eyes  arranged  in  definite  order,  as  the 
simple  eyes  of  a spider. 

n.  n.  In  analyt.  geom a line,  or  the  num- 
ber representing  its  length,  used  to  determine 
the  position  of  a point  in  space,  drawn  from 
the  pointy  to  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  ordinates.  S ee  Cartesian  coordinates 
(mider  Cartesian)  .—  Applicate  ordinate.  See  applicate. 
ordinatet  (or'di-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ordinatus , pp. 
of  ordinare , ordain,  order,  etc.:  see  order , v.] 

1.  To  ordain;  appoint. 

With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  22. 

2.  To  direct;  dispose. 

Look  up  to  that  over-ruling  hand  of  the  Almighty,  who 
ordinates  all  their  [thy  spiritual  enemies’]  motions  to  his 
^own  holy  purposes.  Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  iii.  § 3. 

ordinatelyf  (or'di-nat-li),  adv.  Regularly;  ac- 
cording to  an  established  order ; in  order. 

I wyll  ordinately  treate  of  the  two  partes  of  a publike 
weale.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  2. 

ordination  (6r-di-na'shqn),  n.  [<  OF.  ordina- 
tion, also  ordinaison , F.  ordination  = Sp.  ordma- 
cion  = Pg.  ordenagao  = It.  ordinazione , < L.  or- 
dinatio(n-),  a setting  in  order,  ordering,  ordain- 
ment,  ordinance,  rule,  < ordinare , order,  or- 
dain: see  ordain .]  1.  Disposition  as  in  ranks 

or  rows ; formal  arrangement ; array. 

Cyrus  . . . disposing  his  trees,  like  his  armies,  in  regu- 
lar ordination.  Sir  T.  Browne , Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

2.  The  act  of  admitting  to  holy  orders,  or  to 
the  Christian  ministry ; the  rite  of  conferring 
holy  orders  or  investing  with  ministerial  or 
sacerdotal  power  and  authority,  in  episcopal 
churches,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek 
and  other  Oriental  churches,  and  the  Anglican  Church,  or- 
dination consists  in  imposition  of  hands  by  a bishop  upon 
the  candidate,  thus  admitting  him  to  one  of  the  holy  or- 
ders, and  conferring  on  him  the  powers  of  that  order  and  au- 
thority to  perform  its  functions.  The  act  of  elevation  to 
the  episcopate  is  in  strict  technical  use  called  consecration, 
not  ordination.  Ordination  in  its  wider  sense  includes  ad- 
mission to  the  minor  orders,  which  are  usually  conferred 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a bishop,  but  can  be  be- 
stowed by  an  abbot,  the  act  of  admission  consisting  in 
, the  tradition  (delivery)  of  the  instruments.  In  Presbyte- 
rian churches  the  power  of  ordination  rests  with  the  pres- 
bytery, who  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  con- 
duct the  ordination  ceremonies,  which  include  laying  on 
of  hands.  In  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  ordi- 
nation is  customarily  performed  by  the  pastors  of  other 
churches  (of  the  same  denomination),  but  is  regarded  as 
necessary  only  for  the  preservation  of  church  order ; and 
the  service  is  regarded  as  conferring  no  special  religious 
authority.  See  institution,  induction,  installation. 

As  for  Ordination,  what  is  it  but  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
an  outward  signe  or  symbol  of  admission? 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
3f.  Arrangement  of  parts  so  as  to  form  a con- 
sistent whole ; organization ; prearrangement ; 
constitution. 

Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and  partly  by 
ordination.  Perkins. 

4.  Assignment  of  proper  place  in  an  order  or 
series;  hence,  suitable  relation;  due  propor- 
tion. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a natural  ordination  to  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  life  respectively.  Norris. 

5.  Appointment;  enactment;  decree;  ordi- 
nance. 

They  worship  their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  or- 
dination. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  630. 

By  the  holy  and  wise  ordination  of  God,  either  and  both 
of  them  are  appointed  for  the  chief  stay  of  the  people. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts  of  Scripture,  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
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ordinativet  (or'di-na-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  ordi- 
nativo,  < LL.  ordinativus,  signifying  or  indicat- 
ing order,  < L.  ordinare,  order,  ordain : see  or- 
dinate, order,  v .]  Directory;  administrative. 

Episcopall  power  and  precedency  . . . immediately 
succeeded  the  Apostles  in  that  or  dinative  and  gubernative 
eminency. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  259.  (Davies.) 

ordinato-liturate  (or-di-na'to-liFu-rat),  a.  [< 
L.  ordinatus , arranged  in  a row,*+  lituratus, 
blurred:  see  ordinate  and  liturate.]  Having 
rows  of  lituraa  or  indeterminate  spots,  etc. 
ordinato-maculate  (or-di-na/to-mak^u-lat),  a. 
[<  L.  ordinatus , arranged  in  a row,  + maculatus, 
spotted:  see  ordinate  and  maculate.']  Having 
rows  of  maculae  or  spots, 
ordinato-punctate  (6r-di-na't6-pungk//tat),  a. 
[<  L.  ordinatus , arranged  in  a row,  + puncta- 
tus,  punctate : see  ordinate  and  punctate.]  Hav- 
ing rows  of  punctures. 

ordinatort  (or'di-na-tor),  n.  [=  OF.  ordina- 
teur , < L.  ordinator,  (.ordinare,  ordain,  order: 
see  ordinate,  v.  Cf.  ordainer.]  A director;  a 
ruler.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  424. 
ordinee  (or-di-ne'),  n.  [<  F.  *ordin6,  < L.  ordi- 
natus, ordained:  see  ordinate.]  A person  or- 
dained ; one  on  whom  holy  orders  have  been 
conferred. 

The  abbot  may  choose  a monk  for  ordination  as  priest 
or  deacon ; but  the  ordinee  is  to  rank  in  the  house  from 
the  date  of  his  admission.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  705. 

ordines,  n . Plural  of  ordo. 
ordnance  (ord'nans),  n.  [An  old  form  of  ordi - 
* nance : see  ordinance , 5.  Cf.  ordonnance.]  The 
general  name  for  all  kinds  of  weapons  used 
in  warfare ; cannon  or  great  guns  collec- 
tively, including  mortars  and  howitzers;  artil- 
lery. As  a technical  term,  it  designates  all  heavy  pieces 
fired  from  carriages.  (See  classification  under  cannon.) 
Most  guns  of  modem  construction  are  breech-loading  rifled 
amis.  Classified  according  to  the  material  used,  cannon 
are  bronze,  cast-iron,  wrouyht-iron,  steel,  or  composite 
(wrought-iron  and  steel)  guns  ; according  to  the  method  of 
construction,  they  are  called  solid  or  built-up  guns.  The 
most  modern  type  of  heavy  gun  is  an  all-steel  built-up 
breech-loading  gun,  with  a Krupp  or  interrupted-screw 
fermeture.  Formerly  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages 

With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ProL,  L 26. 

He  built  nine  or  ten  forts  and  planted  ordnances  upon 
them.  S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  2. 

Board  of  ordnance,  (at)  Formerly,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
board,  consisting  of  a master-general,  surveyor-general 
clerk,  and  storekeeper  (usually  members  of  Parliament)’ 
which  provided  the  army  and  navy  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  arms  of  every  description,  and  superintended  the  pro- 
viding of  stores,  equipment,  etc.  The  Crimean  disasters  in 
1854  showed  the  defects  of  this  board,  which  was  shortly 
afterward  dissolved.  (6)  A board  composed  of  United  States 
ordnance-officers  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  heavy  ordnance,  its  construction 
and  use,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  experiments,  and  test 
and  report  upon  all  ordnance  subjects  referred  to  it  by 
the  chief  of  ordnance.  This  board  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  is  advisory  to  the  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  army.—  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  See  Department  of 
the  Navy,  under  department.— Master  of  the  ordnance. 
See  master i . — Ordnance  corps.  Same  as  ordnance  de- 
partment.— Ordnance  department.  See  department.— 
Ordnance  storekeeper.  See  storekeeper. — Ordnance 
stores,  a general  phrase  including  everything  pertaining 
to  the  manufacture,  equipment,  and  service  of  ordnance 
or  artillery.  It  comprises  all  projectiles  and  explosives, 
pyrotechnic  stores,  gun-carriages,  caissons,  limbers,  mor- 
tar-beds,  cavalry  and  artillery  forges,  battery- wagons,  and 
all  machines  for  mechanical  maneuvers  and  for  transpor- 
tation, tools  and  materials  for  fabrication,  repair,  or  pres- 
ervation, all  small-arms,  accoutrements,  and  equipments 
for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  phrase  “ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores,”  covers  everything  in  the  form  of  a 
weapon  that  is  used  in  war,  together  with  all  the  materials 
and  appliances  necessary  for  their  construction,  repair, 
preservation,  and  use. — Ordnance  survey,  the  survey 
of  Great  Britain,  undertaken  by  the  government,  and  exe- 
cuted by  select  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  civilians. 
The  charts  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  features  of 
amap,  theextentand  limits  of  properties;  andrivers,  roads, 
houses,  etc.,  are  laid  down  on  them  in  their  just  propor- 
tions, and  not,  as  in  ordinary  maps,  exaggerated.  The 
scale  adopted  by  the  British  government  is,  for  towns  hav- 
ing 4,000  or  more  inhabitants,  of  the  linear  measure- 
ment, which  is  equivalent  to  126.72  inches  to  a mile,  or  1 
inch  to  415]  feet;  for  parishes  (in  cultivated  districts), 
of  the  linear  measurement,  equal  to  25.344  inches  to  a 
mile,  or  very  nearly  1 square  inch  to  an  acre ; for  counties, 
6 inches  to  a mile ; for  the  kingdom,  a general  map,  1 inch 
to  a mile.  The  purposes  to  which  these  large  plans  may 
be  applied  are  as  estate  plans,  for  managing,  draining,  and 
otherwise  improving  land,  for  facilitating  its  transfer  by 
registering  sales  and  incumbrances,  and  as  public  maps, 
according  to  which  local  or  general  taxes  may  be  levied, 
and  roads,  railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works  laid 
out  and  executed.— Rifled  ordnance.  See  rifled  cannon, 
under  cannon. 

ordnance-office  (ord'nans-oFis),  n.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  chief  oi  ordnance  of  the  United 
States  army ; the  bureau  of  administration  of 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  army, 
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ordnance-officer  (6rd'nans-oFi-s6r),  n.  On  a 
United  States  man-of-war,  the  officer  who  has 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  the  guns, 
small-arms,  ammunition,  etc.  On  ships  of  the  first 
rate,  he  is  the  next  in  rank  below  the  navigator. 

ordnance-sergeant  (drd'naus-saFjent),  n.  A 
non-commissioned  staff-officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  receive,  preserve,  and  issue  all  ordnance, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  other  ordnance  stores 
at  a military  post  or  station. 

ordo  (or'do),  n. ; pi.  ordines  (6r'di-nez).  [L., 
order:  see  order,  n.]  1.  In  pros.,  a colon  or 

series. — 2.  In  some  Latin  school-books,  a re- 
arrangement of  the  Latin  words  in  English 
order. — 3.  Eccles . : ( a ) A directory  or  book 
of  rubrics.  (&)  An  office  or  service  with  its 
rubrics. — Ordo  missse,  the  ordinary  or  order  of  the 
mass.  See  ordinary,  n.,  3. 

ordonnance  (or'do-nans),  n.  [<  F.  ordonnance : 
see  ordinance , an  older  form  of  the  same  word.] 

1.  Ordering;  coordination;  specifically,  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  proper  disposition  of  figures  in  a 
picture,  or  of  the  parts  of  a building,  or  of  any 
work  of  art ; ordinance. 

But  in  a history-piece  of  many  figures,  the  general  de- 
sign, the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  relation  of  one 
figure  to  another,  the  diversity  of  the  posture,  habits,  shad- 
owings, and  all  the  other  graces  conspiring  to  an  unifor- 
mity, are  of  . . . difficult  performance. 

Dryden,  Plutarch. 

Language,  by  the  mere  collocation  and  ordonnance  of  in- 
expressive articulate  sounds,  can  inform  them  with  the 
spiritual  Philosophy  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  the  living 
thunder  of  a Demosthenes,  or  the  material  picturesque- 
ness of  a Russell.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 

2.  An  ordinance;  a law.  Specifically,  in  French 
laiv:  (a)  A partial  code  embodying  rules  of  law  upon  a 
particular  subject,  such  as  constituted  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  civil  and  commercial  legislation  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV. , XV.,  and  XVI.  (&)  An  order  of  court. 

ordonnant  (or'do-nant),  a.  [<  P.  ordonnant, 
ppr.  of  ordonner,  arrange,  ordain:  see  ordinant, 
a doublet  of  ordonnant .]  Relating  to  or  imply- 
ing ordonnance.  Coleridge. 

Ordovician  (6r-do-vish'ian),  a.  [Named  from 
the  Ordovices,  an  ancient  British  (North  Welsh) 
tribe.]  An  epithet  applied  by  C.  Lapworth  to 
a series  of  rocks  not  capable  of  exact  separa- 
tion from  those  underlying  or  overlying  them, 
either  stratigraphically  or  paleontologically, 
but  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  English  geologists.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison,  more  or  less  of 
the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick,  the  Cambro-Silurian  of 
Jukes,  the  Siluro-Cambrian  of  some  authors,  the  second 
fauna  of  Barrande,  etc.  As  limited  in  Wales,  according 
to  H.  B.  Woodward,  the  Ordovician  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  base  of  the  Arenig  series  to  the  base  of  the  Llan- 
dovery. Graptolites  and  trilobites  are  the  most  abundant 
fossils,  and  there  is  a large  amount  of  intercalated  vol- 
canic material.  The  name  Ordovician  is  not  accepted  in 
the  text-book  of  geology  issued  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  1882-1901,  nor 
has  it  any  place  in  American  Silurian  geology  as  worked 
out  by  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Surveys,  nor  can 
the  strata  thus  named  in  England  be  strictly  parallelized 
with  any  one  or  more  divisions  of  the  Silurian  as  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

ordure  (or'dur),  n.  [<  ME.  ordure,  < OF.  (and 
P .)  ordure  (=  It.  ordura),  filth,  excrement,  < ord 
= It.  orrido,  foul,  dirty,  nasty,  < L.  horridus,  hor- 
rid: see  horrid .]  Dung;  excrement;  feees. 

Allas,  alias,  so  noble  a creature 

As  is  a man,  shal  dreden  swich  ordure. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  385. 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 

That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4.  39. 

ordurous  (or'du-rus),  a.  [<  ordure  + -o«s.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  ordure  or  dung  ; 
^.filthy.  Drayton , Pastoral  Eclogue,  viii. 
ore1  (or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oar;  < ME. 
ore,  or,  < AS.  dr,  also  cer,  ore,  brass,  copper, 
bronze  (cf.  ora,  ore , ore , a mine),  = OS.  *er 
(in  adj.  erin  = G.  ehern,  of  brass)  = OHG. 
MHG.  er,  brass,  = Icel.  eir,  brass  (cf.  Sw.  ore  = 
Dan.  ore,  a copper  coin,  AS.  ora : see  ora,  ore), 
= Goth,  ais  ( aiz -),  brass,  copper  coin,  money, 
= L.  ces,  copper  ore,  bronze  (see  ces) ; cf.  Skt. 
ay  as,  metal.]  1.  A metalliferous  mineral  or 
rock,  especially  one  which  is  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  mined . A mixture  of  a native  metal  with  rock 
or  veinstone  is  not  usually  called  ore,  however,  it  being 
understood  that  in  an  ore  proper  the  metal  is  in  a miner- 
alized condition  — that  is,  exists  in  combination  with  some 
mineralizer,  as  sulphur  or  oxygen.  The  ore  and  veinstone 
together  constitute  the  mass  of  the  metalliferous  deposit, 
vein  or  lode.  The  ore  as  mined  is  usually  more  or  less 
mixed  with  veinstone,  and  from  this  it  is  separated,  as  com- 
pletely as  may  be  convenient  or  possible,  by  dressing.  It 
then  usually  goes  to  the  smelter,  who,  by  means  of  a more 
or  less  complicated  series  of  operations,  frees  it  from  the 
worthless  material  which  still  remains  mechanically  mixed 
with  it,  and  also  sets  it  free  from  its  chemical  combination 
with  the  substances  by  which  it  is  mineralized. 


ore 
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< oreille , ear : see  oreil- 
lette.'] An  ear-piece  of 
a helmet.  See  ear-piece. 


2.  Metal;  sometimes,  specifically,  a precious 
metal,  as  gold. 

To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill’d ; 

O’er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure  : he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  25. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain’d 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared ; from  which  he  form’d 
First  his  own  tools : then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fusil  or  graven  in  metal.  M ilton,  P.  L.,  xi.  570.  _ - , 

Bell-metal  ore.  See  bell-metal—  Clinton  ore,  a peculiar  Oreillette  (o-ra-lyet  ), 
form  of  iron  ore  occurring  in  the  Clinton  group,  in  the  [i1 .,  \ Ur . oreulete , 

United  States,  at  numerous  points,  from  Wisconsin  through 
Canada  into  New  York  and  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Appalachian  range.  It  is  a hematite,  but  often  takes  the 
form  of  small  flattened  grains  or  disks : hence  occasional- 
ly called  flaxseed  ore.  It  is  quite  frequently  more  or  less 
pulverulent,  staining  the  hands  deep  red,  and  hence  called 
dyestone  ore.  The  Clinton  ore  is  of  great  economical  im- 
portance, but  has  the  defect  of  containing  considerable 
phosphoric  acid.  Also  called  fossil  ore.— Coral  ore.  See 
coral. — Float-ore.  Same  as  float-mineral. — Graphic  ore. 

Same  as  graphic  gold  (which  see,  under  gold). — Gray, 
horse-flesh,  morass,  etc. , ore.  See  the  qualifying  words. 

—Mock  ore,  blende. — Peacock  ore.  Same  as  erubescite. 

— Round  ore.  Same  as  leap-ore.  (See  also  kidney-ore , 
needle-ore.) 

ore‘2t,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  oar1. 
ore3t,  »•  [ME.,  also  are,  < AS.  dr,  grace,  favor, 
honor,  = OS.  era  = OFries.  ere  = D.  eer  = MLG. 
ere  = OHO.  era,  MHO.  ere,  G.  ehre  = Icel.  (era 
= Sw.  ara  = Dan.  cere,  honor.]  1.  Favor; 
grace;  mercy;  clemency;  protection. 


of  England  and  m Scotland.  The  hearth  is  made 
of  cast-iron.  The  so-called  “ American  ore-hearth”  is  not 
very  different  in  form  from  the  English.  It  has  been  ex- 
perimented with  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

oreide  (o're-id),  n.  Same  as  oroide. 
oreilldre  (6-ra-lyar'),  n-  [F-,  < OF.  oreillere, 
orelicre,  ail  ear-piece, 


a,  Oreillette  (def.  2)  in  head- 
piece  with  movable  and  adjust- 
able face-guard ; 16th  century. 


Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bryd,  thyn  ore. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  540. 
They  schall  cry  & syke  sore, 

And  say,  “lord,  mercy,  thyn  ore!" 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

2.  Honor;  glory. 

ore4  (or),  n.  [Appar.  a dial,  form  of  ware 2 in 
like  sense.]  A seaweed,  especially  Fums  vesi- 
culosus  or  Laminaria  digitata.  Compare  ore- 
weed. 

ore®  (or),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A kind  of  fine 
wool.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ore  (e're),  n.  [Dan.,  = Sw.  ore;  AS.  ora  (< 
ODan.).  Cf. 

Icel.  eyrir,  the 
eighth  part  of  a 
mark:  see  ore4.] 

A modern  unit 
of  value  in  Swe- 
den, Norway, 

Denmark, 
hundredth 
of  the 


Obverse.  . Reverse. 

Swedish  Ore. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


and 
the 
part 

crown  (Danish  krone,  Swedish  krona),  and 
worth  about  one  fourth  of  a United  States 
cent ; also,  the  coin  corresponding  to  it. 
oread  (6 're -ad),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpeta;  ( opeiad -),  a 
mountain  nymph,  prop,  adj.,  of  a mountain,  < 
bpoq,  a mountain.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  a mountain 
nymph. 

She,  . . . like  a wood-nymph  light. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  groves.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  387. 

Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly.  Wordsworth. 

orectic  (o-rek'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bpetcrtKig,  of  or  per- 
taining to  appetite  (to  bpeKTwtrv,  the  appetites), 
<6pef(f,  propension,  appetite,  desire : see  orexis .] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  appetite  or  desire;  ap- 
petitive. Fallows. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  will. 
Monboddo,  Ancient  Metaphysics,  II.  vii.,  ix. 
oredelfet,  ».  [<  ore 1 + delf,  delve,  n.)  1.  Ore 
lying  under  ground. — 2.  Eight  or  claim  to  ore 
from  ownership  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  found. 


< L.  auricula,  dim.  of 
auris,  ear : see  auricle, 
ear L]  1.  la  medieval 
costume,  a part  of  the 
head-dress  covering 
the  ears,  or  worn  in 
front  of  the  ears,  (a) 

A part  of  the  crespine,  pro- 
jecting in  this  way.  (b)  An 
arrangement  of  braids  of 
the  hair. 

2.  An  ear-piece  of  a helmet.  S.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  Exit. 
orellin  (o-rel'in),  n.  [<  Orell(ana),  the  specific 
element  in  Bixa  Orellana,  + -in2.]  A yellow  col- 
oring matter  contained  together  with  bixin  in 
arnotto.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  dyes  alumed  goods 
yellow. 

Orenburg  gum.  [So  called  from  Orenburg  in 
Russia.]  A resinous  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  trunk  of  the  European  larch  in  Rus- 
sia while  in  the  process  of  combustion.  It  is 
wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Oreodaphne  (o//re-o-daf'ne),  n.  [NL.  (Nees  von 
Esenbeck  and  Martius,  1833),  < Gr.  bpor  (ope-), 
mountain,  + Saipvri,  laurel.]  A proposed  genus 
of  trees  of  the  family  Lauracese,  tribe  Cinna- 
momese,  now  included  in  the  genus  Ocotea  as  a 
section  distinguished  by  a less  enlarged  berry 
loosely  inclosed  in  the  cup-shaped  perianth. 
Oreodon  (6-re'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpor,  moun- 
tain, + o&oii f (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.)  1 . The  typ- 
ical genus  of  Oreodontidce,  named  by  Leidy  in 
1851  from  remains  occurring  in  the  Miocene  of 
North  America. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A species  of  this 
genus;  one  of  the  so-called  ruminating  hogs, 
oreodont  (o're-o-dont),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Oreodontidce. 

Oreodontidse  (o"re-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < 
Oreodon(t-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  fossil  artio- 
dactyl  mammals,  typified  by  the  genus  Oreodon. 
They  are  related  to  the  Anoplotheriidm  and  IHchobunidw, 
and  constitute  one  of  several  ancestral  types  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  existing  deer  and  deer-like  ru- 
minants and  the  non-ruminant  or  omnivorous  artiodac- 
tyls,  as  swine.  The  teeth  are  in  uninterrupted  series  in 
both  jaws,  with  enlarged  upper  canines  and  caniniform 
lower  first  premolars.  The  family  has  been  divided  into 
Oreodontince  and  Agriochoerince. 

oreodontine  (6"re-o-don'tin),  a.  Same  as  oreo- 
don t. 

oreodontoid  (o^re-o-don'toid),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Oreodontoidea. 

Oreodontoidea  (6'/re-o-don-toi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Oreodon(t-)  + -oidea.)  A superfamily 
of  oreodont  mammals  conterminous  with  the 
family  Oreodontidce. 

Oreodoxa  (6//re-o-dok'sa),n.  [NL.  (Willdenow, 
1807),  < Gr.  op’of,  mountain,  + <5dfa,  glory.]  1. 
A genus  of  South  American  palms  of  the  tribe 
Acristese.—  2.  A name  improperly  applied  to 
Eoystonea,  a genus  of  palms  of  the  tribe  Are- 
cese.  Characterized  by  the  petals  being  united  at  the 
There  are  6 species,  of  trop- 


base  in  the  pistillate  flowers. 

ical  America,  with  a tall  trunk  terminated  by  a crown  of 
pinnately  divided  leaves,  with  small  white  flowers  and 
Oredelfe  is  a libertie  whereby  a man  claimeth  the  Ore  small  violet  fruit.  Jloystonea  regia,  a tall  tree,  is  found 
found  in  his  soile.  sparingly  as  far  north  as  Florida.  See  cabbage-tree , 1. 

New  Exposition  of  Termes  of  Law.  (Minsheu,  1617.)  .... ~ 
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metalliferous  material,  whatever  may  be  its 
form  or  extent ; a metalliferous  deposit.  Both 

ore-deposit  and  metalliferous  deposit  have  been  used  by 
authors  with  essentially  the  same  meaning.  Either  desig- 
nation includes  veins,  whether  “flssure”or  “true,”  “seg- 
regated "or  “gash”;  flat  masses, sheets,  or  blankets;  pipe- 
veins,  pockets,  impregnations,  and  carbonas ; irregularly 
disseminated  and  eruptive  masses ; stratified  deposits — in 
short,  any  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  form  in  which 


Oreophasinae  (o,/re-o-fa-sI'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oreophasis  + -ince'.)'  A subfamily  of  Cracidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Oreophasis,  having  the 
pelvis  narrow  behind,  the  head  with  a bony 
tubercle,  and  the  nostrils  feathered ; the  moun- 
tain curassows. 


the  ores  of  the  various  metals,  or  more  rarely  the  metals  oreophasine  (6//re-6-fa'sin),  a.  Pertaining  to 


themselves,  are  presented  in  nature,  or  are  revealed  by 
mining  explorations. 

Oregon  grape.  See  Berber  is. 

Oregonian  (or-e-go'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Oregon 
(see  def.)  + - ian .]  L a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oregon,  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Oregon. 


the  Oreophasinas,  or  having  their  characters. 

Oreophasis  (o^re-6-fa'sis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  opoc,  a 
mountain,  + <t>anic,  a river  in  Colchis,  with  ref. 
to  the  ‘Phasian  bird,’  <f>aatavig,  the  pheasant: 
see  pheasant .]  The  only  genus  of  Oreophasina;. 
There  is  but  one  species,  0.  derbianvs,  almost  as  large  as 
a turkey,  inhabiting  the  wooded  parts  of  Guatemala  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet. 


ore-heartll  (or'hartli),  n.  A small  rectangular  Oreortyx  (o-re-or'tiks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpoq,  a 
blast-furnace  used  in  lead-smelting  in  the  north  mountain,  + bprvt;,  a quail : see  Ortyx.]  A beau- 


ort'ever 

tifnl  genus  of  American  partridges,  of  the  sub- 
family Ortygince  or  Odontophorince , having  the 
head  adorned  with  a long  arrowy  crest  com- 
posed of  two  slender  keeled  plumes ; the  moun- 
tain quails.  There  is  but  one  species,  O.  picta,  the 
plumed  partridge  or  mountain  quail,  about  11£  inches 
long  and  104  in  extent  of  wings,  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada.  In  most  of 
its  range  it  is  one  of  two  leading  gallinaceous  game-birds, 
the  other  being  the  valley  quail,  Lophortyx  calif omica. 
The  eggs  in  this  genus  are  spotted  like  those  of  grouse, 
not  white,  and  there  are  other  indications  of  relationship 


Mountain  Quail  ( Oreortyx  picta ). 


with  grouse.  The  bird’s  plumage  is  olive-brown  and  blu- 
ish-slate, varied  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut.  Also 
written  Orortyx. 

Oreoscoptes  ( o"re-o-skop' tez) , n.  [NL. , < Gr.  bpog 
(ope-),  a mountain,  + o/c&rn7C,  a mimic,  mock- 
er, < oubm-reiv,  mock,  jeer,  scoff  at.]  A peculiar 
genus  of  Mimince,  comprising  a single  species, 
O.  montanus,  which  inhabits  the  western  United 
States  and  Territories ; the  mountain  mocking- 
birds. The  wing  is  more  pointed  than  in  other  Mimirux, 
and  about  as  long  as  the  tail.  The  adults  are  speckled  be- 


Mountain  Mocking-bird  ( Oreoscoptes  montanus). 


low.  The  bird  is  about  8 inches  long  (the  wing  and  tail 
each  about  4),  of  a grayish  or  brownish  ash-color  above,  and 
white  below  with  dusky  spots,  the  wings  and  tail  being 
fuscous  marked  with  white  spots.  It  is  abundant  in  sage- 
brush, whence  it  is  also  called  sage-thrasher.  Also  written 
Oroscoptes. 

Oreotrochilus  (6//re-o-trok'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bpo f,  a mountain,  + Tpox'Ocog, a wagtail,  sand- 
piper: see  Trochilus.)  A genus  of  Trochilidw  or 
humming-birds;  the  mountain-hummers.  The 
species  live  at  great  heights,  at  or  near  the  snow-line. 
There  are  several  very  beautiful  species,  as  O.  estella  of 
Bolivia,  O.  leucopleurus  of  the  Andes,  and  O pichincha  and 
O.  Chimborazo,  respectively  of  the  mountains  whose  names 
they  bear. 

oreweed  (or'wed),  n.  [<  orei  + weed1.]  Sea- 
weed; sea-wrack,  used  as  manure  on  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall  and  of  Scotland,  etc.  J.  Bay,  Eng- 
lish Words  (ed.  1691),  p.  108. 
orewood  (or' wud),  n.  [A  corruption  of  oreweed.) 
Same  as  oreweed. 

Those  broad-leaved  blacke  weedes  which  are  called  ore. 
wood,  and  grow  in  great  tufts  and  abundance  about  the 
shore.  Markham,  Farewell  to  Husbandry.  (Britten  and 
l Holland , Eng.  Plant-names.) 

orexis  (o-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpe^ig,  desire, 
appetite,  propension,  < optyew,  reach,  reach  out, 
stretch  after,  yearn  for,  desire.]  In  med.,  a de- 
sire or  appetite, 
orey,  a.  See  ory. 

orff,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  orf,  cattle,  stock.]  Cattle. 

Into  the  breris  they  forth  kacche 
Here  orf,  for  that  they  wolden  lacche. 

Gower.  ( Halliwell .) 

orfe  (orf),  n.  [=  F.  orfe,  orphe  = Sp.  orfo,  < L. 
orphus,  < Gr.  opif>6 g,  a kind  of  perch.]  The  gold- 
en variety  of  the  ide.  It  has  been  introduced 
both  into  the  United  States  and  into  England. 
Also  called  aland. 

orfevert,  n.  [<  OP.  orfevre,  P.  orfSvre,  < L.  auri 
faber,  a worker  in  gold:  auri,  gen.  of  aurum, 
gold;  fdber,  a worker:  see  fever*.)  A goldsmith. 
York  Plays,  p.  xxi. 


orfgild 

orfgildt,  n.  [AS.  * orfgild,  < orf,  cattle,  + gild, 
a payment.  ] In  Saxon  law,  a,  restitution  made  by 
the  county  or  hundred  for  any  wrong  that  was 
done  by  one  that  was  in  plegio,  or  bound  by  the 
engagement  called  frank-pledge ; specifically,  a 
payment  for  or  restoring  of  property  taken  away, 
orfraist,  orfrayst,  m.  [Also  orfreys,  and  in  la- 
ter form  as  sing,  (from  orfrays  regarded  as  a 
plural)  *orfray,  orphrey,  orfrey,  orfroi,  etc. ; < 
ME.  orfrayes,  orf  are,  < OF.  orfrais,  orfrais,  or- 
freis,  orfrois,  F.  orfroi  = Pr.  aurfres  - OSp. 
orofres,  < ML.  *auriphrygia,  anrifrigia,  aurifry- 
gium,  also,  after  OF.,  aurifrisia,  aurifrasius, 
etc.,  also  auriphrygiatus : see  auriphrygia,  aurl- 
phrygiate.']  1.  Embroidered  work. 

Of  orfrays  fresh  was  hir  gerlond. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , 1.  869. 

Hir  cropoure  was  of  orf  are; 

And  als  clere  golde  hir  brydill  it  schone ; 

One  aythir  syde  hange  bellys  three. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  99). 

2.  Same  as  orphrey,  2. 

And  the  Orfrayes  sett  fulle  of  gret  Perl  and  precious 
Stone9,  fulle  nobely  wroughte.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  233. 

orfrayt,  «•  [<  OF.  orfraye,  a corrupt  form  of 

offraye,  ophraye,  for  *osfraye,  an  osprey,  < L. 
ossifragus,  osprey:  see  osprey,  ossifrage.']  Same 
as  osprey. 

Moreouer,  these  orfraies,  or  ospreies  (the  Haliartos),  are 
not  thought  to  be  a severall  kind  of  segles  by  themselves, 
but  to  be  mungrels,  and  engendred  of  divers  sorts.  And 
their  young  aspraies  bee  counted  a kind  of  ossifragi. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  x.  3. 

orfrayst,  orfreyst,  »•  See  orfrais. 
orgal  (or'gal),  n.  Same  as  argol1. 
orgamentt,  orgamyt,  n.  [Corrupt  forms  of  or- 
+gany2.  Origanum .]  Same  as  origan. 
organ1  (fir'gan),  n.  [<  ME.  organ,  orgon,  < AS. 
organe,  f.,  or  organa,  m.,  a musical  instrument, 
organ,  m.,  a song,  canticle  (e.  g.,  the  paternos- 
ter) ; ME.  also  orgle  = D.  orgel  = MLG.  organ, 
orgen,  orgel  = OHG.  organa,  orgind,  orgeld,  or- 
gla,  MHG.  orgene,  orgen,  orgele,  orgel,  G.  orgel  = 
Icel.  organ  = Sw.  Dan.  orgel  = OF.  orgene,  orgre, 
argue,  F.  orgue  = Fr.  orgue  = Sp.  drgano  = Pg. 
orgao  = It.  organo,  an  organ  (wind-instrument); 
= D.  orgaan  = G.  Sw.  Dan.  organ  = OF.  organe, 
orguan,  orgue,  F.  organe  = Sp.  organo  = Pg.  or- 
gan = It.  organo,  an  instrument  or  organ  (as  of 
speech,  etc.),  < L.  organum,  < Gr.  bpyavov,  an  in- 
strument, implement,  tool,  also  an  organ  of 
sense  or  apprehension,  an  organ  of  the  body, 
also  a musical  instrument,  an  organ,  < *lpyuv, 
work:  seeworfc.]  1.  An  instrument  or  means ; 
that  which  performs  some  office,  duty,  or  func- 
tion ; that  by  which  some  action  is  performed 
or  end  accomplished. 

His  be  the  praise  that  this  atchiev’ment  wrought, 
Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  his  might. 

Spemer,  F.  q.,  II.  i.  33. 

My  lord,  I will  be  ruled ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so 
That  I might  be  the  organ. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  71. 

Fortune,  as  an  organ  of  virtue  and  merit,  deserveth  the 
consideration.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  324. 

2.  A medium,  instrument,  or  means  of  com- 
municati  m between  one  person  or  body  of  per- 
sons and  another;  a medium  of  conveying  cer- 
tain opinions : as,  a secretary  of  state  is  the  or- 
gan of  communication  between  the  government 
and  a foreign  power ; an  official  gazette  is  the  or- 
gan of  a government ; hence,  specifically,  a news- 
paper which  serves  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a par- 
ticular party,  faction,  cause,  denomination,  or 
person : as,  a Republican  organ;  a party  organ. 

I wish  to  notice  some  objections  . . . which  have  been 
lately  urged  . . . in  the  columns  of  the  London  “Leader,” 
the  able  organ  of  a very  respectable  and  influential  class 
in  England.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  etc.,  p.  93. 

3.  In  biol.,  one  of  the  parts  or  members  of  an 
organized  body,  as  an  animal  or  a plant,  which 
has  some  specific  function,  by  means  of  which 
some  vital  activity  is  manifested  or  some  vital 
process  is  carried  on : as,  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation,  respiration,  reproduction,  lo- 
comotion ; the  organ  of  vision  or  of  hearing ; 
the  vocal  organs. 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs. 

Shak.,  A.  and  0.,  ii.  7.  49. 

What  is  agreeable  to  some  is  not  to  others ; what  touches 
smoothly  my  organ  may  grate  upon  yours. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  367.  (Davies.) 

4.  The  vocal  organs  collectively;  the  voice: 
now  rare  except  in  a somewhat  technical  or 
cant  application  with  reference  to  the  musical 
use  of  the  voice. 

Thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden’s  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4.  33. 
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5.  In  phren.,  any  part  of  the  brain  supposed  to 
have  a particular  office  or  function  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  individual,  and  to  be 
indicated  by  one  of  the  areas  of  cerebral  surface 
recognized  by  phrenologists:  as,  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  of  alimentiveness,  of  inhabi- 
tiveness,  etc. — 6.  The  largest,  the  most  compli- 
cated, and  the  noblest  of  musical  instruments, 
consisting  of  one  or  many  sets  of  pipes  sounded 
by  means  of  compressed  air,  the  whole  instru- 
ment being  under  the  control  of  a single  player; 
a pipe-organ,  as  distinguished  from  a reed-or- 
gan. Historically,  the  principle  o{  sounding  a pipe  pneu- 
matically has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
combination  of  pipes  or  whistles  into  graduated  series,  so 
as  to  produce  the  tones  of  some  sort  of  scale,  appears  in 
the  primitive  Pan’s-pipe  and  in  the  Chinese  cheng,  both 
of  which  are  blown  by  the  breath,  the  latter  being  perhaps 
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a,  reservoir-bellows ; «i,  feeders ; b,  wind-trunks ; c,  wind-boxes ; 
d,  wind-chests  or  sound-boards  ; e,  pallet-box,  containing  key-valves  ; 
f,  upper  boards,  forming  top  of  wind-chest ; f1 , rack-boards,  which 
support  pipes;  g,  wood  pipes;  gi,  metal  flue-pipes;  g-,  reed-pipes; 
gz,  front  pipes,  ornamental ; h,  swell-box,  broken  out  to  show  interior ; 
A1,  swell-shade  or  -shutter, which  opens  or  closes  front  of  swell- box ; i , 
case;  k,  front-pipe  groove-board;  l,  bench;  m,  pedal-keys; 
pedal  coupler-mechanism  ; n,  manual  keys  and  coupler-mechanism  ; 
o,  stickers,  wooden  rods  which  transmit  motion  from  keys  by  thrust; 
/.squares,  which  transmit  motion  after  manner  of  a bell-crank  to  pass 
corners ; q,  trackers,  which  transmit  motion  by  tension ; r,  roller-boards, 
which  support  rollers ; r*,  rollers,  which  are  equivalents  of  rock -shaft; 
s,  key-pallets,  which  control  supply  of  wind  to  pipes;  t,  draw-stop 
valves  and  mechanism  ; u,  swell-pedal,  which  controls  swell-shades; 
v,  combination-pedals,  which  move  a group  of  stops  by  a single  im- 
pulse of  the  foot ; 10,  tremulant. 

the  actual  prototype  of  the  modern  organ.  Instruments 
of  this  general  class  seem  to  have  been  used  in  Europe  from 
the  first  Christian  centuries,  having  some  apparatus  for  fur- 
nishing compressed  air  and  a set  of  pipes  the  sounding  of 
which  was  variously  controlled.  Soon  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury great  improvements  were  made,  affecting  every  part 
of  the  mechanism.  The  process  of  mechanical  develop- 
ment has  been  continuous  ever  since,  and  is  still  going  on. 
The  original  impetus  to  this  steady  progress  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pipe-organ  has  been  recognized  ever  since  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  as  preeminently  the  church  musical 
instrument.  Until  the  sixteenth  centui  y no  other  instru- 
ment commanded  the  careful  study  of  educated  musicians. 
Its  application  to  purely  concert  uses  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. The  modern  pipe-organ  consists  essentially  of  three 
mechanical  systems : the  wind-supply,  the  compressed  air 
used  being  technically  called  wind  ; the  pipework,  includ- 
ing the  entire  sound-producing  apparatus;  and  the  action, 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  player  controls  the  whole. 
The  wind-supply  includes  two  or  more  feeders,  oblique  bel- 
lows which  are  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  a water,  gas, 
steam,  or  electric  motor  or  engine ; a storage-belloics,  hori- 
zontal bellows  into  which  the  feeders  open,  and  in  which 
the  air  is  kept  at  a uniform  pressure  by  means  of  weights ; 
wind-trunks,  distributing  the  compressed  air  to  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  instrument;  and  wind-chests,  boxes  di- 
rectly under  the  pipes,  in  which  are  the  valves  for  admit- 
ting the  air  to  particular  pipes  or  sets  of  pipes.  Occasion- 
ally certain  solo  pipes  are  supplied  with  air  from  a special 
storage-bellows  in  which  the  tension  is  made  greater  by 
extra  weights ; such  pipes  are  said  to  be  on  extra  or  heavy 
wind.  The  pipework  includes  a great  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  pipes,  made  either  of  metal  or  of  wood,  arranged 
in  sets  called  stops  or  registers,  at  least  one  pipe  being  usu- 
ally provided  in  each  set  for  each  digital  of  the  keyboard. 
In  general,  all  pipes  are  either  flue-pipes,  which  are  either 
open  at  the  upper  end  or  plugged,  or  reed-pipes,  the  former 
producing  tones  through  the  impact  of  a stream  of  air  upon 
the  sharp  edge  or  lip  of  a mouth  in  the  side  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  latter  producing  tones  by  the  vibration  of  a tongue 
or  reed  placed  over  or  in  an  orifice  through  which  the  air 
passes.  (See  pipe.)  The  pipes  in  a given  set  or  stop  are 
alike,  except  in  size  and  pitch.  The  four  principal  quali- 
ties of  tone  produced  are  the  true  organ-tone,  given  by  open 
metal  flue-pipes  of  broad  scale ; the  Jlute-tone,  given  by 
stopped  wooden  flue-pipes;  the  string-tone,  given  by  open 
metal  flue-pipes  of  narrow  scale  ; and  the  reed-tone,  given 
by  reed-pipes  of  various  shape  and  material.  A stop 
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whose  tones  correspond  exactly  with  the  normal  pitch  of 
the  digitals  with  which  the  several  pipes  are  connected  is 
called  an  eight-feet  stop;  one  whose  tones  are  uniformly  an 
octave  lower  is  called  a sixteen-feet  stop ; while  those  whose 
tones  are  uniformly  one  or  two  octaves  higher  are  called 
four-feet  and  two-feet  stops  respect  ively . Stops  whose  tones 
are  different  from  the  normal  pitch  of  the  digitals  used,  or 
from  their  upper  or  lower  octaves,  are  called  mutation-stops, 
in  distinction  from  the  above  foundation-stops.  Stops  that 
have  more  than  one  pipe  to  the  digital  are  called  mixture- 
stops  or  mixtures.  It  is  customary  to  group  together  sev- 
eral stops  of  different  construction,  tone-quality,  and  pitch 
upon  a single  wind-chest,  and  such  a group  of  stops  con- 
stitutes a partial  organ.  Usually  from  two  to  five  such 
groups  of  stops  or  partial  organs  are  introduced,  such  as 
the  great  organ,  the  chief  and  most  sonorous  of  all ; the 
swell-organ,  so  called  because  shut  up  in  a tight  box  one 
side  of  which  consists  of  shutters  which  may  be  opened  or 
shut  so  as  to  let  out  or  muffle  the  sound ; the  choir-organ, 
specially  intended  for  accompanying  either  voices  or  other 
stops  of  the  organ  itself ; the  solo-organ,  providing  stops  of 
very  conspicuous  power  and  individuality ; and  the  pedal 
organ,  including  deep-toned  stops  played  from  a keyboard 
for  the  feet,  and  supplying  the  fundamental  tones  of  the 
harmony.  The  number,  order,  power,  and  quality  of  the 
stops  placed  in  these  several  partial  organs  vary  widely. 
Each  is  complete  in  itself,  having  its  own  wind-chest  and 
keyboard,  so  that  it  can  be  used  independently  of  the  oth- 
ers ; but  by  means  of  couplers  any  pair  may  be  played  con- 
jointly from  a single  keyboard.  (See  coupler.)  1 he  action 
includes  one  keyboard  for  each  partial  organ,  a stop-knob 
for  each  stop,  a knob  or  piston  for  each  coupler,  a swell- 
pedal,  combination  pedals,  etc.  Keyboards  for  the  hands 
are  called  manuals,  and  those  for  the  feet  pedals,  each  being 
made  up  of  the  usual  white  and  black  digitals  or  keys. 
The  manuals  usually  have  a compass  of  nearly  or  about  five 
octaves,  beginning  on  the  second  C below  middle  C,  while 
the  pedals  have  about  half  this  compass,  beginning  an  oc- 
tave lower.  The  manuals  are  placed  above  each  other  in 
a desk-like  case ; when  there  are  two,  the  lower  belongs  to 
the  great  organ,  and  the  upper  to  the  swell-organ ; when 
there  are  three,  the  lowest  belongs  to  the  choir-organ.  The 
stop  knobs,  bearing  the  names  of  the  stops,  are  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  manuals,  and  are  grouped  according  to 
the  partial  organs  to  which  they  belong.  When  a stop  is 
to  be  used,  its  knob  is  pulled  forward,  or  “drawn.”  Fre- 
quently combination  pedals  or  pistons  are  provided,  by 
which  several  knobs  may  be  drawn  or  retired  at  once. 
Sometimes,  also,  a crescendo  pedal  is  introduced,  by  which 
the  entire  resources  of  the  instrument  may  be  gradually 
called  into  action.  The  keyboards  may  be  combined  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  couplers.  Ihe  digitals  of  the 
keyboards  are  connected  with  the  valves  in  the  wind-chests 
by  a complicated  series  of  stickers,  squares,  rollers,  track- 
ers, etc.,  which  are  almost  entirely  made  of  wood.  In  large 
organs  the  friction  of  the  key-action  is  so  great  that  a 
pneumatic  or  electric  action  is  employed,  in  which  the  di- 
gitals merely  make  connections  so  that  compressed  air  or 
electricity  may  do  the  work.  The  stop-knobs  are  connected 
with  the  wind-chests  by  similar  systems  of  levers,  rods, 
squares,  etc.,  which  are  also  often  pneumatically  or  electri- 
cally manipulated.  Whenadigital  on  one  of  the  keyboards 
is  depressed,  a valve  is  opened  from  the  wind-chest  belong- 
ing to  that  keyboard,  admitting  the  compressed  air  to  a 
groove  or  channel  over  which  stand  all  the  pipes  belong- 
ing to  the  digital : only  those  pipes,  however,  are  sounded 
that  belong  to  the  stops  whose  stop-knobs  happen  to  be 
drawn.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutters  of  the 
swell-box  is  manipulated  through  a special  swell-pedal.  Va- 
rious other  mechanical  accessories  are  often  added,  such 
as  the  tremulant,  a device  by  which  an  oscillating  tension 
is  given  to  the  air  in  one  of  the  wind-trunks,  the  pedal- 
check,  the  bellows-signal,  etc.  Ihe  history  of  organ  music 
until  the  sixteenth  century  was  coincident  with  that  of  vo- 
cal music,  for  which  it  merely  afforded  a basis ; but  since 
that  time  it  has  had  a remarkable  independent  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  organ 
has  been  much  used  in  conjunction  with  choral  music 
to  enhance  broad  harmonic  effects ; and  lately  it  has  been 
also  applied  to  the  elaborate  imitation  of  orchestral  mu- 
sic. It  remains  the  distinctively  church  instrument,  al- 
though it  is  often  found  in  concert-halls  and  in  opera- 
houses.  Formerly  the  instrument  was  often  spoken  of  as 
a pair  of  organs,  or  simply  organs. 

His  vois  was  merier  than  the  merye  orgon 

On  masse  days  that  in  the  chirche  goon. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  32. 

The  cheife  Church  of  this  citty  is  curiously  carved  with- 
in and  without,  furnished  with  a paire  of  organs,  and  a 
most  magnificent  font,  all  of  copper. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17, 1641. 

In  1501  the  complete  expression  is  met  with,  “one  peyre 
of  orgynys " ; and  it  continued  in  use  up  to  the  time  of 
Pepys,  who  wrote  his  “Diary”  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century.  Grove , Diet.  Music,  II.  587. 

7.  One  of  the  independent  groups  of  stops  of 
which  a pipe-organ  is  made  up ; a partial  organ, 
such  as  the  great  organ , the  swell-organ , etc., 
described  above. — 8.  A harmonium  or  reed- 
organ. — 9f.  Some  other  musical  instrument,  as 
a pipe  or  harp. 

There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  or- 
gan [a  recorder],  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  ’Sblood ! 
do  you  think  I am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a pipe? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  385. 

Accessory  genital  organs.  See  genital.— American 
organ.  See  reed-organ.— A.  pair  of  organs.  Seedef.  0, 
and  pairi , 5. — Barrel  organ.  See  barrel-organ. — Cabinet 
organ.  See  cabinet.— Chair  organ.  See  chair-organ.— 
Choir  organ.  See  choir-organ.—  Cibarial,  cup-shaped, 
Cuvierian  organs.  Seetheadjectives.— Cortian  organ. 
See  organ  ofCorti.— Echo-organ,  one  of  the  partial  organa 
of  a large  pipe  organ : so  called  because  it  is  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  part  of  the  instrument,  and  is  used 
for  echo-like  effects.  Its  action  is  almost  always  electric. 
— Electric  organ,  (a)  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
an  electric  fish  (ray,  eel,  or  catfish)  gives  a shock.  (6)  A 
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pipe-organ  the  action  of  which  is  manipulated  with  the 
help  of  electricity.—  Enharmonic,  euharmonic  organ. 
See  the  adjectives.— Expressive  organ,  either  a harmo- 
nium (see  reed-organ),  or  the  same  as  swell-organ. — Full 
organ,  in  organ-playing,  the  entire  power  of  the  instru- 
ment.—Grand  organ.  Same  as  full  organ  or  great  or- 
gan.— Great  organ,  the  principal  partial  organ  of  a pipe- 
organ,  its  keyboard,  wind-chest,  and  pipes  being  central 
with  reference  to  the  others.— Hand  organ.  See  hand- 
organ.— HydraMlio  organ,  a pipe-organ  the  supply  of 
compressed  air  for  which  is  gathered  by  means  of  some 
hydraulic  device.  The  term  is  especially  applied  to  the 
organs  of  the  ancient  Romans,  of  the  construction  of  which 
little  is  known : in  this  sense  sometimes  loosely  used  as 
opposed  to  pneumatic  organ.— Intertentacular  organ 
of  Farre,  intromittent  organ.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Jacobson’s  organ,  a cul-de-sac  or  diverticular  canal  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  most  vertebrates,  shut 
off  from  the  nasal  fossa,  but  communicating  with  the  buc- 
cal cavity  by  the  ducts  of  Stenson.  Its  walls  are  variously 
branched,  bearing  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve.— Ley- 
digian  organs.  See  Leydigian.—  Metamorphosis  of 
organs.  See  metamorphosis. — Mouth  organ.  See  mouth- 
organ.  — Organ  coral.  See  coral. — Organ  music,  music 
written  for  the  organ  or  performed  on  the  organ. — Organ 
Of  Bojanus,  the  renal  organ  or  nephridium  of  mollusks. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  478.  See  cuts  under  Lamelli- 
branchiata. — Organ  of  Corti,  an  epithelial  structure  on 
the  floor  of  the  cochlear  canal  of  mammals,  which  appears  to 
be  the  means  by  which  sound- vibrations  produce  nervous 
impulses  in  the  cochlear  nerve.  It  consists  of  a peculiar 
modification  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane within  the  membranous  cochlea,  the  chief  structural 
elements  of  which  are  the  rods  of  Corti  and  the  hair-cells. 
The  rods  of  Corti  are  long,  narrow,  rigid  columnar  cells, 
rising  from  a conical  base  and  arranged  in  an  inner  and 
an  outer  row ; they  incline  toward  each  other  and  interlock 
by  their  heads,  forming  thus  the  arch  of  Corti.  Adjoining 
the  inner  acoustic  rods  there  is  a single  row,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  outer  rods  four  to  six  (in  man)  rows  of  acous- 
tic hair-cells ; these  are  long  columns,  inclined  with  the 
rods,  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  terminating 
in  a rounded  extremity  furnished  with  a curved  row  of 
short,  stiff,  terminal,  hair-like  filaments.  The  outer  hair- 
cells  are  covered  by  the  reticular  membrane.  The  whole 
organ,  finally,  is  covered  by  the  tectorial  membrane. — Or- 
gan Of  Girald&s,  a functionless  remnant  or  vestige  of  the 
Wolffian  body  of  the  male,  connected  with  the  vas  aber- 
rans  and  consisting  of  a number  of  convoluted  tubules 
embedded  in  cellular  tissue  close  to  the  head  of  the  epi- 
didymis; the  parepididymis.— Organ  of  Rosenmiiller, 
a functionless  remnant  or  vestige  of  the  Wolffian  body  of 
the  female;  the  parovarium.— Organ  school,  either  a 
school  where  the  art  of  organ-playing  is  taught,  or  an  in- 
struction-book for  organ-players. — Organs  of  the  lat- 
eral line,  in  ichth.  See  mucous  canals,  under  mucous. — 
Organ  tablature,  tablature  intended  for  the  record- 
ing of  organ  music.  See  tablature.  — Organ  tone,  a qual- 
ity of  musical  tone  which  is  characteristic  of  the  pipe-or- 
gan ; such  a tone  as  is  given  by  the  stop  in  a pipe-organ 
called  the  open  diapason. — Palpal  organs.  See  palpal.— 
Parlor-organ.  See  reed-organ. — Partial  organ,  one  of 
the  distinct  groups  of  stops  into  which  a pipe-organ  is  di- 
vided, having  its  own  wind-chest  and  its  own  keyboard. 
See  def.  6.— Pedal  organ.  See  def.  6 and  pedal.— Pipe- 
organ,  an  organ  with  pipes ; a church  organ : opposed  to 
reed-organ.  See  def.  6.— Pneumatic  organ,  an  organ  the 
action  of  which  is  manipulated  by  means  of  pneumatic 
contrivances.  See  hydraulic  organ,  above. — Portative 
organ,  an  organ  that  can  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place : first  used  to  describe  small  pipe-organs,  but  now 
applied  mostly  to  reed-organs.— Positive  organ,  (a)  A 
pipe-organ  that  is  fixed  or  stationary : opposed  to  portative 
organ.  (b)  Same  as  choir-organ. — Reed  organ.  See  reed- 
organ. — Sars’s  organ,  a little  ciliated  patch  on  the  arm 
of  the  lophophore  of  some  polyzoans. — Solo-organ,  one 
of  the  partial  organs  of  a large  pipe-organ. — Swell-or- 
gan,  one  of  the  partial  organs  of  a pipe-organ. 
organ1  (6r'gan),  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  organian,  org- 
nian,  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a musical 
instrument;  < organ1,  n.]  To  furnish  with  or- 
gans; organize.  Bp.  Manningliam.  [Rare.] 
organ2t  (Sr'gan),  n.  [A  contracted  form  of  ori- 
gan. Cf.  organy.]  Same  as  origan. 

A good  wife  once  a bed  of  organs  set ; 

The  pigs  came  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 

The  good  man  said,  Wife,  you  your  garden  may 

Hog’s-Norton  call ; here  pigs  on  organs  play. 

Wits'  Recreations,  p.  85.  ( Nares .) 

organ-albumin  (dr'gan-al-biFmin),  n.  The  al- 
bumin which  constitutes  a part  of  the  solid, 
tissues. 

organ-bench  (6r'gan-bench),  n.  The  wooden 
bench  or  seat  on  which  an  organ-player  sits, 
organ-blower ( dr 'gan-blo^er) , n . One whoblows 
the  bellows  of  an  organ ; also,  a motor  or  en- 
gine for  blowing  an  organ, 
organ-builder  (or'gan-biFddr),  n . One  whose 
occupation  is  the  construction  of  pipe-organs, 
organdie,  organdy  (6r'gan-di),  n.  [<  F.  organ- 
die book-muslin.]  A muslin  of  great  fineness 
and  translucency,  used  for  women’s  dresses. 
It  is  sold  both  plain  and  figured  with  printed 
flowers,  etc. 

organerf  (6r'gan-6r),  n.  [ME. , < organs  + -er1.} 
An  organist. 

organ-flsh  (6r'gan-fish),  n.  A drumfish  of  the 
genus  Pogonias. 

organ-grinder  (dr'gan-gmFder),  n.  A stroll- 
ing musician  who  ‘‘grinds”  out  music  from  a 
barrel-organ. 

organ-gun  (or'gan-gun),  n.  A firearm  in  which  a 
number  of  chambers,  each  containing  a charge, 
are  set  side  by  side,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 


In  one  variety  the  chambers  are  moved  sidewise  by  a ratch- 
et, and  come  severally  opposite  a barrel,  through  which 
the  charge  is  fired.  It  is  the  French  orgue  d serpentin,  the 
German  Todten-orgel  (death-organ). 

organ-harmonium  (or'gan-har-mcFni-um),  n . 
A harmonium  or  reed-organ  of  great  compass 
and  power,  designed  to  be  used  as  a substitute 
*.for  an  organ. 

organic  (dr-gan'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  organique 
= Sp.  organico  = Pg.  It.  organico  (cf.  D.  G.  or- 
ganisch  = Dan.  Sw.  organisk),  < L.  organicus,  < 
Gr.  bpyavtudg , of  or  pertaining  to  organs,  serv- 
ing as  organs,  < bpyavov , an  organ:  see  organ1.} 

1 . a.  1.  Acting  as  an  instrument,  of  nature  or 
art,  to  a certain  end;  serving  as  an  organ  or 
means;  instrumental. 

He  [Satan],  glad 

Of  her  attention  gain’d,  with  serpent-tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

• Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  530. 

The  animal  system  is  not  organic  merely  to  feeling  of 
the  kind  just  spoken  of  as  receptive,  to  impressions,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  meaning  of  that  term,  conveyed  by 
the  nerves  of  the  several  senses.  It  is  organic  also  to 
wants,  and  to  impulses  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  wants. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 85. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  an  organ 
or  the  organs  of  animals  and  plants. 

In  the  knowledge  of  organic  functions,  how  full  soever 
it  may  be,  we  shall  not  find  the  adequate  explanation  of 
social  phenomena.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  189. 

When  the  mind  is  cheered  by  happy  thoughts,  the  or- 
ganic processes  are  promoted. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  472. 

3.  Pertaining  to  objects  that  have  organs; 
hence,  pertaining  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds;  resulting  from,  or  exhibiting  character- 
istics peculiar  to,  animal  or  vegetable  life  and 
structure  ; organized.  See  inorganic. 

The  term  organic,  as  applied  to  any  substance,  in  no 
way  relates  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  life.  The  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  living  body  are  of  course  or- 
ganic in  the  main,  but  they  are  equally  so  after  death  has 
occurred— at  any  rate  for  a certain  time  — and  some  of 
them  continue  to  be  so  for  an  indefinite  period  after  life  has 
departed.  Sugar,  for  example,  is  an  organic  product ; but 
in  itself  it  is  of  course  dead,  and  it  retains  its  stability 
after  the  organism  which  produced  it  has  lost  all  vitality. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

4.  In  chem.,  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  3 (see  also  quotation  under  3),  but  at  pres- 
ent denoting  any  compound  substance  or  rad- 
ical containing  carbon.  See  chemistry  and  in- 
organic.— 5.  Forming  a whole  with  a system- 
atic arrangement  or  coordination  of  parts ; or- 
ganized; also,  systematized;  systematic. 

No  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a provision  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in 
practical  administration.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  117. 

Christianity  stands  in  organic  connection  with  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  both  being  parts  of  a gradually  devel- 
oping system.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  5. 

Every  drama  represents  in  organic  sequence  the  five 
stages  of  which  a complete  action  consists  and  which  are 
essential  to  it.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xi. 

Intelligence  is  not  only  organic,  but  it  stands  at  the  apex 
of  organization. 

J.  Watson,  Schelling’s  Transcendental  Idealism,  p.  139. 
6.  In  philol .,  depending  on  or  determined  by 
structure;  not  secondary  or  fortuitous. — 7. 
Organizing;  constituting;  formative;  consti- 
tutive. 

A simple  and  truthful  consideration  of  his  official  duty 
under  the  organic  Act  by  which  the  Territory  was  organ- 
ized. G.  T.  Curtis,  Buchanan,  II.  202. 

8f.  In  music , noting  a composition  in  harmony 
or  intended  for  instruments — Organic  acid,  acid 
of  which  carbon  is  a constituent  part,  as  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid.  Carbonic  acid  and  its  derivative  acids  are 
sometimes  classed  with  the  inorganic  and  sometimes 
with  the  organic  acids.— Organic  activity,  an  activity 
dependent  on  a special  instrument  or  organ.—  Organic 
analysis,  in  chem.,  the  analysis  of  organic  substances; 
the  determination  of  the  proximate  principles  or  of  the 
amounts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  other  ele- 
ments which  may  exist  in  them.— Organic  base,  in  chem., 
a nitrogenous  organic  compound  having  alkaline  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  capable  of  forming  salts.  These  bases 
are  obtained  chiefly  from  vegetables.  Also  called  alkaloid. 

— Organic  body,  a body  composed  of  dissimilar  parts.— 
Organic  chemistry.  See  chemistry. — Organic  descrip- 
tion of  curves.  See  curve. — Organic  disease,  a disease 
in  which  there  is  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  the 
structures  involved  : opposed  to  functional  disease,  in 
which  any  alterations  produced  are  too  fine  to  be  visible. 

— Organic  geometry.  See  geometry.—  Organic  law,  in 
politics,  a system  of  laws  forming  part  of  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  a state ; specifically,  a written  constitu- 
tion.—Organic  molecules.  See  molecule.— Organic 
musict,  an  old  name  for  instrumental  music. — Organic 
product,  that  in  which  everything  is  interchangeably 
means  and  end.  — Organic  radical,  in  chem.,  a group  of 
elements  containing  carbon,  which  takes  part  in  chemical 
reactions  like  an  element,  passing  from  one  compound  to 
another  without  change  in  composition  or  structure. — 
Organic  theory,  an  explanation  by  means  of  a hy- 
pothesis of  development,  especially  peaceful  development, 
from  an  inward  determination  to  a determinate  end. 


n.t  n.  The  science  of  the  instruments  of 
thought,  such  as  induction,  syllogism,  and  the 
like. 

A system  of  logical  precepts  consists  of  two  parts,  the- 
matic and  organick.  . . . The  other  [the  second]  converses 
about  the  organs  themselves  with  which  the  understand- 
ing entreats  of  themes,  and  according  to  its  capacity  at- 
tains to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

Burgersdieius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 

organical  (or-gan'i-kal),  a.  [<  organic  + -ah'] 

*Same  as  organic. 

organically  (6r-gan'i-kal-i),adb.  In  an  organic 
manner;  by  or  with  organs;  with  reference  to 
organic  structure  or  disposition  of  parts ; by  or 
through  organization. 

organicalness  (6r-gan'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  organic. 

organicism  (6r-gan'i-sizm),  n.  [<  organic  + 
-ism.]  In  pathol.,  the  doctrine  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  disease ; the  theory  which  refers  all  dis- 
ease to  material  lesions  of  organs. 

organiet,  n.  See  organy1,  organy"*. 

organific  (or-ga-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  organum,  or- 
gan, + -ficus,  making:  see  -fie.]  Forming  or- 
gans or  an  organized  structure;  constituting 
an  organism ; formative ; acting  through  or  re- 
sulting from  organs.  Coleridge. 

organifier  (6r-gan'i-fi-er),  n.  [<  organify  + 
-er1.]  In  collodion  dry-plate  photographic  pro- 
cesses, a weak  solution,  generally  five  to  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  of  organic  matter, 
such  as  gelatin,  albumen,  coffee,  gum  arabic, 
ormorphia,usedto  organify  the  sensitized  plate. 
See  organify. 

Some  again  employ  an  organifier  of  tannin. 

Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  576. 

organify  (or-gan'i-E),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  or- 
ganified,  ppr.  organifying.  [<  L.  organum,  or- 
gan, 4-  -ficare,  make:  see  -fy.]  In  photog.,  to 
add  organic  matter  to;  impregnate  with  or- 
ganic matter:  said  of  a dry  plate  prepared  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  old  collodion  processes. 
The  plate,  after  sensitization  in  the  silver-bath,  was  washed 
to  remove  the  free  silver,  and  then  flowed  with  the  or- 
ganifler  or  preservative,  the  obj  ect  of  which  was  at  once  to 
hold  open,  the  pores  of  the  collodion,  to  improve  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  plate,  and  to  increase  its  sensitiveness. 
See  organifier. 

The.  plate  is  not  to  be  exposed  immediately  after  it  is 
organified.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  264. 

organisability,  organisation,  etc.  See  organ- 
inability , etc. 

organisata  (dr^gan-i-sa/ta),  n.  ])l.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  organisatus,  organizatus,  organized:  see 
organizate .]  Those  things  which  are  organized, 
as  animals  and  plants ; any  or  all  organisms. 
De  Jussieu. 

organism  (dr'gan-izm),  n.  [=  F.  organisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  orgdnismo  = G.  organismus,  < NL.  or- 
ganismus;  as  organ1  4-  -ism.}  1.  Organic  struc- 
ture; organization.  [Rare.] 

Suffrage  and  proper  organism  combined  are  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  government  to  oppression 
and  abuse  of  power.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  26. 

2.  A body  exhibiting  organization  and  organic 
life;  a member  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom ; an  individual  composed  of  a number 
of  essential  and  mutually  dependent  parts,  all 
of  which  partake  of  a common  life. 

Every  organism  has  not  only  an  inherited  and  gradually 
modified  structure  which  is  one  of  the  determinants  of  its 
history,  it  has  also  a history  of  incident,  that  is  on  tran- 
sient conditions,  which  may  lead  two  similar  organisms 
along  divergent  paths,  and  determine  them  to  different 
manifestations. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 56. 

Germs  of  microscopic  organisms  exist  abundantly  on 
the  surface  of  all  fruits. 

Pasteur,  On  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  99. 

3.  Anything  that  is  organized  or  organic. 

The  social  organism  is  not  a mere  physiological  organ- 
ism. Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  190. 

The  universe  is  not  a machine  but  an  organism,  with  an 
indwelling  principle  of  life.  J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  131. 

organismal  (or-ga-niz'mal),  a.  [<  organism  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  produced  by  liv- 
ing organisms : as,  organismal  fermentation. 

In  1852  Nan  din  argued  for  the  formation  of  new  species 
in  nature  in  a similar  way  to  that  of  varieties  under  culti- 
vation, further  attaching  great  importance  to  an  assumed 
“principle  of  finality,”  apparently  a kind  of  organismal 
fate.  Rncyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  77. 

organist  (or'gan-ist),  n.  [InME.  organister  (or- 
gonyster );  = F.  organiste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  orga- 
nista,  < ML.  organista,  one  who  plays  on  a musi- 
cal instrument  (cf.  organizare,  play  on  a musi- 
cal instrument),  < L.  organum,  a musical  instru- 
ment, organ:  see  organ1.]  1.  One  who  plays 
on  an  organ,  especially  a pipe-organ;  specif- 
ically, in  modern  churches,  the  regular  official 


organist 

charged  with  playing  the  organ  and  often  with 
the  management  of  all  the  music  of  the  service. 
Over  his  keys,  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 

First  lets  his  Ungers  wander  as  they  list. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal. 

2f.  In  medieval  music , a singer  who  sang  some 
other  part  than  the  cantus  firmus  or  melody. 
Also  organizer . — 3.  In  ornith.,  a West  Indian 
tanager,  Euphone  or  Euphonia  musica : so  called 
from  its  musical  powers.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  other  tanagers  of  this  genus. 

organistert,  n.  [ME.  orgonyster  ; as  organist  + 
-er.]  . An  organist.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  369. 

organistic  (or-ga-nis'tik),  a.  [<  organist  + -ic.] 
In  music,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  organ. 

organistrum  (or-ga-nis'trum),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpyavov, 
organ,  + suffix  - torpov . ] A large  variety  of  hur- 
dy-gurdy. 

organityt  (dr-gan'i-ti),  n.  [<  organ 1 + -ity.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  possessing  organs; 
organization.  [Rare.] 

Many  put  out  their  force  informative 
In  their  ethereall  corporeity, 

Devoid  of  heterogeneall  organity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  24. 

organizability  (dr'gan-i-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  or- 
ganizable + -ity:  s ee-bility.]  The  property  of 
being  organizable ; capability  for  organization 
or  for  being  turned  into  living  tissue:  as,  the 
organizability  of  fibrin.  Also  spelled  organisa- 
bility. 

organizable  (6r'gan-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  organize  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  organized;  suscepti- 
ble of  organization.  Also  spelled  organisable. 

The  superior  types  of  organic  substances,  ending  in  or- 
ganizable protoplasm. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.  (Amer.  ed.,  1872),  App.,  p.  483. 

organizatet,  a.  [<  NL.  organizatus , organisatus, 
pp.  of  organizarc:  see  organize .]  Provided  with 
or  acting  through  organs ; organized. 

Death  our  spirits  doth  release 
From  this  distinguish’d  organizate  sense. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Prseexistency  of  the  Soul,  st.  21.  (Davies.) 

organization  (br^gan-hza'shon),  n.  [=  P.  or- 
ganisation = Sp.  organizacion— Pg.  organisagdo 
= It.  organizzazione;  as  organize  + -at ion.]  1. 
The  act  of  organizing,  or  the  process  of  dispos- 
ing or  arranging  constituent  or  interdependent 
parts  into  an  organic  whole,  (a)  The  process  of 
rendering  organic,  in  any  sense. 

Socially,  as  well  as  individually,  organization  is  indis- 
pensable to  growth ; beyond  a certain  point  there  cannot 
be  further  growth  without  further  organization. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  65. 

(ft)  The  process  of  arranging  or  systematizing ; specifically, 
the  process  of  combining  parts  into  a coordinated  whole: 
as,  the  organization  of  an  expedition. 

Philosophy,  with  him  \ Hegel],  lies  quite  out  of  the  range 
of  common  sense — which  is  merely  the  organization  of 
sensible  experiences.  J.  Fislce,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  124. 

2.  That  which  is  organized;  a regularly  con- 
stituted whole  or  aggregate ; an  organism,  or  a 
systematized  and  regulated  whole;  any  body 
which  has  a definite  constitution : often  used 
specifically  of  an  organized  body  of  persons,  as 
a literary  society,  club,  corporation,  etc. 

Such  was  the  intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the  self-com- 
mand of  the  warriors  whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in 
their  camp  a political  organization  and  a religious  organi- 
zation could  exist  without  destroying  military  organization. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

The  body  is  a healthful  and  beautiful  organization  only 
when  the  principle  of  life  acts  generously  through  all  its 
parts.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  199. 

A moribund  organization,  to  which  few  known  writers 
belong,  and  before  which  dry-as-dust  papers  are  semi-oc- 
casionally  read.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  843. 

3.  Organic  structure  or  constitution ; arrange- 
ment, disposition,  or  collocation  of  interde- 
pendent parts  or  organs ; constitution  in  gen- 
eral: as,  animal  organization;  the  organization 
of  society ; the  organization  of  the  church  or  of 
a legislature.  Specifically,  the  physical  constitution  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  body  or  of  one  of  its  parts  : used 
absolutely,  the  physical  or  mental  constitution  of  a human 
being : often  used  with  special  reference  to  the  activities 
or  functions  which  depend  upon  such  organic  structure : 
as,  a fine,  delicate,  or  susceptible  organization. 

The  man  whose  moral  organization  is  under  due  control 
never  acts  on  mere  feeling,  but  invariably  submits  it  to 
reflection.  Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  79. 

The  lowest  living  things  are  not,  properly  speaking,  or- 
ganisms at  all;  for  they  have  no  distinctions  of  parts — no 
traces  of  organization. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.  (Amer.  ed.,  1872),  App.,  p.  481. 


The  habits  of  command  formed  by  a long  period  of  al- 
most universal  empire,  and  by  the  aristocratic  organisa- 
tion of  the  city,  contributed  to  the  elevation,  and  also  to 
the  pride,  of  the  national  character. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 182. 
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I was  of  a peculiarly  sensitive  organization;  my  nerves 
shivered  to  every  touch,  like  harp-strings. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  60. 

General  discriminative  power  probably  implies  from  the 
first  a fine  organisation  of  the  brain  as  a whole. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  145. 
* Also  spelled  organisation. 
organize  (6r'gan-Iz),t;.;  pret.andpp.  organized, 
ppr.  organizing.  [=  F.  organiser  = Sp.  organi- 
zar  = Pg.  organisar  = It.  organizzare , < NL.  or- 
ganizare , organize  (cf.  ML.  organizare , play  on 
the  organ),  < L.  organum , organ:  see  organ1.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  render  organic;  give  an  organic 
structure  to ; construct  or  modify  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit or  subserve  vital  processes:  commonly  in 
the  past  participle. 

Those  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  organized  matter  could 
never  produce.  Ray. 

“ Organized  beings, ’’says  the  physiologist,  “are  composed 
of  a number  of  essential  and  mutually  dependent  parts." 
“An  organized  product  of  nature,”  says  the  great  metaphy- 
sician, 4 4 is  that  in  which  all  the  parts  are  mutually  ends 
and  means.”  Whewell. 

2.  In  general,  to  form  into  a whole  consisting 
of  interdependent  parts ; coordinate  the  parts 
of;  systematize;  arrange  according  to  a uni- 
form plan  or  for  a given  purpose ; provide  with 
a definite  structure  or  constitution ; order. 

So  completely,  however,  is  a society  organized  upon  the 
same  system  as  an  individual  being  that  we  may  almost 
say  there  is  something  more  than  an  analogy  between  them. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  490. 

Don  Galvez  went  himself  to  Havannah  to  organise  and 
command  a great  expedition  against  Pensacola, 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

In  the  field  where  the  western  abutment  of  the  old 
bridge  may  still  be  seen,  about  half  a mile  from  this  spot* 
the  first  organized  resistance  was  made  to  British  arms. 

Emerson , Hist.  Disc,  at  Concord. 

3.  In  music , to  sing  or  arrange  in  parts:  as,  to 
organize  the  halleluiah.  [Rare.]=Syn.  2.  To  con- 
stitute, construct. 

II.  intrans.  To  assume  an  organic  structure 
or  a definite  formation  or  constitution,  as  a 
number  of  individuals ; become  coordinated  or 
systematically  arranged  or  ordered. 

The  men  organize,  and,  as  Choros  of  old  men.  approach 
with  hostile  intent,  but  are  worsted  in  the  encounter  that 
ensues.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  187. 

Also  spelled  organise. 

organizer  (or'gan-i-zer),».  1.  One  who  organ- 
izes; one  who  arranges  the  several  parts  of 
anything  for  action  or  work;  one  who  estab- 
lishes and  systematizes. — 2f.  Same  as  organ- 
ist, 2. 

Also  spelled  organiser. 

organ-ling  (or'gan-ling),  n.  [<  organ  + ling*.] 
Same  as  orgeis. 

organ-loft  (6r'gan-16ft),  n.  The  loft  or  gallery 
where  an  organ  stands.  Also  called  music-loft. 
organochordium  (or^gan-o-kor'di-um),  n. 
[NL.,  < Or.  bpyavov,  an  organ,  + xopdij,  a string, 
chord.]  A musical  instrument  combining  the 
mechanisms  of  the  pianoforte  and  of  the  pipe- 
organ:  it  was  suggested  by  G.  F.  Vogler. 
organogenesis  (6r/;,gan-6-;jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bpyavov,  an  organ,  + yheaig,  origin:  see 
* genesis .]  Same  as  organogeny. 
organogenetic  (6r//gan-o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  or- 
ganogenesis, after  genetic.']  Same  as  organogenic. 
organogenic  (6r"gan-o-jen'ik),  a.  [As  organo- 
gen-y  + -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  orga- 
nogeny; organogenetic. 

organogeny  (6r-ga-noj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpyavov, 
organ,  + -yhua,  (-yevift,  producing:  s ee-geny.] 
The  history  of  the  development  of  organs  of 
living  bodies,  and  of  the  systems  and  appa- 
ratus composed  of  these  organs.  Also  organo- 
genesis. 

The  development  of  the  flower  as  a whole,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  Organogeny  of  the  flower. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  426. 

organographic  (6r*gan-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  orga- 
nograpli-y  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  organography, 
organographical  (6r/,gan-o-graf'i-kal.  a.  [< 
organographic  + -al.]  Same  as  organographic. 
organographist  (6r-ga-nog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  or- 
ganograph-y  + -ist.]  One  who  describes  the 
organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies, 
organography  (6r-ga-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  or- 
ganographie,  < Gr.  bpyavov,  organ,  + -ypa<f>ia,  < 
y parent,  write.]  1.  In  lnol.,  the  study  of  or- 
gans and  their  relations  j a description  of  the 
organs  of  plants  and  animals;  descriptive  or- 
ganology.— 2.  In  music,  the  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  musical  instruments, 
organoleptic  (6r/''gan-o-lep/tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bp- 
yavov, an  organ,  + Xyrensog,  < /.aufidvnv,  Aafictv, 
take.]  1.  Making  an  impression  on  an  organ ; 
specifically,  making  an  impression  on  the  or- 
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gans  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell. — 2.  Suscepti- 
ble of  receiving  an  impression ; plastic.  Dun- 
glison. 

organologic  (6r-/gan-o-loj ' i k ) , a.  [<  organolog-y 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  organology, 
organological  (or'gan-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  organ- 
ologic + -al.]  Sarnie  as  organologic. 
organologist  (dr-ga-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  organol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  In  liiol.,  one  skilled  in  organol- 
ogy- , 

organology  (or-ga-nol'p-ji),  n.  [=  F.  organolo- 
gie,  < Gr.  bpyavov,  an  organ,  + -Aoyia,  < teyav, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  A branch  of  biology 
which  treats  in  particular  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  animals  and  plants  with  reference  to 
structure  and  function. — 2.  Phrenology. — 3. 
The  study  of  structure  or  organization. 

The  science  of  style,  as  an  organ  of  thought,  of  style  in 
relation  to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  might  he  called  the  or* 
ganology  of  style.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

4 .  In  music,  the  science  of  musical  instruments, 
organometallic  (or//gan-o-me-tal'ik),  a.  [<  or- 
gandie) + metallic.]  In  chem.,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  compounds  in  which  an  organic  radical, 
as  ethyl,  is  directly  combined  with  a metal,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  organic  compounds 
containing  metals,  in  which  the  metal  is  indi- 
rectly united  to  tho  radical  by  the  intervention 
of  oxygen  or  some  other  element, 
organon  (6r'ga-non),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpyavov,  an  in- 
strument, organ:  see  organ*-.  Cf.  organum.] 
If.  An  organ;  an  instrument. 

Employing  all  his  wits  in  vain  expense, 

Abusing  all  his  organons  of  sense. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  viii.  21Q 
O thou  great  God,  ravish  my  earthly  sprite ! 

That  for  the  time  a more  than  human  skill 
May  feed  the  organons  of  all  my  sense. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe,  st.  15. 

2.  An  instrument  of  thought.  Originally  applied  to 
the  logical  theory  of  demonstration,  and  then  by  the  Peri- 
patetics to  the  whole  of  logic,  especially  to  the  topics  of 
Aristotle  or  the  rules  for  probable  reasoning,  as  being  only 
an  instrument  or  aid  to  philosophy,  and  not  meriting  the 
higher  place  of  a part  of  philosophy  claimed  for  it  by  the 
Stoics  and  most  of  the  Academics ; thence  given  as  a title 
to  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle. 

The  organon  of  Descartes  is  doubt. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes’s  Method,  p.  xxi. 

Hence — 3.  A code  of  rules  or  principles  for 
scientific  investigation.  Bacon’s  work  on  this  sub- 
ject was  called  by  him  the  “Novum  Organum.”  Kant 
uses  the  term  to  denote  the  particular  rules  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  a given  class  of  objects. 

I never  could  detect  . . . that  he  did  not  just  as  rigor- 
ously observe  . . . the  peculiar  logic  of  the  law  as  if  he 
had  never  investigated  any  other  than  legal  truth  by  any 
other  organon  than  legal  logic  in  his  life. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  259. 

The  theory  of  judicial  evidence  is  constantly  misstated 
or  misconceived  even  in  this  country  [England],  and  the 
English  law  on  the  subject  is  too  often  described  as  being 
that  which  it  is  its  chief  distinction  not  to  be  — that  is, 
as  an  Organon , as  a sort  of  contrivance  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  which  English  lawyers  have  patented. 

Maine , Village  Communities,  p.  302. 

Also  organum. 

organonomic  (6r//gan-o-nom'ik),  a.  [<  organ- 
onomy  4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  organonomy. 
organonomy  (dr-ga-non'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpya- 
vov, an  organ,  + vbpoq,  law*.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
observed  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  or- 
ganic life ; the  body  of  organonomic  laws, 
organonym  (br'gan-o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpyavov , 
an  organ,  + bvvpa,  ovopa,  a name.]  In  biol.,  the 
tenable  technical  name  of  any  organ.  [Rare.] 
organonymal  (br-ga-non'i-mal),  a.  [<  orga- 
nonym-y  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orga- 
nonymy.  Coues. 

organonymic  (or^ga-no-nim'ik),  a.  [<  orga - 
nonym-y  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  organonymy; 
organonymal : as,  organonymic  terms.  Wilder. 
organonymy  (or-ga-non'i-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpya- 
vov, an  organ,  + bvvpa,  bvopa,  a name.]  In  biol., 
any  system  of  scientific  names  of  organs ; the 
nomenclature  of  organs;  organonyms  collec- 
tively. 

The  terms  . . . are  the  names  of  parts,  organ-names,  or 
organonyms,  and  their  consideration  constitutes  orga- 
nonymy. Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  515. 

organophonic  (6r'ga-no-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bpya- 
vov, an  organ,  + <j>uvf/,  voice:  see  phonic.]  In 
music,  noting  a kind  of  vocal  music  in  which  the 
tones  of  various  instruments  are  imitated, 
organophyly  (dr-ga-nof'i-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpyavov, 
an  organ,  + a tribe.]  The  tribal  history 
of  organs.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  24. 
organoplastic  (6r//gan-o-plas,tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bp- 
yavov, an  organ,  + wWrof,  verbal  adj.  of  irXao- 
ociv,  form,  mold,  + -ic.  Cf.  plastic.]  Possess- 
ing the  property  of  producing  or  evolving  the 
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tissues  of  the  organs  of  animals  and  plants : as, 
organoplastic  cells. 

organoplasty  (6r'gan-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  op- 
yavav,  organ,  + tz haarbg,  verbal  adj.  of  irMooeiv, 
form,  mold,  + -y.]  In  biol.,  the  origination  or 
development  of  the  tissues  of  organs  in  plants 
and  animals. 

organoscopy  (6r'gan-o-sk6-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  opya- 
vov,  organ,  + -atcoiriaj  < mconeiv,  view.]  Phre- 
nology. 

organotropic  (6r"ga-no-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
bpyayov , organ,  + -rpomi «5f,  < rpenetv,  turn.] 
Noting  a drug  which  acts  chiefly  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body: 
distinguished  from  parasitotropic. 
organ-piano  (or'gan-pi-an'o),  n.  Same  as 
melo-piano. 

organ-pipe  (6r'gan-pip),  n.  [<  ME.  organ- 
pype. ] 1.  A pipe  of  a pipe-organ.  See  pipe. — 
2.  Figuratively,  the  throat;  the  windpipe; 
hence,  the  voice. — 3.  In  costume,  a large  pip- 
ing; a rounded  flute.— organ-pipe  coral,  dee  coral. 
organ-point  (or'gan-point),  n.  In  music,  a sin- 
gle tone,  usually  the  tonic  or  the  dominant,  held 
or  sustained  by  one  of  the  voice-parts  while  the 
other  parts  progress  freely  without  reference  to 
the  sustained  tone,  except  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  passage.  It  is  a favorite  effect  in  the 
climaxes  of  contrapuntal  compositions.  When  an  organ- 
point  occurs  in  any  other  than  the  lowest  voice,  it  is  said 
to  be  inverted.  Also  pedal-point,  pedal  harmony , pedal. 

Organ-rest  (origan-rest),  n.  In  her.,  same  as 
clarion.  J.  Gibbons. 


organ-screen  (6r'gan-skren),  n.  Eccles.,  an  or- 
namental screen  of  stone  or  timber  on  which  a 

S’ 


Organ-screen. 

Choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  England,  looking  toward  the  nave. 


church  organ,  usually  a secondary  organ,  small- 
er than  the  great  organ,  is  placed  in  cathedrals. 
In  English  churches  it  is  often  placed  at  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  choir,  in  the  normal  position  of  the  rood- 
loft;  it  is  often  found,  however,  as  invariably  in  French 
cathedrals,  on  one  side  of  the  choir. 

organ-seat  (or'gan-set),  n.  Same  as  organ- 
bench. 

organ-stop  (6r'gan-stop),  n.  The  stop  of  an 
organ.  See  organ 1 and  stop. 
organum  (6r'ga-num),  n.  [L.,  LL.,  < Gr.  bp- 
yavov,  an  instrument,  organ,  etc. : see  organon, 
organ!.]  1.  Same  as  organon. — 2.  In  music : (a) 
An  organ.  (Z>)  Same  as  diaphony,  2. 
organy H (flr'ga-ni),  n. ; pi.  organies (-niz).  [Also 
organie;  < ME.  *organye,  orgonye,  < OF.  organie, 
organ  (musical  instrument),  an  extended  form 
of  organe,  organ:  see  organ 1.]  An  organ;  in- 
strument; means. 
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Youth  and  love 

Were  th’  vnresisted  organies  to  seduce  you. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  it  1. 
Of  gerlis  and  of  gloria  laus  gretly  me  dremed. 

And  how  osanna  by  orgonye  olde  folke  songen. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  9. 
organy2)  (6r'ga-ni),  n.  [Also  organie;  avar.  of 
organ2,  origan.']  Same  as  origan. 

Itosemarie,  Basil,  Saverie,  Organie,  Marjoram,  Dill,  Sage, 
Baulme.  etc. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions  (1575),  p.  66.  ( Davies .) 
The  storke  having  a hunch  of  orgamy 
Can  with  much  ease  the  adders  sting  eschew. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britanica  (1609).  ( Nares .) 
organzine  (or'gan-zin),  n.  [<  F.  organsin,  OF. 
organsin,  orgasin  = Pg.  organsim,  < It.  organ- 
zino,  organzine.]  1 . A silk  thread  made  of  sev- 
eral singles  twisted  together;  thrown  silk.  The 
warp  of  the  best  silk  textiles  is  made  of  it. — 2. 
Silk  fabric  made  of  such  thread. 

Organzine  (or'gan-zin),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  or- 
ganzined,yypT.organzining.  [<  organzine,  n.]  In 
silk-malting,  to  twist  single  threads  together, 
forming  thrown  silk  or  organzine.  Brande  and 
Cox. 

Orgasm  (dr'gazm),  n.  [=  F.  orgasme=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
orgasmo,  < Gr.  *bpyaap6p,  swelling,  excitement, 
< opyav,  swell,  be  excited ; cf . opyrt,  passion,  im- 
pulse, propension ; akin  to  ’opeyeiv,  stretch  after, 
desire : see  orexis.]  1 . Immoderate  excitement 
or  action. 

With  the  ravenous  orgasm  upon  you,  it  seems  imperti- 
nent to  interpose  a religious  Bentiment, 

Lamb,  Grace  before  Meat. 

Ilis  friend  started  at  the  disordered  appearance  of  the 
bard  [Gray],  whose  orgasm  had  disturbed  his  very  air  and 
countenance.  I.  D Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  189. 

2.  In  med.,  a state  of  excitement  in  an  organ: 
applied  chiefly  to  the  acme  of  venereal  excite- 
ment in  sexual  intercourse. 

Orgastic  (6r-gas'tik),  a.  Characterized  by  or 
exhibiting  orgasm;  turgid,  as  an  organ, 
orgeat  (dr'zhat),  n.  [<  F.  orgeat,  <.  orge,  < L. 
hordeum,  barley : see  Hordeum.]  A syrup  made 
from  almonds  (originally  barley),  sugar,  and 
orange-flower  water.  It  is  much  used  by  confection- 
ers, and  medicinally  as  a mild  demulcent  and  an  agreeable 
vehicle  for  stronger  remedies. 

orgeis  (or'je-is),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained ; no 
obvious  connection  with  organ-ling.]  A large 
kind  of  ling.  Also  called  organ-ling. 
orgelt,  n.  See  orgul. 

Orgiastic  (6r-ji-as'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  opyiaaruebc,  of 
or  pertaining  to  orgies,  < bpyia,  orgies:  see  orgy.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  orgies  or 
mystic  festivities  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Phry- 
gians, etc.,  especially  those  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus or  of  Cyhele ; characterized  by  or  consist- 
ing in  wild,  unnatural,  impure,  or  cruel  revelry ; 
frantically  enthusiastic : as,  orgiastic  rites;  or- 
giastic worship.  See  orgy 1. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida  as  well 
as  at  Kyzikus  was  more  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship 
of  Greece  Broper,  just  as  that  of  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  and 
Parium  was  more  licentious.  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  I.  338. 

orgic  (or'jik),  a.  [<  org-y  + -ic.]  Orgiastic. 
[Bare.] 

They  [Egyptian  pilgrims]  landed  at  every  town  along 
the  river  to  perform  orgic  dances.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  91. 

orglet,  n.  [ME. : see  organ l .]  Same  as  organ!. 
orgont,  orgonet,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
organ 1. 

orgonyet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  organy l. 
orguinette  (6r-gi-net'),  n.  [A  French-like 
spelling,  < organ  + -ette.]  A mechanical  mu- 
sical instrument,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
sets  of  reeds  with  an  exhaust-bellows.  The  ori- 
flees  to  the  reeds  are  covered  with  a movable  strip  of  paper 
in  which  holes  are  cut  at  intervals,  so  that,  when  a crank 
is  turned  and  the  bellows  put  in  operation,  the  paper  is 
revolved  from  one  roller  to  another,  and  the  air  is  admit- 
ted to  the  reeds  through  the  holes.  The  melodic  and  har- 
monic effects  depem  upon  the  position  and  size  of  the 
holes.  The  tone  is  light  and  pleasant,  and  the  music  pro- 
duced is  often  accurate  and  effective. 

orgult,  orgelt,  »•  [ME.,  also  orguil,  orgel,  or- 
hel,  pride  (cf.,  in  comp.,  orgel-mod,  orgel-pride, 
pride),  partly  < AS.  orgol  (in  deriv.  orgel-), 
pride,  partly  < OF.  orgoil,  orgoel,  orguel,  or- 
gueil, F.  orgueil  = Pr.  orguelh,  erguelh,  orguoil, 
orgoil,  argull  = Sp.  orgullo  = Pg.  orgulho  = It. 
orgoglio,  pride ; the  Bom.  forms  prob.  of  Teut. 
origin:  cf.  OHG.  urgilo,  excessively,  oppres- 
sively; appar.  < or-  (=  OHG.  ur-)t  out,  + -gel, 
of  unknown  origin.]  Pride. 

Woreldes  richesse  weeheth  orgel  on  mannes  heorte. 

Old  Eng,  Horn.,  ii.  43, 17. 

orgnloust,  a.  [Also  orgueilous;  < ME.  orgulous, 
orgeilous,  < OF.  orgueilleus,  orguillus,  orgoillos, 
orgoillus,  F.  orgueilleux  (=  Pr.  orguelhos,  er- 
guelhos,  orgoillos  = Sp.  orgulloso  = Pg.  orgu- 


orgyia 


Ihoso  = It.  orgoglioso ; cf.  AS.  orgellic),  proud,  < 
orgoil,  orgoel,  orguel,  orgueil,  pride : see  orgul.] 

1.  Proud;  haughty. 

Wherto  repaired  thys  cruel  geant, 

Called  Guedon,  that  so  orgulous  was, 

Gret,  thikke,  longe,  stronge,  meruelous  to  se. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2955. 
In  Troy  there  lies  the  scene.  From  isles  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgulotts,  their  high  blood  chafed, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  Prol.,  L 2. 

2.  Ostentatious;  showy. 

His  atyre  was  orgulous. 

Romance  of  Rich.,  quoted  by  Steevens.  (.Nares.} 

3.  Swollen;  augmented;  excessive;  hence, 
threatening ; dangerous. 

But  they  wyst  nat  how  to  passe  ye  ryuer  of  Derne, 
wliiche  was  fell  and  orgulous  at  certayne  times,  and  espe- 
cially rather  in  Somer  than  in  Winter. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  cii. 

orgulouslyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < orgulous  + -h/2.]  In 
an  orgulous  manner;  proudly;  haughtily. 

Off  afers  behold  [with  a fierce  look],  orgulously  wrought. 

Born,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3543. 

orgy  (or'ji),  n. ; pi.  orgies  (-jiz).  [<  F.  orgies  = 

Sp.  orgias  — Pg.  orgias  = It.  orgie,  < L.  orgia, 
pi.,  < Gr.  bpyia,  pi.,  secret  rites,  prob.  < *epyetv, 
do,  perform ; cf.  epyov,  work,  performance.  Con- 
nection with  opyii,  passion  (see  orgasm),  is  not 
probable.  The  singular  is  not  used  in  L.  or 
Gr.,  and  is  rare  in  mod.  use  (E.  and  F.).]  1. 
Secret  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
worship  of  some  of  the  deities  of  classical  my- 
thology, as  the  mysteries  of  Ceres ; particular- 
ly, the  revels  at  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacchus,  or  the  festival  itself , which  was 
celebrated  with  boisterous  songs  and  dancing 
(see  bacchante  and  mcenad) : generally  plural  in 
this  sense. 


Pentheus  and  Oi-pheus  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frantic 
women  at  his  orgies.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysus. 

It  would  have  resembled  an  orgy  to  Bacchus. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  118.  (Latham.) 

Hence  — 2.  A wild  or  frantie  revel ; a noctur- 
nal carousal ; drunken  revelry. 

Amid  the  orgies  of  weary  and  satiated  profligacy  arose 
first  a spirit  of  scoffing,  then  of  savage,  vindictive,  and  ag- 
gressive scepticism.  W.  R.  Greg,  M isc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  17. 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator’s  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 

Tennyson,  Eucretins. 

=Syn.  2.  Revel,  Debauch,  etc.  See  carousali. 
orgyia  (6r-ji'ia),  n. ; pi.  orgyice  (-ie).  [NL. , < Gr. 
opyvta , the  length  of  the  outstretched  arras,  a 
fathom,  < opiyeiv , stretch  out:  see  orexis .]  1. 
An  ancient  Greek  measure  of  length,  equivalent 
to  about  6 feet.  Encyc.  Brit.,H.  387. — 2.  [ cap .] 
A genus  of  arctiid  moths  of  the  restricted  family 
Liparidce , the  males  of  which  fly  by  day  with  a 
vaporing  kind  of  motion,  and  hence  are  called 
vaporers  or  vaporer -moths.  They  are  also  known  as 
tussock-moths,  from  the  long  tufts  of  hair  with  which  the 
caterpillars  are  furnished.  The  females  are  incapable  of 
flight,  having  only  rudi- 
mentary wings.  In  the 
male  the  body  is  slender ; 
the  proboscis  is  short ; the 
palpi  are  short  and  very 
hairy,  with  the  third  joint 
shortest;  the  antennae  are 
broadly  pectinate ; the 
hind  tibiae  have  two  short 
apical  spurs,  or  four  long 
ones;  and  the  wings  are 
broad,  extending  beyond 
the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
The  larvae  are  elongate  and 
tuberculate,  usually  with 


White-marked  Tussock-moth  (Orgyia  leucostigma). 


a,  wingless  female  upon  her  egg-mass ; b,  newly  hatched  larva 
or  caterpillar,  hanging  by  a thread  ; c,  mature  caterpillar  on  a leaf: 
d,  winged  male  moth  ; e,  male  pupa ; /,  female  pupa.  (All  natural 
size.) 


orgyia 
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two  long  pencils  of  hair  on  the  prothoracic  and  anal  seg- 
ments; they  spin  a slight  cocoon  above-ground.  The 
genus  is  represented  in  all  the  Old  World  countries,  and 
has  some  North  American  members.  The  male  of  0.  an- 
tique, the  common  vaporer,  is  a small  brown  moth  with 
a white  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  fore  wings.  0.  coenosa 
is  the  reed  tussock-moth.  0.  fuscelina  is  the  dark  tus- 
sock-moth. 0.  leucostigma,  the  white-marked  tussock- 
moth,  is  very  troublesome  in  the  streets  of  many  cities  of 
the  United  States,  injuring  shade-trees.  Ochsenheimer , 
1810. 

Oribates (o-rib'a-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 

< Gr.  bpei/SaTTic,  mountain-ranging,  < fipof,  a 
mountain,  + paivuv,  go.]  A genus  of  beetle- 
mites,  typical  of  the  family  Oribatidce,  having 
the  cephalothorax  with  lamellar  appendages, 
the  vertex  with  bristly  hairs,  and  the  middle 
claw  larger  than  the  others.  There  are  probably 
many  more  species  than  have  thus  far  been  determined. 
O.  ovivorus  is  a useful  mite,  which  feeds  on  the  eggs  of 
the  cankerworm-moth  in  the  United  States.  Also  Oro- 
bates. 

Oribatidae  (or-i-bat'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Oribates 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  traclieate  acarids,  typified 
by  the  genus  Ol'ibates.  They  are  known  as  beetle- 
mites,  from  the  hard  horny  integument,  and  also  as  wood- 
mites.  The  ocelli  are  almost  obsolete,  the  mandibles  che- 
late, the  short  palpi  four -jointed,  and  the  legs  five-jointed, 
all  ambulatory.  None  is  parasitic  at  any  age,  or  specially 
injurious,  and  some  are  beneficial.  About  12  genera  are 
described.  The  Oribatidce  are  sometimes  divided  into  2 
subfamilies,  Pterogasterince  or  Oribatince  proper,  and  Opo- 
terogasterince,  the  latter  containing  9 genera, 
oribi,  n.  Same  as  ourebi, 
orichalc  (or'i-kalk),  n.  [Formerly  also  ori- 
chalche;  = F.  orichalque  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oricalco, 

< L.  oriclialcum  (also  erroneously  auriclialcum, 
simulating  aurum , gold),  < Gr.  bpeixaAnoq,  rarely 
bpixafacog,  yellow  copper  ore,  brass,  lit.  < moun- 
tain-copper,? < opoq,  mountain,  4-  ^aA/cof,  cop- 
per: see  chalcitis.]  The  equivalent  in  English 
of  the  Greek  bpdxalnoq,  the  name  of  a metallic 
alloy  or  metal  of  brilliant  luster,  mentioned  by 
Greek  authors  of  a very  early  date,  and  con- 
sidered by  them  as  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
gold  and  silver  in  respect  of  value.  Plato,  while 
often  speaking  of  it,  admits  that  orichalc  was  no  longer  to 
be  had  in  his  time ; and  some  (Aristotle,  it  is  said,  among 
them)  deny  that  any  such  metal  ever  existed.  The  word 
passed  into  Latin  under  the  form  of  orichalcum,  and  later 
that  of  aurichalcum.  Although  sometimes  used  as  the 
name  of  brass  (as  by  Strabo,  who,  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  accuracy  as  was  possible  in  those  days,  describes  the 
method  of  manufacturing  that  metal  and  calls  the  alloy 
orichalcum ),  it  had  in  general— even  down  to  the  middle 
ages  — a more  or  less  uncertain  meaning,  standing  some- 
times for  an  entirely  ideal  and  very  precious  substance 
and  sometimes  for  an  ordinary  metal  or  alloy  (as  copper 
or  bronze),  but  having  a peculiar  value  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made,  or  the  locality  whence  it 
came. 

The  metall  was  of  rare  and  passing  price ; 

Not  Bilbo  steele,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fet. 

Nor  costly  Oricalche  from  strange  Phoenice, 

But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus  arrowes  ward, 

And  th’  hay  ling  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Spenser,  Muiopotinos,  1.  78. 

oricbalceous  (or-i-kal'shius),  a.  [<  orichalc  4- 
-eons.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orichalc ; having  a 
luster  or  color  between  that  of  gold  and  that 
of  brass. 

orichalcum  (or-i-kal'kum),  n.  Same  as  orichalc. 
oriel  (o'ri-el),  n.  [Formerly  also  orial;  < ME. 
oryel , oriol , oryall , < OF.  oriol , < ML.  oriolum , 
a small  room,  a recess,  a porch ; perhaps  orig. 
a gilded  room,  for  L.  *aureolum , neut.  of  au- 
reolust  of  gold,  golden,  gilded,  < aureus , of 


Oriel,  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  Baden. 


gold:  see  aureole}  aureous,  and  cf.  oriole.]  A 
portico,  recess,  or  small  room  forming  a pro- 
jection from  a room  or  building,  as  a hall  or 
chapel,  in  the  form  of  a large  bay  or  recessed 
window,  and  often  more  richly  furnished  or 
more  private  than  the  rest  of  the  room  or 
building,  formerly  used  as  a boudoir,  closet, 
and  separate  apartment  for  various  purposes. 
It  projects  from  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  being  in  plan 
semi-hexagonal,  semi-octagonal,  or  rectangular,  etc.,  and 
is  supported  on  brackets,  corbels,  or  corbeling.  When 
such  a projecting  feature  rests  upon  the  ground,  or  di- 
rectly upon  the  foundation  of  the  building,  it  is  called  a 
bay-window , or  a bow-window.  Also  called  oriel-window. 

Sure  I am  that  small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen’s  halls 
in  Dorcetshire  (respect  it  East  or  West)  is  commonly  called 
an  orial.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  285. 

At  St.  Alban’s  was  an  Oriel,  or  apartment  for  persons 
not  so  sick  as  to  retire  to  the  Infirmary. 

Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Monachism,  xxxix. 
And  thro*  the  topmost  Oriels'  colored  flame 
Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below. 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 
All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 

Vine-clad,  of  Arthur’s  palace  toward  the  stream 
They  met.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

A small  church  too  strikes  us,  with  its  windows  project- 
ing like  oriels,  one  of  them  indeed  rising  from  the  ground. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  49. 

oriencyt  (o'ri-en-si),  n.  [<  orien{t ) 4-  -cy.] 
Brightness  or  strength  of  color. 

Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  is  of  the  deepest  oriency. 

Evelyn,  III.  iv.  12. 

orient  (o'ri-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  orient , n.,  < 
OF.  orient , F.  orient  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  oriente , < L. 
orien(t-)s,  rising;  as  a noun  (sc.  solf  sun),  the 
quarter  where  the  sun  rises,  the  east,  day; 
ppr.  of  oriri,  rise,  = Gr.  ^ bp  in  opvvvai , rise,  = 
Skt.  -\/  arf  rise.]  I.  a.  1.  Rising,  as  the  sun; 
ascending;  arising. 

Let  us  feare  lest  the  Sunne  for  ever  hide  himselfe,  and 
turn  his  orient  steps  from  our  ingrateful  Horizon,  justly 
condemn’d  to  be  eternally  benight’d. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
Moon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly’st. 
With  the  fix’d  stars,  fix’d  in  their  orb  that  flies. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  175. 

The  songs,  the  stirring  air, 

The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxvi. 

2.  Eastern.  Also  oriental. 

Now  morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 

And  her  first  footsteps  touch’d  a verdant  hill. 

Keats,  Imit.  of  Spenser. 

3.  Resembling  the  dawn  in  brilliancy,  bright- 
ness, or  purity  of  coloring;  bright;  shining; 
pellucid;  especially,  as  applied  to  pearls,  of  a 
delicate  speckless  texture,  and  clear,  almost 
translucent,  white  color  with  subdued  irides- 
cence: opposed  to  occidental. 

If  he  should  loue  an  Orient  stone,  it  is  for  the  propertie 
or  beautie  thereof. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Uellowes,  1577),  p.  362. 

These  unjust  and  insolent  positions  I would  not  men- 
tion, were  it  not  thereby  to  make  the  countenance  of  truth 
more  orient.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 

I would  not  hear  of  blacks,  I was  so  light, 

But  chose  a colour  orient  like  my  mind. 

Middleton,  Massinger , and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  ii.  1. 

Is  your  pearl  orient , sir?  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

Thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  507. 

II.  re.  1.  The  east;  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning:  op- 
posed to  Occident. 

Mom  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 

Tennyson,  Princess. 

2.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  With  the  definite  article,  the 
East;  Eastern  countries;  specifically  [cap.],  the 
region  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Europe . a vague  term,  including 
Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  India,  etc. 

They  conquered  manye  regnes  grete 
In  the  Orient.  Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  324. 

3.  The  peculiar  luster  of  a pearl;  a delicate 
speckless  texture,  with  pellucid  color  and  sub- 
dued iridescence,  as  in  pearls  of  the  first  water. 

A pearl  of  the  first  water  should  possess,  in  jewellers’ 
language,  a perfect  “ skin  ” and  a fine  orient. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  446. 

4 . A pearl  possessing  such  qualities ; a pearl 
of  the  first  water. 

Prof.  Teufelsdrockh’s  Book  ...  is  indeed  ...  a very 
Sea  of  Thought,  . . . wherein  the  toughest  pearl-diver 
may  dive  to  his  utmost  depth,  and  return  not  only  with 
sea-wreck,  but  with  true  orients. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  2. 
Orient  equinoctial,  that  part  of  the  eastern  horizon 
which  is  cut  by  the  equinoctial  circle.— Orient  estival, 


the  eastern  intersection  of  the  horizon  by  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  — Orient  hibernal,  the  eastern  intersection  of 
*the  horizon  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

orient  (o'ri-ent),  v.  t.  [<  F.  orienter  = Sp.  Pg. 
orientar  = It.  orientare,  < ML.  *orientare,  set 
toward  the  east,  set  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
points,  < L.  orien(t-)s,  the  east:  see  orient,  a. 
and  re.]  1.  To  define  the  position  of  in  respect 
to  the  east ; ascertain  the  position  of  relative 
to  the  points  of  the  compass;  hence,  to  find  the 
hearings  of,  in  general;  figuratively,  to  adjust 
or  correct  hy  referring  to  first  principles  or 
recognized  facts  or  truths;  take  one’s  proper 
hearings  mentally. — 2.  To  place  or  arrange  so 
as  to  face  the  east — that  is,  with  its  length 
from  west  to  east ; specifically,  of  a church,  to 
place  so  that  the  chief  altar  is  at  the  east  end 
— that  is,  to  place  with  the  long  axis  east  and 
west,  the  apse  being  toward  the  east,  and  the 
chief  entrance  at  the  west  end ; or,  of  a corpse, 
to  place  with  the  feet  toward  the  east. 

The  coffins  were  of  plank  or  stone,  and  were  not  ori- 
ented. Science,  III.  469. 

Hence — 3.  To  place  or  arrange,  as  a building, 
in  any  definite  position  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass : as,  the  episcopal  cathe- 
dral of  New  York  will  be  oriented  north  and 
south. 

oriental  (o-ri-en'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  orien- 
tal, < OF.  oriental]  F.  oriental  = Sp.  Pg.  orien- 
tal = It.  orientate,  < L.  orientalis,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  orient  or  east,  < orient  t-)s,  the  east : 
see  orient .]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  orient  or  east; 
situated  in  or  proceeding  from  the  east;  east- 
ern: as,  oriental  seas  or  countries.  Also  orient. 

Strait  to  the  East 

The  Spirit  flies,  and  in  Aurora’s  cheeks 
The  best  of  Oriental  sweetness  seeks. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  61. 

We  may  note  the  Positure  and  Position  of  the  Corps, 
which  among  the  Christians  hath  always  been  to  turn  the 
Feet  to  the  East,  with  the  Head  to  the  West ; that  so  they 
may  be  ready  to  meet  the  Lord,  whom  the  Ahcients  did 
believe  should  appear  in  the  oriental  part  of  Heaven. 

Durand,  quoted  in  Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  47. 

Some  ascribing  hereto  the  generation  of  gold;  . . . con- 
ceiving the  bodies  ...  to  receive  . . . some  appropriate 
influence  from  his  [the  sun’s]  ascendent  and  oriental  radia- 
tions. Sir  T . Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  7. 

2.  Of  superior  quality;  precious;  valuable; 
possessing  orient  qualities:  applied  to  gems 
as  a mark  of  excellence : opposed  to  occidental, 
which  applies  to  the  less  valuable  kinds.  The 
word  oriental  is  also  frequently  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
names  of  certain  stones  to  which  the  stone  so  described 
has  no  relation  except  that  of  color  or  some  other  resem- 
blance: thus,  oriental  emerald  is  not  emerald,  hut  sap- 
phire of  a greenish-yellow  color ; oriental  topaz  is  not  to- 
paz, but  sapphire  of  a yellow  color,  or  yellow  mixed  with 
red ; and  so  on.  Oriental  is  also  applied  to  several  supe- 
rior or  prized  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

For  of  o perle,  fyne,  oriental, 

Hire  white  coroune  was  imaked  al. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women,  1.  221, 

Some  dozen  of  very  faire  Emeraulds  orientall. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  279. 

If  this  oceanic  jade  he  recognized  as  a distinct  variety, 
the  ordinary  nephrite  may  be  distinguished  as  “ oriental 
jade.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  540. 

3.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  East,  or  Eastern,  especially  Asi- 
atic, countries ; hence,  exuberant ; profuse ; 
sumptuous;  gorgeous;  magnificent. 

His  services  were  rewarded  with  Oriental  munificence : 
and  we  believe  that  he  received  much  more  than  Hastings 
could  conveniently  spare.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
I know  not,  for  he  spoke  not,  only  shower’d 
His  oriental  gifts  on  every  one, 

And  most  on  Edith.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

4.  In  astrol.,  said  of  a planet  with  reference 
to  the  sun  when  it  rises  and  sets  before  time. 
Lilly , Introd.  to  Astrol.,  App.,  p.  344.— Oriental 
amethyst,  cashew-nut,  elemi,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Oriental-pearl  essence.  See  essence. — Oriental  plane- 
tree.  See  plane-tree,  Platanus,  and  chinar-tree. — Orien- 
tal region,  in  zobgeog.,  a division  of  the  earth’s  surface 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants, 
comprising  all  of  continental  Asia  not  included  in  the 
Palearctic  region,  and  the  islands  zoologically  related 
thereto. — Oriental  shagreen.  See  shagreen.  — Oriental 
sore.  Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see,  under  ulcer). 

II.  n.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  A native  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  some  eastern  part  of  the  world;  an 
Asiatic. 

orientalise,  v.  t.  See  orientalise. 
orientalism  (o-ri-en'tal-izm),  n.  [=  F.  orien- 
talisms = Pg.  orientalismo ; as  oriental  4-  -ism.] 
1.  A characteristic  of  Eastern  nations,  as  a 
mode  of  thought  or  expression,  or  a custom; 
also,  such  characteristics  collectively;  Eastern 
character  or  characteristics. 

Dragons  are  a sure  mark  of  Orientalism. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  Diss.  L 
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2.  Knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  or  litera- 
ture. Quarterly  Rev. 

orientalist  (o-ri-en'tal-ist),  n.  [=  F.  orienta- 
liste  = Sp.  Pg.  orient'alista  ; as  oriental  + -fef.] 

1.  [cap.  oil.  e.]  An  inhabitant  of  some  eastern 
part  of  the  world ; an  Oriental. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  the  orientalists  were  wont  to  adorn 
their  parables? 

Le  Clerc,  Comment  on  Job  xlii.  14.  (Latham.) 

2.  [cop.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  East:  opposed  to  Occiden- 
talist. 

There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  literary  and 
popular  dialects  of  Arabic  as  some  European  Orientalists 
have  supposed.  E.  W.  Lam,  Modern  Egyptians,  1.263. 

orientalityt  (o^ri-en-tal'i-ti),  n.  [<  oriental  + 
-iff/.]  The  quality  of  being  oriental,  or  of  ris- 
ing in  the  east. 

Whose  [the  sun’s]  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no 
power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its  orientallity , but  equal- 
ly disperseth  hisbeames  unto  all  which  equally,  and  in  the 
same  restriction,  receive  his  lustre. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  7. 

orientalize  (o-ri-en'tal-iz),  v.  t. : pret.  and  pp. 
orientalized,  ppr.  orientalizing.  [<  F.  orienta- 
liser;  as  oriental  + -fee.]  To  render  oriental; 
impart  an  oriental  character  to ; conform  to 
Oriental  manners  or  character.  Also  spelled 
orientalise. 

Constantine  . . . transferred  the  seat  of  his  government 
to  Byzantium,  and  thus  fixed  the  policy  ...  of  oriental- 
izing and  dividing  the  empire. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  § 2. 
orientally  (o-ri-en'tal-i),  ode.  1.  In  the  orient 
or  east. — 2.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  char- 
acteristics or  customs. 

orientate  (o-ri-en'tat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  orien- 
tated, ppr.  orientating.  [<  ML.  *orientatus,  pp. 
of  *orientare,  set  toward  the  east:  see  orient, 
?;.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  turn  or  cause  to  turn  to- 
ward the  east ; cause  to  assume  an  easterly  di- 
rection or  aspect ; orient ; specifically,  to  place 
(a  church)  with  its  altar-end  toward  the  east. 
See  orient,  v.,  2. — 2.  To  determine  or  ascertain 
the  position  of,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
east;  determine  or  fix  the  position  or  bearings 
of ; figuratively,  to  take  one’s  proper  bearings 
mentally. — 3.  To  place,  as  a crystal,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  show  clearly  the  true  relation  of 
the  several  parts. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  assume  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ; turn  or  veer  toward  the  east ; specifically 
( eccles .),  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  end  near- 
est the  altar  or  high  altar  (ecclesiastically  ac- 
counted the  eastern  end)  is  directed  toward  a 
certain  point  of  the  compass ; especially,  to  be 
so  placed  that  the  conventional  eastern  end  is 
directed  toward  the  geographical  east. 

The  only  two  instances  ...  in  which  it  [orientation] 
is  departed  from  [in  the  Eastern  Church]  are  those  of 
Haghios  Georgios  ...  in  Crete,  which  orientates  north, 
and  of  the  Asomatoi  ...  in  the  Morea,  which  orientates 
south.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  222. 

2.  To  worship  toward  the  east;  especially,  to 
celebrate  the  eucharist  in  the  eastward  position 
— that  is,  facing  the  altar.  See  eastward , a. 
orientation  (o^ri-en-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  orienta- 
tion, < ML.  *orientatio(n -),  < *orientare , orient: 
see  orientate , orient , t?.]  1.  The  act  of  turning 

or  the  state  of  being  turned  toward  the  east. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  position  of  worshipers  facing  to- 
ward the  east,  or,  in  Christian  worship,  toward  that  end  of 
a church  which  is  known  as  the  eastern  end ; especially 
( [eccles .),  that  position  of  a priest  celebrating  the  eucharist 
in  which  he  faces  the  altar ; the  eastward  position. 

Where  among  the  lower  races  sun-worship  begins  to 
consolidate  itself  in  systematic  ritual,  the  orientation  of 
the  worshipper  and  the  temple  becomes  usual  and  dis- 
tinct. E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  3S4. 

(b)  Such  a position  of  a corpse  in  a grave  that  the  head  is 
toward  the  west  and  the  feet  toward  the  east. 

The  same  symbolism  of  east  and  west  has  taken  shape 
in  actual  ceremony,  giving  rise  to  a series  of  practices 
concerning  the  posture  of  the  dead  in  their  graves  and  the 
living  in  their  temples,  practices  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  general  heading  of  Orientation. 

E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  II.  382. 

(c)  The  construction  or  position  of  a church  so  that  it  has 
that  end  which  contains  the  chancel  or  sanctuary  in  the 
direction  of  the  east. 

The  very  ancient  practice  of  orientation  in  the  building 
of  churches  can  hardly  be  set  aside  as  “a  High  Church 
piece  of  pedantry.”  Allusion  to  worship  towards  the  east 
may  be  found  in  the  early  liturgies  and  Church  fathers ; 
and  in  this  country,  at  least,  orientation  has  been  practised 
from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  these  isl- 
ands down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  interruption  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  469. 

(d)  Hence,  the  position  of  a building  or  of  any  object  with 
reference  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

The  later  builders  of  Thebes  appear  to  have  had  no  no- 
tion of  orientation , but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and 
tombs  so  as  to  avoid  regularity,  and  facing  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction.  J.  Fergusson , Hist.  Arch.,  I.  96. 


( e ) In  crystal. , the  position  of  a crystal  — of  its  faces,  cleav- 
age-planes, optic  axes  or  axes  of  elasticity,  etc. — defined 
with  reference  to  certain  assumed  directions,  especially 
those  of  the  crystallographic  axes. 

2.  The  process  of  determining  the  points  of 
the  compass,  or  the  east  point,  in  taking  bear- 
ings. Hence — 3.  The  act  of  taking  one’s  men- 
tal bearings;  ascertainment  of  one’s  true  posi- 
tion, as  in  a novel  situation,  or  with  reference 
to  new  ideas,  new  studies,  etc.,  as  if  by  deter- 
mining the  points  of  the  compass. 

But  let  a man  venture  into  an  unfamiliar  field,  or  where 
his  results  are  not  continually  checked  by  experience,  and 
all  history  shows  that  the  most  masculine  intellect  will 
ofttimes  lose  his  orientation  and  waste  his  efforts  in  direc- 
tions which  bring  him  no  nearer  to  his  goal,  or  even  cany 
him  entirely  astray.  C.  S.  Peirce,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XII.  4. 

4.  The  process  of  determining  direction  or  rela- 
tive position  in  general. 

Tympanic  sensibility  plays  no  role  in  auditive  orienta- 
tion. Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  510. 

5.  In  crystal .,  the  process  of  placing  a crystal 
in  proper  position  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of 
its  planes  to  the  assumed  axes. — 6.  In  zool., 
the  faculty  or  instinct  by  which  birds  and  other 
animals  find  their  way  home  after  being  carried 
to  a distance.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  homing  pigeons. 
(See  homing.)  A striking  instance  of  orientation  is  also 
afforded  by  swallows.  Thus,  a swallow  nesting  in  New 
England,  for  example,  and  wintering  in  Panama,  can  re- 
turn to  the  rafter  in  the  bam  where  its  nest  was  the  pre- 
vious year.  All  the  regular  and  periodical  migrations  of 
birds  imply  the  faculty  of  orientation. 

orientator  (o'ri-en-ta-tor),  n.  [<  orientate  + 
-or.]  An  instrument  used  for  determining  the 
position  of  a church  so  that  its  chancel  may 
point  to  the  east. 

orientness  (o'ri-ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing orient  or  bright ; luster ; brightness : spe- 
cifically applied  to  diamonds.  Hakluyt’s  Voy- 
ages, III.  269. 

orifacial  (or-i-fa'shal),  a.  [<  L.  os  (or-),  mouth, 
+ facies,  face:  seefacial.]  Noting  the  angle 
defined  below.— Orifacial  angle,  in  craniom.,  the  an- 
gle between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and  the  plane  of  the 
lower  surfaces  of  the  upper  teeth, 
orifexf  (or'i-feks),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of 
orifice  (apparently  simulating  artifex  with  re- 
gard to  artifice).']  An  opening;  aperture;  ori- 
fice. 

All  my  entrails  bathed 
In  blood  that  straineth  from  their  orifex. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  II.,  iii.  4. 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne’s  broken  woof  to  enter. 

^ Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  V.  2.  151. 

orifice  (or'i-fis),  n.  [Formerly  also  orifis;  < F. 
orifice  = Sp.  Pg.  orificio  = It.  orifizio , orificio , 
< LL.  orificium , an  opening,  lit.  the  making  of 
a mouth,  < L.  os  (or-),  mouth,  + facere , make.] 
An  opening ; a mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a tube, 
pipe,  or  other  similar  object ; a perforation ; a 
vent. 

Let  me  see  the  wound : 

This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  orifice. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 

Their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  577. 
Anal,  aortic,  atrial,  cardiac,  esophageal,  etc.,  orifice. 
See  the  adjectives. 

oriflambt,  oriflambet,  n.  See  oriflamme . 
oriflamme  (or'i-flam),  n . [Formerly  also  ori- 
flamb,  oriflambe  ( &nd  auriflamme,  after  ML .auri- 
flamma) ; < F.  oriflamme , < ML.  auriflamma,  < 
L.  aurum,  gold,  + flamma,  flame : see  or3  and 
flame.']  1.  The  banner  of  St.  Denis,  supposed 
to  have  been  a plain  red  gonfalon — that  is,  a 
banderole  of  two  or  three  points  attached  to  a 
lance.  It  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  and  in  war  was  carried  before  the  king  of  France  as  a 
consecrated  flag  (compare  church  banner,  under  church) 
and  as  the  special  royal  ensign. 

Sir  Reynolde  Camyan  baneret  that  daye  bare  the  ory- 
flambe,  a speciall  relique  that  the  Frenshe  Kynges  vse  to 
bere  before  them  in  alle  battayles. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  II.,  an.  1355. 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine  amidst  the  ranks 
of  war. 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Macaulay,  Battle  of  Ivry. 

2.  In  Tier.,  a blue  flag  or  banner  charged  with 
three  golden  fleurs-de-lis. 
orig.  An  abbreviation  of  original  and  originally. 
origan  (or'i-gan),  n.  [Formerly  also  organ,  and 
organy,  organie  (see  organ 2,  organy 2);  < ME. 
origane,  origon , < OF.  (and  F.)  origan  = It.  ori- 
gano  (cf.  AS.  orpane),  < L.  origanum,  origanon, 
origanus,  < Gr.  opiyavov , opiyavog , also  bpeiyavov, 
bpeiyavoc,  marjoram,  the  latter  forms  appar.  sim- 
ulating a compound  of  bpog  (opei-),  mountain,  + 
yavvodai,  be  delighted,  be  glad,  ydvog,  bright- 


ness.] A plant  of  the  genus  Origanum;  mar- 
joram ; wild  marjoram ; also,  pennyroyal,  Men- 
tha Pulegium . 

Sowe  origon  whenne  day  and  nyght  is  longe 
Yliche,  and  water  it  till  it  be  spronge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  184. 

Bathing  her  selfe  in  origane  and  thyme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  40. 

Origanum  (6-rig'a-mim),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  < Gr.  opiyavov , marjoram : see  origan.]  A 
genus  of  labiate  plants  of  the  tribe  Saturejese 
‘and  the  subtribe  Tliymese , known  by  the 
usually  two-flowered  clusters  crowded  in  heads 
with  conspicuous  involucrate  bracts.  There  are 
about  30  species,  mainly  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
They  are  shrubby  or  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  small 
undivided  leaves,  and  glo- 
bose or  cylindrical  heads  of 
flowers  with  their  bracts 
often  enlarged  and  colored. 

0.  wlgare,  the  wild  marjo- 
ram, is  gently  tonic,  diapho- 
retic, and  emmenagogic,  but 
at  present  little  used.  See 
marjoram,  also  dittany,  3, 
and  hop-marjoram.— Oil  of 
origanum,  marjoram-oil. 

Origenism  (or ' i - Jen  - 
izm),  re.  [<  Origen  (see 
def.)  + -ism.']  The 
opinions  held  by  or  at- 
tributed to  the  Greek 
father  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria (bom  about  A.  D. 

185,  died  about  253). 

The  main  characteristics  of 
Origen’s  teaching  were  its 
union  of  philosophical  spec- 
ulation with  Christian  doc- 
trine and  its  mystical  and  al- 
legorizing interpretation  of 
Scripture.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  unity  of  all  crea- 
tion ; he  regarded  Scripture  as  having  generally  a three- 
fold sense,  literal,  moral,  and  mystical ; he  held  the  es- 
sential divinity  and  eternity  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity, 
but  maintained  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son;  he  was  the  first  to  formu- 
late the  orthodox  doctrine  of  eternal  generation ; lie  re- 
jected prayer  to  Christ,  though  he  defended  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ ; he  regarded  aU  sin  as  proceeding  from  a 
voluntary  and  moral  self-determination  to  evil ; he  held 
that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  preexisted  with  other  hu- 
man souls;  that  the  soul  came  into  the  body  as  a penalty 
for  sin  in  a preexistent  state ; and  he  believed  in  a further 
moral  progress  and  development  after  the  present  life,  and 
defended  as  a probable  opinion  the  restoration  and  final 
salvation  of  all  men  and  of  the  fallen  angels. 

Origenist  (or'i-jen-ist),  re.  [<  Origen  (see  def.) 
+ - ist .]  1 . A follower  of  Origen  of  Alexandria ; 
one  who  held  or  professed  to  hold  the  doctrines 
held  by  or  attributed  to  Origen. — 2.  A mem- 
ber of  a sect  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  fol- 
lowers of  some  unknown  person  named  Origen. 
He  attributes  shameful  vices  to  them;  but  sup- 
plies no  further  information  concerning  them. 
Origenistic  (or',i-je-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Origenist  4- 
-ic.]  Belonging  to,  held  by,  or  characteristic 
of  Origen  or  the  Origenists,  or  their  opinions. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  796. 

Origin  (or'i-jin),  n.  [<  OF.  origine,  also  orine, 
ourine,  F.  origine  = Sp.  origen  — Pg.  origem 
= It.  origine,  < L.  origo  (origin-),  beginning, 
source,  birth,  origin,  < oriri,  rise:  see  orient. J 

1.  Beginning  of  existence;  rise  or  first  mani- 
festation ; first  stage  or  indication  of  being  or 
existence. 

The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 1SS. 

I think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did,  with  the 
origin  of  ideas  : the  proper  starting-post  of  a grammarian 
who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs. 

Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  I.  ii 

2.  That  from  which  anything  derives  its  being 
or  nature ; source  of  being  or  existence ; cause 
or  occasion ; fountain;  source : as,  the  origins 
of  a nation. 

These  great  Orbs,  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  Founts,  and  Origins  of  Light. 

Prior,  Solomon,  L 

3.  Hence,  parentage;  ancestry;  pedigree;  ex- 
traction; birth. 

Their  birth  — wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  26. 

How  convenient  it  would  be  to  many  of  our  great  men  and 
great  families  of  doubtful  origin,  could  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  heroes  of  yore,  who,  whenever  their  origin  was 
involved  in  ODscurity,  modestly  announced  themselves  de- 
scended from  a god.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  106. 

4.  In  math.,  the  fixed  starting-point  from  which 
measurement  or  motion  starts ; specifically,  in 
analyt.  geom.,  the  point  from  which  the  coor- 
dinates are  measured. — 5.  In  anat.i  (a)  The 
proximal,  larger,  or  more  fixed  one  of  the  two 


Upper  Part  of  Wild  Marjoram 
{Origanum  vulgare),  with  flow- 
ers. a,  a flower ; b,  the  fruit. 


origin 

ends  or  attachments  of  a muscle ; the  part  or 
place  whence  a muscle  usually  acts:  opposed 
to  insertion,  (b)  The  root  or  beginning  of  a 
nerve  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Cranial  nerves 
have  two  origins — the  apparent  or  superficial  origin,  at 
the  point  where  they  leave  the  brain,  and  the  real  or  deep 
origin,  the  groups  ot  ganglion-cells  to  which  their  roots 
can  be  traced.—  Certificate  of  origin.  See  certificate.— 
Domicile  of  origin.  See  domicile,  2. — Origin  of  a vec- 
tor, the  position  of  the  point  displaced  by  a vector. — 
Origin  of  species.  See  species. — Pedal  origin.  See 
pedal. 

origint,  ».  [<  origin,  n.  Ct.  originate.']  I.  trans. 
To  give  rise  to ; originate;  initiate. 

II.  intrans.  To  arise ; originate. 

This  proverb  origined  whitest  England  and  Wales  were 
at  deadly  feude.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cardigan,  III.  B20. 

originable  (o-rij'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  originate ) + 
^-aolc.)  Capable  of  being  originated, 
original  (o-rij'i-nal),  a.  and  it.  [<  ME.  original, 
< OF.  (and  F.)  original,  originel  = Sp.  Pg.  origi- 
nal ~ ^ ‘ originate,  < LL.  originalis,  primitive, 
original,  < L.  origo  {origin-),  beginning,  source, 
origin : see  origin.')  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  the 
origin  or  beginning;  initial;  primal;  first  in  or- 
der; preceding  all  others:  as,  the  original  state 
in  which  man  was  created ; the  original  edition 
of  a book. 

Thus  maie  no  reason  well  forsake 
That  thilke  sinne  original. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  v. 
Concerning  the  original  Language  of  Spain,  it  was,  with- 
out any  Controversy,  the  Bascuence  or  Cantabrian. 

Howell , Letters,  ii.  59. 
The  original  question  was,  Whether  God  hath  forbidden 
the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an  image  ? 

Stillingfleet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  first 
or  earliest  stage  or  state  of  anything;  first  or 
earlier  as  opposed  to  later;  primeval;  primi- 
tive; pristine. 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear’d 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  592. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  initiate  or  suggest  new 
thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought ; creative, 
as  author,  artist,  philosopher,  etc.:  as,  an  origi- 
nal genius. 

He  [Henryson]  had  studied  Chaucer  with  the  ardour 
and  insight  of  an  original  mind. 

T.  H.  Ward,  English  Poets,  I.  137. 

4.  Produced  directly  by  an  author,  artist,  or 
authority;  not  copied,  imitated,  translated,  or 
transcribed:  as,  the  original  document;  the 
original  Greek  text ; the  original  painting. 

In  the  author’s  original  copy  there  were  not  so  many 
chasms  as  appear  in  the  book.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Apol. 

Afterwards  dishonestly  reprinted  as  an  original  article. 

Sumner,  Hon.  John  Pickering. 

Hence — 5.  Fresh;  novel;  new;  striking;  never 
before  thought  of  or  used:  as,  an  original  idea 
. or  plan ; an  original  invention. 

Abbreviated  orig. 

Original  hills  in  equity.  See  bills.—  Original  cer- 
tainty. the  certainty  of  an  intuitive  or  self-evident  truth. 
— Original  charter,  invoice,  jurisdiction,  key.  See  the 
nouns.— Original  line,  plane,  or  point,  in  persp.,  a line, 
plane,  or  point  referred  to  the  original  object.—  Original 
package,  position.  Seethe  nouns.  —Original  qualities, 
primary  qualities,  in  the  sense  given  to  that  termby  Locke ; 
qualities  which  are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  not. — Original  Seceders.  See  seceder.— 
Original  sin.  See  gin.—  Original  writ,  in  law,  a man- 
datory letter  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
was  the  beginning  or  foundation  of  an  action  at  common 
law.  Also  applied  to  legal  process  for  reviewing  errors 
and  some  other  purposes.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
^ tinction  to  mesne  process  or  judicial  'writ.  = Syn.  1.  Origi- 
nal, Native , Indigenous , Aboriginal.  The  original  inhabi- 
tants of  a country  are  those  who  were  there  first,  whether 
native  or  not.  The  native  inhabitants  of  a country  are  those 
who  were  born  there,  as  opposed  to  immigrants  or  those 
foreign-born.  Indigenous  sounds  somewhat  strange  as 
applied  to  races,  because  the  actual  origination  of  a race 
in  a given  region  is  rarely  asserted  or  discussed ; the  word 
is  often  used  literally  of  vegetable  products  native  to  a 
region,  and  sometimes  metaphorically  of  feelings  native 
to  man : as  such  it  is  opposed  to  exotic : as,  the  potato  is 
believed  to  be  indigenous , or  native,  to  Peru.  Aboriginal 
is  used  of  human  beings ; the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a 
country  are  those  that  are  found  occupying  the  country  by 
civilized  discoverers : the  North  American  Indians  were 
the  aborigines  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  are  believed  to  have  been  preceded  by  a race  not  them- 
selves indigenous,  nor  perhaps  the  original  occupants  of 
the  soil.  See  primary. — 3.  Inventive,  creative. 

II.  n.  If.  Origin;  source;  starting-point; 
first  issue ; beginning. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and 
perturbation  of  the  brain.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 2. 131. 

Some  of  our  people  that  are  dead  took  the  original  of 
their  death  here.  Mourt’s  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  New 
[England’s  Memorial,  p.  349. 

Hence  — 2f.  Parentage;  ancestry;  pedigree; 
descent;  derivation;  extraction;  birth. 
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This  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 117. 

Where  our  original  is  known,  we  are  the  less  confident ; 
among  strangers  we  trust  fortune.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

She  is  really  a good  sort  of  woman,  in  spite  of  her  low 
original.  Smollett. 

3.  That  from  which  anything  is  derived ; source 
of  being  or  existence ; cause ; occasion. 

O glotonye,  full  of  cursednesse ; 

0 cause  first  of  our  confusioun, 

O original  of  our  dampnacioun, 

Til  Crist  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  agayn ! 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  38. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of 
reflection,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our 
ideas  take  their  beginnings. 

Locke , Human  Understanding,  II.  i.  § 4. 

4.  A primary  stock  or  type  from  which  varie- 
ties have  been  developed : as,  the  dhole  of  In- 
dia is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
dog. — 5f.  Earliest  condition;  primal  or  primi- 
tive state ; pristine  condition,  resources,  etc. 

Fish  will  returne  an  honest  gaine,  besides  all  other  ad- 
uantages,  her  treasures  hauing  yet  neuer  beene  opened, 
nor  her  originals  wasted,  oonsumed,  nor  abused. 

Capt.  John  Smith , Works,  II.  187. 

His  darling  sons, 

Hurl’d  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original  and  faded  bliss, 

Faded  so  soon.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  375. 

6.  First  form;  archetype;  that  which  is  copied, 
imitated,  transcribed,  or  translated.  Specifically 
—(a)  A person  portrayed;  a person  as  distinguished  from 
his  portrait,  or  from  any  work  for  which  he  serves  as 
model  or  artistic  motive. 

But  here,  sir,  here  is  the  picture— . . . There,  sir  (flings 
it  to  him),  and  be  assured  I throw  the  original  from  my  heart 
as  easily.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

(b)  A work  of  art  as  first  produced,  and  contradistinguished 
from  a replica  or  duplicate  made  by  the  artist  himself,  and 
from  a copy,  mechanical  reproduction,  or  imitation,  (c) 
A writing,  document,  or  literary  production,  as  distin- 
guished from  a transcription,  paraphrase,  modernization, 
or  translation ; also,  the  language  in  which  a work  was 
first  composed. 

Ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been 
gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may  now  be  read  in  their  own 
original.  Milton. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  [the  reader] 
will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost 
word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but 
with  the  same  short  turn  of  expression. 

Addison , Spectator,  No.  229. 

7.  A person  who  produces  a novel  and  unique 
impression;  a person  of  marked  individuality 
of  character ; an  eccentric  person ; an  oddity. 

A man  may  be  an  original.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Doggett,  the  greatest  original  in  low  comedy  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  16. 

originality  (o-rij-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  origina- 
te = Sp.  originalidad  = Pg.  originalidade  = 
It.  originality,  < ML.  *originalita(t-)s,  < LL.  ori- 
ginalis,  original:  see  original.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  original,  (a)  The  quality  of  being 
first-hand:  authenticity;  genuineness:  as,  the  originality 
of  a painting.  ( b ) The  quality  of  being  novel,  new,  or 
fresh;  novelty;  newness;  freshness,  (c)  The  power  of 
originating  or  producing  new  thoughts,  or  uncommon 
combinations  of  thought;  distinct  intellectual  individu- 
ality. 

What  we  call  originality  seems  not  so  much  anything 
peculiar,  much  less  anything  odd,  but  that  quality  in  a 
man  which  touches  human  nature  at  most  points  of  its 
circumference,  which  reinvigorates  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  powers  by  recalling  and  confirming  our  own  un- 
valued sensations  and  perceptions,  gives  classic  shape  to 
our  own  amorphous  imaginings,  and  adequate  utterance 
to  our  own  stammering  conceptions  or  emotions. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.rp.  203. 

originally  (o-rij'i-nal-i),  adv.  1.  At  first;  at 
the  origin ; at  an  early  period. 

For  what  originally  others  writ 
May  be  so  well  disguis’d  and  so  improv’d, 

That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

Roscommon,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

Our  club  consisted  originally  of  fifteen. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  132. 

2.  From  the  beginning  or  origin ; from  the  first. 

We  have  all  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the  throne : we 

are  all  originally  equal.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

3.  As  first  author,  creator,  or  inventor ; hence, 
in  a novel  or  characteristically  individual  man- 
ner. 

originalness  (o-rij'i-nal-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  original.  Johnson. 
originant(o-rij'i-nant), a.  {<ML.*originan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  *originare,  begin,  originate:  see  origi- 
nate.) Tending  to  originate;  original.  11.  Wil- 
liams. 

originary  (o-rij'i-na-ri),  a.  [=  F.  originaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  oripindrio,  < LL.  originarius,  ori- 
ginal, native,  < L.  origo  {origin-),  origin : see 
origin.)  1.  Primitive;  original. 


oriole 

Remember  I am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust, 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
Without  oriyinary  title  to  Palestine,  they  conceived  that 
it  became  theirs  by  his  arbitrary  bestowment. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  34. 

2.  Productive;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way  requires 
a certain  degree  of  warmth.  G.  Cheyne,  Philos.  Principles. 

originate  (o-rij'i-nat),  r. ; pret.  and  pp.  origi- 
nated, ppr.  originating.  [<  ML.  *originatus,  pp. 
of  *originare  (>  It.  originare  = Sp.  Pg.  originar), 
begin,  originate,  < L.  origo  {origin-),  origin : 
see  origin.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  rise  or  ori- 
gin to ; supply  or  constitute  the  beginning  or 
commencement  of;  initiate;  set  going;  bring 
to  pass ; bring  into  existence ; occasion ; cause ; 
create,  artistically  or  intellectually;  produce; 
invent. 

The  superior  class,  besides  minor  distinctions  that  arise 
locally,  originates  everywhere  a supplementary  class  of 
personal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also  warriors. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 238. 
2f.  To  designate  or  describe  as  taking  (its)  be- 
ginning; derive;  deduce. 

The  holy  story  originates  skill  and  knowledge  of  arts 
from  God. 

Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  9.  (Latham.) 

n.  intrans.  To  arise ; take  (its)  rise ; find  a 
starting-point  or  source ; begin. 

In  the  genus  Verbascum,  hybrids  are  supposed  to  have 
often  originated  in  a state  of  nature. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  76. 

origination  (o-rij-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  It.  origina- 
zione,  < L.  originatio{n-),  source  (so.  of  words, 
etymology),  < (ML.)  *originare,  begin,  < origo 
{origin-),  beginning,  source,  origin : see  origin.) 
1.  The  act  of  bringing  into  existence;  crea- 
tion ; production ; invention ; causation. — 2. 
The  act  of  arising  or  beginning  or  coming  into 
existence ; derivation  or  commencement  of  be- 
ing or  existence;  beginning;  first  stage  or  state. 

A rare  instance  or  two  of  the  origination  of  fever  and 
ague  in  this  [New  England]  neighborhood  may  be  found 
in  recent  medical  records. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  207. 

3.  Starting-point;  point  of  derivation  or  de- 
parture. 

The  nerves  at  their  origination  from  the  brain  are  sup- 
posed to  he  of  much  more  vivid  perception  than  they  are 
at  their  extremities.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

4.  Mode  of  production  or  bringing  into  being. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit  but. 

terflies,  after  the  common  origination  ot  oil  caterpillars. 

Ray. 

originative  (o-rij'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  originate  + 
-ire.]  Having  power  to  originate  or  bring  into 
existence;  creative;  inventive, 
originatively  (o-rij'i-na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
originative  manner ; so  as  to  originate, 
originator  (o-rij'i-na-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  origina- 
dor  = It.  originatore,  < ML.  *originator,  < *ori- 
ginare,  begin:  see  origination.)  One  who  ori- 
ginates. 

originoust  (o-rij'i-nus),  a.  [<  origin  + -ous.) 
Same  as  original,  2. 

What,  wisps  [of  straw  on  the  legs]  on  your  wedding-day, 
zon ! this  is  right 

Originous  Clay,  and  Clay  o'  Kilborn  too  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  2. 

orignal  (o-ren-yal'),  n.  [<F.  orignal,  original, 
altered  from  orignac,  < Basque  arenas,  pi.  of 
oreha,  orina,  a deer.]  The  American  moose, 
Alces  americana,  one  of  whose  former  techni- 
cal names  was  Cervus  orignal. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Naturalists  . . . who  may 
hereafter  visit  the  northern  parts  of  America,  would  ex- 
amine well  the  animals  called  there  by  the  names  of  grey 
and  black  moose,  caribou,  orignal,  and  elk. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  88. 

orillion,  orillon  (o-ril'yon),  n.  [<  F.  orillon, 
oreillon,  almonds  of  the  ears,  mumps,  in  fort, 
orillion, < oreille,  ear:  see  oreillette.)  In  fort.,  a 
rounding  of  earth,  faced  with  a wall,  raised  on 
the  shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates, to  cover  the  cannon  in  the  retired  flank, 
and  prevent  their  being  dismounted, 
oriloget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  horologe. 
orinalt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  urinal. 
orinasal  (o-ri-na'zal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  os  (or-), 
the  mouth,  + nasiis,  the  nose : see  nasal.)  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  both  the  nose  and  the  mouth. 
II.  n.  See  the  quotation. 

If  the  nasal  passage  is  left  open  at  all,  the  vowel  is  “na- 
salized,” and  as  it  resounds  partly  in  the  nose  and  partly 
in  the  mouth  it  becomes  an  orinasal. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  383. 

oriolt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  oriel. 
oriole  (o'ri-ol),  n.  [<  OF.  oriol  = Pr.  auriol  — 
Sp.  oriol  = Pg.  oriolo  (NL.  Oriolus),  oriole,  lit. 
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golden,  < L.  aureolus,  golden,  gilded:  see  aure- 
ole, and  of.  oriel.  The  F.  loriot,  OF.  loriot,  lo- 
rion,  are  variant  forms,  with  the  attracted  def. 
article  le,  Z’.]  1.  A bird  of  Europe,  Oriolus 

galbula,  so  called  from  its  rich  yellow  color 


European  Oriole  (.Oriolus galbula). 


massed  with  black;  also,  any  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Oriolidw.  The  common  Indian  oriole  is  0.  Tcundoo, 
and  many  similar  birds  are  found  in  the  Oriental,  Ethio- 
pian, and  Australian  regions. 

2.  Any  American  hangnest  of  the  family  Icte- 
ridce  and  subfamily  Icterince,  as  the  Baltimore 
oriole  and  orchard-oriole.  These  birds  belong  to  an 
entirely  different  family  from  orioles  properly  so  called, 


Baltimore  Oriole  {Icterus  galbula). 


and  indeed  to  a different  series  of  passerine  birds,  and  they 
are  exclusively  American.  They  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  American  orioles.  The  species  are  numerous, 
mostly  of  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  and  black  coloration. 
See  orchard-oriole. 

The  oriole  drifting,  like  a flake  of  fire 
Rent  by  a whirlwind  from  a blazing  spire. 

O.  W.  Holmes , Spring. 

Hooded  oriole.  See  hooded. 

oriole-tanager  (o'ri-ol-tan^a-jer),  n.  A tana- 
ger  of  the  genus  Tacliyplioniis. 

Oriolidse  (6-ri-ol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oriolus 
4-  -idee.']  A family  of  corviform  oscine  passe- 
rine birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Oriolus ; the 
Old  World  orioles  or  golden  thrushes:  so  called 
from  the  characteristic  yellow  color  of  the  plu- 
mage. The  Oriolidoe  are  almost  exclusively  a tropical 
family  of  Old  World  birds,  related  to  the  crows.  They 
are  specially  numerous  in  the  Oriental,  Australian,  and 
Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  occurring  in  Europe.  There 
are  about  40  species,  of  several  genera  besides  Oriolus  The 
family  is  divisible  into  two  subfamilies,  Oriolince  and  Ptilo- 
norhynchince,  or  orioles  proper  and  bower-birds. 

Oriolus  (o-ri'o-lus),  n.  [NL.,<  OF.  oriol,  oriole: 
see  oriole.']  A genus  of  orioles:  formerly  ap- 
plied with  little  discrimination  to  many  yellow 
birds  of  both  hemispheres,  now  restricted  to 


The  Constellation  Orion. 
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Oriolus  galbula  and  closely  related  species,  typi- 
cal of  the  Oriolidce.  See  first  cut  under  oriole. 
Orion  (o-ri'on),  n.  [<  L.  Orion,  < Gr.’  Qpiuv,  the 
constellation  Orion,  in  myth,  a hunter  of  this 
name  transferred  to  the  sky.]  1.  A constel- 
lation situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  but  the  equinoc- 
tial crosses  it  nearly  in  the  middle.  This  con- 
stellation is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a giant  with  a 
sword  by  his  side.  It  contains  seven  stars  which  are  very 
conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye ; four  of  these  form  a quad- 
rangle, and  the  other  three  are  situated  in  the  middle  of 
it  in  a straight  line,  forming  what  is  called  the  Belt  or  Girdle 
of  Orion.  They  are  also  popularly  called  Jacob' s-staff,  Our 
Lady's  wand , the  Yard-wand,  etc.  Orion  also  contains  a 
remarkable  nebula.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  hands  of  Orion?  Job  xxxviii.  31. 

2.  In  entorn.,  a genus  of  cerambycid  beetles, 
with  two  South  American  species,  founded  by 
Guerin  in  1843. 

Oriskany  sandstone.  See  sandstone. 
orismologic  (o-ris-mo-loj'ik),  a.  [<  orismolog-y 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  orismology. 
orismological  (o-ris-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  oris- 
mologic t -al.]  Same  as  orismologic. 
orismology  (or-is-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Prop.  Vioris- 
mology,  the  form  orismology  being  due  to  F. 
orismologic,  prop,  liorismologie,  < Gr.  ppiapdg,  a 
bounding,  defining  (<  bpitjeiv,  bound:  see  hori- 
zon), + -Aoy'm,  < Atyuv,  speak:  see  stogy  ] The 
science  of  defining  or  explaining  technical 
terms;  lexicography  applied  to  scientific  no- 
menclature and  terminology, 
orison  (or'i-zon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  orai- 
son,  oraizon;  < ME.  orisoun,  oresun,  oreisoun, 
oreisun,  ureisun,  < AF.  oreison,  ureisun,  oraisun, 
OF.  oraison,  F.  oraison,  speech,  prayer,  oration, 
< L.  oratio(n-),  speech,  prayer,  oration:  see 
oration .]  A prayer. 

Whan  the  gode  man  was  come  to  the  awter,  he  turned 
to  the  peple,  and  seide,  “ Feire  lordes,  now  may  ye  se  that 
some  of  yow  be  goode  men,  when  thourgh  youre  prayers 
and  orisouns  oure  lorde  hath  shewde  this  grete  myracle.’’ 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  98. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember’d. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  88. 
Lowly  they  bow’d  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  145. 

orisontf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  horizon. 

orizaba-root,  n.  See  jalap. 
orkG,  n.  See  ore. 

Ork2t,  n.  [<  L.  area  (>  OF.  orce),  a butt,  tun : 
see  orca 2.]  A large  cask  ; a butt. 

One  bad  them  fill  an  orke  of  Bacchus  water. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  liellama  (1638).  (Xares.) 

orkynt,  n.  [For  orkey,  < D.  oortken,  dim.  of  oort, 
a small  coin.  JV.  E.D.]  Asmallcoin;  two  doits. 

They  that  goo  about  to  bye  an  yerthen  potte  or  vessell 
for  an  orkyn  dooe  knocke  vpon  it  with  their  knuccle. 

U dall , tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  91. 

orlaget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  orloge, 
horology. 

orle  (ori),  n.  [<  OF.  orle,  ourle,  F.  orle  = Sp.  Pg. 
orla,  ahem,  = It. orlo,  ahem,  border, < ML.  orlus, 
m.,  orla,  f.,  for  *orulus,  m.,  *orula,  f.,  dim.  of  L. 
ora, border, margin, coast.]  1.  Inlier.:  (a)  Abear- 
ing,  usually  considered  as  a subor- 
dinary, like  a border  but  not  reach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  escutcheon,  so 
that  the  field  is  seen  outside  of  it 
as  well  as  within.  It  is  usually  half  the 
width  of  the  border.  It  may  he  considered 
s an  inescutcheon  voided  of  the  field,  and  in 
some  early  treatises  is  called  a false  escutch- 
eon. (ft)  a band  of  small  objects 
taking  the  form  of  an  orle : as,  an  orle  of  mul- 
lets. It  is  more  commonly  blazoned  in  orle 
(which  see,  below),  (c)  A circlet  set  upon  a 
helmet,  which  supports 
the  crest  and  is  often 
used  in  modern  herald- 
ry without  the  helmet, 
furnishing  the  only 
support  or  base  for  the 
crest.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a bourrelet  of  silk,  twisted  of 
the  two  tinctures,  the  prin- 
cipal metal  and  the  princi- 
pal color  of  the  escutcheon.  „ , , , . 

2.  The  rim  of  a shield;  Buck,"^t,:<det 
especially,  the  metal 

rim  of  a shield  composed  of  wood,  osier,  or  the 
like,  and  visible  as  a projecting  rim  on  its  face. 

— 3.  In  arch.,  same  as  orlet in  orle,  placed  round 

the  escutcheon,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  field  vacant  or 
occupied  by  something  else:  said  of  a number  of  small 
bearings,  always  eight  in  number  unless  their  number  is 
otherwise  stated. 
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Orleanism  (6r'le-an-izm),  n.  [<  F.  Orleanisme; 
as  Orlean-s  + -ism.  ] The  political  principles  or 
ambitions  of  the  Orleanists ; adherence  to  the 
dynastic  claims  of  the  Orleanists. 

Orleanist  (or'le-an-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  OrlSa- 
niste;  as  Orleans  + - ist .]  I.  n.  In  French  poli- 
tics, an  adherent  of  the  princes  of  the  Orleans 
family.  The  family  is  descended  from  a younger  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  furnished  one  sovereign,  Louis 
Philippe  (who  reigned  1830-48X 

II.  a.  Favorable  to  the  Orleans  family  and 
their  dynastic  claims. 

The  price  of  the  surrender  of  an  Orleanist  alliance  with 
the  Queen  was  the  promise  of  England  to  support  a Bour- 
bon alliance.  Quarterly  Lev.,  CXLVI.  117. 

orleget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  horologe. 
orlegert,  n.  [<  orlege  + -er1.  Cf.  liorologer .]  A 
horologer. 

orlet  (or'let),  n.  [<  OF.  orlet,  ourlet,  dim.  of  orle, 
ourle,  a border:  see  orle.]  1.  A boss,  stud,  or 
some  similar  protuberance. — 2.  Specifically,  in 
arch.,  a fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a capital.  Also 
orle.  When  the  fillet  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
a shaft,  it  is  called  a cincture. 
orloget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  horologe. 
orlop  (or'lop),  n.  [Formerly  orlope,  orelop,  and 
overlope;  < D.  overloop,  an  orlop,  deck  of  a ship, 
lit.  a running  over,  Cover,  over,  + loopen,  run: 
see  over  and  leap 1,  lopeh,  and  cf.  overleap.] 
Naut.,  the  deck  below  the  berth-deck  in  a ship, 
where  the  cables  were  formerly  coiled. 
Ormazd,  Ormuzd  (or'mazd,  -muzd),  n.  [Pers. 
Ormazd,  Ormuzd,  OPers.  Auramazda,  < Zend 
Ahuro-Mazdao  (=  Skt.  * Asura-Medhas),  Ahura- 
Mazda,  wise  lord.]  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion 
of  ancient  Persia,  the  spirit  of  good:  opposed 
to  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil.  He  is  life  and  light, 
the  representative  of  order,  law,  and  purity.  He  wages  an 
unceasing  warfare  with  Ahriman.  Also  Oromasdes,  Oro- 
mazdes. 

ormer  (or'mer),  n.  [<  F.  ormier,  an  ormer,  ear- 
shell,  sea-ear,  <.  ML.  auris  maris,  sea-ear,  equiv. 
to  F.  oreille  de  mer,  ‘sea-ear’:  oreille,  ear;  de, 
of;  mer,  sea:  see  auricle,  de2,  mere1.]  An  ear- 
shell  or  sea-ear;  an  abalone  orhaliotid;  a large 
marine  shell  of  the  family  Haliotidce : formerly 
a local  English  (Channel  Islands)  name  of  H. 
tuberculata,  more  fully  called  Guernsey  ormer, 
or  Guernsey  ear-shell,  which  is  abundant  there 
and  is  used  as  food.  See  cut  under  abalone. 
ormolu  (fir'mo-lo),  n.  [Also,  as  F.,  or  moulu;  < 
F.  or  moulu,  lit.  ‘ground  gold’:  or,  gold;  moulu, 
pp.  of  moudre,  < L.  molere,  grind : see  or3  and 
mill l.]  1.  Gold-leaf  preparedforgilding  bronze, 
brass,  or  the  like.  Hence — 2.  Gilded  bronze 
prepared  for  metal  mountings  of  elegant  furni- 
ture and  similar  decorative  purposes. — 3.  Fine 
brass,  sometimes  colored  and  treated  with  lac- 
quer to  give  it  brilliancy:  used  for  imitation 
jewelry,  chandeliers,  and  similar  fine  metal- 
work. 

ormolu-varnish  (6r,mo-lo-var'l'nish),  to.  An 
imitation  gold-varnish.  ’ E.  H.  Knight. 
Ormonde  (fir'mund),  n.  One  of  certain  Irish 
silver  coins,  collectively  called  Ormonde  money, 
rudely  struck,  chiefly  from  plate,  and  issued  in 
J uly,  1643,  by  the  authority  of  Charles  I.  pieces 
of  the  value  of  5s.,  2s.  6 d.,  Is.,  6 d.  (figured  in  cut),  4 d.,  3d., 


Argent,  an  Orle 
vert. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Ormonde.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

and  ?.d.  were  coined.  The  name  is  current  among  numis* 
matists  because  these  coins  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  during  the  Irish  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde;  but  the  coins,  though  current  during  his 
term  of  office,  were  actually  issued  before  it. 

Ormosia  (or-mo'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Jackson,  1810), 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  pods ; < Gr.  &p/wgt 
a chain,  necklace.]  A genus  of  trees  of  the 
family  Fabaceae  and  the  tribe  Sophoreae,  having 
the  style  involute  at  the  apex,  the  stigma  in- 
trorsely  lateral,  and  a compressed  two-valved 
wingless  pod.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  Asia.  They  bear  pinnate  leaves  with 
rigid  leaflets,  white,  lilac,  or  dark-purple  flowers  in  termi- 
nal panicles,  and  shining  scarlet  or  bicolored  seeds,  with 
tough  curving  stalks.  From  the  use  made  of  the  seeds, 
the  species,  as  0.  monosperma,  are  called  necklace-tree. 
See  bead-tree,  2,  coral  bean  (under  beahl),  and  necklace-tree. 
ornt  (orn),  v,  t . [<  ME.  omen , ournen, < OF.  orner , 
F.  orner  = Sp.  Pg.  ornar  = It.  ornare , adorn,  < 
L.  ornare , fit  out,  equip,  adorn,  ornament.  Cf. 
adorny  ornament , etc.]  To  ornament;  adorn. 
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And  I loon  saigh  the  hooli  citee  Jerusalem  newe  coraynge 
doun  fro  heuene  maad  redi  of  God  as  a wyf  ourned  to  hir 
husbonde.  Wyclif,  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

God  stered  vp  prophetes,  and  orned  his  chirche  with 
great  glory.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  Argument,  ii. 

oraament  (or'na-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  ornament , 
ornement , ournementj<  OF.  ornement , F.  ornement 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  ornamento,  < L.  omamen turn,  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  furniture,  trappings,  adorn- 
ment, embellishment, < ornare,  equip,  adorn:  see 
nrw.]  1.  Any  accessory,  adjunct,  or  trapping 
that  serves  for  use  or  for  both  use  and  adorn- 
ment, or  such  accessories,  adjuncts,  or  trap- 
pings collectively;  hence,  equipment,  vesture, 
dress,  attire,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum 
(1483),  the  ornaments  of  the  bed  (ornamenta  lecti)  are  enu- 
merated as  the  pillow,  bolster,  bedclothes,  etc. ; and  in  ec- 
clesiastical usage  all  accessories  used  in  divine  worship,  as 
the  holy  vessels,  the  fittings  of  the  altar  and  chancel,  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy  and  choir,  the  font,  coronae,  etc., 
are  called  ornaments. 

There  in  was  a Vessel  of  Gold,  fulle  of  Manna,  and 
Olothinges  and  Oumements  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Aaron. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  85. 

Can  a maid  forget  her  ornaments , or  a bride  her  attire? 

Jer.  ii.  32. 

The  goiden  ornaments  that  were  before  the  temple. 

1 Mac.  i.  22. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Lay  forth  the  gown.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  61. 

2.  Something  added  as  an  embellishment;  that 
which  embellishes  or  adorns;  whatever  lends 
or  is  intended  to  lend  grace  or  beauty  to  that 
to  which  it  is  added  or  belongs,  as  a jewel,  a 
rhetorical  embellishment,  etc. 

The  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit  1 Pet.  iii.  4. 
God  bless  my  ladies ! are  they  all  in  love, 

That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  78. 

3.  An  honorary  distinction;  a decoration;  a 
mark  of  honor. 

Approved  oft  in  perils  manifold, 

Which  he  atchiev’d  to  his  great  ornament. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,IV.  ii.  39. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I have  done  amiss; 

Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  Of  knighthood  | the  garter],  yea,  or  no. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1.  29. 

4.  One  who  adds  luster  to  one’s  sphere  or  sur- 
roundings: as,  he  is  an  ornament  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome’s  rich  ornament. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,i.  1.  52. 

5.  Embellishment  or  adornments  collectively 
or  in  the  abstract ; adornment ; ornamentation ; 
decoration : as,  a thing  suitable  for  either  use 
or  ornament. 

So  it  is  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 

Stirr’d  by  a painted  beauty  to  his  verse, 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxi. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ; the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o’er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  280. 

6.  Outward  appearance ; mere  display. 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  74. 
Key  ornament.  Same  as  fret s,  2. — Kimmeridge-coal 
ornaments,  jewelry  for  the  person,  necklaces,  etc.,  often 
found  in  tumuli  in  the  north  of  England,  composed  of 
the  material  known  as  Kimmeridge  shale,  associated 
with  pieces  of  bone  and  similar  materials,  and  often  very 
delicately  formed.  They  vary  in  epoch  from  a purely 
Celtic  to  a Roman-British  period. — Ornaments  rubric, 
the  rubric  immediately  preceding  Morning  Prayer  in  the 
present  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1662).  It  directs 
that  “such  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  Ministrations,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England, 
by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  Second  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.”  Controversy  as  to  the 
lawful  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  has  centered  for 
many  years  around  the  question  whether  the  ornaments 
rubric  is  still  in  force.  The  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  law  courts  on  the  subject  have  varied,  and  have  not 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  or  in  en- 
forcing uniformity  of  usage.  = Syu.  Embellishment,  adorn- 
ment. See  adorn. 

ornament  (or'na-ment),  v . t . [<  F.  ornamenter , 
OF.  ornementer  = Sp.  Pg.  ornamentar ; from  the 
noun.]  To  adorn;  deck;  embellish:  as,  to  or- 
nament a building  with  sculpture  or  painting. 
*=  Syn.  Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate,  etc.  See  adorn. 
ornamental  (or-na-men'tal),  a.  and  n.  [==  F. 
ornamental  = It.  ornamentale;  as  ornament  + 
-al.~\  I.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  ornament; 
serving  as  an  ornament;  of  or  pertaining  to 
ornament  or  decoration;  adding  or  lending 
beauty,  grace,  or  attractiveness:  as,  ornamen- 
tal appendages;  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 
—Ornamental  counterpoint,  in  music , counterpoint  of 
a florid  or  irregular  character : opposed  to  strict  or  simple 
counterpoint.  — Ornamental  note,  in  music.  See  acces- 
sory note,  under  note  1. 
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n.t  re.  An  accessory;  an  embellishment;  an 
adornment. 

In  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  William  II  ei  worth,  the 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  in  the  verticall  height  thereof, 
being  (though  not  augmented  in  the  essentials)  beautified 
in  the  ornamentals  thereof.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV.  ii.  65. 

omamentalist  (or-na-men'tal-ist),  n.  [<  or- 
namental + -isf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  orna- 
mentation; an  artist  who  devotes  himself  es- 
pecially to  executing  details  of  ornament. 

The  few  Mantuan  sculptors  known  after  his  day  were 
omamentaliste  in  marble  or  stucco. 

C.  C.  Perlcins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  223. 

ornamentally  (or-na-men'tal-i),  adv.  In  an 
ornamental  manner;  by  way  of  ornament  or 
embellishment;  as  regards  ornamentation, 
ornamentation  (or^na-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  or- 
nament + -ation.]  1"  The  act  or  process  of 
ornamenting  or  of  producing  ornament. — 2. 
Ornament  in  general;  the  whole  mass  of  orna- 
ment applied  to  an  object  or  used  in  combi- 
nation: as,  the  ornamentation  of  a building. — 
3.  In  rod/.,  the  colors,  markings,  hairs,  spines, 
etc.,  on  the  surface  of  au  animal.  It  is  some- 
times distinguished  from  sculpture,  but  properly  includes 
it.  The  characters  of  the  ornamentation  are  generally 
only  of  specific  value  (though  they  may  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing groups),  owing  to  the  fact  that  similar  ornaments  are 
often  found  in  related  species.  See  cut  under  Milesia. 
Ornamenter  (6r'na-men-ter),  n.  [<  ornament 
+ -er1.]  One  who  ornaments  or  decorates;  a 
decorator. 

ornamentist  (or'na-men-tist),  n.  [<  ornament 
+ -ist.]  An  ornamenter ; a decorator.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  X.  668. 

ornatet  (6r-nat'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ornatus,  pp.  of  or- 
nare (>  It.  ornare  = Sp.  Pg.  ornar  = F.  oner), 
equip,  adorn:  see  on;.]  To  adorn;  ornament. 

To  ornate  ourlangage  with  vsing  wordes  in  their  propre 
signification.  Sir  T,  Elyot,  The  Goveruour,  iii.  22. 

ornate  (6r-nat'),  a.  [<  L.  ornatus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.]  1.  Ornamented;  artistically  finished; 
ornamental;  of  an  ornamental  character:  es- 
pecially applied  to  an  elaborate  literary  style. 
For  lak  of  omat  speche  I wold  woo.  Court  of  Love,  1. 34. 
His  less  ornate  and  less  mechanical  poems. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  45. 
Dionysius  . . . admits  that  Demosthenes  does  at  times 
depart  from  simplicity — that  his  style  is  sometimes  elab- 
orately ornate  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  72. 

2.  Adorned;  decorated. 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedeck’d,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a stately  ship 

Of  Tarsus.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  712. 

ornately  (6r-nat'li),  adv.  In  an  ornate  man- 
ner. 

ornateness  (6r-nat'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
ornate  or  adorned. 

ornaturet  (flr'ntt-tur),  re.  [<  OF.  ornature  = 
It.  ornatura,  < LL.  ornatura,  ornament,  trim- 
ming, < L.  ornare,  adorn:  see  orn,  ornate.'] 

1.  The  act  of  ornamenting;  ornamentation; 
adornment ; the  process  of  rendering  more  pol- 
ished or  bringing  to  perfection;  refinement. 

Wherein  rthe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth]  John  Jewell,  B. 
of  Sarum,  John  Fox,  and  sundrie  learned  and  excellent 
writers,  liaue  fullie  accomplished  the  ornature  of  the  same 
[the  English  tongue],  Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Britain,  vi. 

2.  That  which  is  added  or  used  for  embellish- 
ment; ornament;  decoration. 

A mushroom  for  aU  your  other  omatures l 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

orndernt,  orndornt,  n.  pi.  See  undem. 
orneoscopicst  ( or  “ ne  - o - skop ' iks),  n.  [Also, 
improperly,  orniscopics  ; < Gr.  bpveooK07riK6g,  < op- 
veooKoirla,  divination  by  observation  of  the  flight 
of  birds,  < opveov,  a bird,  + cuoida,  < cuoneiv,  view. 
Cf.  ornithoscopy .]  Divination  by  observation 
of  the  flight  of  birds:  same  as  ornithoscopy. 
Bailey,  1727. 

orneoseopistt  (6r'ne-o-sko-pist),  n.  [Also  or- 

niscopist;  < orneoscop'-ics  + -ist]  One  who  di- 
vines by  observing  the  flight  of  birds : same  as 
ornithoscopist.  Bailey,  1727. 
orningt,  re.  [<  ME.  orning;  verbal  n.  of  orn,  v.] 
Adornment.  Wyclif,  1 Pet.  iii.  3. 
ornis  (6r'nis),  re.  [A  strained  use  of  Gr.  opvir, 
a bird.]  An  avifauna ; the  fauna  of  a region 
in  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  birds:  as,  the  or- 
nis of  South  America ; a rich  and  varied  ornis. 
P.  L.  Sclater. 

orniscopicst  (or-ni-skop'iks),  re.  See  orneoscop- 
ics. 

orniscopistt  (6r'ni-sko-pist),  re.  See  orneosco- 
pist. 
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orniscopyt  (dr'ni-sko-pi),  re.  Same  as  ornitho- 
scopy. 

omith.  An  abbreviation  of  ornithology. 
ornithic  (6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bpviButig,  of  or 
belonging  to  birds,  < opvig  ( opvi6 -,  sometimes 
opved-),  a bird;  akin  to  AS.  earn,  E.  earn3,  an 
eagle:  see  earn3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  birds ; 
characteristic  of  birds;  avian;  bird-like;  or- 
nithological: as,  an  ornithic  character;  ornithic 
structure. 

omithichnite  (or-ni-thik'nit),  re.  [<  NL.  orni- 
thichnites,  < Gr.  opviq  ( opvid -),  a bird,  + lxvot,  a 
track,  + -ite 2.]  In  geol.,  one  of  the  footmarks, 
at  first  supposed  to  be  those  of  gigantic  birds, 
or  of  bird-like  reptiles  (ornithosaurs),  occurring 
abundantly  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  of  Connec- 
ticut and  elsewhere.  They  are  now  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  dinosaurian  reptiles. 
Ornithichnites  (6r,/ni-thik-ni'tez),  re.  [NL.: 
see  omithichnite.]  A hypothetical  genus,  based 
by  Hitchcock  upon  tracks  called  ornithichnites 
occurring  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  The  supposititious  species  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  called  Pachydactyli,  with 
3 species,  and  Leptodactyli,  with  5 species, 
ornithichnology  (or'Tii-tkik-hol'o-ji),  re.  [< 
Gr.  bpvii;  ( opvid -),  a bird,  + IxroQ,  a traek,  4-  -ho- 
yta,  < ?Jyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  study  of 
ornithichnites  or  supposed  fossil  bird-tracks. 

Since  this  is  a department  of  oryctology  hitherto  unex- 
plored, ...  I should  call  it  ornithichnology. 

Hitchcock,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXIX.  315. 

Ornithion,  Ornithium  (or-nith'i-on,  -um),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bpvtdiov,  dim.  of  bpvip,  a bird : see  or- 
nithic.] A notable  genus  of  Tyrannidce,  having 
the  bill  of  parine  shape  without  rictal  vibrissa) ; 
the  beardless  flycatchers.  There  are  several  species, 
as  0.  imberbe,  a very  diminutive  flycatcher  found  in  Texas 
and  Mexico,  ol  a dull-grayish  color  and  about  4J  inches 
long. 

ornithobiographical(6r//ni-tho-bi-o-graf'i-kal), 
a.  [<  ornithobiograph-y  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ornithological  biography,  or  to  the 
life-history  of  birds : as,  a mass  of  ornithobio- 
graphical  material.  Coues. 
omithobiography  (6r"ni-tho-bi-og'ra-fi),  re.  [< 
Gr.  opvig  ( opvid -),  a bird,  + E.  biography.]  Or- 
nithological biography;  the  life-history  of  birds, 
ornitbocepbalous  (6r,/ni-tho-sef'a-lus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  bpviq  (opvid-),  a bird,  + Ketpaly,  head.] 
Shaped  like  a bird’s  head : applied  to  parts  of 
certain  shells. 

ornithocoprolite  (6r//ni-tho-kop'ro-l!t),  re.  [< 
Gr.  bpvig  (opvid-),  a bird,  + libirpoc,  dung,  + M6oc, 
stone:  see  coprolite.]  Fossil  bird-dung;  an 
avian  coprolite. 

omitbocopros  (6r,/ni-tho-kop'ros),  re.  [<  Gr. 
fynref  (opvid-),  bird,  + Kbrcpoq,  dung:  see  copro- 
lite.] Bird-dung;  guano. 

Ornithodelphia  (6r//ni-tho-del'fi-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bpviQ (opvid-),  a bird,  + Setyv g,  womb.] 
The  lowest  one  of  three  subclasses  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  represented  by  the  monotremes  or 
oviparous  mammals,  and  conterminous  with  the 
order  Monotrema ta : so  called  from  the  ornithic 
character  of  the  reproductive  or  urogenital  or- 
gans. These  mammals  lay  eggs,  like  birds ; the  separate 
oviducts  open  into  a cloaca  common  to  the  genital,  urinary, 
and  digestive  organs ; the  vasa  deferentia  of  the  male  open 
also  into  the  cloaca ; and  the  testes  are  abdominal.  The 
mammary  glands  are  nippleless.  The  sternum  has  a pe- 
culiar tau-bone  or  T-shaped  interclavicle  (see  cut  under 
interclavicle),  and  the  coracoids  articulate  with  the  ster- 
num. The  superior  transverse  commissure  of  the  brain 
has  no  well-defined  psalterial  fibers,  and  the  septum  is 
much  reduced  in  size.  The  Ornithodelphia  are  also  called 
Prototheria. 

ornitbodelpbian  (dr^ni-tbo-del'A-an),  a.  and  re. 
[<  Ornithodelphia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Ornithodelphic 
or  ornithodelphous;  prototherian. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Ornithodelphia;  a 
monotreme  or  protothere. 
ornitbodelpbic  (6r//ni-tho-del'fik),  a.  [<  Orni- 
thodelphia + -ic.]  Same  as  ornithodelphous. 
ornithodelphous  (6r//ni-tho-del'fus),  a.  [<  Or- 
nithodelphia + -ores.]  Of  dr  pertaining  to  the 
Ornithodelphia,  or  having  their  characters. 
Ornithogsea  (6r//ni-tho-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opviQ  (opvid-),  a bird,  4-  yam,  earth.]  In  zoo- 
geog.,  New  Zealand,  as  a zoological  division  of 
the  earth’s  land-surface,  corresponding  to  the 
New  Zealand  subregion  of  Wallace.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  lack  of  indigenous  mammals,  excepting 
two  species  of  bats,  the  former  presence  of  the  gigantic 
struthious  birds  of  the  families  Diwyrnithidce  and  Palap- 
terygidae,  and  the  existence  of  Apterygidce  and  many  other 
peculiar  birds. 

Ornithogsean  (6r,/ni-thp-je'an),  a.  [<  Ornitho- 
giea  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ornithogsea. 
— Ornithogaean  realm.  Same  as  Omithogcea. 


Ornithogalum 

Ornithogalum  (6r-ni-thog'a-lum),  n.  [NL. 
(Tournefort,  1700),  cf.  L.  ornlthogale,  < Gr.  op- 
viS&yaXov,  also  opvi- 
flav  yaXa,  a plant,  the 
star  - of  - Bethlehem, 
a fanciful  name,  lit. 

‘birds’  milk’:  bpvi$ 

(opvid-),  a bird;  ya- 
1m,  milk:  see  gal- 
axy.'] A genus  of  or- 
namental plants  of 
the  family  Liliacese 
and  the  tribe  Sc.il- 
leee,  known  by  the 
spreading  distinct 
perianth  - segments 
and  flattened  fila- 
ments. There  are  about 
70  species,  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  the  Ori- 
ent, mainly  in  temperate 
climates.  They  bear  long 
narrow  radical  leaves 
from  a coated  bulb,  and 
an  unbranched  leafless 
flower-stalk,  with  a ra-  _ 
ceme  or  corymb  of  showy  1J35SSS£^taSf  fSSSS'S'S 
white  flowers,  sometimes  pistil ; c,  the  ovary,  transverse  section, 
yellowish  or  reddish, 

each  segment  often  marked  with  a broad  green  stripe. 
See  star-of -Bethlehem,  French  or  Prussian  asparagus  (un- 
der asparagus),  and  eleven-o'clock-lady. 
omithoid  (or'ni-thoid),  a.  [<  Gr.  o/:wf  (epviB-), 
a bird,  + dboQ,  form.]  Somewhat  ornithic; 
avian  to  some  extent ; resembling  or  related  to 
birds. 

I attach  the  Typopus  to  the  omithoid  lizards. 

Hitchcock,  Ichnology  of  New  England,  p.  105. 

ornitholite  (or-nith'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  opvig  (op- 
vi(l-),  a bird,  + lido;,  a stone.]  A fossil  bird; 
the  fossilized  remains  of  a bird.  The  oldest 
fossil  known  to  be  that  of  a bird  is  Jurassic. 
See  cut  under  Archceopteryx. 
omitholitic  (6r/,ni-tho-lit'ik),  a.  [<  ornitho- 
lite ■ + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ornitholites. 
ornithologic  (or’ni-tho-loj'ik),  a.  [=  S’,  or- 
nithologique  = Sp.  ornitoldgico  = Pg.  ornitho- 
logico,  < NL.  ornithologicus,  < ornithologia,  orni- 
thology: see  ornithology.]  Same  as  ornithologi- 
cal. 

ornithological  (6r,/ni-tho-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  orni- 
thologic + -«!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ornithology, 
ornithologically  (6r,/ni-tho-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
As  regards  ornithology;  from  an  ornithological 
point  of  view ; by  means  of  ornithology, 
ornithologist  (or-ni-thol'o-jist),  n.  [=  P.  or- 
nithologists; as  ornithology  4-  -ist.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  ornithology  or  makes  a special  study 
of  birds. 

ornithology  (dr-ni-thol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  orni- 
thologie  = Sp.  ornitologia  = Pg.  ornithologia 
- It.  ornitologia,  < NL.  ornithologia,  < Gr.  as  if 
■ opvidoloyla,  < opvtdoloyo;,  speaking  or  treating 
of  birds,  < opvi;  (opvid-),  a bird,  + Aeyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  zoology  which  re- 
lates to  birds;  the  scientific  study  or  know- 
ledge of  birds.  Ornithology  is  commonly  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  received  a great  impetus 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Gesner,  Belon,  and  Aldrovandi.  The  foundation 
of  modern  scientific  ornithology  was  laid  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Willughby  and  Ray.  Tenable 
technical  names  in  modern  ornithology  date  from  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  “Systema  Naturae  ” of  Linnaeus,  1758.  Field 
ornithology  is  the  study  of  living  birds,  as  distinguished 
from  closet  ornithology,  or  the  technical  study  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  birds  for  purposes  of  classification  and  nomen- 
clature. Abbreviated  ornith. 

ornithomancy  (or'ni-tho-man-si),  n.  [<  P.  or- 

nithomancie,  ornithomance  = Pg.  ornitliomancia 
= It.  ornitomanzia,  < Gr.  bpvi;  (opvid-),  a bird, 
+ yavTcia,  divination.]  Divination  by  means  of 
birds ; omithoscopy ; augury,  lie  Quincey,  Mod- 
em Superstition. 

ornithomantic  (6r//ni-tho-man'tik),  a.  [<  or- 
nithomancy (-mant-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or- 
nithomancy; ornithoscopic ; augural, 
ornithon  (or'ni-thon),  n.  [<  L.  ornithon,<.  Gr.  op- 
mdciv,  a house  or  yard  for  poultry  (and  for  other 
birds  t),  < bpvi;  (opvid-),  a bird:  see  ornithic.] 
A building  in  which  birds  are  kept ; an  aviary. 
Ornithopappi  (-6r,/ni-tho-pap'i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bpvt;  (opvid-),  a bird,  + irdmro;,  grandfather, 
ancestor.]  An  order  of  Jurassic  birds  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Archaeopteryx,  and  con- 
terminous with  the  subclass  Saururce:  corre- 
lated with Pteropappi  (or  Odontotorina.)  and  with 
Dromaeopappi  (or  Odontolcce).  See  cut  under 
Archaeopteryx. 

ornithopappic  (6r<'ni-tho-pap'ik),  a.  [<  Orni- 
thopappi + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orni- 
thopappi; saururan,  as  a bird. 
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ornithophilous  (dr-ni-thof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  opvi; 
(opvid-),  abird,  + ftlo;,  loving.]  Literally, bird- 
loving;  specifically,  in  bot.,  bird-fertilized:  ap- 
plied to  flowers  in  which  the  pollen  is  conveyed 
to  the  stigma  and  fertilization  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  birds.  The  birds  that  take  part  in  this 
process  are  usually  humming-birds,  and  the  flowers  are 
ordinarily  large  and  brilliantly  colored,  as  the  blossoms  of 
the  trumpet  creeper  ( Compsis  radically),  trumpet  honey- 
&uckle(,Lonicera8emperviren8)t&age(Salviasplendem),ehc. 

OmithophUous  — i.  e.  bird-fertilized  — flowers  are  to  be 
ranked  with  entomophilous. 

Gray,  Structural  Botany,  p.  217. 

ornithopod  (or'ni-tho-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
*ornithopus  (-pod-),  < Gr.  opvi;  (bpvtS-),  a bird,  + 
nov ; (trod-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  a.  Having  feet  like 
those  of  a bird;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ornithopoda : as,  an  ornithopod  reptile. 
Also  ornitliopodous. 

II,  n.  An  ornithic  dinosaur;  a member  of  the 
Ornithopoda. 

Ornithopoda  (or-ni-thop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *ornitliopus:  see  "ornithopod.]  An 
order  of  Dinosauria,  containing  extinct  herbiv- 
orous dinosaurs  whose  hind  feet  most  nearly  ap- 
proached those  of  birds  in  structure  and  func- 
tion. They  were  digitigrade,  with  the  fore  feet  five-toed, 
the  hind  feet  three-  or  four-toed ; they  walked  on  their 
hind  legs  and  tail,  and  used  their  small  fore  feet  as  paws. 
The  bones  of  the  hind  limbs  were  hollow,  the  vertebra: 
solid,  a postpubis  was  present,  and  the  premaxillaries 
were  toothless.  The  leading  family  is  Ljuanodontidic; 
others  are  Stegosauridm  and  Ccratopidse. 

ornithopodous  (or-ni-thop'o-dus),  a.  [As  or- 
nithopod + -Otis.]  Some  as  ornithopod.  Quart. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLV.  i.  41. 

Ornithopteridae  for'-'ni-thop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ornithopterus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
supposed  fossil  bird-like  reptiles  or  birds,  rep- 
resented by  tbe  genus  Ornithopterus. 
ornithopterous  (dr-ni-thop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ornithopterus,  (.  Gr.  opvi;  (opvid-),  a bird,  + nrepdv 
= E.  feather.]  Having  wings  or  fore  limbs 
like  those  of  a bird;  bird-winged. 
Ornithopterus  (or-ni-thop'te-rus),  n.  [NL. : 
see  ornithopterous.]  A genus  of  Mesozoic  rep- 
tiles of  uncertain  ordinal  position,  but  differing 
from  the  pterodactyls  in  having  only  two  joints 
in  the  ulnar  digit;  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  imperfect  Hhamphorhynchus. 
Ornithopus  (or-nith'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpvi; 
(opviB-),  a bird,  4-  wov;  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  1.  A 
genus  of  gigantic  animals,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  birds,  now  believed  to  be  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, known  by  their  footprints  in  the  Triassic 
formation  of  the  Connecticut  valley. — 2.  A 
genus  of  plants  (Linnaeus,  1737)  of  the  family 
Fabacese,  the  tribe  Jlcdysareu;  and  the  sub- 
tribe Coronillese,  known  by  the  obtuse  keel. 
There  are  about  8 species,  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
tropical  Africa,  and  Brazil.  They  are  hairy  herbs,  with 
pinnate  leaves  of  many  little  leaflets,  long-stalked  heads 
of  minute  flowers,  and  long,  narrow,  curving  pods.  The 
plants,  especially  O.  perpusillus,  are  called  bird'8-foot. 

Ornithorhynchidae  (6r,i'ni-tho-ring'ki-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Ornithorhynclms  + -idee.]  A family 
of  monotrematous  ornithodelphian  oviparous 
mammals,  represented  by  the  genus  Ornitho- 
rhynclms. Only  one  genus  and  species  is  known . 
See  Ornithorhynclms. 

ornith  or  hynchous  (6r,/ni-tho-ring'kus),  a.  [< 
NL.  Ornithorhynclms,  < Gr.  bpvi;  (opvid-),  a bird, 
+ pvyxo;,  snout,  beak,  bill.]  Having  a beak 
like  that  of  a bird. 

Ornithorhynchus  (6r''/ni-tho-ring,kus),  n. 
[NL.:  see  ornithorliynchous.]  ’ 1.  The  typical 
and  only  genus  of  the  family  Ornithorhynchidce. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Ornithorhynchus  anatinus,  or  0. 
paradoxus,  the  duck-billed  platypus,  duckbill,  duck-mole, 
or  water-mole,  inhabiting  Australia  and  Tasmania,  of  aqua- 
tic habits,  living  in  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  laying 
eggs,  and  feeding  on  insects,  mollusks,  and  worms.  The 
fur  is  thick  and  soft,  of  a glossy  dark-brown  color.  The 
fact  that  the  animal  is  oviparous  (though  not  generally 
credited  till  1884)  has  long  been  known,  and  the  egg  was 
figured  many  years  ago.  The  eggs  are  about  J Inch  long 
by  1 inch  broad,  white,  with  a flexible  shell  or  pod,  like  a 
“ soft-shelled  ” hen's  egg.  See  cuts  under  duckbill  and  in- 
terclavicle. 

2.  [1.  c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus ; a duckbill, 
ornithosaur  (or'nith-o-sar),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpvi;  (bp- 
vid-),  a bird,  + oavpo;,  a lizard.]  Same  as  or- 
nitliosaurian. 

Omithosauria  (dr’iii-tho-sa'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  ornithosaur .]  An  order  of  fossil  saurians 
or  reptiles  having  ornithic  or  avian  characters : 
more  frequently  called  Pterosauria.  Also  called 
Saurornia.  H.  G.  Seeley. 
omithosaurian  (6r/'m-tho-sa/ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Being  a saurian  of  ornithic  affinities; 
pertaining  to  the  Omithosauria,  or  having  their 
characters;  pterosaurian ; pterodactyl. 


Pelvis  and  Hind  Limb  of  one  of  the 
OrnitJioscelida,  as  Iguanodon  or 
Hypsilophodon.  (Compare  cut  under 
Dromsejis. ) 

II,  ilium,  with  a,  anterior,  and  b, 
posterior,  processes ; Is,  ischium  ; Pb, 
pubes ; Fm,  femur ; T,  tibia ; F,  fibu- 
la ; As,  astragalus  ; Ca,  calcaneum  ; 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  digits. 


Orohanchaceae 

II.  n.  An  ornithosaur ; a member  of  the  Or - 
nithosauria,  as  a pterosaurian  or  pterodactyl. 
Ornithoscelida  (or'-'ni-tho-sel'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  bpvig  (opw0-),abird,  + cK^Xogja,  leg,  + -ida. ] 
A remarkable  order 
of  extinct  reptiles 
presenting  many 
characters  interme- 
diate between  those 
of  Eeptilia  and  Aves, 
the  ornithic  modifi- 
cation being  espe- 
cially well  marked  in 
the  pelvic  arch  and 
limb,  whence  the 
name.  The  ilium  ex- 
tends far  in  advance  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  is 
expansive,  widely  arch- 
ing over  the  pelvic  cavi- 
ty, as  in  birds.  The  slen- 
der prolonged  ischia,  in 
some  genera,  are  ornith- 
ic in  character,  and,  in 
Hypsilophodon  at  least, 
unite  in  a median  ventral 
symphysis.  The  pubes 
in  some  genera  are  as 
slender  and  elongated  as 
in  a typical  bird.  The 
tibia  has  a great  cnemial 
crest  and  a ridge  for  the 
fibula,  and  its  distal  end 
is  as  in  a bird,  with  a fos- 
sa to  receive  the  ascend- 
ing process  of  the  astragalus.  The  distal  end  of  the  fibula 
is  smaller  than  the  proximal,  though  not  so  much  reduced 
as  in  birds.  The  astragalus,  similar  to  that  of  a bird,  re- 
mained distinct  in  many  genera ; but  in  some,  as  Comp- 
sognathus,  Ornithotarsus,  and  Euskelosaurus,  it  seems  to 
have  ankylosed  with  the  tibia.  The  genera  of  Omitho- 
8celida  are  numerous,  ranging  throughout  the  Mesozoic 
period;  the  animals  are  mostly  of  large  size,  some  of  them, 
as  the  iguanodon,  being  among  the  largest  terrestrial  ani- 
mals known.  The  order  is  divisible  into  two  suborders, 
Dinosauria  and  Compsognatha. 

ornithoscelidan  (or  'm-tho-sel'i-dan),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Ornithoscelida  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Ornithoscelida,  or  having  their  characters. 
Huxley. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ornithoscelida. 

ornithoscopist  (dr'ni-tho-sko-pist),  n.  [<  orni- 
thoscop-y  -I-  -ist.]  One  who  studies  or  practises 
ornithoscopy;  an  augur. 

ornithoscopy  (6r'ni-tho-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
bpvidoGKOTda.  (also  'opvepatumia:  see  orneoscopics), 
^bpvidonKoizoc  (also  bpvcooKouoc),  observing  the 
flight  of  birds,  < bpridocsoituv  (also  'opveoasou eiv), 
observe  the  flight  of  birds,  < bpvt(  (opvid-),  bird, 
+ OKoneiv,  view.]  Inspection  or  observation 
of  birds  witb  reference  to  divination ; oraitho- 
mancy ; augury.  I)e  Quincey ,’  Modem  Super- 
stition. 

ornithotomical  (6r//ni-tho-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  or- 
nithotom-y  + -ic-al.]  Relating  to  omithotomy, 
or  the  dissection  of  birds. 

ornithotomist  (6r-ni-thot'o-mist),  n.  [<  orni- 
thotom-y  + -ist.]  One  who  practises  the  dis- 
section of  birds,  or  is  versed  in  the  anatomy 
of  birds. 

ornithotomy  (or-ni-thot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpvt; 
(opvid-),  a bird,  + -ropia,  < rcpveiv,  rapdv,  cut.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  dissecting  birds;  the 
anatomy  of  birds ; tbe  science  of  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  birds. 

n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opvtt; 


Ornithurse  (6r-ni-thu're),  n 
(opvid-),  a bird,  + ovpa,  a 


primary  division  of  birds,  comprising  all  those 
in  which  the  bony  tail  is  short  and  terminated 
bjr  a pygostyle : opposed  to  Saururce,  or  lizard- 
tailed birds.  The  division  includes  all  known 
birds  excepting  Archaeopteryx,  and  is  also  called 
Eurliipidura.  [Little  used.] 

ornithurous  (or-ni-thu'rus),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ornitliurw. 

Ornus  (or'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1805),  < L. 
ornus,  the  mountain-ash.]  Aproposed  genus  of 
plants  con tainin g the  flo wering  ash,nowclassed 
as  Fraxinus  Ornus.  See  ashf  1,  and  Fraxinus. 

oro-anal  (o//ro-a,nal),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  os  (or-), 
mouth,  + anus,  anus.]  1 . Being  or  representing 
mouth  and  anus  in  one,  as  an  orifice  in  some 
crinoids.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  Zool.,  p.  204. — 2. 
Extending  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  and 
the  anus,  as  a line  or  plane  of  the  body:  as, 
the  oro-anal  axis.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  434. 

Orohanchaceae (or//o-ba'ng-ka'se-e),M.pl.  [NL., 
< Orobanche  + -acece.]  The  broom-rape  family, 
a family  of  parasitic  sympetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Polemoniales,  distinguished  by  the 
one-eelled  ovary  with  minute  albuminous  seeds. 

It  contains  about  150  species  in  13  genera,  of  which  Oro- 
banche is  the  type.  They  are  leafless  herbs  of  brown, 
yellow,  purple,  aud  other  colors,  but  never  green,  with  dry 


Flowering  Plant  of  Orobanche 
minor , parasitic  on  the  root  of  white 
clover,  a,  a flower. 


Orobanchacese 

flowers  in  a dense  spike  or  scattered  in  the  axils  of  dry 
scales ; in  one,  white  and  solitary.  They  are  small  plants, 
thickened  or  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  parasitic  on  roots. 

Orobanche  (or-o-bang'ke),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700),  < L.  orobanche , < Gr.  opo/idyxv,  broom- 
rape,  choke  weed,  or  dodder,  < opopoc,  = L. 
ervum,  vetch,  + ay^v,  throttle,  choke.]  A 
genus  of  parasitic 
plants,  type  of  the 
family  Orobanchacese , 
distinguished  by  its 
two-lipped  flowers 
and  unequally  four- 
cleft  calyx ; the 
broom-rape.  There  are 
about  90  species,  scattered 
throughout  the  old  world, 
chiefly  in  north  temperate 
regions.  Their  stems  are 
generally  unbranched  and 
clad  with  acute  scales,  the 
flowers  in  a terminal  spike, 
the  parasitic  roots  often 
traceable  into  those  of  the 
foster-plant,  and  the  whole 
of  a tawny,  reddish,  violet, 
or  bluish  color.  0.  ma 
jor,  the  great  broom-rape 
growing  1£  or  2 feet  high 
lives  chiefly  on  broom 
whence  the  name.  0.  ca 
ryophyllacea  is  the  clove 
scented  broom -rape,  grow 
ing  on  species  of  Galium 
0.  minor , found  on  clover, 
is  sparingly  introduced  in 
the  Atlantic  United  States.  See  broom-rape  and  herb-bane, 

Orobancheae  (or-o-bang'ke-e),  n.  pi.  [NL, 
(Jussieu,  1804),  < Orobanche  + -cm. ) Same 
as  Orobanchacese.  Bernard  Jussieu  (1759). 
Orobates,  ».  See'  Oribatcs. 

Orobus  (or'o-bus),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700), 
< Gr.  bpofioc  - L.  ervum.,  vetch : see  Ervum. ] A 
genus  of  perennial  herbs,  mostly  European,  of 
the  family  Fabacese,  which  by  some  authors 
is  united  with  Lathyrus.  See  bitter-vetch  and 
heath-pea. 

orographic  (or-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  orography  + 
-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  orography.  The  oro- 
graphic features  of  a country  are  those  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  range,  extent,  and  structure  of  its 
mountain-chains  and  of  its  larger  topographical  features. 
Also  oreographic. 

orographical  (or-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  orographic 
+ -al.)  Same  as  orographic. 
orographically  (or-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  With 
regard  to  orography.’ 

orography  (o-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [Also  oreograpliy ; 
= F.  orographie  = .'Pg.  oreographia,  < Gr.  poof, 
a mountain,  + -ygaipca,  < ypatjtuv,  write.]  That 
division  of  physical  geography  or  physiography 
which  has  to  do  with  the  relations  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mountain-chains  of  the  regions  de- 
scribed. It  is  topography  in  its  broadest  and  most  gen- 
eral sense,  the  mountain-ranges  not  being  separable  in  a 
general  discussion  from  the  valleys  and  table-lands. 

Orohippus  (or-o-hip'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpoc, 
mountain,  + Zn-jro?,  horse.]  1.  A genus  of  fos- 
sil ungulates  referred  to  the  family  Equidse  or 
Lophiodontidm,  based  upon  remains  from  the 
Eocene  of  North  America,  having  four  toes  on 
the  fore  feet  and  three  on  the  hind  feet.  There 
are  several  species,  all  only  about  as  large  as 
a fox. — 2.  [he.]  A species  of  the  above  genus, 
oroide  (o'ro-id),  n.  [<  F.  or  (<  L.  aurum),  gold, 
+ Gr.  eidof,  form.]  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and 
other  metals  resembling  gold  in  appearance, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  watch- 
cases,  jewelry,  etc.  The  term  is  also  used  ad- 
jectively:  as,  oroide  jewelry.  Also  called  oreide. 
orolinglial  (o-ro-ling'gwal),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  os 
(or-),  mouth,  + lingua,  tongue:  see  Ungual .) 
Pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  the  tongue, 
orologet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  horologe. 
orological  (or-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  orolog-y  + 
-ic-al.)  Pertaining  to  orology  or  a description 
of  mountains. 

orologistL  (o-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  orologe  + -ist.) 
An  obsolete  form  of  horologist.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes 
in  England,  III.  305. 

orologist2  (o-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  orolog-y  + - ist .] 
Adescriber  of  mountains;  one  versedin  orology. 
orology  (o-rol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  orologie,<  Gr.  bpoc, 
mountain,  + -loyia,  < 'Aiyuv,  speak:  see  - ology .] 
The  scientific  description  of  mountains. 
Oromasdes,  Oromazdes,  n.  Same  as  Orrnazd. 
oronasal  (o-ro-na'zal),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  os  (or-), 
mouth,  + nasus,  nose : see  nasal.)  Pertaining 
to  the  mouth  and  the  nose, 
oronget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  orange 1. 
Orontiacese  (o-ron-ti-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (E. 
Brown,  1810),  < Orontium  + -acecs.)  A group 
of  araceous  plants,  typified  by  the  genus  Oron- 
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tium,  by  some  treated  as  a family,  by  others  as 
a tribe,  and  varying  in  scope  according  to  dif- 
ferent authors.  See  Aracese  and  Orontium. 
orontiad  (o-ron'ti-ad),  ».  A plant  of  the  group 
Orontiacese.  Bindley. 

Orontium  (o-ron'sh’ium),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1753),  said  to  he  < Gr.  *bp6mov  (Wittstein; 
not  found  in  Gr.  dictionaries),  some  plant  so 
called,  appar.  < ’Opivvyc,  L.  Orontes,  a river  in 
Syria.]  A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Aracese,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Calloidese:  they  are  allied  to  the 
skunk-cabbage.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
remote  sheathing  spathe  and  one-celled  ovary.  There 


Flowering  Plant  of  Goldenclub  ( Orontium  aquaticum). 
a , the  spadix. 

is  but  one  species,  O.  aquaticum,  the  goldenclub,  which 
grows  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Atlantic.  It  bears  velvety  dark-green 
elliptical  leaves,  floating  or  raised  on  stout  stalks  from  a 
rootstock  descending  into  the  mud.  Its  small  flowers  are 
crowded  on  a long  curving  spadix,  rising  6 to  12  inches 
from  the  water,  colored  successively  yellow,  white,  and 
green. 

oropharyngeal  (o"ro-fa-rm'je-al),  a.  [<  oro- 
pharynx (-pharyng-)  -f  -e-al.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  oropharynx. 

oropharynx  (o-ro-far'ingks),  «. ; pi.  oropha- 
rynges  (-fa-rin'jez).  [NL.,  < L.  os  (or-),  the 
mouth,  + Gr.  Qapvyt;,  the  throat.]  The  pharynx 
proper,  directly  continuous  with  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth : • distinguished  from  nasopharynx. 
See  cut  under  mouth. 

Orortyx  (o-ror'tiks),  n.  Same  as  Oreortyx. 

Oroscoptes  (o-ro-skop'tez),  n.  See  Oreoscoptes. 

orotund  (o'ro-tund),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  ore  rotundo, 

*with a round  mouth:  ore,  abl.  of  os,  mouth;  ro- 
tundus,  round:  see  rotund.)  In  elocution,  char- 
acterized by  strength,  fullness,  richness,  and 
clearness;  open,  mellow,  rich,  and  musical: 
applied  to  the  voice  or  manner  of  utterance. 

orpedt,  a.  [Also  (Sc.)  orpit;  < ME.  orped,  orpud, 
bold,<  AS. orped, grownup,  stout,  active, bold.] 
Bold;  brave;  valiant. 

The  guode  knijt  and  orped. 

Aymbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  ,T.  S.),  p.  183. 

An  orped  knight  in  many  a stede. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

So  was  he  greved  with  the  werre  that  his  peplewas  hut 
small ; but  tho  were  orped  knyghtes,  and  the  beste  of  all 
the  hoste  for  to  endure  and  sutfre  traueile  of  arines. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  439. 

He  was  reasonable  of  speche  and  well  lettered,  and 
orped,  and  also  noble  in  knyght  hod,  wyse  in  counsayll,  & 
dredde  to  moch  destenyse.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  xxxv. 

orpedlyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  orpedly,  < AS.  orpedlice, 
boldly,  < orped,  bold:  see  orped.)  Boldly; 
bravely;  stoutly. 

He  hypped  ouer  on  hys  ax,  & orpedly  strydez, 
Bremly  brothe  on  a bent. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2232. 

orphalinet  (or'fa-lin),  n.  and  a.  See  orpheline. 

orphan  (or'fan),’  a.  and  n.  [<  OB',  orphans,  or- 
fene,  orfine,  orphe,  orfe  = Sp.  huerfano  = Pg. 
orfao,  orphao  = It.  orfano,  < ML.  orphanus,  < 
Gr.  opifiavoq,  without  parents,  fatherless,  bereft, 
deprived,  destitute ; later  bp<f>6 r = L.  orbus,  be- 
reft: see  oW>2.]  I.  a.  1.  Bereft  of  parents;  fa- 
therless, motherless,  or  without  either  father 
or  mother;  bereaved:  said  of  a child  or  a young 
and  dependent  person. 

This  king,  left  orphan  both  of  father  and  mother. 

Sir  /’.  Sidney. 

Enoch  Arden,  a rough  sailor’s  lad. 

Made  orphan  by  a winter  shipwreck. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Not  under  control  or  protection  analogous 
to  that  of  a parent;  unprotected;  unassisted. 

A virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  Muse. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  56. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a child  bereft  of  either 
parent  or  of  both  parents. 

The  tender  orphan  hands 

Felt  at  my  heart  and  seem'd  to  charm  from  thence 

The  wrath  I nursed  against  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 


Orphic 

II.  n.  A child  bereaved  of  one  parent  or  of 
both  parents,  generally  the  latter. 

And  saith  he  will  not  leaue  them  orphanes,  as  fatherlesge 
children,  but  wil  come  again  to  them  himself. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  173. 
A weeping  country  joins  a widow’s  tear ; 

The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry. 

Burns,  Death  of  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair. 
Orphans’  Court,  the  name  given  to  courts  of  general  pro- 
bate jurisdiction  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

orphan  (dr'fan),  v.  t.  [<  orphan,  a.)  To  reduce 
to  the  state  of  being  an  orphan;  bereave  of  pa- 
rents. 

For  this  orphaned  world  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the  like 
charitable  provision.  Warburton,  Sermons. 

orphanage  (or'fan-aj),  n.  [<  orphan  + -age.)  1. 
Tne  state  of  being  an  orphan. — 2.  An  institu- 
tion or  home  for  orphans. — 3.  Orphans  collec- 
tively. 

In  London  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphanage  part) 
is  not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be- 
fore which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  testament. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xxxii. 

orphan-asylum  (or'fan-a-si'Tum),  n.  An  asy- 
lum or  home  for  destitute  orphan  children, 
orphancyt  (or'fan-si),  n.  [<  orphan  + -cy.) 
The  state  of  being  an  orphan;  orphanhood. 

Yet  did  not  thy  Orphancie  nor  my  Widowhood  depriue 
vs  of  the  delightful!  prospect  which  the  hill  of  honour 
doth  yeeld.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

orphanet  (or'fan-et),  n.  [<  *orphanet,  orfenet 
(found  only  as  a,  surname),  dim.  of  orphane,  or- 
phan: see  orphan  and -eft.]  A young  or  little 
orphan. 

Calling  her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see. 

Drayton,  Moses,  i. 

orphanhood  (or'fan-hud),  n.  [<  orphan  + 
-hood.)  The  state  of  being  an  orphan, 
orphanism  (6r'fan-izm),  n.  [<  orphan  + -ism.) 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  orphan.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. 

orphanotrophism  (6r-fa-not'ro-fizm),  n.  [<  or- 
phanotroph-y  + -ism.)  The  care  and  support 
of  orphans.  C.  Mather.  [Rare.] 
orphanotrophy  (6r-fa-not'ro-fi),  n.  [<  LL.  or- 
phanotrophiuin,  an  orphan-asylum,  < Gr.  opipavo- 
rpoipeiov,  an  orphan-asylum,  < opipavoTpdifioc,  bring- 
ing up  orphans,  < optyavoc,  orphan,  + rptyeiv, 
nourish,  bring  up.]  1 . A supporting  or  the  sup- 
port of  orphans. — 2.  A hospital  for  orphans. 
Bailey.  [Rare  in  both  uses.] 
orphanry  (6r'fan-ri),  n.  [<  orphan  + -ry.)  An 
orphan-house;  an  orphanage  or  home  for  or- 
phans. [Rare.] 

orphantt  (fir'fant),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  or- 
phan, with  excrescent  t,  as  in  tyrant  for  tyran, 
etc.,  peasant,  etc.]  An  orphan. 

He  ne’r  provok’d  the  silly  orphants  cryes, 

Nor  fill’d  with  teares  the  woefull  widdowes  eyes. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  ( Nares .) 

orpharion  (6r-fa'ri-on),  n.  lOrph(eus)  + 
Arion.)  The  name  of  a large  variety  of  lute, 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, having  six  to  nine  pairs  of  metal  strings. 
It  was  played  by  means  of  a plectrum.  Also 
orpheoreon. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  flute. 

The  orpharion  to  the  lute, 

Tuning  the  tabor  and  the  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii. 

Orphean  (or'fe-an),  a.  [<  L.  Orpheus, < Gr.  "0/i- 
ipeioc,  < ’Op^Etif,  (jrpheus : see  Orphic.)  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Orpheus,  a legendary  poet  and 
musician  of  ancient  Greece ; hence,  melodious: 
as,  Orphean  strains. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 

I sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  17. 
2.  In ornith. , singing  sweetly ; melodious:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  a warbler,  Sylvia  orphea. 
orphelinet  (or'fe-lin),  n.  and  a.  [Also  orpha- 
line;  < ME.  orphelin,  < OF.  orphelin,  orfelin,  or- 
phenin,  orfenin,  P.  orphelin,  dim.  of  orphane,  < 
ML.  orphanus,  orphan:  Bee  orphan.)  I.  n.  An 
orphan. 

The  ladyes  souned  for  the  deathes  of  theyr  husehandes, 
and  orphalines  wepte  and  rent  their  heares  for  the  losse 
of  their  parentes.  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  3. 

II.  a.  Orphaned;  bereaved. 

When  thou  were  orphelyn  of  father  and  mother. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  it  prose  3. 

orpheoreon  (6r-fe-o're-on),  n.  See  orpharion. 
Orphic  (or'fik),  a.  [<  L.  Orphicus,  < Gr.  'OptjiKoc, 
of  Orpheus,  < Orpheus : see  def.]  Of  or 
pertaining  or  relating  to  Orpheus,  a legendary 
poet  and  musician  of  ancient  Greece,  who  had 
the  power  of  charming  all  animate  and  inani- 
mate objects  with  his  sweet  lyre,  descended 


Orphic 
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ortho-axis 


living  into  Hades  to  bring  back  to  life  his  wife 
Eurydice,  and  perished,  torn  to  pieces  by  infuri- 
ated Thracian  main  ads ; Orphean:  as,  the  Orphic 
poems.  A considerable  body  of  literature  is  extant  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Orpheus,  but  only  a few  fragments  bear 
evidence  of  being  as  old  as  500  B.  c.,  most  of  it  belonging 
to  the  Alexandrine  school.  In  ancient  Greece  there  were 
Orphic  societies  and  Orphic  mysteries,  both  connected 
with  the  cult  of  Bacchus,  and  concerning  themselves  with 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  death  in  nature. 

Language  is  a perpetual  Orphic  song. 

Shelley , Prometheus  Unbound,  iv.  1. 

Orphism  (or'fizm),  n.  [<  Orph{ic ) + -ism.']  The 
mystical  system  of  life  and  worship  embodied 
in  the  Orphic  poems  and  practised  and  incul- 
cated in  the  Orphic  mysteries.  See  Orphic. 

This  close  connexion  of  Orphism  with  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  128. 

Orphize  (6r'fiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  Orphized , 
ppr .Orphizing.  [<  Orph(ic)  + -ize.]  To  conform 
to  or  resemble  Orphic  doctrines  and  worship. 

The  Orphizing  mystic  cultus  of  Phyla. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  128. 

orphrey  (or'fri),  n.  [S ee  orfrays.]  1.  A kind 
of  embroidery  in  gold.  See  orphrey -work. — 
2.  An  ornamental  band  or  border  on  certain 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  especially  chasubles 


Cope  with  embroidered  orphreys  and  hood;  Italian,  x6th  century. 
a,  a,  orphreys. 


and  copes,  usually  done  in  orphrey-work.  The 
apparel  of  the  amice,  if  done  in  orphrey*work, 
is  sometimes  called  the  orphrey  of  the  amice. 
See  amice 1,  2,  chasuble,  and  cope1,  2. 

The  orphrey*  fof  the  cope]  were  two  bands,  some  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  of  another  material  than  the  cope  it- 
self, and  reaching  all  down  from  the  neck  on  both  sides  in 
front,  as  the  vestment  shows  itself  on  the  wearer’s  person. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  36. 

orphreyedt  (or'frid),  a.  [<  orphrey  + - ed 2.] 
Ornamented  with  embroidery  or  orphrey-work. 
orphrey-work  (or'fri-werk),  n.  Gold  embroi- 
dery; hence,  rich  embroidery  of  any  sort, 
orpiment  (or'pi-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  orpiment,  < 
OF.  orpiment , F.  orpiment  = Pr.  aurpigment, 
auripiment  = Sp.  oropimente  = Pg.  ouropimento 
= It.  orpimento,  < L.  auripigmentum , orpiment, 
< aurum,  gold,  + pigmentum , pigment:  see 
aurum , or3,  wid  pigment.]  Arsenic  trisulphid, 
■A-s2®3*  It  is  found  native,  and  also  manufactured 
artificially.  The  native  orpiment  appears  in  soft,  foliated 
masses,  having  a bright-yellow  color  and  brilliant  lus- 
ter. The  orpiment,  or  king’s  yellow,  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a mixture  of  arsenious  oxid  and  sulphur, 
and  is  a mixture  of  arsenic  sulphid  and  arsenious  oxid.  The 
red  orpiment  is  called  realgar,  and  is  an  arsenic  disulphid 
(AS2S2).  Orpiment  is  used  in  dyeing  to  reduce  indigo  by 
its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  in  leather-manufacture  together 
with  potash  and  lime  to  prepare  a paste  employed  for  re- 
moving the  hair  from  skins. 

The  firste  spirit  quiksilver  called  is ; 

The  second  orpiment. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  270. 
orpine,  orpin  (dr'pin),  n.  [<  ME.  orpin,  orpyn, 
orpine,  orpyne,  yellow  arsenic,  a kind  of  stone- 
crop^  OP.  orpin,  yellow  arsenic,  orpiment,  also 
a kind  of  stonecrop  (so  called  from  its  yellow 
flowers);  an  abbr.  form  of  orpiment:  see  orpi- 
ment.'] 1.  In  painting,  a yellow  color  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red. — 
2.  A succulent  herbaceous  plant,  Sedum  Tele- 
phium,  common  in  gardens,  native  in  the  north- 
ern Old  World,  sometimes  becoming  wild  in 
America.  It  has  fleshy  smooth  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
numerous  purple  flowers.  It  was  formerly,  and  to  some 
extent  is  still,  used  as  an  astringent  in  dysentery,  etc.,  and 
as  a vulnerary.  From  its  tenacity  of  life,  it  is  called  live- 
forever. 

Cool  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  193. 


On  the  eve  of  this  saint  [St  John],  as  well  as  upon  that 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  every  man’s  door  was  shaded 
with  green  birch,  long  fennel,  Saint  John’s  wort,  orpin, 
white  lillies,  and  the  like,  ornamented  with  garlands  of 
beautiful  flowers. 

Stow,  quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  463. 
Boy  enough  to  crawl 

For  latter  orpine  round  the  southern  wall. 

Browning,  Sordello. 
Evergreen  orpine.  Same  as  herb  of  friendship  (which 
see,  under  herb). 

orr  (or),  ii.  [Origin  obscure.]  A globular  piece 
of  wood  used  in  playing  at  doddart.  Halliwell. 
orra  (or'a),  a.  [Also  arrow,  ora;  <Dau.  dvrig, 
Sw.  dfrig,  remaining,  < Dan.  over,  Sw.  ofoer  = 
E.  over.]  Left  over;  remaining  over;  not 
matched;  occasional;  incidental:  as,  an  orra 
thing;  an  orra  time. 

In  Poosie  Haney’s  held  the  splore, 

To  drink  their  orra  duddies. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars. 

2.  Employed,  as  about  a farm,  for  doing  the 
odd  jobs  or  work  which  the  servants  having 
regular  and  specified  duties  cannot  overtake : 
as,  an  orra  man. — 3.  Base;  low;  mean;  worth- 
less : as,  to  keep  orra  company.  [Scotch  in  all 
uses.] 

orrach,  n.  See  orach. 

orrels  (or'elz),  n.  pi.  [<  OSw.  urwal,  refuse,  Sw. 
urval,  choice,  selection,  residue,  < ur-  (=  AS. 
or-)  + vala,  choice:  see  irate2.]  What  is  left 
over;  refuse.  [Scotch.] 

orrery  (or'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  orreries  (-riz).  [So  called, 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
for  whom  a copy  of  this  machine  was  made  by 
a workman,  after  an  original  borrowed  from 
George  Graham,  who  invented  it.  ] A machine 
so  constructed  as  to  represent,  by  the  move- 
ments of  its  parts,  the  motions  and  phases  of 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  Similar  machines 
are  also  called  planetariums  and  cosmoscopes. 
orrice,  n.  See  orris2. 

orris1  (or'is),  n.  [Contr.  of  orfrays.]  If.  A 
name  given  to  laces  of  varied  design  in  gold 
and  silver. 

One  Silver  Orrice  a quarter  of  a Yard  deep ; A large  Par- 
cel of  Black  and  Silver  Fringe ; One  dark  colour  Cloth 
Gown  and  Petticoat  with  2 Silver  Orrices. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 

II.  107. 

2.  Galloon  and  gimp  used  in  upholstery.  [Trade- 
name.  ] — Orris  pattern,  a peculiar  pattern  or  design  for 
gold  lace. 

orris2  (or'is),  n.  [Short  for  orris-root.]  A plant 
from  which  orris-root  is  obtained.  Also  orrice. 
Orris-pea  (or'is-pe),  n.  A little  ball  of  dried 
orris-root  used  to  maintain  the  discharge  of  is- 
sues. See  issue-pea. 

orris-root  (or'is-rot),  n.  [Prob.  a corruption  of 
iris-root.]  The  root  of  several  European  species 
of  Iris,  chiefly  I.  florentina.  See  Iris,  8 Oil  of 

orris-root.  See  oil. 

orseduet,  orsedewt  (or'se-du),  [<  OF.  or, 
gold,  + sedue,  pp.  of  seduire,  mislead:  see  se- 
duce.] An  inferior  sort  of  leaf-metal  made  of 
copper  and  zinc,  so  as  to  resemble  gold;  Mann- 
heim gold ; Dutch  metal. 

orseilie  (or-sal'),  n.  [F.:  see  orchil,  archil.]  A 
peculiar  coloring  matter  derived  from  Roccella 
tinctoria  and  other  lichens,  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  test-papers  for  chemical  operations. 
See  litmus,  and  test-paper  (under  paper).  Theprin- 
ciples  in  those  plants  from  which  coloring  matters  are 
prepared  are  themselves  colorless,  but  yield  coloring  sub- 
stances by  reaction  with  water,  air,  and  ammonia.  They 
are  generally  acids,  or  acid  anhydrids.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

orseillin  (6r-sa'lin),  n.  [<  orseilie  + -in2.]  A 
coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing;  the  sodium-sul- 
phonate  salt  of  beta-naphthol-azo-naphthalene. 
It  yields  a fast  and  full  red,  but  is  not  very  bril- 
liant. Also  called  roccellin,  rubidin,  rauracienne. 
orsellate  (or'sel-at),  n.  [<  orsell(ic)  + -ate  1.] 
The  generic  name  for  any  salt  composed  of  or- 
sellic  acid  and  a base : as,  orsellate  of  baryta, 
orseilie  (or-sel'ik),  a.  [<  orse(i)lle  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  orseilie  : as,  orseilie  acid, 
ort  (ort),  n.  [<  ME.  ort.  < AS.  as  if  * or  ait  (= 
MD.  ooraete,  ooreete  = MLG.  LG.  ort),  what  is 
left  after  eating,  < or-,  out,  + etan,  eat:  see 
or-  and  eat.]  A fragment;  a scrap;  a piece  of 
refuse : usually  in  the  plural. 

Let  him  have  time  a beggar’s  orts  to  crave. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  985. 

Hang  thee,  thou  parasite,  thou  son  of  crumbs 
And  orts!  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 

I wouldn’t  give  a fiddlestick’s  end  for  all  the  Constitu- 
tions in  creation.  They  take  the  best  of  everything,  and 
leave  us  only  the  orts  and  hog-wash. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 
ort  (6rt),  v.  t.  [<  ort,  n.]  To  turn  away  from 
with  disgust;  refuse.  [Scotch.] 


The  lasses  now-a-days  ort  nane  o’  God’s  creatures. 

Jamieson. 

ortalanf,  ortalont,  n.  Obsolete  variants  of  or- 
tolan. 

Ortalida  (or-tal'i-da),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  Or- 
talis, 1. 

Ortalidse  (or-tal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Shuckard, 
1840),  < Ortalis  4-  -idw.]  A family  of  dipterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Ortalis.  The  front 
is  bristly  only  above,  the  auxiliary  vein  ends  acutely  in  the 
costa,  the  legs  are  not  long,  and  the  horny  ovipositor  is 
telescopic.  It  is  a large  and  wide-spread  group,  whose 
members  resemble  the  Trypetidce.  Thirty-five  genera  oc- 
cur in  North  America. 

Ortalis  (6r'ta-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opraliq,  a young 
bird.  ] 1 . In  ornith. , a genus  of  guans  of  the  fam- 
ily Cracidw  and  the  subfamily  Penelopince.  The 
head  is  crested,  with  bare  places  on  its  sides  and  on  the 
chin,  but  no  wattles;  the  tarsi  are  naked  and  scutellate 
before  and  behind ; the  wings  are  short,  rounded,  and 
concavo-convex ; the  tail  is  very  long  and  ample,  fan- 
shaped, with  twelve  broad  graduated  feathers.  The  plu- 
mage is  greenish.  O.  vetida  is  a Mexican  species,  a variety 
of  which  occurs  in  Texas  and  is  known  as  the  Texan  guan, 
or  chachalaca  (which  see).  Usually  called  Ortalida,  after 
Merrem,  1786.  See  cut  under  guan. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  typical  genus  of  Ortalidce, 
founded  by  Fallen  in  1810,  containing  robust 
dark-colored  flies  found  on  the  leaves  of  bushes 
vibrating  their  wings  in  the  sunshine. 

Orthagoriscidae  (6r#tha-go-ris'i-d§),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Orthagoriscus  + -idw.]  A family  of  gym- 
nodont  fishes,  named  from  the  genus  Orthago- 
riscus : same  as  Molidw. 

Orthagoriscini  (6r-tha-go-ri-si'ni),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Orthagoriscus  + -ini.]  In  Bonaparte’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a subfamily  of  Molidw 
with  the  skeleton  entirely  cartilaginous  and 
the  fins  covered  with  continuous  skin,  repre- 
sented only  hy  the  genus  lianzanla. 

Orthagoriscus  (or//tha-go-ris'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  optlayopioKOC,  a sucking  pig.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Orthagoriscidse : same  as  Mola,  the  older 
and  therefore  preferable  name. 

Orthalicidae  (or-tha-lis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Orthalicus  + -idw.]  A family  of  geophilous 
pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Orthalicus.  They  have  a spiral  turreted  shell,  posterior 
included  mantle,  a peculiarly  modified  jaw  composed  of 
a median  triangular  piece  and  lateral  oblique  imbricated 
plates  adherent  above  but  free  below,  and  teeth  differen- 
tiated. Two  species  of  Orthalicus  are  found  in  Florida, 
chiefly  in  wooded  country. 

Orthalicus  (6r-thal'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Beck, 
1837).]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Orfha- 
licidw. 

orthaxial  (or-thak'si-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  bp6oc, 
straight,  + L.  axis,  axis.]  Having  a straight 
vertebral  axis : applied  to  a primitive  form  of 
the  vertebral  axis  in  certain  fishes,  in  which  its 
posterior  end  is  not  bent  upward  or  curved  in 
any  other  direction.  J.  A.  Ryder. 

Orthezia  (dr-the'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and 
Serville,  1843),  syn.  of  Dortliesia,  named  after 
Dorthes,  a French  physician  (1759-94).]  A 
genus  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  family 
Coccidw.  The  adult  female  insect,  the  form  usually 
met  with,  is  long  and  oval  in  shape,  covered  with  a 
laminated  white  secretion,  elongated  behind  and  having 
a sac  which  contains  the  eggs.  The  antenna;  are  eight- 
jointed;  there  are  no  tarsal  digitules;  the  genito-anal 
ring  is  enlarged  and  six-haired.  One  species  has  been 
recognized  in  the  United  States ; several  others  are  Euro- 
pean. 

orthian  (or'thi-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  bpdtog,  straight 
up,  high-pitched',  < bp66(,  straight,  upright.]  In 
anc.  Gr.  music,  noting  a melody  or  style  in 
which  many  high  tones  were  used. 

orthite  (or'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  opObg,  straight,  + 
-ite2.]  A variety  of  allanite. 

orthius  (6r'thi-us),  n. ; pi.  orthii  (-1).  [<  Gr. 
opSiog:  see  def.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a great  foot, 
consisting  of  three  tetrasemic  longs,  the  first  of 
which  forms  the  arsis,  while  the  other  two  con- 
stitute the  thesis : thus,  4-4—  | aa 4_.  gee 

semantus. 

ortho-.  [L.,  etc.,  < Gr.  bpdo-,  combining  form  of 
opdog,  straight,  upright,  right,  correct,  etc.]  An 
element  in  many  words  of  Greek  origin,  its  pres- 
ence bringing  in  the  sense  of  ‘straight,’  ‘up- 
right,’ ‘right,’  ‘correct.’  In  chem.,  specifically -(«) 
As  a prefix  of  benzene  derivatives  it  denotes  a substitu- 
tion of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  benzene  ring  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  each  other.  (&)  As  applied  to  acids  it  notes  those 
in  which  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  present  is  equal 
to  the  number  expressing  the  quantivalence  of  the  ele- 
mentary radical,  and  applied  to  salts  it  notes  those  formed 
from  ortho-acids.  Where  the  ortho-acid  has  not  been  iso- 
lated, the  acid  in  which  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups 
present  is  nearest  to  the  number  expressing  the  quantiva- 
lence of  the  elementary  radical  is  sometimes  called  an 
ortho-acid. 

ortho-axis  (6r'tho-ak//sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  op66g, 
straight,  + L.  axis',  axis.]  Same  as  orthodiago- 


ortho-axis 

nal  axis — that  is,  the  lateral  axis  of  a mono- 
clinic crystal  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  axis. 

orthocephalic  (or,/tho-se-fal,ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
[<  orthocephal-y  + -ic.]  Exhibiting  of  charac- 
terized by  orthocephaly. 
orthocephaly  (or-tho-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpdAg, 
straight,  + ke <j>a7.r/,  head.]  The  character  of  a 
skull  whose  vertical  index  is  above  70  and  not 
above  75 ; the  character  of  a skull  with  an  in- 
termediate vertical  index, 
orthoceran  (6r-thos'e-ran),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  genus  Orihoceras".  'Science,  III.  127. 
Orthoceras  (6r-thos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr. 
bpdoKepwg,  slraight-horned),  < Gr.  opddg,  straight, 
+ sepag,  horn.]  The  typical  genus  of  Ortho- 
ceratidse,  having  the  shell  straight  or  but 
slightly  curved.  The  species  are  very  numer- 
ous, ranging  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias- 
sie.  Also  Orthoceratites,  Orthocerus. 
Orthocerata  (6r,/tho-se-ra,ta),  ».  pi.  [NL. :’ 
see  Orthoceras .]  Plural  of  Orthoceras. 
Orthoceratid®  (6r//th6-se-rat'i-de'»,  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Orthoceras  (-cerat-)+ -idee.]  A family  of 
fossil  tentaculiferous  tetrabranchiate  cephalo- 
pods,  typified  by-  the  genus  Orthoceras.  They 
have  a straight  or  scarcely  curved  chambered  shell,  with 
a central  siphuncle  and  rarely  contracted  aperture.  Over 
300  species  have  been  described,  from  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Australia.  They  are  among  the  most  pro- 
fusely and  widely  distributed  shells  of  the  old  rocks. 
They  attained  greater  Bize  than  any  other  fossil  of  the 
time,  fragments  indicating  a length  of  0 or  more  feet 

orthoceratite  (6r-tho-ser'a-tit),  n.  [<  NL.  Or- 
thoceratites.'] A fossil  ceplialopod  of  the  genus 
Orthoceras  or  the  family  Ortlioceratidce.  Also 
orthoceratoid. 

Orthoceratites  (6r-tho-ser-a-tI'tez),  n.  [NL., 
as  Orthoceras  (- ceratr ) + -ite's.]  Same  as  Ortho- 
ceras. 

orthoceratitic  (6r-tho-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  or- 
thoceratite + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
orthoceratites ; orthoceran : opposed  to  cyrto- 
ceratitic. 

orthoceratoid  (or-tho-ser'a-toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
orthoceratite  + -oid'.]  I’’  a.  Resembling  or 

related  to  Orthoceras. 

II.  n.  A cephalopod  resembling  Orthoceras. 
Orthocerus  (or-thos'e-rus),  n.  [NL. : see  Or- 
thoceras.] 1.  In  corich.,  same  as  Orthoceras. — 
2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  the  coleopterous  fam- 
ily Colydiidce,  founded  by  Latreille  in  1796,  con- 
taining four  European  species,  one  of  which, 
+0.  clavicornis,  extends  into  Siberia, 
orthochromatic  (6r'tho-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
bpBog,  correct,  + xp&aa,  color:  see  chromatic.] 
In  photog.,  correct  in  the  relations  or  in  the 
rendering  of  colors— that  is,  free  from  the 
usual  photographic  fault  of  exaggerating  the 
deepness  of  greens,  yellows,  and  reds  and  the 
brightness  of  blues  and  violets.  The  epithet  notes 
any  process  by  means  of  which  this  end  may  be  attained, 
or  any  plate,  chemical,  etc.,  used  in  such  a process.  Ordi- 
nary photographic  dry  plates  in  which  a trace  of  such 
agents  as  eosin  or  clilorophyl  is  incorporated  possess 
the  orthochromatic  property,  which  is  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  exposure  is  made  through  a transparent  screen 
tinted  to  correspond  with  the  prevalent  color  in  the  scene 
or  picture,  as  green  for  a landscape,  or  yellow  for  a paint- 
ing characterized  by  draperies  of  that  hue.  Also  expressed 
by  isochromatic,  an  epithet  implying  equality  of  exposure 
to  obtain  similar  results  from  opposed  colors,  contrary  to 
the  usual  photographic  experience. 

orthochromatize  (dr-tho-kro'ma-tiz),  v.  t.-  pret. 
and  pp.  orthochromatized,  ppr.  "orthochromatiz- 
ing.  [<  orthochromatic ) + -izei]  In  photog., 
to  render  orthochromatic,  as  a plate ; bring 
into  conformity  with  the  conditions  necessary 
to  obtain  a correct  rendering  of  color-values, 
orthpclase  (or'tho-klaz),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdAg 
straight,  right,  + tiMaig,  fracture : see  clastic.] 
Common  or  potash  feldspar,  a silicate  of  alu- 
minium and  potassium,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
crystals  and  also  massive.  It  has  two  perfect  cleav- 
ages, at  right  angles  to  each  other  (whence  the  name).  It 
varies  much  in  color,  from  white  to  yellow,  red,  and  green. 
Adularia,  including  most  moonstone,  is  a crystallized  va- 
riety, transparent  or  nearly  so,  characteristic  especially  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alps ; valencianite,  from  Valen- 
ciana,  Mexico,  is  similar  to  it.  Sanidine  is  a glassy  vari- 
ety, usually  containing  more  or  less  soda ; it  is  character- 
istic of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  trachyte,  phonolite,  etc. ; 
rhyacolite,  from  Monte  Somma, Vesuvius,  is  similar.  Loxo- 
clase  is  a variety  from  Hammond,  New  York,  and  murchi- 
sonite  one  from  Exeter,  England,  the  latter  showing  gold- 
en-yellow reflections  on  a surface  nearly  parallel  to  the 
orthopinacoid.  Orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
granite  and  some  other  crystalline  rocks,  and  often  occurs 
in  large  masses  in  granite-veins,  and  is  then  quarried  and 
used  in  making  pottery.  Much  of  the  potash  feldspar 
called  orthoclase  is  really  the  related  triclinic  species  mi- 
crocline.  The  name  arwrthoclase  has  been  given  to  some 
kinds  of  triclinic  feldspar  containing  considerable  potash, 
which  are  more  closely  related  to  albite  than  to  microcline 
in  optical  characters.  S ee  feldspar.  Also  called  orthose. 
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orthpclastic  (6r-tho-klas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  opBAs, 
straight,  right,  + tOiacroc,  verbal  adj.  of  shav, 
break.]  Characterized  by  cleavages  at  right 
angles  to  one  another:  said  of  certain  species 
of  the  feldspar  group,  particularly  orthoclase ; 
pertaining  to  such  species,  or  specifically  to 
orthoclase. 

Orthocoela  (or-tho-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opft5f,  straight,  + (coUof/hollow.]  One  of  three 
orders  into  which  the  rhabdoccelous  turbella- 
rians  are  sometimes  divided, 
orthoccelic  (or-tho-se'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  op66g, 
straight,  + KoiXia,  the  belly,  the  intestines.] 
Arranged  in  str  light  or  parallel  folds : applied 
to  the  intestines  of  birds  when  they  are  thus 
disposed,  in  distinction  from  cycloccelic. 
orthodiagonal  (dri'tho-dl-ag'o-nal),  n.  and  a, 
[<  Gr.  opttog,  straight,  4-  diayovo f,  diagonal : see 
diagonal.]  I.  n.  In  crystal.,  the  diagonal  or 
lateral  axis  in  a monoclinie  solid  which  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  vertical  axis ; also,  the 
plane  which  includes  the  two  axes  named. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  orthodiagonal. 

orthodomatic  (6r,/tho-do-mat'ik),  a.  [<  ortho- 
dome + - atic 2.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  orthodome. 

orthodome  (or'tho-dom),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpOAr, 
straight,  + 66poc,  bu/ia,  a house : see  domes,  5.] 
In  crystal.,  a dome,  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
parallel  to  that  lateral  axis  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  axis.  It  is  properly  a 
hemidome,  since  a given  form  includes  hut 
two  planes.  See  dome l,  5. 
orthodox  (or'tho-doks),  a.  [=  F.  orthodoxe  = 
Sp.  ortodoxo  = Pg.  orthodoxo  = It.  ortodosso,  < 
LL.  orthodoxus,  K LGr.  bpOobo^oc,  having  a right 
opinion,  < Gr.  opdAg,  straight,  right,  correct,  + 
(folia,  opinion : see  dogma,  doxology.]  1.  Holding 
what  is  regarded  as  the  correct  opinion,  or  cor- 
rect opinions,  especially  in  regard  to  religious 
or  theological  doctrines ; sound  in  opinion  or 
doctrine ; specifically, _ conforming  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  as  represented  in  its 
primitive  ecumenical  creeds:  applied  to  per- 
sons or  doctrines.  That  which  seems  to  one  part  of 
the  Christian  church  orthodox  may  be  held  by  another  to 
be  heterodox.  Thus,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regards 
Protestant  churches  as  heterodox;  again,  the  Reformed 
churches  sometimes  deny  the  title  orthodox  to  one  another ; 
and  generally  those  who  hold  to  the  Trinitarian  faith  deny 
rT ® ePj^e^.  orthodox  to  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists. 
Orthodoxy  is  not  usually  denied  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  having  added  articles  to  the  ecumenical  faith  of 
Christendom,  but  only  to  those  who  are  charged  with  de- 
nying  a part  of  that  faith.  Thus,  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
not  ordinarily  refused  by  Protestants  the  right  to  the  epi- 
thet  orthodox;  nor  are  Trinitarians  denied  the  right  to 
that  epithet  by  those  of  Unitarian  belief.  Orthodox  is  the 
common  epithet  of  the  Greek  Church  (of  which  the  full 
ofhcial  title  is  “the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Ori- 
ental Church”),  as  Catholic  is  of  the  Roman  Church.  [The 
word  is  employed  locally  in  New  England  to  designate  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  churches  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  same  order  which  hold  the  Unitarian  or  Uni- 
versalist  faith,  as  in  the  phrase  “the  Orthodox  Church." 
It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  Trinitarian  Quakers  from 
those  whose  belief  is  or  tends  toward  Unitarianism.] 

_Tis  the  Orthodox  Tenet,  that  there  never  was  any  re- 
mission of  Sins  but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was 
slam  from  the  beginning  of  the  World. 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  Works,  III.  182. 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 

Wha  believe  in  John  Knox, 

Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience. 

Burns,  The  Kirk’s  Alarm. 
2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Orthodox  population  in  Cattaro  and  all  the  coasts 
thereof  is  always  a large  minority,  and  in  some  places  it 
actually  outnumbers  the  Latins. 

E.  A,  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  198. 
Orthodox  school,  in  polit.  econ.  See  political.  = Syn 
1.  Orthodox,  Evangelical.  (See  the  definitions  of  these 
terms.)  It  is  natural  for  all  who  care  about  their  doctri- 
nal beliefs  to  claim  the  titles  that  indicate  correctness  of 
belief.  Hence  orthodox  is  a part  of  the  name  of  the  Greek 
Church ; to  the  Roman  Catholic  orthodox  means  faithful 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church ; in  the  doctrinal  con- 
tests of  America  orthodox  has  generally  meant  Calvinistic, 
especially  as  opposed  to  Unitarianism  and  Universalism ; 
m England  it  has  as  generally  meant  High-church,  as  op- 
posed to  Low-church  or  evangelical.  Evangelical , meaning 
in  harmony  with  the  Gospel,  has  been  claimed  somewhat 
similarly  and  for  a like  reason,  but  has  been  especially 
applied  to  those  who  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 

orthodoxalt  ( dr'tho-dok-sal),  a.  [<  orthodox  + 
-al.]  Orthodox. 

Our  opinions  and  practises  herin  are  of  late  tnrnd  quite 
against  all  other  Protestants,  and  that  which  is  to  them 
orthodoxal  to  us  become  scandalous  and  punishable  by 
statute.  Milton , Civil  Power. 

orthodoxalityt  (6r//tho-dok-sal'i-ti),  n.  [<  or- 
thodoxal + -ity.]  Orthodoxy.  "Cudworth. 

orthodoxallyt  (6r'tho-dok-sal-i),  adv.  In  an 
orthodox  manner ; orthodoxly. 
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In  plane  English,  more  warily,  more  judiciously,  more 
orthodoxally  then  twice  their  number  of  divines  have  don 
in  many  a prolix  volume.  Milton,  Civil  Power. 

orthodoxasticalt  (dr^tho-dok-sas'ti-kal),  a.  [< 

hGr.  bpdodo^aartKoc,  < opBodogaorr/t;,  having  a right 
opinion,  < bp86So%og,  having  a right  opinion : see 
orthodox.]  Same  as  orthodox. 

But  also  hath  excommunicated  them  as  heretikes  which 
appeare  heere  to  be  more  orthodoxasticalt  Christians  than 
they  themselues.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  258. 

orthodoxical  (6r'tho-dok-si-kal),  a.  [<  ortho- 
dox + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  orthodoxy ; char- 
acterized by  orthodoxy ; orthodox, 
orthodoxly  (6r'tho-doks-li),  adv.  With  sound- 
ness of  faith ; in  a manner  conformed  to  the 
teachings  and  practice  of  those  who  hold  the 
orthodox  or  true  faith. 

You  err  most  orthodoxly.  sweet  Sir  Kit. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary,  iiL  5. 

A primitive  old  lady  . . . orthodoxly  crossed  herself 
whenever  the  carriage  gave  a jolt. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  iv. 

orthodoxness  (6r'tho-doks-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  orthodox ; orthodoxy, 
orthodoxy  (or'tho-dok-si),  n.  [=  F.  orthodoxic 
— Sp.  ortodoxia  = Pg.  orthodoxia  = It.  ortodos- 
sia,  < ML.  orthodoxia  = Ar.  artodoksi,  < LGr.  bp- 
Bo&oZ'ta,  correctness  of  opinion,  < op6odo£o(,  hav- 
ing a right  opinion : see  orthodox.]  The  char- 
acter of  being  orthodox ; correctness  of  opinion ; 
soundness  of  doctrine,  especially  in  theology; 
specifically,  in  thcol.,  conformity  to  the  faith  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  as  represented  in  its  primi- 
tive ecumenical  creeds,  or  to  the  Greek  Church, 
called  Orthodox—  Feast  of  Orthodoxy,  in  the  Or. 
Ch.,  a festival  celebrated  on  Orthodoxy  Sunday  in  com- 
memoration of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Iconoclasts.  It 
was  instituted  A.  D.  842  or  843,  on  the  restoration  of  icons 
at  Constantinople  under  the  regency  of  the  empress  Theo- 
dora.—Orthodoxy  Sunday,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  On  this  Sunday  anathemas  are  solemnly  read 
against  various  heresies. 

orthodromic  (dr-tho-drom'ik),  a.  [<  ortliodro- 
m-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orthodromy. 
orthodromics  (6r-tko-drom'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  or- 
thodromic : see  -ics.]  The  art  of  sailing  in  the 
are  of  a great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
orthodromy  (or'tho-dro-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  *op666po- 
yog,  running  straight  forward  (cf.  bpBoSpopuv, 
run  straight  forward),  < op66c,  straight,  + dpa- 
peiv,  run.]  The  act  or  art  of  sailing  on  a great 
circle  or  in  a straight  course, 
orthoepic  (6r-tho-ep'ik),  a.  [<  orthoep-y  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  orthoepy. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  suggest  any  explanation  of 
orthoepic  mutations. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxiL 

orthoepical  (6r-tho-ep'i-kal),  a.  [<  orthoepic 
+ -al.]  Same  as  orthoepic. 
orthoepically  (or-thp-ep'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
orthoepic  manner ; with  coi'rect  pronunciation, 
orthoepist  (or'tho-e-pist),  n.  [=  F.  ortlioipiste 
= It.  ortoepista;  as  orthoep-y  + -isf.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  orthoepy;  one  who  writes  on  or- 
thoepy. 

orthoepistic  (6r,!'thd-e-pis'tik),  a.  [<  orthoepist 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orthoepist  or  to 
orthoepists. 

Attempting  to  show  that  formerly  h was  not  pronounced 
in  English,  and  that  it  was  altogether  an  orthoepistic  fancy 
to  pronounce  it. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  quoted  in  J.  Hadley’s  Essays,  p.  254. 
orthoepy  (or'tho-e-pi  or  or-tho'e-pi),  n.  [=  F. 
orthoepie  = It.  ortoepia,  < Gr.  opBoerrua,  correct 
speaking  or  pronunciation,  < hpOoetzsiv,  speak  or 
pronounce  correctly,  < opdoq,  right,  correct,  + 
£7rof,  a word:  see  epic.]  1.  The  art  of  uttering 
words  with  propriety;  a correct  pronunciation 
of  words. — 2.  That  part  of  grammar  (often  in- 
cluded under  orthography)  which  treats  of  pro- 
nunciation. More  recently  called  phonology. 
orthogamyt  (dr-thog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  opt) Ac, 
straight,  + yapog,  marriage.]  In  hot.,  direct  or 
immediate  fertilization,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  mediate  agency, 
orthognathic  (6r-thog-nath'ik),  a.  [As  ortliog- 
nath-ous  + -ic.]  Same  as  orthognathous. 
orthognathism  (6r-thog'na-thizm),  n.  [As  or- 
thognath-ous  + -ism.  ] The  orthognathous  state 
or  condition;  the  character  of  being  orthogna- 
thous. Also  orthognathy. 

This  [a  small  craniofacial  angle]  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  . . . orthognathism. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  420. 

orthognathous  (or-thog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL.or- 
thognathus,  < Gr.  opddg,  straight,  + yvadog,  the 
jaw.]  Straight-jawed ; having  the  profile  of  the 
face  vertical  or  nearly  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
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vertical  form  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws. 
The  facial  angle  of  an  orthognathous  skull  is  large  (by 
whichever  method  it  is  measured),  the  term  being  more 
or  less  definitely  employed  as  the  opposite  of  prognathous 
or  prosognathous,  where  the  angle  is  small,  or  as  the  mean 
between  prognathous  and  hyper  orthognathic  or  opisthog- 
nathous,  where  the  angle  is  excessively  large.  The  facial 
angles  that  have  been  chiefly  used  in  the  definition  of  these 
terms  are  known  as  Camper’s,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire’s 
and  Cuvier’s,  Jacquart’s,  and  Cloquet’s  (which  see,  under 
craniometry).  A more  recent  facial  angle  is  that  included 
between  the  nasio-alveolar  line  and  a line  drawn  through 
the  supra-auricular  point  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
orbit  (German  anthropologists) ; when  this  is  between  83° 
and  90°,  the  skull  is  said  to  be  orthognathous.  The  same 
character  is  also  defined  by  means  of  the  gnathic  or  alveo- 
lar index  (Flower),  those  skulls  with  a gnathic  index  below 
98  being  orthognathous ; between  98  and  103,  mesogna- 
thous ; and  above  103,  prognathous. 

orthognathy  (6r-thog'na-thi),  re.  [As  orthog- 
* nath-ous  + -i/.]  Same  as  orthognathism. 
orthogon  (or'tho-gon),  re.  [<  L.  orthogonius, 
< Gr.  'opdoyumog,  right-angled,  < opdog,  right,  + 
ytwia,  an  angle.]  A rectangular  figure ; a figure 
^having  all  its  angles  right  angles, 
orthogonal  (&r-thog'o-nal),  a.  [<  orthogon  + 
-al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  depending  upon  the 

use  of  right  angles. — 2.  Right-angled Orthog- 

onal axes.  Seeoiisi.— Orthogonal  projection.  See 
projection. — Orthogonal  substitution  or  transforma- 
tion, one  which  transforms  from  one  set  of  three  mutual- 
ly perpendicular  coordinates  to  another.— Orthogonal 
trajectory,  a curve  cutting  all  the  surfaces  or  plane 
curves  of  a family  of  such  loci  at  right  angles. 

orthogonally  (6r-thog'o-nal-i),  adv.  Perpen- 
dicularly; at  right  angles;  "with  right  angles, 
orthograph  (6r'tho-graf),  re.  [<  Gr.  opdi if, 
straight,  + ypatyeiv,  write  (see  orthography ).] 
An  orthographic  projection;  specifically,  an 
orthographic  drawing  exhibiting  a structure  in 
external  or  internal  elevation.  The  internal 
orthograph  is  usually  called  a vertical  section, 
and  sometimes  a sciagraph. 
orthographer  (or-thog'ra-fer),  re.  [<  ortliogra- 
ph-y  + -er  1.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  writes 
on  orthography;  one  who  spells  words  correct- 
ly, according  to  approved  usage, 
orthographic  (6r-tho-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ortlw- 
graphique  = Sp.  ortogrdfico  = Pg.  orthograpldco 
= It.  ortografico,  < NL,  orthographicus,  < L. 
orthographia,  < Gr.  opdoypa<pia,  correct  writing 
(also,  in  L.,  the  elevation  of  a building) : see  or- 
thography.]  1.  Pertaining  to  orthography ; be- 
longing to  the  writing  of  words  with  the  proper 
letters;  relating  to  the  spelling  of  words:  as, 
an  orthographic  error;  orthographic  reform. — 
2.  In  geom.,  pertaining  tonight  lines  or  angles. 
— Orthographic  proj  ection.  See  projection. 
orthographical  (or-tho-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  ortho- 
graphic + -al.]  Same  as  orthographic. 
orthographically  (or-tho-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  orthographic  manner,  (a)  According  to  the  rules 
of  proper  spelling  or  the  customary  forms  of  words.  ( b ) 
In  the  manner  of  orthographic  projection, 
orthographist  (6r-thog'ra-fist),  re.  [<  orthogra- 
ph-y  + -ist]  One  who  is  versed  in  orthogra- 
phy; an  orthographer. 

orthographize  (fir-thog'ra-fiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  orthograpliized,  ppr.  orthographizing . [<  or- 

thograph-y  + -ize.]  To  write  or  spell  correctly. 
Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 

orthography  (or-thog'ra-fi),  re.  [Early  mod.  E. 
ortographie,  artografie  F.  orthographic  = Sp. 
ortografia  = Pg.  orthographia  = It.  ortografia 
= G.  orthographic  = Sw.  Dan.  ortografi,  orthog- 
raphy, spelling,  < L.  orthographia,  ML.  also 
orthografia,  < Gr.  opdoypaQia,  correct  writing 
(also,  in  L. , the  elevation  or  front  view  of  a 
building),  < *bpdoypd<j>og  (>  LL.  orthographus), 
writing  correctly,  an  orthographer,  < opB6g, 
straight,  right,  correct,  + ypatynv,  write.]  1. 
The  art  or  practice  of  writing  words  with  the 
proper  letters,  according  to  accepted  usage; 
the  way  in  which  words  are  customarily  writ- 
ten; spelling:  as,  the  orthography  of  a word. 

Such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  dout,  fine,  when 
he  should  say  doubt ; det,  when  he  should  pronounce 
debt — d,  a,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t ; he  clepeth  a calf,  cauf ; half, 
hauf;  neighbour  vocatur  nebour;  neigh  abbreviated  ne. 
This  is  abhominable,  which  he  would  call  abbominable : 
it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie.  SJmk.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1.  22. 
[In  the  following  passage  it  is  used  erroneously,  in  bur- 
lesque : 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man  and  a soldier ; and  now  is  he  turned  orthogra- 
phy [that  is,  orthographer],  his  words  are  a very  fantasti- 
cal banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  20.] 

2.  The  branch  of  language-study  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  of 
the  art  of  writing  words  correctly. 

Orthography: — that  is  to  say,  the  forme  and  precise  rule 
of  writing  set  down  by  grammarians. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  77. 
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3.  In  musical  notation,  the  art  or  practice  of 
representing  tones  and  effects  hy  the  proper 
characters,  according  to  accepted  usage. — 4f. 
In  draftsmanship,  a geometrical  representation 
of  an  elevation  or  section  of  a building;  a sec- 
tional view  of  a fortress  or  the  like. 

Orthography,  or  the  erect  elevation  of  the  same  in  face 
or  front,  describ’d  in  measure  upon  the  former  idea,  where 
all  the  horizontal  lines  are  parallels. 

^ Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture. 

orthologyt  (or-thol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  bpdoAoyta, 
exactness  of  language,  < opdotoyeiv,  speak  cor- 
rectly, < bp8o g,  right,  correct,  + Aiyeiv,  speak.] 
The  right  description  of  things. 

The  natural  and  . . . homogeneal  parts  of  grammar  be 
two : orthology  and  orthography ; . . . the  first  of  them, 
orthology,  . . . the  right  imposition  of  names ; . . . the 
second  of  them,  orthography,  . . . the  rare  invention  of 
letters.  Fotherby,  Atheornaatix  (1622),  p.  346. 

orthometric  (6r-tho-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  bpdor. 
right,  + yfrpov,  a measure:  see  metric1.']  In 
crystal.,  pertaining  to  the  three  systems  in  which 
the  axes  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
See  crystallography. 

orthometry  (or-thom'et-ri),  re.  [<  Gr.  opdog, 
right,  correct,  + -ysrpta,  < yerpov,  measure:  see 
meter2.]  The  art  or  practice  of  constructing 
verse  correctly;  the  laws  of  correct  versifica- 
tion. 

orthomorphic  (6r-tho-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  op86g, 
correct,  + yopfy,  form.]  In  math.,  preserving 
the  true  or  original  shape  of  the  infinitesimal 
parts,  though  it  may  be  expanding  or  contract- 
ing them  unequally. 

Orthoneura  (or-th6-nu'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opdog,  straight,  + vevpov,  nerve.]  In  Gegen- 
baur’s  system  of  classification,  a series  of  proso- 
branchiate  gastropods,  including  very  numer- 
ous genera  and  families,  contrasted  under  this 
name  with  Chiastoneura. 
orthoneural  (6r-tho-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Orthoneura 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  Orthoneura,  or  hav- 
ing their  characters. 

orthoneurous  (6r-tho-nu'rus),  a.  [<  Ortho- 
neura + -ores.]  Same  as  orthoneural. 
Orthonycidae  (6r-tho-nis'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
prop.  *Orthonychidce,  < Orthonyx  (-onych-)  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Orthonyx,  having  the  carotid 
artery  sinistral  and  superficial.  0.  Salvin. 
Orthonycinae  (fir'tho-ni-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
prop.  * Orthonychince,  < Orthonyx  (- onych -)  + 
-ince.]  The  Orthonycidae  regarded  as  a sub- 
family of  Menuridce  or  of  Certhiida-.  G.  R.  Gray. 
ofthonycine  (dr'tho-nis-in),  a.  [<  Orthonyx  + 
-ine2.]  Having  the  characters  of  the  genus  Or- 
thonyx; pertaining  to  the  Orthonycinae  or  Ortho- 
nycidcc. 

Orthonyx  (or'tho-niks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bp86 g, 
straight,  right,  + ivuf  (ovvx-),  claw : see  onyx.] 
A remarkable  Australian  genus  of  passerine 
birds ; the  spinetails.  It  long  remained  of  uncer- 
tain  position,  having  been  referred  to  the  Certhiida}  or 
creepers,  to  the  Menuridce  or  lyre-birds,  to  the  Timeliidce 
or  babblers,  and  finally  it  was  made  type  of  a family  Or- 
thonycidce.  In  the  type  species,  0.  spinicauda  or  temmincJci, 
the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  are  prolonged  beyond  the 
webs.  O.  spaldingi  is  another  species. 

orthopaedia  (6r,/tho-pe-di'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opdog,  straight,  + naig  firaid-),  a child.]  The 
act  of  curing  or  remedying  deformities  in  the 
bodies  of  children,  or  generally  in  the  human 
body  at  any  age. 

orthopaedic,  orthopedic  (dr-tho-pe'dik  or 
-ped'ik),  a.  [<  orthopaedia  + -ic.] ’ Relating  to 
orthopaedia,  or  the  art  of  curing  deformities. — 
Orthopaedic  surgery,  surgery  directed  to  the  remedying 
of  distortions. 

orthopaedical,  orthopedical  (6r-tho-pe'di-kal 
or  -ped'i-kal),  o.  [<  orthopaedic  + -al.]  Same 
as  orthopaedic. 

orthopaedics,  orthopedics  (6r-tho-pe'diks),  re. 
[Pl.  of  orthopaedic:  see  -ics.]  Orthopaedic  sur- 
gery; orthopaedia. 

orthopaedist,  orthopedist  (6r'tho-pe-dist),  re. 
[<  orthopaedia  + -isf.]  One  who  "practises  or- 
thopsedia;  one  who  is  skilled  in  curing  natural 
deformities  in  the  human  body, 
orthopaedy,  orthopedy  (fir'tho-pe-di),  re.  Same 
as  orthopaedia. 

orthophonia  (or-tho-fo'ni-a),  re.  [NL. : see  or- 
thophony.] Normal  voice." 
orthophony  (6r'tho-f6-ni),  re.  [<  Gr.  bp86g, 
straight,  + fyavg,  voice,  sound.]  The  art  of 
correct  speaking;  systematic  cultivation  of  the 
voice. 

orthophoria  (dr-tho-fo'ri-a),  re.  [<  Gr.  op86g, 
straight,  + -<l>&pog,  < tbepuv,  carry,  = E.  hear1.] 
Equal,  balanced  torsion  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
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orthophyre  (or'tho-fir),  re.  [<  ortho(clase)  + 
(por)phyr(y).]  Orthoclase  porphyry, 
orthopinacoid  (6r-tho-pin'a-koid),  re.  [<  Gr. 
op86g,  straight,  + 7 rivaf  (mvajc-),  a board,  plank,  + 
ddog,  form.  Cf.  pinacoid.]  In  crystal.,  a plane 
of  a monoclinic  crystal  which  is  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis  and  the  lateral  axis  perpendicular 
to  it.  See  pinacoid. 

orthopinacoidal  (or-tho-pin-a-koi'dal),  a.  [< 
orthopinacoid  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  orthopinacoid. 

Prismatic,  ortho-  and  clino-pinacoidal  cleavages  are  pres- 
ent. Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLV.  ii.  299. 

orthopnic,  a.  and  re.  Erroneous  for  orthopnoic. 

Pro  ratione  victus,  as  they  prescribe  for  the  asthma, 
which  is  a disease  in  the  body,  to  avoid  perturbations  of 
the  mind ; so  let  this  orthopnic.,  for  the  help  of  his  mind, 
avoid  needless  perturbations  of  the  body. 

Rev.  T.  Adame,  Works,  I.  505. 

orthopnoic  (6r-thop-no'ik).  a.  and  re.  [L. 
orthopnoicus,  < Gr.  opdonvotiiog.  See  orthopnaea.] 
Suffering  from  orthopnoea. 
orthopncea  (or-thop-ne'a),  re.  [L.,  < Gr.  op6A- 
nvoia,  a kind  of  asthma  which  admits  of  breath- 
ing only  in  an  upright  posture,  < opdAirvoog, 
breathing  only  when  upright,  < op66g,  straight, 
erect,  + irvelv,  breathe.]  Dyspnoea,  as  in  some 
cases  of  heart-disease  in  which  respiration  can 
be  effected  only  in  an  erect  sitting  or  standing 
posture. 

orthopraxis  (or-tho-prak'sis),  re.  [<  Gr.  bpBog, 
straight,  + irpafff,  a doing:  see  praxis.]  The 
treatment  of  physical  deformities  hy  mechani- 
cal agency. 

orthopraxy  (6r'tho-prak-si),  re.  [<  Gr.  op86g, 
straight,  + npaHtg,  a doing:  see  praxis.]  1. 
Correct  practice,  action,  or  procedure. 

What  then  constitutes  grammatical  orthopraxy  f 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  86. 

2.  Same  as  orthopraxis. 
orthoprism  (or'tho-prizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  op66c , 
straight,  + tt piapa,  prism.]  In  crystal .,  a prism 
of  a monoclinie  crystal  lying  between  the  unit 
^.prismandthe  orthopinacoid. 
orthopter  (or-thop'ter),  n.  An  orthopterous  in- 
sect ; an  orthopteran  or  orthopteron ; any  mem- 
ber of  the  Orthopter  a . 

Orthoptera  (6r-thop'te-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1806)  (F.  Orthoptercs,  Olivier,  1789), 
neut.  pl.  of  orthopterus , straight-winged:  see 
orthopterous.']  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta 
proposed  by  Olivier  in  1789  for  certain  straight- 
winged insects  which  Linnteus  had  placed  in 
Hemiptera , and  to  which  De  Geer  in  1773  had 
restricted  the  order  Hemiptera , placing  the  true 
bugs  in  a new  order  Dermaptera.  The  order  as 
now  understood  contains  insects  in  which  metamorphosis 
is  incomplete  and  wings  are  almost  always  present,  of 
which  the  hinder  pair  are  dilated,  folded  from  the  base, 
and  of  membranous  texture,  while  the  fore  pair  are  more 
or  less  coriaceous,  usually  narrow  and  straight  (but  variable 
in  this  respect),  and  thickly  veined.  These  insects  are 
active  and  capable  of  feeding  in  all  stages  from  birth  to 
death.  Seven  families — or,  as  some  consider,  tribes  or 
superfamilies  — are  now  recognized.  These  are  the  Blatti- 
d(B,  or  cockroaches ; Mantidce,  or  praying-insects ; Phasmi - 
dee,  or  walking-sticks ; Gryllidoe . or  crickets ; Locustidce,  or 
long-horned  grasshoppers  or  katydids ; and  Acridiidx,  or 
short-horned  grasshoppers  or  true  locusts,  including  the 
migratory  species.  (See  locust  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Locustidce  are  not  locusts.)  The  Orthoptera 
are  in  the  main  herbivorous,  but  the  Mantidce  are  carnivo- 
rous, and  some  of  the  Blattidce  are  omnivorous.  They  are 
found  all  over  the  world,  but  most  numerously  in  the 
tropics,  where  among  them  are  the  largest  known  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  insect  class.  All  the  known  spe- 
cies are  terrestrial  or  arboreal,  no  aquatic  forms  having 
been  discovered ; and  according  to  their  habitual  mode  of 
progression  the  families  have  been  grouped  by  Westwood 
as  Cursoria,  Raptoria,  Ambidatoria,  and  Saltatoria.  The 
Orthoptera  are  among  the  earliest  forms  of  insect  life  to 
appear  in  geologic  time,  and  the  Blattidce  in  particular  are 
very  numerous  in  some  geological  formations.  The  main 
characters  used  in  classifying  the  Orthoptera  are  derived 
from  the  modifications  of  the  genitals,  mouth-parts,  and 
antenna).  See  cuts  under  Blattidce , Qryllidce , Insecta,  katy- 
did, locust,  and  Mantis. 

orthopteral  (6r-thop'te-ral),  a.  Same  as  or- 
thopterous. 

orthopteran  (or-thop'te-ran),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Same  as  orthopterous. 

II.  re.  An  insect  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 
orthopterist  (or-thop'te-rist),  re.  [<  NL.  Or- 
thoptera + -ist.]  One  who  studies  or  collects 
Orthoptera. 

orthopterological  (6r-thop,/te-ro-lo;j'i-kal),  a. 
[<  orthopterolog-y  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  or- 
thopterology, or  the  study  of  Orthoptera. 
orthopterologist  (6r-tbop-te-rol'o-jist),  re.  [< 
orthopterolog-y  + -ist.]  One  who  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  the  study  of  Orthoptera ; an  orthop- 
terist. 

orthopterology  (or-thop-te-rol'o-ji),  re.  [<  NL. 
Orthoptera  + Gr.  -Xoyta,  "<  /.tyuv,  speak:  see 
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-ology.]  That  branch  of  entomology  which  re- 
lates to  Orthoptera. 

orthopteron  (or-thop'te-ron),  n.  One  of  the 
Orthoptera.  [Rare.] 

orthopterous  (dr-thop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  or- 
thopterus,  < Or.  opdonrepog,  having  straight  (up- 
right) wings  or  feathers,  < opdbg,  straight,  + 
trrepbv,  wing,  = E.  feather.']  Straight-winged ; 
having  wings  that  lie  straight  when  folded; 
^specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orthoptera. 
orthoptic  (or-thop'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  opdog,  straight, 
+ oirracdf,  of  seeing:  see  optic.’]  Relating  to 

orthogonal  intersections  of  tangents Orthoptic 

locus,  the  locus  of  points  where  two  tangents  to  a curve 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

orthopyramid  (6r-tho-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
opdbg,  straight,  + nvpa/lig,  pyramid.]  In  crystal., 
a pyramid  of  a monoclinic  crystal  lying  be- 
tween the  zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  ortho- 
domes : it  is  strictly  a hemipyramid,  since  the 
f orm  includes  only  four  planes. 

Orthorhapha  (or-thor'a-fa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opdog,  straight,  + patfir/,  a seam.]  A suborder 
of  dipterous  insects  or  true  flies,  including 
those  forms  which  escape  from  pupa  through  a 
T-shaped  orifice,  or  rarely  through  a transverse 
rent  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  abdominal 
rings : distinguished  from  Cyclorhaplia.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  midges  and  gnats,  the  horse-flies, 
robber-flies,  bee-flies,  ana  others, 
orthorhaphous  (6r-thor'a-fus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Orthorhapha. 
orthorhombic  (or-thp-rom'bik),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + /> bpflog,  a rhomb.]  1 . Rectangular 
and  rhombic. — 2.  In  crystal.,  noting  the  sys- 
tem of  crystallography  which  is  characterized 
by  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at  right  an- 
gles ; belonging  to  this  system : as,  sulphur  is 
orthorhombic.  Also  called  trimetric.  See  crys- 
tallography. 

orthoscope  (or'tho-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + oaoireiv,  view.]  1.  An  instrument 
for  holding  water  around  the  eye,  so  that  the  re- 
fraction of  the  cornea  is  eliminated  and  the  iris 
can  be  examined. — 2.  In  craniom.,  an  instru- 
ment for  drawing  projections  of  skulls, 
orthoscopic  (or-tho-skop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  correct,  + asoneiv,  view,  + -ic.]  1.  See- 
ing correctly ; having  normal  vision. — 2.  Con- 
structed so  as  to  present  surrounding  objects 
correctly  to  the  eye : as,  an  orthoscopic  eyepiece 
or  ocular. — 3.  Presented  in  its  normal  appear- 
ance to  the  eye : as,  an  orthoscopic  image.  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  XVL  273 — Orthoscopic  lens.  See  lens. 
orthose  (or'thos),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdog,  straight,  + 
-ose.]  Same  as  orthoclase. 

Orthosia  (Sr-tho'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ochsenhei- 
mer,  1816),  < Gr.  opdog,  straight.]  A genus  of 
noetuid  moths,  typical  of  the  family  Orthosiidce, 
containing  numerous  species,  of  wide  distribu- 
tion in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  North 
America. 

Orthosiidae  (flr-tho-sl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gue- 
n<je,  1841,  as  Orthosidee),  < Orthosia  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  noetuid  moths,  typified  by  the  genus 
Orthosia,  as  defined  by  Guenoe,  having  19  gen- 
era, some'  of  them  important  and  wide-spread. 
The  antennae  in  the  male  are  pubescent  or  ciliate,  in  the 
female  with  isolated  cilia ; the  palpi  are  almost  always 
slender;  the  proboscis  is  short  or  medium;  the  legs  are 
moderate  and  rarely  spined ; the  abdomen  is  often  de- 
pressed ; the  wings  are  entire  and  more  or  less  pointed  at 
the  apex,  with  two  plain  median  spots,  the  reniform  one 
often  tinged  with  blackish  below ; the  median  vein  of  the 
lower  wings  is  trifid ; and  the  upper  wings  in  repose  en- 
tirely cover  the  lower,  and  cross  each  other  on  the  lower 
border.  The  larvae  have  16  legs ; they  are  cylindric  and 
velvety,  with  a globose  head,  and  no  prominences  or  tu- 
bercles ; they  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
hide  during  the  day.  The  pupae  are  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, and  contained  in  underground  loose  ovoid  cocoons  of 
silk  and  earth. 

orthosilicate  (6r-tho-sil'i-kat),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + E.  silicate.]  A salt  of  orthosilieic 
acid  (H4Si04).  Zinc  orthosilicate  (Zn2SiC>4  or 
2Zn0.Si02)  is  the  mineral  willemite : it  is  often 
called  a unisilicaie,  since  it  has  an  oxygen  ratio 
of  1 : 1. 

Orthosilieic  (6r//lhd  si-lis'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight  (see  ortho-),  + E.  silicic.]  A word  used 

only  in  the  following  phrase Orthosilieic  acid, 

H4S1O4,  a hypothetical  acid  which  has  never  been  isolated 
and  is  known  only  in  its  salts,  the  orthosilicates  or  unisili- 
cates, which  occur  as  minerals. 

Orthospermese  (or-tho-sper'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1865),  < Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  erect,  + cskppa,  seed.]  A series  of 
cucurbitaceous  plants  having  the  ovule  usually 
erect  or  ascending.  It  embraced  2 tribes  (the  .1  bo- 
brex  and  Cyclantherex).  The  name  is  not  based  on  that 
of  any  genus  and  the  classification  has  not  been  followed. 
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orthospermous  (6r-tho-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
opdbg,  straight,  + era- ep'pa,  seed.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing the  seed  straight. 

orthostade  (or'tho-stad),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpdoorabiov, 
also  opdoaradiog,  < opdog,  straight,  upright,  + ora- 
btog,  standing,  standing  upright : see  stadium.] 
In  anc.  costume,  a long  and  ample  tunic  with 
straight  or  vertical  folds, 
orthostichous  (6r'tho-sti-kus);  a.  [<  orthosti- 
chy' + -ous.]  In  hot.,  exhibiting  orthostichy; 
straight-ranked. 

orthostichy  (6r'tho-sti-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdog, 
straight,  + orixog,  a row  or  line.]  In  hot.,  a 
vertical  rank ; an  arrangement  of  members  at 
different  heights  on  an  axis  so  that  their  me- 
dian planes  coincide,  as  the  vertical  ranks  of 
leaves  on  a stem. 

When  the  leaves  are  arranged  alternately  on  an  axis  so 
that  their  median  planes  coincide,  they  form  a straight 
row  or  orthostichy.  - Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  116. 

orthostyle  (6r'tho-stil),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdog,  straight, 
+ aryhog,  pillar,  column : see  style'2.]  In  arch.,  a 
straight  range  of  columns,  as  one  of  the  sides  of 
*a  peristyle : also  used  attributively.  [Rare.] 
orthosymmetric  (6r//tho-si-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
opdog,  straight,  right,  -£■  avpperpta,  symmetry: 
see  symmetric.]  Having  right  symmetry.  See 

symmetry.—  Orthosymmetric  determinant.  See  de- 

terminant. 

orthosymmetrical  (or-tho-si-met'ri-kal),  a.  [< 

orthosymmetric  + -al.]  Same  as  orthosymmetric. 
Orthotheciese  (6r//tho-the-si'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Orthothecium  + -etc.]  A tribe  of  bryaceous 
mosses,  taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Ortho- 
thecium. They  are  generally  large,  widely  spreading, 
and  cespltose  plants,  forming  wide  yellow  mats  with  erect 
or  compl&nate  branches,  and  smooth  leaves  with  narrow- 
ly rhomboidal  or  linear  areolation  which  is  large  and  quad- 
rate at  the  basal  angles.  The  capsule  is  erect  and  sym- 
metrical, with  double  peristome. 

Orthothecium  (or-tho-the'si-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Schimper),  < Gr.  op'dbg,  straight,  + di/sy,  a 
case:  see  theca.]  A small  genus  of  mosses, 
typical  of  the  tribe  Ortho tlieciece,  having  eight- 
ranked  close  leaves,  long-pedicellate,  suberect, 
oval  or  oblong  capsules,  and  double  peristome, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  narrowly  lanceolate, 
yellowish,  and  distantly  articulate.  There 
are  three  North  American  species, 
orthotomic  (or-tho-tom'ik),  a.  [As  orthotom-ous 

+ -ic.]  Cutting’ at  right  angles Orthotomic 

circle,  a circle  cutting  three  given  circles  at  right  angles. 
— Orthotomic  coordinates.  See  coordinate. 
orthotomous  (or-thot'6-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdb- 
ropog,  divided  evenly,  { bpOoroptiv,  cutting  in  a 
straight  line,  < opdog,  straight,  + rkyvuv,  rapeiv, 
cut.]  Same  as  orthoclastic. 

Orthotomus  (or-thot'o-mus),  n.  [NL. : see  or- 
thotomous.] A genus’of  grass-warblers  or  ma- 
lurine  warblers  founded  by  Horsfield  in  1820; 
the  tailor-birds.  Therearel0orl2species,rangingover 
the  Oriental  region.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  0.  septum 


Tailor-bird  of  Java  ( Orthotomus  septum). 

of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands.  In  the  longest-known 
species,  0.  longicauda  or  0.  sutoria,  the  middle  tail-feathers 
are  long-exserted.  This  form  is  often  separated  under 
the  generic  name  Sutoria  (which  see).  Also  called  Edela. 

orthotone  (or'tho-ton),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  bp06- 
rovog,  having  the  proper  accent,  < opdog,  straight, 
correct,  + rbvog,  accent:  see  tone.]  I.  a.  Re- 
taining or  acquiring  an  accent  in  certain  posi- 
tions or  combinations,  but  unaccentedin  others : 
especially  noting  proclitics  and  enclitics  when 
accented. 
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II.  n.  A word  or  form,  usually  enclitic  or  pro- 
clitic, when  exceptionally  retaining  or  acquir- 
ing an  accent.  Thus,  the  English  articles,  usually  pro- 
clitics, are  orthotones  when  emphasized:  as,  I did  not  say 
a man,  I said  the  man. 

orthotone  (or'tho-ton),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  or- 
tho toned,  ppr.  orthotoning.  [<  orthotone,  a.]  To 
accent  (a  word  usually  unaccented), 
orthotonesis  (6r//tho-to-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bpdorovyoig,  the  use  of  the  full  accent,  < opOoroveiv, 
write  with  the  proper  accent,  < bpdbrovog,  having 
the  proper  accent : see  orthotone.]  Accentua- 
tion, under  certain  conditions,  of  a word  or  form 
usually  or  in  other  combinations  unaccented; 
especially,  accentuation  of  a proclitic  or  an  en- 
clitic : opposed  to  enclisis. 

Thus  the  compound  [Irish]  verb  ad  + cobraim  is  ac- 
cented (in  orthotonesis)  adcobraim,  whereas  the  same  com- 
pound, used  as  a verbal  noun  (infinitive),  takes  the  accent 
ondd.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  217. 

orthotonic  (or-tho-ton'ik),  a.  [<  orthotone  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  orthotone. 

In  all  other  positions  the  verb  is  orthotonic— i.  e.  the  ac- 
cent falls  on  the  verb  if  there  is  only  one  prefix. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  218. 

orthotonus  (or-thot'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  op66g, 
straight,  + reivetv,  stretch  (>  rbvog,  tension).] 
^.Tonic  spasm  in  which  the  body  is  held  straight, 
orthotriaene  (6r-tho-tri'en),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + rptaiva,  a trident.]  In  the  nomen- 
clature of  sponge-spicules,  a trisene  whose  three 
cladi  or  prongs  project  at  right  angles  with  the 
shaft ; a simple  spicule  of  the  rhabdus  type, 
trifurcate  or  with  three  secondary  rays  at  one 
end,  and  these  rays  at  right  angles  with  the 
shaft.  Sollas. 

Orthotrichacese  (or-thot-ri-ka'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Orthotrichum  + -acese.]  A family  of 
mosses,  taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Ortho- 
trichum,  consisting  of  tufted  plants  with 
leayes  of  close  texture,  amitriform,  often  hairy 
calyptra,  and  a simple  or  double  peristome,  the 
outer  row  of  eight  bigeminate  or  sixteen  gemi- 
nate, flat,  short  teeth,  the  inner  of  eight  or 
sixteen  simple  cilia  or  lanceolate  segments. 
The  family  embraces  13  genera. 
Orthotricnum  (or-thot'ri-kum),  n.  [NL.  (Hed- 
wig,  1801),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  hairs  on 
the  calyptra;  < Gr.  opdbg,  straight,  + dpii-  (r pix-), 
a hair.  Cf.  opdorpixeiv,  have  the  hair  stand  on 
end.]  A large  genus  of  bryaceous  mosses, 
typical  of  the  family  Orthotrichacese.  They  are 
perennial  plants,  growing  in  tufts  on  trees  or  rocks,  with 
usually  erect  stems  covered  with  crowded  leaves,  and  a 
generally  immersed  capsule  with  peristome  of  sixteen 
teeth  and  calyptra  usually  covered  with  straight  hairs, 
from  which  latter  peculiarity  they  are  called  bristle-mosses. 
There  are  about  223  species,  76  confined  to  America. 

orthotropal  (or-thot'ro-pal),  a.  [<  orthotro- 
p-ous  + -al.]  Orthotropous. 
orthotropic  (or-tho-trop'ik),  a.  [<  orthotro- 
p-ous  + -ic.]  In  lot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibiting orthotropism ; growing  vertically. 

The  primary  shoot  of  the  seedling  [of  ivy]  is,  like  that 
of  Tropseolum,  at  first  orthotropic  and  radial. 

Vines,  Physiology  of  Plants,  p.  426. 

orthotropism  (or-thot'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  orthot- 
rop-ous  + -ism.]  In  lot.,  vertical  growth:  a 
term  proposed  by  Sachs  for  the  habit  of  those 
organs  of  plants  which  grow  more  or  less  near- 
ly vertically,  either  upward  or  downward,  as 
iris-leaves,  the  majority  of  physiologically  ra- 
dial organs,  etc.  Compare  plagiotropism. 

Since  the  light  is  equally  intense  on  all  sides  of  the 
shoot,  it  exerts  no  directive  influence.  Orthotropism  is 
then  mainly  due  to  negative  geotropism. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  61. 

orthotropous  (or-thot'ro-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + rpenuv,  turn:  see  trope.]  In  lot., 
growing  vertically  or 
straight:  applied  specifi- 
cally to  an  ovule  in  which 
the  chalaza  is  at  the  evi- 
dent base,  and  the  orifice 
at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty, the  whole  ovule  being 
straight  and  symmetrical. 

The  ovules  of  the  Polygonacex. 

Urticacece , etc.,  are  examples. 

Better  atropcil  (which  see). 

Also  applied  to  an  embryo  in 
which  the  radicle  is  directed  to 
the  hilum  or  to  the  micropyle 
close  to  the  hilum,  as  in  an  anat- 
ropous  ovule.  In  the  latter  sense  the  same  as  homotropom. 
orthotypous  (or'tho-ti-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  opdbg, 
straight,  + rvirog,  form,  type.]  In  mineral., 
having  a perpendicular  cleavage, 
orthros  (dr'thros),  n.  [<  Gr.  opdpog,  dawn,  morn- 
ing, eccl.  office  at  dawn.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  one 
of  the  canonical  hours,  corresponding  to  the 


Orthotropous  Ovule. 
Flower  of  Juglans  nigra, 
cut  longitudinally  and  show- 
ing the  ovule. 
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Western  lauds,  but  confounded  by  some  West- 
ern writers,  through  a mistaken  inference  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  (‘dawn’),  with  mat- 
ins. Orthros  is  a more  elaborate  office  than 
lauds. 

Orthrosanthus  (fir-thro-san'thus),  n.  [NL.  (R. 
Sweet,  1828),  irreg.  < Gr.  opdpoq,  dawn,  + avdoq, 
flower.]  A plant-genus  of  the  Iridacese,  tribe 
Aristeese,  marked  by  a short  woody  rootstock, 
oblong  spathes  with  one  to  many  short-pedi- 
celled  flowers  from  each,  the  filaments  free  or 
slightly  united  at  the  base.  There  are  7 species. 
South  American  and  Australian.  They  are  erect  herbs, 
the  grass-like  or  rigid  leaves  mostly  radical.  The  plants 
of  the  geuus  are  called  morning-flower,  especially  the 
Australian  0.  mvltiflorus , a pretty  plant  with  sky-blue 
flowers. 

ortive  (6r'tiv),  a.  [=  E.  ortive  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
ortivo,  < LL.  ortivus,  of  or  belonging  to  rising, 
< L.  oriri,  pp.  ortus,  rise:  see  orient .]  Rising; 
relating  to  the  rising  of  a star;  orient;  eastern. 

ortolan  (6r'to-lan),  n.  [<  F.  ortolan,  < It.  or- 
tolano,  an  ortolan,  a gardener,  < L.  hortulanus, 
a gardener,  < liortus,  a garden:  see  liortulan.] 
It.  A gardener. 

Though  to  an  old  tree  it  must  needs  be  somewhat  dan- 
gerous to  be  oft  removed,  yet  for  my  part  I yield  myself 
entirely  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  most  notable  orto- 
lan. State  Papers  (1536),  VI.  534.  {Trench.) 

2.  The  garden-bunting,  Emberiza  hortulana , a 
small  granivorous  conirostral  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Fringillidw , inhabiting  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  highly  esteemed  as  a table  delicacy. 
It  is  a true  bunting,  closely  related  to  the  reed-bunting,  the 
cirl,  the  yellowhammer,  and  the  corn-bunting.  The  male 


is  about  6|  inches  long,  with  flesh-colored  bill  and  feet, 
brown  eyes,  the  head  and  neck  greenish-gray  and  spotted 
with  dusky,  the  throat,  orbits,  and  maxillary  streak  yel- 
lowish, the  upper  parts  reddish  gray  with  blackish  spots. 
The  birds  are  in  such  demand  by  epicures  that  great  num- 
bers are  caught  alive  and  fattened  in  confinement  for  the 
table,  being  fed  with  grain  in  darkened  rooms. 

Not  one  that  temperance  advance, 

Cramm’d  to  the  throat  with  ortolans. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vii.  62. 

3.  Some  small  bird  like  or  likened  to  or  mis- 
taken  for  the  ortolan,  (a)  The  bobolink,  reed-bird, 
or  rice-bird  of  the  United  States,  Dolichonyx  oryziwrus, 
belonging  to  the  family  Icteridce:  so  called  in  the  fail, 
when  both  sexes  are  of  a yellowish  color  and  not  distantly 
resemble  the  true  ortolan,  being  of  about  the  same  size, 
very  fat  and  delicate  in  flesh,  and  in  great  repute  for  the 
table : reed-bird,  however,  is  the  usual  name  at  this  season 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  cut  under  bobo- 
link. (b)  The  soree  or  sora  rail,  Porzana  Carolina , a wading 
bird  of  the  family  Rattidce,  which  throngs  the  marshes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  early  in  the  fall,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  reed-birds  are  in  season,  and  is 
likewise  in  great  demand  for  the  table.  See  cut  under 
Porzana. 

ortygan  (6r'ti-gan),  n.  [<  Ortyx  ( Ortyg -)  + -an.] 
A button-quail  or  hemipod ; a three-toed  quail- 
like bird  of  the  genus  Turnix,  Hemipodius,  or  Or- 
tygis.  See  Turnicidce  and  Hemipodii. 

Oirtyginse  (6r-ti-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ortyx ( Or- 
tyg-) + -ince.]  An  American  subfamily  of  Tetra- 
onidas  or  of  Pcrdicidce,  named  from  the  genus 
Ortyx.  It  contains  all  the  American  partridges  or  quails 
of  small  size,  with  naked  nostrils  and  shanks,  no  spurs, 
and  often  a slight  tooth  of  the  beak.  Also  called  Odonto- 
phorinoe  and  Ortygidinoe.  See  cuts  under  Oreortyx  and 
quail. 

ortygine  (6r'ti-jin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ortyginee;  odontophorine. 

Ortygometra  (or,/ti-go-me'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bprvyoprjrpa,  some  bird'  which  migrates  with  the 
quails,  perhaps  a rail  or  crake,  < bprvl;  ( oprvy -), 
a quail  (see  Ortyx),  + gyryp,  mother.]  If.  [1.  c.] 
The  land-rail  or  corn-crake,  or  one  of  sundry 
related  birds.— 2.  A genus  of  rails,  including 
all  the  short-billed  rails,  like  Porzana  maruetta 
of  Europe,  or  the  Carolina  rail,  P.  Carolina. 

Ortyx  (dr'tiks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bprvi;  ( oprvy -),  a 
quail.]  An  American  genus  of  Ortygince  or 
Odontophorince,  having  a slight  soft  crest  and 
variegated  coloration ; the  colins  or  hob- whites. 
The  common  partridge  or  quail,  the  only  one  which  in- 
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habits  the  United  States  at  large  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  0.  virginiana,  probably  the  best-known  game-bird  of  the 
country.  A variety  of  this,  0.  v.  jloridana,  is  found  in 
Florida,  and  another  variety,  0.  v.  texana,  in  Texas.  There 
are  several  Mexican  species,  as  0.  graysoni  and  0.  ridg- 
wayi ; the  latter  also  occurs  over  the  Arizona  border.  But, 
with  such  exceptions,  the  partridges  or  quails  of  the 
southwest  belong  to  other  genera,  as  Oreortyx,  Lophortyx , 
Callipepla,  and  Cyrtonyx.  The  name  Ortyx  is  antedated 
by  Colinus.  See  cut  under  quail. 

orvalt  (or'val),  n.  [<  F.  orvale,  clary,  < or,  gold, 
+ valoir,  worth : see  value.]  The  herb  orpine. 
Halliwell. 

orvet  (or'vet),  n.  [Perhaps  one  of  the  numer- 
ous variants  of  oubit  ] Same  as  blindworm. 

orvietanf  (or-vi-e'tan),  n.  [<  F.  orvietan,  < It. 
orvietano,  < Orvieto,  a city  in  Italy.  A char- 
latan of  this  place  made  himself  famous  by  first 
pretending  to  take  doses  of  poison  on  the  stage, 
and  then  curing  himself  by  his  antidote.]  A 
medical  composition  or  electuary  believed  to  be 
an  antidote  or  counter-poison. 

Orvietan,  or  Venice  treacle,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
was  understood  to  be  a sovereign  remedy  against  poison ; 
and  the  reader  must  be  contented,  for  the  time  he  peruses 
these  pages,  to  hold  the  same  opinion,  which  was  once 
universally  received  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xiii.,  note. 

Orvieto  (6r-vi-a'to),  n.  [<  Orvieto  (see  def.).] 
A still  white  wine  produced  near  Orvieto  in  cen- 
tral Italy.  It  is  the  most  esteemed  wine  of  the 
region  about  Rome. 

Oiy  (or'i),  a.  [<  ore  1 + -t/1.]  Bearing  or  con- 
taining ore : as,  ory  matters.  Also  spelled  orcy. 

-ory.  [=  F.  -oire  - Sp.  Pg.  It.  -orio,  < L.  -orius, 
m.,-oria,i. ,-orium,  neut.,  a common  termination 
of  adjectives  associated  with  nouns  of  agent  in 
-or  (see  -or1);  in  neut.  -orium,  a formative  of 
nouns  denoting  a place  or  instrument.]  A 
termination  of  adjectives  and  nouns  of  Latin 
origin,  as  in  auditory , preparatory , etc. 

oryalt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  oriel. 

orycterope  (o-rik'te-rop),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Orycteropus ; an  aardvark.  See  cut  un- 
der aardvark. 

Orycteropidae  (o-rik-te-rop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Orycteropus  + -idee.]  Same  as  Orycteropodidee. 

Orycteropodidae  (or-ik-ter-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. , < Orycteropus  (-pod-)  + -idee.]  A family  of 
edentate  mammals  of  the  order  liruta  or  Eden- 
tata and  suborder  Effodientia,  represented  by 
the  single  Ethiopian  genus  Orycteropus ; the 
aardvarks,  ground-hogs,  or  ground-pigs.  The 
body  is  stout,  the  tail  stout  and  moderately  long,  and  the 
head  long  with  conic  tapering  snout  and  high  ears.  There 
are  8 or  10  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  8 in  the  lower,  all 
alike  of  a peculiarly  composite  character ; the  fore  feet  are 
four-toed,  having  no  hallux ; and  the  hind  feet  are  five- 
toed  and  plantigrade.  The  animals  are  confined  to  Africa, 
and  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  They  feed  on 
insects,  especially  termites  or  white  ants,  and  their  flesh 
is  edible,  though  highly  .seasoned  with  formic  acid. 

orycteropodoid  (o-rik-te-rop'o-doid),  a.  [<  NL. 
Orycteropus  + Gr.  elSoq,  form:  see  - oid .]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  genus  Orycteropus. 
Sir  B.  Owen. 

Orycteropus  (or-ik-ter'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opvKTfip,  a digger,  + xovq' (uo<5-)  = E./oof.]'  The 
only  genus  of  Orycteropodidw.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies,  0.  capensis,  the  common  or  Cape  aardvaik,  widely 
distributed  in  southern  Africa,  and  0.  cethiopicus,  found 
in  Nubia  and  adjacent  regions.  The  latter  is  quite  hairy, 
in  comparison  with  the  nakedness  of  the  former.  Each 
animal  measures  about  5 feet  in  total  length.  See  cut 
under  aardvark. 

Oryctes  (o-rik'tez),n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1798),  < Gr. 
bpvKryq,  a digger,  < opvaauv,  dig.]  A large  and 
wide-spread  genus  of  scarabeeoid  beetles,  of 
large  size,  with  prominent  horns  in  both  sexes. 
0.  nasiconvis  is  a common  European  species,  found  in  tan- 
ners’ refuse  used  about  hotbeds  in  Germany.  None  are 
North  American. 

oryctics  (o-rik'tiks),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpvicnK.6q,  of  dig- 
ging, < opvKrdq,  dug  out,  < opvKTT/c,  a digger:  see 
Oryctes.]  Same  as  oryctology. 

He  added  that  his  friend  is  about  to  sell  his  books  and 
buy  a spade,  with  a view  to  graduating  with  honours  in 
Oryctics,  which  he  expects  will  soon  supersede  all  the  pres- 
ent studies.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  57. 

oryctognostict  (o-rik-tog-nos'tik),  a.  [<  oryc- 
tognosy,  after  gnostic.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  science  of  oryctognosy. 

oryctognosticallyt  (o-rik-tog-nos'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
According  to  oryctognosy. 

oryctognosyt  (or-ik-tog'no-si),  n.  [=  F.  oryc- 
tognosie,  < Gr.  opvKrdq,  dug,  dug  out,  fossil  (see 
oryctics),  + yvibciq,  knowledge.]  The  descrip- 
tion and  systematic  arrangement  of  minerals; 
min  eralogy . This  term  was  formerly  used  to  some  extent 
by  writers  in  English  on  geological  and  mineralogical  top- 
ics,but  rarely  except  in  translating  from  French  or  German, 
the  word  being  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  French 
oryctognosie  and  the  German  Oryktognosie,  with  the  corre- 
sponding adjective  form  oryctognostic.  These  words,  aB 
well  as  oryktographie , were  somewhat  extensively  used  by 
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Continental  geologists,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  a meaning  nearly  equivalent  to  what  is  now 
comprehended  under  the  terms  mineraiogy  ana  Lithology; 
and  this  also  included  more  or  less,  according  to  the  usage 
of  various  authors,  of  economical  and  mining  or  “applied” 
geology,  lhe  terms  corresponding  to  oryctography  and 
oryctognosy  have  been  dropped  from  the  Continental  lan- 
guages for  fully  fifty  years,  and  the  use  of  the  words  in  Eng- 
lish became  correspondingly  rare.  Also  oryctography. 

oryctographict  (o-rik-to-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  oryctog- 
raph-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  oryctography. 

oryctographicalt  (o-rik-to-graf'i-kal),  a.  [< 
oryctograpliic  + - al .]  Same  as  oryctograpliic. 

oryctographyt  (or-ik-tog'rarfi),  n,  [<  Gr.  o/jvk- 
roq,  fossil,  + -ypaipia,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  Same 
as  oryctognosy. 

oryctologicalt  (o-rik-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  oryc- 
tolog-y  + - ic-al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctology. 

oryctologistt  (or-ik-tol'o-iist),  V.  [<  oryctolog-y 
+ -isi.]  One  who  applies  himself  to  or  is  versed 
in  oryctology. 

oryctologyt  (or-ik-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  opvurdq, 
fossil,  + -/.oyta,  < ?J:ytrv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  science  of  all  that  is  dug  up,  whether  or- 
ganic or  inorganic:  formerly  specifically  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  geology  which  treats  of 
fossils  (paleontology). 

oryctozoologicalt  (o-rik-to-zo-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  oryctozoolog-y  + -ic-al.]'  Same  as  paleonto- 
logical. 

oryctozoology  (o-rik/At9-zo-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
bpvKrdq,  fossil,  + E.  zoology.]  Same  as  paleon- 
tology. 

oryellet,  »•  An  obsolete  corrupt  form  of  alder. 

Oryginse  (or-i-jl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Oryx  ( Oryg -) 
+ Ante.]  A subfamily  of  antelopes,  of  which 
the  genus  Oryx  is  the  type . Besides  this  genus,  the 
group  includes  Addax  and  Aigoceros  (of  II.  Smith  and  of 
Turner,  or  Hippotragus  of  Sundevall).  It  is  also  called 
Hippotraginai. 

orygine  (or'i-jin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Orygince. 

Oryx  (or'iks),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  oryx,  < Gr.  optf 
(opyy-),  a gazel  or  antelope,  so  called  from  its 
pointed  horns,  < opuf,  opvyi;,  a pickax,  < opvaaetv, 
dig.]  1.  An  old  name  of  some  North  African 
antelope,  very  likely  the  algazel:  now  definitely 
applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus  Oryx. — 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  orygine  antelopes  with 
long  horns  in  both  sexes,  without  suborbital  or 
inguinal  glands,  and  of  large  size,  with  thick 
neck,  high  withers,  and  bushy  tail.  The  horns 
are  sometimes  three  feet  long,  perfectly  straight  or  gently 
curved,  annulated  for  some  distance  from  the  base,  then 
smooth  and  tapering  to  a sharp  point.  The  beisa  ante- 
lope, 0.  beisa,  is  one  of  the  best-known,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  furnished  the  original  of  the  unicorn  of  the  an- 
cients, the  long  horns  seen  in  profile  appearing  as  one.  It 
inhabits  North  Africa,  where  is  also  found  0.  leucoryx, 
the  algazel.  Ihe  South  African  representative  is  0.  ca- 
pensis or  0.  gazella , the  well-known  gemsbok  of  the  Dutch 
colonists.  See  cut  under  gemsbok. 

3.  In  ornith.:  (a)  The  red  and  black  cardinal 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a kind  of  weaver- 
bird,  Emberiza  orix  of  Linnreus,  now  Ploceus 
(Pyromelana)  oryx.  Hence — ( b ) [cap.']  A ge- 
nus of  weaver-birds.  Lesson,  1831. — 4.  [cap.] 
In  entom .,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of 
the  family  Scarabceidce.  Guerin. 

Oryza  (p-ri'za),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700),  < 
Gr.  opv^a,  dpvfav,  rice.]  A genus  of  grain-bear- 
ing grasses  including  the  cultivated  rice,  type 
of  the  tribe  Oryzece,  known  by  the  perfect  flow- 
ers, six  stamens,  and  four  glumes,  the  upper 
keeled  and  flattened.  There  are  about  6 recognized 
species,  natives  of  eastern  India,  in  watery  places.  They 
bear  long  flat  leaves  and  a narrow  terminal  panicle  of 
one-flowered  spikelets,  followed  by  the  oblong  nutritious 
grain.  See  rice,  and  mountain-rice , 1. 

Oryzese  (o-rl'zf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kunth,  1815), 
< Oryza  + -ese.]  A tribe  of  grasses  charac- 
terized by  the  two  glumes,  or  four  with  the 
lower  two  minute,  and  the  rachis  not  jointed 
to  the  inflorescence.  It  includes  16  genera, 
of  which  Oryza  is  the  type. 

oryzivorous  (or-i-ziv'o-rus).  a.  [<  Gr.  6pv(a, 
rice,  + L.  vorare,  devour.]  Feeding  upon  rice. 

Oryzomys  (o-ri'zo-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  6pv(a, 
rice,  + pvq,  a mouse.]  An  American  genus  of 
sigmodont  murine  rodents.  The  most  familiar  spe- 
cies, 0.  palustris,  the  well-known  rice-field  mouse  of  the 
southern  United  States,  resembles  a small  house-rat.  It 
is  of  somewhat  aquatic  habits,  and  does  much  damage  in 
the  rice-fields,  where  it  abounds.  S.  F.  Baird,  1857. 

Oryzopsis  (or-i-zop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Michaux, 
1803),  < Gr.  bpv^a,  rice,  + diptg,  appearance.] 
A genus  of  grasses  of  the  suhtribe  Stipese  and 
the  tribe  Agrostideae,  known  by  the  rigid  obo- 
void  fruit-bearing  glume ; the  mountain-rice. 
There  are  about  24  species,  distributed  through  temperate 
and  subtropical  regions.  They  are  turf-grasses,  sometimes 
tall,  with  rigid  flat  or  roundish  leaves,  and  a loose  termi- 
nal panicle  of  rather  large  greenish  one-flowered  spike- 
lets.  See  mountain-rice,  2. 


Oryzoryctes 

Oryzoryctes  (o-ri-zo-rik'tez),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1870),  < Gr.  opv^a,  rice,  4-  opuKTijq , a dig- 
ger: see  Oryctes .]  A genus  of  small  mole-like 
insectivorous  mammals  of  Madagascar,  some- 
times giving  name  to  a subfamily  OryzorycUnce 
of  Centetidce , more  properly  ranged  with  Geogale 
in  a subfamily  Geogalince  of  Potamogalidce : so 
named  from  burrowing  in  rice-fields.  There 
are  2 species,  O.  hova  and  0.  tetradactylus. 
Also  written  (originally)  Oryzorictes. 
Oryzoryctinse  (o-ri^zo-rik-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Oryzoryctes  + * -inw!']  A subfamily  of  small 
insectivorous  mammals  of  Madagascar,  framed 
for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Microgale  and 
* Oryzoryctes . 

051  (os),  nr,  pi.  ossa  (os'a).  [L.  os  ( oss -),  some- 
times ossum , ossa,  pi.  ossa,  also  ossua , a bone ; 
cf . Gr.  oareov,  a bone.  ] Bone ; a bone.—  Os  bullae. 
Same  as  India,  5.  Also  called  tympanic  bulla.  — Os  calcis, 
the  bone  of  the  heel : same  as  calcaneum  or  jibudare.—  Os 
capitatum.  Same  as  magnum,  3.—  Os  centrals,  a bone 
of  the  carpus,  interposed  between  the  bones  of  the  proxi- 
mal and  distal  rows,  in  reptiles  and  amphibia,  and  some 
mammals.— Os  cloacae, the  bone  of  the  cloaca;  an  azy- 
gous median  bone  in  relation  with  the  cloaca  and  ischio- 
pubic  symphysis  of  various  lower  vertebrates,  as  among 
Sauria  and  Batrachia.—  Os  cordis,  the  bone  of  the  heart, 
an  ossification  in  the  septum  of  the  heart  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  the  ox.— Os  coronae,  in  vet.  surg.,  the  coronary 
bone,  small  pastern,  or  middle  phalanx  of  a horse’s  foot. 
See  cut  under  hoof.— Os  coxae,  the  hip-bone  or  haunch- 
bone;  the  innominate  bone.  See  innominatum,  1.— Os 
falciforme,  the  falciform  carpal  vesicle  of  Talpince;  the 
falcate  accessory  bone  of  the  wrist  of  moles.—  Os  furca- 
torium.  Same  as  furcatorium.  — Os  hamatum,  the  un- 
ciform bone. — Qs  humeri,  the  humerus.— Os  hyoides, 
or  os  hyoideuin,  the  U-shaped  bone  or  tongue-bone.— 
Os  Incae.  a name  given  by  Tschudi  to  the  anomalous  hu- 
man interparietal  bone.— Os  incisivum,  the  premaxilla. 

— Os  innominatum.  Same  as  innominatum,  1. — Os 
lacrymale.  Same  as  lacrymal,  1. — Os  linguae,  os  lin- 
guale,  the  hyoid  bone.— os  lunare.  Same  as  lunare.— 
Os  magnum.  Same  as  magnum,  3.— Os  marsupiale, 
in  marsupial  animals,  a prepubic  bone  developed  in  the 
abdominal  muscles  in  relation  with  the  pouch  and  its 
contents.— Os  mastoideum,  the  mastoid.— Os  mira- 
bile,  the  penis-bone.— Os  odontoideum,  the  odontoid 
bone  of  many  reptiles— a bone  which  when  ankylosed 
with  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  as  is  usual  in  higher 
vertebrates,  becomes  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis. 

— Os  orbiculare,  a minute  ossification  at  the  tip  of  the 
long  process  of  the  incus.— Os  pedicellatum.  Same 
as  os  quadratum.—  Os  pedis,  in  vet.  surg.,  the  coffin- 
bone  or  distal  phalanx  of  a horse’s  foot.  See  cut  under 
hoof.—  Os  penis,  the  penial  bone,  an  ossification  of  the 
fibrous  septum  of  the  penis  of  many  animals,  as  the 
dog.  — Os  planum,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  forming  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit;  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. — Os  priapi,  the  os 
penis.— Os  pubis.  Same  as  pubis.—  Os  quadratum, 
the  8Uspensorium  of  the  lower  jaw  in  birds.  Also  called 
hypotympanic.  — Ossa  suprastemalia,  two  small  ossi- 
fications sometimes  found  above  the  manubrium  of  the 
breast-bone;  the  episternal  bones.  — Ossa  suturarum, 
bones  of  the  (cranial)  sutures : another  name  for  Wormi- 
an bones.— Ossa  Wormiana,  Wormian  bones;  irregular 
bones  developed,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  in  certain 
sutures  of  the  skulL— Os  sepise,  the  bone  of  a sepia  or 
squid;  cuttlebone;  cuttle.  See  calamary,  sepiost.—  Os 
suffraginis,  in  vet.  surg.,  the  large  pastern  or  proximal 
phalanx  of  a horse’s  foot.  See  cut  under  solidungulate.— 
Os  tarsale.  same  as  lacrymal,  1.— Os  transversale, 
the  cross-bone  or  pessulus  of  the  syrinx  of  a bird.  See  pes - 
8idus.—  Os  transversum,  a peculiar  bone  of  the  skull  of 
certain  reptiles.  See  cut  under  Ophidia.— Os  tribasilare, 
the  united  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  Virchow. — Os 
triquetrum,  a three-cornered  bone;  a Wormian  bone.— 
Os  unguis,  the  nail  like  bone ; the  human  lacrymal  bone. 

052  (os),  n. ; pi.  ora  (o'rii).  [L.  os  (or-),  mouth: 
see  oral.)  A mouth ; a passage  orentrance  into 
any  place:  an  anatomical  term;  specifically, 
the  mouth  of  the  womb. — Os  tincse,  in  anat.,  same 
as  os  uteri. — Os  Uteri,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

OSa  (os),  n.  [Sw.  ds,  pi.  dsarJ]  In  geol. , a Swed- 
ish term,  equivalent  to  esker , for  certain  elon- 
gated ridges  of  detrital  material,  generally 
explained  as  having  been  deposited  in  subgla- 
Cial  tunnels.  They  frequently  receive  branches,  as 
rivers  do  ; but  they  are  peculiar  in  following  the  general 
slope  of  the  region,  with  little  regard  to  local  inequalities. 
Some  of  these  ridges  in  Sweden  are,  except  for  minor 
interruptions,  over  a hundred  miles  in  length,  and  so  reg- 
ular in  form  that  they  are  not  infrequently  used  as  reads. 
At  their  southern  end  they  are  sometimes  associated  with 
larger  stratified  deposits,  as  if  the  subglacial  torrent  there 
flowed  from  the  ice-tunnel  into  open  water.  In  Scotland 
they  are  called  kames,  in  Ireland  eshers.  See  esker.  Osar , 
imitating  the  Swedish  plural,  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
singular  in  English  : hence  esker  is  to  be  preferred  to  os. 
Os.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  osmium. 

0.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  old  style;  (6)  of 
* Old  Saxon;  (c)  of  old  series. 

Osage  orange.  See  ilaclura. 
osannat,  interj.  and  n.  Same  as  hosanna. 
osannet,  interj.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form 
of  hosanna. 

Osborne  beds  or  series.  See  series. 

Oscan  (os'kan),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  Osci,  pi.  of  Oscus 
(adj.  Oscus),  OL.  Opscus,  Obscus,  whence  also  L. 
Opicus,  Oscan:  see  defs.]  I.  n.  1.  One  of  an 
Italic  race  occupying  a great  part  of  southern 
Italy  in  ancient  times. — 2.  A language,  akin 
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to  the  Latin  and  Umbrian,  spoken  in  Samni- 
um,  Campania,  etc.  It  had  not  entirely  disap- 
peared as  a spoken  tongue  in  the  time  of  the 
earlier  emperors. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oscans  or 
their  language:  as,  the  Oscan  cities;  the  Oscan 
language ; an  Oscan  inscription, 
oscheal  (os'ke-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  oaxy,  the  scrotum, 
+ -al.)  Pertaining  to  the  scrotum, 
oscheitis  (os-ke-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ocxv,  the 
scrotum,  + -ids.)  In  patliol.,  inflammation  of 
the  scrotum. 

oscheocele  (os'ke-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  oaxeov,  anxv, 
the  scrotum,  + >cif/.r/,  tumor.]  A tumor  of  the 
scrotum ; a scrotal  hernia, 
oscheoplasty  (os'ke-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  oaxeov, 
the  scrotum,  + aXacrbc;,  verbal  adj.  of  nXaaouv, 
form.]  Plastic  surgery  of  the  scrotum, 
oscillancy  (os'i-lan-si),  n.  [<  L.  oscillan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  oscillare,  swing  (see  oscillate),  + -«/.] 
A swinging  or  oscillating  state  or  condition; 
the  state  of  swinging  to  and  fro.  Bailey,  1727. 
Oscillaria  (os-i-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bose),  < L. 
oscillum,  a swing:  see  oscillate.)  A genus  of 
blue-green  algee,  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  heterocysts  and  spores,  as  well  as  any  evi- 
dent gelatinous  sheath.  They  may  grow  in  dense 
slimy  tufts  attached  to  other  alga)  or  floating  free.  They 
live  in  stagnant  water  or  on  damp  ground,  a few  species 
even  occurring  in  thermal  or  mineral  springs,  and  exhibit 
an  oscillating  or  wavy  motion.  Preferably  Oscillatoria. 

Oscillariacese  (os-i-la-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Oscillaria  + -acese.)  A family  of  blue-green 
algfe,  typified  by  the  genus  Oscillaria,  forming 
dense  felted  masses  of  delicate  blue-green 
threads  in  running  or  more  abundantly  in  stag- 
nant fresh  water,  rarely  in  salt  water,  and  some- 
times in  thermal  springs.  The  only  certainly  known 
method  of  multiplication  is  by  means  of  hormogones. 
Also  called  Oscillatoriacece. 

Oscillate  (os'i-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  oscillated, 
ppr.  oscillating.  [<  L.  oscillatus,  pp.  of  oscillare 
(>  It.  oscillare  = Pg.  oscillar  = Sp.  oscilar  = F. 
osci ller),  swing,  < oscillum,  a swing,  usually  iden- 
tified with  oscillum,  a little  face  or  mask  hung 
to  a tree  and  swaying  with  the  wind,  dim.  of  os, 
mouth,  face:  see  os2.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  swing; 
move  backward  and  forward ; vibrate,  as  a pen- 
dulum. 

A jar  of  water,  if  you  shake  it,  has  a perfectly  definite 
time  in  which  it  oscillates,  and  that  is  very  easily  measured. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1.  201. 

Hence  — 2.  To  vary  or  fluctuate ; waver. 

His  [the  Nabob’s]  weak  and  unprincipled  mind  oscillated 
between  servility  and  insolence.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

His  [Tyndall’s]  position  . . . obliges  him  to  oscillate 
between  materialism  and  pantheism,  and  to  present  a 
strange  aspect  of  inconsistency. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  196. 

Oscillating  blower,  cylinder,  engine.  See  the  nouns. 

— Oscillating  bob.  Same  as  balance-bob .—  Oscillating 
machine.  Same  as  cradle  printing-machine  (which  see, 
under  cradle).  — OscUlating  piston.  See  piston.  = Syn. 
2.  Vacillate,  Waver,  etc.  See  fluctuate. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  swing  or  move  back- 
ward and  forward;  cause  to  vibrate  or  swing 
to  and  fro. 

The  cam,  which  oscillates  the  valve,  has  two  V-shaped 
^recesses.  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XIII.  3. 

oscillation  (os-i-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  oscillation 
= Sp.  oscilacioh  = Pg.  oscillaqao  = It.  oscilla- 
zione,  < L.  oscillatio(u-),  a swinging,  < oscillare, 
swing:  see  oscillate.)  1.  The  act  of  oscillating ; 
a kind  of  vibration  in  which  a bodyof  sensible 
size  swings  backward  and  forward,  by  virtue 
of  its  own  elasticity  or  of  the  action  of  exter- 
nal forces. 

If  we  give  to  a pendulum  at  rest  a slight  impulse,  or  a 
strong  impulse,  the  oscillations  will  be  respectively  small 
or  large  ; hut  for  the  same  pendulum  the  duration  of  each 
oscillation  will  be  always  the  same.  Rlasema,  Sound,  p.  2. 

2.  Variation  or  fluctuation,  In  general;  waver- 
ing. 

In  this  human  world  there  is  a wide  margin  for  oscUla- 
tion.  Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons,  Justice  and  her 

[Conscience. 

3.  Same  as  vibration  in  the  technical  acous- 
tical sense. — 4.  In  music,  same  as  beat1,  7 
(a),  or  beating,  5.  [Rare.]-Amplitudeofasimple 
oscillation.  See  amplitude. — Angular  oscillation,  gy- 
ration.— Axis  of  oscillation  of  a pendulum.  See  axisi. 

— Center  of  oscillation.  See  center  1. — Forced  oscil- 
lations, oscillations  imparted  to  a body  by  an  intermit- 
tent or  oscillatory  force,  and  having  a different  period  from 
those  the  body  might  have  without  such  a force.  Thus, 
a pendulum  of  given  construction,  at  a place  where  grav- 
ity has  a given  intensity,  will  oscillate  in  a certain  time,  if 
left  to  itself.  But  by  imparting  an  oscillatory  motion 
to  its  support,  it  may  be  forced  to  perform  oscillations  of 
a widely  different  period.  = Syn.  Swaying,  etc.  See  vi- 
bration. 


oscitate 

oscillative  (os'i-la-tiv),  a.  [<  oscillate  + -ive.) 
Having  a tendency  to  oscillate ; vibratory.  Is. 

* Taylor . (Imp.  Diet.) 

oscillator  (os'i-la-tor),  n.  [<  NL.  oscillator,  < 
L.  oscillare,  swing:  see  oscillate.)  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  oscillates.— 2.  One  of  the  Oscil- 
latoria.— 3.  In  mach.,  any  oscillating  machine 
or  part  of  a machine,  as  the  oscillating  shuttle 
of  a sewing-machine,  or  the  mechanism  by 
which  a power-hammer  is  vibrated  or  tilted. — 
4.  A motor  in  which  the  piston  oscillates  in 
the  cylinder  over  a minute  range  at  high  speed. 
In  combination  with  a dynamo  it  is  used  to  obtain  cur- 
rents of  high  frequency. 

Oscillatoria  (os"i-la-t6'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Vau- 
cher),  < L.  oscillare,  oscillate : see  oscillate.) 
Same  as  Oscillaria. 

Oscillatoriaceas  (os^i-la-td-rf-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Oscillatoria  + -acece.)  SaVne  as  Oscil- 

pariaccat. 

oscillatory  (os'i-la-to-ri),  a.  [=F.  oscillatoire 
= Sp.  oscilci torio  = Pg.  oscillatorio ; as  oscillate 
+ -ory.)  Moving  backward  and  forward  like  a 
pendulum  ; swinging ; oscillating  : as,  an  oscil- 
latory movement. 

The  great  tidal-wave,  which  travels  around  the  earth, 
is  an  oscillatory  wave,  and  not  a wave  of  translation. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  180. 
Oscillatory  combination,  in  mineral.,  the  formation  of 
an  apparent  crystalline  surface  by  the  combination  ot  two 
different  planes  occurring  alternately  in  successive  nar- 
row lines. 

oscine  (os'in),  a.  and  n.  [Short  for  oscinine.) 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oscines:  applied  to 
those  Passeres  which  are  acromyodian  and  to 
their  type  of  structure : as,  an  oscine  bird ; an 
oscine  syrinx.  Also  oscinine,  oscinian. 

II.  n.  An  oscine  bird ; a member  of  the  Osci- 
nes. 

Oscines  (os'i-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  oscen 
(oscin-),  a singing  bird,  esp.  in  auspices,  a divin- 
ingbird,<  ols-,ob-,  before,  + canere,  sing:  see 
cant2,  chan  t.)  A suborder  of  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  the  Passeres  acromyodi,  a group  of 
singing  birds,  characterized  by  having  several 
distinct  pairs  of  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  syrinx 
inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  upper  bronchial 
half-rings,  constituting  a complex  and  effective 
musical  apparatus.  The  side  of  the  tarsus  is  usually 
covered  with  a horny  plate,  meeting  its  fellow  in  a sharp 
ridge  behind,  and  the  primaries  are  nine,  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  first  one  being  short  or  spurious.  The  Oscines  are 
regarded  as  the  highest  or  most  perfectly  developed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class  of  birds ; they  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  Passeres,  the  non-oscitie  Passeres  form- 
ing another  suborder.  As  originally  used  by  Merrem  in 
his  classification  of  birds  (1813),  Oscines  formed  one  of  two 
divisions  of  that  author’s  Hymenopodes,  and  was  divided 
into  Oscines  conirostres,  equivalent  to  the  modern  fringil- 
line  and  tanagrine  birds,  and  Oscines  lenuirostres,  embra- 
cing a great  variety  of  tenuirostral,  dentirostral,  and  cul- 
trirostral  birds,  together  with  some,  such  as  Todrn  and 
Coracias,  now  excluded  from  Oscines.  See  cut  under 
nightingale. 

oscinian  (o-sin'i-an),  a.  [<  Oscines  + -ian.) 
Same  as  oscine.  A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII. 

Oscinidae  (o-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oscines  + 
-ida:.)  A family  of  Diptera,  named  by  Fallen  in 
1820  from  the  genus  Oscinis. 

oscinine  (os'i-nin),  a.  andn.  [<  Oscines  + -ine L] 
Same  as  oscine. 

Oscinis  (os'i-nis),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 
appar.  irreg.  < L.  oscen  (gen.  oscinis),  a singing 
bird:  see  Oscines.)  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, made  the  type  of  the  family  Oscinidce,  or 
placed  in  the  family  Chloropidce.  it  is  composed 
of  small  or  very  small  dark-colored  flies,  distinguished 
from  Chlorops  by  the  extension  of  the  marginal  vein  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein,  and  from  Siphonella 
by  its  shorter  scutellum  and  impressed  lower  face.  The 
larvse  are  mostly  leaf-miners,  and  the  flies  are  usually  cap- 
tured in  grass.  Many  European  and  American  species  are 
described.  0.  frit  or  O.  vastator  is  very  destructive  to  grain 
in  Europe ; and  O.  brassiere  and  0.  trifolii  respectively  dam- 
age cabbage  and  clover  in  the  United  States. 

OSCitancy  (os'i-tan-si),  n.  [<  oscitan(t)  + -cy.) 
1.  The  act  of  gaping  or  yawning. — 2.  Unusual 
sleepiness;  drowsiness;  dullness;  stupidity. 

Natural  oscitancy  inherent  in  the  tribe. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub. 

oscitant  (os'i-tant),  a.  [=  F.  oscitant,  < L.  os- 
citan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  oscitare,  oseitari,  gape,  yawn: 
Bee  oscitate.)  1.  Yawning;  gaping. — 2.  Sleepy; 
drowsy;  dull;  sluggish.  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

oscitantly  (os'i-tant-li),  adv.  In  an  oscitant 
manner;  yawningly;  drowsily. 

oscitate  (os'i-tat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  oscitated, 
ppr.  oscitating.  [<  L.  oscitatus,  pp.  of  oscitare, 
oseitari,  open  the  mouth  wide,  gape,  yawn,  < 
os,  the  mouth,  + ciere,  put  in  motion : see  cite L] 
To  yawn ; gape  with  sleepiness.  Imp.  Diet. 


oscitation 

oscitation  (os-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  oscitatio(n-), 
a gaping,  < oscitare,  gape : see  oscitate .]  The 
act  of  yawning  or  gaping  from  sleepiness. 

My  treatise  on  oscitation,  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  63. 

oscnode  (osk'nod),  n.  [<  L.  osc{ulari),  kiss  (see 
osculate),  + nodus,  node:  see  node.']  1.  Anode 
of  a plane  curve  where  one  of  the  branches  has 
a point  of  undulation.  Cayley. — 2.  A node  of  a 
plane  curve  where  the  two  branches  have  a con- 
tact of  a higher  order.  Salmon. 
oscula,  n.  Plural  of  osculum. 
osculant  (os'ku-lant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  oscu- 
lant f-)s,ppr. of  osculari, kiss:  see  osculate.]  I.  a. 
1.  Kissing.  Imp.  Diet. — 2.  In  Mol.,  touching 
or  intermediate  between  two  or  more  groups ; 
inosculant;  intergrading:  said  of  genera,  fam- 
ilies,etc. .which  connect  or  link  others  together. 
— 3.  Adhering  closely;  embracing:  applied  to 
certain  creeping  animals,  as  caterpillars. 

_ II.  n.  In  math.,  the  invariant  whose  vanish- 
ing signifies  that  the  quanties  all  vanish,  and 
that  there  is  a syzygetio  relation  between  the 
tangential  quanties. 

oscular  (os'ku-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  oscularis,  < oscu- 
lum, q.  v.]  1.  In  math.,  pertaining  to  a higher 

order  of  contact  than  the  first. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  osculum  of  a sponge.  Sollas. — 
Oscular  line,  a singularity  of  a surface,  consisting  of  a 
right  line  which  lies  upon  the  surface  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  everywhere  in  the  same  tangent-plane, 
this  plane  having  a contact  with  the  surface  of  more  than 
the  first  order  in  every  plane  section. 

oscularis  (os-ku-la/ris),  n.)  pi.  osculares  (-rez). 
[NL. : see  oscular.']  The  orbicularis  oris,  or 
sphincter  of  the  lips ; the  kissing-muscle.  Also 
called  basiator . See  first  cut  under  muscle . 
oscularyf  (os'ku-la-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  oscularium  (?), 
< L.  osculari,  kiss : see  osculate.]  Same  as  oscil- 
latory. 

Some  [brought  forth]  oscvlaries  for  kissers. 

Latimer,  Sermon,  an.  28  Hen.  VIII. 

osculate  (os'ku-lat),  v pret.  and  pp.  osculated , 
ppr.  osculating . [<  L.  osculatus,  pp.  of  osculari , 

kiss,  < osculum,  a little  mouth,  a pretty  mouth, 
a kiss,  dim.  of  os,  a mouth:  see  os2,  oral,  etc.] 

1.  tram.  1.  To  salute  with  a kiss ; kiss.  Imp. 
Diet. — 2.  In  geom.,  to  have  a higher  contact 
with;  touch  as  closely  as  possible.  Thus,  a plane 
or  a circle  is  said  to  osculate  a curve  when  it  has  three 
coincident  points  in  common  with  the  curve — that  is,  it 
occupies  such  a position  (and  in  the  case  of  the  circle  has 
such  a size)  that  as  it  is  brought  up  into  this  position 
three  points  of  intersection  with  the  curve  run  into  one. 
A sphere  is  said  to  osculate  a tortuous  curve  when  it  has 
four  coincident  points  in  common  with  the  curve.  In 
these  cases,  to  osculate  means  to  have  the  greatest  number 
of  coincident  and  successive  points  common  to  a fixed  lo- 
cus which  is  compatible  with  the  general  character  of  the 
locus  which  osculates;  and  some  geometers  restrict  the 
word  to  this  meaning.  This  meaning  is  also  extended  to 
time : thus,  the  osculating  elements  of  a planet  are  those 
elliptic  elements  which  would  satisfy  three  exact  obser- 
vations made  at  times  infinitely  little  removed  from  a 
given  epoch.  But  osculate  is  also  used  loosely  to  mean 
merely  that  the  loci  in  question  have  three  or  more  coin- 
cident points  in  common.  A tangent-line  or  -plane  is  never 
said  to  osculate  a curve  or  surface  unless  it  has  more  than 
ordinary  contact  with  it. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  kiss  one  another;  kiss. 
Imp.  Diet. — 2.  In  geom.,  to  have,  as  two  loci, 
three  or  more  coincident  and  successive  points 
in  common.  See  I.,  2. — 3.  In  nat.  hist.,  to  share 
the  characters  of  another  group.  Horn Oscu- 

lating circle.  See  circle. — Osculating  elements  of 
a planet,  at  any  instant,  the  elliptic  elements  which  best 
satisfy  its  motion  at  times  infinitely  near  to  that  instant. 
—Osculating  helix  of  a non-plane  curve.  See  helix. 
— Osculating  plane,  the  plane  passing  through,  and  de- 
termined by,  three  consecutive  points  of  any  curve  in 
space.— Osculating  plane  of  a non-plane  curve,  the 
plane  which  osculates  the  curve,  and  within  which  at  least 
three  consecutive  points  of  the  curve  lie. 
osculation  (os-kij-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  osculation 
= Sp.  osculaeion  — Pg.  osculagao  = It.  oscula- 
zione,  < L.  osculatio{n-),  a kissing,  in  med.  use 
a mutual  contact  of  blood-vessels,  < osculari, 
kiss:  see  osculate.]  1.  A kiss. 

As  for  the  osculations  which  took  place  between  Mrs. 
Pendennis  and  her  new-found  young  friend,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Baynes,  they  were  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvii. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  contact  between  a curve  and 
another  which  osculates  it.  See  osculate. — 
Point  of  osculation,  (a)  The  point  where  the  osculation 
takes  place,  and  where  the  two  curves  have  the  same  cur- 
vature. (f>)  A point  of  undulation  where  a right  line  has 
four  or  more  coincident  points  in  common  with  a curve. 

osculatorium  (os,/ku-la-td'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  oscu- 
latoria  (-a).  [ML.,<  L.  osculari,  kiss:  see.osew- 

late.]  An  osculatory  or  pax. 
osculatory  (os'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
* osculatorius,  neut.  osculatorium,  in  eecl.  use 
(see  II.), < L.  osculari,  kiss:  see  osculate.]  I.  a. 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  kissing ; kissing. 
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That  kissing  nonsense  begins  between  the  two  ladies. 
...  To  this  osculatory  party  enters  . . . Philip  Firmin. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xvi. 

2.  In  geom.,  osculating.  See  osculate,  v.  t.,  2. 

II.  n. ; pi.  osculatories  (-riz).  In  the  Bom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  a small  tablet  in  former  times  kissed 
by  priest  and  congregation  in  the  mass : same 
as  pax. 

OSCUlatrix  (os'kn-la-triks),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of 
* osculator,  a kisser,  < osculari,  kiss:  see  oscu- 
late.] The  envelop  of  the  osculating  planes  of 
a non-plane  curve. 

oscule  (os'kul),  n.  [<  L.  osculum .,  a little  mouth, 
dim.  of  os,  mouth : see  os2.]  1 . A small  bilabi- 
ate aperture. — 2.  In  zodl.,  same  as  osculum. 
osculiferous  (os-ku-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  osculum, 
a little  mouth,  + ferre  = E.  hear L]  1.  Bear- 
ing oscula,  stomata,  mouths,  or  some  similar 
openings. — 2.  Provided  with  an  oscnle,  as  a 
part  of  a sponge : distinguished  from  poriferous. 
osculum  (os'ku-lum),  n. ; pi.  oscula  (-la).  [L., 
a little  mouth:  see  oscule.]  1.  In  sponges,  a 
mouth  or  principal  exhalent  aperture ; one  of 
the  orifices  by  which  water  is  expelled.  See 
cuts  under  Porifera  and  Spongilla. — 2.  One  of 
the  suckers,  bothria,  or  fossettes  on  the  head 
of  a tapeworm,  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
attaches  itself  to  its  host. — 3.  A pax:  appa- 
rently an  erroneous  abbreviation  for  osculato- 
rium.— False  osculum,  in  sponges,  a secondary  or  deriv- 
ative osculum,  specifically  called  a pseudostome. 

-ose.  See  -ous. 

osedt,  n.  A corrupt  Middle  English  contraction 
of  worsted. 

oselt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ouzel. 
osella  (o-sel'a),  n. ; pi.  oselle  (-e).  [It.  osella, 
said  to  be  < uccello,  a bird,  because  the  medal 
{osella)  was  used 
as  a substitute 
for  a present  of 
birds  which  it  bad 
been  customary 
for  the  doge  to 
make.]  A medal 
struck  annually  by 
the  doges  of  Ven- 
ice, from  1521  till 
the  end  of  the  re- 
public, for  presen- 
tation to  various 
persons  in  the  re- 
public. It  was  gen- 
erally made  in  silver 
(occasionally  in  gold), 
and  bore  a variety  of 
types  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  doge  and 
the  year  of  his  reign. 

—Osella  muranesa, 
a glass  disk,  cup,  or 
other  object  inclosing 
one  of  the  medals  in 
the  substance  of  the 
glass:  a present  fre- 
quently made  to  per- 
sons visiting  Murano 
★or  Venice. 

Osiandrian  (o-si- 
an'dri-an),  n.  [< 

Osiander  (see  def . ) 

+ -ian.]  A fol- 
lower of  Andreas  Osiander,  a Lutheran  theolo- 
gian (1498-1552),  who  held  that  justification  by 
faith  involved  the  imparting  to  the  believer  of 
^.the  essential  righteousness  of  Christ, 
osier  (o'zhfer),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  ozier, 
< ME.  *osier,  osyer,  osyere,  osyger,  osere,  < OP. 
osier,  ozier,  ousier,  m.,  osiere,  oziere,  osere,  f.,  P. 
osier,  m.,  dial,  osiere,  ousiere,  f .,  also  oisis  = Bret. 
aozil,  ozil,  < ML.  *osaria,  also,  after  OP.,  oseria, 
oserius,  ozilium,  osier,  pi.  osarice,  ausarice,  osier- 
beds,  perhaps  < Or.  dlaog  or  oicdg,  also  olovov, 
oiava,  a kind  of  osier;  akin  to  i rta,  withy,  = E. 
withe,  withy.]  I.  n.  One  of  various  species  of 
willow  {Salix)  whose  toughflexible  branches  are 
employed  for  wickerwork,  withes,  etc.  The  white 
or  common  basket-osier  of  Europe  (adventive  in  America) 
is  Salix  viminalis,  also  called  velvet  osier.  Other  important 
kinds  are  the  (Norfolk)  brown  osier,  S.  triandra;  varie- 
ties of  the  rose  or  purple  willow,  S.  purpurea , sometimes 
called  red  or  green  osier;  and  the  golden  osier  (S.  alba,  var. 
mtellina),  with  bright-yellow  branches.  The  American 
black  willow,  S.  nigra,  is  also  available  as  an  osier-tree,  and 
many  other  willows  are  more  or  less  so  used.  The  grow- 
ing of  osiers  and  their  use  in  manufactures  is  in  Europe  a 
considerable  industry. 

An  osier  growing  by  a brook.  Shak,,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  vi. 

The  staff  of  a man’s  broken  fortune  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  sinks  like  an  osier  under  the  violence  of  a 
mighty  tempest.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  753, 

Red  osier,  in  England,  Salix  purpurea;  in  the  United 
States,  a specieB  of  dogwood,  Comm  stolonifera,  sending 
up  osier-like  annual  shoots. 


Osmanli 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  willow  or  other 
shoots  or  twigs. 

Osier-ait  (d'zher-at),  n.  A small  island  for  grow- 
ing osiers. 

osier-bed  (o'zher-bed),  n.  Same  as  osier-holt. 

OSiered  (o'zherd),  a.  [<  osier  + -ed2.]  1.  Cov- 

ered or  adorned  with  osiers.  Collins. — 2.  Cov- 
ered with  woven  or  plaited  work  of  osier. 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent, 

From  vales  deflower’d,  or  forest-trees  branch-rent. 

In  baskets  of  bright  osier’ d gold  were  brought. 

Keats,  Lamia,  iL 

osier-holt  (o'zher-holt),  n.  A place  where  wil- 
lows for  basketwork  are  cultivated.  Also  osier- 
bed. 

Osier-peeler  (6'zh6r-pe//K>r),  n.  A machine,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a pair  of  rollers,  plain,  ser- 
rated, elastic,  or  reciprocating,  for  stripping 
the  bark  from  the  willow  wands  used  in  basket- 

*making. 

osiery  (o'zher-i),  «.;  pi.  osieries  (-iz).  [<  OF. 

oserie,  ozeriee,  ouserie  (also  oseray,  oserey,  ozeray, 
F.  oseraie),  an  osiery,  < osier,  osier:  see  osier.] 
A place  where  osiers  are  grown. 

Osirian  (o-si'ri-an),  a.  [<  Osiris  (see  def.)  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Osiris.  Also  Osiride 
and  Osiridean. 

Osiride  (o-si'rid),  a.  [<  Osiris  + -ide-.]  Same 
as  Osirian — Osiride  (or  Osiridean)  column,  in  anc. 
Egypt,  arch.,  a type  of  column  in  which  a standing  figure 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


Osiride  Columns  in  the  Rameseum  or  Memnonium,  Thebes,  Egypt. 

of  Osiris  is  placed  before  a square  pier.  It  differs  from  the 
classical  caryatid  in  that  the  pier,  and  not  the  figure,  sup- 
ports the  entablature. 

Osiridean  (o-si-rid'f-an),  a.  [<  Osiride  + -an.] 
Same  as  Osirian. 

Osirify  (o-si'ri-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Osirified, 
ppr.  Osirifyinq.  [<  Osiris  + -fy.]  To  deify  or 
identify  with  Osiris. 

Osiris  (o-si'ris),  n.  [L.  Osiris,  < Qr.  "Oaipig,  < 
Egypt,  ilcsiri.]  1.  A principal  Egyptian  god, 
personifying  the  power  of  good 
and  the  sunlight,  united  in  his- 
tory and  in  worship  in  a sacred 
triad  with  Isis  as  his  wife  and 
Horns  as  their  child.  He  is  son  of 
Seb  and  Nut,  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  His 
antagonist  is  Set,  the  deity  of  evil  or  dark- 
ness, by  whom  he  is  slain;  but  he  is 
avenged  by  Horus,  and  reigns  in  the  low- 
er world.  With  him  was  formally  identi- 
fied every  departed  soul  in  its  nether 
abode,  to  he  protected  by  him  in  the 
necessary  conflict  with  the  genius  of  evil. 

The  worship  of  Osiris  was  extended,  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome.  In 
art  Osiris  is  usually  represented  as  a 
mummy,  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt,  often  flanked  by  ostrich-plumes. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a bronze 
figurine  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects.  Smith, 1854. 

osite  (os'it),».  [Irreg.  for  *ossite, 

< L.  os  ( oss -),  bone,  + -ite2.]  0sirii 
Sombrero  guano:  so  called  as  con- 
sisting of  the  altered  bones  of  turtles  and  other 
marine  vertebrates  as  well  as  of  the  shells  of 
the  lower  animals.  Lcidy. 

oslantt,  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of 
aslant. 

Osmanli  (os-man'li),  a.  and  n.  [Turk.  ’ Osmanli , 

< ’Osman,  Ar.  ’Othman  (>  E.  Othman,  Ottoman 1), 
Osman,  or  Othman  (reigned  1288-1326),  who 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Asia,]  I. 
a.  Relating  to  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

II.  n.  (a)  A member  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  Turkey.  (6)  A Turk  subject  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  See  Ottoman1.  {Provincials  who  are  not 
of  Turkish  blood  sometimes  designate  officers  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  as  Osmanlis.] 


Osmanthus 

Osmanthus  (os-man'thus),  n.  [NX.  (Loureiro, 
1790),  < Gr.  oapy,  odor,  + avdoc,  flower.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  shrubs  and 
trees  of  the  family  Oleacese  and  the  tribe 
Oleinese,  known  by  theimbricatedcorolla-lobes, 
and  thick,  hard,  woody  endoearp.  There  are 
about  10  species,  natives  of  North  America,  eastern  Asia, 
and  Polynesia.  They  bear  opposite  evergreen  undivided 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  followed  by 
woody  or  stony  roundish  drupes.  The  highly  fragrant 
flowers  of  0.  fragrans,  an  evergreen  shrub  of  China  and 
Japan,  afford  a perfumers’  oil,  and  are  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  scent  tea.  O.  Americana  is  called  devil-wood. 

osmate  (os'mat),  n.  [<  osm(ic ) + -ate1.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  of  osmic  acid, 
osmaterium,  n.  See  osmeterium. 
osmazomet  (os'ma-zom),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  bapf/, 
odor  (see  osmium),  + (up 6c,  broth,  soup,  prob.  < 
Ceiv,  boil.]  That  part  of  the  aqueous  extract  of 
meat  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  contains 
the  flavoring  principle. 

Osmeroides  (os-me-roi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Osme- 
rus,  the  smelt,  + Gr.  e/dof,  form.]  A genus  of 
fossil  fishes  occurring  in  the  chalk,  and  resem- 
bling the  smelt,  or  rather  the  pearlside. 
osmeterium  (os-me-te'ri-um),  u. ; pi.  osmeteria 
(-a).  [NL.,  also  osmaterium ; irreg.  < Gr.  oapi;, 

odor,  + -TTipiov,  a formative  suffix.]  In  entom., 
any  organ  devoted  to  the  production  of  a scent 
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ment  for  measuring  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell. 

osmometric  (os-mo-met'rik),  a.  [As  osmometer 
+ Ac.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osmometry. 

osmometry  (os-mom'et-ri),  n.  [As  osmometer  + 
-Jf.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  measuring  os- 

motic force  by  means  of  an  osmometer. — 2.  The 
measuring  of  the  intensity  of  odors. — 3.  The 
measuring  of  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

osmonosology  (os'-'mo-no-soTo-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
oapf/,  smell,  + vbooq,  disease,  + -loyia,  < liyuv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  science  of,  or  a trea- 
tise on,  the  diseases  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

osmonosus  (os-mon'o-sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oi rpy,  smell,  + voaog,  disease.]  Disorder  of  the 
sense  of  smell. 

Osmorrhiza  (os-mo-ri'za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  OGllT}, 
odor,  + root.]  A name  (Rafinesque, 

1818)  for  Washing tonia,  a genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  family  Apiacese  and  tribe  Scandi - 
cinese-,  known  by  the  numerous  oil-tubes  and 
ridged  fruit.  There  are  about  16  species,  of  North 
America,  the  Andes,  Himalayas,  and  northeastern 


Osmunda  regalis.  Part 
of  a frond  with  upper  pinnte 
changed  into  a panicle  of 
sporangia.  (Much  reduced.) 


Head  and  Thoracic  Segments  of  Larva  of  Papilio  thoas,  showing 
osmeteria.  a,  front  view;  b,  side  view.  (Natural  size.) 

or  odor;  specifically,  a forked  process  found 
on  the  first  segment  behind  the  head  of  certain 
butterfly-larvaa . Scent-vesicles  can  be  protruded  from 
the  ends  of  the  fork,  emitting  a disgusting  odor,  which  is 
supposed  to  repel  ichneumon-flies  and  other  enemies. 

OsiniaCos'mi-a),^.  [NL.,<(?)Gr.oa/4,odor:  see 
osmium.']  A genus  of  mason-bees  of  the  family 
Apidce  and  the  subfamily  Dasygastrince,  founded 
by  Panzer  in  1806.  Their  habits  are  very  diverse,  but 
they  mainly  agree  in  forming  the  partitions  or  their  cells  of 
mud,  a point  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  carpen- 
ter-bees and  upholsterer-bees  (Xylocopa  and  Megachile). 

They  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  metallic  colors ; the  an-  . , _ . 

tennae  are  simple  and  similar  in  both  sexes  ; the  maxillary  0SU10S6  (08  mos),  n. 

palpi  are  four-jointed ; and  the  abdomen  is  globose.  They  1~i  — l"* 

are  highly  organized  insects  of  remarkable  instincts.  The 
species  are  numerous.  0.  bicomis  is  an  abundant  British 
species  known  as  homed  bee.  See  mason-bee. 
osmic  (os'mik),  a.  [<  osmium  + -ic.]  In  chem., 
pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  osmium : as,  os- 
mic acid  (H2OsO^). 

osmidrosis  (os-mt-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  bapf/, 
smell,  odor,  + Idpaatg,  sweat,  perspiration:  see 
hidrosis .]  The  secretion  of  strongly  smelling 
perspiration.  Also  called  bromidrosis. 
osmious  (os'mi-us),  a.  [<  osmium  + -ous.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  osmium;  specifically,  noting 
an  oxid  of  osmium. 

osmiridium  (os-mi-rid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < osmi- 
^ um  + iridium.']  Same  as  iridosmium, 
osmium  (os'mi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bap.fi,  bSpy, 
smell,  odor,  < b&iv,  smell:  see  odor.]  Chemi- 


Sweet  Cicely  ( IVa sh ingto n ia  longistylis). 
i,  umbel ; 2,  root  and  one  of  the  leaves ; a,  an  umbellet  with  the  in- 
volucre ; b,  the  fruit. 

Asia.  They  bear  loose  compound  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
and  dissected  fern-like  leaves.  Their  thick  and  anise- 
scented  roots  are  often  edible. 

[<  NL.  osmosis,  < Gr.  cxr/iog, 
impulsion,  pushing,  < udelv,  thrust,  push,  im- 
pel.] The  impulse  or  tendency  of  fluids  to  pass 
through  porous  partitions  and  mix  or  become 
diffused  through  each  other;  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  passage  of  fluids,  whether  liquids 
or  gases,  through  a porous  septum,  it  is  a kind 
of  diffusion  (see  diffusion),  and  includes  endosmosis  and 
exosmosis — the  former  being  distinguished  either  as  the 
tendency  of  the  outer  fluid  to  pass  through  into  the  inner, 
or  as  the  action  of  that  fluid  which  passes  with  the  greater 
rapidity  into  the  other.  When  two  saline  solutions  dif- 
fering in  strength  and  composition  are  separated  by  a 
porous  diaphragm  or  septum  of  bladder,  parchment-paper, 
or  porous  earthenware,  they  mutually  pass  through  and 
mix  with  each  other;  but  they  pass  with  unequal  rapidi- 
ties, so  that  after  a time  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  not 
the  same  on  both  sides.  These  phenomena  are  explained 
by  the  unequal  molecular  attraction  exerted  between  the 
capillary  apertures  in  the  porous  diaphragm  and  the  dif- 
ferent liquids  experimented  upon. 

cal  symbol,  Os;  atomic  weight,  190.9.  One  of  osmosis  (os-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.:  see  osmose , and 
the  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  it  does  not  cf . endosmosis,  exosmosis.]  The  diffusion  of 
occur  native,  but  has  been  found  to  constitute  a part  of  the  fluids  through  membranes.  See  osmose. 

‘he  Pjatiniferous  regions  (South  osmositic  (os-mo-sit'ik),  a.  [<  osmose  + Ate 2 
America,  California,  Australia,  Russia),  in  the  form  of  ~\  t , tt-  7.  T, . 7 

iridosmium,  an  alloy  of  the  metals  osmium  and  iridium.  IT  ^ame  as  Osmotic.  Johns  Hopkins  Biol. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  artificially  obtained  metal  has  +Lao.,  III.  40. 

been  found  to  be  22.477 ; hence  it  is  the  heaviest  substance  osmotic  (os-mot'ik),  a.  and  n.  f<  osmose  (-Ot-)  + 

known.  It  has  recently  been  fused.  Its  crystalline  form  is  ji0  1 1 n Of  nrnPrhinimr+G  nr  nlmrnntpinvod 

either  that  of  the  cube  or  that  of  a very  obtuse  rhombo-  7 1 A‘  a'  0T  Pertaming t0  or  characterized 

hedron.  The  crystals  are  of  a bluish-white  color,  with  a by  osmose  : as,  osmotic  force. 

violet  luster,  and  are  harder  than  glass.  Osmium  is  not  II.  n.  Same  as  osmogene. 

used  in  the  arts  except  in  the  form  of  iridosmium,  of  OSmotically  (os-mot'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  osmosis; 

which  material  the  tips  of  gold  pens  are  made.  diffusively  “ J ’ 

Osmund1  (os'mund),».  , [Fo™erly  also  osmond; 
< ME.  osmunde,  < OF.  (and  F.)  osmonde  = It. 


Gr.  oapy,  smell,  odor,  + bvatiopia,  pain  hard  to 
be  borne:  see  dysphoria.]  Intolerance  of  cer- 
tain odors. 

osmogene  (os'mo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  aap6g,  im- 
pulsion (see  osmose ),  + -yevf/ c,  producing:  see 
-gen.]  An  apparatus  to  carry  out  the  process 
of  osmosis.  Osmogenes  consist  substantially  of  cells 


osmonda,  osmunda,  < ML.  osmunda,  also  dim. 
osmundula,  and,  as  if  two  words,  os  mundi,  the 
water-fern,  St.  Christopher’s  herb,  Osmund.] 
A fern  of  the  genus  Osmunda.  Also  called  wa- 
ter-fern, St.  Christopher's  herb,  and  herb-chris- 
topher. 


separated  by  partitions  of  parchment-paper,  which  causes  A.  jo  / / r, , ..  , 

endosmotic  and  exosmotic  action  as  explained  under  os-  Osmund-  (os  mund),w.  [Formerly  also  osmond; 

< late  ME.  osmonde;  from  Swedish  or  Low 


mose._  The  differences  in  construction  do  not  affect  the 
principle  of  action.  See  colloid  and  crystalloid.  Also 
oolled  osmotic. 

osmometer  (os-mom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  aauig, 
impulsion  (see  osmose),  + pirpov,  measure.]  1. 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  designed  for 
measuring  osmotic  pressure. — 2.  An  instru- 


German.]  A bloom  of  iron  produced  in  an 
osmuud  furnace.  See  furnace. 

And  for  the  moost  crafty  thynge  how  ye  shall  make  your 
hokes  of  stele  & of  osmonde,  some  for  the  dubbe  and  some 
for  the  flote  & the  grounde. 

Juliana  Berners , Treatyse  of  Fysshynge,  fol.  2,  back. 


osprey 

One  crayer  laden  with  osmunds,  and  with  diners  other 
marchandises.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I. 170. 

Osmonds,  a word  us’d  in  some  statutes  for  the  Oar  of 
which  Iron  is  made.  E.  Phillips,  1708. 

Osmunda  (os-mun'da),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  < ML.  osmunda,  Osmund:  see  Osmund L] 
A genus  of  handsome 
ferns,  distributed  mainly 
throughout  north  temper- 
ate regions,  and  typical 
of  the  family  Osmunda- 
cese.  The  fronds  are  tall  and 
upright,  growing  in  large 
crowns  from  a thickened  root- 
stock,  and  are  once  or  twice  pin- 
nate. The  fertile  fronds  or  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  fronds  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyl,  very 
much  contracted,  and  bear  on 
the  margins  of  the  narrow 
rachia-like  divisions  the  naked 
short-pedicelled  sporangia, 
which  are  globular,  thin,  and 
reticulated,  and  open  by  a lon- 
gitudinal cleft  into  two  halves. 

The  spores  are  green.  Seven  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  three 
are  found  in  North  America, 

O.  regalis  being  the  royal  fern 
or  osmund  royal,  also  called  bog-onion,  buckhorn-brake, 
ditch-fern,  and  king-fern.  The  root  of  this,  when  boiled, 
is  very  slimy,  and  is  used  in  stiffening  linen.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a tonic  and  styptic.  O.  cinnamomea  is  the 
cinnamon-fern. 

Osmundacese  (os-mun-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Robert  Brown,  1810),  < Osmunda  4-  -acese.] 
A small  family  of  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus 
Osmunda.  The  sporangia  are  naked,  globose,  mostly 
pedicelled,  reticulated,  without  annulus  or  with  only  mere 
traces  of  it  near  the  apex,  opening  by  a longitudinal  slit 
into  two  valves.  It  embraces  3 genera,  Osmunda  with  7 
species,  Todea,  and  Leptopteris. 

osmundaceous  (os-mun-da'shius),  a.  [<  Os- 
munda + -aceous.]  In  hot.,  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  genus  Osmunda;  belonging  to 
the  family  Osmundacese. 

Osmundiness  (os-mun-din'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Osmunda  + -in-  + -ese.]  Same  as  Osmundacese. 
osnaburg  (os'na-berg),  n.  [So  called  because 
first  manufactured  at  Osnaburg  in  Germany.] 
A coarse  cloth  made  of  cotton  or  of  flax  and  tow. 
oso-berry  (o'so-ber'T),  n.  [<  Amer.  Ind.  (?)  oso 
+ E.  hern/1.]  A shrub  or  small  tree  of  western 
North  America,  Osmaronia  cerasiformis.  It  has 
greenish-white  flowers  in  racemes,  blooming  very  early, 
followed  by  blue-black  drupes  with  thin  hitter  pulp. 

osphradial  (os-fra'di-al),  a.  [<  osphradium  + 
- al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  osphradium:  as, 
the  osphradial  nerve  or  ganglion.  E.  B.  Lan- 
Jcester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  645. 

Osphradium  (os-fra'di-um),  n. ; pi.  osphradia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bo<f>pa6iov,  an  olfactory  (medi- 

cine), dim.  of  6a<f>pa,  smell;  cf.  oa<ppaivec6ai,  smell. 
bapi;,  smell,  smell : see  osmium.]  The  so- 
called  olfactory  organ  of  mollusks ; a patch  or 
tract  of  specially  modified  epithelium  of  the 
body-wall  at  the  base  of  the  ctenidium,  supplied 
with  a special  nerve,  supposed  to  smell,  taste, 
or  otherwise  test  the  water  which  the  animal 
breathes,  thus  functioning  as  a special  sense- 
organ. 

osphresiologic  (os-fre//si-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  os- 
phresiolog-y  + Ac.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osphre- 
siology.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  500. 
osphresiology  (os-fre-si-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  oa- 
(ftpyatc,  a smelling,  smell  (<  batppaheadai,  smell: 
see  osphradium),  + Joyta,  < \kyuv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  or  study  of  the  sense  of 
smell;  also,  a treatise  on  smelling  and  odors. 
Osphromenidse  (os-fro-men'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Osphromenus  + -idat.]  A family  of  anabantoid 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Osphromenus,  having  the  mouth  contracted  and 
no  palatine  teeth.  These  fishes  are  related  to  the 
climbing  perches,  Anahantidae,  and  like  them  have  laby- 
rinthiform  pharyngeals  constituting  abranchial  apparatus 
which  enables  them  to  breathe  air  for  a time.  The  second 
pair  of  superior  pharyngeal  bones  are  present,  and  the 
fourth  are  greatly  elongated.  In  the  older  systems  and 
that  of  Bonaparte  the  family  corresponded  to  the  Cuvier- 
ian  “fishes  with  labyrinthiform  pharyngeals.”  It  includes 
the  goramy  and  related  fresh-water  fishes  of  India, 

Osphromenus  (os-from'e-nus),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ba<j>popevoc,  ppr.  of  'oatppaivecOai,  smell:  see  os- 
phradium.] A genus  of  labyrinthine  acanthop- 
terygian fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Osphro- 
menidee.  It  contains  the  goramy,  O.  olfax  or  O. 
goramy. 

osphyomyelitis  (os,/fi-o-mi-e-ll'tis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ba<l mg,  the  loin,  -f  NL.  myelitis.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  lumbar  myelitis. 

osprayt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  osprey. 
osprey  (os'pra),  n.  [Formerly  also  ospray  ; also 
ospring,  osspringer  (appar.  simulating  spring) ; 

< late  ME.  ospray  for  *osfray,<.  OF.  *osfraie,  or- 


osprey 

fraie  (>  E orfray,  q.  v.),  < L.  ossifragus,  osprey, 
lit.  ‘bone-breaker’:  see  ossifrage .] ' A diurnal 
bird  of  prey  of  the  family  Falconidw  and  the 
genus  Pandion;  a fish-hawk.  There  is  probably 
but  one  species,  Pandion  haliaetus,  of  almost  world-wide 
distribution,  running  into  several  geographical  races  or 
varieties  which  have  been  specifically  named.  It  is  a 


J . Shn-j£> 


Osprey  ( Pandion  haliaStus). 

large  hawk,  nearly  or  quite  2 feet  long,  and  4£  feet  in  ex- 
tent of  wings,  of  a dark  Vandyke  brown  above,  the  fea- 
thers more  or  less  laced  with  white,  the  head,  neck,  and 
under  parts  white,  with  blackish  streaks  on  the  crown, 
a blackish  postocular  stripe  on  the  nape,  and  the  breast 
more  or  less  covered  with  dusky  spots.  The  coloration 
varies  much  in  the  relative  amounts  of  light  and  dark 
colors,  and  the  young  are  darker  than  the  old  birds.  The 
feet  are  very  large  and  roughly  granulated,  and  the  talons 
are  all  of  great  size ; the  outer  toe  is  versatile.  The  osprey 
builds  a bulky  nest  in  a tree,  on  a rock,  or  on  the  ground, 
and  the  nests  sometimes  acquire  enormous  dimensions 
from  yearly  repairs  and  additions.  The  eggs,  two  or  three 
in  number,  average  about  2.5  by  1.75  inches  in  size,  and  are 
usually  heavily  marked  with  various  shades  of  browns  and 
reds.  The  fish-hawk,  as  its  name  implies,  feeds  on  fish, 
which  it  catches  by  plunging  from  on  the  wing.  Also 
called  fishing-hawk,  fishing-eagle. 

I will  provide  thee  of  a princely  osprey. 

Peele,  Battle  of  Alcazar,  ii.  3. 
But  (oh  Jove  !)  your  actions, 

Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreys  do  the  fish, 

Subdue  before  they  touch. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

OSpringH,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  offspring. 
Ospring3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  osprey. 

OSSt  (os),  v.  t.  [Also  dial,  osny;  < ME.  ossen, 
show;  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  oss,  ».]  To  show; 
prophesy ; presage.  Roger  Edgeworth. 

Quat  and  has  thou  ossed  to  Alexander  this  ayndain  [an- 
gry | wirdes. 

King  Alexander,  p.  79  (quoted  in  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris, 

[Gloss.). 

He  ossed  hym  by  vnnynges  that  thay  vnder-nomen, 
That  he  watz  flawen  fro  the  face  of  frelych  dry3tyn. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  213. 

OSSt  (os),  n.  [Appar.  < ‘oss,  v.,  and  not  con- 
nected with  Gr.  oaaa,  a voice,  report,  rumor, 
an  ominous  voice  or  sound,  akin  to  of,  voice, 
L.  vox,  voice : see  voice.']  A word  uttered  un- 
awares, and  having  the  character  of  a presage; 
an  omen ; a prophecy. 

Omes  be  words  cast  forth  at  unawares,  presaging  some- 
what. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 
Behold  (quoth  hee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  countrey- 
men,  who  shall  endure  (but  the  gods  in  heaven  forfend  the 
o88e ) the  same  hard  distresse  together  with  you,  unlesse 
some  better  fortune  shine  upon  us. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).  (Wares.) 

ossa,  n.  Plural  of  os1. 

ossan  (os'an),  n. pi.  The  stockings  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  made  of  fine  white  wool. 
PlanchS. 

ossarium  (o-sa'ri-um), ».;  pi.  ossaria  (-a).  [LL.: 
see  ossuary.]  An  urn  or  other  receptacle  for 
the  bones  or  ashes  of  the  dead ; an  ossuary, 
ossature  (os'a-tur),  n.  [<  P.  ossature,  a skele- 
ton, < L.  os  (oss-),  bone.]  In  arch.,  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  a building  or  part  of  a build- 
ing, as  the  ribs  of  a groined  vault,  the  timber 
or  metal  frame  of  a roof,  or  the  iron  frame  sup- 
porting a stained-glass  window. 

The  [Eiffel]  tower  is  to  reach  ...  a total  height  of  300 
metres.  ...  Its  main  omiture  consists  of  sixteen  vertical 
girders,  which  are  drawn  into  groups  of  four  at  the  base. 

Art  Jour.,  No.  53,  Supp.,  p.  iv. 

ossean  (os'e-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  osseus,  bony 
(see  osseous ),  + -an.]  I.  a.  Bony  or  osseous, 
as  a fish ; teleost. 

II.  n.  A bony  or  osseous  fish ; a teleost. 
Ossei  (os' e-i),n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  osseus,  bony: 
see  osseous.]  Osseous  fishes.  See  Teleostei. 
ossein,  osseine  (os'e-in),  n.  [<  L.  os  (oss-), 
bone,  + -in2,  -ine2.]  ’The  organic  basis  of  bone ; 
bone  from  which  the  earthy  salts  have  been 
removed  by  macerating  in  acid.  Also  osteine 
and  hone-cartilage. 


4168 

osselet  (os'e-let),  n.  [<  F.  osselet,  a bone,  dim. 
of  os,  < L.  os  (oss-),  bone : see  os1.]  1.  A hard 

substance  growing  on  the  inside  of  a horse’s 
knee. — 2.  The  cuttlebone,  pen,  or  calamary  of 
some  squids  or  cuttlefish. — 3.  Same  as  ossicle. 
osseous  (os'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  osseus,  bony,  < os 
(oss-),  bone:see  os1.]  1.  Bony;  made  of  bone; 
having  the  nature  or  structure  of  bone;  ossi- 
fied: as,  osseous  tissue.  See  hone 1 and  ossein. 
— 2.  Having  a bony  skeleton;  ossean;  tele- 
ost: as,  an  osseous  fish.  See  teleost. — 3.  Full 
of  bones;  composed  or  largely  consisting  of 
bones;  ossiferous:  as,  osseous  breccia. — 4. 
Hard  as  bone,  or  otherwise  resembling  bone; 
ossiform.— Osseous  corpusclet,  a lacuna  of  bone.— 
Osseous  fish.  Seefisht,  and  cut  under  optic.— Osseous 
labyrinth.  See  labyrinth,  3. 
osseously  (os'e-us-li),  adv.  As  regards  bones; 
in  respect  of  bones. 

The  elbow  is  osseously  strong.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  258. 
OSSeter  (os'e-ter),  n.  [<  Russ,  osetrii  = Little 
Russ,  osetr  = Serv.  jesetra  = Pol.  jesiolr  = 
OPruss.  esketres  = Lith.  ershketras,  asetras,  a 
sturgeon.]  A large  European  sturgeon,  Aci- 
penser  giildenstadti.  See  Aeipenser. 

Ossetian  (o-se'ti-an),  a.  [<  Ossete  (see  def.  of 
Ossetic ) + -ian.]  ” Same  as  Ossetic. 

Ossetic  (o-set'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ossete  (see  def.) 
+ -ic.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ossetes, 
people  dwelling  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Ossetes.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family, 
and  is  especially  akin  to  Iranian  or  Persian. 
Ossianesque  (os-i-a-nesk'),  a.  [<  Ossian  (see 
Ossianic)  + -esque.]  Ossianic  in  quality  or  ex- 
pression. 

The  subject  being  treated  with  an  Ossianesque  turgidity 
of  phrase  which  goes  far  to  rob  it  of  its  pathos. 

Atherujeum,  No.  3230,  p.  382. 

Ossianic  (os-i-an'ik),  a.  [<  Ossian,  a Latinized 
form  of  Gael.  Oisin  (see  def.).]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  Ossian,  or  the  poems  .of 
Ossian.  A Gaelic  bard  Oisin  (Ossian)  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  and  to  him  was  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  poems ("f  ingal”  and  others)  published 
by  J ames  Macpherson  in  1760-  3 ; but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  Macpherson  himself  was  the  compiler  and 
in  part  the  author  of  these  works. 

The  Ossianic  magniloquence,  the  Cambyses  vein,  and  the 
conventional  hyperbole  of  the  national  speech  [Spanish]. 
^ Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  126. 

ossicle  (os'i-kl),  n.  [<  L.  ossiculum,  dim.  of  os 
(oss-),  a bone:  see  os1.]  1.  A small  bone  or 

bonelet.  Specifically — (a)  One  of  the  little  bones  of  the 
ear,  as  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes  or  columella,  more 
fully  called  ossicles  of  audition  or  auditory  ossicles,  and  also 
ossicula  auditus  and  phonophori.  See  cuts  under  earl  and 
tympanic.  (6)  One  of  the  many  little  bones  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye  of  birds  and  some  reptiles. 

2.  A small  hard  nodule  of  cliitin  or  some  sub- 
stance resembling  bone.  Specifically— (a)  One  of 
the  skeletal  elements  of  an  echinoderm  which,  joined  to 
one  another  and  united  by  connective  or  muscular  tissue, 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  framework  of  the  body. 
They  are  grouped  and  named  in  several  sets  according  to 
the  formations  into  which  they  enter,  as  the  ambulacral 
or  adambulacral  ossicles,  along  the  ambulacra,  the  ossicles 
which  support  the  spines  when  these  exist,  etc.  (&)  One 
of  the  hard  articuli  or  joints  of  the  stem  or  branches  of  a 
crinoid  or  encrinite.  (c)  In  crustaceans,  one  of  the  several 
small  hard  chitinous  parts  or  processes  of  the  gastric  skele- 
ton, as  in  the  stomach  of  a lobster  or  crawfish.  See  cut 
under  Astacidce. 

Also  ossicule , ossiculum. 

Ambulacral  ossicle.  See  ambulacral,  and  cuts  under 
Asteriidce  and  Ophiuridce. — Auditory  ossicles.  See  def. 
1 (a).— Cardiac  ossicle.  See  cardiac.—  Carpal  or  tar- 
sal ossicle,  some  small  bone  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus  not 
identified  with  any  named  carpal  or  tarsal  bone.  — Mar- 
ginal ossicles.  See  marginal  bones , under  marginal. — 
Ossicles  of  audition.  See  def.  l (a).— Tarsal  ossicle. 
See  carpal  ossicle.— Vertebral  ossicle.  Same  as  ambu- 
lacral ossicle.— Weberian  ossicles,  in  ichth.,  the  chain  of 
little  bones  of  the  ear,  between  the  vestibule  and  the  air- 
bladder. 

ossicula,  n.  Plural  of  ossiculum. 
ossicular  (o-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  ossicule  + -ar3.] 
Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  ossicles ; having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  ossicles. 

The  hyomandibular,  invested  with  this  new  function, 
breaks  up  into  two  or  more  pieces,  as  an  ossicular  chain. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXIII.  637. 

ossiculate  (o-sik'u-lat),  a.  [<  ossicule  4-  -ate1.] 
Having  ossicles ; furnished  with  small  bones, 
ossiculated  (o-sik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  ossiculate  + 
-ed2.\  Same  as  ossiculate. 
ossicule  (os'i-kul),  n.  [<  L.  ossiculum : see  os- 
* side .]  Same  as  ossicle. 

ossiculum  (o-sik'u-lum),  nr,  pi.  ossicula  (-la). 

[L.:  see  ossicle.]  Same  as  ossicle Ossicula 

auditus,  the  auditory  ossicles;  the  phonophori. 

ossiculus  (o-sik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  masc.  dim.  of 
L.  os  (oss-),  a bone,  the  heart  of  a tree,  the  stone 
of  a fruit:  see  os1,  ossiculum.]  In  hot.,  same 
as  pyrene. 
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ossiferous  (o-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  os  (oss-),  hone, 
+ ferre  = E.  hear1.]  Producing  or  furnishing 
hones ; containing  hones ; osseous : as,  ossifer- 
ous breccia;  an  ossiferous  cave. 

The  ossiferous  caverns  of  Devonshire  are  famous  in  geo- 
logical history.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  140. 

OSSific  (o-sif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  os  (oss-),  hone,  + 
-ficus,  <.  facer c,  make.]  Ossifying ; osteogenic ; 
making  hone ; causing  ossification,  or  convert- 
ing connective  or  cartilaginous  tissue  into  bone : 
as,  an  ossific  process.  Bee  ossification. 

We  know  that  ossific  deposits  now  and  then  occur  in  tis- 
sues where  they  are  not  usually  found. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 301. 
Ossific  center.  See  ossification. 
ossification.  (os"i-fi-ka/shon),  n.  [=  F.  ossifica- 
tion; as  ossify  + -ation.]  1.  The  formation  of 
bone ; the  act  or  process  of  changing  or  of  be- 
ing changed  into  bone,  or  into  a bony  sub- 
stance ; the  change  so  effected : as,  the  ossifica- 
tion of  cartilage.  See  osteogenesis. — 2.  That 
which  is  ossified,  or  the  result  of  ossification; 
hone  in  general. — 3.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  ossified— Center  of  ossification,  the  point 
where  cartilage  or  connective  tissue  begins  to  ossify  ; the 
initial  point  of  the  ossific  process. 

The  points  at  which  bone  formation  begins  and  whence 
it  radiates  are  termed  centres  of  ossification. 

Mivart,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  109. 

Membranous  ossification.  See  membrane-bone. 
ossiform  (os'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  os  (oss-),  hone, 
+ forma,  form.]  Resembling  hone;  hard  as 
hone;  osseous;  osteal. 

Ossifraga  (o-sif'ra-ga),  ».  [NL.  (Prince  C.  L. 
Bonaparte) : see  ossifrage.]  A genus  of  birds 
of  the  petrel  family,  Procellariidce ; the  giant 
fulmars.  0.  gigantea  is  the  only  species,  of  a sooty  or 
fuliginous  color,  and  as  large  as  some  albatrosses.  It  is 
sometimes  called  bone-breaker , whence  this  application  of 
^.tlie  generic  name. 

ossifrage  (os'i-fraj),  n.  [<  L.  ossifragus,  m., 
ossifraga,  f.,  the  sea-eagle,  ossifrage,  < ossi- 
fragus (>  Sp.  osifrago  = F.  ossifrage),  hone- 
breaking,  < os  (oss-),  hone,  + frangere  (V frag), 
break:  see  fragile.  Cf.  osprey,  orfray.]  The 
osprey. 

ossifragous  (o-sif'ra-gus),  a.  [<  L.  ossifragus, 
hone-breaking:  see  ossifrage.]  Breaking  or 
fracturing  hones.  Bailey,  1731.  [Rare.] 
Ossify  (os'i-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ossified,  ppr. 
ossifying.  [<  F.  ossifier  = Sp.  osificar  = Pg. 
ossificar,  < L.  os  (oss-),  hone,  + -ficare,  < facere, 
make.]  I.  trans.  To  make  or  form  hone  in 
or  of ; cause  ossification  in  or  of ; convert  into 
hone,  as  membrane  or  cartilage;  harden  like 
hone;  render  osseous. 

The  dilated  aorta  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cyst  is  generally  ossified.  Sharpe,  Surgery. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  bone ; undergo  ossi- 
fication ; change  or  he  changed  from  soft  tissue 
to  bone. 

Along  the  surface  of  an  ossifying  bone,  the  yielding  of 
the  tissue  when  bent  will  not  be  uniform. 

U.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 301. 

ossivorous  (o-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  os  (oss-),  bone, 
+ vorare,  devour.]  Eating  or  feeding  on  bones. 

In  a dog  and  other  ossivorous  quadrupeds,  ’tis  [the  cali- 
ber of  the  gullet  is]  very  large. 

Derham,  Physico-Theol.,  I.  280,  note. 

osspringert,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  osprey. 
Chapman. 

ossuarium  (os-u-a'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  ossuaria  (-a). 
[LL.:  see  ossuary.']  Same  as  ossuary,  2. 

Among  the  large  number  of  important  sepulchral  re- 
mains lately  found  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  Newgate  Street  were 
several  ossuaria.  or  leaden  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the 
^calcined  bones  of  the  dead.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  84L 

OSSUary  (os'u-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  ossuaries  (-riz).  [< 

LL.  ossuarium',  also  ossarium,  a receptacle  for 
the  hones  of  the  dead,  a charnel-house,  neut. 
of  ossuarius,  of  or  for  bones,  < L.  os  (oss-),  bone: 
see  os1.]  1.  A place  where  the  bones  of  the 

dead  are  deposited;  a charnel-house. 

What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and 
counsellors,  might  admit  a wide  solution. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial,  v. 

The  ossuaries  are  probably  the  most  interesting  remains 
we  have.  They  consist  of  round  symmetrical  holes  dug  to 
the  required  depth,  and  into  which  the  bodies  were  pro- 
miscuously deposited ; some  of  the  larger  ones  contain 
the  remains  of  several  thousand  bodies. 

Nature,  XXX.  587. 

2.  A vase,  casket,  or  other  vessel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bones  or  calcined  remains  of  the 
dead. 

0St1t  (ost),  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  oast. 
OSt2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  host2. 
ostaget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hostage. 
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Ostariophysi  (os-ta'ri-o-fi'si),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
oaraptov,  a little  bone  (diin.  of  ooriov,  a bone),  + 
<pvoa, bladder.]  Those  fishes  which  have  a chain 
of  osselets  between  the  air-bladder  and  the 
brain,  including  the  characinoid,  eventognath, 
gymnotoid,  and  nematognath  types.  Sagemehl. 
ostariophysial  (os-ta/ri-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ostariophysi. 
ostariop hytum  (os-ta-ri-of'i-tum),  n.  [NL„  < 
Gr.  oaraptov,  a little  bone,  + tftvrdv,  a plant.]  In 
hot.,  a plant  which  bears  a drupe.  [Bare.] 
ostaylet,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  hostel. 
osteal  (os'te-al),  a.  [(  Gr.  oartov,  bone;  cf.  L. 
*os  (oss-),  bone:  see  os1.]  Bony;  osseous;  os- 
siform. 

ostedet,  prep.  phr.  A Middle  English  form  of 
instead. 

OSteine  (os'te-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + 
-iite2.  Cf.  Gr.  bareivog,  of  bone,  < oareov,  bone.] 
Same  as  ossein. 

osteitic  (os-te-it'ik),  a.  [<  osteitis  + -ic.]  Per- 
^tainingto  or  affected  with  osteitis.  Also  ostitic. 
Osteitis  (os-te-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oareov,  bone, 
+ -itis.]  Inflammation  of  bone.  Also  ostitis. 

Portions  of  bone  removed  by  operation  are  spongy,  and 
appeal-  to  have  undergone  a process  of  rarefying  osteitis. 

Lancet , No.  3455,  p.  999. 
Osteitis  deformans,  osteitis  with  new  formation  of  bone.- 

ostelt,  ostelert.  Middle  English  forms  of  hos- 
tel, hosteler. 

ostelmentt,  An  obsolete  form  of  hustlement. 
OStendt  (os-tend'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ostendere,  show, 
exhibit,  lit.  stretch  out  before,  < obs-,  for  ob, 
before,  + tendere,  stretch:  see  tend.  Cf.  con- 
tend, extend,  intend,  etc.]  To  show ; exhibit ; 
manifest. 

Mercy  to  mean  offenders  we’ll  ostend. 

Webster  and  Deklcer,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
To  ostend  the  good  will  ...  I alwaies  bare  toward  your 
worship.  J.  Proctor  in  C.  S.  Right  Relig. 

He  concealed  rather  than  ostended  this  curious  confir- 
matory circumstance. 

II.  G.  Wells , Plattner  Story  (ed.  2),  11. 

ostensibility  (os-ten-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ostensible 
+ -ity  (see  - bility ).]  The" quality  or  state  of 
being  ostensible. 

ostensible  (os-ten'si-bl),  a.  [<  F.  ostensible  = 
Sp.  ostensible  = Pg.  ostensivel  = It.  ostensibile,  < 
ML.  ostensibilis,  that  can  be  shown  or  seen,  < L. 
ostendere,  pp.  ostensus,  ostentus,  show,  exhibit: 
see  ostend .]  1.  Put  forth  or  held  out  as  real, 

actual,  or  intended;  apparent;  professed:  as, 
a person’s  ostensible  reason  or  motive  for  doing 
something. 

From  Antwerp  he  [Rubens]  was  called  to  Paris  by  Mary 
de  Medici,  and  painted  the  ostensible  history  of  her  life  in 
the  Luxemburgh.  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  II.  ii. 

Her  ostensible  work 

Was  washing  clothes,  out  in  the  open  air 

At  the  eistem  by  Citorio. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  156. 
That  enlargement  of  the  oligarchy  which  occurred  un- 
der Servius  Tullius  had  for  its  ostensible  motive  the  im- 
posing on  plebeians  of  obligations  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  borne  exclusively  by  patricians. 

II.  Sptencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 500. 

2t.  Capable  of  being  shown ; that  may  be  shown ; 

proper  or  intended  to  be  shown Ostensible 

partner,  in  law,  a partner  whose  name  is  made  known, 
and  who  appears  to  the  world,  as  such,  as  distinguished 
from  a secret  or  dormant  partner ; also  used  in  distinction 
from  one  so  known  who  is  really  not  such,  called  a nominal 
partner . = Syn.  1.  Ostensible,  Colorable , Specious,  Plausible. 
The  first  three  of  these  words  are  drawn  from  that  which 
is  addressed  to  the  eye,  plausible  from  that  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear.  Ostensible  is,  literally,  that  may  be  or 
is  held  out  as  true,  real,  actual,  or  intended,  but  may  or 
may  not  be  so : thus,  a person’s  ostensible  motive  for  some 
action  is  the  motive  that  appears  to  the  observer,  and  is 
held  out  to  him  as  the  real  motive,  which  it  may  or  may 
not  be.  Colorable  suggests  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
color  or  aspect  of  one  thing  to  another,  especially  of  giving 
the  appearance  of  truth  or  justice ; it  has  a bad  sense,  but 
approaches  a good  one  in  the  following : “ All  his  [James  I. 
of  Scotland’s]  acquisitions,  however  fatal  to  the  body  of  the 
nobles,  had  been  gained  by  attacks  upon  individuals ; and, 
being  founded  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  persons 
who  suffered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions, 
but  afforded  no  colorable  pretext  for  a general  rebellion  ” 

( Robertson,  quoted  in  Crabbe,  p.  218).  The  word  is  much 
the  least  often  used  of  the  four.  Specious  is  superficially 
fair,  just,  or  correct,  appearing  well  at  first  view  but  easi- 
ly proved  unsound.  Plausible  is  applied  to  that  which 
leases  the  ear  or  the  superficial  judgment,  but  will  not 
ear  severe  examination.  Ostensible  reasons ; colorable 
claims ; specious  means  ; plausible  explanations. 

Epimenides  was  the  ostensible  director,  but  Solon  con- 
certed with  him  the  various  improvements  in  jurispru- 
flence-  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  477. 

Much  the  most  specious  objection  to  free  systems  is 
that  they  have  been  observed  in  the  long  run  to  develop 
a tendency  to  some  mode  of  injustice. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  162. 
No  doubt  it  is  a plausible  view,  since  there  is  evidently 
a ground  of  Natural  Religion  which  is  common  to  the 
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Christian  and  Sceptic,  that  here  a religion  might  be 
founded  which  should  be  influential  in  modern  life  and 
yet  should  avoid  the  arrogance  of  calling  itself  new. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  132. 

ostensibly  (os-ten'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  ostensible 
manner ; as  shown  or  pretended  ; professedly. 

But  from  the  official  documents  it  is  clear  that  their  in- 
tercourse, though  ostensibly  amicable,  was  in  reality  hos- 
tile. Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

Unwise  resistance  ...  is  too  frequently  the  primary 
source  of  the  mischief  ostensibly  arising  from  the  opposite 
policy.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  202. 

ostensio  (os-ten'si-o),  n.  [ML.,  < LL.  ostensio, 
a showing:  see ostension .]  A tax  paid  in  an- 
cient times  by  merchants,  etc.,  for  leave  to  ex- 
pose or  display  their  goods  for  sale  in  markets, 
ostension  (os-ten'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ostension  = 
Sp.  ostension  = It.  ostensione , < LL.  ostensio(n-), 
a showing,  < L.  ostendere , pp.  ostentus , ostensus , 
show,  exhibit:  see  ostend .]  Eccles.j  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sacrament  or  host.  See  exposition. 
ostensive  (os-ten'siv),  a.  [<  F.  ostensif=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ostensivo , < L.  as  if  *ostensivm , < osten- 
dere, pp.  ostentus , ostensus , show:  see  ostend , 
ostension.']  1.  Showing;  betokening.  Johnson. 
— 2.  Setting  forth  a general  principle  by  virtue 
of  which  a proposition  must  be  true.  The  old 
logicians  supposed  all  strict  proof  to  be  either 
of  this  nature  or  else  apagogic. 

The  proposition  is  reduced  to  the  principle  which  they 
term  a probation  ostensive. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  223. 
Ostensive  demonstration.  See  demonstration.— Os- 
tensive proof,  direct  proof,  without  use  of  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum.— Ostensive  reduction  of  syllogisms,  di- 
rect reduction  by  conversions  and  transposition  of  prem- 
ises. See  reduction. 

ostensively  (os-ten'siv-li),  adv . In  appearance ; 
ostensibly. 

In  dirty  hue,  with  naked  feet, 

In  rags  and  tatters  stroll  the  street ; 

Ostensively  exceeding  wise. 

Lloyd,  Familiar  Epistle  to  a Friend. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  ignore,  ostensively  if  not 
also  from  conviction,  his  pretensions  to  relationship  with 
her-  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  241. 

ostensoirt,  n.  [F.  ostensoire:  see  ostensorium.] 
Same  as  monstrance. 

ostensorium  (os-ten-so'ri-um),  n.  [ML. : see 
ostensory.]  Same  as  monstrance. 

The  priest  who  carried  the  wafer,  with  an  attendant 
priest  at  each  elbow  to  support  his  gorgeous  robes,  walked 
under  the  canopy,  and  held  the  ostensorium  up  in  an  im- 
posing manner  as  high  as  his  head. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  371. 
ostensory  (os-ten'so-ri),  n.‘,  pi.  ostensories  (-riz), 
[==  F . ostensoire  = It.  ostensorio , < ML.  ostenso- 
rium>  < L.  ostendere,  pp.  ostentus , ostensus,  show: 
see  ostend.]  Same  as  monstrance. 
ostentf  (os-tent'),  n.  [<  L.  ostentus  ( ostentu -), 
a showing,  show,  parade,  sign,  proof;  in  def.  3,< 
ostentum,  a prodigy,  wonder,  lit.  a thing  shown, 
neut.  of  ostentus , pp. ; < ostendere,  show:  see 
ostend.  Cf.  portent.]  1.  The  act  of  showing, 
or  an  act  which  shows;  hence,  manifestation; 
indication;  display;  profession. 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  8.  44. 
That  [verse]  is  the  author’s  epitaph  and  tomb. 

Which,  when  ambitious  pyles,  th’  ostents  of  pride, 

To  dust  shall  fall  . . . Feltham,  On  Randolph. 

A scomerhe 

Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostent, 

Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fierce. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  486. 

2.  Aspect;  air;  manner;  mien. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  205. 

3.  That  which  is  pointed  out  as  strange  or 
alarming;  a sign;  portent;  wonder;  prodigy. 

I shall  now  expulse  these  dogges  fates  sent  to  our  abodes ; 
Who  bring  ostents  of  destinie,  and  blacke  their  threatning 
fleet.  Chapman,  Iliad,  viii. 

Which  myraculous  ostent,  passing  the  ordinary  course 
of  naturall  causes,  as  was  sent  of  God,  no  doubt  to  fore- 
shew  the  great  and  terrible  persecution  which  afterward 
tell-  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  809. 

Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 

For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went. 

Dryden,  JSneid,  vii.  121. 

ostentt  (os-tent'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  ostenter  = Sp.  Pg. 
ostentar  = It.  ostentare,  < L.  ostentare,  freq.  of 
ostendere,  show,  display : see  ostend .]  To  show ; 
make  a display  of ; flourish. 

There  be  some  that  . . . can  ostent  or  shewe  a highe 
grauitie.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  14. 

Malice  not  only  discovers,  bnt  ostenteth  her  devilish  ef- 
fects. Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  415. 


ostentful 

OStentate  (os'ten-tat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  osten- 
tated,  ppr.  ostentating.  [<  L.  ostentatus,  pp.  of 
ostentare,  show,  display 4 s ee  ostent.]  To  make 
a conspicuous  or  ambitious  display  of ; display. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Who  is  so  open-hearted  and  simple  but  they  either  con- 
ceal their  defects,  or  ostentate  their  sufficiencies,  short  or 
beyond  what  either  of  them  really  are. 

Jer.  Taylor  (l),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  169. 
The  viburnums  ostentate  their  cymes  of  fruit. 

The  American,  XII.  264. 

ostentation  (os-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  osten- 
tation = Sp.  ostentacion  = Pg.  ostentagao  = It. 
ostentazione,  < L.  ostento  tio(ji-) , a showing,  dis- 
play, esp.  idle  or  vain  display,  < ostentare, 
show,  display:  see  ostent,  ostentate.']  If.  Dis- 
play; especially,  public  display. 

Of  every  new  framd  fashion 
This  is  the  place  to  make  moste  ostentation. 

To  shew  the  bravery  of  our  gay  attire. 

Times  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 
You  are  come 

A market-maid  to  Rome;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown, 

Is  often  left  unloved.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6.  52. 

2f.  A sight  or  spectacle ; show ; ceremony. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess,  sweet 
chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pa- 
geant, or  antique,  or  firework.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1.  118. 

3.  Ambitions  display ; pretentious  parade;  vain 
show ; display  intended  to  excite  admiration  or 
applause. 

They  which  doe  not  good  but  for  vaine  glorie  and  osten- 
tation shall  be  damned.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  256. 

Open  ostentation  and  loud  vainglory  is  more  tolerable 
than  this  obliquity.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  34. 

A Third  Fault  in  his  Sentiments  is  an  unnecessary  Os- 
tentation of  Learning.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  297. 

The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly,  and,  when  it 
rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 
= Syn.  3.  Show,  Display,  Parade,  Ostentation,  flourish, 
dash.  Show  is  the  most  general  word  for  the  purposed 
exhibition  of  that  which  might  have  been  kept  private ; 
as  such,  it  includes  the  others.  Ostentation  is  always  bad ; 
the  others  may  be  good  in  certain  relations.  Parade  and 
display  are  more  suggestive  of  the  simple  act,  ostentation 
of  the  spirit:  as,  to  make  a parade  of  one’s  learning;  it 
was  ostentation  that  led  the  Pharisees  to  make  a parade  or 
display  of  their  charities  and  prayers.  Parade  is  a mat- 
ter of  vanity ; ostentation,  of  vanity,  pride,  or  ambition. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a show. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 187. 
To  his  [Laud’sl  love  of  this  clerical  display  may  be  traced 
one  reason  for  the  strong  opposition  he  met  with. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  I.  324. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 

That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 
The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxi. 
Nor  did  her  alms  from  ostentation  fall, 

Or  proud  desire  of  praise ; the  soul  gave  all. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  L 28. 

ostentatious  (os-ten-ta/shus),  a.  [<  ostentati(on) 
+ - ous .]  If.  Making  public  display. 

Your  modesty  ...  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of 
the  good  you  do  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it  known. 

Dryden , To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Ded.  of  Fables. 

2.  Characterized  by  ostentation;  making  dis- 
play or  vain  show  from  vanity  or  pride. 

He  spread  the  little  gold  he  had  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner.  Goldsmith,  Richard  Nash. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his 
high  duties,  ...  he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of 
the  state  which  he  governed. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
True  courage  is  not  ostentatious ; men  who  wish  to  in- 
spire terror  seem  thereby  to  confess  themselves  cowards. 

Emerson,  Courage. 

3.  Showy;  gaudy;  intended  for  vain  display : 
as,  ostentatious  ornaments. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

Johnson,  Addison. 

= Syn.  Hashing,  flaunting.  See  ostentation. 

OStentatiousiy  (os-ten-ta/shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
ostentatious  manner ; with  great  display ; boast- 
fully; in  a way  intended  to  attract  notice. 

James  [II.],  with  great  folly,  identified  himself  ostenta- 
tiously with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

ostentatiousness  (os-ten-ta'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ostentatious ; vain  dis- 
play; boastfulness;  vanity;  ostentation, 
ostentatort  (os'ten-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  ostentateur 
= Sp.  Pg.  ostentador  ="It.  ostentatore,  < L.  os- 
ten  la  tor,  one  who  makes  a display  or  parade, 

< ostentare,  display:  see  ostentate.]  One  who 
makes  a vain  show ; a boaster.  Sherwood. 
ostentfult  (os-tent'ful),  a.  [<  ostent  + -ful.] 
Portentous;  ominous. 


ostentful 

All  these  [signal  together  are  indeed  ostentful. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

ostentivet  (os-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ostenti- 
vus,  < ostendere,  pp.  ostentus,  show:  see  ostend. 
Cf.  ostensive .]  Ostentatious.  Stirling,  Dooms- 
day, Sixth  Hour. 

ostentoust  (os-ten'tus),  a.  [<  os  tent  + sms.] 
Ostentatious;  making  a show.  Jer.  Taylor, 
Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  30. 

osteoblast  (os'te-o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov.  bone, 
+ fikaarog,  a germ.]  A cell  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bone.  Osteoblasts  seem  to  be  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  in  active  multiplication  and  of  undiffer- 
entiated form.  They  become  inclosed  in  the  osseous  in- 
tercellular substance  which  they  produce,  and,  assuming 
the  characteristic  form,  constitute  the  bone-cells  of  the 
fully  formed  bones.  Also  called  osteoplast. 

osteoblastic  (os//te-o-blas/tik),  a.  [<  osteoblast 
+ -to.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteoblasts;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  an  osteoblast:  as,  osteo- 
blastic cells ; an  osteoblastic  process, 
osteocarcinoma  (os/''te-o-kar-si-n6'ma),  n.\  pi. 
osteocarcinomata  (-rna-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + napidvu/ia,  a cancer:  see  carcinoma .]  1. 
Carcinoma  of  bone. — 2.  Ossifying  carcinoma. 
Osteocephalus  (os//te-o-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oarfov,  bone,  + napaAr/,  head.]  A genus  of 
fossil  stegocephalous  amphibians  of  elongate 
form,  having  the  head  shielded  with  bony 
plates. 

osteochondritis  (os'Te-o-kon-dri'tis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oartov,  bone,  + xovdpog,  cartilage,  + -itis. 
Cf.  chondritis .]  Inflammation  of  cartilage  and 
adjacent  bone. 

osteochondroma  (os!'te-o-kon-dr6'ma),  )!.;  pi. 
osteochondromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + NL.  chondroma .]  A tumor  composed 
of  intermingled  bony  and  cartilaginous  tissue, 
osteoclasis  (os-te-ok'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oartov,  bone,  + tOvaatg,  a breaking,  fracture.] 
1.  The  dissolution  or  resorption  of  osseous 
tissue;  the  destruction  of  bone.  Therapeutic 
Gazette,  VIII.  565. — 2.  In  surg.,  the  fractur- 
ing, especially  the  refracturing,  of  a bone  to 
remedy  deformity. 

osteoclast  (os'te-o-klast),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + K/acrog,  verbal  adj.  of  t Omv,  break.]  1. 
In  surg.,  an  apparatus  for  fracturing  bones  in 
order  to  correct  deformities. — 2.  A large  mul- 
tinucleated  cell  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
the  absorption  of  bone-tissue.  Originally  osteo- 
klast  ( Kolliker ).  Also  called  giant  cell,  myelo- 
plax,  and  myeloplaque. 

The  medullary  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  was 
thickly  covered  with  osteoclasts.  Medical  News,  LIII.  451. 

osteoclastic  (os'te-o-klas'tik),  a.  [<  osteoclast 
+ -ic.]  Absorbing  or  breaking  down  bone; 
having  the  alleged  character  or  quality  of  an 
osteoclast.  See  osteoclast,  2. 
osteocolla  (os^te-o-kol'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + edXAa,  glue.]  A deposited  carbonate 
of  lime,  forming  an  incrustation  on  the  roots 
and  stems  of  plants,  found  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  in  loose  sandy  grounds.  The 
substance  takes  its  name  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  it  has  the  quality  of  uniting  frac- 
tured bones. 

osteocomma  (os,/te-o-kom,a),  n. ; pi.  osteocom- 
mata  (-a-ta).  [NE.,  < Gr.  oartov,  bone,  + sousa 

a piece:  see  comma.']  A bone-segment:  one  of 
a segmented  series  of  bones,  as  a vertebra. 
Also  called  osteomere. 

osteocope  (os'te-o-kop),  n.  [<  LL.  osteocopos, 

< Gr.  oareoK&rrog  (sc.  b&irvrj),  a pain  that  racks  the 
bones,  < oartov,  bone,  + K&irreiv,  strike.]  Pain  in 
the  bones ; a violent  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  a 
bone ; bone-ache.  Dunglison. 

osteocopic  (os"te-o-kop'ik),  a.  [<  osteocope  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteocope ; constitut- 
ing or  consisting  in  osteocope:  as,  osteocopic 
pains. 

osteodentinal  (osng-o-den'ti-nal),  a.  [<  osteo- 
dentine + -al.]  Having  the  character  or  prop- 
erties of  osteodentine ; pertaining  or  relating 
to  osteodentine. 

osteodentine  (os,/te-o-den'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + E.  dentine.]  One  of  the  varieties  of 
dentine,  resembling  bone ; that  modification  of 
dentine  observed  in  the  teeth  of  the  cachalot 
and  some  other  cetaceans,  also  in  those  of  many 
existing  and  extinct  fishes,  in  which  the  tissue 
is  traversed  by  irregularly  ramified  vascular  or 
medullary  canals. 

osteodermatous  (os,,te-o-der'ma-tus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
oartov, bone,  + Sepua(r-),  skin.]  Havingabony 
skin  or  ossified  integument, 
osteodermous  (os'/te-o-der'mus),  a.  Same  as 
osteodermatous. 
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Osteodesmacea  (os"te  - 6 - des - ma'se  - a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oartov,  bone,  + fn-cuor,  a bond,  band, 
+ -acea.]  The  lantern-shells:  same  as  Ana- 
tinidce. 

osteodynia  (os//te-o-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oartov,  bone,  + bovvy,  pain’.]  Pain  in  a bone, 
especially  persistent  pain, 
osteogen  (os'te-o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  oareoyevt/g,  pro- 
duced by  the  bone  (in  neut.  to  oareoyevtc,  m dr- 
row),  < oartov,  bone,  + -yevy g,  producing:  see 
-gen. ] The  substance  of  which  the  osteogenic 
fibers  are  composed. 

osteogenesis  (os"te-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oartov,  bone,  + ytveaig,  generation,  origin:  see 
genesis.]  The  genesis,  origination,  or  formation 
of  bone;  osteogeny;  ossification.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  the  deposition  of  bone-earth  in  membrane  or 
cartilage  by  means  of  osteoblasts,  with  the  result  of  con- 
verting such  tissues  into  bone,  or  of  replacing  them  by 
bone.  The  tissue  thus  subj ect  to  ossification  may  be  sim- 
ply changed  into  bone,  or  it  may  be  absorbed,  and  bone  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  The  conversion  of  membrane  into 
bone  is  known  as  intramembranous  osteogenesis ; the  sub- 
stitution of  bone  for  cartilage  is  called  intracartilayinous 
osteogenesis. 

osteogenesy  (os'Tf-o-jen'e-si),  n.  Same  as  os- 
teogenesis. 

osteogenetic  (os//te-9-je-net‘  lk),  a.  [<  osteogen- 
esis, after  genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteo- 
genesis ; osteogenic ; ossific : as,  an  osteogenetic 

process;  an  osteogenetic  theory Osteogenetic 

cells,  osteoblasts. 

osteogenic  (os^te-o-jen'ik),  a.  [As  osteogen , 

osteogen-y,+  - ic .]’  Bone-producing Osteogenic 

fibers,  fibers  of  the  osteogenic  layer  similar  to  white  con- 
nective-tissue fibers,  but  straighter  and  less  distinctly 
fibrillated.— Osteogenic  layer  or  tissue,  the  deeper 
part  of  the  perichondrium  or  periosteum,  concerned  in 
the  production  of  osseous  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  osteo- 
genic fibers  and  osteoblasts  embedded  in  a homogeneous 
substance,  with  blood-vessels. 

osteogeny  (os-te-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  ogteov , bone, 
+ -ykveia,  < -yevfc,  producing:  see  -geny.  Cf. 
osteogen.]  Same  as  osteogenesis. 
Osteoglossidas  (os^te-o-glos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Osteoglossum  + -idee.']  A family  of  physosto- 
mous  or  isospondylous  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Osteoglossum , having  the  skin  of  the  head 
ossified,  and  the  scales  of  the  body  hard,  like 
bony  mosaic.  There  are  long  anal  and  dorsal  fins  placed 
far  back,  and  the  caudal  is  small.  The  mouth  is  of  great 
size,  with  small  teeth.  They  are  large  pike-like  fishes  of 
tropical  fresh  waters.  Only  6 species  are  known,  among 
them  the  arapaima,  the  largest  of  fresh-water  fishes.  The 
family  is  restricted  in  Cope’s  system  to  forms  with  three 
pairs  of  branchihyals  and  three  upper  pharyngeals.  In 
Gill’s  it  includes  only  those  Osteoglossoidea  which  have  the 
body  moderately  elongated,  the  head  moderate,  with  ru- 
dimentary interopercular  and  subopercular  bones,  and  a 
pair  of  barbels  on  the  lower  jaw ; there  are  only  3 species, 
of  South  America,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Queensland. 

osteoglossoid  (os"te-6-glos'oid),  a.  and  ft.  [< 
Osteoglossum  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  the 
Osteoglossidce,  or  pertaining  to  the  Osteoglos- 
soidea. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Osteoglossidce. 
Osteoglossoidea  (os//tf-6-glo-soi'df-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. : see  osteoglossoid.]  A superfamily  of 
fishes ; the  Osteoglossidce  in  the  widest  sense. 
Osteoglossum  (os,/tf-o-glos'um),  «.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  oartov,  hone,  + yAuaaa,  tongue.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  Osteoglossidce,  having  the  abdo- 
men trenchant,  a broad  tongue-like  bone,  and 
two  barbels  on  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  3 
species,  South  American,  East  Indian,  and 
Australian.  Also  called  Ischnosoma. 
osteographer  (os-te-og'ra-fer),  n.  [<  osteog- 
raph-y  + -erf.]  A descriptive  osteologist, 
osteography  (os-te-og'ra-fi),  ft.  [<  Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + -ypaipta,  < ypacjieiv,  write.]  Description 
of  hones ; descriptive  osteology, 
osteoid  (os'te-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *oareoeu it/g,  contr. 
oareadyg,  like  bone,  < oartov,  bone,  + elSog,  form.] 

Resembling  hone;  bony;  osseous Osteoid 

cancer,  malignant  tumor  of  bony  hardness,  most  frequent 
about  the  femur. 

osteolar,  a.  See  ostiolar. 
osteole,  ft.  See  ostiole. 

Osteolepis  (os-te-ol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oa- 
rtov,  bone,  + Aertig,  a scale:  see  lepis. ] A ge- 
nus of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, having  a cartilaginous  endoskeleton,  an 
enameled  and  sculptured  bony  exoskeleton, 
two  anal  and  two  dorsal  fins  alternating  in  po- 
sition with  one  another,  and  an  extremely  hete- 
rocercal  tail. 

OSteolite  (os'te-o-ilt),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov,  bone, 
+ ASdog,  stone.]  An  earthy  kind  of  calcium 
phosphate,  probably  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  apatite,  occurring  nearHanauin  Prus- 
sia, at  Amberg  in  Bavaria,  and  elsewhere, 
osteologer  (os-te-ol'o-jer),  n.  [<  osteolog-y  + 
-erf.]  An  osteologist. 


osteoporosis 

osteologic  (os''/te-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  osteolog-y  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  osteology, 
osteological  (os'/te-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  osteologic 
+ -al.]  Same  as  osteologic 
osteologically  (os//te-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  osteology;  as  regards  the  bony  system, 
osteologist  (os-te-ol'o-jist),  re.  [<  osteolog-y  + 
-isf.]  One  who  is  versed  ip  osteology;  an  os- 
teological anatomist. 

osteology  (os-te-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  oareoAoyia, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  hones,  < oartov, ' 
hone,  + -Aoyia, < Atyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  bone  or  of 
bones. 

osteoma  (os-te-o'ma),  ft. ; pi.  osteomata  (-ma- 
ts). [NL.,  < Gr.  oartov,  bone,  + -oma.]  In  pu- 
thol.,  a tumor  composed  of  bony  tissue, 
osteomalacia  (os"te-o-ma-la'si-a),  ft.  [NL., 
also  osteomalakia,  < Gr.  oartov,  bone,  4-  paAmua, 
softness:  see  malacic.]  In  pathol.,  a disease, 
most  frequent  in  women,  but  also  occurring  in 
men,  in  which  there  is  progressive  disappear- 
ance of  the  earthy  salts  from  the  bones,  which 
in  consequence  become  soft  and  misshapen. 
Also  called  malacosteon,  and  mollifies  ossium. 
osteomalacial  (os//te-o-ma-la'shal),  a.  [<  os- 
teomalacia + -al.]  Affected  with  osteomala- 
cia ; softened  or  half-destroyed  as  regards  bony 
structure : as,  an  osteomalacial  bone, 
osteomalacic  (os//te-o-ma-las'ik),  a.  [<  osteo- 
malacia + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  osteomalacia. 
OSteomantyt  (os'te-o-man-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov, 
hone,  + uavreia,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  bones.  Selden,  Hlustrations  on  Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion,  vi. 

osteomere  (os'te-6-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov,  bone, 
+ ptpog,  part.]  Same  as  osteocomma. 
osteometrical  (os//te-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  oste- 
ometr-y  + -ic-al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  os- 
teometry. 

osteometry  (os-te-om'et-ri),  re.  [<  Gr.  oartov,  a 
bone,  + -perpia,  < ptrpov,  measure.]  That  part 
of  zoometry  or  anthropometry  which  has  to  do 
with  the  measurement  and  proportions  of  the 
skeleton  or  its  individual  parts, 
osteomyelitis  (os'!'te-o-mi-e-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
osteomyelon  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  bone- 
marrow. 

osteomyelon  (os//te-o-mi'e-lon),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oartov,  a bone,  + pveA6g,  marrow.]  Bone-mar- 
row. 

osteonecrosis  (os,/te-o-ne-kro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oartov,  bone,  +’  NL.  necrosis,  ,q.  v.]  Ne- 
*crosis  of  bone. 

osteopathy  (os-te-op'a-thi),  m.  [<  Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + naBog,  suffering,  disease.]  A theory  of 
disease  and  a method  of  cure  advocated  by  Dr. 
A.  T . Still.  It  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  most  dis- 
eases are  traceable  to  deformation  of  some  part  of  the 
skeleton  (due  cenerally  to  accident), which,  by  mechanical 
pressure  on  the  adjacent  nerves  and  vessels,  interferes 
with  their  action  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  As  a 
remedy  a form  of  manipulation  is  used. 

osteoperiostitis  (os',te-o-per'?i-os-ti'ti8),  ». 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oartov,  a bone,  + NL.  periostitis, 
q.  v.]  Periostitis  involving  the  bone  to  a mark- 
ed extent. 

osteophlebitis  (os"'te-o-fie-bI'tis),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oartov,  a bone,  + <pctip  (<pAe/3~),  a vein,  + -itis. 
Cf.  phlebitis.]  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  a 
bone. 

Osteophyte  (os'te-o-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov,  bone, 
+ <t>vr6v,  a growth,  tumor,  < tpveoOai,  grow.]  An 
abnormal  bony  excrescence  or  osseous  out- 
growth. 

Three  inches  behind  the  coronal  suture  a small  osteo- 
phyte was  found,  situated  in  the  left  line  of  attachment  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus.  Lancet,  No.  3425,  p.  788. 

OSteophytic  (os//tf-o-fit'ik),  a.  [<  osteophyte + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  an  osteophyte;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  osteophyte. 

In  the  particular  case  exhibited  there  was  a large  osteo- 
phytic  mass  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Lancet,  No.  3460,  p.  1282. 

osteoplast  (os'te-o-plast),  ra.  [<  Gr.  oaredv,  bone, 
+ rr'Aaardg,  verbal  adj.  of  irAdaoetv,  form.]  Same 
as  osteoblast. 

osteoplastic (os//te-o-plas'tik), a.  [(.osteoplasty 
+ -ic.]  1.  Pertaining  to  osteoplasty. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  the  formation  of  hone, 
osteoplasty  (os'te-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  oartov, 
bone,  + rcAaardg,  verbal  adj.  of  TtAaaae.lv,  form, 
+ -y.]  A plastic  operation  by  which  a loss  of 
hone  is  remedied;  the  transplanting  of  bone 
to  make  good  a loss  by  disease,  accident,  or 
operation. 

osteoporosis  (os''/tf-o-po-r6'sis),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
oartov,  a bone,  + rrbpog,  a passage,  pore.]  Mor- 
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bid  absorption  of  bone  proceeding  from  the 
Haversian  canals,  so  that  it  becomes  abnor- 
mally porous. 

osteopsathyrosis  (os//te-op-sath-i-r6,sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  barkov,  a bone,  + ipaBvpd;,  friable, 
crumbling,  loose,  not  cohering,  < tpastv,  crum- 
ble away,  vanish.]  Fragility  of  the  bones. 
Osteopterygii  (os-te-op-te-rij'i-i),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + nr'tpvt;  (jrrepvry-),  wing.] 
In  Macleay’s  classification  of  fishes,  one  of  five 
orders,  including  all  fishes  with  branchial  free 
externally : thus  almost  equivalent  to  the  class 
of  true  teleostomous  fishes. 

osteopterygious  (os-te-op-te-rij'i-us),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Osteopterygii,  or  having  their 
characters. 

osteosarcoma  (osi'tf-o-sar-k6'ma),  ».;  pi.  osteo- 
sarcomata (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ootcov,  bone, 

+ oapnufia,  a fleshy  excrescence : see  sarcoma .] 
A tumor  composed  of  intermingled  bony  and 
sarcomatous  tissue. 

osteosarcomatous  (os//te-o-sar-kom'a-tus),  a. 
[<  osteosarcoma(t-)  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  osteosar- 
coma: as,  osteosarcomatous  tumors, 
osteosclerosis  (os'tf-o-skle-ro'sis),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ootcov,  bone,  + NL.  sclerosis.']  The  ex- 
cessive formation  of  hone-tissue  in  the  Haver- 
sian canals  and  other  spaces  of  bone,  so  that 
it  becomes  denser. 

Osteospermum  (os//tf-d-sper'mum),  n.  [NL. 
(Linnaeus,  1737),  < Gr.  ootcov,  bone,  4-  otrippa, 
seed.]  A genus  of  composite  plants  of  the 
tribe  Calendulese,  distinguished  by  the  thick, 
hard,  and  wingless  achenia  of  the  ray-flowers, 
the  disk-flowers  being  frequently  all  sterile. 
The  species  number  38,  all  South  African ; they  are  most- 
ly shrubs  or  shrubby  plants,  the  small  or  middle-sized 
yellow  heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  loose- 
ly panicled.  The  genus  name  is  sometimes  translated 
boneseed  for  common  use.  O.  spinosum,  a spiny  bush,  and 
O.  moniliferum,  the  jungle-sunflower  (which  see,  under 
sunflower),  have  sometimes  been  cultivated  in  Europe. 

osteostomous  (os-te-os'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oo- 
tcov,  bone,  + arbpa,  mouth.]  Having  a bony 
mouth" — that  is,  ossified  jaws, 
osteotheca  (os"te-o-the'ka),  n. ; pi.  osteothecce 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ootcov,  bone,  + bijsr),  box.] 

+A  reliquary  for  the  bones  of  a saint, 
osteotome  (os'te-o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  ootcov,  bone, 
+ -ro/tof,  < TEfivciv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  In  surg. , a saw- 
like instrument  or  chisel  used  for  dividing 
bone;  specifically,  one  for  cutting  the  bones 
of  the  fetal  cranium  when  it  is  necessary  to 
^.reduce  it  considerably  to  permit  delivery, 
osteotomy  (os-te-ot'o-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  ootcov, 
bone,  + -to pi  a,  < Tcpvnv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  In  surg., 
the  division  of  or  incision  into  a bone. 
Osteozoa  (os'te-o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oo- 
t(ov,  bone,  + (Core,  animal.]  Same  as  Osteozo- 
aria. 

osteozoan  (os^te-o-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing bones,  as  an  animal;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Osteozoa  or  Osteozoaria. 

n.  n.  A member  of  the  Osteozoa  or  Osteozo- 
aria; a vertebrate. 

Osteozoaria  (os//te-o-zo-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oartov,  bone,  + f tpaptov,  dim.  of  ani- 

mal.] In  H.  Milne-Edwards’s  classification,  the 
first  branch  of  animals,  or  the  Vertebrata,  di- 
vided into  two  subbranches,  allantoidian  and 
anallantoidian,  with  classes  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  of  the  first  of  these  subbranches, 
and  batrachians  and  fishes  of  the  second.  Also 
Osteozoa. 

osteriat  (os-te-re'a),  n.  [<  It.  osteria,  an  inn, 
hostelry:  see  hosiry.]  An  inn;  a tavern:  es- 
pecially in  Italy. 

Thy  master,  that  lodges  here  in  my  osteria,  is  a rare  man 
of  art ; they  say  he 's  a witch. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 

Have  not  I 

Known  him,  a common  rogue,  come  Addling  in 
To  the  osteria  t B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

ostesset,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  hostess. 
ostia,  n.  Plural  of  ostium. 
ostiarius  (os-ti-a'ri-us),  n. ; pi.  ostiarii  (-i).  [L.: 
see  ostiary.]  Same  as  ostiary. 

The  Bishop  . . . then  washes  the  feet  of  all  the  Priests, 
beginning  from  the  Ostiarius  to  the  (Economus. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  877. 

ostiary (os'ti-a-ri), n. ; pi. ostiaries  (-riz).  [land 
2.  = F ostiaire  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  ostiario,  < L.  ostia- 
rius, a doorkeeper,  LL.  eccl.  a sexton,  prop, 
adj.,  of  a door,  < ostium,  a door,  < os,  mouth: 
see  os 2,  oral,  etc.  Cf.  usher,  ult.  < L.  ostiari- 
us, a doorkeeper.  3.  < ML.  *ostiarium  (?),  the 
. mouth  of  a river,  neut.  of  ostiarius,  adj.:  see 
above.]  1.  In  the  early  church  and  in  the  Rom. 
III.  42 
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Cath.  Ch.,  the  doorkeeper  of  a church.  The  office 
of  ostiary  is  the  lowest  of  t*»e  minor  orders  in  the  Western 
Church.  It  is  as  old  as  the  third  century  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  as  the  fourth  century  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  the  primitive  church  the  duties  of  this  office  seem  to 
have  been  discharged  by  deacons. 

The  office  of  an  acolouthite,  of  an  exorcist,  of  an  ostiary , 
are  no  way  dependent  on  the  office  of  a deacon. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  194. 

2.  The  porter  of  a monastery. — 3.  A mouth  of 
a river. 

We  are  carried  into  the  dark  lake,  like  the  Egyptian 
river  into  the  sea,  by  seven  principal  ostiaries. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  4. 

Ostinops  (os'ti-nops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bmivoq, 
of  bone,  equiv.  to  boTcivo c (see  osteine),  + crip, 
face.]  A remarkable  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can caciques,  of  the  family  Icteridce  and  the  sub- 
family Cassicinw.  The  base  of  the  bill  mounts  on  the 
forehead,  forming  a frontal  shield ; the  bill  is  lengthened 


Japu  ( Ostinops  decumanus). 


and  compressed,  and  the  occiput  is  crested.  There  are 
about  8 species,  such  as  0.  decumanus,  the  japu  of  Brazil, 
which  is  black,  and  0.  viridis,  which  is  green,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus.  Ostinops  was  named  by  Cabanis  in  1851. 

ostiola,  n.  Plural  of  ostiolum . 
ostiolar  (os'ti-o-lar),  a . [<  ostiolum  + -ar3.] 
In  hot.  and  zool .,  of  or  pertaining  to  any  ostiole : 
as,  the  ostiolar  filaments  of  certain  lichens ; the 
ostiolar  canal  or  the  channel  in  hugs, 
ostiolate  (os'ti-o-lat),  a.  [<  ostiolum  + -ate1.] 
Furnished  with  ostioles,  or  minute  holes,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax 
^.of  some  insects. 

ostiole  (os'ti-ol),  n.  [<L.  ostiolum , a little  door: 
see  ostiolum.']  A small  opening  or  entrance; 
a little  ostium.  Specifically — (a)  In  hot.,  the  orifice  or 
aperture  in  the  apex  of  theconceptacles  of  certain  algae,  the 
perithecia  of  many  fungi,  the  anther-cells  of  certain  pha- 
nerogams, etc.,  through  which  the  spores,  pollen-grains, 
etc.,  are  discharged : same  as  pore.  (b)  In  zool.,  one  of  the 
openings  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  of  many  lieterop- 
terous  insects,  through  which  a fluid  of  disagreeable  odor 
may  be  discharged.  Also  spelled  osteole. 
ostiolum  (os-ti'o-lum),  n. ; pi.  ostiola  (-la).  [L., 
a little  door  or  opening,  dim.  of  ostium,  a,  door, 
opening,  orifice : see  ostium,  ostiary.]  A small 
opening;  specifically,  in  zool.  and  bot.,  same  as 
ostiole. 

ostitic  (os-tit'ik),  a.  [<  ostitis  + -ic.]  Same  as 

osteitic. 

ostitis  (os-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ootcov,  bone, 
*+  -itis.]  Same  as  osteitis. 
ostium  (os'ti-um),  n. ; pi.  ostia  (-a).  [L.,  a door, 
mouth,  entrance;  cf. os,  mouth.]  An  opening 
or  entrance;  a mouth;  an  os.  Specifically— (a) 
In  human  anat.,  either  opening,  uterine  or  abdominal,  of 
a Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct.  These  are  called  respectively 
ostium  uterinum  and  ostium  abdominale.  ( b ) In  ichth.,  the 
constricted  communication  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
parts  of  the  cerebellar  ventricle  in  some  sharks.  W.  K. 
Parker. — Gastric  ostium,  in  sponges,  the  mouth  by  which 
a radial  tube  opens  into  the  paragaster. 

ostler,  ostleress.  See  hostler,  hostleress. 
OStleryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  hostelry. 
Ostmen  (ost'men),  n.  pi.  [<  Dan.  ost,  east,  + 
mand,  man.]  East  men:  the  name  formerly 
given  to  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton. 

Ostracea  (os-tra'se-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.,  < 
Gr.  borpancoc,  earthen,  of  clay  (said  of  vessels), 
taken  as  testaceous,’  < barpamv,  a shell,  test,  as 
of  mussels,  tortoises,  snails,  etc. : see  ostracize, 
oyster.]  The  oyster  family;  the  Ostreidee. 
ostracean  (os-tra'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [As  ostra- 
ce-ous  + -an.]  I.  a.  Resembling  an  oyster;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ostracea.  Also  ostraceous, 
ostreaceous. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ostracea;  an  oyster. 
Also  ostracine. 

ostraceous  (os-tra'shius),  a.  [<  Gr.  ourpd/ccof, 
taken  as ‘testaceous’:  see  Ostracea.]  Same  as 
ostracean. 

Ostracidas  (os-tras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oo- 
rpanov,  a shell,  + -idee.]  The  oyster  family.  See 
Ostreidce. 
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ostracine  (os'tra-sin),  a.  and».  Same  as  ostra- 
cean. 

Ostracion  (os-tra'si-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oerpa- 
kiov,  dim.  of  boTpaicov,  a shell:  see  ostracize,  oys- 
ter.] 1.  A genus  of  fishes  with  an  exoskeleton 
of  juxtaposed  hexagonal  plates  forming  a hard 
shell  of  bone,  typical  of  the  family  Ostraciontidce. 
They  are  known  as  cow-fishes,  trunk-fishes,  and 
coffer-fishes.  See  cut  under  cow-fish. — 2.  f !.  c.] 
A fish  of  this  genus ; an  ostraciont. 
ostraciont  (os-tra'si-ont),  a.  and  re.  [<  Ostra- 
cion (assumed  stem  Ostraciont-).]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  ostracions,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  genus  Ostracion  or 
of  the  family  Ostraciontidce. 

Ostraciontidffi  (os-tra-si-on'ti-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Ostracion  (assumed  stem  Ostraciont-)  + -idee.] 
A family  of  ostracoderm  pleetognath  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ostracion;  the  trunk- 
fishes.  They  have  the  body  inclosed  in  an  angulated 
box  formed  by  hard  polygonal  scutes  joined  edge  to  edge, 
distinct  teeth  in  both  jaws,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite 
each  other,  and  no  ventral  fins.  About  25  species  are 
known,  inhabiting  tropical  seas.  Also  called  Cataphracti. 

ostracise,  v.  t.  See  ostracize. 
ostracism  (os'tra-sizm),  re.  [=  F.  ostracisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  ostracismo  = G.  ostracismus,  < NL. 
ostracismus,  < Gr.  bar  paste  p/s;,  ostracism,  < oarpa- 
k'i^civ,  ostracize:  see  ostracize.]  1.  Apolitical 
measure  employed  under  restrictions  of  law 
among  the  ancient  Athenians,  by  which  citi- 
zens whose  presence  seemed  embarrassing  to 
the  state  were  banished  by  public  vote  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  with  leave  to  return  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  estates  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  lias  its  name  from  the  tablet  of  earthen- 
ware ( ostraktm ) on  which  every  voter  wrote  the  name  of 
the  person  he  desired  to  ostracize.  Ostracism  was  prac- 
tised in  some  other  democratic  states  of  Greece,  as  Argos 
and  Megara,  but  the  method  of  its  administration,  except 
in  Athens,  remains  obscure.  Compare  petalism. 

Hence — 2.  Banishment  in  general;  expulsion; 
separation:  as,  social  ostracism  (banishment 
from  good  society). 

Virtue  in  courtiers’  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism  and  departs. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
OStracite  (os'tra-sit),  re.  [<  Gr.  boTpaKirr/ g,  < 6a- 
Tpajtov,  a shell:  see  ostracize.]  A fossil  oyster 
or  some  similar  shell ; a fossil  referred  to  an  old 
genus  Ostracites. 

ostracize  (os'tra-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ostra- 
cized, ppr.  ostracizing.  [<  Gr.  barpaid/uv,  ban- 
ish by  vote,  < ocTpasov,  a potsherd  or  tablet  used 
in  voting,  a tile,  an  earthen  vessel,  the  shell  of 
a mussel,  oyster,  snail,  etc.,  akin  to  barpeov,  an 
oyster:  see  oyster.]  1.  To  exile  by  ostracism; 
banish  by  popular  vote,  as  persons  dreaded  for 
their  influence  or  power  were  banished  by  the 
ancient  Athenians.  See  ostracism,  1.  Hence  — 
2.  To  banish  from  society ; put  under  the  ban ; 
exclude  from  public  or  private  favor. 

The  democratic  stars  did  rise. 

And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  ostracise. 

Marvell,  Lachrymte  Musarum  (1650). 

It  is  a potent  support  and  ally  to  a brave  man  standing 
single,  or  with  a lew,  for  the  right,  and  out-voted  and  os- 
tracized, to  know  that  better  men  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  appreciate  the  service,  and  will  rightly  report  him 
to  his  own  and  the  next  age. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Also  spelled  ostracise. 

Ostracoda  (os-tra-ko'dii),  re.pl.  [NL.,<Gr.  oorpa- 
/COI&7C,  like  potsherds  (like  a shell),  < ocTpanov,  a 
potsherd,  a shell,  + eMof,  form.]  The  now 
accepted  name  of  the  Ostracopoda. 

OStracode  (os'tra-kod),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ostracoda. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Ostracoda. 
ostracoderm  (os'tra-ko-derm),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
boTpaabdeppo f,  having  a bony  skin,  < bcTpasov, 
a shell,  + btppa,  skin.]  I.  a.  Having  a bony 
skin  like  a coat  of  mail;  ostraciont,  as  a fish; 
pertaining  to  the  Ostracodermi.  Also  ostraco- 
dermal,  ostracodermous. 

II.  re.  An  ostraciont  fish,  as  a member  of  the 
Ostracodermi ; a pleetognath  of  the  suborder 
Ostracodermi. 

ostracodermal  (os'f'tra-k6-der,mal),  o.  [<  os- 
tracoderm + -al.]  Same  as  ostracoderm. 
Ostracodermatat  (os/,tra-ko-der'ma^tii.),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  * ostracoderm  atus":  see  ostra- 
coderm.] An  old  name  of  shell-fish,  correspond- 
ing to  the  testaceous  mollusks  of  modern  zoolo- 
gists. 

ostracodermatous  (os//tra-ko-der'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  *ostracodermatus : see  ostracoderm.]  Hav- 
*-ing  a shell,  as  a mollusk;  testaceous. 
Ostracodermi  <os,/tra-ko-der'mi),  re.  pi  [NL., 
p\.  oi  ostracodermus : see  ostracoderm.]  A sub- 
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order  of  plectognath  fishes,  represented  only 
by  the  ostracionts  or  trunk-fishes,  having  the 
body  covered  with  a solid  coat  of  mail,  no  spi- 
nous dorsal  fin,  and  teeth  in  the  jaws.  It  con- 
tains only  the  family  Ostraciontidce , thus  con- 
trasted with  the  Sclerodermi  and  the  Gymno- 
dontes.  See  cut  under  cow-fish , and  supplement, 
ostracodermous  (os^tra-ko-dSr'mus),  a . [As 
ostracoderm  + -ous.]  Same  as  ostracoderm. 
ostracodous  (os'tra-ko-dus),  a.  [As  ostracode 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  ostracode. 

Ostracopoda  (os-tra-kop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ocTpanov , a shell,  + irovg  (7 rod-)  = E.  foot.'] 
An  order  of  entomostracous  crustaceans,  re- 
lated to  the  Cladocera  ( Daphniacea ) and  Phyl- 
lopoda.  It  is  characterized  by  a small,  thin,  and  often 
calcified  bivalve  shell,  or  hinged  shell-like  valves,  consist- 
ing of  two  unequal  lateral  parts  of  an  unsym metrical  car- 
apace, movably  joined  together  and  often  peculiarly  orna- 
mented ; a rudimentary  abdomen ; a very  small  shell-gland ; 
the  body  not  ringed,  ending  in  a bifid  tail ; very  few  thora- 
cic appendages  (generally  two  or  three),  not  foliaceous, 
but  cylindroid,  like  the  legs  of  higher  crustaceans ; bran- 
chiae attached  to  the  oral  appendages;  eyes,  when  present, 
median  and  coalesced  or  lateral  and  separate;  and  anten- 
nules  and  antenna)  large  and  subserving  locomotion.  The 
Ostracopoda  are  mostly  minute  fresh- water  crustaceans, 
swimming  very  actively  by  means  of  their  antennse ; some 
carry  their  eggs  about  with  them  like  ordinary  Crustacea , 
but  most  attach  them  to  foreign  substances,  as  aquatic 
plants.  These  crustaceans  are  common  in  all  geologic 
strata  from  the  earlier  Paleozoic  formations,  and  appear 
to  have  undergone  little  modification.  There  are  several 
families  and  a number  of  genera,  such  as  Cypris  and  Cy- 
there.  Now  called  Ostracoda.  See  cuts  under  Cypris 
and  Cythereidse. 

ostracostean  (os-tra-kos'te-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ostracostei,  or  haying  their 
characters;  placoderm. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  group  Ostracostei;  a pla- 
coderm. 

Ostracostei (os-tra-kos'te-5),  n.jpl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
ostracosteus : see  ostracosteous.]  A group  of  ex- 
tinct placoganoid  fishes  having  the  head  and 
generally  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  incased 
in  a strong  armor  composed  of  many  large  ga- 
noid plates  immovably  joined  to  one  another. 
Also  called  Placodermata. 
ostracosteous  (os-tra-kos'te-us),  a.  [<  NL.  os- 
tracosteus, < Gr.  oerpanov,  a shell,  + oariov,  a 
bone.]  Covered  with  shell-like  plates  of  bone ; 
ostracostean ; placodermatous. 
ostralegus  (os-tral'e-gus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
darpeov  (L.  ostrea),  an  oyster,  + Aeyeiv,  pick  out.] 
An  old  book-name  of  the  oyster-catcher,  now 
called  Hcematopus  ostralegus  or  ostrilegus.  Also 
ostralega. 

Ostrapoda  (os-trap'o-da),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Os- 
tracopoda. 

Ostrea  (os'tre-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ostrea,  rarely 
ostreum,  < Gr.  oarpeov,  an  oyster:  see  oyster .] 
The  typical  and  leading 
genus  of  the  oyster  fam- 
ily, Ostreidae,  having  the 
shell  inequilateral  and 
inequivalve,  with  one 
valve  flatter  than  the 
Other.  There  are  upward  of 
200  species,  besides  many  nat- 
ural and  artificial  varieties. 
The  genus  extends  back  to  the 
Carboniferous,  and  there  are 
more  species  extinct  than  ex- 
tant. The  common  edible 
oyster  of  Europe  is  0.  edutis; 
that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  isO.mrgin- 
ica.  See  also  cuts  under  cibo- 
rium  and  integropalliate. 

ostreaceous  (os-tre-a/ shiiis),  a.  [<  NL.  *ostrear 
ceus,  < L.  ostrea , an  oyster:  see  Ostrea.]  Same 
as  ostracean. 

This  distinction  of  two  interior  vehicles  or  tunicles  of  the 
soul,  besides  that  outer  vestment  of  the  terrestrial  body 
(styled  in  Plato  to  oorpeuiSe?,  the  crustaceous  or  ostreaceous 
body),  is  not  a mere  figment  of  the  latter  Platonists  since 
Christianity,  but  a tradition  derived  down  from  antiquity. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  790. 

ostreiculture  (os^tre-i-kul'tfir),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
ostrea,  oyster,  + cultura , culture.]  Oyster- 
culture  ; the  artificial  breeding  and  cultivation 
of  oysters.  Also  ostreaculture. 
ostreiculturist  (os^tre-i-kul'tfir-ist),  n.  [<  os- 
treiculture 4-  -£s£.]  One  who  cultivates  oysters, 
or  is  engaged  in  the  industry  of  propagating 
these  bivalves. 

The  theory  of  hybridation  advocated  by  some  ostreiad- 
turists.  The  American,  V.  88. 

Ostreidae  (os-tre'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ostrea  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  monomyarian  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  the  oysters,  typified  by  the  genus  Ostrea, 
to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  In  Woodward’s  and  older  systems,  a large  group  in- 
cluding all  forms  with  the  mantle  quite  open,  a very  small 


foot  or  none,  an  inequivalve  shell,  free  or  adherent  to  for- 
eign bodies,  resting  on  one  valve,  with  central  beaks,  in- 
ternal ligament,  single  adductor  muscle,  and  obscure  pal- 
lial  line.  Thus  it  included  not  only  the  Ostreidae  proper, 
but  also  Anomiidce,  Placunidce,  Pectinidce,  Limidce,  and 
Spondylidce.  ( b ) is  ow  restricted  to  oysters  which  have  the 
mantle-margin  double  and  finely  fringed,  nearly  equal  gills 
united  to  one  another  behind,  and  the  mantle  lobes  form- 
ing a complete  branchial  chamber.  The  shell  is  irregular, 
being  both  inequivalve  and  inequilateral,  attached  by  the 
left  valve,  and  the  ligament-cavity  is  triangular  or  elon- 
gated. In  structure  the  shell  is  subnacreous,  and  lami- 
nated with  prismatic  cellular  substance.  Thus  limited,  the 
Ostreidae  contain  only  the  oysters  and  closely  related  bi- 
valves, of  which  there  are  many  species,  extinct  and  extant. 
Pearl-oysters  belong  to  a different  though  related  family, 
Aviculidce. 

ostreiform  (os'tre-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  ostrea,  an 
oyster,  + forma,  form.]  Oyster-like;  resem- 
bling an  oyster  in  form;  ostraceous. 

ostreophagist  (os-tre-of'a-jist),  n.  [<  Gr.  6a- 
rpeov,  an  oyster,  + </>ayeiv,"e at,  + -ist.]  An  oys- 
ter-eater; one  wbo  or  that  which  eats  or  feeds 

^upon  oysters. 

ostrich  (os'trieh),  n.  [Formerly  also  ostridge, 
austridge,  estridge;  < ME.  ostriche,  ostryche, 
ostrice,  oystriche,  < OF.  ostruche,  ostruce,  aus- 
truclie,  F.  autruche  = Pr.  estruz  = Sp.  avestruz 
= Pg.  abestruz,  < LL.  avis  struthio(n-'),  also  sim- 
ply struthio{n-)  (the  native  word  avis,  bird,  be- 
ing added  to  the  foreign  name  of  the  bird),  < 
Gr.  arpovBiuv,  an  ostrich,  earlier  arpovdoKapylog 
(>  L.  strutliiocamelus  for  struthio  camelus  or 
*struthoeamelus),  an  ostrich,  lit.  ‘camel-bird,’ 
so  called  with  ref.  to  its  long  neck,  < arpovddg,  a 
bird,  esp.  a sparrow;  cf.  i peyag  arpovddg,  lit.  ‘the 
great  bird,’  arpovddg  ttarayaiog,  ‘ground-bird,’ 
arpovddg  ^eperatof,  ‘land-bird,’  arpovddg  Aiftvudg, 
‘Libyan  bird,’  arpovddg  ApafSiog,  ‘Arabian  bird,’ 
or  simply  arpovddg,  all  applied  to  the  ostrich. 
Prom  the  LL.  struthio  are  also  AS.  strata  = 
OHG.  MHG.  strus,  G.  strausz;  also,  after  MHG., 
MLG.  strus  = D.  struis  - Sw.  struts  = Dan. 
struds;  also  It.  struzzo , dim.  struzzolo , = OF. 
strucion  (>  ML.  reflex  strucio{n-)  and  ME.  stru- 
cioun),  ostrich.]  A very  large  ratite  bird  of  the 
genus  Struthio,  The  true  or  African  ostrich  (S.  came- 


A Jurassic  Oyster  ( Ostrea 
marshi). 


eggs  appear  to  be  hatched  mainly  by  incubation,  both  pa- 
rents relieving  each  other  in  the  task,  but  also  partly  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  South  African  ostrich  is  S.  australis  ; 
others  are  S.  molydophanes  and  S.  meridionalis.  Three 
South  American  birds  of  the  genus  Rhea  are  popularly 
known  as  the  American  ostrich,  though  they  are  not 
very  closely  allied  to  the  true  ostrich,  differing  in  having 
three-toed  feet  and  in  many  other  respects.  The  best- 
known  of  the  three  is  R.  americana,  the  nandu  or  nan - 
duguagu  of  the  Brazilians,  inhabiting  the  great  American 
pampas  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  true  ostrich,  and  its  plumage  is  much  inferior. 
R.  darwini,  a native  of  Patagonia,  is  still  smaller,  and  be- 
longs to  a different  subgenus  ( Ptilocnemis ).  The  third  spe- 
cies is  the  R.  macrorhyncha , so  called  from  its  long  bill ; 
it  is  perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  first 

The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  os- 
triches in  the  wilderness.  Lam.  iv.  3. 

They  ride  on  swift  horses,  . . . nor  are  they  esteemed 
of  if  not  of  sufficient  speed  to  overtake  an  Ostridge. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  108. 

ostrich-board  (os'trich-bord),  n.  In  medieval 
arch. , wainscot. 

Ostrich-farm  (os'trich-farm),  n.  A place  where 
ostriches  are  kept  and  reared  for  the  commer- 
cial value  of  their  feathers, 
ostrich-farming  (os'trich-far//miug),  n.  The 
occupation  of  keeping  and  rearing  ostriches 
for  the  sake  of  their  feathers ; the  conduct  of 
+an  ostrich-farm. 

ostrich-feather  (os'trich-feTH^fer),  n.  One  of 
the  long  curly  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  used  for 
ornamental  purposes;  an  ostrich-plume, 
ostrich-fern  (os'trich-fern),  n.  The  fern  Mat- 
teuccia  Struthiopteris  ( Struthiopteris  Germanica 
of  earlier  authors). 

OStrich-plume  (os'trich-plom),  m.  1.  A plume 
of  an  ostrich ; an  ostrich-feather ; specifically, 
one  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  or  tail. — 
2.  A name  of  Aglaoplienia  struthionides,  one  of 
the  plumularian  hydromedusans.  See  Aglao- 
phenia. 

Ostridae  (os'tri-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ostreidw. 
OStridget,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ostrich. 
ostriferous  (os-trif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ostrifer, 
oyster-bearing,  < ostrea,  oyster,  + ferre  = E. 
bear1.']  Bearing  or  producing  oysters. 
Ostrogoth  (os'tro-goth),  n.  [<  LL.  Ostrogothi, 
pi.,  < OHG.  ostar,  east,  + LL.  tiothi,  Goths:  see 
Goth.]  A person  of  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  great  historical  divisions  of  the  Goths  (see 
Goth).  They  established  a monarchy  in  Italy 
in  493,  which  was  overthrown  in  555.  Alsocalled 
East  Goth. 

Ostrogothic  (os-tro-goth'ik),  a.  [<  Ostrogoth  + 
-ic.  ] Of  or  relating  to  the  Ostrogoths. 

OS'tryt,  n.  Same  as  hostry. 

Ostrya  (os'tri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1772),  < 
Gr.  oarpva,  also  oarpvg,  some  tree  with  hard  wood ; 
cf.  barpasov,  a Bhell.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous apetalous  trees,  the  hop-hornbeams, 
of  the  Betulacese,  and  the  tribe  Corylese, 
known  by  the  cone-like  fruit  of  flattish-inflated 
membranaceous  bracts  inclosing  small  sessile 
bony  nuts.  There  are  4 species,  of  the  north  temper- 
ate  zone,  in  the  Old  World  and  North  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  bear  alternate  leaves  and  small  catkins  without 


A Male  Ostrich  ( Struthio  camelus ). 

lus)  inhabits  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and 
is  the  largest  of  all  existing  birds,  attaining  a height  of 
from  6 to  8 feet.  The  head  and  neck  are  nearly  naked, 
and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  have  their  barbs 
wholly  disconnected.  It  is  chiefly  for  these  plumes,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  as  articlesof  dress  and  decoration,  that 
the  bird  is  hunted  and  also  reared  in  domestication.  The 
legs  are  extremely  strong,  the  thighs  are  naked,  and  the 
tarsi  are  covered  with  scales.  There  are  only  two  toes,  the 
first  and  second  being  wanting.  The  pubic  bones  are 
united— a conformation  occurring  in  no  other  bird.  The 
wings  are  of  small  size  and  incapable  of  being  used  as 
organs  of  flight;  the  birds  can  run  with  extraordinary 
speed,  distancing  the  fleetest  horse.  The  food  consists  of 
grass,  grain,  and  other  substances  of  a vegetable  nature. 
Ostriches  are  polygamous,  every  male  consorting  with  sev- 
eral females,  and  they  generally  keep  together  in  larger  or 
smaller  flocks.  The  eggs  are  of  great  size,  averaging  three 
pounds  each  in  weight,  and  several  hens  often  lay  in  the 
same  nest,  which  is  merely  a hole  scraped  in  the  sand.  The 


Branches  of  Hop-hornbeam  ( Ostrya  Virginiatta ). 
z,  male,  and  2,  female  inflorescence  ; a,  male  flower;  b,  fruit. 

floral  envelops,  the  tubular  bracts  in  fruit  becoming  blad- 
dery sacs.  See  hop-hornbeam,  ironwood,  and  leverwood. 

Oswego  tea.  See  tea. 

Osyridess  (os-i-rid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  L.  de 
Jussieu,  1802),  < Osyris  + -ideas.]  A tribe  of 
apetalous  plants,  of  the  family  Santalacese,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  coalescence  of  the  perianth- 
tube  with  the  ovary  or  disk.  It  includes  about 
18  genera,  Osyris  being  the  type. 

Osyris  (os'i-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737),  <L. 
osyris,  < Gr.  oavpig,  a plant,  identified  by  Spren- 
gel  with  Osyris  alba,  by  others  with  Linaria  vul- 
garis ; supposed  to  refer,  like  Gr.  baipirr/g,  an 
Egyptian  plant,  to  the  Egyptian  god  Osiris : see 


Osyris 

Osiris.]  A genus  of  smooth  shrubs,  of  the 
family  Santalacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Osyridese, 
known  by  its  alternate  leaves,  distinct  anther- 
cells,  undivided  disk,  and  dioecious  flowers. 
There  are  about  6 species,  natives  of  southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  eastern  India.  They  bear  small  flowers  and 
roundish  drupes— in  the  typical  European  plant,  0.  alba, 
on  erect  broom-like  branches  with  narrow  dry  leaves,  in 
the  others  on  spreading  branches  with  broad  fleshy  leaves. 
0.  alba  has  been  called  gnrdrobe,  poet’s  cassia,  etc.  Col - 
poon  compressum  of  South  Africa,  which  furnishes  a 
tan  for  fine  leather,  has  been  referred  to  this  genus. 

-ot],  [<  F.  -ot,  a var.  of  -el:  see  -eft-.]  A dimin- 
utive suffix  equivalent  to  -et.  It  occurs  in  bal- 
lot, billot,  parrot,  etc.  It  is  not  felt  as  an  Eng- 
lish formative. 

-ot2.  See  -ote. 

*0.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Testament. 
otacoustic  (o-ta-kds'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  iira- 
Kovorf/c,  a listener  (see  otacust),  < aranovaTelv, 
listen,  < ovc  (wr-),  ear,  + amijF.iv,  hear,  > ciicovotik6c, 
pertaining  to  hearing:  see  acoustic.]  I.  «.  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing : as,  an  otacoustic 
instrument. 

II.  n.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  hearing; 
especially,  an  ear-trumpet. 

It  [a  harel  is  supplied  with  a bony  tube,  which  as  a nat- 
ural otacovstidc  is  so  directed  backward  as  to  receive  the 
smallest  and  most  distant  sound  that  comes  behind  her. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  5. 

otacousticont  (o-ta-kos'ti-kon),  n.  [NL.:  see 
otacoustic .]  Same  as  otacoustic. 

Here,  to  my  great  content,  I did  try  the  use  of  the  Ota- 
cousticon,  which  was  only  a great  glass  bottle  broke  at  the 
bottom,  putting  the  neck  to  my  eare.  and  there  I did  plain- 
ly hear  the  dancing  of  the  oares  of  the  boats  in  the  Thames 
to  Arundel  gallery  window,  which,  without  it,  I could  not 
in  the  least  do.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  415. 

otacustt,  n.  [X  L L.  otacustes , (.  Gr.  iiTaKovmiic, 
a listener,  a spy : see  otacoustic.]  A scout ; a 
spy.  Holland. 

Otaheite  apple,  gooseberry,  myrtle,  salep, 
■walnut.  See  apple,  etc. 

otalgia  (o-tal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  uraXyla,  ear- 
ache, < ovf  (wr-),  ear,  4-  aXyof,  pain.]  Pain  in 
the  ear;  earache. 

Otalgic  (o-tal'jik),  a.  and  re.  [<  otalg-ia  + -ic.] 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  earache. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  earache, 
otalgy  (o-tal'ji),  n.  Same  as  otalgia. 

Otaria  (o-ta/ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  K Gr.  lorapdg,  large- 
eared, < ovg  (or-),  ear:  see  ear L]  The  typical 
genus  of  Otariidce.  See  cut  under  otary.  Peron , 
1807.  9 9 

otariidse  (ot-a-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Otaria  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  marine  pinniped  carnivorous 
mammals,  of  the  order  Per  as  and  the  suborder 
Pinnipedia , typified  by  the  genus  Otaria;  the 
otaries  or  eared  seals.  They  have  small  but  evident 
external  ears.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  of  proportion- 
ate lengths,  and  the  latter  are  flexible  forward.  The  di- 
gits of  the  fore  flippers  are  clawless  and  rapidly  graduated 
in  length ; those  of  the  hind  flippers  are  of  equal  lengths 
and  provided  with  long  flaps  of  skin,  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  bear  claws.  The  incisors  are  6 above  and  4 be- 
low, the  former  notched.  The  skull  has  strong  salient 
mastoid  processes  distinct  from  the  auditory  bullee,  ali- 
sphenoid  canals,  and  postorbital  processes.  Otaries  are 
found  on  most  sea-coasts  and  islands,  excepting  those  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  There  are  several  good  genera  besides 
Otaria,  as  Zalophus,  Eiimetopias,  Arctocephalus,  and  Cal- 
lorhinus.  The  several  species  are  known  popularly  as 
sea-lions  and  sea-bears,  and  most  of  them  furnish  valuable 
pelts.  Callorhinus  ursinus,  the  sea-bear  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, furnishes  the  material  for  sealskin  garments.  See 
cut  under  fur-seal. 

Otariinse  (6-ta-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Otaria 
+ -inai.]  The  eared  seals  rated  as  a subfamily, 
otarine  (ot/a-rin),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
otaries  or  eared  seals : distinguished  from  pho- 
cine,  and  from  rosmarine  or  trichechine. 
otarioid  (o-ta/ri-oid),  <1,  and  re.  [ (.  Otaria,  otary , 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  having  characteristics  of 
the  Otariidce;  relating  to  otaries. 

II.  re.  An  otary  or  eared  seal, 
otary  (o'ta-ri),  re.;  pi.  otaries  (-riz).  [<  NL. 


Otary  ( Otaria  forsteri). 


Otaria.]  An  eared  seal;  a seal  of  the  family 
Otariidce. 
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-ote.  [F.  -ote  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ota,  < L.  -ota,  - otes , 
< Gr.  -oryg,  a patrial  suffix.]  A suffix,  of  Greek 
origin,  indicating  country  or  nativity.  It  oc- 
curs in  Cypriote,  Candiote,  Epirote,  Suliote,  etc. 
It  occurs  also  as  -ot,  as  in  Cypriot,  Epirot , etc., 
and  in  patriot. 

Othelcosis  (o-thel-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovq 
(wr-),ear,  + kX/cuatg,  ulceration,  < eA/cof,  a wound, 
ulcer:  see  ulcer.]  Ulceration  of  the  ear. 

othematoma,  othsematoma  (o-the-ma-to'ma), 

n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovg  (cor-),  ear,  + NL.  hcematoma: 
see  hematoma.]  Effusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
perichondrium  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  Also 
called  hcematoma  auris,  and,  from  its  frequency 
in  the  insane,  insane  ear. 
otheoscope  (o'the-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  bdelv,  push, 
thrust,  + CKO-eiv,  view.]  An  instrument  akin 
to  the  radiometer. 

other1  (uTH'er),  a.  and  pron.  [<  MF.  other,  < 
AS.  other  (in  inflexion  often  syncopated  othr -) 
= OS.  othar , odhar , odher , adhar,  andar=  OFries. 
other,  oder , or,  also  ander = MD.  D.  ander = MLG. 
LG.  ander  = OHG.  andar , ander,  MHG.  G.  ander 
= lcel.annarr=Sw.  annan=  Dan.  anden— Goth. 
antliar , other,  second,  different,  = L.  alter  (for 
*anter% — assimilated  to  alius,  other:  see  else) 
(>  It.  altro  = Sp.  otro  = Pg.  outro  = Pr.  altre , 
autre  = OF . altre,  autre , F.  autre),  other,  = 
OBulg.  vutoru  = Bohem.  uterfj  = Pol.  wtory  = 
Russ,  vtorno-,  second,  = Lith.  antras  = Lett. 
otrs  = OPruss.  an  tars  = Skt.  antara , anyatara , 
other;  with  compar.  suffix  -ther  = L.  -ter  = Gr. 
-repog,  etc.,  from  a base  seen  in  OBulg.  onu  = 
Serv.  Bohem.  Pol.  on  = Russ,  onu , he,  that, 
= Skt.  any  a,  *ana,  that.]  I .a.  1.  Second:  as, 
every  other  day;  every  other  week. 

Nece,  I have  so  grete  a pyne 
For  love  that  everych  other  day  I faste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1166. 
Ac  specialliche  and  propreliche  of  the  rote  of  auarice 
guoth  out  manye  smale  roten.  Thet  byeth  wel  great  dyad- 
liche  zennes  [sins].  The  uerste  is  gauelihge  [usury].  The 
other  thyefthe  [theft].  The  thridde  roberye. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 
In  particular — (a)  Second  of  two  : hence  with  singular 
substantives  only,  and  regularly  preceded  by  the.  The  an- 
tecedent correlative  to  the  other  is  one  or  the  one.  In  these 
combinations  a possessive  pronoun  may  take  the  place  of 
the.  Also  used  absolutely  without  repetition  of  the  noun 
referred  to. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  Mat.  v.  39. 

What  next  I bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured, 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart’s  desire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  450. 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 
When  the  Christians  in  Alhama  beheld  their  enemies 
retreating  on  one  side,  and  their  friends  advancing  on  the 
other , they  uttered  shouts  of  joy  and  hymns  of  thanksgiv- 
ing* Irving,  Granada,  p.  56. 

The  matter  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  exasperated 
one  half  of  [the  king’s]  subjects,  and  the  manner  the  other 
nal1-  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

(&t)  Second  of  a pair  ; hence,  left  (as  opposed  to  right). 
Him  behynd  a wicked  Hag  did  stalke, 

In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray ; 

Her  other  leg  was  lame,  that  she  no’te  walke, 

But  on  a staff e her  feeble  steps  did  stay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  4. 

(c)  Second  of  two  opposites ; opposite ; contrary : as,  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  plain,  the  Pilgrims  came  to  a 
place  where  stood  an  old  Monument  hard  by  the  high- 
way-side. Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  170. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  those  old  apes  [male  dancers] 
have  almost  vanished  off  the  stage,  and  left  it  in  posses- 
sion of  the  beauteous  bounders  of  the  other  sex. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  iv. 

(d)  Second  in  order  of  thought,  though  first  or  previous 
in  order  of  fact ; hence,  next  preceding,  or  (taken  substan- 
tively) that  which  immediately  preceded. 

He  put  it  by  thrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2.230. 
Why  do  you  mock  God  so  often,  and  pretend  every  year 
to  repent,  and  yet  are  every  year  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than 
other  ? Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

2.  Additional;  further;  hence,  besides  this  (or 
these,  that  or  those) : with  or  without  a clause 
with  than  or  but  following,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

For  alle  other  Naciouns,  thei  seyn,  hen  but  blynde  in 
conynge  and  worchynge,  in  comparisoun  to  hem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  219. 
Other  tales  they  had,  as  that  Minerua  killed  there  a fire 
breathing  beast.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  324. 

Come  on,  my  noble  Hearts,  this  is  the  Mine  we  come 
for ; and  they  who  think  there  is  any  other  are  Fools. 

Raleigh,  quoted  in  Howell’s  Letters,  ii.  61. 
But  for  other  Buildings,  there  is  nothing  now  left  in  it 
except  a Church.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  19. 

Heaven  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other  but  the 
charity  of  this  world. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  The  Monk. 


other 


Art  no  other  sanction  needs 
Than  beauty  for  its  own  fair  sake. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
3.  Different  from  this  (the  person  or  thing  in 
view  or  under  consideration  or  just  specified) ; 
belonging  to  a class,  category,  or  sort  outside 
of,  or  apart  and  distinct  in  identity  or  charac- 
ter from  (that  which  has  been  mentioned  or  is 
implied);  not  the  same : used  with  or  without  a 
definitive  or  indefinite  word  (the,  that , an,  any, 
some,  etc.)  preceding,  and  often  followed  (as  a 
comparative)  by  a clause  with  than:  frequently 
used  also  as  correlative  to  this,  one , or  some  pre- 
ceding: as,  he  was  occupied  with  other  reflec- 
tions ; this  man  I know,  the  other  man  I never 
saw  before ; some  men  seek  wealth,  other  men 
seek  fame.  When  preceded  by  an,  the,  or  that,  the  two 
words  were  formerly  often  written  together—  an  other  as 
arwther  (a.  usage  now  invariable),  the  other  as  thother,  that 
{thet)  other  as  thetother  (whence  tother). 

‘‘Timm  me  men  gon,”  than  spak  that  othir  syde, 

Unto  the  mortal  strokis  of  the  spere.” 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 134. 

Than  Arthur  asked  yef  he  wolde  declare  eny  othir  wise 
to  theire  vndirstondinge,  and  he  seide  “ Nay.  ’ 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  417. 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 

Whilst  the  t'other  eye  doth  sleep. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  1. 

Fast  we  found,  fast  shut, 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong ; 

But,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song  ; 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  243. 

I would  not  have  him  in  one  jot  or  tittle  other  than  he 
18‘  Lamb,  My  Relations. 

The  English  Constitution  was  not,  indeed,  without  a 
popular  element,  but  other  elements  generally  predomi- 
nated. Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Bethink  ye,  Gods,  is  there  no  other  way? 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

On  this  theme  Klesmer’s  eloquence,  gesticulatory  and 
other,  went  on  for  a little  while. 

George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  xxii. 

Because  we  cannot  explain  how  we  know  lhat  which  is 
other  than  ourselves,  shall  we  deny  that  we  do  know  things 
and  being  other  than  ourselves  ? 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  103. 


~T£e  S>Hler,  day.  See  rfaiyi.-The  other  world,  the 
world  of  the  dead ; the  world  to  come. 

She ’s  dead ; and  what  her  entertainment  may  be 
In  the  other  world  without  me  is  uncertain. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  'iheodoret,  iv.  2. 
To  have  other  fish  to  fry.  See  fishX. 

II.  pron.  1.  The  second  of  two  reciprocally, 
either  of  the  two  being  considered  subject  or 
object  in  turn : as,  each  and  other ; either  and 
other;  the  one  and  the  other.  See  each. 


And  ayther  liateth  other  in  alle  manere  werkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  223. 
Ech  of  hem  at  otheres  sinne  lough. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  14. 
Eke  whit  by  blak,  eke  shame  by  worthynes, 

Eche,  set  by  other,  more  for  other  semeth. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L 643. 

Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  race  of  venomous  worms 
That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dust. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii. 

2.  An  additional  person  or  thing:  in  construc- 
tions as  in  def.  3. 

That  he  myght  be  in  erthe  conuersant  with  these  other. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  2. 

3.  A different  person  or  thing  from  the  one  in 
view  or  under  consideration  or  just  specified: 
in  the  same  constructions  as  the  adjective,  the 
difference  being  in  the  fact  that  with  the  ad- 
jective a noun  is  always  expressed  or  obviously 
implied  in  the  context.  Asa  pronoun  other  takes  a 
plural,  which  is  properly  (as  with  the  pronouns  any,  some, 
etc.)  the  same  in  form  as  the  singular ; but  a plural  in  -s, 
after  the  analogy  of  nouns,  namely  others,  is  now  the  usual 
form. 


And  euer  whyl  that  oon  liir  sorwe  tolde, 

That  other  weep  as  she  to  water  wolde. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  495. 

Wise  men  also  die,  and  perish  together,  as  well  as  the 
ignorant  and  foolish,  and  leave  their  riches  for  other. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  xlix.  10. 

For  his  part,  he  excused  himself  to  be  innocent  as  well 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  5. 

Nor  can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and  reproach  of  oth- 
ers as  he  dreads  and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his 
own  severe  and  modest  eye  upon  himself e. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

And  while  these  made  their  liberal  contributions,  either 
to  the  edifice  or  to  the  revenue  of  the  Colledge  [Harvard], 
there  were  other  that  enriched  its  library  by  presenting  of 
choice  books  with  mathematical  instruments  thereunto. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv.,  Int. 

While  others  yet  doubted,  they  were  resolved;  where 
others  hesitated,  they  pressed  forward. 

D.  Webster,  Speech  in  Commemoration  of  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, Aug.  2,  1826. 


other 

Of  all  others,  apart  from,  distinguished  from,  or  to  the 
exclusion  of,  all  that  remain. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every  man  is 
apt  to  rail  at.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  294. 

Other1  (uTH'er),  adv.  [<  ME.  other ; < other*, 
a.]  Otherwise. 

Whan  he  wiste  it  may  noon  other  be, 

He  paciently  took  his  adversitee. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  L 839. 
No  doubt  he ’s  noble ; 

He  had  a black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3.  58. 

other2!  (u'fii'er),  a.  and pron.  [ME.,  also  outlier, 
owther;  a var.  of  either,  q.  v.]  Same  as  either. 
Chaucer. 

If  thaire  men  on  owthir  side 
Come  forto  help  tham  in  that  tide, 

Thay  suld  be  cut  for  thaire  iornay, 

Thaire  armes  and  thaire  legges  oway. 

Holy  Rood,  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 
Bote  the  bark  of  that  on  semede  dimmore 
Then  outher  of  the  other  two. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 184. 
other 3t,  conj.  [ME.  other,  other e,  othther,  ap- 
par.  a later  form  of  early  ME.  othe,  oththe,  AS. 
oththe : see  or1.]  Same  as  either  and  or1. 

Ne  hadde  god  suffred  of  som  other  than  hym-selue, 

He  hadde  nat  wist  wyterly  whether  deth  wer  soure  other 
sweyte.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxL  219. 

If  thu  were  aliue, 

With  swerd  other  with  kniue, 

We  scholden  alle  deie 
And  thi  fader  deth  abeie. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 110. 
Comaunded  hem  to  bringe  hym  a-gein  other  be  force,  or 
be  otherwise.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  522. 

othergatest  (uTH'er-gats),  adv.  [<  other1  + 
gate 2.  Cf . another-gates. ] In  other  ways ; other- 
wise. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you 
othergates  than  he  did.  Shak.,  T.  N. , v.  1.  198. 

othergatest  (uTH'6r-gats),  a.  [See  othergates, 
adv. , and  another-gates.  ] Different ; of  another 
sort  or  kind ; other. 

If  you  were  in  my  mistress’s  chamber,  you  should  find 
othergates  privy  signs  of  love  hanging  out  there. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iL  1. 
All  which  are  the  great  works  of  true,  able,  and  authori- 
tative Ministers,  requiring  othergates  workmen  than  are 
(now)  in  many  places  much  in  fashion  among  common 
people. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  19.  (Davies.) 
otherguess  (uTii'er-ges),  a.  A corruption  of 
othergates.  Compare  another-guess. 

li  your  kinsman,  Lieutenant  Bowling,  had  been  here, 
we  should  have  had  other-guess  work. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xxxii. 
This  world  contains  otherguess  sorrows  than  yours. 

C.  Reade. 

othergllise  (uTH'er-giz),  a.  [A  further  corrup- 
tion of  otherguess,  simulating  guise.  Cf.  an- 
other-guise. ] Same  as  otherguess.  Ash. 
otherlyf,  adv.  [ME.  (compar.  otlierlolcer) ; < other 
+ -ly2.]  Otherwise. 

And  gif  he  other-loker  doth,  be  in  the  kynges  mercy,  as 
many  tyme  as  the  baylyues  hem  mowe  of  take. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  355. 

otherness  (uTH'er-nes),  n.  [<  other1  + - ness .] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  other;  alterity. 

A sublime  aspiration  after  the  otherness  of  things  is  sub- 
limely irrational.  To  know  things  as  they  are  to  us  is 
all  we  need  to  know,  all  that  is  possible  to  be  known. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 26. 
Nor  is  nature  to  be  confounded  with  created  substance, 
or  with  matter  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time ; it  is  pure 
non-being,  the  mere  otherness,  alteritas,  of  God — his 
shadow,  desire,  want,  or  desiderium  sui,  as  it  is  called  by 
mystical  writers.  Adamson , Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  174. 

othersomet,  pron.  [ME.  othersome,  prop,  other 
some,  some  (one)  other,  or  some  others:  see 
other1  and  some,  a.]  Some  other  or  others. 

Some  blasfemede  hym  and  saide,  fy  one  hym  that  dis- 
troyes ; and  othersome  saide,  othire  mene  saved  he,  bot 
hymselfe  he  may  nott  helpe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  183.  (Halliwell.) 
There  were  at  that  time  manie  noblemen  in  England 
whose  wyues  and  daughters  the  king  hadde  oppressed ; 
and  othersome  whom  with  extreme  exactions  he  had 
brought  into  great  pouertie ; and  othersome  whose  parents 
and  friends  the  king  hadde  banished. 

Stow,  K.  John,  an.  1212. 
Some  of  these  Tabernacles  may  quickely  be  taken  asun- 
der, and  set  together  againe.  . . . Other  some  cannot  be 
taken  insunder.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  54. 

otherward,  otherwards  (uTH'er-ward,-wardz), 
adv.  [<  other1  + -ward,  - wards .]  In  another 
direction.  Carlyle. 

otherways  (uTH'er-waz),  adv.  [<  ME.  other - 
waies,  othenveys;  < other  + ways,  after  other- 
wise.'] Otherwise. 

He  asked  the  barons  in  that  parlement, 

If  he  schewed  a thing  otherwaies  he  ment. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  4. 
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The  Captain  told  them,  that  for  his  own  part  he  durst 
there  live  with  fewer  men  than  they  were ; yet  . . . they 
were  otherways  minded. 

Good  News  from  New  England,  in  Appendix  to 
[New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  373. 

It  appeared  she  was  otherways  furnished  before : she 
would  none.  B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

Liv.  This  gentleman 

Is  well  resolv’d  now. 

Guar.  I was  never  othervjays. 

Middleton , Women  Beware  Women,  iv.  2. 

otherwhere  (uTH'er-hwar),  adv.  In  some  other 
place;  elsewhere. 

Where  were  ye  borne?  Some  say  in  Crete  by  name, 

Others  in  Thebes,  and  others  other-where. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  53. 

The  first  equiuocation  we  reade  of,  otherwhere  plainly 
tearmed  a lye.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  25. 

The  question  therefore  is  whether  we  be  now  to  seek 
for  any  revealed  law  of  God  otherwhere  than  only  in  the 
sacred  Scripture.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  13. 

The  main  body  of  this  truth  I have  otherwhere  repre- 
sented. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  905. 

One  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face, 

And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain, 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

otherwhile  (uTH'er-hwil),  adv.  [<  ME.  other- 
whyle,  other quyle ; < other1  + while.]  1.  At  other 
times;  formerly;  erst. 

Bothe  wyth  bulle3  & bere3,  & bore3  otherquyle, 

& etayne3,  that  hym  a-nelede,  of  the  lie3e  felle. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  723. 

Sometimes  he  was  taken  forth  ...  to  be  set  in  the  pil- 
lory, otherwhile  in  the  stocks. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  iii. 
But  the  Gods  went  not  now,  as  otherwhile, 

Into  the  tilt-yard  where  the  Heroes  fought. 

M.  Arnold , Balder  Dead. 
2.  Sometimes;  at  one  time  . . . at  another  time, 
otherwhiles  (uTH'er-hwilz),  adv.  [<  ME.  other- 
why  les;  adv.  gen.  of  otherwhile.]  Same  as  other- 
while. 

Thursdaye  we  hadde  othenvhyles  calmes  and  otherwhyles 
metely  good  wynde.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  72. 

Othenvhiles  the  famish’d  English,  like  pale  ghosts,  . . . 

Faintly  beseige  us.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  7. 

otherwise  (uTH'er-wiz),  adv.  [<  ME.  otherwise, 
otherwyse;  short  for  in  other  wise:  see  other1 
and  wise2.]  1.  In  a different  manner  or  way; 
differently. 

Ne  thei  don  to  no  man  other  wise  than  thei  wolde  that 
other  men  diden  to  hem ; and  in  this  poynt  thei  fulleflllen 
the  10  Commandementes  of  God ; and  thei  zive  no  charge 
of  Aveer  ne  of  Ricchesse.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 

Candy  is  called  otherwyse  Crete.  There  be  ryght  euyll 
people.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  13. 

When  I seriously  salute  thee,  I begin  my  Letter  with  one 
God ; when  otherwise,  with  many.  HoiveU,  Letters,  ii.  11. 

Walpole  governed  by  corruption  because,  in  his  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  govern  otherwise. 

Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

The  stones  composing  a house  cannot  be  otherwise  used 
until  the  house  has  been  pulled  down. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 444. 

2.  By  other  means ; from  other  causes ; on  other 
terms. 

Well  ought  ye  be  reson  a grete  mater  to  bringe  to  ende 
be  so  that  ye  be  of  oon  acorde,  and  of  oon  will,  ffor  other- 
wise may  ye  not  spede.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  581. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempt  of  Lisbon,  and  re- 
turned with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  otherwise,  of  8000 
men.  Raleigh. 

By  negotiation  and  otherwise  he  secured  the  alliance  and 
the  interests  of  the  various  Italian  governments  on  his  side. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  15. 

3.  In  other  respects;  under  other  circum- 
stances ; in  a different  case. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  best  men  otherwise  are  not  always 
the  best  in  regard  of  society.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Such  stories,  which  . . . are  . . . consigned  by  the  re- 
port of  persons  otherwise  pious  and  prudent. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  871. 

The  feebleness  of  age  in  a man  of  this  turn  has  some- 
thing which  should  be  treated  with  respect  even  in  a man 
no  otherwise  venerable.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  380. 

If  the  lighthouse-keeper  happens  to  have  plenty  of  oil, 
and  is  not  out  shooting  or  fishing,  he  lights  his  lamp; 
otherwise,  he  omits  to  perform  this  rather  important  part 
of  his  duties.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  v. 
Or  otherwise,  in  law,  when  used  as  a general  phrase  fol- 
lowing an  enumeration  of  particulars,  is  commonly  inter- 
preted in  a restricted  sense,  as  referring  to  such  other 
matters  as  are  kindred  to  the  classes  before  mentioned. — 
Rather  . . . than  otherwise,  rather  one  thing  than  an- 
other and  contrary  thing ; rather  than  not. 

A bom  and  bred  lady  as  keeper  of  the  place  would  be 
rather  a catch  than  otherwise.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  16. 

Not  that  he  cared  about  P.  being  snubbed — that  he 
rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise. 

R.  B.  Kimball,  Was  he  Successful?,  iv. 
Otherwise  (uTH'er-wiz),  conj.  [<  otherwise,  adv.] 
1 . Else ; but  for  the  reason  indicated. 

I have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  34. 
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Otherwise  an  ill  Angell  commeth  and  causeth  bralles  and 
diseases.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  200. 

2f.  On  the  other  hand. 

A skilful  artificer  maie  sone  put  the  vain  sophister  to 
silence.  . . . Whereas  otherwise  an  argumente  made  by 
the  rules  of  logique  cannot  bee  avoided. 

Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason. 

otherwise  (uTH'£r-wiz),  a.  [Prop,  the  adv. 
otherwise  in  predicate.]  Different;  of  a differ- 
ent kind  or  character. 

If  it  prove 

She ’s  otherwise,  I’ll  keep  my  stables  where 
I lodge  my  wife.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iL  L 134. 

He  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  and  made  vows  that  if 
the  Lord  spared  his  life  he  would  become  otherwise. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  121. 

other-world  (uTH'er-werld),  a.  [<  other  world: 
see  under  other1,  a.]  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a different  sphere  of  existence ; ex- 
tramundane;  unearthly;  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

otherworldliness  (uTH'er-werld'Ti-nes),  n.  1 . 
The  character  of  being  otherworldly ; a disposi- 
tion to  act  in  this  life  with  reference  to  another 
or  future  world ; conduct  of  life  prompted  by  a 
hope  of  heaven. 

And  yet  not  religion  conceived  as  an  affair  of  the  pri- 
vate conscience,  not  the  yearning  and  the  search  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  not  an  increased  predominance  of 
otherworldliness,  but  the  instinct  of  national  freedom, 
and  the  determination  to  have  nothing  in  religion  that 
should  impair  it.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  764. 

2.  Reference  to  or  insistence  upon  the  exis- 
tence of  another  world  beyond  the  present; 
ideality;  spirituality;  the  quality  of  being 
visionary. 

Its  [the  church’s]  other -worldliness,  while  upholding  an 
ideal  before  men’s  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage  of  discred- 
iting the  real.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  II.  5. 

otherworldly  (uTH'er-wferld/'li),  a.  Governed 
in  this  life  by  motives  relating  to  the  consider- 
ation of  existence  in  another  and  better  world. 

But ...  we  perceive  with  great  clearness  that  the  origi- 
nal Judaic  religion,  though  it  had  supernaturalism,  . . . 
instead  of  being  monkish,  otherworldly,  and  immutable, 
was  social,  political,  and  historical. 

J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  244. 

Othman  (oth'man),  a.  and  n.  [<  Turk.  ’Othman : 
see  Ottoman 1,  Osmanli. ] Same  as  Ottoman l. 
Iskander,  the  pride  and  boast 
Of  that  mighty  Othman  host. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Spanish  Jew’s  Second  Tale. 

Othmanee  (oth'man-e),  a.  [<  Turk.  Othmani: 
see  Ottoman 1.]  Ottoman;  Turkish. 

Syrian  apples,  Othmanee  quinces. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  When  the  Sultan  goes  to  Ispahan. 

Othniidse  (oth-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Othnius  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  heteromerous  Coleoptera, 
typified  by  tlie  genus  Othnius.  They  have  the  an- 
terior coxal  cavities  closed  behind,  the  tarsal  claws  simple, 
the  ventral  segments  five,  free,  and  the  anterior  coxai  smalL 
Othnius  (oth-ni'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  odveiog, 
strange,  foreign.]  The  typical  genus  of  Oth- 
niidee.  Le  Conte,  1861. 

Othonna  (o-thon'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
< L.  othonna,  < Gr.  bQovva,  a Syrian  composite 
plant.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Aster- 
accee  and  the  tribe  Senecionese , type  of  the  sub- 
tribe Othonnese,  and  known  by  its  sterile  disk- 
flowers  and  copious  pappus.  There  are  about  80 
species,  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  smooth  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  small  heads  of  yellow  flowers  and  alternate 
or  radical  leaves,  either  undivided  or  dissected,  and  often 
fleshy.  Their  similarity  to  Senecio  gives  them  the  name  of 
( African ) ragwort.  One  of  the  few  deserving  culture  is 
O.  decumbens  (O.  crassifolia  of  Harvey),  a trailing  herb 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  bright-yellow  flowers,  suitable  for 
baskets,  rustic  work,  etc. 

otiationt  (b-slii-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *otia- 
tio(.n-),  < otiari,  idle  about,  take  one’s  ease,  < 
otium,  ease:  see  otiose.']  Same  as  otiosity. 

Or  as  I haue  obserued  [othersl  in  many  of  the  Princes 
Courts  of  Italie  to  seeme  idle  when  they  be  earnestly  oc- 
cupied, & entend  to  nothing  but  mischieuous  practizes, 
and  do  busily  negotiat  by  coulor  of  otiation. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  262. 

otiatrics  (o-ti-at'riks),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  ( hr -),  ear. 
4-  larpLudg,  of  healing,  medical:  see  iatric.] 
Aural  therapeutics. 

Otic  (o'tik),  a.  [=  F.  otique,  < Gr.  uruebg,  of  the 
ear,  < ovg  (<yr-),  ear:  see  ear1.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ear  or  organ  of  hearing;  auditory; 
acoustic.—  otic  (or  periotic)  bones,  those  bones  which 
result  from  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  otic  or 
periotic  capsule,  and  constitute,  when  coalesced,  the  oto- 
crane,  or  skull  of  the  ear;  the  compound  petrosal  or 
petromastoid  bone,  corresponding  to  the  petrous  and  mas- 
toid parts  of  the  temporal  bone  in  man.  The  otic  bones  are 
commonly  three  in  number,  the  prootic,  th eepiotic,  and  the 
opisthotic;  to  which  a fourth,  the  pterotic,  may  be  added. 
See  these  words,  and  periotic;  also  cuts  under  acrodont 
and  Esox. — Otic  capsule,  the  otic  bones  collectively ; the 
otocrane,  especially  in  its  early  or  formative  stage.— Otic 
ganglion.  See  ganglion. 
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Otidae  (o'ti-de), n.pl.  [NL.,  < Otis  + -idee.']  Same 
as  Otididce. 

otides,  n.  Plural  of  otis. 

Otidia,  n.  Plural  of  otidiim. 
otidial  (o-tid'i-al),  a.  [<  otidium  4-  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  otidium  or  the  auditory  organ 
of  a mollusk. 

Otididae  (o-tid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Otis ( Otid-)  + 
-id(B.]  A family  of  pressirostral  grallatorial 
birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Otis ; the  bustards. 
They  are  charadriomorphic  or  plover-like,  and  especially 
related  to  such  forms  as  the  (Edicnemidce  or  thick-knees 
(haying  holorhinal  nostrils),  and  also  exhibit  some  analogy 
to,  if  not  affinity  with,  the  gallinaceous  birds.  The  cur- 
sorial feet  are  large  and  stout,  and  reticulated,  with  three 
short  stout  toes ; the  beak  is  short,  stout,  and  compara- 
tively vaulted.  The  Otididce  are  all  of  the  Old  World,  and 
dispersed  from  their  African  center  of  distribution  into 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  There  are  about  35  species, 
of  several  modern  genera,  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a 
turkey  to  that  of  a grouse.  They  fly  well,  and  run  with  great 
celerity.  Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable.  See  bustard. 

otidiform  (o-tid'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  Otis  (Otid-) 
+ L.  forma.  ] Resembling  or  related  to  the  bus- 
tards; otidine. 

Otidinae  (o-ti-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Otis  (Otid-) 
+ - incB .]  The  bustards  as  a subfamily  of  some 
other  family,  or  as  the  only  subfamily  of  Otidi- 
dce. 

Otidine  (d'ti-din),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Otidince  or  Otididce. 

Otidiphaps  (o-tid'i-faps),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  urig 
(L «■«?-),  a kind  of  bustard  (see  Otis),  + tpaip,  a 
wild  pigeon.]  A remarkable  genus  of  Papuan 
pigeons,  probably  belonging  to  the  Columbidce, 
but  not  related  to  the  ground-pigeons  of  the 
genus  Goura.  The  tail-feathers  are  20,  an  unusual 
number,  and'  the  plumage  is  green,  blue,  and  chestnut, 
with  metallic  sheen  on  the  neck.  They  are  of  large  size, 
about  18  inches  long,  live  in  the  woods,  and  feed  on  fruits. 
0.  nobitis  is  the  best-known  species. 

Otidium  (o-tid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  otidia  (-a).  [NL., 

< Gr.  ovg  (cor-),  ear,  4-  dim.  suffix  Aitov.)  The 
typical  ear  of  a mollusk;  the  form  of  otocyst 
or  auditory  organ  which  occurs  in  the  Mol- 
lusca. 

Otinidse  (o-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Otina  (the 
typical  genus)  + -idee.)  A small  family  of 
aquatic  pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Otina ; the  ear-snails.  They  are  of  small  size, 
with  very  short  tentacles,  foot  grooved  for  looping,  and 
mouth  vertically  cleft ; they  live  on  rocks  of  the  sea-shore. 
Sometimes  called  dwarf  ears. 

Otion  (o'ti-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  cjtlov , a little  ear, 
an  ear,  a kind  of  shell-fish,  dim.  of  ovg  (wr-),  ear: 
see  ear^-.]  i.  a genus  of  thoracic  cirripeds 
or  barnacles:  a synonym  of  Conchoderma. — 2. 

[ l . c.]  A barnacle  of  this  genus. 

We  also  find  otions  attached  to  their  surface. 

Cuvier , R&gne  Anim.  (trans.  1849),  p.  386. 

Otiorhynchidae  (6//ti-o-ring'ki-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Shuckard,  1840),  < Otiorhynchus  + -idee.]  An 
important  family  of  rhynchophorous  Coleop- 
tera , or  snout-beetles,  typified  by  the  genus 
Otiorhynchus.  The  elytra  have  a strong  fold  on  the 
inner  face,  the  male  pygidium  is  divided,  the  tarsi  are 
usually  dilated,  and  brushy  underneath,  and  the  mandi- 
bles have  a deciduous  piece  which  falls  off  after  the  trans- 
formation from  pupa  to  imago,  leaving  a scar.  It  is  a 
large  and  wide-spread  group,  containing  many  noxious 
weevils,  as  Epiccerus  imbricatus,  the  imbricated  snout- 
beetle,  and  Aramigus  fzdleri,  or  Fuller’s  rose-beetle.  (See 
cut  under  Epiccerus.)  Many  of  the  tropical  species  are 
highly  ornamental,  as  Entimus  imperialis.  See  cut  under 
diamond-beetle. 

Otiorhynchinae  (d,/ti-o-ring-ki'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Otiorhynchus  + - inti. ) 1.  The  Otiorhynchida 
rated,  as  a subfamily  of  Curculionidce. — 2.  A 
restricted  subfamily  of  Otiorhynchida,  contain- 
ing the  more  typical  forms  of  that  family.  Also 
Otiorhynchini.  See  cut  under  Epiccerus. 

otiorhynchine  (o//ti-o-ring'kin),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Otiorhynchince,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters. 

Otiorhynchus  (6,/ti-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Ger- 
mar,  1824),  < Gr.  iiriov,  dim.  of  ovg,  ear,  + pvy- 
xog,  snout.]  A genus  of  snout-beetles,  typical 
of  the  family  Otiorhynchida,  having  the  meta- 
stemal  side  pieces  entirely  concealed  by  the  ely- 
tra, the  suture  obliterated,  and  the  hind  tibise 
with  two  short  fixed  spurs.  There  are  nearly  500 
species,  mostly  European  and  Asiatic.  The  five  which  oc- 
cur in  North  America  are  common  to  that  continent  and 
to  Europe. 

Otiose  (o'shi-os),  a.  [=  OF.  ocios,  ocieus,  otieus 
= Sp.  Pg.  ocioso  = It.  osioso,  < L.  otiosus,  hav- 
ing leisure  or  ease,  at  leisure,  < otium,  leisure, 
ease ; prob.  not  related  to  ease : see  ease.  Cf. 
negotiate,  etc.]  1.  Being  at  rest  or  ease;  not 
at  work;  unemployed;  inactive;  idle. 

Ndengei,  the  dull  and  otiose  supreme  deity  [in  the  Fiji 
Islands],  had  his  shrine  or  incarnation  in  the  serpent. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  211. 
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2.  Made,  done,  or  performed  in  a leisurely, 
half -hearted  way;  perfunctory;  negligent;  care- 
less; hence,  ineffective ; vain;  futile;  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

If  thinking  about  payment  of  the  debt  means  merely 
an  otiose  contemplation  of  a possible  event,  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  true,  but  is  little  to  the  purpose. 

T.  II.  Green , Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 150. 
The  last  dramatic  possibility  of  the  piece  ...  is  lost  by 
the  addition  of  two  otiose  acts,  with  a commonplace  end- 
ing, once  more  drowned  in  platitude  and  priggishness. 

Athenaeum , No.  3084,  p.  754. 

otiosity  (d-shi-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  ociosite, 
otiosite i = Sp.  o<Aosi'dad  — Pg.  ociosidade  = It. 
oziositd;  as  otiose  + Aty.)  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  otiose  or  of  having  nothing  to  do ; 
ease;  relief  from  labor;  idleness. 

Joseph  Sedley  then  led  a life  of  dignified  otiosity,  such 
as  became  a person  of  his  eminence. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  lx. 

2.  Perfunctoriness;  easy  negligence;  careless- 
ness; ineffectiveness;  futility. 

Otis  (o'tis),  M.;  pi.  otides  (o'ti-dez).  [NL.,  < L. 
otis,  < Gr.  iirig,  a kind  of  bustard  with  long  ear- 
feathers,  < ovg  (cot-),  ear:  see  ear1.)  1.  The  ear 
of  a vessel,  often  ornamental.  Compare  ansa. 
— 2.  (cap.)  In  ornith.,  the  leading  genus  of  Oti- 
didce, or  bustards.  It  was  formerly  coextensive  with 
the  family,  but  is  now  restricted  to  such  species  as  the  great 
bustard,  Otis  tarda.  See  cut  under  bustard. 

otitis  (o-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  off  (for-),  ear,  + 

-itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  ear otitis  externa, 

inflammation  of  the  external  ear. — Otitis  interna,  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  ear. — Otitis  media,  inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum, 
oto  (o'to),  n.  [Isthm.  Panama.]  The  taro 
plant,  Caladium  Colocasia. 
otoba-butter  (6-t6'ba-but,'er),  n.  A fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Dialyanthera 
Otoba.  It  is  nearly  colorless,  and  sinellB  like  nutmegs 
when  fresh,  but  has  a disagreeable  odor  in  the  melted 
state. 

otoconia,  n.  Plural  of  otoconium,. 
otoconia!  (o-to-ko'ni-al),  a.  [<  NL.  otoconium 
+ -a?.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  an  oto- 
conium or  otoconia : as,  otoconial  particles, 
otoconite  (o-tok'o-nit),  n.  [<  NL.  otoconium 
+ -ite2.)  An  otoconium ; a small  otolith  or  cal- 
careous concretion  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
=Syn.  See  otolith. 

otoconium  (o-to-ko'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  otoconia  (-a). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  ovg  (ior-),  ear,  + uivig,  dust.]  One 
, of  the  small  otoliths,  or  gritty  particles  in  the 
membranous  labyrinth:  used  practically  only 
in  the  plural.  =Syn.  See  otolith. 

Otocorys  (o-tok'o-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovg  (or-), 
ear,  + ttopvg,  a helmet.]  A genus  of  Alaudidce; 
the  homed  larks:  a synonym  of  Eremophila. 
The  name  is  regularly  used  by  those  who  hold  that  Ere- 
mophila in  ornithology  is  untenable  because  of  the  prior 
Eremophilus  in  ichthyology.  Also,  commonly,  Otocoris. 
See  cut  under  Eremophila. 

otocrane  (o'to-kran),  n.  [<  Gr.  off  (cot-),  ear, 
+ upaviov,  skull.]  The  bony  structure  of  the 
middle  and  inner  ear  of  a vertebrate,  contain- 
ing the  essential  parts  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
-it  consists  of  the  otic  or  periotic  bones  more  or  less 
completely  coalesced  into  a single  petrosal  or  petromas- 
toid  bone.  In  man  the  otocrane  is  the  petromastoid,  con- 
sisting of  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal 
bone  fused  together.  Also  otocranium.  See  cuts  under 
periotic  and  tympanic. 

otocrania,  n.  Plural  of  otocranium.. 

Otocranial  (o-to-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  otocrane  + 
-ial.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  otocrane;  otocran- 
ie ; otic  or  periotic,  as  a bone  or  set  of  bones, 
otocranic  (o-to-kran'ik),  a.  [<  otocrane  + Ac.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  otocrane : as,  otocranic 
elements.  Cones. 

otocranium  (o-to-kra'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  otocrania 
(-8,).  [NL. : see  otocrane.)  Same  as  otocrane. 
Otocyon  (o-tos'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovg  (ior-), 
ear,  + uvov,  dog,  = E.  hound.)  1 . A remarkable 
genus  of  African  foxes  of  the  alopecoid  or  vul- 
pine series  of  the  family  Canidce,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Otocyonince.  They  have  46  or  48  teeth 
(more  than  any  other  placental  land  mammal) ; cranial 
characters  as  in  Fennecus,  but  the  hinder  border  ot 
the  lower  jaw  with  a peculiarly  expansive  process ; audi- 
tory bullse  and  ears  very  large ; vertebrae  52 ; limbs  long ; 
and  toes  5-4,  as  is  usual  in  Canidce.  There  is  but  one 
species,  O.  megalotis,  of  South  Africa.  Megalotis  is  a syn- 
onym. 

2.  [1.  c.)  Any  animal  of  this  genus;  a mega- 
lote. 

Otocyoninse  (o-tosM-o-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Otocyon  + -inch.)  A subfamily  of  Canidce,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Otocyon.  Also  called 
Megalotince. 

otocyonine  (d-to-si'o-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  Otocyonince. 

Otocyst  (o'to-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  obg  (1st-),  ear,  + 
smug,  bladder  (cyst):  see  cyst.)  In  cool.,  an 
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auditory  vesicle ; any  cavity  or  cyst  which  con- 
tains the  essential  parts  of  an  organ  of  hearing ; 
especially,  the  auditory  vesicle  or  capsule  of 
some  of  the  Invertebrata,  often  containing  oto- 
liths, and  subservient  to  the  function  of  audi- 
tion. In  Hydrozoa , otocysts  are  one  of  the  several  kinds 
of  marginal  bodies  situated  in  the  margin  of  the  disk 
between  tentacles,  and  containing  otolithic  concretions 
and  hair-cells.  See  cuts  under  Appendicularia  and  litho- 
i,cyst. 

otocystic  (o-to-sis'tik),  a.  [<  otocyst  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  an  otocyst. 
otodynia  (o-to-din'i-a),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  dbg  (err-), 
the  ear,  + bivvy,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  ear. 
Otographical  (o-to-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  otograph-y 
+ -ic-al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  otography. 
otography  (o-to^'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (or-),  ear, 
+ -ypatpla,  < ypatjtetv,  write.]  The  descriptive 
anatomy  of  the  ear. 

Otogyps  (o'to-jips),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  obg  (tor-), 
ear,  + ybip,  vulture.]  A genus  of  Old  World 
vultures  of  the  family  Falconida:  and  the  sub- 


Eared Vulture  (Otogyps  aurtcularis). 

family  Vulturince,  having  ear-like  flaps  of  skin ; 
the  eared  vultures.  There  are  several  species,  as  the 
African  O.  auricularis,  the  Nubian  O.  nubicus , and  the  In- 
dian or  Pondicherry  O.  calms. 

otolite  (o'to-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (ur-),  ear,  + 
^TiWog,  stone  (see  -lite).]  Same  as  otolith. 
otolith  (o'to-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (drr-),  ear,  + Mdog, 
stone.]  1.  A calcareous  concretion  within  the 
membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  in  fishes  and 
flsh-like  vertebrates  they  are  sometimes  of  great  size.  In 
higher  animals  otoliths  are  generally  wanting  or  reduced 
to  small  particles  or  ear-dust.  (See  otoconium.)  Among 
some  common  fishes  the  otolith  decreases  in  size  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : cod,  hake,  haddock,  whiting,  conger,  turbot, 
sole,  gurnard,  smelt,  and  trout.  The  concretions  differ 
much  in  shape.  In  the  conger  the  otolith  is  shaped  like  a 
sole,  1£  inches  long,  g inch  wide,  and  is  thin  and  glassy. 
In  the  cod  it  is  of  the  size  of  a horse-bean,  and  is  curved 
on  itself.  The  ear-stones  of  the  American  sheepshead  are 
shaped  like  a tamarind-seed,  and  look  like  pieces  of  milky 
quartz.  They  are  often  carried  in  the  pocket  as  “lucky 
stones.” 

2.  One  of  the  proper  otic  bones  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  certain  fishes;  an  otosteon.  See  cuts 
under  Esox  and  Python.  =Syn.  Otoliths,  Otostea,  Oto- 
conia,  and  Otoconites  are  all  concretions  in  the  inmost  ear; 
the  two  first-mentioned  words  are  by  some  restricted  to 
the  large  solid  “ear-stones  ” of  lower  animals,  while  the 
latter  two  designate  the  small  ones  or  very  fine  “ear- 
dust”  of  higher  animals.  They  have  properly  no  part  in 
the  bony  structure  of  the  ear,  but  a vibratory  or  concus- 
sive  function  in  audition.  But  otolith  and  otosteon  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  internal  ear-bones  of  fishes. 

otolithic  (o-to-lith'ik),  a.  [<  otolith  + -ic.)  I. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otolith;  otosteal:  as,  an 
otolithic  concretion. — 2.  Containing  otoliths; 
lithocystic : as,  an  otolithic  capsule  or  lithocyst. 

Also  otolitic. 

Otolithic  sac,  in  Hydrozoa,  a lithocyst. 

Otolithus  (o-tol'i-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  obg  (orr-), 
ear,  + faffog,  stone.]  A genus  of  scitenoid 
fishes  in  Asia,  resembling  the  weakfish. 
Otolitic  (o-to-lit'ik),  a.  [<.  otolite  + Ac.)  Same 
as  otolithic.' 

Otological (o-to-loj'i-kal),a.  [< otolog-y  + Ac-al.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  otology, 
otologist  (o-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  otolog-y  + -ts(.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  otology,  especially  in  its 
medical  and  surgical  aspects ; an  aurist. 
otology  (o-tol ' o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  obg  (wr-),  ear, 
+ -h>yla,  < Tityeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.)  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  human 
ear,  its  anatomy  and  functions,  in  health  and 
disease. 


otomy 

atomy  (ot'o-mi),  n.  A corruption  of  atomy2. 

She ’s  grown  a mere  otomy. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

otomycosis  (b,/to-mi-k6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oig 
(wr-),  ear,  + uikyg,  mushroom.]  The  presence 
of  fungi,  such  as  Aspergillus  nigricans,  in  the 
external  auditory  meatus. 

Otomys  (o'to-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovi;  (or-),  ear, 
+ pvg,  a mouse.]  A genus  of  gerbils  or  myo- 
morphic  rodents  of  the  family  Muridce  and  the 
subfamily  Gerbillinas,  They  have  large  hairy  ears, 
convex  frontal  profile,  grooved  incisors,  molar  teeth  with 
discrete  laminse  united  by  cement,  and  the  tail  of  mod- 
erate length,  not  tufted. 

otopathy  (o-top'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (in-),  ear, 
+ trady,  < iradog,  suffering.]  Disease  of  the  ear. 
otophone  (o'to-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (<jr-),  ear,  + 
<puvq,  a soundj  tone.]  An  ear-trumpet.  E.S. 
Knight. 

Otophthalmic  (o-tof-thal'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oig 
(< jr-),  ear,  + bcjcdalpig,  eye.]  Same  as  oculaudi- 
tory. 

otoplastic (o-to-plas'tik),  a.  [< otoplast-y  + -ic.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  otoplasty. 

Otoplasty  (o'to-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  oig  {in-),  ear, 
+ TtAacTOg,  verbal  adj.  of  nMeaeiv,  form,  mold.] 
Plastic  surgery  of  the  ear. 
otoporpa  (6-to-]>6r'pa),  n. ; pi.  otoporpai  (-pe). 
[.NL.,  < Gr.  oig  (cot-),  ear,  + irdpm ?,  a buckle.]  In 
Hydrozoa,  one  of  the  hard  cartilaginous  pro- 
cesses of  t he  marginal  ring  which  ascend  on  the 
exumbrellar  surface  from  an  otocyst  or  tenta- 
culicyst,  as  of  a narcomedusan ; an  ear-rivet, 
otoporpai  (o-to-p6r'pal),  a.  [<  otoporpa  + -al.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  aii  otoporpa : as,  an  otopor- 
pai process  of  the  marginal  cartilage, 
otopyorrhea,  otopyorrhcea  (o-to-pi-o-re'a),  n. 
[NL.  otopyorrhcea,  < Gr.  ovg  (iir-),  ear,  + "nvov, 
matter,  pus  (see pus),  + peiv,  flow,  run,  stream.] 
Purulent  otorrhea. 

otopyosis  (6"to-pI-6'sis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  oig  (i>r-), 
ear,  + irvuatg,  suppuration, < nvovodai,  suppurate, 

< nvov,  pus : see  pus.)  The  presence  of  pus  in 
the  ear. 

otorrhagia  (o-to-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oig 
(i>T-),  ear,  + -payia,  < Joi/yv'uvai,  break,  burst.  Cf. 
hemorrhage .]  Hemorrhage  from  the  ear. 
otorrhea,  otorrhoea  (o-to-re'a),  n.  [NL.  otor- 
rlicea,  < Gr.  ovg  (cot-),  ear,  + poia,  a flow,  < peiv, 
flow.]  A purulent  or  mucopurulent  discharge 
from  the  ear. 

otorrheal,  otorrhoeal  (o-to-re'al),  a.  [<  otor- 
rhea + -at.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with 
otorrhea. 

otosalpinx  (o-to-sal'pingks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oig 
(i>T~),  ear,  + aakmy%,  a trumpet:  see  salpinx .] 
„The  Eustachian  tube. 

otoscope  (o'to-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (in-),  ear,  + 
oKoireiv,  view.]  An  ear-speculum.  See  speculum. 
otoscopic  (o-to-skop'ik),  a.  [<  otoscope  + -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  with  the  otoscope : 
as,  an  otoscopic  examination, 
otoscopical  (o-to-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  otoscopic  + 
-al.)  Same  as  otoscopic. 

otoscopy  (o'to-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (cot-),  ear,  + 
-OTC07 r«z,<  cytioTTeiv,  view.]  Inspection  of  the  ear; 
clinical  examination  of  the  ear. 

Otosema  (o-to-se'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816), 

< Gr.  oig  (in-),  ear,  + cyya,  mark,  sign.]  A ge- 
nus of  noetuid  moths  containing  the  largest 
species  of  the  family,  O.  (Erebus)  odora,  com- 


Otosema  odora , about  one  half  natural  size. 


mon  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Maine 
to  Brazil. 

otosis  (o-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oig  (in-),  ear: 
see  car1.]  Mishearing;  false  impression  as  to 
sounds  uttered  by  others,  or  a word-form  so 
originated. 

Negro  English  is  an  ear-language  altogether,  a language 
built  up  on  what  the  late  Professor  Etaldeman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania called  otosis , an  error  of  ear,  a mishearing,  similar 
to  that  by  which  SLradyhu-d-daula,  a viceroy  of  Bengal, 
became  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  Sir  Roger  Dowler. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.,  App.,  p,  xxxi. 
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otosteal  (o-tos'te-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (on-), 
ear.  + oareov,  bone.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  otosteon  or  otolith. 

II.  n.  An  otosteon. 

otosteon  (o-tos'te-on),  ».;  pi.  otostea  (-a).  [NL., 
< Gr.  oig  (o>t-),  ear,  + bareov,  bone.]  1.  An 
ear-stone ; an  otolith ; a hard  concretion  in  the 
cavity  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  as  in  the  cod 
and  many  other  fishes:  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  of  the  bones  proper  of  the  ear. — 2. 
An  ear-bone  proper;  an  otic  or  periotic  bone. 
=Syn.  See  otolith. 

ototomy  (o-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovg  (cot-),  ear,  + 
-ro/iia,  < rlpveiv,  rauviv,  cut.]  Dissection  of  the 
ear. 

Otozamites  (6//to-za-mi'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Braun, 
1843),  < Gr.  ovg  (i>r-),  = E.  ear1,  + NL.  Zamia 
(see  Zamia)  + - ites. ] A large  genus  of  fossil 
plants  belonging  to  the  iamiiy  C ycadacese,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  elongated  pinnate  fronds  or 
leaves  with  forking  veins,  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  genera  by  a rounded  auricle  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  pinna  or 
leaflet.  More  than  60  species  have  been  described,  all 
from  Mesozoic  strata,  chiefly  J urassic,  but  ranging  from 
the  Buntersandstein  to  the  Cenomanian,  most  abundant 
in  the  Oolite,  Lias,  and  Rhetic  of  Europe  and  India. 

ottar  (ot'ar),  n.  Same  as  attar. 

ottava  (ot-ta'va),  n.  [It.:  see  Ootave .]  An  oc- 
tave. In  musical  staff  notation,  at  ottava  or  8m, 1 at  the 
octave,’  is  prefixed  above  to  a note  or  passage  which  is  to 
be  performed  an  octave  higher  than  it  is  written,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  direction  being  further  indicated  by  a 
horizontal  dotted  line,  and  i s end  by  the  word  loco,  ‘in 
place.’  It  is  occasionally  also  prefixed  below  a note  or 
passage  to  be  performed  an  octave  lower  than  it  is  writ- 
ten. The  former  effect  is  also  indicated  by  ottava  alta, 
and  the  latter  by  ottava  bassa.  In  either  case  the  inten- 
tion is  simply  to  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  leger  or  added 
lines. 

ottava  rima  (ot-ta'va  re'ma).  [It.,  eighth  or 
octuple  rime:  see  octave  and  rime1.)  An  Ital- 
ian form  of  versification  consisting  of  eight 
lines,  of  which  the  first  six  rime  alternately  and 
the  last  two  form  a couplet,  the  lines  being  in 
the  proper  Italian  meter,  the  heroic  of  eleven 
syllables.  Byron  employed  it  in  his  “Beppo” 
and  “Don  Juan,”  using  lines  of  eleven  or  often 
of  ten  syllables. 

ottavino  (ot-ta-ve'no),  n.  [It.,  < ottava,  octave : 
see  octave.)  Same  as  piccolo. 

Otter1  (ot'er),  n.  [<  ME.  oter,  otir,  otur,  otyre,<. 
AS.  otor,  oter,  ottor,  otr  - MLG.  otter  = MD.  D. 
otter  = OHG.  ottar,  otter,  ottir,  MHG.  G.  otter  = 
Icel.  ofr=  Sw.  utters  Dan.  odder  = Goth.  *utrs 
(not  recorded)  = OBulg.  vydra  = Pol.  Bohem. 
wydra  = Buss,  vuiclra  = Lith.  udra,  otter,  = 
Gr.  vSpog,  Mpa,  a water-snake  (see  hydra),  = 
Skt.  udra,  otter:  akin  to  Skt.  udan,  water,  Gr. 
viup,  water,  E.  water:  see  water.)  1 . An  aquat- 
ic digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  or- 


Canada  Otter  ( Lxttra  canadensis). 


der  Ferce,  family  Mustelidw , and  subfamily  Ln- 
trimv.  There  are  several  genera,  as  Tarangia  (or  Lep- 
tonyx),  Aonyx,  Lontra  (or  Saricovia),  Lutra  proper,  lly- 
drogcde,  and  Pteronura.  'Ihey  all  have  large  flattish 
heads,  short  ears,  webbed  toes,  crooked  nails,  and  tails 
slightly  flattened  horizontally.  The  common  river-otter, 
the  Lutra  vulgaris  of  Europe,  is  a quadruped  adapted  to 
amphibious  habits  by  its  short,  strong,  flexible,  palmated 
feet,  which  serve  as  oars  to  propel  it  through  the  water, 
and  by  its  long  and  strong  tail,  which  acts  as  a powerful 
rudder,  and  enables  the  animal  to  change  its  course 
with  great  ease  and  rapidify.  It  inhabit  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  feeds  principally  on  fish.  When  its  retreat 
is  found,  the  otter  instantly  takes  the  water  and  dives, 
remaining  a long  time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  it  dived. 
The  weight  of  a full-grown  male  is  from  20  to  24  pounds, 
and  its  length  is  about  2 feet  exclusive  of  the  tail.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Wales,  the  otter 
is  hunted  with  dogs  trained  for  this  purpose.  The  other 
species  of  Lutra  proper,  which  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  European  otter. 
The  American  otter  is  a quite  distinct  species,  Lutra  (La- 
tax)  canadensis.  Some  Asiatic  otters  with  reduced  claws 
constitute  the  genus  Aonyx.  There  are  South  American 
otters,  as  Lutra  brasiliensis  and  L.  chUensis.  The  most  re- 
markable form  is  the  winged-tailed  or  margin-tailed  otter 
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of  South  America,  Pteronura  sandbachi.  The  fur  of 
otters  is  valuable. 

2.  The  sea-otter.  See  Enhydris. — 3.  The  larva 
of  the  ghost-moth,  Epialus  humuli,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  hop-plantations. — 4.  A tackle 
with  line  and  flies,  used  for  fishing  below  the 
surface  in  lakes  and  rivers.  [U.  S.] — 5.  A 
breed  of  sheep:  same  as  ancon,  3 Lesser  ot- 

ter, a former  name  of  the  mink. 

otter2  (ot'er),  n.  A corruption  of  arnotto. 

otter3,  n.  Same  as  attar. 

otter-canoe  (ot'er-ka-no"),  n.  A boat  used  by 
the  hunters  of  the  sea-otter,  on  the  western 
coast  of  N orth  America.  It  is  is  feet  long,  nearly  s 
feet  wide,  18  inches  deep,  sharp  at  each  end,  with  flaring 
sides,  and  hut  little  sheer.  It  is  an  excellent  sea-boat,  and 
is  especially  adapted  for  landing  through  the  surf. 

Otter-dog  (ot'er-dog),  n.  A variety  of  hound 
hred  for  or  employed  in  the  chase  of  the  otter. 

otterdownt  (ot'er-doun),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
eider-down,  simulating  otter.)  Same  as  eider- 
down. 

There  are  now  to  he  sold  for  ready  money  only  some 
duvets  for  bedcoverings  of  down  beyond  comparison , supe- 
rior to  what  is  called  the  otterdown.  Johnson,  idler.  No.  4. 

otter-hound (ot'er-hound),  n.  Same a,aotter-dog. 

Otter-pike  (ot'er-pik),  n.  [Appar.  a corruption 
of  adder-pike.)  Same  as  adder-pike. 

otter-shell  (ot'er-shel),  n.  A bivalve  molliisk 
of  the  family  Mactridce  and  genus  Lutrnna.  L. 
maxima  is  known  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  as 
the  great  clam,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  being  preserved  by  smoking.  See  cut 
under  Lutraria. 

otter-shrew  (ot'fr-shro),  n.  An  insectivorous 
animal  of  the  genus  Fotamogale:  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  both  to  an  otter  andto  a shrew. 

otter-spear  (ot'er-sper),  m.  A spear  for  kill- 
ing otters. 

ottetto  (ot-tet'to),  n.  [It.:  see  octet.)  Same 
as  octet. 

otto  (ot'o),  n.  Same  as  attar. 

Ottoman1  (ot'o-man),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  ottoman 
= Sp.  Otomano  = Pg.  It.  Ottomano,  < Turk. 
’Otliman,  ’Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  Asia:  see  Osm.anli.  Cf.  Othman.)  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the  Turks  to 
which  belong  the  founders  and  ruling  class  of 
the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire. 

II.  n.  One  of  that  branch  of  the  Turks  which 
founded  and  rule  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Ot- 
toman Turks  lived  originally  in  central  A sia.  Under  their 
first  sultan,  Othman  (reigned  1288-1326),  they  founded  a 
realm  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  soon  extended  into  Eu- 
rope. With  the  capture  of  ( onstantinople  in  14f.3  they 
succeeded  to  the  ryzantine  empire,  and  their  rule,  at  its 
height  in  the  sixteenth  century,  extended  over  the  great- 
er part  of  southeastern  Lirope  and  much  of  western 
Asia  and  norl  hern  Africa.  They  have  since  lost  E ungary, 
Paimania,  Servia,  Greece,  etc.,  and  practically  Bulgaria, 
Egypt,  etc.  The  ('ttoman  Turks  are  Sunnite  Mohamme- 
dans, and  regard  the  sultans  as  representatives  of  the  for- 
mer califs. 

ottoman2  (ot'6-man),  n.  [=  G.  ottomane , < F. 
ottomane  (=  £>p.  otomanci),  a kind  of  couch  or 
sofa,  fern,  of  ottoman , Ottoman,  Turkish:  see 
Ottoman !.]  1.  A piece  of  furniture  forming  a 

seat  or  seats,  used  in  a drawing-room  or  sitting- 
room.  (a)  A large  piece  of  furniture  like  a divan,  usu- 
ally circular  or  many-sided  (so  that  the  persons  occupying 
it  turn  their  backs  to  one  another),  and  commonly  having 
a raised  conical  center  for  the  bnck,  upon  which  is  fre- 
quently a vase,  as  for  1 owers,  the  seat  and  back  being 
upholstered  wPh  springs  and  stuffing,  (b)  A small  and 
movable  seat  like  a chair  without  back  or  arms. 

My  seat,  to  which  Bessie  and  the  bitter  Miss  Abbot  had 
left  me  riveted,  was  a low  ottoman  near  the  marble  chim- 
ney-piece. Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  ii. 

2.  A corded  silk  having  large  cords ; a kind  of 
gros-grain.  Compare  faille , 3 — Box  ottoman, 
an  ottoman  the  body  of  which  is  made  hollow,  usually  of 
wood,  with  a top  which  can  be  lifted  so  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a box.— Double-poufife  ottoman,  an  ottoman  made  to 
resemble  two  cushions  or  “ pouffes  h laid  one  upon  an- 
of  her.  If  the  seeming  cushions  are  square,  it  is  common  to 
lay  the  upper  one  at  an  angle  with  the  lower;  if  both  are 
round,  they  are  often  covered  with  different  materials. 

Ottomitet  (ot'o-init),n.  [As  Ottom(an)  + -ite2.) 
An  Ottoman. 

I do  agnize 
A natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I find  in  hardness,  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  235. 

ottrelite  (ot'rel-it),  n.  [<  Ottrez  (see  def.)  + 
Gr.  tifflog,  stone.]  A mineral  occurring  in  small 
mica-like  scales  in  a schistose  rock  (ottrelite 
schist)  near  Ottrez,  in  the  Ardennes.  It  is  a sil- 
icate  of  aluminium  and  iron  with  some  manganese.  The 
ottrelite  group  includes  ottrelite  proper  and  several  re- 
lated minerals,  as  chloritoid,  sismondine,  and  masonite; 
they  belong  to  the  group  of  so-called  brittle  micas. 

Otus  (o'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ardg,  the  long-eared 
owl,  < ovg  (i>r-),  ear:  see  ear1.)  1.  A genus  of 
Strigidce,  containing  owls  of  medium  size,  with 


Otus 

conspicuous  horns,  ear-tufts,  or  plumicoms; 
the  eared,  owls.  The  common  long-eared  owl  of  Eu- 
rope ia  0.  vulgaris;  that  of  North  America  is  0.  wilso- 
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I am  got  deep  into  the  Sidney  Papers ; there  are  old 
wills  full  of  bequeathed  owches  and  goblets  with  fair 
enamel.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  23. 

She  brought  him  a very  pretty  fortune  in  chains,  owches, 
and  Saracen  ear-rings.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 97. 

2f.  The  blow  given  by  a boar’s  tusk.  Imp. 
Diet. — 3f.  A tumor  or  boil  on  the  skin;  a car- 
buncle. 


. Up  start  as  many  aches  in’s  bones  as  there  are  ouches 
in  his  skin.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  i.  OUght^t, 

Olich2  (ouch),  interj.  [Also  outch:  a mere  ex-  aught 3. 
clamation;  cf.  ow.]  An  exclamation  express- 
ing pain,  as  when  one  is  suddenly  hurt,  as  by  a 
slight  burn,  a prick  of  a pin,  etc.  [Colloq.] 
oucherf,  n.  [<  ouch 1 4*  -er1.]  An  artist  who 
made  ouches. 

Owchers,  skynners,  and  cutlers. 

Cock  Lorelles  Bote.  (Nares.) 


ounce 

6f.  To  befit:  used  impersonally. 

Wel  oughte  us  werche  and  ydelnes  withstonde. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1. 14. 
=Syn.  3-5.  Ought,  Should.  Ought  is  the  stronger,  ex- 
pressing especially  obligations  of  duty,  with  some  weaker 
use  in  expressing  interest  or  necessity:  as,  you  ought  to 
know,  if  any  one  does.  Should  sometimes  expresses  duty : 
as,  we  should  be  careful  of  others’  feelings ; but  generally 
expresses  propriety,  expediency,  etc. : as,  we  should  dot 
our  t’s  ana  cross  our  f ’s. 

[See  aught3.]  Possession:  same  as 


I am  as  weel  worth  looking  at  as  ony  book  in  your  ought. 

Scott , Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xvi. 
ought4  (6t),  n.  [A  corruption  of  nought,  naught .] 
Nought ; a cipher.  [Vulgar.] 


“Three  score  and  ten,”  said  Chufley,  "might  and  carry 
seven.  Some  men  are  so  strong  that  they  live  to  tour 
score  — four  times  ought ’s  an  ought,  four  times  two ’s  an 
eight  — eighty.”  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xix. 

Chaucer. 


oudenarde  (o-de-niird [Named  from  On-  P1  .T™’"' 

denarde,  a town  in  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  ratal  ot  ough  t . ---  ----- 

where  this  tapestry  was  formerly  manufac-  °UghtlingS  (6t  lingz),  adu.  [<  ought*-  + -lmg%.] 
tured.]  Decorative  tapestry  of  which  the  Anythmg;  mthe least;  manydegree.  [Scotch.] 


chief  subject  is  foliage,  as  landscapes  with 
trees. 


American  Long-eared  Owl  ( Otus  wilsonianus). 

manwL  There  are  many  other  species.  The  limits  of 

i e & ®nl*s  vary.  The  short-eared  species  of  Otus  are  often 
placed  in  a different  genus,  Brachuotus.  The  genus  is 
also  called  Asio. 

2f.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  sphinxes  or  hawk- 
moths,  founded  by  Hiibner  in  1816. — 3f.  In 
conch.,  a genus  of  gastropods.  Bisso  1826.— 
4f.  In  Crustacea,  a genus  of  amphipods.  C. 
Spence  Bate,  1862. 

ouabe-oil  (o-a'be-oil),  n.  A fixed  oil  valuable 
for  lubricating,  extracted  from  the  Jamaica 
cobnut,  Omplialea  triandra. 
oubit  (o'bit),  n.  [Also  oobit,  oubat,  oubut,  etc., 
reduced  from  woubit,  wobat,  wobart,  etc.,  < ME. 
wolbode,  wolbede , AS.  *wulboda,  a nairy  cater- 
pillar,  \ wul,  wool,  + *boda,  connected  with 
budda,  a beetle.  Compare  gharnbod.]  Acater- 
piUar  of  the  tiger-moth : generally  with  the 
term  hairy.  See  palmer-worm. 
oubliette  (o-bli-et'),  n.  [F.,  < outlier,  forget,  < 
L.  oblivisci,  forget:  see  oblivion.']  1.  A secret 
dungeon  with  an  open- 
ing only  at  the  top  for  the 
admission  of  air,  used 
for  persons  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment or  to  perish  secret- 
ly, such  as  exist  in  some 
old  castles  or  other  build- 
ings. 

The  place  was  utterly  dark, 
the  oubliette,  I suppose,  ol  the 
accursed  convent.  Scott. 

2.  A secret  pit,  usually 
in  the  floor  of  a dungeon 
or  a dark  passage,  into 
which  a person  could  be 
precipitated  and  thus  be 
destroyed  unawares.  Ou- 
bliettes of  this  form  occur  in 
medieval  castles,  though  they 
were  much  less  common  than 
has  been  popularly  believed. 

And  deeper  still  the  deep- 
down  oubliette , 

Down  thirty  feet  below  the 
smiling  day. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  ii.  2. 

Oubliettes  are  common  in  old 
eastern  houses,  as  in  the  me- 
dieval castles  of  Europe,  and 
many  a stranger  has  met  his 
death  in  them.  They  are  often 
so  well  concealed  that  even  the 
modern  inmates  are  not  aware 
of  their  existence. 

R.  F.  Burton,  tr.  of  Arabian 
[Nights,  III.  327,  note. 

oucb1  (ouch),  n.  [<  ME. 
ouche;  a form  of  nouch, 
due  to  misdivision  of  a 
nouch  as  an  ouch:  see 
nouch.]  1.  An  ornament 
or  jewel  of  the  nature  of 
a brooch  or  clasp ; any  jewel  or  ornament ; spe- 
cifically, a clasp  used  for  a cope  in  place  of  the 
agraffe.  Its  use  in  the  English  Old  Testament 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  ‘setting,’  or  ‘socket.’ 
Also  owche. 

An  ouche  of  gold. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  743. 

They  wrought  onyx  stones  inclosed  in  ouches  of  gold. 

Ex.  xxxix.  6. 

Why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch > to  give 
Hermione  Cadmus’  wife.  Burton,  Anat.  of  JIel.,p.  521. 


Does  Tam  the  Rhymer  spae  oughtlings  of  this? 

Or  do  ye  prophesy  just  as  ye  wish?  Ramsay. 

Oudenodon  (8-dcn'o-don),».  [NL  < Or.  o gf  “n 
(owStr-),  no  one,  none  (<  ovde  eig,  not  one:  ovde.  Bums,  Address  of  Beelzebub, 

but  not,  and  not,  not ; one),  + bdob;  (odovr-j  oughtness  (dt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  as  it 
— TA  .]  A genus  of  extinct  cryptodont  ought  to  be:  rightness  TRaro  1 
reptiles  with  apparently  toothless  jaws  and  ...  , ’ , , L 1 

Fe“axiUa™s>  bf.sed  «-  paratively^enTiuollSM^cl^S perioZf 

mains  found  in  the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Greek  ethics.  IF.  R.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  7. 
Africa.  By  Owen  it  is  associated  with  Rhynchosaurut  niirrh whtvrn*  rule 
in  a family  Cryptodontia  (or  Cryptodontid«)  ot  the  order  OugfWiieret,  adv.  bee  owhere. 

Anomodontia . It  has  since  been  made  type  of  a separate  OUglyf,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ugly. 
family  Oudenodontidee.  It  was  named  by  Bain  in  1866.  OUlacbon  (oTa-kon),  n.  Same  as  eulachon.  C.M. 
oudenodont  (o-den'o-dont),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  91. 
to  the  genus  Oudenodon  or  the  family  Oudeno-  ouldernest,  ouldernesset,  n.  See  the  quota- 
dontidai.  tion. 

Oudenodontidse  (6-den-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi  Ouldemes,  a kinde  of  very  course  canuas  which  Tailers 
[NL.,  < Oudenodont t-)  +'-idce.]  A family  of  V9e  n 8ti£fen  d!c 'ilets : ??lle?  because  much  thereof 
fossil  reptiles,  represented  by  the  genus  Quiet  ITZZZu^  ^ the  Uand  °“s 

oughnet,  II.  A Middle  English  variant  of  own1.  "S#1  » A Middle  FnS  IZ  nf 

ought4  (fit),  n.  and  adv.  Same  as  aught1.  Com-  1 1 i 'Si  f l 1,7  °,f  r"  • 

pare  naught , nought.  ^ o1:)S0^ete  form  howl.  Levins. 

ought2  (6t),  f.,  pret.  and  auxiliary.  [<  ME.  oulong,:!  & ee  oolong. 

oulopbolite  (6-lof‘p-lit),  n.  [X  Gr.  oi:},oc,  woolly, 


ought,  oughte,  ouhte,  aught,  aughte,  augte,  alite, 
agte,  < AS.  ahte,  pret.  of  agan  (pres,  ah),  owe, 
have:  see  owe1.]  If.  Owned;  the  preterit  of 
the  verb  owe1,  to  possess,  own.  See  owe l. 

He  got  from  the  improvident  Pesants  the  Castle  of  El- 
kisse,  . . . and  the  Castle  of  Banies  from  the  Sheek  that  nnin_li._  „„  , - . . . . , T 

ought  it,  by  a wile.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  165.  ODlOrrbagy  (o-lor  a-Jl),  11.  ^ Gr.  Vi:/ 01'.  in 


woolen,  4-  </>u?,£oi;,  a cave,  + Vtdoc,  stone.]  A 
local  name  for  certain  curved  or  twisted  forms 
assumed  by  gypsum  occurring  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 


He  that  ought  the  cow,  goes  nearest  her  tail.  [Scotch  t7’  tbe“^?Ps>  + < format,  break.]  In 

proverb.]  -Rat/,  Proverbs  (it>78),  p.  376.  med.,  bleeding  or  hemorrhage  from  the  gums. 

2f.  Owed;  the  preterit  and  past  participle  of  ? /v irmttarfli  q j,  o , . 

>wei.  to  he  indchtfif]  or  oUiia-ori  oumberf,  oumbreref.  See  umber^,  umbnere. 

oumpert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  umpire. 
ounce1  (ouns),  n.  [<  ME.  ounce , unce  = D.  ons, 
*<  OF.  unce,  once , F.  once  = Sp.  onza  = It.  oncia 
= OHG.  unza , MHG.  G.  itnze  = Sw.  uns  = Dan 


Oubliettes  (def . 2 ) .—  Castle  of 
Pierrefonds,  France.  (From 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.") 

C,  upper  dungeon,  with  win- 
dow, D;  E,  lower  dungeon, 
with  access  from  C by  the  trap- 
door A ; G,  oubliette,  into 
which  a victim  could  be  pre- 
cipitated from  Cor£  through 
the  open  trap-doors  in  the 
floors;  5, bottom  of  castle  moat; 
B H , castle  wall ; /,  an  upper 
chamber. 


the  verb  owe1,  to  be  indebted  or  obliged. 

As  Fortune  hire  oughte  a foule  meschaunce, 

She  wex  enamoured  upon  this  man. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1609. 
This  was  but  duty ; 

She  did  it  for  her  husband,  and  she  ought  it. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 
Your  brother  had  much  money  of  me  out  of  the  £400 
I had  of  him,  beside  what  he  might  to  your  sister  Maiy. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  449. 

3.  To  be  held  or  bound  in  duty  or  moral  obli- 
gation. 

And  so  atte  the  begynnyng  a man  aught  to  lerae  his 
doughters  with  good  ensaumples. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  2. 
Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers.  Mat.  xxv.  27. 

We  do  not  what  we  ought, 

What  we  ought  not  we  do. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
What  I ought  to  do  must  be  something  that  I can  do. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  4. 

4.  To  be  fit  or  expedient  in  a moral  view;  be 
a natural  or  expected  consequence,  result,  ef- 
fect, etc. 

My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  he. 

Jas.  iii.  10. 

All  that ’s  good  in  nature  ought 
To  be  communicable. 

Shirley , Love  in  a Maze,  iii.  1. 
The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which 
ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  19. 

Against  irreligion,  against  secularly,  Art,  Science,  and 
Christianity  are  or  ought  to  be  united. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  121. 

5.  To  be  necessary  or  advisable ; behoove. 

So  wise  a man  as  ye  be  ought  not  soche  thinge  to  vndir- 


unze,  unse  = Goth,  unkja  = Gr.  ovyuia , ounce,  < L. 
uncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  a pound  or  of  a foot, 
an  ounce,  an  inch:  see  inch 1,  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  A weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound  troy,  and  the  sixteenth  of  a pound  avoir- 
dupois. In  troy  weight  the  ounce  is  20  pennyweights, 
each  of  24  grains,  the  ounce  being  therefore  480  grains ; in 
avoirdupois  weight  the  ounce  is  equal  to  437£  grains.  The 
ounce  was  originally  the  Roman  duodecimal  subdivision 
of  the  pound.  In  modern  systems  it  is  generally  a twelfth 
or  sixteenth  of  a pound.  Abbreviated  oz. 

2f.  A small  quantity. 

By  ounces  henge  hise  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  677. 
3.  In  California,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
gold  excitement,  a Spanish  double  doubloon, 
or  about  sixteen  dollars ; the  old  doubloon  onza 
of  Spain. 

The  last  lot  of  quinine  . . . had  sold  for  four  ounces 
(sixty-four  dollars)  an  ounce  at  auction. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  21. 
Fluid  ounce  (also  Jluidounce,  a form  very  common  in  med- 
ical use),  a measure  of  capacity ; a wineglassful.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  it  contains  one  avoirdupois  ounce  or 
437.5  grains  of  distilled  water  at  62°  Falir. , weighed  against 
brass  weights  in  air  at  a pressure  of  30  inches  (at  London), 
and  at  a temperature  of  62°  Fahr.  In  the  United  States 
the  fluid  ounce  is  declared  by  Act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 
1866,  to  be  the  128th  part  of  a gallon  — that  is,  it  contains 
456.033  grains  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density, 
weighed  in  air  at  a pressure  of  30  inches  (presumably  at 
the  Coast  Survey  Office  in  Washington),  and  at  a temper- 
ature of  62°  Fahr.  The  British  fluid  ounce  is  equal  to  28.4 
cubic  centimeters,  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  29.57 
cubic  centimeters. 


take  to  put  hym-self  in  a-uenture  of  deth  for  covetise  of  /i,  * rci  1 i ✓ -n 

londe,  ne  other  auoir.  Merlin  (E.  E T.  S.)  ii  366  (ouns),  n.  [Formerly  also  once ; (.  F. 

once  = Sp.  onza  = Pg.  onga  = It.  onza , now 
lonza  (appar.  with  attraction  of  the  def.  art.) ; 
NL.  uncia;  perhaps  ult.  < Pers.  yiiz,  a panther, 


Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ? Luke  xxiv.  2a 


Both  in  partridge-shooting  and  in  grouse-shooting  one 
bird  only  ought  to  be  singled  out  and  shot  at. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  834. 


pard,  lynx.  The ‘word  has  been  referred,  In 
view  of  the  It.  form  lonza,  to  L.  lynx,  Gr.  M )y£, 


ounce 


lynx;  butthis  is  not  at  all  probable.  Cf.  MHG. 
lunze,  linize,  lioness.]  1.  A carnivorous  mam- 
mal, Felis  irbis  or  F,  uncia,  of  the  cat  family, 


Ounce,  or  Snow- leopard  {Felts  irbis). 


Felidce , closely  related  to  but  distinct  from  the 
other  large  spotted  cats  known  as  leopards  or 
panthers ; the  snow-leopard  or  mountain  pan- 
ther. It  is  an  alpine  animal,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Asia  up  to  an  altitude  of  i8,000  feet,  and  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  leopards  of  warmer  regions  that  the 
Canada  lynx,  for  example,  bears  to  the  ordinary  bay  lynx 
or  wildcat.  In  consequence  of  its  habitat  the  fur  is  very 
thick  and  long,  even  forming  a mane  on  the  back,  and  the 
color  is  pale-gray  with  obsolete  dark  spotting,  instead  of 
reddish  with  sharp  black  spotting  as  in  the  leopards  of 
low  countries.  The  muzzle  is  notably  obtuse,  with  arched 
frontal  profile,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  nasal 
bones. 

2f.  The  bay  lynx  or  the  Canada  lynx.  W.  Wood. 
— 3.  An  occasional  name  of  the  American  ja- 
guar, Felis  onca. 

ounce-land  (ouns'land),  n.  In  Orkney,  before 
the  islands  became  a part  of  Scotland  proper, 
the  area  or  tract  of  land  that  paid  an  annual 
tax  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

Each  of  the  before-mentioned  districts  of  land  was  call- 
ed an  ounce-land,  (Ork.  urisland),  because  it  paid  an  annual 
tax  of  one  ounce  of  silver. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXYIII.  689. 

oundf,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  ounde . See 
oundy. 

ounde,  a.  Same  as  oundy , 2. 
oundedt,  a.  [ME.  ownded ; < ound  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  oundy , 1. 

The  hynde  of  hym  was  lyk  purpure,  and  the  tayle  was 
ownded  overthwert  with  a colour  reede  as  rose. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  39.  ( Halliwell .) 
oundingf,  n.  [ME.  owndynge  ; < ound  + -ing^f] 
Imitation  of  waves;  laying  in  curls  or  rolls. 

The  disguise,  endentynge,  barrynge,  owndynge , palynge, 
wyndynge  or  bendynge,  and  semblable  waste  of  clooth  in 
vanitee. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

oundst  (oundz),  interj.  [For  wounds,  for  God’s 
wounds : s eezounds.]  An  exclamation  formerly 
used  as  an  oath : same  as  zounds. 

OUndyt,  a.  [Also  oumdy,  ounde:  F.  onde,  ondie, 
< L.  undatum,  pp.  of  undone,  to  wave.]  1. 
Wavy;  waved;  in  her.,  unde.  N.  E.  D. 

The  other  side  clothe  of  Tissue  of  silver,  and  clothe  of 
gold  of  Tissue  entered  ounde  the  one  with  ye  other,  the 
ounde  is  warke  wavying  up  and  doune,  . . . and  on  the 
other  side  that  was  ounde  was  sette  with  signes  called 
cifers  of  fine  gold.  Hall,  Chron.,  Henry  VIII.  79  b. 

Hir  heere  that  oundy  was  and  crips, 

As  burned  gold  hit  shoon  to  see. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1386. 

2.  Scalloped:  said  of  the  edge  of  a piece  of 
stuff,  a garment,  or  the  like.  Also  oundS. — 3. 
In  her.,  same  as  unde. 
ounga,  n.  See  gibbon. 

oupnt,  ouphet  (of),  n.  Obsolete  and  corrupt 
spellings  of  oaf. 

We’ll  dress 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies. 

Shak.t  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  49. 
And  now  they  deemed  the  courier  ouphe 
Some  hunter- sprite  of  the  elfin  ground. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  46. 

our1  (our ),pron.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oure,  oiver, 
owre;  < ME.  oure,  ure,  < AS.  ure  (=  OS.  usa  = 
OFries.  use,  unse,  onse  = D.  ons,  onze  = MLG. 
unse  = OHG.  unsar,  unser , MHG.  G.  unser  = 
Icel.  varr,  var,  mod.  vor=  Sw.  vdr  = Dan.  vor  = 
Goth,  unsar),  poss.,  our,  < ure,  gen.  pi.,  of  us : 
see  us.)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  us : as,  our 
country;  our  rights;  our  troops.  Ours  is  a later 
possessive  form  from  our,  and  is  used  in  place  of  our  and  a 
noun,  thus  standing  to  our  in  the  same  relation  as  hers  to 
her,  yours  to  your,  mins  to  my : as,  the  land  is  ours;  your 
land  and  ours. 

8ir,  oure  strengh  myght  nojt  stabill  tham  stille, 

They  hilded  for  ought  we  couthe  halde, 

Oure  vnwittyng. 

York  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  326. 
In  this  houre 

I wol  ben  dede,  or  she  shal  bleven  oure. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  5S9. 
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Whether  we  preach,  pray,  baptize,  communicate,  con- 
demn, give  absolution,  or  whatsoever,  as  disposers  of 
God’s  mysteries,  our  words,  judgments,  acts,  and  deeds 
are  not  ours  but  the  Holy  Ghost’s. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  77. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii. , Int. 

OUT3t,  n.  A former  spelling  of  hour. 

There  may  areste  me  no  pleasaunce, 

And  our  be  our  I fele  grevaunce. 

MS.  Cantab.  El  i.  6,  f.  117.  ( Halliwell .) 
OUT-.  For  words  so  beginning,  see  uro-. 
ourang-outang,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  orang- 
utan. 

OUranographist,  n.  Same  as  uranographist. 
ouranography,  n.  Same  as  uranography. 
Ourapteriaas,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Urapterygidce. 
ourari  lo-ra'ri),  n.  Same  as  curari. 

Ouratea  (8-ra'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  < oura-ara,  the 
native  name  of  the  tree  in  Guiana.]  A name 
given  by  Aublet  in  1775  to  Ochna,  a genus  of 
trees  of  the  family  Ochnaceee  and  the  tribe 
Ochnese,  distinguished  by  the  ten  stamens 
and  terminal  panicles.  There  are  about  150  species, 
natives  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  the  tropics.  They 
have  alternate  shining  evergreen  leaves,  yellow  flowers  of 
five  petals  (with  the  five  sepals  also  commonly  yellow), 
and  a fruit  of  about  five  drupes  sessile  on  a broad  recep- 
tacle. See  candlewoodl  ( b ) and  Ochna. 

Ourax  (o'raks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oipaf,  Attic  name 
of  the  bird  rrrptf.]  1.  Same  as  Pauxi,  Cuvier, 
1817. — 2.  Same  as  Mitu,  2.  Swainson,  1837. 
oure1,  pron.  A Middle  English  form  of  our 1. 
OUre2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  hour. 
ourebi(ou're-bi), «.  [CapeD.  ortbi;  S.  African.] 
The  bleekbok  of  South  Africa,  Antilope  scoparia 
or  Scopophorus  ourebi,  about  2 feet  high,  of  a 
pale-dun  color,  white  below,  with  sharp  strong 
annulated  horns  in  the  male,  inhabiting  open 
plains. 

ouretiC,  a.  See  uretic. 
ourie,  a.  See  oorie. 

oum  (oum),  pron.  [<  our  + -n,  an  ad],  suffix 
used  also  in  hern,  hisn,  etc.]  Ours.  [Prov.  or 
dial.,  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Oum ’s  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train. 

Lowell,  Eiglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  i. 
ouro-.  For  words  so  beginning,  see  uro-, 
ours  (ourz),  pron.  See  our1. 
ourself  (our-self'),  pron.  [<  ME.  oure  self,  etc. : 
see  our1  and  self,  and  cf.  himself,  myself .]  My- 
self : relating  to  we  and  us,  when  used  of  a sin- 
gle person,  as  in  the  regal  or  formal  style. 
Graunte  that  we  may  oure  silf  to  enserche  & se, 

As  thou  for  us  on  roode  were  rent. 

Thou  chese  us  to  thee  for  charite. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 
What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1.  8. 

Not  so  much  as  a treaty  can  he  obtained,  unless  we 
would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 
Ourself  have  ever  vowed  to  esteem 
As  virtue  for  itself,  so  fortune,  base. 

B.  J orison , Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

ourselves  (our-selvz pron.pl.  [<  our  + selves .] 
We  or  us,  not  others:  often,  when  used  as  a 
nominative,  added  to  we  by  way  of  emphasis ; 
when  in  the  objective,  often  without  emphasis 
and  simply  serving  as  the  reflexive  pronoun  cor- 
responding to  us:  as,  we  blame  ourselves ; we 
pledge  ourselves. 

Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing 
as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.  2 Cor.  iii.  6. 

All  things  that  are 

Made  for  our  general  uses  are  at  war— 

E’en  we  among  ourselves. 

Fletcher,  Upon  “An  Honest  Man’s  Fortune." 

We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a great 
deal  farther  than  we  usually  do.  Locke. 

All  our  knowledge  is  Ourselves  to  know. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  398. 

To  awaken  and  cherish  this  love  of  truth  in  ourselves 
and  in  others,  to  follow  after  it  as  long  as  we  live,  this  is 
what  has  created  the  prophets,  saints,  heroes,  and  mar- 
tyrs of  history.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  152. 

-OUS.  [ME.  -ous,  - ouse ; < OF.  -ous,  -os, -us,  - eus , 
later  -eux,  F.  -eux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -oso,  < L.  -dsus, 
for  *-onsus,  orig.  (Aryan)  *-ivansa,  *-wanta,  a 
suffix  (equivalent  to  E.  -ful  or  -yl  or  -ed%) 
attached  to  nouns  to  form  adjectives  noting 
fullness,  as  in  callosus,  hard-skinned,  callous, 
famosus , noted,  famous,  generosus , well-born, 
generous,  odiosus,  hateful,  odious,  religiosus, 
scrupulous,  religious,  sumptuosus , costly,  sump- 
tuous, vitiosus,  faulty,  vicious,  etc.]  A suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  forming,  from  nouns,  adjectives 
denoting  fullness  or  abundance,  or  sometimes 
merely  the  presence,  of  the  thing  or  quality 
expressed  by  the  noun,  as  in  callous,  famous, 
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generous,  odious , religious,  sumptuous,  vicious , 
etc.  (see  etymology).  Many  modern  English  adjec- 
tives taken  directly  from  the  Latin  have  -ose , as  jocose, 
verbose,  with  or  without  an  equivalent  form  in  - ous , as 
herbose  herbous,  onerose  onerous,  vinose  vinous,  spicous  spi- 
cose,  etc.,  the  form  in  -ose  being  especially  common  in 
botanical  terms.  By  reason  of  the  agreement  in  the  ter- 
minal pronunciation  of  English  adjectives  in  - ous  and  the 
English  pronunciation  of  Latin  adjectives  in  -ws(in  Latin 
a mere  nominative  termination),  many  such  adjectives  in 
-us  have  been  transferred  into  English  with  the  accom- 
modated termination  -ous,  as  anxious,  conspicuous,  devious, 
obvious,  previous,  serious,  etc.,  from  Latin  anxius,  conspicu- 

us,  devius,  obvius,  prceviics,  serins,  etc.  So  with  Latin  or 
New  Latin  adjectives  in  -us  from  Greek  -o?,  as  in  acepha- 
lous, etc.  The  suffix  -ous  is  felt  as  an  English  formative 
only  when  a noun  accompanies  the  adjective,  as  in  famous, 
odious,  religious,  ambitious,  etc.,  associated  with  the  nouns 
fame,  odium,  rdigion,  ambition,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used 
(as  also  -ose),  as  an  English  formative,  attached  to  words  of 
non-Latin  origin,  as  in  quartzous  or  quartzose,  etc. 

ouset,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ooze. 
ousel,  n.  Bee  ouzel. 

ouset  (ou'set),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A cluster 
of  cottages;  a hamlet  or  clachan.  Halliwell. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
oust1  (oust),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *ousten,  < OF.  ous- 
ter, oster , F.  dter  = Pr.  ostar,  remove,  oust; 
perhaps  < ML.  Viaustare,  draw  out,  remove  (?), 
freq.  of  L.  haurire,  pp.  liaustus,  draw  (water): 
see  haurient,  liaustf,  exhaust. J If.  To  take 
away;  remove. — 2.  To  turn  out;  eject;  dis- 
possess. 

Afterwards  the  lessor,  reversioner,  remainder-man,  or 
any  stranger  doth  eject  or  oust  the  lessee  of  his  term. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xL 

Nothing  less  than  the  death  of  one  Pharaoh,  and  the 
succession  of  another,  could  oust  a favorite  from  his  posi- 
tion- Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  150. 

He  . . . sack’d  my  house ; 

From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

oust2  (oust),  n.  Same  as  oast. 
ouster  (ous't^r),  n.  [<  OF.  ouster,  inf.  used  as 
noun : see  ousfl-.]  In  law , a putting  out  of  pos- 
session ; ejection ; the  act  of  depriving  one  of 
his  freehold.  In  modern  use  it  implies  a wrongful  ex- 
clusion, and  is  used  only  with  reference  to  real  property. 
Also  called  dispossession. 

It  is  . . . stated  that  Smith  the  lessee  entered;  and  that 
the  defendant,  William  Stiles,  who  is  called  the  casual 
ejector,  ousted  him ; for  which  ouster  he  brings  this  action. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xi. 
Judgment  respondeat  ouster.  See  judgment.—  Oust- 
er by  discontinuance.  See  discontinuance. 
ouster-le-main,  n.  [<  OF.  ouster , remove,  + le , 
la,  the,  + warn,  hand:  see  main^.J  In  feudal 
times,  a writ  or  judgment  for  recovery  of  lands 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  superior  lord. 

The  heir,  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  the  heiress,  ori- 
ginally at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  subsequently  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  sued  out  his  or  her  livery  or  ousterlemain 
(take  the  hand  off),  and  obtained  release  from  royal  pro- 
tection and  control.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  35. 

out  (out),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  out,  owt,  oute , 
owte,  < (a)  AS.  ut  = OS.  ut=  OFries.  ut  = MD. 

ut,  D.  ta_#=sMLG.  ut,  ute,  uten  = OHG.  uz,  iizs,  uzz, 
MHG.  uz,  usz,  iis,  G.  aus  = Icel.  ut  = Sw.  ut  — 
Dan.  ud  = Goth,  ut,  out ; whence  ( b ) AS.  ute=z 
OS .uta,  ute=z  OFries.  uta,  ute  = OHG.  uze , utze, 
uzsi,  MHG.  uze,  uzze,  ouze  — Sw.  ute  = Dan. 
ude  = Goth,  uta,  out,  without;  (c)  AS.  titan  = 
OS.  utan  = OHG.  uzana , uzan,  MHG.  uzen,  G. 
aussen  = Icel.  utan  = Sw.  utan  = Dan.  uden  = 
Goth,  utana,  from  without;  prob.  = Skt.  ud, 
up,  out.  Hence  comp,  utter  (whence  utter,  v., 
utterance,  etc.),  superl.  utterest, utmost,  outmost, 
etc.,  about,  without , outward,  etc.]  I.  adv.  1. 
Forth,  either  from  a place,  position,  state,  con- 
dition, or  relation,  or  into  a specified  position, 
condition,  existence,  action,  view,  association, 
etc. — the  original  notion  ‘forth*  or  the  result- 
ant notion  ‘in*  prevailing  according  to  the  con- 
text or  to  circumstances,  (a)  From  within  or  the 
inside  to  the  exterior  or  outside : as,  to  go  out ; to  rush  out. 

Myrabell  came  and  toke  hym  owt  aside ; 

“Ho  after  me,”  quod  she,  “as  in  this  case.” 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 834. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire 
leap  out.  Job  xlL  19. 

There  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves, 

As  she  went  out  and  in. 

The  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child’s  Ballads,  ILL  286). 

(b)  From  a source  or  receptacle  : as,  to  draw  out  a dagger ; 
to  pour  out  wine ; to  squeeze  out  a drop. 

He  saith  unto  them,  Draw  out  now,  and  bear  unto  the 
governor  of  the  feast  John  iL  8. 

The  sheepfold  here 

Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o’er  the  glebe. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  291. 

(c)  From  confinement,  concealment,  obscurity,  entangle- 
ment, etc. : ag,  to  let  out  a secret ; to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a passage. 

Hit  is  lure  of  our  lyues,  and  we  let  sholde 

ffor  to  wreke  vs  of  wrathe  for  any  wegh  oute. 

Destruction  cf  Troy,  L 2176k 
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One  encompass’d  with  a winding  maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1152. 

They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eyeballs  roll, 

Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 

Pope , Iliad,  xii.  168. 

(d)  From  a proper  or  usual  place,  position,  or  connection : 
as,  to  cut  out  a line  of  verse  ; to  put  out  of  joint. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 

Who,  like  a foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  413. 
[The  book  of  Halil  was  after  by  the  Iewes  altered,  put- 
ting out  and  in  at  their  pleasure. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  273. 
With  this  you  may  do  what  you  please,  put  out,  put  in, 
communicate  or  suppress. 

Milton,  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  that  you  and  your  party 
should  ever  go  out.  Bulwer. 

(e)  From  a number  of  objects ; from  among  others,  or  from 
all  the  others,  as  by  seeking,  choosing,  separating,  omit- 
ting, etc.:  as,  to  find  out;  to  pick  out;  to  leave  out. 

Of  theyonge  oute  trie  [pick,  culll, 

Oon  here,  oon  there,  and  elles  where  hem  dripe. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 
I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep  and  seek  them  out. 

Ezek.  xxxiv.  11. 
Till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  137. 
I desire  to  hear  from  you  concerning  Mr.  Feather- 
stone’s  resolution,  and  whether  you  have  inquired  out  a 
chamber  for  me.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  420. 
(/)  From  accustomed  security  to  the  field  of  combat, 
especially  single  combat : as,  to  call  a man  out  to  fight  a 
dueL 

Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix’d  thy  doubt, 

He’d  call  thee  brother,  or  he’d  call  thee  out. 

Crabbe,  Parish, Register. 

We  must  have  him  out,  Harry. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  x. 

2.  From  any  previous  position,  state,  or  condi- 
tion. (a)  In  or  into  plain  sight,  prominence,  or  relief. 

I am  very  cold ; and  all  the  stars  are  out  too, 

The  little  stars,  and  all  that  look  like  aglets. 
Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  4. 
The  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 
Brings  up  the  stream 
Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Future. 
(6)  Into  public  view  or  notice ; hence,  in  or  into  vogue, 
fashion,  or  circulation : as,  the  book  came  out  last  year. 

We  gossips  are  bound  to  believe  it,  an’t  be  once  out  and 
a-foot.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 

(c)  In  or  into  social  notice ; in  or  into  society. 

Pray,  is  she  out  or  not?  I am  puzzled ; she  dined  at  the 
parsonage  with  the  rest  of  you,  which  seemed  like  being 
out;  and  yet  she  says  so  little  that  I can  hardly  suppose 
she  is.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  v. 

(d)  Into  general  knowledge  or  publicity:  as,  the  story 
leaked  out. 

Sorwfuliche  sche  sigt  last  out  schold  it  lett. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2971. 
(«)  In  or  into  existence : as,  the  meanest  man  out. 

To  lowe-lybbyng  men  the  larke  is  resembled ; 

Arestotle  the  grete  clerke  suche  tales  he  telleth ; 

Thus  he  lykneth  in  his  logyk  the  leste  foule  oute. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  267. 
“Three  admirable  members  of  Parliament,"  I cried, 
“who,  donning  the  cross  of  charity " “I  know,"  inter- 
rupted S ; “ the  cleverest  thing  out ! ” 

M.  Arnold,  Friendship’s-  Garland,  xii. 
If)  In  or  into  a state  of  confusion,  vexation,  dispute,  vari- 
ance, or  unfriendliness : as,  he  is  out  in  his  calculations ; 
to  fall  out  about  trifles. 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

0 we  fell  out , I know  not  why. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
Disgruntle,  according  to  an  American  authority,  means 
to  put  any  one  out  very  seriously ; not  out  of  a theatre  or 
musical  hall,  but  out  of  temper. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  25. 
(g)  From  among  the  number  of  contestants ; so  as  to  be 
no  longer  in  the  game:  as,  B was  put  out  in  the  third 
round. 

3.  Forth  as  regards  extension  or  protraction; 
in  length  or  duration : as,  to  spread  out  a mat ; 
to  stretch  out  a hand. 

Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for  ever?  Wilt  thou  draw 
out  thine  anger  to  all  generations?  Ps.  lxxxv.  6. 

And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1616. 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  L 111. 

4.  Forth;  forward;  away,  as  from  a point  of 
departure. 

They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us. 

1 John  ii.  19. 

When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  London,  a man  of 
my  lord  cardinal’s,  by  commission  and  main  power,  took 
’em  from  me.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2.  5. 

Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist. 

Hood,  Eugene  Aram. 
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out 


5.  Without;  outside;  forth  or  away  from  the 
place,  house,  or  apartment;  in  the  open  air; 
out  of  doors:  opposed  to  in  or  within:  as,  he 
went  out  at  noon;  to  hang  out  a sign. 

It  is  death  to  have  any  consultation  for  the  common- 
wealth out  of  the  council,  or  the  place  of  the  common  elec- 
tion. Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  3. 

What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  kill- 
eth  it  out  of  the  camp.  Lev.  xvii.  3. 

Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  60. 

Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while  you  was  out  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

The  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again, 

But  sit  within  the  house.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

My  camera  really  looked  as  though  it  were  languishing 
for  “ a day  out."  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  457. 

6.  Not  in  or  within ; absent : as,  when  the  wine 
is  in,  the  wit  is  out.  ( a ) Not  in  the  house,  at  home, 
or  at  hand : as,  my  master  is  out ; at  the  library  the  book 
was  out. 

When  we  reached  Albion  Place  they  were  out;  we  went 
after  them,  and  found  them  on  the  pier. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  v. 
(6)  No  longer  entitled  to  continue  that  particular  part  of 
the  play  in  the  game  in  which  one  has  duly  had  his  turn. 

He  [the  striker]  is  . . . out  if  he  strikes  the  ball  into  the 
air,  and  it  be  caught  by  any  of  his  antagonists  before  it 
reaches  the  ground,  and  retained  long  enough  to  be  thrown 
up  again.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  176. 

I wish  I had  space  to  describe  the  whole  match:  . . . how 
the  Lords’  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o’clock  for 
ninety-eight  runs.  T.  Hughes , Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

(c)  Not  in  office  or  employment;  unemployed;  disengaged: 
as,  a butler  superannuated  and  out  of  service. 


Talk  of  court  news ; and  we’ll  talk  with  them  too ; 
Who  loses  and  who  wins ; who ’s  in,  who 's  out. 


(d)  Not  in  place ; dislocated. 


Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  15. 


0,  good  sir ; softly,  good  sir ! I fear,  sir,  my  shoulder- 
blade  is  out.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  77. 

(«)  Not  in  present  or  personal  possession  or  use ; let  for 
hire,  or  placed  at  interest. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions? 

Pro.  0,  ay ; and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore?  . . . 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  2.  29. 
Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years,  after  the 
expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged  to  renew. 

Arbuthnot. 


(/)  At  a loss  (by  a certain  sum) : as,  he  is  out  ten  dollars. 

He  was  out  fifty  pounds,  and  reimburst  himself  only  by 
selling  two  copies.  Bp.  Fell. 

(g)  Not  in  practice ; unskilful  from  want  of  practice. 
Wide  o’  the  bow-hand ! i’  faith,  your  hand  is  out. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1.  135. 

(h)  Not  in  vogue  or  fashion. 


Such  practice  hath  been  in  England.  But  beware ; it 
will  be  out  one  day. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
Calling  at  my  father’s  to  change  my  long  black  cloak 
for  a short  one  (long  cloaks  being  now  quite  out). 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  7, 1660. 
Probably  by  next  winter  this  fashion  will  be  at  the  height 
in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 

Addison,  Country  Fashions, 
(t)  At  variance;  at  odds;  unfriendly. 

I beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  L 1.  19. 

7.  Beyond  fixed  or  regular  limits. 

My  Dove,  but  once  let  loose,  I doubt 
Wou’d  ne’er  return,  had  not  the  Flood  been  out. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Welcome. 
It  was  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  he  might  have  died  had 
the  floods  been  out,  or  the  atmosphere  as  deleterious  as  it 
sometimes  was.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xiv. 

8.  So  as  to  be  exposed  or  made  bare,  as  by  rents 
in  one’s  clothing. 


If  you  be  out,  sir,  I can  mend  you.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 19. 
It  is  a fervour  not  very  frequent  ...  to  embrace  Reli- 
gion in  rags,  and  virtue  when  it  is  vagrant  and  mendicant, 
out  at  heels  and  elbows. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  257. 
In  three  Weeks  he  shall  bebare-foot;  in  a Month  out  at 
Knees  with  begging  an  Alms. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  12. 

9.  In  a state  of  disclosure;  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  concealed. 

Yes,  yes,  all’s  out;  I now  see  the  whole  affair. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

10.  In  a state  of  advanced  development ; spe- 
cifically, of  plants,  in  foliage;  in  blossom;  in 
bloom. 

The  hedges  were  so  full  of  wild  flowers,  the  trees  were 
so  thickly  out  in  leaf.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xviii. 

I believe  the  weeping  willows  will  be  out  by  that  time, 
and  we  can  have  real  branches.  Won’t  that  be  splendid ! 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Old  town,  p.  499. 

11.  Away  from  the  mark;  in  error;  wrong;  out 
of  line,  time,  key,  and  the  like : as,  he  is  quite 


out  in  his  guess;  the  soprano  is  out  with  the 
other  parts. 

Raise  your  notes;  you’re  out:  fie,  fie  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 
• He  had  no  opinion  of  reputed  felicities  below,  and  ap- 
prehended men  widely  out  in  the  estimate  of  such  happi- 
ness-  Sir  T.  Browne,  To  a Friend. 

He  is  out  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind. 

Swift,  Bickerstaff  Papers. 
The  convex  has  to  be  done  so  correctly  that,  if  the  lens 
is  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  out,  its  value  is  destroyed. 

Mayhew. 

12.  In  a state  of  confusion  or  perplexity;  puz- 
zled ; at  a loss. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it^  iv.  1.  76. 
Do  I not  looke  pale,  as  fearing  to  be  out  in  my  speech? 
Nay,  haue  I not  all  the  signes  of  a Prologue  about  me? 

T.  Hey  wood,  Prologo  3 to  Four  Prentices  of  London. 

13.  In  a state  of  completion;  over;  at  an  end. 

Our  hour 

Is  fully  out.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  9.  33. 
He  was  nere  fourskore  years  of  age  (if  not  all  out)  when 
he  dyed.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  408. 

When  Molly  came  home  from  the  party  to-night — 

The  party  was  out  at  nine.  St.  Nicholas,  XVI.  363. 

14.  In  a state  of  exhaustion  or  extinction. 

When  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink  water ; not  a drop 

before.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 1. 

When  thy  goods  are  gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their 
love  is  out.  Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  431. 

The  fire  out,  and  — the  tankard  of  ale  out  too  I 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  74. 
“Woman!  woman!”  cried  Pluck,  “the  keg  is  out,  it 
[the  rumj  is  all  gone."  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

15.  Abroad;  away.  Especially — (a)  Away  from 
port ; outward  bound ; on  the  outward  voyage : as,  when 
three  days  out  we  fell  in  with  a wreck. 

The  cargo  I have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance 
out  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen,  and  the  interest 
of  my  own  money,  and  besides  all  these  expenses  a rea- 
sonable profit  to  myself.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 

(b)  At  large ; on  the  march ; afield,  or  in  the  field ; on 
duty;  on  a hunting  expedition;  on  the  dueling-ground: 
as,  the  militia  were  out  in  force ; the  bushwhackers  are 
out ; the  hounds  are  out;  he  was  out  in  1745  (that  is,  with 
the  Jacobites). 

Saue  Ector  — was  oute,  as  aunter  befelle, 

In  a countre  by  coursse  that  of  the  coron  helde  . . . 
ffor  play  or  for  purpos. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1707. 
You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me ; there  are  other  men 
fitter  to  go  out  than  I.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  126. 

I saw  that  there  was  no  Credit  to  be  given  to  his  Word ; 
for  I was  a Week  out  with  him  and  saw  but  four  Cows, 
which  were  so  wild  that  we  did  not  get  one. 

Dampier , Voyages,  I.  364. 
There  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throne. 

And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  the  Quest, 

Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a tithe  of  them. 

And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the  King. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

(c)  Abroad ; absent  in  foreign  lands ; beyond  the  sea. 

If  any  wight  had  spoke  whil  he  was  oute 
To  hire  of  love,  he  hadde  of  it  no  doute  [fear]. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  366. 
He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall  again. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  33. 

16.  To  others ; to  outside  parties,  as  for  use  at 
interest,  premium,  commission,  wages,  etc. : as, 
to  lend  out  money ; to  let  out  lodgings ; to  farm 
out  a contract ; to  hire  out  by  the  day. 

They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread. 

1 Sam.  ii.  5. 

He  shall,  if  he  be  minded  to  travel,  put  out  money  upon 
his  return,  and  have  hands  enough  to  receive  it  upon  any 
terms  of  repayment.  Dekker,  Gull’s  Hornbook,  p.  129. 

17.  To  an  end.  (a)  To  a conclusion  or  settlement : as, 
to  hear  one  out;  to  face  or  fight  it  out;  to  hold  out  to  the 
last ; to  have  it  out  with  an  opponent. 

O,  how  shall  summer’s  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxv. 

I cannot  be  heard  out;  they  cut  me  off, 

As  if  I were  too  saucy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  L 1. 
Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race. 

Milton,  Time. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow. 

Longfellow,  The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Her  brother  had  it  out  with  the  archdeacon  about  the 
Bristol  guano.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxiii. 

(&)  To  development,  completion,  consummation,  or  perfec- 
tion ; to  a successful  issue : as,  to  work  out  a plan ; to  spell 
out  a message ; to  make  out  or  puzzle  out  something  ob- 
scure ; to  carve  out  a fortune ; to  eke  out  a livelihood ; to 
deck  out  a room. 

Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Phil.  ii.  12. 

She  laughed  at  no  mistakes  they  made,  but  helped  them 
out  with  modesty.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

The  church  furnished  him  out , and  provided  a pinnace 
to  transport  him.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  76. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  ...  the  Festa  of  St.  Catherine,  when 
a procession  of  priests  and  acolytes  . . . and  little  girls 


out 

dressed  out  in  white  carry  a splendid  silver  image  of  their 
patroness  about  the  city. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  66. 
(c)  To  exhaustion,  extinction,  or  conclusion ; to  the  end ; 
so  as  to  finish  or  exhaust  or  be  exhausted  or  consumed ; so 
as  to  bring  to  naught  or  render  useless  : as,  the  supplies 
have  given  out;  to  wear  out;  to  eat  out  (consume);  to 
pump  out  a well,  or  bail  out  a boat ; to  put  out  one’s  eyes 
or  a light. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  Prov.  xxxi.  18. 
You  wear  out  a good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a 
cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a fosset-seller. 

Shak. , Cor.,  ii.  1.  78. 

Betray’d,  captiv’d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  33. 
Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 

And  weary  out  his  arm  — thou  canst  not  quell  his  soul. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Conclusion,  st.  9. 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 

18.  So  as  to  free  from  obstruction,  encum- 
brance, or  refuse : as,  to  sweep  out  a room;  to 
thresh  out  grain ; to  weed  out  a garden. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn*  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

Mercury  can  warrant  out 
His  undertakings,  and  make  all  things  good. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  1. 

19.  Without  stint  or  reserve ; in  an  open  and 
unreserved  manner;  fully;  completely;  thor- 
oughly; outright;  hence,  plainly;  clearly; 
loudly : as,  to  speak  out ; to  read  out  the  names ; 
to  call  or  cry  out;  to  ring  or  sing  out. 

Swears  he  [Cupid]  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows 

And  be  a boy  right  out.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  101. 

Speake  out,  Maisters ; I would  not  have  that  word  stick 
in  your  teeth,  or  in  your  throat. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
Come,  come,  at  all  I laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt; 

The  only  difference  is,  I dare  laugh  out. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  36. 
I have  seen  Stuart  once ; he  seems  tormented  to  death 
with  friends,  but  he  talked  out  about  Paris  very  fairly  and 
pleasantly.  Sydney  Smith , To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

All  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  hunting-tide. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
All  outt.  See  all.— Bred  out.  See  breed.—  From  out 
Of.  See  from  out,  under  out,  prep. — From  this  out.  See 
from. — In  and  out,  to  and  fro;  in  waving  lines. 

The  glancing  lines  of  Giddy  bum— tn  and  out,  in  and 
out— showed  like  a Malay’s  krees. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  20. 
Out  and  away,  in  a preeminent  degree ; by  far. 

Upolu  is  out  and  away  the  best  island  to  possess,  both 
commercially  and  politically. 

Nineteenth  Century , XIX.  310. 
Out  and  out,  to  the  utmost ; thoroughly  and  completely ; 
absolutely ; without  qualification. 

For  oute  and  oute  he  is  the  worthyeste, 

Save  oonly  Ector,  which  that  is  the  beste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  739. 
Allodial  land  was  land  in  which  a man  had  the  full  and 
entire  property ; which  he  held  (as  the  saying  is)  out  and 
out-  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  69. 

Out  Of.  [In  this  connection  out  is  properly  an  adverb,  and 
of  a preposition,  but  out  of  may  be  regarded  as  a compound 
preposition,  like  into  or  upon.  J (a)  Forth  from.  (1)  From 
within ; from  the  bounds,  precincts,  possession,  contain- 
ing, holding,  or  grasp  of  : as,  out  of  the  door  or  window ; 
out  of  his  clutches ; out  of  the  darkness  and  silence. 

There  thai  demet  the  duke,  as  by  du  right, 

All  his  londes  to  lose,  <fc  launche  out  of  towne. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S),  1.  12306. 
The  swoord  was  never  yet  out  of  theyr  hand. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
See  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1.  56. 
Thou,  at  the  sight 

Pleased,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  257. 
The  Butler  refused  to  scratch  Hough’s  name  out  of  the 
buttery-book.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 

Tennyson,  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Walk 
(2)  From  an  origin,  source,  or  place  of  derivation  or  sup- 
ply : as,  out  of  evil  good  often  comes. 

She  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  oitf 
o/Man.  Gen.  ii.  23. 

And  let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down  into 
the  house,  neither  enter  therein,  to  take  anything  out  of 
his  house.  Mark  xiii.  15. 

These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris’  woof. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  83. 
There  came  in  my  time  to  the  Coll,  one  Nathaniel  Co- 
nopios  out  of  Greece.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  10,  1637. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying,  not- 
withstanding T.  G.’s  censure  of  them  out  of  Horace. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

A military  despotism  rose  out  of  the  confusion. 

Mcwaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
(S)  From,  as  a motive  or  reason ; on  account  of : as,  he  did 
it  out  o/ kindness,  pity,  fear,  etc, 
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Out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I wrote  unto 
you-  2 Cor.  ii.  4. 

Out  of  my  love  to  you,  I came  hither. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1.  137. 
I . . . unbosom’d  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 

Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower’d 

By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  880. 
I resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of  cheapness ; but  my  unhappy 
curiosity  is  such  tiiat  I find  it  always  my  interest  to  take 
coach.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  454. 

I took  my  place  on  the  stage,  whence  I could  see  the  ac- 
tors of  my  poor  piece.  ...  I suppose  the  performers  gave 
me  a wide  berth  out  of  pity  for  me. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  lxxx. 

(4)  From  among ; from  the  midst  of ; by  selection  from. 
Officers  chosen  by  the  people  yearly  out  of  themselves, 

to  order  all  things  with  public  consent. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 
I have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world.  John  xvi.  19. 

They  all  or  any  six  of  them  agreeing  as  before,  may 
choose  their  president  out  of  themselves. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  125. 
The  Northermost  of  them  [islands]  where  we  first  an- 
chored I called  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Isle  as  soon  as  we 
landed  on  it,  having  married  my  Wife  out  of  his  Dutch- 
ess’s Family.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  422. 

(5)  From  ; by  means  of ; by. 

Hold  gou  oujt  of  lieie  gates. 

William  of  Paler  ne,  1.  1691. 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  or- 
dained strength.  Ps.  viii.  2. 

I learnt  it  out  of  women’s  faces.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 12. 

(6)  Forth  from,  so  as  to  pass  or  reach  beyond  ; beyond  the 
lines,  limits,  scope,  sphere,  reach,  or  influence  of:  as,  to 
be  out  of  sight ; out  of  hearing ; out  of  date ; time  out  of 
mind  (that  is,  beyond  the  reach  of  memory). 

Laughing  is  reproueable  if  it  be  out  of  measure. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105. 
If  this  had  not  been  a gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  o’  Christian  burial.  Shak. , Hamlet,  v.  1.  28. 

Oh  antiquity  1 

Thy  great  examples  of  nobility 
Are  out  of  imitation. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  L 1. 
Joseph  S.  William ! stop  Mr.  Stanley,  if  he ’s  not  gone. 
Rowley.  Oh,  he ’s  out  of  reach,  I believe. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 

(c)  Without ; bereft  of. 

He  wax  neig  oujt  of  his  witte  for  wrath  & for  anger. 


out 

be  a billionaire  if  he  wants  to  be  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon. Miss  Braddon,  Lady’s  Mile,  xxii. 

Out  of  the  way.  See  way. — Out  of  time,  touch,  trim 
true,  tune,  winding,  work.  See  the  nouns. 

Ii.  prep . 1.  From  the  interior  of;  forth  from. 

You  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  very  defender  of 
them.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  4L 

„ In  and  out 

The  figures  [of  a carven  chair],  like  a serpent,  ran  a scroll. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 

2.  On  the  exterior  of ; outside  of. 

The  gods  confound  — hear  me,  you  good  gods  all  — 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 

_ _ Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1.  38. 

of.  Beyond;  past. 

William  wel  wigtli  with-oute  any  fere, 

Mornyng  out  mesure  to  Melior  he  wendes, 

<fc  siked  ful  sadli. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1640. 
[The  use  of  out  as  a preposition  is  obsolete  or  poetic.  A 
prepositional  use  is  generally  secured  by  subjoining  of, 
from,  or  some  other  preposition  to  the  adverb  out  As  a 
preposition  out  is  often  pleonastically  preceded  by  from, 
from  out  of  being  also  used  in  place  of  from  out 
I give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 

And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 

The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1.  206. 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embost, 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 

And  lay  erewhile  a holocaust, 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem’d, 

Revives.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L 1703. 

Satan  . . . landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  317. 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
All  feebleness  from  out  her  did  she  cast 
W ith  thought  of  love  — and  death  that  drew  anear. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  318.] 
[In  composition  out  has  cither  its  ordinary  adverbial  sense, 
as  in  outcast,,  outcome,  outlook , etc.,  or  a prepositional  force, 
as  in  outdoors,  or  forms  transitive  verbs  denoting  a going 
beyond  or  surpassing  of  the  object  of  the  verb,  in  doing 
the  act  expressed  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as 
in  outrun,  outshine,  outvenom,  etc.  In  the  last  use  espe- 
cially out  may  be  used  with  almost  any  noun  or  verb. 
Only  a few,  comparatively,  of  such  compounds  are  entered 
below ; and  if  of  modern  formation  they  are  left  without 
further  etymological  note.] 


William  ofPalcrne,  1. 1204.  0ut  (out),  inter] . [Imperative  and  exclamatory 

itinnnma  ia  man  c ± -i  ~i » . • 


Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  83. 

Oons ! he ’s  out  of  sight ! and  I’m  out  of  breath ! for  my 
part  I O,  Sir  Anthony,  why  didn’t  you  stop  him  ? why  didn’t 
you  stop  him?  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  2. 

He  found  himself  left  far  behind, 

Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

No  one  can  get  out  o/books,  as  some  improvident  people 
do  of  matches  or  coffee,  and  offer  the  fact  as  an  excuse  for 
borrowing.  The  Author,  I.  58. 

Out  of  all  hot.  See  Ao}.— Out  of  all  nickt.  See  nicki. 

— Out  Of  assizet,  not  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
dimensions  or  weight. 

That  euerich  chaloun  ouer  thre  ellen  of  lengthe  out  of 
a-syse  be  forfeted.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  352. 

Out  of  blood,  breath,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Out  of 
condition,  in  poor  condition ; unserviceable. 

The  horses  are  by  far  the  finest,  excepting  officers’ 
mounts,  in  the  service,  and  are  so  greatly  beloved  and  so 
affectionately  cared  for  that  they  seldom  get  out  of  condi- 
tion- Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXIX.  826. 

Out  of  countenance.  See  countenance. — Out  of  course 
out  of  order ; disordered. 

All  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course. 

Ps.  lxxxii.  5. 

Out  Of  court,  in  law,  dismissed  or  dropped  from  the 
cause : usually  said  of  one  who  by  some  default  or  for  a 
defect  in  his  case  has  lost  his  status  as  a suitor,  and  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  prosecute  or  defend  the  cause,  unless 
by  leave  or  fresh  appearance.— Out  Of  cry,  out  of  reach ; 
inaccessible  or  not  obtainable. 

I mused  very  much,  what  made  them  so  to  lie, 

Sith  in  their  countrey  Downe  is  rife,  and  feathers  out  of 
crie.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  387. 

Out  of  date.  See  datei.— Out  of  diapason,  doors.  ,, 

drawing,  dreadt,  fashion.  See  the  nouns.— Out  of  *8Ure  of  hearmg. 
framet,  out  of  order ; irregular;  disordered.  /-  J' 


use  of  out,  adv.~\  Begone ! away ! See  the  verb. 
Owtc ! owte  ! I go  wode  [mad]  for  wo.  York  Plays,  p.  5. 
Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 

Shak. , Lucrece,  1. 1016. 
Cal.  I would  kill  the  King, 

That  wrong’d  you  and  your  daughter. 

Mel.  Out,  traitor ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
Out,  out,  hyaena ! these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee. 

Milton , S.  A. , 1.  748. 
“Out,  you  imp  of  Satan!”  said  his  master;  “vanish  — 
begone — or  my  conjuring  rod  goes  about  your  ears.” 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Out,  harrow  !t  alas,  help  me ! See  harrow 3.  Skelton.— 
Out  on,  out  upon,  shame  on ; a curse  on. 

Owte  on  the,  Lucifer,  lurdan ! oure  lyghte  has  thee  lorne. 

York  Plays,  p.  5. 
Iam  wild  as  winter. 

Ambitious  as  the  devil ; out  upon  me  ! 

I hate  myself,  sir.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iv.  4. 
Out  on  my  wretched  humour ! it  is  that 
Makes  me  thus  monstrous  in  true  humane  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
Now,  out  upon  thee,  canting  knave ! 

_ . ...  , . . ...  Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

Out  with,  (a)  Away  with. 

J oseph  S.  Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go  I 
Charles  S.  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly ! 


The  king’s  majesty,  when  he  cometh  to  age,  will  see  a 
redress  of  these  things  so  out  of  frame.  Latimer. 

And  therewithal  came  Curiousness  and  carped  out  of 
frame. 

A Praise  of  Mistress  Ryce  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  39). 

Like  a German  clock, 

Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1.  193. 
Out  of  gear,  hand  hart,  humor.  See  the  nouns.— 
Out  of  (his)  time,  after  completion  of  an  agreed  term  of 
apprenticeship:  said  of  an  apprentice.— Out  of  joint 
See  joint.— Out  of  kilter  or  kelter.  See  kilter.- Out 
Of  level,  not  on  the  same  plane;  uneven,  as  a table. — 
Out  of  one’s  beat.  See  beaO. — Out  of  one’s  element. 
See  element,  4.— Out  of  one’s  head.  See  head.—  Out  of 
order,  place,  plumb,  pocket,  print,  reason,  register, 
season,  sorts,  square,  temper.  See  the  nouns.— Out 
of  the  common,  or  out  of  common,  unusual ; extraor- 
dinary ; more  or  less  remarkable. 

I daresay  Mr.  Lobyer  is  tired  of  being  a millionaire  — 
there  are  so  many  millionaires  nowadays  — and  a man  must 


Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 
( b ) Draw,  do,  say,  etc.,  at  once. 

Out  with  thy  sword ; and,  hand  in  hand  with  me, 
Rush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  king. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
Out  with  it.  Sir  John  ; do  not  envy  your  friend  the  plea- 
ire  of  hearing.  B.  J onson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

out  (out),  a.  and  n.  [<  out , adv.~\  I.  a.  1.  Ex- 
ternal; exterior:  used  in  composition:  as, 
which  side  — the  owfside  or  the  inside? 

I wish  200  footemen  and  flftye  horsemen  to  be  placed 
. . . soe  as  they  mighte  keepe  bothe  the  O- Relyes,  and 
also  the  O-Farrels,  and  all  that  owt-skirte  of  Meathe  in 
awe-  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Her  fame  had  spread  itself  to  the  very  out-e dge  and  cir- 
cumference of  that  circle.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  13. 

2f.  Outlying:  used  in  composition : as,  tmfpost, 
ot/ihouse. 

Orgayle  and  Orkenay,  and  alle  this  oute  iles. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 30. 

Cephalonia  ...  is  an  out  Hand  in  the  dominions  of 
Grecia-  Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  168. 

3f.  Out  of  the  way ; remote ; foreign. 

For  this  cause  also  doe  I greatly  dislike  the  Lord  Depu- 
tyes  seating  at  Dublin,  being  the  outest  corner  in  the 
realme,  and  least  needing  the  awe  of  his  presence. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


out 

4f.  Unpaid;  still  due:  as,  “out  charges,”  Past, on 
Letters,  III.  126. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  out;  specifically,  in 
politics,  one  out  of  office : opposed  to  an  in : in 
this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

There  was  then  [1775]  only  two  political  parties,  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  J.  Hutton. 

It  was  no  longer  an  individual  struggle,  but  a party  con- 
test between  the  ins  and  outs. 

Dickens,  Sketches  from  our  Parish,  iv. 

2.  See  ins  and  outs,  under  ini,  n. — 3.  Leave 
to  go  out;  an  outing;  a holiday  ramble  or  ex- 
cursion. [Colloq.] 

Us  London  lawyers  don’t  often  get  an  out;  and  when 
we  do,  we  like  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Dickens , Bleak  House,  vii. 
She  classed  her  scholars,  heard  their  a’s,  ab's,  acorns, 
and  abandonments,  gave  them  their  outs,  rapped  with  the 
ferule  on  the  window  to  call  them  in  — the  only  applica- 
tion she  made  of  the  instrument  in  question. 

. S.  Judd , Margaret,  ii.  1. 
Out  to  out,  from  outside  to  outside ; so  as  to  include  the 
whole  breadth,  size,  or  thickness : applied  to  measure- 
ments. Encyc.  Diet. 

out  (out),  v.  [<  ME.  outen,  < AS.  utian , put  out, 
utter  (=  OHG.  uzon , MHG.  uzen,  put  out,  refl. 
go  out),  < ut , out:  see  out,  adv.  Cf.  utter.  In 
the  intransitive  use  out  is  the  adverb  used 
elliptically  (go,  come,  or  some  other  verb  being 
understood).]  I.  trans . 1.  To  put  out;  expel; 
eject;  oust. 

The  Bishop  of  Segovia  . . . was  outed  of  his  Office,  ban- 
ished the  Court,  and  confined  to  his  Diocese. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  21. 
Thomas  Cranmer  was  outed  of  his  Fellowship  in  Jesus 
College  for  being  married. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Camb.  Univ.,  vi.  34. 
Some  of  the  ministers  that  had  been  outed  for  their  non- 
conformity holding  conventicles  in  Northamptonshire,  my 
Uncle  Benjamin  and  Father  Josiah  adhered  to  them. 

Franklin,  Autobiography,  p.  9. 

2f.  To  sell ; dispose  of ; get  rid  of. 

With  daunger  oute  we  al  oure  chaffare ; 

Greet  prees  at  market  maketh  deere  ware. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  521. 
3f.  To  display;  publish;  utter. 

Who  so  that  listeth  outen  his  folye, 

Lat  him  come  forth,  and  lerne  multiplye. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  281. 

n.  intrans.  To  go  or  come  out;  begone;  be 
off;  be  removed  or  disclosed. 

Thus  plagud  & torturde  with  dispaire  & feare, 

Out  must  the  fact,  he  con  noe  more  forbeare. 

Times’  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 
At  the  length  truth  will  out.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  85. 
I have  no  great  devotion,  at  this  instant; 

But  for  a prayer  or  two  I will  not  out,  sir. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
There,  you  see  relationship,  like  murder,  will  out. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 


4181 

oit , F.  Jiuit,  < L.  octo  = E.  eight:  see  eighth.] 
The  octave  (of  a feast). 

Lette  say  these  masses  be  30ur  hestes 
With-lnne  the  vtas  of  the  festes. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  87. 

The  same  Adam  by  a decree  of  the  Church  was  om  the 
Munday  after  the  outas  of  Easter  the  yeere  13-8,  burnt  at 
Hoggis.  Holland , tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  181.  (Davies.) 

0Utas2t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  owtis,  utis,  utas; 
< ME.  outas,  owtas,  outhees,  < ML.  uthesium,  out- 
cry, hue  and  cry,  < AS.,  etc.,  ut,  out,  + ML.  hue- 
sium,  lmtesium,  etc.,  hue:  see  hue2.  The  word 
has  been  assimilated  to  outas L]  Hue;  hue 
and  cry ; outcry ; uproar. 

Yet  saugh  I woodnesse  laughyng,  on  his  rage, 
Armed  compleint,  outhees,  and  tiers  out-rage. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1154. 

God  graunte,  and  at  the  reverence  of  God  help  too,  that 
an  outas  and  clamour  be  made  upon  the  Lord  Scales,  prey- 
ing hym  for  the  weel  of  the  cuntre.  Poston  Letters,  1. 186. 

Hee  singeth  as  wee  vse  heere  in  Englande  to  hallow, 
whope,  or  showte  at  houndes,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
answere  him  with  this  Owtis,  Igha,  Igha,  Igha. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  L 284. 

outas2t,  v.  i.  [<  outas2,  n.]  To  cry  out  with  a 
loud  voice ; shout. 

These  cried  there,  like  mad  moody  Bedlams,  as  they  heard 
the  thunder,  “They  are  damned,  they  are  damned”;  their 
wise  preachers  outasing  the  same  at  Paul’s  cross. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  244. 

outask  (out-ask'),  v.  t.  [=  OFries.  utaskia  = 
Han.  udeeske,  challenge;  as  out  + asfcl.]  To 
announce  as  about  to  be  married  by  the  third 
publication  of  banns ; ask  in  church  for  the  last 
time.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

All  other  suitors  were  left  in  the  lurch, 

And  the  parties  had  even  been  out-asked  in  church. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  286. 

out-at-elbows  (out'at-el'boz),  a.  [<  out  at  el- 
bows : see  out,  adv.,  8.]  Worn  out ; threadbare ; 
used  up;  trite. 

The  threadbare  and  out-at-elbows  theory  of  the  Sepa- 
rators. Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  479. 

outbalance  (put-bal'ans),  v.  t.  To  outweigh; 
exceed  in  weight  or  effect. 

Hardiness,  strength,  and  valour  out  balanced  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  5. 

OUtbar  (out-bar'),  v.  t.  To  bar  out ; especially, 
to  shut  out  by  bars  or  fortifications. 

Which  [bordragings]  to  outbarre,  with  painefull  pyonings. 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a mighty  mound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63. 

outbargain  (out-bar'gan),  v.  t.  To  overreach 
or  get  the  better  of  in  a bargain. 

The  two  parties  (in  the  marriage  market]  with  their  op- 
posite interests  stand  at  bay,  or  try  to  outwit  or  outbar- 
gain each  other.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xix.  (Davies.) 


OUtact  (out-akt'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  exceed  in  act-  outbeart  (out-bar'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outberen  = Sw. 


mg. 

With  that  he  fetch’d  a groan, 

And  fell  again  into  a swoon, 

Shut  both  his  eyes,  and  stopp’d  his  breath, 

And  to  the  life  out-acted  death. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  1146. 
He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures 
Would  make  me  outact  a real  widow’s  whining. 

Otway. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  openly  and  boldly. 

Almost  from  the  first  there  had  stood  out  among  the 
Kentuckians  some  broad,  outspeaking,  outacting  exhibi- 
tions of  exuberant  animal  vigor,  of  unbridled  animal  spir- 
its. Harper's  Mag.,  I, XXIX.  663. 

out-activet  (out-ak'tiv),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  ac- 
tivity. 

No  wonder  if  the  younger  out-activ’.  those  who  are  more 
ancient.  Fuller,  Worthies  (London),  II.  335. 


utbara  = Dan.  udbeere;  < out  + heart.']  To 
hear  out ; support.  Palsgrave. 
outbid  (out-hid'),  v.  t.  To  hid  more  than;  go 
beyond  in  the  offer  of  a price. 

There  is  a good  angel  about  him  ; but  the  devil  outbids 
him  too.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  363. 

I was  outbid  for  Oliver  Cromwell’s  nightcap. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  607. 
outbidder  (out-bid'er),  n.  One  who  outbids. 
Ash. 

outblast  (out-blast'),  v.  [<  ME.  outblasten;  < 
out  + blast1.]  To  blow  out. 
outblown  (out'blon),  a.  Inflated ; swelled  with 
wind;  blown  abroad;  rumored. 

The  outblown  rumours  of  the  white  whale  did  in  the 
end  incorporate  with  themselves  all  manner  of  morbid 
hints. 


Melville,  Whale,  I.  285.  N.  E.  D. 

out-and-out,  adv.  See  out  and  out,  under  out,  outblush  (out-blush'),*,  t.  To  surpass  in  blush- 
a n ing ; exceed  in  rosy  color. 


He  could  spar  better  than  Knuckles,  the  private,  . . . 
and  was  the  best  batter  and  bowler,  out  and  out,  of  the 
regimental  club.  Thackeray , Vauity  Fair,  xiii. 


From  my  pale  cheek  the  lively  crimson  fled, 

Which  in  my  softer  hours,  you  oft  have  sworn. 

With  rosy  beauty  far  outblush’ d the  morn. 

Gay,  Elegies,  Panthea. 


out-and-out  (out'and-out'),  a.  [<  out  and  out,  .... 
adv.:  see  under  out,  adv.]  Thorough;  thor-  outbluster  (out-blus  ter),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
ough-paced ; absolute ; genuine ; complete ; un-  blustering;  get  the  better  of  by  blustering; 
qualified : as,  an  out-and-out  swindle.  [Colloq.]  oust  or  dePrive  by  means  of  blustering. 

The  want  of  personal  interest  which  people  in  general  f a ,t-e?pot’  a nd^  W2me?  stan?,uP 
must  feel  in  houses  which  are  not  their  out  and ■ rut  prop-  J”  So  U * ’}£de£  Kh®Ir  shawls’  ; • • out-blm- 

erty.  Saturday  Rev.  ?hem  to  bl  ’ ' ' ' 8 ***  take 

out-and-outer  (out'and-ou'tfer),  n.  A thorough-  Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  On  a Medal  of  George  IV. 
goer;  a first-rate  fellow;  one  to  be  depended  outboard  (out'bord), a.  Naut.,  outward:  noting 
upon.  [Colloq.  or  slang.]  anything  that  is  without  or  on  or  toward  the 

Master  Clive  was  pronounced  an  mt-and-miUr,  a swell,  outside  of  a ship:  as,  the  outboard  works;  the 
and  no  mistake.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xvii.  * outboard  end  of  a propeller-shaft.  See  inboard. 

I am  the  man  as  is  guaranteed  by  unimpeachable  refer-  outboard  (out'bord),  adv.  Naut.,  in  a direc- 

ences  to  be  an  out-and-outer  in  morals  tion  laterally  away  from  the  center  of  a ship : 

, , ..  na,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  lx.  the  opposite  of  inboard : as,  to  move  an  object 

outas1!,  n.  [Also  utas,  utis;  < ME.  outas,  utas,  outboard. 

< OF.  (AF.)  utas,  utes,  ute,  the  eighth,  < ut,  uit,  cut-boltt  (out-bolt'),  v.  t.  To  bolt  out. 
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outbreathe 

Those  . . . first  blot  out  Episcopacy,  that  they  may  blot 
and  out-bolt,  set  up  and  pull  down  Magistracy. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  557.  (Davies.) 

outbond  (out'bond),  a.  In  arch.  See  inbond. 
outborn  (out'born),  a.  Foreign;  not  native. 
Johnson,  [Bare.] 

outbound  (out'bound),  a.  Outward  bound 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 

And  out-bound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  204. 

outbounds  (out'boundz),  n.pl.  Outwardbounds; 
extreme  limits  or  boundaries. 

Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carlingfoord,  which  are  now  the 
most  out-boundes  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English 
Bale.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland, 

outbowed  (out'bod),  a.  Bowed  or  bent  out- 
ward ; curved  outward ; bellied. 

The  convex  or  out-bowed  side  of  a vessell  will  hold  no- 
thing. Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Panegyric. 

OUtbrag  (out-brag'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  in 
bragging  or  bravado;  outbrave. — 2f.  To  sur- 
pass in  beauty. 

His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 

Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem’d  to  wear. 

Shak.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  96. 

OUtbraidt,  V.  [<  out  + braid1.]  To  wrench, 
snatch,  or  pull  out;  draw  (a  sword);  also, 
burst  out ; eject.  N.  E.  D. 
outbrastt,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  variant  of  out- 
burst. Chaucer. 

outbrave  (out-brav'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  brav- 
ing or  defying;  exceed  in  daring  or  audacity. 

I would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 

Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth,  . . . 

To  win  thee,  lady.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  l.  28. 

He  doth  bear  a golden  bow, 

And  a quiver,  hanging  low, 

Full  of  arrows  that  outbrave 

Dian’s  shafts.  B.  Jonson,  Hue  and  Cry. 

OTltbrayt  (out-bra'),  V.  t.  [<  out  + bray.]  To 
bray  out;  ejaculate;  utter;  also,  to  outdoor 
surpass  in  braying  or  roaring.  N.  E.  D. 

The  snake  that  on  his  crest  hot  fire  outbrayed.  Fairfax. 
Whiles  the  sad  pang  approaching  shee  does  feele, 

Braies  out  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eies  doth  seele. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  38. 
OUtbrazen  (out-bra'zn),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  bra- 
zening; disconcert  or  discomfit  with  a brazen 
face  or  impudence.  Johnson. 
outbreak  (out'brak),  n.  1.  A breaking  out; 
an  outburst ; a sudden  and  violent  manifesta- 
tion : as,  an  outbreak  of  fever ; an  outbreak  of 
popular  indignation. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a fiery  mind. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  L 33. 

2.  A rupture  of  the  peace ; a public  disturbance 
or  riot. 

A Whiteboy  outbreak , attended  by  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  disorder  and  violence,  took  place  while  Burke 
was  in  Ireland  (1761-3).  J.  Mvrley,  Burke,  p.  25. 

outbreak  (out-brak'),  v.  i.  [=  OFries.  utbre- 
ka  = D.  uitbreken  = MLG.  utbreken  = G.  aus- 
brechen;  as  out  + break.']  To  break  or  burst 
forth. 

Disordinate  authority,  thus  gain’d, 

Knew  not  at  first,  or  durst  not,  to  proceed 
With  an  out-breaking  course,  hut  stood  restrain’d 
W ithin  the  compass  of  respective  heed. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 
Instead  of  subjecting  her,  he  is  by  the  fresh  outbreak- 
ing of  her  beauty  captivated. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  47. 
From  her  worn  tried  heart  there  did  outbreak 
Wild  sobs  and  weeping. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  14. 
outbreaker  (out'bra/k&r),  n.  A breaker  or  wave 
off  the  shore.  Southey. 

outbreaking  (out' bracking),  n.  The  act  of 
breaking  out ; an  outbreak. 

OUt-breastt  (out-brest'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
power  of  breast,  chest,  or  voice ; outsing. 

I have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomels  heat  the  ear  o’  the  night 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 

And  by  and  by  out-breasted. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  3. 

outbreathe  (out-breTH'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  ex- 
haust or  deprive  of  breath. 

These  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed. 

To  Harry  Monmouth.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  108. 

2.  To  breathe  out ; expire. 

That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem.  Spenser. 

II.  intrans.  To  issue  as  the  breath ; exhale. 

No  smoak  nor  steam,  out-breathing  from  the  kitchen? 
There ’s  little  life  i’  th’  hearth  then. 

Fletcher  (and  another ),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  X 


outbrest 

outbrestt,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  variant  of  outburst. 

outbring  (out-bring'),  v.  t.  [ME.  outebringen,  < 
AS.  utbrengan  (=  D.  uitbrengen  = MLG.  utbring- 
en  = G.  ausbringen  = Sw.  utbringa  = Dan.  ud- 
bringe),  < ut,  out,  + brengan,  bring.]  To  bring 
out;  deliver;  utter;  express. 

Thus  muche  as  now,  0 woramanlich  wif, 

I may  outebringe.  Chaucer , Troilus,  iiL  107. 

OUt-forothert  (out'bruTH//er),  n.  An  out-pen- 

sioner. 

That  good  old  blind  bibber  of  Helicon  [Homer]  came 
begging  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  . . . 
promised  them  vast  corpulent  volumes  of  immortality,  if 
they  would  bestowe  upon  him  but  a slender  ouibrother's 
annuity  of  mutton  and  broth. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  147). 

outbud  (out-bud'),  v.  i . To  bud  out ; sprout  forth. 
Such  one  it  was  as  that  renowmed  Snake 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew,  . . . 

Whose  many  heades,  out-budding  ever  new, 

Did  breed  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  17. 

outbuild  (out-bild'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  build- 
ing, or  in  durability  of  building. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  vi.  312. 

outbuilding  (out'biFding),  n.  A building  near 
or  subordinate  to  a main  building ; an  outhouse. 

A huge  load  of  oak-wood  was  passing  through  the  gate- 
way, towards  the  out-buildings  in  the  rear. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xiii. 

outburn  (out-bem'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  burn 
away ; be  consumed  by  fire. 

She  burn’d  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-bumeth. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  L 98. 

ii.  tram.  To  exceed  in  burning ; burn  longer 
than. 

Amazing  period ! when  each  mountain-height 
Out-bums  V esuvius ; rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  165. 
We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 
Lamps  which  outburn' d Canopus. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

outburst  (out-bferst'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  *outbersten, 
oulbresteu,  outbrasten;  < out  + burst .]  To  burst 
out. 

Tho  bigan  his  teres  more  outebreste. 

^ Chaucer , Troilus,  iv.  267. 

outburst  (out 'burst),  n.  [<  outburst,  ».]  A 
breaking  or  bursting  out ; a violent  issue  or  dis- 
charge ; an  outbreak : as,  an  outburst  of  wrath. 

outburst-bank  (out'berst-bangk),  n.  In  by- 
dr aul.  engin.,  the  middle  part  in  elevation  of  a 
sea-embankment.  The  normal  ratio  of  its  base 
to  its  height  is  as  two  to  one. 

outby,  outbye  (out'bl),  adv.  [<  out  + 6yi.]  1. 
Outside;  outdoors;  abroad;  at  some  distance 
from  home : as,  I had  been  outby  and  had  just 
got  home : the  opposite  of  inby.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
In  mining,  going  out  of  the  mine  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  shaft : the  opposite  of  inby. 

Outby  (out'bl),  a.  [<  outby,  adv.]  Outlying; 
remote  or  sequestered.  [Scotch.] 

OUtcarry  (out-kar'i),  v.  t.  To  carry  out ; export. 

Sum  of  the  out-carried  commodities  in  value  and  cus- 
tom, £294,184.17.2.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  17. 

outcast  (out-kast'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outcasten,  out- 
Icesten  (=  Sw.  utkasta  = Dan.  udkaste ) ; < out  + 
cost1.]  To  throw  out;  cast  forth;  expel;  reject. 

It  being  the  custom  of  all  those  whom  the  Court  casts 
out  to  labour  by  all  means  they  can  to  outcast  the  Court. 

^ Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  156.  {Davies.) 

outcast  (out'kast),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  outecaste; 
pp.  of  the  verb.  ] I .a.  Cast  out ; thrown  away ; 
rejected ; hence,  forsaken ; forlorn ; miserable ; 
specifically,  despised  socially. 

I all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxix. 
The  fugitive  bond- woman,  with  her  son, 

Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  here  relief. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  309. 

Ghosts  of  outcast  women  return  lamenting, 

Purged  not  in  Lethe.  Swinburne,  Sapphics. 

II.  n.  If.  That  which  is  thrown  away  or  cast 
forth;  refuse. 

Owte  caste  (or  refuse).  Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  A person  expelled  or  driven  out;  an  exile; 
one  who  is  rejected  or  despised. 

I will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  the  Lord  ; because 
they  called  thee  an  Outcast , saying,  This  is  Zion,  whom  no 
man  seeketh  after.  Jer.  xxx.  17. 

0 blood -bespotted  Neapolitan, 

Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  118. 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  L 204. 

3.  A falling  out;  a quarrel.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
— 4.  In  malting  and  brewing , increase  by  mea- 
sure in  the  bulk  of  malt  as  compared  with  the 
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bulk  of  the  unmalted  grain  from  which  the  malt 
was  made.  It  is  generally  computed  in  bushels, 
and  varies  from  3 to  8 per  cent.=syn.  2.  Repro- 
bate, vagabond,  tramp,  pariah. 

outcaste  (out'kast),  n.  [Same  as  outcast , spelled 
and  used  so  as  to  simulate  a different  origin, 
namely  < out  + caste."]  In  India,  one  who  has 
suffered  expulsion  from  caste. 

On  a forfeiture  of  caste  by  either  spouse  intercourse 
ceases  between  the  spouses ; if  the  out-caste  be  a sonless 
woman,  she  is  accounted  dead,  and  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed for  her.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  191. 

Besides  the  four  castes  [of  India],  there  is  a large  popu- 
lation known  as  Pariahs  or  outcastes. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  59. 

outcastingf  (out'kas^ting),  n.  [<  ME.  *outcast- 
ing , outkestinge ; verbal  n.  of  outcast , v.]  1. 

That  which  is  thrown  out  or  rejected ; offscour- 
ing ; hence,  figuratively  of  persons,  a reprobate ; 
a castaway. 

As  clensyngis  of  this  world  we  ben  maad  the  outcastynge 
of  alle  thingis  til  ghit.  Wydif,  1 Cor.  iv.  13. 

2.  That  which  a tree  puts  forth ; a shoot. 

The  vifte  [fifth]  out-kestinge  of  the  ilke  stocke  [the  tree  of 
pride]  is  scorn.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

outcatch  (out-kach'),  v.  t.  To  overtake.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

outceptf  (out-sept'),  prep,  and  conj.  [A  forced 
form  for  except , by  substitution  of  out  for  ex-  (L. 
ex,  out).  Cf.  outtake.]  Except;  unless. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 

Out-cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left-hand. 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

Turfe.  Any  other  county 

In  the  kingdom. 

Pan.  Outcept  Kent. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  2. 

Outch,  inter  j.  See  ouclfi. 

oiltchase  (out-chas'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outcbacen;  < 
out  + chase1.]  To  chase  away;  put  to  flight. 

In  so  moche,  that  o [one]  gode  Cristene  man,  in  gode 
Beleeve,  scholde  overcomen  and  out  chacen  a 1000  cursed 
mysbeleevynge  men.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  261. 

outclearance  (out'klcr,/ans),re.  Clearance  from 
a port. 

You  will  find  the  duties  high  at  outclearance. 

Foote,  Trip  to  Calais,  i. 

OUtclimb  (out-klim'),  v.  t.  To  climb  beyond; 
surpass  by  or  as  by  climbing ; rise  higher  than ; 
overtop. 

Her  buildings  laid 

Flat  with  the  earth,  that  were  the  pride  of  time, 

And  did  the  barbarous  Memphian  heaps  outclimb. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 
They  must  be  sever’d  or  like  palms  will  grow, 

Which,  planted  near,  out-climb  their  native  height. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  iii.  1. 

outcome  (out'kum),  n.  [<  ME.  outecome , ut- 
cume;  < out  + come.]  If.  A going  forth;  a ma- 
rauding expedition;  incursion;  inroad.  Com- 
pare outroad. — 2.  That  which  comes  out  of  or 
results  from  something  else ; issue ; result. 

The  Crusades  were  the  outcome  of  a combination  between 
monasticism  and  knighthood. 

StUU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  333. 

The  modem  direct  way  of  looking  at  things — the  per- 
fectly natural  outcome  of  habit  of  every  man’s  dealing 
with  a thing  for  himself,  and  of  first  necessarily  looking  to 
see  what  the  thing  actually  is. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  91. 

Politicians,  happily,  seldom  live  to  see  the  final  outcome 
of  their  aspirations.  Stubbs,  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist.,  p.  20. 

OUt-COmelingt,  ».  [ME.  outcomlyng ; < out  + 
comeling.]  A stranger;  a foreigner. 

Wost  thou  not  wel  that  thou  wone3  here  a wyje  strange, 
An  out-comlyng,  a carle,  we  kylle  of  thyn  heued. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  876. 

outcompass  (out-kum'pas),  v.  t.  To  exceed 
due  bounds ; stretch  or  extend  beyond. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind  of 
man,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the 
proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  large  soever, 
lest  it  should  make  it  swell  or  out-compass  itself. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

out-cornert  (out'kor^ner),  n . A remote  or  ob- 
scure place;  a retired  nook. 

Through  the  want  of  catechizing,  many  who  are  well 
skilled  in  some  dark  out-comers  of  divinity  have  lost  them- 
selves in  the  beaten  road  thereof. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  II.  ix.  5. 

outcountenancet  (out-koun'te-nans),  v.  t.  1. 
To  outface  ; confront  or  oppose  undauntedly. 
While  high  Content  in  whatsoever  chance 
Makes  the  brave  mind  the  starres  outcountenance. 

Davies,  Muse’s  Teares,  p.  14.  (Davies.) 

2.  To  put  out  of  countenance. 

Lucanio,  loath  to  be  outcountenanst , followed  his  aduise. 

Greene,  Groats-worth  of  Wit(ed.  1617). 

out-court  (out'kort),  n.  The  exterior  or  outer 
court;  the  precinct. 


outdare 

Such  persons  who,  like  Agrippa,  were  almost  Christians, 
and  have  been  (as  it  were)  in  the  skirts  and  out-courts  of 
Heaven,  [may]  chance  to  apostatize  finally,  and  to  perish. 

South,  Sermons,  VII.  xi. 

outcrackt  (out-krak'),  v.t.  1 . To  outbrag ; sur- 
pass in  boasting. 

Heele  out-cracke  a Germaine  when  hee  is  drunke. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

2.  To  outshine;  surpass  in  show  or  pretensions. 

Roberto  aduised  his  brother  ...  to  furnish  himselfe 
with  more  crownes,  least  hee  were  outcrackt  with  new 
commers.  Greene,  Groats-worth  of  Wit  (ed.  1617). 

outcrafty  (out-kraf'ti),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  craft 
or  cunning;  overpower  by  guile. 

That  drug-damn’d  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 

And  he ’s  at  some  hard  point. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iiL  4.  15. 

outcreep  (out-krep'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  outer epen; 
< out  + creep.]  To  creep  out. 

It  gan  outcrepe  at  som  crevace. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 2086. 

outcrier  (out'krF&r),  n.  One  who  cries  or  pro- 
claims ; specifically,  one  who  proclaims  a sale ; 
a public  crier;  an  auctioneer. 

That  all  such  Citizens  as  . . . should  be  constrain’d  to 
sell  their  Household  stuff  . . . should  first  cause  the  same 
to  be  cry’d  thro’  the  City,  by  a Man  with  a Bell,  and  then 
to  be  sold  by  the  common  Outcryer  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  394. 

outcrop  (out'krop),  n.  The  appearing  at  the 
surface  of  a stratum  or  series  of  strata,  or  of  a 
vein  or  ore-deposit  of  any  kind.  The  outcrop  of  a 
metalliferous  vein  or  lode  is  frequently  more  or  less  con- 
cealed by  the  accumulation  of  partly  decomposed  mate- 
rial (see  gossan),  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and 
oxidation  of  the  metalliferous  part  of  the  lode  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies.  This  is  called  by  Cornish  miners  the 
broil.  The  outcrops  of  many  veins,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  the  amount  of  ore 
present  is  small,  quartz  forming  the  predominating  vein- 
stone of  a large  proportion  of  the  mineral  deposits,  and 
being  very  indestructible.  The  outcrops  of  the  stratified 
formations  depend  on  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the 
beds.  When  these  lie  quite  horizontal,  there  can  be  no 
outcropping  edges  of  the  strata,  except  when  the  forma- 
tion has  been  cut  into  by  erosion.  The  position  on  the 
surface  of  any  outcrop  depends,  therefore,  on  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  bed  or  vein  in  question,  and  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  erosion  which  has  taken  place.  See  cut 
under  dip. 

outcrop  (out'krop),  v.  i.  To  crop  out  or  up; 
specifically,  in  geol.,  to  come  out  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground : said  of  strata, 
outcry  (out'kri),  n. ; pi.  outcries  (-kriz).  1. 
A loud  or  vehement  cry  or  crying ; a cry  of  in- 
dignation or  distress;  clamor;  confused  noise ; 
uproar. 

Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them ; that  outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Milton,  S.  A.,L  1517. 
The  reason  that  there  is  such  a general  outcry  among 
us  against  flatterers  is  that  there  are  so  very  few  good 
ones.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

2.  An  auction;  auction. 

I’ll  sell  all  at  an  out  cry.  Middleton , Chaste  Maid,  iii.  3. 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 

And  all  their  goods,  under  the  spear  at  outcry. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
A tax  was  first  imposed  upon  property  sold  by  auction 

— by  outcry,  knocking  down  of  hammer,  by  candle,  by  lot, 
by  parcel,  or  by  any  other  means  of  sale  at  auction,  or 
whereby  the  highest  bidder  is  deemed  to  be  the  purchaser 

— in  Great  Britain  in  1777. 

S.  Dowell , Taxes  in  England,  III.  156. 

outcry  (out-kri' ),  v.  t.  To  cry  louder  than ; over- 
come in  crying;  hence,  to  excel  in  any  way. 

You  shall  have  some  so  impudently  aspected. 

They  will  outcry  the  forehead  of  a man. 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  iv.  5. 
In  all  the  storm  we  must  outcry  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  voices  of  that  thunder. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  640. 

out-cut  (out'kut),  a.  Shaped  by  cutting  away 
a part. 

The  sollerets  are  remarkable  for  the  large  out-cut  piece 
at  the  instep.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  12. 

outdacious  (out-da'shus),  a.  [Also  owdacious; 
a corruption  of  audacious.]  Audacious;  hold; 
impudent;  forward.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  vulgar.] 
outdaciousness  (out.-da'shus-nes),  n.  Audaci- 
ty; impudence.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  vulgar.] 
outdare  (out-dar'), v.  t.  1.  Todaremore  than; 
surpass  in  daring. 

O noble  fellow ! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  4.  63. 

2.  To  overcome  by  daring;  defy. 

It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 

That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.  Shak.,  1 Heu.  IV.,  v.  1.  40. 
You  will  raise  me, 

And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miseries? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  3. 


outdistance  4183  outgo 

outdistance  (out-dis'tans),  v.  t.  1.  In  horse-  a.  Compare  utter.]  To  utter.  outfit  (out'fit),  v.  t.  [<  outfit,  ».]  To  fit  out; 

racing,  to  distance.  Hence— 2.  To  excel  or  outer2,  n.  A misprint  for  ouster.  equip;  supply ; provide  necessaries  for. 

leave  far  behind  in  any  competition  or  career,  outerestt  (ou'ter-est),  a.  superl.  [ME.  outerest,  Freedom  to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  sup- 
outdo  (out-do'),  *.  t TO  excel ; surpass;  per-  owtereste;  < outer  + -est1.]  Extremest;  re- 

form  beyond.  motest.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  785. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly.  The  sonne  . . . comynge  from  hysowtereste  ^rysyng-  outfitter  (OTlt'fit-er),  n.  One  who  furnishes  or 

RhnJt  ("lor . ii.  1.  150.  C naucer,  noeuiius,  li.  mever  o.  vuwuwwv*  \ 

. . , „„ , ’ ■’  , „ " , , makes  outfits ; one  who  furnishes  the  necessary 

ew  0 eoreow-d8<ic^  Ty[h  Bih  fLincoln_  outerlyt  (ou  ter-h),  adr.  [<  ME.  owterZy;  < ou-  means  or  equipments  for  a voyage,  journey,  or 
outdoor  fout'dorl  a 1 Out  of  doors  • outside  **  + **.]  1.  Toward  the  outside.  expedition  ; in  general,  one  who  provides  the 

of  the  house  - exterior’  in  the  open’ air-  as  In  the  lower  jaw  two  tusks  like  those  of  a boar,  stand-  requisites  for  any  business, 
ot  the  house,  exterior,  in  tne  open  an.  as,  j outerly , an  inch  behind  the  cutters.  on+fittinir  I'mit'fit-iiurl  u Emiinment  in  een- 

outdoor  amusements.— 2.  Not  cared  for  within  * jr.  Grew,  Museum.  OUtUtting  (out  nt  mg),  n.  nquipmeni  in  geu 

doors  or  in  a particular  house  (as  a poor-house) : 2.  Utterly.  eral  ! specifically,  equipment  for  a voyage  or 

as,  outdoor  paupers. — 3.  In  Cornish  pumping-  Than  he lepte  to  and  a-valed  the  coyf  of  maile from  his  ,,!«,! „i, ' \ „ , To  fro  nr  extend 

engines,  outward:  as,  the  outdoor  stroke  of  the  heed,  and  seide  he  wolde  smyte  it  from  the  sholdres,  but  outflank  (out-flangk  ),  V.  t.  lo  go  or  extern 
engine. ’in  the  ordinary  type  of  Cornish  pumping-engine,  he  wolde  hym  yelde  outerly.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  571.  beyond  the  flank  or  wmg  of;  hencetoout- 
the  water  is  forced  upward  in  the  lift  by  the  weight  of  the  outermost  (ou'ter-most),  a.  superl.  [Superl.  manceuver,  get tile  better  o . be  fi  • 
descending  pump  rod;  this  is  the  outdoor  stroke  of  the  “J"""  n „ p-ffreme  external  OUt-flemet,  »•  [ME.,  < Out  + fleme.}  Une  Who 

engine.  In  the  indoor  stroke  the  rod  is  lifted  by  the  pres-  from  outer *.  J Being  on  the  extreme  external  Vih’d  u 

sufeof  the  steam  on  the  piston.— Outdoor  relief.  See  part ; remotest  from  the  midst ; most  distant  ot 

relief.  „ a series:  as,  the  outermost  row.  nl  mat  faweTeiio™ 

outdoors  (out-dorz'),  adv.  Out  of  doors;  out  of  outewitbt,  adv.  and  prep.  A Middle  English  Alliterative  Poems  $ d.  Morris),  i.  1170. 

the  house;  in  the  open  air ; abroad.  form  of  outwith.  a,*™ « A o-ihp*  a sarcasm*  a 

outdoors  (out-dorz'),  n.  ****>&  adv.]  outface  (out-fas'),  v.t.  X.  To  confront  boldly;  0^“i(c0 *temfL>us  rci^rit.’  George  Eliot, 


The  outer  air  or  outer  world  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  house.  [Colloq.] 

Out-doors  was  terrible  to  those  who  looked  out  of  win- 
dows, and  heard  the  raging  wind,  . . . and  could  not  sum- 
mon resolution  to  go  forth  and  breast  and  conquer  the 
bluster.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  122. 

out-dresst  (out'dres),  n.  Festal  garb;  gala- 
dress. 

I ha'  but  dight  ye  yet  in  the  out-dress. 

And  ’parel  of  Earine. 

B.  Jonson , Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

outduret  (out-dur'),  v.  t . To  outlast;  endure 
to  the  end  of. 

I feel  myself. 

With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  out-dure  danger. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  6. 
outdwellt  (out-dwel'),  To  dwell  or  stay 
beyond. 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 

For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6.  3. 

out-edge  (out'ej),  n.  Tbe  extreme  edge ; the 
furthest  bound.  [Rare.] 

Her  fame  had  spread  itself  to  the  very  out-edge  and  cir- 
cumference of  that  circle.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  13. 

outen1  (ou'tn),  prep.  [<  ME.  outen,  uten,i  AS. 
utan,  from  without,  out:  see  out.]  Out;  out 
of ; out  from.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
outen1  (ou'tn),  a.  [A  var.  of  out,  a.,  after  outen I, 
prep.]  Being  from  without ; strange ; foreign ; 
peculiar:  as,  an  outen  man.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
outen2  (ou'tn),  v.  t.  [<  out  + -ew1.]  To  put 
out;  extinguish:  as,  outen  the  light.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

OUtener  (out'n&r),  n.  [<  outen 1 + -er1.]  A for- 
. eigner.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
outer1  (ou'ter),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  outer,  < AS. 
uterra,  iittera  (=  OHG.  uzar,  uzzar,  uzer,  uzzer, 
MHG.  uzer,  G.  ausser),  outer,  compar.  of  ut, 
out:  see  out.  Cf.  utter,  a doublet  of  outer.]  I. 
a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  outside ; that  is 
without  or  on  the  outside ; external : opposed 
to  inner:  as,  the  outer  wall. 

The  outer  cold.  Bryant,  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Armed  feet 

Thro*  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Time  and  space  are  therefore  respectively  the  forms  of 
inner  and  outer  perception. 

E.  Caird,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  234. 

2.  Further  removed;  being  outside  with  ref- 
erence to  some  place  or  point  regarded  as  in- 
ner or  internal. 

The  sound  of  the  cherubims’  wings  was  heard  even  to 
the  outer  court.  Ezek.  x.  5. 

One  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxvii. 


brave;  defy. 

And  with  presented  nakedness  out  face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3.  11. 

2.  To  keep  or  force  by  boldness.  [Rare.] 

Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four ; and,  with  a word,  out- 
faced you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it. 

J J Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  283. 

3.  To  face  or  stare  down;  confront  with  assur- 
ance, boastfully,  or  overbearingly ; browbeat. 

Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 

To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  301. 

Meer.  0 strange  impudence. 

That  these  should  come  to  face  their  sin ! 

Ever.  And  outface 

Justice ! B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  6. 

4.  To  face  out;  counteract  by  assurance;  put 
a good  face  on. 

We’ll  have  a swashing  and  a martial  outside. 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  L 3. 124. 


f contemptuous  i 
Daniel  Deronda,  xlii. 

outflow  (out'flo),  n.  A flowing  out  or  forth; 
efflux;  issue. 

outflow  (out-flo'),  v.  i.  To  flow  out. 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past? 

Campbell. 

outflush  (out'flush),  n.  A sudden  or  violent 
glow  or  access  of  heat;  hence,  an  ebullition. 
[Rare.] 

An  outflush  of  foolish  young  Enthusiasm. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartns,  p.  127. 

OUtfly  (out-fli'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  fly  beyond;  fly 
faster  than;  pass  or  surpass  by  rapidity  of 
flight ; outdistance ; escape  by  superior  swift- 
ness. 

His  evasion,  wing’d  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outjly  our  apprehensions. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 124. 

ii.  intrans.  To  flyout;  come  suddenly  into 
view. 

He  spake ; and,  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  tne  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L f°° 


outfallt  (out-fal'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outf alien,  owte-  outfoot  (out-fut'),  V.  t.  To  outrun;  go  faster 
fallen  (=  D.  uitvallen  = G.  ausfallen  = Sw.  ut-  ttian.  [Colloq.] 

f alla)\  < out  + fall1.]  To  burst  forth,  as  upon  ou^form|  (out'form),  n.  External  appearance. 

<flWnri  i > jv.  i\  6„a  Sr_^T-)  vrfral ft  anti  fall  I'01'  Cupid,  who  (at  first)  tooke  vaine  delight 

outfall  (out  fal),  n.  [_  D.  mtval  — li.  ausfall,  In  merJ  out.  formes,  until  he  lost  his  sight, 

sally,  falling  out,  = feel,  utfall,  ebbing  tide,  = Hath  chang’d  his  soule,  and  made  his  object  yon. 

Sw.  utfall  = Dan.  udfald,  sally,  falling  out;  Jl.  Jonson,  Lpig.  114,  To  Mistress  Philip  Sidney, 

from  the  verb.]  1.  The  point  or  place  of  dis-  outfortt  (out'fort),  n.  An  outlying  fort;  an  out- 
charge  of  a river,  drain,  culvert,  sewer,  ete.;  work. 

mouth ; embouchure.  After  re-charging,  they  won  the  out-fort  of  the  town, 

Rivers  with  greedier  speed  run  neere  and  slew  aU  they  found  therein. 

Their  outfalls  than  at  their  springs.  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  1.  Be. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour.  (Nitres.)  Q^fopthf  (out'forth),  adv.  On  the  exterior; 
2f.  A sudden  eruption  of  troops  from  a fortified  externally;  outside;  without.  Chaucer. 
place;  a sally.— 3.  A quarrel;  a falling  out.  outfrown  (out-froun'),  v.  t.  To  frown  down; 
[Prov.  Eng.]  .overbear  by  frowning.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  6. 

outfangtheft  (out'fang-thef ),  n.  _ [ME.  *out-  outgatet  (out'gat),  n.  [<  ME.  outgate;  < out  + 
fangen  thef,  AS.  *utfangcn  theof:  utfangen,  < ut,  gate1.]  An  outlet ; a passage  outward.  Spen- 
oat,+ fangen,  pp.  of fon,  take;  fhetff  thief.  See  ,ser,  State  of  Ireland. 

infangthef.]  In  law:  (a)  A liberty  or  privi-  outgeneral  (out-jen'e-ral),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
lege  whereby  a feudal  lord  was  enabled  to  call  generalship;  gain  advantage  over  by  superior 
any  man  dwelling  in  his  manor,  and  taken  for  military  skill. 

felony  in  another  place  out  of  his  fee,  to  judg-  outglare  (out-glar'),  v.  t.  To  outdo  in  brigbt- 
ment  in  his  own  court.  ness  of  dazzling  effect;  surpass  in  flagraney. 

We  haue  granted  also  vnto  them  of  our  speciall  grace  jjis  monstrous  score,  which  stood  outglaring  all 

. .. its  hideous  neighbours.  . 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xiv.  178.  {Davies.) 

I tell  you,  my  friend,  that,  were  all  my  former  sins 
doubled  in  weight  and  in  dye,  such  a villany  would  have 
outglared  and  outweighed  them  all.  Scott,  Pirate,  xxxi. 


that  they  haue  outfangthefe  in  then-  lands  within  the 
Ports  aforesaid.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  118. 

(6)  The  felon  so  taken. 

outfield  (out'fild)  n.  1.  Outlying  land  of  a _ __  

’ formerly  craped"  without  outgo  (out-go'),  v.t  [<  ME  .outgon,  < AS.  utgdn 
JLm  ijr  t?  n 9 (=  D.  uitqaan  = ML&.  utgan  = G.  ausgelien  = 


farm ; in  Scotland, 
uninclosed,  or  was 
being  manured.  See  infield.  K.  E.  D. — 2. 
An  outlying  region ; an  undefined  or  indefinite 
sphere,  district,  or  domain. 


For  what  after  all  ia  a word,  but  the  enclosure  of  a cer- 
tain district,  larger  or  smaller,  from  the  great  outfield  of 
thought  or  fact. 

Trench,  Study  of  Words  (1851),  p.  174. 


Outer  bailey.  See  bailey^ , 2. — Outer  bar,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  junior  barristers  collectively,  who  plead  outside 
the  bar,  as  opposed  to  queen’s  counsel  and  serjeants-at- 

law,  who  are  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar.  Hence  - « Q00  q 

outer  barristers,  or  utter  barristers,  all  who  are  not  queen  s OUt-HeiCJ  (.OUI  ieiaj,  n.  oee  nviu,  o. 
counsel  or  serjeants-at-law.— Outer  form,  in  printing,  out-fielder  (out  feeder),  n.  In  ball-games,  one 
See  form.— Outer  garment,  a garment  worn  outside  of  0f  fielders  who  is  posted  in  the  out-field. 

™riMnm°e^£  tfeTthe  Outfit  (out'fit),  n 1.  The  act  of  fitting  out  or 
making  preparation,  as  for  a voyage,  journey, 


UtllCIS  , copcbituij,  a buat,  niviaa,  ouv*.  w vuw*  v. w*  w. 

Outer  house,  jib,  malleolus,  peridium,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  In  rifle-practice : (a)  The  part  of  a 
target  beyond  the  circles  surrounding  the 
bull’s-eye,  and  thus  nearer  the  outside.  (6)  A 
shot  which  strikes  that  part. — 2.  In  elect., 
one  of  the  outside  wires  of  a three-wire  circuit. 
Jour.  Brit.  Inst,  of  Elect.  Engin.,  1899-1900, 
p.  538. 

OuterH  (ou't&r),  v.  t.  [f  ME.  outren  ; \ outer, 


or  expedition,  or  for  any  purpose. — 2.  The  ar- 
ticles prepared  or  expenses  needed  as  outlay, 
as  for  an  expedition ; equipment  of  any  kind 
and  for  any  purpose,  as  a stock  of  goods,  a 
team  or  rig,  etc. — 3.  An  establishment  of  any 
kind.  [Slang,  western  U.  S.] 

Many  outfits  regularly  shift  their  herds  every  spring  and 
fail  T.  Itoosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  498. 


(=  D.  uitgaan  = MLG.  utgan  ■. 

Sw.  «?;/(}  = Dan.  udgaa),  go  out,  < ut,  out,  + gdn, 
go.]  1.  To  go  beyond;  advance  so  as  to  pass 
in  going;  go  faster  or  further  than;  leave  be- 
hind; outdistance. 

Many  knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities, 
and  outwent  them,  and  came  together  unto  him. 

Mark  vi.  33. 

Ho,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ; the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  2.  61. 

2.  To  outdo;  exceed;  surpass. 

After  these  an  hundred  Ladies  moe 
Atmear’d  in  place,  the  which  each  other  did  outgoe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  11. 

My  divine  Mosca! 

Thou  hast  to-day  outgone  thyself. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

outgo  (out'go),  n.  [<  outgo,  r.]  That  which 
goes  out;  outflow;  specifically,  expenditure: 
the  opposite  of  income. 


outgoer 

OUtgoer  (out'go//6r),  n.  One  who  goes  out ; one 
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who  leaves  any  place,  land,  office,  etc.:  op- 
posed to  incomer . 

outgoing  (out' goring),  n.  1.  The  act  of  going 
out. 

Thou  raakest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening 
to  rejoice.  Pa>  lxv.  £ 

2.  That  which  goes  out;  outlay;  expenditure: 
generally  in  the  plural. — 3.  pi.  Utmost  border; 
extreme  limits. 

The  outgoings  of  their  border  were  at  Jordan. 

Josh.  xix.  22. 

If  I should  ask  thee  . . . which  are  the  outgoings  of 
paradise  : Peradventure  thou  wouldest  say  unto  me,  I never 
went  down  into  the  deep,  not  as  yet  into  hell. 

2 Esd.  iv.  7,  8. 

outgoing  (out 'goring),  a.  Going  out;  depart- 
ing; removing:  as,  an  outgoing  tenant, 
outgraint  (out-gran'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  deep- 
ness of  dye  or  coloring;  outredden;  outblush. 

She  blushed  more  than  they,  and  of  their  own 
Blush  made  them  all  asham’d,  to  see  how  far 
It  was  outblushed  and  outgrain'd  by  Her. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  iii.  45. 

outground  (out'ground),  n.  Ground  lying  at  a ... 

distance  from  one’s  residence,  or  from  the  main  outiestt  (out-jest'),  v.  t. 
ground.  Imp.  Diet.  oJ.,„  i,„  " 

outgrow  (out-gro'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  in 
growth;  grow  beyond;  grow  taller  than. 

0,  my  lord. 

You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth ; 

The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  104. 

2.  To  grow  beyond  the  limits  of;  become  too 
large  for:  said  of  what  covers  or  incloses:  as, 
children  outgrow  their  clothes. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea ! 

n up  m 1 j 7- 
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Ye'll  gie  to  me  a bed  in  an  outhouse 
for  my  young  son  and  me, 

And  the  meanest  servant  in  a’  the  place 
To  wait  on  him  and  me. 

* Lady  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  HI.  393). 

outing  (ou'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  outing,  owtynge; 
verbal  n.  of  out,  v.]  If.  An  issuing  forth  to  at- 
tack; a sally ; a foray.  Barbour. — 2.  An  air- 
ing ; an  excursion ; an  expedition ; a pleasure- 
trip. 

Pull  of  the  sentiment  of  Sunday  outings. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  34. 

3f.  A driving  forth;  expulsion;  ejection. 

The  late  outing  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  by  their  not 
renouncing  the  Covenant  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  com- 
mands, is  the  greatest  piece  of  state  now  in  discourse. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  330. 

4t.  Avoidance.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  375. — 5,  A 
feast  given  by  a craftsman  to  his  friends  at  the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
OUt-islet  (out'il),  n.  An  outlying  island. 

I accordingly  will  end  this  booke,  purposing  to  speake 
of  the  out-fsles,  Orcades,  Hebudes  or  Hebrides,  and  of 
Shetland  in  their  due  place. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  54.  ( Davies .) 

To  overcome  or  drive 


outlawry 

out-landish  Wife ; for  which  they  endeavourd  to  deprive 
him  of  his  Kingdom.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

I suppose  now  they  are  some  of  your  outlandish  troops ; 
your  foreign  Hessians,  or  such  like. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  2. 

2.  Strange;  unfamiliar;  odd;  uncouth;  bar- 
barous; bizarre. 

You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  terms 
To  stuif  out  a peculiar  dialect. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Divers  good  pictures,  and  many  outlandish  and  Indian 
curiosities  and  things  of  nature. 1 * 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  10,  1644. 
When  they  preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the 
derision  of  the  audience.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

3.  Out  of  the  way;  remote  from  societv;  se- 
cluded. 

He  resolved  to  settle  in  some  outlandish  part,  where  none 
could  be  found  to  know  him. 

R.  D.  Blaclcmore,  Loma  Doone,  v. 

outlancLishert,  n.  A foreigner. 

For  ten  weeks  together  this  rabble  rout  of  ouUandishers 
are  billetted  with  her  [Yarmouth  |;  yet,  in  aU  that  while, 
the  rate  of  no  kinde  of  food  is  raised. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  149). 

outlandishliket  (out-lan'dish-llk),  adv.  Out- 
awav  by  iestinsr"  " " landishly.  Ascham,  The  Seholemaster,  p.  204. 

Kelt  „ f , outlandishly  (out-lan'dish-li),  adv.  In  an  out- 

Rent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? landish  manner. 

Hia  heart-struck  injuries.1’  Wh°  Lear  ^iif  1 16  OUtlandishneSS  (out-lan'dish-nes),  11.  The  state 

out  jet  (out'jet),  n.  That  which  projects  from  u,  ££"?,  0"tlaTndiBb-  ... 

anything.  Huqli  Miller.  [Rare.]  OUtlasht  (out-lash  ),  v.  i.  To  strike  or  hit  out ; 

outkeeper  (out'ke'per),  n.  In  sun.,  a small  “^k0  a sudden  attack  or  outburst, 
dial-plate  having:  an  index  turned  bv  a millod  Malice  hath  a wide  mouth,  and  loves  to  outlash  in  her 
headmnderneatlij used wRh the°urveyraJscom^  niGl nnlT f<vnt '1*" m- (Pt »■ ) iii- 6.  (Davies) 
pass  to  keep  tally  in  measurement  by  chain.  Olltlasn  (out  n%  [<  outlash , v.]  A lash- 

E.  H.  Knight.  mS  or  striking  out ; an  outburst;  an  outbreak. 


IF.  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus.  nn+lab/v,  - . 

) v too  ranid  vrowth.  0U^lab0Ur  (o_utia  b9r)>  V'L  To  outd° 


3.  To  exhaust  by  too  rapid  growth. 

“ I doubt  they’ll  outgrow  their  strength,”  she  added,  look- 
ing over  their  heads  ...  at  their  mother. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 

4.  To  pass  beyond  the  limits  of;  leave  behind 
or  lose  in  the  process  of  growth  or  develop-  outlagrert 

TMOV1+  • no  f/%  /1/II4/VWO...  4*  I i . * 


in  labor,  endurance,  or  suffering. 


ment:  as,  to  outgrow  one’s  usefulness. 

Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands’  dispatch  of  two,  gardening  so  wide. 

Milton,  P.  L. , ix.  202. 
On  my  Conscience,  he ’s  a bashful  Poet ; 

You  think  that  strange— no  matter,  he'll  outgrow  it. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  Prol. 

outgrowth  (out ' groth),  n.  1.  That  which 


Still  I have  fought,  as  if  in  beauty’s  sight,  . . . 
Taught  fasts,  till  bodys  like  our  souls  grew  light; 

Out- watch’d  the  jealous,  and  outlabour'd  beast. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  II.  2. 

[Also  outlicker  ; < D.  uitlegger  = 


Underneath  the  silence  there  was  an  outlash  of  hatred 
and  vindictiveness.  She  wished  that  the  marriage  might 
make  two  people  wretched  besides  lierself. 

George  Eliot , Daniel  Deronda,  yyy. 
OUtlast  (out-last'),  v.  t.  To  last  longer  than; 
exceed  in  duration ; outlive. 

Sure  I shall  outlast  him  : 

This  makes  me  young  again,  a score  of  years. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  1.  1. 


E.  outlier , q.  v.]  An  outrigger. 

a good  substantial  Mast  and  a mat  Sail,  and  Nature  and  nationality  will  outlast  the  transient  policy 
°n  each  8ide  the  °fa.  "eW  _dynasty\  L ^Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.  ,L  79. 
Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  492. 

OUtlaidt  (out'lad),  a.  Laid  out;  exposed. 

To  guard  the  out-laid  Isle 
Of  Walney.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxvii.  12, 


grows  out;  an  excrescence : specifically,  in  bot.,  Of  Walney.  Drayton,  Polyolbion, xxvii.  1-2. 

a collective  term  for  the  various  excrescences  outlancedt,  a.  Projecting  or  edged  like  a lance. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixt  he  bore, 

StrOTlO'l  V rvi  til  nr,  mn  rtn  rl  ionroiuin  niil.  —4.1 
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or  growths  from  the  general  surface  of  plants, 
such  as  trichomes,  prickles,  bristles,  the  ligule 
of  grasses,  etc. — 2.  A development  or  growth 
from  some  other  or  earlier  condition  or  state 
of  things ; a growth,  development,  result,  or  re- 
sultant from  any  kind  of  cause  or  beginning. 

OUtguard  (out'gard),  n.  A guard  at  a distance 
from  the  main  body  of  an  army  ; the  guard  at 
the  furthest  distance ; hence,  anything  for  de- 
fense placed  at  a distance  from  the  thing  to  be 
defended. 

* These  outguards  ol  the  mind.  Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

outhaul  (out'hal),  it.  Naut.,  a rope  used  to  haul 
out  the  tack  of  a jib  or  lower  studdingsail,  or 
the  clue  of  a spanker. 

outhauler  ( out 'haler),  ?? . 1.  A line  or  rope 
used  to  haul  a net  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
— 2.  Same  as  outhaul. 

outheest,  ».  See  outas'i. 

outhert,  a.,  pron.,  and  conj.  A Middle  English 
variant  of  others,  either. 

out-herod  (out-her'od),t\  t.  In  the  phrase  to  out- 
herod  Herod,  to  be  more  violent  than  Herod  (as 
represented  in  the  old  mystery  plays) ; hence, 
to  exceed  in  any  excess  of  evil. 
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Strongly  outlaunced  towards  either  side. 

Like  two  sharpe  speares  his  enemies  to  gore. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  L 82. 
outland  (out'land),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *outland, 
outland,  < AS.  utland,  foreign  land  (utlcnda,  a 
stranger)  (=  MLG.  utlant,  outlying  land,  = G. 
ausland,  foreign  countries,  = Icel.  utldnd,  outly- 
ing fields,  foreign  countries,  = Sw.  utlandet  = 
Dan.  udlandet,  foreign  countries),  < ut,  out,  + 
land,  land.  Cf.  inland.']  I.  n.  1.  Land  lying 
beyond  the  limit  of  occupation  or  cultivation; 
outlying  or  frontier  land. 

When  they  [Indians]  go  a hunting  into  the  outlands, 
they  commonly  go  out  for  the  whole  season  with  their  wives 
and  family.  Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  if  28. 

2.  In  feudal  law,  that  part  of  the  land  of  the 
manor  occupied  or  enjoyed  by  the  tenants.  Also 
called  utland  and  gesettes-land  or  gafol-land,  as 
distinguished  from  inland. 

II.  a.  Foreign. 

The  little  lamb 
Nursed  in  our  bosoms,  . . . 

The  outland  pagans,  with  unlawful  claim, 

Deprived  us  of.  Strutt,  Ancient  Times,  i.  1. 

Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  outland  dame. 

r i j i „ ,,  , Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien 

I would  have  such  a fellow  whipped  for  o’erdoing  Ter-  r 

magant;  it  out-herods  Herod.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  Iii.  2. 15.  OUtlander  (out  lan-der),  n.  [=  D.  uitlander  = 
The  figure  in  question  had  out-Heroded  Herod,  and  gone  as  outland  + -er2.  Cf.  inlander.] 

beyond  the  bounds  of  even  the  prince’s  indefinite  decorum.  " foreigner;  a person  who  is  not  a native. 

Poe,  Prose  Tales,  1.  343.  Wood. 

a'Vj  a very  favouriteemperor  out-herods  even  Outlandish  (out-lan'dish),  a.  [X  ME.  outland- 

thm  butcher  [Ga-lhenus],  by  boastmg  of  the  sabring  which  issh,  < AS.  utlendisc  ( D uitlandsrh  MT  P 

he  had  let  loose  amongst  crowds  of  helpless  women.  • atuanasch  MLG. 

- ■ - utlandesch  = G.  auslandisch  = Sw.  utlandsk  = 


De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

outhesst,  n.  Same  as  outas%. 
outhouse  (ont'hous),  n.  [=  Sw.  uthus  = Dan. 
udhus;  as  out  + housed.]  Asmallhonseor build- 
ing separate  from  the  main  house ; an  outbuild- 
ing; specifically,  in  law,  under  the  definition 
of  arson,  a building  contributory  to  habitation, 
separate  from  the  main  structure,  and  so  by 
the  common-law  rules  a parcel  of  the  dwelling- 
house  or  not,  according  as  it  is  within  or  with- 
01in  CUFtjlage-  A rude  structure  — for  example, 
a thatched  pigsty  — may  be  an  outhouse,  but  it  must  be  in 
some  sense  a complete  building.  Bishop. 


Dan.  udenlandsk),  foreign,  of  outland  origin,  < 
utland,  foreign  land,  + -isc,  E.  -ish1.  Cf.  out- 
land.'] 1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a foreign  country; 
foreign;  not  native.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

No  marchaunt  yit  ne  fette  outlandish  ware. 

Chaucer , Former  Age,  1.  22. 
There  is  noe  outlandish  man  will  us  abide, 

Nor  will  us  come  nye. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  233). 

Outlandish  wares  are  conueighed  into  the  same  Citie 
by  the  famous  riuer  of  Thames.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 127. 

He  had  tak’n  with  him  Alfrid  his  youngest  Son  to  be 
there  inaugurated  King,  and  brought  home  with  him  an 


outlaugh  (out-laf '),  v.  t.  [=  D.  uitlagchen  = G. 
auslachen  = Dan.  udle.]  1.  To  surpass  in  laugh- 
ing. 

Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest, 

To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Cailell’s  Arviragus  and  Philicia,  L 17. 
2.  To  laugh  down;  discourage  or  put  out  of 
^.countenance  by  laughing, 
outlaw  (out'la),  n.  [<  ME.  outlawe , utlawe , ut- 
laze  (ML.  utlagus ),  < AS.  utlaga , an  outlaw  (= 
Icel.  utlagi , an  outlaw,  utlaga , outlawed),  < ut, 
out,  + lagu,  law:  see  law*.]  1.  One  who  is 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  de- 
prived of  its  protection.  Formerly  it  was  law- 
ful in  Great  Britain  for  any  one  to  kill  such  a 
person.  See  outlawry. 

Got  mot  thee  save,  brave  Outlaw  Murray ! 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chy valrie ! 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  20). 

A poor,  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 

My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  58. 
2.  A disorderly  person  living  in  defiant  viola- 
tion of  the  law;  a habitual  criminal. 

It  is  only  for  the  outlaws,  the  dangerous  classes,  those 
who  have  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  conscience,  that  we 
build  prisons  and  establish  courts.  The  law  is  for  the 
lawless.  J.  F,  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  200. 

= Syn.  2.  Robber,  bandit*  brigand,  freebooter,  highwav- 
man,  marauder. 

outlaw  (out'la),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outlawen  (ML.  ut- 
lagare),  < AS.  utlagian,  outlaw,  < utlaga,  an  out- 
law: see  outlaw,  n.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  ben- 

efit and  protection  of  law;  declare  an  outlaw; 
proscribe. 

I had  a son, 

Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ; he  sought  my  life 

But  lately,  very  late : I lov  d him,  friend.  * 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  172. 

In  Westminster-HaU  you  may  Out-law  a Man  for  forty 
Shillings.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  48. 

2.  To  remove  from  legal  jurisdiction;  deprive 
of  legal  force.  An  obligation  which  by  reason  of  the 
lapse  of  time  has  become  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, so  that  no  action  will  lie  on  it,  is  said  to  be  outlawed. 
Outlawry  : out 'lA-ri ),  n.  [<  ME.  outlawry  (ML. 
utlagaria)-,  < outlaw  + -ry.]  1.  The  putting 
of  a person  out  of  the  protection  of  law  by 
legal  means ; also,  the  process  by  which  one  is 
deprived  of  that  protection,  or  the  condition  of 
one  so  deprived:  a punishment  formerly  im- 
posed on  one  who,  when  called  into  court,  con- 
temptuously refused  to  appear,  or  evaded  jus- 
tice by  disappearing.  In  the  earliest  times  outlawry 


outlawry 

seems  to  have  implied  exclusion  from  all  the  protections 
and  remedies  with  which  the  law  guarded  lawful  men, 
but  by  successive  ameliorations  it  was  reduced  in  effect 
to  the  rule  that  it  incapacitated  a person  for  prosecuting 
actions  for  his  own  benefit,  though  he  might  still  defend 
himself.  In  capital  cases,  as  treason  or  felony,  failure  to 
appeal-  was  a sufficient  evidence  of  guilt,  and  process  of 
outlawry  thereon  entailed  forfeiture  of  his  personal  estate. 
Fugitation  is  a term  of  similar  meaning  in  Scots  law. 

He  was  holdun  in  otUlaivrie  of  Domycian  ine  the  yle 
Patmos.  Wyclif,  Prol.  on  the  Apocalips. 

By  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  173. 

2.  The  condition  of  a debt  or  other  cause  of 
action  when  by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  it  can 
no  longer  sustain  an  action.  Such  a debt  still  sub- 
sists for  some  other  purposes— such,  for  instance,  as  ena- 
bling the  creditor  to  retain  a pledge  if  he  holds  a security. 

— Clerk  of  the  outlawries.  See  clerk. 
outlay  (out-la.7),  v.  t.  To  lay  or  spread  out ; ex- 
pose; display.  Drayton. 

outlay  (out'la),  n.  [i  outlay,  v.]  1.  A laying 

out  or  expending;  that  which  is  laid  out  or 
expended ; expenditure : as,  that  mansion  has 
been  built  at  a great  outlay. 

This  business  of  cent-shops  is  overdone  among  the  wo- 
men-folks.  My  wife  tried  it,  and  lost  five  dollars  on  her 
outlay.  Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  xix. 

2f.  A remote  haunt. 

I know  her  and  her  haunts, 

Her  layes,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover  all. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

OUtlayer  (out'la/ter),  n.  In  zodl.,  the  ectoderm : 
correlated  with  inlayer  and  midlayer  or  meso- 
derm. 

OUtleap  (out'lep),  n.  A sally;  flight;  escape. 
Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  outleaps,  they 
might  be  . . . under  the  eye  of  a father,  and  then  no  very 
great  harm  can  come  of  it.  Locke,  Education,  s 97. 

outlearn  (out-l^rn7),  v.  t.  If.  To  learn  or  as- 
certain from  others ; elicit. 

He  . . . oft  of  them  did  earnestly  inquire, 

Where  was  her  won,  and  how  he  mote  her  find. 

But,  when  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  out-leame,  he  them  from  ground  did  reare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  22. 

2.  To  pass  or  excel  in  learning;  outstrip  in 
learning. — 3.  To  get  beyond  the  study  or  learn- 
ing of ; outlive  the  practice  of. 

outler  (ot'ler),  a.  [Var.  of  outer1,  appar.  rest- 
ing on  outlier.']  Out-of-door;  outlying;  un- 
housed. [Scotch.] 

outlet  (out'let),  n.  [<  ME.  *outlete,  utlete  (= 
Icel.  utlat ),  outlet;  < out  + let1.  Cf.  inlet.]  1. 
The  place  or  the  opening  by  which  anything  is 
let  out,  escapes,  or  is  discharged;  a passage 
outward ; a means  of  egress ; a place  of  exit ; 
a vent. 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  are  very  necessary  as 
outlets  to  a populous  nation.  Bacon. 

You  could  not  live  among  such  people  ; you  are  stifled 
for  want  of  an  outlet  toward  something  beautiful,  great, 
or  noble.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  1. 

2f.  The  place  or  district  through  which  one 
passes  outward;  outer  part;  in  the  plural,  out- 
skirts. 

We  got  to  the  door  of  a dismal-looking  house  in  the  out- 
lets of  the  town.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lv. 

3.  In  commerce , a market  for  the  sale  of  any 
product. — 4.  A lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a 
house,  with  a walk  or  passage  through  it  to  the 
highway.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Any  given  spot  in  the  garden  or  outlet.  Gilbert  White. 
Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  inferior  strait  or  lower  opening 
of  the  pelvic  canal,  bounded  by  the  ischiopubic  rami,  is- 
chial tuberosities,  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  and  coccyx, 
outletf  (out-let7),  v.  t . [<  out  + let1.]  To  let 

forth : emit.  Daniel. 

outHckert,  n.  [See  outlager.]  Same  as  outrig- 
ger. E.  Phillips , 1706. 

outlie1  (out-li7),  v.  i.  [<  out  + lie1.]  To  remain 
in  the  open  air ; camp  out. 

We  are  not  about  to  start  on  a squirrel-hunt,  or  to  drive 
a deer  into  the  Horican,  but  to  outlie  for  days  and  nights, 
and  to  stretch  across  a wilderness  where  the  feet  of  men 
seldom  go.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xviiL 

outlie2  (out-li7),  v.  t.  [<  out  4-  lie%.]  To  outdo 
in  lying ; be  or  show  one’s  self  to  be  a greater 
liar  than. 

A tongue  that  can  cheat  widows,  cancel  scores,  . . . 
And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  61. 

outlier  (outTiter),  n.  [=  D.  uitlegger , an  out- 
lier, an  outrigger  (>  E.  outlager,  outlicker) ; < 
out  + Her1.]  1.  One  who  does  not  reside  in 
the  place  with  which  his  office  or  duty  con- 
nects him. 

The  outliers  are  not  so  easily  held  within  the  pale  of  the 
laws.  Marq.  of  Halifax,  quoted  in  Mason’s  Supp.  to 

[Johnson’s  Diet. 
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2.  An  outsider. 

1 hope  every  worthy  and  true  English  Protestant  of  the 
Establish’d  Church  (for  I have  no  hopes  of  the  outlyers) 
will  favourably  allow  the  following  poem. 

D'Urfey,  Colin’s  Walk,  Pref.  (Davies.) 

3.  A part  lying  without  or  beyond  the  main 
body ; an  isolated  or  outlying  part ; specifically, 
in  geol.,  a part  of  a stratum  or  group  of  strata, 
or  a mass  of  rock  of  any  kind,  which  has  been 
left  behind  while  that  part  of  the  formation 
by  which  it  was  originally  surrounded,  and 
to  which  it  belonged,  has  been  removed  by 
denudation.  The  outlier  or  mass  which  has  escaped 
being  worn  away  by  atmospheric  or  other  agencies  re- 
mains as  a witness  of  the  former  greater  extension  of  the 
formation.  Opposed  to  inlier. 

4.  In  tool. , that  which  is  outlying,  subtypical, 
or  aberrant,  as  a genus  or  family  of  animals, 
►utline  (out'lin),  n.  1.  The  line,  real  or  ap- 
parent, by  which  a figure  is  defined;  the  exte- 
rior line ; contour ; external  figure. 

Penning  the  contours  and  outlines  with  a more  even  and 
acute  touch.  Evelyn,  Sculptura,  i.  5. 

A triangle  or  quadrilateral,  with  all  the  sides  unequal, 
gives  no  pleasure  to  the  eye  as  a form  or  outline. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  230. 

A city  wall  follows  the  outline  of  the  hill. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  43. 

2.  A style  or  method  of  drawing  in  which  an 
object  or  a scene  is  represented  merely  by  lines 
of  contour  without  shading,  in  such  drawings  the 
effect  of  shading  is  sometimes  produced  by  thickening  the 
lines  on  the  side  away  from  the  light ; but  this  method  is 
opposed  to  the  true  function  of  an  outline.  Compare  cuts 
under  Hermes  and  hawse-hole. 

3.  A rough  draft  or  first  general  sketch  of  the 
main  features  of  some  scheme  or  design,  the 
details  of  which  can  be  filled  in  later  if  need 
be ; a description  of  the  principal  features  only. 

His  drama  at  present  has  only  the  outlines  drawn. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  182. 

I will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  with  a 
brief  outline  of  his  person.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 
In  words,  like  weeds,  I’ll  wrap  me  o’er, 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold , 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 
Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  v. 

4.  In  angling,  a set-line — Outline  embroidery, 
a simple  kind  of  embroidery  done  usually  upon  washable 
materials  with  crewel-stitch  and  similar  simple  stitches, 
the  pattern  being  produced  without  any  filling  up  of  sur- 
faces and  entirely  in  slender  tracery.—  Outline-stitch, 
any  one  of  the  simple  embroidery-stitches  fit  for  outline 
embroidery.  See  cr  etc  el-stitch,  stem-stitch  rope-stitch.  = Syn. 
Outline,  Contour , Profile,  Sketch,  Delineation.  Outline  is,  lit- 
erally. the  outer  or  exterior  line;  but  the  word  is  freely 
used  for  a representation  by  the  principal  or  distinguish- 
ing lines.  Contour  and  profile  retain  this  distinctive  mean- 
ing of  the  outside  line,  the  former  referring  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  whole  figure  in  any  position,  and  the  latter  to 
the  boundary  of  face  or  figure  when  seen  directly  from 
one  side,  with  figurative  uses  in  architecture  and  survey- 
ing. A sketch  fills  up  the  outline  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
not  completely,  but  so  that  a lively  idea  of  the  original  ob- 
ject or  scene  is  conveyed.  Delineation  is  rather  indefinite, 
but  is  more  than  an  outline  and  may  be  complete.  Out- 
line, sketch,  and  delineation  bear  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  when  used  to  express  the  representation  of  a sub- 
ject in  words. 

outline  (out'lin),  v.  t.  [<  outline , n.]  To  draw 
the  exterior  line  of ; draw  in  outline ; delineate ; 
sketch  the  main  features  of. 
outlinear  (out-lin7e-ar),  a.  [<  outline  + -ar%, 
after  linear.]  Pertaining  to  or  forming  an  out- 
line. Imp.  Diet. 

outlistt  (out'list),  n.  The  extreme  edge;  the 
extremity  of  the  border. 

The  outlist  of  Judah  fell  into  the  midst  of  Dan’s  whole 
cloth.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  x.  22.  (Davies.) 

outlive  (out-liv7),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  live  longer 
than;  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of ; over- 
live; survive. 

The  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and 
all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  J oshua.  J udges  ii.  7. 
This  is  old  age  ; but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  538. 

2.  To  surpass  in  duration ; outlast. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lv. 

Youth  fades ; love  droops ; the  leaves  of  friendship  fall : 

A mother’s  secret  hope  outlives  them  all. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mother’s  Secret. 
= Syn.  Outlive,  Survive.  Outlive  is  generally  the  stronger, 
carrying  something  of  the  idea  of  surpassing  or  beating 
another  in  vitality  or  hold  upon  life  ; it  is  tenderer  to  say 
that  one  survives  than  that  he  outlives  his  wife  or  friend. 
ii.  intrans.  To  live  longer;  continue  to  live. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  132. 

OUtlivert  (out-liv ter),  n.  A survivor. 

Seven  they  were  in  all,  all  aliue  and  well  in  one  day, 
six  dead  in  the  other ; the  outliuer  becoming  a conuert  to 
their  religion.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  186. 


outmantle 

out-lodging  (outToj7/ing),  p.  A lodging  or  domi- 
cile beyond  usual  or  established  limits ; espe- 
cially. at  English  universities,  a lodging  out- 
side the  college  gates. 

As  for  out-lodgings  (like  galleries,  necessary  evils  in  pop- 
ular Churches),  he  rather  tolerates  than  approves  them. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  II.  xiv.  3. 

outlook  (out-luk7),  v.  t.  If.  To  look  out ; select. 

Away  to  the  brook, 

All  your  tackle  outlook. 

Cotton,  Angler’s  Ballad. 

2.  To  face  or  confront  bravely ; overcome  as 
by  bolder  looks  or  greater  courage ; hence,  in 
general,  to  overcome.  [In  the  passage  from  Shak- 
spere  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  ‘to  procure  as 
by  courage  or  bold  looks  (to  conquer  conquest),’  or  ‘ to 
look  forth  iu  search  of,’  ‘seek  for,’  or  ‘ outface.’] 

I drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 

And  cull’d  these  fiery  spirits  from  ihe  world. 

To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  115. 
’Twill  make  him  more  insult  to  see  you  fearful. 

Outlook  his  anger.  Fletcher , YY  ife  for  a Month,  ii.  1. 

Fictions  and  mormoes,  too  weak  to  outlook  a brave  glit- 
tering temptation.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  518.  (Latham.) 

outlook  (out'luk),  n.  1.  The  act  of  looking  out 
or  watching  for  any  object;  vigilant  watch: 
as,  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  something. — 2. 
The  place  from  which  an  observer  looks  out 
or  watches  for  anything;  a watch-tower;  a 
lookout. — 3.  The  distance  to  which,  under 
given  circumstances,  vision  extends  m search- 
ing or  watching ; extent  of  unobstructed  vision ; 
hence,  power  of  foresight ; breadth  of  view. 

From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above ; 

From  nobler  recompense,  above  applause ; 

Which  owes  to  man’s  short  out-look  all  its  charms. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  1154. 

4.  That  which  is  perceived  by  the  eye  on  look- 
ing forth;  a view;  a scene;  hence,  that  which 
is  looked  forward  to;  a prospect:  used  literal- 
ly and  figuratively. 

The  condensed  breath  ran  in  streams  down  the  panes, 
chequering  the  dreary  out-look  of  chimney  tops  and  smoke. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  ii. 

outlooker  (out'lukter),  n.  One  who  looks  away 
or  aside ; one  who  does  not  keep  an  object 
steadily  in  view ; an  inconstant  person.  [Rare.  ] 
They  may  be  kinde,  but  not  constant,  and  Loue  loues  no 
out-lookers.  Breton,  Backet  of  Letters,  p.  43.  (Davies.) 

outlooset  (out'los),  n.  A way  of  escape  or  eva- 
sion. Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  78. 
outlopet  (out'lop),  n.  An  excursion ; a running 
away. 

Outlopes  sometimes  he  doth  assay,  but  very  short. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  p.  228.  (Latham.) 

OUtlopert  (out Topper),  n.  One  who  makes  an 
excursion ; one  who  runs  away. 

Touching  any  outlopers  of  our  nation  which  may  happen 
to  come  thither  to  traffike,  you  are  not  to  suffer,  but  to  im- 
prison the  chiefe  officers.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  173. 

outluster,  outlustre  (out-lus'ter),  v.  t.  To  ex- 
cel or  surpass  in  luster  or  brightness.  Sliak., 
Cymbeline,  i.  4.  79. 

Outlying  (outTFing),  a.  1.  Lying  without  or 
beyond  the  boundary  or  limit ; external ; extra- 
neous; non-appurtenant;  alien. 

The  last  survey  I proposed  of  the  four  outlying  . . . em- 
pires was  that  of  the  Arabians. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Heroic  Virtue,  § 5. 

2.  Lying  at  a distance  from  the  main  body,  de- 
sign, etc.;  appurtenant,  but  not  contiguous; 
disconnected;  isolated;  hence,  unrelated;  ex- 
trinsic. 

All  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Addison. 

For  the  most  part  we  allow  only  outlying  and  transient 
circumstances  to  make  our  occasions. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  145. 

In  the  outlying  possessions  of  either  commonwealth 
greater  licence  was  allowed. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  178. 

OUtman  (out-man7),  v.  t.  1.  To  excel  in  man- 
hood or  manliness;  be  more  of  a man  than; 
outdo  as  a man. 

In  gigantic  ages,  finding  quite  other  men  to  outman  and 
outstrip  than  the  mite-populace  about  me,  or,  at  the  best, 
here  and  there  a Vulcanello.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  outnumber  as  regards  men ; have  more 
men  than. 

outmanceuver,  outmanoeuvre  (out-ma-no'ver 
or  -nu'ver),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  manceuvering. 
outmantle  (out-man'tl),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
dress  or  ornament.  [Bare.] 

Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand, 

And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose. 

Till  it  outmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. 

Coivper,  Task,  v.  680. 


outmarch 

outmarch  (out-march'),  v.  t.  To  march  faster 
than ; march  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  outmarched,  the  foot.  Clarendon. 

Outmatch  (out-mach'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  as  ri- 
val; be  more  than  a match  for;  vie  successfully 
with;  outdo;  overmatch. 

In  labour  the  Oxe  will  out-toile  him,  and  in  subtlitie  the 
I ox  will  out-match  him. 

Breton,  Dignitie  of  Man,  p.  Id.  (Davies.) 

outmate  (out-mat'),  v.  t.  To  outmatch ; out- 
peer;  exceed. 

Since  the  pride  of  your  heart  so  far  outmates  its  gen-  P?sec*  to  in-over . [ 

eroslty-  J.BaUlie.  Outpace  (out-pas'),  p.  I 

outmeasuret  (out-mezh'ur),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  outruni  leave  behind, 
measure  or  extent. 

And  outmeamre  time  itself. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  y.  18. 

outmost  (out'most),  a . superl.  [<  out  + -most.'] 

Furthest  outward ; most  remote  from  the  mid- 
dle; outermost.  See  utmost. 
out-moutht  (out'mouth),  n.  A full,  sensuous 

mouth.  

A full  nether-lip,  an  outrrwuth  that  makes  mine  water  OUtparagOIl  (out-par'a-gon) 

' ru™.W».v.  \f oi(l OllA#»n  i O in  ovonl  1 a 1-1  n 
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It  is  probable  that  the  earthworms  plant  many  of  the  ash 
and  sycamore  trees  that  we  see  perched  in  out-of -the-wau 
corners-  Nature,  XXX,  57 

3.  Unusual;  uncommon. 

It  was  impossible  for  a patient  of  the  most  out-of-the-way 
colour  not  to  find  a nose  to  match  it. 

Addison  and  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  260. 

4.  Departing  from  the  proper  path;  hence,  im- 
proper; unbecoming;  not  the  thing.  [Colloq.l 

out-oven  (out'uv"n),  n.  See  oven. 
out-over  (out-6'ver),  adv.  At  a distance:  op- 
posed  to  in-ovpr.  [Scotch.] 

trans.  To  outwalk  or 


Arion’s  speed  could  not  outpace  thee. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii. 
You  are  walking  with  a tall  varlet,  whose  strides  outpace 
yours  to  lassitude.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster 

II.  intrans. 

Hichardson. 

The  number  cannot  from  my  minde  outpace. 

Gascoigne,  Voyage  to  Holland,  an.  1572. 


To  pace  out;  pass  or  go  out. 


at  it-  Dryden,  Maiden  Queen,  i.  2.  in  excellence, 

outmove  (out-m6v'),  v.  t.  To  advance  so  as  to 
pass  in  going;  go  faster  than;  outgo;  exceed 
in  quickness. 

My  father’s  ideas  ran  on  as  much  faster  than  the  trans- 
lation  as  the  translation  out-moved  my  Uncle  Toby's. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  39. 
outname  (out-nam'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  name, 
significance,  or  importance. 

Why,  thou  hast  rais’d  up  mischief  to  his  height, 

And  found  one  to  outname  thy  other  faults. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  4. 

outness  (out'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 

out  or  beyond;  separateness.  Hence — 2 In  .«  ..u  wu-imicb  wun-  ,.  , 

metaph.,  the  state  of  being  out  of,  and  distin-  out  the  J*1*8-  , Courtand  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  104.  Be  the  askere  out-p 

guishable  from,  the  perceiving  mind,  and  not  outPart  (out'part),  n.  A part  remote  from  the  s 

merely  from  the  ego  or  subject ; externality.  center  or  mam  Part-  - (out  put)’ 

From  whut  we  have  shewn  it  is  a manifest  consequence  , In  hope  to  hew  out  of  his  hole 

tat,  t.hft  iHpfls  nf  onooo  rvn  tor,  nan  *uj . ■ ••  A he  fell  ns,  or  out-pai*ts  of  a wheel  that  compasse  in  the 

whole, 

To  serve  some  goodly  chariot.  Chapman,  Iliad,  iv. 


heroine  of  untold  wealth,  and  a hero  who  uutparagons 
the  Admirable  Crichton.  The  Academy,  No.  892,  p.  392. 

outparamour  (out-par'a-miir),  v.  t.  To  exceed 
in  number  of  paramours  or  mistresses. 

Wine  loved  I deeply,  dice  dearly;  and  in  woman  out 
paramoured  the  Turk.  t — «.•  . 

OUt-parish  (out'par'ish), ...  ^ , mm  puris ii,  as 
distinguished  from  an  urban  or  a burgbal  par- 
ish; also,  a parish  lying  outside  of  some  place 
of  more  consequence. 

There  died  of  the  plague  this  last  week  thirteen ; where- 
of ten  in  six  out-parishes,  and  three  in  two  parishes  with 

OllT,  l.hfl  WH  11a  -vi  ,7  r/l-’i ...  — ~ ..  **  ai  ...»  r - . . 


Z Vu  "i  V is  a manliest  consequence 

that  the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  things  placed  at  a dis- 
tance are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  sight;  they 
axe  not  otherwise  perceived  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 
tip.  Berkeley,  Essay  towards  a New  Theory  of  Vision,  § 46. 

If  a man  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell,  and 
musk  were  the  only  odorous  body,  he  could  have  no  sense 
ot  outness  — no  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  himself. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 289. 


The  day  before,  this  massacre  began  in  the  out-parts  of 
the  country  round  about,  and  continued  two  days. 

Winthrop,  Hist  New  England,  II.  199. 
OUt-parterf,  n.  An  error  for  outputter.  first 
corrected  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary, 
outpass,  v.  t.  To  surpass.  Minsheu. 


outnimt  *.  *. . [<  ME.  outnimen,  < As!  utniman,  Sfsl’ion  ( ” 
< utj  out,  + nimariy  take : see  out  and  nim.]  To  =1“  <»5«rf  (out'puHer), 


outrage 

2.  The  soldier  or  soldiers  placed  at  such  post 
or  station. 

outpour  (out-por'),  v.  t.  To  pour  out;  send  forth 
m a stream ; effuse. 

He  look’d,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  outpour’d.  Milton,  P.  K.,  iii.  311. 

outpour  (out'por),  n.  [<  outpour,  ».]  An  out- 
pouring; an  outflow. 

outpouring  (out'porGng),  n.  A pouring  out; 
outflow ; effusion. 

Selden’s  Table-Talk  is  the  spontaneous  incidental  out- 
pouring of  an  overflowing  mind. 

Int.  to  Selden’ s Table-Talk  (ed.  Arber),  p.  10. 

outpower  (out-pou'6r),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
power;  overpower. 

In  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  there  was  generally  one  who 
out-powered  all  the  rest. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  iii.  41.  {Davies.) 
Myriads  of  men,  . . . out-powering  by  numbers  all  op- 
position. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxxvii. 

outpray  (out-pra'),  v.  t.  1.  To  go  beyond  or 
surpass  in  prayer;  excel  in  sincerity  or  fervor 
v.  t.  To  surpass  of  prayer  or  supplication. 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 

Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outpray s a saint. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  261. 
2.  To  surpass  or  excel  as  prayer. 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ; then  let  them  have 
ihat  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have. 

'shnk  ittHTaT  . . Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  V.  3.  109. 

A rural  oarish  as  ou^rJ?e  (°ut-priz'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  value 
a rural  parish,  as  or  estimated  worth. 

Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she ’s  out- 
prized  by  a trifle.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4.  88. 

out-putt  (out-put'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outputten;  < out 
+ put^.]  To  put  out;  exclude. 

Be  the  askere  out-putte  for  euere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  362. 
t'ryj  n.  [<  out-put , v.]  The  quan- 
tity ot  material  put  out  or  produced  within  a 
specified  time,  as  coal  from  a pit  or  iron  from 
a furnace,  etc. ; in  general,  production;  amount 
or  rate  of  production. 

In  England  the  system  of  subdivision  is  carried  outvery 
thoroughly  and  minutely,  and  with  great  results  as  to  out- 
put, but  under  it  the  all-round  workman  is  disappearipg. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  533. 

A writer  in  the  “Saturday  Review"  computed  not  long 
ago  that  the  yearly  output  of  novels  in  this  country  [Eng- 
land] is  about  eight  hundred.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  172. 

n.  One  who  utters 


< uty  out,  + niman,  take:  see  out&n&nim  lTn  uuu^asi"11  ^ut-pasn  on;,  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
takeout;  e xcept . J passionateness ; exceed  or  go  beyond  in  passion. 

. » ,,  l ^ I Hare.  I 

And  that  ne  no  man  out  nyme  by  no  manere  of  fraun-  , , . . , „ w „ 

chyse.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  d 353  5 fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 

OlltnoisP  font  nnirO  v t Trv  • ’ • J.®.one  t*l^ck  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot  passion, 

ouunoise  (out  noiz  v.  t.  io  exceed  m noise;  Siding  with  our  great  Council  against  Tostig 

surpass  in  noisiness.  Fuller.  Out  passion'd  his.  Tennyson,  Harold,  iii.  l 

outnomet,  VP-  [ME.,  pp.  of  outnim .]  Taken  out-patient  (out'pa"shent),  n.  A patient  not  DarraoKS-  

out;  excepted;  excepting.  residing  in  a hospital, “but  receiving  medical  Ojjtrace  (out-ras'),  v.  t.  To  race  or  move  faster 

advice,  etc.,  frrvm  tbo  than;  outstrip. 


- . • ' - X' -*/>  WlAYf  UhteiB 

iaise  com ; also  a mamtainer  and  abettor  of 
thieves  or  freebooters. 

OUtquartersCout'kwar^terz), n.pl . quar- 

ters away  from  the  headquarters. 

A dragoon  regiment,  one  of  whose  outquarters  was  at  the 
barracks.  Warren. 


Out-nome  on  to  the  m eyres  hows,  and  an  other  to  the 
hospytal,  and  the  thrydde  to  the  clerkes  of  the  town. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  350. 

out-nook  (out'nuk),  n.  An  outlying  corner. 
The  midst  of  the  Con-centrik  Orbs, 

Whom  neuer  Angle  nor  out-nook  disturbs. 


i iux  uuv-  iiajuk  uiHburus.  hosTurfl 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii„  The  Columnes.  ' , 

nnmher  foiiI-nmn'h«Tl  «>  t rp0  exceed  in  oup  picket  (out  pik  et), 


. O — UUI , lOIIClV 

advice,  etc.,  from  the  institution. 

OUtpeert  (out-per'),  v.t.  To  outmatch ; outmate ; 
surpass ; excel.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  86. 
OUt-pensioner  (out'pen"shon-er),  n.  A non- 
resident pensioner,  as  of  Chelsea  or  Greenwich 
hospital. 

. Milit.,  an  advanced 
To  play  better  than; 


outnumber  (out-num'ber),  v.  t. 
number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a body  to  the  opera  that  they 
outnumbered  the  enemy.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Out-of-door  (out'ov-ddr'),  a.  Being  or  done 
out  of  the  house;  open-air:  as,  out-of-door  ex-  . 
ercise.  * 

out-of-doors  (out'ov-dorz'),  a.  Same  as  out-of- 
door. 

itart raw  WkfW"' lif  6 PC^eCe  i,h?r  i"-door8  life  had  any  warer  ooar. 

its  drawbacks.  Mrs.  Gaslcell,  North  and  South,  ii. 

out-of-fashion  (out'ov-fash'on),  a.  That  is  no  0utp0lse  (out-P°'z  ).  < 

longer  in  fashion  or  accepted  use;  antiquated. 

How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of -fashion  wit? 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

out-of-fashionedt  (out'ov-fash'ond),  a.  Out  of 
the  fashion ; old-fashioned.  [Rare. J 
An  old  shabby  out-of -fashioned  hall. 

Fielding,  Love  in  Several  Masques,  iii.  5. 

out-of-the-way  (out'ov-THe-wa'),  a.  1.  Re- 
mote from  populous  "districts;  secluded;  un- 
frequented: as,  a small  out-of-the-way  village. 

“Thakeham,  the  last  place  God  made,”  so  styled  from 
its  outlandish,  or  what  a true  Sussex  man  would  call  out- 
of-the-way  situation. 

Sussex  Place- Rhymes  and  Local  Proverbs, 

IN.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  402. 

The  traveller  who  begins  his  Dalmatian  studies  at  Zara 
will  perhaps  think  Dalmatia  is  not  so  strange  and  out-of- 
the-way  a land  as  he  had  fancied  before  going  thither. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  126. 

2.  Not  easily  found  or  observed;  apart  from 
what  one  ordinarily  meets  with  or  readily  sees. 


picket. 

outplay  (out-pla'),  v.  t 
outmanoeuver ; outdo. 

Surely  ’twill  no  dishonour  be,  if  I 
Deign  to  outplay  him  in  his  own  sly  part. 

„ J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  36. 

outpoint  (out-point'),  v.  t.  To  sail  closer  to  the 
wind  than  (another  vessel). 

This  style  of  yacht  has  practically  no  leeway,  and  would 
outpoint  any  water  boat.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  470. 

To  outweigh. 

I know  the  first  would  much  out-poise  the  other. 

Howell,  Letters,  i.  v.  11. 

outporch  (out'porch),  n.  An  entrance ; a vesti- 
bule. 

Some  outporch  of  the  chnrch. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
outport  (out'port),  n.  A port  at  some  distance 
trom  the  seat  of  trade  or  from  the  chief  custom- 
house : distinguished  from  close  port.  Simmonds. 

Wine  landed  in  an  outport,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the 
port  of  London  by  certificate. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  19. 
outpost  (out'post),  ».  1.  A post  or  station  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  a camp,  or  at  a distance 
trom  the  mam  body  of  an  army:  often  used 
figuratively. 

‘J16.  Fourteenth  was  carrying  the  outposts  ot  his 
consolidated  monarchy  far  into  Germany. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  417. 

The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay, 

Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray. 

Lowell,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  L 2. 


It  [the  bird]  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  outraces  it. 

Ruskin,  Queen  of  the  Air,  $ 65. 

outrage1  (out'raj),  n.  [<  ME.  outrage,  outrage, 
owterage,  outtrage , < OF.  outrage,  outraige,  oult- 
rage,  F.  outrage  = Pr.  outratge,  oltratge  = Sp. 
Pg.  ultrajc  = It.  oltraggio  (ML.  ultragium),  ex- 
cess, extravagance,  insolence,  outrage,  < oltre, 
F . outre,  < L.  ultra,  beyond:  see  ultra.']  If.  A 
passing  beyond  bounds;  a thing  or  act  not 
within  established  or  reasonable  limits;  in  gen- 
eral, excess;  extravagance;  luxury. 

They  ne  were  nat  forpampred  with  owtrage. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  I.  5. 
Quod  Glotenie,  “he  is  butfelle  & boone. 

He  loueth  more  mesure  than  outrage." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  X T.  S.),  p.  74. 
Thet  same  get  wold  vp  be  take  and  vsyd. 

And  all  the  costlew  outrage  refused. 

Occleve  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.,  VIII.),  i.  105. 
With  equall  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  Iheir  outrage. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  iL  38. 

2.  Violence ; a violent  act ; violent  injury. 

Yet  saugh  I woodnesse  laughyng,  on  his  rage 
Armed  compleint,  outhees,  and  flers  out  rage. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  i.  1154. 
Laste  the  hye  emperotir  for  his  outrage 
Come  and  destruye  all  hys  lond. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 
The  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her  that  my  daugh- 
ter is  sometime  afeard  she  will  do  a desperate  outrage  to 
herself-  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  37159. 

3.  Gross  insult  or  in  jury ; infamous  wrong ; au- 
dacious and  especially  violent  infraction  of  law 
an  d order ; atrocious  or  barbarous  ill  treatment ; 
wanton,  indecent,  or  immoral  violence,  or  an 
act  of  wanton  mischief  or  violence,  especiallv 
against  the  person. 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  J.  7L 


outrage 

Where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury,  and  outrage.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  500. 

Agrarian  outrage.  See  agrarian. = Syn.  3.  Insult,  In- 
dignity, etc.  See  affront. 

Outrage1  (out'raj),  v.  [<  ME.  outragen,K  OF.  out- 
rager , oultrager , F.  outrager  = Sp.  Pg.  ultrajar 
= It.  oltraggiare , outrage ; from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  attack;  do  violence,  especially  ex- 
treme wrong  or  violence,  to ; wrong  heinously : 
maltreat. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men  when  they  have 
hopes  of  doing  it  without  a return.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  assault  violently  or  brutally;  commit  a 
barbarous  attack  upon ; especially,  to  violate ; 
ravish. 

Ah  heavens  ! that  doe  this  hideous  act  behold, 

And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L vi.  5. 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall, 

Crying  on  help.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  To  transgress  shamefully;  infringe  auda- 
ciously upon;  break  through,  violate,  or  offend 
against  atrociously  or  flagrantly;  act  in  utter 
or  shameless  disregard  of  the  authority,  obli- 
gation, or  claims  of. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency;  she  forgets  her 
modesty,  and  betrays’her  virtue,  by  giving  too  long  an 
audience.  Broome. 

It  is  perilous  for  any  government  to  outrage  the  public 
opinion. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 
Wherever  outraged  Nature 
Asks  word  or  action  brave. 

Whittier,  The  Hero. 

*=Syn.  1.  See  affront,  n. 

II.  t intrans . To  be  excessive;  commit  ex- 
cesses or  extravagances ; wanton ; run  riot ; act 
without  self-restraint  or  outrageously. 

Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in  apparel, 
huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garish  colours.  Ascham. 

outrage1!,  a.  [<  ME.  outrage , owtrage;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  Unreasonable;  violent;  mad. 
Alas ! whi  haue  y ben  outrage, 

And  serued  the  f eend  that  was  thi  foo  ? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  175. 
2.  Extraordinary;  unexampled;  unusual;  sur- 
prising; extravagant. 

An  outtrage  awenture  of  Arthureg  wondereg. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  29. 

outrage^  (out-raj'),  v.  t.  [<  out  + rage.']  To 
exceed  in  raging;  rage  beyond  or  more  than. 
Young. 

outragelyt,  adv.  [X  outrage^  -f-  -ly^.]  Superflu- 
ously. Hampole. 

OUtragenesst,  n.  [ME.  outer agenes  ; < outrage 1, 
a.,  + -ness.]  Excess;  extravagance.  Cath. 
Ang. 

outrageous  (out-ra'jus),  a.  [<  ME.  outrageous , 
outragious,  < OF.  outrageus , outraigeus , oultra- 
geiis,  F.  outrageux  (=  Pr.  oltratgos,  oltrajos  = 
Sp-  Pg-  ultrajoso  = It.  oltraggioso),  < outrage , 
outrage:  Bee  outrage^.]  If.  Extravagant;  ex- 
traordinary; unusual. 

Eche  man  complayned  of  his  losse  and  harme,  that  was 
right  grete  and  outragiouse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  647. 

There  be  .iiij.  rowes  or  range  of  pylers  thrughout  ye 
church,  of  ye  fynest  marble  yt  may  be,  not  onely  meruay- 
lous  for  ye  nombre,  but  for  ye  outragyous  gretnes,  length, 
and  fayrenes  therof.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  36. 

2.  Immoderate;  excessive;  unrestrained;  vio- 
lent; furious. 

But  though  attempre  weping  be  graunted,  outrageous 
weping  certes  is  defended.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

The  states  of  Christendom, 

Moved  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 

Have  earnestly  implored  a general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.  97. 
Immediate  in  a flame, 

But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appear’d, 

From  those  deep-throated  engines  belch’d,  whose  roar 
Embowel’d  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  587. 
His  zeal  for  a good  author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and 
breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition,  every  board  and 
plank,  that  stands  within  the  expression  of  his  applause. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  235. 
What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter’s  temper,  and 
outrageous  at  his  suspicions?— why,  the  consciousness  of 
your  innocence.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

3.  Atrocious ; flagrantly  contrary  to  or  regard- 
less of  authority,  law,  order,  morality,  or  de- 
cency. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I preferr’d 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 

That  therefore  I have  forged. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  11. 
Caught  in  a burst  of  unexpected  storm, 

And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
=Syn.  2.  Exorbitant,  extravagant.— 3.  Wicked,  Heinous, 
etc.  (see  atrocious),  mad,  frantic,  villainous. 
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outrageously  (out-ra'jus-li),  adv.  1.  To  an 
extraordinary  or  unexampled  extent  or  degree ; 
excessively  ; extravagantly ; unrestrainedly  ; 
hence,  violently;  furiously;  madly;  irration- 
ally. 

For  ther  biforn  he  stal  but  curteisly, 

But  now  he  was  a theef  outrageously. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  78. 
And  munday  all  Day  and  all  nyght  it  blew  outrageously. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  59. 
There  being  nothing  so  extravagant  and  outrageously 
wild  which  a mind  once  infected  with  atheistical  sottish- 
ness and  disbelief  will  not  rather  greedily  swallow  down 
than  admit  a Deity. 

Cuduorth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  106. 
2.  With  shameless  disregard  of  authority,  or- 
der, morality,  decency,  or  humanity;  atrocious- 
ly; audaciously;  flagrantly;  barbarously. 

And  sawe  how  outragiously  they  had  slayne  the  bayly 
he  thought  the  mater  shulde  be  yuell  at  length. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  I.  cccl. 
Lo,  thy  furious  foes  now  swell. 

And  storm  outrageously.  Milton,  Ps.  lxxxiii.  2. 

outrageousness  ( out-ra 'jus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  outrageous, 
outrager  (out'ra-jer),  n.  One  who  outrages  or 
violates ; a flagrant  violator. 

An  outrager  of  all  laws  and  social  duties. 

II.  Spencer,  Sociology,  p.  208. 
OUtraief,  v.  A variant  of  outrage. 
outrake  (out'rak),  n.  1.  An  expedition  or 
foray. — 2.  A free  passage  for  sheep  from  in- 
closed pastures  into  open  grounds  or  common 
lands.  Broclcett.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
OUtrance  (out'rans;  F.  pron.  o-trons'),  n . [For- 
merly also  uttraunce;  < OF.  outrance , oultrance , 
F.  outrance  (=  Pr.  ultranza  = It.  oltranza ),  < 
outre,  < L.  ultra , beyond:  see  ultra . Cf.  out- 
rage!.]  The  last  extremity,  it  is  obsolete  as  an 
English  word : but  it  occurs  as  French  in  the  phrase  d 
outrance,  to  the  extreme  ; to  the  end  ; especially,  in  refer- 
ence to  a combat,  until  the  complete  defeat  of  one  of  the 
contestants ; hence,  to  the  death : a term  derived  from 
the  practice  in  justs  and  tournaments  of  breaking  a fixed 
number  of  lances,  striking  a fixed  number  of  sword-blows, 
and  the  like,  from  which  custom  the  combat  d outrance 
was  to  be  distinguished. 

By  reason  that  on  both  parts  they  were  so  stiff  ely  set  to 
fight  to  the  outrance. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).  (Hares.) 
Let  us  fight  at  oltrance. 

^ Fragment  of  an  Interlude  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  429). 

outrange  (out-ranj'),  v.  t.  Naut.,  to  outsail; 
sail  ahead  of;  range  by  or  past. 

Outrank  (out-rank'),  v.  t.  To  excel  in  rank  or 
precedence ; be  superior  in  rank  to. 
outrayH  (out-ra/),  v.  [<  MB.  outrayen,  out- 
raien,  owtrayen,  owterayen,  owttrayen,  appar.  < 
OF.  outrer,  oultrer  (pp.  outre),  go  beyond,  pass 
beyond,  surpass,  etc.,  < outre,  beyond,  < L. 
ultra,  beyond:  see  ultra.  Cf.  outre  and  out- 
rage1, v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  go  beyond  limits; 
advance  as  in  invasion  or  attack;  spread  out. 

All  the  time  the  great  ASacides 
Was  conversant  in  arms,  your  foes  durst  not  a foot  address 
Without  their  posts,  so  much  they  fear’d  his  lance  that  all 
con  troll’d, 

And  now  they  out-ray  to  your  fleet. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v.  793.  (Davies.) 

2.  To  pass  beyond  usual,  established,  or  ra- 
tional limits ; hence,  to  be  extravagant  or  mad. 
Thus  his  teching  outrayes.  York  Plays,  p.  323. 

This  warne  I yow,  that  ye  nat  sodeynly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shoulde  outrage. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  587. 
n.  trans.  To  go  beyond;  surpass;  overcome; 
defeat. 

“What  knyghte  is  yender,”  quod  he,  “canne  ye  me  saye? 
That  in  the  feld  outrayth  euerychone.” 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2426. 
The  cause  why  Demostenes  so  famously  is  brutid 
Onely  procedid  for  that  he  did  outray 
^ Eschines.  Skelton , Garland  of  Laurel,  L 156. 

outray2  (out-ra'),  v.  i.  [<  out  + ray1.]  To 
radiate  forth ; flash  out,  as  a ray. 

Therefore  man’s  soul  from  God’s  own  life  outray’d. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  22. 

outre  (o-tra'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  outrer,  go  beyond, 
run  through,  < outre,  beyond:  see  outray1.'] 
Passing  the  bounds  of  what  is  usual  and  proper, 
or  conventionally  correct;  extravagantly  odd 
or  peculiar;  fantastically  or  preposterously  ex- 
aggerated. 

Such  outri  characters  as  militiamen  themselves  would 
join  in  ridiculing.  W.  Cooke,  Foote,  I.  67. 

outreach  (out-rech'),  t:.  I.  tmns.  1.  To  reach 
or  extend  beyond. 

Man  went  to  make  an  ambitious  tower  to  outreach  the 
clouds.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  665. 

2.  To  cheat;  overreach. 


outrigger 

The  man 

Of  cunning  is  outreach' d;  we  must  be  safe. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  4. 
n.  intrans.  To  reach  out;  be  extended  or 
proffered. 

Love  outreaehing  unto  all  God’s  creatures. 

Whittier , Remembrance  of  Joseph  Sturge. 

outreason  (out-re'zn),  v.  t . To  excel  or  sur- 
pass in  reasoning. 

Able  to  cope  with  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their 
profoundest  Rabbies,  and  to  outreason  the  very  Athenians. 

South,  Sermons,  VII.  ii. 
outreckon  (out-rek'n),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  reck- 
oning or  computation. 

A power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes, 

And  make  the  names  of  men  out-reckon  ages. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  L 1. 

outrecuidancef  (F.  pron.  o-tr-kwe-dons'),  n.  [F. 
(=  It.  oltracotanza , oltracuitanza),<.  outre , be- 
yond, + OF.  cuider  = It.  cuitare , think, < L.  cogi- 
tare,  think:  see  cogitate.]  Overweening  pre- 
sumption ; arrogant  or  insulting  conduct. 

Some  think,  my  lord,  it  hath  given  you  addition  of  pride 
and  outrecuidance.  Chapman,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  iv.  1. 

It  is  a strange  outrecuidance ; your  humour  too  much 
redoundeth.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

outredden  (out-red'n),  v.t.  To  surpass  in  red- 
ness ; be  or  grow  redder  than.  Tennyson , Death 
of  Wellington,  viii. 

outredet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  (.  out  4-  rede^-.]  Same  as 

atrede. 

OUtreign  (out-ran'),  v.  t.  To  reign  longer  than; 
reign  through  the  whole  of  (a  period  of  time). 
Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45. 

OUtrelyt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  utterly. 
outremert  (o-tr-mar'),  n.  [F.,  ultramarine,  < 
outre  (<  L.  ultra),  beyond,  + mer  (<  L.  mare), 
sea.  Cf.  ultramarine.]  Ultramarine  blue. 
OUtrennet,  V.  An  obsolete  variant  of  outrun . 
OUtrick  (out'rik),  n.  A rick  or  heap  of  hay  or 
of  corn  in  the  open  air.  Pennant. 
outride  (out-rid'),  v.  [<  ME.  outryden;  < out  + 
ride.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  ride  out. — 2.  To  ride 
before  or  beside  a carriage  as  attendant ; be  an 
outrider. 

II.  trans.  To  pass  in  riding ; ride  faster  than. 

My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  turn’d  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ; and,  being  better  horsed, 
Out-rode  me.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  36. 

For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 

As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 

^ Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  888. 

outride  (out'rid),  n.  [<  outride,  v.]  A riding 
out;  an  excursion;  also,  a place  for  riding. 

Your  province  is  the  town ; leave  me  a small  out  ride  in 
the  country,  and  I shaU  be  content. 

^ Somerville,  To  Mr.  Hogarth, 

outrider  (out'ri'der),  n.  [<  ME.  outrider;  < 
outride  + -er1.]  One  who  rides  out  or  forth. 
Specifically  — (at)  A summoner  whose  office  it  was  to  cite 
men  before  the  sheriff.  (6t)  A monk  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  visit  outlying  or  distant  manors. 

Here  pelure  and  palfrayes  poure  menne  lyflode, 

And  religious  oul-ryders  reclused  in  here  cloistres. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  v.  116. 
(c)  A person  on  horseback,  especially  a servant,  who  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  a carriage. 

Then  came  the  out-rider  for  the  royal  carriage,  and  then 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  carriage. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  30. 
(df)  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  riding  out  for  pleasure. 

A monk  ther  was,  a fair  for  the  maistrie, 

An  out-rydere,  that  loved  venerye  [hunting]. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  166. 
(e)  A highwayman.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

I fear  thou  art  some  outrider,  that  lives  by  taking  of 
purses  here  on  Basset’s  Heath. 

^ Heywood,  1 Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  I.  43). 

outrigger  (out'rig//er),  n.  1.  Naut. : (a)  A spar 
rigged  out  from  a ship’s  top  or  crosstrees,  to 
spread  the  breast-backstays.  ( b ) Any  boom 
rigged  out  from  a ship’s  side  to  hang  boats  by. 
(c)  A heavy  spar  or  strong  beam  of  wood  placed 
across  a ship’s  deck,  lashed  securely  to  both 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  having  tackles  from  its  pro- 
jecting ends  to  the  masthead,  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  mast  while  the  ship  is  hove  down.  ( d ) 
Any  spar  thrust  out  to  help  to  give  a lead  to  a 
purchase  orto  extendasail. — 2.  An  iron  bracket 
fixed  to  the  outside  of  a boat  and  carrying  a 
rowlock  at  its  extremity,  designed  to  increase 
the  leverage  of  the  oar.  Hence  — 3.  A light 
boat  provided  with  such  apparatus. 

Looking  at  the  river,  we  find  the  introduction  of  the 
outrigger,  a vessel  which  Leech  represents  as  highly  un- 
popular with  short  gentlemen  requiring  a “boat  for  an 
hour.’’  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  54. 

4.  A frame  rigged  out  from  the  side  of  ca- 
noes in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 


outrigger 
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outside 


oceans,  to  form  a counterpoise  and  prevent  the 
boat  from  upsetting.  Such  outriggers  are  sometimes 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  boat,  sometimes  only  on  one 


Canoe  with  Outrigger. 

side.  They  generally  consist  of  two  spars,  rigged  out  one 
from  each  end  of  the  canoe,  with  a canoe-shaped  block  of 
wood  or  bamboo  connecting  their  outer  ends. 

5.  In  mach. : (a)  A pulley  or  wheel  extended 
outside  of  the  general  frame  of  a machine.  (&) 
The  jib  of  a crane,  or  a joist  projecting  from  a 
building  to  support  a hoisting-tackle. — 6.  See 
the  quotation. 

iraprjopo<>  (sc.  tiriros),  a horse  which  draws  by  the  side  of 
the  regular  pair  (fuvwpis),  an  outrigger. 

Liddell  and  Scott , English-Greek  Lexicon,  under  napyopos. 

outrigger-hoist  (out'rig-er-hoist),  n.  A hoist- 
ing-apparatus in  guide-posts  rigged  out  from 
an  outer  wall,  as  distinguished  from  a hatch- 
way-hoist. E.  H.  Knight. 
outright  (out-rit'),  adv.  [<  ME.  outright , out- 
ryste;  < out  + right,  adv.]  1.  Straight  on; 
right  onward;  directly;  hence,  at  once;  im- 
mediately ; without  delay. 

A reuer  of  the  trone  ther  ran  out-rygte. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1057. 

When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their  necks, 
the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged  outright. 

Arbuthnot. 


My  Imagination  out-runs  all  you  can  say. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  run  so  as  to  escape ; escape  by  or  as  by 
running;  hence,  to  elude. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law  and  outrun  native 
punishment,  though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no 
wings  to  liy  from  ood.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  17b. 

3.  To  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of;  exceed:  as, 
to  allow  zeal  to  outrun  discretion. 

Those  who  formerly  had  ovtrunne  the  canons  with  their 
additional  conformitie  (ceremonizing  more  than  was  en- 
joyned)  now  would  make  the  canons  come  up  to  them. 

Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  iii.  14. 

A boy  whose  tongue  outruns  his  knowledge. 

M.  Arnold , Empedocles  on  Etna. 
To  outrun  the  constable.  See  constable. 

II.  intrans . To  run  out. 

When  the  whale  has  been  harpooned,  the  first  order  given 
is  “Stern  all ! ” to  clear  the  boat  from  the  whale,  and  the 
next  is  “Wet  line  !”  to  prevent  the  friction  from  the  out- 

* running  line.  Fisheries  of  U.  S. , V.  ii.  2b5. 

out-runnert  (outfrun^er),  n.  That  which  runs 
or  flows  forth  from  a stream ; a side  channel  or 
overflow. 

In  some  out-runner  of  the  river,  where  the  streams  run 
not  strongly.  W.  Lauson  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  iy4). 

outrush  (out-rush'),  v.  i.  To  rush  or  issue  out 
rapidly  or  forcibly.  Garth , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morph.,  xiv. 

outrush  (out'rush),  n . A gushing  or  rushing 
out ; an  outflow. 

outsail  (out- sal'),  v.  t . To  sail  faster  than; 
leave  behind  in  sailing. 

She  may  spare  me  her  misen,  and  her  bonnets,  strike 
her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  outsail  me. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  i.  1. 


2.  To  the  full  extent;  completely;  entirely; 
altogether;  without  reservation:  as,  to  settle 
a bargain  outright . 

Within  a whyle  after  (as  he  that  is  falling  is  soone 
put  ouer)  the  frere  made  the  foole  madde  outright , and 
broughte  him  bly  ndflelde  downe  into  the  diepest  doungeon 
of  that  deuelish  heresy.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  483. 

Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I chide  outright : 

Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtured  Eleanor. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  41. 

When  I had  store  of  money, 

I simper’d  sometime,  and  spoke  wondrous  wise. 

But  never  laugh’d  outright. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  1. 
A lie  that  is  all  a lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 

Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

The  relations  between  author  and  publisher  are  simply 
those  between  principal  and  agent,  or,  where  an  author 
sells  outright,  between  buyer  and  seller.  The  Author,  I.  52. 

outrival  (out-ri'val),  v.  t.  To  surpass ; excel. 

Having  tried  to  outrival  one  another  upon  that  subject. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  138. 

outrivet  (out-riv'),  v.  t.  To  tear  apart  or  sever 
forcibly  or  violently.  Bn.  Hall,  Satires,  IV. 
i.  11. 


out-sale  (out'sal),  n.  A public  sale ; an  auction. 

[Toj  make  away  the  inheritance  of  God’s  holy  tribe  in  an 
outsale?  'Tis  an  unthrifty  sin. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  206.  {Davies.) 

outscapef  (out'skap),  n.  A way  or  opportunity 
to  escape ; escape. 

He  will  never  leave  you,  but  in  the  midst  of  temptation 
will  give  you  an  outscape. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  186. 

outscold  (out-skold'),  v . t.  To  surpass  in  scold- 
ing. 

We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us ; fare  thee  well. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  160. 

outscorn  (out-sk6m'),  v.  t.  To  overcome  by 
haughty  disregard ; defy;  despise. 

Kent.  I know  you.  Where ’s  the  king? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element ; . . . 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 

The  to-and-fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1.  10. 

outscouring  (out'skour^ing),  n . Substance 

washed  or  scoured  out. 

outsell  (out-sel'),  v . t.  If.  To  exceed  in  value 
or  worth;  excel. 


OUtroad  (out'rod),  n.  [Formerly  also  outrode; 
< out  + road ; cf.  inroad.]  An  excursion,  ex- 
pedition, or  foray : opposed  to  inroad . 

That  issuing  out  they  might  make  outroads  upon  the 
ways  of  Judea,  as  the  king  had  commanded  him. 

1 Mac.  xv.  41. 

But  as  for  Africke,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Valen- 
tinian  his  raigne  it  was  all  in  combustion  through  the 
outrage  of  barbarous  enemies,  wholly  set  upon  slaughter 
and  spoile,  that  they  made  by  bold  and  adventurous  out- 
rodes. 

* Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).  (Wares.) 

outroar  (out-ror'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

O,  that  I were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 

The  horned  herd ! Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  13.  127. 

outromance  (out-ro-mans'),  v.  t.  To  exceed 
in  romantic  character. 

Their  real  sufferings  outromanced  the  fictions  of  many 
errant  adventurers.  Fuller. 

outioom  (out'rom),  n.  A chamber  on  the  con- 
fines of  a house ; an  outlying  or  remote  apart- 
ment. 

Some  out-room  or  corner  of  the  dining-chamber. 

B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

outropet,  n.  [<  out  + rope2,  roup.']  Sale  by 
auction;  outcry. 

As  at  common  outropes , when  housholds-stuffe  is  to  bee 
solde,  they  cry,  Who  gives  more? 

Dekker,  Dead  Tearme  (1608).  (Nares.) 

Vendre  d Vencant , to  sell  by  portsale  or  outrope.  Cotgrave. 

outrun  (out-run' ),  v.  [<  ME.  outrennen ; < out  + 
run.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  run  past  or  beyond;  run 
further  or  more  swiftly  than ; overcome  in  run- 
ning or  racing;  leave  behind,  as  by  superior 
speed;  hence,  to  surpass  in  competition;  out- 
rival ; get  the  better  of. 

So  they  ran  both  together,  and  the  other  disciple  did 
outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  John  xx.  4. 


Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 

And  yet  enrich  d it  too. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4.  102. 

2.  To  exceed  in  amount  of  sales;  sell  better  or 
more  than. 

Take  notice,  she  has  my  commission 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 

They  may  outsell  a better  thing ; 

So  halloo,  boys ; God  save  the  King ! 

Sunft,  Furniture  of  a Woman’s  Mind. 

3.  To  sell  for  more  than. 

He  had  his  presses  for  ’em,  and  his  wines 
Were  held  the  best,  and  outsold  other  men’s. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 
So  good  the  grain  growing  here,  that  it  outselleth  others 
some  pence  in  the  bushel. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire,  I.  221. 

outsendt  (out-send'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outsenden;  < 
out  + send.}  To  send  out  or  forth. 

What  1 doth  the  Sun  his  rayes  that  he  out-sends 
Smother  or  choke  ? 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  42. 

outsendingt  (out 'sen'1' ding),  n.  A message 
abroad ; a thing  sent  out. 

The  sea  being  open  vnto  him,  his  outgmdings  might  bee 
without  view  or  noting. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  122.  (Davies.) 

outsentry  (out'sen/,'tri) , n, ; pi.  outsentries  (-triz) . 
Milit. , a sentry  placed  considerably  in  advance ; 
a sentry  who  guards  the  approach  to  a place  at 
a distance  in  advance  of  it ; a picket, 
out-servant  (out'seri'vant),  n.  A servant  who 
does  outside  work. 

_ Perhaps  one  of  the  out-servants  had,  through  malice,  ac- 
cident, or  carelessness,  flung  in  the  stone. 

^ Swift,  Directions  to  Servants  (Chamber-maid). 

outset  (out'set),  n.  A setting  out;  beginning; 
start. 

This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset  of  a political 
journey.  Burke. 


He  had  arrested  himself  in  the  very  outset. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  323. 

Outsetter  (out'set/'er),  n.  An  emigrant.  Halli- 
tvell.  (Prov.  Eng.] 

OUtsetting  (out'set"ing),  n.  A beginning ; start ; 
outset. 

Giving  little  fortunes  to  young  maidens  in  marriagewith 
honest  men  of  their  own  degree,  who  might,  from  such  an 
outsetting,  begin  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  with  some  hope 
of  success. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  18.  (Davies.) 
OUtsetting  (out'sel^ing),  a.  Setting  outward  or 
off-shore;  drawing  or  tending  away  from  the 
land. 

A strong  OUtsetting  tide. 

QueUtrough,  Boat  Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  229. 

outsettlement  (out'sej/l-ment),  n.  A settle- 
ment away  from  the  main  settlement, 
outsettler  (out'set  ler),  n.  One  who  settles  at 
a distance  from  the  main  body. 

Outshine  (out-shin'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  shine  out 
or  forth ; emit  beams  or  luster. 

Bright,  out-shining  beams.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3.  268. 

II.  trans.  To  shine  more  brightly  than;  sur- 
pass in  brilliancy  or  luster ; hence,  to  be  more 
illustrious,  beautiful,  witty,  etc.,  than ; surpass 
in  some  good  quality. 

And  all  their  tops  bright  glistening  with  gold. 

That  seemed  to  outshine  the  dimmed  skye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  21. 
I am  a queen,  a godesse,  I know  not  what, 

And  no  constellation  in  all  Heaven,  but  I outshine  it. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  1. 
High  on  a throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  . . . 
Satan  exalted  sat.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  2. 

nomer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  Poets  in  the  Va- 
riety, but  also  in  the  Novelty  of  his  Characters. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 

outshoot  (out-shot'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  or  ex- 
cel in  shooting. 

Johnny  Cock  out-shot  a’  the  foresters. 

Johnny  Cock  (Child  s Lallads,  VI.  244). 

2.  To  shoot  beyond;  overshoot. 

You  see  how  too  much  wisdom  evermore 
Out-shoots  the  truth.  Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 
Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  forefathers’ 
mark.  Norris. 

outshot  (out'shot),  n.  A projection;  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  a building.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

There  was  connected  with  this  chamber,  and  opening 
into  it,  a small  outshot,  or  projecting  part  of  the  building, 
occupied  by  a little  sleeping  apartment. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxviiL 

outshots  (out' shots),  n.  pi.  [See  def.]  In  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  the  second  quality  of 
white  paper-rags:  so  called  from  the  fact  that, 
in  sorting  the  stock,  the  second-quality  rags 
are  sorted  or  “shot  out”  into  a heap  by  them- 
selves. [Eng.] 

outshowf  (out-sho'),  v.  t.  To  present  publicly; 
exhibit  openly. 

He  blusht  to  see  another  sunne  below, 

Ne  durst  again  his  fierie  face  outshow. 

England's  Helicon  (1614).  (Nares.) 

outside  (out' sid  or  out-sid'),  n.  and  a.  [<  out  + 
side*-.]  I.  n.  1.  The  part  or  place  that  lies  with- 
out or  beyond  an  inclosure,  barrier,  or  inclosing 
line  or  surface  of  any  kind,  as  opposed  to  the 
inside , or  the  part  or  place  that  lies  within. 

And  behold  a wall  on  the  outside  of  the  house  round 
about.  Ezek.  xl.  5. 

I threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the 
family  standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  without;  particu- 
larly, a passenger  on  the  outside  of  a coach  or 
carriage.  [Colloq.] 

There  was  a good  coach  dinner,  of  which  the  box,  the 
four  front  outsides,  the  one  inside,  Nicholas,  the  good-tem- 
pered man,  and  Mr.  Squeers  partook. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  v. 

3.  The  external  part  of  a thing;  the  outer  sur- 
face; the  exterior. 

Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand, 
and  no  more  ado.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  834. 

Men  that  look  no  farther  than  their  outsides  think  health 
an  appurtenance  unto  life. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  44. 
Courteously  give  me  credit  for  a little  more  wisdom  than 
appears  upon  my  outside.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i 6. 

4.  External  aspect  or  garb ; that  which  merely 
strikes  the  eye ; appearance. 

O,  what  a goodly  out&de  falsehood  hath ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  104. 
Trusting  our  hopeful  gentry  unto  pedants, 

Fellows  of  outside,  and  mere  bark. 

B.  J onson,  Volpone,  IL  L 


outside 

5f.  One  who  or  that  which  possesses  a fair 
exterior,  but  lacks  genuine  underlying  excel- 
lences; a mere  hypocrite  or  a vain  show. 

The  rest  are . " hypocrites,  ambidexters,"  outsides,  so 
many  turning  pictures,  a lion  on  the  one  side,  a lamb  on 
the  other.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  89. 

6.  An  externality;  an  outward  form;  a mere 
formality. 

Christians  degenerated  apace  into  outsides,  as  days  and 
meats,  and  divers  other  ceremonies. 

Penn , Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  i. 

7.  The  furthest  limit;  the  utmost:  generally 
with  the  definite  article. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre  they  reckon  the  outside 
of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer , Husbandry. 

8.  pi.  In  printing , the  top  and  bottom  quires, 
more  or  less  imperfect,  of  a ream  of  paper. — 
Outside  of  a sword-hilt  and  guard,  that  part  of  a 
sword-hilt  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
that  part  of  a sword-guard  which  protects  the  back  of  the 
hand  when  the  sword  is  held  as  on  guard.  Compare  in- 
side.— Patent  outside.  See  patent.  = Syn.  1.  Outside , 
Exterior,  Surface,  Superficies.  Outside  is  opposed  to  in- 
side, exterior  to  interior,  surface  to  substance,  and  superficies 
to  contents.  Outside  is  the  common  word.  Exterior  is  a 
dignified  word,  applying  to  a thing  of  some  consequence : 
as,  the  ext  erior  of  a house.  Surface  is  popular ; superficies 
is  scientific.  A surface  may  be  rough  or  smooth ; a super- 
ficies is  regarded  as  smooth.  See  exterior,  a. 

II.  a.  1.  Being  on  the  outside;  belonging  to 
the  surface  or  exterior ; situated  on  or  beyond 
the  limits  or  bounds. — 2.  Limited  to  the  sur- 
face or  exterior ; superficial ; consisting  in  mere 
show ; existing  in  appearance  only. 

The  rest  on  outside  merit  but  presume. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  L 135. 
3.  Situated,  seated,  carried,  or  traveling  on  the 
exterior  of  a vehicle : as,  an  outside  place ; an 
outside  passenger. — 4.  Extreme;  reaching  or 
exceeding  the  limit;  all  that  or  more  than  is 
actual,  is  required,  etc.:  as,  an  outside  estimate 
of  expenses. 

A Huguenot  built  this  hall,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
live  on  the  soil  of  his  own  beautiful  France,  and  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  he  dedicated  it  to  the  most 
ultra,  outside  idea  of  liberty. 

IF.  Phillips,  Speeches,  etc.,  p.  56. 
5.  Not  directly  concerned  or  interested;  occu- 
pying an  external  position  or  having  an  exter- 
nal relation. 

It  was  time  to  show  their  teeth ; and,  as  soon  as  they  did, 
it  became  evident  to  all  outxide  spectators  that  the  old 
game  was  up.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  241. 

Outside  country,  districts  outside  the  line  of  settle- 
ment. [Australia.] 

“When  the  humour  seizes  them  they  can  be  kind 
enough,”  returned  the  cattle-buyer,  who  had  a large  ex- 
perience on  the  outside  country. 

Grant,  Bush- Life  in  Queensland,  p.  162. 
Outside  station,  a station  outside  the  line  of  settlement ; 
in  general,  any  station  very  remote  in  the  bush.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

I am  to  have  charge  of  one  of  the  outside  sheep  stations 
at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a liberal  salary. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Head-Station,  p.  123. 

ontside  (out-sid'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  outside,  n.] 

1.  adv.  1.  On  the  outside;  on  the  exterior;  at  or 
beyond  the  limits ; externally;  outwardly ; with- 
out; not  within;  not  in  a house  or  assemblage. 

He  better  sees  who  stands  outside 
Than  they  who  in  procession  ride. 

Whittier , Maids  of  Attitash. 

2.  Beyond  a harbor;  out  at  sea:  as,  it  is  rough 
weather  outside. — 3.  On  the  exterior  of  a vehi- 
cle: as,  to  travel  outside.—  4.  To  the  exterior; 
from  a point  within  to  a point  without;  forth; 
out:  as,  to  go  outside. — Outside  of,  on  or  to  the  ex- 
terior of ; without ; outward  from. 

' H.  prep.  1.  On  the  exterior  of;  beyond. 

Suddenly  a man,  in  foreign  garments,  . . . stood  outside 
the  window.  Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  ii. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  that  community  is  that  the 
Colonel  and  his  household  are,  in  reference  to  any  and  to 
everything  outside  their  family  circle,  the  “ closest  people  ” 
— strong  emphasis  on  closest  — in  the  world  ! 

IF.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  41. 
2.  To  the  exterior  of;  outward  from : as,  to  go 
outside  the  house. 

outside-car  (out'sid-kar),  n.  An  Irish  jaunt- 
ing-car. 

OUtsideness  (out'sid-nes),  n.  Externality;  out- 
ness. T.  H.  Green , Prolegomena  to  Ethics, 

$ 52. 

outsider  (out-si'd&r),  n.  [<  outside  + -erL]  1. 
One  who  is  on  the  outside  of  an  inclosure,  bar- 
rier, boundary,  etc.,  literally  or  figuratively; 
one  who  is  without.  Specifically — (a)  One  who  is  out- 
side of  or  does  not  belong  to  some  particular  party,  asso- 
ciation, or  set. 

Outsiders  looked  with  a kind  of  new,  half- jealous  respect 
on  these  privileged  few  who  had  so  suddenly  become  the 
“ General’s  party.  ” Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Gold th waite,  xiL 
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(b)  One  who  is  unconnected  or  unacquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

In  regard  to  complex  statistical  statements  the  outsider 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  ascertain  from  those  who  compiled 
them  as  far  as  possible  what  are  the  points  requiring  eluci- 
dation. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  464. 

(c)  In  horse-racing,  a horse  not  included  among  the  favor- 
ites, or  not  a favorite  in  the  betting. 

The  success  of  a rank  outsider  will  be  described  as  “ a 
misfortune  to  backers.  ” 

R.  A.  Proctor , Light  Science,  p.  288. 

2.  pi.  A pair  of  nippers  with  semi-tubular  jaws 
which  can  be  inserted  in  a keyhole  from  the 
outside  to  turn  the  key.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

Out  sight  (out  'sit),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Sight  for 
that  which  is  without ; outlook ; power  of  ob- 
servation. 

If  a man  haue  not  both  his  insight  and  his  outsight,  he 
may  pay  home  for  his  blindenesse. 

Breton,  Old  Man’s  Lesson,  p.  11.  {Davies.) 
More  insight  and  more  outsight. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  i.  747. 
II.  a.  In  Scots  law , in  the  phrase  outsight  plen- 
ishingr,  a designation  given  to  outdoor  mova- 
bles, as  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  or  plows,  carts, 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
outsit  (out-sit'),  v.  t.  1.  To  sit  beyond  the 
time  of. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time,  as 
well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  how  quickly 
does  he  outsit  his  pleasure ! South. 

2.  To  sit  longer  than  (another  person) ; tire  out 
in  sitting. 

He  stubbornly  outsat,  that  evening,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  would  remain  upon  the  scene,  the  former  deter- 
mined, as  long  as  they  could.  The  Century,  XXXV.  675. 

outskint  (out'skin),  n.  The  external  skin;  the 
surface. 

The  bark  and  out  skin  of  a commonwealth 
Or  state.  Shirley  {and  Fletcher ‘t).  Coronation,  v.  1. 

outskipf  (out-skip'),  v.  t.  To  avoid  by  flight ; 
escape. 

Thou  thoughtst 

Thou  couldst  outskip  my  vengeance,  or  outstand 
The  power  I had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 
OUtskirt  (out'skGrt),  n.  A section  or  part  that 
skirts,  runs,  or  lies  along  the  edge  or  boundary 
of  a specified  area ; a border  or  border  region ; 
a purlieu:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural:  as,  the 
outskirts  of  a forest  or  of  a town;  the  outskirts 
of  science. 

Soe  as  they  mighte  keepe  both  the  O-Eelyes.  and  also 
the  O-Farrels,  and  all  that  outskirts  of  Meathe  in  awe. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

outsleep  (out-slop'),  v.  t.  To  sleep  beyond. 

I fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch’d. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D„  v.  1.  372. 

outslide  (out-slid'),  v.  t.  To  slide  outward  or 
forward ; advance  by  sliding. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 

Our  good  boats  forward  swing. 

Whittier,  At  Port  HoyaL 

outslingt  (out-sling'),  V.  t.  [ME.  outslyngen;  < 
out  + sling.]  1.  To  sling  out;  scatter  abroad. 
I shal  hym  make  his  pens  [pence]  outslynge. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5987. 
2.  To  hurl  forth  from  or  as  from  a sling.  Dr.  XL. 
More,  Psyehathanasia,  II.  iii.  5. 
outsoar  (out-sor'),  v.  t.  To  soar  beyond. 

Let  them  clog  their  wings  with  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  outsoared  them,  not  in  vain  opinion,  but 
true  worth.  Government  of  the  Tongue,  § 9.  (Latham.) 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night, 

Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  40. 

out-sole  (out'sol),  n.  The  outer  sole  of  a boot 
or  shoe,  which  bears  upon  the  ground  when  in 
use.  Between  the  in-sole  and  the  out-sole  the  margin  of 
the  upper  is  fitted  and  attached  to  both  these  soles  by 
stitching  or  pegging. 

OUtspan  (out'span),  v.  I.  trans.  To  unyoke  or 
unhitch  (oxen  from  a wagon);  unharness  or 
unsaddle  (a  horse  or  horses).  [South  Africa.] 
II.  intrans.  To  detach  oxen  from  a wagon; 
hence,  to  encamp.  [South  Africa.] 
outsparkle  (out-spar'kl),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
brilliancy;  outglitter;  outshine.  J.  Beaumont, 
Psyche,  i.  61. 

outspeak  (out-spek'),  v.  t.  I.  trans.  To  surpass 
in  speaking ; say  or  express  more  than ; signify 
or  claim  superiority  to ; be  superior  to  in  mean- 
ing or  significance. 

Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing: 

The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 

Eich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household  ; which 
I find  at  such  proud  rate  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a subject.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 127. 
Why,  this  indeed  is  physic ! and  outspeaks 
The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejauus,  i.  2. 


outstart 

Whose  graces  do  as  far  outspeak  your  fame 
As  fame  doth  silence. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

II.  intrans.  To  speak  out  or  aloud. 

Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight. 

I’ll  go,  my  chief,  I’m  ready. 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter. 

outspeckle  (out'spek-1),  n.  A spectacle;  a 
laughing-stock.  [Scotch.] 

“ Whae  drives  thir  kye?  ” gan  Willie  say. 

“To  make  an  outspeckle  o’  me?” 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  111). 
OUtspeed  (out-sped'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  speed 
or  velocity;  outstrip. 

Ovlspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world. 

Shelley , Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  3. 
OUtspend  (out-spend'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  out- 
lay ; spend  more  money  than. 

King  Cole  was  not  a merrier  old  soul  than  Illustrissimo 
of  that  day ; he  outspent  princes. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

outspendt  (out'spend),  n.  [<  outspend,  v .]  Out- 
lay; expenditure. 

A mere  outspend  of  savageness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

outspent  (out-spent'), p.  a.  Thoroughly  spent 
or  wearied;  tired  out;  exhausted. 

Outspent  with  this  long  course, 

The  Cossack  prince  rubb’d  down  his  horse. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  iii. 
Olltspin  (out-spin'),  v.  t.  To  spin  out;  finish; 
exhaust. 

Giles  wisheth  that  his  long-yarn’d  life 
Were  quite  out-spun. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  No.  42. 
Patience  with  her  cup  o’errun. 

With  her  weary  thread  outspun, 

Murmurs  that  her  work  is  done. 

Whittier,  Texas. 

outspoken  (out'spo//kn),  o.  1.  Free  or  bold  of 
speech;  candid;  frank. 

I know  the  man  I would  have : a quick-witted,  out- 
spoken, incisive  fellow.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iii. 

2.  Uttered  orexpressed  with  frankness  or  bold- 
ness: as,  outspoken  disapproval, 
outspokenness  (out'sp6"kn-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  outspoken;  candidness;  frankness 
of  speech. 

outsport  (out-sport'),  v.  t.  To  sport  beyond; 
outdo  in  sporting. 

Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night: 

Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 

Hot  to  outsport-  discretion.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 3. 

outspread  (out-spred'),  V.  t.  To  spread  out; 
extend. 

On  the  watery  calm 

His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  235. 
OUtspringt  (out-spring'), v.i.  [< ME.  outspringen ; 
< out  4*  spring. ~\  1.  To  spring  forth. 

Duntes  ther  were  strong  ynou,  that  the  fur  out-sprong 
Of  the  helmes  al  about,  & some  velle  among. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  460. 

2.  To  originate ; descend. 

As  that  there  comen  is  to  Tyrians  court 
jEneas,  one  outsprong  of  Troyan  blood, 

To  whom  fair  Dido  wold  her  self  be  wed. 

Surrey,  iEneid,  iv. 

outstand  (out-stand' ),v.  I.  trans.  If.  To  resist 
effectually ; withstand ; sustain  without  yield- 
ing. 

Thou  thoughtst 

Thou  couldst  outskip  my  vengeance,  or  outstand 
The  power  I had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  remain  beyond ; outstay. 

I have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L 6.  207. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  project  outward  from  the 
main  body ; stand  out  prominently ; be  promi- 
nent. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  these  rooms  is  their  size. 

The  Engineer , LXVL  516. 

2.  To  stand  out  to  sea. 

But  many  a keel  shall  seaward  turn, 

And  many  a sail  ouUtand. 

Whittier,  Dead  Ship  of  HarpsweH. 

3.  To  stand  over;  remain  untouched,  unim- 
paired, unsettled,  uncollected,  unpaid,  or  other- 
wise undetermined:  as,  outstanding  contracts. 

Political  union  [among  the  Arabs]  has  left  outstanding 
the  family-organization,  but  has  added  something  to  it. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 511. 
Outstanding  term.  See  term. 
outstare  (out-star'),  v.  t.  To  stare  out  of  coun- 
tenance ; face  down ; browbeat ; outface. 

I’ll  follow  and  outstare  him.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  11. 29. 

outstartt  (out-start'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  outsterten;  < 
out  + start.']  To  start  out ; start  up. 

The  peple  outsterte,  and  caste  the  carte  to  grounde. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  L 227. 


outstay 

outstay  (out-sta'),  v.  t.  To  stay  longer  than; 
overstay;  remain  beyond : as,  to  outstay  one’s 
welcome. 

You,  niece,  provide  yourself : 

If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 

And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  90. 
After  a little  deliberation,  she  concluded  to  outstay  him. 

Miss  Burney , Cecilia,  ix.  3. 

outstep1  (out-step'),  v.  t.  To  step  or  go  beyond; 
exceed;  overstep.  Imp.  Diet. 
outstep^t,  conj.  A corruption  of  outcept. 

My  son ‘s  in  Dybell  here,  in  Caperdochy,  itha  gaol ; for 
peeping  into  another  man’s  purse ; and  outstep  the  King  be 
miserable  [compassionate]  hees  like  to  totter. 

Hey  wood,  1 Edward  IY.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  I.  72). 

ontstraint  (out-stran7),  v.  t.  1.  To  stretch  to 
the  utmost;  extend  to  the  full. 

All  his  [a  serpent’s]  foldes  are  now  in  length  outstrained. 

Spenser,  Virgil’s  Gnat,  L 280. 

2.  To  exert  one’s  self  more  than;  surpass  by 
more  strenuous  effort. 

But  John  . . . 

His  fellow-traveller  did  soon  out-strein 

And  gat  before.  J.  Beaumont,  Psycho,  xiv.  130. 

3.  To  stretch  to  excess ; overstrain. 

The  outstrain’d  tent  flags  loosely.  Southey,  Thalaba,  iii. 

OUt-street  (out'stret),  n . A street  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a town.  Johnson . 
outstretch  (out-strech7),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outstrec- 
chen  (pret.  *outstraught , outstrouglit) ; < out  + 
stretch.']  To  stretch  or  spread  out;  extend; 
expand : used  chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

And  forth  his  necke  and  heed  out-strought. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1515. 
[So  in  early  editions ; modern  editions  read  he  straught , or 
out  straught.  ] 

The  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty 
hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm.  Deut.  xxvi.  8. 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 

That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  68. 
On  the  ground 

Outstretch’d  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground ; and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  851. 

OUtstride  (out-strid'),  V.  t.  To  surpass  in  stride. 

Outstriding  the  colossus  of  the  sun. 

B.  J onson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers, 
outstrike  (out-strik'),  V.  t.  1.  To  surpass  in 
striking;  deal  a harder  or  swifter  blow  than. 

This  blows  my  heart : 

If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought;  but  thought  will  do ’t,  I feel. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  6.  36. 

2.  To  strike  out;  mark  out;  cancel. 

This  sentence  serves  and  that  my  hand  out-strikes. 

Drayton,  Matilda  to  King  John. 

outstrip  (out-strip'),  V.  t.  [Appar.  < out  + strip 
(where  some  conjecture  trip)-,  but  prob.  a cor- 
ruption of  * outstrick  or  * outstrike,  < out  + strike, 
in  the  old  sense  ‘ go,’  ‘proceed,’  ‘ advance  ’ (as 
in  ‘stricken  in  years’):  see  strike.']  1.  To  out- 
run ; advance  or  go  beyond ; exceed. 

He  . . . larre  outstript  him  in  villainous  words,  and 
oner-bandied  him  in  bitter  terms. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  38. 
Especially  when  I runne  as  Hippomanes  did  with  At- 
lanta, who  was  last  in  the  course,  but  first  at  the  crowne : 
So  that  I gesse  that  woemen  are  eyther  easie  to  be  out 
stripped,  or  willing. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England  (Arber  reprints),  p.  419. 
You  have  outstript  the  wing  of  our  desires. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  1. 
He  had  . . . a wonderful  genius  for  mathematical  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  far  outstripped  me. 

Franklin,  Autobiography,  p.  55. 

2.  To  flee  beyond  the  reach  of ; escape. 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to 
fly  from  God.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  177. 

outsubtle  (out-sut'l),  v.  t.  To exceedin subtlety. 
[Rare.]  J 

The  devil,  I think, 

Cannot  out-subtle  thee. 

Fletcher , Monsieur  Thomas,  iv.  2. 
outsucken  (out'suk'-'n),  a . In  Scots  laic , per- 
taining to  a district  not  astricted  to  a particu- 
lar mill.— Outsucken  multure,  a fair  remuneration  to 
a miller  for  manufacturing  the  grain,  paid  by  such  as  are 
not  astricted.  See  multure,  multurer,  sucken,  insucken. 
outsum  (out-sum'),  v.  t.  To  outnumber.  [Rare.] 
The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  out-summ’d 
Their  conquerors.  Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  ii. 

outswear  (out-swar7),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  swear- 
ing; overcome  by  swearing. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 

But  we’ll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  17. 
Olltsweatt  (out-swet7),  v.  t.  To  obtain  by  sweat 
or  labor ; work  hard  for ; earn. 
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Out  upon ’t,  caveat  emptor,  let  the  fool  out-sweat  it  that 
thinks  he  has  got  a catch  on ’t. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  i.  1. 

outsweetenf  (out-swe'tn),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
sweetness. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten’d  not  thy  breath. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  224. 

outswell  (out-swel7),  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  to  a 
greater  degree  than ; surpass  in  inflation. 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  colic  of  puff  ’d  Aquilon. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5.  9. 

2f.  To  overflow. 

A sad  text  in  a sadder  time ; in  which  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon swelled  not  so  high  with  inundation  of  water  in  the 
letter,  as  the  waters  in  the  metaphor,  outswelling  and 
breaking  down  their  banks,  have  overflown  both  our  church 
and  state.  Hewyt,  Sermon  (1658),  p.  185.  {Latham.) 

outswiftf  (out-swift7),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  swift- 
ness ; leave  behind  in  flight. 

And  on  the  sand  leaving  no  print  behinde, 
Out-swifted  Arrows,  and  out-went  the  Winde. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

OUtsyllable  (out-sil7a-bl),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
number  of  syllables;  contain  more  syllables 
than.  [Rare.] 

The  name  of  Plantagenet ; which,  as  it  did  out-syllable 
Tudor  in  the  mouths,  so  did  it  out-vie  it  in  the  affections 
of  the  English.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Warwickshire,  III.  273. 

out-taket  (out-tak7),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  outtaJcen ; < 
out  + take.]  To  take  out;  except. 

Therefore  this  tree  alone, 

Adam,  this  owte-take  I, 

The  frute  of  it  negh  none, 

For  an  ye  do,  then  shall  ye  dye. 

York  Plays,  p.  20. 

out-taket  (out-tak'),  prep.  [ME.,<  out-take,  v.] 
Except;  besides. 

Alle  that  y haue  y graunt  the, 

Owttake  my  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  ( Halliwell .) 
Iche  herbe  also  thai  sayen  it  is  to  sowe, 

In  landes  drie,  outtalce  of  hem  the  bene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

out-takent  (out'ta/'kn ),  pp.  and  prep.  [ME., 
pp.  of  out-take.  Cf . equiv.  except.]  Excepted ; 
except. 

And  ye  Alderman  schal  haue,  euere-iche  day  whyles  ye 
drynk  lastes,  out-taken  ye  first  nyht  and  ye  last,  a galoun 
of  ale.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

He  badde  that  thei  schuld  maistirs  be 
Ouer  alle-kynne  thyng,  oute-tane  a tree  he  taught  them 
tille.  York  Plays,  p.  29. 

out-takinglyt  (out'ta/king-li),  adv . Exception- 
ally. Drant , tr.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  x. 
out-talk  (out-tak7),  v.  t.  To  overpower  by  talk- 
ing ; surpass  in  talking. 

What ! this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L 2.  248. 
out-tanet,  pp.  and  prep.  A contraction  of  out- 
taken . 

out-tellf  (out-tel7),  v.  t.  To  count  beyond ; over- 
reckon. 

This  is  the  place,  I have  out-told  the  clock 
For  haste,  he  is  not  here. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  I.  L 

OUt-termf  (out't6rm),  n.  Outward  figure;  su- 
perficial appearance ; mere  exterior. 

Not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  men’s  out-terms. 
Without  the  inward  fires  and  lives  of  men. 

B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  v.  L 

outthrowt  (out-thro'),  v.  t.  To  throw  out;  cast 
forth.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  1. 
out-tongue  (out-tung'),  v.  t.  To  speak  louder 
than ; drown  the  sound  of. 

Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services  which  I have  done  the  signiory 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  i.  2.  19. 
out-top  (out-top'),  v.  t.  To  reach  above  the  top 
or  summit  of;  rise  above  or  be  higher  than; 
overtop;  hence,  to  be  or  become  more  eminent 
than;  excel. 

The  treasurer  began  then  to  out-top  me. 

Cabbala,  The  Lord  Keeper  to  the  Duke,  May  24, 1624. 
So  these  dark  giants  out-top  their  fellow-vegetables. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  83. 

out-travel  (out-trav'el),  v.  t.  To  surpass  as  a 
traveler ; travel  further,  more  swiftly,  or  more 
extensively  than. 

She  then  besought  him  to  go  instantly,  that  he  might 
out-travel  the  ill  news,  to  his  mother. 

^ Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  x.  2. 

out-turn  (out't^rn),  n.  Quantity  of  goods  or 
products  produced ; output : as,  the  out-turn  of 
a mine. 

At  Kagmari  alone  300  men  are  employed  in  the  business 
[metal-working],  and  the  yearly  out-turn  is  over  150,000  lbs. 

G.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  1. 169. 
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Statements  of  crop  out-turns  and  prices. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  247. 

OUt-twinet  (out-twin7),  V.  t.  To  disentangle; 
extricate;  disengage. 

He  stopped,  and  from  the  wound  the  reed  outtwined. 

Fairfax. 

outusuref  (out-u'zhur),  V.  t . To  exceed  or  sur- 
pass in  usurious  exactions.  [Rare.] 

Out-usure  J ews,  or  Irishmen  out-swear. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  it  38. 

outvalue  (out-val'u),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  value. 
Boyle,  Works,  I.  281. 

The  wondrous  child. 

Whose  silver  warble  wild 
Outvalued  every  pulsing  sound. 

Emerson,  Threnody. 

outvenom  (out-ven7om),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
venomous  or  poisonous  character. 

No,  ’tis  slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.  37. 

outvie  (out-vi7),  v . t.  To  outbid;  outdo.;  sur- 
pass in  rivalry  or  emulation. 

Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world 
By  your  firm  promise ; Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  L 387. 
I love  thus  to  outvie  a news-monger. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  L 1. 
OUtvigilf  (out-vij'il),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  vigi- 
lance; outwatch. 

The  tender  care  of  King  Charles  did  outvigil  their  watch- 
fullness.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Kent,  II.  129. 

OUtvillain  (out-vil'an),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  vil- 
lainy. 

He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far  that  the  rarity  re- 
deems him.  Shak.,  All’s  WeJJ,  iv.  3.  305. 

outvoice  (out-vois7),  v.  t.  To  render  inaudible 
by  greater  loudness  of  voice ; be  more  clamo- 
rous or  noisy  than. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth’d  sea. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  (cho.). 

outvote  (out-vot7),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given ; defeat  by  greater  number  of 
votes;  outnumber. 

Sense  and  appetite  outvote  reason. 

South,  Sermons,  TIT,  vi 

outwailf  (out'wal),  n.  [ME.,  < out  + waifi, 
wale 2.]  An  outcast. 

Now  am  I made  an  unworthy  oxdwaUe, 

And  al  in  care  translated  is  my  joy. 

Henry  son,  Testament  of  Creseide. 

OUtwait  (out-wat'),t>.  t.  To  lie  in  ambush  longer 
than ; surpass  in  waiting  or  expecting. 

He’ll  watch  this  se’ennight  hut  he’ll  have  you ; he’ll  oid- 
viait  a Serjeant  lor  you.  IS.  J onson,  Epicoene,  It.  2. 

outwake  (out-wak'),  v.  t.  To  remain  watchful 
or  sleepless  longer  than ; outwatch. 

And  now  I can  outwake  the  nightingale, 

Outwatch  an  usurer.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

outwalk  ( out-wkk'),  v.  t.  To  walk  further,  longer, 
or  faster  than ; leave  behind  in  walking. 

Outwatcb’d, 

Yea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive. 

B.  J onson,  Fortunate  Isles, 
outwall  (out'w&l),  n.  1.  The  exterior  wall  of 
a building  or  fortress. — 2.  External  appear- 
ance ; exterior.  [Bare.] 

For  confirmation  that  I am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1.  46. 

outward,  outwards  (out'ward,  -wftrdz),  adv. 
[<  ME.  outward,  outeward,  < AS.  4'teweard  (= 
OFries.  utward,  utawerd,  utaward  = MLG.  ut- 
werdes  = OHG.  ugwertes,  ugwert,  MHG.  ugwert, 
G.  auswarts),  outward,  < at,  ute,  out,  + -weard, 
E.  -ward.  Cf.  outward,  a.]  1.  To  or  toward 

the  exterior ; away  from  some  point  in  the  in- 
terior of  a space  or  body  to  one  beyond  its 
limits;  forth;  outside. 

An  ladde  her  outward  of  the  chyrche. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  339. 
Crying  with  full  voice 

“Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,”  aroused 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him  and  hurl’d  him  headlong. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  Away  from  port:  as,  a ship  bound  outward. 

[The  ship]  was  fourteen  weeks  outward,  and  yet  lost  but 
one  man.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  446. 

3.  So  as  to  be  exterior  or  visible;  out. 

A sentence  is  but  a cheveril  glove  to  a good  wit ; how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1.  14. 

4.  On  the  exterior;  outwardly;  externally; 
hence,  visibly ; a'pparently;  seemingly;  super- 
ficially. 
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It  is  a greet  folye,  a woman  to  have  a fair  array  outward 
and  in  hireself  foul  inward.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye 
are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and 
of  all  uncleanness.  Mat.  xxiii.  27. 

Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb,  lest  my  extent  to 
the  players,  which,  I tell  you,  must  show  fairly  outward , 
should  more  appeal’  like  entertainment  than  yours. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  392. 
Outward  face ! a command  to  troops  to  face  to  the  right 
and  left  from  their  center. 

outward  (out' ward),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  outward , 
< AS.  uteweard , outward,  external : see  outward , 
adv.]  I.  a.  1.  Directed  toward  the  exterior  or 
outside. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way. 

Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey. 

' Dry  den. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  exterior  or  outside; 
external;  outer;  extrinsic;  formal:  opposed  to 
inward:  as,  mere  outward  change. 

Commend  not  a man  for  his  beauty ; neither  abhor  a 
man  for  his  outward  appearance.  Ecclus.  xi.  2. 

Hainan  was  come  into  the  outward  court  of  the  king’s 
house.  Esther  vi.  4. 

I have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our 
noted  outward  garments.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  203. 

He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will : but  I be- 
lieve, as  cold  a night  as  ’tis,  he  could  wish  himself  in 
Thames  up  to  the  neck.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  118. 

Being  both  blinded  with  Lightnings  and  amazed  with 
inward  terrours  and  outward  Tempests. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  360. 
I come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands,  and  to  shew, 

In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 

Writ  in  my  heart.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  L 2. 

He  must  have  been  still  a very  young  man  when  that 
outward  reformation  took  place  which  . . . gave  evidence 
at  least  of  right  intentions  under  the  direction  of  a strong 
will.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  35. 

3f.  Beyond  the  limits  or  boundaries;  hence, 
foreign. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join  with 
some  sedition  within  doors.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

4.  In  theol.j  carnal;  fleshly;  not  spiritual : as, 
the  outward  man. 

That  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh. 

Rom.  ii.  28. 

Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  2 Cor.  iv.  16. 

The  Magistrat  hath  only  to  deale  with  the  outward  part, 
I mean  not  of  the  body  alone,  but  of  the  mind  in  all  her 
outward  acts,  which  in  Scripture  is  call’d  the  outward  man. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

5.  See  the  quotation. 

A man  given  to  drinking  and  other  vices,  especially  of 
living  beyond  his  income  and  so  reducing  himself  in  his 
circumstances,  would  still  be  described  by  his  neighbours 
[in  Cumberland,  England]  as  an  outward  man. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  YI.  149. 
Outward  angle.  See  angle*,  1.—  Outward  charges. 
See  charge. — Outward  euthanasia.  See  euthanasia. 
=Syn.  2.  External,  etc.  See  exterior. 

II.  n.  1.  External  form;  external  appear- 
ance ; the  exterior. 

I do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a man  but  he.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 23. 

2.  That  which  is  without;  the  outer  or  objec- 
tive world.  [Rare.] 

There  is  nothing  here, 

Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  brought, 

^ Moulded  thy  baby  thought.  Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

OUt-ward  (out'ward),  n.  [<  out  + ward.']  A 
ward  in  a separate  wing  or  building  attached 
to  a hospital. 

outward-bound  (out'ward-bound),  a.  Proceed- 
ing from  a port  or  country : as,  an  outward-bound 
ship. 

outwardly  (out'ward-li),  adv.  1.  On  the  ex- 
terior or  surface ; outside ; externally ; hence, 
as  regards  appearance ; visibly ; perceptibly. 

They  could  not  so  carry  closely  but  both  much  of  their 
doings  and  sayings  were  discovered,  although  outwardly 
they  set  a fair  face  on  things. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  113. 
I’  the  name  of  truth, 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ? 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  54. 

She  is  outwardly 

All  that  bewitches  sense,  all  that  entices ; 

Nor  is  it  in  our  virtue  to  uncharm  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iii.  1. 

Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 

Mat.  xxiii.  28. 

2.  Away  from  the  center;  toward  the  outer 
part  or  outside : as,  in  entomology,  a mark  pro- 
longed outwardly. 

outwardness  (out'ward-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  outward ; objectivity ; externality. 

outwards,  adv.  See  outward. 
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outward-sainted  (out'ward-san^ted),  a.  Pub- 
licly accounted  or  outwardly  seeming  to  be  a 
saint ; by  implication,  hypocritical.  [A  nonce- 
word.] 

This  outward-sainted  deputy, 

Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i’  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew. 

As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a devil. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii  1.  89. 

outwash  (out-wosh'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  uitwasschen 
= MLG.  utwaschen  - G.  auswasclien  = Sw.  nt- 
vaska  — Dan.  u/lvaske ; as  out  + wash.]  To 
wash  out;  cleanse  from.  Donne.  [Rare.] 

OUtwatch  (out-woch'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
watching;  watch  longer  than;  observe  till  the 
object  watched  disappears. 

Let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  87. 

OUtway  (out'wa),  n.  [=  D.  uitweg  = MLG.  ut- 
weeh  = G.  ausweg  = Sw.  utvdg  — Dan.  udvej ; 
as  out  + Mjayi.]  A way  or  passage  out;  an 
outlet. 

Itself  of  larger  size,  distended  wide, 

In  divers  streets,  and  rntways  multiply’d. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  v. 

OUtwealtht  (out-welth'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
wealth  or  prosperity.  See  the  quotation  under 
outwit 1,  1. 

outwear  (out-war'),  v.  t.  1.  To  wear  out; 
exhaust  utterly;  wear  away;  waste;  impair; 
hence,  to  render  obsolete. 

Wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 
And  workes  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outweare, 

That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  defaste. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , I Y.  iL  33. 

Their  knot  of  loue 

Ti’d,  weav’d,  intangl’d  with  so  true,  so  long, 

And  with  a finger  of  so  deep  a cunning 
May  be  out-worn,  never  undone. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L 2. 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  680. 

Hypocrisy  and  Custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a worship  now  outworn. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  L 1. 

2.  To  exhaust  gradually  by  use  or  persistence; 
use  up;  consume;  bence,  to  pass  away  (time); 
last  out ; endure  to  the  end  of ; wait  till  the  ex- 
piration or  conclusion  of. 

All  that  day  she  outwore  in  wandering. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  29. 

Come,  come,  away  I 

The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

Shak. , Hen.  V. , iv.  2.  63. 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I the  night  out-wear, 

Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  hear 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air? 

Pope,  Odyssey,  v.  601. 

3.  To  wear  or  last  longer  than;  outlast. 

Loe ! I have  made  a Calender  for  every  yeare, 

That  steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall  outweare. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Epil. 

outweary  (out-wer'i),  v.  t.  To  weary  out;  ex- 
haust by  weariness ; fatigue  exceedingly. 

Yet  once  more  are  we  resolv’d  to  try 
T’  outweary  them  through  all  their  sins’  variety. 

Cowley,  David  eis,  iv. 
The  soldier  outwearied  with  his  nightly  duties  might  on 
certain  conditions  absent  himself  from  matins  with  the 
master’s  consent.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  163. 

outweed  (out-wed'),  v.  t.  To  weed  out;  extir- 
pate as  a weed. 

The  springing  seed  outweed.  Spenser,  F.  Q. , II.  iv.  35. 

outweep  (out-wep'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  weep- 
ing ; weep  more  than. 

You  carry  springs  within  your  eyes,  and  can 
Outweep  the  crocodile.  Shirley,  Love’s  Cruelty,  ii.  3. 

outweigh,  (out-wa'),  v.  t.  1.  To  exceed  in 
weight ; weigh  more  or  be  heavier  than ; turn 
the  scale  against;  overweigh;  overbalance; 
surpass  in  gravity  or  importance. 

When  the  bad  deedes  of  a great  man  lately  dead  out- 
weighed the  good,  at  a dead  lift  [St.  Francis]  cast  in  a siluer 
Chalice,  which  the  dead  partie  had  sometime  bestowed  on 
Franciscan  deuotion,  and  weighed  vp  the  other  side,  and 
so  the  Diuels  lost  their  prey.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  208. 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 

And  that  his  country 's  dearer  than  himself 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 

Wave  thus.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6.  71. 

It  was  a fault; 

A fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
Custom,  that  prepares  the  partial  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xii. 
One  wise  man’s  Verdict  outweighs  all  the  fools’. 

Browning , Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 
The  immense  advantages  which  leisure  and  learning 
have  conferred  are  largely  neutralized,  and  in  some  cases 
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utterly  outweighed , by  the  blinding  influences  of  a subtler, 
deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  selfishness. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right*  p.  166. 

2.  To  he  too  great  a burden  or  task  for ; over- 
task. 

When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  45. 
outwell  (out-wel'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  pour  forth; 
outpour. 

His  [Nilus’s]  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell, 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  L 21. 

II.  intrans.  To  gush  or  flow  forth. 

The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth.  Tennyson,  ClaribeL 
OUtwelling  (out7 welding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  out- 
well, v.]  An  outflow. 

The  igneous  beds  were  formed  by  great  outwellings  of 
molten  matter,  which  spread  widely  over  the  surface. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  616. 
OUtwendt  (out-wend'),  v.  i.  [ME.  outwenden ; 
< out  + wend.]  To  go  forth. 

Manli  made  themperour  his  messageres  out-wende, 
Alle  the  lordes  of  that  lond  lelli  to  somounne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L 4853. 

outwint  (out-win'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  get  out  of. 

It  is  a darksome  delve  far  under  ground, 

With  thornes  and  barren  brakes  environd  round, 

That  none  the  same  may  easily  out-ivin. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  20. 

n,  intrans.  To  get  out. 

outwind  (out-wind'),  v.  t.  To  extricate  by  wind- 
ing; unloose.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  9. 
Ollt-windowt  (out'win//do),  n.  A bay-window ; 
an  oriel. 

Many  of  their  rooraes  have  great  out-windows,  where 
they  sit  on  cushions  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  51. 
outwing  (out- wing'),  v.t.  1.  To  move  faster 
than,  on  or  as  on  the  wing;  outstrip  in  flying. 
As  she  attempts  at  words,  his  courser  springs 
O’er  hills  and  lawns,  and  ev’n  a wish  out-wings. 

Garth,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

2.  Milit.y  to  outflank. 

Colonel  Dean’s  and  Colonel  Pride’s  [men],  outwinging  the 
enemy,  could  not  come  to  so  much  share  of  the  action. 
Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20,  1648  (Carlyle’s  CromweU, 
[I.  291).  (Davies.) 

outwit1  (out-wit'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  in  in- 
telligence. 

What  arts  did  Churchmen  in  former  times  use  when 
they  did  so  much  out-wit  and  out-wealth  us  ! 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  253.  (Davies.) 

2.  To  surpass  in  plots  or  stratagems;  defeat 
or  frustrate  by  superior  ingenuity;  prove  too 
clever  for. 

He  never  could  get  favour  at  Court,  because  he  outwitted 
aU  the  projecters  that  came  neere  him. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  22, 1675. 
Do  they  [men]  design  to  outwit  infinite  Wisdom,  or  to 
find  such  flaws  in  God’s  government  of  the  World  that  he 
shall  be  contented  to  let  them  go  unpunished? 

StUlingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii 
I little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so  ! 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  i.  1. 
OUtwit2f  (out'wit),  n.  [ME.,  < out  + wit.]  The 
faculty  of  observation,  or  the  knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  experience:  opposed  to  in- 
wit. 

With  inwit  and  with  outuritt  ymagenen  and  studye, 

As  best  for  his  body  be.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  289. 

outwith  (out'wiTH  or  -with),  adv.  and  prep. 
[<  ME.  outivith,  outewith;  < out  4-  with^ ; a trans- 
posed form  of  without.]  I.f  adv.  Without ; on 
the  outward  side;  outwardly;  externally. 

That  signede  Ihesu  crist  for  sake  of  vre  kuynde 
Was  nout  out-with  so  cler  bote  with-inne  he  was  clene. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  186. 

II.  prep.  Without;  outside  of.  [Scotch.] 

Uthir  places  outewith  the  borowis. 

Quoted  in  Ribton-Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  339. 

The  evidence,  outunth  her  family,  of  the  major  having 
previously  said  that  he  meant  to  marry  her,  was  extremely 
meagre,  and  rested  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 

Lord  Deas. 

Olltwoman  (out-wum'an),  v.  t.  To  surpass  as 
a woman;  excel  in  womanliness.  [Rare.] 

She  could  not  be  unmann’d  — no,  nor  outwoman'd. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  1. 

OUtWQOdt  (out'wud),  n.  An  outlying  wood. 

“But  yonder  is  an  outwood,"  said  Robin, 

“An  outwood  all  and  a shade.” 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Old  Man  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  259). 

outwork  (out'werk),  n.  1.  Work  done  outside, 
out  of  doors,  or  in  the  fields,  as  distinguished 
from  indoor  work.  [Scotch.] — 2.  In  for  t.y  one 
of  the  minor  defenses  constructed  in  advance 
of  the  main  work  or  enceinte.  Outworks  are  works 
raised  within  or  beyond  the  ditch  of  a fortified  place,  for 
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the  purpose  of  covering  the  place  or  keeping  the  be- 
siegers at  a distance.  The  principal  outworks  of  a forti- 
fication are  the  covered  way,  the  demilune,  the  redout, 
the  tenail,  the  tenaillon,  the  counter-guard,  and  the  crown- 
work  and  horn  work. 

Meantime  the  foe  beat  up  his  quarters 
And  storm’d  the  out-works  of  his  fortress. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  i.  1136. 
Hence — 3.  A bulwark;  any  defense  against 
violence  from  outside. 

I will  recommend  unto  you  the  care  of  our  outworks,  the 
navy  royal  and  shipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the 
walls  therof.  Bacon , Advice  to  Sir  George  Villi ers. 

outwork  (out-werk'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  uitwerlcen  = 
MLG.  utwerken  = G.  auswirken  = Sw.  utverka 
= Dan.  udvirke,  work  out,  complete ; as  out  -f 
work.]  1 . To  surpass  in  workmanship.  [Rare.] 
She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion  — cloth-of-gold  of  tissue — 
O’er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  206. 
2.  To  surpass  or  exceed  in  labor,  exertion,  or 
agitation. 

But,  in  your  violent  acts, 

The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noyse  of  tempests  . . . 

Be  all  out-wrought  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii. 
3f.  To  work  out  or  carry  on  to  a conclusion; 
complete;  finish. 

For  now  three  dayes  of  men  were  full  outwrought 
Since  he  this  hardy  enterprize  began. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  65. 

outworker  (out'wer//ker),  n.  A person  who 
works  outside;  especially,  one  employed  by  a 
tailor  or  dressmaker  who  works  at  borne, 
outwortbf  (out-wertb'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
worth  or  value. 

A beggar’s  book 
Outworths  a noble’s  blood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1.  123. 

outwrest  (out-rest'),  v.  t.  To  draw  out  with  or 
as  with  a twisting  motion;  detach  or  extract 
t>y  violence ; hence,  to  extort. 

That  my  engreeved  mind  could  find  no  rest, 

Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I did  out  wrest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iy.  23. 
Let  coarse  hold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest. 

Donne,  The  Bait. 

outwringt  (out-ring'),  v.  t.  To  wring  out ; shed. 
Youre  teres  falsely  outewronge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2527. 
outwnte  (out-rit'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  writing. 
Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

OUtyetet,  v.  t.  [ME.  outyeten,  outgeter,  outgetten 
(=  D.  uitgieten  = MLG-.  utgeten  = G.  ausgiessen 
= Sw.  utgjuta  = Dan.  udgyde)\  < out  + yete .] 
To  pour  out. 

Oleum  eff usum  nomen  tuum.  That  es  on  Inglysce  " Oyle 
owl-jettide  es  thi  name.” 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 

outzanyt  (out-za'ni),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  out- 
zanied,  ppr.  outzanying.  To  excel  in  acting  the 
zany  or  fool ; exceed  in  buffoonery.  B.  Jonson, 
Epigrams,  No.  129. 
ouvarovite,  n.  See  uvarovite. 

Ouvirandra  (o-vi-ran'dra),  n.  [NL.  (Du  Petit- 
Thouars,  1806),  < ouvirandon,  native  name  in 
Madagascar.]  A name  given  by  Du  Petit- 
Thouars  in  1806  to  Aponogeton , a genus  of 
monocotyledonous  water-plants,  type  of  the 
family  Aponogetonacese,  characterized  by  the 
lack  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  nerves  of 
the  leaves.  There  are  fifteen  species,  of  tropical  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  with  thickened,  sometimes  edible 
rhizomes,  two-forked  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and  sub- 
merged, sometimes  perforated  leaves.  Several  species  are 
in  cultivation.  See  lattice-leaf  and  water-yam . 

ouzet,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  ooze. 
ouzel,  ousel  (o'zl),  n.  [Prop.,  as  formerly, 
*oozel;  < ME.  osel,  < AS.  osle  = OHG.  amsaia, 
amasla , MHG-.  G.  amsel  (see  amzel),  an  ouzel.] 

1.  The  blackbird,  Merula  merula,  Turdus  me- 
rula,  or  Merula  vulgaris,  a kind  of  thrush.  Also 
called  amzel.  See  cut  under  blackbird. 

House-doves  are  white,  and  oozels  blackebirds  bee, 

Yet  what  a difference  in  the  taste  we  see. 

The  Affectionate  Shephemd  (1594).  ( Halliwell .) 
The  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1.  128. 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

2.  Some  other  thrush  or  thrush-like  bird,  as  the 
ring-ouzel,  Turdus  torquatus  or  Merula  torquata. 
See  cut-  in  next  column.- Brook-ouzel,  the  water- 

rail,  RaUus  aqimticus.  [Local,  Eng.  l— Water-ouzel,  a 
dipper;  any  bird  of  the  family  Cinclidce.  See  cuts  under 
• Cincliace  and  dipper. 

ova,  n.  Plural  of  ovum. 

oval1  (o'val),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  ovale  = Sp.  Pg. 
oval  = It.  ovale , < ML.  ovalis , of  or  pertaining  to 
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Ring-ouzel  ( Alerula  torquata ). 


egg,  < L.  ovum,  an  egg:  see  ovum.']  I.  a. 
If.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  egg. 

That  the  Ibis  feeding  upon  Serpents,  that  venemous 
food  so  inquinated  their  ovall  conceptions  or  egges  within 
their  bodies  that  they  sometimes  came  forth  in  Serpen- 
tine shapes.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Epid. , iii.  7. 

2.  Having  the  shape  of  or  resembling  the  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  an  egg;  hence,  elliptical. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun. 

Does  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run. 

Sir  It.  BlacJcmore,  Creation,  ii. 
The  oval  dingy-framed  toilet-glass  that  hangs  above  her 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

3.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  broadly  elliptical,  or  ellip- 
tical with  the  breadth  considerably  more  than 
half  the  length.  Oval  notes  a shape  or  figure  resem- 
bling a compressed  circle  (or  ellipse),  equally  rounded  at 
both  ends ; ovate  notes  the  true  egg  shape,  which  is  small- 
er at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  See  egg-shaped  ~ 
chuck,  compass,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  A figure  in  the  general  Bhape  of 
the  lengthwise  outline  of  an  egg,  or  resembling 
the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  ta)  A closed 
curve  everywhere  convex,  without  nodes,  and  more  point- 
ed  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  (6)  A curve  or  part  of  a 
curve  returning  into  itself  without  a node  or  cusp,  (c)  A 
part  of  a curve  returning  into  itself  without  inflections  or 
double  tangents. 

2.  Something  which  has  such  a shape,  as  a plot 

of  rrprmn rl  r\ i»  nn  nmnn  v.lr>  nn  i _ . n . 1 
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ovarialgia  (6-va-ri-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < ovarium, 
ovary,  + Gr.  aXyog,  pain.]  Pain,  especially 
neuralgia,  in  the  ovary.  Also  called  oopho- 
ralgia. 

ovarialgic  (o-va-ri-al'jik),  a.  [<  ovarialgia  + 
ir  Ac.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  ovarialgia, 
ovarian  (o-va'ri-an),  a.  [<NL .*ovarianus,(.  ova- 
rium, ovary:  see  ovaryl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ovary,  ovarium,  or  female  genital  gland  of  any 
animal : as,  ovarian  tissue ; an  ovarian  pro.duct ; 
the  ovarian  function. -ovarian  artery,  the  artery 
of  the  ovary,  corresponding  to  the  spermatic  artery  of  the 
male.— Ovarian  cyst  or  cystoma,  a cystic  tumor  of  the 
ov«ry- j ten  8rowin&  an  enormous  size,  and  containing 
a fluid  varying  from  gelatinous  to  limpid  - Ovarian 
plexus,  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  the  female.— Ova- 
rian tumor,  a tumor  of  the  ovaiy,  especially  a cystic  tu- 
mor, or  ovarian  cyst.— Ovarian  veins,  veins  of  the  ovary, 
corresponding  to  the  spermatic  veins  of  the  male,  and 
forming  the  ovarian  or  pampiniform  plexus  in  the  broad 
ligament.  — Ovarian  vesicle,  tile  gynophore  or  female 
gonophore  of  a polyp,  as  a sertularian.  See  cut  under 
gonophure. 

ovariectomy  (o-va-ri-ek'to-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  ova- 
rium, ovary,  + Gr.  kurofii],  excision,  < etcrt/iveiv, 
excise,  cut  out.]  Ovariotomy.  Lancet , No. 
3426,  p.  854. 

ovariole  (o-va'ri-ol),  n.  [<  NL.  ovariolum,  a 
small  ovary  (cf.  ML.  ovariolum,  a dish  for  serv- 
ing eggs),  dim. 
of  ovarium,  q. 
v.]  A small  ova- 
ry; the  ovary 
of  a compound 
ovarium ; one 
of  the  ovarian 
tubes  or  glands 
of  which  a com- 
posite ovary 
may  be  com- 
posed. Huxley, 

Anat.  Invert., 
p.  417. 

Oval  ovariotomist 

(o-va-ri-ot'o- 
mist), ».  [<  ov'a- 
riotom-y  + -is(.] 

One  who  prac- 
tises ovarioto- 
my. 


Female  Generative  Organs  of  the  Cock- 
roach ( Periplaneta  orientalis ),  showing 
ovanoles : enlarged  3%  times. 

a,  posterior  abdominal  ganglion;  b,  b,  right 
and  left  oviducts,  fomiedby  union  of  c,  d,  e, 
the  ovarian  tubes  or  ovarioles ; /,  filament  by 
. , which  ovarioles  of  opposite  sides  are  united  ; 

ovariotomy  (O-  ^.spermatheca;  A,  A,  the colleterial glands, 
va-ri-ot'o-mi),  °rc°“etoium- 
of  ground,  or” in  open  place  in  a city-'a^Berke-  ovarium , ovary,  + Gr.  -ro/jla,  < reyveiv, 

ley  Oval ; “ The  Oval’’  at  Kensington,  London  ’ Cut']  ^*6  rem°val  of  an  ovary  that  has 

The  principal,  part  thereof  (the  Mosque,  riseth  in  an  ^ £ariO^ 
mM,  surrounded  with  pillars  admirable  for  their  propor-  (which  see,  under' operalM,  * ’ J operation 

tion  matter,  and  workmanship.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  24.  ovarioUS  (o-va'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  ovarius,  used 
d.  Specifically,  same  as  cartouche,  4.  only  as  a noun,  an  egg-keeper;  prop,  adj.,  < 

TOe^names  of  the^ kings  whose  orafshave  been  found  ^<>vum,  egg:  see  ovum.]  Consisting  of  eggs. 


[Rare.] 

The  . . . native,  to  *he  rocks 
Dire  clinging,  gathers  his  (/various  food. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  875. 


have  been  mentioned  already. 

C.  It.  Gillett,  Andover  Rev.,  VIII.  88. 

Bicircular,  Cartesian,  Cassinian,  conjugate,  etc., 
oval.  See  the  adjectives.— Carpenter’s  oval,  an  irregu- 
lar closed  curve,  foiroed  of  four  arcs  of  circles  having  their  nvnritiQ  fn  vq  vT'+io\  « r\TT  / i 

centers  at  the  vertices  of  a rhombus  and  joining  one  an-  C°“Va-n  tis),  n.  [NL.,  < ovarium  + 

other  so  as  not  to  make  angles.  -itis.]  In  patliol .,  inflammation  of  the  ovary* 

0val2t  (o'val),  a.  [<  L.  ovalis,  of  or  belonging  to  oophoritis  ’ 

an  ovation,  < ovare,  exult,  ‘ ‘ “ 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used 
umphal,  oval,  and  civil  crowns 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

ovalescent  (o-va-les'ent),  a.  [<  oval  + -cscent.] 

Somewhat  oval;  tending  to  an  oval  form. 

Ovalia  (o-va'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL],  neut.  pi.  of  ML. 
ovalis,  oval : see  ovali.]  In  Latreille’s  system, 
one  of  two  sections  of  hemodipodous  crusta- 
ceans, having  the  form  shorter  and  broader 
than  in  the  Filiformia.  The  whale-lice,  Cya- 
midce,  are  an  example.  See  cut  under  Cyamidw. 
ovaliform  (o'val-i-fdrm),  a.  [4  ML.  ovalis , oval, 

+ L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  longitudinal 
section  oval  and  the  transverse  circular;  oval- 
shaped. 

oval-lanceolate  (o'val-lan'sf-o-lat),  a.  In  bot., 
lanceolate  inclining  to  oval.  ’ 
ovally  (o'val-i),  adv.  In  an  oval  form;  so  as  to 
be  oval. 

ovalness  (o'val-nes),  n.  The  property  of  being 

. ATTO  1 • ATTn  1 nil  4'  • _ . 


ovaire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ovario,<,  NL.  ovarium , ovary 
(cf.  ML.  ovaria , f.,  the  ovary  of  a bird),<  L. 
ovum,  egg:  see  ovum. ] 1 . That  part  of  a female 
animal  in  which  ova,  eggs,  or  germs  are  gener- 
ated and  matured  ; the  essential  female  organ 
of  reproduction,  corresponding  to  the  testes  of 
the  male;  the  female  genital  gland  or  germ- 
gland;  the  ovarium.  in  vertebrates  the  ovary  is  a 
glandular  organ,  usually  paired,  sometimes  single,  and 
morphologically  identical  with  the  testes,  both  these  or- 
gans being  developed  from  a primitively  indifferent  geni- 
tal gland  common  to  both  sexes,  the  differentiation  of  this 
structure  into  ovary  or  testes  being  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction of  sex  upon  which  all  other  sexual  differences  are 
consequent.  The  ovary  consists  of  its  proper  stroma  or 
tissue  peculiar  to  itself,  in  which  the  ova  are  produced, 
bound  up  in  ordinary  connective  tissue,  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate vessels  or  nerves,  and  fixed  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  means  of  a mesentery.  With  the  ovaiy  is  usu- 
ally but  not  always  associated  a special  structure,  the  ovi- 
duet,  serving  to  convey  away  the  eggs.  The  ovary  is  rela- 
tively largest  in  those  animals  which  lay  multitudinous 
eervs.  as  fishes,  m whi^h  it.  is  lmAwn  oc  tim  *•#-»/,  t+  jo 


*0',  ; oval  Shape  cr  formation.  lively  largest  in  those  animals  wh£h  lay  multitudinoua 

ovaloid.  (O  val-Old),  a.  [\  oval  + -oid.~\  Re-  e£l?si  as  fishes,  in  which  it  is  known  as  the  roe.  It  is  also 
sembling  an  oval  in  shape ; somewhat  oval  large  T.  oviparous  animals  which  lay  large  meroblastic 

. _ ..  „ 4.  i / - / i \ r s T . * fiffffS  With  r'nviinll C f An/1  .ml h o no  hliwlo  m.a-4  ha— i.71  — 

ovantt  (o  vant),  a.  [<  L.  ovan(t-)s , ppr.  of  ovare , 
exult,  rejoice,  triumph : see  ovation.']  Triumph- 


ing with  an  ovation. 

Plautius  . . . sped  so  well  in  his  battels  that  Claudius 
passed  a decree  that  he  should  ride  in  petty  triumph  ovant. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  42.  (Davies.) 
ovaria,  n.  Plural  of  ovarium. 
ovarial  (o-va'ri-al),  a.  [<  NL.  *ovarialis,  < ova- 
rium, ovary:  see  ovary.]  Same  as  ovarian. 


iii  uupmuus  animals  wmcn  jay  large  merooiastic 
eggs  with  copious  food-yolks,  as  birds  and  most  reptiles. 
It  is  very  small  in  mammals.  The  ovary  in  woman  is  a 
led  c”''4'*  1 — -1 — x ” ! 1 — ' ■ • 


-j  umuimuio.  XJIO  \J*a iy  111  nuuidll  18  a 

flattened  ovoid  body  about  1£  inches  long,  | inch  wide, 
and  £ inch  thick,  resting  on  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus  and  closely  connected  both  with  that  organ  and 
with  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct.  Among  invertebrates 
in  which  there  is  distinction  of  sex,  the  name  ovary  is 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  can  be  recognized 
as  having  the  function  of  ovulation.  Such  organs  are  of 
almost  endlessly  varied  character  in  all  but  the  one  es- 
sential physiological  respect.  Several  kinds  of  ovaries  re- 
ceive specific  names ; and  in  many  cases  the  analogy  to 


ovary 
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over 


the  part  of  a plant  called  the  ovary  (see  def.  2)  is  striking. 
See  cuts  under  Dibranchiata  and  Nematoidea. 

2.  In  hot .,  a closed  case  or  receptacle,  the  low- 
er section  of  the  pistil,  inclosing  the  ovules  or 
young  seeds, 
and  ultimately 
becoming  the 
fruit.  Structu- 
rally the  ovary  is 
a modified  leaf 
which  is  folded  in- 
volutely  so  as  to 
form  a cavity,  and 
with  the  style  and 
stigma  it  consti- 
tutes the  female 
sexual  organs  (gy- 
noecium)  of  flow- 
ering plants.  The 
ovary  may  be 
simple  (that  is, 
composed  of  a sin- 
gle leaf),  or  com- 
pounded of  two 
or  more  leaves. 

The  modified  part 
of  the  interior  of 
the  ovary  which 
bears  the  ovules 
is  called  the  pla- 
centa ( which  see). 

The  phrases  supe- 
rior and  inferior 
ovary  are  used  to 
designate  the  po- 
sition of  the  ovary 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  floral  envelops  : thus,  ovary  su- 
perior is  that  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
inserted  upon  the  axis  below  the  ovary;  ovary  inferior  is 
that  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  inserted 
above,  seemingly  upon  the  ovary.  See  cuts  under  antho- 
phore, Aracece , Didynamia,  dimerous,  and  myrtle. 
OVary2t  (o'va-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  ovare , exult, 
rejoice,  triumph:  see  ovation . Cf.  oval2.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  ovation.  Davies. 

Their  honorary  crowns  triumphal,  ovary , civical,  obsid- 
ional,  had  little  of  flowers  in  them. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Tracts,  ii. 


O varies,  withtheOvules.ofdifferent  Flowers, 
shown  in  longitudinal  section : a,  Alstne 
media;  b,  L ilium  superbum;  c,  Delphitti- 
unuConso/ida  ; d.  Fuchsia  coccittea  ; e,  Ra- 
nunculus  bulbosus  ; f,  Acer  rubrum. 


ovate1  (o'vat),  a.  [<  L.  ovatus , egg-shaped,  < 
ovum , egg:  see  ovum.  1 Egg-shaped,  (a)  Having 
a figure  like  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
hen’s  egg ; oval,  but  broader  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other : applied  in  botany  particularly 
to  leaves.  (b)  Of  a solid,  having  the  figure 
of  an  egg.  Also  ovated.  = Syn.  See  ovaD,  3. 

ovate2  (o'vat),  n.  [<  W.  ofydd , a 
man  of  letters  or  science,  a philos- 
opher: see  ogham.]  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

Now  an  ofydd , or,  as  the  word  is  some- 
times rendered  into  English,  ovate,  is  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  an  Eisteddfodic 
graduate  who  is  neither  a bard  nor  a druid ; but  formerly 
it  appears  to  have  meant  a man  of  science  and  letters,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a teacher  of  the  same. 

Rhys,  Lect.  on  Welsh  Philol.,  p.  294. 


Ovate  Leaf 
of  Eupatori- 
um  pubes- 
cens. 


ovate-acuminate  (o'vat-a-ku'mi-nat),  a.  Egg- 
shaped  and  tapering  to  a point, 
ovate-cylindraceous  (o'vat-sil-in-dra'shius),a. 
Egg-shaped,  with  a convolute  cylindrical  figure, 
ovated  (o'va-ted),  a.  Same  as  ovate1. 
ovate-deltoid  (o'vat-del'toid),  a.  Triangular- 
ly egg-shaped. 

ovate-lanceolate  (o'vat-lan'se-o-lat),  a.  Be- 
tween ovate  and  lanceolate, 
ovate-oblong  (o' vat-ob'long),  a.  Between 
ovate  and  oblong;  shaped  like  an  egg,  but 
more  drawn  out  in  length, 
ovate-rotundate  (o'vat-ro-tun'dat),  a.  Kound- 
ly  egg-shaped. 

ovate-subulate  (o'vat-sub'u-lat),  a.  Between 
ovate  and  subulate. 

ovate-ventricose  (o'vat-ven'tri-kos),  a.  In 
hot.,  ovate  with  a swelling  or  slight  protuber- 
ance on  one  side. 

ovation  (o-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ovation  = Sp. 
ovacion  = Pg.  ov'agdo  = It.  ovazione,  < L.  ova- 
tio(n-),  a (lesser)  triumph,  < ovare,  exult,  re- 
joice, triumph,  = Gr.  aveiv,  shout.]  1.  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  a lesser  triumph  accorded  to  command- 
ers who  had  conquered  with  little  bloodshed, 
who  had  defeated  a comparatively  inconsider- 
able enemy,  or  whose  advantage,  although  con- 
siderable, was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a le- 
gitimate claim  to  the  higher  distinction  of  a 
triumph.  See  triumph. 

Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  but  a triumph  over  thy  passions. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Christ.  Hor.,  i.  2. 
2.  An  enthusiastic  reception  of  a person  by  an 
assembly  or  concourse  of  people  with  acclama- 
tions and  other  spontaneous  expressions  of 
popularity;  enthusiastic  public  homage. 

A day  . . . 

When  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden  year 
Shall  strip  a hundred  hollows  bare  of  Spring, 

To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round 
Their  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  three. 

Tennyson,  PrincesB,  vi. 


ovato-acuminate  (6  - va ' to  - a - ku ' mi  - nat),  a. 

Same  as  ovate-acuminate. 
o vatocy lindr aceous  ( o-va ' to-sil-in-dra ' shius) , 
a.  Same  as  ovate-cylindraceous. 
ovatodeltoid  (o-va'to-del'toid),  a.  Same  as 

ovate-deltoid. 

ovato-ellipsoidal  (o-va'to-el-ip-soi'dal),  a. 
Nearly  ellipsoidal,  but  larger  toward  one  end 
than  toward  the  other;  ovoid  or  egg-shaped, 
ovato-oblong  (o-va'to-ob'long),  a.  Same  as 

ovate-oblong . 

ovatorotundate  (o-va'to-ro-tun'dat),  a.  Same 
as  ovate-rotundate .* 
ovealtyt,  oveltyt,  n.  See  owelty. 
oven  (uv'n),  n.  [<  ME.  oven , < AS.  ofen , ofn  = 
* OFries.  oven  = D.  oven  = MLG.  oven,  LG.  awen 
= OHG-.  ovan , ofan,  ovin , MHG.  oven,  G-.  ofen 
= Icel.  ofn , omn,  ogn  = OSw.  ofn,  omn,  ogn, 
Sw.  ugn  = Dan.  ovn  = Goth,  auhns,  an  oven,  = 
Gr.  Lirvog  (for  *vnv6g),  an  oven,  furnace,  kitchen ; 
cf.  Skt.  ukha,  a pot;  AS.  ofnet,  a closed  vessel.] 

1.  A chamber  or  receptacle  in  which  food  is 
cooked  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  walls, 
roof,  or  floon  (a)  A chamber  built  of  brick,  tiles,  or  the 
like,  and  usually  heated  by  fuel  which  is  allowed  to  burn 
away  before  the  food  is  introduced,  the  cooking  being  done 
by  the  heat  retained.  (6)  A chamber  for  baking  or  cooking 
in  a cooking-stove,  range,  or  furnace,  the  heat  being  usu- 
ally transmitted  through  one  or  more  of  the  sides. 

In  steed  of  bread  they  drie  a kind  of  fish  which  they 
beat  in  mortars  to  powder,  and  bake  it  in  their  ouens, 
vntill  it  be  hard  and  drie. 

Holin8hed,  Descrip,  of  Britain,  I.  x. 

2.  In  general,  any  inclosed  chamber  adapted 
to  or  used  for  applying  heat  to  raw  materials 
or  to  articles  in  process  of  manufacture.  The 
heat  so  applied  may  be  radiated  from  the  previously  or 
continuously  heated  walls  of  the  inclosure,  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  currents  of  heated  air  or  gases  or  superheat- 
ed vapors  circulated  through  the  oven,  from  interior  or  ex- 
terior coils  of  pipes  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water,  or  from 
the  solar  rays.  The  name  oven  is  given  to  a great  variety 

* of  structures  and  devices  employed  in  domestic  industry, 
in  chemical  operations,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  A kiln.  ( b ) A muffle-furnace,  (c)  A leer. 
3f.  A furnace. 

The  king’s  servants,  that  put  them  in,  ceased  not  to 
make  the  oven  hot  with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood ; 
so  that  the  flame  streamed  forth  above  the  furnace  forty 
and  nine  cubits. 

Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  (Apocrypha),  v.  23. 

4.  An  oven-bird  or  its  nest Air-oven,  an  oven  in 

which  baking  or  drying  is  done  by  circulating  heated  air 
through  it.  It  is  much  used  in  laboratories  and  in  the 
arts.  In  some  cases,  as  in  drying  gelatin  plates  for  photog- 
raphy, the  air  is  filtered  on  its  way  to  the  oven  by  pass- 
ing it  through  cotton-wool.  In  air-ovens  the  air  may  be 
heated  prior  to  its  admission,  or  by  interior  heating  appli- 
ances.— Annealing-oven,  an  oven  used  for  annealing, 
as  the  leer  of  glass-manufactories  for  slowly  cooling  glass, 
which,  if  cooled  rapidly,  would  be  exceedingly  brittle ; or, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron-castings,  the  in- 
closure in  which  the  articles,  after  casting,  are  treated  to 
render  them  malleable.— Bakers’  oven,  an  oven  used  by 
bakers  in  baking  bread,  biscuits,  crackers,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  principal  oven  still  in  use  by  bakers  is 
a brick  reverberatory  oven  with  an  arched  roof ; but  in  the 
manufacture  of  biscuits,  crackers,  wafers,  etc.,  on  a large 
scale  reel  ovens  and  rotary  ovens  are  used.— Beehive  oven. 
See  beehive.— Brick  oven,  an  oven  constructed  of  brick, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  oven  made  of  metal  or  other 
material.  Brick  ovens  usually  apply  their  heat  from  their 
walls  previously  heated  by  an  interior  fire,  which  is  with- 
drawn prior  to  putting  in  the  article  to  be  baked.  Such 
an  oven  for  domestic  use  was  once  very  common  in  dwell- 
ings, and  was  generally  built  at  the  side  of  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  chimney  then  in  use.  It  often  projected 
from  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  this  construction 
is  still  to  he  seen  in  many  old  country  houses.  It  has  a 
smoke-uptake  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  and  a flue 
leading  from  the  uptake,  and  connects  at  its  upper  end 
with  the  fireplace-chimney.  Wood  is  the  fuel  used,  and 
when  the  fire  is  kindled  the  air  draws  into  the  mouth  and 
passes  over  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  while  the  heated  gases 
of  combustion  rise  to  the  top  and  pass  forward  to  the 
uptake.— Bush-oven,  the  long-tailed  titmouse  or  oven- 
bird,  Acredula  rosea.  [Norfolk,  Eng.]  -Drying-oven,  an 
oven  used  for  expelling  moisture  from  substances  or  tex- 
tures. The  air-oven  is  the  most  generally  used  of  this  class. 
Drying-ovens  heated  to  a point  somewhat  above  the  boil- 
ing-point of  water,  which  expel  water  by  converting  it 
into  steam,  are  .also  used  for  many  purposes.— Dutch 
oven,  a tin  utensil  for  roasting  meat,  etc.,  closed  at  the 
sides,  back,  top,  and  bottom,  and  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  an  open  shed.  The  oven  covers  the  joint  or  other 
article  to  he  roasted  on  all  sides  except  that  facing  the 
fire.  (Also  called  kitchen  or  tin  kitchen  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  elsewhere.)  The  bake- kettle,  a cast-iron 
vessel  with  a close-fitting  convex  cover  upon  which  hot 
embers  or  coals  are  placed  when  the  implement  is  used, 
is  also  sometimes  called  a Dutch  oven.— Egyptian  oven, 
a large  earthen  crock  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  heated 
by  interior  fire,  which  is  removed  to  permit  the  baking 
of  lumps  of  dough.  These  are  thrown  with  force  against 
the  interior,  and  adhere  thereto.  The  crock  is  then  cov- 
ered till  the  baking  is  finished.  This  is  a very  ancient 
form  of  oven,  largely  used  in  the  East  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day.— Elevated  oven,  a range-oven  situated  higher 
than  the  fire -pot.— Heating-oven,  an  oven  designed  or 
used  for  simple  heating,  as  in  heating  pieces  of  wood  or 
other  materials  to  be  joined  by  glue  or  cement,  or  for  heat- 
ing vessels  that  must  be  used  while  hot;  a hot-closet. — 
Out-oven,  adomestic  brick  oven  built  by  itself,  apart  from 
any  building.  Its  construction  is  almost  identical  with  that 


described  under  brick  oven,  except  that  it  has  a chimney 
extending  straight  upward  over  the  mouth  of  the  oven.— 
Reel  oven,  an  oven  in  which  the  substances  to  he  baked 
or  dried  are  placed  on  swinging  shelves  attached  to  end- 
less chains  running  on  reels  within  a heated  inclosure.  The 
reels  are  turned  at  a velocity  that  permits  the  articles  to 
be  dried  sufficiently,  or  baked  completely,  when  the  chain 
makes  a complete  circuit,  which  brings  one  of  the  swing- 
ing shelves  on  a level  with  the  door  of  the  oven.  The  fin- 
ished articles  are  then  removed  from  this  shelf,  and  a new 
charge  is  put  in  their  place.  This  discharging  and  recharg- 
ing is  successively  performed  for  each  shelf.  Generally, 
ovens  of  this  kind  and  rotary  ovens  are  continuously  heated 
by  circulation  of  heated  air  through  them,  or  by  heated 
air  through  their  walls,  or  by  highly  heated  steam-coils. 
—Revolving  oven,  an  oven  in  which  the  floor,  or  the 
shelves  supporting  the  articles  to  be  baked,  etc.,  revolve 
horizontally  or  vertically.  The  articles  are  completely 
dried  or  baked  in  a single  revolution,  and  are  successively 
removed  and  replaced  by  new  charges,  as  described  under 
reel  oven,  which  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  oven.  In 
some  ovens  of  this  class  a shaft  with  radial  arms  carrying 
swinging  shelves  rotates  vertically  in  the  heated  inclosure. 
The  manipulation  and  heating  are  as  described  under 
reel  oven.— Rotary-hearth  oven,  an  oven  in  which  the 
floor  or  hearth  revolves.— Rotary  oven,  an  oven  which 
can  be  horizontally  rotated  as  a whole  on  a central  pivot. 
Such  ovens  were  formerly  used  with  a form  of  kitchen 
stove  called  rotary  stove.  They  were  portable  tin  ovens 
made  to  fit  the  tops  of  the  stoves,  which  were  circular, 
and  constructed  to  rotate  on  a central  pivot.  The  top  of 
the  stove  was  toothed  on  the  under  side  of  its  outer  mar- 
gin. The  teeth  were  engaged  by  a small  pinion  operated 
by  a crank.  The  articles  to  be  baked  were  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  and  covered  with  the  portable  tin  oven,  and,  to 
prevent  overheating  of  any  part,  the  top  of  the  stove  was 
frequently  turned  to  change  the  position  of  the  parts  rel- 
atively to  the  fire-pot.  — Traveling-apron  oven,  an  oven 
in  which  an  endless  belt  traverses  horizontally,  carrying 
the  articles  to  be  baked  from  end  to  end  of  the  oven.  (See 
also  coke-oven,  porcelain-oven,  roasting -oven,  and  tile-oven.) 

oven-bird  (uv'n-b6rd),  n.  1.  The  golden- 
crowned  thrush,  Siurus  auricapillns,  an  oscine 
passerine  bird  of  the 
i&rmXjMniotiltidce:  so 
called  from  the  fact 
that  its  nest  is  arch- 
ed or  roofed  over  like 
an  even.  [Local,  U. 

S.] — 2.  Any  bird  of 
the  South  American 
family  Furnariidce, 
which  builds  a domed 
or  oven-like  nest. 

See  cut  under  Furna- 
rius. — 3.  The  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  A cre- 
dula  rosea.  [Prov. 

Eng.] — 4.  The  wil- 
low-warbler, Phyllo- 
scopus  trochilus.  Also  called  ground-oven  and 
oven-tit.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

OVen-huilder  (uv'n-biP'der),  n.  The  oven-bird 

Acredula  rosea. 

oven-cake  (uv'n-kak),  m.  A eake  baked  in  an 
oven ; a muffin.  Davies. 

I think  he  might  have  offered  us  a bit  of  his  oven-cake. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  vii.  2. 

oven-coke  (uv'n-kok),  n.  Coke  made  in  an 
oven  or  retort,  in  contradistinction  to  that  made 
in  large  heaps  fired  in  the  open  air. 

The  hard  sandy  coating  [of  the  mold]  rubbed  Bmooth 
with  a piece  of  oven-coke. 

F.  Campin,  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  43. 


Oven-bird  (Siurus  auricapillns). 


ovened  (uv'nd),  a.  [<  oven  + -ed2.]  Shriveled; 
sickly.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oven-tit  (uv'n-tit),  n.  Same  as  oven-bird,  4. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

oven-wood  (uv'n-wud),  n.  Brushwood;  dead 
wood  fit  only  for  burning. 

Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a head. 

But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead. 

Cowper,  The  N eedless  Alarm,  1.  12. 

over  (o'v&r),  prep,  and  adv.  [Also,  in  poet,  or 
dial,  use,  contr.  o’er,  formerly  written  ore;  < 
ME.  over,  ower,  our,  < AS.  ofer  = OS.  obhar  = 
OFries.  over  = D.  over  = MLG-.  over  = OHG. 
ubar,  MHG.  G.  iiber  = Icel.  ofr,  yfir  = Sw.  of- 
ver  = Dan.  over  = Goth,  ufar,  over,  = L.  super 
(where  the  s-  is  supposed  to  he  the  relic  of  a 
prefixed  element  not  found  in  the  other  forms) 
= Gr.  virep,  vvetp,  over,  = Skt,  upari,  above ; as 
adj.,  AS.  yfera  = L.  superus  = Skt.  upara,  up- 
per; compar.  of  the  prep,  or  adv.,  AS.  *uf,  in 
ufeweard,  upper,  bufan,  abufan,  above,  etc.  (see 
above),  = OHG.  oba,  opa,  obe,  MHG.  obe,  ob,  G. 
oben,  above,  = Icel.  of,  over,  for,  = Goth,  uf 
under,  = L.  sub,  under,  = Gr.  vvi,  under,  = Skt. 
upa,  near,  on,  under,  etc.  From  this  source, 
of  AS.  origin,  are  over  and  above;  of  L.  origin, 
super-,  sub- ; of  Gr.  origin,  hyper-  and  hypo-,  etc.] 
I.  prep.  1.  In  a place  or  position  higher  than, 
and  in  a vertical  direction  from  (the  object) ; 
above  in  place,  position,  authority,  etc.  (a)  Di- 
rectly above  in  place  or  position : as,  the  roof  over  one’s 


over 

head ; clouds  hang  over  the  lake ; a lamp  burned  over  the 
altar. 

The  priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the  birds  be  killed 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water.  Lev.  xiv.  5. 
Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you  should, 

Lest  you  mistake  the  heavens  are  o’er  our  heads. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3.  16. 
The  Kalifs  built  several  of  them  [mosques]  as  mausole- 
ums over  the  places  in  which  they  were  to  be  buried. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  121. 
Hence — (6)  Overlooking  or  overhanging. 

In  less  than  a mile  we  arrived  at  that  convent  [of  St. 
Saba],  which  is  situated  in  a very  extraordinary  manner 
on  the  high  rocks  over  the  brook  Kedron. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  34. 

(c)  Above  in  authority  or  in  the  exercise  of  power,  gov- 
ernment, supervision,  or  care. 

They  said,  Nay ; but  we  will  have  a king  over  us. 

1 Sam.  viii.  19. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  prayers.  1 Pet.  iii.  12. 

Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  L 3.  209. 
He  hath  no  more  autority  over  the  sword  than  over  the 
law.  Milton , Eikonoklastes,  x. 

Wed  thou  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  us. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

( d ) Above  in  strength,  dignity,  excellence,  value,  or  charm : 
expressing  eminence  or  superiority  as  ascertained  by  com- 

ftarison,  contest,  or  struggle,  and  hence  implying  overcom- 
ng,  victory,  triumph,  exultation : as,  victory  over  tempta- 
tion. 

Who  might  be  your  mother, 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 

Over  the  wretched  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  6.  37. 
Angelick  quires 

Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  695. 
There  are  none  who  deserve  superiority  over  others  in 
the  esteem  of  mankind  who  do  not  make  it  their  endeavour 
to  be  beneficial  to  society.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  248. 

There  he  fights, 

And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o’er  himself. 

Coivper,  Task,  vi.  937. 

(e)  Above  in  height,  extent,  number,  quantity,  or  degree ; 
higher,  deeper,  or  more  than ; upward  of : as,  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  or  in  love ; over  a thousand  dollars. 

I,  man,  was  made  to  knowe  my  maker 
And  to  love  hym  ouer  alle  thyng. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  186. 
A man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 106. 
Madame  de  Villedeuil  became  indebted  to  Madame 
Eloffe  to  the  extent  of  over  two  hundred  livres  for  a pres- 
entation dress.  Fortnightly  Rev .,  N.  S.,  XIII.  287. 

(/)  In  her. , resting  upon  and  partly  covering.  Thus,  a lion 
over  a fesse  means  that  the  lion  is  charged  upon  the  fesse, 
either  contained  within  its  borders  or  projecting  beyond 
them,  as  distinguished  from  above,  which  means  placed 
higher  on  the  escutcheon. 

2.  About  or  upon,  so  as  to  cover;  upon  and 
around. 

A lady  with  a handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap. 

Dickens , David  Copperfield,  xiii. 
In  cold  weather  the  chiefs  wear  over  the  shirt  an  Aba, 
or  cloak.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  342. 

3.  On;  upon;  to  and  fro  or  back  and  forth 
upon,  expressing  relation  of  repeated  or  con- 
tinued movement  or  effort;  through  or  in  all 
parts  of  (often  with  all) : as,  to  ramble  over  the 
fields ; to  pore  over  a book ; to  think  over  a pro- 
ject ; to  search  all  over  the  city. 

Thare  the  grete  ware  gederyde,  wyth  galyarde  knyghtes, 
Garneschit  over  the  grene  felde  and  graythelyche  arayede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 721. 
Hell  go  along  o’er  the  wide  world  with  me. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 134. 
They  wash  a way  the  drosse  and  kee£e  the  remainder, 
which  they  put  in  little  baggs  and  sell  it  all  ouer  the  coun- 
try to  paint  there  bodyes,  faces,  or  Idolls. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  1. 178. 
There  came  letters  from  the  court  at  Connecticut,  . . . 
certifying  us  that  the  Indians  all  over  the  country  had 
combined  themselves  to  cut  off  all  the  English. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  95. 
Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

To  pore  over  black-letter  tracts. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  222. 
As  I rose  and  dressed,  I thought  over  what  had  happened, 
and  wondered  if  it  were  a dream. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  J ane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

4.  About;  concerning;  in  regard  to;  on  account 
of:  as,  to  cry  over  spilt  milk;  to  fret  over  a 
trifle. 

Likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
pen teth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons, 
which  need  no  repentance.  Luke  xv.  7. 

I will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  151. 

I do  heartily  entreat  him  to  be  careful  and  tender  over 
her.  Quoted  in  Winthrop’ s Hist.  New  England,  I.  273. 

Then  they  need  not  carry  such  an  unworthy  suspicion 
over  the  Preachers  of  Gods  word  as  to  tutor  their  unsound- 
nesse  with  the  Abcie  of  a Liturgy. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
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Tender  hearts, 

And  those  who  sorrow’d  o'er  a vanish’d  race. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5.  Across,  (a)  From  side  to  side  of:  implying  a passing 
above  a thing,  or  on  the  surface  of  it : as,  to  leap  over  a 
wall ; to  fly  over  a lake ; to  sail  over  a river. 

Come  o’er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6.  27  (song). 
Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  Avernus,  poison 
birds  which  fly  over  them.  Bacon. 

The  poor  people  swim  over  the  river  on  skins  filled  with 
wind.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L 164. 

“First  over  me,”  said  Lancelot,  “ shalt  thou  pass.” 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

(£>)  On  the  other  side  of. 

I haue  bene  garre  make 
This  crosse,  as  yhe  may  see, 

Of  that  laye  ouere  the  lake, 

Men  called  it  the  kyngis  tree. 

York  Plays,  p.  339. 
Also  ovyr  the  watyr  on  the  other  syd,  which  ys  distant 
a Calabria  xxiij  myle,  ys  the  yle  of  Cecyll. 

Torlcington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  64. 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  she  has  a neighbour 
Over  the  way ! 

Hood,  Over  the  Way. 

6.  Across,  in  such  a way  as  to  rest  on  and  de- 
pend from : as,  to  carry  a cloak  over  one’s  arm. 

Now  this  lustful  lord  leap’d  from  his  bed, 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  170. 

7.  During  the  continuance  or  duration  of;  to 
the  end  of  and  beyond:  as,  to  keep  corn  over 
the  winter ; to  stay  over  night  or  over  Sunday. 
As  by  the  bok,  that  bit  no  body  to  with-holde 

The  hure  [hire]  of  his  hewe  [servant]  ouer  eue  til  a morwe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  310. 
If  any  thing  be  wanting  for  a smith,  let  it  be  done  over 
night.  Sivift,  Duty  of  Servants. 

8.  While  engaged  in  or  partaking  of:  as,  they 
discussed  the  matter  over  a bowl  of  punch,  or 
over  a game  of  billiards. 

Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o’er  a gossip’s  bowl ; 

For  here  we  need  it  not. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  175. 
Men  that  . . . talk  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
over  a dish  of  coffee.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  135. 

He  [Garthl  sat  so  long  over  his  wine  that  Steele  reminded 
him  of  his  duty  to  his  patients. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  98. 
From  over,  (a)  From  a position  on  or  upon. 

When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  onward.  Ex.  xl.  36. 

( b ) From  the  other  side  of  : as,  from  over  the  sea.  — Over 
all.  (at)  See  all.  (b)  In  the  measurement  of  ships,  ma- 
chinery, and,  in  general,  of  objects  which  have  overhang- 
ing or  projecting  parts  (as  the  bowsprit  of  a vessel,  the  fly- 
wheel of  an  engine,  etc.),  in  a straight  line  between  the 
most  widely  separated  extremities,  inclusive  of  such  parts 
or  projections.— Over  and  above,  over  and  besides  or 
beside,  in  addition  to ; beyond ; besides. 

Gold  and  silver,  which  I have  given  to  the  house  of  my 
God,  over  and  above  all  that  I have  prepared  for  the  holy 
house.  1 Chron.  xxix.  3. 

Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista’s  liberality, 

I’ll  mend  it  with  a largess. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2.  149. 
Over  coastt,  from  one  coast  or  country  to  another. 

Hit  was  the  formast  on  flete  that  on  flode  past, 

That  euer  saile  was  on  set  vpon  salt  water. 

Or  euer  kairet  ouer  cost  to  cuntris  0 fer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  280. 
Over  head  and  ears,  over  the  ears.  See  up  to  the  ears, 
under  earl. — Over  seas,  abroad  ; to  foreign  lands. 

As  if  a man  could  remember  such  things  for  so  many 
years  even  if  he  had  not  gone  over  seas. 

Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xxvi. 
Over  thatt,  moreover ; also. 

The  furst  artycle.  Weleth  that  we  haue  graunted  [etc.]. 
. . . The  second  artycle.  And  ouer  that  we  haue  graunt- 
ed [etc.]. 

Charter  of  London  (Rich.  II.),  in  Arnold’s  Chron.,  p.  15. 
Over  the  bay,  drunk ; more  than  “half-seas  over.”  [Col- 
loq.]  = Syn.  Over,  Above.  Above  expresses  greater  elevation, 
but  not  necessarily  in  or  near  a perpendicular  direction ; 
over  expresses  perpendicularity  or  something  near  it : thus, 
one  cloud  may  be  above  another,  without  being  over  it.  Over 
often  implies  motion  or  extension  where  above  would  not ; 
hence  the  difference  in  sense  of  the  flying  of  a bird  over  or 
above  a house,  the  hanging  of  a branch  over  or  above  a wall. 
In  such  uses  over  seems  to  represent  greater  nearness. 

ii.  adv . 1.  On  the  top  or  surface;  on  the 
outside. 

In  the  desk 

That 's  cover’d  o’er  with  Turkish  tapestry 
There  is  a purse  of  ducats. 

Shak. , C.  of  E. , iv.  1.  104. 
She  passed  pastures  and  extensive  forest-skirted  up- 
lands crimsoned  over  with  the  flowering  sorrel. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  all  parts;  in  all  directions;  throughout: 
often  with  all.  See  all  over , under  all . 

A south-west  blow  on  ye 

And  blister  you  all  o'er ! Shak. , Tempest,  i.  2.  323. 
The  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  53. 


over 

Sable  curls  all  silver’d  o’er  with  white. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xiL 

Down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  over  cover’d  with  a luminous  cloud, 

And  none  might  see  who  bare  it. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 

3.  From  side  to  side ; in  extent  or  width ; across. 

This  laughing  King  at  Accomack  tels  vs  the  land  is  not 

two  daies  iourney  ouer  in  the  broadest  place. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  IL  63. 
At  the  top  [of  the  hill]  is  a plain  about  3 or  4 miles  over. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  107. 
The  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers  of  a pea- 
cock’s tail,  composed  into  a round  form,  bound  together 
with  a circular  rim,  above  a foot  over.  N.  Grew. 

The  width  of  a net  is  expressed  by  the  term  over:  e.  g., 
a day-net  is  three  fathoms  long  and  one  over  or  wide. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIL  359. 

4.  Across  from  this  or  that  side  (to  the  other) ; 
across  an  intervening  space  to  the  other  side. 

Her  boat  hath  a leak, 

And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iiL  6.  30  (song). 
But  I’m  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over ? — nay,  some  say 
he  is  actually  arrived  ? Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  8. 

I boated  over,  ran 

My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating  heart 
The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  shelving  keel. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

5.  Yonder;  in  the  distance;  in  a direction  in- 
dicated : as,  over  by  the  hill ; over  yonder. 

Over  by  Dalhem  a dome- spire  sprang  white. 
Browning,  How  they  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 

[to  Aix. 

6.  By  actual  and  complete  transference  into 
the  possession  or  keeping  of  another:  as,  to 
make  over  property  to  one ; to  deliver  over  pris- 
oners ; to  hand  over  money. 

This  I say  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  ye 
henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  . . . who  be- 
ing past  feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto  lascivi- 
ousness. Eph.  iv.  19. 

My  Lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver’d  o'er. 

Shak.,  LLL.Ll.  807. 
This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the  guests,  . . . 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  Lionel. 

Tennyson,  Lover’s  Tale,  The  Golden  Supper. 

7.  So  as  to  reverse  (something) ; so  as  to  show 
the  other  or  a different  side : as,  to  roll  or  turn 
a stone  over. 

Turn  over  a new  leaf. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  iiL  8. 

8.  Above  the  top,  brim,  rim,  or  edge:  as,  the 
pot  boils  over. 

My  cup  runneth  over.  Ps.  xxiii.  5. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over , 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  Luke  vL  38. 

9.  Throughout;  from  beginning  to  end;  thor- 
oughly. 

I have  heard  it  over, 

And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world : 

Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  77. 
I since  then  have  number’d  o’er 
Some  thrice  three  years. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

10.  In  excess;  beyond  that  which  is  assigned 
or  required ; left ; remaining : as,  nineteen  con- 
tains five  three  times  and  four  over. 

That  which  remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning.  Ex.  xvL  23. 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  ’em. 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  15L 

11.  In  or  to  an  excessive  degree;  too;  exces- 
sively: as,  to  be  over,  careful;  over  hot;  over 
hasty:  in  this  sense  commonly  written  as  in 
composition,  with  a hyphen. 

Or  thay  fiitte  over  farre  vs  froo, 

We  sail  garre  feste  tham  foure  so  fast. 

York  Plays,  p.  86. 

Tertullian  over  often  through  discontentment  carpeth 
injuriously  at  them.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  7. 

Gray  night  made  the  world  seem  over  wide, 

And  over  empty. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  HI.  255. 

12.  Again;  once  more:  as,  I will  do  it  over. 

My  villany  they  have  upon  record  ; which  I had  rather 

seal  with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  248. 
The  thoughts  or  actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and 
echoed  in  the  night.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Dreams. 

13.  In  repetition  or  succession:  as,  he  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  and  sell  you  twice  over. 

You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  309. 
She  weeps : 

’Sdeath  ! I would  rather  fight  thrice  o’er  than  see  it. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vL 


over 

14.  At  an  end ; in  a state  of  completion  or  ces- 
sation; in  the  past:  as,  all  is  over;  is  the  meet- 
ing over  ? 

Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

Cant.  ii.  11. 

Athelstan,  his  anger  over,  soon  repented  of  the  fact. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 
Oh ! Isaac,  those  days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are 
any  such  fine  creatures  now  living  as  we  then  conversed 
with?  Steele , Tatler,  No.  208. 

All  over  with.  See  all,  adv.—  Over  again,  once  more ; 
with  repetition. 

O kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again.  Dryden. 

Proofs  that  Miss  Baby  would  prove  “ her  mother  over 
again."  Scott,  Pirate,  iv. 

Over  against,  opposite ; in  front  of. 

Over  a gens  the  forseyd  yle  of  Cirigo  to  the  se  wardes  ys 
the  Stopull  of  Craggs  called  in  Greke  Obaga,  for  it  ys  leke 
an  egge.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  19. 

There  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  sitting 
over  against  the  sepulchre.  Mat.  xxvii.  61. 

Over  and  above,  (a)  Besides ; in  addition. 

He  gained,  over  and  above,  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

(b)  Very ; in  great  measure  or  degree : as,  he  is  not  over 
and  above  well.  [Colloq.] 

She  is  not  over  and  above  hale.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias. 
Over  and  over,  repeatedly ; once  and  again. 

For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before 
(I  mean  what  is  not  borrowed  from  our  store) 

Was  errour  fulminated  o'er  and  o’er. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  584. 
Bedloe  was  sworn,  and,  being  asked  what  he  knew 
against  the  prisoner,  answered,  Nothing.  . . . Bedloe  was 
questioned  over  and  over,  who  still  swore  the  same  bilk. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  213. 
To  blow,  do.  give,  hold,  etc.,  over.  See  the  verbs.  [Over 
is  much  used  as  the  first  element  in  compounds,  denoting 
either  a going  or  passing  over,  through,  across,  etc.,  as  in 
ocercast,  overthrow,  etc.,  or  as  a preposition  with  a noun, 
as  overboard,  oversea,  etc.,  or  denoting,  with  a verb,  excess 
or  superiority,  as  in  overact,  overcome,  etc.  In  the  last 
use  it  may  be  joined  with  almost  any  verb.  Only  a few, 
comparatively,  of  such  compounds  are  entered  in  this  work. 
As  a prefix,  as  well  as  when  a distinct  word,  over  is  often 
poetically  contracted  into  o’er.  ] 
over  (o'v£r),  a.  and  n . [<  over , adv.]  I.  a.  1. 
Upper. 

Cut  the  ouer  cruste  to  your  souerayne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  271. 

2.  Superior. 

The  over- lord,  or  lord  paramount,  or  chief-superior,  the 
under  or  middle,  or  mesne  lord,  and  the  vassal  under  him, 
formed  ranks  of  manifest  diversity.  Brougham. 

3.  Outer;  serving  as  or  intended  for  an  outer 
covering:  as,  overshoes;  an  overcoat. 

[Used  chiefly  in  composition.] 

II.  n.  1.  In  cricket , the  number  of  balls  de- 
livered between  successive  changes  of  bowl- 
ers; also,  the  part  or  section  of  the  game 
plaved  between  such  changes.  When  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  balls  (four  in  first-class  matches  in 
England  before  1889,  five  from  that  date)  have  been 
bowled,  the  umpire  at  the  bowler’s  end  calls  out  “Over!" 
another  bowler  takes  his  place  at  the  other  wicket,  and 
the  fielders  change  their  places  to  suit  the  change  of 
bowling. 

2.  An  excess;  the  amount  by  which  one  sum 
or  quantity  exceeds  another. 

In  counting  the  remittances  of  bank-notes  received  for 
redemption  during  the  year,  there  was  found  $25,528  in 
overs,  being  amounts  in  excess  of  the  amounts  claimed, 
and  $8,246  in  shorts,  being  amounts  less  than  the  amounts 
claimed. 

Rep.  of  Sec.  of  Treasury  ( United  States),  1886,  p.  180. 

Maiden  over.  See  maiden. 

over  (d'ver),  v.  [<  over,  adv.  In  the  intrans. 
use  elliptical,  a verb  go  or  come,  etc.,  being  un- 
derstood.] I.  trans.  To  go  over;  leap  or  vault 
over,  as  in  the  game  of  leap-frog.  [Rare.] 
Never  stopping  for  an  instant  to  take  breath,  but  over- 
ing  the  highest  {tombstones;  among  them,  one  after  the 
other.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxix. 

II.  intrans.  To  go,  pass,  or  climb  over. 

Ill  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 

And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnized. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  167. 

overabound  (o^v^r-a-bound'),  v.  i.  To  abound 
to  excess;  be  too  numerous  or  too  plentiful;  be 
superabundant. 

The  world  over-aboundeth  with  malice,  and  few  are  de- 
lighted in  doing  good  unto  men. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  71. 
If  people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  colonies. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  To  the  Reader,  p.  68. 

overact  (o-v6r-akt'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  act  so 
that  the  acting  is  overdone ; act  (a  part)  in  an 
extravagant  or  unnatural  manner. 

If  she  insults  me  then,  perhaps  I may  recover  pride 
enough  to  rally  her  by  an  over -acted  submission. 

Cibber,  Careless  Husband. 
Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their  piety 
by  overacting  some  things  in  religion.  Tillotson. 

2f.  To  over-influence ; act  upon  unduly. 
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Now  might  be  seen  a difference  between  the  silent  or 
down-right  spok’n  affection  of  som  Children  to  thir  Parents 
and  the  talkative  obsequiousness  of  others ; while  the  hope 
of  Inheritance  over-acts  them,  and  on  the  Tongues  end 
enlarges  their  duty.  Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  more  than  is  necessary. 
You  overact , when  you  should  underdo ; 

A little  call  yourself  again  and  think.  B.  Jonson. 

There  while  they  acted,  and  overacted,  among  other  young 
scholars,  I was  a spectator. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

overallt  (o'ver-al'),  ctdv.  [<  ME.  overall , overall 
D.  overal  = MLG.  overal  = OHG.  ubar  al , MHG. 
iiber  al , G.  iiberall  = Sw.  ofverallt  = Dan.  over- 
alt;  as  over  4-  -all.]  1.  All  over;  in  all  di- 
rections; everywhere;  generally. 

He  was  nawher  welcome  for  hus  meny  tales, 

Ouer-al  houted  out  and  yhote  trusse. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  228. 

And  knowyn  ouerall  ryght  openly 

That  thay  discended  be  of  that  line  hy. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  6283. 
But  mongst  them  all  was  none  more  courteous  Knight 
Then  Calidore,  beloved  over-all.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  2. 

2.  Beyond  everything;  preeminently;  espe- 
cially. 

Kepe  hom  from  company  and  comonyng  of  folke ; 

And,  ouer  all,  there  onesty  attell  to  saue. 

* Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2965. 

overall  (o'ver-al),  n.  An  external  covering; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  loose  trousers  of  a 
light,  strong  material,  worn  over  others  by 
workmen  to  protect  them  from  being  soiled; 
also,  in  the  plural,  waterproof  leggings. 

The  vestural  Tissue,  namely,  of  woollen  or  other  cloth, 
which  Man’s  Soul  wears  as  its  outmost  wrappage  and  over- 
all. Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus  (1831),  p.  2. 

He  wore  a round-rimmed  hat,  straight-bodied  coat  with 
large  pewter  buttons,  and  a pair  of  overalls  buttoning  from 
the  hip  to  the  ankle.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  11. 

over-anxiety  (6,/v6r-ang-zi'e-ti),n.  The  state  of 
being  over-anxious ; excessive  anxiety.  Boget. 

over-anxious  (6,/ver-angk'sbus),  a.  Anxious 
to  excess. 

It  has  a tendency  to  encourage  in  statesmen  a meddling, 
intriguing,  refining,  over-anxious,  over-active  habit. 

Brougham. 

over-anxiously  (o'ver-angk'shus-li),  adv.  In 
an  over-anxious  manner;  with  excessive  so- 
licitude. 

overarch  (o-ver-areh'),  v.  t.  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch. 

Oaks  and  elms 

Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 

Coivper,  Task,  vi.  71. 

2.  To  form  into  an  arch  above. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallomhrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarch'd  imbower.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  304. 

II.  intrans.  To  hang  over  like  an  arch. 

Hast  thou  yet  found  the  over-arching  bower 
Which  guards  Parthenia  from  the  sultry  hour? 

Gay,  Dione,  iii.  2. 

overawe  (o-ver-a/),  v,  t.  To  restrain,  subdue,  or 
control  by  awe,  fear,  or  superior  influence. 
None  do  you  [churchmen]  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  36. 
= Syn.  To  intimidate,  cow,  daunt. 

overawning  (o-ver-a'ning),  a.  [<  over  + *awn- 
ing , ppr.  of  *awn , v.,  developed  from  awning , 
n.]  Covering  as  an  awning  or  canopy;  over- 
shadowing. 

Above  the  depth  four  over-awning  wings. 
Unplum’d  and  huge  and  strong, 

Bore  up  a little  car. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  xii.  st.  13. 

overbalance  (o-v6r-bal'ans),  v.  t,  1.  To  ex- 
ceed in  weight,  value,  or  importance ; surpass ; 
preponderate  over. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  wherein  we 
overbalance  them  in  trade  must  be  paid  us  in  money. 

Locke. 

2.  To  destroy  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of; 
cause  to  lose  balance:  often  with  a reflexive 
pronoun : as,  to  overbalance  ourselves  and  fall. 

overbalance  (o-v6r-bal'ans),  n.  Excess  of 
weight  or  value;  something  which  is  more  than 
an  equivalent;  a counterbalance:  as,  an  over- 
balance of  exports. 

The  racking  pains  of  guilt,  duly  awakened,  are  really  an 
overbalance  to  the  greatest  sensual  gratifications. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xvi. 

Were  it  [the  judicial  power]  joined  with  the  executive, 
this  union  might  soon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legisla- 
tive. Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 

over-battlet  (o-ver-bat'l),  a.  [<  over  + battle 3.] 
Too  fertile ; too  ricb. 

For  in  the  Church  of  God  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass 
as  in  over  battle  grounds,  the  fertile  disposition  whereof  is 
good.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  3. 


overblowing 

overbear  (5-ver-bar'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  down; 
overpower ; bring  under ; overwhelm ; overcome 
by  superior  force : literally  or  figuratively. 
Overborne  with  the  weight  of  greater  men’s  judgments. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  iv. 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burthening  grief. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5.  10. 
The  barons  overbear  me  with  their  pride. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  iii.  2. 
2f.  To  bear  or  impel  across  or  along. 

Him  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  smote, 

And  overbore  beyond  his  crouper  quight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  40. 

overbearancet  (o-vfer-bar'ans),  n.  [<  overbear 
+ -ance.]  Overbearing  behavior;  arrogance; 
imperiousness.  [Rare.] 

Will  this  benevolent  and  lowly  man  retain  the  same 
front  of  haughtiness,  the  same  brow  of  overbearance ? 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  ix. 

overbearing  (o-ver-bar'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Bearing 
down ; repressing ; overwhelming. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not  too 
much  crowded  with  a tumultuous  heap  or  overbearing 
multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  any  one  time. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  i.  17. 

2.  Haughty  and  dictatorial ; disposed  or  tend- 
ing to  repress  or  subdue  in  an  imperious  or  in- 
solent manner:  as,  an  overbearing  disposition 
or  manner. 

An  overbearing  race, 

That,  like  the  multitude  made  faction-mad, 

Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

Coivper,  Task,  iii.  672. 
=Syn.  2.  Domineering,  lordly,  arrogant 
overbearingly  (o-ver-bar'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
overbearing  manner;  imperiously;  with  arro- 
gant effrontery  or  boldness;  dogmatically, 
overbearingness  ( o-ver-bar'ing-nes),  n.  Over- 
bearing or  arrogant  character  or  conduct, 
overbid  (o-ver-bid'),  v.  [=  D.  overbieden  = G. 
iiberbieten  = Sw.  ofverbiuda  = Dan.  overbyde;  as 
over  + bid.']  I.  trans.  To  outbid;  overpay;  do 
more  than  pay  for. 

A tear ! You  have  o’erbid  all  my  past  sufferings, 

And  all  my  future  too.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  hid  more  than  a just  price; 
offer  more  than  an  equivalent. 

Young  Loveless.  What  money  ? Speak. 

More.  Six  thousand  pound,  sir. 

Cap.  Take  it,  h’as  overbidden,  by  the  sun ! Bind  him  to 
his  bargain  quickly.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  3. 

overbidet  (o-ver-bid'),  v.  t.  [ME.  overbiden; 
< AS.  oferbidan , outlast,  < ofer , over,  + bidan , 
hide : see  bide,]  To  outlive ; survive. 

Grace  to  overbyde  hem  that  we  wedde. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  L 404. 

overblow1  (6-v6r-blo'),  v,  [ME.  overblowen;  < 
over  + blow1,]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  blow  over; 
pass  over ; pass  away. 

The  sulphurous  hail, 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o’erblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L 172. 

2.  To  blow  hard  or  with  too  much  violence. 

They  commaunded  the  Master  and  the  companie  hastily 
to  get  out  the  ship  ; the  Master  answered  that  it  was  vn- 
possible,  for  that  the  winde  was  contrary  and  ouerblowed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  185. 
Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow , we  took  in  our  sprit- 
sail.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  1. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  blow  over  or  across. 

So  shall  her  eitheres  werke  been  overblowe 
With  colde  or  hoote  under  the  signes  twelve. 

Palladiu8,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 
A sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea. 

Over-blown  with  murmurs  harsh. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

2.  To  blow  away ; dissipate  by  or  as  by  wind. 

Time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 

To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  8. 
When  this  cloud  of  sorrow ’s  overblown. 

Waller,  Death  of  Lady  Rich,  L 45. 

3.  To  blow  or  play  (a  musical  wind-instrument) 
with  sufficient  force  to  sound  one  of  the  har- 
monics of  the  tube  instead  of  its  fundamental 
tone.  Metal  instruments,  like  the  horn  and  the  trum- 
pet, are  nearly  always  thus  blown ; while  wooden  instru- 
ments, like  the  flute  and  the  clarinet,  are  played  in  both 
ways. 

overblow2  (o-ver-blo'),  v.  t.  [<  over  + blow2.] 
To  cover  with  blossoms  or  flowers. 

He  overblows  an  ugly  grave 
With  violets  which  blossom  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

overblowing  (o-ver-blo'ing),  n.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  result  of  blowing  or  playing  a musical 
wind-instrument  so  as  to  sound  one  of  the  har- 
monics of  the  tube  instead  of  its  fundamental 
tone. 
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Overblown1  (o-ver-blon'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  over- 
blow!.]  1 . Blown  over,  as  wind  or  storm ; hence, 
past;  at  an  end. 

Being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over -blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 

Make  war  upon  themselves. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4.  61. 
Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  10. 

2.  In  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  injured  by 
the  continuance  of  the  blast  after  the  carbon 
has  been  removed ; burnt. 
overblown2  (o-ver-blon'), «.  [Pp.  of  overblow^.'] 
Past  the  time  of  blossoming  or  blooming;  with- 
ered, as  a flower. 

Thus  overblown  and  seeded,  I am  rather 
Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  bed. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown. 

Shelley , Adonais,  st.  33. 

overboard  (o'ver-bord),  adv.  [<  ME.  overbord,< 
AS.  ofer  bord  (=  D.  overboor d = Icel.  ofrbordli  = 
Dan.  overbord ),  < ofer , prep.,  over,  + bord, 
board,  side  : see  over  and  board.']  Over  the 
side  of  a ship,  usually  into  the  water ; out  of  or 
from  on  hoard  a ship : as,  to  fall  overboard . 

But  the  hert  ful  hastili  hent  hire  vp  in  armes, 

And  bare  hire  forth  ouer bord  on  a brod  planke. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2778. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 

The  cable  bioke,  the  holding-anchor  lost? 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.  3. 
The  owners  partly  cheated,  partly  robbed  of  truth,  de- 
spoiled of  their  rich  fraight,  and  at  last  turned  over-bowd 
into  a sea  of  desperation.  Bp.  Hall,  Best  Bargain. 

To  throw  overboard,  to  throw  out  of  a ship ; hence,  to 
discard,  desert,  or  betray. 

OVerbody  (o-ver-bod'i),  v.  t.  To  give  too  much 
body  to;  make  too  material.  [Rare.] 

Then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his  motions  and  his  pos- 
tures, his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul  by  this 
means  of  overbodying  herself,  given  up  justly  to  fleshly  de- 
lights, bated  her  wing  apace  downward. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
overbold  (o-ver-hold'),  a.  Unduly  bold;  bold 
to  excess , forward ; impudent. 

Have  I not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 

Saucy  and  overbold?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6.  3. 

The  island-princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance. 

Tennyson , Lotus-Eaters,  Choric  Song. 

over-boundt  (o'ver-bound),  adv.  Across. 

They  went  together  lovingly  and  joyfully  away,  the 
greater  ship  towing  the  lesser  at  her  stern  all  the  way  over- 
bound. N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  124. 

overbowt  (o-ver-bou'),  v.  t.  To  bow  or  bend 
over;  bend  too  far  in  a contrary  direction. 

That  old  error  . . . that  the  best  way  to  straighten  what 
is  crooked  is  to  merbow  it.  Fuller. 

overbowed  (o-ver-bbd'),  a.  In  archery,  equipped 
with  too  strong  a bow. 

An  archer  is  said  to  be  over-bowed  when  the  powerof  his 
bow  is  above  his  command.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  378. 

overbrim  (o-ver-brim'),  V.  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
flow  over  the  brim  or  edge : said  of  a liquid. 
Imp.  Diet. — 2.  To  be  so  full  as  to  overflow  the 
brim : said  of  the  vessel  or  cavity  in  which  any 
liquid  is. 

Till  the  cup  of  rage  o’erbrim.  Coleridge. 

II.  trails . To  fill  to  overflowing;  overfill. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along,  . . . 

Each  having  a white  wicker,  overbrimmed 

With  April  s tender  younglings.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

over-brimmed  (o-ver-brimd'),  a.  Having  a 
projecting  or  too  large  brim. 

An  over  brimmed  blue  bonnet.  Scott. 

overbrood  (o-ver-brod'),  V.  t.  To  brood  over; 
spread  or  be  extended  above,  as  if  to  protect  or 
foster. 

0 dark,  still  wood ! 

And  stiller  skies  that  overbrood 
Your  rest  with  deeper  quietude! 

Whittier,  Summer  by  the  Lakeside, 
overbrow  (6-vfer-brou'),  V.  t.  To  hang  over  like 
a brow;  overhang. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 

Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallies  deep. 

Collins,  The  Poetical  Character, 
overbuild  (o-vbr-bild'),  v.  I.  tram.  1.  To 
cover,  overhang,  span,  or  traverse  with  a build- 
ing or  structure;  build  over. 

The  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  hell-gate ; on  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim’d. 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assail’d. 

Milton,  P.  I.  , x.  410. 
2.  To  build  more  than  the  area  properly  ad- 
mits of,  or  than  the  population  requires:  as, 
that  part  of  the  town  is  overbuilt. 
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II.  intrans.  To  build  beyond  the  demand; 
build  beyond  one’s  means, 
overbulkt  (o-ver-bulk'),  v.  t.  To  oppress  by 
bulk;  overtower;  overwhelm. 

The  seeded  pride 

That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp’d, 

Or,  shedding,  breed  a nursery  of  like  evil, 

To  overbulk  us  all.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3.  320. 

overburden,  overburthen(o-ver-ber'dn,  -THn), 
v.  t.  To  load  with  too  great  burden  or  weight; 
overload;  overtask:  as,  trees  overburdened  with 
fruit. 

But  I neither  wil  for  so  plain  a matter  ourburden  the 
reader  in  this  boke,  with  the  more  manyfold  then  neces- 
sary renersyng  of  euery  place.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  824. 

The  overburdened  mind 

Broke  down ; what  was  a brain  became  a blaze. 

^ Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  93. 

overburden  (o'ver-ber//dn),  n.  Detrital  mate- 
rial or  rock  which  has  to  be  removed,  as  being 
of  no  value,  in  order  to  get  at  some  valuable 
substance  beneath,  which  it  is  intended  to  mine 
or  quarry:  used  in  reference  to  quarrying  or  ex- 
cavating clay  and  similar  materials. 

In  its  native  state  china  clay  generally  occurs  in  exten- 
sive masses  beneath  several  feet  of  superstratum  termed 
overburden.  The  Engineer,  LXVII.  171. 

OVerburn  (5-ver-bern'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To 
burn  too  much  or  unduly. 

Take  care  you  overburn  not  the  turf ; it  is  only  to  he 
burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 

2f.  To  cover  with  flames.  Davies.  ' 

II.  intrans.  To  burn  too  much ; be  overzeal- 
ous;  be  excessive:  as,  overburning  zeal, 
overbusy  (o-ver-biz'i),  a.  Too  busy;  also,  ob- 
trusively officious. 

overbuy  (6-ver-bi'),  v.t.  1.  To  buy  at  too  dear 
a rate;  pay  too  high  a price  for. 

You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow,  and  he  is 
A man  worth  any  woman,  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1.  146. 
A wit  is  a dangerous  thing  in  this  age ; do  not  over-buy 
if*  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

2.  To  buy  to  too  great  an  extent. 

Overby  (o-v6r-bi'),  adv.  [Sc.  also  owerby , o’erby; 
< over  + by1.]  A little  way  over;  a little  way 
across. 

overcanopy  (o-v6r-kan'o-pi),  v.  t.  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a canopy. 

I know  a bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 

Quite  over  canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  251. 

overcapablet  (o-ver-ka'pa-bl),  a.  Too  capable 
or  apt. 

Credulous  and  overcapable  of  such  pleasing  errors. 

Hooker. 

overcare  (o'ver-kar),  n.  Excessive  care  or 
anxiety. 

The  very  over-care 

And  nauseous  pomp  would  hinder  half  the  prayer. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  ii.  81. 

overcarkt(o-v6r-kark'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overcark- 
en;  < over  + cark.]  To  overcharge;  overbur- 
den; harass. 

Shal  nother  kyng  ne  knygt  constable  ne  meyre 
Ouer-cark  the  comune.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  472. 

overcarvet  (o-ver-karv'),  v.  t.  To  carve  or  cut 
across;  cross. 

The  embelif  orisonte,  wher  as  the  pol  is  enhawsed  upon 
the  orisonte,  overkervith  the  equinoxial  in  embelif  angles. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  26. 

overcast  (o-v6r-kast'),  v.  [<  ME.  overcasten  (= 
Sw.  ofverkasta  = Dan.  overkaste );  < over  + 
cast1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  over  or  across. 

His  folk  went  vpto  lond,  him  seluen  was  the  last, 

To  bank  ouer  the  sond,  plankes  thei  ouer  kast. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  70. 

2.  To  cover;  overspread. 

The  colour  wherewith  it  overcasteth  itself. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  To  cloud;  darken;  cover  with  gloom. 

Right  so  can  geery  Venus  overcaste 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gereful,  right  so  chaungeth  she  array. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  678. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  6. 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 

The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  355. 
My  Brain  was  o’ercast  with  a thick  Cloud  of  Melancholy. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  16. 

4.  To  cover  with  skin,  as  a wound;  hence,  to 
have  (a  wound)  healed. 

See  that  . . . the  red  stag  does  not  gaul  you  as  it  did 
Diccon  Thorburn,  who  never  overcast  the  wound  that  he 
took  from  a buck’s  horn.  Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 
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5.  To  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a rate;  rate 
too  high. 

The  King  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calmes  did  much 
over -cast  his  fortunes.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL,  p.  17. 

6.  In  sewing,  to  fasten  by  stitching  roughly 
through  and  over  two  edges  of  a fabric.  Also 
overseam. 

And  Miss  Craydocke  overcasted  her  first  button-hole 
energetically.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  ix. 
Overcast  stitch,  a stitch  used  to  work  the  edges  of  raised 
pieces  in  applique  work  or  openings,  such  as  eyelet-holes, 
and  also  to  produce  a raised  ridge  by  covering  with  the 
stitch  a cord  or  braid  which  is  laid  upon  the  foundation. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  cloudy  or  dull:  be- 
come dark  or  gloomy. 

And  they  indeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust; 

But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o’ercast. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2.  88. 
Toward  evening  it  begane  to  over-cast,  and  shortly  after 
to  raine.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  142,  note. 

overcasting  (o'ver-kas^ting),  n.  1.  A book- 
binders’ method  of  oversewing,  in  hemstitch 
style,  the  edges  of  a section  of  single  leaves. 
It  is  done  to  give  the  section  the  pliability  of 
folded  double  leaves. — 2.  In  sewing , oversew- 
ing two  edges  of  a fabric  by  whipping  them 
together. 

overcatcht  (o-v6r-kach'),  v.  t.  1.  To  catch  up 
with;  overtake;  reach. 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 

That  in  the  very  dore  him  overcaught. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  31. 

2.  To  outwit;  deceive. 

For  feare  the  Ducke  with  some  odde  craft  the  Goose 
might  ouercatch.  Breton,  Strange  N ewes,  p.  13.  (Davies.) 

overcharge  (o-ver-charj'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
char  gen;  < over  + charge.  Cf.  over  cark.]  1. 
To  charge  or  burden  to  excess;  oppress;  over- 
burden. 

Thei  were  weri  of  fou3ten  and  feor  ouercharged. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  552. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  king, 

And  whispers  to  his  pillow  as  to  him 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  376. 
They  had  not  march’d  long  when  Caesar  discerns  his 
Legion  sore  overcharg'd.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iL 

2.  To  put  too  great  a charge  in,  as  a gun. 

These  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  ’gainst  glass, 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun.  recoil, 

And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  SSL 

3.  To  surcharge;  exaggerate:  as,  to  overcharge 
a statement. 

Characters,  . . . both  in  poetry  and  painting,  may  he  a 
little  overcharged,  or  exaggerated. 

Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

4.  To  make  an  exorbitant  charge  against;  de- 
mand an  excessive  price  from. 

Here ’s  Gloucester,  a foe  to  citizens, 

One  that  still  motions  war  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3.  64. 

5.  To  make  an  extravagant  charge  or  accusa- 
tion against. 

There  cannot  be  a deeper  atheism  than  to  impute  con- 
tradictions to  God,  neither  doth  any  one  thing  so  over- 
charge God  with  contradictions  as  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  Roman  church.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

Overcharged  mine  (milit.).  See  mine 2. 

overcharge  (o'ver-charj),  n.  [<  overcharge , v.] 

1.  An  excessive  charge,  load,  or  burden;  the 
state  of  being  overcharged. 

Thou  art  a shameless  villain; 

A thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature, 

Sent,  like  a thick  cloud,  to  disperse  a plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  2. 

2.  A charge,  as  of  gunpowder  or  electricity, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  or  sufficient. — 3.  A 
charge  of  more  than  is  just ; a charge  that  is 
too  high  or  exorbitant ; an  exaction. 

over-chord  (o'v6r-k6rd),  n.  See  major , 4 (/). 
overclimb  (o-ver-klim'),  v.  t.  To  climb  over. 

This  fatal  gin  thus  ouerdambe  our  walles, 

Stuft  with  arm’d  men.  Surrey,  JEneid,  II. 

overcloset  (o-v6r-kloz'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overclosen ; 

< over  + close1.]  To  close  over;  overshadow. 

This  eclipse  that  ouer-closeth  now  the  sonne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  140. 

over-cloth  (o'v6r-kl6th),  n.  A blanket  or  end- 
less apron  which  conveys  the  paper  to  the  press- 
rolls  in  a straw-paper  machine.  See  blanket , 6. 

It  is  highly  requisite  that  the  paper  be  well  pressed 
and  dried  on  the  cylinders  of  the  press,  and  that  the  over- 
doth  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  HX.  81. 

overcloud  (d-vbr-kloud'),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  over- 
spread with  clouds ; hence,  to  cover  with  gloom, 
depression,  or  sorrow. 
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The  labour  ol  wicked  men  is  ...  to  overcloud  joy  with 
sorrow  at  least,  if  not  desolation. 

Abp.  Laud , Sermons,  p.  84.  ( Latham .) 

O’erclouded  with  a constant  frown. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  339. 

overcloy  (o-ver-kloi'),  re.  t.  To  cloy  or  fill  be- 
yond satiety. 

Whom  their  o’er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  318. 

Overcoat  (o'ver-kot),  re.  A coat  worn  over  all 
the  other  dress ; a top-coat;  a greatcoat. 

overcoating  (d'ver-ko-ting),  n.  [<  overcoat  + 
-iny1.]  Stuff  or  material  from  which  overcoats 
are  made. 

overcolor,  overcolour  (o-ver-kul'pr),  v.  t.  To 
color  to  excess  or  too  highly ; hence,  to  exag- 
gerate. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Froude,  who  has  the  pen  of  a great  artist, 
has  somewhat  over-coloured  or  overshaded  both  the  bright- 
est and  the  darkest  scenes.  Edinburgh  Dev.,  CXLV.  326. 

overcomable  (o-ver-kum'a-bl),  a.  [ME.  over- 
comabylle;  < overcome  + -able.']  That  may  be 

^overcome.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  263. 

overcome  (o-ver-kum'),  v.  [<  ME.  overcomen, 
overcumen,  < AS.  ofercuman  (=  D.  MLG.  over- 
komen  - - OIIG.  ubarqueman,  MHG.  uberkomen, 
G.  uberkommen  = Sw.  dfverkomma  = Dan.  over- 
komme),  overcome,  < ofer,  over,  + cuman,  come : 
see  over  and  come.]  I.  tram.  If.  To  come  over; 
move  or  pass  over  or  throughout. 

Longe  weie  he  sithen  oner-cam. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1633. 

Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a summer's  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  111. 

2t.  To  reach  or  extend  over  or  throughout; 
spreadover;  cover;  overflow;  surcharge. 

At  length  she  came 

To  an  hilles  side,  which  did  to  her  bewray 

A little  valley  subject  to  the  same, 

All  covered  with  thick  woodes  that  quite  it  overcame. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  4. 

Caius  Marcius  was 

A worthy  officer  i’  the  war ; but  insolent, 

O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Seli-loving.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  31. 

About  his  [Hector’s]  lips  a fome 
Stood,  as  when  th’  ocean  is  inrag’d ; his  eyes  were  overcome 
With  fervor,  and  resembl’d  flames,  set  ofl:  by  his  darke 
browes.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xv. 

Th*  unfallow’d  glebe 

Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 

Of  golden  wheat.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  I. 

3t.  To  overtake. 

If  meadow  be  forward,  be  mowing  of  some, 

But  mow  as  the  makers  may  well  overcome. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  p.  162. 

4.  To  overwhelm;  oppress;  overpower;  sur- 
mount; conquer;  vanquish;  subdue. 

Athre  cunne  wise  he  [Sathanas]  vondi  hyne  bi-gon. 

As  he  vondede  Adam  and  hyne  ouer-com. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Horn.  xii.  21. 

In  some  things  to  be  overcome  is  more  honest  and  lauda- 
ble then  to  conquer.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

5.  To  get  beyond;  outstrip;  excel'.* 

And  mi3te  no  ky  nge  ouercome  hym  as  bi  kunnyng  of  speche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  449. 

They  wound  us  with  our  own  weapons,  and  with  our 
owne  arts  and  sciences  they  overcome  us. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  14. 

There  is  many  a youth 
Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I am, 

And  overcome  it.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
■=Syn.  4.  Vanquish,  Subdue,  etc.  See  conquer. 

II.  intrans . To  gain  the  superiority ; be  vic- 
torious; conquer. 

For  in  the  Olde  Testament  it  was  ordyned  that  whan 
on  overcomen  he  scholde  be  crowned  wPh  Palme. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  11. 

To  him  that  overcometh  will  I grant  to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
my  Father  in  his  throne.  Rev.  wL  21. 

In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'er  came; 

Henry  the  Fifth  he  first  train’d  to  the  wars. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  78. 

overcomer  ( o-ver-kum 'er),  n.  One  who  over- 
comes, vanquishes,  or  surmounts. 

And  than  sail  thou  be  sotliefastly  Jacob,  and  ouerganger 
and  ouercommere  of  all  synnes. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

overcominglyt  (o-ver-kum'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
overcoming  or  overbearing  manner. 

That  they  should  so  boldly  and  overcomingly  dedicate 
to  him  such  things  as  are  not  fit. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conj.  Cabbala  (1653),  p.  73. 

over-confidence  (o-ver-kon'fi-dens),  n.  The 
state  of  being  over-confident ; excessive  confi- 
dence. 

312 
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over-confident  (o-ver-kon'fi-dent),  a.  Confi- 
dent to  excess. 

over-confidently  (o-ver-kon'fi-dent-li),  adv.  In 
an  over-confident  manner. 

over-corrected  (o//ver-ko-rek'ted),  a.  In  optics . 
See  correct , v.,  5. 

overcount  (d-ver-kount'),  v.t.  1 . To  rate  above 
the  true  value. — 2.  To  outnumber. 

We’ll  speak  with  thee  at  sea;  at  land  thou  know’st 

How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6.  26. 

overcover  (o-ver-kuv'er),  v.  t.  To  cover  over; 
cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a charnel-house, 

O’er-cover’d  quite  with  dead  men’s  rattling  bones. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  82. 

overcrawt  (o-ver-kra'),  v.  t.  Same  as  over- 
crow. Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

overcritict  (o'ver-krit-ik),  n.  One  who  is  criti- 
cal beyond  measure  or  reason;  a hypereritic. 

Let  no  Over-critick  causlesly  cavill  at  this  coat  fof  arms] 
as  but  a moderne  hearing.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Devon,  1. 431. 

overcrow  (o-ver-krd'),  v.  t.  To  triumph  over; 
crow  over;  overpower. 

O ! I die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crowe  my  spirit. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  364. 

Overcrowd  (o-ver-kroud'),  v.  t.  To  fill  or  crowd 
to  excess,  especially  with  human  beings. 

overcup-oak  (o'ver-kup-ok),  re.  1.  The  bur- 
oak.  See  oak,  1. — 2.  The  swamp  post-oak.  See 
post-oak. 

over-curious  (o-ver-ku'ri-us),  a.  Curious  or 
nice  to  excess. 

overcurtain  (o-ver-ker'tan),  v.  t.  To  cover; 
shadow;  obscure. 

To  see  how  sins  o’ercurtained  by  night. 

Brathwayt,  Nature’s  Emhassie.  (Encyc.  Diet.) 

overdare  (d-ver-dar'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  ex- 
ceed in  daring;  dare  too  much  or  rashly;  be 
too  daring. 

II.  trans.  To  dishearten ; discourage ; daunt. 

Let  not  the  spirit  of  iEacides 
Be  over-dar'd,  but  make  him  know  the  mightiest  Deities 
Stand  kind  to  him.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xx.  116. 

overdaring  (o-ver-dar'ing),  a.  Unduly  or  im- 
prudently bold ; foolhardy ; imprudently  rash. 

The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4.  5. 
Could  you  not  cure  one,  sir,  of  being  too  rash 
And  over-daring?  there,  now,  's  my  disease; 

Fool  hardy,  as  they  say. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  1. 

overdark  (o-vdr-dark'),  adv . Till  after  dark; 
after  dark.  [Rare.] 

Whitefleld  would  wander  through  Christ-Church  mea- 
dows overdark.  North  British  Rev. 

over  date  (o-ver-dat'),  v.t.  To  date  beyond  the 
proper  period;  cause  to  continue  beyond  the 
proper  date. 

Winnow’d  and  sifted  from  the  chaff e of  overdated  Cere- 
monies. Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

overdealf  (o'ver-del),  n.  Amount  left  over; 
excess. 

The  overdeal  in  the  price  will  be  double.  Holland. 

overdedet,  n.  [ME.,  < over  + dede,  E.  deed.'] 
Overdoing;  excess. 

Vor  me  ssel  euremo  habbe  drede  thet  me  ne  mys-nyme 
be  ouerdede  \i.  e.,  for  they  shall  evermore  have  dread  that 
they  do  not  mistake  by  excess]. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  55. 

overdedet,  a.  [ME.,  < overdede , n.]  Excessive. 

Inne  mete  and  inne  drinke  ic  habbe  ibeo  ouerdede. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  193. 

over-development  (o^ver-de-vel'up-ment),  n. 
In  photog .,  a development  continued  too  long, 
or  done  with  an  excitant  of  too  great  strength. 
With  under-exposed  plates  the  result  is  usually  a harsh 
bla(  k-and-white  picture  without  half-tones,  or  a badly 
stained  film ; with  over-exposed  plates,  flat  or  fogged  pic- 
tures. 

overdightt  (o-v£r-dIt'),  a.  Decked  over;  over- 
spread; covered  over. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a silver  seat, 

With  a thick  Arber  goodly  over  dight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  53. 

OVer-diligent  (o-ver-dil'i-jent),  a.  Diligent  to 

excess. 

Over-discharge  (o'ver-dis-charj'7),  re.  The  dis- 
charge of  an  accumulator  or  storage-battery 
beyond  a certain  limit:  an  operation  which  is 
generally  injurious  to  the  battery. 

overdo  (d-ver-do'),  v.  [<  ME.  overdon,  < AS. 
oferddn  (=  OHG.  ubartuon,  ubertuan,MHQt.  iiber- 
tuon,  G.  iiberthun),  do  to  excess,  < ofer,  over,  + 
don,  do : see  do1.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  do  to  excess ; 
hence,  to  overact;  exaggerate. 


over-dreep 

In  wedes  and  in  wordes  bothe 
Thei  ouerdon  hit  day  and  nyght. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  19L 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ; with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature : for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose 
of  playing.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  22. 

2.  To  carry  beyond  the  proper  limit;  carry, 
prosecute,  etc.,  too  far. 

This  business  of  keeping  cent-shops  is  overdone,  like  all 
other  kinds  of  trade,  handicraft,  and  bodily  labor.  I know 
it  to  my  cost  I Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iii. 

3.  To  cook  too  much:  as,  the  roast  is  overdone. 
— 4.  To  fatigue  or  harass  by  too  much  action 
or  labor:  usually  reflexive  or  followed  by  it. 

Are  there  five  boys  in  an  average  class  of  sixty  in  any  of 
our  public  schools  who  can  run  half  a mile  in  even  three 
minutes  and  a half  without  being  badly  blown  and  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  overdoing  themselves? 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  242. 

5.  To  surpass  or  exceed  in  performance. 

Are  you  she 

That  over-did  all  ages  with  your  honour, 

And  in  a little  hour  dare  lose  this  triumph? 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 

Resolute  hungers 

Know  neither  fears  nor  faiths;  they  tread  on  ladders, 

Ropes,  gallows ; and  overdo  all  dangers. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  To  do  too  much;  labor  too  hard. 

Nature  . . . much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes 
you  will  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  has 
none.  N.  Grew. 

Fear  still  super erogates  and  overdoes. 

South,  Sermons,  VIII.  viiL 

overdoer  (o-vdr-do'er),  n.  One  wrho  overdoes; 
one  who  does  more  than  is  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. 

Do  you  know  that  the  good  creature  was  a Methodist  in 
Yorkshire?  These  overdoers,  my  dear,  are  wicked  wretches ; 
what  do  they  but  make  religion  look  unlovely,  and  put 
underdoers  out  of  heart? 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  V.  50.  (Davies.) 

overdose  (o'ver-dos),  n.  An  excessive  dose, 
overdose  (o-ver-dos'),  v.  t.  To  dose  excessively, 
overdraft,  overdraught  (o'ver-draft),  n.  1. 
★(a)  In  furnaces  of  steam-boilers,  and  generally 
in  domestic  furnaces  and  stoves,  a draft  of  air 
admitted  over,  and  not  passing  through,  the 
ignited  fuel.  ( b ) In  kilns  for  bricks  and  tiles, 
a form  of  construction  whereby  the  kiln  is 
heated  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom.  After 
a preliminary  heating  of  the  kiln,  the  stopping  of  upper 
and  opening  of  lower  chimney-connections  compel  the 
products  of  combustion  first  to  ascend  exterior  flues,  and 
then  to  pass  over  and  down  through  the  contents  of  the 
kiln,  and  to  escape  through  lower  chimney-connections. 
The  overdraft  consists  of  exterior  flues  leading  from  the 
furnace,  extending  upward  to  a chamber  or  chambers,  or 
flues,  over  the  contents  of  the  kiln,  and  there  connected 
with  the  chimney-flue,  and  also  of  other  flues  connecting 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  with  the  bottom  of  the  chimney-flue 
or  -flues.  The  term  overdraft  is  also  applied  to  the  circula- 
tion, as  described  above,  of  the  heated  products  of  com- 
bustion ; and  a kiln  thus  constructed  is  called  an  over- 
draft-kiln. 

2.  The  amount  by  which  a draft  exceeds  the 
sum  against  which  it  is  drawn ; a draft  against 
a balance  greater  than  the  balance  itself, 
overdraw  (o-ver-dra/),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw 
or  strain  too  much. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  has,  we  think,  most  decidedly  over- 
drawn the  bow  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  that  we  in 
this  country  are  not  after  all  so  far  in  ar  rears  in  1 his  branch 
of  electrical  engineering.  Electric  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXV.  574. 

2.  To  draw  upon  for  a larger  sum  than  is  due, 
or  for  a sum  beyond  one’s  credit:  as,  to  over- 
draw one’s  account  with  a bank. — 3.  To  exag- 
gerate in  representation,  either  in  writing,  in 
speech,  or  in  a picture : as,  the  tale  of  distress 
is  overdrawn. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  overdraft, 
overdraw  (o'ver-dra),  n.  [<  overdraw,  re.]  1. 
An  excessive  draft  or  drain;  an  undue  or  ex- 
hausting demand. 

There  is  such  an  overdraw  on  the  energies  of  the  indus- 
trial population  [of  France  I that  a large  share  of  heavy 
labour  is  thrown  on  the  women. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  197. 
2.  Same  as  overdraw-check. 
overdraw-check  (o'ver-dra-chek),  re.  A check- 
rein  or  strap  which  in  use  passes  over  the  poll 
of  a horse,  and  connects  the  hit  with  the  cheek- 
hook.  It  extends  about  half  down  in  front  of  the  horse’s 
face,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  fastened 
to  each  extremity  of  the  bit.  Its  action  is  not  only  to 
hold  the  animal’s  head  up,  but  to  keep  the  nose  and  head 
extended  forward. 

OVerdredge  (o-vdr-drej'),  re.  t.  To  dredge  too 
much  for  oysters,  so  as  to  injure  the  beds:  as, 
the  beds  were  overdredged. 
over-dreept,  re.  t.  [<  over  + *dreep,  var.  of 
drip,  drop : see  drip  and  drop.  Cf.  overdrop.'] 
To  fall  or  droop  over ; overshadow. 


over-dreep 

The  aspiring  nettles,  with  their  shadie  tops,  shall  no 
longer  ouer-dreep  the  best  hearbs,  or  keep  them  from  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  sunne,  that  liue  and  thriue  by  com- 
fortable beames.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

overdress  (o-ver-dres'),  v.  To  dress  to  excess ; 
dress  with  too  much  display  and  ornament. 

In  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot. 

But  treat  the  goddess  like  a modest  fair ; 

Nor  over-dress , nor  leave  her  wholly  bare. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  52. 

overdress  (o'ver-dres),  n.  Any  garment  worn 
over  another  in  such  a way  as  to  combine  with 
it  in  forming  a dress;  any  part  of  costume 
which  is  obviously  intended  to  be  worn  over 
another. 

This  queen  introduced  the  farthingale  or  large  wired 
mer-dress.  W.  Tkorribury,  Art  Jour.,  N.  S.,  XV.  137. 

overdrink  (o-ver-dringk'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  *over- 
drinken,  < AS.  oferdrincan  (=  IJ.  MLG.  over- 
drinken  = OHG.  ubartrinchan,  upartrinclian, 
MHO.  G.  ubertrinken),  < ofer,  over,  + drinean, 
drink:  see  drink,  «.]  To  drink  to  excess, 
overdrinkt,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  oferdrync;  < ofer- 
drincan, overdrink:  see  overdrink,  v.]  Exces- 
sive drinking. 

overdrive  (o-ver-driv'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
driven, < AS.  oferdrifan,  drive  or  drift  over, 
also  repel,  refute  (=  D.  overdrijven  = MLG. 
overdriven  = MHG.  iibertriben,  G.  iibertreiben, 
drive  over,  exaggerate,  = Sw.  ofverdrifva  = 
Dan.  overdrive,  exaggerate),  < ofer,  over,  + 
drifan,  drive.]  1.  To  drive  too  hard;  drive 
or  work  to  exhaustion. 

Wen  that  he  ys  so  ouer-dryue 
That  he  may  no  lengur  lyue. 

J.  Myre,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[L  1813. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me ; and  if 
men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die. 

Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

Violent  headaches  — Nature's  sharp  signal  that  the  en- 
gine had  been  overdriven. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  305. 

2.  To  use  to  excess. 

The  banishment  of  a few  overdriven  phrases  and  figures 
of  speech  from  poetic  diction.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  670. 

overdrop  (o-ver-drop'),  v.  t.  To  drop  over; 
overhang;  overshadow. 

What  spoyle  and  havock  they  may  be  tempted  in  time 
to  make  upon  one  another,  while  they  seek  either  to  over- 
drop or  to  destroy  each  other. 

Bp.  Gauden , Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  22.  (Davies.) 
The  king  may  be  satisfied  to  settle  the  choice  of  his  high 
promotions  in  one  minion ; so  will  never  the  people ; and 
the  Advanced  is  sure  to  be  shaked  for  his  height,  and  to 
be  malign’d  for  over -dropping. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  15.  (Davies.) 

overdrownt  (o-ver-droun'),  v.  t.  To  drown  or 
drench  overmuch ; wet  excessively. 

When  casting  round  her  over-drowned  eyes. 

W.  Browne , Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

overdry  (o-v6r-drI'),  v.  t.  To  make  too  dry. 
Fried  and  broiled  butter’d  meats, condite,  powdered,  and 
overdryed.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  I.  298. 

overdue  (o-ver-du'),  a.  1.  Delayed  or  with- 
held beyond  the  usual  or  assigned  time : as,  an 
overdue  ship. — 2.  Unpaid  at  the  time  assigned 
or  agreed  on : as,  an  overdue  bill, 
overdye  (o-ver-dl'),  v.  t.  To  dye  over  with  a 
second  color. 

False 

As  o’er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  L 2.  132. 

overeat  (o-v6r-et'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  MLG.  overeten  = 
OHG.  ubarezzan , MHG.  uberezzen , G.  uberessen ; 
as  over  + eat.']  1.  To  surfeit  with  eating:  gen- 
erally reflexive:  as,  to  overeat  one’s  self. — 2. 
To  eat  or  nibble  on  all  sides.  [Rare.] 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  relics 
Of  her  o’er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2.  160. 

over-empty t (o-v6r-emp'ti),  V.  t.  To  go  beyond 
emptying;  exhaust  without  having  enough. 

The  women  would  be  verie  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  maner,  if  not  in  costli- 
ness of  the  matter,  which  might  ouer-empty  their  hus- 
bands’ purses.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  65. 

over-entreat  (d^ver-eu-tret'),  v.  t.  To  persuade 
or  gain  over  by  entreaty. 

John  Coles  Esquire  of  Somersetshire  over-intreated  him 
into  the  Western  parts. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Bedfordshire,  1. 171. 

OVerestt,  a.  supei'l.  [ME.  overest , superl.  of  over.] 
Uppermost. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  290. 

overestimate  (6-v6r-es'ti-mat),  n.  An  estimate 
that  is  too  high ; an  overvaluation, 
overestimate  (o-v6r-es'ti-mat),  v.  t.  To  esti- 
mate too  highly ; overvalue. 
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overestimation  (o-ver-es-ti-ma'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  overestimating,  or  the  state  o’i5  being  over- 
estimated; overvaluation. 

An  antidote  against  the  over -estimation  of  Rubens. 

The  Academy,  Nov.  23, 1889,  p.  345. 

overexcite  (o^ver-ek-slt')*  v.  t.  To  excite  un- 
duly or  excessively. 

The  same  means  incites  nerves  and  muscles  that  are  in- 
active, but  to  be  beneficial  in  this  case  must  evidently  stop 
short  of  overexciting  or  tiring  them  out. 

Buck' 8 Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  656. 

overexcitement  (o^ver-ek-sit'ment),  n.  The 
state  of  being  overexcited;  excess  of  excite- 
ment. 

All  transition  from  states  of  over-excitement  to  modes  of 
quiet  activity  is  agreeable. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  466. 

over-exertion  (o^v^r-eg-zer'shon),  n.  Exces- 
sive exertion. 

over-exposure  (6//ver-eks-po'zur),  n.  1.  Ex- 
cessive exposure,  as  to  external  influences. 

Through  so  many  stages  of  consideration  passion  cannot 
possibly  hold  out.  It  gets  chilled  by  over-exposure. 

The  Atlantic,  LXIV.  586. 

2.  In  photog .,  the  exposure  to  light  for  too  long 
a time  of  the  sensitive  plate  in  taking  a picture. 
Over-exposure,  tends  to  produce  a negative  full  of  detail  in 
the  shadows,  but  with  insufficient  density  for  successful 
printing,  and  characterized  by  flatness,  or  want  of  con- 
trast between  light  and  shadow. 

over-exquisite  (o-ver-eks'kwi-zit),  a.  Exces- 
sively or  unduly  exquisite  or  exact ; too  nice ; 
too  careful  or  anxious. 

Peace,  brother ; be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  399. 

overeyet  (6-v6r-I'),  v.  t.  To  superintend;  in- 
spect; observe;  witness. 

Like  a demigod  here  sit  I in  the  sky, 

And  wretched  fools’  secrets  heedfully  o’ereye. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  80. 

over-facet  (o-ver-fas'),  v.  t.  To  stare  down; 
put  out  of  countenance ; abash ; disconcert  by 
staring,  or  with  a look. 

At  the  commencement  “the  lord  chancellor,”  Gardiner, 
earnestly  looked  upon  him,  to  have,  belike,  over-faxed  him ; 
but  Bradford  gave  no  place. 

Biog.  Notice  of  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853), 
* [II.  xxxvii. 

overfallt  (o'v6r-fal),  ».  andffl.  I.  n.  1.  Acata- 
raet;  the  fall  of  a river;  a rapid. 

He  found  many  Flats  in  that  tract  of  land,  and  many 
cataracts  or  ouerfals  of  water,  yet  such  as  liee  was  able  to 
saileby.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  511. 

2.  Naut.:  (a)  A dangerous  bank  or  shoal  lying 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  ( b ) A rippling  of 
race  in  the  sea,  where,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bottom,  the  water  is  propelled  with  great 
force,  especially  when  the  wind  and  tide  or  cur- 
rent set  strongly  together.  Admiral  Smyth. 

A sea-boord  of  these  Islands  there  are  many  great  ouer- 
fals, as  great  streames  or  tides. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  448. 

II.  a.  Overshot,  as  a water-wheel. 

It  [the  well]  sendeth  forth  of  it  self  so  plentiful  a stream 
as  able  to  turn  an  over-fall  mill.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  99. 

over-famet  (o-ver-fam'),  v.  t.  To  repute  too 
highly;  exaggerate. 

The  city  once  entered  was  instantly  conquered  whose 
strength  was  much  over-famed. 

Fuller,  Profane  State,  V.  xviii.  § 1. 

overfarf  (o-ver-far'),  adv . Too  much ; to  too 

great  an  extent. 

Though  I could  not  with  such  estimable  wonder  over- 
far  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I will  boldly  publish  her. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1.  29. 

overfare  (o-v&L’-far'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overfaren , < 
AS.  oferfaran,  pass  over,  < ofer , over,  + far  an, 
go:  see  fare1.]  To  go  over;  pass, 
overfawn  (o-ver-fan'),  v.  t.  To  fawn  or  flatter 
grossly.  Davies. 

And  neuer  be  with  flatterers  ouerfaumd. 

Breton,  Mother’s  Blessing,  st.  43.  (Davies.) 

overfeed  (o-ver-fed'),  v.  t.  and  i.  1.  To  feed  to 
excess. 

Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 

No  din  but  snores  the  house  about, 

Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  L 3. 
2.  In  therap .,  to  feed  in  excess  of  appetite,  and 
in  large  amount. 

overfill  (o-ver-fil'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *overfyllen , 
overfullen , < AS.  oferfyllan  (=  MLG.  overvullen 
= G.  iiber fullen  = Sw.  ofverfylla  = Dan.  over- 
fylde  = Goth,  ufarfulljan ),  < ofer , over,  + fyl- 
lan , fill:  see  fill1.]  To  fill  to  excess;  sur- 
charge. 

over-fired  (6-v6r-fird'),  a.  In  ceram.,  exposed 
to  too  great  a heat  in  firing.  Such  exposure  re- 


overflow 

suits  in  the  destruction  of  the  colors  or  of  the  enamel,  or 
the  melting  of  the  whole  into  a mass, 
over-fish  (d-ver-fish'),  v.  t.  To  fish  too  much 
or  to  excess;  fish  so  as  unduly  to  diminish  the 
stock  or  supply  of : as,  to  over-fish  a pond. 

It  is  thought  that  for  some  years  back  we  have  been 
over-fishing  the  common  herring.  111.  London  News. 

overflamef,  v.  t.  [Derivation  obscure.]  Ap- 
parently, to  smear  or  plaster  over.  A.  E.  D. 
Malthes  colde  in  other  crafte  thou  founde. 

Ox  bloode  with  pitche  and  synder  alle  to  frame, 

And  make  it  like  a salve,  and  overflame 
Iche  hoole  and  chene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

overfloatf  (o-ver-flot'),  v.  t.  To  overflow ; in- 
undate. 

The  town  is  fill’d  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats 
With  a red  deluge  their  increasing  moats. 

Dry  den,  JSneid,  x. 

overflood  (o-ver-fiud'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  overvloeden. 
= MLG.  overvlodigen  = Sw.  ofverfldda  = Dan. 
overfly de;  as  over  + flood.]  To  flood  over;  fill 
to  overflowing. 

The  morning  pulsing  full  with  life, 

O'erflooded  with  the  varied  songs  of  birds. 

Hebrew  Leader,  Jan.  25, 1889. 

overflourish  (o-ver-flur'ish),  v.  t.  1.  To  make 
excessive  display  or  flourish  of.  Collier. — 2. 
To  flourish  or  adorn  superficially. 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks  o’erflourish’d  by  the  deviL 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii  4.  404. 

3.  To  exaggerate.  Davies. 

I cannot  think  that  the  fondest  imagination  can  over- 
flourish,  or  even  paint  to  the  life,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  never  check  nature. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  279.  (Davies.) 

overflow  (o-vdr-flo'),  v.  [<  ME.  overflowen,  < 
AS.  oferflowan(=011G.  ubarfliozan , MHG.  iiber- 
fliezen , G.  uberfliessen ),  < ofer , over,  4-  flowan , 
flow:  see  flow1.]  l.trans.  1.  To  flow  or  spread 
over;  inundate;  cover  with  water  or  other 
liquid;  flood. 

The  bankes  are  overflowne  when  stopped  is  the  flood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  1L 
Whose  foundation  was  overflown  with  a flood. 

Job  xxii  16. 

Another  Time  there  fell  so  much ‘Rain  that  Holland  and 
Holderness  in  Lincolnshire  were  overflowed  and  drowned. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  9a 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued  a -day  rains 
Wi’  deepening  deluges  o’erflow  the  plains. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

2.  To  fill  and  run  over  the  edge  or  brim  of. 

New  milk  that  . . . overflows  the  pails. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  ii.  27. 

3.  To  deluge;  overwhelm;  cover;  overrun. 

I am  come  into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  overflow 
me.  Ps.  lxix.  2. 

Monsieur  Cobweb,  . . . have  a care  the  honey-bag  break 
not;  I would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a honey- 
bag,  signior.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  17. 

4f.  To  overcome  with  drink ; intoxicate. 

Sure  I was  overflown  when  I spoke  it,  I could  ne’er  ha’ 
said  it  else.  Middleton,  The  Phoenix,  iv.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  flow  over;  swell  and  run 
over  the  brim  or  banks. 

He  shall  pass  through  Judah  ; he  shall  overflow  and  go 
over,  he  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck.  Isa.  viii.  8. 

Then  fill  up  a bumper  an’  make  it  o’erflow. 

Bums,  Cure  for  All  Care. 

2.  To  be  so  full  that  the  contents  run  over  the 
brim ; be  more  than  full. 

The  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  over- 
flow with  wine  and  oil.  Joel  ii.  24. 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o’erflow? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  222. 
As  I am  a great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally 
overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a prosperous  and 
happy  multitude.  Addison,  The  Royal  Exchange. 

overflow  (o'ver-flo),  n.  [<  overflow,  ».]  1.  A 
flowing  over ; an  inundation. 

Like  a wild  overflow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down  bridges. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 
After  every  overflow  of  the  Nile  there  was  not  always  a 
mensuration.  Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

2.  The  excess  that  flows  over;  hence,  super- 
abundance ; exuberance. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A kind  overflow  of  kindness. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  2a 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St.  Paul’s  epistles  have, 
with  many,  passed  for  disjointed  pious  discourses,  full  of 
warmth  and  zeal  and  overflows  of  light.  Locke. 

3.  Specifically,  that  form  or  style  of  verse  in 
which  the  sense  may  flow  on  through  more  than 
a couple  of  lines,  and  does  not  necessarily  ter- 
minate with  the  line. 
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The  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  romantic  poetry 
was  overflow;  that  of  the  classical  poetry  was  distich.  . . . 
In  thirty -two  lines  [of  Waller’s  “To  the  King”]  we  find  but 
one  overflow.  E.  Oosse,  li'rom  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  47. 

4.  Same  as  overflow-basin. 
overflow-basin  (o'ver-fld-ba/sn),  n.  A basin 
having  a pipe  that  carries  oil  fluid  when  it  rises 
to  a certain  level  in  the  basin,  so  that  it  may 
not  run  over  the  brim. 

overflow-bug  (o'ver-flo-bng),  n.  A caraboid 
beetle,  Platynus  maculicollis,  which  occasion- 
ally appears  in  enormous  numbers,  especially 
in  southern  California,  becoming  a pest  simply 
from  its  numbers,  as  it  does  no  damage.  [Lo- 
cal, California.] 

overflow-gage  (o'ver-flo-gaj),  n.  A device  in 
the  nature  of  an  overflow-pipe  attached  to 
the  case  of  a wet  gas-meter  to  maintain  a con- 
stant water-line  in  the  drum,  and  thereby  in- 
sure accuracy  in  its  measurements,  and  also 
to  permit  a constant  change  of  water  and  dis- 
charge of  impurities  deposited  from  the  gas. 
Overflowing  (o-ver-flo'ing),  ii.  A flowing  over; 
overflow;  superabundance;  surplus. 

The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  Hab.  iii.  10. 
W e have  broken  our  covenant,  and  we  must  be  saved  by 
file  excrescences  and  overflowings  of  mercy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 179. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  369. 

overflowing  (o-v6r-flo'ing),  p a.  More  than 
full;  abundant;  copious;  exuberant. 

Her  fields  a rich  expanse  of  wavy  corn, 

Pour’d  out  from  Plenty’s  overfloioing  horn. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1. 10. 
The  lovely  freight 

Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green.  Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

overflowingly  (o-ver-flo'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
overflowing  manner;  exuberantly;  in  great 
abundance. 

overflow-meeting  (6,ver-fld-me,/ting),  n.  A 
subsidiary  meeting  of  persons,  as  at  a political 
gathering,  who,  on  account  of  the  numbers  at- 
tending, have  been  unable  to  gain  entrance  to 
the  main  building  or  hall. 

Overflush  (o-ver-flush'),  v.  t.  To  flush;  flush 
or  color  over.  [Rare.] 

Love  broods  on  such ; what  then  ? When  first  perceived 
Is  there  no  sweet  strife  to  forget,  to  change, 

To  overflush  those  blemishes  with  all 
The  glow  of  general  goodness  they  disturb? 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

overflux  (o'v&r-fluks),  n.  Excess;  exuberance: 
as,  “an  overflux  of  youth,”  Ford.  [Rare.] 
overfly  (6-vfcr-fH'),  v.  t.  To  pass  over,  across, 
or  beyond  in  flight ; outstrip ; outsoar. 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  overfly  them. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  324. 
Gray,  whose  “Progress  of  Poesy,"  in  reach,  variety,  and 
loftiness  of  poise,  overflies  all  other  English  lyrics  like  an 
eagle.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  387. 

overfold  (d'ver-fold),  n.  In  geol.,  a reflexed  or 
inverted  fold ; an  anticlinal  flexure  in  which 
the  bending  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the 
strata  on  each  side  of  the  axis  have  become  ap- 
pressed,  the  axial  plane  being  bent  out  of  the 
vertical,  so  that  one  limb  of  the  fold  lies  upon 
the  other. 

over-fond  (d-vfcr-fond '),  a.  If.  Excessively 
foolish  or  silly. 

As  f or  the  chesse,  I think  it  over-fond,  because  it  is  over- 
wise  and  philosophicke  a folly. 

James  I.,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  17. 

2.  Eond  to  excess ; doting. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  . . . nor  set  thy  heart, 

Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine. 

Milton,  P.  L-,  xi.  289. 
overfondly  (o-ver-fond'li),  adv.  In  an  over- 
fond  manner;  with  excessive  fondness, 
over-force  (o'vfer-fors),  n.  Excessive  force  or 
violence.  [Rare.] 

Then  Jason ; and  his  javelin  seem’d  to  take. 

But  fail’d  with  over -force,  and  whizz’d  above  his  back. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  viii. 

OVer-forward  (o-ver-fdr'ward),  a.  Excessively 
forward. 

over-forwardness  (o-ver-f6r'ward-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  over-forward ; too  great  forward- 
ness or  readiness;  officiousness.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
overfreight  (o-ver-frat'),  v.  t.  To  load  or  freight 
too  heavily ; overload. 

Give  sorrow  words ; the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  210. 
A boat  ouerfraighted  with  people,  in  rowing  down  the 
rluer,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk. 

if.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  108. 
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over-friezet  (o-ver-frez'),  v.  t.  To  cover  over  or 
overlay  with  or  as  with  a frieze. 

On  their  lieddes  were  bonnettes  all  opened  at  the  iiii. 
quarters,  ouerfrysed  with  flat  gold  of  damaske. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  2. 

over-fruitful  (o-ver-frot'ful),  a.  Fruitful  to  ex- 
cess ; too  luxuriant. 

It  had  formerly  been  said  that  the  easiness  of  blank 
verse  renders  the  poet  too  luxuriant,  but  that  the  labour 
of  rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribes  an  over-fruitful  fancy. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

overfull  (o-ver-ful'))  a-  [<  ME.  *overfull,  < AS. 
oferfull  (=  D.  overvol  = OHG.  ubarfoll,  MHG. 
ubervcl,  G-.  iibervoll  = Sw.  bfverfull  = Dan.  over- 
fuld  = Goth.  ufarfulls),<.  ofer,  over ,+full,  full.] 
Too  full ; hence,  too  much  occupied. 

Being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 

;vi y mind  did  lose  it.  Ehuk.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 113. 

overfullness  (d-ver-ful'iies),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  overfull, 
overgangt  (o-ver-gang'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overgang- 
en, < AS.  ofergangan  (=  OHG.  ubargangan,  upar- 
kankan  = Goth,  ufargaggan),  < ofer,  over,  + 
gangan,  go  : see  gang,  «.]  To  trample  upon ; 
go  beyond  ; transgress ; overrun.  Old  Eng. 
Misc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
overgangert  (6-ver-gang'6r),  n.  [ME. ; < over- 
gang + -er1.]  One  who  overcomes. 

By  Jacob  in  Haly  Writt  es  vndirstande  ane  ouerganger 
of  synnes.  Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

overgarment  (6'ver-gar,/ment),  n.  A garment 
made  for  wearing  over  other  garments;  an 
outer  garment. 

overgartt,  «•  [ME. ; perhaps  an  error  for  over- 
gate.'] Arrogant ; proud. 

The  world  was  so  ouergart. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  341. 

overgartt,  n.  [See  overgart,  a.]  Pride;  pre- 
sumption. Seinte  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne), 

p.  16. 

overgatet,  adv.  [ME.,  < over  + gate2.]  Over- 
much ; unreasonably. 

Hast  thow  I-coueted  outer  gate 
Worldes  worschype  or  any  a-state? 

J.  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Paxish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1307. 

over-gaze  (o-ver-gaz'),  v.  i.  If.  To  look  too 
long,  so  as  to  become  dazzled. 

Oh  that  Wit  were  not  amazed 
At  the  wonder  of  his  senses, 

Or  his  eyes  not  overgazed 
In  Minerva’s  excellences. 

Breton,  Melancholike  Humours,  p.  13. 

2.  To  gaze  or  look  over. 

His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth’s  o’er-gazing  mountains.  ‘ 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  91. 

overgett  (o-ver-get'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overgeten; 

< over  + pet1.]  1.  To  reach;  overtake. 

Thei  slough  and  mayraed  alle  that  thei  myght  ouer-gate, 
so  that  er  the  vanguarde  com  of  thre  thousande  ther  as- 
caped  not  xl.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  276. 

With  six  hours’  hard  riding,  through  so  wild  places  as 
it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse  sometimes  than  of 
myself  so  rightly  to  hit  the  way,  I overgot  them  a little  be- 
fore night.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  get  over.  Davies.  [Rare.] 

Edith  cannot  sleep,  and  till  she  overgets  this  she  cannot 
be  better.  Southey,  Letters  (1803),  I.  230. 

overgild  (o-ver-gild'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overgilden, 

< AS.  ofergyldan,  < ofer,  over,  + gyldan,  gild: 
see  gild1.]  To  cover  with  gilding:  as,  to  over- 
gild the  carving  of  a piece  of  furniture. 

Of  siluere,  wele  ouer-gilt.  Bob.  of  Brunne,  p.  167. 

OVergird  (o-ver-gerd'),  v.  t.  To  gird  or  hind 
too  closely. 

When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruitful  bo. 
som  of  the  Earth,  thus  over-girded  by  your  imprisonment. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

overgive  (5-vcr-giv'),  v.  [=  D.  MLG.  over- 
geven  = G.  ubergeben  = Sw.  ofvergifva  = Dan. 
overgive;  as  over  4-  give1.]  I.  trans.  To  give 
over  or  surrender. 

Constrain’d  that  trade  to  overgive. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  249. 
II.  intrans.  To  surpass  in  giving. 

So  doth  God  love  a good  choice  that  He  recompenses  it 
with  overgiving. 

Bp.  Hall , Contemplations  (ed.  Tegg,  1836),  III.  31. 

overglance  (o-ver-glans'),  V.  t.  To  glance  over ; 
run  over  with  the  eye.  [Rare.] 

I will  overglance  the  superscript. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  135. 

overglaze  (o-vdr-glaz'),  v.  t.  To  glaze  over; 
cover  with  superficial  brilliancy;  hide  (an  infe- 
rior material)  with  something  more  showy. 

The  saddler  he  stuff  es  his  pannels  with  straw  or  hay,  and 
overglaseth  them  with  haire. 

Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
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overglaze  (o'ver-glaz),  n.  and  a . I.  n.  In  oe- 
ram .,  a second  glaze  applied  to  a piece  of  porce- 
lain of  which  the  first  glaze  is  deeply  colored  or 
crackled,  or  covered  with  paintings  in  enamel. 
The  term  is  applied  in  many  cases  where  its  propriety  is 
doubtful : thus,  most  crackled  porcelains  seem  not  to  have 
received  any  second  glaze,  but  to  have  been  merely  rubbed 
with  the  color  which  penetrates  the  cracks. 

II.  a.  In  ceram .,  used  for  painting  upon  the 
glaze : said  of  a verifiable  pigment : as,  an  over- 
glaze color. 

overglide  (o-ver-glld'),  v.  t.  To  glide  over. 

That  sun,  the  which  was  never  cloud  could  hide, 
Pierceth  the  cave,  and  on  the  harp  deseendeth ; 
Whose  glancing  light  the  chords  did  overglide. 

Wyatt,  Ps.  xxxii.,  The  Author. 

overgloom  (d-ver-glom'),  v . t.  To  cover  with 
gloom ; render  gloomy. 

The  cloud-climbed  rock,  sublime  and  vast, 

That  like  some  giant  king  o’er -glooms  the  hill. 

Coleridge,  To  Cottle. 

overglutt  (o-ver-glut'),  a.  Glutted  or  filled  to 
repletion. 

While  epicures  are  overglut,  I ly  and  starue  for  foode. 

Breton,  Melancholike  Humours,  p.  9.  (Davies.} 

overgo  (d-ver-go'),  v.  [<  ME.  overgon, < AS.  ofer - 
gdn  (=  D.  overgaan = OHG.  ubargan , MHG.  iiber- 
gen , G.  iibergelin  = Sw.  ofvergd  = Dan.  overgaa)f 
go  over,  overrunL  overspread,  pass  by,  surpass, 

< ofer , over,+  gdn , go:  see  go.  Cf.  over  gang.] 

1.  trans . 1.  To  pass  over  or  through ; go  over; 
traverse. 

Hear  haued  moyses  ouer-gon. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1 1903. 
For  tyme  mispent  and  ouergone 
Cannot  he  calde  agayne. 

Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 
How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o’ergone, 

Are  number’d  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 196. 

2f.  To  cover. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do, 

But  rather,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 

Some  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

3.  To  excel;  go  beyond;  surpass;  exceed. 

In  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  abhorring  to  make  the 
punishment  overgo  the  offence,  he  stepped  a little  back. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
Your  pride  owergoes  your  wit. 

Courteous  Knight  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  276). 
He  shall  not  overgo  me  in  his  friendship. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  overcome ; weigh  down ; oppress. 
Philanax  . . . entered  into  his  speech,  . . . being  so 

overgone  with  rage  that  he  forgot  in  his  oration  his  pre- 
cise method  of  oratory.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  v. 

Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care, 

Here  sits  a king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii  5. 123. 
5f.  To  surmount ; get  the  better  of. 

His  evil  sort  was  ouer-gon. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1186. 
With  giftis  men  may  wommen  ouer  goon. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

ii.  intrans . 1.  To  go  by;  pass  over;  pass 
away;  disappear. 

The  newe  love,  labour,  or  other  wo. 

Or  elles  selde  seynge  of  a wight 
Don  olde  affeccions  alle  overgo. 

Chaucer,  Troflua,  iv.  424. 

2.  To  go  to  excess ; be  extravagant. 

Is  he  not  monstrously  overgone  in  frenzy? 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

overgorge  (o-vdr-gdrj'),  v.t.  To  gorge  to  excess. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorged 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother’s  bleeding  heart. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VL,  iv.  L 84. 

OVergrace  (o-vdr-gras'),  v.  t.  To  honor  unduly, 
excessively,  or  above  measure. 

That  you  think  to  overgrace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  L 1. 

overgrain  (o-vdr-gran'),  v.  i.  and  t.  In  the  art 
of  graining , to  put  on  additional  lights  and 
shades  after  the  first  graining  has  been  effect- 
ed. It  is  usually  done  in  water-color.  See  top- 
graining. 

overgrainer  (o-vdr-gra'ner),  n.  A special  kind 
of  flat  bristle  brush,  thin  and  with  long  bristles, 
used  in  imitating  the  natural  grain  of  woods, 
overgrasst,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  grass. 

For  they  bene  like  foule  wagmoires  overgrast. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

overgreat  (o-ver-grat'),  a.  [<  ME.  overgreet  (= 
D.  overgroot  = MLG.  overgrot  = G.  ubergross) ; 

< over  + great.]  Too  great. 

For  whan  a man  hath  over-greet  a wit, 

Ful  ofte  him  happeth  to  misusen  it. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale^  l.  96. 


overgreatness 

overgreatness  (o-ver-grat'nes),  re.  Excessive 
or  undesirable  greatness  or  power. 

The  overgreatness  of  Seleucus. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  IV.  v.  § 5. 

overgreedy  (o-ver-gre'di),  a.  [<  ME.  *overgre- 
dy,  < AS.  ofergnedig,  overgreedy,  < ofer,  over, 
+ grtedig,  greedy.]  Greedy  to  excess. 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 3.  88. 

overgreen  (o-ver-gren'),  v.t.  1 . To  cover  with 
verdure. — 2f.  To  color  so  as  to  conceal  blem- 
ishes ; embellish. 

What  care  I who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 

So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxii. 
overground  (o' ver- ground),  a . Above  the 

ground;  not  underground:  as,  overground  travel, 
overgrow  (o-ver-gro'),  v . [<  ME.  overgrowen  (= 
D.  overgroeijen  = Dan.  overgro );  < over  + grow.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  growth  or  herbage. 

Yf  that  thi  land  with  hem  be  overgrowe, 

Devide  it  thus. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
Now  ’tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they’ll  o’ergrow  the  garden. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  l.  32. 

2.  To  grow  beyond;  rise  above;  grow  too  big 
for;  outgrow. 

This  was  a wondir  world  ho  so  well  lokyd, 

That  gromes  ouere-grewe  so  many  grette  maistris. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  344. 
If  the  binds  be  very  strong,  and  much  over-grow  the 
poles,  some  advise  to  strike  off  their  heads  with  a long 
switch.  Mortimer , Husbandly. 

3f.  To  overcome;  weigh  down;  oppress. 

Cure  my  cattle  when  they’re  overgrown  with  labour. 

Cibber,  Love  Makes  the  Man,  L 
ii.  intrans.  To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natu- 
ral size. 
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overhandle  (o-ver-han'di),  re.  t.  To  handle  too 
much;  discuss  too  often. 

Your  idle  over -handled  theme. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  770. 

overhang  (o-ver-hang'),  re.  I,  trans.  1.  To  im- 
pend or  hang  over ; jut  or  project  over ; hence, 
to  threaten. 

Look  o’er  thy  head,  Maximian ; 

Look  to  thy  terrour,  what  over-hangs  thee. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ’!),  Prophetess  (ed.  1778),  v.  1. 
Aide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers,  . . . 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  L 62. 
He  was  persuaded  that  immediate  and  extreme  danger 
overhung  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  1. 109. 
There  is  a path  along  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  20. 
The  gray-bine  e>es,  I see  them  still, 

The  gallant  front  with  brown  o'erhung. 

Lowell,  To  Holmes. 

2.  To  overdo  with  ornamentation. 

To  him  the  upholsterer  is  no  Pontiff,  neither  is  any 
Drawing-room  a Temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt  and  over- 
hun9-  Carlyle. 

3.  To  support  from  above.— Overhung  door.  See 

door. 

II.  intrans.  To  jut  over:  opposed  to  latter. 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  547. 
The  sea-beat  overhanging  rock. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  173. 

overhang  (o'ver-hang),  re.  [<  overhang , re.]  A 
projecting  part , also,  the  extent  to  which  some 
part  projects:  as,  the  overhang  of  the  ship’s 
stem  is  20  feet. 

• **i!e  under  s’de  the  overhang  near  the  stern  is  cut  out 
In  the  middle,  forming  acavity  needed  to  give  free  sweep 
to  the  propeller-blades.  The  Century,  XXXI.  293. 


over-king 

the  hearer  or  is  not  intended  to  be  heard  by 
him);  hear  by  accident  or  stratagem. 

You  may  look  pale,  but  I should  blush,  I know, 

To  be  o erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  130. 
2],  To  hear  over  again ; hear  from  beginning 
to  end. 

I stole  into  a neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  95. 

overheat  (o-v&r-het'),  re.  t.  To  heat  to  excess, 
overheat  (o'ver-het),  re.  1.  Excessive  heat. 
—2.  Sunstroke.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  IX.  509. 
overheating-pipe  (o-ver-he'ting-pip), ».  In  a 
steam-engine,  a pipe  through  which  steam  is 
made  to  pass  in  order  that  it  may  be  super- 
heated. i-  H.  Knight. 

overheavet  (o-ver-hev'),  re.  i.  [<  ME.  overheb- 
ben,<  AS.  oferhellan,  pass  by,  omit,  < ofer,  over, 
+ hebban,  heave,  raise:  see  heave. J To  over- 
cast. 

When  other  seen  derk  cloudes  over  hove. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

overhendt  (d-ver-hend'),  re.  t.  To  overtake. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  18. 

overhipt  (o-ver-hip'),  re.  t.  [<  ME.  overhippen ; 
< over  + Mp3.]  To  leap  over;  skip  over;  omit. 
Wher-fore  I am  afered  of  follce  of  holikirke, 

Lest  thei  ouerhuppen  as  other  don  in  offices  and  in  honres. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  379. 
When  the  time  is  overhipt.  Holland. 

overholdf  (o-ver-hold'),  v.  t.  To  overvalue; 
hold  or  estimate  at  too  dear  a rate. 

If  he  overhold  his  price  so  much, 

We’ll  none  of  him.  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3.  142. 

overhours  (o'v6r-ourz),  n.  pi.  Time  beyond  the 
regular  number  of  hours;  too  long  hours  of 
labor. 


Princes  do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by  embra- 
cing of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like)  as  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them.  Bacon,  Empire  (ed.  1887). 

The  chief  source  of  the  distractions  of  the  country  lay 
in  the  overgrown  powers,  and  factious  spirit,  of  the  nobil- 
lty*  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

overgrownt  (6-v6r-gron'),  p.  a.  Fully  grown. 

Few  Countreyes  are  lesse  troubled  with  death,  sicknesse, 
or  any  other  disease,  nor  where  overgrowne  women  become 
more  fruitfull. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  J ohn  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  258. 
* Overgrown  mackerel.  See  mackerel i. 
overgrowth  (o'ver-groth),  n.  1.  A growth  over 
or  upon  something  else. — 2.  Exuberant  or  ex- 
cessive growth. 

A wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches.  Bacon , Riches. 

over-hair  (o'v&r-har),  n.  The  longer  and  usu- 
ally stiff er  hairs  of  a mammal’s  pelage  which 
overlie  the  main  fur.  Encyc.  Brit.f  IX.  836. 
overhalet  (o-ver-hal'),  V.  t.  [=  D.  overhalen  = 
Sw.  ofverhala  = Dan.  overhale  ; as  over  + hale1.] 

1.  To  draw  or  haul  over;  overhaul. 

And  nowe  the  frosty  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  January. 

2.  To  overcome. 

The  only  kind  of  hounds,  for  mouth  and  nostril  best; 
That  cold  doth  seldom  fret,  nor  heat  doth  over-hale. 

Drayton,  Polyol bion,  iii.  33. 
overhand  (o'ver-hand'),  adv.  1 . With  the  hand 
over  the  object;  with  the  knuckles  upward; 
with  the  hand  raised  higher  than  the  elbow : op- 
posed to  underhand : as,  he  howls  overhand. 

Also,  the  spoon  is  not  generally  used  over-hand,  but  un- 
der-  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xxiL 

2.  In  mining , from  below  upward:  used  in  ref- 
erence to  stoping  out  the  contents  of  the  vein. 
See  stope , re.  and  re. — 3.  In  needlework,  over  and 
over. 

overhand  (o'ver-hand),  a.  1.  In  cricket,  with 
the  hand  raised  above  the  elbow  or  over  the 
ball:  as,  overhand  bowling.— 2.  In  base-ball, 
with  the  hand  above  the  shoulder:  as,  overhand 
Aching. — 3.  In  mining , done  from  below  up- 
v\.W:  as,  overhand  stoping — Overhand  knot.  See 

knot!. 

overhandt  (o'ver-hand),  re.  [<  ME.  overhand 
= I).  overhand  = MLG.  overhant  — MHG.  iiber- 
hant,  G.  oberhand=  Sw.  ofverhand  = Dan.  over- 
haand;  as  over  + hand.']  The  upper  hand;  su- 
periority; supremacy. 

And  trust  suerly,  ye  shall  wele  vnderstonde, 

That  we  shall  haue  of  them  the  mer  hande. 

Generydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  2996. 

overhand  (o'ver-hand),  re.  t.  [<  overhand,  adv.] 
In  needlework,  to  sew  over  and  over, 
overhanded  (o'ver-han//ded),  a.  Having  the 
hand  above  the  object  or  higher  than  the  el- 
bow; overhand. 


OVernardyt  (o-ver-har  di),  a.  Excessively  or 
unduly  hardy,  daring,  or  confident;  foolhardy. 
Gascoigne. 

overhaste  (o'vfer-hast),  re.  Too  great  haste, 
overhastily  (o-ver-has'ti-li),  adv.  In  an  over- 
hasty  manner;  with  too  much  haste. 

Excepting  myself  and  two  or  three  more  that  mean  not 
overhastily  to  marry.  Hales,  To  Sir  D.  Caiieton.  (Latham.) 

The  stato 


overhastiness  (o-ver-has'ti-nes),  re.  , 
of  being  overhasty;  too  much  haste;  precipita- 
tion. Sir  J.  lieresby. 

overhasty  (o-ver-has'ti),  a.  Too  hasty;  rash; 
precipitate. 

Not  overhasty  to  cleanse  or  purify. 

Hamnumd,  Works,  IV.  605. 

overhaul  (o-ver-hal'),  re.  t.  [<  over  + haul.  Cf. 
overhale.]  1.  To  turn  over  for  examination; 
examine  thoroughly  with  a view  to  repairs. 

During  our  watches  below  we  overhauled  our  clothes, 
and  made  and  mended  everything  for  bad  weather. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  331. 

2.  To  reexamine,  as  accounts. — 3.  To  gain 
upon;  make  up  with;  overtake To  overhaul  a 

rope,  to  clear  or  disentangle  a rope;  pull  a part  of  it 
through  a block  so  as  to  make  It,  slack.— To  overhaul  a 
Ship.  Naut.:  (a)  To  come  up  with  or  gain  ground  upon 
a ship,  (b)  To  search  a ship  for  contraband  goods.— To 
overhaul  a tackle  (naut.),  to  open  and  extend  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a tackle  so  as  to  separate  the  blocks,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a condition  for  use, 

overhaul  (o'ver-hal),  re.  [<  overhaul,  re.] 
animation;  inspection;  repair. 


— • * J , X V jJdjkk  . 

overhauling  (o-vfer-ha'ling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
* overhaul , re.]  Same  as  overhaul. 
overhead  (o'ver-hed'),  adv.  1.  Aloft;  above; 
in  the  zenith ; in  the  ceiling  or  story  above. 

The  sail 


hours  in  which  persons  could  be  employed  in  shops.  . . 

I was  astonished  at  discovering  where  the  worst  cases  of 
over -hours  were.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  6S6. 

overhouse  (o'ver-hous),  a.  Stretched  along  or 
across  the  roofs  of  houses  or  other  buildings, 
as  distinguished  from  stretched  or  carried  on 
poles  or  underground:  as,  overliouse  telegraph- 
wires.  [Rare.] 

In  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  there  is  an 
overhouse  wire  about  one  mile  in  extent  with  a telephone 
at  either  end.  Prescott,  Electrical  Inventions,  p.  79. 

over-inform  (o^ver-in-form'),  v.  t.  To  animate 
or  actuate  to  excess.  [Rare.] 

Wit  so  exuberant  that  it  over-informs  its  tenement. 

Johnson. 

overissue  (o-ver-ish'o),  v.  t.  To  issue  in  excess, 
as  bank-notes  or  bills  of  exchange  beyond  the 
number  or  amount  authorized  by  law  or  war- 
ranted by  the  capital  stock;  more  loosely,  to 
issue  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  public  or  the 
ability  of  the  issuer  to  pay;  issue  contrary  to 
law,,  prudence,  or  honesty, 
overissue  (6'v6r-ish"o),  n . An  excessive  issue ; 
an  issue  in  excess  of  the  conditions  which 
should  regulate  or  control  it.  See  the  verb. 

He  performed  the  most  base  and  pernicious  frauds  on 
the  currency,  which  he  not  only  debased  by  an  overissue 
of  government  paper,  but  actually  changed  by  secret  for- 
geries. Brougham. 

Ex-  overjoy  (o-vdr-joi'),  v.  t.  To  give  great  or  ex- 
treme joy  to;  transport  with  gladness:  gen- 


erally in  the  past  participle. 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy’d 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Inti,  L 120. 

ocwx  Well,  thou  art  e’en  the  best  man  — 

Flapped  o’erhead  as  the  wind  did  fail  I can  saY  no  more,  I am  so  overjoy’d. 

Fitful  that  eve.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb  iL  L 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  96.  overjoy  (6'vfer-joi),  re.  Joy  to  excess;  trans- 


*2.  Per  head:  properly  two  words, 
overhead  (o'ver-hed),  a.  [<  overhead,  adv.] 
foituated  above  or  aloft — Overhead  crane  See 
craned. — Overhead  gear.  See  gear.—  Overhead  mo- 
tion or  work.  See  motion.— Overhead  rein.  See  rein. 

— Overhead  sea  m,  i he  seam  of  a sack  by  which  its  mouth 
is  closed  after  it  is  filled.— Overhead  steam-engine,  an  "-™ 

nXnbeTntd^  overjump  (6-ver-jump'),  re, 


port. 

To  salute  my  king 

With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

Shak..  2 Hen.  VI.,  L 1.  SL 
Death  came  so  fast  towards  me  that  the  overjoy  of  that 
recovered  me.  Donne , Letters,  evil 


motion  being  downward. 

overhealf  (o-ver-hel'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overhelen, 
overhilen;  ( over  + heed‘d. ] To  cover  over. 

In  a shadow  of  shene  tres  & of  sliyre  floures, 

Ouer  laid  for  the  hete  hengyng  with  leues. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2374. 

overhear  (o-ver-her'),  re.  t.  [<  ME.  *overheren, 
< AS.  oferhyran,  oferhiran,  oferhieran,  overhear, 


t.  To  jump  over; 


overleap;  hence,  to  pass  over;  pass  without 
notice  ; permit  to  pass. 

Can  not  so  lightly  overjump  his  death.  Marston. 

overkeept  (o-ver-kep'),  re.  t.  To  keep  or  ob- 
serve too  strictly. 

If  God  would  have  a Sabbath  kept,  they  overkeep  it. 

.j,,., nu un.  ujermerun,  overnear,  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  339.  (Davies.) 

aSi’f  un°bny  -f  °1,S-  ohhar\dji'm  = V.fvcrhooren  overkind  (o-ver-klnd'),  a.  Kind  to  excess ; kind 
— G.  ubethoren — Dan.  overbore),  < ofer,  beyond  deserts;  unnecessarily  kind.  Shak., 
over,  + hyran,  hear:  see  hear.]  1.  Tohean'one  W.  T.,  i.  1.  23.  1 

who  does  not  wish  to  be  heard  or  does  not  know  over-king  (d'Ver-king),  re.  A king  holding 
that  he  is  heard,  or  what  is  not  addressed  to  sway  over  several  petty  kings  or  princes. 


over-king 

The  clansmen  owed  fealty  only  to  their  chiefs,  who  in 
turn  owed  a kind  of  conditional  allegiance  to  the  aver- 
ting, depending  a good  deal  upon  the  ability  of  the  latter 
to  enforce  it.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  261. 

overknowing  (6-ver-no'ing),  a.  Too  knowing 
or  cunning : used  disparagingly. 

The  understanding  overtnowing , misknowing,  dissem- 
bling. Bp.  Hall,  Great  Impostor. 

overlabor,  overlabour  (o-ver-la'hor),  v.  t.  l. 
To  harass  with  toil.  Dryden. — 2.  To  execute 
with  too  much  care.  Scott. 

overlactation  (6'ver-lak-ta'shon),  n.  Lacta- 
tion in  excess  of  what  the  strength  of  the  per- 
son will  bear. 

over  lade  (6-ver-lad'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overladen 
(=  D.  overladen  = OHG.  ubarhladan,  uparhla- 
dan,  uparladan,  MHG.  G.  uberladen) ; < over  + 
lade1.]  To  load  with  too  great  a cargo  or  other 
burden;  overburden;  overload. 

Ouerlade  not  your  verse  with  too  many  of  them  [dactyls] ; 
but  here  and  there  enterlace  a Iambus  or  some  other  foote 
of  two  times  to  giue  him  grauitie. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  103. 

Their  hearts  were  alway  heavy,  and  overladen  with 
earthly  thoughts. 

Tyndale,  Ana.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1860),  p.  37. 

The  house  was  . . . overladen  with  guests. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 132. 

overlaid  (6-ver-lad'),  a.  1.  In  her.,  lapping 
over;  doubled  for  a part  of  its  length. — 2.  In 
entom.,  seeming  as  if  covered  with  a semi-trans- 
parent pigment  through  which  the  markings 
are  dimly  visible : as,  basal  portion  of  the  wing 
overlaid  with  ochraceous. 

overland  (o'ver-land'),  ado.  Over  or  across  the 
country. 

I desire  of  you 

A conduct  over -land  to  Milford-Haven. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5.  8. 

Overland  (o' v&r-land),  a.  Passing  by  land, 
made  or  performed  upon  or  across  the  land : as, 
an  overland  journey.- overland  route,  a route  which 
is  wholly  or  largely  over  land.  Especially—  (a)  The  route 
from  Great  Britain  to  India  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
as  opposed  to  that  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (6)  The 
route  from  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
coast  across  the  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  op- 
posed to  that  around  Cape  Horn,  or  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien. 

overlap  (o-v6r-lap'),  v.  t.  1.  To  lap  or  fold 
over ; extend  so  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon : as,  one 
slate  on  a roof  overlaps  another. 

Those  circles,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  — artistic, 
(esthetic,  literary  - all  of  them  considering  themselves  to 
belong  to  Bociety,  were  then  [1837]  out  of  society  alto- 
gether; nor  did  they  overlap  and  intersect  each  other. 

IV.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  86. 

2.  To  cause  to  lap  or  fold  over:  as,  to  overlap 

^.slates  or  shingles  on  a roof. 

overlap  (o'v6r-lap),  w.  [<  overlap,  t\]  The  lap- 
ping of  one  thing  over  another ; also,  the  thing 
or  part  which  overlaps;  specifically,  in  geol., 
a disposition  of  the  strata  such  that  newer  or 
more  recent  members  of  a formation  lap  over 
or  are  deposited  beyond  the  limits  of  the  older 
beds.  This  is  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  the  regions 
in  which  deposition  is  taking  place,  so  that  each  succes- 
sive layer  extends  further  inland  than  the  preceding  one. 

overlap-joint  (o'ver-lap-joint),  n.  A joint  in 
which  the  edges  lap  on  each  other,  instead  of 
being  merely  in  contact  as  in  a butting-joint. 

OVerlasht(o-ver-lash'),  v.i.  1.  To  exaggerate ; 
boast  or  vaunt  too  much.  Bp.  Hall. — 2.  To 
proceed  to  excess. 

The  ouerlashinge  desires  of  the  flesh. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  182. 

overlashingt  (o-v6r-lash'ing),  n,  [Verbal  n.  of 
overlash,  i'.j  Excess;  exaggeration. 

Before  whose  bar  we  shall  once  give  an  account  of  all 
our  overlashings.  Bp.  Hall,  Old  Religion,  To  the  Reader. 

overlashinglyt  (o-ver-lash'ing-li),  adv.  Ex- 
travagantly; with  exaggeration. 

over  launch  (o-ver-lanch'),  v.  In  ship-building, 
to  make  long  splices  or  scarfs  in  joining  tim- 
bers together,  so  as  to  make  strong  work. 

overlay  (6-ver-ia/),  v.  [<  ME.  overleyen  (=  D. 
overlegen  = MLG.  overleggen  = MHG.  G.  iiber- 
legen  = Sw.  ofverlagga  = Dan . overlwgge  — Goth. 
ufarlagjan) ; < over  + to/1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
lay  upon  or  over;  cover  or  spread  over  the 
surface  of  • as,  cedar  overlaid  with  gold. 

He  made  the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  them 
with  brass.  Ex.  xxxviii.  6. 

The  foldiug  gates  a dazzling  light  display’d 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'ertaid. 

Fenton,  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  xx. 

Never  see  them  [pine-trees]  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 

Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

The  walls  and  roof  with  gold  were  overlaid. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  327. 
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2f.  To  burden  or  encumber;  oppress. 

Than  disparbled  the  cristin,  for  thei  were  so  sore  over- 
leide  with  grete  multitude  of  saisnes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  249. 

So  fights  a Lion,  . . . 

When,  over-layd  with  might  and  Multitude, 

He  needs  must  dy. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  6. 
The  Scots  resolutely  maintain’d  the  Fight  three  hours 
and  more;  but  in  the  end,  overlaid  with  a number,  they 
were  put  to  flight.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  303. 

3.  To  lie  upon;  hence,  to  smother  by  lying 
upon : for  overlie. 

This  woman’s  child  died  in  the  night ; because  she  over- 
laid it.  1 Ki.  iii,  19. 

4.  To  obscure  by  covering;  cloud;  overcast. 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  giistring  ray 
That  Phcebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 

As  when  a cloud  his  beames  doth  over-lay. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  34. 
The  Mohammedan  pilgrimages  of  devotion  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  saint-worship 
which  has  overlaid  and  obscured  the  original  strict  mono- 
theism of  Islam.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  93. 

The  bravery  of  our  free  working  people  was  overlaid,  but 
not  smothered.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  10. 

5.  To  span;  join  the  opposite  sides  of. 

And  overlay, 

With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  370. 

6.  In  printing,  to  make  even  or  graduate  the 
impression  of,  on  a printing-press,  by  means  of 
overlays. 

* H.  intrans.  In  printing,  to  use  overlays, 
overlay  (o'ver-la),  n.  [<  overlay,  v.~]  1.  In 

printing,  a bit  of  paper  accurately  cut  and 
pasted  on  the  impression-surface  of  a printing- 
press  with  intent  to  increase  the  impression  in 
a place  where  it  is  not  strong  enough.  A wood- 
cut  in  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  as  ordinarily 
treated,  receives  one  overlay,  or  one  thickness  of  paper, 
over  the  parts  in  light  gray,  two  over  those  in  dark  gray, 
three  over  blackish  gray,  and  four  or  more  over  intense 
black. 

2.  In  tile-ornamenting  (by  the  process  of  press- 
ing leaves,  laces,  or  embossed  patterns  upon  the 
unbaked  tiles),  a part  of  a leaf,  cutting  of  lace, 
etc.,  which  lies  over  and  upon  another  leaf, 
cutting,  or  pattern. — 3.  A second  tablecloth 
laid  in  various  ways  over  a larger  cloth  on  the 
table. — 4.  A cravat;  a neckcloth.  [Scotch.] 
Dear  sir,  the  Captain  says  a three-nookit  handkercher  is 
the  maist  fashionable  overlay,  and  that  stocks  belang  to 
your  honour  and  me  that  are  auld-warld  folk. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxvi. 
5.  Loosely,  anything  laid  over  another  for  pro- 
tection or  ornament. 

overlaying  (o-ver-la'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
overlay,  «.]  1.  A superficial  covering. 

The  sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of  brass ; the  hooks  of 
the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver , and  the  overlaying 
of  their  chapiters  of  silver.  Ex.  xxxviii.  17. 

2.  In  printing , the  act  or  art  of  using  overlays, 
overleadt  (o-ver-led'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overleden , 

< AS.  oferkedan,  oppress,  < ofer , over,+  lijedan , 
lead:  seeZead1.]  To  dominate;  domineer  over; 
oppress. 

A milksope  or  a coward  ape 
That  wol  been  over/ad  with  every  wight. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  23. 
Lete  neuere  thi  wil  thi  witt  ouer  lede  ; 

Of  wrathful  wordis  euermore  be  ware. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

overleaf  (6'v6r-lef'),  adv.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  leaf,  or  on  either  of  the  pages  seen  on  turn- 
ing a leaf. 

A tabular  form  ...  in  this  volume  is  given  overleaf. 

S.  Kent , Infusoria,  p.  621. 

overleap  (o-ver-lep'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overlepen, 

< AS.  oferhledpan,  overleap,  < ofer,  over,  + 
hleapan,  leap:  see  leapt.]  To  leap  over;  over- 
step or  go  beyond ; pass  over  or  move  from  side 
to  side  of  by  leaping,  literally  or  figuratively; 
hence,  to  omit;  pass  over. 

I do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o’erleap  that  custom. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iL  2.  140. 
Satan  . . . overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  181. 

But  nature  still  o'erleaps  reflection’s  plan. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 
To  overleap  one’s  self,  to  exert  one’s  self  too  much  in 
leaping ; leap  too  far. 

I have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  falls  on  the  other.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  27. 

overlearnedness  (o-ver-l&r'ned-nes),  n.  Ex- 
cessive erudition ; pedantry. 

A man  may  wonder  at  these  learned  Critlckc  overlearn- 
ednesse.  Chapman,  Iliad  xiH.  556,  Com. 


overlook 

overleathert  (o'ver-leTH'er),  n.  [<  ME.  over- 

lether,  overleder  (=  D.  overleder  = MLG.  over- 
ledder  = Sw.  ofverlader  = Dan.  overlceder) ; < 
over  + leather.']  The  upper-leather  (of  a shoe). 
Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  373. 

Nay,  sometime  [I  have]  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  iL  12. 

overleaven  (o-ver-lev'n),  v.  t.  To  leaven  too 
much  ; cause  to  rise  and  swell  too  much : also 
used  figuratively. 

You  grow  not  mad  withall ; I love  your  spirit. 

You  are  not  over-leaven' d with  your  fortune. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  6. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  29. 

overlie  (o-v6r-li'),  V.  t [<  ME.  overliggen  (=  D. 
overliggen),  < AS.  oferlicganf  < ofer , over,  + 
Megan , lie:  see  Me LJ  To  lie  over  or  upon; 
hence,  to  smother  by  lying  upon.  \OverMe  and 
underlie  are  used  extensively  in  geology  with 
reference  to  the  relative  position  of  strata.] 

Tertiary,  overlain  in  considerable  part  by  detrital  accu- 
mulations of  still  later  age. 

J.  I).  Whitney,  United  States,  p.  51. 

Eek  if  a womman  by  necligence  overly eth  hire  child  in 
hir  slepyng,  it  is  homycide  and  deedly  synne. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

overlightf  (o'ver-lit),  n.  [<  over  + lighfl-.] 
Too  strong  a light ; excessive  light. 

An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dazell. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hist.,  § 871. 

overlinesst  (o'v6r-li-nes),  n.  Carelessness ; in- 
difference. 

I have  seen  friends  upon  neglect  of  duty  grow  overly ; 
upon  overlinesse  strange ; upon  strangenesse  to  utter  defi- 
ance. Bp.  Hall,  Art  of  Divine  Meditation. 

overlingt,  n.  [<  ME.  overlyng ; < over  + -ling‘s. 
A superior;  ruler;  governor;  lord. 

I have  made  a kepare,  a knyghte  of  thyne  awene, 

Overlynge  of  Ynglande  undyre  thy  selvene. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 710. 

OVerlinkt  (o-ver-lingk'),  v,  t.  To  fasten  toge- 
ther by  links  one  over  another.  Richardson. 

We  came  at  noone  to  a bridge  made  of  many  barges, 
overlinked  al  together  with  two  mightie  chaines. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  iL  77. 

over-lipf  (6'v6r-lip),  n.  [<  ME.  overMppe  (= 
Sw.  ofverlapp  = Dan.  overlcebe) ; < over  + 
Mp.~\  The  upper  lip. 

Hire  over-lippe  wypede  sche  so  clene. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  133. 

overlive  (o-ver-liv'),  v.  [<  ME.  overMven , < AS. 
oferlibban  (=  D.  MLG.  overleven  = MHG.  G. 
iiberleben  = Sw.  ofoerlefva  = Dan.  overleve ),  < 
ofer , over,  4-  libban , live:  see  Mve1.]  I.  trans . 
To  outlive ; live  longer  than ; survive. 

Basilius  will  not  long  overlive  this  loss. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iiL 

Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua.  Josh.  xxiv.  3L 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  live  too  long. 

Why  do  I overlive? 

Why  am  I mock’d  with  death,  and  lengthen’d  out 

To  deathless  pain?  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  778. 

2.  To  live  too  fast  or  too  actively.  Browning. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 

overliver  (o-vfer-liv'er),  n.  One  who  survives 
or  lives  longer  than  another;  a survivor. 

And  if  it  chanced  anie  of  them  to  depart  this  life,  the 
overliuers  should  persist  therein. 

Holinshed,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1388. 

overload  (o-ver-lod'),  v.  t.  To  load  with  too 
heavy  a burden  or  cargo;  overburden;  over- 
charge. 

overload-magnet  (6 ' vfer  - lod  - mag  ''net),  n. 
Same  as  overload-switch. 

overload-switch  (o'ver-lod-swich),  n.  A de- 
vice used  in  regulating  the  discharge  of  an  ac- 
cumulator or  storage-battery,  by  the  operation 
of  which  a too  rapid  discharge  is  prevented. 

overlook  (o-ver-lok'),  v.  t.  To  turn  the  key  in 
a lock,  after  locking,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
push  (the  bolt)  beyond  its  normal  position 
when  locked. 

The  way  to  open  it  then  is  to  turn  the  key  the  other 
way,  as  if  to  overlock  the  bolt.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  746. 

overlook  (o-ver-luk'),  v.  t.  [<  ME . overloolcen  ; 
< over  + look1.]  1.  To  look  over;  view  from 
a higher  place ; see  from  a higher  position. 

Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates. 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  L 4.  180. 

I will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him  as  if  he  were 
alive,  and  overlooking  my  paper  while  I write.  Dryden. 

Half  that  the  Devil  o'erlooks  from  Lincoln  town. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  iL  246. 
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2.  To  rise  or  be  elevated  above;  rise  so  high 
as  to  afford  the  means  of  looking  down  on. 

Shall  . . . 

Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 

Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 

And  overlook  their  grafters? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  5.  9. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 

Overlook  a space  of  flowers. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  i. 
A little  heathy  mound, 

That  overlooked  the  scrubby  woods  and  low. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  348. 

3.  To  view  fully;  look  over;  peruse;  read. 

Whan  I had  red  this  tale  wel, 

And  overloked  hyt  everydel. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  232. 
I would  I had  o’erlooked  the  letter. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2.  50. 
The  time  and  care  that  are  required 
To  overlook  and  file,  and  polish  well, 

Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil. 

Roscommon,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  To  keep  an  eye  on ; inspect ; superintend ; 
oversee ; care  for  or  watch  over. 

His  sole  child,  my  lord,  and  bequeathed  to  my  overlook- 
ing. Shak.,  All’s  Well,  L 1.  45. 

We  say  “ He  overlooked  the  transaction,”  meaning  that 
he  gave  it  his  supervision.  A.  Phelps,  English  Style,  p.  152. 

5.  To  look  beyond  or  by  so  as  to  fail  to  see,  or 
so  as  to  disregard  or  neglect ; pay  no  attention 
to ; disregard ; hence,  to  pass  over  indulgently ; 
excuse ; forbear  to  punish  or  censure. 

The  learned  and  wise  of  this  world  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  God  in  the  first  plantation  of  the  Gospel. 

Bp.  After  bury,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 
The  fault  he  has  I fairly  shall  reveal 
(Could  you  o'erlook  but  that) : it  is  to  steal. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  iL  20. 
Finding  that,  if  he  [Dryden]  continued  to  call  himself  a 
Protestant,  his  services  would  be  overlooked,  he  declared 
himself  a Papist.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

6.  To  bewitch  by  looking  on ; confound ; un- 
settle. 

Beshrew  your  eyes ; 

They  have  o'erlook'd  me  and  divided  me. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 15. 
I tell  you  she  has  overlooked  me,  and  all  this  doctor’s 
stuff  is  no  use  unless  you  can  say  a charm  as  will  undo  her 
devil’s  work.  H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  viiL 

overlook  (o'ver-luk),  n.  A strong-growing  legu- 
minous twining  plant  of  the  tropics,  Canavali 
ensiforme.  It  is  so  named  by  the  West  Indian  negroes, 
who  plant  it  to  mark  boundaries,  with  the  idea  that  it  acts 
as  a watchman.  «■ 

overlooker  (o-ver-luk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  over- 
looks or  sees. 

Thus  must  thou  couer  all  thy  villanies, 

And  keepe  them  close  from  ouerlookers  eyes. 

Heywood,  Edw.  IV.,  iL 

2.  An  overseer;  a superintendent ; specifically, 
in  Australia,  a man  in  charge  of  convicts. 

Bushrangers,  nine  or  ten  devils  loose  on  the  upper  Mac- 
quarrie,  caught  the  publican  at  Marryong  alone  in  the 
bush ; he  had  been  an  overlooker  or  some  such  thing  in  old 
times.  II.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  xxviii. 

overloopt,  n.  [<  D.  overloop,  orlop,  < over , over, 
+ loopen,  run : see  overleap,  Cf.  orlop.]  Same 
as  orlop . 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we  were 
wont,  because  our  nether  overloops  are  raised  commonly 
from  the  water.  Raleigh. 

overlord  (o'ver-lord),  n.  One  who  is  lord  over 
another;  a feudal  superior;  a master;  specifi- 
cally, in  reference  to  early  English  history,  a 
king  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  realms  who  en- 
joyed a preeminence  or  authority  over  certain 
other  kings  or  chiefs. 

Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fiefs  of  princes  well-nigh 
as  powerful  as  their  overlord. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  III.  78. 

overlordship  (o'ver-16rd-ship),  «.  The  state, 
office,  or  dignity  of  an  overlord ; specifically,  in 
reference  to  early  English  history,  the  preemi- 
nence or  authority  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  or  kingdoms  over  certain  other  kings, 
kingdoms,  chiefs,  etc.  Such  an  overlordship 
was  held  at  different  times  by  kings  of  Kent, 
Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  Wessex. 

Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  North  Welsh  before  him 
at  Hereford,  vEthelstan  forced  them  to  own  his  over-lord- 
ship as  Mercian  king,  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of  corn  and 
cattle,  and  to  accept  the  Wye  as  a boundary  between 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  Eng.,  p.  211. 

overlove  (o-v6r-luv'),  V.  t.  To  love  to  excess; 
prize  or  value  too  much. 

Pray,  leave  me ; 

And,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  over-love  me. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  2. 

overly  (o'vOr-li),  a.  [<  over  + -lyK]  1.  Out- 
side ; superficial ; negligent ; inattentive ; casu- 
al. [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 


Therefore  no  marvaile  if  they  abate  contrition,  by  ac- 
uiring  onely  a sufficient  and  enough,  a kinde  of  overly 
esire  to  serve  God  anew. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  xxxvL 
So  have  we  seen  a hawk  cast  off  at  an  hernshaw  to  look 
and  fli  quite  other  way,  and,  after  many  careless  and  overly 
fetches,  to  toure  up  unto  the  prey  intended. 

Bp.  Hall,  Quo  Vadis,  § 15. 

2.  Excessive;  too  much.  Coleridge . {Imp.  Diet.) 
overly  (o'ver-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  overly , superfi- 
cially (also  excessively  ?),  < AS.  oferlice,  ex- 
cessively, < ofer , over,  + - lice , E.  -ly2.]  If. 
Superficially.  Prompt . Parv .,  p.  373. — 2.  Ex- 
cessively ; too  much ; too : used  independently 
instead  of  the  usual  over - in  composition:  as, 
not  overly  good;  overly  particular.  [Colloq.] 
Ther’  was  n’t  overly  much  pie  et 
Durin’  the  Army. 

* J.  W.  Riley,  The  Century,  XXXIX.  480. 

overman  (o'ver-man),  nr,  pi.  overmen  (-men). 
In  coal-mining , the  person  having  charge  of  the 
work  below  ground.  [Great  Britain.] 
overman  (b-ver-man'),?;.  t.  To  employ  too  many 
men  on  or  in,  as  on  a ship. 

Either  Scotland  is  ridiculously  overmanned , or  England 
is  absurdly  undermanned,  as  regards  official  medical  visi- 
tation of  the  insane.  Lancet,  No.  3429,  p.  994. 

The  sequence  of  events  that  have  led  to  the  present  im- 
petus in  adopting  magazine  arms  in  the  over-manned  and 
under-armed  armies  of  Europe  is  more  or  less  amusing. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  VI.  367. 

overmanned  (o'vbr-man'er),  adv.  [ME.  over 
maner .]  Above  measure ; excessively. 

For  ouer  maner  we  weren  greued  ouer-myght  so  that  it 
^ anoiede  us  ghe  to  lyue.  Wyclif,  2 Cor.  i.  8. 

overmantel  (o'ver-man-tl),  n.  In  furniture- 
making,  the  frame  of  shelves,  decorative  panels, 
or  the  like,  often  including  a mirror,  which 
covers  the  chimney-breast  above  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

overmarch  (6-ver-march'),  v.  t . To  fatigue  or 
exhaust  by  too  much  marching;  cause  to  march 
too  far. 

The  Prince’s  Horse  were  so  over-marched , and  the  Foot 
so  beaten  off  their  Legs  by  long  Marches,  that  he  found 
his  Men  not  very  able  to  engage  anew. 

Phillips,  in  Baker’s  Chronicles,  p.  488. 

overmask  (o-ver-mask'),  v.  t . To  cover  with  or 
as  with  a mask;  hide. 

The  lift  was  clad  with  cloudes  gray, 

And  oivermaskit  was  the  moone. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  218). 

overmast  (o-ver-mast'),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
mast  or  with  masts  that  are  too  long  or  too 
heavy. 

The  one  [matter] . . . respecting  the  ship  (as  afterwards 
was  found)  was  that  she  was  over  masted ; which  when  she 
came  to  her  trim  in  that  respect  she  did  well. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  31. 

overmaster  (o-ver-mas'tbr),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
maistren;  < over  + master1.]  1.  To  overpower; 
subdue;  vanquish. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster ’t  as  you  may.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  L 5.  149. 
He  had  fought  fiercely  with  overmastering  inclinations. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

2f.  To  retain  by  superior  force ; have  in  one’s 
power. 

How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  call’d  a king, 

When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iL  1.  109. 

overmatch  (o-ver-mach'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over - 
macchen;  < over  + match1.']  1.  To  be  more 
than  a match  for;  oppose  with  superior  force, 
numbers,  skill,  etc. ; surpass;  outdo:  common- 
ly in  the  past  participle. 

Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch’d  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4.  IL 
It  was  indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid 
Homan  Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church 
were  in  every  talent  and  acquirement  completely  over- 
matched. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

2.  To  give  in  marriage  above  one’s  station. 

If  a yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over-match 
her  above  her  birth  and  calling  to  a gentleman  forsooth. 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  579. 

overmatch  (o'vfer-maeh),  to.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  more  than  a match ; one  who  or  that 
which  is  too  powerful,  skilful,  difficult,  etc.,  to 
be  overcome. 

Pompey  vaunted  him  self  for  Sylla’s  overmatch. 

Bacon , Friendship. 
There  is  in  my  apprehension  much  danger  that  sensi- 
bility will  be  an  overmatch  for  policy. 

A.  Hamilton , in  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  p.  259. 

overmeasure  i/6'ver-mezk,/ur),  n.  Excess  of 
measure ; something  that  exceeds  the  measure 
proposed. 


OVermeasure  (o-ver-mezh'iir),  v.  t.  To  mea- 
sure or  estimate  too  largely."  Bacon,  Kingdoms 
and  Estates. 

overmeritt  (6'ver-mer','it),  n.  Excessive  merit. 

Those  helps  were  ouerweighed  by  diuers  things  that 
made  against  him.  . . . First,  an  ouer  merit;  for  conue- 
nient  merit,  vnto  which  reward  may  easily  reach,  doth 
best  with  Kings.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL,  p.  133. 

overmickle  (o-ver-mik'l),  a.  and  adv.  [Also 
overmuckle;  < ME.  overmikcl,  overmykel,  over- 
muchel,  etc.  (see  overmuch) ; < AS.  ofermicel,  < 
ofer,  over,  + micel,  mickle,  much:  see  mickle. 
Cf.  overmuch.']  Overmuch.  [Old  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

overmodest  (o-vfer-mod'est),  a.  Modest  to  ex- 
cess; bashful. 

It  is  the  courtier’s  rule,  that  overmodest  suitors  seldom 
speed.  Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  143. 

overmoneyt,  v.  t.  To  bribe.  [A  nonce-word.] 

Some  suspect  his  officers’  trust  was  undermined  (or 
over -moneyed  rather),  whilst  others  are  confident  they  were 
betrayed  by  none  save  their  own  security. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lancashire,  1. 558. 

overmoret  (o-ver-mor'),  adv.  [ME.,  < over  + 
more.']  Beyond;  also;  moreover. 

“And  3ut  on  poynt,”  quath  Peers,  “ich  praye  30W  ouer- 
more  ; 

Loke  30  tene  no  tenaunt  bote  yf  Treuth  wolle  assente." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  35. 
And  ouermore  destreyned  with  sekenesse 
Besyde  al  this  he  was  ful  grevously. 

Lydgate,  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  L 134. 

over-morrowt  (o'vbr-mor^o),  n.  [=  D.  over- 
morgen = MLG.  overmorne  = MHG.  G.  iiber- 
morgen  = Sw.  ofvermorgon  = Dan.  overmorgen; 
as  over  + morrow .]  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Vp  Sara,  let  vs  make  our  prayer  vnto  God  to  daye,  to 
morrowe,  and  ouermorowe;  for  these  thre  nightes  wyll  we 
reconcyle  our  selues  with  God.  Bible  of  1551,  Tobit  viiL 

overmostf  (o'ver-most),  a.  [<  ME.  overmoste; 
< over  + -most.]  Uppermost;  highest. 

Fro  the  nethemaste  lettre  to  the  overmoste  [var.  upper- 
este ].  Chaucer,  Boethius,  L prose  L 

overmount  (d-ver-mount'),  v.  t.  To  surmount; 

go  higher  than. 

With  your  theme,  I could 
O' <r mount  the  lark.  Shak..  Hen.  VIII.,  iL  8.  94. 

overmount  (o'ver-mount),  to.  In  framing  or 
mounting  pictures  to  be  covered  with  glass,  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper  or  board  cut  to  correspond 
with  the  margin  of  the  engraving  or  picture  to 
be  mounted,  and  laid  upon  the  picture  to  sepa- 
rate its  surface  from  the  glass  in  the  frame ; a 
mat. 

overmuch  (o-v6r-muck'),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
overmocli;  < ME.  overmoche,  overmiclie;  < over  + 
much.  Cf.  the  earlier  overmickle.]  Too  much; 
exceeding  what  is  necessary  or  proper. 

I cold  say  more,  and  yet  not  ouermoch. 

Ascliam , The  Scholemaster,  p.  70. 
With  over  much  studie  they  affect  antiquitie. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  Ded. 
Neither  capable  of  lies, 

Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

overmuch  (o-ver-much'),  adv.  [<  ME.  over- 
moche; < over  + much.  Cf.  overmickle.]  In 
too  great  a degree ; too  much. 

Be  not  righteous  over  much.  Eccl.  viL  10. 

O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 

And  overmuch  consumed  his  royal  person. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  L L 14a 
I count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  overmuch. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxv. 

overmuchnesst  (o-ver-much'nes),  «.  Super- 
abundance. 

Superlation  and  overmuchenesse  amplifies. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

overmuckle  (o-ver-muk'l),  a.  and  adv.  Same 
as  overmickle. 

overmultiply  (o-ver-mul'ti-pll),  v.  I.  trans. 
To  multiply  or  repeat  too  often. 

Our  Romanists  exceed  this  way,  in  their  devotions  to 
the  cross,  both  in  over-multiplying  and  in  over-magnify- 
ing of  it.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  Phil.  iii.  18,  19. 

ii.  intrans.  To  multiply  or  increase  too  rap- 
idly or  in  too  great  numbers, 
overmultitude  (6-v6r-mul'ti-tud),  v.t.  To  ex- 
ceed in  number;  outnumber.  [Rare.] 

The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords. 

Milton,  Comus,  L 731. 

overnamef  (o'vbr-nam),  n.  A surname ; a nick- 
name. 

One  [emperor]  was  named  Nero  the  Cruell,  the  other, 
Antony  the  Meeke.  The  which  ovemames  the  Romanes 
gaue  them,  the  one  of  Meeke,  because  he  could  not  but 
pardon,  the  other  of  Cruell,  because  he  neuer  ceassed  to 
kill.  Guevara , Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  4. 


overname 

OVemame  (o-ver-nam'),  v.  t.  To  name  over: 
name  one  after  another. 

I pray  thee,  over -name  them ; and,  as  thou  namest  them, 
I win  describe  them.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L 2.  89. 

OVemeat  (o-ver-net'),  a.  Unnecessarily  neat ; 
excessively  neat.  Spectator. 
overnet  (o-ver-net'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a net. 

. .He  \has  spider-threads  that  overnet  the  whole  world ; 
himself  sits  in  the  centre,  ready  to  run. 

Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  iv. 
overnice  (d-ver-nis'),  a.  Excessively  nice ; fas- 
tidious. 

Away  with  such  over-nice  and  curiouscoinpanionslquoth 
he  againe).  Bp.  Hall,  Noah's  Dove. 

overnicely  (o-ver-nis'ii),  ado.  In  an  overnice 
manner ; too  nicely. 

You  don’t  take  your  Friend  t j be  over -nicely  bred  ? 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  L 6. 

overnight  (o'v6r-nIt'),  ado.  [<  ME.  overnyght; 
< over  + night.]  Through  the  night ; during  the 
evening  or  night;  especially,  during  the  night 
just  passed. 

Thanne  to  ( her  tentys  sone  they  ganne  them  dight, 

And  dressid  all  ther  hai  nes  ouer  nyght. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2028. 
Sil.  And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro-  As  wretches  have  o’emight 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iy.  2. 133. 

I had  been  telling  her  all  that  happened  overnight. 

Dickens. 

overnightt  (o'ver-nit),  n.  Night  before  bed- 
time, referring  to  the  night  just  passed. 

T.  _ . . . Pardon  me,  madam ; 

If  1 had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 

She  might  have  been  o’erta’en  ; and  yet  she  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  4.  23. 

overnimt,  v.  t . [ME.  overnimen  ; < A S.  oferniman , 
take  by  violence,  take  away,  carry  off,  < ofer  + 
niman,  take:  see  mm.]  To  overtake;  seize. 

The  cold  of  deth  that  hadde  him  overnome  [mod.  editions 
l ead  overcome]. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1942  of  C.  T.  (ed.  Tyrwhitt). 

overnoise  (o-ver-noiz'),  v.  t.  To  overpower  by 
noise. 

No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares, 

No  mirth  or  music  over-noise  your  feares. 

Cowley,  tr.  of  Horace,  iii.  L 

overoldt  (6-v6r-old'),  a.  [<  ME.  overold,  < AS. 
ofereald.ve ry  old,  < ofer,  over,  + eald,  old:  see 
old1.]  Very  old;  too  old. 

Of  which  foolk  the  renon  nis  neyther  overold  ne  un- 
solempne.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  3. 

overpart  (o-v6r-part'),  v.  t.  To  assign  too  high 
or  too  difficult  a part  to. 

He  is  a marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a very 
good  bowler ; but  for  Alisander  — alas,  you  see  how  ’tis  • 

— a little  o'erparted.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  588. 

How  now,  Numps ! almost  tired  in  your  protectorship  ? 
overparted,  overparted  f 

B.  Jonsson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii  1. 

overpass  (6-v6r-p&s'),  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over; 
cross. 

I stood  on  a wide  river’s  bank, 

Which  I must  needs  o’erpass. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  pass  by;  pass  by  without  notice  or  re- 
gard;  omit  to  notice  or  include;  overlook. 

All  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  view’d  and  slightly  overpass'd. 

Milton,  P.  11.,  iL  198. 

8.  To  pass  through ; pass ; spend. 

The  pains  that  he  hath  indured,  and  the  perils  that  he 
hath  over-passed. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Amiot  to  the  Readers. 

In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a pilgrimage. 

And  like  a hermit  overpass’d  thy  days. 

- Shak .,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iL  5.  117. 

4.  To  surpass. 

It  seems  you  have  abjured  the  helps  which  men 
Who  overpass  their  kind,  as  you  would  do, 

Have  humbly  sought.  Browning,  Paracelsus. 

overpassed,  overpast  (o-ver-past'),  a.  That 
has  already  passed ; past. 

It*  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I make  my  refuge,  un- 
til  these  calamities  be  overpast.  pg.  ivjf. 

That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o’erpast;  . . . 

, Swear  not  by  time  to  come ; for  that  thou  hast 
Misused  ere  used,  by  times  misused  o’erpast. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4.  388. 

No  time  is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  651. 


overpay  (o-ver-pa' ),  v.  t.  I . To  pay  in  excess ; 
pay  more  than  is  necessary. 

“ My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold.  ” 

“Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier/’  cried  the  Prince. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  To  reward  beyond  the  price  or  value. 

III.  43 
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Let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 

Which  I will  over-pay  and  pay  again 
When  1 have  found  it. 

Shak. , All’s  Well,  iii.  7. 16. 

3.  To  be  more  than  a recompense  or  reward  for. 
A moment  like  this  overpays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

overpayment  (o'ver-pa//ment),  n.  A payment 
in  excess  of  what  is  just  or  required, 
overpeer  (o-ver-per'),  v.  t.  To  overlook  ; look 
down  on ; rise  above ; overhang. 

The  clifts 

That  overpeer  the  bright  and  golden  shore. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
Your  argosies  with  portly  sail  . . . 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 

That  curtsy  to  them.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 12. 

overpeople  (o-ver-pe'pl),  v.  t.  To  overstock 
with  inhabitants:  usually  in  the  past  participle, 
overpercht  (d-vOr-pOrch'),  v.  t.  To  perch  upon 
or  over. 

With  love’s  light  wings  did  I o’er-perch  these  walls. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  66. 

over-persuade  (6*v6r-p6r-8wad'),  v.  t.  To  per- 
suade or  influence  against  one’s  inclination  or 
opinion. 

Like  him  who,  being  in  good  health,  lodged  himself  in 
a physician  s house,  and  was  over-persuaded  by  his  landlord 
to  take  physic,  of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his  doc- 
tor-  Dryden,  .Kneid,  Ded. 

overpertedt,  a.  Having  too  much  pertness, 
self-conceit,  or  self-sufficiency.  Richardson. 

When  an  unable  spirit,  being  overperted  with  so  high 
authority,  is  too  passionate  in  the  execution  of  such  an 
office  as  cannot  be  checked  but  by  violence. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  xxii.  10. 

overpick-loom  (o'ver-pik-lom),  n.  A loom 
which  has  a picking  or  shuttle-driving  arrange- 
ment above,  as  distinguished  from  one  hav- 
ing an  under-  or  a side-picking  motion.  E.  3. 
Knight. 

over-picture  (o-ver-pik'tur),  v.  t.  To  exceed 
the  representation  or  picture  of;  representor 
picture  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

She  did  lie,  . . . 

O'er -picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature. 

Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  205. 
overplant  (o-ver-plant'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
planten;  < over  + plant.]  If.  To  transplant. 

And  the  Lord  sayd,  if  ye  ban  f eith  as  the  corn  of  Seneuey 
ye  schulen  seye  to  this  more  tre,  be  thou  drawen  up  by  the 
roote,  and  be  ouer-plantid  into  the  see,  and  it  schal  obeye 
to  you.  Wyclif,  Luke  xvii.  6. 

2.  To  plant  too  abundantly. 

At  that  time  the  high  price  of  oysters  caused  overplant- 
mg,  which  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  planting- 
grounds.  Fisheries  of  If.  S.,  V.  iL  527. 

over-plate  (o'ver-plat),  n.  In  armor , the  large 
pauldron  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  also,  the  large  cubitiere  of 
the  same  epoch — these  being  applied  over  the 
complete  brassard  of  plates, 
overplawt,  n.  [ME.,  < over  + plate.]  A boil- 
ing over.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  373. 
overplus  (o'ver-plus),  n.  [<  E.  over  + L.  plus, 
more.  Cf.  surplus.]  Surplus ; that  which  re- 
mains after  a supply  or  beyond  a quantity  pro- 
posed; excess. 

If  the  rich  men  did  believe  this  promise  of  God  they 
would  willingly  and  readily  give  a little  to  have  the  over- 
plus. Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VL,  1550. 

Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn ; 

And,  with  the  rest  full-mannd,  from  the  head  of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cassar.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  7.  6L 

overply  (6-ver-pli'),  v.  t.  To  ply  to  excess; 
exert  with  too  much  vigor. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  [my  eyesl  over- 
plied 

In  Liberty  s defence.  Milton , Sonnets,  xviL 

overpoise  (o-ver-poiz'),  v.  t.  To  outweigh.  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 
overpoise  (o'ver-poiz),  n.  Preponderant  weight. 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  J.  Dryden. 
overpopulate  (o-ver-pop'u-lat),  v.  t.  To  over- 
people. 

overpopulation  ( o-ver-pop-ii-la'shon ) , n.  Ex- 
cess of  population.  Pop.  Sci'.  Mo.,  XXXVI.  182. 
overpost  (o-v6r-post'),  v.  t.  To  hasten  over 
quickly. 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o’er- 
posting  that  action.  Shak,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  171. 

overpower  (o'ver-pou-er),  n.  Too  great  a pow- 
er; extensive  power. 

For  when  a state  growes  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a great 
floud,  that  will  be  sure  to  overflow. 

Bacon,  Vicissitudes  of  Things, 
overpower  (o-ver-pou'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  vanquish 
by  superior  power  or  force ; subdue ; reduce  to 
silence,  inaction,  or  submission ; defeat. 


over-rake 

The  lion  dying  thrustetli  forth  his  paw. 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o’erpowered.  Shak,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1.  3L 

2.  To  be  too  intense  or  violent  for;  overcome 
by  intensity;  overwhelm:  as,  his  emotions 
overpowered  him. 

Va<iam,  the  greatness  of  your  goodness  overpowers  me 
that  a lady  so  lovely  should  deign  to  turn  her  beauteous 
eyes  on  me  so.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

Overpower'd  quite, 

I cannot  veil,  or  droop  my  sight. 

Tennyson , Eleanore. 
=Syn.  1.  Beat,  Overwhelm , etc.  (see  defeat),  overbear,  mas- 
ter, crush. 

overpoweringly  (6-v6r-pou'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  overpowering  manner;  with  superior  force, 
overpraise  (o-vffi’-praz'),  V.  t.  To  praise  too 
much;  praise  unduly  or  beyond  measure, 
overpraising  (o-ver-pra'zing),  n.  Excessive 
praise.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  615. 
oyer-preach(o-ver-prech'),t).  t.  Topreacbwhat 
is  too  profound  for  (the  hearer  or  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  hearer). 

Many  of  us  . . . over-preached  our  people’s  capacities. 
Bp.  Gaudcn,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  117.  (Davies.) 

overpress  (o-ver-pres '),v.t.  1.  To  bear  upon 
with  irresistible  force ; crush ; overwhelm. 

Who  with  dolour  and  wo  the  hert  ouer-presse. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6226. 
The  prease  and  store  of  the  Turkes  was  so  great  that 
they  were  not  able  long  to  endure,  hut  were  so  ouerpressed 
that  they  could  not  wield  their  weapons. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  13L 
I am  so  overpressed  with  business  as  I have  no  time  for 
these  or  other  mine  own  private  occasions. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  447. 
2.  To  overcome  by  importunity, 
overpressort,  n.  An  oppressor. 

Fitz  Stephen  calleth  him  Violentns  Cantii  Incubator : 
that  is,  the  violent  overpressor  of  Kent. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  352.  (Domes.) 

overpressure  (6'ver-presh,/ur),  n.  Excessive 
pressure. 

The  intellectual  overpressure  of  children  in  the  schools. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo..  XXXI V.  864. 


Overpressure-valve,  a valve  in  a steam-boiler  which 
opens  when  a certain  pressure  is  attained ; a safety-valve 
overprize  (o-ver-priz'),  V.  t.  1.  To  value  or 
prize  at  too  high  a rate. 

My  foes  with  wond’ring  eyes  shall  see 
I ouer-prize  my  death. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  Iv.  22. 
I am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services.  Coleridge. 
2.  To  surpass  in  value. 

By  being  so  retired, 

O er-pnzed  all  popular  rate. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L 2.  92. 

over-production  (6'ver-pro-duk,,shon),  n.  Ex- 
cessive production ; production  of  commodities 
in  excess  of  demand. 

I know  not  of  any  economical  facts,  except  the  two  I have 
specified,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  a gen- 
eral over-production  of  commodities  ever  presented  itself 
in  actual  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Ecou.,  iii.  14,  § 4. 

overproof  (o-ver-prof'),  a.  Having  a less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  0.91984:  said  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors. If  10  volumes  of  water  to  100  volumes  of  the  spir- 
it are  needed  to  reduce  the  latter  to  proof,  the  liquor  is 
said  to  be  10  overproof  and  so  on,  the  number  preceding 
the  word  overproof  indicating  in  all  cases  the  number  of 
volumes  of  water  required  to  reduce  100  volumes  of  the 
spirit  to  the  specific  gravity  above  named.  In  practice, 
0.920  is  the  specific-gravity  number  used,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  commercial  purposes.  See  proof  and 
underproof. 

OVer-purchasef,  V.  i.  To  pay  too  high  a price. 

Whosoever  buys  either  wealth  or  honour  at  the  price  of 
a crime  over-purchases. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  628.  (Davies.) 

over-purchase  (o'yer-peU'chas),  n.  A dear  bar- 
gain. 

Mirth  at  the  expence  of  Virtue  is  an  over-purchase. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View,  p.  161. 

overputt  (o-ver-put'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overputten;  < 
over  + put1.]  To  overthrow;  subdue, 
overquellt  (o-ver-kwel'),  v.  t.  To  quell ; subdue ; 
gain  power  over. 

What  champion  now  shal  tame  the  power  of  hell, 

And  the  unrulie  spirits  overquell? 

Bp.  Hall,  Elegy  on  Dr.  Witaker. 
over-rack  (o-ver-rak'),  v.  t.  To  rack  or  torture 
to  excess ; overstrain ; overtax. 

I’m  over-rack'd  with  expectation 
Of  the  event  this  plot  will  train  him  to. 

Beau,  and  PI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  1. 

over-rake  (o-ver-rak'),  v.  t.  To  rake  fore  and 
aft,  as  a heavy  sea  a vessel  at  anchor  with  her 
head  to  the  wind ; sweep  over. 

The  seas  did  so  over-rake  them  as  many  times  those  upon 
ye  decke  knew  not  whether  they  were  within  bord  or  with- 
oute.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  14a 


over-rake 

[The  ship]  was  laid  over  on  one  side  two  and  a half  hours, 
so  low  as  the  water  stood  upon  her  deck,  and  the  sea  over- 
taking her  continually. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  76. 

overrank  (o-ver-rangk'),  a.  Too  rank  or  luxu- 
riant. 

Oh  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 

Shaker  of  o'er -rank  states ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v. 

overrate  (o-ver-rat'),  v.  t.  To  rate  or  estimate 
too  highly. 

Sir,  you  o’er-rate  my  poor  kindness. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L 4.  41. 

overrate  (o'ver-rat),  n.  An  excessive  estimate 
or  rate. 

At  what  an  overrate  I had  made  purchase.  Massinger . 

overreach  (o-ver-rech7),  v.  [<  ME.  overrechen  ; 
< over  + reach *.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  overtake. 
Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  1. 17. 
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The  cartere,  overryden  with  his  carte, 

Under  the  whel  ful  lowe  he  lay  adoun. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1164. 
I wol  that  reaume  ouer-ride  and  rediliche  destrue. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4147. 
Whatever  reluctance  other  members  of  the  tribe  have 
to  recognize  the  leadership  of  any  one  member  is  likely 
to  be  over-ridden  by  their  desire  for  safety  when  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  furthers  that  safety. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 473. 

2.  To  ride  too  mucli ; fatigue  by  riding. 

How  like  a troop  of  rank  oreridden  jades 
Yon  bushy-bearded  citizens  appeare ! 

Heywood,  1 Edw.  IY.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  I.  27). 

3.  To  outride ; pass  in  riding. 

I over-rode  him  on  the  way.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IY.,  L 1.  30. 

4.  In  surg.,  to  overlap:  said  of  a fragment  of  a 
broken  bone  in  relation  to  another  fragment. — 
To  override  one’s  commission,  to  discharge  one’s  office 
in  too  arbitrary  a manner,  or  with  too  high  a hand. 

over-righteous  (o-ver-ri'tyus),  a.  Righteous 
overmuch ; affecting  excessive  sanctity.  Boget . 


2.  To  reach  beyond  in  any  direction;  rise  above;  overripe  (6-ver-rip')^a.  Too  ripe;  also,  in  an 
extend  or  go  beyond. 

And  now  is  no  Man  in  Grace  but  the  new  Marquess  of 
Suffolk ; all  Favours  from  the  King  and  Queen  must  pass 
by  him,  and  the  Extent  of  his  Power  over-reacheth  all  the 
Council.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  188. 

A common  error  when  working  to  windward  in  a race 
for  the  purpose  of  rounding  a weather  mark-boat,  is  for  a 
boat  to  overreach  herself — that  is  to  say,  stand  on  farther 
than  necessary  for  weathering  the  mark. 

Qualtrough,  Boat  Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  138. 

3.  To  deceive  by  cunning,  artifice,  or  sagacity; 
cheat;  outwit. 

For  that  false  spright  . . . 

Was  so  expert  in  every  subtile  slight 
That  it  could  overreach  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  10. 


Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  L 2.  96. 

4.  To  reach  or  stretch  too  far. 

She  over-reached  her  right  arm,  and  felt  pain  in  the 
shoulder.  Lancet,  No.  3466,  p.  241. 

= Syn.  3.  To  dupe,  circumvent,  cozen,  gull,  bamboozle, 
take  in. 

II.  intrans.  In  the  manage,  to  strike  the  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or  shoe  of  the 
fore  foot : said  of  a horse.—  Overreaching  device, 
an  attachment  to  the  loot  or  leg  ol  a horse  to  prevent 
overreaching. 

overreacher  (o-ver-re'cher),  n.  1.  One  who 
overreaches;  one  who  deceives. — 2.  A horse 
that  overreaches. 

overread  (o-ver-red'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overreden, 
< AS.  oferrasdan,  read  over,  consider,  < ofer, 
over,  + rcedan,  read:  see  readf.)  To  read  over; 
peruse. 

Many  other  bokes  that  I haue  sought  & ouerredde  for  to 
accomplysshe  hit. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  vL 
You  shall  anon  over -read  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  212. 

overread  (o-ver-red'),  a . Having  read  too 
much. 

For  him  as  for  few  in  this  overread  age  literature  meant 
the  time-tested  masterpieces. 

The  Academy,  May  4,  1889,  p.  305. 

overreckon  (d-ver-rek'n),  v.  t.  To  reckon, 
compute,  or  estimate  in  excess. 

If  we  will  needs  over-reckon  our  condition,  we  do  but 
help  to  aggravate  our  own  wretchednesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  ix. 


intensive  use,  more  than  ripe. 

Thy  years  are  ripe  and  over-ripe;  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 
Won  Asia,  and  the  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iiL  31. 

We  may  not  be  forced  to  trust  the  matter  so  long  agi- 
tated, and  now  overripe  for  settlement,  to  chance,  to  the 
unopened  future.  Gladstone. 

overripen  (o-ver-ri'pii),  v.  t.  To  make  too  ripe. 

Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres’  plenteous  load  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  L 2. 1 

overroast  (o-ver-rost'),  v . t.  To  roast  too  much. 

Better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 

Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 

Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  178. 

overrule  (o-ver-rol'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  rule 
against ; reject ; pronounce  to  be  invalid  or  un- 
tenable; set  aside:  as,  the  plea  was  overruled. 

All  these  objections  . . . were  overruled;  so  that  I was 
obliged  to  comply.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 


overseaming 

It  is  easye  to  forraie  and  overrunne  the  whole  lande. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
An  army  have  I muster’d  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  overrun. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  L L 102. 

4.  To  outrun;  run  faster  than  (another)  and 
leave  (him)  behind. 

Anaxius  followed  me ; but  his  proud  heart  did  so  disdain 
that  exercise  that  I had  quickly  over -run  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  il. 
By  Mr-  Allertons  faire  propositions  and  large  promises, 

I have  over  rune  my  selfe. 

Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  309. 

In  pursuit  of  his  interests,  he  made  all  the  doubles  which 
he  thought  necessary  to  attain  his  object.  He  often  over- 
ran his  prey,  and  missed  that  which  he  might  have  gained 
by  observing  a straighter  course.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxiii. 

5.  To  run  beyond;  exceed;  especially,  to  go 
beyond  some  prescribed  or  recognized  limit,  as 
of  space  or  time. 

The  bounty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fulness  shames  our  discontent. 

Whittier,  For  an  Autumn  Festival. 

6.  To  run  over  or  run  down;  tread  down;  over- 
whelm; crush  by  superior  force. 

Keeping  his  cattle  in  inclosure  where  they  shall  always 
have  fresh  pasture  that  now  is  all  trampled  and  overrun. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Such  is  thy  wont,  that  still  when  any  Knight 
Is  weakned,  then  thou  doest  him  over-ronne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  L 44. 

7.  In  printing , to  extend,  as  composed  types, 
beyond  the  limit  first  determined;  carry  over 
(words  or  lines)  to  the  next  line,  column,  or 
page.— To  overrun  the  constable.  Same  as  to  outrun 
the  constable  (6)  (which  see,  under  constable). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  superabundant  or 
excessive;  overflow;  run  over. — 2.  To  extend 
beyond  the  due  or  desired  length,  as  a line  or 
page  in  printing,  or  beyond  any  prescribed  or 
desired  limit,  as  in  the  paying  out  of  a line  from 
a reel,  etc. 

overmnner  (o-v^r-run'er),  n.  One  who  over- 
runs. 

Vandal  o'er-runners,  Goths  in  Literature. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  iL 

In  arch.,  to  project 


He  overrides  or  reverses,  with  the  most  philosophical 
coolness,  many  of  the  decisions  made  by  Jeffreys  and  other  nTror.GQii  /n  vAr.nnlM  v i 
hanging  judges  among  his  predecessors.  OVersaii  ( )y  • ■ 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1. 17.  beyond  the  general  face. 

2.  To  have  sway  over;  exercise  rule  or  control- 
ling influence  over ; control. 

Civil  law,  being  the  act  of  the  whole  body  politic,  doth 
therefore  overrule  each  several  part  of  the  same  body. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 


My  lord,  you  shall  o’er-rule  my  mind  for  once. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iiL  1.  67. 


oversay  (o-ver-sa'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  oversaid, 
ppr.  oversaying.  To  say  over;  repeat.  Ford. 
[Rare.] 

overscapef,  V.  t.  [ME.  overscapen ; < over  + 
scapel.\  To  escape. 

Whiche  for  to  counte  is  but  a jape, 

As  thynge  whiche  thou  myste  overscape. 

Gower.  ( HalliweU .) 


3.  To  influence  or  turn  in  another  direction, 

or  to  another  course  of  action,  by  greater  au-  overscent  (o-v6r-sent'),  v.  t.  To  scent  exces- 


thority  or  power:  as,  the  accident  was  over- 
ruled  for  good. 

Good  faith,  you  shall  not ; I will  overrule  you. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
He  talked  a good  deal  about  honour,  and  conscience, 
and  deceiving  some  dear  friend ; but,  lord,  we  soon  over- 
ruled that.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  2. 

But  God  o'errules  all  human  follies  still, 

And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  will. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  463. 

ii.  intrans.  To  exercise  control;  prevail. 

When  a world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 

Yet  hath  a woman’s  kindness  over-nded. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  50. 

overruler  (o-ver-ro'ler),  n.  One  who  controls, 
directs,  or  governs.  Sidney,  Defense  of  Poesy. 


sively;  seent  so  as  to  cover  or  conceal  the  ori- 
ginal odor. 

Sanders  himself  having  the  stench  of  his  railing  tongue 
over-scented  with  the  fragrant  ointment  of  this  prince's 
memory.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  303. 

overscore  (d-ver-skor'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  over- 
scored, ppr.  overscoring.  To  score  or  draw  a line 
or  lines  over ; erase  by  drawing  lines  over. 

It  had  originally  been  written  London,  and  afterwards 
carefully  overscored — not,  however,  so  effectually  as  to  con- 
ceal the  word  from  a scrutinizing  eye, 

Poe,  Prose  Tales,  L 379. 

over-scrupulous  (o-ver-skrd'pu-lus),  a.  Scru- 
pulous to  excess. 

Men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-scrupvlom  as  to  measures 
which  they  deem  essential  to  their  personal  safety. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 


O God,  if  he  were  a doer  of  good,  over-reckon  his  good  OVerrulingly  (d-ver-ro'ling-li),  adv.  In  an  over-  over- scrupulousness  (d-ver-skro'pu-lus-nes), 


deeds;  and  if  he  were  an  evil-doer,  pass  over  his  evil-do-  .ruling  manner, 
ings.  E.  W-  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  III.  164.  q VOPPUII  (d-ver-run^),  V. 

overredt  (o-ver-red'),  v.  t.  To  smear  with 


t.  To  smear  with  a 

red  color.  [Pare.] 

Go  prick  thy  face,  and  over -red  thy  fear, 

Thou  lily-liver’d  hoy.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 14. 

over-refine  (d"ver-re-fin'),  v.  i.  To  refine  too 
much ; refine  with  an  undue  amount  of  subtlety, 
over-refinement  (d^ver-re-fin'ment),  n.  Ex- 
cessive refinement;  refinement  with  excess  of 
subtlety  or  affectation  of  nicety, 
over-rent  (o-ver-rent'),  v.  i.  To  exact  too  high 
a rate  of  rent ; rack-rent. 

The  lords  and  landed  ouer-rent , 

And  cunningly  the  same 
The  parasite  doth  ouer-reach, 

And  beares  away  the  game. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  v.  22. 

override  (d-ver-rid'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overriden  (= 
D.  overrijden  = G.  uberreiten  = Dan.  override) ; 
< over  + ride.]  1.  To  ride  over;  hence,  to 
trample  down;  supersede:  as,  a decision  that 
overrides  all  previous  decisions. 

Thare  myghte  mene  see  Romaynez  rewfully  wondyde. 
Over-redyne  with  renkes  of  the  round  table ! 

Marie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1524. 


[<  ME.  *overrunnen, 
overrennen,  overrinnen;  < over  + run.)  I.  trans. 

1 . To  run  over  in  speech  or  in  thought ; trav- 
erse ; go  over. 

Thus  much,  Sir,  I have  briefly  overronne  to  direct  your 
understanding  to  the  wel-head  of  the  History. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  To  the  Reader. 
O Clifford,  hut  bethink  thee  once  again, 

And  in  thy  thought  o’er-run  my  former  time ; 

And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  45. 

2.  To  run  or  spread  over ; grow  over ; cover  all 
over;  extend  over  or  throughout;  be  propa- 
gated throughout. 

Till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee 
Like  envious  floods  o’er-run  her  lovely  face. 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  iu  the  world. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii.  67. 
Of  all  false  religions,  the  Mahometan  came  nearest  to 
the  Christian  in  the  swift  manner  of  its  propagation ; for 
in  a small  time  it  over-ran  a great  part  of  the  eastern 
world.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

Stone  walls  overrun  with  privet  and  barberries. 

Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  xxi. 

3.  To  harass  by  hostile  incursions;  overcome 
and  take  possession  of  by  invasion. 


n.  The  quality  of  being  over-scrupulous;  ex- 
cess of  scrupulousness. 

over-scutched  (d-vdr-skueht'l,  a.  Of  uncer- 
tain meaning : taken  by  Nares  as  over-switched : 
by  Malone  as  ‘ worn  in  the  service’:  in  the 
latter  sense  used  by  Scott, 
oversea  (o'ver-se'),  adv.  To  or  in  a place  be- 
yond the  sea;  abroad.  Scott,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  xxvi. 

oversea  (o-ver-se'),  a.  [<  oversea,  adv.  Cf.  AS. 
ofersailic,  also  oferscewisc,  fr'om  over  the  sea, 
transmarine.]  Foreign ; from  beyond  the  sea. 

Some  far-journeyed  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
powder  their  talk  with  oversea  language. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Ait  of  Rhetoric,  iiL 

overseam  (o'vdr-sem),  n.  A seam  in  which 
the  thread  is,  at  each  stitch,  passed  over  the 
edges  of  the  margins  sewed  together,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bind  the  edges;  an  overhand  seam, 
overseam  (o-ver-sem'),  v.  i.  To  do  over- 
seaming:  same  as  overcast,  6,  and  overhand. 
overseaming  (o'ver-se-ming),  n.  A kind  of  sew- 
ing in  which,  while  the  margins  of  two  pieces 
are  seamed  together,  the  thread  is  also  laid 


overseaining 
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over  the  edges  of  the  pieces,  and  drawn  down  overseershin  fo-vAr-Rer'ahiri't  « re  i 

terial  always  from  the  same  side,  the  threadSbeing  laid  (o-ver-sel  ),  V.  t.  and  i.  1.  To  sell  at 

ovpr  t.hp  orlrroa  of  onnh  ofUnh  T _ 1 ■ ® tOO  high  fl  pPlCGi 


°*erihe  edges  at  each  stitch.  In  machine  overseaming 
i?oped  . over  the  edges  at  each  stitch. 
Buttonhole-stitching,  where  the  buttonhole  is  first  cut 
and  then  stitched,  is  a kind  of  overseaming,  though  not 
usually  so  called.  Overseaming  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kid  gloves,  the  seaming  together  of  breadths  of 
carpet,  etc.  See  stitch  and  overhand. 

overseas  (o'ver-sez'),  adv.  Same  as  oversea. 

He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life,  . . . 

And  sick,  of  home  went  overseas  for  change. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 


overside 

2.  To  outshine;  surpass  in  brightness. 

Therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of  Goths, 

lllro  tlvn  atntol..  » i.  1-  _ , ’ 


fife  with  ease  I can  disclaim, 

And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  ix. 

2.  To  sell  more  than  can  be  delivered  or  more 
than  is  in  existence;  to  “sell  short”:  as,  to  over- 
sell a stock. 


As,  however,  the  ordinary  reason  for  the  non-delivery  of 
a stock  is  that  one  has  not  got  it  to  deliver,  backwarda- 
. „ ommg  K,  me  mali,  f usually  marks  that  the  stock  has  been  oversold  by 

oversee  (o-v6r-se'),«.  [<  ME.  overseen  oversen  *!T ??-  ■ A.  and  «.,  eth  ser.,  XI.  458. 

< AS.  ofersedn  (=  1).  overzien  = MLQ  oversen  overs®^  C?-ver-sot  ),  v.  [<  ME.  oversetten,  set 
= OHG.  ubarsehan,  MHG.  G.  ubersehen  = Sw  T>-°verzetten  = <*•  ubersetzen  = Sw.  of- 

fifversfii  — r»an  * versatta  = Dan.  overscette , translate);  K over  + 


of verse  = Dan.  overse ),  look  over,  look  down 
npon,  despise,  < ofer,  over,  + seon.  see : see 
see1.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  look  over;  superintend; 
overlook ; take  care  of ; look  out  for. 

Ouerseye  me  at  my  sopere  and  some  tyme  at  nones. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  378. 
That  he  should  rule,  overse , and  correct  the  manners  and 
condicions  of  the  people. 

Hall,  1548,  Hen.  V.,  f.  1.  ( Halliwell .) 
Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will. 

Shak. , Lucrece,  1.  1205. 
A . . . wife  . . . without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family. 

rv  m . Dryden , tr.  of  Horace’s  Epodes,  ii.  65. 

2f.  To  revise. 

I therefore  the  said  towne  clerk  . . . exhorte  and  pray 
all  suche  worshipfulle  persones  as  hereafter  shall  be  callid 
and  electid  to  the  seide  offices,  at  theire  ceasons  of  ley- 
soure,  to  rede  or  do  to  be  redde  and  overseen  this  present 
boke-  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  413. 

3f.  To  pass  unheeded ; omit ; neglect ; overlook. 

Nay,  Madam,  I advise  nothing  ; I only  lay  before  you, 

I a mend,  thp  I ilPAn  vnn I imfkec  itrV,: .ill  ■ t, _ v. 


o PnCd  7u’  T iiuMuuK  . A omy  lay  oeiore  you, 

aa  a Friend,  the  Inconveniences  which  perhaps  you  have 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 
(a)  To  be  deceived,  deluded,  or  mis- 


To  be  overseent. 

taken. 

They  We  mightily  o’erseen  in  it,  methinks. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iv.  1. 

How  are  poor  women  overseen!  We  must 
Cast  away  ourselves  upon  a whining  lover. 

In  charity.  Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  i.  2. 

(i>)  To  be  tipsy  ; be  intoxicated. 

Syte  not  to  longe  vppe  at  euene, 

For  drede  with  ale  thou  be  ouersene. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  49. 

All  this  is  come  through  the  occasion  of  making  . . a 

supper  in  my  chamber : the  Lord  pardon  me,  I trust  no 
more  to  be  so  far  overseen. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1858),  II.  31. 

II.  intrans.  To  omit  or  neglect  to  see;  over- 
look. 

The  most  expert  gamesters  may  sometimes  oversee. 

Fuller. 

overseer  (o-v(;r-ser'),  m.  [<  oversee  + -erk]  1. 

One  who  overlooks ; a superintendent ; a super-  nna/c.,  j 

visor;  one  who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  overshadow  (o-ver-shad'o),  v.  t. 
ox  anv  matter.  eiifiWinniti  / a c / 


I.  trans.  1.  To  set  over. — 2.  To  turn 
over;  overturn;  capsize. 

The  winds  thy  sighs : 

Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest- tossed  body.  Shak. , R.  and  J.,  iii.  5.  137. 
A small  bark  of  Salem,  of  about  twelve  tons,  . . . was 
overset  in  a gust.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  71. 

3.  To  overthrow;  subvert;  overturn. 

We  might  . . . overset  the  whole  power  of  France. 

Addison , Present  State  of  the  War. 
She  made  no  scruple  of  oversetting  all  human  institu- 
tions, and  scattering  them  as  with  a breeze  from  her  fan. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale  Romance,  vi. 

4.  To  overcome.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  people  were  so  ouersette  with  their  enemies  that 
manye  of  them  were  as  yolden,  and  tooke  partie  againe 
their  owne  neighboures.  Fabyan,  Chron.  (ed.  1559),  I.  62. 

5f.  To  overcharge;  assess  at  too  high  a rate. 

The  usurers  and  publicans  . . . bought  in  great  the 
emperor  s tribute,  and,  to  make  their  most  advantage,  did 
overset  the  people.  Tyndale,  Works,  II.  71.  (Davies.) 

II.  intrans.  To  be  overturned ; be  upset. 

The  pilot  kept  in  close  by  the  land,  to  see  if  no  bight, 
or  inlets  offered  to  bring  up  in  ; but  we  were  going  with 
such  violence  that  I was  satisfied  we  should  overset  if  we 
attempted  this.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  216. 

While  kingdoms  overset, 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
overset  (o'v&r-set),  n.  [<  overset,  «.]  1.  An 
upsetting;  overturn;  ruin.— 2f.  An  excess; 
superfluity. 

This  overset  of  wealth  and  pomp.  Burnet. 

Oversew  (6-v6r-so'),  v.  t.  To  sew  in  a manner 
similar  to  overcasting,  but  more  closely,  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  material, 
and  with  greater  care.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
overshade  (o-ver-shad'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with 
shade  ; cover  with  anything  that  causes  dark- 
ness; render  dark  or  gloomy. 

Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2.  131. 

[<  ME.  *over- 


m Aouiuin,  queen  ui  uouiB, 

lhat  like  the  stately  Phoebe  ’mongst  her  nymphs 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant’st  dames  of  Rome. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And..  L 1.  317. 

OVershirt  (o'ver-shert),  n.  An  outer  shirt, 
overshoe  (o'ver-sho),  n.  [=  D.  overschoen  = G. 
uberschuh  = Sw.  ofversko  = Dan.  oversko ; as 
over  4-  shoe.]  A shoe  worn  over  another ; spe- 
cifically, an  outer  water-proof  shoe ; also,  an 
outside  shoe  lined  with  fur  or  other  warm  ma- 
terial, worn  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
overshoot  (o-ver-shot'),  v.  [<  ME.  oversheten , 
< AS.  ofersceotan , shoot  over,  < ofer,  over,  + 
sceotan,  shoot:  see  shoot.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  shoot 
over,  as  water  on  a wheel.— 2.  To  shoot  or  go 
beyond;  fly  beyond;  hence,  to  exceed;  overstep. 

The  houndes  had  overshet  hym  alle. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  383. 
In  the  fogge  . . . [he]  missed  the  shippe,  and  ouershot 
fier,  and  afterwards,  returning  backe,  he  found  the  ship. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L 429. 
But  this  caused  us  to  overshoot  our  time,  the  moon  spend- 
ing so  fast.  R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  406). 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  trouble 
How  he  outruns  the  wind. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  680. 

. The  lark  is  gay, 

That  drives  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 

Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  496. 

3.  To  shoot  over  or  beyond,  as  a mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satisfaction  by 
overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  Tillotson. 

There  was,  however,  a kind  of  wholesale  sanctity  about 
the  place  which  overshot  the  mark. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  138. 
To  overshoot  one’s  self,  to  venture  too  far ; go  too  far 
in  any  course  of  action ; overreach  one’s  self. 

In  finding  fault  with  the  lawes,  I doubt  me,  you  shall 
much  overshoote  your  self.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Believe  me,  you  shall  not  overshoot  yourself,  to  send  him 
that  word  by  me.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

My  Lord  of  Rochester  . . . overshot  himselfe,  by  the 
same  carnage  and  stiff n esse,  which  their  friends  thought 
they  might  have  well  spar’d,  . . . and  that  it  had  ben  suf- 
ficient to  have  declar’d  their  dissent  with  lesse  passion. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Feb.  21,  1689. 
II.  intrans.  To  shoot  over  or  too  far;  hence, 
to  overstep  due  hounds  in  any  respect. 

Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  my  fault ; 

If  I have  over-shot , I’ll  shoot  no  more. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

overshootingt  (o-v6r-sho'ting),  p.  a . Exces- 
sive. 


of  any  matter, 

-The  overseer  also  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem  was  Uzzi 
the  son  of  Bani.  Neh.  xi<  22. 

Your  family  and  children  be  without  good  overseers. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  217. 

For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a servant,  over - 
seer,  or  graft,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a title  belonging 

only  to  Christ.  Knox,  Hist.  Reformation,  Pref  n-wowt  k , , 

a v.  Except  by  the  rivers  and  savage  habitations,  where  they 

A.  opecincaily,  one  who  oversees  or  superin-  ar.e  no*'  overshadowed  from  the  sunne,  they  are  covered 
tends  workmen,  especially  slaves ; one  who  has  fruit.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 122. 

charge,  under  the  owner  or  manager,  of  the  To  shelter;  protect;  cover  with  protecting 
work  on  a plantation,  or,  in  Australia,  on  a influence. 

Station.  The  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  day  they  [field-hands]  had  , , . . , Luke  35. 

been  in  the  fields,  pressed  to  work  under  the  driving  lash  OVershadOWer  (o-ver-shad'6-er),  n.  One  who 
01  tne  overseers.  Mrs.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  xxxii.  throws^a  shade  over  anything.  Bacon , To  the 
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shaawen , < AS . of ersccadwian  (=  MHG.  iiber- 
schatewen , G.  iiberschatten  = Goth,  ufarska - 
dwjan ),  overshadow,  < ofer,  over,  + sceadwian. 
shadow:  see  shadow , v.]  1.  To  throw  a shadow 
over;  overshade;  shade. 

While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them-  Mat.  xvii.  5. 

Except  by  the  rivers  and  savage  habitations,  where  they 

ITfi  not'.  nrtPTilhntltvtitofl  ♦ V. *1 . 


3t.  A reviser;  a critic. 

There  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  overseers  of  all 
books,  whose  censure  in  this  respect  would  fall  as  sharp 
on  us  as  it  hath  done  on  many  others. 

Hooker,  Kccles.  Polity,  v.  31. 
4t.  An  executor  or  an  adviser  to  an  executor, 
formerly  sometimes  named  in  wills. 

Overseer  to  most  of  their  wills. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platon ick  Philos.,  p.  31. 
Overseers  of  highways,  in  certain  States,  local  officers 
charged  with  supervising  the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  roads.  [U.  S.]—  Overseers  of  the  poor,  officers  ap- 
pointed annually  hv  the  inatir-ea  in  oil  fVixx  tmi « v. 


King,  Jan.  2,  1618. 
overshadowyt  ( o-vei’-shaj'6-i), «.  [< overshadow 
+ -yi.]  Overshadowing.  ' [Rare.] 

TheFigTree  . . . hath  her  Figs  abone  the  leaf,  because 

it  is  so  large  and  ouershadowie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hist.,  xvi.  26.  (Davies.) 

overshake  (o-ver-shak'),  v.  t.  If.  To  shake 
away;  disperse. 

Now  welcom  somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe. 

That  hast  this  wintres  weders  overshake. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  686. 

2.  To  shake  excessively. 


I am  to  require  you  not  to  have  an  overshooting  expecta- 
^tion  of  me.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 

overshot  (o-v^r-shot'),  p.  a.  1.  Exceeded  in 
shooting  or  in  any  effort ; surpassed. 

But  are  you  not  ashamed  ? nay,  are  you  not. 

All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o’ershot? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  160. 
2.  Having  exceeded  proper  limits  in  drinking; 
intoxicated;  tipsy.  [Colloq.] 

Death ! Colonel,  I knew  you  were  overshot.  Chapman. 
Overshot  leaves,  in  hot.,  in  the  Musci,  those  leaves  in 
which  the  anterior  margin  turned  toward  the  vegetative 
point  of  the  stem  stands  higher  than  the  posterior  one, 
and  thus  the  anterior  margin  of  every  leaf  overlaps  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  leaf  which  stands  before  it,  while 
its  own  posterior  . 
margin  is  overlap- 
ped by  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  leaf 
which  stands  be- 
hind it.  Encyc. 

Brit.,  XVII.  67.— 

Overshot  water- 
wheel, a wheel  that 
receives  the  water 
shot  over  the  top  on 
the  descent.  The 
circumference  of 
the  wheel  is  furnish- 
ed with  buckets,  so 
fashioned  and  dis- 
posed as  to  receive 
the  water  at  the  top 
of  the  wheel 


and 


Overshot  Water-wheel. 


ii  vTi  • -e  rs  01  tne  Poor,  officers  ap-  lo  shake  excessively. 

°Tewave  In  zoperinff’  sre 

tants  for  the  noor-ratf*  nnH  pgUom  m as  oackina  Winter  (wnien  sap  utiHpt* 


retain  it  until  they 

reach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  lowest  point.  The  water 
’ uuL,  lln  u.imt  uieinnam-  l 'I,  /‘T’-'L"'  same  acts  principally  by  its  gravity,  though  some  effect  is  also 

tants  for  the  poor-rate,  and  collect  the  same.  Thereliefof  as  jomter  (which  see,  under^otKtefl).  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  it  strikes  the  wheel, 

toe  poor  is  now  administered  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  Overshine  (o-ver-shln'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *overslii-  Overshot  (o'ver-shot),  n.  A mill  with  an  over- 
Who  may  appoint  assistant  overseers  The  em„e  < AS.  oferscinan  (=  D.  overschenen  = OHG.  shot  wheel. 

uberskinen , MHG.  iiberschinen.  G.  iiberscheinen)  More  water  for  another  mill, 

shinp  nnori  ^ rt+’w  -i-  — vu* An  old  weak  overshot  I must  provide  for. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Mad  Lover,  iv.  L 


■ r uy  UK)  u ( 

wfio  may  appoint  assistant  overseers.  The  oflice  is  com- 
pulsory, and  entirely  gratuitous,  but  several  classes  of 
persons  are  exempt  from  serving.  Numerous  miscellane- 
ous duties,  over  and  above  their  original  duty  of  relieving 
the  poor,  are  now  imposed  by  statute  on  overseers : such 
as  making  out  the  lists  of  voters,  lists  of  persons  in  ar- 
rears of  rates,  etc.  In  certain  of  the  United  States,  also, 
tfiere  are  officers  of  local  government  called  overseers  of 
the  poor ; then-  duties,  however,  are  generally  confined  to 
the  administering  of  relief  to  the  poor. 


shine  upon,  < ofer , over,  + scinan,  shine 
shine.]  1.  To  shine  upon;  illumine. 

That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds, 

Should  notwithstanding  join  our  lights  together 
And  overshine  the  earth  as  this  the  world. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii  1.  38. 


overside  (o'ver-sid'),  adv.  Over  the  side,  as  of 
a ship.  [Rare.] 

The  bulk  of  toe  cargo,  instead  of  being  put  upon  the 
quays,  is  discharged  overside  into  lighters  and  conveyed 
to  wharves.  The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  232. 


His  oversloppe  nis  nat  worth  a myte. 

Chaucer , ProL  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  80. 

To  render  slow; 

oversight  (o'ver-sit),  n.  [=JD.  overzigt  = G.  ^.eheck;  curb.  Hammond , Works,  IV.  563. 
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overside  (o-ver-sid'),  a.  Acting  over  the  side: 
as,  overside  dredges  (that  is,  dredges  that  dis- 

charge  over  the  side).  overslowt  (o-ver-slo  ),  v.  t. 

r-sit),  ».  [=  D.  overzigt  = G.  * check;  curb.  Hammond,  V . 

iibersicht  = Sw.  dfversigt  = Dan.  oversigt;  as  oversman  (o'verz-man),  ».;  pi.  oversmen  (-men). 
over  + sight.]  i.  Superintendence;  inspec-  An  overseer;  a superintendent;  specifically, 
t, ion  • watchful  care  in  Scots  law,  an  umpire  appointed  by  a submis- 

Fee’d  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  to  decide  where  ^wo  arbiters  have  differed 

oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.  m opinion,  or  named  by  the  arbiters  themselves, 

l Pet.  v.  2.  under  powers  given  them  by  the  submission. 
2.  A mistake  of  inadvertence;  an  overlook-  oversnow  (o-ver-sno'),  v.  t.  1.  To  cover  with 
ing;  omission;  error. 

Be  not  always  ready  to  excuse  every  over-sight,  or  indis- 
cretion, or  ill  action.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  4. 


overstrike 

to  the  end  of;  get  through;  outstay;  over- 
stay. N . E.  D. 

overstare  (o-ver-star'),  v.  t.  To  outstare. 

I would  o'erstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 

Shak.,  Al.  of  V.  (ed.  Knight),  iL  1.  27. 


=Syn.  1.  Supervision,  inspection,  control,  direction,  man- 
agement, charge. — 2.  Inadvertence,  etc.  (see  negligence), 
mistake,  blunder,  slip. 

oversightedness  (o'ver-slt-ed-nes),  n.  Long- 
sightedness ; hypermetropia. 
oversilet,  v.  t.  [<  over  + sile,  var.  of  ceil:  see 
ceil .]  To  cover  over;  conceal. 

Ere  I my  malice  cloke  or  overside. 

In  giving  Izac  such  a counsell  vile. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas.  (Hares.) 

oversize1  (6-v6r-slz'),  v.  t.  [<  over  + size1,'] 
surpass  in  bulk  or  size.  [Rare.] 

Or  for  that  [Dalmatians]  bred  in  a mountainous  countrey, 
who  are  generally  observed  to  over-size  those  that  dwell 
on  low  levels.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

oversize2  (o-ver-slz'),  v.  t.  [<  over  + size2.']  To 
cover  with  size  or  viscid  matter.  [Rare.] 
O’er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.  Shak. , Hamlet,  iL  2.  484. 

OVerskip  (o-ver-skip'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overskippen  ; 

< over  + skip.]  1.  To  skip  or  leap  over;  pass 
over  by  leaping ; hence,  to  omit. 

Many  a worde  I overskipte 
In  my  tale,  for  pure  fere. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  L 1208. 
Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  yourselves 
guides  of  them  that  guide  you ; neither  seek  ye  to  overskip 
the  fold.  Quoted  in  Hooker’s  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  iii. 

2.  To  pass  by  or  fail  to  see  or  find ; pass  by  or 
treat  with  indifference ; neglect;  slight. 

But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip , 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6.  113. 
But  if  we  haue  overskipped  it,  we  will  not  enuie  them 
that  shall  find  it. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  Works,  L 221. 
overskipperf  (6-v&r-skip'6r),  n . One  who  skips 
(as  passages  in  reading). 

So  is  he  a goky,  by  god,  that  in  the  godspel  failleth,  . . . 
And  ouerslcippers  also.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  123. 

overskirt  (o'v6r-sk6rt),  n.  1.  An  outer  skirt. 
— 2.  Drapery  arranged  upon  or  over  the  skirt 
g dress. 

overslaugh  (o-ver-sla'),  v.  t.  [<  D.  overslaan 
(=  G.  iiberschlagen),  skip  over,  pass  by,  omit, 

< over,  = E.  over,  + slaan,  = E.  slay,  strike : see 


in  Scots  law,  an  umpire  appointed  by  a submi's-  overstate  (o-ver-stat'),  v.  t.  To  exaggerate  in 
' ' ’ — ■»  statement;  express  or  declare  in  too  strong 

terms. 

All  needless  multiplication  of  points  of  controversy, 
whether  in  the  form  of  overstating  differences,  or  under- 
stating agreements.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  616. 

overstatement  (6-ver-stat'ment),  n.  An  exag- 
gerated statement ; an  overcharged  account  or 
recital. 

Emerson  hates  the  superlative,  hut  he  does  unquestion- 
ably love  the  tingling  effect  of  a witty  over -statement. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  vi. 


snow. 

Beauty  o’ersrum’d  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  v. 

Hence — 2.  To  cover  and  whiten  as  with  snow ; 
make  hoary. 

Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o’ersnowed  my  head. 

Dryden,  dineid,  v. 

oversoon  (o-vfer-son'),  adv.  Too  soon, 
oversorrow  (o-ver-sor'o),  v.  t.  To  grieve  or  af- 
flict to  excess. 

He  . . . shall  restore  the  much-wronged  and  over  sor- 
rowed state  of  matrimony.  Milton,  Divorce,  Pref. 

To  over-soul  (o'ver-sol),  n.  [Imitated  from  Skt. 
adhyatman,i  adhi,  over,  + dtman,  breath,  spirit, 
soul,  self:  see  atmo-.]  The  divine  spiritual 
unity  of  things ; God  as  the  spiritual  unity  of 
all  being  and  the  source  of  spiritual  illumina- 


overstay  ( o-ver-sta'  ),v.t.  To  stay  or  delay  be- 
yond; stay  beyond  the  limits  or  duration  of: 
as,  to  overstay  one’s  time, 
overstep  (o-ver-step'), v.  t.  [<  ME.  *oversteppen, 
< AS.  ofersteppan  (=  D.  overstappen  = OHG. 
uberstephen),  cross  over,  exceed,  < ofer,  over,  + 
steppan,  step:  see  step,  r.]  To  step  over  or 
beyond;  exceed. 

When  a government,  not  content  with  requiring  decen- 
cy, requires  sanctity,  itoversteps  the  bounds  which  mark  its 
proper  functions.  Macaulay,  heigh  Hunt. 


tion:  used  bv  Emerson,  without  precise  defini-  , . , _ , , , , , Q . 

tiou,  as  a philosophical  conception.  overstock  (o'vfir-stok),  n.  Superabundance, 


more  than  is  sufficient. 


The  only  prophet  of  that  which  must  be  is  that  great  „w„.0+n_|r  Ktnk'i  v t To  stock  or  snn- 

iture  in  which  we  rest,  as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft  arms  OVeTStOCK  (o-ver-stOK  ), , t.  1 o STOCK  or  sup- 


nature  in  which  we  rest,  as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft  arms 
of  the  atmosphere ; that  Unity,  that  Over-soul,  within  which 
every  man’s  particular  being  is  contained  and  made  one 
with  all  other ; that  common  heart. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  244. 

The  over-soul  of  Emerson  is  that  aspect  of  Deity  which 
is  known  to  theology  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  411. 

oversow  (o-vte-so'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *oversowen,  < 
AS.  ofersawan  (=  OS.  obharsajan  = OHG.  ubar- 
sawen),  oversow, < ofer,  over,  + sdwan,  sow:  see 
sow  1.]  1.  To  sow  over;  scatter  or  sprinkle 
over. 

Whilst  he  sleeps,  the  enemy  oversows  the  field  of  his 
heart  with  tares.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  480. 

2.  To  sow  too  much  of:  as,  to  oversow  one’s 
wheat. — 3.  To  sow  too  much  seed  upon:  as, 
to  oversow  a lot  with  rye. 

over  span  (o-ver-span'),  v.  t.  To  reach  or  extend 
over. 

oversparred  ( o-ver-spilrd' ),  a.  Havingtoo  large 
spars,  or  masts  and  yards:  said  of  a vessel. 

overspeak  (o-ver-spek'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To 
speak  too  much ; use  too  many  words. 

Il.t  trans.  To  express  in  too  many  or  too  big 
words:  used  reflexively. 

Describing  a small  fly,  he  extremely  over-worded  and 
over-spake  himself  in  his  expression  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Nemean  Lion. 

Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  229. 


over  and  slay.]  1.  To  pass  over  in  favor  of  overspent  (o-v6r-spent')»  a.  Harassed  or  fa- 
another:  as,  to  overslaugh  ^ tigued  to  an  extreme  degree. 


ture ; in  mil.y  to  remit  the  ordinary  duty  of  (an 
officer,  or  company,  etc.)  who  has  been  detailed 
to  other  service. — 2.  To  hinder  or  obstruct ; 
oppress  ; keep  down.  [U.  S.] 

Society  is  everywhere  overslaughed  with  institution!. 
...  It  is  getting  into  the  condition  of  a sick  man. 

W . Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  89. 

overslayt  (o'v6r-sla),  w.  [<  ME.  overslay  (also 
over  slauth ),  < AS.  ofer  siege , ofersloege , lintel,  < 
ofer , over,  + siege , < sledn,  strike : see  slay.]  A 
lintel  or  transom.  Prompt.  Parv.y  p.  374. 
Oversleep  (o-ver-slep'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  sleep  be- 
yond: as,  to  oversleep  the  usual  hour  of  rising. 
—To  oversleep  one’s  self,  to  sleep  longer  than  one  ought 
or  desires  to  sleep. 

II.  intrans.  To  sleep  beyond  the  proper  or 
desired  time  of  waking. 

overslidet  (o-ver-slid'),».i.  To  slide  over  or  by; 
pass  by. 

For  lacke  of  time  I let  ouerslide. 

Lydgate,  Story  of  Thebes,  ii. 

overslip  (o-v&r-slip'),  v.  t.  1.  To  slip  or  pass 
without  notice ; pass  undone  or  unused. 

It  | this  poeml  was  soe  sodainlie  thrust  into  the  presse 
that  I had  noe  competencie  of  time  . . . with  a more  dili- 
gent pervsall  to  correct  any  easily  overslipped  errour. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ' 


; (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  111. 
Faultes  escaped  in  the  Printing  correcte  with  your 

?ennes : omitted  by  my  neglygence,  ouerslippe  with  pa- 
ienoe.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  224. 

2.  To  pass  over  (any  one);  pass  by.  Shak., 
T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  2.  9. 

overslopt  (o'v6r-slop),  n.  [<  ME.  oversloppe,  < 
AS.  oferslop,  also  oferslype  (=  Ieel.  yfirsloppr), 
an  overgarment,  surplice,  < ofer,  over,  + *slop, 
* slype  (in  comp.),  a garment:  see  slop2,  slip.] 
An  upper  garment;  a surplice. 


Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlic  beats 
For  harvest  hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ii.  9. 

overspratt.  A Middle  English  contracted  third 
person  singular  of  overspread. 
overspread  (6- vfer-spred '),  v.  [<  ME.  over- 
spreaen,  < AS.  ofersprwdan  (=  D.  overspreiden 
— MHG.  G.  iiberspreiten),  < ofer,  over,  + spree- 
dan,  spread:  see  spread.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  spread 
over;  cover  over. 

And  after  this,  Theseus  hath  ysent 
After  a beer,  and  it  al  overspradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richeste  that  he  hadde. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  2013. 

Darkness  overspread  the  deep, 

Ere  Nature  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  L 636. 

2.  To  be  scattered  over. 

Here  wild  olive  shoots  o’erspread  the  ground, 

And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields  around. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii.  264. 

II.  intrans.  To  he  spread  or  scattered  about, 
overspring  (o-v6r-spring'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
springen  (=  D.  overspringen  = MHG.  uberspring- 
en,  G.  uberspringen) ; < over  + spring.]  To  over- 
top; overclimb;  rise  above. 

That  fyve  fadme  at  the  leeste  it  oversprynge 
The  hyeste  rokke  in  Armorik  Briteyne. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  L 832. 


overstain  (o-ver-stan'),  v.  t.  To  stain  the  sur- 
face of ; besmear. 

We  well  could  wash  our  hands ; . . . 

Heaven  knows  they  were  besmear’d  and  overstain’d. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  236. 

OVerstandt  (o-v6r-stand'),  v.  t.  1.  To  stand 
over  or  beside. — 2.  To  stand,  endure,  or  stay 


ply  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted;  fill  to  over- 
flowing ; glut ; crowd : as,  to  overstock  the  mar- 
ket with  goods,  or  a farm  with  cattle. 

Some  think  the  fools  were  most,  as  times  went  then. 

But  now  the  world’s  o'erstock'd  with  prudent  men. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1. 102, 

overstockst  (o'ver-stoks),  n.  pi.  [<  over  + 
stocks.  Cf.  nether-stock.]  Knee-breeches, 
overstore  (d-ver-stor' ),  v.  t.  To  store  to  excess ; 
supply  in  superabundance.  I.  Walton,  Com- 
plete Angler,  p.  148. 

overstory  (6'ver-std//ri), pi.  overstories  (-ri  z). 
In  arch.,  a clearstory  or  any  upper  story, 
overstrain  (o-ver-stran'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To 
strain  or  strive  to  excess ; make  exhausting  or 
injurious  efforts. 

He  [Apelles]  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  les- 
son deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  overstraining  and 
earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often  did  them 
more  harm  than  good. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  § 54. 
II.  trans.  To  stretch  or  strain  too  far ; exert 
to  an  injurious  degree. 

Even  the  largest  love  may  be  overstrained. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations  (ed.  Tegg),  II.  376. 

Some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a mood 
Of  overstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be. 

To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
From  the  overstraining  and  almost  slumberless  labor  of 
the  last  days  and  nights.  The  Century,  XXIX.  89. 

overstrain  (o'ver-stran),  n.  Excessive  strain; 
exhausting  effort. 

Nancy,  who  does  not  love  him,  . . . says  it  was  such  an 
overstrain  of  generosity  from  him  that  it  might  well  over- 
set him. 

Jiichardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  144.  (Davies.) 
II e was  suffering  from  the  universal  malady  of  overstrain * 
with  its  accompanying  depression  of  vitality. 

Hew  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  106. 

overstrawt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  overstrew . 
overstream  (o-v^r-strem')*  v . t.  [=  D.  over- 
stroomen  = MHG.  iiberstrumen , G.  uberstromen 
= Sw.  ofverstromma  = Dan.  overstromme ; as 
over  + stream.]  To  stream  or  flow  over. 

Overstream'd  and  silvery-streak’d 
With  many  a rivulet  high  against  the  Sun. 

Tennyson,  Islet. 

overstretch  (o-ver-streeb'),  v.  t.  To  stretch  or 
strain  excessively ; overstrain : exaggerate, 
over  strew  (6-v6r-stro')>  v- [Also  overstrow , 
formerly  also  over  straw ; = D.  overstrooijen  = 
MLG.  overstrouwen  = MHG.  uberstrouwen , G. 
uberstreuen;  as  over  + strew.]  To  strew  or  scat- 
ter over. 

See  how  the  bold  usurper  mounts  the  seat 
Of  royal  majesty ; how  overdrawing 
Perils  with  pleasure,  pointing  ev’ry  threat 
With  bugbear  death.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  15. 

Overstride  (o-v6r-strid'),  V.  To  step  or  stride 
beyond.  Drayton, Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
overstrike  (o-ver-strik'),  v.  t.  [=  MHG.  uber- 
strichen , G.  iiberstreichen;  as  over  + strike.]  To 
strike  with  excessive  force ; strike  beyond. 

The  Forsaken  Knight  overstrake  himself  so  as  almost  he 
came  down  with  his  own  strength. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii 


overstring 

overstring  (6- ver-string '),  v.  In  pianoforte- 
making, to  arrange  the  strings  in  two  sets,  one 
of  which  crosses  obliquely  over  the  other, 
overstringing  (6'ver-stririg'''ing),  n.  In  piano- 
forte-making, the  act,  process,  or  result  of  ar- 
ranging the  strings  in  two  sets,  one  of  which, 
usually  comprising  the  largest  and  longest 
strings,  crosses  obliquely  over  the  other.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  instrument  more  compact,  and 
brings  the  tensions  into  better  opposition  to  each  other. 

overstrow  (o-ver-stro'),  v.  t.  Same  as  over- 
strew. 

overstrung  (o-ver-strung'),  a.  1.  Too  highly 
strung;  too  sensitively  organized. 

Many  women  will,  no  doubt,  resent  that  one  should  take 
as  a type  a personality  so  excessive,  so  absorbed  and  enam- 
ored of  itself,  overstrung  and  overbalanced. 

Scribner’s  Mag.,  VI.  633. 
2.  Noting  a pianoforte  in  which  the  strings  are 
arranged  in  two  sets,  one  crossing  obliquely 
over  the  other. 

overstudied  (6-v6r-stud'id),  (t.  .Excessively 
learned;  too  carefully  taught. 

Fondly  overstudied  in  useless  controversies. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Conclusion. 

overstudy  (o'ver-stud-i),  n.  Excessive  study. 

There  is  a case  of  eyes  spoiled  for  life  by  over-study. 

H.  Spencer , Education,  p.  41. 

OVersumt  (o'ver-smn),  n.  A surplus. 

Whatsoeuer  ouer-mmme  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to  him 
by  leases  and  other  excheats,  wherof  also  I haue  seen 
mention.  Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Britain,  xviii. 

OVersup  (o-ver-sup'),  v.  i-  [<  ME.  oversopen;  < 
over  + sup.]  To  eat  or  drink  to  excess. 

And  ouersoped  at  my  soper.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  429. 
OVersupply  fd/''v6r-su-pU'),  v.  t.  To  supply  in 
excess  of  demand. 

oversupply  (d'ver-su-pli//),  n.  A supply  in  ex- 
cess of  demand. 

A general  over -supply  or  excess  of  all  commodities  above 
the  demand,  bo  far  as  demand  consists  in  means  of  pay- 
ment, is  thus  shown  to  be  an  impossibility. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  iii.  14. 

overswarming  (o-vfer-sw&r'mmg),  a.  Swarm- 
ing to  excess. 

OVersway  (o-ver-swa'),  v.  t.  To  sway,  influ- 
ence, or  control  by  superior  force  or  power; 
overrule. 

But  that  great  command  o’ersivays  the  order, 

She  should  In  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  261. 

His  ungovernable  temper  had  ooerswayed  him  to  fail  in 
hiB  respects  to  her  majesty’s  person. 

Sufft,  Change  in  Queen’s  Ministry. 
OVerswell  (6-ver-swel'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  rise 
above  the  rim,  bounds,  or  banks  of ; overflow. 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o’erswell  the  cup ; 

I cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus’  love. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 161. 

II.  intrans.  To  rise,  as  a flood ; overflow. 

Let  floods  o’erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1.  97. 
overt  (o'vert),  a.  [<  ME.  overte,  < OF.  overt, 
ouvert,  F.  ouvert,  open,  opened,  pp.  of  ovrir,  F. 
ouvrir,  open,  prob.  a contraction  of  OF.  advrir, 
aiivrir  — Pr.  adubrir,  open,  < L.  ad,  to,  + LL. 
deoperire,  open,  uncover,  < L.  de,  off,  out,  + ope- 
rire,  cover,  perhaps  < *obperire,  < ob,  before,  in 
front,  + -perire,  as  in  aperire,  uncover : see  aperi- 
ent. The  two  forms  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what confused,  and  OF.  ovrir,  if  not  < advrir, 
must  be  considered  a var.  of  avrir,  < L.  aperire, 
open.]  If.  Open;  yielding  easy  passage. 

The  air  therto  is  so  overte  . . . 

That  every  soun  mot  to  hit  pace. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  718. 

2.  Plain  to  the  view;  apparent;  not  covert; 
open;  manifest. 

In  sauter  is  sayd  a verce  ouerte 
That  spekes  a poynt  determynable. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L 592. 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise.  Bacon. 
To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 

Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  107. 
The  possibility  of  co-operation  depends  on  fulfilment  of 
contract,  tacit  or  overt.  U.  Spencer , Man  vs.  State,  p.  99. 

3.  In  her,:  (a)  Having  the  wings  spread : said 
of  a bird.  The  wings  are  represented  with  the 
points  downward  unless  blazoned  as  overt  ele- 
vated. (b)  Open : said  of  anything  that  is  com- 
monly shut : as,  a purse  overt.— Letters  overt.  See 
letter^. — Market  overt.  See  market.— Overt  act,  as 
commonly  defined,  an  open  or  manifest  act  from  which 
criminality  is  inferred;  but  the  better  opinion  is  that 
open  and  manifest  are  here  used  in  contrast  not  to  secret 
and  concealed  acts,  but  to  intent  and  words.  The  writ- 
ing and  sending  of  a letter  may  be  an  overt  act,  however 
eecretly  done. 
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Treason  begins  in  the  heart  before  it  appears  in  overt 
acts.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  i.  7. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostil- 
ities between  two  nations.  Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  73. 

overtake  (o-ver-tak'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overtaken; 
< over  + take.']  1.  To  come  up  with  in  travel- 
ing the  same  way,  or  in  pursuit  (with  or  with- 
out the  idea  of  passing  the  person  or  thing 
overtaken);  catch  up  with  in  any  course  of 
thought  or  action. 

Spes  spaklich  hym  spedde,  spede  if  he  my3te, 

To  ouertake  hym  and  talke  to  liym  ar  thei  to  toun  come. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  82. 
Is  this  true  ? or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  5.  73. 
I walked  on  so  fast  that  even  he  could  hardly  have  over- 
taken me  had  he  tried.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxii. 

2.  To  take  by  surprise;  come  upon  unexpect- 
edly ; surprise  and  overcome ; carry  away. 

If  a man,  through  the  frailty  of  humane  Nature,  or  the 
sudden  surprise  of  a Temptation,  be  overtaken  in  a fault, 
do  not,  saith  he,  trample  upon  him,  nor  insult  over  him. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  vii. 
All  so  overtaken  with  this  good  news. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  6,  1666. 
He  walk’d  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  277. 

Hence — 3.  To  overpower  the  senses  of. 

If  her  beauties  have  so  overtaken  you,  it  becomes  a true 
lover  to  have  your  heart  more  set  upon  her  good  than  your 
own.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

0 you  blind  men,  with  feminine  shape  oretaken , 

Whose  amorous  hearts  are  witli  their  culture  shaken. 

Heywood,  Dialogues,  iii. 

4.  Specifically,  to  overcome  with  drink;  in- 
toxicate : chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

1 will  not  be  drunk  in  the  streets ; ...  if  I be  overtaken, 
it  shall  be  in  civil  and  genteel  company. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  798. 
I walked  here  after  nine,  two  miles,  and  I found  a parson 
drunk,  fighting  with  a seaman.  ...  It  mortified  me  to  see 
a man  in  my  coat  so  overtaken. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  May  5,  1711. 

overtalk  (o-ver-tak'),  v.  1.  intrans.  To  talk  too 
much. 

II.  trans.  To  overcome  or  persuade  by  talk- 
ing; talk  over. 

Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn, 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

overtask  (o-ver-task'),  v.  t.  To  impose  too 
heavy  a task  or  duty  upon : as,  to  overtask  a pu- 
pil ; to  overtask  the  memory. 

To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I suppose, 

In  such  a scant  allowance  of  star-light, 

Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot’s  art. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  309. 

overtax  (o-ver-taks'),  v.  t.  To  tax  too  heavily 
or  oppressively ; hence,  to  exact  too  much  from 
in  any  way. 

A river  is  competent  to  effect  its  own  purification  unless 
overtaxed  with  pollution.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  127. 
We  . . . have  loved  the  people  well, 

And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd.. 

Tennyson , Godiva. 

overteemed  (o-ver-temd'),  a.  Worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted with  too  much  teeming  or  bearing. 

-And  for  a robe, 

About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 

A blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  531. 
His  [Livy’s]  mind  is  a soil  which  is  never  overteemed , a 
fountain  which  never  seems  to  trickle. 

^ Macaulay,  History. 

overthrow  (o-ver-thro'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overthrow- 
en;  < over  + throw 1.)  1.  To  overturn;  upset. 

His  wife  overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invited  his 
friends.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  throw  down ; prostrate. 

The  King  and  Sir  William  Kingston  ran  together,  which 
Sir  William,  though  a strong  and  valorous  Knight,  yet  the 
King  overthrew  him  to  the  Ground. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  264. 
Hence— (a)  To  overcome;  defeat;  vanquish. 

O,  sir,  you  have  overthrown  Alisander  the  conqueror! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  577. 
The  claimants  whose  pretensions,  just  or  unjust,  had  dis- 
turbed the  new  settlement,  were  overthrown. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
(6)  To  subvert ; overturn ; ruin ; spoil. 

Here ’s  Gloucester,  a foe  to  citizens,  . . . 

That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion, 

Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3.  65. 
The  Dutch  are  planted  nere  Hudsons  Bay,  and  are  likely 
to  overthrow  the  trade. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  163. 
(ct)  To  cast  down  ; deject. 

Goode  men  beth  overthrowen  for  drede  of  my  peril. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 
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= Syn.  2.  Overpower,  Overwhelm,  etc.  (see  defeat),  over- 
come, master,  worst,  crush.  Subvert,  etc.  See  overturn. 

overthrow  (o'ver-thro),  n.  [ME.  overthrowe ; 
< overthrow , v.]  The  act  of  overthrowing,  or 
the  state  of  being  overthrown ; subversion ; de- 
struction; discomfiture;  defeat;  conquest:  as, 
the  overthrow  of  a tower,  of  a city,  of  plans,  of 
one's  reason. 

Sundrye  victories  hadde  bee,  and  sometimme  ouerthrowes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  37. 
What ! shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 

That  plotted  thus  our  glory’s  overthrow  ? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  24. 
To  give  the  overthrow,  to  defeat ; overthrow. 

Manie  of  them  which  now  do  offer  to  take  Armour  for 
your  sake,  yf  occasion  be  offered,  will  be  the  fyrst  to  stryke 
yow,  to  gyve  yow  the  overthrowe. 

Eooke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  74. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ; for  I perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius’  wing, 

And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 

Shak.,  J.C.,  v.  2.6. 

= Syn.  Prostration,  wreck,  rout.  See  defeat,  v.  t 

over-throw  (o'ver-thro),  n.  In  base-ball , cricket , 
and  similar  sports,  a ball  that  is  thrown  over 
the  head  of  the  player  for  whom  it  is  intended ; 
also  the  act  of  so  throwing  the  ball, 
overthrower  (o-ver-thro'er),  n.  One  who  over- 
throws, vanquishes,  or  destroys. 

Sundrie  were  brought  home  who  were  the  king’s  ene- 
mies, ouerthrower8  of  the  kingdome,  and  enemies  to  re- 
ligion. Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1578. 

overthrowing!  (o-ver-thro  'ing),  p.  a.  [ME. 

overthrowing  (tr.  L .prceceps) ; ppr.  of  overthrow , 
v.]  Rashly  inclined ; headlong;  hasty;  rash. 

The  nature  of  som  man  is  . . . overthrowenge  to  yvel, 
^and  . . . uncovenable.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

overthrust  (o' ver-thrust),  n.  In  geol. , a faulted 
overfold  accompanied  by  a distinct  separation 
of  the  masses  on  both  sides  of  the  faults,  which 
are  thrust  or  shoved  apart  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  the  fault  or  thrust-plane, 
overthwart  (o-ver-thwart'),  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  overtliwart,  overthwert , overtwert , overqwert , 
overwhart  (=  D.  overdwars  = Dan.  overtveert) ; < 
over  + thwart,  a.]  I.  adv.  1.  Athwart;  across; 
crosswise ; from  side  to  side. 

For  that  pece  that  wente  upright  fro  the  Erthe  to  the 
Heved  was  of  Cypresse ; and  the  pece  that  wente  over- 
thwart, to  the  whiche  his  Honds  weren  nayled,  was  of 
Palme;  and  the  Stock,  that  stode  within  the  Erthe,  in 
the  whiche  was  made  the  Morteys,  was  of  Cedre. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  10. 
Here  at  this  closet  dore  withoute, 

Right  overthwart,  youre  wommen  liggen  alle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  686. 
Like  a beame,  or  by  the  circumference,  and  that  is  ouer- 
thwart  and  dyametrally  from  one  side  of  the  circle  to 
the  other.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  81. 

A rich  full  robe  of  blue  silk  girt  about  her,  a mantle  of 
silver  worn  overthwart , full  gathered,  and  descending  in 
folds  behind.  Chapman,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

2.  Exceedingly;  excessively. 

Ouerthwart  cruel  and  ryght  perilous. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 3171. 

II.  prep.  1.  Across;  from  side  to  side  of. 
[He]  was  sory  for  his  nevew  that  he  saugh  ly  deed,  and 
began  to  prike  ouerthwert  the  felde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  653. 
It  is  aboue  30.  daies  iourney  to  passe  ouerthwart  the 
desert.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L 109. 

They  haue  a custome,  when  any  of  their  fathers  die,  in 
token  of  lamentation,  to  draw  (as  it  were)  a Leather  thong 
ouerthwart  their  faces,  from  one  eare  to  the  other. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  404. 
Thir  Towns  and  strong  holds  were  spaces  of  ground 
fenc’t  about  with  a Ditch  and  great  Trees  fell’d  overthwart 
each  other.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  On  the  other  side  of. 

Far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds. 

Cowper , Task,  i.  169. 

3.  Over  against;  opposite. 

Do’st  thou  know  the  man 
That  doth -so  closely  overthwart  us  stand? 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  i. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
overthwartt  (o'ver-thwart),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
overthwart:  see  overthwart , adv.]  I.  a.  1. 
Opposite ; situated  on  the  opposite  side. 

Faire  mistresse,  . . . mine  ouerthwart  neighbour. 

Greene,  Never  Too  Late. 
We  whisper  for  fear  our  o’erthwart  neighbours  should 
hear  us  cry  Liberty.  Dryden,  Cleomenes,  v.  2. 

2.  Contrary;  cross;  perverse;  contradictory. 

Be  not  to  orped,  ne  to  ouerthwart , & oothis  thou  hate. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 
If  they  reply  any  ouerthwart  words,  or  speake  any  bitter 
injurie,  the  hurt  is  that  you  haue  a heart  to  feele  it,  and 
not  strength  to  reuenge  it. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  183. 
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Alas,  what  cause  is  there  so  overthwart 
That  Nobleness  itself  makes  thus  unkind? 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  525). 

II.  n.  1.  An  adverse  or  thwarting  circum- 
stance. 

A hart  well  stay’d  in  overthwartes  depe 
Hopeth  amendes ; in  swete,  doth  feare  the  sowre. 

Surrey,  Praise  of  Meane  and  Constant  Estate. 

2.  Contradiction;  quarreling;  wrangling. 

What  have  wee  here  before  my  face,  these  unseemely 
and  malepart  overthwarts  ? 

Lyly,  Endimion,  iii.  1.  ( Nares .) 

overthwart  (o-ver-thwart'),  v.  t.  [<  overthwart , 
adv .]  1 . To  cross ; pass  or  lie  across. 

News  were  brought  hither  that  many  of  the  Turk’s  gal- 
leys were  drowned  by  over -thwarting  the  seas. 

Ascham,  To  the  Fellows  of  St  John’s. 

[Pallas]  stood 

Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 

Tennyson , (Enone. 

2.  To  thwart ; oppose ; hinder. 

When  I pretend  to  please,  she  ouerthwarts  me  still. 

Gascoigne,  Flowers,  Divorce  of  a Lover. 

All  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break  and 
overthwart. 

Stapleton , Fortress  of  the  Faith  (1565),  fol.  127.  {Latham.) 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 

overthwartingt  (6-v£r-tk  war 'ting),  n.  [Verbal 
n. of  overthwart^.]  Contradiction;  wrangling. 

Necessary  it  is  that  among  fri[e]nds  there  should  bee 
some  ouerthwarting. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  378. 

overthwartlyt  (o-v&r-thwart'li),  adv.  [<  ME. 
overthwertly , overqwertly ; < overthwart  + -ly2.] 
Transversely;  across;  crossly;  perversely. 

Obstinate  operam  dat.  He  deales  overthwartly  with  me. 
He  yieldes  not  an  inch.  He  stands  to  his  tackling. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).  {Nares.) 

overthwartnesst  (o'ver-thwart-nes),  w.  1.  The 
state  of  being  athwart  or  lying  across. — 2.  Con- 
trariness ; perverseness. 

Of  verie  overthwartnes  you  did  write  to  me  so,  by  cause 
I should  aunswere  to  the  same  purpose. 

Guevara , Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  56. 

My  younger  sister,  indeed,  might  have  been  married  to 
a far  greater  fortune,  had  not  the  overthwartness  of  some 
neighbours  interrupted  it.  Lord  Herbert , Life,  p.  53. 

overtilt  (o-ver-tilt'),  v.  t.  [<  overtilten ; < over 
+ tilt f v.]  To  tilt  over;  overturn. 

Antecryst  cam  thanne  and  al  the  croppe  of  treuthe 

Toraed  it  vp  so  doune  and  ouertilte  the  rote. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  53. 

overtime  (o'v6r-tim),  n.  Time  during  which 
one  works  beyond  the  regular  hours. 

overtime  (o'ver-tim'),  adv.  During  extra  time : 
as,  to  work  overtime. 

overtimelyt  (o-ver-tlm'li),  adv . [<  ME.  over- 

timely  che;  < over  + timely , adv.]  Untimely; 
prematurely ; unseasonably. 

Heeres  hore  are  shad  overtymeliche  upon  myn  heved. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  i.  meter  1. 

overtimelyt  (o-ver-tlm'li),  a.  [<  over  + timely, 
a.J  Unseasonable;  premature. 

Call  to  remembrance  (I  praithee)  the  vaine  youthfull 
fantasie  and  ouertirnelie  death  of  fathers  and  thy  brethren. 

Holin8hed,  Hist,  of  England,  Coanus,  an.  546. 

OVertippledt  (o-v6r-tip'ld),  a.  Intoxicated. 

Richard,  the  last  Abbot,  Sonne  to  Earle  Gislebert,  being 
over-tipled,  as  it  were,  with  wealth,  disdaining  to  bee  un- 
der the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dealt  with  the  king  . . . that  a 
Bishops  See  might  be  erected  here. 

Holland , tr.  of  Camden,  p.  493.  {Davies.) 

overtire  (o-v6r-th*'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  tire  exces- 
sively ; fatigue  to  exhaustion. 

Marching  with  al  possiblespeedeon  foote,  notwithstand- 
ing . . . the  ouertiring  tedious  deepe  sands. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  I.  613. 

He  his  guide  requested,  . . . 

As  over-tired , to  let  him  lean  awhile 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  1632. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  excessively  fatigued. 

Which  is  the  next,  and  must  be,  for  fear  of  your  overtir- 
ing, the  last  of  our  discourse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xxxiii.,  Ps.  lx.  2. 

overtitle  (o-v6r-ti'tl),  v.  t.  To  give  too  high  a 
title  to ; claim  too  much  for. 

Overtitiing  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God’s  cause. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  250. 

overtly  (o'vert-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  overtlye;  < 
overt  + In  an  overt  manner;  in  open 

view;  openly;  publicly. 

Whatsoever  he  overtly  pretended,  he  held  in  secret  a 
contrary  council.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  29. 

Good  men  are  never  overtly  despised,  but  that  they  are 
first  calumniated.  Young , Sermons,  II.  389. 

overtoil  (o-ver-toil'),  v.  t.  To  overtask  or  over- 
drive with  work ; overwork ; wear  out  by  toil. 


The  truth  is,  that  valour  may  be  overtoil'd  and  overcora 
at  last  with  endless  overcomming.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

They  were  so  ouer-toiled , many  fell  sicke,  but  none  died. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  128. 

Overtoil'd 

By  that  day’s  grief  and  travel. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

over-toiset  (o-ver-toiz'),  V.  t.  [<  E.  over  4-  F. 
toiser , measure,  < toise , a fathom,  a certain 
measure:  see  toise.]  To  measure  in  toises. 
Picking  a sustenance  from  wear  and  tear 
By  implements  it  sedulous  employs 
To  undertake,  lay  down,  mete  out,  o'er-toise 

^ Sordello.  Browning,  Sordello. 

overtone  (o'v6r-ton),  n.  In  music , a harmonic 
or  other  higher  pitched  vibration  accompany- 
ing the  fundamental  tone. 

The  series  of  elementary  sounds  into  which  a clang  can 
be  resolved,  . . . distinguishing  . . . the  lowest,  or 
fundamental  tone,  from  the  others,  or  overtones  of  the 
clang.  S.  Taylor,  Science  of  Music,  p.  73. 

overtop  (d-v6r-top'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  rise 
above  or  beyond  the  top  of. 

Where  her  imperious  fane  her  former  seat  disdains. 

And  proudly  over-tops  the  spacious  neighbouring  plains. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  16. 
I see  a column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 

Couper,  Task,  i.  558. 

2.  To  overstep ; exceed. 

If  Kings  presume  to  overtopp  the  Law  by  which  they 
raigne  for  the  public  good,  they  are  by  Law  to  be  reduc’d 
into  order.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

3.  To  excel;  surpass;  outstrip. 

The  Majestie  of  the  Gospel  must  be  broken  and  lie  flat, 
if  it  can  be  overtopt  by  the  novelty  of  any  other  Decree. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

What  they  do  in  present, 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3.  164. 


The  squirrels  also  foresee  a tempest  coming ; and  look, 
in  what  corner  the  wind  is  like  to  stand,  on  that  side  they 
stop  up  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  and  make  an  overture 
on  the  other  against  it.  Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  38. 

2f.  An  open  place. 

The  wastefull  hylls  unto  his  threate 

Is  a playne  overture.  Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  July. 

3.  Opening;  disclosure;  discovery.  [Bare.] 

I wish  . . . 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  L 172. 

Then  Heracleon  demanded  of  him  whether  this  doc- 
trine concerned  Plato?  and  how  it  was  that  Plato  had 
given  the  overture  and  beginning  of  such  matter  ? 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1085. 

4.  In  music , an  orchestral  movement  properly 
serving  as  a prelude  or  introduction  to  an  ex- 
tended work,  as  an  opera  or  oratorio,  its  form 
varies  from  a brief  flourish  to  a medley  of  melodies  or 
themes  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  work,  or  to  a 
composition  of  independent  form  complete  in  itself.  In 
some  cases  overtures  are  divided  into  two  or  more  sec- 
tions or  movements,  resembling  those  of  a suite  or  a sym- 
phony, each  riiodeled  upon  some  dance  form,  the  sonata 
form,  the  fugue  form,  etc.;  but  they  are  more  frequently 
in  a single  continuous  movement.  Many  veritable  over- 
tures being  successfully  used  as  concert  pieces,  it  is  now 
customary  to  give  the  name  to  detached  works  for  orches- 
tra which  are  intended  simply  for  conceit  use,  though  in 
such  cases  a special  title  is  usually  given  to  the  composi- 
tion. 

5.  Something  offered  to  open  the  way  to  some 
conclusion;  something  proposed  for  accep- 
tance or  rejection;  a proposal:  as,  to  make 
overtures  of  peace. 

Sec.  Lord.  I hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  I assure  you,  a peace  concluded. 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3.  46. 

I believe  without  any  Scruples  what  you  write,  that  Sir 
Wm.  St.  Geon  made  an  Overture  to  him  [Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh] of  procuring  his  pardon  for  1500Z. 

Howell,  Letters,  iL  61. 


A distant  imitation  of  a forward  fop,  and  a resolution 
to  overtop  him  in  his  way,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
a Dapper.  Steele,  Tatter,  No.  85. 

In  them  [Dante  and  Milton]  the  man  somehow  overtops 
the  author.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  276. 

II.  intrans . To  rise  above  others;  throw 
others  into  the  shade. 

Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 

How  to  deny  them,  who  to  advance  and  who 
To  trash  for  over-topping.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  81. 

overtower  (o-ver-tou'6r),  v.  I.  intrans.  To 
tower  or  soar  too  high. 

This  miscarriage  came  very  seasonably  to  abate  their 
overtowering  conceits  of  him.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  88. 

II.  trans.  To  tower  over;  overtop. 

overtrade  (o-ver-trad'),  V.  i.  To  purchase  goods 
or  lay  in  a stock  beyond  the  means  of  payment, 
the  needs  of  the  community,  or  one’s  means  of 
disposal  to  advantage. 

Whereby  the  kingdomes  stocke  of  treasure  may  be  sure 
to  be  kept  from  being  diminished,  by  any  ouer-trading  of 
the  forrainer.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  60. 

In  1836  and  1837,  the  overtrading  carried  on  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States  caused  a rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  joint-stock  banks. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  24. 

overtreatf  (o-v6r-tret'),  v.  t.  To  prevail  upon 
as  by  treating  or  entreaty ; over-persuade;  over- 
talk. 

Why  lettes  he  not  my  wordes  sinke  in  his  eares 
So  hard  to  ouertreate  ? Surrey,  JEneid,  iv. 

overtrip  (o-ver-trip'),  v.  t.  To  trip  over;  walk 
nimbly  over. 

In  such  a night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 

Shak. , M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  7. 

overtrowf,  v.  i.  [ME.  overtrowen;  < over  + 
trow.]  To  trust  too  much. 

For  I am  no  thing  ouer-trotcynge  to  my  self,  but  not  in 
this  thing  I am  justified,  for  he  that  demeth  me  is  the 
Lord.  Wyclif,  1 Cor.  iv.  4. 

overtrowf,  n.  [ME.,  < overtrow , v.]  Mistrust ; 
suspicion. 

Bi  quinte  contenance  to  come  he  granted, 

For  he  ne  durst  openly  for  over-trowe  of  gile. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1402. 

overtrust  (5-ver-trust'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  have 
too  much  trust  or  confidence. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting, 

Lets  her  will  rule.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1183. 

ii.  trans.  To  trust  with  too  much  confidence . 
Bp.  Hall , Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

overtrust  (o'ver-trust),  n.  Too  much  trust  or 
confidence. 

Wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

overture  (o'ver-tur),  n.  [<  OF.  overture , F. 
ouverture , an  opening,  a proposal,  < overt , open : 
see  overt.]  If.  An  opening;  an  aperture;  a 
hole. 


Specifically — 6.  Eccles.,  in  Presbyterian  church 
law,  a formal  proposal  submitted  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical court.  An  overture  may  proceed  either  from 
an  inferior  court  or  from  one  or  more  members  of  the 
court  to  which  it  is  presented.  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (as  in  the  supreme  courts 
of  most  Presbyterian  churches)  legislative  action  is  initi- 
ated by  adopting  an  overture  and  sending  it  to  presby- 
teries for  their  consideration.  See  the  quotation. 

Before  the  General  Assembly  passes  any  Acts  which  are 
to  be  binding  rules  and  constitutions  to  the  Church,  . . . 
the  same  must  be  first  proposed  as  an  overture  to  the  As- 
sembly, and,  being  passed  by  them  as  such,  be  remitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Presbyteries  of  this 
Church,  and  their  opinions  and  consent  reported  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  ...  If  returns  . . . show  that  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  approve,  the  overture  as  sent 
down  may  then  be  passed,  and  most  frequently  is  passed, 
into  an  Act  by  the  Assembly. 

W.  Mair,  Digest  of  Church  Laws,  p.  36. 
=Syn.  5.  Proposition,  etc.  See  proposal. 

overture  (o'ver-tur),  V.  t.  [<  overture , n.]  Ec - 
cles to  submit  au  overture  to.  See  overture , 
n .,  6. 

overturn  (o-ver-teru'),  v.  [<  ME.  overturnen , 
overtyrnen;  < over  + turn.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
overset;  upset;  overthrow. 

I dreamed  a dream,  and,  lo,  a cal  e of  barley  bread  tum- 
bled into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a tent,  and 
smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay 
al°ng-  Judges  viL  13. 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lv. 

2.  To  subvert;  ruin;  destroy;  bring  to  naught. 

But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 

Of  evils,  ana,  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  Milton , P.  L.,  vL  463. 

3.  To  overpower;  conquer;  overwhelm. 

Achilles  also  afterward  arose, 

Hit  on  his  horse,  hurlit  into  fight, 

Mony  Troiens  ouertymyt,  tumblit  to  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),L  7243. 

He  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up ; also  he 
sendeth  them  out,  and  they  overturn  the  earth.  J ob  xii.  15. 

Let  us  but  blow  on  them, 

The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o’erturn  them. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2.  24. 
= Syn.  Overturn,  Overthrow,  Subvert,  Invert,  upset,  throw 
down,  beat  down,  prostrate.  The  first  three  of  the  itali- 
cized words  indicate  violence  and  destructiveness.  In- 
vert is  rarely  used  where  the  action  is  not  careful  and  with 
a purpose : as,  to  invert  a goblet  to  prevent  its  being  filled. 
That  which  is  overturned  or  overthrown  is  brought  down 
from  a standing  or  erect  position  to  lie  prostrate.  Over- 
throw indicates  more  violence  or  energy  than  overturn,  as 
throw  is  stronger  than  turn.  That  which  is  subverted  is 
reached  to  the  very  bottom  and  goes  to  wreck  in  the  turn- 
ing: as,  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  justice.  To 
invert  is  primarily  to  turn  upside  down,  but  it  may  be 
used  figuratively,  of  things  not  material,  for  turning  wrong 
side  before  or  reversing : as,  to  invert  the  order  of  a sen- 
tence. See  defeat,  v.  t.,  and  demolish. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  overturned;  capsize:  as. 
a boat  that  is  likely  to  overturn. 
overturn  (o'v6r-t6rn),  ».  1.  The  state  of  being 
overturned  or  subverted ; the  act  of  overturn- 
ing; overthrow. 


overturn 

No  awkward  overturns  of  glasses,  plates,  and  salt-cellers. 

Chesterfield , Letters.  {Latham.) 
The  only  evidence  of  this  great  overturn  of  everybody’s 
habits  in  the  house  was  that  the  room  in  which  the  dan- 
cing had  been  remained  untouched. 

Mr 8.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxiii. 

2.  Refrain;  burden. 

There  were  pipers  playing  in  every  neuk, 

And  ladies  dancing,  jimp  and  sma’ ; 

And  aye  the  owretum  o'  their  tune 
Was  “Our  wee  wee  man  has  been  lang  awa  1 ” 
Motherwell,  quoted  in  Child’s  Ballads,  I.  127,  note. 

overturner  (o-ver-ter'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  overturns  or  subverts. 

I have  brought  before  you  a robber  of  the  public  trea- 
sure, an  overtumer  of  law  and  justice.  Swift. 

overtwertt,  adv.  and  prep.  A Middle  English 
variant  of  overthwart.  Chaucer . 
overtwine  (o-ver-twin'),  V . t.  To  twine  over  or 
about ; in  wreathe.  Shelley. 
overuse  (o-v6r-uz'),  V.  t . To  use  to  excess ; use 
too  much  or  too  frequently, 
overuse  (o'v6r-us),  n.  Too  much  or  too  frequent 
use. 

overvailf,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  overveil. 
overvaluation  (6-v6r-val-u-a'shon),  n . Too 
high  valuation ; an  overestimate, 
overvalue  (o-ver-val'u),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  too 
great  value  on;  rate  at  too  high  a price:  as,  to 
overvalue  a house ; to  overvalue  one’s  self. 

He  was  so  far  from  overvaluing  any  of  the  appendages 
of  life  that  the  thoughts  even  of  life  itself  did  not  seem 
to  affect  him.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value. 

I dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to  your 
ring  : which,  in  my  opinion,  o'ervalues  it  something. 

Shade.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4.  120. 

overvault  (o-ver-valt'),  v.  t.  To  arch  over. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

OVerveil  (o-ver-val'),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  conceal 
with  or  as  with  a veil. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 

Whose  pitchy  mantle  over- veil’ d the  earth. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  82. 

overviewt  (o'ver-vu),  n.  An  overlooking;  in- 
spection. 

Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray’d  thus  to  thy  over- view ? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  175. 

overview  (o-ver-vu'),  v.  t.  To  overlook. 

It  overviews  a spacious  garden, 

Amidst  which  stands  an  alabaster  fountain. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iff.  3. 

over-violent  (o-ver-vl'o-lent),  a.  Excessively 
violent  or  passionate;  prone  to  violence  or 
abuse.  Dryden. 

overvote  (o-ver-vot'),?;.  t.  To  outvote;  outnum- 
ber in  votes  given.  Eikon  Basilike. 
overwalk  (6-v6r-wak'),  V.  t.  To  walk  over  or 
upon. 

Ill  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'er-walk  a current  roaring  loud 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a spear. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  192. 

overwaltt,  v.  t.  [ME.  overwaltcn;  < over  + 
wait .]  To  roll  oyer;  overturn. 

All  the  folke,  with  there  fos,  frusshet  to  dethe, 

And  the  wallis  ouerwalt  into  the  wete  dyches. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8155. 

overwart  (o-vfrr-w&r'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  war; 
conquer.  Warner,  Albion’s  England,  v.  25. 
overwardt  (o'ver-ward),  adv.  [<  ME.  overward, 
< over  + -ward.]  Across;  crosswise. 

And  wethir  thou  thi  landes  eree  or  delve, 

Ooerward  and  afterlonge  [lengthwisej  extende  a lyne. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

Overwash  (o-vfer-wosh'),  v.  t.  To  wash  or  flow 
over;  spread  over  or  on. 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 

Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash’ d with  woe. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  I,  1225. 

overwatch  (o-vfer-woch'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To 
watch  to  excess. — 2.  To  exhaust  or  fatigue  by 
long  want  of  rest. 

What!  thou  speak’st drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I blame  thee  not;  thou  art  o'erwateh’d. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3.  241. 

It  hapnetli  many  times  that  the  mother  over-watcheth 
her  selfe  to  spinne,  and  the  father  to  grow  old  in  gather- 
ing a sufficient  portion. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  298. 

3.  To  watch  over ; overlook. 

What  must  be  the  ever  averwatching  of  a steeple  like  that 
of  Wellingborough  to  a middling  town  of  a dozen  thousand 
J*‘nple?  Art  Jour.  (London),  No.  66,  p.  231. 

n.  intrans.  To  watch  too  long  or  too  late. 
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I fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  1).,  v.  1.  373. 

overwatcht,  n.  [ME.  overwacche:  see  over- 
watch, v.]  Watching  too  long  or  too  late. 

And  euere  shall  thou  ffynde,  as  ffer  as  thou  walkiste, 
That  wisdom  and  ouere-wacche  wonneth  ffer  asundre. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  282. 
overwaxt,  v.  i.  [ME.  overwaxen , increase  great- 
ly (cf.  AS.  oferweaxan,  grow  over);  < over  + 
wax1.]  To  increase  greatly. 

For  ghoure  feith  ouerwexith,  and  the  charite  of  ech  of 
3hou  to  othir  aboundith.  Wyclif,  2 Thes.  L 3. 

overwear  (o-ver-war'),  v.  t.  1.  To  wear  too 
much;  consume,  exhaust,  or  wear  out:  chiefly 
in  the  past  participle. 

With  Time’s  injurious  hand  crush’d  and  o'erworn. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxiff. 
The  jealous  o'erworn  widow  and  herself, 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb’d  them  gentlewomen. 

Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1.  81. 
That,  overworn  at  noonday,  I must  yield 
To  other  hands.  Whittier,  Prisoner  of  Naples. 
2.  To  wear  until  it  is  worn  out;  wear  thread- 
bare; render  trite. 

As  one  past  hope,  abandon’d, 

And  by  himself  given  over; 

In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O’erworn  and  soil’d.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 123. 
Who  you  are  and  what  you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin, 
I might  say  “ element,”  but  the  word  is  over-worn. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iff.  1.  66. 

3f.  Hence,  to  pass  through;  leave  behind. 

But  all  that  [measles]  is  so  safely  overworn  that  I dare 
not  only  desire  to  put  myself  into  your  presence,  but,  by 
your  mediation,  a little  farther.  Donne,  Letters,  xix. 

overwear  (o'ver-war),  n.  Outer  clothing,  as 
overcoats,  cloaks,  etc. : a trade-name, 
overweary  (o-ver-wer'i),  v.  t.  To  exhaust  with 
fatigue ; tire  out. 

Might  not  Palinurus  . . . fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having  been  overwearied  with  watching  ? 

Dryden,  Led.  of  A£neid. 
over  weather  (o-ver-weTH'er),  v.  t.  To  bruise 
or  batter  by  the  violence  of  weather.  [Rare.] 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 

With  over -weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6.  18. 
overween  (o-ver-wen' ),  v . [Formerly  also  over- 
wean; < ME.  overwenen;  < over  4-  ween  ] I,  in- 
trans. To  think  too  highly  or  confidently,  espe- 
cially of  one’s  self;  be  arrogantly  conceited; 
presume : now  chiefly  in  the  present  participle. 

Mochel  is  he  fol  and  ouerweninde  thet  wythoute  ouer- 
cominge  abit  [ abideth , i.  e.  expecteth]  to  habbe  the  coroune. 

Ayenbite  of  Jnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 
Having  myself  ouer-weaned  with  them  of  Nineuie  in 
publishing  sundry  wanton  Pamphlets,  and  setting  forth 
Axiomes  of  amorous  Philosophy. 

Greene,  Address  prefixed  to  Mourning  Garment. 
This  o'eriveening  rascal, 

This  peremptory  Face. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 
My  eye ’s  too  quick,  my  heart  o’erweens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  143. 
n.t  trans.  To  make  conceited  or  arrogant. 
Injuries  can  no  more  discourage  him  than  applause  can 
overween  him.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

To  overween  one’s  selft,  to  flatter  one’s  self ; imagine 
vainly  or  presumptuously. 

Another  Ambassadour  vsed  the  like  ouersight  by  ouer- 
weening  himself e that  he  could  naturally  speake  the  French 
tongue,  whereas  in  troth  he  was  not  skilfull  in  their  termes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  227. 

overweenert  (o-ver-we'ner),  n.  One  who  is 
conceitedly  confident  or  thinks  too  highly  or  too 
favorably  of  himself;  a presumptuous  or  con- 
ceited person. 

Vor  the  proude  ouerwenere  . . . yef  me  him  chasteth : 
he  is  wroth.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

A flatterer  of  myself,  or  overweener. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 

overweening  (o-ver-we'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  over- 
weening; verbal  n.  of  overween , v.]  Presump- 
tion; arrogance. 

Ouerweeninge  thet  we  clepeth  presumcion. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 
Take  heed  of  over-weening,  and  compare 
The  peacock's  feet  with  the  gay  peacock’s  train. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxiv. 
Enthusiasm,  . . . though  founded  neither  on  reason  nor 
divine  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a warmed 
or  overweening  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing, 
more  powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men 
than  either.  Locke , Human  Understanding,  IV.  xix.  7. 

overweeningly  (o-ver-we'ning-li),  adv.  In  an 
overweening  manner;  with  too  much  conceit  or 
presumption. 

overweeningness  (6-v6r-we'ning-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  overweening;  undue  confi- 
dence; presumption;  arrogance. 
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overweigh  (o-ver-wa/),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  overwegei i 
(=  D.  MLG.  overwegen  = OHG.  ubarwegan , 
MHG.  iibenvegen,  G.  uberwiegen  = Sw.  ofver- 
vaga  = Dan.  overveje );  < over  + weigh.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  weight;  preponderate  over;  outweigh; 
overbalance. 

My  unsoil’d  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life,  . . . 

Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh 

That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report 

And  smell  of  calumny.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iL  4. 157. 

overweight  (o'v6r-wat),  n.  [=  D.  overwigt  = 
MLG.  overwicht  = G.  ubergewicht  = Dan.  over- 
vcegt;  as  over  + weight.]  1.  Greater  weight 
than  is  required  by  law,  custom,  or  rule ; great- 
er weight  than  is  desired  or  intended. — 2.  Pre- 
ponderance : sometimes  used  adjectively. 

He  displaced  Guy,  because  he  found  him  of  no  over- 
weight worth,  scarce  passable  without  favourable  allow- 
ance. Fuller,  Holy  War,  ii.  42.  {Davies.) 

overweight  (o-v6r-wat'),  v.  t.  To  weigh  down ; 
burden  to  excess ; hamper. 

It  is  urged  that  the  moral  purpose  of  the  book  has  over- 
weighted the  art  of  it. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  265. 

overwell  (o-ver-wel'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *overwyllen, 
overflow,  < AS.  oferwillan , boil  down,  boil  too 
much  (=  D.  overwellen  = MHG.  uberwellen , iiber- 
wallen , G.  uberwallen,  boil  over),  < ofer , over,  + 
willan,  well,  boil : see  well1.]  To  overflow. 

The  water  [of  the  springl  overwelled  the  edge,  and  softly 
went  through  lines  of  light  to  shadows  and  an  untold 
bourne.  R.  D.  Blackmore , Lorn  a Doone,  xix. 

OVerwentt(o-ver-went'),pp.  Overgone.  Spen- 
ser, Shep.  Cal.,  March. 

overwetf  (o'ver-wet),  n.  Excessive  wetness  or 
moisture. 

Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at  sowing  time. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hist.,  § 669. 

overwhelm  (o-ver-hwelm'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  over- 
whelmed overqwelmen , also  overwhelven;  < over 
+ whelm.]  1.  To  overturn  and  cover;  over- 
come; swallow  up;  submerge;  overpower; 
crush : literally  or  figuratively. 

The  sea  overwhelmed  their  enemies.  Ps.  lxxviii.  53. 
I do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a sow  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 2. 13. 
Your  goodness,  signiors. 

And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
Part  of  the  grot, 

About  the  entry,  fell,  and  overwhelmed 
Some  of  the  waiters.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  L 
Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen. 

All  in  a moment  overwhelm'd  and  fallen. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1559. 
These  evil  times,  like  the  great  deluge,  have  overwhelmed 
and  confused  all  earthly  things. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

2f.  To  turn  up ; stir  up ; toss. 

Ofte  the  horyble  wynd  Aquilon  moeveth  boylynge  tem- 
pestes  and  overivelneeth  [var.  overwhelweth,  in  sixteenth- 
century  editions  overwhelveth ] the  see. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  3. 

3f.  To  overhang  or  overlook.  [Rare.] 

I do  remember  an  apothecary— 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells— which  late  I noted 
In  tatter’d  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  simples.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1.  39. 

4f.  To  turn  over  so  as  to  cover ; put  over. 

Then  I overwhelm  a broader  pipe  about  the  first. 

Dr.  Papin,  quoted  in  Birch's  Hist.  Roy.  Soc. , IV.  288. 
=Syn.  1.  Overpower,  Overthrow,  etc.  (see  defeat),  overbear, 
overwhelm  (o'ver-hwelm),  n.  [<  overwhelm , v.] 
The  act  of  overwhelming;  an  overpowering  de- 
gree. [Rare.] 

In  such  an  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man’s  astonish’d  sight 
Rushes  Omnipotence. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ix.  687. 

overwhelmingly  (o-ver-hwel'ming-li),  adv. 
In  an  overwhelming  or  overpowering  manner. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

overwhelvet,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of 
overwhelm , 2. 

overwhile  (o-ver-hwil'),  adv.  Sometimes;  at 
length.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
overwinf,  v.  t.  [ME.  overwinnen , < AS.  ofer - 
winnan  (=  OHG.  ubarwinnan ),  overcome,  < oferf 
over,  + winnan,  fight,  win : see  win.]  To  over- 
come; conquer. 

What!  wenys  that  woode  warlowe  ouere-wun  vs  thus 
lightly?  York  Plays,  p.  310. 

overwind  (o-ver-wlnd'),  v.  t.  To  wind  too  much. 
“My  watch  has  stopped,”  said  Mr.  Nickleby;  “I  don’t 
know  from  what  cause.” 

“Not  wound  up,”  said  Noggs. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

" Over-wound  then,”  rejoined  Noggs. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  iL 
Specifically,  in  mining , to  wind  (a  hoisting  apparatus)  so 
that  the  cage  rises  above  its  proper  position  for  being  un- 
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loaded.  Overwinding  is  a fruitful  source  of  danger  in 
mining,  and  many  expedients  have  been  adopted  for  its 
prevention. 

overwing  (o-ver-wing'),  v.  t.  1.  To  fly  over 
or  beyond. 

My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

2.  To  outflank;  extend  beyond  the  wing  of,  as 
an  army. 

Agricola,  doubting  to  be  overwinged , stretches  out  his 
front,  though  somewhat  of  the  thinnest. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

overwise  (o-v6r-wiz'),  a.  Too  wise;  affectedly 
wise. 

Be  not  righteous  over  much ; neither  make  thyself  over 
wise.  EccL  vii.  10. 

And  Willy’s  wife  has  written ; she  never  was  over-wise, 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy.  Tennyson , Grandmother. 

overwisely  (o-ver-wiz'li),  adv.  In  an  affectedly 
wise  manner;  wisely  to  affectation, 
overwiseness  (o-v6r-wiz'nes),  n . Pretended  or 
affected  wisdom. 

Tell  wisdom,  she  entangles 

Herself  in  overwiseness.  Raleigh , The  Lie. 

overwitt  (o-ver-wit' ),  v.  t.  To  overreach  in  wit 
or  craft ; outwit.  Swift , Answer  to  Paulus. 
overwoody  (o-vSr-wud'i),  a.  Producing  branch- 
es rather  than  fruit ; running  to  wood. 
Fruit-trees  over-woody  reach’d  too  far 
Their  pamper’d  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  218. 

overword  (o'ver-w6rd),  n.  The  leading  idea 
or  a repeated  phrase,  as  of  a song  or  ballad; 
the  refrain ; burden. 

And  aye  the  o’erword  o’  the  sang 
Was — “Your  love  can  no  win  here.” 

The  Gay  Goss-Hawk  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  279). 

Prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye. 

Bums,  Oh  Poortith  Cauld,  and  Restless  Love. 

overwordf  (o-v6r-w6rd'),  v.  t.  To  express  in  too 
many  words : sometimes  used  reflexively. 

Describing  a small  fly,  . . . he  extremely  overworded  and 
overspake  himself  in  his  expression  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Nemean  Lion. 

Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  229. 

overwork  (o'ver-werk),  n.  [<  ME.  oferwerc,  < 
AS.  oferweorc,  ofergeweorc.  a superstructure 
(as  a tomb),  < ofer , over,  -r  weorc,  gcweorc,  a 
work:  see  over  and  work , n.]  If.  A super- 
structure. • 

Oferr  thatt  arrke  wass 

An  oferwerrc  [the  mercy-seat]  wel  timnbredd. 

Ormulum,  1.  1036. 

2.  Excessive  work  or  labor;  work  or  labor  that 
exceeds  the  strength  or  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  endangers  his  health. — 3.  Work  done 
beyond  the  amount  stipulated;  work  done  in 
overhours  or  overtime. 

overwork  (6-ver-w6rk'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
overworked , overwrought,  ppr.  overworking . [= 
D.  overwerken;  as  over  + work , v.~\  To  cause 
to  work  too  hard;  cause  to  labor  too  much; 
impose  too  much  work  upon ; wear  out  by  over- 
work : often  used  reflexively. 

Seeing  my  maister  so  continually  to  chide  me,  ...  so 
to  overworke  me,  and  so  cruelly  to  deale  with  me,  ...  I 
desired  him  oftentimes  that  it  might  please  him  to  sell 
mee,  or  else  to  giue  order  to  kill  me. 

Guevara , Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  143. 

overworry  (o-v6r-wur'i),  n.  Excessive  worry 
or  anxiety. 

The  whole  train  of  nervous  diseases  brought  on  by  over- 
work or  overworry.  The  Century,  XXIX.  614. 

overwrest  (o-ver-rest'),  v.  t.  To  distort ; wrest 
out  of  proper  position,  relation,  or  semblance. 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-vrrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 157. 

overwrestle  (o-ver-res'l),  v.  t.  To  subdue  by 
wrestling. 

At  last,  when  life  recover’d  had  the  raine, 

And  over-wrestled  his  strong  enimy. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  24. 

overwrite  (o-ver-rit'),  v.  t.  1.  To  write  over 
some  other  writing,  or  to  cover,  as  a manu- 
script, with  other  writing. 

This  [MS.  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew]  was  cut  to 
pieces  . . . and  another  Book  overwritten  in  a small  Mod- 
ern Greek  Hand,  about  150  years  ago. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  108. 

2.  To  superscribe ; entitle. 

’Tis  a tale  indeed ! . . . and  is  overwritten,  the  Intrica- 
cies of  Diego  and  Julia.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  1. 

overwrought  (o-v6r-rat'),p«  1.  Worked  too 

hard  or  too  much. — 2.  Worked  up  or  excited  to 
excess;  overexcited:  as,  overwrought  feelings, 
imagination,  etc. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 
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3.  Worked  all  over ; covered  with  decorative 
work : as,  a garment  overwrought  with  embroi- 
dered flowers. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  Northern  side,  . 

O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  1.  120. 

4.  Labored  or  elaborated  to  excess;  over- 
done. 

A work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as  underwrought ; 
too  much  labour  often  takes  away  the  spirit  by  adding  to 
the  polishing. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting.  (Latham.) 

overwryt,v.  t.  [ME.  overwrien , overwrigen , cover 
over;  < over  + wry2,  cover.]  To  cover  over. 

A roten  swerd  and  welny  blaake,  it  selve 

Suffysing  wel  with  graas  to  ouerwrie, 

And  tough  to  glue  ayein  though  thowe  it  delve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

overyear  (o'ver-yer'),  adv.  Over  the  year; 
until  next  year. 

overyear  (o'ver-yer),  a.  [<  overyear,  adv.'] 
Kept  over  until  next  year:  as,  an  overyear  bul- 
lock. See  the  quotation.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bullocks  which  are  not  finished  at  three  years  old,  if 
home-breds,  or  the  first  winter  after  buying,  if  purchased, 
but  are  kept  through  the  ensuing  summer  to  be  fatted 
the  next  winter,  are  said  to  be  kept  over-year,  and  are 
termed  over-year  bullocks.  HaXliwell. 

overyeart  (o-ver-yer'),  v.  t.  To  keep  over  or 
through  the  year;  make  too  old;  make  over- 
ripe. 

Sir,  the  letters  that  you  haue  to  sende,  and  the  daugh- 
ters that  you  haue  to  marrie,  care  ye  not  to  leaue  them 
farre  ouer  yeared:  for  in  our  couutrie  they  do  not  ouer 
yeare  other  things  than  their  bacon,  which  they  will  eate, 
and  their  store  wine,  which  they  will  drinke. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  52. 

There  is  not  a proverb  salts  your  tongue,  but  plants 

Whole  colonies  of  white  hairs.  Oh,  what  a business 

These  hands  must  have,  when  you  have  married  me, 

To  pick  out  sentences  that  over-year  you ! 

T.  Tortikis  (?),  Albumazar,  iv.  13. 

Among  them  dwelt 

A maid  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  overyeared. 

Fairfax. 

overzealedt  (o-ver-zeld'),  a.  Too  much  excited 
with  zeal ; actuated  by  too  much  zeal.  Fuller, 
Holy  War,  p.  214. 

ovest,  n.  pi.  An  obsolete  variant  of  eaves. 

The  nyght  crowe  abideth  in  old  walles.  And  the  sparowe 
raaketh  his  restynge  place  in  the  coverynge  of  an  house  or 
in  the  house  ones. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Ps.  cxliii.  1. 

Ovibos  (o'vi-bos),  n.  [NL.,  a combination  of 
the  two  generic  words  Ovis  and  Bos;  < L.  ovis,  a 
sheep,  + bos,  an  ox:  see  Ovis  and  Bos.]  The 
only  genus  of  Ovibovinai  extant,  with  one  living 
species,  O.  moschatus,  the  musk-ox. 

Ovibovinae  (6"vi-bo-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [ NL.,  < Ovi- 
bos (- bov -)  + -inm.]  A subfamily  of  Bovidce,  in- 
termediate in  character  between  sheep  and 
oxen;  the  musk-oxen.  They  have  narrow  molars 
with  supplementary  tubercles,  and  abroad  flat  basioccipi- 
tal  bone  ridged  and  fossate  on  each  side.  There  is  but  one 
extant  genus,  Ovibos.  See  cut  under  musk-ox. 
ovibovine  (o-vi-bo'vin),  a.  all d n.  [<  L.  ovis,  a 
sheep,  + bovinus,  of  an  ox : see  ovine  and  bovine. 
Cf.  Ovibovince.]  I.  a.  Ovine  and  bovine,  or 
like  a sheep  and  an  ox ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ovibovince. 

n.  n.  An  ovibovine  animal,  as  the  musk-ox. 
ovicapsular  (o-vi-kap'sii-lar),  a.  [<  ovicapsule 
+ -arS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ovicapsule: 
as,  ovicapsular  epithelium, 
ovicapsule  (o-vi-kap'sul),  n.  [<  L.  ovum,  an 
egg,  + capsula,  dim.  of  capsa,  a box:  see  cap- 
sule.] An  egg-case;  an  ovisac;  a capsule  of 
an  individual  ovum,  answering  to  what  is  called 
a Graafian  follicle  in  the  human  species,  or  a 
ease  of  several  ova.  See  cut  under  mermaid’s- 
purse.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  380. 

OVicell  (o'vi-sel),  n.  [<  L.  ovum,  an  egg,+  cella, 
a cell:  see  cell.]  1.  The  oocyst  of  a polyzoan; 
a dilatation  of  the  body-wall  of  the  polypid,  in 
which  the  germs  may  undergo  early  stages  of 
their  development. — 2.  An  early  state  of  the 
ampullaceous  sacs  in  sponges.  H.  J.  Carter. 
ovicellular  (o-vi-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  ovicell,  after 
cellular.]  Pertaining  to  an  ovicell;  oocystic : 
as,  the  ovicellular  dilatation  of  a polyzoan. 
ovicide  (o'vi-sld),  n.  [<  L.  ovis,  a sheep,  + -cidi- 
um,  < cwdere,  kill.]  Sheep-slaughter.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

There  it  [a  dog]  lay — the  little  sinister-looking  tail  im- 
pudently perked  up,  like  an  infernal  gnomon  on  a Satanic 
dial-plate — Larceny  and  Ovicide  shone  in  every  hair  of  it. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  364. 
Ovicyst  (o'vi-sist),  n.  [<  L.  ovum,  an  egg,  + 
Gr.  /crane,  a pouch : see  cyst.]  In  Ascidia,  the 
pouch  in  which  incubation  takes  place ; a diver- 
ticulum of  the  wall  of  the  atrium,  which  pro- 
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jects  into  the  atrial  cavity,  and  into  which  is 
received  the  ovarian  follicle  containing  an  im- 
pregnated ovum.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert. , p.  533. 
ovicystic  (o-vi-sis'tik),  a.  [<  ovicyst  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  ovicyst  or  incubatory  pouch 
of  an  ascidian. 

Ovidse  (o'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ovis  + -idee.] 
Sheep  and  goats  as  a family  of  ruminants  apart 
from  Bovidce.  Capridce  is  a synonym.  See  Ovi- 
nce. 

Ovidian  (o-vid'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Ovidius,  Ovid 
(see  def.),’+  -an.]  Belonging  to  or  character- 
istic of  the  Latin  poet  Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius 
Naso),  horn  43  B.  c.,  died  A.  D.  17. 
oviducal  (o'vi-du-kal),  a.  [<  L.  ovum,  an  egg, 
+ ducere,  lead : see  duct.]  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  an  oviduct ; pertaining  in  any  way  to  ovi- 
ducts ; oviducent : as,  an  oviducal  tube ; ovidu- 
cal arteries  or  veins ; oviducal  gestation. 

The  oviducal  veins : two  or  three  vessels  entering  . . . 
(in  the  female)  immediately  behind  the  dorso-lumbar  vein. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elem.  Biol.,  p.  83, 

oviducent  (o'vi-du-sent),  a.  [<  L.  ovum , an 
egg,+  ducen(t-)s , ppr.*  of  ducere,  lead:  see  duct.] 
Same  as  oviducal . 

oviduct  (o'vi-dukt),  n.  [<  NL.  oviductus,  < L. 
ovum,  egg,  + ductus , a leading,  duct : see  duct.] 
The  excretory  duct  of  the  female  genital  gland, 
or  female  gonaduct ; a passage  for  the  ovum  or 
egg  from  the  ovary  of  an  animal : chiefly  applied 
to  such  a structure  in  au  oviparous  animal,  not 
differentiated  into  Fallopian  tube,  womb,  and 
vagina.  An  oviduct  exists  in  most  vertebrates,  and  is 
usually  paired,  there  being  one  to  each  ovary,  but  often 
single,  the  duct  of  one  or  the  other  side  remaining  unde- 
veloped, as  in  birds.  When  well  formed,  as  in  birds  and 
other  animals  which  lay  large  eggs  to  be  hatched  outside 
the  body,  the  oviduct  is  a musculomembranous  tube  or  ca- 
nal, of  which  one  end  is  in  relation  with  or  applied  to  the 
ovary,  and  the  other  debouches  in  the  cloaca,  the  tube  being 
held  in  place  by  a special  mesentery  or  mesometrium.  In 
the  course  of  the  oviduct  its  mucous  membrane  acquires 
special  characteristics,  and  secretes  different  substances ; 
so  that  the  ovum,  escaping  from  the  ovary  as  a ball  of  yel- 
low yolk,  becomes  successively  coated  with  white  albu- 
men, with  a soft  egg-pod,  and  finally,  as  in  birds,  with  a 
hard  chalky  shell.  The  oviducts  of  the  lowest  mammals, 
which  are  oviparous,  are  of  similar  character ; but  in  most 
mammals  the  pair  of  oviducts  coalesce  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  length,  whence  result  a single  vagina  and  womb, 
with  a pair  of  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts  in  a restricted 
sense.  A womb  or  uterus  is  simply  a specialized  part 
of  an  oviduct,  where  the  ovum  is  detained  long  enough  to 
be  developed  into  a fetus  and  born  alive.  The  oviducts  of 
invertebrates,  where  any  exist,  are  as  diverse  in  character 
as  the  ovaries.  See  ovaryi,  and  cuts  under  Dendrocoela , 
Dibranchiata,  Epizoa , and  germarium. 

oviferous  (o-vif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ovum,  an  egg, 
+/erre  = E.  bearl.]  Bearing  eggs;  ovigerous: 
specifically  applied  to  certain  receptacles  into 
which  ova  are  taken  upon  their  escape  from  the 
ovary,  as  in  some  crustaceans. 
oviform1  (d'vi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
forma,  form.]  1.  Egg-shaped  ; ovaliform.  Spe- 
ciflcally  — (a)  In  entom. , shaped  like  an  egg ; having  the 
longitudinal  section  ovate  and  the  transverse  circular : as, 
an  oviform  terminal  joint  of  an  antenna,  (b)  In  ichth., 
having  an  oval  lateral  outline  or  profile,  in  which  the  great- 
est height  or  depth  is  in  advance  of  the  middle,  as  in  the 
opah  and  other  fishes,  (c)  In  decorative  art,  having  the 
greater  or  more  important  part  egg-shaped  : as,  an  oviform 
vase  or  pitcher  (one  which  has  the  body  « f this  form). 

2.  Having  the  morphological  character  of  an 
ovum. 

oviform2  (o'vi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  ovis,  sheep,  + 
forma,  form.]  Sheep-like ; ovine, 
ovigenous  (o-vij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
-genus,  producing : see  -genous.]  Giving  rise  to 
an  ovum;  producing  ova,  as  the  ovary:  as,  an 
ovigenous  organ. 

ovigerm  (o'vi-jerm),  n.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + E. 
germ.]  An  ovum. 

The  ovigerms,  with  their  germinal  vesicles  and  spots. 

Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  68. 

ovigerous  (o-vij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
gerere,  carry.]  Bearing  ova  or  eggs ; oviferous. 
—Ovigerous'  frenum,  a process  projecting  on  each  side 
from  tne  inner  wall  of  the  sac  of  a cirriped,  serving  to  stick 
the  eggs  together  till  they  hatch.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert, 
p.  257.  See  cut  under  Balanus. 

Ovina  (o-vi'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  LL. 
ovinus,  pertaining  to  sheep : see  ovine  A Ovine 
animals,  including  sheep  and  goats:  same  as 
Ovidce.  See  Ovince,  Caprince. 

Ovinae  (o-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of  LL. 
ovinus,  pertaining  to  sheep:  seo  ovine.]  Sheep 
alone  as  a subfamily  of  Bovidce,  having  horns 
curved  spirally  outward  and  forward,  with  a 
continuous  ridge  along  the  convexity  of  the 
curve.  Three  genera  are  commonly  referred  to  Ovince— 
Ovis,  Pseudovis,  and  Ammotragus . The  group  includes  all 
kinds  of  wild  sheep,  as  the  bighorn,  argali,  moullon, 
musimon,  aud  aoudad.  See  cuts  under  aoudad.  bighorn, 
and  Ovis. 
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ovule 


ovine  (6  vin),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  ovinus,  pertain-  thus  connected  or  coherent.  See  cuts  under  Crmpvwwin  . . _ . . _ T 

mg  to  sheep,  < L.  ovis,  sheep : see  Ows/l  I a eyathozooid,  and  Epizoa.  ' ’ ^fi-p-oiovwnviparus : see  ovoviviparous.]  In 

Sheep-like;  oviform;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  oviscapt  (o'vi-skapt),  n.  [IiTeg.  < L.  ovum,  egg,  8 classification  (1849),  a subclass  of  Mam- 

Ovinee  or  to  sheep.  + Gr.  ancmreiv,  dig.]  Same  as  ovipositor.  De  mcludmg  the  marsupials  and  mono- 


In  Provence  the  shepherds  whistle  to  their  flocks,  and  ^ej-res.  . . 

- ovism  (o  vizm),  n 


— ~ wiiianc  tu  uieir  hocks,  ana 

tne  sheep  always  follow  very  promptly,  with  ovine  una- 
nimity. H.  James,  Jr .,  Little  Tour,  p.  202. 


II.  n.  A member  of  the  Ovince;  a sheep. 
Ovipara  (o-vip'a-r;i),  n.pl.  "TT 


LL.  oviparus,  egg-laying : see  oviparous.']  ‘Ani- 
mals which  lay  eggs  to  be  hatched  outside  the 
body  of  the  female  parent,  or  those  which  are 
oviparous : opposed  to  Vivipara.  Most  animals,  up 
to  and  including  all  birds  and  the  lowest  mammals,  are  o t 
this  character,  though  there  are  exceptions  among  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  many  invertebrates.  The  term  has  no  classifl- 
catory  significance. 

oviparity  (o-vi-par'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  oviparite,  < 
LL.  oviparus,  egg-laying:  see  oviparous.]  The 
property  of  being  oviparous;  the  habit  of  lay- 


The  doctrine  that  the  egg  contains  all  the  or 
nnce;  a sneep.  gans  of  the  future  animal.  See  incasement. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ovispermary  (o-vi-sper'ma-ri),  m.ando.  [<  L. 
» i a ovum,  ess,  + NL . svermarium.  snermn. 


ovum,  egg,  + NL.  spermarium,  spermary : see 
spermary .]  I.  n. ; pi.  ovispermarics  (-riz).  A 
hermaphroditic  sexual  organ  generating  both 
ova  and  spermatozoa ; an  ovotestis. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ovispermary; 
ovotesticular:  as,  an  ovispermary  product, 
ovist  (o'  vist),  n.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + -ist.]  Same 
as  ovulist:  opposite  of  spermist  or  animalculist. 
See  incasement. 


^ u ■ - The  ovists,  who  regarded  the  egg  as  the  true  germ. 

mg  eggs  to  be  hatohedoutside  the  body;  'ovipa-  __  ,,  . E,lcyc:  Brit"  xxlw‘  815- 

rousness.  * ovococcus  (o-vo-kok  us),  n. ; pi.  ovococci  (-si). 

Oviparoas,o-vip'a-rus),  a.  [=F. ivipare =Sp. 

°™P?ro’  <LL-  oviparus,  that  ovogenesis  (o-vo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL., < L.  ovum, 

m-e  nroduf?  egg’  + genesis,  generation:  see  genesis.]  The 

™ e/,  Pr.oduee‘]  Laying  eggs  to  be  hatched,  or  generation  of  an  ovum;  the  process  of  origi- 
nfthen^ntVa  t0  “atlf  outside  the  body  uatiug  or  producing  ova.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  947. 
of  the  parent,  pertaining  to  the  Ompara:  distm-  Also  oogenesis 

^-ovogenesis, 

and  the  great  majority  of  invertebrates  are  oviparous.  See  a„  er  (JeJ\etic.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  ovogenesis ; 
ovoviviparous.  oogenetic ; ovogenous.  Micros.  .Science,  N.  S., 

oviposit  (o-vi-poz'it),  v.  i.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + 598- 

positus,  pp.  of  ponere,  lay:  see  posit.]  To  lay  ovogenous  (o-voj'e-nus),  a.  [Cf.  ovigenous.] 
eggs;  specifically, in  entom.,  to  deposit  eggs  with  Same  as  ovogenetic. 

an  ovipositor,  as  an  insect.  I have  interpreted  the  first  polar  body  of  the  Metazoan 

Opposition  (o'Vi-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  oviposit  + *ovum  as  a carrler  °t  ovogenous  plasm.  Nature,  XU.  322. 
-ion,  after  position.]  The  act  of  ovipositing;  ovoid  (o'void),  a.  and n.  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + Gr. 
deposition  or  laying  of  eggs,  especially  with  an  form.]  I.  a.  Egg-shaped:  said  of  solids 


II.  n.  A^L^g-shaped  body 


[<  L.  ovum,  egg,  Oeol.  Soc.,  XLV.  ii.  284. 

< positus,  pp.  of  OVoidal  (o'voi-ilal),  a.  [<  ovoid  +-al.] 
ovoid. 


Quart.  Jour. 
Same  as 


ovipositor. 

ovipositor  (o-vi-poz'i-tor),  n. 

+ positor,  builder,  founder,  , i,F.  . 

ponere,  lay:  see  posit.]  The  ovipositing  organ  ovoid.  _ 

with  which  many  (especially  hymenopterous,  ov°l°  (o'vo-lo),  «.;  pi.  ovoli  (-le).  [<  It.  ovolo,  ; 

orthn-ntfirnne  AAionnta.mi.  ..  1 1 . 1 , t ; >>+  n : ..  ovolo, (.  ML.  ovulum,  a little  egg, dim.  of  L.  ovum  as  ovular.^ ^ 

egg:  see  ovule,  ovulum.  Cf.  ovum,  i.]  In  Roman  Oblate  (o'vu-lat),  u.  |_\  m-uiv  -r  -uve* 
and  later  architecture,  a convex  molding  form-  ln&.  bearing  ovules, 
ing  in  section  a quarter  of  a circle.  Also  called  ovlllate  (°  vu-laifi,  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 

In  Greek  architecture  moldings  of  this  PPr-  ovulating.  [<  ovule  + -ate2.]  To 

or  produce  ovules:  effect  ovnlaticri  • 


orthopterous,  coleopterous,  and  dipterous)  in- 
sects are  provided,  and  by  means  of  which  they 

Since  their  eggs  in  a position  suitable  for 
evelopment.  It  forms  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  sev- 

eral  of  the  rings  or 
somites  of  which 
are  specially  mod- 
ified for  this  pur- 
pose. It  normal- 
ly or  usually  con- 
sists of  three  pairs 
of  rliabdites,  the 
outer  two  pairs  of 
which  incase  or 
sheathe  the  inner 
o,  ovipositor.  pair,  and  form  an 

. . . . extensile  tube,  of 

very  variable  size  and  shape  in  different  insects.  It  is 
sometimes  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect.  In  the 
terebrant  hymenopters  the  ovipositor  forms  a saw  or  an 
auger  (serra  or  terebra).  In  the  aculeate  hymenopters,  as 
bees  and  wasps,  the  ovipositor  is  the  sting  or  aculeus.  In 
orthopters  it  is  often  conspicuous,  as  seen  in  the  cut. 
^ j/-rCaHe<*  °Y^scaPt‘  ®ee  al80  cuts  under  canker-worm 
and  Cecidomyvx. — Exserted  ovipositor.  See  exserted. 
Ovis  (o'vis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ovis  = Gr.  dig  (orig. 
*dkig),  a sheep,  =E.  ewe:  see  ewe1.]  In  zodl., 
the  typical  genus  of  Ovince,  including  the  do- 


7 k-  aiuu  uiuuu- 

tremes,  which  latter  have  since  been  shown  to 

[<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + -ism.]  be  ^ul7  ov.1PaTOIls'_  . . 

s ’’  •'  ovoviviparity  (o-vo-viv-i-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  ovo- 
vivipar-ous  + -ity-2  The  character  of  being 
ovoviviparous;  the  ovoviviparous  state,  or  the 
function  of  producing  eggs  to  be  hatched  inside 
the  body  of  the  parent. 

ovoviviparous  (o^vo-vl-vip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ovoviviparus , < L.  ovumf  egg,  + LL.  viviparus , 
bringing  forth  alive : see  viviparous .]  Produ- 
cing eggs  which  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  parentbut  without  placental  attachment,  so 
that  the  young  are  born  alive,  yet  have  not  been 
developed  in  that  direct  connection  with  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  mother  which  is  character- 
istic of  viviparous  animals.  Ovoviviparous  animals 
are_  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  oviparous  and 
viv}I)f1"ous  0rll-sj  whence  the  name,  'ihe  process  is  akind 
of  internal  incubation,  hut  not  a true  gestation  or  preg- 
nancy. It  occurs  in  some  fishes,  many  reptiles,  some 
insects,  as  flesh-flies,  various  worms,  and  a great  many 
other  invertebrates.  The  carrying  of  eggs  in  any  special 
receptacle  about  the  body,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
ovary  until  they  hatch,  is  not  true  ovoviviparity.  The 
implacental  mammals,  as  marsupials,  whose  young  are 
born  very  imperfect  and  then  placed  in  a pouch,  are 
sometimes  wrongly  called  ovoviviparous. 
ovula,  n.  Plural  of  ovulum. 
ovular  (o'vu-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  ovularis,  < ovulum, 
an  ovule:  see  ovule.]  Pertaining  to  an  ovule; 
resembling  an  ovule.  Also  ovulary.— Ovular 
abortion,  abortion  occurring  before  the  twentieth  day 
after  conception. 

Ovularia  (o-vu-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  ovu- 
lar.] Those  protozoans  which  do  not  progress 
in  development  beyond  the  condition  of  the 
cell,  and  thus  in  their  mature  state  resemble 
an  ovum;  egg-animals.  Haeclcel. 
ovularian  (o-vu-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Ovularia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ovularia. 

II.  n.  An  egg-animal;  a member  of  the  Ovu- 
laria. 

ovulary  (o'vu-la-ri),  a.  [<  ovule  4-  -ary.]  Same 
as  ovular. 

a.  [<  ovule  + -ate L]  Hav- 


quarter-round. 


Field-cricket. 


Ovolo,  from  Theater  of  Marcellus,  Rome. 

class  are  bounded  by  an  arc  of  an  ellipse,  the  curve  being 
greatest  toward  the  top,  and  resembling  that  of  an  egg 
whence  the  molding  derives  its  name.  See  also  cuts  un- 
der column  and  quirk.— Ovoli  pattern,  a pattern  formed 
of  ovoli,  or  similar  to  the  egg-and-dart  or  egg  and-anchor 
molding,  as  applied  in  a molding  or  a narrow  border. 

[<  L.  ovum , egg,  + Gr. 


Same  as 


Fighting  Ram,  a variety  of  Ovis  artes. 

mestie  sheep,  Ovis  aries , with  its  wild  originals 
and  most  other  wild  sheep.  0.  montana  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn ; closely  related  species  are  O.  argali 
and  O.  mwmon.  See  cut  under  bighorn. 

ovisac  (o'vi-sak),  n.  [<L.  ovum,  egg,  + saccus, 
sack:  see  sac,  sackl.]  A sac,  cyst,  or  cell  con- 
taining an  ovum  or  ova;  an  ovicell,  ovicyst,  or 
°!?eaPsale  : variously  applied,  (a)  A Graafian  fol-  T, 
licle  or  proper  ovarian  ovisac.  (6)  An  egg-pod  or  egg-case ; ,P* 
a membranous  or  gelatinous  tissue  or  substance  invest-  Ov 
ing  a number  of  ova,  forming  a mass  of  eggs,  roe,  or  spawn 


muiuiug,  CAO  appuou  111  n 

ovology  (o-vol'o-ji),  ...  L,  -1-4.  x/vunv, 

-Tioyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
oology. 

ovolo-plane  (o'vo-lo-plan),  «.  A joiners’  plane 
for  making  ovolo  moldings, 
ovoplasm  (o'vo-plazm),  n,  [<  L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
Gr.  irAaoya,  something  formed  or  molded:  see 
plasm.]  The  protoplasmic  substance  of  an 
ovule  or  egg-cell  before  fecimdation,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spermoplasm  of  the  sperm-cell. 
OVOplasmic  (o-vo-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  ovoplasm  + 
-ic.]  Protoplasmic,  as  the  substance  of  ovo- 
plasm. 

OVOtestes,  n.  Plural  of  ovotestis. 
ovotesticular  (o"'vo-tes-tik'u-lar),  a.  [<  ovo- 
testis, after  testicular.]  Having  the  character 
of  an  ovotestis;  hermaphrodite,  as  a genital 
gland;  functioning  both  as  ovary  and  as  testis, 
ovotestis  (o-vo-tes'tis),  n. ; pi.  ovotestes  (-tez). 
[NL.,  < L.  ovum,  egg, 

+ testis,  testicle.]  A 
hermaphrodite  genera- 
tive organ,  having  at 
once  the  function  of  an 
ovary  and  of  a testis, 
such  as  occur  in  many 
monoecious  mollusks. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  _ 

n Caacal  End  of  a Follicle  of  Ovo- 

^ * testis  of  a Snail,  Helix. 

ivoviviparat  (o  //vd-vl-  b,  bundles  of  spermatozoa 

vip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 


ovulated, 

„ a.  i_ generate 

or  produce  ovules;  effect  ovulation;  form  or 
produce  ova;  lay  eggs,  as  a process  of  matur- 
ing ovules  in  the  ovary  and  discharging  them 
therefrom. 

ovulation  (o-vu-la'shon),  n.  [<  ovulate,  v.,  + 
-ion.]  The  formation  or  production  of  ova  or 
ovules;  also,  a discharge  of  an  ovum  from  the 
ovary.  In  women  ovulation  normally  recurs  thirteen 
times  a year  during  the  sexual  life  of  the  individual,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  phenomena  of  menstruation, 
ovule  (o'vul),  n.  [<  P.  ovule,  < ML.  ovulum, 
a little  egg  (NL.  an  ovule),  dim.  of  L.  ovum, 
egg:  see  ovum.]  1.  A little  egg;  specifically, 
in  anat.,  physiol.,  and  zodl.,  an  ovulum  or  ovum, 
especially  a small  one,  as  that  of  a mammal, 
or  one  not  yet  matured  and  discharged  from 
the  ovary:  specifically  applied  by  Haeckel  to 
the  ovum  or  fertilizahle  hut  unfertilized  egg- 
cell of  the  female,  conformable  with  the  use 
of  spermule  for  the  male  sperm-cell.  Its  pro- 
toplasm is  termed  by  him  ovoplasm,  and  its 
nucleus  ovococcus. — 2.  In  bot.,  a young  or  ru- 
dimentary seed ; a peculiar  outgrowth  or  pro- 
duction of  the  carpel  which,  upon  fertilization 
and  the  formation  of  an  embryo  within,  be- 
comes  the  seed.  In  the  angiospermous  gynoecium 
the  ovules  are  normally  produced  along  the  margins,  or 
some  part  of  the  margins,  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  either  im- 
mediately or  by  the  intermediation  of  a placenta,  which 
is  a more  or  less  evident  development  of  the  leaf-margins 
for  the  support  of  the  ovules.  Rarely  ovules  are  devel- 
oped from  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  ovary,  or  from 
various  parts  of  it,  in  no  definite  order,  directly  from  the 
walls,  and  without  the  intervention  of  anything  which  can 
be  regarded  as  a placenta.  In  gymnosperms  the  ovules 
are  borne  on  the  face  of  the  carpellary  scale  or  at  its  base ; 
or  on  metamorphosed  leaf- margins,  as  in  Cycas;  or,  when 
there  is  no  representative  of  the  carpel,  on  the  cauline 
axis,  seemingly  as  a direct  growth  of  it.  ( Gray .)  The 
essential  part  of  the  ovule  is  the  nucellus , which  con- 
tains the  embryo-sac,  and  which  is  usually  invested  by 
one  or  two  coats,  the  primine  and  secundine.  The  coats 
are  sacs  with  a narrow  orifice  called  the  foramen , the 
closed  vestige  of  which  becomes  the  micropyle  in  the 
seed.  The  proper  base  of  the  ovule  is  the  chalaza,  and  it 
may  be  either  sessile  or  on  a stalk  (funiculus)  of  its, own. 
The  hilum  is  the  scar  left  when  the  seed  is  detached 
from  its  funiculus.  As  to  shape,  ovules  may  be  orthotro- 
pous,  campylotropous,  amphitropous,  or  anatropous ; and 
as  to  position  in  the  ovary,  they  may  be  erect,  ascending, 
horizontal,  pendulous,  or  suspended.  In  regard  to  num- 
bers, they  may  be  solitary,  few,  or  indefinitely  numerous. 
See  cuts  under  accumbent,  anatropous,  funicle,  magnolia, 
orthotropous,  and  ovary. 


ovule 
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cuts  under  diphyzooid,  gastrulation,  gonophore,  and  mo- 
testis. 

2.  [cop.]  In  conch.,  same  as  Ovulum.  Martini, 
1774. — 3.  [cop.]  In  ichth.,  a genus  of  fishes. 
Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801. — 4.  In  arch.,  an  or- 
nament in  the  shape  of  an  egg — Ephippial  ovum. 
See  ephippial. — Ova  Graafiana,  Graafian  follicles.  See 
follicle,  2. 

An  ovum-pro- 


3.  Some  small  body  like  or  likened  to  an  ovule : 
as,  an  ovule  of  Naboth.  See  ovulum— Ascend- 
ing ovule.  See  ascending. 

Ovulidae  (o-vu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ovulum  + 

-id*.]  A family  of  gastropods,  typified  by  the 

?enus  Ovulum;  the  egg-shells  and  shuttle-shells, 
he  family  is  often  united  with  the  cowries,  Cyprceidce. 

The  shell  is  elongated,  the  ends  of  the  lips  being  drawn  - • , - , - ,, ,,, 

out  in  some  cases  to  such  length  that  the  resulting  figure  0VUm-CyC16  (.0  vum-si  Kl) 
resembles  a weaver’s  shuttle.  Also  rarely  called  Amphi - duct, 
peratidce.  Also  Ovulime,  as  a subfamily  of  Cypratidce.  See 
cut  under  ovutum. 

ovuliferous  (o-vu-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ovulum, 
ovule,  + L.  ferre  = E.  hear1.]  Producing 
ovules;  oviferous. 

ovuligerous  (o-vu-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ovulum, 
ovule,  + L.  gerere,  carry.]  Same  as  ovuliferous. 
ovuline  (o'vu-lin),  a. 

Ovulince  or  Ovulidce. 

ovulist  (o'vu-list),  n.  [<  NL.  ovulum,  a little 
egg  (see  ovule), + -ist.)  An  adherent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  incasement  in  the  female : the  opposite 
of  spermist  or  animalculist.  Also  ovist.  See 
incasement. 


owl 

A fig  for  care,  a fig  for  woe  ! 

If  I can’t  pay,  why,  I can  owe. 

J.  Heywood,  Be  Merry,  Friends. 
A grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  56. 
To  be  owing,  to  be  due,  as  a debt ; also,  to  be  due,  ascrib- 
able,  or  imputable. 

For  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many  ex- 
cesses which  are  owing  a man  till  his  age. 

Bacon,  Regimen  of  Health. 
Your  Happiness  is  owing  to  your  Constancy  and  Merit. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  v.  1. 


The  genealogical  individual  of  Gallesio  and  Huxley,  com- 
mon also  to  all  the  categories,  may  be  designated  with 
Haeckel  the  ovum-product  or  ovum-cycle. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 

ovum-product (o'vmn-prod'ukt), ».  Thewhole  ...  . r.  _ „ , . . 

product  of  an  ovum;  an  individual  animal  in  ow.®  * (°)j  *•  [A  yar.  of  own2,  by  confusion 
the  widest  possible  sense : an  ovum-cvcle.  with  owe  .]  To  own ; acknowledge ; confess. 

You  have  charged  me  with  bullocking  you  into  owing 


Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the  abandoned  writ- 
ings of  men  of  wit.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 


the  widest  possible  sense ; an  ovum-cycle. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  OW1  (ou),  interj.  [<  ME.  ow,  owh;  a mere  ex- 
clamation, var.  of  oh,  ah,  etc.  Cf.  ouch2.)  An 
interjection  expressing  surprise,  pain,  or  other 
feeling,  according  to  circumstances. 

Owh!  how!"  quath  ich  tlio ; . . . “ge  fare  lik  the  wou-  OWeltyt  (o'el-ti),  n. 


were  [wooer] 

That  wilneth  the  wydewe  bote  for  to  wedde  here  goodes." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  19. 


In  mother  Eve,  according  to  the  evolutionists  called  gw^t  vron.  An  obsolete  form  of  UOU. 
Ovulists,  were  contained  the  miniature  originals  of  the  ’ 1 J 

entire  human  race.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  349. 


ovulite  (o'vu-lit),  n.  [<  ML.  ovulum,  a little 
egg  (see  ovule),  + -He2.)  A fossil  egg.  Imp. 
Diet. 


What  this  mountein  be-meneth  and  this  derke  dale, 
And  this  feire  feld,  ful  of  folk  feire,  I schal  ow  schewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  i.  5 

OWbet,  n.  Same  as  oubit. 
owchet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ouch L 


ovulum  (o'vu-lum),  n. ; pi.  ovula  (-Iii).  [NL.,<  owe1  (6),  v.;  pret.  owed  (formerly  ought),  pp. 

— - ’ ■ *”  “ owed  (formerly  own),  ppr.  owing.  [<  ME .owen, 

ogen,  awen,  agen  (pret.  ought,  aught,  ahte,  etc., 
pp.  owen,  awen,  agen,  etc.),  < AS.  agan  (pres, 
ind.  ah,  pret.  ahte,  pp.  agen),  have,  possess,  = 
OS.  egan  = OEries.  dga  = OHO.  eigan,  MHO. 

eigen Icel.  eiga  = Sw.  dga  = Dan.  eie  - - Ooth. 

aigan  (pres,  aih),  have,  possess;  akin  to  Skt. 
if  ic,  possess.  From  this  verb,  from  the  pret. 
(AS.  ahte),  comes  the  E.  ought,  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary;  from  the  pp.  (AS.  eigen),  the  E.  adj. 
own T,  and  from  that  the  verb  oum1,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  owe  in  its  orig.  sense  ‘pos- 
sess,’ owe  having  become  restricted  to  the  sense 
of  obligation.  See  own1,  a.,  own1, ;;.]  I.  trans. 


ML.  ovulum,  a little  egg,  dim.  of  L.  ovum,  an  egg : 
see  ovule,  ovum .]  1.  An 
ovule;  an  ovum. — 2. 
leap.)  In  conch.,  the  typ- 
ical genus  of  Ovulidce. 

0.  ovum,  is  the  egg-shell  or  chi- 
na-shell. O.  ( Radius ) volm  is 
the  shuttle-shell  or  weaver- 
shell.— Ovula  Nabothi,  small 
retention-cysts  formed  by  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  cervix 
uteri.  Also  called  Nabothian 

+ glands . 

ovum  (6 ' vum),  n. ; pi. 
ova  (o'va).  [L.,  = Gr. 

4>6v,  an  egg:  see  egg1.) 

1.  An  egg,  in  a broad 

biological  sense ; the 
proper  product  of  an 
ovary;  the  female  germ  , . 

or  seed,  which  when  fer- 
tilized by  the  male  sperm,  and  sometimes  with- 
out such  fecundation,  is  capable  of  developing 
into  an  individual  like  the  parent.  There  is  a great 
similarity  in  the  ova  of  different  animals  throughout  the 
metazoic  series,  from  the  sponge  to  the  human  being,  no 
ova  in  their  early  stages  being  distinguishable  from  one  an- 
other in  their  essential  characters.  All  true  ova,  as  distin- 
guished from  spores  and  products  of  fission  or  gemmation, 
are  referable  to  the  single  morphological  type  of  the  cell ; 
and  they  are  furthermore  indistinguishable  from  unicellu- 
lar animals,  and  from  many  of  the  cells  composing  the 
bodies  of  the  higher  animals.  An  ovum  consists  of  a quan- 
tity of  protoplasm  or  cell -substance  called  the  vitellus  or 
yolk,  inclosed  in  a cell-wall  or  vitelline  membrane,  and 
provided  with  a nucleus  and  usually  a nucleolus ; it  is  en- 
gendered in  the  ovarium,  usually  in  an  ovisac  or  so-called 
Graafian  follicle,  is  discharged  from  its  matrix,  usually  then 
meeting  with  the  male  element,  and  proceeds  to  develop 
within  or  without  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  ovum  prop- 
er, like  most  cells,  is  usually  of  microscopic  size ; but  its 
bulk  may  be  enormously  increased  by  the  addition  of  ex- 
trinsic or  adventitious  protoplasmic  or  albuminous  sub- 
stance, and  it  may  be  further  protected  by  various  kinds  of 
egg-pod  or  egg-shell,  all  without  losing  its  essential  charac- 
ter as  a cell.  The  largest  ova,  rel ati vely  and  absolutely,  are 
birds’  eggs,  these  being  by  far  the  largest  cells  known  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Here  the  quantity  of  food-yolk 
which  does  not  undergo  transformation  into  the  body  of 
the  chick  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  formative  yolk 
proper,  which  makes  only  a speck  in  the  great  ball  of 
“yellow”  and  “white.”  Such  ova  are  called  merdblastic, 
in  distinction  from  holoblastic.  The  human  ovum  is  very 
minute,  relatively  and  absolutely,  averaging  about 

of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  rec- 
ognized by  K.  E.  von  Baer  in  1827.  The  parts  of  the  ovum 
have  been  badly  named,  without  reference  to  its  mor- 
phology as  a cell.  Thus,  the  cell-wall  is  called  the  zona 
pellucida ; the  nucleus  is  named  the  germinal  reside  or 
reside  of  Purkinje,  and  its  nucleolus  the  germinal  spot  or 
spot  of  Wagner.  The  phrases  germinal  reside  and  ger- 
minal spot  are  misleading.  The  first  stages  of  devel- 
opment of  an  ovum,  consequent  upon  fertilization,  con- 
sist in  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  or  yolk-division, 
by  which  the  cell-substance  becomes  a mulberry -mass  of 
spherules,  called  the  morula.  The  rest  is  an  intricate 
process  of  differentiation  and  specialization  of  these  spher- 
ules, and  their  multiplications  into  the  myriads  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cells  of  which  the  whole  body  of  most  adult 
animals  is  fabricated.  Some  of  the  early  special  stages 
of  this  process  are  known  as  the  morula,  gastrula,  bias- 
tula,  etc.  The  first  tissue  or  coherent  layer  of  cells  pro- 
duced is  called  a blastoderm.  When  there  are  two  layers, 
inner  and  outer  blastodermic  layers,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  endoderm  and  ectoderm;  when  a third  inter- 
mediate layer  is  formed,  it  is  the  mesoderm.  An  ovum  is 
called,  in  general,  a germ  until  the  rudiments  of  its  spe- 
cific characters  appear,  when  it  becomes  an  embryo,  and 
later  may  be  a fetus.  That  department  of  ontology  which 
treats  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  is  embryology.  See 


the  truth ; it  is  very  likely,  an ’t  please  your  worship,  that 
I should  bullock  him ; I have  marks  enow  about  ray  body 
to  show  of  his  cruelty  to  me. 

Fielding , Tom  Jones,  ii.  6.  (Davies.) 
[ME.  *owelty,  < OF.  oelte , 
oeltet,  uelte,  ovellete,  eiwaliteit,  ivelte,  etc.,  other 
forms  of  egaltef  cqualite , etc.,  equality:  see 
equality.  ] Equality;  in  law , a kind  of  equality 
of  service  in  subordinate  tenures.  Wharton. 
Also  ovealty , ovelty — Owelty  of  exchange,  owel- 
ty Of  partition,  that  which  is  required  to  be  given  by 
him  who  receives  the  greater  value  to  him  who  receives 
the  less,  to  compensate  for  the  inequality. 

Owenia  (o-e'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  all  senses 
after  Richard  Owen.~\  1.  An  untenable  name 
for  Bancooria , a genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
Meliace£Bf  characterized  by  the  short  style,  ex- 
serted  anthers,  three-  (in  one  species  twelve-) 
celled  ovary,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  There  are  5 
species,  all  Australian.  They  are  smooth  trees,  covered 
with  gummy  particles.  They  bear  pinnate  leaves,  axillary 
panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers,  and  acid  edible  fruit. 
Bancooria  cerasifera  and  B.  venosa  ( Owenia  cerasifera 
and  Owenia  venosa  of  Ferdinand  von  Mueller)  are  in 
Queensland  called  respectively  sweet  and  sour  plum. 
Both  have  hard  wood,  that  of  the  latter  highly  colored 
and  very  strong,  used  in  cabinet-making  and  wheel- 
wrights’ work.  R.  venosa  is  called  tidip-wood. 

2.  A genus  of  saccate  ctenophorans  of  the  fam- 
ily Mertensiidx. — 3.  A genus  of  marine  anne- 
lids, family  Clymenidx.  Also  Ammochares. 


OWn;  be  the  0W“er  °r  Owenite  (o'en-it),m.  [<  ^»(seedef.)  + -ite2.) 


rightful  possessor  of. 

And  of  thys  towne  was  Joseph  of  Aramathia,  that  awght 
the  new  Turnbe  or  Monyment  that  our  Savir  Crist  was 
buryed  in.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  25. 

And  I pray  you  tell  the  lady  . . . that  owes  it  that  I 
will  direct  my  life  to  honour  this  glove  with  serving  her. 


A follower  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a Brit- 
ish reformer,  and  the  father  of  English  social- 
ism, who  advocated  the  formation  of  social 
communities. 

owennet.  An  Old  English  form  of  own. 


This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes.  Shak.,  Tempest,  * 


2.  407. 


2f.  To  be  bound  (to  do  something);  be  under 
obligation ; ought : followed  by  an  object  infini- 
tive. 

Ye  owen  to  encyne  and  howe  youre  herte  to  take  the  pa- 
cience  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist. 


And  that  same  kirk  gert  scho  make 
Coriosly  for  that  cros  sake, 

For  men  suld  hald  that  haly  tre 
In  honore  als  it  aw  to  he. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  123. 
Therby  may  we  knowe  that  I owe  to  haue  Rome  by  heri- 
tage as  I haue  Bretaigne.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  642. 
Thanne  somme  of  yow  for  water  owe  to  goo. 


Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  il.  ower1  (o'er),  n.  [<  MB.  owere;  < owe1  + -er1.] 
If.  One  who  possesses;  an  owner. 

The  great  Ower  of  Heauen. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  at  Exeter,  Aug.,  1637. 

2.  One  who  owes  or  is  in  debt. 

They  are  not,  sir,  worst  owers  that  do  pay 
Debts  when  they  can. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xxxiv. 
Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus.  ower2  (on'er),  prep,  and  adv.  An  obsolete  or 


Babees  Book 


3.  To  be  indebted  for;  be  or  feel  bound  or  un- 
der obligation  for;  of  a debt,  to  be  under  ob- 
ligation to  pay:  followed  by  to , it  often  indi- 
cates origin  or  cause:  as,  to  owe  a thousand 
dollars ; to  owe  some  one  a grudge ; to  owe  suc- 
cess to  family  influence. 

“How?”  quath  alle  the  comune,  “consailest  thou  ous  to 
gelde 

A1  that  we  owen  eny  wyght  er  we  go  to  housele?” 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  394. 
Host.  He  . . . said  this  other  day  you  ought  him  a thou- 
sand pound. 

Prince.  Sirrah,  do  I owe  you  a thousand  pound? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.-,  iii.  3.  162. 
The  injuries  I receiv’d,  I must  confess, 

Made  me  forget  the  love  I ow'd  this  country. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  3. 
Christian  charity  and  beneficence  is  a debt  which  we  owe 
to  our  kings,  as  well  as  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 
The  debtor  owes  his  liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as 
the  murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  82. 
I have  no  debt  but  the  debt  of  Nature,  and  I want  but 
patience  of  her,  and  I will  pay  her  every  farthing  I owe  her. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  7. 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  302. 
To  owe  one  a day  in  harvest.  See  harvest. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  in  debt ; continue  to  be  in 
debt. 


dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  over. 
owerby  (ou'er-bi),^^.  A Scotch  form  of  overby . 
owerloup  (our'loup),  n.  1.  The  act  of  leaping 
over  a fence  or  other  obstruction. — 2.  An  oc- 
casional trespass  of  cattle. — 3.  The  stream- 
tide  at  the  change  of  the  moon.  [Scotch  in 
~ all  uses.] 

(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8.  owheret,  adv.  [ME., also  oughwhere , owghwhere; 


< AS.  aliwcer , anywhere,  < a,  ever,  a generalizing 
prefix,  + hwcer , where : see  ivhere.~\  Anywhere. 

And  if  thou  se  a wastour  owher , y thee  pray, 

His  felowschip  fayn  y wolde  that  thou  left. 

^ Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 

owl1  (oul),  n.  [<  ME.  owle , oule,  ule , < AS.  ule  = 
D.  uil  = MLG.  ulCy  LG.  ule  = OHG.  uwilay  ulat 
liuwelay  hiuwela , MHG.  iuwely  iule , liuwely  hiuwely 
G.  eule  = Icel.  ugla  = Sw.  uggla  = Dan.  ugle , an 
owl;  cf.  OHG.  liuwOy  MHG.  kuwe,  uwe , an  owl;  F. 
huettey  an  owl;  L.  idula , an  owl,  Hind,  huliu , an 
owl,  also  a dove ; all  prob.  orig.  based  on  an  imi- 
tation of  the  bird’s  cry,  and  thus  remotely  re- 
lated to  howl.~\  1 . A raptorial  nocturnal  bird  of 
prey  of  the  family  Strigidce.  Owls  constitute  a high- 
ly monomorphic  group,  the  suborder  Striges  of  the  order 
Baptores.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  distinctively 
nocturnal  habits  and  a peculiar  physiognomy  produced  by 
the  great  size  and  breadth  of  the  head  and  the  shortened 
face  with  large  eyes  looking  forward  and  usually  set  in  a 
facial  ruff  or  disk  of  modified  feathers,  which  hide  the  base 
of  the  bill.  M any  owls  have  also  “ horns  ” (that  is,  ear-tufts) 
or  plumicorns.  The  bill  is  hooked,  but  never  toothed,  and 
the  nostrils  open  at  the  edge  of  the  cere,  not  in  it.  The 
plumage  is  very  soft  and  blended,  without  aftershafts,  and 
the  flight  is  noiseless.  The  talons  are  large,  sharp,  and 
hooked  as  in  other  birds  of  prey ; the  outer  toe  is  versa- 
tile; and  the  feet  are  usually  feathered  to  the  claws.  (See 
cut  under  braccate.)  There  are  many  anatomical  charac- 
ters. (See  Striges.)  Owls  are  among  the  most  nearly  cos- 
mopolitan of  birds.  They  feed  entirely  upon  animal  sub- 
stances, and  capture  their  prey  alive,  as  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  various  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects.  They  lay 


owl 


4213 


from  three  to  six  white  eggs  of  subsphencal  shape.  There  owlerH  (ouT6r],  n.  One  rniiltv  of  tho  offense 
are  about  200 species,  assigned  to  some  50 modern  genera,  nf  nwlino-  i „ e se 

and  now  usually  considered  as  constituting  2 families,  °_  ow*mg  > a smuggler,  especially  of  wool. 
Strigidse  and  Bubonidse , or  barn-owls  and  other  owls.  See 


cuts  under  barn-owl,  Bubo , Glauddium,  hawk-owl,  Nyctala, 
Otus,  mow-owl , and  Striae. 

The  oule  eek  that  of  dethe  the  bode  bryngeth. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  343. 
The  owl  shriek’d  at  thy  birth  — an  evil  sign. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  6.  44. 
And  euen  this  did  Adam  seeke,  if  God  had  not  brought 
him  out  of  his  Owles  nest.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  26. 

2.  A variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon : 
from  its  owl-like  physiognomy.  The  head  is  round, 
and  the  beak  very  short.  There  are  several  strains  of 
owls,  known  as  English,  African,  and  Chinese.  All  run  in 
various  colors. 

The  owls  are  African,  English,  and  Chinese.  The  Afri- 
can is  at  home  in  Tunis,  whence  many  thousands  have 
been  sent  to  England,  and  of  which  scarcely  dozens  re- 

T>1  T1  111  O hii’/l  Sa  thn  aviinllnal  i-\f  flirt  r., ...  1 1 — ..  .3 ,1  „ 


To  gibbets  and  gallows  your  owlers  advance, 

That,  that ’s  the  sure  way  to  mortify  France, 

For  Monsieur  our  nation  will  always  be  gulling, 

While  you  take  such  care  to  supply  him  with  woollen. 

Tom  Broum,  Works,  I.  134.  {Davies.) 
Owler2f  (ou'l6r),  n . [A  dial.  var.  of  alder1.'}  An 
alder-tree.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  advises  that  you  plant  willows  or  owlers. 

1.  Walton , Complete  Angler,  p.  198. 

so  called  owlery  (ou'ler-i),  n. 


nent,  the  dewlap  well  developed,  and  the  frill  extending 
to  the  lower  point  of  the  breast.  In  the  Chinese  this  frill- 
feathering is  excessive,  even  extending  up  about  the  throat 
to  the  eyes.  The  Century,  XXXII.  107. 

3.  A person  whose  pleasure  or  business  it  is 
to  be  up  or  about  much  at  night.  [Colloq.]— An 
owl  in  an  ivy-bush  t.  a stupid,  blundering  fellow. 

Lord  Sp.  Prithee,  how  did  the  fool  look? 

Col.  Look ! egad,  he  look’d  for  all  the  world  like  an 
owl  m an  ivy  bush.  Sudft,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

Burrowing  owl,  a small  owl  which  burrows  in  the  ground 
in  many  parts  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  Speotyto  cunicularia  and  its  varieties.  It  is  9 


Spiderwort  Owlet-moth  ( Prodenia 
eudiopta). 


Burrowing  Owl  ( Speotyto  cunicularia). 

or  10  inches  long;  grayish-brown,  profusely  spotted  with 
white;  with  the  head  smooth,  without  plumicorns;  the 
facial  disk  incomplete  ; and  with  the  ear-parts  small  and 


Nest  of  Burrowing  Owl  (Speotyto  cunicularia). 


As  faulcon  fares  to  bussarde’s  flight, 

As  egles  eyes  to  owlatts  sighte. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xvi. 
2.  A young  owl ; a little  owl. — 3.  Same  as  ow- 
let-moth. 

owlet-moth  (ou'let-moth),  II . One  of  various 
noetuid  moths,  so  called  from  their  nocturnal 
habits  and 
soft  fluffy  ap- 
pearance. The 
spiderwort  ow- 
let-moth, Prode- 
nia eudiopta,  is  a 
well-known  spe- 
cies, whose  larva 
feeds  on  many 
different  plants 
and  resembles 
a cut-worm  in 
habits.  See  also 
cut  under  Pro- 
denia. 

owl-eyed  (oul'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  an  owl’s ; 
seeing  best  in  the  night. 

owl-faced  (oul 'fast),  a.  Having  a face  like  an 
owl’s. 

Owlglasst,  n.  [Also  Owleglass,  Howleglass , Hol- 
liglass,  etc.:  also  Owlspiegle;  < MD.  XJylespigel , 
Uylespieghel  (G.  Tyll  JEulenspiegel),  Owlglass, 
< uyle,  wl,  D.  nil,  G.  eule,  owl,  + spiegel , < L. 
speculum , looking-glass:  see  speculum .]  The 
name  of  the  hero  of  a popular  German  tale 
translated  into  English  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  is  represented  as  practis- 
ing all  manner  of  pranks  and  having  all  sorts 
of  comical  adventures. 

Ride  on  my  best  invention  like  an  asse. 

To  the  amazement  of  each  Owliglasse; 

Till  then  fare  well  (if  thou  canst  get  good  fare) ; 
Content ’s  a feast,  although  the  feast  be  bare. 

Taylor,  Workes  (1630).  ( Nares .) 

1.  Or  what  do  you  think 
Of  Owl  glass  instead  of  him  ? 

2.  No,  him 

I have  no  mind  to. 

1.  O,  but  Uleu-spiegle 
Were  such  a name. 

B.  J onson,  Masque  of  Fortune,  vi.  190. 


not  operculate,  and  the  legs  long  and  partly  bare.  This  is 
the  owl  well  known  on  the  western  prairies  in  connection 
with  the  prairie-dogs,  iu  the  deserted  burrows  of  which  it  owl-gnat  (onl'nat),  n.  A noctuiform  gnat  of  the 
makes  its  ne.st,  and  cm  the  pampas  of  South  America  in  family  Psychodidce 

owl-head  (oul'hed),  n.  The  'black-bellied  plo- 
ver', Squatarola  helvetica.  Trumbull.  [New  Jer- 
sey.] 

owlingt  (ou'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  owl1, ».]  The 
offense  of  carrying  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the 
country,  formerly  punished  by  fine  or  banish- 
ment. 

[X  oil'd  Jr  t . ] 1.  Owl- 
like; resembling  an  owl  or  some  one  of  its 
features. 


similar  relations  with  the  visoachas.  There  is  a colony  in 
Florida,  and  there  are  several  in  the  West  Indies.  These 
owls  are  diurnal,  and  feed  upon  insects  and  small  mammals 
andreptfles.  See  Speotyto.— Gray  owl.oneof  sundry  owls 
of  a gray  color.  One  of  the  species  to  which  the  name  ap- 
plies is  the  common  European  Syrnium  aluco.  The  great 
gray  owl  of  North  America  is  Scotiapex  or  Syrnium  ci - 
nereum,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  boreal  species  of  the 
family. — Hissing  owl,  the  barn-owl,  Strix  Jlammea  or 
Aluco  fUimmms.  Montagu.- Horned  owl,  horn-owi,  owlish  (on'lislD  ^ 
any  owl  with  horns  m the  shape  of  plum  icorns  or  feathery  ° WiISIl  ( ou  118U),  a 
egrets  on  the  head;  an  eared  owl ; a cat-owl.  There  are  hW*  * 
many  species,  of  such  genera  as  Otus  or  Asio,  Scops,  Bubo, 
etc.  The  great  horned  owl  of  Europe  is  Bubo  maximus; 
tha*  of  America  is  B.  virginianus.  See  cut  under  Bubo.— 

Long-eared  owL  See  long -eared  and  Otus.-r-  Short- 
eared owl.  See  short-eared. — To  bring  or  send  owls 
to  Athens,  to  perform  unnecessary  labor ; “carry  coals  to 
Newcastle”;  take  a commodity  where  it  already  abounds 
A small  brown  owl  (probably  Scops  giu)  is  especially  com- 
mon on  the  Acropolis  and  about  Athens,  and  was  hence 
taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  city,  and  of  its  patron  goddess, 

Athene  or  Pallas  (Minerva). 

owl1  (oul),  v.  i.  [<  owl1,  n .]  To  carry  on  a con- 
traband or  unlawful  trade  at  night  or  in  secrecy; 
skulk  about  with  contraband  goods;  smuggle; 

especially,  to  carry  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  0. 

country,  at  one  time  an  offense  at  law.  [Eng.]  nwi  fmil'im  „ 

OWl2,«.  A dialectal  form  of  wool.  t ’’ 

owl-butterfly  (oul'but*6r-fli),  n.  A very  large  T J /•  . .. 

South  American  nymphalid  butterfly,  Caligo  and  manner 

eurylochus,  attaining  an  expanse  of  nine  inches : Is  suspicious ; I do  not  like  it. 

so  called  because  the  wings  when  folded  at  Fletcher  ( and.  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 

rest  present  at  the  base  of  the  second  series  a owl-monkey  (oul'mung//ki),  n.  A night-ape. 
pair  of  large  ocelli  likened  to  owls’  eyes.  See  owl-moth  (oul'moth),  n.  A moth,  Thysania 
cut  under  ocellate.  agrippina.  It  is  probably  the  largest  moth  known,  mea- 


Whose  owlish  eyes  are  dazled  with  the  hrightnesse  of 
this  light.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  2. 

2.  Having  an  appearance  of  preternatural  grav- 

take  a commodity  where  Yt  already  abounds:  *5^  ’ dS£ 5 fat;witted' 

rn  owl  (probably  Scops  giu)  is  especially  com-  OWllShllGSS  lish-nes),  n . The  nature  or 

character  of  an  owl;  stupidity,  as  that  of  an 
owl  when  dazed  by  the  light, 
owlism  (ou'lizm),  n.  [<  owl1  + -ism.}  An  owlish 
or  preying  disposition  or  habit. 

Their  ^lawyers’]  owlisms,  vulturisms.  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent, will  disappear  by  and  by;  their  heroisms  only  re- 
maining. Carlyle , Past  and  Present,  ii.  17. 

Glimmering  or  imperfect 


own 

soring  nearly  a foot  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  It  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  and  is  so  called  from  its  color  and  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  hind  wings  to  the  head  of  an  owl. 

owl-parrot  (oTil'par"ot),  n.  The  kakapo,  Stri- 
gops  habroptilus : so  called  from  its  owlish  as- 


...  pi.  owleries  (-iz).  [<  owl 1 
+ -cry1.]  1.  An  abode  or  haunt  of  owls.  Imp. 
Diet. — 2.  An  owlish  or  owl-like  character  or 
habit. 

Man  is  by  birth  somewhat  of  an  owl.  Perhaps,  too,  of 
all  the  owleries  that  ever  possessed  him,  the  most  owlish, 
if  we  consider  it,  is  that  of  your  actually  existing  Motive- 
Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  152. 


The  bird  is  the  smallest  of  the  family,  and  so  deli-  .Millwrights, 
cate  that  its  term  of  life  out  of  African  air  is  very  limited,  owlet.  (on'lef)  n rAl«n  hninlpf  n v • < ntnll  4- 
The  English  owl  is  fair  in  size,  with  eye  round  and  promi-  ° 7.  y V . L/llS0  {l0wlet>  1-  v-  > < owl1  + 

nent,  the  dewlap  well  developed,  and  the  frill  extending  -an  OW1,  a nowiet. 


Owl-parrot  ( Strigops  habroptilus). 

pect  and  nocturnal  predatory  habits.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand.  Also  called  nighUpar- 
rot.  See  kakapo. 

Owlspieglet,  n.  Same  as  Owlglass. 

Thou  should’st  have  given  her  a madge-owl,  and  then 

Thou’dst  made  a present  o’  thyself,  Owlspiegle. 

B.  J onson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

owl-swallow  (oul'swoFo),  n.  A goatsucker  or 
night-jar  of  the  family  Podargidce. 
owl-train  (oul 'trail),  n . A railroad-train  run- 
ning during  the  night.  [U.  S.] 
owly  (ou'li),  a.  [<  owl1  + -y1.  ] Seeing  no  bet- 
ter than  an  owl  by  day;  purblind;  blear-eyed. 
As  seemes  to  Reason’s  sin-hleard  Owlie  sight. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Imposture. 

owly-eyedt  (ou'li-id),  a.  Same  as  owl-eyed. 

Their  wicked  minds,  blind  to  the  light  of  vertue,  and 
owly  eyed  in  the  night  of  wickednesse. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  iii. 
own  (on),  a.  [=  Sc.  ain,  awen;  < ME.  own , 
owen,  awen,  aglien,  a$en,  on,  owe,  < AS.  agen  = 
OS.  egan  = OFries.  eigen,  egen,  ein,  ain  = MD. 
eghen,  eeglien,  D.  eigen  = MLG.  egen,  LG.  egen 
= OHG.  eigan,  MHG.  G.  eigen  = Icel.  eiginn 
= Sw.  Dan.  egen  = Goth.*m<76ms,  own  (cf.  aigin, 
n.,  property),  lit.  1 possessed,’  orig.  pp.  of  agan, 
etc.,  owe;  see  owe L]  1.  Properly  or  exclu- 

sively belonging  to  one’s  self  or  itself ; pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  subject,  person  or 
thing;  peculiar;  proper;  exclusive ; particular ; 
individual;  private:  used  after  a possessive, 
emphasizing  the  possession:  as.  to  buy  a thing 
with  one’s  own  money ; to  see  a thing  with  one’s 
own  eyes ; he  was  beaten  at  his  own  game ; mind 
your  own  business. 

God  wrou3t  it  and  wrot  hit  with  his  on  fynger. 

And  toke  it  Moyses  vpon  the  mount  alle  men  to  lere. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  163. 

He  sett  them  by  hys  awne  syde, 

Vp  at  the  hy3e  dese. 

The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  25). 

To  thine  own  self  he  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Shak.,  Hrmlet,  L 3.  78. 
Portius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  4. 

And  Jove’s  own  thunders  follow  Mars’s  drums. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  68. 
Beneath  her  father’s  roof,  alone 
She  seemed  to  live  ; her  thoughts  her  own; 

Herself  her  own  delight.  Wordsworth,  Ruth. 

Our  own  sun  belongs  to  the  class  of  yellow  stars,  prob- 
ably somewhat  past  maturity.  Tait,  Light,  § 328. 

fin  this  sense  own  is  often  used  elliptically  the  noun  which 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  qualifying  being  omitted  : as,  to  hold 
one’s  oww(that  is,  one’s  own  ground,  or  one’s  own  cause); 
a man  can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  (that  is,  his  own 
property,  possessions,  goods,  etc.). 

He  came  unto  his  own  [possessions],  and  his  own  [people] 
received  him  not.  John  i.  11. 

My  study  is  to  render  eveiy  man  his  own,  and  to  con- 
tain myself  within  the  limits  of  a gentleman. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii.  2. 

These  poorcantoners  could  not  enjoy  their  own  in  quiet. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  67. 
The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL] 
[The  superlative  is  sometimes  used. 

My  bride  to  be.  my  evermore  delight. 

My  own  heart’s  heart,  and  ownest  own,  farewell. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii.  8.] 

2.  Actual : used  without  a possessive,  with  to 
instead  before  the  possessor;  as,  own  brother 
to  some  one. 


own 


4214 


Oxalis 


My  lady  Claytone,  who,  never  having  had  any  child  of 
her  own,  grew  to  make  so  much  of  me  as  if  she  had  been 
an  own  mother  to  me. 

Autobiography  of  Lady  Warwick,  p.  2.  ( Narcs .) 

“Own  brother,  sir,"  observes  Durdles,  . . . “ to  Peter 
the  Wild  Boy  1 ” Dickens,  Edwin  Drood,  v. 

Of  one’s  own  motion,  of  spontaneous  impulse ; at  one’s 
own  suggestion  ; of  one’s  own  accord ; spontaneously. — 
The  ownt,  its  own. 

The  bodie  whereof  was  afflicted  on  the  East  by  the  Per- 
sians, on  the  West  by  the  Gothes  and  other  Barbarians, 
and  fretted  within  the  owne  bowels  by  intestine  rebellions. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  246. 
To  be  one’s  own  man.  (at)  To  be  in  one’s  right  senses  or 
normal  state  of  mind. 

Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost,  Prospero  his  dukedom 
In  a poor  isle,  and  all  of  us  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  213. 

Which  so  cut  his  heart,  to  see  a woman  his  confusion, 
that  hee  was  never  his  owne  man  afterward. 

Dekker , Strange  Horse  Race  (1613).  ( Nares .) 
(6)  To  be  free  to  control  one’s  own  time.— To  hold  one’s 
own.  See  def.  1,  and  holdi. 

own  (on),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ownen , olinien , ognienf 
ahnien , agnien , < AS.  dgnian , dhnian , have  as 
one’s  own,  own,  possess,  claim  as  one’s  own, 
appropriate  to  oneself,  = OHG.  eiginen , MHG. 
eigenen,  eignen , G.  cigneti  = Icel.  eigna  = Sw. 
egna  = Dan.  egne,  be  proper,  be  becoming,  be- 
seem ; from  the  adj. : see  own , a.]  1.  To 

have  or  hold  as  one’s  own;  possess;  hold  or 
possess  rightfully  or  legally ; have  and  enjoy 
the  right  of  property  in ; in  a general  sense,  to 
have : as,  to  own  a large  estate,  or  a part  in- 
terest in  a ship. 

Not  Afric  owns  a serpent  I abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  8.  3. 

It  is  not  so  well  done  as  when  Roxalana  was  there,  who, 
it  is  said,  is  now  owned  by  my  Lord  of  Oxford. 

Pepys,  Diary,  May  20,  1662.  [iV.  E.  D.] 
That  live-long  wig  which  Gorgon’s  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  III.  295. 

The  estate  his  sires  had  owned  in  ancient  years. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  579.  [2V.  E.  D.] 

Gardens  owned  by  the  wealthier  residents  of  the  city. 

Sear 8,  Athan.,  II.  ii.  185.  [iV.  E.  D.] 

But  none  of  them  owns  the  landscape. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  11. 

Their  [U.  S.  millionaires’]  practice  of  ‘ owning,’  that  is, 
controlling,  both  the  professional  politicians  and  the  press. 

Spectator,  July  19,  1890.  [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  To  admit ; concede ; acknowledge : as,  to  own 
a fault ; to  own  the  force  of  a statement. 

“Ich  an  wel,”  cwath  the  ni3te  gale, 

“ Ah  [but],  wranne,  nawt  for  thire  tale." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  1739. 

Her.  ’Tis  a saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2.  6a 

For  what  thou  professest,  a baboon,  could  he  speak, 
Would  own  a name  too  dear. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6.  190. 

But,  for  singing,  among  other  things,  we  got  Mrs.  Cole- 
man to  sing  part  of  the  Opera,  though  she  would  not  own 
she  did  get  any  of  it  without  book  in  order  to  the  stage. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  319. 

He  owns  himself  deterred  from  suicide  by  the  thoughts 
of  what  may  follow  death.  Goldsmith,  Metaphors. 

I own  the  soft  impeachment.  Sheridan , Rivals,  v.  3. 

Let  each  side  own  its  fault  and  make  amends  1 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  87. 
In  the  long  sigh  that  sets  our  spirit  free, 

We  own  the  love  that  calls  us  back  to  Thee ! 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Dedication  of  the  Pittsfield  Cemetery. 

3.  To  recognize;  acknowledge:  as,  to  own  one 
as  a son. 

How  shall  I own  thee?  shall  this  tongue  of  mine 

E’er  call  thee  daughter  more? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 

The  Scripture  ownes  no  such  order,  no  such  function  in 
the  Church.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxiv. 

I went  with  it  and  kiss’d  his  Ma^s  hand,  who  was  pleas’d 
to  own  me  more  particularly  by  calling  me  his  old  acquain- 
tance. Evelyn,  Diary,  June  30,  1660. 

To  own  up,  to  confess  fully  and  unreservedly;  make  a 
“clean  breast”  of  a matter:  usually  implying  confession 
as  the  result  of  pressure  or  when  brought  to  bay.  [Colloq.] 
= Syn.  2.  Admit,  Confess,  etc.  See  acknowledge. 

II.  intrans.  To  confess:  with  to:  as,  to  own 
to  a fault.  [Colloq.] 

May  did  not  own  to  the  possession  of  the  bond. 

Mrs.  Crowe. 

owndt,  n.  Same  as  ound2. 
owner  (o'n&r),  n.  [<  ME.  ownere,  ogenere  (= 
D.  eigenaar  = G.  eigner );  < own l 4-  -er l.]  One 
who  owns;  the  rightful  proprietor;  one  who 
has  the  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether  he  is  the 
ossessor  or  not ; in  a general  sense,  one  who 
as  or  possesses.  When  used  alone  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  exclusive  or  absolute  ownership.  One  who 
holds  subject  to  a mortgage,  or  otherwise  has  only  a qual- 
ified fee,  is  generally  termed  owner  if  he  has  a right  to 
possession. 


Zuych  [such— t.  e.,  theft]  is  the  zenne  ...  of  ham  of 
religion  thet  byeth  ogeneres,  uor  hi  behoteth  to  libbe 
wylthj-oute 03ninge.  Ayenbite of  Inwyt{ E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  37. 
That  love  is  merchandized  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner' 8 tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cii. 

With  no  Owner  Beauty  long  will  stay, 

Upon  the  Wings  of  Time  borne  swift  away. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
Abutting  owner.  See  abut.— Beneficial  owner.  See 
beneficial. — Dominant  owner.  See  dominant  tenement, 
under  dominant. — Equitable  owner,  an  owner  having 
only  an  equitable  estate. 

ownerless  (o'ner-les),  a.  [<  owner  + - less .] 
^.Having  no  owner : as,  ownerless  dogs, 
ownership  (o'ner-ship),  n.  [<  owner  + -ship.'] 
The  state  of  being  an  owner;  the  right  by 
which  a thing  belongs  specifically  to  some 
person  or  body ; proprietorship ; possession  as 
an  owner  or  proprietor.  See  owner . 

The  party  entitled  may  make  a formal,  but  peaceable 
entry  thereon,  declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  possession ; 
which  notorious  act  of  ownership  is  equivalent  to  a feodal 
investiture  by  the  lord.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  x. 

No  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  recognized  by  our  law- 
books except  in  the  crown.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  12. 
Bonitarian  ownership.  See  bonitariun. 
own-form  (on'ffirm),  a.  In  hot.,  belonging  to  a 
plant  having  stamens  of  a length  correspond- 
ing with  the  style  of  the  plant  to  be  fertilized: 
a term  applied  by  Darwin  to  pollen  used 
in  cross-fertilizing  dimorphic  and  trimorphic 
flowers. 

I have  invariably  employed  pollen  from  a distinct  plant 
of  the  same  form  for  the  illegitimate  unions  of  all  the 
species : and  therefore  it  may  be  observed  that  I have  used 
the  term  own-form  pollen  in  speaking  of  such  unions. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  24. 

OWnness  (on'nes), ».  [<  own1,  a. , + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  peculiar  to  one’s  self. 

Napoleon,  . , . with  his  ownness  of  impulse  and  in- 
sight, with  his  mystery  and  strength,  in  a word,  with  his 
originality  (if  we  will  understand  that),  reaches  down  into 
the  region  of  the  perennial  and  primeval. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  198. 

own-root  (on'rot),  a.  In  hort.,  grown  upon  its 
own  root,  without  grafting  or  budding : applied 
to  many  plants,  as  roses, 
owset,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ooze. 
owseilt, n.  [Origin  obscure ; of.  owse,  ooze.]  A 
slough;  a quagmire. 

I am  verily  perswaded  that  neither  the  touch  of  con- 
science, nor  the  sense  and  seeing  of  any  religion,  ever 
drewe  these  into  that  damnable  and  untwineable  traine 
and  owsell  of  perdition.  J.  Melton,  Sixefold  Politician. 

owsen  (ou'sn),  n.  pi.  A dialectal  form  of  oxen. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gude  lord. 

If  you’ll  grant  Hughie  the  Graeme  to  me. 

Hughie  the  Graeme  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  66). 

An’  owsen  frae  the  furrow’d  field 
Return  sae  dowf  an’  weary,  O. 

Burns,  My  Ain  Kind  Dearie,  O. 

owtt,  OWtet,  adv.  Obsolete  spellings  of  out. 

OX  (oks),  n. ; pi.  oxen  (ok'sn).  [<  ME.  oxe  (pi. 
*oxen),i  AS.  oxa  (pi.  oxan)  — OS.  *ohso  = OFries. 
oxa  = MD.  osse,  D.  os  = MLG.  LG.  osse  — OHG. 
oliso,  MHG.  ohse,  G.  ochse,  oclis  = Icel.  oxi,  uxi  = 
S w.  Dan.  oxe = Goth,  auhsa,  auhsus,  an  ox : an  old 
Aryan  word,  like  cow  and  steer,  though  not,  like 
these,  found  in  Gr.  and  L.;  = W.  yell,  an  ox, 
= Skt.  ukshan,  an  ox,  bull ; referred  by  some, 
as  ‘impregnator,’  to  Skt.  •/  uksh,  sprinkle;  by 
others  to  Skt.  uksh,  increase,  wax,  = E.  wax1, 
q.  v.  The  noun  ox,  plural  oxen,  is  notable 
as  being  the  only  one  still  having  in  familiar 
use  the  old  plural  in  -en  (AS.  -an),  the  plurals 
cyne,  hosen,  and  peasen,  though  of  AS.  origin, 
being  obs.  or  archaic,  and  children,  brethren, 
kine,  and  shoon,  in  which  the  plural  in  -en  (-n, 
-ne)  appears  first  in  ME.,  being  all  (except  chil- 
dren) archaic,  or  at  least  (as  brethren)  confined 
to  a limited  and  non-vernacular  use.]  1.  The 
adult  male  of  the  domestic  Bos  taurus,  known 


Skeleton  of  Ox  ( Bos  taurus). 

fr,  frontal ; ma,  mandible  ; c,  cervical  vertebrae;  D,  dorsal  verte- 
bras ; L,  lumbar  vertebrae  ; sc,  scapula ; hu,  humerus  ; ul,  ulna ; ra, 
radius ; me,  metacarpal ; pe,  pelvis  ; fe,  femur ; tib,  tibia  ; ca,  cal- 
caneum ; met,  metatarsus ; cp,  carpus ; tar,  tarsus. 


in  the  natural  state  as  a bull,  whose  female  is  a 
cow,  and  whose  young  is  a calf;  in  a wider 
sense,  an  animal  of  the  family  Bovidce  and  sub- 
family Bovina  or  Ovibovincc  ; a bovine.  The  sev- 
eral  animals  of  this  kind  have  each  of  them  specific  des- 
ignations, as  buffalo,  bison,  aurochs,  zebu,  musk-ox,  etc.: 
the  word  is  commonly  restricted  to  the  varieties  of  Bos 
taurus,  the  common  ox,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  domestic  animals.  Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  animal 
that  is  not  useful  to  mankind : the  skin,  the  horns,  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  hair,  and  the  refuse  of  all  these,  have 
their  separate  uses.  Having  been  specially  domesticated 
by  man  from  a stock  which  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
trace,  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  very  many 
breeds,  races,  or  permanent  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
valued  for  their  flesh  and  hides,  some  for  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  their  milk,  while  others  are  in  great  repute 
for  both  beef  and  milk.  Among  the  first  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  Durham  or  shorthorn,  the  polled  Aber- 
deen or  Angus,  and  the  West  Highland  or  kyloe.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  for  dairy  purposes  are  the  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  Ayrshire,  and  Suffolk  dun. 
For  the  purposes  both  of  the  dairy-farmer  and  of  the 
grazier,  the  Hereford  and  a cross  between  a short  horn  and 
an  Ayrshire  are  much  fancied.  The  ox  is  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  a beast  of  draft.  The  “ wild  ox,”  now 
surviving  in  only  a few  parks,  as  at  Chillingham  lark  in 
Northumberland,  and  at  Cadzow  Forest  in  Lanarkshire, 
is  probably  not  a descendant  of  the  true  wild  ox  but  haa 
been  derived  from  cattle  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans. 

2.  In  a restricted  sense,  the  castrated  male  of 
Bos  taurus,  at  least  4 years  old  and  full-grown 
or  nearly  so.  (See  steer.)  Such  animals  are 

most  used  as  draft-animals  and  for  beef Galla 

OX,  the  sanga,  a kind  of  ox  found  in  the  Galla  country. 
Hamilton  Smith. — Indian  OX,  the  brahminy  bull. — To 
have  the  black  ox  tread  on  one’s  foott,  to  know  what 
Borrow  or  adversity  is. 

AVhen  the  blacke  crowe’s  foote  shall  appeare  in  their 
eie,  or  the  black  oxe  tread  on  their  foote  — who  will  like 
them  in  their  age  who  liked  none  in  their  youth  ? 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  1. 

OX-acid  (oks'as//id),  n.  Same  as  oxyacid. 

oxalamide  (ok-sal'a-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  oxal-io 
+ amide.]  Same  as  oxamide. 

oxalate  (ok'sa-lat),  n.  [<  oxal-ic  + -ate1.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  formed  by  a combination  of  oxalic 
acid  with  a base : as,  potassium  oxalate. 

oxalemia,  oxalsemia  (ok-sa-le'mi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< oxal-ic  + Gr.  al/m,  blood.]  Excess  of  oxalic 
acid  or  oxalates  in  the  blood. 

oxalic  (ok-sal'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  oxalicus,  < L. 
oxalis,  < Gr.  o^aliq,  sorrel : see  Oxalis.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sorrel — Oxalic  acid,  (COOH)2,  the 
acid  of  sorrel,  first  discovered  in  the  juice  of  the  Oxalis 
Acetosella..  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  the  form  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  salts, 
and  is  made  artificially  by  heating  sawdust  with  a mix- 
ture of  caustic  potash  and  soda.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  an  intensely 
acid  taste,  and  is  violently  poisonous.  It  is  often  sold 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  salt  of  lemons.  Oxalic  acid 
is  used  largely  in  calico-printing,  dyeing,  and  the  bleach- 
ing of  flax  and  straw.  — Oxalic-acid  diathesis,  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  when  there  is  marked  oxalemia. 

Oxalidacese  (ok-sal-i-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindlcy,  1836),  < Oxalis  (-id-)  4-  - acese .]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalons  plants 
of  the  order  Geraniales,  the  wood-sorrel  family,, 
distinguished  by  the  regular  flowers,  imbri- 
cate sepals,  and  capitate  stigmas,  it  includes 
seven  genera,  of  which*  Oxalis  fs  the  type.  They  are 
herbs  or  trees,  usually  with  compound  leaves. 

Oxalidese  (ok-sa-lid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1824),  < Oxalis  (-id-)  4-  -eseff] 
Same  as  Oxalidacese. 

Oxalis  (ok'sa-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaaus,  1737),  < L. 
oxalis , < Gr.  6£d3if,  sorrel,  also  sour  wine,  < 
sharp,  pun- 
gent, acid,  sour.] 

1.  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous cho- 
ripetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  family 
Oxalidacese.  it  is 
characterized  by  the 
ten  perfect  stamens, 
five  distinct  styles,  and 
flve-lobed  loculicidal 
pod  with  ten  persistent 
valves.  There  are  about 
250  species,  mostly  of 
South  Africa  and  South 
America,  with  one  or 
two  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  trop- 
ics, and  three  or  four 
throughout  the  tem- 
perate zones.  They 
produce  short  stems 
with  alternate  leaves, 
or  more  commonly  rad- 
ical leaves  from  a fleshy 
rootstock  or  bulb.  The 
characteristic  leaves 
are  of  three  radiating 
inversely  heart-shaped 
leaflets ; others  are  pin- 
nate or  undivided.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  pink,  or  white, 
usually  in  long-stalked  umbels,  with  additional  minute 


Flowering  Plant  of  Oxalis  vtolacea 
(wood-sorrel),  a,  pistil  with  some  of 
the  stamens. 
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apetalous  flowers  close-fertilized  in  the  bud.  Several 
species  yield  edible  tubers.  O.  tetraphylla  of  Mexico,  with 
four  leaflets  and  red  flowers,  has  fusiform  edible  roots. 
Several  exotic  species  are  important  to  the  conservatory. 
Certain  pinnate-leafed  species  exhibit  irritability.  See 
cut  under  obcordate. 

2.  [7.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus, 
oxalite  (ok'sa-Ht),  n,  [<  oxal-ic  + -ife2.]  Same 
as  humboldtine . 

oxaluria  (ok-sa-lu'ri-a),  n . [NL.,  < oxal-ic  + 
Gr.  oipovy  urine.]  In  pathol.,  the  presence  of 
crystallized  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  in  con- 
siderable amount. 

oxaluric  (ok-sa-lu'rik),  a.  [<  oxal-ic  4-  uric.'] 
Derived  from  urea  and  oxalic  acid.— Oxaluric 
acid,  an  acid  (C3H4N2O4)  produced  by  the  decompositiod 
of  parabanic  acid.  It  is  a white  or  slightly  yellow  crystal- 
line powder  of  an  acid  taste.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths. 

oxalyl,  oxalyle  (ok'sa-lil),  re.  [<  oxaUc  + 
-yl.)  In  chem.,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  ox- 
alic acid,  C2O2. 

oxamate  (ok'sa-mat),  re.  [<  oxam-ic  + -afe1.] 
In  chem.,  a salt  of  oxamic  acid. 

OXamic  (ok-sam'ik),  a.  [<  ox(alic)  + am  (tree) 
+ -tc.]  Only  in  oxamic  acid,  the  half  amide  of 
oxalic  acid  (C02H.C0NH2),  formed  by  heating 
acid  ammonium  oxalate.  It  is  a crystalline 
powder  which  melts  at  210°  C. 
oxamide  (ok-sam'id  or  -id),  re.  [<  ox(alic)  + 
amide.]  A white  substance  (C202(NH2)2),  in- 
soluble in  water,  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  neutral  ammonium  oxalate,  whence  its  name. 
Also  called  oxalamide. 

OX-antelope  (oks'an"te-16p),  re.  A bubaline 
antelope,  as  the  oryx.  Bee  reem.  Num.  xxiii.  22 
(revised  version,  margin). 

OX-balm  (oks'bam),  re.  Same  as  horse-balm. 
oxberry  (oks'ber  i),  re.  The  black  bryony.  See 
bryony.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

OX-bird  (oks'berd),  n.  1.  An  oxbiter  or  ox- 
pecker;  an  African  bird  of  the  family  Bupha- 
gidce  (which  see). — 2.  A weaver-bird,  Textor 
alector.  P.  L.  Sclater. — 3.  The  dunlin,  Pelidna 
alphina  or  Tringa  variabilis,  a kind  of  sandpiper. 
Nuttall,  1834;  A.  Newton. — 4.  The  sanderling, 
Calidris  arenaria.  [Essex,  Kent,  England.] 
oxbiter  (oks'bl'tfer),  n.  1.  An  ox-bird  or  ox- 
pecker.  See  Buphagidce. — 2.  The  American 
cow-bird,  Molothrus  pecoris  or  M.  ater. 
ox-bow  (oks'bo),  n.  [<  ME.  oxebowe  ; < ox  4- 
bow'2.]  1.  A curved  piece  of  wood  the  ends  of 

which  are  inserted  into  an  ox-yoke  and  held  by 
pins.  In  use  it  encircles  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal. See  yoke. 

With  ox-bowes  and  ox-yokes,  and  other  things  mo, 

For  ox-teeme  and  horse- teeme  in  plough  for  to  go. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  September. 

2.  A bend  or  reach  of  a river  resembling  an 
ox-bow  in  form:  a use  common  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

oxboyt  (oks'boi),  n.  A boy  who  tends  cattle ; a 
cow-boy. 

The  ox-boy  as  ill  is  as  hee, 

Or  worser,  if  worse  may  be  found. 

Tusser , Husbandry,  A Comparison. 

OX-brake  (oks'brak),  n.  A kind  of  frame  in 
which  oxen  are  placed  for  shoeing, 
ox-cheek  (oks'chek),  n.  See  jowl,  2. 

The  king  regaled  himself  with  a plate  of  ox-cheek. 

Smollett,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  xl. 

oxea  (ok-se'a),  n. ; pi.  oxece  (-e).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ofeta,  fern,  of  oft'r,  sharp.]  An  acicular  or  nee- 
dle-shaped sponge-spicule  of  the  monaxon  bi- 
radiate  type,  sharp  at  both  ends,  produced  by 
growth  from  a center  at  the  same  rate  in  oppo- 
site directions  along  the  same  axis.  An  oxea 
is  therefore  uniaxial  and  equibiradiate.  Encyc. 
Brit,  XXII.  416. 

oxeate  (ok-se'at),  a.  [<  oxea  + -ate1.]  1. 

Having  the  character  of  an  oxea;  uniaxial, 
equibiradiate,  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  as  a 
sponge-spicule.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  416. — 2. 
Sharp-pointed  at  one  end;  acute.  Sollas. 
oxen,  n.  Plural  of  ox. 

oxer  (ok'ser),  n.  [<  ox  + -er.)  Same  as  ox- 
fence.  [Slang.] 

Then  [they  rode]  across  the  road  over  an  oxer  “like  a 
bird.”  Comhill  Mag.,  V.  722. 

oxeye  (oks'i),  n.  1.  In  hot.-,  (a)  Any  plant  of 
the  composite  genus  Buphthalmum.  (b)  The 
oxeye  daisy.  See  daisy,  and  cut  in  next  column, 
(c)  The  corn-marigold  (which  see,  under  rnari 
gold).  ( d ) The  American  plant  Heliopsis 

helianthoides. — 2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  The  greater 
titmouse,  called  specifically  big  oxeye. 
(b)  The  blue  titmouse,  called  specifically 
blue  oxeye. 


i.  Brancli  with  Heads  of  Ox- 
eye  Daisy  ( Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum).  2.  The  lower 
part  of  the  plant,  a , a ray-flower  ; 
o,  a disk-flower. 


Occhio  bovino  [It.],  a bird 
called  an  oxeye.  Florio. 

Oxeies,  Woodpeckers,  and 
in  winter  Flocks  of  Para- 
kitoes. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations 
[in  America. 

(c)  The  black-bellied 
plover,  Squatarola  hel- 
vetica.  (d)  The  Amer- 
ican dunlin,  Pelidna 
americana.  [U.  S.]  — 

3.  A cloudy  speck  or 
weather-gall,  observed 
at  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  See  bull’s-eye. 

— 4.  pi.  Small  con- 
cave mirrors  made,  es- 
pecially in  Nuremberg, 
of  glass — Creeping  ox- 
eye,  Wedelia  incur- 
nata.  Also  called  West  In- 
dian marigold.  [West  In- 
dies.]—Oxeye  bean.  See 
leant.—  Oxeye  daisy.  See 
daisy. — Seaside  oxeye,  Borrichia  arborescens.  [West  In- 
dies.]—Yellow  oxeye,  the  corn-marigold, 
ox-eyed  (oks'Id),  a.  [<  ox  + eye  + -edZ ; tr.  Gr. 
Boomtg,  ox-eyed:  see  bodpic,  bodps.)  Having 
large  full  eyes,  like  those  of  an  ox. 

Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  ox-eyed  in  describing  Juno, 
because  a round  black  eye  is  the  best. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  471. 

oxfairt  (oks'far),  n.  [<  ME.  oxfayre;  < ox  + 
/air2.]  A cattle-fair.  Catli.  Ang.,  p.  265. 
OX-fence  (oks'fens),  n.  A fence  to  keep  oxen 
from  straying;  specifically,  in  fox-hunting,  a 
fence  consisting  of  a wide  ditch  bordered  by  a 
strong  hedge,  beyond  which  is  a railing.  [Eng.] 
OX-fly  (oks'fll),  n.  The  oestrus  or  bot-fly,  Hypo- 
derma  bovis,  which  infests  cattle, 
ox-foot  (oks'fut),  n.  In  farriery,  the  hind  foot 
of  a horse  when  the  horn  cleaves  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  from  the 
coronet  to  the  shoe. 

Oxford  chrome,  clay.  See  chrome,  clay. 
Oxford  corners  (oks'ford  kor'nerz).  In  print- 
ing, ruled  border-lines  that  cross  and  project 
slightly  at  the  comers,  thus  I [Eng.] 
Oxford  crown.  See  crown,  13.  ^ 

Oxfordian  (oks'for-di-an),  a.  [<  Oxford  (see 
def.)  + -ian.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a division 
of  the  Jurassic  as  developed  in  England,  it  is 
the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  or  Oxford  subdivision  of 
the  series,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups  or  stages,  the 
Oxford  clay  and  the  Kellaways  rock.  The  Oxfordian  is 
also  well  developed  in  France  and  Germany. 

Oxford  marbles.  Same  as  Arundel  marbles 
(which  see,  under  marble). 

Oxford  mixture,  movement,  ocher,  school, 

etc.  See  mixture,  etc. 

ox-gall  (oks'gal),  n.  The  bitter  fluid  secreted 
by  the  liver  of  the  ox.  When  clarified  by  boiling 
with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering,  it  is  used  in  water- 
color  painting  and  in  ivory-painting  to  make  the  colors 
spread  more  evenly ; mixed  with  gum  arabic,  it  thickens 
and  fixes  the  colors.  A coating  of  it  sets  black-lead  or 
crayon  drawings. 

oxgang  (oks'gang),  n.  [<  ME.  oxgang,  oxegang; 
< ox  + gang.)  Same  as  oxland. 

OXgate  (oks'gat),  n.  Same  as  oxgang.  [Scotch.] 
ox-goad  (oks'god),  n.  A goad  for  driving  oxen, 
ox-head  (oks'hed),  n.  [f  ox  + head.  Cf.  hogs- 
head.) 1.  The  head  of  an  ox.  Shah.,  K.  John, 
ii.  1.  292. — 2f.  A stupid  fellow;  a blockhead; 
a dolt. 

Dost  make  a mummer  of  me,  ox-head  f Marston. 

oxheal  (oks'hel),  n.  Same  as  setterwort. 
Oxheart(oks'hart),re.  A large  variety  of  cherry: 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

OX-hide  (oks'hid),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  an  ox. — 
2.  A hide  of  land.  See  hide3. 
oxhoof  (oks'hof),  n.  The  name  given  to  the 
leaves  of  species  of  Bauhinia  used  in  Brazil 
as  mucilaginous  remedies.  Bindley,  Veg.  King- 
dom, p.  550. 

ox-horn  (oks'hom),  n.  and  a.  [=  MHG.  ohsen- 
horn,  G.  ochsenhorn,  etc. ; as  ox  + horn.)  I. 
n.  1.  The  horn  of  an  ox. — 2.  A tree,  Bucida 
Buceras,  the  olivebark  or  black  olive  of  Jamaica, 
etc.  Its  wood  is  valued  as  safe  from  insects, 
and  its  bark  is  used  in  tanning.  [Properly 
oxhorn.) 

II.  a.  Resembling  the  horn  of  an  ox Ox-horn 

cockle,  a bivalve,  lsocardia  car,  better  known  as  heart- 
j'Shell. 

oxid,  oxide  (ok'sid,  ok'sid  or  -sid),  n.  [Former- 
ly, less  prop.,  oxyde , oxyd;  = P.  oxyde  = Sp.  oxi- 
do  = Pg.  oxydo  = It.  ossido  (after  E.) ; < Gr.  bl-bc 
(stem  ofn-,  reduced  in  this  ease  to  of-),  sharp, 
keen,  pungent,  sour,  acid,  + -id1,  -ide1.)  In 


chem.,  a compound  of  oxygen  with  a more 
electropositive  element.  The  oxids  are  acid,  basic, 
or  neutral.  The  acid-forming  oxids,  also  called  acid  an- 
hydride, are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  negative  or  acid 
radicals.  Most  of  them  unite  directly  with  water  to  form 
acids,  as  sulphuric  oxid,  SOq,  which  unites  with  water  to 
form  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4.  The  basic  oxids  are  compounds 
of  oxygen  with  positive  elements.  Many  of  them  form 
hydroxids,  all  of  which  neutralize  acids,  forming  salts,  as 
barium  oxid,  BaO,  which  forms  the  hydroxid  Ba[0H)2. 
The  neutral  oxids  or  peroxids  usually  contain  more  oxygen 
than  the  others,  and  have  only  very  feeble  acid  or  basic 
properties.  Certain  oxids  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of 
these  groups,  having  both  acid  and  basic  properties. 
OXidability  (ok^si-da-biri-ti),  n.  [<  oxidable 
+ -ity  (see  -bility).)  Capability  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  oxid. 

oxidable  (ok'si-da-bl),  a.  [<  oxid  (ate)  + -able.) 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxid. 
Whewell. 

oxidant  (ok'si-dant),  n.  [<  oxid  + -ant.)  An 
oxidizing  agent;  a substance  which  yields  up 
oxygen  readily  to  other  bodies, 
oxidate  (ok'si-dat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  oxidated, 
ppr.  oxidating.  [<  oxid  + -ate2.)  I.  trans.  To 
convert  into  an  oxid,  as  metals,  etc.,  by  combi- 
nation with  oxygen.  Also  oxygenate. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  oxidized ; become  an 
oxid. 

Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a state  of  ig- 
nition into  oxygen  gas. 

Graham,  Elem.  of  Chemistry,  I.  300. 

oxidation  (ok-si-da'shon),  n.  [=  F.  oxydation 
= Sp.  oxidacion  = Pg.  oxydagao  = It.  ossidazione; 
as  oxidate  + -ion.)  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
oxidizing,  or  causing  a substance  to  combine 
with  oxygen. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  taking 
up  or  combining  with  oxygen.  Also  oxidization, 
oxygenation. 

oxidational  (ok-si-da'shon-al),  a.  [<  oxidation 
+ -al.)  Pertaining  to  oxidation, 
oxidator  (ok'si-da-tor),  n.  A contrivance  for 
throwing  a stream  of  oxygen  into  the  flame  of 
a lamp.  Also  oxygenator. 
oxide,  n.  See  oxid. 

oxidizable  (ok'si-di-za-bl),  a.  [<  oxidize  + 
-able.)  Capable  of  being  oxidized, 
oxidization  (ok//si-di-za,shon ).  re.  [<  oxidize  + 
-ation.)  Same  as  oxidation. 
oxidize  (ok' si-dlz), re.;  pret.  and  pp.  oxidised,  ppr. 
oxidizing.  [<  oxid  + -fee.]  I.  trans.  To  cause 
to  combine  with  oxygen ; effect  oxidation  of. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  up  oxygen;  combine 
with  oxygen. — Oxidized  minium.  See  minium.— 
Oxidized  silveT.m  silversmiths’ work,  thedark  and  shadow 
effects  produced  on  silver  by  a sulphid,  usually  in  combi- 
nation with  some  other  substance.  The  dark  so-called 
“oxid”  is  generally  a pure  sulphid. — Oxidizing  flame. 
See  flame,  1. 

oxidizement  (ok'si-dlz-ment),  re.  [<  oxidize  + 
-ment.)  Oxidation. 

oxidizer  (ok'si-di-zer),  n.  That  which  oxidizes, 
oxidulatedt  (ok-sid'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  oxid  + -ule 
★+  - ale 1 + -ed2.)  Iii  cliem.,  applied  to  a com- 
pound containing  oxygen, 
oxisalt  (ok'si-salt),  re.  See  oxysalt. 

OX-land  (oks'land),  re.  In  early  English  tenures, 
as  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  with  the  use  of 
an  ox;  an  oxgang  or  oxgate.  It  was  a descriptive 
term  by  which  land  was  often  granted,  and  carried  the 
buildings  on  the  land  as  a part  thereof.  It  varied  in  area 
according  to  the  local  customs  of  husbandry  and  the 
arableness  of  the  soil,  but  in  general  it  may  be  regarded 
as  amounting  to  about  fifteen  acres  more  or  less. 

That  the  eight-ox  plough  was  the  normal  plough,  and 
not,  as  you  suggest,  an  exceptional  plough  ‘‘of  double 
strength,”  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  eight  ox- 
lands , and  not  four,  constitute  a “plough-land.” 

Isaac  Taylor,  Athenaeum,  No.  3082,  p.  671. 

oxlip  (ok'slip),  re.  [Prop.  *oxslip,  formerly  oxe- 
lip,  esp.  in  pi.  oxelips;  < ME.  *oxeslyppe,  < AS. 
oxanslyppe,  oxan  slyppe,  oxlip,  < oxan,  gen.  of 
oxa,  ox,  + slyppe,  the  sloppy  droppings  of  a cow, 
etc. : see  cowslip,  of  similar  formation.]  A 
species  of  primrose,  Primula  elatior,  in  which 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  broader  and  flatter 
and  the  flowers  are  raised  on  a common  pe- 
duncle. By  many  it  is  considered  a distinct 
species. 

I know  a bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

Shat,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  250. 

oxman  (oks'man),  re. ; pi.  oxmen  (-men).  A man 
who  drives  or  tends  a yoke  of  oxen.  [Eng.] 

Oxen  are  still  used  as  beasts  of  labour  on  many  South 
Down  farms.  I met  the  oxman  with  his  team  a few  days 
ago.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  317. 

OX-mushroom  (oks  ,mush'?r6m),  re.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  very  large  specimens  of  the 
common  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris. 

Oxon.  An  abbreviation  of  Oxonia  (or  Oxoniw),  a 
Middle  Latin  n ame  for  Oxford  in  England,  noted 


Oxon. 

for  its  university,  or  of  Oxoniensis,  belonging 
to  Oxford : sometimes  placed  after  an  academic 
degree  conferred  by  that  seat  of  learning : as, 
D.  C.  L.  Oxon. 

Oxonian  (ok-so'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  ML. 
Oxonia,  a Latinized  form  of  AS.  Oxnaford,  Ox- 
onaford  (ME.  Oxenford,  Oxenforth,  E.  Oxford), 
lit.  ‘ oxen’s-ford,’  < oxena,  gen.  pi.  of  oxa , ox,  + 
ford,  ford:  see  ford.)  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oxford — Oxonian  button-over.  See  the  quotation. 
[Eng.] 

I’ve  been  selling  Oxonian  button-overs  (”  Oxonian"  shoes, 
which  cover  the  instep,  and  are  closed  by  being  buttoned 
instead  of  being  stringed  through  four  or  five  holes)  at  3s. 
6d.  and  4s. , but  they  was  really  good,  and  soled  and  heeled. 

M ay  hew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  49. 

II.  n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Oxford ; 
a member  or  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. — 2.  An  Oxonian  button-over.  [Eng.] 

Not  long  since  I had  a pair  of  very  good  Oxonians  that 
had  been  new  welted,  and  the  very  first  day  I had  them 
on  sale  — it  was  a dull  drizzly  day  — a lad  tried  to  prig 
^them.  M ayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  48. 

oxpecker  (oks'pck'/er),  re.  An  African  bird  of 
the  genus  Buphaga,  or  family  Buphagidce : so 
called  from  its  habit  of  alighting  on  cattle  to 
peek  for  food.  See  cut  under  Buphaga. 
OX-pitht  (oks'pith),  n.  Marrow.  Marston. 
ox-ray  (oks'ra),  n.  A batoid  fish,  the  homed 
ray,  Mobida  giorna.  [Eng.] 

OX-reim  (oks'rim),  n.  [Appar.  adapted  from 
a S.  African  D.  *osriem,  < os,  ox,  + riem  (=  G. 
riemen ),  a strap,  thong.]  A narrow  strip  of 
prepared  ox-hide,  used  in  Cape  Colony  for 
horse-halters,  and,  when  twisted,  for  ropes, 
traces,  etc. 

OX-shoe  (oks'shfi),  n.  A flat  piece  of  iron,  with 
or  without  calks,  shaped  to  one  part  of  the  hoof 
of  an  ox  and  pierced  with  holes  near  the  outer 
edge  to  receive  the  wrought-iron  flat-he&ded 
clinch-nails  used  to  fasten  it. 
ox-skint  (oks'skin),  n.  [Also  dial,  oskin;  < ox 
+ skin,  equiv.  to  hide2,  taken  as  equiv.  to  hide3.) 
A hide  of  land.  Halliwell. 

Fabian,  a chronographer,  writing  of  the  Conquerour,  sets 
downe  in  the  history  thereof  another  kinde  of  measure, 
veiy  necessary  for  all  men  to  understand : foure  akers 
(saith  he)  make  a yard  of  land,  five  yards  of  land  contain 
a hide,  and  8 hides  make  a knights  fee,  which  by  his  con- 
jecture is  so  much  as  one  plough  can  well  1 ill  in  a yeare; 
in  Yorkeshire  and  other  countries  they  call  a hide  an  oxe- 
skinne.  Hopton,  Baculum  Geodseticum  (1614). 

ox-sol©  (oks'sol),  n.  The  whiff,  a fish.  [Irish.] 
ox-stall  (oks'st&l),  n.  [<  ME.  oxestalle;  <ox  + 
stall L]  A stall  or  stand  for  oxen, 
ox-team  (oks'tem),  n.  A team  of  oxen. 

And  Goad-man  Sangar,  whose  industrious  hand 
With  Ox-teem  tills  his  tributary  land. 

^ Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 

oxter  (oks'ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  ockster;  < 
ME , *oxte  (?),  < AS.  ohsta,  ocusta,  tbe  armpit; 
cf.  dxn  = OHG.  uohsana,  armpit;  cf.  L.  axis, 
axis,  dim.  *axla,  ala,  armpit,  wing,  etc.:  see  axis, 
axle,  etc.]  The  armpit ; also,  the  embrace  of 
the  arms. 

Wi’  a Bible  under  their  oxter  and  a speerit  o’  prayer  in 
their  heart.  Ii.  L.  Stevenson,  Thrawn  J anet. 

oxter  (oks'ter),  v.  t.  [i  oxter,  re.]  To  support  un- 
der the  arm ; embrace  with  the  arms.  [Scotch.] 

The  priest  he  was  oxter’d,  the  clerk  he  was  carried. 

And  that ’s  how  Meg  o’  the  Mill  was  married. 

Bums,  Meg  o’  the  Mill. 

OX-tongue  (oks'tung),  re.  [<  ME.  ore  tungc.)  1. 
The  tongue  of  an  ox. — 2.  One  of  several  plants 
with  rough  tongue-shaped  leaves,  especially  Pi- 
cris  ( Helminthia ) echioides,  and  the  alkanet,  An- 
chusa  officinalis.  Compare  bugloss. — 3.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  the  anlace,  braquemart,  and 
similar  short  broadswords. 
oxy1  (ok'si),  a.  [<oa;  + -j/i.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  ox;  resembling  an  ox ; bovine.  [Bare.] 
He  took  his  arrow  by  the  nock,  and  to  his  bended  brest 
The  oxy  sinew  close  he  drew.  Chapman,  Iliad,  iv.  139. 

Oxy2  (ok'si),  a.  [Appar.  an  irreg.  var.  of  *ousy 
for  oozy .]  Wet;  soft;  spongy:  applied  to  land. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
oxyacanthous  (ok,/si-a-kan'thns),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ot;vg,  sharp,  + anavda,  a spine.]  In  hot.,  fur- 
^.nisbed  with  many  sharp  thorns  or  prickles, 
oxyacid  (ok'si-as-id),  re.  [<  oxy  (gen)  + acid.) 
An  acid  containing  oxygen.  This  term  was 
formerly  used  to  distinguish  an  acid  contain- 
ing oxygen  from  one  in  which  this  element  is 
not  present,  as  sulphuric  acid,  H2S04,  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  HC1.  In  modern  organic 
chemistry  the  same  term  is  often  applied  to 
an  acid  which  contains  both  a carboxyl  and  a 
hydroxyl  group,  as  oxyacetic  or  glycolic  acid, 
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CH2.HO.COOH.  Substances  of  this  kind  are 
perhaps  better  called  hydroxyacids  or  alcohol 
acids.  Also  called  oxacid. 
oxyaesthesia  (ok'si-es-the'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oljvg,  sharp,  + alodycig,  perception  by  the  senses: 
see  sesthesia.)  Abnormally  acute  sensibility ; 
hypersesthesia.  Also  written  oxyesthesia. 
oxyanthracene  (ok-si-an'thra-sen),  n.  [<  Gr. 
oftf,  sharp,  + E.  anthracene.)  Same  as  hydroxy- 
anthracene,  Cj4H9OH.  The  latter  name  is 
more  correct. 

oxyaphia  (ok-si-a'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ofr g, 
sharp,  + dp/,  touch,  < airruv,  grasp,  touch.]  Ab- 
normally acute  sense  of  touch, 
oxyaster  (ok-si-as'ter),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  o^vg, 
sharp,  + aari/p,  a star.]  A regular  polyact 
sponge-spicule,  whose  long  acute  rays  radiate 
*from  one  point. 

oxybaphon  (ok-sib'a-fon),  re.;  pi.  oxyhapha 
(-fa).  [<  Gr.  b!-v(3a<pov  (see  def.),  < 'o£vg,  sharp, 

+ foaicTeiv,  immerse,  dip  (>  fiaepfi,  a dipping).]  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  a large,  deep,  wide-mouthed  wine- 
vase,  tapering  interiorly  to  a point  at  the  base 


Greek  Oxybaphon,  with  combat  between  Cadmus  and  the 
Theban  dragon. 

and  resembling  in  use  and  somewhat  in  shape 
the  crater,  but  in  the  main  convex  instead  of 
concave  in  vertical  profile,  and  having  its  two 
handles  immediately  below  the  rim. 

The  additional  discovery  of  two  pieces  of  res  rude — . . . 
one  among  the  ashes  in  the  oxybaphon — proves  that  the 
inhumation  of  the  first  and  the  cremation  of  the  second 
must  be  accepted  as  contemporary  events. 

Athenceum,  No.  3231,  p.  424. 

Oxybaphus  (ok-sib'a-fus),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  enlarged  involucre ; < Gr. 
ot-vpaipov,  a vase:  see  oxybaphon.)  A name 
given  by  L’Heretier  de  Brutelle  in  1797  to  Al- 
lionia,  a genus  of  nyetaginaceous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Hirabileas,  having  a short  perianth  andin- 
volucre  with  connate  bracts.  There  are  about  20 
species,  chiefly  of  western  North  and  South  America,  a 
few,  as  Allionia  albida,  enstwnrd  in  the  United  Status. 
They  are  erect  or  prostrate  branching  herbs,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  small  white,  pink,  or  scarlet  Powers.  A gar- 
deners’ name  for  plants  of  the  genus  is  vmbrellawort. 

Oxybelus  (ok-sib'e-lus),  re.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1796),  < Gr.  otjvg,  sharp,  + fttAog,  an  arrow.]  A 
genus  of  wasos  of  the  family  Crabronidse.  The 
subrrarginal  is  confluent  with  the  first  disuoidal  cell,  or 
separated  from  it  by  a faint  nervureonly  ; the  postscutel- 
lum  is  alate  with  a membranous  appendage  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  metathorax  has  a curved  spine  nuar  the  base. 
There  are  about  50  European  and  32  American  species  of 
these  waso<?,  of  active  habits,  small  size,  dark  color,  with 
usually  white  spots  on  the  abdomen,  and  they  prey  in  the 
main  upon  dipterous  insects. 

oxyblepsia  (ok-si-blep'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  o^vg, 
sharp,  + -ftAeipia,  < f}A6irstv,  see,  look  on.]  Ab- 
normal acuteness  of  vision, 
oxycalcium  (ok-si-kal'si-um),  a.  [<  oxy(.gen) 
+ calcium.)  Noting  the  combined  action  of 
calcium  and  oxygen — OxycaMum  light.  Same  as 
calcium  light  (which  see,  under  calcium). 

oxycarpous  (ok-si-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  b%vg, 
sharp,  + Kcptrog,  fruit.  ] In  hot.,  bearing  or  char- 
acterized by  sharp-pointed  fruit, 
oxycephaly  (ok-si-sef  'a-li),  re.  [<  Gr.  oftr, 
sharp,  + Ks^aAg,  head.]  A high  form  of  the 
*human  skull  due  to  premature  synostosis, 
oxychlorid,  oxychloride  (ok-si-kio'rid,  -rid  or 
-rid),  re.  [<  oxy(gen)  + chlorid.)  A compound 
of  a basic  element  with  oxygen  and  chlorin; 
as,  phosphorus  oxychlorid,  lead  oxychlorid,  etc. 
oxy-coal-gas  (ok'si-kol'gas),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of  a mixture  or  combination 
of  oxygen  and  coal-gas. 

By  means  of  the  oxy-coal-gas  flame  we  can  determine 
the  spectrum  of  any  vapor  given  off. 

J.  N,  Lockyt’.r,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  582. 


oxygenate 

Oxycoccus  (ok-si-kok'us),  re.  [NL.  (Adan- 
son,  1763),  < Gr.  bl-vg,  sharp,  acid,  + nbsKog, 
berry.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  sym- 
petalous plants  of  the  family  Vacciniaceee, 
known  by  its  eight  blunt  awnless  anthers, 
four-celled  berries,  and  deeply  or  completely 
four-parted  rovolute  corolla;  the  cranberry. 
There  are  4 species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  are  smooth  and  prostrate  vine-like  shrubs,  rooting  in 
themud  ormoss  of  swamps,  and  sendingupshorterectstems 
clad  with  small  alternate  evergreen  leaves,  and  bearing 
nodding  rose-colored  flowers,  mostly  solitary  and  terminal, 
followed  by  edible  acid  crimson  berries.  This  genus  has 
often  been  included  in  Vaccinium.  O.  macrocarpus  is  the 
ordinary  American  cranberry ; O.  Oxycoccus , the  Euro- 
. pean  cranberry.  See  cranberry  and  Vaccinia cese. 

oxycrate  (ok'si-krat),  re.  [<  Gr.  bS-mparov,  sour 
wine  mixed  with  water,  < bfug,  sharp,  acid,  + 
*Kpar6g,  verbal  adj.  of  Kepavvvvai,  mix:  see  cra- 
ter.) A mixture  of  water  and  vinegar.  [Bare.] 

Apply  a mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a compress 
prest  out  of  oxycrate,  and  a suitable  bandage.  Wiseman. 

oxyd,  oxyde,  re.  See  oxid,  oxide. 
oxydactyl,  oxydactyle  (ok-si-dak'til),  a.  and 
re.  [<  Gr.  o!-vg,  sharp,  + 6aKTV/og,  finger,  toe : 
see  dactyl.)  I.  a.  Having  slender  toes  not  di- 
lated at  the  ends:  applied  specifically  to  a 
group  of  batrachians,  in  distinction  from  plaly- 
dactyl  or  discodactyl. 

II.  re.  Any  member  of  the  Oxydactyla. 
Oxydactyla  (ok-si-dak'ti-la),  re.  pi.  [NL. : see 
oxydactyl.)  A division  of  phaneroglossate  ba- 
trachians, containing  those  which  are  oxy- 
dactyl: distinguished  from  Platydactyla . 
Oxydendrum  (ok-si-den'drum),  re.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  Candolle,  1839),  < Gr.  ogvg,  sour,  + devSpov, 
tree.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Eri- 
caceae and  the  tribe  A ndromedeee,  characterized 
by  the  needle-shaped  seeds  and  two-bracted 
persistent  unchanged  calyx  of  separate  sepals. 
There  is  but  one  species,  0.  arboreum,  a tree  from  15  to 
40  feet  high,  native  of  rich  woods  from  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward, mostly  in  the  Alleghanies.  It  bears  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  beech,  white  egg-shaped  flowers  in  ter- 
minal paniclesof  long  one-sided  racemes,  followed  by  small 
woody  five-angled  capsules,  with  many  minute  seeds.  Its 
hard,  close-grained  wood  is  used  for  tool-handles,  bearings 
of  machinery,  etc.  The  tree  is  called  sorrel-tree  or  sour- 
wood,  also  elk  tree. 

oxydiact  (ok-si-di'akt),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  o%vqy 
sharp,  + 6i-y  two-,  + anTiq,  a ray.]  I.  a.  In 
sponges,  having  three  axes  and  two  pointed 
rays  lying  in  one  straight  line ; oxyhexact  with 
four  of  the  rays  rudimentary  or  wanting. 

II.  n.  .An  oxydiact  sponge-spicule, 
oxyfluoride  (ok-si-flo'o-rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  oxy - 
(gen)  + fluoride.']  A compound  of  an  oxid  and 

fluoride : as,  the  oxyfluoride  of  lead, 
oxygen  (ok'si-jen),  n.  [<  F.  oxygene  = Sp.  oxi- 
geno  = Pg.  oxygeneo  = It.  ossigeno , ossigene; 
< Gr.  b(jvgy  sharp,  acid,  + yevyqy  producing: 
see  -gen.]  1.  Chemical  symbol,  O;  atomic 
weight,  16.  An  element  discovered  by  Priest- 
ley in  1774,  who  called  it  dephlogisticated  air. 
It  was  finally  called  oxygen  by  Lavoisier,  because  sup- 
posed to  be  present  in  all  acids.  Further  investigation, 
however,  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Oxygen  is  a 
chemical  element  existing  as  a permanent  gas,  colorless, 
odorless,  ;:nd  tasteless,  and  somewhat  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  which  at  a temperature 
of  60°  F.  dissolves  of  its  volume  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  com- 

bines very  readily  with  most  of  the  elements,  and  forms 
oxids  wiuii  all  except  fluorin  and  bromine.  The  act  of  com- 
bination is  so  energetic  in  many  cases  as  to  evolve  light 
and  heat,  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  the  tarnishing  or  rusting  of  metals  and  the  decay  of 
ani  nal  or  vegetable  substances,  oxidation  takes  place  so 
slowly  that,  while  the  result  is  the  same,  the  heat  evolved 
at  on3  time  is  not  enough  to  produce  luminous  effects  or 
oven  to  be  sensible.  Free  or  uncorubined  oxygen  is  essen- 
tial to  all  animal  and  vegetable  lire.  Animal  heatand  mus- 
cular energy  are  results  of  a slow  combustion  produced  in 
a l pa  ts  of  the  system  by  oxygen  carried  in  the  blood  from 
the  lungs.  In  snnlightoxygen  is  exhaled  by  growing  plants, 
but  a certain  quantity  is  assimilated  and  is  essential  to 
life.  Oxygen  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and  abundant 
element  in  nature;  it  constitutes  about  one  fifth  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  a mechanicalmix 
tureof  oxygen  and  nitrogen  with  small  amountsof  othersub- 
stances  Water  contains  about  89  per  cent.of  it  by  weight, 
and  U is  found  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
acids,  bases,  and  salts.  The  rocks  which  make  up  most  of 
the  earth’s  crust  contain  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
Under  certain  conditions  oxygen  maybe  made  to  pass  into 
an  allotropie  or  condensed  form  called  ozone. 

It  was  Lavoisier  who  gave  to  this  curious  kind  of  ail  or 
gas  the  name  of  Oxygen,  by  which  it  is  now  universally 
known ; and  it  was  he,  too,  who  first  showed,  by  the  most 
conclusive  experiments,  what  was  really  the  composition 
of  atmospheric  air.  His  determination  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  air  was  made  in  the  year  3 777. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  78. 

2.  A manufacturers’  name  for  bleaehing-pow- 
der.  Simmonds. 

oxygenate  (ok'si-jen-at),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp. 
oxygenated , ppr.  oxygenating.  [<  oxygen  + -ate 2.] 
1.  To  mix  with  oxygen;  impregnate  or  satu- 
rate with  oxygen : as,  the  blood  is  oxygenated 


oxygenate 

in  the  lungs. — 2.  Same  as  oxidate oxygenated  * . _ 

water,  hydrogen  peroxid.  head  pointed,  the  preopercle  with  two  or  three 

oxygenation  (ok^si-je-na'shon),™.  [<  oxygenate  spines,  and  with  three  anal  spines. 

+ -ion.]  1.  The  process  or  act  of  oxygenating,  Oxylebius  (ok-si-le'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ojuf, 
or  impregnating  or  saturating  with  oxygen,  sharp,  + tejiiog  for  teftiag,  a kind  of  fish.]  The 
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exemplified  by  the  genus  Oxylebius,  with  the  oxypycnos  (ok-si-pik'nos),  n.  [<  Gr.  oijmvKvog, 

of  one  higher  than  the  jrunvdv,  < ogvg,  sharp,  + 
nviivdv,  a small  interval,  neut.  of  mjicvog,  close.] 


— 2.  Same  as  oxidation. 
oxygenator  (ok'si-jen-a-tor),  n.  [<  oxygenate  + 
-orh]  Same  as  oxidator. 
oxygenic  (ok-si-jen'ik),  a.  [<  oxygen  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oxygen, 
oxygenizable  (ok'si-jen-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  oxygen- 
ize + -able. Capable  of  being  oxygenized. 
Also  spelled  oxygenisable. 


only  genus  of  Oxylebiirue,  containing  one  spe- 
cies, 0.  pictus,  a handsome  fish  of  small  size, 


In  anc.  Gr.  and  medieval  music,  a tetrachord  in 
which  the  short  step  or  semitone  lay  at  the 
upper  end;  also,  a mode  composed  of  such 
tetrachords. 


found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  oxyrhine  (ok'si-rin),  a.  [<  Gr.  ot;vg,  sharp,  + 
oxymel  (ok'si-mel),  n.  [<  L.  oxymeli,  < Gr.  frig  (frtv-),  nose.]  Having  a sharp  snout : as,  the 
ol-vyefa,  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey,  < ofu g,  * oxyrhine  frog,  liana  arvalis. 
acid,  sour  (<  btfrog,  sour  wine),  + pph,  honey:  see  oxyrhynch  (ok'si-ringk),  n.  [<  NL.  Oxyrhyn- 


mell  2.] 
honey.- 


A mixture  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  and 
Oxymel  of  squill,  vinegar  of  squill  with  honey. 


oxygenize  (ok'si-jen-Iz),  v.  t.^pret.  andpp.  oxy-  oxymoron  (ok-si-mo'ron),  n. ; pi.  oxymora  (-ra). 

r/  1 1 [<L.  oxymorus,  < Gr.  oljvpupog,  in  neut.  o^vgopov, 

an  expression  that  seems  absurd  but  has  a 
point,  < off if,  sharp,  quick,  clever,  + fioipdg,  fool- 
ish.] In  rhet.,  a figure  consisting  in  adding  to 
a word  an  epithet  or  qualification  apparently 
contradictory;  in  general,  close  connection  of 
two  words  seemingly  opposed  to  each  other 
(as,  cruel  kindness;  to  make  haste  slowly)',  an 
expression  made  epigrammatic  or  pointed  by 
seeming  self -contradictory. 

OXymuriatet  (ok-si-mu'ri-at),  n.  [<  oxy(gen)  + 
muriate .]  Same  as  chlorul : formerly  so  called 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  muriatic  acid 
was  an  oxygen  acid,  and  that  chlorin  differed 
from  it  in  containing  more  oxygen, 
oxymuriatict  (ok-si-mu-ri-at'ik),  a.  [<  oxymu- 
riate  + -ic.]  Being  a compound  of  oxygen  and 
muriatic  acid : formerly  applied  to  chlorin.  See 
oxymuriate. 

oxyntic  (ok-sin'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  *o;vvt6c,  verbal 
adj.  of  ol-vveiv,  make  sharp,  make  acid  (<  oijvg, 
sharp),  + -ic.]  Bendering  acid — Oxyntic  cells, 
the  ovoid  or  parietal  cells  of  the  cardiac  gland,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  secrete  hydrochloric  acid. — Oxyntic 
glands,  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach,  or,  more  gen- 
erally, any  gastric  glands  secreting  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  glands  which  possess  these  acid-forming  cells  have 


genized,  ppr.  oxygenizing.  [<  oxygen  + -fee.] 
To  oxygenate.  Also  spelled  oxygenise. 

OXygenizement  (ok'si-jen-iz-ment),  n.  [<  oxy- 
genize + -ment.]  Oxidation.  Also  spelled  oxy- 
genisement. 

OXygenizer  (ok'si-jen-i-zer),  n.  That  which  oxi- 
dates or  converts  into  an  oxid.  Also  spelled 
oxygeniser. 

oxygenous  (ok-sij'e-nus),  a.  [<  oxygen  + -ous.\ 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  oxygen;  con- 
taining oxygen. 

The  exclusive  food  of  the  natives  of  India  is  of  an  oxy- 
genous rather  than  a carbonaceous  character. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  213. 

oxygeusia  (ok-si-jo'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  of  if, 
sharp,  acute,  + ytvmg,  sense  of  taste,  < yeveobai, 
taste:  see  gust 2.]  Morbid  acuteness  of  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Oxyglossus  (ok-si-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b&g, 
sharp,  + y'/aocra,  tongue.]  1.  In  lierpet.,  a re- 
markable genus  of  firmisternal  batrachians 
of  the  family  Eanidce,  containing  Asiatic  frogs 
whose  tongue  is  angulate  behind,  whence  the 
name. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Carabidee,  with  one  species, 
O.  subcyaneus,  of  Brazil.  Chaudoir,  1843. — 3. 
In  ornith.,  same  as  Mniotilta.  Swainson,  1827. 

oxygnathous  (ok-sig'na-thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  b£vg, 


chus,  q.  v.]  1.  A crab  with  a sharp  or  pointed 
rostrum,  as  a spider-crab  or  maioid ; any  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxyrhyncha. — 2.  The  oxyrhynchus, 
a fish;  the  mizdeh. 

Oxyrhyncha  (ok-si-ring'ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi. : see  Oxyrhynchus.']  A superfamily  of  bra- 
chyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  having  usually 
a triangular  cephalothorax  with  projecting  ros- 


Spider-crab  ( Libinia  dubia ),  one  of  the  Oxyrhyncha. 


trum  (whence  the  name),  nine  pairs  of  gills, 
and  the  male  genital  pores  on  the  last  pair  of 
thoracic  legs:  the  maioid  crabs.  The  speclea 
crawl  about,  but  do  not  swim,  and  many  of  them  are 
known  as  spider-crabs.  Also  called  Maioidea. 


render  acid). 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  674. 


sharp,  + yvddog,  jaw.]  In  conch.,  having  the  ox-yoke  (oks'yok),«.  Ayokeforoxen.  S eeyoke. 


jaws  smooth  or  only  finely  striated:  noting  the 
IAmaCidm,  Vitrinidce,  etc. 
oxygon,  oxygone  (ok'si-gon,  -gon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
bi-vy&mog,  acute-angled,  < oft» g,  sharp,  acute,  + 
yuvia,  angle.]  In geom.,  a triangle  having  three 
acute  angles. 

oxygonai  (ok-sig'o-nal),  a.  [<  oxygon  + - al .] 
Oxygonial. 

oxygonial  (ok-si-go'ni-al),  a.  [<  oxygon  + -ial.] 
Acute-angled. 

Oxygyrus  (ok-si-ji'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b^vg, 
sharp,  + yvpog,  a ring,  circle.] 

A genus  of  heteropods  of  the 
family  Allantidte.  The  small 
spiral  shells  of  O.  keraudreni 
occur  in  abundance  in  globi- 
gerina-ooze. 

OxyhcSna  (ok-Ki-heGiii),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ofyf,  sharp.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Oxyhsenidse. 

Oxyhaenidae  (ok-si-hen'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oxyheena  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  carniv- 
orous mammals  of  the  Eocene  of  North  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  suborder  Creodonta. 
oxyhemoglobin  (ok-si-hem-o-glo'biu),  n. 
oxy(gen)  + hemoglobin.]  Hemoglobin  united 
with  oxygen  in  loose  combination,  1 gram  of 
hemoglobin  taking  up  1.76  c.  c.  of  oxygen, 
oxyhexact  (ok-si-hek'sakt),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
ofi'  c,  sharp,  + If  = E.  six,  + aurlg,  a ray.]  I.  a. 


ot  late  been  termed  (Langley)  oxyntic  glands  (t>( to  Oxyrhynchidte  (ok-si-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

— .> =-■'  c vwtt  «n  <-  Oxyrhynchus  + -ida;.]  In  ornith.,  a family  of 

clamatorial  passerine  birds,  named  from  the 
genus  Oxyrhynchus.  They  are  usually  included 
in  Tyrannidce,  differing  only  in  the  conic-acute 
instead  of  hooked  bill. 


Oxyopes  (ok-si-6'pez),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 

< Gr.  o%vg,  sharp,  + aip,  eye.]  A genus  of  spi- 
ders, typical  of  the  family  Oxyopidcs,  having  the 
eyes  placed  in  four  rows.  Six  species  inhabit  OXyrhyncllOUS  (ok-si-nng'kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ofbp- 
the  United  States,  of  which  0.  viridans  is  an  PVYX°S,  sharp-nosed  (noting  a kind  of  stur- 
example.  geon),  also  sharp-pointed,  < ofjvg,  sharp,  4-  pvy- 

oxyopia  (ok-si-6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr,  bt-vurria,  X°S,  snout,  beak.]  Having  a sharp  snout  or 
sharp-sightedness,  < o^vaitf/g,  sharp-sighted,  < pointed  beak ; oxyrhine ; maioid,  as  a crab. 
bfvg,  sharp,  + infr,  eye.]  Abnormal  acuteness  Oxyrhynchus  (ok-si-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  prop, 
of  sight,  arising  from  increased  sensibility  of  * Oxyrrhynchus : see  oxyrhynehous.]  1.  [f.  c.] 
the  retina.  A celebrated  Egyptian  fish,  Mormyrus  oxy- 

Oxyopid®  (ok-si-op'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Thorell,  rhynchus;  the  mizdeh,  formerly  reverenced 


Oxygyrus  kerau- 
dreni. 


1869)",  < Oxyopes  + -idee.]  A family  of  spiders 
of  the  superfamily  Citigradce,  closely  allied  to 
the  Lycosidce,  having  the  eyes  in  three  or  four 
rows,  the  four  middle  ones  forming  a trapezium 
which  is  narrower  behind.  This  family  comprises 
3 genera,  the  species  of  which  are  found  on  plants  and 
low  shrubs,  and  are  very  swift  runners, 
oxyopy  (ok'si-6-pi),  n.  Same  as  oxyopia. 
oxyosphresia  (ok'/si-os-fre'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bgvg,  sharp,  + bcippyaig,  a smelling,  smell:  see 
osphresiology.]  Morbid  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  Also  oxyosphrasia. 
r<  oxypentact  (ok-si-pen'takt),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
b£vg,  sharp,  + irevre,  five,  + asTig,  ray.]  I.  a. 
In  sponges,  having  three  axes  and  five  pointed 
rays,  whose  ends  form  the  corners  of  a single 
square  pyramid ; oxyhexact  with  one  ray  rudi- 
mentary or  wanting. 

II.  n.  An  oxypentact  sponge-spicule. 


oxyphonia  (ok-si-fo'ni-a),  «•  °[N£v  < Gr.  4f»*, 


via,  sharpness  of  voice,  4 bgvipuvog,  sharp-voiced, 


rays,  whose  ends  form  the  corners  of  a double 

square  pyramid  as  a sponge-spicule.  < tyog,  sharp,  + <puv7,,  voice.]  Acuteness  or 

II.  n.  An  oxyhexact  sponge-spicule.  shrillness  of  voice: 

oxyhexaster  (olUsi-hek-sas  t(T),  m.  [NL.,  < oxyphony  (ok'si-fo-ni),  n.  Same  as  oxyphonia. 
Gr.  ofir,  sharp,  + E.  hexaster  ] In  sponges,  a Qx^ylfous  (ok-si-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  b^vMog, 
hexaster  whose  rays  are  pointed.  having  pointed  leaves,  < oi-vg,  sharp,  pointed, 

oxyhydrogen  (ok-si-hi'drp-jen),  a.  [_<  oxy(gen)  + leaf.]  Having  acuminated  leaves. 

+ hydrogen.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  Th(,mas  Med  Diet. 

or  employing  a mixture  or  combination  of  oxy-  Qxypoda  (ok-sip'6-da),  n.  [NL.  (Mannerheim, 
gen  and  hydrogen:  as,  oxyhydrogen  gas.— °xy-  ! 830).  < Gr.  blue,  share. - 

hydrogen  blowpipe.  See  blowpipe,  l.—  Oxyhydrogen 


vij  L - l. \ , 

1830),  < Gr.  o£vg,  sharp,  + rrovg  (nod-)  = E .foot.] 


throughout  Egypt,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Hathor.  It  is  represented  both  in  sculptures 
and  on  coins,  and  was  anciently  embalmed. 
See  Mormyrus. — 2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  Amer- 
ican tyrant-flycatchers,  having  a long  straight 
conic-acute  bill,  and  green  plumage  with  or- 
ange crown.  O.  frater  is  a Central  American 
species.  Temminck,  1820. — 3.  A genus  of  rep- 
tiles. Spix,  1824. — 4.  In  entom.:  (a)  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Curculio- 
nidee,  containing  a few  East  Indian  species. 
Schonherr,  1826.  (6)  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Cecidomyiidse,  characterized 
by  the  cylindrie  produced  and  attenuate  neck. 
Bondani,  1840. 

Oxyria  (ok-sir'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hill,  1765),  so 
called  from  the  acid  leaves ; < Gr.  ofi'c,  sharp, 
acid.]  A genus  of  apetalous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Polygonacese  and  the  tribe  Bumicese,  char- 
acterized by  a four-parted  perianth.  There  are  2 
species,  low  perennial  herbs,  native  in  arctic  and  high 
northern  regions  of  the  whole  world,  and  on  the  higher 
mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  They  bear  long- 
stalked  kidney-shaped  radical  leaves,  and  panicled  ra- 
cemes of  small  greenish  flowers  on  a slender  and  usually 
leafless  stem.  'They  are  called  mountain-sorrel , in  allusion 
to  their  place  of  growth  and  to  their  acid  sorrel-like  leaves. 

oxyrrhodin,  oxyrrhodine  (ok-sir'o-din),  n.  [< 
Gr.  o^vg,  sharp,  acid,  + podov,  rose,  + -in2,  -» ie2.] 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  oil  of  roses,  used  as  a, 
liniment  in  herpes  and  erysipelas.  Dunglison. 


lamp,  one  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  regulated 
quantities  are  commingled  and  burned,  the  resulting 
flame  being  directed  on  a cylinder  of  quicklime  and  form- 
ing a bright  light.  — Oxyhydrogen  light,  the  limelight ; 
the  Hare  light;  the  Drummond  light.— Oxyhydrogen 
microscope,  a form  of  microscope  in  which  the  object  is 
illuminated  by  the  flame  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  on  a piece  of 


A areniis^of  "rove-beeties  of"  tke  family  OXysaccharum  ^(ok-si-sak'a-mm),  n.  [NL  < 

- • ' Gr.  oZvg,  sharp,  + oauxapov , sugar.]  A mixture 

of  vinegar  and  sugar. 


linidee . It  is  one  of  the  largest  genera,  with  over  200 
species,  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ; many  are 
European,  but  only  three  have  been  found  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. They  vary  much  in  habits,  being  found  on  fungi,  in 
vegetable  debris,  in  ants’  nests,  under  moss,  dead  leaves, 
or  bark,  etc, 


[<  oxy(geri)  + salt L]  A 
See  oxy  add.  Also  spelled 


lime  under  the  action  of  the  compound  blowpipe.  The  OxVDOffOll  (ok-si-pd'gon),  n.  TNL.,  < Gr.  o£vg, 

lime  is  nlaced  in  front  nf  a nnnrave  mirror  nnH  the  nhient  J r o \ n ' * m t.  •7.*  • 


lime  is  placed  in  front  of  a concave  mirror,  and  the  object 
between  this  and  a convex  lens,  by  which  its  image,  highly 
magnified,  is  thrown  upon  a screen  so  that  it  may  be  visi- 
ble to  a large  number  of  spectators. 

Oxylebiin®  (ok-si-leb-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oxylebius  + 4nce.]  A subfamily  of  Chiridce, 


sharp,  + nityuv,  beard.]  A genus  of  Trochilidai, 
containing  humming-birds  with  a pointed  crest 
and  beard,  as  O.  lindeni  of  Venezuela,  and  O. 
guerini  of  Colombia;  helmet-crests.  J.  Gould, 
1848. 


oxysalt  (ok'si-salt), 
salt  of  an  oxyaeid. 
oxisalt. 

Oxystomata  (ok-si-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL. , neut. 
pi.  of  oxystomatus : see  oxystomatous.]  In  Crus- 
tacea, a superfamily  of  crabs.  The  cephalothorax 
is  rounded,  the  buccal  frame  is  triangular,  the  frontal  re- 
gion does  not  project,  and  the  male  genital  pores  are  on 
the  last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  The  box-crabs,  Calappidct, 
are  an  example.  Also  called  Leucosoidea. 


oxystomatous 
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oyster 

olgstomatu™<  Gr.  fifes' W,"+ ^’roua.  mouth/i  fnoh'foDg^themal'e ' mud!  smafleT  ^ ™ ^ “ 

oxyurous  (ok-si-u'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  of if,  sharp, 
+ oopd,  tail.]  Having  a sharp  tail,  or  pointed 
— ~~  ■ ■ ““.vug  mo  inv.oi  j 1 1 io 1 1 j v behind. 

specialized  of  their  order,  or,  indeed,  of  their  oxyus  (ok'si-us),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ofi-c  sharp  ] 
“f'  The  numerous  species  inhabit  either  fresh  or  salt  In  sponges,  a fusiform  or  spindle-shawed  sui>- 
II SSSJfiSi0'  are  kn0Wn  as  spicule  or  megasclL,  such  aPS  occurs 

oxytrichine  (ok-sit'ri-kin),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Re-  m the  genus  Spongilla. 

i-i: 1 ' ■ - ...  - oyapock  (o  ya-pok),  re.  A Brazilian  opossum: 

same  as  yapok. 


y --r-oi-uin  i-VACy,  IV.JJV.  l/Xf/- 

tricha  + -idee.']  A large  family  of  hypotrichous 
ciliate  protozoans,  containing  Oxytricha  and 
more  than  20  other  genera  of  free-swimming 
animalcules  which  are  among  the  most  highly 


V --  \ SJV\_S1_U.  (4J  U iAkJ  J , tc . I \ ll  I J - 

oxystomatus,  < Gr.  ofof,  sharp,  + aropa,  mouth.] 

Having  the  mouth  or  mouth-parts  produced, 
pointed,  or  sharp;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Oxystomata. 

oxystome  (ok'si-stom),  a.  and  re.  J,  a.  Same 
as  oxystomatous. 

II.  re.  Any  member  of  the  Oxystomata. 
oxystrongylous  (ok-si-stron'ji-lus),  a.  Consti- 
tuting or  having  the  form  of  an  oxystrongylus,  — « •, . - ...  ...  i.c- 

as  a sponge-spicule.  sembling  or  relating  to  an  oxytricha;  oforper- 

oxystrongylus  (ok-si-stron'ji-lus),  re. ; pi.  oxy-  tairiillS  to  the  Oxytrichidce 
strongyh  (-li).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ofof,  sharp,  + NL.  U-  »■  Any  animalcule  <■ 

strongylus,  q.  v.]  In  sponges,  a supporting  c»wfe. 

megaselerous  spicule  like  a strongylus,  but  OXytrope  (ok'si-trop),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 

i.rn  fl.t,  Pflpli  nm/]  Ara.an.llus  ( (Ir.vtrnnis  < ~ " 


or 


sharp  at  each  end.  Sottas. 
oxysulphid,  oxysulphide  (ok-si-sul'fid,  -fid  or 
u-)’ i”"  ^ oxy(9en)  + sulphid .]  A sulphid  in 
which  part  of  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by  oxy- 
gen : as,  antimony  oxysulphid,  Sb2OS2. 
oxysulphuret  (ok-si-sul'fu-ret),  re.  [<  oxy(gen) 

+ sulphuret .]  Same  as  oxysulphid. 

Oxytelinae  (ok-sit-e-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oxy- 
telus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Staphylinidce,  typ- 
ified  by  the  genus  Oxytelus.  It  is  a large  group  of 
some  15  genera,  having  the  prothoracic  stigmata  invisible ; 
antennw  inserted  under  the  lateral  margin  of  the  front; 
the  labrum  corneous,  usually  with  membranous  appen- 
dages;  no  ocelli;  abdomen  of  seven  distinct  segments; 
anterior  coxae  conical  and  prominent;  and  tarsi  of  five  or 
three  joints. 

Oxytelus  (ok-sit'e-lus),  re.  [NL.  (Gravenhorst, 

1802).]  A genus  of  rove-beetles,  typical  of  the 
Oxytelinai,  having  the  head,  thorax,  and  elytra 
strongly  punctate  and  rugose.  It  is  a large  and 
wide-spread  genus  of  over  100  species,  found  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ; IS  are  North  American.  Many  of  them 
are  most  abundant  in  dung. 

oxytetract  (ok-si-tet'rakt),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 

sharp,  4-  TETpa-,  four,  + OKTtr,  ray.]  I.  a. 

In  sponges,  having  three  axes  and  four  pointed 
rays,  representing  the  edges  of  a square  pyra- 
mid; oxyhexact  with  two  of  the  rays  rudimen- 
tary or  wanting. 

II.  »•  An  oxytetract  sponge-spicule, 
oxytocic  (ok-si-tos'ik),  a.  and  re.  [X  Gr.  o^vtAklov, 
a medicine  to  produce  quick  delivery,  < offf, 
sharp,  quick,  + tokos,  parturition,  < tIkteiv,  tekcIv, 
bring  forth.]  I.  a.  That  serves  or  tends  to  in- 
duce or  accelerate  parturition. 

Indian  hemp  ...  is  credited,  I believe  Justly,  with 
oxytocic  properties.  It.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  170. 

II.  n.  A medicine  or  drug  that  tends  to  ac- 
celerate parturition. 

In  some  individuals  it  [quinine]  produces  an  erythema- 
tous  eruption,  and  it  is  also  known  to  act  as  an  oxytocic. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  186. 

oxy  Lone  (ok'si-ton),  a.  and  n.  [(  Gr.  o^vtovos, 
having  the  acute  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  < 
of  Of,  sharp,  acute,  + tovos,  accent:  see  tone.]  I. 
a.  In  gram.,  especially  Gr.  gram.:  (a)  Having  -----  ~ --»■■■  -j~. 
or  characterized  by  the  acute  accent  on  the  last  Oxyly rotate  (ok-si-til  o-tat),  a.  [<  oxytylote  + 
syllable.  -afe1.]  Sharp  at  one  end  and  knobbed  at  the 

On  the  last  syllable  of  an  oxytone  word,  when  in  the  con-  P^her,  as  a sponge-spicule ; having  the  charac- 
nection  of  discourse  its  higher  pitch  changes  to  a lower  * er  of  an  oxytylote. 

the  lower  pitch  is  represented  in  . . . the  same  way  as  in  oxytylote  (ok-sit'i-lot),  n.  [<  Gr.  or  Ik.  sham 
the  latter  part  of  the  circumflex  accent.  + „ t„„n  * L q 

J.  Hadlev  Essavs  n m T ^ r’  ,a  , °.b!  knot-J  A sponge-spicule  of 

r~°  nriwmjKMM* 

oxytone  (ok  si-ton),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  oxy-  matura. 
toned,  ppr.  oxy  toning,  [{oxytone,  a.]  Ingram.,  oxyurie  (ok-si-u'rik)  a r<  NL  OxuurlM  + 

heTnaUvUabwt6  Xtnt ^ °a  ^ 0t  or  ^ to  or  id Xtjurt 

J 3 1 ST?’  ^avin^  the  acute  ac-  is  destructive  to  worms  of  the  genus  Oxuuris 

cent  on  the  final  syllable : see  oxytone,  a.]  Pro-  *or  pinworms.  T.  S.  Cobbold  S Oxyuns, 

nunciation  or  notation  of  a word  with  the  acute  Oxvuris  Tok-si-u'ris')  v rTsTT  < Cv  ciiom 

oxytonical  (ok-si-ton'i-kal),  a.  [<  oxytone  + 

-ic-al.]  Same  as  oxytone ." 
oxytonize  (ok'si-ton-!z),ii.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  oxy- 
tonized,  ppr.  oxytonizing.  [<  oxytone  + -fee.] 

To  render  oxytone. 

A demonstrative  particle,  pa-  or  pe-,  is  found  before  al- 
most every  noun,  and  in  some  verbs  also.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  oxytonize  many  words,  especially  substantives 
although  the  accent  shifts,  as  in  other  Indian  languages. 

Science,  IX.  412. 

Oxytricha  (ok-sit'ri-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ofuf, 
sharp,  + dpi%  (rptx-),  hair.]  1.  The  typical  ge-  « 
nus  of  OxytricliidcB.  Several  species  of  these  animal- 
cules are  found  both  in  fresh  and  in  salt  water.  They  are 
soft  and  plastic,  without  caudal  setae,  and  with  fine  large 
ventral  setae.  O.  pellionella  is  an  example. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Any  member  of  this  genus. 


II.  re.  Any  animalcule  of  the  family  Oxytri-  n.‘  , ^am<;  as/><’2- 

ddee.  oyer  (o  yer),  re.  [<  At.  oyer,  OF.  oir,  ouir,  F. 

ouir,  < L.  audire,  hear:  see  audient.]  1.  In  law, 
a hearing  or  trial  of  causes.— 2.  The  produc- 
tion of  a document  or  copy  of  a document  which 
an  adversary  has  mentioned  in  his  pleading; 
anciently,  the  hearing  of  the  reading  of  such 
document.  In  early  times  often  called  oyer 
and  determiner. 


Aragallus  (Oxytropis  of  de  Candolle). 
Oxytropis  (ok-sit'ro-pis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oftf, 
sharp,  + rpdms,  keel,  < rpeitetv,  turn  : see  trope.] 
A name  given  by  A.  P.  de  Candolle  in  1802  to 
Aragallus,  a genus  of  leguminous  plants,  dis- 
tinguished from  Astragalus  hy  the  sharp  ap- 
pendage on  the  keel-petals.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  species,  in  cold  or  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are  herbs 


Flowering  Plant  of  Loco-weed  (. Aragallus  Lambertii).  a,  the  fruit. 


or  shrubs,  sometimes  set  with  stiff  spines.  They  bear 
pinnate  leaves,  and  violet,  purple,  white,  or  yellowish 
flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes.  A ragallus  Lambertii  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  one  of  the  loco-weeds,  is  a hand- 
some large-flowered  example.  Many  species  are  suitable 
for  the  flower-garden,  especially  for  rockwork  and  borders. 
Some  old  world  species,  as  A . pilosa,  have  claims  as  pas- 
ture-herbs in  barren  soil.  The  name  is  sometimes  Angli- 
cized as  oxy  trope.  See  crazy -weed  and  loco-weed. 


Pinworm  (Oxynris  vermieularis),  magnified. 

L6,  Pih?rynx  j c>  beginning,  and  d,  end  of  intestine,  inter- 
™ethei^recepta°^e^^Ure<^  * aperture  \ /,  opening  of  vessels ; 

or  nematoids  of  the  family  Ascavidas , founded 
by  Rudolphi  in  1809;  the  pinworms.  O.vermi- 


He  may  crave  oyer  of  the  writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other 
specialty  upon  which  the  action  is  brought : that  is,  to 
hear  it  read  to  him,  the  generality  of  defendants  in  the 
times  of  antient  simplicity  being  supposed  incapable  to 
read  it  themselves.  Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  xx. 

Court  of  oyer  and  terminer  [OF.  oyer  el  terminer,  hear 
and  determine],  a court  for  the  trial  of  indictments  in 
England,  held  under  a commission  by  virtue  of  which  the 
judges  have  power,  as  the  terms  imply,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine specified  offenses,  usually  all  treasons,  felonies,  and 
misdemeanors.  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  name 
has  been  adopted  for  the  higher  criminal  conns  of  corre- 
sponding jurisdiction., 

oyes,  oyez  (o'yes,  o'yez).  [<  AF.  OF.  oyez,  2d 
pers.  pi.  impv.  of  oyer,  F.  ouir,  hear:  see 
oyer.]  Hear!  the  introduction  to  a proclama- 
tion made  by  an  officer  of  a law-court,,  or  other 
public  crier,  in  order  to  secure  silence  and  at- 
tention : it  is  thrice  repeated : occasionally  used 
as  a substantive,  in  the  sense  of  ‘exclamation' 
or  ‘proclamation.’ 

And  there  with  all  commaunded  his  heraude  to  make 
311  «»*»■  Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1. 

On  whose  bright  crest  Fame,  with  her  loud’st  oyes. 

Cries,  “Thisishe!"  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 143. 

oylett,  re.  See  oilet. 

oynount,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  onion. 
Chaucer. 

oyst,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  use. 

Oyset,  v,  A Middle  English  form  of  use. 

oyster  (ois'ter),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oister, 

*oistre;  < ME.  * oyster,  oystur,  oystre,  eyster,  ostyre, 
< OF .oistre,  ouistre,  huistre,  F.  huitre  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  ostra  = It.  ostrea,  now  ostrica  = AS.  ostre 
= D.  oester  (>  G.  uster,  now  auster)  = Ieel.  Sw. 
ostra  = Dan.  dsters,  { L.  ostrea,  f. , rarely  ostre- 
um,  neut.,  < Gr.  oorpeov,  an  oyster,  named  from 
its  hard  shell  (cf.  btnpauov,  a shell,  potsherd, 
earthen  vessel:  see  ostracise,  etc.),  akin  to  oa- 
teov,  a bone,  shell,  L.  os  ( oss -),  a hone : see  osL] 
1.  An  edible  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family 


A Fossil  Oyster,  Ostrea  longdrostris. 

Ostreidce,  such  as  Ostrea  edulis , the  common 
species  of  Europe,  and  O.  virginica , that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  in  salt  and  brackish  water ; there  are 
also  many  fossil  species.  The  shell  is  very  irregular,  both 
inequivaive  and  inequilateral,  with  one  valve  flattened  and 
the  other  more  concavo-convex,  both  rough  outside  and 
nacreous  inside.  Each  valve  has  one  purplish  eye  or  spot, 
showing  where  the  single  adductorial  muscle  is  attached, 
oysters  hejng  thus  monomyarinn.  The  gristly  button- 
shaped body  in  the  flesh  is  this  ligament.  The  softgreen- 
lsh  substance  corresponds  to  a liver.  The  fluted  layers 
around  a part  of  the  body  are  the  gills  or  breathing-organs. 

®ex’  anc*  ^re  very  prolific.  They  spawn  in 


- ■ piuuiiu.  Alley  spawn  m 

north  temperate  countries  in  May  and  June,  during  which 

period  and  fn«  j — 

for 


! , ^ wl,u  w uue,  uuiiiig  rrllll/Il 

* ” « — aT’"'*  i 80me  tfme  afterward  they  are  not  so  good 
for  food  ; whence  the  common  saying  that  oysters  are  not 
eatable  in  those  months  which  have  no  r in  their  names, 
lhe  spawn  or  fry  is  called  spat  or  spet.  Oysters  are  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  the  resulting  stock  being  su- 
perior to  the  natural  oyster.  Starfishes  and  some  carniv- 
orous gastropods  (see  borer)  are  among  the  great  obsta- 
cles to  success  with  which  oyster-culture  has  to  contend. 
Oysters  feed  upon  a great  many  different  aquatic  organ- 
isms of  minute  size.  In  confinement  they  eat  corn-meal 
Ostrea  ' ’^ee  cu^s  unc*er  ciborium,  integropalliate,  and 


4219 

oyster-banks;  in  the  southern  United  States,  oyster-bars 
and  oyster-rocks;  in  the  Gulf  States,  oyster-reefs. 

2.  A bed,  layer,  or  stratum  containing  fossil 
oysters 


oyster 

Oystun  in  Ceuy,  oysturs  in  grauey,  your  helthe  to  renewe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  171. 

But  thilke  text  heeld  he  nat  worth  an  oystre. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 182.  oysters. 

halVmT;o,Thf;If.f,n^!!"wS',0leTme  in,“H  montha  that  oyster-bird  (ois'ter-berd),».  An  oyster-catcher. 

nave  not  an  Jt  in  their  name  to  eat  an  oyster.  nv<jt.Ar  /nie'tQT*  \ 4 i * ,1  , . 

Butler,  Dyet’s  Dry  Dinner  (1599).  (Bartlett.)  ... n (OlS  ter-bot),  71.  1.  A small  boat 

The  tongue  of  a Purple  [a  murex  or  some  such  shell]  is 
about  the  length  of  a finger,  so  sharp  and  hard  that  he  can 
open  therewith  the  shell  of  an  oister. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  168, 


oyther 

in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

oyster-knife  (ois'ter-nif ),  n.  A knife  designed 
for  use  in  opening  oysters,  having  ordinarily  a 

x.  xx  dial tt n uuai,  handle  an(l  a rather  long  and  slender 

used  in  the  oyster-fishery.— 2.  Alargeestab-  Jracle*.  , . ...  ..  . 

lishment  or  floating  house,  constructed  on  a °ysteriing  (°;s  ter-lmg),  n.  [<  oyster  + -lingi.] 
raft,  srenerallv  nnn  st.nrv  qbH  A young  oyster;  an  oyster  not  fully  grown. 

Not  one  of  the  young  oysterlings  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer s spat  was  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the  cold 
weather  or  frost.  Times  (London),  Oct.  15, 1867. 


floating uxi  a 

raft,  generally  one  story  and  sometimes  two 

i These  houses  are  usually  moored  together,  and 

kept  in  constant  communication  with  the  wharf  by  means 

Of  a swinerimr  hridcrp  whirth  ri«p>o  onrl  folio  xxrJfV. 


, .w. 

2.  One  of  many  other  bivalves  of  the  same  or-  ?“YU  YV1L11,L“^WIiari  °y  means  weather  or  wt 

der,  but  of  a different, familv  Thnn  tho  nnori  8wingmg  t>ridge>  whl°h  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  1 or  lro8t- 

i X , ,,  amuy.  1 nus,  tne  pearl-  They  are  usually  about  15  yards  long  by  10  wide  and  are  ovst.erm a.n  (ois'te 

oyster  belongs  to  the  Aviculldce. — 3.  The  oys-  divided  into  several  compartments.  * a 


LU  uie  jimcutwuB, — o.  me  oys-  aiviuea  into  several  compartments, 
ter-sbaped  bit  of  dark  meat  in  tbe  front  hollow  oyster-bottom  (ois'ter-boUum),  n.  Any  kind 
of  the  side-bone  of  a turkey  or  similar  bird. — 4.  of  bottom  whereon  oysters  grow,  or  a bottom 
.figuratively,  some  profit  or  advantage  which  suitable  to  the  growth  of  oysters;  an  oyster- 
one  may  seize  and  hold.  [Slang.]  —a  choking  bed,  -rock,  -reef,  etc. 

aaMKasessass*  - ««as?a  iestr 

At  an  other  season,  to  a feloe  laiyng  to  his  rebuke  that  OVSter-catcher  (ois'ter  k<ipb//erl  n A mo,.; 

le  was  ouer  demtie  of  his  inouthe  and  diete.  he  did  with  ^ , r „ ac„  eE2’ 


ter -man),  n. ; pi.  oystermen 


this  reason  giue  a stopping  oistre. 

U doll,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  61. 


(-men).  A man  engaged  in  rearing,  taking,  or 
selling  oysters;  an  oysterer. 

It  was  a tall  young  oysterman  lived  by  the  river-side. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman. 

Oysters  may  be  bred  from  eggs,  arrangements  for  pro- 
ducing and  saving  which,  together  with  the  preservation 
of  the  embryos,  form  a part  of  the  oysterman’s  plan  and 
process.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  520. 


he  was  ouer  dein tie  of  his  mouthe  and  diete  Le  dfd  with  O^r-catcner  (ois'ter-kach"er),  n.  A mari-  i^88-  v , fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  620. 

tliis  reason  vine  a ’ time  wading  bird  of  the  family  Hcematopodidee : Oyster-mushroom  (ois  t6r-mush//rom),  n.  Pletv- 

so  called  from  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  small  fotus  ostreatus,  an  esculent  fungus  with  a large, 

irs  and  nt.tipi*  -m  rd  111  also  n-, . thick,  flfish  V llil  Oil  a Hmroi  n r r An  floor!  m nnrl 


Herewithall  his  wife,  to  make  up  my  mouth, 

Not  onely  her  husband’s  taunting  tale  avouth. 

But  thereto  deviseth  to  cast  In  my  teeth 
Checks  and  choking  oysters. 

J . Hey  wood' 8 Proverbs , xi. 
Bench  oyster,  an  oyster  sold  at  a lunch-counter  as  a fancy 
or  extra  grade.— Blue  Point  oyster,  originally,  an  oyster 
obtained  off  Blue  Point,  near  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island  • 
now,  any  oyster  from  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  whe- 
ther native  or  transplan  ted.  They  are  commonly  called  Blue 
Points,  and  the  name  is  popularly  but  wrongly  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  large  dark-bluish  “eye  ” on  the  inside  of  the 
shell.  These  oysters  are  of  small  size,  but  very  delicate 
and  well-flavored.— Box  oyster,  an  oyster  from  seven  to 

fpn  poors  A 1/1  r\f  hnndimn.A  ......  .1  _V. .1  1 .1  .. 


— ~ feeding  upon  Hull  tin  ■ M,u.  voviucuuuuiguo  wnuaiarj 

oysters  and  other  mollusks.  There  are  several  spe-  ™ri°k,  fleshy  pileus  growing  on  dead  wood, 
cies  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  most  countries,  all  of  the  Oyster-park  (ois'ter-park),  n.  [<  F.  pare  d’  hut- 
single  genus  Hcematopus,  about  18  inches  long  and  80  tres.  1 An  ovster-bed 

lnchesm  extent  of  wings,  with  stout  red  or  bright-colored  ovster-nlnnt  I'mVtrr  Vilnnt^  1 qn,« 
bill  and  feet,  and  the  plumage  either  party-colored  with  7™*  PlaJlu  (OlS  tcr-plant),  n.  1.  The  sea- 
hwir  onH  n,Mt0A.on«.„i„vi..i....i.  - lungwort,  Fneumaria  maritima , whose  leaves 


■ ' ““V*  ivvc,  auu  BI1C  piUIUttge  eilfll.  x 

black  and  white  or  entirely  blackish.  The  common  Euro- 
pean oyster-catcher,  11.  ostralegus , has  the  head,  neck,  and 
most  of  the  upper  parts  glossy-black,  the  under  parts, 
rump,  and  parts  of  the  wings  and  tail  white.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Amer- 
ican oyster-catcher  is  a similar  but  distinct  species,  H. 
palliatus , having  the  back  smoky-brown  in  contrast  to 

r.nA  hlo/ilr  li /in ,1  T4  in  ..  1 n,. 


have  an  oyster  flavor.  [Eng.]~2.  The  goat’s- 
beard  or  salsify,  Tragopogon  porrifolius.  See 

salsify.  Also  called  vegetable  oyster Black 

oyster-plant,  black  salsify.—  Spanish  ovster-plant, 
uau*.  BUiuKy-orown  in  contrast  to  ^lymus  Hispanicus,  a plant  with  large  prickly  leaves  and 
the  black  head.  It  is  common  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  yelk>w  thlstle-like  heads,  whose  root  is  used  like  salsify. 
H.  niger,  the  black  oyster-catcher,  inhabits  the  Pacific  Oyster-plover  (ois/ter-pluv//er),  n.  An  oyster- 
coast.  See  cut  under  Ho&matovus.  Ca.tf»hAr.  TTspvn nfnmi a nsl/rnT emtio 


barrels.  [Connecticut  and  New  York.] — Bushel  ovsters  pj**/,*^  4.  ^ 

oysters  of  inferior  quality,  sold  by  the  bushel.  They  form  0 theresostreum.  See  Pmno\ 

the  fourth  grade  in  the  New  York  market,  rated  below  Oyster-cracker  (oister-krak^er) 
Saddlerock,  box.  and  cullincrs. — fialifnmla  mrotnr  do.  Kind  of  c.rn.AlrAr  nr>  Wonnif  oumro/! 


a A „ — V -,CVT  iuarnet,  raiea  Deiow 

8addlerock,  box,  and  cullings.— California  oyster,  Os- 
trea  lundaol  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.— Cana- 


f • 1 F ciy,  IV.  XX  DUX  d/1 1 

kind  of  cracker  or  biscuit  served  with  oysters. 
[U.  S.] 


“ luu g,  oucugm  ui  uux  veu  nearly  m a 

It  is  used  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  .Maasa- 

A small  oyster-reef  (ois'tcr-ref),  n.  See  oyster-bed. 

. OVSterS.  ( /-xi  a ' 4-P.T.  A «/./,! l 


—i  oyster  obtained  from  Cape 

northern  native  or  hard  oyster.  Also  called  Capes.  [Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  ] — Cat’s-tongue  oyster,  a very  nar-  ture. 
row  and  elongated  oyster.  The  habit  of  crowinc  in  tbp  ■ , , . . , . 

erect  position,  where  the  banks  are  prolific  and  undisturbed  °yster-CUltunst  (OlS  ter-kuFtur-ist), 
crowds  the  oysters  together,  so  that  under  such  conditions  who  IS  engaged  in  ovster-culture. 
they  do  not  have  a chance  to  expand  laterally.— Cocks- 
comb oyster.  Same  as  cockscornb,  8. — Cove  oyster,  (a) 

A name  of  oysters  growing  singly  in  or  scattered  over 


•j  \v»o  uv/i-nui  uiu-iou^  xi.  One 

who  is  engaged  in  oyster-culture, 
oyster-dredge  (ois'ter-drej),  n.  A small  dredge 

-*■  ““mu  vxi  ujoivio  giwwmg  singly  in  or  scattereo  over  nLw  ^0r  UP  oysters  from  the 

coves,  creeks,  bays,  old  planting-grounds,  etc.,  too  sparsely  °yster-Dea. 

to  be  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  of  tonging,  but  cap-  Oysterer  (ois'ter-6r),  71.  One  who  deals  in  ovs- 
tured  singly  in  from  four  to  eight  feet  of  water  with  nip-  ters 

pers  Such  oysters  are  usually  large  and  fat,  and  are  com-  Not  scorning  Scullions  Cobblers  Colliers 

on  oyster,  a small  but  delicate  oyster  from  New  Haven  . „ Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered, 

harbor  (named  from  Drayon,  nickname  of  the  oystering  Oyster-farm  (ois'ter-farm),  n.  A place  where 
village  of  Fair  Haven).  [New  Eng.]— English  oyster,  oyster-farming  is  conducted. 

the  common  European  oyster,  Ostrea  edulis. — Hard  ovs-  nvcier  fnrmimi  \ „ , 

ter,  the  native  northern  oyster  of  the  United  States.—  ° t/  1 IarminS  (01s  ter-iar  mmg),  n.  Oyster- 
Mangrove  oyster,  an  oyster  growing  on  the  submerged  cuIture. 

trunks  orroots  of  mangrove-trees,  as  in  Florida.— Moun-  Oyster-field  (ois'ter-feld),  ».  An  oyster-bed; 
tain-oyster,  a lamb's  testicle.— Northern  oyster,  Os-  an  oyster-bank. 

t.rp.a.  htvrp.nliJt.  irmwinir  in  nnri.hovlir  neiXo  41-,^  " 


oyster-rock  (ois'ter-rok),  n.  A rocky  oyster- 

bed.  These  beds  are  often  conglomerate  masses  of  shell 
and  marine  deposit  rising  from  a depth  of  sixty  feet  to 

xj±A.yj  cm  umv/ioii  uicouiug  itiiu  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  [Southern 

rearing  of  oysters;  oyster-farming;  ostreicul-  United  States.] 

ture.  oyster-shell  (ois't6r-shel),  n.  The  shell  of  an 


nam-u,yoi,oi,  <1  itvinu  o loouuie. — orwiem  oy ster,  U8- 
trea  borealis,  growing  in  northerly  parts  of  the  United 
States,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a distinct  species  from 
the  southern  Ostrea  virginica.—  Racoon  oyster,  an  oyster 
growing  in  shallow  water  and  daily  exposed  to  the  air  dur- 
ing ebb-tide,  whence  they  become  small  and  poor.  They 
have  many  fanciful  local  names.  — Reef-oyster,  an  oyster 

O'  r /A  1X7 1 iif,  Tl  of  ill'll  1 1 xt  nn  nonfa  . ■ • , , I,  .■!  r . r 1 1 .1. i . m . 


oyster.— oyster-shell  bark-louse,  a scale-insect,  Myti- 
laspis  pomorum  which  infests  the  apple.  See  Mytilaspis . 
— Oyster-shell  stains,  in  photography  by  the  wet  or 
collodion  process,  stains  on  the  plate  formed  by  a deposit 
of  reduced  or  metallic  silver,  resulting  from  a partial  dry- 
ing of  the  film  before  development,  from  the  presence  of 
mipurities  in  the  baths,  etc. 

“ Oyster-shell " Stains  of  reduced  silver  (also  called  “matt 
silver  stains  ”),  with  a gray  metallic  surface  and  in  curious 
curved  and  arabesque  patterns,  occasionally  make  their 
appearance.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  327. 

Prepared  oyster-shell  ( testa  preparata),  oyster-shell 
cleaned  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder  like  prepared  chalk : 
used  as  an  antacid. 

oyster-shop  (ois'ter-shop),  n.  A shop  for  the 
sale  of  oysters. 

And  now  they  keep  an  oyster-shop  for  mermaids  down  be- 
low. O.  W.  Holmes,  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman. 


nave  many  iancnui  local  names.—  Reef-oyster,  an  oyster  tu‘  * 

V'c?feVA1  , laV,Texa8'1  oyster-fish,  (ois'ter-fish),  n.  ...  „yo„oj 
— Saddlerock  oyster,  the  first  or  largest  grade  of  oys-  o a v , 1 ^ , 1 

ters  in  the  New  York  market.  The  oysters  that  first  * (0710 . 2.  A hatrachoid  fish,  Opsarms  tauy 

bore  that  name  were  taken  from  a rock  so  called  in  generally  called  toad- fish. — 3.  A labroid  fish 
Little  Neck  Bay,  Long  Island,  the  supply  from  which  Tautoga  onitis;  the  tailtog. 
was  soon  exhausted.- Sand-oysters,  oysters  which  have  oyster-fisherv  (ois'ter-fisli^r-i)  n 
been  scattered  and  exposed  or  damaged  on  sand-shoals-  w , . U 7U 

sanded  oysters.— Shrewsbury  oysters,  oysters  from’  tlc?  or  hns.mess  of  taking  oysters. 

Shrewsbury  river,  New  Jersey.— Single  oyster,  an  oys-  Oyster-fishing  (OlS  ter-fish^ing),  n. 
ter  which  becomes  detached  from  the  bunches  after  two  business  of  fishing  for  oysters, 
years  growth ; hence,  a grown  or  merchantable  oyster.—  nvqtpr-forlr  fois't&.fArkl  « A email 
Soft  oyster,  the  oyster  obtained  from  the  Chesapeake  torf h n-  . A sma11  and  light 

and  Rnuthwnrd  • diaHnemiohari  fwxrw  +v.r.  i — .a  — iors  uesigneu  tor  use  in  eating  oysters,  espe- 


^ ,r . lluvuiks,  Diuiau  ui  uie  uysterman. 

^ a °ysters  were  planted  in  an  estuary  of  the  OVSter-Slffn  (ois'tfer-sm)  v A lur///*  lpf-fpr  O 

sea  and  their  progeny  preserved  in  successive  generations  A St’ * P V 

for  ten  years,  the  oyster-field  thus  produced  would  supply  a Pamtea  on  a board  affixed  to  a stake,  to  mark 
bounteous  repast  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  ^0  boundaries  of  marshland  claimed  for  pur- 
face  of  the  earth.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  297.  poses  of  oyster-culture. 

If.  An  oyster,  oyster-tongs  (ois'tfer-tfingz),  n.  sing,  and jjf.  A 
h ftuoiM:.  in.,  tool  used  to  dredge  up  oysters  in  deep  water. 

It  consists  of  a pair  of  hinged  rakes  with  teeth  bent  in- 
ward, and  in  use  is  lowered  from  a boat  until  the  rakes 


Tbe  prac- 
The  act  or 


ujouo x,  wiv  ujnu/i  uuuuiicu  Hum  me  unesapeaKe 

and  southward:  distinguished  from  the  hard  or  native  AV/t  caimK  oysttua,  ei 

northern  oyster.— Thorny  oysters,  bivalves  of  the  ge-  cially  raw  oysters  served  on  the  half-shell, 
nus  Spondylus.  Tonged  oysters, oysters  taken  with  the  Oyster-gage  (ois't6r-gai ),  n.  A model  of  an  ovs- 

„are  »<!  - ter  in  mefal  or  othe/pemane^t ^terial,  used 


Vegetable  oyster.  Same  as  oyster-plant,  2. — Wild  oys- 
ter. an  oyster  of  natural  growth,  neither  artificially  prop- 
agated nor  transplanted.— Window  oysters,  the  Pla- 
cunidce.  See  cut  under  Placuna.  (See  also  coon-oyster 
pearl-oyster,  rock-oyster.) 

oyster  (ois'ter),  v.  i.  £<  oyster , w.]  To  engage 
m oyster-fishing;  take  oysters  in  any  way. 

Many  more  are  oystering  now  than  before  the  war. 


- — — ^/viuiuiuvun  jj. 

as  a standard  of  marketable  size, 
oyster-grass  (ois'ter-gras),  n.  Enteromorpha 
and  other  seaweeds  growing  upon  oysters  and 
mussels  or  upon  beds  iu  which  they  occur. 
[New  Jersey  coast.] 

oyster-green  (ois'ter-gren),  n.  A plant,  Viva 
latissima : same  as  laver-bread. 


oyster-bank  (ois'tfer-bangk),  n.  A 
which  oysters  grow;  an  oyster-bed. 
oyster-bar  (ois'ter-bar),  n.  An  oyster-bank. 
^[Southern  United  States.] 
oyster-bay  (ois'ter-ba),  n.  An  oyster-shop. 

[Local,  U.  S.]  P 

oyster-bed  (ois,ter-bed),  n.  1.  An  oyster- 
bank  ; a place  where  oysters  breed  or  are  bred ; 
a place  prepared  and  sown  or  planted  with  spat. 
In  the  northern  United  States,  oyster-beds  are  also  called 


Oyster-tongs. 

bury  themselves  in  the  mud ; on  raising  the  implement 
and  simultaneously  drawing  together  the  ends  of  the  han- 
dles, the  tongs  close  and  drag  up  the  oysters  caught  be- 
tween the  interlocking  teeth. 

oyster- wencht  (ois'ter-wench),  n.  A woman 
whose  occupation  is  the  sale  of  oysters. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster -wench. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  4.  31. 


E Inaersoll  2 ' Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  4.  31. 

;»!  .I  *•  «*»■  - w-w 
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mer  used  for  breaking  tbe  shells  of  oysters  to 
open  them. 

oystering  (ois'ter-ing),  n.  Tbe  act  or  business 
of  dredging  for  or  otherwise  taking  oysters. 

The  capital  which  carries  on  the  mistering  in  the  Dela- 
ware waters  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  Philadelphia, 
and  most  of  the  men  employed  belong  there. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  529. 


woman. 

So  soon  as  thy  eyelids  be  unglued,  thy  first  exercise 
must  be,  either  sitting  upright  on  thy  pillow,  or  rarely 
lolling  at  thy  body’s  whole  length,  to  yawn,  to  stretch,  and 
to  gape  wider  than  any  oyster-urife. 

Dekker,  Gull’s  Hornbook,  p.  65. 

oyster-woman  (ois't6r-wum//an),  n.  A woman 

• ■ — who  sells  oysters. 

oyster-keg  (ois  t&r-keg),  n.  A small  wooden  oytherf,  a.  tmdpron.  A Middle  English  variant 
keg  tor  transporting  raw  oysters,  formerly  used  of  other 1. 
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oz.  4220  ozonoscopic 


OZ.  An  abbreviation  of  ounce.  The  second  let- 
ter here,  while  identical  in  form  with  the  letter  z,  is  really 
the  character  used  by  early  printers  for  the  arbitrary  mark 
of  terminal  contraction,  g,  which  is  common  in  medieval 
manuscripts.  It  occurs  also  in  viz. 

ozsena  (o-ze'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ozcena,  < Gr. 
b^aiva,  a fetid  polypus  in  the  nose,  < b&iv, 
smell:  see  odor.']  1.  Atrophic  rhinitis  at- 
tended with  ulceration  and  marked  fetor  from 
the  nose. — 2.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  the  typical 
genus  of  Ozseninse,  with  one  species,  O.  dentipes, 
from  Cayenne.  Olivier,  1791. 

Ozseninsi  (6-ze-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ozcena  + 
4nce.]  A subfamily  of  Carabidce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Ozcena,  having  the  middle  coxse  con- 
tiguous by  reason  of  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  mesosternum.  The  species,  usually 
found  under  fallen  leaves,  exhale  a strong  odor, 
whence  the  name.  Also  Ozainidce. 
ozarkite  (o'zar-kit),  n.  [<  Ozark  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A massive  variety  of  thomsonite  from 
Magnet  Cove  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Arkansas, 
oziert.  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  osier. 
ozite  (o'zit),  n.  [<  Gr.  b^uv,  smell,  + -ite2.] 
A substance  said  to  be  a distillate  of  petro- 
leum, used,  with  cotton  thread  or  other  fibrous 
material,  as  an  insulating  covering  for  some 
kinds  of  electrical  conductors, 
ozocerite,  ozokerite  (o-zo-se'rit,  -ke'rit),  n.  [< 
Gr.  bt,uv,  smell,  + nr/po;,  wax : see  cere.]  A mix- 
ture of  natural  paraffins  sometimes  found  fill- 
ing crevices  in  sandstones.  It  is  like  resinous  wax 
in  consistence  and  translucency,  of  a brown  or  brown- 
ish-yellow color,  and  of  a pleasantly  aromatic  odor.  In 
Moldavia  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  used 
for  economic  purposes,  and  it  is  made  into  candles. 
A related  paraffin  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  southern  Utah.  Also  called  mineral  tallow  and 
mineral  wax. 

ozocerite,  ozokerite  (o-zo-se'rit,  -ke'rit),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  andpp.  ozocerited,  ozokerited,  ppr.  ozocerit- 
ing,  ozokeriting.  [<  ozocerite,  n.]  To  treatwith 
ozocerite  or  native  paraffin — Ozocerited  core,  an 
electrical  conductor  covered  with  india-rubber  and  after- 
ward “ cured  ” or  soaked  in  melted  ozocerite  under  high 
pressure  so  as  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  rubber  with  the  par- 
affin wax.  The  name  is  also  given  to  wires  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  substances,  as  of  asbestos  and  ozocerite. — Ozo- 
cerited leads,  heavy  electrical  conductors  covered  with 
any  ozocerited  compound. 


ozonation  (o-zo-na'shon),  n . [<  ozone  -r  - ation.~\ 
The  act  or  process  of  treating  with  ozone. 

* Faraday . 

ozone  (o'zon),  n . [=  F.  ozone;  < Gr. 

smell,  + -one.~\  A modification  of  oxygen,  hav- 
ing increased  chemical  activity;  a colorless 
gas  having  a peculiar  odor  like  that  of  air 
which  contains  a trace  of  chlorin.  The  density . 
of  ozone  is  one  and  one  half  times  that  of  oxygen.  It  is 
produced  when  the  electric  spark  is  passed  through  air 
or  oxygen,  when  a stick  of  phosphorus  is  allowed  to 
oxidize  slowly,  and  in  various  other  ways.  At  a high 
temperature  ozone  is  changed  into  ordinary  oxygen,  two 
volumes  of  the  former  yielding  three  volumes  of  the 
latter.  It  is  probable  that  ozone  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  a minute  extent,  and  in  greater  quantity  in 
country  districts  than  in  towns,  while  in  crowded  thor- 
oughfares it  ceases  to  be  recognizable.  Ozone  has  a great 
power  of  destroying  offensive  odors,  and  is  a powerful 
bleacher  and  an  intense  oxidizer. 

The  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air  stands  in  a direct  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  present. 

Hoscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Chemistry,  I.  200. 

ozone-box  (o'zon-boks),  n.  A box  in  which 
ozonic  test-papers  are  exposed  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  air  while  protected  from  the  light. 
Many  different  forms  have  been  devised. 

ozone-paper  (o'zon-pa/per),  n.  A chemical 
test-paper  used  to  indicate  the  presence  and 
the  relative  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air.  See 
ozonoscope._ 

ozonic  (o-zo'nik),  a.  [<  ozone  4-  -£c.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ozone ; containing  ozone. 

It  [kauri  gum]  renders  the  air  ozonic. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  129. 

Having  ozonic  oxygen  for  its  active  principle,  Condys 
Fluid  acts  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Lancet,  No.  3441,  p.  30  of  adv’ts. 

Ozonic  ether,  a solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  ether:  it 
has  been  used  in  diabetes. 

OZOIliferous  (o-zo-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  E.  ozone  + 
L.  ferre  = E.  bear L]  Containing  ozone.  Gra- 
ham, Elem.  of  Chemistry. 

ozonification  (6-zo"ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ozonify 
+ -ation  (see  -fication).]  The  act  of  producing 
or  converting  into  ozone. 

ozonify  (6-zo'ni-fI),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ozoni- 
fied,  ppr.  ozonifying.  [<  ozone  + 4-fy.]  To 
produce  or  convert  into  ozone. 


ozonization  (o-zo-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  ozonize  + 
-ation.]  The  operation  of  impregnating  with 
ozone;  the  state  of  being  impregnated  with 
^ozone.  Also  spelled  ozonisation. 
ozonize  (d'zo-niz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  ozonised, 
ppr.  ozonizing.  [<  ozone  + -ire.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  ozone.  Graham,  Elem.  of  Chemistry. 
Also  spelled  ozonise. 

ozonizer  (o'zo-ni-zer), ».  An  apparatus  for  the 
continuous  production  of  ozone.  Greer,  Diet, 
of  Electricity,  p.  117.  Also  spelled  ozoniser. 
ozonograph  (b-zo'no-graf ),  n.  [<  E.  ozone  + Gr. 
ypacj>etv,  write.]  An  instrument  for  automati- 
cally exposing  ozonic  test-papers ; a self-acting 
ozonoscope. 

ozonographer  (o-zo-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [As  ozo- 
nograph + -er1.]  One  skilled  in  observing  at- 
mospheric ozone. 

ozonometer  (o-zo-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  E.  ozone 
+ Gr.  perpov,  measure.]  A scale  of  tints  with 
which  ozonic  test-papers  are  compared  in  order 
to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  air. 

Ozonometers  have  been  variously  constructed  and  tried, 
but  no  clear  and  consistent  results  have  yet  been  obtained 
by  ordinary  observers,  so  much  individual  tact  is  essential 
to  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  test  papers  and  their  al- 
terations. Fitz  Roy , Weather  Book,  p.  29. 

ozonometric  (o-zo-no-met'rik),  a.  [<  ozonome - 
try  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  measurement  of 
ozone. 

ozonometry  (o-zo-nom'et-ri),  n.  [<  E.  ozone  + 
Gr.  -per phi,  < uerpov , measure.]  The  art  of  mea- 
suring the  relative  amount  of  ozone  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

ozonoscope  (d-zo'no-skop),  it.  [<  E.  ozone  + Gr. 
ciMireiv,  view.]  A test-paper  which  is  oxidized 
and  discolored  by  ozone.  When  properly  exposed, 
the  degree  of  discoloration  indicates  the  relative  amount 
of  ozone  in  the  air.  Ozone-papers  are  usually  either  red 
litmus-paper  dipped  in  a dilute  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  or  paper  saturated  with  a mixture  of  potassium 
iodide  and  starch.  In  the  litmus-paper  the  ozone  decom- 
poses the  potassium  iodide  and  combines  with  the  potas- 
sium, forming  potash,  by  which  the  red  litmus  is  rendered 
blue.  In  the  iodized  starch-papers,  the  ozone  combines 
with  the  potassium,  and  the  free  iodine  combines  with 
the  starch,  forming  a blue  iodide  of  starch, 
ozonoscopic  (o-zo-no-skop'ik),  a.  [ < ozonoscope 
+ 4c.]  Indicating  the  presence  of  ozone. 


- 


SUPPLEMENT 


hoop 

Hoop  punishment,  a former  punishment  of  boys  on  ship- 
board in  which  their  left  wrists  were  seized  to  a loose  sail- 
hoop,  and  each  of  them  was  provided  with  a nettle  or 
lash  made  of  rope-yarns.  At  the  word  of  command  the 
boatswain  gave  the  boy  nearest  to  him  a cut  with  his  cat, 
and  he  in  turn  hit  the  boy  ahead  of  him,  and  so  on.  This 
form  of  mutual  punishment  was  also  adopted  for  quarrel- 
some members  of  the  ship's  company. 

hoop-machine  (h5p,ma-shen,/),  n.  In  wood- 
working, a power-machine  for  cutting  "barrel- 
hoops  and  the  long  thin  strips  used  in  making 
coiled  barrels,  and  also  in  cutting  thin  veneers 
or  strips  used  in  making  wooden  fruit-baskets, 
hoop-stick  (hop'  stik),  n.  1.  A thin,  pliable  stick 
or  sapling  used  for  making  barrel-hoops. — 2. 
A light  stick  used  by  children  for  rolling  a 
hoop. 

hoop-wood  (hop'wud),  n.  1.  In  the  United 
States,  the  hoop-ash,  Fraxinus  nigra.— 2.  In 
Jamaica,  a tree  of  the  mimosa  family,  Pithe - 


hop-borer  (hop 'border),  n.  The  larva  of  an 
American  noetuid  moth,  Gortyna  immanis, 
which  bores  into  young  hop-shoots  in  the 
northern  United  States.  See  *hop-grub. 
hop-disease  (hop'di-zez,?),  n.  See  * disease . 
hop-dog,  n.  2.  The  larva  of  a European  liparid 
moth,  Dasychira  pudibunda.  [Eng.] 
hop-dresser  (hop'dres'er),  n.  A hop-grower; 

one  who  cultivates  hops, 
hop-gland  (hop'gland),  n.  One  of  the  glands 
on  the  fruit  of  the  hop-yielding  lupulin;  a 
lupulinic  gland.  See  lupulin,  3. 
hop-grub  (hop ' grub),  n.  The  larva  of  an 


hopping-fish 

bnXov,  a shield,  + oavpo f,  a lizard.]  A genus 
of  dinosaunan  reptiles  from  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous of  Austria.  It  is  based  on  fragmentary  re- 
mains and  is  of  uncertain  systematic  position. 
Hoplostethus  (hop-los'te-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bnh>v,  a shield,  + arijdog,  breast,  thorax.] 
A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Tra- 


u&ik 


Hoop-wood  ( Fraxinus  nigya). 

colobium  latifolium.  See  horsewood . — 3.  Same 
as  *can-hoop. 

Hoorebekia  (ho-re-bek'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cornelis- 
son,  1817),  named  for  Charles  Joseph  van 
Hoorebeke .]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Asteracese.  See  Bap- 
lop  ap pus. 

hoosh  (hostO,  n.  [Nonce-word.]  The  name 
given  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  antarctic 
expedition  to  the  daily  food  used  on  sledge 
journeys.  It  consisted  of  n mixture  of  the  stores  avail- 
able at  the  time  cooked  together  in  one  pot.  E.  E.  Shack • 
leton,  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  I.  331. 
boot1,  n.  2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 

TLe  owl,  whose  loud,  ill-omen ’d  hoot. 

J.  Baillie.  A Summer’s  bay. 
hoot2  (hot),  n.  [Maori  utu,  money.]  Money 
paid  as  compensation ; payment ; recompense; 
remuneration.  [Slang,  New  Zealand.] 

1 Hoot'  is  a very  frequent  synonym  for  money  or  wage. 
I have  heard  a shearer  . . . enquire  of  the  gilt-edge  clerk 
behind  the  barrier,  ‘ What’s  the  hoot , mate?’  The  Maori 
equivalent  for  money  is  utu,  pronounced  by  the  Ngapuhi 
and  other  northern  tribes  with  the  last  syllable  clipped, 
and  the  word  is  very  largely  used  by  the  kauri-gum  dig- 
gers and  station  hands  in  the  North  Island. 

Truth  (Sydney),  Jan.  12,  1896,  quoted  in  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. 

hop2,  n. — Hop  plant-louse.  Same  as  + hop-aphis. — 
Native  hop.  (a)  In  Australia,  same  as  hop-bush,  (b)  In 
Tasmania,  a leguminous  shrub,  Daviesia  latifolia.  Also 
called  bitter-leaf.— Wild  hop.  (a)  See  wild  hop,  under 
wildl.  ( b ) Same  as  native  *hop  (b). 

bop-aphis  (hop'a/fis),  n.  A plant-louse  of  the 
family  Aphididse , 

Phorodon  humuli , 
common  to  Europe 
and  the  United 
States.  It  winters  in 
the  egg  state  on  plum- 
trees  and  develops  a 
winged  generation  in 
spring  which  flies  to 
the  hop-plant,  a return 
migrant  generation  be- 
ing developed  in  the 
autumn.  Also  called 
hop- fly,  hop-louse , and 
hop-plant  louse. 


Hop-grub  (Gortyna  immanis). 

a,  enlarged  segment  of  larva;  b,  larva;  c , pupa;  d , adult. 
(Three  fourths  natural  size.) 

American  noetuid  moth,  Gortyna  immanis. 
See  *hop-borer. 

Hopkinson  effect,  the  sudden  loss  of  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility by  iron  at  or  just  above  the  critical  temperature 
(775°  C.):  discovered  by  Hopkinson  in  1889. 

Hoplites  (hop-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gfr.  onM ’rye,  an 
armed  man:  see  hoplite.)  A genus  of  Creta- 
ceous ammonites  belonging  to  the  family  Hop- 
litidse  of  the  suborder  Pachycampyli.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  high  volutions  and  forked  ribs  with  promi- 
nent tubercles. 

Hoplitidae  (hop-lit'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Hoplites 
+ -idle.)  A family  of  the  ammonoid  cephalo- 
poda belonging  to  the  suborder  Pachycampyli. 
It  is  characterized  by  having  the  cost®  bifurcated  on  the 
sides  and  by  umbilical  shoulders  and  prominent  tubercles 
at  the  forks. 

hoplumachy  (hop-lom'a-ki),  n.  [Gr.  on Xo/iax‘a, 

< bn houaxog,  ad].,  fighting  in  armor,  < bnAa, 
armor,  4-  paxeoOai,  fight.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a 
battle,  or  mimic  battle,  fought  in  heavy  armor. 

Fighting  in  full  and  heavy  armor,  hoplomachy , which 
Plato  praised  as  a noble  ai't,  came  somewhat  later. 

O.  S.  Ilall , Adolescence,  II.  259. 

Hoplomytilus  (hop-lo-mit'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bn'Xov,  a weapon,  + Mytilus,  a genus  of 
mollusks  ] A genus  of  prionodesmaceous 
Pelecynoda  belonging  to  the  family  Myalinidse. 
It  is  characterized  by  a triangular  shell  with  a thickened 
plate  below  the  umbo,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a tooth 
in  the  right  valve.  It  occurs  in  the  Devonian. 

Hoplopagrinse  (hopUo-pa-gri'ne),  ft.  pi.  [NL., 

< Hoplopagrus  + -iff®.]  A subfamily  of  snap- 
pers of  the  family  Lutianidsp,  typified  by  the 
genus  Hoplopagrus. 

Hoplopagrus  (bop-lop'a-grus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
onAov,  weapon,  + naypog,  var.  of  faypog,  a fish, 


Hoplostethus  mediterrancus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

chichthyidse.  H.  mediterraneus  is  the  impor- 
tant species. 

hop-louse  (hop'lous),  ft.  Same  as  *hop-aplm. 
Hoplunnis  (hop-lun'is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bnlov, 
a shield,  + vvvr/g,  bvvjj,  vvig,  a plowshare.]  A 
genus  of  eels  of  the  family  Mursenesocidse, 
found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
hop-merchant  (hop'mer'/chant),  ft.  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  vanessoid  butterflies, 
supposedly  so  named  by  hop-growers  because 
of  the  sil  ver-and-gold  markings  of  the  chrysalis. 
The  comma  butterfly,  Polygonia  comma,  and  the  violet- 
tip,  Polygonia  interrogation^ , are  two  of  the  most  abun- 
dant forms  in  the  hop-yards.  Comstock,  Manual  of  In- 
sects, p.  405.  See  violet-tip,  with  cut. 
hopo  (ho'po),  ft.  [African.]  An  African  V- 
shaped  trap  for  game.  It  consists  of  two  converg- 
ing hedges  between  which  the  game  is  driven  into  a pit 
at  the  point 

hopper1,  ft.  and  a.  I.  n.  9.  In  geol.,  a hop- 
per-shaped pit  or  depression  in  the  land. — 
Steam-hopper,  a hopper-bottomed  barge  propelled  by 
its  own  steam.  It  is  used  to  receive  tlie  excavated  ma- 
terial from  dredging  operations  and  carry  it  away  for 
dumping  in  deep  water  by  the  opening  of  the  hopper- 
bottom. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid: as,  a hopper  ship,  the  bottom  of  which 
consists  of  a series  of  hoppers : a type  of  ves- 
sel used  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  carrying  bulk 

cargoes Hopper  crystal.  See  ^crystal.—  Hopper 

salt.  See  +salti. 

hopper-apron  (hop'er-a/prun),  n.  In  cotton- 
manuf.,  an  endless  traveling  apron,  or  lattice, 
in  an  automatic  hopper  for  feeding  cotton  to 
an  opening-machine. 

hopperdozer  (hop'er-do'zfer),  n.  [ hopper 1,  1 
(c),  + ( bnll)dozer.\  In  agri.,  a large  shallow 
pan  partly  filled  with  tar  or  kerosene  and 


Hop-aphis  ( Phorodon  humuli)  of 
the  generation  which  flies  to  the 
hop,  enlarged;  a,  head,  still  more 
enlarged. 


Hoplopagrus  gun  then. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

the  sea-bream.]  A genus  of  snappers  of  the 
family  Lutianidse : distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  nostrils  and  by  the  presence  of  molar 
teeth  in  the  jaws.  The  single  known  species, 
H.  giintheri,  abounds  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico. 

Hoplopteryx  (hop-lop'te-riks),  ft.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  on?LOv}  a shield,  + "nrtpvt;,  a wing.]  A 
genus  of  the  teleost  acanthopterygian  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Berycidse.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a short  head,  a deep  dorsal  fin,  and  large  ctenoid 
scales : common  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Hoplosaurus  (hop-lo-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Canvas  Hopperdozer,  to  be  drawn  by  a horse.  (Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.l 

mounted  upon  runners,  or  a canvas  frame, 
similarly  mounted,  and  smeared  or  saturated 
with  tar  or  oil.  See  the  extract. 

Ilopperdozers  are  long,  shallow  pans  of  any  convenient 
dimensions,  made  of  galvanized  iron  or  other  material, 
mounted  upon  runners  about  an  inch  thick.  The  pan  is 
partly  filled  with  water,  a small  quantity  of  kerosene  is 
added  to  form  a film,  and  a screen  is  placed  upright  on 
the  back  to  prevent  the  locusts  from  jumping  over  the 
pan.  As  hopperdozers  are  drawn  over  the  ground  by 
either  men  or  horses,  the  young  locusts  jump  into  the 
air,  fall  into  the  pan,  and  are  wetted  and  killed  by  the 
kerosene. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Div.  Entom.,  1904,  Cir.  53,  p.  2. 

hopper-feeder  (bop'er-fe'der),  n.  In  textile- 
manuf.,  an  automatic  feeder  and  supply-regu- 
lator of  raw  stock  to  some  one  of  the  pre- 
paratory machines,  as  the  opener,  picker, 
scouring-apparatus,  carding-engine,  etc. 
hopperings  (hop'er-ingz),  n.  pi.  The  residue 
which  remains  in  a hopper, 
hopper-punt  (hop'er-punt),  n.  A flat-bot- 
tomed mud-lighter  fitted  with  a movable  bot- 
tom for  celerity  in  dumping.  See  hopper 1,  5. 
hopping-fish  (hop'ing-fish),  n.  Same  as  *climb- 
ing-fish,  2. 


hoppity 


horn-worm 


hoppity  (hop'i-ti),  re.  [hoph  + -ity,  a termina- 
tion expressive  of  quick  motion.]  Same  as 
*halma. 

hopple,  v.  t.  2.  To  harness  (a  horse)  so  as  to 
change  its  gait  mechanically, 
hop-pocketing  (hop'pok"et-ing),  re.  A coarse 
material  of  cotton,  or  jute  and  linen:  used  for 
the  packing  of  hops.  jV.  and  Q.  10th  ser.,  II. 
268,  312. 

hoppo-men  (hop'o-meu),  n.  pi.  Chinese  cus- 
tom-house officials. 

n.  Same  as  *hop-sack- 


A wool  dress-fabric  of 


hop-sack  (hop'sak), 
ing,  2. 

hop-sacking,  n.  2. 

coarse  texture. 

hop-toad  (hop'todl,  re.  A toad.  [Colloq.] 
hop- vine,  re. — Devil’s  hop-vine.  See  -kdevil . — Hop- 
vine  hypena,  thecla.  See  -kHypena,  *Thecla. 
hor.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  horizon;  (6)  of 
horology. 

Horse  (ho're),  n.  pi.  [L.  Horse,  < Gr.  'll  pat : see 
hour.]  The  Hours.  See  hour,  5.  In  Greek 
mythology  the  H 01*00  are 
personifications  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Mcerse,  Chari- 
tes,  and  Musae.  They  pre- 
sided over  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  which 
regulate  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal life  and  were  almost 
invariably  benignant.  They 
served  Zeus  by  opening  and 
closing  the  doors  of  Heaven. 

In  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  their  number  is 
vague.  Hesiod  makes  them 
three,  and  calls  them  Euno- 
mia,  Dike,  and  Eirene.  On 
the  vases,  early  and  late, 
either  two  or  three  Horae 
are  represented.  The  Hone 
are  prominent  in  the  poems 
of  Pindar,  who  retains  the 
names  and  number  of  He- 
siod. He  uses  them  to  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  spring, 
and  youth,  and  all  loveli- 
ness. The  city  of  Corinth 
was  their  preferred  abiding- 
place.  In  later  mythology  the  Horae  were  merged  in 
the  Seasons  and  their  number  was  fixed  at  four. 


hormion  (hor'mi-on),  n. ; pi.  hormia  (-a). 
[NL.  dim.  of  Ur.  oppy,  onset,  attack  (?).]  In 
craniom.,  the  point  where  the  lower  border  of 
the  vomer  touches  the  base  of  the  skull.  Von 
Tordk. 

Hormogoneales  (horfmo-go-ne-a'lez),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  lip  uof,  necklace,  + ydvof,  offspring,  + -ales.'] 
An  order  of  blue-green  algas  which  always  con- 
sist of  more  than  one  cell.  The  cells  may  or 
may  not  be  branched,  and  either  have  or  have 
not  an  outer  gelatinous  sheath. 

horn,  71.  f 4.  (t)  In  sheet-metal  work , an  attachment  to 
a press  which,  in  its  most  simple  form,  resembles  the  horn 
of  an  anvil.  In  seaming  and  pressing  locked  sheets  of  tin 
together  it  serves  as  the  anvil  011  which  the  joined  sheets 
are  laid  while  the  press  bends  the  seams  down.  It  gives 
name  to  the  work  of  horning , or  seaming  with  a horn,  and 
to  the  horning-press,  a press  on  which  horning  is  done,  (u) 
In  organ-building,  a reed-stop  with  a tone  like  that  of  the 
French  horn.  ( v ) In  golf,  same  as  ★ftonel,  10.  ( w ) The 
bare  branch  of  a leafless  tree.  [Figurative.]  Tennyson,  In 
Memoriam,  cviL  ( x ) One  of  the  branches  of  the  V-shaped 
comb  found  in  such  breeds  of  poultry  as  the  Polish  and 
La  Fl&che. 

7.  In  archery : (a)  The  tip  at  each  end  of  a 
bow,  usually  made  of  horn  and  provided  with 
a nock  for  fastening  the  bowstring.  ( b ) A re- 
inforcement at  the  butt  of  an  arrow,  fitted  with 
a nock  to  receive  the  bowstring : usually  made 
of  horn,  (c)  The  portion  of  a composite  bow 
which  is  made  of  horn:  see  &ow2,  2. — 8.  In 
mach.y  a curved  lever,  pivoted  on  the  side  of  a 
planing-machine,  which,  on  being  knocked  over 
by  the  tappets  on  the  moving  table,  gives, 
through  a linkage,  the  reversing  movement 

to  the  driving  mechanism Cutaneous  horn,  a 

horn-like  excrescence  on  the  skin  of  the  head  or  other  part. 
— Following  horns,  in  dynamo-electric  machinery,  those 
horns  of  a generator  away  from  which  the  armature  moves 
in  its  rotation. — Hollow  horn.  Same  as  ★ horn-ail. — 
Horn  alligator.  See  ^alligator.—  Horn  of  a dyna- 
mo, in  elect.,  that  edge  of  the  face  of  the  pole-piece  of  a 
generator  or  motor  which  runs  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
armature.—  Horn  of  consecration,  in  Mycensean  art,  a 
pictographic  type  representing  a cult-form  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  double  ax  and  pillar.  It  is  a compound 
of  a rectangular  base  with  two  hom-like  projections  at 
either  end.  The  horns  are  usually  quite  conventional,  but 
sometimes  resemble  the  horns  of  oxen.  The  object  was 
evidently  portable  and  placed  upon  altars.  It  is  frequently 
set  at  the  foot  of  a sacred  tree  or  column. 


Horary  prediction.  See  * prediction . 

borde,  tl. — White  Horde,  the  Eastern  Kiptchaks,  in 
the  14th  century  : they  were  later  included  in  the  Golden 
Horde. 

hordeic  (hor-de'ik),  a.  [L.  horde-um,  barley, 
+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
C12II24O2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  barley.  It  crystallizes  in 
plates,  melting  at  60°  C.  " 

hordeiform  (hor-de'i-form),  a . [L.  liordeum , 
barley,  + forma , form.]  Having  the  form  of 
barley- grains  ; resembling  barley  in  form. 

horismascope  (ho-ris'ma-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  op  crpa,  limit,  bound,  -h  ckottelv,  view.]  An 
apparatus  for  detecting  albumin  in  urine.  See 
*albumoscope. 

horizon,  n.~ Apparent  horizon.  See  horizon,  1.— 
Axis  Of  the  horizon,  a perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  at  the  point  of  observation. — Contracted  hori- 
zon, a horizon  whose  limits  are  less  than  normal  because 
of  mist,  rain,  snow,  or  smoke.— Moan  horizon,  the 
middle  position  in  any  irregularity  of  the  horizon-line. 
— Oblique  horizpn,  the  horizon  of  a place  so  situated  that 
the  celestial  pole  is  neither  in  its  zenith  nor  on  its  horizon. 
This  is  the  case  for  all  stations  except  at  the  equator  or 
the  poles  of  the  earth.— Paradoxide3  horizon.  See 
★ Acadian,  n.,  2. — Real  horizon,  the  astronomical  hori- 
zon : distinguished  from  the  apparent  h orizon,  which  is 
affected  by.  dip  and  refraction.  — Right  horizon,  the 
celestial  horizon  of  a place  on  the  equator,  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  equinoctial  circle  : 
opposed  to  oblique  horizon , that  of  any  place  between  the 
equator  and  either  pole.  N.  E.  D.—  Sensible  horizon, 
the  plane  which  touches  the  earth  at  the  place  of  the 
observer  and  extends  to  the  celestial  sphere. 

horizon  (ho-ri'zon),  v.  t.  T .0  limit  or  bound  by 
a horizon.  Mary  Howitt. 

horizontal.  I.  a.—  Horizontal  candle-power, 

moon.  See  ■kcandle-power,  -kmoonl . 

II.  n.  2.  Anodopetaluin  higlandulosum,  a 
Tasmanian  plant  of  the  family  Citnoniacese, 
which  sometimes  forms  a tree  60 -70  feet  high, 
with  a trunk  4 feet  in  circumference,  it  ig 
named  from  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth.  The  main  stem 
after  reaching  a certain  height  assumes  a horizontal  or 
drooping  position,  from  which  the  branches  ascend  and 
repeat  the  action  of  the  stem.  The  same  is  done  by  the 
secondary  branches,  alt  of  which  interlock  and  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket  known  as  horizontal  scrub. 

horizontalism  (hor-i-zon'tal-izm),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horizontal ; horizontal 
character. 

horizontalize  (hor-i-zon'tal-Iz),  v.  t.  and  i. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  horizontalized,  ppr.  horizontaliz- 
ing.  To  place  in  or  to  assume  a horizontal 
position. 


The  columns  are  clearly  indicated  asaniconic  images  by 
the  horns  of  consecration  placed  beside  them  and  at  their 
feet.  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XXI.  123. 
Horn  tenure.  See  -ktenure.— Impressed  horn,  horn 
molded  into  various  forms  after  it  has  been  softened  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  common  in  the  industrial  arts.  As  a 
fine  art  the  impressing  of  horn  has  been  carried  to  a high 
state  of  pe  fection  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  much  used  for  snuff-boxes.— Leading 
horns,  in  dynamo-electric  machinery,  those  horns  of  a gen- 
erator or  motor  toward  which  the  armature  is  carried  in  its 
revolution.—  Miners’  horn,  a shallow  spoon  of  horn,  rub- 
ber, or  metal  for  collecting  particles  of  gold  by  washing. — 
Perioplic  horn,  a thin  varnish-like  layer  of  glistening 
horn  secreted  by  the  perioplic  band  of  the  hoof  and  form- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  its  wall.  It  prevents  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  wall  of  the  hoof. — Spouting  horn, 
a sea-cave  which  penetrates  far  into  an  overhanging  cliff 
and  pierces  the  roof,  so  that  an  opening  is  made  to  the 
sm  face.  Incoming  fraves  force  their  way  through  the  cav- 
ern and  dash  sprav  through  the  funnel-like  opening  on 
top  of  the  cliff.— To  take  a horn,  to  take  a drink  of 
liquor.  [Colloq.] 

horn,  v.  t.  6.  To  operate  upon  by  means  of  a 
horn-press  or  horning-press.  See  *hornf  n., 
4 (t). 

horn-ail  (liorn'al),  n,  An  imagined  disease  of 
cattle,  having  no  scientific  foundation.  Also 
called  hollow  horn. 

horn-beetle  (horn  ' be  " tl),  n.—  Spotted  horn- 
beetle,  DynAstes  tityus.  See  Dynastes  and  rhinoceros- 
beetle. 

hornbill,  71. — Helmet-hornbill,  Buceros  galeatus,  a 
species  characterized  by  having  a thick  and  nearly  vertical 
horny  outgrowth  from  the  top  of  the  beak:  found  in  Borneo 
and  Sumatra.  Also  helmeted  hornbill. 

Hornblende  schist.  See  hornblende  roclc  and 

schist. 

hornblendite  (horn'blen-dit),  re.  [hornblende 
+ -lie2.]  A rock  composed  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  of  hornblende,  a variety  of  igneous 
rock  closely  related  to  the  peridotites. 

hornblock  (horn'blok),  to.  A steel  or  iron  cast- 
ing riveted  to  a locomotive  frame  to  receive 
the  axle-box,  which  it  constrains  to  move  only 
vertically. 

horn-blower,  to.  2.  In  en  tom.,  a southern  United 
States  tobacco-growers’  name  for  the  tobacco 
sphinx-moth,  Phlegethontius  Carolina,  the  pa- 
rent of  the  horn-worm  of  tobacco. 

horn-cell  (h6rn'sel),  re.  One  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  belonging  to  the  anterior  or  posterior 
cornua  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Most  of  these  fibres  run  upwards,  but  some  descend  to 
form  synapses  with  dorsal  horn-cells  on  a lower  level. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  400. 

Hornera  (hor'ne-ra),  re,  [NL. , from  a surname 
Horner.]  A genus  of  cyclostomatous  Bry- 


ozoa  belonging  to  the  family  Idmoneidse.  it  has 
free  or  anastomosing  zoai’ia,  subcylindrical  branches,  and 
irregularly  distributed  zooecial  apertures.  It  extends 
from  the  Cretaceous  to  recent  time. 

hornerah  (hor'ne-ra),  re.  [Native  Australian: 
cf.  *woomera.]  A throwing-stick  with  apegat 
one  end  which  fits  into  a socket  in  the  spear- 
shaft.  By  swinging  the  throwing-stick  the  spear  is  pro- 
pelled by  this  peg  and  thrown  with  greater  force  than  can 
be  given  to  it  by  the  hand  alone.  Similar  devices  are  used 
by  the  Eskimos,  the  Mexicans,  and  some  South  American 
Indians.  See  -katlatl , throwing-stick.  [Australia.] 

Horneridse  (hor-ner'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hor- 
nera + -idas.]  A family  of  cyclostomatous, 
gymnolsematous  Polyzoa,  iu  which  the  zooecia 
open  on  one  side  only  of  a ramose  zoarium 
and  are  never  adnate  and  repent.  It  contains 
the  genus  Hornera. 

homesite,  re.  See  *hoernesite. 

Homets’-nest  beetle.  See  *f>ee«e2. — White-faced 
hornet.  Same  as  white-faced  itwasp. 

hornet-hawk  (h6r'net-hak),  re.  Same  as  hor- 

net-clearwing. 

homfels  (horn'felz),  re.  [G.  horn,  horn,  + fels, 
stone.]  In  petrog.,  a dense,  aphanitic  rock 
composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  other  min- 
erals, usually  a product  of  the  contaet-meta- 
morphism  of  an  intrusive  rock  upon  shale  or 
other  sedimentary  rock.  Sometimes  called 
hornstone. 

hornfelsed  (hfirn'felzd),  a.  In  geol.,  changed 
to  hornfels  in  contact-metamorphism. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  indurated  and  often  horn- 
felsed to  a varying  distance  from  the  margin. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  634. 

horn-flint  (h6rn'flint),  re.  A flint  resembling 
horn  iu  appearance  and  translucency. 

horn-fly  (hom'fli),  re.  1.  An  injurious  muscid 
fly,  Hsematobia  serrata,  common  to  Europe  and 


Horn-fly  ( Hcematobia  serrata ). 
a,  egg;  b,  larva;  c,  puparium  ; d,  adult  in  biting-  position. 
All  enlarged. 


the  United  States : named  from  its  habit  of 
clustering  on  the  horns  of  cattle.  It  annoys  cattle 
greatly  by  its  bite,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  freshly  dropped 
cow-dung  in  which  its  larvse  live. 

2.  A sphingid  moth : same  as  ^horn-blower , 2. 
horn-hipped  (horn'bipt),  a.  Having  the  point 
of  the  ilium  (haunch-hone)  projecting  too 
high : said  of  a horse, 
horning,  re.  4.  See  *horn,  re.,  4 (f). 
horning-press  (hor'ning-pres),  re.  See  *horn, 
re.,  4 (f). 

horn-nnt  (horn'nut),  re.  The  horned  fruit 
of  any  species  of  Trapa,  or  the  plant  itself. 
See  Trapa. 

horn-ore  (hfirn'or),  re.  Horn-silver  or  cerar- 

gyrite. 

hern-ray  (horn ' ra),  re.  A fish,  PMnobatus 
banksii,  one  of  the  thick-tailed  rays  found  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Also  called 
shovel-nosed  ray. 

Horn’s  azotometer.  See  *azotometer. 
horn-shell  (horn'shel),  re.  A horn-shaped, 
many  whorled  univalve  shell  of  the  genua 
Cerithium. 

horn-slate  (hdm'slat),  re.  Same  as  hornstone. 
horn-snake,  re.  2.  The  bull-snake  or  pine- 
snake  of  the  central  United  States,  Pityophis 
melanoleucus,  a large  species  marked  with 
black  and  white. 

horn-socket  (h6rn'sok//et),  re.  In  well-boring, 
a fishing-tool  terminating  in  a hollow  cone 
or  hell  which  is  rammed  down  over  the  broken 
ends  of  rods  or  tools  to  bring  them  to  the 
surface. 

hornswoggle  (horn'swog-l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  liornswoggled,  ppr.  homswoggling.  To  hum- 
bug; bamboozle;  bedevil.  [Slang.] 
horn-worm  (horn'werm ),  re.  Any  sphingid 
larva  which  hears  a horn  at  its  anal  extremity  ; 
specifically,  the  tobacco  horn-worm,  larva  of 
Phlegethontius  Carolina. 


horny 

horny,  a.,  2.  (5)  In  bot.  : (2)  More  or  less  translucent 
and  of  a flinty  texture ; glassy  : said  chiefly  of  the  grains 
of  the  harder  wheats,  characterized  by  a large  gluten 
content.  Compare  kstarchy '2,  2,  and  see  kfarinatome . 
(< d ) In  petrog.,  flint- like  ; having  a compact,  homogeneous 
texture  like  that  of  horn  or  flint. 

horoeka  (hd'ro-a/ka),  n.  [Maori.]  In  New 
Zealand,  a very  variable  tree  of  the  ginseng 
family,  Pseudopanax  crassifolius , sometimes 
called  grass-tree.  See  * grass-tree , 4 ( a ). 

horografy,  etc.  A simplified  spelling  of  liorog- 
raphy,  etc. 

horopito  (ho'ro-pe-to),  n.  [Maori.]  A small 
evergreen  New  Zealand  tree,  Drimys  axillaris , 
belonging  to  the  magnolia  family.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  and  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and 
stimulant.  It  is  used  by  the  Maoris  for  various  diseases. 
Also  called  pepper-tree. 

horoscopal  (ho-ros'ko-pal),  a.  [ horoscope  + 
-al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a horoscope. 

horoscopography  (hor*o-  sko  -pog'ra  -fi),  n. 
[Gr.  wpoonoTZEiov , horoscope,  + -ypcupia,  < yoa- 
(j>eiv,  write,  draw.]  The  art  of  drawing  horo- 
scopes. [Rare.] 

horrescent  (ho-res'ent),  a.  [L.  horrescens , 
ppr.  of  horrescere , < liorrere , bristle,  shake, 
shudder:  sue  horrent.']  Bristling  with  horror; 
shuddering.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  1). 

horripilant  (ho-rip'i-lant),  a.  [L.  horripilans 
(-ant-),  ppr.  of  horripilare  : see  horripilation.] 
Causing  goose-flesh. 

horripilate,  v.  t.  II.  intrans.  To  have  goose- 
flesh. 

horse1,  n.  1.  The  researches  of  Ewart,  Osborn,  and 
others  show  the  probability  that  the  modern  horse,  like 
the  dog,  has  been  derived  from  several  sources.  Prje- 
valsky’s  horse  is  considered  to  be  one  of  these,  while  two 
other  forms  are  recognized — the  Celtic  pony  and  the 
Norse  horse. 

5.  (t)  One  of  the  inclined  timbers  in  a staircase  which 
support  the  steps. 

6.  In  mining:  (&)  A lenticular  bed  of  shale 
or  old  channel  fillings  which  cuts  out  coal- 
seams. — 12.  In  chess , same  as  knight.  [Rare.] 
Staunton,  Laws  and  Practice  of  Chess,  p.  4. — 
13.  In  astron.,  the  constellation  of  Pegasus 
(see  flying  *horse);  also,  the  equine  part  of 
Sagittarius  (represented  as  a centaur). — 14. 
A Danish  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  Is.  2 d. — 
Celtic  horse,  the  variety  characteristic  of  western  Eu- 
rope, found  in  a pure  state  in  Iceland,  and  called  by 
Ewart  E.  caballas  celticus.  The  Shetland  pony  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  large-headed,  rough-haired  variety  or 
species. — Curly  horse,  a local  breed  of  Indian  ponies 
having  a rough,  curly  coat.— Cutting  horse,  in  stock- 
raising  in  the  western  United  States,  a horse  trained  to 
cut  cattle  out  of  a herd.  See  to  cat  out  (g),  under  cut. — 
Flying  horse,  the  mythical  winged  horse  of  the  Muses, 
Pegasus  ; hence,  in  astron.,  the  constellation  Pegasus. 
N.  E.  Z).— Fore-sheet  horse  ( naut .),  an  iron  span  set 
athwartships  at  the  middle  of  the  deck  under  the  after 
end  of  the  fore-boom  on  a schooner,  for  the  fore-sheet 
block  to  travel  on ; also,  a like  span  for  a forestaysail- 
sheet  block  to  travel  on  when  the  latter  sail  has  a boom 
to  which  its  foot  is  laced.  See  fore-sheet  k traveler . — 
Grass  horse,  a horse  which  has  been  living  entirely  on 
pasture.  N.  E.  D.—  Horsa  and  horse,  equally  divided 
or  matched ; no  one  better  than  the  other.  [Colloq., 
U.S.]—  Irish  horse,  old  pickled  beef.  [Sailors’  slang.]— 
Iron  horse  (&),  naut.,  the  deck-horse  on  which  the 
traveler  of  the  fore-sheet  or  booin-sheet  slides  horizon- 
tally across  the  deck.— Line  horse,  in  lumbering,  the 
horse  that  drags  the  cable  from  a ya  .ding-engine  to  the 
log  to  which  the  cable  is  to  be  attached. — Little  horses, 
the  modern  substitute  for  roulette.  See  petits  cheoaux, 
under  kcheoal.—  Norse  horse,  the  variety  of  horse  pecu- 
liar to  northern  Europe  and  assumed  by  Ewart  to  be  that 
on  which  Linmeus  based  his  species  Equus  ca  ball  us  : 
called  by  Ewart  E.  caballus  typicus. — Prjovalsky’s 
horse,  Equus  prjevalskyu,  the  only  true  horse  now  found 
in  a wild  state  : discovered  in  1331  in  the  desert  region 
of  Central  Asia  near  Zaisan.  It  is  of  small  6ize,  of  a dun 
color,  without  a dorsal  stripe,  and  with  an  erect  mane. 


Pijeralsky’s  Horse  ( Equus  prjcvalskyii). 


horse1,  v.  t.  8.  To  hang  (as  skins)  over  a 
wooden  horse  or  stand.  Mod.  Amer.  Tanning , 
p.  169.— To  horse  logs,  in  river-driving,  to  drag  stranded 
logs  back  to  the  stream  by  the  use  of  peaveys.— To 
horse  out,  in  carp.,  to  cut,  as  a plank  or  beam,  with  a 
saw : used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  string-piece  of 
a stair,  which  is  said  to  be  horsed  out  when  the  support 
of  the  treads  is  got  by  cutting  material  away  in  the  form 
of  a notch,  but  plowed  out  when  a broad  groove  or  slot  is 
cut  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  treads. 

horse-ambulance  (h6rs'am,'/bu-lans),  n.  A 
vehicle  used  for  the  conveyance  of  sick  or 
wounded  horses  or  other  large  animals.  That 
used  by  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  a large  padded  box  hung  very  low 
and  a windlass  attached  at  the  front  end. 

horse-bean,  n.  2.  In  the  southwestern  United 
States,  either  of  two  species  of  palo  verde, 
Parkinsonia  aculeata  and  P.  microphylla,  the 
twigs  of  which  are  eaten  by  horses, 
horse-bee  (hors'be),  n.  Same  as  horse-bot. 
horse-bucket  (h6rs'buk"et),  n.  A covered 
bucket  for  carrying  water  or  spirits.  [Sailors’ 
slang.] 

horse-bush  (hors'bush),  n.  In  the  Bahamas, 
a tree  of  the  family  Csesalpiniacex,  Baryxylum 
adnatum  (Peltophorum  adnatumoi  Grisebach). 
horse-conch  (hors'kongk),  n.  A large  univalve 
shell,  Strombus  gigas. 

horse-course  (hors'kors),  n.  A race-course; 
also,  a horse-race.  Swift. 
horse-cradle  (hors'kra'dl),  n.  A device,  con- 
sisting of  narrow  strips  of  wood  connected  by 
leather  straps,  placed  about  a horse’s  neck  to 
prevent  him  from  turning  his  head  sideways, 
horse-daisy,  n.  2.  The  mayweed, 
horse-dam  (hors'dam),  n.  A temporary  dam 
made  by  placing  large  logs  across  a stream,  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  behind  it  so  as  to  float 
logs  on  the  rear. 

Horse-eye  jack.  See  *jacV . 
horse-fiddle  (hors'fid4!),  ».  A device  for  mak- 
ing a noise,  usually  consisting  of  a large,  open 
packing-box  across  the  rosined  edges  of  which 
a rough  plank  or  rail  is  drawn  like  a huge  bow. 
[Colloq.] 

horse-fig  (hors'fig),  n.  See  *fg2. 
horse-flesh,  » . 4.  In  Guiana,  the  dark-red  flesh- 
colored  wood  of  the  bully-tree,  Mimusops  Ba- 
tata, or  that  obtained  from  panococo,  Tounatea 
tomentosa.  See  bully-tree  and  panococo,  2. 
horse-fly,  n. — Black  horse-fly,  any  black  dipterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Tabanidae;  specifically,  Tabanus  atratus, 
a large  species  having  a wide  distribution  in  the  United 
States.—  Mourning  horse-fly.  Same  as  black  kgadjly . 
Horsefoot  oil.  See  *oil. 
horse-gentler  (hors,jen,,tler),  u.  A horse- 
breaker. 

horse-gold  (hors'gold),  n.  Same  as  *gold-weed. 
horse-grease  (hors'gres),  n.  Fatobtained  from 
the  carcasses  of  horses : used  in  soap-  and 
candle-making. 

Horsehair  case,  a bag  or  envelop  made  of  horsehair  in 
which  the  meal  produced  by  grinfling  oil-seeds  (colza- 
seed,  cotton-seed,  etc.)  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  order  to 
extract  the  oil Horsehair  snake.  Same  as  khair- 
snake. 


horsehead,  n.  5.  Ill  mark.,  a lever,  so  named 
because  of  its  shape,  used  on  a Heilmann  cot- 
ton-combing machine  as  part  of  the  detach- 
ing mechanism.  Tlioruley,  Cotton  Combing 
Machines,  p.  163. 

horsehoof,  n.  2.  A horseshoe-crab,  or  king- 
crab,  Limulus  polyphemvs. 

horse-laughter  (hdrs'laFter),  n.  Coarse,  loud, 
vulgar  laughter. 

horseless  (hfirs'les),  a.  [ horse+-less.\  Having  no 

horse ; propelled  without  the  aid  of  horses 

Horseless  carriage,  a carriage  not  intended  to  be  drawn 
by  horses,  but  propelled  by  an  electric  or  other  motor. 

horse-lily  (hors'liFi),  n.  Same  as  beaver-*lily. 

horse-louse  (h6rs'lous),  n.  I.  A pediculid, 
Hxmatopinus  asini,  com- 
monly known  as  the 
sucking  liorse-louse. — 2.  A 
mallophagan,  Trichodectes 
pilosus,  commonly  known  as 
the  biting  liorse-louse.  Both 
of  the  above  species  occur 
also  on  asses  and  mules. 

horse-mackerel,  n.  (h)  in 

Sydney,  Australia,  Auxis  ramsayi, 
of  the  family  Scombridse ; in 
New  Zealand,  Trachurus  trachu- 
rus,  which  is  the  same  fish  as  the 
horse-mackerel  of  England.  Aus- 
tral English. 

horseman-crab  (hors'man- 

krab),  n.  Same  as  chevalier  Hoi»e4ou*e  (7v**»*ctti 
*crab. 

horse-nicker  (h6rs'nik,,'er), 
n.  [horse1,  n.,  11,  + nicker 2,  3.]  A seed  of  the 


pilosus). 
Much  enlarged. 


horticulture 

nicker-tree.  The  lead-colored  seeds  of  Guilandina 
Crista,  and  especially  the  yellow  seeds  of  G.  major,  are 
used  by  children  in  the  W est  Indies  for  playing  marbles. 

horse-platform  (hors/plat,/f6rm),  n.  In  min- 
ing, the  switches  and  crossing  used  with  the 
rails  of  a horse-road. 

horse-power,  Brake  horse-power,  the  net 

horse-power  developed  by  an  engine,  motor,  or  turbine 
as  shown  by  a friction-brake  or  d>  namometer ; the  horse 
power  actually  delivered  by  the  engine  or  motor.  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.,  1899,  p.  34. — Effective  horse- 
power, in  naval  arch.,  the  net  horse-power  required  to 
drive  a vessel  at  any  given  speed,  or  the  work  expressed 
in  horse-power  that  would  be  necessary  to  tow  the  vessel 
without  screw-propellers  or  paddle-wheels  at  a given 
speed.  It  is  that  part  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of 
the  propelling  engines  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
losses  due  to  engine-friction,  inefficiency  of  the  paddles 
or  propellers  in  the  water,  etc. — French  horse-power, 
the  work  done  in  raising  75  kilograms  one  meter  in  one 
second,  or  4,500  kilograms  one  meter  in  one  minute  ; it  is 
about  lg  per  cent,  less  than  the  horse-power  founded  on 
the  English  foot  and  the  avoirdupois  pound.  See  metric 
k horse-power.—  Gross  herse-power,  the  theoretical 
horse-power  of  a motor,  made  up  of  the  net  horse-power 
together  with  that  wasted  on  its  own  friction  : same  as 
indicated  horse-power  (which  see).—  Horse-power  hour. 
See  khour.—  Horse-power  Of  water,  the  horse-power 
developed  by  falling  water,  one  horse-power  of  water  be- 
ing equal  to  15  cubic  feet  of  water  acting  for  one  second 
with  a head  of  one  foot.—  Metric  horse-power,  the 
French  horse-power,  the  unit  of  work  in  countries  where 
the  metric  units  are  in  use.  It  equals  32.549  foot-pounds 
per  minute,  4,500  kilogram-meters  per  minute,  or  0.9863 
horse-power  in  the  British  units. — Net  horse-power, 
the  horse-power  which  an  engine  or  a motor  develops 
above  that  needed  to  overcome  its  own  friction. 

horseradish-tree,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a tree 
of  the  pokeweed  family,  Gyrostemon  cotinifo- 
lius,  so  called  from  the  taste  of  its  leaves. 
The  bark  contains  a bitter  principle,  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  known  as  quinine-tree 
and  medicine-tree. 

horseshoe,  11.  2.  (d)  Naut.,  a composition  strap  bent 

in  the  form  of  a horseshoe  and  used  for  fastening  the 
stem  to  the  keel.—  Horseshoe  nebula.  See  -knebxda. 

horseshoe-fern  (h6rs'sho-fern),  n.  See  *fern1. 
horseshoe-grass  (hdrs'sho-gras),  n.  S ee'*side- 
oats. 

horse-sickness  (h6rs'sik,/nes),  n.  An  infec- 
tious disease  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  ob- 
served only  in  South  Africa,  characterized  by 
extensive  serous  exudations,  and  caused  by 
an  organism  so  minute  as  to  pass  through  the 
pores  of  a filter. 

An  interesting  interim  report  upon  Cape  horse-sickness 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Watkins  Pitchford,  the  Govern- 
ment bacteriologist  of  Natal.  In  some  respects  this  dis- 
ease resembles  human  malaria,  for  it  especially  attacks 
horses  kept  on  low-lying  marshy  ground,  and  those  ani- 
mals left  to  graze  all  night.  In  affected  districts  horses 
may  be  moved  during  the  day  without  contracting  the 
disease.  Dr.  Pitchford  now  suggests  that  a mosquito, 
probably  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  is  responsible  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  infection.  Nature,  June  4, 1903,  p.  110. 

horsetail,  n.  5.  In  meteor.,  a form  of  cirrus 
cloud.  — Horsetail  agaric,  an  edible  mushroom,  Copri- 
nus  ernnatus,  having  a shaggy  pileus. 
horse-tamer  (hors'ta"m?r),  n.  One  whose 
business  is  the  taming  of  unruly  horses ; a 
horse-breaker. 

horse-towel  (h6rs 'tou//el),  n.  An  endless 
tow  1 for  general  use,  hung  on  a roller ; a jack- 
towel. 

Horsetown  beds.  See 
horse-tub  (hors'tub),  n.  A narness-eask. 
horse-watcher  (h6rs'woch''er),  n.  One  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  performance 
of  raee-borses,  in  order  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  their  chances  of  winning, 
horst  (h6rst),  n.  [G.  horst,  a wood,  grove, 
thicket,  high  nest,  aery,  retreat,  also  sandbank, 
sandy  islet.]  In  gaol.,  a term  introduced  b;y 
E.  Suess  to  denote  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  have  acquired  immobility  and  have 
served  as  buttresses  against  which  surrounding 
areas  have  been  pressed  and  dislocated  in  the 
general  rupture  and  subsidence  of  the  terres- 
trial crust. 

The  region  has  occasionally  been  much  faulted,  and 
locally  crushed  up  against  a “ horst  ” of  Archaean  rock. 

Nature,  June  4,  1903,  p.  105. 

hort.,  hortic.  Abbreviations  (a)  of  horticul- 
tural ; (b)  of  horticulture. 

Hortensia  (hor-ten'si-a),  n.  The  greenhouse 
hydrangea,  Hydrangea  opuloides  (H.  hortensis 
of  Smith,  H.  Hortensia  of  Siebold),  of  which  a 
greatnumber  of  horticultural  forms  are  known. 
The  species  is  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  varies  into  two 
fairly  well  marked  groups  : the  hortensia  group,  with 
globose  flower-trusses  and  nearly  all  the  flowers  sterile 
and  enlarged,  and  the  japonica  group,  with  the  trusses 
nearly  or  quite  flat  and  bearing  both  fertile  and  sterile 
flowers. 

horticulture,  n — Landscape  horticulture,  that 
part  of  horticultural  discussion  and  practice  that  has  to 
do  with  planting  and  lawn-making  for  artistic  effects.  It 


horticulture 

is  one  of  the  crafts  on  which  landscape  gardening  or  land- 
scape architecture  depends.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Horton  series.  See  *series . 
hose,  ft.  9.  In  entom.,  a peculiar  organ  or 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  tarsal  claws  of  the 
Psocidse. — 10.  The  wide  trousers  formerly- 
worn  by  seamen  .—Armored  hose,  rubber  hose  about 
which  steel  wire  is  wound  spirally  to  protect  it  from  inj  ury. 
hospital,  ft.,  3.  The  term  is  now  extended  to  include 
establishments  for  the  care  and  cure  of  sick  or  injured 
animals,  such  as  horses,  dogs,  cats,  etc.— Hospital  bed, 
sore  throat,  tax.  Seekbedi,  kthroat,  ktax. — State 
hospital,  an  institution  for  the  insane  conducted  by  a 
State  government. 

hospital  (hos'pi-tal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hospi - 
taled , hospitalledf  ppr.  hospitaling , hospi  tailing. 
To  receive  and  cave  for  in  a hospital, 
hospitant  (hos'pi-tant),  ft.  [G-.  ho  spit  ant,  < 
L.  hospitans  {-ant-),  ppr.  of  hospitari , be  a 
guest:  see  hospitate.']  A special  unmatricu- 
lated foreign  student  at  a German  university 
who  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a regular  stu- 
dent (except  that  of  graduating)  and  is  enrolled 
as  a ‘ guest.’ 

These  figures,  however,  include  only  the  lawfully  im- 
matriculated  students ; to  them  must  be  added  those  who 
are  enrolled  as  hospitants,  of  which  9,187  are  reported  in 
the  foregoing  table,  including  7,874  male  and  1,313  female 
attending  as  special  students. 

Science , April  8,  1904,  p.  595. 

Hosselkus  limestone.  See  * limestone . 

host2,  ft.— Definitive  host,  in  the  life-cycle  of  parasites 
which,  during  their  course  of  development,  inhabit  dif- 
ferent hosts,  that  host  in  which  the  sexual  phases  of  the 
parasite  are  passed. 

hostly  (host'li),  a.  [hos&  + -ly1.]  Pertaining 
or  proper  to  a host. 

host-plant  (host'plant),  re.  In  lot.,  same  as 
host‘d,  2(a). 

hot1,  a.  9.  Ardently  or  earnestly  supported, 
as  indicated  by  the  betting:  as,  a hot  favorite. 
[Racing  slang.]— Hot  air,  wasted  breath  ; talk  that 
will  result  in  nothing  : applied  often  to  anything  said  or 
threatened  which  the  hearer  or  the  criticized  does  not 
like.  [Recent  political  slang,  U.  S.] 

hot-closet  (hot'kloz//et),  re.  1.  A closet,  at- 
tached to  a stove  or  some  other  source  of  heat, 
in  which  dishes  and  food  are  kept  warm. — 2. 
In  candle-making,  a heated  chamber  in  which 
candle-molds  are  kept  warm  previous  to  being 
used,  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  stearic  acid. 
hot-drawn(hot'drau),«.  That  has  been  drawn 
through  dies  while  hot:  said  of  pipe  or  rods. 
Hotei  (ho'ta),  re.  [Jap.]  One  of  the  seven 
beneficent  beings  of  the  Japanese  pantheon  : 
represented  as  a fat,  smooth-faced  man,  with 
a protruding,  naked  abdomen,  and  usually  car- 
rying a big  hempen  bag. 

Hotei , the  Japanese  transcription  of.  the  Chinese  Putai, 
represents  Putai  Hoshang,  the  “ Monk  with  the  Hempen 
Bag,"  of  Chinese  Buddhist  lore. 

S.  W.  Bushell , Oriental  Ceramic  Art,  p.  757. 

hotfoot  (hot'fut),  v.  t.  To  chase  or  pursue  in 
hot  haste  ; follow  at  a hot  pace.  [Colloq.] 
Znlima  discovers  her  irate  father,  who . . . [has]  been 
hotfooted  np  hill  and  down  dale  by  the  bloodthirsty  Ang- 
lais. F.  B.  Smith,  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself,  p.  103. 

hot-plate,  re.  2.  In  gas-fitting,  a small  port- 
able cooking-appliance  consisting  of  an  iron 
table  supported  on  short  legs  and  having  one 
or  more  Bunsen  burners  for  boiling,  etc. 
hot-pot,  n.  3.  A local  name  in  Utah  of  certain 
hot  calcareous  springs  which  have  built  up 
mounds  of  tufa  around  their  orifices.  Within, 
the  waters  bubble  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and,  unless 
artificially  tapped  below,  flow  off  over  the  rim,  thus  con- 
stantly adding  tufa  to  the  mounds.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup., 
Sept  12,  1903,  p.  27157. 

hot-stoking  (hot'sto//king),  re.  Inglass-manuf., 
the  operation  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  until  the  batch  or  frit  in  the  melting- 
pot  is  completely  fused.  Same  as  fining  or 
refining.  Compare  cold-stoking. 

Hottentot  apron.  Same  as  Mabtier,  2.— Hottentot 
rice.  See  krice  l. 

Hottentot’ S-god  (hot'n-tots-god),  n.  A South 
African  mantis,  worshiped  formerly  by  the 
Hottentots. 

hot-tube  (hot' tub),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A tube 
which  is  kept  red-hot  by  a flame  and  is  used 
for  igniting  the  charge  in  an  internal-combus- 
'tion  engine. 

II.  a.  Using  a red-hot  tube  as  a torch  or 
igniter. — Hot- tube  igniter.  See  kigniter. 

hot-well,  ft.  2.  A hot  spring,  especially  one 
at  whose  orifice  there  is  a pool  of  relatively 
quiet  water. 

hot-windy  (hot'win^di),  a.  Characterized  by 
the  presence  or  the  prevalence  of  the  ‘hot 
wind’  of  Australia:  as,  hot-windy  weather. 
See  *wind2.  [Australia.] 
houhere  (ho -6 -ha ' ra),  n.  [Maori,  < hou , bind 
or  fasten  together,  4*  here , tie.]  A name  in 


New  Zealand  of  two  trees  belonging  to  the 
mallow  family.  Both  of  them  have  tough  bark, 
which  iu  former  times  was  used  by  the  natives  for  making 
tapa,  or  bark-cloth.  One,  Hoheria  populnea,  known  also 
as  the  lacebark  or  thousand- jacket,  has  bark  which  readily 
separates  into  many  thin,  lace-like  layers.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  fruit  composed  of  5 separable  carpels. 
The  other,  Plagianthus  betulinus,  known  commonly  as 
ribbonwood,  is  a much  larger  tree  than  the  preceding. 
It  has  fruit  consisting  of  a single  naked  capsule.  Also 
called  houi  and  whauwhi.  See  ribbonwood  and  lace- 
bark,  3. 

hOUIld,  ft.— Cat-hound,  a breed  of  hounds  used  for 
hunting  wildcats  and  panthers. — Orion’s  hound,  the 
constellation  of  the  Greater  Dog.—  Rampur  hound,  an 
East  Indian  breed  of  dogs,  resembling  the  Great  Dane, 
used  for  hunting. — Smooth  hound,  a small  blunt- 
. toothed  shark,  Mustelus  mustelus. — The  hound  Of  hell, 
Cerberus,  the  three-headed  watch-dog  who,  according  to 
Greek  mythology,  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  hell 
to  see  that  the  living  did  not  enter  or  the  dead  escape. 

houndfish,  n.  5.  A name  applied  to  fishes  of 
the  genus  Tylosurus , especially  to  T.  raphidoma 
and  T.  acus , both  of  the  West  Indies, 
hour,  ft.  6.  In  astron . and  geog .,  an  angular 
measure  of  right  ascension  or  longitude,  being 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  or  fifteen  degrees.  N.  E . D.— Eight- 
hour  movement.  See  keighti.—  Horse-power  hour, 
a compound  unit,  used  in  comparing  efficiencies,  equiva- 
lent to  one  horse-power  maintained  for  one  hour.— 
Long  hours,  the  hours  which  are  struck  with  a great 
number  of  strokes,  as  eleven  and  twelve.— Lunar  hour, 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a lunar  day,  that  is,  of  the 
interval  time  between  two  successive  transits  of  the  moon 
across  the  meridian. — Metric  horse-power  hour,  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  a metric  horse-power 
exerted  for  one  hour. — Planetary  hour,  in  astrol.,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  time  occupied  between  the  sun’s 
rising  and  setting,  or  vice  versa  : supposed  to  be  ruled  in 
rotation  by  the  seven  planets.— Shop-hour,  (a)  A 
unit  of  the  time  required  for  doing  a piece  of  work,  con- 
sisting of  the  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  all  the  men 
who  have  worked  upon  it  divided  by  that  number,  (b)  One 
hour  in  a shop.  In  many  technical  schools  students  are 
required  to  spend  a certain  number  of  hours  in  work- 
shops. These  are  called  shop-hours,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  hours  spent  in  the  recitation-room.— Short 
hours,  the  hours  which  are  struck  with  few  strokes, 
as  one  and  two. — The  hour,  the  time  in  question  or 
particularly  referred  to  ; the  time  being  ; the  moment. 

Hour-glass  screw,  spring,  stomach.  See 

*screw1,  etc. 

hour-index  (our'in,/deks),  n.  An  index  or 
pointer  which  can  be  turned  to  any  hour 
marked  on  the  hour-circle  around  the  pole  of 
an  artificial  globe. 

hour-stroke  (our'strok),  re.  One  of  the  strokes 
or  marks  which  indicate  the  hours  on  a dial- 
plate. 

hour-watch  (our'woch),  re.  A watch  with  a 
single  hand  which  indicates  only  the  hours, 
hour-zone  (our'zon),  re.  One  of  the  strips  or 
lunes  of  the  earth’s  surface  separated  by  merid- 
ians 15  degrees  apart  on  the  equator,  begin- 
ning with  the  standard  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
The  standard  time  for  all  places  within  any  one  hour- 
zone  is  the  same,  or  should  be,  except  when  local 
circumstances  make  it  convenient  to  shift  the  dividing- 
lines  a little.  The  minutes  and  seconds  on  this  system  are 
everywhere  identical  with  those  of  Greenwich  time. 

The  groups  of  15  degrees  of  longitude  form  naturally 
the  24  hour-zones  into  which  the  circumference  of  the 
equator  is  divided,  and  which,  numbered  from  0 to  23,  will 
give  the  time  of  all  places  on  the  Earth  in  terms  of  the 
initial  hour.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S),  XI.  677. 

house1,  ft  . — Black  house,  a rude  house  built  of  stone, 
without  windows,  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  a 
habitation  and  for  sheltering  domestic  animals.—  Down 
the  house,  up  the  house,  two  terms  used  to  denote  the 
direction  with  reference  to  the  iron  pots  employed  in  the 
Pattinson  process  (which  see,  under  process)  for  the  ex- 
traction of  silver  from  lead.  The  former  denotes  the 
direction  toward  the  market-pot,  while  the  latter  refers 
to  the  contrary  direction.  The  process  is  now  almost 
obsolete. — House  burn.  See  kbumi,  n.,  5 (b). — House 
Of  eternity,  or  of  graves,  or  of  life,  a Jewish  cemetery. 

— Keeping  house,  in  Eng.  law,  the  act  of  a man  in  busi- 
ness, who  indicates  by  his  keeping  away  from  his  place 
of  business  and  remaining  at  home  an  intention  to  evade 
his  creditors : implying  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  [Slang.] 

— Tied  house,  an  establishment  engaged  in  retail  trade, 
particularly  a public  house  or  saloon,  which  is  under 
contract  to  sell  the  goods  of  a particular  producer  (a 
brewer  or  distiller)  who  is  usually  its  backer.  [Eng.] 

The  consumer  has  (owing  to  the  “ tied  house  " system) 
in  many  cases  no  choice  but  to  drink  the  beer  offered  him, 
and  is  therefore  practically  not  a free  agent. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVL  363. 
To  make  a house,  in  parliamentary  parlance,  to  see  that 
a quorum  is  present. 

And  in  the  absence  of  party  government,  it  was  nobody’s 
business  to  make  a house. 

J our.  Hellenic  Studies,  VIII.  108. 

house2,  re.  3.  In  some  tunicates,  as  Appendicu- 
laria  and  Oikopleura,  a temporary  gelatinous 
envelop,  representing  the  tunic  of  other  forms. 
It  is  formed  with  great  rapidity  as  a secretion 
from  the  surface  of  the  ectoderm  and  is  fre- 
quently thrown  off  and  renewed, 
house-ant  (hous'ant),  re.  Any  ant  which  habit- 


howdenize 

ually  enters  houses,  or  nests  in  the  walls,  such 
as  Monomorium  pharaonis,  M.  minutum,  and 
Tctramorium  csespitum. 
house-barge  (hous'barj),  re.  A house-boat, 
house-bound  (hous'bound),  a.  Confined  to  the 
house,  as  with  sickness;  ‘shut  in.’ 
housebreaker,  re.  2.  Same  as  *house-wrecker. 
house-builder  (hous'biFder),  re.  One  whose 
business  is  the  building  of  houses ; specifically, 
a carpenter  who  gives  special  attention  to  the 

construction  of  wooden  dwelling-houses 

House-builder  moth.  See  innothi. 
house-burn  (hous'bern),  re.  See  *burn  1,  5 (b). 
house-carpenter  (hous'  kar  " pen  -ter),  re.  A 
carpenter  who  works  upon  the  trim  and  inte- 
rior finish  of  a house,  as  distinguished  from  a 
ship-carpenter.  [Great  Britain.] 
house-fly,  re.— Little  house-fly,  a small  anthomyiid 
fly,  Homalomyia  brevis,  found  commonly  about  houses  and 
bleeding  in  decaying  vegetable  material  and  dung. 

house-mosquito  (hous'mus-ke//to),  re.  The 
common  cosmopolitan  mosquito,  Culex  pipiens, 
which  usually  breeds  in  and  about  houses, 
house-mover  (hous'md'i'ver),  re.  A man  en- 
gaged in  raising  and  moving  buildings  by 
means  of  jack-screws  and  rollers  moving  upon 
prepared  wooden  ways. 

housesmith  (hous'smith),  re.  A mechanic  who 
works  upon  the  ironwork  of  buildings, 
house-staff  (hous'staf),  re.  The  resident  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  a hospital, 
housework  (hous'werk),  re.  Domestic  work; 
the  work  of  housekeeping, 
house-wrecker  (hous ' rek^er),  re.  One  who 
takes  down  old  buildings  and  sorts  out  and 
saves  the  materials  for  future  use.  In  Eng- 
land, called  a housebreaker. 
housing1,  re.  8.  (b)  The  inboard  end  of  the 
bowsprit ; also,  that  part  of  a mast  that  is  be- 
low the  upper  or  spar-deck, 
housing-holt  (hou'zing-bolt),  re.  A holt  above 
a gun-port  on  a war-vessel,  used  in  housing  a 
gun. 

housing-line  (hou'zing-lin),  n.  Naut.,  a line 
used  in  housing  an  awning, 
housing-pivot  (hou'zing-piv//ot) , re.  Naut.,  the 
bolt  which  locks  a gun-carriage  in  the  desired 
position. 

housing-topmast  (hou'zing-top/,mast),  re.  A 
topmast  rigged  so  as  to  be  lowered  without 
loss  of  time. 

hontberg  (hout'berg),  re.  [D.,  < hunt,  wood, 
+ berg,  hill,  mountain.]  A wooded  mountain. 
[South  African  Dutch.] 

Hovenia  (bo-ve'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  (Thnnberg, 
1781),  named  in  honor  of  David  Hoven,  a 
senator  of  Am- 
sterdam and  a 
patron  of  Thun- 
herg’s  botanical 
expedition  to  Ja- 
pan.] A genus 
of  trees  of  the 
family  Rhamna- 
cese.  There  is  only 
one  species,  II.  dul- 
cis,  remarkable  for 
the  curious  fleshy, 
edible  pedicels  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  occasion- 
ally cultivated  in  the 
United  States  and  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as 
Washington.  It  is 
known  as  Japanese 
raisin.tr ee  and  coral- 
tree.  See  -kcoral-tree , 

2. 

hover,  re.  3.  Same 

as  hoverer. 

hover-fly  (huv'- 
er-ill),  re.  Any 
one  of  very  many 
flies  of  the  fami- 
lies Syrphidee  and 
R o mb  yl  i i d ee 
which  hover  over 
flowers,  rapidly  vibrating  their  wings  while 
searching  for  honey.  Nature,  Dec.  17,  1903, 
p.  158. 

howardite  (hou'ard-It),  re.  [Named  after  Ed- 
ward Howard,  who  first  showed  (1802)  the 
presence  of  nickel  in  meteoric  iron.]  A kind 
of  meteoric  stone  or  aerolite.  See  *meteor.ite. 
howarditic  (hou-ar-dit'ik),  a.  [ howardite  + 
-ic.]  Relating  to  "or  resembling  howardite. 
howdenize  (hou'dn-!z),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
liowdenized,  ppr.  howdenizing.  To  equip  with 
the  Howden  system  of  forced  draft,  in 


Coral-tree  ( Hovenia  dulcis). 
Flowering  branch,  one  fifth  natural 
size  (upper  figure):  cluster  of  fruit,  one 
third  natural  size  (lower  figure). 


howdenize 

which  the  air  supplied  to  the  furnace  is  heated 
by  the  waste  heat  from  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. 

howell  (hou'el),  n.  [Perhaps  for  *howl,  dial, 
variant  of  hole 1.]  The  upper  stage  of  a porce- 
lain kiln.  Also  called  crown  and  cowl.  Wag- 
ner, Chem.  Technol. 

howl,  v.  i.  4.  Of  an  organ-pipe,  same  as 
cipher,  v.,  4. 

howler,  n.  3.  A calling  device  employed  in 


lussacia  dumosa,  a low  species,  with  a horizontal  creeping  TTnlmo  nni-xolain 
root,  found ^alongjhe  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  JpyjjjjJ6  (£ ■ • -aln‘ 

phenix.] 


humify 


hirtella,  a true  huckleberry,  related  to  the  dwarf  huckle- 
berry, but  with  the  young  parts  and  even  the  fruit  hispid. 
It  is  found  along  the  lower  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts 
of  the  United  States.—  He-huckleberry.  Same  as  *lea- 
, „ therwood,  3.— Tree-huckleberry.  Same  as  farkleberry. 

abuPzzery  [Slang  ] g ° call-bell5  huckleberry-lily  (huk'l-ber-i-lil"i),  ». 

3.  pi.  A game  played  with 
The  Greeks  used  the  astragalus 
for  the  same  purpose. 

huck-shouldered  (huk'shoFderd),  a.  Hump- 
backed. 

huddling-chamber  (hud']ing-cham,/bev),  n. 
A space  in  which  a fluid  gathers;  specifically, 


See  American  * porcelain . 

United  States.— Hairy  huckleberry.  (ajvaccTnium  UUma  (hu ' ma),  n.  [Pers.  Hind,  humid,  a 
Mrsutum,  a blueberry  of  shady  mountain  slopes  in  North  phenix.]  A fabulous  bird  of  Persian  legend 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  Nearly  all  the  growing  similar  to  the  phenix 

parts  are  pubescent  or  hirsute,  and  the  fruit  is  covered  humor.  „ T„  *•  n . - 

with  short  glandular  hairs.  This  plant,  early  described  by  AUman,  a.  o.  ill  geol.,  noting  the  period  ofthe 
Buckley,  was  lost  sight  of  for  many  years.  (6)  Oaylussaeia  biter  beds  of  the  Post-tertiary  or  Quaternary 


When  a subscriber  leaves  his  receiver  off  the  hook,  no  huckleboilS  n. 
busy  signal  is  made  should  a call  for  that  telephone  be  Tmeklel-.r.noL 
made.  By  means  of  a “ holder  " current  the  diaphragm  “ucjncuunes. 
of  the  hanging  receiver  is  vibrated  rapidly  to  attract  the 
subscriber’s  attention. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  July  4,  1903,  p.  12. 
howo  (ho'wo'),  n.  [Jap.  howo,  < Chines efung- 
hwang : see  * feng-hwang .]  A fabulous  bird 
used  as  an  imperial  emblem  in  Japan;  the 
phenix.  See  +f6ng-hwang-,  with  cut. 

H.  P.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  half  pay ; (c)  of 
High  Priest;  (d)  of  high-pressure,  when  applied 
to  cylinders:  when  applied  to  engines  it  means 
horse-power,  and,  to  prevent  confusion,  when 
a high-pressure  engine  is  meant  the  words  budge  (huj),  n. 
should  he  written  out.  hoisting-bucket, 

H.  P.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  halleluiah  par-  Hudson-Champlain  trough.  See  *trough. 
Ocular  meter.  Hudsonian  zone.  See  life  *zone. 

H.  Q.  An  abbreviation  of  headquarters.  Hudson  River  shale.  See  *shale 2. 

hr.  A contraction  of  hour.  huemul,  n.  Same  as  *guemvl. 

H.  R.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Home  Ruler.  hufi  v.,  n.,  and  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  huff. 
h.  r.  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  of  high  resis-  Hiifner’s  apparatus.  See  *apparatus. 


an  annular  space  under  the  projecting  collar 
of  a pop  safety-valve,  in  which  the  steam  col- 
lects as  soon  as  the  valve  opens  at  all  and,  by 
thrusting  on  the  ring,  forces  the  valve  open 
wider  and  holds  it  open  until  the  pressure 
drops.  See  safety-valve.  [Colloq.] 

In  mining , an  iron  or  steel 


series  (the  recent,  alluvia],  and  post-glacial 
periods).  The  mammals  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  still 
living  species.  The  epithet  human  is  not  strictly  appli- 
cable  to  this  series,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  man  coex- 
isted  with  the  fauna  of  the  Pleistocene  period. 

The  humanism,  n.  4.  The  body  of  opinions  which 
characterized  those  scholars  who,  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  decried  the  medieval  the- 
ology  and  logic  and  sought  inspiration  from 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sources,  and  in  par- 
ticular objected  to  the  use  in  Latin,  which  was 
then  the  common  language  of  philosophy  and 
science,  of  any  words  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Latin  writer  Cicero. — 5.  Since 
1903,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  absolute 
being  or  absolute  truth  not  relative  to  human 
faculties  and  needs.  The  term  was  proposed  by  F.  C. 
S.  Schiller  to  designate  the  general  philosophical  opinion 
of  himself  and  Professor  William  James.  These  writers 
deny  infinity  of  every  kind  ; and  it  is  likely  that  this 
denial  will  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  term.  It  is  not 
logically  implied  in  the  above  definition. 


An  abbreviation  of  Holy  Homan 


hug,  V.  t.—  T0  hug  the  land  ( naut .),  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  shore;  sail  as  close  to  the  land  as  the 
depth  of  water  and  other  features  will  allow.— To  hug 
the  wind  (naut.),  to  sail  close  to  the  wind ; have  the 
yards  braced  up  and  the  ship  steered  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  she  will  lie. 


tance . 

H.  R.  E. 

Empire. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  hie 
requiescit  in  pace , here  rests  in  peace. 

H-section  (ach'sek'shon),  ».  A rolled  piece  Huggins  series.  See  * series. 
of  iron  or  steel  the  cross-section  of  which  Hughes’s  induction-balance.  See+induction-  Humata  (hu-ma'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles,  1801) 


1 propose  to  convert  to  the  use  of  philosophic  terminol- 
ogy a word  which  has  long  been  famed  in  history  and 
literature,  and  to  denominate  Humanism  the  attitude  of 
thought  which  I know  to  be  habitual  in  William  James 
and  in  myself. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller , Humanism,  Pref.,  p.  xvi. 

Humaria  (bu-ma'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fuekel,  1869), 
< L.  humus,  soil.)  A genus  of  discomyeetous 
fungi,  of  the  family  Pezizacese,  having  sessile, 
variously  colored  aseomata  and  hyaline  onei 
celled  smooth  or  roughened  spores.”  The  name 
refers  to  the  usual  habitat  of  the  plants,  which 
is  vegetable  mold. 


balance. 

huila  (hwe'la),  n.  [Mex.]  A stimulating 
liquor  distilled  from  a species  of  the  mescal 
agave. 


Other  liquors  distilled  from  various  species  of  the  Mes- 
cal Agave  are  known  as  “tequila,”  "huila"  and  “comi- 
teco.”  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Dec.  12,  1903,  p. 


resembles  a capital  H,  the  flanges  being  wider 
than  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

H.  S.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Historic 
Societatis  Socius , Fellow  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

ht.  A contraction  of  height. 
h.  t.  An  abbreviation  of  hoc  titulo,  ‘in  (or 
under)  this  title.’ 

H.  T.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  half-tide  level. 
huaca  (hwa'ka),  n.  [Quichua.]  1.  Originally 
the  generic  name  for  the  spirits  thought  by 
the  Peruvian  Indians  to  be  disseminated 
through  the  whole  visible  and  perceptible 

world;  also  applied  to  every  object,  natural  „.  _ 

or  artificial,  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  such  huiscoyol 
aspirit.  Hence— 2.  Afetish.  Thesun,  moon,  ’’ 
and  stars,  all  meteorologic  phenomena,  the 
mountains,  rivers,  in  short,  everything  striking 
in  nature,  and  every  idol,  were  'huaca. — 3.  An 
aboriginal  ruin : now  the  common  use  of  the 
word.  Any  ruin  of  ancient  Indian  architecture 
is  a huaca.  See  *huaco. 
huaco  (hwa'ko),  n.  [Also  guaco : Quichua.] 

In  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  pre-Columbian 
pottery  or  other  Indian  antiquities, 
huajillo  (hwa-he'lyo),  n.  [Mexican.]  An  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  Havardia  hrevifolia, 
of  the  mimosa  family,  growing  in  southern 
Texas  and  northern  Mexico, 
huantajayite  (hwan-ta-ha'yit),  n.  Argentif- 
erous sodium  chlorid,  found  at  Huantajaya 
mountain  in  Arequipa. 

Huanuco  bark.  Same  as  Cuenca  *bark. 
huascolite  (hwas'ko-lit),  n.  [ Jfuasco  (see 
def . ) + Gr.  Xido;,  stone.]  A sulphid  of  lead  and 
zinc  allied  to  galena,  found  nearHuasco,  Chile, 
and  elsewhere. 

hub,  n. — Hub-boring  machine.  Seeieboring-machine. 

Hiibl  process.  See  * process . 

Hubrechtia  (hu-brek'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Burger, 

1892),  from  a surname,  Hubrecht.  ] The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Hubrechtidse. 

Hubrechtid*  (liu-brek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Hubrechtia  + -id*.]  A family  of  nemerteans, 

of  the  order  Protonemertmi.  > huiilefflciency  '(hnl'e-fish^n 


huisache  (hwe-sa'cha),  n.  In  Texas,  the  opo- 
panax,  Acacia  Farnesiana.  This  is  a small  thorny 
tree  with  pinnate  leaves  and  small  globose  heads  of  flow- 
ers, with  a rich  fragrance  of  the  violet  type.  It  is  widely 
diffused,  either  as  native  or  introduced,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  under  the  name  cassie  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  for  perfumery- 
making. Also  juisache. 

(hwes-ko-yol'),  n.  [Nahuatl  huitzo, 
thorny,  + coyolli,  a nut-bearing  palm.]  A 
name  applied  in  Mexico  and  some  parts  of 
Central  America  to  spiny  palms  of  the  genera 
Acrocomia,  Astrocaryum,  and  Badris;  espe- 
cially to  Badris  acuminata,  B.  horrida,  and 
Acrocomia  aculeata.  Also  huiscoyul  and  bis- 
coyol.  See  gru-gru,  2. 

huia-hula  (ho'/la-ho'la),  n.  [Hawaiian  hula- 
hula,  music,  dancing,  singing,  etc.]  A native 
Hawaiian  dance,  accompanied  by  singing  and 
drumming.  Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  208. 
hule  (o'la),  «.  [Nahuatl  ulli  or  olli,  caout- 
chouc.] 1.  Same  as  ule. — 2.  Any  one  of  humerus,  n. 


named  from  the  village  of  Humatag  (Sp^ 
Humata),  now  called  Umata,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Guam,  where  first  col- 
lected.] A genus  of  poiypodiaeeous  ferns  of 
the  tribe  Davalliese,  widely  distributed  among 
the  Malayan,  Philippine,  and  various  other 
Pacific  islands.  There  are  about  15  species,  mainly 
epiphytic,  with  chaffy  creeping  rhizomes  and  thick  coria- 
ceous more  or  less  dimorphous  fronds,  varying  in  form 
from  simply  lanceolate  to  pinnatifid  and  deltoid  bipin- 
natifld.  The  sori  are  terminal  upon  the  veins  near  the 
margin,  the  roundish  or  reniform  thick  indusia  being 
attached  basallyand  thus  free  apically  toward  the  margin, 
humect,  v.  II.  intrans.  In  chem.,  to  become 
moist  by  attracting  vapor  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere ; to  deliquesce, 
humectation,  -n.  3.  Same  as  edema,  1. 
humeral.  I.  a — Humeral  gland.  See  ★ gland. 

II.  n.  3.  The  clavicle ; a large  bone  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  of  fishes.  Not  homologous  with  the 
bone  called  humeral  by  Agassiz,  nor  with  that  called 
humerus  by  Geoffrey  or  Owen  or  Erdl.  Starks , Synonymy 
of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  521. 

humerofemoral  (hu’me-ro-fem'o-ral),  a.  Re- 
lating to  both  the  humerus  and  the  femur 

Humerofemoral  Index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length  of  the 
humerus  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  femur.  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  July-Sept.,  1901,  p.  572. 

Humeroradial  index.  Same  as  radiohumeral 
* index. 


several  species  of  Central  American  rubber- 
producing  trees  of  the  genus  Castilla,  espe- 
cially C.  elastica. — 3.  A shrubby  composite 
plant,  Parthenium  argentatum,  which  has  a 
milky  juice  containing  considerable  caout- 
chouc. The  latter  is  usually  obtained  by 
grinding  up  the  plants  and  extracting  with 
chemicals. 

hull1,  v.  t.  3.  To  shell  (oysters).  [Southern 

hull2,  n—  Hull  sunk,  sunk  to  the  bulwark  rail  below 


-Perforated  humerus,  the  condition  of 


the  humerus  in  which  the  olecranon  fossa  is  perforated  to 
form  the  entepicondylar  foramen, 
humidifier  (hu-mid'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  humidifies  or  moisten  s ; specifically, 
a mechanical  device  for  moistening  the  atmos- 
phere, as  in  a textile-factory,  to  keep  it  at  a 
desired  degree  of  relative  humidity, 
humidity,  Complement  of  the  humidity,  the 
difference  between  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  actual 
percentage  of  relative  humidity  ; the  percentage  by  which 
the  actual  relative  humidity  falls  short  of  complete  satura- 


tion.— Humidity  wind-rose.  See  ■kwind-rose. 

the  horizon:  said  of  a'ship.— Hull  up,  said  of  a vessel  humidor  (ku'mi-d6r),  n.  A box,  often  orna- 
when  her  entire  hull  appeals  above  the  horizon  line.— To  mental,  in  which  cigars  are  kept  moist  or 

lie  a hull  (naut.),  to  be  stripped  down  to  bare  poles : f , , 1 

have  no  sail  set.  prevented  from  becoming  too  dry. 

hull-cytode  (hul'sFtod),  n.  A eytode  or  non-  humidostat  (hu-mid'p-stat),  n.  [L.  humidusiot 
nucleated  cell  with  a cell-membrane. 


spherical  structures  which  lie  deep  within  the  body-wall 
and  project  into  the  lateral  vessels;  the  brain  and  lateral 
nerve-cords  lie  beneath  the  reticular  dermis  ; a dorsal  ves- 
sel is  present,  and  the  excretory  organs  constitute  a richly 
branched  canal-system.  The  family  contains  only  one 
genus,  Hubrechtia. 

huckleberry,  n — Bear-huckleberry.  Same  as 
•kbuckberrg,  2.— Blue  huckleberry,  in  general,  same  as 


■si),  n.  In  naval 


arch.,  the  ratio  of  the  net  work  or  horse-power 
required  to  drive  a ship’s  hull  at  a given  speed 
when  towed  without  her  propeller,  to  that 
required  to  drive  the  same  vessel  at  the  same 
speed  through  the  water  by  means  of  her  pro- 

, peller. 

hull-strained  (hul'strand),  a.  Showing  weak- 


low  blueberry,  a small  stiff  shrub  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica bearing  an  abundance  of  blue-glaucous  fruit  of  me- 
dium quality. — Box-huckleberry,  Gaylussacia  brachy- 
cera,  alow  stiff  huckleberry,  with  somewhat  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  box.  It  is  found  in  dry  woods  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Virginia.— Dwarf  or  bush  huckleberry,  Gay- 


ness  in  timbers  or  planking  after  being  sub- 
jected to  rough  handling  as  at  sea  in  heavy 
weather : said  of  a wooden  ship.  An  iron  vessel 
is  hull.strained  when  from  any  cause  her  framing  or  plat- 
ing shows  buckling  or  separation. 


umidus,  moist,  + Gr.  crarA;,  < loravai,  cause  to 
stand.]  A small  chest  or  cabinet  lined  with 
sheet-metal  and  fitted  with  some  device  for 
holding  a damp  sponge  or  piece  of  felt : used 
to  keep  cigars  moist. 

humification  (hu-mi-fi-ka'shon),  «.  [L.  humus, 
soil,  + -ficatio(n)-,  < facere , make.]  The  pro- 
cess by  which  humus  is  formed  from  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  or  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
then  percolates  into  it  by  the  action  of  rain- 
water. 

humify1  (hu'mi-fl),  v.  i,  ; pret.  andpp.  humified, 
ppr.  humifying.  [L.  humus,  soil,  + -ficare, 
< facere,  make.]  To  become  humus  or  soil. 


humify 

From  a chemical  standpoint  the  soils  of  the  two  regions 
are  similarly  characterized  : (1)  By  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  thoroughly  humified  organic  matter. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  1901,  Bulletin  3,  p.  19. 
humify2  (hu'mi-fl),  v.  t.  Same  as  humefy. 
humilific  (hii-mi-lif'ik),  a.  [L.  humilis,  humble, 
+ -ficus,  < facere,  make.]  That  humiliates  or 
tends  to  humiliate ; humiliating. 

Hural  life  and  city  life,  honorific  employments  and 
humilific  employments. 

E.  A.  Doss,  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociol.,  IX.  192. 

humiriaceous  (hu-mir-i-a'shius),  a.  In  lot., 
belonging  to  or  resembling  the  B umiriacese. 
Humist  (hu'mist),  re.  A follower  or  supporter 
of  David  Hume  or  of  his  philosophical  doe- 
trines.  See  Humian. 

humite,  n.  The  relation  in  chemical  composition  of  the 
species  of  the  humite  group  is  shown  by  the  following 
formulae,  established  by  Penfield  and  Howe : chondro- 
dite,  Mg3[Mg(F10H)]2[Si04]2 ; humite, Mg5[Mg(F1OH)]2 
[SiC>4l3  ; clinohumite,  Mg7[M.g(F1OH)]2[SiC>4]4.  In  these 
formulas  the  magnesium  atoms  present  are,  respectively, 
5,  7,  and  9,  and  these  numbers  also  express  the  ratio  of 
the  vertical  crystallographic  axes  of  the  three  species. 
The  fourth  possible  compound,  Mg[Mg(F10H)]2Si04,  is 
probably  represented  by  the  species  prolectite,  which, 
though  not  yet  analyzed,  has  been  shown  (Sjogren)  to  be 
crystallographically  the  first  member  of  this  series  whose 
vertical  axes  are  in  ratio  of  3:5:7 :9.  See  'kprolectite. 
hummer,  n.  4.  A calling  device  employed  in 
telephony  in  place  of  the  magnetic  call-bell ; a 
buzzer. 

humming-bee  (lnim'ing-be),  n.  Same  as  bum- 
blebee and  bumblebee . Kirby  and  Spence. 
humming-bird,  n.—  Hermit  humming-bird,  any 
species  of  the  genus  Phaethornis,  rather  dull-plumaged 


Hermit  Humming-bird  (Phaethornis guyi). 


birds  with  wedge-shaped  tails.— Humming-birds’ 
trumpet.  Same  as  California  -kfuchsia . — King  hum- 
ming-bird, a humming-bird  of  the  genus  Topaza,  which 
has  the  outer  tail-feathem  long  and  curved  inward. — 
Saw-beaked  humming-bird,  any  one  of  a group  of 
humming-birds  distinguished  by  having  the  edges  of 
the  front  part  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  notched. — 
Sword-billed  humming-bird.  Same  as  swordbill 
(which  see).— Vervain  humming-bird,  Mellisuga 
minima , a species  found  in  Jamaica,  almost  the  smallest 
of  the  group.— White-crowned  humming-bird,  one 
of  the  few  species  of  the  genus  Microhera,  which  have 
the  top  of  the  head  pure  white. 

humming-stick  (hum'ing-stik),  re.  Same  as 
bull-roarer. 

hummock,  n.  3.  A low  hill  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore.  Compare  dune1. 
hummocking  (huin'qb-ing),  n.  The  produc- 
tion of  mounds  and  ridges  of  broken  ice  when 
two  floes  crowd  upon  each  other, 
humor,  re. — Glacial  humor,  vitreous  humor. — Hya- 
line  humor.  Same  as  glacial  ★ humor. — Scarpa’s 
humor,  endolymph. 

humor,  v.  t.  3.  To  give  a slight  direction  or 
turn  to  (a  fly,  in  fishing,  or  the  like).  A'.  E.  1). 
hump,  n.  2.  A sailors’  name  for  a worthless 
member  of  the  crew;  a green  hand. — 3.  A 
long  tramp  with  a load  on  the  back.  [Aus- 
tralia.] E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
hump,  v.  t — To  humpbluey.  See  fkbluey. 
Humpbacked  sucker.  See  *sucker. 
humphed  (humft),  a.  Altered  by  contact  with 
igneous  rock:  said  of  coal.  Barrowman,  Glos- 
sary. [Scotch.] 

hump-shouldered  fliump'shoHderd),  a.  Hav- 
ing high  and  humped  shoulders, 
humus,  n — Acid  humus.  See  sour  -khumus. — Mild  hu- 
mus, humus  in  a condition  favorable  to  forest  growth. 
— Sour  humus,  humus  harmful  to  forest  growth, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  humic  or  similar  acids,  pro- 
duced by  decomposition  under  excess  of  moisture  and 
lack  of  air. 

Hun.  An  abbreviation  of  Hungary. 
hunakai  (hd-na'kl),  n.  [Hawaiian,  < buna, 


very  small  or  fine,  + kai,  the  sea.  The  plant 
hears  white  flowers  and  grows  on  the  sea- 
beach,  almost  within  reach  of  the  surf.]  A 
native  name  for  a species  of  morning-glory, 
Ipomcea  acetossefolia,  which  creeps  in  the  sand 
along  the  sea-beach.  It  is  a native  of  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. 

Hunchakist  (hun'cha-kist),  n.  and  a.  [<  Ar- 
menian hunchagyan,  fhunchdg,  a bell.]  I.  n.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  first  Armenian  patriotic 
revolutionary  societies  which  arose  against  the 
oppressive  misrule  of  the  tyrant  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  II.  of  Turkey.  The  society  published 
a paper  for  its  propaganda,  called  Hnnchag, 
which  had  with  the  title  the  picture  of  a bell, 
symbolizing  its  mission  to  awaken  the  people. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hunchagyan 
society. 

Hungarian  bine-grass.  See  kblue-grass.— Hungarian 
mill.  See  kmilll. 

Hungaritidse  (hung-ga-rit'i -del,  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< * Hungarites  + -idee.]  A family  of  the  am- 
monites belonging  to  the  suborder  Disco- 
campyli. 

hunger-evil  (hung'ger-e'!'vil),  n.  Sudden  at- 
tacks of  extreme  hunger  in  the  horse:  it  oc- 
curs also,  as  a manifestation  of  epilepsy,  in 
man. 

Hungry  quartz.  See  *quartz. 

Hunnemannia  (hun-e-man'i-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Sweet,  1828),  named  in  honor  of  John  Eun- 
nemann,  an  English  botanist.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Papaveracese.  It  contains  a 
single  Mexican  species,  H.  fumarisefolia,  now  somewhat 
cultivated  under  the  name  tulip-poppy.  It  is  treated  as 
a garden  annual,  being  closely  allied  to  the  California 
poppy  ( Eschscholzia ),  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
distinct  sepals.  The  flowers  are  tulip-like,  large,  and 
yellow ; the  foliage  is  finely  cut. 

hunt,  v.  i.  4.  In  mech.,  to  jump  back  and  forth 
instead  of  remaining  steady.  Thus  an  engine  gov- 
ernor is  said  to  be  ‘ hunting  ’ when  it  goes  too  far  in  cut- 
ting off  steam  or  putting  it  on,  making  the  speed  of  the 
engine  vary  a little  each  way  from  the  designed  speed. — 
To  hunt  at  the  view,  to  pursue  game  by  sight,  as  the 
greyhound.— To  hunt  riot,  of  foxhounds,  to  run  a scent 
other  than  that  of  the  fox. 

hunt,  n.1  7.  In  bell-ringing,  a hell  which  is 
taken  out  of  its  order  and  then  hunted  by  the 
others  in  the  peal.  See  hunt,  v.  i.,  3. — 8.  In 
elect.,  the  see-sawing,  surging  of  speed,  or  os- 
cillating which  sometimes  occurs  in  synchro- 
nous motors  or  other  electrical  apparatus. 
Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.,  1901,  p.  374. 
hunter,  n.  5.  A watch  having  a double  case, 
that  is,  two  single  covers,  one  covering  the 
works  and  the  other  the  dial ; a hunting-watch. 
Many  antique  watches  were  made  with  two  distinct 
parts,  the  one  an  inner  watch  with  a back  of  metal  and  a 
face  of  glass,  and  the  other  an  outer  case  with  only  one 
metal  back.  In  this  manner  the  watch  could  be  used  as 
an  open  face,  or  else  the  dial  or  glass  side  of  the  watch 
could  be  reversed  and  thus  protected  by  its  hunting-case. 

Hunter’s  moon.  See  *jreoonL 
hunting,  n.  3.  An  arrangement  in  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  of  gears  in  contact  such  that  the 
same  teeth  come  into  touch  with  each  other 
only  after  a number  of  revolutions.  Taggart, 
Cotton  Spinning,  II.  5. 

hunting-cat  (hun'ting-kat),  n.  The  chetah, 
Cynselurus  jubatus,  which  is  used  for  hunting 
deer  and  other  game. 

Huntingdon  Connection.  See  Connection  and 

Huntingdonian. 

hunting-horse  (hun'ting-hdrs),  n.  A horse 
used  for  hunting ; a hunter, 
hunting-lodge  (hun 'ting-loj),  n.  Same  as 
hunting-box  or  shooting-box. 
hunting-match  (hun'ting-mach),  n.  A com- 
petition between  shooters  of  game.  Usually  the 
several  species  of  game  killed  are  scored  by  a scale  of 
points,  and  the  match  is  won  by  the  side  scoring  the 
highest  number  of  points. 

hunting-piece  (hun'ting-pes),  n.  A represen- 
tation of  a bunting  scene. 

Hunts.  An  abbreviation  of  Huntingdonshire. 
huntsman,  n.  3.  In  HonduraSj  the  foreman 
of  a gang  of  slaves,  whose  duty  it  is  to  search 
the  woods  to  find  employment  for  his  men. 
hurdle,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  jump  over  a 
hurdle,  as  in  a hurdle-race;  hence,  to  jump 
over  anything  as  if  it  were  a hurdle, 
hurdler  (her'dler),  re.  1.  One  who  hurdles,  or 
runs  a hurdle-race. — 2.  A hurdle-maker.  T. 
Hardy. 

hurdle-racer  (her'dl-ra/ser),  re.  A horse  that 
competes  in  hurdle-races. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  steeplechase  horses  are  usu- 
ally in  the  first  place  schooled  over  hurdles,  and  many 
animals  remain  hurdle-racers  till  the  end.  More  speed 
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is  required  for  hurdles  than  for  a steeplechase  course,  and 
there  is  more  money  to  be  won  over  hurdles  than  over 
“a country."  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  333. 

hurdle-screen  (her'dl-skren),  n.  In  mining,  a 
curtain  or  brattice  hung  in  a roadway  to  divert 
the  air-current  upward  and  so  free  a hole  in 
the  roof  of  gas.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 

hurdy-gurdy,  n.  1.  In  a five-stringed  instrument 
the  lowest  open  string  is  called  the  bourdon,  that  next 
above  the  mouche,  and  the  highest  the  trompette,  and  the 
melody  strings  are  called  chanterelles. — Hurdy-gurdy 
house,  a dance-house  in  a mining-camp.  [Western  U.  S.J 

Hurlet  limestone.  See  * limestone . 

hurley2  (her'li ),  n.  In  mining , a box  on  wheels ; 
a mine-ear.  Barrowman , Glossary. 

Huron  shale.  See  *shale^. 

Huronia  (hu-ro'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Huron,  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes.]  A genus  of  the  nautiloid 
cephalopods  of  the  family  Actinoceratid& : 
known  by  its  siphuncle,  which  is  very  wide 
and  consists  of  ring-like  segments  inflated 
directly  behind  the  septa.  It  occurs  in  the 
Silurian. 

Hurricane  distance.  The  following  table  shows  the  ap- 
proximate distance  that  has  been  calculated  for  the 
center  of  the  hurricane,  according  to  the  average  fall  of 
the  barometer  per  hour.  Although  admittedly  a rough 
calculation,  it  has  been  found  to  possess  a certain  value 
for  the  navigator. 


Average  fall  of  barometer 
per  hour. 

From  0.02  in.  to  0.06  in. 

“ 0.06  “ “ 0.08  “ 

“ 0.08  “ “ 0.12  “ 

“ 0.12  “ “ 0.15  “ 


Distance  in  miles  from 
storm-center. 

From  250  to  150. 

“ 150  “ 100. 

“ 100  “ 80. 

“ 80  “ 50. 


Hurricane  range.  West  India  hurricanes,  as  a rule, 
range  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and  50°  N.  and  the 
meridians  of  55°  and  85°  W. — Hurricane  track.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  a hurricane  originating  between 
the  parallels  of  10°  and  18°  N.  advances  in  a north westerly 
direction,  and  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  30°  N. 
curves  to  a northeasterly  direction.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  cyclone  has  its  origin  in  the  equatorial 
regions  and  advances  in  a southwesterly  direction. 
About  the  parallel  of  25°  S.  it  curves  to  a southeasterly 
direction.— Hurricane  wind.  See  +wind2.— Paddy’s 
hurricane.  When  there  is  no  wind,  so  that  the  pennant 
hangs  alongside  the  mast,  it  is  said  that  a Paddy's  hurri- 
cane is  blowing,  or  that  the  wind  is  up  and  down  the 
mast. 

hurricane-beach  (hur'i-kan-bech),  re.  See  the 
extract. 

At  the  windward  corner  of  an  atoll  parallel  lines  of 
shingle  beaches  are  usually  found.  As  these  beaches 
appear  to  be  due  each  to  a single  storm  they  are  tanned 
hurricane-beaches,  and  they  may  be  used  to  supply  some 
approximation  to  a chronological  system  for  measuring 
the  rate  of  growth  of  coral  formations. 

Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  XL  674. 

hurricane-bird  (hur'i-kan-berd),  re.  The 
frigate-bird : so  named  from  a popular  belief 
that  when  it  flies  near  the  water  a hurricane 
will  follow.  [Bare.] 

hurricane-lamp  (hur'i-kan-lamp),  n.  A tall 
glass  chimney  or  shade  placed  over  a lighted 
candle  or  lamp  to  protect  it  from  the  wind. 

hurry,  re.  4.  In  phys.,  a proposed  unit  of  ac- 
celeration ; an  acceleration  of  one  foot  per  sec- 
ond per  second. 

hurry-gum  (hur'i-gum),  re.  In  mining,  dross  or 
fine  coal  passed  through  a hurry.  Barrowman, 
Glossary.  [Scotch.] 

hurst-frame  (herst'fram),  re.  The  framewhich 
carries  the  bearings  for  the  trunnions  attached 
to  the  helve  of  a trip-hammer.  Also  spelled 
hirst-frame. 

Hurter  and  Driffield’s  actinograph.  See 

*actinograph. 

husi  (ho'se),  re.  [Philippine  Sp.,  also  jusi;  < 
Tagalog  husi.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
thin  fabric  woven  from  the  fibers  of  the  Man- 
ila plantain,  Musa  textilis,  and  pineapple  leaves, 
to  which  filaments  of  imported  silk  are  some- 
times added  and  sometimes  a little  cotton.  It 
is  woven  principally  in  Iloilo  and  western  Lu- 
zon : used  for  women’s  dresses  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  men’s  shirts. 

husk1,  re.  5.  Corn -meal  bran.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
— 6.  A cup-shaped  form  composed  of  short 
leaves,  common  in  Greek,  Boman,  and  Ee- 
naissance  decoration,  from  which  rinceaux  and 
other  motives  usually  start.  There  are  about 
84  of  these  starting-points.  Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 
Diet. 

husk3,  re.  2.  The  verminous  bronchitis  of  cat- 
tle, found  particularly  in  calves,  and  caused  by 
roundworms  belonging  to  the  species  Meta- 
strongylus  micrurus. 

husker,  n.  2.  Improved  power-machines  now  sepa- 
rate the  corn  in  the  husk  from  the  stalks  and  leaves,  strip 
the  husks  from  the  unshelled  cobs,  clean  and  cut  the 
stalks,  leaves,  and  husks  into  convenient  form  for  feed, 
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or  for  other  purposes,  and  deliver  the  com,  by  means  of  a 
conveyer,  to  a wagon,  bin,  or  com-sheller.  See  ★corn - 
sheller. 

huskie,  re.  See  * husky3. 

husky2,  a.  2.  Rough  and  big;  rough  and  en- 
ergetic ; burly : as,  a husky  fellow.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

II.  re.  A ‘husky’ fellow;  an  energetic  man; 
a hustler.  [Canadian  Northwest.] 
husky8,  ».  2.  An  Eskimo. 

Before  leaving,  arrangements  were  made  for  Eskimo 
(or  Huskies,  as  I shall  in  future  call  them)  to  meet  me  at 
Churchill  in  the  following  spring. 

Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  64. 

•3.  The  Eskimo  language, 
hussakite  (ho'sak-it),  re.  [Named  after  E. 
Hussak  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil.] 
Xenotime  in  prismatic  crystals,  first  described 
from  Brazil.  It  is  a common  microscopic  con- 
stituent of  crystalline  rocks  elsewhere, 
hustle,  v.  t.  2.  To  inveigle  into  dishonest 
games.  [Slang.] 

hustler,  re.  2.  A strong,  heavy  turning-chisel. 
hut1,  re.  4.  The  cottage  of  an  Australian  shep- 
herd, sheep-shearer,  or  miner.  E.  E.  Morris , 
Austral  English. 

hutch-cleading  (hueh'kle',ding),  re.  In  min- 
ing, the  bottom-,  side-,  and  end-boards  of  a 
hutch  or  mine-car.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 
Hutchinsonian2  (huch-in-so'm-an),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  discovered  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
(born  in  1828),  an  English  surgeon:  noting 
various  diseases  and  symptoms  of  disease  dis- 
covered or  first  described  by  him. 
hutchiusonite  (huch'iu-son-it),  re.  [Named 
after  Arthur  Hutchinson,  a demonstrator  of 
mineralogy,  Cambridge.]  A rare  sulpb- 
arsenite  of  thallium,  lead,  silver,  and  copper, 
occurringin  orthorhombic  crystals  of  prismatic 
habit  and  red  to  grayish-black  color : found  in 
the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 
Hutchinson  pupil.  See  *pupiP. 
Hutchinson's  teeth.  See  *tooth. 
hutch-road  (huch'rod),  re.  In  mining,  a mine 
road.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
hut-circle  (hut'ser"kl),  m.  In  archseol.,  a ring 
of  stones  or  of  earth  left  after  the  destruction 
of  a hut  or  tent  and  marking  its  circumference, 
hutia  (ho'ti-a),  re.  [NL.  hutia,  utia,  < West 
Indian  (Taino)  huti,  cuti,  otherwise  aguti:  see 
agouti .]  A name  for  the  large  rat-like  rodents 
of  the  genus  Gaproinys.  The  seven  species  are  con- 
fined to  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  are  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  native  land  mammals  save 
the  curious  Solenodon. 

hut-keep  (hut'kep),  v.  i.  To  take  care  of  an 
Australian  station-hut  or  cottage.  E.  E.  Mor- 
ris, Austral  English. 

Huttonlan  character,  the  style  of  Arabic  numerals  in 
which  they  are  all  the  same  height,  as  1234567890 : first  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Charles  Hutton  in  1785. 

Huttonianism  (hu-to'ni-an-izm),  re.  In  geol., 
the  views  advocated  by  James  Hutton  (1726- 
1797),  a Scotch  geologist,  and  his  followers. 
They  emphasized  igneous  phenomena,  are  col- 
lectively called  Plutonism,  and  are  contrasted 
with  * Wernerianism  or  * Neptunism. 
hutu  (ho'to),  re.  Same  as  *futu. 

Huxleian  (huks'lf-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  an  English  naturalist 
and  comparative  anatomist  (1825-95). 

Yet  it  is  worth  while,  now  and  then,  to  take  stock  of 
advances  subsequent  to,  and  largely  consequent  on,  the 
Huxleian  declaration.  Science,  March  22,  1901,  p.  453. 

Huxley’s  layer  or  membrane.  See  ★» nembrane. 
Huygens’s  construction,  zone.  See  *con- 

struction,  half-period  * element . 

Huzvarish,  Huzvaresh  (huz-va'rish,  -resh), 
re.  [Middle  Persian.]  A name  applied  to  the 
later  form  of  Achtemenian  dialect  of  the  an- 
cient Persian. 

huzzard  (huz'ard),  re.  [Poss.  a dial,  form  of 
uzzard  for  izzard .]  A British  anglers’  name 
for  an  undetermined  yellow  fly  used  as  bait, 
hy-.  In  math.,  a prefix  used  "as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  hyperbolic:  as,  At/sin  x for  sinh  x,  etc. 

hyacinth,  re — California  hyacinth.  Same  as  *Bro- 
disea,  2.—  Hyacinth  bacteriosis.  See  -kbacteriosis  of  the 
hyacinth.—  Oriental  hyacinth,  a variety  of  corundum. 
— Water-hyacinth.  See  kPiaropus. — Yellow  disease 
of  hyacinth.  Same  as  kbacteriosis  of  the  hyacinth. 

Hyacinthia  (hi-a-sin'thi-a),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  'Ya- 
tdvOia,  ueut.  pi.  of  'Y anivdiog,  < 'YautvOor,  Hya- 
cinthus.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a Spartan  festival 
celebrated  at  Amyclaa,  in  Laconia,  in  honor  of 
the  hero  Hyacinthus  and  of  Apollo.  It  was 
probably  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Its 
duration  is  not  known. 

hyacinth-stone  (hi'a-smth-ston),  n.  1.  The 


sapphire. — 2.  A red  or  orange-red  variety  of 
zircon;  also,  as  used  hy  the  jewelers,  the 
orange-red  or  honey-red  variety  of  hessonite 
garnet. 

Hyaenanche  (hi-e-nang'ke),  re.  [NL.  (Lam- 
bert, 1797),  < iiatva,  hyena,  + ayxuv>  to 
strangle.  The  name  alludes  to  the  use  of  the 
fruit  for  poisoniug  hyenas.]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Euphorbiacese.  See 
Toxicodendron. 

hyaenictine  (hi-e-nik'tin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  typified  hy  the  genus  Hyseniciis : as,  the 
hysenictine  group  of  the  Hysenklas. 

Hyaenictis  (hi-e-nik'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vaiva, 
a hyena,  + htrig,  a ferret.]  A genus  of  hyenas 
(Hyeenidx)  which  shows,  in  the  character  of 
its  teeth,  a transition  from  the  genus  Palhy- 
sena  of  the  Lower  Pliocene  to  the  Euhysena  or 
living  species  of  Hysena.  Its  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe  and 
India. 

hya-hya  (M-a-hi'a),  re.  [Native  name.]  The 
name  in  British  Guiana  of  the  milk-tree, 
Tabernsemontana  utilis.  See  milk-tree,  2,  and 
Tabernsemontana. 

Hyaline  humor.  Same  as  glacial  *humor. 

Hyalodidymae  (M,/a-16-did'i-me),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vahog,  glass,  4-  biSvpog,  twin.]  A name 
applied  by  Saccardo  to  artificial  divisions  of 
various  families  and  orders  of  fungi,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Pyrenomycetes  and  Fungi 
Imperfecti,  to  include  the  genera  which  have 
hyaline  and  uniseptate  spores. 

hyalogen  (hi'a-lo-jen),  re.  [Gr.  va'/.og,  glass,  + 
-yevi/g,  -producing.]  The  name  of  a class  of 
compounds  which  possibly  belong  to  the  albu- 
minoids. Some  members  are  found  in  edible 
bird’s-nests,  others  in  the  vitreous  humor  from 
the  eyes  of  oxen  and  pigs. 

hyalographer  (hi  - a - log ' ra  - fer) , re.  [ hyalog - 
raph-y  + -er1.]  An  etcher  on  glass  or  other 
transparent  substance. 

Hyaloid  body,  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

hyalomicte  (hI/a-io-mik,/te),  re.  [Gr.  vaAog, 
glass,  + /ukt6c,  mixed.]  Same  as  greisen. 

Hyalonematidse  (hI/''a-]o-n§-mat'i-ce),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Hyalonema(t-)  + -idee.']  Same  as  Hya- 
lonetnidse. 

hyalophagia  (hI'/a-lo-fa'ji-a),  re.  [Gr.  va/.oc, 
glass,  -I-  rtayeiv,  eat.]  Glass-eating. 

hyalophane  (hi'a-lo-fan),  re.  [Gr.  ha/.og,  glass, 
+ -<f>avr)g,  < tpaiveadai,  appear,  shine.]  A mono- 
clinic barium  feldspar  (K2BaAl4(Si03)8)  occur- 
ring sparingly,  in  glassy  crystals  resembling 
adularia,  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal, 
Switzerland.  Related,  hut  less  distinctly  char- 
acterized, barium  feldspars  occur  elsewhere. 

Hyalophragmise  (hPa-lo-frag'mi-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  va'Aog,  glass,  + </>paypa,  partition.] 
A name  applied  by  Saccardo  to  artificial  divi- 
sions of  various  families  and  orders  of  fungi, 
especially  those  of  the  Pyrenomycetes  and 
Fungi  Imperfecti,  to  include  the  genera  which 
have  hyaline  and  2-  or  more  septate  spores. 

hyalopilitic  (hi'/a-lo-pi-lit,ik),  a.  [Gr.  va'Aoc, 
glass,  + mkog,  felt,  + -ite2  + -ic.]  lnpetrog., 
noting  the  structure  of  some  lavas  in  which 
microscopic  prisms  are  crowded  in  a glass 
matrix.  Bosenbusch,  1887. 

hyaloplasma  (hi,/a-lo-plaz'mii),  re.  [Gr.  valog, 
glass,  + n laapa,  anything  formed.]  Same  as 
*cytolymph. 

hyalose  (hi'a-los),  re.  [hyal(in)  + -ose.]  A 
sugar  said  to  he  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
hyalin.  It  is  almost  certainly  identical  with 
glucose. 

hyaloserositis  (lir'a-lo-se-ro-si'tis),  re.  [Gr. 
valog,  glass,  + NL. ~*serosus,  serous,  + -itis.) 
Chrouie  inflammation  of  a serous  membrane  ac- 
companied hy  an  exudation  of  a fibrinous  ma- 
terial which  undergoes  hyaline  degeneration, 
giving  rise  to  the  condition  called  icing  liver, 
icing  heart,  etc.,  according  to  the  membrane 
involved. 

hyalosome  (hi'a-lo-som),  re.  [Gr.  vaf.og,  glass, 
+ aa/ia,  body.]  In  cytol.,  one  of  the  nucleolus- 
like bodies  which  stain  only  faintly  in  nuclear 
or  plasmic  stains. 

Hyalosporas  (hi-a-lo-spo're),  re.pl.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
valog,  glass,  + ciropa,  seed  (spore).]  A name  ap- 
plied hy  Saccardo  to  artificial  divisions  of 
various  families  and  orders  of  fungi,  especially 
those  of  the  Pyrenomycetes  and  Fungi  Imper- 
fecti, to  include  the  genera  which  have  unicel- 
lular, ovoid  or  oblong,  and  hyaline  spores. 

Hyalostelia  (hi,/a-lo-ste'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


hydatomorphic 

valog,  glass,  + crrfky,  a pillar.]  A genus  of 
Paleozoic  iyssacine  hexactinellid  sponges  pos- 
sessing regular  hexactine  and  stellate  skeletal 
elements  with  reduced  vertical  ray  and  with 
inflated  nodes  and  root-tufts  composed  of  loug 
fibers. 

hyalotype  (hi'a-lo-tip),  re.  [Gr.  valog,  glass, 
+ rvn of,  _ type.]  ’A  positive  photograph  on 
glass  copied  from  a negative;  a photographic 
transparency.  [Obsolete.] 
hyawaballi  (hl-a-wa-bal'i),  re.  [Carib  name.] 
In  Guiana,  same  as  zebra-wood,  1. 

Hybocrinus  (hl-bok'ri-nus),  re.  [Gr.  bpog, 
humped,  4-  uplvov,  a lily  (see  crinoid ).]  A 
Silurian  genus  of  the  fistulate  Crinoidea  be- 
longing to  the  family  Hybocrinidee.  It  is  char- 
acterized  by  a large  inferradial  plate,  a small  superradial, 
and  simple  arms  devoid  of  pinnulse  and  composed  of 
quadrangular  joints.  It  occurs  in  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Hybognathus  (hl-bog'na-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vfi6g,  humped,  + yvaBog, . jaw.]  A genus  of 
small  minnows,  abundant  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  characterized  hy  the  elongate  intes- 
tines and  the  herbivorous  babit.  H.  michalis 
is  the  commonest  of  the  numerous  species. 
Hybopsis  (hi-bop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vfiog. 
blunt;,  + dip/g,  face.]  A genus  of  minnows  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  characterized  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  barbels  at  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  H.  Jcentuckiensis  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  numerous  species, 
hybrid.  I.  w.—  Attenuated  hybrids,  those  hybrids  in 
which  the  blood  has  been  weakened  by  being  subsequently 
again  crossed.  Even  when  the  cross  is  much  attenuated — 
or  three  or  four  or  even  more  times  removed  from  a pure 
hybrid  origin  by  means  of  subsequent  crossings — it  may 
still  produce  marked  effects  in  a cross  without  introducing 
such  contradictory  chaiacters  as  to  jeopardize  the  value  of 
the  offspring. — Bigcneric  hybrid,  a hybrid  between  spo 
cies  of  different  genera  ; bigener.  See  biyener.—  Extracted 
hybrid,  an  extracted  dominant  or  an  exti acted  lecessive 
considered  as  a Mendelian  hybrid.  See  ★ dominant , 2. — 
False  hybrid,  a cross-bred  organism  which  exhibits,  and 
transmits  to  descendants,  the  characteristics  of  only  one 
parent  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  other. — Mer  delian 
hybrid,  a cross-bred  organism,  the  offspring  of  parents 
which  belong  to  two  pure  races  or  varieties  differing  from 
each  other  in  respect  to  characteristics  which  ai  e antago- 
nistic or  incompatible,  and  which  transmits  to  some  of  its 
descendants  the  characteristics  in  question  of  one  parent 
and  to  others  those  of  the  other;  a cross-bred  organism 
which  conforms  to  or  illustrates  Mendel’s  principles  of 
ancestral  inheritance.  See  ancestral  ★ inheritance  (c). 

II.  a.- Hybrid  purple.  See  irpurple. 
hybridism,  n.— False  hybridism,  the  exhibition  of 
only  one  parental  type,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  by 
cross-bred  organisms  and  their  descendants.  Bateson  and 
Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1002,  I.  155. 

hybridogam  (hi'brid-o-gam),  n.  [hybrido- 
gam(y).']  A hybrid  between  different  species, 
hybridogamy  (hi  bri-dog'a-mi),  n.  [E.  hybrid, 
+ Gr.  yayog,  marriage.]  ” Hybridization  be- 
tween different  species, 
hyd.,  hydraul.  Abbreviations  of  hydraulics. 
hyd.,  hydros.  Abbreviations  of  hydrostatics. 
hydantoic  (hl-dan-to'ik),  a.  [ hydanto{in ) + 
-tc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydantoin  or  hydan- 
toic acid.— Hydantoic  acid,  a colorless  compcund, 
H2NCONHCH0COOH,  prepared  by  boiling  hydantoin  or 
a mixture  of  glycerol  and  urea  with  barium-hydroxid  so- 
lution. It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  and  melts  and 
decomposes  at  153-156°  C.  Also  called  urea-methyl-car- 
boxylic  acid. 

hydantoin  (hl-dau'to-in),  re.  [ hyd(rogen)+(all )- 

NH  f!H 

antoin.]  A colorless  compound,  CO  < (;()’ 

formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
bromacetyl  urea,  or  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  on  allantoin.  It  crystal- 
lizesin  needles  and  melts  at  215°  C.  Also  called 
glycolyl  urea. 

Hydaspian  (hl-das'pi-an),  u.  and  re.  [Of  Hy- 
daspes,  a river  of  India,  now  Jhelum. ] I.  a. 
In  geol.,  designating  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
Dinarian  or  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Tri- 
assic  formation  as  classified  by  the  Austrian 
geologists.  It  lies  beneath  the  Anisian  and 
above  the  Jakntian  stages. 

II.  re.  The  Hydaspian  stage. 

Hydatid  fremitus.  Same  as  hydatid  thrill  (which  see. 
under  thrillt).—  Hydatid  pregnancy.  See  *preg- 
nancy. 

hydatogenic  (hi’da-to-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Map 
(briar-),  water,  + -yevr/g,  -producing,  + -i-c.] 
In  petrog.,  relating  to  precipitation  from 
aqueous  solutions:  a term  applied  by  Renevier 
(1882)  to  rocks  precipitated  from  water,  as 
rock-salt,  gypsum,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
position  of  ores  it  is  used  in  contrast  with  irpneumato- 
genic. 

hydatomorphic  (M'/da-td-m6r'iik),  a.  [Gr. vriup 
(bdar-),  water,  4-  popipf/,  form,  + -ie.]  In  geol., 
metamorphic  processes  involving  solution  in 
and  crystallization  from  water. 


hydatopneumatic 

hydatopneumatic  (hi'da-top-nu-mat'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  Map  ( Mar -),  water,  + mtevpa(r-),  wind,  or 
air,  + -ic.}  In  petrog.,  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  gases  and  water:  used  m connection 
with  the  formation  of  ore  deposits, 
hydatopneumatolithic  (hi"  da  - top-nu,/ma-tr>- 
lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Map  (vdar-),  water,  + irvevpa(T-), 
wind,  or  air,  + \iboq,  stone,  + -ic.}  Same  as 
* hydatopneumatic . 

hydatopyro^enic  (hi"da-to-pi-ro-jen'ik),  a. 

[Gr.  Map  (idar-),  water,”  + ' trip,  fire,  + -yevr/g, 
-producing,  + -ic.}  Same  as  +aqueo-igneous. 
Hydnacese  (hid-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Hyd- 
num  + -area.]  A family  of  hymenomyce- 
tous  fungi,  named  from  the  genus  Hydnum, 
having  the  hymeniuin  covering  the  surface  of 
spines  or  teeth  which  are  sometimes  flattened 
or  reduced  to  mere  tubercles.  See  Hydnum 
and  *Irpex. 

hydnocarpic  (hid-no-kar'pik),  a.  [Hydno- 
carpus + -ic.)  Derived  from  Hydnocarpus 
Kurzii — Hydnocarpic  acid,  an  acid,  C16H2802,  found 
as  a glyceride  in  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  Hydnocarpus 
.Kurat,  from  India.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets  which  melt 
at  59-60°  C.,  and  is  a homologue  of  chaulmugric  acid. 

Hydnocarpus  (hid-no-kar'  pus),  n.  [NL. 
(Gaertner,  1783),  < Gr.  vSvov,  truffle,  + mpirdg, 
fruit.  The  name  alludes  to  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  of  Hydnocarpus  venenata.} 
Agenus  of  plants  of  the  family  Flacourtiacese. 
They  are  trees  with  alternate,  pinnately  veined,  short- 
stalked,  toothed  or  entire  leaves,  dioecious  flowers  in  small 
axillary  racemes,  and  berry-like  capsules  with  woody  walls. 
There  are  about  23  species,  native  from  eastern  India  to 
Sumatra  and  Java.  The  seeds  of  H.  anthelmintica  are 
used  in  China  as  a remedy  for  leprosy  and  skin-diseases  ; 
those  of  II.  venenata,  the  Ceylon  flsh-poison,  for  similar 
purposes  and  as  a source  of  lamp-oil.  See  Ceylon  +fish- 
poison. 

Hydnoceras  (hid-nos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  Mvov,  a 
tuber,  prob.  a truffle,  4-  ntpac,  a horn.] 

A genus  of  lyssacine  hexactinellid 
sponges  belonging  to  the  family 
Dictyospongidse  and  originally  de- 
scribed by  Conrad  as  a cephalopod. 

It  is  characterized  by  an  obconical  shape  with 
eight  prism  faces  and  prominent  tufted  nodes 
arranged  in  horizontal  and  vertical  rows.  It 
was  very  abundant  in  the  Upper  Devonian, 
frequently  growing  in  extensive  plantations. 

Hyinora  (hid-no'ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Thunberg,  1775),  named  because 
of  the  resemblauce  of  the  flower  to 
a fungus  of  the  genus  Hydnum,  the 
original  species  of  Hydnora,  H.  Afri- 
cana,  having,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  perianth  lobes,  soft  spines  similar  to 
those  of  the  hymeniuin  of  Hydnum .]  A genus 
of  plants,  typical  of  the  family  Hydnoracese. 
They  are  leafless  parasites  which  grow  on  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  large  tubular  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  root-like,  subterranean,  branching  axes.  There 
are  about  8 species,  natives  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the 
island  of  Bourbon.  H.  Africana  is  known  as  jackals- 
host  (which  see). 

Hydnoracese  (hid-uo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(Solms-Laubach,  1874),  < 'Hydnora  4-  -aceee. ] 
A small  anomalous  family  of  dicotyledonous 
archichlamydeous  plants  of  the  order  Aristo- 
lochiales , allied  to  the  Rafflesiacese  and  formerly 
included  in  it,  and  typified  by  the  genus  * Hyd- 
nora (which  see  for  principal  characters). 
There  is  only  one  other  small  genus,  a native  of  Argentina, 
Hydnora  being  chiefly  South  African.  They  are  thick, 
succulent,  leafless  root-parasites  of  strange  aspect, 
hydracetin  (hi-dras'e-tin),  n.  [hydr(ogen)  4- 
acetii i.}  Same  as  pyrodin. 
hydradenitis  (hi"dra-de-nl'tis);  ».  [Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + aSr/v,  a gland,  4-  -itis.]  1.  In- 
flammation of  a lymph-gland. — 2.  Same  as 
hydroadenitis. 

hydradenoma  (hi"dra-de-n6'ma),  n.;  pi.  hydra- 
denomata [-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 

water,  + a&rp,  a gland,  + -oma.]  A tumor  due 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  sweat-glands, 
hydradephagan  (hi-dra-def'a-gan),  n.  One 
of  the  Hydradephaga. 

hydramide  (hi-dram'id),  n.  \hydr(ogen)  4- 
amide.}  The  name  of  a class  of  crystalline 
compounds,  N2B3  (where  B is  any  alkyl  radi- 
cal), formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  alde- 
hydes, chiefly  those  of  the  aromatic  series, 
hydramine  (hi-dram'in),  n.  [hydr(ogen)  4- 
amine.}  The  name  of  a class  of  liquid,  strongly 
alkaline  compounds,  such  as  ethylene  hydra- 
mine  (HOCH2CH2NH2),  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  alkaline  oxids.  Also  called 
hydroxylalkyl  bases. 

hydramnion  (hi-dram'ni-on),  n.  [NL.]  Same 

as  hydramnios. 

hydrangin  (hi-dran'jin),  n.  [hydrangea)  4- 
-in2.]  A colorless  crystalline  glucoside,  C34 


-^■25^1l(*)i  found  In  the  root  of  Hydrangea  ar- 
horescens.  It  melts  at  228°  C. 
hydrant-cock  (hi'drant-kok),  n.  A hydrant- 
valve  ; a valve  fitted  with  a waste-pipe  and 
used  to  control  the  supply  of  a fire-hydrant. 
When  closed  it  shuts  off  the  supply  and  opens  a waste- 
pipe  to  release  the  water  standing  in  the  hydrant  above 
the  valve.  When  opened  it  closes  the  waste-pipe, 
hydrant-valve  (hi'drant-valv),  n.  A special 
long-stemmed  valve  used  to  connect  a hydrant 
with  a water-main. 

hydrarenite  (hi-drar'e-nit),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + L.  arena,  sand,  4-  -He2.}  Any  sedi- 
mentary hydroclastie  rock  of  somewhat  fine  or 
medium  grain;  a sandrock;  a granular  sedi- 
ment. Grabau. 

hydrargillutite  (hi-drar-jil'u-tit),».  [Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + apyMog,  clay^  4-  L.  lutum,  mud, 
+ -ite'2.}  A hydroclastie  sedimentary  rock  of 
extremely  fine  grain,  whose  chief  constituent 
is  clay ; an  argillaceous  shale, 
hydrargyrosis  (hi-drar-ji-rd'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
hydrargyrum  + - osis .]  Same  as  hydrargyriasis. 
hydrargyrous  (hi-drar'ji-rus),  a.  Containing 
mercury;  mercurial.  [Bare.] 

Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum,  white  precipitate;  am- 
pioniated  mercury.  — Hydrargyrl  chloridum  cor- 
rosivum,  corrosive  sublimate;  bichlorid  of  mercury 
— Hydrargyrl  chloridum  mite,  calomel ; protochlorid 
or  subchlorid  of  mercury.  — Hydrargyrl  oxidum 
rubrum,  red  precipitate.— Hydrargyrl  subsulphas 
flavus,  turpeth  mineral.— Hydrargyrl  sulphidum 
nigrum,  tethiops  mineral.— Hydrargyrl  sulphidum 
rubrum,  cinnabar.—  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  gray 
powder. 

hydrarthros  (hl-drar'thros),  n.  Same  as  hy- 
drarthrosis. 

hydrastinic(hl-dras-tin'ik),  a.  [hydrastin(ine) 

+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  hydrastinine Hydras- 

tinic  acid,  a colorless  compound, 

Cn2<0>C6H2<^N(H2CH3 

2 

prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrastinine.  It  forms 
broad  needles  which  melt  at  164°  C. 

hydrastinine  (hi-dras'ti-nin),  n.  [ hydrastine 
+ -ine2.}  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 
OFT  / O - p tt  / CHO 

2 < O > CeH2  < CH2CH2NHCH3’ 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrastine.  It 
melts  at  116-117°  C. 

hydrastinum  (hl-dras'ti-num),  n.  [NL.]  Same 

as  hydrastine. 

hydrastonic  (hT-dras-tou'ik),  a.  [ hydrast(ine ) 
+ -one  + -ic.}  Noting  a colorless  acid, 

CH2  <°>  C6H2(CH:CH2)CH2COC6H2(OCH3)2 
2 

COOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hydroxid  on  hydrastine  methiodide.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  plates. 

hydrate,  v.  t — Hydrated  soap.  Same  as  filled+soap. 
hydration,  n . — Water  of  hydration,  water  chemi- 
cally combined,  as  distinguished  from  hygroscopic  mois- 
ture. 

hydratropic(hl-dra-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Map(Mp-), 
water,  + a tropic.}  Noting  a colorless  acid,  CH3 
CH(C6H5). COOH,  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
atropic  acid.  It  boils  at  264-265°  C.  Also  called 
a-plienylpropionic  acid. 

Hydraulic  foot-bond.  See  + foot-bond.— Hydraulic 
giant,  in  mining,  a large  stream  of  water  under  a high 
head,  used  for  washing  down  a bank  containing  minerals. 
See  cut  under  hydraulic  mining. — Hydraulic  gradient, 
lift,  limestone,  mining-cartridge.  See  *gradient, 
'kliftv.-klimestone,  ^cartridge.—  Hydraulic-recoil  car- 
riage. See  -kcarriage. 

hydraulic  (hi-dra'lik),  v.  t.  In  mining,  to  work 
by  the  hydraulic-mining  process, 
hydrazobenzene  (hi//dra-zo-ben,zen),  n.  [hy- 
drogen) 4-  azo-  4-  benzene.}  A colorless  crys- 
talline compound, CGH5NH.NHC6H5,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydroxid  on  azobenzene  or  nitrobenzene. 
It  melts  at  126°  C.  and  is  readily  converted 
into  aniline  or  into  benzidine, 
hydrazoic  (hl-dra-zo'ik),  a.  [hydr(ogen)  + azo- 
dr  -ic.}  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless,  very  poi- 
sonous liquid,  N3H,  prepared  from  nitrous  oxid 
and  sodium  amide  or  from  hydrazine  sulphate 
and  nitrous  acid.  It  has  a penetrating,  unbearable 
odor,  closely  resembles  hydrochloric  acid  in  general  prop- 
erties, and  its  metallic  salts  resemble  the  chlorids.  with 
the  exception  that  they  dissolve  in  concentrated  mineral 
acids  .and  all  explode  with  extreme  violence  when  heated. 
The  acid,  both  in  the  liquid  state  and  in  solution,  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  explosive  substances  known.  It  boils  at 
37°  C.  Also  called  azo-imide  and  hydronitrie  acid. 
hydrazone  (M'dra-zon),  n.  [hydr(ogen)+  az(o-) 
+ -one.}  The  name  of  a class  of  organic 
compounds  with  the  group  B'CH:NNHB  or 
B'B//C:N.NHB,  formed  by  the  action  of  a hy- 
drazine on  a compound  containing  a carbonyl 
group,  water  being  eliminated.  The  hydrazines 


hydrobenzolc 

and  substituted  hydrazines  are  generally  formed  with  ease 
and  crystallize  readily,  consequently  they  are  widely  used 
for  the  identification  and  separation  of  aldehydes  and  ke- 
tones. 

hydrazulmine  (hi-dra-zul'min),  n.  [hydr(ogen) 
-+■  (Sp.)  azVjL  blue,  4-  (a)mine,']  A black  com- 
pound,  NC.C(NH2)NHNHC(NH2)CN,  formed 
by  mixing  dry  cyanogen  with  dry  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  in  plates,  with  a luster  resembling 
pitch,  and  decomposes,  without  melting,  when 
heated. 

hydrencephalic  (hi-dren-se-fal'ik),  a.  Belat- 
iug  to  or  dependent  upon  a hydrencephalon. 
hydresculin  (hi-dres'ku-lin),  n.  [hydr(ogen) 
+ esculin.}  A compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  esculin. 
hydriatric  (hi-dri-at'nk),  a.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  4-  iarptKog,  curative.]  Belating  to  the 
water-cure  or  hydrotherapeutics, 
hydriatrics  (hi-dri-at'riks),  n.  Same  as  hydro- 
therapeutics. 

hydriatrist  (hl-dri-at'rist),  n.  [ hydriatr-ic  4- 
-isf.]  One  who  treats  disease  by  means  of 
hydrotherapeutics. 

hydriatry  (hl'dri-at-ri),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + iarpeia,  medical  treatment.]  Same 
as  hydrotherapeutics. 

hydrics  (hLdriks),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (vfip-),  water, 
+ -ics.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  deals 
with  the  properties  of  water. 
hydrid1,  n — Nitrogen  hybrid,  an  improperly  formed 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  hydrazoic  acid  or  azo- 
imide.— Palladium  hydrid,  the  remaikable  product  ob- 
tained by  heating  metallic  palladium  in  hydrogen  gas  or 
bringing  the  metal  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen. 
Palladium  absorbs  several  hundred  times  its  own  volume 
of  hydrogen,  the  gas  being  expelled  again  on  ignition.  In 
this  product  the  existence  of  a definite  compound,  Pd4Ho, 
has  been  assumed,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
hydrogen  is  physically  occluded  in  or  dissolved  by  the 
metal, .which  undergoes  notable  expansion  in  absorbing  it 
-hydrin.  In  chem.,  this  termination  indicates 
a compound  formed  by  replacing  with  a halo- 
gen atom  or  the  cyanogen  group  one  or  more 
hydroxyl  groups  in  a compound  containing 
several  of  the  latter. 

hydrindene  (hl-drin'den),  «.  [hydr(ogen)  + 

1 .2 

indene.}  A colorless  oil,  C6H4<<"^2>CH2, 

CH2 

formed  by  the  reduction  of  indene.  It  boils  at 
176°  C. 

hydriodide(hi'dri-o-did,-did),M,  Asaltofhydri- 

odic  acid.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied,  also,  to  sub- 
stances,  other  than  salts,  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydri- 
odic  acid  to  compounds.— Trie thylamlne  hydriodide, 
a colorless  compound,  N(CoH5)3HI,  formed  by  tiiethyl- 
amine  and  hydriodic  acid,  or  from  diethylamine  and 
iodide  of  ethyl.  It  resembles  ammonium  iodide  in  its 
general  properties.  Also  called  triethylarnmonium  iodide. 

hydroacridine  (hi-dro-ak'ri-din),  n.  [hydro- 
gen) + acridine .]  A colorless  compound, 
N 

CeHg  < I > C6H8,  formed  by  the  action  of 
(^rl 

hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  on  acridine.  It 
crystallizes  in  leaves  or  long  plates,  melts  at 
48°  C.,  and  boils  at  320°  C.  Also  called  octo- 
hydroacridine. 

hydro-aeroplane  (hFdro-a'e-ro-plan),  n.  An 
aeroplane  provided  with  light  floats  which  en- 
able it  to  alight  upon  or  ascend  from  water. 
Also  called  hydraeroplane. 
hydroanisoin  ('lii'dro-a-nis'o-in),  n.  [hydro- 
(gen)  + anis(ic)  + -o-  +-in2.}  A colorless  com- 
pound, CH36c6H4CHOHCH(OH)C6H4OCH3, 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  anisic  aldehyde 
with  sodium  amalgam.  It  crystallizes  m very 
thin  rhombic  plates  and  melts  at  172°  C. 
hydroanthracene  (hi-dro-an 'thra-sen),  n. 
[hydro(gen)  + anthracene .]  A colorless  com- 
pound, C6H4  <y?2>C6H4,  formed  by  the  re- 
Lli2 

duction  of  anthracene  by  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus,  or  by  sodium  amalgam.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  large  monoclinic  plates,  melts  at 
108.5°  C.,  boils  at  313°  C.,  and  sublimes  in 
needles..  Also  called  dihydroanthracene. 
hydroarion  (hi-dro-a'ri-on),  n. ; pi.  hydroaria 
(-a).  [Gr.  Map  (hip-),  water,  + (papiov,  a little 
egg,  used  for  NL.  ovarium,  ovary.]  Watery 
cyst  of  the  ovary. 

hydro-aromatic  (hi"dro-ar-o-mat'ik),  a.  [hy- 
dro(gen)  + aromatic .]  Noting  certain  organic 
compounds  which  contain  reduced  aromatic 
nuclei,  that  is,  benzene  or  condensed  benzene 
nuclei  to  which  hydrogen  has  been  added, 
hydrobenzoic  I hi" d ro -ben - z 6 ' ik ) , a.  [hydro- 
gen) + benzoic .]  Derived  from  hydrogen  and 
benzoic  acid:  descriptive  of  a ciass  of  com- 


hydrobenzoic 


pounds  formed  by  the  addition  of  varying  hydrocephalocele  (hl-dro-sef'a-lo-sel),  «.  [Gr. 

irogen  to  benzoic  acid.  One  of  ii6ap  ( hop -),  water,  + KE&aTJj.'  tie  ad,  + 

h ooii  ia  A .Aid  a«  1 n r*  1 . , , ' 


KijTirjj 


amounts  of  hydrogen  a^iu.  uue  oi 

the  best-known  ol  these  is  A2-tetrahydrobenzoic  acid  or  tumor.]  ’ Same  as  hydreniephalocele. 

> CHCOOH,  formed  by  hydrocephalus,  n — Internal  hydrocephalus,  a 

collection  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  usually  an  accompaniment  of  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis. but  occasion  all  v inilcncrulmit  nf  fiiVnaw.nl/-iaio 


benzoleic  acid,  CH2  < CIj2 
the  reduction  of  benzoic  acid  by  means 


— — v.  /..oauo  of  sodium 

amalgam.  It  is  a colorless  liquid,  with  an  odor  of  SSTtat^ 

I»5?ncd  boil8’ in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid’  bydrocephaly  ^hi-drd  -sef*'  a^  liX  [NL. 
hydrobenzoin  (hl-dro-ben'zo-in),  n.  [hydro-  *Mr^cfhaha^  The  proper  form  for  hydro- 
(gen)  + benzoin.']  A colorless  compound, 

C6H5CHOH.CHOHCeH6,  prepared  by  there-  hy,dro“eraimc  (hU'drq-so-ram'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
ductaon  of  benzaldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  v water,  + Kepapntig,  of  pottery: 

lustrous  leaves  or  monoclime  plates,  melts  at 

134°  C.,  and  boils  above  300°  C.  Tf'  V'  I r — ~~  r— — - ■*-'“* 

- - - - - - r?,,.  Unglazed  vessels  of  this  material  are  used  to 

L ■’  aaa!  Hr/nldc,  1..-  ...... 


see  ceramic.]  Of  the  nature  of, or  consisting 

of,  clay  which  remains  porous  after  baking. 

hydroberberine  "(bi-drd-bfer'be-rin),  n.  [hy-  Ung’azed  vessels  of  this  material  are  used  to 
dro(gen)  + berberine.]  A colorless  compound,  ,co?  liquids  by  evaporation. 

3 r > bydrocharidaceous  (hi"dro-kar-i-da'shius),  a. 

1,2  nTT  /-in-  > * Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 

plant  family  Hydrocharidacese. 

TlTT/Irncli'iriyliQri  to 


a 

(CH;0)2CflH2  < cn_2.CH 


ch2.n.ch2.oh2 


_ 1 2 
O C6H2 


n 4 - “ - * hydrocharidian  (hi"drd-ka-rid'i-an),  a.  [Hy- 

< a > CH2,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  drocharis  (-id-)  + -an.]'  In  pliytogeog.,  having 
V the  ecological  character  of  Hydrochans , that 

is,  swimming  free  in  water,  either  submerged 
or  more  or  less  emerging,  whether  small  like 
Lenina  or  larger  like  Stratiotes.  See  quotation 
under  +limnean. 

hydrochlorid  (hi-dro-klo'rid),  n.  [hydrochloric 
+ -id1.]  The  class' name  of  salts  of  organic 
bases  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  occasionally 

jmmm.  v .-mo,,  ».  . u,ii,„iU  applied  to  compounds,  other  than  salts,  formed  by  the 

+ -idse.]  A family  of  trenioglossate  gastropods,  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a substance, 

having  the  opereuligerons  lobe  without  fila-  hydrochore  (hi  dro-kor),  n.  [Gr.  v Sup  ( Mp -), 
ments  and  the  shell  small  and  acuminate.  It  water>  ■*"  XuPelvt  spread  abroad.]  In  phyto- 
in eludes  the  following  genera,  found  in  brack-  9eo9-,  a plant  distributed  exclusively  by  water, 
ish  or  fresh  water:  Hydrobia,  Bithynia,  Litho-  aa  oeean  currents,  streams,  etc.  B.  E. 
glyphus,  Bomaiiopsis,  Bithynella,  and  Assi-  Cements. 

hydrochorous  (hi-dro-ko'rus),  a.  [hydrochore 
[hy-  .+  ~ZUS'\.  th®  etiara('ter  of>  or  pertain- 


berberine,  into  which  it  is  readily  converted 
by  oxidizing  agents.  It  crystallizes  in  dia- 
mond lustrous  grains,  in  long,  flat  monoclinie 
needles,  or  in  octahedra,  and  melts  at  167°  C. 
Hydrobia.  (hi-dro'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hartmann, 
1821),  < Gr.  Mop  ( Mp -),  water,  + (3 lop,  life.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydrobiidx. 
Hydrobiidae  (hi-dro-bi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Hydrobia 

-4-  1/1  rrt  I A fnm.l  A f Am*,  a a a.1  aaaaI.  ~ 


mined. 

hydrobilirubin  (hHdro-bii-i-ro'bin),  TO.  \ny-  . r~ T“°  “ 

dro(gen)  + bilirubin.]  A reddish-brown  pow-  to,  hydroehores.  F.  E.  Clements. 
dery  compound,  C32H40O7N4,  found  in  the  hydrocinnamic  (hl-dro-sin'a-mik),  a.  [hydro- 
urine  of  fever-patients  and  in  feces.  It  is  generally  (Hen).  + cinnamic.]  Derived  from  hydrogen 
supposed  to  be  a reduction-product  of  bilirubin,  formed  — - 

by  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  and  notably  Garrod,  it  is  a laboratory 
product  and  occurs  neither  in  the  urine  nor  in  the  feces. 

hydroblepharon  (bi-dro-blef'a-ron),  «.  [Gr. 
vdop  (Mp-),  water,  + phi^apov,  eyelid.]  Edema- 
tous swelling  of  the  eyelid. 

Hydrobromic  ether.  * See  *cthcr1. 
hydrobromide  (hl-dro-bro'mid),  to.  [hydro- 
brom-ic  + -ide1.]  The  class  name  of  the  salts 

of  organic  bases  with  hydrobromic  acid.  The  ...  , w . . , , , mu  uuuutiuuii-uui 

term  is  sometimes  applied  to  compounds,  other  than  tallizes  in  needles  melting  at  106°  C. 

salts,  which  are  formed  by  the  direct  addition  of  hydro-  bvdroeladinm  (hi -drn- kin  ' dl  n • t>1 

bromic  acid  to  some  substance.  nyarociaaium  -aro  - Kia  ai  - urn;,  re. , pi. 

rudes,  rubbish,  + -itk]  A(  coars’e  '“ydro-  fZ^larid^  °f  the  eoeno8arc  of 

p^ibles  ;0<? linTestone1  conglomerate'.  ^lmestone  hydroclastic  (hi-dro-klas'tik),  a.  and  to.  [Gr, 


andemnamic  aeid — Hydrocinnamic  acid,  a color- 
less compound,  CgHsCHoCHoCOOH,  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  cinnamic  acid  and  formed  during  the  putre- 
faction of  ox-urine  or  fibrin,  and  by  the  pancreatic 
putrefaction  of  albumin.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic 
prisms  or  long  needles,  melts  at  48.7°  C.,  and  boils  at 
279.8°  C.  Also  called  homotoluic  acid,  benzyl-acetic  acid, 
and  fi-phcnyl-propionic  acid. 

hydrocinnamide  (hi-dro-sin'a-mid),  to.  [hy- 
dro (gcu)  + cinnam(on)  '+  -ide I.]  A colorless 
compound,  N2(C6H3C3H3)3,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  cinnamon-oil.  It  erys- 


pebbles;  a limestone  conglomerate, 
hydrocampid  (hl-dro-kam'pid),  n.  and  a.  I. 
«.  A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family 
Hydrocampidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Hydro- 
campidse. 

Hydrocarbon  gas.  See  *gas. 
hydrocarbonate,  n.  2.  In  modern  chem.  and 
mineral.,  an  acid  carbonate  or  carbonate  of 
hydrogen  and  a metal : as,  hydrocarbonate  of 
magnesia  (magnesium  aeid  carbonate),  HoMg 
(C03)2 ; also,  but  improperly,  applied  to  a 
compound  of  a metal  with  hydroxyl  and  the 
radical  of  carbonic  acid:  as,  hydrocarbonate  of 
copper  (of  the  mineral  malachite)  equals  cop- 
per hydroxycarbonate,  Cu2.(H0)2.C03. 
hydrocar  bostyril  (hi//dro-kar-bd-sti'ril),  to. 
[hydro(gen)  + carbo(n)  + styr(ax)  + A 

ripr  PTT 

colorless  compound,  CrHj.  < 2‘  i 2.  nre- 

6 4 NH.CO’  f 

paired  by  melting  bydrocarbostyril-/?-carbox- 
ylie  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  lustrous  prisms 
and  melts  at  163°  C. 

hydrocarotin  (hi-dro-kar'o-tin),  TO.  [hydro- 
gen) + L.  carota,  carrot,  + -in?.]  A colorless 
compound,  Cj8H30O(?),  formed  in  small  quan- 
tity  m carrots.  It  closely  resembles  cholesterol 
crystallizes  in  monoclinic  plates,  and  melts  at  137.41 
Also  spelled  hydrocarrotin. 


hydrocaulus,  n.  2.  The  atheciferons  stem  of 
the  hydroid  corals : sometimes  applied  to  the 
filiform  process  by  which  the  sicula  of  the 
graptolite  is  suspended. 

Hydrocele  agar.  See  *agar%. 

Hydrocephalic  cry.  See  *cry. 
hydrocephalis  (hl-dro-sef'a-lis),  to.  [NX,.,  < 
Gr.  vdop  (v6 p-),  water,  + iceipaAl/,  head.]  In 
hydroid  polyps,  the  oral  and  stomachal  regions, 
considered  together.  Compare  *hydrocope. 


Mop  ( Mp -),  water,  + k?mot6c,  broken,  + -ic.] 
I.  a.  In  petrog.,  noting  elastic  rocks  formed 
by  the  action  of  water. 

II.  to.  A fragmental  rock  produced  hy  the 
action  of  water. 

Hydrocleys  (hl-drok'le-is),  n.  [NL.  (Diehard, 
1815),  irreg.  < Gr.  v6op  ( vdp -),  water,  + nheig, 
holt,  key.  The  allusion  is  apparently  to 
the  obstruction  of  waterways  by  the  plant.] 
A genus  of 
plants  of  the 
family  Butoma- 

CCSe.  H.  nymphoi- 
<tes,the  only  species, 
is  an  aquatic  plant 
of  tropical  America, 
often  cultivated  in 
tanks  and  ponds 
under  the  name 
Limnochari8  Hum- 
boldti.  It  has  ovate, 
cordate,  entire  float- 
ing leaves,  similar 
to  those  of  a small 
water-lily,  and  a 
pale-yellow  flower 
about  2 inches  in 
diameter,  much  re-  — 

sembling  a poppy,  Hydrocleys  nytnphoides,  one  fifth  natural 
whence  the  common  size. 

,,  name  water-poppy. 

'•  hydroclistogamy  (hl,!'dro-klis-tog'a-mi), «. 

f m ydp-),^  waterj  + E.  elistogamy .] 


l - \ r J J " uii/vv)  ■ i/i/fo i/i/i/ w my. 

Thattype  of  pseudoclistogamy  in  which  flower 
remain  closed  under  adverse  conditions  of 
moisture.  Bound  and  Clements,  Plant  Life  of 
Nebraska. 

hydrocosl,  ».  See  *hydroccele. 

hydrocoele  (hl'dro-sel),  to.  [Gr.  Hop  (Mp-), 
water,  + koV.oc,  hollow.]  In  embryol.,  the 
portion  of  the  left  enterocoelie  sac  which  in 
echinoderms  gives  rise  to  the  radial  vessels 
and  the  ring-vessel  of  the  ambulacral  system. 


hydro-extractor 

He  [Bury]  describes  the  origin  of  the  ampulla  of  the  stone- 
canal  from  the  anterior  coelomic  cavity  of  the  left  side, 
and  the  growth  of  the  left  posterior  segment  of  theccelom 
so  as  to  completely  encircle  the  hydrocoele  or  rudiment  of 
water-vascular  system. 

Philos.  Trans.  Iloy.  Soc.  (London),  1903,  ser.  B,  p.  288. 

hydrocollidine  (hl-dro-kol'i-din),  «.  [hydro- 
( gen ) + Gr.  nAhha,  glue,  + -id1  + -iwe2.]  A 
colorless  oily  ptomaine,  C8H13N,  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  nicotine  with  selenium  and 
hy  the  putrefaction  of  flesh.  It  has  a pene- 
trating aromatic  odor  and  boils  at  205°  C. 
hydrocope  (hi'dro-kop),  TO.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + nimy,  handle.]  The  peduncle  of  a 
hydroid  polyp,  as  distinguished  from  the 
* hydrocephalis  (which  see), 
hydrocoridine  (hi-dro-kor'i-din),  TO.  [hydro- 
(gen)  + Gr.  ndpis,  a "bug,  + -id  + -ine2.]  A 
crystalline  ptomaine,  C^qHjaN,  obtained  from 
the  cultures  of  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  on 
peptone  agar. 

hydrocorisan  (hi-dro-kor'i-san),  a.  and  to.  [Hy- 
drocorisec  4~  -an.)  I,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  heteropterous  series  Hydrocorisse. 

II.  to.  A member  of  the  series  Hydrocorisse. 
hydrocotoin  (hl-dro-ko'to-in),  TO.  [hydro- 
(gen)  + Colo  4*  -in2.]  A pale-yellow  compound. 

nOCfiIT270CH3)2COC6H5,  found  in  Coto  bark. 

It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  or  long  thin  needles,  and 
melts  at  98°  C.  Also  called  benzoylphloroglucinol  dimethyl 
ether,  benzocotoin,  or  preferably  trihydroxydiphenylketone 
dimethyl  ether. 

hydrocoumarin(hi-dro-k6'ma-rin),  to.  [hydro- 
gen) + coumar-ic  + -mi2.]  "A  colorless  com- 

pound,  C6H4<q  £2q  >CH2,  formed  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  orthohydrocoumaric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  plates,  melts  at  25°  C.,  boils  at  272°  C.,  and  has 
an  odor  of  coumarin.  Also  called  orthophenolpropylic 
anhydrid  or  melilotic  anhydrid. 

hydrocroconic  (hi  dro-krd-kon'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
(gen)  + croconic .]  Noting  an  acid,  a yellow- 
ish-brown compound,  OC:CHCH(COOH)2(?), 
formed  hy  the  reduction  of  eroconic  acid  with 
hydriodic  aeid.  Most  of  its  salts  are  red. 
hydrocurcumin  (hl-dro-ker'ku-min),  TO. 
[hydro(gen)  + eurcumin .]  A brownish-white 
powder,  C14H1604,  obtained  hy  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  eurcumin.  It  melts  at 
about  100°  C. 

hydrocyanate  (hi-dro-si'a-nat),  to.  [hydrocy- 
an-ic  + -ate1.]  A disallowed  synonym  of 
hydrocyanide. 

Hydrocyanic  acid.  This  compound  has  recently  been 
prepared  by  passing  an  electric  discharge  through  a 
mixture  of  carbon  monoxid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  Such 
gaseous  mixtures  are  manufactured  on  a large  scale  under 
the  name  of  generator  gas.  Gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
used  to  an  increasing  extent  as  an  insecticide.  It  is 
specially  employed  for  the  fumigation  of  citrus-  and  apple- 
trees  as  a specific  against  the  San  Jos£  scale  (which 
see).— Hydrocyanic  ether.  See  -ketheri. 
hydrocyanuric  (hi-dro-sl-a-nu'rik),  a.  Noting 
an  acid,  C3H3N303,  whicH  results  from  heat- 
ing biuret,  ammonia  being  liberated  at  the 
same  time. 

hydrocycle  (hi'dro-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + kvkaop,  wheel.]  A velocipede  adapted 
for  propulsion  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
N.  E.  I). 

hydrocyst,  n.  2.  A cyst  containing  a clear 
watery  fluid. 

Hydrodamalidse  (hUdro-da-mal'i-de),  ».  pi. 
[NL.  Hydrodamalis,  type  genus,  + -idse.]  A 
family  of  sirenian  mammals  whose  only  known 
member  is  the  northern  sea-cow  or  Bhytina.  By 
the  rule  of  priority  this  name  takes  the  place 
of  Rhytinidse . Balmer,  1895. 

Hydrodamalis  (hi-dro-dam'a-lis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Mop  (vSp-),  water,  4-  Sapal-ip,  a young 
cow.]  The  earliest  generic  name  of  the  arctic 
sea-cow,  Rhytina.  Retzius,  1794. 
hydrodiffusion  (hUdro-di-fu'zhon),  TO.  [Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + E.  diffusion.]  The  inter- 
mingling of  fluids. 

hydro-economics  (hT1'dro-e-ko-nom'iks),  «. 
The  economics  of  waters,  water-rights,  and 
the  uses  of  waters,  particularly  in  their  indus- 
trial and  sanitary  relations.  Science,  April 
21,  1905,  p.  618.  1 

hydro-electric,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
generation  of  electric  currents  hy  means  of 
water-power — Hydro-electric  bath.  See  +bathi. 
hydro-electricity  (hi'dro-e-Iek- tris'i-ti),  n. 
Electricity  generated  by  means  of"  water- 
power or  steam. 

hydro-electrothermic  (hHdro-e-lek-tro-ther'- 
mik),  a.  A name  given  by  'Sl’avianoif  to  a 
method  of  electric  welding  devised  by  him. 
hydro-extractor  (hUdro-eks-trak'tor),  m.  1. 
A centrifugal  machine,  specifically  one  used 


hydro-extractor 


hydroneurosis 


by  dyers,  bleachers,  and  scourers  to  extract 
water  from  textile  material.  The  wet  material  is 
placed  in  a perforated  drum  or  basket  and  revolved  at  a 
speed  of  from  500  to  1,000  or  more  revolutions  per  minute, 
thus  causing  the  water  to  be  expelled  through  the  per- 
forations by  centrifugal  force. 

2.  In  tanning,  a wringer  for  removing  water 
from  skins.  Modern  Amer . Tanning , p.  36. 

hydroferricyanate  (hFdro-fer-i-si'a-nat),  re. 
A salt  of  hydroferricyanic  acid:  more  com- 
monly called  aferricyanide:  as,  potassium  fer- 
ricyanide. 

hydroferrocyanate  (hl-dro-fer-o-sl'a-nat),  re. 
A salt  of  hydroferrocyanie  acid:  more  com- 
monly called  a ferrocyanide : as,  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide. 

hydrofobia,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

hydrofranklinite  (hi-dro-frangkTin-it),  re.  A 
hydrated  oxid  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc, 
occurring  at  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  an  independent  isometric  species,  but 
is  in  fact  identical  with  chalcophanite,  having  a rhombo- 
hedral,  not  octahedral  form. 

hydrogallein  (hi-dro-gal'e-in),  re.  [ hydro - 
galle-ic  + -in'2.  | A colorless  crystalline  com- 

pound,  O < gjgjjg > C < §>=*.>  CO,  pre- 
pared from  hydrogalleic  acid,  of  which  it  is 
the  anhydrid. 

hydrogel  (hl'dro-jel),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + L.  gcl(are),  cool  (see  *gel,  re.).]  A 
gel  in  which  the  individual  gelatinous  par- 
ticles are  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  water ; 
the  gelatinous  hydrate  formed  by  a colloid. 

The  inorganic  colloids  or  so-called  hydrogels  have  been 
studied  by  Van  Bemmelen.  They  are  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  peculiar  structural  relation  they  bear  to 
water.  They  can  be  hydrated  and  rehydrated  indefinitely 
unless  by  heating  to  too  high  a temperature  the  colloid 
structure  is  destroyed.  Science,  Feb.  6,  1903,  p.  213. 

hydrogen,  n.  Hydrogen  compounds  with  strongly 
electronegative  elements  or  radicals,  easily  exchanging 
hydrogen  for  strongly  electropositive  elements  or  radi- 
cals to  form  salts,  are  the  same  as  acids : as  hydrogen 
chlorid  (hydrochloric  acid),  hydrogen  sulphate  (sulphuric 
acid),  etc.— Cosmic  hydrogen,  the  peculiar  form  of 
hydrogen  discovered  by  Pickering  in  £ Puppis.  The 
lines  of  this  series  lie  between  those  of  the  long-known 
ordinary  series,  and  in  their  arrangement  follow  a very 
similar  but  not  identical  law. — Hydrogen  dloxid,  a 
substance  occurring  in  traces  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
produced  to  some  extent  during  the  oxidation  of  tur- 
pentine and  other  materials  in  presence  of  water,  pre- 
pared in  quantity  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  barium  dioxid.  It  is  a somewhat  viscid,  colorless 
liquid  (in  mass  of  deeper  blue  color  than  water),  of 
density  1.5,  with  an  irritant  smell  and  harsh,  acrid  taste, 
corrosive  to  the  skin  and  capable  of  bleaching  colors 
of  organic  origin,  less  volatile  than  water  (boils  at  184°  F. 
under  68  millimeters  pressure),  and  easily  decomposed 
by  heat  or  by  contact  with  sundry  substances,  such  as 
spongy  platinum,  silver  oxid,  etc.,  into  oxygen  gas  and 
water.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
H202,  or,  when  acting  as  a radical  in  combination,  HO. 
Used  in  certain  processes  of  bleaching,  in  chemical 
analysis,  and  as  an  antiseptic.  Also  known  as  hydrogen 
peroxid  and  by  a number  of  trade-names.— Hydro- 
gen disease,  a weakness  in  metals  or  alloys  caused  by 
their  being  permeated  with  hot  and  reducing  gases. 
Jour,  of  Franklin  I nst.,  July,  1905,  p.  20.— Hydrogen 
disulphid,  a liquid  of  oil-like  appearance  and  yellow 
color,  specific  gravity  about  1.7,  obtained  by  addition  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  a solution  of  calcium  poly- 
sulphids.  It  decomposes  very  easily  into  free  sulphur 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  making  it  difficult  to  determine 
its  exact  composition ; this  is  probably  HoS2,  analogous 
to  that  of  H202,  or  hydrogen  dioxid.—  Hydrogen  mon- 
oxid,  the  technical  name  of  the  common  substance 
water.  Also  called  hydrogen  protoxid.  — Hydrogen 
nitrate.  Same  as  nitric  acid  (HNOa).  — Hydrogen 
nitride,  a name  which  has  been  applied  to  hydrazoic 
acid,  but  which  might  also  be  used  for  ammonia  or  for 
hydrazine.  — Hydrogen  peroxid.  See  ★ hydrogen  di- 
oxid.—Hydrogen  persulphid.  Same  as  ★ hydrogen 
disulphid.—  Hydrogen  protoxid.  Same  as  * hydrogen 
monoxid. — Hydrogen  selenide.  Same  as  seleniureted 
hydrogen  or  hydroselenic  acid  (which  see,  under  hydrose- 
le nic).—  Hydrogen  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  acid 
phosphate,  either  NaH2P04  or  Na^HPC^,  more  frequently 
the  latter  of  these,  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the 
shops.— Hydrogen  star.  See  +.star i.—  Hydrogen  sul- 
phate. Same  as  sulphuric  acid  (H0SO4).—  Hydrogen 
trinitride.  Same  as  hydrazoic  acid.  See  ’khydrazmc. 
— Hydroxy  lie  hydrogen  hydrogen  in  combination 
forming  a part  of  the  radical  hydroxyl  (HO).  In  com- 
mon alcohol  (C2HqO)  one  out  of  the  six  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen is  hydroxylic,  the  substance  being  ethyl  hydroxid 
(O2H5.HO). — Liquid  hydrogen.  The  early  experiments 
of  Cailletet  and  Pictet  only  indicated  the  probability 
that  hydrogen  gas  might  be  liquefied.  Since  then  Ols- 
zewski and  Dewar  have  accomplished  its  liquefaction  and 
also  solidification  on  a scale  amply  sufficient  to  permit 
the  study  of  its  properties  in  the  liquid  and  solid  states. 
Hydrogen  at  about  -258°  C.  (or  15°  above  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature)  is  a clear,  colorless  solid,  which 
melts  at  about — 256.3°  C.  to  an  equally  colorless  liquid  of  a 
density  only  .07  of  that  of  water,  boiling  under  common 
atmospheric  pressure  at  —252.5°  C.  Its  critical  tempera- 
J'ur®  ’8  a^ou^  —220°  C — Ozone  hydrogen,  a name  given 
by  Osann  to  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  on  water  containing  a little  sulphuric  acid.  He 
believed  that  it  exhibited  greater  chemical  activity  than 
ordinary  hydrogen,  thus  resembling  the  more  active  form 
of  oxygen,  ozone.— Phosphureted  hydrogen.  See 
phosphureted. — Tellureted  hydrogen.  See  tellureted. 
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hydrogenase  (lri'dro-je-nas),  n.  [hydrogen  + 

-ase.~\  A type  of  reducing  ferment, 
hydrogenic  (hl-aro-jen'ik),  a.  [ hydrogen  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  hydrogenous , in  any  sense, 
hydrogenization  (M " dro  - jen -i  - za ' shon),  n. 
[ hydrogenize  + -ation.~\  * In  client the  pro- 
duction of  combination  with  hydrogen, 
hydrogeological  (hi^dro-je-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  hydrogeology, 
hydrogode  (hi'dro-god),  n.  [hydrog(en)  + 
Gr.  oo6g,  way.]  In  elect.,  a negative  terminal  of 
an  electrolytic  cell. 

hydrografy,  etc.  A simplified  spelling  of  hy- 
drography, etc. 

hydrograph  (hi'dro-graf),  n.  [Gr.  vdwp  (v<5p-)y 
water,  + ypatyeiv,  write.]  1.  A diagram  show- 
ing the  heights  of  water  in  a river  day  by  day 
during  any  interval. 

The  highest  and  lowest  water,  mean  stage,  and  monthly 
range  at  134  river  stations  are  given  in  Table  VIL  Hy- 
drographs for  typical  points  on  seven  principal  rivers  are 
shown  on  Chart  V. 

U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  3. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  automatically  record- 
ing the  height  of  water  in  rivers  or  in  wells, 
analogous  to  the  limnograph  for  lakes  or  to 
a self-recording  tide-gage  for  oceans.  It  has 
a vertical  scale  for  the  height  of  water  and  a 
horizontal  scale  for  the  time. 

Hydrographic  chart,  engineer.  See  *chart, 
* engineer . 

hydrographically  (hl-dro-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
Bv  the  art  or  methods  of  hydrography, 
hydrohemia  (hl-dro-he'mi-a),  re.  Same  as  hy- 
dremia. 

hydroherderite  (hi-dro-her'der-it),  re.  See 

*herderite. 

hydroholoxid  (hi,/dro-ho-lok'sid),  re.  [hydro- 
gen) + Gr.  o/lof,  whole,"  + E.  oxid.]  A hypo- 
thetical product  of  the  union  of  a basic  oxid 
not  merely  with  the  elements  of  water  but  also 
with  those  of  hydrogen  dioxid. 
hydrohyalus  (hi-dro-hl'a-lus),  re.  [Gr.  Mop 
( vSp-),  water,  + vatoc,  glass.]  A kind  of  fix- 
ative used  to  preserve  the  color  of  marble  and 
poros  statues  in  the  National  Archaeological 
Museum  at  Athens.  It  is  a solution  of  calcined 
soda  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two. 
Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  X.  275. 
hydroid,  re.  2.  A hydropolyp, 
hydroidean  (hi-droi'de-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the’  Hydroidea. 

II.  re.  A hydroid  polyp, 
hydro-igneous  (hl-dro-ig'ne-us),  a.  Same  as 
*aqueo-igneous. 

hydroiodic  (hi,/drp-I-od'ik),  a.  Same  as  hy- 

driodic. 

hydroisatin  (hl-dro-I'sa-tm),  n.  A colorless 
unstable  compound,  CgH7N02  (?),  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  isatin. 

hydrokineter  (hi,/dro-ki-ne'ter),  re.  [Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + Kivyrt/p,  a mover.]  A device 
for  circulating  the  water  in  a steam-boiler 
while  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  being  started, 
or  when  natural  circulation  or  convection  is 
inadequate.  It  consists  of  a nozle,  located  below 
the  water-level,  through  which  a jet  of  steam  is  thrown 
into  the  water  in  the  boiler,  thus  warming  it  and  keeping 
it  in  circulation.  Marine  Rev.,  Nov.  17,  1898,  p.  16. 
hydrol  (hi'drol),  re.  [hydr(ogen)  + -oZ.]  Ahy- 
pothetieal  hydroxylated  derivative  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  In  general  the  name  might  be  used 
for  compounds  with  a number  of  hydroxyl 
groups,  particularly  if  they  are  tautomeric. 
Hydrolagus  (hl-drol'a-gus),  re.  [NL„  < Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + layh c,  hare.]  A subgenus 


of  the  genus  Chimsera,  typified  by  the  elephant- 
fish  of  the  California  coast,  usually  called 
Chimsera  colliei. 

hydrolatry  (hi-drol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + rarpeca,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
water.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  April-June, 
1903,  p.  132. 

hydrolutidin  (hl-dro-lu'ti-din),  re.  [Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + L.  lutum,  mud,  + -id  + -ire3.] 
A ptomaine,  C^IT^N. 


hydrolutite  (hi-dro-lu'tit),  re.  [Spelled,  with 
intended  distinction,  liydrolutyte ; < Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + L.  lutum,  mud,  + - ite 3.]  A 
hydroclastic  rock-flour;  a water-transported 
mud.  Amer.  Geol.,  April,  1904,  p.  247. 
hydrolymph  (hi'dro-liinf),  re.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + L.  lympha,  water,  lymph.]  A more 
or  less  colorless,  watery  fluid  which  consti- 
tutes the  blood  of  many  invertebrates,  espe- 
cially the  lower  forms.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, III.  95. 

hydrolyse,  v.  See  * hydrolyze . 
hydrolyst  (hi 'dro -list),  re.  [ hydrolysis ) + 
-(i)st.  ] A hydrolytic  agent ; a substance  which 
causes  hydrolysis.  JV.  E.  I). 
hydrolyte  (hl'dro-lit),  re.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-), 
water,  + Hrerdf,  < 1.vew,  dissolve.]  A substance 
which  is  undergoing  hydrolysis, 
hydrolyze  (hi'dro-llz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
hydrolyzed,  ppr.  hydrolyzing,  [hydroly(sis)  + 
~(i)ze.  Cf.  analyze .]  To  cause  (a  substance) 
to  undergo  hydrolysis.  This  is  often  done  indirectly 
by  the  action  of  bases  or  acids,  the  metal  or  acid  being 
subsequently  replaced  by  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  respec- 
tively. Thus,  if  fat  is  treated  with  steam,  fatty  acids  and 
glycerol  are  formed : this  is  direct  hydrolysis.  If  the 
fat  is  heated  with  a solution  of  a base,  glycerol  and  the 
fatty  acid  salts  of  the  base  are  produced,  from  which  the 
free  fatty  acids  are  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a mineral 
acid  : this  is  indirect  hydrolysis.  The  reaction  is  one  of 
extreme  importance  in  chemistry. 

The  formation  of  starch,  its  chemical  composition  and 
the  changes  it  undergoes  when  hydrolysed. 

Nature,  April  16,  1903,  p.  653. 

hydromania,  re.  2.  A morbid  impulse  to 
excessive  drinking  of  water, 
hydromase  (hl'dro-mas),  re.  A ferment  found 
in  the  hyphaa  of  certain  fungi  which  is  capable 
of  destroying  the  lignified  walls  of  vegetable 
cells. 

hydromechanical  (hi'dro-me-kan'i-kal) , a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  liquids  in 
motion,  or  to  mechanical  devices  in  which  water 
is  employed. 

hydromeconic  (hI//dro-me-kon'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
(gen)  + meconic .]  SToting  an  acid,  a color- 
less, syrupy  compound,  C7H10O^,  which  is 
formed  by  the  reductiou  of  meconic  acid.  It 
decomposes  when  heated, 
hydromellitic  (hI"dro-me-lit'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
gen) + mellitic .]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless 
compound,  Cx<di  prepared  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  mellitic  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

hydromellonic  (hI,/dro-me-lon'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
gen) + mellone  + -ic.]  Same  as  *cyam,ellonic. 
hydromeningocele  (hi/''dro-me-ning'go-sel),  «. 

[Gr.  Mop  (yip-),  water,  -I-  " uyviyt;  (jjt/viyy-), 
membrane,  + Ki/Xy,  tumor.  See  meningocele .] 
A tumor  caused  by  protrusion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  contains 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  but  no  nerve  substance, 
hydrometallurgical  (hLdro-met-a-ler'ji-kal), 
a.  Noting  the  performing  of  a metallurgical 
process  by  hydraulic  power, 
hydrometamorphic  (hi,/dro-met-a-m6r'fik),  a. 
In  geol.,  characteristic  of,  or  produced  by, 
hydrometamorphism. 

hydrometeoric  (kLdro-me-te-or'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
meteor 4-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aqueous 

phenomena  of  the  atmosphere Hydrometeoric 

equator.  See  -kequator . 

hydrometer,  n.—  Tralles  hydrometer,  a hydrometer 
so  graduated  that  in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  at 
60°  F.  each  degree  of  the  scale  represents  1 per  cent,  by 
volume  of  pure  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0. 7939.  The  indications 
of  this  instrument  are  legally  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

hydrometrical  (hi-dro-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 

as  hydrometric. 

hydromineral  (hi-dro-min'e-ral),  a.  [Gr.  Mop 
(Mp-),  water,  + E.  mineral .]  Relating  to  min- 
eral waters ; noting  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  medicinal  springs, 
hydromuconic  (hT'dro-mu-kon'ik),  a.  Noting 
two  acids  (dihydromuconic  acids),  which  may 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  mnconic  acid. 
The  Aa0  isomer,  HOCOCH2CH2CH:CHCOOH,  crystal* 
lizes  in  plates,  melting  at  168-169°  C.  The  A0y  isomer, 
HOCO.CH2CH:CHCH2COOH,  forms  long,  columnar  crys- 
tals, which  melt  at  195°  C. 

hydromuscovite  (hl-dro-mus'ko-vit),  re.  See 

muscovite. 

hydromyelocele  (hi-dro-mi'e-lo-sel),  re.  [Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  -I-  pveMy,  marrow,  + styay, 
tumor.]  An  excess  of  fluid  in  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord;  hydromyelia. 
hydronephros  (hi-dro-nef'ros),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mop  (Mp-),  water,  + ve<j>p6y,  kidney.]  Edema- 
tous infiltration  of  the  kidney, 
hydroneurosis  (hl//dro-nu-r6'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Mop  (vdp-),  water,  + NL.  neurosis .]  An 


hydroneurosis 

exaggerated  or  pathological  fondness  for  water ; 
an  extreme  tendency  to  hydropsychoses.  G. 
S.  Sail,  Adolescence,  II.  194. 
hydronitric  (hi-dro-ni'trik),  a.  [Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  4-  NL.  nitricus,  nitric.]— Hydro- 
nitric  acid.  Same  as  'khydrazoic  acid. 

hydroparaeoumaric  (hFdro-par-a-ko-mar'ik), 
a.  [ hydro(gen ) + paracoumaric.]  Noting  an 
. 4 1 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  HOC0H4CH2CH.2 
OOOH,  found  in  urine  and  in  the  putrefaction- 
products  of  tyrosin,  and  prepared  hy  the  re- 
duction of  paracoumaric  acid.  It  forms  small 
monoclinic  crystals  and  melts  at  128-129°  C. 
hydropathic,  a.  II.  n.  [Short  for  hydropathic 
establishment .]  A sanatorium  in  which  the 
treatment  is  chiefly  hydropathic ; a water-cure 
establishment. 

There  are  also  mud-baths  and  hydropathics. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  125. 

hydroperoxid  (hi,/dro-per-ok,sid),  n.  Same  as 
*hydrogen  dioxid:  a term  not  in  general  use. 
hydrophil  (hi'dro-fil),  a.  [Gr.  vdap  (vdp-), 
water,  4-  <j>u toe,  loving.]  1.  Capable  of  readily 
taking  up  water;  hygroscopic;  bibulous. 

Two  electrodes  of  10  sq.  cm.  surface  were  applied  to  the 
ends  of  a space  10  cm.  by  0 cm.  on  the  shaven  skin  of  a 
rabbit,  contact  being  made  by  means  of  hydrophil  cotton 
impregnated  with  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Nov.  28,  1903,  p.  88S. 

2.  In  hot.,  same  as  hydrophilous. 
hydrophilia  (hi-dro-fil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + -0iAia,  < loving.]  Fond- 
ness for  being  wet,  for  playing  in  or  with 
water,  for  watching  and  hearing  the  flow  of 
water,  etc.  G.  S.  Sail,  Adolescence,  II.  195. 
hydrophilic  (hi-dro-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  *hy- 
drophil.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  694. 
hydrophilous,  a.  2.  In  phytogeog. : ( a ) Requir- 
ing much  moisture : said  of  plants.  (6)  Less 
properly,  presenting  conditions  favorable  to 
such  plants;  hydrophytie.  (c)  Aquatic:  applied 
by  Pound  and  Clements  to  a class  of  fungi. 
Also  hydrophil. — 3.  In  entom.,  having  the  char- 
acter of  a beetle  of  the  genus  Sydrophilus  or 
family  Sydrophilidee. 

hydrophiiy  (hi-drof ' i-li),  «.  Same  as  *hy- 
drophilia. 

hydrophlorone  (hi-dro-flo'ron),  n.  [hydro- 
(ffen)  + phlorone.]  A colorless  compound, 

(CH3)2C0H2(OH)2,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sulphur  dioxid  on  phlorone.  It  crystallizes  in 
pearly,  lustrous  leaves,  melts  at  212°  C.,  and  sublimes. 
Also  called  hydroparaxyloquinone.  or  lA-dimethylphen- 
diol(2. 5). 

hydrophobiac  (hi-dro-fo'bi-ak),  n.  [ hydro- 
phobia + -ac.]  One  who  is  affected  with  hy- 
drophobia. 

hydrophobian  (hi-dro-fo'bi-an),  n.  [hydro- 
phobia + -an.]  Same  as  *hyclrophobiac. 
hydrophobist  ( hi-dro-fo'bist),  n.  [ hydropho- 
bia + -ist.]  One  who  has  a morbid  dread  or 
fear  of  water.  IV.  E.  I). 
hydrophobous  (hl-drof'o-bus),  a.  Same  as  hy- 
drophobic. 

hydrophone  (hl'dro-fon),  n.  [Gr.  Map  ( vdp -), 
water,  4-  <pavy,  a sound.]  1.  An  instrument 
for  detecting  the  flow  of  water  in  a pipe 
(thus  locating  waste)  by  the  sounds  produced 
in  a microphone. — 2.  An  instrument  used  in 
auscultation  whereby  sounds  are  conveyed 
through  a column  of  water, 
hydrophore,  n.  2.  A flattened,  or  saucer- 
shaped, pedunculate  appendage,  in  campanu- 
larian  hydroids,  representing  a reduced  hydro- 
theca. 

hydrophoria  (hi-dro-fo'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  vdpotjtop'ia 
(fem.  sing.),  water-carrying,  also,  like  the 
usual  Mpotfidpia  (neut.  pi.),  a festival  so  called, 
< hdpo<j)6poc,  carrying  water:  see  hydrophore. ] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  a water-carrying;  a group  of 
women  carrying  water  from  a fountain:  a 
subject  often  represented  on  the  Greek  hydria, 
or  water-pots. 

hydrophthalic  (hl-drof-thal'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
gen) 4-  phthalic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a sub- 
stance formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to 
phthalic  acid.  Seventeen  such  compounds  are  known. 
They  differ  (1)  by  the  number  of  atoms,  2,  4,  or  6,  of  hydro- 
gen added  to  the  phthalic  acid ; (2)  by  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  double  unions  in  the  molecule:  (3)  by  the 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  groups,  which  leads,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  exhibition  of  optical  activity.  The  com- 
pounds have  proved  to  be  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  constitution  of  benzene. 

hydrophyte,  n.  2.  In  phytogeog.,  a plant 
adapted  to  live  under  conditions  of  abundant 
moisture,  or,  in  late  usage,  abundant  physio- 
logical moisture.  Compare  *mesophyte  and 
+xerophyte. 


hydrophytie  (hl-dro-fit'ik),  a.  [ hydrophyte  4- 
-ic.]  1.  Having  the  character  of  a hydro- 

phyte: as,  a hydrophytie  plant;  composed  of 
hydrophytes:  as,  a hydrophytie  formation.— 2. 
Presenting  conditions  favorable  to  hydro- 
phytes : as,  a hydrophytie  locality, 
hydrophyton,  n.  2.  A chitinous  or  calcare- 
ous skeleton  frequently  secreted  at  the  base 
of  the  polyp-stocks  of  the  Sydrozoa. 
hydropicoline  (hi-dro-pik'o-lin),  n.  [hydro- 
gen) + picoline.\  A colorless  liquid, 
rTf  ,CH(CH3)CH2nWR 
CH2<CH2.CH2  >NH’ 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  correspond- 
ing methylpyridine.  It  boils  at  125-126°  C. 
Also  called  fi-pipecoline,  or  3-methylpiperidine. 
hydropiperic  (hi'/dro-pi-per'ik),  a.  [ hydropi - 
per-ine  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  hydropiperine. 
—Hydropiperic  acid,  a colorless  compound,  CnE,»04, 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  piperic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  long,  thin  needles  and  melts  at  75-76°  C. 
hydroplane  (hi'dro-plan),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + E.  plane1,  it.]  1.  A name  given  by  its 
inventor  to  the  horizontal  side-submerging 
rudder  of  the  Lake  type  of  submarine  boat. 
There  are  two  of  these  horizontal  rudders  on 
each  side  of  the  boat  manipulated  in  unison. 
— 2.  A vessel  which  greatly  reduces  its  dis- 
placement at  high  speeds ; a skimmer.  Suture, 
March  25,  1909,  p.  107. 

hydroplastics  (hi-dro-plas'tiks),  n.  Same  as 

*hydroplasty. 

hydroplasty  (hl-dro-plas'ti),  n.  [Gr.  Map 
(vdp-),'  water,  + itAaoTog,  formed,  + -y3.]  The 
electric  deposition  of  metal  upon  molds  or 
forms ; hydroplasties  ; galvanoplasty. 
hydroplutonic  (hi'dro-plo-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
Map  (Mp-),  water,  4-'E.  Plutonic .]  In  geol., 
noting  deep-seated  igneous  processes  which 
involve  water  as  well  as  heat. 
Hydropneumatic  brake.  See  *brake3. 
hydropolyp,  n.  2.  A hydrula. 
hydropore  (hi'dro-por),'  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  4-  ndpog,  pore.]  In  larval  echinoderms, 
a pore  opening  from  the  left  hydrocele  to  the 
exterior. 

hydropot  (hi'dro-pot),  n.  [Gr.  MpoKOTyg,  a 
water-drinker,  < Map  (Mp-),  water,  4-  iro-yr, 
drinker.]  A water-drinker;  a teetotaler, 
hydropotassic  (hFdro-po-tas'ik),  a,  [ hydro- 
gen) + potass-ium  + -ic.’]  In  chem.,  contain- 
ing both  hydrogen  and  potassium  as  constitu- 
ents: as,  hydropotassic  sulphate  (KHS04). 
hydropsical  (hi-drop'si-kal),  a.  [ hydrops(y ) + 
-ical.]  Same  as  dropsical . Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, V.  332. 

hydropsychosis  (hl-drop-si-ko'sis),  n. ; pi.  hy- 
dropsychoses (sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  + NL.  psychosis.)  In psyehol.,  a speci- 
fic mental  process  aroused  by  and  referring  to 
water;  especially,  in  genetic  psyehol.,  a mani- 
festation of  interest  in  and  fondness  for  water, 
supposed  to  be  atavistic. 

Youth  works  a sea  change  and  the  hy  dropsy  chose s strike 
inward.  ...  I can  not  read  these  youthful  ebullitions 
without  inclining  to  believe  in  residual  traces  that  hark 
back  through  ages,  and  that  the  soul  is  still  marked  like 
our  body  by  vestiges  of  pelagic  life. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  196. 
hydropyridic  (hi'/dro-pi-rid'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  hydropyridines. 
hydropyridine  (hi-dro-pir'i-din),  n.  [ hydro - 
(gen)  + pyridine.']  A class  name  applied,  in 
organic  chemistry,  to  compounds  derived  from 
pyridine  by  the  addition  of  two,  four,  or  six 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  respectively,  giving  deriv- 
atives of  dihydropyridine,  C5H7N,  tetrahydro- 
pyridine,  C5H9N,  and  hexyhydropyridine, 
C5H1;lN.  Many  of  the  compounds  are  closely 
related  to  alkaloids  and  to  ptomaines, 
hydroquinine  (hi  dro-kwiu'in),  n.  [hydro(gen) 
+ quinine. ] 1.  A bitter,  alkaline,  levorotatory 
alkaloid,  C2oH20O2N2.2H2O,  foundin  cinchona 
hark,  together  with  quinine,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  medicinal  and  general  chemical 
properties.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  and, 
when  dehydrated,  melts  at  172.3°  C. — 2.  A 
greenish  resin,  C2oH2603N2.H20,  formed  hy 
the  reduction  of  quinine  in  aciS  solution.  It 
softens  at  35°  C.  and  melts  at  100°  C. 
hydrorhabd  (hi'dro-rabd),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
water,  4-  pdfidoc,  rod.]  The  rhabdosome  of  the 
graptolites. 

hydrorudite  (hi-dro-ro'dit),  n.  [Spelled  with 
intended  distinction  hydrorudyte,  < Gr.  Map 
(Mp-),  water,  + rudus,  rubble,  + -ite2.]  A 
fragmental  rock  of  coarse  grain,  formed  by  the 
action  of  water;  a conglomerate.  Amer.  Geol., 
April,  1904,  p.  247. 


hydrostatist 


hydrodalt  (hi  'dro  - salt),  n.  [ hydro(gen ) 4- 
salt1.']  Same  as  acid  salt  (which  see,  under 
salt1). 

Hydrosauria  (M-dro-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Map  (vdp-),  water,  4-  cavpog,  a lizard.]  Same  as 
Crocodilia  (which  see). 

hydroscheocele  (hi-dros'ke-o-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
vdap  (vdp-),  water,  + E.  oscheocele .]  Scrotal 
hernia  containing  fluid. 

hydroscope,  n.  3.  An  apparatus  for  observing 
objects  in  the  sea  or  on  the  sea-bottom,  it  con- 
sists  of  a steel  tube  carrying 
twelve  lenses  acting  as  an 
objective  and  a series  of  mir- 
rors arranged  within  the 
tube  to  reflect  light  to  a sort 
of  camera-obscura  house 
above.  The  platform  of  the 
float  can  cany  four  people. 

The  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Giuseppe  Pino.  Elect.  , 

World  and  Engin..  Jan.  24.  *== 

1903,  p.  161.  2 

hydroscopic  (hi  - dro-  7 

skop'ik),  a.  1.  Same 
as  hygroscopic,  2.  — 2. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hydroscope, 
hydroscopical  (hi-dro- 
skop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
'''hydroscopic. 
hydroscopist  (hi ' dro- 
sko-pist),  n.  [As  liy- 
droscope  + -isf.]  One 
who  searches  for  water 
with  the  assistance  of 
a divining-rod. 
hydrosilicarenite  (hF'dro  - sil  - i -kar'f  -mt),  «. 
[Spelled  with  intended  distinction  -yte ; < Gr. 
Map  (vdp-),  water,  + NL.  silica  + L.  arena, 
harena,  sand,  + -ite2.]  A medium-grained 
silicious  hydroclastic  rock;  a sandstone. 
Amer.  Geol.,  April,  1904,  p.  247. 
hydrosilicate  (hl-dro-sil'i-kat),  n.  [Gr.  Map, 
(vdp-),'  water,  + E.  silicate.]  A silicate  which 
contains  water,  particularly  one  which  gives 
off  water  readily  upon  heating,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  between  true  hydrous  silicates  and  those 
basic  (or  acid)  species  containing  hydroxyl  (or  hydrogen) 
and  which  give  off  water  on  intense  ignition. 

hydrosilicilutite  (hi,/dro-sil'/i-si-lo't!t),  n. 
[Spelled  with  intended  distinction  -yte;  < Gr. 
vdap  (Mp-),  water,  + L.  silex,  flint,  + lutum, 
mud,  + -ite2.]  A fine-grained  silicious  hy- 
droclastic rock ; a fine  silicious  mud ; a fine 
silicious  shale.  Amer.  Geol.,  April,  1904,  p. 
247. 


Hydroscope. 


hydrosilicirudite  (hl1'dro-sil//i-si-ro'dlt),  v. 
[Spelled  with  intended  distinction  -yte ; < Gr. 
Map  (vdp-),  water,  + L.  silex,  flint,'  + rudus, 
rubble,  + -ife2.]  A coarse  silicious  hydro- 
clastic  rock ; a silicious  conglomerate.  Amer. 
Geol,,  April,  1904,  p.  247. 
hydrosodic  (lil-dro-so'dik),  a.  [ hydro(gen ) + 
sod-mm  + -ic.]  In  client.,  containing  both  hy- 
drogen and  sodium  as  constituents : as,  hy- 
drosodic sulphate  (sodium-acid  sulphate, 
NaHS04). 

hydrosol  (hl'dro-sol),  n.  [ hydr(ate ) + sol- 
uble).] In  chem.,  a term  proposed  by  Graham 
to  signify  the  soluble  hydrate  of  a colloid 
substance.  It  has  been  used  to  include  metals,  as  gold 
or  silver,  in  a state  of  extreme  subdivision  and  perma- 
nently suspended  or  apparently  dissolved  in  water. 

hydrosorbic  (hi-dro-s6r'bik),  a.  [hydro(gen) 
+ sorbic.]  Derived  from  hydrogen  and  sorbic 
acid. — Hydrosorbic  acid,  a colorless  liquid,  CH:!CII:, 
OHiCHCHyf'OOlI,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  sorbic 
acid.  It  boils  at  208°  C.  Also  called  p-y-hexenic  acid. 
hydrosphygmograph  (hi-dro-sfig'mo-graf),  n. 
[Gr.  vdap  (Mp-),  water,  -1-  E.  sphygmograph .] 
A device  consisting  of  a cylinder  containing 
water  and  connected  with  a registering  tube, 
used  to  record  the  amount  of  blood  forced  with 
each  pulsation  into  a limb  incased  in  the  ap- 
paratus. 


With  the  sphygmograph  (or,  rather,  the  hydrosphygmo- 
graph)  he  observed  tile  degree  of  excitement  produced 
on  various  individuals  by  the  sight  of  wine,  cigars,  food, 
money,  and  photographs  of  nude  women. 

//.  II.  Eltis,  The  Criminal,  p.  122. 


hydrospiric  (hi-dro-spi'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  hydrospires  of  the  Blastoidea. 
Amer.  Geol.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  46. 
hydrostatic,  a.  2.  In  phytogeog.,  taking  place 
under  conditions  of  substantially  uniform 
wetness:  said  of  a succession  of  vegetations. 
F.  E.  Clements.—  Hydrostatic  head.  See  hhead. 
hydrostatist  (hi'dro-sta-tist),  ».  [ hydrostat- 

ic) + -ist.]  Same  as  hydrostatician. 


hydrostome  hygrology 

hydrostome  (hi'dro-stom),  n.  [Gr.  Mop  (Mp-),  hydrotimetry  (hi-dro-tim'e-tri),  n.  [Gr.  Mp6-  hydroxylated  (hi-drok'si-la-ted),  p.  a.  Con- 
water,  + <7roW  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a hy-  ryg,  moisture,  + -/input,  iperpov,  measure.]  In  taming  the  hydroxyl  group  or  radical, 
droid  polyp,  or  hydranth.  c7iem.,  the^determination  of  the i degree  of  hard-  hydroxylation  (hi-urok-si-la'shon),  n.  [hy- 

droxy late  + -ion. ] In  chem.,  combination  with 


2.  A compound  in  which  ness  of  a natural  water.  See  liydrotimeter. 
of  hydrogen  in  hydrosul-  hydrotropic,  a.  2.  In  phytogeog..  governed 
by  conditions  which  change  from  dry  to  wet: 
said  of  a succession  of  vegetations.  F.  E. 
Clements. — 3.  In  psychol. , interested  in  water ; 
tending  to  hydropsychoses, 


hydrosulphid,  n. 

one  of  the  atoms 

pkuric  acid  (sulphureted  hydrogen)  is  re- 
placed by  a more  strongly  electropositive 
element  or  radical : as,  sodium  hydrosulphid 
(NaHS).  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.,  IX.  804. 
hydrosulphite,  hydrosulfite  (hi-dro-sul'fit),  n. 
[hydrosulph(urous)  + -ite2.]  In  chem.,  a salt 
of  hydrosulphurous  acid,  now  called  hyposul- 
phurous  acid  (H2S2O4). 
hydrosulphocyanic  (hi-dro-suFfo-sI-an'ik),  a. 
[hydro(gen)  + sulphocyanic.]  In’  chem.,  same 
as  sulphocyanic,  more  properly  thiocyanic  : as, 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (now  thiocyanic  acid), 
hydrosulphuric  (hT'dro-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [ hydro - 
(gen)  + sulphur  + -ic.)  In  chem.,  containing 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  as  constituents : as,  hy- 
drosulphuric acid. 

hydrosyringomyelia  (hi*dro-si-ring'/go-mi-e'- 
li-a),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr.  Mop  '(Mp-),  water,  + 
ovpiyZ  (avpiyy-),  a pipe,  + pveUg,  marrow.]  The  hvdrnvn 
formation  of  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord,  to 

1 „ XI  ■ .1  • 11.  . 


In  the  normal  Soul  there  is  now  an  outcrop  of  the  same 
psychic  strata  which  once  created  and  gave  life  and 
sacredness  to  lustrations,  baptisms,  oracles,  water  deities, 
philosophemes  like  those  of  Thales,  who  made  water 
the  source  of  all  things,  or  of  Heraclitus,  who  saw  in 
vapor,  water,  and  ice  the  key  to  the  universe  which  was 

constantly  fluxing  up  or  down  the  long  way  of  rarefica-  h vdV n y wli n nTn?™ 
tion  and  condensation  between  ether  and  rock.  So,  too,  “J.  miuiem 

the  stream  is  in  a hundred  ways  the  type  of  life.  The 
soul  is  hydrotropic,  and  this  is  the  sacred  hour  of  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  these  dim  and  dumb  molimena  of  the 
soul  to  their  issue,  for  wedding  the  individual  prompt- 
ings to  the  best  that  literature,  art,  history,  of  the  races 
have  to  offer  in  a way  that  makes  teaching  at  its  best 
such  a high  and  sacred  calling. 


the  radical  hydroxyl,  HO. 
hydroxylcarbamide  (hi-drok-sil-kar'ba-mid), 
n.  A colorless  compound,  H2lSCONHOH, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  ni- 
trate on  potassium  cyanate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
and  melts  at  130°  C.  Also  called  hydroxycarbarrtide 
hydroxyurea,  and,  formerly,  hydroxylurm. 

hydroxylic  (hi-drok-sil'ik),  a.  [hydroxyl  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  hydroxyl 
"roup.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  364.— Hydroxylic 
ydrogen.  See  ★ hydrogen . 

/droxylinolein  (kI-drok"si-]i-n6Te-in),  n. 
[hydr(ogen)  + oxy(gen)  + L.  linum,  flax,  + 
oleum,  oil,  + -in2. ] In  chem.,  a neutral  sub- 
stance believed  to  be  formed  during  the  dry- 
ing of  linseed-oil  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air:  essentially  the  same  as  Minoxyn 


(which  see). 

Adolescence,  n.  197.  hydroxylurea  (hi-drok-si-lu're-a),  n.  Same  as 
See  * hydroxy * hydroxylcarbamide . 
hydroxanthic  (hi-drok-san'thik),  a.  [hydro-  hydroxypyrone  (hi-drok-si-pi'ron),  n.  [hydr(o- 


gether  with  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  W Sam6  aS  xardhic- 

tral  canal  Hydroxid,  n,—  Sodium  hydroxid,  caustic  soda  (NaHO), 

extensively  manufactured,  especially  for  soap-boilers’ use  : 
often  but  improperly  called  sodium  hydrate.— Strontium 
hydroxid,  a material  used  in  the  strontic  process  for 


hydrotachymeter  (hi  Mro  - til  - kim  'e  - ter),  n. 
[hydr(aulic)  + tachy meter.]  ’ A governor  or 
regulator  for  indicating  and  controlling  the 
speed  of  a hydraulic  turbine.  Nature,  March 
5,  1903.  p.  431 


hydrotactic  (hi-dro-tak'tik),  a.  [hydrotaxis  hydroxidated  (hl-drok'si-da-ted),  a.  [hydroxid 


treating  beet-root  molasses  ; chiefly  prepared  by  strongly 
heating  the  mineral  strontianite  in  a gas-fired  kiln  with  a 
basic  lining,  and  afterward  slaking  the  strontia  thus  ob- 
tained by  addition  of  water,  dissolving,  and  crystallizing. 

IW^rnvi/lo+a/1  /Tll-A  ts/iV'cj-i  /lo  /•  r ,1 


(-tact-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  move- 
ment of  cells  or  of  organisms  in  relation  to 
moisture ; exhibiting  hydrotaxis. 

hydrotasimeter  (hL'dro-ta-sirn'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
Map  (Mp-),  water,  + E.  taximeter.]  An  electric 
device  for  indicating  the  level  of  water  in  a 
tank  or  reservoir. 

hydrotaxis  (hi-dro-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Map  (v dp-),  water,  + ra^ig,  disposition.]  The 
movement  of  a cell  or  of  an  organism  in  rela- 
tion to  moisture. 

hydrotechnic  (hi-dro-tek'nik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hydrotechny;  relating  to  hydraulic 
engineering. 


gen)  + oxy(gen)  + Gr.  nip,  fire,  + -one.) 
colorless  compound,  CO  < ch^CH*1  > °>  Ijre~ 

pared  hy  the  distillation  of  meconic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  melts  at  117° 
C.,  boils  at  227-228°  C.,  and  sublimes  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

hydroxysulphid  (hi-drok-si-sul'fid),  n.  In 
cliem.,  a compound  containing  both  hydroxyl 
and  sulphur,  as  calcium  hydroxid  and  hydro- 
sulphid occurring  combined  (or  merely 
mixed)  in  the  tank  waste  of  alkali  works, 
in  chemistry,  often  written"  as  if"  a separate  Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid,  II.  817. 
word,  hydroxy,  indicating  that  the  substance  hydroxyurea  (hi-drok-si-u  re-a),  n.  Same  as 
designated  contains  the  hydroxyl  radical  or  , '!tor0xirurea ~ an d hydroxylcarbamide. 
group,  HO.  The  term  oxy-  is  often  used,  less  hydrozone  (hi  dro-z 


+ -ate  1 + -ed2.]  In  chem.,  converted"  into  a 
hydroxid. 

hydroxy-  (hl-drok'si-).  [hydr(ogen)  + oxy  (gen).] 
An  initial  member  in  many  compound  terms 


acter  as  an  acid.  Such  compounds  are  often,  less  correctly, 
called  oxy  acids. — Hydroxy  compound,  in  chem.,  a com- 
pound of  which  the  radical  hydroxyl  is  a constituent.— 

hydrota*nic.l  (H-drWek-.i-k,.),  «.  S„.  jeSBftJWWBW*  Same 


zon),  n.  [hydr(ogen)  + 

correctly,  with  the  same"  meaning.— Hvdroxv  trade-na-me  for  hydrogen  dioxid 

acid,  an  organic  acid  which  contains,  in  addition  to  hyarula  (hi  dru-la  or  hid  ru-la),  n.‘,  pi. 
carboxyl,  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups.  These  give  alco-  J r'K',T  JJ—  -*  ’ 3 
holic  properties  to  the  compound  in  addition  to  its  ehar- 


drulee  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  hydra,  hydra.]  In 

the  development  of  hydroid  polyps,"  the  stage 
succeeding  the  planula,  the  simple  polyp 
having  a disk  of  attachment  at  its  proximal 
end,  and  at  the  distal  end  a manubrium  and 
a circlet  of  tentacles.  By  the  budding  of 
the  hydrula  a branched  colony  is  produced. 
See  *oxy-  hydruresis  (hi-dro-re'sis),  n.  [Gr.  Map  (Mp-), 
, , , , water,  + ovpr/mg,  urination.]  Same  as  hy- 

hydroxyammoma  (hi-drok^si-a-mo'm-a),  n.  druria. 

Qne  versed  in  the  art  of  storing  and" distribut-  hydrureted,  hydruretted  (hi'dro-ret-ed),  a. 

iiw  water  nr  in  the  ™m™i  — “.ydroxyaromatic  (hi-drok  si-ar-o-mat  lk),  a.  In  chem.,  combmed  with  hydrogen  ■ an  anti- 


as  * hydrotechnic . -s  +acet,ol 

h*t°roteSCS  (hi"dr<Hek'niks)’  ”•  Same  a8  hydroxyacid  (hi-drok'si-asfld), 

hydrotechnologist  (hI''/dro-tek-noro-jist),  n.  acu^ 

[Gr.  vdo)p(vdp-),  water,  +E.-  technology 


ing  water,  or  in  the  general  problems  relating 
to  water-supply. 

As  to  the  physics  of  running  water,  hydrotechnoloyists 
have  recognized  the  dependence  of  velocity  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  water  surface  and  depth. 

Geoy.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  619. 

hydratechnology  (hi'fllro-tek-nol'o-ji),  n. 


Noting  any  organic  compound,  of  the  aromatic  quated  term  at  no  time  in  general  use. 
series,  which  contains  one  or  more  hydroxyl  hydurilate(hi-du'ri-Iat),».  [hyduriUc  + -afeL] 
groups.  Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903,  p.  332.  A salt  of  hydurilic  acid, 

hydroxyazo-.  A prefix  in  chemistry.  See  hydurilic  (hl-du-ril'ik),  a.  [hyd(rogen)  + ur(ic) 

+ -il  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  eom- 


[Gr.  Map  (hdp-),  water, ’ + E.  technology .] 
The  scientific  study  of  hydrotechny. 
hydrotechny  (hi'dro-tek-ni),  n.  [( 

(Mp-),  water,  + rixvri,  art.]  That  branch  of 
hydraulic  engineering  which  deals  with  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  water;  the  tech- 
nics of  water-supply. 

In  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Peru  reservoirs  and  aqueducts 
prove  that  hydrotechny  was  understood. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  374. 

hydrotherapic  (hFdro-the-rap'ik),  a.  [hydro- 
therapy + -ic.]  Same  as  hydrotherapeutic. 
Hydrothermal  fusion.  See  * fusion . 
hydrothionsemia  ;bi " di-o-thi-o-ne ' mi-a), «. 
[Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,’  + dei'ov,  sulphur,  + 
blood.]  The  presence  in  the  blood  of 


*oxyazo-. 

hydroxybenzene  (bi-drok-si-ben'zen),  n.  A 
phenol. 

hydroxycarbamide  (hi-drok-si-kar'ba-mid),  n. 

, , See  *kydroxylcarbamide. 

hydroxycomenic  (hi-drok,/si-ko-men'ik),  a. 

[hydr(ogen)  + oxy(gen)  + come  hie.]  Noting  a 
colorless  compound,  C6H406,  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  meeonie  acid  by  hydrogen  peroxid.  

crystallizes  in  small  modular  prisms,  or  long,  fine  hvpnnsip  ihT-d  nS'Kilil  n 
needles,  melting  at  275“  0.  iiyenasic  (,ni-e-na  SIR),  a. 

hydroxydimethylpyrone  (hi-drok*' si-di-meth- •am?)aT7,|/e,!lc’ 2- . , . ,,  , 

il-pi'ron),  n.  [hydrogen)  + oxy(gen)  + di-2  hyemic,.«.  2._  In  cftgw.,  derived  from  the  hyena. 


pound,  CO  < NHCO  >CII:CH<  OONH  > C0(t)> 

formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  and  by 
the  prolonged  boiling  of  alloxan  and  alloxantin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in 
small  tetragonal  columnar  crystals  with  2H20, 
or  pulverulent  with  1H20,  and  is  a strong 
dibasic  acid. 

[hyen-ic  + -ase  + 


^ethyi+pyrone.r  A colorless' compound, 


CO  < ch^C(CH^)3^  ^ f°rmu,l  by  the  oxida- 


aifia.'  j 

hydrogen  siflphid,  as'  in  certain  forms  of”  auto-  hydroxyketone  (hi-drok-si-ke'ton), 
intoxication.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  642.  *0xyket0ne. 

hydrothionic  (hi"dro-thl-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Mop  hydroxylamine  (hi-drok-sil-am'in), 


pouches  of  the  striped  hyena  Hyaena  striata ) and  in  the 
fat  of  sheep’s  wool.  It  crystallizes  in  nodules  and  melts 

and  may  be  sublimed.  hyfen,  n.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelLng  ot 

- _ hyphen. 

bee  hygiastic 


(vdp-)j  water,  4-  Belov,  sulphur,  + -ic.]'  Noting 
an  acid  discovered  by  Schiitzenberger  and  first 
called  by  him  hydrosulphurous  acid , now  gen- 
erally called  hyposulphurous  acid,  this  latter 
name  having  formerly  been  used  for  a different 
substance  now  known  as  thiosulphuric  acid, 
H2s203.  The  formula  for  Schiitzenberger’s 
acid  is  probably  H2S204.  It  is  an  energetic 
reducing  agent. 

hydrothionuria  (hi^dro-thi-o-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Map  (Mp-),  water,  +’  Belov,  sulphur,  + 
ovpov,'  unne.]  The  elimination  of  hydrogen 
sulphid  in  the  urine.  ‘ 

hydrotic,  a.  2.  Noting  an  acid,  a syrupy  com- 
pound, C5H907N,  found  in  perspiration. 

hydrotimetric  (hi'dro-ti-metT-ik),  a.  Be: 
to  hydrotimetry. 


n.  [hy- 


droxyl + amine.]  A colorless  basic  compound, 
NH2OH,  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  various 
oxygen  derivatives  of  nitrogen.  It  crystallizes  in 
scales,  or  hard  needles,  melts  at  33“  C.,  boils  at  58“  C. 
under  22  millimeters  pressure,  and  easily  explodes  when 
heated.  In  its  general  properties  and  in  those  of  its  salts 
it  closely  resembles  ammonia,  with  the  exception  that  it 
readily  reduces  certain  metallic  salts  such  as  those  of  sil- 


ver or  mercury.  It  is  much  used  in  organic  chemistry 
for  the  isolation  of  ketones  or  aldehydes.  Occasionally  bvfrrinic  I'hl-frrin'iTrl  a 

“trat «,  S nved^from  fygr/nT 


(hi  - ji -as ' tik),  a.  [Gr.  vyiaoTutug, 
serving  to  heal,  < vyia&iv.  heal,  < vyiyg,  healthy : 
see  hygiene.]  Same  as  hygienic. 
hygiastics  (hi-ji-as'tiks),  n.  Same  as  hygiene. 
hygric  (hi'grik),  a.  [Gr.  vypig,  moist,  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  moisture  or  humidity. 

Hallucinations  of  cutaneous  and  thermal  sensibility,  of 
pain,  of  the  muscular  sense,  hallucinatory  sensations  of 
moisture  on  the  skin  ( hygric  hallucinations). 

Lancet,  April  18,  1903,  p.  1115. 


colorless  crystalline  compound,  HONH3NO0,  the  salt  of 
nitric  acid  and  hydroxylamine.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  decomposes  into  water  and  nitric 
oxid  when  heated. 

hydroxylate  (hi-drok'si-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  hydroxylated,  ppr.  hydroxylating.  [hy- 
droxyl + -ate L]  In  chem.,  to  cause  to  com- 


[hygrine  + -ic.]  De- 
~ ~ Hygrinic  acid,  a colorless 

compound,  CH3NC4H7COOH,  prepared  hy  the  oxidation 
of  the  base  CgHjgOIV  (from  liygrine).  With  1H20  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  softens  at  85°  C.,  and  melts  at  130° 
C.;  when  dehydrated  the  melting-point  is  164°  C. 
hygrograph,  n.— Hair-hygrograph.  an  instrument, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  hair-hygrometer,  used  for 
recording  variations  in  the  moisture  of  the  air. 


Relating  bine  with  the  radical  hydroxyl.  Rep.  Brit,  hygrology,  n.  2.  The  study  of  the  origm  and 
Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sei.,  1900,  p.  298.  properties  of  aqueous  vapor,  including  its 


hygrology 

evaporation,  condensation,  pressure,  relative 
humidity,  density,  weight,  and  all  the  rela- 
tions of  vapor  or  moisture  to  the  atmosphere, 
hygroma,  n.— Fleischman’s  hygroma,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a bursa  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  genioglossus 
muscle  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
hygrometer,  n — Dufour’s  hygrometer,  a porous 
diaphragm  through  which  the  vapor  diffuses  at  a rate 
which  varies  with  the  difference  of  the  elastic  vapor  pres- 
sures on  either  side  of  the  diaphragm.  The  air  within  the 
diaphragm  is  kept  saturated.  Schidlofski  modified  this 
by  using  a metallic  vessel  containing  water  and  having  a 
porous  cap  over  the  opening,  and  a similar  vessel  contain- 
ing air  that  is  dried  by  a chemical  absorbent.  The  differ- 
ential rate  of  diffusion  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of 
relative  humidity.— Edelm  aim's  hygrometer,  a hy- 
grometer which  determines  the  tension  or  volume  of  the 
vapor  present  in  a gaseous  form,  without  taking  account 
of  any  particles  of  fog  that  may  be  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere.— Hair-hygrometer,  an  instrument  for  the  mea- 
surement of  humidity  in  which  the  influence  of  moisture 
upon  the  length  of  a hair  is  used.  A human  hair,  freed 
from  fat  by  treatment  with  alkali,  is  suspended  vertically. 
The  lower  end  passes  around  a pulley,  to  which  a pointer 
is  attached,  and  is  held  taut  by  means  of  a weight.  In 
moist  air  the  hair  absorbs  water  and  increases  in  length. 
Changes  of  length,  indicative  of  variations  in  the  humidity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  cause  a rotary  movement 
of  the  pointer  along  a circular  scale. — Mason’s  hygrom- 
eter, the  wet-and-dry  bulb  or  psychrometer  as  arranged  by 
Mason,  now  replaced  by  the  whirled,  sling,  or  ventilated 
psychrometer.— Renoux-Matern  hygrometer,  a hy- 
grometer which  determines  the  deficit  of  tension  or  the 
quantity  of  water-vapor  needed  in  order  to  saturate  a 
given  space,  whence  follows  the  quantity  that  was  already 
present.— Trouton’s  electrical  dew-point  hygrom- 
eter, an  apparatus  in  which  the  deposit  of  the  slightest 
film  of  moisture  on  a polished  metallic  surface  is  an- 
nounced by  the  completion  of  the  electric  circuit  through 
the  dew.— Trouton  s gravimetric  recording  hygrom- 
eter, an  apparatus  in  which  the  weight  of  a hygromet- 
ric  body  with  its  varying  amount  of  moisture  is  recorded 
by  an  inked  stylus  on  a revolving  drum  of  graduated 
paper.  The  weight  is  assumed  to  vary  with  the  hygro- 
metric  state  or  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hygrometric  water.  See  *water. 
hygrometrically  (hl-gro-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a manner  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air;  by  means  of  hygrometry  or  of 
the  hygrometer. 

hygrometricity  (hFgro-me-tris'i-ti),  n.  [hy- 
grometric 4-  -tty.]  The  property  of  being  hy- 
grometrie  or  of  becoming  moist  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
hygrophant  (bl'gro-fant),  n.  [Gr.  vypdy,  wet, 
+ -0avn?f,  < Qaivsiv,  sfiiow.]  A special  form  of 
hygrometer  graduated  to  indicate  humidity 
and  temperature  directly, 
hygrophil  (hl'gro-fil),  a.  [Gr.  vypSc,  moist,  + 
ipiXo c,  loving.]  Same  as  *hygrophilous. 
hygrophilous  (hi-grof'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  vypSg, 
moist,  4-  o'Aof,  loving,  + -ows.]  Moisture- 
loving;  in  phytogeog.,  having  the  character  of 
a hygrophyte.  First  used  by  Thurmann  (1849),  who 
regarded  hygrophilous  plants  as  correlated  with  eugeogen- 
ous  soils.  Also  hygrophil.  See  quotation  under  -kxe- 
rophilom. 

hygrophily  (hl-grof'i-li),  n.  [ hygrophil  + -?/3.] 
Adaptation  for  life  in  damp  places.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXV.  432. 

hygrophthalmic  (hi-grof-thal'mik),  a.  [Gr. 
vypdg,  moist,  + 6(fi6aXg6g,  eye.]  Relating  to 
moisture  in  the  eyes ; lacrymal. 
hygrophyte  (hi'gro-fit),  ».  [Gr.  vypdg,  wet,  + 
pvri iv,  plant.]  In  phytogeog.,  same  as  *hydro- 
phyte:  apparently  first  used  by  Wiesner  (1889), 
in  the  form  hygrophyta,  by  him  opposed  to  hy- 
drophyte. 

Typical  hygrophytes  have  weakly  developed  roots,  elon- 
gated axes,  and  large  thin  leaf-blades. 

A.  F.  W.  Schimper  (trans.),  Plant-Geog.,  p.  17. 

hygroplasm  (hi'gro-plazm),  n.  Same  as  hygro- 
plasma. 

hygroscopically  (hl-gro-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a hygroscopic  substance, 
hygroscopy  (hl-gros'ko-pi),  n.  [ hygroscope  + 
-i/3.]  1.  The  art  of  using  the  hygroscope. — 

2.  The  art  of  making  hygroseopes. — 3.  The 
actual  observation  of  the"  general  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  moistness  or  dryness. — 
4.  The  art  of  making  the  presence  of  aqueous 
vapor  apparent  by  some  one  of  its  visible  ef- 
fects, such  as  cloud,  haze,  change  of  color, 
change  of  form  or  shape,  expansion,  etc. 
hygrothermal  (ln-gro-ther'mal),  a.  [Gr.  vypig, 
moist,  + depp y,  heat,  + -aZ1.]  Relating  to  a 
special  combination  of  hygrometric  and  ther- 
mal conditions:  as,  a hygrothermal  area,  one 
whose  condition  is  included  within  given  lim- 
its as  to  temperature  and  humidity. 
Hylseobatrachus  (hl'Te-o-bat'ra-kus),  n.  [Gr. 
vXaloy,  pertaining  to  the  forest,  + pdrpaxo f,  a 
frog.]  A genus  of  anurous  Amphibia  repre- 
senting the  earliest  known  urodeles.  It  occurs 
in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Belgium, 
hylegiacal  (hi-le-jl'a-kal),  a.  [ hyleg  + -i-ac- 


ali]  In  astrol.,  belonging  to  the  hyleg.  Zad- 
Iciel,  Gram,  of  Astrol.,  i.  15. 
hylic  (hi'lik),  a.  [Gr.  vXuidg,  < vky,  matter.] 
Pertaining  to  matter;  material:  among  the 
Gnostics  opposed  to  psychic  and  pneumatic. 
hylogenesis,  n.  2.  The  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  substances  by  a cell:  for  example, 
the  production  by  a cell  of  substances  which 
are  to  be  secreted  or  removed  from  the  cell, 
as  contrasted  with  their  secretion  or  removal. 

The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  substances  by  a cell 
I have  . . . proposed  to  call  “ hylogenesis literally 
meaning  the  formation  of  substance. 

A.  Mathew s,  BioL  Lectures,  1899,  p.  165. 

hylonism  (hl'16-nizm),  n.  [Gr.  vXy,  matter,  + 
-n  + -ism.]  Theoretical  materialism.  Haeckel 
(trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  82. 
hylopathian  (hi-lo-path'i-an),  a.  [liylopath- 
ism  + -i-an.']  Same  as  hylopathic.  Cudworth , 
Intell.  Syst.,  III.  402. 

hylophyte  (hi'lo-fit),  n.  [Gr.  vky , wood,  4- 
(pvroVj  plant.]  A woody  plant.  Hylophytes 
are  treated  by  the  authors  of  the  term  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  mesophytes.  Pound  and 
Clements. 

hylotropic  (hl-lot'ro-pik),  a.  [Gr.  vky,  matter, 
4-  rp67rog,  turn,  4-  -ic.]  Capable  of  change 
from  one  phase  into  another,  without  varia- 
tion of  the  properties  of  the  residue  and  of  the 
new  phase ; not  separable  into  two  or  into  frac- 
tions having  different  composition.  The  term 
hylotropic  body  is  the  same  as  chemical  individual  or 
substance,  but  is  broader  than  this. 

Bodies  of  the  first  description  we  will  call  solutions, 
and  of  the  second,  hylotropic  bodi es.  You  will  be  inclined 
to  call  the  latter  substances  or  chemical  individuals,  and 
indeed  both  concepts  are  most  nearly  related.  However, 
the  concept  of  a hylotropic  body  is  somewhat  broader 
than  that  of  a substance.  Nature,  May  5,  1904,  p.  16. 

hylotropy  (hi-lot'ro-pi),  n.  [ hylotrop-ic  4- 

-y3.]  The  condition  of  being  hylotropic. 

Thus  the  chemical  element  is  defined  as  a substance 
which  retains  its  hylotropy  under  all  conditions  ; and  the 
difference  between  elements  and  compounds  lies,  not  so 
much  in  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  sub- 
stances, as  in  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  a certain 
, quality  — hylotropy. 

Electrochem.  Industry,  Sept.,  1904,  p.  361. 

hylozoic,  a.  2.  Same  as  +zodmimetic. 
Hymenocallis  (hi  " men  - o - kal ' is),  n.  [NL. 
(Salisbury,  1812),  < Gr.  vuyv,  membrane,  4- 
itakkog,  beauty.  A membrane  connects  the 
stamens.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Amaryllidacese.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  Old  World 
Pancratium,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  2 instead  of 
many  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovaiy.  There  are  about 
30  species,  natives  of  America  and  chiefly  tropical,  but  7 
of  them  extend  into  the  southern  United  States.  Several 
species  are  in  cultivation.  They  are  showy  plants  with 
umbels  of  mostly  white  fragrant  flowers,  and  are  favorites 
with  painstaking  gardeners  who  desire  bright  winter 
bloom.  See  pancratium,  2. 

hymenocarid  (hFmen-o-kar'id),  n.  One  of 

the  Hymenocaridse. 

Hymenocaridae  (hitmen- 6- kar'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[ Hymenocans  {-rid-)  + -idse.~\  A primitive 
family  of  malacostracous  Crustacea  belonging 
to  the  suborder  Hymenocarina . The  carapace  is 
pod-shaped  and  not  divided  by  a median  suture,  the  body 
segments  are  8 or  9,  and  the  caudal  spines  are  in  3 pairs. 
The  species  are  of  Cambrian  age. 

Hymenocaris  (hi-men- 
o-kar'is),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
v/iyv,  a membrane,  + 

Kapig,  a shrimp.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the 
Hymenocaridse. 

Hymenocephalus  (hit- 
men-o-sef' a- lus),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gv.Vfiyv,  mem-  (From  Nicholson  and  Lydek- 

brane,  + s^aXf,,  head.]  ker'5 " Pa‘*b’'tolo£y  ") 

A genus  of  grenadier-fishes  of  the  family  Mac- 
ruridse,  characterized  by  the  thin  and  papery 
bones  of  the  skull.  Numerous  species  are 
found  in  the  deep  sea. 

Hymenochsete  (hl,/men-o-ke'te),  n.  [NL.  (L<5- 
veilld,  1846),  < Gr.  byt/v,  a membrane,  + xalTV> 
mane  (NL.  bristle).]  A large  genus  of  hy- 
menomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Thelephora- 
cese,  having  leathery  or  corky  sporophores  of 
various  shapes  either  resupinate  or  pileate. 
The  hymenium  bears  simple  cystidia  intermingled  with 
the  basidia.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  and 
occur  commonly  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fallen 
trees.  The  name  refers  to  the  downy  appearance  of  the 
hymenium  of  some  species,  caused  by  the  projecting  cys- 
tidia. 

hymenodictyonine  (hi//men-o-dik'ti-o-nin),  n. 
[ Hyrnenodictyon  (see  def.)  + -i»e2.]  " A crys- 
talline alkaloid,  C23H40N2,  contained  in  the 
East  Indian  shrub  Hyrnenodictyon  excelsum. 
Also  hymenodyctine. 


Hyolithidse 

Hymenogasteres  (hl//men-o-gas'te-rez),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  *Hymenogastrales.' 

Hymenogastrales  (bFmen-o-gas-tra'lez),  «. 
pi.  [NL.]  An  order  of  subterranean  gastero- 
mycetous  fungi  including  the  single  family 
Hymenogastracese.  Also  Hymenogasteres  and 
Hymenogastrinese. 

Hymenogastrinese  (hFmen-o-gas-trin'e-e),  n. 
pi.  Same  as  *Hymenogastrales. 
Hymenomycetinese  (liFinen-o-mi-se-tin'e-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as  Hymenomycetes. 
Hymenoptera,  n.pl — Stinging  Hymenoptera,  the 
hymenopterous  insects  of  the  suborder  Aculeata. 

hymenopterological  (ln//me  -nop'te  - ro  - loj'i  - 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hymenopterology. 
Hym  enosoma  (hi//men-o-s6'ma),  n.  [NL. 
(Demarest,  1823),  < Gr.  vytjv,  membrane,  + 
coma,  body.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hymenosomidse. 

Hymenosomidse  (hi,/men-o-som,i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Hymenosoma  + -i'dse. ] A family  of 
crabs  having  a flat,  more  or  less  triangular, 
and  usually  thin  carapace. 

Hymenostomata  (M"men-o-st6'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vyijv,  membrane,  + <rrt>/m(T-), 
mouth.]  A suborder  of  holotrickous  Ciliata, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  usually  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  an  elongated,  gutter-like,  peristo- 
mial  depression  and  opens  into  a short  eso- 
phageal tube  which  is  ,never  supported  by  a 
palisade  of  rods.  In  many,  perhaps  all,  forms  there 
is  a small  undulating  membrane  at  the  margin  of  the 
mouth.  The  families  included  are  Chilifera.  Microtho - 
rctcina , Paramoecina,  Urocentrina , Pleuronemina,  Iso- 
trichina,  and  Opalinina,  found  mostly  in  infusions, 
though  the  last  two  are  parasitic.  Pelage. 

Hymenula  (hi-men'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Fries, 
1825),  dim.  of  Gr.  vfdjv,  membrane.]  A genus 
of  hyphomveetous  fungi  of  the  family  Tuber- 
culariacese,  having  the  sporophores  congluti- 
nate  in  a disciform  layer.  The  conidia  are  unicel- 
lular and  oval  or  elongate.  Over  40  species  have  been 
described.  They  occur  mostly  011  decaying  herbaceous 
stems. 

hymnic,  a.  II.  n.  A hymn-like  composition. 
Lamb.  N.  E.  D. 

Hynnis  (hin'is),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.*Cw(f,  vvig,  irwyg,  a 
plowshare.]  A genus  of  cavallas  of  the  family 
Carangidse,  typified  by  the  compressed  body. 

They  are  found  in  warm  seas.  H.  hopkinsi  occurs  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico. 

hyocephalous  (hl-p-sef 'a-ius),  o.  [Gr.  if,  swine, 
pig,  hog,  + KttpaXf/,  head.  ] Pig-headed.  [Rare.  ] 

We  coined  . . . the  adjective  11  hyocephalous,"  which 
is  a euphemism  that  comes  in  very  conveniently  when 
talking  about  Englishmen.  Bookman,  July,  1905,  p.  452. 

hyocholalic  (hl/''o-ko-lal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  if,  swine, 
+ to Xf/,  bile,  + -a/1  + -ic  (see  cholalic).']  Noting 
an  acid,  C25H4QO4,  which  results,  on  decom- 
position, from  hyoglycocholic  acid.  It  resembles 
cholalic  acid,  and  like  this  is  transformed  into  dyslysin  in 
the  intestinal  canal. 

hyocholic  (hl-o-korik),  a.  [Gr.  vgf  swine,  + 
bile,  + -ic.~\  Pertaining  to  hyocholic  acid. 
— Alpha-hyocholic  acid,  a bitter  compound,  C25H40O4, 
obtained  from  a-hyoglycocholic  acid  by  the  action  of  po- 
tassium-hydroxid  solution.  It  forms  granules  which  melt 
somewhat  above  100°  C.  and  otherwise  resembles  the  0- 
acid.— Beta-hyocholic  acid,  a compound,  CWIIaoO^ 
£HoO(?),  formed  by  prolonged  treatment  of  /3-hyoglyco- 
cholic  acid  with  sodiuin-hydroxid  solution.  It  melts  at 
about  100°  C.,  exhibits  absorption  bands,  and  is  dextro- 
rotatory. 

hyoglycocholate  (hPo-gli'ko-kol-at),  n.  [ hyo - 
glycochol-ic  + - ate L]  A salt  of  hyoglycocholic 
acid. 

hyoglycocholic  (hFo-gli-ko-kol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vg , 
swine,  + yXvicvg,  sweet,  + xo^Vi  bile,  4-  - ic.~\ 
Noting  an  acid,  a solid,  dextrorotatory  com- 
pound, C26N43O5N,  obtained  from  swine’s 
bile,  in  which  it  is  present  as  a sodium  salt. 
It  forms  resinous  drops  and  exists  in  two  modifications, 
termed  a-  and  /3-hyoglycocholic  acid,  which  differ  in  the 
solubility  of  their  salts. 

Hyohippus  (hl-o-hip'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  if,  pig, 
+ tiru-of,  horse.]  A genus  of  Miocene  Tertiary 
ungulates  having  affinities  with  the  horse,  but 
generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family 
Palseotheriidse. 

Hyoid  arch,  the  chain  of  hyoid  bones  in  the  skull  of  a 
fish,  which  lies  just  anterior  to  the  branchial  arches  and 
terminates  anteriorly  in  the  tongue.—  Hyoid  bar,  the 
cartilaginous  rod  on  either  side  in  the  hyoid  or  first  post- 
mandibular  arch  of  sharks  or  of  the  embryos  of  higher 
vertebrates. 

hyolithid  (hi-o-lith'id),  n.  One  of  the  Hyolith- 
idse. 

Hyolithidse  (hi-o-lith'i-de),  n.pl.  \_Hyolithus  4- 
-idse.]  A family’of  fossils,  of  doubtful  system- 
atic position,  which  are  currently  placed  with 
the  Pteropoda.  It  includes  symmetrical  conical  or  py- 
ramidal shells,  the  aperture  of  which  is  completely  closed 
by  a free  operculum.  It  extends  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Permian. 


hyolithoid 

hyolithoid  (ki-o-lith'oid),  a.  [Hyolitli(us)  4 
-oid.]  Haring  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Hyolithus. 

Hyolithus  (hi-ol'i-tkus),  n.  [XL.,  < Or.  vg,  pig, 

+ AiOog,  stone.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  Hyo- 
lithidse. 

Hyomandibular  cleft.  See  *cle/a. 

hyoplastral,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  two  bones 
which  form  the  hycplastron  of  turtles.  See  hypencephalon  (hi- 
cut  under  Cheloma,  1.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat. 

Hist.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  120. 

Hyopsodidae  (M-op-sod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Hyop- 
soclus,  the  type  genus,  4 -idse..]  A family  of 
small  lemur-like  animals  whose  fossil  remains 
occur  in  the  Wasatch  and  Bridger  Eocene. 

Schlosser,  1887. 

hyosternal,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  epihyal. 

Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p. 

517. 

hyostyly  (hi-os'ti-li),  n.  [hyo(id)  + Gr.  crvTog, 
pillar,  4 -i/3.]  That  condition  of  the  cranium 
in  which  the  palatoquadrate  articulates  with 
the  cartilaginous  cranium  and  the  hyoman- 
dibular serves,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  as  a 
suspensorium  for  the  jaws  : found  in  sharks 
and  rays — Hyostyly  proper,  a condition  in  which 
the  second  visceral  arch  is  intact,  the  hyomandibular  and 
hyoid  segments  together  forming  a movable  support  for 
tlie  jaws  : found  in  most  sharks  and,  typically,  in  Squatina. 

Correlated  with  -keuhyostyly . 


or  false  involucre 
being  split  at  matu- 
rity into  3-many-l  an- 
ceolate  lobes.  There 
are  44  species  grow- 
ing on  rocks  or  on  the 
ground  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


pen-sef 'a-lon),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  vrc6,  un- 
der, + eyKe<l)a?a>g, 
brain.]  The  infun- 
dibular region  in  the 
brain  of  the  embryo ; 
the  cerebellum. 

Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, II.  271. 
hypenchyme  (hip'- 
eng-kim),  n.  [Gr. 
biro,  under,  + NL. 
eneliyma.]  In  em- 
bryol.,  primitive  con- 
nective tissue  developing  in  the  cavity  of 
the  archenteron,  as  distinguished  from  mesen- 
chyme. 


Hypenantron  tcnella. 

a,  plant,  two  thirds  natural , 

b, Vross-section  of  fruiting-  head, 
enlarged;  c,  capsule  dehiscing ; d, 
elater : e , spore,  c,  d,  and  e,  magni  - 
fied.  (From  Gray’s  “ Manual  of 
Botany.”) 


hypergaseous 

proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice. 

hyperchlorhydric  (hi,/per-kl6r-hi'drik),«.  Re- 
lating to  hyperchlorh  ydria.  Med.  Record. 
Feb.  7,  1903,  u.,229. 

hyperchloridation  (hL'per-klo-ri-da'shon),  n. 
[liyper-  4 chlorid  + -ation.]  The  charging  in 
excess  with  chlorin  or  one  of  its  compounds, 
as  the  administration  to  a patient  of  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  common  salt,  sodium  chlorid. 
Lancet,  June  18,  1904,  p.  1758. 
hypercholia  (hi-per-koTi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtrep,  over,  + x°Ml,  bile]]  An  abnormally 
profuse  secretion  of  bile, 
hyperchromatic  (liFper-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [hy- 
per-+ chromatic.']  1.  Excessively  pigmented. 
— 2.  Staining  with  extreme  facility, 
hyperchromatopsy  (hi-per-kro'ma-top-si),  n. 

[Gr.  imp,  over,  4 xpupafr-),  color,  + dipig, 
view.]  An  anomaly  of  vision  in  which  all  ob- 
jects appear  to  be  colored, 
hyperchromatosis  (hFper-kro-ma-to'sis),  n. 
[ hyperchromat-ic  4 -osis.]  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  containing  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  chromatin: 


of  mesenchyme  and  hypenchyme  (the  latter  filling  the 
„ „ _ . archenteron).  Nature,  April  10, 1902,  p.  551. 

hyosuspensorial  (hFo-sus  -pen-so'ri  - al),  a.  hypenid  (hl-pcn'idl,  n,  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
[hyo(id)  + suspensorium  4 -aP.]  Relating  to  of  the  lepidopterou 


said  of  certain  cells. 
Opposed  to  +hypochromatosis. 

A process  of  cell-proliflcation  then  causes  the  formation  hyper  composite  (hFper-kom-poz'it),  a.  Ex- 

cessively  composite;  composed  of  an  exces- 
sive number  of  ingredients. 


The  receipts  collected  in  . . . books  for  domestic  practice 
are  some  of  them  so  hyper-composite  that  even  Tusser’s  gar- 
den could  hardly  supply  all  the  indigenous  ingredients. 

Southey,  Doctor,  xxiv.,  P.  I. 


lepidopterous  family  Hypenidse, 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Hypenidse. 
hyper-,  ( d ) In  mod.  math.,  chiefly  denoting  extension, 
generalization,  or  complication,  as  in  Airspace,  hyper-  hypercycle,  n.  2.  Same  as  *equidistantial. 
geometrical.  hypercycloid  (hi-pfer-si'kloid),  n.  [ hypercycle 

+ -oid.]  In  Bolyaian  geom.,  a surface  generated 
by  ahypercyele  orequidistantial.—  Hypercycloid 
Of  revolution,  the  straight  equidistant  surface  or  tube 
of  revolution  with  rectilinear  axis. 

hyperdactylia  (hFper-dak-til'i-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  iirep,  ovei  1 " “ " " ~ 


the  hyoid  and  suspensorium.  Proc.  Zool.Soc. 

London,  1894,  p.  636. 

hyotaurochoiic  (hi  - o - 1&  - ro  - kol ' ik), 

[Gr.  if,  pig,  + ravpogf  bull  (see  taurin),  . 

Xo\f/,  bile,  4 -ic.]  Notiug  an  organic  acid,  hyperabsorption  (h!',p£r- ab  - sdrp'shon),  n. 

^26^46^000,  found  in  the  bile  of  pigs.  On  Excessively  active  absorption.  Philos.  Trans. 
decomposition  it  yields  taurin  and  hyocho-  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1902,  ser.  B,  p.  59. 
lalic  acid..  hyperacid  (ki-per-as'id),  a.  Extremely  or 

hyothyroid  (hi  -o  -thi'roid),  a.  [ hyo(id ) + strongly  acid. 
thyroid.]  Same  as  thyrohyoid.  hyperacusia  (bFper-a-ku'si-a),  n.  [NL.] 

hypabyssal  (hip-a-bis'al),  a.  [Gr.  turd,  under,  Same  as  hyperacusis. 

+ E.  abyssal.]  tnpetrog.,  a term  applied  by  hyperacute  (hi//per-a-kut/),  «•  Extremely  uauu  r°ot. 

x-  ■=---  * • • ■ -■  ■*  ■ — 40  J hyperdicrotism  (bi-per-dik'ro-tizm) 


vKtp,  over,  4 ddsTvTog,  finger.]  The  pres- 
ence of  more  than  five  fingers  or  toes  on  a 
hand  or  foot. 


Brogger  (1894)  to  igneous  rocks  intermediate  acute.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  40, 
in  texture  between  eoarse-grained  (abyssal)  hyperalbuminosis  (hi,/per-al-bu-mi-nd'sis) 
forms  and  extrusive  lava.  They  occur  as  facies  of  The  presence  of  an  unusually  large  amoum 

t.np  onarcp.frroinpd  fnrmo  in  oawio  iuntnunAn  .3 : l — 1 1 • i).  - 1. 1 _ _ -1  _ ’ 


the  coarse-grained  forms  in  some  instances,  and  in  dikes 
and  sheets.  They  correspond  to  Rosenbusch’s  ‘ dike- 
rocks'  ( Ganggesteine ).  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.), 
p.  197. 

hyjiactic  (hi-pak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  virasmcdg,  < 
vndyuv,  carry  off  below,  < ii t6,  under,  4 ayeiv, 
lead,  carry.]  Purgative ; cathartic, 
hypacusia  (hi-pa-ku'si-ii),  n.  [NL.] 

as  hypacusis. 


acute. 

*”  ' ' ” ' n. 

amount  of 

albumins  in  the  blood-plasma, 
hyperalimentation  (hL'per-aFi-men-ta'shon), 
n.  The  taking  of  food  in  excess  of  the  ordi- 
nary needs  of  the  body, 
hyperalkalinity  (hF'per-al-ka-lin'i-ti),  n.  Ex- 
cessive alkalinity. 

Same  hyperanabolic  (hI,/per-an-a-bol'ik),  a.  Abnor- 
mally or  excessively  anabolic. 


[hyper- 
dicrotism.] A condition  of  very  pronounced 
dicrotism  or  rebounding  of  the  pulse, 
hyperdissyllable  (hpper-di-sil'a-bl), n.  anda. 
I.  n.  A word  of  more  than  two  syllables. 

II.  a.  Of  more  than  two  syllables : as,  a 
hyperdissyllable  participle.  N.  E.  D. 
hyperdistension  (hL'per-dis-ten'shon),  n.  Ex- 
treme distension. 


hyperdiuresis  (hFpfir-di-u-re'sis),  n. 

\ hyper-  4 diuresis.]  Same 


[NL., 


hypsethros  (hl-pe'tkros),  n.  Same  as  hypse- 
thron. 

hypalbuminosis  (hip-al-bu-mi-no'sis),  n. 

[hyp(o-)  4 albumen  (-min)  4 -osis.]  The  pres-  hyperaphia  (hi-per-a'fi-a),  n.  [NT. 


ence  of  a subnormal  amount  of  albumins  in 
the  bloodplasma. 

hypallactic  (hip-a-lak^tik),^.  [(jr.v~a/J.aitrni6r, 
exchangeable,  < vTzaAXdcneiv,  exchange.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  hypallage. 
Fitzedward  Hall. 

hypallelomorph  (hip-a-lel'o-m6rf),  n.  [ hyp(o -) 
4 allelomorph.]  In  biol.,  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a compound  allelomorph.  See  the 
extract. 

To  sum  up  the  phenomena  of  compound  allelomorphism, 
we  may  say  that  (lie  evidence  shows  that  the  characters 
of  a pure  form  when  crossed  with  another  may  be  broken 
up  into  compound  characters  or  hypallelomorphs,  and 
that  the  decomposition  may  take  place  in  various  degrees 
of  completeness. 

Bateson  and  Saunders,  Hep.  Evol.  Com.  Eoy  Soc 
[1902,  I.  14a 


[The]  ash  and  smoke  ...  of  the  combustion  of  the 
products  of  a hyperanabolic  activity. 

id.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  486. 

< Gr.  vitip, 


over, 

touch. 


cupTj,  touch.] 


hyper-  4 diuresis.]  Same  as  polyuria. 

hyperdolichocephalic  (hi-per-dolri-ko-se-faF 

ik),  _a.  [hyper-  4 dolichocephalic.]  In  dnthrop., 
having  a cephalic  index  from  65.0  to  65.9. 
Keane.  Ethnology,  p.  147. 

AbnormaVacutenes^of  hyPerd°ychopeilic  (hi-per-dol/',i-ko-pel'ik),  a. 

[hyper-  4 dolichopellic.]  In  an  at.,  having  a pel- 

hvnerhnln  n yic  index  more  than  116,  as  found  in  anthro- 

Yo?!,  u°t^jngate“1fi”xrt  ® ^ aP®s,'Q  Amer • Anthropologist,  Oct.-Dec., 

iyui,  p.  7io. 

hyperdynamia  (hpper-dl-nam'i-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vnep,  over,  4 tivva/ug,  power.]  Abnor- 
mally great  nervous  or  muscular  force, 
hypereosinophilia  (hI//per-e,/q-sin-o-fil'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < hyper-  4 eosinophilia.]  Tlie  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a larger  number  of  eosinophilic 
leucocytes  than  is  normal. 


hyperbolatoid  (hi-per'bo-la-toid),  n.  [hyper- 
bola 4 -a tel  + -oid.]  The  solid  cut  out 
between  two  parallel  planes  by  a straight  line 
which  intersects  them  and  so  moves  as  to 
return  to  its  initial  position. 

Hyperbolic  area,  the  lateral  areas  of  the  proostracum  of 
the  shell  of  Belemnites,  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
dorsal  area  and  separated  from  it  by  the  asymptotes.  It 
is  covered  with  very  obliquely  arched  lines  in  ~ u— 
bolic  form.— Hyperbolic  cosine,  function, 


tion,  paraboloid.  See  -kcosine , 'k'function,  ★ involution , 
'kparaboloid. — Hyperbolic  secant  of  x,  sine  of  x.  See 
'ksecant,  +tine2.—  Hyperbolic  substitution,  tangent 

Of  X.  See  ★ substitution,  ktangent. 


involu]  hyperequatorial  (hFper-e-kwa-to'ri-al), 
More  than  equatorial  in  temperature. 


If  you  strip  Peter,  you  will  see  a fellow 
Scorched  by  Hell’s  hyper  equatorial  climate 
Into  a kind  of  a sulphureous  yellow. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  To  Mary,  st.  6. 


hyparcuale  (hl-par-ku-a'le),  /?.;  pi.  liyparcualia 
(-li-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  V7r69  under,  4-  L. 


hyperbolo-parabolical  (hl-peH'bo -16 -par- a- 
bol'i-kal),  a.  Like  the  hyperbola  or  parabola,  hypererethism  (hi-per-er'e-thizm),  n.  Exces- 
NU1  Vnu  uimwr  -r  u arcu 9 or  like  both  at  once.  sive  irritability, 

arch.]  A bony  arch,' developed  on  the  superior  hyperbrachvuranic  (bi-per-brak'T-u-ran'ik),  hyperesthete  (hi-per-es'thet),  n.  One  who  is 
side  of  the  notochord,  which  forms  the  neural  a‘  yiyPer~  + brachyuranic .]  Haying  an  ex-  affected  with  liypersesthesia ; one  who  is  ab- 

eessively  short  palate,  that  is,  in  craniom .,  normally  sensitive. 

an  excessively  high  palatomaxillary  hypereutectic  (hF'pdr-u-tek'tik),  a.  Having 

an  excess  of  cementite  over  the  eutectic  ratio 
of  7 to  1 ; containing  (as  steel)  more  carbon 
in  the  form  of  cementite  than  0.90  per  cent. 


arch:  the  equivalent  of  the  +basidorsale 
Gadow. 


of 


The  whole  neurapophysis  consists  originally  of  a hyperbulia  (hl-per-buTi-a), 
hyparcuale  (my  basidorsal  proper)  and  of  an  eparcuale  L-i  - A oJi.ac.  _.:u 


(my  supradorsal). 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1896,  ser.  B,  p.  13. 

Hypaxial  actinophores.  See  *actinophore. 

hype,  v.  i.  See  *hipe. 

Ilypena,  n.  2.  [7 . c.]  A moth  of  this  genus. 

hypena,  Hypena  humuli,  whose  larvse  live 
on  the  leaves  of  the  hop-plant  and  sometimes  do  consider- 
able damage. 

Hypenantronfhi-pe-uau'tron),  n.  [NL.(Corda, 
1829),  a typographical  error  for  * Hypenantion, 
< Gr.  imvavrlog,  opposite,  < vit6,  under,  4 
evavriog,  opposite.]  A large  genus  of  liver- 
worts of  the  family  Marchantiacese,  distin- 
guished from  Marchantia  chiefly  by  the  inner 
III.  44 


index. 

»•  [NL.,  < Gr. 
imp,  over,  4 fdov7.li,  will.]  The  possession  of 
abnormally  great  will  force. 

hypercarbiireted,  hypercarburetted  (hi-per- 
kar'bii-ret-ed),  a.  Charged  with  carbon  in 


The  percentage  of  tlie  excess  of  ferrite  or  cementite  for 
hypo-  and  hyper-eutectic  steels  respectively. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX  572. 


excess,  as  illuminating-gas  containing  such  a hyperexcitability  (liFper-ek-sI-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. 
large  proportion  of  carbon  as  to  burn  with  a An  excessive  degree  of  excitability.  " 
smoky  flame.  . _ hyperextension  (M"per-eks-ten'shon),  n.  The 

nypercementosis  (hi-p6r-se-men-to  sis),  n.  extension  of  a joint  beyond  the  straight  line 
[Gr.  vttep,  over,  + NL.  csementum,  eementum,  or  the  normal  limit  of  such  movement. 

4 -osis.] 
a tooth. 


An  overgrowth  of  the  eementum  of  hypergas  (hi'per-gas),  n. 

*matter. 

r-klor-hi'dri-a),^  n.  hypergaseous  (bl-per-gas'e-us) 


See  fourth  state  of 
a.  Of  orper- 


hyperchlorhydria  (hl'per- 

[NL.,  < Gr.  vTtlp,  over,  4 chlor(in)  4 hydr(o-  taming  to  a hypergas  or  to  the  fourth  state  of 
gen)  + -ia.]  The  presence  of  an  abnormal  matter  (Crookes).  See  * matter , 


hypergeometric 


Hypergeometric  equation 

* equation. 


Same  as  Gauss’s  hypermicroprosopous  (hi"per-mi-kr6-pros'6- 
pus),  a.  In  anthrop.,  having  a facial  skeleton 
hypergeometrical  (hi-per-je-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  whose  volume  is  less  than  460  cubic  centi- 
Same  as  hypergeometric.  meters  for  males,  and  400  cubic  centimeters 

hypergeometry  (hUpfir-je-om'e-tri),  n.  1.  for  females.  E.  Schmidt. 

Geometry  of  point-space  of  more  than  three  hypermnesis  (hi-perm-ne'sis),  re.  [NL.]  Same 
dimensions.  — ■ 2.  The  geometry  of  non-  as  hypermnesia. 

Euclidean  space.  hypernephroma  (hi-per-nef-ro'ma),  n. ; pi. 

His  [Lobatchewsky’s]  first  contribution  to  the  theory  of  hypernephromata(-mn-fA).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  inrlp, 
hyper -geometry  is  believed  to  have  been  given  in  a lec-  over,  ~r  V£(ppog,  kidney,  + -Ofiia. J A tumor  of 
ture  at  Kazafi  in  1826.  Encyc.  Brit XXX.  306.  the  adrenal  gland. 

hyperglobulia  (hl"per-glo-bu'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < hypernidationjlii'per-ni-da'shon),  n. 

Gr.  iirip,  over,  + L.  globulus,  globule.]  A 


condition  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  in  excessive  amount, 
hyperglycemia  (hi"per-gli-se'mi-ji),  re.  The 
presence  in  the  blood  of  a large  quantity  of 
sugar.  Also  liyperglylcemia. 
hyperglycemic  (hi"per-gli-se'mik),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  affected  with  hyperglycemia.  Med. 
Record,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  123. 
hypergon  (hi'per-gon),  n.  [Gr.  vrrep,  over,  + 
yuvia,  angle.]  In  photog.,  a wide-angled 
lens,  devised  by  Goerz,  embracing  an  angle  of 
135D.  It  is  a double  anastigmat,  the  symmet- 
rical doublet  consisting  of  two  very  thin  semi- 
spherical  single  leases. 

hyperheredity  (hi"per-he-red'i-ti),  n.  The 


[liyper- 

+ nidation.]  Formation  in  abnormal  amount,  . . ,. 

during  menstruation,  of  a membrane  analo-  nyperperiecuion 
gous  to  the  decidua.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence, 

I.  483. 


hyperperistalsis 

[NL.,  < hyper-  - 


hypernitrogenous  (hi"per-m-troj'e-nus),  a. 

Containing  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount,  as  soil  or  other  substances, 
hypernormal  (hi-per-nor'mal),  a.  In  excess 
of  the  normal;  above  the  normal.  , 

hyperphalangeal  (bi"per-fa-lan'je-al),  a. 

The  temperature  is  reduced  from  1-1".5C.,  hut  this  is  [Gr.  virkp,  over,  + 6dhayS,  phalanx,  4-  -e-alt.} 

recovered  from  in  2-2£  hours,  and  become[s]  thereafter  t r ... 1 , 1. „ .... i J. 

slightly  hypernormal. 


Hyperprosopon 

hyperpeptic  (hi-per-pep'tik),  a.  Relating  to 
or  affected  with  hyperpepsia. 

hyperper  (bi-per'per),  n.  [ML.  hyperperum 
(also  perperum,  perperus),  hyperpyrum,  < MGr. 
vrrkprrvpov,  a coin  so  called  as  made  from  gold 
considered  as  highly  refined  hy  fire,  < vrrep, 
over,  + rrvp,  fire.]  In  numis.,  a Byzantine  gold 
coin  somewhat  heavier  than  a half-sovereign ; 
the  gold  solidus.  See  solidus,  1. 

In  return  he  was  to  receive  1,000  silver  marks,  and  as 
much  land  in  the  west,  that  is,  in  Epeiros,  as  will  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  10,000  gold  hyperpers. 

J.  B.  Bury,  in  J our.  Hellenic  Studies,  VII.  312. 

(hi"per-per-fek'shon),  n. 
[hyper-  + perfection .]  Perfection  to  excess ; 
perfection,  in  the  parts  or  functions  of  animals 
or  of  man,  which  is  considered  to  he  beyond 
the  limits  of  usefulness. 

(hi'per-per-i- stal'sis),  n. 
+ peristalsis .]  Abnormally 

rapid  peristalsis. 

hyperphalangeal 


Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1902,  ser.  B,  p.  101. 

hypernutrition  (hi  "per-nu-trish ' on ) , n.  Nu- 
trition beyond  the  normal  needs  of  the  body. 
Med.  Record,  Feb.  7,  1903,  p. 


hypothetical  accumulation  or  culmination  of  Hyperoartii  (hi"per-6-ar'ti-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  (. 

iwi 4-i-w-v  rvf  a! r, vrw/l  mnt.'nrr  ()p.  ii^FnC.mv . rmnpr  room  1 nr)  1 a tip ) . 4-  anr/nr.  pnm. 


inlieritance  in  the  offspring  of  delayed  mating. 

Conversely,  . . . hyperheredity  due  to  long  delay  of 
propagation  may  be  a factor  for  accounting  for  . . . some 
of  the  monsters  of  the  geologic  past. 

G.  S.  Hall , Adolescence,  IL  607. 

hyperhexapodous  (hi"per-hek-sap'o-dus),  a. 
Same  as  hyperliempod. 

hyperiastian  (hi"per-I-as'ti-an),  a.  [Gr.  inrep- 
idoriog,  < inrep,  over,  + Taorioc,  Ionian,  < ’Idf, 
Ionian.]  See  model,  7 (a)  (1). 

hypericaceous  (hi-per-i-ka'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  plant 
family  Hypericacex. 

Hypericales  (hl"per-i-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Small,  1903),  < Hypericum  + -ales.}  A large 
order  of  dicotyledonous,  chiefly  choripetalous 
plants,  characterized  by  regular  flowers  (ex- 
cept in  the  Fiolacese),  usually  numerous  sta- 
mens, a compound  ovary,  and  parietal  pla- 
centae (whence  often  called  Parietales ).  It 
iucludek  31  families.  They  are  mostly  herbs,  but  some 
are  shrubs,  and  there  are  a few  tropical  trees.  The  prin- 


Gr.  inrepipov,  upper  room  (palate),  + a pno(,  com' 
plete  (entire).]  The  order  or  subclass  of  the 
Marsipobranchii,  typified  by  the  lampreys,  in 
this  group  the  nasal  duct  is  a fluid-sac,  not  penetrating 
the  palate.  « 

Hyperodape- 

don  (hi"per-o- 
dap'e-don),  re. 

[NL/,  < Gr. 
imip,  above,  + 

Sarredov,  pave- 
ment.] A ge- 
nus of  rhyn- 
choeephalian 
reptiles  from 
the  Upper  Tri- 
as of  Europe 


Hyperodnpedon  Gordoni. 

Left  lateral  view  of  the  skull,  as  restored 
by  Professor  Huxley,  from  the  Trias  of 
Elgin.  Or,  orbit;  t,  infratemporal  fossa. 
(Reduced.)  (From  Nicholson  and  Lydek- 
ker’s  11  Palaeontology.”) 


Having  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
phalanges  in  a digit. 

Embryos  are  hyperphalangeal , the  fourth  toe  develop- 
ing six  phalanges. 

II.  Gadoiv , Amphibia  and  Reptiles,  p.  441. 

hyperphalangism  (hi"per-fa-lan ' jizm),  re. 
[Gr.  inrep,  over,  -1-  <paAay%  (ipaAayy-),  phalanx,  + 
-ism.}  The  occurrence  of  more  than  three  pha- 
langes in  a digit.  There  are  as  many  as  four- 
teen phalanges  in  the  fingers  of  some  cetaceans. 

The  number  of  the  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third 
digits  (in  whales)  always  exceeds  the  normal  number  in 
mammals,  sometimes  very  considerably  {hype,  phalan- 
gism).  Flower  and  Lydekker,  Mammals,  p.  226. 

With  regard  to  hyperphalangism  he  agrees  . . . that  it 
is  a result  of  retarded  ossification  and  the  formation  of 
double  epiphyses. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  55. 

hyperphalangy  (hi"per-fa-lan'ji),  n.  Same 
as  * hyperphalangism . 

hyperphoria  (hi-per-fo'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vrrep,  over,  + -ipopia,  < -(popo-,  < 6ipnv,  carry.] 
A condition  in  which  one  visual  axis  tends  to 
be  inclined  upward  more  than  the  other.  See 
*hypertropia. 


cipal  families  are  the  Rypericacese,  Theaceee,  Clusiacere, 
~ * ‘ Flaco 


and  India,  which  attained  a length  of  from  10  to  hyperphoric  (hl-per-for'ik),  a.  [Gr.  imip,  over, 

14teet.  The  skull  is  triangular  m form,  flat  on  top,  and  + _a„ ■ < Ciennv  carrv  1 In  netron  noting 
bears  a long  curved  premaxillary  beak,  and  its  upper  den-  , X <pepnv,  cairy.j  in  pcirog.,  noting 

tition  is  spread  over  a compound  triangular  bone,  termed  changes  in  a rock  or  mineral  produced  by 
the  palato-maxilla,  in  several  rows  of  pyramidal  teeth  with  addition  or  subtraction  of  material, 
grooves  between  for  the  reception  of  the  edges  of  the  RyperphosphoreSCence  (hFper-fos-fo-res'ens), 

Cistaceie,  Violacese,  Fldcourtiaceie,  Turneracese,  and  hyperope  (hl'per-op),  n.  [Gr.  inrep,  over,  + “j,  r^y^^canahle^of  affecting tbephoto^ 

Begomaceee.  m (^-),  eye.]  Same  as  hypermetrope.  ot  ol?s.cule  ™y«>  oaPaD.le  a?eoJ?ng tne  pnoto- 

hyperinvolution  (hUper-in-vo-lu'shon),  re.  In  hyperorthograthous  (hi^per  - or  - thog ' na- 

physiol.,  involution  which  is  excessive  m either  thus),  a.  [Gr.  vrrep,  over,  + 60%,  right,  + Pfeviousiy  exposea  to  lignt. 

extent  or  rapidity.  Se_9  involution,  7.  yvafoc,  jaw.]  In  anthrop.,  havinga  facial  angle  T&'Pm1indei,1Eltreme  mental  ex- 

hyperisotonic  (hi'per-i-so-ton  ik),  a.  [ hyper - exceeding  90°.  vrrep,  over,  -t-  cpprjv,  mina.j  extreme  mental  ex 

+ isotonic.}  Exerting  greater  osmotic  pres-  hvperosmic  (hi-per-os'mik),  a.  [Gr.  inrep,  over,  , . . ,,  ...  . . . . 

sure  than  an  isotonic  solution.  Simon,  Physi-  + baui],  smell.]  1.  Relating  to  or  affected  with  hyperpiesis  Oi1  per-pi-e  sis),  n. 
ologieal  Chem.,  p.  327.  liyiierosmia,  or  abnormal  acuteness  of  smell.-  ™eP’-  over-  + -7r,ra'f’  Pressure.] 

hyperkeratosis  (hi,''per-ker-a-to'_sis),».  [NL.,  2.  Noting  an  acid,  osmium  tetroxid. 


[NL.,  <Gr. 

+ <t>priv,  mind.]  Extrem( 

citement. 

[NL.,  < Gr. 

over,  + rrieoic,  pressure.]  Increase  of 
blood-pressure  beyond  the  normal  degree. 


U Y UUlIXt/iW  1 iivi  co  UV/  iv.  l-x  1 , & AN  (J  L 1 1!  li  ail  diClU.  UOLL1IIIIX1  ICILUAIU.  ^ „ . X-/  1 \ 

< Gr.  vrrep,  over,  + uepag  (separ-),  horn,  + -o.sis.]  hyperosmotic  (hi"per-os-mot'ik),  a.  Produced  ’ 


1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  hy  or  inducing  increased  rapidity  of  osmosis, 
epidermis.  — 2.  Same  as  conical  *cornea.  Med.  Record,  Jan.  24, 1903,  p.  121. 

hyperlactation  (hUper-lak-ta'shon),  n.  Secre-  hyperosteogenic  (hi',per-os,/te-o-jen'ik),  a. 


tion  of  milk  in  excessive  amount  or  for  an  ab- 
normally prolonged  period.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, II.  224. 

hyperlethal  (hi-per-le'tlial),  a.  More  tban 
sufficient  to  cause  death  : noting  an  amount  of 
a poisonous  drug.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
(London),  1898,  ser.  B,  p.  269. 

hyperleucocytosis  (hFper-ln/'ko-si-to'sis),  re. 
Same  as  leucocytosis. 

hypermastia  (hi-per-mas'ti-a),  re.  [Gr.  inrep, 
over,  + paard;,  breast.]  Excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  breasts. 

hypermature  (hl'per-ma-tur'),  a. 
as  a cataract  in  the  eye.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, II.  720. 

hypermegacranious  (bi"p6r-meg-a-kra,ni-us), 
a.  In  craniom.,  having  a skull  of  very  large 
volume,  over  2,280  cubic  centimeters  in  males, 
over  1,960  cubic  centimeters  in  females. 


Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  hyperosteogeny, 
G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  81. 
hyperosteogeny  (hl-per-os-te  oj'e-ni),  re.  [Gr. 
vrrep,  over,  + oareov,  bone,  + -yeveia,  < -yevr/c, 
-producing.]  Hypertrophy  of  bone, 
hyperostotic  (hl-per-os-tot'ik),  a.  [hyperosto 
sis  (-ot-)  + -ic.}  Relating  to  hyperostosis  or 
hypertrophy  of  bone. 

Hyperotretl  (hl'per-o-tre'ti),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  < Gr.  imepaov,  upper  room  (palate),  + 
rpiyrdc,  perforated.]  The  order  or  subclass  of 
the  Marsipobranchii,  typified  by  the  hagfishes. 
In  this  group  the  nasal  duet  is  a tube  with  cartilaginous 
Overrule  rings  Penetratin8 the  palate. 

>d  Hand!  hyperoxid(hi-per-ok'sid),  re.  [hyper-  + oxid.}  In 
chem.,  an  oxid  containinga  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  some  other  analogous  compound 
referred  to : as,  hyperoxid  of  lead,  lead  dioxid, 
PbO.2,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
larger  than  in  litharge,  PbO,  or  red  lead,  Pb3 
O4 : same  as  peroxid 


hypermegaprosopous  (hUper-meg-a-pros'o-  hyperoxygenate  (hl-per-ok'si-jen-at), 


v.  t. ; 

pret.  and  pp.  hyperoxygenated,  ppr.  hyperoxy- 
genating.  In  chem.,  to  charge  with  oxygen  in 
excess. 

hyperoxygenize  (hI-per-ok'si-jen-iz),re.f.;  pret. 
and  pp.  hyperoxygenized,  ppr.  hyperoxygenizing. 
Same  as  *hyperoxygena  te. 


pus),  a.  In  anthrop .,  having  a facial  skeleton 
whose  volume  exceeds  790  cubic  centimeters 
for  males,  and  630  cubic  centimeters  for  fe- 
males. E.  Schmidt. 

hypermesaticephalic  (hi,/per-mes','a-ti-se-fal'- 
ik),  a.  In  anthrop.,  having  a mesaticephalic  . ...  .... 

form  of  head,  but  approaching  brachycephal-  hyperpepsia  (bl-per-pep'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < . . . - 

jsm_  ‘ vrrep,  over,  -r  rreip/t;,  digestion.]  Indigestion  re-  of  surf-fishes  of  the  family  Emlnotocidse,  known 

hypermetropia,  re Total  hypermetropla  the  suiting  from  an  abnormal  proportion  of  chlorids  as  walleyes  on  the  coast  of  California.  H.  ar- 


il. An  excess  of  pigmentation, 
hyperpigmented  (bl-per-pig'men-ted),  a.  Ex- 
cessively pigmented.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  485. 

hyperplane  (M'per-plan),  re.  [ hyper - + plane  1.] 
An  (re— l)-dimensional  plane,  defined  in  re-di- 
mensional space  by  a homogeneous  linear  equa- 
tion between  its  homogeneous  coordinates, 
hyperplasia,  re.  2.  In  hot.,  an  abnormal  in- 
" crease  in  the  volume  of  cells,  due  to  their 
unusual  multiplication.  Compare  *hypoplasia. 
hyperplasm  (hl'per-plazm),  re.  1.  Same  as 
hyperplasia. — 2.  Same  as  hyperinosis. 
hyperplatyrrhine  (hi-per-plat'i-rin),  a.  [hy- 
per- + platyrrhine.}  In  anthrop.,  having  a 
nasal  index  of  the  skull  over  58. 
hyperporosis  (hUper-po -ro'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vrrep,  over,  + rrupuotg,  formation  of  callus: 
see  porosis.}  Excessive  callus-formation  in 
the  healing  of  a broken  hone, 
hyperpraxia  (hi-per-prak'si  a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vrrkp,  over,  + repave,  action.]  Excessive  ac- 
tivitv.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 
I.  64. 

hyperpresbyopia  (hi " pt-r  - pres  - hi  - 6 'pi  - a) , re. 

[hyper-  + presbyopia .]  Same  as  hypermetropia. 
hyperprochoresis  (hi"  per-pro-ko  -re'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vrrkp,  over,  + rrpoxopyrr  c,  going 
forward.]  Abnormally  rapid  propulsion  of 
food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 

[NL., 


Hyperprosopon  (hl-per-pros'o-pon),  re. 

Gr.  < Gr.  vrrep,  above,  + rrpoaurrov,  face.]  A genus 


sum  of  the  latent  and  manifest  hypermetropia. 


in  the  gastric  juice. 


genteus  is  the  common  species. 


hyperpyretic 

Jiyperpyretic  (hi','per-pl-ret'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Inrep, 
over,  + Trvperdg,  fever,  + -ic.]  Same  as  luj- 
perpyrexial. 

hyperpyrexic  (hi''/per-pi-rek'sik),  a.  Same  as 

hyperpyrexia 1. 

hypersoiid  (hi-per-sol'id),)?..  [ hyper - + solid.'] 
A solid  of  four  or  more  dimensions, 
erspace,  ».  2.  Non-Euclidean  space. 

I.  a.  Pertaining  to  either  genus  of  hy- 
perspaee,  u-dimensional  or  non-Euelidean. 

This  strictly  logical  tendency  has  been  much  more  influ- 
ential in  building  up  the  hyperspace  geometry  and  the 
modern  theory  of  numbers  than  the  layman  recognizes. 
Jour,  of  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  Feb.  4,  1904, 

[p.  60. 

hypersphere  (hi'per-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  inrep,  over, 
+ mpatpa,  sphere.]  1.  Equidistantial  surface.— 
2.  In  four-dimensional  space,  the  three-di- 
mensional quadric  spaces  through  the  inter- 
section of  Xs=0  and  SJ,  where  S3  is  a three- 
dimensional  space  which  is  met  by  any  line 
of  S4  in  two  points. 

hyperstatic  (hi  - per  - stat ' ik),  a.  [ hyper - + 
static.]  In  elect.,  noting  that  the  potential  of 
the  static  current  is  very  high. 

When  near  enough  (one  or  two  centimeters),  a spark 
jumped  from  the  electrode  and  impinged  on  the  skin. 
The  electric  current  then  traversed  the  body,  seeking 
the  most  convenient  path  to  earth.  To  this  spark  I later 
gave  the  name  “ hyperstatic,"  to  imply  that  the  poten- 
tial of  the  static  current  had  been  raised,  and  to  the  in- 
strument the  term  “ hyperstatic  transformer”  has  been 
applied.  Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  3(i3. 

hyperstrophic  (hi-per-strof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  inre p\ 
over,  +-arpoipoq,  < orpe<l>eiv,  turn.]  In  snail-shells, 
reversed  sinistrally  or  dextrally,  or  abnor- 
mally sinistral  or  dextral,  as  in  Lanistes  and 
Limacina ; ultra-dextral  or  ultra-sinistral. 
Encyc.  Bril.,  XXX.  795. 

hypersurface  (hl'per-sfer'fiis),  n.  [ hyper - + 
surface.]  In  space  of  «-dimensions,  Sn,  the 
aggregate  of  points  whose  coordinates  satisfy 
a rational  homogeneous  equation  with  inte- 
gral coefficients. 

hypertely  fhi'per-tel-i),  n.  [NL.  *liypcrtelia, 
\ Gr.  inrepreXeioq,  beyond  completeness  or  per- 
fection, < virep,  over,  + releioq,  complete,  per- 
fect, < rehoq,  end.]  In  Mol.,  a development  of 
protective  resemblance  which  transcends  use- 
fulness: a term  proposed  by  Brunner  von 
Watten  wyl  and  generally  adopted.  Forexample, 
where  the  wing  of  a locustid  resembles  in  color  and  shape 
the  leaf  of  a tree  on  which  the  insect  feeds,  tile  further 
resemblance  of  certain  clear  spots  on  the  wing  to  fungous 
spots  on  the  leaf,  or  to  spots  nibbled  by  an  insect,  is 
hypertely. 

hypertension  (hi-per-ten'shon),  n.  [hyper-  + 
tension.]  Extreme  tension, 
hyperthermal  (ln-per-ther'mal),  a.  Same  as 

*hype  -thermic. 

hyperthermia  (hi-per-ther'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  inrep,  over,  + Beppy,  heat.]  Same  as  hyper- 
pyrexia. 

hyperthermic  (hi-per-ther'mik),  a.  [Gr.  virkp, 
over,  + Beppy,  heat,  + -ic.]  Relating  to  a 
high  temperature,  or  to  a condition  of  great 
excess  of  heat;  having  a tendency  to  raise  the 
temperature. 

hyperthymia  (hi-p&r-thi'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  ' orrepOviua,  < inrepdvuog,  high-spirited,  very 
angry,  < virep,  over,  + Bvpc if,  spii'it,  mind.] 
Insanity  marked  by  violence  and  an  impulse 
to  aets  of  cruelty. 

hyper thyroidation  (hi-per-thl-roi-da'shon),  n. 
[hyperthyroid  4-  -ation.]  Same  as  -^hyperthy- 
roidism. 

hyperthyroidism  (hi-per-thi 'roi-dizm),  n. 
[hyper-  + thyroid  4-  -ism.]  A condition  of 
over-activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Also  called 
hyperthyroidation  and  hyperthyroidization. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  396. 
hyperthyroidization  ( hi //  per  - thi " roi  - di  - za'- 
shon),  n.  Same  as  * hyperthyroidism . 
hyperthyrum  (hi-per'thi-rum),  n. ; pi.  hyper- 
tkyra  (-ra).  [L.  hyperthyrum,  the  lintel  or 

cornice  over  a door;  (.  Gr.  virepOvpov,  also  virep- 
Bitpiov,  the  lintel  over  a door,  < virep,  over,  4- 
Bvpa,  door.]  The  lintel  or  the  cornice  over  a 
door. 

hypertonia  (hi-per-to'ni-a),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

*vireprovia,  < vireprovoq,  overstrained,  < vtrlp, 
over,  4-  r6voq,  tension,  strain : see  tone 1.]  Ex- 
treme reflex  irritability.  Also  called  hyper- 
tonicity and  hypertonus. 

hypertonic  (hi-per-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  virtp,  over, 
+ rdrnq,  strain,  tension,  + -ic.]  In  phys.  chem., 
having  a greater  osmotic  pressure  than  some 
solution  regarded  as  a standard.  See  iso- 
tonic, 2. 


In  which  the  pressure  is  first  increased,  sometime 
before  the  cleavage,  which  takes  place  after  the  return 
from  the  hypertonic  solution  to  the  sea  water. 

Biol.  Bulletin,  April,  1904,  p.  233. 

hypertonicity  (hi  “ per-  to  - nis ' i - ti),  n.  [As 
hypertonic  + -ity.]  Same  as  * hypertonia . 

hypertrophy,  n.— Compensatory  hypertrophy, 

increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  spite  of  a defect 
in  the  valves : applied  also  to  analogous  conditions  in 
other  organs  or  parts.— Eccentric  hypertrophy,  in- 
crease in  size  of  a hollow  organ,  due  to  greater  thickness 
of  the  walls  as  well  as  to  dilatation  of  its  cavity. — False 
hypertrophy,  hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue 
stroma,  but  not  of  the  functional  elements  of  the  struc- 
ture.—Functional  hypertrophy,  increase  in  size  of 
a part  following  upon  increased  use.— Numerical  hy- 
pertrophy. Same  as  hyperplasia.—  Physiological 
hypertrophy,  hypertrophy  from  increased  use. — 
Quantitative  hypertrophy.  Same  as  hyperplasia. 
hypertropia  (hi-per-tro'pi-a),  n.  [Gr.  virep, 
over,  + rpdiroc,  turn,  direction.]  A condition 
in  which  one  visual  axis  is  inclined  above  the 
other.  See  * hyperphoria . Med.  Record,  April 
18,  1903,  p.  610. 

hypertype  (ln'per-tip),  n.  [Gr.  *virep,  over,  + 
Tvirog,  type.]  An  individual  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  a type  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

Exaggerated  specimens,  hypertypes,  as  they  are  called, 
do  however  occur,  but  only  in  one  or  two  respects ; such 
are  the  Fijian  Kai  Colos,  who  are  said  to  be  “hypertypi- 
cal Melanesians,”  because  of  the  excessive  dolichocephaly 
of  their  crania  (Flower).  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  12. 

hyperuresis  (hi//per-n-re'sis),  n.  [Gr.  virep, 
over,  + ovpr/oLQ,  urination.]  Same  as  polyuria. 
hypervenosity  (hHper-ve-nos'i-ti),  w.  [hyper- 
• venositi/.']  An  abnormal  development  of  the 
venous  system.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  754. 
hypha,  n.—  Woronin’s  hypha,  the  peculiar  curved 
hypha,  crowded  with  protoplasm,  which  is  found  in  cer- 
tain fungi  at  the  base  of  the  forming  perithecium  before 
the  development  of  asci. 

hyphen,  n.  3.  The  symbol  +,  = plus.  [Kare.] 
hypho  (hi'fo),  n.  [cap.  and  l.  c .]  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Hijphomycetes  or  *hyphomycete. 

The  largest  order  of  the  fungi  iinperfecti  is  the  group 
of  fungi  often  known  as  the  Hyphomycetes,  and  called 
“ Hyphos  ” for  short. 

U nderwood,  Moulds,  Mildews  and  Mushrooms,  p.  74. 
Hypholorna  (hi-fo-16'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vtj>y, 
web,  + Aijp.a,  fringe.]  A genus  of  agarica- 
ceous  fungi  having  fleshy  pilei  or  caps  and  a 
membranous  or  cobweb-like  veil,  part  of  which 
usually  remains  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
pileus.  The  spores  are  dark  or  purplish-brown,  and  the 
stipe  without  a distinct  annulus.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, growing  on  the  ground  or  decayed  wood.  II. 
fasciculare  is  a common  species  with  a tawny  pileus  said 
to  cause  a root- rot  of  the  raspberry  in  Australia. 

hyphomycete  (hi-fo-mi'set),  n.  Any  member 
of  the  Hyphomycetes. 

hyphomycetic  (hi"fo-mi-set'ik),  a.  Same  as 
hyphomycetous. 

hyphydrogamic  (hip-hi-dro-gam'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
vtt6,  under,  + iidap,  water,  + yduor,  marriage, 
+ -ic.]  In  hot.,  hydrophilous,  with  the  polli- 
nation taking  place  below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

hypisotonic  (hip-i-so-ton ' ik),  a.  [Gr.  biro, 
under,  4-  iaoq,  equal,  + rovor,  tension,  + -ic.] 
Same  as  * hypotonic , 1. 

Hypleurochilus  (hip"lu-ro-ki'lus),  n.  [NL., 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  Y-shaped  lateral 
lips;  < v,  the  letter  Y,  + ireevpa,  side,  4- 
Xeujoq,  lip.]  A genus  of  small  blennies  found 
in  tropical  America,  having  the  gill-openings 
restricted  to  the  sides  and  with  the  body 
naked. 

hypnagogue  (hip'na-gog),  n.  [Gr.  vrrvoc , sleep, 
+ ayuyog,  leading,  bringing.]  Something  which 
induces  sleep;  a hypnotic. 

As  a hypnagogue,  the  reading  [to  the  British  troops  in 
1796  ] of  Bye’s  translation  of  Tyrtaeus  seems  to  have  held 
its  own  with  that  of  the  Articles  of  War  in  our  own  day. 

N.  and  Q.,  10th  ser.,  III.  346. 
hypnal  (hip'nal),  n.  [Gr.  virvog,  sleep,  + -<r(3.] 
A trade-name  for  a compound  of  antipyrin 
with  chloral,  used  as  a hypnotic, 
hypnesthesis,  hypnEesthesis  (hip-nes-the'sis), 
n.  [NL.  hypnsesthesis,  < Gr.  vnvog,  sleep,  + 
alaByaiq,  perception,  feeling.]  1.  Blunted  sen- 
sibility.— 2.  Sleepiness, 
hypnic  (hip'nik),  a.  [Gr.  virvoq,  sleep,  4-  -ic.] 
Relating  to  or  causing  sleep ; hypnotic, 
hypnocyst,  n.  2.  In  hat.,  same  as  *akinete. 
hypnody  (hip  ' no-di),  n.  [F.  hypnodie,  < Gr. 
virvudia,  sleepiness,  < virvaSyq,  sleepy,  < inrvoq, 
sleep,  + elSoq,  form.]  An  excessively  long  rest- 
ing-period in  the  life  of  an  insect,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  insect  during  that  period. 

The  larva;  of  the  host  and  of  the  parasite  are  thus  both 
in  that  state  of  somnolence  which  I have  called  “ hyp- 
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nodie  ” ; on  the  other  hand,  the  chrysalis  of  the  former 
and  the  nymph  of  the  latter  are  both  active  and  capable 
of  developing  the  most  extraordinary  energy  in  order  to 
escape  from  their  prison. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  311. 
hypnoid  (hip'noid),  a.  [Gr.  virvoq,  sleep,  + 
Etooq,  form.]  Resembling  hypnosis ; akin  to 
the  hypnotic  state. 

Some,  again,  are  now  seeking  to  vindicate  or  probabilize 
the  fact  of  inspiration  ...  by  a new  scrutiny  of  not  only 
genius  but  of  ecstatic  and  hypnoid  states  in  which  the 
ordinary  mental  processes  are  quickened  and  exalted. 

Amer.  Jour.  Relig.  Psychol,  and  Education, 
[May,  1904,  p.  2. 

By  the  term  hypnoid  I indicate  the  coexistence  of  two 
or  more  fully  independent  functioning  constellations  of 
moments-consciousness,  such  as  is  presented  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  automatic  writing  and  of  hysteria. 

B.  Sidis,  Psychol,  of  Suggestion,  p.  234. 

bypnoidal  (hip-noi'dal),  a.  [hypnoid  + -ail.] 

Resembling  sleep  or  hypnosis Hypnoidal 

State,  a pathological  condition  in  which  fragments  of 
unrecognized  past  experience  rise  to  clear  consciousness 
from  the  subconscious  life.  See  the  extract  under  if  hyp- 
noidic. 

hypnoidic  (hip-noi'dik),  a.  See  the  following 
phrase. — Hypnoidic  state,  a pathological  condition  in 
which  more  or  less  systematized  experiences,  implying 
personality,  rise  spontaneously  from  the  subconscious  life  ’ 
into  clear  consciousness. 

While  the  hypnoidic  states  form  complete  systems  of 
experiences,  whole  personalities,  the  hypnoidal  states  are 
mere  bits,  chips  of  past  experiences. 

B.  Sidis,  Psychol,  of  Suggestion,  p.  239. 

hypnoidization  (hip-noi-di-za'shou),  n.  [hyp- 
noid + -ize  + -ation.  ] A method  of  inducing 
light  hypnosis.  See  the  extract. 

The  method  which  I term  hypnoidization  . . . consists 
in  the  following  procedure : The  patient  is  asked  to  close 
his  eyes  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  without,  however, 
making  any  special  effort  to  put  himself  in  such  a state. 
He  is  then  asked  to  attend  to  some  stimulus,  such  as 
reading  or  singing.  When  the  reading  is  over,  the  patient, 
with  his  eyes  still  shut,  is  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  tell 
what  came  into  his  mind  during  the  reading,  during  the 
repetition,  or  after  it.  Sometimes.  . . the  patient  is  simply 
asked  to  tell  the  nature  of  ideas  and  images  that  entered 
into  his  mind  at  that  time  or  soon  after.  This  method, 
simple  as  it  is,  I find  to  work  wonders,  especially  in  cases 
of  amnesia.  B.  Sidis,  Psychol.,  of  Suggestion,  p.  224. 
hypnoleptic  (hip-no-lep'tik),  a.  [Gr.  imvar, 
sleep,  + Atjirrucdq,  < Aijifq,  taking.]  Character- 
ized by  the  oncoming  of  hypnotic  sleep. 
— Hypnoleptic  state,  an  intermediate  state,  of  short 
duration,  which  occurs  between  the  two  phases  of  double 
consciousness  or  double  personality. 

This  intermediate  state  was  an  attack ; it  was  sudden  in 
its  onset,  and  may  be  termed  hypnoleptic. 

B.  Sidis,  Psychol,  of  Suggestion,  p.  227. 
hypnologic  (hip-no-loj'ik),a.  Same  as  hypno- 
loyical. 

bypnosopbist  (hip-nos'o-fist),  n.  One  versed 
in  hypnosophy  or  the  science  of  sleep  and  its 
phenomena. 

bypnosophy  (hip-nos'o-fi),  n.  [Gr.  imvoq,  sleep, 
+ aoifiia,  wisdom.]  TH©  scientific  study  of  the 
nature,  cause,  and  mode  of  production  of 
sleep,  and  of  all  the  phenomena  of  this  state, 
hypnotherapy  (hip-no-ther'a  pi),  n.  [hypno- 
sis) + therapy.]  The  therapeutic  use  of  hyp- 
notism. Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Nov.,  1907. 
hypo2,  n.  2.  In  the  manufacture  of  india-rub- 
ber goods,  a trade-name  for  lead  thiosulphate, 
used  as  a vulcanizing  material.  Also  known 
as  black  hypo. 

hypoacidity  (hi,/po-a-sid'i-ti),  n.  [hypo-  + 
acidity.]  Acidity  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  less 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  than  is  usual  or 
normal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  551. 
hypoactivity  (hi"po-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [hypo-  + 
activity.]  A diminished  degree  of  activity, 
hyposeolic  (hi'po-e-ol'ik),  a.  Same  as  *liypo- 
eutectic.  Electrocftem.  Industry,  March,  1904, 

p.  120. 

hypobenthic  (hi-po-ben'thik),a.  [hypobenthos 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  *liypobenthonic. 
bypobenthonic  (hi'po-ben-thon'ik),  a.  [hy- 
pobenthos + -on-ic.]  Df  or  pertaining  to  the 
animals  of  the  deep  sea,  or  hypobenthos,  below 
the  500-fathom  line.  See  +benthos,  *hypoben- 
thos.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  935. 
hypobenthos  (hi-po-ben'thos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtt6,  under,  + fihdoq,  depth  (see  *benthos).] 
The  animals  that  live  upon  or  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea,  below  the  500-fathom  line, 
considered  collectively:  contrasted  with  the 
epibentlios,  or  fauna  and  flora  of  the  bottom 
in  shallow  water,  and  the  mesobenthos,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bottom  between  100  and  500 
fathoms ; the  abyssal  benthos.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  the  exploration  of  the  deep  sea  is 
the  discovery  that  the  bottom,  even  under  more  than  five 
miles  of  water,  supports  a rich  fauna  of  characteristic 
animals,  living  under  conditions  which  had  long  been 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  Their  bodies 
support  a pressure  which,  in  the  greatest  depths,  is  more 
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than  five  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  they  live  in  water 
that  is  always  near  the  freezing-point,  in  total  darkness 
except  for  the  light  which  they  themselves  produce  by 
means  of  luminous  organs.  Since  plants  are  completely 
absent  in  the  depths,  the  only  ultimate  source  of  the  food 
of  these  animals  is  the  rain  of  dead  plants  and  animals 
which  is  constantly  falling  upon  them  from  the  higher 
levels.  See  kbenthos , kepibenthos , ★ meiobenthos. 

In  this  zone,  which  extends  from  about  500  fathoms  to 
the  greatest  depths  (which  may  in  some  cases  exceed 
5,000  fathoms,  or  more  than  5.V  miles),  the  temperature  at 
any  given  point  is  uniform  throughout  the  year.  The  dark- 
ness is  probably  absolute ; for  food  the  animals  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  and  upon  the  incessant  rain  of 
dead  plankton  from  higher  levels ; the  pressure  may  be 
anything  between  half  a ton  and  five  tons  per  square  inch. 
To  the  fauna  which  lives  in  these  remarkable  circum- 
stances the  name  hypobenthos  may  be  applied. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  933. 

hypobulia  (hi-po-bu  li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ini, 
under,  + ftovM),  will.]  Impaired  will-power, 
hypocarp  (hi'po-karp),  n.  [NL.  hypocarpium, 
( &r.  ino,  under,  + sapnog,  fruit.]  Au  en- 
larged growth  of  the  disk  and  peduncle  be- 
neath a fruit.  See  Anacardium  (with  cut), 
hypocarpium  (hl-po-kar'pi-um),  pi.  hypo- 
carpia  (-a).  Same  as  *hypocarp. 

. hypocathartic  (hi'po-ka-thiir'tik),  a.  [hypo- 
+ cathartic.']  Laxative, 
hypocentrum  (hi-po-sen'ti'um),  n. ; pi.  hypo- 
centra  (-tra).  [Gr.  two,  beneath,  + Kerrpov,  cen- 
ter.] Ordinarily  the  same  as  intercentrum,  a 
bone  wedged  in  between  the  centra  of  the 
vertebra : usually  more  or  less  wedge-shaped, 
and  appearing  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  but  in  the  mud-fish  Amia  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  true  centrum,  it  is  an 
important  component  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  extinct  Stego- 
cephala.  By  some  authorities  the  chevron-bones  of  mam- 
mals are  considered  as  developed  from  the  hypocentra. — 
Hypocentrum  arcuale,  an  arched  band  of  bone  on  the 
under,  ventral,  side  of  the  notochord,  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  arcualia : the  basiventralia  of  Gadow. — Hypo- 
centra  pleuralia,  a pair  of  bony  plates,  or  arcualia, 
which  lie  on  the  under  side  of  the  notochord  behind  the 
hypocentrum  arcuale:  the  4 interventralia ’ of  Gadow. 
Some  confusion  exists  in  the  use  of  the  term  hypocentrum, 
but  it  is  ordinarily  as  given  above. 

hypocephalid  (hi-po-sef'a-lid),  n.  aud  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  coleopterous  family  Hypo- 
cephalidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Hypo- 
cephalidse. 

hypoehlorhydria  (hl^po-klor-hl'dri-a),  n.  [Gr. 
t mo,  under,  + chlor{in)  + hydr(ogen)  + - ia .] 
The  presence  in  the  gastric  juice  of  an  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  less  than  normal, 
hypochlorin  (hi-po-klo'rin),  n.  [Gr.  vivo,  under, 
+ x^>pk,  green,  4-  -in2.]  A term  used  by 
Pringsheim  to  designate  an  organic  substance 
found  in  cells  containing  chlorophyl. 
hypochlorization  (hFpd-klo-ri-za'shon),  n. 
[}cypo-  + chlor(id)  + -ize  + -ation.]  Reduction 
in  the  amount  of  table-salt,  sodium  chlorid,  in 
the  dietary  of  epileptics. 

Hypochnaceae  (hi-pok-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Hypochnus  4-  -acex.]  A family  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi  named  from  the  genus  Hypoch- 
nus. See  * Hypochnus. 

Hypochnus  (hi-pok'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg,  1818),  < Gr.  vnA,  under,  + xv‘>0C.  Xvoiig, 
down.]  A genus  of  hymenomycetous  fungi, 
type  of  the  family  Hypoclinaceee,  having  the 


Hypochnus  Solani. 


a,  section  of  the  fungus  showing  hyphae,  basidia,  and  spores; 
b,  spores.  Much  enlarged.  (From  Engler  and  Fraud's  “ Pflanzen- 
familien.”) 

hymenium  consisting  of  a thin  arachnoid  layer 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  matrix.  The 
basidia  bear  2,  4,  or  6 sterigmata.  About  30  species  have 
been  described,  most  of  which  are  saprophytic.  H.  Solani 
has  been  found  on  potatoes  and  H.  cucumeris  is  said  to 
attack  cucumbers. 


hypochordal  (hi-po-kor'dal),  a.  [Gr.  imo, 
imder,  4-  x°PsV,  cord,  4-  -alt.]  Lying  beneath, 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A second  or  hypochordal  arch  connected  with  the  bases 
of  the  neural  and  visceral  arches,  lying  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  periehordal  elements.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  397. 

hypochromatic  (h!'/po-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [, hypo - 
+ chromatic.]  Containing  less  than  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  chromatin  or  than  the  normal 
number  of  chromosomes : said  of  certain  cell- 
nuclei. 

hypochromatosis  (hHpo-kro-ma-to'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vied,  under,  4-  xpA>pa(j-),  color,  4- 
-osis.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  contain- 
ing less  than  the  normal  amount  of  chromatin : 
said  of  certain  cells:  opposed  to  *hyperchroma- 
tosis. — 2.  A pathological  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  abnormally  small  amount  of  pig- 
ment in  the  skin,  or  other  structures.  Also 
called  hypochromia. 

hypochromia  (hi-po-kro'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uni,  under,  + xp&pa,  color.]"  Same  as  *hypo- 
chromatosis. 

hypocinesis,  n.  See  *hypokinesis. 

Hypocistis  (hi-po-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763,  adopted  from  Tournefort,  1700),  < Gr. 
inoiaa-ig,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  < ino, 
beneath,  + niarog,  the  rock-rose,  on  the  roots 
of  which  the  plant  is  often  parasitic.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Rafflesiaceee.  See  Cytinus. 

Hypoclydonia  (hHpo-kli-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vivo,  under,  + kavAov,  wave,  billow.]  A 
genus  of  deep-water  fishes  of  the  family 
Apogonidas. 

Hypocoma  (hl-pok'6-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ini, 
under,  + Kopy,  hair.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hypocomidas.  Gruber,  1884. 
Hypocomidse  (hip-o-kom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [ Hypo- 
coma  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  freely  moving, 
unattached  Suctoria  having  a permanently 
ciliated  ventral  surface  and  one  suctorial 
tentacle,  and  reproducing  by  cross-division. 
The  typical  and  only  genus  is  Hypocoma,  found  as  an 
ectoparasite  on  Zoothamnium,  another  protozoan, 
hypocondylar  (hi-po-kon'di-lar),  a.  [Gr.  vnA, 
under,  + icovAvXog,  condyle.]  Situated  below 
a condyle.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  260. 
hypocone  (hl'po-kon),  n . [Gr.  vtt6,  under, 
+ nuvog,  a cone.]  A cusp  or  point  developed 
on  the  postero-internal  angle  of  an  upper 
molar.  It  arises  from  the  cingulum,  hut  soon 
takes  its  place  on  the  crown.  See  out  under 
*tooth,  1. 

hypoconid  (hl-po-kon'id),  n.  [Gr.  imo,  under, 
.4-  savog,  cone,  4-  -id.]  A point  or  cusp  de- 
veloped on  the  postero-external  angle  of  a 
lower  molar.  See  cut  under  *tooth,  1. 
hypoconnle  (hi-po-kon'ul),  n.  [Gr.  in 6,  un- 
der, 4-  NL.  conulus,  dim.  of  conus,  cone.]  A 
small  or  intermediate  cusp,  developed  on  the 
cingulum  of  the  posterior  portion  of  an  upper 
molar. 

hypoconulid  (hi-po-kon'u-lid),  n.  [ hypocon - 

ule  4-  -id.]  A small  intermediate  cusp  or  cusp- 
ule,  developed  on  the  cingulum  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  a lower  molar.  See  cut  under 
+tooth,  1. 

hypocorism  (hi-pok'o-rizm),  n.  [Gr.  VTTOKO- 
picpa,  a coaxing  name,  a diminutive,  < vtcoko- 
pi&cOai,  use  childish  names,  use  coaxing  lan- 
guage, < ini,  under,  + sopog,  m.,  nApy,  f., 
child.]  A pet  name. 

hypocotyleal  (hVpo-kot-i-le'al),  n.  [Gr.  ini, 
under,  4-  sorvTiy,  cup,  socket,  4-  -alt.]  The 
bone  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  in  the 
teleost  fishes;  the  quadrate  bone.  Starks, 
Synonymy  of  the  Pish  Skeleton,  p.  513. 
Hypocrea  (hi-pok're-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pries,  1825), 

< Gr.  ini,  under,  4-  specie,  spec,  flesh.]  A 
large  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi  having 
more  or  less  cushion-shaped  fleshy  stromata 
in  which  the  perithecia  are  embedded.  The 
spores  are  hyaline  and  2-celled,  separating  at  the  septum 
at  maturity.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  and 
occur  mostly  on  decaying  wood. 

Hypocreacesa  (ln-pok-re-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Hypocrea  + -acese.]  A family  of  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  coextensive  with  the  order 
Hypocreales.  See  * Hypo  creates. 

hypocreaceous  (hl-pok-re-a'shius),  a.  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  the  fungus  family  Hy- 
pocreaccee.  See  *Hypocreace;e  and  *Hypo- 
creales. 

Hypocreales  (hl-pok-rf-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hypocrea  +.  -ales.]  An  order  of  pyrenomy- 
cetous fungi,  containing  the  family  Hypo- 
creaceas  only,  for  the  greater  part  light-  or 
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bright-colored  and  fleshy,  or  tough  and  hav- 
ing the  perithecia  buried  in  or  seated  upon  a 
stroma.  See  * Hypocrea  and  * Hypomyces. 
hypocrit,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  hypocrite. 
hypocritism  (hip'o-krit-izm),  n.  The  conduct 
of  a hypocrite  ; habitual  hypocrisy, 
hypocrystalline  (hl-po-kris'ta-lin),  a.  [Gr. 
vttA,  under,  4-  E.  crystalline.]  In  petrog., 
partly  crystalline,  partly  glassy:  a texture 
frequently  developed  in  volcanic  lavas.  Also 
hemicrystalline.  See  *merocrystalline. 
hypocycloidal  (hr'pp-si-kloi'dal),  a.  [hypo- 
cycloid  + -at1.]  Of  the  nature  of  a hypo- 
cycloid. 

hypocystic  (hi-po-sis'tik),  a.  [Gr.  in 6,  under, 
+ Kvang,  bladder,  hag  (see  cyst).]  Situated  be- 
low the.  air-sac  or  pneumatophore  : as,  a hypo- 
cystic  air-funnel  in  some  siphonophorans. 
hypoderma,  n.  4.  [cap.]  A genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  type  of  the  family  Hypoderma- 
tacese,  having  the  ascoearps  elongate  and 
opening  by  a longitudinal  slit.  The  spores  are 
hyaline,  spindle-shaped,  and  2-celled.  About  30  species 
are  known,  occurring  mostly  on  dead  plants.  II.  Ruhi  is 
frequently  found  on  canes  of  Rubue  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica,  De  Candolle,  1805. 

hypodermalium  (liL'pe-der-ma/li-urn),  n.;  pi. 
hypodermalia  (-a).  [ijL. : see  hypodermale.] 
In  sponges,  one  of  the  spicules  which  support 
the  dermal  membrane  and  have  their  axial 
cross  beneath  it.  Compare  *autodermalium 
and  hypodermale. 

Hypodermatacese  (hI"po-der-ma-ta'se  e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Hypoderma(1)  + -acese.]  A family 
of  aseomycetous  fungi  named  from  the  genus 
Hypoderma.  See  *hypoderma,  4. 
Hypodermella  (hHpo-der-mel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Tubenf,  1885),  < Hypoderma  (see  *hypoderma, 
4)  +.dim.  -ella.]  A genus  of  aseomycetous 
fungi  closely  related  to  Hypoderma,  but  differ- 
ing in  having  4-spored  asci  and  unicellular 
spores.  H.  Laricis  is  a parasitic  species  which  attacks 
the  needles  of  the  European  larch,  Larix  Europsea.  See 
•khypoderma,  4. 

Hypodermic  impregnation,  needle.  See 

* impregnation , *needle. 

hypodermoclysis,  n.  2.  Subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  large  quantities  of  a physiological 
salt  solution  in  the  treatment  of  shock  and  of 
certain  acute  affections, 
hypodynamic  (hi'/po-di-nam'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ini, 
under,  + Avva/ug,  power.]  Of  diminished 
power:  weak. 

hypo-eliminator  (hi//po-e-lim,i-na-tor),  n. 
[■ hypo 2,  n.,  1,  + eliminator.]  In  pliotog.,  any 
solution  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
sodium  hyposulphite  (hypo)  from  plates  or 
prints  after  fixing.  Zinc  hypochlorite,  alum, 
hydrogen  peroxid,  etc.,  can  be  employed. 
Nature,  Aug.  14,  1902,  p.  368. 
hypo-ellipsoid  (hI'/po-e-lip'soid),  n.  [hypo-  + 
ellipsoid.]  In  gcom.,  a curve  described  by  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of  a circle  or 
ellipse  which  rolls  upon  the  inside  of  an 
ellipse. 

hypo-eosinophilia  (hi,/po-e-6-sin-o-fil,i-]i),  ». 
[hypo-  + eosinophilia.]  A diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  of  the 
blood. 

hypo-esophoria  (hVpo-e-so-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ino,  under,  + ecu,  within,  + -<pofua,  < 
-Qopog,  < <j>tpeiv,  hear.]  Inward  and  downward 
deviation  of  the  visual  axis, 
hypoesthetic,  hypoassthetic  (hi"po-es-thet'- 
ik),  a.  Same  as  hypeesthesic.  Nature,  Oct. 
15,  1903,  p.  570. 

hypo-eutectic  (hi,''po-ii-tek'tik),  a.  Contain- 
ing more  than  0.90  percent,  carbon  in  the  form 
of  ferrite ; having  an  excess  of  ferrite  over  the 
eutectic  ratio  of  7 to  1 : said  of  steel. 

They  [steels;  are  called  hyper-eutectic  or  hypo-eutectic 
according  as  this  excess  is  cementite  or  ferrite. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  572. 
hypogaeic,  a.  Same  as  +hypogcic. 
hypogastrale  (hl^po-gas-tra'le),  n. ; pi.  hypo- 
gastralia  (-li-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  in  A,  under,  + 

yacryp  ( yacrp -),  belly.]  A sponge-spicule 
whose  tangential  rays  are  contained  in  the 
gastral  wall. 

Hypogastric  fossa,  ganglia,  etc.  See  +Jossa, 

* ganglion . 

hypogastrodidymus(hi'/po-gas-trp-did'i-mus), 
n .;  pi.  hypogastrodidymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ino,  under,  + yacryp,  belly,  + AlAvpog,  twin.] 
A twin  monster  in  which  the  point  of  union  is 
at  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus. 
hypogeic1  (hi-po-je  ' ik),  a.  [LL.  hypogeus, 
hypogseus,  < Gr.  indyetog,  iniyaiog , under  the 
earth  (see  hypogeal),  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
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to  that  deep-seated  portion  of  the  earth  which 
is  not  open  to  observation.  Dana,  Manual  of 
Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  118. 

hypogeic2  (hi-po- je'ik),  a.  [hypogsea  (see 
def.)  4-  -ic.]  Derived  from  Arachis  hypogsea. 
— Hypogeic  acid,  a colorless  compound,  CigH^o*^,  said 
to  occur  as  a glyceride  in  peanut-oil,  Arachis  hypogsea, 
and  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  axic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  aggregates  of  needles  melting  at  33°  C. 

hypogenesis  (hi-po-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vird,  under,  4-  yheoig,  generation.]  That  form 
of  reproduction  in  which  the  product  of  each 
.egg  or  each  bud  is  a single  organism  like  the 
parent ; direct  development  without  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  as  contrasted  with  meta- 
genesis (which  see).  Encyc.  Brit..,  XXVII.  131. 
hypogenetic  (hi-po-je-net'ik),  a.  [ hypogenesis 
(-et-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  development 
by  hypogenesis.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  131. 
hypogenic  (ln-po-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ -yrvi/c,  -produced,  + -ic.]  Originating  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth : applied  to  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  and  kindred  phenomena. 

A discussion  of  the  movements  along  this  and  other 
fault  lines  in  Macedonia,  and  of  changes  in  level  which 
are  apparently  in  progress  at  Saloniki  ami  its  neighbour- 
hood, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  hypogenic  geological 
processes  have  in  this  part  of  the  world  a marked  activity. 

Nature,  Dec.  17,  1903,  p.  160. 

hypo^lobulia  (h!'/po-glo-bu'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vird,  under,  4-  L.  globulus,  globule.]  A 
pathological  condition  in  which  the  blood-cor- 
puscles are  decreased  in  number. 

Hypohomus  (hl-po'ho-mus),  n.  [NL.,  errone- 
ously formed  (intended  to  mean  ‘ not  quite 
uniform  ’)  K Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  dpdg,  the  same.] 
A genus  of  darter-fishes  of  the  family  Persulre, 
found  in  the  upper  Tennessee  river.  U. 
aurantiacus  is  the  common  species, 
hypohyal  (hi-po-hi'al),  n.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ E.  hyal.]  In  fishes,  one  of  two  pairs  of  bones 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  end  of 
the  hyoid  arch.  They  are  attached  one  above  the 
other  to  the  ceratohyal.  Between  the  superior  pair  is  the 
glossohyal  and  between  the  inferior  pair  is  the  urohyal. 

hypohyaline  (hi-po-hi'a-lin),  a.  [Gr.  bird, 
under,  4-  bdXivo g,  of  glass.]  Partly  glassy; 
semivitreous : noting  igneous  rocks  which  are 
partly  glassy,  partly  crystalline.  See  *mero- 
crystalline. 

hypo-inosemia  (hHpo-in-o-se'mi-a),  n.  [Irreg. 

< Gr.  u7to,  under,  + if  (gen.  ivog),  fiber,  + alga, 
blood.  ] Diminished  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
hypo-iodite  (hi-po-i'o-dit),  re.  [Gr.  vtt6,  under, 
+ ind(ine)  + -He-.  ] A salt  of  hypo-iodous 
acid.  Such  a salt  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  the  solution  possessing 
bleaching  power  and  probably  having  a composition  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Javelle  water  or  Labarraque’s  fluid/ 

hypo-iodous  (hi-po-i'o-dus),  a.  Noting  an  acid 
analogous  to  hypocilorous  acid,  which  has 
probably  been  obtained  in  solution  but  is  not 
known  in  the  pure  state, 
hypo-ischium  (hi-po-is'ki-um),  n.;  pi.  hypo-is- 
chia  (-a).  A rod  of  bone  or  cartilage  which 
arises  between  the  distal  ends  of  the  ischia 
and  is  directed  backward  from  the  inferiorpart 
of  the  pelvis  : found  in  reptiles, 
hypokinesia  (lii'po-ki-ne'si-ii),  n.  Same  as 
*hypokinesis. 

hypokinesia  (hi"po-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtt6,  under,  4-  Kivyaig,  motion.]  Diminished 
power  of  movement;  muscular  weakness.  Also 
hypocinesis,  'hypokinesia. 

hypolemniscus  (hr'po-lem-nis'kus),  n.  [Gr. 
viroAryivicKog,  < mo,  under,  + 'drjpvlmcog,  a band : 
see  lemniscus.]  A critical  mark  (— ),  namely, 
a lemniscus  (+)  with  a dot  below  only, 
hypoleucocytosis  (hi"po-lu"ko-si-tb'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bird,  under,  + leucocyte  + -osis.] 
A diminution  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes 
of  the  blood.  See  leucocytosis. 
hypolithic  (hi-po-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ XtBog,  stone,  4-  -ic.]  In  hot.,  growing  under 
stones. 

hypologism  (hi-poTo-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ Xoymydg,  reckoning,  calculation.]  The  rela- 
tion of  four  magnitudes  when  the  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  the 
third  to  the  fourth. 

hypomauia  (hi-po-ma'ni-a),  w.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ pavia,  madness.]  A mildly  maniacal  state  of 
short  duration.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  91. 
hypomere,  n.  2.  In  embryol.,  the  portion  of 
the  mesoderm  from  which  the  walls  of  the 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity  of  vertebrates  arise, 
hypomnesis  (hi-pom-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr. 
vndfivr/cig,  a reminding),  < Gr.  bird,  under,  + 
uvrjaig,  memory.]  Defective  memory. 


hypomnestic  (hi-pom-nes'tik),  a.  Relating  to 
or  characterized  by  defective  memory. 
Hypomyces  (hi-pom'i-sez),  n.  [NL.  (Tulasne, 
I860),  < Gr.  mo,  imder,  + pvKtjg,  fungus.]  A 
genus  of  hypocreaceous  fungi  having  the  peri- 
thecia  seated  upon  or  embedded  in  a thin 
stroma,  and  the  spores  elongate,  pointed,  and 
2-celled.  The  species  are  mostly  parasitic  upon  agari- 
caceous  fungi.  Conidia  and  chlamydospores  are  frequently 
found.  H.  Lactijluorum  occurs  on  species  of  Lactarius. 

hypomyotonia  (ki//po-m!-o-t6'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  pig,  muscle,  d-’rduof,  tone.] 
Diminished  tone  in  the  muscles, 
hypomyxia  (hi-po-mik'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vir6,  under,  4-  gvlja,  mucus.]  Diminished  se- 
cretion of  mucus. 

hyponoetic  (hi"po-no-et'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bird, under, 
4-  vor/rcudg,  < var/aig,  understanding.]  In  psy- 
cho!., unconsciously  logical:  opposed  to  *noetic 
or  consciously  logical. 

The  conception  of  “ distance  between  ” answers,  then, 
to  what  we  have  called  a hyponoetic  relation,  and  this  is 
plainly  distinct  from  the  analysis  of  discrete  complexes, 
with  which,  as  said,  noetic  comparison  is  alone  concerned. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIX.  64. 

hyponomic  (hi-po-nom'ik),  a.  [ lnyponome  4- 

-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyponome.— Hy- 
ponomic sinus.  See  +brachial  sinuses. 
hyponychial  (hi-po-nik'i-al),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  un- 
der, + owf  (ovvx-),  nail,  4-  -ial.]  Situated  .be- 
neath a nail ; subunguial. 
hyponychon  (hi-pon'i-kon),  pi.  hypony- 
cha  (-ka).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  6vv^ 

(ovvx-),  nail.]  A collection  of  blood  beneath 
a nail. 

hyponychum  (hi-pon'i-kum),  re.;  pi.  hyponycha 
(-ka).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bud,  under,  + ovv f (ovvx-), 

nail.]  The  nail-bed. 

hyponym  (hi'po-nim),  re.  [Gr.  bird,  under,  4- 
bvofia,  ovvya,  name.]  A systematic  name  ap- 
plied to  an  undetermined  group  of  animals  or 
plants,  and  thus  not  fully  or  finally  estab- 
lished. 

I have  listed  485  names  that  were  proposed  between 
1753,  the  first  edition  of  Linmeus’s  ‘Species  Plantarum,’ 
and  1821,  including  the  first  volume  of  Fries’s  ‘Systema 
Mycologicum.'  Of  these,  242,  or  one  half,  are  to  be  re- 
jected for  various  reasons.  Some  are  hyponyms,  never 
having  been  associated  with  a recognizable  binomial  spe- 
cies. Science,  March  25,  1904,  p.  509. 

liypo-osmious  (hi-po-os'mi-ns),  a.  [ hypo - + 
osmi-um  + -ous.  ] In  chem.,  a term  sometimes 
applied  to  compounds  of  osmium  in  which  that 
metal  has  the  lowest  apparent  valence : as,  hy- 
po-osmious  chlorid  or  osmium  dichlorid  (OsCl2). 
hypopal  (hi-po'pal),  a.  [ hypopus  + -aZ1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  hypopus  stage  of 
an  acarid.  Also  spelled  hypopial.  See  Hy- 
popus. 

Hypoparia  (hi//po-pa-ri'a),-re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bird,  under,  4-  ircpeia,  the  cheek.]  In  Beecher’s 
classification  of  the  trilobites,  an  order  char- 
acterized by  the  cheeks  forming  a continuous 
marginal  plate  in  the  cephalon  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  compound  eyes.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
primitive  order  of  the  group,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  such  genera  as  Agnostus  and  Tri- 
nucleus. 

hypopepsia  (hl-po-pep'si-ii),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  biro, 
under,  + iretpig,  digestion]]  Weak  digestion, 
hypopepsy  (hTpo-pep-si),  re.  [NL.  hypopep- 
sia.] Same  as  ^hypopepsia. 
hypopeptic  (lil-po-pep'tik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
affected  with  hypopepsia. 
hypophalangia  (hHpo-fa-lan'ji-a),  re.  The 
state  or  condition  of  having  less  than  the 
normal  number  of  phalanges  in  a digit:  con- 
trasted with  *hyperphalangism. 

In  man,  a condition  of  hypophalangia  (two-jointed  in- 
stead of  three-jointed  digits)  is  dominant  over  the  normal 
condition.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1905,  p.  195. 

hypophare  (bi'po-far),  re.  [Gr.  bno,  under,  4- 
<t>apog,  a web  (?).]  In  the  rhagon  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  Demospongise,  the  lower  region 
of  the  body,  devoid  of  chambers  or  pores.  Com- 
pare *spongopliare.  Lankester. 
hypophonic  (hi-po-fon'ik),  a.  Same  as  *hy- 
pophonoits. 

hypophonous  (hl-pof'6-nus),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  un- 
der, + <f>uvy,  sound.]  In  music,  subordinate  or 
subsidiary:  said  of  an  accompaniment  or  re- 
sponse. 

hypophosphoric  (hI//po-fos-for'ik);  a.  Noting 
an  acid,  a distinct  tetrabasic  acid,  H4P9O0, 
produced,  along  with  phosphorous  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus in  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 


Hyporliamphus 

hypophrenic  (hi-po-fren'ik),  a.  [Gr.  VTTO,  lili  • 
der,  + <j>pryv,  the  diaphragm.]  Situated  below 
the  diaphragm. 

hypophysin  (hl-pof'i-sin),  re.  [ hypophys-is  + 
-ire2.]  The  dried  and  powdered  hypophysis 
cerebri. 

hypoplankton  (hl-po-plangk'ton),  re.  [Gr.  b-6, 
under,  + NL. plankton.]  Organisms  that  swim 
or  float  in  the  water  immediately  above  the 
bottom,  considered  collectively  and  in  contrast 
with  those  that  creep  or  run  over  the  bottom ; 
the  bathybie  plankton.  See  * plankton , *ben- 
thos.  Nature,  Nov.  5,  1903,  p.  23. 

hypoplanktonic  (hi"po-plangk-ton'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  hypoplankton;  floating  or 
swimming  in  the  water  below  100  fathoms. 

hypoplasia  (hl-po-pla'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
m6,  under,  + irlatng,  formation.]  Deficient 
growth  or  atrophy  of  a part  through  exces- 
sive destruction  or  defective  formation  of 
cells. 

hypoplasm  (hi'po-plazm),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  4-  n- \aapa,  anything  formed.]  1.  Same 
as  * hypoplasia . — 2.  Same  as  hypinosis. 

hypoplastic  (hl-po-plas'tikl,  a.  [Gr.  b~6,  un- 
der, 4-  Tz'XaaTog,  formed,  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or 
characterized  by  hypoplasia.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  140. 

hypoplastral,  a.  II.  re.  One  of  the  two  hones 
forming  the  hypoplastron  of  turtles.  See  cut 
under  Clhelonia,  1. 

hypoplasty  (hTpo-plas-ti),  re.  [As  hypoplast- 
ic 4-  -w3.]  Same  as  * hypoplasia . 

hypoplasy  (hl-pop'la-si),  re.  [NL.  *hypoplasia, 
< Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  irTiaaig,  molding.]  A patho- 
logical process,  due  to  disturbances  of  any 
kind,  in  which  cells  fail  to  attain  their  normal 
size,  number,  or  differentiation ; hypoplasia. 

hypoplax  (hl'po-plaks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  4-  nvldf,  ‘a  plate.]  In  the  shell  struc- 
ture of  the  pelecypod  mollusk  Pholas  or  Har- 
tesia,  an  accessory  plate  lying  ventrally  between 
the  valves. 

Hypoplectrus  (hi-po-plek'trus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  rc^rjuTpov,  a striker,  spear- 
point,  spur.]  A genus  of  small  bass-like 
fishes  known  as  vacas  in  Cuba.  The  species  are 
numerous  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  subject  to  extra- 


Hypoplectrus  unicolor. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S,  Nat.  Museum.) 


ordinary  variation  of  color,  some  of  them  varying  from 
deep  blue  to  yellow,  with  or  without  checkers  and  stripes 
of  brown  or  blue.  II.  unicolor  is  the  most  important 
species. 

hypopraxia  (hi-po-prak'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mo,  imder,  + irpagig,  action.]  Deficient  activ- 
ity. Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 
I.  64. 

Hypoprion  (hi-po-pri'on),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  4-  irp'uov,  saw.]  A genus  of  sharks 
of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  family  Galeidse,  in 
which  the  upper  teeth  only  are  serrate.  H. 
brevirostris  is  the  common  species. 

hypopteral  (hi-pop'te-ral),  a.  [ liypopter-on  + 
-oZ1.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  hypopteron  or  axil- 
lary feather-tract. 

hypopteron  (hl-pop'te-ron),  re. ; pi.  hypoptera 
(-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  irrepdv,  wing.] 

The  linear  tract  of  feathers  which  rims  from 
the  axilla  outward,  on  the  under  side  of  a 
bird’s  wing. 

hypoptyalism  (hi-pop-ti'a-lizm),  re.  [Gr.  bird, 
under,  4-  ir-varov,  spittle,  4-  -ism.]  Diminished 
secretion  of  saliva. 

hyporadiolus  (hT'po-ra-dl'o-lus),  re.  The  sin- 
gular of  hyporadioli. 

hyporadius  (hi-po-ra'di-us),  re.  The  singular 
of  hyporadii. 

Hyporhamphus  (hi-po-ram'fus),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bird,  under,  4-  pa^og,  beak.]  A genus  of 
halfbeaks,  of  the  family  Hemiramphidse,  com- 
prising the  commonest  American  species,  H. 
roberti,  and  many  others. 


byposarea 

hyposarca  (hl-po-sar'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  + <rapf  (caps-),  flesh.]  Excessive  edema 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
hyposcleral  (hi-po-skle'ral),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ oKkypdg,  hard,  + -all.]  Same  as  subsclerotic. 
hyposcope  (hi'po-skop),  n.  [Gr.  bir 6,  under, 
+ osoireiv,  view.]  An  attachment  for  a smali- 
arm  consisting  of  a number  of  mirrors  placed 
at  such  angles  and  in  such  manner  lhat  the 
piece  can  be  aimed  accurately  from  behind  a 
breastwork  without  exposure  of  the  head, 
hyposecretion  (hi,/po-se-kre'shon),  n.  [hypo- 
'd- secretion .]  Secretion  in  diminished  amount, 
hyposoda  (hi-po-so'da),  n.  [hypo-  + soda.]  A 
trade-name  for  sodium  thiosulphate,  formerly 
known  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  used  by  tanners 
in  the  processes  of  mineral  tanning  with  salts 
of  chromium. 

bypospbenal,  o.  II.  «.  The  parasphenoid,  a 
bone  in  the  cranium  of  fishes  which  connects 
the  vomer  and  basioecipital.  Starks,  Syn- 
onymy of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  512. 
Hypostatic  pneumonia.  See  * pneumonia . 
hyposternal,  a.  II.  n.  Theceratohyal,  a bone  of 
the  hyoid  arch  in  fishes.  Starks,  Synonymy 
of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  517. 
hypos theniant  (hi-po-sthe'ni-ant),  a.  [hypos- 
then-ic  + -i-  + -anti.]  Reducing  the  strength 
or  vital  force. 

hyposthenic  (hi-po-stken'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
mo,  under,  + oBsvog,  strength,  + -ic.]  I .a.  1. 
Properly,  having  an  inferior  degree  of  strength. 
— 2.  Reducing  the  strength  in  general  or  the 
force  of  any  vital  action,  such  as  the  cardiac 
pulsations. 

II.  n.  A debilitating  agent,  or  one  that  di- 
minishes the  force  of  the  heart’s  action, 
hyposthenuria  (hi-pos  the-nu'ri-ji),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  mo,  under,  + crBevog,  strength,  + ovpov, 

urine.]  Suppression,  partial  or  complete,  of 
the  urinary  excretion.  » 

Hypostomata,  n.  pi.  4.  A superclass  of  ex- 
tinct, fish-like  vertebrates,  the  Ostracodermi 
of  Cope  and  other  writers:  contrasted  with 
Cyclostomata,  the  lampreys,  atid  Gnathosto- 
mata,  vertebrates  with  true  jaws.  They  have  no 
true  limbs,  and  no  jaws;  the  vertebral  column  is  acen- 
trous  and  the  dermal  skeleton  greatly  developed.  Gadow. 

hypostomial  (hi-po-sto'mi-al),  a.  [hypostoma 
+ -i-oi1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypostoma. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  II.  177. 
Hypostominse  (hi'po-sto-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Bypostomus  ■+■  -iiue.]  A subfamily  of  small 
mailed  catfishes  of  the  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, typified  by  the  genus  Bypostomus. 

hypostracum  (bi-pos'tra-kum),  n.  [Gr.  'mo, 
under.  + bar  pauov,  a sheli!]  The  third  layer  of 
the  integument  of  mites,  lying  under  the  ec- 
tostracum.  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1903, 
p.  177. 

hypostroma  (hi-po-stro'ma),  n.  [Gr.  bird,  un- 
der, + nTpa  ia,  a bed.]  Same  as  mycelium. 
hyposulphate  (hi-po-sul'fat),  n.  [hyposulph(u- 
ric)  + -afo1.]  A salt  of  hyposulphuric  acid, 
H2S2OR,  now  called  dithionic  acid;  dithionate. 
hyposulphite,  Alkaline  hyposulphite,  a com- 
pound  obtained  by  the  action  of  hyposulpliurous  acid  on 
the  alkaline  bases,  as  sodium  hyposulphite. — Hyposul- 
phite  silver-extraction  process.  See  -ksilver. 
hypotension  (hi-po-ten'shon),  n.  [Gr.  b-d, 
under,  + E.  tension .]  Diminished  tension, 
hypotetrarch  (hi-po-tet'rark),  n.  [hypo-  + 
tetrarch.]  In  hot.,  a triarch  stele  in  which  the 
protoxylem  of  the  median  strand  is  divided, 
hypoth.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  hypothesis ; 
(b)  of  hypothetical. 

hypotheca  (hi-po-the'ka),  n. ; pi.  hypothecs 
(-se).  [Gr.  bird,  under,  + Bl/ia),  a case.]  The 
inner  half  of  the  frustule  of  a diatom, 
hypothecal  (hi-po-the'kal),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  un- 
der, + Bym/,  case  (test),  + -all.  In  def.  2,  < 
hypotheca  + -oil.]  1.  Situated  beneath  or 
within  the  test,  as  the  radial  water-tubes  of 
echinoids.  Compare  *epithccal,  2. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hypotheca  of  a diatom. 

Hyp  otheria  (hi-po-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.- 
bird,  under,  + Br/piov,  beast.]  The  hypothetical 
but  probable  ancestors  of  the  Mammalia : small 
animals  combining  the  characters  of  reptiles 
and  mammals  and  closely  related  to  the  Ano- 
modontia. 

It  is  true  that  no  small  forms  . . . have  hitherto  been 
discovered  which  can  be  regarded  as  ancestral  types  of 
the  Mammalia  ( Hypotheria  or  Promammalia). 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  505. 

hypothermal  (hi-po-ther'mal),  a.  [Gr.  v-6, 
under,  + Beppy,  heat,  + -all.]  Same  as  hypo- 
thermic. 


hypothermia  (hl-po-ther'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

vird,  under,  + Beppy,  heat.]  A condition  of  re- 
duced temperature,  especially  of  animal  heat, 
hypothermic  (hi-po-ther'mik),  a.  [Gr.  biro, 
under,  + Beppy,  heat,  + -ic.]  Relating  to  a mod- 
erate or  lower  temperature;  having  a tendency 
to  reduce  the  temperature, 
hypothesis,  » — Difference,  filar,  glacial  hypothe- 
sis. See  *diffcrence,  etc.— Mfcteoritic  hypothesis,  the 
theory  (of  late  specially  elaborated,  though  not  originated, 
by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer),  that  the  nebulae  consist  of 
swarms  of  meteorites,  and  that  stars  and  systems  have 
been  formed  by  the  slow  aggregation  of  these  bodies.  It 
is  in  contrast  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace, 
which  presupposed  an  original  mass  of  heated  gas.  Pro- 
fessor George  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  the  long  run  such 
a meteoritic  assemblage  would  behave  in  most  respects 
like  a gaseous  mass  contracting  under  its  own  gravita- 
tion, first  rising  in  temperature  to  a maximum  and  then 
cooling  after  solidification.  According  to  the  meteoritic 
hypothesis  the  light  of  nebulae  is  explained  by  the  col- 
lisions between  the  meteors,  and  the  bright  lines  that 
characterize  the  distinctly  gaseous  spectra  of  many  nebulae 
are  attributed  to  gases  liberated  from  the  meteors  them- 
selves by  these  collisions,  possibly  illuminated  by  electric 
discharges,  no  general  high  temperature  of  the  nebula 
being  required.  The  theory  finds  plausible  applications 
in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  temporary  (novae)  and 
variable  stars,  as  due  to  the  encounter  of  two  or  more  such 
meteoritic  clouds.— Planetesimal  hypothesis.  See 
'kplanetesimal. — Prout’s  hypothesis,  in  phys.  chem., 
the  hypothesis,  put  forward  by  William  Prout  in  1815  and 
1816,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  multi- 
ples by  whole  numbers  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
— from  which  follows  an  obvious  suggestion  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  different  elements  to  each  other.  It  was  shown 
that  chlorin  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  hypothesis,  and 
the  hypothesis  was  modified  so  as  to  assert  that  atomic 
weights  are  integral  multiples  of  the  half  or  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ; this  experimenta- 
tion has  disproved.  It  is  possible  to  put  smaller  and 
smaller  fractions  in  place  of  one  half  and  one  fourth,  but 
the  point  is  quickly  reached  where  experiment  cannot  de- 
cide whether  the  suggested  numbers  are  correct  or  not, 
and  the  new  hypothesis  ceases  to  be  verifiable ; so  that 
Prout’s  hypothesis  has  failed  tube  of  any  direct  service  in 
revealing  the  nature  of  matter.— Suess’s  hypothesis, 
the  hypothesis  of  Edward  Suess,  of  Vienna,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  large  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It 
involves  the  conception  that  certain  portions,  called 
by  Suess  horsts  (see  irhorst),  early  acquired  a marked  sta- 
bility and  solidity,  and  that  against  these  as  buttresses,  the 
remainder  were  crowded  in  the  contraction  of  the  globe. — 
Working  hypothesis,  a hypothesis  suggested  or  sup- 
ported in  some  measure  by  features  of  observed  facts, 
from  which  consequences  may  be  deduced  which  can  he 
tested  by  experiment  and  special  observations,  and  which 
it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  an  extended  course  of  such 
investigation,  with  the  hope  that,  even  should  the  hypo- 
thesis thus  be  overthrown,  such  research  may  lead  to  a 
tenable  theory. 

hypothesize,  v.  II.  trans.  To  assume  as  a 
hypothesis. 

This  anatomical  relation  is  the  basis  of  the  “avalanche 
conduction”  hypothesized  by  Ranifin  y Cajal. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  334. 

hypothyroidism  (hi-po-thi'roi-dizm),  m.  [Gr. 
vird,  under,  + E.  thyroid  + -ism.]  A patho- 
logical condition  in  which  there  is  diminished 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
hypotonia  (hi-po-to'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bird, 
under,  + rom g,  tension,  tone.]  A condition  of 
diminished  tension  or  tone  in  a part  or  in  the 
body  in  general. 

hypotonic  (hi-po-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ rovog,  tone,  + -ic.]  1.  Less  than  isotonic; 

specifically,  noting  a solution  of  salt  when  it 
contains  a smaller  amount  than  a second  so- 
lution with  which  it  is  compared:  applied  in 
this  sense  to  the  blood-serum.  Also  hypisotonic. 
— 2.  Reducing  tension  or  tone  in  a part  or  in 
the  body  in  general. 

hypotonus  (hi-po-to'nus),  n.  [NL.]  A less 
proper  form  for  * hypotonia . 
hypotrichosis  (hi  po-tri-k6'sis),n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vird,  under,  + Opt-  ( rpix -),  hair,  + -osis.]  De- 
ficient growth  of  hair. 

hypotrochanteric  (hi/,po-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  bird,  under,  + trochanter  + -sc.]  Situated 
below  the  trochanter. 

The  third  trochanter  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
a hypotrochanteric  fossa.  Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  89. 

hypotrochoidal  (hi-pot'ro-koi-dal),  a.  [hypot- 
rochoid  + -all.]  Like  or  pertaining  to  a hy- 
potrochoid. 

hypotrophy  (hi-pot'ro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ Tpocpy,  nourishment.]  1.  Same  as  atrophy. 
— 2.  An  abnormal  state  due  to  defective  nu- 
trition. 

hypotype  (hi'po-tip),  n.  [Gr.  bud,  under,  + 
n'nrof,  type.]  A specimen  of  a natural  object 
which  has  been  employed  in  supplementary 
illustration  or  description  of  a species : con- 
trasted with  the  type  or  original  specimen  on 
which  the  species  is  founded, 
hypovanadate  (hl-po-van'a-dat),  n.  [hypova- 
nadic  + -atel.]  A compound  of  hypovanadic 
oxid  or  vanadium  tetroxid,  V204,  with  a more 
strongly  electropositive  metallic  oxid. 


hypsographic 

hypovanadic  (hi//po-va-nad'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bird, 
under,  + E.  vanadic.]  Containing  less  oxygen 
than  a vanadic  compound.—  Hypovanadic  cxid, 
vanadium  tetroxid,  V2O4,  which  behaves  both  as  a basic 
and  as  an  acid  oxid ; in  the  former  case  it  forms  with 
acids  hypovanadic  salts. 

hypovanadious  (hi//po-va-na'di-us),  a.  [Gr. 
vird,  under,  + E.  oanadious.]  Containing  less 
oxygen  than  a vanadious  compound.— Eypo- 
vanadious  oxid,  vanadium  dioxid,  V202  or  VO,  which 
forms  with  acids  hypovanadious  salts, 
hypozygal  (kl-po-zi'gal),  a.  [Gr.  bird,  under, 
+ t[vyov,  yoke.]  Noting  the  lower  and  non- 
pinnuliferous  joint  in  the  arm  of  a crinoid 
when  the  arms  consist  of  alternating  joints, 
one  with  and  one  without  a pinnule : the  up- 
per is  the  epizygal.  Each  pair  constitutes 
morphologically  but  one. joint,  and  the  suture 
between  them  is  a syzygy. 

Hypsagonus  (hip-sag'6-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
viju,  high,  + NL.  Agonus.]  A genus  of  sea- 
poachers  or  Agon  idee  found  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

hypsalograph  (hip  - sal ' o - graf ) , n.  [Gr.  vipog, 
height,  + aAg,  sea,  + ypaye.v,  write.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  automatically  recording  the  vary- 
ing height  of  the  ocean, 
hypselodont  (hip-sel'o-dont),  a.  [Gr.  inpr/koc, 
high,  + odovg  ( bdovr -),  tooth.]  Having  teeth 
with  long  crowns  and  short  roots : an  amended 
form  of  hypsodont.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
1897,  p.  699. 

hypselodcnty  (hip-sel'o-don-ti),  n.  [hypselo- 
dont + -i/3 ; an  amended  form  of  liypsodonty .] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  having  teeth  with 
long  crowns  and  short  roots.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  1902,  II.  229. 

hypsibrachycephalous  (hip  - si  -brak-i  - sef ' a - 

lus),  a.  Same  as  hypsibrachycephalic. 
hypsi cephalic,  a.  2.  Having  a dolichoce- 
phalic high  skull,  with  high  forehead.  Aitkcn 
Meigs. 

hypsicephalous  (hip -si- sef  'a-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
viln-,  high,  + seijiaA)/,  head,  + -ous.]  Same  as 
*hypsiceph alic,  2. 

hypsiconchic  (hip-si-kong'kik),  a.  Same  as 

*h  ypsiconchous. 

hypsiconehous  (hip-si-kong'kus),  a.  [Gr.  vipi-, 
high,  + Koyxy,  shell.]  In  anthrop.,  having  an 
orbital  index  exceeding  85.  See  megaseme. 
hypsiconchy  (hip-si-kong'ki),  n.  [lujpsiconch- 
(ous)  + -»/a.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
hypsiconehous.  Biometrika,  Mareh-July,  1904, 
p.  236. 

hypsicranial  (hip-si-kra'ni-al),a.  [Gr. vipi-, 
high,  + spaviov,  skull,  + -all.]  In  anthrop.,  char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  a skull  of  more  than 
middle  height.  Biometrika,  March- July,  1904, 
p.  240. 

hypsidont  (hip'si-dont),  n.  Same nahypsodont. 
hypsilophodoiltid(hip-si-lof-o-don'tid),  n.  and 
a.  I.  n.  One  of  the  Hypsil6phodontiii.se. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hypsilophodon- 
tidse. 

hypsilophodontoid  (hip-si-lof-o-don'toid),  a. 

[Hypsilophodon[t-)  + -oid.]  Having  relations 
with  the  reptilian  genus  Hypsilopliodon. 
hypsistegoid  (hip-sis'te-goid),  a.  [Gr.  vipi-, 
high,  + criyi/,  roof,  + eido;,  form.]  In  anthrop., 
high  and  roof-shaped:  said  of  a cranium.  G. 
Sergi  (trans.),  Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  53. 
hypsistenocephalic  (hip-sis'ten-o-se-faTik), 
a.  [Gr.  vipi-,  high,  + orevog,  narrow,  + stfia'/p, 
head.]  In  anthrop.,  characterized  by  great 
height  combined  with  narrowness:  said  of 
skulls  and  heads.  Keane,  Man  Past  and 
Present,  p.  127. 

hypsistenocephalism  (hip  - sis " ten  - 6 - sef ' a - 
lizm),  n.  Same  as hypsistcnocephahj. 
hypsistenocephaly  (hip-sis'Tcn-o-sef'a-li),  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hypsisteno- 
cephalic. Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  363. 
Hypsoblennius  (hip-so-bleu  'i-us),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vipi,  high,  + L.  blennius,  blenny.]  A 
genus  of  small  blennies  found  in  tropical 
America.  It  differs  from  Blennius  in  having  no  canine 
teeth.  II.  hentzi  is  common  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

bypsocephalic,  hypsocephalous,  hypsoceph- 
aly.  See  hypsicepha lie,  * hypsicephalous , 
hypsicephaly. 

bypsograpbic  (hip-so-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hypsography,  or  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  altitudes  of  different  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface : as,  a hypsographic  map, 
one  showing  by  contour-lines,  or  other  sym- 
bols, the  relative  elevation  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  territory  mapped.  See  hypso- 
graphy. Amer.  Geol.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  79. 


hypsographical 

hypsographical  (hip-so-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  *hypsogruphic. 

Hypsometric  formula.  See  * formula . 

hypsometrist  (hip-som'e-trist),  re.  One  who 
practises  hypsometry,  or  measures  the  alti- 
tude of  the  land  above  the  sea-level,  or  who 
illustrates  the  earth’s  relief  by  models  or  maps. 
Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  1,  1898,  p.  18354. 

hypsometry,  « — Barometric  hypsometry,  the  art 
of  determining  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea-level  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer.  The  rough  method  known  to 
Torricelli  and  his  followers  was  perfected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proper  hypsometric  formula,  expressing  the 
relation  between  pressure  and  altitude,  by  Laplace,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  accurate  Fortin  barometer.  Modern 
improvements  have  been  due  to  Angot’s  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  variation  of  gravity  and  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  to  the  gradient  correction  given  by  the  daily 
weather-maps. 

hypsophobia  (hip-so-fo'bi-a),  re.  [Gr.  if  or, 
height,  4-  -fo^ia,  < fofielv,  'fear.]  A morbid 
fear  of  great  heights. 

hypsophyllous  (hip-sof'i-lus),  a.  [ hypsvphyl 

+ -ores.]  Same  as  hypsophyllary. 

Hypsopsetta  (hip-sop-set'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vfo-,  vfi-,  high,  -I-  i pi/rra,  a flatfish.]  A genus 
of  small  flounders,  of  the  family  Pleuronectidse, 
having  the  teeth  in  more  than  one  row  : found 
on  the  coast  of  California.  H.  guttulata  is  the 
common  species. 

hypsothermometer  ( hip  "so-th  er-m  om ' e -ter ) , 

n.  Same  as  hypsometer. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  the  hypso-thermometer,  which 
shewed  to  Bogdanovich  the  quite  unexpected  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  212.(53°  Fahr. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  552. 

Hypsurus  (hip-su'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  if'-,  high, 

• + ou pa,  tail.]  Agenus  of  surf-fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Embiotocidse,  remarkable  for  their  hri  lliant 
red  and  blue  colors,  and  for  the  elongation  of 
the  body-cavity : found  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. H.  caryi  is  the  common  species. 

Hypsypops  (hip'si-pops),  re.  [NL  , orig.  Hypsi- 
pops  (Gill,  1861),  irreg.  < Gr.  vfi-,  high,  + vtt6, 
below,  + i>f  (got-),  face.]  A genus  of  damsel- 


Hypsypops  itibicunda. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


fishes  of  the  family  Pomacentridse,  remarkable 
for  their  relatively  large  size  and  brilliant  col- 
oration. H.  rubicunda  is  the  garibaldi  of  the 
coast  of  California.  When  full  grown  it  is  of 
a uniform  bright  scarlet, 
hypural,  a.  II.  re.  In  ichth.,  the  bone  which 
supports  the  caudal  fin.  Starks,  Synonymy  of 
the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  526. 
hyraeodontid  (hi-rak-o-don'tid),  re.  and  a.  I. 
n.  A member  of  the  family  Hyracodontidse. 

II.  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Hyracodontidse. 
hyracodontoid  (hl-rak-o-don'toid),  w.  and  a.  I. 
n.  A mammal  like  Hyracodon. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  Hyracodon, 
Hyracoidea,  n,  pi.  Thirty-two  species  and  subspecies 
of  this  order  are  now  recognized,  all  placed  in  the  genus 
Procavia  (Storr,  1780),  this  name  antedating  Hyrax  by 
three  years.  A fossil  species,  Pliohyrax  kruppii,  has 
been  described  from  the  Pliocene  of  Greece  and  the  Isle 
of  Samos,  and  Archseohyrax , from  the  Miocene  of  Pata- 
gonia, has  been  assigned  to  this  group. 

Hyrcanian  (her-ka/ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ancient  Hyrcania  in  Asia.  Shale.,  Ham- 
let, ii.  2. 

hyssop,  n.  4.  In  the  western  United  States, 
sage-brush,  Artemisia.  [Only  in  old  writings.] 
JV.  E.  D.—  Anise-hyssop,  the  fragrant  giant  hyssop, 
Agastache  anethiodora  — Giant  liyssop,any  plant  of  the 
labiate  genus  Agastache , especially  A.  anethiodora,  some- 
times distinguished  as  fragrant  giant  hyssop.  It  is  na- 
tive to  the  western  plains  of  the  United  States.  A.  nepe- 
toides  and  A.  scrophularite folia  of  the  eastern  United 
States  are  called  respectively  catnip  and  figwort  giant 
hyssop. 

Hystatoceras  (liis-ta-tos'e-ras),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vararog,  the  hindmost,  + iiep'ag,  horn  (used  as  a 
generic  termination  in  fossil  Cephalopoda).'] 
A genus  of  ammonoid  Cephalopoda,  or  ammo- 
nites, characterized  by  compressed,  smooth, 
keeled  young  shells  and  costate,  unkeeled  later 
volutions. 


hystazarin  (his-taz'a-rin),  re.  An  orange-yel- 
low compound,  C6H4<  £|q  >C0H2(OH)2,  pre- 
pared from  pyrocateehol  and  phthalic  anhy- 
dricl.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melts  at  260°  C., 
and,  in  the  form  of  its  monomethyl  ether,  occurs  in  the 
root,  of  Oldenlandia  umbellata.  Also  called  diohydroxy- 
anthraquinone. 

Hysterangiacese  (his-te-ran-ji-a'se-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <,  Hysterangium  + -acese.]  A!  family  of 
subterranean  gasteromycetous  fungi  named 
from  the  genus  Hysterangium. 

Hysterangium  (his-te-ran'ji-um),  re.  [NL.  ( Yit- 
tadini,  1831),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  sporocarp  ; < Gr  .varepa,  uterus,  4-  ayyeiov, 
vessel.]  A genus  of  subterranean  gasteromy- 
cetous fungi  which  have  the  peridium  separable 
from  the  gleba. 

hysterectomy,  re Csesarcanhysterectomy.  Same 
as  Porro's  operation  (which  see,  under  operation). 

hysteresial  (his-te-re'si-al),  a.  \liysteresis  + 
-a?1.]  Same  as  ^hysteretic. 
hysteresic  (his-te-re'sik),  a.  Same  as  *hyste- 
retic. 

hysteresis,  re,— Dielectric  or  electrostatic  hyste- 

resis,  the  loss  of  energy  in  an  electrostatic  condenser  with 
an  alternating  electromotive  force.—  Elastic  hysteresis, 
an  effect,  analogous  to  magnetic  hysteresis  in  iron,  ob- 
served in  the  relation  of  strain  to  stress  when  the  stress  to 
which  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  is  alternately  in- 
creased and  diminished. — Electrolytic  hysteresis,  the 
loss  of  energy  in  a polarization-cell  traversed  by  an  alter- 
nating current.— Hysteresis  coefficient.  See  * coefficient. 
— Hysteresis  loop.  Haiti  magnetic 
★ hysteresis.  — Magnetic  hystere-  1 

sis,  the  lag  of  magnetic  flux  behind  the  b 

magnetomotive  force  which  is  the  elec- 
trical  equivalent  of  the  energy  con-  / / 

sumed  by  molecular  magnetic  friction  f / 

during  a magnetic  cycle  and  gives  rise  / / 

to  the  phenomena  of  permanent  and  ef  j 

remanent  magnetism  and  coercitive  7 7 

force.  The  area  of  the  hysteresis  loop  / / 

equals  the  energy  consumed  as  heat,  / / 

if  no  other  energy  is  consumed  or  sup-  / / 

plied,  and  the  term  magnetic  hyste - I 

resis  is  therefore  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  loss  of  energy  by 
molecular  magnetic  friction.  It  is  of  Hysteresis  Loop, 
very  great  importance  in  alternating 
magnetic  fields  of  transformers,  electric  generators,  etc. 
Magnetic  hysteresis  is  closely  proportional  to  the  1.6  power 
of  magnetic  induction.  See  magnetic  kcircuit . The  hys- 
teresis loop,  or  magnetic  loop,  is  a closed  curve,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
which  represents  the  changes  in  magnetic  induction  (E) 
in  a piece  of  iron  or  steel  when  the  magnetizing  force  (II) 
is  progressively  varied  in  intensity  and  direction.  The  ar- 
rows indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  cycle  is  followed, 
hysteresis-meter  ( kis-t e-re' sis-rae// ter),  n.  In 
elect.,  a device  for  measuring  the  hysteresis 
losses  in  samples  of  iron  or  steel.  It  consists 
of  a spindle  by  means  of  which  the  sample  may 
be  revolved  between  the  poles  of  a suspended 
magnet. 

hysteresis-receiver  (his-te-re'sis-re-se//ver),  n. 
In  wireless  teleg.,  a magnetic  receiver  which 
depends  for  its  action  upon  hysteresis  in  iron, 
hysterestic  (his-te-res'tik),  a.  Same  as  *hys- 

teretic. 

hysteretic  (his-te-ret'ik),  a.  [ hysteresis  (- et -) 
+ -ic.~\  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  hysteresis. 

If  it  is  desired  to  annihilate  the  hysteretic  effects  of 
previous  magnetization,  ...  it  [the  metal]  may  be  demag- 
netized by  reversal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  433. 

Hysteretic  coefficient.  Same  as  hysteresis  kcoeffi - 
dent. — Hysteretic  constant,  a constant  which  defines 
quantitatively  the  property  of  a sample  of  iron  or  steel  as 
regards  hysteresis. — Hysteretic  cycle,  the  cycle  of  op- 
erations, consisting  of  magnetization  in  the  -f  direction, 
demagnetization,  magnetization  in  the  reversed  or 
_ direction,  and  demagnetization,  which  makes  up  the 
hysteresis  loon. 

hysteretically  (his-te-ret'i-kal-i),  adv.  [ hys- 
teretic + -al  l 4-  - ly 2.]  In  a manner  involving  or 
exhibiting  hysteresis. 

The  actual  condenser  dissipates  energy  hysteretically  in 
its  dielectric.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  XLIV.  163. 

hysteriac  (his-te'ri-ak),  re.  [ hysteri-a  4-  -ac.] 
A hysterical  person. 

Hysteriacese  (his-te-ri-a'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hysterium  + -acese.]  Same  as  Hysterinese,  of 
which  it  is  the  proper  form. 

Hysteriales  (his-te-ri-a'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hysterium  + -ales.]  An  order  of  ascomycetous 
fungi  having  the  ascomata  elongate  or  boat- 
shaped, closed  at  first,  hut  finally  opening  by 
a longitudinal  slit.  See  Hysterium  and  *Hys- 
terographium. 

hysteric1,  re.  2.  A hysteric  person;  one  who 
suffers  from  hysteria. 

And  again,  tile  murder  with  an  apparently  sufficient 
motive,  may  be  nothing  more  after  all  than  the  work  of  a 
maniac,  epileptic,  hysteric,  etc. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  657. 

hysteric2  (his-ter'ik),  a.  Same  as  * hysteretic . 
Hysterical  breast,  a circumscribed  swelling  of  the 


hysteroneurasthenia 

breast,  changeable  as  to  size  and  location  and  painful  on 
pressure,  occurring  in  a hysterical  subject. — Hysterical 
insanity,  joint,  spine,  etc.  See  kinsanity , etc. 

hystericism  (his-ter'i-sizm),  re.  {hysteric 1 4- 
-ism.]  the  group  of  symptoms  recognized  as 
hysterical. 

Hysteriinese  (his-te-ri-i'ne-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Hysterium  + -inese.]  Same  as  * Hysteriales. 

hysterism  (his'te-rizm),  re.  \hyster(ic)  + -ism.] 
The  hysterical  state;  hysteria.  Amer.  Jour. 
Psychol.,  II.  593. 

hysterocarcinoma  (his'Te-ro-kar-si-no'ma),  re.; 

pi.  hysterocarcinomata  (-ina-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
varepa,  uterus,  4-  Kapidvcopa,  cancer.]  Cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

Hysterocarpinse  (his//te-ro-kar-pi'ne),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Hysterocarpus  4-  -inse.]  A subfamily 
of  the  Embiotocidse  typified  by  the  genus  Hys- 
terocarpus. 

Hysterocarpus  (his"te-r5-kar'pus),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  + napirtig,  fruit.]  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Embiotocidse.  it  differs 
from  all  American  surf-fishes  in  the  very  large  number  of 
its  dorsal  spines,  and  in  its  exclusively  fresh-water  hab- 
itat. II.  traslci  is  found  in  the  tributaries  of  San  Fran- 
cisco hay.  Like  the  marine  species,  it  is  viviparous,  the 
young  being  about  an  inch  long  when  horn. 

hysterocrystallization  (his"te-ro-kris,,ta-li- 
za'shon),  re.  [Gr.  verepo q,  later,"  +"E.  crystal- 
lization.] Secondary  crystallization  in  for- 
merly compact  rocks  through  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  solutions.  Baumann,  1858. 

hys'erocystic  (his/,'te-ro-sis'tik),  a.  [Gr.  varepa, 
uterus,  + idaric,  bladder,  + -ic.]  Relating  to 
both  the  uterus  and  the  bladder. 

hystero-epileptic,  a.  II.  re.  One  who  suffers 
from  hystero-epilepsy.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, IV.  833. 

hysterogen  (his'te-ro-jen),  a.  [Gr.  varepo f, 
later,  + -yevyg,  -produced.]  Same  as  *hyslero- 
genetic. 

hysterogenetic  (his/''te-ro-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
varepog,  later,  + yeveaie,  genesis,  + -ic.]  Of  later 
origin  or  formation  ; in  petrog.,  noting  that  part 
of  an  igneous  rock  which  crystallizes  last  in  the 

?rocess  of  solidification  of  ihe  molten  magma. 

he  temi  is  applicable  to  the  quartz  and  orthoclase  in  a 
diorite  which  crystallized  after  the  plagioclase  and  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals.  It  also  applies  to  contemporary 
veins  of  like  composition  that  cut  diorite  masses,  to  many 
pegmatite  veins,  and  to  certain  kinds  of  schlieren.  Zir- 
kel,  1866. 

hysterogenic2  (his,/te-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vare- 
po f,  later,  + -yevyg,  -produced,  + -ic.]  Same 
as  * hysterogenetic . 

hysterogenite  (his-te -roj 'e-nit),  re.  [Gr. 
varepog,  later,  + -yevqg,  -produced,  + -itc2.]  A 
mineral  deposit  of  secondary  or  later  forma- 
tion, that  is,  one  derived  from  the  debris  of 
other  rocks.  Compare  *idiogenite  and  *xeno- 
qenite. 

Hysterographium  (his"tc  - ro  - graf 'i  - uni),  «. 
[NL.  (Corda,  1842),  < Hysterium  + graphium.] 
A genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi  of  the  family 
Hysteriacese.  They  have  black  calbonaceouB  ascomata 
with  a longitudinal  opening-  and  colored  muriform  spores. 
About  70  species  have  been  described.  H.  Fraxini  occurs 
frequently  on  dead  or  dying  branches  of  ash. 

hysterolaparotomy  (his"te-ro-lap-a-rot'o-mi), 
re.  [Gr.  iiartpa,  uterus,  + E.  laparotomy.]  Sur- 
gical exsection  of  the  uterus  through  an  in- 
cision made  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
hysterolith  (his'te-ro-lith),  re.  [Gr.  varepa, 
uterus,  + A/0of,  stone.]  A concretion  within 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

hysterom alacia  (his//te-ro-ma-la'si-a),  n.  [Gr. 
varepa,  uterus,  + /raXa/ci'a/softness.]  Softening 
of  the  uterus,  especially  the  pregnant  uterus, 
hysterometry  (liis-te-rom'e-tri),  «.  [Gr. 
varepa,  uterus,  + perpov,  measure.]  Measure- 
ment of  the  uterus. 

hysteromorphous  (his  ‘ tc  - ro  - mor ' fus),  a. 
[Gr.  varepog,  later,  + popfr/,  form.]  In  petrog., 
noting  those  ore-deposits  which  have  been 
formed  by  chemical  and  mechanical  influ- 
ences from  previously  existing  deposits, 
hysteromyoma  (his"te-ro-mi-6'ma,),  re.;  pi.  hys- 
teromyomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  varepa,  ute- 

rus, + NL.  myoma.]  A myoma  of  the  uterus, 
hysteromyomectomy  (his"te-r6-mi-o-mek'to- 
mi),  re.  [NL.  hysteromyoma  + Gr.  eitropi/,  ex- 
cision.] Excision  of  a myoma  of  the  uterus, 
hysteroncus  (his-te-rong'kus),  re.  [NL..  < Gr. 
varepa,  uterus,  + bysog,  a mass.]  A tumor  of 
the  uterus. 

hysteroneurasthenia  (his'/te  - ro  - nu-  ras  -the- 
nl'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  + NL. 
neurasthenia.]  A conditionin  which  the  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  and  of  neurasthenia  are  both 
present. 


hysteroneurosis 

hysteroneurosis  (his,/te-ro-nu-rd'sis),  n.  [NIi.,  ceous  plant  which  does  not  elaborate  its  own 
< Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  + vevpov,  nerve,  + -o,sts.]  nourishment,  that  is,  a saprophyte  or  parasite: 
A nervous  disorder  occurring  as  a reflex  in  dis-  opposed  to  *autophyte. 

ease  of  the  uterus.  _ hysterophytic  (his"te-ro-fit'ik),  a.  [liystero- 

hystero-oophorectomy  (his//te-ro-6'!'9-fo-rek'-  phyte  + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a hys- 
to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  +’E.  oophorec-  terophyte,  or  pertaining  to  hysterophytes. 
tomy. ] Surgical  removal  of  the  uterus  and  hysteroptosis  (his-te-rop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
ovaries.  Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  +’  rvraatg,  falling.]  Falling 

hystero-ovariotomy  (his//te-ro-o-va,/ri-ot,o-  of  the  womb, 
mi),  n.  Same  as  *hystero-6ophorectomy.  ' hysterorrhaphy  (his-te-ror'a-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
hysteropathic  (his'te-ro-path'ik),  a.  [ hyste - varepa,  uterus,  + paif>r/,  sewing.]  1.  Same  as 
ropatli-y  + -tc.]  Suffering  from  a disease  of  the  * hysteropexy . — 2.  The  closing  of  a wound  in 
uterus.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  72.  the  uterus  by  sutures. 

hysteropathy  (his-te-rop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  hysterorrhexis  (his'/te-ro-rek'sis),  n.  [NL., 
varepa,  uterus,  + -iradia,  iiradog,  disease.]  Ute-  < Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  + pzjftf,  rupture.]  Eup- 
rine  disease.  ture  of  the  uterus. 

hysteropexy  (his'te-ro-pek-si),  n.  [Gr.  iarepa,  hysterotraumatic  (his'-'te-ro-tra-mat/ik),  a. 
uterus,  + irfj^ig,  fastening.]  Operative  fixa-  [Gr.  varepa,  uterus,  + rpavya(r-),  wound,  + -tc.] 
tion  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  to  the  an-  Belating  to  or  suffering  from  hysterotrauma- 
terior  abdominal  wail  forthe relief  of  prolapse,  tism. 

hysterophyte,  n.  2.  In  phytogeog.,  a herba-  hysterotraumatism  (his,/te-r9-tra'ma-tizm), 


■ hyther 

n.  [ hysterotraumatic ) + -ism.]  Hysteria 
following  injury. 

hystricomorphine  (his*tri-ko-m6r'fin),  a. 
Same  as  hystricomorphic. 

hystricomorphous  (his,/tri-ko-m6r'fus),  a. 
Same  as  hystricomorphic. 

hystrixite  (his'trik-sit),  n.  Same  as  *histrix- 
ite. 

Hythe  beds.  See 

hyther  (hi'tlier),  n.  [ hydrometer ) + tlier- 

( mometer ).]  A line  of  equal  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort so  far  as  our  sensations  depend  upon 
the  conditions  indicated  by  the  hygrometer 
and  the  thermometer.  See  the  extract. 

But  one  generalization  seems  to  be  allowable,  namely, 
that  the  lines  of  equal  comfort,  or  the  zones  of  hythcre, 
all  run  in  approximately  parallel  directions,  showing  that 
the  law  governing  the  relation  of  humidity  to  tempera- 
ture is  similar  in  all  cases. 

IF.  F.  Tyler,  in  U.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  May  1904, 

[p.  217. 


2.  (d)  The  usual  symbol  for 
the  moment  of  inertia.  ( e ) 
In  elect.,  a symbol  for  cur- 
rent. (/)  In  math.:  (1)  The 
symbol  (i  or  i)  for  the  neo- 
mon,  the  square  root  of  mi- 
nus one  (-/—l,  ( — 1)^).  (2) 
In  quaternions,  the  symbols 
i,  j,  lc  denote  a system  of 
three  right  versors  in  three  mutually  rectangu- 
lar planes;  thus!  is  a particular  quaternion 
having  for  its  amplitude  one  right  angle.  ( g ) 
In  chem.,  i-  before  certain  compounds  has  ref- 
erence to  their  inaction  as  distinguished  from 
dextro-rotation  (d-)  or  levorotation  (1-).— 3.  An 
abbreviation  (d)  [cap.]  of  Idaho ; ( e ) [cap.] 
of  the  Latin Imperator,  emperor;  (/)  [cap.]  of 
Island;  ( g ) of  intransitive. 

-i1  (-1,  or  as  L.,  -e).  [L  -i  (whence  It.  -i),  OL. 
-ei,  -e,  -oe,  -oi  (- eis , -es,  -is)  = (Jr.  -oi  = Skt. 
-as  = Goth._-ds  = AS.  -as,  E.  -es,  -s,  etc.,  Indo- 
Eur.  -os,  -as,  contracted  from  *-o-es,  *-a-es. 
The  original  ending  -s,  which  appears  in  other 
Latin  and  Greek  declensions,  was  lost  in  the 
second  declension  through  conformity  to  cer- 
tain accompanying  pronominal  and  adjective 
forms  (L.  isti,  illi , Gr.  oi,  etc.).]  A nomina- 
tive plural  ending  of  Latin  masculine  nouns 
and  adjectives  of  the  ‘second’  declension, 
with  nominative  singular  in  -us,  or  without 
suffix,  many  of  which  have  come  into  English 
use,  literary  or  technical.  Examples  are  acini , 
cy at hi,  denarii,  foci,  genii,  hippopotami,  illuminati,  liter- 
ati, loci,  ocelli,  radii,  Galli,  I bed,  Chatti,  etc.  In  some 
instances  there  is  also  a regular  English  plural  in  -es 
after  the  ending -ms,  as  focuses,  geniuses,  hippopotamuses, 
etc.  This  plural  suffix  appears  in  many  classnames  in 
zoology  and  botany  which  are  plurals  of  individual  or 
generic  names  in  -us  which  are  less  often  used  in  the 
singular.  Examples  are  Acanthopterygii,  Chondroptery- 
gii  (sc.  pisces,  fish),  Acrocarpi  (sc.  viusci,  mosses),  etc. 
See  also  -ini,  etc. 

-i2  (e).  [It.  -i,  <L.  -i.  see  *4!.]  A nominative 
plural  suffix  of  Italian  nouns  sometimes  used 
in  English,  as  banditti , dilettanti , lazzaroni , 
scudiy  soprani , etc. 

-i3  (-i,  or  as  L.,  -e).  [L.  -i  = O Celtic  -i,  of  dif- 
ferent origin  from  Gr.  -ov,  etc.,  and  L.  -is 
(*-es-is,  > -er-is,  etc.),  AS.  -es,  Eng.  -es,  «,’«.] 
The  ending  of  some  Latin  genitives  singular 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, occurring  in  some  ancient,  medieval  or 
modern  Latin  phrases  used  in  English,  as 
genius  loci,  lapis  lazuli,  quid  novi,  etc. 

Ia.  An  abhrevation  of  Iowa. 
iambist  (i-am'bist),  n.  [iamb  4-  -ist.J  A writer 
of  iambic  verse ; hence,  a satirist ; a lampooner. 
See  iambus. 

With  a malignity  of  personal  slander  not  inferior  to  the 
Iambist  Archilochus.  Grate,  Greece,  VIIL  ii.  67. 

Ianassa  (i-a-nas’a),  n.  [XI..,  K Gr.  'lavaooa, 
a name  of  a Nereid.]  A genus  of  extinct  fishes 
of  the  family  Petalodontidse , having  a body 
shaped  like  a ray,  with  shagreen  skin  and  the 
dentition  consisting  of  pavement  teeth  ar- 
ranged in  longitudinal  rows,  each  tooth  over- 
lapping the  next  in  front.  It  is  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

ianthine  (I -an' thin),  a.  [L.  ianthinus,  < Gr. 
i avdivoc,  of  the  color  of  violets,  < lavdog,  lavbov, 
a violet,  < lov,  violet,  +avdo;,  flower.]  Violet- 
colored.  Treas.  Bot.,  p.  616.  N.  E.  D. 
iatrarchy  (I'a-trar-ki),  n.  [Gr.iarpdf,  physician, 
+ -ap^ta,  < apxeiv,  rule.]  The  order  or  profes- 
sion of  physicians.  N.  E.  D.  [Nonce-word.] 

The  chiefs  of  the  Hierarchy,  the  Iatrarchy,  . . . the 
Hoplarchy.  Southey , Doctor,  VII.  498. 

iatrochemistry  (i-a/7  tro  - kem'is-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
j arpdc,  physician,  4-  E.  chemistry.']  The  chem- 
istry of  tlie  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries.  In  that  period  the  substitution  of 
remedies  prepared  by  artificial  chemical  processes  for  the 
roots  and  herbs  of  earlier  medicine  greatly  changed  the 
practice  of  that  art,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  medical  or 


plants  belonging  to  tbe  family  Orchidacese. 
. See  Spiranthes. 

ibis,  n.  4.  In  angling,  an  artificial  hackle-fly, 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  with  body,  hackle, 
wings,  and  tail  scarlet. -straw-necked  ibis, Car- 

phibis  spinicolli8,  an  Australian  species  which  has  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  neck  developed  as  slender  yellowish 
spines.  Very  similar  species  occur  in  South  America. 

-ible.  See  -ble. 

iboga  (e-bo'ga),  n.  [W.  African.]  A name, 
in  the  Kongo  region  of  West  Africa,  of  a shrub 


medicophysiological  theories  to  a great  extent  stimulated 
and  guided  chemical  investigation.  Among  the  more 
prominent  iatrochemists  wei  ; Paracelsus,  Libavius,  Van 
Helmont,  Sylvius,  Tachenius,  and  Glauber. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  the  present  time  how  the 
iatrochemistry  developed  and  flourished  as  long  as  it  did. 

Science,  July,  1904,  p.  2. 

iatromathematics  (I-a7/tro-math-e-mat'iks),  n. 

[Gr.  tar  pur,  physician,  4-  padr/paTina,  mathe- 
matics.] Same  as  *iatrophysics. 
iatrophysics  (I-a-tro-fiz'iks),  n.  [Gr.  iarpig, 
physician,  +<pvaiud,  physics.]  The  theory  and 
practice  of  the  iatrophysical  school  of  nhysi-  tae  dogbane  family,  Tabernanthe  Iboga 
cians  -though  growing  wild  in  this  region,  it  is  frequently 

, - v ..  _ rT,  , cultivated  near  the  native  villages  for  the  sake  of  its 

ADanag  [e- Da-nag  ),  n.  [Ibanag  (Cagayan)  medicinal  and  narcotic  roots,  which  contain  an  alkaloid 
name.]  1.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Ca-  similar  in  its  action  to  cocaine, 
gayansof  northernLuzon.— 2.  One  who  speaks  ibogaine  (e-bo'ga-in),  n.  [iboga  + -ine?.]  An 
the  Ibanag  language.  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  Kongo-plant  and 

I-bar  (i'bar),  n.  1.  A metal  bar  having  a cross-  iboga.  It  produces  anesthesia  like  cocaine 
section  like  the  capital  letter  I. — 2.  Amistaken  and  aets  uPon  the  medulla  like  cola, 
spelling  for  eye-bar.  I.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Iesus 

Iberian1.  I.  a.  3.  Ill  anthrop.,  of  or  pertaining  . Chrjstus,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  dolichocephalic  dark  type  inhabiting  the  lcacin  (i-ka'sin),  n.  [icaco  + -in'2.]  A color- 
greater  part  of  southern  Europe  and  parts  of  less  compoimd, (^HjgO or  C^yH^O,  found  in 


northern  Africa.  Also  called  Mediterranean. 

It  comprises  the  Ibero-insular  and  Atlanto- 
Mediterranean  type  of  Deniker. 

II  n.  3.  In  anthrop.,  a member  of  the  Iberian 
race. 

Iberian2,  a.  II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Iberia, 
a country  of  ancient  Asia  corresponding  to 
what  is  now  called  Georgia. 

Iberianism  (i-be'ri-an-izm),  n.  [Iberianl  4-  

-ism.]  The  desire  to  unite  Spain  and  Portugal  I.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Institute  of  Civil 


elemi  resin.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which 
melt  at  175°  C. 

ice,  n.— Brash  Ice.  See  brashi,  4 (!>).— Dead  Ice,  an- 
cient ice  retained  in  * fossil  glaciers  ’ or  elsewhere  under 
the  soil  and  not  moving  downward. — Rock  ice,  ice  of 
ancient  origin,  interbedded  with  detrital  layers.  Geog. 
J our.  (R.  G.  S.),  XII.  167.—  Sludge  Ice,  soft  crystals 
which  are  formed  by  the  frost  when  it  first  attacks  the 
ruffled  surface  of  the  ocean.— Stone  ice.  Same  as  dead 
■kice.—  The  great  ice,  ail  ice-sheet;  a continental  glacier, 
as  in  Greenland.— To  cut  ice.  See  kcut. 


under  one  crown,  with  the' ancient  name“of 
Iberia.  Lit.  World,  Oct.  3,  1880,  p.  234. 
Iberic  (i-ber'ik),  a.  .and  n.  [L.  Ibericus,  < Gr. 
'Ipypucdg,  < Iberians.]  Same  as  Iberian L 

This  form  of  construction  seems  to  be  quite  typical  in 
the  Iberic  West. 

A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XXL  187. 


Engineers . 

Iceberg  theory,  the  theory  that  the  distribution  of 
drift  and  of  erratic  boulders  and  the  scoring  of  the  under- 
lying rock-surface  are  accounted  for  by  the  movements  of 
icebergs  during  a period  of  continental  submergence  : 
now  generally  replaced  by  the  -kglacial  theory  (which 
see). — Tabular  iceberg,  an  even-topped  iceberg  of  con- 
siderable size.  Such  bergs  are  common  in  the  antarctic 


Iberism  (l'ber-izm),  n.  [Iberiay  ancient  name  . 8eas  ^ld  are  derived  fronTthe  south  polar  ice-sheet, 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  + -ism.]  The  prin-  ice-bird,  n.  2.  The  Indian  goatsucker,  Capri- 
ciples  of  the  Iberists ; Iberianism.  mulgus  asiaticus:  so  called  because  its  note 

Iberist  (i'ber-ist),  n.  [Iberia  + -ist.]  An  ad-  resembles  “the  sound  of  a stone  scudding 
vocate  of  the  political  union  of  Spain  and  ,over  jce.” 

Portugal.  ice-blindness  (is'bllnd'nes),  n.  Same  as  snow- 

Iberite2  (l'ber-It),  n.  [Iberia  4-  -»(e2.]  An  ad-  . blindness.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  13. 
vocate  of  Iberianism.  ice-block  (is'blok),  n.  In  geol.,  a portion  of  a 

Ibero-Celtic  (I-be"r6-sel'tik),  a.  Iberian  and  . retreating  glacier,  isolated  by  melting. 

Celtic.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  201.  ice-bolt  (Is'bolt),  n.  A sudden  descent  of  ice ; 

Ibero-Celto-Teutonic  (i-be^ro-seFto-tu-ton'-  an  avalanche ; figuratively,  a sensation  as  of 
ik),  a.  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic-.  Keane,  the  sudden  chill  of  piercing  cold. 

Ethnology,  p.  201.  The  fearful  icebolts  of  the  mountain. 

Ibero-insular  (I-be//ro-in,§ii-lar),  a.  In  an-  MacMillan,  Bible  Teachings,  iv. 

Virop.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a race  or  type  in-  ice-borne  (is'born),  a.  Borne  or  conveyed  by 
habiting  a large  part  of  Spain,  Portugal,  ice:  especially  applied  to  a boulder  which  has 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  southern  Italy,  includ-  been  carried  and  deposited  by  ice  during  the 
mg  Sicily,  characterized  by  short  stature,  long  glacial  period.  I.yell. 
heads,  tawny  white  skin,  and  black  hair.  IJeni-  ice-breaker,  n.  4.  A hand- or  power-machine 
ker,  Kaces  of  Man,  p.  285.  for  breaking  ice  into  small  fragments  for 

n. — Abyssinian  ibex,  Capra  walie,  a rare  species  various  uses. 

horns.— Arabian  ibex,  Capra  ice-calk  (Is'k&k),  n.  Same  as  calk 3,  2. 

ice-can  (is'kan),  n.  A large,  deep,  and  narrow 
sheet-iron  can  designed  to  hold  the  distilled 
water  used  in  making  ice.  The  can  is  sunk  in  the 
cold  brine  of  the  freezing-tank  and  remains  there  until 
its  contents  are  frozen. 

ice-cave  (Is'kav),  n.  1.  A cave  in  which  ice 
is  formed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  outlast  the 
warm  season ; a glacifere. — 2.  A hollow  under 
the  end  of  a glacier,  whence  the  glacial  stream 
flows  out. 

The  term  “ice-cave,”  in  the  author’s  opinion,  should 
especially  apply  to  the  hollows  in  the  ice  at  the  lower  end 
of  glaciers,  whence  the  glacier  waters  make  their  exit. 

Geog.  J our.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX  67a 

ice-chipper  (is'ehip,/er),  n.  A hand-tool  con- 
sisting of  a combined  knife  and  chisel  for 
chopping  ice  into  fragments, 
ice-cliff  (Is'klif),  n.  1.  The  precipitous  front 
of  a tide-water  glacier. — 2.  A cliff  formed  by 
marine  erosion,  in  arctic  regions,  where  the 
land  consists  of  ice  with  more  or  less  inter- 
stratified  and  overlying  detritus. 


with  strongly'  curved 
sinaitica,  a species 
of  ibex  which  has 
much  compressed 
horns  with  the 
knobs  at  irregular 
intervals:  found  in 
Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  upper  Egypt.— 
Himalayan  ibex, 
Capra  sibirica,  a 
large  species  of  the 
mountains  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  distin- 
guished by  its  size 
and  heavy  beard. 

Ibidium  (i-bid'- 
i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Salisbury, 
1812).  < Gr.  1/3(5- 
(l/3«5-),ibis.  The 
anthers  were 
compared  to  the 
head  of  an  ibis.] 

A genus  of  mon- 
ocotyledonous 


Ibidium  cemuum. 

(From  Britton  and  Brown’s  ••  Illus. 
Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Can- 
ada.”) 


ice-cloud 

ice-cloud  (Is'kloud),  n.  A cloud  composed  of 
fine  globules  of  ice,  or  of  globules  of  water 
colder  than  ice,  which  on  touching  any  solid 
body  adhere  as  frostwork;  a frost-cloud;  a 
rime-cloud:  often  a very  low  stratum  of  ice 
fog. 

ice-craft  (is'kraft),  n.  Skill  iu  traveling  on 
ice,  or  in  dealing  with  its  dangers,  as  in  arctic 
exploration  ormountain-climbing.  Daily  News, 
March  5,  1890.  N.  E.  D. 
ice-creeper  (Is'kre'per),  n.  Same  as  creeper, 
6 (70- 

Iced  liver,  heart,  etc.,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  se- 
rous membrane  covering  the  liver,  heart,  etc.,  accom- 
panied by  a fibrinous  exudation  resembling  the  icing  on 
cake.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  273. 

ice-dike  (is'dik),  n.  A crevice  in  a glacier 
which  becomes  filled  with  ice  of  secondary  or 
later  development  and  strongly  resembles  a 
mineral  vein.  W.  H.  Slierzer. 
ice-dock  (is'dok),  n.  A basin  in  the  ice, 
either  natural  or  sawed  out  with  ice-saws, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a ship. 
Such  ‘ docks  ’ are  often  made  by  navigators  in  the  polar  re- 
gions in  order  to  avoid  being  pinned  or  nipped  between 
two  closing  floes. 

ice-drag  (is'drag),  n.  A hooked  iron  instru- 
ment planted  in  the  ice  ahead  of  a vessel, 
used  like  a kedge-anehor  in  warping  her  along, 
ice-dump  (is'dump),  n.  A sheet-iron  tank 
containing  a sloping  grid  in  which  an  ice-can 
with  its  ice-block  is  upset  to  cause  the  block 
to  slip  out  of  the  can.  See  *ice-can. 
ice-farm  (is'farm),  n.  A body  of  water  with 
the  necessary  buildings,  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  for  the  market ; in  India,  a place 
where  ice  is  obtained  by  allowing  water  to 
freeze,  at  night,  in  shallow  earthenware  pans. 
Sei.  Amer.,  Jau.  25,  1908,  p.  58. 
ice-fender  (is'fen"der),  n.  A fender  or  guard 
for  protecting  a vessel  from  injury  by  ice. 
ice-fish  (Is'fish),  n.  1.  A little  fish,  the  caplin, 
Mallotus  villosus,  of  the  family  Argentin  idee,  liv- 
ing in  arctic  American  waters  and  much 
valued  as  food.  See  caplin [Rare.] — 2.  A 
small  translucent  fish,  Salanx  microdon,  of  the 
rivers  of  Japan  and  China, 
ice-fog  (is'fog),  n.  A fog  produced  by  wind 
blowing  over  fields  of  ice. 
ice-front  (is'frunt),  n.  The  border  of  a glacier 
or  ice-sheet. 

ice-gorge  (Is'gOrj),  n.  1.  A blockade  of  ice  in 
a river. — 2.  A narrow,  steep-sided  gorge  in 
whose  bottom,  amid  large  fallen  rocks,  ice 
forms  in  the  winter  and  endures  until  late  in 
the  summer  or  longer.  Ice-gorges  occur  in  a 
number  of  localities  in  New  England  and  New 
York. 

ice-guard  (is'gard),  n.  In  lumbering,  a frame 
or  fence  of  heavy  timbers  set  sloping  about  a 
cluster  of  boom-piles,  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  boom  by  ice.  The  timbers  are  securely 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  boom-piles  : the  other  end  rests 
on  the  bed  of  the  lake  or  stream,  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ice  is 
forced  to  mount  the  guards  and  is  so  broken  up. 
ice-gush  (is'gush),  n.  A mass  of  mingled  ice 
and  water  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a crevasse 
in  a glacier. 

Now  and  then  a horse  will  lose  his  footing  and  slide 
down  to  the  bottom  with  a rush,  but  never  once  did  one 
of  them  refuse  to  climb  out  of  an  ice-gush  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  although  many  times  they  left  a trail  of 
blood  behind  them  where  they  had  been  cut  and  bruised 
in  their  fall.  J our . Franklin  Institute,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  304. 

ice-hill,  n.  2.  A large  mass  or  mound  of  ice  of 
indefinite  height. — 3.  An  artificial  toboggan- 
slide. 

The  Russians  are  extremely  fond  of  this  amusement, 
and  often  have  these  ice-hills  erected  at  some  village  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town. 

Englishwoman  in  Russia,  p.  215.  N.  E.  D. 

ice-hockey  (Is'hok^i),  n.  A game,  developed 
from  field-hockey,  played  on  ice,  either  on 
open  ponds  or  in  rinks.  It  is  usually  specified  that 
the  rink  shall  be  at  least  112  feet  long  by  58  feet  wide. 
A team  is  composed  of  7 men,  4 forwards  or  rushers,  who 
carry  the  attack,  and  3 others,  called  cover-point,  point, 
and  goal-keeper,  whose  work  is  principally  defensive,  al- 
though the  cover-point  often  hacks  up  or  ‘feeds’  the 
rushers  or  forwards.  The  ice-surface  for  this  game  may 
vary  in  length  or  breadth.  If  played  in  a rink,  goals  are 
erected  at  either  end  and  the  surface  is  bounded  by 
planking  2 feet  or  more  in  height.  The  sticks  which  the 
players  use  are  made  of  ash,  curved  at  the  end ; the 
curved  part  is  formed  into  a blade  less  than  13  inches  in 
length  and  3 in  width,  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  allowing  about  a foot  of  the  stick  upon  the  ice. 
The  puck,  as  it  is  called,  is  a disk  of  vulcanized  rubber  3 
' inches  in  diameter  and  1 in  thickness,  which  is  slid  along 
the  ice,  although  it  can  be  lifted  by  a wrist  motion  so  as 
to  fly  through  the  air.  Two  halves  of  20  minutes  each 
constitute  the  time  of  play,  with  an  intermission  of  10 
minutes.  The  game  is  started  by  facing  the  puck  in  the 


center  of  the  field  of  play.  This  consists  in  placing  the 
puck  on  the  middle  point  of  the  field  between  the  sticks 
of  two  opposing  center  forwards.  The  referee  calls 
play,  and  each  man  then  strives  to  gain  possession  of  the 
puck  and  pass  it  to  players  of  his  own  side.  The  for- 
wards are  usually  divided  into  two  centers  and  two 
wings,  and  the  puck  is  shot  diagonally  across  the  surface 
from  one  player  to  another.  The  players  use  both  hands 
on  the  stick,  and  a good  player  rarely  resorts  to  a one- 
hand  use  of  the  stick.  No  player  is  allowed  to  raise  his 
stick  above  the  shoulder.  The  puck  may  be  advanced  by 
the  use  of  the  stick,  but  it  may  be  stopped  by  the  skate 
or  the  body.  The  goal-tender  stands  between  the  goal-posts, 
and  the  rule  provides  that  he  must  not  lie,  sit,  or  kneel 
upon  the  ice,  but  must  maintain  a standing  position. 
His  play  consists  in  defending  the  goal  and  shooting  the 
puck  off  from  one  side  to  the  other  when  the  goal  is  in 
danger.  There  is  a referee  who  Jias  charge  of  the  play  : 
two  goal-umpires,  one  at  each  end,  decide  whether 
the  puck  passes  through  the  goal.  Rules  for  off-  and 
on-side  play  prevail  in  hockey ; that  is,  a player  must 
always  be  on  his  own  side  of  the  puck,  and  is  off-side  if  he 
is  nearer  the  opponents’  goal-line  than  the  player  of  his 
own  team  who  last  hit  the  puck,  in  which  event  he  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  it  or  interfere  or  obstruct  an  opponent 
until  again  on-side.  He  is  put  on-side  when  the  puck 
has  been  touched  by  an  opponent,  or  when  he  has  skated 
behind  one  of  his  own  side  who  either  has  possession  of 
the  puck  or  played  it  last  when  behind  the  offender. 
Body-checking,  blocking,  and  interfering  when  on-side 
are  allowed.  Charging  from  behind,  tripping,  collaring, 
kicking,  and  cross-checking  are  not  allowed.  The  final 
result  is  determined  by  the  number  of  goals  scored  in  the 
two  halves. 

ice-jam  (Is'jam),  n.  A mass  of  fragments  of 
river  ice  piled  irregularly  by  the  current,  so 
as  to  obstruct  its  flow. 

Iceland  agate.  See  *agate 2. 

ice-lead  (Is'led),  n.  A temporary  channel 
leading  into  or  entirely  through  an  ice-field, 
which  is  liable  to  be  closed  at  any  moment  by 
the  movement  of  the  ice. 

ice-line  (is'lin),  n.  In  thermodynam.,  a curve 
showing  the  pressure  atwhich  for  any  temper- 
ature  a mixture  of  ice  and  water  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium.  W.  Watson,  Text-book  of 
Physics,  p.  267. 

ice-iobe  (is'lob),  n.  A forward -reaching  part 
of  an  ice-sheet  with  a convex  front,  the  advance 
of  which  is  due  to  its  having  moved  along 
lower  ground  than  that  on  either  side.  Thus 
the  continental  ice-sheet  of  the  glacial  period  in  North 
America  was  divided  into  various  ice-lobes,  along  its 
southern  margin,  known  as  the  Michigan  lobe,  the  Green 
Bay  lobe,  etc.  See  hlobe. 

The  relation  of  the  Michigan,  Saginaw  and  Huron-Erie 
ice-lobes  in  lower  Michigan  during  the  Wisconsin  stage  of 
glaciation.  Science,  Feb.  6,  1903,  p.  224. 

ice-locomotive  (IsT6-ko-m6,,tiv),  n.  A loco- 
motive or  motor-car  having  spurs  or  teeth  on 
its  driving-wheels  to  enable  it  to  travel  on 
ice. 

Icelus  (is'e-lus?),  n.  [NL.  (Kroyer,  1845),  < 
Gr.  'I/ceJof,  Icelus,  son  of  Hypnus,  the  god  of 


Icelus  spiniger. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

sleep.]  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Cottidse,  found  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific.  I.  bicornis  is  the  best-known 
species.  I.  spiniger  is  a species  found  in  Bering 
Sea. 

iceman,  n.  3.  An  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  ice  on  a skatiug-pond  in  order  and  to 
assist  those  who  meet  with  accidents  while 
skating.  See  *ice-master,  2. 

A rescue  by  the  icemen  belonging  to  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  All  the  Year  Bound,  1860,  p.  292. 

ice-marker  (Is'mar/,ker),  n.  A plow-shaped 
device  for  marking  a groove  in  iee  which  is  to 
be  cut  into  blocks.  It  is  guided  by  a gage 
which  runs  in  the  last-plowed  groove. 

ice-marking  (Is'mar"king),  n.  Same  as  ice- 
mark. 

ice-master,  n.  2.  An  official  appointed  to 
keep  the  ice  on  a public  skating-pond  in  order. 
See  +iceman,  3. 

ice-mill  (Is'mil),  n.  Same  as  moulin. 

Icenian  (i-se'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Ieerti,  an  ancient 
people  of  southern  Britain.]  In  geol.,  a name 
which  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  the 
Norwich  crag  of  the  English  Pliocene  forma- 
tion. See  cragl,  2. 

ice-nip  (Is'nip),  n.  The  nip  or  grip  of  the  ice 
upon  a vessel  which  is  caught  and  squeezed 
between  two  floes. 

ice-pan  (is'pan),  n.  A small  sheet  or  slab  of 
floating  ice  ; pancake  ice. 


ice-scooter 

The  ice-pans  appear  to  drift  capriciously  backward  and 
forward,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  40. 

ice-pigeon  (is'pi j'on ),  n.  A breed  of  small 
domesticated  pigeons  whose  prevailing  colors 
are  pale  bluish  lavender,  with  faint  lacings  or 
spangles.  The  feet  are  heavily  feathered 
save  in  the  variety  known  as  tho  Ural. 
ice-pillar  (Is'pil"ar),  n.  The  pedestal  of  a 
glacier  table. 

ice-pilot  (is'pIUgt),  n.  Same  as  ice-master,  1. 
ice-pipe  (ls'pip),  n.  A projecting  tube  of  ice 
which  is  produced  by  frost  in  regions  whose 
surface  soil  is  a tough,  water-soaked  clay. 
The  upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  first  frozen  solid  for  a shal- 
low depth.  As  the  frost  solidifies  and  expands  the  lower- 
lying  layers,  the  neighboring  water  is  forced  to  spurt 
through  the  crust  at  innumerable  points,  freezing  as  it 
emerges  and  forming  the  ice-pipes.  Van  Ilise,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Monographs,  XI. VII.  444. 

ice-plank  (is'plangk),  ».  A bridge  on  the 
deck  of  an  arctic  vessel,  crossing  from  one 
side  to  the  other ; a spike-plank, 
ice-plant,  n.  New  Zealand  ice-plant.  Same  as 
New  Zealand  spinach  (which  see,  under  spinach).—  Tas- 
manian ice-plant,  the  Victorian  bowei -spinach,  Tetra- 
gonia  implexicoma.  See  Australian  spinach,  under 
spinach. 

ice-point  (Js'point),  n.  The  point  upon  a 
thermometric  scale  which  corresponds  to  the 
melting-point  of  ice.  The  ice-point  is  0°  C. 
+ 32°  F.,  and  + 273°  (absolute).  Philos. 

_ Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1903,  ser.  A,  p.  108. 
ice-prow  (is' prou).  n.  A temporary  structure 
fitted  in  front  of  the  stem  and  around  the 
bows  of  tugboats  and  similar  vessels  in  winter 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  ice  and  to  protect  the 
bows  from  injury.  Also  false  bow  and  ice- 
rum. 

ice-pyramid  (is'pir"a-mid),  n.  The  form  as- 
sumed by  a pedestal'  of  iee  on  a glacier,  after 
the  protecting  slab  of  stone  or  debris  has 
fallen  from  it. 
ice-ram  (is 
ram),  n.  Same 
as  Mce-prow. 

Icerya  (is-e- 
ri'a),  n.  [NL. 

( Signore  t, 

1875),  <F.  leery, 
a proper  name.] 

A noted  genus 
of  Coccidse  of 
the  siibfamily 
Monophlebinee, 
usually  covered 
with  wax  and 
secreting  their 
eggs  in  a long 
waxen  mass 
which  is  often 
longitudinally 
ribbed.  Twenty 
species  are  known,  and  some  of  them  are  noted  pests.  7. 
purchasi  of  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Califor- 
nia, and  Portugal  is  the  famous  fluted  scale,  white  scale,  or 
cushion-scale  (see  cushion- scale)  which  was  brought  under 


Fluted  Scale  ( Icerya  purchasi), 
male  series. 

a,  male  insect,  with  greater  enlarge- 
ments of  base  of  wing  and  foot  at  b and 
c ; d,  second  stage  of  larva  ; e,  pupa ; /, 
cocoon.  Enlarged  about  five  times. 
(Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


Fluted  Scale  ( Icerya  purchasi),  female  series  illustrating 
development  of  female  insect  from  young 
larva  to  adult  gravid  stage. 

a,  newly  hatched  larva;  b,  second  stage;  c,  third  stage;  d,  full- 
grown  female;  e,  f,  same  after  secretion  of  egg  sac.  All  (except 
antennae)  about  twice  natural  size.  (Riley  and  Marlatt,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

control  in  California,  South  Africa,  and  Portugal  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Australian  ladybug,  Vedalia  ( Novius ) 
cardinalis.  Other  noted  species  are  I.  segyptiacum,  I. 
seycheUarum,  and  I.  montserratensis.  See  Australian 
^lady bug,  with  cut. 

ice-SCOOter  (is'sko,/ter),  n.  A craft,  a combina- 
tion of  sailing-yacht  and  ice-boat,  peculiar  to 
Long  Island.  It  sails  as  well  in  water  as  on  ice,  and 
may  be  run  from  one  element  to  the  other  without 
change  of  rig  or  appliances.  On  the  flat  hull  of  the  boat 
steel  runners  are  fitted,  as  on  an  ice-boat.  The  boat  may 


ice-scooter 


Ice-scooter. 

A,  boat  in  motion  ; B,  boat,  placed  so  as  to  show  bottom  of  hull 
with  steel  runners. 

be  steered  either  by  the  one  head-sail  or  by  an  oar-shaped 
metal  blade  trailed  over  the  stern,  which  acts  as  a rudder 
when  in  the  water,  and  when  on  the  ice  cuts  into  the  sur- 
face on  one  side  of  tile  keel-line  or  the  other  as  may  be 
required  for  turning  the  boat's  head.  These  scooters  may 
be  run  alternately  through  water  and  over  ice,  as  their 
speed  allows  them  to  climb  out  of  the  water  without  any 
. assistance  other  than  their  own  momentum. 
ice-SCJUring  (is'skouring),  n.  The  general 
process  of  abrasion  and  erosion  by  meang  of 
glaciers. 

Ice-scouring  during  maximum  glaciation  reached  far  up 
the  mountain  slopes  above  the  trough  walls,  but  was  with- 
out great  influence  on  form. 

Science,  April  5,  1901,  p.  552. 

ice-scraper,  n.  2.  An  implement  of  the  Alas- 
kan Eskimos  consisting  of  a handle  to  which 
are  attached  several  seal  claws:  used  by 
hunters,  who  imitate  the  movements  of  the 
seal,  to  produce  the  noise  made  by  basking 
seals. 

ice-shed  (Is'shed),  n.  The  dividing-line  from 
which  the  ice  of  a continental  glacier  moves 
in  opposite  directions. 

ice-sky  (is'ski),  n.  A bright  whitish  sky  in 
polar  regions,  near  the  horizon,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a distant  field  of  ice  or  snow, 
ice-spur  (is'spfer),  n.  A device  worn  on  a shoe 
to  prevent  slipping  on  an  icy  surface.  Minsk eu. 
ice-stjrm  (Is'stfirm),  n.  A fall  of  ice,  or  of 
sleet  turning  to  ice,  or  of  hailstones  and  larger 
agglomerated  masses  of  ice;  a storm  in  which 
falling  rain  freezes  upon  the  objects  which  it 
touches. 

ice- 1 angle  (Is'tung),  n.  1.  A lobe  of  a gla- 
cier. See  * ice-lobe . 

This  book  will  consist  of  a detailed  description  of  about 
fifteen  Greenland  ice-tongues,  and  of  a portion  of  the 
main  ice  cap,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  significant 
features.  Science,  Aug.  5,  1904,  p.  188. 

2.  A submerged  mass  of  ice  which  projects 
horizontally  from  an  iceberg, 
ice-tub  (Is'tub),  n.  A tub-shaped  receptacle 
of  earthenware  or  glass  for  holding  cracked 
ice.  E.  A.  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
U.  S.,  p.  286. 

ice-vein  (ls'van),  n.  Same  as  *ice-lead. 
icb.  An  abbreviation  of  ichthyology. 

Ichabod  (ik'a-bod),  n.  [LL.  Ichabod,  < Heb. 
Ikhabod,  < t,  not,  4-  kliabod,  glory.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  1 Sam.  iv.  21:  “And  she  named  the 
child  Ichabod,  saying,  The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel.”]  A Hebrew  name  (see  etym.) 
used  allusively  in  various  connections,  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  to  say  Ichabod  (to  or  of  a 
thing),  implying  that  its  glory  has  departed. 

“Whenever  Wil mot  Edge  is  away,  the  curries  of  this 
club  go  to  the  devil.”  . . . He  pushed  away  his  plate. 
“Bring  me  some  cold  beef,”  lie  commanded,  and  the 
waiter  brought  it  with  an  air  that  said  “ Ichabod  ” for  the 
Imperim.  Anthony  Hope,  Tristram  of  Blent,  xxi. 

ichabDiiad  (ik-a-bod'i-ad),  n.  [ Ichabod  4-  -i- 
ad , as  in  Iliad, \ Jeremiad , etc.  The  allusion 
is  to  1 Sam.  iv.  21 : see  * Ichabod.']  A lamenta- 
tion for  the  fall  or  deterioration  of  something. 

Leader-writers,  contributors  to  magazines,  British  con- 
suls, popular  authors  of  jere  niads  and  ichabodiads  write 
on  this  subject  [geographical  conditions  affecting  British 
trade],  if  not  with  unanimity,  at  least,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a harmony  that  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  very  com- 
forting to  our  competitors,  but  far  from  cheering  to  the 
representatives  of  British  trade  and  industry. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  425. 

ichhu  (ech'ho),  n.  [Also  ichu ; Quichua  ichhu.] 
Same  as  * puna-grass . 

ichiban  (e'chi-ban),  a.  [Jap.  ichi-ban,  number 
one,  the  first,  the  best,  < ichi,  one,  + ban,  a 
suffix  indicating  number.]  Number  one;  the 
first ; the  best. 


icbneumonid  (ik-nu'mo-nid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
An  insect  of  the  bymenopterous  family  Ichneu- 
monidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  family, 
ichneumonize  (ik-nii'mon-iz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and 
pp.  ich ue unionized,  ppr.  ichneumonizing.  [ ich- 
neumon + - tee .]  To  parasitize,  as  with  a 

member  of  the  family  Ichneumonidse. 
ichneumonoid  (ik-nu'mon-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
superfamily  Ichneumonoidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  this  superfamily. 
Ichneumonoidea  (ik-nu-mo-noi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ichneumon  -1-  - oidea. ] The  hymenop- 
terous  family  Ichneumonidse  considered  as  a 
superfamily. 

ichneumonologist  (ik-nu-mo-nol'o-jist),  n. 
[ ichneumonolog-y  + -1st.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  the  study  of  the  Ichneumonoidea. 
ichneutic  (ik-nu'tik),  a.  [Gr.  lxvsvtikoc,  < 
IxvevTyg,  a tracker,  < ixveveiv,  track:  see  ich- 
neumon.]  Relating  to  tracking,  or  to  the 
hunter  who  tracks  his  game, 
ichnograph,  n.  2.  A treatise  on  tracks,  spe- 
cially fossil  trails,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley. — 3.  A 
_ fossil  track  or  trail  of  an  extinct  animal, 
ichnomancy  (ik'no-man-si),  n.  [G-r.  txyog, 
footprint,  + pavrei'a,  divination.]  Divination 
by  observation  of  footprints, 
icbo  (e'eho),  n.  [Jap.]  The  gingko  or  maiden- 
hair-tree  of  Japan,  Ginkgo  biloba.  It  is  culti- 
vated partly  for  its  fruits,  the  kernels  of  which 
are  eaten,  but  principally  for  the  adornment 
of  temple  courts  and  cemeteries.  Its  wood  is 
of  a bright-yellowish  color,  fine-grained,  capa- 
ble of  polish,  tender  and  easily  broken,  and 
therefore  not  so  highly  prized  as  the  woods  of 
many  other  native  trees, 
ichtbalbin  (ik-thal'bin),  n.  [ichth(yol)  + al- 
b(umen)  + -in2.]  A grayish-brown,  odorless 
and  almost  tasteless  powder  made  by  precipi- 
tating a solution  of  ichthyol  and  albumen  with 
mineral  acids ; ichthyol  albuminate : used  as 
an  antiseptic  (internal  and  external), 
ichthargan  (ik-thar'gan),  n.  [ ichth(yol ) + 
Gr.  apy(vpoc),  silver,  + -on.]  A trade-name 
of  silver  ichthyol  sulphonate.  It  is  used  in 
medicine. 

ichthoform  (ik'tko-fSrm),  n.  [ichth(y)o-(sul- 
phonic)  + formaldehyde).']  A dark-brown, 
odorless  and  tasteless  powder  obtained  by 
treating  ichthyosulphonic  acid  with  formalde- 
hyde solution  : a surgical  and  intestinal  anti- 
septic. 

ichthulinic  (ik-thu-lin'ik),  a.  [ichthulin  4- 
- ic .]  Derived  from  ichthulin:  applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  by  treating  ichthulin  with  alkalies. 
It  is  similar  in  composition  to  avivitellinic  acid  ; like  this 
it  is  probably  a paranucleinic  acid. 

ichthyal  (ik'thi-al),  a.  [Gr.  txBbq,  fish,  + -oil.] 
Same  as  ichtliyic. 

Ichthydiidse  (ik-thi-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ichthydium  + -idee.]  A family  of  Gastrotricha 
having  the  skin  either  naked  or  beset  with 
scales  or  papilbe,  but  never  with  spines.  The 
typical  genus  is  Ichthydium. 

Ichthydium  (ik-thid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg,  1830),  < Gr.  ixBudtov,  dim.  o£  ixBvc,  a fish.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ichthydiidse. 
ichthyization  (ik^thi-I-za/shon),  n.  [ fiehthyze 
(<  Gr.  ixBii f,  fish,  + - ize ) -f  -ation.)  The  pro- 
cess of  evolution  of  the  typical  fish-like  char- 
acters ; the  development  of  those  traits  which 
render  an  organism  more  and  more  definitely 
and  completely  a fish.  D.  S.  Jordan. 
ichthylepidin  (ik-thi-lep'i-din),  n.  [Gr.  IxBvg, 
fish,  + 'Aemg  (XemJ-),  scale,  + -m2.]  An  albu- 
minoid found  in  the  scales  of  fishes, 
ichthyobatrachian  (ik//thi-o-ba-tra'ki-an),  a. 
[Gr.  txBvc,  fish,  + fUirgaync,  frog,  + -ian.\  Com- 
bining the  characters  of  fishes  and  batraehians ; 
ichthyopsid. 

Ichthyobdella  (ik " thi  - ob-del ' it),  n.  [NL. 
(Blainville),  < Gr.  IxBvg,  a fish,  + fidelXa,  a 
leech.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ich- 
thyobdellidse. 

Ichthyobdellidse  (ik'rthi-ob-del'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ichthyobdella  + -idee.]  A family  of 
marine  and  fresh-wa.ter  leeches,  parasitic  for 
the  most  part  on  fishes.  The  body  may  be  cylindri- 
cal  and  consist  of  a narrower  anterior  and  a wider  posterior 
region,  or  it  may  be  dorsiventrally  compressed.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  suckers  are  distinct  from  the  body. 
It  includes  several  genera,  among  them  being  Ichthyob- 
della, Branchellion,  Pontobdella,  Cystibranchus,  and 
Macrobdella. 


Ichthyotseniidas 

ichthyodont  (ik'thi-o-dont),  n.  [Gr.  ixBix,  fish, 
+ odobq  (Movt-),  tooth.]  A fossil  fish-tooth, 
ichthyofauna  (ik/thi-o-fa//na),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ixBi if,  a fish,  + NL.'fauna.]  The  fish  fauna 
of  any  given  region. 

ichthyographer  (ik-thi-og'ra-fer),  n.  [ iclithy - 
ograph-y  + -erk]  A naturalist  who  writes 
on  fishes. 

Ichthyoid  curve.  See  *curve. 

Ichthyoidea  (ik-thi-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  txBvg,  fish,  + eidog,  form.]  A suborder  of 
anurous  aquatic  Amphibia  having  amphieoalous 
vertebra:,  three  pairs  of  perennial  external 
gills  or,  in  their  absence,  a persistent  branchial 
aperture,  and  small  eyes  without  distinct  lids, 
ichthyolate  (ik'thi-o-lat),  n.  [Gr.  fish, 
_+  -ol  + -ate  1.]  The  trade-name  of  magnesium 
ichthyolate.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
ichthyol-oil  (ik'thi-ol-oil),  n.  A brownish- 
yellow,  syrupy  liquid,  with  penetrating  bitu- 
minous odor  and  taste,  which  results  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  a bituminous  rock 
containing  fossil  fish  foimd  near  Seefeld  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Ichthyomethia  (ikHhi-o-me'thi-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Patrick  Browne,  1756),  so  called  in  allusion 
to  its  use  as  a fish-poison,  < Gr.  IxBvg,  fish, 
+ peB/j,  drunkenness.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  family  Fabacese. 
See  Piscidia. 

ichthyomorphic,  a.  3.  In  decorative  art,  noting 
motives  based  on  the  forms  of  fishes. 
Ichthyomyzon  (ik//thi-o-mi'zon),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  IxBvg,  fish,  + pij&iv,  to  sack.]  A genus 
of  lamprey  eels  which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  eastern  United  States. 

ichthyonomy  (ik-thi-on'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  1 xBiig, 
fish,  + vApog,  arrangement.]  The  arrangement 
of  fishes  according  to  their  relationships, 
ichthyophagian  (ik/,thi-o-fa'ji-an),  a.  [ ich - 

thyophagi  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ichtby- 
ophagi,  or  fish-eaters ; characterized  by  the  eat- 
ing of  fish,  as  “ ichthyophagian  banqnets,” 
Badham,  Halieutics,  p.  137. 
ichthyophagic  (ik'thi-6-faj'ik),  a.  Same  as 
ichthyophagous. 

ichthyophagite  (ik-thi-of'a-j!t),  n.  [ ichthyo - 
phag-y  +-ite'2.]  Same  as  ichthyophagist. 
ichthyophagize  (ik-thi-of'a-jlz),  V.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  iclithy  ophagized,  ppn  ichthyophagizing. 
[ichthyopliag-y  +-ize.]  To  feed  on  fish, 
ichthyophohia (ik'thi-o-f6'lji-a), «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ixBk,  fish,  + -ipofha,  < <po(}eiv,  fear.]  An  ex- 
treme dislike  either  of  handling  or  of  eating 
fish. 

ichthyopolism  (ik-thi-op'o-lizm),  «.  [ ichthyo - 
pol-ist  + -ism.]  The  business  of  selling  fish, 
ichthyopolist  (ik-thi-op'o-list),  n,  [Gr.  ixBvo- 
irufojc,  a fish-selier,  < i xBvg,  fish.  + iruMv,  sell, 
+ -ist.]  A fish-seller ; a fish-dealer, 
ichthyornithoid  (ik-thi-or'ni-thoid),  a.  [Jc/t- 
thyornis(-ornith-)  + -oul.]  Resembling  Ieh- 
tliyornis. 

ichthyosaurid  (ik//thi-o-sa'rid),  n.  One  of  the 

Ich  thyosauridse. 

Ichthyosis  hystrix.  Same  as  hystricismus. 
ichthyosism(ik'thi-o-sizm),  n,  [ ichthyos(is ) + 
-ism.]  A name  given  by  Jacques  Pellegrin  to 
a disorder  produced  by  the  eating  of  decaying 
fish.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  diarrhea  and  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  leu- 
comames  through  the  influence  of  bacteria.  Jordan, 
Study  of  Pishes,  1. 183. 

ichthyosulphonate  (ik^thi-o-snl'fo-nat),  n. 
[ichtliyosulphon(ic)  + -afeLJ  A salt  derived 
from  ichthyosulphonic  acid Ichthyosulpho- 

nate of  ammonium.  Same  as  ichthyol. 

ichthyosulphonic  (ik//thi-o-sul-fon'ik),  a. 

[ ichtJiy(ol)  + su/phon ic. ] Noting  an  acid,  a dark 
resinous  compound,  C28H36SgOcH2,  prepared 
by  treating  crude  ichthyol-oil  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  shaking  repeatedly 
with  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
whereby  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  arC 
removed.  Also  ich thyo l-sii Iphon ic  acid. 
Ichthyotffinia  thi-o-te'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ixBvg,  fish,  + raivia,  a worm  (see  isenia).] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ichthyotseniidse. 
It  contains  several  species  parasitic  in  fresh- 
water fishes.  Ldnnberg. 

Ichthyotseniidse  (ik,/thi-o-te-ni,i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL .,  <.Ichthyotsenia  + -idle.)  A family  of  ces- 
tode  worms,  of  the  order  Tetracotylea,  having 
acetabulate  suckers.  It  contains  the  genera 
Ichthyotsenia  and  Corallobothrmm,  parasitic 
in  fishes.  See  cut  on  next  page. 


the  family  Ichthyoteen iidee. 

A,  side  view ; B,  viewed  from  above 
(compiled  from  Riggen  bach's  descrip- 
tions and  figures):  a,  acetabulum;  b, 
rostellum  ; c,  notched  lobes  rising  up 
from  below  the  scolex  and  hiding 
it ; d, , groove  between  them.  (From 
Lankester’s  “ Zoology.”) 


Ichthyotomi 

Ichthyotomi  (ik- 
thi-ot'o-ml),  ii.pl. 

[NL.,  <:  Or. 
a fish,  + -ropog, 

< rayeiv,  cut.]  An 
order  of  selachian 
fishes  having  a 
well-calcified  en- 
doskeleton,  ptery- 
goquadrate  mova- 
bly  articulated 
with  the  cranium, 
pectoral  fins  with 
segmented  axis, 
and  diphycercal 
tail.  Members  of 
the  order  are 
mostly  of  late 
Paleozoic  age, 
but  some  occur  in 
the  early  Meso- 
zoic. 

^ C hthyO 1 0 XI CO II  Corallobothriumlobosu*nn\%%.,  out  of 
(1R  1)111-0- COK  SI*  Pimelodux pati  (after  Riggenbach),  of 

kon),  n.  [Gr.  

ix'dve,  a fish,  + 
toI[ik6v,  poison.] 

A poisonous  sub- 
stance in  some 
fishes,  the  cause 
of  poisoning  by  the  eating  of  fish. 
and  Novy,  Cellular  Toxins,  p.  188. 

ichthyotoxicum  (ik//thi-o-tok'si-kum),  n. 
Same  as  *ichthyotoxicon. 

ichthyotoxin  (ik//thi-o-tok'sin),  n.  Same  as 
Mch  thyotoxicon. 

ichthyotoxism  (ik//thi-o-tok'sizm),  n.  [NL., 
ichthyotoxismus,  < Gr.  ’ «£<%,  fish,  4-  to^(ikov), 
poison,  + L.  -ismus,  E.  -ism.']  Fish-poisoning ; 
poisoning  resulting  from  the  eating  of  fish. 

ichthytaxidermy  (ik-thi-tak'si-der-mi),  n. 
[Gr.  ixS'ui,  fish,  + E.  taxidermy. ] Taxidermy 
as  applied  to  fishes. 

icican  (is'i-kan),  n.  [idea  + -an.\  A crystal- 
line resin  obtained  (by  further  concentration 
after  the  separation  of  brean)  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  oleoresin  of  icica. 

Ida  shales.  See  *shale 2. 

Icon.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  iconographic  ; 
( b ) of  iconography. 

iconodulic  (I-ko-nod'u-lik),  a.  [iconodvl-y  + 
-ic.]  Relating  to  the  veneration  of  icons  or 
images. 

iconodulist  (I-ko-nod'u-list),  n.  [As  iconodvl-y 
+ -ist.]  A venerator  of  icons  or  imagesi 

iconoduly  (i-ko-nod'u-li),  n.  [NGr.  * thwvaiov- 
leia,  < Gr.  dn&v,  an  image,  + AovJzia,  service, 
worship.]  The  veneration  of  images. 

iconological  (i'kon-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [iconolog-y 
+ -ic-al1-.]  Relating  to  iconology. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  restoration 
[of  Spire’s  cathedral]  has  been  the  entire  ornamentation 
of  the  interior  with  frescoes.  . . . [A]  . . . detailed 
account  of  this  great  iconological  work  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  accomplished  correspondent. 

The  Ecclesiologist,  XV.  25. 

iconomania  (Ukon-o-ma/ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
e'lnav,  an  image,  + pavla,  madness.]  An  exag- 
gerated devotion  to  icons  or  images ; a mania 
for  collecting  icons. 

iconomatically  (i-kon-o-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  With 
reference  to  an  icon,  image,  or  picture.  [Rare.] 
That  it  [kan  symbol]  is  not  used  ikonomatically  here  is 
evident,  as  kan  in  Maya  is  not  a name  for  maize  or  grain 
of  maize.  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnol.,  1894-95,  p.  227. 

iconometer  (I-ko-nom'c-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ukuv, 
an  image,  + pirpov , measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  facilitate  the  determination  of 


iconometry  (I-ko-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As  iconome- 
ter + -y3.]  The  science  of  determining  the 
relative  positions  of  several  unknown  points 
by  means  of  perspectives,  usually  photographs 
of  those  points,  from  two  known  points : espe- 
cially applied  to  the  photographic  determina- 
tion of  points  for  topographical  purposes,  or 
phototopography. 

iconophile  (I-kon'6-fil),  n.  [Gr.  Amv,  an  image, 
+ ipiAeiv,  love.]  Same  as  iconophilist. 

iconophily  (l-ko-nof'i-li),  n.  [iconophile  + -y3.] 
Same  as  iconophilism. 

iconoplast  (i-kon'o-plast),  n.  [Gr.  elicoiv,  an 
image,  + irlaaro^,  formed.]  One  who  makes 
images  or  icons.  [Rare.] 

iconoscope  (I-kon'o-skop),  ti.  [Gr.  tUuv,  an 
image,  4-  anoire.lv,  view.]  A device  attached 
to  a camera,  which  shows  in  reduced  scale  an 
image  of  an  object  to  be  photographed;  a 
finder.  It  permits  a choice  of  point  of  view 
and  arrangement. 

icosane  (i'ko-san),  n.  [Gr.  ehc om,  twenty,  + 
-ane.]  A colorless  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane 
series,  C20H42,  obtained  from  brown  coal 
paraffin.  ’ It  melts  at  36.7°  C.  and  boils  at 
205°  C.  under  15  millimeters  pressure.  Also 
called  eicosane. 

icosinene  (I-kos'i-nen)(  n.  [Gr.  e Ikooi,  twenty, 
+ - in 2 + -ene.J  Same  as  *eicosylene. 

icositetrahedroid  (Uko-si-tet-ra-he' droid),  n. 
[icositetraliedr-on  + -old.']  Tke  four-dimen- 
sional analogue  of  the  icositetrahedron. 

icotype  (i'ko-tlp),  n.  [Gr.  Ak6q,  likely  (like), 
_+  rvirog,  type.]  In  the  nomenclature  of  types 
in  natural  history,  a specimen  that  has  not 
been  used  in  literature  but  serves  for  identi- 
fication with  the  original. 

I.  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice. 

Ictalurinae  (ik//ta-lu-ri,ne).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ic- 
talurus  + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  catfishes 
characterized  by  having  a barbel  on  the  pos- 
terior nostril:  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Ictalurus  (ik-ta-lu'rus),_  n.  [NL. , a contraction 
of  *lchtliyselurus , < Gr.  a fish,  4-  allovpog, 


the  true  relative  position  of  a series  of  un- 
known points  from  two  perspectives,  usually 
photographs  of  those  points,  taken  from  two 
known  points  or  stations.  A pipe  graduated  in 
millimeters  and  about  20  centimeters  long  is  fitted 
with  a diopter  and  a movable  light  frame.  Both  of  these 

^ may  be  placed  within  the  pipe  for  convenient  carrying. 

iconometric  (i-kon-o-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  iconometer  or  to  iconometry;  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  iconometer. 


a cat.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Siluri- 
dse,  commonly  called  catfishes.  They  are  notable 
for  the  forked  tail  and  silvery  coloration,  and  are  confined 
to  the  eastern  United  States.  The  commonest  species  is 
the  channel-cat,  I.  punctatus. 

icteric,)?.  2.  One  who  is  suffering  from  icterus 
or  jaundice. 

icterode  (ik'te-rod),  a.  [Gr.  iKTtpor,  jaundice, 
+ eltiof,  form.]  Affected  with  jaundice. 

icterogen  (ik'te-ro-jen),  n.  [Gr.  krepoc,  jaun- 
dice, + -yevy f,  -producing.]  An  arsenical 
preparation,  having  a pronounced  organotropic 
action,  causing  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells  and 
consequent  jaundice.  In  experiments  upon  mice  it 
has  apparently  exerted  some  repressive  or  curative  action 
upon  cancerous  tumors  in  those  animals. 

icterogenic  (ik"te-ro-jeu'ik),  a.  Causing  ic- 
terus or  jaundice.’ 

ictic,  a.  2.  In  pros.,  produced  by  or  relating 
to  the  ictus. 

ictuate  (ik'tu-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ictuated, 
ppr.  ictuating.  [ictus  ( ictu -),  stroke,  + -ate2.] 
To  put  tho  ictus  on. 

Ictus  cordis,  the  pulse.— Ictus  sanguinis,  a stroke  of 
apoplexy. 

id  (id),  v.  [G.  id  (Weismann,  suggested  by 
idioplasm),  i Gr.  idioc,  own, proper, peculiar:  see 
idiot.]  InWeismann’s  doctrine  of  germ-plasm, 
the  substance  of  inheritance  or  the  bearer  (a), 
m the  germ-plasm,  of  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  a single  complete  organism,  or  (h),  in  the 
somatic  idioplasm  of  the  hereditary  quali- 
ties of  a group  of  ceils  or  a part  of  a 
developing  embryo  or  growing  organism. 
The  term  is  used  therefore  with  two  meanings — to 
designate  the  bearer  of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  an- 
cestral idioplasm,  or  germ-plasm,  which  may  give  rise  to 
a new  and  complete  organism,  and  to  designate  the  bearer 
of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  idioplasm  of  successive 
stages  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  organism 
that  arises  from  the  egg.  The  id  of  this  somatic  idio- 
plasm is  held  to  be  at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  germ- 


idea 

plasm,  but  to  become  broken  up  into  simpler  and  sim- 
pler ids  as  development  advances.  See  idioplasm,  doc- 
trine of  kgerm-plasm. 

The  supposed  function  of  the  ids  as  the  bearers  of 
hereditary  qualities  in  fertilization. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XXVII.  335. 
Heterologous  id,  in  Weismann’s  doctrine  of  germ-plasm, 
one  of  the  ids  which  are  the  bearers  of  the  hereditary 
qualities  of  groups  of  cells  which  are  not  homologous. — 
Homologous  id,  in  Weismann’s  doctrine  of  germ-plasm, 
one  of  the  ids  which  are  the  hearers  of  the  hereditary 
qualities  of  homologous  groups  of  cells.  Weismann 
(trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  265. 

-id1.  2.  This  termination  is  to  be  given  to  the  rela- 

tively electronegative  constituent  of  a compound  : as,  hy- 
drogen oxid  (not  oxygen  hydrid),  calcium  sulphid  (not 
sulphur  calcid). 

-id2.  2.  This  termination  affords  a simple  and  reg- 
ular method  of  transforming  a family  name  ending  in  -idle 
into  a common  ‘ English  ’ noun  serving  as  a name  for  any 
member  of  the  family.  Thus,  any  member  of  the  Felidie 
is  a felid,  any  of  the  Bradypodidze  a bradypodid,  any  of 
the  Gadidse  a gadid,  etc.  This  overcomes  the  ambiguity 
of  using  the  popular  name  of  some  member  of  the  family 
as  a common  name  for  all.  The  popular  name  is  often  not 
conterminous  in  meaning  with  the  New  Latin  name  and  it 
always  has  a set  of  cross  associations  that  are  absent  from 
the  New  Latin  name.  The  two  kinds  of  names, do  not 
cover  the  same  ground.  Every  member  of  the  Bradypo- 
didse  is  a sloth,  but  not  every  member  of  the  Gadidse  is  a 
cod,  as  several  other  well-known  fishes,  such  as  the  pol- 
lack and  haddock,  are  members  of  that  family. 

3.  A termination  used  by  Osborn  to  desig- 
nate the  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  : for  example, 
the  cusp  on  a lower  molar  that  corresponds  to 
the  hypocone  of  an  upper  tooth  is  the  hypo- 
conid , etc. 

Ida.  An  abbreviation  of  Idaho . 

Idasan,  a — The  Idsean  mother,  the  goddess  Cybele, 
who  had  her  sanctuary  on  Mount  Ida. 
idant  (id'ant),  n.  [id  + -ant.']  1.  A group  of 

ids  or  bearers  of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  an 
individual  organism  in  the  germ-plasm  or  sub- 
stance of  inheritance.  Weismann  holds  the  con- 
ception of  the  idant,  or  group  of  ids,  to  be  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  germ-cells  in  the  body  of  an 
organism  developed  from  a single  id.  In  asexual  organ- 
isms all  the  ids  in  an  idant  are  supposed  to  be  alike,  but 
diiferent  in  organisms  that  have  long  multiplied  by  sexual 
reproduction,  so  that  the  children  of  the  same  parents  are 
not  commonly  identicaL  See  ★ Weismannism,  doctrine 
of  'kgerm-plasm. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  germ-plasm  which  is  the 
starting-point  of  a new  individual  consists  of  several, 
sometimes  of  many,  pieces  named  “ idants ,’  which  are 
the  chromosomes,  into  a definite  number  of  which  the 
nuclear  material  of  a dividing  cell  breaks  up.  These  id- 
ants  are  a collection  of  “ ids,”  which  Weismann  tenta- 
tively identifies  with  the  microsomata  contained  in  the 
chromosomes.  Encye.  Brit.,  XXIX.  256,  257. 

2.  Figuratively  used  in  sociology  to  desig- 
nate certain  naturally  selected  individuals  of 
differing  classes  or  races,  who  seek  each  other 
in  reproduction,  and  so  create  a new  stock,  as 
idants  (chromatic  bodies)  in  the  reproduction 
cell  do  in  biological  reproduction.  L.  F.  Ward , 
Pure  Sociology,  p.  208. 

iddingsite  (id'ingz-it),  n.  [Named  after  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  P.  Iddings,  an  American  miner- 
alogist.] A silicate  of  iron,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium found  in  the  augite-andesite  of  Car- 
melo  Bay,  California.  It  is  probably  an  altera- 
tion-product of  olivin.^ 

idea,  n. — Dominant  idea,  in  psychol.,  an  imperative 
or  insistent  idea ; an  idea  that  dominates  or  besets  the 
mind,  in  spite  of  all  effort  to  inhibit  it  and  in  spite  of  one’s 
assurance  of  its  unreasonable  character. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  strange  performances  which  may 
he  thus  called  forth  ; but  they  are  all  referable  to  the  one 
simple  principle  already  laid  down  as  the  characteristic 
of  this  state,  the  possession  of  the  mind  by  a dominant 
idea.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiol.,  p.  556. 

Extensive  idea,  in  psychol.,  a temporal  or  spatial  idea. 

Spatial  and  temporal  ideas  are  immediately  distir, 
guished  from  intensive  ideas  by  the  fact  that  their  parts 
are  united  ...  in  a definitely  fixed  order  . . . Ideas 
with  such  a fixed  arrangement  are  called  in  general  exten- 
sive ideas.  W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  102. 

Fixed  idea.  («)  A delusional  idea  or  train  of  thought 
which  dominates  the  mind  in  certain  forms  of  insanity ; 
a monomania,  (ft)  Same  as  imperative  kidea  (a). — Flight 
Of  ideas.  See  k flights.  — Free  idea,  in  exper.  psychol., 
an  idea  or  representation  which  is  dissociated  from  sense- 
perception  or  presentation,  and  from  the  organic  impulses 
connected  with  sense-perception,  and  which  may  there- 
fore take  its  place  in  an  associative  train,  may  be  utilized 
in  the  process  of  discrimination,  etc. 

It  [the  investigation]  has  denied  the  existence  in  animal 
consciousness  of  any  important  stock  of  free  ideas  or  im- 
pulses, and  so  has  denied  that  animal  association  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  association  of  human  psychology. 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  108. 

Imperative  Idea,  (a)  A persistent  or  obsessing  idea  or 
train  of  thought  which  the  subject  cannot  banish  or  escape, 
though  he  recognizes  its  falsity  or  triviality.  Imperative 
ideas  exist  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  tune  that 
* runs  in  the  head  ’ to  such  obsessions  as  agoraphobia,  (ft) 
Same  as  fixed  kidea  (a).— Implicit  idea,  in  psychol.,  the 
idea  or  group  of  ideational  elements  that  fuses  with  the 
presentation  in  the  act  of  perception  ; the  ideational  asso- 
ciate that  raises  a datum  of  sensation  to  the  rank  of  per- 
ception. Hoff ding 


idea 

It  [the  idea]  is,  so  to  say,  embryonic,  something  addi- 
tional to  the  mere  sensation  assimilated,  and  yet  some- 
thing less  than  a “free  or  independent  idea.”  It  is,  as  it 
has  been  happily  called,  a tied  (gebundene)  or  implicit 
idea.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  59. 

Insistent  idea.  Same  as  imperative  •kidea. — Intensive 
Idea,  in  Wundt’s  psychology,  a combination  of  sensational 
elements,  in  which  the  order  of  the  elements  may  be  in- 
definitely varied.  W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Outlines  of  Psychol., 
p.  93. — Musical  idea.  See  idea,  9,  and  kmetarnorphosis,  5. 
— Secondary  idea,  in  Wundt’s  psychology,  any  idea  suc- 
cessively associated  with  the  assimilation  which  forms  the 
core  of  mediate  recognition  or  the  starting-point  of  an 
associative  train. 

The  principal  idea  may  be  assimilated  first,  the  secon- 
dary ideas  coming  later  as  revivals  of  earlier  experiences ; 
this  is  a case  of  ‘ association  by  contiguity.’ 

W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  305. 

ideal.  I.  a.  5.  In  projective  geom.,  infi- 
nitely distant.— Ideal  black  body.  See  laws  of 
Eradiation. — Ideal  gas,  point.  See  Vgas,  etc. 

II.  n.  4.  In  math.,  an  ideal  number. 

idealics(i-de-ariks),  n.  Sociological  knowledge 
applied  to  the  realization  of  social  ideals. 
L.  F.  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociol.,  p.  204. 

Ideational  rivalry,  in  exper.  psychol.,  retinal  rivalry ; 
the  alternation  and  partial  mutual  suppression  of  different 
forms,  colors,  etc.,  presented  under  stereoscopic  condi- 
tions to  the  two  eyes. 

In  addition  to  lustre  and  ideational  rivalry,  there  exists 
yet  another  form  of  the  apprehension  of  binocular  percep- 
tions. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  205. 

Ideational  type.  Same  as  kmemory  type.  E.  B. 
Titchener,  Exper.  Psych.,  I.  i.  195. — Ideational  unity, 
in  Wundt’s  psychology,  the  principle  in  accordance  with 
which  the  sensations  aroused  at  a given  moment  are  not 
perceived  as  a mere  medley,  but  are  associated  to  form 
ideas,  which  are  then  set  in  temporal  and  spatial  rela- 
tions ; the  principle  which,  under  certain  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  stimulation,  leads  in  the  case  of  vision  to  the 
phenomena  of  luster  and  ideational  rivalry.  W.  Wundt 

t (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  pp.  204,  217. 

ideatum  (l-de-a/tum), ; pi.  ideata  (-ta).  [NL., 
neut.  of  *ideatus,  pp.  of  * ideare , form  an  idea : 
see  ideate,  «.]  The  thing  as  imagined,  as 
opposed  to  datum , the  thing  as  given ; theory, 
as  opposed  to  observed  fact.  Science,  Feb.  26, 
1904,  p.  336. 

Identical  points.  See  Epointi. — Identical  twins.  See 

ktwinl. 

identically,  adv.  2.  In  alg.,  for  all  values  of 
the  literal  quantities. 

identifier  (i-den'ti-fl-er),  n.  One  who  recog- 
nizes and  proves  the  identity  of  others,  espe- 
cially of  criminals. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  the  prisoner,  attorneys 
and  identifiers  should  step  into  a side  room. 

Evening  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio),  May  11, 1889.  N.  E.  D. 

identity,  n.  2.  In  math. : (a)  The  relation  of 
an  expression  to  another  symbol  for  itself: 
often  denoted  by  three  short  parallel  hori- 
zontal lines,  E (derived  from  the  mark  of 
equality,  =). 

The  symbol  ^ of  identity  . . . indicates  that  the  single 
letter  on  one  side  of  it  is  used  to  represent  the  expression 
or  thing  defined  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

Newcomb,  Calculus,  p.  2. 

(6)  In  alg. : (1)  A relation  of  equivalence 
dependent  only  upon  the  very  nature  of  the 
operations  involved,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
particular  numbers  operated  with:  for  ex- 
ample, the  identity  of  ab  with  ba.  (2)  An 
identical  equation  ; an  equation  for  any  letter 
in  which  any  number  whatsoever  may  be  sub- 
stituted without  destroying  the  equality  or 
restricting  the  values  of  any  other  letter:  for 
example,  (a  + b)  -I-  e = a + (b  + c).—  Identity 
of  forces,  the  assumed  unchanging  quality  and  action  of 
any  physical,  mental,  or  social  force. — Identity  symbol, 
the  symbol  EE-  See  Eidentity , 2 (a). — Old  Identity,  in 
New  Zealand,  a well-known  inhabitant  or  frequenter  of  a 
place : first  used  in  a popular  song  in  which  “ Old 
Identity"  was  carefully  distinguished  from  “New 
Iniquity,"  one  who  came  from  Australia. — Rule  Of  iden- 
tity, the  rule  by  which  it  is  inferred  that  y is  x if  it 
has  been  proved  that  * is  y,  that  no  two  x’s  are  the 
same  y,  and  that  there  are  as  many  individuals  in  class  % 
as  in  class  y. 

ideo-emotional  (Pdf-p-e-mo'shon-al),  a.  Not- 
ing a mind  predominantly  emotional  and 
imaginative,  but  lacking  high  intellectual 
development:  one  of  four  types  of  mind  each 
of  which  is  widely  enough  distributed  to  consti- 
tute a recognizable  class  in  a civilized  popula- 
tion. Compare  ideomotor.  Giddings,  Inductive 
Sociol.,  p.  63. 

ideogenetic  (i'!'de-o-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  idea, 
idea,  + yeveaig,  production  (see  genetic).'] 
Productive  of  mental  images  or  developed 
in  terms  of  mental  images:  said  of  a process 
of  thought  or  active  imagination  in  which 
verbal  (that  is,  symbolic)  ideas  are  not  em- 
ployed. 

The  other  extreme  is  that  in  which  images  constituting 
the  meaning  of  the  perceived  words  are  easily  presented, 
264 


or  in  which,  as  in  the  ideogenetic  thinking  of  artists,  the 
word-symbols  are  not  used. 

Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol . and  Sci.  Methods,  July  21,  1904, 

[p.  412. 

ideoglandular  (Pde-o-glan'du-lar),  a.  [Gr. 
idea,  idea,  + E.  glandular.]  delating  to  glan- 
dular action  as  the  result  of  mental  impres- 
sions. 

ideogram,  n.  2.  In  phonetics,  the  visual  sym- 
bol of  a word  or  phrase  that  is  perceived  as  a 
whole  and  thus  constitutes  a single  idea. 
Ideograms  are  distinguished  as  sensoiy  or 
motor,  according  as  the  word  or  phrase  is  seen 
or  written.  See  *ideoplione.  Scripture,  Exper. 
Phonetics,  p.  132. 

ideograph,  n.  2.  Same  as  *ideogram,  2. 
ideographic,  a.  2.  In  phonetics,  pertaining  to 
or  composed  of  ideograms, 
ideologize  (i-de-ol'o-jiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ideologized,  ppr.  ideologizing.  [ ideolog-y  + 
-ize.]  To  treat  theoretically  or  in  a specula- 
ting, idealistic  way. 

ideometabolic  (Fde-o-met-a-bol'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
idea,  idea,  + E.  metabolic.]  "Relating  to  meta- 
bolic changes  as  the  result  of  emotional  im- 
pressions. Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and 
Psychol.,  II.  436. 

ideomuscular  (i " de - o - mus  'ku - lar),  a.  [Gr. 
idea,  idea,  + E.  muscular .]  Relating  to  mus- 
cular action  as  the  result  of  mental  impres- 
sions. Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 
II.  436. 

ideophone  (i-de'o-fon),  n.  [Gr.  idea,  idea,  + 
ijxevr/,  sound.]  In  phonetics,  the  auditory  sym- 
bol of  a word  or  phrase  that  is  perceived  ‘as  a 
whole  and  thus  constitutes  a single  idea.  Ide- 
ophones  are  distinguished  as  sensory  or  motor, 
according  as  the  sound  or  group  of  sounds 
corresponding  to  the  word  or  phrase  is  heard 
or  spoken.  See  *ideogram,  2.  First  used  by 
A.  J.  Ellis.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  132. 
ideophonetics  (Fde-o-fo-net'iks),  n.  [Gr.  idea, 
idea,  + (jxovr/Tiiid g,  phonetic.]  The  method  of 
direct  representation  of  ideas  by  vocal  sounds, 
ideophonous  (I-de-of'o-nus),  a.  [As  ideophone 
+ -ous.]  Representing  ideas  by  vocal  sounds ; 
pertaining  to  ideophonetics. 
ideoplastic  (I,/de-o-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  idea,  idea, 
+ u’Aaurof,  formed,  + -ic.]  1.  Pertaining  to 

ideoplasy,  or  the  suggestive  function  of  the 
imagination. — 2.  Noting  those  physiological 
functions  and  processes  which  are  supposed 
to  be  directly  modifiable  by  mental  sugges- 
tion. Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 

I.  507. 

ideoplasty  (i'de-o-plas//ti),  n.  Same  as  *ideo- 

plasy. 

ideoplasy  (I-de-op'la-si),  n.  [Gr.  idea,  idpq,  + 
irfaaig,  formation.]  The  faculty  or  process  of 
forming  mental  images;  imagination:  used 
especially  of  imagination  in  its  supposed  sug- 
gestive capacity,  as  directly  modifying  certain 
physiological  processes  and  functions.  Bald- 
win, Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  507. 
ideo-unit  (i'de-o-u'nit),  n.  A group  of  ele- 
ments that  is  perceived  as  a whole  and  there- 
fore constitutes  a single  idea:  used  especially 
in  phonetics  as  a general  term  covering  *ideo- 
phone  and  Videogram.  Scripture,  Exper.  Pho- 
netics, p.  133. 

ideovascular  (Pde-o-vas'kii-lar),  a.  [Gr.  idea, 
idea,  + E.  vascular.]  Relating  to  vascular 
changes  as  the  result  of  emotional  impres- 
sions. Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 

II.  436. 

Idia,  n.  2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Idiidse.  Lamouroux,  1816. 

Idiacanthidae  (id,/i-a-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Idiacanthus  + -idee.]  A family  of  eel-like 
deep-sea  fishes. 

Idiacanthus  (id'i-a-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
idiog,  peculiar,  + anavda,  spine.]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Idiacanthidse. 
idic  (id'ik),  a.  [id  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ids.  See  *id. 

Idiidse  (i-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Idia  + -idle.] 
A family  of  campanularian  Hydromedusse, 
having  the  hydrotheca  adnate  to  the  hydro- 
caulus  and  the  ccenosarc  divided  into  segments 
which  form  two  longitudinal  series  of  inter- 
communicating chambers,  each  of  which  con- 
nects with  the  gastral  cavity  of  a hydranth. 
It  contains  the  genus  Idia,  found  in  the  south- 
ern seas. 

idiobiology  (id'i-o-bi-oFo-ji),  n.  [Gr.  idiot;, 
own,  + E.  biology.]  The  biology  of  any  par- 
ticular organism. 


idiophrenic 

i dioblast,  n.  2.  In  Mol.,  one  of  the  hypothet- 
ical, ultimate  elements  of  living  protoplasm, 
similar  to  the  gemmules  of  Darwin,  the  physi- 
ological units  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  biophores 
of  Weismann,  etc.  O.  Hertwig,  1893. 
Idiochelys  (id-i-ok'e-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Idiog, 
peculiar,  + x^vg,  a tortoise.]  An  extinct 
genus  of  pleurodirous  chelonians  or  turtles  hav- 
ing a deeply  emarginate  nuchal  plate,  neural 
plates  short  and  interrupted,  not  exceeding 
seven  in  number  and  not  reaching  the  single 
suprapygal.  It  is  found  in  the  Jurassic  litho- 
_ graphic  limestone  of  Bavaria, 
idiochromatic  (id//i-o-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
idiog,  own,  + xpe>pa(T-),  color,  + -ic.]  Of  the 
same  color,  whether  existing  in  a large  mass  or 
reduced  to  a fine  powder : said  of  a mineral 
substance,  notably,  lazulite  and  lapis  lazuli, 
the  ultramarine  of  the  ancients, 
idiochromosome  (id'fi-o-kro'mo-soin),  n.  [Gr. 
idiog,  own,  + xp^ya,  color,  + coya,  body  (see 
v chromosome).]  A chromosome  that  forms  the 
distinctive  characteristic  between  the  male- 
producing  and  female-producing  spermatozoa 
in  eertaiu  insects  ( Remiptera  and  Coleoptera). 
The  idiochromosomes,  which  are  usually 
smaller  in  the  male-producing  than  in  the  fe- 
male-producing forms,  are  supposed  to  be 
definitely  correlated  with  the  sexual  charac- 
ters. E.  B.  Wilson,  1905. 
idiocrasis  (id-i-ok'ra-sis),  n.  [NL.  < Gr.  idiog, 
peculiar,  + apaoig,  mixture,  temperament.] 
Same  as  idiocrasy. 

idiocy,  n—  Mongolian  idiocy,  a form  of  congenital 
idiocy  m which  the  subject  has  a flattened  skull,  slanting 
eyes  like  a Mongolian,  and  abnormally  short  thumbs, 
idiogenesis  (Fdi-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  idiog, 
own,  + yeveaig,  origination.]  Origination  with- 
out apparent  cause ; spontaneous  origination, 
idiogenite  (id-i-oj'e-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  id  log,  own,  + 
yheaig,  origin.]  An  ore-deposit  contempora- 
neous in  origin  with  the  inclosing  rock,  as  in 
the  igneous  iron  ores  : contrasted  with  Vxenog- 
enite.  F.  Posepny,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engin.,  1893,  p.  211. 

idiographic,  a.  2.  Concerned  with  the  individ- 
ual ; descriptive  and  interpretative  of  single 
and  unique  facts  and  processes : opposed  to 
Vnomotlietic.  Windelband. 
idiohypnosis  (Fdi-o-hip-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  idiog,  own,  + Nil.  hypnosis.]  Hypnosis  by 
autosuggestion ; the  self-induction  of  the  hyp- 
notic state. 

idiohypnotism  (Fdi-o-hip'no-tizm),  n.  [Gr. 
idiog,  own,  + hypnotism.]  Same  as  * idiohyp- 
nosis. 

idiologism  (id-i-ol'o-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  idiot;,  own, 
+ 16yog,  word,  + -ism.]  A word  or  phrase 
peculiar  to  the  individual  and  often  repeated 
by  him. 

idiomere  (id'i-o-mer),  n.  [Gr.  idioe,  own,  + 
yipog,  part.]  In  cytol.,  a vesicle  formed  from 
an  individual  chromosome  at  the  time  when 
the  daughter-nuclei  are  about  to  reconstitute 
themselves  after  karyokinetic  cell-division. 
V.  Haecker,  1902. 

The  nuclear  stages  in  which  the  idiomeres  (partial 
nuclei)  and  gonomeres  (double  nuclei)  appear  are  closely 
related.  Bot.  Gazette,  June,  1903,  p.  44a 

idiometer  (id-i-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  idiog,  own, 
+ yerpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  personal  equation  of  an  ob- 
server using  a transit-instrument,  by  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  an  artificial  star  whose 
motion  is  known. 

idiomorphosis  (id-i-o-m6r'fo-sis),  n.  [Gr.  idiog, 
one’s  own,  peculiar,  + yopdr/,  form,  shape.]  A 
special  kind  of  metamorphosis,  as  the  petals  of 
Camellia,  from  bundles  of  stamens,  or  petaloid 
sepals  of  Polygala  (Delpino). 

Jackson’s  Glossary. 
idiomorphous  (id'i'i-o-m6r'fus),  a.  Same  as 
idiomorphic. 

idioneural  (id"i-6-nu'ral),  a.  [Gr.  idiog,  own, 
+ vevpov,  nerve,  + -al l.]  Pertaining  to  a single 
nerve  or  to  the  nervous  system  exclusively, 
idioneurosis  (kFi-o-nfi-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
idiog,  own,  + vevpov,  nerve,  + -osis.]  A func- 
tional neurosis. 

idionym  (Id'i-o-nim),  )?.  [Gr.  idiog,  own,  + 
ovoya,  name.]  A word,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
anatomy,  which  refers  to  but  one  anatomical 
part.  Wilder. 

idiophanic  (id'T-o-fan'ik),  a.  Same  as  idio- 
phanous.— Idlophanlc  rings.  See  kringl. 
idiophrenic  (uFi-o-fren'ik),  a.  [Gr.  idiog,  own, 
+ <j>p7/v,  mind,  + -ic.]  Noting  a form  of  insan- 
ity due  to  demonstrable  disease  of  the  brain. 


. new  organism  is 
Weismann  (trails.),  Germ- 


idioplasm 

idioplasm,  n — Accessory  idioplasm,  the  idioplasm 
to  which  (according  to  Weismann)  budding  and  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  parts  are  due. 

The  mechanism  for  regeneration  is  certainly  a very  com- 
plicated one,  for  each  separate  bone  is  controlled  by  a 
number  of  different  determinants,  and  not  by  a single  one ; 
and  all  these  special  determinants  are  contained  in  the 
accessory  idioplasm. 

Weismann  (trans.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  104. 

Blastogenic  idioplasm,  the  idioplasm  to  the  presence  of 
which  the  development  of  a bud  into  a new  organism  is 
held  by  Weismann  to  be  due. 
plasm,  p.  157. 

idioplasmatic  (id'i'i-o-plaz-mat'ik),  a.  Same 
as  +icli>plasmic. 

idioplasmic  (id'i'i-o-plaz'mik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  idioplasm. 

On  this  view  the  locality  of  the  pre-established  organ- 
ization is  shifted  from  the  c>toplasra  to  the  nucleus, 
though  it  may  still  be  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  a cy- 
toplasmic predetermination  arises  as  a secondary  result 
of  idiuplasmic  influence.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  213. 

idioplastic  (idH-d-plas'tikl,  a.  [Gr.  ISiog,  own, 

+ n-Xacrdf,  < irXacmuv,  form,  + -ic.]  Same  as 
*iiioplasmic. 

idiopsychology  (uFi-o-si-kol'o-ji),  n,  [Gr. 

Idiot,  own,  + E.  psychology.']  1.  Personal 
psychology;  the  specific  psychology  of  one’s 
own  mind.  N.  E.  D. — 2.  Psychology  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  a study  of  one’s  own 
mind;  psychology  in  whicli  one’s  own  indi- 
vidual mental  processes  are  generalized  as 
common  to  all  normal  minds. — 3.  Same  as 
differential  or  individual  * psychology . 
idiorelex  (idH-o-re'fleks),  n.  [Gr.  idiot,  own, 

+.  E.  reflex.]  A reflex  provoked  by  a cause 
arising  within  the  same  organ  or  system:  as, 
contraction  of  the  pupil  following  the  incidence 
of  light-rays  upon  the  eye.  Alien,  and  Neurol.. 

Feb.  1903,  p.  23. 

idioretinal  (id'’i-o-ret'i-nal),  a.  [Gr.  W«of, 
own,  + NL.  retina,  retina,  + -all.]  Pertain-  idite  (id'Itl 

i n cr  trt  a rofino  nv/ilnaiimlir.  V At; ; ’ 


Figure  showing  idiozome 


Spermatid  of  the  Amphibian  Am- 
phiuma . 

A,  spermatid  of  Amphiuma,  showing  sphere-bridges  and  ring- 
shaped  mid-bodies.  B,  later  stage  ; outer  centrosome  ring-shaped, 
inner  one  double ; idiozome,  s,  converted  into  the  acrosome,  a. 
C,  migration  of  the  centrosomes.  D,  middle-piece  at  base  of 
nucleus;  m,  middle-piece;  n,  head  derived  from  nucleus  of 
spermatid.  E,  inner  centrosome  forming  the  end-knob  within  the 
middle-piece,  which  is  now  inside  the  nucleus.  F,  enlargement 
of  middle  piece,  end-knob  within  it;  elongation  of  the  ring. 
(After  McGregor.) 

(From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.  ’’) 

attraction-sphere  of  other  cells  besides  the 
spermatids.  Meves,  1897. 


j?lit0.thiretiPa  exclusively:  as,  idioretinal  same?),  + -ife2.]  a colorless  syrup,  Crflvsb* 

it-  fovmoil  VlTT  thn  woilnnl-lnn  fTI 1.1 


[Gr.  iSio c,  own  (or  L.  idem, 
C6Hi406, 
Two  opti- 


formed  by  the  reduction  of  idose. 
cal  isomers  are  known, 
idle,  a.  9.  Of  machinery,  doing  no  direct 
work;  merely  changing  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion: as,  an  idle  gear;  also,  running  merely  to 
carry  transmission-elements : as,  an  idle  ★pul- 
ley (which  see). 


light,  a subjective  sensation  of  light  original 
ing  in  the  retina  itself. 

Idiosepiidae  (id"i-o-se'pi-i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Idiosepi-on  + -idee.]  A family  of  chondro- 
phorous,  decapodous  cephalopoda,  having  the 
fins  very  small  and  terminal,  and  the  fourth 
pair  of  arms  in  the  male  hectocotylized  and 

bare  of  suckers.  It  contains  the  single  genus  Idio-  idler  n.  4 In  railrnadina  an  t'lrmlr  ■ ,, ,, 
sepwn.  I.  pygmaeus,  found  in  the  Indiin  Odean,  is  the  rauroaam0,  an  empty  car,  an 

smallest  cephalopod  known,  measuring  only  about  15  mil-  t t*1™' 

limeters  in  length.  1.  1).  N.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  Dei 

Idiosepion  (id'T-o-se'pi-on),  n.  [NL.  (Steen-  nomine,  ‘in  the  name  of  God.’ 
strup,  18811,  < Gr.  idiot,  own,  + oyiria,  the  cut-  (e'do),  ».  [Abbr.  of  its  descriptive  name.] 
tlefish.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Idio-  A revised  and  simplified  form  of  Esperanto, 
seniiilse.  Also  called  Idiosepius.  _ put  forth  in  1908. 

Idiosepius  (id'i-o-se'pi-us),  n.  Same  as  *ldio-  idol,  n — Moorish  idol,  a fish,  Zanclus  canes  certs,  of  the 
Sepion.  t South  Seas  and  East  Indies.  It  has  a horn-like  appendage 

idiosome  (id'i-6-som),  «.  [Gr.  Idiot,  own,  + ^'"of'tte'Mdu™  in  great  leVere“ce  by  the 
aupa,  body  ] In  biol.,  a hypothetical  unit  or  idoloclastic  (Fdol-6-klas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  d\>/.ov, 
ultimate  element  of  living  matter,  which  is  image,  idol,  + V/aaror,  < KUv,  break.]  Break- 
imagined  as  independent  of  cell-boundaries,  as  ing  images  or  idols ; pertaining  to  the  breaking 
the  real  builder  of  the  organism,  as  the  bearer  of  images:  iconoclastic. 

°.  .1er®.  » an(^  sea^  aU  growth,  as-  idolographic,  a.  Same  as  idolographical. 

similation,  reproduction,  and  regeneration.  ,.//A  . 

C.  0.  Whitman , Biol.  Lectures,  1893  p.  123.  ldolomama  (i  dol-o-ma  m-a),  n.  [Gr.  eidoh ov, 

idiospasm  (id'i-6-spazm),  a.  A spasm  affect-  1™aSe>.  ldol>  + madness.]  Excessive 

ing  a limited  area.  adoration  of  idols. 

idiosyncratical  (idH-6-sin-krat'i-kal),  a.  Same  tdolomancy  (J-dol'o-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  elduTiov, 
as  idiosyncratic.  ' " image, idol,  + gavreia,  divination.]  Divination 


[Gr.  Idiot  . 1J-  n • Anything  offered  to  an  idol, 

as  homo-  idoneal,  a. — Idoneal  number,  one  of  a class  of  num- 
bers, discovered  by  Euler  about  1778,  such  that  if  an  odd 
number,  N,  be  expressible  in  only  one  way  in  the  form 
(mx2+ny2)  [with  mx  prime  to  ny]  or  (x2+mny2)  [with  x 
prime  to  mny],  the  positive  idoneal  being  (mn),  thenN  is 
either  a prime  or  the  square  of  a prime. 

II.  n.  An  idoneal  number, 
idoneity  (l-do-ne'i-ti),  n.  [LL.  idoneitas,  < 
L.  idoneus,  fit:  see  idoneous.]  Fitness;  suita- 
bleness;. adequacy. 

They  want  the  . . . meetness,  the  aptitude  of  idoneity 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  light. 

o t n , , „ 11  owe.  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  p.  139.  N.  E.  1). 

laiotype,  n.  2.  In  the  nomenclature  of  tvnes  , r „ , , . - 

1T1  Tlallird  1 1 i -J t.l  1M - a imaniraon  -.1  „ l.  ,1  ..  ldOIliC  (l“dOn  ill) , U.  (lCl(OSC)  + -OTIC  + -fC.] 

Derived  from  idose. — Idonic  acid,  a colorless  com- 


idiothermous  (idH-o-ther'inus),  a. 
own,  + tiipu.il,  heat, '+  -ous.]  Same  as  homo- 
thermous. 

idiotrophic  (id'i-o-trof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  idiot.  own, 
+ Tpo<t>i/,  nourishment,  + -ic.]  Possessing  the 
faculty  of  selecting  its  own  nutrition:  noting 
certain  cells 

Idiotrophic  means,  strictly  speaking,  from  its  derivation 
(when  applied  to  a nenrone  or  group  of  neurones  making  a 
nerve  center),  a peculiarity  of  nutrition  or  selection  of  its 
nutrition. 

C.  11.  Hughes,  in  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  23. 


in  natural  history,  a specimen,  not  a hoiotype, 
identified  by  the  nomenclator  himself, 
idiozome  (id'i-o-zom),  n.  [Gr.  (Ao?,  own,  + 
(aua,  girdle.]  A body  in  the  spermatids  of  ani- 
mals, supposed,  m some  cases,  to  be  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  acrosome  and  the  mid- 
dle-piece of  the  spermatozoon,  and  in  others 
to  disappear  without  giving  rise  to  any  por- 


pound,  C6Hi207,  formed  from  xylose.  It  exists  in  two 
isomeric  forms. 

idose  (i'dos),  n.  [id(ite)  + -ose.]  A colorless 
carbohydrate,  (^H-LgOg,  related  to  glucose. 


It  is  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  idonie  acid 
and  exists  in  two  isomeric  forms  given  under 
-,  *fluoranthene. 

tion  of  the  spermatozoon.  The  idiozome  is  idryl  (id'ril),  n.  [Formation  not  obvious.] 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Same  as  ^fluoranthene. 


igasurine 

Idsumo  pottery.  Same  as  Idzumo  * pottery . 
idnnium  (i-du'ni-um),  n.  [NL.]  In  chem., 
the  name  of  a supposed  new  element  forming 
a constituent  of  a vanadium  ore.  There  has 
been  no  confirmation  of  its  existence, 
idyler,  idyiler  (i'dil-er),  n.  Same  as  idylist. 
idylism,  idyllism  (i'dil-izm),  n.  [ idyl  + -i.sm.] 
Idyllic  character;  rural  or  pastoral  simplicity. 

The  omission  of  these  dramatic  contrasts . . . makes 
your  masterpiece  soothing  and  tender  almost  to  idyllism. 

S.  Ward,  in  Life  of  Longfellow,  III.  219.  A'.  E.  D. 

idylize,  idyllize  (i'dil-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  aud  pp. 
idyllized, yepr.  idyllizing.  [idyl(l)  + -ize.]  To 
give  an  idyllic,  natural,  or  simple  charm  to; 
make  idyllic  or  make  an  idyl  of.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

_ The  Beuaissanee  in  Italy,  VII.  12. 
idyllian  (I-dil'i-an),  a.  [L.  idylli-um  + -an.] 
Same  as  idyllic. 

-ie.  The  earlier  form  of  the  termination  now 
usually  written  -y,  of  various  origin  (OF.  -ie,  ' 
-ee,  -e,  etc.,  L.  -ia,  -as  (-at-),  -es  (-ed-),  etc.: 
see  -ie1,  -ie'*,  -ies,  -y1,  -y2,  -yZ,  etc.),  as  in  as- 
tronomie,  familie,  fancie,  n/ercie,  citie,  companie, 
beautie,  etc.  The  spelling  -te  is  retained  in  the  plural 
(..families,  fancies,  cities,  etc.),  and  in  certain  diminu- 
tives,  chiefly  Scotch,  as  birdie,  doggie,  mousie,  etc.,  and 
in  diminutive  personal  names,  as  Charlie , Willie,  Jennie 
Annie,  etc. 

I.  E.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  (British).  ■ 
ie-ie  (e-a-e'a),  n.  [Hawaiian  ie-ie  = Samoan 
‘ie  * ie  (see  def.)  = Maori  kiekie,  another 
species  of  the  same  plant ; s,  reduplication  of 
Hawaiian  ie,  the  plant,  also  a mat  made  from 
it  = Samoan  ‘ie,  a fine  mat  used  bv  the  na- 
tives as  money  = Tongan  kie,  a mat, ‘etc.]  1. 
In  Hawaii,  a climbing  screw-pine,  I'reycinetia 
arborea,  from  the  aerial  roots  of  which  bas- 
kets (called  hinae  opae ) are  made  by  the  na- 
tives, who  use  them  for  catching  shrimp  in 
the  mountain  streams.  In  Samoa  the  name  is 
applied  to  Freycinetia  Reineckei,  from  which 
fish-basketp  are  made.—  2.  Garlands  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  ie-ie. 

I-ety  (i'e-ti),  n.  [72  -I-  -ety  for  -ity  in  abstract 
nouns,  as  in  egoity,  etc.]  The  sense  of  be- 
ing‘I’;  consciousness  of  one’s  personality. 
[Nonce-word.] 

In  spite  of  the  honestest  efforts  to  annihilate  my  I-ety 
or  merge  it  in  what  the  world  calls  my  better  half,  I stili 
find  myself  a self-subsisting,  and,  alas,  seif-seeking  me. 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  Letter  of  June  1,  1835,  in  Letters,  I.  14. 

ife2  (i-fa'),  n.  [W.  African  (Angola).]  A 
plant  of  the  lily  family,  Cordyline  cylindrica 
( Sansevieria  cylindrica  of  Bojer).  its  firm,  fleshy, 
cylindrical  leaves  are  all  basal  and  attain  a length  of  6 
feet.  The  flowers  are  cream-white  tinged  with  pink,  and 
are  borne  in  fascicles  in  a raceme  a foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  plant  is  a native  of  tropical  Africa  and  yields  from 
_ the  leaves  a strong  cordage  fiber  known  as  ife  hemp. 
ifil  (e'fil),  n.  [=  Chamorro  ifil,  Tagalog  ipil, 
Samoan  ifi-lele.]  In  Guam,  Intsia  bijuga,  the 
most  valuable  timber-tree  growing  on  the 
island.  It  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  usually  with 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  hears  a rigid,  flat  pod  containing 
from  one  to  five  seeds.  The  heart-wood  is' very  hard  and 
heavy  but  not  elastic.  It  is  tough  and  cross-grained  and 
very  difficult  to  plane,  of  a yellowish  color  at  first  but 
gradually  turning  darker  until  it  resembles  black  walnut 
in  color.  Though  of  rather  coarse  grain  it  takes  a fine 
polish  and  is  much  used  for  furniture  and  for  file  floors 
of  houses  of  the  better  class.  It  resists  tile  attacks  of 
white  ants  (termites),  and  is  used  for  posts.  At  Agafia 
the  capital  of  Guam,  the  pillars  of  tile  church  are  single 
straight  trunks  of  this  tree.  See  vesi, 

I.  G.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Inside  Guard  or 
Guardian;  (b)  of  Inspector  General. 
iganouwo  (e-ga-no-o'wo),  n.  [Jap.,  'prickle 
fish .’]  A fish,  Flops  saurus,  of  the  family 
Elopidse,  found  at  Nagasaki.  Also  known  as 
Okikonoshiro  (off-shore  shad), 
igasud  (e'ga-soD),  n.  See  the  extract. 

Igasud  or  Pepita  de  San  Ignacio  (Strychnos  ignatii 
Berg.),  a trailer  which  is  only  found  in  Visayas,  princi- 
pally near  Catbalogan  ; the  seeds  of  its  fruit  have  various 
medicinal  or  antidote  uses — stomachic,  emetic,  styptic, 
for  paralytics,  for  women  during  parturition,  for  malarial 
fever,  for  rheumatism  and  indigestion,  for  contractions  of 
the  nerves,  and  pains  in  the  body. 

Pron.  Gaz.  Phillipine  Is.,  p.  78. 

igasurate  (ig-a-su'rat),  n.  \igasur-ic  + -afe1.] 

A salt  of  igasuric  acid. 

igasuric  (ig-a-su'rik),  a.  [F.  igasurique,  given 
as  from  a Malay  name,  * igasur , applied  to  St. 
Ignatius’  bean.]  Noting  an  amorphous  as- 
tringent acid  combined  with  the  alkaloids  in 
the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nvx  Vomica  and 
S.  Ignatia,  and  probably  identical  with  caffeo- 
tannic  acid. 

igasurine  (ig-a-su'rin),  n.  A substance  found 
in  Strychnos  ignatia  (St.  Ignatius’ bean) : once 
thought  to  be  a distinct  alkaloid,  but  found  to 
be  impure  brucine. 


■ 


igazol 

igazol  (ig'a-zol),  re.  Same  as  *formalina. 
igelstromite  (igT-stre-mit),  re.  [Named  after 
L.  J.  Igelstrom,  a Swedish  mineralogist.]  l.'A 
silvery-white  variety  of  pyroaurite  from  Scot- 
land.— 2.  A ferruginous  variety  of  knehelite. 
igloogeak  (ig'lo-gc-ak),  re.  [Eskimo  iglovigak, 
a snow-house,  < iglo,  a house  : see  igloo.']  An 
igloo  with  a dome-shaped  roof,  especially  a 
structure  made  of  blocks  of  frozen  snow. 
These  igloos  are  commonly  built  in  one  continuous  layer, 
rising  spirally  to  the  top.  There  is  no  chimney  or  open- 
ing for  smoke,  as  seal-oil  burned  in  lamps  is  the  only  fuel. 
Light  comes  through  the  snow  itself, or  through  a piece  of 
smooth  ice  sometimes  set  in  above  the  door. 

Ignacio  formation  or  quartzite.  See  ■•'forma- 
tion. 

Ignatianist(ig-na'shan-ist),  n.  [ Ignatian , adj., 
< Ignatius,  + -ist.]  A follower  or-adherent  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  or  of  the  Jesuit  order  estab- 
lished by  him. 

Igneous  rocks.  See  ♦rocfc1. 
igniferous  (ig-nif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  ignifer,  fire- 
bearing (<  ignis,  lire,  + ferre,  bear),  + - ous .] 
Bringing,  bearing,  or  producing  fire.  Deklcer, 
Owl’s  Almanack,  ii. 

ignific  (ig-nif'ik),  a.  [NL.  *ignificus,  < L.  ig- 
nis, fire,  + -ficus,  < facere,  make.]  Producing 
fire ; fire-making. 

igniform  (ig'ni-form),  a.  [NL.  *igniformis,  < 
L.  ignis,  fire,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  fire  or  flame.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 322. 
ignipotencet  (ig-nip'o-tens),  re.  [NL.  *ignipo- 
tentia,  < L.  ignipotens,  ruling  fire:  see  ignipo- 
tent.\  - Prevalency  against,  or  power  over, 
fire.  Bailey,  1727. 

igniter,  n.  2.  An  electric  apparatus,  spark- 
coil,  or  induction-coil,  which  is  used  in  gas-  or 
gasolene-engines  to  ignite  the  charge  in  the 
engine-cylinder  by  means  of  an  electric  spark 
produced  in  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  point 
of  the  piston-stroke — Flame-igniter,  an  igniter 
for  explosion-engines  in  which  the  mixture  of  gases  is 
fired  by  means  of  a ilaine.—  Hot-tub3  igniter,  a metal 
tube  heated  by  a flame,  used  for  igniting  the  compressed 
charge  in  the  cylinder  of  an  internal-combustion  engine. 
When  the  mixture  is  of  constant  quality  the  ignition  can 
be  properly  timed  by  the  fact  that  the  mixture  will  ignite 
at  a certain  point  of  compression  in  contact  with  a hot 
surface.  When  the  mixture  varies  in  volume  or  weight 
with  varying  loads  a timing- valve  system  must  be  used. 
No  such  variation  is  possible  as  with  electric  ignitions  in 
which  ignition  may  be  retarded  and  advanced  relatively 
to  the  dead-point  of  the  piston-travel.— Jablochkoff 
igniter,  the  bit  of  conducting  material  between  the  ter- 
minals of  a Jablochkoff  candle  which  serves  to  carry  the 
current  when  the  candle  is  first  put  in  circuit,  and  which, 
by  burning  away,  establishes  the  arc.—  Jump-spark 
igniter,  an  igniter  in  which  the  electric  spark  from  an  in- 
duction-coil is  made  to  jump  between  fixed  terminals. 
Sci.  Amer.,  Jan.  17,  1903.—  Make-and-break  igniter, 
an  igniter  for  explosion-engines,  in  which  the  terminals 
between  which  the  spark  is  tc  pass  are  automatically 
brought  together  and  separated  during  each  cycle. 
Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  July  23. 1904,  p.  23880.—  Spark-igniter, 
an  igniter  for  an  internal-combustion  engine  which  lights 
the  charge  by  means  of  an  electric  spark.  See  kigniter,  2. 
-Tube-igniter,  an  igniter  for  explosion-engines,  consist- 
ing of  a tube  rendered  incandescent  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current  in  a platinum  wire. 

igniter-lead  (ig-ni'ter-led),  n.  That  which  de- 
termines the  time,  in  the  cycle  of  an  explosion- 
engine,  at  which  ignition  shall  occur,  Sci. 
Amer.,  Nov.  29,  1902. 

ignition,  ™.  5.  In  internal-combustion  motors, 
the  setting  fire  to  the  mixture  of  air  and  hy- 
drocarbon vapor  in  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
air  shall  expand  and  increase  its  pressure  and 
perform  the  work  required.  Ignition  is  mainly 
effected,  in  modem  motors,  by  an  electric  spark  which 
j umps  across  a gap  between  terminals  and  in  so  doing 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  the  igniting- 
point.  Such  electric  ignition  may  be  by  the  jump-spark 
system,  or  by  the  make-and-break  system.  In  the  jump- 
spark  system,  the  terminals  on  the  secondary  circuit  of 
a Ruhmkorff  or  induction-coil  are  used.  The  cur- 
rent is  made  and  broken  on  the  primary  or  bat- 
tery circuit,  and  this  sends  a secondary  current  of 
high  intensity  through  the  secondary  line,  in  which 
are  the  gap-terminals.  The  primary  make-and- 
break  effect  may  be  either  by  mechanical  or  by  elec- 
trical vibrators,  timed  at  will  by  the  revolution  of  the 
motor-shaft.  The  hammer-break  or  arc  system  ignites  by 
causing  a flowing  primary  current  to  be  mechanically  in- 
terrupted by  the  separation  of  two  contacts  in  the  cir- 
cuit The  cuiTent  arcs  across  the  break  until  the  gap  be- 
comes too  wide  and  the  arc  sets  fire  to  the  mixture 
around  it.  The  make-and-break  gives  a ‘ fat  ’ or  copious 
spark,  but  considerable  battery-power  is  needed  ; the 
jump-spark  gives  a tenuous  high-tension  spark,  with  less 
battery- power.  Magneto-electric  machines  or  small  dy- 
namos are  much  used  for  electric  ignitions.  Ignition 
may  also  be  effected  by  compressing  the  mixture  and  at 
the  right  time  allowing  it  to  enter  a hot  tube  of  refractory 
material  heated  to  redness  by  an  exterior  flame ; or  simple 
compression  within  the  hot  walls  of  the  containing-cham- 
ber  will  fire  an  easily  ignited  mixture. — Advanced 
ignition,  the  ignition  which  is  made  to  take  place  while 
the  piston  is  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  com- 
pressing-stroke, or  before  the  crank  has  reached  its  dead- 
center.—  Automatic  ignition,  that  method  of  igniting 
the  compressed  combustible  mixture  of  fuel  and  air  be- 


hind the  piston  of  an  internal-combustion  motor  in 
which  the  fuel  is  ignited  by  raising  the  temperature  by 
the  compression  in  the  heated  cylinder  so  that  the  mix- 
ture takes  fire  without  a flame  or  spark.  (See  ★ ignition,  5.) 
It  is  objectionable  in  that  the  cold  combustion-  or  mix- 
ture-chamber must  be  preheated  to  start,  and  that  under 
variable  loads  and  variable  charges  ignition  is  uncertain 
and  explosive  charges  may  either  escape  into  the  exhaust- 
piping, or  be  pie- ignited.— Ignition  timing,  the  actor 
process  of  so  timing  the  ignition  that  it  will  take  place  at  a 
certain  instant ; specifically,  in  a gas-engine,  the  timing  of 
the  ignition  to  take  place  when  the  piston  is  at  a certain 
point  in  its  travel. — Retarded  ignition,  ignition  which 
is  made  to  take  place  after  the  crank  has  passed  the  dead- 
center  and  the  compressed  mixture  has  begun  to  expand 
in  volume.  See  kignition,  5.  The  spark  is  usually  re- 
tarded in  starting  the  engine.  To  advance  or  to  retard 
on  either  side  of  the  most  advantageous  angle  is  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  working-stroke. — Temperature 
Of  ignition,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a sub- 
stance will  burn  or  enter  into  combination,  usually  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  production  of  heat  and  light. 
Very  commonly  the  substance  needs  to  be  heated  to 
attain  this  temperature,  but  in  some  cases  the  ignition- 
point  is  at  or  below  the  common  temperature  ‘of  the  air, 
so  that  the  substance  takes  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  air.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  spontane- 
ously combustible.  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on 
# Cheni.,  I.  228. 

ignition-box  (ig-nish(on-boks),  re.  In  gas- 
engines,  the  chamber  in  which  the  charge  of 
mixed  air  and  gas  is  ignited  in  an  internal- 
combustion  engine. 

The  ignition  of  the  charge  is  effected  by  heating  the 
nickel  tubes  projecting  about  21  inches  from  the  rear 
ends  of  the  cylinders  into  the  ignition  box. 

H isoox , Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  184. 

ignition-point  (ig-nish'on-point),  re.  The  time 
at  which  ignition  takes'  place ; that  point  in 
the  stroke  of  an  internal-combustion  engine 
at  which  the  charge  is  ignited, 
ignition-slide  (ig-nish'on-slJd),  n.  Same  as 
* ignition-valve . 

ignition-tube  (ig-nish'on-tub)  ,n.  1 . A tube 
which  is  kept  hot  to  serve  as  an  igniter  for 
the  charge  of  an  internal-combustion  engine. 

To  stai-t  the  motor  cycle,  the  reservoir,  G,  is  partly  filled 
with  gasoline ; the  door  at  the  back  of  the  ignition  box 
is  opened  and  the  burner  for  heating  the  ignition  tube  is 
started  by  giving  it  a preliminary  heating  by  means  of  an 
alcohol  torch.  lliscox,  Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  187. 

2.  In  chetn.,  a small  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end  and  often  at  this  end  expanded  into  a 
bulb,  used  to  ignite  or  strongly  heat  in  a blow- 
pipe flame  a fragment  of  mineral  or  other 
substance  in  order  to  observe  the  evolution  of 
gas  or  vapor. 

ignition-valve  (ig-nish'on-valv),  n.  A valve 
which  opens  communication  between  an  ig- 
niter and  the  charge  to  be  ignited.  It  closes 
as  soon  as  ignition  is  effected, 
ignitive  (ig'ni-tiv),  a.  [ignite  + -ire.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  ignition ; capable  of  pro- 
ducing flame. 

ignobility,  n.  2.  The  body  of  persons  not  of 
noble  rank;  the  commons:  opposed  to  nobil- 
ity. [Nonce-word.] 

The  ceorl  was  an  ignoble  freeman,  the  gentleman  was 
a noble  freeman;  for  the  nobility,  like  the  ignobility,  then 
and  now,  was  divided  into  two  ranks. 

Frazer’s  Mag.,  XI.  315. 
ignorance,  Invincible  Ignorance,  in  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  an  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine which  cannot  be  overcome  in  the  ignorant  person, 

' either  owing  to  inherent  limitations  or  to  circumstances 
which  deprive  him  of  the  possibility  of  enlightenment. 

ignoration,  n.  2.  The  act  of  ignoring ; also, 
the  state  of  being  ignored. 

It  is  accustomed  to  simplify  its  problems  by  the  method 
of  abstraction.  . . . And  by  a long  course  of  successful 
ignoration  it  may  have  acquired  a habit  of  thinking  that 
it  can  actually  exclude,  instead  of  only  abstract,  these 
disturbing  causes. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research, 

[XVII.  43. 

ignotobranchiate  (ig-no-to-brang'ki-at),  n. 
[L.  ignotus,  unknown,  + branchiae,  gills,  + 
-ate  1.]  See  the  quotation. 

The  number  of  the  branchiae  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nomenclature,  so  that  while  tile  Nautilus  Order 
belongs  to  the  Tetrabranchiata,  the  Cuttle-fish  Order  be- 
longs to  the  Dibranchiata.  Besides  these  two  orders 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  fossil  forms,  of  whose 
branchim  nothing  is  ever  likely  to  be  known,  and  they 
have  accordingly  been  sometimes  classed  as  Tetrabranchi- 
ates  and  sometimes  as  Dibranchiates,  but  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  Ignotobranchiates. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  319. 

Igorrote  (e-go-ro'te),  n.  and  a.  [A  Sp.  spell- 
ing of  one  form  of  the  native  name.]  I. 
n.  1.  A member  of  one  of  the  tribes  speaking 
the  Igorrote  language,  including  the  Igorrotes 
proper,  the  Buriks,  and  the  Busaos. — 2.  In  a 
generalized  sense,  a member  of  one  of  the  un- 
civilized tribes  of  northern  Luzon  until  recently 
known  as  head-hunters;  also  rarely  used  to 
designate  those  of  central  Luzon  and  Min- 
danao.— 3.  In  local  Philippine  usage,  a 
savage ; a pagan  native.  See  *Indio  and  *ZJe- 


iliofemoral 

montado. — -4.  The  language,  or  any  language, 
spoken  by  Igorrotes.  There  are  many  dialects 
which  have  been  only  scantily  recorded  or 
studied. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Igorrotes. 
iguanodontoid  (i-gwan-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining 
to  Iguanodon. 

II.  re.  A reptile  allied  to  Iguanodon. 
ihi  (e'he),  n.  [Maori.]  A name  in  New  Zea- 
land of  the  fish  Eemiramphus  intermedins,  of 
the  family  Hemiramphidee. 

I.  H.  N.  An  abbreviation  of  In  Bis  Name,  the 
motto  of  the  Order  of  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons. 

I.  H.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  indicated  horse- 
power. See  horse-power. 

ijolite  (e'yo-lit  or  ij'o-lrt),  n.  [ Ijo , a district 
in  northern  Finlandj  + Gr.  Xidog,  stone.]  A 
phanerocrystalline  igneous  rock  composed  of 
nephelite  and  pyroxene  with  small  amounts  of 
apatite,  titanite,  and  ivaarite.  It  corresponds 
in  composition  to  nephelinite,  and  occurs  in 
dikes  associated  with  nephelite-syenit.e. 
ikoik  (e'ko-ek),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  Cordia  subeordata,  a handsome 
tree  of  the  borage  family,  it  has  ovate,  subcor- 
date  leaves  and  corymbs  of  orange  or  red  funnel-shaped 
flowers.  The  heart-wood  is  dark  brownish  led,  often 
marked  with  lighter  bands;  it  is  durable  arid  is  used  for 
boat-building.  See  kkou  and  kbanago  (6). 

il,  a.,  n.,  and  adv.  A simplified  spelling  of  ill. 
ilang-ilang,  n.  [Bisava.]  See  ylang-ylavg. 
ileocolostomy  (il 'o-6-ko-los'to-mi),  v.  [NL. 
ileum  + Gr.  ttAlov,  colon,  + crApa,  mouth,  + 
-!/s.]  The  establishment,  by  a surgical  opera- 
tion, of  a permanent  communication  between 
the  ileum  and  colon. 

ileo-ileostomy  (il  e-6-il-e-os'to-mi),  n.  [NL. 
ileum  + ileum  + Gr.  aroua,  mouth,  + -w3.]  The 
establishment,  by  a surgical  operation,  of  a 
permanent  communication  between  two  pre- 
viously non-contiuuous  portions  of  the  ileum, 
ileoproctostomy  (il  f-o-prok-tos'to-mi),  n. 

[ ileum  + Gr.  npuuTAg,  anus,  + croua,  mouth, 
+ -i/3.]  The  establishment,  by  a surgical 
operation,  of  direct  communication  between 
the  ileum  and  the  rectum, 
ileosigmoid  (il'e-o-sig'nioid),  n.  [ ileum  + 
sigmoid .]  Relating  to  both  the  ileum  and  the 
sigmoid  curvature. 

When  a colectomy  is  impossible  because  of  the  site  of 
the  lesion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  splenic  flexure,  an  anas- 
tomosis is  indicated,  either  colo-colic  or  ileosigmoid. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  102. 

ilet,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  islet. 

Ilex,  n.  3.  [(.  c.]  The  holm-oak  or  holly-oak, 
Quercus  Ilex , the  leaves  of  which  somewhat, 
resemble  those  of  the  genus  Ilex.  See  cut 
(fig.  4)  under  oak,  1. 

Ilfracombe  slates.  See  +slate 2. 

iliac1,  a — lilac  index.  See  *index.—  Iliac  pocket  or 
recess.  See  krecess. 

Iliadic  (il-i-ad'ik),  a.  [ Iliad  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Homer’s  Iliad. 

I have  given  the  British  Museum  a copy  of  the  Odyssey 
with  the  Iliadic  passages  underlined  and  referred  to  in 
MS.  S.  Butler,  tr.  of  Odyssey,  Pref.,  p.  ix. 

Iliadist  (il'i-ad-ist),  n.  [ Iliad  + -ist.]  1.  A 
writer  of  Iliads. 

‘ I think  all  real  Poets,  to  this  hour,  are  Psalmists  and  Ili- 
adists  after  their  sort ; and  have  in  them  a divine  impa- 
tience of  living  among  lies.’ 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  Lf  L 

2.  Same  as  rhapsodist,  1. 
iliahi  (e-le-a/he),  n.  [Hawaiian  name.]  The; 
Hawaiian  sandalwood,  Santalum  Freycinelia-l 
num,  the  aromatic  wood  of  which  was  once  an 
important  article  of  export  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  but  has  now  become  scarce.  See  san- 
dalwood. 

ilicate  (il'i-kat),  re.  [ilic-ic  + -ate1.]  A salt 
of  ilicic  acid. 

ilicic  (i-lis'ik),  a.  {ilex  (Me-),  holly,  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  holly : as,  ilicic  acid, 
ilima  (e-le'ma),  re.  [Hawaiian  name.]  In  Ha- 
waii, a general  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Sida,  applied  especially  to  S.  fallax,  S.  cordi- 
folia,  and  S.  Meyeniana,  which  grow  spontane- 
ously on  the  island  and  are  also  cultivated  by 
the  natives,  who  string  their  yellow  flowers 
into  wreaths  and  garlands  for  adorning  them- 
selves. 

Iliofemoral  triangle,  the  area  bounded  by  a perpen- 
dicular line  running  upward  from  the  greater  trochanter 
of  the  femur,  a horizontal  line  running  backward  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  a line  drawn 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
greater  trochanter  of  the  femur. 


ilio-ischiadic 

ilio-ischiadic  (iFi-o-is-ki-ad'ik),  a.  Same  as 
ilio-iscliiatic — Ilio-ischiadic  fissure,  foramen.  See 

k fissure,  : kforamen . 

iliopubic  (il"i-6-pu'bik),  a.  [NL.  ilium,  + 
pubes  + -ic.]  Relating  to  both  iliac  and  pubic 
bones. — Iliopubic  ligament.  Same  as  Poupart's  liga- 
ment (which  see,  under  ligament). 
ilioscrotal  (iFi-6-skro'tal),  a.  [NL.  ilium  4- 
scrotum  + -ail.]  Relating  to  both,  ilium  and 
scrotum ; specifically,  noting  a small  nerve. 
iUotrochanteric  (iFi-o-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  [NL. 
ilium  + trochanter  + -ic.]  Relating  to  the 
ilium  and  the  trochanters  of  the  femur;  spe- 
cifically, noting  the  gluteal  muscles  attached 
to  these  parts. 

Ilisha  (i-lish'a),  n.  [NL.  (Bleeker,  1866),  from 
an  East  Indian  name  of  Sardinella  lisha  (Jor- 
dan and  Evermann).]  A genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Clupeidse,  found  on  the  tropical  coasts 
of  America  and  Asia. 

-ility.  A termination  (4-li-ty,  L.  -i-li-tas)  of 
nouns  from  adjectives  in  -le,  -hie,  -ile,  etc.,  as 
ability,  agility,  civility,  probability,  etc.  See 
-ble,  etc. 

EL,  Ills.  Abbreviations  of  Illinois. 
ill.,  illus.,  illust.  Abbreviations  of  illustrated 
or  of  illustration. 

Illaenus  (i-le'nus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  \Xkal- 
vuv,  look  awry,  squint.]  A genus  of  Silurian 
trilobites  with  large  subequal  and  smooth  head- 
and  tail-shields,  large  compound  eyes,  and 

generally  10  thoracic  segments. 

aesive,  illesive  (i-le'siv),  a.  [L.  il-  for  in-3 
priv.  + Isesus,  pp.  of  Iseclere,  hurt,  + -ive.] 
Not  injurious;  harmless:  as,  Massive  games, 
illapsive  (i-lap'siv),  a.  [illapse  + -ire.]  Re- 
lating to  an  illapse,  or  inflowing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

illative.  I.  a.  4.  In  gram.,  noting  the  case 
expressing  motion  into.  See  Mntroessive.  Gat- 
schet,  Gram,  of  the  Klamath  Lang.,  p.  482. 

n.  n.  3.  In  gram.,  the  illative  case, 
illaudatory  (i-la'da-to-ri),  a.  [il-  for  in- 3 priv. 
+ laudatory .]  Not  given  to  praising:  opposed 
to  laudatory. 

[The  text  of  Tyrwhitt's]  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
. . . wrung  energetic  and  unqualified  praise  from  the 
illaudatory  pen  of  Ritson.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  I, VII.  787. 

ill-breeding  (il'bre'ding),  n.  Bad  breeding; 
bad  manners ; rudeness ; bad  bringing  up : as, 
“the  ill-breeding  of  modern  young  men.”  [Ori- 
_ ginally  written  as  two  words.] 
ill-come  (il'kum'),  a.  Not  well  come;  having 
come  at  a wrong  time. 

You  are  not  ill  came,  neighbour  Sordido,  though  I have 
not  yet  said,  well-come. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

illegitimate,  a.  II.  n.  An  emigrant  who  has 
come  of  his  own  volition  and  has  not  had  ‘legal 
reasons’  for  his  voyage.  See  * legitimate , n.,  2. 
[Australia.] 

illeism  (il'e-izm),  n.  [L.  ille,  he,  + -ism.] 
The  unnecessarily  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun 
he  by  a writer,  especially  in  reference  to  him- 
self in  the  third  person;  also,  an  instance  of 
this  use.  Coleridge. 

illeist  (il'e-ist),  n.  [L.  ille,  he,  + -ist.]  One 
who  is  given  to  illeism. 

ill-gendered  (il'jen'derd),  a.  Gendered  un- 
naturally or  irregularly.  [Rare.] 

The  creature  I had  killed  seemed  to  he  of  an  ill-gen- 
dered kind,  between  a tiger  and  a leopard. 

Defoe,  Captain  Singleton,  vii. 

ill-given  (il'giv'n),  a.  Given  to  evil  courses ; 
having ‘ill  parts’;  ill-disposed. 

Salust  was  no  soch  man,  neyther,  for  will  to  goodness, 
no  skill  by  learning  : but  ill  geuen  by  nature,  and  made 
worse  by  bringing  up,  spent  the  most  part  of  his  youth 
ver  misorderly.  Roger  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  it 

Illinoisan.  I.  a.  2.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  not- 
ing an  epoch  or  subdivision  of  the  glacial 
period,  of  which  the  deposits  are  well  devel- 
oped in  Illinois. 

II.  n.  2.  One  of  the  Illinois,  an  Indian 
tribe  of  Algonkian  stock, 
illipe  (il'i-pe),  n.  [Tamil  name.]  Same  as  il- 
lupi.  This  name  properly  belongs  to  Madhuca 
kmgifolia  of  southern  India,  but  when  the 
more  northern  mahwa-tree,  M.  Indica,  is  found 
in  the  same  region,  the  same  name  is  applied 
by  the  Tamils  to  both  species, 
illoyalty  (i-loi'al-ti),  n.  [il-3  + loyalty.]  Dis- 
loyalty; want  of  loyalty. 

A piece  of  cowardice  and  illoyalty. 

The  Standard,  Sept  25,  1882. 

illucidate  (i-lu'si-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  il- 
lucidated,  ppr.  illucidating.  [il- 2 -(-  lucidus, 


clear,  + -ate2.]  To  shed  light  upon ; eluci- 
date. Blount,  Glossographia. 
illucidation  ( i-lu-si-da'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
throwing  light  upon  something;  elucidation. 
Phillips,  1658. 

illucidative  (i-lu'si-da-tive),  a.  [illucidate  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  make  clear.  Talfourd, 
m Lamb’s  Final  Memoirs,  p.  256. 
illuminating-shell  (i-lu'mi-na-ting-shel),  n. 
A shell  charged  with  combustible  composition 
as  well  as  a small  bursting  charge,  designed  to 
be  fired  at  night  and  on  bursting  to  illuminate 
the  enemy’s  position  long  enough  to  permit 
accurate  pointing. 

illumination,  n.  1 . Specifically,  the  measure 
of  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  a surface. 
The  illumination  of  a surface  is  proportional  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  source  of  light  producing  it,  and  it  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  source 
and  the  illuminated  surface.  The  unit  of  illumination  is 
the  lux,  the  illumination  produced  by  a source  of  light 
having  an  intensity  of  one  hefner  and  situated  at  a dis- 
tance of  one  meter  from  the  illuminated  surface.  Illumi- 
nation is  sometimes  expressed  in  candle-meters  (also 
written  meter-candles),  the  candle-meter  being  the  illu- 
mination produced  by  a standard  candle  at  a distance 
of  one  meter.  In  countries  where  the  standard  candle 
has  been  defined  as  equal  to  the  hefner,  the  candle-meter 
is  the  same  as  the  lux.  In  those  countries  where  British 
units  still  prevail,  the  unit  of  illumination  is  the  candle- 
foot  (also  foot-candle),  the  illumination  produced  by  a 
British  standard  candle  at  a distance  of  one  foot.  One 
candle-foot  equals  12.2  luxes.  The  total  flux  of  light  from 
a given  source  is  expressed  in  lumens,  the  lumen  being 
the  flux  of  light  in  a beam  which  subtends  one  unit  of 
solid  angle,  the  intensity  of  the  source  being  one  hefner. 
Since  the  unit  solid  angle  subtends  one  square  centi- 
meter at  a radius  of  one  centimeter,  the  lux  is  the  illu- 
mination produced  by  one  lumen  of  light-flux  per  square 
centimeter  of  surface.  Since  the  primary  object  of  arti- 
ficial lighting  is  to  produce  illumination,  the  establish- 
ment of  a unit  such  as  the  lux,  by  means  of  which  the 
illumination  can  be  definitely  measured  and  expressed,  is 
of  great  importance  in  photometry.  Instruments  em- 
ployed for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  sources 
of  light  are  called  photometers.  Any  special  form  of  pho- 
tometer used  for  the  direct  determination  of  illumination 
is  called  a luminometer  (sometimes  written  illuminom- 
eter).  The  illumination  produced  by  different  sources  of 
artificial  light  under  like  conditions  varies  through  a wide 
range.  The  following  table  gives  results  of  the  compari- 
son of  the  light-sources  commonly  used  in  the  projecting 
lantern,  determined  by  measurement  of  the  illumination 
received  upon  a screen. 


Source  of  light. 

Lumens  of 
flux. 

3.79 

56.71 

Electric  arc,  direct  carbons  parallel  550  watts 
Electric  arc,  direct  carbons  at  90°  550  watts 
Electric  arc,  direct  carbons  at  154*  500  watts 

464.80 

700.00 

921.60 

illusion 

2.  [cap.]  A member  of  the  Illuminati;  a 
believer  in  illuminism.  See  illuminati,  2. 
illuminometer  (i-lu-mi-nom'e-ter),  n.  [illu- 
mination) + Gr.  gsrpov, measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion. See  *luminometer. 
illusion,  U.  2.  In  recent  years,  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  experimental  psychologists  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  optical  illusion,  more  particularly  to  the 
group  known  as  the  geometrical  optical  illusions.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  offer  any 
final  classification  of  these  illusions,  the  following  list 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  complete.  (1)  Illusions  of  re- 
versible perspective.  There  are  certain  figures,  of  the  sort 
represented  by  Schroeder’s  stair  figure  (which  see,  under 
k figure),  which  are  capable  of  two  or  more  perspective 
interpretations.  It  is  chdracter- 


Although  the  dimensions  in  these  figures  are  objectively 


Fig.  3*  Oppel’s  Lines. 


Fig.  4.  Helmholtz’s  Squares. 


equal,  the  filled  spaces  appear  larger  than 
the  open.  Typical  of  the  latter  are  the 
illusions  embodied  in  Fig.  5,  where,  in  spite 
of  objective  equality,  the  vertical  line  seems 
longer  than  the  horizontal,  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  vertical  longer  than  the  lower. 
(3)  Illusions  of  direction.  These,  like  the 
illusions  of  extent,  may  be  variable  or  con- 
stant. Instances  of  the  former  class  have 
been  given  under  k figure  ( liering's  and 
Wundt’ s k figures  ; Miinsterberg’s  k figure  ; Poggendorff’s 
kfigure  ; Zollner's  k figure).  Typical  of  the  latter  class  is 


Fig-  5- 


The  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  produce  an  illumina- 
tion of  one  lux  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  source 
of  light  and  with  the  character  of  the  radiating  surface. 
The  art  of  artificial  illumination  consists  in  furnishing  the 
requisite  amount  of  light  of  suitable  color  at  the  place 
where  illumination  is  required.  To  fulfil  these  conditions 
it  is  requisite  to  know  the  illumination  adequate  for  a 
given  purpose  in  definite  measure : for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, for  example,  it  is  found  that  the  minimum  illumina- 
tion of  the  page  permissible  varies  from  5 to  50  luxes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  character  of  the 
paper.  For  each  purpose  for  which  artificial  light  is  used 
there  is  a proper  illumination,  and  only  when  this  is  defi- 
nitely known  may  methods  of  precision  be  applied. 

7.  In  the  pictorial  arts , the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  light  expressed. 

The  illumination  is  that  of  the  open  air,  tempered  and 
modified  by  an  overhanging  canopy  of  green. 

C.  Phillips,  in  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  July,  1898,  p.  24. 

Equivalent  illumination,  the  ratio  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  a light  to  that  of  a standard  light— Hemi- 
sphere Of  illumination.  See  khemisphere. 
Illuminatist  (i-lu'mi-na-tist),  n.  One  of  the 
Illuminati. 

illuminator,  n — Monochromatic  illuminator,  in 

optics,  a device  for  isolating  an  approximately  monochro- 
matic region  of  the  spectrum  and  concentrating  the  rays 
thus  obtained.— Vertical  illuminator,  ail  apparatus  ac- 
cessory to  a microscope  which  adapts  it  to  the  observation 
of  opaque  objects.  A simple  form  consists  of  a cover- 
glass  mounted  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  a nose-piece  placed 
between  the  objective  and  the  body-tube.  Light  admitted 
through  a side  aperture  is  reflected  from  the  cover-glass 
through  the  lenses  of  the  objective  upon  the  object  under 
examination.  The  light  is  then  reflected  back  in  a verti- 
cal beam  through  the  objective  and  the  cover-glass  to  the 
eyepiece.  This  attachment  is  indispensable  for  the  exam- 
ination of  metals  in  metallography. 

illuminist  (i-lu'mi-nist),  n.  [illumine  4-  -is*.] 
1.  An  illuminator  of  manuscripts,  books,  etc. 

[The  cuts]  are  generally  no  more  than  rude  outlines, 
having  been  intended  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Illuminist,  without  whose  aid  some  portion  of  the  subject 
or  design  would  be  totally  unintelligible. 

S.  W.  Singer,  Hist.  Playing  Cards,  p.  104. 


Fig.  6.  Von  Recklinghausen’s  Illusion. 

Von  Recklinghausen’s  illusion,  shown  in  Fig.  6.  If  the 
figure  is  held  a short  distance  from  the  eye,  and  its  cen- 
ter steadily  fixated,  the  hyperbolas  become  straight  lines, 
so  that  the  figure  resembles  a chess-board.  (4)  Illusions 


Fig.  7.  Wundt’s  Lines. 

of  association.  These  have  been  subdivided  as  assimila- 
tive and  contrastive.  Fig.  7 shows  an  assimilative  illu- 
sion : the  lines  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  fig- 
ure appeal’  larger  than 
those  of  the  upper. 

Fig.  8 shows  a con- 
trastive illusion : the 
space  between  the 
narrow  rectangles  ap- 
pears wider  than  that 
between  the  broader. 

(5)  Mixed  illusions, 
derived  from  a com- 
plication of  the  above 
conditions.  Thus  in 
Fig.  9 there  is  a vari- 
able illusion  of  direc-  Fig.  8.  Maller-Lyei’s  Rectangles. 


■ 


Fig.  9.  Miiller-Lyer’s 
Broken  Circle. 


illusion 

tion  : the  smaller  arc  seems  to  be- 
long to  a circle  of  greater  radius 
than  the  larger  arc.  There  is  also 
an  illusion  of  assimilation : the 
larger  and  smaller  arcs  are  referred 
to  the  same  center.  This  class  of 
illusions  is,  naturally,  very  wide. 

Finally  (6),  we  may  perhaps  add, 
since  by  certain  theorists  they  are 
connected  with  the  geometrical 
optical  illusions,  the  group  of  vis- 
ual illusions  of  movement , one  of 
which  has  been  described  under 
the  term  kantirrheoscope.  Explanations  of  these  il- 
lusions range,  as  explanations  of  such  phenomena  always 
have  ranged,  between  the  two  poles  of  physiology  and 
psychology.  Some  investigators  make  them  entirely  a 
matter  of  perception,  conditioned  upon  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  sense-organ ; they  work  with  such 
factors  as  the  nature  of  the  retinal  image,  the  direction  of 
fixation,  the  movements  of  the  eye.  They  point  out,  for 
instance,  that  reversal  of  perspective  in  class  1 can  al- 
ways be  brought  about  by  a shift  of  fixation,  and  that  the 
spontaneous  reversals  noticed  in  ordinary  observation  are 
invariably  connected  with  such  shift,  unconsciously  made. 
They  point  out,  again,  that  the  extension  and  contraction 
of  the  lines  in  the  Miiller-Lyer  figure  may  very  well 
depend  upon  furtherance  and  arrest  of  eye-movement, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  oblique  end-pieces. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  appeal,  if  not  outright  to  such 
mental  faculties  as  ‘will’  and  ‘imagination,’  at  any  rate 
to  purely  psychological  conditions ; they  make  the  illu- 
sions a matter  not  of  perception  but  of  judgment  and 
association.  The  Miiller-Lyer  lines  lengthen  and  shorten 
with  the  nature  of  the  end-pieces  because  we  read  our 
own  mechanical  activities  into  the  figure,  feel  ourselves 
in  it  as  free  or  as  constrained  : eye-movements,  save  pos- 
sibly as  the  vehicle  by  which  these  activities,  efforts,  and 
tensions  come  to  expression,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
illusion.  Between  these  extremes  lie  various  forms  of 
mixed  interpretation ; and  it  may  be  said  definitely  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  recourse  must  be 
had  for  explanation  both  to  physiology  and  to  psychology. 
The  illusions  of  class  4 have  never  been  accounted  for 
in  physiological  terms ; while,  conversely,  the  most  ar- 
dent champions  of  the  judgment  theory  cannot  deny  the 
influence  of  fixation  in  the  illusions  of  class  1.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  regarding  the  one  mode  of  explana- 
tion as  more  ‘ scientific  ’ than  the  other.  The  illusions 
have,  admittedly,  a physiological  substrate  : the  question 
is  only  whether  this  substrate  is  altogether  peripheral, 
given  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the  eyes,  or  is  in 
part  central,  depending  on  connections  within  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  study  of  the  optical  illusions,  if  it  has  not  as 
yet  enabled  us  to  decide  this  question,  has  at  any  rate 
brought  to  light  a large  body  of  interesting  facts  as  well 
as  a long  list  of  possibilities  of  explanation  ; it  has  helped 
to  illuminate  various  vexed  problems  in  the  perception  of 
visual  space ; and  it  has  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  a 
future  synthetic  survey  of  space  psychology. 

5.  Iu  the  pictorial  arts,  an  imitation  of  the 
appearance  of  nature  which  is  intended  to 
create  the  impression  of  reality. 

You  cannot  go  beyond  illusion  in  that  direction,  and  yet 
illusion  will  only  give  you  the  sort  of  pleasure  you  derive 
from  looking  at  a rope-dancer. 

W.  Armstrong,  in  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  Feb.,  1895,  p.  73. 
Arrow-head  and  feather  illusion,  the  illusion  of  the 
Miiller-Lyer  figure.  See  ★ figure . — Von  Recklinghau- 
sen's Illusion.  See  'killusion,  2. 
illusionary  ( i-lu.'  zhon-a-ri),  a.  [ illusion  + 

-ary1.]  Having  the  characteristics  of  an  illu- 
sion ; fallacious ; illusory. 

The  altered  and  illusionary  perception  of  these  nu- 
merous sensations  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  the  self.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  131. 

illusorily  (i-lu'so-ri-li),  adv.  In  an  illusory 
manner ; by  way  of  illusion. 

It  is  not  that  we  see  aright  but  judge  wrongly : we 
actually  see  illusorily. 

E.  B.  Titche-ner,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  L 152. 
Illusory  form.  See  -kfomx .—  Illusory  power  or  ap- 
pointment. See  iepower  1. 

illustration,  n.  5.  In  music,  samo  as  develop- 
ment [Rare.] 

Illyrian,  ».  4.  The  language  of  Illyria,  or  the 
group  of  ancient  dialects  represented  by  the 
modern  Albanian;  also  applied  to  the  modern 
Slavic  dialects  of  the  same  or  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. 

Illyric  (i-lir'ik),  a.  and  re.  Same  as  Tllyrian. 
Ilocan  (i-16'kan),  a.  and  re.  Same  as  *Ilo- 
cano. 

Ilocano  (il-o-ka'no),  a.  and  re.  [Philippine  Sp., 
< Ilocos,  name  of  two  provinces,  prop.  ‘ river 
men’  (Tagalog  Hog,  river).]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ilocanos  or  their  language. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  one  of  the  Malay 
tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  inhabiting  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  Luzon. — 2.  An 
inhabitant  of  Ilocos  without  reference  to  race. 
— 3.  The  language  of  the  Ilocanos. 

I.  L.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent  Labor 
Part 

ilumba  (i-lom'ba),  n.  [Aboriginal  name  in 
central  Australia.]  An  Australian  timber- 
tree,  Eucalyptus  tesselaris , by  the  settlers 
commonly  called  Moreton  Bay  ash.  See  *ashA. 
Ilyanthiaae  (il-i-an'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < II- 
yanthus  + -idx.]  A family  of  zoautharians, 
of  the  order  Actiniidea , which  have  free  forms 
not  adhering  by  a basal  disk  and  the  aboral 


end  of  the  body  rounded.  It  includes  the 
genera  Ilyanthus , Halcampa , and  Peacliia. 
IlyanthtlS  (il-i-au'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Dana,  1846), 
< Gr.  Mi'f,  mud,  + avQog,  flower.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Ihyantliidse. 
ilyogenic  (iFi-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  IMg,  mud,  + 
-ysvyg,  -producing,  + -ic.]  In  petrog .,  of  argil- 
laceous origin  : applied  to  rocks  derived  from 
mud.  j Renevier,  1881. 

Ilyophidas  (il-i-of'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ilyophis 
+ - id& .]  A family  of  deep-sea  eels  from  the 

eastern  Pacific,  commonly  called  ooze-eels. 
Ilyophis  (i-li'o-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  llvq,  mud, 
t d(pig , snake.]  A genus  of  deep-sea  eels  of 
the  family  Ilyophidse.  They  are  found  in  the 
eastern  Pacific. 

Ilypnus  (i-lip'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  IX vg.  mud, 
+ vKvog,  sleep.]  A genus  of  small  fishes,  of 
the  family  GobiidcC , which  inhabit  mud-flats 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
image,  Dermal  image,  in  psychol.,  an  image  of 
a dermal  sensation ; an  image  of  pressure,  cold,  warmth, 
or  cutaneous  pain.— Generic  image,  in  psychol .,  a com- 
posite image  derived  from  a number  of  like  perceptions 
and  standing  to  these  much  as  the  composite  photograph 
stands  to  its  originals : regarded  by  many  psychologists 
as  the  vehicle  or  representative  of  the  abstract  idea. 

Abstraction  and  generalization  with  no  possible  aid  from 
language.  These  are  called  generic  images  by  Huxley, 
Gal  ton  and  Ribot.  They  are  the  same  as  Romanes’s  re- 
cepts,  and  are  intermediate  between  the  pure  image  on 
the  one  hand  and  generalizations  on  the  other. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  201. 
Gustatory  image,  in  psychol .,  a reproduced  sensation 
of  taste ; an  image  which  stands  to  the  peripherally  ex- 
cited sensation  of  taste  as  the  image  of  a color  stands  to 
the  peripherally  excited  color-sensation. — Haptical  im- 
age, in  psychol.,  a reproduced  haptical  sensation;  an 
image  that  stands  to  the  peripherally  excited  haptical 
sensation  as  the  image  of  a color  stands  to  the  peripher- 
ally excited  color-sensation. 

Haptical  images , beside  being  vague  and  ill-defined, 
offer  peculiar  difficulties.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XI.  25. 
Heteronymous  images,  in  physiol,  optics,  the  two 
images  seen  in  binocular  vision  when  the  eyes  are  focused 
upon  a point  beyond  the  object.— Homonymous  images, 
in  physiol,  optics,  the  two  images  seen  in  binocular  vision 
when  the  eyes  are  focused  upon  a point  nearer  than  the 
object. — Kinesthetic  image,  ill  psychol.,  a mental  repre- 
sentation in  kind  of  a peripherally  aroused  kinesthetic 
sensation,  or  group  of  kinesthetic  sensations ; a centrally 
excited  kinesthetic  sensation  or  sensation-group. 

I have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  case,  of  the  existence  of 
visual  and  auditory  images  ...  I have  no  doubt,  from  the 
reports  of  others,  of  the  existence  of  free  kinaesthetic  im- 
ages, verbal  or  other. 

Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  Jan.  21,  1903, 

[p.  38. 

Latent  image,  in  photog .,  the  invisible  image  resulting 
from  the  action  of  light  upon  a sensitive  photographic 
surface,  which  quickly  becomes  perceptible  when  treated 
with  a reducing  agent  or  developer.— Olfactory  image, 
in  psychol.,  a mental  representation  in  kind  of  a peripher- 
ally aroused  olfactory  sensation ; a centrally  excited  ol- 
factory sensation. 

In  the  two  following  cases,  the  olfactory  image  only 
exists  in  a single  instance,  and  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  combined  operation  of  concomitant  circumstances. 

Ribot  (trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  145. 

Pure  image,  in  psychol.,  all  individual  mental  represen- 
tation in  kind  of  a peripherally  aroused  sensation  or  sen- 
sation-group ; a concrete  idea,  as  opposed  to  the  generic 
image  or  the  concept  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  201. 
— Purkinje’S  image,  (a)  Same  as  Purkinje's  figures 
(which  see,  under  figure).  ( b ) Images  (as  of  a candle 
flame)  reflected  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  from  the  front  of  the  cornea. 
The  middle  image  (that  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens)  varies  in  size  and  position  as  the  eye  is  alternately 
accommodated  fora  farther  and  a nearer  point  E.  C.  San- 
ford, Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  93. — Real  image,  any  image 
formed  at  the  actual  intersection  of  rays  brought  to  focus 
by  an  optical  system  : opposed  to  virtual  image  (which 
see,  under  virtual). 

imagerial  (im-a-je'ri-al),  a.  [Irreg.  < imagery 
+ -ail.]  Relating  to  imagery ; symbolic ; em- 
ploying figurative  illustrations. 

Herat  is  called,  after  the  imagerial  way  of  the  Easterns, 
the  key  of  India.  Household  W ords,  IV.  230.  N.  E.  D. 

imagerially  (im-a-je'ri-al-i),  adv.  Figuratively. 

Ladies  are  creation’s  glory,  but  they  are  anti-climax, 
. . . recoil,  cross-current ; morally  they  are  repentance, 
penance ; imagerially,  the  frozen  North  on  the  young 
brown  buds  bursting  to  green.  G.  Meredith,  Egoist,  xx. 

image-space  (im'aj-spas),  n.  In  optics,  the 
space  or  region  pertaining  to  any  optical  sys- 
tem within  which  the  images  of  all  the  points 
of  a given  space,  called  the  object-space,  are 
situated.  P.  Drude,  Theory  of  Optics,  p.  15. 
Imaginal  buds.  SeeA&udi. — Imaginal  fold.  Same  as 
imaginal  disk. 

imaginary.  I.  a — Imaginary  number,  unit.  See 

knumber,  etc. 

II.  re.  — Galois  imaginary,  a kind  of  imaginary 
number  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  theory  of 
congruences  that  is  occupied  by  the  ordinary  complex 
numbers  in  the  theory  of  equations.— Pure  imaginary, 
a neomonic  number. 

imaginate  (i-maj'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
imaginated,  ppr.  imaginating.  [L.  imago  (-gin-), 


immersion 

image,  + -ate^.]  In  entom.,  to  transform 
from  a pupa  into  an  imago, 
imagination,  n.  5.  In  entom.,  the  act  of 
transforming  into  an  imago  or  of  reaching  the 
imaginal  stage:  said  of  insects  completing 
their  metamorphosis.— Imagination  conscious- 
ness, in  psychol.,  consciousness  as  it  is  constituted  and 
disposed  during  the  exercise  of  imagination  ; the  contents 
and  arrangement  of  contents  characteristic  of  the  imagin- 
ing mind.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  L i.  1. 

imbalance  (im-bal'ans),  n.  [im- 3 4-  balance.’] 
Defective  balance ; specifically,  a lack  of 
equality  in  the  tension  and  contractile  strength 
of  the  eye-muscles,  leading  to  heterophoria. 
Med.  Record,  Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  211. 

Imbauba  ant.  See  *anti. 
imbe  (im-ba'),  n.  [Brazilian,  < Tupi  imb6.]  A 
liana. 

Imbibition  theory,  in  hot.,  the  theory  that  the  sap  of 
plants  ascends  by  a chemical  process  in  the  cell-walls 
and  not  by  a physical  process  earned  on  by  the  vessels  : 
proposed  and  defended  by  Sachs. — Water  Of  imbibi- 
tion. (a)  The  water  held  by  the  action  of  the  molecular 
forces  within  the  pores  of  a substance  which  is  soaked 
but  not  submerged  ; specifically,  the  maximum  amount 
of  water  which  the  soil  is  capable  of  retaining  above  the 
. level  of  ground-water.  ( b ) Same  as  quarry-water. 
imbrocado  (im-bro-ka'do),  re.  Samo  as  *em- 
brocado,  2. 

imesatin  (i-mes'a-tin),  re.  [im(ide)  + isatin.~] 
A dark-yellow  compound,  CgHgON^  prepared 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  isatin.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  prisms. 

Imhofia  (im-ho'fi-a),  re.  [NL.  (Heister,  1753- 
1755),  named  after  Imhof,  a privy  councilor  of 
Braunschweig  and  a patron  of  botany.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Amaryllidaceee. 
See  Nerine. 

imidazol  (I-mid-az'ol),  re.  [ imide  +az{o)-  + -oZ.] 
Same  as  *glyoxaline. 

imido-acid  (I'mi-do-asHd),  re.  An  incorrect 
form  of  *truinoaci<l. 

imido-ether  (i'mi-do-e//ther),  re.  An  incorrect 
form  of  *iminoester‘. 

imino-.  [A  combining  form  of  * inline,  < im- 
(ide)  + -iree2.]  A combining  form  used  in 
chemistry  to  indicate  the  presence,  in  the 
compound,  of  the  divalent  group  NH.  Incor- 
rectly imido-. — IminO-acid,  an  acid  which  contains  the 
group : NH  combined  with  the  hydrocarbon  radical  of 
the  acid. 

imino-ester  (i'mi-no-es,,t6r),  re.  A class  of 
compounds,  HN : ROE] , prepared  by  the  action 
of  gaseous  hydrogen  chlorid  on  a mixture  of  a 
nitrile  and  an  alcohol.  The  substances  are 
basic  and  stable  toward  water.  Also  called, 
less  correctly,  imido-etlier. 
imitation,  ».— Laws  of  imitation.  See  klawi. 
immatriculate  (im-a-trik'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  immatriculated,  ppr.  immatriculating. 
[im-2  + matriculate,  v.  (after  G.  immatriculie- 
rere).]  To  matriculate. 

immatriculation  (im-a-trik-u-la'shon),  re.  [G. 
immatrieulation.']  Matriculation,  especially 
in  a German  university. 

immedial  (i-me'di-al),  a.  [immedi(ate)  + -at1.] 
A trade-name  applied  to  certain  coal-tar  col- 
ors of  the  sulphid  type — Immedial  black,  blue. 

See  kblack,  kblue. 

immediatism,  n.  2.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  immediatists. 

The  speaker  [H.  G.  Otis]  was  prepared  to  denounce  the 
Society  [for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery]  as  a “dan- 
gerous association.”  ...  Its  immediatism  makes  it  a 
revolutionary  society. 

Garrison,  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I.  499. 

immediatist  (i-me'di-a-tist),  n.  [ immediate  + 
- ist .]  One  who  believes  in  immediate  action ; 
specifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  who  favored  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 

He  [H.  G.  Otis]  denounced  the  “higher  law  ”•  denied 
that  the  Scriptures  were  anywhere  opposed  to  Slavery ; 
repeated  that  Christ  “ was  not  an  immediatist." 

Garrison,  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I.  500. 

immediatorial  (i-me'di-a-to-ri-al),  a.  [tn-3  + 
mediatorial .]  Not  mediatorial. 

When  the  object  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Christ  has 
been  attained  in  the  conquest  of  evil,  there  will  be  no 
longer  need  of  a mediator.  Then  God  will  be  known  imme- 
diately. We  shall  know  Him,  when  the  mediatorial  has 
merged  in  the  immediatorial,  in  a way  more  high,  more 
intimate,  more  sublime  than  even  through  Christ. 

F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures  on  Epistles  to  Cor.,  Lecture  xxx. 

Immemorial  usage.  See  *usage. 
immergence  (i-mer'jens),  re.  [immerge  + 
-erece.]  The  act  of  immerging  or  plunging  or 
sinking  into  or  under  anything  ; immersioD  : 
as,  immergence  in  water, 
immersement  (i-mers'ment),  re.  Same  as  *im- 
mergence. 

immersion,  re.  7.  An  antiquated  term  for  the 
introduction  of  a solid  substance  into  a liquid 


immersion 

reagent  in  order  to  produce  chemical  change, 
as  the  calcination  of  tin  by  immersion  in  nitric 
acid — Center  of  immersion.  Same  as  center  of  dis- 
placement.— Immersion  system,  in  microscopy , an 
objective  lens  system  designed  for  use  with  a layer  of 
liquid  between  the  objective  and  the  cover-glass.  See 
immersion , 5. — Oil-immersion  lens.  See  klens . — 
Wedge  of  immersion.  See  kwedgei. 
immethodic  (im-e-thod'ik),  a.  [im-3  + me- 
thodic.]  Same  as  immethodical. 
immigration,  n — Bureau  of  Immigration.  See 

irbureau. 

immigrator  (im'i-gra-tor),  n.  An  immigrant. 
Lytton.  AT.  E.  D. 

immigratory  (im'i-gra-td-ri),  a.  [ immigrate 

+ -ory.\  Pertaining  to  immigration. 

' Both  immigratory  and  emigratory  [movements  of 
birds].  The  Naturalist,  Jan.  13,  1897. 

immissivity  (i-mi-siv'i-ti),  n.  [i»-2  + missive 
+ -ity.]  Absorbing  power  for  radiation,  ex- 
pressed either  in  terms  of  that  of  a black  body 
or  in  absolute  measure.  Like  emissivity,  which  is 
the  corresponding  physical  constant  for  radiation,  immis- 
sivity is  defined  in  various  ways  : sometimes  as  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  absorbed  per  second  by  a square  centimeter 
of  surface  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  absorbing  body  and  its  surroundings  is  1°  C.  A more 
usual  measure  of  immissity  is  by  means  of  the  coefficient 
of  absorption.  See  absorption  of  light. 
immixture2  (i-miks'tur),  n.  [in-3  + mixture.'] 
The  action  of  mixing;  commingling;  the  con- 
dition of  being  mixed  up  in  (something). 

It  [a  principle]  has  enabled  the  court  to  avoid  an  im- 
mixture in  political  strife  which  must  have  destroyed  its 
credit.  Bryce,  Amer.  Commonwealth,  I.  xxiv. 

immoderacy  (i-mod'e-ra-si),  n.  Want  of  mod- 
eration. Sir  T.  Browne , Christian  Morals,  ii.  § 1. 
unmodulated  (i-mod'u-la-ted),  p.  a.  [in-3  + 
modulated.]  Unmodulated. 

His  voice  was  harsh  and  immodulated. 

J.  A.  Symond8.  Shelley,  p.  11.  N.  E.  D. 

immolation,  re.  3.  The  title  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  preface  in  the  G-allican  liturgy : so  called 
because  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.  See  preface,  2. 
immoralist  (i-mor'al-ist),  n.  [immoral  + -ist.] 
One  who  opposes  or  disregards  the  principles 
of  morality. 

That  arch  im-moralist  . . . Goethe.  Mrs.  Craik. 

immoralize  (i-mor'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
immoralized,  ppr.  immoralizing.  To  demoral- 
ize; make  immoral. 

Immortal  flower.  Same  as  immortelle. 
immotive  (i-mo'tiv),  a.  [in-3  + motive.]  In- 
capable of  moving  or  of  beingmoved.  Feltham, 
Resolves,  I.  190.  N.  E.  D. 
immundity  (i-mun'di-ti),  n.  [L.  *immundi- 
tas,  besides  immunditia  and  immundities,  < im- 
mundus,  unclean : see  immund.]  Unclean- 
ness ; an  unclean  or  impure  thing. 

The  ascription  to  Sappho  of  the  various  extravagances 
and  immundities  of  the  common  myth. 

E.  H.  P ember,  Tragedy  of  Lesbos,  Pref.,  p.  11.  N.  E.  D. 

immune.  I.  a — Immune  body.  Same  as  kambo- 
ceptor.  — Immune  proteid,  any  protective  albuminous 
substance,  in  the  sense  of  an  antitoxin  or  a bacteriolysin. 
— Immune  serum,  the  serum  of  an  immunized  animal, 
containing  the  specific  antibody  to  the  substance  used  in 
immunization.  See  kimmunity , 5. — Partial  immune 
body,  one  of  a number  of  bodies  of  which,  according  to 
Ehrlich,  each  immune  body  is  composed.  See  kimmun- 
ity,  5. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  exempt ; specifically,  one 
who  is  protected  from  a particular  disease  by 
. inoculation  or  by  a previous  attack, 
immunify  (i-mu'ni-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  irn- 
munified,  ppr.  immunifying.  [L.  inmuhis,  safe, 
+ -ficare,  < facere,  make.]  To  make  immune; 
immunize. 

immunist  (i-mu'nist),  n.  [immune  + -ist.] 
One  who  enjoys  a certain  exemption  or  im- 
munity. See  immunity,  1. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  ‘ immunist  ’ (it  is  convenient  to 
boiTOw  a term  that  French  writers  have  coined)  is  entitled 
to  many  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  that  arise  from  offences 
committed  within  his  territory. 

F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  277. 

immunity,  n.  5.  In  pathol.,  a lack  or  absence 
of  susceptibility  to  disease.  This  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  Natural  immunity  may  be  of  the 
most  varied  character.  Thus  it  is  found  that  animals  are 
altogether  insusceptible  to  many  diseases  which  are 
common  in  man,  such  as  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  etc.  ; the  cold-blooded  animals,  as  a class, 
are  free  from  many  diseases  which  are  common  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  ; birds  and  reptiles  are  exempt 
from  tetanus,  mice  and  rats  from  diphtheria.  Again, 
children  are  much  more  prone  to  certain  diseases  (as 
measles,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  etc.)  than  adults.  Certain 
individuals  appear  immune  against  diseases  to  which 
others  of  the  same  species  readily  succumb.  A familiar 
example  of  acquired  immunity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  which  follows  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  or  smallpox, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Immunity  of  this 
character,  which  depends  upon  actual  infection,  is  called 
active  immunity . since  the  body  itself  is  active  in  its  pro- 
duction. This  is  in  contradistinction  to  passive  immunity, 


which  is  referable  to  the  introduction  of  protective  sub- 
stances from  without.  Such  immunity  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, following  protective  injections  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin.  Knowledge  regprding  the  essential  factors 
which  are  operative  in  the  production  of  immunity  to 
disease  is  still  very  defective,  but  many  points  have  been 
worked  out  from  which  a general  idea  of  the  process  can 
be  formed.  Through  the  researches  of  Ehrlich  and  his 
pupils  in  Germany  more  especially,  and  of  Metchnikoff 
and  Bordet  in  France,  besides  many  others,  the  concept 
of  immunity  has  been  materially  amplified ; for  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  animal  body  has  a mechanism  of 
self-protection  which  is  of  the  most  extensive  character 
and  is  directed  not  only  against  the  harmful  effects  of 
bacteria  but  also  against  all  alien  cellular  elements  and 
cell-products  of  whatever  kind,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  these 
latter  are  of  an  albuminous  character.  Thus  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  injection  of  certain  soluble  toxins 
leads  to  the  production  of  corresponding  antitoxins,  as  in 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  botulism,  and  poisoning  with  certain 
vegetable  toxins,  as  ricii.,  abrin,  crotalin,  etc.  Similarly, 
the  introduction  of  various  tissue-cells  of  an  alien  species 
leads  to  the  formation  of  corresponding  cytolysins  orcyto- 
toxins,  such  as  hemolysins,  leucolysins,  neurolysins,  endo- 
theliolysins,  spermatolysins,  and  so  on  apparently  without 
limit.  Then,  again,  it  was  shown  that  the  injection  of  cer- 
tain cells  calls  forth  the  production  of  corresponding  ag- 
glutinins, which  cause  the  clumping  or  coalescence  of  the 
cells  in  question.  V arious  albuminous  substances  similarly 
lead  to  the  production  of  bodies  which,  when  brought  to- 
gether with  the  first,  cause  the  formation  of  precipitates — 
the  precipitin/!.  There  are  also  the  coagulins,  which  result 
on  injection  of  certain  albumins ; the  antiferments;  and  so 
on.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  introduction  into  the  body  of 
almost  any  foreign  substance  of  an  albuminous  character 
( antigen ) is  followed  by  the  production  of  a corresponding 
antagonistic  or  antibody.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  immunity  to  include  the 
general  defensive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  the 
action  of  foreign  cellular  elements  or  their  constituents. 
As  regards  the  mechanism  by  which  the  various  antibod- 
ies are  formed  and  immunity  is  accordingly  produced 
opinions  differ,  but  there  is  a general  tendency  to  accept 
the  explanation  offered  by  Ehrlich  and  his  pupils,  which 
is  based  upon  the  now  famous  lateral-chain  theory  (see 
below).  The  general  study  of  immunity  has  led  to  a vast 
amount  of  experimental  research,  and  to  results  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance.  Thus  the  discovery  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  has  furnished  a cure  for  one  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject.  Tetanus  is 
now  successfully  combated  by  an  antitetanin.  Snake-bite 
poisoning,  which  in  India  is  annually  responsible  for 
many  thousands  of  deaths,  is  readily  amenable  to  specific 
treatment  in  a large  percentage  of  cases.  Antirabie 
treatment  has  lowered  the  fatality  percentage  of  rabies 
to  nearly  one  per  cent.  In  many  other  diseases  to  which 
man  is  subject  altogether  satisfactory  antisera  have  not 
as  yet  been  developed,  but  a certain  degree  of  protective 
immunity  can  be  established  in  some,  as  in  plague, 
typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery.  In  these  cases  immuniza- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  attenuated  cultures  of  the 
corresponding  organisms.  Of  vast  economic  importance 
is  the  successful  immunization  of  certain  animals  against 
diseases  which  would  otherwise  prove  highly  fatal,  as  of 
sheep  against  anthrax  and  of  cattle  against  rinderpest. 
Important  from  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis,  also,  is  the 
possibility  of  promptly  recognizing  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  and, 
to  judge  from  recent  reports,  it  now  seems  possible  also 
to  immunize  actively  against  the  disease  in  question. 
Ehrlich's  lateral-chain  theory,  upon  which  the  modern 
doctrine  of  immunity  is  largely  based,  explains  better  than 
any  other  the  various  experimental  data  that  have  been 
elaborated  within  recent  years.  According  to  it,  the  liv- 
ing cell  contains  a formative  central  nuclear  complex, 
the  Leistungskern  of  Ehrlich,  to  which  other  molecular 
groups,  the  so-called  side-chains  or  receptors,  are  united. 
Through  the  union  of  food  material  with  these  side- 
chains  the  nutrition  of  the  cell  is  maintained.  Through 
these  same  side-chains,  however,  the  cell  is  also  open  to 
attack  by  the  most  diverse  foreign  agents,  provided  that 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  latter  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  usual  food  material  of  the  cell,  or,  as  Ehrlich 
puts  it,  provided  that  the  deleterious  agents  possess 


General  Scheme  Illustrating-  Ehrlich’s  Lateral-chain  Theory. 

A,  action  of  immunizing  substances  ( J . S.)  upon  receptors/,  II, 
and  III  ( rl , rll , rill)  of  the  body-cells;  B,  cast-off  free  receptors 
(haptins);  C,  action  of  antibodies  upon  the  soluble  products  (toxins) 
of  cells  or  the  cells  themselves  ; D,  action  of  anti-aggflutinins.  anti- 
immune  bodies,  anticomplements,  which  result  on  injection  of 
^g^utinins,  hemolysins,  etc.;  E,  soluble  products — toxins,  fer- 
ments; F,  insoluble  substances,  producing  agglutinins  and  coagu- 
lins; G,  insoluble  substances,  leading  to  production  of  cytotoxic 
(bactericidal)  immune  substances  ; b,  toxophoric  group;  c,  hapto- 
phoric  group;  d,  k , p,  body-cells;  ft  ( k-i  to  k-j),  cells  used  in 
immunization;  o,  complement;  e,  antitoxin,  antiferment ; z,  hap- 
tophoric  group  ; J,  zymphoric  group  — coagulins,  agglutinins  ; g , 
cytophilic  group;  r,  complementophilic  group  — immune  body  of 
the  hemolysins,  bacteriolysins,  etc.;  f,  toxin;  g,  antitoxin;  /, 
agT&lutinin ; s,  complement ; t,  immune  body;  tn,  agglutinin;  n, 
anti-agglutinin;  it,  complement ; v,  anticomplement;  w,  immune 
body;  x,  complement:  y,  immune  body;  anti-immune  body. 
(Drawn  from  “ Zeitschrift  f.  allgem.  Physiologie.”) 
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groups,  or  haptophores,  which  will  fit  the  receptors  of 
the  cell.  Ehrlich  recognizes  three  varieties  of  receptors, 
which  he  classifies  as  belonging  to  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  third  order.  Those  of  the  first  and  second 
orders  contain  only  one  combining  group  for  the  alien 
material,  which  is  to  act  upon  the  cell ; for  this  reason 
they  are  termed  uniceptors : while  tile  receptors  of  the 
third  older  have  two  combining  groups  and  are  called 
amboceptors.  In  the  case  of  the  receptors  of  the  second 
and  third  orders  the  alien  material,  antigen  or  immu- 
nizing body,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing its  specific  effect  upon  the  cell  only  in  the  presence 
of  a ferment-like  substance  which  must  be  especially 
supplied,  as  the  so-called  complement  in  the  case  of 
receptors  of  the  third  order,  while  in  those  of  the  second 
such  a complex  represents  an  integral  component  of  the 
receptor  (the  zymophoric  group).  If,  now,  a foieign 
substance  of  a harmful  nature  effects  a union  with  some 
of  the  receptors  of  a cell,  these  receptors  ale  practically 
lost  to  the  cell.  In  accordance  with  Weigert’s  over- 
production theory,  this  loss,  unless  the  cell  has  been 
injured  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  is  then  not 
only  made  up  by  the  production  of  other  receptors  of  the 
same  kind,  but  an  overproduction  occurs.  The  super- 
numerary side-chains  are  thrown  off,  and  now  circulate  in 
the  blood  in  the  free  state.  In  this  condition  they  are 
known  as  haptines,  and,  like  the  original  sessile  recep- 
tors, they  may  be  of  the  first,  second,  or  thiid  order,  as 
already  described.  As  their  presence  in  the  blood  in 
the  free  state  prevents  the  access  of  foreign  cellular  pro- 
ducts to  the  cell,  these  haptines  are  antagonistic  in  tlieir 
action  to  that  of  the  alien  material,  and  thus  constitute 
true  protective  bodies.  For  this  reason  they  are  termed 
antibodies,  or  adaptation-products,  the  latter  temi  indi- 
cating that  they  are  formed  as  a result  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  body  to  adapt  itself  to  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  substances.  The  sera  in  question  are  similarly 
known  as  antisera  or  immune  sera.  Upon  this  basis 
natural  immunity  is  readily  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  receptors  corresponding  to  the  infecting  agent  are 
lacking,  so  that  an  attack  upon  the  cell  is  impossible. 
Acquired  immunity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of 
infection  and  the  consequent  formation  of  antibodies.  It 
may  be  antitoxic  or  bactericidal  in  nature,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  infecting  agent.  Antitoxic  immunity 
is  thus  far  known  to  develop  in  only  three  conditions, 
namely,  in  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botulism.  Bacteri- 
cidal immunity,  in  contradistinction  to  antitoxic  immu- 
nity, denends  upon  the  production  of  more  complicated 
antibodies,  namely,  haptines  of  the  thiid  order  (ambo- 
ceptors, immune  bodies,  etc.),  in  which  a coaction  of  a 
ferment-like  complement  is  necessary  to  pioduce  the 
specific  effect.  Passive  immunity  depends  upon  the 
introduction  of  specific  antibodies  from  without,  and  can 
also  be  of  the  antitoxic  or  bacteriolytic  type,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substances  employed. — Atreptic  im- 
munity, immunity  which  is  dependent  upon  the  absence 
of  a specific  substance  x,  which  is  essential  to  continued 
growth,  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors. — Opsonic  im- 
munity, immunity  which  is  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence in  the  body  of  opsonins,  to  which,  in  turn,  the 
_ phagocytic  activity  of  the  leucocytes  is  referable. 

immunization  (i-mu-ni-za/shon),  n.  [immunize 
+ -ation.]  The  artificial  adaptation  of  an  animal 
to  foreign  cells  or  cell  products,  brought  about 
by  the  injection  of  such  foreign  material.  See 
kimmunity,  5. 

immunizator  (i-mu-ni-za'tor),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  immunizes  or  renders  immune, 
immunize  (i-mu'niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  immu- 
nized, ppr.  immunizing,  [immune  + -ize.]  To 
produce  immunity  in ; render  immune, 
immunochemistry  (i-mu-no-kem'is-tri),  n. 
[immune  + chemistry.]  The  chemical  study 
of  immunity.  Arrhenius  (trans.). 
immunotherapy  (i-mu-no-ther'a-pi),  it.  [Cf. 
immune  and  therapeutics.]  The  medical  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  means  of  immunization. 

_ Lancet,  Oct.  8,  1910,  p.  1096. 
immunotoxin  (i-mu-no-tok'ein),  n.  [immune 
+ toxin.]  Antitoxin  employed  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease. 

immure,  v.  t.  3.  To  build  into  a wall;  imbed 
m masonry.  Geol.  Jour.  (R.  U.  S.),  IX.  160. 

imo  (e'mo),  n.  [Japanese  name.]  In  Japan, 
a generic  name  for  edible  roots,  such  as  yams, 
potatoes,  sweet-potatoes,  and  taro.  Used  alone 
without  a qualifying  prefix,  it  is  especially 
applied  in  Japan  and  in  Korea  to  the  taro, 
Caladimn  Colocasia,  which  is  also  called  in 
Japan  sato-imo.  See  Colocasia,  taro1,  and 
kgahi.- 

Imouthes  (i-mo 'thez),  n.  [Gr.  ’luoiflrjc,  also 
’lyovd,  repr.  Egypt.  I-em-hotep.]  I-em-hotep,  an 
_ Egyptian  god  of  medicine, 
imp,  n.  7.  The  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a 
fishing-line. 

Imp.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  thehatinlmperator, 
emperor;  ( h ) of  Imperatrix,  empress, 
imp.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  imperative;  (b)  of 
imperfect  (tense);  (c)  of  imperial;  (d)  of  im- 
personal; ( e ) of  the  Latin  imprimatur,  let  it  be 
printed. 

impact-figure  (im'pakt-fig//ur),  >!.  Same  as 
percussion-figure  (which  see,  under  percussion). 
impair2,  a.  2.  Not  one  of  a pair;  odd;  un- 
matched. Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.,  III.  829. 

II.  n.  1.  An  impaired  or  odd  thing;  an 
article  without  a mate. — 2.  In  roulette,  an  odd 
number. 


consumes  power,  and  reactance , which  is  the  wattless  re- 
sistance due  to  self-induction.  See  resistance,  3,  and  ★re- 
actance. — Absolute  impedance,  impedance  expressed 
in  the  absolute  units  of  the  c.  g.  s.  system. — Impedance 
factor.  See  *fact or.—  Internal  impedance,  in  elect., 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  internal 
resistance  and  reactance. 

A synchronous  motor  of  internal  impedance  Z. 

Steinmetz,  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering,  p.  102. 

impediment,  n.—  Prohibitive  impediments,  in  law, 
impediments  to  marriage  which  subject  the  offending 
party  to  punishment  in  case  of  marriage  in  spite  of  them, 
but  which  are  not  sufficient  to  annul  or  avoid  the  mar- 
riage.— Relative  impediments,  in  law,  impediments  to 
marriage  caused  by  the  parties  being  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees  of  consanguinity. 


impeller,  n.  2.  Specifically,  the  revolving  imperscriptible,  a.  A mistaken  form  or  mis- 
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The  [roulette]  wheel  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  com- 
partments, . . . numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six,  the 
thirty-seventh  being  zero.  Pair  indicates  even  numbers, 
impair  odd  numbers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIL  304. 

impala  (im-paTa),  7i,  [Also  impalla,  impallali , 
and  pala ; from  an  African  name.]  An  African 
ant  elope  of  th  e ge  nus  JEp  yceros , which  has  rather 
long,  divergent,  lyrate  horns.  The  best-known 
species  is  AS.  melampus  of  South  Africa,  of  a dark-red 
color,  white  below,  standing  about  3 feet  high.  A small 
race  of  this  species  inhabits  Nyassaland.  Another  species, 

AS.  peter  si,  with  black  marking  on  the  face,  is  found  in 
West  Africa,  in  Angola.  Also  known  as  pala. 
impaludism  (im-pal'u-dizm),  n.  [L.  in,  in,  + 
palus  ( palud -),  marsh,  + -ism.]  Chronic  malaria ; 
malarial  cachexy. 

impanel2  (im-pan'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  im- 
paneled, impanelled,  ppr.  impaneling,  impanel- 
ling. [in-2  + panel.]  1.  To  decorate  or  fit 
with  panels:  as,  a house  impaneled  with  oak. — 

2.  To  place  as  a panel  in  a wall. 

Telford  used  to  take  much  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
his  visitors  the  painting  of  Westminster  Bridge  im- 
panelled in  the  wall.  Smiles,  Engineers,  II.  474.  . 

imparasite  (im-par'a-slt),  ??.  [in-3  + parasite. ~\  impenetrate  (im-pen'e-trat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
An  insect  which  is  predatory  and  carnivorous,  PP*  impenetrated,  ppr.  impenetrating.  \in-  + 
but  is  not  a parasite.  Kirby  and  Spence.  penetrate .]  To  penetrate ; permeate, 

imparlance,  n.—  General  special  imparlance,  in  .L°ve  ...  surrounding  and  impenetrating  the  beloved 
law,  an  imparlance  in  which  the  defendant  reserves  all  with  radiance.  ^ ^ 

advantages  and  exceptions  whatsoever,  including  the  right  ^Irs.  Crailc,  Romantic  Tales,  p.  318.  N.  E.  D. 

to  a plea  that  the  cotlrt  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  imper.  An  abbreviation  of  imperative. 
importance -par 'tans),  n.  \pnpart  + -ance.']  ImperataOm-pe-ra'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Cyrilli,  1792), 

named  in  honor  of  Ferrante  Imper  ato,  an 
Italian  apothecary  who  in  1599  published  a 


impregnation 

corresponding  grant  to  them  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  of  a republican  form  of  government ; 
the  governing  of  other  peoples  on  the  monar- 
chical principle,  as  subjects  rather  than  as 
citizens.— Liberal  imperialism,  in  recent  British 
politics,  the  views  of  the  Liberal  imperialists, 
imperialist,  n.  3.  Specifically,  in  recent  and 
particularly  in  British  and  United  States  poli- 
tics, one  who  favors  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  imperialism — Liberal  imperialist,  in  re- 
cent British  politics,  a Liberal  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  imperialistic  ideas  usually  associated  with  the  Conser- 
vative party. 

imper s.  An  abbreviation  of  impersonal. 


wheel  or  pumping  element  of  a centrifugal  fan 
or  pump. 

The  conoidal  pump  is  especially  designed  for  pumping 
large  volumes  against  low  heads.  In  general  appearance, 
it  is  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  centrifugal 
pump,  due  partially  to  the  widening  of  the  pump  chamber 
to  admit  a special  form  of  impeller. 

Elect.  Rev.,  Aug.  27,  1904,  p.  318. 


The  act  of  imparting;  impartment. 

The  balance  between  two  opposing  impartances  of 
morality. 

Shelley,  Letter  to  Elizabeth  Kitchener,  Oct.  18,  1811. 

[N.  E.  D. 

imparticipable  (im-par-tis'i-pa-bl),  a.  and)?. 
[«M-3  + participable.]  I.  a.  That  can  not  be 
shared  or  divided. 

In  radiant  thousands,  each  star  reigns 
In  imparticipable  royalty 
Leaderless,  uncontrasted  with  the  light 
Wherein  their  light  is  lost. 

Bailey , Festus,  x.  88. 

n.  n.  A thing  that  can  not  be  shared  or 
divided. 

Every  imparticipable  produces  twofold  orders  of  things 
participated.  T Taylor,  Proems,  II.  359.  N.  E.  D. 

imparti'7ity  (mi-par-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Imparting 
power;  specifically,  the  power  of  an  electric 
heater  to  impart  heat  to  its  surroundings. 

Where  high  temperatures  and  rapid  rates  of  impartivity 
are  required  lower  variable  voltages  are  used. 


natural  history  of  Naples.]  A genus  of 
grasses  related  to  Saccharum.  They  are  erect, 
often  tall  perennials  with  long,  cylindrical,  spike-like 
terminal  panicles,  each  spikelet  surrounded  by  long,  sil- 
very, silky  hairs.  There  are  five  species,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  I.  arundinacea 
is  the  cogon  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  alang-alang 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  'kalang-alang. 

imperation  (im-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [NL.  *imper- 
atio(n-),  < L.  imperare,  command : see  impera- 
tive.] The  power  or  action  of  governing ; com- 
manding. 

What  is  dominion?  It  is  either  the  power  of  contrecta- 
tion,  or  else  that  of  imperation.  . . . Under  the  head  of 
the  power  of  imperation  is  comprised  all  the  power  which 
the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to  exercise. 

Bentham,  Prin.  Internal.  Law,  Works,  II.  540. 

imperative,  Social  Imperative,  social  constraint 
and  sanction  within  the  domain  of  belief  and  action. 

imperf.,  impf.  Abbreviations  of  imperfect. 


Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Jan.  9,  1904,  p.  85.  Imperfect  square,  cube,  etc.,  a number  whose  square 


impasto,  re.  2.  Inner  am.,  enamel  colors  or  slip 
laid  so  thickly  on  the  ware,  in  decoration,  as 
to  stand  out  from  its  surface  in  relief. 
Impatientacese  (im-pa/shi-eu-ta'se-e),  n.pl. 
[NL.  (Bornhart,  1895),  < Impatiens  + -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants  of  the  order  Sapindales,  the  jewel-weed 
family,  typified  by  tbe  genus  Impatiens  (which 
see).  There  is  only  one  other  monotvpic  genus,  Ttydro- 
cera,  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  family  has  gen- 
erally been  called  Balsaminacese,  a term  based  on  an 
untenable  genus  name  and  therefore  invalid, 
impayable  (im-pa'a-bl),  a.  [OF.  empayable, 
unappeasable,  not  to  be  paid  for,  < in-  priv.  + 
payable,  payable.]  1.  That  can  not  be  paid:  as, 
impayable  debts  or  obligations.  Monthly  Rev., 
XXIII.  60. — 2.  Beyond  payment;  priceless. 
[Colloq.,  French  use.] 

The  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad,  the  olives, . . . and  the 
delicious  white  wine,  each  in  their  way  were  impayable# ; 
and  the  good  marquis  . . . observed  that  his  guests  did 
sincere  homage  to  their  merits. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  Introd.,  p.  xxix. 

impecuniary  (im-pe-ku'ni-a-ri),  a.  [in-3  + 
pecuniary.]  1.  Impecunious. 

This  day  have  I received  infonnation  from  my  man  of 
law  of  the  non  — and  never  likely  to  be  — performance  of 
purchase  by  Mr.  Claugliton  of  impecuniary  memory. 

Byron,  Letter  188,  Works,  ILL  95. 
2.  Having  no  relation  to  money;  not  pecu- 
niary. 

It  is  in  vain  that  in  this  hemisphere  we  endeavour  after 
impecuniary  fancies. 


root,  cube  root,  etc.,  is  irrational, 
imperfective  (im-per-fek'tiv),  a.  [imperfect  + 
-ive.]  1.  Imperfect. — 2.  Serving  to  express 


print  for  imprescriptible,  admitted  into  some 
dictionaries. 

impersonalize  (im-per'son-al-lz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  impersonalised , ppr.  impersonalizing. 
[impersonal  + -ize.]  To  make  impersonal. 
N.  E.D. 

impersonative  (iro-per'son-a-tiv),  a.  [imper- 
sonate + -ive.]  Relating  to  dramatic  im- 
personation; capable  of  impersonating:  as, 
impersonative  talent. 

impi  (im'pi),  n.  [Zulu.]  A band  of  African 
warriors ; a native  military  expedition, 
implantation,  n.  2.  Union  of  the  two  ends 
of  intestine,  after  exseetion  of  a segment,  by 
the  insertion  of  one  into  the  other  and  reten- 
tion by  sutures. 

implementiferous  (iin"ple-inen-tif'e-rus),  a. 
[implement  + L.  ferre,  bear,  + -ous.]  Bearing 
implements  or  tools  ; containing  stone  imple- 
ments made  by  early  races  of  men,  as  certain 
geological  deposits. 

Collections  from  implementiferous  gravels  at  Swans- 
combe,  in  Kent.  Nature,  Oct.  29,  1903,  p.  636. 

implexed  (im'plekst),  a.  [L.  implexus,  en- 
tangled, +-ed2.]  In  hot.,  entangled  or  inter- 
laced ; implex.  F.  V.  Coville. 

Implication  texture.  Same  as  graph  ic  * texture. 
implode  (im-plod'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  imploded, 
ppr.  imploding,  [im-2 + \ex)plode.]  I.  intrans. 
To  burst  inward  : opposed  to  explode. 

This  bulb  implodes,  then  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
interior  oi  the  protected  bulb,  which,  in  its  turn,  explodes. 

Nature,  Nov.  24,  1881,  p.  92. 
ii.  trans.  To  pronounce  by  implosion. 
N.  E.  D. 

implosion,  n.  2.  In  phonol.,  see  tbe  extract. 
The  implosion  consists  in  closing  the  glottis  simultane- 
ously with  the  stop  position,  and  then  compressing  the 
air  between  the  glottis  stoppage  and  the  mouth  one. 

II.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  § 224. 


action  not  completed  (either  continuous  or  re-  implosive  (im-plo'siv),  a.  and  n.  [implosion) 
peated  at  various  times):  applied  to  a form  1 ' T ~ T 1 1 1 ’ 

or  ‘aspect’  of  the  Slavic  verb, 
imperforate,  a.  2.  As  applied  to  the  shells  of 
the  gastropod  Mollusca,  having  the  inner  parts 
of  the  whorls  coalesced  into  a columella  leav- 
ing no  opening  or  perforation.  In  the  Echinoi- 
dea,  or  sea-urchins,  the  mamelons  which  sup- 


+ -ive.]  I.  a.  hi  phonol.,  produced  by  implo- 
sion : as,  implosive  stops. 

II.  n.  A sound  formed  by  implosion. 

Some  sounds  are  produced  without  either  out-  or  in- 
breathing, but  solely  with  the  air  in  the  throat  or  mouth. 
The 4 implosives  ’ . . . are  formed  in  the  former,  the  suction- 
stops  or  4 clicks  ’ in  the  latter  way. 

II.  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  § 90. 


port  the  spines  are  imperforate  when  not  impluvium  2.  Same  as  compluvium. 
mpiroptn  hv  a ftpntra,  taramfin.  • . „ * i 


pierced  by  a central  foramen, 
imperial,  n.  11.  A member  of  the  imperial 
or  emperor’s  party;  a 
army. 

The  Emperor  and  Germans,  or  if  you  please  the  Im- 
perials. 

B.  J uhnson,  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth,  p.  101.  N.  E.  D. 
12.  An  imperial  personage;  an  emperor. 

I have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son, 
and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial’s  Court. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  3. 


imp.  meas.  An  abbreviation  of  imperial  mea- 
...  sure.  Dunglison. 

soldier  of  the  imperial  impost-block  (im'post-blok),  n.  An  impost 
taking  the  form  of  a separate  member  with  a 
definite  character,  as  in  Byzantine  and  early 
Italian  architecture  where  it  rises  like  a sepa- 
rate capital  above  the  capital  proper  of  a 
column.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  two 
blocks  from  which  an  arch  in  a continuous 
wall  seems  to  arise  and  upon  which  it  bears, 
imposure  (im-po'zur),  n.  [impose+-ure.]  The 
act  of  imposing  or  of  laying  on:  as,  the  im- 
posure of  a decree. 


At  twelve  the  Imperials  [the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Russia]  retired  and  dismissed  us. 

Motley,  Correspondence,  I.  89.  N.  E.  D. 


imperialine  (im-pe'ri-a-lin),  m.  [NL.  imperialis  impound,  v.  t.  3.  To  gatherand  retain  (water) 
(see  def  ) + -ine2.]  A colorless,  very  bitter  in  a reservoir,  basin,  or  pond, 
levorotatory  alkaloid,  C35H60O4N,  contained  impredicable  (im-pred'i-ka-bl),  a.  [in-3  + 


in  the  bulbs  of  Fritillaria  imperialis.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  short  needles,  darkens  at  248°  C.,  and 
melts  at  254°  C. 


Bagehot,  Literary  studies,  I.  268.  A’.  Ii.  J>.  imperialism,  ii.  3.  Specifically — (a)  “ In  re- 


imped (im'ped),  n.  [NL.  *impes  (imped-),  tr. 
Gr.  airouf  (Aristotle),  < in-3  priv.  + pes  (ped -), 
foot.]  An  animal  without  feet. 

Aristotle  had  divided  the  group  (wann-blooded  verte- 
brates) into  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  and  impeds.  The  quad- 
rupeds formed  the  great  bulk.  The  impeds  living  in  the 
sea,  as  fishes,  were  warm  blooded  and  breathed  air  ; the 
bipeds  were  ourselves.  Owen,  in  Life,  II.  119. 

impedance,  71.  Impedance  is  the  apparent  resistance 
of  an  alternating-current  circuit,  or  the  ratio  of  the  elec- 
tromotive force  consumed  by  an  alternating  current,  di- 
vided by  the  current.  On  account  of  the  electromotive 
force  consumed  by  self-induction,  the  apparent  resistance 
with  alternating  currents  is  greater  than  that  with  direct 
currents,  though  the  power-consumption  is  the  same.  The 
impedance  consists  of  two  components  — resistance,  which 


cent  British  politics,  the  principle  or  policy 
(1)  of  seeking,  or  at  least  not  refusing,  an 
extension  of  tbe  British  Empire  in  directions 
where  trading  interests  and  investments  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  flag ; and  (2)  of  so 
uniting  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  hav- 


pfedicable.’]  1.  That  cannot  be  predicated 
or  affirmed.  Cockeram. — 2.  That  cannot  be 
predicted.  [An  erroneous  use,  doubtfully 
ascribed  in  the  following  ease.] 

There  is,  no  doubt,  one  constant  element  in  the  reckon- 
ing, namely  human  nature,  and  perhaps  another  in  hu- 
man nature  itself — the  tendency  to  reaction  from  all  ex- 
tremes ; but  the  way  in  which  these  shall  operate,  and  the 
force  they  shall  exert,  are  dependent  on  a multitude  of 
new  and  impredicable  circumstances. 

Lowell,  Prose  Works,  V.  126. 


ing  separate  governments,  as  to  secure  that  impregnation,  n.  Constitutional  topre^ation 

j,  ° *r.  & ’ ...  . » the  impression  upon  the  constitution  of  an  organism  as  a 

for  certain  purposes,  such  as  warlike  defence,  whole  which  is  supposed  by  Eimer  to  be  made  by  a char- 
internal  commerce,  copyright,  and  postal 
communication,  they  shall  be  practically  a 
single  state.”  N.  E.  D.  ( b ) In  United  States 
politics,  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  the 
American  government  over  foreign  countries 
acquired  by  conquest  or  purchase,  without  a 


whole  which  is  supposed  by  Eimer  to  be  made  by  i 
acteristic  of  long  standing.  See  the  extract. 

If  a form  remain  stationary  at  a low  phyletic  stage, 
then,  from  purely  constitutional  causes,  the  longer  it  re- 
mains at  that  stage  the  more  does  it  become  different, 
because  its  characters  stamp  themselves  more  and  more 
deeply  on  the  organism  ( constitutional  impregnation). 

Eimer  (trans.),  Organic  Evolution,  p.  5L 


impregnation 

Hypodermic  impregnation,  in  some  leeches,  as  Clep- 
sine,  fecundation  by  the  passage  of  spermatozoa  which 
are  deposited  on  the  skin  in  spermatophores,  through  the 
skin  into  the  ccelomic  spaces  and  thence  probably  to  the 
ovaries. 

imprescience  (im-pre'shiens),  n.  [in-3  + pre- 
science.'] The  condition  of  being  without  fore- 
knowledge or  prescience. 

Improvidence,  imprescience,  and  selfish  ease. 

De  Quincey,  Posthumous  Works,  I.  235,  note.  N.  E.  D. 

impress1,  v.  t.  5.  In  elect.,  to  apply  electro- 
motive force  to  (a  circuit)  from  some  outside 
source  or  to  create  difference  of  potential  in 
(a  conductor). 

impressed,  p.  a.  2.  In  elect.,  supplied  to  a 
circuit  by  some  outside  source : for  example, 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  of  a circuit 
is  the  electromotive  force  supplied  to  it  by  a 
_ generator. 

impression,  n.— Method  of  impression,  in  exper. 

psychol. : (a)  Any  method  of  psychological  analysis  which 
involves  the  presentation  of  stimuli  to  the  observer  and 
the  recording  of  his  introspective  judgments.  ( b ) More 
particularly,  a method  for  the  study  of  the  affective  pro- 
cesses, consisting  in  the  presentation  to  the  observer  of  a 
large  number  of  stimuli,  serially  or  in  pairs,  aud  in  the 
recording  of  the  affective  judgments,  absolute  or  rela- 
tive, passed  upon  these  presented  stimuli : opposed,  in 
this  sense,  to  the  method  of  ★ expression . — Sulphur  im- 
pression, an  impression  or  cast  made  on  so-called  plastic 
sulphur,  which  is  a ductile  mass  produced  by  pouring 
melted  sulphur  into  water. 

impressionalistic  (im-presh'/on-al-is'tik),  a. 

Same  as  impressionistic. 

impression-cylinder  (im-presh'gn-sil//in-der), 
n.  The  cylindrical  surface  in  a printing  or 
other  pfess  which  carries  the  type  or  the  pat- 
tern to  be  impressed  upon  the  paper  or  cloth 
fed  to  it  by  the  feeding-rolls.  See  cylinder,  2(c). 
impressionism,  n.  The  name  was  first  given  to  an 
advanced  school  of  modern  painting  in  France,  based  on 
the  principle  that  effects  of  light  in  nature  are  momen- 
tary, and  that  the  painter,  if  he  wishes  to  be  true  to  na- 
ture, should  confine  his  attention  and  effort  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.  In  order  to 
express  the  high  key  of  natural  light,  a coterie  of  extreme 
impressionists,  called  pointillists,  have  used  pure  color 
laid  on  in  points  or  dots.  See  the  extract. 

The  words  Impressioniste,  Impressionisme,  are  said  to 
have  arisen  from  a phrase  in  the  preface  to  Manet’s  cata- 
logue of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1867  during  the  Exposi- 
tion Universelle,  from  which  he  was  excluded.  “ It  is 
the  effect,”  he  wrote,  “ of  sincerity  to  give  to  a painter’s 
works  a character  that  makes  them  resemble  a protest, 
whereas  the  painter  has  only  thought  of  rendering  his 
impression.”  An  alternative  origin  is  a catalogue  in 
which  Claude  Monet  entitled  a picture  of  sunrise  at  sea 
“Une  Impression.”  The  word  was  probably  much  used 
in  the  discussions  of  the  group,  and  was  caught  up  by  the 
critics  as  characteristic.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  412. 

impression-resist  (im-presh'on-re-zist//),  ». 

In  printing,  the  material  used  as  an  elastic 
aid  to  give  pressure  to  the  paper  which  covers 
the  inked  type  upon  a printing-press.  For  strong 
elastic  pressure  that  overlaps  the  face  of  the  type,  woolen 
blankets  and  india-rubber  cloth  are  preferred ; for  a 
truly  flat  surface  impression,  as  is  needed  in  all  engrav- 
ings in  relief,  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  resist 
of  hard  cardboard. 

impression-stitch  (im-presh'on-stich),  ».  In 
shoe-manuf. , an  imitation  or  false  stitch  on  the 
soles  of  shoes — Impression-stitch  machine,  a 
machine  for  marking  shoe-soles  in  any  form  of  fair  stitch 
or  other  fancy  sewing. 

impressive,  a.  3.  Inpsychol.,  directed  inward; 
producing  an  internal  effect,  or  carrying  a 
meaning  for  the  subject  of  the  experience: 
opposed  to  expressive.  See  method  of  *expres- 
sion  (a). 

My  fear  or  anger  may  chance  to  be  expressive  to  an- 
other, but  they  must  of  necessity  he  impressive  to  me. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  65. 

imprest2,  « — Auditor  of  the  imprest,  an  official  of 
tile  department  in  charge  of  imprests.  See  imprest  of- 
fice, under  imprest.— Bill  of  imprest,  an  order  for  the 
drawing  of  money  in  advance.  [Eng.] 

imprimitive  (im-prim'i-tiv),  a.  [in-3  + primi- 
tive.] Not  primitive : in  math.,  in  group 
theory,  applied  to  a group  such  that  its  ele- 
ments can  he  divided  into  sets  of  an  equal 
number  of  elements,  so  that  every  substitution 
replaces  the  elements  of  each  set  only  by  all 
the  elements  of  a set. 

Such  that  every  operation  of  the  group  either  inter- 
changes the  objects  of  a subset  among  themselves,  or 
changes  them  all  into  the  objects  of  some  other  subset. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  group  is  called  imprimitive  in 
respect  of  the  set ; otherwise  the  group  is  called  primi- 
tive. A group  which  is  doubly-transitive,  in  respect  of  a 
set  of  objects,  obviously  cannot  be  imprimitive. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  121. 

imprimitivity  (im-prim-i-tiv'  i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  imprimitive,  as  a 
group. 

improbative,  a — Articles  improbative.  See 

'karticle. 

improving,  n.  2.  In  metal.,  an  operation  for 
removing  a portion  of  the  impurities  from  ar- 


gentiferous lead  by  exposing  the  molten  metal 
to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air.  The  im- 
purities, as  they  become  oxidized,  are  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  bath  by  an  iron  rake,  and  the  operation  is 
continued  until  a nearly  pure  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is 
. obtained.  Also  called  softening. 

improvisatrice  (im-pro-ve-sa-tre'che),  n.  ; pi. 
improvisatrici  (-tre'che).  [It.  improvvisatrice, 
fem.  of  improvvisatore : see  improvisatore.]  A 
woman  who  improvises. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  ac- 
tresses, improvisatrici,  female  singers. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Cent.,  p.  48. 
impsoilite  (imp'son-it),  n.  [*  Impson,  a proper 
name  (?),  + - ite 2.]  A kind  of  asphalt  resem- 
bling albertite : it  occurs  in  Indian  Territory, 
impubescent  (im-pu-bes'ent),  a.  [irn-3  + 
pubescent.]  Not  possessing  pubescence : said, 
for  example,  of  the  elytra  of  certain  Coleop- 
tera. 

Elytra  convex,  not  widened  posteriorly,  attaining  their 
greatest  convexity  at  the  middle,  very  closely  and  rather 
strongly  punctured,  the  apex  of  each  rounded,  their 
epipleurse  concave,  impubescent.  [Coleoptera.] 

Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  I.  186. 

impulse,  n—  Cardiac  Impulse,  the  heart-beat. 
Impulsive  action.  See  * action . 
impulsivity  (im-pul-siv'i-ti),  v.  [impulsiv(e) 
+ -ity.]  Impulsiveness;  liability  to  hasty  or 
violent  action  at  the  hest  of  a momentary 
impulse  or  transient  emotion.  C.  Lombroso 
(trans.),  Man  of  Genius,  p.  348. 

In  the  execution  of  many  of  those  acts  denominated 
crimes  the  offender  Exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  a brief 
period  of  violent  activity,  extreme  impulsivity. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1902,  p.  419. 

impunctate,  a.  2.  Having  no  punctEe  or  per- 
forations;  imperforate:  technically  applied 
to  the  shells  of  Brachiopoda,  which  may  be 
_ either  punctate  or  impnnetate. 
impuritanism  (im-pu'ri-tan-izm),  n.  [in-3  + 
Puritanism.]  Principles  and  practices  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Puritans ; uhscrupulousness  in 
religions  matters. 

imputation,  n.  3.  The  erroneous  ascription  of 
effect  to  cause:  as,  the  imputation  of  a disease 
to  witchcraft.  [Rare.] 

Imputation,  then,  is  the  reference  of  a sense-impression, 
of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  as  an  effect,  to  a mistaken 
cause.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1898-99,  p.  clxxiiL 

Impx.  A contraction  of  the  Latin  Imperatrix, 
Empress. 

I.  M.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Indian  Medical 
Service. 

imsonic  (im-son'ik),  a.  [imitation)  + L. 
sonus,  sound,  + -ic.]  Characterized  by  words 
imitative  of  sounds  : an  artificial  word,  not  in 
actual  use.  Max  Muller,  Science  of  Language 
_ (ed.  1891),  II.  vii. 

i'mu  (e'mo),  n.  [Hawaiian  imu,  also  umu.] 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a pit  used  for  baking 
_ meat  or  vegetables  by  means  of  heated  stones. 
in1.  I.  prep. — To  be  in  it,  tobeactuaUy  engaged  or 
participating  in  the  matter  or  enterprise  in  question : 
usually  with  a negative,  and  often  used  exaggeratedly  to 
imply  ‘ not  counted  in  the  distribution  of  credit  or  honors 
or  gains.'  [Slang.] 

II.  adv — Wellin,  profitably  engaged  (in  speculation 
. or  business);  hence,  in  general,  well  off.  [Colloq.,  Australia.] 
in4,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  inn, 
inaccentuation  (in-ak^sen-tu-a'shon),  n.  [in-3 
+ accentuation.]  Lack  of  accentuation  or  em- 
phasis; equableness.  C.  J.  Smith,  Accent, 

_ Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  p.  7. 
inacceptable  (in-akrsep'ta-bl),  a.  [in- 3 + ac- 
acceptable.]  Unacceptable;  not  proper  to  be 
received. 

Propositions  for  peace  . . . appeared  utterly  inaccepta- 
ble. Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent.,  II.  445. 

Inachidse  (I-nak'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Inachus 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  braehyurous  podophthal- 
mous  crustaceans,  having  the  eyes  non-retrac- 
tile  or  retractile  against  the  sides  of  the  cara- 
pace, the  carapace  varying  from  snbtriangular 
to  suborbicular,  the  rostrum  simple  or  bifid, 
and  the  walking-legs  often  very  long.  It  in- 
cludes about  40  genera,  among  them  Inachus, 
Macropodia,  Huenia,  and  Euprognatha. 
Inachus  (1'na-kusl,  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1798), 
< Gr.  'I vaxog,  a river-god,  son  of  Oceanus.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Inachidse. 
inactivate  (in-ak'ti-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
inactivated,  ppr.  inactivating,  [inactive  + -ate 2.] 
To  render  inactive:  applied  to  an  immune 
serum  the  complement  of  which  is  being 
destroyed  by  heat  or  by  age.  Such  a serum 
can  be  reactivated  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
serum. 

inactive,  a.  (e)  In  chem.,  causing  no  rotation  in  the 
plane  of  polarized  light.— Inactive  molecules.  See 


inbreather 

•kmolecule. — Optically  inactive,  in  phys.  and  chem., 
incapable  of  causing  a rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  a beam  of  light : opposed  to  optically  active.  See 
optically  active  substance,  under  active. 

inactose  (in-ak'tos),  n,  [inactive)  + -ose.] 
An  optically  inactive,  syrupy  sugar,  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  cane- 
sugar. 

inadequative  (in-ad'e-kwa-tiv),  a,  [in-3  + 
adequate  + -ive.]  Not  of  the  same  equiva- 
lence; inadequate;  insufficient, 
inadequatively  (in-ad'e-kwa-tiv-li),  adv.  In- 
sufficiently. F.  Hall,  Hindu  Philos.  System, 

p.  120. 

Inadunata  (in-ad-u-na'ta),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  inadunatus : see  *inadunate.]  In  the 
current  classification  of  the  Crinoidea,  an  order 
characterized  by  having  the  arms  free  above 
the  first  radial  plates  and  the  topmost  joint  of 
the  stem  the  youngest.  The  order  contains 
only  very  primitive  Paleozoic  forms, 
inadunate  (in-ad'u-nat),  a.  [NL.  inadunatus, 

< L.  in-3  -t-  adunatus,  pp.  of  adunare,  unite : 
see  adunation.]  Not  united;  specifically,  as 
applied  to  the  calyxes  of  certain  fossil  crinoids, 
having  the  arms  free  above  the  first  radial 
plates. 

-in 35.  2.  A terminal  combining-form  in  botani- 
cal classification,  chiefly  in  Engler’s  system, 

_ denoting  groups  with  the  rank  of  subtribes, 
insequipalp  (in-e'kwi-palp),  n.  One  of  the  In- 
sequipalpia. 

Insgquipalpia  (in-e-kwi-pal'pi-ii),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< L.  ineequus,  unequal,  + NL.  palpus,  pal- 
pus.] A group  of  trichopterous  insects  or 
caddis-flies  in  which  the  number  of  joints  in 
the  maxillary  palpi  differs  in  the  two  sexes. 
It  includes  the  families  Phryganeidee,  Limno- 
philidse,  and  Sericostomatidse. 

inaja  (in-a-ja'),  n.  [Tupi  inaja .]  See  inaja- 
palm. 

inamovability (in-a-mo-va-bil'i-ti), n.  The 
property  or  state  of  not  being  removable  : as, 
the  inamovability  of  judges, 
inamovable  (in-a-mo'va-bl),  a.  [in-3  + amov- 
able.]  Incapable  of  being  removed  ; not  sub- 
ject to  removal:  applied  to  Roman  Catholic 
rectors  who  are  not  removable  at  the  will  of 
the  bishop,  but  only  by  due  process  of  canon 
law,  that  is,  by  a formal  and  solemn  canonical 
trial  under  grave  charges, 
inanga  (e'nang-a),  n.  A name  in  New  Zealand 
of  two  trout-like  fishes,  Galaxias  attenuatus  and 
lietropinna  retropinna.  They  are  also  called 
whitebait  and  minnow,  and  in  Tasmania  the 
. Galaxias  is  called  jolly-tail.  Also  inaka. 
inangulate  (in-ang'gu-lat),  a.  [in-3  + angu- 
late.]  1.  Angled  in  an  inward  direction,  as 
certain  stripes  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera. 
Proc.Zool.  Soc.  London,  1898,  p.  441. — 2.  Hav- 
ing no  angles. 

inanimate2,  a.  3.  In  gram.,  denoting  inani- 
mate things:  applied  to  a phase  of  ‘gender’ 
distinction. 

The  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
is  still  preserved  in  both  Penobscot  and  Abenaki. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-Mal'ch,  1902,  p.  27. 

inao  (e-na'o),  n.  [Aino  (Ainu).]  A ceremonial 
object  of  the  Ainos  (Ainu),  consisting  of  a 
wooden  stick,  often  shaved,  or  with  shavings 
attached,  set  up  as  an  offering  or  considered 
as  a messenger  which  conveys  prayers  to  the 
deities.  J.  Batchelor,  The  Ainu  and  their  Folk- 
Lore,  p.  92. 

inappertinent  (in-a-p6r'ti-nent),  a.  [in-3  4-  ap- 
pertinent.]  Not  appertinent.  Coleridge. 
inaugurative  (in-a'gu-ra-tiv),  a.  [inaugurate 
+ -ive.]  Inaugural ; inaugurating  : as,  an  inau- 
gurative ball;  the  inaugurative  lecture  of  a 
course. 

inaxon  (in-ak'son),  n.  [Gr.  ig  (tv-),  nerve,  + 
a^orv,  axis.]  In  neurol.,  a nerve-cell  with  a 
long  axon,  or  axis-cylinder  process, 
inbark  (in'bark),  n.  In  forestry,  a condition  of 
wood,  in  which  portions  of  the  external  bark 
are  included  within  the  wood.  It  often  occurs 
where  branches  separate  from  the  trunk,  and  is  caused  by 
their  growing  together  in  the  hollow  of  the  fork.  Sci. 
. Amer.  Sup.,  March  25, 1905,  p.  24433. 
inboard,  a.  3.  In  mech.,  toward  the  inside ; to- 
ward the  main  center  or  center-liue : as,  an 
inboard  stroke  of  the  piston ; an  inboard  bear- 
ing.—Inboard  profile.  See  ■hprofile. 
in-book  (in'buk),  n.  Short  for  *in-clearing  booh. 
inbound  (in'bonnd),  a.  Bound  homeward;  com- 
ing in,  as  to  a place  or  harbor  : as,  an  inbound 
fishing-fleet. 

inbreather  (in-bre'THer),  n.  One  who  in- 
breathes. 


inbreather 

Man  was  not  so  much  made,  as  breathed  into  life,  by  the 
quickening  Spirit  of  God.  He  was  formed  in  the  very  image 
of  the  Maker,  the  Inbreather,  having  in  measure  the 
thoughts,  faculties,  emotions  of  God. 

A.  Raleigh,  Way  to  the  City,  p.  280. 


inc.,  incorp.  Abbreviations  of  incorporated. 

Incaic  (ing-ka'ik),  a.  [ Inca  +-ic.]  Same  as  In- 
can. 

in-calver  (in'ka/ver),  n.  A cow  that  is  preg- 
nant. [Rare.] 

In  no  case  should  a cow  be  allowed  to  calve  in  a. byre 
with  other  in-calvers. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr .,  1901-02,  p.  347. 
in-calving  (in-ka'ving),  a.  Said  of  a cow  when  inch-ton  (inch' tun),  re.  A compound  unit 
bringing  forth  her  calf.  equivalent  to  one  ton  lifted  one  inch. 

•esarssf  ss»be 

trie  light,  also  -klampl,  * mantle,  -kburner . 


incognoscent 

ischiadica,  the  notch  or  emargination  in  the  pelvis 
which  marks  the  point  of  union  of  the  ilium  and  ischium  ; 
or,  as  in  the  pelvis  of  an  ostrich,  the  elongate  space  be- 
tween these  bones.—  Incisura  pallii  transversa,  the 
space  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  into  which 
the  tentorium  dips. 

incisural  (in-sizh'u-ral),  a.  [ incisure  + -all.] 
Pertaining  to  an  incisure. 

So  rn  satisfied  was  he  [Clough]  with  his  striking  poem  incitability  ( i n -sl-ta-l>il 'i-ti) , ».  Capability 
Amours  de  Voyage  that  he  kept  it  nine  years  in  MS.  ~ - ~ - 

What  he  doubted  about  in  it  was  ...  its  vigor  and 


one  line  of  force  (or  maxwell)  per  square  inch 
of  cross-section. 

inchman  (inch' man),  re.  The  bulldog  ant: 
so  called  from  its  length.  [Tasmania.] 
inchoacy  (in-ko'a-si),  re.  (inchoalte)  + -cy.] 
The  state  of  being  lucipient  or  inchoate. 


execution.  Yet  no  execution  could  have  been  more  per- 
fect of  the  picture  — a picture  of  inchoacy,  I admit  — 
which  he  intended  to  draw. 

It.  H.  Hutton,  Clough,  iu  literary  Essays,  p.  297. 


incardinate2,  v.  t.  2.  To  institute  formally  as 
cardinal. 

When  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  Cardinal,  but  before 
he  was  incardinated. 

Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops,  II.  663.  N.  E.  D. 

incardination  (in-kar-di-na'shon),  n.  The 
formal  act  of  institution  or  incorporation  in  a 
church  or  clan. 

The  form  of  tonsure  affected  by  the  un-Uomanised  clans 
[of  Wales],  about  which  we  hear  so  much  later,  is  shown 
to  have  been  originally  a tribal  badge,  symbol  of  incardi- 
nation in  the  sept.  Dublin  Rev.,  Oct.,  1897,  p.  483. 

Incarian  (ing-ka'ri-an),  a.  ( Inca  + -arian.] 

Same  as  Incan.  [Rare.] 
incarnadine,  a.  II.  ».  A color  ranging  from 
flesh-color  to  blood-red. 

Incarnadine  or  flesh-colour. 

Peacham,  Compleat  Gentleman,  p.  155. 

The  field  of  Liitzen,  . . . not  then  for  the  last  time  to 
take  the  rich  incarnadine  of  blood,  was  the  spot  which 
his  death  should  make  memorable  for  ever. 

Trench,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  i.  49. 

incarnationist  (in-kar-na'shon-ist),  n.  linear- 
nation  + -ist.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  incarnation,  that  is,  that  the  Divine  Being 
has  assumed  human  nature, 
incasement,  Theory  of  Incasement.  ( b ) Swam- 
merdam's theory  of  the  preexistence  in  an  insect’s  egg  of  incidence,  n. 


of  being  stimulated'or  incited.  Syd.  Hoc.  Lex. 
incitable  (in-si' ta-bl),  a.  [ incite  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  stimulated  to  action, 
incivic  (iu-siv'ik),  a.  [tre-3  + civic.]  Lacking 
the  qualities  of  good  citizenship : the  opposite 
of  civic. 

Ye  rise  above  the  base  Incivic  herd,  like  Cato  and  Bru- 
tus,  superior  to  a senate  of  cowards  and  hirelings. 

W.  Taylor,  in  Monthly  Rev.,  XVII.  505.  AT.  E.  D. 

incl.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  including;  (b)  of 
inclusive. 

inclavation  (in-kla-va'shon),n.  [inclav{ate)  + 
-ation.]  The  condition  of  b,eing  held  in  a 
socket  by  curved  roots,  as  a tooth.  [Rare.] 
in-clearer  (in'kler^er),  n.  [in1  + clearer.]  In 
London,  the  hank-clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to 
represent  his  hank  in  the  clearing-house  and 
receive  through  it  all  the  hills  of  exchange, 
checks,  etc.,  payable  by  his  hank;  the  in- 
clerk. Called  in  New  York  settling-clerk.  See 
*in-clearing. 

in-clearing  (in'kler^ing),  n.  [in1  + clearing.] 
The  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  etc.,  payable 
by  a hank  in  any  one  day’s  clearing-house 
transactions,  and  received  by  that  hank’s  in- 
clearer  or  settling-clerk  for  settlement.  Com- 
Linden  inchworm  (Erannis  twaria).  pare  * out-clearing . [Eng.]— In-clearing  books, 

a,  male  moth ; b,  wingless  female  ; c,  larva : slightly  enlarged.  books  in  which  a bank’s  in-clearings  are  entered, 

low,  striped  with  black,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  in-clerk  (in'klerk),  re.  [ire1  + clerk.]  An  in- 
linden.— Red-head  inchworm.  See  pine*  span-worm,  clearer  or  settling-clerk  in  a clearing-house. 
incide2  (in-sid'),  v.  i.  [L.  incidere,  fall  upon:  [Eng.] 

see  incident.]  1.  To  fall  upon,  as  a ray  of  Inclination  of  a straight  to  a plane,  the  angle  between 


light  upon  a surface ; impinge ; have  incidence.  . the  straight  and  its  projection  on  the  plane. 
—o.  To  have  effect  upon.  mclinational 


—2. 

The  cruel  inequality  with  which  the  gabelle  incided 
upon  certain  rural  districts. 

M.  Bridges,  Pop.  Mod.  History,  p.  423.  JV.  E.  D. 


_ __  ...  6.  The  actual  fall  of  taxation 

the  form  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  each  stage  being  “o‘ou  a particular  individual  or  piece  of  prop- 
a distinct  animal  and  one  being  contained  inside  the  other  J’  . frnm  nominal  or  sun- 


like  a nest  of  boxes, 
incast,  re.  2.  A casting  or  throwing  inward : 
as,  a fan-blower  works  by  incast  when  it  blows 
or  forces  the  air  iuto  a space.  Also  used  adjec- 
tively:  as,  an  incast  fan.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, I.  519. 

Inca-stone  (ing'ka-ston),  re.  A piece  of  iron 


erty,  in  distinction  from  its  nominal  or  sup- 
posed distribution Grazing  Incidence,  in  optics, 
incidence  of  a ray  of  light  upon  a reflecting  surface  in  a 
direction  such  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  nearly  90”.— 
Principal  incidence,  in  optics,  incidence  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  components 

of  the  reflected  ray  is  A ; said  of  the  metallic  reflection 

_ ^ of  light. 

pyrites  polished  for  use  as  a mirror,  as  by  the  incident,  a.  5.  Same  as  afferent  (c) : noting 
Incas.  Such  objects  are  frequently  several  the  nerves  which  convey  impressions  from  the 
inches  across.  periphery  to  the  nervous  centers — Incident 

inceal  (in'se-al),  re.  [F.  inceal,  referring  to  the  train.  See  _ 

incus,  a hone  of  the  internal  ear,  irreg.  < L.  incinerant  (in-sin'e-rant),  a.  [ML.  mcinerans, 
incus  (incud-),  anvil:  see  incus.]  One  of  the  ppr.  of  indnerare,  incinerate.]  Incinerating; 
hones  forming  the  gill-cover  in  fishes;  the  being  reduced  to  ashes ; hnrmng  to  ashes, 
suboperculum.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  incinerate,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  be  reduced  to 
Skeleton,  p.  515.  ashes  by  the  burning  off  of  organic  matter. 

incense2,  « African  incense,  an  oleoresin  from  Bos-  [Rare.]  .....  rT  ,T  . . 

wellia  Frereana.  Also  known  as  Luban  elemiov  Oriental  incipial  (m-Sip  1-aL),  a.  [Irreg.  \ u.  tnetpere, 


or  African  elemi. 

incense-spoon  (in'sens-spon),  n.  A spoon  used 
for  incense. 

Specially  dainty  and  richly  worked  spoons  to  serve  spices 
and  sweets  were  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  . . . An 
incense  spoon  with  rock-crystal  shaft,  dating  from  about 
1480,  and  several  of  agate  are  in  the  Ferdinand  Rothschild 
bequest  in  the  British  Museum. 

J.  S.  Gardner,  Old  Silver  Work,  p.  32. 

incense-tree,  n.  3.  A tree  of  the  genus  Bos - 
wellia , especially  B.  Carterii  and  B.  serrata. 
See  olibanurn.  —4.  In  Australia,  a name  applied 
to  some  species  of  Pittosjforum,  on  account  of 
their  fragrant  flowers. 

in-center  (in'sen^ter),  n.  [iw2  4-  center1.']  The 
center  of  an  inscribed  circle, 
incept,  v.  t.  2.  Specifically,  in  biol.f  to  take 
in  (nutriment) : said  of  organisms  or  cells, 
incept.  An  abbreviation  of  inceptive. 
inch1,  n. — Circular  inch,  the  area  of  a circle  one  inch 
in  diameter,  which  equals  0. 7854  square  inch.  One  square 
inch  equals  1.2732  circular  inches.  The  circular  inch  is 
used  in  electrical  calculations  which  involve  the  diameter 
and  area  of  wires.  — Inch  of  mercury,  a unit  of  gaseous 
pressure;  the  pressure  exerted  by  a vertical  column  of 
mercury  one  inch  in  height.  It  is  .03342+  (or  approxi- 


begin,  + -ial.]  "Of  the  beginning;  initial. 
[Rare.jf 

The  incipial  words  of  the  Preambulum. 

Way,  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  1843-66,  Pref., 


(in-kli-na'sbon-al),  a.  (inclina- 
tion + -at1.]  Relating  to"  in  clination,  either 
mental  or  physical. 

inclinatory  (in-kli'na-to-ri),  a.  (inclination) 
+ -ory.]  Relating  to  the  inclination  or  dip  of 

the  magnetic  needle Inclinatory  needlet  (naut.), 

the  dipping  needle. 

incline-car 

(in-kim'  kar), 
re.  A freight- 
er passenger- 
car  adapted 
for  use  on  an 
inclined  or 
m o u n tain 
road  or  in- 
clined eleva- 
tor. The  plat- 
form  and  seats  ' /M  f ff 
are  horizontal,  b'tt  - “ ///■- 

while  the  truck 
or  frame  sup-  Incline-car. 

norted  hv  the  <*.  steel  frame  of  car;  b,  platform  with  tracks 

trucks  mav  he  for  sma11  cars;  c' lock  for  k<!ePink  car  on  Plat; 
trucks  may  De  d h .iuiinc-cable ; e,  inclined  track  of 

higher  at  one  end  cable'.[0’d. 

than  at  the  other,  ......  , 

to  accommodate  the  car  to  the  grade  on  which  it  is  used. 
The  illustration  represents  an  incline-car  on  a narrow- 
gage  industrial  cable-railroad. 

incluse,  a.  II.  re.  A monk  or  nun  who,  with  the 
permission  of  the  superior,  was  (in.  the  mid- 
dle ages)  voluntarily  immured  for  life  within 
the  monastery. 

nclusion,  re.  3.  The  contents  of  vesicles,  of 
all  sizes,  in  protoplasm  as  an  emulsion,  envel- 
oped by  pellicles  of  the  continuous  substance 
or  plasma ; the  discontinuous  portions  of  pro- 
toplasm. 

Discontinuous  elements  or  inclusions.  In  character 
these  are  most  heterogeneous.  . . . They  are  fluids  of 
various  degrees  of  viscidity.  . . . Even  very  small  areas 
are  found  to  contain  many  chemically  different  inclusions. 

G.  F.  Andrews,  in  Sup.  Jour,  of  Morphol.,  XII.  14. 
Inclusion  cyst.  See  *cyst . .... 

inclusory  (in-klo'so-ri),  a.  1.  Inclusive : as, 
between  the  two  inclusory  extremes.; — 2.  In- 
cluding several  elements : as,  one  inclusory 
statement. 


p.  xvi. 

incipient,  a.  2.  In  Heb.  gram.,  noting  the  ver- 
bal- tense  or  form  with  prefixed  servile  letters,  _ 
otherwise  called  future,  present,  and  imperfect,  inclusion,  ». 
incipit  (in'si-pit),  v.  [L.  incipit,  Sid  pers.  sing.  -11 
pres.ind.  act.  of  incipere,  begin  : see  incipient'.] 

‘ (Here)  beginneth’ : the  first  word  in  a pre- 
liminary formula  common  in  medieval  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  hooks,  introducing 
the  title  or  name  of  the  work  or  of  the  preface 
or  other  part  of  it : as,  “Incipit  preambulum” ; 

“Incipit  prologus  in  libellum  qui  dicitur 
Promptorius  Parvulorum,”  etc.  Compare  ex- 
plicit^, v. 

incipit  (in'si-pit),  re.  [ incipit , v.]  The  intro- 
ductory words  of  a book  or  section  of  a hook. 

°XP™ntente  rf’  each'volume  are  fully  given,  for  the  incoercible  a 2.  In^ys.:  (6)  I"0^able  of 
most  part  with  incipits  and  explicits.  reduction  to  tangible  condition  by  pressu  . 

Dublin  Rev.,  Oct.,  1897,  p.  473.  N.  E.  D.  appiied  to  forms  of  energy,  such  as  heat  and 
Incised  work.  See  *worlc.  electricity,  when  they  were  thought  of  as  ex- 

fl-r.  o?  on  n PT  j iwM-  trenin ml  \r  onhtilp  fluids. 

[L.  incognitus,  un- 


mately  *)  atmospheres.- Paris  Inch,  a former  measure  ...tt  (in-si-so-den'tat),  a.  [L.  inci-  tremely  subtile  fluids, 
of  length,  occasionally  referred  to  in  optics,  the  equiva-  luwouuciiuairo  \ ~\  ;«nnr»«4ni  Vnrr'nit')  n 

lent  of  2.7  centimeters  or  1.062  English  inches.  sus , cut  in,  + dentatns,  toothed  (see  dentate).]  mcognitet  (m-kog  mt),  a. 

inch.,  incho.  Abbreviations  of  inchoative.  Having  sharply  cut  teeth.  _ known.]  Unknown.  3 , . 

inch-hones (inch'bonz),  71.pl.  [ inch 1 + bones.]  incisodenticulate  (in-si-sp-den-tik  u-lat),  a.  mcognitive  (m-kog  ni-tiv),  . L ■ ...  ^ 

Bone-fragments  (as  distinguished  from  hone-  [L.  incisusy  cut  in,  + NL.  denticulatus,  haying  five.]  Without  the  faculty  g * . .. 
' •'  ' ’ ~ ~ T ~ fine  teeth  (see  denticulate).]  Having  fine,  God  made  the  soul  cognitive ; and  who  shall  make  it 

' ' K.  E.  D. 

a.  [L.  in-  priv. 


dust)  used  as  manure.  J.  B.  Baxter,  Lib.Pract. 

Agr.,  II.  353.  A.  E.  D.  sharply  cut  teeth, 

inch-gauss  (inch' gous),  re.  A practical  unit  of  incisura  (in-si-su'ra),  re. 
magnetic  induction;  a magnetic  flux-density  of  An  incisure;  a fissure; 


mcognitive. 

Fitzedward  Hall,  Hindu  Philos.  System,  p.  154. 


[L.:  see  incisure.]  - . 

a notch.- Incisura  incognoscent  (m-kog  no-sent) 


incognoscent 


incoherent,  a.  3.  In  geol.,  noting  textures 
consisting  of  loose  sediments  which  have  never 
been  cemented.  Geilcic.  Text-book  of  Geol. 


been  cemented.  Geilcie, 
_ (4th  ed.),  p.  138. 


. . „ indentwise 

anoinei  university.  fracture;  impaction. 

A.Jfhring,furt.her*b<;?1ltalIowed  b7  the  Keeper  of  the  in-curve  (in'kerv),  n.  In  base-bail,  lawn-bowls 
Archives  to  extract  all  the  names  and  particulars  relative  bowlina  etc  a ball  so  nil  clu./l  l a n ’ 

to  Incorporators,  as  v/e\l  as  honorary  anil  nominal  mem-  , \’  a DaU  S?  Pltched  or  rolled  by  a 

bers  [of  the  University],  I . . . proceeded  to  transcribe  . right-handed  man  as  to  curve  to  the  right. 

. ..  list  of  degrees  conferred.  incurved  (in-kervd'),  a.  Bent  or  curved  in- 

J.  Foster,  Alumni  Oxoniensis,  Pref.,  p.  vi.  ward  : in  bot.,  toward  the  axis, 
incorporeal,  a.  II.  n.  An  incorporeal  thing;  ihd.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  index:  (d)  of  in- 
an  immaterial  being.  . /~\  r — n **  ^ ^ 

The  divine  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  cannot  be  seen 
through  the  telescope,  and  incorporeal s are  not  to  be 
viewed  with  a microscopic  eye. 

T.  Taylor,  tr.  of  Plato,  Introd.,  Timajus,  p.  395. 

incorporealizet  (in-k6r-p6're-al-iz),  v.  i.  [in- 
corporeal + -ize.]  To  hold  the  theory  that 


incohesivo  (in-ko-he‘siv),  a.  [i/ri-  + cohesive.'] 

Not  cohesive;  not  cohering. 

Incommensurable  number.  Same  as  irra- 
tional * number . 

incommobility  (in"kom-o-bil'i-ti),  n.  [in- 3 + 

*commobile  (see  commove ) + -i'ty.]  The  quality 
of  not  being  moved  to  anger  or  other  emotions. 

Incommobility,  which  is  called  in  Greek  iopywiu,  or  a 
disposition  incapable  of  being  excited  to  anger. 

T.  Taylor , tr.  of  Apuleius,  Philos.  Plato,  II.  346.  N.  E.  D. 

incommunication  (in-ko-mu-ni-ka'shon), n. 

[Sp.  incomunicacion;  as  in-%  + communication .] 

In  Sp.  law,  the  state  of  a prisoner  who,  by  rr0m  matter  furl 
order  of  a judge,  is  not  permitted  to  see  or  incorrosible  (in  ko  ro'si  bll  a 
told  communication ^with  any  one  during  his  corrodMe.6  " W ’ ' 


dicative;  ( e ) [cap.]  of  India ; (/)  [can.]  of 
Indian:  ( g ) [cap.]  of  Indiana. 

I.  N.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  In 
nomine  Dei,  in  the  name  of  God. 
indaba  (in-dii  bii),  n.  [Zulu.]  Among  the 
natives  of  South  Africa,  a council  or  confer- 
ence for  the  discussion  of  affairs. 


1 U uuiu  me  meory  tuat  euce  ior  uie  aiscussion  o 
souls  are  an  incorporeal  substance  distinct  indamine  (in'da-min),  n 

irom  ma.ttr.r  P.nfhnnnrth  Tv. foil  t no  a Lnr,;.,  a"  7 


confinement  or  until  further  order, 
incommutative  (in-ko-mu'ta-tiv),  a.  [in- 3 
+ commutative .]  Non-commutative. 
Incompatible  equation.  See  * equation . 
incoxnpensated  (in  - kom ' pen  - sa  - ted),  a. 

Marked  by  lack  of  compensation:  said  of 
heart  lesions.  See  * compensation,  6. 

Any  of  the  organic  heart  lesions  when  incompensated 
may  be  followed  by  ascites. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  564. 

incompetent,  a ..  II.  n.  An  incompetent  per- 
son ; one  who  is  mentally  or  physically  defi- 
cient. 

This  wretched  person— a dauber,  an  incompetent,  not 
nt  to  be  a sign-painter  — receives  this  morning  an  . . 
offer  . of  a clerkship  with  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a year,  and  ...  he  refuses  it ! . . . For  the 
sake  of  Art,  he  says. 

It.  L.  Stevenson,  New  Arabian  Nights,  p.  326. 

.3  + 


Cudworth , Intell.  System,  I.  22. 

Same  as  in- 


__ — /,  [ind(igo)  + amine. ] 

A basic  coal-tar  color  of  unknown  constitu- 
tion, produced  when  nitroso-dimethyl-amline 
. bludeTOt£'°^w  J6aCtS  Wlth  toloidine.- mdamine 

indanthrene  (in-dan'fhren),  re.  [ indligo ) + an- 
tnr(ac)ene.]  A coal-tar  color  related  to  an- 
thracene  made  by  fusing  beta  amino-anthra- 
quinone  with  caustic  potash.  It  dyes  cotton 
and  other  vegetable  fibers  in  a hyposulphite 
reduction-vat  and'gives  very  fast  blues.  When 

. ,,  „ s ..  combined  with  fiavantbrene  it  gives  one  of  the 

nod  by  the  growth  of  a tree  or  of  a stand.  See  .taste?t  greens  known. 

* accretion,  5. — 7.  A uniform  variation ; areg-  fUQazin  (in-daz'm),  n.  [indligo)  + az(ote)  4- 

nln.r  infPbaoo  A 77* • -n  v -'•A  ' 


incorrosive  (in-ko-ro'siv),  a.  [in- 3 + corro- 
sive.] Not  susceptible  of  corrosion:  rarely, 
and  incorrectly,  used  instead  of  incorrodible 
or  *incorrosible. 

incr.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  increased;  ( b ) of 
increasing. 

increment,  n.  6.  In  forestry , the  volume,  or 
value  of  wood  produced  during  a given  pe- 


i»2.]  A colorless  compound,  C6H4  < 


incomplexity  (in-kom-plek'si-ti),  n.  L...-  , 
complex-ity.]  Simplicity;  lack  of  complexity. 

Artlessness,  and  incomplemty  of  fable. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  III.  clxxvi.  278.  N.  E.  D. 

incomprehensible,  a.  II.  re.  A thing  or  be- 
ing that  cannot  be  circumscribed  within  limits 
or  that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  intellect. 

As  also  there  are  not  three  uncreated : nor  three  in- 
comprehe  nsibles  [Infinites],  but  one  uncreated : and  one 
incomprehensible  [infinite]. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  in  The  Creeds  of  Christendom 
. [II.  67. 

incongruous,  a.  3.  In  the  theory  of  numbers,  not 
congruent:  thus,  7 and  8 are  incongruous  to 


ular  increase.  Elect.  World  and  'jEngiu.f. Feb. 

21,  1903,  p.  333 — Increment  borer.  See  -kborer.— 

Marginal  increment,  in  polit.  econ.,  the  least  important 
increment  or  unit  of  a commodity  in  the  possession  of  an 
individual,  or  the  last  unit  he  is  induced  to  produce  or 
acquire.  See  the  extract. 

■ )Ple  *ncrement  the  commodity  which  he  is  only  just 
induced  to  acquire  (whether  by  his  direct  labour  or  by 
purchase)  may  be  called  its  Marginal  Increment;  be-  . 
cause  he  is  on  the  margin  of  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  indazole  (in-daz'ol) 

Ills  wnilo  rn  innnr  .1  a , . . , -r  ' I 


OH 


Ills  while  to  incur  the  outlay  required  to  obtain  it. 

Alfred  M arshall,  Priu.  of  Economics,  iii.  3, 


^NH, 

prepared  by  beating  ortbobydrazin-cinnamic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melts 
at  146.5°  C.,  and  boils  at  269-270° C.  Also 
called,  incorrectly,  indazole—  Indazin  blue.  See 

•kblue. 

n.  [ind(igo)  -I-  az{ole)  + 


■oh.]  Incorrect  for  *indazin. 
indazurine  (in-dazb'u-rin), )!.  [ind(igo)  + azu- 
rine.]  1.  The  name  given  to  several  direct 
coal-tar  colors  which  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
varying  shades  of  blue.  They  are  all  of  the 
diazo-sulphonic-aeid  type  of  colors.  — 2.  A 
blue  basic  dyestuff  of  unknown  constitution 
which  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  navy- 
One  other  fact  he  noticed,  which  eventually  became  . ^ue  shades. 

“-my  stronger  circumstances  of  indazylic  (in-da-zil'ik),  a.  Undazlin ) + -vl  + 
incrimination ; this  was  that  the  shoes  of  the  murderer  in  1 ParfQinivtVv  ^ . d 

apparently  new,  creaked  as  he  walked  ’ -tertaming  to  liulazm  or  indazole  com- 

the " modulus”  3~’  eiriZ  diZZZvomTZVro  DcQuincey,  Three  Memorable  Murders.  .VOmids.  Nature,  Dec.  IT,  1903,  p.  167. 

’ the  modulus  amders  incross  (in'kr6s)i  The  proeesg  of  breedi  indecomponible  (m'de-kom-po'ni-bl),  a.  [in-3 

from  parents  which  are  close  blood-relations • t d + lj-fomPonere,  compose,  + -ible.]  In- 
also,  the  offspring  of  such  parents.  ’ d(1oomPosabIo. 

Recent  results  from  incrosses  and  outcrosses  lead  to  * The  assumed  mdecomponible  substances  of  the  Labora- 
the  belief  that  hybridizing  is  of  paramount  importance  to  tory'  Coleridge,  in  The  Friend,  III.  17a  N.  E.  D. 

best  stocks  for  the  more  laborious  work  of  indefinite,  a.  5.  In  gram.,  not  such  as  to  make 
Pathol.,  Bulletin  29, 1901,  p ^55  *V'  PhysloL  and  definite  or  determinate  the  person,  thing, 

incruciation  (in-kro-shi-a'shon),  n.  [NL.  *in-  0r. manIier  question:  applied  to 

cruciatioln-),  < *incruciare,  place  on  a cross,  < 

L.  in,  on,  + crux  ( cruc -),  cross.]  Same  as  de- 
cussation. 


_ when  divided  by  the  modulus, 
inconscience  (in-kon'shens),  n.  [in-3  + con- 
science.] Unconsciousness;  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

The  genuineness  and  inconscience  of  these  elemental 
motifs.  A.  Lynch,  Modern  Authors,  p.  96.  N.  E.  D. 

Inconsistent  equations.  See  * equation . 
inconsolate  (in-kon^so-lat),  a.  [L.  in-  priv.  -1- 
consolatus,  pp.  of  consolare,  console.]  Un- 
eonsoled;  disconsolate 


Incremental  lines  of  Salter,  concentric  lines  in  the 
dentin  in  the  region  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  analogous 
to  the  rings  in  the  trunk  of  a tree,  marking  the  successive 
e growths  of  this  substance. 

incrimination  (in  -krim  - i - na  ' sbon),  re.  The 
act  of  charging  with  a crime ; the  fact  of  being 
involved  in  a crime. 


The  despot  of  Cremona  dying  inconsolate  because,  hav-  . , . 

iff  had  the  Pone  „nri  the  U — . , incubate,  v.  t.  2.  In  bacteriol.,  to  place  (aeul- 


a Tope  and  the  Emperor  on  the  tower  of  his 
cathedral,  he  had  forgotten  to  hurl  them  down. 

The  Academy,  Dec.  9,  1882,  p.  407. 

inconstructible  (in-kqn-struk'ti-bl),  a.  [ire-3 
. "b  constrncuble.]  That  cannot  be  constructed, 
incontinuity  (in-kon-ti-nu'i-ti),  re.  Tire-3  + 

/>nntin4i ifn  1 i.  '•  L 


. » • > Gvr  picitoc  ^ a U-  Ui- 

ture)  in  a thermostat  or  a similar  apparatus  nmeiisi) 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  maximum  inrfefir>itiT7P  ('in  +ivrA  « r-  q . A ^ . 

growth  of  bacteria  by  keeping  them  at  a con—  #a‘in/i  i \Tni-  ii i a: ■ i ^ ^ 


^ -7  * “ q-'OtAVll  . IU 

certain  adjectives,  |>ronouns,  and  adverbs,  as 
the  indefinite  article  (see  article,  11),  any,  some, 
such,  anywhere,  anyhow,  otherwise,  and  to  cer- 
tain tenses  of  verbs,  as  the  Greek  aonst  (which 
means  ‘indefinite’)  and  the  simple  past  in 
English. 


i A ~ (IA1  111  U 111 

growth  of  bacteria  by  keeping  them  at  a con- 
_ stant  optimum  temperature, 
incubational  (in-ku-ba’sbon-al),  a.  [incuba- 


tive.] Not  definitive;  indefinite. 


tion  + -a?1.] 

incubator,  «. 


Belating  to  incubation. 

2.  Same  as  couveuse,  2.- 


— ~ • wuuJi;  UiO  WIH/DIWO,  Ls. BaC"  T TT AT • - 

teriological  incubator,  an  apparatus  constructed  to  ^ Neunn an 

niaintain  a uniform  temperature  at  which  bacteria  may  indeflectible  (in-de-flck'ti-hl  ^ n r it,  3 4. 
develop.  The  triple-walled  copper  oven  is  provided  with  ZSivl  j A , . 

r Avater,  which  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree  JWCUole.  J iNot  to  be  deflected  from  the  straight 

or  right  way : as,  indeflectible  j’ustice ; inde- 

One 


Hi  a veij  few  years  a school  of  opinion  [founded  by  the 
“ . fi°hc  party]  was  fomied,  fixed  in  its  principles, 

indefinitive  and  progressive  in  their  range ; and  it  ex- 
tended into  every  part  of  the  country. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Difficulties  of  the  Anglicans,  Lecture  iv. 


continuity .]  The  quality  of  being  incontinu- 
ous. 

incontinuous  (in-kpn-tin'u-us),  a.  [in- 3 + con- 
tinuous.'] Not  continuous  ; discontinuous.  R. 

. Stevenson , Across  the  Plains,  230.  N.  E.  D. 
incor.  An  abbreviation  of  incorporated. 
incoronation  (iu-kor-o-na'shon),  n.  [in- 2 + 
coronation.]  Coronation. 

The  carvings  around  the  choir  wall  are  a series  of  pre- 
sentations of  the  Divine  Story,  from  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  to  her  Assumption  and  Incoronation.  ^ 


uuppci  uvcil  IB  [liuviueu  Wlbll 

a space  for  water,  which  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree, 

and  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  prevented  by  an  in-  ^ - 

sulating  air-space  and  by  a cover  of  insulating  material,  flectible  loyalty. 

ii»»»Wv),  a.  [inculpate  + 

Smith.  ^n^lpatory-  ****»  indemnificatory  (in-dem'ni-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.  Re- 

lating  to  indemnification  j tending  toward  in- 

dpmni  fvinfr  • QCS  ottrln  mo  -f,  /.n  Inn.-.,  r,  


bo  incorporated. 
Chelsea,  Knightsbridge  . 


and  Mile-end  were 


# really  incorporate.  Daily  Neivs,  Sept.  19, 1899.  N.  E.  D. 

incorporation,  n.  (/)  In  philol.,  the  inclusion  into 
one  apparent  whole  of  the  verb  or  noun  root  with  generic 
particles  and  affixes,  or  fragments  thereof,  forming  what 
is,  in  effect,  compared  to  Indo-European  types  of  speech, 
a reduced  sentence,  but  having  the  appearance  of  a Ion" 
word;  poly  synthesis. 

This  bond  is  to  he  looked  for  in  the  inner  structure  of 


# a subjacent  one. 
not  inclinable  (in-ku'na-bl), 


re.  [P.  incunable : 


oui  uuuiuc  especially  Dy  tne 

development  of  pronominal  forms,  the  abundance  of  ge- 
neric particles,  the  more  frequent  use  of  ideas  based  on  ac- 
tions (verbs)  than  of  ideas  of  existence  (nouns),  and  as  a 
consequence  the  subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
in  the  proposition.  The  latter  feature  characterises  the 
process  called  incorporation,  all  American  Languages  be- 
ing polysynthetic.  Deniker , Races  of  Man,  p.  518. 


see  incunabula.]  A book  printed  in  the  in- 
fancy  of  the  art,  before  tbe  year  1500.  See 
incunabula,  3. 

One  of  the  early  incunables  or  “fifteeners.” 

The  Month,  May,  1894.  N.  E.  D. 

incunabular  (in-ku-nab'u-lar),  a. 
taining  to  incunabula. 


indene  (in'den),  re.  [i indligo j + -ene.]  A eolor- 
CH] 


the  dialects,  a structure  characterised  especiaityhy  the  taimnSto  me  _ 0 ,n 

f pronominal  forms,  the  abundance  of  ge-  IHCUlia pUiUni  (m-ku-nab'u-lum),  n.  ; pi.  in-  goods  by  indent. 


less  viscid  liquid,  C6H4  < > CH,  found  in 

CHn 

_ coal-tar  oil.  It  boils  at  179.5-180.5°  C. 
indent2,  re.  4.  A requisition  for  military  stores. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Of  or  per-  indenter  (in-den'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  binds 
or  engages  by  indenture— 2.  One  wbo  orders 


, / / -i..\  , xi  i • / 7 ' 1 guu u.o  uv  inuem . 

V • LNL->  a back-formation  (as  indentor  (in-den'tor),  re.  See  Mndenter,  2. 
singular),  from  incunabula  : see  incunabula.]  indentwise  (in-dent'wiz),  adv.  Like  an  in- 
nrint;Ii(r0k  ^ tbe  art  of  denture;  with  two  interlocking  edges,  or 

See  mcunabuia>  3-— 2,  In  entom.,  a edges  fitting  into  each  other’s  indents : as, 
cocoon.  tickets  cut  off  indentwise.  N.  E.  D. 


independable 

independable  (in-de-pen'da-bl),  a.  [in-3  + 
dependable.']  Not  to"  be  depended  upon ; not 
trustworthy. 

Capricious,  independable,  and  exacting. 

Geog.  Jour.  (E.G.S.),  IX.  122. 

independence,  re.  3.  In  hot.,  the  abnormal 
separation  of  organs  or  parts  which  are  usu- 
ally united. 

indesignate  (in-des'ig-nat),  a.  [in-3  + desig- 
nate.] Not  designate  ; indefinite. 

indeterminacy  (in-de-ter'mi-na-si),  n.  [ in- 
determinate) -1-  -eg.]  The  quality  of  indeter- 
minateness  ; vagueness ; indefiniteness. 

Ambiguity  ia  a confusion  between  ideas  quite  distinct. 

. . . Vagueness  is  an  indeterminacy  in  the  limits  of  the 
application  of  an  idea. 

The  Nation,  Oct.  27,  1892,  p.  324. 

index,  n.  3.  (b)  In  instruments  having  gradu- 
ated circles  for  angular  measurement,  the 
pointer  or  mark  on  the  movable  arm  which  is 
so  placed  as  to  move  in  close  proximity  to  the 
graduated  circle  and  thus  to  indicate  the  angle 
passed  over  between  any  two  given  positions 
of  the  arm ; also,  the  arm  or  revolving  member 
pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  graduated  circle, 
which  carries  the  index-mark  or  pointer. — 11. 
The  numerical  value  of  a measured  object  or 
process,  or  of  a counted  phenomenon,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  another  measured  object, 
or  process,  or  counted  phenomenon  : applied 
particularly  in  measurements  of  organisms  for 
expressing  the  ratio  between  the  sizes  of  two 
organs.  S ee  craniometry . — 12.  In  forestry,  the 
highest  average  actually  found  upon  a given 
locality — Altitudinal  index,  the  height  of  the  skull 
expressed  in  percentage  of  its  length  : same  as  vertical 
index  ( which  see,  under  vertical). — Antebrachial  index. 
Same  as  radiohumeral  kindex . — Breadth  index.  Same 
as  cephalic  index  (which  see,  under  cephalic). — Bureau 
of  Indexes  and  Archives.  See  kbureau.—  Cephalic 
index.  ( a ) See  cephalic.  ( b ) See  cranial  kindex. — 
Cephalofacial  index.  See  kcephalofacial.— Cla- 
vicular index.  Same  as  claviculohumeral  kindex. 
Duckworth,  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1933,  p.148. — Clavicu- 
lohumeral index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  clavicle 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  length  of  the  humerus. 
Turner.—  Color  index.  See  kcolor.— Coro noid  index, 
the  condyloeoronoid  width  of  the  lower  jaw  expressed 
in  percentage  of  its  condylosymphysial  length.  A.  Thomp- 
son, in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XXXIII.  144. — Cranial  in- 
dex, in  cranioin.,  the  breadth  of  the  skull  expressed  in 
percentage  of  its  length.  Thi3  index  is  often  called 
cephalic  index,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  cephalic 
index  gives  the  corresponding  proportion  on  the  head  in- 
cluding the  soft  tissues. — Cubic  index,  in  cranioin. , 
the  proportion  between  one  half  of  the  product  of  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  skull,  and  its  capacity. 
Broca. — Dental  index,  in  craniom.,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  anterior  surface  of  the  first  molar  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  third  molar  expressed  in  percent- 
age of  the  basinasal  length. — Extraordinary  index  of 
refraction,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  in  a crystal,  taken  when  the  optical  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence.— Femorobnmeral 
index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  humerus  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  length  of  the  femur. — Femoro- 
tibial  index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  tibia 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  length  of  the  femur. 
— Frontal  index,  the  ratio  between  the  maximum  trans- 
verse and  the  minimum  frontal  diameters  of  the  skull,  the 
transverse  being  represented  by  103. — Frontozygomatic 
index.  Same  as  stephanozygomatic  kindex. — Height 
index.  Same  as  altitudinal  kindex. — Hinricbs’s  cli- 
matic index,  a number, deduced  from  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities by  the  method  of  least  squares,  which  shows  the 
probability  that  a total  rainfall  of  a given  amount  will 
occur  within  a given  interval  of  time.— Iliac  index,  in 
anthrop.,  the  distance  between  the  superior  spines  of  the 
ilium  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  distance  between  the 
angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  summit  of 
the  crest— Index  of  a surface  or  system  of  surfaces, 
two  more  than  the  excess  of  the  number  of  cross-cuts  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  it  to  simply  connected  surfaces  over  the 
number  of  those  resulting  surfaces. — Index  Of  the  nat- 
ural scale,  in  math.,  a symbol  a>  associated  with  the 
whole  of  the  natural  scale,  or  with  any  equivalent  mani- 
fold similarly  arranged : thus  w=ind.  N = ind.  Orf,  i»2>  u3» 

. . .)  when  v\,  V2,  V3,  etc.,  is  any  manifold  similar  to 
the  natural  scale  (N).— Index  of  the  pelvic  brim,  in 
anthrop.,  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim, 
measured  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  the  transverse  diameter.  Turner. — Index  Of 
variability,  a numerical  expression  for  the  diversity 
among  the  individuals  of  a species  or  race  or  population 
considered  as  statistical  deviation  from  the  mean  standard 
deviation.  It  is  found  by  squaring  all  the  deviations 
from  the  mean,  adding,  extracting  the  square  root,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  cases.  II.  E.  Crampton,  in 
Biometrika,  March-June,  1904,  p.117.— Infraspinous  in- 
dex, in  anthrop.,  the  breadth  of  the  scapula  expressed 
in  percentage  of  its  infraspinous  length.  Broca. — Innomi- 
nate index,  in  anthrop.,  the  breadth  of  the  innominate 
bone  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  height  of  the  pelvis. 
Turner.—  Intermembral  index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length 
of  humerus  plus  radius  expressed  in  percentage  of  the 
length  of  femur  plus  tibia. — Ischio-innominate  index, 
the  ischial  length  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  pelvic 
height.— Latitudinal  index,  in  anthrop.  Same  as 
cephalic  index  (which  see,  under  cephalic). — Law  Of  ra- 
tional indexes.  See  klawi.  —Lumbar index.  Same 
as  lumbovertebral  kindex.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  1901, 
p.  36.— Lumbovertebral  index,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  posterior  depths  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra divided  by  the  sum  of  their  anterior  depths.  In 


accordance  with  the  value  of  the  index,  Turner  distin- 
guishes kurtorachic,  orthorachic,  and  koilorachic  spinal 
columns,  the  dividing  points  between  these  three  groups 
being  98 per  cent,  and  102  percent— Mandibular  index, 
the  condylosymphysial  length  of  the  lower  jaw  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  intercondylic  width.  A.  Thompson. 

— Maxillary  index,  in  craniom.  : (a)  The  width  of  the 
palate,  measured  at  the  outer  border  of  the  alveolar  arch 
immediately  above  the  width  of  the  second  molar  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  of  the  length  of  the  palate,  mea- 
sured from  the  alveolar  point  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
maxillary  bones.  Flower,  (p)  Same  as  palatomaxillary  or 
palatoalveolar  kindex.  Turner. — Nasomalar  index,  in 
anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  jugonasal  arc  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  the  jugonasal  chord.— Obturator  index,  in 
anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  ob- 
turator foramen  expressed  in  percentage  of  its  vertical 
diameter.  Sir  W.  Turner , in  Challenger  Bep.,  XVI.  xlvii. 
7.— Occipital  index,  in  anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
the  brain  from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  to  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  occipital  pole  expressed  in  percent- 
age of  the  mesial  arc.  Cunningham. — Palatomaxillary 
index,  the  palatomaxillary  width  expressed  in  percents 
of  the  palatomaxillary  length.  — Parietal  index,  in 
anthrop.,  the  length  of  the  arc  between  the  central  and 
parieto-occipital  fissures  of  the  brain  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  the  mesial  arc.  Cunningham. — Phagocytic 
index.  Blood-serum  is  mixed  with  a bacterial  cul- 
ture and  with  blood-cells  washed  in  a 0.5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  citrate  in  physiological  saline  solution, 
in  definite  quantities,  and  after  ingestion  in  an  incubator 
for  twenty  minutes  a drop  of  the  mixture  is  examined 
under  the  microscope.  The  average  number  of  bacilli 
ingested  by  each  leucocyte  is  estimated,  and  the  result 
is  called  the  phagocytic  index.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  degree  of  opsonic  power  of  the  serum.  — Platv- 
meric  index,  in  anthrop.,  the  sagittal  diameter  of  the 
femur  expressed  in  percentage  of  its  transverse  diameter, 
both  being  measured  immediately  below  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. This  index  determines  the  degree  of  platymeria. 

— Pubo-innomtnate  index,  the  length  of  the  os  pubis 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  breadth  of  the  innominate 
bone.  Turner. — Radiohumeral  index,  the  length  of 
the  radius  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  length  of  the 
humerus. — Scapular  index,  the  breadth  of  the  scapula 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  length. — Staphylinic 
index,  the  internal  width  of  the  palate  measured  at  the 
second  molar,  expressed  in  the  percentage  of  its  length. — 
Stephanozygomatic  index,  the  interstephanic  breadth 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  bizygomatic  breadth. 

— Snbspinal  index.  Same  as  infraspinous  kindex. 
index-bar  (in'deks-bar),  n.  The  flat  bar  on  a 

navigating-instrument  of  reflection,  which  has 
the  mirror  on  one  end  and  the  vernier  on  the 
other. 

index-eyepiece  (in'deks-Fpes),  n.  See  * eye- 
piece. 

index-hand  (in'doks-hand),  n.  A movable 
pointer  or  hand  of  a clock,  watch,  or  other  in- 
dicating-or  measuring-machine;  particularly, 
a two-armed  pointer  on  an  indexing-device  for 
spaciug  or  dividing. 

index-head  (in'deks-hed),  n.  An  attachment 
for  a milling-machino,  goar-cutter,  or  similar 
machine  for  rotating  at  regular  intervals, 
through  definite  angles  or  aliquot  parts  of  a 
circumference,  the  piece  of  material  worked, 
index-learning  (in'deks-ler^ning),  n.  Learning 
which  depends  upon  the  use  of  indexes  (and 
goes  no  further);  that  is,  knowledge  acquired 
for  the  occasion,  from  books  of  reference. 
Compare  the  quotation  from  Fuller,  under 
indical. 

How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay, 

And  these  to  notes  are  fritter’d  quite  away : 

How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  277. 

index-machine,  n.  2.  A machine  provided 
with  an  indexing  mechanism  by  which  the 
teeth  of  gear-  or  ratchet-wheels  can  he  spaced, 
index-plate  (in'deks-plat),  n . A disk  in  a 
gear-cutter,  milling-machine,  or  dividing-en- 
gine, having  holes  in  its  face  to  aid  in  dividing 
a gear-wheel  or  other  piece  into  aliquot  parts 
of  a circumference  and  securing  the  desired 
number  of  teeth  on  the  periphery ; a division- 
plate. 

index- wheel  (in'deks-liwel),  n.  1.  An  index- 
plate. — 2.  A wheel  having  graduations  and 
notches  on  its  periphery,  used  to  regulate  the 
advance  or  feed  of  a machine. — 3.  A wheel 
with  80  teeth,  divided  into  20  sections  of  four 
teeth  each,  attached  to  the  combing-cylinder 
of  a cotton-combing  machine  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  time  for  the  action  of  the 
various  parts  that  act  on  the  cotton.  Thornley , 
Cotton  Combing  Machines,  p.  37. 

India  china,  India  cotton  (&).  See  * china, 
* cotton1. 

Indian.  I.  a.— Indian  beard-grass.  Same  as  kbrook- 
grass. — Indian  bread.  («)  See  Indian,  3.  (6)  See  tucka- 
hne,  2.  (c)  Large,  flat  cakes  made  of  cassava  meal  and  then 
roasted.  See  cassava,  2. —Indian  butterfly-plant. 
Same  as  moth-plant.— Indian  butter-tree,  Cetonia, 
cherry,  cholera,  cut,  gift.  See  kbutter-tree,  etc.— Ind- 
ian cedar,  the  hop-hornbeam  or  ironwood,  Ostrya  Vir- 
giniana—  Indian  cigar.  Same  as  Indian  bean  (which 
see,  under  beani\—  Indian  doob.  Same  as  doob.—  Indian 
dye.  Same  as  Indian  paint  ( b ) (which  see,  under  paint). 
— Indian  fig.  See  kfigz.—  Indian  filbert.  See  soap- 


indicator 

berry.  — Indian  fog,  the  dwarf  houseleek,  Sedum  re- 
fiexum.—  Indian  head,  loaf.  See  tuckahoe , 2.—  Indian 
mallow,  meal -moth,  melon,  money,  mozemize, 
oats,  orchard,  paint-brush.  See  mallow , kmothi, 
etc.— Indian  paper-birch,  pine,  pink,  potato, 
puccoon,  purge.  See  kbirch,  kpine\  kpink%, 
potato,  kpuccoon,  kpurge. — Indian  redroot.  Same  as 
redroot , 2.— Indian  sage,  sanicle,  shamrock.  See 
sage 2,  etc.— Indian  strawberry,  tobacco,  wheat, 
whort.  See  kstrawberry,  etc. — Indian  turmeric. 
Same  as  turmeric-root,  2.—  Indian  turnip.  ( b ) Same  as 
prairie-turnip. 

ii.  n.  Af.  A native  of  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  or  of  Polynesia.  — 5.  Any  native 
language  of  America.  See  * Amerindian. — 
6.  A constellation  (Indus)  lying  between 

Sagittarius  and  the  south  pole Copper  Indian, 

a member  of  the  native  race  of  America;  a red  Indian. — 
Speckled  Indian,  an  Indian  affected  with  partial 
albinism. 

Indian-chief  (in'di-an-chef),  re.  The  shooting- 
star,  Dodecatlicon  Mcadia. 

Indian-CUp,  re.  2.  Same  as  cup-plant. 
Indian-leai  (in'di-fm-lef),  re.  Same  as  *mala- 
bathrum,\. 

Indian-moccasin  (m'di-an-mok,i'a-sin),  re. 

Samo  as  Indian-shoe. 

radian-pitcher  (in'di-an-pich,6r),  re.  The 
pitcher-plant  or  sidesaddle-flower,  Sarracenia 
purpurea. 

Indian-posy  (in'di-an-p6,i'zi),  re.  1.  The  com- 
mon life-everlasting,  (inaphaltum  obtusifolium. 
— 2.  The  large-flowered  everlasting,  Anaphalis 
margaritacca. — 3.  The  butterfly-weed  or  pleu- 
risy-root, Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Indian-slipper  (in'di-an-slip,/er),  re.  Same  as 
Indian-slioe. 

Indian-soap  (in'di-an-sop),  re.  Tho  American 
soapberry,  Sapindus  ■ marginatus. 
Indian-warrior  (in,di-an-wor'/i-er),  re.  A Cali- 
fornian species  of  lousewort,  Pedicularis  densi- 
flora,  with  fern-like  leaves  and  a thick  spike 
of  red  flowers. 

Indian-weed  (in'di-an-wed),  re.  Tobacco:  a 
name  common  in  colonial  times. 
indie2  (in'dik),  a.  [ind(igo)  + -ic.]  Noting  a 
hypothetical  acid  which,  in  the  form  of  its 
potassium  salt,  ClflH11N20;jK,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  indin,  an  isomer  of  indigo,  with  alco- 
holic potassium  hydroxid.  The  salt  is  depos- 
ited in  small  black  crystals, 
indie.  An  abbreviation  of  indicative. 
indical,  a.  2.  Relating  to  tho  index  finger  or 
the  second  digit  of  tho  forefoot, 
indican,  re.  2.  The  alkali  salt  of  indoxyl-sul- 
phuric  acid,  08H6NSU4H.  It  occurs  in  urine. 
See  the  following  phrase.  — Urinary  indican. 
The  indol  which  is  formed  during  the  process  of  intestinal 
putrefaction  is  in  part  oxidized  to  indoxyl  and  absorbed. 
In  the  body  it  then  unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  namely, 
sodium  or  potassium  sulphate,  and  in  this  form  is  known 
as  animal  indican.  As  such  it  appears  in  the  mine. 
Normally  the  amount  which  is  thus  eliminated  is  small ; 
larger  quantities  are  met  with  in  those  pathological  con* 
ditions  which  are  associated  with  an  increased  degree  of 
intestinal  putrefaction.  The  test  for  indican  in  the  urine 
is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  by  means 
of  a mineral  acid,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  liberated 
indoxyl  to  indigo  blue. 

indicanine  (m'di-ka-niu),  re.  [indican  + -tree2.] 
A syrupy  compound,  CooIIonO j2N,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  barium-hydroxid  solution  on 
indican. 

indicannria  (in/di-ka-nu'ri-a),  re.  [indican  + 
Gr.  obpov,  urine.]  The  elimination  of  indican 
in  the  urine.  Normally  only  of  slight  degree, 
larger  quantities  are  excreted  especially  in 
conditions  associated  with  an  excessive  degree 
of  intestinal  putrefaction, 
indication,  it.— Letter  of  indication,  a letter  of 
advice  given  by  a banker  to  the  holder  of  a letter  of  credit 
or  circular  note  when  issued.  It  contains  the  signature 
of  the  holder  for  identification,  a list  of  the  bank’s  corre- 
spondents where  the  holder  may  draw  money,  and  other 
information. 

indicator,  n.  1.  (g)  In  chem.,  a substance  used  in 
volumetric  chemical  analysis,  or  some  other  chemical  pro- 
cess, to  indicate  the  condition  of  a solution,  or  to  indicate 
exactly  the  point  at  which  a certain  reaction  ends  and 
another  begins.  The  point  at  which  this  change  takes 
place  is  called  the  end-point.  Indicators  are  most  fre- 
quently used  to  detect  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalis. 
The  most  important  indicators  are  litmus,  laemoid,  phen- 
ol-phthaleiu,  methyl  orange,  and  cochineaL 
An  indicator , to  be  of  service  in  acidimetric  processes, 
must  be  a substance  of  basic  or  acid  character,  which,  like 
litmus,  will  show  by  a change  of  color,  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  excess  of  free  acid  or  alkali. 

II.  P.  Talbot,  Quantitative  Chem.  Analysis,  p.  65. 
(h)  In  railroad  signaling,  a device  for  informing  the  lever- 
man  in  a signal-cabin  that  a train  is  about  to  start  from 
the  station  and  indicating  which  track  it  will  take ; in  its 
broadest  sense,  any  appliance  for  displaying,  in  the  signal- 
cabin,  the  condition  of  a track  or  of  all  the  tracks  in  a 
yard,  the  position  of  the  signals,  semaphores,  switches, 
and  signal-lamps,  the  trains  at  rest,  or  moving,  or  about 
to  enter  or  leave  any  block,  etc.  The  indicator  may  be  a 
number  on  a drop-plate,  a disk  or  banneret,  or  a minia- 
ture signal-arm,  and  it  may  give  information  by  its  ap- 


indicator 


pearance  or  disappearance  or  by  its  position.  It  may  also 
give  a signal  by  means  of  a bell.  An  indicator  may  be 
operated  from  a distant  station  or  cabin  by  a push-button, 
or  it  may  be  automatic,  or  it  may  be  controlled  by  a train 
through  a track-circuit,  (t)  In  mining,  an  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  which  shows  the  presence  of  j 
mineral  underneath. 


proportional  to  the  light-velocities  in  the  given  axial  di- 
. action.  I.  Fletcher,  The  Optical  Indicatrix,  London,  1892. 
indicial1  (iu-dish'i-al),  cl  [L.  indicium,  a mark, 
sign:  see  indicia.]  Indicative. 
indicial2  (in-dish 'i-al),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  index  (in- 
die-), index,  + Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

. index.  Compare  indical. 
indictional  (ia-dik'shon-al),  a.  [ indiction  + 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  indietion  or 
0)  tTaml:  W An  apparatus  used  in  conjunction  with  a cycle  of  years.  See  indiction,  2 and  3. 
transmitter,  operated  by  mechanical  or  electrical  means  i’ndictiTTiPTvt'.  n Tni-nt-  • j 

for  signaling  orders  from  a central  position  to  the  various  hS  n??iCtmeild'  ln  law\  an..m" 

places  on  a war-ship  at  which  the  orders  are  to  be  exe-  Pv,nro.Ari  WA.[  x^1101  .or  Partles  .are  together 

cuted.  The  transmitter  is  manipulated  by  the  operator  4J? 1110  same  ^ 

in  the  central  station  or  in  the  conning-tower  to  show  any  I^^l26rGHCG-p01Hu  (lu-dif  e-rens-point),  71,  In 

desired  order,  and  the  sane  order  is  shown  on  one  or  more  insiinh.nl  a taiw  i — 

indicators  e.nnnftp.tpd  thf»  t.ranainif>Ai>  hu  wiVcu 


The  ‘ indicators  ’ of  the  Ballarat  Goldfield,  Victoria,  are 
thin  beds  of  dark-coloured  shales  and  slates. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  652. 
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indicators  connected  to  the  transmitter  by  wires  or  shaft- 
mg.  A range-indicator  shows  the  range  of  the  object  at 
which  the  guns  are  to  he  fired ; a battle-order  indicator 
shows  various  orders  such  as  ‘ commence  firing,'  ‘load  with 
shell,’  etc.  (2)  An  apparatus  to  show  at  a convenient 
point  the  position  of  any  mechanism : as,  a revolution- 
indicator  to  sho.v  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  main 
engines;  a rudder-indicator,  to  show  the  position  of 
the  helm  or  rudder ; a turret-indicator,  to  show  the  po- 
sition of  the  turret  guns  with  reference  to  the  fore-and- 
aft  lme  of  the  ship;  etc.— Battle-order  Indicator  an 
apparatus  placed  near  the  guns  of  a war-ship  to  indicate 
mechanically  the  orders  of  tile  captain,  such  as  ‘commence 


individual 

disulphonio  acids,  the  former  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  and  the  latter  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo  blue.— 
Indigo  salt,  a yellow  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  the 
sodium-bisulphite  compound  of  orthonitrophenyllactoke- 
tone : so  called  because  it  is  readily  converted  into  indi- 
go  tin  when  treated  with  a dilute  alkali.  The  free  ketone 
is  sold,  under  the  name  of  indigo  salt  T,  in  the  form  of  a 
buff  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in 
sodium  bisulphite  solution.  It  is  used  in  calico-printing 
for  the  production  of  indigo  blues.— Indigo  substitute, 
bame  as  Vkaiserschwarz.—  Japanese  indigo  Poly- 
gonum tinctorium.  See  Polygonum. — Native  indigo, 
(a)  In  Tasmania,  Indigofera  australis,  a congener  of  the 
common  indigo,  (b)  In  Australia,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Swainsona  of  the  bean  family,  especially  S.  galegifolia. 
bee  bwainsona. — P araguay  indigo,  a blue  dye  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  a composite  shrub,  Eupatorium  laeve. 
— Pegu  indigo,  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  a tall,  climbing 
shrub  of  the  milkweed  family,  distributed  from  Burma 
to  China.  Its  leaves  yield  indigo. — Prairie-indigo 
Baptisia  alba,  a white-flowered  species  of  the  south* 
ern  United  States  and  Mississippi  valley. — Reduced 
indigo.  Same  as  indigo  white.— V Sit  indigo  a name 
given  to  an  indigo  blue  dyed  in  a reduction-vat  to  dis- 
from  a blue  dyed  with  indigo  extract.— 
Wnite  wild  indigo,  any  of  the  white-flowered  species  of 
Baptisia,  especially  B.  alba.  See  prairie-V  indigo.  B. 
leucantha  is  the  large  white  wild  indigo.— Yellow 
indigo,  yellow  wild  indigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  the 
common  wild  indigo  with  yellow  flowers.  Also  called 
yellow  broom. — Yoruba  indigo,  the  blue  dye  obtained 
from  a twining  leguminous  shrub  of  tropical  West  Africa 
n.vT'q  7 “llVA  /l"  Lonchocarpus  cyanescens. 

^ differential]  I.  a.  Indifferent;  neither  indigoferous  (in-di-gof'e-rus),  a.  [indigo  + 

0 TT^ b V , L-  -fer,  -bearing,  + -ous.)  Producing  indigo : 

11.  n.  A thing  which  may  be  done  or  not  as,  indigoferous  plants, 

aoim,  indifferently ; anon-essential.  indigo-gelatin  (in,di-go-iel//a-tin)  n Tho 

1firflv^dvi?s’d+Ul-F2  l’  “a  f ' glutinous  “atter  contained  id'  crude  natural 

juivns,  tulvous,  *r  -in*,  j A brittle  reddish-  indigo. 

fith.indi-  indigo-glutin  (in'di-go-glo*tm),  n.  Same  as 
fuse  lti,  by  beating  ludicau  with  dilute  mineral  * indigo-gelatin . 

indigo-piirpurin  (in'di-go-per’pu-rin).  n. 
lndlfuscm  (m-di-fus  ill),  n.  [ indi(can ) + Same  as  indigo  red. 

L fnscus,  fuscous.  + -w2.]  A brown  amor-  indigo-sapphire  (in'di-go-saFir),  n.  The  dark 

obtained  by  or  indigo-colored  sapphire  from  Ceylon  or 
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psychol.,  a term  used  in  several  more  or  less 
technical  meanings : (a)  The  point  at  which,  with 
gradual  increase  of  temperature  of  a stimulus,  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  gives  place  to  the  sensation  of  warmth.  It  is 
a matter  of  dispute  whether  this  indifference-point  is 
psychological  (that  is,  appears  in  sensation)  or  whether  it 
is  simply  mathematical.  (&)  In  Wundt’s  curve  of  pleas- 
antness-unpleasantness, the  point  at  which  decreasing 
pleasure  passes  over  into  unpleasantness.  It  is,  again,  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  the  point  is  psychological  or 
merely  geometrical,  (c)  In  work  upon  the  reproduction 
of  time-intervals,  the  point  at  which  reproduction  is  ac- 
curate, involving  neither  underestimation  nor  overesti- 
mation of  the  standard  time. 
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firing,  ‘load  with  common  shell,’  etc.  It  is  worked  by  Indifferent  nnint  See 
electrical  or  mechanical  means  from  a battle-order  tarns-  ?i°  r ,7  P°  , ,, 

mitterin  the  conning-tower  or  station  of  the  captain  on  inain6rGIltial  (m-clir-e-ren  shal),  a.  and  tt. 

the  bridge.  See  Vindicator  (J)  (1).— Integrating  in-  'I'~7  n T T 

aicator,  an  engine-indicator  combined  with  a recording 
apparatus  for  measuring,  and  usually  for  recording,  the 
power  developed  by  the  engine  in  a number  of  revolutions. 

It  consists  of  an  indicator  on  the  drum  of  which  rests 
a wheel  carried  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  a planimeter. 

This  planimeter-arin  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  pen- 
cil-motion, and  the  recording- wheel  is  operated  by  the 
wheel  at  the  end  of  the  arm.  A revolution-counter  is  at- 
tached which  records  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
engine.  There  are  many  other  forms.  This  indicator  is 
used  when  power  is  rented  to  tenants  and  users,  as  a 
meter  to  determine  the  consumption  to  be  paid  for.— 

Laeway  indicator.  See  Vleeway. — Printers’  indi- 
cator, in  photo g.,  a dialed  instrument  used  to  indicate  to  pnous  compound,  UoAMonUoJN o.  Obtained  bv  or  lurlio-n 
the  priutev  the  number  of  proofs  desired  and  the  number  . Seating  indican  withdilute  Lin’eral  acid'  ‘ Austral 

indicator-card  (in'di-ka-tor-kard"),  «.  Adia-  lndlfusc0nfi  ('1I1-d,-f,1s'tnT> v « 

gram  which  shows  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine  at  any  point  of  the  stroke.  It  is 
made  by  an  engine-indicator.  This  card  is  made  to  a 


indifuscone  (in-di-fus'kon),  n.  [ indifuse-in  indigo-vat  (in'di-go-vat),  n.  1. 

I 1 m/1  H/i  I A no  »*An  / 1 . c<  Vi  V>m/\  • - . 1 • l . ..  ' ' _ 


maae  oy  an  engine-indicator.  This  card  is  made  to  a XAttUUia'1 

dettmte  quantitative  scale  for  both  height  and  length,  and  indigGIl  (in'di-gen),  n.  [indi(ao)  + -aen  1 
^ea-ls  ^erefore  proportional  to  the  work  performed  as  snirit-sobihTr.  iJhtlinn  si  J 


+ -one.]  A dark  reddish-brown  pulverulent 
compound,  022020^5^2;  contained  in  crude 
natural  indigo. 

Same 


See  induiine. 
n.  [indigen-ous 


ji  — f ullU  lollj,  til,  dllU 

its  area  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  work  performed  . 

by  the  engine  m one  stroke.  The  horse-power  calculated 

from  the  area  of  such  a card  is  called  the  indicated  horse-  indigently  (m-di-jen  l-tl), 
jwwcr.  Its  area  divided  by  its  length  gives  the  mean  ” 

height,  and  such  mean  height  is  the  mean  pressure  dur- 
ing that  stroke  when  multiplied  by  the  scale  of  ordinates 
as  related  to  the  pressures.  See  indicator,  1 (a). 

indicator-cock  (in,di-ka-tqr-kok//),  re.  A three-  „ Q . , 

way  cock  so  arranged  that  any  steam  left  in  lnai§enous,  a.  3.  In  geol.,  noting  a rock  or 
the  pipe  after  making  a diagram  (indicator-  ori?ma^ed  as  such  in  the 

card)  will  be  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere 
when  the  valve  is  turned  to  cut  off  steam  from 
the  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  also  establishes  atmo- 


as  spirit-soluble  induiine. 

ndigenity  (in-di-jen'i-i " 

-ity.~\  Indigeuousness. 

Many’  new  species,  but  mostly  of  doubtful  indiqenitv. 
have  their  line  for  the  first  time. 

The  Naturalist,  No.  241,  1895.  N.  E.  D. 


- v o — - — n — -■  A vat  or 

cistern  specially  constructed  for  dyeing  raw 
material  or  cloth  with  indigo. — 2.  An  indigo 
liquor  prepared  for  dyeing  raw  material  or 
cloth. 

indigruhin  (in-  di  -gru'bin),  n.  Same  as 
urrhodin. 

indileucin  (in-di-lu'sin),  n.  [indi (can)  + Gr. 
/temdf,  white,  -1-  -«»2.]  A colorless  compound, 
C(OH).^^^CH 


G11!  A 2\'ji  '■?  GG  < C6H4^  PrePared  by 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  on 


of 


the  action  „vltt 

indirubin.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous  needles. 


- .7.  . m me  muuuoin.  it  crystallizes  m lustrous 

place  where  it  is  found,  such  as  granite  or  indimensible  (in-di-men'si-bl),  a.  [L.  indi- 
Dasalt  in  situ.  A glacial  boulder  brought  mensus,  unmeasured,  + -i&Ze.]  Not  capable  of 
trom  a distance  is  exotic  or  erratic. — 4.  In  being  measured ; not  measurable. 


-j  . xu  <unu  catauiisntjs  anno*  i • , . -t.  au  vomg  uicaouicu,  xiut  measuraoie. 

spheric  pressure-ordinates  upon  the  indicator-diagram,  P'lys.‘°0-i  noting  a stream  which  developed  indimensional  (in-di-men'shon-al),  a.  rf/i-3+ 

and  by  comparison  with  a barometer-reading  absolute  originally  in  its  nrosent  surroundimrs:  it  ia  n dhnemi,,,,  4.  _«71  i xi^i-  l i’_  .i' i 

pressures  can  be  established. 

indicator-drum  (in'di-ka-tor-drum'''), 


— ....a  ),  n.  The 

cylinder  or  drum  of  au  engine-indicator  for 
holding  the  paper  on  which  the  diagram  is  to 
be  traced  as  the  piston  makes  its  traverse, 
indicator-piston  (in ' di  - ka  - tor  - pis  ‘ ton ),  n. 
The  piston  of  au  engine-indicator  on  which  the 


the  bounding  watershed  ofthe  basin-like  area." 

IT . O.  Tight,  Drainage  .Modification,  p.  13. 

indigenousness  (in-dij'e-nus-nes),  n.  The 

0 * „„  „„„  state  of  being  indigenous  or  native  to  a place; 

pressure  in  the  cylinder  acts  when  making  an  .n°i  exotic. 

indicator-diagram.  indigestion,  Acid  Indigestion.  Same  as  *A™er- 

indicator-planimeter  (m/di-ka-tor-pla-nim'!'e-  cP^rhydria.  Intestinal  Indigestion,  arrest  or  retar- 
ter),  *.  A special  form  of  polar  planimeter  o'"  8to'na,;h- 

for  finding  the  mean  height  of  the  curved  line  * * Jl‘  ^ ie  interlocking  of  fibers 

of  a,n  inHio.ni.m*./»oTvi  ^7* j at  trie  junction  of  muscle  and  tendon  or 


j.  y ~ u 1 . ituio  ix  UOYCIUJICU  

originally  in  its  present  surroundings:  it  is  a dimension  + -alK]  Not  havfng" dimensions  • 
consequent  one  in  most  cases.  . not  having  extension  in  space. 

The  second  class  may  be  called  the  indigenous  streams,  indin-potassium  (in//din-po-tas,i-um),  »,  See 
as  they  are  probably  consequential  and  lie  wholly  within  ^ indie-  ’ 

the  boundin'?  watprshpfl  nf  tho  hdain-lilro  ovan 


aponeurosis;  digitation;  invagination, 
indiglycin  (in-di-gli'sin),  n.  [indi(can)  + 
glycin.']  A name  formerly  given  to  the  sugar 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  indican.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  d-glucose.  Also  called  indi- 
glucin. 


of  an  indicator-card.  See  * indicator-card  and 
diagram.. 

indicator-point  (in'di  - ka  - tor-point’1'),  n.  In 
thermodynamics , a point  upon  a diagram  which 
represents  the  instantaneous  state  of  a sys- 
tem. E.  Buckingham,  Theory  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, p.  20.  v. . 

indicator-post  (in'di-ka-tor-post'O,  n.  In  afire-  1^d1SnatOry  (m-dig  na-to-ri),  a. 
service  (particularly  in  a mill  or  factory  wliich  , b.xpressing  indignation  : as,  indigna- 

employs  sprinklers  for  drenching  the  walls  or  .•  answersi  mdignatory  muscles, 
partitions),  an  upright  casting  containing  the  wiW TapHsia 

key-stem  and  valve  of  the  service-pipe  and  oxTda^  tho 

fitted  with  an  indicator  or  movable  sign  to 
_ show  instantly  the  position  of  the  valve, 
indicator-valve  (in'di-ka-tor-valv'1'),  n.  A ser- 
vice-gate or  valve  in  a fire-service  system 
which  indicates  the  exact  position  of  the 
gate  (whether  it  is  shut  or  open), 
indicatrix,  ».  3.  In  crystal.,  a surface,  in 
general  (for  a biaxial  crystal)  an  ellipsoid 
having  axes  proportional  to  the  principal  re- 
fractive indexes,  whose  geometrical  characters 
serve  to  exhibit  the  optical  relations  of  the 
crystal:  for  a uniaxial  crystal  the  surface  be- 
comes a spheroid  and  for  an  isotropic  crystal  a 
sphere.  The  indicatrix  bears  a simple  relation  to 
Fresnel’s  ellipsoid  the  axes  of  which  are  proportional  to 
the  reciprocals  of  the  refractive  indexes,  that  is,  directly 


Indio  (in'di-o),  n.  ■ pi.  Indios  (-os).  [Sp.  Pg., 
<India,  India.]  1.  InSpanish use, an  ‘ Indian,’ 
that  is,  one  of  the  various  native  peoples  of 
Asia  oy  America;  specifically— (a)  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a native  and  especially  a 
Christian  native  ; (b)  a Malay  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  distinguished  from  members  of 
other  races  living  there. — 2,  A Portuguese 
silver  coin,  ordered  to  be  struck  in  1499,  on 
the  model  of  the  Venetian  marcella. 
indispensable,  a.  II.  n.  1.  An  indispensable 
person  or  thing. 

Necessary  Linnen  and  those  Indispensable*  that  belontr 
to  young  Women. 

Mrs.  Manley,  Power  of  Love,  vL  N.  E.  D. 

2.  Specifically,  trousers.  [Humorous.] 

lie  slapped  his  hand  against  his  yellow  leather  indis- 
pensables. 

Comic  Almanack,  June  (1842),  (Farmer).  X.  E.  D. 

3.  A bag  or  pocket,  frequently  of  silk  and 
much  decorated,  worn  by  women  in  the  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gown,  instead  of  inside,  as  an 
ordinary  pocket  would  be. 

Rows  of  pretty  peeresses  who  sat  eating  sandwiches 
from  silk  indispensaMcs  [at  Lord  Melville’s  trial,  1806]. 


luvciuTui.— Ammai  maigo,  maigo  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  urine  indican  or  indoxyl.— Artificial  indigo 
indigotin  or  indigo  blue,  manufactured  from  coal-tar 
products.  In  1880  Baeyer  obtained  indigo  blue  in  various 
ways  from  cinnamic  acid.  Since  that  time  the  methods 
of  manufacture  have  been  greatly  improved  and  cheapened 
and  the  artificial  is  now  a serious  competitor  of  the  natu- 
ral indigo.— Blue,  blue  false,  or  blue  wild  indigo. 

Same  as  false  indigo  (6).— Chinese  green  indigo  a * n i?  lo7 

green  dye  obtained  from  the  bark  of  any  one  of  s^eral  . ,.  . , _ _ C’  K‘  SharPe>  Correspondence,  I.  265. 
species  of  Rhamnus,  especially  R.  saxtilis.  See  Rham-  individual.  I.  a. — Individual  telesis,  telics.  va- 
nu8. — Chinese  indigo,  (a)  Isatisindiootica.  See  Tsatisl.  nation.  See 


Dnjiiuis.  oee  ixnam 
*ms.- Chinese  indigo,  (a)  I satis  indig  otica.  Seelsatisl. 
(b)  Same  as  Japanese  Vindigo.— Dwarf  false  indigo. 
Same  as  fragrant  false  Vindigo. — Fragrant  false 
indigo,  Amorpha  nana , a leguminous  plant  of  the  prairie 
region  of  western  North  America.—  Gallanil  indigo, 
a mordant  coal-tar.  color  of  the  oxazin  type,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  aniline  upon  gallanil  violet.  It  gives  an 
mdigo-blue  shade  upon  chromium-mordanted  wool. — 
Green  indigo.  See  Rhamnus.— Indigo  extract.  See 
indigo  extract  (under  indigo).  The  chief  constituents  of 
mdigo  extract  are  indigo-monosulphonic  acids  and  indigo- 


a.- 

riation.  See  Vtclesis,  etc. 

II.  71.  (d)  In  biol. : (2)  A living  being  considered  as 
unique  or  different  from  its  kind  and  from  the  rest  of 
nature,  .without  reference  to  its  morphological  or  physio- 
logical independence  or  dependence.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  an  organism  is  termed  an  individual  with  reference 
to  reproduction  and  inheritance. 

[When  amongst]  individuals,  apparently  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions,  any  very  rare  deviation,  due  to  some 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  appears  in 
the  parent — say,  once  amongst  several  million  individuals 


individual 

— and  it  re*appears  in  the  child,  the  mere  doctrine  of 
chances  almost  compels  us  to  attribute  its  re-appearance 
to  inheritance.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  10. 

Genealogical  individual,  the  series  of  stages  between 
the  fertilized  egg  and  sexual  maturity.  Huxley. 
individuality,  n.  5.  In  biol.  : (a)  Physio- 
logical completeness  or  independence ; the 
ability  of  an  organism  to  perform  its  normal 
functions  or  live  out  its  life  without  the  co- 
operation of  others.  The  independence  of  a 
unicellular  protozoon  is  an  example  of  physio- 
logical individuality,  as  contrasted  with  the  dependence 
of  one  of  the  cells  of  a metazoon  upon  the  others  and 
the  whole.  A physiological  individual  is  sometimes 
termed  a bion,  as  contrasted  with  a morphological  indi- 
vidual or  morphon.  See  kbion  and  kmorphon,  2. 

( b ) Structural  independence,  or  homology 
with  or  morphological  equivalence  to  a 
physiological  individual.  The  homology  of  each 
of  the  dependent  members  of  a siphonophore  with 
an  independent  hydra  is  an  illustration  of  morphological 
individuality.  So  far  as  each  of  the  constituent  cells 
in  the  body  of  a metazoon  is  homologous  with  an  inde- 
pendent protozoon  it  is  a morphon,  or  morphological 
individual.  Morphologists  recognize  and  give  names  to 
several  grades  or  categories  of  morphological  individu- 
ality. See  plastid,  idorgan,  person,  8,  and  kcormus,  3. 

( c ) The  uniqueness  of  a living  being,  or  its 
difference  from  others  of  its  kind  and  from  the 
rest  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  off- 
spring is  said  to  inherit  the  individuality  or 
constitution  of  a parent.— Multiple  individuality, 
a term  used  by  L.  F.  Ward  to  designate  the  structural  or 
physiological  independence  of  the  units  which  make  up 
the  structure  of  a compound  organism,  such  as  the  cells 
which  compose  the  body  of  a metazoon. 

Multiple  Individuality.  Each  cell  still  acts  and 
feels  for  itself,  and  maintains  its  individuality  within  the 
higher  individuality. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  373. 
individuation,  n.  3.  1 n biol. : (a)  A general 
term  summarizing  the  conditions  for  the 
maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism,  when  these  conditions  are 
considered  collectively  and  in  contrast  with 
those  which  conduce  to  the  generation  of  new 
beings. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  . . . that  with  all 
organisms  a ratio  exists  between  what  he  calls  individua- 
tion and  genesis.  Darwin , Descent  of  Man,  I.  318. 

(6)  A unifying  principle  or  a cause  of  individ- 
uality. 

Such  an  animal  is  really  the  theatre  of  some  unifying 
power  which  synthesizes  its  varied  activities,  dominates 
its  forces,  and  is  a principle  of  individuation. 

Mivart,  The  Cat,  p.  376. 

4.  The  unification  of  two  distinct  types  of 
organisms  into  an  individual  whole,  such  as  the 
lieheu-thallus.  Tubeuf. 
individuative  (in-di-vid'ti-a-tiv),  a.  [individ- 
uate Hr  -ire.]  That  individualizes:  as,  indi- 
viduative  development. 

The  eighteenth  century  having  been  an  age  of  indi- 
viduative, the  nineteenth  necessarily  became  an  age  of 
associative  or  coinonomic  development. 

J.  II.  Burton , Book  limiter,  iii.  224. 

individuum  (in-di-vid'u-um),  n. ; pi.  individua 
(-a).  [L.,  an  undivided  thing,  an  atom,  neut.  of 
individuuH,  undivided:  see  individual.}  1.  An 
undividable  entity;  one  thing,  inseparable  into 
parts ; the  indivisible  ; formerly,  an  atom. — 2. 
One  individual  person  or  thing  out  of  many  of 
the  same  kind. 

Ind.  Meth.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent 

Methodists . 

Indo- Abyssinian  (in^do-ab-i-sin'i-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  In  ethnol.y  including  both  tiie  curly-  or 
wavy -haired  black  peoples  of  India  (Dravidians) 
and  those  of  northeast  Africa  (Hamites). 

Again,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  expression  “ Indo - 
Abyssinian,"  or  even  “Abyssinian  ” at  all  as  an  ethnical 
term?  The  very  word  (Habeshi)  means  “mixed,”  and  in 
African  ethnology  “Abyssinian  ” conveys  no  more  meaning 
than  does  “ Hungarian  ” in  European  ethnology ; both  are 
national  not  racial  designations,  and  as  a Hungarian  may 
be  a Magyar,  a Slav,  a Rumanian  or  a Teuton,  so  an  Abys- 
sinian may  be  a Hamite  (Agao  and  others),  or  a Semite 
(Tigr6  and  others).  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  170. 

II.  n.  One  who  belongs  to  either  of  the 
above  peoples. 

Indo-African  (in-do-af'ri-kan),  a.  Related  to 
or  connected  with  India  and  Africa : applied  to 
a continent  supposed  to  have  existed  between 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  now  covered 
by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  ethnologists  that  Asia  is  the  origi- 
nal home  of  the  Mongolic  division,  a fact  which  harmon- 
ises well  with  the  view  that  the  vanished  Indo-African 
Continent  was  the  cradle  of  mankind. 

Keane , Ethnology,  p.  295. 
Indo-Afrlcan  continent.  See  kcontincnt. 

Indo- Aryan  (in"d6-ar'yan ),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Indie  division  of  the  Aryan  family. 
Torrens. 

Indo-Austral  (in//d6-as'tral),  a.  Related  to 


India  and  to  Australia  or  the  Austral  regions. 

The  possible  fusion  of  Melanochroid  Caucasic  (South 
Indian)  and  Austral  Negro  blood  at  a remote  epoch  in  some 
now  perhaps  submerged  Indo-Austral  region. 

Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  226. 

Indo-Celtic  (in,/do-sel'tik),  a.  Same  as  Indo- 
Germanic  and  Indo-European:  a term  distin- 
guishing Celtic  as  the  most  western  member  of 
the  Indo-European  family. 

Indo-Dutch  (in,'d6-duch')>  a- and  n.  I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  India  and  to  Holland,  or  to  the  Dutch 
iu  India. 

On  some  Indo-French  and  Indo-Dutch  coins. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Bombay,  Jan.  29,  1890,  p.  102. 

ii.  n.  pi.  Dutch  who  are  born  or  who  reside 
in  India. 

Indo-Egyptian  (in<'do-e-;jip'shan),  a.  Having 
the  combined  characteristics  of  Indian  and 
Egyptian  culture. 

Indo-Eur.  An  abbreviation  of  Indo-European. 
Indo-French  (in^do-french'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Relating  to  India  and  to  France,  or  to  the 
French  in  India. 

II.  n.  pi.  French  who  are  born  or  who  re- 
side in  India. 

Indo-Gangetic  (in"dd-gan-jet'ik),  a.  Of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges  : as,  the  Indo-Gangetic 
plain  of  northern  India. 

In  geueral  “ the  extra-peninsular  ranges,  the  great  Indo- 
Gangetic  plain,  the  northern  margin  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  western  coast  owe  their  origin  to  another  great  series 
of  earth-movements  which  took  place  during  the  tertiary 
era."  Keane , Ethnology,  p.  296. 

indogenid  (in-doj'e-nid),  n.  [ indogen  + -id1.] 
The  class-name  of  a series  of  compounds 
formed  from  indogen  and  certain  aldehydes. 

CO 

They  contain  the  group  CrH4<  >C:,  which 

Nil 

is  called  the  indoxylic  or  indogenic  radical. 
Indo-German  (iiT'do-jer'man),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Same  as  Indo-  Germanic. 

II.  n.  A German  who  was  born  in  or  who 
resides  in  India.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  395. 
Indo-Greek  (in"do-grek'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Exhibiting  the  combined  influence  of  India 
and  Greece ; also,  pertaining  to  Greeks  residing 
iu  India : specifically,  noting  a large  number 
of  monuments  in  northwestern  India,  and 
many  sculptured  decorations  in  the  same 
region  which  show  traces  of  Greek  influence, 
due  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander  and  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  Greeks  in  the  East. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  ancient  Greek  race 
residing  in  India. 

A very  interesting  invention  of  the  Indo-Greeks. 

P.  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  210. 

Indoin  blue.  See _*blue. 

Indo-Iranic  (in,,do-i-ran'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Indie  and  Iranic  divisions  of  the  Aryan 
stock. 

Indol  blue.  Same  as  indoin  *blue. 
indolin  (in'do-lin),  n.  [indol  + -in'2.']  A pale 

u ' j r -a  / CH:CH.NH  sr,  „ 

yellow  compound,  C6H4<NH  CH;CH>C6H4, 

prepared  by  the  reduction  of  indigo  white.  It 
sublimes  in  long  needles  which  melt  at  245°  C. 
indolinone  (in'do-li-non),  n.  [indolin  + -one.] 
Same  as  *oxindol. 

indoloid  (in'do-loid),  a.  [indol  + -oid.]  Per- 
taining to  indol;  specifically,  noting  the  odor 
of  this  compound. 

Another  group  of  flowers  have  nauseous  or  indoloid 
odors  due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  nitrogenous  com- 
pound. They  are  often  flesh-colored,  blood  red,  dull  dark 
purple  or  red,  and  sometimes  they  are  marked  with  livid 
stripes  or  spots.  By  some  authors  they  are  regarded  as 
resembling  putrifying  flesh  or  decaying  carcasses. 

Amer.  Nat.,  July,  1903,  p.  476. 

Indo-Malayan  (in//d6-ina-la,yan),  a.  Relating 
to  both  India  and  the  Malayan  islands.— Indo- 
Malayan  subregion,  in  zoogeog.,  the  region  comprised 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  Formosa, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  together  with  many  islands 
of  minor  area. 

Indo-Malaysian  (in'do-ma-la,' si-on),  a.  Same 
as  * Indo-Malayan. 

indone  (in'don),  n.  [indligo)  + -one.]  The 
class-name  of  a series  of  dyes  of  the  type 

0:C6H3  <^r>  C6H4,  or  HOC6H3<^  > C6H4, 

HO^R 

formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  mineral 
acids  on  indulines. 

Indonesian,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
supposed  aboriginal  race  of  southeastern  Asia 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  resembling  Euro- 
peans in  general  appearance  and  believed  by 
some  authors  to  be  related  to  them.  They  are 


inductance 

believed  to  constitute  one  element  of  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  to  be  found  in  a nearly 
pure  state  on  some  of  the  islands. 

II.  n.  An  individual  belonging  to  the  Indo- 
nesian race. 

Indo-Oceanic  (in//d6-o-slie-an'ik),  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  the  Indonesian  Archipelago 
and  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Indoor  base-ball.  See  *base-ball. 
Indo-Pacific,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
group  of  languages,  sometimes  called  Malayo- 
Polynesian,  spoken  from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island  (excluding  Australia). 

Indopelagia  (in"do-pe-la'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
'Ivdo f,  Indian,  + Tri/.ayoij,  sea.]  A zoogeo- 
graphical  division  which  consists  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Sclater. 

The  Indian  Sea-region,  or  Indopelagia , containing  the 
Indian  ocean  down  to  about  the  same  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  extending  from  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  west 
to  Australia  and  the  Malay  archipelago  on  the  east. 

Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  X.  210. 

indophan  (in 'do -fan),  n.  [ ind(igo ) + Gr. 
-tpavi] f,  < tpatveaBat,  shine,  appear.]  A violet 
compound,  C22H10O4N4,  prepared  from  2,  4, 
dinitro-o-naphthol  and  potassium  cyanide.  It 
has  a green  metallic  luster  and  forms  a purple- 
red  solution  with  certain  acids, 
indophenin  (in-do-fe'nin),  n.  [ind(igo)  + 
phen(yl)  + -in?.]  A blue  pulverulent  com- 
pound, C12H7ONS,  prepared  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  isatin  and  thiophene.  It  crystallizes  in 
smallneedles  which  have  a coppery  luster  when 
rubbed — Indophenin  reaction,  a reaction  causing  the 
formation  of  indophenin  and  used  as  a test  for  thiophene. 
Indophile  (in'do-fil),  n.  [Gr.  ’Iv66<;,  Indian 
(India),  + (j>u lof,  loving.]  One  who  supports 
and  advances  the  interests  of  India  and  her 
people.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept.  19,  1865. 
Indophilism  (in-dof'i-lizm),  n.  [Indophile  + 
-ism.]  Strong  feeling  for  and  championship 
of  the  interests  of  India. 

Indophilist  (in-dof ' i-list),  »4.  Same  as  * Indo- 
phile. 

illdophor  (in 'do -for),  n.  [ind(igo)  4-  Gr. 
-i popog,  -bearing.]  A mixture  of  in  doxy  1 and 
indoxylic  acid  which,  when  padded  upon  cotton 
and  steamed,  yields  indigo  blue.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1895  for  calico-printing  and  was  a 
step  toward  the  introduction  of  artificial 
indigo. 

Indo-Saracenic  (in,/d6-sar-a-sen'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  mixture  of  Indian  and  Saracenic 
elements. 

Indo-Scythian  (in^do-sitli'i-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  India  and  Scythia. 

Indo-Spanish  (in  " do- span  ' ish),  a.  Having 
both  (Spanish  and  American  Indian  traits; 
particularly,  of  mixed  Spanish  and  American 
Indian  blood. 

Indo-Teutonic  (in//do-tn-ton'ik),  a.  Same  as 

Indo-European. 

illdotype  (in'do-tip),  «.  In  photog.,  a print  by 
the  gelatin  process : a name  not  now  in  use. 
indoxyl  (in-dok'sil),  n.  [ind{igo)  + ox(ygen) 
+ -yl.]  A colorless  oil,  C6II4  <^R^>CH, 

occurring,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  aeid, 
in  human  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  indigo  with 
potassium  hydroxid  and  the  reverse  change  readily  occurs 
by  the  action  of  air  or  oxidizing  agents.  It  is  also  called 
3-hydroxyindole. 

indoxylcarboxylic  (in-dok'i'sil-kar-bok-sil'ik), 
a.  [ indoxyl  + carboxyl  + -ic.]  Noting 
an  acid,  a colorless  crystalline  compound, 

Cen4<^jf  >C.COOH,  prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  ethylorthonitro-phenylpropionate. 
It  sublimes,  melts  at  122-123°  C.,  and  is 
readily  converted  into  indigo.  Also  called  in- 
doxylic acid. 

indoxylic  (in-dok-sil'ik),  a.  Same  as  *indoxyl- 

carboxylic. 

Indra’s  sheep.  See  *sheepi. 
inductance,  n.  It  is  the  property  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a circuit  (called  the  inducing  circuit ) of  pro- 
ducing a magnetic  field  surrounding  the  circuit,  which 
when  changing  induces  an  electromotive  force  in  a cir- 
cuit surrounded  by  this  field  or  a part  thereof  (called  the 
induced  circuit).  If  the  induced  and  the  inducing  cir- 
cuit are  the  same,  the  property  is  called  self-inductance , 
otherwise  mutual  inductance.  Unit  inductance  is  the 
number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  produced  by  unit 
current  in  the  inducing  circuit  and  interlinked  with  the 
conductor  of  the  induced  circuit : 109  times  this  unit  is 
the  practical  unit  of  inductance,  called  a henry. — Ferric 
inductances.  See* ferric. — Inductance  factor.  See 
kf actor. — Mutual  inductance,  the  numerical  value  of 
mutual  induction  ; the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction. 
See  kinductance  and  kunit  of  inductance. 


inductance-coil  inemulous 

cillatory  currents  on  account  of  its  inductance;  induction-balance,  n.— Hughes's  induction-bal- 

„ «hnlrA  II  ’ anoc,  au  apparatus  tor  detecting  the  presence  of  con- 

a uuoiB-tuii.  , „ ducting  or  magnetic  substances  by  their  disturbing  effect 

inductance-reactance  (in  - duk  tans  - re  - ak  - on  a system  of  balanced  induction-coils, 
tans),  n.  The^  reactance  of  an  "inductance-  induction-booster  (in-duk'shon-bos'/ter),  n. 

_ coil  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a condenser.  An  induction-generator  connected  in  series  in 
inductance-shunt  (in-duk'tans-shnnt),  n.  an  alternating-current  circuit  to  regulate  the 
# See  *shunt.  voltage.  Such  a machine  when  driven  above  synchro- 

induction,  n.  6.  Magnetic  induction  is  the  flux  den-  !™m  raises  the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit;  when 
sity  in  a medium  such  as  iron  when  subjected  to  a mag-  . be|ow  synchronism,  it  diminishes  the  voltage. 
netizingfo.ee.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a unit  called  mdllctlOII-CUrreilt  (m-duk,shon-kur//ent),  n. 


the  gauss,  namely,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square 
centimeter  of  cross-section  of  the  substance.  Induction, 
thus  numerically  defined,  is  usually  designated  by  the 
letter  B;  the  magnetizing  force  to  which  it  is  due,  by  the 
letter  H.  Induction  is  frequently  determined  by  wind- 
ing a ring-shaped  piece  of  the  iron  to  be  tested  with  two 
coils  of  wire,  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coil.  The 
secondary  coil  is  connected  to  a ballistic  galvanometer 
and  a known  current  is  suddenly  sent  through  the 
primary  coil.  The  magnetic  field  thus  established  within 
the  iron  induces  a flow  of  electricity  through  the  secon- 
dary coil  and  through  the  galvanometer,  which  affords  a 
measure  of  the  induction.  The  relation  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

B = QB*  T 
n2S’ 

where  Q is  the  quantity  of  electricity  as  measured  by  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  R is  the  resistance  of  the 
secondary  circuit,  S is  the  cross-section  of  the  iron,  and 
no  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil. 
The  relation  between  induction  and  the  magnetizing 
force  may  be  expressed  graphically  by  means  of  a curve, 
called  the  curve  of  induction , in  which  ordinates  repre- 
sent the  values  of  the  induction  B and  abscissae  the 
corresponding  val- 
ues of  the  magne- 
tizing force  II.  The 
curve  rises  slowly 
for  small  magnetiz- 
ing forces  and  then 
sharply,  for  a time, 
until  the  iron  ap- 
proaches satura- 
tion, after  which 
the  slope  of  the 
curve  diminishes. 

These  changes  in 
the  direction  of  the 
curve  are  due  to  va- 
riations in  the  permeability  of  the  iron,  which  increases 
with  the  magnetizing  force,  reaches  a maximum,  and  then 
dimi  fishes  again  indefinitely.  The  induction  B is  not 
identical  with  the  magnetization  I which  is  defined  by 
the  equation 

t _ B — II 


A current  in  a body  of  water’induceS  by  the 
flow  of  another  current.  The  induction-cur- 
rent flows  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  main' current. 

When  the  area  over  which  a wind  acts  is  small  rela- 
tively to  the  size  of  the  sheet  of  water,  or  when  a part  of 
the  water  is  sheltered,  e.g.  by  a headland,  the  return 
current  may  principally  flow  by  the  side  of  the  drift  in 
stead  of  underneath.  There  is,  besides,  the  polarizatioi 
current  due  to  gravity,  a second  sort  of  reverse  current, 
viz.  the  induction  currents  (induced  by  viscosity),  which, 
with  eddies  interposed  as  friction  wheels,  flow  parallel 
with  and  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  primary  ocean 
currents.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  529. 

induction-furnace  (in-duk'shon-ferHias),  m. 

Same  as  electric  * furnace . 

uvuwwuu  \ji  mu  gaivanumcuci,  xv  i»  wie  i esisuiuue  ui  one  • , , . 'i 

secondary  circuit,  S is  the  cross-section  of  the  iron,  and  induction-generator  (rn-duk  shon-jen''''  e-ra- 
th“  -*  * — - -*  “• J " tor),  n.  In  elect.,  an  alternating-current  gen- 

erator, consisting  of  an  alternating,  single- 
phase,  or  polyphase  stationary  and  a short- 
circuited  revolving  winding,  that  is,  of  the 
same  construction  as  an  induction-motor  (see 
electric  *motor),  An  induction-motor,  when 
speeded  up  above  its  motor  speed,  becomes 
generator  and  produces  electric  power, 
induction-meter  (in-duk'shgn-me"ter),  n.  A 
meter  based  on  the  principle  of  the  induction- 
motor.  See  electric  machine,  under  electric. 
induction-motor  (in-duk'shon-mo  tor), 


< L.  inducere,  lead  in : see  induct.']  Serving 
to  induct  or  bring  in ; introductory : as,  laws 
inductory  to  a new  regime. 

Induline  scarlet.  See  ■•‘scarlet. 

indulto,  n.  2.  In  Sp.  law,  pardon  for  a crim- 
inal, or  a remission  of  the  sentence  or  penalty 
imposed  upon  him. 

induna  (in-do'na),  n.  [Zulu.]  An  officer 
under  the  chief,  among  the  Zulus  and  other 
South  African  tribes.  There  are  usually  several 
mdunas  in  each  tribe  : they  act  both  as  councilors  and 
ministers  of  the  chief,  being  responsible  to  him  only. 

The  chiefs  are  possessed  of  arbitrary  power,  but  in 
practice  the  advice  of  a numerous  body  of  councillors  is 
invariably  sought  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Those 
councillors,  or  indunas,  are  in  turn  responsible  to  the 
chief  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  various  districts  in 
which  they  exercise  authority. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  514. 

[in- 3 4-  durable.'] 


There  is,  besides,  the  polarization  indnrahlp2  (in-riiir'n  Wl\  n 
a second  sort  of  reverse  current,  xt  x . i aur  a’ 

Not  durable. 


Soft  wood  blocks  are  insanitary  and  indurable. 

The  Hub,  Oct.  28,  1899.  N.  E.  D. 

indurated,  p.  a.  2.  In  geol hardpned;  con- 
solidated: applied  specifically  to  fragmental 
sediments  such  as  sandstone,  clay,  or  shale. 

induration,  n.—  Primary  or  primitive  induration, 

the  syphilitic  chancre. 

indurite  (in'du-rlt),  n.  [indur(ate)  + -ite 2.] 
An  explosive ; a variety  of  smokeless  powder 
consisting  of  oue  part  guncotton  blended 
with  from  one  to  two  parts  nitrobenzene. 
The  paste  is  passed  through  rollers  and  granulated  or 
pressed  into  the  form  of  cords,  and  finally  hardened  or 
‘indurated’  by  the  action  of  hot  water  or  steam. 

Indus  (in'dus),  n.  [L.  Indus,  < Gr.  see 

Indian.]  The  ‘Indian/  a moderately  large 
southern  constellation  between  Grus  andPavo, 
containing,  however,  no  conspicuous  stars,  its 
brightest  being  only  of  magnitude  3^. 

a.  Same  as  +in- 


Curve  of  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron. 


,,  n.  In 

elect.,  an  alternating-current  motor”  in  which 

the  armature  is  short-circuited  upon  itself  and  indusiform  (in-du'zi-f6rm), 
the  armature  current  is  an  induced  current  dusiiform. 
produced  by  the  field  or  exciting  current.  indusiiform  (in-du'zi-i-form),  a.  Having  the 
induction-regulator  (in-duk'shon-reg/,u-la-  form  or  shape  of  anindusium. 
tor),  to.  A voltage  or  electric-pressure  regu- indusioid  (in-du'zi-oid),  a.  [ indusilum ) + 

iator  consisting  of  two  coils  or  sets  of  coils  -oid.]  Resembling  an  indusium. 

can  be  moved  against  each  other  so  as  indusium,  n.  5.  A layer  of  gray  matter  cov- 
!1M?_their  mductlve  relation  and  thereby  ering  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain:  also 


their  voltage. 


Jvlinder ns°f  SteT  iDtu  a induction-top  (in-duk'shon-top),  n.  A metal 
tion. -?Che  nfifal’lndSttonfinpAy^and'pAirtn^cAem^  diskwhieh  while  spinning  about  a vertical  axis 

the  phenomenon  in  which  light,  falling  on  a sensitive  sub-  in  a magnetic  held,  inclines  under  the  influence 
stance,  does  not  at  once  act  with  its  full  intensity,  but  of  currents  induced  in  the  disk  itself, 
at  a much  less  rate,  and  attains  its  maximum  action  only  indnctiori-wat.t.mptpr  fin  rhilr'chnn* 
after  a certain  time — measured  in  thousandths  of  a second  (m-auR  slion-wot  me- 
in the  case  of  a photographic  plate,  but  in  minutes  in  the  . wattmeter. 

case  of  a sensitive  mixture  of  chlorin  and  hydrogen.  lndUCtlV,  a.  andtt.  A simplified  spelling  of  in - 
A second  very  renarkible  phenomenon,  first  pointed  ductive. 
out  hy  the  authors,  is  that  of  chemical  induction.  This  inductive,  a.  II.  n.  An  electric  circuit  con- 
refere  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  tainiuv  considerable  solf  induotfnn  st,. 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  does  not  begin  in  its  consiueraDie  sell-induction,  bee  %n- 

full  intensity,  but  that  it  slowly  increases,  until  after  the  . auction. 

lapse  of  a certain  time  it  attains  its  regular  and  maximum  lllductometer,  n Differential  induetometer  an 

rate.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  620.  instrument  devised  by  Latimer  Clark  for  the  discharging 

Coefficient  of  induction,  the  numerical  value  of  self-  . °™ren*  fr0™  a cable. 

ind  letio  i or  mutual  induction  ; inductance. — Coefficient  mdUCtopnOne  (ln-duk  to-fon),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
of  mutual  ind  notion,  tha  numerical  value  of  the  in-  L.  inducere  (pp.  inductu's),  induce.  + (tele)- 
. .|n  proiuced  by  a changing  current  in  a neighboring  phone']  A telpo-nnhie  device  invented  W 

circuit;  mutual  inductance.— Consilience  of  indue-  w-ii  J uIT  a •Ju*P-  Qevice  invented  by 
tions.  See  ■kcomilimce.  — Curve  of  Induction.  See  Willoughby.  Smith  for  signaling  between  mo  v- 
■tnndactvm,  6.— Dymnic  induction,  induction  in'which  ing  trains  and  stations  along  the  line  by  means 
the  conductor  moves  or  revolves  in  the  constant  magnetic  of  induced  currents 

Held  or  inversely..  All  dynamo-electric  machinery^  inductori  2.  Specifically:  (a)  The  revolv- 

ing  element  of  an  inductor-alternator.  (&)  An 
induction-coil. 


base<i  on  this  principle.— Forward  induction,  in  elect., 
induction,  due  to  the  actio  1 of  the  current  in  the  arma- 
ture of  a generator  or  motor  upon  the  field,  such  as  to 
strengthen  instead  of  to  oppose  the  field. — Mathemati- 
cal induction,  {a)  See  induction,  5.  (6)  In  general, 
the  principle  that,  given  any  class  of  terms  s,  to  which 
belongs  the  first  term  of  any  progression,  and  to  which 
belongs  the  term  of  the  progression  next  after  any  term 


The  40-inch  inductor  is  connected  up,  and  demonstra- 
tions and  lectures  on  all  the  apparatus  are  given  every 
day  at  three  o’clock. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Sept.  24,  1904,  p.  514. 


of  the  progression  belonging  to  s,  then  every  term  of  the  indilCtor-altemater  (in-duk,tor-al,/ter-na- 
progression  belongs  to  Photochemical  induction,  tfsr),  n.  See  *alternater. 

Seechemical -kmiaetion  — Simultaneous  lightinduc-  a \ n -\  . 

tion,  in  phsysiol.  and  psgchol.  optics,  a phenomenon  of  1BGUC tor-dynamo  (in-duk  tor-di  na-mo),  n.  A 


local  adaptation.  If  the  boundary  line  of  two  contrasting 
surfaces  is  steadily  fixated,  contrast  gradually  changes 
into  its  opposite ; the  sensory  effect  of  the  local  stimula- 
tion spreads  more  an  I more  widely  over  the  background. 
This  is  simultaneous  light  induction.—  Successive  light 
induction,  in  physiol,  and  psychol.  optics,  the  persis- 


type  of  electric  generator  in  which  field-coils 
and  armature  are  fixed,  and  in  which  fluctua- 
tions are  periodically  caused  in  the  magnetic 
field,  thus  inducing  currents  in  the  armature- 
— -x-  - — windings,  by  the  movement  of  masses  of  1am- 

tence  of  the  phenomenon  of  simultaneous  light  induction  mated  iron  (inductors) 
after  removal  of  the  inducing  stimulus,  or  closure  of  the  jTirliietnriiiTn  n m < a * * • , 

eyes.— Total  magnetic  induction,  the  total  flux  in  n.— Double  inductorium,  m physiol., 

any  space,  measured  in  maxwells  or  unit  lines.— Tube  of  an  mslrument  devised  by  M.  von  Vintschgau,  consisting 
induction,  in  magnetism,  an  imaginary  tube  the  gene- 
rating lines  of  which  are  the  lines  of  force  or  lines  of  in- 
duction in  a magnetic  field,  and  whose  form  is  such  that 
the  surface  integral  over  any  cross-section  has  a constant 
value. 

Let  us  imagine  two  very  narrow  tubes  of  induction 
whose  normal  sectional  areas  are  very  small. 

Du  Bois,  The  Magnetic  Circuit,  p.  89. 


Unipolar  induction,  induction  due  to  any  movement  of 
a conductor  in  a magnetic  field  such  that  the  cutting  of 
lines  of  force  occurs  continuously  in  the  same  sense  and 
the  induced  current  flows  always  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  conductor : opposed  to  so-called  bipolar  induction , in 


Double  Inductorium. 

of  two  sets  of  primary  and  secondary  coils  mounted  on 
the  same  base,  and  so  disposed  that  the  same  electric  cur- 
rent can  be  sent  through  both,  at  once  or  in  immediate 
succession,  or  can  be  confined  to  the  one  or  the  other  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  experiment.  The  Wagner 
hammer  is  either  mounted  on  a wooden  block  between 
the  coils,  or  is  set  up  upon  a separate  base. 


indusium  griseum.—6.  One  of  the  embryonic 
envelops  developed  in  addition  to  the  amnion 
and  serosa  in  certain  insects,  such  as  the  Locus- 
tidse.  Wheeler , 1893.—  Indusium  verum,  the  thin, 
vestigial  cerebral  cortex  present  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  callosum. 

industrial,  n.  2.  A share  of  stock  in  an  in- 
dustrial (manufacturing  or  commercial)  en- 
terprise. 

Great  hales  and  bundles  of  “ industrials  ” have  had  to 
be  thrown  over  also  for  protective  purposes. 

N.  Y.  Times,  July  22,  1903. 

-inese  (i'ne-e).  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  -in-eu-s : see 
-tue1  and  -esc.]  A terminal  combining-form 
much  used  in  botanical  classification:  usually 
denoting  large  groups.  In  Engler’s  system  it 
denotes  groups  with  the  rank  of  suborders, 
_ called  by  him  subseries  ( Unterreihen). 
inee  (e-na'e),  v.  [W.  African.]  An  arrow- 
poison  used  hy  the  natives  of  the  Gaboon 
country.  It  is  prepared  from  the  seed  of 
Strophanthus  hispidus.  Also  called  Kombe 
arrow-poison. 

ineffable,  a.  II.  n.  1.  pi.  Trousers.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

Shoes  off,  ineffablcs  tucked  up. 

W.  Cory,  Letters  and  Journals,  p.  196. 
2.  One  who  is  not  to  be  named ; one  who  is 
too  high  in  his  profession  or  in  the  fashionable 
world  to  be  named  with  others. 

Two  white-hatted  and  pigtopped  ineffablcs  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  colonnade  from  a transient  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  a by-race,  and  there  was  little  doing,  so  the 
ineffablcs  put  up  their  betting-books  and  relaxed  into 
general  conversation. 

Illus.  London  News,  June  15,  1861,  p.  549. 

ineffulgent  (in-e-ful'jent),  a.  [in-3  + efful- 
gent.] That  is  not  effulgent;  lacking  power 
to  illuminate. 

inemotivity  (in-e-mo-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [in-3  + 
emotive  + -ity.]  Incapacity  of  showing  emo- 
tion ; lack  of  emotional  sensibility. 

The  latter  [Prof.  James]  himself  candidly  observes, 
“We  must  remember  that  the  patient’s  inemotivity  may 
have  been  a co-ordinate  result  with  the  anajsthesia  of  his 
neural  lesions,  and  not  the  anaisthesia's  mere  effect.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  66. 

inemulous  (in-em'u-lus),  a.  [in-3  -f  emulous.] 
Without  emulation  ; not  emulous;  not  envious 
(for). 


inemulous 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health ; 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 
Power’s  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin,  Botanic  Garden,  ii.  2. 
inequality,  n,— Inequalities  in  altitude,  the  slight 

errors  due  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  sextant 
frame  from  changes  of  temperature, 
inequiactinate  (in-e-kwiak'ti-nat),  a.  [L.  in- 
neg.  + sequus,  equal,  4-  E.  actine  + -afe1.]  In 
sponge-spicules,  having  actines  or  rays  of  un- 
equal length  or  size. 

Oxeas  in  great  variety  of  size  and  form  . . . often  in- 
equiactinate, the  large  oxeas  very  broad  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  gradually  to  fine  points. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1902,  II.  214. 

inequianchorate  (in-e-kwi-ang'kor-at),  a.  [L. 
in-  neg.  + L.  sequins,  equal,  + E.  (meliorate .] 
Unequally  anchorate.  See  *equianchorate. 
inequiaxed  (in-e'kwi-akstl,  a.  [L.  in-  neg.  + 
asquus,  equal,  + axis,  axis,  + -od2.]  Charac- 
terized by  unequal  axes.  Also  inequiaxial. 
inequiaxial  (in-e-kwi-ak'si-al),  a.  Same  as 
*inequiaxed. 

inequilaterality  (in-e-kwi-lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n. 
[inequilateral  + -ity.]  The  condition  of  being 
inequilateral,  as  the  shells  of  the  pelecypod 
Mollusca. 

inequila  ter  ally  (in-e-kwi-lat'e-ral-i),  adv. 

With  the  sides  unequal ; specifically,  in  zool. : 
(a)  unequally  on  two  sides  : as,  inequilaterally 
rounded  ; ( b ) so  as  to  have  two  sides  unequal : 
as,  inequilaterally  produced  or  developed. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  191. 
inergetic  (iu-er-jet'ik),  a.  [For  *inenergetic,  < 
in-3  + energetic .]  Without  energy.  Tupper. 
inerroneous  (in-e-ro'ne-us),  a.  [in-3  + erro- 
neous.]  Not  erroneous  ; without  errors. 

There  are  many  thoughtful,  although  possibly  not  in- 
erroneous students  of  the  subject. 

Ii.  G.  White,  Every-day  English,  p.  127.  N.  E.  D. 

inertia,  n.— Electric  inertia.  ( [b ) Inertia  over  and 
above  that  ascribable  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  a body  and 
due  to  existence  of  an  electric  charge.  Also  called  electro- 
magnetic inertia. — Electromagnetic  inertia.  See 
electric  kinertia . 

The  smaller  the  sphere  to  which  the  electric  charge  is 
given,  the  greater  will  be  the  electromagnetic  inertia. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Jan.  17,  1903,  p.  103. 
Inertia  curve.  See  kcur ve.— Inertia  of  attention,  in 
psychol.,  the  tendency  of  the  attention  to  hold  fast  to  a 
given  object  or  topic,  or  to  recur  to  this  object  or  topic, 
in  spite  of  distractions  : the  counterpar  t and  corrective  of 
the  vei-satility  of  attention,  that  is,  of  its  tendency  to  range 
over  the  whole  field  of  consciousness.  Inertia  of  atten- 
tion is  a characteristic  of  the  habituated,  versatility  of  at- 
tention a characteristic  of  the  non-habituated  conscious- 
ness.—Inertia  turning-moment,  in  an  engine,  the 
turning-moment  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts, 
particularly  those  parts  which  have  a reciprocating  mo- 
tion.— Initial  inertia,  in  psgchophgs.,  that  quality  of 
nerve-substance  or  of  the  tissue  of  the  end-organ  in  virtue 
of  which  a sensation  does  not  rise  at  once  to  its  full  strength 
on  the  presentation  of  stimulus,  but  requires  an  appreci- 
able ti  ne  to  attain  its  maximal  intensity. — Mechanical 
inertia,  inertia  due  strictly  to  the  mass  of  a body,  as 
distinguished  from  the  extra  electrical  or  electromagnetic 
inertia  which  it  acquires  when  the  body  is  electrically 
charged.  — Rotational  inertia.  Same  as  moment  of  in- 
ertia (which  see,  under  inertia). 

The  rotational  inertia  of  the  body  = nqrjS  + m2r22 
-f  m-tr*2  -f  . . . = 2 (mr2).  This  quantity  2 (mr2)  ia 
generally  called  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  body. 

A.  M.  Worthington , Dynamics  of  Rotation,  p.  20. 
Terminal  inertia,  in  psychophy*.,  that  quality  of  nerve- 
substance  or  of  the  tissue  of  the  end-organ  in  virtue  of 
which  a sensation  does  not  cease  at  once  with  the  removal 
of  stimulus,  but  requires  an  appreciable  time  to  disappear. 
Baldwin,  Diet.  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  541. — Unit  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  a moment  of  inertia  such  that  a unit 
couple  will  give  unit  angular  acceleration, 
ineicatory  (in-es'ka-to-ri),  a . [ inescate  4-  -on/.] 
Pertaining  or  adapted  to  inescation;  baiting; 
alluring. 

Mouse  traps,  inescatory  traps. 

Encyc.  Antiq.,  I.  390.  N.  E.  D. 

inesculent  (in-es'ku-lent),  a.  [tw-3  4-  escu- 
lent:.]  Not  esculent ; "not  eatable.  Peacock , 

Crotchet  Castle,  ii. 

inessive  (in-es'iv),  a.  [L.  inesse , be  in  (<  in, 
in,  4-  esse,  be),  + -ive.']  In  gram.,  expressing 
1 position  in7;  locative.  Amer.  Anthropolo- 
gist, Jan. -March,  1903,  p.  26. 
inexcommunicable  (in-eks-ko-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a. 
[in- 3 4-  ex  communicable. Tliat  cannot  be  ex- 
communicated. 

A multitude  is  inexcommunicable. 

Collins,  Def.  of  Bp.  Ely,  II.  x.  531.  N.  E.  D. 

inexigible  (in-ek'si-ji-bl),  a.  [NL.  *inexigi- 
bilis,  < in-  neg.  4-  *exigibilis,  < L.  exigere.  ex- 
act: see  exact,  ?;.]  That  cannot  be  exacted. 

From  admiration  of  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
these  inexigible  services  have  been  rendered  by  a Parish 
Priest,  a Patron  bestows  upon  him  . . . the  rich  living, 
the  dignified  Sinecure,  the  Bishoprick. 

Bentham,  Church-of-Englandisni  and  its  Catechism 
[Examined,  App.,  p.  281. 


inexplicate,  a.  2.  Not  explained, 
inexpugnability  (in  - eks  - pug  - na  -bil'i-ti),  re. 
The  state  of  being  inexpugnable,  or  uncon- 
querable. 

He  himself,  behoving  to  stand  film  if  the  worst  was  not 
to  realize  itself,  had  to  draw  largely  on  what  silent  cour- 
age, or  private  inexpugnability  of  mind,  was  in  him. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  III.  xv.  5. 

inexpungible  (in-eks-pun'  ji-bl),  a.  [in- 3 + 
expunge  + -able.]  Incapable  of  being  rubbed 
out  or  obliterated. 

The  law  is  on  the  statute  book  of  human  thought,  inex- 
pungible. Chicago  Advance , Feb.  20,  1896.  N.  E.  D. 

in.  f.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  fine,  at 
the  end. 

inface  (in'fas),  n.  [in1  + /ace1.]  The  inward 
face;  specifically,  in  pliys.  geog.,  the  steeper 
slope  or  escarpment  of  a cuesta,  facing  inland, 
infacing  (in'fa"sing),  a.  [in1  + facing.']  Fa- 
cing inward ; facing  toward  the  inside,  as  of  a 
fortification. 

The  steep  infacing  escarpment. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  543. 

infall,  n.  2.  A junction ; a falling  or  running 
together,  as  of  streams ; the  joining  of  one 
road  with  another. 

It  was  near  to  the  infall  of  the  road  from  Loch  Dee  that 
we  first  got  sight  of  those  we  sought. 

Crockett,  Men  of  the  Moss- Hags,  xlvii. 

3.  The  inlet  or  place  where  water  enters  a 
reservoir  or  basin:  generally  confined  to  eases 
where  the  water  in  entering  pours  or  falls  in. 
infamatory  (in-fam'a-to-ri),  a.  1.  Defama- 
tory: as,  an  infamatory  statement. — 2.  Ken- 
dering  infamous. 

infancy,  n — Topographic  Infancy,  the  stage  of  a 
land  form  which,  in  its  present  relation  to  base-level,  has 
very  recently  been  subjected  to  the  processes  of  erosion, 
infant,  re.  4.  A royal  prince  or  princess  of 
Spain  or  Portugal:  as,  the  Infant  Don  Philip: 
not  necessarily  the  heir  to  the  throne.  See 
infante,  infanta. 

infantile,  a.  3.  Ill  geol.,  of  a land  form,  having 
been  subjected  to  the  processes  of  erosion,  in  its 
present  relation  to  base-level,  for  a very  short 
time. 

infantilism  (in'fan-til-izm),  re.  [infantile  + 
-ism.]  Arrested  or  retrogressive  development ; 
the  persistence  or  recurrence  in  the  adult  of 
those  characteristics  which  are  normal,  but 
transient,  in  the  child. 

The  term  infantilism  is  equally  applicable  to  the  con- 
genital and  the  acquired  forms.  The  former  have  never 
left  their  childhood  behind,  the  latter  return  to  it. 

Ribot  (trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  422. 
A case  of  Infantilism  in  a child,  aged  ten  years,  who 
had  not  grown  since  four  years  old.  Her  weight  was  26 
pounds  and  her  height  was  three  feet. 

Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p.  1526. 
Psychological  infantilism,  in  psychol.,  a term  intro- 
duced by  Ribot  to  characterize  the  type  of  mind  which  is 
unstable,  unquiet,  nervous,  and  self-contradictory,  on  the 
ground  that  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  childish  character 
is  mobility.  Ribot  (trails.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  422. 

infantry,  n. — Light  infantry,  infantry  trained  and 
equipped  for  rapid  marching,  as  the  bersaglieri  of  Italy. 
— Mounted  infantry,  infantry  which  does  not  march 
on  foot,  but  is  transported  from  point  to  point,  usually  on 
horses.  Abbreviated  M.  I. 

Mounted  infantry  are  not  cavalry  but  simply  mobile 
infantry ; they  may  be  on  horses,  bicycles,  or  carried  in 
carts ; but  are  usually  mounted  on  horses  for  convenience 
in  conveying  them  from  point  to  point. 

United  Service  Mag.,  April,  1901,  p.  108. 

infant’ s-breath  (in'fants-breth),  re.  Same  as 
*baby’ s-breatli. 

infect,  v.  t.  4.  In  philol.,  to  affect  the  quality 
of  a sound  in  a following  or  preceding  sylla- 
ble : used  especially  in  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  prominent  vowels,  and  phonetic 
changes,  in  the  Celtic  language, 
infectant  (in-fek'tant),  a.  [infect  + -ant.] 
Infecting;  having  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing infectious  disease. 

infection,  n.  4.  In  biol.,  the  hypothetical  in- 
fluence upon  the  tissues  of  the  mother  animal 
by  tbe  sperm  of  a male,  such  that  subsequent 
offspring  of  the  mother  hy  other  sires  are  in- 
fected with  the  characteristics  of  the  first  sire : 
a hypothesis  invented  to  account  for  telegony. 
See  *telegony.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  215. 
infectionist  (in-fek'shon-ist),  re.  [infection  + 
-ist.]  One  who  believes  in  the  origin  of  dis- 
ease through  infection. 

inferably  (in 'f6r-a-bli  or  in  - for ' a-bli),  adv. 
By  way  of  inference;  in  an  inferable  way. 
Harvard  Psychol.  Studies,  I.  340. 
inferent  (in'fe-rent),  a.  [L.  inferens  (- ent -), 
ppr.  of  inferre,  carry  in  : see  infer.]  Same  as 
afferent:  noting  a nerve,  a lymphatic  vessel, 
or  a blood-vessel. 


infinitesimalism 

Infericomia  (in-fer-i-kor'ni-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  inferus,  lower,  + cornu,  horn.]  The  group 
of  heteropterous  insects  now  known  as  the  fam- 
ily Lygseidse.  Amyot  and  Serville. 
inferior,  a.  8.  In  anal.,  lying  on  the  ventrai 
side  of  the  body ; farther  from  the  dorsal  line, 
or  back,  than  some  other  organ  or  part  of  an 
organ. 

infernalize  (in-fer'nal-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

infernalized,  ppr.  irifernaUzing.  [infernal  + 
-ize.]  To  imbue  with  infernal  character  or 
traits;  make  hellish. 

To  infernalize  human  nature  by  poisoning  the  very 
sources  of  morality  and  peace. 

Coleridge,  Own  Times,  III.  961. 

infero-extemal  (in//fe-ro-eks-ter'nal),  a.  Be- 
low and  on  the  outer  side, 
inferofrontal  (in"fe-ro-fron'tal),  a.  Situated 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
_ cranium — Inferofrontal  fissure.  See  -kfissure, 
infero-internal  (in'fe-ro-in-ter'nal),  a.  Below 
and  on  the  inner  side. 

inferolaterally  (hUfe-rci-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  To- 
ward or  on  the  lower  ‘portion  ‘of  the  side  of 
any  organ  or  object. 

inferomarginal  ( i n "f e-ro-rn ar ' ji-nal) , a.  and 
re.  [L.  inferus,  lower,  + margo,  margin.] 
Same  as  *inframarginal. 
inferradial  (in-fe-ra'di-al),  a.  [For  *infero- 
radial  or  *infraradial ; '(  L.  inferus,  lower  (or 
infra,  below),.  + NL.  radialis,  radial.]  Noting 
the  lower  radial  or  part  of  the  radial  plate  in 
some  of  the  erinoids.  These  are  present  when 
the  radial  plate  is  transversely  divided,  the 
lower  division  being  termed  fvferradial,  the 
upper  superradial. 

infldelic(in-fi-del'ik),  a.  [infidel  + -ic.]  Of 
or  relating  to  infidelity : as,  immoral  and  in- 
fidelic  tendencies.  Homiletic  Monthly,  July, 
1882,  p.  596. 

infidelical  (in-fi-del'i-kal),  a.  [infidelic  + 
-al L]  Same  as  +infideKc.  Coleridge,  Unpub. 
Letters,  p.  95. 

infidelize  (in'fi-del-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  infidel- 
ized,  ppr.  infi.delizing.  [infidel  + -ize.]  I.  trims. 
To  make  infidel : as,  “to  infidelize  the  world.” 
Medwin,  Shelley,  II.  219.  N.  E.  D. 

A mark  of  disrespect  publicly  affixed  upon  it  by  individ- 
uals or  bodies  of  men  of  high  lead  and  authority,  lets  the 
anti-religionists  loose  at  once,  and  the  work  of  infidelizing 
a country  is  then  more  than  half  done. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  XL.  691. 
n.  intrans.  To  become  an  infidel;  adopt 
disbelief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
in-fielder  (in'fel"der),  re.  In  base-ball,  a base- 
man,  short-stop,  or  pitcher  when  he  is  fielding 
the  ball. 

in-fighting  (in 'fluting),  n.  In  boxing,  fighting 
at  close  quarters,  where  only  short-arm  blows 
can  be  delivered. 

infiltration,  re.  3.  In  geol.,  the  introduction  of 
water  into  porous  or  open-textured  rock.  The 
term  is  specially  employed  in  the  discussion 
of  ore-deposits  to  describe  the  introduction  of 
new  minerals  in  solution Infiltratirn  by  ascen- 

sion. See  -kin filtration  theory. — Infiltration  theory, 
that  theory  among  mining  geologists  which  explains  the 
introduction  of  ore  and  gangue  into  fissures  by  uprising 
water.  The  process  is  often  called  infiltration  by  ascen- 
sion,—Waxy  Infiltration.  Same  as  lardaceous  disease 
(which  see,  under  lardaceous). 

infiltration-vein  (in-fil-tra/shon-van'’’),  re.  A 
vein  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  min- 
erals in  solution:  contrasted  with  those  filled 
by  volatilization,  or  by  replacement  of  wall- 
rock. 

infiltrative  (in-fil'tra-tiv),  a.  [infiltrate  + 
-it ie.]  Producing  infiltration  ; of  the  nature  of 
infiltration. 

infin.  An  abbreviation  of  infinitive. 
infinit,  a.  and  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  in- 
finite. 

infinitarily  (in-fin-i-ta'ri-ly),  adv.  In  an  in- 
fiuitary  way. 

We  may  also  say  f (z)  is  infinitarily  smaller  than  g (z). 
In  symbols  f ( x ) <g  (x). 

J.  Pierpont,  Theory  of  Functions,  L 314. 

infinite.  I.  a.—  Doubly  infinite,  in  math.,  contain- 
ing two  parameters,  to  each  of  which  independently  an 
unlimited  number  of  values  may  be  assigned.— Infinite 
set.  See  ★sefl. 

II.  re.  2.  lagee/m.,  the  plane  on  which  lie  all 
points  at  infinity  and  all  straights  at  infinity. 

infinitesimal,  a.  and  re.  I.  a — Infinitesimal 

number,  operation.  See  knumber,  koperation. 

II.  re.  — Method  of  Infinitesimals.  See  kmethod. 
infinitesimalism  (iri"fi-ni-tes'i-mal-izm),  re. 
The  doctrine  that  the  potency  of  a drug  is 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  amount  con- 
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tained  in  a given  quantity  of  the  triturate  or 
solution  approaches  the  infinitesimal, 
infinitinomial  (in-fin//i-ti-no'mi-al),  a.  and  n. 
[L.  infinitus,  infinite,  + nom(en),  term,  + -ial. 
Cf.  binomial.\  I.  a.  Having  an  infinite 
number  of  terms.  [Bare.] 

II.  n.  A function  which  has  an  infinite 
number  of  terms. 

infinitivally  (in-fin-i-ti'val-i),  ado.  In  the 
manner  or  with  the  force  of  an  infinitive. 

On  the  English  Perfect  Participle  used  Infinitimlly. 

Amer.  Jour.  Pkilol.,  1882,  p.  297. 

infinitive,  n Gerundlal  infinitive.  See  +gerun- 

dial.  — Split  (or  cleft)  infinitive,  a name  conveniently 
used  to  designate  briefly  the  infinitive  phrase  consisting 
of  the  infinitive  proper  (for  example,  ‘designate,’ below) 
and  the  so-called  ‘sign,’  the  preposition  ‘to,’  when 
separated  by  a qualifying  adverb  or  phrase,  as  in  ‘to 
briefly  designate,’  ‘ to  readily  understand,’  ‘ to  suddenly 
and  completely  change  one’s  attitude.’  This  use  is  in 
high  disfavor  with  literary  critics  and  purists  who  write 
upon  the  subject,  but  it  occurs  abundantly  in  English 
literature  from  the  seventeenth  century  down.  Nearly 
every  ‘ standard  author  ’ is  ‘ guilty  ’ of  it,  as  Fitzedward 
Hall  and  others  have  shown,  and  it  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  popular  speech.  It  is  often  dictated  by  a sense 
of  rhythm,  the  placing  of  the  adverb  after  the  verb  and 
before  the  weak  adjunct  or  object  which  follows  the  verb 
resulting  often  in  disharmony  of  rhythm  and  stress.  The 
idiom  is  a perfectly  natural  development  of  the  conditions 
given— a verb  to  be  qualified,  a stress  qualifier,  and  an 
unstressed  syllable  (to)  of  no  definite  meaning.  This  syl- 
lable to  is  instinctively  treated  as  a or  the  is  treated  in  a 
similarly  stressed  sequence  of  adjective  and  noun  (‘a  brief 
designation, ' ‘the  proper  order,’  etc.) 

infinito-absolute  (in-fin //i-to-ab,so-lut),  a. 

Both  infinite  and  absolute.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
infinito-infinitesimal  (in-fin//i-to-in'i'fi-ni-tes'i- 
mal),  a.  Infinitesimal  of  the  second  order. 
infinity,  n.  4.  An  infinite  number : as,  an 
infinity  of  straight  lines.  Its  symbol  is  co. 

On  each  of  the  oo2  points  on  a plane  are  the  oo2  straights 
of  a straight-sheaf ; so  there  are  just  oo4  straights. 

Merriman  and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathematics,  p.  97. 

Infinity  Of  a function,  in  function-theory,  a value  x 
which  makes  the  function  infinite. — Infinity  plug,  in 
elect.,  a plug  in  a resistance-box  which  when  removed 
from  its  seat  opens  the  circuit  (makes  the  resistance 
infinite).— Point  at  infinity.  See  +pointi. 

infisaile  (in-fis'il),  a.  [in-3  4-  fissile.']  Not 
capable  of  being  split.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of 
Psychol.,  II.  210. 

inflame,  o.  i.  2.  To  become  inflamed, 
inflamer,  n.  2f.  Specifically,  a bookkeeper 
employed  in  inns  to  run  up,  increase,  or  in- 
flame the  bills  of  customers : called  the  in- 
flamer of  reckonings.  Jonson  introduces  a man 
of  this  kind  in  “ The  New  Inn.” 
inflammation,  n — Obliterative  inflammation,  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  a cavity,  such  for 
example  as  the  pericardium  or  pleura,  causing  adhesions 
between  the  opposing  surfaces  and  consequent  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cavity. 

inflatant  (in-fla'tant),  a.  [inflate  + -ant.] 
Inflating ; serving  to  inflate : also  used  sub- 
stantively. 

inflected,  p.  a.  4.  Serrated,  or  bent  inward,  as 
contour-lines  representing  deep  ravines  or 
narrow  valleys  cutting  into  an  escarpment, 
inflection,  n.  6.  In  eccles.  chanting,  same  as 
accent,  7. 

inflector  (in-flek'tor),  n.  and  a.  [inflect  4- 
-or.]  I.  n.  That  which  inflects  or  bends; 
specifically,  a muscle  that  flexes  or  bends  the 
joints  of  the  limbs.  The  more  commonly  used 
word  is  flexor. 

II.  a.  Inflecting  or  bending:  as,  the  in- 
flector muscles. 

inflood  (in-flud'),  v.  i.  [in- 1 + flood.]  To  flow 
in ; pour  in,  as  a wave. 

inflorescence,  n.  2.  In  hoi. : (b)  The  portion 
of  a plant  devoted  to  reproduction,  including 
the  flowers,  peduncles,  rachides,  general  axes, 
flower-stalks,  scapes,  etc. 

The  inflorescences,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  contribute 
largely  to  the  formation  of  mould,  and  vegetable  mould 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  almost  twice  its  own 
weight  of  water.  Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  X.  497. 

inflorescenl}  (in-flo-res'ent),  a.  [LL.  inflores - 
cens(-ent-),  ppr.  of  inflorescere , begin  to  blos- 
som: see  inflorescence .]  1.  Flowering; 

beginning  to  flower : said  of  plants  or  trees : 
as,  early  inflorescent  grasses. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  blooming  or  flowering:  as,  inflores- 
cent forces. 

The  flowering  of  man's  spiritual  nature  is  as  natural 
and  as  strict  a process  of  evolution  as  the  opening  of  a 
rose  or  morning-glory.  The  vital  injlorescent  forces  are 
from  within,  and  are  continuous  from  the  root  up. 

J.  Burroughs , in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  May,  1887,  p.  10. 

influent,  a.  3.  Noting  that  through  which 
air  or  other  fluid  enters,  either  to  cleanse  or 
aerate  : used  of  a pipe  or  duct,  or  channel. 


II.  n.  A tributary  stream,  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  receiving  stream, 
influenza,  n.  1 . Influenza  is  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease of  which  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  fever, 
general  prostration,  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inflammatory  processes  attacking  the  serous  or 
mucous  membranes,  the  lungs,  or  the  nerves.  The  onset 
is  usually  abrupt  with  headache,  backache,  fever,  and 
loss  of  strength.  According  to  the  organs  most  affected 
in  its  further  progress,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  of  the 
respiratory,  nervous,  or  gastro-intestinal  form.  In- 
fluenza is  noteworthy  for  the  rapidity  with  which  an 
epidemic  sweeps  over  entire  countries  and  even  from  one 
continent  to  another,  and  for  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population  attacked  when  it  is  prevalent.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a small,  non-motile  bacillus  which  occurs  in 
great  numbers  in  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions 
of  the  patients.  Influenza  has  a low  death  rate,  but  its 
effect  on  the  general  health  is  often  severe  and  lasting, 
and  many  grave  sequelie  are  possible.  One  attack  does 
not  protect  against  a second.  The  ordinary  influenza  or 
‘grippe,’  though  in  some  ways  simulating  true  epidemic 
influenza,  is  a different  and  much  milder  disease. 

3.  An  infectious  specific  fever  of  horses,  asses, 
and  mules,  characterized  by  alterations  of  the 
blood,  great  depression  of  the  vitai  forces,  and 
inflammatory  complications,  especially  of  the 
lungs,  intestines,  and  brain.  It  usually  as- 
sumes an  epizootic  form.— influenza  bacillus. 
See  -kbacillus.—  Laryngeal  influenza,  a form  of  in- 
fluenza  among  horses  in  which  sore  throat  is  the  pre- 
dominating symptom. 

influenzal  (in-flo-en'zal),  a.  [influenza  + -al1.] 
Of  or  relating  to  influenza.  Jour.  Exper.  Med., 
Oct.  1,  1901,  p.  621 — Influenzal  pneumonia,  a 
form  of  pneumonia  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus  of  influenza  instead  of  that  of  the  pneumococcus 
— the  usual  form. 

influxible  (in-fluk'si-bl),  a.  [in-3  4-  fluxiblc.] 
Not  liable  to  undergo  flux  or  continual  change, 
infold,  v.  t.  3.  To  iuclose  within  a fold. 
— Infolding  the  stomach,  an  operation  for  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  a fold,  with  the  lesion  at  the  bottom,  is 
made  by  stitching  together  the  walls  of  the  organ  on 
either  side.  Lancet,  Aug.  29,  1903,  p.  592. 
infolio  (in-foTi-o),  n.  [NL.  in  folio,  ‘in  (one) 
leaf’:  see  folio.']  A book  or  large  leaf  made 
by  folding' the  sheet  once  only  in  its  center, 
infooted  (in'fut//ed),  a.  [in1  4-  foot  4-  -ed2.] 
Having  the  feet  pointed  inward ; pigeon-toed, 
infr.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  infricare, 
to  rub  in. 

infra-anal  (in-frii-a'nal),  a.  [L.  infra,  below, 
+ anus-,  anus,  + -afl.]  Situated  below  the 
anus.— Infra-anal  lobe,  a fleshy  conical  lobe,  often 
with  a homy  point,  directly  beneath  the  vent  in  certain 
caterpillars.  Its  puipose  is  apparently  to  aid  in  pushing 
the  excremental  pellets  away  from  the  body. 

infrabasal  (in-fra-ba'sal),  n.  [L.  infra,  below, 
+ Gr.  jiacic,  base,  4-"  -al1.]  In  the  dicyclic 
crinoids,  one  of  the  lowest  series  of  plates  in 
the  test  or  calyx  adjoining  the  column  or  stem 
or,  where  that  is  absent,  the  single  centrodor- 
sal  plate.  The  infrabasals  and  the  basals  to- 
gether constitute  the  base  of  the  erinoid  in 
dicyclic  forms.  Sometimes  termed  under- 
basal. 

Spheerocrinus  geometricus  : abnormal  specimen  having 
the  basal  plate  irregularly  six-sided  by  reason  of  the  flat- 
tening of  the  external  angle  of  an  infra-basal  piece. 

W.  Bateson,  .Study  of  Variation,  p.  437. 

infrabass  (in'fr]i-bas,/),  n.  In  organ-building, 
same  as  subbass. 

infracalicular  (in'Tra-ka-lik'u-lar),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  + NL.  calicula  + -ar3.]  Below 
the  calyx  : as,  the  infracalicular  buds  in  madre- 
porarian  corals. 

Infracalicular  buds  of  the  polyps. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1896,  ser.  B,  p.  165. 

infracentral  (in-fra-sen'tral),  a.  Situated  on 
the  inferior,  or  ventral  side,  of  the  centrum. 

The  infracentral  keel  or  spine  of  such  vertebra;  as  those 
of  the  turtles,  rabbits,  etc.  P roc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1891. 

infraclavicle  (in-fra-klav'i-kl),  n.  [ infra - + 
clavicle.']  A backward  projecting  part  of  the 
hypocoracoid  in  the  hemibranchiate  fishes, 
long  supposed  to  be  a separate  bone  and  ho- 
mologized  with  the  interclavicle  of  certain 
reptiles ; an  interclavicle. 

But  it  has  also  been  shown,  by  Starks,  that  such  a 
thing  as  an  infraclavicle  does  not  exist  even  in  the  stickle- 
back, the  bone  so-called  being  only  a part  of  the  coracoid  ; 
and  as,  in  most  of  the  sticklebacks,  the  pelvic  hones  join 
the  latter,  the  resemblance  between  them  and  Lampris 
remains. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  1904,  p.  173. 

infraconscious  (in-fra-kon'shus),  a.  Below 
the  level  of  consciousness;  subconscious; 
subliminal. 

Those  impulses  or  irritations  which  are  infra-dominant, 
...  in  the  psychical  sphere,  . . . bring  about  infracon- 
scious or  extra-marginal  psychical  activities. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  260. 

infraction,  n.  3.  An  incomplete  (greenstick) 
fracture. 


infra-oral 

infradiaphragmatic  (in//fra-dl//a-frag-mat'ik), 
a.  [L.  infra,  below,  + diaphragma(t-),  dia- 
phragm, 4-  -ic.]  Situated  below  the  dia- 
phragm. 

infradominant  (in-fra- dom  'i  -nant),  a.  In 
neurol.,  weaker  than,  subdominant.  Domi- 
nant excitations  are  said  to  correspond  to 
focal  mental  processes  ; subdominant  to  mar- 
ginal ; infradominant  to  extraraarginal  or  in- 
fraeonscious  processes. 

Those  impulses  or  irritations  which  are  infra-dominant 
act,  in  the  psychical  sphere,  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IIL  260. 

infraglacial  (in-fra-gla'shial),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  4-  glades,  ice,  + -all.]  Subglacial. 
•/.  Geikie,  The  Great  lee  Age,  p.  91. 
infragranitic  (in'fra-gra-nit'ik),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  + granite  + -ic.]  In  geol.,  situated  be- 
low granite,  or  coming  from  lower  depths  than 
those  occupied  by  granite : as,  an  infragranitic 
source  of  volcanic  lavas, 
infralabial  (in-fra-la'bi-al),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Lying  below  the  lips. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  series  of  horny  plates 
which  cover  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  in  rep- 
tiles such  as  snakes  and  lizards ; a lower 
labial  or  inferior  labial:  correlated  with 
pralabial. 

The  gastrosteges  in  one  instance  are  154,  a common 
number  in  Sirtalis  sirtalis,  and  the  supialabials  are  some- 
times seven,  the  normal  number  for  Sirtalis  sirtalis  which 
also  occasionally  has  nine  infralabials,  as  occuis  in  two 
specimens  of  butleri.  Biol.  Bulletin,  Xov.,  1904,  p.  295. 

Infralias  (in-fra-li'as),  n.  [L.  infra,  below, 
+ E.  Lias.]  In  geol.,  an  extensive  series  of 
strata  in  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps  and  in 
England  lying  between  the  Trias  formation 
and  the  typical  Lias  above:  more  generally 
known  as  Rhtetie  beds,  and  in  England  as  the 
Penarth  beds.  English  geologists  generally 
include  this  formation  with  the  Trias,  but  on 
the  Continent  it  is  usually  placed  with  the 
Lias. 

infralittoral  (iu-fra-lit'o-ral),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  4-  littus  (littor-),  shore,  4-  -al1.  ] Noting 
that  zone  of  marine  deposits  which  extends 
from  below  low-water  mark  over  bottoms 
which  are  the  wasted  remains  of  former  conti- 
nents and  are  for  the  most  part  of  relatively 
shallow  depth,  though  they  may  lie  at  some 
hundreds  of  fathoms.  These  deposits  are  of 
terrigenous  origin  and  are  intermixed  with  re- 
mains of  marine  animals, 
inframammillary  (in-fra-mam'i-la-ri),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  4-  mammilla,  nipple,  + -ary3.] 
Situatedbelow  the  nipple : as,  the  inframammil- 
lary region.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  51. 
inframarginal,  a.  2.  In  zool.,  lying  below  the 
margin,  as  the  plates  in  the  test  of  certain 
starfishes.  Also  inferomarginal. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  plates  in  the  lower  row 
of  marginal  plates  in  certain  starfishes.— 2. 
One  of  the  horny  plates  which  cover  the  under 
side  of  turtles,  lying  between  the  marginals 
and  abdominal  scutes. 

inframolecular  (in//fra-mo-lek'u-l&r),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  4-  NL.  molecuta,  molecule,  4-  -ar3.] 
Lying  within  the  molecule  or  within  the  sphere 
of  molecular  influence.  Modern  speculation 
concerning  the  constitution  of  matter  regards 
the  molecule  as  a more  or  less  complex  sys- 
tem the  relations  betiveen  the  parts  of  which 
are  said  to  be  inframolecular. 

All  her  [nature’s  ] operations  upon  an  ultra-stellar  scale, 
all  her  activities  at  infra-molccular  degrees  of  proximity, 
are  kept  from  our  view  by  that  heavy  veil  of  Isis  which 
man’s  limited  senses  and  his  restricted  intellectual  pow- 
ers cannot  lift.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  212. 

inframontane  (in-frji-mon'tan),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  4-  mons(mont-),  mountain.]  Situated 
under  a mountain,  as  a tunnel, 
infraneolithic  (in//fra-ne-o-lith'ik),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, below,  4-  E.  neolithic'.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  deposits  or  strata  below  those  of  neolithic 
age.  Man,  1901,  p.  94. 

infranodal  (in-fra-no'dal),  a.  [L.  infra,  be- 
low, 4-  nodus,  node,  4-  -al1.]  Situated  below 
the  node  or  joints  of  a stem, 
infranuclear  (in-frii-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  4-  nucleus,  nucleus,  4-  -or3.]  In  histol., 
below  the  nucleus:  said  of  the  part  of  an 
epithelial  cell  beneath  the  nucleus, 
infra-occipital  (in/'fra-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  4-  E.  occipital.]  Situated  below 

the  occipital Infra-occipital  sulcus.  See  -ksulcus. 

infra-oral  (in-fra-6'ral),  a.  [L.  infra,  below, 
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+ os  (or-),  mouth,  4-  -aZL]  Situated  below  the 
mouth : used  in  ichthyology  in  describing  any 
barbel  or  other  appendage  below  the  mouth. 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  Amer.  Pood  and  Game 
Pishes,  p.  536. 

Infra-orbital  neuralgia.  Same  as  facial  -kneuralgia. 

-Infra-orbital  vacuity.  See  *vacuiti/. 
infra-ordinary  (in-fra-or'di-na-ri),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, below,  + E.  ordinary. ] Below  the  ordi- 
nary; lower  than  ordinary ; inferior, 
infraperipheral  (in,/fra-pe-rif'e-ral),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  + E.  peripher-y  4-  -al  1.]  Eying 
below  the  periphery : used  in  describing 
various  organs  of  small  invertebrates, 
infrapharyngeal  (in//fra-fa-rin'je-al),  n.  [L. 
infra,  below,  4-  pharynx,  pharynx,  + -al1.'] 
The  lower  pharyngeal,  a bone  situated  behind 
the  fourth  gill-arch  in  fishes,  usually  bearing 
teeth.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Pish  Skeleton, 
p.  519. 

infrapsychical  (in-fra-si'M-kal),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  4-  E.  psychical.]  In  neurol.,  below  the 
level  of  the  psychical  or  psychophysical ; auto- 
matic: as,  infrapsychical  cerebral  centers. 
Lancet,  June  25,  1904,  p.  1810. 
infrapnbian  (in-fra-pu'bi-an),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  + pubes,  pubes,  + -an.]  Same  as  sub- 
pubic. 

infrapubic  (in-fra-pu'bik),  a.  Same  as  sub- 
pubic. 

infraquantivalent  (in,/fra-kwon-tiv'a-lent),  a. 
[infra-  4-  quantivalent.]  Below  the  normal 
quantivalenee. 

We  must  ascribe  to  the  affect  the  attribute  of  so  chang- 
ing  the  normal  quantivalenee  of  ideas  that  certain  ones 
become  supraquantivalent,  others  infraquantivalent  in 
comparison.  Alien,  and  Neurol .,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  51. 

Infraspinous  index.  See  *index. 
infraterrene  (in/Tra-te-ren'),  a.  [L.  infra, 
below,  + terra,  earth,  4-  -ene  (ef.  terrene).] 
Subterraneous. 

Infratongrian  (in-fra-tong'gri-an),  a.  [L. 
infra,  below,  + E.  Tongrian.]  " Situated  be- 
low the  Tongrian:  applied,  in  geol.,  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary  series 
in  southern  Europe. 

infratroehanteric  (in-fra-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a. 
[infra-  + trochanter  + -ic.]  Situated  below 
either  of  the  trochanters.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
infratubal  (in-fra-tu'bal),  a.  [L.  infra,  below, 
4-  tubus,  tube,  4-  -al1-.]  Situated  beneath  a 
tube,  especially  the  Pallopian  or  Eustachian 
tube.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  157. 
infratnrbinal  (in-fra-t&r'bi-nal),  n.  [ infra - 4- 
turbin(ate)  + -aZ1.]  The  inferior  turbinate 
bone. 

infrequent,  a.  3.  In  bot.,  distant;  sparsely 
placed:  said  of  punctures,  glands,  hairs,  etc. 
infructescence  (in-fruk-tes'ens),  n.  [L.  in-2 
+ fructus,  fruit,  + -escence.' j 1.  The  mature 
stage  succeeding  inflorescence:  used  con- 
cretely for  the  fruit  with  its  immediate  sup- 
ports. 

Spinifex  squarrosus,  a rigid  bluish  grass,  with  large 
globular  inflorescences  and  infructescence s. 

A.  F.  W.  Schimperi trans.),  riant-Geog.,  p.  1S1. 

2.  A collective  fruit.  Jackson,  Glossary, 
infurnba  (in-fom'ba),  n.  [Swahili,]  Samo  as 
*fumba. 

Infundibular  canal.  See  *canal1. 
infus.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  infusus, 
poured  in.  See  infusion. 
infuser,  n.  2.  A funnel-shaped  vessel,  usually 
of  glass,  employed  to  contain  a fluid  used  in 
intravenous  infusion. 

infusile  (in-fu'sil),  a.  [in-’’  + fustic.]  Incapa- 
ble of  fusing  ; not  fusile.  Coleridge. 
infusion,  n.  6.  The  introduction  into  a vein  of 
a quantity  of  saline  solution  or  other  fluid  for 
therapeutic  purposes. 

infusionism  (in-fu'zhon-izm),  n.  [infusion  4- 
-ism  ] The  doctrine  that  the  soul  has  existed 
in  a previous  state  and  was  infused  or  poured 
into  the  body  at  conception  or  birth.  Plato, 
Philo,  Origen,  and,  in  modem  times,  many  philosophers 
and  theologians,  have  held  this  view. 
infusionist(in-fu'zhon-ist),  n.  [infusion  + -ist.] 
One  who  bolds  the  doctrine  of  infusionism. 
infusion-jar  (in-fu'zhon-jar),  n.  A vessel, 
commonly  a cylindrical  jar  of  porcelain  or 
earthenware,  in  which  an  infusion  is  prepared 
by  pouring  water  or  some  other  solvent  over 
herbs,  roots,  etc.,  in  order  to  extract  their  ac- 
tive principles.  Frequently  a false  bottom  or  per- 
forated  partition  serves  to  retain  the  insoluble  residue, 
while  the  infusion  may  be  poured  off  in  a clear  state, 
infusion-pot  (in-fu'zhon-pot),  n.  Same  as  *in- 
fision-jar,  except  that  an  infusion-pot  is  usu- 
ally of  such  material  and  so  shaped  as  to 
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admit  of  being  placed  over  a fire  in  order  to 
keep  the  contents  heated, 
infusor  (in-fu'sor),  n.  [G.  infusor.]  Same  as 
infusorium.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Textbook  of 
Zool.,  I.  83. 

infusorigen  (in-fu-so'ri-jen),  n.  [ infusorium 

+ -gen.]  A gastrula-like  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rhombogenous  Dicyemida. 
infuze,  V.  t.  and  n.  An  amended  spelling  of  in- 
fuse. 

ingatherer  (in'gaTH,/er-£r),  n.  One  who  col- 
lects or  gathers  in;  a harvester.  F.  D.  Hun- 
tington. 

inga-tree  (ing'ga-tre),  n.  See  Inga. 
ingenital  (in-jen'i-tal),  a.  [L.  ingenitus,  in- 
born, + -al1-.]  Ingeherate;  innate. 

In  all  cases  where,  population  not  being  homogeneous, 
the  different  portions  of  a country  . . . are  variously  col- 
oured as  by  raoe,  or  religion,  or  history,  or * employ m ents, 
the  argument  against  centralisation  acquires  new  force, 
in  proportion  as  the  central  agent  loses  the  power  of 
sympathy  and  close  adaptation  to  peculiar  wants  and 
wishes,  and  may  lose  also,  where  relations  have  not  been 
altogether  kindly,  even  the  consciousness  of  this  ingenital 
defect.  Gladstone,  Irish  Question,  ii.  49. 

inglaze  (in'glaz),  «.  [in1  + glaze.]  In  ceram., 
marked  by  the  incorporation  of  the  decorative 
colors  with  the  glaze.  By  printing  or  painting  on 
the  glaze  with  underglaze  colors  and  then  firing  the  ware 
a second  time  in  the  glost-kiln,  an  effect  is  produced 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  real  underglaze 
printing  or  painting. 

E.  A . Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  14. 

inglutition  (in-glo-tish'pn),  «.  [L.  in,  in,  4- 

glutire,  swallow,  + -tion.]  Same  as  degluti- 
tion. 

ingoting  (ing'got-ing),  n.  [ingot  +-ing1.]  The 
process  of  melting  brass  or  bronze  scrap  and 
casting  it  into  ingots  to  purify  the  metal  by  re- 
moving the  dross  from  the  surface  while  it  is 
molten. 

ingot-iron  (ing'got-i,/em),  n.  Mild  steel;  a 
steel,  low  in  carbon,  which  cannot  be  tempered, 
made  either  by  the  Bessemer  or  the  open- 
hearth  process,  and  poured  in  a fluid  state  into 
molds  after  leaving  the  producing-vessel.  See 
Mngot-metal. 

Owing  to  the  method  of  its  production  it  might  in 
truth  be  called  a soft  steel  with  a very  small  percentage 
of  combined  carbon.  The  best  description  of  this  mate- 
rial is  conveyed  by  the  German  term  “ Flusseiseu,”  but  its 
nearest  British  equivalent  is  “ ingot-iron 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  118. 
ingot-metal  (ing'got-met''al),  n.  A general 
name  for  iron  or  steel  which  is  poured  into 
molds  in  a fluid  state  after  the  completion  of 
the  manufacturing  process.  If  too  low  in  carbon 
to  harden  or  temper  it  is  ingot-iron;  if  it  has  carbon 
enough  to  temper  and  harden  it  is  ingot-steel. 

Slagless  or  “ Ingot-metal  ” Series. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  571. 

ingot-pitch  (ing'got-pich),  n.  The  pitch  at 
which  ingots  are  cast;  noting  a variety  of 
tough-pitch  copper  in  which  the  poling  for 
the  removal  of  dissolved  oxygen  has  not  been 
carried  on  as  long  as  it  has  in  the  wire-bar 
pitch  variety.  The  longer  the  poling  is  continued  the 
freer  will  the  copper  be  from  oxygen.  See  icover-pole. 
For  ingots  or  cakes  the  amount  of  oxygen  may  be  greater 
than  for  copper  which  is  to  be  cast  into  wire-bars,  which 
are  rolled  into  rods  and  then  drawn  into  wire  for 
electrical  conductors.  As  impurities  reduce  the  conduc- 
tivity of  copper  for  electricity  very  greatly,  the  oxygen 
in  such  cases  must  be  low.  Electrochem.  Industry, 
March,  1904,  p.  90. 

ingot-saw  (ing'got-sd),  n.  A saw  especially 
constructed  for  sawing  hot  ingots.  These  saws 
are  made  several  feet  in  diameter  and  are  run  at  a very 
high  speed.  They  have  a fusing  action  at  the  cutting 
edge. 

ingot-steel  (ing'got-stel),  n.  Steel  which  is 
cast  in  an  ingot  ’ when  it  comes  from  the 
furnace.  It  may  he  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  or  cruci- 
ble-steel,  and  must  have  carbon  or  other  hardness  in  suf- 
ficient percentage  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hardening 
and  tempering.  See  •kingot-metal. 

Half-hard  and  High-Carbon  Steels,  sometimes  called 
“ ingot-steel."  They  may  be  either  Bessemer,  open- 
hearth,  or  crucible  steel.  Malleable  cast  iron  also  often 
belongs  here.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  671. 

Ingrain  colors,  in  modern  dyeing,  colors  which  are  pro- 
duced by  definite  chemical  change  of  dyes  already  at- 
tached to  the  yarn  or  cloth  : thus,  cotton  dyed  yellow  with 
primulin,  by  exposure  to  the  diazotizing  action  of  nitrous 
acid  and  afterward  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  /3-naphthol, 
acquires  a deep-red  color. 

Ingrassial  (in-gras'i-al),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same 
as  Ingrassian. 

II.  n.  In  ichth.,  a bone  in  front  of  the  prootie 
in  the  cranium ; the  alisnhenoid  of  Parker, 
ingratiation  (in-gra-shi-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  ingratiating.  Class.  Journal,  Nov.,  1907. 
ingratiatory  (in-gra'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [ ingrati- 
ate + -on/.]  Insinuating ; serving  to  render 
acceptable  or  to  ingratiate  one  with  another, 
ingravescence  (in-gra-ves'ens),  n.  [L.  ingra- 
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vescere,  grow  heavy  ( < in-,  in,  +gravis,  heavy), 
+ -ewce.]  The  process  of  becoming  more 
severe  ; specifically,  the  period  of  increase  of 
a fever. 

ingress,  v.  i.  2.  In  astrol.,  to  transit  the  place 
which  any  of  the  four  moderators  has  reached 
by  direction.  Zadkiel,  Gram,  of  Astrol.,  ii.  17. 
ingrown  (in'gron),  a.  [in1  + grown.]  1.  Grown 
from  within;  innate:  as,  “Art  with  Language 
lived  ingrown,”  L.  Morris. — 2.  Grown  inward  : 
as,  an  ingrown  nail. 

inguino-abdominal  (ing  “ gwi  - no  - ab  - dom'  i - 
nal),  a.  [L.  inguen,  groin,  + abdomen  ( -min-), 
aSdomen,  + -al1.]  Relating  to  the  groin  and 
the  abdomen. 

inguinocrural  (ing,''gwi-no-kro'ral),  a.  [L.  in- 
guen, groin,  + crus  (crur-),  leg,  4-  -aZL]  Re- 
lating to  the  groin  and  the  thigh, 
inguinocutaneous  (ing^gwi-no-ku-ta'ne-us),  a. 
[L.  inguen,  groin,  + cutaneus,  of  the  skin,  4- 
-ous.]  Relating  to  the  groin  and  the  skin  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  thigh : noting  a branch 
of  the  first  lumbar  nerve, 
inguinoscrotal  (ing'''gwi-n6-skr6'tal),  a.  [L. 
inguen,  groin,  + scrotum,  scrotum,  + al1.]  Re- 
lating to  the  groin  and  the  scrotum, 
inhalant,  a.  II.  n.  That  which  is  inhaled, 
inhang  (in'hang),  n.  [in1  + hang.]  The  tum- 
bling home  of  the  sbip’s  bulwarks ; the  leaning 
inboard  of  the  bulwarks  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar : opposed  to  wall-side. 

I . . . settled  myself  for  the  night,  being  very  weary, 
under  the  inhang  of  [the  ship’s]  heavy  bulging  side. 

T.  A.  J anvier,  Sargasso  Sea,  xxiii. 
inhaul  (in'hal),  n.  [in1  + haul.]  A line  for 
bringing  a spar  inboard : applied  to  the  brails 
of  a spanker,  in  distinction  from  the  outhaul, 
which  spreads  the  sail  by  hauling  the  head  out 
to  the  gaff-end. 

inherit,  v.  t — Inherited  drainage.  See  'kdrainage. 
inheritance,  n.— Alternative  inheritance,  the 

transmission  to  descendants  of  the  characteristics  of  one 
parent  by  certain  individuals,  and  of  those  of  the  other 
parent  by  others. 

It  must,  however,  he  remembered  that  what  is  accepted 
as  evidence  of  alternative  inheritance , is  not  a proof  that 
the  dominance  of  either  allelomorph  is  imperfect. 
Bateson  and  Saunders , Hep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902, 

[1. 129. 

Ancestral  inheritance,  the  contribution  of  each  an- 
cestor to  the  characteristics  of  descendants,  (al  According 
to  Galton's  law  of  ancestral  inheritance , the  two  parents 
contribute  between  them,  on  the  average,  one  half  of  each 
inherited  faculty,  each  of  them  contributing  one  quarter 
of  it;  the  four  grandparents  contribute  between  them 
one  quarter,  or  each  of  them  one  sixteenth ; and  so  on. 
(b)  According  to  Pearson's  law,  the  contribution  of  the 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  is  greater  Ilian 
Galton’s  law  calls  for,  and  the  difference  increases  rapidly 
for  more  remote  generations.  Parental  characteristics 
are  sometimes  strongly  hereditary,  sometimes  slightly  or 
not  at  all  so  ; and  while  Gal  ton  and  Pearson  assume  that 
these  differences  will,  on  the  average,  balance  each  other, 
the  facts  of  inheritance  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  statistical  laws,  while  no  doubt  useful  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  are  compiled  from  data  some  of  which  are 
data  of  inheritance  and  some  not,  and  that  they  are 
of  little  value  to  the  breeder  who  deals  with  individuals, 
or  to  the  student  of  inheritance  who  seeks  to  distinguish 
hereditary  from  non-liereditary  characters.  So  far  »s  a 
parent  resembles  collateral  relatives,  such  as  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins,  the  resemblances  are  often  tians- 
mitted  to  descendants  with  nearly  or  quite  four  times 
the  frequency  which  these  laws  require,  (c)  Mendel’s  la  w 
of  ancestral  inheritance.  In  1865  Gregor  Johann  Mendel 
(1822-84),  an  Austrian  priest,  published  an  account  of  ex- 
periments which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  numerical  value  of  parental  characters  in 
inheritance.  Having  obtained  seed  from  the  ci  css-breed  ing 
of  two  races  or  varieties  of  the  garden  pea  which 
differed  from  each  other  in  some  one  characteristic  (for 
example,  those  with  round  and  those  with  wrinkled  seeds), 
he  found  that  the  cross-bred  plants  raised  from  these 
seeds  manifested  only  one  of  the  characteristics  (round- 
ness of  seed,  for  example),  which  he  called  the  dominant 
(D),  to  the  total  or  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  other  (ir- 
regularity of  seed,  for  example),  which  he  called  recessive 
( R ).  The  second  generation,  produced  from  the  cross- 
bred plants  which  were  allowed  to  fertilize  themselves, 
instead  of  being  uniform  like  their  parents,  broke  into 
the  two  original  forms  in  the  average  ratio  of  three  domi- 
nants to  one  recessive.  The  recessives  are  themselves 
pure,  and,  if  allowed  to  fertilize  themselves,  give  rise  to 
recessives  only,  for  many  generations.  One  third  of  the 
dominants  are  also  pure,  while  the  other  two  thirds  pro- 
duce descendants  of  which  two  thirds  are  dominants  and 
one  third  pure  recessives.  Each  successive  generation 
consists  of  dominants  and  recessives  in  the  ratio,  for  each 
100,  of  25  dominants  of  pure  blood,  25  recessives  of  pure 
blood,  and  50  dominants  which  produce  descendants  in 
the  ratio  of  three  dominants  to  one  recessive.  This 
result  is  expressed  by  Mendel  in  the  formula,  for 
each  successive  generation,  25  DD;  50  DR;  25  R;  but  it 
may  also  be  expressed  as  x2  -f-  2xy  -f  y2 ; and  the  result 
of  cross-breeding  with  any  number  of  characters  conformE 
closely  to  the  algebraical  binomial  theorem,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  (a  + b + c x)n.  More  recent  study 

tends  to  show  that  Mendel’s  results  hold  good  pretty 
generally,  but  by  no  means  universally,  in  similar  cases. 
Experiments  and  observations  for  the  purpose  of  discover* 
ing  the  structural  equivalent  for  the  numerical  law  tend  to 
support  Mendel’s  opinion  that  there  are,  for  two  character^ 


measure  must  be  submitted  to  approval  by  the 
people,  or  must  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  The  initiative  has  been  in  use  in  Switzer- 
land  for  many  years. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  provided  a system  of  initi- 
ative and  referendum,  under  varying  conditions,  for  one 
or  more  cities  within  their  borders,  particularly  for  com- 
mission-governed cities. 

C.  A.  Beard,  American  City  Government,  p.  64. 


inheritance 

four  sorts  of  germ-cells  in  the  reproductive  organs  of  the 
cross-bred  individuals  — dominant  ova,  recessive  ova, 
dominant  male  cells,  and  recessive  male  cells  — and  that 
these  are,  on  the  average,  equal  in  number,  so  that 
one  quarter  of  the  descendants  are  born  from  dominant 
ova  fertilized  by  dominant  male  cells  and  are  pure  domi- 
nants ; one  quarter  are  bom  from  recessive  ova  fertilized 
by  recessive  male  cells,  and  are  pure  recessives  ; and  one 
half  are  born  from  the  union  of  an  ovum  of  one  sort  with  a 
male  cell  of  the  other  sort,  and  are  able  to  produce  pure 
dominants,  pure  recessives,  and  cross-bred  descendants 

in  the  original  ratio.  - Biparental  inheritance,  in-  initionary  (i-nish'on-a-ri),  a.  [inition  +-arv1.] 

bisexual  reproduction. — Blended  inheritance,  the  -delating  nation,  especially  to  the  beginning 
manifestation  by  descendants  of  an  uninterrupted  or  con-  or  entrance  into  college  life. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  Ig  (iv-),  fiber,  + 

„ _ __  wji.  . Inflammation  of  the  muscular  or  fibrous 

stitution  of  the  parent  of  the  other  sex.  [Rare.]  — Exclu-  .tissues, 
sive  inheritance,  the  manifestation  by  the  offspring  of  injectable  (in- jek ' ta-bl),  a.  [ inject  + - able .] 
features  of  resemblance  to  one  parent  to  the  partial  or  ^ 1 “ * * .... 

complete  exclusion  of  those  of  the  other. 

On  another  occasion,  or  in  other  offspring  of  one  and 
the  same  mating,  it  may  not  be  prepotent,  or  even  the 
other  parent  may  be  prepotent.  Such  prepotency  might 
exhibit  itself  in  “alternative  "or  “exclusive  ” inheritance. 

Biumetrika,  1903,  p.  390. 

Material  basis  of  inheritance,  that  which  is  handed 
down  from  parent  to  offspring  and  in  the  transmission 
of  which  reproduction  consists.  Most  authorities  are  now 


1.  Capable  of  receiving  an  injection. — 2. 
# Capable  of  being  injected, 
injection,  n.  7.  In  geol. , the  penetration  of  a 
rock  by  a molten  magma.  Van  Hise,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Monographs,  XLV1I.  646.—  Lit-par-lit 
[F.  ‘bed-by-bed’]  injection  or  saturation,  in  geol.,  the 
injection  of  molten  rock  between  the  layers  of  a stratified 
one  in  such  a manner  that  the  two  are  intimately  com- 
. niingled.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  728. 
agreed  that  the  material  basis  of  inheritance  is  to  be  injector-COndenser  (in-jek'tor-kon-den^ser), 
identified  with  the  chromatin  of  the  germ-cells.  See  n iniretinn-enurlpn^r  " 

substance  of  -khmdity.—  Mosaic  inheritance.  Same  4 lyj^tion-conaenser. 

as  particulate  -^inheritance. — Particulate  inher-  lUJSCtor-IUTliaiCG  (m-jek  tor-fer^nas),  n.  See 
tance,  the  theory  that  the  descendant  inherits  material  . * furnace . 

particles  from  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  a number  of  iniimct  (in-iunekt/')  V t TA  back-form frtirvn 
ancestors.  See  ancestral  + inheritance.—  Use-inheri-  I QqL  o0  q 1 m r 

tance,  the  hypothetical  transmission  to  descendants  of  a i'0unction.  J Same  as  enjoin,  3.  [Colloq. 

parental  change  which  is  the  result  of  its  own  activity  ; . humorous.  J 

the  inheritance  of  an  acquired  character.  injunction,  71.  — Perpetual  injunction.  Same  as 

Darwin  seems  always  to  have  regarded  the  direct  permanent  injunction  (which  see,  under  injunction). 
action,  of  the  environment  and  use  and  disuse  as,  at  the  injunctive  (in-jungk'tiv),  a.  [imunct(ion)  + 
most,  subsidiary  causes  of  variation ; but  Mr.  Herbert  Raving  the  force  of  an  injunction; 


enjoining — Injunctive  relief,  in  law,  the  application 
_ of  the  equitable  remedy  of  injunction. 


Spencer  and  his  followers  regard  ‘ use-inheritance'  as  an 
all-important  factor  in  evolution  ; while  Cope  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  America,  by  a mixture  of  ‘ use-inheritance'  . . 

(Kinetogenesis)  and  Lamarck’s  neck-stretching  theory  injury,  n.—  Current  Of  injury.  See  +current\. 
(Archaesthetism),  apparently  see  their  way  to  account  ink1,  71.—  Solid  ink.  pigment  of  any  color  in  its  drv  or 
natund  selection”  °f  animals  with  but  help  from  solid  state,  as  in  a cake  of  India  ink.  It  is  often  preferred 


by  lithographers  for  its  adaptability  to  rubbed  tints  and 
imitated  pastel  work.— Vanadium  ink,  a writing-fluid 
prepared  by  adding  gallic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  metavanadate  slightly  thickened  with  gum. 
Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  III.  896. 
ink1,  v.  t.—lo  Ink  in,  in  tech,  drawing,  to  trace  over 
and  shade  (a  pencil  drawing)  with  ink.  The  pen  for  this 
purpose  is  called  an  inking-in  pen. 

II.  intrans. — To  ink  up,  to  carefully  apply  ink  to 
type  preliminary  to  its  first  impression.  This  is  begun  with 
pate,  or  low  color,  and  is  gradually  increased  after  suc- 
cessive trials. 

A mushroom  of  the 
genus  Coprinus.  See  ink-mushroom  and  Cop- 
rinus. 


Hep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  667. 

inhibition,  n.  4.  Ill  psychol.,  the  supposed 
restraint  or  cancelation  of  a mental  process 
by  other  concurrent  mental  processes. 

The_  second  law  deals  with  inhibition  or  arrest : “Every 
psychical  phenomenon  tends  to  prevent  the  production 
or  development,  or  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  psychi- 
cal phenomena  which  cannot  he  united  to  itself  according 
to  the  law  of  systematic  association,  that  is  to  say,  which 
cannot  be  united  with  it  for  a common  end  ” (Paulhan). 

J o/m  Adams,  Ilerbartian  Psychol.  Applied  to  ir,V  onT>  '7ior.t 'Irani 
[Education,  p.  76.  IHK-Cap  (mgk  Kapj, 

Coefficient  of  inhibition.  See  ircoejjicient. 
inhomogeneous  (in"hd-mo-je'ne-us),  a.  [in- 3 
+ homogeneous.']  Not  homogeneous.  Jour. 

_ Phys.  Chem.,  June,  1904,  p.  425. 
inhumanize  (in-hu'man-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
inhumanized,  ppr.  inhumanizing.  [inhuman  + 

-ize.]  To  make  inhuman, 
iniac  (in'i-ak),  a.  [ini-on  + -oc.]  Same  as  inial. 
iniad  (in'i-ad),  a.  [ini-on  + -ad*.] 
the  inion. 

inidoneity  (in-I-do-ne'i-ti),  n.  [inidone-ous  + 

-ity.  J The  quality’ of  unfitness.  Church  Times, 

Jan.  19,  1894.  N.  E.  D. 

inidoneous  (in-I-do'ne-us),  a.  [in-3  + idoneous .] 

Unfit.  Blount,  Glossographia. 
inioglabellar  (m’i-6-gla-bei'ar),  a.  [inion  + 
glabellum  + -ar3.]  Same  as  *glabello-inial. 

An  inio-glabellar  line  can  be  drawn  which  will  cor-  ink-slice  (ingk'slis),  n.  Same  as  slice,  3 (c)  (1). 

fery  cl08ely  to  ‘he.  iower  boundary  of  the  inkstand,  n.-Fountain  inkstand,  an  inkstand  hav- 
cereal  um.  Science,  Oct.  30,  1903,  p.  554.  ing  a supplementary  reservoir. 

inirritant  (in-ir'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [iw-3  + ir-  ink-trough  (iugk'trof),  n.  Same  as  inking- 
ritant .]  I.  a.  That  does  not  cause  irritation:  . though. 

as,  an  in  irritant  drug.  ink-value  (ingk'val/;u),  n.  The  properly  ex- 

II.  n.  That  which  does  not  irritate ; spe-  pressed  light  and  shade  of  a picture  in  colors 
cifically,  a therapeutic  agent  which  does  not  as  produced  in  one  color  of  ink  on  a printing- 
produce  irritation.  press, 

init.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  initio  in  inis' wry  (in'la-ri),  n.  [inlaw  -t-  -r?/.]  The 
the  beginning.  state  of  restoration  to  the  protection  of  the 

initial,  n.  4.  In  steam-engines,  an  abbrevi-  #lsw:  the  opposite  of  outlawvy . 
ation  of  initial  * pressure  (which  see).  inlay,  v.  t. — Inlaid  tile.  Same  as  mosaic  -Atile  (which 

initialist  (i-nish'al-ist),  n.  [initial  + -ist.]  T-ilav  casting  See  +crjsfina 
One  wh°  is  known  by  his  initials  and  not  by  7^  , g’o  r 7,  , 

his  full  name.  Blackwood’s  Maa  XIV  438  inlayln£>  n-  1,1  bookbinding,  the  neat  in- 
ly. E.  D.  ' ’ sertion  (with  proper  cutting,  shaving,  and 


ink-duct,  n.  2.  In  cephalopoda,  the  duct 
through  which  the  ink  is  discharged, 
inkeer  (in-kar'l,  v.  t.  [IX  inkeeren,  turn  in,  < in, 
in,  +keeren(—(T.  kehren),  turn:  see  char1,  r.] 
1.  To  turn  (the  water  of  a stream)  into  a field 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  — 2.  To  corral 

Toward  (eattle)- 

inkle-weaver  (ing 'ki- weaver),  n.  [i inkle 2 + 
weaver.]  A weaver  of  the  strong,  coarse  tape 
known  as  inkle.  See  inkle 2, — As  (or  so)  thick  as 
inkle-weavers,  very  intimate,  or  friendly. 

When  tapes  had  to  be  hand-woven,  a single  tape  to  a 
loom,  the  weavers  had  naturally  to  work  very  close 
together,  and  hence  the  common  saying  to  express  crowd- 
# ing  together, 4 so  thick  as  inkle-weavers.'  Eng.  Dial.  Soc. 
in-knee  (in'ne),  n.  Same  as  knock-knee. 


initiative  fi  nish'nl  ivl  „ . „ ,1  - , pasting)  of  a leaf  or  print  in  a larger  leaf,  with 

■ v-S ’.,Pr,et  aTKlPP-  initial-  mtent  to  give  the  inlaid  matter  greater  securitv 
ized  ppr.  initializing  [initial  + -ize.]  I.  trans.  and  a wider  margin.- 3.  In  S Z n- 

name  6 y °f  ^ th<5  ful1  8ertion  °f  the  overlay  made  for  ® iliustration 

TT  ' .....  between  the  sheets  of  the  printing  surface  or 

II.  intrans.  To  use  an  initial  or  initials  (in-  between  the  plate  and  its  support? 

™ 6 b°T  8 fullfname!-  inleak,  «.  2.  The  leaking  of  a gas  or  liquid 

Nobody  had  successfully  initialized  till  L.  E.  L.  arose.  into  an  inclosed  space  or  pipe 
New  Monthly  Mag.,  L.  7S.  N.  E.  D.  „ / , , 1 ‘ i 

iMjSr ; s.  ti/jsuTL. 

vote  by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  a cylinder. 


inopectic 

in  lim.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  limine, 
on  the  threshold. 

in  loc.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  loco, 
in  the  place. 

in  loc.  cit.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in 
loco  citato,  in  the  place  cited, 
in  loco.  2.  Specifically,  in  music,  denoting 
that  a passage  is  to  be  performed  as  written, 
not  transposed : used  only  after  a passage  with 
the  sign  al  8 va  or  8W.  Also  simply  loco. 
innascible  (i-nas'i-bl),  a.  [LL.  innascibilis, 
< in-  neg.  + nascibilis,  that  may  be  bom,  < 
nasci,  be  born.]  Not  subject  to  birth;  self- 
existent. 

innate,  a.  3.  In  biol.,  characteristic  of  a species 
or  common  to  the  individuals  of  a species,  or 
alike  in  parent  and  in  offspring ; hereditary ; 
constitutional;  congenital.  So  far  as  the  develop- 
ment  of  an  individual  organism  from  the  egg  is  considered 
as  characteristic  of  its  kind,  it  is  termed  innate  or  in- 
herent; so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  taking  place  in  an  in- 
dividual external  environment  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tinual reciprocal  interaction,  it  is  termed  adventitious  or 
induced : the  contrast  or  distinction  being  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  rather  than  in  the  facts  of  embryology. 

The  development  of  any  normal,  so-called  “ innate  ” 
character,  such  as,  say,  the  assumption  of  the  normal 
human  shape  and  relations  of  the  frontal  bone,  requires 
the  co-operation  of  many  factors  external  to  the  develop- 
ing embryo,  and  the  absence  of  abnormal  distorting  fac- 
to1,8- Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  259. 

innaturate  (i-na'tur-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
naturatedj  ppr.  innat-urating . [in-**  + nature 

-f  -ate^j]  To  imbue  the  nature  of  (a  being) 
with  something.  [Rare.J 
If  those  . . . who  . . . crush  the  young  shootings  of  the 
heart,  and  blight  its  growth  . . . would  but  innaturate 
it  with  their  poison  and  make  it  barren  for  ever  ! 

Froude , Nemesis,  p.  167.  N.  E.  D. 
inneity  (i-ne'i-ti),  n,  [h-reg.  < inn(ate)  4-  -e- 
ity.]  Innateness;  the  quality  of  being  innate, 
inborn,  or  congenital.  Bibot  (trans.),  Psychol, 
of  Emotions,  p.  237. 

inner1,  a — Inner  anhydrld,  a compound  formed  by 
the  elimination  of  water  and  the  formation  of  a ring  of 
atoms  fiom  one  molecule  of  tile  compound.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  ordinary  anhydride,  which  are  foimed  from 
. two  molecules  of  the  compound. 

inner*  (in'er),  n.  [ini,  v.  t.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  takes  in  or  reclaims  land  from  water  or 
marsh.  See  * inning . 4. 

inning,  n.  4.  The  process  of  taking  in  ; spe- 
cifically, the  reclaiming  of  marshy  land  by 
draining  and  banking  and  fitting  it  for  bearing 
crops;  also  the  land  so  reclaimed. — 5.  The  act 
or  process  of  getting  in,  as  crops ; harvesting, 
innocence,  «.  6.  (6)  A pretty  American  scro- 
phulariaceousplant,  Collinsiaverna,  the  flowers 
of  which  have  the  lower  lip  blue  and  the  upper 
purple  or  nearly  white. 

innocent,  a.  8.  Inpathol.,  benign;  not  malig- 
na nt — Innocent  hall.  See  -kbain. 

Innominate  index.  See  *index. 
innovational  (in-o-va'shon-ai),  a.  [innovation 
+ -al1.]  _ Bringing  in  new  forms  or  methods; 
introducing  new  things;  pertaining  to  innova- 
tion. 

innovatory  (in'o-va-to-ri),  a.  [innovate  + 
-on/.  J That  innovates  or  has  a tendency  to  in- 
novate : as,  innovatory  ideas  in  politics, 
innutrient (i-nu'tri-ent),  a.  [in- * + nutrient.] 
Not  nutritious.  Biol.  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  305. 
inoculation,  Curative  inoculation,  the  injec- 

tion  of  an  antiserum  for  curative  purposes ; for  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  snake-poison- 
ing, inoculation  with  the  corresponding  antisera.—  Jen- 
ntrian  inoculation,  vaccination.— Protective  inocu- 
lation. (a)  The  injection  of  an  antiserum  for  protective 
purposes,  that  is,  to  prevent  disease,  as  diphtheria,  (b) 
Vaccination  against  disease,  as  against  smallpox,  anthrax, 
rinderpest,  and  to  some  extent  against  typhoid  fever, 
plague,  dysentery,  etc. 

inogenesis  (in-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  It;  (iv-), 
fiber,  -I-  yeveaig,  production.]  Production  of 
fibrous  tissue. 

inolith  (in ' o - lith),  n.  [Gr.  if  (iv-),  fiber,  + 
/U0o c,  stone.]  A circumscribed  calcareous 
deposit  in  fibrous  tissue. 

inoma  (i-no'ma).  n.  [Gr.  if  (iv-),  fiber,  + -oma.] 
A fibrous  tumor  ; scirrhus. 
inominous  (in-om'i-nus),  a.  [in-3  + ominous.] 
Ill-omened;  unfortunate. 

As  a kind  of  moral  provision  for  such  an  inomino-us 
young  person,  Mr.  Sheddon  set  apart  a small  property. 

W.  Mackintosh , Life  of  J.  Sheddon,  p.  32.  N.  E.  D. 

inone  (in-wun'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  inoned, 
ppr.  inoneing.  [in1  + one.  Compare  the  earlier 
atone,  r.]  To  unite;  make  one  (with). 

The  Prophet  uses  the  two  imperatives,  Seek  Me  and 
live,  inoneing  both  man’s  duty  and  his  reward. 

Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  191. 

inopectic  (in-o-pek'tik),  a.  [Gr.  if  (iv-),  fiber. 


inopectic 

+ nyiadg,  fastened,  + -ic.]  Of  or  relating  to 
inopexia;  affected  with  inopexia. 
inopexia  (in-o-pek'si-ii),  re,  [NL.,  <Gr.  if  («-), 
fiber,  + ir^fjf,  fastening.]  A tendency  to 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood, 
inopportunism  (in-op-or-tu'nizm),  n.  [ inop- 
portune + -ism.]  The  quality  of  being  inop- 
portune ; inopportune  action ; specifically,  the 
policy  of  the  inopportunists, 
inopportunist  (in-op-or-tu'nist),  re,  and  a.  [in- 
opportune + -ist.]  I.  re.  A member  of  the  inop- 
portunist or  opposition  party;  one  who  dis- 
approves of  a certain  policy  on  the  ground  of 
its  inopportuneness;  specifically,  one  who 
was  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  at  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870,  on  the  ground  that  its  publication 
was  inopportune. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  tb.e  in  opportunists. 

His  [Leo  XIII. ’s]  similar  recognition  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  “ inopportunist  ” members  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  Haynald,  archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  and  Prince 
Fiirstenberg,  archbishop  of  Olmutz,  was  even  more  note- 
worthy. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  197. 

Inopsetta  (in-op-set'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  if  (ire-), 
strength,  + ipi/rra,  flounder.]  A genus  of 
flounders  found  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States. 


Inopsetta  ischyra. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


inorderly  (in-or'der-li),  a.  Not  orderly;  dis- 
orderly. 

inorderly  (in-or'der-li),  adv.  In  a disorderly 
manner. 

inorganism  (in-or'gan-izm),  re.  [in-3  + organ- 
ism,.J  An  object  which  is  not  an  organism. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  difficult  ...  to  avoid  the  theoretical  conclusion 
that  . . . the  earliest  primitive  organisms  [were]  neces- 
sarily more  like  inorganisms. 

Hyatt,  Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  128. 

inorganography  (in-or-ga-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [L. 
in-  ueg.  + Gr.  bpyavov,  organ,  + -ypatjua,  < 
ypaipew,  write.]  The  scientific  discussion  of 
inorganic  things : a term  not  in  general  use. 
inoriginate  (in-o-rij'i-nat),  a.  [L.  in-  priv. 
+ NL.  originatus,  pp.  of  originarc,  originate: 
see  originate,  re.]  Not  originated;  self-exis- 
tent; having  no  beginning, 
inosclerotna  (m-o-skle-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
if  (in-),  fiber,  +■’  <m\ypupa,  a hardened -part: 
see  scleroma .]  Hardening  of  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues. 

inosclerosis  (in'l'o-skle-r6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
if  (in-),  finer,  + as'B/puaig,  a hardening,  indura- 
tion.] Fibrous  induration  or  sclerosis, 
inosin  (in'o-sin),  n.  [inos(ite)  + -in2.]  An 
incorrect  name  for  inosite. 
inosinate  (in'o-si-nat),  n.  [inosin  + -ate  1.] 
A salt  of  inosinic  acid. 

inosinic  (iu-o-sin'ik),  a.  [ inosin  + -ic.]  Noting 
an  acid,  an  amorphous  compound,  CyoHisOg 
N4P,  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  certain  ani- 
mals. Some  of  its  salts  are  crystalline, 
inosituria  (hUo-si-tu/ri-a),  n.  [ inosite  + Gr. 

ohpov,  urine.]  ’Same  as  *inosuria. 
inosuria  (in-o-su'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < inos(ite ) + 
Gr.  oil 00 v,  urine.]  The  excretion  of  inosite  or 
muscle-sugar  in  the  urine, 
inotagma  (in-0  tag'ma),  n. ; pi.  inotagmata 
(-ma-tji).  [NL.,  < Gr.  if  (in-),  muscle,  + ray  pa, 
order,  constitution.]  One  of  the  hypothetic 
ultimate  elements  of  living  protoplasm:  simi- 
lar to  *plasome,  +biophore,  physiological  *unit, 
etc.  Engelmann. 

In  other  cases  the  assumption  of  invisible  protoplasmic 
units  has  been  inspired  by  a desire  either  to  explain  the 
general  vital  and  assimilative  powers  of  protoplasm  . . . 
or  the  mechanism  of  some  one  function  as  the  inotagmas 
of  Englemann,  assumed  to  be  the  agents  of  contractility. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  41. 

inotropic  (in-o-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  tf  (in-),  muscle, 
4-  -rpoiro f,  < rphreiv,  turn,  + -ic.]  Impairing 


the  contractile  power  of  muscular  tissue.  See 
the  extract. 

The  movement  of  a muscle  depends  on  the  simulta- 
neous operation  of  three  functional  properties  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  i.  e.,  excitability,  conductibility  and 
contractibility.  . . . The  author  [T.  W.  Engelmann] 
describes  as  bathmotropic  (from  fhx9y.os  = threshold) 
such  influences  as  atfect  excitability,  as  dromotropic, 
such  as  interfere  with  conductibility,  and  as  inotropic 
such  as  lessen  or  destroy  contractibility. 

Set.  Amer.  Sup.,  July  4,  1903,  p.  22992. 

inotropism  (i-not'ro-pizm),  n.  [inotrop(ic)  + 
-ism1.]  Interference  with  the  contractility  of 
a muscle. 

The  centrifugal  cardiac  nerves  influence  the  . . . force 
of  contraction  ...  of  the  excitatory  wave  ( . . . inotrop- 
ism of  Englemann).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  733. 

inoxidize  (in-ok'si-dlz),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
oxidized,  ppr.  inoxidizing.  To  protect  from 
oxidation : an  ill-formed  word  and  one  not  in 
general  use. 

in  petto.— Cardinal  in  petto.  See  -kcardinal. 
in-player  (in'pla'fer),  n.  hi  rackets,  the  server; 
the  man  in. 

in  pr.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  prin- 
eipio,  in  the  beginning, 
inpushed  (in'pusht),  a.  Pushed  inward. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  mouth  becomes  inpushed 
into  the  deeper  layers,  where  teeth  are  to  be  formed. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  Vert.  Zool.,  p.  19. 

input,  n.  2.  Specifically,  the  power  which  is 
received  by  any  machine.  It  includes  the  power 
actually  required  to  do  the  work  performed  by  the  machine 
and  the  power  necessary  to  run  the  machine  itself. 

The  useful  return  or  “outpnt”at  the  terminals  of  a 
large  machine  may  amount  to  as  much  as  95  per  cent,  of 
the  mechanical  energy  which  forms  the  “input" 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  574. 

3.  The  amount  of  food  material  introduced 
into  the  body.  Philos.  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  (Lon- 
don), 1892,  ser.  B,  p.  228. 
inquartate  (in-kwar'tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
inquartated,  ppr.  inquartating.  In  metal.,  to 
add  silver  to  (an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold)  in 
order  to  give  (it)  the  proportion  required  for 
the  process  of  parting,  that  is,  one  part  of 
gold  to  about  three  parts  of  silver.  See  quar- 
tation.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of 
Metallurgy,  p.  815. 

inquest,  n — Sheriff’s  inquest.  See  sheriff’s  jury 
(under  jury). 

inquilinity  (in-kwi-lin'i-ti),  n.  [ inquiline  + 

- ity .]  The  state  or  habit  of  being  inquiline  ; 
specifically,  in  zool. , the  habit  of  living  in  the 
nest  or  home  of  another,  but  not  as  a parasite. 
See  commensal,  2. 

inquisitionist  (in-kwi-zish'on-ist),  n.  [ inquisi- 
tion + - ist .]  1.  One  who  makes  inquisition 

or  inquiry;  an  inquisitive  questioner. — 2.  An 
inquisitor;  one  who  upholds  the  practices  of 
the  Inquisition. 

inquisitiv,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  inquis- 
itive. 

inquisitrix  (in-kwiz'i-triks),  n.  [NL.  *inquis- 
itrix,  fem.  of  L.  inquisitor : see  inquisitor .]  A 
female  inquisitor. 

in-radius  (in'ra"di-us),  ». ; p\.  in-radii  (-1).  [in1 
+ radius .]  The  radius  of  an  inscribed  circle, 
inrun  (in'run),  n.  [in1  + runt.]  1.  A running 
in;  an  inrush;  an  influx:  as,  an  inrun  of  the 
sea. — 2.  A place  of  inrunning, 
inrunning  (in'runUng),  n.  1.  Same  as  * inrun. 
— 2.  Inflowing. 

ins.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  inspector;  (b)  of 
insurance. 

insalvability  (in-sal-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ire-3  + 
solvability.]  Impossibility  of  being  saved. 
Bp.  Watson,  Life,  II.  239. 

Insane  ear.  See  tear1. 

insane-root  (in-san'rot),  re.  The  henbane, 

Byoscyamus  niger. 

insanity,  re — Alcoholic  Insanity,  mental  disease 
caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.— Anticipa- 
tory insanity,  hereditary  insanity  occurring  at  an 
earlier  age  in  the  second  generation  than  it  did  in  the 
first.— Compulsive  insanity,  insanity  in  which  imper- 
ative ideas,  or  obsessions,  completely  dominate  the  pa- 
tient. — Confusional  insanity,  a form  of  temporary 
insanity  marked  by  acute  failure  of  the  mental  powers, 
sometimes  with  hallucinations,  following  exhausting  dis- 
ease or  a profound  nervous  shock. — Delusional  insan- 
ity, a form  of  insanity  which  follows  exhausting  fevers, 
such  as  typhoid,  seeming  at  times  to  he  a continuation  of 
the  delirium  of  the  fever.— Hysterical  insanity,  a 
form  of  insanity  marked  by  sudden  and  short-lived  emo- 
tional outbursts  resembling  hysterical  symptoms. — Ma- 
nic-depressive insanity,  a form  of  insanity  in  which 
there  are  alternations  of  mania  and  melancholia : it  differs 
from  circular  insanity  in  the  absence  of  deterioration. — 
Simultaneous  Insanity,  mental  disorder  occurring  co- 
incidently  in  two  or  more  persons  who  live  together  or 
belong  to  the  same  family.— Toxic  insanity,  mental 


inshining 

disease  caused  by  the  prolonged  action  of  some  poison, 
such  as  lead  or  alcohol. 

insanoid  (in-sa/noid),  a.  [insane  p -oid.]  Re- 
sembling insanity  ; also  nearly  insane : neuro- 
pathic. Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Aug.  , 1907,  p.  397. 
insapiency  (in-sa'pi-en-si),  re.  [insapien(t)  + 
-cy.\  Lack  of  sapiency,  wisdom,  or  sagacity, 
insapient  (in-sa'pi-ent),  a.  [ire-3  + sapient. 
Compare  ivsipient.]  Lacking  sapiency  or  wis- 
dom ; foolish. 

inscript  (in'skript),  re.  [L.  inscriptus,  pp.:  see 
inscribe.]  1.  An  inscription . — 2.  In  geom.,  a 
line  or  figure  inscribed  within  another  figure, 
inscription,  re.  8.  In<7eo>re.,theinscribingof  one 
figure  in  another  ; also,  the  state  of  being  so 
inscribed. — 9.  A tendinous  line  interrupting 
the  fleshy  fibers  of  a muscle : seen  especially 
in  the  abdominal  muscles, 
inscriptionist  (in-skrip'shon-ist),  re.  [inscrip- 
tion + -ist.]  An  inscriber.  F.  Ball. 
inscriptured  (in-skrip'turd),  a.  [ire-2  + scrip- 
ture + -ed1.]  Having  scriptures  or  inscriptions 
upon  it,  as  a stone;  inscribed, 
insect,  n. — Lac6- winged  insects,  insects  of  the  order 
Neuroptera. 

insect  (iu'sekt),  v.  i.  [ insect , re.]  To  seek  or 
catch  insects,  as  a bird  does. 

We  discovered  the  bird  . . . insecting  in  the  top  of  a 
newly-fallen  hemlock. 

J.  Burroughs,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,  p.  203. 

insectan  (in-sek'tan),  a.  [ Insecta  + -are.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  insects  or  the  Insecta. 
insect-beds  (in'sekt-bedz),  re.  pi.  See  ^bcd1. 
insect-box  (in'sekt-boks),  re.  A box  used  in 
collecting  insects. 

insect-flowers  (in'sekt-flou,/erz),  re.  pi.  The 
heads  of  half-expanded  flowers  of  the  plants 
from  which  insect-powder  is  made ; the  pyre- 
thri  flores  of  pharmacy.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, V.  151. 

insecticide1,  re. — Bollene  insecticide,  a trade-name 
for  an  insecticide  consisting  essentially  of  carbon  disul- 
phid  and  crude  petroleum  with  a very  small  quantity  of 
other  ingredients. 

insectiferous  (in-sek-tif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  in- 
sect um,  insect,  + -fer,  -bearing,  + -ous.]  Pro- 
ducing, containing,  or  infested  with  insects: 
as,  insectiferous  amber  ; an  insectiferous  log. 
insectine  (in'sek-tin),  a.  [insect  + -tree1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  insects, 
insection  (in-sek'shon),  re.  [L.  *insectio(n-), 
< insecure , cut  into:  see  insect.]  A cutting 
up ; division  into  segments ; also,  a segment 
or  section. 

insectologist  (in-sek-tol'o-jist),  re.  [*insectol- 
og-y  + -ist.]  One  who  studies  insects ; an  en- 
tomologist. 

insenescence  (in-se-nes'ens),  re.  [L.  insencs- 
cere,  grow  old  (<  in-  4-  senescere,  grow  old,  < 
senex,  old),  + -ence.]  The  process  of  growing 
old  ; aging. 

insenescible  (in-se-nes'i-bl),  a.  [LL.  insenes- 
cibilis,  < in-  neg.  + *senescibilis,  < senescere, 
grow  old.]  Not  capable  of  growing  old. 
insentience  (in-sen'shi-ens),  re.  [insentient t) 
4-  -ee.]  Unconsciousness;  lack  of  sensation. 
F.  Ball. 

insequent2  (in-se'kwent),  a.  [L.  in-,  not,  4- 
sequens  (- ent -),  following.]  In phys.  geog.,  not 
following  any  manifest  control:  said  of  irregu- 
lar streams,  in  contrast  to  consequent,  obse- 
quent,  and  other  systematic  classes  of  streams, 
insertable  (in-ser'ta-bl),  a.  [insert  + -able.] 
That  may  be  inserted. 

insertion-joint  (in-ser'shon-joint),  re.  A packed 
joint ; a joint  rendered  steam-  or  water-tight 
by  the  insertion  of  a disk  or  ring  of  packing, 
insertion-plate  (in-ser'shon-plat),  re.  In  the 
polyplaeophorous  Mollusca,  or  chitons,  a pro- 
jection of  the  inner  orporeellanous  shell-layer 
(artieulamentum)  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
plates  into  the  girdle  or  flexible  band  which 
holds  the  plates  together.  Insertion-plates 
serve  the  function  of  binding  the  valves  firmly 
to  the  girdle. 

inset,  v.  t.  2.  To  add  (a  leaf  or  leaves)  with- 
in the  folded  sections  of  a book,  or  between 
the  sections,  as  a map,  a printed  illustration, 
or  an  advertisement. 

inset,  re.  1.  (6)  A small  picture  or  diagram  in- 
serted within  the  border  of  a larger  one. 
insetting  (in'seUing),  re.  In  binding,  the  plac- 
ing of  a leaf  or  leaves  (as  maps,  illustrations, 
or  advertisements)  between  or  within  the  sec- 
tions of  a printed  book,  magazine,  etc. 

Ins.  Gen.  An  abbreviation  of  inspector-general. 
inshining  (in'shUning),  re.  The  act  or  fact  of 
shining  in;  permeating  with  light. 


installing 

When  the  soul  feels  the  Divine  inshining , all  that  is  no- 
ble in  it  rises  efflorescent  and  victorious. 

II.  W.  Beecher , Yale  Lectures,  2d  ser.,  iii.  58.  N.  E.  D. 

inship  (in'ship),  adv.  On  board;  on  the  ship; 
embarked. 

‘Can’t  be  too  hard  on  a Home  draf’,’  sez  he ; ‘the  great 
thing  is  to  get  thim  inship.’ 

R.  Kipling,  The  Big  Drunk  Draf’,  p.  59. 
inshoot  (in'shot),  n.  The  act  of  shooting  or 
moving  rapidly  in  ward,  as  a base-ball  that  is 
pitched  with  a curve.  Sci.  Amer.,  July  16, 1904, 
p.  42. 

inside,  n.  4.  In  field  hockey,  the  position  be- 
t tween  the  center  and  the  wings, 
inside-fired  (in'sid-fird),  a.  Internally  fired ; 
having  the  fire-box  surrounded,  or  nearly  so, 
with  that  which  it  is  desired  to  heat,  as  is  the 
. fire-box  of  a locomotive-boiler, 
insidiosity  (in-sid-i-os'i-ti),  n.  [L.  insidiosus. 
insidious,  + -ity.\  Insidiousness. 


used  in  bacteriological  labora- 


serum,  etc. 
tories. 

inst.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  institute  or  of 
institution. 

Inst.  Act.  An  abbreviation  of  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

instailant  (in-stal’ant),  a.  and  n.  [NIj.  in  - 
stations  (-ant-),  ppr.  of  installare,  install.] 
I.  a.  Having  power  to  install  or  invest  with 
office ; installing. 

II.  n.  One  who  invests  or  installs, 
instaminate  (in-stam’i-nat),  a.  [in- 3 + stami- 
na te.)  In  6of.,  destitute  of  stamens.  [Obsolete.] 
instance,  n.~  Court  of  first  instance,  a court  of 
original  jurisdiction  in  which  a cause  is  first  heard  or 
(having  been  heard  and  reversed  upon  appeal)  to  which 
_ it  is  sent  back  for  retrial. 

instanding  (in'stan,/ding),  a.  Growing  inward 
or  with  an  inward  tendency:  as,  instandinq 
teeth, 


insink  (m  srngk),  V.  *.  In  embryol.,  to  become  Instantaneous  center.  See  *centcri. 
mvaginated  or  folded  m,  like  the  saucer-shaped  instantograph  (in-stan'to-graf ),  n.  [ instant - 

verteehratoaWhRhl°rM^th|r0tT/SVnTe/Tlbory0  ^Teous)  + (phonograph.  j An  instantaneous 
. vertebrates.  Buck , Med.  Handbook,  III.  823.  photograph.  Encyc.  Diet. 

insistency  (in-sis'ten-si),  n.  Same  as  insis-  instar'-  (in'star),  n.  [L.  instar,  likeness  im 

insititious  (in-si-tisli'us),  a.  [L.  insiticius,  (. 
insitus , grafted,  pp.  of  inserere , insert,  ingraft.] 

Ingrafted;  inserted;  not  natural  to  the  place. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  poem  [Paradise  Lost] 
which  have  the  air  of  being  [printed]  insitious  in  the 
place  where  they  stand.  The  lines  in  Book  iv.,  now  in 
question,  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  1640-42. 

Mark  Pattison,  Milton,  xiii.  p.  167. 
insolation,  n.— Asphyxial  insolation,  exhaustion 
due  to  heat.  See  sunstroke.—  Pyrexial  insolation, 
thermic  fever.  See  sunstroke  and  feverl. 

insole-machine  (in'so]-ma-shen//),  n.  In  shoe- 
rnanuf.,  a hand-  or  power-machine  for  stamp- 
ing forming,  and  shaping  canvas  in-soles. 

Under  this  general  term  may  be  included  a series  of  tools, 
dies,  and  machines  for  making  and  building  up  by  cement 
several  layers  of  canvas,  rendering  them  flexible  by  scor- 
ing one  side  and  bending  the  material  and  pressing,  and 
trimming  and  finishing  them  ready  for  insertion. 

insolubilize  (in-sol'd-bi-llz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
insoluhitized,  ppr.  insoluUtizing.  [L.  insolubilis, 
insoluble,  + -fee.]  To  render  insoluble.  Buck, 

Med.  Handbook,  VIII.  351. 
insolvency,  n — Open  insolvency,  such  inability  to 
pay  debts  as  will  enable  creditors  to  proceed  against  the 
sureties,  guarantors,  or  indorsers  of  the  debtor  without 
first  proceeding  against  the  debtor  himself. 

insomniac  (in-som'ni-ak),  n.  One  who  suffers 
from  insomnia. 

insonorous  (in-so-no'rus),  a.  [in-3  + sono- 
rous.] Not  sonorous  or  resonant. 

Insp.  An  abbreviation  of  inspector. 


inspeak  (in-spek'),  v.  t. ; pret.  inspoke  ( inspake 


\ / 7 L J iiuvnvoo,  LLLI- 

age.  Compare  the  similar  modern  use  of  L. 
imago  (see  imago).]  Any  one  of  the  periods 
of  an  insect’s  life  between  two  molts.  The 
period  immediately  after  hatching  is  said  to  be  the 
first  instar,  and  that  after  the  first  molt  the  second 
in  star.  If  a caterpillar  molts  four  times  tile  pupa  is  the 
Bixth  mstar  and  the  adult  the  seventh.  The  term  origi- 
nated with  Fischer  in  1853f  but  has  only  recently  been 
generally  adopted. 

Hence  he  adopts  a term  suggested  by  Fischer,  and 
calls  the  insect  as  it  appears  after  leaving  the  egg  the 
first  instar,  and  what  it  is  after  the  first  moult  the* sec- 
ond instar,  and  so  on. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  594. 

in  statu  nascendi  (in  sta'tu  na-sen'di).  [L., 
‘in  the  condition  of  being  born.’]  In  chem'., 
in  the  nascent  stage;  in  the  condition  of  a 
substanep  at  tb©  moment  of  its  separating 
from  a compound,  when  it  frequently  ex- 
hibits a greater  degree  of  chemical  activity 
than  it  does  after  complete  isolation:  thus 
nascent  hydrogen  will  decompose  silver  chlo- 
nd  at  atmospheric  temperature,  though  hy- 
drogen gas  will  not.  This  maybe  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  com- 
bination as  an  immense  number  of  single  atoms  freely 
capable  of  uniting  to  those  of  some  other  element,  but 
that  they  do  not  remain  single,  but  promptly  unite  into 
molecules  consisting  each  of  two  similar  atoms,  there 
being  evidence  that  ordinary  hydrogen  gas  consists  of 
such  diatomic  molecules,  and  that  subsequently  these 
molecules  must  be  broken  up  if  their  constituent  atoms 
are  to  become  combined  with  those  of  another  element. 

Inst.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Institute  of 
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instruction-car 

non-instinctive  activities.  But  similarly,  if  it  is  defined 
simply  in  psychological  terms,  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  other  mental  complexes,— from  other  modes  of  the 
action-consciousness.  An  adequate  definition  must  pay 
regard  both  to  psychology  and  to  physiology ; in  other 
words,  must  be  biological.  Taking  the  objective  or 
physiological  side  of  instinct  first,  we  find  that  it  pre- 
sents four  chief  characters  : it  is  a mode  of  response  to 
stimulus  that  is  inherited  j that  is  common  to  a group  or 
species  ; that  is  relatively  complex  ; and  that  is  obviously 
adaptive.  So  regarded,  it  is  not  markedly  different  from 
the  reflex,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secondary  or  ac- 
quired reflex  (such  activities,  for  example,  as  bicycle 
riding),  on  the  other.  Its  dilferentiation  from  the 
former  must,  in  the  last  resort,  depend  upon  its  relative 
complexity  ; its  differentiation  from  the  latter,  on  its 
being  inherited  and  not  acquired.  The  former  difference 
is,  at  best,  only  one  of  degree ; the  latter  need  be  no  more 
than  a difference  in  the  date  at  which  the  race  acquires 
a 1 reaction.  To  these,  however,  must  be 

added  the  psychological  or  subjective  characters.  The 
instinct-consciousness  is  an  associative  consciousness  in 
which  the  situation-stimulus  (the  first  term)  is  followed 
by  a series  of  organic  sensations,  the  sensations  accom- 
panying the  instinctive  movements.  These  processes, 
the  perception  of  the  situation  and  the  organic  conse- 
quences, hold  the  attention;  the  performance  of  the 
instinctive  movements  is  highly  pleasant,  their  inhibition 
highly  unpleasant.  In  other  words,  the  instinct-con- 
sciousness is  a complex  ‘feeling,’  not  differentiable  in 
type  from  other  serial  feelings.  Putting  together,  how- 
ever, the  two  sets  of  characters,  objective  and  subjective, 
we  have  a biological  or  psychophysical  phenomenon 
which  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  others  of  the  same 
class.  Two  remarks  may  be  added,  by  way  of  caution  : 

(1)  In  animals  endowed  with  memory,  and  therefore 
especially  in  man,  the  ‘pure’  instinct  will  occur  only  on 
the  first  presentation  of  the  appropriate  situation.  When 
the  situation  recurs,  the  reaction  to  it  will  be  compli- 
cated memory  of  the  foregone  instinctive  activities. 

(2)  Many  biologists  would  reduce  such  reactions  as  those 
of  ants  and  bees  to  mere  reflexes,  denying  the  presence 
of  mental  processes  in  these  creatures.  The  question  can- 
not  here  be  discussed : the  answer  to  it,  however,  does 
not  affect- the  definition  of  instinct  just  given.  Of  the 
origin  of  instinct  there  are  three  current  theories.  The 
first  regards  them  as  developments  from  the  reflex, — as 
reflexes  into  which  mental  process  has  in  some  way  been 

imported.  ’ The  second  regards  them  as  reductions  from 
the  impulse : actions,  at  first  performed  with  full  con- 
sciousness, have  gradually  been  mechanized,  retaining 
only  so  much  of  the  impulse-consciousness  as  is  indicated 
above  ; and  the  half-mechanized  actions  have  become 
ingrained  in  the  nervous  system,  and  so  inheritable.  The 
third  theory  suggests  that  individual  accommodations, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
species  until  congenital  variations  (the  material  of  natu- 
ral selection)  appear  to  replace  them  by  permanent  en- 
dowment This  last  is  the  most  recent  theory,  and  also, 
perhaps,  the  theory  which  stauds  in  the  forefront  of 
current  discussion.— Acquired  instinct,  an  instinct 
developed  by  definite  individual  experience  during  a 
smgle  lifetime.— Instinct-uetion,  in  psychol.,  the  hy- 
pothetical mode  of  reaction  of  an  isolated  living  celL 
See  the  quotation. 

•4. If  could  isolate  a living  cell  we  must  assume  that 
it  would  react  in  a definite  way  to  appropriate  stimuli, 
and  its  reactions  we  may,  if  we  choose,  call  its  ‘ in- 
stinct-actions. ’ 

Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  June  9, 1904, 

Instinctive  action.  See  faction.  ^ 


into:  a.s.  to  inspeak  hope  in  the  soul, 
inspection,  n.  2.  A district  subject  to  official 
inspection. 

•In  ,France  • • • forests  of  the  country  are  first  di- 
vided into  cantonments  and  then  into  about  500  inspec - 
toons.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  4,  1888. 

inspectoral  (in-spek^o-ral),  a.  [ inspector  + 
-aZ1.]  Pertaining  to  inspectors  or  to  their  du- 
ties. See  inspectorial. 

inspectorate,  n.  3.  The  position  of  an  inspec- 
tor; the  duty  or  work  of  an  inspector, 
inspectorate-general  (in-spek  " tor -at-  jen  'e- 
ral),  n.  The  office,  position,  and  duties  of  an 
inspector-general;  the  staff  of  an  inspector- 
. general. 

inspirationalist  (in-spi-ra/shoii-al-ist),  n.  [in- 
spirational + One  who  inspires,  or  who 

aims  to  inspire,  others;  one  whose  beliefs  tend 
to  inspire  others ; also,  one  who  professes  to 
. speak  or  act  under  spiritual  guidance, 
inspirationally  (in-spi-ra'shon-al-i),  aclv.  With 
inspiration;  in  a manner  tending  to  infuse  in- 
_ spiration. 

inspirator,  n.  2.  An  apparatus  for  inhaling 
. or  drawing  in  air,  gas,  or  vapor, 
inspirometer  (in-spi-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
inspirare , inspire,  4-  Gr.  fierpov , measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  air 
inspired. 

inspissant  (in-spis'ant),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  *in- 
spissam  {-ant-),  ppr.  of  *inspissare,  thicken, 

< in-  + spissus,  thick:  see  inspissate .]  I.  a. 
Inspissating ; thickening. 

II.  n.  That  which  thickens ; a remedy  which 
causes  a thickening  or  concentration  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body. 

inspissator  (in'spi-sa-tor),  w.  [NL.]  A double- 
walled  copper  vessel  containing  water  and 
employed  in  evaporating  water  from  blood- 


instep,  n.  3.  In  entom. , the  first  joint  of  an  f - . 
insect’s  tarsus  when  it  is  very  long  and  broad  * . ciml  la 
the  planta.  1 institute, 

instep-brake  (in' step -brak),  n.  Same  as 
. * crimping-brake. 

instigant  (in'sti-gant),  n.  [L.  instigans  {-ant-). 
ppr.  of  instigare,  instigate.]  An  instigator, 
instigative  (in'sti-ga-tiv),  a.  [ instigate  + -ive.] 

Haying  power  to  incite  or  instigate:  as,  insti-  a „ — U11UCI-  U1H. 

gative  suggestions  ; specifically,  noting  a type  cussion.  The  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Naval 
of  disposition  which  achieves  ends  by  inciting  4I*2Siut!.IS  at  ^nnapoHs,  Maryland, 
others  to  act.  Giddings,  Inductive  Sociol.  in,syltutlonalist  (m-sti-tu  shon-al-ist),  n.  [ in - 
p.  63.  9 stitutional  -f-  -istf\  A writer  on  institutes  or 

instinct,  n.  1.  The  definition  of ‘instinct,’ and  the  elemeiltai'y  ru'es  ( 3gpecially  on  legal  institutes. 

demarcation  of  the  range  of  instinct  in  the  individual  . ^ame  as  WStltutlSt. 

life,  have  long  constituted  a serious  difficulty,  both  for  mstitutionality  (in^sti-tn-shon-al'i-ti),  n.  A 

Kta  crp  nrsnnia  ova  ntiAn  -i-vx  n r.Hn/1  41, 


x 'sti-tor),  n.  [L.  institor , < ivsistere 
(pp.  institus),  set  up,  press  upon : see  insist.] 
In  civil  law , an  agent ; a factor ; a steward, 
nstitute,  n.—  Farmers’  institute,  a local  educational 
gathering  of  farmers,  conducted  either  by  a State  agri- 
cultural college  or  by  a special  officer,  in  which  lectures 
on  agricultural  subjects  are  given  by  specialists,  questions 
asked,  and  the  subjects  discussed.  Such  institutes  are 
held  m large  numbers  in  most  of  the  States,  usually 
occur  in  winter,  and  occupy  from  two  to  four  days. 
[U.  S.]  — Naval  institute,  a society  whose  object  is  to 
bring  interesting  naval  professional  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. Thfi  hpfldnimrt.fxra  nf  tho  TTnitc/l  x-., ..,.1 


ir  , v..  , . “»  . „ . a DC1Iuua  uimcujty  Dorn  lor 

the  biologist  and  for  the  psychologist.  Popular  psy- 
chology (which  rests  upon  a Cartesian  dualism,  and 
°Pe|’a^es  w.ith  the  ‘ faculties  ’ of  eighteenth-century  psy- 


\ 1 lOliV/Ji  (1 X 1 11]  , /*'•  /l 

stage  of  social  evolution  markedly  the  conver- 
sion of  customary  relations  into  true  institu- 
tions. J.  F.  Crowell. 


chology)  distinguishes  instinct,  as  the  dominant  faculty  . 

of  the  animal  mine  a- institutionalize  (in-sti-tu'shon-al-Iz),  v.  t. ; 


; “““'““'“I  wic  tJVJIlllimilD  lacuxty 

of  the  animal  mmd,  from  reason,  which  is  the  preroga-  _ _ 

S oflaCl“flX  institution 

the  catei-pillar  in  spinning  a cocoon,  the  bird’s  skill  in  f uzing.  _ [institutional  + -ize.]  To  turn  into  an 
nest-building,— all  these  things  are  ascribed  to  the  guid-  institution  ; give  institutional  form  or  order  to. 
mg  power  of  instinct  And  the  general  faculty  is  sub-  Inst.  ME  An  abbreviation  of  nf 

divided  into  such  minor  faculties  as  the  instinct  of  w . •luDrevi‘ltlon  or  Institute  OJ 

self-preservation,  the  parental  instinct,  the  play  instinct,  Mechanical  Engineers. 

of  cou1e’  is  no  attempt  at  analysis,  but  Inst.  N.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Institute  of 
merely  a more  or  less  complete  logical  classification  Naval  Architects  J 

under  a common  term.  Some  change,  no  doubt,  has  C,  5 , 

been  wrought  in  this  popular  view  by  the  doctrine  of  mstratlned  (m-strat  i-fid),  a. 

Ortranif*  AVAliifirv«  Tlin  J O.  ^ — j -I  ..  . ..  2 


-----  , 7.  por/uiai  new  uy  Dire  UUUUilie  OI  — w»*wvm*wu  yxu-oinu/u  JL  nu  J , it. 

organic  evolution.  The  gap  between  man  and  the  lower  fied.~\  Same  as  inter  stratified. 
ainir?iar  been  bridged;  instinct  and  reason  are  in-  inc+rnlrQ  a, 

cluded_ under  a ‘generic  identity’;  rudimentary  reason  lUStroite  (in  stl'OK),  n. 


[in2  + strati- 
[Eare.] 

; ,,  ...  [ini  + stroke1.]  In  an 

engine,  that  stroke  during  which  the  plunger 
enters  into  the  cylinder;  in  a single-acting 
engine,  the  exhaust  stroke. 

Suction  during  an  entire  outstroke  of  the  piston  ; . . . 
compression  during  the  following  instroke. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  18a 

-struk'shon-a-ri),  a.  [in- 

•»  juenuu.  ir  instinct  is  defined  simply  as  a physiologi-  sirucnon  -r  -ary.]  Instructional;  instructive, 
cal  phenomenon,  it  cannot  be  differentiated  from  other,  instruction-car  (in-struk'shon-kar),  n.  1 A 


eluded  under  a ‘generic  identity’;  rudimentary  reason 
is  ascribed  to  animals ; and  there  is  greater  readiness 
to  admit  an  instinctive  factor  in  human  conduct.  But, 
m principle,  the  common-sense  notion  of  instinct  is  the 
faculty-notion.  It  must  be  said  now,  that  the  term  instinct 
cannot,  m scientific  usage,  be  regarded  as  a psychological 
term,  ihe  phenomena  covered  by  the  word  are  bio- 
logical, in  the  widest  sense  of  this  adj’ective ; specif! 

P fill’ll  fVlQXr  4-^.  4-V,  r,  1 ■ ’ . ^ . 


instruction-car 

railroad-ear  arranged  for  the  instruction  and  insulator,  Petticoat-insulator,  an  insulator  with 

ovormnorinn  /-xr  niimnoonn  ..  — .3  4 f „ . , 1 v, ,1  ’ 


examination  of  engineers,  firemen,  and  train- 
hands.  It  is  fitted  with  a steam-hoiler,  heating 
apparatus,  and  working  models  of  air-brakes, 
train-signals,  and  other  train  appliances. — - 
2.  An  electric  car  on  a short  track,  in  a 
car-barn,  for  the  instruction  of  motormen  in 
the  control  of  electric  cars,  signaling,  the 
rules  of  the  road,  etc.  — 3.  A working  electric 
car  used  in  technical  schools  for  demonstra- 
tions and  practice  in  the  building  and  handling 
of  electric  cars, 
instrument, 


Cross-section  of  a Triple- 
petticoat Insulator. 


n.— Harp  instruments, 


music,  a 


general  term  lor  stringed  instruments  played  by  plucking 
or  twanging : opposed  to  bowed  instruments.  Harp  in- 
struments include  those  of  the  harp,  lyre,  lute,  and  zither 
classes.— Pravaz  instrument,  a form  of  syringe  for  hy- 
podermic injections.  — Tensile  instrument.  Same  as 
stringed  instrument  (which  see,  under  instrument , 3). — 
Time-sense  instrument,  in  exper.  psychol.,  an  instru- 
ment designed  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  time-conscious- 
ness, more  especially  in  the  study  of  the  temporal  differ- 
ential sensitivity,  of  temporal  illusion,  of  the  dependence 
of  temporal  estimation  upon  sense  department,  etc.  A 
typical  time-sense  instrument  consists  of  a metal  spoke  or 
radius,  rotated  at  various  speeds  and  with  uniformity  of 
rate,  within  a ring  which  carries  projecting  contact-pieces. 
As  the  radius  strikes  a contact-piece,  an  electrical  circuit 
is  momentarily  made,  and  the  making  of  the  circuit  coin- 
cides with  a sound,  flash,  pressure,  electric  shock,  etc. 
Very  brief  intervals  of  time,  marked  off  by  various  sense- 
stimuli,  are  thus  produced.  They  may  be  minimally  varied, 
by  the  shift  of  a contact-piece ; they  may  be  variously 


flaring  annular  base,  used  on 
overhead  electric  lines.  Petti- 
coat-insulators are  sometimes 
made  with  deeply  corrugated 
bases  and  are  then  called  double- 
petticoat or  triple-petticoat  in- 
sulators, according  to  their 
form.  — Pigtail-insulator,  an 
insulator  for  electric  lines 
which  is  provided  with  a piece 
of  iron  of  double  curvature  to 
which  the  wire  is  fastened. 

In  the  ‘ pigtail ' insulator  an  additional  iron  piece  in  the 
shape  of  an  S is  moulded  in  the  top. 

Reber,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.,  1902,  p.  721. 
Shackle-insulator,  a special  form  of  insulator  used  for 
the  support  of  overhead  lines  where  great  strength  is  re- 
quired.— Slot-insulator,  an  insulator  provided  with  a 
channel  through  which  the  wire 
passes.—  Strain-insulator,  an 
insulator  placed  between  an  over- 
head wire  or  cable  and  the  guy- 
wires  or  supports  by  means  of 
which  it  is  kept  stretched. — 
Umbrella-insulator,  an  insu- 
lator for  high-tension  circuits 
which  is  provided  with  a broad 
umbrella-shaped  cover  of  glass  or 
porcelain.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
insulator  are  thus  protected  from 
rain,  and  the  distance  over  the 
surface  which  leakage  currents 
must  traverse  between  the  wire  and  its  support  is  greatly 
increased. 


Umbrella-insulator. 


filled,  by  continuous  or  discrete  stimuli;  they  may  be  insuliform  (in'§u-li-f6rm),  a.  [L.  insula, 


island,  + forma , form.]  Like  an  island  or 
suggesting  an  island  on  a map:  used  in 
reference  to  markings  on  the  skins  of  animals, 
insulite  (in'su-lit),  n.  [insul(ate)  + -ite 2.]  A 
substance  made  by  impregnating  sawdust  with 
paraffin-oil  underpressure : used  for  electrical 
. insulation. 

insult,  v.t.  3.  In  pathol.,  to  injure;  inflict  trau- 
matism upon. 

The  patient’s  vitality  is  greatly  reduced  when  the  in- 
testines are  insulted,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
loops  adhering  in  malposition  and  giving  rise  to  intestinal 
obstruction.  Therapeutic  Gazette , Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  129. 

insult,  n.  5.  In  pathol.,  external  violence 
which  causes  a lesion, 
insur.  An  abbreviation  of  insurance . 
insurance,  n. — Cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  See 
★cos«2.  —Mutual  life-insurance  company,  an  insur- 
ance company  whose  fund  fcr  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  of  amounts  to  be  paid  upon  policies  issued  consists, 
not  in  capital  subscribed  or  furnished  by  outside  parties, 
but  of  premiums  mutually  contributed  by  the  parties  in- 
sured, each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  being  a policy-holder, 


Neumann’s  Time-sense  Instrument. 

a,  time-sense  disk  ; b , kymograph  drum  ; c,  rotating  spoke  ; 
d,  d,  d,  contact-pieces. 

presented  for  comparison  in  direct  succession,  or  separated 
by  variable  blank  intervals,  etc.  The  time-sense  instru- 
ment, in  some  form,  has  become  a standard  feature  of  the 
psychological  laboratory.— Tubular  instrument,  a 
wind-instrument  which  consists  of  a tube.— Vowel  in- 
strument, in  acoustics,  an  instrument  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  resonance  tones  of  the  voice,  and  thus  by  instru- 
mental synthesis  to  reproduce  the  vowel  sounds.  Scrip- 
m ture,  JExper.  Phonetics,  p.  290. 


intension 

fraction  for  computing  the  intensity  of  illumination.— 
Gauss  s integral,  according  to  Gauss,  for  a surface,  the 
total  curvature  of  a part  bounded  by  a closed  curve  is 
the  value,  when  the  integration  is  extended  over  this 
part,  of  the  double  integral  Kdo-,  wherein  K is  the 
measure  of  curvature  of  the  surface  at  every  point  and 
da  the  surface  element.— Probability  integral,  the  in- 
tegral which  expresses  the  area  of  tne  normal  curve  or 
curve  of  error  whose  equation  is 

1 -Ax2 
y = ;7=e  -x. 

K2t r 

Time  integral,  the  integral  of  a function  taken  over  an 
interval  of  time  or  between  two  time  limits.— Variation 
Of  an  integral,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  integral 
curve the  Vaned  culTe  ab°ve  its  value  along  the  original 

integralization  (in^e-gral-i-za'shon),  n.  [in- 
teg  I'alize  + - ation.~\  The  act  of  bringing  into 
. tb©  form  of  an  entire  function, 
integrand  (in 't e-grand),  n.  [L.  integrandus , 
tuture  perf.  part,  of  integrate , make  whole : see 
integrate.']  A mathematical  expression  inte- 
grated or  to  be  integrated. 

In  this  case  the  first  integrand  is  Poynting’s  Energy 
# *low  function.  Physical  Rev.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  101. 

integraph  (in'te-graf),  n.  [ inte(gral ) + Gr. 
ypa^eiVy  write.]  1.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  area  under  a curve  combined  with  a 
recording  device  which  draws  the  integral 
curve  of  the  curve  traced  by  the  point  of  the 
instrument ; an  integrator. 

. ^reas  measured  by  means  of  a planimeter  or  an 

integraph.  Thus  time  values  corresponding  to  different 
speed  values  are  known,  and  the  speed  time  curve  may  be 
plotted.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  July  18, 1903,  p.  96. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  value 
of  an  indefinite  integral. 

Integraphs  have  also  been  constructed,  by  aid  of  which 
ordinary  differential  equations,  especially  linear  ones,  can 
_ be  solved.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  583. 

integration,  n.  4.  The  determination  of  the 
average  rato  of  flow  of  a stream.  On  account 
ot  the  varying  friction  against  the  bottom, 
sides,  and  overlying  air,  this  value,  as  a rule, 
diners  from  the  rate  at  any  particular  place 
m the  cross-section  of  the  stream.  J.  W. 
Powell , Ilth  An.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
,1^*—  ^raPhic  integration,  integration  by  means 
of  the  integraph,  or  by  graphical  construction  of  the 
integral  curve  — Law  of  integration.  See  +law  1.— 
Mechanical  integration,  integration  by  an  integraph. 

Reciprocal  integration,  the  mutual  union  of  a male 
cell  and  a female  cell  to  form  a unit  or  fertilized  etrtr. 
[Rare.]  b 


°D°  °r  interbreeding  and  crossing,  with  care  or  under 
. v"°  soiicus  Business  ioi  an  insurance  company.  nature,  may  unite  by  means  of  reciprocal  intearatinn  — 

insurant  (m-skor'ant),  n.  One  whose  prop-  (fertilization) -two  molecular meclSms  mte°ratlon 
ircffieise™  7 ' .7"  erty  or  life  is  insured.  J.  A.  Ryder,  Biol.  Lectures,  1895,  p.  49. 

r.Srr  S insurgescence  (in-ser-jes'ens),  n.  [L  insurgere,  integrator,  n.- Amsler’s  Integrator,  an  instrument 

Sameas*im6ai™e.-Pulmona^nsufflciencv  sfe  nse’  be  lnsurgent,  + - escence .]  The  begin-  by  mf  ns  of  which  not  only  the  area  but  the  moment  and 
valvular  insufficiency.  - PylorSlnsufficlency^nabil.  nings  of  insurrection ; incipient  revolt  against  S^btainld  By  runntav  TnoinSr  m ’nT  flgur? 
ity  of  the  stomach  to  retain  food  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  authority.  instrument 

tricuspid  tnsuffi&ency ' 'lle^va^dSr  inmmenm  int-  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  interior  ; ( d ) of  in-  certain  wheels,  these  quantities  ’are  ascertataedVa^imp™ 
— Valvularlnsufflclency,  defecSve' closure*  of*  one  Cor  terpreter  ; (e)  oi  interval;  (f)  of  interjection.  . //+_  . n rT  . 

more  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  resulting  in  regurgita-  llltactlle  (m-tak'til),  a.  [w-3  + tactile.]  Im-  (in  te-gri-pal  l-al),  a.  [L.  mte- 

tion  of  the  blood  : called,  according  to  the  valve  affected,  perceptible  to  the  touch  : not  tactile  VGr’  wllole>  + pallium  + -fltfl.]  Same  as 

inflation  4“  The  u"ro“nost  of  “rfocorntir  intake,*-  8.  Land  taken  in  from  a waste  place,  . intcgropalliate. 

°n’  i • ine  process  ot  decorating  or  from  a common  or  tidal  river  ’ mtegritivet  (m-teg'n-tiv),  a.  [Irreg . inteq- 

p d y or  porceram  by  blowing color  on  the  intake- valve  (in'tak-valv),  n.  A valve  for  + 4ve^  Possessing  integrity.  Burns. 


surface  of  the  ware  through  a hollow  tube  over  t n*  at-  * t - ---  i\  h:  d 

the  end  of  which  gauze  has  been  stretched  coutrollmg  the  supply  of  a.  fluid  (air,  gas,  oil,  jn+eijec+ 
See  " .57*  SIJeronea-  steam,  or  water)  to  an  engine  or  machine.  intellect, 


N.  E.  D. 


* fee©  souffle  decoration , under  souffle. 
insula,  « . 2.  In  a Roman  city,  especially  Rome 
itself,  a building  composed  of  distinct  apart- 
ments let  to  several  families ; an  apartment- 
house  or  tenement-house,  in  distinction  from 
domus,  an  independent  residence.  Originally 
insulae  were  separated  by  passages  at  least  12  feet  wide, 
or  by  streets.  In  the  later  republic,  however,  stout  par- 
titions were  considered  sufficient.  Augustus  fixed  the 
height  of  an  insula  at  70  feet,  and  Trajan  at  60.  Shops 
usually  occupied  the  ground  floor  front 

3.  In  a smaller  Roman  city,  especially 
Pompeii,  a block  of  houses  entirely  surrounded 
by  streets. 

insular , ^.—Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  See  ■kbureau. 
insulated  (in'su-la-ted),  p.  a.  Being  in  a state 
of  insulation,  in  any  sense  of  that  word;  in  a 
restricted  sense,  so  remote  from  other  bodies 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible 
attraction,  as  solitary  or  isolated  stars, 
insulating-tape  (in'gu-la-ting-tap"),  n.  Tape 
impregnated  with  an  insulating  compound  and 


water)  to  an  engine  or  machine, 
intarsia  (in-tar'si-a),  n.  [It.  intarsia,  < in- 
tarsiare,  inlay,  < in-  + tarsia,  inlaid  work,  mar- 
quetry : see  tarsia.']  A highly  developed  form 
of  inlay  or  marquetry  in  wood  practised  in 
Italy  duringthe  Renaissance  period.  Theeariiest 
examples  are  found  on  ivory  boxes  made  in  Venice  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  By  using  various  colored  woods  and 
by  staining  with  different  colors,  excellent  pictorial 
effects  were  afterward  produced,  as  in  the  doors  of  the 
audience-chamber  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence. 


intarsiatura  (in-tar//si-a-to'ra),  n.  [It.  intar-  T-  ■ 
siatura,  < intarsiare : see  Mntarsia.]  The  pro-  Intellectual  aura,  memory, 


_ cess  of  making  tarsia  ; also,  the  resulting  work. 

integer,  « — Critical  integer,  an  integer  m so  con- 
nected with  a function  0t  that 


, n.— Economic  theory  of  Intellect,  an 

extreme  form  of  pragmatism  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ernst  Mach, 
according  to  which  general  concepts  and  intelligence 
generally  serve  a purely  economical  purpose  in  enabling 
us  to  foresee  how  a given  line  of  conduct  will  be  adapted 
to  our  wishes.  More  moderate  pragmatists  maintain  that 
desires  and  ends  of  all  kinds  essentially  involve  general 
concepts,  so  that,  since  i economy  is  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  and  supposes  that  there  are  ends,  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  general  concepts  have  only  an  eco- 
nomic utility.  Common  sense  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
human  mind  can  create  ideas  entirely  unlike  anything 
real,  and  therefore  it  is  incredible  that  purpose  should  be 
purely  illusory. 

See  +aura\ , etc. 
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for  increasing  contours  inclosing  successive  singulari- 
ties of  0t  (of  which  there  is  an  infinite  series)  tends  toward 
" - Ordinal  integer,  a mark  attached  to  an  object  to 


indicate  its  place  in  series  or  row. 


Integrable 


See  *< 


group 4 


Intellectualistic  psychology.  See  ^psy- 
chology. 

Intelligence  officer,  an  officer  of  a bureau  or  department 
of  intelligence. 

intelligize  (in-tel'i-jlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

intelligized,  ppr.  intelligizing . [ lr.intellig(ere ), 

understand,  + -ize.]  T.  intrans.  To  think; 
use  the  intellectual  powers. 

n.  trans.  To  receive  or  take  into  or  by  the 
intellect;  assimilate  mentally. 


used  as  a covering  for  electric  wires  or  other  ^miftion  I'  ^ Total.—  Integral  curve,  intend,  v.  t.  9.  To  manage;  superintend; 


conductors. 

insulating-tube  (in'sii-la-ting-tub'O,  «•  Atube 

of  non-conducting  material,  used  to  protect  a 
conductor,  around  which  it  is  placed,  from 
electric  leakage. 

insulation-meter  (in-su-la,shon-me,/t6r),  n. 
A direet-readinginstrument  forithe  determina- 
tion of  electric  insulation. 

III.  45 


equation,  series.  See  -kcurve , etc. 

II.  n — Elementary  integral,  a fundamental  inte- 
gral, one  of  the  simplest  of  its  kind. — Fresnel’s  inte- 
grals, the  two  integrals 


= / cos  <f>  ds,  and  y = J ' sin  <f) 


ds, 


in  which  x and  y are  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  a 
Cornu  spiral,  0 is  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the 
spiral  at  that  point  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  ds  is  an  element 
of  arc.  Fresnel’s  integrals  are  used  in  the  theory  of  dif- 


. supervise.  K.  E.  D. 
intendment,  n.— Double  intendment,  double  mean- 
ing : said  of  a word  or  phrase  which  has  two  meanings. 
See  double  entendre. 

intens.  An  abbreviation  of  intensive. 
intension,  n.  4.  In  biol.,  the  origin  of  a new 
variety,  race,  or  species  from  individuals  which 
are  restricted  from  free  interbreeding  with 
their  kind. 


intension 

I now  call  the  certainty  that  some  form  of  divergent 
transformation  will  arise  when  intergeneration  is  pre- 
vented, the  principle  of  intension. 

J.  T.  Gulick,  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  1888, 

[p.  216. 

intensionally  (in-ten'shon-al-i),  adv.  So  as  to 
denote  the  sum  of  the  characters  given  as  a 
definition  of  a term. 

A class  may  be  defined  either  extensionally,  by  an 
enumeration  of  its  terms,  or  intensionally , by  the  concept 
which  denotes  its  terms.  Nature , Sept.  3,  1903,  p.  411. 

intensity,  u. — Calorific  intensity.  See  Acalorific . — 
Communal  intensity,  increase  of  numbers  or  activity, 
as  of  insects  and  parasitic  fungi,  in  conditions  of  increased 
population  and  cultivation. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  insects  and  fungi  spread  more 
rapidly  than  formerly  because  of  the  greater  number  and 
continuity  of  orchards,  just  as  contagious  diseases  spread 


tion  of  one  variety  of  cells  by  the  agglutinins 
produced  by  a closely  related  variety. 

These  results  will  be  seen  to  bear  out  Cushing’s  results 
in  his  experiments  upon  Bacillus  0,  that  inter-agglutina- 
tions do  not  necessarily  occur  between  closely  related 
varieties  of  bacilli. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Oct.  1,  1901,  p.  640. 
interalar  (in-ter-a'lar),  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
+ ala , wing,  + -af3.]  Situated  between  the 
wings. 

Thorax.  Dark  metallic  green  above,  with  all  the  su- 
tures and  the  interalar  space  black. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1902,  1.  86. 

interambulacral,  a.  II.  n.  In  eehinoderms, 
one  of  the  plates  which  form  the  skeleton . 

The  inter ambulacrals  lie  in  single  columns  between  the 
ambulacra.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  621. 

faster  in 'cities  than  in' the  country!  In  the  small  and  interanode  (in-t£r-an'od),  n.  [inter-  + anode. ] 

ic/il  n tad  Arnh  o ivl  o of  f . iTuimi*  doira  funrri  on/I  inaoeto  nmrn  rrn  . a.  . -1  . 


isolated  orchards  of  former  days,  fungi  and  insects  were 
confined  within  closer  areas.  This  phenomenon  of  rapid 
distribution,  due  to  greater  extent  of  host-plants,  may  be 
termed  communal  intensity. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  185. 
Intensity-rhythm,  intensity-verse.  See  Arhythm, 
Averse?. — Mean  spherical  intensity,  in  photom.,  the 
value  of  the  intensity  of  a source  of  light,  obtained  by 
averaging  the  intensities  in  all  directions ; the  total  flux 


That  one  of  two  metal  plates,  placed  between 
the  terminals  of  an  electrolytic  cell  in  the  path 
of  the  current,  from  which  metal  is  dissolved 
away. 

interantennary  (in'ter-an-ten'a-ri),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + NL.  antenna  4-  -ary.']  Situ- 
ated between  the  antenna;, 
from  a source  of  light,  in  lumens,  divided  by  4 ir;  the  mean  interapertural  (in-t6r-ap'6r-tur-al),  a.  [L 
radius  vector  of  the  surface  of  spherical  distribution  from  • ■ ■ ■ - - ■ . -■  . ;<  - 

a light  source.— Unit  of  luminous  Intensity.  See 
kunit. — Unit  of  photometric  Intensity.  See  kunit, 
and  photometric  standard,  under  photometric. 


inter,  between,  + apertura , aperture,  + -al  1.] 
Situated  between  the  apertures : as,  the  in- 
terapertural spaces  in  the  zoaria  of  the  Bryozoa. 
intensive,  a.  b.  In  agri,  concentrated  (culti-  interarcualis  (in-ter-iir-ku-aTis),  n. ; pi.  inter- 

■L’  ' arcuales  (-lez).  [NL.]  One  of  the  muscles 

lying  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  branchial 
arches. 

The  inter  arcuales  are  divided  into  two  systems  of 
muscles.  Amer.  Nat.  Dec.,  1905,  p.  914. 


vation) : designating  high  culture,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  a small  area  well  tilled,  the  purpose 
being  to  secure  the  most  from  every  acre  of 
land  by  means  of  the  application  of  labor  and 

fertilizers  and  the  most  thorough  tillage.  Com-  . ......  _ . . .. 

pare  *extensive,  5. — 6.  In  patliol.,  noting  the  mterassociation  (in  ter-a-so-si-a  shon),  n.  In 
- *•  - - - psycho!.,  reciprocal  or  mutual  association. 

The  perceptions  of  the  various  parts  of  a letter  shoot 
together  into  the  perception  of  the  whole  letter,  the  part 
perceptions  mutually  assisting  each  other  according  as, 
from  being  often  presented  together,  they  have  habits  of 
interassociation.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  300. 


treatment  of  disease  by  very  large  or  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  or  by  remedies  of' 
greatly  i ncreased  strength  or  activity.  Lancet, 

June  6,  1903,  p.  1605.—  Intensive  blue,  feeling, 
magnitude.  See  khlue,  etc. 
intention,  n.  10.  In  Rom.  Catli.  theol.,  in  iff-  interasteric  (in/'ter-as-ter'ik),  a.  [L.  inter, 
erence  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  between,  + NL.  asterion  + -ic.]  Situated  be- 
the  actual  will,  on  the  part  of  the  one  admin-  tween  the  two  asteria.  See  asterion. 
istrating,  to  perform  seriously  the  rites  pre-  interastral  (in-t6r-as'tral),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
scribed  by  the  church,  and  to  do  nothing  to  tween,  + astrum,  star,  + -aZL]  Situated  or tak- 


show  contrary  intention, 
intentionally,  adv.  2.  In  intention  only. 

In  this  manner  I quitted  the  fact  [of  murder]  intention- 
ally a hundred  and  a hundred  times. 

Defoe , Capt.  Singleton,  p.  11. 

interacademic  (in-tev-ak-a-dem'ik),  a.  [in- 
ter + academy  + -ic.]  Common  to  or  ex- 


ing  place  between  or  among  the  stars. 

Interatheriidae  (in"ter-ath-e-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Interatherwm,  the  type  genus,  + -idee.] 
A family  of  the  Typotheria  which  contains  ex- 
tinct mammals  of  moderate  size,  with  com- 
plete dentition,  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Forma- 
tion (Miocene  ?)  of  Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1887. 


-i  11,  1 -l  • CIUll  1 ITXIUDvIlC  5 I Ul  J-  (IllltlU 111 <t . XI  / / ffy  I / f ( V I v\/ , J.UUI  • 

changed  between  two  or  more  academies  or  interaural  (in-ter-a'ral),  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
acadmnu*,  institutions.  i .....  i _n"-.  ctu.  . ... . j i.  ...  . . ,1 


academic  institutions, 
interacinar  (in-ter-as'i -nar),  a.  [ inter - 4- 
acinus  4-  -ar3.]  Same  as  inter  acinous. 

Lewaschew  . . . thought  that  he  was  able  to  transform 
small  groups  of  acini  into  typical  interacinar  islets,  thus 
increasing  their  number  at  the  expense  of  the  secreting 
tissue.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Jan.  15,  1901,  p.  398. 

interactionism  (iu-ter-ak'skon-izm),  n.  [ in - 


4-  auris,  ear,  4-  -all.]  Situated  between  the 
ears. 

interbed  (in-ter-bed'),  v.  i.  and  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interbedded , ppr.  iuterbedding.  To  take  or 
cause  to  take  a position  of  conformable  strati- 
fication in  a sedimentary  series : chiefly  used 
in  the  passive:  as,  to  be  interbedded. 


teraction  4*  •ism,.]  The  metaphysical  opinion  interbedding  (in-ter-bed'ing),  n.  In  geol.,  the 


that  body  and  mind,  having  like  modes  of  exis- 
tence, act  and  react  upon  each  other  some- 
what as  two  bodies  may  do,  and  that  this  is 
the  maimer  in  which  forces  acting  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  affect  the  mind  and  in  which 
volitions  produce  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
Those  who  hold  this  opinion  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
materialists  for  several  reasons,  among  which  is  their 
belief  that  matter  can  not  feel,  as  the  soul  can  ; but  they 
do  hold  the  mind  to  be,  in  important  respects,  similar  to 
matter.  The  principal  advocate  of  this  opinion  is  Lotze, 
who  is  particularly  explicit  in  details  in  his  “ Microcos- 
mus”  and  “Medicinal  Psychology.” 

Interactionism  seems  almost  to  necessitate  two  juxta- 
posed realities  exchanging  influences,  and  thus  to  imply  a 
metaphysical  dualism. 

C.  A.  Strong,  Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  33. 

Interactionism  has  to  maintain,  in  this  concrete  form  of 


process  or  property  of  forming  a member  in  a 
conformably  stratified  series  of  rocks. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  along  the  contact  there  is 
more  or  less  interbedding  as  though  sedimentation  was  at 
times  interrupted  by  lava  flows  and  then  again  was  re- 
sumed under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Amer.  Geol.,  March,  1904,  p.  136. 
interbody  (iu'ter-bod'i),  n.  [inter-  + body.] 
An  amboceptor  of  normal  blood-serum,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  result  on  special 
immunization. 

interborough  (in-ter-bur'o),  a.  [inter-  + bor- 
ough.] Existing  or  forming  a communication 
between  boroughs : as, 
the  interborough  railway 
in  New  York. 


the  ‘survival  theory,'  that  the  mental  process  as  such  is  mterbrachial membrane, in 


an  aid  to  evolution. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1902,  p.  459. 
interactionist  (in-ter-ak'shon-ist),  n.  and  a. 
[interaction  + -('«#.]  I.  n.  An  adherent  of  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  interactionism.  C.  A. 
Strong,  Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  33. 

II.  a.  Consonant  to  the  metaphysical 
theory  of  interactionism.  C.  A.  Strong,  Why 
the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  23. 
interadventual  (in"ter-ad-ven'tu-al),  a.  Of 


certain  cephalopods,  the  web- 
like fold  which  unites  the 
arms  and  sometimes  reaches 
nearly  to  their  extremities,  as 
in  Amphitretus. 

intercadence  (in-ter- 

ka'dens),  n.  [inter-  + 
cadence.]  The  intercur- 
rence  of  an  extra  pulse- 
heat  between  two  nor- 
mal pulsations. 


or  pertaining  to  the  interval  between  the  first  int  cadent  (in-t6r-ka'- 
sfinnnd  nilvftnt  nf  flhrist,  WnriipM  mtercaaent  (m-ter-Kd  - 


and  second  advent  of  Christ.  Warfield. 
interagglutinate  (in//ter-a-glo/ti-nat),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  interagglutinated,  ppr.  interag- 
glutinating.  [inter-  + agglutinate.]  To  cause 
interagglutination. 

Varieties  of  bacilli,  related  closely  in  morphology  and 
cultural  reactions,  do  not,  as  a rule,  produce  serums  which 
inter -agglutinate. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Oct.  1,  1901,  p.  642. 

interagglutination  (in^tfer-a-gld-ti-na'shon), 
n.  [inter-  + agglutination.]  The  agglutina- 


Interbrachial  Membrane. 

( Amphitretus  pelagic  us.) 

a,  funnel ; b,  pouch  in  the 
mantle;  c,  eyes;  d , inter- 
brachial  membrane.  (Cooke, 
after  Hoyle.)  (From  Parker 
and  Haswell’s  “ Zoology.”) 


dent),  a.  [inter-  + ca- 
dent.] Intercurrent ; 
falling  between : said 
of  an  occasional  pulse- 
beat  coming  between 
two  heats  of  the  normal  rhythm, 
intercalarium  (in//ter-ka-la'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  in- 
tercalaria  (-a).  [NL.:  see  intercalary.]  A seg- 
ment intercalated  or  inserted  between  two 
vertebra',  on  either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  side 


intercompany 

of  the  vertebral  column.  Ill  the  latter  case  the  in- 
tercalarium  would  be  homologous  with  an  intercentrum 
or  hypocentrum : in  the  first  instance  it  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  interdorsalia  of  Gadow.  Intercalaria 
occur  typically  in  the  vertebral  column  of  sharks.  Philos. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1893,  ser.  B,  p.  83. 

intercalary,  a.  4.  In  anat additional;  su- 
pernumerary; inserted  between  other  parts, 
as  the  cartilages  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  in  many  elasmobranchs. 

In  all  recent  forms  the  neural  arch  is  converted  into  a 
closed  canal  by  the  insertion  of  intercalary  "pieces  be- 
tween the  neural  processes  and  the  spine. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  Vert.  Zool.,  p.  234. 

intercalicular  (in/''ter-ka-lik'u-]iir),  a.  [L.  in- 
ter, between,  + caliculus , a cup,  + -ar3.]  Situ- 
ated between  the  calyces:  as,  intercalicular 
gemmation  in  corals.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
1899,  p.  752. 

Intercanal  system,  in  calcareous  sponges,  a system  of 
irregular  spaces,  really  external  to  the  sponge,  in  which 
the  water  circulates  before  passing  through  the  pores  into 
the  gastral  cavity. 

intercanalicular  (in//ter-kan-a-lik'u-1ar),  a. 
[L.  inter,  between,  + canaliculus,  a small 
channel,  + -ar3.]  In  some  of  the  silicions 
sponges,  noting  a series  of  cavities  or  inter- 
stices on  the  sponge-body  lying  among  the 
tubes  or  folia;  constituting  the  skeleton,  as  in 
the  Mzeandrospongidie. 

intercapillary  (in-ter-kap'i-la-ri),  a.  [inter- 
+ capillary.]  Between  or  among  the  capillary 
blood-vessels. 

intercarpellary  (in-ter-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [in- 
ter- + carpellary.]  In  bot.,  situated  between 
carpels. 

intercatenated  (in-tbr-kat'e-na-ted),  a.  [in- 
ter- + catenate  + -ed2.]  Chained  together; 
linked  firmly  together:  as,  intercatenated  ideas, 
intercathode,  interkathode  (in-ter-kath'od), 
n.  [L.  inter,  between,  4-  E.  cathode.]  That 
one  of  two  metal  plates,  placed  between  the 
terminals  of  an  electrolytic  cell  in  the  path  of 
the  current,  upon  which  metal  is  deposited, 
intercentrum,  n.  2.  Same  as  centrum,  2 (a). 
Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1890. 

intercepted  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  macli.,  a T- 
shaped  cylindrical  vessel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  engines  to  prevent  particles  of  water 
from  being  carried  into  the  cylinder  with  the 
steam;  a steam-separator.  The  steam,  in  its 
passage  through  the  intercepter,  meets  a diaphragm- 
plate  by  which  the  water  is  thrown  out  and  is  subse- 
quently drawn  off  by  a drain-cock, 
interception-band  (in-ter-sep'slion-band),  n. 
In  physiol,  and  psychophysics,  a narrow  band  of 
color  produced,  under  certain  conditions  of 
experiment,  by  the  passage  of  a pendulum  or 
other  light  rod  .across  a bicolor  disk  observed 
with  the  resting  eye : so  called,  as  opposed  to 
illusion-band,  because  it  is  due  to  the  purely 
geometrical  relations  of  the  disk  and  the  in- 
tercepting pendulum. 

Harvard  Psychol.  Studies,  I.  190. 
interceptor  (in-t6r-sep'tpr),  n.  Same  as  inter- 
cep  ter. 

interchanger,  n.  2.  That  part  of  an  appara- 
tus for  the  liquefaction  of  air  wherein  the 
compressed  air  is  allowed  to  expand  and  is 
thus  cooled  to  its  point  of  liquefaction, 
intercivic  (in-ter-siv'ik),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, 4-  civis,  citizen,  + -ic.]  Existing  or 
taking  place  between  citizens  of  the  same 
place  : as,  an  intercivic  contest, 
intercollision  (in ;ter-ko-lizh ' on) , n.  [inter- 
+ collision.]  laphys.,  a collision  between  the 
independently  moving  particles  of  a gas  or 
other  medium.  Elect.  Rev.,  Aug.  8, 1903,  p.  172. 
intercolumniary  (in,/ter-ko-lum'ni-a-ri),  a.  [L. 
inter columnium,  space  between  columns,  + 
-ary2.]  Same  as  intercolumnar . 
intercommissural(in,/ter-kp-rnis'n-ral),  a.  [in- 
fer- + commissural.]  Situated  between  com- 
missures: as,  the  inter  commissural  recess,  a 
depression  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
commissures  in  the  lamina  terminalis  of  the 
reptile  brain.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London, 
Zool.,  July,  1903,  p.  471. 
intercommuner  (in//ter-kq-mu'ner),  «.  1.  In 

Scots  law,  one  who  intercommunes  with  a de- 
nounced person  or  a rebel.  See  letters  of  in- 
ter communing,  under  intercommune. — 2.  One 
who  communicates  or  conducts  negotiations 
between  other  parties ; an  intermediary, 
intercommunicative  ( in"  ter-ko-m  u ' n i-ka-t  iv ) , 
a.  [inter-  + communicative.]  Inclined  to  be 
communicative  with  each  other;  disposed 
toward  mutual  exchange  of  opinions,  know- 
ledge, or  facts. 

intercompany  (’in-ter-kuin'pa-ni),  a.  [inter- 


intercompany 


interferometer 


+ company.']  Existing  between,  or  among, 
two  or  more  companies. 

Within  a great  corporation  proper  co-operation  allows 
of  many  “ intercompany  ” economies. 

Electrochem.  and  Metal.  Industry , May,  1905,  p.  167. 

intercomparable  (in-ter-kom'pa-ra-t>l),  a.  [ in- 
ter- + comparable.]  Capable  of  being  com- 
pared. 

intercompare  (inHer-korn-par'),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  intercompared,  ppr.  intercomparing, 
[inter-  + compare.]  To  compare. 

The  labors  of  Bessel,  Clarke  and  others  in  intercompar- 
ini I geodetic  standards.  Science,  Jan.  13, 1905,  p.  46. 

intercomparison  (in^ter-korn-par'i-son),  n. 
[inter-  + comparison.]  The  act  of  intercom- 
paring or  comparing. 

The  opportunities  for  intercomparison  afforded  of  late 
years.  Burlington  Mag.,  III.  257. 

intercondylic  (in,/ter-kon-dil'ik),  a.  [inter- 
+ condyle  + -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  relating  to  the 
distance  between  two  condyles, 
interconvertibility  (in"ter-kon-vera'ti-bil'i-ti), 
n.  Mutual  convertibility ; interchangeable- 
ness. 

interconvertibly  (in,?ter-kon-ver'ti-bli),  adv. 
In  a reciprocally  convertible  manner, 
intercooler  (in-tfer-ko'ler),  n.  [inter-  + cooler.] 
A device  for  cooling  air  as  it  passes  from  one 
cylinder  of  a compressor  to  the  next : similar 
to  a condenser.  It  usually  consists  of  a cylindrical 
shell  in  which  are  fitted  tube-plates  and  tubes  for  the 
cooling  water. 

intercortical  (in-ter-kor'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + cortex  (cor tic-),  bark,  + -all.] 
Within  the  cortex:  as,  the  intercortical  cavities 
in  certain  sponges.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
1902,  p.  215. 

intercostal,  a.  2.  In  iron  ship-building,  noting 
a structural  member  composed  of  a number  of 
short  pieces  fitted  in  the  spaces  between  a 
series  of  other  continuous  structural  mem- 
bers which  it  crosses:  as,  an  intercostal  floor- 
plate,  one  in  which  the  floor  is  in  short  pieces 
between  the  longitudinals ; an  intercostal 
keelson,  intercostal  longitudinal,  one  in  short 
pieces  between  the  frames;  an  intercostal 
angle-bar,  intercostal  seam-strap,  one  in  short 
pieces  between  frames  or  deck-beams,  etc. 

When  the  deep  vertical  transverse  plates  forming  the 
floors  only  extend  between  the  keelsons,  girders  or  longi- 
tudinals, and  are  attached  to  them  by  angle  bars,  the 
floors  are  called  intercostal  floors  . . . when  the  keel- 
sons, girders,  or  longitudinals  extend  only  between  the 
frames  and  floors,  they  are  called  intercostal  keelsons, 
girders,  and  longitudinals.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  591. 

intercostally  (in-ter-kos'tal-i),  adv.  In  iron 
ship-building,  (worked  or  fitted)  in  intercostal 
pieces.  Marine  Rev.,  Nov.  17,  1898. 
intercotylar  (in-ter-kot'i-lar),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + NL.  cotyle  + -ar3.]  In  anat., 
lying  between  two  cotyke ; specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  region  betwpen  the  cup-shaped 
depressions  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsus  of  a bird  which  receives  the  articu- 
lar faces  of  the  tibiotarsus. 

(The  tarso-metatarsusj  of  the  Grebe  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Diver  by  the  larger  size  of  the 
intercotylar  tubercle. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  1041. 

intercourse,  n — Intersubjective  intercourse.  See 

•kintersubjective. 

intercrinal  (in-ter-kri'nal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + crinis,  hair,  +-aP.]  Between  hairs ; 
specifically  applied  to  the  material  cementing 
or  uniting  the  hairs  to  form  the  horns  of  some 
ruminants. 

Nitsclie  has  shown  that  the  sheath  [horn  of  the  prong- 
buck]  is  an  aggregation  of  sparse  hairs  connected  by 
much  intercrinal  horn-substance  . . . 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  213. 

Intercrural  ganglion.  Same  as  * ganglion 

isthmi, 

intercupola  (in’tfer-ku'po-la),  n.  [ inter - + 

cupola.]  Same  as  Mnterdoine. 
intercurrent,  a.  3.  Noting  a pulse  in  which 
there  is  an  occasional  supernumerary  beat, 
intercuspidal  (in"ter-kus'pi-dal),  a.  [L.  in- 
ter, between,  + cuspis  (cuspid-),  point,  + -al1.] 
Situated  between  cusps, 
interdeal  (in-ter-deT),  v.  i.  [inter-  + deal1, 
v.]  To  deal  together  or  reciprocally, 
interdenominational  (in^ter-df-nom-i  -na'- 
shon-al),  a.  [inter-  + denomination  + -al1.] 
Taking  place  between  religious  denomina- 
tions ; having  the  common  support  of  such 
denominations. 

Interdental  splint.  See  *splint. 
interdepend  (m#t6r-de-pend'),  v.  i.  [inter-  + 
depend .]  To  depend  upon  each  other. 


interdependently  (in//ter-de-pen'dent-li),  adv. 
In  a reciprocally  dependent  way. 
interdespise (m"ter-des-piz'),r.  f.; pret.  andpp. 
interdespised,  ppr.  interdespising.  [inter-  + des- 
pise.] To  despise  reciprocally, 
interdestructive  (in"ter-de-struk'tiv),  a. 
[inter-  + destructive.]  Causing  mutual  de- 
struction ; reciprocally  destructive, 
interdict,  n.  5.  Inlaw,  an  incompetent;  one 
judicially  declared  to  be  incapable  of  caring 
_ for  his  person  or  estate.  See  interdiction,  2. 
interdictor  (in-ter-dik'tor),  n.  In  Scots  late, 
one  who  causes  an  interdiction,  that  is,  a legal 
restraint  upon  a person  of  weak  mind  who 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon, 
interdiffusive  (m'ter-di-fu'siv),  a.  [inter-  + 
diffusive.]  Mutually  diffusive, 
interdiffusivity  (in"  ter-di  f-u-si  v 'i-ti) , n.  [in- 
terdiffusive +-ity.]  The  physical"  constant  or 
coefficient  which  expresses  the  rate,  in  cubic 
centimeters  per  second,  at  which  two  fluids 
diffuse  into  each  other  through  the  unit  area 
of  a horizontal  plane  separating  them : as,  the 
interdiffusivity  of  C02  and  02  is  about  0.140 
cm2 

sec.  Poynting  and  Thomson,  Properties  of 
Matter,  p.  196. 

interdigit  (in-ter-dij'it),  n.  [inter-  + digit.] 
The  fold  between  any  two  adjacent  fingers  or 
toes. 

interdiscal  (in-ter-dis'kal),  a.  [inter-  + dis- 
cal.]  In  entom.,  situated  between  the  discal 
spots  on  the  wing  of  a lepidopterous  insect. 
Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1903,  p.  504. 
interdistichal  (in-ter-dis'ti-kal),  n.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + E.  distichal.]  In  the  calyx  of  the 
Crinoidea,  one  of  the  plates  lying  in  the  inter- 
radial  areas  between  the  distichals  of  the  rays. 
See  *distichal. 

interdome  (in'ter-dom),  n.  [inter-  + dome.] 
In  a masonry  cupola,  the  spaee  between  the 
inner  and  outer  shell ; by  extension,  the  space 
between  the  inner  masonry  cupola  and  the 
outer  dome-like  roof  of  wood  or  metal,  as  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London.  Also  called  inter- 
cupola. 

interdorsale  fin  " 1 6 r-d  fir-  s a ' 1 e ) , n. ; pi.  interdor- 
salia  (-li-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  interdorsalis,  < L. 
inter,  between,  + dorsum,  back.]  One  of  a 
pair  of  cartilages  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  noto- 
chord, posterior  to  the  basidorsalia : commonly 
used  in  the  plural. 

interelectrode  (m,/ter-e-lek,trod),  n.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + E.  electrode.]  A metal  plate  in- 
serted between  the  terminals  of  an  electrolytic 
cell. 

interest,  n.  Law  of  Interest,  in  psychol.  s ee*lawi. 
— Reversionary  interest,  the  future  interest  one  has  in 
lands  now  in  the  possession  of  another ; also  the  remainder 
of  an  estate  after  a lesser  estate  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 

interestuarine  (in-ter-es'tu-a-rin),  a.  [L.  in- 
ter, between,  + sestuarium,’  estuary,  + -ine1.] 
Situated  between  estuaries, 
interfault  (in'ter-falt),  a.  In  geol.,  situated 
between  two  faults : applied  to  the  contained 
block  of  rock. 

interfelted  (in-ter-fel'ted),  a.  [inter-  + felt3 
+ -ed3.]  In  geol.,  a descriptive  term  some- 
times applied  to  beds  or  layers  of  sedimentary 
or  metamorphic  rocks  which  are  closely  in- 
volved with  one  another, 
interfenestral  (iu"ter-fe-nes/tral),  a.  [L.  in- 
ter, between,  +fenestra,  window,  + -al1.]  Situ- 
ated or  placed  between  the  windows  or  be- 
tween any  two  windows : as,  an  interfenestral 
panel;  the  interfenestral  space, 
interfenestration  (m-tfir-fen-es-tra'shon),  n. 
[NL.,  " inter fenestratio(n-),  < inter,  between, 
+ fenestra,  window.]  The  space  between 
two  windows;  by  extension,  the  treatment 
of  a front  so  that  the  windows  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  shall  be  artistically  proportioned, 
interferant  (in-tfir-fer'ant),  n.  [Prop,  in- 
terferent;  < interfere  + -ant  (-ent).]  In 
Amer.  patent  law,  a party  who  goes  into  in- 
terference. See  interference,  4. 
interfere,  i.  5.  In  base-ball,  to  obstruct  un- 
fairly a runner  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  reach 
a base ; also,  so  to  obstruct  a catcher  or  fielder 
who  is  endeavoring  to  handle  or  throw  the 
hall. — 6.  In  foot-ball,  to  interpose  between  a 
runner  and  would-be  tacklers  in  order  to  assist 
the  former. 

interference,  «.  6.  In  base-ball  and  foot-ball, 
the  act  of  interfering.  See  * interfere , v.  i.,  5 

and  6.— Interference  comparator.  S ee+comparator,  I. 


interference-bands  (in-ter-fer'ens-bandz),  n. 
pi.  In  optics,  bands  of  color  produced  by  the 
interference  of  light-waves.  Where  the  hands  are 
due  ro  diffraction  at  a straight  edge  they  are  straight  and 
parallel ; in  other  cases  they  may  be  annular,  as  in  New- 
ton’s rings,  or  hyperbolic,  or  they  may  have  a variety  of 
other  forms  determined  by  the  conditions  under  which 
interference  occurs.  Also  called  interference  fringes.  See 
diffraction,  1,  and  interference,  5. 

interference-fringe  (in-ter-fer  'ens  -frinj),  n. 

See  interference , 5. 

interfere nce-tube  (in-ter-fer 'ens-tub),  n.  A 
tube  of  such  form  as  to  afford  two  paths,  ad- 
justable as  to  length,  to  a train  of  acoustic  or 
electrical  waves,  thus  producing  the  phenom- 
enon of  interference. 

Through  interference  tubes  with  two  branches  only 
those  vibrations  are  transmitted  which  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  branches. 

G.  Quincke,  in  Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n,  1901,  p.  39. 

interferential  (in^ter-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [ inter- 
ference + - ial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
interference  of  wave-systems,  specifically, 
of  light-waves — Interferential  methods,  methods 
specifically  for  the  measurement  of  small  distances,  in 
which  the  phenomena  arising  from  the  interference  of 
light  are  employed.  See  ■^interferometer  and  refractom- 
eter. 

interfering-shoe  (in-ter-fer'ing-sho),  n.  A 
horseshoe  designed  to  cure  or  prevent  inter- 
ference in  a horse  ; an  interference-strap. 
See  interference , 3. 

interferometer  (in^ter-fe-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
< interference')  + Gr.  perpovy  measure.  1 An 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  lengths  by 
means  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
interference  of  two  rays  of  light.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  interferometer  is  chiefly  due  to  Michelson, 
but  the  instrument  in  its  modern  form  is  based  upon 
an  extension  of  the  principle  used  by  Jamin  in  his 
refractometer.  The  Jamin  refractometer  was  designed 
for  the  measurement  of  the  indexes  of  refraction  of  trans- 
parent bodies  by  means  of  the  retardation  of  a ray  of 
light  passing  through  a given  thickness  of  the  substance 
as  indicated  by  its  manner  of  interference  with  a ray  not 
thus  retarded.  In  this  refractometer  two  plates  of  parallel 
glass  of  equal  thickness,  silvered  on  the  back,  are  mounted 
in  a vertical  position  with  their  faces  parallel  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  One  of  these  plates,  AA,  makes  an  angle  of  45* 
with  the  axis  of  the  instrument ; the  second,  BB,  can  be 
turned  about  a vertical  axis  and  its  distance  from  A A can 
be  altered  at  will.  A beam  of  light  passes  through  the 
slit  S and  a portion  of  it  reflected  from  the  first  face  of 
AA  reaches  the  other  plate  BB.  That  portion  of  this 
ray  which  penetrates  the  second  plate  and  is  reflected 
from  the  silvered  surface  at  the  back  (D)  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  That  portion  of 
the  incident  ray  which  is 
transmitted  by  the  plate 
A A is  similarly  reflected 
from  the  silvered  back  (C) 
of  that  plate  and  likewise 
reaches  BB,  a portion  of 
it  being  reflected  from  the 
first  surface  of  that  plate. 

This  ray  and  the  one  re-  Fig- 1. 

fleeted  from  the  back  of  BB  follow  the  same  path  after 
leaving  the  second  plate.  When  the  plates  are  parallel 
the  two  rays  will  have  followed  equal  and  similar  paths 
and  will  be  in  the  same  phase.  If  now  the  plate  BB  is 
slightly  displaced  from  its  vertical  position  there  will  be 
a difference  of  phase  between  the  rays  and  a series  of 
horizontal  diffraction-fringes  will  appear.  If  a thin  plate 
L of  any  refracting  substance  is  placed  in  the  path  of  one 
of  the  rays  between  A A and  BB  the  retardation  of  the 
light  in  transmission  through  it  will  produce  a shifting 
of  the  diffraction-fringes  from  which  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  substance  may  be  computed,  if  its  thickness 
is  known  ; or  its  thickness,  provided  the  index  is  known. 
The  instrument  therefore  may  be  used  either  as  a refrae- 
tometer  or  an  interferometer.  — Michelson’s  Inter- 
ferometer. The  principle  of  thig  instrument,  which  is 
given  various  forms  according 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  D 

put,  may  be  seenfromFig.il. 

Four  plates  of  plane  parallel 
glass  are  mounted  with  their 
surfaces  perpendicular  to  the 
bed  of  the  instrument.  Parallel 
rays  of  light  from  a source  S 
reach  the  plate  A at  an  angle 
of  45°.  The  back  of  this  plate 
is  covered  with  a thin  film  of 
silver,  the  density  of  which  is 
such  that  approximately  halt 
the  light  is  reflected  to  the 
plate  D while  the  remainder  is 
transmitted  through  the  plate  B to  C.  C and  D are 
heavily  coated  with  silver  on  the  front  face,  forming  two 
plane  mirrors  adjusted  so  as  to  return  the  light  falling 
upon  them  on  the  same  path.  The  returning  ray  from 
C is  in  part  reflected  toward  E and  the  returning  ray 
from  D is  in  part  transmitted  along  the  same  path.  An 
observer  at  E,  when  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment, 
sees  a system  of  bands  or  fringes  due  to  the  interference 
of  these  two  rays.  The  plate  B,  which  should  he  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical  in  thickness  and  optical  quality  with 
A,  is  used  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  path  of 
the  two  rays  when  the  distances  of  C and  D from  A are 
equal.  To  an  observer  at  E,  rays  turned  from  the  plate 
D and  transmitted  by  A will  be  seen  to  interfere  with  the 
rays  from  C reflected  by  A,  provided  the  distance  tra- 
versed by  the  light  in  traveling  from  A to  D and  back  is 
very  nearly  equal  that  from  A to  C and  back.  Any 
relative  change  in  these  distances,  comparable  in  amount 
to  a wave-length  of  light,  will  produce  a shifting  of  the 
interference-fringes  in  the  field  of  view,  and  it  is  by  the 
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interferometer 

observation  of  this  shift,  by  means  of  a micrometer  eye- 
piece not  shown  in  the  diagram,  that  measurements  of 
distance  by  means  of  the  interferometer  are  made.  The 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  this  method,  which  enables  a 
skilled  observer  to  detect  a movement  of  either  of  the 
mirrors  C or  D amounting  to  the  one  hundredth  of  the 
wave-length,  or  about  .0000005  centimeter,  has  led  to  the 
use  of  the  interferometer  for  refined  determinations  of 
various  physical  constants. 

interferometry  (in//ter-fe-rom'e-tri),  «.  [< 

interferometer.']  The  scientific  use  of  tbe*in- 
terferometer  (which  see), 
interferric  (in-ter-fer'ik),  a.  [inter-  + ferric.] 
In  dynamo-electric  machinery,  lying  between 
the  pole-piece  and  the  iron  of  the  armature  of 
a generator  or  motor:  said  of  the  air-gap  of 
such  a machine  or  of  any  magnetic  circuit. 
Interfllamentar  junction,  in  the  gills  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  one  of  the  horizontal  bars  of  tissue  which  connect 
the  gill-filaments  and  cause  externally  the  appearance  of 
longitudinal  striation. 

interfilar  (in-ter-fi'lar),  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
+ filum,  thread,  + ”-ar3.]  In  cytol.,  situated 
or  occurring  between  fibrils  or  fibrillse:  as,  the 
interfilar  substance  of  the  cytoplasm  of  a cell. 
Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1894,  ser.  B, 
p.  322. 

interflange  (in'ter-flanj),  n.  [inter-  + flange.] 
The  distance  between  the  two  flanges  of  a bob- 
bin measured  parallel  to  the  axis, 
interflow  (in'ter-flo),  n.  [inter-  + flow.]  The 
flowing  of  seas  or  rivers  into  each  other  or 
between  boundaries,  as  between  islands, 
interfluence  (in-ter'flo-ens),  n.  [L.  interfluere, 
flow  between,  + -ence.]  A flowing  into  each 
other,  as  rivers ; the  state  of  being  interfluent, 
interfluve  (in'tfer-flov),  n.  [L.  inter,  between, 
+ fluvius,  river.  ] In  phys.  geog. , an  upland  or 
group  of  hills  between  two  neighboring  valleys, 
interfluvial  (in-ter-flo'vi-al),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + fluvius,  river,  + -al1.]  1.  Situated 

between  rivers. 

A deposit  of  the  flooded  rivers  during  a stage  of  abundant 
ice  melting,  with  considerable  redistribution  over  the 
interfluvial  upland  areas  by  winds. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  22679. 

2.  See  the  extract. 

Accordingly,  when  referring  to  non-glaciated  regions  I 
shall  use  the  terms  “ fluvial  ” and  “ inter-fluvial  ” and  then- 
derivatives  as  the  designations  of  the  contrasted  climatic 
epochs  ordinarily  known  as  “glacial”  and  “interglacial” 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Bull.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1906,  p.  673. 

interfoliar  (in-tfcr-fo'li-iir),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + folium,  leaf,  + -ar3.]  1.  Situated 

between  or  among  the  leaves. — 2.  Same  as  in- 
terlamellar.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  798. 
interfurrow  (in-ter-fur'o),  n.  [inter-  + fur- 
row.] The  open  furrow  between  two  ridges; 
a water-furrow  or  dead-furrow. 

The  form  of  the  old  ridges,  and  the  situation  of  the  in- 
ter-furrows, are  preserved.  Loudon,  Encyc.  Agr.,  p.  627. 

Interfusion  disk.  See  *disk. 
intergenerant  (in-ter-jen'e-rant),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + generans  (-ant-),  ppr.  of  generare, 
generate.]  intergenerating;  interbreeding. 

An  intergenerant,  or  intergenerating  group,  is  a group 
of  individuals  so  situated  and  so  endowed  that  they  freely 
cross  with  each  other. 

J.  T.  GuUck,  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool., 

[1888,  p.  200. 

intergenerating  (in-ter-jen'e-ra-ting),  a.  In- 
terbreeding; intergenerant. 
intergeneration  (in-ter-jen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [in- 
ter- + generation.]  The  interbreeding  or  cross- 
ing of  the  individuals  that  compose  an  inter- 
generant group. 

intergenetic  (in-ter-je-net'ik),  a.  [inter-  + 
genetic.]  Generated  or  introduced  during  the 
individual  life-history,  or  the  ontogeny  of  the 
individual,  or  during  that  of  ancestors.  [Rare.] 

Recurring  to  an  earlier  suggestion  we  may  note  that  all 
three  of  these  conceptions  are  ‘ intergenetic ,’  or  ‘ontophy- 
letic  ’ (the  former  term  being  the  one  which  I prefer,  and 
shall  use). 

J.  M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  11. 

intergential  (in-tfer-jen'shial),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + gens  (gent-),  tribe,  nation,  + -ial.] 
Existing  between  tribes  or  nations ; interna- 
tional. 

Interglacial  climate,  epoch.  See  *climate, 

*epoch. 

interglacialism  (in-tfsr-gla'shial-izm),  n.  [in- 
terglacial + -ism.]  The  belief  that  the  glacial 
period  was  made  up  of  glacial  and  interglacial 
epochs. 

interglacialist  (in-ter-gla'shial-ist),  n.  [in- 
terglacial + -tsf.]  One  who  believes  in  inter- 
glacialism. 


intergluteal  (in"ter-glo-te'al),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + glutseus  + -al1.]  Situated  between 
the  buttocks  or  nates.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  404. 

interglyph  (in'ter-glif),  n.  [L.  inter,  between, 
+ Gr.  yi'-vtjni,  a cutting,  carving.]  The  space  be- 
tween any  two  grooves  or  incisions ; especially, 
in  a triglyph,  one  of  the  two  spaces  separating 
the  three  grooves. 

intergradient  (in-ter-gra'di-ent),  a.  [inter- 
+ gradient.]  In  the  theory  of  evolution,  said 
of  forms  or  species  that  grade  or  vary  into  each 
other,  or  of  grades  between  two  given  forms. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  intergradient  forms  from  very 
wide  differences  to  very  small  ones. 

The  Independent,  Jan.  26,  1899,  p.  259. 

intergrafting  (in-ter-graf'ting),  n.  [inter-  + 
grafting.]  The  practice  of  grafting,  as  be- 
tween two  given  forms  or  species:  usually 
employed  with  the  idea  of  reciprocal  grafting 
between  the  two. 

intergranular  (in-ter-gran'u-lar),  a.  [inter- 
+ granule  + -ar3.]  In  neurol.,  lying  or  situ- 
ated between  the  granule-cells  of  the  brain, 
intergrow  (in-ter-gro'),  v.  i. ; pret.  intergrew, 
pp.  intergrown,  ppr.  intergrowing,  [inter-  + 
grow.]  To  grow  together, 
intergrowth,  n.  Specifically — 2.  In  crystal., 
intercrystailizatiou ; the  intimate  union  of 
two  mineral  species,  often  in  parallel  position, 
produced  by  simultaneous  crystallization; 
also,  one  of  the  subindividuals  involved  in  a 

composite  growth  of  this  character Graphic 

intergrowth.  Same  as  graphic  Mcxture. 
intergular  (in-ter-gu'lar),  a.  and  n.  [inter-  + 
gular.]  I.  a.  Lying  between  or  just  hack  of  the 
gular  shields  of  turtles. 

With  the  exception  of  one  species,  which  lacks  horny 
shields  on  the  shell,  the  whole  of  these  tortoises  are  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  an  intergular  shield,  between 
the  two  gulars  on  the  front  of  the  plastron. 

R.  Lydekker,  New  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  90. 

II.  n.  1.  In  herpet.,  a median,  unpaired, 
horny  plate  covering  the  anterior  end  of  the 
plastron  in  some  of  the  Pleurodira  or  side- 
necked turtles. — 2.  In  ichth.,  a bony  plate  lying 
just  back  of  the  chin,  between  the  rami  of 
the  jaw,  as  in  the  fresh-water  dog-fish,  Amia. 
interhemal,  n — Aggregated  interhemal.  Same  as 
trhypural.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  526. 

interhemi spheral  (in-ter-hem-i-sfe'ral),  a.  [in- 
ter- + hemisphere  + -al1.]  Same  as  *mterhemi- 

spheric.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  187 In- 

terhemispheral  sulcns.  See  hsidcus . 
interhemispheric  (in-ter-hem-i-sfer  'ik),  a. 
[inter-  + hemisphere  + -4c.]  Situated  between 
two  hemispheres ; specifically,  between  the 
two  cerebral  hemispheres.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, II.  256. 

interim,  n.  3t.  Something  done  in  an  inter- 
val. 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate 

In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a knight 
From  tawny  Spain  lost  in  the  world’s  debate. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

interimistic,  a.  2.  Provisional ; occurring  in 
the  interim : as,  an  interimistic  truce, 
interinsular  (in-ter-in'gu-lar),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + insula,  island.]'  Occurring  or  ex- 
isting between  islands. 

interionic  (in''/ter-:L-on,ik),  a.  [inter-  + ion  + 
-ic.]  Acting  between  ions. 

The  deviations  between  the  two  values  are,  however,  in 
mostcases  easily  explainable  by  a consideration  of  the  in- 
terionic  forces,  which  probably  exert  an  effect  even  at  di- 
lutions at  which  the  intermolecular  forces  are  negligible, 
and,  further,  of  the  complex  ions  which  are  so  often 
formed  in  solution.  Nature,  Nov.  19,  1903,  p.  65. 

interisland  (in-ter-ITarid),  a.  [inter-  + island1 .] 
Between  islands;  belonging  in  common  to 
several  islands. 

She  [the  “Relief’’]  was  finally  abandoned  for  hospital  pur- 
poses and  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Department 
for  use  as  an  inter-island  transport  in  the  Philippines. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  739. 

interjaculatory  (in-ter-jak'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  an  inserted  ejaculation : as,  inter- 
jaculatory comments. 

interjectionalize  (in-ter-jek'shon-al-Iz),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  inter jectionalized,  ppr.  interjec- 
tionalizing.  To  turn  into  an  interjection, 
interjectorily  (in-ter-jek'to-ri-li),  adv.  Inter- 
jectionally. 

interjectory  (in-ter-jek'to-ri),  a.  [interject  + 
-ory.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  interjection  in  either 
sense ; interjectionary. 

interjointal  (in-ter-join'tal),  a.  [inter-  + joint 
+ -al1.]  In  geol.,  between  joints;  occurring 
between  joint-planes  of  rocks. 


interlocutive  , 

interjugal  (in-ter-jo'gal),  a,  [inter-  + jugal] 
In  craniom.,  relating  to  or  situated  between  the 
two  jugal  points  of  the  skull, 
interjugular  (in-ter-jo'gu-lar),  a.  [inter-  + 
jugular.]  In  anat.,  dividing  the  jugular  for- 
amen. 

interkathode,  n.  See  * inter  cathode. 
interlabial  (in-ter-la'bi-al),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + labium,  lip,  + -a A.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  two  lips,  or  labia,  or  any  two  lip-like 
parts.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  321. 
interlacustrine  (in//ter-la-kus'trin),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + lacus,  lake  (see  lacustrine).] 
Situated  between  two  lakes, 
interlamellation  (in-ter-lam-e-la'shon),  ». 
The  placing  of  one  lamella  or  layer  between 
others,  or  the  state  of  being  so  placed, 
interlaminated,  a.  2.  Ill  gcol.,  interstratified. 
interlanguage  (in-ter-lang'gwaj),  n.  [inter-  + 
language ; or  short  for  international  language.] 
A language  artificially  formed  as  a means  of 
communication  between  persons  whose  native 
languages  are  different;  an  international  aux- 
iliary language,  such  as  Esperanto  or  Ido. 
interlatitudinal  (in-ter-lat-i-tu'di-nal),  a.  [L. 
inter, between, -Hatitudo(-din-), latitude, -h-al1.] 
Lying  between  designated  parallels  of  latitude, 
interleav,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  inter- 
leave. 

interleaved  (in-ter-levd'),  p.  a.  Having 
leaves  placed  within;  specifically,  in  geol., 
interstratified  in  very  thin  layers  or  folia, 
interligamentary  (in"t6r-lig-a-men'ta-ri),  a. 

Same  as  *interligamentous. 
interligamentoiis  (in"ter-lig-a-men'tus),  a. 

Situated  between  or  among  the  ligaments, 
inter  lineally  (in-ter-lin'e-al-i),  adv.  By  inter- 
lineation. 

interlineate  (in-tfer-lin'e-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  interttneated,  ppr.  interlineating.  [ML. 
inierlineare  (pp.  - atus ):  see  interline1.]  To 
write  or  print  between  the  lines  of;  insert 
between  lines;  write  or  print  in  alternate 
lines. 

interlingual  (in-ter-ling'gwal),  a.  Relating 
to  two  or  more  languages : as,  interlingual 
alphabet ; interlingual  geographical  data, 
interlobar  (in-ter-16'biir),  a.  [inter-  + lobe  + 
-ar3.]  Situated  between  two  lobes,  as  of  the 
lung. 

interlobate  (in-ter-lo'bat),  a.  [inter-  + lobe 
+ -ate1.  The  proper  form  is  interlobar.] 
Situated  between  lobes ; specifically,  in  geol., 
lying  between  adjacent  glacial  lobes,  as 
deposits. 

These  at  length  united  in  one  general  ice  sheet,  hut 
when  they  retired  they  assumed  again  their  lobate  forms 
outlined  by  moraines,  and  finally  allowed  an  uncovered 
interlobate  area  of  the  high  lands  about  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Science,  March  29,  1901,  p.  510. 

Interlobate  moraine.  _ See  * moraine. 
interlocal  (in-ter-16'kal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + locus,  place,  + -al1.]  Situated 
between,  belonging  to,  or  connecting  several 
places. 

interlocally  (iu-ter-16'kal-i),  adv.  In  an  inter- 
local position ; byway  of  connecting  places  or 
localities. 

interlocate  (in-tftr-16'kat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
interlocated,  ppr.  inter  locating.  [inter-  + 
locate.]  To  place  or  locate  between  (other 
things). 

interlock,  v.  I.  intrans.  2.  In  geog.,  to  he 
involved  together : specifically  applied  to  the 
headwaters  of  two  different  drainage  systems 
which  dovetail  together  yet  flow  in  opposite 
courses. 

II.  trans.  2.  To  cross-lock  or  lock  in  com- 
bination; lock  so  that  unlocking  can  be 
effected  only  under  certain  conditions,  or 
after  certain  other  motions  have  previously 
been  made. 

interlocker  (in-ter-lok'er),  n.  Any  mechani- 
cal, electric,  or  pneumatic  device  for  locking 
the  levers  of  a railroad  switching  or  signaling 
system  ; any  device  for  controlling  mechanism 
designed  to  perform  only  one  movement  at  a 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  movements. 
The  most  simple  are  catches,  locks,  or  other  mechanical 
appliances  designed  to  prevent  the  movement  of  any  and 
all  other  levers  except  the  one  in  actual  use. 
interlocking  (in-ter-lok'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
locking  together  or  in  combination,  as  in  a 
railway-switch  and  signal  system.  See  inter- 
locking system  of  signals,  under  interlock,  and 
* signaling . 

interlocutive  (in-ter-lok'u-tiv),  a.  Relating 
to  interlocution ; interlocutory. 


interlocutor 

interlocutor,  n.  3.  In  negro  minstrelsy,  the 
middleman.  See  middleman,  4. 
interlude  (in'ter-lud),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  inter- 
luded,  ppr.  interluding.  I.  trans.  To  insert 
between,  as  an  interlude. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  as  an  interlude ; come 
between  other  things. 

Some  pretty  interluding  discourse. 

Quoted  in  Southey,  Doctor,  interchapter  xiv. 

interlunation  (m/tOr-lu-na'shon),  n.  [ inter - 
+ lunation .]  In  astron.,  the  period  between 
the  old  and  the  new  moon ; figuratively,  a 
blank  or  dark  interval.  N.  E.  J). 
intermammary  (in-ter-mam'a-ri),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + mamma,  breast,  + -ary.'] 
Situated  between  the  mammas  or  breasts. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  78. 
intermammillary  (in-ter-mam  'i-la-ri),  a. 
Same  as  * intermammary . 
intermandibular  (in'/ter-man-dib'u-lar),  a. 
[inter-  + mandibular.]  Lying  between  the 
mandibles  or  rami  of  the  under  jaw. 
intermarginal  (in-tOr-mar'ji-nal),  a.  [ inter - 
+ marginal.]  Situated  between  the  margins. 

Longer  spines  with  intermarginal  plates,  purplish  and 
bluish  color  and  larger-sized  individuals,  are  the  characters 
usually  distinctive  of  A.  erinaceus. 

Science,  Jan.  10,  1902,  p.  61. 

intermarine  (in//t&r-ma-ren'),  a.  [inter-  + 
marine.]  Situated  between  seas ; carried  on 
between  seas  or  on  the  sea. 

The  contention  has  been  raised  that  large  power  sta- 
tions producing  electric  waves  will  therefore  play  havoc 
with  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy  on  a smaller  scale,  such  as 
the  ship  to  shore  and  intermarine  communication. 

Pop . Sci.  Mo.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  56. 

intermaxilline  (in-ter-mak'si-lin),  n.  [; inter - 
+ maxilla  + -fee1.]  The  premaxillary  bone, 
the  anterior  of  the  two  large  hones  which  form 
the  upper  jaw  in  fishes.  It  usually  hears 
teeth  in  the  Acanthopteri.  Starks,  Synonymy 
of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  516. 
intermedial,  a.  II.  n.  A fissure  in  the  parie- 
tal lobe  of  the  brain.  Amer.  Anthropologist, 
Oct.-Dee.,  1903,  p.  626. 

intermediary.  I.  a.—  Intermediary  body.  Same 

as  ★ amboceptor. 

II.  n.  2.  Same  as  nerve  of  Wrisberg  (b) 
(which  see,  under  nerve). 
intermediate,  a.  2.  In  musical  notation,  of 
sharps  or  flats,  accidental ; not  in  the  signa- 
ture.—Intermediate  moraine,  yield.  See  Umoraine, 
•kyield. 

intermediator^  (in-ter-me'di-a-to-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  intermediator, 
intermental  (in-ter-men'tal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + mens  ( ment -),  mind,  + -all.]  Be- 
tween mind  and  mind.  See  the  extract. 

Suppose  that  you  communicate  your  ideas  to  me  by 
means  of  language.  Here  an  event  in  your  mind  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  event  in  mine,  and  the  relation  is  obviously 
causal.  On  such  inter-mental  causal  relations  all  human 
intercourse  depends. 

C.  A.  Strong , Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  242. 

intermetallic  (in-ter-me-tal'ik),  a.  Interme- 
diate as  regards  two  metals;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  two  metals;  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  metals.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n 
Advancement  of  Sci.,  1900,  p.  131. 
intermittence-tone  (in-ter-mit'ens-ton),  n. 
See  *tonel. 

intermittent,  a — Anticipating  intermittent,  an 

intermittent  malarial  fever  in  which  the  paroxysms  ap- 
pear at  an  earlier  hour  in  each  recurring  period. 

intermodification  (in-ter-mod'T-fi-ka'slion),  n. 
Reciprocal  modification. 

From  the  balance  or  intermodification  between  the  two. 

lie  Quincey,  Logic  of  Polit.  Econ.,  p.  140. 

intermont  (in-ter-mont'),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + mons  (mont-),  mountain.]  Same  as 
intermontane. 

The  third,  introduced  by  an  uplift  of  less  amount,  a 
relatively  brief  episode  up  to  to-day,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
permitted  only  tho-orosion  of  narrow  valleys  in  the  floor 
of  the  weak-rock  intermont  peneplains. 

W.  M.  Davie,  in  Science,  March  8,  1901,  i,  396. 

intermorainic  (m/tOr-mo-ra'nik),  a.  [inter- 
+ moraine  + -ic.]  Situated  or  existing 
between  moraines ; pertaining  to  the  region 
between  two  moraines,  or  to  the  time  inter- 
vening between  the  formation  of  successive 
moraines.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age, 
p.  593.  , 

intermountain  (in-ter-moun'tan),  a.  Situated 
between  mountains ; intermontane. 

He  has  undertaken  the  study  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  Indian  races  ill  this  intermountain  region.  * 

Science,  June  12,  1903,  p.  952. 


intermuscular,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  ray-like 

epipleural  bones  in  fishes  that  are  attached  to 
the  ribs  or  just  above  them.  Starks,  Synonymy 
of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  525. 
intermutant  (in-ter-mu'tant),  n.  [L.  inter-,  be- 
tween, + mutans  (mutant-),  ppr.  of  mutare, 
change.]  In  math.,  a permutant  having  the 
blanks  of  each  set  in  one  column.  Cayley. 
intermutule  (in-ter-mu'tul),  n.  [inter-  + mu- 
tule.  J In  classical  arch.,  the  space  between  two 
mutules,  as  on  the  under  side  of  a cornice, 
intern,  v.  t.  3.  Specifically,  to  confine  (a  ship 
of  a belligerent)  in  a neutral  port  into  which  it 
may  put : a duty  of  the  neutral  power,  under  the 
provisions  of  international  law,  in  time  of  war. 

At  Woosung  are  now  anchored  seven  Russian  colliers, 
which  will  doubtless  be  interned.  N.  Y.  Times,  June  7, 
1905. 

internal,  a.  6.  To  he  taken  internally,  as  a 
medicine. — 7.  Applied  to  a student  who  has 
studied  in  a college  of  an  examining  university, 
as  opposed  to  an  external  student,  or  one  who 
has  studied  in  a college  not  belonging  to  that 
institution. — Internal  armor,  a hacking  for  main  or 
outboard  armor,  or  for  transverse  bulkheads  which  extend 
from  side  to  side  and  inclose  the  battery,  protecting  it 
against  a raking  fire.  These  bulkheads  extend  from  the 
water-line  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  deck. — Internal 
contact,  speech.  See  -kcontact,  -kspeech.—  Total  in- 
ternal reflection.  See  refraction,  L 

internalist  (in-ter'nal-ist),  n.  [internal  + - ist .] 
Same  as  ^internist. 

internalization  (in-ter//nal-i-za'shon),  n.  1. 
The  act  of  internalizing;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  internalized  or  made  subjective  and  in- 
dependent of  outside  objects. — 2.  That  which 
is  internalized. 

internalize  (in-ter'nal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
internalized,  ppr.  internalising.  To  make  in- 
ternal; invest  with  subjectivity  or  with  in- 
wardness ; bring  into  the  perception  of  the 
world  of  thought. 

internasal,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  a pair  of  dermal 
shields  which  form  part  of  the  head-covering 
of  some  reptiles,  lying  between  the  nasals  or 
nasal  shields.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903, 

p.  128. 

internat  (an-ter-na/),  n,  [F.,  < interne,  an  in- 
tern. The  E.  form  would  be  *internate.]  The 
office  filled  by  an  intern. 

Four  years  later,  he  obtained  the  internat,  in'which 
capacity  he  spent  four  years  more  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  after  which  he  was  graduated  doctor  m£dic. 

Nature,  June  4,  1903,  p.  105. 

internat.  An  abbreviation  of  international . 

International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
See  -kbureau. — International  code.  See  *code.— in- 
ternational Polar  Commission.  See  -kcommissioni . 

Internationalism,  n.  2.  p.  c.]  Specifically, 
the  principle  of  forcing  a somewhat  disorgan- 
ized or  weak  country  to  submit  to  the  com- 
bined control  or  protection  of  several  stronger 
nations. 

The  investment  proved  most  remunerative,  and  helped 
very  materially  to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  and 
internationalism.  The  danger  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  an  international  administration  was  very 
great,  for  the  London  Convention  contained  a stipulation 
to  the  effect  that  if  Egypt  could  not  pay  her  way  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  another  International  Commission 
would  be  appointed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  705. 

internationalist,  n.  3.  All  upholder  of  inter- 
nationalism, in  either  sense, 
internationality  (iu-ter-nash-o-nal'i-ti),  n. 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  international 
or  of  being  imbued  with  international  senti- 
ment. 

internationalization  (in-t5r-nash,/pn-al-i-za'- 
shgn),  n.  The  act  of  internationalizing.  See 
* internationalism , 2. 

internationalize,  v.  t.  2.  To  bring  or  force 
(a  weak  country  or  territory)  under  the  con- 
trol or  protection  of  several  stronger  nations. 
See  * internationalism , 2. 
internervular  (in-ter-ner'vu-lar),  a.  [inter- 
+ nervule  4-  -ar3.]  In  entom.,  situated  between 
the  nervules  or  wing-veins : said  of  the  macu- 
lation  of  a lepidopter’s  wing.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  1897,  p.  13. 

intemidal  (ill  -ter-nld  ' al),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + nidus,  nest,  + -al I.]  Between  differ- 
ent nests:  as,  the  relationships  of  a symbiotic 
character  between  different  colonies  of  insects, 
such  as  ants  or  termites  occupying  different 
nests. 

internist  (in-ter'nist),  n.  [L.  internus,  inter- 
nal, + -ist]  One  who  treats  systemic  diseases 
or  those  of  the  internat  organs  not  amenable 
to  operative  measures;  a physician,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a surgeon. 


interpermeate 

Ophthalmologists  of  high  repute  and  many  internists 
(‘general  physicians')  of  experience  and  authority. 

Science,  April  29,  1904,  p.  696. 

internobasal  (in-ter-no-ba/sal),  a.  [L.  inter- 
nus, internal,  + basis,  base,  H-  -af1.]  In  entom., 
pertaining  to  the  hind  border  of  the  wing  next 
the  body,  in  Lepidoptera.  Also  proximocaudal. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1898,  p.  428. 
internodal.  I.  a.  3.  Lying  between  (and 
usually  alternate  with)  the  nodal  joints:  ap- 
plied to  joints  or  segments  comprising  the 
column  of  the  Crinoidea  (those  hearing  no 
lateral  appendages  or  cirri). 

u.  n.  An  internodal  joint, 
internode,  n.  (c)  In  zool. : (2)  The  contracted  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  a feather  between  the  slight  swellings  where 
the  barbs  are  given  off.  (d)  In  acoustics,  the  loop  or  part 
of  a vibrating  string  between  two  nodes. — Internode  of 
Ranvier,  the  portion  of  a nerve-fiber  between  two  nodes 
of  Ranvier  (which  see,  under  node). 

internodular  (in-ter-nod'u-lar),  a.  [inter-  + 
nodule  + -or3.]  Situated  between  two  nodules. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  605. 
internuclear,  a.  2.  Situated  between  the  nu- 
clear layers  of  the  retina, 
internunciatory  (in-ter-nun'gi-a-to-ri),  a. 
Same  as  internuncial. 

internuptial  (in-ter-nup'shal),  a.  1.  Relating 
to  intermarriage. — 2.  Relating  to  the  period 
elapsing  between  two  marriages  of  the  same 
person. 

Interocular  distance.  See  *distanee. 
interopercular,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  interoper- 
culum. Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skole- 
ton,  p.  515. 

Interorbital  vacuity.  See  *vacuity. 
interosculate,  V.  i.  2.  Ill  Mol.,  to  form  a con- 
nection between  two  species  or  varieties  by 
intermediate  forms. — 3.  In  anat.,  to  form  a 
communication  between  different  structures, 
such  as  blood-vessels. 

Interosseous  arteries,  veins.  See  *artery, 

*vein. 

interossicular  (in-ter-o-sik'u-lar),  a.  Interos- 
seous— Interossicular  ligament.  See  Migament. 
interpalatine  (in-ter-pal'a-tin),  a.  and  n.  [in- 
ter- + palatine2.]  I.  a.  Lying  between  the 
palatines  : as,  the  interpalatine  vacuity,  found 

in  the  skulls  of  many  birds Interpalatine 

spine.  See  -kspine. 

II.  n.  In  ornith.,  the  antero-internal  angle 
of  the  palatine  where  it  rests  against  the 
sphenoid  rostrum. 

interpalmar  (in-ter-pal'mar),  a.  and  n.  [inter- 
+ palmar.]  I.  a.  Lying  in  the  interradial 
areas  between  the  palmars  of  the  rays  (in  the 
calyx  of  the  Crinoidea).  See  palmar. 

II.  n.  An  interpalmar  plate, 
interpalpebral  (in-ter-pal'pe-bral),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + palpebra,  eyelid,  + -erf1.] 
Situated  between  the  eyelids.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  80. 

interpanel  (in-ter-pan'el),  n.  In  mural  deco- 
ration, a space  between  panels.  See  * inter- 
paneling. 

interpaneling  (in-ter-pan'el-ing),  n.  Inter- 
panels collectively ; ornamentation  between 
panels,  in  mural  decoration. 

The  paintings  by  Natoire  of  the  story  of  Psyche,  rest 
on  the  inter-panelling  which  separates  the  recesses. 
Lady  Dilke,  French  Furniture  and  Decoration  of  XVIIIth 

[Cent,  p.  17. 

Interparietal  shield.  See  * shield . 
interparliamentary  (in-ter-par-H-men'ta-ri), 
a.  Existing  between  or  mutually  pertaining 
to  parliaments  of  various  nations,  or  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  general. 

interparoxysmal  (in-ter-par-ok-siz'mal),  a. 
[inter-  + paroxysm  + -erf1.]  Occurring  in  the 
interval  between  successive  paroxysms. 

Interpeduncular  ganglion.  Same  as  * gan- 
glion isthmi. 

interpellant  (in-ter-pel'ant),  n.  [F.  intcrpel- 
lant , ppr.  of  interpeller:  see  interpel.)  In  Conti- 
nental politics,  a member  of  a legislative 
assembly  who  interpellates  or  demands  an 
explanation  from  the  government, 
interpellator  (in//ter-pe-la'tor),  n.  Same  as 
* interpellant . 

interpenetrant  (in-ter-pen'e-trant),  a.  [in- 
fer- + penetrant .]  Interpenetrating.  W.  J 
Lewis,  Crystallography,  p.  463. 
interpermeate  (in-ter-per'me-at),  v.  t.‘,  pret. 
and  pp.  interpermeated,  ppr.  interpermeating. 
To  pass  into  or  through  reciprocally;  pervade; 
penetrate  reciprocally. 


interpetiolary 

interpetiolary  (in-ter-pet'i-o-la-ri),  a.  Same  as 
interpetiolar. 

interpilastering  (in-ter-pi-las'ter-iug),  n.  In- 
terpilasters collectively. 

interplait  (in-ter-plat'),  #.  To  braid  or  plait 
together,  as  locks  of  hair ; braid  or  plait  with 
something  else,  as  locks  of  hair  with  ribbon ; 
intertwine. 

interplical  (in-ter-pli'kal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + plica,  fold,+  -ail.]  Situated  between 
folds  or  plications : as,  the  interplical  spaces 
in  the  gills  of  lamellibranehs.  Philos.  Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1903,  ser.  B,  p.  161. 
interplicate  (in-ter-pli'kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  audpp. 
interplicated,  ppr.  interplicating.  To  fold  to- 
gether ; fold  up  between.  Cotgrave. 
interpolative  (in-ter'po-la-tiv),  a.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  or  producing  interpolation, 
interpolator,  n.  2.  In  elect.,  a form  of  relay  for 
the  automatic  transmission  to  a submarine 
cable  of  signals  received  through  another  such 
cable. 

interpolypal  (in-ter-pol'i-pal),  a.  [ inter - + 

polyp  + -al1.]  Situated  between  polyps : as,  an 
interpolypal  surface.  Pliilos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc. 
(London),  1896,  ser.  B,  p.  165. 
interporiferous  (mOer-po-rif'e-rus),  a.  [ in- 
ter- + poriferous.]  Lying  between  poriferous 
areas:  applied  to  the  imperforate  plates  in 
the  test  of  some  echinoids  or  sea-urchins, 
interpose,  ».  t.  3.  In  chess,  to  put  (apiece)  be- 
tween the  cheeked  king  and  the  checking 
piece. 

interposition,  n.  4.  In  mineral.,  same  as  in- 
clusion, 2. 

interpretational  ( in-ter-pre-ta'shon-al ),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

interpretive  (in-ter'pre-tiv),  a.  Same  as  in- 
terpretative. 

interprotoplasmic  (in-ter-pro-to-plaz'mik),  a. 
[ inter - + protoplasmic.]  Between  or  connect- 
ing the  cytoplasmic  portions  of  adjacent  or 
contiguous  cells:  distinguished  from  intrapro- 
toplasmic.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Dec.,  1901,  p.  175. 
interprotoplastic  (in-ter-pro-to-plas'tik),  a. 

Same  as  *intcr protoplasmic. 
interprotovertebr al  ( in  - ter  - pro  - to  - v6r ' te- 
bral),  a.  [L.  inter,  between,-!- NL.  protoverte- 
bra + -aB.]  Jn  embryol.,  occurring  between 
successive  protovertebr®,  or  mesoblastic  so- 
mites in  the  vertebrate  embryo.  Philos.  Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1895,  ser.  B,  p.  186. 
interpterion  (in-tferp-te'ri-on),  n.  ; pi.  inter - 
pteria  (-a).  [NL.,  < inter,  between,  + pterion.'] 
In  anthrop.,  the  space  between  the  two  pteria. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1901,  p.  36. 
interpterygial  (in-tfirp-te-rij'i-al),  a.  [L. inter, 
between,-!-  Gr.  irrepiyiov,  wing,+  -al1.]  In  em- 
bryol., lying  between  the  regions  that  give  rise 
to  the  paired  limbs  in  the  vertebrate  embryo: 
as,  the  interpterygial  myotomes.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo., 
Oct.,  1902,  p.  542. 

interpterygoid  (in-terp-ter'i-goid),  a.  Lying 
between  the  pterygoid  bones.—  Interpterygoid 
vacuity.  See  -kvacuity. 

interpterygoidal  ( in " terp  -ter-i  -goi ' dal ),  a. 

Same  as  *interpterygoid. 
interpunct  (in'tfer-pungkt),  «.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween,-!- punctum,  point.]  A mark  or  point  of 
punctuation.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  XIX.  92. 
interpunctuate  (in-ter-pungk'tu-at),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  inter  punctuated,  ppr.  inlerpunctuating. 
[inter-  + punctuate.]  To  put  points  between 
(words);  punctuate. 

interquarter  (in-ter-kwar'ter),  n.  The  space 
between  two  quarters;  specifically,  the  space 
between  one  stud  (quarter)  in  a partition,  or 
the  like,  and  the  next. 

interradiate  (in-ter-ra'di-at),  v.  i.  [inter-+  ra- 
diate.] To  radiate  into  each  other : as,  an  in- 
terradialing connection  and  dependence  of  the 
parts.  N.  E.  I). 

interradiation  (in^ter-ra-di-a'shon),  n.  The 
state  of  interradiating;  the  interpenetrating 
with  rays  of  light. 

interradium  (in-tfer-ra'di-um),  n.\  pi.  interra- 
dia  (-a).  [NL.  inter,  between,-!-  radius,  ray.] 
1.  That  portion  of  the  disk  of  an  ophiuran  or 
brittle-star  which  lies  between  adjoining  arms. 
— 2.  The  space  between  the  radial  plates  in 
the  calyx  of  a crinoid.  Also  called  interray. 
interray  (in'tfer-ra),  n.  Same  as  *interradium. 
interregional  (in-t&r-re'jou-al)  a.  [inter-  + 
region  + -al1.]  Situated  between  different  re- 


gions: as,  interregional  zones.  J.  P.  Smith,  in 
Jour,  of  Geol.,  VIII.  695. 

interregnal  (in-ter-reg'nal),  a.  [interregnum) 
+ -ail.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
terregnum. 

interrenal  (in-ter-re'nal),  a.  and  n.  [L .inter,  be- 
tween, + ren,  kidney,  + -al1.]  I.  a.  Situated 
within  the  kidneys  or  the  renal  organ.  Nature, 
Sept.  18,  1902,  p.  516. 

II.  n.  One  of  two  long,  slender  bodies,  ly- 
ing in  the  median  line  of  the  ureter,  which  re- 
place the  suprarenals  in  elasmobranehs. 

interresist  (in^tfer-re-zist'),  r.  i.  [inter-  + re- 
sist.] To  react  mutually,  offering  resistance 
as  the  particles  of  matter  do  when  stress  is  ap- 
plied which  tends  to  bring  them  into  closer 
proximity  than  that  for  which  equilibrium 
exists. 

In  the  case  of  attractive  forces  we  know  nothing  of  their 
modus  operandi  except  by  the  analogy  of  the  collision  of 
inter-resisting  bodies,  which  makes  us  believe  that  some- 
thing similar,  we  know  not  what,  takes  place  in  gravity, 
magnetism,  electricity,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  667. 

interresistance  (in//t&r-re-zis'tans),  n.  Mutual 
impenetrability:  as,  the  interresistance  of  the 
neighboring  particles  of  a substance.  Encyc . 
Brit.,  XXX.  667. 

interrog.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  interrogation  ; 
(b)  of  interrogative ; (e)  of  interrogatively . 

interrogant  (in -ter'  o-gant),  n.  An  interro- 
gator. 

interrogational  (in-ter-o-ga'shon-al),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  interrogation ; interrogative. 

interrupter,  n.  (a)  111  elect.,  a device  for  periodically 
making  and  breaking  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction- 
coil.  The  simplest  form  of  interrupter,  and  that  usually 
employed  with  small  coils,  is  the  Neff  hammer  (Fig.  1). 
It  consists  of  a small  block  of  iron,  1,  mounted  at  the 
free  end  of  a vertical  metallic  strip  or  spring,  <i.  When 
no  current  is  flowing  through  the  primary  coil  the  position 
is  such  that  the  contact-point  c is  closed.  When  current 
flows  through  the  primary  coil,  however,  the  core,  a, 
attracts  b and  the  contact-points  are  separated.  The 
attraction  between  the  iron  armature,  b,  and  the  core 
ceases  as  soon  as  contact  is  broken ; the  spring  is  released, 
contact  is  renewed,  the  armature  is  again  attracted,  and 
in  this  way  the  spring  is  maintained  in  rapid  vibration, 
opening  and  closing  the  primary  circuit  at  every  oscilla- 
tion. When  it  is  desired  to  regulate  the  frequency  of 
interruption,  the  Neff  hammer  is  modified  by  the  addition 
of  a vertical  rod,  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  spring, 
which  carries  an  adjustable  weight,  and  upon  the  position 
of  this  weight  the  ra- 
pidity of  interruption 
will  depend.  For  large 
coils  requiring  heavy 
currents  in  the  primary 
circuit,  which  would 
soon  bum  out  the  me- 
tallic contact-points  of 
the  interrupter  just  • 
described,  the  form  of 
mercury  - interrupter 
devised  by  Foucault, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  fre- 
quently used.  It  con- 
sists of  a vertical  spring 
of  flat  steel,  i,  fixed 
below  and  carrying  a 
cross-ami.  To  this  is 


Figure  3. 
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turbine-interrupter,  a centrifugal  pump  forces  a jet  of 
mercury  against  a metal  plate,  thus  furnishing  a path  for 
the  current  The  circuit  is  made  and  broken  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a motor-driven  toothed  wheel,  the  speed  of 
which  detennines  the  frequency.  I11  other  fonns  of  rotary 
motor-driven  interrupters  a platinum  contact-point  i3 
plunged  into  mercury  at  each  revolution  of  an  eccentric 
movement  attached  to  the  shaft,  or  a well- insulated  com- 
mutator is  made  to  revolve  in  contact  with  brushes  under 
oil.  I11  the  electrolytic  interrupter  of  Wehnelt  (Fig.  3^  a 
lead  plate,  a,  and  a platinum  wire,  b,  the  latter  entirely 
incased  in  a glass  tube  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
millimeters  at  the  tip,  are  immersed  in  an  electrolytic  cell 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  an  electromotive 
force  of  from  25  to  80  volts  is  applied,  the 
o direction  of  the  current  being  such  that 
the  lead- plate  is  a cathode,  the  flow  of  cur- 
rent becomes  rapidly  intermittent  and  the 
cell  fonns  a very  effective  interrupter.  At 
higher  voltages  the  platinum  wire  becomes 
surrounded  with  gas  and  the  action  ceases. 
The  frequency  of  interruption  increases 
with  the  voltage  and  it  depends  likewise 
upon  the  surface  of  platinum  exposed. 
Another  fonn  of  electrolytic  interrupter, 
devised  by  Caldwell,  consists  of  a cell  with 
electrodes  of  lead  between  which  an  insu- 
lating partition  with  a small  opening  is 
mounted.  The  flow  of  current  under  these 
circumstances  is  intermittent,  and  the  frequency  of 
interruption  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  hole.  Inter- 
rupters of  the  vibrating-hammer  type,  in  which  the  con- 
tact is  made  and  broken  in  a vacuum,  were  used  as  early 
as  1859  by  Poggendorff,  and  reeent  forms  have  been  devised 
by  McFarlan  Moore.  In  vacuo  sparking  is  eliminated  and 
oxidation  of  the  contact-points 
is  prevented.  The  suddenness 
of  interruption  when  no  spark  is 
present  to  carry  the  current  is 
moreover  advantageous  in  many 
lines  of  work  with  the  induction- 
coil.— Electrolytic  interrup- 
ter, in  elect.,  an  interrupter  for 
use  with  induction  - coils,  in 
which  the  current  is  interrupted 
by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of 
gas  by  electrolysis  at  a point 
where  the  current  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  electrolyte.  The  for- 
mation of  the  bubble,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  current,  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  current  can  be  made 
to  take  place  at  very  short  intervals.—  Foucault  inter- 
rupter. See  kinterrupter  (a).—  Krille’s  interrupter,  a 
device  for  breaking  an  electrical  circuit  which  is  auto- 
matically remade  after  interruption.  The  bob  of  a heavy 
pendulum  carries  below  a plate  of  mica,  which,  as  the 
pendulum  swings,  cuts  through  a fine  mercury  bridge  join- 
ing two  adjacent  mercury  pools.  After  the  pendulum  has 
passed,  the  bridge  is  remade  by  the  flow  of  the  mercury. — 
Rosapelly’s  interrupter,  an  instrument  for  recording 
movements  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  a small  weight  on  a 
spring,  whose  inertia  closes  an  electric  circuit  when  its  sup- 
porting frame  is  jarred.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  267. 
-String-interrupter,  an  interrupter  for  induction 
coils  in  which  a vibrating  string  is  used  for  periodically 
making  and  breaking  circuit.— Turbine-interrupter. 
See  kinterrupter  (a).— Vapor-intemipter,  a mercury 
arc  in  a vacuum.  Hewitt. — Wehnelt  interrupter.  See 
kinterrupter  (a). 

interrupter-clock  (in-te-rup'ter-klok),  n.  A 
clockwork  provided  with  attachments  whereby 


Krille’s  Interrupter. 


Figure  1. 


attached  the  armature,  b,  and  the  contact-poiuts,  c and 
d,  which  dip  from  above  into  glass  cups  containing  mer- 
cury. The  height  of  the  mercury  is  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  interrupter  is  at  rest  the  contact-point  c is  slightly 
submerged.  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit,  which 
flows  through  the  mercury  intoc,  thence  through  the  coil 
of  the  small  electromagnet,  a,  causes  the  latter  to  attract 
the  armature,  b,  whereupon  c rises,  breaking  circuit  as  it 
leaves  the  mercury.  The  spring  is  then  released,  contact 


Foucault’s  Mercury-interrupter. 


is  again  made  at  c,  and  the  interrupter  continues  to  os- 
cillate with  a frequency  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
weight,  h.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  an  arc  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  mercury,  a thick  layer  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  alcohol,  or  oil  fills  the  upper  portions  of  the 
mercury  cups.  In  the  modern  development  of  the  in- 
duction-coil, particularly  as  applied  to  the  production  of 
electric  waves  and  of  X-rays,  numerous  other  forms  of 
interrupter  have  been  devised.  In  one  of  these,  the 


an  electric  circuit  may 
be  interrupted  at  re- 
curring intervals  of 
time.  In  Bowditch’s  inter- 
rupter-clock, as  made  by 
Baltzar,  a metal  tongue  is 
drawn  over  a series  of  pins 
set  in  a contact-disk.  There 
are  ten  sets  of  pins  ; and 
interruptions  of  the  circuit 
may  be  effected,  according 
to  the  position  given  to  the 
tongue,  at  intervals  of  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  or  60 
seconds. 

interscapular,  n,  2. 

In  the  calyx  plates  of 
certain  Cystoidea,  like 
Caryocrinus, one  of  the 
plates  of  the  third  cy- 
cle representing  the 

Interrupter-clock.  inteiTadials  of  the 

Interrupter-clock  showing  the  Orinoidea 
metal  tongue  in  position  upon  . ' 

the  contact-disk.  A movement  of  int6rSC6nCl6ntcll  (lD- 
the  vertical  carriage  along  the  . SPT)  . Hont'fll  1 n 

rack  from  right  to  left,  or  con-  Wr-bBIl- ueni  O. 

versely,  brings  the  tongue  into  [inter SCeildent  + 
contact  with  different  sets  of  pins. 

The  pendulum  ami  weight-chains  3/S  2 )lterSC€nuCnt. 

of  the  clockwork  are  merely  in-  int.PrQohftla  ofiV  /'in 
dicated  in  the  figure.  The  wires  mberSCnOiaSTdC  1 1U  - 
of  the  electric  circuit  are  brought  ter-sko-la8/tik),  CL  Be- 

bottom'oftlie’figure.^0515  ^ tween*  Schools  : as, 
in  terscholastic  games . 
intersect  (in-t6r-sekt'),  n.  [ intersect , «?.]  In 
geom.,  a point  of  intersection, 
intersegment  (in-ter-seg'ment),  n.  [inter-  4- 
segment.]  The  space  or  area  between  two 
segments,  as  in  earthworms. 

Papillae  with  the  arrangement  just  described  were  only 
found  in  one  example ; in  another,  the  inter  segment  bore 
but  a single  median  [genital]  papilla. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  II.  211. 

intersegmentally  (in-ter-seg'men-tal-i),  adv. 
Between  segments. 


interseminal 

interseminal  (iu-ter-sem'i-ual),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + semen  ( semin seed,  + -all.] 
Situated  between  or  among  the  seeds,  as  the 
scales  in  the  spadices  of  fossil  cycads. 
interseptum  (in-ter-sep'tum),  n. ; pi.  intersepta 
(-ta).  Same  as  septum. 

intersertal  (in-ter-ser'tal),  a.  [L.  intersertus, 
put  between,  + -all.]  jn  petrog.,  a texture  in 
igneous  rocks  produced  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  small  crystals  in  spaces  between 
tabular  or  prismatic  crystals  of  feldspar.  It 
is  oftenest  found  in  basalts, 
intersesamoid  (in-ter-ses'a-moid),  a.  Lying 
between  sesamoid  bones, 
interset,  v.  t.  2.  To  diversify  or  adorn  (a 
thing)  by  placing  or  setting  objects  about  or 
upon  it. 

A gentle  wilderness  interset  with  garden-hidden  villas. 

T.  A.  Janvier , Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence,  p.  218. 

intersexual  (in-ter-sek'su-al),  a.  Existing  be- 
tween the  sexes  ; exerted  "by  one  sex  upon  the 
other. 

A subtle  but  potent  intersexual  influence  is  among  the 
strongest  factors  of  all  adolescent  sport. 

G.  .S’.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  223. 

intersow(in-ter-so'),r.  t.  1.  To  sow  or  sprinkle 
between  other  things;  intersperse:  as,  to  in- 
tersow tares  with  the  wheat. — 2.  To  plant  (a 
field  or  other  ground)  with  seed,  corn,  etc., 
scattered  at  intervals;  also  figuratively:  as, 
the  heavens,  intersown  with  stars, 
interspace,  n.  3.  In  osteol.,  one  of  the  inter- 
stices of  bone  between  the  Haversian  systems, 
interspinal,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  interhemal 
or  interneural  bones  of  the  fish  skeleton. 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  Amer.  Food  and  Game 
Fishes,  p.  536. 

Interstate  commerce  law.  See  *lawi. 
interstephanic  (in"ter-ste-fan'ik),  a.  [ inter - 
+ stephan-ion  + -ic.]  Situated  between  the 
stephania. 

Frontal  diameter,  maximum  ( interstephanic ) . . J 11.  4. 

Rep.  Bur.  A mer.  Ethnol.,  1895-98,  p.  144. 

intersterility  (in"ter-ste-ril'i-ti),  n.  [inter-  + 
sterility .]  The  sterility  of  individuals  when 
crossed  or  interbred;  mutual  infertility,  in- 
dividuals of  different  species  usually  exhibit  intersterility, 
which  is  often  called  the  sexual  bar.  Its  existence  has 
been  held  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  species  have 
originated  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  because  a 
characteristic  cannot  count  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
unless  it  is  transmitted  to  descendants. 

There  are  many  curious  phenomena  connected  with  the 
susceptibility  of  the  reproductive  functions  which  make 
it  probable  that  the  common  intersterility  of  species  is  an 
accidental  result.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  373. 

Interstitial  cell.  See  *cell. 
interstitium  (iu-t&r-stish'i-um),  ».;  pi.  inter  - 
stitia  (-a).  [L. : see  interstice.']  In  church 

arch.,  the  place  where  the  transept  meets  the 
nave  and  choir,  this  space  often  being  covered 
by  a tower  or  cupola ; the  cross, 
interstratified,  a.  2.  Noting  volcanic  surface- 
flows  which  become  interbedded  between  sed- 
iments, being  thus  younger  than  those  below, 
and  older  than  those  above.  Geihie,  Text-book 
of  Geol.,  p.  719. 

interstream  (in' ter-strem),  a.  [inter-  + 
stream.]  Lying  between  two  streams, 
interstriation  (iiritfer-stri-a'shon),  n.  A long 
narrow  ridge  between  two  narrow  grooves  or 
st.rise.  [Rare.] 

Its  delicate  ridges  or  interstriations. 

Dana,  Geology,  p.  719. 

intersubjective  (in-ter-sub-jek'tiv),  a.  Exist- 
ing or  obtaining  between  different  individual 
minds : used  only  in  the  phrase  intersubjective 
intercourse.  See  the  quotation. 

Two  forms  of  experience  have  emerged  in  the  coarse  of 
our  previous  discussion  : the  experience  of  a given  indi- 
vidual, and  Experience  as  the  result  of  intersubjective  in- 
tercourse. J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  II.  152. 

intersuperciliary  (in-ter-su-p£r-sil'i-a-ri),  a. 
[inter-  + superciliary.]  In  anthrop.j  located 
on  the  median  line  between  the  superciliary 
ridges. 

intersystematical  (iu-ter-sis  te-mat'i-kal),  a. 
Situated  between  systems  (of  stars)."  See 
* solitary , 12.  Sir  TV.  Herschel. 
intertemporal  (in-ter-tem'po-ral),  a.  Situated 
between  the  temporal  fossae.—  Intertemporal 
width.  See  'kwidth. 

intertillage  (in-ter-til'aj),  v.  [inter-  + til- 
lage.] In  agri.,  tillage  or  cultivation  between 
plants  (as  corn  and  potatoes),  in  contrast  to 
tillage  of  the  entire  surface  when  no  growing 
crop  is  on  it.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
intertongue  (in-ter-tung'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intertongued,  ppr.  intertonguing.  [ inter - + 


tongue.]  To  fit  into  each  other,  as  do  the  pro- 
jections and  grooves  in  tonguing  and  groov- 
ing in  carpenters'  work. 

An  intricate  series  of  intertonguing  areas. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  157. 

intertonic  (in-ter-ton'ik),  a.  [ inter - + tone1  + 
-ic.]  Occurring  between  two  tones  or  stresses : 
as,  the  first  i in  tes"  timo' nial,  mer"ito' rious ; 
the  second  o in  monotone,  etc. 
intertrabecula  (in"ter-tra-bek'u-la),  n. ; pi. 
intertrabeculse  (-le).  [NL.,'<L.  inter,  between, 
+ NL.  trabecula.]  In  anat.,  a cartilaginous 
rod  lying  between  the  trabecul®  in  the  em- 
bryonic skull : present  also  in  the  skull  of  the 
lamprey,  where  it  is  in  two  portions,  termed 
respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  intertra- 
becula. 

intertransversal  (in"ter-trans-ver'sal),  a. 
[inter-  + transverse  + -alt.]  Situated  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras ; 
noting  the  intertransversalis  muscle.  See  in- 
tertransversalis. 

intertrappean  (in"ter-trap'e-an),  a.  [inter- 
+ traps  + -e-an.]  In  geol.,  occurring  between 
sheets  of  trap. 

intertriglyph  (in-ter-tri'glif),  n.  [inter-  + tri- 
glyph.]  in  a Doric  frieze,  the  space  between 
any  two  triglyphs.  Also  called  metope,  which 
term,  however,  is  now  used  chiefly  for  the 
block  of  marble,  sometimes  sculptured,  which 
is  used  to  fill  that  space, 
intertrinitarian  (in-ter-triu-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  [in- 
ter- + trinit-y  +-arian.]  Existing  or  occurring 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
intertrude  (in-ter-trud'),  r.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
intertruded,  ppr.  intertruding.  [LL.  intertru- 
dere,  thrust  between,  < L.  inter,  between,  + 
trudere,  thrust.]  To  thrust  (something)  forci- 
_ bly  between . N.  E.  D. 
intertuberal  (in-ter-tu'be-ral),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + tuber,  knob,  + -all.]  Situated  or 

lying  between  tuberosities Intertuberal  di- 

# ameter.  See  if  diameter. 

intertubercular  (in-ter-tu-ber'ku-lar),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + tubermlum,  tubercle,  + 
-arS.]  Situated  or  occurring  between  tuber- 
_ cles.  Lancet,  March  16,  1901,  p.  760. 
intertwinement  (in-ter-twin'ment),  n.  The 
state  or  action  of  intertwining ; an  intertwined 
_ enlacement  or  network, 
intertwist  (in-ter-twist'),  n.  An  intertwisted 
_ mass ; the  act  of  intertwisting  or  tangling, 
interungular  (in-ter-ung'gu-ljir),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + ungula,  hoof,  + -ar3.]  Situated 
or  growing  between  the  hoofs:  as,  the  inter- 
_ ungular  glands  of  sheep, 
interungillate  (in-ter-ung'gu-lat),  a.  Errone- 
_ ous  form  for  * interungular. 
interurban  (in-ter-6r'ban),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + urbs,  city,  + -an.]  Existing  between 
cities;  connecting  cities  or  towns;  running 
or  plying  between  two  or  more  cities  or  towns : 
as,  an  interurban  railway. 

In  the  United  States  the  original  city  lines  have  been 
extended  into  the  suburbs,  and  interurban  lines  have 
been  built,  so  that  there  are  continuous  electric  lines  of 
several  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  interurban  ser- 
vice has  developed  electric  railways. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  92. 

interureteric  (in"ter-u-re-ter  'ik),  a.  [inter- 
+ ureter  + -ic.]  Situated  between  the  ureters. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  784. 
intervaginal  (in-ter-vaj'i-nal),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + vagina,  sheath,  + -all.]  Lying 
between  two  adjacent  sheaths. 

interval,  n — Cardio-arterlal  Interval.  See  ★car- 

<lio-urt‘:ridL  — Interval  of  Sturm,  in  optics,  the  distance 
between  the  two  principal  meridians  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  curvatures  of  a refracting  surface.  Also 
called  focal  interval.— Post-Kansan  Interval,  an  in- 
terglacial epoch  or  period  which  followed  the  Kansan  ice 
advance  of  the  glacial  period.  J.  Geikic,  The  Great  Ice 
Age,  p.  757. 

intervallic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  an  interval 
in  any  sense. 

inter- valve  (in'ter-valv),  a.  In  steam-engines, 
noting  the  space  which  is  between  the  throttle- 
and  slide-valves. 

intervalvular  (in-ter-val'vu-lar),  a.  Lying  be- 
tween valves. 

intervascular  (in-t6r-vas'kii-liir),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + vasculum,  vessel,  + -ar3.]  Lying 
between  blood-vessels  or  other  vascular 
structures. 

intervein  (in-ter-van'),  v.  t.  [inter-  + vein.] 
To  intersect  with  or  as  with  veins, 
interveniency  (in-ter-ve'nien-si),  v.  Same  as 
intervenience. 


intrabiontic 

interventional  (in-ter-ven'shon-al),  a.  [inter- 
vention + -ail.]  of  the  value  of  or  character- 
ized by  intervention. 

interventive  (in-ter-ven'tiv),  a.  [intcrvent(ion) 
+ -ive.]  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or 
_ tending  to  intervention, 
interventral  (in-ter-ven'tral),  n.  [L.  inter, 
between,  + venter  ( ventr -),  belly,  + -al*  (see 
ventral).]  One  of  a pair  of  cartilages  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  notochord  whose  develop- 
ment forms  the  intercentrum  or  hypocentrum : 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 
Interventricular  furrow.  See  *furrow. 
Intervertebral  ring.  See  *ringi. 
intervertebrally  (iii-ter-ver^te-bral-i),  adr.  In 
an  intervertebral  manner ; between  vertebrae, 
intervesicular  (in-ter-ve-sik'u-lfir),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  + vesicula,  vesiclej  + -ar3.] 
Situated  between  little  cavities  or  vesicles; 
specifically,  in  geol.,  noting  the  walls  of  the 
cavities  of  a pumiceous  rock, 
intervisibility  (in-ter-viz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
possibility  or  fact  of  being  intervisible  or  mu- 
tually visible. 

intervocal  (in-ter-vo'kal),  a.  Same  as  inter- 
vocalic. 

intervolute  (in"ter-vp-lut'),  n.  In  arch.,  in  an 
Ionic  or  composite  capital,  the  space  between 
the  volutes  or  scrolls. 

interzonal  (in-ter-zo'nal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, + zona,  zone,  4-  -all.]  Being  or  lying 
between  zones.—  Interzonal  fibers.  See  ■Sfiberi . 
intestin,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 
intestine. 

intestinal,  a.  4.  Domestic : same  as  intestine, 
a.,  3.  [Rare.] 

“ ’T  is  the  sword  of  Caatruceio,  O King,— 

In  that  strife  of  intestinal  hate. 

Very  famous ! ” 

Mrs.  Browning,  Sword  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  st.  5. 
Intestinal  croup,  sinus.  See  •kcroupi,  irsinus. 
intestino-vesical  (in-tes"ti  - no- ves ' i -kl),  a. 
. Relating  to  the  intestine  and  the  bladder, 
intimal  (in'ti-mal),  a.  [ intima  + -all.]  Re- 
hating  to  the  intima  or  lining  membrane  of  a 
blood-vessel.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  98. 
intimidative  (in-tim'i-da-tiv),  a.  [intimidate 
4 -ive. ] Having  power  to  intimidate:  as,  an 
intimidative  policy.  Biddings,  Prin.  of  Sociol., 

p.  112. 

intimity  (in-tim'j-ti),  ».  [F.  intimiU,  < intime, 
< L.  intimus,  intimate:  see  intime.]  If.  Inti- 
mate association;  intimacy. — 2.  Intimate 
quality;  inward  or  inner  nature;  close  seclu- 
sion or  privacy. 

in-toe  (in'td),  n.  Same  as  * hallux  valgus. 
in-toed  (in'tod),  a.  [ini  + toe  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing the  toes  turned  in  or  inward. 

intoxication,  «.-Acid  intoxication.  .Same  as 

■ ^acidosis . 

intoxicative  (in-tok'si-ka-tiv),  a.  [intoxicate 
+ -ive.]  Causing  intoxication  ; specifically, 
poisonous. 

intr.  An  abbreviation  of  intransitive. 
intra-acinous  (in//tra-as'i-nus),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + NL.  acinus  + -ous.]  Situated  within 
an  acinus,  in  any  sense, 
intra-appendicular  (inrira  - ap  - en  - dik'u  - lar), 
a.  [L.  intra,  within,  + appendicula,  dim.  of 
appendix,  + -ar3.]  Situated  or  occurring 
within  the  appendix  vevmiformis. 

Finkelstein  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  a diverticulum  from  increased  intra-appendic- 
ular pressure  following  occlusion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
appendix  and  consequent  collection  of  secretion. 

M.  II.  Fischer , in  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Jan.  15, 1901,  p.  347. 

intra-arachnoid  (m//tra-a-rak'noid),  a.  Situ- 
ated within,  or  pertaining  to  the  interior  of, 
the  arachnoid  membrane, 
intra-articular  (inrira-ar-tik'u-iar),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  + articulus,  a joint,  + -ar3.]  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  within  a joint, 
intra-atomic  (in//tra-a-tom'ik),  a.  [intra-  + 
atom  + -ic.]  Situated  or  acting  within  an 
atom.  Nature,  Jurie  16,  1904,  p.  151. 
intra-aural  (hritra-a'ral),  a.  [L.  intra,  within, 
+ auris,  ear,  + -all.]  Situated  or  occurring 
inside  of  the  ear. 

intra-auricular  ( in"  tra  - a - rik ' u - liir ) , a.  [L. 
intra,  within,  + NL.  auricula,  auricle,  + -ar3.] 
Situated  within  an  auricle,  specifically  within 
one  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 
intrabiontic  (in"tTa-bI-on'tik),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  /3<of’,  life,  + l iv  (dvr-),  neut.  of 
<Jv,  being.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  which 


4 intrabiontic 

exists  or  takes  place  withiu  an  organism. 
Weismann  (trans.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  107.— Intra- 
biontic  selection.  See  -^selection. 

intrabred  (in-tra-bred'),  a.  [intra-  + bred1.'] 
Bred  within  the  limits  of  the  pure  stock  or 
race  or  tribe. 

The  “ purest  ” race  is  for  me  the  one  which  has  been 
isolated,  intrabred,  and  selected  for  the  longest  period. 

Biometrika,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  511. 

intrabronchial  (in-tra-brong'ki-al),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  + bronchia  + -aA.]"  Situated  or 
occurring  within  the  bronchial  tubes.  Jour. 

. Exper . Med.,  Oct.  25,  1900,  p.  182. 
intracanalicular  (m,/tra-kan-a-lik'u-lar),  a. 
[L.  intra,  within,  + canaliculus,  a little  chan- 
nel,  + -ar3.]  Situated  or  occurring  within  a 
canaliculus. 

Intracanalicular  growth  is  to  he  noted  compressing 
some  of  the  duets. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1907,  p.  306. 

intracanonical  (i  n " trii-ka-n  on ' i-kal ) , a.  [in- 
tra- 4-  canon  + -ic  4-  -al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
that  which  is  contained  within  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

intracarpal  (in-tra-kar'pal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + NL.  carpus,  + -al1.]  Situated  within 
the  tarsus,  or  among  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
in  man.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  553. 
Intracellular  pangenesis.  See  *pangenesis. 
intrachordal  (in-tra-kor'dal),  a.  [intra  4- 
chord{a)  + -al1.]  Occurring  or  situated  within 
the  chorda,  or  notochord  of  the  vertebrate  em- 
bryo. Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1896, 
ser.  B,  p.  10. 

intracoelial  (in-tra-se'li-al),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  4 Gr.  uoM.a , belly,  4-  -al  1.]  Situated 
or  occurring  within  any  body-cavity  or  a ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. 

intracolic  (m-tra-kol'ik),  a.  [L.  infra,  within, 
+ Gr.  n6"kov,  colon,  + -ic.]  Situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  colon. 

intracollegiate  (in//tra-ko-le'ji-at),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  + E.  collegiate.]  Taking  place  or 
occurring  within  a college  or  university:  op- 
posed to  intercollegiate : as,  intracollegiate 
sports.  New  York  Evening  Post,  Dec.  22,  1905. 
intracorporeal  (in'!'tra-k6r-p6're-al),  a.  [L. 
intra,  within,  + corpus  ( corpor '-),  body,  + 
-e-al1.]  Situated  within  the  body  or  within  any 
anatomical  structure  called  corpus, 
intracorpuscular  (in,/tra-k6r-pus'ku-lar),  a. 
[L.  intra,  within,  + corpuscidum,  corpuscle,  + 
-ar3.  J Situated  or  occurring  within  a corpuscle, 
especially  a blood-corpuscle, 
intracutaneous  (in"tra-ku-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L. 
intra,  withiu,  + cutis,  skin:'  see  cutaneous.]  Ly- 
ing within  the  substance  or  between  the  layers 
of  the  skin. 

intrad  (in'trad),  adv.  [L.  infra, within,  + -ad3.] 
In  a direction  toward  the  interior  of  the  body, 
intradermic  (in-tra-der'mik),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  Seppa,  skin,  + -ic.]  Same  as 
Mntracutaneous. 

intraduodenal  (in'-'tra-du-o-de'mil),  a.  [L. 
intra,  within,  + duodenum  4-  -al1'.]  Situated 
or  occurring  within  the  cavity  of  the  duodenum, 
intradural  (in-tra-du'ral),  a'.  [L.  intra,  within, 
4-  NL.  dura  + -al1.]  Lying  between  the  layers 
of  the  dura  mater. 

intra-ecclesiastical  (in//tra-e-kle-zi-as'ti-kal), 
a.  [L.  intra,  within,  + ecclesia,  church : see 
ecclesiastical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  which 
occurs  or  exists  within  the  church, 
intra-epiphyseal  (in',tra-ep-i-fiz'e-al),  a.  [L. 
infra,  within,  + epiphysis  + -e-aA.]"  Situated 
or  occurring  within  the  epiphysis : noting  re- 
section performed  through  the  epiphysis  of  a 
long  bone : opposed  to  extra-epiphyseal  resec- 
tion, in  which  the  division  is  made  through  the 
shaft  of  the  bone. 

intrafetation  (in''/tra-fe-ta'sbon),  n.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + fetus  + -ati'on.]  The  development 
of  a fetus  or  part  of  a fetus  within  another 
fetus.  Also  called  fetal  inclusion  and  foetus 
infcetu. 

intrafilamentar  (in,/tra-fil-a-men'tar),  a.  [in- 
fra- + filament  + -ar3.]  Situated  within  a fila- 
ment : as,  the  intrafilamentar  septum  in  the  gill- 
filaments  of  some  mollusks.  Philos.  Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1896,  ser.  B,  p.  166. 
intrafissural  (in-tra-fish'ur-al),  a.  [intra-  4- 
fissure  + -aB.]  Situated  within  a fissure,  as 
of  the  brain.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  189. 
intragastric  (in-trii-gas'trik),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  yaarfp,  stomach,  + -ic.]  Situ- 


ated within  the  stomach.  Athenseum,  Sept. 
26,  1903,  p.  419. 

intraglacial  (in-tra-gla'shial),  a.  [intra-  4- 
glacial.]  Situated  or  occurring  within  the 
mass  of  a glacier ; englacial : as,  intraglacial 
drift.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,  p.  958. 
intraglandular  (in-tra-glan'du-lar),  a.  [L. 
infra,  within,  4-  NL.  glandula,  gland,  + -or3.] 
_ Situated  or  occurring  within  a gland, 
intraglobular  (in-tra-glob'u-lar),  a.  [L.  infra, 
within,  + globulus,  globule,  + -ar3.]  Within 
a globule,  specifically  within  a blood-cor- 
puscle. 

intraligamentary  (in''/trii-lig-a-men'ta-ri),  a. 
[L.  intra,  within,  + ligamentum,  ligament,  4- 
-ary.]  Situated  within  a ligament,  specifically 
_ the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
intralingual  (in-tra-ling'gwal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + lingua,  tongue,  4-’  -al1.]  Situated 
_ within  the  tissues  of  the  tongue, 
intralocular  (in-tra-lok'u-lar),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + NL.  loculus  + -ar3.]  Situated 
within  the  loculi  (chambers  or  cellular  spaces) 
of  any  structure. 

intramammary  (in-tra-mam'a-ri),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, within,  + mamma,  breast!  4-  -ary.]  Sit- 
uated within  the  breast, 
intramatrical,  a.  (b)  Noting  that  part  of  a 
fungus  or  parasitic  growth  which  lies  within 
the  host  plant.  See  *extramatrical. 

The  connection  of  the  ascus-Iayer  thus  formed  with  the 
intramatrical  mycelium  can  be  seen  even  when  the  asci 
are  mature. 

Be  Bury  (trans.),  Compar.  Morphol.  and  Biol,  of  Fungi, 

[p.  265. 

intramental  (in-tra-men'tal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + mens  (nient-),  mind,  + -al1.]  Exist- 
ing within  the  mind : opposed  to  *extramental. 

Thg  intra-vnental  and  the  extra-mental  objects  are  not 
different  in  kind  as  the  Cartesians  supposed,  hut  rather, 
as  Aristotle  and  the  scholastics  maintained,  they  differ 
only  in  position  and  in  relational  context 
Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  May  26,  1904, 

[p.  300. 

intramesenterial  (in//tra-mez-en-te'ri-al),  a. 
[intra-  + mesentery  +"  -all.]  In  ccelente- 
rates,  situated  within  a mesentery  or  inclosed 
between  the  two  mesenteries  of  a pair. — Intra- 
mesenterial space,  in  coelenterates,  as  the  sea-anemones 
and  corals,  an  endoccele.  Also  called  intraseptal  space. 

intramorainic  (in’i'tra-mo-ra'nik),  a.  [intra- 
+ moraine  + -ic.]  Situated  within,  or  re- 
lating to  the  area  within,  the  curve  of  a 
lobate  moraine.  Geikie,  Textbook  of  Geol. 
(4th  ed.),  p.  1342. 

intramyocardial  (in'tra-mi-o-kar'di-al),  a. 
[L.  intra,  within,  + Gr.  uhg,  muscle,  +” uapSia, 
heart,  + -al1.]  Situated  within  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  heart.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II. 
110. 

intranarial  (in-tra-na'ri-al),  a.  [L.  intra,  be- 
tween, + nares,  nostrils, "+  -ial.]  Within  the 
nostrils : usually  with  some  qualifying  phrase 
to  indicate  whether  the  anterior  openings  or 
the  posterior  nares  are  meant, 
intranatal  (in-tra-na'tal),  a.  [L.  intra,  with- 
in, + natus,  born,  + -al1.]  Occurring  during 
birth. 

Ante-natal,  intra-natal,  or  neo-natal  conditions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  304. 

intraneous  (in-tra'ne-us),  a.  [LL.  intraneus,  < 
intra,  within : see  intra-.  Compare  extraneous.] 
Existing  within ; internal;  inner, 
intraneural  (in-tra-nu'ral),  a.  [L.  intra,  with- 
in, 4-  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, "+  -al1.]  Situated  or 
occurring  within  the  substance  of  a nerve. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  n.  110. 
intranidal  (in-tra-nid'al),  a.  [L.  intra,  with- 
in, + nidus,  nest,  + -al1'.]  1.  In  neurol.,  being 

within  a nidus  or  aggregate  of  nerve-cells : as, 
intranidal  fibers. — 2.  In  pool.,  being  or  occur- 
ring within  a nest  or  colony  of  insects:  op- 
posed to  *internidal. 

in  trans.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  in  tran- 
situ, in  course  of  transit, 
intransigeance  (an-tron-se-zhons'),  n.  [F. : 
see  Mntransigency.]  1.  Same  as  *intransi- 
gency. — 2.  Intransigentism,  especially  in  art. 
See  Mntransigeant. 

intransigeant  (ah-troh-se-zhon'),  n.  [F. : see 
intransigent.]  Anintransigentist;  specifically, 
a Parisian  name  for  an  ultra-independent 
among  artists. 

intransigency  (in-tran'si-jen-si),  n.  Inpolitics, 
the  quality  of  absolute  "irreconcilableness; 
dogged  hostility;  obstinate  refusal  to  make 
compromise. 


intrapolar 

intransitable  (in-tran'sit-a-bl),  a.  [in-3  4- 
transit  + -able.]  Not  possible  for  transit ; im- 
passable. 

In  intransitable  gorges  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  64! 

intransitive,  a.  1.  In  gram. : (6)  Noting  the 
case  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb  or  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  (c)  In  Eskimo  gram.,  noting  the  thing 
possessed.  Also  called  objective.  Barnum,  In- 
nuit  Language,  p.  12. 

intransitivity  (in-tran-si-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [intran- 
sitive 4-  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  intransi- 
tive, in  any  sense.  Specifically,  in  math,  and  logic: 
(a)  The  quality  or  characteristic  of  being  not  transitive, 
that  is,  not  necessarily  transitive ; that  characteristic  of  a 
relation  by  which  A’s  having  it  to  B,  and  B’s  having  it  to  C 
do  not  together  always  imply  that  A has  it  to  C.  (5)  The 
quality  or  characteristic  of  being  necessarily  intransitive ; 
that  characteristic  of  a relation  by  which  A’s  having  it  to 
B,  and  B’s  having  it  to  C together  always  exclude  A’s 
having  it  to  C. 

The  treatise  proper  extends  over  39  pages,  the  successive 
headings  being  as  follows:  . . . Abelian  groups,  groups  of 
order  a power  of  a prime,  Sylow’s  theorem  and  its  exten- 
sions, Hamiltonian  groups,  transitivity,  intransitivity. 

Science,  June  5, 1903,  p.  904. 

intransparency  (in-trans-par'en-si),  n.  [in- 
transparen(t)  4-  -cy.]  Opacity ; also,  an  opaque 
body. 

Centrally  placed  intransparencies,  which  cover  the 
pupil.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  570. 

intransparent  (in-trans-par'ent),  a.  [in- 3 4- 
transparent.]  Opaque;  not  transparent. 

This  newly-formed  tissue  [cicatricial  in  cornea]  is  al- 
ways  intransparent,  and  remains  so,  except  in  very  young 
children,  in  whom  it  gradually,  to  a great  extent,  clears 
up.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  570. 

Intranuclear  cycle  or  stage,  the  life-cycle  which  is 
passed  through  by  a parasitic  micro-organism  in  the  nu- 
cleus of  one  of  the  cells  of  its  host : opposed  to  ircytoplas- 
mic  cycle  or  stage. 

intra-oral  (in-tra-6'ral),  a.  [L.  intra,  within, 
+ os  {or-),  month,  + -aA.]  Situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
Intra-orbital  sulcus.  See  *sulcus. 
intra-osteal  (in-tra-os'te-al),  a.  Same  as  in- 
tra-osseous. 

intra-ovular  (in-tra-6'vu-lar),  a.  Situated 
within  the  egg  or  ovum.  " Compare  * extra- 
ovular. 

intraparenchymatous  (britra-par-eng-kim  'a- 
tus),  a.  [intra-  + parenchyma(t-)  + -ous.] 
Situated  within  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  109. 
intraparochial  (in//tra-pa-ro'ki-al),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  4-  ML.  parochia,  parish,  4-  -al1.] 
Occurring  or  existing  within  a parish, 
intra  partum  (in'tra  par'tum).  [L.]  During 
childbirth. 

intrapericardiac  (in#tra-per-i-kar'di-ak),  a. 

Same  as  *intrapcricardi'al. 
intrapericardial  (in  ;/  trii  - per  - i - kiir'di  - al) , a. 
[L.  intra,  within,  4-  Nil!  pericardium  4"-«/l.) 
Situated  within  the  pericardium.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  406. 

intraperineal  (in^tra-per-i-no  'al),  a.  [L. 
intra,  within,  4-  NL.  perineum  4-  -d'A.]  Situa- 
ted within  the  tissues  of  the  perineum, 
intraperiosteal  (in//tra-per-i-os'tf-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  within  or  beneath  the  perios- 
teum. 

These  weapons  with  an  increasing  tendency  of  intra- 
periosteal growth  reached  a large  size  in  width  and  length 
and  remained  permanent  structures. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  218. 

intraperitoneally  (in  -trii  -per " i-to  -ne  'al  -i), 
adv.  Within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Med. 
Becord,  March  28,  1903,  p.  495. 
intrapial  (in-tra-pi'al),  a.  [L.  intra,  within, 
4-  pia  {mater)  + -al1.]  Situated  or  occurring 
within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater, 
intraplacental  (in/;,tra-pla-sen'tal),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  4-  placenta  + -dl1.]  Situated 
within  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
intrapleural  (in-tra-plo'ral),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + pleura  + -al1.]  Situated  within  the 
pleural  cavity. 

intraplical  (in-tra-pli'kal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  4-  plica,  a fold,  4-  -al1.]  Lying  within 
a fold  or  plication ; interlaraellar. 

Ciliated  discs  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  long  spurs  or 
ingrowths  from  the  interlamellar  (intraplical)  edge  of  the 
filament. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1903,  ser.  B,  p.  210. 
intrapolar  (in-tra-po'lar),  a.  In  elect.,  lying 
between  the  poles  : said  of  the  region  between 
the  terminals  of  an  electrolytic  cell  or  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a magnet. 


intrapontine 

intrapontine  (in  - tra,  - pon  ' tin),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + pons  (pout-),  bridge,  4-  -ine1.]  Sit- 
uated within  or  passing  through  the  pons  Va- 
rolii.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1894, 
ser.  B,  p.  765. 

intraprecuneal  (in'4rii-pre-ku'ne-al),  n.  A 
fissure  in  the  precuneal  region  of  the  human 
brain  anterior  to  the  cuneus.  Amer.  Anthro- 
pologist, Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  623. 
intraprostatic  (in//tra-pros-tat'ik),  a.  [ intra - 
+ prostate  + -ic.]  Situated  or  occurring  within 
the  prostate  gland. 

Intrapulmonary  respiration,  the  respiration  of  the 
pulmonate  Arachnida,  where  there  is  no  respiratory 
motion  of  the  body-wall. 

intrapyretic  (in"tra-pT-ret'ik),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + Gr.  7rvper'6g,  fever,  + -ic.]  Occurring 
t during  the  continuance  of  fever, 
intraracial  (in-tra-ra'sial),  a.  Occurring 
within  a race.  Compare  with  interracial. 

The  interracial  correlation  of  the  mean  numbers  of  sta- 
mens and  pistils  is  very  much  greater  than  the  mean  intra- 
racial correlation  between  stamens  and  pistils,  being  to 
the  latter  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  7. 

Biometrika,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  152. 

intrarectal  (in  - tra  - rek ' tal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + rectum  + -at  1.]  Situated  within  the 
rectum. 

intrarachidian  (hrftra-ra-kid'i-an),  a.  [ intra - 
4-  rachis  ( rachid -)  + -ian.]  Situated  within 
the  spinal  canal. 

intrascrotal  (in-tra-skro'tal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + scrotum  4-  -Hi1.]  Situated  within 
the  scrotum. 

intraselection  (in^tra-se-lek'shon),  n.  [ intra - 
+ selection.]  In  biol.,  a hypothetical  struggle 
for  existence  between  the  constituent  elements 
of  an  organ  or  organism,  with  the  survival  of 
those  fittest  for  the  organ  or  organism  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Weismann’s  “Intra-selection''  also  involves  struggle, 
in  an  obscure  way. 

J.  M.  Baldwin , Development  and  Evolution,  p.  218. 

intraseminal  (in-tra-sem'i-nal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + semen  (semin-),  seed,  4-  -a!1.]  Lying 
within  a seed;  also,  admixed  with  the  spermatic 
fluid.  Nature,  April  3,  1902,  p.  519 Intra- 

seminal development,  the  entire  series  of  changes 
undergone  by  the  embrjjp  in  the  transformation  of  an 
ovule  into  a mature  seed. 

intraseptal  (in-tra-sep'tal),  a.  [intra-  + septum 
+ -all.]  Situated  within  a septum:  as,  the 
intraseptal  space  between  a pair  of  mesenter- 
ies in  Anthozoa — Intraseptal  space.  Same  as 

•hintramesenterial  space. 

intraserous  (in-tra-se'rus),  a.  [intra-  4-  serum 
+ -ous.]  Occurring  within  the  serum  of  the 
blood. 

intraspecific  (in'tra-spe-sif'ik),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  4-  E.  specific .]  .Relating  to  characters 
or  processes  which  have  to  do  with  the  internal 
organization  of  species.  Thus  evolution  is  an 
intraspecific  phenomenon  and  heterism  is  in- 
traspecific  diversification.  Cook  and  Swingle. 
intrasporal  (in-tra-spo'ral),  a.  Taking  place 
within  the  spores.’' 

intrastitial  (in-tra-stish'al),  a.  Situated  or 
occurring  within  the  cells  or  fibers  of  an  organ : 
opposed  to  interstitial. 

intrastriate  (in-trii-stri'at),  a.  A term  used 
by  G.  Elliot  Smith  to  emphasize  the  distinctive 
relations  of  the  various  occipital  sulci  of  the 
human  and  ape  brain  to  the  cortical  area 
which  contains  the  stria  Gennari. 
intrastromal  (in-tra-stro'mal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  4-  NL.  stroma  + -aA.]  Lying  within 
the  stroma  of  any  organ  or  other  part, 
intrasynovial  (in"tra-si-n6'vi-al),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra,  within,  4-  NL.  synovia  4-  -a A.]  Lying 
within  the  synovial  cavity  of  a joint, 
intratellural  (in"tra-te-lu'ral),  a.  Same  as 
intratelluric. 

intratesticular  (in"tra-tes-tik'u-lar),  a.  Sit- 
uated or  occurring  within  the  testicle, 
intratrabecular  (in"tra-tra-bek'u-lar),  a.  [L. 
intra,  within,  + trabeculx  4-  -ar3.]  Being  with- 
in the  trabeculae  or  supporting  tissue  : as,  an 
intratrabecular  network  of  blood-vessels, 
intratracheal  (in-tra-tra'ke-al),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  + trachea  4-  -al1.]  Situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  trachea, 
intratubal  (in-tra-tu'bal),  a.  [L.  intra,  within, 
+ tubus  4-  -aA.]  Being  within  a tube : usu- 
ally noting  the  Fallopian  or  Eustachian  tube, 
intratubular  (in-tra-tu'bu-lar),  a.  [intra-  4- 
tubule  + -ar3.]  Being  within  a tubule,  espe- 
cially within  the  renal  tubules. 


intratympanic  (in//tra-tim-pan'ik),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  + tympanum  4-  -ic.]  Situated  or 
occurring  within  the  tympanic  cavity  or  drum 
of  the  ear. 

At  this  moment  . . . the  intra-  and  extra  -tympanic 
pressures  are  equalized.  Buck , Med.  Handbook,  I.  619. 

intra-urethral  (nrftra-u-re'tbral),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  4-  urethra  + -a A.]  Situated  within 
the  urethra. 

intravaginal  (in-tra-vaj'i-nal),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  4-  vagina  4-  -aA.]  ’ Situated  within 
the  vagina. 

intravertebral  (in-trii-ver'te-bral),  a.  [L.  in- 
tra, within,  + vertebra  + -aA.]  Situated  or 
occurring  within  a vertebra ; intraspiral, 
intravertebrally  (in-tra-vbr'te-bral-i),  adv. 
Within  the  body,  or  centrum,  of  a vertebra. 

This  intravertebrally  situated  cartilage  has  been  erro- 
neously described  as  chordal  cartilage. 

U.  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles,  p.  12. 
intravital  (in-tra-vl'tal),  a.  [L.  intra,  within, 

_ + vita,  life,  4-  -aA.]  Occurring  during  life, 
intra  vitarn  (in'tra,  vi'tam).  [L.]  Duringlife. 
— Intra- vitam  staining,  the  staining  of  tissues  during 
the  life  of  the  organism,  in  contradistinction  to  staining 
of  the  isolated  parts  after  death.  Such  staining  is  more 
commonly  spoken  of  as  vital  staining. 
in-tree  (in'tre),  n.  [Burm.  eng  or  in  4-  tree.] 
Same  as  eng. 

intrench,  v.  t.  5.  To  incise;  cut  down  or 
deepen  the  valley  of  (a  stream). 

If  uplift  permits  a mature  or  old  meandering  river  to 
entrench  itself  beneath  its  former  flood  plain,  its  new 
valley  will  be  regularly  curved,  instead  of  irregularly 
crooked,  as  in  its  first  youth. 

IV.  M.  Davis,  Elem.  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  253. 

Int.  Rev.  An  abbreviation  of  Internal  Revenue. 
intrigant,  n.  II.  a.  Intriguing;  plotting; 
maneuvering. 

intrine  (in-trin'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  intrined, 
ppr.  intrining.  [in-2  4-  trine3.]  To  unite  in  a 
group  of  three.  [Rare.] 

That  living  Light  which  so  proceeds  from  its  Lucent 
Source  that  It  is  not  disunited  from  It,  nor  from  the  Love 
which  with  them  is  intrined,  through  Its  own  bounty  col- 
lects Its  radiance. 

C.  E.  Norton,  tr.  of  Dante,  Paradise,  xiii.  84. 
intrinsic,  a.  5.  In  pathol.,  pertaining  to  the 
internal  parts  or  to  the  structures  proper  of 
an  organ — Intrinsic  pressure,  strain,  variation. 

See  iepressure,  etc. 

intro.  An  abbreviation  of  introduction. 
intro-active  (in-tro-ak'tiv),  a.  [intro-  4-  ac- 
tive.] Acting  within  or  upon  itself;  loosely, 
reciprocally  active. 

introceptive  (in-tro-sep'tiv),  a.  [intro-  4- 
(re)ceptive.]  Receiving  within  itself  or  its 
own  bounds. 

introducer,  n.  2.  An  instrument  for  introdu- 
cing an  intubation-tube ; an  intubator. 
introessive  (iu-tro-es'iv),  n.  [L.  intro,  within, 
+ esse,  be,  4-  -we’.]  In  gram.,  noting  the  case 
which  expresses  motion  ‘into.’  Better  called 
illative. 

introitus  (in-tro'i-tus),  n.  [L. : see  introit.] 
In  anat.,  the  entrance  leading  into  a canal  or 
cavity. 

introjection  (in-tro-jek'shon),  n.  [L.  intro, 
within,  4-  -jectio(n-),  throwing.]  The  act  of 
throwing  within. 

intromissible  (in-tro-mis'i-bl),  a.  [L.  intro- 
missus,  pp.  of  intromittere,  intromit,  4-  -Able.] 
That  can  he  intromitted  or  introduced, 
intromissive  (in-tro-mis'iv),  a.  That  can  in- 
tromit or  let  in  (light) ; relating  to  intromis- 
sion. 

introrsal  (in-tror'sal),  a.  Same  as  introrse. 
introspectional  (in-tro-spek'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  introspection, 
introsuction  (in-tro-suk'shon),  n.  [intro-  4- 
suction.]  A sucking  inward, 
introsuscept  (in,/tro-su-sept'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [L. 
intro,  within,  4-  suscipere  (pp.  susceptus),  take 
in.]  Same  as  *intussuscept. 
introtraction  (in-tro-trak'shon),  n.  [intro-  4- 
traction.]  The  process  or  act  of  drawing  in- 
ward. 

introverse  (in-tro-vers'),  a.  [L.  introversus, 
< intro  + versus,  turned  inward : see  introvert.] 
Introverted. 

introvision  (in-tro-vizli'on),  n.  [intro-  4-  vi- 
sion.] Introspection;  inward  vision, 
introvolution  (in//tro-vo-lu'snpn),  n.  [intro- 
+ volution.]  The  act  of  involving,  infolding, 
or  inwrapping  one  thing  within  another;  the 
coiling  of  something  around  itself, 
intrude,  V.  Intruded  sheet.  See  *sheefi. 
intrusive,  a.  3.  (b)  Specifically,  in  geol. 
applied  to  those  igneous  masses  which  have 


invariant 

forced  their  way  between  older  rocks  and 
have  never  reached  the  surface  : contrasted 
with  * extrusive . See  intrusive  rocks,  under  in- 
trusive— Intrusive  sheets.  See  *sheeti. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  a mass  of  igneous  rock  which 
has  forced  its  way  between  older  walls  or 
strata,  but  has  never  reached  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Intrusives  occur  as  batholitbs,  lac- 
coliths, intruded  sheets,  and  dikes. 

Believing  that  assimilation  by  magmatic  action  of  some 
kind  is  responsible  for  practically  all  the  chambers  occu- 
pied by  those  intrusives  with  which  he  is  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted. 

JR.  A.  Daly,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1903,  p.  272. 

intubate  (in'tu-bat),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  in- 
tubated, ppr.  intubating.  [L.  in-2  4-  tubus, 
tube,  4-  -ate2.]  To  insert  a tube  into;  spe- 
cifically, perform  intubation  of  the  larynx. 
Med.  Record,  July  25,  1903,  p.  129. 
intubator  (in'tu-ba-tor),  n.  An  instrument 
for  inserting  the  tube  in  the  operation  of 
intubation. 

intuent  (in'tu-ent),  a.  [L.  intuens  (- ent -),  ppr. 
of  intueri,  contemplate:  see  intuition.]  Know- 
ing by  intuition ; intuitive, 
intuitionalist,  n.  2.  Same  as  iniuitionist. 

Hutcheson,  Reid  . . . Wilson  and  Hamilton  . . . were 
all,  more  or  less  distinctively,  intuitionalist s. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XL  258.  N.  E.  D. 

intussuscept  (in^tli-su-sept'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [L. 
intus,  within,  4-  suscipere  (pp.  susceptus),  take 
in.  Compare  * introsuscept .]  To  take  up  into 
itself  or  into  something  else  ; invaginate. 

A haunting  tendency  of  modem  conservatism  to  make 
the  post  and  ante-mortem  life  intussuscept  with  each 
other. 

Amer.  Jour.  Relig.  Psychol,  and  Education,  May, 

[1904,  p.  48. 

intussusceptum  (in'tu-su-sep'tum),  n. ; pi.  in- 
tussuscepta  (-ta).  [NL.]  The  portion  of  bowel 
which  is  contained  within  the  other  in  intus- 
susception. 

intussuscipiens  (in//tu-su-sip'i-ens),  n.  [NL.] 
The  portion  of  bowel  whicii  contains  the 
other  in  intussusception. 

Inula  campbor.  Same  as  alant  camphor 
(which  see,  under  camphor). 
inulaceous  (in-u-la'shius),  a.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  plant  genus  Inula,  or  to  the 
tribe  Inidex. 

inulase  (in'u-las),  n.  [inul-in  4-  -ase.]  A 
ferment  which  converts  innlin  into  fruit- 
sugar. 

inulate  (in'u-lat),  n.  [inul-ic  4-  -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  inulic  acid. 

Inuleae  (i-nu'le-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.  (Cassini,  1812), 
< Inula  4-  -ex.]  A large  tribe  of  composite 
plants  typified  by  the  genus  Inula,  the  elecam- 
pane family.  It  embraces  166  genera,  subdivided  into 
9 subtribes.  Besides  the  elecampane  and  other  large  yel- 
low-flowered plants  it  includes  the  cudweeds  and  life- 
everlasting, which  have  a very  different  aspect, 
inulin,  U. — Soluble  innlin,  Same  as  ’kinuloid . 
inuloid  (in'u-loid),  n.  [inul-in  4-  -oid.]  A 
colorless  compound,  CgH10O6,  differing  in 
properties  from  inulin  only  by  its  greater  solu- 
bility. It  is  contained  in  unripe  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  Also  called  soluble  inulin. 
inutile,  a.  II.  n.  A useless  thing. 

A “ what-not,  ’ whose  shelves  bore  a mock  orange,  a 
piece  of  glass  in  a curious  chunk  . . . and  other  inutiles, 
which  kept  their  place  merely  because  long  occupancy 
had  given  them  a permanent  right  of  existence. 

C.  D.  Stewart,  Fugitive  Blacksmith,  iL 
inv.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  invented;  (b)  of 
inventor;  ( c ) of  invoice. 
invaccination  (in-vak-si-na'shon),  n.  [in-2  4- 
vaccination.]  Inoculation  with  some  other 
disease  during  the  process  of  vaccination, 
invaginator  (in-vaj'i-na-tor),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  to  introvert  the  tissues  in  the  radi- 
cal operation  for  hernia. 

invar  (in-var'),  n.  [invariable).]  The  trade- 
name  of  an  alloy  of  steel  and  nickel  which, 
when  made  with  36.2  per  cent,  nickel,  has  a 
coefficient  of  expansion  for  heat  which  is  vir- 
tually zero : hence  its  name.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Guillaume.  Sometimes  called  Guillaume  alloy, 
and  also  Slvres  alloy,  from  the  fact  that  the  investigation 
of  its  properties  was  made  at  Stvres. 

invariant.  I.  a.  2.  In  phys.  chem.,  having 
a variance  equal  to  zero.  The  variance  (V)  of  a 
chemical  system  is  expressed  by  the  equation  V = c + 2 — 
<f>,  where  e is  the  number  of  independent  components  and 

is  the  number  of  phases  in  which  the  system  may  exiBt. 

II.  n.  2.  An  entity  compounded  of  con- 
stituents, some  of  them  subject  to  change  or 
variation,  which,  despite  this  change,  remains 
itself  unchanged Natural  Invariant,  an  invari- 

ant constituted  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  to  which 


invariant 

it  pertains:  thus,  the  product  of  an  altitude  by  its  base  invpqtiffat.nrv  fin-vps'ti-o'n  tn  rH  n 
is  a natural  invariant  for  the  triangle ; the  product  of  an  “J£STg  „ J:,1?  ■ LmvJst<- 

altitude  by  the  area  of  its  base  is  a natural  invariant  for  ^ -Oty.  J (Ji  or  pertaining  to  mvestiga- 

the  tetrahedron.  tion  ; given  to  investigation. 

invasion,  n.  4.  In  phytogeog.,  the  phenomenon  invigilate,  v.  i.  2.  To  watch  students  in  an 
of  the  movement  of  plants  from  an  area  of  one  examination-room.  See  ^invigilator.  [Eng.] 
charaeterinto  one  of  a different  character,  and  invigilator  (in-vij'i-la-tor),  n.  One  appointed 
their  colonization  in  the  latter,  it  includes,  ac-  to  watch  students  during  examination  : proc- 
cordingto  F.  E.  Clements,  the  ideas  both  of  migration  tors  examiners  and  nthora  .1 .... 
and  of  eoesis.  tHf.i-.-irm.inrn.tiym  s !rfs’  examiners,  ana  others  are  selected  tor 


and  of  ecesis.  (S eekmigration,  5,  and -kecesis.)  The  same 
author  distinguishes  invasions  as  continuous  or  inter* 
mittent,  complete  or  partial,  temporary  or  permanent. 
First  thus  used  by  Goeze,  1882. 

prep,  and  pp. 


inventorize  (in-ven'to-riz),  v. 
inventorized,  ppr.  inventorizing.  3 , 

■fee.]  I.  trans.  To  inventory ; catalogue  : as, 
to  inventorize  the  furniture  in  a house. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  inventory. 

Inverness  coat,  overcoat,  or  cape.  See 
*coat2. 

inverse.  I.  a.  3.  In  logic,  with  conclusion  as 
hypothesis  and  hypothesis  as  conclusion. 

If,  in  the  true  statement  * is  y,  we  simply  interchange 
the  subjectand  predicate,  without  any  restriction,  we  get 
the  inverse  statement  y is  x,  which  may  he  false. 

O.  B.  Halsted,  Theoret.  Elem.  of  Geom.,  p.  4. 

Inverse  point.  See  kpointl. 

II.  n.  2.  In  logic,  a proposition  made  by 
simply  interchanging  the  hypothesis  and  con-  invincible, 
elusion  of  another,  without  any  restriction. — 

3.  In  math.,  an  inverse  point,  curve,  function, 
ratio,  proportion,  etc. — 4.  In  rouge-et-noir,  the 
triangular  space  in  which  bets  are  placed  when 
wagering  that  the  first  card  dealt  for  a color 
will  not  be  the  same  color  as  the  one  that 
wins  the  coup:  opposed  to  *couleur. 
rouge-et-noir. 


this  purpose.  [Eng.] 
invigorant  (in-vig'or-ant),  n.  [ invigor  + - ant. ] 
An  invigorating  beverage  of  some  kind;  a 
tonic 


invif>orative  (^-vig'or-a-tiv),  a.  [invigorate  + 
..nd  iogue  . as,  -we.]  Invigorating;  imparting  vigor. 

invinate  (in-vFnat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  invi- 
na ted,  ppr.  invinating.  [ML.  invinare,  embody 
in  wine,  < L.  in,  in,  + vinum,  wine.]  To  em- 
body in  wine : used  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  See  *invination . 
invination  (in-vi-na'shon),  n.  [NL.  *invina- 
tio(n-),  < ML.  invinare:  see  *invinate.]  In  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  the  doctrine  that  after 
consecration  the  blood  of  Christ  is  locallv 
present  or  infused  in  the  wine,  which  remains 
unchanged. 

a — Invincible  ignorance.  See  kigno- 

ranee. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  invincible.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  A member  of  an  Irish  society, 
organized  in  1881,  whose  avowed  object 
was  "to  remove  all  tyrants  from  the  coun- 
try." 

See  invirile  (in-vir'il),  a.  [in-3  + virile. ~\  Not 
manly ; effeminate  ; not  virile. 


Ovid  in  Pontus,  paling  for  his  Rome 
Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames. 

Lowell,  Cathedral,  1.  292. 


inversion,  n. — Absolute  Inversion,  the  substitution  of 
j a lx  | for  I x/a  [ , where  | x | denotes  the  absolute  value 
of  x.  Center  of  inversion.  See  geo-metrical  inversion, 
under  inversion.—  Diurnal  inversion  of  the  wind. 

See  kwmdz.— Inversion  of  temperature.  Seektem,  inviscation  (in-vis-ka'shon),  n.  [NL.  *invis- 

ftadinsTof  ErrerslonJ  uTe  sfde^t  ^h^sqimre"  qllivaient  ^ eateh  with  bird-lime, 

to  the  rectangle  of  the  sects  from  the  center  of  inversion  5 in~  viscumi  bird-lime.]  Ihe  act  of  smear- 
points.— Rule  of  Inversion,  the  rule  or  mixing  with  glutinous  matter;  specifi- 
“J"; lf  * hyPot_he8e8  a group  of  demonstrated  theo-  cally,  the  act  of  mixing  the  food  with  the  mu- 
rems  exhaustively  divide  the  universe  of  discourse  into  eons  secretion  of  the  month 
contradictories,  so  that  one  must  be  true,  though  we  do  . C°7?  secretion  ot  tile  mo  util, 
not  know  which,  and  the  conclusions  are  also  contra-  lUVital  (in-vi'tal),  Cl.  + vital .]  Having 

dictories,  then  the  inverse  of  every  theorem  of  the  group  no  vitality ; lacking  life  or  lifelike  appearance, 
will  necessarily  be  true.— Thermo-electric  inversion  : -x  /•  — . . ® rT 

the  change  of  direction  of  the  electromotive  force  o?a  11 ?■  V1^r0  (m  ^ tro).  [L.]  Within  glass,  that 
thermo-couple  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  junc-  1S>  a test-tube:  said  of  chemical  reactions, 
tions  passes  the  neutral  point  of  the  two  metals  of  which  bacterial  cultures,  etc.,  obtained  experimen- 
the  thermo-couple  is  made.  tally  in  the  test-tube  as  contrasted  wfth  th?se 


inversor  (in-ver'sor),  n.  [ inverse  + -orlj  That 

which  transforms  into  the  inverse Peaucel- 

lier's  inversor,  Peaucellier's  cell, 
invert,  V.  t.  3.  In  chem.,  to  convert  (cane- 
sugar)  into  a mixture  of  glucose  and  fructose. 

The  operation,  chemically  considered,  is  a hydrolysis, 

that  is,  addition  of  water.  The  process  is  accompanied  vi'vo'i 

ctionof  deflfifit.inn  nfa  rovnf  AAi  Y1VU  J.111  V1  VOJ* 


occurring  in  vivo , that  is,  within  the  living 
body. 

Serum  obtained  by  immunising  with  one  race  did  not 
necessarily  give  more  than  a trace  of  reaction  in  vitro  and 
none  whatever  in  vivo  when  tested  with  another  race. 
II.  E.  Durham , in  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Jan.  15, 1901,  p.  355. 

Within  the  living 


See  +in  vitro. 


[L-] 


mo  piutcBs  i»  uccuiiipaiueu 

by  a reversal  of  the  direction  of  deflection  of  a ray  of  , , 

polarized  light  by  the  sugar  solution  : hence  the  term.  ■ IKICv’'  -■ 

4.  In  music  : (a)  Of  an  interval,  to  transpose  lovocable  (in'vo-ka-bl),  a.  [ 
the  lower  tone  an  octave  higher,  so  that  it  falls  ' L.  rnvocare,  invoke.]  That 
(usually)  above  the  higher  tone.  (6)  Of  a . or  ealled  on  supplicatingly. 
melody  or  theme,  to  take  its  intervals  in  order  invocant  (in'vo-kant),  n.  [L.  invocans  (-ant-) 
downward  instead  of  upward,  thus  making  a & 1 " 


[NL.  Hnvocabilis, 
may  be  invoked 


— u,  niuo  uiaaiiig  ai 

new  melody,  but  one  whose  relation  to  the 
first  is  exact  and  intelligible,  (c)  Of  a chord, 
to  arrange  its  tones  in  any  order  in  which  the 
root  is  not  in  the  bass. 

Invert.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Invertebrate  ; 
(b)  [1.  e.]  of  invertebrate. 


ppr.  of  invocare,  invoke.]  One  who  calls  upon 
or  invokes. 

invocative  (in-vok'a-tiv),  a.  [invocate  + -ire.] 
Invocatory;  invoking. 

involucrum,  n.  3.  In  pathol,  a wall  of  new 
osseous  tissue  inclosing  the  sequestrum  in  a 
case  of  necrosis. 


invertase  (in-v6r'tas),  n.  [ invert  + - ase .]  A involute,  a.  3.  Noting  a form  of  tooth-profile, 
ierment  which  inverts  higher  sugars  to  lower  used  in  gearing,  traced  by  a point  at  the  end 
forms:  specifically,  a ferment  whioVi  imrcipfo  of  a tancrent.  as  it.  is  llllWI'QTinn/]  fnotn  n Vinoo 
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forms;  specifically,  a ferment  which  inverts 
cane-sugar  to  dextrose  and  levulose.  Invertase 
occurs  in  many  yeasts  and  other  fungi,  in  pollen-grains, 
bAet'ro?t>  in  many  of  the  higher  plants,  and  in 

some  of  the  animal  digestive  juices.  Also  invertin.  The 
specific  ferment  is  also  termed  sucrase. 

Invertebrate  determinant.  Same  as  zeroaxial  deter- 
minant (which  see,  under  determinant). 

Inverted  converter.  See  kconvevter , 3. 

invertive  (in-ver'tiv),  a.  [invert  + -we.)  Ca- 
pable of  producing  inversion. 

invertor,  n.  2.  That  which  turns  in:  said  of 
certain  muscles. 

For  if  either  the  evertor  or  invertor  is  out  of  use  the 
combined  action  of  these  muscles  (as  contrasted  with  their 
single  action)  becomes  impossible. 

Lancet,  July  4,  1903,  p,  56. 

invest,  v.  t — Investing  cartilage.  Same  as  articular 
cartilage  (which  see,  under  cartilage). 

investigation,  n — Unit  of  investigation,  the  sim- 
plest form  of  the  subject-matter  of  a science : a term 
employed  chiefly  in  sociological  discussion. 

investigational  (iu-ves-ti-ga'shon-al),  a.  [in 
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of  a tangent  as  it  is  unwrapped  from  a base- 
circle.  The  base-circle  is  the  circle  at  the  root  of  the 
teeth.  All  involute  teeth  of  the  same  circular  pitch  will 
work  together.  They  are  much  used  in  cases  where  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two  shafts  has  to  be 
slightly  variable. 

involute  (in'vo-liit),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  invo- 
luted, ppr.  involuting.  [L.  involvere  ( involutus ), 
rollup:  see  involve .]  To  return  to  a normal 
condition. 

The  invasion  of  the  non-hairy  skin  by  the  trichophyton 
fungus,  all  varieties  of  which  cause  at  the  beginning  of 
infection  a circular  scaly  pink  patch  that  spreads  peri- 
pherally  with  a pinkish  border,  and  deal's  up  or  involutes 
in  the  central  portion,  leaving  a faintly  yellowish  tinge 
in  its  wake,  thus  forming  a ring. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  782. 

involuted,  a.  2.  Having  returned  to  the  nor- 
mal state:  noting  specifically  the  uterus  after 
pregnancy. — 3.  Having  undergone  the  retro- 
grade processes  peculiar  to  old  age. 
involution,  «.  7.  (h)  The  atrophic  or  regres- 
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...  L„._  sive  changes  occurring  in  old  age.— 8.  Inbiol., 
veshgation  + -o/L]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  the  possession  by  an  organism  whichis  adapted 
nature  of  investigation.  to  conditions  that  are  simpler  thanthose  under 

Investigational  apparatus  of  great  importance.  which  its  allies  live,  of  an  organization  that 

Science,  Sept.  29, 1905,  p.  387.  is  simpler  than  that  of  its  allies,  considered  as 


iodinated 

evidence  of  inverse  or  retrograde  evolution. 
[Rare.]— Hyperbolic  Involution,  an  involution  which 
has  real  double  points  (or  lines).—  Involution  axis  in 
projective  geom,,  the  bearer  of  the  crosses  of  coupled  tan- 
gents of  two  conic  pencils  forming  an  involution.—  Invo- 
lution center,  in  projective  geom.,  the  bearer  of  the  joins 
of  coupled  points  of  two  conic  ranges  forming  an  involu- 
tion. — Involution  form.  See  kform. — Parabolic  In- 
volution, an  involution  which  has  coincident  double 
elements.— Point  involution,  in  geom.,  one  in  which 
the  elements  are  points. 

involution-spore  (in-vo-lu'shon-spor),  n.  Same 
as  resting-spore. 

involutoric  (in^vo-lu-tor'ik),  a.  Same  as  in- 
volutorial — Involutoric  transformation,  that  given 
. by  (x  - »)/(x  - b)  = - (y  - a),/(y  - b). 
involv,  i’.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  involve. 
inwrought  (in-r&t'), p.  a.  Wrought  or  worked 
in  or  into;  having  something  (specifically, 
figures  or  patterns)  worked  into  it. 
inyala, nyala  (in-ya'la,  nya'la),  n.  [S.  African 
native  name.]  A South  African  antelope,  Tra- 
gelaphus  angassi,  related  to  the  bushbuck  or 
harnessed  antelope.  The  males  are  little  over  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a bluish  gray,  with  faint 
white  markings. 

Io.  An  abbreviation  of  Iowa. 

Ioa  (I-o'a),  b.  [NL.,  < Gr.  idf,  an  arrow.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  known  as  darters,  inhabiting 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

iodacetanilide  (Uod-a-set-an'i-lid),  n.  [u>- 
d(ine)  + acetanilide'.']  A crystalline  compound, 
Ce H 4 . 1 . N II . C2H ;jO,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  acetauilide.  Also  iodantifebrin. 
iodamide  (i-o'da-mid),  n.  A violently  explo- 
sive black  powder  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  iodine  and  aqueous  ammonia.  The  substance 
so  produced,  however,  varies  in  composition  and  is  prob- 
ably in  the  first  instance  nitrogen  tri-iodide  (\I;i,  or  rather 
N2l6),  readily  changing  to  compounds  containing  hydro- 
gen, of  which  the  only  one  for  which  the  name  iodamide 
should  be  used  is  NH^I  or  NL, H , l2. 

iodantifebrin  (Fo-dan-ti-feb'rin), ».  [iod(ine) 
+ antifebrin .]  Same  as  * iodacetanilide . 
iodantipyrin  (Uo-dan-ti-pFrin),  n.  [iod(ine) 
+ antipyrin .]  A colorless  crystalline  com- 

pound, CjjHjj.I.NgO,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodine  chlorid  on  antipyrin.  Also  iodopyrin. 
iodated  (Fo-da-ted),p.  a.  [iod(ine)  + -ate 1 + 
-ed2.]  In  chem.,  charged  with  iodine  as  a con- 
stituent. 

iodation  (i-o-da'shon),  n.  [ iodate 2 + -ion.]  In 
chem.,  the  process  of  causing  iodine  to  be  taken 
up  as  a constituent,  as  in  the  production  of 
iodo-benzene  from  benzene, 
iodhydrargyrate  (I//od-hi-drar'ji-rat),  n.  In 
chem, , a double  salt  containing  mercuric  iodide 
as  one  component. 

iodhydrate  (i-od-hl'drat),  n.  [ iodhydr-ic  + 
-ate L]  In  chem.,  a salt  of  iodhydric  or  hydri- 
odic  acid.  Same  as  hydriodate  or  iodide. 
iodhydric  (i-od-hl'drik),  a.  [ iod(ine ) + hy- 

drogen) + -ic.]  Same  as  hydriodic  acid. 

iodide,  Alkaline  Iodide,  a compound  obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  alkali-metal,  as  potassium  or 
sodium  iodide.—  Green  iodide  of  mercury,  mercurous 
iodide,  Hg2l2-— Lead  iodide,  a solid  of  bright  yellow 
color,  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  boiling 
water.  Its  production  by  precipitation  serves  as  a test  for 
lead  or  for  iodine.— Mercuric  iodide,  a substance  obtain- 
able in  two  conditions  which  are  dimorphous  in  crystal- 
lization, the  one  red,  the  other  yellow  in  color.  The  bril- 
liant scarlet  of  the  former  of  these  makes  its  production 
a valuable  test  for  mercury  and  iodine  respectively.  The 
solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  po- 
tassium iodide,  with  the  addition  of  a caustic  alkali,  forms 
the  Kessler  solution  used  to  detect  and  determine  minute 
quantities  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  examination  of  drinking 
water.— Nitrogen  iodide,  a heavy  black  powder  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  iodine  and  aqueous  ammonia.  It  ex- 
plodes violently  by  friction  or  slight  heating,  being 
resolved  into  nitrogen  gas  and  vapor  of  iodine.  It  readily 
undergoes  change,  with  replacement  of  iodine  by  hydro- 
gen atoms,  and  the  derivatives  so  formed  are  sometimes 
referred  to  rather  loosely  as  iodides  of  nitrogen  or  iod- 
amides. — Palladious  iodide,  a substance  obtained  as  a 
very  dark-brown  precipitate  on  addition  of  a soluble  iodide 
to  the  solution  of  a palladious  salt.  Its  production  is 
often  used  as  a delicate  test  for  iodides,  as  in  mineral 
waters.— Phosphonium  iodide,  the  product  of  the 
union  of  phosphine  or  pliosphureted  hydrogen  with 
hydriodic  acid  (PH3  -f  III  = PH4I),  analogous  to  ammo- 
nium iodide,  with  phosphorus  in  place  of  nitrogen. — 
Potassium  iodide,  a colorless  solid,  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  easily  crystallized  in  cubes : manufactured,  on 
a large  scale,  for  use  in  medicine  and  photography.— 
Silver  iodide,  one  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  extensively 
in  use  by  photographers,  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  sensitive  film  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  It 
occurs  sparingly  in  nature  as  the  rare  mineral  iodyrite. — 
Sulphur  iodide,  the  compound  S2I2  : used  externally  in 
medicine  to  a limited  extent. 

iodiferous,  a.  2.  Containing  iodine  as  a con- 
stituent. 

iodinated  (F6-din-a'/ted),  a.  [ iodine  + -ate  1 
+ -edit.]  Charged  with  iodine,  either  in.  ad- 
mixture or  chemical  combination. 


iodine 

iodine,  » — Churchill’s  Iodine  caustic.  See  Church- 
hill’s  ★tincture  0/  iodine.- Iodine  absorption, the  taking 
up  of  iodine,  usually  into  chemical  combination,  as  by  fats 
and  oils,  in  which  the  quantity  of  iodine  taken  up  by  a 
given  quantity  of  the  oil  is  used  as  a means  of  identifying 
the  latter.  See  Hiibl  kprocess. — Iodine  candle.  See 
■ kcandle . — Iodine  number,  the  number  expressive  of  the 
quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a given  amount  of  a partic- 
ular fat  or  oil.  See  kiodine  absorption  and  Hiibl  kpro- 
ces8.—  Iodine  pentoxid,  a compound  of  two  atoms  of 
iodine  and  five  of  oxygen  (I0O5).  Also  known  as  iodic 
anhydrid.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  iodine  and 
oxygen. — Iodine  trichlorid,  a compound  of  one  atom  of 
iodine  with  three  of  chlorin.  It  forms  lernon-yellow 
crystals,  easily  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorin  and  the 
more  stable  iodine  monochlorid.— Iodine  violet.  Same 
as  dahlia,  3. — Iodine  water,  a solution  of  iodine  in  water. 
When  saturated  at  common  temperature  it  only  contains 
one  part  of  iodine  for  about  5,500  parts  of  water,  but  has 
a decided  brown  color. 

iodinize  (i'o-din-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iodin- 
ized,  ppr.  i'odinizing.  [ iodine  + -fee.]  Same 
as  ioclate  or  iodize. 

iodinophilous  (I//o-di-nof'i-lus),  a.  [iodine  4- 
Gr.  tpt'Aeiv,  love.]  Readilvstaimng  withiodine. 
— Iodinophilous  vacuole,  ill  sporozoans,  as  the  Myxobol- 
idee,  a vacuole  in  the  sporoplasm  containing  a substance 
which  stains  reddish  brown  with  iodine  and  gives  some  of 
the  reactions  of  glycogen. 

iodiodide  ( l-od-I'o-did),  «.  In  chem.,  same  as 
*iodo-iodide. 

iodipin  (l-o'di-pin),  n.  A yellow,  oleaginous 
addition-produet  of  iodine  and  sesame-oil,  con- 
taining either  10  or  25 per  cent,  of  iodine : used 
in  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. 

iodo-.  Au  element  in  chemical  terms,  used  in 
forming  names  of  addition-  and  substitution- 
compounds  of  iodine  which  are  made  by  add- 
ing iodine  solution  to  other  bodies  as  alkaloids, 
as  iodocinchonine,  iodomorphine,  iodostrychnine, 
etc. 

iodochlorid  (I,/o-do-kl6'rid),  n.  In  chem.,  a 
compound  in  which' iodine  and  chlorin  are  both 
combined  with  the  same  metal  or  basic  radical : 
as,  mercuric  iodochlorid  (HgICl). 
iodo-eugenol  (i"o-do-u'je-nol),  n.  Same  as 
*eugenol-iodide. 

iodoform,  n.  This  substance,  much  used  in  surgery,  is 
now  prepared  electrolytieally  from  a mixed  solution  of 
alcohol  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  iodide, 
iodoformism  (i'o-do-form-izm),  n.  [iodoform 
+ - ism. ] A condition  induced  by  the  poison- 
ous action  of  iodoform. 

iodogallicin  (I^o-do-gal'i-sin),  n.  [iod(ine)  + 
gallicin.]  A light,  amorphous,  gray  powder, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  bismuth  oxyiodide 
on  gallicin.  It  is  an  antiseptic, 
iodoglycerin  (L'p-ilo-glis'e-rin),  n.  [iod(ine) 
+ glycerin .]  A solution  of  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide  in  glycerol. 

iodohematin  (i//o-do-hem'a-t  in),  n.  [iod(ine) 
+ hematin .]  A substance  analogous  to  hemin, 
in  which  hydriodic  acid  is  combined  with  hem- 
atin in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
iodohemol.  iodohsemol  (l^o-do-hem'd),  n. 
[iod(ine)  4-  hemol. ] An  iodine  compound  of 
hemol  containing  16  per  cent,  of  iodine : used 
in  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. 
iodohydrargyrate  (I'o-do-M-drar'ji-rat),  n. 
[iodljne)  + hydrargyrate.]  In  chem.,  a double 
iodide  of  mercury  and  a more  electropositive 
metal:  as,  (KIj2.IIgI._,,  potassium iodohydrargy- 
rate. 

iodo-iodide  (I'o-do-i'o-did),  n.  [iod(ine)  + io- 
dide.] In  chem.,  a compound  of  iodine  with  a 
basic  radical  of  which  iodine  is  a constituent, 
iodomercurate  (i"6-d6-mer'ku-rat),  n.  [io- 
dine) + mercurate.]  Same  as  *ibdohydrargy- 
rate. 

iodometrical  (I'o-do-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
iodometric. 

iodometry  (I'o-dom’e-tri),  n.  [ iodlfne ) + Gr. 
-perpia,  < phpov,  measure.]  In  chem.,  properly, 
the  quantitative  determination  of  iodine,  usu- 
ally by  means  of  a standard  solution  of  a thio- 
sulphate or  an  arsenite,  iodine  acting  in  the 
presence  of  water  as  an  indirect  oxidizing 
agent.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  the  same  process 
used  in  inverse  form  to  determine,  by  means  of  a standard 
solution  of  iodine,  some  one  of  a number  of  substances 
capable  of  undergoing  definite  oxidation  or  deoxidation. 

Starch  and  the  Dextrins  in  Relation  to  Iodometry. 

Science , Sept.  5,  1902,  p.  365. 
iodonium  (I-o-do'ni-um),  n.  [iod(ine)  + -one 
+ - ium .]  The  hypothetical,  univalent,  basic 
radical,  IH2.  It  is  analogous  to  the  radical 
ammonium,  NH4. 

iodophen  (I'o-do-fen),  n.  [iod(ine)  + phen(yl).] 
Same  as  *nosophen. 

iodophenin  (i"o-do-fe'nin),  n.  [ind{me)  + 
phen(ol)  + -in2.]  a brownish  powder  or  crys- 
talline compound,  C20H25I3N2O4,  obtained  by 
precipitating  an  acidulated  aqueous  solution 


of  phenacetin  with  a solution  of  iodine  and 
potassium  iodide ; iodophenacetin ; tri-iodo- 
diphenacetin  : an  external  antiseptic, 
iodophile  (i'o-do-fil),  a.  [iod(ine)  + Gr.  tpddv, 
love.]  Having  an  affinity  for  or  readily  ab- 
sorbing or  combining  with  iodine, 
iodophilia  (T'o-do-fil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < iod(ine) 
+ -ijtihta,  < tyikelv,  love.]  A pathological  con- 
dition in  which  the  leucocytes  stain  readily  in 
iodine  solution : noted  in  certain  cases  of  sup- 
puration. 

iodophthisis  (i-o-dof'thi-sis),  n.  [iodlfne)  4- 
Gr.  ijtdiait;’,  wasting.]  Emaciation  due  to  the 
action  of  iodine. 

iodopotassic  (i'1'o-do-po-tas'ik),  a.  [iod(ine)  + 
potassium  + -*c.]  involving  the  use  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  as  in  the  production  of  a strong 
solution  of  iodine  in  water  (Lugol’s  solution), 
by  adding  potassium  iodide, 
iodopyrin  (Fo-dd-pi'rin),  n.  [ iod(ine ) + ( anti )- 
pyrin.]  A trade-name  for  iodo-antipyrin,  a 
substance  used  medicinally  as  an  antipyretic 
and  resolvent. 

iodoso  (I-o-do'so),  n.  [ iod{ine ) + -ose  + -0.] 
The  univalent  radical,  IO. — Iodoso  benzene,  an 
amorphous,  explosive,  basic  compound,  CclIglO,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  phenylchloriodonium  chlorid, 
_C6HBIC12. 

iodospermin  (T'o-do-sper'inin),  n.  [iod(ine)  + 
Gr.  tnreppa,  seed,  + -in2.]  A substance  formed 
on  treating  seminal  fluid  with  a modified 
Lugol’s  solution  (an  iodine  preparation).  The 
reaction  is  supposedly  due  to  the  presence  of 
choline. 

iodosulphate  (Fo-do-surfat),  n.  [ iodlfne ) + 
sulphate.]  An  iodine  compound  or  addition- 
product  of  a sulphate : as,  iodosulphate  of 
_ quinine,  or  herapathite. 
iodosulphid  (I"o-do-sul'fid),  n.  [iod(ine)  + 
sulphid.]  In  chem.,  a compound  in  which  io- 
dine and  sulphur  are  both  united  to  the  same 
metal  or  basic  radical.  Also  called  sulphiodide. 
iodotherapy  (Fo-do-ther'a-pi),  n.  [iod(ine)  + 
Gr.  Btpavtia,  medical  treatment.]  The  thera- 
peutic use  of  iodine  or  the  iodides, 
iodothyrin  (Fo-do-thi'rin),  n.  [iod(ine)  + 
thyr(oid)  + -««2.]  A complex  substance  con- 
taining iodine,  obtained  from  the  thyroidgland, 
in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  a globu- 
lin as  thyreoglobulin.  Together  with  another 
albuminous  substance  belonging  to  the  nucleo- 
proteids  thyreoglobulin  forms  the  colloid 
substance  of  the  gland.  Also  thyro-iodine. 
iodous  (1'0-dus),  a.  [iod(ine)  + -ous.  ] In 
chem.,  related  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
iodine.  Iodous  oxid  and  iodous  acid  are  terms 
which  by  analogy  would  be  given  to  com- 
pounds containing  less  oxygen  than  iodic  oxid 
or  acid,  but  no  such  substances  are  known, 
iodoxy  (i'6-dok-si),  n.  [iodline)  + oxy(gen).] 
The  univalent  radical,  IO2. 
iodozone  (i'o-do-zon),  n.  [iod(ine)  + ozone.] 
A name  given  to  au  imaginary  substance  as- 
sumed to  be  a compound  of  iodine  with  ozone, 
or  au  iodine  substitution  product  of  ozone, 
iodum  (i-6'dum),  n.  [NL. : see  iodine.]  The 
pharmacopoeia!  name  for  iodine, 
ioduret  (i-od'u-ret),  n.  [ iod{ine ) + -nret.]  In 
chem.,  same  as  iodide  : a form  not  now  in  gen- 
eral use. 

I.  0.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters. 

I.  of  M„  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Instructor  of 
Musketry ; (6)  of  Isle  of  Man. 

Ioglossus  (i-o-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iof,  an 
arrow,  + y'Aacaa,  tongue.]  A genus  of  gobioid 
fishes  inhabiting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I.  0.  G.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars. 
ion,  n.  2.  In  phys.  chem.,  one  of  the  particles, 
bearing  electric  charges,  which  carry  electric 
currents  through  the  air  or  other  gas.  See 
* electron , 2. 

Preston  . . . and  Range  and  Paschen  . . . think  it 
possible  that  atoms  of  related  elements  are  composed  of 
the  same  kind  of  ions,  and  that  the  properties  of  these 
elements  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ions 
in  the  atom.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  78L 

Electronegative  ion,  electropositive  ion.  In  phys. 
chem.,  the  ion,  consisting  of  an  atom  or  of  a group  of  atoms 
called  a radical,  which  is  produced  by  the  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation of  an  electrolyte  and  which  moves  toward  the 
positive  pole  or  anode  is  the  electronegative  ion  or  the 
anion.  That  which  moves  toward  the  negative  pole  or 
cathode  is  called  the  electropositive  ion  or  cation. — Migra- 
tion of  Ions,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  movement  of  electrically 
charged  ions  toward  the  anode  and  toward  the  cathode 
in  electrolysis,  which  is  the  means  by  which  an  electric 
current  is  carried  through  an  electrolyte.  The  frictional 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  bodies  as  small  as  ions  is 
enormous,  and  the  velocities  produced  are  small.  A fall 


-ior 

of  potential  of  one  volt  per  centimeter  causes  the  ions  of 
hydrogen  at  18°  C.  to  move  at  the  rate  of  less  than  12  cen- 
timeters an  hour,  and  all  other  ions  move  less  rapidly. 
See  J litter/’ x icphenomenon. 

-ion2.  In  phys.  chem.,  the  word  ion  added,  as 
a suffix,  to  the  abbreviated  name  of  an  atom 
or  radical  to  form  a name  for  the  atom  or  radi- 
cal in  the  ionic  state  : thus  Morion  means  an 
atom  of  chlorin  in  the  ionic  condition ; cnpro- 
ion  or  ciqmlon,  the  ion  of  univalent  and  of 
bivalent  copper. 

Ion.  An  abbreviation  of  Ionic . 
ionic2  (i-on'ik),  a.  lion  + -ic.]  In  phys.  chem., 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  ion  or  the  ions  which 
carry  an  electric  current  in  electrolysis : see 
Arrhenius's  theory  of  electrolytic  or  ionic  * dis- 
sociation. 

The  frictional  resistance  of  the  liquid  to  the  passage  of 
the  ions,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  called  the  ionic  fluid- 
ity. J.  A.  Fleming , in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  14. 

Ionic  concentration.  See  kconcentration. — Ionic  ve- 
locity. See  migration  of  kions. 

Ionicism  (I-on'i-sizm),  n.  [ Ionic  + -ism.']  Same 
as  Ionism. 

ionium  (i-o'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  See  *ionf  n.,  2.] 
A supposed  disintegration-product  of  actinium 
from  the  disintegration  of  which  radium,  in 
turn,  results.  See  the  extract. 

It  has  been  found  that  uranium  minerals  contain  a new 
radio-active  element,  to  which  the  name  “ ionium"  has 
been  given.  The  chemical  behavior  of  ionium  is  similar 
to  that  of  thorium,  from  which  it  can  not  be  separated  by 
the  usual  reactions  characteristic  for  thorium.  Ionium 
emits  an  a radiation  having  a range  of  about  2 *8«n  in  air, 
and  probably  also  a p radiation.  Results  obtained  on  the 
growth  of  radium  in  solutions  of  ionium  indicate  that  it 
is  the  immediate  substance  from  which  radium  is  formed. 
It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  a disintegration  product  of 
uranium  intermediate  between  uranium  X and  radium. 
The  relative  activity  of  radium  and  ionium  in  minerals  is 
in  agreement  with  this  assumption. 

B.  B.  Boltivood,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  May,  1908, 

p.  381. 

ionizable  (i'o-m-za-bl),  a.  [ionize  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ionized : used  both  of  elec- 
. trolytes  and  of  gases. 

ionization  (i^o-ni-za'shon),  n.  [ ionize  4*  -ation.] 
In  phys.  chem. : (a)  The  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  an  electrolyte  by  solution  or  by  fusion. 
(b)  The  process  by  which  a gas  is  converted 
into  a conductor  of  electricity;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  ionized.  See  * electron,  2, 
* electron  theory. 

The  very  large  ionization  of  mercury  vapour  is  interest- 
ing, as  this  is  a monatomic  gas ; the  process  of  ionization 
must,  therefore,  involve  much  finer  subdivision  than  the 
splitting  of  a molecule  into  atoms. 

J.  J.  Thomson , in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  39. 
Ionization  coefficient.  See  kcoefficient. 
ionize2  (l'o-nlz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ionized. 
ppr  .ionizing,  [ion  + -fee.]  In  phys.  chem.:  ( a ) 
To  separate  into  ions:  said  of  the  solvent  in 
which  an  electrolyte  is  dissolved. 

Sulphuric  add,  which  in  the  fairly  strong  solutions  used 
by  Thomson  is  only  about  half  dissociated,  gives  a higher 
value  for  the  heat  of  neutralization,  so  that  heat  must  be 
evolved  when  it  is  ionized.  . . . The  problem  of  the  cause 
of  solubility  still  remains  unsettled,  but  towards  the  ex- 
planation of  ionizing  power  some  advance  haB  been  made. 

Encyc.  Brit..,  XXVIII.  15. 
(6)  To  produce  ions  in  (air  or  other  gas) : said 
of  Rontgen  rays,  of  cathode  and  various  other 
rays,  of  the  electric  field,  of  a glowing  metal, 
and  of  violet  light. 

This  equation  has  been  verified  in  the  case  of  a gas  ion- 
ized by  the  Rontgen  rays  by  Rutherford. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  26. 
ionizer  (i'o-m-zer),  n.  Any  device  for  pro- 
ducing the  ionization  of  a gas  or  liquid, 
ionograph  (I-on'o-gr&f),  n.  [ion  + Gr.  ypafeiv, 
write.]  An  apparatus  for  recording  automat- 
ically the  state  of  ionization  of  the  air  or  of 
any  gas.  It  consists  of  an  air-condenser,  one 
plate  of  which  is  grounded  through  a high 
resistance  while  the  other  is  connected  to  an 
electrometer.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Dec.  24,  1904, 
_p.  24,  230. 

ionone  (i'o-non),  n.  [Gr.  lav,  violet,  + -one.] 
In  chem.,  a hydro-aromatic  ketone,  made  arti- 
ficially from  the  citral  of  lemon-grass  and 
other  oils,  possessing  in  a marked  degree  the 
odor  of  violet  flowers,  and  hence  used  with 
advantage  in  modem  perfumery, 
ionoplasty  (I'o-no-plas-ti),  «.  [ ion  + Gr. 

Tt'/.aaTtir,  formed,  + The  deposition  of 

metals  by  means  of  the  cathodic  discharge. 
Jour,  of  Phys.  Chem.,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  583. 

I.  0.  O.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fello  ws. 

-ior1.  [Also  -iour;  < L.  -ior,  in  comparatives,  as 
inferior,  superior,  ulterior,  junior , senior,  etc. 
See  -oA  and  -cr3.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin 
occurring  in  adjectives  and  nouns  from  original 


-ior 

Latin  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree, 
as  inferior,  superior,  interior,  exterior,  junior, 
senior,  etc. 

-ior2.  [Also  -iour;  < ME.  -iour,  -eour,  -eyour, 
etc.,  < OF.  -dor,  -eiur,  later  -ieur,  etc.]  A 
suffix,  the  same  as  -or2,  with  a preceding  vowel, 
representing  a type  derived  from  Latin  -at-or. 
Examples  are  savior,  warrior,  etc.,  and  currior, 
curriour,  etc.,  now  currier,  etc.  In  some 
words  the  termination  -ior,  -iour  has  been 
substituted  for  a similar  suffix  of  other  origin, 
as  in  havior,  behaviour. 

1. 0.  R.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men. 

1. 0.  S.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Independent  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Malta. 

-iour1,  suffix.  See  *-ior1. 

-iour2,  suffix.  See  *-ior2. 

Iowan,  a.  2.  In  geol.,  noting  an  epoch  or  subdi- 
vision of  the  glacial  period  of  which  the  de- 
posits are  well  developed  in  Iowa, 
ipado,  n.  Same  as  *ipadu. 
ipadu  (e-pa-da'),  n.  [Tupi  name.]  In  Brazil, 
same  as  coca1. 

I.  P.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  inprse- 
sentia  Dominorum,  ‘in  the  presence  of  the 
Lords’  [of  session]. 

ipecac,  u, — Bastard  ipecac,  the  St.  Andrews  cross, 
Ascyrum  hypericoides.—  False  Ipecac.  Same  as  Amer- 
ican ipecac,  under  ipecac. — Milk-ipecac,  the  flowering 
spurge,  Euphorbia  corollata.—  Spurge-ipecac,  white 
ipecac,  the  American  ipecacuanha,  Euphorbia  Ipecac- 
uanha.— Wild  ipecac,  (a)  See  wild l.  (6)  The  spread- 
ing dogbane,  Apocynum  androseemifolium.—  Wood-il >- 
ecac,  Triosteum  perfoliatum. 
ipecacuanha-wine  (ip-e-kak-u-an'a-win"),  n. 
1.  A medicated  wine  made  by  macerating 
ipecac  in  wine. — 2.  A medicinal  wine  made 
by  adding  10  parts  of  fluid  extract  of  ipecac 
to  a mixture  of  100  parts  of  alcohol  and  800 
parts  of  white  wine:  an  emetic  and  expec- 
torant. 

ipecacuanhic  (ip-e-kak-u-an'ik),  a.  [ ipecac- 

uanha 4-  -ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  ipecacuanha. — 
Ipecacuanhic  acid,  a glucoside,  related  to  tannic  acid, 
found  in  the  dried  root  of  Evea  Ipecacuanha. 
Ipnopidae  (ip-nop'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ipnops  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  deep-sea  fishes  widely 
distributed. 

Ipnops  (ip'nops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  irvdg,  a lantern, 
+ £>j>,  eye.]  A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the 
family  Ipnopidse. 

Ipo  (i'po).  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1807),  < Macassar 
ipo,  the  upas-tree,  Ipo  toxicaria .]  1.  A genus 

of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Morocco;.  See  Antiaris.—  2.  [(.  c.]  An 
aiTOw  poison  prepared  from  upas-sap,  Ipo 
toxicaria,  by  the  Kenyahs  in  Borneo,  who  also 
use  it  internally  as  a medicine  for  malaria, 
ipomeic  (ip-o-me'ik),  a.  [ Ipomcea  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Ipomcea. — Ipomeic  acid.  Same  as  'kipomic  or  sebacic 
acid. 

ipomein  (ip-o-me'in),  n.  [ Ipomcea  + -in2.]  A 
colorless  amorphous  glucoside,  C7gH13203g, 
found  in  the  root  of  Ipomcea  pandurata.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  convolvulin  and  jalapin. 
Also  tpomcein. 

ipornic  (i-po'mik),  a.  [ Ipom(oea ) + -4c.]  Same 
as  ipomeic — Ipomic  acid.  Same  as  sebacic  acid. 
ippi-appa  (ip-e-a'pa),  n.  [ Jipijapa , a town  in 
Ecuador  where  fine  Panama  straw  hats  are 
made.]  In  Jamaica,  a name  applied  to  Car- 
ludovica  Jamaicensis,  from  the  leaves  of  which 
hats  are  braided.  For  making  the  hats  only  the  finest 
straw  is  selected,  the  coarser  being  utilized  for  brooms 
and  hand-baskets.  The  older  leaves  form  an  excellent 
and  durable  thatch  for  houses.  Also  called  broom-thatch. 

ipseity  (ip-se'i-ti),  n.  [L.  ipse,  oneself,  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  oneself  or  itself ; 
the  essential  element  of  identity, 
ipsographic  (ip-so-graf'ik),  a.  [L.  ipse,  oneself, 
+ Gr.  ypatpetv,  write,  + -ic.]  Self-registering; 
self-recording. 

Ir.  3.  An  abbreviation  of  Ireland. 
iracundity  (I-ra-kun'di-ti),».  [L .iracundilas, 
< iracundus,  angry : see  iracund.]  Anger ; 
irascibility. 

Iran.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Iranian  ; (6)  of 
Iranic. 

irascent  (I-ras'ent),  a.  [L.  irascens  (-cut-),  ppr. 
of  irasci,  be  angry : see  irascible.]  Growing 
angry  ; tending  toward  anger. 

I.  R.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

Ire.  An  abbreviation  of  Ireland. 
irenarchical  (I-re-nar'ki-kal),  a.  [Gr.  e’iptpap- 
Xtsdc,  < ci pnvapxvc,  irenarchj  + -afl-.]  Relating 


or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  peace-officer  known 
as  irenarch,  or  to  his  functions, 
irenarchy  (!'re-nar-ki),  n.  [ irenarch  + -y2.] 
The  office  or  position  of  irenarch  (which  see), 
iretol  (i're-tol),  n.  \ir(igenin)  + -et  + -ol.] 

2 1.3.1 5 

A colorless  compound,  CH30C6H2(0H)g,  ob- 
tained, together  with  iridic  and  formic  acids, 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  irigenin  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  and  melts  at  186°  C.  Also 
called  1,  2,  5-trihydroxy-2-methoxybenzene. 
iridal,  a.  2.  Relating  to  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
iridate  (i'ri-dat),  n.  [irid-ic  + -ate1.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  of  iridic  acid,  the  hydroxid, 
Ir(OH)4.  Also  iridiate. 
iridectomize  (ir-i-dek'to-miz),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and 
pp.  iridectomized,  ppr.  iridectomizing . [ iridec - 
tom-y  + -ize.]  To  perform  iridectomy, 
irideous  (I-rid'e-us),  a.  Same  as  iridaceous. 
iridial  (I-rid'i-al),  a.  Same  as  iridal. 
iridic1  (I-rid'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ipig  (tpid-),  rainbow, 
iris,  + -ic.]  Same  as  iridian. 
iridic2  (I-rid'ik),  a.  [ irid-ium  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  iridious  irigenin.— iridic 
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acid,  a colorless  compound,  (CHsOUCeB^OE^CH^COOH, 
obtained,  together  with  iretol,  by  tne  action  of  alkali  on  iri- 
genin. It  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  melts  at  118°  C.  Also 
called  4,  b-dimethoxy-3-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid. 
iridico-.  A combining  form  of  iridic,  used  in 
compound  names  of  double  salts  in  which 
iridium  with  apparently  tetrad  valence  is  pres- 
ent as  a constituent : as,  iridico-potassic  chlorid, 
same  as  potassium  chloriridate,  K2IrClg. 
iridin  (l'li-din),  n.  [irid-ic  + -in2.]  A color- 
less glucoside,  C24H260]3,  found  in  orris  root. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles. 

Iridio  (I-rid'i-o),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ipig  CtptS-),  the 
rainbow.]  A genus  of  labroid  fishes,  com- 
monly known  as  doncellas.  They  abound  in 
kelp  in  the  tropical  seas  of  America. 


Indio  radiatus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.> 


iridio-.  A combining  form  of  iridium,  used 
in  compound  words,  signifying  the  presence  of 
iridium  as  a constituent : as,  iridio-platinum, 
the  alloy  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  with  10  per 
cent,  iridium  adopted  as  the  material  for  the 
international  standard  meter  and  kilogram. 
Iridio-  or  irido-  is  used  more  specifically  in  the 
names  of  compounds  in  which  iridium  is  pres- 
ent with  apparently  triad  valence,  as  in  iridio- 
chlorid  of  potassium,  same  as  potassium  chlor- 
iridite  (K3IrClg). 

iridio-platinum  (I-rid'/i-o-plat'i-num),  n.  The 
alloy  of  iridium  with  nine  times  its  weight  of 
platinum.  It  is  remarkably  hard,  elastic,  and  suscep- 
tible of  high  polish,  and  is  attacked  by  very  few  chemical 
reagents.  Besides  its  use  for  international  standard 
weights  and  measures  it  has  been  employed  to  make 
telegraph-contact  buttons,  electrodes  to  be  exposed  to 
acid  liquids,  and  wires  to  form  part  of  high-temperature 
pyrometers.  Also  called  platino-iridium. 

iridious  (i-rid'i-us),  a.  In  cliem.,  containing 
iridium  : applied  to  compounds  in  which 
iridium  is  trivalent,  as  IrCl3.  Compare 
*iridic2. 

iridite  (i'ri-dlt),  n.  [irid-ium  + -ite2.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  of  iridious  acid,  the  hydroxid 
Ir(OH)3  or  lr2(OH)6. 

Iridium  blue.  See  *blue,  n. 

iridize2  (ir'i-dlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  iridized, 
ppr.  iridizing.  [irid-ium  + -ize.]  To  cover 
with  iridium  ; tip  with  iridium. 

iridoceratitis  (ir'ri-do-ser-a-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ipig  (iptd-),  iris,  + stpag  (/cepar-),  horn  (cor- 
nea), + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  iris  and 
cornea. 

iridocyclochoroiditis  (ir//i-do-sl//klo-k6//roi- 
di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ipig  (I016-),  iris,  + KveZog, 
circle,  + E.  choroid  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of 
the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye. 

iridocyst  (ir'i-do-sist),  n.  [Gr.  Ipig  (Ipu 1-),  iris, 
+ Kvartg,  hag  (cyst).]  A cell  which,  in  Sepia 
and  other  cephalopoda,  produces  iridescent 
colors  by  the  diffraction  of  light. 


iroko 

In  addition  to  the  chromatophores,  the  subepidermal 
tissues  contain  ether  modified  connective  tissue  cells 
known  as  iridocysts  ; these  cells  are  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
duce iridescent  colors  by  diffraction  of  light. 

A.  E.  Shipley,  Zool.  of  the  Invertebrata,  p.  220. 

iridocyte  (ir'i-do-sit),  n.  [Gr.  Ipic  (jptS-),  iris, 
+ ttvrog,  a hollow  (a,  cell).]  A refracting  sub- 
stance arranged  like  a plate  in  the  skin  of 
some  fishes.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1898, 
p.  299. 

iridodialysis  (irri-do-di-al'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ipig  (ipt '-),  iris,  + Siahvmg,  separation.]  A 
form  of  coretomy  or  iridectomy  in  which  the 
iris  is  tom  away  from  the  ciliary  ring, 
iridokeratitis  (ir//i-dd-ker"a-tl'tis),  n.  Same 
as  *iridoceratitis. 

iridokinesis  (ir,/i-do-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Iptg  (i piS-),  iris,  + timr/mg,  motion.]  Muscular 
movement  of  the  iris  causing  dilatation  or  con- 
traction of  the  pupil. 

iridol  (i'ri-dol),  n.  [Gr.  Ipig  llpci-'),  iris,  + -ol.] 

3 4.  n i 

A colorless  compound,  HOCrH2  (OCH3)2CH3, 
prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  iridic  acid. 
It  is  deposited  in  large  crystals,  melts  at  54° 
C.,  and  boils  at  239°  C.  Also  called  4,  5-dime- 
th  oxy-o-hydroxy  toluene. 

iridolin  (I-rid'o-lin),  n.  [iridol  + -in2.]  A col- 
orless basic  compound,  C^gHgN,  contained  in 
coal-tar  oil.  It  boils  at  252-257°  C. 
iridomalacia  (ir^i-do-m  a-)  a 'si  -a ) , n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ipig  (lpi&-),  iris,  + pahmta,  softness.]  Soft- 
ening of  the  iris. 

iridomotor  (ir//i-do-mo'tqr),  a.  [Gr.  Ipig  (l pit-), 
iris,  + L.  motor,  mover: "see  motor,  a.]  Relat- 
ing to  movements  of  the  iris, 
iridoptosis  (ir//i-dop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ipig  (tptd-),  iris,  + nroimg,  falling.]  Prolapse 
of  the  iris. 

irigenin  (I-rij'e-nin),  n.  [iri(din)  + -gen  + 
-in2.]  A colorless  compound,  CigHigOg, 
formed  by  tbe  action  of  acids  on  iridin.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombohedra  and  melts  at 
186°  C. 

iris,  n.  10.  The  root  of  a species  of  iris  cul- 
tivated in  India  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
Calcutta  to  be  used,  like  tbe  Florentine  orris-, 
root,  in  perfumery  and  medicine.— 11.  The 
iridescence  in  fractured  pieces  of  rock-crystal. 
When  the  fractures  are  cut  out  with  the  upper  crystal 
itself  and  polished,  they  show  a beautiful  play  of  color. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  rock-crystal  and  the  cheaper 
stones  to  which  color  is  applied  by  means  of  a coating  on 
the  back  to  produce  the  effect  of  a play  of  colors.  A sim- 
ilar effect  is  produced  by  cementing  various  colored 
glasses  together  and  then  coating  them. 

Quartz  crystals  are  occasionally  met  with  which  are 
iridescent  within,  an  effect  due  to  fractures  and  cavities 
in  the  interior.  Such  crystals  are  cut  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  iris.  The  irised  effect  is  frequently  produced 
by  artificial  means,  usually  by  heating  and  then  suddenly 
cooling  the  specimen. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  626. 
Florentine  iris.  Iris  Florentina.  See  Iris,  8. —Iris 
camphor,  the  solid  portion  of  oil  of  orris,  consisting 
principally  of  myristicin.— - Iris  of  a lens  system,  the 
stop  or  aperture  which  limits  the  divergence  of  the  beam 
of  light  entering  the  system  ; tile  aperture  of  which  the 
entrance-pupil  is  the  image.— Scorpion  Iris,  Iris  alata, 
a handsome  blue-flowered  species  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

iris-coffee  (I'rig-kof//e),  n.  The  seeds  of  Iris 
Pseudacorus,  sometimes  used  as  a substitute 
for  coffee. 

Irish  ague,  cross,  deer,  diamond.  See  kague,  etc.— 
Irish  lords.  See  kllemilepidotus. — Irish  penny.  See 

kpenny. 

irisin  (i'ri-sin),  n.  [Iris  + -in2.]  A colorless 
compound,  CgHjoGg.^H^O,  contained  in  the 
rhizomes  of  the  water-lily,  Iris  Pseudacorus, 
and  in  other  plants.  It  closely  resembles  starch  in 
appearance  and  consists  of  microscopic  spheres  which 
_ melt  at  218“  C.  and  are  not  doubly  refractive, 
iritis,  n — Plastic  iritis,  a form  of  iritis  in  which  there 
is  an  exudation  of  fibrinous  material. 

iritomy  (I-rit'o-mi),  n.  Same  as  iridotomy. 
irksum,  a.  Ail  amended  spelling  of  irksome. 
irofa  (e-ro-fa'),  n.  [Jap.  i-ro-fa,  otherwise 
i-ro-ha  (kana) : named  from  the  first  three 
syllables  i,  ro,  ha,  later  fa.]  The  Japanese 
syllabary. 

The  nido  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Japanese  Katakana 
script,  ill  which  modified  forms  of  Chinese  ideographs 
are  used  phonetically  to  express  47  syllables  (the  so* 
called  I-ro-fa  syllabary),  raised  to  73  by  the  nigori  and 
maru  diacritical  marks. 

Keane,  Man,  Past  and  Present,  p.  308. 

irok  (e'rok),  n.  [Philippine  name.]  Same  as 
*kauon. 

iroko  (i-ro'ko),  n.  [Yoruba  name  in  Lagos.] 
A valuable  timber-tree  of  West  Africa, 
Clilorophora  excelsa,  of  the  mulberry  family. 
Its  wood  has  a finely  mottled  grain  and  is 


iroko 

much  used  for  building  purposes  on  account 
of  its  resisting  the  attacks  of  termites. 

iron,  ft.  2.  (e)  In  golf,  a club  with  an  iron  head  consid- 
erably  lofted  so  as  to  raise  the  ball. — A-iron,  a compact 
and  extremely  hard  form  of  iron  made  electrolytically, 
using  an  electrolyte  of  ferrous  chlorid,  ferrous  sulphate, 
or  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  and  an  iron  anode. 
It  differs  from  B-*iron  (which  see)  in  that  it  is  harder, 
more  compact,  and  of  a silver-white  instead  of  a grayish 
color.  The  use  of  the  terms  A-iron  and  B-iron  should 
be  discouraged,  since  they  are  liable  to  be  confused  with 
the  alpha  and  beta  modification  of  iron.—  Alpha-iron, 
the  allotropic  modification  of  pure  iron  normal  at  all 
temperatures  below  Ar2  (760°  C.).  Alpha-iron  is  the 
most  magnetic  substance  known.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
cubic  system.  On  being  heated  above  a temperature  of 
760°  C.,  it  changes  into  beta-*iron  (which  see),  with  ab- 
sorption of  heat.— Beta-iron,  an  allotropic  modification 
of  iron  existing  between  the  temperatures  of  760°  and 
900°  C.  (Ai*2  and  Ar.3).  Beta-iron  is  almost  without  mag- 
netism and  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system  isomorphically 
with  alpha-iron.  On  heating  above  900°  C.  beta-iron 
changes  into  gamma-iron,  with  absorption  of  heat,  un- 
dergoing also  a critical  change  in  electric  conductivity. — 
B-iron,  a form  of  iron  produced  electrolytically.  It  dif- 
fers from  A -★iron  (which  see)  by  the  fact  that  higher  vol- 
tage and  higher  current  density  are  used,  and  that  the 
electrolyte  contains  bivalent  iron  in  some  complex  form, 
while  the  anode  is  made  of  platinum  instead  of  iron. — 
Carbide  01  iron,  iron  chemically  combined  with  car- 
bon. The  only  known  carbide  of  iron  is  cementite.  See 
kcementite  and  combined  kcarbon . — Chilled  Iron,  cast- 
iron  which  has  been  quickly  cooled.  The  effect  of  this 
rapid  cooling  is  to  retain  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part, 
of  the  carbon  (amounting  to  3 or  4 per  cent.)  in  solution 
or  in  chemical  combination  with  the  iron,  as  distinguished 
from  graphite,  which  is  separated  in  thin  plates  and 
flakes.  Chilled  iron  is  usually  chilled  only  on  the  sur- 
face. The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  an  extremely  hard  and 
brittle  surface,  with  a relatively  soft  and  ductile  center, 
where  the  slow  cooling  has  permitted  the  carbon  the 
necessary  time  to  separate  in  the  form  of  graphite.  Thus 
railroad-car  wheels  are  chilled  on  the  tread  and  flange 
by  being  cast  against  cool  iron  placed  in  the  molds  at 
these  parts.  The  hard  exterior  serves  to  resist  the  wear 
of  the  wheel  against  the  railroad-track,  while  the  more 
ductile  web  of  the  wheel  consists  of  gray  iron.— Gam- 
ma-iron, an  allotropic  modification  of  iron  existing 
above  900°  C.  ( Ar 3).  It  is  almost  without  magnetism, 
but  on  heating  above  the  temperature  1130°  C.  its  mag- 
netism suddenly  increases  by  50  per  cent,  of  itself.  Gam- 
ma-iron crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  but  is  not  iso- 
morphous  with  either  beta-  or  alpha-iron.  It  forms  an 
isomorphous  mixture  or  solid  solution  with  carbon  in  all 
proportions  up  to  2 per  cent  of  the  latter.  — Gray  Iron, 
pig-  or  cast-iron  which  shows  a gray,  coarsely  crystalline 
structure  when  fractured.  It  is  generally  used  for  cast- 
ings when  fine  uniform  ones  are  desired.  When  mixed 
with  a proper  proportion  of  scrap-iron  it  produces  strong, 
tough  castings.  — Iron  and  iron,  iron  to  iron,  in  mech., 
actual  contact  of  one  piece  of  metal  against  the  other,  no 
space  being  left  between  and  no  packing  inserted. — Iron 
bacteria.  See  kbacterium.— Iron  by  hydrogen.  Same 
as  reduced  iron  (which  see,  under  reduce).— Iron  car- 
bide. See  kcarbide.  — Iron  carbonyl,  a compound  of 
iron  with  carbonyl  (carbon  monoxid).  Two  such  com- 
pounds are  known,  one  a viscid  liquid,  Fe(CO)5,  the  other 
a crystalline  solid,  Fe2(CO)7.  Possibly  the  vapor  of  still 
another  may  occur  in  water-gas,  which  sometimes,  on 
being  burned,  deposits  oxid  of  iron.— Iron  sulphate, 
a salt  in  which  iron  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  two  best-known  salts  of  this  character  are 
ferrous  sulphate,  FeSC>4,  and  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(SC>4)3. 
The  former  of  these  crystallizes  with  7 molecules  of  water, 
as  copperas  or  green  vitriol.  Both  are  largely  used  in 
the  arts,  copperas  especially  being  applied  to  a number 
of  different  purposes  in  dyeing,  tanning,  disinfecting, 
purifying  coal-gas,  the  manufacture  of  pigments,  etc.— 
Magnetic  iron,  magnetite.  — Metallic  iron,  the  metal 
iron  as  distinguished  from  iron  ores. — Meteoric  iron. 
See  -k meteorite.— Mltis  iron,  a very  pure  iron  obtained 
by  melting  the  best  Swedish  malleable  scrap  in  plumbago 
crucibles.  It  is  used  for  small  castings,  and  about  1 per 
cent,  of  aluminium,  in  the  form  of  ferro-aluminium,  is 
added  to  insure  sound  casting. — Nitrate  Of  iron,  a salt 
of  iron,  ferric  nitrate  ; also,  a workmen’s  name  for  impure 
ferric  sulphate  made  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate  or 
green  vitriol  with  nitric  acid,  and  much  employed  as  a 
dyers'  mordant.  — Parallel  iron,  a plane-iron  of  uni- 
form thickness  throughout  its  length : so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  that  are  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 
— Passive  iron,  iron  rendered  non-corrosive  by  being 
heated  or  treated  with  acid. — Pisolitic  iron  ore,  concre- 
tionary iron  ore,  usually  limonite,  in  individual  masses  of 
about  the  size  of  a pea,— Pyrolignite  Of  iron.  See 
kpyrolignite. — Quevenne’S  iron.  Same  as  reduced  iron 
(which  see,  under  reduce).  — Russia  iron,  a form  of 
sheet-iron  which  has  a smooth,  glossy  surface  and  does 
not  rust.  It  is  made  in  Russia  (although  imitations  are 
also  made  in  other  countries)  by  a secret  process  which 
consists  essentially  of  hammering  the  sheets  when  laid  in 
piles  with  powdered  charcoal  between  the  various  sheets. 
Also  called  Russian  iron.—  Silvery  iron,  a fine-grained 
quality  of  cast-iron  which  has  a light-gray  color  when 
fractured.  The  color  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of 
silicon  as  an  alloy.  — Strong  iron,  a name  used  by  British 
foundrymen  for  a grade  of  cast-iron  made  by  melting  pig- 
iron  and  scrap- castings  in  the  cupola.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  scrap,  the  tensile  strength  is  raised.  The 
pig-iron  used  must  be  low  in  phosphorous,  and  the  scrap 
must  be  taken  from  high-grade  strong  castings.  Such 
iron  will  be  indented  by  a hammer-blow  without  breaking 
and  will  have  a tensile  strength  of  20,000  to  24,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.—  Structural  iron,  a name  applied  to  a 
variety  of  shapes  of  cross-sections  of  rolled  iron  and  steel, 
such  as  angles,  channels,  tees,  and  Z-bars,  used  in  struc- 
tural ironwork.  — Tally  Iron,  a corruption  of  Italian 
iron  (which  see,  under  iron).—  White  iron.  See  white l. 

ironbark  (I7 era-bark),  n.  In  Australia,  certain 
trees  having  a solid,  close  bark,  especially 
species  of  Eucalyptus.  See  ironbark-tree.— 
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Broad-leaved  ironbark,  Eucalyptus  siderophloia,  the 
heavy,  light-colored  wood  of  which  is  especially  preferred 
for  spokes,  heavy  beams,  cross-ties,  and  uses  where 
great  strength  is  required.—  Gray  ironbark,  Eucalyptus 
crebra.  See  ironbark-tree.—  Leguminous  ironbark,  a 
Queensland  tree  of  the  bean  family,  Erythrophleum  chlo- 
rostachys,  the  red  wood  of  which  is  considered  the  hardest 
in  Australia.— Lemon-scented  ironbark,  Eucalyptus 
Staigeriana,  the  foliage  of  which  yields  a large  quantity 
of  volatile  oil,  having  the  odor  of  lemons  or  of  the  lemon 
verbena,  Lippia  citriodora. — Narrow-leaved  iron- 
bark.  Same  as  gray  kironbark. 
iron-blue  (I'ern-blo),  n.  1.  A blue  pigment 
made  from  the  mineral  vivianite. — 2.  In 
angling,  a name  applied  to  several  artificial 
flies  having  a steel-blue  color, 
iron-clad,  a.  3.  Noting  an  electrical  apparatus 
or  machine  in  which  the  iron  part  of  the 
structure  completely  or  partly  surrounds  and 
thereby  mechanically  protects  the  electric 
conductors:  as,  an  iron-clad  armature,  one 
having  the  conductors  embedded  in  slots  or 
holes. 

The  two-pole  ironclad  type  [of  field-magnet],  so  called 
from  the  exciting  coil  being  more  or  less  encased  by  the 
iron  yoke.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  584. 

Iron-clad  inductance,  wire  coil  surrounded  by  lami- 
nated iron  to  give  high  self-induction. — Iron-Clad  motor, 
a motor  in  which  the  iron  of  the  field  surrounds  and  pro- 
tects the  armature  field-coils,  etc.  See  cuts  of  railway 
motors  at  kmotor. 

irone  (I-ron'),  n.  [ Iris  + -one.']  A colorless 
dextrorotatory  oil, 

ch.ch2.ch.ch3 
II  s 

CHC(CH3)2CHCH : CHCOCH3, 
the  odoriferous  constituent  of  orris-root.  It 
boils  at  144°  C.  under  16  millimeters  pressure. 
Also  called  3,  3,  5-trimethylcyclohexane  (l')-4'- 
butenylone. 

iron-fall  (i'ern-fal),  n.  The  fall  of  a sidero- 
lite,  or  iron  meteorite.  N.  fi.  1). 
iron-free  (i'ern-fre),  a.  1.  Free  from  or  not 
containing  iron. — 2.  In  a metaphorical  sense, 
free  from  the  danger  of  iron  weapons, 
ironhead,  n.  2.  Same  as  +ironweed,  3. 
iron-headed  (i'ern-hed’’/ed),  a.  1.  Fitted  with 
an  iron  head  or  tip,  as  a spade  or  a nail. — 2. 
Determined;  stubborn;  resolute;  hard-headed, 
ironheart  (I'ern-hart),  n.  Same  as  pohutu- 
kawa.  [Australia.] 

iron-holder  (i'ern-h61//der),  n.  1.  A holder, 
made  of  cloth  or  other  material,  with  which  a 
hot  flat-iron  is  handled. — 2.  An  iron-stand, 
iron-hole  (I'ern-hol),  n.  The  hole  through 
Ahich  the  iron  is  run  out  of  a blast-furnace, 
as  distinguished  from  the  *slag-hole. 
ironing,  n.  2.  In  metal.,  the  adherence  of 
imperfectly  fused  masses  of  iron  to  the  twyers. 
Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, p.  250. 

ironmongery,  n.  2.  Firearms.  [Jocose.] 

All  men  have  their  delicate  side,  and  it  was  Mr.  Alli- 
son’s to  regard  the  open  wearing  of  one’s  iron-mongery 
as  bad  form.  A.  H.  Lewis,  Sunset  Trail,  x. 

iron-pan  (i'em-pan),  n.  A variety  of  hard-pan 
whose  particles  are  cemented  by  oxid  of  iron. 
[Rare.] 

iron-red,  n.  2.  In  chcm. , an  oxid  of  iron,  ferric 
oxid,  or  colcothar,  used  as  a pigment, 
iron-shears  (l'em-sherz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  1. 
A machine  for  cutting  iron  bars,  plates,  or 
rods;  a power-shears. — 2.  Hand-shears  for 
cutting  thin  sheet-metal  or  wire, 
iron-shot  (i'ern-shot),  a.  Inclosing  grains  or 
streaks  of  iron,  as  an  iron  ore. 
iron-stand  (i'ern-stand),  n.  A cast-iron  sup- 
port upon  which  a hot  flat-iron  is  rested, 
iron-steel  (i'ern-stel),  n.  A material  made  by 
welding  steel  surfaces  upon  an  iron  back. 
The  latter  remains  tough  when  the  steel  face  is  hardened, 
thus  giving  strength  or  toughness  combined  with  a hard 
cutting-edge.  It  is  used  for  shears,  etc. 

ironstone,  n — Ball-ironstone.  Same  as  kballi,  27. 
— Cleveland  ironstone,  a kind  of  clay  ironstone  (im- 
pure iron  carbonate)  found  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England : used  as  an  ore  of  iron.  Thorpe,  Diet. 
Applied  Chem.,  I.  570.— Ironstone  china.  ( b ) Same  as 
white  kgranite  (which  see). 

iron-tree,  n.  2.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
several  species  of  the  genus  Metrosideros 
(which  see).— Australian  iron-tree,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Notelsea,  especially  N.  longi- 
folia.  See  Notelsea.—  Java  iron-tree,  Metrosideros 
vera.—  Norfolk  Island  iron-tree.  Same  as  Australian 
kiron-tree. 

iron-turner  (I'ern-ter//ner),  ».  A person  who 
turns  iron  or  steel  in  a lathe. 

ironweed,  n.  1 . Also,  any  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Vernonia,  handsome  composite  plants  of  North  America. 
See  Vernonia. 


irredential 

2.  The  blue  vervain,  Verbena  hastata 8. 

The  black  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra.  Also 
called  ironhead Devil’s  ironweed.  See  -kdevil's- 

ironweed. 

ironwood,  n.  2.  In  Polynesia,  Casuarina  equi- 
setifolia , a littoral  tree  with  jointed  leafless 
branches  and  very  hard  and  heavy  wood:  used 
by  the  natives  for  making  spears.  See  horse- 
tail-tree  and  *agoho.— Ceylon  ironwood,  the  Indian 
rose-chestnut,  Mesua  ferrea.  See  Mesua  and  nagkassar. 
— New  Zealand  ironwood.  (a)  Same  as  puriri.  (b) 
A large  tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  Metrosideros  lucida, 
yielding  a very  hard,  strong,  red  wood,  which  is  used  for 
ship-building,  spokes,  hubs,  and  cross- ties  for  railways. — 
Queensland  ironwood,  any  one  of  three  trees  of  north- 
ern Australia,  Acacia  excelsa,  a tall  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  has  the  odor  of  violets ; the  ridge  myrtle,  Melaleuca 
genistifolia ; and  Myrtus  gonoclada,  a small  tree  with 
angled  branches.— Santa  Cruz  ironwood,  Lyonotham - 
nus  Jloribundus,  a rosaceous  tree  or  shrub  found  on  the 
islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Catalina,  and  San  Clemente, 
off  the  coast  of  southern  California.  It  sometimes  attains 


Santa  Cruz  Ironwood  (Lyonothamnus /loribundus). 


a,  upper  part  of  a flowering  branch  showing  inflorescence  and 
pinnate  leaves ; b,  a simple  leaf ; c,  a fruiting  corymb. 

(From  Sargent’s  “ Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America.”) 

a height  of  40  feet  and  a diameter  of  10  inches.  It  bears 
very  peculiar  odd-pinnate  leaves,  as  well  as  simple  ones, 
and  cyinose  corymbs  of  white  flowers. — Scrub  ironwood, 
a shrub  or  small  tree  of  Queensland,  Myrtus  Hillii,  yield- 
ing close-grained,  hard  wood  of  a light-gray  color. — Sey- 
chelles ironwood,  Northea  Seychellana,  a large  tree  of 
the  family  Sapotacese,  which  yields  valuable  timber  for 
building  purposes.—  Small-leaved  ironwood,  Mouriri 
myrtilloides,  a low  tree  or  shrub  of  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and 
Cuba,  belonging  to  the  family  Melastomacese. 

Irpex  (er'peks),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1825),  < L. 
irpex,  hirpex,  a kind  of  harrow.]  A genus  of 
hymenomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Jlydna- 
ce3B.  The  sporophore  is  usually  resupinate  or  pileate  and 
attached  at  one  side,  and  the  teeth  are  more  or  less 
irregular  and  flattened.  About  70  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, occurring  on  fallen  trees  and  branches. 

irradiate,  v.  t.  4.  To  subject  to  the  therapeutic 
actiou  of  the  Rontgen  or  other  rays. 

The  patient  suffering  from  malignant  disease  is  irradi- 
ated  without  first  submitting  to  tentative  exposures. 

Med.  Record,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  168. 

irradiation,  n.  3.  In  neurol.,  the  diffusion  of  a 
nervous  impulse  to  parts  outside  the  normal 
path  of  conduction.  Baldtom,  Diet,  of  Philos, 
and  Psychol.,  I.  574. — 4.  In  therap.,  subjec- 
tion to  the  influence  of  X-rays  or  other  form 
of  radioactivity. 

Still  it  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  extirpate  the  tumor- 
ous portions,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  before  resorting  to 
irradiation.  Med.  Record,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  169. 

5.  In  anat.,  the  disposition  of  fibrous  or  other 
structures  in  stellate  form.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.— 

6.  In  chem.,  exposure  to  radiant  light:  as,  some 
substances  are  said  to  phosphoresce  by  irradi- 
ation. 

irrational.  I.  a.—  irrational  equation,  number. 

See  -kequation,  *number. 

II.  ft.  2f.  A prime  number. — 3.  In  math., 
an  irrational  number,  that  is,  the  mark  of  a 
cut  which  separates  all  rational  numbers  into 
two  classes,  the  first  having  no  greatest  num- 
ber, the  second  no  least — Transcendental  ir- 
rational,  a number  which  cannot  be  the  root  of  an  al- 
gebraic equation  with  integral  coefficients.  Such  are  e 
and  7r. 

irrationalism  (i-rash'on-al-izm),  n.  [ irrational 
+ -ism.]  The  principles  of  a system  of  thought 
opposed  to  rationalism;  irrationality;  the 
quality  of  not  being  guided  by  reason, 
irrationalist  (i-rash'on-al-ist),  n.  [ irrational 
+ -’ist.]  One  who  believes  in  irrationalism, 
irrationality,  n.  3.  In  math.,  incommensur- 
ability— Algebraic  irrationality,  Irrationality  such 
that  the  number  having  it  can  be  a root  of  an  algebraic 
equation  with  integral  coefficients. 

irrationalize  (i-rash'on-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  irrationalized,  ppr.  irrationalizing . [ irra- 

tional + -ize.]  To  deprive  of  rational  prin- 
ciples ; make  irrational, 
irrecognizant  (ir-e-kog'ni-zant),  a.  [in- 3 4- 

recognizant.]  Incapable  of  recognizing;  not 
able  to  use  the  perceptive  powers, 
irredential  (ir-e-den'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  advocating  irredentisin. 


irregular 

Irregular  opening,  reflection. 

★ reflection . 

Irregulares  (i-reg-u-la' rez),  n.  pi. 
of  irregularis,  irregular.] 

An  order  of  the  Blastoidea 
in  which  one  ambulacrum 
and  the  corresponding 
radial  are  different  in 
form  and  size  from  the 
rest.  This  order  embraces 
only  3 genera,  Eleutherocrinus , 
Pentephyllum,  and  Astrocrinus, 
all  rare,  from  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

irrelative,  a.  3.  In  biol., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  re 


See  * opening , 
[NL.,  pi. 


Irregulares  ( Eleuthero- 
crinus Cassedayi). 
(From  Zittel's  “Palaeon- 
tology.”) 


duplication  or  repetition 
of  like  parts  or  organs  without  mutual  rela- 
tion. 

irrepressive  (ir-e-pres'iv),  a.  [in- 3 4-  repres-  Tc„.  ,,  ‘ 
siv e.]  Same  as  irrepressible.  Mrs.  Brownina.  1Halan  i1_z®  yatG,  a- 
Aurora  Leigh,  iii. 
irrespirate  (i-res'pi-rat),  «.  | 

'■I  • ’ "■  - - - - ■c-  J equal,  4- 


Isacoustic  curve,  a curve  passing  everywhere  through 
points  of  equal  sound-intensity ; specifically,  in  the 
acoustics  of  buildings,  a curve  indicating  the  positions  in 
a room  in  which  the  hearing  is  equally  good.— Isacous- 
tic surface,  a surface  passing  everywhere  through  points 
of  equal  intensity  of  sound.  Such  surfaces  are  used,  in 
architectural  acoustics,  in  determining  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  sittings  in  an  auditorium. 

II.  n.  A line  or  curve,  upon  a diagram  of 
acoustic  intensities,  drawn  everywhere 
through  points  of  equal  intensity  of  sound, 
isactinic  (i-sak-tin'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hog,  equal,  4- 
asTLQ  ( asTiv -),  ray,  + -te.]  Having  equal 
intensity  of  actinic  action — Isactinic  line,  a line 
connecting  points  of  equal  actinic  intensity. 

isadelphia  (i-sa-del'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hog, 
equal,  + adekxpdg,  brother.]  A condition  in 
which  well-formed  twins,  capable  of  inde- 
pendent existence,  are  united  by  bands  of 
little  or  no  vital  importance. 

[Isaiah  4-  -an.]  Of  or 


ischomenla 

isatogenic  (Usa-to-jen'ik),  a.  [isat(in)  + -gen 
+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a highly  unstable  com- 


pound, C6H4 


/C0\ 


\, 


/C  — C02H,  formed  by  the 


N — O 

intramolecular  rearrangement  of  orthonitro- 
phenol-propiolic  acid  under  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

isatoic  (I-sa-to'ik),  a.  [isat(in)  + -o-  -f  -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound 
CO  COO 


C6H4<  I 


, or  C6H4< 


prepared 


Mis.  Biowning,  pertaining  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

.3  -j-  respira tc  ] i saiuetral  (i-sa-met  nil],  a . and  n. 

"v  GOIlUil.  “f*  li.PTnnv  Trt£»Qsmi»o  -I- 


/ J «'•  L ('v I / VOJJH  live,  J 

Not  respired.  Stud.  Tale  Psychol.  Lab.,  X.  103. 
irrespondence  (ir-e-spon'dens),  n.  [in- 3 4- 
respondence.]  The'  state  of  not  responding 
(to  something) ; lack  of  respondence  or  re- 
sponse. 

irrestrictive  (ir-e-strikHiv),  a,  [in-3  4-  restric - ----- 

ttw.]  Not  restrictive  or  subject  to  restriction,  isamic  (i-sam'ik), 

I PTOOIl  1+.1TTQ  ' + ^ Q I 7a  I I n -XT  i ■ /7 


[Gr.  icrog, 

fierpov,  measure,  + -al l.]  I.  a. 
Haying  the  same  abnormal  climatic  features 
during  any  specific  season  or  year  or  average 
of  years. 

II.  n.  A line  connecting  stations  on  the 
earth  so  characterized. 

a.  [is  (atm)  + am(monia) 


pared  by  the  evaporation  of  ammonium  i*  ” ..  n abbreviation  of  Indie 

isatate.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  lamina)  of  the  -*-scari;0tlSin  (lS-kar  l-pt-izm),  n. 


isatate.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  lamina)  of  the 
color  of  sublimed  mercuric  iodide,  or  in  ruby-red  thick 

lvovotvonnl  nviKnw.  Z ..  .7:1 i v . . . , 


irresultive  (ir-e-zul'tiv),  al  [in-3  4-  result  4-  4- -ic.]  ' Noting' an ’acid,' C16Hiq04N,"'’pr& 

ive .]  Useless;  without  result ; done  in  vain.  -*  - 

irreticent  (i-ret'i-sent),  a.  [in-S  + reticent.] 

, Having  no  reticence.  - u,  ,„  luuJ,.,.eu  w 

irretractlle  (ir-e-trak'til),  a.  [i«-3  4-  retractile.]  hexa«onal  prisms,  and  is  readily  converted  into  isamide. 

Not  capable  of  being  retracted  or  of  retracting,  isamide  (l-sam'id),  n.  [isam-ic  4- -ide1.]  A 
as  a metal.  _ yellow  pulverulent  compound,  C16Hi4OqN4,  . ■ 

irrevertible  (lr-e-v&r'ti-bl),  a.  [in-3  + reverti-  formed,  together  with  isatic  acid,  by  the  ischiac  (is'ki-ak) 
ble.]  Not  reverting,  as  a lease;  not  alterable,  evaporation  of  ammonium  isatate.  isrlnnun  t—wi — 

Irrg.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  irrigation  engineer,  isangelicalt  (i-san-jel'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  hog 
irrigation,  Overhead  Irrigation,  a method  of  equal,  4-  ayyeMKdg,  < ayyelog,  angel.]  Equal 
applying  water  by  pipes,  flumes,  or  troughs  supported  to  an  angel 

onnvo  rhn  alimnnn  . , P fl. ..  J f ■ . . © 


NCOOH  ' NHCO 

by  the  oxidation  of  isatin,  or  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  chlorformate  on  anthranilic  (orthoam- 
inobenzoic)  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  nee- 
dles and  melts  and  evolves  carbon  dioxid  ai 
. 230°  C.  Also  called  anthranilcarboxylic  acid. 
isatropic  (l-sa-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hog,  equal,  4- 
E.  atropic.]  Noting  three  isomeric  acids  desig- 
natedy,  d,  ore,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
substituting  groups.  They  are  colorless  compounds 
C6H5CH-CH(JOOH 

hococ'h-chcrIIq  ’ meIting  at274’c"  20°” c-  and  228”c- 
respectively.  They  are  formed  by  the  prolonged  heating 
of  atropic  acid,  and  are  somewhat  closely  related  to  ec- 
gonine  and  cocaine.  Also  called  diphenyl-cyclubutane-di- 
' methyl  acids. 

isatyd  (l'sa-tid),  n.  The  preferred  form  of 
isathyd. 

I.  S.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Indian  Staff  Corps. 


[Iscariot  4- 


We  may  venture  to  call  this  resurrection-body  of  the 
just  also  an  “ angelical  ” or  “ isangelical  body.  ” 

Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  III.  314. 


pressure,  or  other  meteorological  element, 
sanomalous  (i-sa-nom'a-lns),  a.  [Gr.  hog, 
equal,  4-  avitpako  g,  irregular,  4-  -ous.] 
Having  equal  anomalies  or  departures  from 


■•ppv-s  iiuiues,  ux  Liougns  supported 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground. — Sewage  irrigation 
the  use,  in  irrigation,  of  sewage  or  waste  water  from  towns 
or  institutions,  the  object  being  the  innocuous  disposal  of 
^ the  waste  water  and  also  its  use  as  a fertilizer. 

irrigational  (ir-i-ga'shon-al),  a.  [irrigation  + 

] Of  or  pertaining  to  irrigation:  irriga- 

tive. 

irrigation! st  (ir-i-ga  shon-ist),  n.  [irrigation  *f*  pxooouic,  ur 

tion. 

irrigative  (ir'i-ga-tiv),  a.  [irrigate  +- ive.]  Re- 
lating to  irrigation  or  serving  to  irrigate, 
irritability,  n.  4.  In  pathol.,  morbid  respon- 
siveness to  stimuli—  Chemical  irritability,  the 
property  of  functional  reaction  to  chemical  stimulation  on 
the  part  of  an  organ  or  a cell,  as  contrasted  with  mechan- 
ical or  electrical  irritability. 

Irritable  ulcer.  See  * ulcer. 

Irrotational  ellipsoid.  See  +ellipsoid. 
irrotationally  (ir-o-ta'shon-al-i),  adv. 
a rotational  way. 

irrumpent  (i-rum'pent),  a,  [L.  irrumpens 
(-ent-),  ppr.  of  irrumpere,  break  in  ; see  irrup- 
tion.] Irruptive  ; bursting  in.  [Rare.] 


-ism.]  An  act  characteristic  of  judas  Iscariot ; 
treachery  or  meanness  and  over-economy,  as 
in  the  application  of  charitable  or  church 
funds. 

. — — /,  a-  An  erroneous' form  for 

ischiatic — Ischiac  border,  the  free  margin  of  the  is- 
chium. In  birds  there  is  a lower  ischiac  border  adjoin- 
ing the  pubis,  a posterior  border,  and,  in  ostriches  and 
_ their  allies,  a superior  border. 

ischialgic  (is-ki-al'jilt),  a.  [ischialgia  4-  -ic.] 
Relating  to  or  affected  with  ischialgia  or  sci- 
atica. 

Ischiatic  foramen.  Same  as  ilio-ischiadic* for- 
amen. 


isanomal  (i-sa^nom'al),  n.  [Gr.  hog , equal,  ’ ‘ • 

4-  avagakog,  irregular.]  A line  connecting  ischiatica  (is-ki-at'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  a medial 
places  having  equal  anomalies  of  temperature,  between  ischiadica  and  its  altered 


— phase 

sciatica:  see  sciatica.]  Same  as  sciatica. 
ischiodidymus  (is"ki-o-did'i-mus),  n. ; pi.  ischi- 
odidymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  ( Gr.  hx'iav,  the  hip-joint, 
4-  dhvfiog,  twin.]  A double  monster  in  which 
union  exists  in  the  region  of  the  hip. 


average  values—  Isanomalous  line,  a line  passing  . exists  i; 

through  places  which  have  equal  departures  from  the  ischiofemoral  (is^ki-o-fem'o-ral),  a.  [Gr. 
uo!™  # , . fox™,'  bip-joint,  + L.'  femur , thigh,  + -an. ] 

Maps  of  isotherms  and  isanomalous  lines  for  January  Pertaining  to  both  the  ischium  and  the  thiffh 

. and  JuIy' . _ Jour ■ G-  s >-  XV-  «•  ischiognathite  (is-M-og'na-th!t), ».  TGr.  taXL, 

isanomaly  (l-sa-nom'a-li),  ».  [Gr.  hog,  equal,  -i-  —ta~  " . 

+ avugaUa,  irregularity.]  An  equal  anomaly  or 


break  in:  see  irruption.]  I.  trans'.  To  break 
or  force  through : generally  used  as  a parti- 
cipial adjective  : as,  irrupted  barriers. 


departure  from  the  average. 

Not  in  isanther  (i-san'ther),  n.  [Gr.  hog,  equal,  4- 
avdtipdg,  blossoming,  blooming.]  A line  con- 
necting places  at  which  a given  variety  or 
species  of  plant  blossoms  at  the  same  date. 
Quetelet,  1845. 

-ic.] 


irwP£  •i'rUpt/)-’W'  CL-  irrumpere  (pp.  irruptus)  isantheric  (I-sau-ther'ik),  a.  [isanther  + 

nfPHiK  1T1  • QPA  I T #/!•/>«  O IP/V  Vi«onlr  /~vn  ...  , /7.  .i- 


hip-joint,  4-  yvaBogj  jaw,  4-  -Re2.]  In  crus- 
taceans, the  third  joint  of  a gnathite  or  foot- 
jaw. 

ischio-innominate  (is'ki-o-i-norn'i-nat),  a. 
In  anat.,  relating  to  both  the  ischium  and  the 

innominate  bone — Ischio-innominate  index.  See 

■Aindex. 

ischiopagus  (is-ki-op'a-gus),  n. : pi.  ischio- 
Pa,ji  (-ji).  [NL.,  < Gr.  iox'iov,  hip-joint,  4- 

m/yvvvai,  fasten.]  A double  monster  united 
by  fusion  of  the  ischia. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isanther;  having  the  , . 

property  or  habit  of  blossoming  simulta-  . Vision  o 

'Vf  ‘ r ' . neously.  " ischiopubis  (is'ki-o-pu'bis),  n.;  pi.  ischiopube.- 

iS  ' ii  orthem^and  especially  Scottish,  form  3.4 .5-tetrahydroxy-l-propen  - l'-ylbenzene’,  ^phalian  Am^MSifl^produced  by  the  union  of 


of  -ish1,  as  in  Scottis  (contracted  Scots ) for 
Scottish,  Inglis  for  Inglish  [English),  etc. 

is.  An  abbreviation  of  island. 

I.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  inside  sentinel ; 
(6)  of  Irish  Society. 

Isabel,  n.  2.  One  of  the  pigmy  pouters : so 
called  because  of  its  general  color  (isabel 
yellow). 

isabelite  (iz-a-bel'it),  n.  Same  as  isabelita. 

isabella-moth  (iz-a-bel'a-m6th),  n.  Same  as 
Isabella  tiger-moth  (which  see,  under  tiger- 
moth).  J.  B.  Smith,  Econ.  Entom.,  p.  266. 


indigo. 

isatan  (i/sa-tan),  n.  [isat(in)  4-  -an.]  A col- 
orless compound,  C32H2606N4,  prepared  by 
the  reduction  of  isatin,  by  means  of  sodium, 
in  acid  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  small  cubes. 

^ isatate  (I'sa-tat),  n.  [isat-ic  4-  -ate  1.]  A salt 

isabeile,  Manteau  Isabelle,  the  trade-name  for  .°f  italic  acid, 
the  reddish  layer  formed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  lSatld,  n.  Same  as  *isatyd. 

on  the  outside  of  Marseilles  mottled  soap.  Its  produc-  .- , , ■ ...  P.  ......  . , 

tion  is  due  to  oxidation  of  the  iron  which  is  present  in  iS3»tlIIllQ6  (l-sat  l-mid),  n.  [ isat(m ) t imideS\ 
m small  quantity.  A yellow  compound,  C24H1704N5,  formed,  to- 

isabelline,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  isabel.  Proc.  getherwithimasitin,  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  H.  316.  on  isatin.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates, 

isacoustic  (i-sa-kos'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  hog,  isatinic  (i-sa-tin'ik),  a.  [isatin  - - 
equal,  4-  aKovoTiKdg,  of  hearing:  see  acoustic.]  taining  to  isatin. 

I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  equality  of  sound  : isatinsulphonic  (Fsa-tin-sul-fon'ik),  a.  Per- 
'.an  isacoustic  line  or  surface.  taining  to  a sulphonic  acid  derived  from  isatin. 


CH2:  OjiCfll  1 ( <5  H II : CHGHo . " It  is  formed  by  /heischium  and  the’ pubis, 

heating  apiol  with  sodium  ethylate,  and  crys-  lscblOSls  (is-ki-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < ischium  4- 
tallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  44°  C.  -osis.]  Same  as  sciatica. 

isat-.  A combining  form  used  in  chemistry  to  Ischnochitonid*  (isk'no-ki-ton'i-de),  n.  pi. 
designate  compounds  related  to  isatin  and  * l^'hnochUtm  ( < Gr.  hrvor.  thin.  ’ 


hnes  of  equa1  sound-audibility)  —Isatinsulphonic  acid,  a yellow  cimpcmmi,  Ooirioi- 
rectilinear  NSO3H.2H2O,  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  indigosul- 
.904.  d.  478.  phonic  acid.  It  forms  silky,  lustrous  crystals. 


are  very  elongated  curves,  distorted  along  the 

hand.  Nature,  March  17,  1904,  p.  478. 


[NL.  * Ischnochiton  ( < Gr.  hXv6g,  thin,  lean,  4- 
NL.  Chiton,  a genus  of  mollusks),  4-  -idee.] 
A family  of  mesoplaeophorous  chitons  having 
the  surface  of  the  intermediate  valves  divided 
by  a diagonal  rib.  It  occurs  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks  and  present  seas, 
ischnophony  (isk-nof'o-ni),  ».  [Gr.  hxv6<pGivog, 
thin-voiced  (<  hxvbg,  thin,  4-  dxcvr/,  voice),  4* 
-iff.]  Weakness  or  feebleness  of  voice, 
ischochymia  (is-ko-ki'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  hXuv,  hold  back,  4-  Xvg6g,  juice  (see 
chyme X).]  Retention  of  food  in  the  stomach  in 
consequence  of  arrest  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. 

4-  -ic.]  Per-  [gghogalactia  (is'ko-ga-lak'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  loxetv,  hold  back,  4-  yaka  ( ya/aKT-),  milk.] 
Suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk, 
ischomenia  (is-kp-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
hxnv,  hold  back,’  4-  prjveg,  menses.]  Same  as 
amenorrhea. 


ischuric 

ischuric  (is-ku'rik),  a.  [ ischuria  + -ic.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ischuria. — 2.  Same  as 
ischuretic. 

Ischyodus  (is-ki'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
loxveiv,  be  strong^  + Move,  a tooth.]  A genus 
of  extinct  selachian  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
family  Chimseridee,  which  has  been  found  in 
nearly  complete  skeletons  in  the  Jurassic 
slates  of  Bavaria.  They  have  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  dentin  and  the  edge  of 
the  mouth  sharp.  Both  lower  and  upper  dental  plates 
bear  four  rough  tritors. 

Ischyromyidae  (is,l'ki-ro-ini'i-de),  n.  pi.  A fam- 
ily of  small,  extinct,  rodent  mammals  whose 
remains  occur  in  the  White  River  Oligocene. 
Alston , 1876. 

iseidomal  (I-si'do-mal),  a.  [Also  isoeidomal, 
iseidonal,  isoeidonal  (the  original  formation  be- 
ing erroneous  and  thus  subject  to  conjectural 
emendations) ; irreg.  < Gr.  loog,  equal,  + tiSopai , 
I see,  + -of1.]  Affording  an  equally  good 
view:  applied  to  a curve  or  surface  passing 
through  the  various  points,  in  a theater  or 
hall,  from  which  the  view  of  the  stage  is 
equally  good. 

isenergic,  a.  II.  n.  In  thermodynam.,  a line 
which  denotes  graphically  an  operation  such 
that  the  system  operated  upon  neither  gains 
nor  loses  energy. 

isenite  (i'sen-it),  n.  [NL.  Isena,  the  Eis,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  Germany,  + 
-ite2.]  In petrog.,  an  olivin-bearing  amphibole 
and  biotite-andesite  with  basaltoid  character. 
Bertels,  1874. 

Isentropic  curve.  See  *curve. 
iserite  (l'zer-it),  n.  [iser(in)  + -ite2.]  Same 
as  iserin. 

isethionic  (i-seth-i-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loog,  equal, 
4-  E.  ethionic.]  Pertaining  to  an  isomeric 

variety  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid Isethionic 

acid,  a colorless  compound,  HOCH2CH2SO3H,  isomeric 
with  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phur trioxid  on  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  crystalline, 
evolves  water  at  200"  C.,  and  is  also  called  l-ethanol-2-ml- 
phonic  aoid. 

Ishmaelitic  (ish'ma-e-lit'ik),  a.  [ IshmaeUte  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  Ishmaelitish. 

Isidae  (is'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Isis  + -idee.] 
A family  of  gorgonacean  alcyonarians  having 
an  axis  consisting  of  alternating  horny  and 
calcareous  portions.  It  includes  several  gen- 
era, among  them  Bdthygorgia , Isis,  and  Mopsea. 

isinglass,  n. — Bengal  Isinglass,  agar-agar  (which 
see).  See  also  isinglass,  i. 

Isis,  n.  2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Isida 5.  Linnaeus. 
isl.  An  abbreviation  of  island. 

Islamist  (isTam-ist),  n.  [Islam  4-  -ist.~\  An 
adherent  of  Islam;  an  Islamite. 
island1,  n.  4.  In  anat.,  any  circumscribed 
portion  of  tissue  or  aggregation  of  cells  differ- 
ing in  structure  from  the  surrounding  parts. 
— Brazilian  Island,  a height  of  land  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Goyaz,  Brazil,  from  which  the  drain- 
age radiates  into  several  of  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America.  Geog.  Jour.  fR.  G.  S.),  IX.  64. — Continental 
island,  an  island  adjoining  a continent  and  strictly  a part 
of  the  same  elevated  mass,  although  separated  by  shallow 
sea.  Dana , Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  22. — Islands  Of 
Langerhans,  collections  of  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  pancreas,  thought  to  be  independent  ductless 
glands  furnishing  an  internal  secretion. — Island  Of 
safety  or  refuge.  See  -Aisle  of  safety. 

II.  a.  Isolated;  separate.— island  case,  a 
special,  isolated  case  in  which  particular  specimens  for 
scientific  collections  are  packed  for  transportation. — 
Island  platform,  in  railroading , a platform  between  two 
tracks : used  at  way-stations  for  convenience  in  transfer- 
ring passengers  and  for  safety  in  preventing  passengers 
from  crossing  the  tracks.  It  is  reached  from  the  waiting- 
rooms  by  means  of  bridges  over  or  subways  under  the 
tracks,  and  connecting  stairways. — Island  universe. 
See  Auniverse. 

Isle  or  island  Of  safety,  a short  platform,  generally  pro- 
tected by  posts,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a busy  street  as 
a convenience  and  a temporary  stopping-place  in  crossing 
the  street  and  as  a place  of  safety  in  avoiding  passing  ve- 
hicles. Also  called  refuge. 

islet,  n.  3.  An  isolated  piece  of  organic  tissue ; 
a cluster  of  cells ; specifically,  one  of  the  islands 
of  Langerhans. 

I.  S.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Iesas 
Salvator  Mundi , Jesus  Saviour  of  the  World. 

I.  S.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Imperial  Service 
Order. 

iso-.  2.  In  the  names  of  chemical  compounds, 
used  to  imply  ‘ of  equal  or  like  formation 7 or 
‘ isomeric, ’ distinguishing  a compound  from 
one  isomeric  with  it.  Of  two  such  substances,  that 
having  the  more  complex  structure  or  the  one  discovered 
later  bears  the  prefix. 


isoagglutinate  (Fso-a-glo'ti-nat),  v.  t.  and  i. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  isoagglutinated , ppr.  isoaggluti- 
nating.  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + E.  agglutinate .]  To 
produce  isoagglutination  in;  undergo  isoag- 
glutination. 

The  serum  from  such  blood  was  also  isoagglutinating  to 
some  extent,  that  is,  it  would  agglutinate  the  red  cells  of 
another  individual. 

Alien,  and  Neurol .,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  386. 

isoagglutination  (Fso-a-glo-ti-na'shon),  n. 
[Gr.  loog,  equal,  + E.  agglutination.']  the  ag- 
glutination of  cells  of  an  animal  of  one  species 
by  the  corresponding  agglutinins  of  another 
animal  of  the  same  species. 

isoagglutinative  (I/,so-a-glo'ti-na-tiv),  a. 
Causing  isoagglutination.  Science,  Nov.  28, 
1902,  p.  858. 

isoagglutinin  (Hso-a-glS'ti-nin),  n.  [Gr.  loog, 
equal,  + E.  agglutinin.]  An  agglutinin  directed 
against  cells  of  animals  of  the  same  species, 
as  the  one  furnishing  the  agglutinin. 

isoamyl  (i-so-am'il),  n.  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + E. 
amyl.]  A univalent  organic  radical, 

£|3>CH.CH2CH2. 

Its  derivatives,  such  as  isoamyl  alcohol,  iso- 
amyl iodide,  etc.,  are  prepared  from  certain 
portions  of  fusel-oil. 

isoamylamin  (Lso-a-mil'a-min),  n.  [ isoamyl 
+ -in2.]  A poisonous  ptomaine,  C.jHj^N, 
probably  derived  from  leucin  : found  in  cod- 
liver  oil. 

isoamylate(I-so-am'i-lat),«.  [isoamyl  + -ate1.] 
The  name  of  a metallic  derivative  of  isoamvl 
alcohol . 

isoanemonic  (i//so-an-e-mon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  lour, 
equal,  + E.  anemonic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a 
compound,  C10H10Os,  formed,  together  with 
anemonin,  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  anemone  camphor  from  Anemone pulsatilla. 

isoapiol  (l-so-ap'i-ol),  n.  [Gr.  long,  equal,  + 
E.  apiol.]  A colorless  compound,  CgH(CH: 
CHCH3)02:CH2(0CII3)2,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid  on 
apiol.  It  crystallizes  in  large  leaves  or  quad- 
ratic plates,  meltS  at  55-56°  C.,  and  boils  at 
303-304°  C. 

isobar,  n.  2.  In  thermodynam.,  a line  or  curve 
determined  by  the  equation  of  state  (pv  = RT) 
of  a system  when  p has  any  constant  value ; 
a line  of  equal  pressures.  E.  Buckingham, 
Theory  of  Thermodynamics,  p.  23. 

isobaric,  a.  2.  In  math.,  having  all  terms  of 
equal  weight.— Isobaric  algorism.  See  ★ algorism . 

II.  n.  In  thermodynam.,  a line  or  surface  of 
equal  pressures ; an  isobar. 

The  isobarics  of  evaporation  happen  to  be  iaothermals — 
not  by  reason  of  anything  that  can  fairly  be  called  physi- 
cal accident,  because  it  is  the  conjunction  of  correspond- 
ing critical  pressures  and  temperatures  that  determines 
the  evaporation  always  by  controlling  and  steadying  the 
pressure  and  never  by  controlling  and  steadying  the  tem- 
perature. The  Engineer,  July  24,  1903,  p.  83. 

isobase  (l'so-bas),  n.  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + jiaaig, 
base.]  An  imaginary  line  passing  through  all 
points  which  have  undergone  the  same  amount 
of  deformation  from  their  original  position. 
B.  D.  Salisbury,  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey, 
1893,  p.  321. 


isochrone 

face  passing  through  all  points  in  a body  of 
water  which  have  the  same  depth  below  the 
surface. 

Warm  currents  follow  the  trend  of  deepest  isobaths,  ice 
currents  exist  only  in  shallow  seas,  where  no  warm  cur- 
rent can  melt  them.  Nature,  Oct  29,  1903,  p.  632. 

isobathic  (i-so-bath'ik),  a.  [isobath  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  an  isobath;  indicating  equal 
depths  below  the  surface  of  a body  of  water. 

Towards  the  west  this  wall  of  limestone  does  not  rise  as 
high  above  the  water,  although  the  adjacent  soundings 
are  still  so  deep  that  the  100-metre  isobathic  line  ap- 
proaches to  within  200  metres  of  the  shore. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XXII.  128. 

isobathymetric  (i//so-bath-i-met'rik),  a.  [Gr. 
loog,  equal,  + jjadiig,  deep,  + gkrpov,  measure, 
+ -ic.]  Having  the  same  depth  below  sea- 
level. 

isobiogenetic  (Hso-bl-o-je  net'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
loog,  equal,  + E.  biogenetic.]  Indicating  cor- 
responding weights  of  two  different  food- 
stuffs which  have  equal  dynamogenic  and 
thermogenic  values. 

The  dynamogenic  and  thermogenic  value  of  the  aliment 
is  at  the  same  time  its  biogenetic  value.  Two  weights  of 
different  aliments  for  which  these  numerical  values  are 
the  same  are  said  to  be  isodynamogenic,  isobiogenetic,  or 
isoenergetic  weights.  They  are  equivalent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  alimentary  value. 

A.  Dastre,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1898,  p.  543. 
isoborneol  (l-so-bdr'ne-ol),  n.  [Gr.  loog,  equal, 
+ E.  borneol.]  A colorless  compound, 

,CH 


(CH3)2C 


XC(CH3) 


CHo 


CHOH 


isobases  of  outlets. 

The  isobases  are  marked  by  full  lines;  broken  lines  show  the 
pairs  of  stations. 

isobasial  (l-so-ba'si-al),  a.  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + 
jiaaig,  base,  -t-  -ol1.]  In  craniom.,  having  a 
skull  the  basion  and  opisthion  of  which  are 
on  the  same  level  in  relation  to  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  skull. 

isobath  (I'so-bath),  n.  [Gr.  long,  equal,  + 
1 iadog , depth.]  1.  A line  connecting  places 
that  have  the  same  depth  below  sea-level ; an 
isobathymetric  line. — 2.  An  imaginary  sur- 


prepared  by  tbe  action  of  sodium  on  camphor. 
It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates,  melts  at  216°  C.,  sub- 
limes  with  extreme  ease,  and  resembles  borneol  in  gen- 
eral properties. 

isobutyl  (i-so-bu'til),  ».  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + 
E.  butyl.]  An  organic  univalent  radical, 

/ITT 

( > CHCH2,  occurring  in  a number  of  com- 

pounds. most  of  which  are  prepared  from  iso- 
butyl alcohol,  a constituent  of  fusel-oil. 
isobiltylate  (i-so-bu'ti-lat),  n.  [isobutyl  + 
-afel.]  A metallic  derivative  of  isobutyl  al- 
cohol. 

isobutyric  (P'so-bu-tir'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loog,  equal, 
+ E.  butyric.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  com- 
pound, (CH3)2CHC00H,  found  in  Ceratonia 
Siliqua  and,  combined  with  alcohol,  in  croton- 
oil.  It  closely  resembles  butyric  acid  in  general  proper- 
ties,  boils  at  155°  C.,  and  is  also  called  dimethylacetic  acid 
or  methyl  propanoic  acid. 

isocephalic  (i-so-se-fal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loog,  equal, 
+ KeipaAr/,  head,  + -ic.]  Noting  a figure-com- 
position, especially  a Greek  bas-relief,  in  which 
the  heads  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  without  considering  the  propor- 
tions of  the  figures.  See  isocephaly. 
isocephalism  (I-so-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [isocephal[ic) 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  isocephaly. 
isocephalous  (i-so-sef'a-lus),  a.  [Gr.  loog, 
equal,  + ue <pah'/,  head,  + -ows.]  Same  as 
* isocephalic . 

isocheim,  isocheimal.  See  isochime,  isochimal. 
isochlor  (l'so-klor),  ».  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + 
Xhopdg,  green  (see  chlorin).]  An  imaginary 
line  connecting  all  places  that  have  the  same 
amount  of  chlorin. 

The  examination  for  chlorine  has  gone  far  enough  to 
indicate  the  amounts  normal  in  the  several  great  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  but  not  far  enough  to  enable  11s.  to 
make  an  accurate  map  showing  ehlorine  content  of 
waters.  Further  analyses  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
detailed  report,  including  all  the  sections  and  subdivi- 
sions of  these  great  natural  divisions  and  isochlor  map 
of  the  State. 

if.  D.  Salisbury,  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1900,  p.  2. 

isocholesterin  (i,/so-ko-les,te-rin),  n.  [Gr, 
loog,  equal,  + E.  cholesterin.]  " In  chetn. , a sub- 
stance of  tbe  class  of  the  alcohols,  isomeric 
with  and  generally  similar  to  cholesterin  or 
cholesterol,  found  in  admixture  with  the  latter, 
both  chiefly  in  the  form  of  esters,  in  wool- 
grease,  fish-  and  whale-oils,  etc. 
isocholesterol  (Hso-ko-les'te-rol),  n.  Same 
as  Msocholesterin. 

isochrome  (i'so-krom),  n.  [Gr.  loog,  equal,  + 
xpupa,  color.]  In  optics,  a curve,  in  the  in- 
terference pattern  produced  when  a crystal 
is  viewed  in  the  convergent  field  of  a polari- 
scope,  which  passes  everywhere  through  re- 

fions  having  the  same  color;  a curve  of  equal 
ifferenee  of  path;  au  isochromatic  curve, 
isochrone  (l'so-kron),  n.  [Gr.  Io6xpovog,  equal 
iu  time,  < loog , equal,  + xp^v°i>  time.]  1. 


isochrone 

A line  connecting  points  at  which  the  same 
events  occur  simultaneously.  Thus  the  isochrone 
of  travel  is  the  line  connecting  points  attainable  hy  a 
person  riding  or  an  army  marching  from  a given  center 
forward  during  a given  interval  of  time  ; the  phenologi- 
cal  isochrone,  the  line  connecting  points  at  which  plants 
of  any  species  attain  simultaneously  the  same  stage  of 
development. 

Specifically — 2.  In  liydrol.,  the  line  hound- 
ing an  area  of  watershed  whose  river-flow 
will  concentrate  in  a given  time  at  a central 
point  to  form  a flood. 

isochronize  (i-sok'ro-niz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
isochronized , ppr.  isochronizing.  [isochronous) 
+ -ize.]  To  cause  to  vibrate  in  equal  times; 
adjust  to  equality,  as  to  frequency  (any  peri- 
odic operations  or  cycles). 

Isochronous  vibration.  See  * vibration . 
isoclasite  (i-so-klas'it),  n.  [Gr.  ianr,  equal, 
+ Mate,  breaking,  4-  - ite 2.]  A hydrated  cal- 
cium phosphate  occurring  in  colorless  or  snow- 
white  crystalline  and  cleavable  masses. 
Isoclinal  line  or  ray,  in  geom.,  a ray  from  the  vertex 
of  an  angloid  equally  inclined  to  the  edges.  — Isoclinal 
plane,  in  geom.,  a plane  equally  inclined  to  the  edges 
of  an  angloid. 

isocnemic  (l-so-ne'mik),  a.  [Gr.  loo?,  equal, 
+ nvfnirj,  tibia,  + -ic.]  In  anthozoans,  a term 
used  to  distinguish  a unilateral  pair  composed 
of  two  equal  mesenteries : contrasted  with 
*anisocnemic. 

In  Madrepora  and  Porites  the  new  mesenteries  arise 
as  complete  or  incomplete  bilateral  pairs  within  one  or 
both  of  the  directive  entocceles ; but  in  Cladocora,  Ste- 
phanoccenia,  Solenostrsea,  and  Oculina  they  arise  as  uni- 
lateral isocnemic  pairs  within  one  or  more  exoccelic 
chambers.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  154. 

isocodeine  (Hso-ko-de'in),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ E.  codeine .]  A colorless  amorphous  basic 
compound.  CH30(0H)Cp6Hj40NCH3,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
on  dihydrothebaine.  It  softens  at  55-60°  C., 
and  melts  at  70-80°  C. 

isocoelous  (l-so-se'lus),  a.  [Gr.  iaor,  equal,  4- 
uoiXoc,  hollow,  + -ous.]  In  ornith.,  noting  an 
arrangement  of  the  intestine  in  which  the  as- 
cending and  descending  branches  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  loops  are  in  contact,  and  the 
descending  part  lies  to  the  left  of  the  other. 
Isocoma  (i-sok'o-ma),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall,  1841), 
< Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4-  s6prj,  hair.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  equal  length  of  the  florets  in  the 
flower-head,  the  genus  differing  in  this  charac- 
teristic from  Lessmgia  ] A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous herbaceous  or  woody  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Asteracese.  They  are  rather  rigid, 
tufted,  erect  plants  with  somewhat  viscid,  entire,  toothed, 
or  pinnatifld  leaves  and  a corymbose  terminal  cluster  of 
rayless  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  There  are  about  11  spe- 
cies, natives  of  western  North  America.  See  Bigelovia 
and  ^buck-brush  (c). 

isocomplement  (I-sq-kora  'ple-meot),  n.  [Gr. 
Iaoc,  equal,  4-  E.  complement .]’  A complement 
furnished  by  the  same  animal,  or  one  of  the 
same  species,  which  yields  the  amboceptor, 
isocomplementophilic  (l"so-kom-ple-men-to- 
fil'ik),  a.  [ isocomplement  + Gr.  cv/of,  loving, 
+ -ic.]  Having  reference  to  affinity  for  iso- 
complements. 

isocoria  (i-so-ko'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  4-  nipy,  pupil  ] Equality  in  the  diam- 
eters of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
isocoumarin  (i-so-ko'ma-rin),  n.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  coumarin,]  A colorless  compound, 
_ ,C0.0 

i . prepared  by  the  distillation 
Cxi:  OH 

of  silver  isocoumarin  carboxylate.  It  crystallizes 
in  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  47°  C.,  boils,  with  some  decom- 
position, at  285-286°  C.,  and  is  also  called  isocoumarin- 
carboxylic  anhydrid. 

isocracy  (l-sok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal,  4- 
-npana,  < sparely,  rule.]  A system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  political  power  is  equally  vested 
in  all ; equality  in  government, 
isocrat  (I'so-krat),  n,  [ isocratlic ).]  An  ad- 

vocate of isocracy.  N.  E.  D. 
isocratic  (i-so-krat'ik),  a.  [isocracy  (- crat -)  4- 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isocracy;  believing 
in  isocracy. 

isocratize  (l-sok'ra-tiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  isoc- 
ratized,  ppr.  isocr'atizing.  [isocrat-ic  + -ize.] 
I.  intrans.  To  be  isocratic. 

II.  trans.  To  force  (others)  to  be  isocratic 
or  hold  isocratic  principles. 

isocreatinine  (Hso-kre-at'i-nin),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  4-  speac  (spear-),  flesh,  + -in 2 + -ine2.] 
A yellow  basic  compound,  C4H7ON3,  obtained 
from  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  haddock.  It 


crystallizes  in  lustrous  leaflets  which  decom- 
_ pose  at  280-240°  C.,  without  melting, 
isocrotonic  (I"so-kro-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  crotonic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a col- 
CH3CH 

orless  oil,  II  , with  an  odor  like  butyric 
H CCOOH 

acid.  It  ia  found  in  crude  acetic  acid  from  wood,  boils 
at  75-76°  C.  under  23  millimeters  pressure,  and  is  in  part 
converted  into  crotonic  acid  by  boiling  under  the  ordinary 
pressure. 

isocrymal,  n.  (6)  In  hydrog.,  a line  joining 
places  where  the  mean  minimum  temperatures 
of  the  ocean  water  are  the  same. 

II.  a.  1.  Having  equal  degrees  of  cold  or 
equal  low  temperatures  at  any  time  or  under 
any  condition;  having  equal  freezing  tempera- 
tures.— 2.  Having  similar  physical  properties 
at  specific  low  temperatures, 
isocrymic  (I-so-kri'mik),  a.  Same  as  *isocry- 
mal. 

isocyanate  (i-so-si'a-nat),  n.  [isocyan-ic  4- 
-ate1.]  _ A salt  of  isocyanie  acid, 
isocyanic  (Hso-si-an'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  cyanic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a very  volatile 
liquid,  HNCO,  formed  by  heating  cyanuric 
acid,  or  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydrid 
on  carbamide  (urea).  It  has  an  intense  odor  of 
acetic  acid,  the  vapor  rapidly  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  and  the  liquid  produces  painful  blisters 
on  the  skin.  It  quickly  polymerizes,  even  at  O ° C.,  into 
. cyamelide,  and  is  also  called  carbonimide  or  carbimide. 
isocyanide  (i-so-si'a-nid),  re.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
_ + E.  cyanide.]  Same  as  *isonitrile. 
isocyanuric  (i-so-sl-a-nu'rik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  cyanuric.]  Noting  an  acid,  the 
same  iisfulminic  acid. 

isocyclic  (I-so-sik'lik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal,  4- 
kvk/mc,  ring.]  Containing  a ring  of  atoms  of 
one  element,  especially  a ring  composed  ex- 
clusively of  carbon  atoms.  It  is  practically 
identical  in  meaning  with  +carbocyclic  (which 
see). 

isocytic  (I-so-sit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
svtoc,  a hollow,  a cell.]  Pertaining  to  organ- 
isms in  which  no  specialization  of  cells  has 
taken  place,  the  cells  being  all  equal  and 
similar  in  size,  form,  and  function.  Cook  arid 
Swingle. 

isocytotoxin  (i-so-si-to-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  cytotoxin.]  A cytotoxin  which 
causes  the  destruction  of  homologous  cells  of 
the  same  species. 

isodemic  (i-so-dem'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal,  + 
<5 ypoc,  people,  + -ic.]  Of  equal  density  of 
population — Isodemic  lines,  lines  drawn  upon  a map 
through  points  at  all  of  which  the  density  of  population 
is  the  same. 

isodiabatic,  a.  II.  n.  A curve  which  repre- 
sents the  isothermal  changes  of  pressure  and 
volume  of  a substance  while  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  is  being  transferred  to  it  or  from  it. 
isodialuric  (i-so-dl-a-lu'rik),  a.  [Gr.' iaoc,  equal, 
+ E.  dialuric.']  Noting  an  organic  acid  of 
the  uric-acid  series,  C4H4N2O4.  On  conden- 
sation with  urea  it  forms  uric  acid, 
isodiazo-.  A combining  form  which  has  been 
suggested  to  designate  compounds  containing 
the  group  RN:NOM  where  M is  an  alkali  metal 
and  R an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical, 
isodictyal  (i-so-dik'ti-al),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal, 
+ dkrvov,  net,  + -afi.]  Having  meshes  of 
uniform  size  and  shape,  as  a network  of  fibers 
in  a sponge  skeleton. 

Skeleton  consisting  of  . . . and  a dermal  isodictyal  net- 
work with  strands  2-3  spicules  thick,  with  unispiculate 
strands  in  the  interstices. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1900,  I.  138. 

isodimorphic  (Hso-di-mor-fik),  a.  Same  as  iso- 
dimorphous. 

isodipyridine  (i-so-di-pir'i-din),  n.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  pyridine.]  A colorless  liquid, 

2 CH CH 

NC5H4C  <<  ||  , 

N(CH3)CH 

prepared  by  the  gentle  oxidation  of  nicotine. 
It  has  a characteristic  odor  of  mushrooms  and 
boils  at  280-281°  C.  Also  called  nicotyrine,  or 
n-methyl-f}-pyridyl  pyrrole. 
isodomic  (i-so-dom'ik),  a.  Same  as  isodomous. 
isodont,  a.  2.  Having  a series  of  teeth  of 
equal  length,  as  many  snakes:  used  by  Cope 
as  a diagnostic  character  of  various  genera  of 
snakes.  Compare  diacranterian. 

Isodonta  (I-so-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal, 
+ Move  (Movt-),  tooth.]  In  the  Pelecypoda,  a 
group  in  which  the  hinge-structure  consists  of 
an  elaborate  interlocking  arrangement  of  two 
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concentric  teeth  and  sockets  which  cannot  be 
separated  without  fracture,  as  in  Spondylus. 
In  Pecten  and  other  less  specialized  forms  the 
. apparatus  is  not  so  intricate, 
isodontous  (bso-don'tus),  a.  Having  all  the 
teeth  alike ; isoctont. 

isodulcitan  (I-so-duDsi-tau),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
■b  E.  dulcitan  (?).]  A colorless  amorphous 
compound,  C6H12C>5,  prepared  by  heating 
rhamnose  at  100°  C.  The  reverse  change 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  water, 
isodulcite  (I-so-dul'sit),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  dulcite.]  Same  as  *rhamnose. 
isodulcitic  (T'so-dul-sit'ik),  a.  [isodulcite  + 
-ic.]  Derived  from  isodulcite.— isodulcitic 

acid,  a colorless  compound,  C0H10O9,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  rhamnose.  It  forms  granular, 
vitreous,  transparent  crystals  which  decompose  when 
gently  heated. 

isodulci tonic  (i-so-dul-si-ton'ik),  a.  [isodulcite 
+ -one  + -ic.]  Derived  from  isodulcite. 
Same  as  *rhamnonic. 

isodynamic,  a.  2.  Having  the  same  value  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  energy:  said 
of  different  articles  of  food, 
isodynamical  (Dso-dl-narn'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 

isodynamic. 

isodynamogenic  (Hso-dl-na-mo-jen'ik),  a. 

[Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + E.  dynamogenic.]  Equally 
dynamogenic:  said  of  the  corresponding 
weights  of  two  different  food-stuffs  if  their 
dynamogenic  values  are  alike, 
isodyne  (l'so-dln),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + Mw(a- 
(uc),  power.)  Having  equal  force:  specifically 
applied  by  Professor  Diro  Kitao  of  Tokio,  in 
1887,  to  surfaces  in  the  atmosphere  at  which 
the  movement  or  force  of  the  wind  is  equal, 
isoeidomal,  isoeidonal  (i-so-i'do-mal,  -nal),  a. 
See  *iseidomal. 

isoelectric  (Dso-e-lek'trik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal. 
+ E.  electric.]  In  pliys.  chem.,  possessing  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity ; acted  upon  by  equal  and  opposite  elec- 
tric attractions. — Isoelectric  point,  in  phys.  chem., 
of  colloids  in  solution,  the  point  where  the  electrolytic 
motion  of  the  dissolved  colloid,  which  in  certain  condi- 
tions takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  elect]  ic  current 
and  in  other  conditions  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  made  to  vanish,  as  by  the  addition  of  a minute 
quantity  of  an  electrolyte.  It  is  supposed  that  the  colloid 
can  exist  in  solution  only  as  long  as  its  particles  preserve 
their  electric  charges.  When  an  electrolyte  is  added  it 
is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  the  colloid  have  their 
charges  neutralized  by  the  conjunction  with  them  of  the 
mobile  ions  of  the  electrolyte  and  coagulation  then  occurs. 

At  the  isoelectric  point,  for  a distinct  small  quantity  of 
barium  chloride  or  acid,  the  electric  movement  vanishes 
and  coagulation  or  precipitation  occurs. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Set , 1901,  p.  61. 

isoemodin  (I-so-em'o-diti),  n.  [Gr.  Iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  emodin.]  Acrystalline  compound,  ClsH804, 
related  to  emodin,  contained  in  buckthorn 
bark,  Rhammts  Frangula.  It  is  laxative, 
isoenergetic  (l-so-en-er-jet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  energetic.]  Same  as  *isobioge- 
netic. 

isoenergic  (Pso-e-ner'jik),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ kvepydc,  working  (see  energy),  4-  -ic.]  Of 
equal  energy.  The  isoenergic  lines  of  a diagram  may 
show  changes  of  any  kind  except  intrinsic  energy,  which 
remains  constant  during  the  change  of  the  other  quanti- 
ties. 

isoephedrine  (I-so-ef'e-drin),  n.  [Gr.  lane, 
equal,  + E.  epliedrine.]  A crystalline  alkaloid. 
CjoIIir.NO,  isomeric  with  ephedrine  contained 
in  Ephedra  distachya,  and  other  species  of 
Ephedra.  It  is  a mydriatic, 
isoeugenol  (i-so-u'je-nol),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 

+ E.  eugenol.]  A colorless  liquid,  HOC6H3 

(OCH3)CH:CHCH3,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydroxid  on  eugenol.  It  boils  at 
258-262°  C.  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vanillin.  Also  called  V -propenylplienyldioU 
(3, 4)  3-methyl  ether. 

isoform  (i'so-fdrm),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + E. 
form[ic).]  i.  Same  asp-iodoxyanisol,  CH3OCg 
H4l02. — 2.  An  antiseptic  powder  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  iodoxyanisol  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. 

isogamete  (i-so-gam'et),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + 
yaphrie,  spouse : see  gamete.]  One  of  two  equal 
cells  that  unite  to  form  a zygote, 
isogamic  (I-so-gam'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc.  equal,  + 
yago c,  marriage,  + -ic..]  Concerning  or  per- 
taining to  like  gametes  or  germ-cells, 
isogen  (i'so-jen),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + -yevr/c, 

< yhoc,  offspring.]  A statistical  curve  of  sim- 
ilar birth-rates  in  a natality-table. 
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In  natality  tables,  the  ages  of  the  father  and  mother 
take  the  place  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  weather 
charts,  and  the  lines  of  similar  birth  rates,  or,  as  I would 
call  them,  * isogens, ' take  the  place  of  isobars. 

Francis  Gallon,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Jan.  18, 1894. 

isogonal.  I.  a.  2.  Orthomorphic Isogonad 

conjugates.  See  kconjugate. 

II.  n.  2.  pi.  Any  two  straight  lines  which 
are  symmetrical  with  regard  to  an  angle-bisec- 
tor: called  isogonals  with  reference  to  that 
angle. 

isogonality  (I-so-go-nal'i-ti),  n.  [ isogonal  4- 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  isogonal. 
isogonic1,  a.  II.  n.  In  terrestrial  magnetism, 
a line  or  surface  connecting  places  where  the 
magnetic  needles  have  equal  magnetic  decli- 
nations. 

ISOgonism,  ».  2.  Similarity  in  crystalline  form; 
specifically,  that  existing  between  the  crystals 
of  chemical  compounds  which  are  not  closely 
related  in  composition.  See  isomorphism. 
isogyre  (I'so-jir),  n.  [Gr.  iooc,  equal,  4-  yvpoc, 
circle.]  In  optics,  one  of  the  lines  or  curves  in 
the  interference  pattern  produced  when  a crys- 
tal is  viewed  in  the  convergent  field  of  a polari- 
scope;  aline  of  constant  direction  of  polari- 
zation. The  principal  isogyres  are  heavy  black 
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markings  upon  the  interference  pattern,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a cross,  sometimes  appear- 
ing as  hyperbolae  which  pass  through  the  optic 
axis.  P.  Drude,  Theory  of  Optics,  p.  354. 
isogyric  (I-so-ji'rik),  a.  [isoayre  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  isogyres ; having  constant  direc- 
tion of  polarization:  said  of  certain  curves  in 
the  interference  patterns  of  crystals.  See 
*isogyre.  P.  Drude,  Theory  of  Optics,  p.  352. 
isohaline  (1-so-ha'lin),  n.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  4- 
ahg,  salt,  + -ine  1.]  An  imaginary  line  con- 
necting all  parts  of  the  ocean  that  have  the 
same  salinity. 

South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  the  isohalines  run 
nearly  east  and  west,  salinity  diminishing  quickly  to  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  404. 

isohelic  (I-so-he'lik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  Ian c,  equal, 
+ yhwc,  sun,  + 4c.]  I.  a.  Having  equal 
amounts  of  clear  sunshine. 

Probably,  the  observations  of  sunshine  are  Btill  more 
complete  in  the  British  Isles  than  in  any  other  country,- 
but  Herr  Helmuth  Konig,  of  Hamburg,  has  found  suffi- 
cient material  for  a lirst  attempt  to  draw  ‘ isohelic  ' lines 
for  Western  Europe.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  8.),  X.  806. 

II.  n.  A line  connecting  points  which  have 
equal  variability  or  equal  annual  amounts  of 
sunshine. 

isohemagglutination  (!-so  -hem-a-glo-ti- 

na'shon),  n.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  + alpa,  blood, 
+ E.  agglutination.']  Normal  agglutination  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles.  See  the  extract. 

The  power  of  the  blood  serum  of  certain  individuals  to 
agglutinate  the  red  blood  cells  of  certain  other  individuals 
has  interested  clinical  pathologists  for  some  time.  . 
Whereas  the  earlier  observers  of  human  isohemagglutina- 
tion  asserted  that  isoagglutinins  occurred  only  in  the  sera 
of  pathological  states,  and  was  of  specific  and  diagnostic 
importance,  the  later  researches  of  Landsteiner  and  oth- 
ers have  shown  conclusively  that  the  sera  of  normal  indi- 
viduals quite  as  frequently  clump  the  corpuscles  of  other 
normal  or  diseased  persons. 

F.  P.  Gay,  in  Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1907,  p.  321. 

isohemagglutinate  (i  -so  -hem  - a -glo'  ti  - nat), 

v.  i.  and  t.  [See  ^isohemagglutination.]  To 
produce  isohemagglutination. 

The  isohemagglutinating  power  of  serum  resists  heat- 
ing to  56°  C.  for  thirty  minutes,  although  the  serum  used 
in  these  experiments  was  freshly  obtained  and  not 
heated. 

F.  P.  Gay,  in  Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1907,  p.  321. 

isohemolytic  (Uso-hem-o-lit'ik),  a.  [isohemol- 
ysin ( -lyt -)  + 4c.]  Having  reference  to  the 
action  of  an  isohemolysin, 
isohesperidin  ( Uso-hes-per'i-din ),  n.  [Gr. 
laog,  equal,  + E.  hesperidin.]  A yellowish, 
crystalline  glueoside,  C22H26012.2H20,  said  to 
be  present  in  the  bitter-orange  peel, 
isohomovanillin  ( i','so-h6//mo-va-niTin ),  n. 
[Gr.  loot;,  equal,  + ipu if,  same,  +’  E.  vanillin.] 
A colorless  compound, 

ch36c6h2(6h)(ch3)  cho, 


prepared  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and  alkali 
onthe  compound CH3OC6H3(OH)CH3.  Itcrys- 
tallizes  in  needles  and  resembles  vanillin  in 
odor. 

isohumic  (i-so-hu'mik),  a.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  + E. 
humic.]  Having  equal  percentages  of  humic 
acid. 

isohydric  (i-so-bi'drik),  a.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  + 

E.  hydr(ogen)  + 4c.]  In  phys.  c hem.,  possess- 
ing equal  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions. 

t Some  acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  process  will  go  on 
till  the  solutions  of  the  two  acids  are  isohydric : that  is, 
till  the  dissociated  hydrogen  ions  are  in  equilibrium  with 
both.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  14. 

isohyet  (l-so-hl'et),  n.  [Gr.  loo c,  equal,  4-  verog, 
rain.]  Same  as  isoliyetal.  Also  isohyetose. 

The  increase  of  goats,  mules,  and  aBses  in  the  drier  areas 
is  graphically  shown  on  the  maps,  and  would  have  been 
made  clearer  by  a series  of  isohyets. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  66. 

isohygrometric  (is "o-hi-gro-met ' rik ) , a.  [Gr. 
loog,  equal,  + E.  hygrometric.]  Alike  in  aver- 
age conditions  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

The  flora  of  California  may  be  likened  to  a checker- 
board, the  lines  between  the  squares  representing  isohy- 
grometric and  isothermal  lines. 

F.  V.  Comile,  contrib.  Nat.  Herb.,  IV.  20. 
isohyp  (I'so-hip),  n.  [Prop.  *isohyps  or  *iso- 
hypse,  < Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  + vohjc,  height.]  A line 
joining  isohypsometric  localities, 
isohypercytosis  (i//so-hi-per-sI-t6,sis),  n. 
[NL.  < Gr.  iooc,  equal,  + imep,  over,  + kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  4--osts.]  An  increase  of  the 
number  of  leucocytes,  with  normal  percentage 
relations  of  the  neutrophilic  cells  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  different  nuclear  forms, 
isohypocytosis  (Uso-hi-po-sl-to'sis),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  4-  m6,  under,  + kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  4-  -osis.]  A decrease  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes,  with  normal  percentage  relations 
of  the  neutrophilic  cells  as  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  nuclear  forms, 
isohypsometric  (I"so-hip-so-met'rik),  a.  [Gr. 
Iooc,  equal,  + E.  hy'psometr-y  + 4c.]  Having 
the  same  altitude  above  mean  sea-level, 
iso-iwashi  (e'so-e-wa'she),  n.  [Jap.,  <iso, 
shore,  + iwashi,  sardine.]  A Japanese  name 
of  one  of  the  atherine  fishes,  Iso  flos-maris, 
a little  fish  of  the  surf.  Also  known  as  nami- 
no-hana,  ‘ flower  of  the  wave.’ 
isolactose  (I-so-lak'tos),  n.  A colorless  sugar, 
Ci2H220n.H20,  prepared  synthetically  from 
glucose  and  galactose.  It  is  isomeric  with  lac- 
tose and  is  fermentable. 

isolate,  a.  II.  n.  In  psychol.,  a feature  or 
quality  abstracted  by  attention  from  the  com- 
plex of  qualities  constituting  an  object  and 
considered  by  itself  alone ; the  result  of  an 
analysis  of  a construct. 

We  may  call  the  process  by  which  we  select  a certain 
quality,  and  consider  it  by  itself  to  the  neglect  of  other 
qualities,  isolation,  and  the  products  of  the  process  we 
may  term  isolates. 

C.  L.  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  p.  322. 

Isolated  pawn.  See  *pawn‘i. 
isolation,  n.  1.  Specifically,  removal  from 
communication  or  contact  with  others ; also, 
the  condition  of  being  so  removed.  An  isolation 
ward,  hospital,  or  camp  is  a ward,  hospital,  or  camp  in 
which  isolation  of  the  sick  or  of  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  infection  is  secured. 

Isolation  of  Blastomeres.— As  long  ago  as  1869  Haeckel 
divided  the  blastuhe  or  morulse  of  Siphonophora  with  a 
fine  needle  into  two.  three,  or  four  pieces,  and  observed 
that  each  developed  into  a complete  larva. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  212. 
2.  In  psychol.,  the  process  whereby  one  se- 
lects a certain  quality  of  an  object  for  consid- 
eration, to  the  neglect  of  other  qualities ; selec- 
tion by  attention.  C.  L.  Morgan. 

Discriminate  isolation,  the  separation  or  isolation  of  a 
race  or  variety  from  its  parent  stock  in  such  a way  as  to 
prevent  free  intercrossing:.—  Indiscriminate  Isolation, 
the  separation  of  the  individuals  that  compose  a species 
into  two  or  more  sets  without  segregation  or  the  selec- 
tion of  those  that  differ. 

isolationist  (is-o-la'shon-ist),  n.  [isolation  4- 
-is#.]  1.  One  who  believes  that  a new  race  or 

variety  cannot  become  fixed  or  established 
through  natural  selection  unless  its  represen- 
tative individuals  are  locally  or  topographi- 
cally separated  or  segregated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  species. 

This  way  of  accounting  for  progress  in  one  or  more  di- 
rections may  prove  as  inadequate  as  the  one  suggested  by 
isolationists. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  676. 
2.  In  recent  United  States  politics,  an  advo- 
cate of  the  policy  of  non-interference  or  non- 
participation in  international  affairs. 
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isolichenin  (l-so-li'ken-in),  ».  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal, 
+ E.  lichemn.]  An  amorphous  water-soluble 
carbohydrate  contained  in  Iceland  moss,  Cet- 
raria  Islandica. 

isolysin  (I-sol'i-sin),  n.  [isolysis  + -in 2.]  A 
lysin  which  will  cause  the  destruction  of  cells 
of  an  animal  of  the  same  species  as  the  one 
which  furnishes  it. 

isolysis  (I-sol'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal,  4- 
hiiotc,  dissolution.]  The  dissolution  of  cells 
of  a given  species  by  the  homologous  cells  of 
an  animal  of  the  same  species.  Vaughan  and 
Novy,  Cellular  Toxins,  p.  129. 
isolytic  (l-so-lit'ik),  a.  [isolysis  (-lyt-)  + -tc.] 
Causing  or  having  reference  to  isolysis. 

It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  under  these  circumstances 
lytic  substances  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly, 
developed.  The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  isolytic 
substances  was  thus  established. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  247. 

isomagnetio  (Uso-mag-net'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
Iooc,  equal,  + E.  magnetic.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  same  magnetic  elements. 

II.  n.  A line  joining  places  which,  have 
the  same  magnetic  elements.  Terrestrial  iso- 
magnetics refer  specifically  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

Rucker  and  Thorpe’s  next  step  was  to  obtain  formulae 
giving  smooth  curves  of  continuous  curvature,  approxi- 
mating as  closely  as  possible  to  the  district  lines.  These 
smooth  curves  are  called  terrestrial  isomagnetics;  they 
may  be  supposed  to  show  what  the  magnetic  elements 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  disturbances  peculiar  to 
special  parts  of  the  survey  area  or  its  immediately  coter- 
minous regions.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  461. 

isomaltose  (l-so-mal'tos),  n.  [Gr.  Iooc,  equal, 

E.  maltose.]  A substance  formed  together 
with  maltose  from  starch  on  diastatic  diges- 
tion. It  has  been  produced  synthetically 
from  dextrose,  does  not  ferment,  and  is  iso- 
meric with  maltose,  CyjjH^Oyj. 

isomeric,  a.  3.  In  petrog.,  noting  phanero- 
crystalline  rocks  composed  of  a single  kind  of 
mineral.  Brongniart,  1827. 

isomerism,  n.  In  the  widest  sense  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  any  two  or  more  chemical  compounds  having  the 
same  percentage  composition.  Various  degrees  and  kinds 
of  isomerism  are  distinguished,  the  primary  distinction 
being  between  chemical  and  physical  isomerism.  Chemi- 
cal isomerism,  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : Polymerism, 
which  is  applied  to  compounds  with  the  same  percentage 
composition,  but  with  molecular  weights  differing  by 
some  constant  value:  example,  ethylene,  C2H4,  and 
butylene,  C4H8,  molecular  weights  28  and  56  respectively. 
Polymerism  may  be  either  accidental  or  generic,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  compounds  belong  to  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent classes.  Metamerism  is  applied  to  compounds 
with  the  same  percentage  composition  and  molecular 
weight,  but  containing  homologous  radicals  in  the  mole- 
cule : examplesare  propylamine,  Cgl^NHo.  ethylmethyl- 
amine,  C2H5NHCH3,  and  trimethylamine,  N(CH3)3. 
Chain  or  nucleus  isomerism  characterizes  compounds 
which  have  the  same  number  of  similar  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  but  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  forming  the 
nucleus  are  differently  grouped : as,  normal  butane, 
CH3CH2CH2CH3,  and  isobutane,  (CH3)3CH.  Position  or 
place  isomerism  exists  in  compounds  which  have  simi- 
lar nuclei  but  differ  in  the  relative  position  of  certain 
substituting  atoms  or  radicals  in  this  nucleus  : as,  prim- 
ary or  a-propyl  chlorid,  CH3CH0CH0CI,  and  secondary 
or  /3-propyl  chlorid,  CH3CHCICH0.  Structural  isomer- 
ism applies  to  compounds  which  have  the  same  percent- 
age composition  and  molecular  weight  but  differ  in  the 
arrangement  of  atoms  in  their  molecules.  Physical  iso- 
merism characterizes  compounds  which  consist  of  vary- 
ing aggregations  of  chemically  similar  molecules.  It  was 
first  used  of  substances  which  are  now  termed  geometri- 
cal, stereo-isomeric,  or  optically  isomeric.  Alloisomer- 
ism  is  a term  occasionally  applied  to  geometrically  iso- 
meric compounds  one  of  which  can  pass  into  the  other  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Dynamical  isomerism  is  applied  to 
compounds  which  have  perfectly  similar  linkage  and 
spatial  arrangement  of  atoms,  but  which  differ  in  energy 
content,  that  is,  in  atomic  motion.  ( Tanatar , Ann.  Chem. 
(Liebig),  273,  55.)  Geometrical  isomerism  or  stereo-iso- 
merism marks  compounds  which  have  the  same  constitu- 
tion, but  which  differ  in  the  spatial  arrangement  of  cer- 
tain constituent  radicals  or  atoms.  Optical  isomerism 
is  applied  to  stereo-isomeric  substances  which  differ  in 
their  action  on  a ray  of  polarized  light : they  either  de- 
flect it  to  the  right  (dextrorotatory),  to  the  left  (levo- 
rotatory),  or  are  optically  inactive  (racemic  or  mesoform). 

isomerization  (i-som//e-ri-za'shon),  n.  [iso- 
merize  4-  -ation.]  In  chem.,  the  production  of 
isomeric  forms  of  a given  substance  or  class 
of  substances.  [Rare.]  Nature,  Nov.  13, 1902, 
p.  48. 

isometric,  a.  3.  In  petrog.,  evenly  granular : 
as.  an  isometric  texture  in  which  the  crystal 

grains  are  of  nearly  the  same  size Isometric 

contraction.  See  ★ contraction . — Isometric  line,  in 
thermodynam.,  a curve  showing  the  relation  between 
pressure  and  temperature  in  a body  or  system  the  volume 
of  which  remains  constant  IT.  Watson,  Text-book  of 
Physics,  p.  274.— Isometric  texture,  in  petrog.  See 
kanisometric  texture. 

isometropia  (i//so-me-tro'pi-fi),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Iooc,  equal,  4-  ylrpov,  measure,  + an/'  (anr-), 


isometropia 

eye.]  A condition  in  which  refraction  is  the 
same  in  the  two  eyes. 

isomorphic,  a.  2.  In  Mol.\  ( b ) Different  in 
ancestry,  but  alike  in  appearance ; heterophy- 
letic;  convergent. — 3.  In  group-theory,  re- 
lated, as  the  group  T to  the  group  G,  so  that 
to  every  substitution  g of  G corresponds  one 
substitution  y of  T,  and  to  the  product  gg'  of 
any  two  substitutions  of  G corresponds  the 
product  yy'  of  the  two  corresponding  substi- 
tutions of  F — Multiply  isomorphic,  said  of  two 
groups  when  r is  isomorphic  to  G,  but  to  a substitution 
of  r may  correspond  more  than  one  substitution  of  G.— 
Simply  isomorphic,  said  of  two  groups  when  r is  iso- 
morphic to  G and,  inversely,  to  every  substitution  of  r 
corresponds  but  one  substitution  of  G. 

isomorphism,  n.  2.  In  biol.,  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  different  in  ancestry,  but  alike 
in  appearance.  See  * isomorphic , 2 (6). — 3.  In 
group-theory,  the  state  or  character  of  being 
isomorphic — Meriedric  isomorphism,  multiple 
isomorphism.  See  multiply  kisomorphic.  — Multiple 
Isomorphism,  the  state  of  being  multiply  isomorphic. 
See  multiply  k isomorphic. 

isomorphous,  n.  2.  In  math.,  same  as  iso- 
morphic, 4. 

-ison.  [ME.  -isou,  -isoun,  < OF.  -aison,  -eison, 
-eson,  -ison,  < L.  -aiio(n-)  (whence  the  ‘learned’ 
form  -ation,  which  is  thus  a doublet  of  -ison), 
-etiotji),  -itio(n).]  A suffix,  really  -son,  with 
an  element  (-»--)  belonging  to  the  stem  in 
some  nouns  coming  from  Latin  through  the 
Old  French.  It  is  equivalent  to  -ation,  -etion, 
-ition,  in  nouns  originally  abstract.  Examples 
are  comparison,  fermison,  garrison,  jettison, 
orison,  venison,  warnison.  In  benison  and 
malison  doublets  of  benediction  and  maledic- 
tion, the  -i-  belongs  to  the  reduced  radical.  In 
caparison  the  termination  is  conformative. 
See  -son,  -Hon. 

isoneph  (i'so-nef),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + 
ve(p(£y,r/) , cloud.]  A line  joining  places  that 
have  the  same  percentage  of  cloudiness ; an 
isonephelic  line. 

isonephrotoxin  (Hso-nef-ro-tok'shi),  n.  [Gr. 
iaoc,  equal,  + E.  nephrotoxin .]  A nephrotoxin 
directed  against  the  renal  cells  of  animals  of 
the  same  species  as  the  one  furnishing  the 
nephrotoxin. 

isonicotic  (Hso-ni-kot'ik),  a.  [ isonicot{ine ) 

+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
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N < qjjqjj  > CHCOOH,  prepared  from  luti- 

dine.  It  crystallizes  in  groupB  of  slender  needles,  or,  by 
sublimation,  in  small  plates  and  melts,  in  a sealed  tube, 
at  298-299°  C.  Also  called  pyrocinchomeronic  acid , or, 
preferably,  4*  or  y-pyridinecarboxylic  acid. 

isonicotine  (i-so-nik'o-tin),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+E.  nicotine .]  A colorless  compound,  CioH14- 
N2,  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  dipyridyl. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender,  very  hydroscopic 
needles  melting  at  78°  C. 
isonicotinic  (Hso-nik-d-tin'ik),  a.  [ isonicotine 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  *isonicotic. 
isonitrile  (i-so-ni'tril),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  nitrile .]  The  name  of  a class  of  organic 
compounds  isomeric  with  the  nitriles  and  cy- 
anides, containing  the  univalent  group  NC. 
They  are  also  called  isocyanides  and,  less 
correctly,  carbylamines,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  highly  objectionable  odor, 
isonitro  (i-so-ni'tro),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + 
E.  nitro.]  A hypothetical  divalent  radical, 

> N < qjj,  which  occurs  in  certain  organic  com- 
ounds. They  are  isomeric  with  the  nitro- 
erivatives  and  are  pseudo-acids. 

isonitroso  (Hso-nl-tro'so),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ E.  nitroso.]  A hypothetical  bivalent  radical, 

> NOH,  which  occurs  in  certain  organic  com- 
pounds. These  compounds  are  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding oximes,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode 
of  formation.  Isonitroso  derivatives  are  formed  from 
nitrous  acid  and  compounds  containing  the  group  > Oil., ; 
oximes  from  hydroxylamine  and  compounds  containing 
the  group  > CO. 

isonormocytosis  (I,/so-n6r//mo-si-t6'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + L.  norma,  norm,  + 
Gr.  nirro f,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + -osis.]  A con- 
dition in  which  there  is  a normal  number  of 
the  leucocytes  with  normal  relations  of  the 
neutrophilic  cells  as  regards  the  percentage 
distribution  of  the  different  nuclear  forms, 
iso-orcinol  (i-so-6r'si-nol),  n.  Same  as  *isor- 
einol. 

isopag  (l'so-pag),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + 
mjyyvvai,  fix,  stiffen,  freeze  (cf.  trdyoc,  scum).] 
A line,  on  a chart,  connecting  places  at  which 


rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  or  the  ground  are  frozen 
or  covered  with  ice  during  the  same  number  of 
days  continuously  in  winter, 
isoparaffin  (1-so-par'a-fin),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ E.  paraffin.']  The  class-name  of  hydrocar- 
bons of  the  paraffin  series  which  have  a 
branched  carbon  chain. 

isoparthenogenesis  (I  “ so  - par  " then  - 6 - je  n'e- 
sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4-  NL.  par- 
thenogenesis.] Parthenogenesis,  or  develop- 
ment from  unfertilized  eggs,  as  part  of  a 
normal  life-history;  normal  as  contrasted 
with  occasional  or  exceptional  parthenogen- 
esis. See  normal  * parthenogenesis . 
isopathic  (i-so-path'ik),  a.  [isopatli-y  4-  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  isopathy. 
isopectic  (i-so-pek'tik),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
ttt/ktoi;,  fixed,  stiffened,  frozen  : see  *isopag.] 
A line,  on  a chart,  connecting  places  at  which 
the  first  ice  of  winter  forms  simultaneously, 
isopelletierine  (i-so-pel-e-ter'in),  n.  [Gr.  lane, 
equal,  + E.  pelletierine.]  A colorless  oily  alka- 
loid, C8H,  5ON,  obtained,  together  with  pelle- 
tierine, from  the  rind  of  pomegranate  root. 
It  boils  at  125°  C.,  under  100  millimeters,  and 
has  exactly  the  same  properties  as  pelletier- 
ine, except  that  it  is  optically  inactive, 
isopentyl  (i-so-pen'til),  a.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  pentyl.]  Same  as  Msoamyl. 
isopepsin  (i-so-pep'sin),  n.  [Gr.  laor,  equal,  4- 
E.  pepsin.]  A supposed  modified  form  of 
pepsin,  effected  by  heat, 
isopericoelous  (Hso-per-i-se'lus),  a.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + nepi,  around,  + koTaoc,  hollow,  4-  -ous.] 
In  ornith.,  noting  an  arrangement  of  the  in- 
testine in  which  all  the  loops  are  left-handed 
and  the  third  is  inclosed  by  the  second, 
isoperimeter  (Hso-pe-rim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Iaoc, 
equal,  + E.  perimeter .]  A figure  equal  in 
perimeter  to  another. 

isoperimetric  (l-so-per-i-met'rik),  a.  Same  as 
isoperimetrical. 

isophenomenal  (i"so-fe-nom'e-nal),  a.  [Gr. 
iaoc,  equal,  + tpaivdyeva , phenomena,  + -aP-.] 
Having  the  same  or  very  similar  phenomena ; 
specifically — (a)  In  phenology , havingthe  same 
dates  of  sprouting,  budding,  flowering,  fruit- 
ing, ripening,  etc.  (6)  In  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, having  the  same  magnetic  declination, 
inclination,  force,  secular  variation,  diurnal 
variation,  etc.  (c)  In  meteor.,  havingthe  same 
frequency  of  cloudy  or  raiuy  weather,  or 
similar  atmospheric  conditions  in  general, 
isophone  (i'so-fon),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  ( iele)plione .]  A form  of  mierophonic  tele- 
phone transmitter. 

isophoria  (i-so-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
4-  -<j>opia,  < -tpopoc,  ( ipepeiv,  bear.]  Normality 
in  the  direction  of  the  visual  axes  in  the  two 
eyes,  the  tension  of  the  ocular  muscles  being 
equal. 

isophotal  (i-so-fo'tal),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ <pac  (far-),  light,'  4-  -aD.\  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  equality  of  illumination : as,  an 
isophotal  line. 

II.  n.  Inphotom.,  aline  or  surface,  in  afield 
of  light-flux,  drawn  everywhere  through  points 
of  equal  illumination.  Also  called  isophote. 
Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.,  July-Dee., 
1902,  p.  74. 

isophote  (l'so-fot),  ».  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + q«r 
( i>uT -),  light.]  Same  as  Msophutal. 
isophotography  (Vso-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n.  Photog- 
raphy of  objects  in  their  exact  size.  Encyc. 
Diet. 

isophthalic  (i-sof-thal'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 

la 

a colorless  compound,  CgH4(COCH)2,  pre- 
pared by  the  oxidation  of  various  meta  (1.3) 
dialky]  substituted  benzene  derivatives.  It 
crystallizes  in  long  hair-like  needles,  melts 
above  300°  C.,  and  sublimes  without  decompo- 
sition. 

isophytotone  (i-so-fi'to-ton),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  + <j> vrov,  plant,  + rdvoc,  tension,  stress.] 
In  phytogeog.,  a line  connecting  the  latitudi- 
nal points  of  the  same  maximum  or  minimum 
temperature  and,  therefore,  aecordingto  Pound 
and  Clements  (the  authors  of  the  term),  limit- 
ing on  either  side  the  zone  of  the  occurrence 
of  plants  of  like  maximum  and  minimum  en- 
durance. Compare  life  *zone. 

Isopiestic  line.  See  Mine2. 

Isopisthus  (l-so-pis'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  + ornodev,  behind.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  equality  of  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins.] 


isorcin 

A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scisenidee,  the 
croakers,  found  on  both  coasts  of  tropical 
America. 

isoplere  (i'so-pler),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iaoc,  equal, 
+ 7 TAi/pr/c,  .full.]  In  thermodynam.,  a curve 
showing  the  variations  of  temperature  with 
pressure  of  a gas  or  other  body  the  volume  of 
which  remains  constant ; an  isometric  line.  W. 
. Watson,  Text-book  of  Physics,  p.  274. 
isopleth  (i'so-pletk),  n.  [Gr.  iaonlrfiyc,  equal  in 
number,  quantity,  or  magnitude,  < iaoc,  equal, 
+ nlyOoc,  fullness.]  A line,  on  a chart,  showing 
the  occurrence  of  equal  quantities,  conditions, 
or  frequencies  of  any  phenomenon  in  its  rela- 
tion to  two  independent  coordinates.  This 
term  was  first  used  by  Yogler  (1880),  but  the 
lines  themselves  had  long  been  familiar, 
isopolite  (i-sop'o-lit),  a.  [Gr.  laoTtoXtryc,  a cit- 
izen with  equal  rights,  4 iaoc,  equal,  4-  ico'A.ltt/c, 
_ citizen.]  Same  as  *isopolitical. 
isopolitical  (Fso-po-lit'i-kal),  a . [As  isopo- 
lite + -ic  4-  -oil.]  Relating  to  the  possession 
of  mutual  political  rights, 
isoprecipitin  (Fso-pre-sip'i-tin),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  4-  E.  precipitin.]  A precipitin  which 
will  react  with  the  serum  of  an  animal  of  the 
same  species. 

isoprene  (I'so-pren),  n.  A hydrocarbon  (C6- 
Hg),  one  of  the  hemiterpenes,  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  india-rubber  or  gut- 
ta-percha, and  also  obtainable  from  oil  of  tur- 

Sentine.  It  is  a colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  which 
as  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  converted  into 
india-rubber  by  prolonged  contact  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitrosyl  chlorid. 
Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust.  Chem.,  p.  99. 

isopropyl  (i-so-pro'pil),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  4- 
E.  propyl.)  A hypothetical  univalent  radical, 
(CH3)2CH,  occurring  in  many  organic  com- 
pounds. Also  called  secondary  propyl.— Iso- 
propyl alcohol,  a colorless  liquid,  CHCHOHCH,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  lead  hydroxid  on  isopropyl  iodide ; 
secondary  propyl  alcohol  or  2-hydroxypropane.  It  boils 
at  82-85°  C.  and  yields  acetone  when  oxidized. 
Isopsetta  (l-sop-set'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  + t pyrra,  a flounder.]  A genus  of  Cali- 
fornian flounders. 

isopsychric  (i-so-si'krik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  iaoc, 
equal,  + fvx p6'c,  cold,  + -ic  ] I.  a.  Equal, 
as  to  moisture : said  specifically  of  a thermo- 
dynamic process  or  state  in  which  evaporation 
and  condensation  are  both  absent  or  precisely 
balance  one  another,  ./our.  Phys.  Chem., 
May,  1904,  p.  344. 

Isopsychric  curve,  ill  thermodynamics,  a curve  denot- 
ing a process  in  winch  evaporation  equals  and  neutral- 
izes condensation. 

Curves  of  constant  M2  [mass  of  vapor]  being  termed 
isopsychric  curves. 

J.  E.  Trevor,  in  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  May,  1904,  p.  344. 
II.  n.  An  isopsychric  curve. 

This  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  mutual  tangency 
of  the  adiabatics  and  isopsychrics. 

J.  E.  Trevor , in  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  May,  1904,  p.  344. 
isopter  (i-sop'ter),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + m r- 
t(iic6c),  of  seeing.]  A curve  denoting  the  points 
on  the  retina  of  equal  visual  acuteness, 
isopurpurate  (i  so-ptr'pu-rat),  ».  [isopurpur- 
ic  + -ate).]  A salt  of  the  hypothetical isopur- 
puric  acid:  the  potassium  salt,  CgH406N6K, 
is  prepared  hy  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide 
on  picric  acid.  It  forms  brown-red  rhombic  scales 
with  a green  luster  and  explodes  at  215°  C.  or  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  when  brought  into  contact  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 


isopycnal  (i-so-pik'nal),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
Msopycnic.—  Isopycnal  gradient.  See  -kgradient. 
isopycnic  (i-so-pik'nik),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  indicating  equality  of  density:  as, 
an  isopycnic  line. 

II.  a.  A line  or  surface,  in  a substance  or 
medium,  at  every  point  of  which  the  density 
is  the  same.  Also  isopyc. 
isopyre  (i'so-plr),  n.  [Gr.  iaoc,  equal,  + irvp, 
fire.]  An  impure  form  of  opal  occurring  in 
black  compact  masses,  occasionally  spotted 
red  like  heliotrope : sometimes  used  as  a semi- 
precious stone. 

isopyromucic  (i//so-pi-ro-mu/sik),  a.  [Gr. 
iaoc,  equal,  + E.  pyromucic .]  Noting  an  acid, 
a colorless  compound,  C5H40g.2H20,  prepared 
hy  the  distillation  of  mucic  acid  with  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphate.  It  melts  at  80-85° 
C.;  when  dehydrated,  at  90-95°  C.  Nature,  Dec. 
17,  1903,  p.  168. 

isorcin  (i-s6r'sin),  n.  Same  as  Msorcinol. 


isorcinol 


isoxazole 


isorcinol  (i-sdr'si-nol),  n.  [Gr.  iao;,  equal,  4- 
E.  orcinol .]  A colorless  compound,  CH3CgH3 

(OH)2.H20,  prepared  by  fusing  toluene-2, 4- 
disulpbonic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxid. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melts  at  87°  C.,  boils  at 
260°  C.,  and  has  a slightly  sweet  taste.  Also  called  iso- 
orcinol,  cresorcinol,  or  y -orcinol. 

isorropesis  (l-so-rop'e-sis),  ».  [Gr.  »ror,  equal, 
4-  poxy,  downward  inclination,  balance  of  the 
scale.]  See  the  extract. 

The  make-and-break  contact  between  the  oxygen  atoms 
would  give  marked  activity  to  these  atoms.  Such  a pro- 
cess other  than  tautomerism,  where  a wandering  of  a 
labile  atom  is  suggested,  has  been  named  by  Stewart  and 
Baly  “ isorropesis  ” (equipose),  and  differs  from  the  former 
in  that  the  head  of  its  absorption  band  lies  much  nearer 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  or  almost  in  the  visible  vio- 
let region.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1908,  p.  132. 


isorropic  (i-so-ro'pik),  a.  [Gr.  2<rof,  equal,  4- 
l> oni],  inclination  downward,  + -ic.)  Noting 
a line  or  curve  which  passes  through  the  co- 
planar  points  for  which  the  value  of  a function 
is  the  same. 


isorubine  (i-so-ro'bin),  ».  [Gr.  lane,  equal,  4- 
E.  rubine't .]  A basic  coal-tar  color : same  as  new 
* magenta. 

isosafrol  (l-so-saf'rol),  n.  [Gr.  too;,  equal,  4- 
E.  safrol .]  A colorless  liquid, 

3 • 


CH3CH : CHCgHg  < ° > CH 


prepared  by  heating  safrol  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxid.  It  boils  at  246-248°  C. 

isoscope  (i'so-skop),  n.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4- 
oKoxeiv,  view.]  An  appliance  for  determining 
the  changes  in  position  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  in  movements  of  the  eyeball. 

isoseist  (i'so-sist),  n.  [Gr.  Iao;,  equal,  + 
ouari;,  shaken,  < oektv,  shake,  quake : see 
seismic .]  1.  A line  drawn  through  points 
that  experience  an  earthquake  shock  at  the 
same  moment ; an  isoseismal.  Rep.  Brit. 
Ass^n  Advancement  Sci.,  1900,  p.  64.—  2.  Any 
event  that  occurs  simultaneously  with  a given 
earthquake  shock. 

isosmotic  (I-sos-mot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal, 
4-  E.  osmotic .]  In  phys.,  of  equal  osmotic  pres- 
sure. — Isosmotic  solutions,  solutions  which  hold  the 
same  number  of  molecules  of  a dissolved  substance  per 
unit  volume  at  the  same  temperature.  Since  the  laws  of 
gases  hold  for  osmotic  pressures,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules thus  contained  is  that  contained  in  a unit  volume  of 
an  ideal  gas  at  the  given  pressure  and  temperature. 

Isosoma,  n.  3.  [f.  c.)  An  insect  which  be- 
longs to  the  genus  ISosoma Vine  isosoma,  the 

grape-seed  isosoma,  now  referred  to  the  genus  Evoxysoma 
(E.  viti8),  a phytophagous  chalcidid  whose  larva  feeds  in 
grape-seeds.— Wheat  isosoma,  an  American  phytophag- 
ous chalcidid,  Isosoma  ( Philachyra ) grande,  whose  larva 
lives  in  the  stems  of  wheat. 


Wheat  Isosoma.  ( Isosoma  (Philachyra) grande), 
a , larva;  c,  female;  d,  fore-wing  ; e,  hind-wing. 

All  enlarged. 

(Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

isospore,  ».  3.  One  of  the  noil-sexual  spores, 
of  uniform  size,  formed  by  certain  rhizopods  : 
contrasted  with  *anisospore. 

isostasy  (i-sos'ta-si),  n.  [Gr.  iao ;,  equal,  4- 
ordai;,  standing,  station.]  In  phys.,  balance 
or  equilibrium ; the  property  of  attaining  a 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium  when  under 
the  action  of  permanent  stress. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  isostasy,  which  has  found 
much  favor  with  geologists  in  recent  years,  the  crust  of 
the  eaith  is  in  a delicately-balanced  condition  of  equilib- 
rium between  forces  which  are  tending  on  the  one  hand 
to  depre^  and  on  the  other  to  elevate  it. 

K.  D.  ^Salisbury,  in  Geol.  Snrv.  of  New  Jersey,  1898, 

[p.  323. 

isostath  (i'so-stath),  n.  [For  *isostathm,  < Gr. 
iaicraByo;,  evenly  balanced,  < loo;,  equal,  4- 
ordByr/,  rule,  plumb,  plummet,  < taraadat, 
stand.]  A line  connecting  distant  points  in 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  which  have  the  same 
buoyancy  after  allowing  for  the  change  in 
the  force  of  gravitation.  Abbe,  Preparatory 
Studies. 

isostathmic  (i-so-stath'mik),  a.  [isostath 
(isostathm-)  + -ic.)  Of  or  relating  to  isostaths  ; 


having  the  properties  of  isostaths ; illustrating 
the  course  of  isostaths  at  any  particular 
moment. — Isostathmic  line,  a line  of  equal  atmo- 
spheric buoyancy,  as  distinguished  from  a line  of  equal 
density ; namely,  the  line  that  divides  the  lighter  air 
from  the  heavier  air,  or  the  air  that  must  go  up  from  that 
which  must  go  down  in  the  interchange  due  to  buoyancy, 
isostatic,  a.  2.  Related  to  or  produced  in 
accordance  with  isostasy. 
isostatically  (I-so-stat'i-kal-i),  ado.  In  a 
manner  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
isostasy. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  caused  an  ice-sheet  to  form 
gradually  over  it  until  tile  surface  was  depressed,  isostat- 
ically,  by  the  weight  of  accumulated  ice  and  the  cooling 
of  the  crust  itself.  Geog.  Jour.  (R,  G.  S.),  XVIII.  517. 

isostere  (i'so-ster),  n.  [Also  isoster  ; Gr.  too;, 
equal,  4-  orsped;,  solid.]  1.  Aline  connecting 
points  of  equal  specific  volume  in  the  ocean 
or  atmosphere  : the  inverse  of  *isopyc.  See 
Msostath. 

He  [Professor  V.  Bjerknes]  simplifies  the  hydrodynamic 
conceptions  by  dealing  with  density  directly  instead  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  uses  charts  of  “ isosteres," 
or  lines  of  equal  density,  very  much  as  was  proposed  by 
the  present  writer  in  1889  in  his  Preparatory  Studies, 
where  he  utilized  lines  of  equal  buoyancy  or  “ isostaths.” 

Cleveland  Abbe,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  719. 

2.  In  chem.,  a term  applied  to  compounds 
possessing  equal  molecular  volumes, 
isosteric  (i-so-ster'ik),  a.  [ isostere  4-  -ic.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  isostere. 
See  *isostere,  1. — 2.  In  phys.  cliem.,  having 
equal  atomic  volumes. 

isosterism  (i-sos'te-rizm),  n.  [ isostere  + 
-ism.)  The  property  of  being  isosteric  or  an 
isostere,  in  either  sense  of  that  word, 
isostylous  (i-sos'ti-lus),  a.  [Gr.  iao;,  equal,  4- 
orvho;,  pillar  (style),  + - ous .]  In  hot.,  same 
as  homostyled. 

isotalantosan  (Fso-tal-an-to'san),  n.  [Gr. 
loo ;,  equal,  4-  ts.Mvtuoi;,  oscillation,  4-  -an.) 
In  meteor.,  a line  or  region  of  equal  annual 
ranges  of  temperature  ; a line  of  equal  varia- 
bility of  mean  daily  temperature.  Supan. 
isote  (e-so'ta),  n.  Same  as  *izote. 

Isotelus  (i-sot'e-lus),  n.  [NL.,  also  Isoteles; 
< Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4-  relo;,  an  end.]  A genus 
of  Silurian  trilobites  closely  allied  to  Illernus, 
but  having  eight  thoracic  segments, 
isotheral,  a.  II.  n.  A line  joining  places  on 
the  earth’s  surface  that  have  the  same  mean 
temperature  during  the  summer  season, 
isotherm,  «.  2.  In  math.,  a curve  represent- 
ing phenomena  which  happen  at  constant  tem- 
perature— Dissociation  isotherm,  the  curve  showing 
the  relation  of  concentration  and  amount  of  dissociation 
at  constant  temperature. 

isothermal.  I.  a.  2.  In  crystal.,  applied  to 
the  lines  on  a crystal  face,  or  more  gener- 
ally to  the  surfaces  in  a crystal,  which  mea- 
sure the  rate  of  heat-conductivity,  these  lines 
or  surfaces  being  characterized  by  equal  de- 
grees of  temperature  when  heat  is  applied  at 
a certain  poiut-.  The  isothermal  lines  on  a crystal  hear 
a simple  relation  to  the  molecular  structure ; for  ex- 
ample, they  are  circles  on  the  base  of  a hexagonal  crystal, 
but  ellipses  on  a prismatic  face. 

Isothermal  coefficient  of  compressibility.  See 
•k coefficient. — Isothermal  combustion,  compression, 
curve,  expansion.  See  kcombustion , etc. — Isother- 
mal surface,  a surface  every  point  of  which  has  the 
same  temperature.  The  line  of  intersection  of  an  isother- 
mal surface  and  any  plane  not  parallel  to  it  is  an  iso- 
thermal line. 

II.  »■■  2.  In  thermodynam.,  a line  or  curve 
determined  by  the  equation  of  state  ( pv  = RT) 
of  a system,  when  T has  any  constant  value; 
a line  of  equal  temperatures. — 3.  In  spectro- 
photometry, a curve  showing  the  distribution 
of  intensities  in  the  spectrum  of  a source  of 
light  maintained  at  constant  temperature. 
Also  called  isotherm. 

In  diagram  A are  drawn  isothermals,  curves  of  equal 
temperature  in  which  the  abscissa!  are  wave  lengths,  the 
ordinates  intensities. 

E.  L.  Nichols,  in  Amor.  Jour.  Sci.,  XVIII.  449. 
isothermally  (i-so-ther'mal-i),  adv.  In  a man- 
ner involving  no  change  of  temperature  : said 
of  any  process  which  involves  changes  of  vol- 
ume and  pressure  of  a thermodynamic  system, 
such  as  a gas  or  vapor,  where  there  is  no 
change  of  temperature. 

isothermic  (i-so-ther'mik),  a.  Same  as  iso- 
thermal. 

isothermobathic  (l?so-ther-mo-bath'ik),  a. 
[iso thermobath  4-  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  isothermobath, 
isothiocyanic  (i''/so-thi,/6-si-an'ik',  a.  [Gr.  loo;, 
equal,  + Belov,  sulphur,  4-  svavo;,  blue,  4-  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  the  isothiocyanates Isothiocy- 


anic  acid,  a hypothetical  acid,  II  M’S,  the  esters  of  which 
constitute  the  mustard  oils.  Also  called  thiocarbylamine. 
isotomic  (i-so-tom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  + 
royii,  a cutting,  4-  -ic.)  Cutting  a lin  e at  points 
equally  distant  from  its  opposite  extremities. 
— Isotomic  conjugate.  See  ^conjugate. 
isotonia  (i-so-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  loorovta, 
equal  tension,  < iodrovo;,  of  equal  tension,  < 
loo;,  equal,  4-  tovo;,  tension,  tone.  ] Equality 
in  tension  between  the  different  elements  of 
living  matter  or  between  two  solutions  divided 
by  a dialyzing  membrane.  Isotonia  of  the  blood 
is  the  state  of  equal  tension  in  corpuscles  and  plasma,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  the  former  is  preserved.  Isotonia 
in  muscle  is  exhibited  when  the  muscle  shortens  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a stimulus,  the  two  ends  being  approximated  ; 
it  is  destroyed  when  the  extremities  are  fixed.  Isotonia 
exists  in  two  solutions  separated  by  a porous  membrane 
when  no  osmosis  occurs.  S oe  osmose.  Med.  Record,  Aug. 
1,  1903,  p.  189. 

isotonic,  a.  2.  In  phys.  cliem.,  possessing  or 
producing  equal  osmotic  pressures;  especially, 
having  salts  dissolved  in  such  proportion  as 
to  occasion  no  change  of  volume  in  red  blood- 
corpuscles  put  in  contact  with  the  solution. 
Solutions  having  less  concentration  are  called  hypotonic ; 
those havinggreaterconcentration,  hypertonic.  Poynting 
and  Thomson,  Properties  of  Matter,  p.  190. 

3.  Relating  to  isotonia. — Isotonic  contraction. 
See  kcontraction. 

isotopic  (i-so-top'ik),  a.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4- 
rdm;,  place,  4-  -ic.)  Similarly  substituted : 
used  of  compounds  containing  similar  atoms 
or  groups  in  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  some  other  atom  or  group,  as  m-chlortolu- 
ene  and  m-bromtoluene.  Cohen  and  Miller, 
in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  (London),  1904,  p.  1624. 
isotoxic  (I-so-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4- 
to£;ik6v,  poison.]  Same  as  *isolytic.  Science, 
July  3,  1903,  p.  9. 

isotoxin  (I-so-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4- 
E.  toxin.)  A toxin  directed  against  cells  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  Vaughan  and 
Novy,  Cellular  Toxins,  p.  144. 

Isotricha  (i-sot' ri-kii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  loo;,  equal, 
4-  Bpit;  ( rptx -),  hair.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Isotrichidee.  Stein,  1859. 

Isotrichidse  (i-so-trik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Isotricha  4-  -idle.)  A family  of  holotriehous 
ciliate  infusorians,  having  a more  or  less  plas- 
tic hut  not  contractile  body,  the  cuticle  thick, 
and  the  mouth  posterior  and  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  pharynx.  It  includes  the  genera  Isotricha 
and  Dasytricha,  parasitic  in  the  digestive  tract  of  rumi- 
nants. Also  Isotrichina. 

isotrimorphic  (Fso-tri-mfir'fik),  a.  Same  as 
*iso  trim  orpho  us. 

isotrimorphism  (F'so-tri-mfir'fizm),  n.  [iso- 
trimorph-ous  4-  -ism.)  Isomorphism  among 
the  members  of  trimorphous  groups, 
isotrimorphous  (i//so-tri-m6r'fus),  a.  [Gr. 
loo;,  equal,  4-  rpt-,  three,  4-  popipij,  form,  4- 
-ous.)  Exhibiting  isotrimorphism, 
isotropal  (I-sot'ro-pal),  a.  Same  as  isotropic. 
isotropism  (i-sot'ro-pizm),  n.  [isotrop-y  4- 
-ism.)  Same  as  isotropy. 
isotropy,  ».  2.  In  embryol.,  the  property 

whereby  all  the  parts  of  the  unsegmented  egg 
are  alike  capable  of  giving  rise  to  any  portion 
of  the  embryonic  body : opposed  to  anisotropy. 
isotropy  1-cocaine  (i-so-tro'pil-ko'  ka-in),  n. 
Same  as  *truxilline. 

isouric  (i-so-o'rik),  a.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  4-  E. 
uric.)  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless,  pulverulent 
compound,  C5H4N4O3,  prepared  by  the  inter- 
action of  cyanamide  and  alloxantin.  It  is  iso- 
meric with  uric  acid. 

isovalerianic  (i"so-va-le-ri-an'ik),  a.  Same  as 

*isoealeric. 

isovaleric  (i'so-va-le'rik),  a.  [Gr.  Iao;,  equal, 
4-  E.  valeric.)  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  oily 
compound,  (CH3)oCHCH2COOH,  prepared 
from  isobutylcyanide  or  by  the  oxidation  of 
isoamyl  alcohol.  It  boils  at  174°  C.  and  has 
an  odor  of  valerian.  Also  called  3 -methylbu- 
tanoic  acid. 

isovoluminal  (i^so-vo-lu'mi-nal),  n.  [Gr.  loo;, 
equal,  4-  L.  volumen  {volumin-),  in  modem  phys- 
ical sense  of  ‘volume,’  4-  -al1.)  A curve  or  sur- 
face of  equal  volumes  upon  a thermodynamic 
diagram  or  model.  Physical  Rev.,  April,  1905, 
pp.  264,  265. 

isoxazole  (i-soks-az'ol),  )).  [Gr.  loo;,  equal, 
4-  E.  ox(ygen ) 4-  az(ote)  + -ole.)  The  name 
of  a class  of  organic  compounds  containing  the 
complex  CR  : CR  - 

CR:  N ->0- 

They  are  anhydride  of  the  oximes  of  /3-diketones  or 
0-ketoaldehydes,  and  correspond  to  the  pyrazoles.  Many 
of  them  have  a strong  odor  resembling  that  of  pyridine. 


isoxime 

isoxime  (I-sok'sim),  n.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  + 
E.  oxime.']  The  name  given  to  one  of  two  or 
more  forms  in  which  some  oximes  are  ob- 
tained. 

issue,  n — Failure  of  issue.  See  * failure Issues  on 
sheriffs,  in  Eng.  law,  amercements  or  fines  to  which 
sheriffs  were  subjected  for  neglect  or  omission  to  perform 
their  duties.  They  were  levied  and  collected  out  of  the 
issues  or  profits  of  their  lands : hence  the  name. 

-ister1.  [L.  -ister,  a comparative  suffix,  con- 
sisting of  -is,  representing  the  original  com- 
parative suffix  -os,  -us  (as  in  min-us,  etc.),  + 
-ter,  a secondary  comparative  suffix  (see  -ter).] 
A termination  of  several  English  words  from 
the  Latin,  representing  a comparative  forma- 
tion not  felt  in  English  use.  Examples  are 
minister,  sinister,  etc. 

-ister2.  [ME.  -istre,  < OF.  -istre,  a by-form  of 
-iste  (E.  -ist),  prob.  due  to  conformity  with 
agent-words  in  -istre,  from  L.  -ister,  -is-ter,  as 
in  ministre,  < L.  minister  (see  *-*sfer1).]  A 
suffix,  a variant  of  -ist,  occurring  in  chorister, 
palmister,  sophister,  and  other  words  now  ob- 
solete, as  alchemister.  It  may  exist  also  in  the 
English  formation  barrister. 
istesso  (i-stes'o),  a.  [It.  istesso,  stesso,  the 
same ; < L.  *iste  ipsus,  iste  ipse,  ‘ that  self  ’ : 
iste,  he,  that;  ipse,  he,  one’s  self.]  In  music,  in 
the  expression  I’istesso  tempo,  the  same  time 
or  pace  (as  that  of  some  preceding  move- 
ment). Also  called  medesimo  tempo. 

Isthmiad  (ist 'mi-ad),  v.  [Gr.  'Ia6/uar  (-ad-), 
prop,  ad].,  < 'I adyta,  the  Isthmian  games:  see 
Isthmian.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  period  of  two 
years  between  dates  of  recurrence  of  the  Isth- 
mian games.  The  Isthmian  games  were  held 
in  the  first  month  of  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  each  Olympiad. 

isthmian,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  lives  on  an 
isthmus,  as  an  Indian  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

isthmic  (ist'-  or  is'mik),  a.  [Gr.  icd/uni;, 

< loBfiA;,  isthmus.]  Same  as  isthmian. 
isthmoplegia  (ist- or  is-rao-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  iadyd;,  isthmus,  ridge,  + wjiyyJ/,  stroke.] 
Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate. 

isthmus,  n.  4.  In  fishes,  the  lower  part  of  the 
septum  between  the  opposing  gill-openings. 
It  is  supported  and  stiffened  by  the  urohyal. 
Istieus  (is-ti-e'us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
Cretaceous  teleost  fishes  of  the  family  Albuli- 
dse,  having  an  elongate  body  with  much-ex- 
tended dorsal  fin,  small  anal  fin,  and  forked 
tail.  It  closely  resembles  the  living  deep-sea 
fish  Batliythrissa. 

istle,  ft. — Jaumave  istle,  the  commercial  name  of  the 
best  grade  of  Tampico  fiber.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
young  inner  leaves  of  Agave  lophantha,  a plant  native  to 
northeastern  Mexico.  The  center  of  production  is  the 
Jaumave  valley,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas. — Palma 
istle,  a commercial  grade  of  Tampico  fiber,  obtained  from 
the  inner  leaves  of  several  plants  known  in  Mexico  as 
palmas.  The  plants  yielding  the  most  of  this  fiber  are 
the  palma  samandoca,  Samuela  Carherosana,  and  the 
palma  pita,  Yucca  Treculeana.  See  icpalma  pita  and 
•kpalma  samandoca. — Tula  istle,  a commercial  grade  of 
Tampico  fiber,  so  called  because  produced  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Tula,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico.  The  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  inner  leaves  of 
the  lechuguilla.  Agave  Lecheguilla.  It  is  from  12  to  30 
inches  long  and  nearly  white  in  color. 

istle-machine  (is'tle-ma-shen"),  n.  Same  as 
leaf-fiber  machine  (which  see,  under  * fiber !). 
isuret  (i-su'ret),  n.  Same  as  Msuretine. 
isuretine  (I-su-re'tin),  n.  A colorless  com- 
pound, HON:CHNH2,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  hydroxylamine  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
forms  rhombic  columnar  crystals,  melting  and 
partly  decomposing  at  104-105°  C.  Also  called 
methenylamidoxime. 

Isuropsis  (i-su-rop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Isurus  + 
Gr.  oxln;,  appearance.]  A subgenus  of  sharks 
belongingtothefamily  Samnidse,  the  mackerel- 
sharks. 

Isurus  (I-su'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  loo;,  equal,  + 
ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  the  mackerel-sharks, 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  temperate 
Atlantic. 


Isurus  dekayi. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

Isvara  (is'va-ra),  n.  [Skt.  isvard  (if-),  lit.  ‘able 
to  (do), capable,’]  Lord;  master:  an  epithet 


of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  Avalokiteshvara, 
and  other  deities. 

I.  S.  W.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  imperial  stan- 
dard wire-gage. 

It.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Italy. 

I.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Inner  Temple. 
itaballi-wood  (e-ta-ba'li-wud),  n.  [ itaballi , 
native  name  of  the  tree  in  Guiana,  + wood.] 
The  wood  of  Vochy  Guianensis,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  making  canoes.  See  Vochy 
( Vochy sia). 

itabo  (e-ta'bo),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  Costa 
Rica,  Yucca  elephantipes,  a plant  with  trunk 
swollen  at  the  base  and  growing  to  the  height 
of  8 or  10  meters,  with  many  compact  branches 
and  rigid,  spreading,  linear,  minutely  denticu- 
late leaves.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white, 
growing  in  a panicle.  It  is  much  planted  about 
houses  and  in  the  hedges  of  native  gardens. 
In  Guatemala  and  Honduras  called  izote. 
itaconic  (it-a-kon'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid,  a 
colorless  compound,  HOCOCH:C(CH3)COOH, 
formed  by  the  hydration  of  citraconic  an- 
hydrid  at  150°  C.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
octahedra,  melts  at  161°  C.,  and  is  closely 
related  to  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids, 
itadibrompyrotartaric  (it  "a-  dl-  brom  - pi " ro- 
tar-tar'ik),  a.  Noting  a crystalline  acid, 
C5H604Br2,  prepared  by  the  addition  of  bro- 
mine to  itaconic  acid.  When  boiled  with  water 
it  gives  aeonic  acid. 

Italian.  I.  a.— Italian  defense,  green,  pool,  sumac. 

See  ★ defense , etc. 

II.  ft.  3.  A member  of  a race  of  honey-bees 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  and 
having  at  least  three  yellow  bands  across  the 
abdomen  when  the  latter  is  distended  with 
honey. 

Italian-May  (i-taFyan-ma'),  n.  ‘The  meadow- 
sweet, Filipendula  Ulmaria. 
itamalic  (it-a-ma'lik),  a.  [ita{conic)1  + malic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a hypothetical  compound, 
CH2OHCH(COOH )CH2COOH,  known  only  in 
the  form  of  salts,  the  calcium  salt  being  pre- 
pared by  heating  calcium  paraconate  with 
water  and  calcium  carbonate, 
itch,  n — Barbers’  itch,  ringworm  of  the  beard ; tinea 
sycosis.— Farmers’  itch,  usually  the  same  as  winter 
itch. — Norwegian  itch,  an  ulcerative  disease  of  the 
skin,  thought  by  some  to  be  syphilitic,  by  others  lepric  ; 
also,  a form  of  scabies  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
Norway  itch-mite,  Sarcoptes  scabiei  var.  lupi  Megnin. — 
Prairie  itch,  usually  the  same  as  winter  itch. — Sngar- 
hakers’  itch,  dermatitis  affecting  workers  in  sugar- 
refineries.— Water-itch,  a form  of  itch  affecting  the  feet 
of  coolies  working  in  the  rice-fields.— White  itch,  in 
leaf  her -manuf.,  an  imperfection  on  skins  caused  by  some 
skin-disease.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  96.  [Rare.] 

itch-tick  (ich'tik),  n.  The  itch-mite, 
itchwood-tree  (ich'wud-tre),  n.  A forest-tree 
of  the  Fijian  Islands,  Semecarpus  Vitiensis,  be- 
longing to  the  sumac  family : called  Icau-karo 
(itch-tree)  by  the  natives.  It  has  an  acrid, 
poisonous  milky  juice  and  produces  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  like  that  caused  by  Bhus 
Vcrnix. 

-ite2.  . (e)  In  chem.,  a suffix  used  not  only  in  the  names  of 
salts  derived  from  sulphurous  acid,  as  calcium  sulphite , 
but  also  in  the  names  of  certain  substances  belonging  to  the 
class  of  sugars,  as  mannite  and  dulcite,  though  these  latter 
names  are  now  systematically  made  to  end  in  -ol  (indicat- 
ing chemical  relation  to  the  alcohols),  as  mannitol  and 
duldtol ; also  used  without  technical  precision  in  names 
of  pharmaceutical  and  commercial  products,  as  glycerite, 
dynamite , vulcanite,  etc. 

-itic.  [L.  -iticus,  Gr.  -it-i-k6-;.]  A termi- 

nation of  adjectives  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  or 
type,  from  nouns  or  adjectives  in  -ite2,  as  in 
anthracitic,  dendritic,  hematitic,  pyritic,  etc., 
and  Hamitic,  Semitic,  etc.  It  is  sometimes 
used  without  an  intermediate  form  in  -ite.  Tn 
granitic  the  termination  is  - ite 1 + -ic. 
itin.  An  abbreviation  of  itinerant  or  itinerary. 
itinerate  (i-tin'e-rat),  a.  Itinerant. 

-itious2.  [Also,  more  prop. , -icious  ; < L.  -ici-us, 
-icius  (later  often  written  -itius) : ( a ) -icius, 
-ic-iu-s,  from  nouns,  as  ciner-icius,  of  the  na- 
ture of  ashes,  gentil-icius,  of  the  clansmen, 
tribun-icius,  of  a tribune ; (b)  -icius,  -ic-iu-s,  from 
perfect  participles,  as  advent-icius,  character- 
ized by  having  come  in  from  without,  adscript- 
icius,  of  the  class  of  the  adscripti,  comment- 
icius,  conduct-icius,  fact-icius,  fict-icius,  sup- 
posit-icius,  etc.,  of  an  invented,  hired,  made, 
feigned,  substituted,  etc.,  nature.]  A com- 
pound suffix  in  adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  as 
in  adscriptitious,  adventitious,  commentitious, 
conductitious,  factitious,  fictitious , suppositi- 
tious, etc.,  or  formed  on  the  Latin  type,  as 
ab&tractitious,  adscititious,  excrementitious,  etc. 
-itish.  A termination  of  some  patrial  adjec- 
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tives  equivalent  to  the  simple  -ite2  suffix,  as 
Ishmaelitish,  Israelitish,  MoabiUsh. 
itmo  (it'mo),  n.  Same  as  *buyo. 
itoubou  (e^to-bo'),  n.  [AF.  spelling  of  a Carib 
name.]  One  of  the  plants  which  yield  white 
ipecacuanha,  Calceolaria  Calceolaria,  of  the 
violet  family.  See  Ionidium. 

-itous.  [F.  -iteux,  < L.  -it-dsus,  for  -it-at-osus.] 
A compound  suffix,  composed  of  elements  an- 
swering to  -ity  and  -ous,  occurring  in  some  ad- 
jectives,  as  calamitous,  felicitous,  gratuitous, 
iniquitous,  necessitous,  etc. 
itrol  (it'rol),  n.  [ (c)itr(ate ) + -ol.]  The  trade- 
name  of  silver  citrate,  a substance  used  in 
medicine  as  an  antiseptic, 
itlli  (e-tij'e),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  An  eel-like  fish, 
of  the  family  Sternopygidse,  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  South  America, 
itzcuintli  (ets-ko-en'tli),  n.  [Nahuatl.]  The 
indigenous  Mexican  dog. 
itzli  (its'li),  n.  Same  as  iztli. 
iulid  (I-u'lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member  of 
the  familv  Iididse  or  Julidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  myriapodous 
family  Iulidse  or  Julidse. 

Iulid  se,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  * Julidse. 
lulus,  n.  [NL.]  See  *Julus. 

-ium.  [L.  -ium,  - iu-m , orig.  *-io-m,  = Gr.  -tov, 
-io-v,  composed  of  suffix  -io,  -yo,  + neuter  end- 
ing -m.]  1.  A termination  of  many  Eng- 

lish nouns  and  adjectives  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  is  usually  without  significance  (in  English) 
as  a suffix.  Examples  are  medium,  minium,  etc.  In 
some  words  of  Greek  origin  it  represents  an  original  di- 
minutive form,  as  in  'kcephalium,  geranium,  megathe- 
rium, etc. 

2.  In  cliem.,  this  suffix  occurs  especially  in  the 
names  of  the  larger  number  of  the  metallic 
elements.  The  Latin  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
metals  end  in  -urn,  as  argentum,  aurum,  cuprum , fer- 
rum,  plumbum,  etc.  In  forming  names  for  the  metals 
obtained  from  potash  and  soda,  Davy,  their  discoverer, 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  termination  -ium  merely  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  This  ending  has  commonly  pre- 
vailed In  later  formations,  as  cadmium,  iridium,  lithium , 
etc. ; but  lanthanum , molybdenum,  platinum,  tantalum, 
etc.,  occur,  and  aluminum  besides  aluminium. 
ivain  (I'va-in),  n.  [iva  + -iw2.]  A dark- yel- 
low resinous  bitter  compound,  C24H42O3,  ob- 
tained from  iva,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Achil- 
lea moschata , gathered  before  flowering. 

erna , 
to 


Ivernian  (i-ver'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Iverna , Invert 
Hibernia,  4-  -an.  Of.  Hibernian.']  Relating 
the  supposed  pre-Celtic  population  of  Ireland, 
ivigtite  (iv'ig-tit),  n.  [Ivigt(ut)  + -ite?.]  A 
kind  of  potash  mica  occurring  in  seams  in  the 
cryolite  of  Ivigtut,  Greenland, 
ivorine  (i'vo-rin),  a.  [ ivor-y  + -ine1.]  Like 
ivory  in  consistence  and  color. 
ivory1,  ft.— Morse  ivory,  ivory  taken  from  the  tusks 
of  the  walrus.  See  morsel,  1. 

ivory-eater  (i'vo-ri-e"ter),  n.  Same  as  *ivory- 
rat. 

ivory-nut,  n — Caroline  Island  Ivory-nut,  the  seed 
of  Coelococcus  Amicarum,  a pinnate-leaved  palm  indige- 
nous to  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  fruit  has  a hard  glossy 
brown  pericarp  tesselated  with  overlapping  scales  after 
the  manner  of  that  of  Raphia  and  Calamus.  The  albu- 
men of  the  seed  is  hard  and  ivory-like  and  is  used  for 
making  buttons  and  other  objects.  Allied  species  occur- 
ring in  the  Pacific  are  Coelococcus  Salomonensis  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  C.  Vitiensis  of  Fiji,  and  C.  Warburgi  of 
the  New  Hebrides.  See  ■kapple-nuts. 
ivory-plant  (i'vo-ri-plant),  n.  Any  one  of  the 
three  species  of  palms  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phytelephas,  especially  P.  macrocarpa.  See 
Phytelephas  and  ivory-nut. 
ivory -plum  (i'vo-ri-plum),  n.  1.  The  creep- 
ing wintergreen  or  checkerberry,  Gaultheria 
procumbens. — 2.  The  creeping  snowberry, 
Chiogenes  liispidula. 

ivory-rat  (I' vo-ri-rat),  n.  An  African  squirrel, 
Xerus  stangeri,  named  Sciurus  eborivorus  by 
Hu  Chaillu,  and  known  as  ivory-eater  from  its 
habit  of  gnawing  elephant-tusks, 
ivory-saw  (i'vo-ri-sa),  m.  A thin  saw  mounted 
in  a steel  frame,  similar  to  a hack-saw,  used 
for  cutting  ivory. 

ivorywood  (i'vo-ri-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  an 
Australian  tree,  Siphonodon  australe,  of  the 
staff-tree  family.  It  is  close-grained,  firm,  and 
easily  worked,  and  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the 
cabinet-maker. 

ivy1,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  Pelargonium  peltatum,  commonly  known 
as  ivy-leaved  geraniums,  which  are  there 
trained  over  fences  and  walls,  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  supplanting  the  English 
or  common  ivy  in  this  use.  See  ivy-leaved 
* geranium — Big-leaved  ivy,  the  mountain-laurel  or 
calico-bush,  Kalmia  latifolia. — Boston  ivy.  Same  as 
Japanese  •kivy. — Cape  ivy,  Senecio  mikanioides.  Called 


ivy 

German  ivy  in  cultivation.  See  Senecio,  1.— - Climbing 
ivy,  the  poison-ivy,  Rhus  radicans  — English  ivy,  the 
usual  name  in  America  of  the  common  ivy,  Hedera  Helix. 
-Five-fingered  ivy,  five-leaved  ivy,  the  Virginia 
creeper,  Parthenociss us  quinque/olia. — Ground  ivy.  See 
ground-ivy.— Ivy  canker.  See  -kcanker. — Japanese 
ivy,  Parthenocissus  tricuspidata,  a very  ornamental 
vine  which  clings  to  walls  and  climbs  freely  over  houses, 
churches,  etc.  Though  a native  of  Japan,  it  thrives  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  often  called  Boston  ivy. — Laurel-ivy.  Same  as  big- 
leaved irivy. — Mexican  ivy,  Rosenbergia  scandens,  a 
tender,  showy,  climbing  plant,  often  cultivated  in  gardens. 
See  Cobsea.—  Native  ivy,  in  Australia : (a)  The  Mac- 
quarie Harbor  grape,  Calacinum  adpressum.  ( b ) The 
naturalized  Cape  or  German  ivy,  Senecio  mikanioides. 
See  Senecio , 1. — Spoonwood  ivy,  the  sheep-laurel  or 
lambkill,  Kalmia  angustifolia.— Three-leaved  ivy.  See 
poison-ivy. — West  Indian  ivy,  Marcgraviaumbellata,  a 
climbing  shrub  with  thick,  leathery  leaves  and  curious 
long-stalked  flowers  in  terminal  umbels.  See  Marcgravia. 
ivy1  (l'vi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ivied,  ppr. 
ivying.  [ivy1,  ».]  To  cover  with  ivy. 

Earth  with  her  twining  memories  ivies  o’er 
Their  holy  sepulchres ; the  chainless  sea, 

In  tempests  or  wide_calms,  repeats  their  thoughts. 

Lowell,  Prometheus,  iv. 


ivy-berry  (I'vi-ber'T),  n.  The  checkerberry, 

Gauliheria  procumbens. 

ivy-chickweed  (i'vi-chik//wed),  n.  See  *cliick- 
weed. 

ivy-flower  (I'vi-flou"er),  n.  The  liverleaf, 

Hepatica  Hepatica. 

ivy-geranium  (I'vi-je-ra/ni-um),  n.  Same  as 

ivy -leaved  * geranium . 

ivy-leaved  (i'vi-le  vd),  a.  Having  leaves  which 

resemble  those  of  the  ivy Ivy-leaved  chick- 

weed.  Same  as  ivy  'kchickweed. 
ivy-weed  (l'vi-wed),  n.  The  Kenilworth  ivy, 
Cymbdlaria  Cymbalaria. 

ivy-wood  (l'vi-wud),  n.  The  mountain-laurel, 
Kalmia  latifolia.  [South  Carolina.] 

I.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  Isle  of  Wight. 

I.  W.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Indian  wire-gage. 
I.  X.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Iesus 
Clmstus. 

Ixionian  (ik-si-6'ni-an),  a.  [Ixion  + -iari.\ 
Relating  to  Ixion,  in  Greek  legend,  a king  of 
Thessaly  whose  punishment  in  the  lower 
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regions  was  to  be  whirled  forever  on  a revolv- 
ing wheel. 

ixodid  (ik'so-did),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
of  the  family  Ixodidse. 

II.  a.  Resembling  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Ixodidse. 

ixtli,  n.  See  istle,  *istle,  and  *ieote. 

izote  (e-tho'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.  izote,  < Nahuatl 
iczotl,  or  icxotl,  a generic  name  for  yuccas.] 
In  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  a name 
of  several  species  of  Yucca  and  their  allies, 
especially  Y.  Treculeana,  which  yields  a fiber 
of  commercial  importance  called  ixtli  de  Coa- 
huila;  Y.  Schottii  Jaliscensis,  the  source  of 
the  fiber  called  ixtli  de  Jalisco;  Samuela 
Carnerosana,  yielding  the  ixtli  de  Carneros  ; 
and  Y.  baccata,  which  bears  edible  fruit  often 
called  datiles.  In  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
the  name  is  applied  to  Y.  elephantipes,  a 
species  cultivated  in  gardens  and  planted 
in  hedges,  which  in  Costa  Rica  is  called 
itabo. 


3.  An  abbreviation  (a) 
[l.  c.]  of  the  Latin  judex, 
judge  ; (6)  of  Jupiter  ; (c)  of 


set  vertically  in  the  ground  and  heavily  plastered  with 
mud.  At  present  not  one  of  these  walls  remains  to  a 
height  of  (i  inches  above  the  ground,  but  the  lines  of  poles 
broken  off  at  the  ground  level  are  still  visible. 


u j ui|uuuiu  uutroiuj,  jLiui/oihu  j- 

album : so  called  from  a white  mark 
resembling  the  letter  J on  the  under 
side  of  the  hind  wings.  It  occurs 
in  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  its  larvae  feed  on  the  birch  and  willow.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Compton  tortoise. 
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Justice.—  White  J,  an  American  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1894-95,  p.  108 

nymphalid  butterfly,  Eugonia  j - Jacaranda,  n.  2.  U.c.:  IV  prop  zhak-a-ran- 

nlhimn.  • so  mIIpH  frnm  a whifomorlr  . t o*  r ZLltiK.  ct  rAU— 

ua  .J  A name  ot  certain  large  Brazilian  trees 
which  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce  ; also, 
the  wood  itself.  The  trees  so  called  include 
species  of  the  bignoniaceous  genus  Jacaranda , 
Dalbergia  nigra , and  several  species  of  the 
genus  Mach  cerium  of  the  bean  family,  espe- 
cially M.  scleroxylon , M.  fir  mum,  and  M.  legale. 
The  last  two  species  are  usually  distinguished 
as  jacaranda  roxa  (red  jacaranda)  and  jaca- 
randa preto  (black  jacaranda).  See  rosewood, 
Jacaranda,  1,  an  & Machserium,  1. 

J^Ck1,  n,  9.  (/)  Carangus  bartholomtei.  a fish  found 
in  the  West  Indies  and  northward  to  North  Carolina. 
11.  ( l ) (2)  In  telephony , a device  for  making  switchboard 
connections.  It  consists  of  an  insulated  ring,  to  which 
one  or  more  springs  are  attached,  which  is  mounted  upon 
the  switchboard  frame.  Connections  are  made  by  insert* 
mg  in  the  ring  a conical  metal  plug  to  which  the  conduc- 
tors to  be  brought  into  circuit  are  attached,  (m)  A device 
for  transmitting  motion  from  a horse-power  or  treadmill 

to  a mar’ll  in  p Anv  dovino  ,.c  „ 


White  f ( Eugonia  j -album ). 


sheet  of  cardboard  or  thick  paper  which  eov- 
ers  the  impression  surface  of  a printing-cylin- 
.10.  The  hide  or  other  natural  covering 
fiVa5ifU8  animals,  as  sheep,  seals,  fish,  etc. — 

+ S^n  °*  a P°tato.— To  obtain  one’s 
jacket,  to  secure,  as  an  officer,  appointment  to  the 
horse  artillery.  [Eng.] 

After  serving  with  a field  battery  for  a few  years,  Lieut, 
l.  obtained  his  11  jacket;'  and  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
horse-artillery  officer.  Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  556. 
Magellan  jacket  ( naut .),  a heavy,  warm  watchcoat  pro- 
vided with  a hood,  and  used  by  officers  and  men  in  cold 
latitudes.  It  was  designed  by  Captain  James  Cook  of  the 
British  navy.— Mask  and  smoke  jacket,  a device  sim- 
ilar to  a diving  helmet  and  jacket,  but  much  lighter, 
worn  over  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  enter  a place  filled  with  smoke  or  poisonous 
gases.  Ragged  jacket,  a young  harp-seal  during  his 
first  molt.  Goode.— Sayre’s  jacket,  a sort  of  corset 
made  of  plaster  of  Palis,  used  to  support  the  spine  in 
casesof  Potts’  disease.— Yellow  Jacket, a jacket(makwa) 
of  imperial  yellow  brocaded  silk  bestowed  as  a distinc- 
tion by  the  Emperor  of  China  on  a high  official,  usually  in 
acknowledgement  of  some  important  service  rendered 
bee  makwa. 

For  these  exploits  he  [hi  Hung  Ohang]  was  made  gov- 
ernor ot  Kiangsu,  was  decorated  with  a Yellow  Jacket, 
and  was  created  an  earl.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  268. 


An  abbreviation  of  judge-advocate. 

2.  Naut.,  a net  used  in  catching  the  fry 


to  a machine;  M Any  devici  ZSS&i'lZaSi&Su  r w Bri}’  XXX’  268 

roller  or  barrel  used  as  a winch,  crab,  or  hoisting-  or  J aCKet-casing  yak  et-ka  .sing),  n.  In  engines, 
hauling-derrick.  (o)  A machine  in  which  skins  are  pol-  the  jacket;  the  cover  which  incloses  the 
on  ?heUwarpSeam  c/SUS”*"  fOT  "'**'"*  ** WMp  ^am-spaco  about  the  cylinder  of  a steam-en- 

22  Same  as  black-jack  3-  Answering  Jack,  a f ™ ater'sPace  about  tlle  cylinder  of 

jack  used  by  operators  in  a telephone  exchange  in  answer-  - 9 . _ S111® 

ing  the  calls  omk»««^vwvw.  j 


rators  in  a telephone  exchange  in  answer- 

of  subscribers.— Chisel-mouth  jack,  jacketing,  n.  II.  a . Surrounding  or  protect- 

in,  out.h  anti  h.n.vd/m.Mith  — Crvi  1 _broo lr_  ttirr  oc  q -ionlroj-  • « 1 .1  „ c „ 1 a • 


vcuio  w BuuBuiueis. — umsei-mouin  jacK. 
Same  as  'kchiselmouth  and  hardmouth. — Coal-break- 
ing jack.  See  jacfei.  11  (i)  (i).— Horse-eye  jack,  a com- 
mon name  applied  to  certain  fishes  of  the  family  Caran- 
gidae. — Jack  bean.  See  'kbearit. — Jack  Frost,  frosty 
weather;  freezing  cold  personified. — Jack’s  alive 
(naut.),  an  old-fashioned  seaport  dance. — Jack  strip- 
pers, in  euchre , two  knaves,  usually  of  the  same  color,  so 

trimmed  that  tihev  call  h«  wit.Tlrlrawri  fmm  fho  nunl- 


ing  as  a jacket  : in  phys.,  said  of  a layer  of  in- 
sulating material  surrounding  a calorimeter  or 
other  chamber  to  prevent  the  inflow  or  egress 
of  heat. 

Beyond  the  point  at  which  th e jacketing  water  is  taken 
off.  M.  W.  Travers,  Exper.  Study  of  Gases,  p.  315. 


J.  A. 

jab,  n. 

of  fish. 

jabiru.  tl.  This  name  has  also  been  applied  to  two 
large,  stork-like  birds  of  the  Old  World,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  South  American  jabiru  and  having  the  head  and 
neck  feathered  instead  of  bare.  The  African  jabiru, 

Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis,  is  glossy  black  above, 
white  below  ; the  primaries  are  also  white.  The  Australian 
jabiru,  Xenorhynchus  australis,  is  of  a greenish  black 
above. 

jabon  (ha-bon'),  n.  [Cuban  use  of  Sp . jabon,  BS“e  color, so  oil.  m.  n.  Travers,  Exper.  study  of  Gases,  p. 

soap  ] a serranoid  fish,  Eypticus  saponaceus,  the  purpose  o LbSgM ptaXiX toprtSrii-  jacketing-machine  (jak'et-ing-ma-shen''),  n. 
found  from  Florida  to  Brazil.  Multiple  Jacks,  jacks  connected  in  multiple  to  each  line  in  candy-making , a machiue  consisting  of  two 

JdibOQClllO  (ha-bon-thel'yo)  n dim  of  ^ ^ telenhonc  ftYfihanffP  mtH  sn  nloooil  olnmr  tba  oiiTitnb  hnnnpra  Ttlppod  oiJp  lur  oirln  nn/ik  n,,., J 

jabon.  ] Same  as  *jabon. 
jabonine  i jab'o-nin),  n.  [jabo(randi ) + -n  + 

-iwe2.]  A colorless  oily  basic  compound, 

C9H14N0,  prepared  by  the  action  of  barium 
hydroxid  on  pilocarpine  or  pilocarpidine.  It 
boils  at  235-240°  C. 

jaborandine  (jab-o-ran'din),  n.  [jaborandi  + 

-ine1.]  Same  as  *jaboridine. 
jaboric  (ja-bor'ik),  a.  [jabor(andi)  + -to.] 

Derived  from  jaborandi.— Jaboric  acid,  a solid 

compound,  C19H25O5N3,  formed  by  heating  pilocarpine, 
of  which  it  is  a condensation-product. 

jaboridine  (ja-bor'i-din),  n.  [jabor(andi)  + 

-id  + -ine 2.]  An  amorphous,  poisonous,  mv-  „ 

dnatic  alkaloid,  C32H3204N4,  one  of  the  three  ijXZlZl 

AlLAL  antagonistic  to  pilocarpine.  Also  jackaroo  (jak-a-ro'),  v.  i.  [ jackaroo , ».]  To  .J“°a  »»  al;™" 

learn  one’s  business  by  bush-farming:  said  of  •!ac,  §y  (j  . 'fli) 

.,1 a lack-flier  fiak'fl 


hoppers,  placed  side  by  side,  each  containing 
liquid  chocolate  or  other  syrup  or  candy  mate- 
rial and  delivering  its  contents  between  rolls 
and  through  dies,  in  slender  streams,  to  a 
paper-covered  traveling  apron.  One  stream  is  in 
advance  of  the  other ; the  second  jackets  or  envelops 
the  first  and  forms  a double  stick  which  is  drawn  out 
by  the  movement  of  the  apron  into  a long  thread  which 
is  cut  into  the  required  lengths  by  an  automatic  knife. 


gaboridine. 

jabot,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  the  crop  of  any  herbiv- 
orous orthopterous  insect, 
jabul  (ha-bol'j,  n.  [Sp.  spelling  for  •babul, 
•habol,  < Bisaya  habol,  *habxd,  a garment  (see 


UA  oiitoumgj  til  HI  pmucu  UU  but;  bup 

Multiple  Jacks,  jacks  connected  in  multiple  to  eacn  mie 
of  a telephone  exchange  and  so  placed  along  the  switch- 
board as  to  enable  any  operator  to  reach  any  line. — 

Natural  jack,  in  poker,  a jack- pot  which  arises  from 
some  circumstance  of  the  play,  such  as  that  of  no  one  com- 
ing in  against  the  age,  as  distinguished  from  jack-pots 
which  are  made  by  the  circulation  of  a buck. — Pendulum 
jack,  in  leather-manuf.,  a machine  with  an  arm  which 
swings  like  a pendulum.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  271.— 

Pneumatic  J ack,  a device  consisting  essentially  of  a cylin- 
der closed  at  one  end,  and  a plunger  which  fits  it,  the  plun-  is  cut  into  the  required  length 

j^et-pipe  (jak'et-pip),  *:  The  pipe  which 
jack,  but  using  air  instead  of  water.— Railroad  Jack  comveys  steam  or  water  to  or  trom  the  jacket 
Same  as  +rail-jack.—  Yellow  jack,  (b)  A common  name  Ot  ail  engine. 

Xarcissuspowuilla6  Carangidse.  (o)  The  jonquil,  jacket-pump  (jak'et-pump),  n.  A pump  used 

jack1,  v.  t.  3.  'In  leather-manuf.,  to  roll  hy  ,°n  “ 6 watol'--iaeket  of 

means  of  a roller  attached  to  an  arm.  Modern  Tn  ch-flolH  wro  vo  A a gas-engine. 

Amer.  Tanning,  p.  118.  Jackfield  ware.  See  Moure*. 

Des  n — tai'tra-nane*  m h.rah,„v  jack-flange  (jak'flun.;),  n.  In  piauoforUi-mak- 

* Calendula  h b k'  th0  projection  from  the  whip  to  which  the 

r jackaroo,  n.l  To  Jac^  is  attached.  See  cut  under  pianoforte. 

-J.,  , ia.elr-fl'ir  fink'fln  n.  Same  asjack',  11  (g). 

n.  A wheel  attached  to 


. # ^ — — ^rmmg:  said  of  1J  N ’ 

an  inexperienced  gi*eenhorn  in  Australia  who  J&C-K-nier  (jak  m er),  ^ cnwibucu  iu 

11  “*  " " " -1*  ‘ 1 a roasting-jack  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 

11  tx  Tvtt  -f  li  i vi  <->  /-v-P  4-1,  ...1.  ^.1 


assumes  the  position  and  duties  of  a jackaroo  ? roasting-jack  for  the  purpose  of 
before  taking  up  a station  of  his  own.  See  .lu™lng  by  the  inertia  of  the  wheel. 
a HiAiim-jjc  jackaroo,  ti.  [Slang,  Australia.]  jack-frame,  «.  2.  In  cotton-manuf.,  a roving- 

aet.J,  a blanket,  sheet  ( liabol-habol , a mem-  jackass-hare  (jak'hs-har),  n,  A book-name  frame  used  for  yarns.— 3.  A frame  for 
brane):  cf.  habol,  to  weave,  habtil,  a woven  for  the  jack-rabbit,  Lcpus  callotis.  holding  a jack  or  winch, 

piece,  thick  and  coarse.]  A garment,  worn  by  jack-bird,  n.  2.  A passerine  bird,  Creadiou  jack-in-a-basket  (jak'm-a-bas'-'ket  ),  n.  Naut., 
Moro  women,  tormed  of  a long  piece  of  cloth,  cinereus  Buller,  of  the  South  Island,  New  a basket  or  beacon  placed  on  top  of  a pole  to 

sewed  together  at  the  ends,  which  is  wrapped  Zealand:  placed  near  the  starlings.  mark  a shoal  or  other  danger.  Sometimes  a 

' iack-box  (jak'boks),  n.  A box  or  frame  in  . tub  or  a barrel  is  used  instead  of  a basket. 

which  is  carried  a jack-shaft.  Such  a box  jack-m-a-DOX,  n.  9.  A very  small  but  power- 
carrying one  or  more  shafts,  each  supporting  screw-jack  used  by  burglars  to  force  locks, 
a bevel-pinion,  is  used  in  the  bevel  differential  ” 11  ” ” ' ' 

gearing  of  motor-cars  or  self-propelling  fire- 


about  the  body  in  various  ways, 
pine  Is.] 

jabaticaba  (zha-bo-te-ka'  ba),  it.  [Tupi, 

< jabuti,  tortoise, + caba,  fat.]  Any  one  of  three 
species  of  myrtaceous  trees  belonging  to  the  ...6 
genus  Myrciaria,  M.  Jaboticaba,  M.  trunciflora  engines, 

. aud, MfCaU^?Z’  >rieldi”R  edible  berries;  jack-boy  (jak'boi),  n.  A boy  serving  in  a low 
jacal  (na  - kal  ),  n . [Also  jacale ; < Nahuatl  capacity:  often  a contemptuous  epithet. 
xacalU,  a straw  hut,  < xalli,  sand,  + calli,  jack-card  (jak'kard),  n.  A hand-instrument 
nonse.J  A native  Mexican  house  or  hut  of  for  carding  cotton  or  wool ; a hand-card.  C. 
which  the  walls  are  constructed  of  rows  of  thin  Vickerman,  Woollen  Spinning  p 144 

iAVfAed  andcbi?ked  w;ith™nd-  jack-chain,  n.  2.  In  lumbering,  an  endless  motum. 
n th lS  metbo|l  °f  building,  spiked  chain  which  moves  logs  from  one  point  jacking  n 2 An  extra  draft  given  to  the 

sawmil}1-6  a buirchaiii)m  t^6  mdbPond  ln*°  ^be  spinning  fine  cotton^™  on  Z 

which  wax  n°t found  elB(jwhere  wHhin  ttie canyon.  This  . > a Duu-cnain.  mule)  near  the  end  of  the  outward  traverse  of 

1,Lk"°'v' Tt1" th* ,Me‘xii;ans  a!i u jaml"  and  much  jacket,  n.  8.  The  loose  wrapper  of  paper  the  spindle-carriage.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spin- 
usedbythem.  It  consists  of  a row  of  sticks  or  thin  poles  which  protects  the  binding  of  a book. — 9 The  ning  p 253  > f 


particularly  to  pull  the  spindle  of  a combina- 
tion lock  from  the  door.— 10.  A device  for 
holding  the  tool  on  a planing-machine  in  posi- 
tion while  cutting. — 11.  In  Australia,  same  as 
hairtrigger- flower.  Also  called  trigger-plant. 

See  hairtrigger-flower  and  Stylidium Jack-in- 

a-box  motion,  an  epicyclic  train  of  wheels,  an  essential 
feature  in  the  mechanism  of  a cotton-roving  frame  for 
regulating  the  relatiye  speed  of  the  bobbin  and  flier. 
Also  called  differential,  equating,  and  sun-and-planet 
motion. 


jacking-motion 

jacking-motion  (jak'iug-md'',shon),  n.  An  op-  fascicans,  supposedly 
eration  (on  a cotton-spinning  mule)  for  put-  abundant  and  sings 
ting  supplementary  drawing  and  twisting  into  South  Wales.] 
the  roving  toward  the  end  of  the  outward  jacob,  n.  2.  A jacobus,  a gold  coin  of  James  I 


traverse  of  the  spindle-carriage.  Nasmith, 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  319. 
jack-in-trousers  (jak'in-trou,/zerz),  n.  The 
wild  red  columbine,  Aquilegia  Canadensis. 
jack-ladder,  n.  2.  Same  as  * gangway , 4. 
jack-light  (jak' lit),  v.  i.  To  hunt  game  or  to 
fish  with  a jack-light:  same  uajack1,  2. 
jack-lighting  (jak'H-ting),  n.  The  method  or 
practice  of  hunting  or  fishing  with  a jack-light, 
jack-nut  (jak'nut),  n.  One  of  the  nut-like  sepa- 
rable portions  of  the  jackfruit.  See  jack-tree. 


jambava 

named  because  it  is  jag2,  n.  6.  A rustic  ; a farm-hand : as,  a plow 
u the  winter.  [New  jag.  [Dialect,  Eng.] 

The  North  Lincolnshire  “ plougli-Jffl^s  ” have  gone  from 
house  to  house  this  season  [1901]  fantastically  attired 
...  for  the  Plough  Monday  mummeries. 

N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  VII.  322. 
J.  A.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

jag-bolt  (jag'bolt),  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  the  use 
of  a serrated  or  jagged  bolt,  as  in  *jagging 
(which  see). 


of  England.  — 3.  («)t-  A housebreaker  who 
carried  a ladder.  ( b ) A ladder.  Grose,  Diet. 

Vulg.  Tongue. — 4.  A half-witted  person. 

Faux,  Flash  Diet. 

Jacobian3,  n.  2.  Short  for  Jacobian  curve. 

—Jacobian  of  a net  of  plane  curves.  Same  as  +Hes- 
sian  of  a net  of  plane  curves. 

Jacobi’s  unit  of  current,  unit  of  resistance,  jagger1,  n.  4.  The  rough  projection  raised  by 


See  *imit. 

Jacobitish  (jak'6-bi-tish),  a.  [ Jacobite  + 
Same  as  Jacobite. 


Polemonium,  especially  P.  cteruleum  and  P.  reptans. 
( b ) The  yellow  toad-flax  or  butter-and-eggs,  Linaria 
Linaria.  ( c ) The  climbing  bittersweet,  Celastrus  scan- 
dens.—  American  Jacob’s-ladder.  (a)  Polemonium 
Van  Bruntue , of  northeastern  North  America,  long  con- 
founded with  P.  csendeum.  (b)  The  carrion-flower, 
Smilax  herbacea. 


nicking  a piece  of  metal  with  a chisel;  a jag. 
■ish.l  . ~ Ja&ger  wagon.  See  kwagon. 

jagging  (jag'ing),  n.  The  use  of  a jag-bolt  to 
secure  or  fasten  something ; the  insertion  of 
a jagged  or  serrated  bar,  bolt,  or  shaft  in  a 
casting,  by  casting  the  metal  around  it. 
jagging-board  (jag'ing-bord),  n.  An  inclined 
board  or  box  for  washing  ore-slimes, 
jagong  (ja'gdng),  m.  [Malay.]  Same  as  maize, 
1 and  2. 

n.  See  jihad. 

See  *Jahvism. 


jack-Dine  (jak'pin),  n.  The  gray  pine,  Pinas  Jacob  s-ladder,  n. .2.  Also,  any  plant  of  the  genus 

J , , \a  r J x 7 Pnlp.innni.um ,.  psnpcmllv  , 

divancata. 

jack-pot,  n.  2.  In  lumbering,  an  unskilful 
piece  of  work.  [Slang.] — 3.  A pile  of  logs. 

— To  open  a jack-pot,  in  poker,  to  announce  that  the 
necessary  qualification,  jacks  or  better,  is  held. 

jack-press  (jak'pres),  n.  A baling-press  for  , . ...  Q . 71  . . 

baling  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  by  Jacobsons  canal,  cartilage.  See  canal*-,  janad  pa-had  ), 
means  of  a jack-screw  or  lever.  * cartilage.  Jahveism,  n.  £ 

jack-pnlley  (jak'piiFi),  n.  1.  The  belt-pulley  Jacob  s-shell  Qa'kobz-shel  ),  n.  The  scallop- Jan vism  (ja'vizm),  n.  [ Jahve , lahweh  (see 
on  a roasting-jack  by  which  it  is  made  to  shell  worn  by  pilgrims  who  had  visited  the  Jehovah),  + -ism.]  The  religion  of  the  ancient 

turn . 2.  The  principal  pulley  on  a jack-shaft,  shrine  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  whose  end-  Hebrews,  as  based  on  the  worship  of  Jahve 

gee  * jack-shaft . blem  it  is.  (Yahweh)  as  the  national  deity, 

jack-rod  (jak'rod),  n.  In  ship-building,  a long  Jacob’s  ulcer.  Same  as  rodent  * ulcer.  jai-alai  (hFa-li'),  n.  Same  as  *pelota. 

iron  rod,  supported  at  frequent  intervals  by  Jacquard.  An  abbreviation  of  Jacquard  loom  jaiba  (ha'e-bii),  n.  [W.  Ind.  Sp.,  from  the 
eye-bolts  on  the  surface  of  structural  parts,  or  Jacquard  attachment  (which  see,  under  aboriginal  W.  Indian  name.]  A West  Indian 
to  which  is  secured  by  lashings  the  edges  of  loom).  _ ..  . _ name  for  the  common  crab,  Callinectes sapidus. 

awnings,  weather-cloths,  canvas  covers,  etc.  Jacqueminot  (zhak -mi-no'),  n.  [Named  Gen-  Jainist  (ji'nist),  n.  and  a.  \_Jain  + -ist.]  Same 
jack-rope  (jak'rop),  n.  The  wire  rope  by  eral  Jacqueminot  (after  J.  F.  Jacqueminot,  as  Jain. 
which  the  foot  of  a fore-and-aft  sail  is  secured  1787-1865),  a French  general.]  The  name  Jakutian  (ya-ko'ti-an),  n.  In  geol.,  a stage  of 
to  the  boom,  it  runs  fore  and  aft  through  the  eyes  ( General  Jacqueminot)  of  a deep-red  variety  of  Lower  Pelagic  Triassic  series  in  India  pre- 
screwed  in  on  top  of  the  boom,  and  through  small  thim-  th©  rose.  Often  culled  jacfc-vosc  or  jack.  ceded  by  the  Srahmanian  und  followed  by  the 

hies  sewed  on  the  bolt-rope,  on  the  foot  of  the  sail,  at  Jacques  Cell.  See  *cell.  Hydaspian  stage 

jack-shaft  (jak' shaft),  ».  The  first  shaft  from  JaCQUet’s recording  chronometer.  See*c/,r0-  jalap,  Cancer  jalap.  See  *caneer.jalaP- raise 

the  prime  mover  from  which  the  main  or  line-  j^t  (jak'tant),  «.  [L.  jactans  (-ant-),  ppr. 
shaft  is  driven.  It  is  usually  of  a short  length,  — - - - 

and  is  connected  to  the  turbine  or  engine  by 


Boastful ; 


beltiug,  gearing,  or  by  a rope-drive.  Elect. 
World  and  Engin.,  June  11,  1904,  p.  149. 
jack-shafting  (jak'shaf"ting),  n.  Same  as 
^jack-shaft. 

jack-shark  (jak'shark),  n.  A sailors’  term  for 
a shark. 

jack-shay,  jack-shea  (jak'sha),  n.  In  Aus- 
tralia, a tin  quart-pot. 

Hobbles  and  Jack  Shags  hang  from  the  saddle  dees.  . . . 
A tin  quart-pot,  used  for  boiling  water  for  tea,  and  con- 
trived so  as  to  hold  within  it  a tin  pint-pot 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  209. 

jackson  (jak'son),  v.  t.  To  bother;  annoy. 
[Whalers’  slang.] 

Jackson  beds.  See  +bed1. 

Jackson-vine  (jak'son-vin),  n.  The  matri- 


Mirabilis  Jalapa.  ( b ) Ipomcea  Jalapa , of  the  southern 
United  States  and  tropical  America.  See  Mechoacan  root, 
underrootl. — Fusiform  jalap,  the  male  jalap  or  Orizaba- 
root,  Ipomcea  Orizabensis.— Sierra.  Gordo  jalap.  Same 
as  Tampico  jalap.  S eejalap. — Wild  jalap.  Same  as 
man-of-the-earth. — Woody  jalap,  the  male  jalap, 
jalapate  (jal'a-pat), «.  [jalap  + -ate.)  A salt 
of  jalapie  or  jalapinic  acid. 

a.  Same  as  jalapie. 


A cupriferous  argentite  from  Jalpa, 


of  jactare,  bA’ast:  see  jactation.'] 
given  to  bragging. 

jactus  (jak'tus),  n.  [L.,  a throwing,  < jacere, 
throw : see  jet1.]  In  law,  same  as  jettison 
(which  see) Jactus  lapilli  [Latin,  ‘throwing  of  a 

atone  ’],  in  civil  law,  a method  of  preventing  the  acquiring  ...  . - ... 

of  title  by  prescription.  The  real  owner  of  the  land  upon  jalapinic  (jal-a-pin  ik) 

which  another  was  building  went  upon  the  building  and,  jalpaite  (hal'pa-It),  n.  [Jalpa,  in  Mexico,  + 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  brought  for  the  purpose,  •’  -|  - - - 

threw  down  a stone  upon  the  land,  thus  challenging  the 
builder's  right.  Mexico, 

jaculator-fish  (jak'u-la-tor-fish"),  w.  A fish,  jam1,  v.  t.  4.  To  push  (a  bill  or  measure) 
belonging  to  the  family  Toxotidx,  which  has  through  the  regular  routine  of  a legislative 
been  credited  with  the  faculty  of  shooting  body  by  the  brute  force  of  a majority  con- 
drops  of  water  at  insects  on  low-hanging  trolled  by ‘the  machine,’ without  proper  con- 
branches  and  thus  securing  them.  This  story  sideration  or  discussion.  _ [Political  slang.] 
has  not  been  confirmed.  See  archer-fish.  W.  I.  Com.  Advertiser,  April  11,  1901. 
jaculiferous  (jak"u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  jaculum,  jam1,  _>i.rCenter  jam,  in  j“™(lf«>%Jli“i  fonned_on 
dart,  + ferre,  bear,  + -bus.]  Bearing  prickles  ' 


mony-vine,  Lycium  vulgare.  .... 

jack-spaniard,  n.  2.  In  the  British  West  . or  spine-like  darts.  _ Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Indies  and  Guiana,  a large  wasp  of  the  genus  jacupirangite  (jak,/u-pi-ran'jit)?_  n.  _ [ Jacupi - 


Polistes  which  suspends  its  nests  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  or  the  branches  of  trees. 

That  long  black  wasp,  commonly  called  a Jack  Span- 
iard, builds  pensile  paper  nests  under  every  roof  and 
shed.  Kingsley,  At  Last,  v. 

jack-spring  (jak'spring),  n.  Iu  pianoforte- 
making, a spring  that  pulls  the  jack  back  or 
down  after  it  is  released.  See  cut  under 
pianoforte. 

jack-strip  (jak'strip),  n.  A strip  of  insulating 


ranga,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  + -ife2.]  Inpetrog., 
a group  of  phaneric  igneous  rocks  of  some- 
what variable  composition  associated  with 


an  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  a stream,  but  which  does  not 
reach  either  shore. — Stream  j am.  Same  as  center  kjam. 
— To  shoot  a Jam,  in  lumbering,  to  loosen  a log- jam  with 
dynamite. — Wing  Jam,  in  lumbering,  a jam  which  is 
formed  against  an  obstacle  in  the  stream  and  slants  up- 
stream until  the  upper  end  rests  solidly  against  one  shore, 
with  an  open  channel  for  the  passage  of  logs  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

2 


of  augite  : others  are  nearly  pure  ilmenite  with  scattered 
crystals  of  augite.  Derby , 1891.  e 
jade1,  v.  t.  4t.  To  make  a fool  of ; scorn. 

I do  not  now  foole  my  selfe,  to  let  imagination  iade 
_ ...  _ _ mee.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5.  178. 

material  which  forms  the  support  of  a group  jadeitite  (ja'dlt-it),  n.  [jadeite  + -ife2.]  In 
of  jacks  upon  a telephone  switchboard.  petrog.,  a rock  composed  of  the  mineral  ja- 

jack-the-painter  (jak  " the  - pan  ' ter),  n.  In  jeite.  Also  called  jadeite-pyroxenite. 
Australia,  a very  acrid  green  tea  that  leaves  a Jadelot’s  furrows.  See  *fttrrow. 


nephelite  syenite.  One  variety  consists  of  titanifer*  jam-,  n.  2.  An  extra  pool  in  the  game  of  na- 
ous  augite,  with  magnetite,  ilmenite,  nephelite,  and  pe-  poleon. 

rovskite.  Another  variety  contains  a subordinate  amount  iam2  (jam),  V.l  pret.  and  pp.  jammed,  ppr. 

otbowj  oi-o  noorlv  Tv  lira  ilmmiito  with  Bpattnrpfi  “ . . . ’n  1 , t . x ni  * 1 

jamming,  [jam1,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  smear  or 


stain  on  or  in  the  mouth.  E.  E.  Morris,  Aus- 
tral English. 

jack- whip  (jak'hwip),  n.  In  pianoforte-mak- 
ing. Same  as  *whip,  12.  See  cut  under 
pianoforte. 

jacky,  n.  2.  A familiar  name  for  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  navy. 

jack-yard  (jak'yard),  n. 

A light  yard  used  to  ex- 
tend the  head  of  a square- 
cut  gaff-topsail : common 
on  English  yachts,  it 
differs  from  a sprit  in  that  the 
latter  is  kept  parallel  with  the 
topmast,  while  the  jack-yard 
is  carried  a-cockbill  — the  high- 
est end  raking  toward  the 
stern  when  the  yacht  is  on  the 
wind.  Also  known  as  a gaff- 
topsail-yard. 

jacky-breezer  (jak'i- 
bre',zer),».  Adragon-fly. 

jacky-winter  (jak  ' i - 
win"ter),  n.  A small  flycatcher, 


jadoo  (jii/do),  n.  [Hind.  Pers.  jddu,  Avestan 
yatu.]  In  India,  magic ; conjurers’  tricks ; an 
exhibition  of  apparently  supernatural  per- 
formances. 

Suddlioo  . . . said  that  Janoo  had  told  him  that  there 
was  an  order  of  the  Sirkar  against  magic.  . . . I said  that, 
if  there  was  any  jadoo  afoot,  I had  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  giving  it  my  countenance  and  sanction,  and  to 
seeing  that  it  was  clean  jadoo  — white  magic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  unclean  jadoo  which  kills  folk. 

Kipling,  In  the  House  of  Suddhoo,  in  Plain  Tales  from  Jam, 
[the  Hills,  p.  135. 


spread  with  jam:  as,  a slice  of  bread  thickly 
jammed. 

' ii.  intrans.  To  become  jam ; thicken  to 
the  consistency  of  jam.  [Colloq.] 

And  I did  so  want  that  jam  to  jam  properly. 

Ji.  Kipling,  Fatima,  in  Indian  Tales,  p.  737. 
jam4  (jam),  n.  [Sind hi  jam.]  The  title  of  cer- 
tain native  chiefs  in  northwestern  India. 

K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji,  the  cricketer,  had  been  adopted  by 
the  late  Jam,  but  the  adoption  was  set  aside,  with  Brit- 
ish sanction,  in  favour  of  a son  by  a Mahommedan  mother. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  112. 

jam5  (jam),  n.  [Hind.  Pers.  jamah,  jama,  a 
gown,  a robe.  Cf.  pajamas.]  In  England,  a 
kind  of  dress  worn  by  children  : so  called  from 
the  Hindu  jama,  a long  muslin  gown  worn  in 
India  by  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus. 

An  abbreviation  of  Jamaica. 


a,  jack-yard. 

Micrseca 


jama  (ja'ma),  n.  [Hind.  Pers.  jamah,  jama. 
jadoo-fiber  (ja'db-fi,/ber),  n.  A prepared  cocoa-  Cf.  ★ja»i3  and  pajamas.]  In  India,  a gown, 
nut-fiber  used  in  greenhouses  for  potting  especially  one  that  is  long  and  very  full,  folded 
plants.  into  many  plaits, 

j’adoube  (zha-dob').  [F.,  ‘I  adjust’:  see  Jamaica ‘cucumber,  discipline,  wood.  See 
adlib.]  An  expression  in  chess  by  which  a * cucumber,  etc.  _ , , . 

player  notifies  his  adversary  that  he  is  merely  jamaisine  (ja-ma'sm),  h.  Same  as  oeroerme. 
adjusting  one  or  more  pieces  on  the  board  jaman  (ja'man),  n.  [Hindi.]  lhe  truit  ot  the 
without  intending  to  play  either.  Any  form  jambolana,  Syzygium  Jamoolana. 
of  stating  the  fact  may  he  used.  jambava  (jam-ba'va),  n.  [Hind.  * jambava,  < 

iady  (ja'di),  a.  [jade1  + -y1.]  Vicious;  jambu,  jambu.]  In  India,  a liquor  prepared 
tricky;  ill-conditioned:  said  of  a horse.  from  the  fruit  of  the  jambu  by  fermentation. 


jambava 

It  is  stimulating  and  tonic  in  its  action  and  is 
a favorite  beverage  with  the  natives.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  V.  244. 
jamb-lining  (jam'lUning),  n.  A piece  of  light 
woodwork  set  up  against  a door-post  or  the 
like,  one  side  of  it  forming  the  jamb, 
jamborine  (jam'bo-rin).  n.  [ jambo(lana ) + -r- 
+ -free2.]  A white  crystalline  substance  of 
uncertain  composition,  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  jambolana  ( Syzygium  Jambolana). 
jambos  (jam'bos),  re.  [Prop-  pi.  of  jambo,  a 
form  of  janibu.  Hence,  NL.  Jambosa .]  The 
rose-apple,  Caryophyllus  Jambos,  a tree  of  East 
Indian  origin,  now  widely  cultivated  through- 
out the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe  for  the 
sake  of  its  fragrant  fruit,  and  also  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  subject.  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America  it  is  called  pomarosa.  See  rose-apple. 
Jambosa  (jam-bo'sa),  re.  [NL.(A.P. de  Candolle, 
1828,  adopted  from  Bumphius),  (.jambos,  a Eu- 
ropean form,  properly  pi.  of  jambo,  jambu,  the 
rose-apple. j An  untenable  name  for  Caryopliyl- 
lus,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Myrtacese. 
The  Malay  apple,  Caryophyllus  Malaccensis , the  clove, 
C.  aromaticus,  and  the  rose-apple,  C.  Jambos,  are  well 
known  species. 

jambosade  (jam'bo-zad),  re.  [ jambos , native 

name.]  The  rose-apple,  Caryophyllus  Jambos. 
Also  called  jambu  and  jamrosade. 
jambosine  (jam'bo-sin),  re.  [ jambosa  + -ine 2.] 
A colorless,  tasteless,  crystalline  alkaloid,  C10 
Hj  5O3N,  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Caryophyllus  Jambos.  It  is  without  physiolog- 
ical action. 

jamb-stone  (jam'ston),  re.  A block  or  slab  of 
stone  set  upright  at  the  side  of  a doorway  or 
window,  so  that  one  of  its  faces  forms  the 
jamb. 

James  (jamz),  re.  A sovereign;  the  sum  of 
twenty  shillings.  [Slang.]- James  Royal  (or 
Ryall),  a silver  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, having  the  figure  of  a sword  on  one  side,  and  vulgarly 
called  tlie  sword-dollar.  Jamieson,  Diet.  Scot.  Language. 

James-Lange theory.  See* theory. 

Jamin’s  tube.  See  *tube. 
jammer  (jam'er),  re.  In  logging,  an  improved 
form  of  gin,  mounted  on  a movable  frame- 
work and  used  to  load  logs  on  sleds  and  cars 
_ by  horse-power. 

jamon  (ha-mon'),  re.  [Sp.  jamon,  leg,  thigh, 
ham:  see  gammon'*.]  1.  A ham;  bacon.— 2. 
A guitar.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 
jam-pin  (jam'pin),  re.  A pin  driven  into  a hole 
which  is  drilled  or  cut  in  a joint,  to  prevent 
one  part  shifting  on  the  other, 
jam-riveter  (jam'riv"et-er),  re.  A pneumatic 
riveting-hammer  when  used  in  a frame:  so 
called  because  the  riveter  is  used  in  a con- 
tracted space. 

Janella  (ja-nel'a),  re.  [NL.  (Gray,  1838).] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Ja- 
nellidse. 

J anellidse  (ja-nel  'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL. , < Janella 
+ - idse .]  A family  of  pulmonate  gastropods 
consisting  of  slug-like  animals  with  no  lower 
tentacles  and  having  the  shell  in  the  form  of 
, an  internal  plate.  It  contains  the  genus  Janella. 
jangada,  re.  2.  The  tibourbou,  Apeiba  Tibour - 
bou : so  called  on  account  of  the  use  of  its  very 
light  wood  for  catamarans.  See  jangada,  1, 

_ and  *Hbourbou. 

janiceps  ( jan'i-seps),  re.  [NL.,<  L.  Janus,  Janus, 

+ caput,  head.]  A joined  twin  monster  the 
two  heads  of  which  face  in  opposite  directions. 
Janiform  (jan'i-f6rm),  re.  Eesembling  Janus ; 
two-faced. 

janizary,  re.  2.  A common  name  of  Clepticus 


sent  beautiful  surfaces, 
ern  Bookbinding,  p.  81. 

J anus,  re.  4.  A double  monster  with  the  two 
heads  looking  in  opposite  directions.  Also 
called  janiceps — Janus  blue,  brown,  colors.  See 
*blue,  etc.— Janus  green.  Same  as  diazin  *yreen.— 
Janus  orange,  red,  yellow.  See  *orangel,  etc. 

Jap.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  Japan. 
japaconine  (jap-a-ko'nin),  re.  [ japacon(it)ine .] 


jasmone 

IF.  Matthews,  Mod-  jararaca  (ja-ra-ra'ka),  re.  [Tupi  jararaca,  also 
jvraraca,  geraraca,  a large  serpent.]  A ven- 
omous snake,  Trimesurus  jararaca,  which  in- 
habits a large  portion  of  Brazil  south  of  the 
Amazon.  It  reaches  a length  of  six  feet  and 
is  of  a gray  color  with  darker  cross-bands, 
jarave  (ha-ra'va),  re.  [Tarascan.]  A national 

,_r ...  L w ^ c((c_  dance  of  the  Tarascan  Indians  in  Mexico.  C. 

jTpale-yellow  amorphous  alkaloid,  CogH^Ojo-  . ^wnholtg,  Unknown  Mexico,  II.  382. 

A (?),  prepared  by  heating  japaconimne  with  jardiniere,  re.  3.  A mixture  of  vegetables 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid.  stewed  in  their  own  sauce;  also,  various  vege- 

japaconitine  (jap-a-kon'i-tin),  re.  [ Japlanese ) ta]]les  used  together  as  a garnish — Alajardi- 
+ aconite  + -ine*.]  A colorless,  toxic,  crystal-  with  a few  vegetables,  as  peas,  two  or 

line  alkaloid,  CeeHgoOoiN,  or  more  probably  fce,^alT?.t- 

c34H49°llN,  found  in  Japanese  aconite  (kuza-  ^anmerf  A^ef^Wn  [°rlFi“  not  ascer- 
uzu)  from  Aconitum  Japonicum.  It  melts  at  • ‘ ned'J  _ A sea-shore  worm  used  for  fish-bait. 
184-186°  C.  and  closely  resembles  aconitin  in  J^r£.onaPhasia  (jar^gon-a-fa'zia),  n.  [NL.,  < 
many  respects.  jargon*-  + NL.  aphasia .]  A defect  of 

Japan  cedar,  moth.  See  *cedar,  *mothX.  speech  in  which  several  words  are  run  into 

japan,  v.  t.  2.  To  invest  with  the  black  coat  ?,ne  ??  a?  f0  ,be  unintelligible.  Buck,  Med. 

Handbook,  I.  414. 

a. 


,-*■ — , 2.  To  invest  with  the  black  coat 

of  a clergyman;  ordain.  [Slang.]  . , - — - 

My  friend’s  son  had  just  been  ordained  Deacon,  or,  in  Jar£0n6SClue  (jar-go- nesk'),  a,  [jargon1  + 
the  language  ot  the  day,  ■ japanned -esque.j  Havmgthecharacterof  jargon.  N.ED 
Sporting  Mag.,  XV  III.  283.  N.  E.  D.  jargonic1  (jar-eon 'ikl.  a.  tinrnnnl  4-  i 


Sporting  Mag.,  xvill.  283.  N.  E.  D.  jargonic1  (jar“gon'ik),  a.  [ jargon1  + -id 
Japanese  banana,  belladonna,  oak-motb.  See  *ba-  Eesembling  a jargon ; nonsensical  • as  » 
. nana’  etc.— Japanese  sardine-oil.  See  *oil.  jargonic  phrase.  e aS’  a 

paP_a-nes  ke-ri),  re.  [Japan-  jargoning  (jar'gon-ing),  re.  A confused  chat- 
spirit  or  genius JaPan6Se  Styl6’  ^ Japanese  Bering  or  gabbling;  a twittering  of  birds. 

Japanism,  re.  2.  A Japanese  idiom,  custom,  A^loled  h‘  ■ C^V  See 

or  peculiarity.— 3.  Fondness  for  Japanese  ‘ suPPose.d  “w  chemical  element 

things  or  customs.  P announced  as  associated  with  zirconium  in 

Japanize  (ja-pan'iz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  Ja-  has  ““been^onfi™^^011'  ItS  existence 

panized,  ppr.  J agonizing.  [Japan  + -izcJ  To  . . 

make  conformable  to  Japanese  ideas  or  cus-  J noref^+^aftL  V^ThTnsm/nf11  ’• 

toms  ; render  Japanese.  9°\  ff  + -ation.]  The  using  of  a jargon;  the 

Japanologist  (jap-a-nol'o-jist),  re.  [Japanolo-  jarositi'T'' a ■ ..  . 

gu  + A student  of  JaTmnnWv  * jarosite.  re.  Varieties  of  this  mineral  in  which  the 

TV  1 j ,• cuaent  01 .Japauology.  potaSBium  is  replaced  by  sodium  and  by  lead  have  been 

J apanology  (jap-a-nol  p -Jl),  re.  [japan  4-  called  nutrojarosite  and  plumbojarosite  respectively. 
-o-logy.]  The  scientific  study  of  the  people  of  jarosse  (zha-ros'),  «•  [F.]  Same  as  chickling 

Japan,  their  language,  literature,  history,  cus-  vetch  (which  see,  under  vetch). 
toms,  art,  etc.  jaroul,  re.  S eejarool. 

Japhetite,  Japhethite  (ja'fe-tit,  -thit),  re.  A jarul,  «.  S eejarool. 
descendant  of  Japheth,  the  son  of  Noah. 


jarvey  (jar  Vi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jarvied, 
ppr.  jarveying.  [jarvey,  re.]  To  drive  along, 
like  a hackney-coachman  or  jarvey. 
jarvil  (jar'vil),  re.  Same  as  chervil. 
jas  (zhas),  re.  [F.  jas,  in  sense  defined,  also  the 
stock  of  an  anchor,  < Pr.  jas,  ja.tz,  lit.  a layer 
or  bed,  (jazer,  lie,  < L.  jacere,  lie.]  A storage 
reservoir  or  basin  constructed  on  the  coast  of 
a tidal  sea,  into  which  sea-water  flows  at  high 
tide  and  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
furnish  the  feed  for  the  vats  or  basins  in  which 
salt  is  made.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  229. 


Janizary  ( Clepticus  parrot'). 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

parrte,  a labroid  fish  of  the  West  Indian  fauna. 
—Janizary  pedal.  See  *pedal. 

Janko  keyboard.  See  *keyboard. 

Jansenist,  re.  II,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Jansenists.— 2.  Noting  a style  in  decora- 
tion, especially  in  bookbinding,  characterized 
by  extreme  plainness:  especially  adapted  to 
levant  morocco  and  other  materials  which  pre- 


japish  (ja'pish),  a.  [jape  + -ishX.]  Like  a 
buffoon  or  jester;  inclined  to  jokes  or  tricks. 

Japoniant  (ja-po'ni-an),  re.  [NL.  Japonia,  Ja- 
. Pau.  + -an.]  A Japanese.  Hakluyt. 
japonic1  (ja-pon'ik),  a.  [NL.  Japonicus,  < Ja- 
ponia, Japan.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Japan  or  to  Japanese  customs. 
japonic2  (ja-pon'ik),  a.  [japonica,  n .,  3.]  No- 
ting an  acid,  a black  compound,  CjgHgOs  (?), 

formed  by  the  oxidation  of  eatechin Japonic 

earth.  See  *earth\ 

japonica,  re. 

(catechu). 

Japonism,  re.  [F.  Japonisme,  < Japon,  Japan, 

+ -isme,  E.  Asm.]  Same  as  Japanism. 

Japygidse  (ja-pij'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  ( Japyx 
( Japyg -)  + -idee.]  A curious  family  of  thy- 
sanurous  insects  of  the  suborder  Cinura,  hav- 
ing the  mouth-parts  free  and  the  anal  end  of 
the  body  provided  with  a pair  of  forceps. 

They  are  slender  in  form  and  resemble  young  earwigs. 

They  are  found  in  moss  and  in  shady  places  at  the  edges 
of  woods.  The  type  genus  Japyx  is  the  only  one  known. 

Japyx  (ja'piks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ' I a— ip.  son  of 
the  mythical  Daedalus,  and  founder  of  Japygia 
(Italy).]  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the 
thysanurous  family  Japygidse. 
jaquemase  (jak'we-mas),  n.  A reducing  fer- 
ment obtained  from  Eurotium  Orizw. 
jar1,  v.  t.  4.  To  drill  by  impact  or  percussion  ; 
use  an  impact  drill  or  drill-jar  upon.— 5.  To 
shock  or  surprise  (one)  with  some  sudden  or 
extraordinary  remark,  statement,  or  fact. 

_ [Humorous.] 

jar1  re.  6.  A tool,  used  in  drilling  wells  in  rock, 
consisting  of  two  long  and  flat  links  capable 
of  sliding  the  one  within  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  drill-hit  may  he  loosened  on  the  up 
stroke  in  case  it  has  become  jammed  in  the 
lock. 

jar3,  re.— Graduated  jar,  in  chem.,  a glass  jar,  usually  a 
tall  cylinder  of  moderate  diameter,  with  its  internal  capac- 
ity and  the  subdivisions  thereof  etched  upon  the  outside 
used  in  measuring  off  definite  volumes  of  a liquid 
wegater  jar,  in  chem.,  a cylindrical  jar  of  light  glass 

with  a flat  bottom,  usually  about  nine  inches  high  and  » ;> r~.  \«  — — >■>  -•  — 

one  inch  in  diameter,  used  in  the  determination  of  Mauntianum , a tree  of  the  family  Ochnacese 
fiSfhin™Ini-ean8  ^the  Nessler reagent,  and  in  general  occurring  on  the  Island  of  Mauritius:  or  its 

70d-,  ft  ^ed  from  the  fragrance  of  its 
of  various  quantities  of  the  same  coloring-substance  — showy  white  flowers. 

w^0im„J,S&  male^orr^ht^lSht^asT'and  + ~°np  £ 

furnished  with  a tin-plate  cap  or  cover,  used  by^gMs  ^ 

and  apothecaries  to  hold  solid  materials,  chiefly  dried  boils  at  258°  C.  and  has,  when  diluted,  an  odor 
herbs,  roots,  etc.  like  that  of  jasmine. 


3.  Same  as  terra  Japonica  n — American  jasmine,  (a)  In  the  West 

1 Indies,  the  cypress-vine,  Quamoclit  Quamoclit.  Also  called 

Indian  and  Barbados  pink.  ( b ) The  red  morning-glory, 
Quamoclit  coctrinea.  — Bastard  jasmine.  ( b ) The  ma- 
trimony vine,  Lycium  vulgare. — Crape  j asrnlne,  Taber- 
nsemontana  coro - 
naria,  a tender, 
ornamental  shrub 
of  the  dogbane  fam- 
ily, with  glossy 
green  leaves  and 
fragrant,  white 
flowers  1-2  inches 
across,  clustered  or 
single  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches : 
so  called  from  the 
crimped  margins 
of  the  petals.  Also 
called  East  In- 
dian rose-bay  and 
A dam’ 8 apple. — 

Native  Jasmine, 
in  Australia,  a small 
erect  shrub,  Ricino- 
carpos  pinifolius , 
of  the  spurge  fam- 
ily. Its  seeds  re- 
semble those  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  and 
yield  an  oil.— Red 
jasmine.  ( b ) The 
cypress-vine,  Qua- 
moclit  Quamoclit. 

— Rock -jasmine. 

See  -kAndrosace. — 

Wild  jasmine.  ( b ) 

In  the  Bahamas,  a naturalized  shrubby  plant,  Clerodend- 
rum  fragrans.  See  Clerodendrum  and  k glory -tree,  (c) 
In  the  West  Indies,  (1)  Faramea  odoratissima,  a shrub 
or  small  tree  of  the  madder  family,  one  of  the  plants  called 
— yr“  — w&d  coffee  ; (2)  species  of  the  genus  Ixora  (which  see). 

rCLoutrlntaeTnchea'htehgInd  jasmine-wood  (jas'min-wud),  re.  Diporidium 


Crape  Jasmine 

(7 abemamontana  coronaria). 
One  third  natural  size. 


jasper 

jasper  (jas'per),  v.  t.  [ jasper , ft.]  Same  as 
jasperize. 

jasperoid  (jas'per-oid),  a.  [jasper  + -oid.] 
Same  as  jaspoid. 

The  Townsend  ridges  are  described  as  a long  narrow 
line  of  outcropping  jasperoid  rocks. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  648. 

jaspilite  (jas'pi-iit),  re.  [Gr.  iacmg,  jasper,  + 
Xiffog,  stone.]  In  petrog.,  originally  an  acid 
igneous  Took  more  silicious  than  rhyolite ; as 
now  used,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  a rock 
consisting  of  hands  of  red  chert  and  hematite, 
jasp-opal  (jasp'6,/pal),  re.  Same  as  gasper-opal. 
jassid  (jas'id),  ».  and  a.  I.  re.  An  insect  of  the 
homopterous  familj-  Jassidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jassidse. 
jassoid  (jas'oid),  a.  and  w.  I.  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  b omopterous  superfamily  Jassoidea. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  Jassoidea. 

Jassoidea  (ja-soi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Jassus 
+ -oidea.]  The  homopterous  family  Jassidse 
considered  as  a superfamily, 
jatahy  (zha-ta-he'),  m.  [Brazilian.]  Same  as 
*jatoba. 

jati  (ja'te),  re.  [Mala yjati,  in  pohonjati,  teak- 
tree,  and  kdyu  jdti,  teak-wood.]  The  East 
Indian  teak,  Teetona  grandis.  See  teak  and 
Tectona. 

jatoba  (zha-to-ba'), ».  [Brazilian.]  Any  one  of 
several  Brazilian  species  of  large  leguminous 
trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Hymensea,  espe- 
cially H.  stilbocarpa.  They  yield  resins  sim- 
ilar to  that  obtained  from  the  more  northern 
H.  Courbaril.  See  Hymensea.  Called  also  jatahy. 
jatropha-oil  (jat'ro-fa-oil),  ft.  An  oil,  resem- 
bling castor-oil  in  composition  and  properties, 
obtained  from  the  seed  of  Jatropha  Curcas 
(Curcas  purgans)  and  J.  multifida.  Also  known 
as  curcas-oil  and  purqueira-oil. 
jatrophic  (ja-trof'ik),  a.  [Jatroph(a)  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  the  plant  genus  Jatropha,  espe- 
cially to  J.  Curcas  or  to  its  medicinal  seeds. 
jaun2  (j&n),  m.  [Beng.  ydn  (pronounced  jan), 
Hind,  yan , a vehicle,  < Skt.  ydna,  a vehicle,  < 
V'Ja,  a going,  walking,  way,  course,  go,  move, 
walk.]  A small  palanquin-carriage  such  as  is 
used  in  Calcutta  by  business  men  in  going  to 
their  offices. 

My  work  . . . wai  sedentary,  save  for  an  occasional  run 
in  an  office  jaun  to  the  Customhouse  or  elsewhere. 

E.  Braddan,  in  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  Oct,  1893,  p.  499. 

jaundice,  ft.  3.  Same  as  +grasserie.—  Catarrhal 

jaundice,  jaundice  occurring  as  a symptom  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts. — Hematogenous  jaun- 
dice, a yellowish  coloration  of  the  skin  due  to  blood- 
changes  and  not  to  the  presence  of  bile-pigments  in  the 
tissues. — Hepatogenous  jaundice,  jaundice  resulting 
from  disease  of  the  liver.— Malignant  jaundice,  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. — Obstructive  jaundice, 
jaundice  due  to  impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  the 
ducts. — Simple  j aundice.  Same  as  catarrhal  trjaundice. 
jaundice-root  (jan'dis-rbt),  n.  The  orange- 
root,  Hydrastis  Canadensis. 
jaune  antique  (zhon  on-tek').  [F.,  ‘old  yel- 
low.’] A variegated  and  crystalline  terra- 
cotta, seen  in  vases.  The  colors  are  black  and 
rich  saffron.  Meteyard,  Hand-book  of  Wedg- 
wood Ware,  Glossary. 

jaune  brilliant  (zhon  bre-yon').  [F.,  ‘bril- 
liant yellow.’]  A trade-name  for  cadmium 
sulphid  used  as  a pigment.  Also  known  as 
cadmium  yellow. 

jaune  Clair  (zhon  klar').  [F.,  ‘clear  yellow.’] 
A clear  yellow  or  canary-color  seen  in  Shvres 
porcelain. 

Jav.  An  abbreviation  of  Javanese. 

Java  wax.  Same  as  fig  *wax. 
javali  (ha-va-le'),  n.  [Also  javari ; S.  Amer.] 
The  South  American  peccary,  Dicotyles  labia- 
tus. 

Javan,  a.  II.  ».  A native  of  Java, 
javanine  (jav'a-nin),  «.  [NL.  javan(ica)  (see 
def.)  + -iree2.]  A colorless  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Calisaya  javanica.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates, 
javelin-fish  (jav'lin-fish),  n.  A fish,  Pomadasys 
hasta,  of  the  family  Hsemulidse,  found  along 
the  East  African  coast  and  through  all  the  In- 
dian seas. 

javilla  (ha-ve'lva),  n.  [Another  spelling  of 
Sp.  habilla .]  In  Panama,  same  as  *habilla,X. 
jaw1,  » — Big  jaw  or  lump  jaw,  actinomycosis  in 
cattle.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  97.—  Phossy  jaw,  ne- 
crosis of  the  jaw  in  phosphorous  poisoning. 

A case  of  death  from  phosphorus  poisoning  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  due  to  a 
recent  attack  of  “phossy  jaw.” 

Lancet , June  18,  1904,  p.  1763. 
jaw-chuck,  w.— Independent  jaw-chuck,  a chuck  in 
which  the  jaws  for  holding  the  work  do  not  move  radially 


jaw-clutch  (ja'kluch),  1 


together  as  in  the  self-centering  chuck,  but  are  movable 
and  adjustable  independently. — Inside  jaw-chuck,  a 
chuck  in  which  the  jaws  for  holding  the  work  move  from 
within  radially  outward  to  grip  hollow  cylinders  on  their 
inner  surfaces. 

A device  for  joining 
the  end  of  one 
shaft  to  the 
end  of  another. 
It  consists  of  a pair 
of  collars  one  of 
which  is  keyed  to 
the  end  of  each 
shaft.  One  of  the 
collars  is  free  to 
slide  axially  on  its 
shaft,  the  other 
being  fixed.  When 
the  movable  piece 
slides  toward  the 
a,  shaft  carrying  fixed  collar  c ; b,  key  ; other,  tongues  Oil 
d,  collar  moving  axially  on  shaft./,  pre-  nnp  pnf-pr  inWS  on 
rented  from  rotating  by  feather  e ; f,  shaft  ??? 
to  be  driven  by  the  engagement  of  the  OUie;\  ana  SO 

clutch ; g,  arm  for  throwing  clutch  in  or  out.  Unite  the  two 

shafts. 

jaw-fish  (jti/fish),  ft.  A name  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Opisthognathidse,  small  fishes  found  near 


Jaw-fish  ( Opisthognathus  macrognat hus). 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

the  rocky  bottoms  of  tropical  seas  and  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  the  upper  jaw. 
jaw-hole,  ft.  2.  An  openingin  the  ground;  the 
entrance  to  a cave  or  cavern.  Whitby  Glos- 
sary. [Prov.  Eng.  and  Sc.] 
jawing-tacks  (ja/ing-taks),  m.  pi.  Same  as 
jaw-tackle. 

jaw-me-down  ( ja'me-doun/''),  ft.  A domineer- 
ing arguer.  [Naut.  slang.] 
jaw-twister  (jo/twis^er),  ft.  A jaw-breaker. 

jay2,  ft.  1.  In  England  the  name  is  locally  given  to 
birds  that  are  not  jays  at  all,  including  the  Cornish  chough 
and  the  mistlethrush,  Turd  us  visaivorus. 

4.  In  angling,  a variety  of  artificial  flydressed 
with  blue  jay  feathers.— California  jay,  Aphelo- 

coma  californica,  a species  much  like  the  Florida  jay, 
but  lighter  below. — Siberian  jay,  Perisoreusinfaustus, 
a bird  allied  to  the  Canada  jay  or  whisky-jack  of  North 
America,  and  the  only  jay  belonging  to  a genus  common 
to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

jay-bird,  ft.  2.  A stupid  person;  a country 
simpleton;  a hay-seed:  same  as  Jay2,  3 (6). 
[Slang.] 

From  the  land  of  logs  and  peaches 
Came  a callow  jay-bird  dressed 

In  homespun  coat  and  breeches 
And  a gaudy  velvet  vest. 

Eugene  Field , in  Chicago  Daily  News,  July,  1886. 

jayhawk,  v.  t.  2.  To  strip  one  4-foot  length 
of  bark  from  (a  tan-bark  oak),  leaving  the  tree 
standing. 

J.  C.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Jesus  Christ ; (b) 
of  Julius  Csesar ; (c)  [I.  c.]  of  the  Latin  juris- 
consultus,  jurisconsult;  (d)  of  justice  clerk. 

J.  C.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Juris 
Civilis  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Junior  Deacon; 
(b)  of  the  Latin  Juris  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Law. 
jeanette-twill  (ja-net'twiF),  n.  Same  as 
jeanette. 

jean-twill  (jan'twil),  re.  Same  as  jean,  2. 
jebaru  (zha-ba-ro'),  n.  [Brazilian.]  Eperua 
purpurea,  a large  leguminous  tree  of  northern 
Brazil,  congeneric  with  the  wallaba  of  Guiana. 
The  natives  use  the  tough  hark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  musical  instruments. 

Jebb  process.  See  * process . 
jebel  (jeb'el),  re.  [A  European  rendition  of 
Ar.  jabal,  a mountain.]  Mountain  ; mount : a 
term  occurring  in  some  geographic  names  of 
Arabic  origin.  It  is  concealed  in  Gibraltar. 
jecolein  (jek-o-le'in),  re.  [L.  jec(ur),  liver,  + 
oleum,  oil,  + -ire2.]  One  of  the  fatty  princi- 
ples contained  in  cod-iiver  oil. 
jecorin  (jek'o-rin),  re.  [L.  jecur  (jecor-),  fiver, 
+ -in2.’]  An  organic  substance  possibly  de- 
rived from  protagon,  containing  both  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  It  is  found  in  nerve-tissue, 
in  the  liver,  in  muscle-tissue,  and  in  the  blood. 
It  reduces  cupric  oxidin  alkaline  solution. 
jeel2  (jel),  re.  [Manxjeeyl,jeeill,jeell,  Ir.  diogh- 
bhail,  Gael,  diobhail,  damage,  loss,  digbail,  dim- 
inution, < Ir.  Gael,  di-  neg.  + gabhail,  taking 
(see  gavel1).]  Damage ; trouble. 


jeniguana 

jeer-bitts  (jer'bits),  re.  pi.  The  bitts  to  which 
the  jeers  are  made  fast.  See  Jeer2, 
jeer-block  (jer'blok),  re.  A block  which  forms 
part  of  the  jeer-fall.  See  Jeer2  and  * jeer-fall. 
jeer-capstan  (jer'kap,/stan),  re.  A capstan 
placed  amidships  between  the  foremast  and 
mainmast  for  general  use,  as  for  stretching 
rope,  etc. 

jeer-fall  (jer'fal),ft.  A rope  rove  through  the 
_ jeer-blocks  which  together  form  the  jeers, 
jeetee,  re.  Same  asjefee. 
jeffing  (jef'ing),  «.  [Jeff1,  ft.]  A game  of 
chance  played  by  type-setters.  See  jejf1,  v. 
Jeffreysia(je-fre'zi-a),ft.[NL.  (Forbes,  1850).] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Jeffreysiidse. 
Jeffreysiidte  (jef-re-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Jejfreysia  + -idse.]  A family  of  trenioglossate 
gastropods,  of  the  order  Prosobranchiata. 
They  have  the  mantle  with  two  pointed  ciliated  appen- 
dages in  front,  the  tentacles  also  ciliated,  eyes  sessile  and 
situated  far  behind  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  marginal 
teeth  sometimes  absent,  and  the  shell  small,  thin,  and 
pellucid.  The  family  contains  the  genera  Jeffrey sia  and 
Dardania,  marine  forms  living  on  algai. 

jehad  (je-had'),  re.  See  jihad. 
jeju  (zha-zho'),  re.  [Tupi  (southern  Brazil) 
jejii  (Martius,  1863).]  A food-fish  belonging  to 
the  family  CliaracinuUe,  found  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America. 

The  “ jeju  ” and  agulha,  which  are  valued  as  food  fishes. 

Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1901,  p.  199. 

jejunectomy  (je-jo-nek'to-mi),  re.  [NL.  jeju- 
num + Gr.  ittroyri,  excision.]  Excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  jejunum. 

jejunitis  (je-jo-ni'tis),  «.  [NL.,  < jejunum  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  jejunum, 
jejunostomy  (je-jd-nos'to-mi),  re.  [NL.  jeju- 
num + Gr.  ordya,  mouth.]  The  establishment 
by  a surgical  operation  of  an  opening  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body  into  the  jejunum, 
jelab,  jellab  (je-lab'),  re.  [Ar.  jallabiya,  a 
long  blouse,  connected  with  jalldbi,  imported, 
jalba,  a foreign  country,  (.jalaba,  import.]  A 
cloak  with  a hood  worn  by  men  in  Morocco. 
Also  jelib. 

jelba  (jel'ba),  re.  [Appar.  < Ar.  jalba,  foreign 
country : see  *jelab.]  A large  coasting-vessel 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

jelloid  (jel'oid),  a.  and  n.  [ jell(y)  + - oid. ] 
I.  a.  Having  the  property  of  jelly ; similar  to 
a jelly. 

II.  n.  A medicated  tablet  or  lozenge  of 
gelatin. 

jelly1,  n.  4.  A jellyfish,  as  Aurelia  or  Cyanea. 
—Mineral  jelly,  a soft  semisolid  product  from  petro- 
leum, the  best  free  from  crystalline  paraffin,  extensively 
used  as  a basis  for  salves  and  ointments.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  different  processes,  and  sold  under  various  trade- 
names,  as  vaseline,  cosmoline , etc.  Also  called  petroleum 
jelly.—  Royal  Jelly,  the  especial  food  with  which  queen 
larvie  are  fed  by  the  worker  honey-bees. 
jelly1  (jeri),  v.  I.  trans.  To  make  a jelly  of ; 
reduce  to  the  consistence  of  jelly. 

ii.  intrans.  To  solidify  or  congeal ; become 
a jelly. 

jelly-leaf  (jel'i-lef),  re.  The  Queensland  hemp. 

See  Sida,  1. 

jelly-nut  (jel'i-nut),  re.  An  unripe  cocoanut  in 
which  the  kernel  is  still  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
scraped  out  in  the  form  of  a custard  or  jelly. 
See  cocoa1. 

jelly-powder  (jel'i-pou,/der),  «.  1.  A form 

of  gelatin  dynamite.  — 2.  A powdered  prepa- 
ration of  gelatin,  of  various  flavors,  used  in 
making  puddings,  etc. 

jelly-press  (jel'i-pres),  n.  A device,  worked 
by  hand,  which  presses  the  juice  from  fruits 
in  jelly-making. 

jelous,  jelousy.  Simplified  spellings  of  jealous, 

jealousy. 

Jemmy  Donnelly  (jem'i  don'el-i).  Any  one 
of  three  large,  valuable  timber-trees  of  Queens- 
land, Hyrsine  variabilis,  Euroschimisfalcatus  of 
the  cashew  family,  and  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 
The  last  is  also  called  Jimmy  Low  and  forest 
mahogany.  See  ironbark-tree.  [Colloq.,  Aus- 
tralia.] 

Jemmy  Jessamy  (jem//i  jes'a-mi).  A dandy ; 

a fop.  Also  used  attributively.  See  Jessamy,  re. 
Jena  glass.  See  *glass. 

je-ne-sais-quoi(zhe-n(e)-sa-kwo'),  «.  [F.,  ‘I 

know  not  what.’]  A something  one  can  not 
describe;  usually,  something  too  attractive 
to  be  expressed. 

jeniguana  (ha-ne'gwa-na),  «.  [Cuban  Sp. 
hemguana , from  a native  West  Indian  name 
(Pichardo).]  A luenraloid  fish,  Hsemulon  me- 
lanurum,  reaching  a length  of  about  one  foot, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  southward. 


jemguano 

jeniguano  (ha-ne'gwa-no),  n.  [Cuban  Sp. 


Jeniguano  ( Baihystofna  aiirolineatum). 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

heniguano  (Pichardo).]  A West  Indian  fish, 
Bathystoma  aurolineatum. 

Jenkins  (jeng'kinz),  n.  [A  common  English 
surname  used  (like  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson) 
as  a generic  name  for  an  otherwise  anonymous 
person.]  The  imaginary  name  of  a reporter 
of  “society  news”  and  social  gossip. 

Jenkinsia  (jeng-kin-zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Oliver  P.  Jenkins,  an  American  ichthy- 
ologist.] A genus  of  herrings  found  on  both 
southern  coasts  of  North  America. 

jenkinsite  (jeng'kinz-it),  to.  [Named  after  J. 
Jenkins  of  Monroe,  New  York.]  A ferriferous 
serpentine,  near  hydrophite,  occurring  as  an 
incrustation  on  magnetite  in  Orange  county, 
New  York. 

Jennerian  (je-ne'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  Edward 
Jenner  (1749-1823),  the  discoverer  of  the  pro- 
tective value  of  vaccination,  or  to  vaccination 
or  other  similar  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases. 

Jennerization  (,jen//e-ri-za'shon),  n.  [Jenner- 
ize  + - ation .]  Inoculation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  an  infectious  disease;  vaccination;  re- 
cently, the  inoculation  of  cattle  with  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  human  being,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  a modified  form  of  tuberculosis  as 
a protection  against  the  more  violent  form 
peculiar  to  cattle. 

Jennerize  (jen'e-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Jen- 
nerized,  ppr.  Jennerizing.  [ Jenner  (see  * Jen- 
nerian) + -ize.~\  To  vaccinate  or  inoculate, 
in  the  manner  practised  or  initiat  ed  by  Edward 
Jenner.  See  * Jennerization. 

jennet1,  n.  2.  The  female  ass ; a jenny. 
Tegetmeier  and  Southerland,  Asses  and  Mule 
Breeding,  p.  146. 

jenny,  n,  5.  A locomotive-crane;  a self-propel- 
ling crane  used  for  carrying  heavy  weights. — 
6.  Compasses  with  one  end  bent  inward. — 7. 
A stroke  in  English  billiards,  originally  a 
losing  hazard  made  from  balk  into  a middle 
pocket,  the  object-ball  being  near  the  pocket, 
but  below  it:  now  applied  to  any  acute-angled 
pocketing  placed  from  balk  to  a ball  outside, 
and  thence  into  any  of  the  four  pockets  beyond 
balk. — Silver  Jenny,  a common  name  of  Eucinostomus 
gula,  a fish  of  the  family  Gerridre,  found  from  Carolina 
to  Brazil. 

jentacular  (jen-tak'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  *jentacu- 
laris,  < L.  jentaculum,  an  early  breakfast,  < 
jentare,  breakfast:  see  *jentation .]  Relating 
to  breakfast. 

jentationt  (jen-ta'shon),  n.  [LL.  jcntatio(n-), 
(.jentare,  breakfast,  appar.  contracted  from 
*jejunitare,  < jejunus , fasting.  Cf.  dine,  dinner .] 
Breakfast. 

jeopardy  (jep'iir-di),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp .jeopar- 
died,  ppr.  jeopar dying,  [jeopardy,  ».]  To 
jeopardize:  as,  h e jeopardied  his  fame. 

jepard,  jepardy.  Simplified  spellings  of  jeopard, 
jeopardy. 

jequitiba(zha-ke-te-ba'),  n.  [Brazilian.]  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  large  Brazilian  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cariniana,  of  the  family 
Lecythidacese ; especially  C.  Brasiliensis  and  C. 
excelsa.  They  yield  an  astringent  bark  useful 
in  bowel  complaints,  and  a highly  prized 
hard,  tough,  durable  wood. 

Jerahmeelite  (je-ra'me-el-it),  n.  [Jerdhmeel 
+ -tte2.]  One  of  the  descendants  of  Jerah- 
rneel,  the  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  9), 
living  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah:  prob- 
ably an  Amalekite  or  Edomite  tribe  which 
afterward  was  absorbed  by  Judah. 

jerboa-kangaroo  (jer'bo-a-kang-ga-ro'1'),  to. 
One  of  the  bush-tailed  rat-kangaroos,  Betton- 
gia  cuniculus,  found  in  Tasmania. 

jerboa-mouse,  n.  2.  The  North  American 
jumping-mouse,  Zapus  hudsonicus. 

jerboa-rat  (jer'bo-a-rat''),  m.  A common  name 
for  the  small  rodents  of  the  genus  Eapatotis, 


found  in  Tasmania  and  the  desert  regions  of 
Australia.  The  best-known  species  is  H. 
mitchelli. 

jerfar  (jer'far),  n.  A fish,  Gymnarchus  niloti- 
cus,  found  in  the  Nile,  the  only  representative 
of  its  family,  remarkable  for  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  its  air-bladder,  which  resembles  that 
of  certain  ganoid  fishes  and  probably  func- 
tions similarly  as  an  imperfect  lung, 
jerib  (je-reb'),  to.  [Pers.  Hind.  Ar.  jarib.']  A 
Persian  measure  of  surface  equal,  in  various 
localities,  to  from  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  or 
from  1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 
jerk1,  to.  6.  In  golf,  a stroke  in  which  the 
club-head,  after  striking  the  ball,  digs  into 
the  ground. — 7f.  An  abrupt  witticism ; a 
sudden  sally  of  wit. — 8.  pi.  Chorea  or  tic. 
jerk-finger  (jerk'fing,i'ger),  to.  Same  as  trigger- 
finger.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  526. 
jerm  (jerm),  «.  [Also  germe;  F.  djerme,  It. 
germa,  <Ar .jarm.)  A trading- vessel  i n the  Le- 
vant; a vessel  rigged  with  large  lateen  sails 
and  used  on  the  Egyptian  coast  for  carrying 
passengers  and  freight. 

jerrawicke  (jer'a-wik),  TO.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A name  formerly  given  in  Australia  to  beer  or 
ale  made  in  that  country.  E.  E.  Morris,  Aus- 
tral English. 

jerry,  TO.  2.  A machine  for  shearing  fabrics. 
— 3.  The  jocular  uproar  or  noise  made  in  a 
printing-house  by  compositors  on  any  extraor- 
dinary occasion.  [Printers’  slang.] 

II.  a.  Defectively  or  flimsily  constructed ; 
jerry-built : as,  a jerry  house  ; a jerry  ship, 
jerryism.  (jer'i-izm),  to.  Building  in  an  unsub- 
stantial, flimsy  manner ; jerry-building. 

Jerry  Sneak  (jer'i  snek').  [ Jerry  Sneak,  tho 
cowardly  henpecked  ‘Mayor  of  Garratt,’  in 
Foote’s  play  of  that  name.]  A henpecked, 
mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

jersey,  to.  3.  [cap.]  A celebrated  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  which  originated  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  in  the  English  channel,  and  is  noted 
for  the  yield  of  milk.  Jerseys  are  the  smallest  of 
dairy  cattle,  with  rounded  bodies,  slender,  rather  short 


Jersey  Cow. 

legs,  small,  broad  head,  and  small,  waxy  horns,  often 
crumpled.  The  color  is  variable,  preferably  fawn  with 
dark  legs;  but  there  are  pure-bred  animals  of  various 
shades  of  yellow,  brown,  tan,  mouse-color,  light  red,  and 
even  black. — Blue  Jersey,  a sailor. 

jersey-blue  (jfsr'zi-blo'),  to.  An  American 
breed  of  large-sized  fowls  which  resemble  the 
langshan,  but  are  of  a bluish  color,  with  the 
hackle-  aud  sickle-feathers  nearly  black. 

Jerseyman  (jer'zi-man),  «.;  pi.  Jerseymen 
(-men).  An  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Jerusalem  chamber.  See  ★ chamber . — Jerusalem 
corn.  See  + Kafir -corn. 

jervic  (jer'vik),  a.  [jerv(ine)  + -ic.]  Same  as 
chelidonic. 

jeso  (je'so),  «.  [Sp.  yeso  = It.  gesso,  < L.  gyp- 
sum, gypsum.]  In  petrog.,  a bed  of  decom- 
posed gypsum. 


jewel-house 

jessakeed  (jes'a-ked),  n.  [Ojibwa  jessakkid .] 
A seer  and  prophet  whose  functions  are  those 
of  a shaman : used  to  designate  a particular 
class  of  shamans  of  the  Ojibwa. 

The  birch-bark  records  of  the  society,  and  the  mnemo- 
nic songs  on  birch-bark,  employed  by  the  Mide'  priests, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Jd'ssakld'd  and  the  Wkbend', 
which  represent  two  other  grades  of  Shamans. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  48. 

jessamin,  It.  A simplified  spelling  of  jessamine. 
jestful  (jest'ful),  a.  [ jest 1 + -/«!.]  Jesting  ; 
jolting ; given  to  jesting. 

Jesuit,  TO. — Jesuits’  bark.  (l>)  The  high-water  shrub, 

Ivafrutescens. 

Jesuitize  (jez'n-it-iz),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  Jesuit- 
ized,  ppr.  Jcsuitizing.  [Jesuit  + -ize.)  I.  trans. 
To  Jesuit. 

II.  intrans.  To  speak  or  act  as  a Jesuit. 

Jet  ware.  See  +ware 2. 

jet-black,  a.  II.  n.  A deep  black  color;  spe- 
cifically, an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  disazo 
type,  derived  from  disulpho-azo-benzene- 
alpha-naplithylamine.  It  dyes  wool  a deep 
bluish  black  in  a mildly  acid  or  neutral  bath. 
—Diamine  Jet-black  Cr,  OO,  RB,  and  SS,  direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  colors.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  a jet- 
black  in  a salt  bath. 

jet-burner  (jet'b^r^ner),  n.  A hollow  iron  or 
steel  casting  pierced  on  its  upper  surface  with 
a number  of  small  holes,  a .mixture  of  air  and 
vapor  comes  through  these  and  forms  jets  of  combustible 
vapor  or  gas,  which,  meeting  additional  air  from  tubes  in 
the  center  of  the  groups  of  small  holes,  gives  complete 
combustion  and  a blue  flame. 

jet-condenser  (jet'kon-den^ser),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus for  condensing  steam  by  injecting  into 
it  a jet  of  cool  water.  This  can  be  done  in  a vessel 
or  chamber  or  in  a pipe.  The  injected  water  mixes  with 
the  steam,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  apart 
. as  in  the  surface-condenser. 

jeterus,  w.  A spurious  "word,  due  to  a mis- 
reading or  typographical  error  for  icterus , as 
used  in  botany.  The  mistake  was  made  by 
Bisclioff  and  copied  by  Lindley  and  others. 
See  icterus , 2. 

jet-pile  (jet'pil),  n.  A wooden  or  iron  pile 
that  can  be  set  in  position  by  means  of  a jet 
of  water:  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  one 
driven  into  place  by  means  of  a pile-driver. 

The  pile  to  be  set  in  sand,  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  is  placed  upright,  with  the  point  rest- 
ing on  the  sand.  A length  of  gas-pipe  is  placed  close 
beside  the  pile,  the  upper  end  being  connected  to  a hose. 
When  a powerful  stream  of  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe,  the  jet  of  water  escaping  at  the  lower  end  stirs  and 
loosens  the  sand,  and  the  pile,  no  longer  supported  by 
solid  sand,  sinks  slowly  downward  by  its  own  weight,  the 
pipe  sinking  at  the  same  time.  When  the  pile  is  deep 
enough,  the  stream  is  cut  off,  and  the  sand  compacts 
around  the  pile,  holding  it  firmly  in  place.  A less  pow- 
erful jet  loosens  the  pipe,  and  it  can  be  withdrawn  and 
used  again.  Iron  piles  are  sunk  by  forcing  the  water 
through  the  hollow  pile,  the  jet  escaping  from  the  point 
or  toe  of  the  pile.  This  process  of  pile-sinking  is  called 
jet  pile-driving. 

jet-propeller  (jet'pro-peFer),  to.  A device  on 
an  air-ship  or  a vessel  for  throwing  a jet  of 
air  or  water  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  propel  the  vessel.  The 
fluid  is  taken  in  at  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel  and 
thrown  out  at  the  other  end,  the  reactive  energy  of  the 
jet  being  thus  utilized  to  drive  the  vessel  ahead. 

jet-propulsion  (jet'pro-puFshon),  to.  The  act 
or  process  of  propelling  a vessel  or  an  air-ship 
by  the  reaction  of  a jet  of  water  or  air  which 
is  set  in  motion  by  machinery  contained  in 
the  vessel. 

jet-pump,  to.  2.  Same  as  filter -pump. 
jet-slug  (jet'slug),  «.  A kind  of  slug, 
jet-valve  (jet'valv),  to.  1.  A starting-valve 
in  an  injector  or  inspirator. — 2.  The  valve 
controlling  the  water-jet  in  a jet-condenser, 
jeuderfegle  (zhedera'gl).  [F.,  ‘play  of  rule.’] 
In  ecarte,  a hand  on  which  it  is  right  to  stand, 
or  play  without  proposing;  also,  one  with 
which  it  is  right  to  refuse,  or  play  withont 
giving  cards. 

jew-balance  (jd'b&Fans),  TO.  The  name  given 
by  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ham- 
mer-headed shark. 

jewed  (jod),  a.  Having  a jewing,  or  jew- 
wattle,  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  as 
some  breeds  of  domesticated  pigeons, 
jewel-cup  (jij'el-kup),  n.  The  agate  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  compass-card.  It  has  a depres- 
sion or  socket  which  rests  upon  the  upright  pin  in  the 
center  of  the  compass-bowl  and  on  which  the  card  re- 
volves. 

Jewelers’  gold,  grain.  See  -kg old,  kgrainl.— Jewel- 
ers’ lathe,  vise.  See  klathei,  kvise l. 

jewel-house,  TO.  2j.  A house  or  place  in  which 
treasures  or  jewels  are  kept;  hence, -atreasury. 
— Master  of  the  jewel-house,  an  official  who  had  charge 
of  all  the  plate  used  for  the  table  of  the  king  or  of  a great 


jewel-house 


noble ; specifically,  one  who  had  charge  of  all  plate  and 
jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Phillips,  1706. 

Thomas  Cromwell ; 

A man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A worthy  friend.  The  king  has  made  him  master 

O’  the  jewel  house, 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy  council. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

jewely,  a.  2.  Covered  or  adorned  with  jewels, 
jewfish,  71.  ( h ) In  New  South  Wales,  a name  of  two 

or  more  species,  all  fishes  of  large  size,  as  Sciaena  antarc- 
tica  and  Glaucosoma  hebraicum.  Sciaena  antarctica  is 
the  kingflsli  of  the  Melbourne  market.  Sciaena  is  called 
dewfish  in  Brisbane.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Scisenidae. 

E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

jewhood  (jo'liiid),  n.  Judaism;  the  state  or  f- 
condition  of  being  a Jew.  Carlyle. 

Jewish  fasts,  festivals.  See  +fasfi,  * festival . 
Jewism,  n.  2.  A characteristic  of  the  Jews 
or  of  their  method  of  speech ; a Jewish  idiom, 
jew-lizard  (jo'liz//ard),  n.  A large  lizard,  Ain- 
phibolurus  barbatus,  of  the  family  Agamidse. 

It  is  found  in  Australia,  where  it  is  known 
also  as  the  bearded  lizard  from  the  frill  of 
spines  beneath  the  throat, 
jew-monkey  (jd,mung//ki),  n.  A name  for 
two  very  different  species  of  monkey,  one, 
Pithecia  chiropotes,  from  northern  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  common  macaque,  Macacus  cyno- 
mulgus,  of  southern  Asia:  supposed  to  be 
given  on  account  of  the  beard. 

Jews'-stone,  n.  3.  Crystallized  iron  pyrites 
or  pyrite,  early  used  as  a gem. 
jew- wattle  (jo'wotU),  n.  Same  as  jewing. 

The  next  important  point  is  the  beak  wattle,  which 
should  appear  (in  the  1 iragocu)  on  the  upper  mandible 
alone,  lower  or  jew  wattle  being  a fault.  Book  of  Pigeons. 
jezail  (je-zU',  or  -zal'),  «.  [Also  jizail,  juzail ; 

< Pers.  jazd'il.]  A long  and  heavy.  musket 
fired  from  a rest,  used  by  Asiatic  tribes, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  the  jingal. 

All  night  the  cressets  glimmered  pale 
On  Ulwar  sabre  and  Tonk  jezail, 

Mewar  headstall  and  Marwar  mail, 

That  clinked  in  the  palace  yard. 

R.  Kipling , The  Last  Suttee,  st.  2. 


which  carries  the  hoisting-tackle.  The  boom  is 
supported  by  a rotating  column  and  by  a bracket  and 


jin 

cast-iron  rocker  : much  used  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
region. — Harz  jig,  in  mining,  the  side-piston  jig  which 
had  its  development  in  the  Harz  mountains  of  Germany. 
— Krom  jig,  in  mining,  an  air-jig  in  which  the  separation 
of  minerals  of  different  specific  gravity  is  effected  by 
pulsating  blasts  of  air. 

jig,  V.  t. — To  jig  up  ( naut .),  to  set  up  with  the  jig : said 
of  the  throat  and  peak  of  a sail, 
jiga  (je'ga),  n.  [Given  as  from  “Chinese 
jiga,  mimic  me.”]  The  name  in  China  for  any 
wasp  which  stores  up  caterpillars  as  food  for 
its  young.  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  92. 
jig-backed  (jig'bakt),  a.  Having  a crooked  or 
twisted  back. 

It  was  discovered  that,  from  a wrench,  she  [a  mare]  was 
also  jig-backed.  Sporting  Mag.,  VIII.  262.  N.  E . D. 

jig-brow  (jig'brou),  n.  In  mining,  an  under- 
ground railroad  operated  by  gravity : same  as 
jig,  6 (b).  [Eng.] 

jig-drilling  (jig'driUing),  n.  The  process  of 
dialling  holes  the  location  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a jig  or  templet.  The  holes  may  be 
Jib-crane.  located  very  accurately  in  this  manner,  and  any  number 

a,  mast  pivoted  below  and  above ; 6.  Jib  or  boom  supporting  trol-  of  pieces  can  be  drilled  with  the  holes  in  the  same  rela- 
ley;  c,  trolley  traversing  jib  ; d,  strut;  e,  hoisting-cham  and  block  ; tive  position. 

^,T-ger.;,SmMr11C'f0r  hil"d'‘,,e  hoist,  traverse  of  trolley,  and  jig_dyer  (jig  ' (ft  « fer),  11.  A dyeing-machine 

largely  used  for  dyeing  cloth  a solid  color  in 


counterweiglits,  or  is  pivoted  to  a fixed  column.  Many 
types  are  in  use,  operated  by  hand  or  by  electric  or  pneu- 
matic motors. 

jib-foresail  (jib^or^sal),  it.  The  first  bead-sail 
forward  of  the  foremast  on  a fore-and-aft  ves- 
sel, which  sets  on  the  forestay, 
jib-headed  (jib'hed/''ed),  a.  Having,  as  a sail, 
its  head 


the  open  or  full  width.  It  consists  of  a dye-vat  above 
which  are  two  rolls  upon  which  cloth  may  be  wound. 
The  cloth  passes  through  the  dye  liquor  back  and  forth 
from  one  roll  to  the  other  until  the  dyeing  process  is 
completed. 

jig-filing  (jig'fi'Ting),  n.  The  process  of  filing 
to  a definite  size  or  outline  by  the  use  of  a jig 
or  templet. 


jigged  (jigd),  m Made  in  a jig;  hence,  aceu- 


\ublee  Baksh  Punjabi  .Tat  found  a hide-bound  flail, 
Chimbu  Singh  from  Bikaneer  oiled  his  Tonk  jezail. 

R.  Kipling,  What  Happened,  st.  8. 


Jezebelian  (jez-e-bel'ian),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a Jezebel ; impudent ; wicked. 

Jezebelish  (jez'e-bel-ish),  a.  Same  as  * Jeze- 
belian. 

jeziah  (jez'ya),  n.  [Pers.  Ar .jizyah.]  A poll- 
tax  imposed  by  Mohammedan  law  on  non- 
Mohammedan  subjects ; specifically,  that  ex- 
actedby  the  Mogul  emperors  in  India.  N.  E.  I). 

J.  G.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  Junior 
Warden. 

jharal  (ja'ral),  n.  [E.  Ind.] 
thar,  Semiiragus  jemlaicus,  one  of  the  wild 
goats. 

jhobu  (jo'bo),  n.  [A  Tibetan  name.]  A small 
breed  of  cattle,  used  as  beasts  of  burden  in 
Tibet : a local  name  adopted  by  various  writers. 

A cross-breed  of  horned  cattle  called  jhobu. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  153. 

jhow  (jou),  11.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hindi  jhaxi, 
< Skt.  jhawulca.]  The  Indian  tamarisk,  Tama- 
rix  Indica,  a shrub  or  small  tree  found 
throughout  India  in  the  marshes  of  rivers  and 
along  the  sea-coast.  Its  wood  is  used  princi- 
pally as  fuel  and  the  smaller  twigs  are  used 
for  thatching  and  basketry. 

JHVfl.  See  Jehovah. 


pyramidal  or  like  an  inverted  V.  All  head-sails 
and  gaff-topsails  are  jib- headed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  style  of  square-headed  gaff-topsaiL  See  •* jack- 
yard . 

jib-header  (jib'hed/,er),  n.  A sail  whose  head 
is  shaped  like  the  head  of  a jib.  See  *jib- 
headed. 

jib-iron  (jib'E'ern),  n.  Naut.,  tbe  thimble  in 
the  clue  of  a jib. 

jib-machine  (jib'ma-shen//),  n.  In  mining,  a 
machine  for  cuttiug  coal,  iu  which  the  frame 
carrying  the  cutting-tools  is  mounted  on  the 
end  of  a jib,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  around 
and  worked  at  various  angles, 
jib-netting,  n — Flylng-Jlb  netting,  a safety  netting 
rigged  under  the  flying-jib  boom. 

jiboggan  (ji-bog'an),  n.  [From  a variant  form 
of  the  Algonkin  original  of  toboggan.']  A 
large  sled  on  runners.  [New  Eng.] 


rately  made.  See  *jig,  6 (d). 
jigger1,  it.  2.  (m)  A clutch  for  attaching  mine-cars 
to  a haulage  rope,  consisting  of  a vertical  rod  with  side- 
hooks  which  hold  by  biting  the  rope  as  the  rod  turns. 
Barrowman,  Glossary. 

7.  An  illicit  still. — 8.  A leaded  hook  or 
gang  of  hooks  used  without  bait  for  catching 
fish  by  jigging.  See  jig,  6(c). — 9.  A machine 
used  for  dyeing  cloth.  See  *jig-dyer. — 10.  In 
golf,  a club  with  an  iron  head,  between  a 
inashy  and  a mid-iron,  used  for  approaching. 
— 11.  In  wireless  teleg.,  a small  transformer 
used  for  regulating  and  maintaining  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  a 
coherer.— 12.  In  the  Royal  Mint,  a small 
weight  which  it  is  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  add  to  a given  number  of  coins  to  make  an 
exact  pound  in  weight.  W.  J.  Hosking,  Royal 
Mint.  N.  E.  D. 


jiboo  (ji-bo')i  t-  In  lumbering,  to  remove  a jigger1,  v.  t.  2.  To  pull  (a  log)  by  horse- 


_ _ grab  from  (a  log). 
Grand  jiboya  (ji-bd'ya),  n, 
boa-eonstnctor. 


,,  , T iib-POSt  (jib'post),  n. 

Tbe  East  Indian  0J>  tjen,iek ; the  vertical  member  which  sup- 


[Tupi  (Martius).] 

The  post  of  a jib-crane 


power  over  a level  place  in  a slide. 

Tbe  jigger-block  (jig'er-blok),  n.  A block  having 
the  strap,  whether  of  rope  or  metal,  continued 
out  so  as  to  furnish  a convenient  means  of  se- 
curing it. 

jiggering  (jig'er-ing),  n.  In  ceram.,  the  pro- 
cess of  making  plates  and  saucers,  and  other 
flat-ware,  on  the  jigger.  See  jigger1,  2 («). 

A sail  that  sets  on 


ports  the  arm  or  jib  of  a crane  or  derrick, 
jib-traveler  (jib'trav',el-er),  n.  Naut.,  the 
large  iron  ring  to  which  the  tack  of  a cutter- 

yacht’s  jib  is  made  fast.  This  ring  encircles  the  jigger-sail  (jig'er-sal),  11. 
bowsprit,  and  is  run  in  and  out  on  that  spar  by  means  of  a jigo-er-mast. 
an  outhaul  and  an  inhaul  respectively.  The  jib  is  always  tiin'ov  tnlr^ll  « Xn  u t nhnnrlv- 

set  flying,  the  halyards  and  sheets  being  hooked  in  and  Jigger-tackle  (jig  er-tak  1),  It.  Naut,  anancly- 
unhooked  as  the  sail  is  set  and  taken  in.  billy  used  about  decks  ; a watch-tackle, 

jicama  (he'ka-ma),  n.  [Nahuatl  xicama,  or  jigging  (jig'ing),  n.  The  sifting,  dressing,  or 
xicamatl.]  In  Mexico,  a name  applied  to  sev-  sorting  of  ore  by  means  of  a jigging-machine. 
eral  edible  roots,  especially  to  that  of  the  jiggle,  v.  II.  trans.  To  jerk  or  joggle  slightly, 
yam-bean,  Cacara  erosa,  a leguminous  plant  jiggle  ( jig'l),  n.  A slight  joggle ; a quick  jig- 
with  a sweetish,  turnip-like  rootj.  which  may  gling  movement. 


be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  This  plant  is 
now  widely  spread  throughout  the  tropics. 

(he'ka-ra),  it.  [Amer.  Sp.  jicam,  < 


t.  To  cut  with  a jig-  or 


oco  wcntH/wK.  iicara  ( 

jib1,  ».  2.  The  boom  of  a derrick ; tbe  inclined  J Naliviatl  xicalli,  the  calabash-tree.] 
strut  iu  a derrick,  which  can  be  swung  in  a ag  cainbash-tree.  Compare  *higuera.— 2.  Same 
vertical  as  well  as  a horizontal  plane — Flying-  as  calabash,  1.— 3.  In  metal.,  a small  bowl 
jib  halyards.  &ee+halyard  — Jib-and-staysail-jack,  . + f K4iVAT.  oTnalp>flm  Philli/n and 

a sailors’  name  for  a nervous,  fussy  officer  who  keeps  the  USea  m testing  SI l VCl  amalgam,  x * 

watch  unnecessarily  on  the  move  trimming  and  making  Bauerman , Elements  01  Metallurgy,  p.  74o.  ^ vni. 

and  shortening  saiL— Up  Jib!  ( naut .),  a command  to  jicote  (he-ko'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Nahuatl  Wjn-banC  (iim'bang) 
as  I told  him  that,  he  up  jib and  went  off.  xicotli.)  The  name  given  in  Mexico  to  any  lim-hinder  fiim'biii,/< 


[W.  Ind.  Sp.,  from 


'Dialect  Notes,  II.  vi.  stinging  burrowing  bee. 
jibaXO  (he'ba-ro),  ».  [Also  gibo.ro ; W.  Ind.  Sp.  jicotera  (he-ko-ta  ra),  n. 
jibaro,  rustic,  savage,  wild:  from  an  aborigi-  nest  of  a jicote 
nal  word;  of.  Taino  zibao,  mountain  region.]  jiff2,  (jif),  n 
One  of  the  poorer  class  of  native  peasantry  in  a jiff. 

Porto  Rico.  F.  A.  Ober,  Our  West  Indian  jiffle  (jif'l), 

Neighbors,  p.  231. 
jibbah  (jib'a),  n.  Same  as  jubbdh. 
jibber2  (jib'dr),  v.  i.  See  gibber1. 
jibbong,  n.  Same  as  *geebung. 
jib-boom,  n — Flylng-Jlb  boom,  the  light  spar  that 
rests  on  the  jib-boom  and  that  is  rigged  out  ahead  of  the 
latter.— Jib-boom  guys.  See  *guyl. 
jibby-horse  (jib 'i-h6rs),  n.  A showman’s 
horse  covered  with  gaudy  trappings, 
jib-crane  (jib'kran),  n.  A crane  having  a 
horizontal  boom  on  which  travels  a trolley 


jig-saw  (jig'sa), 
scroll-saw. 

,T’  ' jiguagua  (he-gwa'gwa),  it.  _ _ 

i.  name  an  aboriginal  name.]  A West  Indian  name 
of  Caranx  hippos,  a carangoid  fish  found  ou 
both  coasts  of  tropical  America, 
jilt,  n.  2.  Same  as  gillet.  Scott,  Old  Mortal- 
ity, viii. 

im-bang  (jim'bang),  it.  Same  as  *jing-bang. 
jim-binder  (jim'bm,/der),  n.  Same  as  *bindei j 


[Mex.  Sp.]  The 


10. 


jim-crow,  **.  2.  In  milling,  a crowbar  having 
at  one  end  a claw  similar  to  a hammer-claw. 
Short  for  jiffy : as,  he  was  off  in  jimjam,  n,  3.  pi.  Oddities;  fads. 

jimmy-legs  (jim'i-legz),  n.  A cant  name  for 

. , v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jiffled,  ppr.  the  master-at-arms  in  the  United  States  navy. 

jiffling.  [Imitative  variant  of  shuffle.]  To  jj.mmy  Low  (jim"i  Id').  The  timber-tree 
shuffle  with  the  feet.  [Prov.  Eng.]  called  forest-mahoganv,  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

jig,  n.,  6.  ( d ) An  appliaince  used  in  the  manufacture  of  g Eucalyptus,  ironbark-tree,  and  * Jemmy 

articles  on  the  interchangeable  system,  whereby  exact  ,,  ,,  Jfr  'i 

uniformity  of  dimension  is  secured.  The  blank  to  be  Donnelly.  LLoiloq.,  Austialld.J  __ 
operated  on  is  attached  to  the  jig,  and  the  latter  compels  Jimmy  Squarefoot  (jim,/i  skwar  fut).  A 
all  holes  to  come  at  determinate  distances,  and  all  profiles  gai[orsi  name  for  the  devil ; the  nautical  Luei- 
to  measure  alike  when  machining  is  completed,  with-  „ qq+qt1 

out  calibration  and  measurement.  ( e ) Naut.,  a tackle  Ier  01  •sd-iau.  . 

made  fast  to  one  end  of  the  throat  and  peak  halyards  so  jjjj  (jin),  n.  [Perhaps  another  US©  of  gtU*  (a 

as  to  get  an  extra  purchase  after  the  regular  hauling  part  A tap  poie  use(J  jn  connection 

has  been  belayed.-  Collom  jig,  m mtmng,  an  ore-jig  in  w_ th  rQp1  ^ ta(,kk>  to  raise  heavy  objects. 


which  the  plungers  are  depressed  by  the  blows  of  a heavy 


jina 

jina  (jin'a),  re.  [Skt.]  The  overcomer:  a 
Buddha,  or  a Jain  saint, 
jing  (jing),  v.  [Imitative,  like  ring2,  ting,  chink, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  To  ring. 

II.  trans.  To  ring  or  jingle, 
jing  (jing),  n.  [jing,  i\]  A short,  sharp  ring, 
jing-bang  (jing'bang),  n.  [Also  jim-bang ; an 
invented  term.]  ‘Shebang’;  concern;  thing: 
used  only  in  the  phrase,  ‘the  whole  jing-bang.’ 
[Slang.] 

jingle,  n.  6.  A two-wheeled  car  (like  the  Irish 
jingle)  used  in  some  parts  of  Australia.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English, 
jingle-bell  (jing'gl-bel),  n.  In  the  engine- 
room  of  a steamboat,  a bell  hung  upon  a 
spring  and  controlled  by  a cord  or  wire  from 
the  pilot-house.  When  rung,  its  jingling  sound  sig- 
nifies that  all  is  clear  or  ‘ full  speed  ahead,’  or,  after  enter- 
ing a slip  or  dock,  that  the  boat  is  fast. 

jingle-jangle  (jing'gl-jang'/gl),  v.  i.  To  make 
a jingling  sound. 

jingling  (jing'gling),  re.  1.  A continued  ring- 
ing ; a lively  noise  of  bells,  or  the  like  clink- 
ing.— 2.  A game  in  which  the  players  are 
blindfolded  and  try  to  catch  one,  called  the 
‘ jingler,’  who  is  not  blindfolded  and  who  jin- 
gles a bell  to  attract  their  attention  and,  if 
skilful,  to  divert  it.  Also  called  jingling-match. 
jingling-match  (jing'gling-mach),  n.  Same 
as  * jingling , 2. 

Jingo  ( jing'go),  v.  t.  To  force  to  a certain  course 
of  action  by  the  influence  of  the  Jingo  spirit, 
that  is,  an  aggressive  bellicose  patriotism. 
Jingoist  (jing'go-ist),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Same  as 
Jinqo,  2. 

II.  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  qualities  of 
Jingoism. 

jink2  (jiugk)j  n.  [Imitative;  at.  jing,  chink,  etc.'] 
The  sharp  jingle  of  coins;  hence,  coin  itself; 
chink.  [Slang.] 

jinker,  n.  2.  pi.  An  Australian  contrivance  much 
used  in  the  bush  for  moving  heavy  logs  and 
trunks  of  trees.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  wheels 
with  their  axletrees  joined  by  a long  beam,  under  which 
the  trunks  are  suspended  by  chains.  Its  structure  is 
varied  in  town  for  moving  wooden  houses.  Called  in 
^ England  a whim.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
jinket  (jing'ket),  v.  i.  [Imitative  of  quick  mo- 
tion; cf.  jink.]  To  frolic  and  romp;  fling  or 
dance  about. 

jinkle  (jing'kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  jinkled, 
ppr.  jinkling.  [Imitative;  cf.  * jinket.']  To 
move  with  quick,  nimble  action;  dart  and 
swerve. 

jinny,  n.  3.  The  traveler  on  the  arm  of  a crane 
from  which  the  bight  of  the  chain  and  the 
hook-block  of  the  crane  depend, 
jinny-road  (jin'i-rod),  n.  In  mining,  a jig;  a 
gravity-road  in  a coal-mine, 
jinny-spinner  (jin'i-spin"er),  n.  A sailors’ 
name  for  the  cockroach  found  on  board  ships, 
jinrikisha  (jin-rik'i-sha),  v.  i.  To  go  about  in 
a jinrikisha. 

jin-sen  (jin-sen'),  n.  The  camp  fan,  an  old 
type  of  flat  feather  fan  used  in  Japan.  C.  M. 
Salwey,  Pans  of  Japan,  p.  20. 
jipijapa  (he-pe-lia'pa),  re.  [Yunca  Indian,  in 
Ecuador;  the’ name  of  a town  in  Ecuador.] 
1 . A kind  of  grass  used  in  Ecuador  for  making 
hats. — 2.  A hat  made  of  the  jipi  japa  grass. 
These  hats  are  not  of  the  best  grade.  The  name  is  fre- 
quently given  to  all  the  straw  hats  more  commonly 
known  as  Panama  hats. 

Ecuador  is  the  real  home  of  the  hats  wrongly  designated 
under  the  name  of  “panama.”  . . . Everywhere  in  Latin 
America  the  hat  is  known  under  the  name  of  jipijapa,  in 
honor  of  the  city  where  its  manufacture  was  first  started. 
It  is  only  in  Europe  or  outside  of  the  producing  countries 
that  this  hat  receives  the  name  of  a city  which  does  not 
'make  it.  The  finest  hats  are  made  in  Jipijapa  and  at 
Montecristi,  in  the  province  of  Manabi,  Ecuador,  this  in- 
dustry being  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  country. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1901,  p.  206. 

jiquilite  (he-ke-le'ta),  n.  [Nabuatl  xiuhquilitl, 
< xihuitl,  turquoise,  + quilitl,  plant.]  In 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  indigo- 
plants  Indigofera  Anil  and  I.  tinctoria. 
jirble  (jer'bl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp .jirbled,  ppr.  jir- 
hling.  [Imitative.]  I.  intrans.  To  spill  over, 
as  liquid  from  an  unsteady  vessel,  with  appa- 
rently some  reference  to  its  gurgling  sound: 
as,  a jirbling  tub. 

II.  trans.  To  pour  out  (a  liquid)  with  an 
unsteady  hand:  as,  he  jirbles  out  a dram. 
N.  E.  D. 

jirga,  jirgah  (jer'gfi),  n.  [Afghani?]  A council 
of  elders  or  head  men  among  the  Afghans. 

A jirgah  is  a friendly  meeting  in  council  of  the  headmen 
of  different  clans  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  intertribal 
affairs.  Oeog.  Jour.  (B.  G.  S.),  XII.  361. 


jiudo  (jo-do'),  n.  [Also  ju-do;  < Jap.  jiu,ju, 

< Chin.  jeu,jou,  soft,  + do,  < Chin,  tao,  way.] 
A modern  modification  of  *jiu-jutsu  (which 
see). 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  employment  of  the 
term  “ jiudo."  To  make  the  matter  clear  I will  state  that 
jiudo  is  the  term  selected  by  Professor  Kano  as  describing 
his  system  more  accurately  than  jiu-jitsu  does. 

Hancock  and  Higashi,  The  Complete  Kano  Jiu-Jitsu, 

[1905,  p.  xi. 

The  art  of  jiu-jitsu,  so  C.  K.  Moriya,  the  editor  of  the 
Japanese  Times,  said  last  night  by  way  of  introduction  to 
an  exhibition  of  native  athletes  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity gymnasium,  is  some  360  years  old,  but  the  more  mod- 
ern development  of  jiu-do  has  been  worked  out  within 
the  last  quarter-century. 

IV.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  8,  1906. 
jiu-jitsu  (jo-jit'so),  n.  See  *jin-jutsu. 
jiu-jutsian  (jo-jut'si-an),  re.  [Also  jiu-jitsian; 

< jiu-jutsu  + -ian.]  One  who  practises  or 
teaches  the  Japanese  art  of  wrestling  called 
jiu-jutsu. 

jiu-jutsu  (jo-jut'sfi),  re.  [Also,  less  correctly, 
jiu-jitsu;  < Jap.  jiu-jutsu,  otherwise  ju-jutsz 
(Hepburn),  < jiu  or  ju  (not  nsedin  Jap.  alone), 

< Chin,  jeu  (Williams),  jou  (Giles),  soft,  yield- 
ing, pliant,  + jutsz  (Hepburn),  art,  science, 
rules,  principles,  artifice,  trick,  < Chin,  slm 
(Canton  and  Hakka  shut,  Wunchow  jiie,  ziie, 
etc.),  an  art,  a trick,  a mystery,  a precept.] 
The  system  of  wrestling  practised  in  Japan. 
In  its  latest  developments  it  has  become  an 
elaborate  system  of  physical  training  directed 
particularly  to  the  practice  of  certain  holds 
and  ‘ tricks  ’ by  which  an  adversary  may  be 
thrown  or  overcome. 

Associated  with  sword-play  was  an  art  variously  known 
as  shinobi,  yawara.  and  jiujutsu,  names  which  imply  the 
exertion  of  muscular  force  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce 
a maximum  of  effect  with  a minimum  of  effort,  by  direct- 
ing an  adversary's  strength  so  as  to  become  auxiliary  to 
one's  own.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  707. 

jiva  (je'va),  re.  [Skt.  jivd,  akin  to  L.  virus, 
living:  see  vivid.]  In  Hindu  philosophy,  the 
individual  soul  or  principle  of  life, 
jivan-mukti  (je'van-mok"te),  re.  [Skt.  jivan- 
mukti,  < jivana,  life,  4-  mukii,  release,  deliver- 
ance, beatitude.]  In  Hindu  philosophy,  a 
release  from  evil  obtained  by  means  of  true 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  life. 

JJ.  An  abbreviation  of  Justices. 
jn.  A contraction  of  junction. 
jo3  (jo),  re.  [Jap.  jo,  < Chin,  chang,  a measure 
of  ten  Chinese  feet.]  A Japanese  measure  of 
length  legally  established  as  9.94  English  feet. 
The  cloth  measure  of  the  same  name  is  said 
to  be  a fourth  part  longer.  Hering,  Conver- 
sion Tables,  p.  34. 

joan,  re.  2.  [cap.]  A familiar  name  for  a 
country  girl. 

Now  can  I make  any  Joan  a lady. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  184. 
job2,  « — A put-up  job,  a hoax  or  cheat,  arranged  be- 
forehand : as,  the  old  woman’s  blindness  was  a put-vp 
job  to  excite  pity.  [Colloq.]  — To  do  one’s  job  or  to  do 
the  job  for,  to  kill  or  ruin  one.  [Slang.]  — To  put  up 
a job  on  one,  to  cheat  or  hoax  by  some  prearranged 
scheme.  [Colloq.] 

jobbernollismt  (job'er-nol-izm),  n.  A stupid 
act  or  speech,  characteristic  of  a jobbernoll. 
jobbing-house  (job'ing-hous),  re.  A mercan- 
tile house  that  buys  in  bulk  from  the  importer 
or  manufacturer  and  sells  to  the  retailer, 
jobbing-plate  (job'ing-plat),  re.  The  trade- 
name  for  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  when 
rolled  into  thin  plates  for  jewelers’  use. 
jobble  (job'l),  re.  A choppy  sea;  a jabble. 
See  jabble 2. 

job-book  (job'buk),  re.  In  job-printing,  a book 
in  which  the  particulars  of  each  job,  as  the 
charges,  the  number  printed,  size,  etc.,  are 
entered  for  reference. 

jobing(job'ing),  re.  [jo&3  + -ing1.]  A scolding, 
job-man  (job'man),  re.  A job-master.  [Eng.] 
job-monger  (job'mung"ger),  re.  Same  as 
jobber 2,  5. 

job-press  (job'pres),  re.  A small  printing- 
machine,  usually  with  platen  movement,  con- 
structed for  the  rapid  printing  of  the  small 
cards  and  pieces  of  paper  used  in  mercan- 
tile work. 

job-printer,  re.  Specifically— 2.  A type-setter 
who  composes  cards,  circulars,  posters,  and 
commercial  forms  with  types  made  for  that 
purpose. 

job-printing  (job'prin/'ting),  re.  The  custom- 
ary work  of  a job-printer,  such  as  the  print- 
ing of  cards,  handbills,  hill-heads,  posters, 
etc.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  pamphlet- 
catalogues,  illustrated  or  in  colors. 


joggle 

Job’s  coffin  (jobz  kof'in).  A popular  name 
for  the  constellation  Delphinus  or  the  Dol- 
phin. 

jobsrnith  (job'smith),  re.  A smith  who  does 
jobs  of  all  kinds. 

Job’s-tears,  » — Wild  Job’s-tears,  the  Virginia  false 
gromwell,  Onosmodium  Virginianum,  so  called  from  the 
shining  nutlets. 

jocalia  (jo-ka'li-a),  re.  pi.  [ML. : see  jewel.'] 
In  law,  jewels;  more  especially,  ornaments 
belonging  to  a married  woman  as  her  sepa- 
rate property,  which,  if  not  in  keeping  with 
her  station  in  life,  could  be  seized  to  satisfy 
her  debts. 

joch  (yoch),  re.  [G.,  lit.  yoke  : see  yoke.]  An 
Austrian  land-measure,  equal  to  1,600  square 
kiafter,  or  1.42  acres. 

jock1  (jok),  re.  [jocU,  re.]  An  iron  rod,  usually 
pronged,  which  is  attached  to  the  rear  end  of 
a train  of  mine-cars  ascending  an  incline,  and 
trails  behind,  to  stop  the  descent  of  the  cars  if 
the  rope  breaks.  [Scotch.] 

Jock2,  re.  3.  A nautical  name  for  a Scotch 
seaman. 

jockey,  re.  9.  Same  as  *jockey-weight. 

Along  the  bar  runs  a rubbing  “jockey,"  which  is  worked 
to  and  fro  by  the  regulator  lever  and  a counter-weight. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Dec.  19, 1903,  p.  1017. 
Dumb  j ockey,  a device  for  breaking  colts  to  the  bit  and  for 
training  them  to  carry  the  head  high.  It  consists  of  an 
X-shaped  frame,  two  arms  of  which  extend  down  the 
animal’s  sides  and  are  secured  by  girths  ; the  upper  arms 
_ have  loops  and  buckles  for  receiving  the  reins, 
jockey,  v.  t — To  jockey  a yard,  to  sit  on  the  yard  of 
# a vessel  with  one’s  legs  dangling  on  either  side. 

jockey-bar  (jok'i-bar),  re.  The  broad,  flat  top 
bar  of  a kitchen-grate.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  table  was  laid  with  cups  and  saucers,  the  kettle 
was  singing  on  the  jockey-bar,  and  Auntie  Nan  herself, 
. . . was  fluttering  about  with  . . . the  light  gaiety  of  a 
bird.  Hall  Caine,  The  Manxman,  ii.  1. 

jockey-boot  (jok'i-bot),  re.  A top-hoot  at  one 
time  worn  by  jockeys.  Also  called  jockey. 
N.  E.  D. 

jockey-cap  (jok'i-kap),  re.  A cap  with  a long 
peak,  worn  by  jockeys. 

jiickeyship,  re.  3.  The  practice  of  deceiving 
in  horse-dealing;  hence,  in  trade,  trickery; 
sharp  practice. 

jockey-weight  (jok'i-wat),  re.  A weight  which 
is  slid  along  a beam  in  a testing-  or  weighing- 
machine,  to  obtain  accurate  adjustment,  or  to 
secure  finer  readings  than  will  be  given  by 
. balance-weights. 

JOCko,  re.  Originally  adopted  by  Buffon  as  the  proper 
common  name  for  the  chimpanzee,  it  has  become  the 
favorite  nickuame  for  any  of  the  smaller  monkeys  and  the 
original  use  of  the  word  has  been  forgotten.  The  name 
is  a sophistication  of  a West  African  name,  Buffon ’s  jocko 
standing  for  enjoclco,  and  that  for  West  African  engeco, 
ncheko,  nshiego,  enche-eko,  etc.,  a chimpanzee, 
jocu  (ho-ko'),  re.  [W.  Ind.  Sp.  jocu,  from  an 
aboriginal  name.]  A local  name  of  Neomsenis 
jocu,  a lutianoid  fish  of  the  West  Indies, 
jocundryt  (jok'un-dri),  re.  [jocund  + -ry.] 
Cheerfulness  ; jocularity ; a jocund  action. 

And  favour  our  close  Jocondrie, 

Till  all  thy  Dues  be  done  and  nought  left  out 

Milton , Corrections  of  Comus.  N.  E.  D. 

joe-bush  (jo'bush),  n.  In  the  Bahamas, 
Jaquinia  Keyensis,  a common  shrub  growing 
upon  coral  limestone,  and  also  found  on  the 
Florida  keys.  Compare  joewood. 

joepye-weed,  Spotted  joepye-weed.  Same  as 

. spotted  ircye-bright. 

joey,  re.  3.  A young  kangaroo.  [Australia.] 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  kangaroos,  the  young,  or 
‘Joey,’  which  may  be  the  size  of  a hare  before  it  finally 
leaves  the  pouch,  must  be  a very  serious  burden  to  the 
female  when  at  speed.  Knowledge,  May,  1905,  p.  106. 

4.  ‘A  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.' 
E.  E.  Morris , Austral  English.  [Australia.] 
joey  (jo'i),  v.  t.  [joey,  re.,  4.  Cf.  kid&,  v„  to 
hoax.]  To  insult  (a  person)  by  the  cry  of 
‘joey,’  [Slang,  Australia.]  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. 

JOg,  V.  t. — To  jog  the  loo,  ( naut .)  to  work  the  pump- 
handles. 

jog,  re.  5.  In  mining,  a short  post  or  piece  of 
timber  placed  between  two  others  to  keep 
them  apart;  a studdle.  [Eng.] 
joggle,  v.  t.  3.  In  iron  ship-building,  to  make  a 
joggle  in  (a  plate  or  bar), 
joggle,  re.  4.  In  mech.:  (a)  A pin  or  tenon 
projecting  from  a casting  to  hold  it  when  set 
in  place.  (6)  A raised  rib  or  ridge  on  which 
rests  a plummer-block  or  other  bearing.  — 5.  In 
iron  sliip-building,  a setting  back  of  part  of  a 
plate  or  of  a bar  to  obtain  a flush  surface  where 
other  parts  cross,  or  to  enable  it  to  fit  around 
a projection,  as  a butt-strap. 


joggling-board 

joggling-board  (jog'ling-bord),  n.  A plank, 
suspended  between  supports  at  eacli  end, 
upon  which,  one  sits  and  ‘ joggles  ’ up  and 
down  for  amusement  or  exercise.  See  the 
extract. 

A “ joggling-board  ” is  the  latest  contrivance  for  exer- 
cise that  has  made  its  appearance  in  these  parts  and  it 
is  liable  to  become  the  poor  man’s  horse.  ...  [It  is] 
a hardwood  board  some  20  feet  long,  with  solid  supports 
at  each  end  that  allow  the  board  to  move  freely  and  yet 
keep  it  from  becoming  detached.  One  sits  on  the  board, 
waves  his  arms  up  and  down  and  then  “joggles,”  the 
board  sending  him  up  and  down  as  on  a horse. 

Kansas  City  Daily  Star,  Aug.  18, 1904. 

joggling-machine  ( jogTing-ma-sheA’),  «.  A 
power  machine  for  making  a joggled  edge  on  a 
steel  plate.  (See  * joggle,  n.,  5.)  it  consists  of  two 
massive  rollers,  one  above  the  other,  on  parallel  axes. 
Each  roller  has  two  diameters,  the  large  part  of  the  top 
roller  being  over  the  small  part  of  the  bottom  roller,  and 
vice  versa.  The  rollers  being  suitably  adjusted,  the  edge 
of  the  plate  is  passed  between  them,  thus  pressing  a jog- 
gle into  the  edge  as  the  plate  is  rolled  through. 

A more  recent  appliance  for  reducing  weight  [of  the 
f butt-strap]  is  the  joggling-machine. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  593. 

joggly  (jog'li),  a.  Shaky  ; joggling, 
jog-trot  (jog'trot),  v.  i.  To  go  at  a jog-trot  or 
monotonous  pace. 

jog-trotty  (jog'trof/i),  a.  Of  a jog-trot,  easy- 
going, monotonous  character. 

“ And  how  do  you  get  on,  Richard?”  said  I. 

“ Oh  ! well  enough  ! ” said  Richard.  . . . “ It’s  rather 
jog-trotty  and  humdrum.  But  it'll  do  as  well  as  anything 
else.”  Dickens , Bleak  House,  I.  xvii. 

John  Day  beds.  See  *bedJ. 

John  Doe  proceedings.  See  * proceeding . 
John-dory,  ».  2.  A name  given  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania  to  Zeus  australis,  of  the 
family  Zeulse.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  Zeus 
faber,  the  John-dory  of  Europe.  Also  called 
bastard,  dorey,  boar-fish , and  dollar-fish.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English. 

John  Gilpin  jug.  See  *jugi. 

John-mariggle  (joAmar'i-gl),  ft.  Same  as 

ten-pounder,  3. 

johnny,  n.  5.  [cop.]  A hanger-on  about  a 
theater. 

He  was  for  years  a J ohnny  in  the  green  room. 

Daily  Newspaper. 

Johnny  Crapaud,  a name  (meaning  ‘Johnny  Toad’) 
sometimes  given  to  a French  seaman. — Johnny  Fresh,  a 
member  of  the  ship’s  company  who  is  making  his  maiden 
voyage. — Johnny  Newcome.  Same  as  ★ Johnny  Fresh. 
— Johnny  on  the  spot,  one  who  is  always  up  to  time  or 
never  caught  napping.  [Colloq.] 

The  Reader,  May,  1904,  p.  602. 

johnny-cake,  ft.  3.  In  Australia,  a cake  baked 
on  the  ashes  or  cooked  in  a frying-pan.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English. 

Johnny-jump  (jon'i-jump),  n.  The  shooting- 
star,  Dodecatheon  Meadia. 

Johnny-jumper  (jon'i-junFper),  «.  Same  as 
Johnny-jump-up . Both  names  are  loosely  ap- 
plied to  violets  in  general, 
johnny-smoker  (jon'T-smo'ker),  n.  The  long- 
plumed  purple  avens,  Sieversia  ciliata,  of  North 
America:  so  called  from  the  smoke-like  aspect 
of  the  plumose  styles  in  the  fruit. 
Johnsonella  (jon-so-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Wight, 
1905),  a diminutive  of  Johnsonia.]  A genus  of 
monocotyledouous  plants  of  the  family  Lili- 
acese.  See  Johnsonia. 

Johnson  grass.  See  +grass. 
johnsonite  (jon'sqn-it),  n.  Same  as  *masrite. 
Johnson’s  mixture,  powder.  See  * mixture , 
*powder. 

johnstrupite  (jon'stru-pit),  n.  [Named  for  F. 
Johnstrup  of  Copenhagen.]  A fluosilicate 
containing  titanium,  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
metals,  calcium,  and  other  elements.  It 
occurs  in  brownish-green  monoclinic  crystals 
and  is  found  in  southern  Norway. 
John’s-wort,  n — False  John’s- wort,  the  pineweed 
or  orange-grass,  Sarothra  gentianoides. 

join,  v.  t.  7.  To  draw,  as  the  sect  of  which  A 
and  B are  the  end  points. 

“ Join  FC.”  Custom  seems  to  allow  this  singular  ex- 
pression as  an  abbreviation  for  “ draw  the  straight  line 
FC,”  or  for  “join  F to  C by  the  straight  line  FC.” 

Todhunter,  Euclid,  p.  254. 
To  Join  up,  to  join ; join  together. 

Where  gaps  occur  between  different  surveyed  blocks, 
these  have  been  joined  up  by  triangulation. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  59. 

join,  n.  2.  In  geom.y  the  straight  determined 
by  two  points. 

1.  A line  determined  by  two  points  on  it  is  called  a 
‘straight.’  2.  On  any  two  points  can  be  put  one,  but 
only  one,  straight,  their  ‘join.’ 

Merriman  and  Woodward , Higher  Mathematics,  p.  70. 

join.  An  abbreviation  of  joinery. 
joint,  n.  5.  In  racing  or  betting  slang , an  out- 
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side  book-maker’s  paraphernalia  of  list-frame,  joint-sensation  (joint'sen-sa/’shon), 
umbrella,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  joined 
together  in  movable  pieces.  N.  E.  V.—  Bell- 
and-spigot  joint.  See  -kbellt.—  Bonded  joint,  a rail- 
road- joint  having  a metal  bond  designed  to  unite  the  ends 
of  the  rails  when  they  form  an  electric  circuit  as  in  block- 
signaling.—Cardan  joint,  a universal  joint ; one  which 

permits  of  motion  about  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  joint-sense  (ioint'sens),  n.  In  psychol the 

ntbnr  _ irtint  o inint  in  nornonlrv  nr  41  , . . ■ , . •*'  . . 


In 

psychol.,  an  articular  sensation ; a sensation 
proceeding  from  the  sense-organs  distributed 
over  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  joint- sensations  of  the  fingers  are  less  fine  than 
those  of  the  elbow.  E.  C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  32. 


other.—  Chamfered  joint,  a joint  in  carpentry 
cabinet-  or  pattern-making  in  which  the  two  elements  to 
be  joined  are  cut  and  finished  so  that  the  joint  is  at  an 
angle  with  the  face  or  edge  of  the  piece. — Charcot’s 
joint.  Same  as  Charcot's  ★ arthropathy . — Chopart’s 
joint,  in  anat.,  the  joint  between  the  two  rows  of  tarsal 
bones.  — Condyloid  j oint.  Same  as  -kcondylarthrosis. — 
Hysterical  joint,  an  affection  of  a hysterical  nature 
which  simulates  an  arthritis.— Inserted  joint,  m plumb- 
ing, etc.,  any  form  of  joint  in  which  one  pipe  is  made  to 
fit  inside  of  another,  as  a common  soil-pipe  leaded  joint : 
opposed  to  Jlange-joint. — Insulated  joint,  in  railroad- 
ing, a joint  in  which  a non-conducting  material  of  the 
same  section  as  the  rail  is  placed  between  the  ends  of  the 
rails  and  non-conducting  guards  and  washers  under  the 
nuts  of  the  joint-bolts.  It  is  used  at  the  ends  of  blocks 


sense  whose  end-organs  (possibly  Pacinian 
corpuscles)  are  distributed  over  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  whose  adequate  stimulus  is  the 
friction  of  one  articular  surface  against  the 
other ; the  articular  sensibility. 

This  group  of  [kinesthetic  and  static]  senses  ...  in- 
cludes some  senses  whose  existence  or  efficiency  is  dis- 
puted (innervation  sense  and  muscle  sense),  and  others 
whose  independence  has  only  of  late  been  generally  recog- 
nized ( joint-sense  and  tendon- sense). 

E.  C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  25. 
joint-vetch  (joint 'vech),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 

genus  JEschynomene. 

to  close  the  rail-circuit  controlling  a signal.— Joint-mo-  joint- water  (joint' waiter),  n.  Any  clear  fluid 
tion  sensation.  See  joint-pressure*  sensation.— Joint-  contained  in  a ioint 

pressure  sensation.  See  -ksensation.—  Metacarpal  a.  i n 

joints,  attachments  between  the  last  four  metacarpal  jOistmg  CjOlS.  ting),  n.  [joist  -r  -m/jd.J  The 
bones. — Metatarsal  joints,  the  articulations  of  the  system  of  joists  supporting  a floor,  etc. 
metatarsal  bones  one  with  another.— Pasteboard  joint,  joker,  w.  3.  Figuratively,  something  con- 

a joint  made  steam-  or  water-tight  by  pasteboard  packing.  ppaip(i  that  wins  the  P-amo  • a tviolc  undor  an 
-Putty-joint,  in  mech. : (a)  A pipe-joint  in  which  ?eaiea  mar  wins  me  game , a mcKimaer  an 
muslin  covered  with  putty  is  used  for  packing.  (&)  A . innocent  guise:  as,  a joker  m a legislative  bill, 
joint  between  two  metal  plates,  made  water-tight  by  jokul  (yo'kul),  n.  [Icel.  jdlcull : see  ic/cte1.]  In 
injecting  thin  putty  into  the  crevices.—  Itolled  joint,  a Iceland,  a snow-covered  mountain ; also,  a gla- 


rnj  uim  jiuuiij  uiiAj  i mo  ucuvto. juiiiu,  «* 

wiped  solder-joint  which  connects  two  pipes,  made  by 
holding  the  wiper  stationary  and  turning  or  rolling  the 
pipes  upon  supports.—  Saddle-shaped  joint.  Same  as 
saddle- joiyit,  2.— Socket-and-spigot  joint,  a bell-and- 
spigot  joint.  See  -Abell  and  spigot. — Struck  joint,  in 
masonry , a joint  that  is  finished  by  striking  or  smoothing 
the  mortar  with  a jointer,  no  mortar  being  used  but  what 
is  necessary  to  make  the  joint.— Struck-and-trimmed 
joint,  a trimmed  joint.— Tarsometatarsal  joint,  the 
articulation  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  bones 
forming  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus. — Telescopic 
joint,  a joint  in  which  one  member  of  a two-part  joint  is 
free  to  slide  in  and  out  of  the  other  member,  as  in  the 
joints  of  a telescope.— Trimmed  joint,  in  masonry,  a 
joint  between  two  adjacent  bricks  or  stones  which  has 
been  filled  with  mortar  and  struck  or  finished  with  a hol- 
low-faced jointer,  thus  making  a joint  that  rounds  out. 

Joint  action.  See  * action. 

Joint  cost.  See  *cost2. 

joint-bolt  (joint'bolt),  n.  In  car-building,  any 
screw-bolt  employed  to  bind  together  timbers 
that  meet  at  a right  angle.  One  form  of  it  is 
called  a lug-bolt  (which  see). 

joint-collar  (joint'koFar),  ft.  A flanged  collar 
used  for  making  a joint ; a flanged  coupling. 

joint-coupling,  n.  2.  A shaft-coupling  which 
permits  the  shafts  to  be  more  or  less  out  of 
line;  a flexible  coupling  joining  two  shafts. 
See  flexible  coupling,  under  coupling. 

jointer1,  n.  3.  In  the  West  Indies,  Piper  ge- 
niculatum,  a shrub  with  much  swollen  nodes  or 
joints,  and  which  sometimes  forms  almost  im- 
penetrable thickets. 

jointer-plane  (join 'ter -plan),  ».  Same  as 
jointing -plane. 

joint-ill  (joint'il),  «.  A pyemic  inflammation 
of  the  joints  of  young  animals  which  occurs 
within  the  first  month  after  birth  and  is  usu- 
ally connected  with  disease  of  the  navel.  The 
microbes  from  the  infected  navel  pass  into  the 


jollify  (jol'i-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  jollified,  ppr. 
jollifying.  [ jolly  + -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  make 
jolly ; intoxicate  to  a slight  degree ; make 
‘happy.’ 

II.  intrans.  To  become  ‘jolly’;  be  exhila- 
rated by  drink. 

jolly1,  a.  6.  Slightly  exhilarated  by  drink. — 
7.  Fine ; pretty ; great ; big : used  vaguely,  often 
ironically : as,  that’s  a jolly  way  of  doing 
things;  what  a jolly  fool  he  looked!  & jolly 
shame.  [Colloq.] 

II.  ».  1.  Good-natured  bantering  talk  in- 
tended to  cheer  a person  or  to  induce  him  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  speaker. — 2.  A 
cheer ; a hurrah. 

On  a suggestion  to  give  him  a jolly  . . . they  cheered 
the  hero  loud  and  long. 

Mayhew,  Great  World  of  London,  p.  46.  N.  E.  D. 
3.  A sham  bidder  at  an  auction ; a confederate 
of  cheats. — 4.  A British  slang  name  for  a 
marine:  not  used  with  reference  to  United 
States  marines. 

Sez  ’e,  “ I’m  a J oily — ’Er  Majesty’s  J oily  — soldier  an 
sailor  too  ! ” 

’ E isn’t  one  o’  the  reg’lar  Line,  nor  ’e  isn’t  one  o’  the 
crew. 

R.  Kipling,  Seven  Seas,  p.  152. 
Royal  jolly,  a royal  marine.— Tame  jolly,  a militia- 
man. [Eng.] 

jolly1,  V.  i.  2.  To  make  a false  offer  or  bid  at 
an  auction. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  ridicule ; make  fun  of ; chaff. 
— 2.  To  be  jolly  or  good  natured  to  (a  person), 
with  the  idea  of  cheering  him  up  or  of  getting 
something  out  of  him ; flatter.  [Slang,  in  both 
uses.] 


joints. 

jointing  (join'ting),  n.  Joints  collectively,  as 
in  geology. 

joint-pin  (joint'pin),  ft.  A pintle ; the  pin 
which  is  rove  through  the  eyes  of  a hinge  to 
connect  the  two  parts, 
joint-pine  (joint'pin),  ».  See  *pine A 
joint-plane  (joiut'plan),  ».  The  surface  of 


nym  of  jigger,  as  a ‘ lively,  quick-moving 
thing.’]  In  ceram.,  a machine  used  for  mak- 
ing plates ; a variety  of  the  jigger.  See  the 
extract. 

A “jolly " is  a somewhat  similar  contrivance,  consist- 
ing  of  a revolving  disk  or  wheel  on  which  the  mould  is 
placed.  This  is  used  principally  for  making  plates,  sau- 
cers, and  articles  termed  “flat  ware,”  its  speed  being 
regulated  by  a lever  pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  workman. 
E.  A.  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  7. 


rock  exposed  on  one  side  of  a joint;  also,  the  j0Uy3  (jol'i),  ft.  [Short  for  jolly-boat.-]  A jolly- 
assumed  plane  followed  by  a joint  in  develop-  ■boat- 

ment.  The  latter  use  is  figurative,  since  the  jnlly-jnmper  (joKi-jum'per),  re.  Naut.,  a 
surface  is  never  a mathematical  plane.  name  fol,  the  fancy  light  sails  which,  aceord- 

Messrs.  Cole  and  Lamplugh  then  show  that  the  caves  jng  to  tradition,  were  carried  on  very  lofty 
depend  for  their  form  on  the  joint-planes  in  the  massive  M d ere  get  al[)ove  the  m00rl.Kails  and 

limestone,  and  that  they  were  excavated  by  solution  m ° “ 

pre-Glacial  times.  Nature,  Dec.  24,  1903,  p.  189.  sky-scrapers, 

joint-rule  (joiut'rol),  «,  1.  A rod  with  the  joints  ^,^11  (joFi-tal),  «.  A fish,  Galaxias  attenu- 
of  brickwork  or  stonework  marked  on  it,  to 


guide  a mason  in  laying  up  material ; a ruler 
or  straight-edge  so  used.- — 2.  Same  as  joint- 
ing-rule. 

joint-runner  (joint'run//6r),  re.  In  plumbing, 
a short  piece  of  rope  saturated  with  wet  clay 
and  fastened  round  a cast-iron  pipe  just  at  the 
joint  where  two  pipes  are  to  be  calked  with 
lead . It  serves  as  a guide  and  dam  for  the  hot  lead 
which  is  poured  into  the  hell  of  the  pipe  to  make  the 
joint.  Joint-runners  are  also  made  of  asbestos. 


atus,  in  Maori  called  inanga,  found  in  fresh 
waters  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  It 
spawns  in  the  sea.  The  young  form  the  white- 
bait  of  New  Zealand. 

jolter  (jol'ter),  v.  I.  trans.  To  jolt;  trans- 
port with  jolts. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  transported  with  jolts. 

jolter-headed  (jol'ter-hed,/ed),  a.  [jolterhead 
+ -ed2.]  Having  a stupid  head;  stupid; 
doltish. 

Joly  steam-calorimeter.  See  * calorimeter. 


joint-rust  Ijoiut'rust),  n.  A disease  of  grass-  Jonah,  ft.  2.  In  games  of  chance,  a player 
stems  due  to  the  fungus  Epichloe  typhina.  See  who  can  never  win  anything;  a very  unlucky 
*Epichloe.  person. 


Jonah 

Jonah  (jo'nii),  v.  t.  To  play  the  part  of  a 
Jonah  to  ; spoil  the  luck  of ; bring  ill  luck  to. 
Jonah-crab  (jo'na-krab),  re.  A large  crab, 
Cancer  borealis,  found,  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America. 

Jonathanization  (jon//a-than-i-za'shon),  n. 
The  process  of  making  (John  Bull)  similar  to 
Brother  Jonathan ; Americanization.  [Nonce- 
word.] 

John  Bull  interests  you  at  home,  and  is  all  your  sub- 
ject. Come  and  see  the  Jonathanization  of  John. 

Emerson,  in  CoiTes.  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  II.  23B. 

jonkheer  (yongk'har),  n.  [D.,  the  original 
form  of  jonlcer,  whence  E.  younker,  q.  v.]  In 
South  Africa,  a young  gentleman ; a country 
squire;  specifically,  a member  of  the  Volks- 
raad. 

jonquil,  n.  4.  A light-yellow  color  much 
favored  in  the  French  mural  decoration  of  the 
_ eighteenth  century. 

joran  (zho-ron'),  n.  [Swiss  F.,  "<  Jorat  (G.  Jur- 
ten),  name  of  a mountain-chain  adjacent  to 
Lake  Geneva.]  The  descending  mountain- 
wind  blowing  toward  Lake  Geneva  during  the 
night,  but  rarely  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Analogous  winds  are  experienced  on 
the  shores  of  the  deep-lying  finger-lakes  of 
New  York  State. 


i device  for  the  study,  by  the  step-by-step  jowk  V.  ■ 
imatinar  currents  and  of  similar  n«riodi<*  *» 1 * 


judgment 

See^owfc1,  v.  i. 


Joubert  disk,  „„ r 

method,  of  alternating  currents  and  of  similar  periodic  ' • * ■ * , , 

phenomena.  It  consists  of  a disk  or  collar  of  insulating  J°y>  n*  ln  ^Stroi.f  an  inferior  fortitude,  as 
material  with  a narrow  radial  sector  of  metal.  The  disk  when  a planet  is  in  the  dignities  of  another 
is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  the  machine  or  generator  planet  congenial  to  him 
for  which  the  type  of  the  wave-form  of  current  is  to  be  invanrir  fini'nn  ai)  « cQmn 

determined;  or  in  some  cases  it  is  driven  synchronously  JOyailCy  (joi  an  si),  n.  oame  as  joyance. 
with  the  machine  by  mvaw*  „ 

means  of  a separate 
motor.  An  adjustable 
brush,  b,  makes  contact 
with  the  metallic  sector, 
a,  once  in  every  revolu- 
tion, and  the  instantane- 
ous electromotive  force 
for  the  portion  of  the 
cycle  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  brush 
is  measured  by  means  of 
a condenser  and  ballistic 
galvanometer,  or  by 
means  of  some  other  suit- 
able instrument  placed 
in  circuit  with  the  wires 
+ and  — . By  shifting 

the  brush  successively 

to  different  points  on  the  periphery  a series  of 
measurements  is  obtained  from  which  a curve  repre- 
senting the  cyclic  fluctuations  in  the  current  generated 
by  the  machine  may  be  drawn.  This  method,  which  is 
known  as  the  step-by-step  (or  point-to-point)  method,  is 
applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the  form  of  the  curve 


joyant  (joi'ant),  a.  Joyous, 
joy-fire  (jof'fir),  n.  [Tr.  F.  feu  de  joie.J  A 
bonfire  to  celebrate  some  joyful  day  or  occur- 
rence. 

joy-ride  (joi'rid),  n.  The  use  (especially  reck- 
less use),  for  pleasure,  of  a motor-car  by  a 
chauffeur  without  the  owner's  knowledge 
[U.  S.  slang.] 

joy-rider  (joi'rUder),  n.  One  who  takes  a joy- 
ride. 

J.  Prob.  An  abbreviation  of  Judge  of  Probate. 
jua  (zho'a),  n.  [Brazilian.]  A Brazilian  tree 
_ of  the  buckthorn  family,  Zizyphus  Joazeiro. 
.juar  (jo-ar'),  re.  [Hind.]  Same  as  *joicar. 
jubilarian  (j6-bi-la'ri-an),  n.  [As  jubilary  + 
-are.]  One  who  celebrates  bis  jubilee  or  fifti- 
eth year  in  some  state  of  life  or  profession ; 
specifically,  a priest,  a monk,  or  a nun  who  lias 
passed  fifty  years  in  the  sacerdotal  office  or 

the  monastic  life. 

withou^sudden*changes."^0ni1  repeatS ‘tSelf  °Ver  a"d  °Ver  ->u??ilated  (jS'bi-ia-ted),  a.  In  the  Rom.  Cath. 


Joubert  Disk. 


Tnnhort’e  q baviug  celebrated  a jubilee  or  fiftieth  year 

t •,  ,,  JOUDert  s process,  bee  * process.  in  the  rpiiSniis  J 

Jordanella  Qor-da-nel'ii),  ».  [NL.,  named  for  JOUgh  (joeh),  re.  [Manx  = Gael.  Ir.  deoch,  jubilatory  (jo'bi-la-to-ril -a  [iubilate  + -oru  I 
David  S.  Jordan , an  American  ichthyologist.]  OIr.  deug,  a drink.]  Drink.  J Jubilant  U ' \Ju0Uate  + 


joulad  (jo'iad),  re. 
* joule,  2.  [Rare.] 


[ joule  + -ad2.l  Same  as  ju.W.lee,  Diamond  jubilee,  the  celebration  of  the 
J J sixtieth  year;  specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  the  celebration 


Jordanella  Jl or  idee. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


a joule. 

A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Poeciliidse,  found  J oule  effect,  J oule-Thomson  effect.  See  *ef- 
in  fresh  waters  of  Florida.  feet. 

Jordania  (j6r-da'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  named  after  jour.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  journal ; ( b ) of 
David  S.  Jordan,  an  American  ichthyologist.]  Journey  ; (c)  of  journeyman. 

A genus  of  cottoid  fishes  found  on  the  north-  journal,  re — Yellow  Journal,  a newspaper  which  is 
western  coast  of  the  United  states.  devoted  to  sensationalism ; specifically,  one  which  seeks 

/-A-  A-  • -r  1 rm  , «>  increase  its  circulation  by  appealing  to  the  tastes, 

Jordanunse  (jor-da-ni-l  ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < morals,  and  morbid  curiosity  of  the  lowest  or  least  intelli- 

Joraarna  + -tnte.J  A subfamily  of  cottoid  . gent  portion  of  the  community, 
fishes  found  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  journal,  r.  t.  2.  To  enter  in  a journal. 


o '+■  , ..  . , in  1897  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 

jouie,  re.  J.  A piactical  unit  of  work  or  energy  —Silver  jubilee,  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
equal  to  10"  ergs,  0.10197+ kilogram-meters,  .niversary  of  an  event,  especially  of  a wedding. 

0.2388+  calories,  or  0.7376+  foot-pounds.  It  Jubilize  (jo'bi-iiz),!:.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  jubilized, 
was  formally  adopted  as  a unit  by  the  Inter-  PPr-  jubilizing.  [L.  jubilum,  shout,  or  E.  ju- 
national  Congress  in  Chicago  (1893)  and  was  + -fed.]  To  rejoice;  exult;  celebrate  a 

legalized  in  the  United  States  in  1894.  _ jubilee, 

joulean  (jou'le-au),  a.  Relating  to  the  ratio  Jud-  An  abbreviation  of  judicial. 
of  the  units  of  heat  and  of  work  known  as  Judas-Color  (jo'dns-kul  or),  v.  Redoryellow- 
" 1 ~ ish  red:  a name  derived  from  the  early  belief 

that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair.  See  Judas- 
colored. 

There  was  a little  pragmatical  exciseman,  with  a hungry 


United  States. 

Jorden  beds.  See  +bejP. 
jorobado(h6-r6-ba'd6),  re.  [Sp.  ‘humpbacked,’ 
< jorobo , humpback.]  A common  name  ap- 
plied to  both  Vomer  setipinnis  and  Selene  vomer, 
fishes  of  the  family  Carangidse. 
joseite  (ho-sa'!t),  re.  [Sp.  Pg.  Jose  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A bismuth,  telluride  related  to 
tetradymite.  It  isfound  near  San  Jos6,  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil. 

Josephia  (jo-se'fi-a),  re.  [NL.  (Robert  Brown, 
1809),  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks 


journalese  (jer-na-les'),  re.  [ journal  + -ese.] 

A style  of  writing  fit  only  for  rapid  newspaper 

work ; a style  abounding  in  pretentious  words  ,, 

bids  for  popularity111^81118  ^ maki“g  erude  judex  ( jo'deks),  re.  [L~  ajud^eTseejudge,  re.] 


face,  sharp  nose,  red  eyes,  and  thin,  coarse,  straggling  hair 
of  a yellow  cast  (what  was  formerly  called  Judas-colour), 
whom  he  pronounced  to  have  been  a ferret  in  his  last 
stage.  Southey , Doctor,  cxxviL 

Judeo-German  (jo-de^o-jer'man),  a.  and  n. 
German  with  Jewish  elements.  See  Yiddish. 

The  great  majority  of  Jews  are  unacquainted  with  He- 
brew, which  is  a dead  language  ; they  speak,  according  to 
the  country  they  inhabit,  particular  kinds  of  jargon,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  Judeo-German. 

Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  424. 


A judge  (in  various  phases);  specifically,  (a) 
a civil  judge;  (b)  an  ecclesiastical  judge ; (c) 
a juror — Judex  ordinarius,  in  civil  law , a judge  who 
has  jurisdiction  in  his  own  right  and  not  by  appointment 
of  another.— Judex  pedaneus,  in  civil  law,  an  inferior 
judge  or  magistrate  appointed  to  hear  small  causes  or 
such  particular  suits  as  might  be  assigned  to  him.— Judex 
qusestionis,  in  civil  law , a judge  or  magistrate  having 
criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
pretor.— Judex  selectus,  in  Bom.  law,  the  judge  se- 
lected by  the  pretor  to  try  criminal  cases. 


An  unknown  hand  threw  in  a copy  of  a Kansas  paper 
containing  some  sort  of  an  interview  with  Harvey.  . . . 

The  joyful  journalese  revealed  that  it  was  beyond  question 
their  boy,  and  it  soothed  Mrs.  Cheyne. 

R.  Kipling,  Captains  Courageous,  ix. 

journalistics  (jer-na-lis'tiks),  re.  The  things 
pertaining  to  journalism;  the  profession  of 
journalism. 

(1743-1820),  a distinguished  patron  of  botany.]  journeyman,  re.  3.  In  astron.,  a secondary 

A genus  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs  belonging  clock  in  an  observatory:  used,  generally,  as  "aT abbreviation  of 

to  the  family  Proteacex.  See  Dryandra.  an  intermediary  in  the  comparison  of  standard  S n 9 In  tht  name  of  au  arti 

Josephine  (jo'ze-fin),  a.  Pertaining  to  Joseph  . clocks : more  fully,  journeyman  clock.  N.  E.  D.  ‘1  °,van,  artl‘ 

II.  of  Austria,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  Journey-worker  (jer'ni-weriker),  re.  A jour-  judge, /'t.  6 To  |?v?rn  or  re|u*ateby  right 

, . , „ , of  authority,  as  the  judges  of  Israel  who  held 

m"welk  n-  office  between  Joshua  and  the  kings. 

T ,,  ■ ...  ...  ‘ . Now  Deborah,  a prophetess,  the  wife  ol  Lapidoth,  she 

J ovellana  (jo-ve-la  na),  n.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and  judged  Israel  at  that  time.  Judges  iv.  4. 

Pavon,  1798),  named  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  judge-martial  ( juj'mar'shal),  re.  A judge  who 
statesman  and  patron  of  botany,  Gaspar  Mel-  presides  over  a court-martial. 

®^or.  de  Jovellanos  (1744-1811).]  A genus  of  judgmatic  ( juj-mat'ik),  a.  Same  as  judg- 


which  he  introduced.  See  * Josephinism . 
Josephinism  (jo'ze-fin-izm),  re.  [ Josephine  + 


-ism.]  The  policy  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in- 
troduced into  Austria  by  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
(1(80-90).  It  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a national 
church  in  immediate  connection  with  the  centralised 
State  government  and  independence  of  Rome, 
josephinite  (jo'ze-fin-it),  re,  [ Josephine  (see 
def.)  + -tie2.]  An  iron-nickel  alloy  (Fe2Ni5), 


dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Scrophu-  ' matical. 

similar  to  awaruite,  which  forms  the  metallic  Jovellania  (jo-ve-la'ni-a),  re.  [NL.]  A genus  of  ^uJ^ou^ma^mer^i^  the1  manner  of  a^idge! 
portion  of  pebbles  found  in  placer  gravel  m Paleozoic  nautiloid  cephalopods  having  curved  [Colloq.1 
Josephine  and  Jackson  counties,  Oregon.  shells  with  subtrigonal  cross-section.  * " 

j^fih^(josh),  v.  t.  [Prob.  in  allusion  to  Josh  for  Jove’s-beard  (jovz'berd),  n.  Same  as  Jupi- 
Joshua,  regarded  as  a homely  name.]  To  ter’s-beard,  especially  the  fungus  Hydnum 
chaff;  make  fun  of  Barba- Jotis. 

josser  (JOS  er),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A booby,  joviology  ( jo'vi-ol'o-ji ),  re.  [L.  Jo  vis,  gen., 

See  the  extract.  + - ology .]  The  study  of  the  planet  Jupiter; 

. .“.T.hat.  ‘something  must  be  daring  startling,  essentially  zenography.  X.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  69. 
histrionic,  and  calculated  to  make  the  Parisian ‘badaud’  inwaWimi  Sr'l  „ r A t, a ,1  / rr;„,l  i 

— read  ‘booby,’  unless  the  more  up-to-date  ‘ josser  ’ be  ( JOU-ar  ),  n.  [Anglo-lnu.,  \ Hind,  jawetr.] 

preferred— show  his  teeth.”  the  Indian  millet,  Andropogon  Sorghum. 

Westminster  Gazette,  Dec.  1,  1898,  p.  2.  Also  called  juar, 

Joturus  (jo-tu'rus),  re.  [NL.,  < W.  Ind.  Sp.  jowaree,  jowari  (jou-a're),  re.  [Anglo-Ind., 
joturOy  also  hoturoy  the  name  of  this  fish  at  < Hind ,jowari.~\  Same  as  +jowar. 


Havana.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  jower  (jou'ftr),  v.  i.  [Also  jour,jowr;  vaguely 
MugiUdse,  living  in  streams  of  tropical  Amer-  imitative.]  1.  To  scold  grumblinglyj  growl. 

— 2.  To  speak  in  a muttering  dialect. 


judgment,  w.— Foreign  judgment,  ill  law,  the  judg- 
ment of  a court  of  a different  and  independent  jurisdiction, 
whether  in  the  same  country  or  territory,  or  not.— Free 
Judgment,  in  exper.  psychol.,  judgment  by  absolute  im- 
pression, without  the  intervention  of  a process  of  com- 
parison. 

Both  introspection  and  the  numerical  results  in  our 
work  point  to  the  form  of  discrimination  which  we  may 
term  free  judgments  (as  opposed  to  ‘bound’),  — the  kind 
commonly  given  in  ordinary  life,  when  we  speak  of  ‘a 
heavy  book’  or  ‘ a tall  man,’  etc. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  69. 
Judgment  book,  in  law,  a book,  required  to  be  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  a court,  which  contains  an  index  of  the  judg- 
ments filed  in  the  court— Judgment  nisi,  in  law,  a 
judgment  entered  upon  the  record  of  a suit  which  is  to 
become  absolute  unless  some  condition  required  by  law 
be  complied  with,  or  unless  an  order  to  the  contrary  be 
made  by  the  court  within  a specified  time.— Judgment 


judgment 


Of  ouster,  in  law,  a judgment  in  quo  warranto  proceed- 
ings which  determines  a right  to  a public  office  and  puts 
out  an  incumbent  who  holds  the  office  without  right. — 
Judgment  recovered,  in  law,  a plea  in  bar  of  an  action 
that  a former  judgment  has  been  entered  in  which  the 
plaintiff’s  rights  have  been  once  judicially  determined. — 
Last  Judgment,  in  theol.,  the  judgment  expected  at  the 
last  day  (doomsday),  when  all  mankind  shall  appear  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  God,  the  good  be  chosen,  and  the 
evil  be  condemned  to  punishment.— Perceptual  Judg- 
ment, the  judgment  that  a present  percept  has  a 
perceived  character.  — Reliability  of  Judgment,  in 
Stumpf’s  psychophys.,  the  degree  of  confidence  that  may 

1 1 4..  ..  ....  .-.t 


jumbuck 

Pottery  from  a model  by  Daniel  Greatbach,  and  later  re-  of  nitric  acid  on  juglone.  Also  called  dinl- 
produced  at  several  other  American  potteries.  Also  called  trohudroxvvhtlialic  (itid. 

hunting-jug  (which  see). — John  Gilpin  jug,  a jug,  pro-  (in  an  la  a FT. 

duced  about  1835  in  England,  with  embossed  designs  lllus-  JUgOmaXlliary  (JO  go  max  si  ib,  Ti)f  a.  LIj. 

” ’ '■*'  * *"  jugum , yoke,  4-  maxilla , maxilla,  + -ary. j 

Same  as  malarimaxillary.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
jugonasal  (jij-go-na'zal),  a.  [L.  jugum,  yoke, 
+ nasus,  nose,  + -a/1.]  In  anthrop. , relating 

to  the  jugal  points  and  the  nose Jugonasal 

arc,  jugonasal  cord,  the  arc  and  cord  passing  over 
the  nose  from  one  jugal  point  to  the  other. 

jugulate,  v.  t.  2.  To  arrest  suddenly,  as  the 
progress  of  a disease,  by  therapeutic  measures, 
jugum,  n.  3.  In  the  Brachiopoda , such  as 
Spirifer , Cyrtina , etc.,  a part  of  the  shelly 
internal  supporting  skeleton  which  joins  the 
bases  of  the  two  spirally  coiled  ribbons  or 
spiralia. — 4.  A small  lobe  projecting  back- 
ward from  the  basal  inner  margin  of  the  fore 
wing  in  the  Jugatse , which  extends  under  the 
costal  margin  of  the  hind  wing,  holding  the 
pair  together. 


trating  Cowper’s  ballad  of  John  Gilpin. — Tam  0’  Shanter 
Jug,  a pitcher  or  jug  with  relief  designs  illustrating 
Burns’s  poem  “ Tam  o’  Shanter,”  first  produced  at  Hanley, 

England,  in  1835.  They  were  made  in  various  sizes  and 
in  at  least  two  colors,  gray  and  light  blue. — W.  R.  jug,  a 
salt-glazed  stoneware  vessel  bearing  the  letters  W.  It. 

( Wilhelmus  Rex),  in  a medallion  on  the  front,  made  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany  during  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
_ liam  III.  and  William  IV. 

be  placed*  by  others  in  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  a judg-  jug4  (jug),  71.  [Hind.  jag.  a religious  ceremony, 

“orfm?  to  S’hT?™™  o?^dgm“ther  als0  fy0*  < ^ J^ata’ the  W0I'],d’j 

of  probability  or  with  degree  of  accuracy,  that  is,  of  ap-  An  act  of  worship  by  a Brahman  supposed  to 
proximation  to  truth.  It  is  conditioned  upon  two  general  give  him  preternatural  power, 
factors:  sensitivity,  the  degree  in  which  sensation  corre-  jugal.  I.  a — Jugal  bar.  Same  as  zygoma. — Jugal 
sponds  to  exciting  stimulus ; and  subjective  reliability,  J ° gee  +cup  ^ & 

or  the  reliability  of  judgment  in  the  apprehension  of  sen-  fj  2 Same  mharhital  ( h ) Stark* 

sations  as  such,  without  regard  to  their  correct  reference  LI.  n'  ? SUOOroiiai  {0).  diarus, 

to  external  objects.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  bvnouymy  0_t  the  P ish  bkeleton,  p.  520. 

II.  ii.  p.  cixi.— To  perfect  Judgment,  to  record  or  enter  jugale  (jo-ga'le),  n.  [NL. : see  jugal .]  1. 

judgment  and  docket  the  record.  Same  as  Jugal  point  (which  see,  under  crani- 

judication  (jo-di-ka'shon),  n.  [L.judicatioipi-),  ometry). — 2.  In  ichth.,  a dermal  bone  situated  " „i  /^0/vQ  *,  7 1 

(judicare,  judge.]  The  action  of  judging;  in  fro^t  of  the  eye  and  connected  with  the  JUlce-canal  (jos  k^naF),  «.  See  *canaJl. 
judgment.  guborbitals ; a preorbital.  juice-root  (jos'rut),  n.  Same  as  Spanish  juice 

Jugatse  (jo-ga'te),  n.  pi  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of  ju-  Same  as  *juice-root. 

include  the  families  Hepialidse  and  Microp- 
terygidee,  which  have  the  fore  and  hind  wings 
connected  by  a jugum  or  yoke, 
jugate,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  <7m<7«  (a?. -Little- 
winged  jugate,  any  member  of  the  lepidopterous  family 
Mieropterygidx  of  Comstocks  suborder  Jugatie. 
t. 


judicator  (j8'di-ka-tor),  n. 

L.  judicare,  judge.]  One  who  judges ; a judge, 
judicatores  terrarum  (jo,/di-ka-to'rez  te-ra'- 
rum).  [L.,  ‘judges  of  lands.’]  In  Eng.  law, 
certain  tenants  who,  by  a custom  in  Chester, 
held  their  tenures  by  performing  judicial 
duties.  From  their  judgment  a writ  of  error  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  case  of  error 
an  order  from  the  latter  court  was  given  for  its  correction. 
The  judicatores  terrarum  then  had  one  month  in  which 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  if  during  that  time  they 
failed  to  reform  the  judgment,  the  matter  came  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  King’s  Bench.  If  the  King’s  Bench  held 
the  judgment  erroneous,  the  judicatores  terrarum  for- 
feited £100  to  the  king,  according  to  the  custom. 

judicatorial  (jo"di-ka-to'ri-al),  a.  [LL . judi- 
catorius,  judicatory,  + -all. ’j  Pertaining  to  a 
judicator. 

Judicial  documents.  See  * document . 
judicially  (jo-dish-i-al'i-ti),  n.  [ judicial  + 

-ity.]  Judicial  character, 
judicialize  (jo-dish'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


express  a brilliant  liquid  quality  of  technic. 
[Slang.] 

They  are  painted  on  smooth  grounds,  with  a thick  juicy 
impasto,  detail  being  indicated  rather  more  freely  than 
in  his  second  manner. 

C.  J.  Holmes,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  IV.  73. 

juju  (jo'jo),  n.  [West  African;  perhaps  not 
native,  but  a repetition  of  the  Pg.  deus,  God 
(cf.  joss).]  Anything  supernatural  or  mys- 
terious, and  an  object  of  religious  fear  or 
veneration;  a charm;  a fetish;  also,  an  ob- 
servance of  mysterious  significance  like  the 
taboo : used  in  relation  to  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  negroes  of  West  Africa. 


jugate  (jo'gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp . jugated, 
ppr.  jugating.  [L.  jugare,  yoke:  see  jugate, 
a.]  To  join  or  yoke  together ; couple  together. 

Bailey,  1721. 

juge  ((’instruction  (zhiizh  dah-struk-syoh'). 

[ ‘Judge  of  instruction,’  that  is,  a magistrate 
who  collects  and  formulates  the  preliminary 

information.]  In  French  fair,. an  officer  ap-  juju_[10uge  (jo'jo-hous),  v.  A fetish-house. 

pointed  to  receive  the  complaints  of  parties  ...  ...  ,,  „„  , ... 

I . . . , ——  i ,,,  1 , Their  ideas  are  considerably  more  advanced  than 

injured  by  criminal  offenses,  and  thereupon  to  those  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  generally.  There  are 
summon  and  examine  witnesses  and  draw  up  no  juju-houses  on  the  plateau  [Nyasea-Tanganyika 
the  forms  of  accusation.  plateau],  no  juju  ceremonies  no  priests  nor  medicine- 

judicialized,  ppr.  judicializing.  [judicial  + -ize.]  jug-fish  (jug'fish),  n.  A fish,  Lagoceplialus  ,m.en;  ........  . e°'J'  °u.  . . -.  ' ' 

To  arrive  at  a correct  judgment  upon;  treat  pachi/cephalus,  belonging  to  the  family  Tetra-  jujuistn  (jo  jo-izmj,  n.  [juju  -t-  -ism. J ine 
in  a judicial  manner.  odontidle,  found  from  the  West  Indies  to  system  of  beliefs  and  practices  relating  to 

judicio  sisti  (jij-dish'i-o  sis'tl).  [L.,  ‘to  ap-  Brazil.  iuiuist'no'io  ist)  j 

pear  for  trial’:  see  tjudicmm  and  sist.]  In  Juggernaut  (jug'er-nat),  v.  t.  To  crush  as  if  J >j ri i of  luinism 

Scots  law,  an  undertaking,  or  security,  in  which  by  Juggernaut.  ; an ' * n i ri  form  of 

the  surety  becomes  responsible  that  the  prin-  juggins  (jug'inz),  n.  [Ahomelyuse  of  ahomely  J ‘ duck-necked’]  In  golf,  a’modem  club  with 
cipal  wiU  abide  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  surname.]  A dull  fellow  ; a chump.  a neek  shaped  like  that  of  a duck.  W.  Parte, 
re^fi,-add  fPJr,ear  f<?  f tnat  l b«*e»0  »*<*)  when  jugglement  (jug'l-ment),  n.  [juggle1  + -ment.j  Game  of  GoPlf,  p.  39. 
appel^arui  an^m^any’^iittbat^sho^iid  b^brm^tl^witldri  .Jugglery;  a particular  instance  of  jugglery  JuL  An  abbreviation  of  July. 
six  months.  jug-handled  (jug  ham  did),  a.  Placed,  like  the  Julian,  a.  2.  In  geol.,  noting  a group  of  the 

judicium  (j6-dish'i-um),  «.  [L.,  a trial  or  sen-  handle  of  a jug,  on  one  side ; hence,  one-sided,  pelagic  Triassic  system  in  Europe  and  Asia, 

± / .-..j [Slang.]  •”x  " ‘ ^ 

French  writers  realize  that  the  alliance  with  Russia  is 
a jug-handled  arrangement  by  which  France  holds  the 
handle  and  Russia  obtains  all  the  outpouring. 

The  Forum,  Jan. -March,  1904,  p.  342. 

Belong- 


[juju  4-  -ist."]  An  ad- 


tence  by  a judge,  a judgment,  (judex,  a judge : 
see  judicial .]  In  Bom.  law,  a proceeding  to 
obtain  the  decision  of  a judge  upon  an  issue 
of  law.  — Judicium  capitale,  in  Eng.  law,  sentence 
of  death. — Judicium  Dei.  Same  as  judgment  of  God 

(which  see,  under  judgment).— Judicium  parium  juglandaceous  (jo-glan-da'shius),  a. 


[judgment  of  one’s  peers],  in  Eng.  law,  trial  by  jury.— 

Judicium  vitae  amissionis.  Same  as  -kjudicium  capi- 
t&le. 

Judy-COW  (jo'di-koiF),  n.  A ladybird.  [Local, 
Eng.]  . 

juey  (ho'a-e),  n.  A large  land-crab,  Cardisoma 
guanhumi.  [Porto  Rico.] 
jug1,  n.— A.  R.  lug,  a salt-glazed  stoneware  vessel,  bear- 


ing to  the  walnut  family,  Juglandaceee. 
Juglandales  (jo-glan-da'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Eng- 
ler,  1892),  < Juglans  ( Jugland -)  + -ales.']  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  the 
single  family  Juglandaceee  (which  see), 
juglandic  (jfi-glan'dik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 
same  as  *juqlone. 

nf1.  , It, jth..  XV*  jug,  tv  muv-gia/.cv*  otuuuHaio  t voovr,  noni - ^ w " . 

ing  the  letters  A.  R.  ( Anna  Regina)  in  a medallion  on  juglandine  (jo-glail'diu),  71.  [L.  juglans  (jug- 

the  front,  made  in  England  and  Germany  during  the  reign  ’ ' 

of  Queen  Anne.  — C.  R.  Jug,  a salt-glazed  stoneware  ves- 
sel, bearing  the  letters  C.  R.  ( Carolus  Rex)  in  a medallion 
on  the  front,  made  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. — Ellsworth  Jug,  a pitcher  made  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  in  1891, 
with  relief  dec- 
orations illustrat- 
ing the  shoot- 
ing of  Colonel  E. 

E.  Ellsworth  at 
Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  com- 
mencement of  the 
Civil  War.-  G.  R. 

Jug,  a salt-glazed 
stoneware  vessel, 
bearing  the  let- 
ters G.  R.  ( Geor- 
gius Rex),  usually 
accompanied  by 
a crown,  made  in 
England  and  Ger- 
many during  the 
reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II. — 

Hound  - handle 
jug  a pitcher 
or  jug  of  Rock- 
ingham or  brown- 
glazed  pottery, 
with  hunting- 

scenes  in  relief  and  a handle  in  the  form  of  a dog  with 
forefeet  resting  on  the  top  : first  made  at  the  J erse.v  City 


forming  the  middle  part  of  the  Carinthian 
stage  preceded  by  the  Cordevolian  group  and 
followed  by  the  Tuvalian.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Triassic  province  it  is  represented  by 
the  Raibl  beds. 

II.  n.  The  Julian  group. 

Julidse  (jo'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Julus  + - idee .] 
A family  of  myriapods  of  the  order  Diplopoda, 
having  from  30  to  70  or  more  rings.  The  body 
is  more  or  less  cylindrical  and  smooth,  with  a glistening 
surface.  The  legs  are  numerous  and  short.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  family  are  sluggish  in  movement,  and  when 
disturbed  or  at  rest  coil  the  body  in  a spiral.  They  feed 
largely  upon  earthworms,  snails,  and  other  small  crea- 
tures, and  sometimes  damage  garden  and  field  crops. 

Jrnifl-}  walnut  4 -in 1 A oomnound  siiti-  Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  ground.  They  aie  known 
lana-),  walnut,  -t*  me  .J  A.  compounu,  sup  as  cutworms  or  gally-worms.  Sometimes  written 

posedly  an  alkaloid,  contained  m the  green  iuUda. 

shell  or  leaves  of  the  walnut-tree,  it  rapidly  Jul.  Per.  An  abbreviation  of  Julian  period. 
turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  consequently  is  r\TT  /t  i7/ta'\  r»rr»rv 

used  as  a hair-dye.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  for  Jllljis  (jo  lus),  71  [NL.  (LmnffiUS,  1748),  prop, 
certain  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  diseases.  lulus  (cf.  L.  Ildus,  catkin),  \ CxT.  lovAoc,  down.] 

2.  A name  sometimes  given  to  juglone.  An  old  genus  of  myriapods,  typical  of  the 

juglolidine  (jo-glol'i-din),  n.  [L.  jugl(ans),  family  Julidee,  containing  many  of  the  forms 
walnut,  + -ol  + -id  + -ine 2.]  Acolorless  crys-  known  as  wireworms.  See  wireworm,  2. 

jumble-sale  (jum'bl-sal),  n. 


A sale  of  second- 


talline  compound,  CrH-.  ' CH2°H2CH2 ) jr  hand  articles  of  every  description  for  the 
x CH2CH2CH2  benefit  of  tbe  poor ; a rummage  sale, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  1,3-ehlor-  jumbo1,  n.  2.  Any  large,  cumbersome 
brompropane.  It  melts  at  40°  C.,  boils  and  ° 1T,°‘ 
partly  decomposes  at  280°  C.,  and  is  unstable. 

The  vapor  causes  sneezing, 
juglone  (jo'glon),  n.  [L .jugl(ans).  walnut,  + 


Hound-handle  Jug,  of  about  1850. 
(From  Bennington,  Vermont.) 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


ma- 

chine;  in  particular,  a home-made  windmill 
bruit  for  lifting  water  for  irrigation  on  the 
Great  Plains. 

jumbo2  (jum'bo),  «.  [Also  jumby;  short  for 

pound,  XTousjcomnoundsthe  f°rm^"%  U iS  URed  “ 

tion  of  o-hydro juglone  from  the  green  parts  of  j b j m (^ira'bo-izm),  n.  [jumbo1  + -ism.] 
the  . walnut-tree ; a-hydroxynaphthoqnmone  bigness,  or  for  things  or  enter- 

nucin,  or  regianin.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  ises  remarkable  only  fortheir  size.  [Colloq.] 
or  prisms  and  melts  at  151-154°  C.  jumbuck  (jum'buk),  n.  [A  native  Australian 

JUglomc  (]o-glon  lk),  a.  [juglone  + -ic.]  Not-  •>  namPj  tbus  eXplained  : “The  word ‘jumbuck’ 
ing  an  acid,  a yellow  crystalline  compound,  for  sheep  appears  originally  as  jimba,  joniboch, 
H6c0H(NO2)2(c66H)a,  formed  by  the  action  domhod:,  and  dumbog.  In  each  case  it  meant 


jumbuck 

the  white  mist  preceding  a shower,  to  which 
a flock  of  sheep  bore  a strong  resemblance.  It 
seemed  the  only  thing  the  aboriginal  mind 

could  compare  it  to.”  Mr.  Meston,  in  the  x,™ 

Sydney  Bulletin,  April  18,  1896  (quoted  in  inmDinff-liD  fium"oimf-iin/l 
E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English).]  A sheep  J P“gUPU"  .1P  ? PJ 
_ [Colloq.,  Australia.] 
jumby  (jum'bi),  n.  Same  as  •'jumbo2. 

Jumby  beans.  See  ■•'bean1. 
jumby-bead  (jum 'bi-bed),  n.  See  •'jumbo'2.] 

1.  In  the  West  Indies,  a seed  of  the  bead-, 

necklace-,  or  jumby-tree,  Ormosia  monosperma.  jumucu . Miu  or  a carvei-Dt 
These  seeds  are  nearly  globular,  half  an  inch  jump-spark  (jump  ' spark),  n. 
in  diameter,  very  hard,  and  in  color  a brilliant  spark  which  jumps  a gap  in  „ 
scarlet  with  a large  black  spot.  They  are  the  open  circuit:  frequently  used  for  igniting  the 
largest  of  the  various  kinds  of  coral  beans  charge  in  an  internal-combustion  engine, 
often  brought  by  traveler  from  the  West  jump-stroke  (jump'strok),  n.  1.  A stroke  in 

billiards  by  which  the  ball  is  caused  to  jump 


juniper-swamp 

The  Jumping  Net  is  made  of  stout  tarred  hemp  rope,  mosses  rt  m 

and  is  about  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  essential  K embraces  134  geneia,  of  which  18  belong  to 

that  it  be  held  firmly  and  fearlessly  by  a sufficient  nuim  Kn?  an.d  U6-  the  *A?™gynie  (see  these 

ber  of  strong  men.  Firemen  are  drilled  in  its  use.  gemis'  JunamSinnil  by  -Enfle£  -he 

Encuc  Brit  XXVTTT  im  §?u.u.s  " ungermannia  is  no  longer  recognized,  being 

vncyc.  Bru.,  xaviii.  405.  divided  up  among  a large  number  of  genera  belonging 

, ^ = r „ _p  ),  n.  The  process  of  to  different  tribes,  but  especially  to  the  tribes  Lejeuneeus 

upsetting  or  thickening  the  end  of  a rod  by  .a,ld  PruUwnua. 

hammering  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  jungle-cat,  ".—  Ornate  jungle-cat,  a small  Eastln- 
when  it  i s heated.  . dlau  sPecles  having  a short  tail  and  very  even  spots. 

jumping-weevil  (jum'ping-we"vl),  n.  Any  jungle-fowl,  ".— Gray  Jungle-fowl,  Sonnerat’s 

. ourculiomd  beetle  of  the  genus  Orckesles.  wUha“ 

jump-jomted  (jump  ' join//ted),  a.  Plush-  the  end  resembling  a spot  of  yeUow  sealing-wax : found 
_ jointed : said  of  a carvel-built  vessel. 

i-  ' ” An  electric 

a previously 


Indies. — 2.  Same  as  jumble-bead. 
jumby-tree  (jum'bi-tre),  n.  [See  •'jumbo 2.] 
The  bead-  or  necklace-tree,  Ormosia  mono- 
sperma, of  the  West  Indies,  which  yields  red 
and  black  seeds  called  jumby-beads.  See 
•'jumby-bead  and  coral  bean,  under  bean1. 
jumentous  (jo-men'tus),  a.  [L.  jumentum,  a 
beast  of  burden,  + - ous .]  Relating  to  or 

characteristic  of  a beast  of  burden:  applied  to 
urine  having  a peculiar  odor. 

jump1,  v.  I.  intrans. — To  jump  to  a conclusion,  to 

arrive  at  a conclusion  illogically  and  without  considera- 
tion ; frequently,  to  arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion. 


or  rebound.  There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing 
this:  one  is  by  thrusting  the  cue-tip  under  the  ball, 
which  in  effect  is  lifted  rather  than  bounced  at  the  out- 
set, though  it  will  jump  later;  the  other  is  by  a down- 
ward blow  of  the  cue,  held  obliquely,  which  drives  the 
ball  against  the  bed,  whence  it  rebounds  once  or  oftener. 
Indention  of  the  cloth  is  a probable  penalty.  The  stroke 
is  now  seldom  used. 

2.  In  croquet , a stroke,  played  in  sending  a 
ball  through  a wicket  at  an  oblique  angle,  by 
which  the  ball  is  made  to  strike  the  further 
# wire  of  the  hoop, 
junc.^  An  abbreviation  of  junction. 


t¥  ; W Yn r. juAJiu.  -cm  a-uureviaiion  or  junction. 

wcilht  1 n V°  .estlmaty,n  ,th<?  sr0s?>  as  juncite  (jung'sit),  n.  [, Tuncus  + -ite 2]  A fos- 

wmght  10  To  get  on  or  off  (a  train  or  boat  sil  plant  supposed  to  belong  to  the  rush,  Jun- 

m motion)  by  lumping : as,  he  jumped  the  cus,  or  closely  resembling  it 
express  as  it  left  the  station.  A.  E,  2), — 11.  junco1  u,  1 ° > 


express  as  it  left  the  station.  

In  quarrying , to  drill  by  means  of  a jumper  or 
hand-drill — To  jump  a ship,  to  desert  from  a vessel. 
— To  jump  on  or  upon,  to  attack  violently,  suddenly, 
or  with  vituperation.  [Slang.]— To  jump  the  masts,  of 
a vessel,  to  lose  its  spars,  as  in  a heavy  sea,  or  upon  strik- 
# mg  the  bottom  with  great  force 


Sonnerat's  Jungle-fowl  ( Gallus  sonnerrati). 


in  western,  southern,  and  central  India. — Javan  jungle- 
fowl,  (r.  yarius,  a very  dark  species,  with  the  edge  of  the 
comb  entire  and  a single  wattle  on  the  under  side  of  the 
throat.— Sonnerat’s  jungle-fowl.  See  gray  ■* jungle - 

” : ~ " — — o — — ■ V.  urnoitv,  a laciici  liil  C JOWl, 

species  from  Colorado,  having  the  wings  marked  with  jungle-hen  (jung'gl-hen),  n.  Same  as  jungle- 

fowl,  2. 


_.  Several  species  of  these  little  birds  are 

now  recognized,  in  place  of  the  so-called  varieties.—  Pink- 
sided  junco,  Junco  annectens,  a species  which  has 
Pmkish  sides : from  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  etc. 
White-winged  Junco,  Junco  aikeni,  a rather  large 

inppiaa  fl'Am  t 'rtl  rt».n  A rt  4-1 i 1.  V .V. 


- — — ~ J.  w iiiduvo  cv  picx-ucctu  J 

. to  desert  a ship  as  soon  as  it  hauls  alongside  a dock, 
jump-drill  (jump'dril),  n.  A form  of  drill  for 
boring  into  rock  of  which  the  bar  is  lifted  by 
two  men  and  then  forced  downward,  so  that  it 
has  a jumping  motion.  The  bar  is  often  made  more 


0 — — j-xid  urn  io  uncii  uiaue  more  T 

massive  by  a lump  or  enlargement  of  section  above  JunCOlCles  yung-koi'dez),  n.  TNL.  (Adanson 
where  it  is  expected  to  enter  the  ground : used  in  rough  1763),  < Juncus  + -oides,  having  a resemblance 
. work,  or  where  straight  holes  are  not  essential.  +n  the  ’ saving  a lesemmance 

jumper1,  «.,  5.  </)  In  telephony,  a piece  of  wire  or  ledonoS  ulllRs  of  tL  mm0C0^- 

other  conductor  used  to  make  temporary  connection  be-  ,Um.0U9  PlantS  Of  the  family  Juncacese.  See 
tween  points  on  the  switchboard  of  an  exchange.  ( g ) In  LUZUla, 

elect.,  a temporary  shunt  or  short-circuit  put  around  a junction,  M.-Interlamellar  junction  in  the  gills  of 
source,  lamp,  or  receptive  device  on  a series-connected  bivalve  mollusks,  one  of  the  vertical  bars  of  tissue  which 

circuit,  to  enable  it  to  be  readily  removed  or  repaired.  ★ — i « v 

Houston , Elect  Diet. 


broad,  white  bars. 

use  of  Sp .junco 

a x non . twvjwuc*. j tuorny  shrub  or  small 

tree,  Eceberlinia  spinosa,  of  southwestern  Texas  jungle-wood  ( jung'gl-wud) 
and  northern  Mexico,  with  numerous  almost  name.]  Same  as  saj. 

branches,  tlle  hranchlets  ending  in  Junimist  (yo'ni-mist),  n.  [Rum.  Junimea, 

name  of  a literary  society,  + -ist.]  In  recent 


mg  the  bottom  with  great  force.  . Dloaa>  wnite  bars. 

jump1,  n.  6.  pi.  Nervous  twitching  of  the  body:  Junco,  (hon'ko),  w.  [Mex.  Sp.  uoc  ui  ^.janw,  . . . 

delirium  tremens.— To  make  a pier-head  jump  a rush:  see  junW-.~\  A thorny  shrub  or  small  jungle-rice  yung  gl-rls),  n.  See  ★rice1. 

to  desert  a shiD  as  soon  as  it  hauls  ninni.ji.t,. ,,  . 1 , i - ' tree.  K (rberliui n sn innsn  of  eauH 


[East  Indian 


spines — Junco  famUy,  the  plant  family  Kceberlinia 
eejv.  See  ’kKceberliniacens. 


8.  One  who  is  registered  and  votes  fraudu- 
lently in  several  places.  [Polit.  slang.] 

There  are  more  ‘jumpers'  than  there  were  two  years 
ago.  _ These  ‘jumpers ' vote  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  city.  -V.  Y.  Tribune , Oct.  27,  1903. 

9.  One  who  is  affected  with  the  jumping-dis- 
ease.— Ranking  jumper,  a wood-shod  sled  upon  which 
tan-bark  is  hauled. 

jumper-stays  (jum'per-staz),  n.  pi.  Extra 
stays  leading  from  the  lower  mastheads  to  the 

mrl  An  A j-  rt  n rt  rt  ...  rt  1 1 . X 1 I ■ I 1 


. , , , — , Z ......  oais  "i  tissue  Wllicn 

extend  between  the  two  lamellse  and  divide  the  interven- 
ing space  into  distinct  compartments  called  the  water- 
tubes,  and  which  also  cause  the  appearance  of  vertical 
striation. 

junction-box,  n.  2.  In  elect.,  the  appliance 
used  to  connect  underground  or  concealed 
electric  conductors. 


Rumanian  history,  a member  of  the  party  of 
young  conservatives,  moderately  liberal  in 
views  and  an  offshoot  from  the  old  conserva- 
tives. The  name  is  derived  from  Junimea,  a 
literary  association. 

Another  party  [in  Rumania]  which  now  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  was  that  of  the  Junimists,  or  Young 
Conservatives.  The  name  was  taken  from  a literary  so- 
ciety formed  in  Jassy  in  1874  by  Messrs  P.  Carp,  Rosetti, 
and  Maiorescu,  and  transformed  into  a political  association 
in  1881.  Their  programme  for  home  affairs  involved  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  peasantry  and  working 
classes,  whose  progress  they  considered  had  been  over- 
looked, the  irremovability  of  the  magistracy,  and  a revi- 
sion of  the  communal  law  in  the  sense  of  decentraliza- 
tion. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  324. 


The  Scottish  thrust-planes  are  eroded  like  ordinary 
junction-planes  between  strata. 

sides  of  a vessel,  where  they  are  setup  with  ■J®xWx>ok  °f  1!eolosy.  P-  13J®. 

tackles.  Also  known  as  preventer  stays.  aaw'sSJm  shon-valv),  n.  An  ordi- 

jumping  (jum'ping),  n.  In  ceram.,  the  stain-  4 water-valve  which  joins  two 

mg  of  the  glaze  on  the  under  parts  of  pieces  . T„  „„„  „ . , 

of  ceramic  ware  : a potters’  term.  This  effect  unimAf  Anllo  t’  eit^er,  ms^au," 

is  sometimes  noticed  on  pieces  decorated  with  ® a c°lle?tion  of  objects  which 

a wi 1 — r are  just  moving  in  coincidence  of  place,  there- 

after to  be  for  some  lapse  of  time  one  object, 
or  the  instantaneous  loss  of  one  or  more  di- 
mensions by  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  a body, 
this  smaller  dimensionality  lasting  through  a 
period  of  time — Degenerative  juncture  , that  mode 
ol  juncture  which  consists  m the  diminution  of  the  dimen- 
sionality  of  a moving  object,  as  when  a filament  shrinks  to 
a particle  and  remains  such.— Ordinary  juncture,  that 
mode  of  juncture  which  consists  in  the  arrival  at  a corn- 
mon  place  of  two  or  more  objects. 

June-beetle,  n.  Same  as  June-bug. 


junction-plane  (jungk'shon-plan),  n.  A sur-  • • ^ , 

face  produced  by  the  contact  of  contrasted  JUJ11.0ra^e  0°  ny9'rat)>  n- . jumoratus,  the 
geological  formations.  status  or  benefice  of  a junior  cleric,  < L.  ju- 


nior, a junior:  see  junior  and  -ate  3.]  The  sta- 
tus of  a junior;  specifically,  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  a two  years’  course  devoted  to  the 
review  of  classical  studies  preparatory  to  en- 
tering upon  the  course  of  philosophy;  also, 
the  house  where  such  a course  is  given, 
juniper,  n.  2.  The  American  larch,  Larix  lari- 
cina. — 3.  The  black  spruce,  Picea  Mariana. 
— Alligator-juniper  or  checkered-bark  juniper,  the 
thick-baiked  juniper,  Juniperus  pachyphlaea,  found  in 
high  altitudes  from  Texas  to  Arizona  and  Mexico.  The 
names  allude  to  the  checkered  bark,  which  is  sometimes 
nearly  four  inches  thick.— California  juniper,  Junipe- 
rus Californica,  of  California  and  Nevada. — Checkered- 
bark  juniper.  Same  as  alligator-irjuniper. — Creeping 
juniper,  (a)  The  savin  or  shrubby  red  cedar,  Juniperus 
Sabina,  (ft)  The  ground-hemlock,  Taxus  Canadensis. — 
Drooping  juniper,  Juniperus  flaccida,  of  southwest- 
ern Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico,  which  has  long,  slen- 
der, drooping  branches.— Juniper  bay.  See  *bay2.— 
Juniper  swamp.  See  •* juniper-swamp . — Native  juni- 
per. Same  as  -kpalberry.—  Red  juniper,  the  red  cedar, 
Juniperus _ Virginiana.— Western  juniper,  Juniperus 
occidentalis,  the  common  juniper  of  the  western  United 
States,  especially  of  mountainous  districts  and  foot-hills, 
attaining  its  maximum  development  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  at  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  altitude. 

uniperin  (jo'ni-per-in),  M.  [juniper  + -in2.] 

, ...  A resinous  compound  obtained  from 

June-grass,  « — Prairie  June-grass,  a bunch-grass,  junlPer  berries. 

Koelena  cristata,  which  ranges  from  Pennsylvania  to  JUniper-pUg  (jo'ni-pisr-pug),  n.  A British  col- 

Texas  and  California,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Old  World.  I 7, r. . — ir — , i XL 

It  is  of  some  value  for  grazing,  especially  on  account  of  its 
earliness,  and  on  irrigated  ground  it  makes  excellent  hay. 

See  Koelcria. 

Jungermanniales  (jnng-ger-man-i-aTez),  it. 
pi.  [NL.  (Engler,  1892),  < Jungermannia  + 

-ffltes.]  An  order  of  cryptogamic  plants  of  the 
class  Hepaticse,  coextensive  with  the  family 
Jungermanniacex,  and  therefore  including  both 
the  anacrogynous  and  the  acrogynous  scale- 


flow-blue  color. 

jumping-beetle  (jum'ping-be"t]),  n.  The  flea- 
beetle;  specifically,  the  turnip  flea-beetle  of 
England,  Phyllotreta  nemorum. 
jumping-disease  (jum'piug-di-zez"),  n.  A ner- 
vous affection  occasionally  observed,  espe- 
cially in  woodsmen  in  Maine,  sufferers  from 
which  involuntarily  jump,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  or  where  they  may  land,  as  in  response 
to  a sharp  command. 

^m^M^kdetTsCcafer.  ]umptaS-hare-  Sa™  aa  J^e-bfsVn. -Western |green  June-bug,  A llorhina 
\ ...  . mutabihs,  a species  resembling  the  southeastern  June- 

jUmping-jaCK  yum  pmg-jak),  n.  A toy  con-  bug,  A.  mtida,  and  occurring  in  the  southwestern  United 
sistmg  of  a human  figure  which  is  caused  to  °.tates  where  it  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  to 
jump,  dance,  or  go  through  various  contor-  nPe  P^ches-  . . . 

tions,  by  pulling  a string  attached  to  its  limbs.  i™e"y?°W’e2;  Oon'flou^er),  n.  The  Canada  vio-  U°.  m-Per-m) 

jumping- Johnny  (jum'ping-jon^i),  n.  A ma-  -et7  Vwla  Canadensis>  which  blooms  in  June, 
chine  for  cutting  rolled  metal  bars  or  plates 
into  equal  lengths.  It  has  an  automatic  stop 
which  comes  back  to  its  place  quickly  after 
being  displaced  to  allow  a piece  to  be  taken 
from  the  machine.  [Eng.] 
jumping-net  (jum'ping-net),  n.  A stout  net 
usually  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 
heavy  cord  or  rope  around  its  edge : used  for 
patching  people  who  fall  or  jump  from  burn- 
ing buildings. 


IV,  II  A/lJUlhU  VUi- 

lectors’  name  for  a European  geometrid  moth, 
Tephroclystia  sobrinata. 

juniper-swamp  (jo'ni-per-swomp),  n.  In  the 
southeastern  United  States,  a swamp,  or  more 
commonly  an  area  in  a large  swamp,  in  which 
the  white  cedar,  Chamsecyparis  thyoides,  there 
called  juniper,  is  the  dominant  tree.  In  the 
Dismal  Swamp  these  areas  are  distinguished 
from  the  ★gum-swamps.  See  jumper. 


juniper-water 

juniper-water  (j6'rii-per-wa"ter),  n.  An  aro- 
matic cordial  flavored  with  juniper-berries, 
juniper-worm  (jo'ni-per-werm),  n.  The  larva 
of  an  American  geometrid  moth,  Syssaura  in- 
fensata,  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  juni- 
per. 

junk-board  (jungk'bord),  n.  A heavy  and 
close-textured  kind  of  millboard. 

Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  junk-board,  and  the  ex- 
treme irregularity  of  form  of  certain  discs,  it  is  better  to 
let  the  disc  rotate  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  350. 

Junker  calorimeter.  See  * calorimeter. 
junket2,™.  1.  (6)  Milk  artificially  coagulated 
with  rennet. 

junk-hook  (jungk'huk),  n.  A hook  used  for 
extracting  the  junk  from  the  head  of  a whale, 
junk-wind  (jungk'wind),  n.  A south  or  south- 
west monsoon  wind  of  Siam,  China,  and  J apan, 
favorable  for  sailing  junks. 

Junonia  (jo-no'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Huebner,  1816?), 
< L.  Juno  : see  Juno.]  A genus  of  butterflies  of 
the  family  Nymphalidse,  of  wide  geographic 
distribution,  occurring  in  India,  Africa,  China, 
the  West  Indies,  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  commonest  species  in  the  United 
States  is  J.  ccenia,  which  occurs  also  in  Central 
America. 

junr.  An  abbreviation  of  junior. 
jupe,  n.  2.  A skirt : generally  used  in  fashion 
notes. 

juramentado  (ho','ra-man-ta'dd),  pi.  jura- 
mentados  (-dos).  [Sp.,  ppr.  of  juramentar, 

make  oath,  < juramento,  < L.  juramentum,  an 
oath:  see  *juramentum. ] One  who  has  taken 
an  oath;  specifically,  a Mohammedan  Malay 
or  Moro  who  has  sworn  to  die  in  killing  as 
many  persons,  especially  Christians  or  ene- 
mies, as  he  can.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore , July- 
Sept.,  1902,  p.  147. 

juramento  (ho^ra-man'to),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  jura- 
mentum, an  oath : see  ^juramentum.]  An  oath 
or  declaration  under  oath, 
juramentum  ( jo-ra-men'tum),  n.  [L.,  < jurarc, 
swear:  see  jurat1  j jury.]  In  civil  law,  an  oath. 
— Juramentum  calumnise  [‘oath  of  calumny’],  in  cioil 
and  canon  law,  an  oath  required  of  parties  to  an  action, 
and  of  the  attorneys  of  the  parties,  that  in  prosecuting  or 
defending  the  action  they  are  not  influenced  by  malice, 
but  believe  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
jurata  (jo-ra'ta),  n.  [ML.:  see  jury.]  In  old 
Eng.  law,  a jury. 

juratorial  (jo  -ra-to ' ri-al),  a.  [As  juratory  + 
-al1.]  Pertaining  to  a jury:  as,  juratorial  priv- 
ileges. 

Jura-Trias  (jo'ra-tri,/as),  n.  In  geol.,  a rock 
series  which  is  regarded  as  representing,  in 
part  or  whole,  deposits  of  both  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  time  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bed  or 
Newark  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  southward), 
or  in  which  the  distinction  of  age  is  obscure 
(as  in  the  Burrum  and  Ipswich  formations  of 
Queensland). 

jure  (jor),  v.  t.  [A  back-formation  from  juror.] 
A mocking  word  in  the  passage  quoted,  con- 
veying a vague  threat. 

You  are  Grand  Jurors,  are  ye?  We’ll  jure  ye,  i’  faith. 

Shak.,  1.  Hen.  IV,  ii.  2. 

jurisp.  An  abbreviation  of  jurisprudence. 
jurnal,  jurnalism,  jurnalist.  Simplified  spell- 
ings of  journal,  journalism,  journalist. 
jurney,  ».  and  V.  i.  A simplified  spelling  of 
journey. 

jurubeba  (zho-ro-ba'ba),  n.  [Braz.]  Solanum 
paniculatum,  a medicinal  plant  of  the  night- 
shade family,  much  used  in  Brazil,  especially 
for  affections  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
jury,  n — Common  jury.  See  trial  jury,  under  Jury. 
— Hung  jury,  in  law,  one  that  fails  to  agree  upon  a 
verdict — Jury  of  the  vicinage,  a jury  drawn  from  the 
county  where  the  trial  is  to  be  held.  In  former  English 
law  it  meant  a jury  drawn  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, hence  its  name. — To  poll  a jury,  to  call  upon 
each  juror  individually  to  know  if  the  verdict  given  by 
the  foreman  is  the  verdict  of  each  one. 


J.  V.  D. 

' They  ha’  rigged  him  a Joseph’s  jury-coat  to  keep  his  Jus.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

B.  JTfpffny,lThe^rhree  Captains,  in  Barrack-room  Ballads,  JHSSion  (jush'on),  ».  [L.  jussio(n-)  order, 

[p.  134.  (.juoere  (pp .jussus),  order,  command.]  Order- 

iurvmnatn  Q iT,  „ metal  rod  attached  ing;  commanding;  command.— Letters  of  jus- 

jury-mast,  n.  J.  in  surg. , a metal  rod  attached  letterg  sent  b“  the  kjn  of  Frauce  ordering  the 

to  a plaster  jacket  and  supporting  a sling  m Parliament  to  register  ordinances. 

which  the  head  rests  by  the  chin  and  occiput:  Just.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Justice;  (b)  of 

employed  to  relieve  the  spine  of  the  weight  Justinian. 

of  the  head  in  caries  of  the  cervical  or  upper  justice,  n Distributive  Justice,  in  law,  that  which 

j 1 governs  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

assigning  to  every  man  the  reward  his  merit  deserves  or 


dorsal  vertebrae, 
jury-sail  (jo'ri-sal),  n.  A temporary  sail 
which  fills  the  place  of  one  that  has  been 
blown  away  or  damaged  ; a sail  that  best  suits 
certain  conditions  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary, 
jury- wheel  (jo'ri-hwel),  n.  A circular  re- 
volving box  in  which  the  names  of  persons 
subject  to  be  drawn  to  serve  as  jurors  are 
placed  to  be  mingled  and  then  drawn  out  by 
lot. 


proper  punishment  for  his  crimes  : in  contradistinction  to 
commutative  justice,  or  justice  in  barter  and  exchange 
generally.— Justice  of  oyer  and  terminer,  a justice  of 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  See  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer , under  oyer  — Justices  of  the  pavilion,  in 
Eng.  law , justices  of  a certain  piepowder  court  established 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  fair  of  St.  Giles  Hills 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.—  Preventive  justice, 
in  law,  justice  administered  with  a view  to  preventing  a 
wrong  or  crime,  as  by  injunctive  relief,  putting  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  etc. 


jus2,  n — Juris  et  de  jure,  in  law,  of  right  and  by  right,  justiceman  (jus'tis-man),  n.  In  mining,  a 
A presum ptionjwm  et  dejure  is  a conclusive  presumption  cheok  weighman  acting  on  behalf  of  the 

of  law  or  fact.— Jus  abutendl  [ right  of  using  up  1,  in  • ,7  t 

Horn,  law,  the  right  of  absolute  dominion  over  property.  miners.  Barrowman , Glossary.  [Scotch.] 

— Jus  actus  [‘  right  of  driving  ’],  in  Rom.  law,  a servitude  jUStlCG-W66d  Qus  tiS-wed),  W.  Llther  01  two 
by  which  a right  of  passage  for  carriages  or  cattle  over  American  species  of  Eupatorium . E.  leucolepis 
the  servient  estate  was  given.— Jus  ad  rem,  in  civil  law,  „„  j j?  hiiQQnnifnliu'ni 
the  right  to  a thing.  It  exists  only  relatively,  and  can  . nybbopyoaum. 

be  exercised  only  through  another,  as  distinguished  from  jUStlfi.6r,  n.  2.  In  printing:  (c)  lhe  wooden 
jus  in  re,  in  which  dominion  over  the  thing  is  such  that  wedge  once  used  in  old  forms  of  hand-press  to 
the  right  can  be  absolutely  exercised  without  reference  keep  together  parts  about  to  separate, 
to  another. — Jus  ^lianum,  a body  of  laws,  published  t,  + , .,  r ,,  . , .. 

about  200  B.C.  by  Sextus  /Eli us,  consisting  of  three  parts  : justify,  V.  ^.—  Justifying  velocity.  See  ^velocity. 
the  first  two  related  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  and  jUStO  (zhos  to),  n.  [F g.  J A gold  com  ot  J Ohn  II. 
their  interpretation  and  the  third  was  a description  of  of  Portugal  (1481-95),  apparently  equal  to  from 
forms  of  procedure.— Jus  sequum,  in  Rom.  law,  eTuihi-  540  to  600  reis.  The  name  was  suggested  by  the 
ble  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  jus  stnctum.-  Jus  legend  “ Et  Justus  ut  palma  florebit.” 

anglorum,  in  Eng.  law,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  • . °.  ..  _ - ,,  ■ . ^ ,,  -\tt 

West  Saxons  during  the  time  of  the  heptarchy. — Jus  justO-majOT  (jus  to-ma  jor),  a.  [Short  for  NL. 
“ ’ ' pelvis  sequabiliter  justo-major,  ‘a  pelvis  uni- 
formly larger  than  normal/]  In  obstet .,  a term 


aquseductus,  in  civil  law,  a servitude  or  easement  by 
which  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  had  the  right 


to  receive  water  over  the  land  of  the  servient  estate. 
Jus  aqusehaustus,  in  Rom.  law,  a servitude  by  which 
was  given  the  right  to  water  cattle  on  another’s  land  or  to 
draw  water  from  another’s  well. — Jus  bellum  dicendi, 
in  international  law,  the  right  of  declaring  war. — Jus 
Civile,  in  Rom.  law : ( b ) The  local  law  of  Rome,  (c)  Pri- 
vate as  distinguished  from  public  or  international  law.— 
Jus  civitatis,  in  Rom.  law : (a)  Full  citizenship  with 
all  its  prerogatives  and  privileges.  ( b ) The  law  of  a par- 
ticular state  as  distinguished  from  the  jus  gentium,  or 
law  of  nations. — Jus  cloacse,  in  civil  law,  a servitude  or 


employed  to  denote  a pelvis  of  normal  shape, 
but  the  diameters  of  which  are  greater  than 
normal. 

justo-minor  (jus't6-mi//npr),  a.  [Short  for 
pelvis  sequabiliter  justo-minor , 4 a pelvis  uni- 
formly smaller  than  normal/]  In  obstet. , a 
term  employed  to  denote  a pelvis  of  normal 
n 6M(M/  „ otMiuuut  w shape  but  unusually  small, 
easement  by  which  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  has  jllte^,  n.—  China  jute,  the  fiber  of  Abutilon  Abutilon, 
a right  to  have  the  waters  which  fall  upon  it  conducted  cultivated  in  China.  See  American  jute,  under  jute A 
over  the  land  of  the  servient  estate.—  Jus  deliberandi,  Juvavian  ( jo-va' vi-an),  a.  aud  n.  [G.  J uvavisch , 
inlaw,  right  of  deliberation;  a time  given  to  an  heir  in  < ML.  Juvavum  or  Juvavia,  name  of  Salzburg.] 


which  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  an  in- 
heritance.— Jus  devolutum,  in  old  Scots  eccles.  law, 
the  right  of  the  presbytery  to  present  a minister  to  a 
vacant  parish  or  benefice  provided  the  patron  did  not 
exercise  his  right  to  fill  the  vacancy  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.— Jus  disponendi,  in  law,  right  of 
disposing  of  a thing : in  general,  it  means  the  right  of 
alienation.  The  term  is  used  specifically  with  reference 
to— (a)  the  right  of  a married  woman  to  dispose  of  her 
separate  property ; ( b ) the  right  of  a vendor  in  a condi- 
tional sale  where  possession  is  given  to  the  vendee  but 
title  is  reserved  as  security  for  payment.— Jus  distra- 
hendi,  in  law,  right  to  sell  pledged  goods  in  case  they 
are  not  redeemed.— Jus  dividend!,  in  law,  the  right  to 
dispose  of  real  estate  by  will.—  Jus  fideiciarum,  in  civil 


Taking  name  from  the  old  Juvavum.  See  the 
etymology.— Juvavian  province,  in  geol.,  a province 
of  the  Alpine  Trias  occupying  the  northeast  slopes  of  the 
Alps  and  extending  into  Hungary.  It  is  characterized  by 
its  extensive  ammonoid  cephalopod  fauna,  comprising 
species  of  many  genera,— Juvavian  stage,  in  geol.,  a 
stage  of  the  upper  pelagic  Triassic  system  m Europe  and 
Asia,  preceded  by  the  Carinthian  and  followed  by  the 
Rhsetic  stage,  and  forming  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bajuva- 
rian  series.  It  is  represented  in  Europe  by  the  J uvavian 
Halstatt  limestone  and  the  Dachstein  limestone,  and  in 
India  by  the  zones  of  Clydonautilus  griesbachi  and  Stein - 
mannites  undulostriatus  and  the  beds  with  Spiriferina 
griesbachi. 


law,  the  right  of  a fideicommissary  to  that  which  was  juvenilia  (jo-ve-nil'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  prop.  neut. 
held  in  trust  for  him.— Jus  Flaviamnn,  in  Rom.  law,  0f  juvenilis,  juvenile.]  Things  done  (espe- 
a publication  of  the  law  of  procedure  by  Cneius  Mavius,  wwtlnffs  nr 

305  b.c. —Jus  fodiendi,  in  civil  law , a servitude  by  cially  written)  in  youth  , juvenile  writings  or 

which  the  right  to  dig  upon  the  land  of  the  servient  works  of  art.  Atlienseum , June  24,  1905,  p. 

estate  was  given.— Jus  itineris,  in  Rom.  law,  a servitude  77 

by  which  a right  to  ride  or  walk  over  the  servient  estate  is  ov+ionla-r  a In 

given.— Jus  maritl.  (a)  In  Scots  laiv,  the  right  of  a husband  JHXta-artlClIlar  (JuRs  ta-ar-tiR  u-iar;  a.  m 

to  administer  his  wife’s  goods  and  the  rents  of  her  heri-  the  immediate  neighborhood  ot  a joint. 

tage  during  coverture,  (b)  In  common  law,  the  rights  of  juxtabasal  (juks-ta-ba/sal),  a.  Near  or  next 

a husband.- Jus  Papirianum,  a collection  of  royal  to  the  basal  partS. " 

laws  said  to  have  been  in  force  111  early  Roman  times  dur-  j oa 

ing  the  reigns  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  other  ancient  kings.  J UXtapOSed  twin,  feame  as  contact-twin,  bee 

— Jus  protegendi,  in  civil  law,  a servitude  or  easement  twinl , 3. 

by  which  a part  of  the  roof  or  structure  of  one  house  was  irixtaiDOSitive  (iuks-ta-poz'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  In 
tw  ~ T”°  in  gram  , noting  a syntactic  case  expressing  posi- 


made  to  extend  over  that  of  another.— Jus  quiritium,  in 
Rom.  law , the  right  of  a Roman  citizen  to  own  property. 

— Jus  relicts,  in  Scots  law,  a wife’s  right,  upon  her  hus- 
band’s death,  to  one  third  of  his  personalty  if  he  has  issue 
and  to  one  half  if  he  has  none.  Compare  irjus  relicti.— 

Jus  relicti,  in  Scots  law , a husband’s  right,  upon  his 
wife’s  death,  to  one  third  of  her  personalty  if  she  has  issue 
and  to  one  half  if  she  has  none.— Jus  singulare  a law 
applicable  to  an  individual  case  or  class  of  cases.  It  is  an 

exception  to  the  ordinary  law,  and  Avhen  beneficial  to  par-  - a*  u - 

ticular  classes  of  persons  is  called  a privilege.  If  it  con-  which  are  to  be  compared. 

: . . . , 1 n norfi/mlor*  nnrontl  if  ic  nnllnn  - 


tion  by  the  side  of  an  object.  A.  S.  Gatschet, 
Gram,  of  the  Klamath  Lang.,  p.  470. 
juxtapositer  (juks-ta-poz'i-ter),  n.  An  attach- 
ment to  the  spectrophotometer,  designed  by 
Milne,  for  bringing  together,  along  parallel 
paths,  the  two  beams  of  light  the  spectra  of 


tag  it,  as  distinguished  from  irjus 

jusi  (bo'se),  n.  Same  as  *liusi. 


jury-coat  (jo'ri-kot),  n.  A substituted  coat,  or  juslik  (yoz'lik) 


[Turk.  *yuzliq,  < yuz,  one 


one  used  for  the  occasion.  See  jury-mast, 
jury-rudder. 

The  skipper  winked  his  Western  eye,  and  swore  by  a 
China  stonn : — 

III.  46 


juxtaterrestriaKjuks"  .. 

the  land  : said  of  the  ocean-bottom. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  therefore,  the  or- 
ganic remains  actually  preserved  will  usually  represent 
little  more  than  a mere  fraction  of  the  whole  assemblage 


hundred,  + -liq,  an  adj.  suffix.]  A Turkish  

coin;  (a)  the  white  juslik,  ot  the  value  of  100  of life  in  these  juxta-terrestrial  parts  of the  ocean, 
■nn.m.s  ? (h)  t.hpi  ip.llnw  iuslik  or  100-uiaster  erold  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p. 


paras 

piece 


(b)  the  jellow  juslik  or  100-piaster  gold  _ _ ^ 

the  lira  Turca.  J.  V.  D.  Same  as  J.  U.  D. 


3.  As  an  abbreviation : (d)  kagurazame  (ka-go-ra-zii'me),  n.  [Jap., 
In  elect.,  of  kathode  ( cathode , < kagura,  a dance,  + same,  a shark.]  The 

which  see)  and  kathodic  frill-shark,  Chlamydoselachus  anguineus,  of 
(cathodic).— 4.  In  math.:  (6)  the  family  Chlamydoselachidse.  Also  called 
leap.)  The  Lemoine  point  in  rabuka. 

geometry.— 6.  In  mineral.,  kagyos  (kag'yos),  n.  [Tagalog  kagyos .]  In 
the  middle  letter  of  the  gen-  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  pigeon-pea,  Cajan 
eral  symbol  hlcl,  given  to  the  Cajan. 

face  of  a crystal  in  the  system  kahau  (kii'hou),  n.  [Malay  kaha  u,  so  call  ed  from 
of  Miller.  See  ^symbol1,  7.— 7.  laphys.:  (a)  its  cry.  Compare  Dyak  kahau,  call,  lealtio,  the 
The  symbol  usually  employed  for  moment  of  orang-utan.  See  ‘Journal  of  the  Amer.  Oriental 
inertia.  The  letter  K is  used  by  some  writers  Soc.,’ 1897,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  63.]  The  proboscis- 
es a symbol  of  electrostatic  capacity,  but  C is  monkey,  Nasalis  larvatus : adopted  as  a book- 
now  almost  universally  adopted  for  this  quan-  name. 

tity.  (b)  A symbol  usually  employed  to  de-  kahawai  (ka'ha-wi),  n.  [Maori.]  A fish,  Arripis 
signate  magnetic  susceptibility,  (c)  A symbol  salar,  the  salmon  of  Australia  and  New 
for  absolute  temperature.  Zealand. 

A"  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  St.  An-  kahikatoa  (ka-he-ka'to-a),  n.  [Maori  name.] 
drew  (Russia).  The  New  Zealand  tea-tree,  Leptospermum 

kabaya,  n.  See  cabaya.  seoparium,  a large,  heath-like  shrub  or  small 

kablkl  (ka-be  ke),  n.  [Philippine  name.]  In  tree  belonging  to  the  myrtle  family.  See  tea- 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Mimusops  Elengi,  a tree,  2. 

tree  having  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  re-  kahikomako  (ka-he-ko'ma-kd),  n.  [Maori.] 
tain  their  odor  when  dried  and  from  which  a A small  New  Zealand  tree,  Pennantia  corym- 
scent  is  prepared  by  distillation.  The  wood  is  bosa,  of  the  family  Olacacese.  It  has  simple  alter- 
hara  aiid  heavy  and  of  a pinkish-red  color,  and  the  bark  is  nate,  leathery  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers  The 
hitter  and  is  used  medicinally.  The  berries  are  sometimes  wood  is  used  by  the  Maoris  for  kindling  flres  by  friction 
£ oU  WhiCh  ta  kahuna  (ka-ho'na),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A priest 


or  medicine-man. 


kabuto  (ka-bo-to') 


pot-helmet  of  old  Japanese  armor, 
kachina  (ka-che'na),  n.  Same  as  *katcina 


rTor,  q i n'v.o  kai  (ki)>  n-  [Maori.]  Food.  [Australia  and 

[Jap.,  a helmet.]  The  N?w  Zealand.]  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 


kackle  (kak'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hackled, 


kaid  (ka-ed'),  v.  [Ar.  qaid:  see  alcaid .]  In 
northern  Africa,  the  head  or  chief  of  a tribe, 
.. , ,,,,  or  ,*le  governor  of  a town  or  local  district, 

ppr.  hackling.  [Origin  unknown.]  To  secure  kaik  (ka'ik),  n.  [Maori  fcaifca  (southern  dialect), 
(rigging)  against  chafing  by  making  fast  one  kainga  (northern  dialect),  a place  of  abode,  a 
end  of  a rope,  then  hitching  alternately  right  village,  = Tongan  kaiaga,  a place  where  food 
and  left.  ' aas  been  eaten,  a table,  a manger;  connected 

ksernpferid  (kemp'fe-rid),  n.  [Ksempferia  + T’w  Maor.i  and  Tongan  tei,  food:  see  *kai.] 
-id1.]  A sulphur-colored  bitter  principle,  v^itai>nrsi^h^e'-^NeWr^ealan<l'-l- 
ClfiHi206.H20,  contained  in  galangal-root,  “ j t 1_™a  n‘  C^rePetlti°n  °f  Maori 
radix  galangre.  It  crystallizes  in  flat  needles  t M>  fSod;]  feasting.  [Colloq.,  Australia  and 
melts  at  221-222°  C.,  'and  sublimes  with  some 

decomposition.  kailyard , See  kaleyard. 

kaffeeklatsch  (ka'fa-klach),  n.  [G.,  < kaffee,  ’ t'-  i fTllrk-  1aimehi  < yaun 

coffee,  + klatsch,  <klatschen,  chat,  ’chatter. j Z gttiman'knb bshPaPermoney:  notes  °f 
An  afternoon  party  in  Germany  at  which  „ ... 

coffee  or  tea  is  Hrnnh*  on  ( nft.prnnmi  fno  ) iu  | a 111  V,’  as  kaik. 

kamosite,  n.  See  +cenosite. 


coffee  or  tea  is  drunk;  an  ‘ afternoon  tea 
Germany. 

German  married  women  are  fond  of  meeting  in  knots  of 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  at  each  other’s  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  a social  cup  of  coffee.  To  these 
innocent  gatherings  their  unfeeling  liege  lords  have  given 
the  name  of  kaffeeklatsch. 

J.  M.  Hart , German  Universities,  p.  162. 

Kafir.  I.  n.  5.  pi.  The  stock-exchange  term 
for  South  African  mine  shares.  [Eng.] 

II.  a.— Kafir  butter.  See  'kbutteri. — Kafir  chest- 
nut. Same  as  wild  chestnut,  under  chestnut. — Kafir 
cotton.  See  -kcottonl.— Kafir  piano.  Same  as  zanze. 

Kafir-corn,  n.  See  Indian  millet , , 

sorghum,  2.  In  the  semi-arid  regions  of  western  Kansas 


kaique,  n.  See  caique i. 

kai-ri  (Id-re'),  n.  [Jap.,  < kai,  sea,  4-  ri , mile.] 
The  Japanese  name  for  the  nautical  mile 
(6,080  English  feet). 

kairocoll  (kl ' ro-kol),  n.  [Gr.  naip6g,  the  right 
time,  + K617ia,  glue.]  A colorless  compound, 
CnHjjNOg,  prepared  by  the  action  of  tetra- 
hydroxv quinoline  on  chloracetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  slender  needles  and  melts 
at  66°  C. 

under  millet,  and  kairolin  (ki'ro-lin),  n.  A colorless  liquid,  Co- 
and  in  other  places  Kaflr-com  has prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl 
cultural  importance  on  account  of  its  ability  to  resist  loaicle  on  tetrahydroqmnoline ; methyltetra- 
drouglit.  Some  varieties— for  example,  red  Kafir-corn—  hvdroquinoline.  It  boils  at  242  - 244°  C.  under 

tha*  pressure,  and  is  used  in  medi- 

cine  as  a roDnruge. 

kaisergelb  (kl'zer-gelp),  n.  [G.,  ‘imperial 
yellow/]  One  of  the  modern  coal-tar  products 
used  as  a yellow  dye  on  cloth  and  to  a larger 
extent  on  leather.  It  is  the  sodium  or  ammonium 
salt  of  hexanitrodiplienylamine.  Also  known  as  aurantia. 
Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  II.  377. 

kaiserroth  (ld'zer-rot),  n.  [G.,  ‘ imperial 
red/]  A coal-tar  derivative  used  in  dyeing 
red.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  phthaleins,  and  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  dinitro-dibromfluorescein.  Also  known  as 

kagura  (ka'go-ra  or  kang'o-ra),  n.  [Jap.]  One  A0?"  *mrl?  and  sa-f™sif- 
of  the  oldest  dances  of  Japan,  which  is  still  to  ^aiserschwarz  (ki'zer-shyarts),  jt.  [G., 

t • , . , A 7 ■non a.  h ank  '1  A VJ 


Kafir-plum  (kaf'er-plum),  n.  Either  of  two 
spiny  South  African  shrubs  of  the  family 
Flacourtiacese,  Dovyalis  rhamnoides  and  J5. 
rotundifolia , yielding  edible,  pulpy  fruits 
which  make  good  preserves. 

Kafir-thorn  (kaf'er-thorn),  n.  The  African 
tea-tree,  LyciumAfrum.  See  Li/cium. 
kaguan  (ka-gwan'),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
native  name  of  the  flying-lemur  or  eolugo, 
Galeopithecus,  adopted  as  a book-name 


be  seen  in  certain  temples.  The  dancers  wear 
curious  gowns  and  masks.  The  step  is  solemn,  dignified, 
and  slow,  and  set  to  sweet  music.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  dance  by  which  the  sun-goddess  was  lured  from  the 
oave  in  which  she  had  secluded  herself.  C.  M.  Solwey, 
Fans  of  Japan,  p.  71. 


perial  black.’]  A black  dyestuff  consisting  of 
logwood  extract  oxidized  by  boiling  with  salts 
of  copper,  iron,  or  chromium,  and  oxalic  acid. 
There  are  several  preparations  sold  under  this  name,  vary- 
ing in  detail  as  to  the  process  used  in  making  them.  Also 
known  as  indigo  substitute  and  noir  imperial. 


kaiserziun  (ki  zer-tsin),  n.  [G.,  ‘ imperial 
tin.’]  A pewter-like  material  that  takes  a 
high  polish.  It  is  used  for  making  utensils, 
dishes,  and  ornaments. 

kaitaka  (kii-i-ta’ka),  n.  [Maori.]  A mat  of 
fine  texture  made  % New  Zealanders  and  often 
worn  by  themasa  cloak.  E.  E.  Morris.  Austral 
English. 

kaivel  (ka'vel),  n.  [Variant  of  caveP,  kevel 2.] 
A lot.  See  caveP,  and  the  extract. 

The  fishermen  of  northeast  Scotland,  when  they  return 
after  a successful  haul,  divide  the  spoil  into  as  many 
shares  as  there  are  men  in  the  boat,  with  one  share  more 
for  the  boat.  Each  man  then  procures  a piece  of  wood  or 
stone,  on  which  he  puts  a private  mark.  These  lots  are 
put  in  a heap,  and  an  outsider  is  called  in  who  throws  one 
lot  or  kaivel' upon  each  heap  of  fish.  Each  fisherman  then 
finds  his  kaivel,  and  the  heap  on  which  it  lies  is  his.  This 
system  of  “ casting  kaivels,"  as  it  is  called,  is  certainly  of 
great  antiquity.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXXIIL  899. 

kaiwhiria  (kii-i-wlie’ri-a),  n.  [Maori  name.] 
Iu  New  Zealand,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small 
tree,  Hedycarya  arborea , belonging  to  the 
family  Monimiacese,  with  opposite  leaves,  axil- 
lary panicles  of  dioecious  flowers,  and  fruit  in 
the  form  of  red  drupes.  The  wood  is  finely 
marked  and  is  suitable  for  veneering, 
kaka-bill  (ka'ka-bil),  n.  Same  as  parrotbeak. 
See  *kou-hai. 

kakaguate  (ka-ka-gwa'ta),  n.  In  Guam,  same 
as  *cacalmatc. 

kakahuete  (ka-kii-hwa'ta),  n.  Ill  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  same  as  *cacahuate. 
kakalaioa  (ka-ka-li-6'a),  n.  [Hawaiian,  lit. 

‘ thorny.’]  A native  name  in  Hawaii  for  the 
nicker-tree,  Guilandina  Crista.  See  *bayag- 
kambing. 

kakariki  (ka-ka’re-ke),  n.  A Maori  name, 
adopted  to  some  extent  for  a small  green  par- 
rot of  the  genus  Platycercus.  P.  novsehoUandise 
is  the  more  common  species, 
kakawahie  (kii-ka-wa-he'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
One  of  the  honey-suckers,  Oreomyza  flammea, 
peculiar  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  in- 
habits the  island  of  Molokai, 
kakerlak,  n.  See  *kakkerlak. 
kakistocrat  (ka-kis'to-krat),  n,  [ kakistocracy 
(-crat-).]  One  of  the  governors  in  a state  ruled 
by  a kakistocracy. 

Kakiyemon  (ka'ke-ya-mon),  n.  The  name  of  a 
Japanese  artist,  Sakaida  Kakiyemon,  of  Arita, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 
applied  to  a characteristic  style  of  decoration 
on  Japanese  porcelain,  consisting  of  a few 
simple  motives,  such  as  flowers,  twigs  of  trees, 
and  a couple  of  small  birds,  scattered  sparingly 
on  the  white  ground,  and  painted  in  enamel 
colors,  usually  red,  green,  and  blue.  This  style 
was  later  employed  at  Chantilly,  Chelsea, 
Bow,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere, 
kakke  (kak'ka),  n.  [Jap.]  Same  as  beriberi. 
kakkerlak  (kii'ker-lak),  «.  . [Also  kakerlak, 
kakerlac ; < 1).  kakkerlak,  G.  kakerlak  (F.  ka- 
leerla,  cancrelat,  cockroach,  kakerlaque,  chacre- 
las,  albino),  said  to  be  of  S.  Amer.  origin,  but 
perhaps  representing  a perversion  of  the  orig- 
inal of  Sp.  cuearacha,  E.  cockroach.  The 
sense  ‘albino’  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
cockroach’s  shrinking  from  the  light.]  1.  A 
cockroach.  Cassell,  Nat.  Hist., VI.  132.  N.  E.  L). 
— 2.  An  albino. 

kakkerlakism  (ka'ker-lak-izm),  n.  [kakker- 
lak + -ism.]  Same  as  albinism.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  165. 

kala-azar  (ka”la-a  zar  ),  n.  [Hind,  kdla-azdr, 

<,  kdld,  black,  + dear , sickness.]  ‘The  black 
sickness’;  a fever  of  India  marked  by  an  in- 
termittent or  remittent  stage  and  a stage  of 
continued  fever, with  progressive  anemia,  pros- 
tration, and  dropsy. 

Kala-azar  has  for  a number  of  years  been  one  of  tile 
riddles  of  tropical  medicine.  There  have  probably  been 
few  diseases  so  frequently  investigated  during  so  short  i 


4 


kala-azar 


kan 


period  in  which  such  varying  conclusions  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  those  who  have  been  occupied  with  the  work 
of  investigation.  Jour . Trop.  Med.,  Jan.  1,  1903,  p.  8. 

kalaite,  n.  See  ccilaite. 

kalamalo  (ka-la-ma'lo),  n.  [Hawaiian  kala- 
malo .]  A Hawaiian  grass.  Same  as  +emoloa. 
kalamansanai  (ka/la-man-sa-ni'),  n.  [Also 
calamansanai ; < Tagalog  calamansanay .]  A 
name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  several  val- 
uable timber-trees,  especially  of  Terminalia 
Calamansanay , of  the  family  Combretacese,  with 
simple  pointed  leaves  clustered  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  spikes  of  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  winged,  nut-like  fruit.  The  wood  is  close- 
grained,  hard  and  brittle,  and  of  a color  varying  from  light 
pink  to  dark  red,  often  variegated  in  shades  of  red.  It  is 
susceptible  of  high  polish  and  is  valued  for  floors  by  the 
natives,  who,  as  a rule,  take  great  pride  in  having  fine 
polished  floors  in  their  houses.  Though  common  in  sev- 
eral provinces,  it  is  not  often  found  in  the  markets  of 
Manila. 

kalamein  (kal-a-me'in),  n.  [ calam(ine ) (G.  kal- 
mei)  + -e-in.]  A compound  of  tin,  antimony, 
bismuth,  lead,  and  nickel  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a particular  form  of  galvanized  iron, 
kalamias  (ka-la-ine'  as),  n.  [Tagalog  name.] 
Same  as  *kamias. 

kalamismis  (kii-la-mes'mes),  n.  [Tagalog 
kalamismis.]  A twining,  herbaceous,  trifoliate 
bean,  Bator  tetragonoloba,  having  a tuberous 
root  and  legumes  with  four  longitudinal  ruffled 
wings.  The  tender,  green,  succulent  pods  are 
cooked  as  a vegetable  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  island  of  Guam.  In  India  they  are 
pickled  and  the  seeds  are  also  eaten.  Also 
called  seguidillas. 

kalantas  (ka-lan-tas'),  n.  [Also  calantas  ; < 
Tagalog  calantas.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Toona  Toona,  a valuable  timber-tree  with  fra- 
grant red  wood  often  called  cedar  on  account 
of  its  color  and  odor.  The  wood  is  soft  and  easily 
worked,  and  resembles  mahogany  in  texture,  though  much 
lighter  in  weight.  It  is  very  durable,  is  not  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  termites,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  cigar-boxes, 
chests,  and  fine  interior  woodwork,  and  sometimes  by  the 
natives  in  the  construction  of  canoes.  See  toon's. 

kalapia  (kii-la-pe'a),  w.  [Also calapia;  aPhilip- 
pine  name;  cf.  Tagalog  calap,  the  name  of  a 
tree.]  A name  in  Mindanao  of  several  trees 
of  the  family  Sapotacese,  especially  of  Payena 
Leerii  and  Palaquium  Celebicum,  which  yield  a 
milky  latex  from  which  gutta-percha  is  made. 
See  gutta-putih. 

kalchoid  (kal'koid),  n.  [An  erroneous  form 
for  *chalcoid,  < Gr.  gaAKoeidije,  like  copper,  < 
Xakx6(,  copper,  + ddog,  form.]  An  alloy  of 
eopper,  zinc,  and  tin,  intermediate  between 
brass  and  bronze. 

kale,  it — Thousand-headed  kale  nr  cabbage,  a much- 


Thousand-headed  Kale. 
Much  reduced. 


branched  and  leafy  form  of  cabbage  with  many  subvarie- 
ties, valued  in  Europe  for  feeding  stock. 

kalekah  (ka-le'ka),  n.  [Skt.  Teg,  the  letter  K, 
the  first  letter  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  + leJcha, 
stroke,  line,  written  document.  ] A name  for 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet. 

kale-tune  (kal'tim),  n.  The  hour  for  dinner. 
[Scotch.] 

Kaleyard  school,  a recent  school  of  fiction  which  com- 
prises works  describing,  with  a sufficient  use  of  dialect, 
the  lives  of  the  homely  people  of  Scotland.  The  name 
alludes  to  the  Scottish  song,  “There  grows  a bonnie 
brier-bush  in  our  kailyard,’'  from  which  John  Watson 
("  Ian  Madaren  ")took  the  title  of  a series  of  short  stories 
(“Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"),  in  1894. 

kaleyarder  (kal'yar-der),  n.  One  of  the  writers 
of  the  *kaleyard  school  (which  see), 
kalgoorlite  (kal-gor  'lit),  n.  [Kalgoorlie  (see 
def.)  4-  -ite2.]  a supposed  telluride  of  gold, 


silver,  and  mercury  from  Kalgoorlie,  West 
Australia.  The  homogeneity  of  the  mineral 
has  been  questioned. 

kaliblodite  (kal-i-bled'it),  n.  [kalium  + blod- 
ite].  Same  as  *leonite. 

kaliborite  (kal-i-bo'rit),  n.  [, Icalium  + boron 
+ - ite 3.]  A massive  borate  of  magnesium  and 
potassium:  probably  identical  with  *heintzite. 
kalios  (ka'le-os),  n,  [Also  calios;  a native 
name.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  Streblus 
asper,  a small  tree  of  the  nettle  family,  widely 
distributed  in  the  eastern  tropics.  It  has  a milky 
latex,  rough,  alternate,  coriaceous  leaves  (sometimes  used 
in  place  of  sandpaper  for  polishing),  and  small  edible  yel- 
low fruit.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  of  no  economic 
importance,  but  in  Siam  it  is  one  of  the  principal  paper- 
yielding  trees.  See  Streblus  and  paper-tree,  4. 

kallaite  (kal'a-it),  n.  [callai(s)  + -ite2.] 
Same  as  turquoise. 

kallilite  (kal'i-lit),  n.  [Gr.  mill-,  beautiful,  + 
ltdo(,  stone.  A translation  of  G.  Schiinstein: 
see  the  definition.]  A sulphobismuthid  of 
nickel,  NiBiS,  which  occurs  in  bluish-gray 
metallic  masses  at  the  Friedrich  mine  near 
Schonstein,  Germany. 

kalo  (ka'lo),  n.  [Hawaiian  kalo  = Samoan 
talo  = Maori  taro  = Fiji  dalo,  etc.]  Same  as 
tarot. 

kalog  (ka  ' log),  n.  [Prob.  native  Alaskan.] 
A sculpin,  Myoxocephalus  polyacanthocephalus, 
of  the  North  Pacific. 

Kalosanthes  (kal-o-san'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Ha- 
worth, 1821),  < Gr.  soUq,  beautiful,  + avBac, 
blossom.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Crassulacese.  See  Bochea. 
kalotrope  (kal'o-trop),  n.  [Gr.  Kalis,  beauti- 
ful, + rpdn-of,  a turning.]  A form  of  thauma- 
trope  for  the  projection  of  various  effects  due 
to  persistence  of  vision. 

kalumban  (ka-lum'ban),  n.  [Tagalog  name.] 
Same  as  *balokanag. 

kalumpang  (ka-lum'pang),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
calompang,  calumpang,  calumpan,  < Tagalog 
* calumpang  = Bisaya  calompang.]  In  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Sterculia  feetida,  a tree  with 
horizontal  whorls  of  branches  and  digitate 
leaves.  It  obtained  its  specific  name  from  the  disgust- 
ing odor  of  its  flowers.  These  are  followed  by  scarlet 
pods,  or  follicles,  usually  radiating  in  fives  from  a com- 
mon center  and  split  open  on  one  side  so  as  to  show  the 
black  seeds,  which  are  very  oily.  They  are  sometimes 
eaten  when  green,  and  when  ripe  are  roasted  and  eaten 
like  chestnuts.  The  wood  is  soft  and  easily  carved.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  construction,  but  is  not  durable. 
See  stavewood,  2,  and  Sterculia , 1. 

kalumpit  (ka-Jum-pet'),  n.  [Also  calumpit ; 
Philippine  Sp.,  from  a native  name.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Terminalia  BelleHca,  a tree 
belonging  to  the  Combretacese,  and  yielding 
edible  almond-like  nuts.  See  bellenc,  ink-nut, 
and  myrobalan. 

Kama(ka'ma),  n.  [Skt.  Kama.]  In  the  Hindu 
Puranas,  the  god  of  love ; in  later  Hindu  writ- 
ings, sensual  desire. 

kamachiles  (ka-ma-ehe'las),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. 
guamuchil,  a name  of  the  species  in  Mexico.] 
In  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  Pithecolobium 
dulce,  a Mexican  tree  introduced  into  those 
islands  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  pods  and  of 
its  bark,  which  yields  25  per  cent,  of  tanuin. 
Also  camanchile.  See  *gnamuchil. 
kamagon  (ka-ma-gon'),  n.  [Also  camagon, 
Bisaya  camagong.]  In  the  Philippines,  Dios- 
pyros  discolor,  a valuable  timber-tree  the 
heart-wood  of  which  resembles  ebony  in  hard- 
ness and  texture.  It  is  found  ill  the  markets  in  the 
form  of  logs  9 feet  and  upward  in  length  and  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  black  with  yellow  streaks, 
dense  and  brittle,  taking  a fine  polish,  and  is  highly  prized 
for  cabinet  work.  The  tree  has  simple  alternate  leaves, 
small  5-parted  flowers,  and  large  hairy  fruit,  usually  con- 
taining 8 oval  compressed  hard  seeds. 

kamalayka  (kfi-ma-la  'i-kfi),  n.  [Alaskan.] 
A waterproof  shirt  made  of  intestines  of  seal 
or  walrus.  [Arctic  Alaska.]  Jour.  A'mer.  Folk- 
lore, Jan  .-March,  1903,  p.  26. 
kamalin  (kam'a-lin),  n.  [Formation  not  obvi- 
ous.] A resinous  substance  found  in  the  rhi- 
zome of  the  male  fern  ; one  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  vermifuge  action  of  the  raw 
product  is  supposedly  due. 
kamangsi  (ka-mang-se'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
camansi,  camangsi,  < Bisaya  camanst.]  A form 
of  the  breadfruit,  Artocarpus  communis,  grow- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  has  lobed  leaves 
two  feet  long  and  heads  of  fruit  larger  than  a man’s  head, 
containing  numerous  edible,  chestnut-like  seeds.  The 
tree  yields  a milky  latex  which  is  used  medicinally  as  an 
application  to  ulcers  ; also  for  economic  purposes.  From 
the  fleshy,  club-like  male  inflorescence  sweetmeats  and 
preserves  are  made. 


kamanja  (ka-man'ja),  n.  [Ar.  kamanja.]  A 
rude  viol  common  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
It  has  a small  body  made  of  a halved  cocoanut-shell 
covered  with  snake-skin,  a long  turned  wooden  neck 
A with  an  ornamented  head,  a slender  metal 
foot,  and  two  or  three  strings.  It  is  usu- 
, *4  lb  ~ allJ  rested  on  the  ground  and  played  from 

] • a sitting  position.  The  kamanja  and  the 

’ rebab  are  sometimes  confused,  since  one 
form  of  the  latter  resembles  the  former. 

kamarezite  (kam  'a-re-zit),  n. 
[Kamareza  in  Greece,  + -ite2.] 
A hydrous  copper  sulphate  allied 
to  langite:  found  near  Laurium, 
Greece. 

kamail  (ka ' mou),  n.  [Appar. 
Hawaiian.]  Phseornis  myadestina, 
one  of  the  shrikes  peculiar  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands, 
kamazite  (kam'a-zit),  n.  Same  as 
kamacite. 

Kamchatka  salmon-trout.  See 

salmon-trout. 

Kame  moraine,  terrace.  See 

*moraine,  *terrace. 
kamias  (kii-me-as'),  n.  [Tagalog 
kamias.]  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, the  bilimbi,  Averrhoa  Bi- 
limbi, a small  tree  belonging  to 
the  sorrel  family,  having  pinnately  compound, 
sensitive  leaves,  clusters  of  crimson  flowers, 
and  pleasantly  acid  fruit,  with  the  flavor  of 
sorrel,  which  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  pre- 
serves. Also  called  kalamias.  See  bilimbi  and 
Averrhoa. 

kami-dana  (ka/me-da'iia),  n.  [Jap.  kami,  god, 
+ tana,  shelf.]  In  Japan,  in  the  Shinto  cult,  a 
‘shelf’  of  white  unpainted  and  unvarnished 
wood  attached  to  a wall  as  a sort  of  a household 
shrine.  It  contains  several  strips  of  paper,  each  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a god,  including  one  with  the  name  of 
Amaterasu,  the  sun-goddess,  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Shintoists.  Among  Buddhists  the  corresponding  ‘ shelf  ’ 
is  called  Butsu-dana  or  Buddha-shelf. 

Next  to  the  uji-gami  comes  the  kami-dana  or  shrine  in 
which  are  worshipped  the  Penates.  Every  Japanese, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  bigoted  members  of  the 
Buddhist  sects  called  Nichiren-shiu  and  lkkd-shiu,  pos- 
sesses such  a shrine  in  his  house. 

Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japan,  III.  App.  i.,  p.  92. 

kamik  (ka'mik),  n.  [Eskimo  kamik.]  Eskimo 
boots  of  sealskin  or  caribou-skin  reaching  up 
to  the  knee  or  to  near  the  hip. 

Kamloops  trout.  See  *troutt. 
kammatograph  (kam'a-to-graf),  n.  [Irreg. 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  L. 
Kamm  + Gr.  ypd<j>uv,  write.]  In  photog.,  a 
form  of  cinematograph  in  which  the  negatives, 
numbering  about  600,  are  taken  on  a revolving 
circular  glass  plate  12  inches  in  diameter.  A 
transparent  positive  from  this  enables  the 
operator  to  project  the  pictures. 

The  photographs  are  taken  at  intervals,  varying  accord- 
ing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  plants  during 
several  days  and  sometimes  weeks  ; they  are  then  shown 
on  the  screen  in  the  kammatograph,  which  is  a kind  of 
kinematograph,  and  thus  the  movements  of  many  days 
can  be  followed  in  a few  seconds. 

Lancet,  June  25, 1904,  p.  1815, 

kammererite  (kem'e-rer-it),  n.  See  penninite. 
Kampecaris  (kam-pek'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tidprey,  a caterpillar,  + eagle,  a shrimp.]  Agenus 
of  large  myriapods  occurring  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland.  Their  body-segments 
possess  two  dorsal  and  two  ventral  plates, 
with  two  pairs  of  legs. 

kampherol  (kam'fe-rol),  n.  [G.  kampher, 
kampfer,  camphor,  + -ol.]  A yellow  coloring 
matter , , , . 4, 
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contained  in  Java  indigo.  It  can  be  made 
synthetically,  and  is  also  called  1,  3,  Y -tri- 
hydroxy  fiavonol. 
kampilan,  n.  See  *campilan. 
kamptoderm  (kamp'to-derm),  n.  [Gr.  Kapn r<5f, 
flexible,  4-  deppa,  skin.]  Same  as  tentacular 
sheath  (which  see,  under  tentacular). 
kamuning  (ka-mo'ning),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
camuning ; given  as  a Tagalog  name.]  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Chaleos  paniculate,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Rutaccse, 
with  clusters  of  fragrant  white  flowers  and 
odd  pinnate  leaves.  Its  wood  is  close-grained,  hard, 
and  of  an  ocher-yellow  color,  with  undulating  lines  and 
gray  streaks.  It  is  very  highly  prized  by  the  Moros,  who 
use  it  for  making  handles  for  their  krisses  and  bolos. 
See  -kChalcas . 

kan4  (kan),  n.  [D.  kan , a can,  etc. : see  can2, 
n.]  1.  In  Holland,  the  name  given  to  the 


Kan 

liter  when  used  as  a measure  of  capacity  for 
liquids. — 2.  In  Java,  a measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  0.35  of  a United  States  gallon. 

K.  A.  N.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevski.  [Russia.] 
kanae  (ka-na'e),  re.  [Maori  kanae  = Manga- 
revan  kanae,  name  of  a fish,  Tahitian  and 
Hawaiian  anae,  the  mullet.]  A fish,  Mugil 
eephalns,  of  the  family  Mugilidse,  found  in 
New  Zealand  waters;  also,  less  frequently, 
Mugil  perusii  and  Agnostoma  forsteri. 
kanaff  (kan'af),  re.  [Native  name  in  Cauca- 
sus.] See  Dekhan  *hemp. 
kanaut2  (ka  -Iii'it '),  «•  [Pers.  kanat,  pi.  of 
kan,  a mine,  a quarry  (a  tunnel).]  The  name 
applied  to  the  Persian  artificial  subterranean 
channels  formed  by  tunneling  in  water-bear- 
ing gravel  or  drift,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting and  securing  water  for  water-supply 
or  irrigation. 

It  is  on  the  gravel  slopes  that  the  principal  trade  routes 
run,  and  it  is  in  them  that  are  tunnelled  the  “kanauts" 
or  “karezes,”  the  artificial  suhterreanean  channels  from 
which  the  water-supply  for  towns  and  for  irrigation  is 
largely  derived.  Nature,  Aug.  28, 1902,  p.  420. 

kangaroo,  re.  3.  An  early  form  of  ‘ safety’ 
bicycle  which  had  a large  wheel  in  front  and 
a small  one  in  the  rear,  the  forks  being  con- 
nected by  a curved  backbone,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary ‘high’  bicycle,  but  with  the  saddle  back 
of  the  large  wheel.  It  was  propelled  by  treadles 
connected  to  cranks  on  the  front  axle  by  connecting-rods. 
This  allowed  the  weight  of  the  rider  to  he  kept  always 
back  of  the  center  of  the  front  wheel. 

4.  pi.  In  stock-exchange  slang,  West  Aus- 
tralian mining  shares — Antllopine  kangaroo,  a 
book-name  of  Macropus  antilopinus,  one  of  the  larger 
kangaroos.  Also  known  in  books  as  the  osphranter. — 
Dorca  or  Dorcas  kangaroo,  any  kangaroo  of  the  genus 
Dorcopsis,  a group  characterized  by  having  the  hair  on 
the  nape  directed  forward.  They  are  of  moderate  size, 
have  various  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  are  found  in 
New  Guinea.  See  cut  under  Dorcopsis. — Forest-kanga- 
roo,  the  great  kangaroo,  Macropus  major.  Also  known 
as  forester. 

kangaroo  (kang-ga-ro'),  v.  [ kangaroo , re.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  leap  as  a kangaroo,  either 
literally  or  figuratively. — 2.  To  hunt  the 
kangaroo.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

It.  trans.  To  whip  with  a kangaroo-skin 
whip-lash. 

kangarooer  (kang-ga-ro  ' er),  re.  One  who 
hunts  kangaroos. 

kangaroo-fly  (kang  - ga  - ro  ' fll),  re.  A name 
given  in  Australia  to  a small  biting  fly  said  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Cabarus. 
kangaroo-grass,  re.  2.  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  Australian  grasses  belonging  to  the 
genus  Tliemeda,  especially  T.  triandra,  a tall 
perennial  grass,  valued  for  fodder, 
kangaroo-hop  (kang-ga-ro'hop),  re.  An  af- 
fected gait.  [Australian  slang.] 

The  young  lady  that  affects  waterfalls,  the  Grecian 
bend,  or  the  kangaroo  hop. 

Spectator  (Melbourne),  May  22,  1875,  quoted  in  E.  E. 

[Morris,  Austral  English. 

kangarooing  (kang-ga-ro'ing),  re.  The  chase 
of  the  kangaroo. 

In  chasing  kangaroos,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
kangarooing,  large  powerful  dogs  are  used. 

Mrs.  Meredith.  • 

kangaroo-net  (kang-ga-ro'net),  re.  A net  made 
by  Australian  aborigines  to  catch  the  kan- 
garoo. E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

Kan.,  Kans.  Abbreviations  of  Kansas. 
kannume  (ka-no'me),  re.  [Ar.]  A fish,  Mor- 
myrus  kannume,  of  the  family  Mormyridae, 
found  in  the  Nile.  It  was  an  object  of  vener- 
ation to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
kanoon,  re.  See  kanun. 

Kansan  (kan'zan),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  State  of  Kansas. — 2.  In 
geol.,  noting  an  epoch  or  subdivision  of  the 
glacial  period  of  which  the  deposits  are  found 
in  Kansas. 

II.  re.  A native  or  inhabitant  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Kantem,  re.  See  +cantem. 
kapa  (ka'pa),  re.  [Hawaiian  kapa,  = Marquesan , 
etc.,  tapa.]  1.  Same  as  tapa  (which  see). — 2. 
In  Hawaii,  cloth  of  any  kind;  clothes  gen- 
erally. 

Kapellmeister  music,  music  written  according  to  rule, 
but  without  originality  or  genius. 

Kapenaar  (ka-pe-nar'),  re.  [Cape  D.,  < kaap, 
cape.]  In  South  Africa,  among  the  Dutch,  a 
white  person  dwelling  in  Capetown;  in  the 
Netherlands,  a white  person  dwelling  in  Cape 
Colony. 

Kaph2  (kaf),  re.  [Heb.  kaph,  kaf,  orig.  Imp.'] 
The  eleventh  letter  (3)  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 


bet, corresponding  to  the  Greek  kappa  and 
English  k or  c.  Its  numerical  value  is  XX. 
kapp  (kap),  re.  [From  Gisbert  Kapp,  a designer 
of  electrical  machines.]  In  elect.,  an  obsolete 
practical  unit  for  magnetic  flux,  equal  to  6,000 
maxwells  or  c.  g.  s.  units. 

kappa  (kap'a),  re.  [Gr.  k anna,  < Phen.  (Heb.) 
kap:  seelT,  and  *kap1fi,]  The  Greek  letter  k: 
represented  in  English  by  k,  and  sometimes 
by  c. 

ka,pparah  (ka-pa'ra),  re. ; pi.  kapparoth  (ka-pa' 
rot).  [Heb.  (Yiddish  kappore),  < kappar,  for- 
give, cover  over,  atone.  The  phrase  is  kap- 
paroth (Yiddish  kappores)  slilogen  (G.  schlagen, 
beat),  lit.  ‘ beating  the  atonement.’]  A Jew- 
ish custom  by  which,  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  a fowl  (a  cock  for  a man  and  a 
hen  for  a woman),  after  several  passages  from 
the  Scriptures  treating  of  atonement,  confes- 
sion, and  prayer  have  been  repeated,  is 
moved  around  the  head  three  times.  The  fol- 
lowing declaration  is  then  repeated : “ This  is  my  substi- 
tute, this  is  my  commutation,  this  is  my  atonement.  This 
cock  goeth  to  death,  but  I shall  be  gathered  in  and  walk 
into  a long  and  happy  life  and  into  peace.”  The  fowl  is 
then  killed.  This  custom  is  discarded  by  the  reformed 
Jews,  but  is  still  in  vogue  among  the  Btrictly  orthodox 
members  of  the  synagogue. 

kapta  (kap'ta),  re.  [Lappish?]  A shirt  of 
reindeer-skin  worn  by  the  Laplanders, 
kapu  (ka'po),  re.  [Maori  kapu,  the  hollow  of 
the  hand,  a curved  adz.]  An  adz  used  in  New 
Zealand. 

Karaitism  (ka'ra-it-izm),  re.  Same  as  Kara- 

ism. 

karaka  (ka-ra'ka),  re.  [Maori  karaka,  = Man- 
gaian  karaka,  Fiji  qalaka,  names  of  trees.] 
A New  Zealand  tree,  Corynocarpus  laevigata, 
of  the  cashew  family,  yielding  orange-colored 
berries  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  pulp  of 
the  berry  is  eaten  raw,  but  the  kernel  is  poisonous  unless 
cooked  for  several  days.  Thus  prepared  it  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  native  food.  Called  also  cow-tree. 
karakin  (kar'a-kin),  re.  [karaka  + -ire2.]  A 
colorless  glucoside  contained  in  the  kernels  of 
karaka-tree  berries.  It  forms  pearly  lus- 
trous crystals,  melting  at  90°  C. 
karamu  (ka-ra-mo'),  re.  [Maori.]  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  Australasian  trees  andshrubs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Coprosma,  especially 
C.  lucida.  See  orangeleaf,  * coffee-bush,  and 
* Coprosma — Bush  karamu,  the  orangeleaf  or  look- 
ing-glass  bush,  Coprosma  lucida. 

karamushi  (ka/ra-mo'shi),  re.  [Jap.]  Same 

as  ramie. 

karanja  (ka-ran'ja),  re.  [Bengali,  < Skt.  ku- 
runja.]  Same'  as  *kurung. 

Karatsu  pottery.  See  +pottery. 
karbi  (kar'bi),  re.  [Native  Australian.]  A 
small  stingless  bee,  probably  Melipona  car- 
bonaria,  about  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
builds  its  comb  in  the  shape  of  a spiral  stair- 
case. It  fights  desperately  with  its  mandibles 
and  is  apparently  of  a very  fierce  disposition. 
Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  63. 
kareau  (ka-ra-ou'),  re.  [Maori  kareao,  < kare, 
a whip-lash,  + au,  cord.]  In  New  Zealand, 
Ripogonum  scandens,  a climbing  shrub  of  the 
smilax  family,  the  slender  wiry  stems  of  which 
form  interwoven  thickets  in  the  forest.  The 
long  underground  rootstocks  of  this  plant  have 
been  used  as  sarsaparilla  by  the  settlers,  and 
the  stems  as  cord  and  for  weaving  baskets. 
Also  called  pirita. 

Karelian  (ka-re'li-an),  a.  and  re.  [NL.  * Ka- 
relia (G.  Karalier,  h. pi.),  < Finn.  Karjalaiset 
(karja,  flock,  herd).]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  Karelians. 

II.  re.  1.  One  of  the  eastern  divisions  of 
the  Baltic  Finns. — 2.  The  language  of  these 
eastern  Finns. 

Karian,  a.  and  re.  Same  as  Carian. 
karimata  (ka-ri-ma'ta),  re.  [Jap.]  In  old 
Japanese  armor,  a bifurcated  arrow,  some- 
times combined  with  an  apparatus  for  giving 
the  weapon  a whistling  sound  in  the  air. 
kariskis  (ka-ris'kis),  re.  [A  Philippine  name, 
prob.  < Tagalog  and  Bisaya  caliskis,  a scale, 
to  scale  off.  The  small  leaflets  fold  together 
in  an  imbricating  manner  when  asleep.]  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  silk-tree,  or  pink 
siris,  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  the  bark  of  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  natives  to  produce  a 
dark  dye:  the  wood  is  used  for  furniture. 
See  silk-tree  and  siris. 

Karoo  beds.  Same  as  Karoo  series  (which  see, 
under  karoo). 

Karoomys  (ka-ro'mis),  re.  [NL.,  viciously 


karyomicrosome 

formed  < E.  karoo  -1-  Gr.  pvg,  a mouse.]  A 
genus  of  small  fossil  mammals  from  the  Karoo 
beds  of  South  Africa,  believed  to  represent 
the  oldest  known  mammalian.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  K.  browni. 

karoro  (ka'ro-ro),  re.  [Maori.]  One  of  the 
smaller  black-backed  gulls,  Larus  antipodum, 
which  occurs  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
karri  (ka're),  re.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
In  Western  Australia,  a gigantic  tree,  Eucalyp- 
tus diversicolor.  It  attains  an  average  height  of  200 
feet,  and  several  feet  from  the  ground  a diameter  of  4 
feet.  The  wood  is  red,  hard,  heavy,  strong,  tough  and 
wavy  in  the  grain,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  work,  but 
it  is  much  used  for  paving  blocks,  and  the  tall,  straight 
trunks  make  good  masts.  See  karri  wood,  under  woodl. 
karst  (karst),  re.  [CL  Lith.  karstt,  Lett,  karst,  . 
grow  old:  Pol.  Jcarslak,  a stunted  tree.]  A 
region  whose  surface  features  are  produced  by 
the  solvent  action  of  water  on  limestone. 
Also  used  attributively. 

The  author  [Dr.  Cvijic],  who  is  well  known  for  his  useful 
monograph  ou  the  phenomena  of  the  “ Karst." 

Oeog.  Jour.  (K.  G.  S.),  XIII.  427. 

The  character  of  the  country  around  these  parts  of  the 
lake  [Prespa]  resembles  that  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
while  the  lake  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  a “ Karst " lake. 

Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  XV.  174. 

kartel  (kar'tel),  re.  [Cape  D.,  prob.  < Pg. 
catel,  catle,  catre,  little  bed,  said  to  be  < Tamil 
kattil,  a bedstead.]  A wooden  hammock  used 
in  an  ox- wagon.  [South  Africa.] 
karunda  (ka-run'da),  re.  [Hindi.]  A low, 
spiny  bush  of  the  dogbane  family,  Arduina 
Carandas,  much  cultivated  in  India  for  its 
edible  fruits.  These  are  pale-green  when 
young,  white  and  pink  when  approaching 
maturity,  and  nearly  black  when  ripe.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  astringent  and  is  then  only 
made  into  pickles,  while  when  ripe  it  has  a 
pleasant  acid  taste  and  is  always  eaten  un- 
cooked. 

karyapsis  (kar-i-ap'sis),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov,  a nut, 
a nucleus,  + aiplc,  a joining.]  The  fusion  of 
the  nuclei  of  conjugating  cells,  viewed  as 
marking  a stage  in  the  process  of  sexual 
conjugation.  Karyapsis  comes  between  plas- 
mapsis  and  mitapsis.  Cook  and  Swingle. 
karyaster  (kar-i-as'ter),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov,  nut, 
kernel,  + aarijp,  star:  see  aster L]  In  cytol., 
the  star-shaped  cluster  of  chromosomes  in  the 
karyokinetic  spindle:  opposed  to  *cy taster. 
See  *asteri,  7,  with  cut. 
karyenchyma  (kar-i-eng'ki-ma),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
Kapvov,  nut,  kernel,  + iyxvga,  an  infusion:  see 
+enchyma.)  Same  as  *karyolymph. 
karyobasis  (kar-i-ob'a-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  4-  ftaaig,  basis.]  Same 
as  *karyomitoplasm. 

karyochrome  (kar'i-o-krom),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov, 
nut,  + xpupa,  color.]  In  neurol.,  a name  given 
by  Nissl  to  certain  nerve-cells  in  which  the 
cell-body  is  very  small  but  in  which  the  nu- 
cleus is  as  large  as  in  ordinary  nerve-cells  or 
at  any  rate  larger  than  that  of  a neuroglia 
cell.  S ee  *caryochrome. 
karyogamy  (kar-i-og'a-mi),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov,  nut, 
nucleus,  + yagog,  marriage.]  In  embryol.,  the 
union  of  two  nuclei,  as  during  the  fertilization 
of  the  egg  by  the  spermatozoon, 
karyohyaloplasm  (karri-o-hl'a-lo-plazm),  re. 
[Gr.  Kapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  + iiaJoc,  glass,  + 
nlfiaga,  anything  formed.]  Same  as  *karyo- 
lymph  or  * karyenchyma . 

karyolyma  (kar-i-o-li'mji),  re. ; pi.  karyoly- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kapvov,  nut,  nu- 

cleus, + (appar.)  Ivga,  a pledge  (a  thing  to  be 
released),  taken  in  sense  of  Mats,  loosening.] 
The  karyokinetic  or  mitotic  figure  in  cell-divi- 
sion. Auerbach,  1876. 

karyolymph  (kar'i-o-limf),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov,  nut, 
kernel,  + L.  lympha,  water:  see  lymph.)  The 
liquid  contents  of  the  cell-nucleus,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  less  liquid  or  more  stable 
linin  reticulum,  chromosomes,  and  nucleoli. 
Also  called  karyenchyma. 
karyolysis,  re.  Same  as  *caryolysis. 
karyomerite  (kar-i-om'e-rit),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov, 
nut,  kernel,  + gspog,  a part,  4-  - ite 2.]  A plas- 
mie  nucleolus  which  serves  as  a temporary  re- 
pository for  a chromosome  in  the  eggs  of  some 
animals. 

karyomicrosoma(kar,,i-o-ml-kro-s6'ma),re.;pl. 
karyomicrosomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kapvov, 
a nut,  kernel,  + gutpft,  small,  + a toga,  body.] 
Same  as  * karyomicrosome . 
karyomicrosome  (karri-o-mi 'kro-som),  re.  [Gr. 
K dpvov,  nut,  nucleus,  + gtKp6<;,  small,  + aatga, 


karyomicrosome 


kau-karo 


body.]  One  of  the  minute  granules  or  micro- 
somes  supposed  to  constitute  the  karyoplasm 
of  the  cell,  as  the  cytounicrosomes  are  sup- 
posed to  make  up  the  cytoplasm, 
karyomite  (kar'i-6-mit),  re.  [Gr.  k apvov,  nut, 
nucleus,  + piro g,  thread.]  One  of  the  threads 
which  constitute  the  reticulum  of  the  cell- 
nucleus. 

karyomitome  (kar-i-om'i-tom),  re.  [Gr.  Ka- 
pvov, nut,  nucleus,  + phog,  thread:  see  *mi- 
tome.]  In  cytol.,  the  fibrillar  net  or  reticulum 
which  extends  through  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
in  the  resting-stage. 

karyomiton  (kar-i-om'i-ton),  re.  [Gr.  Kapvov, 
nut,  nucleus,  4-  pirog,  thread.]  Same  as 
* karyomitome . 

karyomitoplasm  (kar^i-S-mi 'to-plazm),  re. 
Gr.  Kapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  4-  phog,  thread,  + 
■7rXdff.ua,  anything  formed.]  In  cytol.,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  karyomitome,  or  nuclear 
reticulum,  consists:  opposed  to  *karyolymph 
or  *karyenchyma. 

karyomitotic  (kar//i-o-mI-tot'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  karyomitosis. 
karyon(kar'i-on),».  [NL.,also*caryore  ( caryo -), 

< Gr.  Kapvov,  a nut,  kernel,  nucleus.]  The 
cell-nucleus. 

karyoph.au  (kar'i-o-fan),  re.  One  of  the  nu- 
cleus-like granules  in  the  microsomes  of  the 
strand  of  contractile  substance  in  the  stalk  of 
Vorticella  and  other  related  infusorians, 
karyoplasmic  (karG-o-plaz'mik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  karyoplasm,  or  nuclear  plasm 
of  the  cell. 

karyorhexis,  karyorrhexis,  re.  See  *cary- 

orrhexis. 

karyosoma  (karG-o-so'ma),  n. ; pi.  karyoso- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as  *karyosome. 

karyosome  (kar'i-o-som),  re.  [NL.  karyosoma, 

< Gr.  Kapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  + ouua,  body.]  1. 
A nucleolus-like  mass  of  chromatin  in  the  cell- 
nucleus  : distinguished  from  the  plasmosome, 
or  true  nucleolus.— 2.  A chromosome. — 3.  A 
micronucleus  of  the  Infusoria. 

karyostenosis  (karG-o-ste-no'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  + arevoioig,  narrowing : 
see  stenosis.]  Amitosis,  akinesis,  or  direct 
cell-division,  as  distinguished  from  mitosis  or 
karvokinesis:  so  called  because  the  nucleus 
divides  by  simple  constriction  without  forming 
a spindle.  See  *amitosis,  with  cut. 
karyostenotic  (karG-o-ste-not'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  karyostenosis,  or  amitotic  cell- 
division. 

karyota  (kar-i-6'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kapvord g,  hav- 
ing nuts  (as  a tree  or  a cup),  < Kapvov,  a nut, 
nucleus.]  A general  term  for  nucleated  cells, 
as  opposed  to  a karyota,  or  non-nucleated  cells. 
Flemming,  1882. 

karyotheca  (kar,,i-o-the'ka),  n.  See  *canjo- 
theca. 

kaseelee  (ka-se'le),  n.  [E.  Indian.]  The  black- 
bellied  darter,  or  snake-bird,  Plotas  melano- 
gaster,  found  on  the  coast  of  southern  Asia 
and  also  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
kaselle  (ka-sel'),  n.  [NGr.  KaaOJa,  a box, 
case,  trunk,  compartment,  < It.  casella,  a 
small  room,  closet,  compartment,  dim.  olcasa, 
a house  : see  casemate i and  casula .]  A com- 
partment or  cell  beneath  the  floor : used  in 
reference  to  stone  receptacles  or  cists  which 
were  found  in  the  Minoan  palace  at  Cnosus  in 
Crete  and  probably  were  used  for  treasure. 
Nature,  Aug.  21,  1902,  p.  392. 
kashern  (ka'shSrn),  v.  t.  [Yiddish  kashern, 
kosher n,  with  G.  inf.  ending,  < Heb.  kashar. 
Compare  kosher.]  To  make  fit  or  clean  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  rabbis.  For 
example,  to  prepare  meat  and  cleanse  it  from  blood,  blood 
being  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jew  (Lev.  xix.  26  et 
passim).  To  kashern  utensils,  tables,  etc. , before  Pass- 
over  festival  is  to  scrub  and  wash  them  with  boiling  water 
if  they  have  been  used  during  the  year  with  hamets  or 
leavened  food.  Also  koshern. 

Kashmiri  (kash-me'ri),  n.  [Hind,  and  Kash- 
mir Kashmiri,  from  Kashmir,  Kashmir,  Cash- 
mere.]  The  principal  Indian  (Aryan)  dialect 
spoken  in  Kashmir. 

kashya  (kash'yaj,  n.  [Aram.  Heb.  kasha, 
hard,  difficult,  severe,  etc.]  A word  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Talmud,  when  a point 
under  discussion  cannot  be  solved,  or  when 
there  is  an  objection  to  a proposition.  The 
word  in  modern  Jewish  usage  signifies  ‘ques- 
tion.’ Thus  the  four  questions  a child  asks 
his  father  at  the  seder  service  on  Passover  eve 
are  called  kashyas. 


kasidah  (ka-se'da),  n.  [Pers.  Ar.  qasidah,  an 
ode.]  A form  of  Persian  poetry  composed  in 
distichs.  Burton. 

Kaskaskia  group.  See  *groupi. 
kasoi  (ka-so'i),  n.  [See  cashew.]  In  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  Guam,  the  cashew,  Ana- 
cardium  occidentals.  See  kaju-apple,  cashew, 
1,  cashew-nut  (with  cut),  and  Anacardium 
(with  cut). 

kassaba  (ka'sa-ba),  n.  [Ar.  qasaba,  a reed,  a 
standard  of  measure.]  A measure  of  length 
used  in  northern  Africa  and  in  Arabia.  In 
Egypt  it  is  equal  to  11.65  feet, 
kasube  (ka'su-ba),  n.  A ray  or  skate,  Baja 
kenojei,  of  the  family Bajidee,  common  in  J apan. 
kat2  (kat),  n.  [Ar.  khat.]  Same  as  kafta. 
See  Catha. 

kata-.  The  increased  use  of  this  spelling,  instead  of  cata-, 
in  scientific  terms  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  mechanical 
■copying  of  German  forms.  Uniformity  requires  cata - in 
the  English  forms. 

katabolite  (ka-tab'o-llt),  n.  [Better  catabolite, 
< catabol-ic  + -tfe2.]"  A resultant  of  catabolic 
processes. 

katacrotic,  «.  Same  as  catacrotic. 
katadicrotic  (kat-a-di-krot'ik),  a.  Same  as 

catacrotic. 

kataforite,  n.  See  *cataphorite. 
katalase  (kat'a-las),  n.  [Icatal(ysis),  catal(ysis), 
+ -use.]  An  intracellular  oxidizing  ferment. 
—Blood  katalase.  Same  as  *hemase. 
katamorphism  (kat-a^m6r'fiztn),re.  [Gr.  Kara, 
down, + pop<t>r/,iorai, + -ism.  ] Ingeol. , any  change 
in  the  texture  of  rocks  produced  by  fracturing 
and  granulation,  with  recrystallization,  where- 
by rocks  become  finer-grained  and  foliated,  as 
the  production  of  gneisses  and  schists  from 

franites.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  1904. 

ccording  to  Van  Hise,  katamorphism  is  that  phase  of 
metamorphism  in  which  simpler  compounds  result  from 
the  alteration  of  more  complex  ones.  He  includes  under 
such  changes  weathering  and  cementation,  accompanying 
oxidation,  hydration,  and  carbonation,  chiefly  of  silicate 
minerals.  The  reverse  process  of  metamorphism  is  called 
anamorphism.—  Zone  of  katamorphism,  the  outer 
zone  in  the  solid  earth  “ in  which  the  alterations  of  rocks 
result  in  the  production  of  simple  compounds  from  more 
complex  ones.  It  is  subdivided  into  an  outer  belt  of 
weathering  and  an  inner  belt  of  cementation.”  Van  Hise, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monographs,  XLVII.  43, 
katana  (ka'ta-na),  re.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  sword 
which,  in  its  modern  form,  has  a single  edge 
and  is  slightly  curved  toward  the  point, 
katapetasma,  n.  See  *catapetasma. 
kataphoresis,  n.  Same  as  *cataphoresis. 
kataphoria,  n.  Same  as  *cataphoria. 
kataphorite,  n.  Same  as  *cataphorite. 
kataplexy,  n.  Same  as  cataplexy. 
katapositive  (kat-a-poz'i-tiv),  n.  [ kata - + 

positive.]  Iu  photog.,  a positive  on  an  opaque 
base,  in  contradistinction  to  a transparency 
or  diapositive.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  424. 
katatonic  (kat-a-ton'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  katatonia ; profoundly  melan- 
cholic. G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  301. 
katatrepsis  (kat-a-trep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kara,  down,  + rpetpig,  < rpsireiv,  turn.]  The 
movement  of  certain  insect  embryos  which 
brings  them  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
yolk  after  they  have  left  this  to  develop  for  a 
time  within  the  yolk  or  on  its  dorsal  surface. 
Wheeler,  1893. 

katatype,  n.  Same  as  *catatype. 
katcina  (ka-che'na),  n.  [An  official  spelling, 
in  the  method  used  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  of  what  would  be  more  properly 
*katchina  or  *katshina;  a Hopi  (Moki)  word.] 
1.  Among  the  Hopi,  a supernatural  being  re- 
garded as  a clan  ancestor,  and  impersonated 
in  certain  ceremonials  by  masked  men  wear- 
ing totemie  designs  characteristic  of  the  clan. 

Inasmuch  as  these  tihus  represent  Katcinas  and  as 
these  Katcinaspiay  a very  important  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Hopi  the  importance  of  a collection  of  this 
magnitude,  carefully  arranged  and  labelled,  can  not  he 
overestimated.  Even  more  difficult  than  these  tihus  to 
obtain  are  the  masks  which  are  worn  by  the  Hopi  as  they 
personate  deities  in  the  Katcina  dances. 

Science,  Feb.  8,  1901,  p.  222. 
2.  A masked  man  who  impersonates  the  clan 
ancestor. — 3.  A figure  or  image  made  in  imi- 
tation of  one  of  the  masked  impersonators, 
kath  (kath),  n.  [Hindi  katha.]  In  northern 
India,  a gray,  crystalline  substance  prepared 
from  a concentrated  decoction  of  the  wood  of 
Acacia  Catechu,  by  placing  in  it  a few  twigs 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  cool.  The 
twigs  are  removed  and  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance collected.  It  is  a refined  form  of 
catechu,  consisting  of  almost  pure  catechin, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their  pan,  im- 


parting with  the  lime  the  red  color  to  the 
teeth  and  lips.  Compare  catechu,  *khirsal, 
and  pan&. 

kathembryo  (ka-them  'bri-o),  n.  [Gr.  /card, 
down,  + ipjipvov,  embryo.]  A stage  in  the  em- 
bryonic polyzoan  characterized  by  a compli- 
cated degenerative  metamorphosis  and  lead- 
ing from  the  typembryo  to  the  phylembryo 
stage.  Cumings,  1904. 

kathembryonic  (ka-them-bri-on'ik),  a.  \_kath- 
embryon  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a kathem- 
bryo. Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  53. 
Kathetostoma  (kath-e-tos'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  mOerog,  lit.  down,  perpendicular,  + ardpa, 
mouth.]  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Uranoscopidse,  found  in  Australian 
waters  and  on  both  coasts  of  America. 
Kathetostomatinse  (kath-e-tos//to-ma-tI'ne), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Kathetostoma(t-)  4-  -ihse.]  A 
sub-family  of  uranoscopid  fishes, 
kathodic,  a.  2.  Same  as  *cathodic,  2. 
kati  (ka'te),  n.  [Malay  liati.]  Same  as 
catty. 

katipunan  (ka-ti-po-nan'),  n.  [Also  catipunan. 
Tagalog  catipunan,  catiponan.]  Among  the 
Filipinos,  a secret  society:  sometimes  one 
formed  for  a political  purpose. 

A secret  organization  known  as  the  Katipunan  was 
therefore  started  to  secure  reforms  by  force  of  arms. 
Each  member  enrolled  was  bound  by  the  ancient  “lrlood 
compact.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  669. 

katmon  (kat-mon'),re.  [Also  catmon;  <Bisaya 
catmon.]  A handsome  evergreen  tree,  Dil- 
lenia  Philippensis,  with  large,  coriaceous, 
sharply  serrate  leaves,  and  fine  large  flowers 
composed  of  an  imbricating  calyx,  five  white 
petals,  and  numerous  yellow  stamens  airanged 
in  two  series  so  as  to  form  two  eup-shaped 
masses.  The  carpels  cohere  at  the  axis  and  are  in- 
closed when  ripe  by  the  enlarged  and  thickened  sepnls 
which  overlap,  forming  a large  globose  fruit.  This  is 
pleasantly  acid  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning 
in  place  of  lemons  or  vinegar.  The  wood  is  used  for  cab- 
inet-work. 

katoikogenic  (kat//oi-ko-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr ./card, 
down,  + olnog,  house,  + -yevyg,  -producing.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  eggs  which  have  little  food- 
yolk  and  complete  their  development  in  the 
follicle  in  which  they  were  formed.  [Rare.] 

There  are  two  types  of  development  among  scorpions 
which  Laurie  describes  as  apoikogenie  and  katoikogenic. 

Natural  Science , Oct.,  1896,  p.  232. 

katun  (ka-ton'),  n.  [Maya.]  In  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Maya  Indians,  a period  of 
twenty  years. 

Moreover,  in  A 3 we  find  the  Katun  sign  with  the 
number  1,  which  may  be  a declaration  that  the  date  is  in 
a first  Katun  or  beginning  Katun,  for  I see  no  reason  why 
the  beginning  Cycle,  Katun , Tun,  Uinal,  and  Kin  should 
not  have  been  called  the  first. 

G.  B.  Gordon,  in  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1902, 

[p.  135. 

katurai  (kii- 
to'ri),  re.  [Also 
caturai,  katu- 
dai;  a Phil- 
ippine name.] 

In  Guam  and 
the  Philippine 
Islands,  Agati 
grandiflora,  a 
small  tree  of 
the  bean  fam- 
ily, of  East 
Indian  origin, 
havingpinnate 
leaves,  large 
papilionaceous 
flowers,  and 
long,  slender, 
sickle-sbaped 
pods.  The  flow- 
ers, tender  young 
leaves,  and  green 
pods  are  eaten 
as  pot-herbs  and 
salad,  hut  are  lax- 
ative if  partaken 
of  too  freely.  The 
leaves  are  used  for 
forage,  and  in  India  the  astringent  bark  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  smallpox  and  other  eruptive  fevers.  See 
pea-tree , 2. 

katydid,  re.  2.  Same  a,s*logging-wheels.—CraxL- 

berry  katydid,  an  American  locustid,  Scudderia 
texensi8,  especially  abundant  in  the  cranberry-bogs  of 
New  Jersey,  where  it  eats  into  the  berries  and  devours 
the  seed. 

katzev  (kat'zef),  re.  [Yiddish.]  A butcher. 
See  *shohet. 

kau-karo  (kou-ka'ro),  re.  [Fijian  kau,  tree, 
+ karo,  itch.]  See  *itchwood-tree. 


Katurai  (Agati  grandiflora ). 
One  third  natural  size. 


Kaulfussia 

Kaulfussia  (koul-fos'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nees  von 
Esenbeek,  1820),  named  in  honor  of  G.  F. 
Kaulfuss  (died  1830),  a German  botanist.]  1. 
An  untenable  name  for  Charieis,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Asteracese. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A 
hardy  annual,  Charieis  heterophylla,  consider- 
ably grown  in  flower-gardens  for  its  many 
blue,  red,  or  purple  heads.  It  is  native  to  South 
Africa.  In  catalogues  the  plant  is  known  as  Kaulfussia 
amelloides,  with  Latin-named  varieties. 

kaulosterin  (ka-los'te-rin),  n.  [Gr.  icavlSc, 
stalk,  + E.  ( chole)sterin.'\  A variety  of  cho- 
lesterin  found  in  plants. 

Kaunitz  (kou'nits),  n.  ‘The  bureau  a cylindre,’ 
or  roll-top  desk,  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Prince  Wenzel  Anton  von  Kaunitz, 
minister  of  Maria  Theresa  to  France  about 
1750,  and  frequently  called  by  his  name. 

kauon  (ka'o-on),  n.  [Bisaya  caong. ] In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  sago-palm,  Saguerus 
pinnatus,  which  yields  toddy  and  a fiber.  Also 
called  pugahan.  See  areng  (with  cut),  ejoo, 
gomuti,  1,  and  *cabo-negro. 

kavain  (ka'va-in),  n.  [In  G.  spellings  Icawain, 
kawahin;  < liana  + -in2.]  A colorless  com- 
pound, 

CH2<^>C6H3ck:  CHCH:  CHCOCH2COOCH3, 

4 

contained  in  kava  root,  Piper  methysticum.  It 
crystallizes  in  small,  silky  needles  and  melts 
at  137°  C.  Also  called  methysticin  or  methyl 


kava-ring  (ka'va-ring),  n.  A ceremonial  feast 
at  which  kava  is  drunk. 

kawaka  (ka'wa-ka),  n.  [Maori.]  The  New 
Zealand  or  cypress-cedar,  Libocedrus  Doniaha. 
See  New  Zealand  *cedar. 

kawamutsu  (ka-wa-mot'su),  m.  [Jap.  kawa- 
mutsz,  < kawa,  river,  + mutsz , name  of  a fish.] 
A shiner  or  minnow,  Zacco  temmincki,  of  the 
family  Cyprinidse,  found  in  the  waters  of 
Japan. 

kawata  (ka-wa'ta),  m.  [Jap.,  < ka,  plant,  + 
wata,  lint,  = lint-plant.]  The  cotton-plant. 

kawauke,  n.  See  *wauke. 

kawika  (ka-we'ka),  ».  [Fijian.]  The  native 
name  for  the  Malay  apple,  Caryophyllus  Malac- 
censis.  See  *ahia  and  Malay  apple,  under 
Malay. 

kayak  (ka'yak),  v.  i.  [kayak,  n.]  To  hunt  or 
travel  in  a kayak. 

Eskimo  kayaking  near  Amadjuak  Bay,  Baffinland. 

Geog.  Jour.  (B.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  42. 

kaziasker  (ka-ze-as'ker),  n.  [Turk,  qazi-'aslcer, 
lit.  ‘judge  of  the  army’:  qdzx,  judge  (see  kadi), 
-Vaster,  army  (see  lascar).']  One  of  the  two 
chief  officers  of  the  Turkish  ulema  who  have 
equal  jurisdiction,  one  in  Europe,  one  in  Asia. 

K.  B.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  Knight  Bachelor. 

K.  B.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
Black  Eagle  (Prussia). 

K.  0.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  King’s  College;  (b) 
of  King’s  Counsel;  (c)  of  Knight  of  the  Crescent 
(Turkey). 

K.  C.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  (the  Order  of)  Hanover. 

K.  C.  I.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  (the  Order  of)  the  Indian  Empire. 

K.  C.  M.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ionian 
Islands). 

K.  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain. 

K.  C.  S.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  (the  Order  of)  the  Star  of  India. 

K.  C.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  kathodal  closure 
tonic.  Dunglison. 

K.  C.  V.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  (Royal)  Victorian  Order. 

K.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the  Danne- 
brog  (Denmark). 

K.  D.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  King’s  Dragoon 
Guards. 

K.  D.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  kathodal  dura- 
tion tetanus. 

K.  E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Knight  of  the 
Eagle  (Prussia)  ; (6)  of  Knight  of  the  Elephant 
(Denmark). 

Keb.  An  abbreviation  of  Keble  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

kebob,  v.  t.  Same  as  cabob. 

ked2  (ked),  n.  [A  variant  of  cade1.)  A sheep- 
tick,  Melophagus  ovimts ; a sheep-louse. 

keddah  (ked'a),  n.  Same  as  *kheda. 


kedjeree,  n.  3.  Cold  flaked  fish  treated  and 
served  with  a sauce,  and  rice  cooked  in 
highly  seasoned  stock. 

kedlock  (ked'lok),  n.  1.  The  charlock,  Bras- 
sica  arvensis. — 2.  The  white  mustard,  Sinapis 
alba. 

keek,  n.  2.  One  who  keeks  or  peeks  ; in  the 
clothing  trade,  one  who  spies  out  the  newest 
designs  from  rival  dealers  and  reports  them 
to  his  employer. 

keekwilee-house  (kek'wi-le-hous,/),  n.  [Chi- 
nook jargon,  keekwilee,  keekwillie,  low,  below,  < 
Chinook  proper  gegwalili,  below.]  An  under- 
ground house  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  and  of  Washington.  Rep. 
Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1900,  p.  485. 

keel1,  M.  2.  In  iron  ship-building , owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  plates  and  bars  can  be  combined 
in  a variety  of  shapes,  the  forms  of  keels  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  two  principal  classes,  the  bar-keel 
(also  called  hanging  keel),  which  projects  below  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  fiat-plate  keel,  which  forms  part  of  the  bot- 
tom surface.  The  ordi- 
nary bar-keel  is  formed  of 
lengths  of  heavy  iron  or 
steel  bars  scarfed  together 
at  the  ends.  The  garboard- 
plates  are  flanged  down 
against  the  sides  of  the 
keel-bar  and  the  whole  is 
riveted  together.  (See  cut.) 

The  side-bar  keel  consists 
of  a central  vertical  keel- 
plate  extending  up  to  the 
top  of  the  frame-  floors, 
which  are  secured  to  the 
keel-plate  by  short  angle- 
bars  on  each  side.  Below 
the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
keel,  are  heavy  iron  side- 
bars,  and  flanged  down 
against  them  are  the  gar- 
board-plates  as  in  the 
ordinary  single  bar-keel. 

In  modem  war-ships  and 
large  merchant  steamers 
the  flat-plate  keel  is  used 
almost  exclusively.  (See 
cut.)  The  keel  consists  of  an  outer  flat  keel-plate,  an  in- 
ner flat  keel-plate,  a vertical  keel- plate,  upper  keel  angle- 
bars,  uniting  the  vertical  keel  to  the  flat  keelson-plate,  and 
lower  keel  angle-bars,  uniting  the  vertical  keel  to  the  flat 

keel  - plates.  The 
vertical  keel-plate 
in  war-ships  is  fre- 
quently lightened 
with  large  holes. 
In  medium-sized 
merchant  vessels 
there  is  but  a single 
flat  keel-plate  in- 
stead of  an  inner 
and  outer  plate, 
but  the  general 
construction  is 
otherwise  the  same. 
In  some  ships  there 
is  a comparatively 
narrow  flat  plate 
attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  flat 
keel  - plate,  called 

ia  rubbing-plate  or 
rubbing  - strip,  to 
prevent  chafing 
when  the  vessel 
touchestheground. 
A slab-keel  is 


Bar-keel  and  I-girder  Keelson. 

a,  keel-bar;  b,  flanged  gar- 
board-plate  ; c,  frame-bar ; d, 
reverse  frame-bar  ; e,  keelson 
composed  of  a vertical  plate 
with  double  angle-bars  at  top 
and  bottom ; f,  floor-plate ; g, 
butt-strap  uniting  floor-plates. 


Keel  of  a Large  War-ship  with  a Double 
Bottom  and  Center-line  Bulkhead. 


a.  outer  flat  keel-plate ; b,  inner  flat  keel-  iieaVy  flat  bar  with 
plate;  c,  vertical  keel-plate;  d,  flat  keelson-  f K.-i  hnri 

plate ; e,  garboard-plate ; f,  frame-bar;  g,  Tliein,at  hon- 

reverse  frame-bar;  h,  upper  keel  angle-  ZOntal,  attached  to 
bars ; j,  lower  keel  angle-bars ; k , flanged  the  Outside  of  the 
bracket  floor-plate;  /,  center-line  bulkhead  flat-plate  keel  for 
piate;  m.  stiffener  of  centeiJine  bulkhead;  tile  same  purpose. 
n,  bracket-plate  on  stiffener;  o,  lower  an- 

gle-bars  on  center-line  bulkhead;  /.inner  ,e  earlier  iron 

bottom  plate;  r,  lightening-hole  in  bracket  Vessels  Other  types 
floor-plate.  of  keel  were  used. 

See  -kbox-keel . A 

dish-keel  is  one  in  which  the  horizontal  keel-plate  has  a 
U-  or  trough-shaped  cross-section.  A bilge-keel  may  be 
made  of  a projecting  bulb-plate  secured  to  the  outside 
plating  by  angle-bars,  or  in  large  ships,  particularly  war- 
ships, it  is  of  V-shaped  cross-section  formed  of  plates 
riveted  together  at  their  outer  edges  and  secured  at  their 
inner  edges  to  the  outside  plating  by  angle-bars,  the 
interior  of  the  V-shaped  space  being  tilled  with  wood. 
See  also  ★ docking-keel . 

8.  In  arch the  projecting  arris  of  an 
edge-molding.— inner  keel,  in  iron  ship-building, 
same  as  fiat-plate  keelson  (which  see,  under  irkeelson , 2). 

keel-band  (kel'band), ».  A strip  of  iron,  used 
principally  on  rowboats,  which  extends  from 
the  top  of  the  stem  to  a short  distance  back 
on  the  keel,  to  prevent  the  stem  from  chafing 
and  to  give  additional  strength. 

keel-bill  (kel'bil),  n.  The  large  West  Indian 
ani,  Crotophaga  ani,  one  of  a peculiar  group 
of  cuckoos  having  a very  high,  sharp-edged 
bill.  See  ani. 

keel-boat  (kel'bot),  n.  1.  A cargo-lighter 
built  with  a keel  and  decked  over ; a flat- 
bottomed  freight-vessel  with  no  power  of  pro- 
pulsion.— 2.  Same  as  keeU,  6. — 3.  Any  boat 


Keewatin 

built,  with  a keel,  as  distinguished  from  a 
center-board  boat. 

keel-line  (kel'lin),  n.  1.  The  line  of  a vessel’s 
keel. — 2.  The  lacing  which  secures  a bonnet 
to  the  foot  of  a sail. 

keelman,  n.  2.  The  skipper  of  a keel-boat  or 
barge  used  around  Newcastle,  England, 
keel-piece  (kel'pes),  n.  One  of  the  timbers 
or  sections  which  compose  the  keel  of  a boat, 
keel-plate  (kel'plat),  n.  See  *keell,  2. 
keel-rabbet  (kel'rab'/et),  n.  A groove  cut  in 
each  side  of  the  keel  of  a vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  edges  of  the  garboard- 
strakes,  or  lowest  lines  of  planking, 
keel-riveter  (kerriv"e-ter),  n.  A hydraulic 
or  pneumatic  machine  for  riveting  together 
the  various  parts  of  an  iron  or  steel  keel, 
keel-rope  (kel'rop),  n.  A rope  or  small  chain 
rove  through  the  limber-holes  to  clear  the 
latter  of  dirt,  being  pulled  back  and  forth,  and 
thus  to  allow  the  bilge-water  to  circulate 
along  the  keel. 

keelson,  n.  2.  In  iron  ship-building,  a longi- 
tudinal reinforcement  of  plates  and  bars  in 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  above  the  framing 
in  the  bottom.  The  center-line  keelson,  or  center- 
keelson,  is  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  is  frequently 
built  in  combination  with  it.  The  simplest  form  is  a 
girder  entirely  on  top  of  the  frames  riveted  to  the  reverse 
bars.  The  girder  is  formed  of  various  combinations  of 
plates,  bulb-plates,  and  angle-1, ars.  A box-keelson  is  one 
in  which  the  plates  and  angle-bars  are  combined  in  a form 
of  rectangular  cross-section.  A flat-plate  keelson  is  formed 
by  a flat  plate  laid  on  top  of  the  frames  and  riveted 
to  them  and  to  the  vertical  keel-plate.  There  may  be 
additional  reinforcements  of  bars  above  the  flat- plate  keel- 
son, or  there  may  be  a center-line  bulkhead  above  it  (See 
cut  at  -kkeell,  2.)  An  intercostal  keelson  is  one  built  up 
of  a series  of  intercostal  plates  between  the  frames,  the 
upper  edges  of  which  project  above  the  reverse  frame-bar 
and  are  riveted  to  a line  of  continuous  piates  and  bars 
above  the  frame.  A si-de-keelson  is  one  in  the  bottom  on 
either  side  between  the  center-line  and  the  turn  of  the 
bilge.  A bilge-keelson  is  one  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
bilge  near  the  heads  of  the  floors. — Middle-line  keel- 
son, the  longitudinal  girder  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel, 
fitted  in  the  line  of  the  keel. 

keelson-capping  (kel'son-kap,ing),  n.  The 
timber  bolted  on  top  of  the  main  keelson: 
generally  referred  to  as  a rider. 
keel-staple  (kel'sta/pl),  n.  A large  staple  used 
to  fasten  the  false  to  the  main  keel. 
keen1,  a.  II.  n.  The  angle  to  which  the  wire 
tooth  of  card-clothing  is  bent  between  the 
foundation  material  and  the  point, 
keep,  v.  I.  trans.  22.  In  printing,  to  save 
(composed  type)  from  distribution;  also,  to 
follow  rigidly  the  capitals  or  other  peculiari- 
ties of  (manuscript  copy) — To  keep  away  (naut.% 
to  put  the  helm  up ; to  alter  the  course  of  (the  snip)  so  as 
to  avoid  another  vessel  or  some  danger. — To  keep  caseg, 
in  faro,  to  keep  account  of  the  cards  as  they  come  from 
the  dealing-box,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  when  any  card 
is  a case.  When  this  record  is  kept  on  a sheet  of  paper 
it  is  called  ‘keeping  tab  on  the  game.’  See  •kcase%,  19, 
and  faro. — To  keep  her  own,  said  of  a vessel  when  her 
speed  against  a current  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the 
stream ; to  maintain  position. — To  keep  her  own  way, 
to  maintain  her  way  through  the  water  after  her  propelling 
force,  of  either  sail  or  steam,  has  been  withdrawn  : said  of 
a ship. — To  keep  in.  (d)  In  printing,  to  space  (words) 
thinly,  so  as  to  keep  the  composed  type  within  prescribed 
limits. — To  keep  the  sea,  to  hold  mastery  over  the  sea; 
to  control  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 

II.  intram.  6.  Iu  cricket,  to  act  as  stumper 
or  wicket-keeper.  [Colloq.]— To  keep  off,  to  di- 
rect  a vessel’s  head  more  away  from  the  wind, 
keep,  n.  10.  In  mech. : (a)  A cover  to  protect 
a part  of  a machine  from  injury.  (6)  A chock ; 
a stop ; a block  to  prevent  a piece  from  mov- 
ing. (c)  On  a locomotive,  a part  of  the  axle- 
bearing  which  is  fitted  below  the  journal  of 
the  axle  and  serves  to  hold  an  oiled  pad  against 
it  to  furnish  constant  lubrication, 
keeper,  n.  G.  (k)  A keep ; a cover ; a protector.  See 
-kkeep,  10  (a).  (1)  A pawl ; a stop ; a catch. 

7.  In  cricket,  a wicket-keeper  or  stumper. 
[Colloq.] — Keeper  of  the  exchange  and  mint. 

Same  as  master  of  the  mint  (which  see,  under  mint  1). 

keep-ring  (kep'ring),  n.  A ring  for  holding 
something  in  place;  specifically,  a ring  which 
serves  to  keep  a locomotive-  or  car-journal 
from  getting  out  of  the  box,  and  also  holds  an 
oil-pad  against  the  journal, 
keer-drag  (ker'drag),  n.  A drag-net  in  which 
the  meshes  of  the  bag  are  very  small:  used  for 
eolleeting  small  fishes.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
keeving  (ke'ving),  n.  In  mining,  the  process 
of  preparing  fine  ore-slime  in  a keeve. 
Keewatin  (ke-wa'tin),  n.  A name  proposed 
in  1886  by  A.  C.  Lawson  for  a series  of  pre- 
Cambrian  schists  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Ontario.  An.  Rep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv. 
Canada,  1885,  I.  5cc. 


kef 

kef  (kaf),  h.  [Ar.  kef,  a variant  pronuneia-  kemangeh  (ke-man'ge),  n.  See  *kamanja. 
tion  of  kaif  (kif).]  Same  as  kaif.  kemp2,  n — Flat  kemp, a"  wool-fiber  that  is  partly  kemp. 

kefir  (kef'er),  n.  [Also  Tcefyr,  kephir;  of  kempy  (kem'pi),  a.  [kemp2  + -yi.]  Having 
Caucasian  origin.]  An  effervescent  drink  a solid,  non-cellular  structure,  as  some  fibers 
prepared  from  the  fermented  milk  of  cows:  of  wool  or  cotton.  Hannan,  Textile  Fibres  of 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  northern  Caucasus  Commerce,  p.  87. 


keraunoid 

parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  host  by  an 
antenna,  throws  off  its  whole  trunk,  leaving 
only  its  head,  and  undergoes  other  modifica- 
tions including  the  formation  of  a hollow 
arrow-like  process  or  borer  through  which  the 

, . , , parasite  enters  the  body-cavity  of  the  host, 

region,  and  now  extensively  used  elsewhere  as  ken1,  v.  (.-Token  to  the  terce,  in  Scots  law,  to  assign  kent-tackle  (kent ' tak"l),  n.  Same  as  cant - 

widow:  to  fix  the  meeise  lands  to  whinli  a v n 


a food  for  invalids.  It  contains  from  1 to  2 dower  to  a widow;  to  fix  the  precise  lands  to  which  a 
per  cent,  of  free  lactic  acid  and  from  1 to  3 hisband’^estate16*1,  consistmg  of  the  terce  or  third  of  the 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  The  original  ferment  ken8  (ken),  [Jap.]  The  straight  two-edged 
used  is  a particular  fungus  called  '"kefir  grains  Japanese  sword. 

(which  see).  Ken.  An  abbreviation  of  Kentucky. 

Small  pebble-like  or  seed-like  masses,  occurring  ill  the  kena  (ka'na),  n.  [Also  quena ; Aymara  and 
Caucasus  region,  . . . used  for  the  fermentation  of  milk  f f pni;  vinond  pL„  l a,  , 

into  a substance  called  kefir,  the  equivalent  of  koumyss.  Omohua  ot  Bolivia  and  Peru.]  A small  flute  o * , 

Buck-,  Med.  Handbook,  v.  302.  of  reed  or  cane,  blown  Irom  the  end:  a com-  , vH-  group,  bee  *gioupi. 

Kefir  grains  or  granules,  the  name,  in  the  dried  state,  mon  musical  instrument  of  the  Indians.  I®?3,  a ’ ®ame  as  *cfPhf  m- 

of  a fungus-like  growth  fouud  on  the  branches  of  bushes  Kendal  cotton.  See  *cotton 1.  Ker-.  An  nnstressed  introductory  syllable, 

below  the  snow-line  in  the  Caucasus,  used  as  the  original  Kbndnl  irrppTi  Cken'dal  oreu'l  A ,i„„  perhaps  better  written  ka-  or  Ice-,  used  in  some 

ferment  in  making  kumiss.  It  is  a mixture  of  several  (.Ken  uai-gren;.  gieen  dye  c-c.,.,  ... 


fall. 

kenyte  (ken'it),  n.  [Mt.  Kenya,  East  Africa, 
+ -iff2,  spelled  perversely  - yte. ] In  petrog.,  a 
volcanic  rock  resembling  pantellerite  but  more 
basic.  It  is  porphyritic,  with  phenocrysts  of  soda- 
microcline ; ground-mass  glassy  or  hyalopilitic ; subordi- 
nate minerals  tegirite,  augite,  and  olivin.  Gregory,  1900. 


micro-organisms— a kind  of  yeast  capable  of  producing 
alcoholic  fermentation,  a bacterium  producing  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  and  another  body  which  acts  on  casein  so 
as  to  render  it  imperfectly  coagulable.  When  dried  the 
whole  mass  forms  yellowish  grains  about  as  large  as  peas  : 
these  are  soaked  in  water  before  adding  them  to  the  milk 
to  be  fermented.— Water  kefir,  kefir  made  from  water 
and  sugar  instead  of  milk : a popular  hygienic  tonic  and 
appetizing  drink  for  soldiers.  The  kefir  is  not  a good 
germ  culture  medium,  and  is  therefore  more  healthful 


obtained  by  mixing  woad  with  the  yellow  dye 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  dyer’s-broom, 
Genista  tinctoria. 

kendir  (ken'der),  n.  [Kirghiz  name  in  Turkes- 
tan.] A plant  of  the  dogbane  family,  Apo- 
cynum  venetumy  which  yields  a strong  fiber, 
used  by  the  natives  of  Turkestan  for  fishing- 
lines,  rope,  and  twine. 


than  the  water  from  which  it  is  made.  The  formula  is  two  kennebecker  (ken-e-bek'er),  n.  [ Kennehecfk ) 
liters  of  water  to  one  liter  of  kefir  grains  and  fifty  grams  + -er.  See  *kennebunker .]  Same  as  *kenne- 
rn  sugar.  It  is  stirred  in  an  open  pitcher,  and  hanker 


dialectal  words,  without  meaning  in  itself  but 
serving  to  introduce  an  emphatic  stress,  as  in 
kerslap , kerchunk , kerplunk , kerwhack , etc.  It 
probably  originated  in  the  involuntary  utter- 
ance which  often  precedes  a sudden  physical 
effort,  as  in  striking  with  an  ax  or  hammer  or 
pa  ving-ramm  er . 

keracele  (ker'a-sel),  n.  Same  as  +keraphyllo- 

cele . 

, _w  keraphyllocele  (ker-a-fil'o-sel),  n.  [Gr. 

°f  brown  sugar.  It  is  stirred  in  an  open  pitcher,  and  ’J  sepag,  horn,  + QvAAov,  leaf,  + Ki fry,  tumor.] 

after  three  days  stirred  again  and  bottled,  the  corks  being  - w A sharolv  defined  horn  tumor  mvriootmo. 

fastened  as  in  champagne  bottles.  After  being  bottled  kennebunker  (ken-e-bungk'er),  n.  A valise  J J Pro.l®ctlng  *r01^ 

for  three  days  it  i.  drinkable.  for  clothes  which  Maine  liimbermen  take  with  *h6,lniier  sFfac,e  °f  the  wall  of  a horse’s  hoof 

kefinc,  kefric  (kef'er-ik,  kef'rik),  a.  Of  or  them  into  the  wood  (‘up  the  Kennebunk’ and  aPPef.1^  at  the  plantar  spface  as  a semi- 
pertainmg  to  kefir.  other  rivers).  A variant  form,  Kennebecker,  tC1!6"  of  tke  wklte  lme. 

kt&d:  Sua/ly^understoodfin1^  commercial  n”'e  as 

Xt  ”r  — ».  s™,  „ w 

..  a w*.  ,P^  „ _ 

coiled  as  to  bo  full  in  the  center  like  a keg.  , <loSs-  Compare  herd-look  and  stud-look.  1 S 

kehoeite  (ke'ho-it),  n.  [Named  (1893)  after  kenner  (ken  er),  n.  ■ One  who  knows  or  kens. 

Mr.  Henry  Kehoe,  who  first  observed  it.]  A kennet3  (ken'et),  n.  [Late  ME.  kannette  ; 
hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  zinc  Prob-  < OF.  *canette,  *kenette,  in  central  OF. 
found  in  South  Dakota.  It  occurs  in  white,  ehcnclte,  dim.,  ( L.  cttuu.s^gruv,] 


massive,  amorphous  forms  with  galena.  ' °*  coarse  texture ; a kind  of  gray  cloth. 

The  house  or  build-  keiinick  (ken'ik),  n.  [Given  as  a Gipsy  term.] 


keir-house  (ker'hous),  n. 

ing  in  which  the  keirs  are  located.  . „ ... 

kelene  (ke'len),  n.  [Formation  not  evident.]  kenning  ’ (ken'ing), 
Pure  methyl  chlorid,  CH3C1,  used  as  an  ’ 

anesthetic  in  place  of  ether  and  chloroform : 
a trade-name. 

kelep  (kel'ep),  n.  [Guatemalan  Indian.]  A 
carnivorous  ant, 

Eetatomma  tubercu- 
latum, which  preys 
on  the  cotton-boll 
weevil  and  other 
insects  and  which 
has  been  imported 
into  Texas, 
kelleg  (kcl'  eg),  n. 

Same  as  killock,  2. 

It.  Kipling,  Captains  Courageous,  iii. 

Eng.] 


keratinize  (ke-rat'i-niz),  v.  i. 

tinize. 

An  old  fabric  k®^“oid  (^-raPi-noid),  n. 

keratinose  (ke-rat'i-nos),  «. 

nose. 


Same  as  *ccra- 
Same  as  *cera- 


Same  as  *ccra  ti- 


:Tenn&fk°en&  ^ningTiis-  ^atitis  (ker-a-ti'tis)  n.  Same  as  ceratiHs. 

l i kerato-angioma  (keri'a-to-an-p-o'ma),  n. 


n. 

name 


tinctive  poetical 

)n,  a do<  # o7 

know, recognize,  call,  name:  s eeken^,  v.y  and 


Same  as  ^angioceratoma . 


a teaching,  < kenna,  keraioconur^vi-ko'nns),  „.  Same  as 


Kelep  ( Hctatomma  tuberculatum). 
About  twice  natural  size. 


[New 

kellup-weed  (kel  'up -wed),  n.  The  oxeye- 
daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
kelp2  11. . 2 Tll0  Oab  loft  funm  tb/\  hlllminM  a' 


- A l,  . DCd  n-o/t-,  v..  OOJ.C*.  VCnprntnmil I/O 

meat  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  as  in  ‘Beowulf,’  ‘Exodus,’  i i ^ //  A-  v-f  t \ 

etc.  Examples  are  ‘ whale- road,’  and  ‘gannet’s  bath’  for  K6r3itOD.y3illI16  (ker  a-to-ni  a-lin),  a.  Same  as 
‘ the  sea,’  ‘ ward  of  the  bone-house  ’(that  is  ‘keeper  of  the  *ceratoliy aline. 
lrbi^Lf°M^b“r‘“ind-’,-  X A keratoid  (ker’a-toid),  a.  Same  as  ceratoid. 

kennmg-glass  (ken  mg-glas),  n.  An  old  name  keratoiditis  (ker-a-toi-dl'tis),  n.  Same  as 
ior  a spy-glass.  ceratitis. 

kenogenic  (ken-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Also  cenogenic;  kerato-iridocyclitis  (kei-'a-to-irH-do-si-kll'- 
< Gr.  miyoq,  recent,  + -yevK,  -producing.]  Of  tis),  n.  Same  * ' " ' 


Europe,  is  now  valuable  almost  solely  as  a source  of  iodine. 

The  word  ‘ lf^lr*  ’ nnnlioa  tn  tliia  matasiol  no  Tu>nnn.A^  4-1,  „ 


, . . , tis),  n.  Same  as  *cerato-iriddcyclitis'. 

oi  pertaining  to  the  recent  or  individual  his-  kerato-iritis  (ker//a-to-i-ri'tis),  n.  Same  as 
tory  ot  an  organism,  as  distinguished  from  its  *cerato-iritis.  " ’ 

-lenLae““^  [Rare-]  keratolysis  (ker-a-tol'i-sis),  n.  Same  as*cera- 

tolysts. 

keratoma  (ker-a-to'ma),  n.  Same  as  *ceratoma. 
keratomalacia  (ker//a-to-ma-la,si-a),  n.  Same 

as  *ceratomalacia. 

keratome  (ker'a-tom),  n.  Same  as  ceratome 


Same  as 


Same 


-Kenogenic  variation.  See  ★ variation. 

-sizm),  n.  [ kenotic  + 
f the  kenosis  of  Christ, 

. . ‘kelp’  applies  to  this  material  as  prepared  onthe  of  the  limitations  implied  in  the  incar- 

Atlantic  coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Varec  is  the  same  nation,  fcee  kenosis. 

product  from  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  barilla  the  same  kenotism  (ke-no'tizm),  n.  [ kenot(ic)  + Asm.  1 
from  the  Spanish  coast.  Same  as  *kenoticism. 

kelp-crab  (kelp'krab),  n.  A spider-crab,  kenotist  (ke-no'tist),  n.  [ kenotOic ) + -ist.  1 
hpialtus  productus,  found  along  the  coast  of  Same  as  kenoticist. 

California  kenrei  (ken-ra'),  n.  [Jap.,  < ken  (Chin.  Men. 

kelper  (kel  per),  n.  Same  as  kelpie.  prefecture),  4-  rei  (Chin,  ling , direct,  lead).] 

Kelp-nsn,  n.  o.  A name  applied  to  a number  of  The  governor  of  the  administrative  division 
other,  unrelated  fishes  living  among  the  kelp,  of  Japan  known  as  a ken.  See  ken 6. 

.is  applied  t0  those  livin=  in  rocky  Kensington  stitch.  See  *stite.h, 

places.  In  Australasia:  (a)  The  butter-fish,  Coridodax  Vpti fa  11  ptii to  H-od  fdl'on 

jyu.ll  as,  of  the  family  Ldbridie.  ( b ) The  ground-mullet,  . (hen-tal  en-lt),  n.  [ Kentallen , 

Odax  baleatus,  of  the  family  Labridse.  (c)  Chironemm  Scotland,  + -ite^.\  In  petrog. , a phanerocrys-  keratonlaiStv  (ker'a-to-nlas-ti), 

nmrmoratus,  of  the  family  Cirrhitidai.  (d)  The  spotty,  tallme  rock  composed  of  orthoclase  and  lime-  ceratovlastu 

kelp-he«7Mp;tm"T  Tl,e  »ek>  r.U,  O,,-  m keratoscope  ..  [Also wroto- 

tsr*S£g?<g STJg&SSS  norm**.  m,r' 

1 , ^ 5,6,11611  Kenticism  (ken  ti-sizm),  n An  expression  of  u.regularities  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

characteristic  of  the  Kentish  dialect.  Pegge.  cornea. 

Tb  [a  i [ , Kratish  cousins,  distant  cousins  or  relatives.  Keratosis  folliculorum,  a disease  marked  by  papules 

^ kentledge,  «,  2.  In  the  British  service,  eon-  containing  plugs  of  homy  epithelM  ceHs. 

demned  shot,  shell,  and  similar  unserviceable  keraunograph  (ke-ra  no-graf),  n.  Same  as 
articles.— Kentledge  goods,  such  heavy  parts  of  a ceraunograph. 

ship's  cargo  as  may  be  used  for  ballast.  keraunoid  (ker ' a - noid),  a.  [Gr.  KEpavvos, 

[Gr.  nhrpov,  a thunderbolt,  + -oid.]  In  petrog.,  noting  bifur- 
In  rkizoceph-  cate  microlitic  crystals  of  augite,  feldspar,  or 


keratometer  (ker-a-tom'e-ter), 

*ceratometcr. 

keratomycosis  (ker//a-to-mI-k6,sis),  n. 
as  *ceratomycosis. 
keratophyre  (ker'a-to-fir),  n.  [Gr.  slpar (ae/j- 
ar-),  horn,  + E.  (po^phyr^y).)  In  petrog., 
dense,  compact  porphyry,  composed  of  alkali- 
feldspars  and  diopside".  A variety  containing 
quartz  is  called  quartz-keratophyre.  Giimbel, 
1874. 

n.  Same 


food.  See  Ocydromus,  1. 
kelp-shore  (kelp’shor),  n.  Same  as  shore i,  2. 
kelpware  (kelp 'war),  «.  The  1 
or  black  tang,  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Keltologist,  etc.  See  +Celtologist,  etc. 

kelvin  (kel' vin),  n.  A name  proposed,  in  honor  ....... ™ 

"f  „rd  K,elIv)in’  p01‘ kiiowaU-hour  which  is  kentrogon  (ken  ' tro-gon),  n. 
„ e British  Board  of  Trade  unit  of  work.  point,  + yovog,  generation.] 


Kelvin’s  law.  See  *lawt. 


alous  crustaceans,  a larval  stage  in  which  the  other  minerals.  Washington,  1896. 


keraunophobia 


keraunophobia  (ke-ra-no-fo'bi-a),  re.  Same  as 
*ceraunophobia. 

keraunoscopeion  (ke-ra //no-sko-pe'on),  re. 

Same  as  ceraunoscope. 

keraunoscopy  (ke-ra-nos'ko-pi),  re.  Same  as 
+ceraunoscopy. 

Kerberos  (ker 'be-ros),  re.  [6r.  Ktp/3epog.] 
Same  as  Cerberus. 

kerchief-plot  (ker'cMf-plot),  n.  A garden- 
plot  no  bigger  than  a handkerchief. 

Gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter’s  vanishing, 

And  the  children  build  their  bowers, 

Sticking  kerchief-plots  of  mould 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers. 

Wordsworth , To  the  Same  Flower  [Small  Celandine],  st.  3. 

kerchunk  (ker-chungk'),  adv.  [ leer - + chunks.] 
With  a sudden  heavy  blow  or  thump.  [Slang 
or  colloq.,  U.  S.] 

kerf2  (kerf),  v.  t.  [kerf2,  ».]  To  cut  (a  strip 
or  bar  of  wood)  with  one  or  more  kerfs  for  the 
purpose  of  bending  it. 

kerflummux  (ker-flum'uks),  v.  t.  and  i.  [ker- 
+ flummux.]  To  ‘ flummux  ’ completely. 
[Slang  or  colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Kermanji  (ker-man'je),  re.  The  language  of 
the  Kurds;  Kurdish. 

kermes,  re.  3.  Short  for  kermes-mineral,  or, 
more  properly,  mineral  kermes. 
kembut  (kern 'but),  re.  [Kern,  a river  in  Cali- 
fornia, + but(tress).]  A name  suggested  by 
A.  C.  Lawson  for  a peculiar  topographic  form 
in  the  Kern  River  valley,  California,—  a but- 
tress projecting  from  one  side  of  a canon  and 
crowding  the  river  against  the  opposite  wall. 

From  the  fact  of  their  being  buttresses  of  a peculiar 
type  recognized  for  the  hist  time  in  Kem  Canon,  the 
feature  is  called  a kembut. 

Bulletin  Oeol.  Dept.  U niv.  of  California,  1904,  III.  332. 


clamation;  preaching;  specifically,  Christian 
preaching. 

keryktics  (ke-rik'tiks),  re.  [A  bad  form  (with 
a worse  one,  kerystics)  for  what  would  be  reg. 
*kerykics,  or  rather  *cerycics,  pi.  of  *cerycic,  < 
Gr.  ar/pvKiiidg,  adj.,  < nijpvt;  {sypvK-),  a herald.] 
That  department  of  practical  theology  which 
treats  of  the  science  of  preaching.  It  includes 
missionary  preaching  and  preaching  to  believers,  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  homiletics,  which  deals  only  with  the 
latter.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  160. 

kerystic  (ke-ris'tik),  a.  [A  bad  form,  in- 
tended to  be  formed  from  Gr.  sypvaauv, 
proclaim,  herald,  < srjpv f,  a herald.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  preaching. 

kestrel,  re.- Nankeen  kestrel,  the  Australian  spar- 
row-hawk, Tihnunculus  cenchroiaes;  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  yellowish  color,  which  suggests  that  of 
nankeen. 

keta  (ke'ta),  n.  A vernacular  name  in  Kam- 
chatka of  the  dog-salmon,  Oncorliynchus  keta. 
The  fish  is  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Pacific  salmon  and  is 
found  from  San  Francisco  to  Kamchatka,  ascending  all 
streams  in  the  fall  and  spawning  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea. 

ketate  (ke'tat),  n.  [ket(one)  + -ate 1.]  The 
name  of  a class  of  organic  compounds  contain- 
er OT? 

ing  the  complex  y > C < They  are  also 

called  ketone  ethers. 

ketazin  (ke-taz'in),  re.  [ket(one)  + az(ote)  + 
-ire2.]  The  Dame  of  a class  of  organic  com- 
pounds containing  the  complex 

Ij/  > C:NN:C  > g,„  . They  are  crystalline 

and  stable  and  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrazine  on  ketones. 

ketch-yacht  (kech'yot),  re.  A small  pleasure- 
vessel  with  two  masts  and  three  fore-and-aft 


kern-curve  (kern'kerv),  re.  In  projective  geom., 
the  conic  of  reference  whose  every  tangent  is 
dual  to  its  own  contact-point, 
kerned  (kernd),  a.  [ kern 1 + -ed2.]  Said  of  a 
printing-type  that  has  a small  projection  be- 
yond its  body,  as  the  knobs  at  the  ends  of 
f and  j. 

kernel1,  re.  4.  (b)  An  enlarged  lymphatic 
gland. — 6.  In  metal.,  a nucleus  of  a double 
sulphid  of  copper  and  iron  obtained  in  roast- 
ing cupriferous  iron  pyrites.  The  kernels  are 
separated  by  hand  from  the  lumps  of  pyrites 
and  are  melted  for  copper.  Phillips  and 
Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  485. 
— Waxing  kernels.  ( b ) Swollen  tonsils, 
kernel-roasting  (ker'nel-ros'ting),  re.  The 
process  of  roasting  cupriferous  iron  pyrites 
for  the  extraction  of  copper.  See  ^kernel1, 
6.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, p.  485. 

kern-soap  (kern'sop),  re.  Soap  separated  from 
the  original  solution  by  the  addition  of  salt  or 
a strong  brine:  same  as  curd  soap  (which  see, 
under  soap).  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  May  20,  1899. 
kern-stone  (kern'ston),  re.  A coarse-grained 
sandstone. 

Kerosene  emulsion.  See  +emulsion. 
kerosene-engine  (ker'o-sen-en"jin),  re.  An 
engine  using  kerosene  as  a fuel ; strictly,  an 
internal-combustion  engine  using  kerosene- 
oil  as  a source  of  hydrocarbon  fuel, 
kerosolene  (ker'o-s’o-len),  re.  [keros(ene)  + -61 
+ -ene.]  A trade-name  for  petroleum  ether 
which  at  one  time  was  proposed  for  use  as 
an  anesthotic. 

kerplunk  (ker-plungk'),  adv.  [ker-  + plunk.'] 
With  a sudden  ‘ plunk  ’ or  plunge.  [Slang  or 
colloq.,  U.  S.j 

Kerr  effect,  Kerr’s  constant.  See  * effect , 
* constant . 

Kerry2  (ker'i),  re.  A breed  of  small,  active, 
black  cattle  having  its  origin  in  the  southwest 
of  Ireland:  of  considerable  value  for  dairy 
purposes. 

kerseymere-twill  (ker'zi-mer-t.wil"),  re.  A 
four-harness  twill-weave  : same  as  +cassimere- 
twill. 

kershaw,  re.  Same  as  *cushaw. 
kerslap  (ker-slap'),  adv.  [leer-  + slap1 .]  With 
a sudden  slap  or  loud  slapping  blow.  [Slang 
or  colloq.,  U.  S.] 

kerslop  (ker-slop'),  adv.  [Var.  of  kerslap.] 
Same  as  *kerslap. 

kerwallop  (ker-wol'op),  adv.  [ker-  + wallop1 
and  wallop2.]  With"  a sudden  wallop  or  on- 
rush. [Slang  or  colloq.] 
kerygma  (ke-rig'ma),  re.  [Gr.  Kf/pvypa,  < Kr/pva- 
o«v,  herald,  proclaim : see  caduceus.]  A pro- 


sails, the  mainsail  being  smaller  than  the  fore- 
sail, and  the  one  head-sail  (the  jib)  setting  on 
a short  bowsprit. 

ketine  (ke'tin),  re.  [ket(one)  + -ine2.]  1.  The 

name  of  a class  of  organic  compounds  con- 
taining the  complex 

CH.CH* 

CH : CH  ' 


N' 


> N. 


They  are  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  nitroso-ketones, 
closely  resemble  the  pyridine  bases  in  general  properties, 
and  are  also  called  pyrazins  and  aldines.  See  -kaldine  2. 
2.  A colorless,  crystalline,  basic  compound, 

n<C(CH3).CH>n 

CH:C(CH3r  ’ 

found  in  commercial  fusel-oil  and  prepared 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glycerol. 
It  crystallizes  in  luBtrous  plates  or  rhombohedra,  melts 
at  15°  C.,  and  boils  at  155°  C.  Also  called  2,5 -dimethyl- 
pyrazin,  dimethyldiazin,  glycoline , and  dinwthylaldinc, 
ketipic  (kf-tip'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid,  a col- 
orless amorphous  compound,  HOCOCH2CO- 
COCH2COOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of  di- 
ethyl oxalate  on  two  equivalents  of  ethyl 
dichloraeetate.  It  decomposes  at  150°  C., 
without  melting,  into  carbon  dioxid  and  di- 
acetyl. Also  called  diacetyl-dicarboxylic  acid. 
keto-.  A combining  form  used  in  organic 
chemistry  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  ke- 

■D  / 

tone  group  j>  > CO. 

keto-aldehyde  (ke-to-al'de-hid),  re.  An  or- 
ganic compound  which  contains  both  an  alde- 
hyde (COH)  and  a ketone  (CO)  group,  as  in 
the  osons,  CH2(OH)[CH(OH)]3CO.COH. 
ketohexose  (ke-to-bek'sos),  re.  [kelo(ne)  + 
Gr.  If,  six,  + -ose.]  A ketone-alcohol  con- 
taining 6 atoms  of  carbon,  a member  of  one 
class  of  the  glucoses.  Fruit-sugar  or  levulose 
is  the  most  familiar  example  of  such  a sub- 
stance. 


key 

ketol  (ke'tol),  re.  [ket(one)  + -ol. ] The  name 
of  a class  of  organic  compounds  containing 
the  group 

K , > COC(OH)  < »'/„• 

They  are  also  called  ketone  alcohols. 
ketole  (ke'tol),  re.  Same  as  indol. 
ketone,  re. — Ketone  blue.  See  itblue. — Pimelic 
ketone.  Same  as  'kcyclohexanone. 
ketose  (ke'tos),  n.  [ket(one ) 4-  -ose.]  A class- 
name  applied  in  organic  chemistry  to  sugars, 
such  as  fructose,  containing  a ketone  group, 
ketoxime  (ke-tok'sim),  n.  [ket(one)  + oxime.'] 
A class-name  applied  in  organic  chemistry  to 
compounds  of  ketones  aud  hydroxylamine, 

containing  the  group  ^,>  C:NOH. 

kettle-boiler  (ket'l-boi'-'ler),  n.  An  obsolete 
type  of  steam-boiler  the  general  form  of  which 
was  spherical  like  that  of  a kettle,  with  a flat 
bottom  over  the  fire. 

kettle-bottom  (ket'l-bot^nm),  n.  1.  Naut.,  a 
vessel  having  a flat  floor. — 2.  A hill  the  out- 
line of  which  suggests  an  upturned  kettle. 
[Rare.] 

kettle-broth  (ket'l-broth),  n.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

* Kettle-broth'  . . . consists  of  pieces  of  stale  bread 
liberally  moistened  with  boiling  water,  and  besprinkled 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Eleanor  G.  O’Reilly,  Sussex  Tales,  II.  187.  N.  E.  D. 
kettled  (ket'ld),  a.  In  geol.,  worn  into  pot- 
holes or  ‘giant-kettles.7 

kettledrum  (ket'  1-drum),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
kettledrummed , ppr.  kettledrumming.  To  drum 
(on  the  kettledrum);  sound  like  a kettledrum, 
kettle-maw  (ket'l-ma),  n.  Same  as  angler,  2. 
kettle-net  (ket'l-net),  n.  Naut.,  a net  for 
catching  mackerel. 

Ketton-stone  (ket'on-ston),  n.  In  petrog.,  an 
oolitic  limestone  found  at  Ketton,  England, 
ketuba  (ke'to-ba),  n.  [Heb.,  < katab,  write  ] 
Among  the  Jews,  a written  marriage  contract. 

The  phraseology  of  the  document  follows  a set  form,  the 
particulars  relating  to  dowry  and  marriage  settlement 
varying  in  individual  cases.  The  language  is  always 
Aramaic.  After  the  date,  the  names  of  the  contracting 
couple  and  those  of  their  parents  are  fully  given  thus : 
“N,  son  of  N,  of  the  city  of  N,  said  to  the  virgin  N, 
daughter  of  N,  ‘ Be  thou  my  spouse  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel,  and  I will  labor,  honor,  nourish,  and 
support  thee  according  to  the  custom  of  Jewish  men 
who  labor,  esteem,  nourish,  and  support  their  wives 
truthfully.’  ” -Then  follow  the  particulars  of  amount,  etc. 
(200  sus  to  a virgin  and  100  sus  to  a widow),  the  husband 
binding  himself  to  pay  that  amount  in  full  “from  the 
best  part  of  his  possessions,  . . . even  from  the  garment 
upon  his  shoulders.”  The  document  is  signed  by  the 
bridegroom  and  two  witnesses,  and  is  then  read  by  the 
rabbi,  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned,  at  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

Keupermergel  (koi ' p6r  - mer - gl),  re.  [G., 
‘Keupermarl.’]  In  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the 
Triassic  system  in  Germany  which  attains  a 
thickness  of  1,000  feet.  It  is  underlain  by  the 
Lettenkohle  and  overlain  by  the  Rhaitic,  and  is  the  middle 
division  of  the  Keuper. 

kevel4  (kev'el),  n.  [Also  keval,  kevil;  origin 
obscure.]  A local  name  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
for  the  calcareous  gangue  of  lead  ore  (galena), 
keweenawite  (ke'we-na-It),  n.  [Keweenaw 
+ -ite^.~]  An  arsenide  of  copper  and  nickel, 
(Cu,Ni)2As,  found  in  Keweenaw  county, 
Michigan. 

key1,  n.  3.  ( k ) In  printing,  the  circular  ratchet 
that  closes  or  uncloses  patent  quoins  of  iron. 
— 11.  A wooden  pin  for  fastening  hides  to- 
gether while  they  are  being  limed.  Modern 
Amer.  Tanning,  p.  207.— Cross  keys,  in  her.,  keys 

borne  crosswise  as  in  the  papal  arms  : a frequent  sign  in 
Europe.—  Gold  key,  the  office  of  groom  of  the  stole. — 
Key  Of  the  sea,  the  pelican’s-foot  shell,  Aporrhais  pes- 
pelecani.  See  cut  under  Aporrhais. — Keys  Of  the 
weather,  the  twelve  days  of  Yuletide  (December  25- 
January  5),  popularly  considered  as  the  keys  to  the 
weather  of  the  coming  year,  month  by  month.  — Reverse 
keys,  wedges  or  keys  used  for  driving  apart  or  separat- 
ing two  pieces  of  a machine.  They  are  made  of  two  steel 
plates,  one  of  which  has  a projection  on  one  side  and  the 
other  a recess  in  one  edge  of  the  same  length  as  the  pro- 
jection on  the  first  key.  They  are  frequently  used  for 
forcing  tapered  rods  out  of  their  sockets.— Ringing- 
key,  in  telephony,  a key  by  which  an  operator  makes  the 
necessary  connections  to  send  calling-current  and  operate 
the  bell  of  any  subscriber : frequently  combined  with  a 
listening-key,  in  which  case  the  device  is  called  a listen- 
ing -and-ringing  key. — St.  Peter’s  keys,  the  emblem  of 
the  papal  authority  and  of  the  spiritual  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing ; the  cross  keys  in  the  papal  crown.  See 
power  of  the  keys,  under  key  1.—  Secondary  key,  in 
music.  Same  as  relative  or  parallel  key. — Split  key,  a 
split  pin ; a pin  made  of  half-round  wire  which  has  a 
loop  for  a head  and  the  ends  of  which  can  be  easily 
spread  apart  to  prevent  its  falling  out. — Stepped  key, 
a key  which  has  separate  and  movable  bits  : used  with 
permutation  locks. 


I 


key 


kick 


The  custom  in  Bengal  is  to  construct  a strong  enclosure 
(called  a keddah)  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent , Ceylon,  II.  342. 


key1,  v.  f.-To  key  up,  to  drive  in  the  keys  (in  the  key-loader  (ke'lo,/der),  n.  In  the  making  of  khat  (kat),  ».  See  kafta. 
sense  of  wedges)  so  as  to  change  the  shape  of  the  struc-  pianofortes  or  organs,  a workman  who  inserts  khatri  (kat'ri),  n.  [Hind,  lchatri,  < Skt.  ksha- 
ture.  Thus,  to  key  up  an  arch  is  to  drive  in  the  last  key_ieads>  triya. ] A member  of  the  second  or  military 

holdeitaeT?fl  theTenteLft  whteh  may^hen  bTstruck  key-log  (ke'log),  n.  In  lumbering,  a log  which  caste  among  the  Hindus.  N.  E.  D. 
and  removed.  is  so  caught  or  wedged  that  a jam  is  formed  kheda  (ke'da),  n . [Also  keddah , < Hind,  kheda , 

keyboard,  n.  1.  Pedal  keyboards  in  the  organ  are  called  and  held  by  it.  < Skt.  akheta , hunting.]  In  India,  a snare,  in 

radiating  when  the  keys  are  made  to  converge  somewhat  key-model  (ke'mod^el),  n.  The  model  of  a the  form  of  an  inclosure,  in  which  adult  wild 
when  the  general  level  of'ttfe®  inner” ke^isToter  tC  vessel  cut  from  a block  composed  of  various  elephants  are  captured, 

that  of  the  outer  ones.  In  the  best  organs  the  pedal  layers  of  wood  fastened  together  by  wooden 

keyboard  is  both  concave  and  radiating.  keys. 

2.  The  set  of  keys  for  operating  the  letters  of  key-money  (ke'mun//i),  n.  Money  exacted  from 

a type-writing  or  type-se tting machine.— Janko  a coming  tenant  before  the  keys  of  the  house  khediviate  (ke-de'vi-at),  n.  [khedive  + -t-  + 
keyboard,  a form  of  pianoforte  keyboard,  invented  in  are  delivered  to  him.  [Eng.]  -ate*.]  The  office,  dignity,  or  government  of 

o^three^doubl’e  rows, *of  peculiarly^ rounded  keys,  closely  key-move  (ke'mov),  n.  The  first  move  in  the  the  khedive;  the  dominions  of  the  khedive. 

solution  of  a chess  problem  or  end-game  study,  An  account  is  given  of  the  reforms  instituted  during 
as  intended  by  its  author.  Another  such  move,  the  Khediviate  of  Ismail  Pasha. 

not  intended  by  the  author,  is  called  a cook.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  703. 

key-plan  (ke'plan),  n.  A diagrammatic  or  khersal,  n.  See  *khirsal. 
abridged  plan  giving  simply  the  emplacement  khirsal  (ker'sal),  n.  [Also  khersal,  khairsal; 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest.  It  maybe  akey  E.  Indian:  efl  Hind,  khair,  the  tree  Acacia 
or  index  to  more  elaborate  plans, 
key-plate,  n — Drop  key-plate,  a key-plate  having  a 
pivoted  cover  or  guard  over  the  keyhole, 
key-recorder  (ke're-k6r//der),  n.  A clock  com- 
bined with  a time-registering  mechanism  op- 
erated by  pressing  numbered  keys.  Engin. 

Mag.,  July,  1904,  p.  618. 
key-seater  (ke'se'ter),  n.  A machine  for  cut- 


Jank6  Keyboard. 


terraced  so  that  the  player  may  pass  readily  from  one  to 
another  or  use  two  rows  at  once.  The  three  double  rows 
are  duplicates  of  each  other,  and  are  connected  with  the 
same  levers : they  are  provided  simply  to  give  the 
maximum  ease  of  shifting  and  combining.  Each  double 
row  is  arranged  thus : 

Cff  Di  F G A B 
C D E Ffl  G#  A# 


ting  a keyway  or  slot  for  a spline.  Portable 
machines  designed  to  cut  a key  way  in  a piece  c 


key  way  in  apiece  of  shafting, 
while  in  position,  are  essentially  small  milling-machines 
operated  by  hand  or  by  a motor,  or  by  means  of  flexible 
shafting,  and  having  narrow-face  cutters  for  milling  out 
the  slot.  Larger  machines  are  modifications  of  the  slot- 
ting-machine or  draw  stroke  shapers.  Also  called  key- 
_ _ way  cutter. 

The  keys  corresponding  to  the  black  keys  of  the  ordi-  keV-Seating  (ke'se^tiug),  n . 1.  A key-seat ; 

nary  keyboard  are  distinguished  by  black  bands.  The  Lvwav  —9  Thft  urncess  of  putting  a kov- 
utility  of  the  invention  lies  ( a ) m its  compactness,  an  a K^ywaj  . A.  me  process  01  Cutting  a Key 
octave  being  about  equal  to  a sixth  in  the  ordinary  key-  seat. 

board,  so  that  intervals  longer  than  an  octave  may  be  Keyser  CUP.  See  *Cltp. 

spanned ; (6)  in  its  adaptability  to  the  hand,  so  that  by  , (Wctrinmll  n Of  musical  in- 

shifting  from  row  to  row  the  shorter  fingers  can  be  favored  ; Key-Stringeci  (Ke  sirmga;,  a.  or  inubit  di  in  t 

(c)  in  the  fact  that  the  fingering  for  every  tonality  is  the  struments,  kaviug  strings  and  played  by  means  _~2  n *Tnuina 

same,  thus  facilitating  transposition  and  the  playing  of  of  a keyboard.  f J , , 7 7 _ 

pieces  in  ‘remote’  keys;  and  (d)  in  facilitating  special  ('kp.'tfih)  n 1 A tnbo  in  n look  do-  Kibble^  (klb  1),  V.  1.’,  pret.  and  pp.  kibbled, 

effects,  like  the  glissando.- Universal  keyboard  a »*-*««(  “ the  kev  -2  The  hollow  PPr-  kibbling.  [kibble*,  «.]  To  hoist  ore  or 

particular  arrangement  of  letters  on  the  keyboard  of  a Signed  to  support  the  Key.— 2.  ine  IlOilOW  rr,  . ",  1 "v-.w nr  Vihhie 

type-writer,  adopted  by  most  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  shank  or  stem  ot  a pipe-kev.  letuse  in  a mme  Ducket  or  Kibble. 

United  States,  so  that  any  operator  may  use  any  machine  £ F Au  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  Ferdinand  kibosh  (ki-bosh'  or  kl-bosh  ),  n.  [Also  kybosh, 


Catechu .]  Nearly  pure  eatechin  found  in 
pockets  of  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  the 
East  Indian  tree  yielding  catechu,  and  used  by 
the  natives  in  betel-chewing. 

Khlisti,  n.  Same  as  Khlistie. 
khoja  (ko'ja),  n.  [Also  khodja,  khodgea,  cojah, 
hoja,  hojah,  liodja,  etc.,  < Turk,  kliawaja,  pron. 
kohjaj  khaja,  = Hind,  khuajah,  in  popular  pro- 
nunciation khtijd,  < Pers.  kliawaja,  pron.  kha- 
jah,  a rich  merchant,  a gentleman,  a man  of 
distinction,  in  Turk,  also  specifically  a teacher, 
a scribe.]  1 . In  Persia,  a gentleman ; a man 
of  distinction. — 2.  In  Turkey,  specifically,  a 
teacher  in  a school  attached  to  a mosque, 
khubber  (kub'er),  n.  [Also  khuber,  khabbar, 
khabar;  < Hind.  Pers.  Ar.  khabar.~]  Informa- 
tion ; intelligence ; report. 

Khussak  beds.  See  *bedt. 

Ki.  An  abbreviation  of  Kings. 


without  special  practice.  Another  arrangement  is  called  . 

tbp  i j(]pq|  kpvhoard  1 (opUlU) 

key-center'  (ke'sen't&r),  n.  In  the  keyboard  kg.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  keg;  (b)  of  kilo- 

of  a pianoforte  or  organ,  the  center  of  a key  TS,aJJlr,  . ,,  ...  „ „ . - .. 

or  digital:  used  as  a point  of  reference  in  K. . G.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
measurements  Golden  Circle  (United  States), 

key-chuck  (Wchuk),  n.  A jaw-chuck  the  K.  G.  C B.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
screws  of  which  are  actuated  by  a key- wrench.  Grand  Gross  of  tlie  Bath. 
key-clog  (ke'klog),  n.  A wooden  clog,  or  a K G.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
metal  strip  or  plate,  attached  to  a key  to  pre-  Guelfs  of  Hanover. 

vent  it  from  being  overlooked  or  lost.  kgm.  An  abbreviation  of  Mogrammeter,  the 

key-coupler  (ke'kup'Ter),  n.  In  organ-build-  gravitational  unit  of  woik. 
ing,  a coupler  between  two  keyboards  or  be-  \- 

tween  octaves  on  the  same  keyboard,  when  the 
coupled  keys  actually  move.  See  coupler  (a). 

Iu  the  organ  and 


key-frame  (ke'fram),  n.  lu  the  organ 
the  pianoforte,  the  board  underneath  and  sup- 
porting the  keys.  See  cut  under  pianoforte. 
key-gage  (ke'gaj),  n.  A plate-gage,  either 
male  or  female,  used  for  checking  the  width  of 
keys  and  key-seats,  the  female  or  receiving 
gage  being  notched  the  exact  width  of  the 
key  and  its  mate  being  the  exact  width  required 
for  the  keyway. 

key-hammer  (ke'kanPfer),  n.  A hand-hammer 
used  for  driving  keys  or  wedges. 

Keyhole  nebula.  See  *nebula. 
keyhole-urchin  (ke'hol-er'tahin),  n.  Any  flat 
sea  - urchin  having 
keyhole -like  open- 
ings through  the  test, 
as  Scutella  and  Mel- 
lila. 

key-horizon  (ke'ho- 
n 'zon ),  n.  An  easily 
recognized  geolog- 
ical surface  which 
serves  as  a plane  of 
reference  from  which 
measurements  can  be 
made. 

By  connecting  the 
points  of  equal  elevation 
a contour  map  of  the  key 
horizon  was  constructed. 


Keyhole-urchin  ( Scutella  sex- 
forts).  Test  from  the  apical 
side  (original). 

(From  Lang’s  “Comparative 
Anatomy.”) 


An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  (Sweden). 

K.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  (the  Order 
of)  Hanover. 

khaki.  I.  a.  2.  Made  of  the  cloth  known  as 
khaki  (without  direct  reference  to  color). 

He  descended  in  a new  khaki  suit  of  a delicate  olive- 
green.  It.  Kipling , Arrest  of  Lieut.  Golightly,  in  Ham 
[Tales  from  the  Hills,  p.  124. 

II.  n.  1.  On  account  of  its  neutral  color  and  other 
conveniences,  khaki  is  now  used  extensively  for  uniforms 
in  the  British  and  United  States  armies,  especially  while 
they  are  engaged  in  active  operations  in  the  field.  It 
was  originally  a cotton  twill,  but  it  is  now  also  made  of 
wool  and  of  various  colors. 

2.  A soldier  clad  in  khaki.  Hence — 3.  The 
cause  and  the  policy  represented  by  the 
khaki-clad  military  forces  operating  in  South 
Africa  in  1899-1902,  and  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  its  war  policy  at  that  time  : 
as,  to  vote  khaki,  that  is,  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment, and  its  measures  in  carrying  on  the 
Boer  war. — 4.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  raising  money  to  continue 
the  Boer  war. 

The  market  does  not  know  whether  the  new  war  loan, 
Khakis,  will  be  offered  at  97,  98,  99,  or  100. 

Westminster  Gazette,  March  9,  1900.  N.  E.  D. 

khakied  (ka'kid),  a.  Clothed  in  khaki.  Daily 
Express  (London),  June  26, 1900. 
khal  (kal),  n.  [Hindustani  khald,  a creek,  in- 
let, rivulet,  watercourse.]  A creek,  pool,  or 
tauk. 


This  is  steeped  in  the  big  khal  at  Ishapur,  and  during 
the  fermenting  stage  mosquitoes  are  generated  very  plen- 
Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  339.  tifully.  Jour.  Tropical  Med..,  June  15,  3903,  p.  200. 

key-lead  (ke'led),  n.  In  the  organ  and  the  piano-  khalifa,  khalifah  (kaUe'fa),  n.  [Ar.  khalifa .] 
forte,  a small  piece  of  lead  let  into  a key-tail  Same  as  calif. 
to  insure  the  prompt  rise  of  the  key  when  it  is  khalil  (ka-lel'),  n.  Same  as  chalil. 
released.  See  cut  under  pianoforte.  Khamitic  (ka-mit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Hamitic. 

keyless  (ke'les),  a.  [key1  + -less.]  Having  khandjar,  khanjar  (kan'jar),  ».  Same  as 
no  key  (in  any  sense).  handjar. 


kye-bosh;  origin  obscure,  but  prob.  a spon- 
taneous emphatic  word  of  purposely  indefinite 
character,  < ki-,  ka-,  ker-,  a vague  introductory 
syllable  (see  *ker-),  + *bosh,  an  emphatic 
syllable  (prob.  sometimes  associated  with  the 
historical  word  bosh,  nothing,  stuff,  nonsense, 
a word  of  Turkish  origin  which  came  into 
English  use  at  about  the  same  time).  As  the 
word  never  had  a definite  meaning,  it  served 
as  a convenient  substitutionary  word  where 
emphasis  was  to  be  conveyed  or  precise  words 
were  lacking  at  the  moment.  Compare  the 
similar  vague  substitutionary  uses  of  thing, 
jig,  bob,  thingumbob,  stuff,  etc.]  1.  Something 
indefinite  ; a thing  of  any  kind  not  definitely 
conceived  or  intended:  as,  I’ll  give  him  the 
kibosh.  [Slang.]  N.  and  Q.,  9thser-  VII.  277. — 
2.  The  thing  m question;  the  stuff:  as,  that’s 
the  proper  kibosh.  [Slang  ] Hence,  spe- 
cifically— 3.  The  stuff  used  in  filling  cracks 
or  giving  finish  or  shadow  to  architectural 
sculptures,  namely,  Portland  cement. 

“Where ’s  the  kyboshl"  . . . is  a query  . . . constantly 
overheard  where  architectural  sculptors  are  at  work. 

N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  VII.  277. 

4.  Wages;  money.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (s.  v. 
kybosh).  [Cornwall.]— 5.  Affectation;  display; 
pretense.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (s.  v.  kybosh). 
[Cornwall.] — 6.  Stuff;  nonsense;  rubbish; 
bosh.  [Slang.]— To  put  the  kibosh  on.  (a)  To 
subject  to  the  thing  vaguely  threatened,  that  is,  to  put 
an  extinguisher  on  ; finish  off ; do  for  (a  person)  ; put  to 
silence.  [Slang.] 

“ Hoo-roar,”  ejaculates  a pot-boy  in  parenthesis,  ‘‘put 
the  kye-bosk  [read  kyebosh ?]  on  her,  Mary  I ” 

Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz,  Seven  Dials. 

It  was  attending  one  of  these  affairs  which  finally  put 
the  ‘ kibosh  * on  me.  C.  Roberts,  Adrift  in  America,  i. 

(b)  To  put  the  finishing  touches  on  ; perfect  (one)  in  his 
trade.  N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  VII.  277.  (c)  Intransitively, 

to  do  one’s  best.  [Slang.] 

kibosh  (ki-bosh'  or  kl-hosh'),  v.  t.  [kibosh, 
».]  1.  To  finish  off ; knock  out ; squash  com- 

pletely; end.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Slang.]  — 2. 
To  throw  kibosh,  or  Portland  cement,  upon 
(carved  stonework)  with  a blowpipe  and  a 
brush,  so  as  to  enhance  the  shadows.  N.  and 
Q.,  9th  ser.,  VII.  277. 

kick,  v.  I.  trans.  6.  In  cricket,  to  cause  (the 
hall)  after  pitching  to  rise  higher  than  usual : 
said  of  the  bowler,  and  also  of  the  ground 
or  the  wicket. —To  kick  down,  to  bore  (a  well)  by 
a drill  worked  aa  follows  : A wooden  casing  is  sunk  in 


kick 


the  ground  or  rock  for  a few  feet  and  the  boring-tool 
works  inside  of  and  is  guided  by  this  casing.  The  tool 


Kick-down. 


is  suspended  from  the  free  end  of  a horizontal  hickory 
pole  which  is  supported  only  at  one  end.  One  or  more 
Stirrups  are  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  pole  near  the 
drill,  and  each  operator  places  a foot  in  a stirrup. 
The  tool  is  moved  or  kicked  down  by  the  pressure  of 
the  operators’  feet  and  rises  by  the  spring  of  the  hickory 
pole.  The  tool  is  rotated  somewhat  at  each  stroke  by 
the  operators. 

ii.  intrans.  6.  In  cricket,  to  rise  after  "being 
bowled  higher  than  usual  from  the  pitch; 
bump:  said  of  the  ball, 
kick,  n.  11.  In  archery,  the  unsteady  motion 
of  an  arrow  at  the  beginning  of  its  flight 
caused  by  the  faulty  drawing  or  loosing  of 
the  bow. — 12.  In  elect.,  a high-voltage  cur- 
rent or  discharge  of  short  duration  appearing 
in  inductive  electric  circuits  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  circuit  are  changed,  especially 
when  it  is  opened — Free  kick,  in  foot-ball,  a 
kick  made  when  the  opponents  are  restrained  by  rule 
from  advancing  upon  the  kicker. — Kick  of  the  rudder 
(naut.),  the  jerk  of  the  rudder. — Kick  of  the  thun- 
der-cloud, in  meteor.,  the  sudden  outward,  and  there- 
fore also  downward,  push  due  to  the  hypothetical  sudden 
expansion  of  the  rapidly  ascending  air  within  a thunder- 
cloud. To  this  ‘ kick  ’ the  sudden  temporary  rise  of 
pressure  recorded  on  barograms  is  attributed,  as  is 
also  the  outblowing  squall-wind.—  Kick  of  the  wheel 
( naut .),  the  jerk  of  the  wheel  due  to  a sharp  movement 
of  the  rudder-head  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on 
the  rudder.— Place  kick.  Usually,  in  a place  kick,  a 
player  lies  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  holding  the 
ball  and  pointing  it  as  directed  by  the  kicker,  who  gives 
a signal  for  it  to  he  placed  on  the  ground  and  immedi- 
ately kicks  it  before  the  opponents  can  advance  to  block 
the  kick.  Ordinarily  a try  at  goal,  after  a touch-down, 
is  made  by  a place  kick. 

kick-ball  (kik'bsU),  n.  A name  for  foot-ball, 
kick-down  (kik'doun),  n.  The  apparatus  used 
iu  kicking  down.  See  to  +kich  down. 
kicker,  n.  3.  Naut.,  the  propeller  of  a small 
launch. — 4.  In  cricket,  a ball  which  kicks  or 
bumps,  that  is,  which  rises  higher  than  usual 
after  pitching. — 5.  In  poker,  a card  held 
up  with  a pair,  usually  an  ace  or  king. — 6. 
The  reversing  gear  of  some  direct-acting  steam 
and  hydraulic  pumps. 

kicking-coil  (kik'ing-koil),  u.  In  elect.,  a re- 
active coil. 

kicking-colt  (kik'ing-kolt),  n.  The  spotted 
touch-me-not  or  jewel-weed,  Impatiens  biflora. 
Also  called  kicking-horses. 
kicking-horses  (kik'ing-h6r//sez),  n.  Same 
as  *kicking-cclt. 

kicking-jacket  (kik'ing-jak'et),  n.  A de- 
vice to  prevent  a horse  from  kicking,  it  con- 
sists  of  two  wide  straps  which  pass  over  the  horse’s 
rump,  one  at  the  crupper,  the  other  at  the  loin,  con- 
nected at  the  ends  by  straps  secured  to  rings  at  the 
ends  of  the  main  straps,  to  which  are  also  attached 
two  looped  straps  at  each  end.  The  loop-straps  buckle 
around  the  shafts. 

kick-out  (kik'out),  n.  Infoot-ball,  a drop  kick, 
punt,  or  place  kick  made  by  a player  of  that 
side  which  has  made  a safety  or  a touch-back : 
it  is  the  method  of  again  putting  the  hall  in 
play. 

kick-plate  (kik'plat),  n.  A broad  metal  plate 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a door  to  protect  it 
against  injury. 

kick-wheel  (kik'hwel),  n.  A primitive  form 
of  the  potters’  wheel  operated  by  the  foot  of 
the  workman. 

In  1863  a great  demand  sprang  up  [in  the  Southern 
States]  for  earthen  jars,  pitchers,  cups  and  saucers,  and 
the  fire-brick  works  were  partially  transformed  into  a 
manufactory  of  such  wares,  which  were  produced  in  large 
quantities  by  negro  men  and  hoys,  who  employed  the  old- 
fashioned  “ hick-wheel  ” in  their  manufacture. 

E.  A.  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  S-,  p.  250. 
kid1,  n.  7.  pi.  In  astron.,  a pair  of  small  stars 
in  the  constellation  Auriga,  represented  as 
kids  held  in  the  hand  of  the  charioteer.— Un- 
dressed kid,  light  goatskin  finished  on  the  flesh  side, 
usually  intended  for  gloves. 

kid-brush  (Md'brush),  n.  A soft  brush  used 
for  brushing  the  grain  of  goatskins  during  the 
process  of  finishing.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of 
Leather,  p.  367. 

kidder2  (kid'er),  n.  A fence  of  stakes  in  a 
river  used  as  an  obstruction  to  vessels ; also, 


a series  of  stakes  placed  across  a river  for  en- 
tangling fish. 

kidder-net (kid'er-net),  n.  Afish-net  stretched 
between  stakes  in  a river, 
kiddly-benders  (kidTi-beiriderz),  to.  Same  as 
Mttly-benders.  Also  tiddly-benders  and  this. 
kiddush  (kid'osh),  n.  [Heb.,  < kadash,  sanc- 
tify.] In  Jewish  use,  a form  of  sanctification 
of  the  Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening  prayer  on  Friday,  the  hazzan,  or  reader 
of  the  synagogue,  ‘ makes  kiddush, ‘ that  is,  he  says  a bless- 
ing over  a cup  of  wine.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed 
at  home  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  recites  the  last 
two  words  of  verse  31  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and 
the  following  three  verses  (Gen.  ii.  1-3).  He  then  says  a 
blessing,  sips  a little  of  the  wine,  and  passes  the  cup  to 
the  other  members  of  the  family, 
kid-finished  (kid'fin 'right),  a.  Dressed  and  fin- 
ished so  as  to  be  soft  and  pliable, 
kid-kill  (kid'kil),  «.  Same  as  *kill-kid. 
kidney,  to.  5.  In  min.,  a concretion  shaped 
like  a kidney. 

The  coal  has  been  intensely  crushed  and  affected,  prob- 
ably by  a shearing  movement  of  the  inclosing  sandstone, 
so  that  the  bed  is  not  well  defined,  but  the  coal  was  found 
in  lenses  and  kidneys  often  as  large  as  8 feet  thick  and  J3 
feet  long. 

Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  278. 
Amyloid  kidney,  a kidney  which  is  undergoing  larda- 
ceous  or  waxy  degeneration.— Hind  kidney,  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vertebrate  kidney ; in  amniote  vertebrates, 
the  metanephros,  or  true  kidney.  — Wandering  kidney. 
Same  as  floating  kidney  (which  see,  under  kidney).— 
Waxy  kidney.  Same  as  amyloid  -klridney . 
kidney-paved  (kid'ni-pavd),  a.  Paved  with 
cobblestones.  [Eng.] 

kidney-piece  (kid'ni-pes),  to.  A cam  having  an 
outline  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a kidney, 
kidney-table  (kid ' m-ta"  bl),  n.  A table, 
usually  a writing-table,  the  top  of  which  is 
kidney-shaped  or  is  imagined  to  be  so. 
kidney-worm  (kid'ni-werm),  TO.  Any  parasitic 
worm  which  infests  the  kidneys  of  man  or 
lower  animals,  as  Eustrongylus gigas,  the  giant 
strongyle  or  giant  kidney-worm  found  in  the 
horse,  and  Sclerostoma  pinguicolum,  which  in- 
fests the  kidney,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
hog,  and  is  called  lard-worm  when  found  in 
leaf-lard. 

kies  (kes),  to.  [G.,  gravel,  etc.;  see  chesil.~\ 
A German  term  for  the  sulphid  ores,  espe- 
cially those  involving  iron  and  copper:  now 
adopted  into  English.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Handbook 
of  Rocks,  p.  196  (1904). 

kieye,  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A fish,  Argyro- 
somus  hoyi,  of  the  family  Salmonidee,  found  in 
the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
kifussa  (ki-fo'sa),  to.  [W.  African.]  A dis- 
ease of  the  natives  of  West  Africa,  probably 
the  sleeping-sickness. 

kiku  (ke'ko),  to.  [Jap.  kiku.']  The  chrysan- 
themum, extensively  used  as  a decorative 
motive  in  Japanese  art.  In  conventionalized 
form  it  constitutes  the  imperial  crest  of  Japan. 
See  kikumon. 

kil,  v.  and  to.  A simplified  spelling  of  kill. 
kilampere  (kil'am-par"),  TO.  Same  as  * kilo- 
ampere. 

kileh  (ke'le),  «.  [Turk,  kileh.]  A Turkish 
measure  of  capacity  equal  to  0.912  of  au  im- 
perial bushel. 

kilem  (kriem),  to.  The  term  proposed  in  1860 
by  G.  J.  Stonev,  as  an  English  equivalent  of 
the  French  kilometre. 

kiley  (ki'li),  n.  [Also  kylie;  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian.] A boomerang.  [West  Australia.] 
kilim,  khilim  (kil'im),  TO.  [Turk,  kilim,  a 
Turkish  carpet  (of  various  kinds) ; Pers.  kilim, 
a carpet.]  An  Oriental  rug,  made  in  Turkish 
Kurdistan  and  the  neighboring  territory.  It 
is  woven  with  a flat  stitch  and  is  made  alike 
on  both  sides. 

kill1,  v.  t.  6.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  remove  the 
natural  grease  from  (the  skin)  in  making  furs 
or  robes  from  hair  skins.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf. 
of  Leather,  p.  496. — 7.  In  tennis,  to  strike 
(the  ball)  with  such  force  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  opponent  to  return  it.— Killed 
spirits  of  salts.  See  — To  kill  the  sea  (naut.), 
to  reduce  the  violence  of  the  sea : said  of  a heavy  rain, 
which  sometimes  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
such  a way  as  to  keep  it  from  breaking. — To  kill  the 
Wind  (naut.),  to  cause  the  wind  to  die  away : said  of  a 
heavy  shower. 

kill1,  to.  2.  An  animal  that  has  been  killed, 
as  by  a beast  of  prey  or  by  a sportsman ; a 
bag  of  game. 

killcrop  (kil'krop),  to.  [G.  kielkropf.  Origin 
uncertain.]  In  popular  tradition,  a child  born 
with  an  insatiable  hunger;  one  who  can  eat 
and  eat  and  is  never  the  fatter:  supposed  to 
he  a fairy  changeling. 


kiln 

kill-devil,  TO.  3.  Among  sailors,  etc.,  alcoholic 
spirits  of  bad  quality ; a strong  raw  liquor.  See 
the  quotation  under  rumbullion. 
killer,  to.  4.  A contrivance  for  killing  large 
lerocious  animals.  It  consists  of  an  elastic  strip 
of  hard  material,  which  is  coiled  up,  tied  together  with 
sinew,  and  inclosed  in  a bait.  When  swallowed  the  sinew 
is  digested,  and  the  coil  unwraps  and  tears  the  intestines 
of  the  animal.  It  is  used  by  Eskimos  and  Chukchees 
for  killing  wolves,  and  by  the  Samoans  for  killing  sharks. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  April-June,  1901,  p.  391. 

5.  The  technical  name  among  house-painters 
for  anything  used  to  prevent  resin,  locally 
present  in  woodwork,  from  exuding  and  mak- 
ing visible  spots  on  the  painted  surface;  also, 
iu  a more  general  sense,  any  substance  used 
to  remove  spots  on  such  surfaces, 
killing,  «.  2.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
the  practice  of  stopping  or  preventing  the 
evolution  of  gas  in  the  steel.  Steel  is  most 
commonly  killed  with  silicon  or  aluminium. 
Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, p.  348. 

killing-circle  (kil'ing-sfer'kl),  n.  See  pattern, 

kill-kid  (kil'kid),  to.  The  lambkill,  Kalmia 

angnstifolia. 

kili-time  (kil'tim),  to.  and  a.  I.  n.  Something, 
as  a social  amusement  or  a more  serious  occu- 
pation, entered  into  to  kill  time  or  the  sense 
of  time ; a pastime. 

That  which  as  an  occasional  pastime  he  might  have 
thought  harmless  and  even  wholesome,  seemed  to  him 
something  worse  than  folly  when  it  was  made  a kill-time, 

— the  serious  occupation  for  which  people  were  brought 

together.  Southey,  Doctor,  Ixv. 

II.  a.  Capable  of  killing  time : as,  a kill- 
time  sport ; a kill-time  novel, 
kill-wart  (kil'wart),».  The  celandine,  Cheli- 
donium  majus.  Also  called  wartweed. 
kiln,  to — Annular  kiln.  Same  as  -kring-kiln. — Bee- 
hive kiln,  a round,  up-draft  kiln  used  by  potters  for 
burning  common  ware. — Calcining  kiln.  See  ^calcine. 

— Continuous  kiln,  a brick-kiln  so  constructed  that  the 
heat  which  passes  away  from  the  already  burnt  brick  is 
utilized  to  heat  the  green  brick  entering  the  kiln.  See 
railway  -kkiln , Hoffman  irkiln,  and  -bring -kiln.— Dietsch 
kiln,  a vertical  cement-kiln,  similar  to  the  lime-kiln, 
having  certain  conveniences  for  exposing  the  material  at 
different  stages  of  the  burning,  so  that  the  burner  can 

‘have  access  to  it:  used  chiefly  in  Germany.— Down- 
draft  kiln,  a brick-  or  pottery-kiln  in  which,  by  a pecu- 
liar construction,  the  draft  is  deflected  downward.  See 
the  extract. 

The  most  rational  kilns,  then,  are  those  working  on 
what  is  known  as  the  “down  dravght"  principle.  In 
these  the  gases  rise  from  the  fire-places  to  the  crown 
against  which  they  strike  and  are  compelled  to  descend 
between  the  bungs  of  saggars  or  of  ware  to  the  flues 
under  the  floor  which  lead  to  a center  tunnel  connected 
with  the  stack.  The  striking  against  the  crown  of  the 
kiln,  the  horizontal  movement  under  the  same,  with  the 
mixture  effected  by  the  impeding  tops  of  the  bungs  of 
the  ware  and  the  downward  movement,  most  effectually 
breaks  up  any  tendency  of  the  gases  to  move  in  separate 
channels.  Langenbeck,  Chem.  of  Pottery,  p.  183. 

Dueberg  kiln,  a variety  of  the  Hoffman  kiln  in  which 
the  fire  travels  around  a continuous  circuit.  Cars  are 
loaded  with  green  brick,  which  remain  at  rest  during  the 
process  of  firing  and  are  drawn  out  after  the  kiln  has  suf- 
ficiently cooled.—  Dunnachie  kiln,  a variety  of  regene- 
rative kiln  for  burning  fire-bricks,  invented  by  James 
Dunnachie  of  Lanark,  Scotland. — Dutch  kiln,  an  open 
brick-kiln  having  a temporary  roof  which  is  removed 
when  the  kiln  becomes  sufficiently  heated.—  Gersten- 
hofer  kiln,  a form  of  pyrites- burner  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  lead-chamber  process.  A 
vertical  shaft  of  fire-brick  has  arranged  in  it  a number  of 
fire-clay  bars  in  successive  tiers,  from  one  to  another  of 
which  the  pyrites,  crushed  to  a moderately  fine  powder, 
drops  in  the  midst  of  an  ascending  current  of  hot  air,  the 
sulphur  becoming  converted  into  sulphur-dioxid  gas, 
which  is  drawn  off  through  a flue  at  the  top,  while  the 
oxid  of  iron  formed  is  removed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  — Hoffman  kiln,  a kiln  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
continuous-burning  kilns,  devised  by  Frederick  Hoffman 
of  Berlin  : one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  in  ceramic 
art.  See  the  extract. 

The  burning  chamber  of  the  Hoffman  kiln  consists  of 
an  endless  tunnel  of  an  annular  shape,  either  circular,  or 
elliptic,  or  oblong  in  plan.  This  endless  tunnel  is  succes- 
sively filled  with  green  brick,  and  after  the  fire  has 
passed  through,  leaving  the  burned  brick  behind,  they 
are  successively  taken  out  when  sufficiently  cooled  down  ; 
soon  afterward  they  are  replaced  by  green  brick. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Bricks,  p.  266. 
Mendheim  kiln,  a variety  of  continuous  brick-kiln.  See 
the  extract. 

The  Mendheim  kiln  consists  of  a combination  of  a 
series  of  arched  burning  chambers,  connected  with  each 
other  by  flues,  so  as  to  form  a complete  circuit.  These 
kilns  are  fired  by  gas  and  the  fire  proceeds  from  one 
chamber  to  another,  passing  through  the  flues,  thus  trav- 
elling around  similarly  as  in  the  Hoffman  kiln. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Bricks,  p.  272. 
Railway  kiln,  a continuous  kiln  in  which  the  bricks 
are  slowly  moved  on  cars,  by  means  of  a screw,  during  the 
process  of  burning.  The  green  bricks  are  loaded  at  one 
end  of  a long,  straight  tunnel  m the  middle  of  which  the 
fire  is  burning.  As  they  near  the  other  end  they  are 
gradually  cooled  by  a current  of  air  which  flows  in  the . 
opposite  direction,  passes  through  the  fire,  and  escapes 
through  a chimney  where  the  green  bricks  are  introduced. 


kiln 

— Regenerative  kiln,  a brick-kiln  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion. See  the  extract. 

The  objects  of  all  late  improvements  in  the  regenerative 
kilns  are  to  thoroughly  mix  the  air  and  gas  burned  in 
such  kilns  and  to  effect  a better  diffusion,  regulation,  and 
equalization  of  the  heat  obtained  from  their  combustion. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Bricks,  p.  272. 
Ring  kiln  See  if  ring-kiln.  — Rotary  kiln,  an  appara- 
tusdevised  for  the  burning  or  calcination  of  cement.  It 
consists  of  a cylinder  slightly  inclined,  supported  by  rol- 
lers, and  revolving  slowly  — about  once  a minute.  The 
material  is  fed  in  at  the  upper  end  and  works  gradually 
downward,  falling  out  at  the  lower  end.— Running  kiln, 
a lime-kiln  that  is  fed  from  above  and  delivers  continu- 
ously below.— Up-draft  kiln,  a kiln  in  which  the  draft 
and  burning  gases  are  introduced  at  the  bottom,  pass 
through  the  ware,  and  escape  at  the  top. 

kiln-dry  (kil'dri),  v.  t.  To  dry  in  a kiln,  as 
lumber,  fruit,  etc. 

kilnman  (kil'man),  re.;  pi.  kilnmen  (-men).  A 
workman  who  tends  akilnorovenin  a pottery; 
an  ovenman. 

kilo-.  [F.  kilo-,  a definitely  phonetic  spelling 
of  chilo-  (with  ch  = k),  this  standing  for  chilio-, 

< Gr.  a thousand:  see  chiliasm,  etc.] 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  metric  system,  a 
prefix  meaning  1 thousand,’  as  in  kilogram, 
kilometer,  etc. 

kilo-ampere  (kii'o-am-par"),  re.  One  thousand 
amperes  or  one  hundred  c.  g.  s.  units:  a prac- 
tical unit  of  current. 

kilocalory  (kil'o-kaFo-ri),  re. ; pi.  kilocalories 
(-riz).  [Also  kilocalorie;  kilo-  + calory.]  The 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  kilo- 
gram of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.  or,  some- 
times, from  15°  C.  to  16°  C. ; one  thousand 
gram-calories  or  lesser  calories ; a greater 
calory. 

kilo-erg  (kil'o-ferg),  re.  [kilo-  + erg.]  A prac- 
tical unit  of  energy  equal  to  1000  ergs, 
kilogauss  (kil'o-gous),  re.  [kilo-  + gauss.]  A 
flux-density  of  1000  lines  per  square  centime- 
ter : a practical  unit  of  magnetic  flux-density 
or  magnetic  induction. 

Kilogram  calory.  See  -kealory.  - Kilogram-centi- 
grade heat-unit.  See  +heat-unit.— Paris  kilogram, 

a name  by  which  the  international  standard  of  weight  or 
prototype  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Paris  is  sometimes 
designated. 

kilogram-molecule  (kil'o-gram-moFe-kul),  re. 
A quantity  of  an  element  or  compound  whose 
weight  in  kilograms  is  numerically  equal  to  its 
molecular  weight ; one  thousand  gram-mole- 
cules. 

kilojoule  (kil'o-joul),  re.  [kilo-  + joule.]  A 
practical  unit  of  energy  equal  to  1000  joules  or 
to  1 x 101°  ergs. 

kilom.  An  abbreviation  of  kilometer. 
kilomaxwell  (kil,o-maks',/ wel),  re.  [kilo-  + 
maxwell.]  A unit  of  magnetic  flux  equal  to 
one  thousand  maxwells, 
kilometric  (kil-o-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a kilometer;  measured  in  kilometers, 
kilometrical  (kil-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
* kilometric . 

kilovolt  (kil'o-volt),  re.  [kilo-  + volt2.]  A 
practical  unit  of  electromotive  force  equal  to 
1000  volts  or  1 X 1011  c.  g.  s.  units, 
kilovolt-ampere  (kil'o-v61t-am-par//),  re.  In 
elect.,  a practical  unit  of  power ; a kilowatt, 
kilowatt-hour  (kil'o-wot-our),  re.  The  energy 
developed  in  one  hour  by  a kilowatt  of  power 
or  activity:  a practical  unit  of  energy, 
kilowatt-meter  (kil'o-wot-me'ter),  re.  An 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  electrical 
power  so  graduated  as  to  read  in  kilowatts, 
kilowatt-minute  (kU'o-wot-minHt),  ».  A 
practical  unit  of  work  ; the  work  done  in  one 
minute  by  a machine  developing  one  kilowatt 
of  power;  60,000  joules. 

kilowatt-second  (kiro-wot-sek,/und),  re.  A 
practical  unit  of  work  ; the  work  done  in  one 
second  by  a machine  developing  one  kilowatt 
of  power;  1000  joules. 

kilt1,  v.  II.  mtrans.  To  step  lightly  and 
nimbly,  as  if  with  the  skirts  kilted  but  of  the 
wav. 

kilter,  «.  2.  In  poker,  a hand  with  no  card 

above  a nine,  no  pair,  and  no  chance  to  make 
either  flush  or  straight. 

Kiltorcan  beds.  See  *6 ed1. 
kilty  (kil'ti),  re. ; pi.  kilties  (-tiz).  [kilt,1  + -y2.] 
In  the  British  army,  a nickname  for  a High- 
land soldier.  J.  Ralph,  An  American  with 
Lord  Roberts,  p.  55. 

kimberlite  (kim  ' her  - lit),  re.  [Kimberley  + 
-ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a dense  porphyritic  perido- 
tite,  occurring  at  Kimberley,  South  Africa, 
partly  serpentinized  with  phenocrysts  of  oli- 
vin  and  with  a few  of  biotite,  bronzite,  ilme- 
nite,  perovskite,  and  pyrope.  in  places  it  has  a 


spherulitic  texture  resembling  chondri.  It  is  partly 
breeciated  and  carries  diamonds  and  fragments  of  car- 
bonaceous shales.  Carvill  Lewis , 1887. 
kimisa  (ki-me'sa),  re.  [Indian  adoption  of  Sp. 
camisa  : see  camise,  chemise.]  In  British 
Guiana,  a coarse  cotton  garment  worn  by  the 
semicivilized  Indian  women  and  sometimes 
by  the  negresses.  It  is  made  like  a petticoat, 
hut  is  drawn  up  and  fastened  over  one 
shoulder,  the  other  being  left  bare. 
kin6  (kin),  re.  Same  as  *h»e3. 
kina  (ke'na),  re.  Same  as  quina. 
kinsesthesiometer  (kin-es-the-si-om'e-ter),  re. 
[kinsesthesia  + Gr.  yerpov,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  degree  of  mus- 
cular sense  or  kinsesthesia. 

Kinah  (ke'na),  re.  ; pi.  Kinoth  (ke'not).  [Heb. 
qindh.]  In  Jewish  use,  lamentation:  the 
name  of  the  liturgy  for  the  fast,  on  the  9th  of 
Ab,  commemorating  the  destruction  of  the 
temple.  It  contains  dirges  and  the  hook  of 
Lamentations. 

kinaki  (ke-na'ke),  re.  [Maori.]  Anything 
eaten  with  other  food  for  the  sake  of  variety 
or  as  a relish. 

kina-kina  (ke'bia-ke'iia),  re.  Same  as  kin-kina 
and  quinaquina. 

kinase  (kin'as),  re.  [Gr.  mv(civ),  move,+-«se.] 
A ferment-like  body  which  is  capable  of 
rendering  physiologically  active  another  fer- 
ment and  thus  produces  chemical  changes  in 
a third  body  while  in  itself  it  is  apparently 
inert.  Enterokinase,  which  occurs  in  the  intestinal 
juice,  renders  the  pancreatic  trypsin  active  and  thus 
brings  about  the  digestion  of  albumins.  Kinases  prob- 
ably occur  widely  distributed  both  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  world. 

kinch3  (kinch),  re.  [A  variant  of  kink1.]  A 
slip-knot ; figuratively,  a hold  ; an  advantage. 
kinch3  (kinch),  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  kink1.]  To 
twist  a cord  about,  as  about  the  tongue  or 
nose  of  a horse. 

kind2,  n. — Consciousness  of  kind.  See  'kconscious- 
ness Course  of  kind.  See  -kcoursei.—  Out  of  kind, 

out  of  the  original  or  natural  breed  or  variety. 

Their  stubbornness  is  but  a strong  hope  malignifled,  or, 
as  we  say,  grown  wild  and  out  of  kind. 

T Jackson,  Eternal  Truth  of  Scripture. 

Kinderhook  group.  See  * group1. 
kindle1,  v.  i.  2.  To  be  with  young:  an  Eng- 
lish fanciers’  term  applied  to  rabbits.  N.  E.  D. 
kindling1,  re.  2.  The  bringing  forth  of  young: 

appiiedby  English  fanciers  to  rabbits.  N.  E.  D. 
kine3  (kin),  re.  [Also  km;  < Gr.  k Iv(yatq),  mo- 
tion. Compare  dyne,  < Gr.  Svv{aytc),  power.] 
In  phys.,  the  c.  g.  s.  unit  of  velocity.  Since  in 
the  c.  g.  s.  system  the  units  of  distance  and 
time  are  the  centimeter  and  second,  respec- 
tively, the  kine  is  a velocity  of  one  centimeter 
per  second. 

Kinematic  curve,  geometry.  See  ★ctirre,  -kgeometry. 

— Kinematic  method.  See  altitude  of  a -kcloud. 
kinematograph  (kin-e-mat'o-graf),  re.  Same 
as  * cinematograph . 

kinematographic,  kinematograpbical,  a. 

, Same  as  * cinematographic , *cinematographical. 
kinemometer  (kin-e-mom'e-ter),  re.  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  speed  of  vehicles, 
kinenegative  (kin-e-neg'a-tiv),  re.  [Gr.  Ktvri- 
(<«c),  motion,  + E.  negative.]  In  photog.,  the 
negative  of  a film,  ribbon,  or  other  support 
from  which  pictures  are  taken  for  projection 
in  a cinematograph. 

kinesalgia  (kin-e-sal'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kivr/otc,  motion,  + aAyof,  pain.]  Pain  excited 
by  movement. 

kinesiatrics  (ki-ne-si-at'riks),  re.  [Gr.  Kivr/mr, 
motion,  + larpiKdg,  of  healing.]  Same  as  kin e- 
sitherapy. 

kinesigraph  (ki-ne'si-graf),  re.  [Gr.  itLvyotc, 
motion,  + ypatpeiv,  write.]  In  photog.,  a form 
of  kinetograph. 

kinesimeter  (km-e-sim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  kivt/cic, 
motion,  + ykrpov,  measure.]  In  exper.  psychol., 


kinetoscopic 

an  instrument  devised  by  G.  S.  Hall,  and  de- 
scribed in  1885  by  H.  H.  Donaldson,  for  the 
exploration  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  kinesi- 
meter consists  essentially  of  a metal  table  the  top  of  which 
is  furnished  with  slit  and  grooves  for  the  reception  of  a 
traveling  car.  The  car  is  connected  by  belting  to  a set 
of  friction-gears  turned  by  an  electric  motor.  On  its 
under  surface,  the  car  carries  a swinging  point  of  hard 
rubber  or  metal,  so  counterpoised  as  to  move  without 
friction  or  acceleration  over  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The 
skin  may  thus  be  examined  for  sensations  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  or  for  the  limits  of  the  perception  of  move- 
ment 

kinesiology  (ki-ne-si-ol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  Kivr/aic, 
motion,  + -foyia,  < ‘kkyuv,  speak.]  The  sci- 
ence of  exercise,  especially  as  a hygienic  or 
therapeutic  agent. 

kinesiometer  (ki-ne-si-om'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 

*kinesimeter. 

kinesipath  (ki-nes'i-path),  re.  Same  as  kinesip- 
athist. 

kinesis  (ki-ne ' sis),  re.  [Gr.  uivycig,  motion, 
movement,  < taveiv,  move.]  1 . Any  manifesta- 
tion of  dynamic  energy. — 2.  In  cytol.,  a short 
expression  for  karyokinesis. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  protetrads  the  thread  pre- 
pared for  the  first  maturation  division  undergoes  a first 
longitudinal  division,  which  effaces  itself.  At  the  first 
metaphase  there  is  a second  division  (?  longitudinal) 
which  appears  preparatory  to  the  second  kinesis  and  does 
not  efface  itself,  but  is  useless,  since  it  separates  two 
demi-dyads  which  will  pasB  into  the  same  spermatid. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct,,  1904,  p.  529. 

kinesiscope  (ki-ne'si-skop),  re.  [Gr.  dvijaii, 
motion,  + ckoksIv,  view.]  An  instrument 
designed  to  rest  on  the  sea-bottom  and  detect 
electrically  the  approach  of  steamships. 

kinesthetic,  Principle  of  kinesthetic  equiva- 
lents. See  •kequivalent. — Kinesthetic  memory.  See 

-kmemory. 

Kinetic  center,  stability.  See  * center i,  * sta- 
bility. 

kinetically  (ki-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a kinetical 
manner. 

kinetocamera  (ki-ne-to-kam' e-ra),  re.  A 
camera  so  arranged  as  to  photograph  suc- 
cessive phases  of  a movement ; a cinemato- 
graph. Scripture,  Exper.  Phonet.,  p.  30. 
kinetogenetic  (ki-ne,/to-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
tavyrdg,  movable,  + yevetuc,  origination  (see 
genetic).]  Developing  or  bringing  about  move- 
ment. 

Its  action  is  so  constant  an  accompaniment  of  develop- 
ment that  the  forces  of  the  latter  may  he  divided  into 
the  kinetogenetic,  or  those  that  develop  movement,  and 
the  statogenetic,  or  those  that  develop  rest  or  equilibria 
amongst  the  parts  of  the  germ. 

J.  A.  Ryder , Biol.  Lectures,  1895,  p.  46. 

kinetogram  (ki-ne'to-gram),  re.  [Gr.  kivt/toc, 
movable,  + ypdyya,  anything  written.]  . In 
photog.,  a picture  for  projection  by  the  cine- 
matograph. 

kinetograph  (ki-ne'to-graf),  re.  [Gr.  Kivyroe, 
movable,  + ypatjoeiv,  write.]  A device  for  tak- 
ing a series  of  photographs  of  a moving  ob- 
ject. 

kinetograpber  (kin-e-tog'ra-fer),  re.  One  who 
takes  pictures  for  or’ uses  a kinetograph. 
kinetographic  (ki-ne-to-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  kinetograph ; obtained  or 
made  by  means  of  the  kinetograph. 
kinetograpby  (kin-e-tog' ra-fi),  re.  [Gr. 
Kivyriq,  movable,  + -ypatjta,  < ypatpeiv,  write.] 
In  photog. : ( a ) The  art  or  practice  of  taking 
pictures  of  moving  objects  for  projection  by 
the  kinetograph  or  cinematograph.  (6)  The 
projection  of  such  pictures  on  a screen, 
kinetopbonograpb  (ki-ne-to-fo'no-graf),  re. 
A combined  phonograph  and  kinetograph. 
By  the  use  of  these  instruments  a scene  enacted  may  be 
reproduced  at  any  other  time  and  place,  the  voices  of  the 
actors  being  heard  while  their  performance  is  witnessed. 

kinetoscope,  n.  3.  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Edison  for  exhibiting  photographic  pictures 
of  objects  in  motion.  Its  essential  parts  are  a 
ribbon  containing  the  pictures,  a mechanical  device  for 
causing  the  pictures  to  pass  rapidly  in  succession  under  a 
lens  or  sight-piece,  a lamp  for  illuminating  the  pictures, 
and  a mechanical  device  for  causing  a circular  revolving 
screen  to  move  rapidly  before  them.  A slot  is  cut  in  this 
Bcreen,  and  its  revolutions  are  so  timed  that  the  slot 
passes  before  each  picture  just  as  it  is  in  line  with  the 
eyepiece.  The  effect  is  to  give  a view  of  each  picture  in 
succession,  and  to  cut  off  the  view  as  the  picture  is 
moved  forward.  The  apparent  result  to  the  eye  is  a con- 
tinuous picture  in  which  the  objects  photographed  ap- 
pear to  be  in  motion. 

kinetoscopic  (ki-ne-to-skop'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  nature  of  a kinetoscope. 

This  method  has  been  so  simplified  that  little  bookB  of 
cinetoscopic  views  are  sold,  from  which  the  moving  effect 


kinetoscopic 

is  obtained  by  simply  letting  the  leaves  escape  rapidly 
from  the  thumb  as  the  book  is  bent  backwards. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIL  95. 

kin-fun  (kim-pung'),  n.  [Jap.  kin-pun , pron. 
kim-pun  (kim-pung'),  from  kin,  gold,  4-  fun , 
powder.]  A powdered  gold  lacquer. 

king1,  n.  6.  The  male  of  a termite  or  white 
ant. 

Virgin  queens  show  marked  preference  or  dislike  to- 
ward certain  kings ; queens  having  once  mated  permit  no 
close  approach  of  an  alien  king,  and  do  not  respond  to  the 
attentions  of  kings  of  their  own  lineage  ; they  may  drop 
their  wings  without  assistance  from  workers ; light  and 
warmth  appear  to  be  required  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
king  and  queen  to  mating. 

Jour.  Hoy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  35. 

7.  The  perfect  female  bee.  The  queen  bee 
was  formerly  known  by  this  name.  Also  king 
bee. 

Bees  served  me  for  a simile  before 
And  bees  again — “ Bees  that  have  lost  their  king, 

Would  seem  a repetition  and  a bore. 

J.  H.  Frere,  Monks  and  Giants,  iv.  22  (1817). 

King  Arthur,  a game  played  by  British  man-of-war’s-men 
in  the  tropics.  One  of  the  crew  is  chosen  by  lot  to  repre- 
sent the  ‘king,’  and  allows  buckets  of  sea- water  to  be 
thrown  over  him  until  one  of  his  fellows  is  detected  laugh- 
ing at  his  absurd  efforts  to  dodge  the  deluge  : the  one  so 
detected  then  takes  the  king’s  place.— King  bird  of  par- 
adise, Ciccinurus  regius,  a small  species,  which  occurs  in 
N e w Guinea  and  several  other  islands.  The  male  is  of  a bril- 
liant red  color.— King  of  the  herrings,  (c)  In  Australia, 
the  elephant  fish.— King  of  the  mackerels,  Ranzania 
truncata,  a fish  of  the  family  Molidse : regar  ded  by  the 
Hawaiian  Islanders  as  the  king  of  the  mackerels  and 
tunnies.— King  of  the  mullets.  ( b ) Apogon  imberbis ; 
a fish  of  the  family  Cheilodipteridse,  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. — King’s  bargain  (naut.),  a meritorious 
sailor  on  a British  naval  vessel.  — King’s  bencher 
{naut.),  asea-lawyer;  a trouble-making  member  of  the  crew 
of  an  English  man-of-war.  [Eng.] — King’s  blue.  See 
•kblue. — King’s  gambit  declined.  See  -kgambit .— 
King’s  Knight’s  defense.  Same  as  Berlin  -kdefense. — 
King’s  Knight’s  gambit,  opening.  See  -kgambit , 
kope ning.— King’s -letter  man,  formerly,  in  the  British 
service,  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  midshipman  who  held  the 
sovereign’s  word  that  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
his  captain,  after  a certain  period  of  experience,  would 
secure  for  him  a lieutenant’s  commission. — King’s  Own, 
any  article,  issued  from  the  British  royal  storehouses  for 
naval  or  army  use,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  mark  or 
brand  of  a broad  arrow.  — King’s  regulations.  See  ^reg- 
ulation—King's  Rook’s  Pawn’s  gambit.  Seekgam- 
bit,.— King’s  side,  in  chess,  that  side  of  the  board  on 
which  the  King  stands,  embracing  the  King’s,  King’s 
Bishop’s,  King’s  Knight’s,  and  King’s  Rook’s  files. — 
King’s  widow,  in  feudal  law,  a widow  of  a principal 
tenant  or  vassal  of  the  king,  who  was  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  in  Chancery  that  she  would  not  marry  again  with- 
out the  king’s  consent. 

king-ball  (kmg'b&l),  n.  In  bagatelle  and  simi- 
lar games,  the  object-ball. 

king-bolt,  n.  3.  An  iron  rod  in  a roof-  or 
bridge-truss,  used  in  place  of  a king-post  to 
prevent  the  inclined  members  from  allowing 
an  increase  of  the  distance  between  the  tie 
and  the  compression  pieces. 

king-conch  (king-kongk),  n.  A helmet-shell, 
Cassis  madagascariensis,  from  the  West  Indies, 
used  in  cameo-cutting. 

kingcup,  n.  2.  The 
marsh-marigold,  Caltha 


King-conch  ( Cassis  mada- 
gascariensis). 


[NL.]  A genus  of 


kingdom, The  Flowery 
Kingdom,  the  Chinese  em- 
pire: a partial  translation  of 
Chinese  Chung  hwa  kwoh, 

‘Middle  flowery  kingdom.’ 

The  usual  term  is  Chung  Invoh, 

‘Middle  kingdom,’  a geogra- 
phical expression.  ‘ Flowery  ’ 
is  a rhetorical  addition. 

— The  Middle  Kingdom, 

China. 

king-eagle  (king's^gl),?*. 

The  imperial  eagle.  See 
eagle,  1. 

Kingena  (king-e'na),  n. 
fossil  brachiopods  of  the  family  Terebratulidee. 
They  have  round  or  oval  shells  with  a large  foramen  and 
a loop  the  descending  and  ascending  lamellae  of  which  are 
wholly  or  partly  coalesced  with  the  median  septum. 

king-fluke  (king'flok),  n.  Same  as  turbot,  1. 

kinglessness  (king'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
having  no  king:  used  by  Carlyle  to  denote  a 
state  of  anarchy. 

And  everywhere  the  people,  or  the  populace,  take  their 
own  government  upon  themselves;  and  open  1 kingless- 
ness,' what  we  call  anarchy,  ...  is  everywhere  the  order 
of  the  day.  Such  was  the  history,  . . . from  end  to  end 
of  Europe,  in  those  March  days  of  1848. 

Carlyle,  Latterday  Pamphlets,  No.  L 

king-lory  (king'lo^ri),  n.  Same  as  +king- 
parrot. 

king-monkey  (king'rmmg//ki),  n.  One  of  the 
African  horse-tailed  monkeys,  Colobus  poly- 


comus , related  to  the  guereza.  its  general  color  is 
black,  but  a mark  on  the  forehead,  a fringe  on  the  throat 
and  chest,  and  the  tuft  on  the  end  of  the  tail  are  white. 

king-of-the-meadow  (krug^ov-the-med'S),  n. 
The  joepye-weed,  Eupatorium  purpureum. 
Also  queen-of -the-meadow. 
king-parrakeet  (king'par//a-ket),  n.  Same  as 
* king-parrot . 

king-parrot  (king'par'-'ot),  n.  A name  of 
somewhat  vague  application,  but  generally 
given  to  an  Australian  lory,  Aprosmictus  scapu- 
latus,  which  has  a brilliant  red  head  and 
neck,  green  back  and  wings,  and  dark  blue 
tail.  Also  known  as  king-parrakeet  and  king- 
lory.  The  female,  of  a dull  green,  with  dull 
blue  tail,  is  known  as  the  queen-parrot. 
king-pot  (king'pot),  n.  The  central  and  largest 
crucible  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze. 
Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, p.  503. 

king-row  (king'rd),  n.  In  draughts  or  checkers, 
the  last  row  of  squares  on  each  side  on  which 
the  pieces  which  are  to  be  crowned  or  made 
king  are  placed  or  which  they  must  reach, 
king’s-crown  (kiugz'kroun),  n.  Same  as  king’s- 
clover. 

king’s-CUre  (kiugz'kur),  n.  The  pipsissewa  or 
prince’s-pine,  Chimaphila  umbellata;  also,  the 
spotted  wintergreen,  C.  maeulata. 
king-spoke  (king'spok),  n.  Naut.,  a spoke  of 
the  steering-wheel,  usually  distinguished  by  a 
mark  of  some  kind,  which  is  directly  over  the 
barrel-hub  when  the  rudder  is  amidships, 
king’s-rod  (kingz'rod),  n.  A hardy,  herba- 
ceous perennial  of  the  lily  family,  Asphodelus 
ramosus,  a native  of  southern  Europe,  bearing 
large  white  flowers  having  a reddish-brown 
line  in  the  middle  of  each  perianth  segment 
and  arranged  in  very  long,  dense  racemes, 
kingston  (king'stun),  n.  [Also  kingstone,  kin- 
son ; origin  conjectural.]  The  angel-fish  or 
monk-fish,  Squatina  vulgaris,  one  of  the  elas- 
mobranchiate  fishes  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain. 

king’s-tree  (kingz'tre),  n.  A medium-sized 
tree  of  the  family  Loganiacese,  Strychnos  Ather- 
stonei,  native  to  South  Africa,  the  twigs  of 
which  are  used  by  the  Kafirs  for  preparing 
ceremonial  staffs. 

kinit  fkin'it),  n.  [lane3  + (un)it.)  Same  as 
poundal. 

kin-kan  (ken'kan'),  n.  [Jap.]  A Japanese 
name  for  the  little  orange-like  fruit  more 
commonly  known  as  cumquat.  It  is  a dwarf 
species.  Citrus  Japonica,  now  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  southern  United  States, 
kinko  (ken'ko),  n.  The  trepang  or  beehe-de- 
mer. 

kinnor  (kin'or),  n.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  He- 
brew instrument,  probably  of  the  zither  or 
lyre  class,  but  possibly  a harp:  translated 
‘harp’  in  the  English  Bible, 
kinocentrum  (kin-o-sen'trum),  n. ; pi.  kind- 
centra  (-tra).  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  mveiv,  move, 
+ uhrpov,  center.]  The  centrosome  regarded 
as  a motor  center  of  the  kinoplasm.  The  move- 
ment  of  cilia  and  of  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoa  is  sup- 
posed by  some  cytologists  to  have  its  origin  in  the  centro- 
some. Opposed  to  kchemocentrum  (the  nucleus  of  the 
cell). 

kinodrome  (kin'o-drom),  n.  [Gr. 
motion,  + -<5 poyoq,  < Spapeiv,  run.]  An  instru- 
ment for  exhibiting  moving  pictures.  Kansas 
City  Daily  Times,  Oct.  14,  1903. 
kinoic  (ki-no'ik),  a.  [ kino 1 + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  kino. 

kinoin  (ke' no-in),  n.  [kino1  + -in2.]  A color- 
less crystalline  substance,  C^H^Oe,  obtain- 
able in  small  quantity  from  kino.  It  does  not 
precipitate  a solution  of  gelatin,  but  is  con- 
verted by  heating  into  kino-red. 

kinoplasm  (kin'o-plazm),  n.  [NL.  kinoplasma, 
irreg.  < Gr.  mveiv,  move,  + irlacpa,  anything 
formed.]  In  cytol.,  a general  term  for  the 
more  active  portion  of  the  cell-cytoplasm. 
The  kinoplasm  is  regarded  as  having  fibrillar  structure 
and  as  giving  rise  to  motile  structures  like  cilia  and 
flagella.  Opposed  to  •ktrophoplasm  (nutritive  plasma). 

Strassburger  also  regards  protoplasm  as  composed  of 
two  portions  : a motile  kinoplasm  which  is  fibrillar,  and 
a nutritive  trophoplasm  which  is  alveolar,  in  structure. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  42. 

kinoplasma  (kin-o-plaz'ma),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  *kinoplasm. 


kiri 

kinoplasmic  (kin-o-plaz'mik),  a.  [kinoplasm 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  kinoplasm. 

The  first  indication  of  a spindle  in  these  cells  is  the  for- 
mation of  a felted  zone  of  kinoplasmic  fibers  surrounding 
the  nucleus.  Bot.  Gazette,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  81. 


Kinoplasmic  Fibrillae  in  Plant-cells.  Division  of  spore  mother- 
cells  in  Equisetutn , showing  spindle-formation.  (Osterhout.) 

A,  early  prophase,  kinoplasmic  fibrillae  in  the  cytoplasm  ; /?,  multi- 
polar fibrillar  figure  invading  the  nuclear  area  after  disappearance 
of  the  nuclear  membrane;  C,  multipolar  spindle;  D,  quadri polar 
spindle  which  finally  condenses  into  a bipolar  one.  Highly  magni- 
fied. (From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.”) 

kinoplastic  (kin-o-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  mveiv, 
move,  + nvlacrrdf,  < KAaaoeiv,  form.]  Same  as 
* kinoplasmic . 

kino-red  (ke'no-red'i'),  n.  A red  substance  of  a 
somewhat  resinous  character  forming  a con- 
stituent of  kino  and  producible  artifically  from 
kinoin.  It  precipitates  a solution  of  gelatin. 
Kinorhyncha  (ki-no-ring'ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  < Gr.  mveiv,  move,  + pvyx°C,  snout.]  A 
class  and  order  consisting  of  the  single  genus 
Echinoderes.  Ditjardin. 
kinosthenic  (kin-os-then'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
mveiv,  move,  + oOevoc,  force,  + -ic.J  Entering 
into  a mathematical  expression  only  through 
a fluxion:  applied  to  a coordinate  as  entering 
into  an  expression  for  a Lagrangian  function, 
kinotannic  (ke-no-tan'ik),  a.  [kino1  + tannic .] 
Noting  an  astringent  acid  contained  in  kino, 
kinovin  (ki-no'vin),  n.  [Also  chinovin,  quinovin  ; 
< kina  (=  china2,  quina)  + L.  ovum,  egg  (white), 
+ -in2.]  An  organic  substance  of  neutral 
character,  found  in  cinchona-bark,  which  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acid  yields  kinovic  acid  and 
a sugar-like  substance  called  kinovite.  it  appears 
to  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms,  the  one  occurring  in  true 
cinchona-bark,  the  other  in  cuprea-bark.  Also  called 
kinnva  bitter. 

kinsen  (kin-sen'),  n.  [Jap.,  < kin,  gold,  + sen, 
thread.]  In  Japan,  gold  wire,  used  for  cloisons 
in  enamel. 

kinspeople  (kinz'pe-pl),  n.  pi.  Kinsfolk, 
kinzigite  (kint'sig-It),  n.  [Named  from  Kinzig 
valley,  Black  Forest,  + -iie2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
gueissic  rock  composed  of  oligoelase,  biotite, 
garnet,  and^ometimes  graphite.  Fischer,  1860. 
kioea  (ke-o-a'a),  n.  [Maori.]  The  Sandwich 
Island  curlew,  Numenius  tahitiensis. 
Kionoceras  (ki-o-nos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ktav,  a pillar,  + sepa  f,  liorn.]  A genus  of  fossil 
nautiloid  cephalopods  characterized  by  its  sur- 
face-sculpture, which  consists  of  longitudinal 
ridges  in  the  earlier  stages,  after  which  incon- 
spicuous annuli  appear  which  become  obsolete 
before  the  ephebic  stage.  It  ranges  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 
kip4,  n.  2.  A lodging-house ; a bed  in  a lodg- 
ing-house ; hence,  a bed  in  general.  N.  E.  D. 
kip-leather  (kip'leTH"er),n.  Bark-tanned  side- 
leather  finished  on  the  flesh  side  with  a wax 
finish. 

kipper3  (kip'er),  n.  [Queensland  Australian 
dialect,]  A young  man  who  has  been  initiated 
and  is  classed  with  the  men  of  his  tribe.  See 
*bora 2.  [Australia.] 

kipperer  (kip'er-er),  n.  One  who  kippers  or 
cures  fish.  Nature,  Sept.  4,  1902,  p.  435. 
Kipp’s  apparatus.  See  * apparatus . 
kiri  (ke'ri),  n.  [Jap.]  A large  tree,  Paulownia 
tomentosa,  of  the  family  Scrophulariacese,  cul- 
tivated iu  Japan  for  its  extremely  light  wood. 
It  is  never  found  in  groves  or  in  forests,  but  occurs  scat- 
tered in  more  open  places,  growing  like  fruit-trees.  Its 
grayish  wood,  in  comparison  with  most  other  woods  of 
light  weight,  is  remarkably  strong  and  does  not  warp  or 
split  easily.  On  account  of  its  lightness  and  softness  It  is 
used  in  many  ways,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
small,  light  boxes,  wooden  shoes,  lacquer  ware,  and  toys. 
From  its  seeds  an  oil  is  obtained  which  in  J apan  is  used 
for  waterproofing  paper.  See  Paulownia  and  kirimon. 


kirin 

kirin  (ke-ren.')>  »•  [Jap.  Tcirin,  Chinese  kilin, 
a fabulous  animal  said  not  to  tramp  on  live 
inseets  or  to  eat  live  grass.]  Same  as  kilin. 

kirk2  (kerk),  v.  t.  Same  as  kirve. 

The  constrained  attitudes  which  coal  miners  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  while  “ kirking ” or  undercutting  the 
coal  seams  result  in  nystagmus. 

Buck , Med.  Handbook,  VI.  323. 

kirkify  (ker'ki-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  kirkified, 
ppr.  kirkifying.  [kirk'i  + -i-fy.2  To  make  like 
the  Scottish  kirk  in  principles  or  like  a kirk  in 


kissing-bug  (kis'ing- 
bug),  n.  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  pred- 
atory bugs  of  the  fam- 
ily Reduviidx.  Applied 
notably  to  Opsicoetes  person- 
atus,  Melanolestes  picipes, 
Rasahus  biguttatus,  and  Co- 
norhinus  sanguisugus.  The 
name  kissing-bug  originated 
in  the  newspapers  in  June, 
1899,  many  persons  being 
bitten  that  summer  and  often 
on  the  lip. 


architecture.  N.  E.  D. 

kirk  ward  (kerk' ward),  a.  and  adv . [ kirk 1 + kissing-gate  (kis'ing 
- ward .]  Churchward ; toward  the  church.  gat),  n.  A narrow 

kirn2,  v.  t.  2.  In  mining,  to  bore  with  a hand-  gate,  not  wide  enough 
jumper  or  kirner.  [Scotch.]  for  two  to  pass  as 

kirner  (ker'ner),  n.  [See  *kirn,  y.  t.,  2.]  In  strangers. 
mining,  a hand  jumper;  a churn-drill.  [Scotch.]  kiss-me-quick  (kis'me-kwik//), 


kiroumbo  (ki-r6m'bo),ti.  [Malagasy.]  A com- 
mon name  for  the  two  species  of  peculiar  birds 
included  in  the  genus  Leptosoma,  found  in 
Madagascar. 

kirri  (kir'i),  n.  [Also  keerie,  kerrie , S.  Afri- 
can D.  kicri ; from  the  Kafir  name.]  A short, 
heavy  stick  or  club  with  a knob  on  one  end, 
used  as  both  a striking  and  throwing  weapon  o._ 

by  the  Bushmen  and  other  natives  of  South  kissybion  (ki-sib'i-on),  n. ; pi.  kissybia  (-a). 
Africa.  Also  called  knobkerrie. _ [Gr.  kkjov(3iov.]  In  Gr.  antiq .,  a drinking-cup 


Kissing-bug' 

( Rasahus  biguttatus ). 
(Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

A name 

given  to*  various  things  of  a presumably  co- 
quettish or  attractive  nature : a small  becom- 
ing bonnet  fashionable  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; a lady’s  cap  with 
ribbons  that  tied  under  the  chin  on  one  side 
with  ‘ kissing-strings  ’ ; a short  lock  of  hair 
curled  in  front  of  each  ear,  etc.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  wild  pansy.  See  kiss-me. 


Kirtlandia  (k6rt-lan'di-h),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  -Jared  P.  Kirtland,  an  American  ichthyol- 


made  of  ivy-wood  or  decorated  with  ivy-leaves. 
It  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Odyssey. 
It  probably  had  a single  long  handle  like  the 
cyathus. 

kisu  (ke'su),  n.  [Jap.  kisz. ] Same  as  *okig- 
isu. 

kisutch.  (ke'such),  n.  [Also  keezitch ; a native 
name.]  The  vernacular  name  in  Alaska  and 
Kamchatka,  and  also  the  technical  specific 
name,  of  a kind  of  salmon. 
kit1,  n.  5.  An  English  fanciers’  term  for  a 
A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  small  flock  of  pigeons,  particularly  tumblers. 
Atherinidie,  found  on  the  coasts  of  kit8  (kit),  n.  [Maori  kete,  Samoan  and  Tahi- 
North  and  Central  America.  tian  cte,  a basket,  = Hawaiian  eke , a bag.]  A 

kirwanite  (ker’wan-It),  n.  [Named  (1833)  bag  or  basket  woven  of  native  flax,  used  by 
after  R.  Kirwan,  an  Irish  mineralogist.]  Amin-  the  Maoris.  [Australia.] 
eral,  related  to  the  chlorites,  occurring  in  kitamakura  (ke-ta-ma'k8-ra),  n.  [Jap.  kita- 
green  fibrous  forms  in  the  basalt  of  Ireland.  makura,  implying  1 one  who  sleeps  with  the 
kisehtimite  (kesh'ti-mlt),  n.  [Named  orig.  in  head  to  the  north,’  < kita,  north,  + makura, 
G.  KischUm-parisit,  ‘parisito  of  Kyshiymsk1  (G.  pillowj  A Japanese  name  of  a gymnodont 


Kirtlandia  vagrans. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


ogist.] 

family 


fish,  Eumycterias  rivulatus.  Also  known  as 
yokobuku  and  akamebuku. 
kitar,  kittar  (ki-tar'),  n.  [Ar.  kitar:  see 
guitar.']  An  Arab  guitar  or  lute,  commonly 
with  four  pairs  of  strings. 

A bag  to  hold  a soldier’s 

We’re  bearded  and  we’re  dirty, 

As  well  as  broken  down  : 

So  why  the  dickens  don’t  they  send 
Our  kit-bags  from  Capetown  ? 

Grumbles  from  the  Ranks,  st.  5,  in  War’s  Brighter  Side, 

[p.  280. 

# 3.  In  metal.,  the  space  between 

the  fire*  and  flue-bridges  of  a reverberatory 
furnace  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  Also 
called  the  laboratory. 

kitchen-court  (kich'en-kort),  n.  In  a large 
house,  the  court  upon  which  the  kitchen  and 
its  dependencies  open  by  doors  or  windows, 
or  both.  The  arrangement  may  be  such  that  only  one 
opening  from  the  service  part  of  the  house  communicates 

kism  (kizm),w.  A subdivision  of  an  Egyptian  ^it-dressing  (kit'dres^ing),  n.  A rustic  fes- 
pro vince.  . . tival  in  which  girls  carry  on  their  heads  kits 

kiss,  n.  4.  A very  slight,  glancing  touch  —5  decorated  with  willow. 

A small  drop  of  sealing-wax  accidental  y let  n.  7.  A variety  of  tumbler,  black,  with 

^ _u,?ori„a r the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  red  or  yellow. 


Kischtim).  in  the  Ural,  in  Russia.]  A fluocar- 
bonate  of  the  cerium  metals,  related  to 
parisite. 

kisher,  kishr  (kish'er,  kish'r),  n.  [Ar.  qislir, 
rind,  peel,  shell,  husk.]  A favorite  drink  of  # ^ 

the  Arabians,  especially  in  Yemen,  made  of  an  kit-bag  (kit'bag), 
infusion  of  the  husks  or  pods  of  the  coffee-  or  sailor’s  kit. 
berry.  Ratzel  (trans.),  Hist,  of  Mankind, 

III.  210. 

Kishiu  pottery.  See  * pottery . 

kishlak  (kesh'lak),  n.  [Also  kislilag ; <Turk. 
kishlagh , kishlaq,  kishla,  < Turki  qish-laq,  lit. 

1 winter  place,’  < qish,  winter,  + - lag , a suffix  KltCUen,  n 
forming  nouns  of  locality  (as  also  in  yai-laq , 

4 summer  place,’  mountain  pasture).]  In  Tur- 
kestan, a place  inhabited  during  the  winter; 
winter  quarters;  also,  any  settlement  or  vil- 
lage. 

Right  opposite  the  Indich  Bashur,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Shakh-Dara,  there  is  a small  kishlag,  abandoned. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  674. 


an  early  experiment  with  the  Leyden  jar  in  which  one  per- 
son, standing  on  an  insulating  support,  held  the  outer 
coating  of  a charged  jar,  while  a second  person  touched 
the  knob  or  wire  connected  with  the  inner  coating.  The 
jar  was  then  discharged  by  bringing  together  the  lips 
of  the  two  operators. 

We  encrease  the  force  of  the  electrical  kiss  vastly. 

Franklin,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electric- 
ity, p.  10. 

Kisses  out  and  kisses  in,  in  billiards,  extra  contacts 
that  (sometimes  foreseen  without  being  meant,  or  feared 
without  being  guarded  against)  either  prevent  a count  or 
cause  one.  As  affecting  position  merely,  ‘kiss  out’  and 
‘ kiss  in  ’ may  be  either  designed  or  accidental. 
klSS,  V.  t.— To  kiss  the  book,  to  take  an  oath  by  kissing 
the  Bible. 

kissable  (kis'a-bl),  a.  [ kiss  4-  -able.]  That  can 
be  kissed  ; attractive,  so  as  to  invite  a kiss, 
kissably  (kis'a-bli),  adv.  In  a manner  to  sug- 
gest kissing. 

kissage  (kis'aj),  n.  Kissing.  [Nonce-word  for 
the  sake  of  a rime.] 

Ere  they  hewed  the  Sphinx’s  visage 
Favouritism  governed  kissage 
Even  as  it  does  in  this  age. 

R,  Kipling,  Departmental  Ditties,  Gen.  Summary,  st.  3. 
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8.  Something  thrown  out  as  a suggestion  to 
see  ‘how  the  wind  blows’ — what  the  condition 
of  public  opinion  is  on  a certain  subject,  or 
what  conclusions  may  inferentially  be  drawn. 

A few  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  by  various 
students  which  must  be  regarded  more  as  trial  hypotheses 
than  as  definite  conclusions,  indeed  they  should  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  “ kites." 

Nature,  Aug.  14,  1902,  p.  380. 

9.  In  geom.,  a deltoid:  so  called  by  Sylvester 
from  its  resemblance  to  a spear-kite.— Aero- 
curve  kite,  a cellu- 
lar kite  invented  by 
C.  H.  Lamson.  In 
this  kite  the  forward 
supporting  surfaces 
are  curved  like  the 
wings  of  a bird,  while 
the  rear  cell  is  flat 
and  smaller  in  size, 
forming  a tail-like 
rudder.  The  frame- 
work which  holds 
the  Cloth  covering  ASrocurve  Kite, 

slides  on  two  sup-  . . 

porting  rib-like  cross-braces,  thus  permitting  the  kite  to 


kite 

be  folded  when  not  in  use.— Auxiliary  kite,  a kite  at- 
tached by  a clamp  or  safety-catch  and  a short  line  to  the 
main  kite-line  of  the  highest  or  main  kite,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  line  and  relieving  the  main  kite  of  unneces- 
sary strain.— Box  kite,  a form  of  cellular  kite  in  which 
the  front  and  rear  cells  are  rectangular  parallelepipeds. 
The  different  types  of  this  kite  in  use  are:  (1)  The  Hargrave 
box  kite,  the  framework  of  which  consists  of  a backbone 
of  wood  or  other  rigid  material,  with  diagonal  struts  or 
braces  which  may  be  collapsed  when  desired  for  folding 
or  packing.  (2)  The  Blue  Hill  box  kite,  designed  by 
H.  H.  Clayton,  the  essential  principle  of  construction 
being  comer-posts  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  kite, 
with  the  girder  form  of  bracing.  This  form  of  construc- 
tion is  now  almost  universally  used  in  kites  designed  for 
scientific  purposes.  (3)  The  Weather  Bureau  kite,  de- 
signed by  C.  F.  Marvin.  It  embodies  the  essential  features 
of  the  Blue  Hill  box  kite,  with  the  added  novelty  of  a 
collapsible  frame  and  a supplementary  surface  in  the  front 
cell.— Boys’  or  uniplane  kite,  a single-plane  kite, 
usually  formed  by  two  sticks  crossing  each  other  at  an 
angle  and  tied  so  as  to  form  a support  for  a surface  of 
cloth  or  paper.  In  some  forms  a third  stick  is  used. 
The  surface  of  this  form  of  kite  is  flat,  and  a tail  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  air.  The 
best-known  forms  are  the  boiv  kite,  the  diamond  kite,  the 
hexagonal  kite,  and  the  star  kite. — Brafrminy  kite.  See 
brahminy. — Cellular  or  multiplane  kite,  a kite 
the  first  forms  of  which  were  invented  by  Lawrence 
Hargrave  about  1892.  He  made  a variety  of  forms,  the 
essential  principle  of  construction  being  an  open  cell  of 
circular,  triangular,  rectangular,  or  other  shape,  joined 
by  a rigid  rod  or  backbone  to  another  cell.  The  flying-line 
is  attached  near  the  inner  edge  of  one  cell,  which  thus 
becomes  the  front  cell.  The  wind  blowing  through  the 
cells  exerts  a lifting  effect  on  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces, while  the  side  surfaces  give  great  stability.  The 
cells  are  usually  formed  of  a framework  of  sticks  covered 
with  cloth.  The  scientific  principle  involved  is  the  com- 
bination of  a superposed  plane  and  a following  plane.  See 
cut  at  -kbridle,  10. 

The  cellular  or  multiplane  kites  are  also  far  steadier 
than  single-plane  kites,  and  we  believe  they  are  better 
adapted  than  the  latter  to  maintain  their  equilibrium 
under  great  variations  of  wind  force. 

C.  F.  Marvin,  Kite  Exper.  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  p.  27. 
Chinese  kite,  a kite  (made  in  China)  resembling  a bird,  a 
man,  a dragon,  or  other  object,  formed  of  light  paper 
or  cloth  stretched  on  a framework  of  bamboo  or  wood.  They 
are  extensively  flown  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  most  curious  style  of  Chinese  kite  is  the  dragon 
kite.  It  consists  of  a series  of  small  elliptic,  very  light 
disks  formed  of  a bamboo  frame  covered  with  India  paper. 
These  disks  are  connected  by  two  cords  which  keep  them 
equidistant. 

0.  Chanute,  Progress  in  Flying  Machines,  p.  194. 
Collapsible  kite,  a kite  that  can  be  folded  up  for  con- 
venience in  transportation. — Hargrave  kite.  See  cellu- 
lar -kkite. — Malay  kite,  a form  of  kite  used  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  frame- 
work consists  of  two  sticks 
crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  one  of  which  is 
made  so  elastic  that  it 
bends  hi  the  wind  and 
forms  a bow ; or  else  the 
stick  is  tied  with  a cord  so 
as  to  retain  the  form  of  a 
bow.  This  bow,  when  prop- 
erly placed,  balances  in 
the  wind,  so  that  the  kite 
flies  without  a tail.  The 
best-known  type  of  this 
kite  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Eddy  kite,  in  which 
the  bowed  cross-stick  is 
placed  at  a point  distant 

18  per  cent,  of  the  length  . 

of  the  vertical  stick  from  the  top  of  the  kite.  This  was 
the  first  kite  to  be  used  for  scientific  purposes  in  America, 
except  the  boys’  kite  used  by  Franklin  and  his  followers. 
— Pariah  kite,  Milvus  (or  Milvulus)goyinda,  a bird  of 
prey  common  in  southern  India,  where  it  plays  to  some 
extent  the  part  of  a scavenger  : not  to  be  confused  with 
the  brahminy  kite,  Haliastur  indus,  which  is  a veiy  dis- 
tinct bird.— Spear-kite,  a kite  built  upon  a frame  con- 
sisting of  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal  stick : named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a spear-head. — Square-t ailed 
kite,  Milvus  (or  Lophoictinia)  isurus,  an  Australian  spe- 
cies.— Tetrahedral  kite,  a kite  the  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  which  forms  a tetrahedron,  or  a kite  built  up  of 
individual  parts,  the 
skeleton  of  each  part 
forming  a tetrahedron. 
This  kite  is  an  invention 
of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  In  its  developed 
forms  it  involves  the 
principle  of  the  cel- 
lular kite  of  superposed 
planes  and  following 
surfaces. 

Tetrahedral  kites 
combine  in  a marked 
degree  the  qualities  of 
strength,  lightness,  and 
steady  flight ; but  fur- 
ther experiments  are 
required  before  decid- 


Malay  Kite. 
(The  Eddy  Kite.) 


Tetrahedral  Kite. 


ing  that  this  form  is  the  best  for  a kite,  or  that  winged 
cells  without  horizontal  aeroplanes  constitute  the  best 
arrangement  of  aero-surfaces. 

A.  G.  Bell,  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  June,  1903,  p.  229. 
War  or  observation  kite,  a kite  used  to  elevate  men 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnaissance  or  observation.  Several 
forms  of  kite  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Baden- 
Powell,  Wise,  and  Cody. 

For  some  time  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise 
kites  of  sufficient  dimensions  and  lifting  power  to  carry  a 
person  into  the  air,  either  for  meteorological  observations, 
or  simply  to  reconnoiter  the  surrounding  country,  the  lat- 


kite 


ter  object  naturally  constituting  for  the  most  part  an 
acquisition  to  a military  equipment  Major  Baden  Powell 
of  the  British  army  has  devised  a kite  which  will  lift  a 


Kneiffia 


indicated  their  positions.  ’ bUt  M n°  °nG  haS  definitely  kliphok  (klip'hok),  n.  [D.  klip,  cliff,  + hok. 
mmi  into  the^aiiq  but'its  scop^as" fre^entTexperiimiuts  kivprl  „ _ Rf  BurK  “-..^5-96,  p.  61L  P“  « £u~ ] In  South  Africa,  a ruined 
have  shown,  is  somewhat  limited.  Mr.  Samuel  Franklin  ^Ver1,  n.  2.  A sunfish  or  pumpkm-seed.  See  . , llve  st0,?e  nut. 

T,  2.  Also  Hvy.  [Local,  U.  S.]  £}on’  ”•  See*  cion. 


nave  snown,  is  somewnat  limited.  Mr.  Samuel  Franklin  ai,cl  > '*•  <c* 

Cody,  however,  has  devised  an  observation  kite  which  has  pumpkin-seed , znau  ™.  i uocai  u Ml  ?-=■ — » ' 

SSnralubll!?tted  ^ 8eiVer^  exactin£  tests  in  England,  and  kivu  (ke'vo),  n.  r African  1 A native’  tiat™  klonal,  a.  See  *clonal. 
has  proved  practical  and  successful  for  general  observa-  fnr  firm  Af  fU  * n*  V.  V-  natlve  name  « r A *-•  e 

tion  and  meteorological  experiments.  ror  one  of  the  tsetse-flies  which  communicate  nC  o,_W’  L-^  u^ck-formation  from 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  April  11, 1903,  p.  22804.  nagana  or  sleeping-sickness  in  Africa. 

Whistling  kite,  Haliastur  sphenurus,  an  Australian  kl.  An  abbreviation  of  kiloliter. 

eeimnd  the  kite  of  India.  Its  K.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Knights  of  Labor  .«»«.«.«,  woman,  j a 

the  head’  K-  L-  K.  l a.  Abbreviations  of  knight' of  I™»- 

kite1,  v.  i.  3.  To  fly  a bird-shaped  kite  over  A«opoM  o/  Au.stna.  .mgton  and  British  Columbia.l 

a grouse  moor:  an  English  sporting-term.  n-  [G.  klafter,  MHG.  klafter, 

r ~ ~ % GHG.  clafdr  a,  the  stretch  of  the  arms,  a fathom.  1 

1 11  A OnilVA  A 4- «■»  it.  a A . _ ...  a 


klootchman .]  Same  as  *klootchman. 
klootchman  (kloch/man),  V.  [Chinook  jargon 
klootchman , < Nootka  tlotsma , woman.]  A 


The  birds,  taking  this  for  a hawk,  lie  close, 
until  the  dogs  are  near. 

kite-balloon  (klt'ba-lon^),  n.  A captive  bal- 
loon so  constructed  as  to  act  partially  as  a 
kite.  Archibald’s  kite-balloon  was  an  ordinary  balloon 
fitted  with  a cone-shaped  structure  to  support  it.  Par- 
86  ? kite-balloon,  used  by  the  Germans  for  scientific 


mgton.  and  British  Columbia.] 
klop  (klop),  n.  [Also  clop ; imitative.]  A 

..7 unoiuuw uj,  sound  made  by  the  fall  or  regular  beat  of  a 

The  German  fathom,  a measure  containing  *6  soll(*on  a hard  surface,  as  a horse’s  hoofs  on  a 
!oeal  feet.  The  square  klafter  contained  36  square  .^S0.  repeated,  Aiop-fctop. 

ivalent  ■KTunieiie  (mo  men),  n.  [Appar.  Gr.  n?LVfi£vocf 
famous:  see  Clymenia , *clymene .]  In  chem.t 
the  name  first  given  to  acetylene  by  its  discov- 

OTDP  XT’  llnwT.  _ _T.X_f__.T-i 


local  feet.  — „„„ 

feet  and  the  cubic  klafter  216  cubic  feet.  The  equivalent 
value  in  English  measure  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
local  foot  which  was  the  basis  of  the  klafter.  The 
Austrian  klafter  was  about  74|  English  inches,  that  of 
Hamburg  about  66|  inches. 


.owns  luLe-uauoon,  usea  Dy  tne  Hermans  for  scientific  Hamburg  about 66| inches.  ~ ’ el'er.  E.  Davy,  who  obtained  it  as  a product 

bMloonhi0ldriuid^vynn^?/.k?Xistn  a'  ,1“  el?nfa4®d  klahowya  (kla'-hou'ya),  n.  [Connected  with  acti°nof  water  on  crude  potassium  car- 

s“k  being^a  partfof^the  reai^iid  ofthe^baUoon  ' Chinook  jargon  klahowya,  klahowya, n,  poor,  b,de.  formed  m the  preparation  of  metallic  po- 

. wretched,  pitiable,  < Chinook  tlakauyam,  its  tassium- 

poverty.]  Good-by.  [Washington  and  Brit-  ?r  » n.  4.  A man  who  dismantles  and 

__t_  n.-t  w sells  the  materials  of  old  houses,  ships,  etc. 

knackery  (nak'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  knackeries  (-riz) 


Dai^zw  uciug  pm  u ui  uie  

kite-boat  (kit'bot),  n.  A boat  propelled  by 
the  pulling  force  of  a kite.  { ^ — 

A few  weeks  ago  S.  F.  Cody,  in  thirteen  hours,  safely  . ^ Colu™^ia.] 
crossed  the  English  Channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  -KlaprOtlllUni  (klap  - ro  thl  - um), 

a ‘ < h,\rt+  ” .f  : 1 1 , , . . XT  XT"!  if  /i  n 1a  '' 


~~~  : — uuvci  aim  Calais  m 

_ /cuetooat,  described  as  a miniature  submarine  boat 
weighing  four  tons,  and  propelled  by  a modified  box-kite. 

Amer.  Inventor,  Dec.  15,  1903,  p.  276. 


..~r.wMtuu  ini  - um;.  ft.  [NL.,  ( 

M.  H.  Klaproth  (1743-1817),  a German  mineral- 
ogist.]  An  early  name  for  the  metal  cadmium. 
klaprotholite  (klap'rotb-o-lit),  «.  rNamed  knacfey  (nak  l) 

* ■’  -----  is  clevor:  n.Ha.r»tal 


kite-fish  (kit'fish),  n.  A gurnard,  Trir/la  cucu- 
lus,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  off  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe, 
kite-meteorograph  (kit'me,/te-6-ro-graf), 

A omn  11  nwnn  .in  4....  J T i * T ’ . 1 


* — ----  \ r y “-v'/  j 'f.  [ii  auicu 

after  M.  H.  Klaproth  (1743-1817),  a German 
mineralogist.]  A sulphobismuthite  of  copper, 
Cu6Bi4S9,  occurring  in  steel-gray  orthorhom- 
"7”  “*=  .°-v-'y-grai;,  n.  bic  crystals. 

. b4?  fapl,;m  -’  deslenei?  t0  te  carried  by  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  See  ★ bacillus 
a kite^  for  obtaining  records  of  atmospheric  kleidograph(kli'do-graf),u.  [Gr.  ,,x“c  (kfi<5-), 

key,  + ypdpuv,  write.]  A form  of  typewriter 
for  embossing  paper  by  the  New  York  point 
system  of  writing  for  the  blind,  it  consists 
essentially  of  a carriage  for  the  paper,  a small  keyboard, 
and  embossing  mechanism  operated  by  the  keys.  The 
keyboard  contains  fourteen  keys  and  a space-key.  The 
keys  are  arranged  in  three  ranks  of  four  each,  with  two 
keys  for  capitals  placed  at  the  left,  and  with  a space-key 
at  the  right.  The  two  upper  ranks  are  for  the  points 
used  m forming  small  letters,  and  are  numbered,  the  first 
rank  being  numbered  1357  and  the  second  rank  2468,  these 
niimhorK  nnrrpsnrmrlinfF  +/-»  fha  nn,>,lw„.n  xi,  „ e. ri.  x _ 


[ knacker 2 + A yard  for  slaughtering 

worn-out  horses ; a knacker’s  yard, 
inacky  (nak'i),  a.  [ knack  + -yl.]  Adroit  j 
clever;  adaptable;  haring  a knack. 

Knapsack  sprayer.  See  *spraijer. 

knee,  n.  3.  (c)  In  mech.,  the  middle  joint  or  elbow  in 
a toggle-joint.  (/)  In  anat.,  a knee-shaped  part.  See 
genu  (b). 

5.  In  graphics , a break  or  abrupt  change  in  a 
plotted  curve. 

On  the  rising  curve  there  is  seen  to  be  a more  or  less 
well  defined  “ knee  ” where  the  relation  of  stress  to  strain 
undergoes  a marked  change. 

Physical  Rev.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  114. 

6.  A natural  prominence  ; a rock,  hill,  or  part 
of  a hill. —Capped  knee.  See  ★capped. — Knee  of  the 
head,  in  ship-building,  the  large  flat  timber  which  is 
fayed  edgewise  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  stem.—  Sprung 
knee,  a forward  bowing  of  the  knee  of  the  horse,  mule 
or  ass,  caused  by  the  shortening  of  the  flexor  tendons  be- 
hind as  a result  of  inflammation. 


Marvin’s  Kite-meteorograph. 


a’  r^°^ii^,t^efP,r®fsure  1 rec°rd  of  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 

r/x-Ar  a 4 » c .1  x hermometer.  ^ ' 


.v-v-^.v.  u,  i„c  Lempei 

c,  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  thei , u 

record  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ; e,  e,  revolving  drum. 


conditions  at  considerable  altitudes : made  in 
various  forms  devised  by  Pergusson,  Bichard, 
and  Marvin. 

kite-photograph  (klt'fo'To-graf),  «.  A pho- 
tograph taken  by  means  of  a camera  attached 
to  a kite. 

kittel2  (kit'el),  n.  [Yiddish  kittel,  < G.  Mttel, 
MHG.  kittel , kitel,  a frock,  blouse,  shirt-waist : 
origin  unknown.]  A Yiddish  name  for  an 
ample  linen  or  cotton  robe  which  orthodox 


& .HIM  Liicoi-wiuu  lilllK  inese  , . ’ "J  ui  l 

numbers  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  base  hmd  38  a result  of  inflammation. 

of  tile  New  York  point  system.  The  third  or  lowest  rank  knee,  V.  i.  —To  knee  out,  to  break  out  at  a right  angle 

and  return  to  the  original  direction. 

knee-ball  (ne'bal),  n.  Same  as  *molula. 
knee-board  (ne'bord),  n.  A drag  or  tension- 
board  on  a cotton-yarn  winding-machine.  R. 
Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving,  p.  257. 
knee-boot  (ne'bot),  n.  1.  A compressed 
leather  shield  for  covering  the  side  of  a horse’s 
knee.  The  wrapper  is  of  soft  leather  or  felt. 
— 2.  A boot  which  comes  to  the  knee, 
knee-hole  (ne'hol),  n.  The  space  under  a desk 
occupied  by  the  knees  of  one  seated  at  the 
desk.  [Local,  Eng.] 

knee-ill  (ne'il),  n.  Same  as  navel-ill.  Also 
joint-ill. 

atnone^strokeJrcaUed<fi^t,y8econ(h1third,  and  foiu-thfcom*  \ ^ angular  bending  or 

pound  key.  The  blind  operator  uses  the  left  hand  in  knee-shaped  projection.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
handling the  keys  and  moving  the  carriage,  the  right  hook,  III.  624. 

hand  being  free  to  read  any  form  of  tangible  print  or  Vrtnn  lrnant  1 „ , , , 

writing  by  touch.  The  characters  are  formed  by  com-  ,ee"rn^P,  (n®naPt)>  a-  oame  as  knock- 
binations  of  the  eight  keys,  each  stroke  or  pressure  on  a Kneea ■ [x  TOY.  Eng.  J 

^eLintnTwfJ?Spa?er'''aVn.edo^:  alarge,percenta»e  kneelet  (ne'let),  n.  [knee  + -let.l  A knee- 
of  all  the  letters  are  formed  by  touching  two  kevs  in  sue-  L , . 

cession  and  all  can  be  formed  by  four  motions.  The  keys  Plec* [ In  medieval  armor,  sometimes  carrying 
of  the  lower  rank  make  two  indentations  for  one  stroke  a sPlke. 

at  a great  gain  in  the  speed  of  the  work.  The  machine  knee-lvre  (ne'lir),  n.  Same  as  lira  da  aamha 

hVS  thSee8eP*iyp|Jrt«eUr,t  - (whie^see-  uuded'  lira2-) 


Kleidograph. 

a,  carriage;  b , keyboard;  c,  small-letter  keys;  d,  compound 
keys;  e,  capital-letter  keys;  /,  space-key. 


i— rru.cn  umiuuux  to  “Pawte  the  words  and  sentences,  uoc  ^^jpzwruzT,  i, 

Jews  wear  on  three  solemn  occasions,  namely,  rf ?d-^-°“'1AS11-- , . . ^ . . knee-movement  (ne'mov^ment),  n.  A device 

at  nuptial  ceremonies  (by  the  bridegroom)  ir,  , n u-P  ■ /re'm  r,°f  or  pertaining  to  for  operating  a toggle-joint, 

at  the  seder  service,  on  the  first  two  evenings  ioimiauftinctinn  ZrnnnsGeITail,'ge<2netei';—  kneepan,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  the  femoral  con- 
of  Passover  (by  the  master  of  ceremonies) ; C 'S  ZT  hZTTTr  ^ i oavity  into  which  the  tibia  is  inserted- 

and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Pious  Jews  snhdion  U S * V solutlon>  under  <’nd  Spence. 

are  also  buried  dressed  in  a kittel.  iri  — T , knee-pipe  (ne'pip),  n.  An  elbow;  a bent  pipe, 

kittereen  (kit-e-  ren'),„.  [Also  kittareen,  kit-  B«ss’els"l  Klicatfo?  ^nee-plate,  ».  3.’  'in  ship-lMdtng" l small 

tenne,  kittenng  ; origin  unknown.  It  has  been  aluminium  and  iron  related"  to  the  cWm-itP«  triangular  plate  fitted  at  the  point  of  connec- 

referred,  without  proof,  to  Kettering,  a local  and  occuTrinV  ini rk  nl i ve  ±\°nte"  «on  of  the  beam  and  frame  to  strengthen  it. 

krnmdeifaonmnfhus^eafman^  “TO,  t ^32^^  °hVe'green  8<alCS  knee-protector  (ne'pro-tek'tpr),  n.  A pad 
Kind lot  omnibus.  [Western  England.] — 2.  A 4.,-,.  i-i j. used  to  protect  the  knee  in  roll  pr-r  ’ 


kind  of  omnibus.  [Western  England!]— 2.  A i ''lelsalm>  Beigium. 
one-horse,  two-wheel  chaise  or  bujro’v  with  .*  ^lsptocracy,  kleptophobia. 

_ or  without  a movable  top.  [Jamaica.]  *cleptic,  etc. 


used  to  protect  the  knee  in  roller-polo,  foot 
hall,  and  similar  games. 

•SS&af  a ***.  v 

Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  candescence  of  calcium  vapor.  This  line,  which  to  stake ^or^ Soften  bv^ lid  thn  VnZ  v?L’ 

lies  m the  extreme  violet  of  the  spectrum,  is  of  hich  ro.sia1^  or  aid  of  the  knee-  Klem- 

actinic  power.  Its  presence  in  the  light  from  the  sun’s  mm9>  Bractieal  Tanning,  p.  51. 
atmosphere  is  utilized  in  the  photography  of  the  solar  knee-viol  (ne'-ri^oll  n Same  as  viola  da 
prominences  and  in  similar  work.  VtA  - " ' ’ , . , 0(1 

gamoa  (a)  (which  see,  under  violaX). 


Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
kiva  (ke'va),  n.  [Also  spelled  kib-va.  Moki.] 
A sacred  chamber,  wholly  or  partly  under- 


- — 1 v^x  iron  niy  uuuor- 

ground,  m which  many  of  the  religious  cere-  p?m'nen' 
monials  of  the  Pueblo,  Indians  are  performed,  klinker, 


n.  See  clinker. 


Also  estufa. 

A pueblo  of  the  size  of  A watobi,  with  so  many  evidences  1UH>  aiinucepnaiy.  Bee’' 
of  long  occupancy,  would  no  doubt  have  several  cere-  kliftOStat,  n.  See  clinostat. 


klinocephalic,  klinocephalism,  klinocepha- 
lus,  klinocepnaly.  See  *clinocephalic,  etc. 


Kneiffia  (kni'fi-a),  n.  [ NL . (Spach,  1835), 
named  in  honor  of  F.  G.  Kneiff  (-1832),  an 
apothecary  and  botanist  of  Strasburg.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Onagraceas.  They 


Kneiffia 

differ  from  (Enothera  in  their  diurnal  flowers,  unequal  knobbling-fire  (nob  Ting-fir), 
stamens,  and  usually  club-shaped  and  often  winged  cap-  - - • 

suies.  Thei-e  are  about  12  species,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
eastern  United  States,  commonly  known  as  mmdrops.  _ 

kneip  (knlp),  v.  i.  [G.  kneipen,  carouse,  tip- 
ple, booze,  fuddle,  < kneipe,  a pot-house,  beer- 
shop  : see  *ltneipe.)  Iu  German  universities, 
to  drink  and  be  convivial  at  a ‘ kneipe,’  accord- 
ing to  the  German  ‘ beer-code.’ 

In  whatever  other  respects  the  German  student  may  be 
irregular,  he  always  kneips  according  to  rule. 

J.  M.  Hart,  German  Universities,  p.  139. 


for  refining  cast-iron, 
knob-fly  (nob'fll),  n.  A natural  fly  used  in 
aDgling;  also,  an  artificial  fly.  Also  called 
knop-fly. 

knob-grass  (nob'gras),  n.  Same  as  * knob- 
root . 

knobkerrie,  knobkerry  (nob'ker-i),  n.  [Cape 

D.  knopkieri ; as  knob  + kerne,  Km .] 
*kirri. 


knot-pound 

A bloomery  knocker,  n.  5.  One  who  keeps  up  a,  system 
of  ‘ knocking  ’ or  persistent  attack,  with  ulte- 
rior motives.  S ee*knock,v.  i.,  4. — 6f.  A sort  of 
pendant  to  a wig.— Newgate  knocker,  a lock  of 
hair  worn  by  thieves  and  others  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
supposed  to  resemble  the  knocker  on  the  prisoners'  door 
at  Newgate. 

knocker-up  (nok'er-up),  n.  A person  em- 
ployed, especially  in  mill  towns,  to  go  about 
and  waken  those  whose  work  requires  them 
to  be  up  early. 

knocking,  >f.  5.  The  practice  of  persistent  at- 
tack with  ulterior  motives.  See  *knock,  v.  i.,  4. 
[Political  slang,  New  York.] 


See 


kneipe  (knl'pe),  n. ; pi.  kneipen  (-pen).  [G.  knob-root  (nob'rot),  n.  The  horse-balm,  Col- 
kneipe,  a pot-house,  beer-shop,  bar-room,  stu-  linsonia  Canadensis. 
dents’ club.]  In  German  universities : (a)  A knobstones  (nob'stonz),  «.  pi.  The  local  name  knock-off,  n.  2.  In  rneeh.,  a releasing  device  ; 
room,  or  sometimes  a house,  where  beer-drink-  jn  Kentucky  for  the  silicious  group.  Amer.  a tappet  or  cam  for  releasing  some  part  of  a 
ing  is  carried  on.  (6)  A beer-drinking  ; a jour.  Sci.,  1866,  p.  105,  cited  in  Dialect  Notes, 
carousing ; a booze  ; especially,  a semipro-  vi. 

fessional  carouse  of  students  according  to  a . , j trans_  3 To  gpeak  iu  of  one, 

complicated  set  of  more  or  less  ^humorous  m0llege  slang.]— To  be  knocked  off  (naut.),  to  be 

turned  to  leeward : said  of  a vessel  when,  by  reason  of 
the  sea  hitting  her  on  the  weather  bow,  her  head  is  sent  to 
leeward  of  the  point  toward  which  she  had  been  looking. 

— To  knock  down,  (c)  To  take  to  pieces  (as  a machine 
or  a barrel),  for  storage  or  for  purposes  of  transportation ; 
as,  for  barrels  knocked  daw  a —so  much,  (d)  See  the  ex- 
tract 


set  of  move  or  less  humorous 
rules,  which  are  somewhat  strictly  observed, 
knel,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  knell. 
knez  (knez),  n.  [Serv.  Slov.  knez,  Bohem.  knez 
(kniez),  Russ,  knyazu  ( kniaz ) (Albanian  knez), 
MGr.  sviXrjc,  etc.,  a prince;  connected  with 
OHG.  chuning,  etc.,  AS.  cyning,  E.  king.) 
Prince:  a Slavic  title  of  nobility  equivalent 
to  prince  or  duke,  and  sometimes  implying 
sovereignty. 

knickers  (nik'erz),  n.  pi.  A contraction  of 
knickerbockers.  Also  used  adjectively,  in  the 
form  knicker:  as,  a knicker  suit, 
knife,  n-  Barlow  knife,  a pocket-knife  having  the 
name  ‘Barlow1  on  the  handle.  These  knives  were  ex- 
tensively used  for  many  years,  since  they  had  excellent 
steel  blades  and  were  inexpensive.  Also  called  Billy 
Barlow  knife,  — Graefe  knife,  a slender  knife  used  in 
the  operation  of  linear  extraction  of  cataract. — Record- 
ing knife,  the  sapphire  cutting-point  of  the  phonograph. 
Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  35. 

knife-bar,  «.  2.  A metal  bar  with  an  acute 

edge  employed  on  different  machines  with  dif- 
ferent functions. 

knife-box,  n.  2.  Same  as  * griff e1 , 3. 
knife-bracelet  (mf'bras'Tet),  n.  A narrow 
bracelet  of  iron,  with  a sharp  edge  which  is 


mechanism.  It  is  used  in  someforms  of  engine 
valve-gears  to  operate  the  admission- valves, 
knock-out,  Knock-out  attachment,  an  attach- 
ment to  a sheet-metal  press  used  to  knock  the  finished 
ware  off  the  dies  ; a form  of  ejector.  It  is  automatic  and 
is  made  in  several  forms.  — Knock-out  drops.  See 
•kdrop. 

II.  n.  1.  In  pugilism,  the  act  of  rendering 
insensible  ; a blow  which  produces  insensibil- 
ity.— 2.  A knock-off;  a release;  specifically, 
a device  for  allowing  a valve  in  a spring-test- 
ing machine  to  open  when  the  ram  encounters 
a resistance. 


A system  known  as  ‘ ‘ knocking  down  one’s  cheque  ” pre- 
vails all  over  the  unsettled  parts  of  Australia.  That  is  to 

say,  a man  with  a cheque,  or  a sum  of  money  in  his  pos-  „ . , . 

session,  hands  it  over  to  the  publican,  and  calls  for  drinks  knop,  n.  6.  A loop  or  tuft  in  two-  (or  more) 
for  himself  and  his  friends,  until  the  publican  tells  him  pjy  yarn  produced  in  doubling  for  ornamental 


he  has  drunk  out  his  cheque. 

H.  Finch-Hatton,  Advance  Australia,  p.  222,  quoted  in 
[E.  E.  Moms,  Austral  English. 


(e)  In  cricket,  to  score  runs  by  hitting. 
To  keep  up  a system  of 


To  knock  up. 

(Colloq.j 

II.  Intrans.  4.  _ 

annoying  attacks  ; to  keep  striking  or  hitting 
until  the  other  side  capitulates  or  buys  the 
1 knocker  ’ off.  [Political  slang,  New  York.] 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  into  Tammany  Hall. 
One  is  to  be  born  there  ; and  another  is  to  work  your  way 
up  in  ; a third  is  to  lower  yourself  down  in.  The  fourth, 
and  a very  successful  way,  is  what  the  Tammany  men 
call  “ knockin This  is  to  fight  Tammany  Hall  until  the 
organization  opens  and  receives  you,  paying  in  return  al- 
most anything  within  reason. 

iY.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  May  11,  1901. 


usually  covered _ with a strip  of ^bide.^  Theedge  knockabout  (uok'a-bout),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1. 


may  he  uncovered  and  the  bracelet  used  to  inflict  wounds 
by  a blow.  Such  knife-bracelets  are  worn  by  the  Irenga 
and  other  tribes  of  the  upper  Nile.  In  other  parts  of 
Africa  bracelets  or  arm-rings  with  attached  knives  or 
spikes  are  worn. 

To  guard  themselves  from  capture,  they  [Reshiats  or 
Darsonichs]  wear  a very  sharp  knife  bracelet , and  when 
fighting  they  remove  the  sheath. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  383. 

knife-fish  (nif'fish),  n.  A eyprinoid  fish, 
Pelecus  cultratus,  found  in  eastern  Europe, 
knife-man  (nif'man),  n.  A special  workman 
employed  in  the  more  delicate  and  important 
part  of  archaeological  excavations  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  substitute  a knife  for  a spade, 
knife-roller  (nifvo  lor),  v . A roller  with  blades 
or  knives,  arranged  spirally  or  otherwise,  as  on 
the  knife-roller  cotton-gin. 
knife-switch  (nlf'swich),  n.  In  elect.,  a form 
of  switch  in  which  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the 
insertion  of  a metallic  strip  pivoted,  like  a 
knife-blade,  between  metallic  clips  or  springs, 
knife-worm  (nif'werm),  ».  Any  cutworm. 
Knight  of  the  brush,  a painter.—  Knight  of  the 
pestle,  an  apothecary.— Knight  of  the  quill,  a writer; 
an  author.  —Knights  of  Columbus,  a fraternal  and  benef- 
icent association  founded  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1882, 
to  promote  Catholic  education  and  charity  and  to  provide 
an  insurance  system  for  its  members.  The  order  is  gov- 
erned by  a supreme  council,  is  divided  into  State,  Terri- 
torial, and  subordinate  councils,  is  established  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  abroad,  and  numbers 
over  300,000  members.— Knights  Of  Pythias,  a secret 
fraternal  order  founded  at  Washington  in  1864.  It  has  an 
insurance  or  beneficial  branch. — Two  Knights’  defense. 
See  opening , 9. 

knight-cross  (nlt/kros),  n.  The  scarlet  lych- 
nis or  cross  of  Jerusalem,  Lychnis  Chalce- 
donica. 

knight-fish  (nit'fish),  n.  A common  name 
applied  to  Monocentris  glorse-maris,  a bery- 
eoid  fish  found  in  Australia.  Also  called 
pine-cone  fish. 

knismogenic  (nis-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  kvicuoc, 
tickling,  + -yevyy,  -producing.]  Productive 
or  provocative  of  tickling:  as,  knismogenic 
sensations.  G.  S.  Sail,  Adolescence,  II.  95. 
knitting-bur  (nit'ing-b&r),  n.  In  a knitting- 
machine,  a wheel  with  blades  for  carrying  the 
yarn  to  the  needles  and  clearing  it  from  them 
while  the  web  is  forming, 
knob,  n.  (t)  A small  flock,  less  than  30,  of  ducks : an 
English  sporting-term. 

knobble  (nob'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  knob.)  A small 
knob  or  lump. 


purposes. 

knop-fly  (nop'fli),  n.  Same  as  * knob- fly. 

knopite  (knop'it),  n.  [G.  knopit  (1894),  named 
after  Professor  A.  Knop  of  Karlsruhe.]  A 
titanate  of  calcium  and  cerium  occurring  in 
lead-gray  isometric  crystals.  It  is  intermediate 
in  composition  between  perovskite  and  dys- 
analyte. 

Knorria  (nor'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sternberg,  1820), 
named  after  Georg  Wolfgang  Knorr,  a Ger- 
man paleontologist.]  A supposed  genus  of 
Paleozoic  fossil  plants  consisting  of  trunks 
whose  surfaces  present  inclined  overlapping 
ridges.  They  are  now  known  to  be,  forthe  most  part  at 
least,  decorticated  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  in  which  the 
whole  bark  has  been  stripped  off,  the  course  of  the  leaf- 
trace  bundles  through  the  middle  cortex  being  repre- 
sented by  these  ridges,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  real  surface  of  thetl-unk- 


Noting  something  which  knocks  (other  things) 

SS; Jgi'o *»»**., ..  a,  <„, .. safe 

to  knock  about  or  to  be  knocked  about : as, 
a knockabout  globe-trotter;  suitable  to  be 


viol,  and  similar  classes,  same  as  rose l,  15. —Double 
overhand  knot,  a common  landsman’s  knot  made  by 
uniting  two  pieces  of  string  or  rope.  It  is  decried  by 
sailors  because  it  will  slip  when  a strain  is  put  upon  it. 
See  the  illustration.—  Hangman’s  knot,  a knot  formed 


knocked  about  in  : as,  a knockabout  coat. — 3. 

Noisy ; full  of  horse-play ; as;  a knockabout 
entertainment ; knockabout  business.  [Theat. 
slang.]  — 4.  In  Australia,  applied  to  a jack  of 
all  trades  on  a station. 

II.  n.  1.  A traveler ; one  who  has  knocked 
about. — 2.  A performer  in  a knockabout  Double  overhand  Knot, 

play  or  sketch ; the  sketch  itself.  [Theat.  slang.]  by  lay.ng  ^ th<j  bight  of  a ropenear  the  end, 

— 3.  Ill  Australia,  a hand  on  a station  who  then  winding  seven  turns  around  it  from  left  to 
does  a little  of  everything. — 4.  A small  sail-  right,  and  passing  the  end  back  under  all  the 
ing-vacht  of  light  construction  and  simple  sail  turns.  This  makes  a slip-noose  and  a long  cy- 

•”  fViA  onnaiQtino'  of  n mainsail  and  lindrical  knot  through  which  the  hauling  part  of 

rig,  the  latter  consisting  ot  a mainsail  ana  the  rope  traveis  freely.— Loop-knot,  any  knot 

which  forms  a loop,  such  as  a bowline.  — Old- 
granny  knot.  Same  as  granny’ '8-knot.  — 

Stopper  knot.  See  stopper-knot.  — Vital 
knot,  the  ‘ nceud  vital’  of  Flourens ; a small  area 
of  the  oblongata,  destruction  of  which  means 
instant  death,  and  which  has  therefore  been 
regarded  as  preeminently  the  vital  center. 

The  vital  knot  of  Flourens  is  the  vital  center 
and  must  also  be  the  center  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  are  merely  alterations  in  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life.  Hangman’s 

G.  Sergi,  quoted  in  Ribot  (trails.),  Psychol.  Knot. 

[of  Emotions,  p.  28. 

knot-grass,  n.  3.  (e)  The  joint-grass,  Paspalum  dis- 
tichum.  See  Paspalum.  — Knot-grass  moth.  See 
irgrass-moth. 

knot-hole  (not'hol),  n.  A hole  m a board  or 
plank  formed  by  the  falling  out  of  the  piece  of 
a knot,  node,  or  knur  left  when  the  plank  was 
sawed. 

knot-horn  (not'hdm),  n.  A collectors’  name 
for  any  phyeitid  moth : so  called  because  the 
males  of  this  family  frequently  have  a swollen 
basal  antennal  joint.  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist., 
VI.  424.  m 

knotless  (not'les),  a.  [ knot  + -less.)  Without 
a knot,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  with  the 
knots  removed  or  untied. 

a jib  bent  on  a stay  that  is  set  up  on  the  stem  knot-maul  (Mt'mU), »•  ^Cto^nie^of 
of  the  boat.  These  boats,  as  a rule,  are  flat-  head  made  from  a knot  or  other  tough  p.ece  ot 

bottomed,  with  a fin-keel,  and  can  be  handled  wood.  . . , 

very  quickly,  going  from  one  tack  to  another  knot-pound  (not  pound),  n.  A unit,  m terms 
without  apparently  losing  speed.  Some  knock-  of  which  the  weight  of  copper  and,  indirectly, 
abonts  are  provided  with  a center-board  in-  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a submarine  01 
stead  of  a fin,  for  use  in  shallow  waters. — underground  cable  are  expressed ; one  pound 
5.  A small  launch.  Per  nautical  mile  or  knot. 


Knockabout. 


knot-root 

knot-root  (not'rot),  re.  Same  as  *knob-root. 


kokoon 


knotter,  re.  2.  In  textile-manuf.,  a band-device 
for  mechanically  tying  together  two  ends  of 
~ yarn  or  thread. 

— 3. 


knuckle-post  (nuk  1-post),  re.  One  of  the  two  koettigite  (ket'ig-it),  re.  [Named  (18501  after 
cross-arms  in  a knuckle-joint ; specifically,  the  Otto  Koettig,  who  first  analyzed  it.  | A hydrous 
vertical  post  carrying  the  stub-axle  in  the  arseniate  of  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  related  to 

rmT , steer™g-f " uckl0  «>f  an  automobile.  vi vianite  in  form  and  composition. 

Theme-  knuckle-thread  (nuk'l-thred),  re.  A screw-  Koheleth  (ko'ha-let),  n.  [Heb.  qdheleth  a 


Barber  Knotter. 

a,  strap  for  fastening  on  the  hand;  b , 
thumb-piece;  c,  knotter  and  cutter;  d,  j_ 

thread-guide.  dark-blue  in 

color,  with  the  basal  part  of  the  elytra 
orange.  Its  larva*  bore  into  the  stems  of 
elder.  Comstock,  Manual  of  Insects,  p.  570. 
knotty-pated  (not'i- 
pa"ted),  a.  A doubt- 
ful term,  either 
genuine  and  meaning 
'having  a knotty  or 
lumpy  pate,’  or,  sim- 
ply, ‘having  a hard 
(wooden)  pate,’  or  a 
mistake  for  not-pated 
(which  is  also  used 
by  Shakspere). 

Why,  thou  . . . knotty- 
paled  fool,  thou  . . . ob- 
scene, greasy,  tallow-catch. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

knot  work,  n.  2.  A kind  of  fancy-work  made 
of  thread,  yam,  etc.,  by  tying  knots.  It  is 
usually  finished  with  a crocheted  edge 


chamsm  in  a thread  which  has  a large  round  at  the  top  and 

harvester  and  bottom. 

hinder  which  knuckling  (nukTing),  n.  A deformity  of  the 
ties  the.  knots  fetlock-joint,  caused  by  a shortening  of  the 
in  the  binding-  tendons  behind,  which  results  in  throwing 
cord.  the  joint  upward  and  forward,  making  the  foot 

knotty-horn  more  upright  than  is  normal.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
(not'i-h6rn),  re.  Hep.  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  1903,  p.  346. 

An  American  knurl,  n.  3.  In  pliotog.,  a milled-edge  roller 
cerambycid  used  for  dotting  and  softening  outrunning  lines 
beetle  (the  and  making  dark  spaces  lighter, 

cloakedknotty-  knurled,  a.  3.  Milled:  said  of  the  serrated 
horn),  Desmo-  edgeofaeoin.  Alsocalled&reerrted.  See»rei(P,4. 


,,  - — . — v,  vo.  u.  v. orn.  mow  v;aluuu.n,«u/H5u..  hjet-  ruou^ , “±.  K nn lrr 

cents  palliatus,  ko2  (ko),  n.  [Chinese  ko,  prop,  the  culm  of  the 
dark-blue  in  bambnn  IlfVnPA  a.  cfinb-  -fViiTirv  non  ■KOHua 


V- n ■ ' • L- ^ UJO  v-UiLXi  Ui  UXIO 

bamboo,  hence  a stick,  piece,  thing,  as  a con- 
ventionai  term  of  enumeration.]  A Chinese 
unit  of  customary  enumeration,  in  connection 
with  certain  classes  of  things:  as,  yi  ko  jin,  a 
man  or  ‘one  man’  (usually  rendered  inpidgin- 
English  ‘on e piecey  man’)”, 
koali  (ko-a'le), re.  [Hawaiian  koali,  < koali,  koai, 


word  of  uncertain  meaning,  hut  appar.  con- 
nected with  qahal,  congregate,  and  hence 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Eccle- 
siastes ‘member  of  an  assembly,’  but  un- 
derstood by  Jerome  and  later  authors  as 
‘Preacher.’]  1.  The  hook  of  Ecclesiastes, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  King  Solomon. — 2. 
One  of  the  six  traditional  surnames  of  King 
Solomon:  said  to  have  been  applied  to  him 
because  his  words  were  spoken  in  public  gath- 
erings. The  other  five  were  Jedidiah,  Agnr, 
Jakali,  Lemuel,  and  Iticl. 

Kohlrausch’s  law.  See  *law1. 

1 (ko'ho-a),  n.  [Maori.]  1.  A native 


Maori  oven.  This  consisted  of  a hole  in  the  ground, 
containing  heated  stones,  in  which  the  food  was  placed  in 
baskets.  Water  was  then  poured  on  the  stones,  and  the 
whole  covered  up  to  keep  in  the  steam  till  the  food  was 
properly  cooked.  See  uumu. 

2.  A three-legged  iron  pot  or  kettle ; a ‘ go- 
shore’  or  ‘go-ashore.’  [New  Zealand.] 


Knotty-horn 
t Desmocerus  palliatus.') 
Enlarged  one  third. 


* - » v.  uvm/uuvl  VUgO.  *v.  r _ ... 

knot-writing  (not'ri'ting),  n.  A mnemonic  Kobell’s  test.  See  *tcsC. 
device  consisting  of  strings  in  which  a num-  kobong  (ko'bong),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
ber  of  knots  are  made,  the  number  and  order  In  West  Australia,  the  totem  animal  of  a clan, 
of  knots  serving  the  end  of  recalling  certain  kobu  (ko'bo),  n.  [Jap.]  An  important  broad 
objects  or  events!  used  by  many  primitive  t *.  ---• 


n.  inuwinum  kocui,  \ Koali,  koai,  . . n -,-N  ° 

creep  around.]  In  Hawaii,  a name  for  several  n'  LJaP*J  ihe  common  carp,  Cy - 

— 11  * ” - prtnus  corpio,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Japan. 

koilonychia  (koi-lo-nik'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  Kollos, 
hollow,  + dvvg  (ov vx-),  finger-nail.]  A spoon- 
shaped finger-nail  with  surface  concave  instead 
of  convex. 

koilorachic  (koi-lo-rak'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Koitog,  hol- 
low, + p&xtg,  the  spine.]  Having  a spinal 
column  with  a lumbar  curve  concave  forward, 
or  with  a lumbovertebral  index  of  more  than 
102.  Turner. 

— v-io'je),  n.  [Jap.  koji.~\  A ferment  used 
by  the  Japanese  in  making  sake  or  rice-wine. 
It  is  produced  by  leaving  steamed  rice  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperature  until  a fungus  growth  makes  its 
appearance.  Used  as  an  infusion,  it  acts  upon  starch,  con- 
verting it  into  maltose  and  dextrine,  and  ultimately  into 
glucose  susceptible  of  alcoholic  fermentation, 
kokam  (ko'kam;,  n.  [Hindi.]  Same  as  *cor- 


. ~ aii  xiartau,  n uauitj  xux  several 
vines  belonging  to  the  genus  Ipomcea.—  Koali-ai 
(edible  convolvulus),  Ipomcea  tuberculata,  a stout  twiner 
with  a tuberous  root  which  was  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  stems  are  strong 
and  durable  and  are  used  by  the  Hawaiians  as  cordage. 

The  plant  is  distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and  parts  of 
South  America.— Koali -awahia  (bitter  convolvulus), 

Ipomcea  congests,  a stout  twiner,  the  root  of  which  is 
a powerful  cathartic,  much  used  in  native  medicine. 

kob,  n.— Leche,  lichi,  or  lechwe  kob,  Kobus  leche,  a 
large  species  from  South  Central  Africa.  The  general 
color  is  pale  brown,  ears  fawn-colored,  under  parts  and  a 
ring  round  the  eyes  white.-White-eared  kob,  Kobus  v™,*’  /w^s\  ’ 
leucotis,  a species  found  in  Uganda,  characterized  by  its  ^J1  ,VK0  JG),  n- 
general  dark  color  and  white  ears. 

kobbera,  n.  See  +coKbra. 


— — ■ huvva  kt j u-iaixxj  pi  imiuivc: 

tribes  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of  writing  — for 
instance,  by  the  Australians,  the  California 
Indians,  and  also  by  the  Peruvians.  See  quipu. 
Ratzel  (trans.),  Hist,  of  Mankind,  I.  344. 


fronded,  edible  seaweed,  Laminaria  saccharis  m „ .,  , 

(which  see,  under  Laminaria),  found  on  the  °)'  n‘  .[Hawaiian,  prop,  a shrub 

coasts  of  Japan,  and  especiallv  of  Yezo,  the  °?  tre?‘J  ,A  name  Hawan  of  several  spe- 
most  northerly  of  the  four  large'islands,  where  ?le,s,of  malvace°]>s  shrubs  or  trees  belonging 

, it  is  known  as  *kombu  (which  see).  S’  ??nus  Hibiscus.— Kokio-keokeo  [‘white  ko- 

Ir-nn-nro  VkiU+TT  „ -un/i  ^ rm  -it.  , , ..x  ^ _ kio  ],  Hibiscus  Arnottianus,  with  white  flowers:  same 

Knowapllity  (no-a-bil  l-ti),  n.  The  quality  or  kobza  (kob'za),  n.  [Euss.,  Little  Russ.,  Pol.  as+hauhele. 

f fcf!ig  (easil>')  ^cognized,  known,  kobza,  Turk,  kopuz,  a pandora.]  A rude  lute  koklass  (kok'las),  n.  A native  name  of  pheas- 
or  comprehended.  used  m Little  Russia.  ■ ■ " - -■  - -- 

One  of  the  few  advantages  that  India  has  over  England  ^ abbreviation  of  kathodic  opening 

is  a great  know  ability.  . . . At  the  end  of  twenty  years  contraction. 

EngTianLX'E’nipim0"8  60methi”g  ab°Ut-  ^ ^OChelite  (ko-ke-W),  ».  [G.  kochelit  (1868), 

Ii.  Kipling , Indian  Tales,  p.  489  NED  named  from  Aocfi eZwiese,  in  Silesia.]  A min- 
knowledge,  n.-Dynamic  knowledge  knowledge  Pal  closely  related  to ^^fergusonite : found  in 
that  effects  Changes,  especially  in  Vonducl  and  socM  Jbe  granite  of  the  Kochelwiese,  Silesia. 


ants  of  the  genus  Pucrasia,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long  crests  and  ear-tufts  of 
the  males.  These  pheasants  are  found  through 
the  Himalayas  from  Afghanistan  to  Man- 
churia. 


Koch’s  comma  bacillus,  Koch- Weeks  bacil- 
lus. See  * bacillus . 

kodak  (ko'dak),  n.  [An  arbitrary  word  in- 
vented as  a trade-mark.]  A hand-camera,  of 
a special  make,  designed  for  taking  instanta- 
neous photographs ; hence,  any  similar  camera. 

"I.  trans.  To 


relations.  Ward , Dynamic  Sociol.,  II.  509. 

Knox  beds,  dolomite.  See  *6edi,  ★ dolomite . 

Knoxville  beds.  See  *bedL. 
knoxvillite  (noks'vil-It),  n.  [ Knoxville  (see 
def.)  + -He 2.]  A hydrated  sulphate  of  ferric 

iron,  chromium,  and  aluminium  occurring  in  , r — 

greenish-yellow  rhombic  plates:  found  at  the  kodak  (ko'dak),  v.  [kodak,  re.] 

Redington  mercury-mine,  Knoxville,  Califor-  photograph  with  a kodak, 
nia.  II.  intrans.  To  take  photographs  with  a ko- 

K.  N.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Kniglit  of  the  dak;  use  a kodak. 

Xorth  Star  (Sweden).  kodaker  (ko'dak-er),  re.  One  who  uses  a 

knuckle,  re.  8.  A sharply  bent  loop,  as  of  kodak. 

intestine,  especially  when  imprisoned,  as  in  a Koeberlinia  (keb-er-lin'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (Zuc- 


hernia. 

When  a small  knuokle  of  intestine  has  slipped  into  a 
nanwing  there  is  no  strangulation  at  once  and  fecal 
matter  enters  the  knuckle  through  its  upper  entrance. 

Med,.  Record,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  350. 

9.  In  mecli.,  the  swinging  leaf  or  hook  used 
for  the  coupling  device  in  certain  automatic 
car-couplings,  particularly  in  the  Janney  or 
M.  C.  B.  (master  car- builders’)  type.  A hole 
is  usually  provided  in  the  knuckle  so  that  the 
common  link-coupling  may  he  used  with  it. 

knuckle,  v.  i — To  knuckle  to.  (a)  To  acknowledge 
ones  self  convinced,  in  the  wrong,  or  beaten.  (6)  To 
apply  one’s  self  earnestly. 


knuckle-bone  (nuk'l-bon),  re.  1.  A bone  in  a Koellia  (kel'i-a),  re.  [NL. 

Kmiok’lo-imrif-  ocnooi o 1 lxr  aP  n o V, ^ .-N  . . . ^1  • -I  • -1  ,L 


carini,  1832),  named  after  C.  L.  Koeberlin,  a 
Bavarian  botanist.]  A genus  of  dicotyledon- 
ous shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  type  and  only 
genus  of  the  family  Kceberliniaceee.  The  only 
species,  K.  spinosa,  is  a native  of  western  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico.  It  is  characterized  by  the  stiff  green 
branches  ending  in  firm  thorns,  scale-like  caducous  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers  in  lateral  racemes  near  the  ends 
UL.  of  the  branchlets.  See  iejunco'e. 

A hole  Kceberliniaceae  (keb-er-lin-i-a'se-e),  re.  pi. 

[NL.  (Engler,  1895),  < Koeberlinia  ' + -aceae.\  koko1  (ko'ko),  n. 
A family  of  American  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  cocco. 
the  order  Hypericales,  the  junco  family,  con-  koko2  (ko'ko),  re. 
sisting  of  the  single  monotypic  genus  Keeber- 
linia.  See  * Koeberlinia 


Common  Koklass. 
{Pucrasia  tnacrolopha. , 


[W.  African.]  Same  as 


— . „v.uy,  ...  J.  . .X  UOUC  1U  O, 

knuckle-joint,  especially  of  a sheep : used  in 
the  game  of  knuckle-bones.  See  dib^.—  2.  pi. 
The  game  played  with  dibs  or  knuckle-bones. 


(Moench,  1794), 


He  became  one  of  the  leading  players  at  knuckle-bones, 
which  all  jhampanis  and  many  saises  play  while  they  are 
waiting  outside  ...  of  nights. 

R.  Kipling,  Indian  Tales,  p.  34. 

knuckle-kneed  (nuk'l-ned),  a. 
prominent  knees. 


named  in  honor  of  Johann  Ludwig  Christian 
Koelle  (1763-97),  a German  physician  and 
botanist.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Menihacese.  See  Pyc- 
nanthemum. 

koenenite  (ken'e-nit),  re.  [Named  after  Dr. 

■ von  li otii at . ] A hydrated  oxychlorid  of  g j 1 1 1 , . ,u 
Having  very  aluminium  and  magnesium  occurring  in  red  kokoon  (ko-kon'), 
cleavahle  masses.  *kokong. 


, — [Hawaiian  koko,  a particu- 
lar use  of  koko,  blood  (sap).  These  plants  yield 
an  abundance  of  milky  sap  or  latex.]  A name  in 
Hawaii  of  several  shrubs  and  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Euphorbia,  and  particu- 
larly of  E.  lorifolia.  This  is  a tree  12  feet 
high,  found  at  high  elevations,  and  is  much 
used  as  fire-wood. 

kokong  (ko-k6ng'),  re.  [Also  kokoon,  cocoon;  < 
Sechuana  khokong  or  hgokoh . ] The  brindled 
gnu,  Catoblepas  taurina. 

re.  Same  as  cocoon 2 and 


kokopu  , 

kokopu  (ko'ko-po),  re.  [Maori.]  A fish,  Ga- 
laxias  fasciatus,  of  the  family  Galaxidse,  found 
in  Australian  waters.  See  +cockabully.  Also 
sometimes  applied  to  other  fishes  of  the  same 
family. 

kokowai  (ko'ko-wi),  re.  [Maori.]  Red  oeher. 
[New  Zealand.] 

koku  (ko'kii },  re.  [Jap.]  A liquid  and  dry 
measure  used  in  Japan.  As  a liquid  measure  it  is 
equivalent  to  47.6  United  States  gallons;  as  a dry  mea- 
sure, to  5.11  United  States  bushels. 

kola,  kolanine,  kola-nut,  kola-red.  See 

*cola 2,  *cola/ine,  cola-nut,  *cola-red. 
kolea  (ko-la'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  The  Pacific 
golden  plover,  Charadrius  dominions  fulvus, 
which  makes  a wonderful  trip  from  Alaska  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

kolkol  (kol'kol),  n.  [Southern  Maidu  (Cali- 
fornia).] Shell  money  of  the  Californian 
Indians,  made  of  Olivella  biplicata.  The  word 
was  in  use  in  central  California, 
kolloxyline,  «.  2.  A substance  closely  re- 
lated to  celloidin,  and  used  like  it  in  histo- 
logical technic;  said  to  be  more  readily 
soluble. 

kol  nidre  (kol  nid'ra).  [Heb.,  ‘ all  vows.5] 
The  opening  words  of  the  most  solemn  prayer 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  for  the  eve  of  the  atone- 
ment fast.  It  is  chanted  three  times  by  three  pious 
members,  including  the  hazzan,  or  cantor.  The  reformed 
communities  of  America  and  Europe  have  discarded  it, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  release  the  supplicants 
from  all  vows  from  one  Day  of  Atonement  until  the  next, 
according  to  one  of  its  declarations. 

kolokolo  (ko-16-ko '16),  re.  [Hawaiian,  a 
creeper,  < kolo,  creep.]  A name  applied  by 
the  natives  in  Hawaii  to  a number  of  plants 

with  a creeping  or  prostrate  habit Kolokolo 

kuahlwl  (‘mountain  creeper,')  Lysimachia  Hillebrandi, 
a species  of  loosestrife  with  dark-purple  sweet-scented 
flowers,  found  on  the  highlands  of  Kauai. 

kolpohysterectomy,  n.  See  *colpohysterec- 
tomy. 

kornatik  (ko-ma'tik),  n.  [Labrador.]  A 
sledge  used  by  the  people  of  Labrador, 
kombe  (kom'ba),  n.  [Native  African  name.] 
A rambling  or  climbing  shrub  of  the  dogbane 
family,  Strophan- 
thus Kombe,  native 
of  East  Africa.  It 
furnishes  a part  of 
the  officinal  Stro- 
phantlins  seeds  used 
in  medicine.  See 
Strophanthus. 
kombic  (kom'bik), 
a.  Noting  an  acid, 
a little-known  com- 
pound of  uncertain 
properties  and  com- 
position, found  in 
Strophanthus  seeds, 
kombo  (kom'bo),  n. 

[African.]  A cere- 
monial form  of 
greeting,  employed 
by  chiefs  in  many 

parts  of  Africa.  Kombe  ( strophanthus  K'omit). 

kOUlbU  (kom'bo),  a,  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
v r.Tan  • rilirn  one  third  natural  size;  b,  corolla, 

7 ^ • 1 • laid  open,  the  attenuate  lobes  re- 

ft UYl~pU.j  A Japan-  moved,  one  third  natural  size;  c, 
a so  on  area  A/liVvlci  stamen,  front  and  side  view,  natural 

ese  coarse,  ecu  Die  size.  pistilf  nalural  size.  ,tpor. 

seaweed,  also  called  tion  of  follicle,  one  sixth  natural 

*kobu  (which  see),  slze' 
great  quantities  of  which  are  gathered  on  the 
coasts  of  Yezo  and  elsewhere  and  prepared 
for  use  as  pickles,  seasoners,  relishes,  vege- 
tables, sweetmeats,  and,  in  powdered  form, 
as  tea.  See  the  extract. 

Kombu  is  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  country  [Japan], 
entering  into  the  dietary  of  almost  every  family  and  being 
eaten  alone  as  a vegetable  or  as  a seasoning  for  meats, 
fish,  stews,  etc.  Nat.  Oeog.  May.,  May,  1905,  p.  218. 

Kome  beds.  See  *bedJ. 
komenic,  a.  Incorrect  form  for  *comenic. 
kommers  (ko-mars'),  n.  [G.  kommers,  also 
kommersch,  a particular  pronunciation,  among 
students,  of  kommers,  commerz,  commerce, 
trade,  intercourse,  society,  drinking-club,  etc.; 
<L.  commercium,  commerce  : see  commerce.']  A 
social  gathering  of  German  university  students 
at  some  place  of  entertainment. 

Come  in  ; Come  in.  You  shall  see  some  sport.  A Fox 
[Freshman]  commerce  is  on  foot  and  a Regular  Beer- 
Scandal.  Longfellow , Hyperion,  iv. 

kommos,  n.  See  commos. 
kona  (ko'na),  n.  [Hawaiian  Icon  a.]  The  south- 
west wind  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Ha- 


waiian Islands,  interrupting  the  northeast 
trade-winds  and  usually  bringing  rain, 
konarite,  n.  An  incorrect  spelling  of  *con- 
narite. 

Kongo  colors.  Same  as  direct  cotton  *colors. 
Komeprusian  (ko^ni-a-pro'shan),  n.  [Konie- 
prus  + -ian.]  In  geol.,  a term  adopted  by 
French  geologists  for  the  lowest  division  of 
the  Devonian  formation  when  expressed  as  a 
pelagic  fauna  in  limestone  facies.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Konidprus  limestone  of  the  Bohemian  basin, 
and  is  essentially  equivalent  to  the  Hercynian  stage  and 
limestone  of  the  German  geologists. 

koninckinid  (ko-ning'kin-id),  n.  One  of 
the  Koninckinidse,  or  a brachiopod  related 
thereto. 

koninckinoid  (ko-ning'ki-noid),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Koninckini- 
dse. 

konini  (ko'ne-ne),  n.  [Maori.]  In  New  Zea- 
land, the  fruit  of  the  kotukutuku  or  native 
fuchsia,  Fuchsia  excorticata.  It  is  an  ovoid,  fleshy, 
four-celled,  pendulous  black  or  purple  berry,  which  is 
edible  and  pleasant  and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
wood-pigeon. 

koniology  (ko-ni-ol'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  sivig,  dust, 
+ -Tioyu 2,  < Aeyeiv,  speak.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  dust  and  its  components,  especially 
of  the  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
koniscope,  n.  See  *coniscope. 
konje  (kon'je),  n.  [Native  African  name.] 
A valuable  fiber-plant,  Cordyline  Guineensis, 
yielding  African  bowstring  hemp.  See  San- 
sevicria. 

konn&rite,  n.  See  *connarite. 
konzi  (kon'zi),  n.  [African.]  Lichtenstein’s 
hartbeest,  Bubalis  liehtensteini,  a large  Afri- 
can antelope  which  inhabits  the  Zambesi  re- 
gion. It  has  rather  small  ringed  horns  that 
bend  upward  and  outward,  then  inward,  and, 
finally,  backward. 

koobery  (ko'be-ri),  n.  [Also  kooberry ; from 
an  aboriginal  Australian  name.]  A fish, 
Therapon  richardsonii,  ef  the  family  Hsemu- 
lidse,  found  in  Australia, 
koodoo,  n.  2.  One  of  the  bushbucks,  Tragrefa- 
plius  selousi,  which  inhabits  the  swampy  re- 

gions  of  central  and  eastern  Africa.— Greater 

OOdOO,  Strep8icero8  kudu,  rapidly  being  exterminated 
in  most  parts  of  its  range. — Lesser  koodoo,  Strepsiceros 
imberbis , a species  smaller  than  the  common  koodoo, 
lacking  the  fringe  of  hair  beneath  the  throat,  and  having 
horns  more  closely  twisted.  It  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Somaliland  and  the  region  about  Kilimanjaro. 

kookaburra  (ko-ka-bur'a),  re.  [Also  gogobera, 
goburra,  gobera ; an  aboriginal  Australian 
name.]  The  native  name  adopted  as  a com- 
mon name  for  the  laughing-jackass,  Dacelo 
gigas,  a large  species  of  kingfisher.  The 
name  is  extensively  used  about  Sydney  and  is 
given  by  E.  P.  Ramsay  in  his  “Catalogue  of 
Australian  Birds.”  See  cut  under  Dacelo. 
koolaman,  kooliman  (kol'a-man,  -i-man),  n. 
Same  as  *coolamin. 
koontee,  koonti,  n.  See  coon  tie. 
koosin  (ko'sin),  n.  Same  as  *kosin. 
kootchar  (ko'char),  n.  [Aboriginal  Austra- 
lian.] An  Australian  stingless  bee  probably 
belonging  to  the  genus  Melipona.  Cambridge 
Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  63. 

kop1  (kop),  n.  [D.  kop  = E.  cop1.  Compare 
*kopje.]  A small  hill.  [South  Africa.] 

The  three  field  batteries  then  came  into  action  against 
a high  tableland  kop  which  fonned  the  right  of  the  held 
position,  the  advance  remaining  checked  the  while. 

L.  James , in  War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  347. 

kop2  (kop),  n.  [D.  kop  = E.  cop3,  cup.]  In  Hol- 
land, the  name  given  to  the  liter  when  used  as 
a dry  measure. 

kopang  (ko'paug),  n.  [Malay  kopang,  kupang  ; 
ef.  cobang,  kobang.]  An  old  money  of  account 
at  Penang,  equal  to  a tenth  of  a United  States 
dollar. 

koph  (kop,  kof),  n.  [Also  qoph;  Heb.  qop, 
qoph,  Phen.  *qop,  whence  Gr.  eovrra,  Ko—rra.] 
The  nineteenth  letter  (p)  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, corresponding  to  the  Roman  q.  Its  nu- 
merical value  is  C. 

Kophobelemnon  (ko-fo-be-lem'non),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Koxpoc,  dull,  dumb,  + fleAepvov,  dart.]  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of  sea-pens,  typical 
of  the  family  Kophobelemnonidx.  Asbjornsen, 

Kophobelemnonidse  (ko-fo-be-lem-non'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Kophobelemnon  + -idx. ] A 
family  of  pennatulacean  alcyonarians  having 
the  polyps  on  both  sides  of  the  elongate 
cylindrical  rachis  in  a single  series  or  in  in- 


Kophobelcin  non 
leuckartii. 


korora 

distinct  rows,  large  and  without  cells,  and  the 
ventral  streak  of  the  rachis 
without  polyps.  It  includes 
the  genera  Kophobelemnon, 

Sclerobelemnon,  and  Balhyp- 
tilum. 

kopiopia  (ko-pi-6'pi-a),  n. 

[NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  tiomav, 
be  tired  {ttdnog,  tiredness, 
fatigue),  -r  ioip  (ojtt-),  eye.] 

A condition  in  which  the 
eyes  quickly  tire, 
kopje  (kop'i),  n . [D.  kopje 

(pron.  kop'ye,  in  Cape  D. 
kop'i),  orig.  *kopken,  dim. 
of  kop,  a hill:  see  *kop 1 
and  cop1.]  A small  hill. 

[South  Africa.] 

Kopjes , short,  thick,  volcanic- 
looking  hills,  often  with  a squared- 
off  summit  or  a crater-like  bowl  on 
the  top,  such  as  Majuba  has.  They 
are  . . . hills  made  of  rock  so  that 
the  surface  is  a fretwork  of  the 
outermost  boulders. 

J.  Ralph,  An  American  with  Lord 
[Roberts,  p.  4. 

koprosterin  (ko-pros'te-rin), 
n.  [As  koproster(ol)  + -ire2.] 

Same  as  *lcoprosterol. 
koprosterol  (ko-pros'te-rol),  n.  [Gr.  k6tt poc, 
dung,  + (chole)sterol.)  A colorless  dextroro- 
tatory compound,  C25H44O,  found  in  human 
feces.  It  is  a derivative  of  cholesterol,  which  it  resembles 
in  general  properties,  and  is  possibly  identical  with  ster- 
corin.  It  forms  long,  slender,  pliable  needles  melting 
at  95-96°  C.  Also  called  koprosterin. 

Kopt,  n.  See  Copt2. . 

KoptiCj  a.  and  n.  See  Coptic. 
koradji  (ko-ra'ji),  n.  [Also  coradgee,  kardji, 
etc.;  native  Australian.]  A shaman  or  medi- 
cine-man of  the  Australian  aborigines. 
Korahite  (ko'ra-it),  re.  \Korah  + -ite2.]  In 
Jewish  hist.,  a descendant  of  Korah  (1  Chron. 
vi.  22,  ete.),  the  great-grandson  of  Levi.  The 
Korahites  (“sons  of  Korah’)  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Levitical  services  as  singers  in  the  temple.  Cer* 
tain  Psalms  (xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  etc.)  are  superscribed  as 
“for  the  sons  of  Korah.” 

korakcra  (ko-ra-ko'rji),  re.  [Also  coracora, 
korocora,  otc. ; <!  Malay  kora-kora  : see  *cara- 
coa.]  A Malayan  boat,  formerly  in  use,  hav- 
ing a high  curved  stem  and  stern, 
koranolatry  (ko-ran-ol'a-tri),  re.  Worship  of 
or  reverence  for  the  Koran. 

From  Lllliy  down  Mohammedans  have  been  the  hard- 
est to  convert.  Heresy  and  apostasy  from  koranolatry 
is  here  treason.  0.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  729. 

korigum,  korrigum(kor'i-gurn),  n.  [African.] 
The  Senegal  hartbeest,  Bubalis  senegalensis, 
a species  with  rather  short,  heavy,  lyrate 
horns,  which  inhabits  Central  Africa  "from 
Senegal  to  Somaliland. 

korimalro(k6-ri-ma'k6',».  [Maori.]  A Maori 
name  for  the  New  Zealand  bell-bird,  Au- 
thor 11  is  melanura. 

korin(k5'rin),«.  [W.  African.]  A species  of  ga- 
zel,  Gazella  rufifrons,  found  in  Senegal,  Africa, 
kornerupine  (k6r-ne-ro'pin),  n.  [Named  (1885) 
after  A.  N.  Eornerup,  a Danish  geologist.] 
A silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium, 
MgAl2Si06,  occurring  in  from  colorless  to 

white  fibrous 
or  columnar 
aggregates: 
found  at  Fis- 
kernas,  Green- 
land. Pris- 
matine,  from 
W al  dhe  im  , 
Saxony,  is  a 
similar  min- 
eral. 

koro2  (ko'ro), 
re.  [Jap. koro.] 
A Japanese  in- 
cense-burner 
or  censer,  usu- 
ally of  bronze, 
iron,  or  pot- 
tery. 

korora  (ko'ro- 
ra),  re.  [Ma- 
ori.] A Maori 
name,  to  some 
extent  adopted 
as  a com- 
mon name,  for 

Japanese  Koro.  Iron,  inlaid  with  gold.  the  little  pen- 
(In  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia.)  guill,  Eudyp- 

tula  minor,  the  smallest  member  of  the  group. 


korrel 

korrel  (kor'el).  n.  [IX,  a grain,  a decigram, 
a particle,  crumb ; = E.  kernel.']  In  Holland, 
the  name  given  to  the  decigram, 
korroboree,  n.  and  v.  See  corroboree. 
korumburra  (kor'utn-bur-a),  n.  [Aboriginal 
Australian.]  A brown-and-yellow  flesh-fly. 
E.  E.  Morris , Austral  English, 
kosher  (ko'sher),  v.  t.  To  make  ‘kosher,’  or 
ceremonially  correct. 

kosin  (ko'sin),  n.  [koso  (Jcosso,  kusso)  4-  -in2.] 
A sulphur-yellow  tasteless  compound,  C23H30 
O7,  obtained  from  cusso.  It  does  not  preexist 
in  the  drug,  but  is  a decomposition-product 
of  kosotoxin.  It  is  physiologically  inactive. 
Also  kussin,  konssin,  kosein,  kussein,  and 
tsrniin. 

kosmochlore,  n.  See  *cosmochlore. 
kosmochromite  (kos  " mo  - kro  ' mit),  n.  [Gr. 
sAapog,  ornament,  ■+•  x p<npa,  color,  + -ite2.] 
Same  as  *cosmochlore. 

kosotoxin  (ko-so-tok'sin),  n.  [koso,  otherwise 
cusso,  + toxin.]  A yellowish,  amorphous  com- 
pound, C2rH3401o,  obtained  from  cusso,  the 
pistillate  flowers  of  the  Abyssinian  tree  Bray- 
era  anthelmintica.  It  is  anthelmintic, 
koswite  (kos'wit),  ».  [ Kosw(insky ),  a locality 
in  Perm,  northern  Ural,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog., 
a variety  of  pyroxenite  composed  of  diopside- 
diallage,  with  small  amounts  of  olivin,  horn- 
blende, magnetite,  and  chrome-spinel.  The 
characteristic  feature  is  the  texture  produced  by  the  mag- 
netite, which  is  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  rock  and  forms 
a matrix  for  the  other  constituents, 
kotal  (ko'tal),  h.  [Pushto  kotal.]  In  Afghan- 
istan, a mountain  pass ; the  summit  of  a pass. 

We  . . . reached  the  kotal  in  an  hour. 

Lord  Roberts , Forty-one  Years  in  India,  II.  147. 

Kotari  (ko-ta're),  n.  One  of  the  minor  Dra- 
vidian  languages  of  India  spoken  by  the  Ko- 
tars. 

kotschubeite  (kot-sho'be-It),  it.  [Named 
after  a Russian  count,  P.  A.  von  Kotschubei.] 
A rose-red  variety  of  clinochlore  containing 
several  per  cent,  of  chromium  oxid. 
kSttigite,  n.  See  +koettigite. 
kotuku  (ko'to-ko),  ?f.  [Maori.]  The  New 
Zealand  white  heron,  Ardea  timoriensis : like 
other  herons  miscalled  a crane, 
kotukutuku  (ko-to-ko-to'ko),  n.  [Maori.]  In 
New  Zealand,  a small  ornamental  tree,  Fuchsia 
excorticata , which  belongs  to  the  evening-prim- 
rose family.  Its  trunk  iB  covered  with  ragged,  papery" 
bark,  and  its  wood,  which  is  soft  and  useless,  contains 
much  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  It  bears  red-purple  flowers 
about  an  inch  long  and  a pleasant,  edible  fleshy  berry- 
called  by  the  natives  konini.  The  name  is  more  com- 
monly shortened  to  tookytook,  a corruption  of  the  abo- 
riginal name.  Also  called  native  fuchsia. 

kotwalee  (kot-wa'le),  n.  [Also  kotwallee,  eut- 
wallee,  < kotwal,  cutwal,  a police  officer : see 
cutwal.]  A police  station.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
kou  (ko'o),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  a name  of  Cordia  subcordata,  a tree 
belonging  to  the  borage  family,  from  which 
the  natives  make  wooden  bowls,  or  calabashes, 
for  holding  their  poi. 

koueme  (ko-a'me),  n.  [Native  name  in  East 
Africa.]  A tall,  climbing  plant  of  the  gourd 
family,  Ampelosycios  scandens,  with  stems  from 
50  to  100  feet  long  and  bearing  large,  fleshy 
fruits  which  sometimes  reach  60  pounds  in 
weight.  It  is  a native  of  eastern  tropical  Africa 
and  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives  there 
and  in  the  Mascarene  Islands  for  its  large  oily 
seeds,  which  are  boiled  and  used  for  food, 
kourgan,  kourgane,  n.  Same  as  *kurga,n. 
koiise  (kous),  n.  [Also  cous,  cows,  and  cow- 
ish, of  Amerindian  origin : see  cowish i2.]  A 
native  name  for  Lomatium  Cous  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  umbelliferous  food- 
plants  of  the  Columbia  River  region. 

The  Sioux  Indians  beat  dried  wild  cherries  with  buffalo 
meat  to  form  their  winter  stock  of  pemmican.  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  an  immense  amount  of  food  was  gathered 
from  the  cainass  root,  and  also  from  the  house  root. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1899,  p.  308. 

koussein,  konssin,  n.  Same  as  *kosin. 
kowdie  (kou'di),  n.  An  imperfect  rendering 
of  kauri,  a New  Zealand  tree.  See  kauri-pine. 
kowhai  (ko'hwi),  n.  [Maori.]  In  New  Zea- 
land, either  of  two  trees  of  the  bean  family, 
Sophora  tetraptera  and  Clianthus  puniceus. 
The  first  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  further  distinguished 
as  yellow  kowhai  or  locust-tree,  while  the  second,  with 
red  flowers,  is  called  scarlet  kowhai,  parrot' s-bill,  or 
kaka-bill.  See  Clianthus  and  -kgoai . 
kowl  (koul),  n.  [Also  cowl,  cowle  ; < Hind.  Ar. 


qaul,  speech,  word,  saying,  vow.]  A written 
engagement.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

Things  for  which  we  need  a kowl. 

R.  Kipling,  in  Pearson’s  Mag.,  Dec.,  1897,  p.  622. 
koyan  (ko'yan),  n.  [Malay  kdyan.]  A 
Malayan  measure  used  in  stating  heavy 
weights,  as  of  cargoes.  It  varies  from  so  to  40 
piculs.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  it  is  equal  to  40  piculs 
or  5,333.333  pounds  avoirdupois ; in  Penang  it  is  equal  to 
5,705.143  pounds. 

kozo  (ko'zo),  n.  [Jap.  kozo.]  The  paper- 
mulberry,  Papyrius  papyrifera.  See  Brous- 
sonetia. 

K.  P.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick  ; ( b ) of  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Kr.  1.  The  chemical  symbol  for  the  element 
krypton.  — 2.  [Z.  c.]  An  abbreviation  of 
kreutzer. 

K.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
Redeemer  (Greece). 

kra  (kra),  v.  [Malay  bra.]  A Malayan  name 
of  the  erab-eating  macaque,  Macacus  cyno- 
mulgus,  widely  adopted  as  a hook-name, 
kraal  (krai  or  krai),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  kraaled, 
ppr.  kraaling.  [kraal,  n.  Compare  corral,  t>.] 
To  place  (cattle  or  sheep)  in  a kraal  or  shed 
for  shelter  or  safe-keeping.  See  kraal,  n. 

If  goats  are  to  produce  the  best  fleeces  they  are  ca- 
pable  of  they  must  be  maintained  in  uninterrupted 
good  condition.  They  must  have  a variety  of  food, 
principally  shrubs  and  aromatic  plants,  and  lead  an 
active  life  ; they  must,  if  possible,  have  running  water  to 
drink,  and  be  kept  free  from  dust ; they  must  not  be 
kraaled  (or  shedded)  except  when  absolutely  necessary  ; 
they  must  have  clean  sleeping  places,  and  must  not  be 
crowded  together. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  278. 
krach  (krash),  n.  [F.,  < E.  crash,  n.]  A ‘crash’ 
in  finance. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  following  May  the 
great  Vienna  “ Krach  ” occurred,  and  the  colossal  bubble 
of  speculation  burst,  bringing  with  it  all  the  ruin  foretold 
by  Lasker  and  Bamberger.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  472. 

krait  (krit),  n.  [Also  karait,  korait ; < Hind. 
karait.]  A small  snake,  Bungarus  cceruleus 
or  B.  candidus,  extremely  venomous,  and 
common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  subregion.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  on 
account  of  its  small  size,  and  is  believed  to  he  responsible 
for  a large  share  of  the  20,000  deaths  caused  by  wild  ani- 
mals that  occur  annually  in  India. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  died  as  they  die  who  are  bitten 
by  the  little  karait. 

Kipling,  The  Recrudescence  of  Imray. 

Krakowiak  (kra-ko'vi-ak),  n.  Same  as 
Cracovienne. 

krai  (krai),  n.  [Bulg.  Sorbian  krai,  Serv. 
kralj,  Bohem.  krdl,  Pol.  krol,  Russ,  korolt, 
Albanian  kralj,  Turk,  krai,  keral,  MGr.  Kpafo/g, 
Lith.  karaUus,  Lett,  kralits,  a king;  < OHG. 
Karl,  Kara l,  ML.  Carolus,  the  name  of  Karl 
the  Great,  Charlemagne  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many : see  carl.  Compare  csesar,  Russ,  tsar, 
emperor,  etc.,  from  the  name  of  Julius  Ceesar.] 
The  title  of  the  kings  of  southern  Slavonic 
countries. 

Brought  Sisvan  the  Krai  of  Bulgaria  to  his  knees. 

Poole,  Turkey,  p.  42. 

krameric  (kra-mer'ik),  a.  [Krameria  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  ratany .— Krameric  acid,  a crystalline 
astringent  compound  contained  in  the  root  of  ratany, 
Krameria  triandria : used  in  medicine. 

krameroform  (kra-mer'o-form),  n.  A product 
similar  to  tannoform,  made  with  kramero-  or 
ratan hia-tannic  acid. 

kran  (kran),  n.  A coin  of  Persia.  The  value  of 
the  gold  kran  is  about  17  U.  S.  cents.  Currency  is  silver 
circulating  above  its  metallic  value  ; the  exchange  value 
of  the  silver  kran  is,  approximately,  $0.0885. 
krans  (krans),  n.  [D.  krans,  wreath,  rim,  cor- 
nice, in  S.  Africa  the  overhang  of  a cliff:  see 
crants.]  The  overhang  of  a cliff ; a precipitous 
wall  of  rock  which  surrounds  a valley.  Also 
krantz.  [South  Africa.] 

Above,  hemming  in  the  view,  the  grim  rusty-brown  or 
purple  krantzes  and  alternating  slopes,  clad  at  the  dry 
seasons  with  faded  scrub  and  trees,  rising  grandly  up  to 
the  even  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  Feb.,  1908,  p.  140. 

Kraunhia  (krou'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1808),  probably  from  a personal  name.]  A 
genus  of  climbing  leguminous  plants  com- 
monly known  as  Wistaria  (which  see). 

Krause’s  corpuscle  or  end-bulb.  See  *cor- 

puscle. 

kraut-cutter  (krout'kut//er),  n.  A band-ma- 
chine for  slicing  and  shredding  cabbages  in 
making  sauer-kraut.  One  type  employs  a 
revolving  disk  having  radial  knives, 
krautweed  (krout'wed),  n.  Either  of  two 
cruciferous  plants,  Brassica  arvensis,  the  char- 


krypteon 

lock,  also  called  crowdtoeed,  and  Raphamus 
Raplianistrum,  the  wild  radish,  sometimes 
called  white  charlock. 

K.  R.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Knigh  t of  the  Red 

Cross. 

K.  R.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
Red  Eagle  (Prussia). 

kreatinic,  kreatoxicon,  kreatoxin.  Bee 

*creatinic,  *creatoxicon,  *creatoxin. 
krebspest  (krebs'pest),  n.  [G.,  < krebs,  craw- 
fish, + pest,  disease.]  A bacterial  disease  of 
crawfish,  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  crayfish  disease,  ‘ Krebspest,'  for  years  past  wide- 
spread  and  destructive  in  Europe,  but  here  unknown. 
The  author  and  his  assistant  have  made  a special  re- 
search on  this  subject  and  have  described  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  Bacterium  pestis  astaci. 

Science,  July  1,  1904,  p.  16. 

kreoform,  n.  See  *creoform. 
kreolin,  kreophagism,  kreosol,  kreotoxism, 
kresol.  See  *creolin,  *creophagism,  creosol, 
*creotoxism,  cresol. 

Kressenberg  beds.  See  *bedb. 
kriegspiel  (kreg'spel),  n.  [G.  krieg,  war,  + 
spiel,  game.]  A game  designed  to  teach  the 
principles  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Two  oppos- 
mg  combatant  forces  are  represented  by  blocks  made  to 
the  scale  of  the  map  upon  which  the  game  is  played. 
These  blocks  represent  the  tactical  units  of  each  arm. 
The  game  is  played  by  the  commander  of  each  force,  and 
is  supervised  by  an  umpire.  Until  the  forces  are  actually 
in  sight  of  each  other  they  are  so  screened  that  neither 
commander  sees  the  operations  of  the  other.  Each  move 
or  change  of  position  corresponds  to  a given  interval  of 
time.  As  chance  is  an  element  of  warfare,  it  is  represented 
in  the  game  by  the  throwing  of  dice  and  reading  the  con- 
sequences in  a table  of  possibilities. 

krinin,  krinogenic.  See  *crinin,  *crinogenic. 
Krishnaism  (krish'na-izm),  n.  [Krishna  4- 
-ism.]  The  worship  of  Krishna  (which  see). 
Krishnaism  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  A mass  of 
absurd  and  licentious  rites  and  practices,  it  enjoys  a 
corresponding  popularity  throughout  a great  part  of 
India. 

Krishnaist  (krish'na-ist),  n.  One  who  wor- 
ships the  Hindu  deity  Krishna.  See  Krishna 
and  * Krishnaism. 
kriss,  ».  Same  as  creese. 

Krohn’s  gland.  See  *gland. 
kromskop  (krom'skop),  n.  A trade-name  of 
the  *chromascope  (which  see), 
krone,  n.  3.  A current  silver  coin  of  Austria 
and  the  Austrian  dependencies,  equal  to  100 
heller  or  20,^  United  States  cents. 
Kronocentric  (kron-o-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr.  Kpoeor, 
Saturn,  + tdvrpov,  center,  + -ic.]  Relatingto 
the  planet  Saturn  as  a center,  orto  the  center 
of  Saturn.  Science,  Jan.  29,  1904,  p.  163. 
kroumatic  (krij-mat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  (in  Latin- 
ized form)  *crumatic;  < Gr.  spovgarmAg,  < upov- 
pa(r-),  a stroke,  a beat,  < spoveiv,  strike,  beat.] 
Sounded  or  produced  by  striking:  said  of 
musical  instruments  or  tones.  Hence— Krou- 
matic music,  instrumental  mtiBic  in  general. 
Krupped  (krupt),  a.  Hardened  by  the  Krupp 
process;  Krappized. 

One  calibre  of  Harveyed  steel,  or  f calibre  of  Krupped 
armour.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  355. 

Kruppize  (krup'Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Krupp- 
ized,  ppr.  Krnppizing.  [Krupp  (see  def.)  + 
-ize.]  To  subject  a steel  armor-plate  to  the 
Krupp  process  of  manufacture,  by  which  the 
face  is  made  very  hard  to  a considerable 
depth,  while  the  body  of  the  plate  remains 
softer. 

Owing  to  the  great  severity  of  the  ballistic  tests,  which 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a Kruppized  process,  it 
is  impossible  ...  to  furnish  the  armor  at  the  prices 
stipulated  by  Congress  as  the  maximum  that  can  be  paid. 

Army  and  Navy  Register,  June  3,  1899. 

kruzhka  (krozh'ksi),  n.  [Spelled  erroneously, 
in  G.  and  P.  style,  kruschka,  kruchka,  ete.,  < 
Russ,  kruzhka,  a jug,  tankard,  cup,  also  a 
liquid  measure;  dim.  of  Pol.  kruzh,  Polahian 
kreuz,  a jug,  etc. : cf.  MHG.  kruse,  G.  krause; 
E.  cruse.]  A Russian  liquid  measure  equiva- 
lent to  0.32  of  a United  States  gallon.  Also 
krouchka. 

kryofine  (kri'o-fin),  n.  [Gr.  Kpvog,  frost,  4- 
(paraf)fine.]  A colorless,  crystalline  com- 
pound formed  by  heating  paraphenetidin  and 
methyl-glycolic  acid  together:  it  is  antipy- 
retic and  analgesic. 

kryogen,  kryokonite,  kryoscopy.  S eecryo- 
gen,  cryoconite,  *cryoscopy. 
krypteon  (krip'te-on),  n.  [Gr.  Kpxmrdg,  hidden. 
+ -eon,  as  in  accordeon.]  In  exper.  psycho!., 
an  exposure  apparatus  of  simple  construction, 
introduced  by  E.  C.  Sanford  in  1896.  The 
krypteon  consists  of  a board  set  obliquely 


krypteon 

upon  a base,  and  having  a flap  of  cardboard 
hinged  along  its  lower  edge.  The  flap  can  be 
turned  up  and  down  for  successive  exposures 
of  visual  stimuli. 

kryptol  (krip'tol),  n.  [Gr.  KpimToq,  hidden,  4- 
-ol.]  A trade-name  for  a loose,  granular 
material,  a mixture  of  graphite,  carborundum, 
and  fire-clay,  having  a high  electrical  resis- 
tance. It  is  used  in  electric  stoves  and  furnaces,  particu- 
larly those  for  scientific  purposes,  as  a means  of  producing 
high  and  easily  regulated  temperatures  by  the  passage 
through  it  of  an  electric  current.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 
XII.  302. 

krypton  (krip'ton),  n.  [NL.  krypton , prop. 
*crypton , < Gr.  KpvTrrov,  neut.  of  Kpvnrdq,  hidden, 
secret:  see  crypt,.']  A chemical  element,  one 
of  the  five  recently  discovered  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  first  obtained  by 
Ramsay  and  Travers  in  1898.  it  is  colorless, 
transparent,  without  observable  taste  or  smell,  of  density 
40.88  as  compared  with  hydrogen,  liquefiable  at — 151.7°  C. 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  and  occurs  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  extent  of  but  1 volume  in  20,000,000  volumes 
of  air. 

On  June  6,  1S98,  the  discovery  of  yet  another  element 
was  announced,  in  a communication  made  by  Prof.  Ram- 
say, of  London,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris.  The 
communication  was  read  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Berthelot. 
This  new  element  is  a gas,  and  makes  a fifth  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere ; it  is,  however,  present  in  very  minute 
quantities,  viz.,  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  its  volume. 
Krypton  belongs  not  to  the  argon,  but  the  helium  group; 
its  density  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  corrected  measurement,  22.47. 

Sci.  Amer.,  July  9,  1898,  p.  26. 

krystic,  a.  See  *crystic. 

K.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  King's  Scholar; 

( b ) of  Knight  of  the  Sword  (Sweden). 

K.  S. A.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  St. 
Anne  (Russia). 

K.  S.  Gr.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  St. 
George  (Russia). 

K.  S.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  St. 
Stanislaus  of  Poland. 
kt.  An  abbreviation  of  knight. 

K.  T.  An  abbreviation  («.)  of  Knight  Templar  ; 
(b)  of  Knight  of  the  Thistle  (Scotland). 

Kt.  Bach.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  Bachelor. 
ktypteite  (tip'te-it),  n.  [Appar.  irreg.  < Gr. 
KTv-rrog,  a loud  noise,  4-  -t-  4-  -e-  + -ite^.J  Cal- 
cium carbonate  occurring  in  pisolitie  form  at 
Karlsbad,  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere : it  is  prob- 
ably a kind  of  aragonite,  and  is  converted  into 
calcite  by  heat. 

kuan-liao  (kwan-le-ou'),  n.  [Chinese  kuan, 
of  the  state,  official,  4-  liao,  flux  of  glass,  col- 
ored glass.]  Imperial  glass  made  at  Peking, 
China. 

kubong  (ko-bong'),  n.  [Malay  kubong. ] The 
flying-lemur.  See  *colugo. 
kudu,  n.  See  koodoo. 

kuh  (ko),  n.  [Achinese !]  A tin  coin  of  Achin, 
Sumatra,  equal  to  one  four  hundredth  of  a 
peso  or  dollar. 

Kuhlia  (ko'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Hein- 
rich Kuhl,  a naturalist  who  discovered  the 
typical  species  in  the  streams  of  Java.]  A 
genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Kuh- 
liidse,  found  in  the  tropical  Pacific. 

Kuhliidas  (ko-ll'i-de),  n.  [NL„  < Kuhlia  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  fishes  of  the  tropical  Pacific, 
kujawiak  (ko-ya'vi-ak),  n.  [Pol.,  < Kujaw, 
G.  Kujau,  a town  in  Silesia.]  A Polish  dance 
resembling  the  mazurka ; also,  the  music  for 
such  a dance. 

kuku  (ko'ko),  n.  A large  and  handsome  fruit- 
pigeon,  Carpophaga  novse-zelandise,  found  in 
New  Zealand. 

kukui  (ko-ko'e),  n.  [Ha  waiian  Kulcui  ( = Ta- 
hitian tutui),  < kui  = Tahitian,  Tongan,  Mar- 
quesan,  etc.,  tui,  pierce  or  thread  upon  a 
skewer,  = Maori  tuitui,  sew.]  In  Hawaii,  the 
candlenut-tree,  Aleurites  Moluccana,  which  is 
easily  recognized  among  the  trees  of  the  for- 
est  by  its  silvery  foliage.  Theleavesare  either  un- 
divided or  lobed,  and  are  usually  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
a pair  of  glands  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  and  the 
petiole.  Throughout  Polynesia  the  oily  nuts  are  roasted 
and  strung  upon  a reed  or  the  rib  of  a cocoanut-leaflet, 
and  used  by  the  natives  for  illuminating  their  houses. 
These  nuts  also  furnish  the  lampblack  used  for  painting 
and  tattooing.  In  Hawaii  the  roasted  kernels  are  chopped 
fine,  mixed  with  certain  seaweeds  and  salt,  and  used  as  a 
relish  at  native  feasts.  The  oil  derived  from  the  kernels 
is  amber-colored,  odorless,  and  very  fluid ; it  acts  as  a 
mild  cathartic.  See  Aleurites. 

kulaite  (ku'la-it),  n.  [ Kula , in  Lydia,  Asia 
Minor,  + -ife^.]  A group  of  basalts  from  the 
Kula  basin,  Asia  Miuor,  containing  more 
hornblende  than  augite,  and  differing  in  the 
kinds  of  feldspathic  constituents.  One  variety 
contains  orthoclase  and  bytownite  in  nearly  equal  propor- 


tions with  nephelite ; another  contains  andesin,  with  leu- 
cite  and  nephelite.  W ashington,  1894. 
kuliat  (ko-le-at'),  n.  [Also  culial ; said  to  be 
Tagalog.]  A name  applied  in  the  Philippines 
to  Grnetum  scandens,  a climbing  shrub  with 
opposite  leaves  and  catkin-like  infloresence. 
The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the 
stem  yields  a fiber  which  is  used  for  cordage  and,  in  the 
Andaman  islands,  for  making  fishing-nets.  Also  called 
mala-itmo  (false  betel-pepper)  and  itmong-oudk  (crow’s 
betel-pepper.)  Also  ciiliat.  See  Grnetum. 
kulp  (kulp),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A species 
of  shark  or  dogfish,  Squalus  spinax  niger. 
kulturkampf  ( kul-tor'kampf " ),  n,  [G.‘,  < kultur, 
culture,  civilization,  4-  kampf,  fight.]  A struggle 
for  civilization : a name  given  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  of  Germany  and 
the  Roman  Church,  which  lasted  from  1872  till 
1886.  The  name  was  first  given  to  it  by  Virchow,  in  one  of 
his  electoral  manifestos,  to  imply  that  it  was  a struggle  of 
principle  between  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
that  of  modern  civilization. 

In  Germany,  when  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  began, 
a disastrous  conflict  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Church  was  in  progress.  It  was  called  the  Kul- 
turkampf, as  professing  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
civilization  and  culture ; but  it  had  originated  in  the  be- 
lief, instilled  into  the  Government  by  interested  persons, 
that  the  Vatican  Decrees  on  Infallibility  were  issued  for 
a political  purpose.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  271. 

kumara  (ko'ma-ra),  n.  [Maori.  Also  kumera, 
kumarrah ; < kumara  = Samoan  umala , = Ta- 
hitian umara , etc.]  The  aboriginal  name  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  sweet  potato, 
kumascope  (ko'ma-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
Kvpa,  wave,  + gkotteiv,  view.]  An  instrument 
for  detecting  electric  waves ; a receiver  or  co- 
herer : used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Dr.  Fleming  said  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  introduce 
a new  word  into  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
whole  apparatus  by  which  the  messages  were  translated 
was  called  a receiver,  which  was  too  wide  a word  to  be 
considered  as  a definition.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  electric  impulses  in  the  receiving  aerial  were  utilized 
was  called  a “coherer”;  but  since  that  word  had  been 
introduced,  contrivances  for  the  purpose  had  been  de- 
vised which  did  not  cohere,  and  therefore  the  word  was 
too  limited  in  its  application.  He  had  therefore  ventured 
to  coin  a fresh  word,  which  was  “ kumascope,1'  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  Kvya,  a wave ; it  was  similar  to  elec- 
troscope and  many  others  of  a like  kind. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  July  18,  1903,  p.  23033. 
Contact  kumascope,  a receiving  instrument,  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  which  depends  for  its  action  upon  changes  in 
contact-resistance  under  the  action  of  electric  waves,  that 
is,  upon  coherer  action.— Magnetic  kumascope,  a re- 
ceiving instrument,  in  wireless  telegraphy,  which  depends 
for  its  action  upon  the  magnetizing  or  demagnetizing 
effect  of  electric  waves. 

kumascopic  (ko-ma-skop'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  kumascope. 

Kiimassi  (ko-mas'i),  n.  [W.  African;  also 
spelled  Coo?nassie.]  The  name  of  a town  in 
West  Africa,  used  as  a label  for  several  colors. 
See  *black , *blue,  etc. 

kumatologist  (ko-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [ kuma - 
tolog-y  4-  -ist.]  A student  of  kumatology; 
one  who  makes  a special  study  of  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  waves  and  of  their  influence  on 
geologic  and  geographic  phenomena, 
kumatology  (ko-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
Kvua(r),  wave,  4-  -tioyia,  <.  heyeiv,  speak.]  The 
science  of  the  forms  and  characteristics  of 
waves.  See  the  extract. 

I [Vaughan  Cornish]  think  the  time  has  come  when  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  our  science  that  there  should 
be  a distinctive  word  for  the  study  of  the  waves  and  wave- 
structures  of  the  Earth  as  a special  branch  of  geography. 
Kvna,  genitive  Kvfiar os,  is  Greek  for  ‘a  wave.'  I propose 
that  the  word  ‘ kumatology  ’ be  added  to  the  vocabulary 
of  our  science,  to  designate  that  department  of  geography 
which  deals  with  the  waves  and  wave-structures  of  the 
Earth.  Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  624. 

kumera,  n.  See  *kumara. 
kummeter  (ko'me-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  kvpa, 
wave,  4-  gerpov,  measure.]  A form  of  cymom- 
eter for  measuring  the  lengths  of  the  waves 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  J.  A.  Fleming , 
in  Trans.  Internat.  Elect.  Congress,  1st  ser., 
1904,  III.  616. 

kumquat,  ^.—Native  kumquat,  in  Australia,  a small 
tree  or  the  rue  family,  Atalantia  glauca,  bearing  round, 
acid  fruits  about  one  half  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  an 
agreeable  beverage  or  preserves  can  be  made.  Its  wood  is 
of  a bright  yellow  color  with  brown  streaks  or  veins.  Called 
also  desert  lemon.  See  cumquat. 

Kunckel’s  phosphorus.  See  * phosphorus . 
Kundt’s  constant  law.  See  ■•'constant,  *lawi. 
knngu  (kong'go),  n.  [Also  nkungu;  a native 
name  near  Lake  Nyassa.]  A winged  aquatic 
insect  supposed  to  belong  to  the  culicid  genus 
Corethra.  It  arises  in  swarms  from  Lake 
Nyassa — Kungu  cake,  a cake  made  of  the  dipterous 
insect  kungu  and  eaten  by  the  natives  near  Lake  Nyassa, 
who  gather  the  insects  in  large  numbers  for  this  purpose. 
Kunzite  (konts'it),  n.  [Named  after  George  P. 
Kunz,  a New  York  mineralogist.]  A trans- 
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parent  pink-and-purple  lilac  variety  of  spodu- 
mene.  It  is  found  in  crystals  near  Pala,  San  Diego 
comity,  California,  and  affords  gems  weighing  from  1 to 
200  carats  each.  Described  by Baskerville  in  “Science" 
for  August,  1904.  It  is  very  phosphorescent  when  exposed 
to  radium  rays,  the  Rontgen  rays,  etc. 

kupang  (kb 'pang),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  cupang , 
prob.  connected  with  Bisaya  copang , a skein  of 
cotton  or  silk.  ] In  the  Philippine  Islands, Par kia 
Roxburghii,  a tree  belonging  to  the  mimosa 
family,  with  bipinnate  leaves  having  minute 
leaflets  and  one  or  two  glands  on  the  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  heads  at  the  end  of  long 
peduncles,  and  the  pods  are  about  a foot  long  bearing 
numerous  seeds  surrounded  by  a sweet  pulp.  The  tree 
is  said  to  yield  a resin  used  for  illuminating.  Also 
written  cupang  and  copang. 

kupfernickel  (kup'fer-nik//el),  n.  [G.:  see 
copper  and  nickel .]  The  common  German  name 
of  the  mineral  niccolite:  so  called  because, 
though  an  ore  of  nickel,  it  has  a coppery-red 
color. 

kura  (ko'ra),  n.  [Jap.  a storehouse.]  In  Japan, 
a building  without  large  windows  and  unfit  for 
residence,  arranged  as  a thoroughly  fire-proof 
storehouse  for  valuables.  It  forms  a separate 
place  of  storage,  where  the  proprietor's  works 
of  art  and  other  treasures  are  kept.  Compare 
godown. 

kurakkan  (ko-ra-kan'),  n.  [Cingalese.]  In 
Ceylon,  same  as  raggee.  See  Eleusine. 
kurbash,  ».  See  koorbash. 
kurdaitcha  (kor-di'cha),  n.  [Also  coordaitcha, 
goditcha  (def.  2);  aboriginal  Australian.]  1. 
Among  the  tribes  of  central  Australia,  a man 
chosen  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  who  has 
died,  every  death  being  supposed  to  he  due  to 
the  magic  influence  of  some  enemy. — 2.  A 
kind  of  shoe,  made  of  emu-feathers  matted 
together  with  human  blood,  worn  by  the  kur- 
daitcha when  on  his  errand.  See  def.  1.  E. 
E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
kurgan  (kor-gan'),  n.  [Russ.  Icurganu,  Pol.  kur- 
han,=  Pers.  kurkhane,  a mound,  tumulus,  < North 
Turk,  kurgan,  a fortified  place.]  One  of  the  pre- 
historic burial-mounds  in  Russia,  found  from 
the  Carpathians  eastward  into  Siberia.  Most 
of  the  kurgans  belong  to  the  stone  age  and  contain  re- 
mains of  a dolicho  ephalic  type  which  preceded  the 
present  brachy cephalic  type  of  Russia.  They  were,  how- 
ever, used  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  of  our  era. 

To  the  British  harrows,  of  which  there  are  two  types, 
the  older  long  and  the  later  round-shaped,  correspond 
the  Kurgans  of  the  Russian  steppe  lands,  and  the  aheady 
described  mounds  of  North  America.  Both  the  Kurgans 
and  the  mounds  reach  far  into  the  historic  period,  and  the 
Kurgans  were  still  used  as  burial-places  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries  of  the  new  era.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  126. 

kurhaus  (kor'hous),  n.  [G.,  < kur,  cure,  + 
haus,  house.]  The  principal  building  at  a 
watering-place;  a house  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  who  resort  to  mineral 
springs  and  the  like. 

Kurlbaum’s  process.  See  * process . 
kuromatsu  (kd'ro-miit'so),  n.  [Jap.  kurornatsu, 
kuro  matsz,  < kuro,  black,  + matsu,  matsz, 
pine.]  A valuable  timber-tree,  Finns  Tiiun- 
bergii,  yielding  a durable  wood,  used  for 
bridge-construction  and  engineering-work, 
particularly  below  ground, 
kuromoji  (ko'ro-mo//;ji),  n.  [Jap.  *kuromoji 
< kuro,  black,  4-  moji,  cotton  gauze.]  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  laurel  family,  especially  Ben- 
zoin sericeum,  B.  umbellatum,  B.  citriodorum , 
and  Litsea  glauca.  Several  of  the  species, 
particularly  the  first  named,  yield  a grayish- 
white,  silky,  fragrant  wood  which  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  toothpicks.  From  the 
foliage  of  several  species  a volatile  oil  is  ob- 
tained. 

kurrajong  (kur'a-jong),  n.  Same  as  currajong: 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  a number  of  other 
malvaceous  and  sterculiaceous  trees  or  shrubs 
yielding  strong  bast-fibers  from  which  the  na- 
tives make  cordage,  nets,  or  matting.  See  the 
phrases  below.— Black  kurrajong,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Sterculia, 
especially  S.  diversifolia,  and  another  sterculiaceous  tree, 
Rulingia  pamiosa.—  Brown  kurrajong,  a small  tree  of 
the  family  Sterculiacese,  Commersonia  echinata,  having 
soft,  light,  white  wood.— Green  kurrajong,  a tall 
malvaceous  shrub,  Hibiscus  heterophyllue.  Called  also 
Queensland  sorrel. — Tasmanian  kurrajong,  Plagian- 
thus  sidoides.  See  currajong. 

kurtorachic  (ker-to-ra'kik),  a.  [For  *cyrto- 
rhachic;  < Gr.  Kvpr'dc,  curved,  4-  pa^iQ,  spine.] 
Having  a spinal  column  with  a lumbar  curve 
convex  forward,  or  a lumbo-vertebral  index  of 
less  than  98.  Turner. 


kuruma 

kuruma  (ko'rS-mii),  re.  [Jap.]  A Japanese 
cart ; a vehicle  of  any  kind,  including  the  jin- 
rikisha. 

The  . . . charm  of  Japan  . . . began  for  _ me  with  my 
first  kuruma- ride  out  of  the  European  quarter  of  Yoko- 
hama into  the  Japanese  town.  . . . The  jinrikisha,  or 
kuruma,  is  the  most  cozy  little  vehicle  imaginable. 

L.  Hearn,  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  I.  1,  2. 

kurung  (ku-rung'),  re.  See  * kurunj. 
kurunj  (kh-runj'),  re.  [Also  kurung;  < Marathi 
Icurunj,  Hindi  kurung,  < Skt.  kurunja .]  A 
tall,  erect  leguminous  tree  or  climber,  Pongarn 
pinnata,  of  the  family  Leguminosse.  See 
Pongarn  ( Pongamia ). 

kurunj-oil  (ku-rimj'oil),  n.  A fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  the  East  Indian  tree 
Pongarn  pinnata:  used  in  medicine.  Also 
called  poola-oil. 

kurvey  (ker-va/),  v.  i.  [A  back-formation 
from  Icurveyor.]  To  conduct  a transport  by 
bullock-wagon.  [South  Africa.] 

The  journey  to  De  Kaap  by  bullock-waggon  occupied 
about  six  weeks.  “ Kurveying  ” (the  conducting  of  trans- 
port by  bullock-waggon)  in  itself  constituted  a great  in- 
dustry. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  81. 

kurveyor  (ker-va'or),  n.  [An  accommodated 
form  (after  conveyor)  of  D.  karweier,  < Icarwei, 
a job,  MD.  corweie,  < OF.  corvee,  forced  labor : 
see  corvee.']  In  South  Africa,  a traveling 
carrier  or  trader  who  carries  the  goods  of 
others  from  one  point  to  another  in  his  heavy 
ox-wagon,  and  who  also  peddles  his  own 
wares. 

Kushite,  kusso.  See  Cushite,  cusso. 
kusimanse  (ko-si-man'se),  n.  [W.  African.] 
A small  West  African  civet-cat,  Crossarchus 
obscurus. 

kusurn  (kus'um),  n.  [Hind.  Tcusum,  also  ka- 
sum,  kasum,  kusumbh,  kusumbha,  < Skt.  kus- 
umblia.]  The  safflower,  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
See  Carthamus. 

Kutorgina  (ku-t6r-ji'na),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  Cambrian  protrematous  brachiopods  with 
incipient  cardinal  area,  great  delthyrium,  and 
very  rudimentary  processes  and  deltidium. 
kv-amp.  An  abbreviation  for  kilovolt-ampere. 
k.  W.  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  of  kilowatt. 
kwan 1 (kwan),  n.  [Also  quan;  Annamese.] 
A silver  coin  of  Ann  am  and  Cambodia, 
equivalent  to  a string  of  600  cash  or  to  4 
francs. 

kwan3  (kwan),  re.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  unit  of 
weight,  equal  to  1,000  momme  or  8.28  pounds 
avoirdupois.  C.  Hering,  Conversion  Tables, 
p.  61. 

kwazoku  (kwa-zo'k8),  re.  [Jap.]  One  of  the 
two  classes  of  modern  Japanese  nobility,  cor- 
responding to  the  old  territorial  nobility. 


K.  W.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Knight  of  the 
White  Eagle  (Poland), 
kw-h.  An  abbreviation  of  kilowatt-hour. 

Ky.  An  abbreviation  of  Kentucky. 
kyang  (kyang),  re.  [Also  kiang,  < Tibetan 
kyang.]  The  wild  ass  of  Tibet,  Eqnus  hemi- 
onus.  It  is  over  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
of  a dark-reddish  color,  with  a narrow  stripe 
along  the  back. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  for  me  to  say  that  this  ani- 
mal, the  kyang,  is  a decided  ass,  and  not  a horse. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (it.  G.  S.),  XV.  897. 
kyanism  (ki'an-izm),  re.  [Named  after  J.  H. 
Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the  process.]  Impreg- 
nation (of  wood)  with  a solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  prevent  decay, 
kyanopsia  (kl-an-op'si-fi),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. Kvavog, 
blue,  + vision.]  Blue  vision;  a patho- 
logical condition  in  which  all  objects  appear 
of  a blue  color.  Also,  and  more  commonly, 
written  cyanopsia  or  cyanopia. 
kyar  (kfi'ar),  re.  Same  as  coir. 
kybosh,  re.  and  v.  See  *kibosh. 
kychtymite  (kich'ti-mit),  re.  [ Kychtym , in 

Russia,  + -ife2.]  Same  as  *kischtimite.  Moro- 
ziewicz,  1897. 

kyesamechania  (kl-e//sa-me-ka'ni-a),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  nvijoig,  conception,  +’  apr/xa^a,  helpless- 
ness, incapacity,  < apyxavog,  without  means, 
helpless,  < a-priv.  + grixavy,  an  instrument, 
machine,  contrivance,  means : see  machine, 
mechanic.]  In  biol.,  a hindrance  to  impregna- 
tion ; the  inability  of  a certain  group  of  indi- 
viduals to  impregnate  others  than  themselves, 
due  to  morphological  or  physiological  changes 
in  the  seed  or  ovum,  or  both,  or  to  a change 
in  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  seeds  or  ova. 
Eimer,  1895. 

kylie,  re.  See  *kiley. 
kylin,  re.  See  kilin, 

*kirin „■ 

kylindrite,  re.  See 

*cyUndrite. 

kyllosis  (ki-lo'sis), 
re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvX- 
h uaig,  crooking, 
crippling,  < kv'XKovv, 
crook,  cripple, 

< kvMoc,  crooked, 
crippled,  as  a leg 
bent  outward.] 

Same  as  club-foot. 

kymatologist,  ky- 
matology.  Same  as 
*kumatologist,  *ku- 
matology. 

kymograph,  re — 

Ludwig -Baltzar  ky- 
mograph, a perfected 


Ludwig-Baltzar  Kymograph. 
a,  clock-work;  b,  kymograph- 
drum  ; <r,  face  of  stage  for  horizon- 
tal position  of  drum  ; d,  mechanism 
for  automatic  lowering  of  drum  dur- 
ing rotation.  The  instrument  is 
also  furnished  with  a derice  for  the 
taking  of  records  upon  an  "endless- 
paper”  strip,  which  is  not  shown 
m the  figure. 


kytomitome 

form  of  the  physiological  kymograph  of  C.  Ludwig,  built 
by  the  mechanician  G.  Baltzar : it  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  accuracy  and  wide  range  of  utility.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  supplied  by  practically  all  dealers  in  phys- 
iological and  psychological  apparatus. 

kymographion  (kl-mo-graf'i-on),  re.  Same  as 
kymograph. 

kynanthropy  (H-nan'thro-pi),  re.  Same  as 
cynanthropy. 

kynite  (ki'nlt),  re.  A dynamite  containing 
about  25  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerin, 
kynophobia  (kin-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  Same  as  *cyno- 
pliobia,  2. 

kynurenic  (kin-u-ren'ik),  a.  Same  as  *cynu- 

renic. 

kynurine  (kin'u-rin),  re.  Same  as  *cynurine. 
kyphos  (ki'fos),  re.;  pi.  kyphoi  (-foi).  [Gr. 
Kinpog,  a hump,  hunch.]  The  hump  or  bend  of 
the  spine  in  kyphosis. 

kyphoscoliosis  (kPfo-skol-i-o'sis),  re.  [NL., 
(.  Gr.  10:06; , humped,  4-  gkoXiooi;,  crookedness.] 
Combined  lateral  and  posterior  curvature  of 
the  spine. 

Kyphosidse  (kl-fos'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ky- 
phosus  + -idse.]  A family  of  fishes  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Kyphosinae  (kl-fo-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ky- 
phoses + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Kyphosidse. 

Kyphosus  (kl-fo'sus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nv^or, 
humpbacked,  + L.  -osus,  E.  -ous.]  A genus 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Kyphosidse, 
inhabiting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  of  them 
American,  but  most  East  Indian. 

kyphotic  (ki-fot'ik),  a.  [ kyphosis  (-of-)  + -ic.] 

Relating  to  or  affected  with  kyphosis Ky- 

photic  pelvis.  See  -kpelvis . 

kypoo  (ki'po),  n.  An  astringent  solid  extract 
similar  to  gambier  or  catechu,  made  in  Ceylon. 

Kyrielle  (kir-i-el'),  n . [F.  Icyrielle , dim.  of 
kyrie:  see  Kyrie  eleison.']  If.  Same  as  Eyrie 
eleison. — 2.  [7.  c.]  A verse  form  in  French 
poetry,  divided  into  equal  couplets  ending 
with  the  same  word,  which  serves  as  a refrain. 
N.  E.  D. 

The  kyrielle,  of  which  we  have  three  specimens,  . . . 
ought  to  have  been  discarded. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Dec.  3,  18S7,  p.  770. 

kyrin  (kl'rin),  n,  [Appar.  < Gr.  Kvpog , supreme 
power  (?),  + -in2.]  An  end-prodnct  of  pro- 
teolytic digestion,  of  the  type  of  a polypeptide, 
as  glutokyrin. 

kytomitome  (ki-tom'i-tom),  n,  Same  as  *cy- 
tomitome. 


■ 


2.  A symbol:  (a)  (2)  In 
chem.,  1-  before  certain,  com- 
pounds has  reference  to  their 
levorotation,  as  distinguished 
from  dextrorotation  (d-)  or 
inaction  (i-).  (c)  In  mineral., 
the  final  letter  of  the  general 
symbol  hlcl,  given  to  the  face 
of  a crystal  in  the  system  of 
Miller.  See  ^symbol,  7.  (d)  In  elect.,  the  symbol 
for  * inductance  (which  see),  (e)  In  phys., 
for  length  : used  in  formulae.—  3.  An  abbrevi- 
ation (l)  of  Lady;  ( m ) of  Lake;  (re)  [Z.  c.]  of 
lane;  (o)  of  Latitude;  ( p ) [Z.  c.]  of  law;  ( q ) 
[Z.  c.]  of  league  or  leagues;  (r)  [Z.  c.]  of 
leave ; (s)  [Z.  e.j  in  a ship's  log-book,  of  length; 
(t)  of  Liberal;  ( u ) [Z.  c.]  of  the  Latin  libra,  a 
pound  in  weight;  (v)  [Z.  c.]  of  link  or  links; 
(io)  [Z.  c.]  of  liter ; (x)  of  London;  (y)  [Z.  c.]  of 
long;  (z)  of  Lord;  ( aa ) [Z.  c.]  of  low. 

L3  (el),  re.  Used  colloquially  for  eZ.,  an  ab- 
breviation of  elevated,  shortened  from  elevated 
railway. 

1.  1 e.,  1.  2 e.,  etc.  Abbreviations  of  left  first 
entrance,  left  second  entrance,  etc. 

La.  2.  A contraction  of  Louisiana. 

L.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Literate  in  Arts. 
laager,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  halt  and  form  a 
laager;  encamp  in  a laager:  as,  we  laagered 
five  miles  farther  on. 

laap(lap),  re.  Same  as*laarp,  lerp. -[Australia.] 
laap-insect  (lap'in"sekt),  re.  Same  as  *lerp- 

insect. 

laarp  (larp),  re.  Same  as  lerp.  [Australia.] 
laavenite,  re.  Same  as  M&venite. 

Lab.  An  abbreviation  (a,)  of  Labrador ; (b) 
[Z.  c.]  of  laboratory. 

labarri  (la-ba're),  re.  [Also  labaria  : from  a 
native  name.]  A very  deadly  snake,  Trigono- 
ceplialus  atrox,  of  Guiana  and  eastern  Brazil. 
It  is  grayish  brown  with  darker  markings,  the 
coloration  harmonizing  with  the  dead  leaves 
and  fallen  branches. 

The  Labarri  is  usually  found  coiled  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  or  in  some  other  place  where  it  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  object  on  which  it  is  lying.  It  is 
mortally  poisonous  when  adult.  It  may  be  described  as 
rainbow-colored  in  life,  but  its  brightness  fades  soon  after 
death.  It  is  said  that  specimens  eight  feet  long  have 
been  killed.  Sci.  Amer.,  March  7,  1903,  p.  178. 

labba  (lab'a),  re.  [Arawak  lappa  (Martius, 
1863,  p.  311).]  In  British  Guiana,  a name 
applied  to  the  paca,  Coelogenys paca.  It  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  also  used  for  the  agouti, 
as  the  name  occurs  in  books  of  West  Indian 
travel,  and  the  paca  was  never  a resident  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Labechia  (la-besh'i-a),  re.  [ X I,.]  A genus  of 
Stromatoporidse  of  the  Silurian  period,  char- 
acterized by  the  plate-like  expanded  eoenos- 
teum,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
wart-like  prominences  which  are  the  ends  of 
solid  vertical  pillars.  Between  these  develop 
irregular  laminae. 

labefaett  (lab'e-fakt),  v.  t.  [L.  labefacere,  pp. 
labef actus,  cause  to  totter:  see  labefaction .] 
Same  as  labefy. 

labefact  (lab'e-fakt),  a.  [L.  labef  actus,  pp.] 
Weakened;  tottering;  giving  way. 
label-card  (la'bel-kard),  re.  A card  with  name 
of  owner,  destination,  or  other  particulars 
attached  to  something  for  identification  or 
direction;  a label.— Label-card  slide,  a slide  of 
metal  containing  a label-card  : usually  applied  to  such  a 
slide  on  a mail-pouch. 

labellate  (la-bel'at),  a.  [NL.  *labellatus,  < 
labellum,  a little  lip : see  labellum.]  Long- 
lipped. J.  D.  Dana. 

label-stop  (la'bel-stop),  re.  In  arch.,  the  termi- 
nation of  a label  or  dripstone : usually  a 
decorated  boss  or  corbel. 

Labial  cartilage,  one  of  several  cartilages,  occurring  in 
pairs,  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  or  to 
the  cartilages  bounding  the  mouth  : typically  present  in 
sharks. 


labialatet  (la'bi-a-lat),  a.  and  re.  [ labial  + 
-ate1.]  Same  as  labiate. 

labiality  (la-bi-al'i-ti),  re.  [labial  + -ity.]  The 
character  of  being  labial,  especially  in  pho- 
netics and  music. 

labiatifloral  (la-bi-a-ti-flo'ral),  a.  Same  as 

labiatiflorous. 

labichorea  (la/bi-ko-re'a),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  la- 
bium, lip,  + NL.  chorea .]  A form  of  dyslalia 
or  speech  defect,  due  to  a spasmodic  closing 
of  the  lips  in  the  enunciation  of  the  labials,  so 
that  the  latter  are  separated  by  an  interval 
from  the  succeeding  vowels.  Also  called  labi- 
choreic  stuttering. 

labichoreic  (la/'bi-ko-re'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  affected  with  labichorea. 

Labidesthes  (lab-i-des'thez),  re.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  /.a/Jif  (Xafhd-),  forceps,  + iadietv,  eat.] 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Atherinidse, 
found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  lakes  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley. 

labile,  a.  2.  In  med.,  noting  a mode  of  appli- 
cation of  electricity  in  which  the  active  elec- 
trode is  passed  back  and  forth  over  the  nerve 
or  muscle  to  be  acted  upon : opposed  in  this 
sense  to  *slabile.—  Labile  equilibrium.  See  -kequi - 
librium. 

lability,  re.  2.  Instability,  as,  in  chem.,  the 
quality  of  being  easily  broken  down  to  form 
simpler  chemical  compounds  or  even  elements. 

By  combining  these  two  methods  there  is  induced  a 
“nuclear  lability,"  which  renders  these  eggs  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  as  a provocative  of 
cleavage.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  188. 

labilize  (lab'i-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  labilized, 
ppr.  labilizing.  [ labile  + -ize.]  In  chem.,  to 
make  labile  or  more  readily  susceptible  of 
change;  make  unstable. 

The  r61e  of  the  oxygen  must  have  been  that  of  a labilis- 
ing  agent,  directly  producing  the  condition  for  explosive 
decomposition  in  the  active  biogens. 

Nature,  Feb.  26,  1903,  p.  385. 

labiobidental  (la"bi-o-bi-den'tal),  a.  and  re. 
Pronounced  with  the  lips  and  two  teeth:  a 
phase  of  labiodental.  Stud.  Yale  Psychol.  Lab., 
X.  104. 

labioglossolaryngeal  (la'/bi-o-glos'A-la-rin'je- 
al),  a.  [L.  labium,  lip,  + Gr.  yAaoaa,  tongue, 
+ Aapuyf,  larynx,  + -e-al L]  Relating  to  the 
lips,  tongue,  aud  larynx.  Bulbar  paralysis, 
affecting  these  parts,  is  sometimes  so  desig- 
nated. 

labiograph  (la'bi-o-graf),  re.  [L.  labium,  lip, 
+ ypdtyetv,  write.]  In  physiol,  and  psychophys., 
an  instrument  for  recording  the  voluntary  (in 
speaking)  or  involuntary  movements  of  the 
lips. 

labioguttural  (la//bi-o-gut'u-ral),  a.  [L.  la- 
bium, lip.  + guttur,  throat,  +"  -aZ1.]  In  pho- 
netics, sounded  in  the  throat  and  shaped  by 
the  lips. 

labiomancy  (la'bi-o-man//si),  re.  [L.  labium, 
lip,  + Gr.  pavreta,  divination.]  Divination 
or  interpretation  by  means  of  the  motions  of 
the  lips;  specifically,  lip-reading. 

labiomental  (la"bi-o-men'tal),  a.  [L.  labium, 
lip,  + mentum,  chin,  + -oZ1.]  Relating  to  the 
lips  and  the  chin. 

labionasal  (la/bi-o-na'zal),  a.  and  re.  [L.  la- 
bium, lip,  + nasus,  nose,  +-aU.]  I.  a.  Formed 
or  pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips 
and  the  nose. 

II.  re.  An  articulate  sound  produced  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  lips  and  the  nose,  or  the 
letter  or  character  representing  such  sound, 
namely,  m.  In  pronouncing  m,  the  lips  are 
closed  and  nasal  passages  are  open. 

labiopalatine  ( la " bi -6- pal'a-tin),  a.  [L.  la- 
bium, lip,  + palatum,  palate,  + -tree1.]  Re- 
lating to  the  lips  and  the  palate. 

labioplasty  (la'bi-o-plas//ti),  re.  [L.  labium, 
lip,  + Gr.  k?mot6s,  formed,  + -y3.]  A plastic 


operation  to  replace  the  whole  or  a part  of  a lip 
which  has  been  lost. 

labipalp,  n.  (b)  In  lamellibranchs,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
into  a more  or  less  elongated  structure  having 
a grooved  and  ciliated  surface  and  serving  to 
collect  food-particles  and  conduct  them  to  the 
mouth. 

labization  (la-bi-za'shon),  re.  Same  as  bebi- 

zation. 

labor1,  re. — Bureau  of  Labor.  See  -kbureau . — Dry 
labor,  childbirth  attended  with  little  or  no  discharge  of 
liquor  amnii.—  Federation  of  Labor.  See  * federation . 

— Induced  labor,  labor  in  which  the  uterus  is  incited 
to  contract  by  artificial  means.— Labor  party,  any  po- 
litical party  formed  of  working-men,  or  professing  to 
represent  the  interests  of  labor,  that  is,  of  working-men. 

— Missed  labor,  a condition  in  which  the  fetus  is  re- 
tained in  the  womb  beyond  the  normal  period  of  gesta- 
tion.- Postponed  labor,  labor  occurring  after  the  term 
of  normal  gestation  is  past.— Socialist  Labor  party, 
a political  and  socialist  party  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  formed  in  New  Jersey,  in  1877,  out  of  an  earlier  or- 
ganization (the  Social  Democratic  ’Working-men’s  party, 
formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1874),  and  since  1888  has  fig- 
ured in  National  and  State  politics  with  a ticket  of  its 
own.— United  Labor  party,  a political  party  organized 
in  the  interests  of  labor,  which,  in  1888,  nominated  a can- 
didate for  President. 

laborage  (la'bor-aj),  re.  [labor1  + -age.]  If. 
Plowiug ; plowed'  land. — 2+.  Labor ; work. — 
3.  Payment  for  labor. 

laboratorial  (lab//o-ra-to'ri-al),  a.  [ laboratory 
+ -ial.]  Relating  or  belonging  to  a laboratory. 

laboratorian  (]ab"0-ra-t6'ri-an),a.  and  re.  [Za6- 
oratory  4-  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
laboratory. 

n.  n.  One  who  conducts  scientific  investi- 
gations in  a laboratory. 

laboratory,  n.  3.  The  space  between  the  fire 
and  the  flue-bridges  of  a reverberatory  furnace 

in  which  the  work  is  performed Laboratory 

milk.  See  Marine  laboratory,  a laboratory 

or  observatory  situated  upon  the  ocean  or  its  shore,  and 
equipped  with  appliances  for  collecting,  observing,  and 
experimenting  upon  marine  animals  and  plants ; a marine 
zoological  station. 

labor-day  (la'bor-da),  re.  In  some  of  tbe 
States,  a legal  holiday,  commonly  tbe  first 
Monday  in  September,  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laboring  classes. 

laborist  (la'bor-ist),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A mem- 
ber of  a labor  party  or  one  who  is  an  advocate 
of  the  interests  of  labor. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  labor  and  its  interests. 

laborite  (la'bor-it),  re.  In  British  politics,  a 
member  of  the  Labor  party. 

The  heavy  vote  given  to  the  Liberals  in  England  by  the 
Labor  Party,  the  “ Laborites"  as  they  are  there  called, 
does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  issue  of  protection  is  not  the 
main  one.  ' N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  16,  1905. 

Laboulbenia  (la-bol-be'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  (Mon- 
tagne  and  Robin,  1853),  named  after  Alexan- 
dre Laboulbene,  a French  entomologist.]  A 
genus  of  minute  ascomycetous  fungi  contain- 
ing numerous  species  parasitic  upon  insects, 
especially  beetles.  The  perithecium  is  borne  on  a 
stalk-like  receptacle  with  appendages  and  one  or  more 
antheridia  at  one  side.  The  reproduction  is  sexual  and 
resembles  that  of  the  red  seaweeds.  The  asci  are  4-spored. 
L.  elongata  is  a cosmopolitan  species  found  on  beetles  of 
the  genera  Platynus,  Colpodes,  etc. 

Laboulbeniacese  (la-bol-be-ni-a'se-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Laboulbenia  + -acese.]  A large  family 
of  peculiar  ascomycetous  fungi  named  from 
the  genus  Laboulbenia. 

Laboulbeniales  (la-bol-be-ni-a'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Laboulbenia  + -ales.]  An  order  of  as- 
comycetous fungi  containing  the  single  family 
Laboulbeniacese.  Also  called  Laboulbeniinese. 

Laboulbeniineae  (la-bol-be-ni-l'ne-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.]  Same  as  * Laboulbeniales. 

labradophyric  (laVra-do-fir'ik),  a.  [ labra - 
dorfite)  + (por)phyr(it)ic.]  Noting  porphy- 
ritic  igneous  rocks  whose  phenocrysts  are 
labradorite.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.  (4th 
ed.),  p.  77. 

Labradorean  (lab-ra-do're-an),  a.  and  re. 
Same  as  * Labradorian. 


Labradorian 

Labradorian  (lab-ra-do'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [ Lab- 
rador + -tore.]  I.  "a.  Of  oi;  pertaining  to  Lab- 
rador. 

II.  re.  In  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Archaean 
rocks  of  New  Hampshire:  proposed  by  Hitch- 
cock for  a group  below  the  Huronian.  Dana, 
Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  446. 
labrador-rock  (lab'ra-dor-rok'1'),  re.  A rock 
composed  almost  wholly  of  labradorite.  Same 
as  *anorthosite. 

labrador-stone  (Iab'ra-d6r-st6n,/),  n.  Same  as 
labradorite. 

labrick  (la'brik),  re.  A fool;  an  ass.  [IT.  S. 
(Missouri)  slang.]  S.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain), 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  i. 

labrosauroid  (lab-ro-sa'roid),  a.  Related  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  genus  Labro- 
saiirus. 

Labrosomus  (lab-ro-so'mus),  n.  [NL.  Labro- 
somus  (Gill)  for  earlier  Labrisomus  (Swainson, 
1839),  < NL.  Labrus  + Gr.  coma,  body.]  A 
genus  of  blennioid  fishes,  found  in  the  Atlan- 
tic from  the  West  Indies  to  Brazil. 
labrum2  (la'brum),  n. ; pi.  labra  (-bra).  [L. 

labrum,  contraction  of  lavabrum , < " lavare, 
wash:  see  tore2  and  compare  lavatory, 
torerl.]  In  Rom.  archseol.,  a bath-tub,  espe- 
cially one  of  those  of  hard,  fine  material  more 
or  less  richly  sculptured,  rather  common  in  the 
museums  of  Italy.  Also  called  lavabrum. 
labrys  (lab'ris),  n.  [Gr.  /n/lpuf  (given  as  a 
Lydian  word),  same  as  exuf,  an  ax.]  See 
* double  ax. 

This  discovery  in  the  Palace  of  a shrine  of  the  Double 
Axe,  and  its  associated  divinities,  derives  a special  inter- 
est from  the  connection  already  established  on  philolog- 
ical grounds  between  labrys,  the  Carian  term  for  the 
sacred  Double  Axe,  and  the  name  Labyrinth. 

A.  J.  Evans , in  Jour.  Hoy.  Inst,  of  Brit  Architects,  X. 
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laburnic  (la-ber'nik),  a.  [laburnum  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  laburnum. — 
Labumic  acid,  a substance  contained  in  the  seeds  and 
bark  of  laburnum,  Laburnum  Laburnum.  It  is  probably 
a mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic  acids, 
laburnum,  ».— Native  laburnum.  Same  as  kclover- 
t.ree. — Sea-coast  laburnum,  in  Australia,  a cosmopoli- 
tan shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  warmer  regions,  Sophora 
tomentosa.  See  Sophora. 

labyrinth-beetle  (lab'i-riuth-be''/tl),  n.  Any 
beetle  of  the  family  Bostrychid.se  (which  see). 
Kirby  and  Spence. 

labyrinthitis  (laVi-rin-thrtis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
2 ajjvpivbog,  labyrinth,  + -ifis.]  Inflammation 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 
labyrinthodontoid  (lab-i-rin-tho-don'toid),  a. 
and  re.  [labyrinthodont  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Labyrinthodon. 

it  n.  A stegocephalous  amphibian  related 
to  the  genus  Labyrinthodon. 
labyrinthous  (lab-i-rin'thus),  a.  [labyrinth  + 
-ous].  Having  a labyrinthine  or  meandering 
arrangement,  as  the  tubes  in  the  interior  of 
certain  extinct  sponges. 
lac2  t W. — Arizona.  l&c,  the  product  of  an  insect,  Carteria 
Larrese,  belonging  to  the  Coccida ?,  which  infests  the  cre- 
osote-bush, Covillea  tridentata.  It  resembles  the  gum- 
lac  of  commerce  and  yields  a red  coloring  matter  showing 
the  reactions  of  cochineal.  The  substance  is  found  as  an 
incrustation  on  the  twigs  of  the  bush  and  contains  dead 
bodies  of  the  insects  by  which  it  was  secreted.  The  In- 
dians use  it  to  cement  their  arrow-heads  to  the  shafts, 
and  for  various  medicinal  purposes.  This  lac  is  also 
found  on  the  twigs  of  a leguminous  shrub,  Acacia  Greg- 
giiy  growing  in  the  arid  regions  of  Arizona. — Bleached 
lac,  the  decolorized  resin  obtained  by  dissolving  seed-lac 
in  a boiling  alkaline  lye  and  passing  chlorin  gas  through 
the  liquid  until  the  lac  is  precipitated. — Mexican  lac, 
the  resinous  exudation  from  a species  of  Croton. — Sonora 
lac,  the  product  of  Carteria  Mexicana,  an  insect  infest- 
ing a leguminous  shrub  ( Coursetia  glandulosa ) which 
grows  in  northwestern  Mexico.  The  crude  substance, 
which  occurs  on  the  twigs  in  the  form  of  a brick-red  in- 
crustation, is  collected  by  the  Indians  of  Sonora  and  sold 
in  the  markets.  It  resembles  grain-lac,  but  is  less  vividly 
red  and  has  the  taste  of  succinic  acid.  The  natives  use  it 
in  making  cement  and  as  a remedy  for  affections  of  the 
lungs,  for  fevers,  and  for  other  maladies.  It  consists  in 
part  of  a substance  similar  to  the  shellac  of  commerce  and 
yields  a fine  red  coloring  matter. 

Laccadivian  (lak-a-div'i-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Laccadive  Islands, 
laccaic  (la-ka'ik),  a.  [lacca  + -ic.]  Same  as 
*laccic,  2. 

laccase  (lak'as),  n.  [lacca  + -nse.]  An  oxidizing 
ferment  which  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  black  Japanese  lacquer.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  Japanese  lac-tree,  Rhus  vernicifera, 
and  from  various  fungi. 

laccate,  a.  II.  n.  The  general  name  of  salts 
of  laccic  acid. 

laccic,  a.  2.  Noting  an  acid,  a brownish-red 
compound,  CigH12Og(?),  obtained  from  lac- 


dye  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  minute  plates,  decomposes 
without  melting  at  about  180°  C.,  and  resem- 
bles carminic  acid. 

lac-cochineal  (lak'kochri-nel),  n.  Same  as 

lac-insect. 


laccol  (lak'ol),  n.  [lacca  + -ol.]  A compound 
contained  in  the  juice  of  the  lac-tree,  Rhus 
vernicifera.  It  is  probably  an  aromatic  polybasic  phe- 
nol. Under  the  influence  of  laccase  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  yields  a htUck  substance. 

laccolite  (lak'6-lit),  n.  Same  as  laccolith. 


The  ontogeny  of  the  volcano  may  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  phylogeny  traced  through  its  fossil  remains — lava 
sheets,  tuff  beds,  laccolites , volcanic  necks  like  those  of  the 
Mount  Taylor  plateau,  and  other  products  of  organic  ac- 
tion during  the  ages  past.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1902,  p.  279. 

lace,  n. — All-over  lace,  lace  of  any  kind  which  is  18  or 
more  inches  in  width  and  in  which  a pattern  is  repeated. 
—Antique  lace,  a hand-made  pillow-lace  of  heavy  linen 
thread  in  a large,  open,  rectangular  mesh : used  mostly 
for  curtains,  bed-spreads,  and  draperies. — Arabe  lace, 
a kind  of  coarse  bobbin-lace  with  a large  cable-edged 
pattern,  made  in  Arabia  and  also  in  France  and  Belgium. 
— Arabian  lace.  Same  as  Arabe  -klace.— Battenberg 
lace,  a kind  of  tine  linen-thread  lace  in  which  are  worked 
rings,  picots,  cords,  etc.,  with  connecting  bars  or  brides. — 
Binclie  lace,  a fine  pillow-lace  without  a raised  edge,  the 
ground  of  which  resembles  a spider-web  with  small  dots  : 
named  after  Binche,  Belgium.— Bourdon  lace,  amachine 
lace  of  silk  and  cotton  with  scroll-like  patterns  cable- 
edged  on  a regular  mesh.— Bretonne  lace,  a cheap  nar- 
row pillow-lace,  used  for  edging,  etc.—  Carrickmacross 
lace,  an  Irish  lace  made  in  both  guipure  and  appliqud. — 


Carrickmacross  Guipure  Lace. 


Carrickmacross  Appliqu6  Lace. 

Craponne  lace,  a kind  of  inferior,  stout  thread  guipure 
lace  forfurniture,  etc.—  Cut  lace.  Same  as  pnnto  tagliato 
klace. — Escurlal  lace,  a silk  lace  made  in  imitation  of 
rose-point,  with  its  patterns  outlined  with  lustrous  cord. — 
Fayal  lace,  a delicate  and  beautiful  lace  made  by  the 
peasant  women  of  Fayal  (one  of  the  Azores)  from  the 
fibers  of  the  American  aloe,  Agave  americana. — Filet 
lace,  any  lace  made  with  a square  mesh. — Gimp  lace, 
a coarse  lace  made  by  winding  threads  of  silk,  worsted, 
or  cotton  around  a foundation  of  wire  or  twine,  more  or 
less  open  in  design  : chiefly  employed  in  upholstery, 
though  sometimes  used  for  trimming  wearing-apparel. — 
Hand-embroidered  lace,  point-lace  embroidered  with 
floral  or  fancy  designs.—  Irish  crochet  lace,  an  Irish  linen 


hand-made  lace  distinguished  for  its  beauty  of  work- 
manship and  design.— Luxeuil  lace,  a hand-made  lace 
of  Luxeuil,  France;  specifically,  a stout,  heavy  fabric. 
— Maltese  lace,  (a)  A hand-made  lace  made  in  the 
island  of  Malta.  ( b ) A machine-made  lace  of  coarse 
cotton  thread.  ( c ) A pillow-lace  with  geometric  designs. 
— Medici  lace,  a variety  of  torchon  lace,  like  ordinary  in- 
sertion, with  one  edge  scalloped. — Melange  lace,  a heavy, 
black,  hand-made  silk  pillow-lace,  characterized  by  a 
blending  of  Spanish  patterns  with  ordinary  Chantilly  ef- 
fects. The  edge  is  usually  plain  and  straight,  but  is  some- 
times ornamented  with  a fine  silk  fringe.— Net-lace. 
Same  as  panto  a reticello  -klace . — Normandy  lace. 
Same  as  Valenciennes  lace. — Nottingham  lace,  a bob- 


Lachenalia 

bin-net  lace,  chiefly  for  curtains,  originally  made  at  Not- 
tingham, England. — Open  lace.  Same  as  punto  in  aria 
-klace. — Oriental  lace,  a kind  of  lace  made  on  an  em- 
broidering-machine  in  which  the  needle  and  shuttle  act 
in  combination,  producing  both  simple  and  complex  de- 
signs.— Point  de  G6ne  lace,  a machine-made  lace  imi- 
tating point  de  Venise.—  Point  de  neige  lace,  a form  of 
lace  into  the  border  of  which  patterns  are  worked  with  a 


Maltese  Lace. 


flat  thread  or  tape. — Point  de  Venise.  Same  as  rose  point 
(which  see,  under  point!).— Punto  a reticello  lace,  lace 
in  which  the  groundwork  of  linen  is  first  prepared  by 
pulling  out  vertical  and  horizontal  threads  until  an  open 
network  is  formed.  This  is  then  filled  in  with  patterns  in 
various  stitches.  Also  called  net-lace.  - Punto  di  Ve- 
nezia lace,  Venice  point.  This  is  essentially  apunto  in  aria 
lace  of  great  richness  of  design.  Venice  point  appeared  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
manufacture  was  introduced  by  Colbert  into  France  and 
the  style  called  French  point. — Punto  in  aria  lace,  lace 
in  which  the  design  is  first  drawn  on  a piece  of  paper  and 
the  outlines  laid  down  in  coarse  thread.  This  thread  is 
covered  with  buttonhole  stitch  and  the  pattern  within 
the  outline  worked  out  with  various  stitches.  Also  called 
open  lace—  Punto  tagliato  lace,  the  simplest  of  all 
needle-made  laces.  The  pattern  is  transferred  to  linen 
and  worked  out  with  various  stitches,  tire  linen  being 
afterwards  cut  away  from  the  finished  work.  Also  called 
cut  lace  and  point  coupi.—  Repouss^  lace,  a variety  of 
lace  in  which  the  designs  or  pattenrs  are  so  worked  or 
formed  as  to  give  a cup  effect. — Rococo  lace,  an  Italian 
lace  with  rococo  designs.—  Seville  lace,  a pillow-lace  re- 
sembling torchon. — Swiss  lace,  imitation  Brussels  lace 
made  in  Switzerland.— Wood-fiber  lace,  artificial  silk 
lace  made  from  wood  cellulose. — Yougballace,  an  Irish 
needle-point  lace  of  coarse  thread,  made  in  Munster 
county,  Ireland. 

lace-bowl  (las'bol),  n.  A bowl  of  Oriental  por- 
celain delicately  ornamented  with  pierced  de- 
signs of  intricate  lace-like  pattern  which  are 
filled  in  with  translucent  glaze  in  the  rice- 
grain  style. 

lace-bug  (las'bug),  n.  Any  member  of  the 
family  Tingitidse  (winch  see).  L.  O.  Howard. 
Insect  Book,  p.  299 — Hawthorn  lace-bug,  an 
American  tingitid,  Corythuca  arcuata,  which  lives  upon 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn. 

lace-button  (las'hut"n),  n.  The  daisy-fleabane 
or  sweet  scabious,  Erigeron  annuus. 
lace-flower  (las'flou//6r),  v.  The  wild  carrot, 
Daucus  Carota. 

lace-glass  (las'glas),  n.  Venetian  glass  with 
lace-like  designs. 

lace-grass  (las'gras),  n.  See  *grass. 
lace-pod  (las'pod),  re.  See  Thysanocarpus. 
laceration,  n.  4.  In  Actinozod,  the  formation 
of  a new  polyp  hy  the  separation  of  a portion 
of  the  hasal  expansion  hy  contraction  of  the 
body. 

lacertofulvin  (la-ser'to-ful-vin),  n.  [L.  lac- 
ertus,  lizard,  + fulvus,  yellow.  + -ire2.]  A 
yellow  pigment,  probably  a lipochrome,  found 
in  the  skin  of  certain  reptiles, 
lacery  (las'e-ri),  re.  [lace  + - ery .]  1.  Laces 

collectively. — 2.  Lace-like  work  or  embroid- 
ery.— 3.  An  enlacement ; an  interlacement, 
lacet  (la'set),  n.  [lace  + -ei1.]  In  needle- 
work, a trimming  made  of  a braid  known  as 
lacet  braid  fashioned  into  various  designs  with 
lace  stitches. 

lace-wing  (las'wing),  re.  Same  as  lace-winged 
fly. 

Lace-winged  insects.  See  *insect. 
lacewood  (las'wud),  n.  Same  as  lacebark,  3. 
Lachenalia  (lak-e-na'li-a),  re.  [NL.  ( Jacquin, 
1787),  named  in  honor  of  Werner  de  Larhenal 
(1736-1800),  professor  of  botany  in  Basel.]  A 
genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  family  Liliacese. 

The  leaves  are  few  and  radical,  the  flowers  are  several  to 
many  on  a short  scape,  either  drooping  or  erect,  in  color 
ranging  from  white  through  blue,  red,  and  yellow ; and 
the  perianth  is  usually  very  irregular,  the  outer  segments 
often  sepal-like.  There  are  about  30  species,  natives  of 


Lachenalia 

South  Africa,  several  of  which  are  cultivated  as  cool 
greenhouse  subjects.  A form  of  L.  tricolor  is  probably 
best  known  among  gardeners  under  the  horticultural 
name  L.  Nelsoni.  The  species  of  Lachenalia  are  some- 
times called  Cape  cowslip,  and  a spotted  form  of  L.  pen- 
dula  is  known  as  leopard-lily. 

Lachnolaemus  (lak-no-l'e'mus),  n.  A corrected 
spelling  of  *Lachnolaimus. 

Lachnolaimus  (lak-no-li'mus),  re.  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  labroid  fishes  found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Lachnum  (lak'num),  n.  [NL.  (Retzius,  1779), 
< Gr.  'ka.xvTt,  down,  hair,  fur.]  A genus  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Pezisacese, 
having  more  or  less  hairy  sessile  or  short- 
stipitate  apothecia  and  hyaline  ellipsoid  or 
spindle-shaped  spores.  About  130  species 
have  been  described.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed and  occur  on  dead  sticks  and  stems, 
lacing,  n.  10.  In  structural  work,  particularly 
bridge  work,  the  system  of  slender,  diagonal 
members  which  connect  the  two  opposite 
parallel  members  or  flanges  of  a structural 
iron  or  steel  beam,  column,  or  strut.  In 
lacing  the  several  members  form  a single, 
continuous  zigzag  line,  but  do  not  cross  one 
another  as  in  latticing. 

lacing-bar  (la'sing-bar),  re.  See  *latUce-bar. 
lacing-eye  (la'sing-i),  n.  In  marine  hardware, 
a ring  or  eye  of  metal  secured  to  the  edge  of 
a sail  and  used  to  retain  the  lacing  which 
holds  the  sail  to  the  boom, 
lacing-machine  (la'siug-ma-shen'’),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  automatically  lacing  into  a 
continuous  chain  the  pattern-cards  of  a 
Jacquard  loom. 

Laciniaria  (la-sin-i-a'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  (Hill, 
1768),  < lacinid  (which  see)  + -aria  (see  -ary1), 
in  reference  to  the  lacerate  or  laciniate  in- 
volucral  bracts  of  some  of  the  species.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Asteracese.  There  are  40 
or  more  species,  all  natives  of  eastern  and  central  North 
America.  L.  squarrosa  and  other  species  are  called 
blazing-star  on  account  of  their  handsome  rose-colored 
flowers.  Several  species  have  been  in  popular  use  as 
medicinal  plants  under  the  names  button-snakeroot,  rat- 
tlesnake-master, backache-root,  and  colic-root.  See  Liatris. 
Laciniata  (la-sin-i-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neuter 
pi.  of  *lacinidtus  : see  laciniate.']  A suborder 
of  Lepidoptcra  proposed  by  Packard  to  in- 
clude only  the  aberrant  family  Erioceplialidse, 
in  which  the  mouth-parts  differ  greatly  from 
the  normal  lepidopterons  type.  The  man- 
dibles are  fairly  well  developed,  and  the  max- 
illae do  not  form  a proboscis,  having  each  two 
separate  rather  short  lobes  and  a long  five- 
jointed  flexible  palpus. 

laciniation  (la-sin-i-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  laciniate. — 2.  A laciniate  projection 
or  lobe. 

lacinule  (la-sin'til),  n.  Same  as  lacinula. 
lacinulose  (la-sin'u-los),  a.  [ lacinula  + -ose.] 
Same  as  laciimlate. 

lacistemaceous  (lasH-ste-ma/shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  having  tbe  characters  of  the 
Lacistcmacese. 

lackage  (lak'aj),  n.  [ lack 1 + -age.]  Shortage 
or  deficiency  in  weight ; lightness  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard  of  weight : said  of 
coins. 

lackent  (lak'en),  v.  t.  [Jack1  + -ere1.]  1.  To 

belittle  ; disparage;  depreciate. — 2.  To  lack; 
to  be  without. 

“It  is  certain,"  the  Italian  historian  continues,  “that 
the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  century  entirely  lackened 
knowledge  of  any  land  to  the  south-west.  " 

Geotj.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  IX.  189. 

lackey-caterpillar  (lak'i-kat'-'er-pil-ar),  n. 
The  larva  of  the  lackey-moth, 
lackland  (lak'laud),  n.  and  a.  [lack1,  v -f 
land1.]  I.  n.  Oue  who  lacks  land  or  landed 
possessions;  one  who,  like  a younger  son,  in- 
herits no  territory:  as,  John  Lackland.  King 
of  England. 

II.  a.  Having  no  land, 
lackmoid,  n.  Same  as  lacmoid. 
lackmns,  n.  Same  as  lacmus. 

La  Couy&re  slates.  See  +slate2. 
lacquer,  n. — Ke-uchl  lacquer,  lacquer  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  several  months  to  become  thick.  It  is 
used  for  drawing  fine  lines  in  the  decorations  without 
danger  of  spreading.—  Ki-seshime  lacquer.  See  seshime 
lacquer,  under  lacquer.—  Kl-urushi  lacquer  [Jap.  fci, 
tree,  + urushi,  lacquer],  crude  lacquer,  the  sap  of  the 
Rhus  vernicifera  of  Japan.—  Kuma-urushi  lacquer 
[Jap.  kuma,  border,  + urushi,  lacquer],  lacquer  colored 
with  lampblack,  used  for  drawing  fine  lines  in  the  shading 
of  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  on  gold  lacquer.—  Muranashiji 
lacquer  [Jap.  mura,  clustered,  + nashi,  a pear],  a 
variety  of  Japanese  lacquer  with  small  gold  flakes  in 
irregular  clusters.  See  nashiji  -klacquer. — Nakanuri 
lacquer  [Jap.  naka,  middle,  + nuri,  lacquer,  varnish], 


a pure  lacquer  freed  from  water,  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
stirred  till  it  becomes  black  : used  as  a basis,  or  under- 
coating,  on  which  the  finishing  lacquer  is  afterward 
placed. — Nashiji  lacquer  [Jap.  nashi,  a pear],  a variety 
of  Japanese  lacquer  sprinkled  with  gold,  in  imitation  of 
the  skin  of  a pear.  Also  called  aventurin  lacquer. — Nuri- 
tate  lacquer  [Jap.  nuri,  lacquer,  -f  tate,  stir],  a pure 
lacquer  to  which  has  been  added  water  which  had  been 
used  with  a whetstone  and  contains  fine  particles  of  the 
stone  in  suspension:  used  on  cheap  ware. — Roiro 
lacquer  [Jap.  ro-iro,  greenish  black],  a variety  of  Jap- 
anese lacquer  of  a pure  black  or  greenish-black  color. — 
Ro-urushi  lacquer  [Jap.  ro,  dark  green,  + urushi , 
lacquer],  a dark-green  varnish  made  by  adding  to  brancli- 
lacquer  a small  proportion  of  tooth-dye,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  rice- vinegar  in  which  iron  filings  have 
been  placed,  and  by  afterward  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  several  days.—  Shunkei  lacquer  [Jap.  Shun-Kei, 
name  of  the  inventor],  a variety  of  Japanese  lacquer  pro- 
duced by  mixing  oil  with  the  sap  of  the  lacquer-tree 
( Rhus  vernicifera).  It  is  of  a yellowish  color  and  needs 
no  polishing.  When  applied  to  furniture,  being  trans- 
parent, it  shows  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood  beneath. — 
Shunuri  lacquer  [Jap.  shu,  vermilion,  + nuri , varnish], 
a Japanese  lacquer  of  a pure  red  color:  same  as  coral 
or  vermilion  lacquer  (which  see,  under  coral). — Shu- 
urushi  lacquer  [Jap.  shu,  vermilion,  red,  + urushi, 
lacquer],  a red  lacquer  which  requires  no  final  polish- 
ing. See  shunuri  'klacquer . — Su-chau  lacquer  [named 
from  a city  in  China],  a red  cinnabar  lacquer  with 
carved  decoration,  made  in  China. — Tsugaru  lacquer 
[Jap.  Tsugaru,  name  of  a district  in  the  province  of 
Mutsu],  a variety  of  Japanese  lacquer  with  marbled  or 
veined  effects  in  various  colors.— Tsul-koku  lacquer. 
See  Tsui-shu  lacquer , under  lacquer.— Yeda-urushi 
lacquer  [Jap.  yeda,  branch],  varnish  obtained  from  the 
branches  of  the  lacquer-tree ; branch-lacquer.  See  seshime 
lacquer , under  lacquer. 

lacrymal.  I.  a. — Lacrymal  bay,  the  recess  at  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye. — Lacrymal  groove.  See 
★groove.— Lacrymal  passages,  all  the  parts  traversed 
by  the  tears  from  the  lacrymal  gland  to  the  opening  of  the 
duct  in  each  nasal  fossa. 

II.  V.  4.  In  ichth. : (a)  A bone  lateral  to  the 
ethmoid  in  fishes,  the  prefrontal : not  homol- 
ogous with  the  bone  called  ‘lacrymal’  by 
Parker.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Pish  Skele- 
ton, p.  509.  (6)  A bone  in  front  of  the  eye  in 

fishes,  part  of  the  suborbital  ring ; the  pre- 
orbital : not  homologous  with  the  bone  called 
‘ lacrymal’ by  Geofifroy.  Starks,  Synonymy  of 
the  Pish  Skeleton,  p.  520. 

lacrymist,  lachrymist  (lak'ri-mist),  n.  [L. 
lacryma,  tear,  + -ist. J One  who  weeps  easily 
or  constantly. 

lacrymomaiar,  lachrymomalar  (lak,7ri-mo- 
ma'lar),  a.  Relating  to  the  lacrymal  and 
malar  bones:  as,  the  lacrymomaiar  articulation. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  I.  139. 

Lacrymonasal  pillar  or  process,  a slender  splint  of  bone 
projecting  forward  and  downward  from  the  lacrymal  into 
the  nasal  vacuity  in  the  skull  of  the  Rhea. — Lacrymo- 
nasal vacuity.  See  -kvacuity. 

lacrymosal,  lachrymosal  (lak-ri-mo'sal),  a. 
Same  as  lacrymose. 

lacrymosity,  lachrymosity  (lak-ri-mos'i-ti), 
n.  [ lacrymose  + -ity.]  The  condition  of 
tearfulness;  the  quality  of  causing  tears. 

lacrymous,  lachrymous  (lak'ri-mus),  n. 
Same  as  lacrymose. 

lac  sulphuris  (lak  sul'fu-ris).  [NL.,  ‘milk 
of  sulphur.’]  In  chem.,  an  old  name  for  sul- 
phur precipitated  at  common  temperature  by 
an  acid  from  the  solution  in  water  of  an  alka- 
line or  calcic  sulphid:  a white,  not  yellow, 
powder. 

lactacidine  (lak-tas'i-din),  n.  [lact-ic  + acid 
+ -ine'A]  The  trade-name  for  a mixture  of 
lactic  and  salicylic  acids  used  as  a food-pre- 
servative. 

lactagogue  (lak ' ta  - gog),  n.  [L.  lac  (lact-), 
milk,  + Gr.  aytoyi Sf,  < ayeiv,  lead.]  Same  as 
galactagogue. 

lactalbumin  (lak-tal-bu'min), re.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + E.  albumin .]  An  albuminous  sub- 
stance resembling  serum  albumin  which  is 
found  in  milk. 

lactam  (lak'tam),  n.  [L.  lac  {lact-),  milk,  + 
E.  am{monia ).]  The  name  of  a class  of 
organic  compounds  containing  the  group 

HNCH2CH2CHgOO 

or  HNCHgCEIgCHoOHgCO. 

They  are  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water 
from  y-  or  d-amino  acids  respectively,  the  re- 
action being  characteristic  of  these  two 
classes  of  compounds.  They  are  simple  cyclic- 
acid  amides. 

lactamic  (lak  - tam  ' ik),  a.  [ lactam  + - ic .] 
Noting  an  acid,  a-aminopropionic  acid,  CHo.- 
CHNHg.COOH,  or  alanin. 

Lactaria  (lak-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1797), 
< fern,  of  L.  lactarius,  milky:  see  lactary.]  A 
genus  of  fungi  of  the  family  Agaricacese.  They 
have  the  hymenophore  continuous  with  the  stem,  and  the 
pileus  usually  depressed  at  the  center.  When  broken  the 


lactopepsin 

gills  and  flesh  exude  a variously  colored  milky  juice, 
whence  the  name.  The  species  are  numerous  and  some 
are  edible.  Also  written  Lactarius. 

lactaric  (lak-tar'ik),  a.  [Lactar{ius ) + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  C15- 
H30O2,  contained  in  the  mushroom  Lactarius 
piperatus.  It  crystallizes  in  small  needles  and 
melts  at  69.5-70°  C. 

lactarium  (lak-ta'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  Lactaria  (-a). 

[NL.,  neut.  of  L.  lactarius , a . ] Same  as  lactary. 
lactase  (lak'tas),  n.  [L.  lac  {lact-),  milk,  + 
-ase.]  A ferment  which  inverts  lactose  to 
dextrose  and  galactose. 

lactatic  (lak-tat'ik),  a.  and  re.  [ lactate  + -ic.] 
I.  a.  Promoting  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
breast. 

II.  n.  A galactagogue. 

lactational  (lak-ta'shon-al),  a.  [ lactation  + 
-al1.]  Relating  to  the  period  of  lactation. 
Med.  Record,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  337. 
lactescency  (lak-tes'en-si),  re.  Same  as  lac- 

tescence. 

lactification  (lak-ti-fi-ka'shon),  re.  [L.  lac 
{lact-),  milk,  + -ficatio{n-),  i -ficare , < facere, 
make.]  The  production  of  lactic  acid  in  milk 
and_  other  fluids  by  the  lactic-acid  bacteria, 
lactifluous  (lak-tif'lo-us),  a.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + fluere,  flow,  + -ores.]  Yielding  a 
thick  milky  juice;  flowing  with  milk, 
lactiformt  (lak'ti-form),  a.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + forma,  form.]  Like  milk, 
lactigenous  (lak-tij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + -genus,  -producing.]  Having  the 
properties  of  a galactagogue. 
lactim  (lak'tim),  n.  [lact(am)  + - im .]  The 
name  of  a class  of  organic  compounds  con- 
taining the  group  -C(OH):N-.  It  is  a tau- 
tomeric and,  occasionally,  isomeric  form  of 
the  lactam  radical. 

lactimide  (lak-tl'mid),  re.  [ lact-ic  + imide.] 
A colorless  neutral  compound,  CH3CH- 

<^jj(*(zq>CHCH3,  prepared  by  heating  a-ami- 
nopropionic acid  in  a current  of  hydrochlo- 
ric-acid gas.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or 
plates,  melts  at  275°  C.,  and  sublimes, 
lactite  (lak'tit),  re.  [L.  lac  (lact-),  milk,  + 
-ffc2.  | The  trade-name  of  a substitute  for  bone 
or  celluloid,  prepared  by  gelatinizing  casein 
with  borax  solution  and  treating  the  product 
with  acetic  acid  and  lead  acetate  and  dry- 
ing it  under  pressure. 

lactivorous  (lak-tiv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + vorare,  feed  upon.]  Feeding  on  milk, 
lactoalbumin  (lak'/to-al-bu'min),  re.  Same  as 

Mactalbumin. 

lactobutyrometer,  Marchand’s  lactobuty- 

rometer,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  butter-fat  in  milk.  It  depends  upon  the  solubility 
of  the  fat  in  ether  and  the  formation  of  a layer  of 
liquid  fat  at  40°  C.  when  the  ether  is  shaken  with  al- 
cohol of  86-90  per  cent.  The  volume  of  the  layer  of 
fat  is  measured  by  a scale,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
same  in  the  milk  is  obtained  by  a simple  calculation. 

lactocaramel  (lak-to-kar'a-mel),  re.  [lact-ic 
+ caramel.]  Caramelized  lactose, 
lactocholine  (lak-to-kol'in),  re.  [lact-ic  + 
choline.]  A compound  of  choline  and  ethyli- 
dene  lactic  acid. 

lactochrome  (lak'to-krom),  re.  [L.  lac  {lact-), 
milk,  + Gr.  xpupa,  color.]  In  cihem.,  a name 
given  by  Blyth  to  a nitrogenous  substance 
of  an  orange  color,  obtained  in  very  small 
quantity  from  the  whey  of  milk  after  casein 
and  albumin  had  been  removed,  and  believed 
by  him  to  be  the  source  of  the  yellow  color 
of  milk  and  of  butter. 

lactoglobulin  (lak-to-glob'u-lin),  re.  [L.  lac 
{lact-),  milk,  -I-  E.  globulin.]  A globulin 
found  in  milk. 

lactol  (lak'tol),  re.  [lact-ic  + -ol.]  A color 
less,  tasteless  compound,  the  lactic-acid  ester 
of  /3-naphthol:  an  intestinal  antiseptic, 
lactolase  (lak'to-las),  re.  [lactol  + -ase.]  A 
ferment  of  vegetable  origin  which  supposedly 
causes  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  during 
anaerobic  fermentation, 
lactometric  (lak-to-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a lactometer  or  to  the  measure- 
ments and  tests  of  a lactometer.  Sadtler, 
Handbook  of  Indust.  Chem.,  p.  265. 
lactonic  (lak-ton'ik),  a.  [lactone  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  a lactone. — Lactonic  acid.  Same  as 
kgalactonic  add. 

lactopepsin  (lak-to-pep'sin),  re.  [lacto{se)  + 
pepsin.]  A solution  containing  various  di- 
gestive ferments  and  lactose:  a commercial 
preparation. 


lactophen 

lactophen  (lak' to-fen),  n.  [lact(ic)  + phen(yl) .] 
Same  as  *lactophenine. 

lactophenine  (lak-to-fen'in),  «.  [ lactophen  + 

-ine2.]  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 

C2H66c6H4NHCOCHOHCH3,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a febrifuge  and  soporific. 

Lactophrys  (lak  to-fris),m.  [NL.,  < *lact(oria), 
a milk-cow  (<  L.  lac  ( lact -),  milk),  + Gr.  o<j>pvg, 
eyebrow.  The  allusion  is  to  the  projecting 
horns  of  L.  tricornis.]  A subgenus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Ostraciidee , most  of  them  found, 
in  American  waters. 

lactopicrin  (lak-to-pik'rin),  n.  [L.  lact(uca), 
lettuce,  4-  E.  pterin .]  An  amorphous,  bitter 
substance,  one  of  the  active  principles  of 
Canadian  lettuce,  Lactuca  Canadensis. 
lactoproteid  (lak-to-pro'te-id),  n.  [lact-ic  + 
proteid .]  Any  one  of  the  albumins  which 

occur  in  milk. 

lactoprotein  (lak-to-pro'te-in),  n.  Same  as 
Mactoproteid. 

Lactoridaceae  (lak^to-ri-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1887),  < Lactoris  ( Lactorid -)  + -ace*.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous 
plants  of  the  order  Ranales , containing  the 
single,  monotypio  genus  * Lactoris  (which  see), 
lactoridaceous  <lak//to-ri-da'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant-family  Lactoridaceee. 
Lactoris  (lak-to'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Philippi,  1865), 
< L.  lactoris,  the  Latin  name  of  some  unidenti- 
fied plant.]  A genus  of  plants  constituting 
the  family  Lactoridaceee.  It  consists  of  a single 
species,  L.  Fernandeziana,  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, a low,  diffusely  branching  shrub  with  smooth, 
obovate,  entire,  stipulate  leaves,  the  short-pedicelled,  in- 
conspicuous flowers  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  in  small  leafy  axillary  racemes.  The  perianth  segments 
are  three,  calyx-like ; the  stamens  six,  in  two  series; 
the  carpels  three,  only  slightly  united  with  each  other. 

lactosazone  (lak-tos-az'ou),  n.  [lact(ose)  + 
ar.o-  4-  -one.]  A yellow  compound,  C24H32O9 
N4,  prepared  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine 
on  lactose.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and 
melts  at  200°  C.  Also  called  lactose-osazone. 
lactose  ope,  n. — Feser’s  lactoscope,  an  apparatus 
for  determining  the  quality  of  milk.  A known  volume  of 
milk  is  diluted  with  a measured  volume  of  water  until 
the  graduations  on  a central  white  staff  become  visible. 
The  extent  of  dilution  determines  the  value  of  the  milk. 

lactose-osazone  (lak't6s-6s-az,/on),  n.  Same 
as  *lactosazone. 

lactoserum  (lak-to-se'rum),  n. ; pi.  lactosera 
(_r9')*  [L.  lac  (lact-),'  milk,  4-  NL.  serum.']  A 

serum,  obtained  by  immunization  with  milk, 
which  contains  preeipitins  (coagulins)  corre- 
sponding to  all  the  albumins  of  the  milk  and 
some  related  albumins  of  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

lactosin  (lak'to-sin),  n.  [lactose  + -in2.]  A 
colorless,  dextrorotatory,  non-reducing  com- 
pound, C36He2031. H20,  found  in  the  root  of 
Silenacese.  It  forms  small  lustrous  crystals 
which  give  off  water  at  110°  C. 
lactothermometer  (lak,/to-ther-mom,e-ter),  11. 
[L.  lac  (lact-),  milk,  + 6.  thermometer .]  A 
small  thermometer  inclosed  in  a glass  tube 
and  used  in  testing  milk, 
lactotoxin  (lak-to-tok'sin),  n.  [L.  lac  (lact-), 
milk,  + Gr.  to^(mov),  poison,  4-  -in2.]  A 
ptomaine  found  in  milk : supposedly  the  same 
as  the  tyrotoxicon  of  cheese, 
lactoviscometer  (lak  “ to  - vis  -kom ' e - ter)  n. 
[L.  lac  (lact-),  milk,  4-  viscus , viscus,  + 
metrum,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  quality  and  composition  of  milk  by 
its  rate  of  flow  through  a capillary  tube.  Sci. 
Amer.  Sup.,  Nov.  7,  1903,  p.  21285. 
lactucerin  (lak-tu'se-rin),  n.  [L.  lactuca, 
lettuce,  4-  -er  4-  -in2"]  1.  The  dried  milky 

juice  of  the  European  lettuce,  Lactuca  virosa. 
It  consists  of  a mixture  of  a-  and  /3-lactueerol 
acetates  and  has  the  formula  C20H32O2.— 
2.  A colorless  dextrorotatory  compound, 
^28^44^2  (?),  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
European  lettuce.  It  crystallizes  in  micro- 
scopic needles  and  melts  at  210°  C.  Also 
called  lactucon. 

lactucerol  (lak-tu'se-rol),  n.  [lactucer-in  4- 
-ol.]  A bitter,  colorless,  dextrorotatory  com- 
pound, (C18H30O.H2O)2,  obtained  from  the 
dried  juice  of  the  European  lettuce,  Lactuca 
virosa.  It  exists  in  two  modifications  termed  a-  and  (S- 
lactucerol.  The  fonner  crystallizes  in  long,  silky,  lus- 
trous needles,  melts  at  166-18r  C.,  and  may  be  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid ; the  latter  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  long  needles  with  a silvery  luster,  from 
alcohol  as  a gelatinous  mass. 

Lactucic  acid,  (a)  A bitter,  acrid,  brownish-green, 
amorphous  compound  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Lactuca 
Canadensis.  ( b ) A light-yellow  crystalline  compound, 


tkpHnsthl  CO,  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  lactcuarium.  It  gives  a wine-red  color  with 
alkalis. 

lactucin  (lak-tu'sin),  n.  [L.  lactuca,  lettuce, 
4-  -in2.]  A colorless  compound,  04011430x3  or 
C22H2607  or  C22H280g,  obtained  from  the 
dried  juice  of  the  common  lettuce,  Lactuca 
sativa  and  L.  sagittata.  It  crystallizes  in 
pearly  scales. 

lactucol  (lak-tu'kol),  n.  [L.  lactuca,  lettuce, 
4-  -ol.]  A colorless  dextrorotatory  compound, 
c13h2qO,  prepared  by  fusing  lactucerin  with 
potassium  hydroxid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
melting  at  162°  C. 

lactucon  (lak-tu(kon),  n.  Same  as  Mactucerin. 

lactucone  (lak-tu'kon),  n.  Incorrect  for  *lac- 
tucon. 

lactucopicrin  (lak-tu-ko-pik'rin),  n.  [L.  lac- 
tuca, lettuce,  4-  E.  picrin.]  An  amorphous 
hitter  principle,  not  well  known,  said  to  be 
contained  in  lactucarium. 

lactumen  (lak-tu'men),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lac 
(lact-),  milk.]  Same  as  milk-blotch. 

lacturamic  (lak-tfi-ram'ik),  a.  [ lact-ic  4-  ur-ea 
4-  am(ine)  + -ic.]  Derived  from  lactic  acid 
and  urea. — Lacturamic  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
NH2CONHCH(CH3)COOH,  prepared  by  boiling  lactyl 
urea  with  barium-hydroxid  solution  ; urein-2-propanoic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms  and  melts 
at  155°  C. 

lactyl  (lak'til),  n.  [L.  lac  (lact-),  milk,  4- 
-yl.]  A lactic-acid  radical  : as,  lactyl  chlorid, 
CH3.CHCl.CO.Cl. 

lacunary,  a.  2.  Consisting  of  lacunes,  as,  for 
the  most  part,  the  circulatory  system  in  Mol- 
lusca. 

lacuscular  (la-kus'ku-lar),  a.  [L.  lacusculus, 
a small  lake  (dim.  oi"lacus,  lake,  pool),  4- 
-ar3.]  Relating  to  or  inhabiting  small  pools. 

Lacustrine  age  or  period.  See  *age  1. 

ladder,  n.  3.  A senes  of  buckets  for  dredging 
and  filling  which  are  carried  up  and  down  an 
incline  ; a bucket-conveyer. — 4.  In  railroads, 
a track  which  connects  by  switches  the  ends 
of  a series  of  parallel  tracks  and  is  used  in 
sorting  cars  in  a drill-yard.  See  * drill-yard . 


-—Adjustable  ladder,  a ladder  used  in  gymnasiums  for 
exercising,  so  swung  on  supports  that  it  may  be  placed  in 
an  upright,  horizontal,  or  slanting  position,  and  may  hang 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. — Indian  ladder,  a 
ladder  having  a single  pole  with  steps  or  footholds  on  the 
sides  ; a tree-ladder  : so  called  because,  as  used  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  southwestern  United  States,  it  is  formed  from  a 
tree-stem  by  lopping  off  the  branches  a few  inches  from  the 
stem.  A firemen’s  scaling-ladder  is  essentially  an  Indian 
or  tree-ladder.  See  ladder,  1.— Pneumatic  extension 
ladder.  Same  as  aerial  struck. — Rope  ladder.  See 
rope i,  n.— Telescopic  aerial  ladder.  Same  as  aerial 
•ktruck. 

ladder-back  (lad'er-bak),  n.  A chair-back 
which  is  made  of  horizontal  slats  passing  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

ladder-beetle  (lad'er-be'  tl),  n.  An  American 
chrysomelid  beetle,  Calligrapha  scalaris,  which 
feeds  on  elm,  alder,  and  willow.  It  is  yel- 
lowish-white in  color,  with  ladder-shaped 
dark  markings.  Also  linden  leaf-beetle. 
ladder-cell  (lad'er-sel),  ».  A scalariform  cell. 
See  scalariform,  1 (b),  and  scalariform  vessels, 
under  scalariform. 

ladder-hook  (lad'er-huk),  n.  A double  hook, 
with  a set-screw,  used  to  hold  a ladder  iu  place 
on  a roof  or  against  a building, 
laddering  (lad'er-ing),  n.  [ ladder  4-  -ing1.]  A 
narrow  insertion  of  lace  or  muslin  used!  in 
dressmaking,  consisting  of  alternate  bars  and 
open  spaces,  somewhat  resembling  a ladder. 
Ribbons  may  be  run  in  and  out  through  these 
for  ornament.  Also  called  beading. 
ladder-point  (lad'er-point),  n.  Akind  of  stitch 
resembling  ladder-stitch, 
ladder-tape  (lad'er-tap),  n.  A woven  tape 
consisting  of  two  long  pieces  connected  by 
short  ones,  something  like  the  crosspieces  of  a 
ladder:  used  for  making  Venetian  blinds, 
ladder-track  (lad'er-trak),  n.  See  *drill-yard. 
ladia  (la-di-a/),  n.  [Also  lodia,  lodja,  etc. ; < 
Russ,  ladiya,  ladiyd,  also  lodiyd,  lodiyd,  a 
decked  boat  with  a mast.]  Same  as  Modja. 
la-di-da  (lS-di-da'),  a.  and  n.  [Also  extended 
Hadidady,  spelled  lardy-dardy ; syllables  sug- 
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gestive  of  a languid  or  mincing  speech  or 
manner.]  I.  a.  Languidly  genteel  in  speech 
or  manner:  foppishly  affected. 

II.  n.  A languidly  genteel  person ; an  af- 
fected fop  or ‘swell.’  [Colloq.] 
la-di-da  (la-di-da'),  v.  i.  [Also  extended  lardy- 
dardy  ; < la-di-da,  a.]  To  act  in  a languidly 
genteel  manner ; pose  as  a ‘ swell.’ 

I like  to  la-di-da  with  the  ladies, 

For  that  is  the  style  that  suits 
The  noble  name  and  glorious  fame 
Of  Captain  de  Wellington  Boots. 

Stirling  Coyne,  The  Widow  Hunt,  quoted  in  N.  & Q.,  9th 

[ser.,  VIII.  19. 

Ladinian  stage.  See  *stage. 
ladle,  n,  5.  A burglial  duty  charged  on  grain, 
meal,  and  flour  brought  to  market  for  sale ; the 
proceeds  obtained  from  that  duty:  from  the 
dish  or  vessel  used  to  measure  the  grain  or 
meal.  Jamieson . Scottish  Diet.,  Sup.  [Scotch.] 
— Safety-ladle,  a foundry-ladle  which  is  tipped  by  means 
of  a worm,  thus  facilitating  the  steady  ami  safe  pouring 
of  the  metal.  Only  large  ladles  are  thus  equipped, 
ladling  (la'dling),  n.  Same  as  lading , n.,  3. 
ladling-hole  (la'dling-hol),  n.  Same  as  lading- 
hole. 

Lad’p.  A contraction  of  Ladyship. 
ladrone,  n.  2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  among 
American  soldiers,  a hostile  Filipino  soldier 
or  * insurgent/ 

Thus  we  not  only  get  ladrone  as  a substitute  for  “ in- 
surgent,” which  in  turn  is  a substitute  for  “the  enemy,” 
or  “the Filipino  forces,”  but  “ladronism  ” appears  in  the 
news  dispatches  as  a harmless  equivalent  for  resistance  to 
an  armed  invader. 

Springfield  Republican,  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

[April  4,  1903. 

ladronism  (la-dron'izm),  n.  [ ladrone  + -ism.] 
The  character  or  conduct  of  a ladrone  or  rob- 
ber. See  extract  under  *ladrone , 2. 

Ladronism  reached  its  maximum  early  last  spring, 
when  a dozen  provinces,  some  of  them  near  Manila,  were 
infested  with  them.  ...  At  present  there  are  scarcely  any 
ladrones  left,  only  a few  in  Albay  Province,  in  southern 
Luzon,  where  they  have  not  been  pursued  with  as  much 
vigor  as  elsewhere,  but  recent  advices  indicate  that  the 
constabulary  have  since  destroyed  their  bands. 

Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  March,  1904,  p.  111. 
lady,  n.  10.  In  astrol.,  a term  designating  the 
planet  Venus  whenin  the  circumstances  under 
which,  if  a masculine  planet,  she  would  be 
termed  lord:  as,  lady  of  the  ascendant.— Lady 

altar,  the  altar  in  a Lady  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. — Lady  in  waiting,  a lady  who  is  in  attendance 
upon  a queen.  Seem  aid  of  honor  (a). — Lady’s  cloth.  See 
•kcloth. — Lady’s  friend.  See  friend . — Lady’s  look- 
ing-glass. Same  as  Venus’s  looking-glass  (which  see, 
under  Venus). 

ladybird,  n — Ashy-gray  ladybird,  a coccinellid 
beetle,  Cycloneda  abdominalis,  of  ashy-gray  color,  orna- 
mented with  seven  black  spots  on  the  thorax  and  eight  on 
each  wing-cover.  It  is  often  found  in  abundance  upon 
orange-trees,  where  its  larva?  prey  upon  plant-lice  and 
oung  scale-insects.— Bean  ladybird.  Same  as  ★ftean- 
eetle  (which  see). — Blood-red  ladybird,  an  American 
coccinellid  beetle,  Cycloneda  sanguinea,  with  blood-red 
elytra  and  a black  thorax  spotted  with  orange.— Boreal 
ladybird,  an  American  coccinellid  beetle,  Epilachna 
borealis,  of  phytophagous  habits.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
of  cucumber,  melon,  and  other  cucurbitaceous  plants.— 
Cactus  ladybird,  an  American  coccinellid  beetle, 
Chilocorus  cacti,  occurring  commonly  in  the  southwestern 
United  States,  where  it  feeds  on  scale-insects. — Comely 


Cactus  Ladybird  (.Chilocorus  cacti), 
a,  beetle;  b,  pupa;  c,  larva.  Enlarged. 


ladybird,  an  American  coccinellid  beetle,  Coccinella 
venusta,  pink  in  color  and  marked  with  lOlaige  black  spots. 
— Convergent  ladybird,  an  American  coccinellid 
beetle,  Uippodamia  convergent,  of  wide  distribution  ; a 


Convergent  Ladybird  ( Hipf>odamia  convergens ). 
a,  adult;  b,  pupa;  c,  larva:  all  enlarged. 
(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


noted  enemy  of  injurious  plant-lice.— Eyed  ladybird,  an 
American  coccinellid  beetle,  Cycloneda  oculat a,  occurring 
in  the  Southern  States,  California,  and  Mexico.— Five- 
spotted  ladybird,  an  American  coccinellid  beetle,  Coe- 
cinella  quinquenotata. — Herbivorous  ladybird,  any 
species  oi  the  coccinellid  genus  Epilachna,  all  of  which, 
in  both  larval  and  adult  stages,  are  phytophagous  and  not 
carnivorous  ; specifically,  in  the  eastern  United  States,  the 
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squash  -kladybird  (which  see). — ^Tine-spotted  lady- 
bird, Coccinella  novemnotata,  a brick-red  species  with  9 
black  spots.—  Painted  ladybird, 

Harrnonia  picta,  straw-yellow 
marked  with  black. — Plain  lady- 
bird, Cycloneda  sanguinea,  light 
red  without  elytral  markings. — 

Squash  ladybird,  Epilachna  bore- 
alis, a phytophagous  species  whose 
larvjse  feed  on  the  leaves  of  squash 
and  other  cucurbits. — Thirteen- 
spotted  ladybird,  Hippodamia 
tredecimpunctata,  brick-red  with 
13  black  spots.— Twice-stabbed 
ladybird,  Chilocorus  bivulnerus, 
black  with  two  red  spots. — Two- 
spotted  ladybird,  Adalia  bipunc - Two  and  a half  times 
tata,  red  with  one  black  spot  on  natural  size, 

each  wing-cover. 


Nine-spotted  Ladybird 
{Coccinella  novem- 
notata). 


Two-spotted  Ladybird  ( Adalia  bipunc  tata). 
a,  larva;  b,  pupa;  c,  adult;  d,  antenna  of  same:  all  enlarged. 
(Marlatt,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


ladybug,  n— Australian  ladybug,  specifically,  in 
Calif omia,  Vedalia  ( Novius ) cardinalis,  an  Australian 


Australian  Ladybug  ( Vedalia  ( Novius ) cardinalis). 
a,  ladybug  larvae  feeding  on  female  and  egg-sac  of  fluted  scale; 
b , pupa  ; c,  ladybug  ; d,  orange  twigs  showing  scale  andladybugs: 
a,  b,  c,  enlarged ; d,  natural  size. 

(Marlatt,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

coccinellid  beetle  brought  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  kill  off  the  white  or  fluted  scale 
( Icerya  purchasi).  See  -klcerya , with  cut. 

lady-by-the-gate  (la/di-bi-THe-gat'),  «.  The 
soapwort  or  bouncing-bet,  Saponaria  offici- 
nalis. 

lady-crab,  n.  2.  (a)  See  crab1,  1.  (b)  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  Portunus  puber. 
ladyfish,  n.  4.  A trachinoid  fish,  Sillago 
dotnina,  found  iu  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  gen- 
erally throughout  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 
— 5.  The  ten-pounder. — 6.  A mermaid.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

“ A judge  of  mermaids,  he  will  find 
Our  ladyfish  of  every  kind 
Inspection  w'ill  repay.” 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  ‘Bab  Ballads,’  Captain  and  the  Mermaids. 

ladyish  (la'di-ish),  a.  Somewhat  like  a lady ; 
having  the  airs  of  a fashionable  lady.  JV.  E.  D. 
ladyism  (la'di-izm),  71.  The  condition  and 
manners  of  an  affected  “fine  lady.”  N.E.D. 
ladykind  (la'di-klnd),  n.  The  women  of  a 
family  or  party.  Compare  womankind.  Scott. 
lady-laurel  (la'di-lfi/rel),  n.  See  Maurel. 
Lady-mass  (la'di-mas),  n.  A mass  said  spe- 
cifically in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
lady-pea  (la'di-pe),  n.  See  *pea1. 
Lady-quarter  (bl'di-kwar"ter),  n.  In  Eng- 
land, the  quarter  of  the  year  in  which  Lady- 
day  occurs. 

lady’s-laces  (la'diz-la/sez),  n.  The  ribbon- 
grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea.  Also  called 
bride’  s-laces. 

lady’s-lint  (la'diz-lint),  n.  The  greater  stitch- 
wort,  Alsine  Holostea. 

lady’s-milk  (la/diz-milk),  n.  The  milk-thistle, 
Mariana  Mariana.  Also  called  Virgin  Mary’s 
thistle. 

lady’s-needlework  (la'diz  -ne'dl- werk),  n. 
The  hedge-parsley,  ToriUs  Anihriscus. 


lady’s-nightcap  (la  ' diz  -nit'kap),  n.  The 
hedge-bindweed,  Convolvulus  sepium. 
lady's-paintbrush  (la'diz-pant//brush),  n.  See 
*Emilia. 

lady’s-pocket  (la'diz-pok,/et),  n.  The  spotted 
touch-me-not,  Impatiens  biflora : so  called 
from  the  saccate  sepal  of  the  flower, 
lady’s-purse  (la'diz-pers),  n.  The  shepherd’s- 
purse,  Bursa  Bursa-paszoris. 
lady’s-shoes-and-stockings  (la'diz-shoz//and- 
stoV'ingz),  n.  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil,  Lotus 
corniculatus.  Also  called  shoes-and-stockings. 
lady’s-thimble  (la'diz-thim,/bl),  n.  The  hare- 
bell or  bluebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  foxglove. 
Laekenian  sands.  See  *sa7id1. 

Lseliorchis  (le-li-6r'kis),  71.  [NL.  (Wight, 
1905),  < Lselia,  an  untenable  name  for  the 
genus,  + Orchis .]  A genus  of  monocotyledo- 
nous  plants  of  the  family  Orchidacese.  See 
Lselia. 

leemoparalysis  (le^mo-pa-ral'i-sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Imfiic,  throat,  + wapdXvaiy,  paralysis.] 
Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  or  esophagus. 

lsemoscirrhus  (le-mo-sir'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
\ai\i6q,  throat,  + osippo c,  a tumor.]  Cancer  of 
the  gullet. 

lsemostenosis  (le//mo-ste-n6'sis),  n.  [NL., 
Gr.  Tuupog,  throat,  4*  orevaoiy,  narrowing.] 
Temporary  or  permanent  constriction  of  the 
esophagus. 

Laennec’s  cirrhosis.  See  * cirrhosis . 
lseotropism  (le-ot'ro-pizm),  7i.  [Iseotrop-ic  + 
-ism.)  The  state  of  being  lseotropic. 
lassio  enormis  (le'sio  e -nor 'mis).  [L.,  ‘ex- 
cessive injury.’]  Iu  civil  law,  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  one  party  to  a contract  who  has 
suffered  a loss  of  more  than  one  half  the  value 
of  the  contract  by  reason  of  the  fraud  or  over- 
reach] ng  conduct  of  the  other  party. 
Laestadia  (le-sta'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  for 
Lars  Levi  Laestadius,  a clergyman  and  botanist 
of  Lapland.]  An  untenable  generic  name  for 
Guignardia,  still  much  used. 
lsetic(le'tik),  a.  [LL.  Iseticus,  < leetus,  a foreign 
bondman,  appar.  from  the  OTeut.  term  repre- 
sented by  AS.  Iset,  in  a similar  sense.]  Per- 
taining to  the  lseti,  foreign  cultivators  of  the 
soil  during  the  later  Roman  Empire,  who  paid 
tribute  for  their  land, 
laetificant,  a.  See  *letificant. 

Lafayette  group.  See  *group1. 
lag1,  7i.  6.  A term  of  hard  labor  or  transpor- 

tation. [Australia.] — 7.  In  elect.,  the  dis- 
placement of  phase  of  an  electric  wave  back, 
or  behind  (in  time),  to  another  electric  wave : 
used  mainly  with  regard  to  alternating-current 
circuits. — 8.  See  lagging  of  the  tides,  under 
lagging. — Angle  of  lag.  (a)  In  elect.,  the  angular  dis- 
placement by  which  an  alternating  current  follows  tile 
electromotive  force.  This  lag  occurs  in  alternating-cur- 
rent electrical  circuits  when  there  is  inductance  at  any 
point  in  the  line,  (b)  The  angle  corresponding  to  the  lag 
of  the  tides ; the  hour-angle  between  the  lunar  transit 
and  the  flood-tide;  the  shifting  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
system  from  a symmetrical  distribution  about  the  noon 
meridian  into  the  observed  eccentric  position. — Lag  of 
brushes,  in  elect.,  the  backward  shift  of  brushes  on  the 
commutator  of  an  electric  machine. — Magnetic  lag. 
See  magnetic  'khysteresis . 

lag-angle  (lag'ang"gl),  n.  See  angle  of  *lag. 
Laganidse  (la-gan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Laga- 
7i win  + -idee.)  A family  of  irregular  eelii- 
noids,  of  the  order  Gnathostomata,  typified  by 
the  genus  Laganu7n. 

Laganium  (la-ga'ni-um),  n.  Same  as  *Laga- 
num. 

Laganum  (lag'a-num),  7i.  [NL.  (Gray,  1855), 

< Gr.  "Kdyavov , a broad  cake  of  meal  and  oil.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Laganidse.  Also  Laganium. 

lagarto,  n.  2.  A common  name  of  two  differ- 
ent fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Synodontidse, 
both  of  the  Atlantic. 

lag-barrel  (lag^ar^el),  n.  An  octagonal  barrel, 
or  bar,  having  an  intermittent  rotary  motion 
for  the  pattern-chain  of  a dobby-loom. 
lag-bolt  (lag'bolt),  n.  Same  as  lag-screw,  1 
and  2. 

laggardism  (lag'ard-izm),  n.  [ laggard  + -ism.) 
Sluggishness;  the  characteristic  of  hanging 
back;  lagging. 

laggardly  (lag'ard-li),  adv.  Loiteringly;  laz- 
ily; sluggishly." 

lagger1,  n.  2.  Same  as  lag1,  «.,  5. 
lagger3  (lag'er),  n.  A sailor, 
lagging,  n.  4.  ( b ) A covering  for  the  face 
of  a pulley,  designed  to  increase  its  effective 
diameter  or  to  augment  the  adhesion  of  the 
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belt.—  5.  Same  as  Magi,  Wt)  7. — 6.  Naut.,  the 
part  of  a barrel-stave  beyond  the  head. 
Also  spelled  laggin. 

lag-last  (lag'last),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  who 
hangs  back;  a loiterer;  one  who  falls  behind. 

II.  a.  Lingering ; hanging  back  ; lagging, 
lagna  (lag'na),  71.  [Skt.  lagna.  Hind,  lagan, 
point  of  intersection,  point  where  the  sun  and 
the  planets  rise,  pp.  of  <flag,  adhere  to, 
pierce,  touch,  etc.]  The  point  on  the  ecliptic 
which  is  rising  at  any  given  moment.  Geog. 
Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  703. 

Lagoa,  71.  2.  [I.  0.]  A moth  of  this  genns. 

— Waved  lagoa,  an  American  megalopygid  moth,  Lagoa 
crispata,  yellowish  in  color,  with  wavy  lines  running 
from  near  the  base  to  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Its  larvie 
feed  on  the  plum,  apple,  blackberry,  and  other  trees  and 
plants. 

Lagochila  (lag-o-ki'la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  \ayL >g, 
hare,  + lip.]  A genus  of  fishes  belong- 

ing to  the  family  Catostomidse,  the  suckers, 
found  iu  the  Mississippi  valley, 
lagomorph  (lag'o-mfirf),  n.  Any  member  of 
the  Lagomorpha,  a superfamily  of  rodents  con- 
taining the  hares  and  pikas. 

No  sufficiently  primitive  stages  of  the  teeth  of  either  the 
Histricomorphs  or  the  Lagomorphe  have  to  my  knowledge 
as  yet  been  found.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Nov.  1903,  p.  367. 

lagomorphous  (lag-o-mor'fus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Lagomorpha-.  same  as  lagomor- 
phic. 

lagophthalmyt  (lag-of-thal'mi),  n.  Same  as 
lagophthalmia. 

lagopous  (la-gjo'pus),  a.  [Gr.  Xaycnrovg,  hare- 
footed (<  layL if,  hare,  + novg,  foot),  + -ous.) 
In  hot.,  soft  and  hairy  like  a hare’s  foot. 
Lagrange  beds.  See  Lafayette  -kgroup. — Lagrange 
disk.  Same  as  interfusion  -kdisk . — Lagrange’s  map- 
projectlon.  See  map-projection,  under  projection. 
lag-ship  (lag'ship),  n.  A transport  used  for 
taking  convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  or  one 
used  as  a prison.  [Cant,  Eng.] 
lag-spike  (lag'spik),  n.  A form  of  spike  in 
which  thepart  that  enters  the  wood  has  a thread 
like  that  of  a wood-screw  or  lag-screw : used 
for  holding  railway-rails  to  the  ties  or  other 
substructure.  The  spike  may  be  driven  into  the  wood 
by  a maul  or  sledge,  but  it  can  be  taken  out  only  by  un- 
screwing.  The  thread  has  a ratchet-tooth  section,  with 
the  long  slope  on  the  advancing  side,  and  the  straight 
radial  helix  opposed  to  motion  toward  the  end  where  the 
head  is.  Also  called  screw  lag-spike. 

laguana  (la-gwa-na'),  n.  [Sp.  la  guandbana,  the 
soursop  (the  fruit),  < guandbano,  the  sour-sop 
tree,  of  Carib  origin.]  In  Guam,  the  sour-sop, 
Anona  muricata.  See  Anona. 
lag-wood  (lag'wud),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
wood  obtained  from  large  branches  of  the  oak 
near  the  head  of  the  tree. 

L.  A.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall. 

laid,  p.  a.  3.  In  embroidery,  stitched  upon  a 
ground.  Gold  and  silver  thread,  and  silk 
cords,  are  frequently  treated  in  this  way. 

On  the  satin  Stuart  bindings  we  find  a prevailing  use 
of  fine  coloured  floss  silks,  . . . and  in  later  times  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  ‘laid'  silver  thread  backgrounds,  metal 
cords,  wires  and  metal  threads  of  numberless  patterns. 

C.  Davenport,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  March,  1904,  p.  268. 
Laid  and  set,  in  plasteHng,  finished  ready  for  paint- 
ing or  papering : said  of  plaster-work  on  lath  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  done  on  solid  masonry. — Laid 
down,  an  expression  used  with  reference  to  British  war- 
vessels  in  connection  with  the  date  of  placing  the  first 
keel-plates  on  the  blocks : as,  the  battleship  was  laid 
down  June  10th,  1906. 

Laille  shales.  See  * shale'1. 
laiose  (ll'os),  n.  [Gr.  Ttaiiy,  left,  + -ose.) 
Same  as  Leo’s  * sugar. 

lair1  (lar),  v.  [lair1,  n.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
or  have  put  in  a lair  or  den. — 2.  To  shelter ; 
hold  as  in  a lair. 

A mountain  seems 
To  dwellers  round  its  bases  but  a heap 
Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm 
And  the  avalanche’s  silent  bolt  holds  back 
Leashed  with  a hair. 

Lowell,  The  Cathedral,  p.  62. 

ii.  ititrans.  1.  To  lie  (on) ; rest  inactively. 

— 2.  To  enter  a lair ; lie  down  (in) ; lurk, 
lairage  (lar'aj),  n.  Space  where  cattle  may 

lie  down  and  rest.  A.  E.  D. 
laissez-aller  (la-sa-za-la'),  n.  [F.,  impv.  of 
laisser,  let ; alter,  go.]  A letting  go ; unre- 
straint : implying  sometimes  a little  too  much 
unconventionality.  Also  laisser -alter . 
laitance  (la-tons'),  n.  [F.,  < lait,  milk.]  The 
milky  washings  from  the  surface  of  concrete 
which  has  recently  been  laid  under  water. 
lake1,  7i — Capillary  lake.  See  ■kcapillary.—  Glacial 
lake,  ft  lake  formed  by  the  damming  of  the  natural  dram- 
age  of  a region  by  a glacier,  which  thus  hinders  the  dis- 


lake 

charge  of  the  water.— Karst  lake.  See  +karst.—  Lake 
country,  a country  abounding  in  lakes ; specifically,  a 
district  in  England  comprising  parts  of  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  See  Lake  School,  un- 
der lakel. — Lake  poet.  See  Lake  School.—  Ox-bOW 
lake,  a crescentic  or  nearly  circular  lake,  occupying  a 
meander  that  has  been  deserted  by  the  river  that  formed 
it. — Relict  lake,  a lake  remaining  on  a land-surface 
from  which  the  sea  has  withdrawn. — Soda  lake,  a saline 
lake  in  which  the  salinity  is  due  to  sodium  carbonate. — 
Walled  lake,  a lake  provided  with  a wall  of  gravel 
and  boulders  which  nearly  or  quite  encircles  it  and  which 
is  heaped  up  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  strand  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ice  when  freezing  in  the  winter.  Walled 
lakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
lake3,  n. — Carmine  lake.  See  ★ carmine . 
lake3  (lak),  v.  [lake2,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  be- 
come laky,  or  like  a lake  (pigment)  in  color. 
See  *laky \ 

In  a case  of  leukaemia,  taking  was  almost  complete  in  a 
short  time.  Med.  Record , June  13,  1903,  p.  953. 

n.  trans.  To  cause  to  resemble  a lake 
(pigment)  in  color ; specifically,  discharge  (the 
hemoglobin)  rapidly  from  the  erythrocytes 
into  the  blood-plasma. 

For  the  preparation  of  hfemoglobin  the  blood  was  col- 
lected in  ammonium  oxalate,  washed,  Inked  with  distilled 
water,  centrifugalized  to  get  rid  of  the  stroma,  treated 
with  25  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol,  upon  the  addition  of 
which  the  crystals  of  oxyhamroglobin  are  deposited  at  0° 
Centigrade.  Science , March  6,  1903,  p.  369. 

lake-basin  (lak'ba//sn),  n.  1.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  a lake.— 2.  The  area  from  which  the 
waters  of  a lake  are  collected, 
lake-bass  (lak'bas),  n.  The  large-mouthed 

black-bass,  Micropterus  salmoides White  lake- 

bass,  Roccus  chrysops,  a serranoid  fish  found  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  southward  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

lake-carp  (lak'karp),  «,  The  carp-sucker  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Carpiodes  thompsoni, 
lake-land  (lak'land),  n.  Same  as  Make  coun- 
try. 

lakelander  (lak'lan-der),  n.  One  who  lives 
in  the  lake-land  or  lake  country  of  England, 
lake-ore  (lak'or),  n.  A peculiar  type  of  brown 
hematite  which  is  deposited  in  certain  Swedish 
lakes  and  possesses  a concretionary  oolitic  or 
pisolitic  texture.  After  being  dredged  or  dug 
the  layer  is  renewed  in  25  or  30  years.  J.  F. 
Kemp,  Ore  Deposits  of  the  U.  S.  (4th  ed.),  p.  92. 
lake-pitch  (lak'pich),  n.  A commercial  name 
of  the  softer,  less  altered,  and  more  valuable 
kind  of  asphalt  obtained  from  the  pitch  lake 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Compare  Mand- 
pitch. 

Laker1,  ».  3.  [Z.  c.]  On  the  Erie  Canal,  a 
large  canal-boat,  one  that  could  be  towed  on 
the  Great  Lakes  with  safety. — 4.  [Z.  c.)  A 
log-driver  whose  work  is  chiefly  on  lakes, 
lake-sheepshead  (lak'sheps"hed),  n.  A fresh- 
water scisenoid  fish,  Aplodinotus  grunniens, 


Lake-sheepshead  ( Aplodinotus  grunniens). 
(From  Bulletin  47.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  southward  to 
Texas.  Also  known  as  drum  or  thunder- 
pumper. 

lake-trout,  n.  3.  A fish,  Galaxias  auratus,  of 
the  family  Galaxidse,  found  in  Tasmania, 
lakism  (lak'izm),  n.  [ lake 1 + -ism.)  Imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  Lake  poets.  See  Lake 
School,  under  lakel. 
lakmoid,  n.  Same  as  lacmoid. 
lakmus,  n.  Same  as  lacmus. 
laky2  (la'ki),  a.  [ lake 3 + -y1.]  Resembling 
a lake  (pigment)  in  color;  laked:  specifically, 
noting  the  change  of  color  of  the  blood  caused 
by  a sudden  discharge  of  hemoglobin  into  the 
blood-plasma  in  consequence  of  destruction  of 
the  erythrocytes. 

la-la  (la-la'),  a.  [Syllables  suggestive  of  lan- 
guor or  weakness  : compare  Ma-di-da.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  tra-la-la,  tra-la,  meaningless 
syllables  used  in  singing.]  So-so;  poor; 
languid.  [Colloq.] 

lall2  (lal),  v.  i.  [Imitative,  like  Gr. /.a/xiv,  speak, 
etc.:  see  lallation.)  To  speak  unintelligibly ; 
speak  childishly.  See  lallation. 
lulling  (lal'ing),  n.  Same  as  lallation. 


laloneurosis  (laFo-nu-ro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  H<Uof, 
talkative,  + vevpov,  nerve,  + -osis.]  A neuro- 
sis which  affects  articulation, 
lalophobia  (lal-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  /IdAof,  talk- 
ative, + -tjtojiia,  < <fioj3eiv,  fear.]  A morbid 
dread  of  speaking. 

laloplegia  (lal-o-ple'ji-a),  v.  [NL.,  Gr.  < /.a- 
Aof,  talkative,  -f  rc/iyyy,  stroke.]  Paralysis  of 
the  muscles  which  take  part  in  articulation. 
Lam.  An  abbreviation  of  Lamentations. 
lama4  (la'ma),  n.  [Samoan  lama  = Tahitian, 
Maori,  etc.,  rama,  a torch,  a light.]  In  Samoa, 
the  candlenut-tree  ( Aleurites  Moluccana)  or  its 
nut.  See  *kukui. 

lama-deity  (la'ma-de"i-ti),  n.  The  deity  rep- 
resented by  the  lama. 

Gratitude  to  the  lama-deity  for  life  and  safety. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XY.  621. 

Lamaitic  (la-ma-it'ik),  a.  Same  as  Lamaistic. 
Lamanism  (la'man-izm),  n.  [P.  lamanisme .] 
Same  as  Lamaism. 

Lamanite  (la'man-It),  n.  According  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  a descendant  of  Laman,  the 
son  of  Lebi,  a righteous  Jew  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  who  fled  with  his  sons  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  to  America.  Because 
of  their  wickedness  the  Lamanites  lost  their 
fair  skin,  sank  into  barbarism,  and  became  the 
red  Indians. 

Lamarckian,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  holds  the  La- 
marckian theory.  See  Lamarckism. 
Lamarckism,  n.  2.  The  doctrine  that  the  gen- 
eration of  an  organism  from  an  egg  is  epigenesis 
or  new  formation.  [Rare.]— New  Lamarckism. 
Same  as  ★ N eo- Lamar ckisin. 

Lamarckite  (la-mar'kit),  n.  One  who  holds 
the  Lamarckian  theory,;  a Lamarckian.  See 
Lamarckism. 

lamb,  V.  i. — To  lamb  down,  to  lose  or  spend  money ; 
be  cleaned  out.  [Australian.] 

II.  trans. — To  lamb  down,  to  knock  down  [spend] 
a cneck  or  a sum  of  money  in  a spree.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English.  [Australian  slang.] 

lambardar,  lumberdar  (lum-bar-diir'),  n. 
[Hind,  lambar,  number,  < E.  number,  + Pers. 
-dar,  suffix  of  agent.]  A village  head  man  of 
northern  India  who  is  registered  by  a number 
in  the  collectors’  roll  and  receives  and  pays 
over  the  government  dues, 
lambda,)!.  3.  A British  collectors’ name  fora 
common  Old  World  noctuid  moth,  Plusia 
gamma,  occurring  in  Europe,  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  and  also,  probably  by  introduction, 
in  South  America. 

Lambdoid  ridge  or  crest.  See  Midge. 
lambdoidean  (lam-doi'de-an),  a.  Same  as 
lambdoid. 

lamber  (lam ' er),  n.  [lamb  + -er1.]  1.  A 

shepherd  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  young  lambs  and  ewes  at  lambing-time. — 
2.  A ewe  when  lambing. 

Lambert’s  law  of  cosines.  See  -kcosinc. — Lambert’s 
method.  See  altitude  of  a ircloud. 

Lambeth  degree,  delf.  See  * degree , *delf 2. 
lambiness  (lam'i-nes),  n.  The  conventional 
characteristics  of  lambs. 

I confess  I have  always  abominated  the  lamb,  and 
nourished  a romantic  feeling  for  the  wolf.  0,  be  done 
with  lambiness ! Let  us  see  there  is  a prince,  for  I am 
weary  of  the  distaff.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  ii.  4. 

lambitive  (lam'bi-tiv),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
lambative. 

lamb-lily  (lam  Til"  i),  ».  The  Scotch  asphodel, 
Tofieldia  palustris. 

lamb-mint  (lam'mint),  n.  Either  peppermint 
or  spearmint. 

lamb’s-cress  (lamz'kres),  n.  The  hairy  bitter 
cress,  Cardamine  hirsuta,  an  Old  World  plant 
common,  and  perhaps  native,  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

lamb’s-foot  (lamz'fut),  n.  The  common  plan- 
tain, Plantago  major;  also,  occasionally,  the 
lady’s-mantle,  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 
lamb’s-tail  (lamz'tal),  ».  The  common  club- 
moss  or  running-pine,  Lycopodium  clavatum. 
lamb’s-tongue,  n.  3.  See  Scolopendrium. 
Lamb’s-wool  sky.  See  *skyi. 
lamdan  (lam-dan'), n.\  pi.  lamdanim (-da'nem). 
[Yiddish,  < Heb.  lamad,  learn.]  A Talmudieal 
scholar. 

lamed  (la'med),  n.  [Heb.  lamed.)  The  twelfth 

letter  (*7)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Syriac  lomad,  the  Arabic  lam,  the 
Greek  lambda,  and  the  English  L.  Its  numerical 
value  is  XXX. 

lamella,  «.  2.  pi.  The  British  pharmacopoeial 
name  for  medicated  gelatin  disks  used  in 
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ophthalmic  practice.— Appunn’s  lamella,  in 

psychophys.,  a strip  or  band  oi  soft  steel,  held  in  a 
wooden  vise  and  vibrating  (according  to  its  position  in 
the  vise)  between  the  limits  4 and  24  in  the  second  : 
used  to  determine  the  lower  limit  of  tonal  hearing. — 
Ovigerous  lamella,  in  cirripeds,  one  of  the  sheets  or 
plates  of  ova.— Pleurapopliysial  lamella,  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  which  bounds  externally  the  vertebrarterial 
canal  on  either  side  of  the  neck  in  birds.  Mivart.— 
Supporting  lamella,  in  hydroid  polyps,  the  delicate, 
transparent,  non-cellular  film  or  membrane  lying  between 
the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm : same  as  mvsogloea. — 
Vascular  lamella.  See  'kcathammal,  2. 

Lamellar  cataract.  Same  as  .zonular  cataract 
(which  see,  under  zonular). 

Lamellaria  (lam- e- la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
lamella,  a thin  plate,  + -aria.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Lamellariidse.  Oken. 
Lamellariidse  (lam-e-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lamellaria  + -idee.)  A family  of  taanioglos- 
sate  gastropods,  having  a mantle  which  covers 
the  shell  more  or  less  completely,  no  oper- 
culum, and  dorsally  fused  jaws.  It  includes  the 
genera  Lamellaria , Marsenina,  Velutina,  and  Onchidi- 
opsis.  They  are  carnivorous,  living  on  hydrozoans,  al- 
eyonarians,  and  colonial  ascidians.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  genus,  they  f re  boreal  forms. 

lamellation  (lam-e-la'shon),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  lameliated ; specifically,  in 
geol.,  an  arrangement  of  the  minerals  of  a 
metamorphic  rock  in  parallel  lamella!  or  folia.  * 
‘Lamellation’  and  ‘foliation*  are  employed  in  preference 
to  ‘bedding’  or  ‘stratification,’  because  the  structure 
may  have  no  connection  with  sedimentation,  but  be  the 
result  of  crushing  and  shearing.  Geikie , Text-book  of 
Geol.,  p.  789. 

Lamellicorn  leaf-chafer.  See  ideaf-chafer. — Lamelli- 
COrn  scavenger.  See  ★ scavenger  and  Laparosticta. 

lamellicornous  (la-mel-i-k6r'nus),  a.  [lametti- 
corn  + -ous.)  Same  as  lamellicorn. 
lamelligerous  (la-me-lij'e-rus),  a.  [L.  lamella, 
a thin  plate,  + gerere,  bear,  + -ous.)  Bear- 
ing lam  el  lse  or  ridges : as,  the  lamelligerous 
lobe  in  Nautilus. 

lamelloid  (Ia-mel'oid),  a.  [lamel(la)  + -oid.) 
Having  the  character  of  a thin  plate  or  lamella. 

Now  as  we  proceed  up  the  neck  to  the  head,  these  trans- 
verse processes  project  less  and  less  from  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrie,  and  become  less  robust  and  angular,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  antero-posteriorly  elongated ; 
and  possess  regular  lamelloid  walls,  so  as  to  form  rather 
canals  than  simple  foramina  for  the  artery. 

Amer.  Nat..,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  31. 

lamellose-stellate  (lam'-'e-los-sterat),  a.  With 
lamellse  or  plates  arranged  radially  or  in  star- 
shaped groups  or  clusters, 
lamellous  (la-mel'us),  a.  [ lamella  + 

Same  as  lamellose. 

lamellule  (Ia-mel'ul),  n.  [NL.  lamellula 7 dim. 
of  L.  lamella , a thin  plate:  see  lamella.~\  A 
small  lamella. 

lamentational  (lam-en-ta'shon-al),  a.  [ lamen- 
tation + -ai1.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  lamentation. 

lamiid  (la-mi'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A beetle  of 
the  coleopterous  family  Lamiidse. 

II.  a.  Resembling  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Lamiiclse. 

lamin  (lam'in),  n.  [L.  lamina  : see  lamina .] 
1.  Same  as  lamina. — 2.  A thin  plate  (of  metal) 
used  as  a charm,  or  in  old  astrological  work. 
N.  E.  D. 

lamina,  n. — Dental  lamina,  an  ingrowth  of  ectoderm 
from  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  from  which  in  turn  are  given 
off  the  cells  which  form  the  enamel-organ  of  the  devel- 
oping teeth ; the  dental  ridge.— Dorsal  lamina,  lb)  In 
ascidians,  a prominent  median  longitudinal  ridge  running 
along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pharynx  to 
the  opening  of  the  esophagus.— Lamina  chorioidea. 
an  irregular  fold  of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels 
invaginated  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  reptilian  brain, 
between  the  lamina  terminalis  and  the  paraphysis.  It  is 
prolonged  laterally  through  the  foramen  of  Monro  into 
the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  is  known  as  the  choroid 
plexus. — Lamina  commissuralis  mesencephali,  a 
wide  commissure  of  white  fibers  in  the  roof  of  the 
mesencephalon,  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  com- 
missure and  behind  by  the  decussation  of  the  fourth 
nerves.— Lamina  papyracea,  that  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  which  appears  in  the  orbit,  partaking  in  the 
formation  of  its  inner  wall ; the  os  planum.— Sutural 
lamina,  in  the  polyplacophorons  mollusks  or  chitons,  one 
of  the  double  projections  on  the  anterior  margin  of  each 
valve,  except  the  first.  These  projections  are  processes 
of  the  articulamentum  or  inner  layer  of  the  test 
laminal  (lam'i-nal),  a.  [lamina  + -al’.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a lamina ; dis- 
posed in  laminm. 

laminariaceous  (lam-i-na-ri-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  of  seaweeds  Laminari- 
aceie. 

laminarite  (lam'i-na-rit),  n.  [Laminaria  + 
-ite2.)  A fossil  seaweed  resembling  Laminaria. 
See  Laminarites, 

Laminated  spring.  See  * spring . 
lamination,  n.  2.  In  elect.,  the  constructing 
of  the  iron  part  of  a magnetic  circuit  of  thin 
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lamin®  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating,  in  an  alternating  or  rotat- 
ing magnetic  field,  the  induction  of  currents 
in  the  iron  and  the  loss  of  power  resulting 
therefrom.  The  lamination  for  this  purpose 
must  he  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
which  an  induced  current  would  flow,  hut 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux. 
-Oblique  or  transverse  lamination,  m geol.,  false 
bedding. 

laminectomy  (lam-i-nek'to-mi),  n.  [L.  lam- 
inaf  lamina,  + Gr.  kuTOfif/,  excision.]  In  surg. , 
exsection  of  the  lamin©  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebra  to  relieve  pressure  upon  the  spinal 
cord. 


In  a recent  case  in  which  there  was  anterior  dislocation 
of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  laminectomy  was  done  for 
pachymeningitis.  Med.  Record,  July 'll,  1903,  p.  78. 

laminons  (lam'i-nus),  a.  [NL.  laminosus:  see 
laminose.J  Same  as  laminose. 

lamp1,  72. — Alcohol  lamp.  Same  as  spirit-lamp. — 
Alembical  lamp.  See  kalembical. — Alformant  lamp, 

an  apparatus,  invented  by  Schering,  in  which  paraform  is 
converted  into  formaldehyde-gas  by  the  heat  from  an 
alcohol  lamp.  — Annealing-lamp,  an  alcohol  lamp  for 
heating  dentists’  foil.— Automatic  lamp,  a heating- 
lamp  which  extinguishes  itself  when  the  object  to  be 
warmed  reaches  a certain  temperature.  A lamp  of  this 
kind  is  commonly  used  by  dentists  in  heating  vulcan- 
izers  and  in  other  work  of  this  nature.— Berzelius’s 
lamp,  an  Argand  lamp  for  burning  alcohol,  much  used 
in  chemical  laboratories  before  coal-gas  became  gener- 
ally available  for  heating  purposes.  It  was  brought 
into  use  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Berzelius  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.— Blow-through  lamp,  a form  of 
flash-light  apparatus  used  in  photography  in  which  the 
material  used  to  produce  the  flash  is  blown  through  the 
flame  of  a lamp.—  Brehmer  lamp.  See  electric  karc. 

— Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  a form  of  mercury  arc-lamp. 
See  kmercury  lamp  and  electric  karc.—  DibdllTs  pen- 
tane Argand  lamp,  a form  of  standard  lamp  which 
burns  a mixture  of  air  and  pentane.  A screen  on  the  metal 
chimney  of  the  Argand  steatite  burner  may  be  moved  to 
2.15  inches  (54.6  millimeters)  above  the  steatite  ring,  thus 
affording  a source  of  light  of  ten  candle-power. — Duboscq 
lamp,  a self-regulating  electric  arc-lamp  especially 
adapted  to  lantern  projection  and  lighthouse  illumination. 

— Flnsen  lamp,  an  electric  lamp  of  peculiar  construction 
used  for  the  administration  of  the  Finsen  light  treatment. 
See  Finsen  klight  treatment  and  Finsen's  kapparatvs. 
—Fluorescent  lamp,  a lamp  consisting  of  a glass  bulb 
coaled  interiorly  with  calcium  tungstate  or  some  other 
substance  which  fluoresces  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
tric discharge. — Focus-lamp,  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp  with  closely  coiled  filament:  designed  for  use  in 
projection-laiiterns  and  for  other  optical  purposes. 


■W  hen  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  optical  purposes 
it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  filament  into  a small  space, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  focus  of  a lens  or  mirror.  The 
filament  is  then  coiled  or  crumpled  up  into  a spiral  or 
zigzag  form.  Such  lamps  are  called  focus  lamps. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  88. 
Formaldehyde  lamp,  a flameless  lamp  in  which  methyl 
(wood)  alcohol,  as  a liquid  or  a vapor,  is  brought,  with 
air,  into  contact  with  platinized  asbestos  wicks  or  perfor- 
ated sheets.  Formaldehyde  results  from  the  incomplete 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  disinfecting. 
See  kformaldehy de-generator. — Girard’s  lamp,  a lamp 
for  burning  illuminating-oil,  so  constructed  as  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  oil  at  a constant  level. — Harcourt 
lamp.  See  klight  standard. — Hefner  lamp.  See 
klight  standard.—  Hero’s  lamp,  a form  of  lamp  de- 
vised by  Hero  200  b.  C.  The  raising  of  the  oil  is 
effected  by  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  of  greater  specific  grav- 
ity acting  through  a column  of 
air.  A solution  of  brine  in  a 
chamber,  c,  flowing  through  a tap 
drives  the  air  from  a vessel,  d, 
through  a pipe,  e , into  an  oil-reser- 
voir, a.  Oil  is  thus  forced  from 
the  reservoir,  a,  into  the  bird’s 
beak,  whence  it  drops  into  a re- 
ceptacle, b,  supplying  a wick  burn- 
ing at  the  tail.— Incandescent 
lamp.  See  incandescent  light, 
under  electric  light.  — Keats’s 
lamp,  a moderator  lamp  burning 
sperm-oil,  used  as  a standard  of 
illumination  : devised  by  Keats 
in  1869.  It  was  first  adjusted  to 
give  a light  of  ten  candle-power, 
but  was  afterward  so  modified  by 
Sugg  as  to  give  a light  of  sixteen 
candle-power,  burning  oil  at  the 
rate  of  925  grains  per  hour. — 

Lamp  battery.  See  kbattery. 

— Lummer  lamp,  a form  of  mer- 
cury arc-lamp  designed  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  spectroscopic 
work.  See  kmercury  lamp. — 

Magnetite  lamp.  See  electric  karc. — Mernnry- 
vapor  lamp,  an  electric  lamp  in  which  the  source  of 
light  is  an  arc  formed  in  mercury  vapor  at  very  low  pres- 
sures within  a vacuum-tube.  See  kmercury  lamp. — 
Nernst  lamp,  an  incandescent  eleetric  lamp  the  filament 
of  which  consists  of  a cylindrical  rod  made  from  a mixture 
of  metallic  oxids.  This  lamp,  which  was  invented  by 
Professor  Nernst  of  Gottingen,  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  many  oxids  such  as  CaO  and  MgO,  and  also  the  oxids 
of  the  rare  earths,  in  particular  thorium  oxid,  which  have 
very  high  specific  resistance  when  cold,  begin  to  conduct 
®lectnc  current  when  heated.  The  filament  or  so- 
called  glower  is  made  from  a mixture  of  the  rare  earths 
powdered,  mixed  with  a binder,  and  pressed  through  a 
dm  so  as  to  form  a cylindrical  thread,  which  is  then  baked. 
The  diameter  of  the  glower  is  about  .63  millimeters  and 
its  length  depends  upon  the  voltage  of  the  lamp.  The 


Hero’s  Lamp. 
(Drawn  from  Groves  and 
Thorp’s  “ Chemical 
Technology.”) 


terminals  are  of  platinum  wire  joined  to  the  ends 
of  the  glower  by  fusion  in  the  electric  arc.  The 
glower  when  cold  is  an  insulator,  but  when  heated  it  be- 
comes an  electrolytic  conductor.  When  traversed  by  a 
direct  current  the  heat  generated  appears  chiefly  at  the 
positive  pole  and  platinum-black  is  deposited  at  the  neg- 
ative pole.  When  alternating  currents  are  used  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  is  uniform  and  the  life  of  the  lamp  is 
greatly  increased.  Since  the  resistance  of  the  filament, 
as  shown  in  the  curve  in  Fig.  1,  falls  rapidly  with  ris- 


lamp-room 

energy  only  about  half  that  for  a carbon  lamp,  but  the  cost 
m?  ^ar?P  itself  is  (at  any  rate  at  present)  higher,  and 
the  illuminating  power  is  not  as  generally  acceptable  as  the 
16  candle-power  in  general  use.  The  resistance  of  the 
tantalum  filament  increases  with  rise  of  temperature, 
the  durability  is  as  great  as  that  of  carbon,  and  the  liabil- 
ity to  injury  by  mechanical  shocks  or  accidental  increase 
of  voltage  is,  it  is  claimed,  less. 

Lampadena  (lam-pa-de'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mfiirr/,  a torch,  + aSijv,  a gland.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Lampanyctus  (lam-pa-nik'tus),  n.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  < Gr.  Xa/nnjj  a torch,  4-  vv£  (vvnr-)f  night.] 
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mg  temperature,  the  lamp  when  placed  in  a constant- 
potential  circuit  tends  to  take  increasing  current  as  the 
filament  becomes  hotter.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
purposes  of  regulation  to  place  in  series  with  the  filament 
a metallic  resistance  called  the  ballast.  This  consists  of 
a very  fine  iron  wire  mounted  in  a glass  tube  and  sur- 
rounded with  hydrogen.  Its  resistance  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  thus  counterbalances  the  loss  of 
resistance  in  the  filament.  Upon  starting  the  lamp  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  filament  to  a temperature  such  that 
it  begins  to  carry  a current  sufficient  to  keep  itself  hot. 
The  device  used  for  this  purpose  in  Nernst  lamps  of  the 
American  type  is  called  the  heater.  It  consists  of  a porce- 
lain tube,  about  30  millimeters  long,  around  which  a fine 
platinum  wire  is  spirally  wound.  The  coil  is  kept  in 
place  by  a paste  or  enamel.  Two  or  more  such  heaters 
are  placed  horizontally  above  the  glower,  and  heat  the 
latter  by  radiation  to  the  temperature  necesssiry  to  start 
the  lamp.  The  glower  begins  to  take  current  at  about 
700°  C.  The  electrical  connections  are  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  The  heater,  h,  is  in  multiple  circuit  with  the  glower, 
g.  So  long  as  the  lat- 
ter is  cold  the  entire 
current  between  the 
lamp  terminals  flows 
through  the  heater. 
In  series  with  these 
are  the  lamp-ballast, 
b,  and  the  cut-out,  c. 
The  cut>out  is  a small 
electromagnet  which 
tends  to  attract  the 
contact-spring,  s,  thus 
opening  the  glower 
circuit.  When  the 
heater  begins  to  take 
sufficient  current  to 
maintain  its  tempera- 
ture the  current  of 
the  coil  in  the  cut- 
out  magnet  becomes 
rigure  2.  strong  enough  to 

break  the  circuit,  after  which  the  entire  current  flows 
through  the  glower.  The  electrical  efficiency  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  incandes- 
cent lamp  (when  used  with  an  opal  shade  about  3.47  watts 
per  mean  spherical  hefner).  The  radiant  efficiency  of  the 
Nernst  filament,  obtained  by  integration  of  the  energy 
curve  by  Coblentz,  was  found  to  be  .033  as  against  .04  for 
the  acetylene  flame.  The  temperature  of  the  filament  is 
somewhat  lower  than  that  9!"  the  ordinary  incandescent 
lamp — from  1,400  to  1,700°  C.  The  candle-power,  however, 
is  high  on  account  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  filament, 
and  the  form  of  the  lamp  is  well  adapted  for  lighting  from 
overhead,  since  no  shadows  are  cast  downward.  The  color 
of  the  light  of  the  Nernst  lamp  differs  but  little  from  that 
emitted  by  carbon  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  some- 
what stronger  in  the  red  than  the  light  from  the  acetylene 
flame,  and  is  free  from  the  marked  selective  radiation  char- 
acteristic of  the  Welsbach  mantle. — Open-arc  lamp. 
See  electric  karc.—  Osmium  lamp,  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  having  a filament  of  metallic  osmium  in- 
stead of  carbon.  Devised  by  Auer  von  Welsbach.— Phase- 
lamp,  in  elect.,  an  incandescent  lamp  used  to  indicate 
the  phase  relation  between  alternating-current  gen- 
erators.— Pilot-lamp,  (a)  All  electric  lamp  upon  a 
switchboard,  used  to  indicate  the  position  of  switches. 
(b)  In  telephony,  an  auxiliary  signaling-lamp  placed  in 
front  of  the  switchboard  and  serving  to  indicate  to  the 
chief  operator  delay  in  responding  to  any  one  of  a group 
of  call-signals.—  Platinum  lamp,  (a)  A lamp  having  a 
platinum  filament  which  is  made  incandescent  by  an 
electric  current*,  (b)  A lamp  having  a spiral  of  platinum 
placed  above  the  wick.  The  vapor  from  the  alcohol  (ethyl 
or  methyl)  drawn  up  by  the  wick  unites  with  the  air 
through  the  agency  of  the  platinum,  which  is  thus  made 
to  glow.—  Pyro-electrolytic  lamp.  Same  as  Nernst 
klamp. — Quartz  lamp,  a mercury  lamp  in  which  the  arc 
is  formed  within  a vacuum-tube  of  fused  quartz.  See  kmer- 
cury lamp.—  Reichsanstalt  lamp,  a modified  form  of 
the  Hefner  lamp.  See  klight  standard  and  killumina- 
tion,  1. — Rose  lamp,  a modified  form  of  the  Berzelius 
alcohol  lamp  for  use  in  chemical  laboratories:  mounted 
upon  an  upright  metallic  rod  so  as  to  admit  of  adjust- 
ment as  to  height.  Named  after  the  German  chemist,  H. 
Rose. — Synchronizing  lamp.  Same  as  phase-klamp. — 
Tantalum  lamp,  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  of  which 
the  filament  is  a wire  of  metallic  tantalum,  .05  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  instead  of  carbon.  On  account  of 
relatively  high  conductivity  the  tantalum  filament  for  a 
110-volt  lamp  has  to  be  about  650  mm.  long,  and  is 
supported  by  being  stretched  in  zigzag  fashion  up  and 
down  between  the  ends  of  the  radial  arms  of  two  star- 
shaped  supports.  It  gives  a clear,  white  light  of  25  nor- 
mal candle-power  with  an  expenditure  of  electrical 


A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  commonly  known 
as  lantern-fishes : widely  distributed, 
lamp-ballast  (lamp'bal"ast),  n.  In  elect.,  a 
resistance  placed,  for  purposes  of  regulation,  in 
series  with  the  filament  of  an  electric  lamp. 
In  the  case  of  the  Nernst  lamp  the  ballast  con- 
sists of  a very  fine  iron  wire  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  within  a sealed  glass  tube, 
lamp-bank  (lamp'bangk),  n.  A number  of  in- 
candescent lamps  mounted  in  rows  upon  a 
frame  and  connected  together  either  in  multi- 
ple circuit  or  in  multiple  series.  Also  called  a 
bank  of  lamps.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect. 
Engin.,  1900,  p.  171. 

lamp-bend  (lamp'bend),  n.  A bent  or  curved 
pipe-elbow,  used  to  connect  two  pipes  which 
meet  at  an  angle  greater  than  a right  angle, 
lamp-changer  (lamp'chan//jer),  n.  A device 
with  a long  handle  for  removing  incandescent 
electric  lamps  from,  or  placing  them  in,  their 
sockets  when  the  latter  are  difficult  of  access, 
lamperina  (lam-pe-re'na),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.] 
A common  name  of  Polistotrema  stouti,  one  of 
the  eel-like  lower  vertebrates  found  on  the 
California  coast  and  north  to  Cape  Flattery. 
Lampeter  Brethren.  A small  sect  established 
in  1846  among  some  students  of  Lampeter  Col- 
lege at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  by 
Henry  James  Prince,  one  of  the  extreme  evan- 
gelical school.  His  fanaticism  led  him  to  declare  his 
doctrines  to  be  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
superseding  the  dispensation  of  Christ.  He  and  those 
who  believed  him  lived  in  an  abode  called  the  Aga- 
pemone,  or  ‘ abode  of  love.’  Also  Princeites. 

lamp-fish  (lamp ' fish),  n.  A deep-sea  fish, 
Scopelus  resplendens,  of  the  family  Myctophidse, 
having  luminous  spots,  or  photo’phores,  on  the 
head  and  body. 

lamp-foot  (lamp' fut),  pi.  lamp-feet  (-fet). 
A unit  sometimes  employed  in  computing  the 
wiring  of  an  installation  of  electric  lights.  The 
product  of  the  number  of  lamps  by  the  feet  of 
wire  necessary  to  supply  them  gives  the  num- 
ber of  lamp-feet. 

lamp-hour  (lamp ' our),  n.  The  energy  re- 
quired to  maintain  one  eleetric  lamp  in  nor- 
mal operation  for  one  hour:  a practical  unit 
sometimes  employed  in  electric  lighting, 
lampic  (lam'pik;,  a.  [lamp1  + -ic.  The  acid 
was  first  obtained  by  burning  ether  in  a lamp.] 
Derived  from  a lamp : applied  specifically  to 
an  acid,  a mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
lamp-indicator  (lamp  'in//di-ka-tqr),  n.  A 
device  consisting  of  a Wheatstone  bridge  one 
arm  of  which  contains  an  incandescent  lamp. 
The  adjustment  is  such  that  when  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  circuit  to  which  the  indi- 
cator is  applied  reaches  proper  value  the 
bridge  is  balanced. 

lampistry  (lam'pis-tri),  n.  [lampist  + -ri/.] 
The  art  of  making  and  decorating  lamps;  the 
work  of  a lampist, 

lamp-post  (lamp'post),  n.  A post  or  pillar, 
usually  of  iron,  designed  to  support  a street- 
lamp  or  other  outdoor  lamp, 
lamprey,  n — Brook-lamprey,  a small  lamprey  which 
inhabits  the  brooks  of  Europe  and  North  America,  Five 
or  six  species  are  known. — Silvery  lamprey,  small 
black  lamprey,  common  names  of  the  lampreys. 

lamprey-eel  (lam'pri-el"),  n.  A lamprey, 
lamprite  (lam'prit),  n.  See  * meteorite . 
lamp-room  (lamp'rom),  n.  A room  or  com- 
partment, as  on  a vessel,  especially  fitted  for 
filling  and  trimming  lamps  and  storing  them 
when  not  in  use. 


lamphrophyllite 

lamprophyllite  (lam-pro-fil'it),  n.  [Gr.  fa/t- 
7r pdf,  shining,  + ®uA/,ov,  leaf,  + -ite2.]  A 
mineral  from  the  nephelite-syenite  of  Kola, 
Bussian  Lapland,  related  to  astrophyllite  in 
form,  cleavage,  and  probably  in  composition. 
Lamprops  (lam'props),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A ay- 
jr pog,  shining,  + aip(utr-),  eye.]  The  typical 
genns  of  the  family  Lampropsidse.  L.  quadri- 
plicata  is  found  off  the  northeastern  coast  of 
America.  Sars,  1863. 

Lampropsids  (lam-prop'si-de),  n. pi,  [NL.,  < 
Lamprops  + -idle.']  A family  of  cumacean 
crustaceans  in  which  the  first  antennae  have 
both  flagella  well  developed  and  nearly  equal, 
the  male  has  three  pairs  of  pleopods  or  none, 
and  the  telson  is  distinct,  with  three  or  more 
terminal  spines.  It  includes  the  genera  Lam- 
props, Eemilamprops,  Faralamprops,  Platyas- 
pis,  and  Chalarostylis. 

lamp-station  (lamp'sta//shon),  n.  In  coal- 
mining, an  underground  cabin  where  safety- 
lamps  may  be  opened  and  trimmed : a place 
beyond  which  no  naked  lamps  must  be  taken, 
lampyrid  (lam'pi-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  coleopterous  family  Lampyridse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Lampyridse. 

Ian  (l&n),  n.  [Sw.,  a fief,  a fee,  an  adminis- 
trative district,  = AS.  Isen,  a grant,  fief:  see 
Ixn.]  An  administrative  division  of  Sweden; 
a government  at  the  head  of  which  is  a prefect 
nominated  by  the  king. 

Lana  philosophica,  an  early  chemical  name  for  the  light, 
woolly  flakes  of  white  zinc  oxid,  produced  by  burning 
vapor  of  zinc  which  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
lanacyl  (lan'a-sil),  n.  A trade-name  of  sev- 
eral acid  coal-tar  colors Lanacyl  violet.  See 

•kvioleti. 

lanai  (la-na'i),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In  Hawaii,  a 
bower,  piazza,  or  porch. 

Lancashire  boiler.  See  +boiler. 

Lancaster  yellow.  See  *yellow. 
lance1,  n.  9.  A pointed  stick  of  light  timber 
used  for  the  erection  of  a temporary  telegraph- 
or  telephone-line : used  especially  in  military 
operations. 

The  second  truck  is  loaded  with  four  or  five  hundred 
lances  of  well-seasoned  cypress  or  spruce,  each  a trifle 
over  fourteen  feet  in  length. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Dec.  27, 1902,  p.  459. 
Sable  lance,  a fish,  Mellotus  villosus,  of  the  family 
Argentinidse , found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

lanceated  (lan'se-a-ted),  a.  [L.  lanceatus 
(<  lancea,  lance)'  + -ed2.]  Shaped  like  a 
lance ; pointed  and  long, 
lance-fish  (lans'fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  genus 
Ammodytes,  which  includes  small  carnivorous 
fishes  inhabiting  sandy  shores  of  cold  regions, 
lance-head,  n.  2.  Lachesis  mutus,  a venomous 
snake  of  South  America.  See  bushmaster. 
lancelet,  n. — Bahama  lancelet,  a lancelet,  Asymme- 
tron  lucayanwm,  found  in  the  Bahamas.—  California 
lancelet,  Branchiostoma  calif orniense,  found  from  San 
Diego  Bay  southward.— West  Indian  lancelet,  Bran- 
chiostoma caribmum,  found  in  shallow  waters,  buried  in 
the  sand,  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Plata. 

Lanceola  (lan-se-6'la),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  lanceola, 
dim.  of  L.  lancea,  lance.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Lanceolidte.  Say,  1818. 
Lanceolidffi  (lan-se-ol'i-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lanceola  + -idse.]  A family  of  amphipod 
crustaceans,  of  the  tribe  Eyperidea,  having 
the  first  antenna  straight  and  the  first  joint  of 
the  flagella  swollen.  It  is  typified  by  the  genus 
Lanceola. 

lance-ovate  (lans'd"vat),  a.  In  bot.,  very 
narrowly  ovate. 

lancet,  n.  4.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  lower  pair 
of  piercing  organs  in  the  dipterous  mouth;  the 
scalpella:  supposed  by  Kirby  and  Spence  to 
represent  the  maxillee  of  the  haustellate  mouth, 
lanceted  (lan' set- ed),  a.  Having  a lancet- 
window  or  a lancet-arch, 
lancet-headed  (lan' set-hedged),  a.  Having  a 
pointed  head  like  a lancet : said  of  windows. 
See  cut  of  lancet-window. 
lancet-plate  (lan'set-plat),  n.  In  the  structure 
of  the  Blastoidea,  a long  narrow  plate,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  which  extends  along  the  center 
of  each  ambulacrum.  Its  proximal  end  is  inserted 
between  the  deltoids  and  takes  part  in  the  lip  around  the 
summit  opening.  The  upper  surface  is  excavated  along 
the  median  line,  and  this  groove  probably  served  to  con- 
duct food  to  the  mouth.  The  plate  has  an  interior  axial 
canal  which  communicates  by  means  of  the  ambulacral 
opening  with  an  oval  ring  belonging  to  the  water- vascular 
system.  In  some  cases  there  is  a smaller  plate  beneath 
which  is  called  the  under  lancet-plate. 


lancet-tooth  (lan'set-toth),  n.  A fleam-tooth, 
lancewood,  n.— cape  lancewood,  a tough  wood 
obtained  from  Curtisia  faginea  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
used  for  spokes,  shafts,  spears,  and  turnery.  See  assagai- 
wood. 

lancha  (lan'cha),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  Pg. 
lancha , sometimes  derived  from  the  Malay 
lancha,  but  this  is  in  turn  referred  by  others 
to  the  Pg.  or  Bp.,  -which,  in  that  case,  is  per- 
haps referable  to  the  Eng.  launch,  lancli.  But 
the  history  is  not  clear.  Prob.  E.  lanch , a 
boat,  has  nothing  to  do  with  launch,  verb.]  A 
launch  or  barge;  a medinm-sizedboat  used  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  and  native  products. 

Lancs.  An  abbreviation  of  Lancashire. 
land1,  n.  9.  One  of  the  strips  into  which  a 
field  is  divided  in  plowing : same  as  ridge , 3. 
See  quotation  under  +cut , 24.  Compare  dead 
* furrow. — Dun  land,  in  Devonshire,  England,  a soil 
which  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  schistose 
rock  of  the  district.— Height  of  land,  a line  or  belt  of 
land  between  the  opposite  slopes  of  two  river  systems  ; 
a divide;  a water-parting.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  332. — 
Indemnity  lands,  in  United  States  law  (in  the  con- 
struction of  land-grants  made  in  aid  of  railroads),  those 
lands  which  are  selected  in  place  of  parcels  lost  by  pre- 
vious disposition  or  reservation  for  other  purposes,  the 
title  to  which  does  not  accrue  until  the  time  of  their 
selection.— Judge  Jeffrey’s  land.  See  king's  +land.— 
King’s  land,  a child’s  outdoor  game  in  which  the  king 
stands  within  certain  boundaries  until  he  succeeds  in 
touching  one  of  the  other  intending  players,  who  then 
becomes  king.  The  game,  with  variations,  is  known  by 
various  other  names,  as  Van  Diemen's  land,  Dixie's 
land,  golden  pavement,  Judge  Jeffrey's  land,  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  etc.  — Land  hemisphere.  See 
■^hemisphere.  — Land  in  severalty.  See  severalty. 
— Land  of  Promise.  See  promise.—  No  man’s  land. 

( b ) Naut.,  an  article  or  space  left  uncleaned  or  uncared 
for  on  account  of  its  not  falling  within  the  limits  of  the 
work  assigned  to  individuals  of  the  crew. — Nook  of 
land.  See?ioo/c. — Poison  land,  in  western  Australia, 
land  so  covered  with  a growth  of  plants  poisonous  to 
sheep  and  cattle  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  pasture.— 
Running  with  the  land,  being  of  force  by  association 
with  the  land  affected : a phrase  applied  to  covenants  in 
deeds  of  real  property.  See  covenants  which  run  with  the 
land,  under  covenant.  A personal  covenant  is  binding  on 
the  covenantor  only.  A real  covenant — one  running  with 
the  land  — is  created  where  the  maker  binds  himself  and 
his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators. — Scab  land,  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  land  originally  covered  with  fine 
volcanic  dust  which  has  been  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
leaving  on  the  surface  only  a mass  of  sharp  fragments 
of  stone. — Seated  lands,  in  U.  S.  law,  lands  occu- 
pied or  cultivated;  public  lands  of  which  actual  pos- 
session has  been  taken  by  private  persons  under 
proper  authority  of  law. — Staple  Of  land.  See  staple 2. 
—The  land  of  nod.  See  nod.— To  hold  the  land 
(naut.),  to  keep  a vessel  within  sight  of  the  coast. — To 
hug  the  land.  See+hug.— To  make  free  with  the 
land  (naut.),  to  sail  close  to  the  shore. — Torrens  land 
system,  a system  of  governmental  registration  and 
guarantee  of  iand  titles,  named  from  Sir  Robert  Richard 
Torrens  who  established  it  in  South  Australia  in  1857.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Australian  colonies,  by 
New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  California,  and  a few 
other  western  States.—  To  see  how  the  land  lies,  to  find 
out  the  exact  state  of  things. — To  settle  the  land. 
See  settle!,  v.  — Unseated  lands,  (a)  Land  once  seated, 
but  abandoned,  (b)  Uncultivated  land  subject  to  taxation. 
[Pennsylvania.]— Van  Diemen’s  land.  See  king's 
: kland . 

land-agent  (land'a/'jent),  n.  A real-estate 
agent;  in  England,  also  a steward  or  manager 
of  an  estate  or  landed  property, 
landamann  (lan'da-man),  n.  The  chief  mag- 
istrate of  a Swiss  canton ; alsd  the  chief 
officer  in  some  of  the  smaller  districts, 
landau,  n.—  Canoe  landau,  a landau  in  which  the 
lower  lines  of  the  body  have  a continuous  sweep.  The 
term  is  used  to  distinguish  this  form  from  the  angular 
quarter  and  drop-center  types. — Five-glass  landau,  a 
landau  with  a leather  top  over  the  rear  seat.  The  front 
section  has  large  glasses  in  frames  which  can  be  dropped 
down  in  the  body.  The  supports  of  the  top  are  hinged 
to  fall  down  upon  the  boot,  and  leave  the  front  seat  un- 
covered. There  are  three  windows  in  the  front  section 
and  two  in  the  doors  : hence  the  name.* 

landboc  (land'bok),  n.  [OE.  landbolc,  Hand, 
+ hoc,  book.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a deed  or  grant 
of  land,  usually  Saxon.  Such  deeds  had  little 
weight  against  the  king’s  claims. 

Land-breast  (land'brest),  n.  The  frontage  or 
face  of  the  wall  which  forms  a bridge-seating 
or  abutment  and  acts  as  a retaining  wall  to 
the  bank  behind  it.  It  includes  both  the 
abutment-pier  proper  and  the  wing-walls  at 
each  side  of  it. 

land-chain  (land'chan),  n.  Same  as  Gunter’s 
chain  (which  see,  under  chain). 
land-crab,  n.  2.  A burrowing  crayfish,  En- 
gseus  fossor,  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria  (Aus- 
tralia), which  forms  crab-holes, 
landdrost  (land'drost),  ».  [D.,  < land,  land,  + 
drost,  bailiff,  steward.]  In  South  Africa,  a 
magistrate. 

Landenian  (lan-de'ni-au),  a.  and  n.  [ Landen , 
a town  in  Belgium,  + -inn.]  I.  a.  In  geol., 
pertaining  to  the  basal  deposits  of  the  Lower 
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Eocene  in  France  and  Belgium,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Woolwich  and  Heading  beds  of 
England.  The  lower  deposits  are  fluvio- 
marine,  while  the  upper  beds  contain  only 
marine  fossils. 

II.  n.  The  Landenian  deposits, 
landfall,  n — To  make  a good  landfall  (naut.),  to 
sight  a certain  point  of  land  at  the  time  calculated. 

land-form  (land'form),  n.  An  area  of  land 
having  certain  topographic  features  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  neighboring  areas.  W.  M. 
Davis. 

landgraveship  (land'grav-ship),  n.  The  office, 
territory,  or  authority  of  a landgrave.  N.  E.  D. 
landgravess  (land'grav-es),  n.  Same  as  land- 
gravine. N.  E.  D. 

landing,  re.  9.  In  lumbering:  (b)  A place  to  which 
logs  are  hauled  or  skidded  preparatory  to 
transportation  by  water  or  rail,  (c)  A plat- 
form, usually  at  the  foot  of  a skid-road,  where 
logs  are  collectedandloaded  on  cars.  A lightning 
landing  is  one  lrnving  such  an  incline  that  the  logs  may 
roll  upon  the  cars  without  assistance. — To  break  a land- 
ing, to  roll  a pile  of  logs  from  a landing  or  bank  into  tbe 
water. 

landing-box  (lan'ding-boks),  n.  In  mining, 
the  box  into  which  the  mine-pump  delivers 
water. 

landing-party  (lan'ding-par"ti),  n.  An  armed 
boat’s  crew  sent  on  shore  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations,  such  as  engaging  an  enemy, 
or  for  protecting  life  and  property, 
land-junker  (land'yong"ker),  n.  [G.,  < land, 
land,  + junker,  junker.]  In  Germany,  one 
who  owns  lands  or  estates ; a squire, 
land-lane  (land ' lan),  n.  An  open  water- 
passage  in  the  ice  of  the  polar  oceans  leading 
toward  land. 

We  discovered  new  islands  in  the  west  as  far  as  our 
range  of  vision  admitted,  and,  to  judge  by  the  large  open 
land-lane  which  ran  in  that  direction,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  land  there  was  of  considerable  extent. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  482. 

land-law  (land'la),  n.  1.  The  law  of  aland 
or  country ; the  ‘ law  of  the  land.’ — 2.  Law,  or 
a law,  relating  to  land  considered  as  property, 
land-lead  (land'led),  n.  Same  as  *land-lane. 
See  the  extract. 

This  open  water  must  rather  be  regarded  as  Aland-lead, 
which,  like  all  other  land-leads,  is  formed  and  opened  by 
a land-breeze,  and  is  closed  again  by  the  wind  blowing  in 
shore.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  485. 

land-line  (land'lin),  «.  1.  An  overland  tele- 

graph-line, as  distinguished  from  a marine 
cable. — 2.  In  fishing,  a line  passing  from  the 
end  of  a seine  to  the  shore.  Knight,  Diet. 
Mech.  Sup.,  1884. 

land-lobster  (land'lob"ster),  n.  A land-crab 
or  robber-crab. 

land-lock  (land'lok),  n.  If.  The  state  of  be- 
ing shut  in,  or  almost  shut  in,  by  land. — 2. 
A landlocked  place,  as  a harbor  or  valley, 
landlordly  (land ' 16rd-li),  a.  [landlord  + 
-ly1.]  Like  a landlord  or  pertaining  to  a land- 
lord. 

landlordship  (land'lord-ship),  n.  The  posi- 
tion or  duties  of  a landlord, 
land-marker,  n.  2.  [cap.)  One  of  the  sect 
called  Landmark  * Baptists  (which  see), 
land-marshal  (land'mar"shal),  n.  1.  A pro- 
vincial marshal  in  Prussia  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  German  Empire. — 2.  The  speaker 
or  presiding  officer  of  the  first  Chamber  of  the 
Swedish  Diet. 

land-mere  (land  ' mer),  n.  A boundary  of  a 
parish,  county,  etc. 

landocracy  (lan-dok'ra-si),  n.  [ land 1 + Gr. 
-sparta,  < spartiv,  rule.]’  A class  which  rules  or 
controls  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  landed 
property.  [Humorous.] 

landocrat  (lan'do-krat),  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  the  landocracy. 

land-office,  A land-office  business,  :i  ‘rushing ' 
business ; a boom.  The  allusion  is  to  the  brisk  work  of 
the  local  government  land-otfices  in  the  western  United 
States  when  they  are  besieged  by  applicants  for  land 
patents  on  the  occasion  of  opening  new  lands  to  settle- 
ment. [Slang.) 

It  [the  Santiago  mill]  is  owned  by  the  Union  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  which  once  did  a land-office  business  in 
ore  crushing.  . .... 

Ren.  to  House  of  Representatives,  Precious  Metals,  1881, 

[p.  153. 

land-packet  (land'paVet),  n.  A name  formerly 
given  jocosely,  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of 
the  western  United  States,  to  any  vehicle  un- 
dertaking a passage  across_  the  plains : later  it 
had  some  specific  applications, 
land-pitch  (land'pich),  «.  A commercial  name 
for  the  harder,  more  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
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air,  and  less  valuable  kind  of  asphalt  obtained 
from  the  pitch  lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
Compare  * lake-pitch . 

land-rail,  n.  2.  A general  name  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  rail  family  that,  like  the  New  Zea- 
land weka  rail,  frequents  uplands  instead  of 
marshes. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  birds  are  land  rails  of  the 
genus  Cabalas.  Yearbook  If.  S.  Dept.  Apr.,  1898,  p.  90. 

land-relief  (land're-leF),  n.  Surface  form; 
topography. 

The  relation  of  rain,  wind  and  land-relief  was,  in  fact, 
strikingly  illustrated  by  our  experiences. 

Geog.  Jour.  (it.  G.  S.),  XV.  463. 

land-sale  (lancl'sal),  n.  In  mining,  a sale  of 
coal  at  the  pit,  as  distinguished  from  disposal 
by  sea. 

landscape,  n — Classic  landscape,  a term  used  to 
describe  the  landscapes  painted  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  especially  in  Italy,  which  were 
based  on  a feeling  for  architectonic  arrangement  of  lines 
and  masses  rather  than  for  the  effects  and  qualities  of 
nature.— Landscape-architect,  an  architect  skilled  in 
the  arrangement  of  parks  and  gardens,  and  especially  of 
their  architectonic  features,  such  as  fountains,  terraces, 
etc.— Landscape  architecture,  a term  introduced  to 
denote  the  treatment  of  landscape  in  a formal  way,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  exact  disposition  of  paths,  lawns, 
groups  of  trees,  flights  of  steps,  vases,  statues,  etc.  It 
implies  a more  formal  style  of  work  than  landscape-gar- 
dening. It  may  also  include  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  in  groups. 

landscape-marble  (land ' sk ap-miir " hi ) , n.  A 
dense  limestone  in  which,  along  cracks  or 
cleavage-planes,  there  has  been  deposited  oxid 
of  manganese  in  dendritic  forms. 

land-SCOt  t (land'skot),  n.  A tax  on  land  for 
the  support  of  the  church,  formerly  levied  in 
some  parishes.  [Eng.] 

land-sculpture  (land'skulp//tur),  n.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  forms  of  the  land  by  the  various 
processes  of  erosion;  earth-sculpture. 

land-service  (land 'ser// vis),  n.  1.  The  service 
of  the  army  on  land,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
navy  on  the  sea. — 2.  The  army;  that  branch 
of  the  armed  forces  of  a country  which  serves 
on  land. 

landshard  (land' shard),  n.  A strip  of  grass  or 
unplowed  land  between  two  plowed  pieces. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

land-side,  n.  2.  The  side  of  the  land  facing 
the  water;  the  shore. — 3.  The  side  (of  an 
object)  which  faces  the  land. 

Land-slip  terrace,  an  irregular  bench  on  a elope,  result- 
ing from  a land-slip. 

landslipped  (land'slipt),  a.  Marked  or  dam- 
aged by  land-slides  or  -slips. 

landslippy  (land'slip"i),  a.  Liable  to  land- 
slides or  -slips.  N.  E.  D. 

landsmaal,  n.  See  *maal. 

land-take  (land'tak),  n.  See  the  extract. 

Until  a Parliament  for  Iceland  was  established  in  930 
these  chieftains  were  the  rulers  of  the  island,  each  in  his 
district  or  land-take  (land-n&m),  as  it  was  called. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1906,  p.  287. 

land-tied  (land'tid),  a.  Said  of  coast  forms 
which  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  or  to 


A Land-tied  Island  near  Genoa,  Italy. 


each  other  by  the  growth  of  reefs  or  sand-spits. 
W.  M.  Davis,  Elem.  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  314. 

Landward  climate.  See  * climate. 

landward-bred  (land'ward-bred),  a.  Coun- 
try-bred; rustic.  (Scott, "Old  Mortality,  xiv. 
[Scotch.] 

landwardness  (land'ward-nes),  n.  Country- 
breeding;  rusticity.  Stevenson,  Fam.  Stud., 
61.  [Scotch.] 

land-water  (land'wd//ter),  n.  1.  Freshwater 
flowing  over  the  land  ; flood  water;  the  water 
of  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  etc.,  as  opposed  to 
sea-water.—  2.  Open  water  between  the  ice  of 
a frozen  sea  and  a coast. 
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Fortunately  a south-westerly  gale  sprang  up,  which 
opened  up  the  ice,  and  on  September  7 let  us  through 
into  the  land-water.  Geog.  Jour.  (E,.  G.  S.),  XI.  115. 

lane1,  n.  4.  In  sprint-races,  the  space  be- 
tween cords,  strung  about  18  inches  apart, 
which  mark  the  straight  courses  of  the  com- 
petitors. The  eords  are  held  by  iron  stakes, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  driven  into  the 
ground. 

Lane’s  law.  See  Maw1. 
lane-snapper  (lan'snap//er),  ' n.  A common 
name  of  Lutianus  synagris,  a lutianoid  fish 
found  from  the  Florida  keys  to  Brazil. 

Lang.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Languedoc ; (b) 
[ l . c.]  of  language. 

langbeinite  (lang'bin-!t),  n.  [Named  after  A. 
Langbein.]  A potassium-magnesium  sulphate 
(K2Mg2(S04)3)  occurringin  colorless  isometric 
crystals.  It  is  found  with  rock-salt  at  various 
localities  in  Germany. 

Lange-James  theory.  See  *James-Lange 
theory. 

Langen’s  apparatus.  See  * apparatus . 
Langerhans’s  island.  Same  as  Langerlians’s 
cell.  See  also  Msland. 

Langhian  (lang'ge-an),  a.  and  n.  [Langlie, 
in  Italy,  + -ian.J  I.  a.  In  geol.,  pertaining  to 
the  lowest  division  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  in 
France.  The  formation  is  also  known  as  the  Burdi- 
galian.  Its  deposits  are  of  fluviatile  origin  and  contain  a 
great  abundance  of  terrestrial  mammalian  remains. 

II.  n.  The  Langhian  division, 
langka  (lang-ka'),  m.  [Ilocano  name.]  Same 
as  *nangha,  2. 

Langobardic  (lang-go-bar'dik),  a.  See  Longo- 
bardiav. 

langoor,  langour2,  n.  Variants  of  Mangur,‘  a 
name  applied  to  several  large  monkeys  of  the 
genus  Presbytis. 

langosta  (lan-gos'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  a locust:  see 
locust L]  Any  injurious  locust  or  grasshopper : 
so  called  in  Spanish  America  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  southwestern  United  States, 
langoti  (lun-go'ti ),  n.  [Also  langoty,  langottse, 
lungoti,  < Hind,  langoti.']  In  India,  a narrow 
strip  of  cloth  passed  between  the  legs  and 
fastened  before  and  behind  to  a string  around 
the  waist : worn  by  men  and  boys. 

Langton’s  forester.  See  * forester . 
language1,  n.-  Drum  language,  a method  of  com- 
munication  oy  means  of  drum-signals,  employed  particu- 
larly by  the  negroes  of  West  Africa. — Logistic  language, 
language  represented  by  characters  which  express  quan- 
titative values,  such  as  the  plus,  minus,  and  root  signs, 
with  many  others,  in  mathematics.  Music  is  written  in 
logistic  language.  The  sciences  of  astronomy  and  chem- 
istry have  developed  elaborate  languages  of  this  kind  and 
the  other  branches  of  science  less  "complicated  ones. 
Tables  of  measures  are  all  examples  of  logistic  speech. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  logistic  language  is  that 
its  sematology  is  universal,  so  that  the  meaning  of  any 
character  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the 
user — it  is  the  special  language  of  reasoning  and  avoids 
all  ambiguities  of  other  languages  due  to  the  multifarious 
meanings  of  single  words. 

J.  W.  Powell , in  An.  Hep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1898-99, 

[p.  clxix. 

Negrito  languages,  dialects  spoken  by  Negritos,  Pa- 
puans, or  Melanesians.— Sign  language,  a means  of 
communication  in  which  signs  made  with  the  hand  and 
other  gestures  take  the  place  of  articulate  speech.  Sign 
language  is  used  by  deaf-mutes,  but  also  by  many  primi- 
tive tribes.  It  is  highly  developed  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Great  Plains  of  North  America. — WMstle  language, 
communication  between  individuals  by  means  of  whistling 
with  the  mouth,  the  sound  being  varied  and  used  to  con- 
vey definite  ideas : practised  on  the  Canary  Islands  and 
among  the  Berbers  in  Tunis.— Zone  of  language,  the 
area  of  the  brain  in  which # relocated  the  centers  of  sight, 
hearing,  vocal  speech,  and  the  muscular  movements  neces- 
sary in  writing. 

language2,  n.  2.  Same  as  languet  (a). 
langlie  de  bceuf  (lang  de  bef').  [F.  ‘ox- 
tongue.’] 1.  A kind  of  spear  or  pike  used  in 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  a rather  broad, 
double-edged,  pointed  head. — 2.  A sword  or 
knife  having  a large,  flat,  double-edged  blade, 
broad  at  the  base  aud  tapering  toward  the 
point. 

languidus  (lang'gwi-dus),  n.  [L.  languidus, 
1 (he  is)  sick’ : see  languid L]  In  law,  a sheriff’s 
return  to  a process,  that  the  person  it  requires 
him  to  take  into  custody  is  too  dangerously  ill 
to  he  moved. 

langur  (lang-gor'),  n.  [Hind,  laftgur,  < Skt. 
go-lahgula,  a kind  of  monkey.]  Anative  name 
for  several  large  Indian  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Presbytis,  or  Semnopithecus,  the  two  best  known 
being  the  hanutnan  or  entellus,  P.  entellus,  the 
sacred  monkey  of  India,  and  the  black  Nilgiri 
langur,  P.johnii. 

Lang  yao  glaze.  See  * glaze. 

laniatorial  (lan'!'i-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [ Laniator-es 
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+ -al1.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Lani- 
a tores. 

lanific  (la-nif'ik),  a.  [L.  lanificus,  < lana,  wool, 
+ facer e,  make.]  1.  Producing  or  bearing 
wool. — 2.  Spinning  wool. 

laniflorous  (la-nif'lo-rus),  a.  [L.  lana,  wool, 
+flos  ( flor -),  flower,  + -ous.]  In  bot.,  having 
woolly  flowers. 

lanoform  (lan'o-form),  n.  [ lan(ol)  + form- 
aldehyde).] Lanolin  which  contains  1 per 
cent,  of  formaldehyde. 

lanoresin  (lan-o-rez'in),  n.  [L.  lana,  wool,  + 
resina,  resin.]  A dark-colored  resin  contained 
in  the  waste  liquors  from  wool-washing. 

lanosity  (la-nos'i-ti),  n.  [lanose  + -ity.]  Wool- 
liness. 

lansdowne  (lanz'doun),  n.  [Named  from  a 
marquis  of  Lansdowne.]  A light-weight  fab- 
ric of  silk  and  wool  for  women’s  wear. 

lanson  (lan-son'),  n.  Same  as  lansa.  [Philip- 
pine Islands.] 

lant3,  n.  2.  Specifically,  Ammodytes  ameri- 
canus.  See  sand-eel,  1. 

lantaca  (lan-ta'ka),  n.  [Bisaya.]  Among 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a piece  of  ar- 
tillery. 

lantado  (lan-ta'do),  n.  Short  for  adelantado. 

lantalic  (lan-tal'ik),  a.  [( al)lant(uric ) + -aft 
+ Same  as  allanturic. 

lantanine  (lan'ta-nin),  n.  \Lantana  (see  def.) 
+ - ine 2.]  An  alkaloid  found  in  Lantana  Bra- 
siliensis.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a substitute 
for  quinine. 

lantanuric  (lan-ta-im'rik),  a.  [( al)lant{uric ) 
+ -an  4-  -uric.~\  Same  as  allanturic. 

lantern,  n.  9.  The  misshapen  proboscis  (for- 
merly supposed  to  be  luminous)  of  many  tropi- 
cal Fulgoridse  or  so-called  ‘lantern-flies.’  — 
Ardois  lantern,  one  of  the  electric  lanterns  in  an 
Ardois  signaling  apparatus.  See  + signal.—  Ballarat 
lantern,  a rough-and-ready  lantern  formed  by  knock- 
ing off  the  bottom  of  a bottle  and  sticking  a candle  in 
the  neck.  [Local,  Australia.  ]—  Navy  lantern,  a heavy  lan- 
tern, well  protected  against  injury  by  contact  with  ropes, 
etc.,  hung  in  a ship’s  rigging  as  an  anchor-light.— Posi- 
tion-lantern, a light  exhibited  from  a gaff-end  or  other 
conspicuous  place,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  a ves- 
sel’s position  at  night ; a light  shown  to  demonstrate  the 
position  of  a vessel  or  other  object  afloat  or  ashore. — 
Projecting-lantern,  an  instrument  for  throwing  upon 
a screen  an  enlarged  image  of  a diagram,  picture,  or  ob- 
ject, or  of  exhibiting  by  such  projection  to  observers  at  a 
distance  the  progress  of  a scientific  experiment  or  dem- 
onstration. The  projecting-lantern  is  the  development 
of  the  magic  lantern  invented  by  Kircher  in  1646  (which 
see,  under  lantern).  The  modem  form  of  this  instrument 
as  designed  for  the  projection  of  lantern-slides  is  known 
as  the  stereopticon  (see  stereopticon).  To  adapt  the  lan- 
tern to  the  general  purposes  of  scientific  demonstration. 
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Fig.  i. 

the  form  of  the  instrument  is  so  modified  as  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  apparatus  in  front  of  the  condensing- 
lenses.  The  essential  parts  of  such  a lantern  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  in  which  S is  the  source  of  light,  C a pair  of  con- 
densing-lenses,  0 the  object-lens,  and  A the  field  in  which 
the  object  to  be  projected  is  placed.  The  light  employed 
is  usually  that  of  the  electric  arc ; but  the  lime-light  is 
frequently  used,  and  in  some  cases  other  and  less  power- 
ful sources  of  light,  such  as  a bank  of  acetylene  burners 
with  reflector,  a Nernst  lamp,  a glow-lamp  with  coiled 
carbon  filament,  or  even  a gas  or  oil  uame,  may  be  em- 
ployed. To  secure  the  best  possible 
illumination  from  the  electric  arc, 
the  carbons  are  commonly  set  at  an 
oblique  angle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
thus  exposing  the  crater,  C,  of  the 
positive  carbon  to  view  ; or  a lamp 
is  used  in  which  the  positive  carbon 
is  horizontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Arc-lamps  for  use  in  lantern  work 
are  either  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic focusing-feed  which  holds 
the  arc  in  a constant  position  as  the 
carbons  bum  away,  or  are  regu- 
lated by  hand.  The  heat  from  a powerful  source  of 
light  such  as  the  electric  arc  is  very  great,  and  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  lantern-slides,  or  to  pieces  of  appara- 
tus placed  in  the  field,  a glass  cell  filled  with  water 

( w , Fig.  1)  is  often  placed  be- 

/ tween  the  condensing-lenses  and 
the  object.  The  real  image  thrown 
upon  the  screen  by  means  of  the 
object-lens  is  inverted.  In  the  case 
of  transparencies  or  lantern-slides, 
the  object  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
field  in  an  inverted  position,  thus 
giving  an  erect  image  upon  the 
Fig.  3.  screen.  Where  apparatus  is  to  be 

projected,  however,  and  an  erect 
image  is  desired,  a reflecting-prism  ( E , Fig.  1),  known  as 
the  erecting-prism,  is  placed  between  the  object-lens  and 
the  screen.  Many  phenomena,  such  as  capillary  action 
as  exhibited  with  floating  needles,  cannot  be  projected 
upon  a screen  by  means  of  the  ordinary  form  of  lantern. 
For  such  experiments  the  ‘vertical  attachment’  is  used. 


Fig.  2. 
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an  arrangement  in  which  the  front  condensing-lens  is  re- 
moved, and  a mirror  (3/,  Fig.  4)  is  mounted  in  front  of  the 
inner  condenser  so  as  to 
throw  the  light  vertically  up- 
ward. The  other  condens- 
ing-lens is  mounted  above 
this  mirror,  and  the  appara- 
tus or  object  the  image  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  project 
is  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
vertical  ray  at  A.  The  ob- 
ject-lens, 0,  is  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  vertical  beam  at 
the  proper  distance  and  the 
rays  after  emerging  from  it 
are  reflected  to  a screen  by  a 
second  mirror  or  reflecting- 
prism,  P.  In  the  forms  of  lantern  already  described 
transmitted  light  is  used,  but  it  is  likewise  possible  by 
the  use  of  reflected  light  from  the  surface  of  opaque  ob- 
jects to  project  images  of  these  upon  the  screen.  Various 
devices  for  the  projection  of  opaque  objects  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  reflecting-lanterns  are  known  under  various 
names,  such  as  the  megascope , an  early  form,  the  rejlecto- 
scope,  and  the  epidiascope.  The  last-named  instrument, 
in  which  the  difficulties  of  projection  by  reflected  light 
have  been  as  completely  overcome  as  in  any  of  the  lan- 
terns of  this  type,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  features  es- 
sential to  them  all.  In  the  epidiascope,  Fig.  5,  the 
illuminating  arc,  S,  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a parabolic 

reflector,  R,  the 
parallel  rays 
from  which  pass 
through  a large 
water-cell  or 
cooling  cham- 
and  are 
•effected  ob- 
down- 
wardby  a plane 
mirror,  /,  upon 
the  object  at  A, 
which  is  placed 
v • in  a horizontal 

\ ?'  jjj-  position.  The 

principal  diffi- 
p.  culty  in  the  pro- 

5’  j ection  of  obj  ects 

by  reflection  is  that  arising  from  lack  of  sufficient  light, 
and  this  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a powerful  arc-lamp  re- 
quiring from  30  to  50  amperes  of  current,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed in  search-lights  and  by  the  use  of  larger  mirrors 
and  prisms  than  those  commonly  employed  in  projecting- 
lanterns.  The  greater  size  of  the  apparatus  makes  it 
possible,  moreover,  to  show  upon  the  screen  objects  hav- 
ing a diameter  of  22  centimeters,  whereas  in  ordinary 
lanterns  the  diameter  of  the  field  is  10  or  12  centimeters. 
When  transmitted  light  is  to  be  used,  mirror  I , which  is 
hinged  at  the  top,  is  swung  upward  out  of  the  path  of  the 
rays,  which  then  fall  on  mirror  11  and  are  reflected  down- 
ward to  a third  mirror,  III,  at  the  base  of  the  instrument. 
From  the  surface  of  this  mirror  the  rays  pass  vertically 
upward  through  the  condensing-lens  and  the  object,  and 
finally  through  the  object-lens,  0,  to  the  erecting  mirror, 
B,  as  before.  For  the  projection  of  microscopic  objects 
by  means  of  a lantern,  the  ordinary  object-lens  is  removed 
and  a microscope  objective  is  mounted  at  a suitable  dis- 
tance from  the  condensing-lenses  in  the  axis  of  the  rays. 
The  real  image  of  the  object  instead  of  being  formed  in 
the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope,  which  in  this  case  is  usu- 
ally removed  entirely,  is  focused  directly  upon  the 
screen.  For  the  demonstration  by  projection  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  polarized  light,  polarizing-  and  analyzing- 
prisms,  which  should  be  of  large  size,  are  similarly 
mounted  in  the  path  of  the  rays  in  front  of  the  condens- 
ing-lens and  between  it  and  the  objective.  For  the  pro- 
jection of  spectra  a vertical  slit  is  mounted  in  place  of  the 
slide-holder  and  a dispersing-prism  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  object-lens.— Projection-lantern.  See  projecting- 
Mantern. — Tornado-lantern,  a lantern  in  which  the 
flame  is  so  protected  that  it  will  not  be  blown  out  in  a 
heavy  wind  or  tornado. 

lantern-brace  (lau'tern-bras),  n.  Naut.,  the 
metal  fixture  which  secures  a lantern  in  its 
place. 

lantern-brass  (lan'tem-bras),  n.  A skeleton 
casing  placed  in  the  stuffing-box  of  a steam- 
engine  cylinder  and  supplied  with  steam  to 
prevent  air  from  leaking  into  the  cylinder, 
lantern-fish,  n.  2.  Any  fish  belonging  to  the 
family  Myctophidse : most  of  them  are  of  the  deep 
seas,  and  have  luminous  spots  or  photophores. 
lantern-gear  (lan'tern-ger),  «.  Same  as  lan- 
tern-wheel. 

lanternist  (lan'ter-nist),  n.  [ lantern  + -1st.] 
One  who  uses  pictures  projected  on  a screen 
by  a magic  lantern,  in  illustration  of  a lecture, 
or  the  like. 

lantern-man  (lan'tern-man),  n.  1.  One  who 
carries  a lantern. — 2f.  One  who  empties 
privies  by  lantern-light ; a night-man.  N.  E.  D. 
— 3.  One  who  operates  a projection  or  magic 
lantern. 

lanternoscope  (lan'ter-no-skop),  n.  [ lantern 
+ Gr.  curmelv,  view.]  In  photog.,  a contriv- 
ance for  viewing  lantern-slides, 
lantern-service  (lan't6rn-ser',vis),  n.  A re- 
ligious service  in  which  pictures  thrown  by 
a magic  lantern  are  used  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address.  N.  E.  I).  [Eng.] 
lantern-slide  (lan'tern-slid),  «.  A plate 
prepared  for  use  in  a stereopticon. 
lanthana  (lan'tha-ua),  n.  [NL.,  < lanthanum.'] 
In  cheni.,  one  of  the  rare  earths,  lanthanum 
oxid. 


lanthanate  (lan'tha-nat),  n.  [ lanthanum  + 
-afel.]  In  client.,  a compound  of  oxid  of  lan- 
thanum with  the  oxid  of  a more  electropos- 
itive metal,  as  sodium  lanthanate  (NaLa02). 
lanthanin  (lan'tha-nin)  n.  [Gr.  lavdavuv,  es- 
cape notice,  + - in ^.]  Same  as  *oxy chromatin. 
Heidenhain,  1892. 

lanthopine  (lan'tho-pin),  n.  [Gr.  ?.avd(avetv) , 
escape  notice,  4-  bmov,  opium,  + -ine2.]  A 
colorless  alkaloid.  C23H25C>4N,  contained  in 
opium.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  prisms, 
melting  at  about  200°  C. 

lanugic  (la-nu'jik),  a.  [L.  lanugo,  woolliness, 
down,  + -ic.]  Derived  from  wool : noting  an 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  said  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  barium  hydroxid  on  wool.  It 
precipitates  substantive  dyes, 
lanzarotte  (lan-za-rot'),  n.  [Sp.  Lanzarote, 
name  of  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.]  A breed 
of  large  domesticated  pigeons,  almost  as  large 
as  the  runt,  but  having  more  of  the  reddish 
color  of  the  archangel. 

laodah  (lou'da//),  ».  [Chill,  lao,  old,  vener- 
able, + ta,  great.]  In  Anglo-Chinese,  a chief 
boatman  ; a skipper.  Also  lowdak. 
lap8,  V.  t. — To  lap  out,  to  grind  out  or  enlarge  with  a 
lap ; hence  to  grind  with  anything  resembling  a lap. 

lap8,  n.  10.  The  tops  of  trees  left  in  the  woods 
in  logging.  Also  lapwood. — 11.  The  act  of 
winding  or  being  wound  round  a drum ; the 
length  of  rope  necessary  to  go  round  it  once ; 
also,  the  length  of  silk,  tape,  wire,  or  the  like, 
necessary  to  go  round  anything  once Lap  ser- 

vice,in  theposffti  service , a postal  route  on  a railroad  where 
several  mail  services  pass  on  the  same  line  for  different 
destinations.— Negative  inside  lap,  in  a steam-engine: 
(a)  The  failure  of  the  valve,  when  in  mid-position,  to  cut 
off  the  exhaust  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  (ft)  The 
distance  by  which  the  valve,  when  in  mid-position,  fails 
to  cut  off  the  exhaust,  or  the  distance  the  valve  would 
have  to  travel  from  mid-position  before  the  exhaust  would 
be  closed. — Steam  lap,  in  a steam-engine:  (a)  A pro- 
jection on  the  valve  reaching  beyond  the  outside  edge  of 
the  steam-port  when  the  valve  is  in  its  mid-position.  It 
is  designed  to  close  the  port  before  the  end  of  the  stroke 
of  the  piston,  thus  utilizing  the  expansive  force  of  the 
steam,  (ft)  Same  as  outside  lap . See  laps,  3. 

lapacho  (la-pa'cho),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
name,  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  of  several 
trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Tecoma,  of  the 
Bignonia  family,  and  particularly  of  T.Lapacho, 
a tree  50  to  70  feet  high,  yielding  a bark  used 
in  tanning  and  a valuable  heavy  wood,  much 
sought  for  building  and  naval  construction, 
lapachoic  (lap-a-cho'ik),  a.  [ lapacho  + -tc.] 
Pert  aining  to  lapachol.— Lapachoic  acid.  Same 
as  •klapachol. 

lapachol  (lap'a-chol),».  [lapacho  + -ol.]  Ayel- 
COCCH2CH : C(CH3)2 

low  compound,  Cell,  < II 

COCOH 
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found  in  lapacho  wood  from  South  America, 
and  greenheart  wood,  Ocotea  Bodicei , from 
Surinam.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms 
and  melts  at  140°  C.  Also  called  hydroxy- 
amylene-naphthalene-quinone. 
lapactic  (la-pak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  / amurutis, 
< hanacasiv,  empty,  evacuate.]  I.  a.  Causing 
evacuations ; laxative. 

II.  n.  A laxative. 

Lapageria  (lap-a-je'ri-a),  «.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  1802),  named  in  honor  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  Marie  Josfephe  Rose  Tascher  de  la 
Payerie(1763-1814),  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon.] 

1.  A monotypic  genus  of  the  family  Liliacese, 
comprising  a brilliant-flowered  and  graceful 
twining  plant,  L.  rosea,  a native  of  Chile.  The 
flowers  are  lily-like  in  form,  hanging  singly  from  the  up- 
per leaf-axils.  There  is  also  a white-flowered  form  in 
cultivation.  Lapagerias  are  considered  to  require  much 
skill  in  the  growing,  although  they  thrive  well  if  a cool 
greenhouse  is  given  them  and  they  become  well  estab- 
lished. In  the  southern  United  States  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  open. 

2.  [(.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Lapageria. 
laparocolpotomy  (lap^a-ro-kol-pot'o-mi),  n. 

[Gr.  hanapa,  the  flank,  + Kolnop,  womb 
(vagina),  + royr/,  a cutting.]  In  surg.,  the 
operation  of  opening  into  the  vagina,  after 
the  abdominal  section,  in  order  to  remove  a 
child  which  cannot  be  born  through  the 
natural  channel:  a substitute  for  Csesarean 
section  in  which  the  uterus  is  incised, 
laparocystidotomy  (lap^a-ro-sis-ti-dot'o-mi), 
n.  [Gr.  T-andpa,  the  flank,  + kvotiq,  bladder, 
+ ropj),  a cutting.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of 
opening  into  the  bladder  through  an  incision 
in  the  abdominal  wall  just  above  the  pubes, 
laparo-elytrotomy  (lap^a-ro-el-i-trot'o-mi),  n. 
[Gr.  ~/.a—apa,  the  flank,  + elerpov,  sheath  (va- 


lappet 

gina),  + Toyij,  a cutting.]  Same  as  Maparo- 
colpotomy. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  a bold  and  skilful  operator.  In  ob- 
stetrics he  was  an  advocate  of  laparo-elytrotomy  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ciesarean  section. 

Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  383. 

laparohysteropexy  (lap//a-ro-his-te-rop'ek-si), 
n.  [Gr.  Aarrdfia,  the  flank,  + v arepa,  womb, 
+ try^ip,  fastening.)  Operative  fixation  of  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  for  the  relief  of  falling  of  the  womb, 
laparoscopy  (lap-a-ros'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  lanapa, 
the  flank,  + -moma,  < gkoituv,  view.]  In- 
spection of  the  abdomen, 
laparotome  (lap'a-ro-tom),  n.  [Gr.  ?a-apa,  the 
flank,  + -to pop,  < rapelv,  cut.]  A form  of 
scalpel  employed  in  laparotomy, 
lap-bobbin  (lap'bob//in),  n.  A spool  or  bob- 
bin upon  which  something  is  wound  or  lapped, 
as  the  fleecy  web  or  lap  on  a cotton-combing 
machine. 

lap-drum  (lap ' drum),  n.  A cylinder  upon 
which  a lap  or  web  is  wound,  or  which  gives 
motion  to  a spool  or  bobbin  upon  which 
a lap  or  web  is  wound,  as  on  some  machines 
in  a textile-mill.  Thornley,  Cotton  Combing 
Machines,  p.  17. 

lap-end  (lap'end),  n.  That  end  of  a cotton- 
picker  or  scutching-machine  at  which  the 
cotton  emerges  in  the  form  of  a web,  ribbon, 
or  lap. 

lap-game  (lap'gam),  ».  Any  game  in  which 
the  scores  made  on  one  hand  are  carried  to 
the  next  game  if  more  than  enough  to  win  the 
first  game ; a variation  of  railroad  euchre. 
See  euchre,  1. 

lap-guide  (lap  ' gld),  n.  A device,  in  a cotton- 
combing  machine,  to  guide  the  unwinding  of 
the  laps  or  webs  of  cotton. 

Lapham  or  Laphamite  markings.  See 

*marking. 

lap-head  (lap'hed),  n.  That  end  of  a scutch- 
ing- or  picking-machine  where  the  cotton  lap 
is  formed  into  a roll. 

lapidicolous  (lap  -i  - dik  ' o -lus),  a.  [L.  lapis 
(lapid-),  a stone,  + colerc,  inhabit,  + -ous.] 
Living  under  stones:  a term  applicable  to 
many  insects,  and  especially  to  certain  blind 
ground-beetles  so  accustomed  to  this  life  that 
they  ha  ve  assumed  the  characteristics  of  true 
cave  species. 

lapillo  (la-pel'lo),  n.  [It.  lapillo,  < L.  lapillus, 
a stone  : see  lapilli.]  Matter  ejected  from  a 
volcano  in  the  form  of  lapilli. 

lapis1,  n.— Lapis  Lacedsomonius,  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a basalt  found  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
much  used  for  gem-cutting.  A.  J Evans,  in  Jour,  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  XIII.  220.— Lapis  specularis,  an  old 
name  of  the  mineral  selenite,  or  hydrated  calcium  sulphate 
(CaS04.2H20),  in  distinct  crystals,  the  surfaces  of  which 
reflect  light  regularly  as  from  a mirror. 

lapis2  (la/ pis),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A large  boat  of 
small  draught  used  for  carrying  merchandise. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

lap-knee  (lap'ne),  n.  Same  as  *bosom-knee. 

Laplace’s  theory  of  capillarity.  See  -^capil- 
larity. 

Laplacian,  a.  II.  «.  A Laplace’s  coefficient ; 
a form  Pm  (cos  y),  where  y stands  for  the 
angle  between  r and  the  radius  vector  of 
some  fixed  point. 

lap-love  (lap'luv),  n.  The  small  bindweed. 

Convolvulus  arvensis. 

lap-machine  (lap'ma-8hen//),  n.  A machine 
for  preparing  cotton  in  the  form  of  laps  for 
combing.—  silver  lap-machine,  a machine  for  con- 
solidating,  attenuating,  and  forming  into  lap9  a number 
of  slivers  of  cotton  in  the  preparatory  processes  of 
combing. 

lapon  (lii-pou'),  n.  A common  name  of  one  of 
the  scorpsenoid  fishes,  Scorpsena  mystes,  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Lapp.  An  abbreviation  of  T.appish. 
lappaconitin  (lap-a-kon'i-tin),  n.  [L.  lappa, 
a bur,  + E.  aconitin.]  A crystalline  alkaloid. 
C34H4808N2,  contained  in  the  tubers  of 
AconUum  septentrionale. 
lappet,  it.  4.  In  biol.,  a small  lobe-shaped 
organ,  such  as  the  lappets  of  certain  nemertean 
larva1,  etc. — 5.  Same  as  tegula. — 6 . In  paleon., 
an  ear-like  crest  formed  in  some  nautiloid 
cephalopods,  as  Lituites  and  Ophidioceras,  by 
an  extension  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
aperture  of  the  shell — American  lappet,  a lasio- 
campid  moth,  Malacosoma  americana,  common  in  the 
Atlantic  United  States,  where  its  larva:  feed  on  the  foliage 
of  apple,  cherry,  oak,  birch,  maple,  and  ash. — Esopha- 


lappet 

geal  lappet,  in  actinozoans,  as  the  sea-anemone,  a lobe 
projecting  from  the  lower,  free  edge  of  the  gullet  at  each 
end  of  its  long  diameter.— Marginal  lappet,  in 
Scyphozoa,  as  the  common  jellyfish,  one  of  the  delicate 


American  Lappet  (. McUacosoma  americana ). 
a,  b,  larva  on  section  of  nest;  c,  egg-mass  on  twig  ; d,  cocoon ; 
e,  female  moth  : a-d,  reduced  one  third;  e,  slightly  enlarged. 

marginal  processes,  a pair  of  which  is  located  in  each  of 
eight  notches  occurring  at  equal  intervals  around  the 
edge  of  the  umbrella.  In  each  notch  a sense-organ  is 
lodged  and  is  protected  by  the  lappets. 

lappet-caterpillar  (lap'et-kat//6r-pil-jir),  n. 

The  larva  of  a lappet-moth, 
lappet-loom  (lap'et-lom),  to.  A lo.om  for 
lappet-weaving,  in  which  needle-frames  are 
carried  in  front  of  the  reed  for  producing  the 
figured  effects. 

lappet-moth.  »•— Velleda  lappet-moth,  an  Ameri- 
can lasiocampid  moth,  Tolype  velleda,  found  throughout 
the  United  States.  Its  larvso  live  on  apple,  pear,  poplar, 
and  other  trees. 

lappet-muslin  (lap'et-muz'Tin),  n.  A muslin 
in  which  figures  have  been  woven  on  the 
lappet-loom. 

lappet-shedding  (lap'et  - shedding),  to.  A 
system  of  dividing  the  warp-threads  in  a 
loom  to  allow  certain  other  warp-threads  to 
move  transversely  to  form  a figure  by  means 
of  gaging-needles. 

lappet-wheel  (lap'et-hwel),  v.  A part  of  a 
lappet-loom  for  weaving  lappet  figures, 
lappin  (lap'in),  ».  A crystalline  substance  of 
glueosidal  nature,  said  to  be  obtained  from 
burdock  fruit. 

lapping-machine,  n.  2.  In  barrel-making,  a 
machine  for  cutting,  pointing,  and  cutting  the 
lap  in  barrel-hoops,  preparatory  to  placing 
them  in  the  coiling-machine. 

Lapponic  (la-pon'ik),  a,  [NL.  Lapponicus,  < 
Lapponia,  Lapland.]  Same  as  Lappish. 
lap-rivet  (lap T-iv'et),  v.  t.  To  lap  and  rivet  ; 
to  fasten  with  rivets,  as  two  parts  or  edges 
which  are  lapped  one  over  the  other, 
lap-riveting  (lap'riv//et-ing),  n.  A method  of 
riveting  in  which  two  parts  are  lapped  and 
riveted  together.  See  * butt-riveting . 
lap-robe  (lap'rob),  to.  A fur  robe  or  a blanket 
used  to  cover  one’s  lap  and  feet  when  riding 
in  a carriage  or  sleigh.  [IT.  S.] 
laps,  n.  and  t>.  A simplified  spelling  of  lapse. 
lapse,  v.  t.  2.  To  be  found  lapsing  or  erring. 
[Rare.] 

Only  myself  stood  out ; 

For  which,  if  I be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I shall  pay  dear.  . . 

Shak.,  T.  X.,  iii.  3. 

lap-valve  (lap'valv),  n.  A slide-valve  with 
lap,  used  in  an  engine  or  pump, 
lap-wheel  (lap'hwel),  n.  Same  as  lap3,  5. 
lap-winding  (Iap'wm,/diug),  n.  See* winding1. 
lapwing,  TO.  — Wattled  lapwing.  Same  as  wattled 
plover  (which  see,  under  wattled). 
lapwood  (lap'wud),  n.  Same  as  *laps,  10. 
laquearian  (lak-we-a'ri-an),  a.  [L.  laqueari-us 
+ -an.]  Same  as  *laqueary 2,  a. 
laqueary1  (lak'wf-ar-i),  n.  Same  as  laquear. 
laqueary2  (lak'wS-a-ri),  a.  [L.  laquearius,  < 
laqucus,  a noose.]  Armed  with  a noose,  as  a 
gladiator. 

laqueche  (la-kash'),  re.  [A  Canadian  F.  form 
of  an  Indian  name.]  A name  of  Hiodon  alo- 
soides,  a elupeoid  fish  of  the  family  ffiodontidse, 
found  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 


Laramide  (lar'a-mid),  a.  A descriptive  term 
used  by  Dana  for  those  mountain-ranges  or 
other  roek-foldings  which  involve  the  Laramie 
beds  of  the  Cretaceous  as  their  uppermost 
member. 

This  mountain  system  of  North  America,  which  stands 
as  the  Mesozoic  time  boundary,  is  the  Laramide  system. 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  874. 

larbolines,  n.  pi.  See  larbowlines. 
larcenic  (lar-sen'ik),  a.  Same  as  larcenous. 
larch,  re.  2.  A commercial  name  for  the  lumber 
of  the  noble  fir,  Abies  nobilis.  See  noble  *fir. 
— Larch  blister,  canker,  saw-fly.  See  -kblister,  etc. 
larch-scale  (larch' skal),  n.  A scale-insect 
found  on  larch,  probably  Aspidiotus  abietis. 
Larcoidea  (lar-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
lapses,  a charcoal-basket,  + elSos,  form.]  A 
family  of  spumellarian  radiolarians  having  the 
skeleton  irregularly  lenticular  or  discoid. 

Lard  butter,  compound.  See*butterl,  -kcompoundi. — 
Neutral  lard,  a product  obtained  from  the  leaf-lard  of 
the  hog,  by  treatment  similar  to  that  by  which  oleo  oil 
is  made  from  beef  fat,  except  that  no  stearin  is  extracted  : 
used  in  making  the  kind  of  imitation  of  butter  known  as 
butterine. — Rough  lard,  lard  from  the  smaller  portions 
of  adipose  tissue  cut  away  in  butchering  the  hog. 
larder3  (lar'der),  n.  One  who  lards,  as  meat, 
larder-fly  (lar'der-fli),  n.  Same  as  larder-beetle. 
lardiform  (lar'di-f6rm),  a.  [L.  lardum,  lard, 
+ forma,  form.]  Same  as  lardaceous. 
lardine  (lar'din),  re.  [ lard  + -tree2.]  An  imi- 
tation of  lard,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  more 
solid  portion  of  cotton-seed  oil. 
larding-money  (lar'ding-mun"i),  n.  In  Eng. 
law,  a small  sum  paid  by  the  tenants,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  manor  of  Bradford, 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  hogs  with  acorns 
in  the  lord’s  woods. 

lard-insect  (lard'in’sekt),  n.  Same  as  bacon- 
beetle. 

lardite  (lar'dit),  re.  [ lard  + -its2.]  An  occa- 
sional synonym  of  steatite, and  also  of  pagodite. 
Lardizabala  (lar-di-zab'a-la),  ».  [NL.  (Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  proposed  in”l794,  established  in 
1798),  named  in  honor  of  Michael  Lardizabaly 
Uribe,  a Spanish  patron  of  botany.]  A genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Lardizabalacese. 
They  are  twining  shrubs  with  alternate,  once  to  thrice 
ternately  compound  leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers,  the  pis- 
tillate ones  borne  singly  on  axillary  axes,  the  staminate  in 
axillary  racemes.  There  are  two  species,  natives  of  Chile, 
one  of  which,  L.  biternata,  is  cultivated  out  of  doors  in 
southern  California  and  the  wanner  parts  of  Europe, 

Lardizabalacese  (lar"di-zab-a-la'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Lindley,  1847),  < Lardizabala  4-  -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous 
plants  of  the  order  Banales,  based  on  the 
genus  Lardizabala.  It  has  been  included  by  some 
authors  in  the  Berberidaceie,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  in  its  many-seeded  fruit,  extrorse  anthers,  and  di- 
clinous flowers.  It  contains  7 genera  and  about  18  spe- 
cies, chiefly  Asiatic,  but  Lardizabala  and  one  other  genus 
are  Chilean.  They  are  mostly  woody  climbers,  with  pal- 
mate or  pinnate  leaves.  See  Akebia. 

lardizabalaceous  (lar''/di-zab-a-la'shius),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  plant  family  Lardizabalacese. 
lard- worm  (lard'werm),  n.  See  *kidney-worm, 
lardy-dardy  (lar"di-dar'di),  n.  and  a.  [Another 
form  of  Hadidady,  < la-di-da : see  *la-di-da.] 
I.  n.  A swell ; a dandy  ; a fop.  The  word 
first  appeared  in  or  about  the  early  sixties  in 
the  theaters,  and  later  in  London  music-halls. 
N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  VIII.  19. 

II.  a.  Fashionable;  dandified;  ‘killing.’ 
[Slang.] 

With  our  lardy-dardy  garments  we  were  really  “on  the 
spot,” 

And  Charlie  Vain  came  out  so  grand  in  a tall  white 
Chimney-pot. 

A.  C.  Hilton,  in  The  May  Exam.,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q..  9th 

[ser.,  VIII.  270. 

lardy-dardy  (lar"di-dar'di),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  lardy-dardied,  ppr.  lardy-dardying.  To 
linger  or  dangle  about  in  an  affected,  Mardy- 
dardy’  way. 

larentiid  (la-ren'ti-id),  re.  and  a.  I.  to.  A mem- 
ber of  the  lepidopterous  family  Larenliidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Larentiidse. 
large,  u. — Statutes  at  large.  See  ★ statute . 
largemouth  (larj'mouth),  n.  Same  as  large- 
mouthed  black-bass.  See  black-bass. 
largish  (lar'jish),  a.  [large  + -iefcl.]  Rather 
large. 

largitional  (liir-jish'on-al),  a.  [LL.  largition- 
alis,  < L.  largitio(n-),  bounty:  see  largition .] 
Of  the  nature  of  largess  ; bountiful 
lariat  (lar'i-at),  v.  t.  [lariat,  to.]  To  catch  or 
fasten  with  a lariat ; lasso, 
laricic  (la-ris'ik),  a.  [L.  larix  ( laric -),  larch, 

+ Ac.]  Derived  from  the  larch -Laricic  acid, 

a colorless  compound,  CkjHjqOb,  found  in  the  bark  of 


larnax 

the  smaller  branches  of  larch-trees  which  are  not  more 
than  from  20  to  30  years  old.  It  is  volatile  with  steam 
and  sublimes  at  93°  C.,  forming  lustrous  monoclinic  crys- 
tals which  melt  at  153°  C. 

Larimus  (la-ri'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  la.pip.os,  a 
different  reading  of  lapivo,  some  sea-fish.  | A 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scise- 
nidse,  the  croakers,  found  on  both  coasts  of 
America. 

larinoid  (lar'i-noid),  a.  [Gr.  lapivar,  fat,  + 
eidos,  form.]  Same  as  lardaceous. 
laris  (la'ris),  to.  The  Atlas  cedar,  Cedrus  At- 
lantica.  See  cedar,  1. 

larixinic  (la-rik-sin'ik),  a.  Same  as  *laricic. 
lark1,  to.— Brown  song-lark,  Cinchloramphus  cruralis- 
lark-heel  (lark'hel),  n.  A long  projecting  heel. 
Neither  the  colour  nor  the  hair  are  regarded  as  impor- 
tant ethnical  tests,  and  the  length  of  the  heel  alone  [Negro 
“lark-heel"]  is  held  to  be  an  undoubted  proof  of  Negro 
origin.  . Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  390. 

lark-heeled,  a.  2 . Having  a long,  projecting 
heel.  See  ^lark-heel. 

larking  (lar'king),  a.  Larky  ; frolicsome  ; of 
the  nature  of  a lark. 

I have  learned  to  leap, . . . which  is  a larking  thing  for 
a don.  J.  H.  Newman,  Letters,  1. 182.  N.  E.  D. 

larking-glass  (lar'king-glas"),  to.  A device 
with  mirrors,  used  to  attract  larks  to  the  net. 

At  that  place  [Dunstaple],  persons  go  out  with  what  is 
called  a larking  glass,  which  is,  ...  a machine  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a cucumber. 

S.  R.  Jackson,  in  Hone,  Every-day  Book,  II.  118. 
larkish  (lar'kish),  a.  [ lark 2 + -is/i1.]  Rather 
larky;  inclined  to  be  larky, 
larkishness  (iar'kish-nes),  to.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  larkish. 
lark’s-claw  ( larks 'kla),  ».  See  larkspur. 
lark’s-head  (larks'hed),  n.  A knot 
made  by  doubling  the  bight  of  a rope, 
passing  it  around  a spar,  or  through  a 
ring  or  hook,  and  then  bending  it  down, 
spreading  it  out,  and  slipping  a toggle  * 
through  the  four  parts  (across  the  two 
outer  and  under  the  two  inner).  It  is 
finished  by  a half-hitch  around  the 
standing  part  with  the  loose  end  so 
that  it  will  not  slip  when  a strain  is 

put  Upon  it.  Lark  s head. 

larksome  (lark'sum),  a.  [lark2  + -some.]  Dis- 
posed to  be  larky;  frolicsome, 
larkspur,  TO.— Azure  or  blue  larkspur.  Same  ns 
Carolina  -hlarkspur. — Carolina  larkspur.  Delphinium 
Carolinianum,  a blue-flowered  species  of  the  southern 
United  States. — Dwarf  larkspur,  Delphinium  tricorne , 
a low  but  stout  species  ranging  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia  and  west  to  Minnesota  and  Arkansas.  The  flow- 
ers are  deep  blue,  but  sometimes  vary  to  nearly  white.  — 
Nelson’s  larkspur,  Delphinuim  Nelsoni,  a blue-flow- 
ered species  of  the  Great  Plains.—  Prairie-larkspur, 
Delphinium  albescens,  a species  with  white  flowers 
slightly  tinged  with  blue  and  bluish  spots  on  the  sepals, 
found  in  prairie  regions  from  Illinois  to  Manitoba  and 
south  to  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a white-flowered  form  of  the  Carolina  larkspur. — Tall 
larkspur,  Delphinium  urceolatum,  a tall  species  with 
purple  or  blue  flowers,  ranging  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ala- 
bama and  west  to  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

larkspurred  (lark'sperd),  a.  Said  of  sheep. 
See  the  extract. 

The  old  shepherds  had  a comical  notion,  that  sheep 
blind  in  the  summer  were  larkspurred ; that  the  sheep 
having  trod  upon  a lark’s  nest,  the  old  one  . . . had  spurred 
the  intruder  in  the  eye. 

J.  Lawrence,  Cattle,  p.  531  (ed.  1809).  N.  E.  D. 

larmoyant  (lar-mwo-yon').  a,  [F.,  pp.  ppr.  of 
larmoyer,  be  tearful.]  Tearful;  exhibiting  a 
tearful  sentimentality. 

larnax  (lar'naks),  to.;  pi.  larnakes  (-na-kez). 
[Gr.  lapva f,  a box,  chest,  ark,  coffin.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a chest  or  box;  a box-like  receptacle  of 
terra-cotta,  found  in  early  Greek  or  Mycenaean 
tombs : often  painted. 


Larnax. 

Terra-cotta,  from  Palaikastro,  Crete. 

(From  “ Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.”) 

Nearer  the  city  two  tombs  of  the  same  period  were  dis- 
covered : the  one,  a square  chamber  withadromos,  yielded 
parts  of  two  painted  larnakes,  thoroughly  Mycenean 
in  design,  a gold  ring,  a crystal  sphere,  parts  of  a silver 
vase,  and  a quantity  of  iron  swords. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  pp.  444,  445. 


larrid 

larrid  (lar'id),  n . and  a.  I.  n.  A member  of 
the  hymenopterous  family  Larriclse. 

II.  a . Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Larridse. 
larrigan  (lar'i-gan),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
boot  of  undressed  leather,  worn  principally 
by  lumbermen.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , Dec. 
21,  1902. 

larrikinalian  (lar^i-ki-na'li-an),  a.  [ larrikin 
4-  -alian  as  in  bacchanalian.]  Larrikin  ; char- 
acteristic of  a larrikin. 

In  the  larrikinalian  din  which  prevailed  from  start  to 
finish. 

Evening  Standard,  July  5,  1893,  p.  4,  quoted  in  E.  E. 

[Morris,  Austral  English. 

larry2  (lar'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  Con- 
fusion; tumult. — 2.  A scolding;  a lecture. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

larry3  (lar'i),  a.  and  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  I. 
a.  Misty:  applied  in  the  Teign  valley,  Eng- 
land, to  a land-fog  coming  down  the  estuary, 
as  distinguished  from  a sea-fog  running  up 
the  river.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

II.  n.  The  fog  itself.  Nature,  quoted  i nN.E.  D. 
larva,  n.— Desor’s  larva,  a type  of  larva  occurring 
among  Nemertinea.  It  resembles  a pilidium,  but  lacks 
the  free-swimming  phase.— Mitraria  larva,  in  cluetopo- 
dous  annelids,  a larva  having  long  provisional  setse  which 
are  later  replaced  by  permanent  structures.— Muller’s 
larva,  in  some  polyclad 
turbellarians,  as  Yungia,  a 
larva  having  finger-shaped 
ciliated  lobes,  which  be- 
comes transformed  into 
the  young  polyclad  by  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the 
lobes. — Phantom  larva, 
the  aquatic  larva  of  a non- 
biting mosquito  of  the  genus 
Corethra,  which  possesses 
no  hemoglobin  and  is  so 
nearly  transparent  that, 
resting  below  the  surface  of 
a pool  of  clear  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished. — 

Queen  larva,  the  larva  of 
a queen-bee,  a queen-ant, 
or  a queen-termite. 

larvaceous  (lar-va'- 
shius),  a.  [larva  + 

-aceous.~\  1.  Resem- 
bling a mask:  said  of 
extensive  cutaneous 

diseases  of  the  faC0.“~  Muller’s  larva  of  Yungia,  seen 

2.  Same  as  *larval,  2.  ,rom  >he  otal  surface  (From 

1 i o T ..  j Lankester’s  “Zoology,”  after 

larval,  a.  2.  In  pathol. , Lang,  from  v.  Graff.) 
masked ; not  clearly 

defined:  said  of  a disease  of  which  the  symp- 
toms are  indeterminate Larval  eye.  See  -kcyei. 

larvalian  (lar-va'li-an),  a.  and  re.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Larvalia;  one  of  the  Larvalia. 
larvicidal  (lar'vi-si-dal),  a.  [ larvicide  + -ail.] 
Pertaining  to  the  killing  of  larvfe  or  having 
the  property  of  killing  them. 

We  are  practically  reduced  to  the  use  of  oils  in  this 
larvicidal  work.  L.  0.  Howard,  Mosquitoes,  p.  197. 

larvicide  (lar'vi-sld),  re.  [NL.  larva  + L.  -cida, 
< csedere,  kill.]  One  who  or  that  which  kills 
larvte ; specifically,  any  substance  used  for 
the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  mosquitos. 

The  same  authorities  [Celli  and  Casagrandi]  recommend 
[for  killing  mosquitoes]  a powder  composed  of  larvicide 
(an  aniline  substance),  chrysanthemum  flowers,  and  vale- 
rian root,  to  be  burnt  in  bedrooms.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  485. 

larvicolous  (lar-vik'o-lus),  a.  [NL.  larva  + L. 
colere,  inhabit.]  Living  within  insect  larvte  : 
said  of  many  hymenopterous  and  dipterous 
parasites. 

larvigerous,  a.  2.  Giving  birth  to  living  larvte, 
as  certain  flesh-flies. 

larvnle  (lar'  vul),  re.  [NL.  larvula,  dim.  of  larva, 
larva.]  One  of  the  early  stages  of  certain 
ephemerid  larvte  in  which  there  is  no  circula- 
tory system  and  no  apparent  nervous  system. 
Lairngeal  chorea,  crisis,  vertigo.  See  -kchorea , etc. 
— Laryngeal  mirror.  See  -kmirror. 
laryngitis,  re — Membranous  laryngitis,  croup.— 
Phlegmonous  laryngitis,  severe  inflammation  of  the 
submucous  connective  tissue  as  well  as  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx. 

laryngograph  (la-ring'go-graf),  re.  [Gr.  7 a- 
pvyt;,  larynx,  + ypaQuv,  write.]  In  physiol,  and 
psychophys.,  an  instrument  for  recording  the 
movements  of  the  larynx,  voluntary  (in  speak- 
ing) or  involuntary. 

laryngometry  (lar-ing-gom'e-tri),  re.  [Gr.  Ad- 
/wyf,  larynx,  + -perpia,  < uerpov,  measure.] 
Measurement  of  the  larynx, 
laryngopharyngeal  (la-ring//go-fa-rin'jf-al), 
a.  Relating  to  both  larynx  and  pharynx, 
laryngopharyngitis  (la-ring'/go-far-in-ji'tis), 
re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Teauvy!-,  larynx,  + idpuyf, 
pharynx,  + -itts.']  Inflammation  of  both  larynx 
and  pharynx. 


laryngoplegia  (la-ring-go-ple'ji-a),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  y.apvyij,  larynx,  + tr Tayyri,  stroke.]  Paral- 
ysis of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

laryngorrhagia  (la-ring-go-ra'ji-a),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Tapvy^,  larynx,  + -payia,  < pqyvvvat,  break.] 
Hemorrhage  from  the  larynx. 

laryngospasm,  re.  2.  Same  as  laryngismus. 
laryngostasis  (lar-ing-gos'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  MpvyH,  larynx*  + crams,'  standing.]  Con- 
traction of  the  vocal  cords  in  spasmodic  croup, 
laryngostroboscope  (la-ring-go-strob'o-skop), 
n.  [Gr.  Adpuyf,  larynx,  + crpifog,  a twisting  or 
whirling,  + okottuv,  view.]  A form  of  strobo- 
scope usedin  observation  of  the  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonet.',  p.  250. 
laryngostroboscopy  (la-ring"  go-stro-bos'ko- 
pi),  n.  [laryngostroboscope  + -y3.]  ’ Inspec- 
tion by  means  of  the  laryngostroboscope  of 
the  vocal  cords  in  action  or  while  vibrating, 
laryngotracheitis  (la-ring"go-tra-ke-I'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Adpuyf,  larynx,  + rpaxeia,  trachea, 
+ -itis.']  Inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea. 

laryngotyphoid  (la-ring-go-ti'foid),  n.  [Gr. 
7,apvyf,  larynx,  + 15.  typhoid .]  Typhoid  fever 
with  marked  laryngeal  complications. 

L.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland. 

lascar,  n.  3.  An  artilleryman  of  an  inferior 
class ; a gun-lascar.  N.  E.  D. 
lascaree,  n.  2.  An  East  Indian  sailor.  See 
lascar,  2. 

laserpitin  (la-ser'pi-tin),  n.  [Laserpitium  + 
-iree2.]  A colorless  compound,  C24H3607, 
found  in  the  root  of  Laserpitium.  latifolium.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melts  at  114°  C., 
and  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
lash-cell  (lash'sel),  n.  A cell  provided  with  cilia 
orflagella.  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  343. 
lashing,  n.  4.  pi.  In  mining,  planks  spiked 
on  the  inside  of  shaft-timbering  to  hold  the 
frames  in  place.  [Eng.] 
lashkar  (lash'kar),  n.  [Pers.  lashkar,  a camp, 
an  army : see  lascar .]  If.  A camp  of  the 
native  Indian  regiments. — 2.  A body  of  Af  ridi 
soldiers : so  used  in  English  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  Afridi  campaign,  1897.  N.  E.  L>. 
lash-pole  (lash'pol),  n.  A cross-pole  which 
holds  logs  together  in  a raft, 
lasianthous  ( la  -si- an  ' thus),  a.  [Gr.  7Aaiog, 
hairy,  woolly,  + ctvdog,  flower,  + -ows.]  In  bot., 
same  as  Maniflorous. 

Lasianthus  (la-si-an'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Adan- 
son,  1763).  The  allusion  is  to  the  silky  hairs 
of  the  calyx ; < Gr.  lacing,  hairy,  woolly,  + 
aodog,  flower.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
or  shrubs  of  the  family  Theaceee.  See  Gordonia. 
lasiocampid  (la/si-o-kam'pid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Lasio- 
campidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lasiocampid.se. 
lasiocarpous  (la''/si-o-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  7Aimog, 
hairy,  woolly,  + Ka'pnog,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing woolly  fruit. 

Lasiograptus  (la  " si  -o  -grap  ' tus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  lacing,  hairy,  + ypairrog,  engraved : see 
graptolite. ] A genus  of  Lower  Silurian  grap- 
tolites  of  the  family  Eetiolitidee,  which  is  pecu- 
liar in  so  far  as  the  fiber-like  processes  of  the 
apertures  unite  to  form  an  outer  network. 

Lasiosphseria  (lafsi-o-sfe'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  (Ce- 
satiand  He  Notaris,  1863),  < Gr.  lacing,  hairy,  + 
mpaipa,  sphere.]  A 
large  genus  of  py- 
ren  omycetous 
fungi  of  the  family 
Sphseriacese,  hav- 
ing separate  su- 
perficial perithe- 
cia  clothed  with 
brown  hairs.  The 
spores  are  cylindrical, 
hyaline  or  brownish, 
and  several-septate. 

About  40  species  have 
been  described,  occur- 
ring mostly  on  decay- 
ing wood.  L.  hirsute t 
is  a common  species  in 
Europe  and  America. 
lassitudinous(las- 
i-tu'di-nus),  a.  [L. 
lassitudo  {-din-), 
weariness,  + - OUS .]  Lasiospharia  hirsuta. 

Languid  ; apt  to  **•  habit  of  the  fungus ; b,  perithe- 

-i  -1°  • cium,  enlarged;  c,  ascus  with.imma- 

06  languid  ; snow-  lure  spores  and  paraphyses,  magnified; 
inar  the  effects  of  d’  ascospores,  more  highly  magnified. 

(From  Engler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzen- 

languor.  familien.") 


lateralia 

lasso-harness  (las'o-har"nes),  n.  A working- 
tackle,  consisting  of  a girth  with  a long  rope 
attached,  used  especially  to  enable  a cav- 
alry-horse to  assist  draft-hordes  in  moving 
field-  or  siege-guns,  etc. 

lasting-machine  (las'ting-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
shoe-manuf.,  a machine  for  drawing,  stretch- 
ing, and  bending  the  upper  of  a shoe  over  the 
last  and  preparing  it  to  fit  and  join  the  sole 
and  heel.  It  repeats,  essentially,  the  operations  per- 
formed by  hand  with  a laster,  and  inserts  and  drives  tacks 
into  the  edge  of  the  upper,  to  hold  it  in  place  while  the 
Bhoe  is  sewed,  wired,  or  nailed, 
lata  (la'ta),  n.  [Jav.  lata,  Malay  latah.']  A 
form  of  ‘hysteria’  or  nervous  disturbance 
common  among  the  people  of  Java  and  other 
parts  of  Malaysia,  in  which  they  echo  or  imi- 
tate in  a silly  manner  the  words  or  actions  of 
other  persons  and  chatter  absurdly. 

The  nervous  affliction  called  latah,  to  which  many 
Malays  are  subject,  is  also  a curious  trait  of  the  people. 
The  victims  of  this  affliction  lose  for  the  time  all  self-con- 
trol and  all  sense  of  their  own  identity,  imitating  the 
actions  of  any  person  who  chances  to  rivet  their  attention. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  496. 
latch2  (lach),  re.  A tanners’  pit,  sunk  below 
the  general  level  of  the  ground,  in  which  ooze 
is  prepared  from  tan-bark  or  other  similar 
material  by  leaching  it  with  water.  A con- 
traction of  latch-  or  leach-pit. 
latch-bolt  (lach'bolt),  re.  Any  latch  or  door- 
bolt,  controlled  by  a spring  and  having  a 
beveled  head  which,  when  the  door  is  closed, 
is  pressed  back  by  meeting  the  strike  and 
is  thrown  out  again  when  the  door  is  shut: 
the  common  form  of  self-locking  holt. 
latchet2  (lach'et),  re.  [Also  latchett;  origin 
obscure.]  A fish,  Trigla  cuculus,  of  the  family 
Triglidse,  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
latching-key  (lach'ing-ke),  re.  Naut.,  the 
center  lasket  which  prevents  the  others  from 
unreaving. 

latch-needle  (lach  'ne"dl),  re.  A knitting- 
machine  needle  with  a hinged  latch  or  catch 
so  arranged  as  readily  to  take  on 
and  throw  off  the  yarn-loop  in 
the  process  of  knitting : invented 
by  Matthew  Townsend,  Leices- 
ter, England,  in  1849. 
latch-pin  (lach 'pin),  re.  1.  A pin 
for  raising  the  latch  of  a door. — 

2.  A pin  which  catches  some 
part  of  a mechanism  and  holds  it 
loosely ; a catch-pin. 
late1,  a.  8.  Slow  or  backward  in 
bearing  crops,  because  heavy, 
clayey,  cold,  sour,  or  unfavorably 
situated  as  regards  the  sun,  or 
the  like : as,  late  land. 

The  superfluous  water  which  tended  to 
make  the  land  cold,  sour,  and  “ late  ” is  c throat.  d stem. 
removed,  thus  making  the  soil  warmer  butt;/, shank; 
and  earlier;  and  by  the  admission  of  air  f hinge;’/;,  hook! 
the  acidity  is  slowly  overcome. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  436. 

Latebrus  (lat'e-hrus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  latebra, 
a hiding-place,  < latere,  hide.]  A subgenus  of 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  Cheilodipteridse,  found 
in  the  West  Indies. 

laten2  (la'teu),  v.  i.  and  t.  [late1  + -ere.]  To 
grow  late,  or  to  cause  to  grow  late. 

Latent  light,  motions.  See  Might1,  * motion . 
latentize  (la'ten-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  la- 
tentized,  ppr.  latentizing.  To  render  latent. 
G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  266. 

Lateolahrax (la"te-o-la'braks),  re.  [NL.,appar. 
< L.  latere,  hide,  4-  Gr.  Aadpai;,  a sea-fish.]  A 
genus  of  serranoid  fishes  found  on  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Japan. 

lateral.  I.  a.— Lateral  aberration.  See  -kaberration. 
— Lateral  chain.  Same  as  kreceptor.  See  also  kirn- 
munity,  5.— Lateral  masses  of  the  sacrum,  lateral 
organ.  See  ksacrum,  korgani.  — Lateral  process. 
Same  as  parapophysis. — Lateral  secretion,  septum, 
sinus.  See  ksecretion,  etc. 

II.  re.  3.  A small  ditch  or  distributary  from 
a main  or  principal  irrigation  ditch. 

The  location  of  the  laterals  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  the  irrigator  to  show  his  skill.  While  the  land  is  new, 
spreading  water  over  it  will  be  a difficult  matter.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  properly  locate  the  main  laterals  at  first, 
and  supplemental  laterals  and  dikes  may  have  to  be  con- 
structed. Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  505. 

4.  pi.  In  the  pelecypod  mollusks,  the  lateral 
hinge-teeth,  those  lying  at  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  hinge-plate,  anterior  or  posterior  to  the 
median  or  cardinal  teeth.— Farm  lateral,  a small 
distributing-ditch  leading  to  or  across  the  farms  to  be 
irrigated. 

lateralia  (lat-e-ra'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pL 
of  L.  lateralis,  of  the  side : see  lateral .]  In 


Latch -needle. 
a,  latch;  b,  cheek; 


lateralia 

the  capitulumorhead  of  a barnacle,  the  lateral 
plates.  These  take  on  various  shapes  and  are  usually 
distinctly  designated.  Thus  in  the  acorn-barnacles,  or 
Balanidse , there  are  rostrolateralia  and  carinolateralia, 
according  to  their  position  near  the  rostral  and  carinal 
plates. 

Lateralis  accessorius.  See  * accessorius . 
lateralize  (lat'e-ral-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
lateralized,  ppr."  lateralizing.  [ lateral  + -fee.] 
To  turn  to  the  side ; place  on  one  side  ; make 
lateral.  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903, 
p.  74.— Lateralized  operation.  See  lateral  opera- 
tion  (under  lateral)  and  lithotomy. 

lateraiizer  (!at'e-ral-i-zer),  n.  A muscle  whose 
action  serves  to  move  the  jaw  sidewise,  or 
laterally.  [Rare.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  animals  which  chew  the 
cud  the  internal  pterygoid  acts  as  a powerful  lateraliser 
of  the  jaw.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1901,  II.  665. 

laterifloral  (lat /;  e - ri  - flo ' ral),  a.  [L.  latus 
.(later-),  side,  4-  flos  (flor-),  flower,  4-  -aZ1.]  In 
hot.,  having  lateral  flowers.  Also  latei'iflorous. 
lateriflorous  (lat-e-rif'lo-rus),  a.  Same  as 
* laterifloral . 

lateripulsion,  lateriversion.  See  *lateropul- 

sion,  later  over sion. 

laterization  (lat/e-ri-za'shon),  n.  In  geol. , 
the  process  of  subaerial  decay  in  certain  rocks 
which  yields  laterite.  Geikie,  Text-book  of 
Geol.,  p.  169. 

lateromedial  (lat/e-ro-me'di-al),  a.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  side. 

lateroposition  (lat^e-ro-po-zish'on),  n.  [L. 
latus  (later-),  side,  4-  positio(n-)\  position.] 
Displacement  to  one  or  the  other  side, 
lateropulsion  (lat^e-ro-pul'shon),  n.  [Also 
lateripulsion  ; < latus  (la ter-),  side,  +pulsio(n-), 
driving.]  A constant  tendency  to  lateral 
movement. 

laterotemporal  (lat//e-ro-tem'po-ral),  a.  [L. 
latus  (later-),  side,  4 !E.  temporal 2.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  lower  or  outer  part  of  the  temporal 
region,  according  as  the  skull  is  compressed 
or  depressed. 

In  contrast  to  the  Synapsida  the  cranium  is  short ; the 
temporal  region  is  primitively  fenestrated  by  two  dis- 
tinct openings,  the  supra-  and  latero-temporal  fenestra;, 
bounded  by  the  supra-  and  latero-temporal  arches,  one  or 
both  of  which  may  secondarily  disappear. 

Amer.  Nat,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  105. 
Laterotemporal  arch,  the  lower  of  the  two  bony 
arches  found  in  such  a cranium  as  that  of  Hatteria. — 
Laterotemporal  vacuity  or  fenestra.  See  kvacuity . 
lateroventral  (lat^e-ro-ven'tral),  a.  [L.  latus 
(later-),  side,  4*  E.  ventral.']  Situated  low 
down  on  the  side;  toward  the  belly.  Amer. 
Anthropologist , Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  634. 
lath1,  n.  3.  In  mining , one  of  the  sharpened 
planks  driven  in  advance  of  the  excavation  in 
sinking  shafts  in  loose  ground.  See  *forepale,  2. 
lathe1,  n. — Back-geared  lathe,  a lathe  in  which  the 
work  held  between  the  centers  is  driven  by  a reducing 
train  of  gears  from  the  cone-pulley,  so  that  a high  speed 
of  belt  is  made  to  give  a powerful  turning  effect  against 
the  cutting- tool.  The  cone-pulley  carries  a small  gear 
which  drives  a large  pinion  on  a shaft  at  the  back  of  the 
head-stock,  and  a second  small  pinion  on  this  back-gear 
shaft  drives  a larger  gear  on  the  spindle.  The  back-gear 
reduces  speed  and  increases  power.— Ball-turning 
lath 3,  a form  of  turning-lathe  fitted  with  a special  ar- 
rangement of  its  tool-holder  for  turning  spherical  surfaces. 
—Barrel-turning  and  -smoothing  (or  -sanding) 
lathe.  See  ★ sanding -machine. — Hat-finishing  lathe, 
a machine  for  brushing,  ironing,  smoothing,  and  otherwise 
finishing  a hat.— Jewelers’  lathe,  a small  precision- 
lathe  for  use  on  a bench  : much  used  by  watch-makers  and 
jewelers.— Lathe  test-indicator.  See  ktest-indicator. 
— Necking-  and  bulging-lathe,  a spinning-lathe  which 
has  special  attachments  for  forming  the  necks  of  spun-ware 
vessels  and  bending  them  into  shapes  having  a bulge  or 
swell  at  some  point  on  the  sides. — Slide-rest  lathe,  a 
lathe  equipped  with  a slide-rest,  an  attachment  used 
principally  for  turning  to  exact  dimensions  and  redupli- 
cating sizes.  See  duplex  lathe,  under  lathel. — Spherical 
lathe,  a lathe  which  has  an  attachment  for  turning  balls 
or  spheres. — Variety  lathe,  a high-speed  wood-working 
lathe  adapted  to  a variety  of  work,  such  as  turning  wood 


Variety  Lathe. 

a,  work  in  place  between  live- and  dead-centers;  b,  table  with 
lateral  traverse  to  bring  work  to  cutters  ; c,  revolving  forming- 
cutters,  under  dust-hood. 
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in  intricate  forms,  as  in  making  ornamental  chair-legs, 
balusters,  piano-stool  poBts,  etc.  The  stock  to  be  turned 
is  placed  between  centers  and  is  rotated  as  in  any  lathe, 
and  by  means  of  a sliding  table  is  made  to  approach  a long 
horizontal  cutter-head,  parallel  to  iL  which  carries  a series 
of  cutters.  This  cutter-head  revolves  at  a high  speed,  and 
when  the  revolving  stock  is  brought  to  the  cutters  it  is 
rapidly  turned  to  a form  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the 
blades  of  the  cutters.  The  cutters  take  the  place  of  the 
chisels  or  other  tools  of  the  ordinary  turning-lathe.  Since 
the  cutters  admit  of  many  changes,  the  machine  is  capable 
of  doing  a great  variety  of  work.  Capacity,  3,000  pieces  in 
a day. — V’s  of  a lathe,  the  V-shaped  ways  on  a lathe- 
bed  on  which  the  tool-carriage  and  tail-stock  slide. 

lathe-bed  (laTH'bed),  n.  The  upper  or  main 
part  of  the  framework  of  a lathe,  on  which 
rest  the  head-  and  tail-stock  and  the  tool- 
carriage. 

latheman  (laTH'man),  n. ; pi.  lathemen  (-men). 
A brass-finisher  who  is  employed  solely  in 
turning  at  the  lathe  and  not  in  fitting  at  the 
bench  or  vise.  Labour  Commission,  Glossary. 
N.  E.  D. 

lathe-race  (laTH'ras),  n.  In  weaving,  the  track 
in  which  a shuttle  runs, 
lather-fungus  (laTH'6r-fimg//gus),  n.  Any  of 
the  basidiomycetous  fungi  belonging  to  the 
genus  Clathrus. 

lathery  (laTH'er-i),  a.  [ lather i + -yi.]  1. 

Covered  with  soapy  lather. — 2.  Covered  with 
sweaty  foam,  as  a horse. — 3.  Resembling 
lather;  figuratively,  unsubstantial,  like  foam, 
lathe-standard  (laTii/stan,/dard),  n.  A leg  or 
A-frame  used  as  a support  for  a lathe-bed. 
See  cut  under  lathel. 

lathing-saw  (lath'ing-sa),  n.  A saw  for  cut- 
ting metal  laths. 

lathing-staff  (lath'ing-staf),  n.  A lathing- 
hatchet  ; a hammer  having  a cutting-edge  for 
trimming  laths. 

lath-rending  (lath'ren,,'ding),  n.  The  process 
of  making  laths  by  splitting, 
lathyric  (la-thir'ik),  a.  [ Lathyrus  + -ic.] 

Producing  lathyrism  (which  see), 
lathyrin  (lath'i-rin),  n.  [ Lathyrus  + -ire2.] 

A yellowish  compound  found  in  the  seeds  of 
Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

latifundian  (lat-i-fun'di-an),  a.  [L.  latifun- 
( Hum , a great  estate,  + "an.']  Pertaining  to 
or  possessed  of  great  estates  or  a great  estate. 
See  latifundium. 

latigo  (la'te-go),  n.  [Sp.  Idtigo.]  A strap  for 
tightening  a saddle-girth, 
latilarnina  (lat-i-lam'i-na),  n. ; pi.  latilaminse 
(-ne).  [L.  latus,  broad"  + lamina,  a thin 

plate.]  Inpaleon.,  a term  denoting  one  of  the 
thick  concentric  strata  of  the  hydroeoralline 
Stromatoporoulea,  in  distinction  from  the  thin- 
ner laminae  which  are  formed  out  of  processes 
given  off  horizontally  by  radial  pillars, 
latimeandroid  (lat  ’ i-lne-  an ' droid) , n.  [Latt- 
meandra  + -old.]  A coral  of  the  genus  Lati- 
meandra,  of  the  family  Thamasteriidse  and 
group  Madreporaria  fungida. 

Latin.  I.  a.— Latin  school.  See  kschool  l. — Latin 
square,  Latin  square  problem.  See  ksquarei.— 
Latin  union.  See  Latin.  By  the  treaty  (1865),  gold 
coins  and  a silver  coin  based  upon  the  five-franc  piece,  of 
uniform  weight  and  fineness,  were  authorized,  and  it  was 
provided  that  such  coins  should  be  of  unlimited  legal 
tender  in  the  countries  issuing  them,  and  that  these  coins 
issued  by  any  one  of  the  states  should  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  public  dues  in  all  of  the  signatory  states.  It 
was  provided  that  the  minor  silver  coins  should  be  of  a 
uniform  fineness  of  .835,  that  they  should  not  be  issued 
by  any  state  in  excess  of  six  francs  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  they  should  be  legal  tender  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  francs  in  any  one  payment  in  the  issuing  state. 
Each  state  agreed  to  accept,  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
such  coins  issued  by  the  other  states  in  payments  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  francs,  while  the  issuing  states  were 
required  to  receive  these  coins  in  any  amounts.  By  an 
agreement  of  1874,  renewed  in  1875  and  1876,  the  quanti- 
ties of  silver  to  be  coined  in  the  several  states  were 
limited.  In  1877  the  coinage  of  the  five-franc  piece  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  gold  became  the  monetary  standard, 
although  the  silver  five-franc  pieces  still  retain  their 
legal-tender  quality. 

II.  w • — False  Latin,  Latin  not  academically  correct ; 
hence,  any  blunder,  as  an  error  in  good  breeding. 

Our  captain  . . . answered  that  he  would  not  [put  on 
his  hat  before  the  king],  that  they  should  not  cause  him 
to  commit  that  false  Latine. 

G.  Havers,  tr.  of  P.  della  Valle,  Travels  in  E.  India,  p. 

[186.  N.  E.  D. 

Latin-American  (lat'in-a-mer^i-kan),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  those  peoples  of 
America  that  speak  Romance  languages:  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  nations  that  speak 
Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

II.  w.  A native  of  a Latin-American  nation. 
Latinic  (la-tin'ik),  a.  [ Latin  + -ic.]  1.  Latin 
in  a political  sense ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Latin  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modern. — 
2.  Latin  in  a large  sense ; largely  Latin : as, 


latron 

“the  prevalent  Latinic  character  of  the  vo- 
cabulary,” J.  A.  H.  Murray , in  N.  E.  D. 

Latinity,  n.  2.  The  condition  of  being  a 
Roman  citizen. 

Latinizer  (lat'i-m-zer),  n.  1.  One  who  trans- 
lates into  Latin ; one  who  makes  conformable 
to  the  Latin  Church;  one  who  habitually  uses 
Latin  forms  or  idioms. — 2.  A Latin  scholar; 
a Latinist. 

latiplantar  (lat  -i-  plan  'tar),  a.  [L.  latus, 
broad,  + plania,  sole,  4 ”-ar3.]  In  ornith., 
having  the  tarsus  rounded  behind : contrasted 
with  the  laminiplantar  tarsus  of  most  birds. 
[Rare.] 

latisellate  (lat-i-sel'at),  a.  [L.  latus,  broad, 
4 sella,  saddle,  4-  -aZe1.]  Having  a broad 
saddle : used  of  the  first  or  earliest  suture  in 
ammonoid  cephalopods,  and  contrasted  with 
*asellate  and  *angustisellate.  The  latisellate  condi- 
tion is  not  a primitive  but  a secondary  stage  in  the  phy- 
togeny of  the  ammonoids,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  group. 

latisept  (lat'i-sept),  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  4* 
sseptum,  septum,  partition.]  Same  as  *latisep - 
late. 

latiseptal  (lat-i-sep'tal),  a.  [latisept  + -al1.] 
Same  as  Matiseptate . " 

latiseptate  (lat-i-sep'tat),  a.  [ latisept  4-  -ate1.] 
In  hot.,  having  broad  partitions,  as  in  the  sili- 
cles  of  many  cruciferous  plants. 

latite  (la'tit),  n.  [Latium,  an  ancient  province 
of  Italy,  4-  -ite?.]  In  petrog.,  a name  given  by 
Ransome  (1898)  to  volcanic  rocks  intermediate 
in  composition  between  trachyte  and  andesite : 
the  lava  equivalent  of  monzonite.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  orthoclase  and  lime-soda 
feldspar  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  with  subordinate  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals.  The  term  embraces  trachyandesite, 
traphydolerite,  ciminite,  and  vulsinite. 

latitude,  n.—  Apparent  celestial  latitude,  the  appar- 
ent angular  distance  of  a heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic 
as  viewed  by  an  observer,  and  uncorrected  for  parallax, 
etc.— Geodetic  latitude,  latitude  as  determined  by 
astronomical  observations  corrected  for  station  error. 
See  kerror.  The  correction  seldom  exceeds  a few  seconds. 
— Geographical  latitude,  the  angle  between  the  polar 
axis  of  the  earth  and  the  direction  of  a radius  drawn  to 
the  earth’s  center : the  geodetic  or  geocentric  latitude,  as 
distinguished  from  the  astronomical.—  Kronocentric 
latitude,  distance  on  the  planet  Saturn  north  or  south  of 
its  equator.—  Magnetic  latitude,  the  angular  distance 
north  or  south  of  an  imaginary  line  passing  around  the 
earth  midway  between  the  magnetic  poles.— Mean  lati- 
tude. Same  as  middle  latitude  (which  see,  under  lati- 
tude).—Meridional  difference  of  latitude,  the  amount 
which  represents  the  same  proportion  to  the  difference 
of  latitude  that  the  difference  of  longitude  represents  to 
the  departure.— Variation  Of  latitude,  a minute 
change  in  the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth’s  suiface, 
discovered  at  Berlin  in  1889  and  since  fully  verified.  It 
never  exceeds  0.3",  and  appeals  to  be  made  up  of  two 
superposed  periodic  variations  with  periods  of  one  year 
and  of  fourteen  months  respectively.  It  is  caused  by  a 
motion  of  the  earth’s  axis  within  the  globe,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pole  of  rotation  wanders  in  an  appa- 
rently irregular  curve  around  its  mean  position,  never, 
however,  receding  from  it  by  more  than  about  30  feet. 
See  cut.  This  motion  causes  corresponding  changes  of 
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Course  of  the  pole  of  the  earth  from  1900  to  1904.  (Albrecht.) 

longitude  as  well  as  of  latitude.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
mainly  the  result  of  periodical  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  matter  on  the  earth’s  surface,  due  to  the  seasons 
and  other  causes ; but  the  exact  explanation  is  still  ob- 
scure. 

latitudinary  (lat-i-tu'di-na-ri),  a.  [NL.  latt- 
tudinarius,  < L.  latitudo,  iatitude.]  Same  as 
latitudinarian. 

latomy  (lat'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  Xaroyia,  a stone- 
quarry,  < ’Xariyog,  a stone-cutter,  < Xaf,  stone,  + 
-ro/iof,  < r a/ielv,  cut.]  A stone-quarry:  applied 
especially  to  one  of  those  of  ancient  Syracuse, 
latreutie  (la-tro'tik),  a.  Same  as  latreutical. 
latront  (la'tron),  n.  [L.  latro(n-),  a robber. 
Compare  ladrone.]  A brigand;  a robber. 


latronage 

latronaget  (la'tron-aj),  n.  [ latron  + -age.] 
Brigandage;  robbery. 

latruncular  (la-trung'ku-lar),  a.  [L.  latrun- 
culus,  a pawn  at  a game  resembling  chess,  + 
-ar3. ] Relating  to  or  like  the  pawns  in  a 
game  resembling  chess. 

latten,  n.  3.  A sheet-iron  plate  prepared  for 
tinning,  and  ranging  in  thickness  from  .020  to 
.016  of  an  inch.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Ele- 
ments of  Metallurgy,  p.  340 White  latten,  thin 

sheet-metal  of  the  bronze  class,  usually  in  rolled  plates, 
made  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  : distinguished 
from  black  latten,  which  is  a true  brass  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

lattermost  (lat'er-most),  «.  Last;  latest, 
lattice,  n.  4.  In  textiU-manuf. , an  apron  or  a 
conveyer  made  of  laths  or  slats,  and  designed 
to  carry  material  into  a machine  or  from  one 
machine  to  another. — 5.  In  math.,  a net  made 
of  straight  lines,  vertical  and  horizontal,  and 
inclosing  rectangular  compartments, 
lattice-apron  (lat'is-a"prun),  n.  A flexible 
feed-table  constructed  of  narrow  slats,  em- 
ployed on  textile-machinery  to  carry  the  raw 
material  into  the  machine;  a lattice, 
lattice-bar  (lat'is-bar),  n.  In  structural  work, 
particularly  bridge  work,  one  of  the  slender 
diagonal  members  which  connect  the  two  oppo- 
site parallel  members  or  flanges  of  a structural 
iron  or  steel  beam,  column,  or  strut,  and  which 
are  arranged  in  two  or  more  distinct,  continu- 
ous, zigzag  lines,  the  bars  of  one  line  crossing 
those  of  the  other:  in  distinction  from  lacing- 
liars,  which  form  a single,  continuous,  zigzag 
line,  no  two  members  of  which  cross  one 
another. 

lattice-beam  (lat'is-bem),  n.  A beam,  gene- 
rally of  structural  iron  or  steel,  composed  of  a 
top  and  a bottom  flange,  commonly  of  channel- 
irons,  united  on  each  side  by  diagonal  latticing. 
See  Mattice-bar. 

lattice-frame  (lat'is-fram),  n.  A frame,  re- 
sembling a deep  and  narrow  lattice-girder, 
composed  of  two  parallel  members,  frequently 
T-irons,  united  by  a system  of  diagonal  lat- 
ticing. 

lattice-girder,  Half-lattice  girder,  a gilder  or 
truss  in  which  the  tension-bars  run  only  one  way  across 
the  panels.  They  are  symmetrical  about  the  center,  as  in 
a Warren  truss,  and  there  is  a perpendicular  compression- 
member  at  the  end  of  each  panel. 

lattice-stitch  (lat'is-stich),  n.  In  needlework, 
an  embroidery  stitch  formed  of  straight  lines 
crossing  and  recrossing. 

latticing  (lat'is-ing),  n.  In  structural  work, 
particularly  bridge  work,  the  system  of  slender 
diagonal  members  which  connect  the  two  oppo- 
site parallel  members  or  flanges  of  a structural 
iron  or  steel  beam,  column,  or  strut,  and  which 
are  arranged  in  two  or  more  distinct,  con- 
tinuous, zigzag  lines,  the  bars  of  one  line 
crossing  those  of  the  other:  in  distinction 
from  lacing,  in  which  the  adjacent  bars  form 
a single  consecutive,  zigzag  line,  no  two  bars 
crossing  one  another. 

latus1,  71. — Latus  rectum,  (c)  The  chord  through  the 
focus  of  a conic  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis. 
latus2  (la'tus),  n.  [ML.  latus,  Gr.  Haro f.]  A 
serranoid  fish,  Lates  niloticus,  found  in  the 
Nile.  It  attains  a lai’ge  size  and  is  used  for 
food. 

laudanidine  (la-dan'i-din),  n.  [ laudan-um  + 
-id  + -ine2.]  A colorless  alkaloid,  C20II25O4N, 
contained  in  opium.  It  forms  crystals  melting 
at  177°  C. 

laudanine  (la'da-nin),  n.  [ laudan-um  + -ine2.] 
A colorless  alkaloid,  HOC17H15N(OCH3)3, 
contained  in  opium.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
trimetric  prisms  melting  at  166°  C. 
laudanosine  (la-dan'o-sin),  n.  [laudan-um  + 
-ose  + -ine2.]  A colorless,  slightly  bitter 
dextrorotatory  alkaloid,  C17H15N(OCH3)4, 
contained  in  opium.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
melting  at  89°  C. 

laudatio  (la-da'shio),  n.  [L. : see  laudation.] 
In  law,  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  good 
character  of  one  accused, 
laudator,  n.  2f.  In  old  law:  (b)  A witness  to 
the  good  character  of  an  accused  person. 
Laudianism  (la'di-an-izm),  n.  Same  as  *Lau- 
dism. 

laudification  (UUdi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [NL.  *lau- 
dificatio(n-),  < laudificare,  praise,  < laus  (laud-), 
praise,  + facere,  make.]  The  act  of  praising 
or  extolling  with  praise. 

Laudism  (la'dizm),  n.  The  policy  of  William 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  sought  to  restore  the 


Church  of  England  to  what  he  regarded  as  its  primitive 
doctrine  and  worship,  and  to  this  end  vigorously  perse- 
cuted dissenters  and  nonconformists. 

laudist1  (la'dist),  n.  [laud  + -ist.]  One  who 
writes  lauds  or  ascriptions  of  praise. 

Laudist2  (la'dist),  n.  [Laud  (see  def.)  + -isf.] 
One  who  supported  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  See  Laudian  and  * Laudism. 

Laugerian  (lo-je  'ri-an),  a.  [Laugerie  (see 
def.)  + -an.]  Of  Laugerie-Basse,  in  France, 
or  of  a prehistoric  race  represented  by  one 
skeleton  of  a man  and  two  skulls  of  women 
there  found  belonging  to  the  later  paleolithic 
(Magdalenian)  period,  and  characterized  by 
thick,  dolichocephalic  skulls. 

After  tracing  the  steps  in  the  industrial  evolution  of 
the  Paleolithic  period,  the  authors  [Gabriel  and  Adrien 
de  Mortillet]  pass  in  review  all  the  discoveries  of  fossil 
human  bones  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
The  existence  of  two  races  is  recognized — an  earlier, 
referred  to  the  first  three  epochs  of  the  Paleolithic  period 
and  called  Neanderthal,  and  a later,  referred  to  the  last 
three  epochs  of  the  same  period  and  named  Laugerian , 
or  race  of  Laugerie-Basse.  The  Laugerian  race  is  derived 
from  the  Neanderthal  without  intermixture  from  any 
foreign  source.  The  transition  may  be  traced  in  the 
human  remains  from  Arcy.  Eguisheim,  Marcilly  and 
Br^champs.  Science,  March  1,  1901,  p.  344. 

Laugerie-Chancelade  race.  See  *race3. 

laughful  (laf'ful),  a.  [laugh  + -fid.]  Full  of 
laughter  or  merriment. 

laughing-falcon  (la'fing-fa"kn),  v.  See  *fal- 
con. 

laughsome  (laf'sum),  a.  [laugh  + -some.] 
Ready  to  laugh;  fitted  to  excite  laughter. 

laughy  (lii'fi),  a.  [laugh  + -«/L]  Feeling  like 
laughing.  [Nonce-word.] 

Why  need  there  be  a reason  for  laughing?  Let  us  laugh 
when  we  are  laughy,  as  we  sleep  when  we  are  sleepy. 

Thackeray,  Ravenswing,  i. 

lauia  (la-o-e'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A native 
Hawaiian  name  for  several  species  of  the 
genus  Scans;  a parrot-fish. 

launch,  Naphtha-fuel  launch,  a launch  which 
generates  steam  in  its  boiler  for  motive  power  and  uses 
naphtha  for  firing. 

launching-cleat  (lan'ching-klet),  re.  A wooden 
eleat.  used  either  iu  dry-dock  or  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a vessel,  secured  to  the  ship  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  catch  the  head  of  the 
shore. 

launching-planks  (liin'ching-plangks),  n.  pi. 
A set  of  planks  forming  the  platform  on  each 
side  of  the  ship  on  which  the  bilgeways  slide 
in  the  launching  of  the  vessel. 

launching-ribband  (liin'ehing- rib  "band),  «. 
See  launching-ways. 

launder,  «.— Spinning  launder,  a launder  which 
revolves ; a device  composed  of  one  or  more  troughs,  ar- 
ranged to  be  revolved.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements 
of  Metallurgy,  p.  854. 

laundry-net  (lan 'dri-net),  n.  A net  used  to 
hold  fabrics  while  they  are  cleaned  by  boiling. 

laundrywoman  (lan'dri-wum"an),  n.  A 
woman  employed  in  a laundry;  a laundress. 

laurdalite  (lar'da-lit),  n.  [Laurdal,  Norway, 
+ -ite2.]  A coarse-grained  rock  composed  of 
soda-orthoclase  or  soda-microcline,  or  crypto- 
perthite,  with  nephelite,  a small  amount  of 
lepidomelane,  and  augite,  rarely  olivin.  Briig- 
ger,  1894. 

laureate,  ».  3.  In  some  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  a degree  given  to 
women  instead  of  ‘Bachelor’  and  'Master’: 
as,  Laureate  of  Science,  etc. — 4.  In  numis., 
same  as  laurel,  5. 

laurel,  n.  3.  (b)  In  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  a name  applied  to  many 
species  of  Ocotea,  Damburneya,  and  allied 
genera  of  Lauracex ; especially,  in  Porto  Rico, 
to  Ocotea  feeniculacea,  O.  floribunda,  Dambur- 
neya  Sintenisii  ( Nectandra  Sintenisii  of  Mez), 
II.  Krugii  (Nectandra  Krugii  of  Mez),  and  I), 
coriacea  (Nectandra  coriacea  of  Grisebach). 
— Alexandrian  laurel,  Calophyllum  Inophyllum.  See 
dombn,  tamanu  and  tbitanhol . — Black  laurel,  the  lob- 
lolly-bay, Lasianthus  Lasianthus. — Camphor-laurel, 
the  camphor-tree,  Cinnamomum  Camphora.  — Deer-lau- 
rel, the  great  laurel  or  rose-bay,  Rhododendron  maxi- 
mum.— Diamond-leaf  laurel,  an  evergreen  Australian 
tree,  Pittosporum  rhombifolium.  See  Pittosporum. — 
Dodder  laurel.  See  ★ dodder-laurel  and  tdevil's-guts , 
3. — Dog-laurel.  Same  as  -kdog-hobble . —Dwarf  laurel, 
the  sheep-laurel,  Kalmia  angustifolia. — Florida  lau- 
rel, the  sweetleaf,  Symplocos  tinctoria.  — Hairy  laurel, 
Kalmia  hirsuta,  a shrub  with  villous-hirsute  leaves  and 
rose-purple  flowers,  found  in  moist  pine-barrens  from 
Virginia  to  Florida. — Hedge-laurel.  See  hedge-laurel 
and  Pittosporum. — Horse-laurel,  the  great  laurel. — 
Lady-laurel,  the  spurge-laurel. — Mexican  laurel, 
Litsea  glaucescens  and  L.  parvifolia,  aromatic  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Lauracese  and  called  laurel  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  leaves  are  used  as  a flavoring  for  certain 
dishes  and  are  taken  as  a tea,  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar,  for  medicinal  purposes  and  as  a beverage.  They 


lauroxylic 

are  always  found  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Mexico.— Moreton  Bay  laurel,  Cryptocarya 
australis , a tree  of  the  laurel  family.  Also  called  gray  sas- 
safras.—Native  laurel,  in  Australia:  (a)  The  Victorian 
laurel,  Pittosporum  undulatum.  Also  called  mock-orange. 
(6)  A tree  of  the  ginseng  family,  Polyscias  elegans,  yield- 
ing a light,  soft  wood.  Also  called  white  sycamore. — New 
Zealand  laurel,  Laurelia  Novse-Zeelandim,  a large  tree 
of  the  family  Monimiacese,  having  soft,  yellowish  wood, 
which  is  used  for  boat-building. — Rose-laurel.  ( a ) The 
great  laurel,  (b)  The  American  laurel,  (c)  The  oleander. 

— Sassafras-laurel,  the  California  lam-el,  Umbellularia 
Californica. — Small  laurel,  (a)  The  American  laurel, 
(b)  The  laurel-magnolia,  Magnolia  Virginiana. — Sweet 
laurel,  the  poison-bay,  lllieium  Floridanum . — To  re- 
pose or  rest  on  one’s  laurels,  to  cease  striving  for  a 
while  and  enjoy  the  honors  won. — To  retire  on  one’s 
laurels,  to  cease  and  be  satisfied  with  the  honors 
won,  retiring  voluntarily. — Victorian  laurel,  Pitto- 
sporum undulatum.  Also  called  native  laurel.  See 
Pittosporum  and  ★ mock-orange , 3.—  White  laurel,  Cryp- 
tocarya glaucescens,  one  of  the  trees  called  beech  in 
Australia.  See  tbeechl,  2,  and  black  tsassafras. — Win- 
ter laurel,  the  Carolina  cherry-laurel,  Prunus  Carolini - 
ana. 

laurel  (la'rel),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  laureled, 
laurelled,  ppr.  laureling,  laurelling,  [laurel, 
n.]  To  crown  with,  or  as  with,  laurel  as  a 
distinction. 

Laureled  by  some  exclusive  society  of  select  spirits. 

Science,  Feb.  5,  1904,  p.  232. 

laurel-butter  (la'rel-but"er),  It.  Same  as 
bay-oil. 

laurel-camphor  (la'rel-kam"for),  n.  Same  as 
Maurinol. 

laurelic  (la-rel'ik),  a.  [laurel  + -ic.]  Noting 
an  acid,  a compound  said  to  occur  in  bav- 
berries,  the  fruit  of  Lauras  nobilis. 
laurel-ivy  (la'rel-i"vi),  re.  Same  as  big-leaved 
*ivy. 

laurel-magnolia  (la'rel-mag-n6"li-a),  n.  See 
Magnolia. 

laurene  (lsi'ren),  re.  A mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons, chiefly  ethyl  xylenes,  C2H5CgH3- 
(CH3)2,  formed  by  the  distillation  of  Japan 
camphor  with  zinc  chlorid. 

Laurentia  (la-ren'shia),  n.  [See  Laurentian.] 
The  land  area  of  Archtean  rocks  around  whose 
shores  the  Paleozoic  sediments  were  de- 
posited. Bee  Laurentian.  Amer.  Geol.,  Sept., 
1903,  p.  148. 

Laurentide  glacier.  See  *glacier. 

Laurer’s  canal.  See  *canaii. 
laurestinus  (la-res-ti'nus),  n.  Same  as  laurus- 
tinus. 

lauretin  (lfi/re-tin),  n.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  + 
-et-  + -in2.]  A compound  said  to  occur  in 
bayberries,  the  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis. 
Lauretta  whitefish.  See  *whitefish. 
lauric  (la'rik),  a.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  + -tc.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  CuH23- 
COOH,  homologous  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  found, 
in  combination  with  glycerol,  in  bayberries,  the  fruit  of 
Laurus  nobilis,  in  Pichurim  beans,  in  croton-oil,  in  sper- 
maceti, and  in  cocoanut-oil.  It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  silky 
needles,  melts  at  43.6°  C-,  and  boils  at  225°  C.  under  100 
millimeters  pressure.  Also  called  dodecatoic  acid. 

— Laurie  ester.  See  -tester. 

laurinol  (l&'ri-nol),  re.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  4- 
-in  + -ol.]  A colorless,  odorless,  indifferent 
compound,  C22H3003,  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  the  bay-tree,  Laurus  nobilis.  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms.  Also  called  laurel-camphor. 
lauristic  (la-ris'tik),  a.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  + 
-ist-ic.]  Same  as  *lauric. 
laurolene  (la'ro-len),  n.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  + 
-ol  + -eue.]  A hydrocarbon,  CgH 14,  formed 
by  the  distillation  of  camphanic  acid.  It  is 
probably  a 1, 1 -dimethylcyclohexene. 
laurone  (l&'ron),  ».  [L.  laurus, laurel,  + -one.] 
A colorless  ketone,  (Ci]H23)20O,  prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  calcium  laurate.  It  is  a 
homologue  of  acetone,  crystallizes  in  plates, 
and  melts  at  69°  C. 

lauronolic  (la-ro-nol'ik),  a.  [L.  laurus,  laurel, 
+ -one  + -ol  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless 

li-uid,  HOCOC(CHsXCHOH!CH.)(CHl)!. 

prepared  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  cam- 
phanic acid.  It  boils  at  233-235°  C.  Also 
called  trimethyl-cyclopentene-carboxylic  acid. 
laurostearin  (la-ro-ste'a-rin),  n.  [L.  laurus, 
laurel,  + Gr.  crr.ap,  tallow,  + -in2.]  A color- 
less compound,  C3Hg(Cy2H2302)3,  contained  in 
laurel-  or  bay-leaves  ( Laurus  : nobilis ) and  in 
cocoanut-oil.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and 
melts  at  45°  C.  Also  called  trilaurin  and  tri- 
lauric  glyceride. 

lauroxylic  (lar-ok-sil'ik),  a.  [L.  laurus, 
laurel,  + ox(ygen)  + -yl  + -ic.]  Noting  an 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  CgHj0O2,  pre- 
pared by  the  oxidation  of  laurene  with  nitric 
acid.  It  forms  warty  crystals  melting  at  155°  C. 
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laurvikite  (lar'vik-it),  n.  [Laurvik,  Norway, 
+ -ite*. J A coarse-grained  syenite  composed 
of  flattened  feldspars  witlia  somewh.atrhomt>ic 
cross-section  which  are  microperthite  or  soda- 
microcline.  There  are,  besides,  small  amounts  of  soda- 
lite  and  nephelite  in  some  varieties,  and  variable  amounts 
of  ferromagnesian  minerals — pyroxene,  lepidomelane,  and 
barkevikitic  hornblende.  Brogger,  1894. 
laurylene  (la'ri-len),  n.  [L.  laurus,  laurel,  + 
-yl  + -ewe.]  A colorless  levorotatory  terpene, 
C10H16,  contained  in  hay-oil.  It  boils  at 
164°  C. 

lautarite  (la'ta-rit),  n.  [The  Oflcina  Lautaro, 
owner  of  the  deposits,  + -ite2.]  Calcium 
iodate,  Ca(I03)2,  occurring  in  from  colorless 
to  yellow  monoelinic  crystals:  found  in  the 
sodium-nitrate  deposits  of  Atacama,  Chile, 
lautite (lou'tit),».  [Lawta(seedef.)-f-*te2.]  A 
metallic  mineral  containing  copper,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur,  but  of  doubtful  homogeneity : 
found  at  Lauta,  near  Marienberg,  Saxony, 
lautverschiebung  (lout'fer-she-bong),  n.  [(!., 
< laut,  sound,  + verschiebung,  shifting.]  In 
philol.,  ‘shifting  of  sounds’:  applied  to  the 
changes  which  a series  of  regular  Indo-Eu- 
ropean mute  consonants  of  the  same  class 
underwent  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  as  if 
each  consonant  were  shifted  forward  one  de- 
gree in  its  class.  See  Grimm’s  law,  under  law 1. 
A later  shifting,  sometimes  called  the  second 
lautverschiebung,  appears  in  the  Old  High 
German. 

lauwine,  n.  See  *lawine.  Byron. 

Lauzon  (16-zon'),  n.  [ Lauzon , Quebec.]  In 
geol.,  a term  introduced  by  Logan  for  a divi- 
sion of  the  rocks  near  Quebec,  in  the  Quebec 
group,  the  age  of  which  has  been  shown  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Cambrian  to  the  close  of  the 
Lower  Silurian. 

lava,  n. — Block  lava,  in  geol.,  a structure  sometimes 
observed  in  lava-streams,  where  the  surface  zone  of  the 
flow  has  been  shattered  by  explosive  escape  of  gases  from 
the  cooling  rock. — Ropy  lava,  lava  with  a fluted  or 
corrugated  surface  due  to  flowing  while  viscous  and 
thick. 

lavabo,  «.  4.  The  psalm  in  the  mass  service 
which  the  priest  recites  at  the  washing  of  bis 
hands. 

lavabo-dish  (la-va'bo-dish),  n.  A shallow 
basin  used  for  the  ablution  of  the  priest’s 
hands  in  the  mass  service, 
lavabrum  (la-va'brum),  n.  [L.]  Same  as 
Mabrum 2. 

lava-caldron  (la'va-kaFdron),  n.  An  open, 
pit-like  crater  which  contains  molten  lava. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  329. 
lava-cone  (la'va-kon),  n.  In  geol.,  a volcanic 
cone  built  up  of  successive  flows  of  lava  rather 
than  of  the  fragmental  products  of  explosive 
outbreaks.  Opposed  to  tuff-cone. 

Lava-cones,  that  is,  volcanos  with  a slight  angle  of 
inclination,  and  built  up  entirely  of  lava. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  504. 

lavacret,  n.  [L.  lavacrum,  < lavare,  wash.]  In 
phrases  referring  to  baptism,  a font;  a bath: 
as,  the  lavacre  of  spiritual  regeneration, 
lavadero  (la-va-da'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  < lavar,  < L. 
lavare,  wash.]  Apparatus  for  washing  silver 
amalgam  from  ore.  Phillips  and  Bauerman, 
Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  744.  [Mexico.] 
lava-field  (la'va-feld),  n.  A consolidated  lava- 
flow  covering  a considerable  area. 

The  most  extensive  lava-field  in  the  island. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  501. 

lava-lake  (la'va-lak),  n.  An  expanse  of  mol- 
ten lava,  in  a crater,  so  extensive  as  to  be 
called  a lake.  The  Hawaiian  volcanoes  afford 
the  best  examples.  Nature,  Sept.  4,  1902, 
p.  441. 

lavallifere  (la-val-yar'),  n.  [F.,  from  a per- 
sonal name.]  A pendent  ornament  consisting 
of  or  set  with  one,  two,  or  three  gems,  gen- 
erally attached  to  a thin  chain, 
lava-streak  (la'va-strek),  n.  A dike  of  lava 
which  is  contrasted  in  appearance  with  its 
inclosing  walls. 

lava-stream  (la'va-strem),  n.  A flow  of  lava 
while  it  is  still  molten ; also,  congealed  and 
cold  lava  which  originally  flowed  in  a stream. 

These  lava-streams,  which  the  Icelanders  call  apal- 
hraun,  are  relatively  narrow  with  high  edges,  looking, 
when  viewed  from  a distance,  like  fences  or  ridges  on  flat 
land.  Geog.  Jour.  (K.  G.  S.),  XIII.  507. 

lava-terrace  (laVa-ter^as),  n.  One  of  the  es- 
carpments of  lava-sheets  which  surround  the 
pits  of  molten  lava  in  some  volcanic  craters, 
such  as  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Geikie, 
Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  329. 


lavational  (la-va'shon-al),  a.  [ lavation  + -al  1.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  washing  or 
lavation. 

lavatorial  (lav-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [L.  lavatorium,  a 
lavatory,  + -al1.]  Pertaining  to  a lavatory  or 
to  washing.  [Recent.] 

lava-torrent  (la'va-tor,/ent),  n.  A torrential 
flow  of  lava,  whetfier  molten  or  congealed. 

Large  quantities  of  salt,  especially  sal  ammoniac,  are 
often  deposited  on  the  lava-torrents  during  eruptions  in 
Iceland.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  510. 

lavatory,  n.  4.  The  ceremonial  washing  of 
the  hands  of  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion.— 5.  In  j plumbing,  a per- 
manent wash-bowl  of  marble,  enameled  iron, 
or  porcelain,  fitted  with  hot-  and  cold-water 
pipes,  a waste-pipe,  and  other  conveniences 
and  fixtures.  It  may  be  affixed  to  a wall  or 
stand  upon  the  floor. — 6.  A room,  especially 
in  a hotel  or  public  building,  provided  with 
means  for  washing  the  hands  and  face,  and 
often  including  a water-closet, 
lava-waste  (la ' va  - wast),  n.  A barren  area 
composed  of  lava*.* 

Notwithstanding  the  plenteous  fall  of  rain  and  snow, 
there  is  scarcely  any  water  to  be  found  in  the  lava- 
wastes.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  508. 

lave2  (lav),  n.  [ lave 2,  v.~\  1.  The  act  of  wash- 
ing or  laving.— 2.  The  sea. 
lavender2,  n.—  Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  a 
red,  aromatic,  hydro-alcoholic  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  and  red  saunders,  which  contains  small 
quantities  of  oils  of  lavender  flowers  and  rosemary.  It  is 
carminative  in  its  action. — Native  lavender,  in  Tas- 
mania, Styphelia  australis,  a tall,  bushy  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  the  family  Epacridaceae.  The  whole  plant  when 
drying  smells  like  new-made  hay. 

lavendol  (lav'en-dol),  n.  [lavend(er)  + -oh] 
A colorless  liquid,  C10H18O,  contained  in 
lavender-oil.  It  boils  at  197°  C. 
lavendulan  (la-ven'du-lan),  n.  [ML.  laven- 
dula,  lavender,  + -««.]  A hydrated  arseniate 
of  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  occurring  in 
lavender-blue  amorphous  masses : found 
with  cobalt  ores  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere, 
lavendulite  (la-ven'du-lit),  n.  [ML.  laven- 
dula,  lavender,  + -ite2.]  Same  as  *lavendu- 
lan. 

l&venite  (lii'ven-it),  n.  [Also  laavenite,  loven- 
ite ; named  after  the  island  of  L&ven,  in  south- 
ern Norway.]  A silicate  and  zirconate  of 
manganese,  iron,  calcium,  sodium,  and  other 
elements  occurring  in  from  yellow  to  brown 
monoelinic  crystals.  It  is  related  to  pyroxene 
and,  more  closely,  to  woehlerite. 
laver1,  n.  3.  Figuratively,  the  baptismal 
font ; the  spiritual  regeneration  of  baptism ; 
any  cleansing  of  the  spirit. 

Laverania  (la-ve-ra'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  sporozoans  of  the  order  Hsemosporidia, 
one  species  of  which,  L.  malarise,  is  para- 
sitic in  the  red  corpuscles  of  human  blood 
and  is  the  cause  of  pernicious  malaria.  Also 
Bsemamoeba.  See  *Heemamoeba  and  ★ malaria . 
Grassi  et  Feletti,  1890 — Laverania  danilewsky, 
a protozoan  blood-parasite  of  pigeons  and  certain  other 
birds.— Laverania  ranarum,  a protozoan  blood-parasite 
of  the  frog. 

laverick  (lav'e-rik),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
the  western  'United  States,  a contemptuous 
term  for  a greenhorn  or  stranger ; a tender- 
foot. 

lavinia  (la-vin'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  1.  An  Ameri- 

can nymphalid  butterfly,  Victorina  steneles, 
formerly  known  as  V.  lavinia.  It  occurs  in 
Florida  and  South  America. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  minnows  inhabiting  the  coast  streams 
of  California. 

lavoisium  (la-voi'zi-um),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Lavoisier,  a French  chemist.]  A sup- 
posed new  chemical  element  announced  by 
Prat  in  1877  as  occurring  in  pyrite.  There  is 
no  confirmation  of  its  existence, 
lavrovite  (lav'ro-vit),  n.  [G.  laicrowit  (1867), 
named  after  N.  von  Lavrov,  a Russian.]  A 
variety  of  pyroxene  colored  green  by  vana- 
dium : found  near  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia. 
law1,  ». -Albite  law.  See  'kalbite. — Antitrust  laws, 
a name  given  to  statutes  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating trusts  or  vast  combinations  of  capital. — AragO’s 
law  of  polarization.  See  kpolarization.— Baer’s  law. 
(b)  The  rule  that  rivers  flowing  northward  or  southward 
form  deposits  and  sand-banks  most  frequently  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  stream  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  the  moving  water : a rule  de- 
duced by  K.  E.von  Baer,  in  1860,  for  the  rivers  of  Russia, 
and  rather  hastily  generalized  for  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere. — Balmer’s  law,  in  spectroscopy , the  law 
that  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  metals  occur  in  se- 
ries, the  frequencies  of  vibration  being  in  simple  numer- 
ical relation  to  one  another.  The  wave-lengths  of  lines 
of  the  visible  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  may  be 


computed  by  multiplying  a constant  (li  = 3645.6)  by  the 
series  of  coefficients,  % i^2»  2%l,  a%2*— Baric  law  Of 
the  wind.  See  kwind'i.— Baveno  law.  See  Baveno  twin, 
under  trnnl.— Biogene  tic  law,  the  doctrine  or  opinion 
that  the  ancestral  history  of  organisms  is  recapitulated  in 
their  development  as  individuals.  See  krecapitulation , o. 
— Biot-Savart  law,  the  law  established  by  Biot  and 
Savart  (1820)  for  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an  electric 
current  flowing  through  a straight  linear  conductor  of  in- 

2 1 

finite  length.  It  is  given  by  the  formula  H = — , in  which 

r 

I is  the  current,  r the  distance  from  the  conductor,  and 
H the  force. —Brazil  law.  See  ktwini,  3.—  Brewster’s 
law,  in  optics,  the  law  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
complete  polarization  for  a substance  is  equal  to  the  in- 
dex of  refraction  of  that  substance. — Broun’s  law. 
Same  as  Broun' s rule.  See  krule l. — Buchan’s  law. 
Same  as  Buchan’s  rule.  See  "krule l. — Buys  Ballot’s 
law,  in  meteor.,  the  law  announced  by  Buys  Ballot,  in 
1860,  that  “if  on  any  morning  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween the  barometrical  readings  at  any  two  stations,  a 
wind  will  blow  on  that  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
line  joining  those  stations  which  will  be  inclined  to  that 
line  at  an  angle  of  90°  or  thereabouts  and  will  have  the 
station  where  the  reading  is  lowest  on  its  left  hand  side.” 
See  Buchan’ 8 krule.—  Carlsbad  law.  See  Carlsbad  twin, 
under  twini.—  Carrington’s  law  of  solar  rotation, 
the  law  of  the  ‘equatorial  acceleration,’  the  explanation 
of  which  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  generally  supposed  from 
the  researches  of  Sampson  and  Wilsing  to  be  a slowly  dy- 
ing survival  from  past  conditions,  but  Ebert  considers 
that  he  has  shown  it  to  be  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
sun’s  radiation  of  heat.— Constitutional  law.  See 
kconstitutional.—  Cosine  law.  See  Lambert's  law  of 
kcosines. — CR  law.  Same  as  Kelvin's  klaw. — Cou- 
lomb’s law,  in  elect.,  the  law  that  the  force  with  which 
two  electrostatic  charges  attract  (or  repel)  each  other  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  two  quantities  of  electricity.  The  corresponding  law 
for  magnetic  poles,  namely,  that  two  poles  of  strength 
and  m2  respectively  attract  (or  repel)  each  other 
with  a force  directly  proportional  to  their  product  wij, 
m2,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
them  is  also  known  as  Coulomb's  law. — Eonders’s  law, 
in  physiol,  optics,  the  law,  formulated  by  the  Dutch 
oculist  F.  C.  Donders,  that  the  orientation  of  the  eye  for 
any  position  of  the  line  of  vision  is  constant,  no  matter 
by  what  path  the  line  of  vision  may  have  been  brought 
to  this  position.— Dove's  law  of  the  rotation  of 
winds.  See  kwind2.—  Draper’s  law,  the  law  that  all 
bodies  begin  to  become  visibly  incandescent  at  the  same 
temperature — the  temperature  of  initial  visibility,  stated 
by  Draper  to  be  525“  C.,  but  really  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  eye.  The  first  visual  sensation  received  is 
now  known  to  be  a sense  of  brightness,  which  precedes 
all  color-sensation,  instead  of  the  sensation  of  red  as 
described  by  him.  The  first  color-sensation,  as  the  body 
observed  increases  in  temperature,  is  that  of  the  region 
of  maximum  luminosity  in  the  spectrum  — a yellow- 
green. — Engel’s  law,  ill  polit.  econ.,  the  principle  that 
with  the  increase  in  the  income  of  a family  the  percent- 
age of  expenditure  for  food  decreases ; the  pei  centage 
for  clothing  remains  approximately  the  same;  the  per- 
centage for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  does  not  vary ; and  the 
percentage  for  education  and  other  higher  needs  in- 
creases: named  from  Dr.  Ernst  Engel,  who  established 
this  principle  by  means  of  a detailed  study  of  family 
budgets. — Fermat’s  law,  in  optics,  the  law  that  when 
light  from  a point  Pj,  is  reflected  to  a point  P2,  or 
refracted  to  a point  P^, 
the  path  of  the  ray  is 
that  which  can  be  trav- 
ersed in  a minimum  of 
time.  Also  called  the 
principle  of  least  time. 
— Ferrel’s  law,  in  me- 
teor., a law,  announced 
by  William  Ferrel  in 
1854,  in  accordance  with 
which  a body  moving  in 
any  direction  along  the 
surface  of  the  rotating 
earth  experiences  a de- 
flecting force  pushing  it  toward  the  right  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  toward  the  left  in  the  southern  by  an 
amount  that  varies  directly  as  the  velocity  of  the  body 
and  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude.  From  this  law  Ferrel,  in 
1856,  deduced  his  theory  of  the  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rotation  of  the  winds 
in  storms.  Ferrel’s  law  had  also  been  recognized  by 
Poisson  in  1827  as  applicable  to  cannon-balls,  but  its  im- 
portance to  meteorology  was  first  perceived  by  Ferrel. — 
Fourier’s  law.  (a)  111  math.,  a law  stating  that  any 
periodic  function  of  a single  variable  period  p,  which  does 
not  become  infinite  at  any  phase,  can  be  expanded  in  the 
form  of  a series  consisting  of  a constant  term  together 
with  a double  series  of  terms,  one  set  involving  cosines 
and  the  other  sines  of  multiples  of  the  phase.  Thus,  if 
<t>(x)  is  a periodic  function  of  the  variable  x having  a period 
p,  then 
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(b)  In  acoustics,  the  law  that  “any  vibrational  motion  of 
the  air  in  the  entrance  to  the  ear,  corresponding  to  a 
musical  tone,  may  be  always,  and  for  each  case  only  in  a 
single  way,  exhibited  as  the  sum  of  a number  of  simple 
vibrational  motions,  corresponding  to  the  partials  of  this 
musical  tone.”  H.  von  Helmholtz  (trails.),  Sensations  of 
Tone,  p.  34.— Fourier’s  law  of  conduction,  the  law 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  w,  passing  across  a given  area, 

q,  within  a conducting  substance  is  iv  = qk  — , where 
k is  the  conductivity  of  the  substance  and  — is 

the  temperature  gradient.— Fresnel- Arago  law,  the 
law  that  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other  do 
not  interfere  when  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polari- 
zation, provided  that  they  come  from  an  un polarized  ray. 
Such  rays,  if  they  come  from  a polarized  ray,  interfere 
when  brought  to  the  same  plane  of  polarization. — Fres- 


law 

nel’s  law,  the  law  that  in  crystals  the  velocities  of  the 
two  light- waves  are  proportional  to  the  largest  and  small- 
est radii  vectors  of  the  oval  section  of  the  wave-surface, 
made  by  a plane  through  the  center  of  the  surface  and 
parallel  to  the  wave-front. — Froude’s  law,  in  naval 
arch.,  a particular  case  of  the  general  mathematical  law 
of  geometrical  and  dynamic  similitude,  but  independently 
derived  by  W.  Froude  from  the  study  of  resistance  of 
ship-models  towed  in  an  experimental  model  basin.  In 
the  statement  of  this  law,  considering  a model  and  a 
vessel  of  identical  form  but  of  different  dimensions,  the 
corresponding  speeds  of  the  model  and  the  vessel  are  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  square  roots  of  the  homologous 
dimensions  (as  the  lengths).  At  corresponding  speeds, 
the  wave-systems  set  up  in  the  water  are  of  the  same  form 
and,  by  Froude’s  law,  the  wave-making  resistances  of  the 
model  and  of  the  vessel  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of 
the  linear  dimensions,  or  as  the  displacements.  The  fric- 
tional resistance  of  the  model  and  of  the  vessel  are  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  calculations  at  the  corresponding 
speeds.  From  the  total  measured  resistances  of  the  model 
towed  in  the  experimental  basin  at  various  speeds,  the  curve 
of  resistance  (which  see,  under  kcurve ) of  the  full-sized  ship 
at  corresponding  speeds  can  thus  be  determined  and  from 
it  the  effective  horse-power  required  to  drive  the  ship  at 
any  given  speed  can  be  obtained.  Also  called  the  law  of 
comparison.— G alton-Pearson  law  of  ancestral  he- 
redity. See  ancestral  kinheritance  (a)  and  (6). — Gal- 
ton’s  anticyclonic  law,  the  law  that  in  regions  where 
barometric  pressure  is  above  the  average,  the  wind  is 
blowing  outward  and  around  in  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands  of  a watch  and  opposite  to  the  cyclonic 
circulation.  The  law  was  announced  by  Galton  in  1863 
from  the  study  of  synoptic  weather-charts. — Galton’s 
law  of  ancestral  inheritance.  See  ancestral  kinherit- 
ance  (a).—  General  public  laws.  Same  as  k statutes  at 
large.—  Gompertz’s  law  of  mortality,  a law  of  mor- 
tality based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  with 
increasing  age  “an  increasing  inability  to  withstand  de- 
struction,” the  force  of  mortality  therefore  increasing  in 
geometrical  progression.  This  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
g.x  = Bcx,  in  which  /xx  represents  the  force  of  mortality, 
B the  basic  constant  number,  and  c the  constant  number 
involved  in  the  geometrical  increment,  x being  the  age 
and  indicating  the  power  to  which  c is  raised.  See  mor- 
tality.— Graham’s  law,  the  law  that  the  rate  of  efflux 
of  a gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its 
density.— Grassmann’s  law,  a fact  stated  by  Hermann 
Grassmann  in  1863,  to  the  effect  that  where  in  an  Indo- 
European  word  there  were  two  aspirates  in  the  same  or 
successive  syllables  the  first  of  these  aspirates  was  in 
Sanskrit  changed  into  the  corresponding  media,  and  in 
Greek  into  the  corresponding  tenuis.  An  example  is 
Greek  *0pix<w  (gen.  of  Opi£,  hair),  changed  to  rpcxo?.— 
Haeckel’s  law.  Same  as  biogenetic  klaw.—  Hann’s 
law,  an  expression  for  the  diminution  of  moisture  with 
altitude  in  the  atmosphere  according  to  the  law  that  the 
vapor-tension  is  an  exponential  function  of  the  altitude 
above  sea-level,  quite  analogous  to  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.—  Henry’s  law,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  law 
that  a given  volume  of  any  solvent  at  constant  tempera- 
ture will  dissolve  quantities  by  weight  of  a gas  in  contact 
with  it  which  are  proportional  to  the  pressures  of  the 
gas : thus,  water  at  15°  will  dissolve  five  times  as  much 
carbon  dioxid  having  a pressure  of  five  atmospheres  as  of 
carbon  dioxid  having  a pressure  of  one  atmosphere. — 
Hess’s  law,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  law  that  the  amount  of 
heat  developed  in  a chemical  process  is  the  same  whether 
it  takes  place  in  one  step  or  in  several  steps.  It  is  a 
special  case  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 
was  discovered  before  the  latter  law  was  formulated  : it 
is  the  foundation  of  thermochemistry. — Hinrichs’s  law, 
the  law  of  distribution  of  large  and  small  rainfalls  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  chance. — Hooke’s  law, 
the  law  that  in  elastic  bodies  the  ratio  of  stress  to 
strain  is  constant.  Hooke’s  law  is  rigorously  true 
only  for  very  slight  deformations  of  a body.— Interstate 
commerce  law,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
passed  February  4,  1887,  and  since  amended,  by  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created.  (See 
interstate.)  Its  principal  objects  were  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  freight-charges  and  the  pooling  of  freights 
by  competing  railroads,  and  to  secure  the  arbitration 
of  differences  between  corporations  and  employees. — 
Jacobi’s  law,  in  elect.,  the  law  that  the  power  of  a 
motor  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  counter  electro- 
motive force  is  one  half  the  impressed  electromotive 
force,  or  when  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  such  that  the 
current  through  the  armature  is  one  half  that  which 
would  flow  if  the  fnotor  were  at  rest. — Jevonian  law,  the 
economic  law  of  marginal  utility  (see  kutility),  formulated 
by  W.  Stanley  Jevons  (but  also  by  others  before  and  after 
him),  that  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  successive  incre- 
ments of  a commodity,  when  consumed,  diminishes 
toward  zero,  or,  passing  through  zero,  becomes  a negative 
utility  or  pain.  The  descending  curve  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  hyperbolic  in  form. — Judge-made  law,  judiciary 
law.  The  term  is  frequently  used  with  some  degree  of 
opprobrium  to  indicate  the  overriding  of  the  intent  of 
legislatures  by  j udicial  construction  of  statutes.— Kelvin’s 
law,  in  elect.,  the  law  that  the  time-constant  which  ex- 
presses the  speed  of  signaling  through  cables  is  pro- 
portional to  the  capacity  of  the  line  multiplied  by  its 
resistance.  Also  called  the  KR  (or  CR)  law.—  TTlrnh- 
hoffs  law.  See  laws  of  kradiation. — Kirkwood’S 
law  or  analogy,  a supposed  law,  published  in  1849,  con- 
necting the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  with 
their  masses  and  axial  rotations.  It  is  discredited  by 
later  and  more  accurate  data.—  Kocll’s  law,  a rule  for 
establishing  the  specificity  of  a pathogenic  micro-organism : 
namely,  it  must  be  present  in  every  case  of  the  disease ; in- 
oculation of  a susceptible  animal  with  a pure  culture  of  it 
must  cause  the  disease ; and  it  must  be  discoverable  in  the 
animal  suffering  from  the  disease  so  acquired.— Kohl- 
rausch’s  law,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  proposition  that  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  at  infinite  dilution 
is  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  depends  solely 
on  the  cation  and  the  other  of  which  depends  solely  on 
the  anion ; or,  that  the  velocity  with  which  a given  ion 
travels  is  constant  for  a given  solvent  and  a given  electro- 
motive force,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
other  ions  which  are  present  in  the  solution.— KR  (or 
CR)  law.  Same  as  Kelvin's  klaiv. — Kundt’S  law,  the 


law  that,  in  anomalous  dispersion,  the  index  of  refraction 
is  abnormally  increased  as  we  approach  an  absorption- 
band  from  the  infra  side  or  side  of  greater  wave-lengths 
and  abnormally  diminished  as  we  approach  the  band  from 
the  ultra  side. — Lane’s  law,  the  apparently  paradoxical 
law  that  a gaseous  sphere  contracting  under  its  own  cen- 
tral gravity  on  account  of  the  radiation  of  heat  to  outer 
space  will  rise  in  temperature  as  long  as  it  remains  purely 
gaseous,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  does  not  become  partially 
liquid  or  solid,  or  so  dense  that  the  laws  of  Boyle  and 
Charles  no  longer  hold  good. — Law  of  adaptation.  See 
kadaptation. — Law  Of  aggregation.  See  kaggregation. 
—Law  of  ancestral  heredity.  See  ancestral  kinheri- 
tance.— Law  of  comparison.  Same  as  Froude’s  klaw. 
— Law  of  constant  heat  sums.  See  kheat.—  Law 
of  constant  proportion,  in  chem.,  the  general  fact 
that  any  particular  compound  substance  in  a pure 
state  consists  invariably  of  the  same  constituents  united 
in  the  same  proportion  by  weight. — Law  of  Delaroche 
and  Berard,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  law  that  for  all  ele- 
mentary diatomic  gases  approximately  in  the  perfect 
state,  and  for  all  gaseous  compounds  formed  without 
condensation  and  approximately  in  the  perfect  state, 
the  product  of  the  molecular  weight  and  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure  has  the  same  value. — Law 
of  differentiation.  See  kdifferentiation.—  Law  of 
diffusion.  See  kdiffusion.—  Law  of  discrimina- 
tion. Same  as  Weber's  law  (which  see,  under 
laivl).—  Law  Of  equilibration.  See  ★ equilibration. — 
Law  of  frequency.  See  probability  curve,  under  prob- 
ability, 2.— Law  of  Gladstone  and  Dale,  a law  for  the 
relation  between  the  index  of  refraction  of  liquids  and 
their  density.  The  law  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

n — 1 

= const. ; 

d 

where  n is  the  index  of  refraction  and  d the  density  of 
the  liquid. — Law  of  greatest  gain.  See  kgaini. — Law 
of  great  numbers,  the  law  that  if  a great  number  of 
elements,  each  independently  varying  according  to  almost 
any  law,  are  added,  their  sum  will  in  general  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  law  of  error. — Law  of  Guldberg  and 
Waage.  Same  as  klaw  of  mass  action.— Law  of  inte- 
gration, the  law  that  a social  population  tends  to  increase 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  excess  of  immigration 
over  emigration,  or  by  annexation  of  neighboring  peo- 
ples, according  to  some  relation  of  its  culture  and  stan- 
dard of  living  to  its  surplus  energy.  Giddings,  Prin.  of 
Sociol.,  p.  370.— Law  Of  interest,  in  psychol.,  the  law  or 
principle  that  those  elements  of  a past  experience  are  the 
most  effective  for  recall  which  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ence received  the  greatest  share  of  attention  or  aroused 
the  highest  degree  of  interest. 

The  influence  of  emotional  states  must  be  stated  as  a 
principal,  but  not  an  exclusive  cause.  It  is  summed  up 
in  what  Shad  worth  Hodgson  has  called  the  Law  of  Inter- 
est. Ribot  (trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  174. 

Law  Of  inverse  squares,  the  law  governing  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  an  effect,  which  emanates  from  a 
center  and  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
the  distance  from  the  source.  The  intensity  in  such  cases 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  intensity  of  sound,  of  light,  and  of  every  form  of 
radiation,  when  transmitted  in  isotropic  media,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  inverse  squares.  The  gravitational 
attraction  of  two  masses,  the  electric  attraction  or  repul- 
sion of  two  charged  bodies,  and  the  attraction  or  repul- 
sion of  two  magnetic  poles  follow  the  same  law. — Law 
Of  least  action.  Same  as  principle  of  least  action 
(which  see,  under  action). — Law  Of  least  path.  Same 
as  Fermat’s  klaw. — Law  Of  likeness,  in  psychol.,  the 
principle  of  association  by  similarity. 

This  . . . discussion  . . . has  led  to  the  classification 
of  the  associations  of  memory,  and  two  laws  have  been 
formulated  : the  one  called  the  law  of  likeness,  and  the 
other  the  law  of  contiguity. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  303. 
Law  Of  Malus,  in  optics,  the  law  that  when  a beam  of 
light,  polarized  by  reflection,  falls  upon  a second  surface 
at  the  polarizing  angle  the  intensity  of  the  beam  after  the 
second  reflection  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  two  planes  of  reflection. 
The  law  that  “an  orthotomic  system  of  rays  remains 
orthotomic  after  any  number  of  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions” (Drude’s  “Theory  of  Optics,”  p.  12)  is  also  some- 
times termed  the  law  of  Malus. — Law  of  mass  action. 
See  ★action.  Also  called  law  of  Guldberg  and  Waage. 
—Law  of  mental  growth.  See  kmcntaH.— Law  of 
migration.  . See  kmigration. — Law  of  octaves,  in 
chem.,  the  generalized  fact  pointed  out  by  Newlands  in 
1864  that  if  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
atomic  weights,  each  member  of  the  list  presents  a close 
analogy  in  properties  with  the  eighth  preceding  and  the 
eighth  succeeding  it.  This  a few  years  later  in  the  hands 
of  Mendelejeff  and  Lothar  Meyer  was  developed  into  the 
now  generally  recognized  periodic  law. — Law  of  paral- 
lelism, a varying  degree  of  probability  that  similar  stages 
of  human  culture,  or  like  institutions,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  sprung  from  like  conditions  rather 
than  from  any  historic  intercourse  of  now  separated 
communities.—  Law  of  parsimony,  (b)  The  law  that 
conscious  beings  try  to  attain  a maximum  of  satisfaction 
with  a minimum  of  effort  or  pain. 

But  the  fundamental  law  of  everything  psychic,  and 
especially  of  everything  that  is  affected  by  intelligence, 
is  the  law  of  parsimony.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  341. 

Law  of  periodicity,  the  universal  law  of  rhythm  (Her- 
bert Spencer,  “ First  Principles”)  in  its  organic  and  social 
manifestations.— Law  Of  possession,  in  psychol.,  the 
principle  that  what  is  already  in  consciousness  tends  to 
remain.  Psychol.  Rev.  Mon.  Sup.,  xiv.  85. — Law  of 
preference,  (a)  The  law  of  the  relative  influence  of  the 
ideals  of  force,  pleasure,  austerity,  and  self-realization  in 
determining  social  choice.  In  populations  as  they  are 
the  lower  ideals  dominate,  but  in  normal  social  evolution 
the  higher  ideals  become  increasingly  influential.  Gid- 
dings, Elements  of  Sociol.,  p.  168.  (6)  In  the  psychology  of 
association,  same  as  klaiv  of  interest. — Law  of  priori- 
ties, the  body  of  laws,  decisions,  and  customs  giving  the 
distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  first  use.  This  law  exists  in  various  forms 
in  most  of  the  western  arid  States  and  protects  the  first 


law 

users  of  water  for  irrigation  against  subsequent  appropri- 
ators  of  it.—  Law  of  priority,  the  principle  that  in  the 
formal,  or  Latin,  nomenclature  of  taxonomic  or  syste- 
matic biology  the  first  name  published  for  any  group  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  valid,  tenable,  or  correct  name  of  that 
group.  Any  name  subsequently  applied  to  the  same 
group  is  rejected,  and  is  termed  a synonym.  In  botany, 
formal  nomenclature  is  treated  as  beginning  with  the 
general  application  of  binary,  or  binominal,  names  to 
plants  in  Linnaeus’s  “ Species  Plantarum”  (1753).  The  law 
of  priority  is  applied  to  the  names  of  genera,  species, 
and  subspecies,  and  by  some  writers  to  the  names  of 
families,  but  not  to  the  higher  groups.  A name  dates 
not  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  used  in  a public 
lecture,  or  in  manuscript,  or  as  a garden  or  herbarium 
label,  or  even  from  its  mere  occurrence  in  a printed  book, 
but  from  the  time  when  it  was  established  by  publication 
in  the  nomenclatorial  sense  of  that  word.  A corollary  of 
the  law  of  priority  is  the  principle  of  the  rejection  of 
homonyms.  See  kestablish,  8,  kpublication,  5,  and 
khomonym,  3.— Law  of  progression.  See  kprogres- 
sion.— Law  Of  psychical  contrasts.  See  kcontrast. 

— Law  of  psychical  relations,  in  Wundt’s  psychol., 
one  of  the  three  psychological  laws  of  relation.  Its 
essential  content  is  “the  principle  that  every  single 
psychical  content  receives  its  significance  from  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  stands  to  other  psychical  contents,” 
and  its  most  complete  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
processes  of  apperceptive  analysis  and  the  simple  relat- 
ing and  comparing  functions  upon  which  this  is  based. 
See  law  of  psychical  kcontrasts  and  klaw  of  psychi- 
cal resultants.  W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chol., p.  323.— Law  of  psychical  resultants,  in 
Wundt’s  psychology,  one  of  the  three  psychological  laws  of 
relation.  It  finds  its  expression  in  the  fact  that  every 
psychical  compound  shows  attributes  which  may  indeed 
be  understood  from  the  attributes  of  its  elements  after 
these  elements  have  once  been  presented,  but  which  are 
by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mere  sum  of  the 
attributes  of  these  elements.  W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  p.  321.— Law  of  psychophysical  correla- 
tion, in  psychol.,  the  principle  that  “consciousness  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  brain-process,  and  cannot 
take  place  in  its  absence.”  C.  A.  Strong,  Why  the  Mind 
has  a Body,  p.  38.— Law  of  rational  indexes,  in  crys- 
tal., the  fundamental  law  which  states  that  the  numbers 
expressing  the  ratios  between  the  intercepts  on  the 
crystallographic  axes  of  a crystal  face  must  be  rational : 
this  law  holds  true  for  axes  taken  parallel  to  any 
three  edges  of  the  crystal. — Law  of  recapitulation. 
See  krecapitulation,  3. — Law  of  reciprocal  action, 
in  sociol.,  the  assumption  that  “social  groups  exhibit 
reciprocal  effects  that  are  fundamentally  the  same 
always  and  everywhere,”  and  that  groups  behave  toward 
each  other  otherwise  than  individuals  normally  do.  Gum- 
plowicz.—La.w  of  regularity,  the  tendency  of  normal 
progress  toward  regularity  of  developmental  change  to 
follow  a course  mathematically  expressed  by  a smooth 
curve.— Law  of  relativity,  in  psychol.,  same  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  (c).  The  doctrine 
of  relativity  goes  back  to  the  formula  of  Hobbes : “sentire 
semper  idem  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt  ” (to  think 
always  the  same  thing  and  not  to  think  at  all  amount  to 
the  same  thing).  Stumpf,  in  his  “Tonpsychologie,”  dis- 
tinguishes and  criticizes  five  forms  of  the  ‘law’  which 
plays  a considerable  part  in  certain  psychological  sys- 
tems, for  example  in  those  of  Wundt,  Lipps,  and  Hoff  ding. 

We  may  now  subsume  all  these  phenomena — tonal  in- 
tervals, light  contrast,  the  geometrical  increase  of  stimu- 
lus-intensity for  equally  noticeable  sensation-differences 

— under  one  general  law:  the  law  of  relativity.  . . . 
We  shall  expect  to  find  that  the  law  of  relativity  is  not 
restricted  to  the  sphere  of  sensation,  but  is  applicable 
in  every  case  where  the  intensity  of  a mental  process 
is  quantitatively  apprehended  and  compared  with  that 
of  others. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  119. 

Law  Of  repetition,  in  psychol.,  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion by  contiguity. 

The  law  of  association  by  contiguity  would  hold  that 
letters  or  words  occurring  in  relatively  close  succession, 
or  simultaneously,  . . . tend  to  fuse  or  coalesce.  This 
is  called  also  the  law  of  repetition. 

Psychol.  Rev.  Mon.  Sup.,  xiv.  71. 

Law  Of  restraint,  the  law  of  the  normal  restraint  of 
impulsive  social  action.  Impulsive  social  action  varies  in- 
versely  with  the  habitof  attaining  ends  by  indirectand  com- 
plex means. — Law  of  retaliation.  Same  as  lex  talionis 
(which  see,  under  lex).— Law  of  segregation,  (a)  The 
tendency  of  like  units  to  collect  in  one  place,  group,  or  ar- 
rangement, under  the  common  action  of  incident  forces. 
(b)  The  numerical  law  to  which  the  descendants  of  Men- 
delian  hybrids  conform.  See  ancestral  kinheritance. — 
Law  of  sensation- intensities,  in  psychophys.,  Weber’s 
law.  W.  Wundt  (traus.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p. 
33.— Law  Of  slip,  in  phys.,  the  law  that,  at  low  pressures, 
the  movement  of  a gas  along  a solid  surface  is  the  same  as 
though  the  solid  were  withdrawn  to  a distance  equal  to 
twice  the  mean  free  path  of  the  particles  and  were  replaced 
by  a layer  of  gas  at  rest..— Law  of  storms  ( naut .).  See 
khurricane  distance. — Law  Of  substitution,  in  polit. 
econ.,  the  law  according  to  which  producers  who  are  not 
using  the  most  economical  methods  are  impelled  to  substi- 
tute those  methods  for  the  more  costly  ones  which  they 
are  using ; also,  the  law  according  to  which  society  substi- 
tutes the  more  efficient  employers  of  labor  and  capital 
for  the  less  efficient.  A If  red  Marshall,  Prin.  of  Econom- 
ics (4th  ed.),  p.  420.— Law  of  sympathy,  the  law  that 
“the  degree  of  sympathy  decreases  as  the  generality  of 
resemblance  increases,”  Giddings,  Elements  of  Sociol., 
p.  67.— Law  of  the  circle.  See  kcircle.— Law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  something  impossible  to  alter: 
referring  to  Dan.  vi.  12.— Law  of  zones,  a law  relating 
to  the  appearance  of  sun-spots  on  certain  zones,  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  period  of  spot-frequency  : often  referred 
to  as  Spoerer's  law.—  Laws  of  imitation,  the  laws  (for- 
mulated by  Tarde)  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  imita- 
tion and  of  the  relation  of  imitations  to  one  another; 
especially  the  laws  (1)  that  in  the  absence  of  interference 
imitations  spread  in  a geometrical  progression,  and  (2) 
that  imitations  are  refracted  by  their  media,  so  that  the 
copy  never  exactly  reproduces  the  original,  whence  arise 


law 

variations  and  inventions  among  all  social  forms  and  pro- 
ducts.—Laws  Of  liberty,  the  laws  of  the  social  causes 
determining  the  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  any  given 
population;  especially  the  laws  (Giddings,  “Elements  of 
Sociology  ”)(1)  that  liberty  is  proportional  to  the  predom- 
inance of  rational  over  sympathetic  and  dogmatic  like- 
mindedness,  and  (2)  that  coercion  diminishes  with  the 
decrease  of  ethnic  and  moral  diversity  and  of  inequality. 
— Laws  of  radiation.  See  irradiation. — Laws  of 
twinning.  See  twini;  also,  Etwini. — Le  Cbatelier’s 
law  of  radiation,  the  empirical  law  that  the  intensity 
of  radiation  of  red  light  is 

I = 106-7  . T — 

T 

where  I is  the  intensity  and  T is  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  the  radiating  body.— Listing’s  law,  in  physiol, 
optics , a law  of  eye  movement,  iirst  suggested  by  J.  B. 
Listing,  and  phrased  by  Helmholtz  as  follows : “ if  the 
line  of  regard  travel  from  the  primary  to  any  other  posi- 
tion, the  torsion  of  the  eyeball  in  this  second  position  is 
the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  turned  about  a fixed  axis  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  and  second  directions  of  the  line 
of  regard.”  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  244. 
See  ponders's  Makeham’s  law  of  mortality,  a 

modification  of  Gompertz’s  law,  expressed  by  the  formula, 
M-x  = A -f  Be*,  in  which  A represents  chance,  or  the 
constant  element  in  the  force  of  mortality. — Manebacli 
law.  See  Etwin i,  3.— Maxwell-Boltzmann  law  of 
tbe  distribution  of  velocities,  the  law,  due  to  Maxwell 
and,  in  more  general  form,  to  Boltzmann,  that  the  final 
distribution  of  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  of  a gas  in 
equilibrium  is  of  the  same  mathematical  form  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  errors  of  observation  as  determined  by  the 
theory  of  errors.— Maxwell’s  law  of  partition,  in  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  law  that  in  a mixture  of  gases 
the  average  kinetic  energies  of  the  different  sets  of  mole- 
cules tend  to  approach  a common  value,  and  that  when 
the  mixture  is  in  equilibrium  the  kinetic  energies  of  the 
various  kinds  of  molecules  are  the  same.— Maxwell’s 
law  of  viscosities,  the  law  that  the  viscosity  of  a gas  is 
independent  of  its  pressure.—  Mendel6jeff’siaw.  Same 
as  periodic  law. — Mendel’s  law  of  ancestral  inheri- 
tance. See  ancestral  E inheritance . — Mitscherlich’s 
law.  See  the  extract. 

Already  the  researches  just  alluded  to  have  afforded  a 
final  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Haiiy’s  orig- 
inal conception  that  to  every  definite  chemical  substance 
there  appertains  a distinct  and  characteristic  crystalline 
form,  and  have  reconciled  this  with  Mitscherlich’s  dis- 
coveries in  isomorphism  by  revealingan  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful relationship,  connecting  very  small  angular  differences 
which  are  found  to  occur  between  the  crystals  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  isomorphous  series  with  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  interchangeable  elements  composing  them. 
This  generalisation  not  only  defines  the  real  meaning, 
extent,  and  scope  of  Mitscherlich’s  law , but  also  proves 
that  the  supposed  exceptions  are  not  such,  and,  therefore, 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  rule  that  difference  of  chemical 
composition  does  in  all  cases  involve  difference  of  crystal- 
line form.  Nature , April  4,  1907,  p.  529. 

Moses’s  law,  a piratical  term  for  the  laying  on  of  thirty- 
nine  lashes  on  the  naked  back.  The  order  was,  “ Lay  on 
forty,  less  one.  Mullerian  law.  See  the  extract. 

A very  interesting  set  of  phenomena  are  connected  with 
the  acanthin  skeletons  (of  Acantharia)  where  the  spicules 
are  not  deposited  in  the  calymma,  but  are  formed  at  the 
centre  of  the  central  capsule,  growing  out  centrifugally 
into  the  extra-capsular  plasm  and  resulting  in  a skeleton 
of  radiating  spines.  With  a few  exceptions  these  spines 
are  twenty  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  a certain  geo- 
metrical order  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  Mul- 
lerian law.  The  points  of  the  spines  fall  in  five  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  there  are  four  spines  to  each 
circle.  The  spines  are  named,  according  to  this  scheme, 
polar,  tropical,  equatorial,  sub-tropical,  and  sub-polar. 

Calkins,  Protozoa,  p.  77. 
Muller’s  law.  Same  as  Mullerian  irlaw. — Nysten’s  law, 
the  rule  that  rigor  mortis  appears  first  in  the  facial  mus- 
cles and  passes  downward,  involving  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  last.  — Ostwald’s  dilution  law.  See 
★ dilution . — Oswald’s  law,  in  Eng.  law,  a law,  named 
from  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  passed  about  964, 
which  caused  the  ejection  of  married  priests  and  the  intro- 
duction of  monks  into  the  churches. — Pamphlet  laws. 
Same  as  ★ statutes  at  large  — Pascal’s  law,  in  hydros., 
the  law  that  in  a fluid  at  rest  the  pressure  is  the  same  in 
all  directions  and  that,  aside  from  the  differences  of  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  pressure 
within  the  fluid  is  everywhere  the  same.—  Paschen’s 
law.  See  laws  of  Eradiation. — Pearson’s  law  of  an- 
cestral inheritance.  See  ancestral  E inheritance. — 
Pericline  law.  See  pericline  twin,  under  Own i.— Per- 
sonal-liberty laws.  See  personal. — Pfliiger’s  law, 
the  law  that  stimulation  of  a nerve  occurs  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  anelectrotonus  and  the  appearance  of  cat- 
electrotonus.— Phonetic  law,  a law  supposed  to  govern 
phonetic  changes.  The  phrase  has  been  taken  much  too 
seriously  by  some  writers,  who  treat  it  with  a reverence 
not  deserved  by  a figure  of  speech.  The  phrase  properly 
expresses  the  fact  that  certain  changes  affect  or  appear  to 
affect  all  members  of  the  same  class,  in  the  same  period 
of  the  same  language,  or  universally,  and  the  fact  that  all 
phonetic  changes  and  sequences  are  restricted  by  physio- 
logic conditions  within  a certain  range  of  variation. 
What  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  an  ascertained  or  ac- 
cepted law  are  explained  by  the  interference  of  other  laws 
or  facts.  In  this  way  there  is  a basis  for  the  frequent 
statement  that  phonetic  laws  are  invariable.  The  law  is 
often  only  a general  tendency,  liable  to  be  checked  by 
any  accident  of  speech  or  time.  Thus,  the  law  that  Indo- 
European  t shall  be  Teutonic  th  (as  in  Latin  tenuis  = E. 
thin)  is  nullified  by  the  law  that  an  Indo-European  t after 
s is  thereby  preserved  (Indo-European  sta-,  E.  sta-nd, 
etc.). 

The  word  law  has  been  ill  chosen  for  use  in  this  con- 
nexion. In  phonetic  laws  there  is  no  element  which  can 
be  identified  as  coming  under  the  definition  of  a law  as 
propounded  by  a jurist  like  John  Austin. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  674. 
Poise ullle’s  law,  the  law  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
which  will  flow  through  a capillary  tube  varies  directly 


as  the  pressure  and  the  square  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
tube,  and  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the 
coefficient  of  viscosity.— Pole’s  law,  in  photom.,  an 
empirical  law  or  rule  for  the  variation  in  the  light  from  a 
gas-burner,  with  the  supply  of  gas.  It  is  given  by  the 
formula  Ln  = L0  + A (c  — q)  where  Ln  is  the  intensity 
when  the  supply  of  gas  is  normal  and  equal  to  c,  L0  is  the 
intensity  when  the  supply  is  q and  A is  a constant  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  gas. — Poynting’s  law,  in 
elect.,  the  law  that  when  a conductor  carrying  current  is 
in  an  electrostatic  field  (as  in  the  case  of  a wire  connecting 
the  plates  of  a charged  condenser,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
cable),  the  transfer  of  energy  takes  place  through  the 
dielectric  along  paths  which  are  the  intersections  of  the 
equipotential  surfaces  of  the  electrostatic  field  with  the 
equipotential  surfaces  of  the  electromagnetic  field  due  to 
the  current.— Prevost’S  law,  the  law  of  the  exchange  of 
radiation  between  neighboring  bodies  by  virtue  of  which 
a body  approaches  the  temperature  of  its  surroundings 
and  tends  to  maintain  that  temperature  indefinitely.  The 
radiation  received  when  that  condition  is  reached  must 
then  always  equal  that  emitted.  See  Eradiation.  — Public 
laws.  Same  as  Estatutesat  large.—  Purkinje’s  law,  in 
physiological  optics,  the  law  that  of  two  surfaces,  differing  in 
color  but  equally  bright  when  moderately  illuminated,  the 
one  which  sends  light  of  greater  wave-lengths  to  the  eye  will 
appear  relatively  brighter  under  intense  illumination  and 
darker  under  feeble  illumination  than  the  other. — Qu4t fi- 
let’s law,  in  phenology,  the  law  that  a given  stage  of  growth 
requires  a given  definite  preceding  climatic  condition. — 
Raines  law,  a law  (named  from  Senator  John  Raines, 
its  chief  promoter),  enacted  in  1896  and  amended  in  1897, 
governing  the  sale  and  taxation  of  liquors  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Among  its  provisions  are  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  excise  boards,  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners of  excise,  high  taxation  of  the  liquor-traffic, 
local  option  of  towns,  etc.—  Raoult’S  law,  in  phys. 
chem.,  the  important  empirical  law  that  if  the  same 
number  of  molecules  of  different  substances  be  dissolved 
in  a given  number  of  molecules  of  the  solvent  the  de- 
pressions of  the  freezing-points  of  the  solutions  are  equal. 
A similar  law  is  that  in  the  conditions  specified  the  dim- 
inutions of  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solutions  are 
equal.  The  importance  of  these  l^ws  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  put  us  in  possession  of  methods  of  determining 
the  molecular  weights  of  substances  whose  vapor  densi- 
ties cannot  be  measured.— Religious  association  or 
corporation  law.  See  Ereligious.—  Richter’s  law 
of  neutralization,  in  chem.,  the  general  fact  pointed 
out  by  Richter  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  when  any  two  neutral  salts  undergo  ‘double 
decomposition’  by  interchange  of  their  acid  and  basic 
constituents  the  two  new  salts  resulting  from  such  inter- 
action are  also  neutral  in  character. — Rudolphi’s  dilu- 
tion law,  van  t’HofFs  dilution  law.  See  Ostwald's 
Edilution  law. — Session  laws.  Same  as  Estatutes  at 
large.—  Siemens’s  law,  ill  elect.,  the  law  that  the  efficiency 
of  a motor  approaches  unity  as  the  ratio  of  the  counter- 
electromotive force  to  the  impressed  electromotive  force 

increases ; or,  expressed  mathematically,  that  — = 
where  — is  the  efficiency,  e the  counter-electromotive 

force, and  E the  impressed  electromotive  force.— Sine  law, 
in  the  theory  of  lenses,  the  law  which  defines  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a system  of  lenses  will  produce  images 
free  from  aberration.  The  law  is  that  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  inclination  of  any  two  conjugate  rays  passing 
through  a point  in  the  object  and  the  corresponding 
point  in  its  image  must  have  a constant  ratio.  Lens 
systems  for  which  the  sine  law  is  fulfilled  are  said  to  be 
aplanatic. — Snell’s  law,  in  optics,  the  law  that  in  the 
refraction  of  light  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  bear  a constant  ratio  to  each  other ; the 
law  of  refraction.— Spinel  law.  See  spinel  twin,  under 
twinl. — Spoerer’s  law.  Same  as  Elaw  of  zones.—  Ste- 
fan-Boltzmann  law.  Same  as  Stefan’s  Elaw.—  Ste- 
fan’s law,  the  empirical  law,  established  by  Stefan, 
that  the  total  radiation  from  a body  varies  directly  as  the 
fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  body. 
See  laws  of  Eradiation.  —Stokes’s  law,  the  law  that  the 
wave-length  of  the  light  emitted  by  a fluorescent  body 
always  exceeds  that  of  the  exciting  light.  See  Elumi- 
nescence. — Talbot’s  law,  Talbot-Plateau  law,  in 
psychol.  optics,  the  principle  that  the  color  and 
brightness  of  the  uniform  field  produced  by  a rapid 
succession  of  variously  colored  and  variously  bright 
stimuli  are  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
reflected  light  been,  from  the  first,  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  field ; and  that  increase  of  rapidity  of  succession, 
beyond  the  point  required  for  fusion,  produces  no  change 
in  the  result.  The  law  was  formulated  by  Talbot  in  1834 
and  verified  by  Plateau  in  the  following  year.  E.  C. 
Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  146.— The  great  law,  a 
name  given  to  the  first  code  of  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  established  in  1682  and  is  celebrated  for  the  provisions 
it  contained  for  liberty  of  conscience. — Thomsen’s  law, 
in  phys.  chem.,  the  supposed  rule  that  the  electromotive 
force  of  a galvanic  cell,  in  volts,  is  equal  to  the  chemical 
energy  of  the  reactions  going  on  in  the  cell,  measured  in 
calories,  divided  by  a constant.  The  rule  holds  good 
when  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  does  not  change 
with  change  of  temperature.  Since  this  is  approximately 
the  case  with  the  Daniell  cell,  which  was  first  studied, 
the  rule  obtained  a certain  recognition. — To  go  to  law, 
to  seek  legal  redress  or  relief  in  a court  of  law. — Tor- 
ricelli’s law,  in  hydraul.,  the  law  that  the  velocity  (v)  of 
efflux  of  a liquid  flowing  out  of  a vessel  under  a constant 
head  h is  v = i/2gh,  where  g is  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity.  It  follows  from  this  law  that  the  velocity  of 
efiiux  is  that  which  the  liquid  would  acquire  by  fall- 
ing freely  under  the  action  of  gravity  from  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  to  the  ori- 
fice; also,  that  for  a given  head  the  velocity  of  efflux 
is  independent  of  the  density  of  the  liquid  and  for  a 
given  pressure  at  the  orifice  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  density.— Van  der  Kolk’s 
law,  in  neurol.,  the  law  that  the  motor  fibers  in  any 
nerve  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
part  to  which  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  same  nerve  pass. 
— Vcn  Baer’s  law.  See  Baer's  Elaw  (b).— Watt’s  law, 
the  law  that  the  vapor  pressure  in  two  connecting  vessels, 
differing  in  temperature  but  containing  the  same  liquid, 


latitude 

is  that  determined  by  the  lower  temperature. — Weber- 
Fecbner  law,  in  psychophysics,  the  Fechnerian  state- 
ment or  formulation  of  Weber’s  law,  that  sensation 
increases  as  the  logarithm  of  stimulus. 

Fechner  gave  this  law  a precise  phrasing  and  a mathe- 
matical formulation,  and  . . . put  it  to  elaborate  experi- 
mental test.  Although  his  modesty  led  him  to  name  it 
after  Weber,  we  might  more  correctly  term  it  Fechner’s 
Law  or  the  Weber -Fechner  Law. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  i.  29. 
Wien’s  law,  the  law  of  the  variation  of  radiation  with 
temperature  expressed  by  the  equation 

_^2 

Ia  = C,  V 5 e -w, 

where  Ia  is  the  intensity  of  the  wave-length  A in  the  spec- 
trum of  a glowing  body,  e is  the  logarithmic  base,  T the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  body,  and  C,,  C2  are  constants. 
See  laws  of  irradiation.— Wundt-Lamansky  law,  in 
physiol . optics,  the  law  that  the  line  of  vision,  in  travers- 
ing a vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  frontal  plane,  follows 
straight  lines  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions, 
but  takes  curved  paths  for  all  intermediate  movements. 
The  law  was  formulated  by  Wundt  in  1862  and  by  La- 
mansky  in  1869. 

L.  A.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  League  of  Amer- 
ican Wheelmen. 

law-hand  (la'hand),  n.  Tbe  form  of  hand- 
writing customarily  used  in  legal  documents, 
lawine  (la/win,  G-.  la-ve'ne),  n.  [G.  lawine 
(lawine),  lauwine  (lauwine),  lauine,  loewin,  < 
Sw.  dial,  lawine  (l&wine),  lauine  (ladine),  lau- 
win,  lauwi,  laui,  in  Appenzell  Iduena,  lauela, 
older  lewe,  in  Tyrol  Idn,  lane,  in  the  Bavarian 
Alps  Iseuen,  Iseun,  Iseunen,  Isen,  leenen,  etc.,  an 
avalanche;  OHG.  lewinna,  a torrent,  MHG. 
lene,  an  avalanche,  liune,  a thaw;  appar.  < 
ML.  lavina,  lavine,  an  avalanche,  < L.  labi, 
fall : see  lapse.  But  the  forms  in  part  seem  to 
depend  on  G.  lau,  tepid : see  lew2,  a.]  An 
avalanche. 

law-lordship  (la'16rd//ship),  n.  The  official 
position  of  a law-lord, 
lawman,  n.  3.  A lawyer, 
law-merchant  (la'mer"chant),  re.  See  law1. 
lawn-grass  (lftn'gras),  ».  A grass  suited  to 
forming  lawns  and  used  for  this  purpose. 
A good  lawn-grass  must  make  a close  and  permanent  turf 
and  must  therefore  be  a perennial  creeping  by  rootstocks 
or  otherwise ; it  must  be  of  a pleasing  color,  a deep  rich 
emerald  green  (lasting  through  the  season)  being  the  most 
desirable ; and  it  must  be  soft  in  texture,  this  depending 
partly  on  width  of  leaf  and  partly  on  flexibility.  The 
principal  lawn-grasses  of  the  United  States  are  Kentucky 
blue-grass  (with  which  white  clover  may  be  mixed),  creep- 
ing bent,  and  Rhode  Island  bent ; but  where  these  cannot 
be  grown  substitutes  are  employed,  as  Bermuda  grass  in 
the  South,  and  St.  Augustine  grass  on  the  South  Atlantic 
and  G ulf  coasts.— Charleston  lawn-grass.  Same  as  St. 
Augustine  Egrass.—  Japanese  or  Korean  lawn-grass, 
a creeping  grass,  Zoys'ia  pungens,  native  on  the  shores  of 
tropical  and  eastern  Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
It  is  both  a good  sandbinder  and  a good  grazing-plant, 
and,  though  of  harsh  texture,  an  excellent  lawn-grass  for 
sandy  soils  : specially  prized  in  the  far  East  for  tennis- 
courts.— Mexican  lawn-grass,  Opizia  stolonifera,  an 
extensively  creeping  dioecious  grass,  similar  in  habit  to 
Bermuda  grass  but  more  delicate.  It  forms  a thick  sod 
over  all  exposed  surfaces,  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  public 
squares,  etc.,  while  it  is  also  liked  by  cattle  and  is  useful 
for  pasturage. 

lawn-hockey  (lan'liokri),  re.  A lawn-game,  a 
modification  of  field-hockey, 
lawn-party  (lan'pariti),  re.  An  outdoor  party, 
lawsonite  (l&'son-it),  re.  [Named  after  Prof. 
A.  C.  Lawson  of  the  University  of  California.] 
A silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium  occurring 
in  grayish-blue  orthorhombic  crystals  in  crys- 
talline schists  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
lawyer,  re.  3.  (6)  Same  as  gray  snapper.  See 
snapper — Bush  lawyer.  See  bush-lawyer. — Penang: 
lawyer.  See  penang-lawyer.  In  England  the  name  is 
often  misapplied  to  the  Malacca  cane. 

lawyer-cane  (la'yer-kan),  re.  Same  as  lawyer- 
palm. 

lawyer-palm  (la'yer-pam),  re.  In  Australia, 
Calamus  australis,  a strong,  climbing  palm, 
with  stems  several  hundred  feet  long  and  less 
than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  long  leaves  and 
tendrils  are  covered  with  sharp,  recurved 
spines  and  make  it  a serious  obstacle  to 
travelers. 

lawyer- vine  (la'yer-vin),  re.  In  Australia,  any 
one  of  several  spiny,  trailing  or  climbing 
vines,  as  the  bush-lawyer,  Kubus  australis,  the 
lawyer-palm,  Calamus  australis,  and  Flagel- 
laria  Indica.  See  Flagellaria. 
lax-fisher  (laks'fish//er),  re.  One  who  catches 
salmon  at  the  time  of  their  ascent  of  rivers  in 
the  spawning  season. 

laxifoliate  (lak-si-fo'li-at),  a.  Same  as  laxi- 
folious. 

laxism  (lak'sizm),  re.  The  principles  or  inter- 
pretations of  the  laxists. 

laxitnde  (lak'si-tud),  re.  [L.  *laxitudo  for  laxi- 
tas,  < laxus,  lax.  ] Laxity.  [Rare.] 


Laxmannia 

Laxmannia  (laks-man'i-a),  ».  [NL.  (Forster, 
1776),  named  in  honor  of  Erie  Laxmann  (1737- 
96),  a Finnish  priest  who  made  extensive 
botanical  collections  in  Siberia.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Asteraceee.  See  Petro- 
bium. 

lay1,  v.  I.  trans.  20.  To  aim  or  point,  as  a 
cannon. 

At  the  moment  of  firing  [coast-defense  guns],  their  po- 
sitions of  course  become  defined  ; but  the  difficulty  of 
locating  them  sufficiently  for  accurate  laying  on  board 
ship  may  nevertheless  be  considerable. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  452. 
To  lay  away,  (c)  In  tanning,  to  spread  (hides)  in  vats 
with  bark  between  the  layers,  tan  liquor  being  added.  C. 
T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  179. — To  lay  down,  (g) 
In  oyster  culture,  to  plant,  as  an  oyster-bed. — To  lay  in. 
(b)  In  oil-painting,  to  place  the  first  masses  of  color  on  a 
canvas,  (c)  To  eat  (something)  voraciously  ; tuck  in  a large 
amount  of : as,  he  laid  in  dinner  enough  for  two  days. 
[Colloq.] — To  lay  On.  (d)  In  printing,  to  place,  as  paper 
to  be  printed,  upon  the  feed-board ; also,  to  place  (a  chase  of 
type)  upon  the  bed  of  the  printing-press,  (e)  To  acquire, 
as  flesh  or  weight : said  of  cattle  which  are  being  fattened, 
etc. — To  lay  under,  to  put  or  place  in  a condition  speci- 
fied or  indicated  by  a following  complementary  word  or 
clause : as,  to  lay  (one)  under  the  necessity  of  doing  some 
particular  thing ; to  lay  (one)  under  obligation  (to  some- 
bod  v)  ; etc. 

ii.  intrans.—  ’Lay  aft  (naut.),  an  order  to  the  crew  to 
proceed  toward  the  stern  of  the  ship. — Lay  in  (naut.), 
an  order  to  the  men  on  the  yards  to  gather  in  toward  the 
mast;  a command  to  leave  the  yard-arms  and  ‘lay  in’ 
toward  the  slings.— To  lay  forward  (naut,.),  an  order  to 
the  crew  to  go  toward  the  head  of  the  ship.— To  lay  in.  (b) 
To  shut  down  or  stop  work  : said  of  coal-mines. — To  lay 
out  on  one’s  oars  (naut.),  to  pull  a more  powerful  stroke 
and  drive  the  boat  faster  through  the  water. 

lay1,  n.  9.  Terms  or  conditions,  as  of  a bar- 
gain. [U.  S.] 

Lay,  terms  or  conditions  of  a bargain ; price.  Ex.  I 
bought  the  articles  at  a good  lay  ; he  bought  his  goods  on 
the  same  lay  that  I did  mine.  Pickering,  Vocabulary. 
Lang’s  lay,  a method  of  laying  the  strands,  in  making  a 
rope,  in  which  they  are  twisted  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  individual  wires  or  fibers  instead  of  in  the  opposite 
direction. — Lay  Of  a cable,  the  distance,  measured  along 
the  axis,  within  which  the  helically  wound  strands  of  a 
cable  make  one  complete  turn  around  the  axis, 
lay-a way  ( 1 a'  a-wa " ) , n.  [ lay  away : see  lay1,  r\] 
The  vat  iu  which  hides  are  laid  for  tanning ; 
also,  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  steeped.  C. 
T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  383. 
lay-band  (la'band),  n.  A band  or  string  for 
tying  a skein  or  lea  of  thread  or  yam. 
lay-boat  (la'bot),  n.  A boat  at  anchor, 
lay-by  (la'bi),  n.  1.  A sluggish  place  in  a 
river,  or  still  water  artificially  inclosed,  in 
which  barges  can  be  laid  by  when  out  of  com- 
mission.— 2.  Something  laid  by  or  saved, 
especially  money.  A'.  E.  D. 
lay-day,  re.  2.  pi.  Same  as  *lie-days. 
lay-down  (la'doun),  a.  Said  of  a collar  which 
is  laid  or  folded  over  on  itself ; not  standing ; 
lay-over.  Also  used  substantively, 
layer,  re.  7.  In  oyster  culture,  an  artificial 
oyster-bed. — 8.  In  cattle-raising,  a field  or  yard 
in  which  cattle  ready  for  shipment  are  kept. — 
9.  Inphytogeog.,  one  of  several  strata  of  plants 
of  different  vegetation  forms  met  with  in  some 
formations,  especially  in  forests.  Thus  in  a 
forest,  beneath  the  facies,  or  primary  layer  consisting  of 
large  trees,  there  may  be  successively  a layer  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  one  of  bushes,  then  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  herbaceous  layers,  and  finally  a ground-layer  of 
mosses,  lichens,  etc.  F.  E.  Clements  regards  these  layers 
as  vertical  zones.  See  iezone,  6.  Pound  and  Clements. 
— Balllarger’s  layer.  Same  as  Baillarger's  Mine. — 
Bowman’s  layer,  a layer  of  connective  tissue  between 
the  cornea  and  the  conjunctiva.  Also  called  Bowman's 
membrane.— Crookes’s  layer,  the  layer  of  vapor  under- 
lying a liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  and  insulating  it  from 
a hotter  surface  beneath ; also,  the  dark  space  at  the  cathode 
of  a vacuum-tube,  usually  known  as  Crookes's  space. — 
Huxley’s  layer.  Same  as  Huxley's  -kmembrane .—  Lang- 
hans’s  layer,  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion.— Myophan  layer,  in  certain  ciliates,  as  Stentor 
and  Vorticella,  the  fibriliated  ectoplasmic  or  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  body  or  of  the  contractile  stalk.  Also  myo- 
phane  layer.—  Prismatic  layer,  in  mollusk-shells,  the 
middle  layer,  consisting  of  minute  prisms  of  calcium  car- 
bonate separated  by  thin  fibers  of  conchiolin.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  periostracum  and  the  nacre.—  Rauber’s  layer, 
the  outermost  of  the  three  cell-layers  which  form  the  very 
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Rauber's  Layer. 


A vertical  section  across  the  embryonal  area  of  the  blastodermic 
vesicle  of  a rabbit  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  highly  magnified, 
i After  Kolliker.)  a,  outer  layer  of  cells  of  the  embryonal  area,  or 
Rauber’s  layer;  b,  epiblast;  c,  hypoblast. 

(From  Marshall’s  “ Vertebrate  Embryology.”) 

young  mammalian  blastodisc.  This  external  layer,  which 
later  disappears  completely,  covers  the  ectoderm.  — Skele- 
togenous  layer,  in  embryol.,  the  layer  of  condensed  meso- 
derm cells  immediately  surrounding  the  notochord  of  the 
vertebrate  embryo  and  giving  rise  to  the  axial  skeleton.— 
Sluggish  layer,  the  poition  of  the  blood-stream,  in  the 
smallest  vessels,  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  are  seen 


slowly  rolling  along  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  while  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stream  the  red  corpuscles  are  propelled  rapidly. 
— Still  layer.  Same  as  sluggish  Mayer .—  Subcallosal 
layer,  a layer  of  nerve-fibers  on  the  ventral  or  lower  side 
of  the  callosum. 

layerage  (la'er-aj),  n.  In  hort.,  the  subject  of 
making  layers : the  process  of  layering  and  all 
that  is  connected  with  it.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
layer-cake  (la'er-kak),  n.  A cake  made  in 
layers,  generally  with  a filling  between  the 
layers  and  an  icing  over  the  top. 
layered  (la'erd),  a.  Arranged  in  layers ; con- 
sisting of  a specified  number  of  layers ; covered 

with  something:  as.  lay ered  with,  mud Layered 

formation.  See  reformation. 

layer-stool  (la'er-stol),  re.  A root  from  which 
layers  are  produced.  N.  E.  D. 
laying-away  (la'ing-a-wa'),  «.  The  process 
of  tanning  hides  for  sole-leather  by  spreading 
them  in  vats  with  alternate  layers  of  bark. 
C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  179. 
laying-house  (la'ing-hous),  re.  In  rope-manuf., 
the  building  in  which  the  laying  of  the  strands 
for  the  completed  rope  is  done, 
laying-tool  (la'ing-tol),  n.  A rectangular  flat 
trowel  used  by  plasterers  in  laying  and 
smoothing  plaster. 

laying-trowel  (la'ing-trou^el),  re.  Same  as 
Maying-tool. 

laying-walk  (la'ing-wak),  n.  A ropewalk ; a 
long  building  where  ropes  are  laid, 
layka  (la/i-ka),  n.  [ Ayrnarsi  and  Quichua.] 
A society  of  shamans,  among  the  mountain 
Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  who  are  diviners 
by  means  of  coca-leaves,  spiders,  and  other 
things.  They  al$o  are  shamans  of  the  hunt, 
and  rain-makers. 

lay-over  (la'o"ver),  n.  1.  In  railroading,  a 
train,  particularly  a freight-  or  local  passen- 
ger-train, which  is  detained  on  a siding  to 
allow  an  express-train  to  pass.  [Colloq., 
U.  S.] — 2.  Same  as  relay-down. 
lay-race  (la'ras),  n.  That  part  of  the  loom-lay 
or  lathe  upon  which  the  shuttle  travels  as  it 
is  thrown  from  one  side  of  the  lay  to  the 
other. 

lay-shaft  (la 'shaft),  n.  An  independent 
shaft;  a shaft  which  turns  independently  of 
the  adjacent  machinery.  Such  a shaft,  driven  by 
an  independent  engine,  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for 
operating  the  valves  of  marine  engines  to  secure  constant 
speed  ; hence  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  for  any  shaft 
that  operates  the  valves  of  an  engine,  as,  for  instance,  the 
cam-shaft  of  a gas-engine. 

The  one  lay-shaft  paralleling  the  cylinders  operates, 
through  cams,  all  of  the  valve  movements  of  the  engine. 

Elect.  Rev.,  Sept.  17,  1904,  p.  456. 

lazar,  n.  II.  a.  Having  a loathsome  disease ; 
leprous. 

Lazaret  fever.  Same  as  typhus  fever. 
lazera  (laz'e-ra),  n.  A catfish,  Clarias  lazera, 
found  in  African  rivers. 

lazuli-bunting  (laz'u-li-bun//ting),  n.  Same 
as  lazuli-finch. 

lazuline  (laz'u-lin),  a.  [ lazuli  + -me1.]  Of 
the  color  of  lapis  lazuli;  bluish, 
lazulitic  (laz-u-lit'ik),  a.  [ lazulite  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing  lazu- 
lite. 

lazurite  (laz'u-nt),  n.  [ML.  lazur  ( azure  lapis 
lazuli)  + -ite^.]  The  sodium-aluminium  sili- 
cate which  forms  the  essential  part  of  the 
ornamental  stone  lapis  lazuli. 

Lazy  brand,  in  stock-raising,  a cattle-brand  so  placed 
on  the  animal  that  its  longer  axis  is  horizontal,  as  h, 
<,  etc. 

lazy-bar  (la'zi-bar),  n.  A portable  iron  bar 
placed  across  the  opening  of  the  fire-door  of  a 
furnace  to  serve  as  a rest  for  the  fire-tools 
when  they  are  in  use  in  cleaning  the  fire, 
lazy-jack,  re.  2.  Naut.,  a length  of  rope  rove 
through  a thimble,  seized  on  to  the  boom- 
topping lift,  and  made  fast  to  the  boom.  When 
the  sail  is  lowered  the  jacks  prevent  the  folds 
of  canvas  from  falling  on  the  deck, 
lazy-scissors  (la'zi-siz//orz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
Same  as  lazy-tongs. 

L.  B.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  the  Latin  Begum 
Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

L-bar  (el'bar),  n.  A bar  of  metal,  which  has 
a cross  section  resembling  the  capital  letter 
L;  an  angle-bar;  an  angle-beam.  Also  called 
L-beam. 

L-beam  (el'bem),  n.  Same  as  *L-bar. 

1.  b.  W.  In  cricket,  an  abbreviation  of  leg  before 
wicket.  A batsman  is  out  leg  before  wicket  if 
with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stops  a ball 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler’s  wicket,  has  been  pitched  in  a straight 


lead 

line  from  it  to  the  striker’s  wicket  and  would 
have  hit  it.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  63. 

L.  C.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Lord  Chamberlain  ; 
( b ) of  Lord  Chancellor;  (c)  of  Lower  Canada. 

1/C.  An  abbreviation  of  letter  of  credit. 

L.  C.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

L.  C.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  London  County 
Council. 

L.  Ch.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Licentia- 
tus  Chirugise,  Licentiate  in  Surgery. 

L.  C.  J.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

1.  C.  m.  An  abbreviation  of  least  common 
multiple. 

L.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

Ld.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord. 

L.  D.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Lady -day ; (b) 
of  Light  Dragoons  ; (c)  of  Low  Dutch  ; ( d ) [1.  c.] 
of  the  Latin  litera  dominicalis,  dominical 
letter;  ( e ) same  as  L.  H.  D. 

L.  Div.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  in 
Divinity. 

Ldp.  Lp.  Contractions  («)  of  Ladyship;  ( b ) 
of  Lordship. 

L.  D.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Latter-day 
Saints;  (6)  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery. 

leach2,  v.  t.  3.  To  extract  metal  from  (an  ore) 
by  subjecting  it  to  chemical  reagents  which 
take  the  metal  into  solution. 

The  experiments  in  the  concentration  and  in  the  leach- 
ing of  the  ore  have  taken  shape  in  the  erection  of  a small 
metallurgical  plant. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1900, 

[p.  xxvii. 

leach2,  n.  4.  A tank  in  which  hot  water  is 
passed  through  ground  bark  to  obtain  tannin. 

Mod.  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  27.  Also  latch Leach 

brine.  See  rtbrine  l. 

leach-hole  (lech'hol),  n.  A tubular  cavity 
dissolved  out  of  rocks  by  circulating  waters. 

leaching  (le'cbing),  n.  1.  Same  as  lixiviation. 
— 2.  The  process  of  obtaining  tannin  from 
bark.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  48. 

leach-tank  (lech'tangk),  n.  A tank  in  which 
metallic  ores  are  separated  by  subjecting  them 
to  chemical  reagents  and  subsequently  wash- 
ing and  draining. 

lead1,  v.  i — To  lead  through,  in  irhist  and  bridge,  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  second  player  on  a trick  to  know 
what  to  do : as,  to  lead  through  a Bingly  guarded  king  in 
the  dummy,  the  position  of  the  ace  not  being  known. — 
To  lead  up  to.  (b)  In  card-playing,  to  make  a player 
fourth  hand  in  any  trick,  as,  in  bridge  for  the  pone  to 
lead  up  to  the  dummy’s  weakness  in  a suit. 

lead1,  n.  3.  (c)  In  Australia,  an  old  or  ’ dead  ’ river-bed 
in  which  gold  is  found. 

7.  In  elect. : (c)  The  advance  of  phase  of  one 
electric  wave  over  another:  a term  used 
mainly  in  alternating-current  circuits. — 10. 
In  forestry,  a snatch-block  with  a hook  or  loop 
for  fastening  it  to  convenient  stationary  ob- 
jects: used  for  guiding  the  cable  by  which 
logs  are  dragged. — 11.  A flock  of  flying  wild- 
fowl. 

After  the  sportsmen  were  in  the  hole  and  everything 
was  ready,  Stewart  called  “ Here  comes  a lead  from  the 
west.”  Forest  and  Stream,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  68. 

Albany  lead,  in  whist,  an  opening  to  show  four  trumps 
and  three  of  each  plain  suit : so  named  because  made 
popular  by  the  Albany  Whist  Club.— American  leads, 
in  whist,  leads  that  show  the  number  of  cards  in  the  suit 
led.  They  are  never  used  in  bridge.— Angle  Of  lead,  in 
elect.,  the  angular  displacement  by  which  an  alternating 
current  leads  the  electromotive  force  : the  opposite  of  Mag 
in  an  alternating-current  circuit.— Angular  lead,  in  de- 
scribing a valve-motion  operated  by  an  eccentric,  or  in 
adjusting  it,  an  angular  displacement  of  the  center  line 
of  the  eccentric  ahead  of  its  normal  relation  to  the  center 
line  of  the  crank,  which  is  given  so  that  the  opening  of 
the  port  may  precede  or  lead  the  beginning  of  the  piston- 
stroke  by  a determim  d amount. — Blue  lead,  a blue- 
stained  stratum  of  gold-bearing  gravel.  [California.]— 
Deep  lead,  ill  Australian  gold-mining,  an  ancient  river- 
course, which  is  now  only  disclosed  by  deep-mining  oper- 
ations.—Forward  lead  in  elect..,  a rotation  of  the  brushes 
of  a generator  or  motor  from  the  neutral  position  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  commutator.  — Hysteretic 
lead,  in  elect,  the  difference  of  phase  between  the  mag- 
netic flux  and  the  magnetomotive  force  in  an  alternating 
circuit  containing  iron. 

Due  to  the  hysteretic  lead  a,  the  lag  of  the  current  is 
less  . . . 

Steinmetz,  Elements  of  Elect.  Engineering,  p.  50. 
Irregular  lead,  in  whist  and  bridge,  a lead  which  is 
a departure  from  the  usual  custom,  such  as  the  8 led  from 
10,  8,  6,  and  4.— Linear  lead,  ill  a steam-engine,  the  lin- 
ear distance  by  which  the  port  is  open  when  the  piston 
begins  its  stroke.— Negative  lead,  in  a steam-engine: 

(a)  The  angle  through  which  the  crank  has  turned  from 
the  dead-center  when  the  valve  opens  to  admit  steam. 

(b)  The  linear  distance  which  the  valve  has  to  travel, 
after  the  crank  has  passed  the  dead-center,  before  the 
valve  opens. — On  the  lead,  held  by  a chain  or  leather 
thong,  as  a dog.  — Original  lead,  in  bridge  and  whist,  the 
suit  first  opened.— Stringer  lead,  a small  veinlet,  which 
is  followed  in  the  hope  that  it  will  conduct  to  larger 
bodies  of  ore. 


lead 

lead2,  11.—  Chemical  lead,  lead  which  is  free  from 
alloy  of  other  metals,  notably  zinc  and  antimony : 
used  in  the  assay  processes  and  where  the  presence  of 
other  metals  would  unfit  the  lead  for  the  required 
purpose. — Corroding  lead,  refined  lead  suitable  for 
the  production  of  white  lead  by  the  corroding  pro- 
cess.— Flintshire  process  of  lead-smelting.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  employed  in  this  process  is  pro- 
vided with  a bottom  of  gray  slag  and  a low  roof  with  a 
hopper  for  charging.  The  fire-bridge  is  always  air-cooled, 
and  there  are  three  working-doors  on  each  side.  The 
cast-iron  well  in  which  the  metal  collects  before  tapping 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  middle  door  at  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  cast-iron  pot  into  which  the  metal  is 
tapped  is  usually  heated  by  a separate  fireplace.  The 
ore  is  roasted  for  about  three  hours,  and  is  then  reduced, 
and  after  being  thickened  witli  lime  the  charge  under- 
goes a second  calcination  and  is  finally  reduced  and 
topped.  This  sequence  of  operations  is  varied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  richness  of  the  ores  treated.— Hard  lead, 
impure  lead  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting-furnace.— 
Lead  chamber.  Seekchamber.—  Lead-chamber  crys- 
tals, process.  See  it  crystal,  kprocess . — Lead  chlorid, 
PbClQ,  a white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  to  a small  extent  in  cold  water. — Lead  dioxld,  a heavy 
dark-brown  powder,  having  the  composition  PbOg,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  red  lead : used  in  the 
manufacture  of  friction-matches  and  in  some  forms  of  stor- 
age galvanic  batteries.  Also  called  plumbic  dioxid. — Lead 
fume,  the  dust  which  is  mechanically  carried  away  with 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  from  a lead-smelt- 
ing furnace.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  and  oxid  of 
lead,  with  small  quantities  of  oxidized  zinc,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  and  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  It  is  collected  by  de- 
position in  flues,  often  of  great  length,  and  resmelted  to 
recover  the  lead. — Lead  iodide.  See  kiodide . — Lead 
peroxid,  the  brown  or  puce  oxid  of  lead,  PbC>2  : used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  and  in  some  storage 
batteries  for  the  production  of  the  electric  current.— Lead 
white.  Same  as  white  lead  (which  see,  under  lead?). — 
Oleate  Of  lead,  a substance,  commonly  made  by  boiling 
together  water,  olive-oil,  and  litharge,  which  when  melted 
and  spread  in  a thin  layer  upon  cotton  cloth  forms  the 
lead-plaster  or  diachylon  of  the  surgeon,  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  strongly  adhesive  character. — Pattinson’s 
white  lead,  the  trade-name  of  a white  pigment,  hy- 
droxy-chlorid  of  lead  (Pb(HO)Cl),  made  by  precipitating 
a hot  solution  of  lead  chlorid  with  calcium  hydroxid. — 
Radioactive  lead,  a substance  formed  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  radium  and  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  radio- 
active disintegration-products  following  the  emanation, 
for  which  reason  it  is  known  as  radium  D.  It  has 
not  been  found  to  emit  a radiation,  but  slowly  changes 
into  other  products,  radium  E,  radium  F,  and  radium  G 
(polonium),  which  are  always  present  unless  the  radio- 
lead has  been  freshly  prepared  and  are  the  source  of 
both  a-  and  /3-rays.  See  kradio-lead.—  Silver  lead.  See 
if  silver-lead. — Slag -lead,  an  inferior  lead  obtained  from 
smelting  rich  lead  slag  in  a slag  hearth.— Spongy  lead, 
metallic  lead  separated  from  a solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  in  a loosely  connected,  imperfectly  coherent  mass, 
as  in  the  working  of  some  forms  of  storage  galvanic 
batteries.— Sublimed  white  lead,  the  trade-name 
for  a white  pigment  which  consists  of  lead  sulphate, 
made  by  roasting  galena  in  the  air  under  proper  con- 
ditions, and  collecting  and  purifying  the  fume  given 
off.  It  is  sometimes  sold  with  an  admixture  of  lead 
carbonate  and  zinc  oxid. 

leadage  (le'daj),  n.  [ lead 1 4-  -age.']  The  dis- 
tance from  a coal-mine  to  the  point  where  the 
coal  is  shipped. 

lead-bar  (led'bar),  n.  The  swingletree  or 
equalizing-bar  used  for  the  leading  horses  of  a 
four-in-hand  team.  See  swingletree. 
leaden  (led'n),  V.  t.  [ leaden , a or  lead 2 -f 

-en1  (3).]  If.  To  fasten  or  cover  with  lead. 
— 2.  To  weigh  down  with  or  as  with  lead,  as 
one's  spirits. 

leader1,  tl.  5.  (k)  In  marine  hardware,  an  eye,  ring,  or 
pulley  used  as  a guide  for  a rope  or  chain.  It  may  be  a 
simple  casting  having  an  eye  and  designed  to  be  bound  to 
a wire  rope  ; or  an  eye  in  a screw-plate,  as  the  tiller-rope 
leader  of  a boat ; or  an  eye  swiveled  to  a deck-plate,  as  a 
jib -leader ; or  a simple  half-ring  screwed  to  the  deck,  as 
a sheet -leader,  a bell  chain  leader,  a cross-tree  leader. 

10.  The  first  player  on  any  trick  in  a game  of 
cards  ; the  player  who  sits  on  the  dealer’s  left, 
leader-block  (le ' der-blok),  n.  In  marine 
hardware,  a deck-block  used  to  guide  or  lead 
a rope  from  the  sail  to  the  cleat,  as  the  jib- 
sheet  leader-block  of  a small  yacht  where  the 
sheets  are  led  aft  to  the  cockpit, 
leaderette  (le-der-et'),  n.  A short  leader  in 
a newspaper.  [Eng.] 

lead-flat  (led'flat),  n.  A nearly  flat  roof 
covered  with  sheet-lead,  a similar  roofing,  in 
which  tin  plates  are  used  instead  of  lead,  is  called  in 
the  United  States  a deck.  [Eng.] 

leading1,  p.  a.  4.  In  naval  arch.,  said  of  tlie  edge 
or  end  of  a surface  or  blade,  as  a propeller- 
blade,  which  is  in  advance  when  moving 
through  water : opposed  to  * following . 

In  the  case  of  a plate  set  obliquely  to  its  line  of  motion 
through  water,  it  has  been  explained  that  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  nearer  the  leading  edge  than  the  after  edge  (see 
p.  439).  White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  499. 

Leading  part  ( naut .),  the  part  of  a tackle  that  is  hauled 
upon. 

leading-beam  (le'ding-bem),  n.  One  of  two 
or  more  beams  adjusted  in  position  to  serve 
as  guides  for  placing  the  other  beams  of  the 
series. 


leading-pile  (le'ding-pil),  n.  One  of  two  or 
more  piles  driven  into  position  to  serve  as 
guides  for  driving  the  other  intermediate  piles 
of  the  series. 

leading-staff,  ».  2.  A staff  with  a hook  in 

one  end,  used  to  lead  a bull  by  putting  the 
hook  through  a ring  in  his  nose. 

leading-strings,  n.  pi.  3.  Naut.,  an  old  name 
for  yoke-lines. 

leading-truck  (le'ding-truk),  n.  A fair-lead 
or  guide  for  leading  a rope  or  cable  to  a wind- 
lass; a leading-block  or  pulley-block  used  to 
lead  a rope  to  a capstan  or  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  hauled. 

lead-light  (led'llt),  n.  1.  A single  piece  of 
glass  prepared  for  a window,  to  be  put  in  a 
lead  sash,  as  of  a decorative  window. — 2. 
The  whole  of  a piece  of  sash  with  lead  bars 
prepared  to  fill  a light,  that  is,  a separate 
window-space. 

lead-line1,  n.  3.  In  pathol.,  a bluish  mark  at 
the  edge  of  the  gums  occurring  in  cases  of 
lead-poisoning. 

lead-line2  (led'lrn),  n.  In  lumbering,  a wire 
rope,  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  used  to  anchor 
the  snatch-block  in  setting  a lead, 
lead-off  (led'of),  n.  In  exper.  physiol.,  the  pas- 
sage of  a constant  current  through  a nerve, 
while  the  latter  is  connected  with  a galva- 
nometer, by  means  of  two  electrodes  placed 
either  both  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or 
one  along  its  course  and  the  other  at  its  trans- 
verse section.  Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (Lon- 
don), 1897,  ser.  B,  ,p.  7 — Longitudinal  lead-off, 
the  passage  of  a constant  current  through  a nerve  which 
has  been  arranged  upon  two  electrodes  so  connected  with 
a galvanometer  that  neither  is  in  contact  with  a trans- 
verse section  of  the  nerve,  both  touching  the  nerve  along 
its  course.  — Transverse  lead-off,  the  passage  of  a con- 
stant current  through  a nerve  which  has  been  arranged 
upon  two  electrodes  so  connected  with  a galvanometer 
that  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve  lies  upon  one  and 
its  body  upon  the  other. 

lead-paper  (led' pa // per),  n.  White  paper 
which  has  been  dipped  into  a solution  of  a 
colorless  salt  of  lead  and  dried.  It  serves  as  a 
test  for  sulphureted  hydrogen  or  for  soluble  hydrosulphid, 
being  blackened  by  exposure  to  these  substances. 

lead-reeve  (led'rev),  n.  In  mining,  an  official 
with  whom  aggrieved  miners  lodge  complaints. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

lead-reins  (led'ranz),  n.  pi.  In  a four-in-hand 
harness,  the  reins  used  to  guide  the  leaders, 
lead-riveting  (led'riv//et-ing),  n.  In  mining, 
a method  of  locking  a safety-lamp  by  fasten- 
ing it  with  a lead  rivet  which  receives  an 
impression  and  acts  as  a seal,  so  that  any 
tampering  with  the  lamp  may  be  detected, 
lead-spar,  n.  2.  Anglesite  or  other  similar 
lead  compound. — Red  lead-spar,  crocoite. 
lead-tree,  n.  2.  Arbor  Saturni,  or  tree  of 
Saturn:  an  old  name  for  the  arborescent 
growth  of  metallic  lead,  in  thin  crystalline 
leaflets,  which  forms  on  a strip  of  sheet-zinc 
placed  in  a solution  of  a lead  salt,  as  lead 
acetate  or  nitrate. 

lead-wash  (led’wosh),  n.  Same  as  lead-water. 
lead-work  (led'werk),  n.  In  building,  work 
other  than  ordinary  plumbing,  in  which  lead 
is  used,  as  in  gutters,  roofing,  etc.  [Bare  in 
U.  S.,  but  common  in  Great  Britain.] 

leaf,  n.  2.  ( j ) The  frame  or  shaft  which  holds  the  com- 
plement of  heddles  for  weaving ; the  harness.— Coppery 
leaves.  See  kcoppery.—  Cornute  leaf,  a leaf  in  which 
the  midrib  is  projected  in  the  form  of  a horn  or  spine, 
sometimes  in  a different  plane. — Floral  leaf,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth ; a petal  or  sepal ; also,  less 
properly,  a bract  or  leaf  which  subtends  a flower. — 
French  leaf,  a hard  yellow-brass  leaf,  used  in  overlaying 
with  brass. — Indian  leaves.  See  kmalabathrum. — 
Sibylline  leaves.  See  sibylline.— Soap  leaves.  See 
ksoap.—  Standing  leaf,  that  leaf  of  a hinge  which  is 
secured  to  a stationary  object,  as  a door-post. 

leaf-areole  (lef'ar',e-61),  n.  Same  as  *leaf- 
scar. 

leaf-bar  (lef  'bar),  n.  A transverse  slat  or  grid, 
in  different  parts  of  the  scutching-  or  picking- 
machinery  in  a cotton-mill,  for  the  arrest,  and 
separation  from  the  cotton,  of  leaves  and  other 
foreign  matter. 

leaf-base  (lef'bas),  n.  That  part  of  a leaf,  or 
rather  of  its  stalk  or  petiole,  which  remains 
within  the  trunk  or  stem  after  the  leaf  has 
fallen : used  chiefly  of  fossil  trunks,  as  of  Lepi- 
dodendron,  Cycadeoklea,  etc. 

leaf-beetle,  n.  Particular  leaf-beetles  (and  so  with 
leaf-cutters,  root-borers,  etc.)  are  known  by  some  distinc- 
tive adjective  or  attribute  prefixed,  as  bean  leaf -beetle 
(‘leaf-beetle  of  the  bean’).  All  such  three- word  names 
may  be  taken  also  as  bean-leaf  beetle  (‘  beetle  of  the  bean- 


leaf-bug 

leaf1),  etc.— Bean  leaf-beetle,  a chrysomelid  beetle, 
Cerotoma  trifurcata,  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the 
bean  and  pea  in  the  United  States,  from  Maryland  and 


Bean  Leaf-beetle  ( Cerotoma  trifurcata). 


a,  beetle;  b , pupa;  c,  larva;  d,  anal  segments  of  larva;  e,  leg  of 
same;  f,  egg  : a , b,  c,  enlarged  about  five  times;  d,  e,  f,  more  en- 
larged. (Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.)  ^ 

Illinois  southward;  also,  Cerotoma  caminea. — Cherry 
leaf-beetle,  an  American  chrysomelid  beetle,  Galeru- 
cella  cavicollis,  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  cherry. 
— Clover  leaf-beetle.  Same  as  clover-weevil.—  Cotton- 
wood leaf-beetle.  Same  as  poplar  kleaf -beetle. — Elm 
leaf-beetle,  a European  chrysomelid  beetle,  Galerucella 
luteola,  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  near  Bal- 
timore about  1840.  It  has  spread  north  and  south,  and  is 


Elm  Leaf-beetle  ( Galerucella  luteola). 
a,  eggs;  b,  larvse;  c,  adult;  e,  eggs  (enlarged) ; f,  sculpture  of 
egg ; g,  larva;  h,  side  view  of  greatly  enlarged  segment  of  larva  ; 
i,  dorsal  view  of  larva;  j,  pupa;  ' k , adult;  /,  portion  of  elytron  of 
beetle  (enlarged).  (Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

the  principal  enemy  to  the  elms  grown  as  shade-trees  in 
most  eastern  cities.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  im- 
ported elm  leaf-beetle,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
literature  as  Galeruca  xanthomelsena  and  Galerucella 
xanthomelsena.— Four-marked  leaf-beetle,  Crypto- 
cephalus  quadrimaculatus. — Larger  sugar-beet  leaf- 
beetle,  Monoxia  puncticollis.  — Linden  leaf-beetle. 
Same  as  kladder-beetle.  — Locust  leaf-beetle,  Odon- 
tota  dorsalis—  Long-homed  leaf-beetle,  any  member 
of  the  genus  Donacia.—  Orange  leaf-beetle.  See  kleaf - 
notcher. — Peach  leaf-beetle.  Same  as  plum  kleaf  - 
beetle. — Plum  leaf-beetle,  an  American  chrysomelid 
beetle,  Nodonota  tristis,  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the 
pear  and  the  plum.— Poplar  leaf-beetle,  a chrysomelid 
beetle,  Lina  scripta,  which  defoliates  poplars  in  the 
United  States.  Also  called  cottonwood  leaf -beetle. — Rose 
leaf-beetle,  Nodonota  puncticollis.—  Southern  corn 
leaf-beetle.  See  ★corn  1.—  Spotted  strawberry  leaf- 
beetle.  Same  as  spotted  kparia. — Strawberry  leaf- 
beetle,  Typophorus  canellus.  — Willow  leaf-beetle,  an 
American  chrysomelid  beetle,  Lina  scripta. 

leaf-blight,  n.  A few  of  the  hosts,  with  their  specific 
leaf-blights,  are  as  follows : buckwheat,  Ramularia  rufu- 
maculans;  cabbage,  Macrosporium  Brassica;  celery, 
Cercospora  Apii;  cotton,  Cercospora  gossypina ; pear, 
Entomosporium  maculatum;  tobacco,  Cercospora  Nico- 
tianse.—  Leaf-blight  Of  almond,  a fungous  disease  of 
the  almond  caused  by  Cercospora  circvmscissa. — Leaf- 
blight  Of  corn,  a disease  which  affects  the  leaves  of 
corn,  causing  them  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  It  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  Helminthosporium  incon spicuum . — Leaf- 
blight  Of  grape,  a disease  of  grape-leaves  caused  by  the 
fungus  Cercospora  viticola. — Leaf-blight  cf  migno- 
nette, a disease  of  the  cultivated  mignonette,  especially 
when  grown  under  glass,  due  to  the  fungus  Cercospora 
Resedse,  which  causes  brownish  spots  on  the  leaves. — Red 
leaf-blight,  a disease  of  cotton,  due  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  soil,  which  produces  an  autumn-like 
coloration  in  the  leaves. — Yellow  leaf-blight.  Same  as 
mosaic  kdisease. 

leaf-blotch  (lef'bloch),  n.  A blotch  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  caused  by  the  attacks  of  cer- 
tain fungi.— Leaf-blotch  of  rose,  a fungous  disease 
attacking  the  leaves  of  roses,  caused  by  Achnonema  Ro- 
sie, which  produces  dark  blotches  on  the  leaves  and  soon 
causes  them  to  drop  off.  See  kA  ctinonem a. ■ — Leaf-blotch 
Of  strawberry,  a fungous  disease  of  the  strawberry,  due 
to  Ascochyta  Fragarise,  which  attacks  the  leaves,  produc- 
ing dead  spots. 

leaf-brass  (lef'bras),  n.  Very  thin  sheet-brass. 

leaf-bug.  n — Four-lined  leaf-bug,  an  American  cap. 
sid,  Poecilocapsus  lineatus,  wide-spread  in  the  United 
States.  It  damages  gooseberry-bushes,  currant-bushes, 
and  many  garden  plants,  puncturing  leaves  and  small 
twigs  and  sucking  sap.  The  eggs  are  inserted  in  slits  cut 
lengthwise  into  the  stems  of  plants.  Also  called  the 


leaf-bug 

black-lined  plant-bug.— Pear  leaf-bug.  Same  aa  tar- 
nished plant-bug  (which  see,  under  plant-bug). 

leaf-cast  (lef'kast),  n.  A disease  of  young 
pine-trees  and  seedlings  whieb  causes  the 
leaves  to  fall:  due  to  the  fungus  Lophodermium 
Pinastri.  See  * Lophodermium,  *needle-cast, 
and  * casting , 11. 

leaf-caterpillar  (lerkat/er-pil-ar),  n.  The 
cotton-caterpillar,  the  larva  of  Alabama  argil- 
lacea.  See  * Alabama.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
leaf-chafer  (lef'cha"fer),  n.  Any  leaf-eating 
scarabaeid  beetle. — Lamellicorn  leaf-chafer,  any 
scarabseid  beetle  which  feeds  on  leaves  ; specifically,  any 
member  of  the  subfamily  Melolonthinee,  which  includes 
the  May-beetles,  and  of  the  subfamily  Pleurosticta  of 
Horn.  See  pleurostict. — Margined  leaf-chafer,  a 
rather  small  American  scarabaeid  beetle,  Anomalamar- 
ginata,  which  attacks  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees  and  grape- 
vines in  the  southern  United  States. — Pear  leaf-chafer, 
an  American  scarabteid 
beetle,  Serica  iricolor,  which 
often  defoliates  pear-trees, 
especially  in  the  eastern 
United  States. — Shining 
leaf-chafer,  the  goldsmith- 
beetle. 

leaf-climber  (lef'kli'/- 
mer),  n.  A liana  in 
which  the  petiole  or 
blade  of  the  otherwise 
unmodified  leaf  is  the 
irritable  supporting 
organ.  Thus  Clematis 
Vitalba  and  other  species  are 
petiole-climbers,  varieties  of 
Fumaria  officinalis  are  leaf-blade  climbers,  and  Flagel- 
laria  Indica  is  a leaf-tip  climber.  See  1 ktendril-climber . 

leaf-cover  (lef'kuv,/er),  n.  Same  as  *litter,  8, 
and  duff1-,  3. 

leaf-cure  (lef'kur),  v.  t.  To  cure  (tobacco) 
after  removing  the  stalks.  See  extract  under 
*stalk-cure. 

leaf-curl  (lef'kferl),  n.  A disease  of  the  cherry, 
peach,  and  plum,  due  to  various  species  of 
Exoasous. — Potato  leaf-curl.  Same  as  potato  early 
' kblight . 

leaf-cushion  (lef'kush//on),  n.  See  * cushion . 
leaf-cutter, ft.  1.  (6)  A leaf-cutting  ant;  one 
of  the  tropical  or  subtropical  ants  which  de- 
foliate trees,  as  Atta  fervens. — Maple  leaf-cutter, 
an  American  tineid  moth,  Incurvaria  aceri/oliella, 
whose  larva  perforates  the  leaves  of  the  maple  with 
elliptical  holes,  using  the  removed  leaf-substance  as  a 
case. 

leaf-door  (lef'dor),  n.  A folding  door. 
lea,fery  (le'fer-i),  n.  [leaf + -ery.\  Leafage; 


fly,  Cecidomyici  tri/olii,  common  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  whose  larvae  live  in  the  folded  leaves  of  white 
clover,  Trifolium  repens. 

leaf-mildew  (lef'mil//du),  n.  A mildew  of 
leaves.— Cherry  leaf-mildew.  Same  as  cherry -blight. 

leaf-miner,  n.—  Apple  leaf-miner,  a tineid  moth, 
Tischeria  malifoliella,  whose  larva  mines  the  leaves  of 
the  apple,  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  other  rosaceous 
plants  in  the  eastern  United  States,  forming  its  pupa  within 
the  folded  leaf. — Beet  leaf-miner,  the  larva  of  a fly,  Pego- 
myia  vicina,  of  the  family  Anthumyiidj?.—CaX)X)dLge  leaf- 
miner.  (a)  An  American  drosophilid  fly,  Scuptomyza 
adusta,  whose  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  cabbage  and  other 
cruciferous  plants  in  the  southern  United  States.  ( b ) S. 
graminum , a congeneric  European  insect,  also  occurring 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  called  imported  cabbage 
leaf -miner.—  Clover  leaf-miner.  See  kAgromyza, 
with  cut. — Oak  leaf-miner,  any  one  of  several  species 
of  tineine  moths  whose  larva)  mine  the  leaves  of  oak.  More 
than  fifty  European  species  have  this  habit.  Lithocolletis 
hamadryadella  and  L.  fitchella  are  two  of  the  commonest 
North  American  examples.— Palmetto  leaf-miner,  the 
larva  of  an  American  tineid  moth,  Ilomaledra  sabalella. 
It  feeds  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  saw-pal- 
metto in  Florida,  destroying  the  skin  as  well  as  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leaf.— Parsnip  leaf-miner,  the  larva  of  a 
trypetidfly,  Acidia  fratria.—  Pear  leaf-miner,  the  larva 
of  an  American  tineid  moth,  Ornix  quadripunctella. 
— Pine  leaf-miner,  the  larva  of  an  American  gelecliiid 
moth,  Paralechia  pinifoliella.  It  is  very  small  and  eats 
the  interior  of  the  needles  or  leaves  of  pitch-pine  and  other 
stout-leaved  species  of  Pinus , causing  the  needles  to 
turn  white.— Tobacco  leaf-miner,  the  larva  of  a gel- 


Pear  Leaf-chafer  ( Serica 
iricolor).  Enlarged. 


foliage, 
leaf-fall  (lef'f&l),  n. 
the  autumn, 
leaf-fat  def'fat), 


The  fall  of  the  year; 


The  fat  which  occurs  in 
folds  or  leaves  in  the  body-cavity  of  an  animal 
such  as  the  ox  or  bog. 

leaf-fiber  (lef'fi^ber),  n.  The  fiber  of  ieaves. 
-Leaf-fiber  machine.  See  -kfibert. 

leaf-filter  (lef'fiFter),  n.  See  * filter 1. 

leaf-flea  (lef'fle),  n.  A flea-beetle  or  any  hom- 
opterous  insect  of  the  family  Psyllidss;  a flea- 
louse. 

leaf-folder,  n — Lesser  apple  leaf-folder,  a tortri- 
cid  moth,  Alceris  minut.a,  whose  larva  folds  the  young 
leaves  of  the  apple  and  skeletonizes  them.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  southern  Atlantic  United  States. 

Leaf-foot  bug.  Same  as  leaf-footed  *p!  ant-bug. 

leaf-frog  (lef'fvog),  n.  A small  tree-frog  of  the 
genus  Bylodes,  peculiar  to  tropical  America. 
The  most  common  species,  B.  martinicensis,  is 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
known  instance  of  a frog  the  metamorphosis 
of  which  took  place  within  the  egg. 

leaf-gall  (lef  'gal),  n.  A gall  of  leaves Trum- 

pet leaf-gall.  Same  as  trumpet-gall. 

leaf-gneiss  (lef'nis),  n.  Gneiss  composed  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  in  which  the  quartz  is 
disposed  in  little  parallel  leaves  among  the 
grains  of  feldspar. 

leaf-gold,  n.  2.  Native  gold  in  thin,  leaf-like 
forms. 

leaf-green  (lef'gren),  n.  Chiorophyl. 

leaf-hopper,  n — Brown  leaf-hopper,  Agallia  san- 
guinolenta. — Destructive  leaf-hopper,  an  American 
leaf-hopper  of  the  family  Jassidee,  Cicadula  ex- 
itiosa,  which  sometimes  seriously  damages  winter 
wheat  in  the  southern  United  States. — Grain 
leaf-hopper,  Diedrocephalus  flaviceps.—  Rose 
leaf-hopper,  Empoa  rosee,  frequently  swarming 
on  the  leaves  of  the  rose. — Saddle-backed  leaf- 
hopper,  Thamnotettix  clitellarius,  which  occa- 
sionally damages  the  plum  and  other  fruit-trees. 

leaflet,  n.  4.  (c)  One  of  the  thin  plates 
or  leaves  contained  in  the  lung-hooks 
of  certain  spiders,  (d)  One  of  the  leaf-  ^Leaf- 
like  branchiae  of  certain  aquatic  insect-  hopper 
larvae. 

leaf-midge  (lef'mij),  n.  A midge  that  osa)!' 
infests  leaves. — Clover  leaf-midge,  a cecidomyiid 


Tobacco  Leaf-miner  ( Phthorimcea  opcrculella). 
a,  moth;  b,  larva;  c,  pupa:  all  enlarged. 

(Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

ecliiid  moth,  Phthorimsea  operculella,  common  to  the 
southern  United  States  and  Europe.  It  makes  blotches 
in  the  leaves  of  tobacco  and  other  solanaceous  plants.  It 
is  known  to  Southern  tobacco-planters  as  the  split-worm. 
— White^blotch  oak  leaf-miner,  the  larva  of  an  Amer- 
ican tineid  moth,  Lithocolletis  hamadryadella.  It  mines 
between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  several  species 
of  oak,  making  white  blotches,  which  are  often  so  abun- 
dant as  perceptibly  to  whiten  the  foliage  of  a large  tree. 

leaf-mite  (lef'mit),  n.  1.  Any  mite  of  the 
family  Tetranychidie  ; a red  spider.— 2.  Any 
blister-mite,  rust-mite,  or  gall-mite  of  the 
family  Eriopliyidse  (formerly  Phytoptidse). 

leaf-mold,  n.  2.  Any  one  of  various  fungi 
which  turn  brown  the  leaves  of  carnations, 
cotton,  grapes,  melons,  and  other  plants. 
Also  called  white  mold , because  of  the  white  patches 
produced  on  the  under  side  of  the  discolored  leaves. 
Some  of  the  hosts,  with  their  specific  leaf-molds,  are  as 
follows:  carnation,  Ileterosporium  echinidatum ; cotton, 
Ramularia  areola;  grape,  Septosporium  heterosporum ; 
horse-radish,  Macrosporium  herculeum. 

leaf-mosaic  (lef'mo-za/ik),  n.  Same  as  mosaic 
* disease . 

leaf-notcher  (lef'noch//er),  n.  An  American 
curculionid  beetle,  Artipus  jloridanus , green- 
ish blue  or  copper  brown  in  color  and  covered 
with  white  scales.  It  eats  jagged  notches  in 
the  leaves  of  the  orange.  Also  called  orange 
leaf-notcher  and  orange  leaf-beetle. 

leaf-red  (lef'red),  n.  A red  pigment  found  in 
leaves;  erythrophyl. 

leaf-roller,  n. — Basswood  leaf-roller,  an  American 
pyralid  moth,  Pantographa  limata,  whose  larva)  roll  the 
leaves  of  basswood  into  tubes,  within  which  they  live. 
The  moth  is  straw-colored,  with  olive  markings  and  a 
purplish  iridescence,  and  occurs  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America.— Box-elder  leaf-roller,  the  larva  of 
Archips  semiferana.—  Fruit-tree  leaf-roller,  a moth, 
Ar chips  argyrospila,  whose  larvae  injure  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  strawberry. — Grape-vine 
leaf-roller,  a pyralid  moth,  Desmia  funeralis,  whose 
larvae  live  in  folded  grape-leaves.— Neat  strawberry 
leaf-roller,  the  larva  of  Exartcma  permundanum. — 
Oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  a tortricid  moth,  Archips 
rosaceana,  inhabiting  the  northern  United  States  from 
Colorado  eastward,  where  its  larvae  roll  the  leaves  of  va- 
rious rosaceous  plants,  including  many  important  fruit- 
trees.  The  adult  is  brown  in  color,  with  its  fore  wings 
banded  with  contrasting  shades  of  the  same  color. — 
Orange  leaf-roller,  the  larva  of  Platynota  rostrana. 
— Peach  leaf-roller,  the  larva  of  Archips  persicana. — 
Raspberry  leaf-roller.  Same  as  neat  strawberry  -kleaf- 
rolle r.  — Red-banded  leaf-roller,  the  larva  of  Eulia 
triferana,  infesting  clover. 

leaf-rust,  n. — Orange  leaf-rust,  a disease  of  wheat 
and  similar  grasses,  due  to  IT  redo  rubigo-vera. — Pine  leaf- 
rust,  a fungous  disease  of  pine-leaves,  caused  by  Coleo- 
sponum  Pint. 

leaf-scar  (lef'skar),  n.  The  scar  left  on  a 
trunk  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  fossil 
trimks  these  are  of  high  diagnostic  importance, 


leakance 

and  the  term  is  chiefly  used  by  paleobotanists. 
See  scar^y  4,  and  compare  leaf-* cushion  and 
* leaf-base . 

One  [specimen]  represents  an  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
with  leaf-scars  and  remains  of  petioles  ; another  a lower 
portion,  with  aerial  roots. 

Dawson , Geol.  Hist  of  Plants,  p.  94. 

leaf-scorch  (lef'skovch),  n.  A fungous  disease 
of  the  leaves  of  the  cherry,  causing  a scorched 
and  withered  appearance.  It  is  most  destruc- 
tive in  Europe  and  is  attributed  to  Gnomonia 
crythrostoma.  See  * Gnomonia,  with  cut. 

leaf-sewer  (lef'sh^er),  n.  Same  as  leaf-roller. 
— Chapin’s  apple  leaf-sewer,  an  American  tortricid 
moth,  Ancylis  nubeculana,  whose  larva  sews  together 
the  leaves  of  the  apple. 

leaf-spot,  n.  2.  The  common  name  given  to  a 
large  number  of  fungi  which  produce  spots 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  A few  of  the  hosts, 
with  their  specific  leaf-spots,  are  as  follows : alfalfa, 
Pseudopezizo ; Medicaginis;  apple,  PhyUosticta  pirina; 
blackberry,  Septoria  Rubi;  egg-plant,  PhyUosticta  horto- 
rum;  lettuce,  Septoria  consimilis ; maple,  PhyUosticta 
acericola.  — Angular 
leaf-spot,  a bacterial 
disease  of  cotton 
leaves  characterized 
by  the  formation  of 
watery  angular  spots 
bounded  by  the  vein- 
lets  of  the  leaf.— 

Black  leaf-spot,  the 
fungous  disease  of  ma- 
ples produced  by  Rhy- 
tisma  acerinum. — 

Cherry  leaf-spot,  a 
fungous  disease  of  the 
cherry  due  to  Cylin- 
dro8porium  Padi  or 
Cercospora  cerasella. 

— Clover  leaf-spot, 
a disease  of  clover  due 
to  the  fungus  Phyl- 
lachora  Trifolii. — 

Leaf-spot  of  pea,  a 
fungous  disease  due  to 
Ascochyta  J’isi,  occur- 
ring upon  the  leaves 
and  vines  of  the  pea. 

See  ★ Ascochyta. — 

Leaf-spot  of  violet, 
a fungous  disease  of 


Strawberry  Leaf-spot  ( MycosphccrcUa 
Fragariee). 


i.x.  n , v , . «,  diseased  leaf  (one  fourth  natural 

. ® . by  size) ; b,  tuft  of  conidiophores  and  con- 

either  PhyUosticta  idia  which  have  broken  through  the 
Violse  or  Alternaria  upper  epidermis  (enlarged);  c,  section 
Violse.  See  Spot--kdis-  Perithecium,  showing  asci  within 
ease  — Ouinrp  <enlarged>:  d'  four  asci  containing  as- 

___I  cospores  (much  enlarged):  e,  ascospores 

spot,  a fungous  dlS-  (Still  further  enlarged).  (U.  S.  D.  A.) 
ease  of  quince-leaves 

caused  by  Entomosporiummaculatum. — Roseleaf-spot, 
a fungous  disease  of  rose-leaves  caused  by  Mycospheerella 
rosigena. — Strawberry  leaf-spot,  a fungous  disease  of 
strawberry-leaves  caused  by  Mycospheerella  Fragariee. 

leaf-table  (lef'ta/bl),  n.  A table  with  a leaf 
or  flap  which  can  be  turned  up  or  down ; also, 
au  extension-table,  that  is,  one  with  leaves 
which  can  be  slipped  in  or  out  to  vary  its  size, 
leaf-tier,  n.—  Green  apple  leaf-tier.  Same  as  lesser 
apple  kleaf -folder. — Greenhouse  leaf-tier,  the  larva  of 
a pyralid  moth,  Phlycteeniarubigalis,  common  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  United  States.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
various  plants,  especially  in  greenhouses,  and  ties  the 
leaves  together. 

leaf-wasp  (lef'wosp),  n.  Any  saw-fly. 
leaf-worm  (lef'werm),  n.  Same  as  * leaf-cat- 
erpillar. 

leag,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  league. 
league-hut  (leg  ' hut),  n.  A rude  shelter  for 
ejected  tenants  provided  by  the  Laud  League 
in  Ireland.  See  Land  League , under  league L 
leaguer4  (le'ger),  n.  [Also  leager,  legar ; prob. 
< D.  ligger,  G.  leger,  also  legger , a large  cask; 
cognate  with  E.  ligger , lier^i]  A large  cask;  a 
tun;  specifically  ( naut .),  a cask  for  water  hold- 
ing 159  imperial  gallons,  carried  on  vessels 
before  the  introduction  of  water-tanks. 

Leaia  (le-a'ya),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Isaac 
Lea.']  A genus  of  fossil  phyllopodous  crus- 
taceans of  the  family  Limnadiidse , character- 
ized by  a bivalved  carapace,  each  valve  of 
which  is  marked  by  two  diagonal  ridges  ra- 
diating from  the  anterior  end  of  the  dorsal 
margin.  Forms  of  this  genus  are  very  nu- 
merous in  certain  Carboniferous  beds  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America. 
l6Rk,  n.—  Electric  leak,  escape  of  current  from  a con- 
ductor through  its  insulation, 
leakage,  W— Magnetic  leakage,  in  elect.,  that  part  of 
the  magnetic  flux  of  a magnetic  circuit  which  does  not 
traverse  the  desired  path,  as  in  dynamo-electric  machines  ; 
the  magnetism  which  strays  from  field-pole  to  field-pole 
without  passing  through  the  armature;  in  alternating- 
current  apparatus,  the  self-inductive  flux, 
leakance  (le'kans),  n.  [ leak  + -ance.]  In 
elect.,  conductance  due  to  leakage  through  a 
dielectric  or  insulator. 

It  follows  that  any  ordinary  telegraph  circuit  may  be 
made  approximately  distortionless  by  adding  a certain 
amount  of  leakance , or  leakage  conductance. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  215. 


leak-stopper 

leak-stopper  (lek'stop//6r),  n.  Nant.,  a device 
for  temporarily  covering  a hole  in  the  bottom 
or  side  of  a vessel  below  water  while  it  is  afloat, 
thus  stopping  the  flow  of  water  into  the  in- 
terior. 

The  ship  must  sink  : unless  the  power  of  her  pumps  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  leak  ; or  some  means  is  devised 
for  checking  the  inflow,  by  employing  a sail,  or  a mat,  or 
some  other  leak-stopper. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  24. 

leal1  (lei),  adv.  \ leal 1,  a.]  1.  Loyally. — 2. 

Thoroughly;  exactly. — 3.  Lawfully. 
leal2(la-al'),  n.  [Pg.,  orig.  ‘legal':  see  leal1, a. 1 
1.  A former  silver  coin  of  Portugal,  worth  15 
cents. — - 2.  A colonial  Portuguese  copper  coin, 
worth  16  cents,  struck  at  Goa. 
leam3  (lem),  v.  [Also  leem,  leme,  limb  ; perhaps 
nit.  identical  with  limb1,  v. ; cf.  Norw.  lema, 
lemma,  lima,  Icel.  lima,  dismember.]  I.  trans. 
To  separate  or  remove  the  shell  or  husk  from 
(nuts) ; shell ; husk. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  separated  from  the 
shell,  as  nuts ; to  separate  easily  from  the 
shell  or  husk.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
learn3  (lem),  n.  [Also  limb;  appar.  a variant 
of  limb 1,  with  a form  and  sense  depending  on 
the  verb  learn3.]  The  shell  or  husk  of  a nut. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

leam4  (lem),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A drain ; 
a cut ; in  the  fen  district,  a watercourse. 
[Eng.] 

leaning-stock  (le'ning-stok),  n.  In  organ- 
building, a horizontal  bar  or  brace  against 
which  the  pipes  of  a stop  lean  so  as  to  be  kept 
firmly  in  place  : sometimes  it  is  indented  to  fit 
the  pipes. 

leap-day  (lep'da),  n.  An  intercalary  day, 
especially  the  29th  of  February  in  leap-year, 
leaper,  n.  4.  Naut.,  a sea  that  breaks  on 
board  a vessel ; a wave  that  leaps  over  the 
rail. 

leaping  (le'ping),  p.  a.  [ME.  lepynge.\  That 
leaps;  jumping — Leaping  cucumber.  Same  as 
squirting  cucumber  (which  see,  under  cucumber). 

leapingly  (le'ping-li),  adv.  By  leaps  and 
bounds. 

leaping-pole  (le'ping-pol),  n.  A pole  used  to 
aid  a jumper  to  increase  the  length  or  height 
of  his  jump. 

leaping-spider  (le,ping-spi/''dfer),  n.  Anysalti- 
grade  spider;  a jumping-spider, 
leap-work  (lep'werk),  n.  Any  mechanical 
device  for  producing  intermittent  motion. 
Learie  (ler'ik),  n.  [ Lear  (see  def.)  + -ic;  in 
punning  allusion  to  lyric.)  A name  given  to 
a five-line  nonsense-verse  of  the  kind  used  by 
Edward  Lear  in  his  “Book  of  Nonsense”: 
now  called  a *limerick  (which  see). 

The  Academy  (29  July,  1899)  and  Truth  put  the  word  in 
circulation  by  proposing  competitions  on  the  model  of  my 
* Irish  Literary  Learies,’  which  they  named  expressly. 

M.  Russell , in  N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  XIL  8. 
lea-rig  (le'rig),  n.  A grassy  ridge  left  unplowed 
at  the  end  of  a plowed  field.  N.  E.  D.  [Eng. 
dial.] 

lease2,  n.  4.  In  Australian  mining,  a mining 
leasehold;  a piece  of  ground  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining Reversionary  lease,  one  which  is  to 

become  effective  at  some  time  in  tile  future. 

lease-band  (les'band),  n.  One  of  the  bands  or 
rods  which  alternately  separate  the  warp- 
threads  in  a loom;  a lease-rod. 
lease-pin  (les'pin),».  A warping-pin ; apinon 
a warping-beam  for  holding  the  yarn, 
leash,  n.  4.  In  physiol.,  an  aggregation  of 
similar  cord-like  structures,  such  as  fibers, 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  etc. 

A man  for  many  years  nad  chronic  ulcers,  small  leashes 
of  vessels  running  across  the  cornea  to  the  ulcers. 

Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p.  1516. 

leashing  (le'sliing),  n.  1.  The  forming  of  a 
leash  (or  lease)  in  the  warp-threads  in  a loom 
between  the  warp-beam  and  the  heddles. — 2. 
Same  as  * shaft-lashing. 

leasing4  (le'sing),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
*leashing  (in  weaving). 

leather,  n.  5.  In  cricket,  the  ball.  [Colloq.]  — 
6.  pi.  (a)  Wearing-apparel  made  of  leather, 
as  breeches,  leggings,  etc.  (ft)  One  who  wears 
‘ leathers.’ 

“All  the  coaches  are  full  with  the  men  going  down,” 
Spavin  said.  . . . “ Get  into  my  yellow ; I’ll  drop  you  at 
Mudford.  . . . Come  along;  jump  in,  old  boy  — go  it, 
leathers  t " Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xx. 

Acid  leather,  leather  which  retains  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  or  other  mineral  acid  used  to  plump  or 
raise  the  hide  in  preparation  for  tanning.  Such  leather  is 
objectionable  for  military  purposes,  as  it  corrodes  soldiers’ 
socks  and  causes  their  accoutrements  to  rust. — Bastard 
leather,  a skill  used  in  binding  books.  It  is  as  strong  as 


goatskin  in  resisting  tearing,  but  the  surface  is  tender  and 
shows  many  imperfections. — Leather-finishing  ma- 
chine, a machine  for  glazing,  rolling,  or  pebbling  leather. 
— Leather-measuring  machine,  a machine  for  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  square  feet  in  a hide  or  skin. — Oil- 
tanned  leather,  leather  made,  chiefly  from  the  skin  of 
the  sheep,  calf,  or  deer,  by  partly  removing  or  roughening 
the  grain  side  of  the  skin,  liming,  thoroughly  saturating 
with  fish-  or  seal-oil  forced  in  by  beating,  exposing  to 
heated  air  until  much  of  the  oil  has  become  oxidized,  and 
removing  the  surplus  unaltered  oil  by  expression  or  by 
washing  with  an  alkaline  solution.  The  product  is  very 
soft  and  pliant,  and  is  extensively  used  for  lining  cases  for 
silverware,  etc.,  for  gloves,  for  lining  articles  of  clothing, 
and  in  various  other  ways. — Satin  leather,  in  shoe- 
inanuf.,  black  leather  for  uppers,  made  from  hide  finished 
on  the  flesh  side.  Modern  Arner.  Tanning,  p.  112. — 
Spanish  leather,  (b)  Decorated  leather  made  in  Spain, 
where  the  art  of  stamping  and  working  leather  was 
brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection. 

leather-awl  (leTH'er-al),  m.  A tool  for  piercing 
holes  in  leather. 

leather-bark  (leTH'er-bark),  n.  Same  as  leather- 
wood,  1.  [Bare.] 

leather-brown,  n.  2.  Same  as  Bismarck  or 
phenylene  brown. — 3.  A basic  coal-tar  color  of 
the  disazo  type,  prepared  by  combining  two 
molecules  of  diazotized  para-acetanilide  with 
one  molecule  of  meta-phenylene  diamine : par- 
ticularly suited  for  the  coloring  of  leather  and 
jute. — 4.  A name  occasionally  applied  to 
*phosphene. 

leather-buffer  (leTH'er-buFer),  it.  A machine 
for  grinding  or  fleshing  hides  or  skins, 
leather-bush  (leTH'er-bush),  n.  Same  as 
leatherwood,  1. 

leather-ear  (leTH'er-er),  n.  One  of  the  sun- 
fishes,  Lepomis  megalotis,  having  a long  dermal 


lechosa 

spreading  tree  of  bottom-lands,  with  a hard 
wood  and,  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  a spongy 
pliable  bark,  recommended  for  a styptic. 


Leather-ear  ( Lepomis  megalotis"). 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

opercular  flap,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
eastern  United  States. 

leather-fish  (leTH'er-fish),  n.  The  file-fish, 

Monacanthus  hispidus. 

leather-hunting  (leTH'Sr-hmUting),  n.  In 
cricket,  fielding,  especially  fielding  while  a 
large  number  of  runs  are  made  by  the  oppos- 
ing side.  [Slang.] 

leather-jack,  n.  2.  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Ohgoplites,  fishes  of  the  family  Carangidse. 
leather-jacket,  n.  2.  In  bot.:  (b)  In  Aus- 
tralia, any  one  of  several  other  trees,  so  called 
from  the  toughness  of  their  bark ; especially  the 
cooper’s-wood,  Alphitonia  excelsa,  the  coach- 
wood,  Ceratopetalum  apetalum,  Cryptocarya 
Meissneri  of  the  laurel  family,  and  Weinman- 
nia  rubifolia  of  the  family  Gunoniacese. — 3. 
The  larva  of  any  one  of  several  species  of 
crane-flies  of  the  family  Tipulidee.  It  lives 
underground  in  pasture-lands  and  has  an  es- 
pecially tough  skin. 

This  will  kill  slugs  and  leather-jackets. 

Massee,  Plan],  Diseases,  p.  45. 

4.  In  Australia,  a thin  pancake  made  of  flour 
and  water. 

leatherneck  (leTH'6r-nek),  n.  A marine. 
[Eng.  naval  slang.] 

When  we  played  ship’s  theatricals  of  Vigo,  Glass  ’ere 
played  Dick  Deadeye  to  the  moral,  though  the  lower  deck 
wasn’t  pleased  to  see  a leatherneck  interpretin’  a strictly 
maritime  part. 

R.  Kipling,  The  Bonds  of  Discipline,  in  Traffics  and 
[Discoveries,  p.  47. 

leather-paste  (leTH'er-past),  «.  Paste  used 
in  attaching  leather  to  the  surface  of  other 
materials,  as  in  bookbinding, 
leather-powder  (le*H'er-pou//d6r),  n.  Scrap 
leather  ground  to  powder,  for  use  as  a manure. 
The  nitrogen  which  alone  gives  it  value  as  such  is  not 
readily  given  up  in  a condition  available  for  plants, 
leather-presser  (leTH'er-pres,/er),  n.  In 
leather-rnanuf.,  a press  used  to  remove  ttie 
grease  from  skins  which  are  to  be  used  for 
fancy  stock. 

leatherwood,  n.  2.  (6)  The  Tasmanian  pink- 
wood,  Eucryphia  Billardieri.  See  *pinkwood, 
2. — 3.  In  the  southeastern  United  States, 
Cyrilla  racemiflora,  a bush  or  small,  wide- 


Leatherwood  ( Cyrilla  racemiflora). 

(From  Sargent’s  “ Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America.") 

More  often  called  ironwood  and  sometimes 
he-huckleberry , burnwood,  or  burnwood-bark, 
and  red  or  white  titi.  Sometimes  called  South- 
ern leatherwood.  See  Cyrillacese. 
leav,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  leave. 
leave1,  V.  t.  To  leave  over,  to  leave  for  future  use, 
consideration,  or  decision. 

leawill  (le'a-wil),  »i.  [Also  leeaweU ; < aborig- 
inal Australian  leawil,  le-ow-el,  forms  of  the 
aboriginal  word  otherwise  represented  by 
*leeangle,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Meeangle. 

Leber’s  plexus.  See  *plexus. 
lebes  (le'bez),  n.  [Gr.  /i/b/r. ] In  Gr.  antiq., 
a metal  cal- 

dron,  usually  of  -u- 

bronze,  but 
sometimes  of 
gold  and  silver, 
often  offered  as 
a prize. 

lebis  (leb'is),  n.  “eoes' 

[Ar.  Ubis.)  A cyprinoid  fish,  Labeo  niloticus, 
inhabiting  the  Nile. 

Lebistes  (le-bis'tez),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  based 
on  Gr.  Ae/liaf,  L.  lebias,  a kind  of  fish.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Pceciliidee,  found 
off  the  island  of  Barbados, 
lebrancho  (le-bran'eho),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.]  A 
Cuban  name  of  Mugil  brasiliensis,  one  of  the 
mullets,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  south 
to  Patagonia. 

Lecanactidacese  (le-ka-nak-ti-da'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Lecanactis  ( Lecanactid -)  + - acese .]  A 
family  of  gymnocarpous  lichens  named  from 
the  genus  Lecanactis. 

Lecanactis (le-ka-nak'tis),w.  [NL.(Eschweiler, 
1824),  < Gr.  kesavy,  a dish,  disk,  + a/crif,  a ray. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  apothecia.]  A genus  of  simple  erus- 
taceous  gymnocarpous  lichens  ha  ving  di  sciform 
scattered  or  gregarious  apothecia  and  hyaline, 
spindle-shaped,  2-  to  16-eelled  spores.  About 
50  species  are  known.  They  occur  on  rocks 
and  tree-trunks. 

Lecanitida  (lek-a-nit'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
‘AenavT],  a dish,  + -ites  + -idet.  ] A subdivision 
of  the  ammonoid  cephalopods  of  the  suborder 
Discocampyli.  It  comprises  genera  with  com- 
pressed discoidal  and  involute  shells.  The 
primitive  representatives  have  entire  sutures 
with  broad,  rounded  saddles  and  narrow  lobes, 
while  the  more  complicated  have  prolonged 
lateral  suturo-lines  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  inflections  of  the  saddles. 

Lecanium,  n.  2.  [i.  c.]  A scale-insect  of 
the  genus  Lecanium  or  of  an  allied  genus. — 
Peach  lecanium,  Eulecanium  persicte,  which  occurs  in 
Europe,  Australia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States. — 
Plum  lecanium,  Eulecanium prunastri,  a cosmopolitan 
species  which  occurs  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  — Tulip-tree  lecanium,  Eulecanium  tulipiferse, 
an  American  species  which  occurs  on  the  tulip-tree, 
magnolia,  and  rarely  on  clover.  It  forms  large  masses  on 
the  twigs  of  infested  trees  and  secretes  a large  amount 
of  honeydew. 

Lecanocrinus  (lek-a-nok'ri-nus), n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
'/.enaiiii,  a dish,  + kpivov,  a lily  (see  crinoid).) 
A crinoid  genus  belonging  to  the  family 
Iclithyocrinidx,  which,  like  Ichthyocrinus,  ap- 
pears as  a solid  body  when  the  arms  are  closed, 
except  that  the  posterior  rays  of  the  six 
bracbials  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  separated 
by  anal  plates.  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Silurian 
of  North  America. 

Lecanorace®  (lek"a-no-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Lecanora  + -aces.)  The  proper  form  of  the 
name  of  the  lichen  family,  based  on  the  genus 
Lecanora.  See  Lecanorei. 

Le  Chatelier’s  law  of  radiation.  See  *law L 
leche2,  n.  Same  as  *lichi 2. 

Lecher  system.  See  * system. 
lechosa  (la-cho'sa),  n.  [Sp.  lechosa,  milky,  < 
leche,  milk.]  In  Porto  Rico,  the  papaya,  or 


lechosa 

papaw,  Carica  Papaya,  a tree  with  milky  juice 
and  melon-shaped  fruit.  See  papaw,  1,  and 
Carica. 

lechriodont  (lek'ri-o-dont),  a.  [Gr.  Mxptog, 
slanting,  + odovg  (oSovr-),  tooth.]  Having  the 
vomerine  teeth  in  transverse  or  posteriorly 
converging  rows:  contrasted  with  *meeodont. 
Lechriodonta  (lek//ri-p-don'ta).  n.pl.  [NL.:  see 
* lechriodont .]  A division  of  tailed  amphibians 
in  which  the  palatal  teeth  are  restricted  to  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  vomers  and  form  trans- 
verse or  posteriorly  converging  rows, 
lechuguilla  (la-cho-gei'ya),  n.  [ Sp.  lechu- 
guilla,  dim.  of  lechuga,  lettuce,  < L.  lactuca, 
lettuce:  see  lettuce .]  The  name  of  several 
species  of  Agave,  especially  of  A.  Lecheguilla, 
which  yield  a valuable  fiber  and  a sapona- 
ceous substance  of  various  forms  called  amolc. 
They  are  characterized  by  comparatively  narrow,  rigid 
leaves  from  10  to  30  inches  long  which  have  along 
their  margin  a continuous  toothed  horny  border.  The 
llower-stalk,  rising  to  a height  of  from  5 to  8 feet,  bears  a 
comparatively  slender  spike  of  flowers.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  plants  grow  on  the  high  table-land  of  north- 
ern central  Mexico,  western  Texas,  and  Arizona-  Their 
liber  is  often  called  istle,  or  Tampico  fiber. — Jaumave 
lechugilla,  Agave  lophantha,  the  source  of  Jaumave 
istle. 

lecimicroonin  (les-i-mi-kro'o-nin),  n.  [Gr. 
AeKi{dog),  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  + fuicpog,  small,  + 
ydv,  egg,  + -in2.]  A substance  obtained  by 
Bechamp  from  the  yolk  of  hens’  eggs.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  by  a weak  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitated  from  this 
solution  by  acetic  acid. 

lecimicrozymase  (les-i-mi-kro-zi'mas),  n.  [Gr. 
Ms i(0og),  yolk  of  an  egg,  + pispo f,  small,  + C,vpy, 
ferment,  + -ase.]  A substance  obtained  by 
Becliamp  from  the  yolk  of  hens’  eggs.  It  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  acetic-acid  filtrate  from 
lecimicroonin,  and  acts  as  an  enzym,  liquefying  starch 
paste. 

lecithal  (les'i-thal),  a.  [ lecith-in  + -al1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lecithin, 
lecithalbumin  (les,/i-thal-bu'min),  n.  [ lecith- 
in + albumin.']  A compound  of  lecithin  with 
an  albumin : widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
world,  but  individually  little  known, 
lecithoblast  (les'i-tho-blast),  n.  [Gr.  Ms/Bog, 
yolk,  + p'AacTdg,  germ.]  A name  given  to  the 
yolk-cells  when  they  constitute  a discrete  layer 
in  the  embryo:  same  as  endoderm  in  many 
animals. 

lecithobnin  (les-i-tho'o-nin),  n.  [Gr.  Maiden;, 
yolk,  + <p6v,  egg,  + -in2.]  A substance  ob- 
tained by  Bechamp  from  the  yolk  of  hens’ 
eggs.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  coagulated 
by  alcohol. 

lecithoproteid  (les//i-fho-pro'te-id),  n.  [Gr. 
'Almftur,  yolk,  + E.  proteid.]  Same  as  *lecith- 
albumin. 

lecithoprotein  (les-i-tho-pro'te-in),  n.  [Gr. 

MsiOog,  yolk,  + E.  protein.]  A compound  al- 
bumin which  results  from  the  union  of  lecithin 
with  a protein  radical. 

lecithozymase  (lesH-tho-zI'inas),  n.  [Gr. 
Msidog,  yolk,  + ^vpy,  ferment,  + -ase.]  A sub- 
stance obtained  by  Bechamp  from  the  yolk  of 
hens*  eggs.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  an  aque- 
OU8  solution,  but  is  not  rendered  permanently  insoluble 
in  water,  and  acts  as  an  enzym,  liquefying  starch  paste, 
leck-stone  (lek'ston),  n.  [ lech , dial,  form  of 

leak,  + stone.]  A granular  variety  of  trap- 
rock  found  in  Scotland  and  used  for  the  bot- 
tom of  ovens. 

Leclaire  limestone.  See  *limestone. 
lec-lex  (lek'leks),  n.  [Prob.  southwestern 
American  Indian.]  An  American  tenebrionid 
beetle,  Asida  sordida,  found  on  the  alkaline 
plains  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 
Smithsonian  Rep.  {Nat.  Mus.),  1892,  p.  568. 
lectica  (lek-tl'ka),  n. ; pi.  lecticse  (-ke).  [L. 

lectica,  < lectus,  a couch,  bed.]  In  Rom.  antiq., 
a litter,  closed  or  open,  borne  by  slaves, 
lectotype  (lek'to-tip),  n.  [Gr.  Ms rdf,  chosen, 
+ Tvvo f,  type.]  In  the  nomenclature  of  types 
in  natural  history,  a syntype  selected  subse- 
quently to  the  original  description,  to  take  the 
lace  which  in  other  cases  is  occupied  by  a 
olotype. 

lecythidaceous  (les'T-thi-da'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  plant-family  Lecythidaceee. 

Ledbury  shales.  See  * shale2. 
leden,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  leaden. 
ledger1  (lej'er),  v.  i.  In  angling,  to  fish  with 
ledger-bait. 

Ledger  bark.  See  *bark 2. 
ledgering  (lej'er-ing),  n.  [lcdger(-bait)  + 
-ing2.]  in  angling,  fishing  with  ledger-bait, 
ledger-line  (lej'er-lln),  n.  In  angling,  an  ar- 


rangement of  fishing-tackle  in  which  the  lead 
rests  on  the  bottom. 

ledge-rock  (lej'rok),  n.  Rock  in  place  as  dis- 
tinguished from  loose  fragments, 
ledger-stone  (lej'er-ston),  n.  A slab  covering 
an  altar-tomb. 

ledger-wall  (lej'er-wal),  n.  In  mining,  the 
wall  underneath  a vein. 

ledgit  (lej'it),  n.  [Appar.  < ledge 1 + dim.  -it 
for  -et.]  1 . The  top  of  the  inner  half  of  a win- 
dow. Banffshire  Glossary.  [Scotch.] — 2.  A 

slip  of  paper  or  parchment  projecting  from 
the  edge  of  a leaf  in  a book,  upon  which  notes 
or  memoranda  may  be  written.  [Scotch.] 
leditannic  (le-di-tan'ik),  a.  [ Ledum  (see  def.) 
+ tannic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a tannin,  C15H00- 
Og(f),  obtained  from  wild  rosemary,  Ledum 
palustre.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  esculo- 
tannie  acid. 

ledixanthin  (le-dik-san'thin),  n.  [ ledi{tannic ) 
+ xanthin.]  A compound,  CgoHg^jO^?),  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  ledi- 
tannic acid  or  on  eseulotannic  acid, 
ledouxite  (le-do'It),  n.  [Dr.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  of 
New  York  City,  + -ite2.]  A copper  arsenide, 
Cu4As,  containing  cobalt  and  nickel  in  small 
amount : found  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
region. 

Ledum  camphor.  See  *camphor. 
lee1.  I.  ii.  3.  In  geol.,  the  side  of  a ledge  of 
rocks  which  is  turned  away  from  the  approach 
of  an  eroding  agent,  such  as  a glacier.  The 
other  side  is  the  stoss  or  shock  side. 

II.  a. — Lee  anchor,  the  anchor  on  the  lee  bow  of  a 
vessel  when  it  is  under  way  : when  the  ship  is  at  anchor, 
the  lee  anchor  is  the  one  that  is  not  dropped. — On  the 
lee  beam,  bearing  to  leeward  (of  a vessel)  at  or  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  keel. 

leeangle  (le'ang-gl),  ».  [Also  leangle,  liangle, 
langeel,  leonile;  < Australian  langeel,  leanguel; 
also  in  other  forms,  represented  by  Meawill, 
q.  v.]  A club  of  the  native  Australians,  bent 
at  the  striking  end:  similar  to  a pickax  with  a 
single  pick.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 
leech2,  n. — Skate  leech,  a large,  spinose,  greenish 
leech,  Pontobdella  muricata,  parasitic  upon 

(skates  and  sharks. 

leechery  (le'cher-i),  n.  [leech1  + 
-ery.]  The  healing  art. 
leech-extract  (lech  ' eks  “ trakt),  n. 
An  extract  prepared  from  leeches : it 
has  hemolytic  properties, 
leech-glass  (lech'glas),  n.  A glass 
tube  in  which  a leech  is  placed,  the 
open  end  being  applied  to  the  part 
where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  leech 
take  hold. 

Leech-line  block  ( naut .),  a block,  secured 
to  the  yard,  through  which  the  leech-line  is 
reeved.— Mizzen  leech-lines,  the  leech- 
lines which  lead  from  the  leeches  of  the 
square  sails  to  their  respective  yards  on  the 
mizzen,  and  thence  to  the  decks,  and  are  used 
for  gathering  the  sides  (leeches)  of  the  sails 
toward  the  yards  and  masts  in  furling. 

leechwort  (lech'wert),  n.  The  rib- 
wort or  ribgrass,  Plantago  lanceolata. 
Leeds  ware.  See  +ware 2. 
leefang,  n.  (b)  A deck-horse.  See 
SkateLeech  horse1,  8 (d). 

''marietta*,  leek,  n.  2.  Polytelis  barrabandi,  a 
one  half  small  parrot,  green  with  a scarlet 
"at“afterSlze  breast.  Also  called  green-leek. 
Bonme).  [Local,  Australia.]— Native  leek,  in 

"Cambridge  Australia,  Bulbine  bulbom,  a plant  of  the  lily 
Natural  family,  bearing  bright-yellow  flowers.  It  is 
History.”)  very  poisonous  to  horses  and  cattle.  Called 
also  native  onion  and,  in  Tasmania,  yellow  lily. 
leelite  (le'lit),  n.  [Named  (1818)  after  J.  P. 
Lee.]  A variety  of  orthoclase  feldspar,  from 
Sweden,  having  a flesh-red  color  and  waxy 
luster. 

leering  (ler'ing),  n.  [leerl  + -mg1.]  In  glass- 
manuf.,  subjection  to  the  action  of  an  anneal- 
ing-oven or  leer. 

leeringly  (ler'ing-li),  adv.  In  a sly,  immodest, 
leering  way ; with  a leer. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gagin?”  said  the  old  hag  leeringly. 
“Eat  a bit  o’  currie-bhant,” — and  she  thrust  the  dish 
towards  me.  Thackeray , Major  Gahagan,  i. 

leery2  (ler'i),  a.  Empty,  in  any  sense : as,  a 
leery  cart;  to  be  leery  and  tired. 

‘I  ’ve  been  strolling  in  the  Walks  and  church- yard, 
father,  till  I feel  quite  leery.'  . . . 

‘ I won’t  have  you  talk  like  that ! ’ he  thundered. 

‘ “Leery,"  indeed.  One  would  think  you  worked  upon  a 
farm  ! ’ T.  Hardy,  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  xx. 

Leeway  indicator,  a metal  segment  of  a circle  marked 
with  the  points  of  the  compass  and  placed  on  the  taffrail 
of  sailing  vessels.  Its  zero-line  agrees  with  the  keel  line 
of  the  ship,  and  the  bearing  of  the  axis  of  the  wake 
from  this  zero  point  shows  the  leeway,  which  is  reckoned 
in  points  and  quarter-points. 


legative 

leg,  n.  2.  (6)  In  telephony ■,  a wire  used  for  con- 
necting a subscriber’s  line  directly  with  the 
main  switchboard. — 8.  Same  as  water-leg.— 9. 
In  mach. : (a)  The  movable  case  which  contains 
the  bucket-belt  or  -conveyer  of  a grain-ele- 
vator. (6)  The  tube  in  which  the  grain  is 
lifted  into  an  elevator.  — 10.  In  mining,  a pe- 
culiar form  of  quartz-reef,  forming  a nearly 
vertical  prolongation  of’  the  saddle.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English.— 11.  A tongue-like 
portion  of  some  geologic  formation  which  pro- 
jects from  the  main  mass  or  intrudes  others. 
The  term  is  a local  one  used  in  England  for 
such  relationship  in  different  drift  deposits. 
J.  Geikie,  The  Great  lee  Age,  p.  362.— 12.  A 
play  in  which  ‘ leg-business  ’ is  a prominent  fea- 
ture. [Theat.  slang.]— Deep  square  leg,  in  cricket 
(et)  A fielder  at  right  angles  with  the  batsman’s  wicket 
and  at  a distance  from  it  on  the  legside.  (b)  His  position 
in  the  field.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  65.—  Good  leg 
(naut.),  a satisfactory  course.— Lawn-tennis  leg,  rup- 
ture of  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  by 
overstrain  in  playing  lawn-tennis.— Leg  along  (naut), 
the  leading  out  of  a rope  that  is  to  be  hauled  on.  [Eng.] 

— Legs  and  wings  (naut.),  said  of  a ship  when  its  masts 
are  of  extraordinary  height  and  its  yards  very  wide,  that 
is,  an  oversparred  and  oversailed  vessel. — Leg  ball  See 
■kball  1. — Leg-before-Wicket,  in  cricket.  A batsman  is 
out  leg -before-wicket  if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he 
stops  the  hall  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler’s  wicket,  has  been  pitched  in  a straight  line  from 
it  to  the  striker’s  wicket  and  would  have  hit  it. 

The  law  of  leg-before-wicket  has  also  been  much  dis- 
cussed, owing  to  the  general  objection  to  the  growing 
habit  of  deliberately  putting  the  body  or  legs  in  front  of  a 
breaking  ball  instead  of  playing  it  with  the  bat. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  277. 
Leg-of-mutton  sail.  Same  as  shoulder -of -mutton  sail 
(which  see,  under  sail l). — Legs  Of  the  martinets 
(naut.),  an  old  name  for  the  two  ropes  fastened  to  the 
leech-rope  of  a course  and  spliced  together.  — Off  the  left 
leg,  in  golf,  that  stance  assumed  by  a player  by  which  the 
ball  is  played  on  a line  with  the  left  foot.  — Off  the  right 
leg,  in  golf,  that  stance  assumed  by  a player  by  which  the 
ball  is  played  relatively  near  to  the  right  foot,  with  the 
right  leg  advanced.—  Scissors  legs.  Same  as  Ascissor - 
leg.— Shear  legs,  the  spars  which  form  a pair  of  shears. 

— To  keep  one’s  legs.  Same  as  to  keep  one’s  feet  (which 
see,  under  keep). — To  make  a leg.  (b)  Naut.,  to  sail  on  a 
tack.— To  pull  a person’s  leg,  to  fool  or  humbug  him  ; 
to  ‘do’  or  obtain  money  from  a person  by  imposing  on  his 
credulity.  [Slang.] 

leg.  Aii  abbreviation  (b)  of  legislative  or  legis- 
lature; ( c ) of  legal;  (d)  of  legate ; (e)  of  the 
Latin  legit,  he  reads  ; (f)  of  legunt,  they  read, 
legacy,  tl. — Absolute  legacy,  a legacy,  without  condi- 
tion, which  vests  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator.— Alternate  legacy,  a legacy  in  which  one  of  two 
or  more  things  is  bequeathed  without  designating  which. 

— Conditional  legacy,  a legacy  which  will  vest  only 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  some  condition  precedent  or  sub- 
sequent.—Indefinite  legacy,  a legacy  in  which  things 
not  enumerated  or  ascertained  as  to  amounts,  quantities, 
etc.,  are  bequeathed,  as  a bequest  of  unenumerated 
chattels,  or  all  shares  in  a certain  company,  or  a fund 
that  may  be  on  deposit  in  a certain  bank,  etc.  A re- 
siduary legacy  is  usually  of  this  class.— Lapsed  legacy, 
a legacy  which,  by  the  death  of  the  legatee  before  the 
testator  dies  or  before  some  certain  event,  can  never  vest 

— Legacy  by  damnation!,  in  civil  law,  a legacy  in 
which  the  testator  charged  his  heir  to  give  a certain 
thing  to  a certain  legatee.  It  afforded  the  legatee  a claim 
against  the  heir,  but  prior  to  delivery  no  right  of  property 
in  the  thing  bequeathed.  — Modal  legacy,  a legacy  in 
which  the  will  directs  a particular  method  of  applying 
the  legacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatee,  as  a certain  sum 
to  be  used  for  educating  a certain  person,  etc. — Substi- 
tutive legacy,  a gift  by  will  or  codicil  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  one  already  made  in  either.— Universal 
legacy,  ill  civil  law,  a single  bequest  by  which  a testator 
disposes  of  his  entire  estate. 

legacy  (leg'a-si),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  legacied, 
ppr.  legacying.  [legacy,  n.]  1.  To  bequeath; 
assign  as  a legacy. — 2.  To  leave  a legacy  to. 
legalistic  (le-gal-is'tik),  a.  [legalist  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  legalism  or  to  legalists. 

It  [book  of  Jubilees]  is  really  an  Haggadic  commentary 
on  Genesis,  and  is  practically  the  sole  monument  of  legal- 
istic Pharisaism  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd 
century  b.c.,  and  is  a characteristic  example  of  that  form 
of  religion  against  which  the  Pauline  dialectic  was  di- 
rected. It  has  a secret  apologetic  aim.  It  defends  and 
justifies  the  assumption  of  the  high  priesthood  by  the 
Maccabees.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  487. 

legality,  n.  3.  A gambling  game.  [Slang.] 
Le  Gascon  style  of  bookbinding.  See  *style1. 
legatary,  «.  II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a legacy. 

legate  (le-gat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  legated,  ppr. 
legating.  [L.  legare,  pp.  legatus,  send,  appoint, 
bequeath : see  kgatc,  n.]  To  bequeath ; give 
by  will ; give  and  bequeath . 

legatee,  n — Residuary  legatee.  See  residuary  dev - 
isee,  under  residuary. 

legationary  (le-ga'shon-a-ri),  a.  [legation  + 
-ary1 .]  Pertaining  to  a legation, 
legative  (leg'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [ML.  legations, 
< L.  legare,  send,  depute,  appoint:  see  legate, 
n.  and  D.]  I.  a.  1.  Possessing  power  to  confer 
the  authority  of  a legate  upon : as,  a legative 
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legative 

bull;  a legative  commission. — 2.  Same  as  leg- 
atine,  1 and  2. 

lit.  n.  A legate.  [Once,  in  a figurative 
use.]  X.  E.  V. 

Legato  touch,  a style  of  playing,  especially  on  the  piano- 
forte or  organ,  that  produces  a smooth,  legato  effect: 
opposed  to  staccato  touch. 

legatorial  (leg-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [ legator  + -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  leaves  a legacy ; 
pertaining  to  a legacy, 
legatoryt,  » ■ An  obsolete  form  of  legatary. 
leg-break  (leg'brak),  n.  In  cricket , a ball 
which  breaks  from  the  leg,  that  is,  a ball  which, 
after  it  has  pitched,  alters  its  course,  or 
twists  (as  viewed  by  the  bowler),  from  right  to 
left.  if.  H.  Lyttelton,  Cricket  and  Golf,  p.  100. 
legendarian  (le,j-en-,  orle-jen-da  ' ri-an),  n. 
[legendary  + -an.]  1.  The  writer  of  a legen- 

dary ; a chronicler  of  the  saints. — 2.  One  who 
regards  early  history,  especially  gospel  history, 
as  legendary. 

legendry  (lej'en-,  or  le'jen-dri),  n.  [ legend  4- 
-ry.]  The  realm  of  legend;  legends  collec- 
tively; mystic  inscriptions  or  symbols, 
leg-gland  (leg'gland),  n.  A gland  in  the  basal 
joint  of  the  leg  of  Branchippus,  and  in  the  ter- 
minal joint  of  the  leg  in  many  insects, 
legicide  (lej'i-sid),  n.  [L.  lex  {leg-),  law,  4- 
-cida,  < csedere,  kill.]  An  abolisher  or  destroyer 
of  law  or  the  laws. 

legific  (le-jif'ik),  a.  [L.  lex  {leg-),  law,  + -ficus, 
< facere , make.]  Law-making, 
legiformalt  (lej'i-for-mal),  a.  [L.  lex  {leg-), 
law,  + forma,  form,  + -all.]  Of  a legal  form  or 
character.  X.  E.  1). 

leg-ill  (leg'il),  n.  An  inflammation  of  the  in- 
terdigital space  of  the  feet  of  sheep,  followed 
by  swelling,  erosions,  and  severe  lameness, 
legionry  (le'jon-ri),  m.  [legion  + -ry.]  Gath- 
ered legions ; legions  collectively, 
legislation,  u — Attractive  legislation,  legislation 
which  puts  a premium  on  socially  useful  conduct : op- 
posed to  negative  or  repressive  legislation,  which  enacts 
penalties  for  socially  harmful  conduct ; especially,  leg- 
islation which  fosters  education  and  enlightenment.  L. 
F.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  II.  235. 

legislational  (lej-is-la'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resulting  from,  oi:  of  the  nature  of  legislation, 
legitimate,  a.  II.  n.  1.  By  ellipsis,  legiti- 
mate drama  (which  see,  under  legitimate). — 
2f.  An  emigrant  to  Australia  who  had  ‘legal 
reasons’  for  emigrating.  [Slang.] — 3.  A le- 
gitimate child. — 4f.  Something  to  which  one 
has  a legal  right.  Milton,  Eikon.,  31.  X.  E.  I). 
legitimature  (le-jit'i-ma-tur),  n.  [ legitimate , 
v.,  + -ure.]  An  office  or  dignity  to  which  one 
has  a legitimate  title.  Carlyle,  Fred,  the  Great. 
VI.  144.  N.  E.  D. 

legitime,  n.  II.  a.  1.  Legitimate. — 2.  Gen- 
uine, as  opposed  to  adulterated  or  spurious.  — 
3.  Orderly ; conforming  to  legal  usage, 
legitimistic  (le-jit-i-mis'tik),  a.  [ legitimist  + 
+ -ic.]  Maintaining  or  inclined  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Legitimists. 

legitimity  (lej-i-tim'i-ti),  n.  [F.  legitimite;  as 
legitime  4-  -ity.]  Legitimacy.  Landor,  Imas. 
Con.,  III.  457.  X.  E.  D. 
legoa  (la'go-a),  n.  The  Portuguese  form  of 
league 2. 

legplek  (lag'plek),  n.  [Cape  D.,  < leggen,  lie, 
+ plek,  a place.]  A pen  or  inclosure  for  cat- 
tle. [South  African  Dutch.] 
leg-rope  (leg'rop),  v.  t.  In  Australia,  to  rope 
or  lasso  by  the  leg  with  a noosed  rope, 
leg-ropes  (leg'rops),  n.  Same  as  *Bauera,  2. 
leg-stump  (leg'stump),  n.  See  stump,  5. 
leguant  (le-gwan'),  n.  [D.  leguaan,  < F.  Pi- 
guane  or  le  guane:  le,  the,  iguana,  guane, 
iguana:  see  iguana  and  guana L]  The  iguana, 
legumelin  (le-gu'me-lin),  n.  [ legume  + -el  + 
-in2.]  A proteid  which  is  said  to  be  present 
in  the  pea  and  other  leguminous  seeds:  it  is 
probably  a mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  nu- 
cleo-albumins. 

leg-vise  (leg'vis),  n.  Ill  mech.,  a bench-vise 
which  is  partly  supported  by  a leg  reaching  to 
the  floor. 

leg-worm  (leg'werm),  n.  A guinea-worm,  the 
female  of  which  lives  coiled  up  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues,  usually  of  the  legs,  and  gives 
rise  to  painful  tumors. 

lehal  (le-hal'),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  A 
guessing  game  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  British  Columbia,  played  with  two 
small  bones  one  of  which  is  marked.  The  bones 
are  hidden  in  the  hands  of  the  players,  and  the  object  of 
the  game_is  to  guess  in  which  hand  the  marked  bone  is. 
lehm  (lam),  n [G.]  Loam:  sometimes  used 
technically  for  untransported  fragmental  pro- 


ducts of  the  superficial  decay  of  rocks  which 
resemble  loess. 

The  true  loess  is  distinguished  from  another,  lehm, 
which  Falsan  recognizes  as  the  product  of  atmospheric 
action,  formed,  in  fact,  in  place  from  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rocks. 

Smithsonian  J Rep.,  1890,  p.  227. 
lehua  (la-ho'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A native 
name  for  a myrtaceous  tree,  Metrosideros  poly- 
morpha,  found  in  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas, 
Society,  Samoan,  Fiji,  and  Kermadec  islands. 
It  bears  beautiful  red  flowers,  which  are  much  prized  by 
the  natives.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  furnishes  the  best 
fuel,  and  is  also  used  for  building  purposes.  Many  of  the 
old  idols  were  made  of  it.  Also  called  ohia-lehua.  See 
irohia. 

lei  (la'e),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  Any  ornamental 
dress  for  the  head  or  neck,  especially  a neck- 
lace or  a wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
leibzoll  (llp'tsol),  n.  [G.,  < leib,  body  (see 
life),  + zoll,  tax  (see  toll1).]  A personal  tax 
formerly  imposed  in  Germany  upon  a Jew 
whenever  he  crossed  the  boundary  of  a city  or 
petty  state.  It  was  removed  in  Prussia  in 
1790  and  in  other  German  states  in  1803. 

He  [Joseph  II.]  abolished  the  Leibzoll,  night-notices, 
passport  regulations,  and  gave  the  Jews  permission  to 
learn  trades,  art,  science,  and,  under  certain  restrictions, 
agriculture.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  685. 

Leicester  (les'ter),  n.  The  name  of  a shire  in 
England  : applied  distinctively  (a)  to  a breed 
of  sheep  having  a long,  tapering  head,  deep 
chest,  round  body,  thin  skin,  and  fine  white 
wool ; and  (6)  to  a breed  of  cattle,  practically 
the  same  as  the  longhorn.  This  breed,  as  also 
the  Leicester  sheep,  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  Robert  Bake  well,  a noted  breeder 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Leichhardt’s  bean.  Same  as  Queensland  'kbean. — 
Leichhardt’s  tree.  See  Sttree. 
leidyite  (li'di-It),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy  (1823-91)  of  Philadelphia.]  A hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium,  ferrous  iron,  magnesium, 
and  calcium,  occurring  in  green  incrustations 
consisting  of  fine  silky  scales : found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Leimacopsidas  (li-ma-kop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Leimacopsis  + -idee.]  A family  of  terrestrial 
triclad  turbellarians,  having  the  dorsal  face 
very  convex  and  the  mouth  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body.  It  contains  the  genus  Leimacopsis. 

Leimacopsis  (11-ma-kop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Die- 
sing, 1862),  (.  Gr.  Ad/mi;,  a snail,  + cubic,  ap- 
pearance.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leimacopsidse. 

leimtype  (llm'tlp),  n.  [G.  *leimtyp,  leimtypie, 

< leim,  glue,  gelatin,  + typ,  type.]  In  photog., 
a process  in  which  gelatin  prints  in  high  relief 
are  used  for  direct  printing  in  the  ordinary 
letter  printing-press.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet, 
of  Photog.,  p.  259. 

leiocome  (ll'o-kom),  n.  [Gr.  bd or,  smooth,  4- 
tcApfa,  gum.]  Dextrine  or  starch-gum:  made 
by  heating  starch  cautiously  until  it  becomes 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  furnishing  a thick 
mucilaginous  solution. 

Leiocottus  (li-o-kot'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aeioc, 
smooth,  4-  NL.  Cottus.]  A genus  of  Pacific 
shore-fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cottidse. 
leiodermia,  n.  See  Miodermia. 

Leio  gum.  See  *gum1. 
leiomyoma,  ».  See  liomyoma. 

Leiopathes  (II -op  ' a-th§z),  n.  [NL.  (Gray, 
1840),  < Gr.  kdor,  smooth,  4*  nddoy,  condition, 
quality.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leiopathidse. 

Leiopathidse  (11-o-path'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Leiopathes  4-  -idse.]  A family  of  zoantharians, 
of  the  order  Antipathidea,  in  which  12  mesen- 
teries are  present  in  the  oral  cone.  It  contains 
the  genus  Leiopathes. 

leiophyllous  (11-of'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  leior,  smooth, 
4-  </tvMov,  leaf,  4-  -ous.]  Having  smooth  leaves, 
leiopus,  n.  See  *liopus. 

Leiostomus  (li-os  'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
HeZof,  smooth,  4-  arojia,  mouth.]  A genus  of 
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scisenoid  fishes  found  on  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
leiphamic  (11-fam'ik),  a.  [NL.  leiph{semum)  4- 
am{ine)  4-  -ic.]  Derived  from  the  lichen  Ssem- 
atomma  leipheemum.  — Leiphamic  acid,  a bitter 
compound,  C22H40O5,  contained  in  the  lichen  Hsema- 
tomma  leipheemum. 

Leishman-Donovan  body.  See  +body. 
Leiter’s  coil.  See  *coii1. 

Leithakalk  (II  't  a-kalk),  n.  [G.,  ‘Leitha 
limestone.’  The  river  Leitha  is  a tributary  of 
the  Danube.]  In  geol.,  a subdivision  or  phase 
of  sedimentation  of  the  Miocene  series  in 
Austria.  The  rock  is  a reef  limestone  largely  composed 
of  corals,  calcareous  algae,  and  bryozoans,  with  great  num- 
bers of  mollusks,  sea-urchins,  and  other  reef-inhabiting 
animals.  At  the  edges  of  the  Vienna  basin,  in  which  it 
lies,  the  rock  becomes  sandy  and  conglomeritic  ( Leitha - 
conglomerate). 

leitmotiv  (lit' mo-tef”),  n.  [Also  leitmotif, 
leitmotive;  < G.  leitmotiv,  < leiten,  lead,  4-  motiv, 
motive.]  In  music,  a leading  motive  (which 
see,  under  leading1). 

leitneriaceous  (llt,/ne-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  plant  family  Leitneriacese. 
Leitneriales  (lit-ne -ri-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1897),  < Leitneria  4-  -ales.]  An  order 
of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous  plants 
embracing  only  the  family  Leitneriacese. 
lek  (lek),  n.  [ lek , v.  i.]  An  assemblage  of 

black  cocks,  Tetrao  tetrix,  during  the  pairing 
season,  when  the  birds  select  their  mates. 

As  many  as  forty  or  fifty  or  even  more  birds  congregate 
at  the  lets  ; and  the  same  place  is  often  frequented  during 
successive  year’s.  Darwin , Descent  of  Man,  p.  460. 

lekane  (le-ka'na),  n.  [Gr.  hen avy,  a dish.]  In 
Gr.  archseol.,  a covered  pottery  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a tureen,  with  two  handles,  sometimes 
used  as  a basket  or  box. 

L.  E.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Laureate  in  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

lembergite (lem'berg-It),  n.  [ Lemberg (seedef.) 
4-  -ite2.]  An  artificial  mineral,  a hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  5NaAlSi- 
04  4-  2HaO,  first  described  by  J.  F.  Lemberg  as 
nephelin  hydrate. 

lemmanee  (lem-a-ne'),  n.  [Also  lemone;  from 
an  East  Indian  source.]  A fine  cotton  mate- 
rial made  in  India.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson- 
Jobson  (s.  v.  piece-goods). 

“ Lemone  Handkerchiefs  ” were  advertised  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  (in  1755).  These  were  of  the  India  cotton  ma- 
terial lemmanee. 

A.  M.  Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  124. 

lemming,  n.  The  North  American  lemmings,  8 or  10 
species  of  which  are  now  recognized,  have  been  divided 
into  two  genera,  Lemmus  and  Dicrostonyx,  and  the  spe- 
cies once  familiar  as  Myodes  obensis  is  now  Lemmus  ala- 
scensis.  The  black-footed  lemming,  L.  nigripes,  is  pe- 
culiar to  St  George  Island,  Bering  Sea,  The  common 
northeastern  species  is  D . hudsonius. 

lemming-mouse  (lem'ing-mous),  n.  One  of 
the  small,  short -tailed  mice  of  the  genus  Sy- 
naptomys,  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
distributed  being  S.  cooperi.  Nine  species  are 
now  recognized,  five  of  which  are  included 
in  the  subgenus  Mictomys.—  Cooper’s  lemming- 
mouse,  Synaptomys  cooperi,  a small  mouse  resembling 
the  deer-mouse  in  general  appearance,  but  having  a 
shorter  tail.  It  is  common  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  is  found  from  Massachusetts  west  to  Minnesota  and 
south  to  Georgia. 

lemnaceous  (lem-na'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  plant  family  Lemnacese. 
lemniscate,  n.  (e)  The  locus  of  the  point  in 
which  the  straight  through  the  center  and  the 
projection  of  a point  of  a circle  on  a fixed  tan- 
gent are  cut  by  the  perpendicular  from  this 
oint  to  the  diameter  from  the  contact  point, 
his  is  the  lemniscate  of  Gerono,  a curve  of  the  form  of 
an  8,  whose  equation  in  simplest  form  is  y4  = y2  — x2. — 
Lemniscate  of  Bemouilli.  See  lemniscate,  n.  (a). 
lemniscoid  (lem-nis'koid),  n.  [lemniscus  4- 
-oid.]  A curve  resembling  the  lemniscate, 
that  is,  shaped  like  a figure  eight.  Amer.  Jour. 
Sci.,  July,  1903,  p.  55. 

lemniscoidal  (lem-nis'koi-dal),  a.  [ lemniscoid 
4-  -al1.]  Resembling  a * lemniscoid  (which 
see).  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  July,  1903,  p.  58. 
lemniscus,  n.  4.  A kind  of  reference-mark 
such  as  the  modern  asterisk,  obelisk,  etc.,  con- 
sisting of  a straight  line  drawn  between  two 
points  or  dots  (4-),  formerly  used  by  textual 
critics  in  their  annotations. 

Lemoine  circles,  parallels,  point,  straight. 
See  * circle , etc. 

lemon,  n. — Desert-lemon.  Same  as  native  iekurnguat. 
— Syrup  of  lemon,  a cane-sugar  syrup  of  lemon-juice 
flavored  with  lemon  peel.  It  is  used  as  a vehicle  in  phar- 
macy.—Wild  lemon,  in  Australia,  Plectronia  latifolia, 
a small  tree  of  the  madder  family,  yielding  a hard,  close- 
grained,  streaked,  pinkish  wood. 


lemoncito 


lentamente 


lemoncito  (la-mon-se'to),  n.  Same  as  *Umon- 
cito. 

lemonet,  n.  See  Memmanee. 
lemoniid  (le-mo'ni-id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  lepidopterous  family  Lemoniidie. 

II.  a.  Having  the  character  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Lemoniidie. 

lemon-kali,  n.  2.  A mixture  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  with  citric  acid  (originally  obtained 
from  lemon-  or  lime-juice),  both  in  powder  and 
flavored  with  a little  oil  of  lemon.  On  addition 
of  water  it  effervesces  from  escape  of  carbon-dioxid  gas 
and  produces  a drink  of  mildly  laxative  effect.  See 
lemon-kali,  1. 

lemon-lily  (lem'on-liFi),  n.  See 
lemon-lobelia  (lem'gn-lo-be,/lia),  n.  Same 

as  lemon-balm. 

lemon-monarda  (lem'on-mo-nar//da),  ».  A 
platit,  Monarda  citriodora,  of  the  dry  plains  of 
the  western  United  States.  It  has  somewhat 
the  odor  of  lemons. 

lemon-rob  (lem'on-rob),  n.  Lemon-juice  that 
has  been  thickened  or  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration. [Eng.] 

lemon-scab  (lem'gn-skab),  n.  See  *scab. 
lemon-sole,  n.  3.  In  New  South  Wales,  Para- 
plagusia  unicolor,  of  the  family  Pleuronectidx 
or  flatfishes;  also,  in  New  Zealand,  the  New 
Zealand  turbot.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
lemonweed,  n.  2.  In  the  southwestern  United 
States,  Pectis  filipes,  P.  papposa,  and  P.  long- 
ipes,  small  yellow-flowered  lemon-scented 
composites  with  linear  leaves  dotted  with  oil- 
glands.  These  plants  are  used  medicinally  by 
the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers,  in  the  form 
of  a decoction.  See  MimoncAllo,  2. 
lemon-wood  (lem'on-wud),  n.  1.  See  lemon 
wood,  under  wood1'.—  2.  In  New  Zealand,  the 
hedge-laurel  or  tarata,  Pittosporum  eugenioides. 
Also  called  mapau  and  New  Zealand  oak.  See 
*mapau  and  *tarata. 

lemony  (lem'on-i),  a.  [ lemon  + -y1.]  Like 
lemon  in  taste  or  smell, 
lemoparalysis,  n.  Same  as  *lsemoparalysis. 
lemuravid  (lem  - u - rav ' id),  n.  One  of  the 
Lemuravidse. 

lemuravoid  (lem-u-rav'oid),  a.  Belated  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  Lemuravus. 
lemurian2  (le-mu'ri-an),  a.  Resembling  or 
characteristic  of  a lemur;  lemurine:  correlated 
with  cebian,  pitliecian,  etc. 

Frontal  sinuses  well  marked,  cheek  and  jaw  hones  very 
large,  orbits  large  and  distant,  an  unsymmetrical  face,  the 
nasal  overture  of  a pheleiform  type,  and  lemurian  attach- 
ment of  the  under  jaw.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  621. 
lemuriform  (le-mu'ri-ffirm),  a.  Resembling 
a lemur : having  the  characteristics  of  a lemur, 
lenad  (len'ad),  n.  [le(ucite)  + n{eplielite)  + 
-ad.]  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  system 
of  igneous  rocks  (see  ★rocfc1),  a standard 
feldspathoid  mineral  — leucite,  nephelire,  or  a 
sodalite. 

Lensea  (lf-ne'a),  n.  pi.  See  Lenaia. 

Lenard  effect,  ray,  tube,  window.  See 

*effect,  etc. 

lending-house  (len'ding-hous),  n.  A chari- 
table institution  for  lending  money  to  the  poor 
at  a very  low  rate  or  gratis, 
lendofelic  (len-do-fel'ik),  a.  [len(ad)  + do- 
( minant ) + fel(dspar)  + -ic.]  In  petrog.,  in 
the  quantitative  classification  of  igneous 
rocks  (see  *rock1),  noting  a division  in  which 
the  normative  feldspars  are  dominant  over 
the  normative  lenads  (leucite,  nephelite, 
sodalite)  within  the  limits  <f>  §. 
lenfelic  (len-fel'ik),  a.  [ len(ad ) + fel(dspar) 
+-ic.]  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  classi- 
fication of  igneous  rocks  (see  *roefc1),  a 
division  in  which  the  normative  feldspars  and 
lenads  are  in  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  propor- 
tions, that  is,  are  within  the  limits  <{j>  f. 
lengenbachite  (leng'en-bach-It),  n.  [G.  Len- 
genbach,  a small  stream  in  the  Binnenthal, 
Switzerland.]  A sulpharsenite  of  lead  with 
antimony,  silver,  andcopper  in  small  amount; 
it  occurs  in  thin-bladed  crystals,  probably  tri- 
clinic, of  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster: 
found  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal, 
Switzerland. 

length,  n.  9.  (a)  In  the  brachiopod  shell, 
the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  more  pro- 
jecting valve  axially  to  the  anterior  margin. 
(6)  In  the  pelecypod  shell,  commonly  the 
greatest  distance  across  the  shell  fore  and 
aft,  but  more  correctly  the  distance  from  the 
beak  obliquely  along  the  crescence-line,  or 
line  of  most  rapid  growth. — 10.  In  cricket: 
(a)  The  distance  between  the  bowler’s  wicket 


and  the  spot  where  the  ball  pitches  : said  of  a 
ball  bowled.  (6)  The  proper  distance  at 
which  a ball  bowled  should  pitch;  a good 
pitch.  [Colloq.] —At  arm’s  length.  See  -karmi. 
— Basal  length,  in  cranium.,  the  distance  from  the 
basion  to  the  gnathion. — Basilar  length,  in  craniom., 
the  length  from  the  basion  to  the  henselion. — Clear 
length.  See  -kclear . — Dental  length,  in  craniom.,  the 
combined  lengths  of  the  crowns  of  the  premolar  and 
molar  teeth. — Fundamental  length,  in  thermom.,  the 
distance  between  the  fiducial  points  of  a thermometer 
after  correcting  these  to  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure. — Length  hall. 
See  -kbaUi.— Length  bowling.  See  hbowlingv. — 
Length  of  an  arc.  See  -karci.— Measure  of  length. 
See  -kmeasure . — Merchantable  length,  in  forestry, 
the  total  length  of  that  portion  of  the  stem  of  a tree 
which  can  be  used  under  given  conditions. — Mesial 
length,  in  anat.,  the  distance  between  the  frontal  and 
occipital  points.  Ilrdlicha,  in  Amer.  Anthropologist,  1901, 
p.  491. — Optical  length  of  a ray,  the  product  of  the 
distance  traversed  and  the  index  of  refraction. — Palatal 
length,  in  craniom.,  the  distance  from  the  medial  point 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  arch  to  the  posterior 
medial  point  of  the  palatal  bones,  excluding  the  posterior 
nasal  spine.— Possible  merchantable  length.  See 
merchantable  -klength. — Prince’s  lengths,  in  archery, 
the  ranges  of  100,  80,  and  60  yards : so  named  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.—  Rupture 
length,  a constant  used  to  express  the  strength  of  paper. 
The  breaking  stress  of  a sample  is  measured  by  stretching, 
and  the  length  of  a strip  of  the  same  paper,  equal  in 
width  to  the  sample  and  having  a weight  equal  to  the 
breaking  load,  is  computed.  This  length,  in  kilometers, 
is  the  rupture  length. 

length-height  (length'hlt),  n.  Same  as  alti- 
tudinal *index. 

Lenham  beds.  See  *bedX. 
lenic  (len'ik),  a.  \le{ucite)  + n{ephelite)  + 
-ic.]  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  classifi- 
cation of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rock1),  having 
the  character  of  or  belonging  to  the  group  of 
lenads  (leucite,  nephelite,  and  the  sodalites), 
equivalent  to  the  feldspathoid  minerals, 
lenigallol  (len-i-gal'ol),  n.  [L.  lenis,  smooth, 
+ E.  gallol.]  The  trade-name  for  pyrogallol 
1.2. 

triacetate,  CeH3(C2H302)3,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chlorid  on  pyrogallol. 
lenirobin  (len-i-ro'bin),  n.  [L.  lenis,  soft, 
+ E.  ( clirysa)robin .]  The  trade-name  for 

chrysarobin  triacetate,  CgoHasO^OCOCHgjg. 
lenition  (le-nish'on),  n.  [<  L.  lenis,  soft.] 
The  utterance  of  a consonant  with  a wider 
opening  of  the  mouth.  E.  McClure,  British 
Place-Names,  p.  16. 

lennilite  (len'i-lit),  n.  [ Lenni  (see  def.)  + 
Or.  Aidor,  stone.]  A greenish  orthoclase  from 
Lenni,  Pennsylvania. 

leno-weaving  (le 'no-weaving),  n.  Same  as 

* gauze-weaving. 

lens,  n.  5.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Stickman,  1754).] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Mimosaceee.  There  are  about  14  species, 
of  which  the  best-known  is  L.  phaseoloides,  the 
match-box  bean  or  simitar-pod.  See  Entada, 
*gogo,  sece-bean,  1,  and  simitar-pod. — 6.  In 
entom .:  (a)  The  crystalline  lens  or  cone,  (b) 
One  of  the  facets  of  the  compound  eye. — 7. 
In  geol.,  a body  of  ore  having  a lenticular 
shape.  This  type  is  specially  common  in  metamorpliic 
rocks,  such  as  schists  or  slates,  and  is  very  frequent  with 
magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  pyrites,  and  some  gold- 
quartz  veins.  Lenses  of  magnetite  or  pyrites  often  over- 
lap like  shingles. 

They  have  revealed  valuable  ore  bodies  of  two  great 
types,  those  which  occur  as  lenses,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
bedding,  and  those  which  occur  in  fracture  or  fissure  zones. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  1902,  p.  113. 
8.  A surface-condenser  made  of  two  round, 
dished  plates  bolted  together,  resembling  in 
form  a double-convex  lens.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

There  are  no  coils  in  the  stills,  but  the  steam  is  con- 
ducted  into  what  are  termed  “lenses,”  which  resemble  a 
double-convex  lens.  Sci.  Amer.,  Sept.  5,  1903,  p.  165. 

Bifocal  lens,  a lens  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  ground 
for  the  correction  of  distant 
vision,  the  lower  part  for 
that  of  near  vision  in  read- 
ing, writing,  etc.  The  several 
parts  are  either  cemented 
or  fused  together. — Billet’s 
split  lens,  an  instrument 
for  producing  interference- 
fringes,  and  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  a plate  interposed  in 
the  path  of  one  of  the  inter- 
fering pencils  in  displacing 
the  fringes.  It  consists  of  a 
lens,  l,  l',  cut  in  halves,  which 
can  be  separated  or  brought 
close  together  at  will  by  means  of  a micrometer-screw. 
Light  from  a luminous  source,  o,  produces  two  images, 


Bifocal  Lens, 
and  b , separate  parts; 
parts  joined  together. 


Billet’s  Split  Lens. 

(From  Preston’s  “ Theory  of  Light.”) 


a and  b,  close  together.  The  light  diverging  from  these 
images  produces  fringes  on  a screen  placed  anywhere  in 
their  common  path,  and  it  is  easy  to  interpose  plates  of 
any  transparent  substance  in  the  path  of  either  or  of 
both  simultaneously.— Bull’s-eye  lens,  a very  convex 
lens  used  in  the  bull’s-eye  lantern. — Convergent  lens, 
one  which  so  refracts  rays  of  light  that  they  converge 
toward  a single  point.— Convertible  lens,  in  photog.,  a 
type  of  objective  consisting  of  three  separate  systems, 
each  of  which  can  be  used  alone,  each  being  con  ected  for 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  and  for  astigmatism. 
— Coquille  lens,  a lens  of  unifonn  thickness,  convex  on 
one  side  and  equally  concave  on  the  other : used  merely 
as  a shield  to  the  eye.— Dispersion  lens,  a diverging 
lens ; any  lens  having  greater  thickness  in  the  axis  than 
at  the  edge.— Equivalent  lens,  a single  lens  which  is 
equivalent  to  a given  lens  system  in  that  the  image 
formed  by  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  formed  by  the 
entire  system.— Field  Of  a lens,  in  photog.,  the  illumi- 
nated space  on  a screen  produced  by  any  lens  working 
with  full  aperture.  Woodbury. — Midangie  lens,  a lens 
having  a focal  length  greater  than  that  of  a wide-angle 
lens  and  less  than  that  of  a long-focus  lens.—  Minus  lens, 
a negative,  concave,  or  diverging  lens.— Narrow-angle 
lens,  a photographic  lens  having  an  angle  of  view  of  from 
40°  to  50° : opposed  to  ivide-angle  lens. — Oil-immersion 
lens,  a microscope  objective  of  high  power  which 
when  used  is  immersed,  in  focusing,  in  a drop  of  oil 
placed  on  the  cover-glass  of  the  slide.—  Plarar  lens, 
in  photog.,  a special  anastigmatic  objective.  When  of 
short  focal  length  it  is  well  adapted  for  instantaneous 
photography,  for  enlarging  and  reducing  pictures,  and  for 
projection  apparatus ; when  of  greater  fecal  length  it 
serves  for  photomechanical  reproduction  processes.  — 
Polyscopic  lens,  a multiplying  lens.— R.  R.  lens,  in 
photog.,  an  abbreviation  for  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  Wood- 
bury, Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  433.—  SttiEheil’S  peii- 
SCOpic  lens,  in  photog.,  a non-acliromatized  symmetrical 
doublet  introduced  by  Steinheil  in  1865.  The  lens  included 
an  angle  of  90°,  but  neither  lens  of  the  combination  was  cor- 
rected for  chromatic  aberration. — Telephoto  lens.  Same 
as  telephotographic  Mens.  — TelephOtGgraphic  lens,  a 
lens,  or  more  strictly  a lens 

system,  for  photographing  p 

distant  objects  in  detail.  /I:/\A\\  Wm 

Such  a system  consists  of  two  II  ] 

parts,  a positive  element  (P),  V>\  / Xl/I iv 

which  may  be  any  ordi-  Telephotcgraphic  Lens, 
nary  photographic  objective, 

and  a negative  element  (N),  which  increases  the  effective 
focal  length  of  the  system,  giving  a greatly  magnified 
image  but  a correspondingly  smaller  angle.  The  figure 
shows  a combination  desigred  by  Dallmeyer.  Also  called 
telephoto  lens. — Telescopic  lens,  a lens  adapted  for  use 
in  a telescope.— Toric  lens,  a lens  in  which  the  differ- 
ence of  refraction  of  the  two  principal  meridians  is 


C 

Toric  Lens. 

A , front;  B,  section  on  c,  d : C,  section  on  a,  b: 

ground  on  one  surface,  the  other  surface  being  ground 
concave.  A periscopic  spherocylindric  lens  is  thus  pro- 
duced which  is  much  superior  to  the  universal  grindings. 

lens-board  (lenz'bord),  n.  In  photog.,  the 
hoard  which  forms  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  carries  the  lens. 

The  focusing  arrangement  should  be  by  rack  and 
pinion  at  the  side  of  the  lensboard,  instead  of  by  a release 
at  the  back  of  the  camera,  or  under  the  lens  and  shutter. 

Photo- Miniature,  Sept.,  1901,  p.  243. 

lensed  (lenzd),  a.  \lens  + -ed2.]  Pitted  with 
a lens  or  lenses. 

lens-hood  (lenz'hud),  n.  Same  as  *lens-screen. 

lens-screen  (lenz'skren),  n.  In  photog.,  a con- 
trivance fitted  to  the  front  of  the  lens  to 
screen  off  side-light  in  making  exposure.  It 
may  be  of  cardboard. 

lens-star  (lenz'star),  n.  A star-shaped  figure 
formed  by  radiating  fibers  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye. 

-lent.  [L.  -lentus  (sometimes  -lens),  usually 
with  the  vowel  of  a preceding  stem  -u-lentus, 
-o-lentus,  sometimes  -i-lcntus,  a compound  com- 
posed of  -l{o)-  or  + -entus,  -ento-,  a suffix 
connected  with  the  participial  suffix  -ens  ( -ent -): 
see  -ent.']  A suffix  in  some  adjectives  of  Latin 
origin,  as  flatulent,  pestilent,  pulverulent,  tur- 
bulent, vinolent,  violent,  virulent,  etc.  It  is  not 
used  in  new  English  formations. 

lentamente  (len-ta-men'ta),  adv.  [It.,  < lento, 
< L.  lentus,  slow.]  In  music,  slowly ; with  de- 
liberation. 


/ 


cied  leonine  aspect  produced  by  it — Leontiasis 
osaea,  nodular  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
face. 


lepidopteric 

the  asteroid  Echinodermata,  belonging  to  the 
order  Cryptozonia. 


lentelliptical 

lentelliptical  (lent-e-lip'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  lens 
{lent-),  lentil,  + E.  elliptical.}'  Lenticular  and 

or  pie,  broth  or  pie  made  without  meat.  Clouded  leopard.  Same  as  clouded  tiyer 

lenten-tide  (len'ten-tld),  n.  The  season  of  leopardite  (lep  ard-It),  n.  [ leopard  + -ite 2.] 

Lent>  v In  petrog.y  a fine  -grained  teldspatmc  quartzite, 

lenticle  (len'ti-kl),  n.  [L.  lenticulay  dim.  of  or  quartz-porphyry,  spotted  with  oxid  of 
lens,  sl  lentil:  see  lentil.']  \ngeol.:  (a)  A stratum  manganese,  occurring  m North  Carolina, 
of  sedimentary  rock,  which  from  its  central  leopard-lizard  (lep  ard-liz  ard),  n.  A large, 
point  of  maximum  thickness  tapers  to  a thin  spotted  species  of  lizard,  6 rotaphytns  wish-  A 

aA  TeUs!  "*  Lepidesthes  (lep-i-deS;thez)  n.  [NL„  < Gr 

Aem.g  (Aemd-),  scale,  + eadtjg,  dress.]  A genus  of 
echinoids  or  sea-nrehins  of  the  family  Melo- 
nitidse,  charaeterizedhy  having  a large  test  and 
broad  ambulacra  consisting  of  eight  to  eighteen 
columns  of  small  imbricating  plates.  The 
genus  is  found  in  the  Subcarboniferous  rocks  of 
North  America. 

lepidine1  (lep  'i  -din),  n.  [?L.  lepidus,  fine, 
neat,  + -me2.]  A colorless  compound, 

1 


It  has  a rather  large  disk  and  13 
arms,  audits  lower  side  is  covered  by  imbricating  platea 
which  run  in  two  series  alongside  the  arnbulacral  fiurotvs. 

Lepidechinus  (lep"i-de-ki'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aeirig  {'Aemd-),  scale,  4-  exivog,  sea-urchin.] 
A genus  of  fossil  echinoids  or  sea-urchins 
which  belong  to  the  family  Archseocidaridse. 
It  possesses  narrow  ambulacra,  consisting  of  two  series  of 
imbricating  plates  and  broad  interambuiacra.  The  genus 
is  found  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  of  North 
America. 


limestone  in  shales.  0>)  A mass  of  eruptive  United  States  from  Nevada  to  Texas., 
rock  squeezed  and  sheared  into  a shape  like  leopard-mackerel  (lep'ard-mak"e-rel)  n A 
the  typical  sedimentary  lenticle.  scombroid  fish,  Cybium  guttatum,  ot  East  Ln- 

Lenticles  or  eyes  of  uncrushed  diorite  may  be  traced,  dian  seas, 
round  which  the  more  crushed  parts  have  moved  and  leopard-marmot  (lep  ara-mar  mot),  n.  A 
have  assumed  the  schistose  condition.  book-name  for  the  13-lined  spermophile,  Sper- 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  654.  mophilus  tridecemlineatus. 
lenticula,  n.  4.  The  lenticular  nucleus  in  the  leopard-plant  (lep'ard-plant),  n.  See  *Ery- 
brain.  throchsete. 

lenticular,  a.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lenses  leopard-rock  (lep'ard-rok),  n.  A metamor- 
generally. 

The  lenses  revolve  at  a given  speed  so  proportioned  to 
the  diameter  of  the  illuminant,  and  the  lenticular  ap- 
paratus, that  the  light  is  made  to  show  continually. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Feb.  7, 1903,  p.  98. 

Lenticular  bed,  a stratum  of  sedimentary  rock  in  the 
form  of  a broad,  thin  lens,  as  in  the  case  (frequently)  of 
limestones  in  shales : more  commonly  called  lentil-bed. 

See  -klenticle  (a).—  Lenticular  loop,  ore.  See  *loopi, 

■korei.—  Lenticular  rose  spots.  See  *spot. 
lenticularis  (len-tik-u-la'ris),  a.  [NL.: 


see 


phosed  augite-syenite,  characterized  by  oval 
spots  of  granular  feldspar  encircled  hv  dark- 
green  augite : associated  with  apatite  veins  of 
Ontario. 

leopard-shark  (lep'ard-shark),  n.  A shark, 
Scylliorhinus  eanicula,  a small  species  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean  and  vicinity:  so 
named  from  the  spots.  See  cat-shark. 
leopard-tree  (lep'iird-tre),  n.  The  spotted- 
tree,  Flinclersia  maculosa.  See  Flindersia. 
lenticular.]  In  meteor.,  a term  adopted  by  the  leopold  (le'6-pold)  n.  1.  The 
International  Conference  at  Innsbruck,  Sep-  Lorraine,  under  Duke  Leopold  (f690-97).—  2. 
tember,  1905,  for  clouds  having  an  ovoid  form  A Belgian  gold  coin  with  an  issue-value  of  25 
with  sharp  edges : as,  cumulus  lenticularis , cu-  fvanes. 

mulo-stratus  lenticularis.  Such  clouds  occur  Wpolriinn  (lij/o-pdl-de'no'l.  n.  [It,.]  ATus- 

especially  in  connection  with  sirocco,  mistral  ean  siiver  coin  of  the  value  of  5 paoli. 

and  foehn  winds,  and  frequently  show  ram-  Leotia  (Wshi_a),  [NL.  (Hill,  1751),  <Gr. 

bow  colors.  Aeiog,  smooth  {AeidTr/g,  smoothness).]  A genus 

lenticulate  (len-tik  U-Iat),  a.  [NL  Venticu-  f a^eomycetovus  fun^  having  stalked  gelatin- 
lute,  < lenticula,  lfflrtd.]  Same  as  lenticular.  > 01,  less  irrseguiar.s!laped  ascocarps, 

lenticullform  (len-tik  u-li-form),  a [<  L ten-  j hvaline  elongate  Ipores.  L.  lubrica  is  a 
ticula,  lentil,  + forma,  form.]  Lentil orm; 
lenticular. 

lenticulo-optic  (len-tik'-'u-lo-op'tik),  a. 
ing  reference  to  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
lenticulothalamic  (len-tik"u-lo-thara-mik), 


c6h4<: 


a.  Having  reference  to  the  lenticular  nucleus 
aud  the  optio  thalamus. 

lenticulus  (len-tik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  len- 
ticula, lentil.]  Same  as  os  orbiculare. 
lentil,  n.  4.  A body  or  mass  having  the  gen- 
eral form  of  a double-convex  lens;  a lenticular 
body  or  mass ; a lenticle. 

In  the  southwestern  belt  there  is  a line  of  Devonian 
limestone  lentils  which  may  be  traced  with  many  inter- 
ruptions for  over  100  miles. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1903,  p.  344. 
Lentil-bed.  See  -klenticular  bed. 

Lentilla  (len-til'a),  n.  [NL.  (Wight,  1906),  a 
diminutive  of  lens  {lent-),  the  lentil.]  A genus 
of  leguminous  plants.  It  contains  about  6 
species,  one  of  which  is  the  lentil.  See  lens,  4, 
and  lentil,  1. 

lentil-powder  (len  ' til -pou"  der),  n.  Finely 
powdered  seeds  of  the  common  lentil. 
Lentinus  (len-ti'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1825), 
< L.  lentus,  tough,  lasting.]  A genus  of  agari- 
caceous  fungi  having  a tough,  leathery  pileus 
and  decurrent  gills.  The  species  occur  on  de- 
caying wood.  L.  lepideus  is  a common  species, 
lentisco  (len-tis'ko),  n.  An  extract  of  the 
leaves  of  the  mastie-tree,  Pistacia  Lentiscus : 
said  to  be  used  as  a substitute  or  adulterant  for 
sumac. 

lentitis  (leu-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < lens  {lent-),  lens, 
+ -itis.]  Same  as  phacitis. 
leonina  (la-6-ne'na),  n.  [It.,  < Leone,  Leo.] 
A gold  coin  of  2 scudi,  struck  by  Leo  XII., 
1823-29. 

leonine,  n.  2.  pi.  Leonine  verse. 

The  Speculum  is  not . . . written  either  in  classical 
metre  or  in  leonines. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Sept.  21,  1861,  p.  306.  N.  E.  D. 
leonite  (le'o-nit),  n.  [ Leo{pold ) (see  def.)  + 
-n-  + -ite2.]  A hydrated  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium and  magnesium,  KjSC^.MgSC^  + 4HaO, 
analogous  to  blodite  in  formula,  and  hence 
also  called  kciliblodite.  It  occurs  in  massive  form, 
rarely  in  monoclinic  crystals,  in  the  salt  regions  of  Leo- 
poldshall  and  Westeregeln,  Germany. 


and  hyaline  elongate  spores, 
common  species,  of  a greenish-yellow  color. 
tt  lepachys  (le-pak'is),  n.  [From  Lepachys,  an 
Jiav'  untenable  genus  name,  < Gr.  Aemg,  a scale,  + 
iraxvg,  thick  ; in  allusion  to  the  thickened  apex 
of  the  receptaeular  bracts.]  Any  species  of 
Eatibida,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Aste- 
racese,  especially  E.  columnaris.  See  * Eatibida. 
LepadocrinilS  (lep-a-dok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aeir&g,  limpet,  + icplvov,  a lily  (see  crinoid).] 
A very  peculiar  genus  of  cystids,  of  the  family 
Callocystidse,  with  oval  or  pyriform  calyx,  con- 
sisting of  20  plates  (arranged  in  five  rows)  and 
a column  which  consists  of  two  parts,  thereby 
differing  from  all  other  associated  gen  era.  The 
genus  occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North 
America. 

lepamine  (lep'a-min),  n.  [ lep(idine ) + amine.] 
A colorless  liquid,  C2qH32N2,  prepared  from 
isoamyl  iodide  and  lepidine.  It  boils  at  275°  C. 
lepard,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  leopard. 
lepargylic  (lep-ar-jil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Aeir&g).  scale, 
+ apyv{pog),  silver,  + -l-  + -ic.  The  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  white  leaflets.]  Same  as  *azelaic 
(acid). 

Lepargyrea  (lep-ar-ji-re'a),  n.  [NL.  (Eafin- 
esque,  1818),  <Gr.  Aemg,  scale,  + apyvpeog,  sil- 
The  name  alludes  to  the  character  of 


N:CH.CH:CCH3’ 

obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cinchonine  with 
potassium  hydroxid ; py-4-methylquinoline.  It 
has  an  odor  of  quinoline,  melts  below  0°  C., 
and  boils  at  261-263°  C.  Also  called  quino- 
lepidine. 

lepidine2  (lep'i-din),  a.  [Gr.  Aerdg  (-«?-),  scale, 
+ -ine  i.]  Sealv. 
imaersiu.  Lepidion  (le-pid'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aemfiiov, 
§?-  . _Ix.cat  _ dim.  of  Atirig  (Aemd-),  scale.]  A genus  of  fishes 
related  to  the  codfish,  found  in  deep  water  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lepidocentrus  (lep'T-do-sen'trus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Aeirlg  {Aemd-),  scale,  + Kempov,  center.]  A 
genus  of  Devonian  echinoids  or  sea-urchins 
which  belong  to  the  family  Archseocidaridse, 
characterized  by  5 to  11  columns  of  interam- 
bulacral  plates  and  very  narrow  ambulacra 
which  continue  beyond  the  peristomial  margin 
to  the  true  mouth. 

Lepidocoleus  (lep"i-do-k6'le-us),  n.  [Gr.  Ar-ig 
{Aemd-),  scale,  + uoAedg,  sheath.]  A very  primi- 
tive Paleozoic  genus  of  eirriped  crustaceans  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lcpidocolcidse.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  elongate,  blade-shaped  form  of  the  shell, 
which  is  composed  of  two  series  of  plates  interlocking  on 
the  dorsal  edge  but  only  in  apposition  on  the  ventral  edge. 

Lepidodendracese  (lep"i-do-den-dra'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Engler,  1892),  < Lepidodendron  + 
-acese.]  A family  of  Paleozoic  fossil  plants  of 
the  order  Lycopodiales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Lepidodendron  (which  see).  Several  other 
genera  have  been  described,  as  Knorria,  Hal- 
onia,  Ulodendron,  etc.,  which,  however, arenow 
believed  to  represent  so  many  parts  or  aspects 
of  Lepidodendron ; but  Lepiclophloios  seems  to 
be  a distinct  genus.  The  roots  belong  to 
Stigmaria,  but  do  not  constitute  all  that  is  in- 
cluded under  that  name.  See  all  the  above 
terms. 

lepidodendrid  (lep'T-do-den'drid),  n.  Same  as 
*lepidophyte. 

Lepidogobius  (lep//i-do-go'bi-us),  n.  [Gr.  Act rig 
{Acki6-),  scale,  + Nl).  Gobiits.]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Gobiidse,  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America. 

[NL.,  < Gr. 

Aemg  {Aemd-),  scale,  + NL.  Meda.]  A genus 
of  minnows  found  in  Arizona, 
lepidophyte  (lep'i-do-fit),  n.  [Gr.  Ae-Kig{AemS-), 
scale,  + tpvrAv,  plant.]  Any  fossil  plant  of  the 
great  group  supposed  to  represent  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  order  Lycopodiales,  including  the 
families  Lepidodendracese,  SigiUariacese,  Both- 
or  Paleozoic  scale-trees. 


very  ine  name  aiiuues  lo  cue  cnaraccer  or  Lepidomeda  (lep-i-dom'e-da),  «. 
the  leat-surtace  in  the  type  species,  X.  ar-  . , _r_  -ntt  \r„. 

gentea.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Elseagnaeese.  See 
Shepherdia. 

leper1  (lep'er),  v.  t.  [leper-1,  n .]  To  strike  with 
leprosy ; leperize ; taint  with  leprosy. 

Leperditia  (lep-er-dit'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a 
proper  name,  Leperdit.]  Agenus  of  fossil  ostra- 
code  crustaceans,  of  the  family  Leperditiidse, 


rodendracese,  etc. 

SS^oSo;^^S  lert^ph^caepWfitm  a.  Belonging  or 
straight  dorsal  edge  and  rounded  ventral  out-  relating  to  the  lepidophytes. 


line,  overlapping  ventral  edge  of  the  right  valve, 
eye-tubercle,  and  subcentral  interior  muscular 
imprint.  The  genus  extends  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

Leperiza  (lep-e-ri'za),  n.  [NL.  (Herbert,  1821), 
<Gr.  A errig,  scale,  + pir,a,  root.]  A genus  of 


lepidoporphyrin  (lep'T-do-por'fi-rin),  n.  \lep- 
ido(tic)  + Gr.  nop{>vpa,  purple,  + -in2.]  A 
purple  product  which  results  from  the  yellow 
pigment  in  the  wings  and  excrement  of  but- 
terflies (lepidotie  acid)  on  warming  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 
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monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Amaryl-  Lepidopsetta  (lep  i-dop-set  a ),«.  [N  L,  < Gr. 


lidacese.  See  Urceolina. 

Lepeta  (lep'e-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Gray,  1847).]  The 
typical  genu’s  of  the  family  Lepetidse. 


leontiasic  (le-on-t!'a-sik),  a.  [leontiasis  + -ic.]  Lepetid*  (le-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lepeta  + 
Marked  by  or  affected  with  leontiasis.  -idse.]  A family  of  doeoglossate  gastropods  in 


leontiasis  (le-on-ti'a-sis),  n. 


[ML.,  < Gr.  Ae-  which  the  ctenidia,  pallial  branchi®,  and  eyes 
ovrcaaig,  < Aitov  {Aeovr-),  lion.]  The  bloating  or  are  absent.  It  contains  the  genus  Lepeta. 
enlargement  of  the  head,  especially  of  the  Lepidaster  (lep-i-das'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
face,  due  to  tubercular  leprosy:  from  the  fan-  Aertig,  scale,  + aarr/p,  star.]  A Silurian  genus  of 
270 


Aemg  (Aemd-),  scale,  + i pyrra,  flounder.]  A 
genus  of  flounders  found  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States.  See  Pleuronectidse,  with 
cut. 

lepidopteric  (lep//i-dop-ter'ik),  a.  [ Lepidop - 
tera  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

Lepidoptera Lepidopteric  acid,  a derivative  of  uric 

acid  which  forms  the  green  pigment  found  in  several  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  It  is  converted  into  uric  acid  by  pro- 
longed boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


lepidopterological 

lepidopterological  (lep-i-dop'te-ro-loj'i-kal),  lepocytode  (lep-o-si'tod),  n.  [Gr.  Utrog,  scale, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lepidopterology.  + k vrog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + ddor,  form.l 

lepidopterologist  (lep-i-dop-te-rol'o-jist),  - ~ ~ 

Same  as  lepidopterist. 
lepidopterology  (lep-i-dop- 
'NL.  Zepidoptera  + Gr.  -Xoyia 


Same  as  lepidopterist. 

' -dop-te-rol'o-ji),  n. 
-loyia,  iAeyuv,  speak.] 
That  branch  of  entomology  which  treats  of  the 
Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies  and  moths, 
lepidosis,  n.  2. 

A scaly  out- 
growth ; specifi- 
cally, the  ‘horn’ 
on  the  nose  of  the 
sand-viper.  Vi- 
pera  ammodytes. 

Lepidospermae 
(lep’O-dp-sper'- 
me),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ward,  1904),  < Gr.  Arrrig 
(AemS-),  scale,  4-  aitkpya,  seed.]  A class  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  phylum  Pteridosperma- 
phyta  ( Cycadofilices).  They  have  the  external  as- 
pect  of  lepidophytes,  but  bear  seeds  instead  of  macro- 
spores. The  genus  Lyginodendron,  which  is  now  known 
to  have  borne  the  seeds  called  Lagenostoma,  seems  to  be- 
long to  this  class. 

Lepidosternidse  (lep''/i-do-ster'ni-de),  n.  pi. 


Side  view  of  head  of  sand-viper  ( Vipera 
ammodytes ),  showing  the  nasal 
horn,  or  lepidosis. 


+ 

Same  as  lepocyte.  De  Bary. 
lepolite  (iep'o-lit),  n.  (Gr.  'Acrrog,  scale,  + 
/liftof,  stone.]  A gray  to  pink  variety  of  anor- 
thite  from  Finland  which  occurs  in  complex 
crystals.  Lindsayite  (lindesite,  or  linseite)  is  a 
somewhat  altered  variety. 

Lepominae  (lep-o-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lepo- 
mis  + -ina?.]  A subfamily  of  sunfishes. 
Lepophidium  (lep-o-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Metros,  scale,  + Ophidium .]  A genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Opliidiidse  ; the  cusk-eels: 
found  in  deep  water  on  both  coasts  of 
America. 

Leporidae,  n.  pi.  Somewhat  over  150  species  and  sub- 


[NL.,  < Lepidosternon  + -idse.\  A division  of  lepospondylous  (lep-6-spon'di-lus),  a. 
the  Amphisbsenidse,  or  footless  lizards,  formed  Acw of,  a husk,  scale,  + anivivTMg,  vertebra.] 
by  Gray  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Lepi-  Having  vertebrae  consisting  of  a thin  shell  of 
dosternon  and  its  relatives.  bone  surrounding  the  notochord,  a type  found 

lepidosternoid  (lop"i-do-ster'noid),  a.  [Lepi-  in  some  extinct  batrachians. 
dosternon  + -old.']  Relating  to  or  having  the  leprarin  (lep'ra-rin),  n.  [Lepraria  + in2.]  A 
characters  of  Lepidosternon,  a genus  of  Am-  colorless  bitter  compound,  C21H20O10,  con- 
phisbsenidse.  tained  in  the  lichen  Lepraria  latebratum. 

lepidotic  (lep-i-dot'ik),  a.  [ lepido(p)t(er)ic .]  leprolin  (lep'ro-lin),  n.  A toxin  which  is  ob- 
Noting  an  acid,  similar  to  uric  acid,  said  to  be  tained  from  cultures  of  the  leprosy  bacillus, 
present  in  the  pigments  of  many  species  of  leprologist  (lep-rol'o-jist),  n.  [leprolog-y  + 
Lepidoptera.  n 


leprology  (lep-rol'o-ji),  «.  [Gr.  Aeirpa,  leprosy, 
+ -Aoyta,  < Aeyeiv,  speak.]  The  pathological 
study  of  leprosy. 

leproma  (le-pro'ma),  n.;  pi.  lepromata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  < lepra  + -oma.]  One  of  the  tuber- 
cles which  occur  in  leprosy. 

onmci n f 1 n w / v» pin  \ TQn 


lepidotrichium  (lep,/i-d6-trik'i-um),  n. ; pi. 
lepidotricliia  (-a).  [NL.,'  < Gr.  Aevric  finnii-), 

scale,  + dpig  ( rptx -),  hair.]  One  of  the  rays 
that  form  the  fins  of  the  bony  fishes. 

In  Teleostomi  (bony  fishes  and  ganoids),  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  small  unjointed,  homy  rays  (actinotrichia) 
on  the  edges  of  the  fins,  which  are  probably  remnants  of 

the  ceratotrichia,and,  in  addition,  branched,  bony  lepido-  leprosin  (lep’ro-sin),  n.  [See  leprosy  A A sub 
tnchia,  developed  externally  to  the  actinotrichia,  and  in  stance  annWmis  to  tuberculin  said  to  l,™ 
primitive  forms  closely  resembling  the  body-scales.  stance,  analogous  to  tuoereulin,  said  to  have 

Nature , May  5,  1904,  p.  13. 

Lepidotus  (lep-i-do'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  af-i-  ““dims. 

fk>rr>r  cr»alf»d  sonlv  < 'Xpir'ic  (afhtiA  ^ fi/>oio  i leprosy,  U. — Anesthetic  leprosy.  Same  as  lepra  ner- 
our  of,  scaiea,  scaly,  /«rtf  (Aemd-),  scale.]  mrum  (which  see,  under  lepra,  1).- Leprosy  bacillus. 
A genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  family  See  irbacillus. — Lombardian  leprosy.  Same  as  pel - 
Semionotidse,  characterized  by  thick,  deeply  lagra.— Tubercular  leprosy.  Sameas  lepra  tuberculosa 
imbricating  scales  with  more  or  less  pro-  _(wh'oh  8ee’  under  lepra,  1). 

■ - ihemi-  Leptasna  (lep-te'na),  n.^  [NL.,  < Gr.  Air-6g, 


leptomatic 

of  plants  of  the  family  Asteraccse.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Erigeron,  but  has  very  small  panicled  heads, 
with  ray-flowers  not  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 
There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  America  and  Asia. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  Leptilon  divaricatum, 
the  dwarf  fleabane  of  the  eastern  United  States.  L.  Can- 
adense,  the  horseweed  or  Canada  fleabane,  is  the  best- 
known  species.  See  horseweed. 

Leptocampyli  (lep-to-bam'pi-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(.  Gr.  AFir—og,  thin,  + sayi rvAog,  curved.]  A 
suborder  of  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  ammonoid 
cephalopods,  characterized  by  peculiar  crenu- 
lated  ornamentation,  discoidal  shells,  and 
extremely  complex  sutures  with  much  reduced 
saddles  and  excessively  developed  lobes, 
leptocephalia  (lep”to-se-fa'li-a),  n.  [NL.] 
_ o,  ...  i”..  oumewna!,  over  xouspecies  ana  suo-  Same  as  leptocephaly. 
species  of  this  family  have  been  described,  just  aboutone  leDtoeenhalid  (len-tii  sof'o  lidl  „ » T 

half  the  number  being  from  North  America,  where  the  „ l -U  r L 

geographic  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  ’ -V  °‘  family  Leptocephalldse. 

production  of  local  races.  They  have  been  divided,  by  II.  a.  Of  orpertetinuig  to  the  Leptocephalidse. 
Dr.  Lyon,  into  10 genera  : Lepus,  Oryctolagus,  Sylmlagus,  leptOCephaloUS  (lep-to-sef 'a-lus),  a.  Same  as 
Limnolaau8.  Erachvlaaus.  Prnrnlam  is  Romerolagus,  leptoccphalic,  * ” 

leptocerid  (lep-tos'e-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An 
insect  of  the  trichopterous  family  Leptoceridse. 

II.  a.  Pertainingto  or havingthe  characters 
of  the  family  Leptoceridse. 
leptochlorite  (lep-to-klb'rit),  ».  [Gr.  /ctttoc, 
thin,  + x^opk,  green,  + -ite.]  A name  pro- 
posed by  Tschermak  for  those  members  of  the 
chlorite  group  which  commonly  occur  in  fine 
scales  or  indistinctly  fibrous  forms.  See  also 
* orthochlorite. 

leptoclase  (lep'to-klas),  n.  [Gr.  thin,  + 
icAaoic,  fracture.]  A name  proposed  by  A.  Dau- 
brbe  for  the  smallest  fractures  or  cracks  in 
rocks.  GeiMe,  Text-book  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.), 

- ist .]  One  who  devotes  special  attention  to  J1'  „ 

the  study  of  leprosy.  LeptoclillUS  (lep-tok  li-nus),  n . [NL.,  < Gr. 

/x—rbr,  thin,  + NL.  Clinus.’]  A genus  of  blen- 
nioid  fishes  found  in  arctic  seas. 

Leptocoelia  (lep-to-se'li-a),  n.  [NL..  < Gr. 
/len-rdf,  thin,  + KtuAoq,  hollow.]  A genus  of 


Lim/nolagu8,  Brachylagus,  ~ Pronolagus, 

Nesolagus,  Caprolagus,  and  Pentalagus.  The  mostf  re- 
markable of  these  are  Romerolagus,  which  has  long  clavi- 
cles and  resembles  the  pikas  somewhat,  and  the  heavily 
built  Pentalagus  from  the  Loochoo  Islands. 

leporine,  a.  _ II.  n.  Same  as  leporide. 


extinct  Brachiopoda  with  plicated  shallow 
valves  and  an  internal  spiralium.  The  genus 
is  widespread  throughout  the  world  in  the 
faunas  of  the  early  Devonian, 
been  prepared  from  a pure  culture  of  the  Leptoconger  (lep-to-kong'ger),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


[NL.  (Fries,  1821),  ir- 


duced  overlapping  edges,  and  numerous  1 
spherical  successional  teeth  which  make  a 
revolution  of  180°  in  passing  from  the  incipi- 
ent to  the  mature  condition.  The  genus  ranges 
from  the  Keuper  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and 
is  widespread  in  Europe,  India,  Siberia,  and 
Brazil. 

Lepiota  (lep-i-o'ta),  n. 
reg.  < Gr.  Aemc, 
a scale,  + oJf 

(or-),  ear.  The  A. %&&&* 

name  refers  to 
the  scales  on 
the  pileus.]  A 
large  genus  of 
agaricaceous 
fungi  having  a 
fleshy  pileus, 
white  spores, 
and  an  annu- 
late stipe.  Over 
250  species,  dis- 
tributed through- 
out the  world,  have 
been  described.  L. 
procera,  the  par- 
asol mushroom,  is 
a large  and  beauti- 
ful edible  species 
which  has  a movable  annulus. 

lepismatid  (le-pis'ma-tid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An 
insect  of  the  thysaimrous  family  Lepismatidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lepismatidse.  Also  lepismid. 

lepismid  (le-pis'mid),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
*lepismati(l. 

Lepisosteidae  (lep//i-sos-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lepisosteus  + -idse.~\  A family  of  fresh- 
water ganoid  fishes  commonly  known  as  the 
garpikes,  which  are  found  in  North  America 
and  China. 

Lepisosteus  (lep-i-sos'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 

< Gr.  Aemg,  scale,  + oareov,  bone.]  A genus 
of  ganoid  fishes  which  inhabit  fresh  waters  of 


thin, 


a fem.  suffix.]  A genus  of  ex- 


/i  ~7uc,  thin,  + L.  conger .]  A genus  of  eels 
of  the  family  Mursenesoddse,  found  in  West 
Indian  waters. 

Leptocottus  (lep-to-kot'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aeirrdc,  thin,  + NL.  Cottus.]  A genus  of 
cottoid  fishes  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America. 


tinct  brachiopods  of  the  family  Strophomenidse,  Leptodera  intestinalis  or  stercoralis,  synonyms  for 

the  more  common  term  Strongylaides  intestinalis,  an 
intestinal  parasite  occasionally  found  in  man. 

leptodermia  (lep-to-der'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Leirroc,  thin,  fine,  + Sepya,  skin.]  Fineness 
or  delicacy  of  the  skin. 

leptodermic  (lep-to-dbr'mik),  a.  Having  a 
thin  skin ; relating  to  leptodermia. 
leptodermous  (1  ep  - to  - der  ' mus),  a.  Lepto- 
dermic: specifically,  in  lot.,  thin-coated:  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  capsules  of  mosses, 
leptogastrula  (lep-to-gas'- 
trii-la),  n. ; pi . leptogas- 


Leptana  rhomboidalis  IVilckens.  Silurian. 
(From  Nicholson  and  Lydekker’s  “ Palaeontology.”) 


Parasol  Mushroom  ( Lepiota  procera ). 
One  fourth  natural  size. 


characterized  by  convexo-concave  shells,  the 
flatter  portions  of  which  are  covered  with 
corrugations  and  wrinkles.  It  ranges  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  is  very 
common  in  certain  formations. 

leptaenoid  (lep-te'noid),  a.  [ Leptsena  + -oid.] 

Resembling  or  related  to  the  brachiopod 
Leptsena. 

Leptagonus  (lep-tag'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Aenrof;,  thin,  small,  + NL.  Agonas.]  A genus  of 
agonoid  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Leptamnium  (lep-tam'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Rafin- 

esque,  1818),  < Gr.  Aerrror,  small,  + auviov,  a ,,  ,,  , - r,-, 

bowl  for  sacrificial  blood.  The  calyx  resembles  I®Pf°m  ('eP  I°m)>  B-.  [See 
a cup.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be-  4.  lsPee.lal>zed 

longing  to  the  family  Orobanchacese.  See  C-0  uetlIlg  tlssue  1,1  lua' 
Epiphegus. 

Leptictid®  (lep-tik'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lep- 
tictis  + - idse .]  A family  of  small,  extinct 
insectivorous  mammals,  having  trituberculate 
molars : found  from  the  Eocene  to  the  Oligo- 
cene  of  North  America.  Gill,  1872. 

Leptictis  (lep-tik'tis), 


trulse  (-le).  [NL.,  < "Gr. 

AsTtr/ir,  thin,  small,  + NL. 
gastrula .]  In  emhryol. , a 
gastrula,  like  that  of  Am- 
phioxns,  which  has  no  food- 
yolk  in  the  gastrocele  and 
in  which  the  entoderm  con- 
sists of  a simple  layer  of 
cells. 

leptoid  (lep'toid),  n.  [Gr. 
\fKr6q.  thin,  + -oid.~\  A 
cell  of  an  alga  which  is 
differentiated  in  some  way 
from  the  surrounding  cells. 


The  fully  formed  gas- 
trula of  Amphioxus  bi- 
sected horizontally:  the 
ventral  half  is  represented 
as  seen  from  above.  Mag- 
nified. (After  Hatschek.) 
a,  gastrocele;  b,  ecto- 
derm; c,  entoderm;  d. 
blastopore.  (From  Mar- 
shall’s “ Vertebrate  Em- 
bryology.”) 


. _ . . n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aetrrdg, 

small,  + Urig,  weasel.]  A genus  of  small  Insec- 
tivores  from  the  Oligocene  (White  River)  of 

_ North  America. 

North  America  and  China,  and  are  commonly  Leptilon  (lep'ti-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
known  as  garpikes.  1818),  < Gr.  /■error,  small,  delicate.]  A genus 


rine  algre,  whose  function 
it  is  to  transmit  organic 
nitrogenous  substances. 

The  tissue  developed  to  meet  the  demands  for  conduc- 
tion in  such  cases  always  sIiowb  some  of  the  characters 
described.  It  is  known  as  leptom,  each  constituent  cell 
being  a leptoid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  409. 

leptomatic  (lep-to-mat'ik),  a.  [NL.  * leptoma 
(t-)  + -ic.  See  leptome.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  value  of  leptome. 

The  primary  leptome  is  no  longer  visible,  but  three 
secondary  leptomatic  strands  have  become  developed 
outside  each  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rays  of 
hadrome.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sept.,  1907,  p.  240. 


leptomeningeal 

leptomeningeal  (lep'!'to-me-nin'je-al),  a.  [Gr. 
Xeirrof,  thin,  + prjviy$,  membrane,  + -a/1.] 
Relating  to  the  pia  mater  and  the  araehnoid 
membrane. 

leptomeninx  (lep  - to  - me ' ningks),  n.  The 
singular  of  leptomeninges. 
leptomere  (lep'to-mer),  n.  [Gr.  l.enrdg,  thin, 
small,  + pepog,  part.]  One  of  the  innumer- 
able minute  particles  of  which  Asclepiades 
supposed  the  body  to  be  composed. 
Leptomeria,  n.  2.  [1.  c.]  A delicacy  of  bodily 
structure. 

Leptomitacese  (lep^o-mi-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Leptomitus  + -acese.]  A family  of  fungi  of 
the  order  Saprolegniales : named  from  the 
genus  Leptomitus. 

Leptomitus  (lep-tom'i-tus),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh, 
1824),  < Gr.  henrd/uToc:,  of  tine  threads,  < 'AeirrAg, 
thin,  + pirog,  thread  (filament).]  A genus  of 
aquatic  fungi,  typical  of  the  family  Leptomi- 
tacese, containing  the  single  species  L.  lacteus, 
which  occurs  on  the  bottoms  of  watercourses 
and  on  submerged  branches,  etc. 

Leptonacea  (lep-to-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Gr. 
AetztAv,  the  small"  intestine,  neut.  of  heirrdg, 
thin,  small.]  A superfamily  of  teleodesmaceous 
pelecypods  which  is  characterized  by  having 
the  incurrent  and  excurrent  openings  between 
the  mantle-lobes  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 
It  comprises  Tertiary  and  recent  species,  and 
numerous  commensal  and  parasitic  forms, 
leptonacean  (lep-to-na'shian),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Leptonacea. 

II.  n.  A mollusk  of  the  superfamily  Lepto- 
nacea. 

leptopellic  (lep-to-pel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /UnrJf,  thin, 
+ ireAla,  bowl  (pelvis),  + -ic.]  Relating  to 
or  characterized  by  narrowness  of  the  pelvis ; 
dolichopelvic.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
p.  49. 

Leptophidium  (lep-to-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aeirrig,  thin,  small,  4-  Ixpidiov,  dim.  of  ser- 
pent.] A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Ophi- 
diidse,  found  in  deep  water  on  both  coasts  of 
North  America. 

leptophonia  (lep-to-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Irn-ror,  thin,  + tporvri,  sound,  voice.]  Weakness 
or  thinness  of  voice. 

leptophonic  (lep-to-fon'ik),  a.  [leptophonia  4- 
-ic.]  Having  a voice  of  small  volume  or  car- 
rying power ; pertaining  to  leptophonia. 
leptophyllous  (lep-to-fil'us),  a.  [Gr.  lenrig, 
slender,  4-  0u/Uov,  leaf,  •¥ -ous.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing slender  leaves. 

leptoprosope,  n.  2.  A leptoprosopic  skull  or 
individual. 

leptoprosopous  (lep-to-pros'o-pus),  a.  [Gr. 
Ar irrog,  thin,  small,  + vpAotmov,  face,  + -ous.] 
In  anthrop.,  having  a skull  with  a facial  index 
of  90  and  over.  [German  anthropologists.] 
See  leptoprosopic. 

leptoprosopy  (lep-to-pros'o-pi),  n.  [leptopros- 
op-ous  + -s/*.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  leptoprosopous.  IF.  11.  Macdonell,  in 
Biometrika,  March-July,  1904,  p.  214. 
leptopterous  (lep-top'te-rus),a.  Having  small, 
fine,  delicate  wings.  Encyc.  Diet. 
Leptopuccinia  (lep"t6-puk-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Aeirrdg,  thin,  4-  NL.  Puccinia .]  A division 
of  the  genus  Puccinia,  proposed  by  Schroeter 
to  include  those  species  which  form  only 
teleutospores. 

leptorrhinian,  a.  II.  n.  A person  or  race 
having  narrow  nasal  bones.  Deniker,  Races 
of  Man,  p.  63. 

Leptosphasria  (lep-to-sfe'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cesati 
and  De  Notaris,  1863),  < Gr.’/hirrof,  thin,  small, 
+ oipaipa,  sphere.]  A large  genus  of  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Pleosporacese. 
The  perithecia  are  small  at  first  and  embedded  in  the 
host  but  finally  become  more  or  less  superficial.  The 
spores  are  elongate,  three  or  more  septate,  and  colored. 
Nearly  500  species  have  been  described.  L.  Doliolum 
and  many  other  species  are  found  on  dead  herbaceous 
stems.  L.  Tritici  and  a few  other  species  are  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  certain  plant-diseases. 

Leptospondyli  (lep-to-spon'di-li),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  lenrdg,  thin,  +"  ondvSvXoc,  vertebra.]  A 
subgenus  of  the  stegocephalons  Amphibia  hav- 
ing a persistent  notochord  inclosed  in  con- 
stricted bony  cylinders  and  simple  conical 
hollow  teeth.  The  group  includes  chiefly 
small  lizards  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian formations. 

leptospondylous  (lep-to-spon'di-lus),  a.  [Lep- 


tospondyl-us  4-  -ous.]  Having  the  notochordal 
characters  of  the  genus  Leptospondylus. 
leptosporangium  (lep  " to  - spo  - ran'.ji-um),  n. ; 
pi.  leptosporangia  (-8,).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Leizrttq, 

slender,  4-  NL.  sporangium.']  A sporangium 
of  the  leptosporangiate  ferns,  that  is,  one 
derived  from  a single  epidermal  cell, 
leptostaphyline  (lep-to-staf'i-lin),  a.  [Gr. 
'AeirrAg,  thin,  small,  4-  cra<f>vA.Ti,  the  uvula.]  In 
anthrop.,  having  a skull  with  a narrow  palate 
the  width  of  which  is  80  percent,  or  less  of  its 
length. 

leptostaphylinic  (lep//to-staf-i-lin'ik),  a. 
Same  as  * leptostaphyline . Jour.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  1901,  p.  258. 

leptostaphyly  (lep-to-staf'i-li),  n.  [leptosta- 
phyl-ine  + -y'*.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  leptostaphyline.  IF.  B.  Macdonell,  in 
Biometrika,  March-July,  1904,  p.  237. 
leptostracous  (lep  -tos'tra-kus),  a.  [Gr.  Aewrdg, 
thin,  + boTpasov,  shell.]  Having  a thin  shell, 
as  Nebalia. 

Leptostroma  (lep-to-stro'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Fries, 
1815),  < Gr.  Xeirrdf,  "thin,  +'aTp<jfia,  layer  (see 
stroma).]  A genus  of  fungi,  typical  of  the 
family  Leptostromatacese,  having  dimidiate 
pycnidia  which  suggest  a thin  stroma,  whence 
the  name.  The  pycnidia  open  by  a more  or  less  elon- 
gate slit.  The  spores  are  hyaline  and  one-celled.  The 
species  occur  chiefly  on  dead  leaves  and  stems.  L.  punc- 
tiforme  is  regarded  as  a parasite  on  leaves  of  the  willow, 
rose,  etc. 

Leptostromatacese  (lep//to-str6-ma-ta'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Leptostroma  ( Leptostromat -)  + 
-acese.]  A family  of  Fungi  Imperfect i of  the 
order  Sphseropsidales,  characterized  by  the 
dimidiate  or  shield-shaped  pycnidia. 
Leptostrophia  (lep-to-stro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  'AsTvrdg,  thin,  + arpotjifi,  a turning,  < orptyuv, 
turn,  twist.]  A genus  of  Devonian  Brachio- 
poda  of  the  family  Strophomenidse.  remarkable 
for  its  large  plano-convex  or  flat  shells.  It  has 
two  pustulose  diverging  ridges  in  the  pedicel-valve  which 
bound  the  sides  of  the  muscular  area,  and  broad  and 
ilabellate  cardinal  scars. 

Leptothyrium  (lep-to-thi'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Kunze,  1823),  < Gr.  Xem-ig,  thin,  4-  6vpe6g,  an 
oblong  shield.]  A genus  of  Fungi  Imperfecti  of 
the  family  Leptostromatacese,  closely  related 
to  Leptostroma,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  pycnidia 
rupture.  About  100  species  have  been  described, 
mostly  found  on  leaves.  L.  acerinum  occurs  on  maple 
leaves  in  Europe. 

leptynite  (lep'ti-nlt),  n.  [F.  leptynite  (Haiiy, 
1822),  irreg.  < Gr.  tenrvveiv,  grow  thin,  + -Re2.] 
In  petrog.,  same  as  granulite. 
leren,  n.  See  Mleren. 

lern,  lernd,  lerning.  Simplified  spellings  of 

learn,  learned,  learning. 

lerpamylum  (ler-pam'i-lum),  n.  [lerp  + Gr. 
apv'Aov,  fine  flour.]  A compound  resembling 
manna,  said  to  be  present  in  lerp,  the  sweet 
exudation  of  the  leaves  of  the  Australian 
mallee,  Eucalyptus  dumosa. 
lerp-insect  (Ierp'in//sekt),  n.  Any  one  of  a 
number  of  Australian  homopterous  insects  of 
the  family  Psyllidse  whose  larval  cases  are 
composed  of  a secretion  known  as  ‘lerp’  or 
‘laap’  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
genera  Spondyliaspis  and  Cardiaspis  are  espe- 
cially noted. 

lerret  (ler'it),  n.  [Also  lerrett,  lerrit;  etym. 
unknown.]  A boat  of  great  strength,  built  for 
the  heavy  seas : used  about  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land. 

The  trip  in  the  stem  of  the  lerret  had  quite  refreshed 
her.  T.  Ilardy,  Trumpet-Major,  xxxiv. 

leshalom  (le-sha-lom'),  n.  [Heb.  (Yiddish, 
l’sho'lem) : le,  prep,  to,  unto,  + shalom,  lit. 
peace.]  A toast  among  the  Jews.  The  one 
who  treats  says  (in  Yiddish),  “lehayim.” 
The  reply  is,  “lesholem,”  “unto  peace,”  equiv- 
alent to  “your  welfare.”  Sometimes  both 
terms  are  used : as,  “lehayim  u-lesholem,”  “to 
your  life  and  peace.” 

lesion,  Trophic  lesion,  a morbid  change  due  to 
alteration  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  part,  which  causes  a 
disturbance  of  nutrition. 

Lesquerella  (les-ke-rel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Watson, 
1888),  named  in  honor  of  Leo  Lesquereux,  an 
American  botanist  of  Swiss  birth.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Brassicacese.  See  Vesi- 
caria  and  bladder-pod,  2. 
lessive  (le-sev'),'  n.  [F.  lessive,  < L.  lixiva,  lye.] 
An  adopted  French  name  for  lye : used  mainly 


Lethostole 

for  an  alkaline  lye  with  soap,  employed  in 
washing. 

lesson-piece  (les'n-pes),  n.  A piece  of  mate- 
rial on  which  to  practice  needlework.  A’.  E.  D. 
leste  (las'ta),  n.  [Pg.  leste,  east  wind:  I’  the, 
este,  east : see  east.]  The  dry,  hot,  and  dusty 
east  wind  of  the  Madeira  Islands  in  the  winter 
season. 

lestiwarite  (les-ti-wa'rit),  n.  [Lestiware, 
Finland,  + -Re2.]  In  petrog.,  a phanerocrystal- 
line  granular  syenite  composed  of  microperth- 
ite,  with  very  subordinate  amounts  of  pyroxene 
or  amphibole.  These  rocks  have  also  been  called  syen- 
ite-hapliteB,  and  are  associated  with  nephelite-syenite  in 
Norway  and  Finland.  Rosenbusch,  1896. 

Lestrigon  (les-tri'gon),  n. ; pi . Lestrigones  Qee- 
trig'6-nez).  [An  early  modern  E.  spelling  of 
*Lestrygon,  < L.  Lsestrygon,  Lestrygon,  < Gr. 

A aiorpvy&v,  pi. Aadcrrpt>y<5rec,alegendary  people.] 
In  Gr.  legend,  one  of  a race  of  cannibal  giants 
mentioned  in  Homer’s  Odyssey;  hence,  any 
inhuman  monster. 

Lestrigoniant  (les-tri-go'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [L. 

Lsestrygonius,  < Gr.  Aaiarpvy<iviog,(.  AatarpvydvF.g: 
see  ^Lestrigon.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lestrigones. 

II.  n.  Same  as  * Lestrigon. 

Lesueuria  (les-u-u'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Lesueur,  a 
French  naturalist.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lesueuridse.  Milne-Edwards. 
Lesueuridse  (les-u-u'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Les- 
ueuria + -idse.]  A family  of  lobate  etenopho- 
rans  having  the  lobes  and  the  lobe-windings  of 
the  vessels  rudimentary,  and  the  auricles  long 
and  ribbon-shaped.  It  contains  the  genus 
Lesueuria. 

let1,  V,  t. — To  let  draw  (naut.),  to  slack  away  the 
sheets  of  the  head-sails  when  tacking  ship,  so  as  to  let  the 
clues  travel  across  the  deck  ready  to  be  sheeted  down 
again  to  leeward  when  on  the  new  tack. — To  let  go  and 
haul  {naut.),  when  tacking  a square-rigged  vessel,  to  let 
go  the  fore- bowline  and  lee-I.ead  braces,  and  to  haul  around 
the  head-yards.—  To  let  go  by  the  run  {naut.).  Same 
as  to  let  run  (which  see,  under  nml).— To  let  go  under 
foot  {naut.),  to  let  go  (the  anchor)  so  that  it  drops  and  re- 
mains directly  beneath  the  hawse-pipe. — To  let  in.  (c) 
To  fit,  as  one  timber  or  plank  into  another. — To  let  into. 
(6)  To  pitch  into ; ‘ go  for.*  [Slang.]— To  let  Off.  (c)  To 
lease  in  portions;  let.  [Eng.]  {d)  In  cricket,  to  miss  a 
chance  of  catching  (a  batsman)  out. — To  let  (one)  down 
gently,  to  let  one  know  something  derogatory  to  himself 
(letting  him  down  to  a lower  plane  of  self-esteem)  with- 
out damaging  liis  self-respect ; spare.— To  let  one’s  self 
go,  to  abandon  self-restraint ; allow  imagination,  animal 
spirits,  or  emotion  full  course.  [Colloq.] 

He  fretted  under  the  severe  drudgery  of  copying  plaster 
casts,  and  yearned  “ to  let  himself  go  " in  a color  way,  . . . 
and  so,  ...  he  set  himself  to  painting  that  which  his 
fancy  dictated. 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke , Modem  French  Masters,  p.  133. 
let2,  n.  2.  In  lawn-tennis,  hand-tennis,  and  other 
games  played  with  a net,  a service-ball  which 
strikes  the  top  of  the  net  and  then  goes  into 
the  proper  court;  also,  any  unforeseen  or  ac- 
cidental hindrance  of  a like  nature  which  the 
umpire  may  on  appeal  so  designate. 

Let.,  Lett.  Abbreviations  of  Lettish. 
let-down  (let'doun),  n.  A blow  to  one’s 
self-esteem;  a ‘come-down’;  a circumstance 
calculated  to  let  one  down,  or  to  act  as  a 
drawback.  [Colloq.] 

Lethal  chamber,  a chamber  filled  with  noxious  gases  in 
which  animals  are  put  to  death  painlessly. — Lethal 
coefficient.  See  -kcoejfficient . 

lethality,  n.  2.  Mortality, 
lethalize  (le'thal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  lethaL 
ized,  ppr.  lethalising.  [ lethal  + -ize. J To  put 
to  death  by  placing  in  a lethal  chamber. 
Letharchus  (le-thar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
IgdeaOai,  Lavbdvuv,  escape  notice,  + apxAc,  rec- 
tum. The  anal  fin  is  wanting.]  A genus  of 
ophichthyoid  eels  found  in  rather  deep  water 
on  the  Florida  coast. 

letheomania  (le,''the-o-ma,ni-a),  n.  [Gr. 
forgetfulness,  4*  pasta,  madness.]  Addiction 
to  a narcotic  drug. 

lether2,  lethern.  Simplified  spellings  of 

leather,  leathern. 

lethiferal  (le-thif'e-ral),  a.  [L.  lethum,  prop. 
letum,  death,  4-  ferre,  bear,  4-  -al1.]  Death- 
bringing;  deadly;  fatal. 

A singular  loadstone  for  theologians,  also,  is  the  Beast 
of  the  Apocalypse,  whereof,  in  the  course  of  my  Btudies,  I 
have  noted  two  hundred  and  three  several  interpretations, 
each  lethiferal  to  all  the  rest. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  vii. 

lethomania,  n.  See  Metheomania. 

Lethostole  (le-thos 'to- If), n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mldeadai,  escape  notice,  4-dTo/l^,stole.]  Agenus 
of  atherinoid  fishes  found  in  fresh  waters  of 
Mexico. 


Lethotremus 

Lethotremus  (le-thot're-mus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ay6eo6ai,  escape  notice,  '+  rpijua,  aperture.]  A 


Lethotremus  muticus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cyclopteridse, 
found  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America. 

letificant  (le-tif ' i-kant),  a.  [L.  Isetificans 
{-ant-),  ppr.  of  Isettficare,  make  glad : see  letifi- 
cate.\  Tending  to  stimulate  or  make  cheer- 
ful : said  of  a medicine. 

let-off,  n.  3.  A festive  occasion ; a let-off  of 
youthful  spirits. — 4.  Part  of  a property  which 
is  leased  or  let  off.  [Eng.] — 5.  A failure  to 
utilize  some  manifest  advantage  in  a game ; 
for  example,  in  cricket,  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  a fielder  to  get  the  batsman  out  when  he 
has  the  opportunity.  N.  E.  D. 

Lett,  n.  2.  The  Lettish  language;  Lettie. 
See  Lettish. 

letten  (let'en),  p.  a.  Let;  rented;  leased. 
[Rare.] 

Lettenkohle  (let'en-ko"le),  re.  [G.,  < letten, 
loam,  + kohle,  coal.]  In  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Keuperin  the  Tiiassic  system  in  Germany. 
The  name,  though  usually  applied  to  the  formation  other- 
wise termed  the  Kohlenkeuper,  has  special  reference  to 
the  thin  seams  of  earthy  coal  which  this  formation  con- 
tains. 

letter3,  n.—  Before  the  letter  or  before  letters.  See 

proof  before  letter,  under  proof  — Chromatic  letter. 
Same  as  chromatic  type. — Letter  Of  absolution,  in 
eccles.  law,  a writing  whereby  formerly  an  abbot  dis- 
missed a monk  to  another  religious  order. — Letter  Of 
indication.  See  Vindication.— Letter  of  recall,  an  offi- 
cial notice  from  one  government  to  another,  that  an 
ambassador  or  other  diplomatic  representative  sent  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  has  been  recalled. — Letter  Of  recre- 
dential3,  an  official  communication  in  reply  to  a Metier 
of  recall  (which  see).  It  is  delivered  to  the  recalled 
representative  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredi- 
ted and  addressed  to  the  executive  of  the  representative’s 
country.— Letters  Of  safe-conduct,  in  law,  passports 
issued  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  citizens  of  a coun- 
try at  war  with  her,  whereby  the  bearers  and  their  mer- 
chandise were  free  from  molestation.  English  ambassadors 
can  now  issue  passports  having  equal  value. — Letters  of 
supplement.  See  supplement.—  Letters  requisitory. 
Same  as  letters  rogatory  (which  see).  [Rare.] —Night 
letter,  a telegraphic  message  of  50  words  or  less  sent  at 
a special  (low)  rate,  if  received  before  midnight,  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  morning  of  the  next  business  day. — To  affect 
the  letter!,  to  devote  oneself  to  alliteration. 

I will  something  a fed  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 

letter-ballot  (let'dr-baFot),  re.  See  *haUoO. 
letter-bound  (let'dr-bound),  a.  Bound  by 
the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  a law,  a text, 
etc. 

letter-card  (let'dr-kard),  re.  A card  (not  a 
postal  card)  which  can  be  closed,  stamped, 
and  sent  as  a letter. 

letter-bead,  n.  3.  A postage-stamp.  [Dialect, 
Eng.] 

letter-high  (let'6r-hi),  a.  In  printing,  descrip- 
tive of  an  engraving  in  relief,  properly 
mounted,  as  high  as  the  type  about  it. 
lettering,  re.  3.  Specifically,  in  bookbinding, 
the  act  or  process  of  affixing  the  alphabetical 
letters  to  the  notched  front  margin  of  an 
indexed  book ; also,  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  the  book  on  its  back, 
lettering-block  (let'  er-ing-blok),  re.  The 
stamp,  usually  of  engraved  brass,  which  con- 
tains the  letters  stamped  on  the  cover  of  a 
book. 

lettering-book  (let'er-ing-buk),  re.  A drafts- 
man’s, card-writer’s,  or  sign-painter’s  sample- 
book,  showing  styles  and  varieties  of  letters 
used  in  lettering  and  (sometimes)  also  the 
conventional  signs  used  in  map-making,  sur- 
veys, etc. 

lettering-pen  (let'er-ing-pen),  re.  A steel  or 
quill  pen  adapted  to  making  letters  for  signs 
or  on  cards  and  maps. 

lettering-templet  (let'er-ing-tem,/plet),  re.  A 
guide  used  in  making  letters  on  cards,  signs, 
or  maps  with  a pen  or  pencil.  It  is  marked 
with  the  letters  that  can  be  formed  with  each 
of  the  angles  in  which  the  guide  is  cut. 


Miner’s  Lettuce 
( Claytonia  perfolicita'). 
One  third  natural  size. 


lettering-triangle  (let'er-ing-trFang-gl),  n. 
A form  of  lettering-templet, 
lettiga  (le-te'ga),  re.  [It.  lettiga,  lettica,  < L. 
lectica,  a litter,  sedan : see  Utter,  re.]  A kind 
of  sedan-chair,  for  two  persons,  who  sit  facing 
each  other : carried  on  long  poles  by  two 
mules.  W.  Irving,  in  Life  and  Letters,  I.  114. 
Lettonian  (le-to'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  Same  as 
Lettish. 

lettuce,  re. — American  lettuce.  Same  as  wild  lettuce (b). 
— Arrow-leaved  lettuce,  Lactuca  say ittif  olia,  of  eastern 
North  America,  the  lanceolate-acuminate  stem-leaves  of 
which  are  sessile  with  a sagittate  clasping  base.—  Canada 
or  Canadian  lettuce.  Same  as  wild  lettuce  ( b ). — Canker- 
lettuce,  the  round-leaved  wintergreen,  Pyrola  rotundi- 
folia. — Florida  lettuce,  Lactuca  Floridana,  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  United  States,  with  blue  flowers  and 
lyrate-pinnatifld  leaves.  — Hairy  lettuce.  Same  as  red 
wood  Mettuce.—  Indian  lettuce,  (b)  Same  as  miner's 
Mettuce. — Liverwort-lettuce.  Same  as  canker -Met- 
tuce.—  Miner’s  lettuce,  Claytonia  perfoliata,  an  an- 
nual American  plant,  ranging  from  British  Columbia  to 
Mexico  and  now  established  at 
one  locality  in  Ohio.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  pair  of  large, 
connate  upper  leaves  forming  a 
cup  out  of  which  the  panicle 
rises.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians 
as  a salad  plant  and  has  long 
been  grown  in  England  for  this 
use.— Red  wood  lettuce,  Lac - 
tuca  hirsuta  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  United  States,  having 
reddish-yellow  flowers,  more  or 
less  hairy  stems,  and  sinuate  pin- 
natifid  leaves.  The  involucre  is 
often  red  or  purple. — Spanish 
lettuce.  Same  as  miner  s Met- 
tuce.— Tall  lettuce.  Same  as 
wild  lettuce  (6). — Tall  blue  let- 
tuce, Lactuca  spicata  of  eastern 
North  America,  a tall,  blue-flow- 
ered species  with  large,  deeply 
pinnatifld  or  lobed  leaves. — 
Western  lettuce,  Lactuca  Lu- 
doviciana,,  of  the  prairies  and 
plains  of  the  western  United 
States.  It  is  a biennial  plant 
with  spinulose-denticulate  leaves 
and  showy  yellow  heads,  the  rays 
reflexed. 

lettuce-shark  (let'is-shark),  re.  See  shark- 
moth. 

lettuce-water  (let'is-wa/'ter),  re.  A decoction 
of  crushed  lettuce-leaves, 
leubra,  re.  Same  as  Mubra. 

Leucaethiop,  re.  See  *Leucethiop. 
leucaethiopia,  re.  See  *leucethiojria. 
leucaethiopic,  a.  See  *leucethicpic. 
leucaniid  (lu-ka'ni-id),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A 
member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Leucan- 
iidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Leucaniidse. 

Leucascidae  (lu-kas'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leu- 
cascus  + -idee.']  A family  of  heterocoelous 
calcareous  sponges  having  the  flagellated 
chambers  branched  and  opening  into  the  ex- 
halant  canals  which  converge  toward  the 
oscula,  the  outer  ends  being  covered  over  by 
a dermal  poriferous  membrane,  and  the  skele- 
ton being  composed  of  irregular  radiate  spic- 
ules. It  includes  the  genus  Leucascus. 
Leucascus  (lu-kas'kus),  re.  [NL.  (Dendy,  1892), 
< Gr.  AevK&q,  white,  + aoicdg,  a bag.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Leucascidse. 
leucaurin  (lu-ka'rin),  re.  A colorless  com- 
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pound,  CH(C6H40H)3,  prepared  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  aurin  by  means  of  zinc  dust  and 
sodium  hydroxid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms 
and  is  readily  reconverted  into  aurin.  Also 
called  triphenyl olmethane. 
leucein  (lu'se-in),  re.  [Gr.  '/fvkAc,  white,  + -e- 
ire.]  One  of  a group  of  substances  related  to 
the  leucins,  but  differing  from  them  in  having 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less : they  are  possibly 
amido-acrylic  acids. 

Leucethiop  (lu-se'thi-op),  re.  [L.  Leucsethiopes, 
otherwise  Leucosethiopes,  and  Leucai  Aithiopcs, 
‘white  Et.hiops,’  < Gr.  Aevk6q,  white,  + AWi- 
oireq,  Ethiopians:  see  Ethiop.]  1.  One  of  a 
people  located  by  Pliny  south  of  the  Maurita- 
nian Getulians : identified  by  some  authors  as 
the  nanistic  people  of  the  northern  Sahara. — 
2.  [/.  c.]  An  albino  negro ; also,  more  gener- 
ally, an  albino. 

leucethiopia  (lu-se-thi-6'pi-a),  re.  [NL.  leu- 
csetliiopia,  < leucothiop,  re.,  2.]  Albinism  oc- 
curring in  negroes. 

leucethiopic  (lu-se-thi-6'pik),  a.  [ leucsethiop 
+ -ic.]  Characterized,  as  a negro,  by  leuce- 
thiopia or  albinism. 

leucic  (lu'sik),  a.  [Gr.  Aevnoq,  white,  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  leuein  or  leucic  acid.— Leucic 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  CH3(CH2)3CH(OH)COOH, 


leucocytiform 

prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  leuein.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  needles,  melts  at  73°  C.,  and  sublimes  at  100°  C. 
Also  called  2 -hexanolic  acid. 

leucinic  (lu-sin'ik),  a.  [ leuein  + -ic.]  Derived 
from  leuein as,  leucinic  acid, 
leucinosis  (lu-si-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < leuein  + 
-osis.J  Acute  yellow  atropliy  of  the  liver,  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  production  of 
leuein. 

leucite,  n.  1.  This  mineral  has  been  shown  by  C. 
Klein  (1903)  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  meteoric 
stone  which  fell  at  Schafstadt,  in  Saxony,  in  June,  1861. 
It  is  associated  with  anorthite  and  augite  in  a brown, 
glassy  ground-mass,  and  this  type  has  been  named  leu- 
cituranolite.  Leucite  probably  also  occurs  in  the  Pav- 
lovka  meteoric  stone  (1882). 

2.  A small  yellowish  body  found  in  the  cotyle- 
dons of  a germinating  plant  that  has  not  been 
exposed  to  sunlight. 

leucitis  (lu-si'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A.cvnAq,  white, 
+ -itis.]  Same  as  sclerotitis. 
leucitophyric  (lu,,si-to-fir'ik),  a.  [ leucite  + 
(por)phur(itic)  + -ic.]’  Noting  a porphyritic 
rock  whose  phenocrysts  are  leucite.  Dana, 
Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  77. 
leucituranolite  (liHsit-u-ran'o-lIt),  re.  [Gr. 
AevnAq,  white,  + -irr/q,  ' E.  - ite 2,  + ovpavdq, 
heaven,  + AlOog,  stone.]  A rock  type  repre- 
sented in  the  meteoric  stone  of  Schafstadt, 
Saxony  (1861).  S es*leucite,  1,  and  *meteorite. 
Leuckartia  (lu-kar'ti-a),  re.  [NL.,  named  after 
Prof.  Leuckart  of  Leipzig.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Lcuckartiidm.  Moniez,  1878. 
Leuckartiidse  (lu-kar-tl'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Leuckartia  + - idee. ] A family  of  dibothridiate 
cestoid  worms,  of  the  order  Pseudophyllidea, 
lacking  evident  bothria.  It  includes  the  genera 
Leuckartia  ami  Blah  char  della,  parasitic  in  fishes, 
leuco-agglutinin  (lm'ko-a-glo'ti-nin),  re.  An 
agglutinin  directed  against  the  leucocytes, 
leucobase  (lu'ko-bas),  re.  A colorless  base 
which  gives  a dye  on  oxidation  and  which  is 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  dye. 
leucoblastic  (Ifi-ko-blas'tik),  a.  Relating  to 
a leucoblast.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  23. 
leuco-body  (lu'ko-bod'i),  n.  Same  as  *leuco- 
compound. 

leucochalcite  (lu-ko-kal'sit),  re.  [Gr.  hvnoq, 
white,  + xa^s6q,  copper,  + -ite 2.]  A basie 
copper  arseniate  which  occurs  in  white  silky 
aeicular  crystals. 

leucochroi  (lu-kok'ro-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  pi.,  < Gr. 
A cvsdxpooq,  of  white  complexion,  <Af w6q,  white, 
+ xp6a,  color,  con  plexion.]  In  anthrop.,  per- 
sons of  a white  skin. 

In  this  essay  (“Geographical  Distribution  of  Mankind  ’*] 
Mr.  Dallas  proposes  Leucochroi , Mesochroi  and  .'ht.ho- 
chroi  as  substitutes  for  White,  Yellow  and  Black  respec- 
tively. Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  234,  note. 

leucochroic  (lu-ko-kro'ik),  a.  [As  leucochroi 
+ -ic.]  1.  In  anthrop..  having  a light-colored 

skin:  contrasted  with  *mesocliroic  and  setho- 
chroic  (‘black-colored’).— 2.  Abnormally  light 
in  color;  albinotic:  contrasted  with  melano- 
chroic. 

leucocidic  (lu-ko-sid'ik),  a.  [ leuco(cyte ) + L. 
-cida,  < csedere,  kill.  + -ic.]  Causing  the  de- 
struction of  leucocytes, 
leucocidin  (lu-ko-sid'in),  re.  [leucocid-ic  + 
-ire2.]  A bacterial  cytotoxin  which  causes  the 
destruction  of  leucocytes, 
leuco-compound  (lu-ko-kom 'pound),  re.  A 
colorless  organic  compound  formed  by  the  re- 
duction of  a dye  and  giving  the  dye  again  by 
oxidation. 

leucocratic  (lu-ko-krat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Aaxir, 
white,  + Kpareiv,  dominate,  -I-  -ic.]  In petrog., 
a term  proposed  by  Brogger  (1896)  to  designate 
igneous  rocks  characterized,  by  a preponder- 
ance of  light-colored  minerals,  or  rather  of 
minerals  that  are  normally  light-colored 
(chiefly  feldspar  and  feldspathic  minerals,  and 
quartz),  as  contrasted  with  those  (melano- 
cratid)  in  which  there  is  a preponderance  of 
dark-colored  minerals. 

leucocyclite  (lu-ko-sik'llt).  re.  [Gr.  Aevk6c, white, 
+ iivkAoc,  circle,  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  apophyl- 
lite.  See  *chromocyclite. 
leucocytal  (lu'ko-sl-tal),  a.  [ leucocyte  + -at1.] 
Same  as  leucocytic. 

leueocythemic,  leucocythsemic  (lu//ko-si-th§'- 

mik),  a.  Same  as  leucemic. 

Leucocytic  crystals.  See  * crystal . 
leucocytiform  (lu-ko-sit'i-f6rm),  a.  [ leucocyte 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  In  histol.,  shaped  like  a 
leucocyte,  as  the  cells  found  in  the  reticular 
tissue  -of  the  phagocytic  organs  of  the  GryL 
lidse  and  certain  Locustidse. 


leucocytolysis 

leucocytolysis  (lu"ko-  si-tol'i  - sis),  n.  [leu- 
cocyte + Gr.  Hvcn?,  dissolution.]  The  destruc- 
tion of  leucocytes  hy  specific  leucocytotoxins. 
leucocytolytic  (lu-ko-si-to-lit'ik),  a.  [leucocy- 
tolysis (-lyt-)  + -ic.)  Having  reference  to  the 
action  of  leucocytotoxins. 
leucocytopenia  (lu'ko-si-to-pe'ui-a), n.  [NL., 
< leucocyte  + Gr.  nevla,  poverty"]  Same  as 
^leucopenia. 

leucocytopenic  (lu'/ko-si-t5-pen'ik),  a.  [ 'leu- 
cocytopenia + -ic.)  In  paihol.,  of  or  relating 
to  a decreased  number  of  leucocytes,  or  color- 
less blood-corpuscles. 

leucocytosis,  n.  2.  The  number,  actual  or 
relative,  of  white  corpuscles  in  a given  speci- 
men of  blood,  an  excess  being  designated 
hyperleucocytosis,  and  a number  below  the 
normal  hypoleucocytosis  or  leucopenia. 

The  highest  leucocyte  count  observed  in  this  case  was 

22.000,  and  occurred  on  January  10;  the  average  had  been 

17.000,  and  at  present  the  leucocytosis  was  16,600. 

Med.  Record,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  159. 

leucocytotic  (lu/'-kq-si-tot'ik),  a.  [leucocytosis 
(-ot-)  + -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  leucocytosis, 
or  the  production  of  leucocytes, 
leucocyturia  (lu/'ko-si-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < leu- 
cocyte + Gr.  oipm,  urine.]  The  presence  of 
leucocytes  in  the  urine. 

leucoderivative  (lu//ko-de-riv'a-tiv),  n.  Same 

as  *leuco-compound. 

leucodermatous  (lu-ko-der'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
Hcwc  <5?,  white,  + deppa(r-),  skin,  + -oms.] 
Marked  by  deficient  pigment  in  the  skin, 
leucodrin  (lu'ko-drin),  n.  \Leucod(endrori)  + 
-in2.]  A colorless,  very  bitter,  levorotatory 
compound,  CjgHgoOg,  contained  in  the  leaves 
of  Protea  condnna  (Leucodendron  concinnum 
of  Robert  Brown).  It  crystallizes  in  prisms 
and  melts  at  212°  C. 

leucoencephalitis  (lu,,kq-en-sef-a-irtis),  «. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  /.evuoc,  white,  + kynetyakoi;,  brain, 
+ -if is.]  Same  as  * forage-poisoning . 
leucogallol  (lu-ko-gal'ol),  n.  [Gr.  He wc<5?,  white, 
+ E.  gallol.)  A colorless  compound,  CigHg- 
O12CI1 2-  2HsO,  prepared  by  the  action  of  chi  onn 
on  pyrogallol.  It  crystallizes  in  small  needles 
which  melt  at  104°  C. 

leucolinic  (lu-ko-lin'ik),  a.  [leucoline  + -jo.] 

Pertaining  to  leucoline  or  leucol Leucolinic 

acid,  a colorless  compound,  C9H9NO3,  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  quinoline  from  coal-tar  (leucoline).  It  crys- 
tallizes in  needles  which  melt  at  162°  C. 

leucolysin  (lu-kol'i-sin),  n.  [leucolys-is  + -in2.] 
A substance  that  produces  leucolysis. 
leucolysis  (lu-kol'i-sis),  n.  [leuco(cyte)  + Gr. 
Home,  dissolution.]  The  destruction  of  leuco- 
cytes by  means  of  specific  leucotoxins  or 
leucolysins — Venom  leucolysis,  the  destruction  of 
leucocytes  by  means  of  snake-poison. 

leucolytic  (lii-ko-lit'ik),  a.  [leucolysis  (-lyt-) 
+ -ic.j  Causing  the  destruction  of  leucocytes, 
leucomaine,  n — Toxic  leueomalne,  a leucomaine 

having  toxic  properties. 

leucomelanic  (lu-ko-me-lan'ik),  a.  Same  as 

leucomelanous. 

leucomyelitis  (lu"ko-mI-e-II'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Hewed?,  white,  + mieHd?,  marrow,  + - itis .] 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  confined 
wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  white  matter. 

Leucon  (lu'kon),  n.  [NL.  (Krijyer,  1846),  < 
Gr.  Hewed?,  white.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Leuconidse. — 2.  [i.  c.]  Any  sponge 
belonging  to  the  group  Leuconaria. 
leuconecrosis  (lu/'kq-ne-kro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Hewed?,  white,  + NL.  necrosis .]  A form  of 
dry  gangrene  in  which  the  dead  tissue  is 
white  instead  of  black. 

leuconic  (lu-kou'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white,  + 
-n-  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  sweet 
compound,  CgHgOg,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chlorin  or  nitric  acid  on  an  alkali  croconate. 
It  crystallizes,  with  1H20,  in  small  needles 
which  become  anhydrous  at  100°  C. 
Leuconidse  (lu-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Leu- 
con 4-  -idee.)  A family  of  curaaeean  crusta- 
ceans which  have  an  elongated  body  and  no 
telson.  It  contains  the  genera  Leucon,  Eudor- 
ella,  and  Eudorellopsis. 

leuconoid  (lu'ko-noid),  a.  [leucon  + -oid. ] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a leucon : as,  the 
leuconoid  type  of  canal  system  in  sponges. 
Contrasted  with  *syconoid. 

Leuconostoc  (lu-ko-nos'tok),  n.  [NL.  (Van 
Tieghem,  1878),  i Gr.  Hewei if,  white,  + E. 
nostoc .]  A genus  of  bacteria.  The  cells  are 
spherical  and  united  in  chains  which  are  inclosed  in  a 
slimy  envelop.  L.  mesenterioides  occurs  in  beet- juice 
and  syrups,  forming  gelatinous  masses. 


leuconuclein  (lu-k6-nu'kle-in),  n.  [Gr.  Hewed?, 
white,  + NL.  nucleus  + -f/i2.]  A decomposi- 
tion-product of  nucleohiston. 
leuconychia  (lu-ko-nik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Hewed?,  white,  + ivvt;  (bvv%-),  nail.]  The  con- 
dition of  having  white  lines  or  patches  be- 
neath the  nails. 

leucopenia  (lu-ko-pe'ni-a),  n.  [leuco(cyte)  + 
Gr.  mvia,  poverty.]  A diminution  in  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
Also  called  hypoleucocytosis. 

The  leucopenia  is  of  diagnostic  value,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, in  whom  most  febiile  affections  produce  a leucocy- 
tosis. More  data  are  needed  to  determine  the  priority  of 
appearance  of  a “positive"  serum  reaction  or  a leucope- 
nia. Med.  Record,  July  11,  1903,  p.  66. 

leucopenic  (lu-ko-pen'ik),  a.  [leucopenia  + 
- ic .]  Relating  to  or  characterized  hy  leucope- 
nia or  paucity  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood. 

leucophanite  (lu-kof'a-mt),  n.  [leucophane  + 
-tie2.]  Same  as  leucophane. 
leucophlegmasia  (lu//kq-fleg-ma'si-a),  n.  [NL., 
prop,  leucophlegmatia : see  leucophlegmacy .] 
Same  as  leucophlegmacy. 
leucophcenicite  (lu-kq-fen 'i-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
Hewed?,  white,  + <poivi f (<poiv/.tc-),  purple,  + 
-ife2.]  A basic  orthosilicate  of  manganese 
chiefly,  also  zinc  and  calcium,  related  to 
humite  in  formula.  It  occurs  in  crystalline 
masses  of  a raspberry-red  color  at  Franklin 
Furnace,  New  Jersey. 

leucophyllous  (lu-kq-fil'us),  a.  [Gr.  HewedquHHo ?, 
white-leaved  (<  Hewed ?,  white,  + tfivXAov,  leaf), 
+ -ous.]  In  hot.,  having  white  leaves, 
leucophyre  (lu'ko-fir),  n.  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white, 
+ (por)phyr(y).)  In  petrog.,  a name  given 
by  Giimbel  (1874)  to  certain  light-colored 
altered  diabases,  with  saussuritized  feldspars, 
pale-green  augite,  and  much  chlorite.  The 
name  having  fallen  into  disuse  it  has  been  proposed  in 
the  quantitative  system  of  classification  of  igneous  rocks 
(1902)  to  apply  it,  in  the  classification  for  field  use,  to  any 
light-colored  porphyry,  in  distinction  to  a dark-colored 
porphyry  ( melaphyre ). 

leucorrhagia  (lu-ko-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Hewed?,  white,  + -payuz,  < byyvvvcu,  break.]  Pro- 
fuse leucorrhea. 

leucoryx  (lu'ko-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Hewed?, 
white,  + dpuf,  an  antelope.]  The  specific 
name  of  the  saher-horued  antelope,  Oryx  leu- 
coryx, adopted  as  a common  name, 
leucosin  (lu’ko-Sin),  ».  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white,  + 
-ose  + -in2.]  An  albuminous  substance  found 
in  various  cereals. 

leucosism  (lo'ko-sizm),  n.  [Gr.  Hewcaeri?,  a 
whitening,  a wtite  spot,  < Heweow,  whiten,  < 
Hewed?,  white.]  The  presence  of  white  color- 
ing in  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  which 
the  normal  coloring  is  not  white ; partial  al- 
binism. 

Leucosolenia  (lu//ko-so-le'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Hewed?, 
white,  + calyv, 
pipe.]  The 
typical  genus 
of  the  family 
Leucosoleniidse. 

Bow  erbank, 

1862. 

Leucosolenii- 

dse  (lu-ko-so- 
le-nl'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < 

Leucosolenia  4- 
-idee.)  A fam- 
ily of  homococl- 
ous, calcareous 
sponges  hav- 
ing an  erect 
form,  with 
monaxon  spic- 
ules always  present,  the  triradiate,  if  present, 
alate,  the  collar-cells  with  an  apical  nucleus, 
and  the  larva  an  amphiblastula.  It  contains 
the.  genera  Leucosolenia  and  Ascyssa. 
leucosphenite  (lu-ko-sfen'it),  n.  [Gr.  Hewed?, 
white,  + atyryv,  wedge,  + -ife2.]  A titano- 
silicate  of  barium  and  sodium,  which  occurs 
in  wedge-shaped  monoclinic  crystals,  white 
to  grayish  blue  in  color,  with  vitreous  to 
pearly  luster : obtained  from  southern  Green- 
land. 

leucosphere  (lu'ko-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white, 
+ atj>aipa,  sphere.]  A name  coined  hy  Lock- 
yer  for  the  inner  portion  of  the  sun’s  corona : 
so  called  because  of  its  whiteness,  in  contrast 
with  the  scarlet  chromosphere. 


level-constant 

leucospheric  (lii-kq-sfer'ik'i,  a.  [leucosphere 
+ -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  leucosphere. 
leucotephrite  (lu-ko-tef'rit),  n.  [teucite  + 
tephrite.)  Same  as  leucite-tephrite.  See  teph- 
rite.  Nature,  March  24,  1904,  p.  492. 
leucotin  (lu'ko-tin),  n.  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white,  + 
E.  coto  + -ire2.]  In  chem.,  a crystalline  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  extract  of  paracoto  bark.  See  Coto  bark. 
leucotoxic  (lu-ko-tok'sik),  a.  [leucotox-in  + 
-ic.)  Same  as  Meucolytic. 
leucotoxin  (lu-ko-tok'sin),  «.  [Gr.  Hewed?, 
white,  + E.  ( cyto)toxin .]  A eytotoxin  spe- 
cifically directed  against  leucocytes, 
leucotrichia  (lu-ko-trik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Hewed?,  white,  + dptl;  (Tpi'x-),  hair.]  Marked 
diminution  or  absence  of  pigment  in  the  hair, 
leucoturic  (lu-ko-tu'rik),  a.  [Gr.  Hewed?,  white, 
+ (?)  L.  tus  ( tur -),  incense,  + -ic.)  Noting 
an  acid,  a colorless  crystalline  compound, 
CgHeOeNj,!  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  para- 
banic  acid  in  acid  solution, 
leukemia,  leukaemia  (lu-ke'mi-a),  n.  Same 
as  leucemia. 

leukopenia,  n.  Same  as  *leucopenia. 
Leuresthes  (lu-res'thez),  n.  [NL.,  said  to 
allude  to  the  toothless  jaws,  irreg.  < Gr. 
Henpd?,  smooth,  + eoOieiv,  eat.]  A genus  of 
atherinoid  fishes  found  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Leuroglossus  (lu-ro-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Hetipd?,  smooth,  + y'/Loca,  tongue.]  A genus 


Creeping-  colony  of  Leucosolenia  -van'- 
abilis.  H.,  with  numerous  erect,  and  for 
the  most  part  simple,  oscular  tubes,  aris- 
ing from  a basal  creeping  stolon.  About 
four  times  natural  size.  (From  Lankester’s 
“ Zoology.”) 


Leuroglossus  stilbius. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

of  fishes  of  the  family  Argentinidee,  found  in 
rather  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  California, 
leva  (la'va),  m.  [Buig.]  A current  silver  coin 
of  Bulgaria,  of  the  value  of  20  cents.  One 
hundred  stotinki  equal  one  leva, 
levancy  (lev'an-si),  n.  [See  levanO.)  The 
act  or  state  of  risingup.  See  levant  and  couchant, 
t under  couchant. 

It  may  be  measured,  like  a manorial  right,  by  levancy 
and  couchancy,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a fixed  number  of 
animals.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  168. 

levant2,  n.  4.  In  leather-manuf.,  artificial  blood 
used  instead  of  real  blood  for  obtaining  a per- 
fect black.  Mod.  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  109. 
Levantine  stage.  See  *stage. 

levator,  n — Levatores  capitis,  in  entom.,  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  head.  There  are  two  pairs : one 
arises  from  the  middle  of  the  pronotuin,  diverges,  and  is 
inserted  on  the  anterior  upper  margin  of  the  occipital 
foramen ; the  other  arises  from  the  prophragma  and  is 
inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen.  This  applies  to  the  European  May- 
beetle,  Melulontha  vulgaris,  and  doubtless  to  many  other 
Coleoptera. 

levee1,  n.  3.  In  irrigation,  one  of  the  small 
continuous  ridges  of  earth  surrounding  the 
fields,  or  compartments,  of  land  that  is  to  he 
irrigated.  The  levees  are  usually  from  three  to  five  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a foot  or  more  in  height,  being 
broad  and  low,  so  that  wheeled  agricultural  implements 
can  pass  over  them  without  injury. 
levee-check(le-ve'chek),?i.  Sameas*cAecfcl,20. 
level1,  n.  1.  (6)  The  correction  for  level  of 
an  astronomical  instrument;  the  deviation  of 
its  axis  from  exact  horizontality.  Science, 
Jan.  4, 1901,  p.,13. — 4.  (6)  In  landscape-garden- 
ing, one  of  the  horizontal  surfaces  in  which  an- 
irregular  piece  of  land  may  be  arranged.  By 
the  use  of  different  levels  the  designer  may 
place  various  features  of  his  design  above  or 
below  the  eye — Level  of  no  strain,  a neutral  sur- 
face, within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  strains 
due  to  temperature  and  the  action  of  gravity  neutralize 
each  other.— Piezometrio  level,  the  relative  level  or 
altitude  of  two  layers  of  air  measured  in  standard  baro- 
metric pressures,  as  distinguished  from  orometric  levels, 
which  are  measured  in  linear  units;  or  thermometric 
levels,  which  are  measured  in  temperature  units ; or 
pycnometric  levels,  which  are  measured  in  density  units. 
level1,  V.  t — To  level  out  ( naut .),  to  continue  a hori- 
zontal line  from  a given  base  or  point 
levelage  (lcv'el-aj),  n.  [ level 1 + -age.)  In 
mining,  leveling. 

level-constant  (lev'el-kon//stant),  n.  The  de- 
viation from  exact  horizontality  of  the  axis  of 
an  astronomical  instrument.  It  should  be 
sensibly  constant  if  the  instrument  is  well 
made  and  firmly  mounted.  Science,  Jan.  4, 
1901,  p.  13. 


level-course 

level-course  (lev'el-kors),  a.  In  mining,  in  which  the  necessary  force  is  obtained  by  the 
the  direction  of  the  strike;  at  right  angles  to  use  of  levers. 

the  line  of  dip  or  rise.  leviathanic  (le-vi-a-than'ik),  a.  Like  alevia- 

leveler,  n.  3.  [cap.]  (b)  One  of  a secret  so-  than;  vast  or  monstrous, 
ciety  of  rebels  in  Ireland  in  the  latter  half  of  levir  (le'ver),  n.  [L.  levir,  brother-in-law.]  A 
the  eighteenth  century:  named  from  their  brother-in-law;  a male  relative  of  a man  who, 
principles  and  the  leveling  of  park  palings  after  the  latter’s  death,  has  the  right,  and  the 
and  walls,  practised  by  them. — 6.  In  currying,  duty,  to  marry  his  widow, 
a composition  used  to  eradicate  the  grease  be-  levirate,  n.  II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thelevi- 
fore  leather  is  dyed.  Mod.  Amer.  Tanning,  rate  : as,  levirate  marriage  ; levirate  law. 
p.  151. — 7.  In  golf,  a hole  of  such  length  that  Levit.  An  abbreviation  of  Leviticus. 
no  player  can  reach  the  gTeen  in  one  stroke  levitant  (lev'i-tant),  n.  [ levit-ate  + -ant.]  One 
and  any  player  can  reach  it  in  two  strokes. — who  exhibits  or  professes  to  exhibit  the  spiri- 
8.  A person  who  uses  an  engineer’s  level ; a tualistic  phenomena  of  levitation, 
member  of  an  engineering  or  surveying  party,  levitative  (lev'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [ levitate  + -ive.] 
level-error  (lev'el-er'7or),  n.  In  work  with  Having  the  power  of  using  or  causing  other 
astronomical  and  geodetic  instruments,  the  things  to  rise  in  the  air;  having  the  alleged 
small  error  in  a quantitative  observation  made  power  of  levitation. 

with  a transit  instrument  due  to  the  fact  that  Leviticism  (le-vit'i-sizm),  n.  [Levitic  + -ism.] 

the  horizontal  axis  is  not  truly  level.  Same  as  Levitism.  _ _ ...j. ... ^ j 

level-free  (lev'el-fre),  a.  In  mining,  drained  f (le"vl-,_kam~  lexicalic  (lek-si-kal'ik),  a.  Same  as 

by  a water-level.  ien  n.  boo  camp  nene,  J.  G.  P.  Marsh  Lect  Kni»  Lath*  14.1 

leveling,  n.-Geodetic  leveling,  the  method  ol  de-  levo-compound,  lffiVG-COinpound  flS' vo-kom ^ ul  t 
termining  the  difference  of  level  orelevation  between  two  pound),  n.  In  client.,  that  isomeric  form  of  a le?1C0&:  sw-i'iimit,™ 


libational 

lot,  + apxeiv,  rule.]  One  of  a board  of  six 
officers  at  Athens  who  attended  to  the  regis- 
tration of  citizens,  assigned  the  young  men 
to  their  place  on  the  list  of  the  deme,  and 
were  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pnyx, 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  those  who  were 
not  citizens.  They  were  assisted  by  thirty 
armed  officers.  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  VIII. 
107.  ’ 

lexic  (lek'sik),  a.  [Gr.  /I cfucdf,  of  or  for  words, 
< Arjif,  a saying,  speech,  phrase,  word,  a par- 
ticular word,  < Myeiv,  say,  speak:  see  lexicon, 
etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  words,  as  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a language ; consisting  of  words ; 
lexical. 

Primitive  languages  are  essentially  structural  or  mor- 
phologic, only  incidentally  lexic.  . . . With  the  attain- 
ment of  writing,  the  function  of  linguistic  association 
largely  disappears,  and  speech  becomes  essentially  lexic, 
only  incidentally  morphologic. 

Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  832. 

lexical. 


In  chem. 

distant  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  observing  at  one  substance  which  produces  left-handed  rotation 
point  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  other  of  the  nlane  of  nolnrization  of  licrbt 
and  calculating  therefrom  the  vertical  lineal  distance  of  1 pw.o,,Fll  l. ' 1 ^Va  ‘ „ a 

one  point  above  the  other  after  correcting  for  refraction  lcBVOgyTal  (le-VO-Jl  ral),  a.  Sam© 

and  for  curvature  of  the  earth.  as  levogyrate. 

leveling-machine  (lev'el-ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In  levolactic,  lsevolactic  (le-vo-lak'tik),  a.  [L. 
shoe-manuf.,  a machine  for  pressing  down  the  lasvus,  left,  + E.  lactic.]  Noting  an  acid,  the 
sole  of  a shoe  while  on  the  last,  to  give  the  variety  of  lactic  acid  which  rotates  the  plane  of  [ey2  , 
shoe  its  correct  form.  Some  machines  employ  a ^ Pay  of  polarized  light  to  the  left, 
roll  that  passes  over  the  sole  of  the  shoe  under  heavy  leVOraCemate,  lseVOraCemate  (le"v6-ras'e- 
dlrect  pressure  iS  Used-  Al8°  called  mat  >>  »•  [L.  tens,  left,  + E.  racema  + -aid .'] 
leveling-stand  (lev'el-ing-stand),  n.  All  in  Ajialt  of  levotartaric  acid, 
strument  for  supporting  glass  plates  or  vessels  leyorotatlon,  laevorotation  (lo  vo-ro -ta  - 
s e shon),  n.  [L.  Isevus,  left,  + E.  rotation.] 


in  a horizontal  position, 
level-line  (lev'el-lin),  n.  In  naval  arch.,  the 
curved  line  cut  by  a horizontal  plane  on  the 
surface  of  the  hull.  A series  of  such  lines 
cut  by  equidistant  horizontal  water-planes  is 
used  to  define  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the 
half  breadth  plan  of  the  sheer-draft, 
called  water-line. 


The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  toward  the  left. 

A minute  difference  in  the  Isevorotation  of  two  fractions 
seems  insufficient  evidence  for  the  assumption  that 
aromadendral  exists  in  the  oil  of  E.  corymbosa. 

Nature , April  2,  1903,  p.  525. 

Also  levosin,  lsevosin  (lev'o-sin),  n.  [?  L.  leevis, 
smooth,  + -ose  + -in2.]  A colorless  amor- 


levelman  (lev'el-man),  n.  Same  as  *leveler,  8.  phous  compound,  (CeHioOg.H20)4,  obtained 
level-point  (lev'el-point),  n.  1.  Any  fixed  point,  from  grain.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  110°  C., 
as  a bench-mark,  stake,  point  of  rock,  or  point  ;l  nd  melts  at  about  160°  C. 
on  any  permanent  material  or  structure,  levotartaric,  laevotartaric  (le//vo-tar-tar'ik), 
whose  elevation  above  a given  datum,  as  the*  a.  [L.  Isevus,  left,  + E.  tartaric.]  Noting  an 
sea-level,  is  determined  and  referred  to  in  acid,  a form  of  tartaric  acid  which  turns  the 
comparisons  of  elevations. — 2.  One  of  two  or  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left, 
more  points  having  the  same  elevation  above  levotartrate,  lasvotartrate  (le-vo-tar'trat), 
sea-level.  n.  \lievotart{a)r(ic)  + -a A1.]  A salt  of  lfevo- 

level-stone  (lev'el-ston),  n.  In  mining,  one  of  tartaric  acid. 

the  stones  on  the  surface  marking  the  direc-  levulan,  lsevulan  (lev'u-lan),  n.  [tevul(osc) 
tion  of  levels  underground.  + -an.]  A colorless,  amorphous,  levorotatory 

lever1,  n.—  Change-speed  lever.  See  -kchange-  carbohydrate,  C6H10O6,  found  in  beet-sugar 
speed.--  Compensatlng-lever,  a beam  or  lever  with  molasses.  It  is  quantitatively  converted  into 
equal  or  unequal  arms,  used  to  obtain  a mean  effect  of  lfiViilose  bv  bnilino-  with  dilute  acids  and 
two  equal  or  unequal  efforts.  In  the  locomotive  the  1Ute  aCIClS’  and 

weight  of  the  frame  is  applied  at  the  fulcrum  of  such  a meAts  aoout  ZDU 

lever,  and  the  ends  of  the  lever  are  attached  to  the  levulosan,  laevulosan  (lev-u-16'san),  n.  I lev- 

Rnrintrs  wnip.h  transmit  t.n*»  lnafi  on  oanh  tbo  a vlo_  •,  i * L 


_ Anabbreviation  (a)  of  lexicographer  ; 
(6)  of  lexicography. 

lexicografer,  lexicografy.  Amended  spel- 
lings of  lexicographer,  lexicography. 

lexigraphically  (lek-si-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
such  a manner  that  each  character  represents 
a word. 

_ . Ley  in  this  spelling  (see  leal ) is  used  specifi- 
cally of  a plantation  of  grasses  or  other  plants  grown  for 
their  herbage  (clovers,  etc.),  to  serve  either  as  meadow  or 
as  pasture.  Leys  are  planned  for  one  or  a few  years  or 
for  permanency,  their  composition  being  governed  ac- 
cordingly. [Great  Britain.] 

The  extended  duration  of  the  ley  justifies  the  addition 
of  timothy  and  an  increase  of  cocksfoot. 

M.  H.  Sutton,  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures, 

[p.  125. 

Leyden’s  crystals.  Sam©  as  Charcot’s  crys- 
tals (which  see,  under  crystal). 

L.  F.  P.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

L.  G.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Life  Guards ; (b) 
of  Low  German  (often  LG.). 

L.  Gr.  An  abbreviation  of  Late  Greek  (often 
LGr.). 

An  abbreviation  of  Lord  High  Ad- 


An  abbreviation  of  Lord  High  Chan- 


springs  which  transmit  the  load  on  each  to  the  axle- 
bearing.  Any  unequal  reaction  of  the  track  is  followed 
by  a descent  of  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  and 
hence  the  load  on  each  spring  is  always  the  same,  no 
matter  how  the  track-surface  varies.  This  compensating- 
lever  is  usually  called  the  equalizing-lever , and  it  not 
only  mitigates  shocks  by  dividing  them  between  the 
two  springs  but  also  delivers  to  each  wheel  its  share 
of  the  weight  for  adhesion,  and  slipping  is  lessened. 

The  whiffletree  of  a two-horse  wagon  is  a compensating- 
lever.  The  arms  may  be  unequal,  if  the  loads  are  unequal. 

— Dead  lever.  See  live  lever,  under  live2. — Equalizing- 
lever.  See  compensating-klever. — Locking-lever,  a T.purrician 
lever  connected  with  the  faller  of  a spinning-mule,  wioj.au 
which  locks  the  faller  in  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winding  of  the  yam  on  the  cop  or  bobbin. — Mendoza 
lever,  a hinged  lever  on  a cotton-spinning  mule  con- 
nected with  the  backing-off  motion  of  the  spindle-car- 
riage.— Optical  lever,  a device  for  the  measurement  of 
angles  by  means  of  a beam  of  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror,  the  amount  of  deflection  being  shown  on  a scale 
over  which  the  light  travels.  Such  a lever  is  used  in  the 
tangent  galvanometer. 

lever-fly  (lev'er-fli),  n . A machine  for  punch- 
ing or  shearing  metal  plates,  in  which  a con- 


ulose  + -an."]  A colorless  syrup,  Cg  H10O.. 
prepared  by  rapidly  heating  cane-sugar  at 
160°  C.  It  is  optically  inactive,  and  is  con- 
verted into  levulose  by  boiling  with  water, 
levulosuria,  lsevulosuria  (lev//u-16-su,ri-ii),  n. 
[levulose  + Gr.  ovpov,  urine.]  ’ Presence  of 
levulose  iu  the  urine  when  voided. 


L.  H.  A. 

miral. 

L.  H.  C. 

cellor. 

lhiamba  (le-am'ba),  n.  [Native  African  name.] 
Indian  hemp,  Cannabis  Indica.  See  bhang, 
*dagga,  Cannabis  and  hashish. 

The  imported  gin  keeps  the  African  . . . from  his 
worse  intoxicant,  lhiamba  (Cannabis  Indica). 

Mary  Kingsley,  West  African  Studies,  p.  667 

L.  H.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer. 

L.  I.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Light  Infantry ; 
(b)  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction ; (c)  of  Long 
Island. 

liana,  n.  In  phytogeog.,  a liana  is  a plant  which  roots 
in  the  ground  and,  by  means  of  long  stems  with  long  in- 
ternodes and  the  assistance  of  various  devices,  climbs 
over  other  plants  and,  more  rarely,  over  rocks.  The  name 
was  formerly  given  only  to  woody  plants;  but  its  use 
has  been  broadened  to  include  herbaceous  annuals  and 
perennials,  thus  becoming  synonymous  with  climber, 
'kleaf -climber,  ★ root-climber,  k scrambler,  2, 


See  kleaf -climber,  kroot-climber,  kscrambler,  2,  twiner 
n . . ,,  x r.  , ..  n ^ (6),  and  phrases  under  ktendril-climber. 

1!^®(l6V  n ■ [U>Vyne  + 'lte Same  Wangle,  n.  Same  as  Meeangle. 

UiS  tevifiic. 


(lu-is'i-an),  a.  Noting  the  oldest  Wiassian  (U-as  i-an),  n 

•—  ■"  • --  --  (.),jS(ln  + -tan.]  In  geoh,  a term  applied  by  d’Or- 


[F.  liassien : as  Lias 

rocks  in  Great  Britain:  so  named  by  Murchison  ~lan-l  a 1jerm  applied  1 

from  the  island  of  Lewis  where  they  are  ex-  a . l^epeh.geoleg1818  to  the  mid- 

posed.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gneisses  _ . d[Ylslon  °f  the  Lias  in  France, 
similar  to  the  Laurentian  types  of  North  Liassic,  a.—  Upper  Liassic  clay,  the  upper  member 

cwisian  *nrn„n  °f  the.  whic!l  «*  the  low 


stantly  running  fly-wheel  is  temporarily  lewisite  (hi'is-It), 


America.  See  Lewisian  *group. 

These  lines  of  movement  traverse  the  Lewisian  plateau 
in  various  directions,  producing  planes  of  disruption, 
molecular  rearrangement  of  the  minerals  and  the  de- 
velopment of  foliation. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  617. 


n. 


connected  to  the  punch  or  shear  by  moving  a 
lever;  a power-punch. 

lever-motion  (lev'er-m6'/shqn),  n.  A motion 
transmitted  by  one  or  more  levers;  amotion 
taken  from  a moving  lever, 
leverrierite  (le-ver'i-er-It),  n.  [Named  for 
Le  Verrier,  a French  mining  engineer.]  A lewisson  (lu'i-sou),  n.  Same  as  lewis,  1. 


lowest  division  of  the 

J urassic. 

With  the  aid  of  other  shallow  wells  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Limestone,  this  rock  is  shown  to  have  a decided  dip  to  the 
west  down  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  as  though  it  had 
settled  down  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Upper  Liassic 
Clay.  Nature,  Nov.  27,  1902,  p.  95. 

Pr°fessor  lib.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  librarian;  ( c ) of 


W.  J.  Lewis  of  Cambridge.]  A titano-anti-  library;  (<l)  of  the  Latin  libra,  pound, 
monate  of  calcium  occurring  in  minute  yellow  libaniferOUS  (lib-a-nif'e-rus),  a.  [LL.  libanus, 
mr-°W?  octahedrons : found  in  the  gravels  frankincense,  + -for,  < ferre,  bear,  + -ous.] 
of  Tripuhy,  Mmas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Same  as  libanotophorons. 

Lewis  s counter-gambit.  See  * counter-gam - libanophorous  (lib-a-nof'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  ?J,3a- 

voc,  frankincense,  ’+  -cfiopog,  < <j>epew,  bear,  + 

-OKS.] 


bit. 


hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  allied  to  kao-  lex,  n.  2.  In  mimis.,  the  money  standard  fixed  Hbate 


Same  as  libanotophorons. 

linite:  it  occurs  at  several  localities  in  France,  by  imperial  or  other  constituted  authority.  ±1UclLC’  ' *'  To  take  a di ink. 
lever-scales  (lev'er-skalz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  d.  C.  Hazlitt. 

steelyard 2.  Lexell’s  circle.  See  *circle.  libational  (li-ba'shon-al),  a.  [libation  + -afl.] 

lever-snears  (lev  er-sherz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  lexiarchus  (lek-si-ar'kus),  n. ; pi.  lexiarchi  Pertaining  to  libations ; of  the  nature  of  a 
Hand-  or  power-shears,  for  cutting  metal,  in  (-ki).  [Gr.  Xyi-iapxoSj  < assignment  by  libation. 


[Slang.] 

Gents,  this  is  shorely  the  sociablest  crowd  I’ve  crossed 
up  with  as  yet.  Let’s  libate!  A.  11.  Lewis,  Sunset  Trail,  xi. 


libation-table 

libation-table  (li-ba'shon-ta/bl), 
liar  form  of  altar  con- 
nected with  the  tree-and- 
pillar  cult  of  Mycenaean 
civilization.  It  has  four 
legs  surrounding  a sacred 
pillar  or  baetylus. 
libel,  n.  7.  In  law,  a peti- 
tion for  a decree  in  di- 


A pecu- 


vorce — Mutation  of  libel, 

in  admiralty  and  eccles.  law , 
an  amendment  allowed  which 
changes  the  substance  of  a 
libel,  so  that  a new  cause  of 
action  is  introduced,  or  another 
remedy  demanded. 

libelee,  libellee  (II  - be  - 

le'),  n.  In  law,  the  de- 
fendant in  actions  or  suits 
in  which  the  complaint  or 
first  pleading  is  libel. 

See  libel,  2. 

libella,  ».  5.  A Roman  brass  coin,  the  as 
diminished  weight. 

Libellatic  (11-be-lat'ik),  n.  [L.  libellatici,  pi., 
< L.  libellus,  a paper,  a certificate : see  libel.'] 
One  of  the  class  of  Christian  apostates  who, 


lie-days 

librational  (ll-bra'shon-al),  a.  [ libration  + lichenivorous  (li-ke-niv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  lichen, 
-a(i.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a libra-  lichen,  + vorare,  eat,  4-  -ous.]  Feeding  on 
tion ; in  astron.,  pertaining  to  the  librations  lichens,  as  reindeer. 

of  the  moon  or  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  lichenize  (ll'ken-Iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  lichen- 
Venus.  ized,  ppr.  lichenizing.  [lichen  + -ize.]  To 

libroplast  (li'bro-plast),  n.  [L.  liber,  free,  + cover  with  lichens. 

Gr.  tt?mot6s,  formed.]  A stabiloplast  which  licbenologic  (li"ken-o-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as 
lies  free  from  the  chromatophore  along  the  lichenological. 

middle  line  of  some  diatom  cells.  Lichenopora  (ll-ke-nop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (De- 

Libyo-Teutonic  (lib,/io-til-ton'ik),  a,  Libyan  frauce),  < Gr.  Aeixfiv,  liclieii,  -1-  nopot;,  pore.] 
as  related  (in  theory)  to  Teutonic  peoples:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lichenoporidse. 
applied  to  the  blond  type  of  man  in  Morocco  Lichenoporid®  (lUke-no-por'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 
and  Algiers  in  its  supposed  physical  rela-  < Lichenopora  + -idee.]  A family  of  cyelosto- 
tionship  with  the  blond  Teutonic  type  of  north-  matous  ectoproctous  polyzoans.  The  zoarium  is 


Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 


Libation-table. 

(From  “Journal  of  Hel- 
lenic Studies,”  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Council.) 


ern  Europe. 

p.  106. 

licarene  (lik'a-ren),  n.  A colorless  cyclic,  op- 
tically active  hydrocarbon,  C]qHi6>  prepared 
by  the  dehydration  of  licareol.  It  is  a limonene. 
licareol  (li-kar'i-ol),  n.  Same  as  *linalool. 

Gf  Licea  (li'se-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schrader,  1797), 
< L.  licium,  thrum,  thread.]  A genus  of 
slime-molds  which  have  sessile  sporangia 
containing  brownish  or  reddish  spores  and 
no  capillitium.  Nine  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 


during  the  Deciari  and  Valerian  persecutions,  T ,„‘  rxrr  , T . 

secured  from  the  magistrates  by  bribery  a Liceacea  (li-se-a  se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Licea  + 

fulao  ncri  i Tumi  1a  nihpllns)  ipsti  f virur  th  at,  thev  ~aCCcC.\ 


family  of  slime-molds  named  from 
the  genus  Licea. 


requirement  of  sacrificing  to  ^jcens6i  R (/)  Naut.,  a certificate  issued  to  a Lichnophorid®  (lik-no-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

- - 1 eb  ri  r*  him  +A  Vwl  Alluliftod  fm'  t . 1 * i ■ - , -1  * , u .1  ' n 


merchant-marine  officer  showing  him  to  be  qualified  for 
the  position  named  on  the  paper ; also,  a certificate  issued 
to  a vessel  testifying  that  it  has  been  inspected  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  pronounced  seaworthy  in  hull,  boil- 
ers, machinery,  and  equipment.— License  system,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  laws  governing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sale  of  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  bev- 


false  certificate  (libellus)  testifying  that  they 
had  satisfied  the 
the  heathen  gods. 

liberal.  I.  a — Liberal-Republican  party.  See 

Republican.— Liberal  science.  See  science. 

II.  n.  3.  One  who  holds  liberal  views  in 
theology.  [IT.  S.] 

In  Boston  a minister  is  called  a liberal  when  he  rejects 
the  Andover  creed,  and,  perhaps,  the  Apostles'  creed. 

The  Beacon  (Boston),  Jan.  8,  1887.  N.  E.  D. 

liberal-legal  (lib"  e-ral-le'gal),  a.  Noting  a 

stage  of  civilization  marked  by  freedom  of  ...  ...  . 

thought  and  criticism,  liberty  of  personal 

action,  freedom  of  contract,  and  the  estab-  " " 

lishment  of  constitutional  law  and  govern- 
ment. Compare  * religious-military . Giddings, 

Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  309. 

liberative  (lib'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [ liberate  + -ive.] 

Same  as  liberator y. 

liberticidal  (lib'er-ti-sUdal),  a.  [ liberticide  + 

-at1.]  That  destroys  liberty. 
liberticide1,  n.  II.  a.  That  destroys  liberty; 
liberticidal. 

libertin,  n.  and  a.  A simplified  spelling  of 
libertine. 

libertine,  n.  8.  At  Aberdeen  University,  a free 
scholar;  one  who  has  no  bursary.  See  bur- 
sary, 2.  N.  F..  D. 

liberty,  n — Laws  of  liberty.  See  -klawt. 
liberty-day  (liVer-ti-da),  ».  Naut.,  a day  on 
which  liberty  is  granted. 

liberty-liquor  (lib'er-ti-lik,,or),  n.  Formerly, 
a certain  limited  amount  of  liquor  (rum) 
which  a member  of  the  crew  of  an  English 
man-of-war  was  permitted  to  purchase  from 
the  purser  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  a 


discoid,  simple  or  composite,  adnate  or  partially  free  and 
stipitate ; the  zooccia  are  tubular,  erect  or  nearly  so,  ar- 
ranged in  more  or  less  distinct  series  radiating  from  a 
free  central  area ; and  the  intermediate  surface  is  cancel- 
late  or  porous.  It  contains  the  genera  Lichenopora  and 
Domopora. 

lichi2  (le'chi),  n,  [Also  leche ; S.  African.] 
Kobus  lichi  (leche),  one  of  the  larger  antelopes 
of  South  Central  Africa : related  to  the  water- 
buck,  but  with  shorter,  more  recurved  horns. 
See  Icob . 

Lichnophora  (lik-nof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mxv°C,  a glutton,  + -Qopog,  < <pepeivf  bear.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Lichno- 
phoridse.  It  occurs  as  an  ectoparasite  on  various  ma- 
rine animals,  as  arthropods,  medusae,  snails,  and  worms. 
ClaparMe , 1867. 


Lichnophora  + -idse.]  A family  of  peritrichous, 
ciliate  infusorians.  They  have  a secondary  circlet  of 
cilia  around  the  opposite  end  in  addition  to  the  adoral 
zone,  which  is  a left-wound  spiral,  and  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body  forms  a sucker  for  attachment.  The  family 
contains  the  genus  Lichnophora. 


erages  may,  or  may  not,  be  carried  on.— Steamship  Lichnophorina  (lik^no-fo-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
license,  a document  granted  to  a steam-vessel,  speci-  , rjnhnnnhnrn  4-  inn2  1 + Tirhnnr)hnr- 

fying  the  waters  on  which  she  is  permitted  to  sail,  the  \LlCHnophora  rt-  -ma*. J same  as  Lricnnopnoi- 

pressure  of  steam  allowed,  etc.  tdse. 

I.  n,  A mem-  licht-coal  (lieht'kol),  n.  Cannel-coal;  gas- 
ber  of  tbe  family  Lichadidse.  coal.  [Scotch.]  . 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  tbe  Li-  Lichtenberg  S alloy,  an  alloy  of  cadmium, 
chadidse.  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead  which  has  a low  melting- 

Lichadid®  (li-kad'i-de),  ».pZ.  [Lichas  (Lichad  ) point. 

+ -idle.]  »\  family  of  trilobites  typified  by  lick,  v.  t.  2.  To  tear  along;  ride  at  full  gallop, 
the  genus  Lichas.  [Colloq.] 

licbadoid  (li'ka-doid),  a.  Allied  to  or  resem-  lick,  n.  7.  An  aberration  of  the  appetite,  with 


bling  the  trilobite  genus  Lichas. 

Lichas  (II ' kas), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Aixac,  a personal 
name.]  A genus 
of  trilobites  of 
the  family  Lichad- 
idse, including 
some  of  the  larg- 
est known  of 
these  organisms. 

All  are  thin-shelled, 
and  so  loosely  articu- 
lated that  entire 
specimens  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The 
anterior  lobe  of  the 
glabella  dominates 
the  other  lobes,  which 
are  reniform  and 
small.  The  genus 
occurs  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  of 
Europe  and  North 
America. 

Lichen  planus,  in  pathol .,  a form  of  lichen,  occurring  on 
the  forearm  and  on  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constricted 
by  the  clothing,  in  which  the  papules  are  flattened  and 
smooth  and  are  the  seat  of  much  itching. 

lichen  (ll'ken),  v.  t.  [ lichen , n.]  To  lichenize. 
lichenal  (ll'ken-al),  a. 


a morbid  desire  to  eat  foreign  substances  hav- 
ing no  food  value,  which  attacks  nearly  all 
the  domestic  animals.  In  the  ox  it  is  called 
pica,  in  the  sheep  wool-eating,  etc. 
lickety-whittle  (lik'e-ti-hwit'l),  adv.  Reck- 
lessly fast.  Dialect  Notes,  II.  vi.  [Vulgar.] 
lick-fingers  (lik'fing"gerz),  n.  1.  A greedy 
fellow ; a glutton. — 2.  A cook : often  used  by 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  as  the  personal 
name  of  a cook. 

licking,  )i.  3.  The  adhesion  of  textile  fibers 
(cotton)  to  any  surface  in  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture. 

(lik'la/'dl),  n.  A parasite;  a lick- 


lick-ladle 

platter. 

Lie.  Med. 

Medicine. 

licorice, 


An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  in 


visitor.  are  reniform'  and  VWW  / licorice,  Wild  licorice.  («)  In  the  West  Indies 

liberty-party  (lib'er-ti-par'ti),  n.  Members  small.  The  Reims  Vfc^l-i-yv  and  British  Gniana,  any  oneof  several  species  of  trees 

of  a snip’s  company  to  whom  leave  to  go  ashore  occurs  in  the  Silurian  — — belonging  to  the ! genus  Cassia,  having  fruits  which  con- 

, . v v j » and  Devonian  of  Lichas  Boiloni  (Hall).  tain  a sweet  pulp  tasting  somewhat  like  licorice ; espe- 

nas  Deen  graniea.  Europe  and  North  One  fourth  natural  size.  cially  C.  fistula  and  C.  grandis. 

liberty-ticket  (lib  er-ti-tik  et),  n.  A written  America.  licorice-juice  (lik'o-ris-jos),  re.  The  extract  of 

or  printed  paper  given  to  a man-of-waFs-man,  Lichen  planus,  in  pathol  a .fonn tof  lichen,  occurring  on  or  Russian  licorice-root,  Glycyrrhiza 

no  whir,!,  io  soooifiorl  thp  dntn  ami  nptdod  of  the  forearm  and  on  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constricted  f,  ’ J 3 

on  which  is  speemea  tne  aate  ana  penoa  01  by  the  clothing,  in  which  the  papules  are  flattened  and  glabra. 

his  liberty.  I he  possession  of  it  insures  him  smooth  and  are  the  seat  of  much  itching.  licorice-powder  (lik'o-ris-pou,/der),  n.  Finely 

against  arrest  as  a deserter.  lichen  (ll'ken),  v.  t.  [ lichen , n.]  To  lichenize.  ground  licorice-root : used  as  a mild  laxative, 

liberty-tree  (Ub'er-ti-tre),  n.  See  Tree  of  licllenai  (H'ken-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  licorice-SUgar  (lik'o-ris-shug,/ar),  re.  Glycyr- 
jAberty,  under  tree.  Lichenales  or  lichens.  Lindlcy.- Lichenal  allt-  rhizine-ammonia,  the  sweet  principle  of  lico- 

lilDOma  (Ii-DO  ni-a),  n.  [IN Li.  A.ocn,  loooj,  ance,  the  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for  the  Lichenales  rice  and  monesia  bark.  Sci.  Avtier . Sup.f  Jan. 

named  in  honor  of  Libon,  a traveler  in  Brazil.]  or  lichens.  18i  1908,  p.  43. 

An  ,u"tenpable , Se“eric  name  still  frequently  Lichenales  (li-ke-na'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < lichen  iid’(iid),’u.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  lidded,  ppr.  lidding. 

-ales.]  Same  as  Lichenes.  [lid,  n.  j To  put  a lid  on  (something) ; put  a 

cover  on;  hide. 


used  by  florists  for  certain  species  of  Jaco-  + -ales.]  Same  as  Lichenes. 
binia,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Acan-  Lichenalia  (H-ke-n;i'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’kuxvv, 

I k /,  p p pi  mi. l.-ir  l vi — _ — 1.  .. ... ..  ...  . - . 


thacese.  They  are  half-shrubby  greenhouse  subjects 
bearing  a profusion  of  slender,  tubular,  irregular  red 
or  orange  flowers.  The  commonest  species  is  Jacobinia 
paucijlora,  often  known  by  florists  as  Libonia  Jloribunda, 
a native  of  Brazil.  It  is  a very  floriferous  plant,  with 
small,  and  entire,  elliptic-oblong  leaves  and  drooping,  or 
declined,  scarlet,  yellow-tipped  flowers  an  inch  long. 

The  plant  known  to  florists  as  Libonia  Penrhosiensis  is  a lichenate  (ILken-at),  1 
hybrid  between  Jacobinia  paucijlora  and  J.  Qhiesbregh-  ga]^  0f  Hellenic  acid 
tiana,  with  still  more  showy  flowers.  lichen-fungllS  (ll'ken-£ung"gus),  n.  Any  fungus 

libra,  n.  4.  A money  of  account  at  Alicante  with  «r. 


a lichen,  + -alia.]  A genus  of  cyclostomatous  jjgi  — to  lie  to  the  dogs  or  to  the  gun,  to  permit 

bryozoans  of  tbe  family  Fistuliporidse.  They  the  near  approach  of  a dog  or  a sportsman  before  flying : 
possess  massive  or  ramose  zoaria,  the  zooecia  of  which  have  said  of  game-birds. 

ovoid  or  pyriform  apertures,  thin  walls,  and  y^plete  4 Jn  golf : (a)  The  angle  which  the 


horizontal  diaphragms. 
Silurian  to  the  Permian. 


The  genus  extends  from  the 
Also  Fi8tulipora. 

[ lichen-ic  + - ate L] 


in  Spain;  the  peso,  worth  10  reals. — 5.  A 
new  gold  coin  of  Peru,  struck  under  a decree 
of  January  10,  1898,  and  of  the  same 
and  weight  as  the  pound  sterling. 

library,  n — Traveling  library,  a selected  set  of 
books  sent  from  a central  source  to  a club  or  school  in 
some  place  where  there  is  no  public  library.  The  books 
are  returned  when  read  and  another  collection  is  sent  to 
take  its  place. 


a ae^r^  lichenification  (11-ken-i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [NL 
standard.  ncjien , lichen,  + -ficatio(n),  < -j ficare , make. 


which  enters  into  combination  with  an  alga  to 
form  a lichen. 

[NL. 

■ ] 

Conversion  of  a portion  of  the  skin,  usually 
about  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  into  a con- 
dition resembling  lichen  planus. 

In  some  cases  the  lesions  had  flattened  and  left  a state 
of  marked  lichenification.  Lancet , J uly  18,  1903,  p.  165. 


shaft  of  a club  makes  with  the  head.  A club  has 
aflat  lie  when  the  angle  is  very  obtuse,  and  an 
upright  lie  when  it  is  less  obtuse,  (b)  The 
position  of  a ball  at  rest  on  the  course — Hang- 
ing  lie,  in  golf,  the  position  of  a ball  when  it  rests  on  a 
slope  downward  in  the  direction  of  play. 

liebenerite  (le'ben-er-it),  n.  [Named  after  L. 
Liebener.~\  An  alteration-product,  probably 
of  nephelite,  allied  to  gieseckite — Liebenerite- 
porphyry,  a nephelite-porphyry  which  occurs  near  Pre- 
dazzo  in  Tyrol,  and  in  which  the  nephelite  has  been 
altered  to  a dense  aggregate  called  liebenerite,  approach- 
ing muscovite  in  composition. 

lie-days  (H'daz),  n.  pi.  See  * lie-time . 


liefly 

liefiy  (lef'li),  adv.  [ lief  + -?i/2.]  Willingly; 
gladly.  [Archaic.] 

And  liefly , mine  own  vassal  folk 
Do  yield  their  fealty. 

M.  J.  Preston,  Cartoons,  Bishop's  Ban,  st.  7. 
lie-key  (li'ke),  n.  In  well-boring,  a tool  on 
which  boring-rods  are  hung  when  being  raised 
or  lowered.  [Scotch.] 

lien2,  H. — Tax  lien,  a charge  or  encumbrance  upon 
property  which  attaches  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  taxes 
duly  assessed  thereon  ; the  claim  of  the  state  upon  property 
to  the  amount  of  unpaid  taxes  and  interest  thereon.  It  has 
precedence  over  all  other  encumbrances  on  the  property. 
The  property  may  be  sold  by  the  state  to  satisfy  the  claim. 

lienitis  (li-e-ni'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  lien,  spleen, 
+ -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  spleen, 
lienogastric  (li//e-no-gas'trik),  a.  [L.  lien, 
spleen,  4-  Gr.  yaori/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  + -ic.] 
Same  as  gastrosplenic ; speaifically,  in  ichth., 
noting  an  artery  which  supplies  the  stomach, 
spleen,  and  part  of  the  pancreas  of  sharks  and 
other  fishes. 

lienomyelogenous  (lI,/e-nd-tm-e-loj'e-ims),  a. 
[L.  lien,  spleen,  + Gr.  pmTAg,  marrow,  + -ysvqg, 
-producing.]  Originating  in  the  spleen  and 
hone-marrow : said  of  a form  of  leucocythemia. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  69. 
lie-time  (li'tlm),  n.  In  mining,  the  time  for 
making  up  accounts,  payment  for  which  has 
to  lie  over  till  the  following  pay-day.  Also 
lying-time.  [Scotch.] 

Lieut.-Col.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  as  a title. 

lieutenancy,  n.  4.  In  archery,  a rank  or  prize 
at  a shooting-match : usually  awarded  to  the 
archer  who  makes  the  second  greatest  number 
of  hits  without  regard  to  score,  or  who  first 
hits  the  second  or  next  to  the  innermost  circle 
of  the  target. 

lieutenant,  n.  3.  In  archery,  the  winner  of  a 
lieutenancy  in  a shooting-match.— Additional 

second  lieutenant,  a supernumerary  second  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  army  : a grade  created  by  Congress, 
and  filled  only  when  the  number  of  graduates  in  any  class 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
army. 

lieutenant-at-arms  (lu-ten'ant-at-armz'),  n. 
An  old  English  term  for  the  junior  lieutenant, 
on  a man-of-war,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drill 
the  crew  in  musket  and  broadsword  exercise. 
Lieut.-Gen.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant- 
General  as  a title. 

Lieut.-Gov.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  a title. 

life,  n.  17.  In  base-hall,  an  opportunity  given 
to  the  batsman  or  base-runner,  through  an 
error  of  the  opponents,  of  continuing  without 
being  put  out ; in  sports  in  general,  an  unex- 
pected or  undeserved  opportunity Good  life, 

In  ins.,  an  insurable  risk;  one  who,  according  to  his 
present  age  and  condition  of  health,  can  secure  ordinary 
life-insurance. — Joint  lives,  in  law,  the  duration  of  an 
estate  limited  upon  the  natural  lives  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons.— Life  zone.  See  -kzone . — Natural  life,  in  law, 
life  the  duration  of  which  is  determined  by  actual  rather 
than  civil  death. 

life-buoy,  w.— Luminous  life-buoy,  a buoy  which  is 
self-lighting  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  one  which  is 
coated  with  a phosphorescent  paint  and  shows  against  the 
water. 

life-class  (Ilf ' klas),  n.  A class  in  an  art 
school  or  academy  for  which  the  living  model, 
usually  nude,  is  posed. 

life-form  (lif'f6rm),  re.  In  phytogeog.,  same 
as  * vegetation-form . 

(Ecological  Plant  Geography,  which  considers  the  life- 
forms  of  species,  their  associations,  and  their  relations  to 
the  life  conditions.  R.  Smith,  Nat.  Science,  XIV.  110. 

life-guard,  n.  3.  A man  employed  on  a bath- 
ing-beach to  guard  against  accidents  to  bath- 
ers. [U.  S.] 

life-holder  (Hf'hdFd&r),  n.  One  who  holds 
property  for  a life  or  lives, 
life-horizon  (lIf'ho-ri,/zon),  n.  In  geol.,  a stra- 
tum characterized  by  one  or  more  fossils  which 
in  their  range  are  restricted  to  it. 
life-kite  (llf'kit),«.  Naut.,  a kite  flown  from 
a vessel  wrecked  on  a lee  shore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  a line  to  the  beach,  when, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  wind,  a line  can- 
not be  shot  to  the  ship. 

life-line,  n.  2.  A line  used  by  firemen  to  lower 

people  from  a burning  building Life-line  gun. 

See  —gunl. 

life-net  (lif'net),  n.  A large  net,  attached  by 
steel  springs  to  a stiff  ring,  held  by  firemen  at 
the  height  of  their  shoulders,  into  which  per- 
sons may  jump  from  a burning  building. 


life-of-man  (lif'ov-man'’'),  re.  The  name  of 
several  plants : (a)  The  live-forever,  Sedum 
Telephium.  (6)  The  American  mountain-ash, 
Sorbus  Americana,  (c)  The  American  spike- 
nard, Aralia  racemosa.  ( d ) The  bush-honey- 
suckle, Diervilla  Diervilla. 
life-plasma  (llf'plas//ma),  n.  The  fundamental 
plasma  or  substance  in  which  life  or  vital  force 
resides. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  life-plasma  was  stationary. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  17. 

life-ring  (lif'ring),  n.  Naut.,  the  ring  to  which 
the  under  part  of  a breeches-buoy  is  attached, 
life-safe  (lif'saf),  n.  A safe-conduct. 

The  Advocate . . . has  wrung  your  life-safe  out  of  Simon 
and  the  Duke.  A.  L.  Stevenson,  Catriona,  ix. 

life-saver  (U£'sa'i'ver),  n.  A man  employed  in 
the  life-saving  service. 

Life-saving  station.  See  station. 
life-school  (lif'skol),  n.  See  * life-class. 
life-slide  (lif'slld),  n.  A shallow  glass  cell 
used  to  retain  minute  living  organisms  while 
they  are  under  microscopic  examination, 
lifesomely  (lif'sum-li),  adv.  In  a lively  way; 

with  abounding  animal  life, 
life-zone  (lif'zon),  n.  See  *sone. 
lift2,  v.  t.  10.  In  cricket,  to  hit  (the  hall)  high 
into  the  air. — 11.  In  archery,  to  shoot  at  an 
elevation,  or  with  a high  trajectory,  in  order 
to  cover  the  required  distance : said  of  an 
arrow. — 12.  In  forestry,  to  pry  up  (seedlings 
in. a seed-bed),  so  that  they  may  be  pulled  up 
by  hand  for  transplanting. — 13.  To  pay  off; 
take  off  (a  mortgage).  [U.  S.] 

So  then  the  spectral  mortgage  could  never  he  lifted. 

F.  R.  Stockton,  the  Spectral  Mortgage. 

14.  To  bring  (a  constellation)  above  the  hori- 
zon in  sailing,  etc.  N.  K.  D.  [Colloq.] 

It’s  the  Barralong,  to  Australia.  She’ll  lift  the  Southern 
Cross  in  a week,  — lucky  old  tub ! 

R.  Kipling,  Light  that  Failed,  vii. 

15.  To  drive  (sheep  or  cattle)  to  market. 
[Australia.] 

Well,  Masther  John,  ...  I won’t  deny  that  I have  n’t 
lifted  a finer  mob  this  season. 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Squatter’s  Dream,  iv. 
Lifting  magnet.  See  -kmagnet. 
lift2,  re.  7.  (c)  In  coal-mining,  a slice  or  ent 
taken  off  a pillar  in  stoping.  [Scotch.] — 9. 
In  textile-manuf.,  the  extent  of  the  traverse 
of  a guide-eye  or  bobbin,  as  on  a spinning- 
frame. — 10.  In  lawn-tennis,  a little  added 

power  at  the  end  of  the  stroke Hydraulic 

lift,  a hydraulic  elevator;  an  elevator  or  lift  worked 
by  hydraulic  pressure  on  a piston  or  plunger.  [Eng.] 
—Main  lifts,  naut.,  the  lifts  of  the  yards  on  the  main- 
mast; the  supports  for  the  yards:  specifically,  the  lifts 
of  the  main  yard. — Mizzen  lifts,  naut.,  the  lifts  of  the 
yards  on  the  mizzenmast ; the  supports  for  the  yards. 

lift-battery  (lift'bat^er-i),  n.  A coast-defense 
disappearing  battery  in  which  the  guns  and 
their  carriages  are  placed  on  platforms  which 
are  raised  and  lowered  like  those  of  piston 
elevators. 

The  first  12-in.  guns  to  he  installed  were  the'two  in  the 
lift  battery,  which  was  finished  in  1895.  In  this  each  gun, 
with  its  carriage,  is  mounted  on  a platform  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  a direct- acting  hydraulic  ram. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  454. 


lift-bridge,  re.— Rolling  lift-bridge,  a form  of  lift- 
bridge  which  carries  a highway  or  railway  over  a naviga- 


Rolling  Lift-bridge. 

a,  foundation  of  concrete  resting  on  piles;  b , b,  spans  of  bridge, 
closed  and  forming  a cantahver  arch  ; <*,  track  on  which  span  rolls 
in  rising  to  open  position;  d,  curved  face  or  tread  that  rolls  on 
track;  e.e,  counterweights ; f,  house  for  motor  and  control ; g.g, 
fender-piles.  Dotted  lines  show  spans  rolling  backward  and 
upward  and  half  open. 

ble  channel  or  other  passage  to  be  temporarily  opened,  in 
which  one  end  of  the  lift-bridge  remains  on  the  abutment 
and  the  other  lifts  or  revolves  vertically  about  the  sta- 
tionary end,  which  is  curved  like  a hoop  and  rolls  back- 
ward along  a track  on  the  abutment.  Frequently  the 
bridge  is  divided  at  the  center  into  two  half-bridges,  each 
half  revolving  vertically  about  the  end  of  the  abutment. 

lifter1,  re.  2.  (b)  In  founding:  (1)  A tool  used 
by  molders  for  lifting  loose  sand  from  the  bot- 
toms of  flange-and  rib-molds.  (2)  One  of  the 
hooks  suspended  from  the  bars  of  a molding- 
box  into  the  mold  to  support  the  sand. 


ligature 

lifting-arms  (lif'ting-armz),  n.  pi.  1.  A pair 
of  arms  in  a locomotive  valve-gear  for  lifting 
the  links.— 2.  Arms  for  raising  valves  which 
are  opened  by  the  action  of  cams,  as  in  some 
internal-combustion  motors. 

lifting-cam  (lif'ting-kam),  re.  A cam  or  lobe 
on  a revolving  or  rocking  shaft  which  imparts 
a lifting  movement  to  valves  or  other  mechan- 
ism. 

lifting-COg  (lif'ting-kog),  re.  A curved  lever  or 
cam-shaped  arm  for  lifting  a poppet-valve  in 
an  engine. 

lifting-crane  (lif'ting-lcran),  re.  1.  Acranefor 
lilting  weights.  — 2.  A swing-crane  or  derrick 
in  which  the  arm  moves  up  and  down  to  raise 
and  lower  the  load,  the  hook  being  attached 
directly  to  the  arm  without  the  interposition 
of  a hoisting-device. 

lifting-jet  (lif'ting-jet),  re.  The  steam-jet 
which  lifts  and  forces  the  water  in  an  ejector 
or  injector. 

lifting-nozle  (lif'ting-nozH),  re.  The  combi- 
ning or  forcing  nozle  in  an  injector  or  inspi- 
rator. 

lifting-pallet  (lif'ting-paFet),  re.  A pawl  or 
projection  on  a lever  or  other  part  of  a mech- 
anism used  for  lifting. 

lifting-poker  (lif'ting-p6,/ker),  re.  Same  as 
*pokert-  (d). 

lifting-sail  (lif'ting-sal),  re.  A head-sail  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  lift  or  raise  a vessel’s 
hows  out  of  water. 

lifting-shaft  (lif'ting-shaft),  re.  The  shaft  in  a 
locomotive  valve-gear  which  carries  the  arms 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  links  or  link- 
blocks. 

lifting-toe  (lif 'ting-to),  re.  The  revolving  arm 
of  the  rock-shaft  of  a valve-gear.  It  takes 
against  the  toe  on  the  lifting-rodand  transmits 
motion. 

lifting-valve  (lif 'ting-valv),  re.  See  valve,  2. 

lift-jigger  (lift'jig,/er),  re.  A double  and  a 
single  block-tackle  made  fast  to  the  hauling 
part  of  a lift  to  multiply  its  purchase. 

liftman  (lift'man),  re. ; pi.  liftmen  (-men).  An 
elevator  attendant.  [Eng.] 

lift-smoke  (lift'smok),  re.  A game  of  cards 
played  by  from  four  to  six  persons,  with  the 
full  pack.  The  cards  are  dealt  one  at  a time,  six  to 
four  players,  five  to  five,  and  four  to  six.  The  last  card 
that  comes  to  the  dealer  is  the  trump.  The  play  is  as  at 
whist  The  winner  of  each  trick  draws  the  top  card  from 
the  stock  and  leads  again.  As  soon  as  a player’s  cards  are 
exhausted  he  withdraws  from  the  game.  The  one  who 
outlasts  the  others,  having  a card  when  his  adversary  has 
none,  wins  the  pooh 

lig  (lig),  re.  Naut.,  a combination  fish-hook 
and  sinker. 

ligament,  Cervical  ligaments,  two  ligaments, 
the  anterior  of  which  connects  the  basilar  fissure  of  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  bodies  of  the  last  lew  cervical 
vertebra',  and  the  posterior  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
ligamentum  nuchse. — Douglas’s  ligament.  See  Doug- 
las's -fold .—  Gastropancreatic  ligament,  gastro- 
phrenic ligament.  See  ★ gastropancreatic , —gastro- 
phrenic. — Hepatic  ligaments,  folds  of  peritoneum, 
passing  from  the  liver  to  adjacent  parts,  which  seiveto 
prevent  displacement  of  the  organ. — Hepatocc  lie  liga- 
ment, a peritoneal  fold  passing  between  the  liver  and 
the  colon. — Hepatorenal  ligament,  a peritoneal  fold 
stretching  from  the  liver  to  the  right  kidney. — Iliopubic 
ligament.  Same  as  Poupart's  ligament  (which  see, 
under  ligament).  — Interossicular  ligament,  a liga- 
ment connected  with  the  Weberian  ossicles  of  certain 
fishes. — Ligament  of  Bertin,  the  iliofemoral  ligament. 
— Ligament  of  Henle,  tire  internal  portion  of  the  rectus 
abdominis  muscle.— Ligaments  of  Cooper,  fibeis  pass- 
ing between  the  skin  and  the  mammary  gland ; that  part 
of  the  fascia  of  the  transversalis  which  passes  from  the 
ileopectineal  eminence  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes : fibers 
passing,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow,  from  the  corouoid 
process  to  the  olecranon.— Metacarpal  ligament,  a 
ligament  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  the  last  four 
metacarpal  bones.— Pancreaticosplenic  ligament,  a 
fold  of  peritoneum  passing  between  the  tail  of  the  pan- 
creas and  the  spleen.  —Rhomboid  ligament.  (6)  A 
ligament  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  r adius  to  the 
unciform  and  cuneiform  bones. 

ligation,  re.— Distal  ligation,  the  tying  of  an  artery, 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  on  the  side  of  the  dilatation 
farthest  from  the  heart. — Immediate  ligation,  the 
tying  of  an  artery  by  a ligature  passed  around  the  iso- 
lated vessel  which  takes  in  none  of  the  surrounding 
tissue.—  Mediate  ligation,  the  tying  of  an  artery  by  a 
ligature  which  includes  also  some  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.— Proximal  ligation,  the  tying  of  an  artery, 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  by  a ligature  around  the  ves- 
sel between  the  heart  and  the  dilated  portion  of  the 
artery. 

Ligature  forceps,  needle.  See  -k for  ceps , +needle .—  Liga- 
tures Of  Stannius,  two  ligatures,  one  of  which  is  placed 
between  the  sinus  venosus  of  a ffog’s  heart  and  the  auri- 
cles, causing  both  auricles  and  ventricle  to  cease  beating 
while  the  veins  and  the  remains  of  the  venous  sinus  con- 
tinue, and  the  second  of  which  is  then  placed  between 
the  auricles  and  ventricle,  causing  the  latter  to  begin 
to  beat  again  while  the  auricles  remain  quiescent.— Pro- 


ligature 

visional  ligature,  a broad  ligature  passed  around  a 
large  artery  and  tied  during  an  operation,  but  removed 
when  this  is  completed. — Soluble  ligature,  a ligature, 
made  of  catgut  or  other  animal  material,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed after  remaining  a time  in  the  tissues. 

Ligerian  (li-je'ri-an),  n.  [L.  Liger  (F. 
Loire)  4-  - ian .]  In  geol.,  a substage  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
taking  its  name  from  the  Loire  river.  It  consti- 
tutes the  lower  division  of  the  Turonian  stage, 
and  lies  immediately  above  the  Cenomanian 
beds.  Also  used  attributively. 

light1,  n.  15.  In  mech.,  an  opening;  a space 
clear  of  obstructions. — 16.  In  an  acrostic  puz- 
zle, each  of  the  words  which  are  to  be  guessed, 
their  initials  (or  initials  and  finals)  foi’mingthe 
word  or  words  in  which  the  answer  to  the  puzzle 
consists.  N.  E.  D — Actinic  light,  light  capable 
of  affecting  a photographic  film  or  of  producing  other 
chemical  effects.  This  property  belongs  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  regions  of  the 
spectrum.  The  longer  wave-lengths,  such  as  those  trans- 
mitted by  ruby  glass,  are  chemically  so  inactive  as  to  be 
commonly  termed  n on-actinic. — Ashen  light,  a transla- 
tion of  lumi&re  ce/ulree,  a French  term  for  the  earth-shine 
seen  on  the  moon  when  it  is  a narrow  crescent. — Astral 
light.  See  kastral.—  Auer  light,  an  Auer  or  Welsbach 
burner.— Borrowed  light.  See  kborrowed  — Combina- 
tion light,  a lantern  for  a launch  which  shows  a bow- 
light  in  front  and  red  and  green  side-lights.— Cone  Of 
light.  Same  as  klight-spot.—  Costen  lights  ( naut .), 
colored  fireworks  of  special  design  used  for  signaling  at 
sea.  They  are  named  from  their  inventor.  Also  called 
Costen  signals. — Efficiency  of  a source  of  light.  See 
k efficiency. — Electro-ethereal  theory  of  light.  See 
kelectro  - ethereal.  — Feast  or  Festival  of  Lights. 
See  kllanukah.—  Finsen  light  treatment,  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  a method  devised  by  Dr. 
Niels  Finsen  of  Copenhagen.  Either  sunlight  or  the  elec- 
tric arc-light  may  be  used,  but  the  latter  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. See  ★ apparatus . — Holme’s  light,  a device  used, 
in  practice,  to  show  the  movements  of  a locomotive  tor- 
edo.  It  is  an  arrow-headed  canister  pierced  with  several 
oles  and  filled  with  phosphide  of  calcium.  The  contact 
of  water  with  this  chemical  produces  bubbles  which  burst 
into  flame  on  reaching  the  surface  and  also  emit  dense 
smoke  having  the  odor  of  garlic.-^  Latent  light,  in  pho- 
tog.,  the  light  or  actinic  influence  (sufficiently  powerful 
to  affect  a photographically  sensitive  surface  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months)  which  is  found  to  be  stored 
up  in  paper  that  has  been  saturated  with  uranium  nitrate 
exposed  to  sunlight,  and  inclosed  in  an  opaque  tube. — 
Light  - contrast.  Same  as  brightness  - contrast.  See 
kcontrast,  5. — Light  induction  (simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive). See  kinauction.— Light-sensation,  in  psychol. : 

(a)  A visual  sensation,  whether  of  color  or  of  brightness. 

(b)  A brightness-sensation  ; a member  of  the  achromatic 
(black-gray- white)  series  of  visual  sensations. — Light 
standard,  a source  of  light  used  as  a standard  of  inten- 
sity in  the  photometry  of  the  various  flames  and  other 
sources  employed  for  artificial  illumination.  The  proper- 
ties essential  to  a light  standard  are  constancy  of  illumi- 
nating power  and  a quality  of  light  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  that  of  the  light  sources  with  which  the 
standard  is  to  be  compared.  It  is  also  important  that  a 
light  standard  be  reproducible.  Aside  from  the  standard 
candle  (see  kcandle ),  which  has  been  abandoned  in  prac- 
tice on  account  of  its  unreliability,  although  it  is  still  the 
legal  British  and  American  unit,  the  earliest  well-known 
light  standard  is  the  Carcel  lamp , a modified  form  of  Ar- 
gand  burner  with  a central  draft.  Colza-oil  is  supplied 
to  the  wick  by  means  of  a pump  driven  by  clockwork. 
The  character  of  the  wick,  the  diameter  of  the  wick- 
tube  and  air-duct,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  chimney  are 
specified  exactly  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  attainable 
constancy  of  performance.  The  behavior  of  the  Carcel 
lamp  depends  upon  a multitude  of  factors,  and  it  has 
been  found  a difficult  standard  to  manage  except  in  ex- 
pert and  experienced  hands. 

The  brightness  of  the  flame  is 
approximately  8 candle-power. 

According  to  Mounier,  the  Brit- 
ish standard  candle  is  equal  to 
0.120  carcels.  Various  types  of 
petroleum  flame  have  likewise 
been  used  as  photometric  stan- 
dards, and  an  Argand  burner — 
supplied  with  ordinary  illu- 
minating-gas and  provided  with 
a screen  (S  S,  Fig.  1)  having  an 
opening  (a)  of  such  size  as  to 
permit  the  passage  of  an  amount 
of  light  from  the  center  of  the 
flame  sufficient  to  give  an  in- 
tensity approximately  equal  to 
twice  the  light  from  a standard 
candle — has  been  widely  em- 
ployed in  gas-photometry.  This 
device  is  known  as  the  Methven 
screen.  On  account  of  the  vari- 
able character  of  the  fuel  em- 
ployed, it  affords  results  but 
little  better  than  those  obtained 
with  the  standard  candle  or  with  ordinary  oil  or  gas 
flames,  all  of  which  are  deficient  in  constancy.  It  is  now 
universally  recognized  that  in  order  to  obtain  a flame 
suitable  for  a light  standard  it  is  necessary  to  use  a fuel 
of  definite  chemical  composition  in  a lamp  of  accurately 
specified  construction.  The  only  light  standard  thus 
far  produced  which  fulfils  these  conditions  is  that 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  lamp  invented  by  the  late 
Von  Hefner  Alteneck  and  known  as  the  Hefner  lamp. 
The  fuel  employed  is  amyl  acetate  (CgHnCgHsOo),  a 
volatile  organic  liquid  which  burns  with  a luminous  flame 
similar  in  color  to  the  flame  of  petroleum  and  gas,  but  of 
slightly  greater  relative  intensity  in  the  red  than  the 
latter.  The  Hefner  lamp  (Fig.  2)  is  of  simple  construc- 
tion. It  has  a wick-tube  (w)  of  German  silver,  the  length, 


diameter,  and  thickness  of  wall  of  which  are  carefully 
specified,  since  the  brightness  of  the  flame  depends 
upon  these  details. 

The  flame  (/),  which 
burns  in  free  air,  is 
similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  a candle 
flame,  and  its  height,  f 

which  under  normal 
conditions  should  be 
precisely  40  millime- 
ters, is  controlled  by 
turning  the  wick  up 
and  down  and  is  meas- 
ured by  means  of  a 
flame-gage  (g).  (See 
★ flame-gage.)  The 
principal  variation  in 
the  brightness  of  the 
flame  of  this  stan- 
dard is  that  due  to 
atmospheric  moist-  Fig.  2.  Hefner  Lamp, 

ure,  the  intensity 

in  dry  air  being  about  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
air  containing  20  liters  of  moisture  to  the  cubic 
meter.  The  effect  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
the  air  and  of  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  present  are 
scarcely  appreciable  under  working  conditions.  It  has 
been  found  that  Hefner  lamps  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  mechanical  specifications  give  light-values 
which  when  corrected  for  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere agree  with  each  other  within  2 per  cent.,  and 
since  this  is  the  best  result  obtained  with  any  primary 
light  standard,  this  lamp  has  been  adopted  as  the  refer- 
ence standard  in  photometry.  To  reduce  measurements 
made  with  the  Hefner  lamp  to  British  standard  candle- 
power,  the  relation  1 hefner  = 0.88  British  standard 
candles  is  used.  This  ratio  has  been  obtained  by  averag- 
ing many  thousands  of  comparisons  of  the  two  sources.  The 
Harcourt  pentane-lamp,  extensively  used  in  gas-photom- 
etry in  England  and  in  a modified  form  in  the  United 
States,  has  a flame  of  pentane- vapor  burning  within  a 
metal  chimney.  An  aperture  in  the  chimney  is  so  ad- 
justed as  to  give  light  of  either  1 or  10  candle-power. 
The  pentane-lamp  is  not  reproducible  with  accuracy, 
and  is  usually  calibrated  by  means  of  some  other  stan- 
dard, such  as  the  Hefner  lamp.  Violle's  platinum  stan- 
dard was  proposed  by  Violle  to  avoid  the  uncertainties  to 
which  all  flame  standards  are  necessarily  subject.  The 
primary  standard  of  light  is  the  light  emitted  from  a 
square  centimeter  of  surface  of  a mass  of  platinum  at  its 
temperature  of  solidification.  The  brightness  of  this 
standard,  which  is  called  the  violle,  is  approximately  20 
candle-power.  The  bougie  ddcimale  or  pyr,  which  was 
intended  to  supplant  various  standard  candles  as  a unit, 
was  defined  by  the  Geneva  Congress  in  1896  as  one 
twentieth  of  a violle.  It  was,  however,  found  imprac- 
ticable to  determine  this  unit  accurately  by  means  of 
the  platinum  standard,  and  the  bougie  d£cimale  was  ac- 
cordingly provisionally  defined  as  equal  to  one  hefner. 
The  light  from  the  crater  of  the  electric  arc  issuing 
through  an  aperture  of  one  square  millimeter  has  like- 
wise been  proposed  as  a standard  of  photometric  in- 
tensity, but  the  use  of  this  as  a standard  has  been 
found  to  be  impracticable.  Incandescent  glow-lamps 
supplied  with  steady  current  afford  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  standards  for  secondary  use.  Such  lamps 
can  be  brought  into  perfect  agreement  with  one  another, 
and  when  one  such  standard  lamp  has  been  carefully 
compared  with  a primary  standard  it  can  he  copied 
or  reproduced  indefinitely. — Magnesium  light,  the 
intensely  white  light  obtained  by  burning  metallic  mag- 
nesium. The  source  of  this  light  is  the  combined  incan- 
descence and  luminescence  of  the  solid  magnesium  oxid 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal,  and  has,  there- 
fore, a continuous  spectrum.  The  magnesium  light  is 
of  extraordinary  actinic  power  because  of  the  great  in- 
tensity of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  regions  of  its  spec- 
trum. It  is  the  only  known  light  having  a continuous 
spectrum  of  greater  energy  in  these  regions  than  in  the 
regions  of  less  refrangibility. — Masthead  light  (naut.), 
the  white  light  carried  in  front  of  the  foremast  by 
steamships  when  under  way.  It  shows  over  an  unbroken  • 
arc  of  the  compass  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft 
the  beam  on  either  side.—  Mechanical  equivalent  Of 
light.  See  kequivalent. — New  Lights.  Specifically— 
(a)  The  Campbellites.  See  Campbellite,  1.  (b)  The  Socin- 
ian  party  in  the  west  of  Scotland  during  the  last  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  See  Sodnianism..  (c)  The  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men  in  England.  See  fifth,  (d)  The  Freewill 
Baptists,  an  American  sect.  See  baptist,  2.  (e)  The  Sepa- 
rates, a sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  America  (1750). 
See  Separate,  2.  (f)  The  Edwardsians.  See  k Edivardsian. 
(g)  The  champions  of  the  revival  in  New  England  and  other 
Eastern  States  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
— Non-actinic  light.  See  actinic  klight  — Patent 
light,  a light  or  window  for  pavements  or  vaults,  consist- 
ing of  thick  translucent  glass  fixed  in  a metal  frame  so  as 
to  resist  weights  and  blows,  while  transmitting  light.  A 
pavement  or  vault-light.—  Platinum  standard  light. 
See  klight  standard.—  Pyramid  Of  light.  Same  as 
klight-spot, — Sodium  light,  the  light  emitted  by  sodium 
vapor  in  a state  of  incandescence.  It  is  yellow  in  color 
and  nearly  monochromatic.  Its  source  is  the  pair  of 
bright  lines,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  metal,  of  wave-lengths 
.5896  y and  .5890  y.  It  is  produced  by  volatilizing  a salt 
of  sodium  or  the  metal  itself  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen 
burner  or  in  the  electric  arc.— Strontium  light,  the 
intense  red  light  emitted  by  glowing  vapor  of  strontium. 
It  is  by  no  means  monochromatic,  there  being  many 
bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  vapor.  It  owes  its 
color  chiefly,  however,  to  the  lines  of  wave-length  .6550  y, 
.6408  y,  and  .6386  y,  lying  in  the  red  of  the  spectrum. — 
Thallium  light,  the  monochromatic  light  emitted  by 
the  green  line,  of  the  wave-length  .5350 y in  the  spectrum 
of  the  metal  thallium. — Ultra-violet  light,  radiations 
of  a wave-length  shorter  than  that  of  visible  light,  but 
still  of  sufficiently  great  wave-length  to  be  reflected  and 
refracted.  Many  substances,  as  glass,  are  opaque  for 
ultra-violet  light.  Ultra-violet  light  acts  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate  and  produces  powerful  fluorescence. — 
Velocity  of  light,  the  velocity  of  progression  of  the 
wave-motion  to  which  luminous  sensations  are  due.  The 
first  estimations  of  the  velocity  of  light  were  made  by 
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Rfimer  (1676)  from  observations  upon  the  eclipses  of  the 
moons  of  Jupiter.  The  observed  times  when  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  disappear  behind  the  disks  of  the  planet 
and  reappear  again  are  several  minutes  earlier  when  Ju- 
piter and  the  earth  are  in  conjunction  than  when  they 
are  in  opposition.  From  such  observations  Homer  found 
the  time  required  for  a wave  of  light  to  cross  the  earth’s 
orbit  to  be  16£  minutes.  The  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  known,  the  velocity  of  light  could  then  be 
computed.  The  velocity  as  thus  determined  was  302,- 
300,000  meters  per  second,  a value  now  known  to  be  too 
large.  Another  astronomical  method  of  computation 
(Bradley’s  method)  is  based  upon  aberration,  a phenome- 
non consisting  in  the  apparent  displacement  of  a star  due 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  This  displace- 
ment depends  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  which,  com- 
puted from  such  observations,  is  found  to  be  299,300,000 
meters.  The  first  direct  measurements  of  the  velocity  of 
light  by  a method  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  was  made  by  Fizeau  (Fizeau’s  method),  who 
introduced  into  the  path  of  a beam  of  light  a rapidly  re- 
volving toothed  wheel.  Light  passing  between  two  ad- 
jacent teeth  of  this  wl#el  is  reflected  back  upon  its  path 
by  means  of  a distant  mirror,  and  when  the  wheel  is 
driven  at  a certain  speed  the  returning  light  is  intercepted 
by  the  adjacent  tooth.  To  an  observer  looking  through 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  toward  the  mirror  the  light  coming 
from  the  mirror  to  the  eye  will  be  extinguished  when  the 
proper  speed  has  been  attained.  The  arrangement  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in 
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Fig.  1.  Velocity  of  Light — Fizeau's  method. 

which  S is  the  source  of  light,  G an  unsilvered  glass  plate 
reflecting  the  light  in  a horizontal  direction,  W the  re- 
volving wheel,  so  placed  that  the  apertures  between  its 
teeth  lie  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  Lj.  This  lens  renders 
the  beam  of  light  parallel,  and  L2  focuses  it  upon  a con- 
cave mirror  M.  This  mirror  returns  the  light  through 
the  lenses  L2  and  Lj,  and  a portion  is  transmitted  through 
the  glass  plate  G to  the  eye  at  E.  At  the  proper  speed, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  returning  light  is  intercepted  by 
the  wheel.  In  1850  Foucault  devised  another  method  of 
determination  (Foucault's  method).  He  employed  a re- 
volving mirror  driven  at  a high  rate  of  speed  by  means 
of  an  air-turbine.  The  essential  features  of  this  method 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  A beam  of  light  from  S,  thrown 


Fig.  2.  Velocity  of  Light — FoucaultVmethod.J 


upon  the  revolving  mirror  It,  is  reflected  to  a distant 
mirror  M,  thence  back  to  the  revolving  mirror,  and  thence 
to  the  glass  plate  G,  from  the  surface  of  which  a portion 
is  reflected  to  the  scale  ss.  If  in  the  interval  occupied 
by  the  beam  of  light  in  traveling  from  the  revolving  mir- 
ror to  the  fixed  mirror  M and  back  again  the  revolving 
mirror  moves  through  an  appreciable  angle,  the  portion 
of  the  scale  reached  by  the  returning  ray  will  not  coin- 
cide with  that  which  it  would  have  reached  had  the  re- 
volving mirror  been  at  rest.  From  the  deflection  of  this 
beam  of  light  along  the  scale,  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
mirror,  and  the  distance  between  the  revolving  mirror 
and  the  fixed  mirror,  the  velocity  of  light  is  computed. 
In  1874  Cornu  made  a determination  of  the  velocity  of 
light  by  a refinement  of  Fizeau’s  method,  and  obtained 
the  value  300,400,000  meters  per  second  in  vacuo.  In 
1879  Michelson  repeated  Foucault’s  measurements  with 
a greatly  improved  apparatus  set  up  upon  a sea-wall  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis.  The  speed  of  the  re- 
volving mirror  was  256  revolutions  per  second,  and  this 
was  determined  with  great  accuracy  by  comparison  with 
the  period  of  a standard  tuning-fork.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  revolving  mirror  and  the  fixed  mirror  was  very 
great  (about  500  meters)  and  the  deflection  of  the  return- 
ing ray  was  133  millimeters.  Michelson’s  result  for  the 
velocity  of  light  was  299,944,000  meters  per  second. 
These  experiments  were  afterward  repeated  by  New- 
comb. That  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  and  in  air  is 
nearly  the  same,  whatever  be  the  wave-length  of  the 
light,  is  well  established.  Any  considerable  difference  of 
velocity  would  show  itself  in  Michelson’s  observations  by 
dispersion  of  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
returning  ray,  but  no  such  effect  was  observed.  That  the 
different  wave-lengths  reaching  the  eye  from  the  stars 
travel  at  the  same  rate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  mo- 
mentary color  effects  are  produced  in  the  occultation  of 
the  stars  by  the  moon  or  in  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites.  In  refracting  media  such  as  glass,  however, 
the  velocity  varies  with  the  wave-length,  the  shorter 
wave-lengths  being  more  retarded  than  the  longer,  a fact 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  dispersion. — 
Zircon  light,  the  light  produced  by  the  incandescence 
of  a disk  or  cylinder  of  zirconium  oxid  heated  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame.  The  light  is  very  similar  in  color 
and  intensity  to  the  calcium  light  or  lime-light,  but  zir- 
con is  much  less  rapidly  disintegrated  by  the  action  of 
the  flame,  and  does  not  slake,  like  lime,  on  exposure  to 
moist  air. 

light3,  v.  i. — TO  light  in,  to  run  lightly  or  easily:  ap- 
plied to  the  inward  traverse  of  the  spindle-carriage  of  a 
spinning-mule. 

lightage  (li'taj),  n.  [ light 1 + -age.\  If.  A 
toll  paid  by  a ship  coming  to  a port  where 
there  is  a lighthouse.  N.  E.  D. — 2.  A system 
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of  lighting;  the  supply  of  gas,  electricity,  or 
other  illuminant  used  for  lighting, 
light-buoy  (llt'boi),  n.  A life-buoy  which  au- 
tomatically ignites  a flare  upon  striking  the 
water,  or  a channel  buoy  which  carries  a light 
from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

light-contrast  (lit'kon//trast),  n.  Same  as 
brightness-contrast.  See  * contrast , 5. 
lightening-hole  (llt'ning-hol),  n.  In  iron  ship- 
building, a hole  cut  in  a plate  which  forms  a 
part  of  a vessel’s  structure,  to  reduce  its  weight 
without  reducing  its  strength  for  the  purpose 
intended.  See  cut  at  *keel1,  2. 
light-equation,  n — Constant  of  light-equation. 
See  inconstant. 

light-filter  (lit'AFter),  n.  In photog.,  a screen 
which  transmits  light  selectively  and  is  used 
to  control  the  composition  of  the  radiation 
which  falls  upon  the  sensitized  plate, 
light-horseman,  n.  2.  A fish,  Chaetodipterus 
faber,  of  the  family  Ephippidse : found  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See  Chaetodip- 
terus, with  cut. 

lighting-station  (li'ting-sta//shon),  ».  An  es- 
tablishment for  the  generation  of  electric 
current  to  be  used  in  lighting, 
light-line  (Ht'lln),  n.  Naut.,  the  water-line  at 
which  a vessel  floats  when  at  light  displace- 
ment. See  ^displacement,  3.  White,  Manual  of 
Naval  Arch.,  p.  47. 

light-liquor  (lit'lik//or),  n.  The  liquid  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  or  starch-sugar 
by  sufficiently  boiling  starch  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  neutralizing  the  acid  with  calcium 
carbonate,  and  separating  the  calcium  sulphate 
by  subsidence,  before  filtration  and  the  con- 
centration which  produces  ‘ heavy-liquor.’ 
light-mill  (lit'mil).  n.  Same  as  radiometer,  2. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  128. 
lightning1,  n. — Dark  lightning,  dark  lines  which 
sometimes  appear  on  photographs  of  lightning.  They 
are  sometimes  due  to  the  excessive  actinic  intensity  of 
the  light  from  the  flash  which  causes  a reversal,  giving  a 
positive  or  bright  line  on  the  negative  plate  and  a black 
line  on  the  positive. 

lightning-beetle  (lit'ning-be//tl),  ».  Same  as 
lightning-bug. 

lightning-bone  (lit'ning-bon),  n.  Same  ns  ful- 
gurite. 

lightning-gap  (llt'ning-gap),  n.  The  air-gap 
of  a lightning-guard  placed  in  an  electric 
circuit. 

lightning-hopper  (lit'ning-hop,''er),  n.  A ho- 
mopterous  American  insect  of  the  family  Ful- 
goridee.  See  Fulgora.— Frosted  lightning-hopper, 
a lightning-hopper,  Ormenis  pruinosa,  of  a pale  green  or 
lead  color,  covered  with  a whitish  powder  which  makes  it 
seem  frosted. 

lightning-pains  (lit'ning-panz),  n.  pi.  Sharp 
darting  pains  of  brief  duration  experienced  in 
locomotor  ataxia. 

lightning-recorder  (llt'ning-rf-k6r'1'der),  n.  A 
modification  of  the  Marconi  apparatus  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  which  serves  to  record  auto- 
matically the  occurrence  of  distant  lightning 
or  weaker  electric  discharges.  The  natural  elec- 
trie  discharge  produces  an  induced  current  in  a local  re- 
ceiving radioconductor  or  circuit  of  wire  including  some 
form  of  coherer,  tapper,  and  relay.  The  latter  actuates 
the  recording  apparatus  proper.  Various  forms  of  the 
lightning-recorder  are  in  use. 

lightning-stone  (lit'ning-ston),  n.  Same  as 
fulgurite. 

lightning-tree  (lit'ning-tre),  n.  In  the  Baha- 
mas, the  West  Indian  coral-tree,  Erythrina 
Corallodendron.  Its  leaves  are  deciduous  and 
at  certain  seasons  the  bright  scarlet  flowers 
cover  the  tree  before  the  new  leaves  have  ap- 
peared. See  coral-tree  and  Erythrina. 
light-port  (lit'port),  n.  Naut.,  a port-hole ; an 
opening  in  the  side  of  a vessel  for  admitting 
light  into  a cabin,  state-room,  or  other  com- 
partment. 

light-pressure  (lit'presh//ur),  n.  The  mechan- 
ical pressure  due  to  the  impact  of  light-waves 
upon  a body  placed  in  their  path.  See  pres- 
sure, 2 (6). 

light-sensation  (Ht'sen-sa'shon),  n.  See 
Might1. 

lightskirts  (lit'skertz),  n.  A woman  of  lax 
behavior.  [Rare.] 

Hath  not  Shor’s  wife  although  a light  skirts  she, 
Given  him  a chast  long  lasting  memory? 

Return  from  Pernassus,  IL  i.  2. 
light-spot  (lit'spot),  n.  1.  See  the  extract. 

In  view  of  the  recent  work  of  Haberlandt  on  the  light 
sense-organs  of  leaves,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the 
discovery  of  similar  organs  in  xerophilous  stems.  Certain 
of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  young  stems  of  the  Ephedrese 
have  on  their  external  w’all  conical  structures  of  the  nature 
of  papillae,  the  core  of  the  papilla  being  mucilaginous. 
This  structure  acts  as  a collecting  lens  focussing  the  in- 


cident rays  of  light,  and  a definite  area  of  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  cell  is  thereby  illuminated.  Fig. 

1,  which  is  a photomicrograph  taken  in  diffuse  light  of  a 
mounted  preparation  of  epidermis,  shows  the  appearance 
of  these  light-spots  as  seen  under  £ objective.  Of  any  ob- 
ject held  in  the  path  of  the  incident  rays  an  image  is 
formed  by  each  of  these  light  sense-organs. 

R.  J.  D.  Graham,  in  Nature,  April  4,  1907,  p.  535. 

2.  A cone-shaped  area  of  reflected  light  on 
the  drum-membrane.  Also  called  com  of  light 
and  pyramid  of  light. 

light-stuff  (lit'stuf),  n.  A trade-name  for  a 
volatile  liquid  obtained  in  rectifying  commer- 
cial coal-tar  benzine  in  aniline-dye  works: 
used  to  some  extent  as  a solvent  for  india- 
rubber. 

light-telephony  (lit'teFe-fo-ni),  ».  See  * tele- 
phony. 

light-vector  (lit'vek,/tor),  n.  A vector  or  line 
which  indicates  by  its  length  and  direction  the 
magnitude  and  character  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  ether  (the  so-called  light-disturbance) 
at  any  point  in  a region  traversed  by  polar- 
ized light.  The  light-disturbance  s is  defined 
by  the  equation 


s = A sin  (27r^j  + , 


where  A is  the  amplitude,  t the  time,  T the 
period  of  the  disturbance,  and  d the  constant 
of  phase 

light-year  (lit'yer),  n.  The  distance  traversed 
by  light  in  one  year ; the  unit  usually  employed 
in  expressing  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars : 
for  example,  the  distance  of  a Centauri  is  4$, 
light-years.  In  terms  of  the  Bmaller  astronomical  unit 
(the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun),  it  is  found 
by  dividing  the  number  of  seconds  in  a sidereal  year  by 
the  number  of  seconds  occupied  by  light  in  coming  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth.  According  to  our  best,  present  de- 
terminations, it  is  62,243  astronomical  units.  It  hears  to 
the  smaller  astronomical  unit  very  nearly  the  ratio  of  the 
mile  to  the  inch. 

Ligia,  n.  3.  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Daphnacese.  See  Thyme! tea. 

lignicolous  (lig-nik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  lignum , wood, 
+ colere.  inhabit.]  Living  in  wood : applied 
to  certain  bivalve  . mollusks,  as  Teredo , the 
ship-worm. 

lignilite  (lig'ni-lit),  n.  A columnar  or  cylindri- 
cal structure  in  limestone.  It  occurs  across 
the  bedding  and  is  due  to  pressure.  Same  as 
stylolite.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  420. 

Lignin  dynamite.  See  * dynamite. 

ligniriose  (lig-nir'i-os),  n . A term  applied  to 
a substance  said  to  be  a variety  of  lignin. 

lignite,  W. — Bovey  Tracey  lignites,  a deposit  of  sands 
and  clays  containing  lignite,  of  Oligocene  age,  occurring 
at  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire.  These  beds  are  from  200 
to  300  feet  thick,  and  are  isolated,  lying  on  a granite  base, 
the  deposits  hrving  been  formed  in  an  old  lake-basin. 
The  organic  remains  are  chiefly  of  terrestrial  plants,  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  age  of  the  beds  was  inferred  by 
Heer  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Molasse  of  Switzer- 
land.—Hotting  lignites,  lignitic  beds  in  the  Inn  valley, 
near  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol,  which  overlie  ancient 
moraine  stuff  and  are  surmounted  by  scattered  erratic 
blocks.  They  are  thought  to  represent  an  interglacial 
period.  They  contain  plant  remains  of  species  still  grow- 
ing in  the  surrounding  country. — Utznach  lignites, 
beds  of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  series  in  Switzerland 
(St.  Gall)  which  are  intercalated  in  moraine  deposits  and 
represent  an  interglacial  period.  The  lignites  contain 
pineB,  firs,  larch,  yew,  oak,  sycamore,  and  other  trees, 
and  bones  of  Elephas,  Rhinoceros  etruscus,  Bos  taurus 
(var.  primigenius),  and  other  mammals. 

lignocellulose  (lig^no-seFu-los),  n.  [L.  lig- 
num, wood,  + E.  cellulose .]  The  material  of 
which  woody  tissue  principally  consists.  It  is 
commonly  associated  with  more  or  less  cellulose  proper, 
but  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  several  reactions,  among 
others  by  being  stained  yellow  or  brown  by  iodine.  Also 
called  bastose. 

lignoceric  (lig-no-se'rik),  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood, 
+ cera,  wax,  + - ic .]  Noting  an  acid,  a color- 
less compound,  C24H4g02,  contained  in  "beech- 
wood  tar  and  in  the  saponification-products  of 
earthnut-oil.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and 
melts  at  80.5°  C. 

ligno-eosin  (lig-no-e'o-sin),  n.  Atrade-namefor 
a product  said  to  "be  the  sodium  salt  of  lig- 
none-sulphonic  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  the  waste 
digester-liquor  of  the  sulphite  process  for  making  wood- 
pulp,  and  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  a reducing  agent 
in  chrome-mordanting  wool  for  dyeing. 

lignoin  (lig'no-in),  n.  [L.  lignum  (ligno-),  wood, 
+ -in2.]  A brown  compound,  C^oHogOgN, 
prepared  from  old  Huanaco  cinchona  bark. 

lignone  (lig'non),  n.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  + 
-in2.]  Same  as  lignin, 

lignose,  n.  2.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  + -ose.]  A 
colorless  compound,  CigHggOii,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  glucolignose. 

lignosity  (lig-nos'i-ti),  n.  [hgnos(e)  + -ity.] 
The  character  or  condition  of  being  ligneous 
or  woody. 
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lignosulphite  (lig-no-sul'fit),  n.  [L.  lignum, 
wood,  + sulph(ur)  + -ite2.]  A brown  liquid 
obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  cellulose.  It  consists  of  sulphur  dioxid  and  aro- 
matic compounds  which  are  probably  derived  from  the 
fir.  It  is  used  for  inhalation  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the 
air  of  the  room  in  which  the  patient  remains  being  satu- 
rated with  a 10-per-cent,  solution  of  the  sulphite. 

lignosulphuric  (lig//no-sul-fu'rik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  lignin  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  sul- 
pholignic  acid — Lignosulphuric  acid,  a syrupy 
compound  formed  by  treating  cellulose  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

lignum1,  n.  2.  A contraction  for  lignum-vitee : 
applied  in  Australia  to  several  species  of  trees 
because  of  their  tough  and  hard  wood.  See 
the  Australian  species  mentioned  under  lig- 
num-vitae. 

lignum2  (lig'num),  n.  [An  abbreviated  pro- 
nunciation of  polygonum.]  Any  species  of  the 
wiry  plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

ligulate-flowered  (lig,u-lat-flou'ierd),  a.  Same 
as  liguliflorous. 

liguloid  (lig'u-loid),  a.  [L.  ligula,  a var.  of 
lingula,  a little  tongue,  + -oid.]  Having  the 
form  of  a ligula  or  little  tongue ; tongue- 
shaped. 

Ligurian.  I.  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  a division 
of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary  in  the  southern  Alps 
and  the  Rigi.  These  beds  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
series,  consist  of  marls  and  limestones  with  marine  fos- 
sils, and  form  a part  of  the  great  series  of  deposits 
termed  Molasse  or  Flysch.  Included  in  the  division  are 
the  Glarus  shales,  celebrated  for  their  abundant  fish 
fauna. 

II.  n.  2.  The  Ligurian  division.  Also 
known  as  the  Rigi  beds. 

Ligurianize  (li-gu'ri-an-Iz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Ligurianized,  ppr.  Ligurianizing.  [ Ligurian  + 
-ize.]  To  render  Ligurian ; specifically,  make 
(an  apiary  or  a colony  of  bees)  Ligurian  by  in- 
troducing Ligurian  queen  bees. 

ligustrone  (li-gus'tron),  n.  [ Ligustrum  (see 
def.)  + -one.]  A colorless  bitter  compound 
contained  in  the  bark  of  Ligustrum  vulgare.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melts  a little  above 
100°  C.,  and  boils  at  260-280°  C. 

lija  (le'ha),  n.  [Sp.,  a dogfish,  etc.,  orig.  a 
fish  whose  dried  skin  was  used  for  polishing 
wood,  < lijar,  polish,  make  smooth.]  Any  one 
of  several  fishes  of  the  genus  Monacanthus.  See 
leather-jacket,  1 (5).— Lija  barbuda,  Alutera  mo- 
noceros,  a fish  widely  distributed  in  tropical  seas. — Lija 
colorada,  Cantherines  pullus,  a fish  found  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Brazil.—  Llj a trompa,  Alutera  scripta,  a fish 
found  in  tropical  waters  along  both  coasts  of  America 
and  in  the  East  Indies. 

likari  (le-ka're),  n.  A native  name  of  the 
Cayenne  cedar— Essence  de  llkarl.  See  linaloa- 

iroil. 

like2,  n.  2.  In  golf,  a stroke  whicli  equalizes 
the  number  played  bv  the  other  side. 

like2,  adv.  5.  As  well  as  ; as  also. 

I can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; . . - 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a straw, 

. . . ghastly  looks 

Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iiL  6. 
Like  a lamplighter,  with  long,  rapid  strides.  Dialect 
Notes,  II.  vi.  [Colloq.]— Like  all  possessed,  as  if  be- 
witched. Dialect  Notes,  II.  vi.  [Colloq.]— Like  anything, 
like  everything,  With  such  rapidity  and  intensity  of 
effort  as  to  preclude  comparison.  [Colloq.] 

The  Walrus  and  the  Cai-penter 
Were  walking  close  at  hand  : 

They  wept  like  anything  to  see 
Such  quantities  of  sand. 

Lewis  Carroll,  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  Walrus  and 

[Carpenter,  st.  4. 

Like  Sam  Hill.  Same  as  •klike  sin. — Like  sin,  in- 
tensely ; very  hard  : as,  to  work  like  sin.  [Slang.] — Like 
smoke.  See  smoke. 

likeness,  n.  — Law  of  likeness.  See  ★Zawil. 

Ill,  lill  (lil),  n.  [Said  to  be  Romany.]  1.  In 
Gipsy  language,  a book;  a pocket-book. — 2. 
A five-pound  note.  Farmer.  [Slang.] — 3.  A 
bad  bill.  Farmer.  [Slang.] 

lilac,  n.  3.  A fanciers’  name  for  a peculiar 
bluish-gray  color  shown  in  the  coats  of  some 

domesticated  mice California  lilac,  the  blue 

myrtle,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus. — Cape  lilac,  in  Aus- 
tralia, a variety  of  Melia  Azedarach,  the  tree  called  white 
cedar  by  the  colonists.  See  Melia. — Native  lilac,  in 
Tasmania,  Prostanthera  rotundifolia , a strong-smelling 
bush  of  the  mint  family,  bearing  quantities  of  deep-lilac- 
colored  flowers. — Summer  lilac,  the  dame’s-rocket, 
Hesperis  matronalis.  See  cut  under  rocket 2,  2. 

lilial  (lil'i-al),  a.  [NL.  *lilialis,  < L.  lilium, 
lily.]  Designating  plants  of  the  lily  kind  or 
related  to  the  lily : as,  the  lilial  alliance.  Lind- 
ley. 

Liliales  (lil-i-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1833),  < Lilium  + -ales.]  A large  order  of 
mouocotyledonous  plants.  It  includes  the  lily 


Liliales 

family  and  11  others,  the  most  important  being  the 
Juncacese  (rushes),  Convallariacese  (lilies-of-the-valley), 
Smilacacese,  Amaryllidacese,  Dioscoreacese  (yams),  and 
Iridacese.  The  lilial  alliance  of  Lindley  embraced  only 
the  LUiacese,  and  the  Pontederiacem,  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  referred  to  the  order  Xyridales. 

iiliatedt  (lil'i-a-ted),  a.  [L.  lilium , lily,  4- 
- ate 1 + - ed 2.]  Ornamented  with  lilies,  espe- 
cially with  the  lilies  of  France. 

Lille  pottery.  See  * pottery . 
lillianite  (lil'i-an-it),  n.  [ Lillian , name  of  a 
mine  in  Colorado,  4-  -ite2.]  A lead  sulpho- 
bismutite,  Pb3Bi2S6,  which  occurs  in  steel- 
gray  crystalline  masses:  found  in  Sweden 
and  in  Colorado. 

Lillienthal  coefficients.  See  * coefficient. 
lillikin  (lil'i-kin),  n.  [Also  lellicins , lellokans; 
origin  obscure.]  A special  size  of  pin  the 
name  for  which  began  to  be  common  in  New 
England  about  1775. 

Harriot  Paine  . . . had  “corkins,  middlings,  short 
whites,  lillikins,  and  lace  pins.” 

A.  M.  Earle , Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  186. 

lilliputianize  (lil-i-pu'shan-iz),  v.  t. ; pifcet.  and 
pp.  lilliputianized , ppr."  Ulliputianizing.  To 
make  like  the  Lilliputians  in  size ; dwarf, 
lilt,  v.  i.  3.  To  sway  up  and  down,  as  a bird 
on  a spray. 

Young  — of  a reddish  face  — with  blue  eyes,  and  he 
lilted  a little  on  his  feet  when  he  was  pleased,  and  cracked 
his  finger-joints.  . . . He  went  to  England,  and  he  became 
a young  man,  and  back  he  came,  lilting  a little  in  his  walk. 

R.  Kipling,  A Sahibs’  War,  in  Traffics  and  Discoveries, 

[p.  73. 

lily,  w. — Asa  Gray’s  lily,  Lilium  Orayi , a delicate 
plant  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  and  long-peduncled 
red  flowers  tinged  at  the  base  and  spotted  within ; found 
on  the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  on  high  mountain  summits  of 
North  Carolina.— Barbados  lily,  the  common  name  of 
Hippeastrum  equestre,  a member  of  the  family  Amarylli- 
dacese. It  is  a globular  bulb  2 inches  in  diameter,  produc- 
ing offsets,  with  brown  scales  and  a short  neck ; the  leaves 
are  from  6 to  8 in  number  and  develop  fully  after  the 
flowers.  It  is  an  old  garden-plant,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming.  The  varieties  splendens , ful- 
gidum,  and  ignescens  are  some  of  the  more  common  forms 
of  this  species.  The  Barbados  lily  is  found  in  the  region 
extending  between  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Brazil. — Beaver- 
lily,  the  yellow  pond-lily,  Nymphsea  advena.  Also  called 
beaver-root.—  Bermuda  lily,  the  Easter  lily,  a cultural 
form  of  Lilium  longijlorum : so  named  because  it  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  Bermuda.— Brisbane  lily,  Eurycles 
Cunninghami,  a Queensland  plant  of  the  amaryllis  family. 
—Bullhead  lily.  Same  as  beaver -klily.—  Canada  lily, 
Lilium  Canadense.  See  lily,  1.—  Carolina  lily,  Lilium 
Carolinianum,  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  a rather 
showy  species  with  orange-red  flowers  nodding  on  long 
peduncles,  the  long,  acuminate,  recurved  perianth-seg- 
ments purple-spotted  below.— Chamise-lily,  the  name 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Erythronium.  See  k fawn-lily  — Chaparral-lily,  a true 
lily,  Lilium  rubescens,  of  the  northern  half  of  California  in 
the  Coast  Range.  Its  stem  sometimes  rises  7 feet  or  more 
and  often  bears  as  many  as  25  flowers,  these  at  first  pure 
white  dotted  with  purple,  soon  pink,  and  finally  of  a deep 
ruby-purple.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  fragrant  of  lilies. 
Near  the  coast  called  redwood-lily;  inland  by  this  name. 
Also  ruby  lily.—  Clinton’s  lily,  Clintonia  borealis,  a 
plant  of  northeastern  North  America  related  to  the  lily-of- 
the-valley.  See  Clintonia. — Corn-lily,  the  small  bind- 
weed, Convolvulus  aroensis. — Cow-llly.  (a)  Same  as 
beaver-klily.  (b)  The  marsh-marigold.— Darling  lily, 
Crinum  flaccrdum,  a handsome  white-flowered  Australian 
plant  of  the  amaryllis  family.  Its  bulbs  Gontain  starch 
in  such  quantity  that  it  is  sometimes  extracted  for  food. 
Also  called  Murray  lily—  Day-lily,  (b)  See  Funkia. 
— Dog  lily.  See  kdog-lily.—  Easter  lily,  (a)  Lilium 
longijlorum,,  a showy,  fragrant  lily,  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  much  cultivated  and  now  exhibiting  several  varie- 
ties. (b)  Lilium  candidum,  the  white  or  annunciation 
lily : originally  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  long 
in  cultivation,  (c)  The  daffodil,  (d)  The  atamasco  lily, 
Atamosco  Atamasco. — Faijy-lily,  the  atamasco  lily. — 
Field  lily.  Same  as  Canada  klily.—  Flame-lily,  the 
red  lily,  Lilium  Philadelphicum. — Flax  lily.  See 
k flax-lily  — Frog  lily.  See  kfrog-lily.— Giant  lily, 
(a)  Furcrsea  fcetida.  See  kcocuiza,  pita,  2,  and  Pur- 
er sea.  ( b ) In  Australia,  same  as  spear-lil^.— Glade-lily, 
the  red  lily.— Gordon  lily,  Blandfordia.  marginata, 
a Tasmanian  plant  of  the  lily 
dulous  racemes  of  con- 


limen 

Illy,  the  day-lily,  Hemerocallis  fulva. — Liver-lily,  the  limb-ray  (lim'ra),  n.  A comprehensive  term 
blue  flag  or  flag-lily,  Iris  versicolor.- Lotus-lily,  any  for  the  Jimb  of  a vertebrate.  [Bare.] 
species  of  Nelumbo. — May-lily,  the  lily-of-the-valley. — , A L„  , J . 

Meadow-lily.  Same  as  Canada  ’klily.—  Mound-lily,  Those  [muscles]  which  extend  to  the  first,  second,  or  to 
Yucca  gloriosa.  See  Yucca  (with  cut).—  Murray  lily,  the  terminal  elements  of  the  limb  ray. 

Same  as  Darling  klily : so  named  from  the  Murray  river  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX V.  399. 

in  Victoria.- Nodding  lily,  either  the  Canada  lily  or  the  ljmh11g  3 Jn  conch.,  the  circumference  of 

American  Turk’s-cap  lily.— Northern  lily.  Same  as  . . . . > „ ~ - 

Clinton's  klily.—  Philadelphia  lily,  the  red  lily,  Lil- 
ium Philadelphicum.—  Pine  -lily.  See  bear -k grass 


the  valves  of  a bivalve  shell  from  the  disk  to 
the  border  or  margin.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 


(c).—  Prairie-lily,  (a)  Either  of  the  two  species  of  lime1,  n.  3.  In  leather-manuf.,  a vat  contain 
Cooperia,  C.  Drummondii  and  C.  pedunculata,  of  the  ■ ’ e0infi0T1  for  ,n 


southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  are  bul- 
bous amaryllidaceous  plants,  with  narrow,  grass-like 
leaves,  and  one-flowered  scapes,  the  large  terminal 
flower  having  a salver-form,  white  or  pinkish  perianth. 
(6)  Same  as  gunebo  klily. — Red  lily,  Lilium  Phila- 
delphicum, of  the  eastern 
United  States,  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  attrac- 
tive of  American  lilies.  The 
flowers  are  red  or  orange- 
red,  the  perianth  segments 
reflexed  and  purple-spotted 
below.  The  southern  red  lily 
is  L.  Catesbsei. — Redwood- 
lily.  See  chaparral-klily. 
— Rice -root  lily.  Same 
as  kmission-  bells.  — Ruby 
lily.  See  chaparral-klily. — 
Snadie-lily,  the  blue  flag, 
Iris  versicolor. — Spear-lily. 
See  spear -lily.—  Spider-lily, 
the  spiderwort,  Tradescantia 
Virginiana. — Spotted  lily, 
in  the  West  Indies,  Cordyline 
Red  Lily  hyacinthoides : so  named 

< Lilium  philadelphicum).  from  the  spotted  leaves.  See 
(From  Britton  and  Brown’s  Sansevieria.  Spring  lily, 
illustrated  Flora  of  the  the  white  dog-tooth  violet  or 
Northern  States  and  Canada.”)  adder’s-tongue,  Erythronium 
albidum,  which  flowers  in 
early  spring. — Straw-lily,  the  sessile-leaved  bellwort, 
Uvularia  sessilifolia. — Trinity  lily,  the  large-flowered 
wake-robin,  Trillium  grandiflorum. — Trout-lily,  the 
yellow  dog-tooth  violet  or  adder’s-tongue,  Erythronium 
Americanum. — Yellow  lily,  (b)  In  Tasmania,  same  as 
native  kleek. 

lily-disease  (lil'i-di-zez//),  n.  See  * disease . 
lilywort  (lil'i-wert),  n.  A plant  of  the  lily 
family. 

lim,  n.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  limb. 
limacin  (lim'a-sin),  n.  [L.  Umax , snail,  4*  -m2.] 
An  organic  substance  obtained  by  Braeonnot 
from  the  garden-snail  ( Limax  agrestis). 
limacodid  (lim-a-ko'did),  a.  andw.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  or  belonging  to  the  lepi- 
dopterous  family  Limacodidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Limacodidfe. 
lima-lima  (le-ma/le-ma'),  n.  [Tagalog  lima- 
lima , a reduplication  of  lima,  five,  = Bisaya 


mg  a solution  of  lime  for  unhairing  skins. 
G.  T.  Davis , Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  331.— Bicar- 
bonate Of  lime,  calcium  acid-carbonate,  CaH2(C03>2, 
assumed  by  some  chemists  to  exist  in  water  which  contains 
carbonic  acid  and  in  consequence  has  dissolved  a quantity 
of  calcium  carbonate  greater  than  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
water  alone.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  acid 
salt  really  exists ; it  has  never  been  obtained  in  separate 
form. — Caustic  lime,  calcium  hydroxid  ; also,  calcium 
oxid. — Chlorid  Of  lime.  Same  as  bleaching -powder. 
It  probably  has  the  composition  Ca-  j : not  to  be  con- 
founded with  chlorid  of  calcium  (Ca  Cl2).  See  calx  chlo- 
rata,  under  calxi. — Dead-burnt  lime.  See  kdead- 
burnt. — Dead  lime,  a lime  that  does  not  slake  with 
water : opposed  to  quicklime. — Lime  cylinder,  lime  in 
the  form  of  a cylinder  which  is  from  time  to  time  re- 
volved, and  upon  which  a jet  of  oxy hydrogen  flame  it 
thrown  in  producing  the  so-called  calcium  light  See 
calcium  light. — Lime  silicate.  Same  as  kcalcium  sili- 
cate.— Lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  wash.  See  kwash  — 
Lime  uranite.  Same  as  autunite. — Overburnt  lime, 
lime  made  from  limestone  containing  silicious  matter, 
such  as  clay,  and  heated  so  strongly  in  the  kiln  that 
silica  and  alumina  have  entered  into  combination  with  a 
part  of  the  lime,  causing  it  to  slake  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly.—Permanganate  Of  lime,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  mixture  recommended  by  Crookes  for  use  in  puri- 
fying the  dangerous  drinking-water  which  was  en- 
countered by  British  troops  in  the  Ashanti  campaign  of 
1873-74.  The  mixture,  intended  also  to  clarify  the  water, 
consisted  of  1 part  of  lime  (or  calcium)  permanganate,  10 
parts  of  aluminium  sulphate,  and  30  parts  of  fine  clay. — 
Vienna  lime,  a mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  slaked 
lime  used  surgically  as  an  escharotic,  and  also  in  scouring 
metals  to  remove  grease.  See  Vienna  caustic. 

lime3. — Finger-lime,  Citrus  Australasica,  a small  tree 
of  eastern  Australia,  bearing  slender  thorns,  and  ellip- 
soid or  almost  cylindrical  fruits,  2-4  inches  long,  tast- 
ing like  lemons.— Native  lime,  in  Australia  : (a)  The 
finger-lime;  (b)  An  evergreen  tree,  Citrus  australis, 
which  reaches  a height  of  from  30  to  50  feet  and  bears 
globular,  acid  fruits  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  Its 
beautiful  light-yellow  wood  i3  hard,  close-grained,  and 
takes  a high  polish.  Called  also  native  orange. — 
Queensland  lime,  Citrus  tnodora,  bearing  sharply 
acid  fruits  and  inodorous  flowers. — Lime-Oil.  See  koil. 
lime-berry  (lim'bert'i),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
same  as  * lime-myrtle . 

lime-bug  (lim'bug),  n.  A scale-insect  found 
on  the  lime-tree,  either  Eulecanium  Wise  or 


lima  = Samoan,  etc.,  lima,  Maori  rirna,  five.]  iimt-coaTVw'kol),  n.  Small  coal  used  for 
See  galamm-nmo.  • „ lime-burning:  one  of  the  grades  formerly  made 

«•*»<«>  J *—• 

harbor.]  A marsh,  usually  salt,  at  the  mouth  lime-craig  (hm  krag) 
of  ariver;  especially  applied  to  the  delta  of  ‘ fano  nf  al,rn‘ 


the  Dnieper  river,  Bussia, 

Limanda  (li-man'da),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  limits, 
mud.]  A genus  of  flounders  found  on  both 
coasts  of  northern  North  America  and  in 
eastern  Asia : known  as  “ dabs." 

Lima  oil.  See  *oil. 

Limatula  (11-mat'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Lima .] 
A genus  of  Jurassic  prionodesmaceous  pelecy- 
pods,  characterized  by  valves  which  are  medi- 


_ n.  Limestone  rock  in 

situ : the'face  of  a limestone  quarry.  [Scotch.] 
lime-juicer,  «.  Hence — 2.  A British  ship  on 
which  the  lime-juice  law  is  carried  out. 

The  working  of  the  ship,  the  life  of  the  men,  their 
trials  and  amusements  are  ail  combined  in  the  story  ; in 
fact,  the  book  gives  a better  idea  of  the  life  on  a “ lime- 
juicer  " than  any  previous  work  we  have  seen. 

Poretft  and  Stream,  i’eb.  21, 1903,  p.  153. 
3.  In  Australia,  a new-comer;  one  who  has 
made  the  voyage  on  a lime-juicer;  a green- 
horn; a ‘new  chum.’ 


ily  family,  hearing  long,  pen- 


ally ribbed,  laterally  smooth,  and  without  lime-liniment  (lim'lin,/i-ment),  n.  A mixture 
gape.  or  emulsion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  a 

limb1,  n.  6.  In  geol.,  that  portion  of  an  anti-  solution  of  lime  or  lime-water  and  linseed- 
cline  or  syncline  which  lies  on  either  side  0il*  carron-oil : used  for  burns, 
respectively  of  the  arch  or  trough.  Also  lime-mud  (lim'mud),  n.  Same  as  *lime-sludge. 
called  leg  and  flank.— Pectoral  limb,  pelvic  limb,  lime-myrtle  (lim'mer//tl),  v.  In  the  West  In- 
See  pectoral,  pelmc.  d.ies,  Triphasia  trifoliata.  See  Triphasia. 

^rt  of  a leaf  { ) limen  (irmen),  n. ;'  pi.  limens  (-menz),  L.  limina 

.}'  , ,.  ...  ’ , . rvrT  , ..  f x (lim'i-na).  [L.  limen , threshold.]  1.  In  ca:- 

limbation  (lim-ba  shon),  w.  [NL.  Umbatio(n-),  v - L - - 


ical,  orange-red  flowers ; 
also  other  species  of  the 
same  genus : so  named 
from  George  Gordon,  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford.— Great 
yellow  lily,  the  Ameri- 
can nelumbo  or  water- 
chinkapin,  Nelumbo  lute. 

— Guernsey  lily,  Imhofla 
Sarniensi8.  See  Nerine. 

— Gunebo  lily,  Mentze- 
lia  decapetala,  of  the  fam- 
ily Loasacese , native  of 
the  Great  Plains.  It  has 
very  large  and  showy, 
mostly  solitary,  and  termi- 
nal yellowish-white  flow- 
ers.— Harvest-lily,  the 
hedge-bindweed,  Convol- 
vulus sepium. — Hedge- 
lily.  Same  as  harvest- 
klUy. — Horse-lily.  Same 
as  beaver-klUy.—  Huckle- 
berry-lily,  the  red  lily. — 

Jamestown  lily,  the  jimson-weed,  Datura  Stramo- 
nium; also  the  purple  stramonium,  D.  Tatula. — Lemon- 


Prairi e-lily  {.Cooperia  Drum- 
mondii). 

One  fourth  natural  size. 
(From  Britton  and  Brown's 
“ Illustrated  Flora  of  the  North- 
ern States  and  Canada.”) 


< L.  limbatus,  edged,  bordered,  < limbus , edge: 
see  limb 2.]  1.  The  formation  of  a distinct 
border  or  margin. — 2.  A margin  or  border. 
Smithsonian  Iiep.  {Nat.  Mus.),  1897,  p.  331. 

limber-hook  (lim'ber-huk),  n.  Same  as  pintle- 
hook. 

limber-passage  (lim'ber-pas,;,aj),  n.  A chan- 
nel on  each  side  of  the  keelson  of  a wooden 
vessel  to  permit  the  bilge- water  to  flow  to  the 
pumps.  Same  as  limber 3.  See  cut  under 
keel\  2. 

limber-plate  (lim'ber-plat),  n.  Same  as  lim- 
ber-board. 

limbo1,  n.— Limbo  of  fools  (limbus  fatuorum),  a fools’ 
paradise. 

limbo2  (lim'bo),  n.  [Zulu  ulembu , web.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  worn  by  South 
Africans.  f 

limbous  (lim'bus),  a.  [NL.  Himbosus , < L. 
limbus , edge;  see  limb 2.]  Having  a definite 
border. 


per.  psychol.  and  psychopliys.,  the  threshold; 
the  dividing  line  between  noticeableness  and 
unnoticeableness  of  stimulus.  The  limen  is  de- 
fined in  physical  or  physiological  terms  as  that  amount  of 
stimulus  or  degree  of  excitation  (or  as  that  stimulus 
difference  or  difference  of  excitation)  which,  after  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  errors,  remains  just  noticeable  to 
an  accurate  observer ; or  again  as  that  amount  of  stimu- 
lus (or  stimulus  difference)  which,  after  elimination  of 
constant  errors,  remains  just  noticeable  to  the  observer 
in  one-half  of  a long  series  of  observations.  The  term 
may  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  four  possible  aspects  of 
stimulus  and  excitation  (intensity,  quality,  duration,  ex- 
tension), and  to  any  stimulus  that  serves  as  the  condition 
of  mental  state  or  process  ; so  that  we  may  speak  of  the 
intensive  limen,  the  temporal  limen,  the  affective  limen, 
the  limen  of  attention,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  correlate 
of  the  limen,  upon  the  mental  side,  is  not  a part  of  real 
experience,  not  a state  or  process  that  can  be  ideated 
and  remembered  and  voluntarily  reproduced  : liminal 
values  are  always  ideal  values. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  the 
limens  of  approach  and  recession  of  the  fixation-object 
for  various  distances. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  April,  1903,  p.  173. 

The  term  limen  (Schwelle,  threshold!  was  introduced 
into  psychology  by  Herbart  in  1811 ; a liminal  stimulus, 


limen 

or  liminal  stimulus  difference,  is  that  which  lifts  the 
sensation  or  the  Bense-difference  over  the  threshold  of 
consciousness. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  i.  37. 
2.  In  anat.y  the  portion  of  brain-substance  sit- 
uated between  the  base  and  the  island  of  Reil. 
— Absolute  differential  limen  or  difference  limen. 
See  kabsolute  and  kdifference.—  Discriminative  limen 
or  threshold,  in  psychophys.,  the  just  noticeable  stimu- 
lus difference  or  difference  limen. — Limen  nasi,  the  line 
of  junction  in  the  nasal  cavity  between  the  cartilaginous 
and  the  bony  portions.—  Limiting  limen,  in  psycho- 
phys., the  upper  or  lower  limit  of  the  stimulus  limen 
or  differential  limen.  Thus,  in  esthesiometric  deter- 
minations, the  upper  limiting  limen  is  given  with  the 
least  separation  of  the  compass-points  which  invariably 
evokes  the  judgment  ‘ two  points  ’ : while  the  lower  limit- 
ing limen  is  given  with  that  separation  below  which  the 
observer  always  reports  ‘one  point,'  and  above  which  he 
always  reports  ‘ doubt  ’ or  ‘ two  points. * The  value  of  the 
lower  limiting  limen  may  be  accurately  determined ; the 
determination  of  the  upper  appe£^s  to  be  dubious.  E.  B 
Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  ii.  19.— Mixture  limen 
in  Fechnerian  psychophys.,  a limen  which  is  modified  by 
the  addition  of  a qualitative  to  a merely  quantitative 
change  of  stimulus,  or  by  the  concurrence  of  other  stimuli 
(or  excitations)  with  the  stimulus  or  stimuli  to  be  sensed 
or  compared.  The  mixture  limen  includes  the  ordinary 
homogeneous  stimulus  limen  and  differential  limen  as 
limiting  cases.— Partial  limen,  in  psychophys.,  the 
positive  or  negative  division  of  the  total  limen  in 
Fechner’s  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.— Quotient 
limen,  quotient  mixture  limen.  See  ★ quotient . 

limen e (li'meu),  n.  [ lime 3 + -ene.]  A sesqui- 
terpene, C15H04,  contained  in  oil  of  limes  and 
in  bergamot-oil.  It  boils  at  130-140°  C.  under 
17  millimeters  pressure, 
lime-nitrogen  (llm'nFtro-jen),  n.  See  the 
extract. 

Prof.  Adolf  Frank  and  Dr.  Caro,  of  Berlin,  found  that 
when  nitrogen  is  passed  over  red-hot  calcium  carbide  it 
is  absorbed  with  formation  of  calcium  cyanamide.  This 
latter,  when  treated  with  water  under  high  pressure,  is 
made  to  yield  ammonia ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this 
since  the  crude  product,  which  they  have  called  "lime- 
nitrogen,”  can  serve  directly  as  nitrogenous  fertiliser,  and 
is  m that  respect  equivalent  to  its  own  weight  of  am- 
monium sulphate.  Nature , April  25,  1907,  p.  619. 

lime-pot  (llm'pot),  n.  A pot  for  holding  lime, 
which  was  formerly  employed  in  naval  en- 
gagements for  blinding  boarders, 
limerick  (lim'e-rik),  n.  TSaid  to  have  origi- 
nated m the  words  “Will  you  come  up  to 
Limerick,”  occurring  in  the  chorus  of  conviv- 
ial songs  of  the  character  described  in  def.  1. 
See  N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  II.  470  (Dec.  10,  1898).] 

1.  A nonsense  song  or  verse,  one  of  a series 
of  impromptu  productions  of  a free  character, 
sung  at  convivial  parties  in  Ireland. 

. “ But  come,  give  us  a Limerick.  Cheer  us  up  now! 
giveusagood  Limerick.  You  must  know  thousands.” 

” I assure  you  I do  not.  I have  never  been  in  Ireland  11 
The  Duke  burst  out  into  a mirthless  laugh.  “ Weil 
upon  my— What's  Ireland  got  to  do  with  it?" 

It.  llichens,  The  Londoners,  ivi. 

2.  A nonsense  verse  of  a fixed  type,  more  or 
less  amusing,  of  the  pattern  of  those  written 
by  Edward  Lear  in  his  “Book  of  Nonsense.” 
See  *Learic.  The  following  is  an  example  : 

There  was  a young  lady  of  Niger, 

Who  rode,  with  a smile,  on  a tiger : 

They  returned  from  their  ride, 

With  the  lady  inside, 

And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

limerickite  (lim'e-rik-It),  n.  A name  given 
by  Meunier  to  the  type  of  gray  chondritic 
meteorite  illustrated  by  the  meteorite  which 
fell  in  Adare,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, in  1813.  See  * meteorite . 
lime:rock  (llm'rok',  n.  Any  rock  in  which 
calcite  is  a,  prominent  constituent.—  Vermicular 
lime-rock,  in  New  York  geol.,  a name  given  by  A.  Eaton 
to  certain  impure  dolomites  appertaining  to  the  Salina 
formation  which  are  perforated  by  numerous  small  irreg- 
ular cavities  produced  by  the  crystallization  and  removal 
of  salt,  gypsum,  and  celestite. 

lime-shells  (lim'shelz),  n.  pi.  Calcined  lime- 
stone. 

lime-sludge  (llm'sluj),  n.  A manufacturers' 
name  for  the  precipitate  of  more  or  less 
impure  calcium  carbonate  produced  in  the 
conversion,  by  means  of  lime,  of  sodium-car- 
bonate liquor  into  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
Also  called  lime-mud . 

lyne"soaP  (lim'sop),  n.  Same  as  calcium  soap. 
bee  soap. 

n>  Agoniatite  limestone.  S eekagonia- 
Anscremme  limestone,  a division  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  formation  in  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

— Augusta  limestone,  a name  introduced  by  Keyes  to 
include  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  limestones  in  Iowa 
as  exposed  along  the  Mississippi  river  from  Burlington  to 
tfie  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  These  rocks  are  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  age  and  equivalent  to  Osage  lime- 
8 Austin  limestone,  a limestone  lying  near  the 
middle  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  Texas.—  Aymestrev 
Umestone,  in  the  Silurian  system  of  England  and  Wales, 
a subdivision  of  the  uppermost  or  Ludlow  group,  lyino- 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  It  is  an 
argillaceous  limestone  having  a total  thickness  of  50  feet, 


but  Is  essentially  a lentil  in  the  vicinity  of  Aymestrey 
Herefordshire.  It  abounds  in  fossils,  but  less  so  than 
the  Wenlock  limestone  beneath,  and  in  the  fauna?  of 
these  two  there  is  relatively  little  difference.— Bachant 
limestone,  a division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion in  Belgium  and  northern  France.—  Bamegat  lime- 
stone,  a name  given  by  the  early  New  York  geologists  to 
the  limestone  which,  intercalated  in  shale,  crosses  the 
Hudson  river  near  Newburgh  and  which  was  correlated 
by  them  with  the  Calciferous  sandstone.  It  is  now 
known  to  consist  of  Cambrian,  Beekmantown,  and  Tren- 
ton limestones.  Its  thickness  is  probably  not  less  than 
500  feet— Becraft  limestone.  [Name  taken  from  Be- 
craft  Mountain,  near  the  city  of  Hudson,  New  York,  where 
the  rock  has  long  been  quarried.]  A limestone  in  the 
New  York  series  of  formations,  originally  called  the  Scu - 
tella  and  Upper  Pentamerus  limestones  of  the  Lower 
Helderberg  group  of  strata.  It  belongs  to  the  lowest  or 
Iielderbergian  division  of  the  Lower  Devonian,  lying  near 
the  top,  beneath  the  Port  Ewen  beds  and  above  the  New 
Scotland  limestone.  It  abounds  in  fossil  remains,  and 
from  its  purity  is  highly  esteemed  both  as  a construction 
stone  and  as  a flux  in  smelting. — Beekmantown  lime- 
Stone.  [Named  from  Beekmantown,  in  Clinton  county.] 
A division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  New  York  State  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  originally  termed  by  Eaton  the 
Calciferous  sandrock .”  It  is  regarded  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  resting  on  and  graduat- 
ing by  easy  changes  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  beneath. 
Ihe  rock  in  northern  New  York  and  the  Lake  Champlain 
basin  is  largely  a limestone,  at  times  magnesian,  and  car- 
ries a profuse  and  highly  interesting  marine  fauna.  In 
the  Mohawk  valley  the  beds  are  almost  devoid  of  organic 
remains,  are  highly  dolomitic,  and  have  been  locally 
designated  as  the  Little  Falls  dolomite. — Black  River 
limestone,  a division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  New  York 
lying  below  the  Trenton  and  above  the  Lowville  lime- 
stone It  is  well  developed  only  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  typically  along  the  Black  river.— 
Blacksville  limestone,  a subdivision  of  the  Carbonife- 
rous system  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  regarded  by  Pennsyl- 
vania geologists  as  equivalent  to  a part  of  the  Dunkard 

series  (Penn ocarbonifer°us).—Bossardville  limestone, 

a subdivision  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  equivalent  to 
the  Lewistown  limestone  and  to  the  Lower  Helderberg 
formation,  while  others  place  it  below  the  Cobleskill  lime- 
stone of  New  York.  It  attains  a thickness  of  100  feet  and 
is  underlain  by  the  Poxono  Island  shale  and  overlain  by 
the  Decker  Ferry  formation.  It  is  barren  of  fossils.— 
Briasse  limestone,  a division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in 
northwest  France.—  Caprina  limestone,  a division  of 
the  Cretaceous  system  in  Texas,  regarded  by  Texas  geolo- 
gists as  equivalent  to  a part  of  the  Fredericksburg  group, 
u ^l^Hderlain  by  the  Comanche  Peak  chalk  and  overlain 
by  the  VN  ichita  division,  and  is  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  caprinas,  Ichthyosarcolithes  (Caprina) 
anguis,  I.  cranifibra,  and  I.  planatus.—  Caprotina lime- 
stone, a subdivision  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
lexas,  regarded  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Wichita  division 
and  characterized  by  the  fossil  Requienia  (Caprotina) 
texana.—  Cedarville  limestone,  a subdivision  of  the 
C pper  Silurian  formation  of  Ohio,  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  Guelph  beds  of  Canada.  Its  thickness  varies  from  50 
to  200  feet.  It  is  underlain  by  the  Niagara  limestone  and 
overlain  by  the  Hillsboro  sandstone. — Chester  lime- 
Stone,  a division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  the  Mississippian  series,  regarded 
as  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Subcarbon iferous  and 
essentially  equivalent  to  the  Kaskaskia  limestone. — 
Choteau  limestone,  a local  subdivision  of  the  Kinder- 
hook  group,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Subcarboniferous 
formation  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  attains  a maxi- 
mum thickness  of  100  feet.— Cobleskill  limestone,  a 
stage  of  the  Cayugan  group  of  the  Silurian,  in  New  York, 
characterized  by  its  abundant  corals  and  recurrent  Guelph 
forms.  Formerly  known  as  coralline  limestone. — Coey- 
mans  limestone,  in  the  geology  of  New  York,  the  lowest 
element  of  the  Devonian  fomiation,  named  by  the  early 
geologists  the  Lower  Pentamerus  limestone.—  Columbus 
limestone,  a division,  of  Lower  Devonian  age,  of  the 
Onondaga  or  Comiferous  limestone  of  Ohio,  constituting 
the  lower  part  of  this  formation. — Comanche  Peak 
limestone,  a division  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  in 
Texas.  Coralline  limestone,  in  the  geology  of  New 
York,  a formation  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  its  corals.  Now  termed  the 
Cobleskill  limestone.— Dayton  limestone,  a local  bed  of 
compact  crystalline  limestone  in  southwestern  Ohio,  con- 
stituting a very  valuable  building-stone.  It  is  inclosed  in 
the  Niagara  shales  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  has  a variable 
thickness,  and  its  fauna  is  that  of  the  Niagara  formation 
— Delthyris  limestone.  See  ★ Delthyris. — Diphya 
limestone,  a Jurassic  limestone  in  the  Alps,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Apennines,  which  is  largely  composed  of  the 
shells  of  the  brachiopod  Terebratula  (Pygope)  diphya. 
—Dun  limestone.  Same  as  Redesdale  klimestone. — 
Echinosphssrite  limestone,  a subdivision  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  the  Baltic  provinces  in  Russia,  regarded  by 
Russian  geologists  as  equivalent  to  the  uppermost  ortho- 
ceratite  limestone  of  Sweden.  It  has  a thickness  of  from 
20  to  50  feet,  and  is  underlain  by  the  Vaginaten  limestone 
and  overlain  by  the  Kuckers  shale.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  abundance  of  the  fossil  cystid  Echinosphaerites auran- 
tium.  Encrlnal  limestone,  any  limestone  in  the  com- 


limestone 


iiuiLouvmo,  buij  luncsiimo  hi  uue  com- 
position of  which  a chief  element  is  the  comminuted 
remains  of  encrinites.  In  New  Yo;k  the  name  was  o:  igin- 


“ ‘ *“**^o.  xiiiicu  xotft  uic  mime  was  o.  igm- 

ally  used  for  a subdivision  of  the  Hamilton  (Devonian) 
formation  lying  beneath  the  Moscow  shale ; but  this  is 
now  called  the  Tichenor  limestone. — Encrinite  lime- 
stone, a term  denoting  a rock  composed  in  great  part  of 
crystalline  joints  of  encrinites,  with  Foraminifcra,  corals, 
and  mollusks.  It  is  especially  abundant  among  Paleozoic 
formations. — Eclian  limestone,  a subdivision  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  V ermont,  taking  its  name  from  Mount 
Eolus.  It  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Chazy  and 
Trenton  limestones  of  New  York  and  probably  to  the 
Stockbridge  limestone  of  Massachusetts.— Fetid  lime- 
stone, a limestone  which  gives  off  a fetid  smell  (sulphu- 
reted-hydrogen  gas)  when  struck  with  a hammer.  Such 
rocks  contain  either  decomposable  sulphids  or  organic 
matter.— Foraminiferal  limestone,  a limestone  es- 
sentially composed  of  the  calcareous  exoskeletons  or 
exuviae  of  the  Foraminifera,  Such  limestones  are  com- 


parable in  origin  and  mode  of  formation  to  the  organic 
deep-sea  oozes  which  cover  the  floor  of  the  present 
w»,18;“F^Sh'wa?ier  limestone,  a compact  deposit 
fonned  111  *al{es  an<i  ponds  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
remains  of  fresh- water  algae,  shells,  and  Entomostraca. 

ulenrose  limestone,  a subdivision  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds  in  Texas  constituting  the  middle  part 
oi  the  trinity  formation,  underlain  by  the  Trinity 
sands  and  overlain  by  the  Paluxy  sands.— Grenville 
limestone,  a limestone  occurring  at  Grenville,  Can- 
ada, the  chief  member  of  the  Grenville  series:  Pre- 
cambrian  m age.  In  it  was  found  the  supposed  early 
fossil  hozoon  canadense. — Gutenstein  limestone,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Tnassic  system  in  the  northern  Al- 
In  .uPPer  and  lower  Austria,  which  is  under- 
lain by  the  Reichenhall  limestone,  overlain  by  the  Reifline 
limestone,  and  equivalent  to  the  lower  Muschelkalk  of 
Germany.  Hippurite  limestone,  a limestone  which 
contains  in  abundance  the  singular  pelecypod  genus 
Hippuntes.  Such  beds  occur  at  various  horizons  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  strata  and  give  a distinctive  facies  to 
.day61.0?1116!))8  of  these  rocks  as  contrasted  with 
the  Chalk  facies.  The  beds  with  Ilippurites  are  highly 
developed  in  southern  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
rather  closely  subdivided  according  to  the  prevailing 
species.  They  also  extend  into  southern  Asia,  and  a 
hippurite  limestone  has  been  determined  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds  of  Texas. — Hollies  limestone,  a sub- 
division of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  England,  consisting  of 
limestone  beds  composed  of  shells  (mostly  the  brachiopod 
Pentamerus)  and  intercalated  in  the  May  Hill  sandstone 
(Upper  Llandovery).—  Hosselkus  limestone,  the  upper-  * 
most  division  of  the  Triassic  system  in  California.  It  is 
underlain  by  the  Halobia  bed  and  is  referred  by  American 
geologists  to  the  Lower  Camian  of  the  Alpine  Trias.  It 
abounds  m cephalopods,  and  its  upper  part  contains 
Rhabdoceras,  Tropites,  and  Ilaloritcs.—  Hurlet  lime- 
a term  applied  to  a seam  of  encrinal  limestone  in 
the  Carbon fferous  limestone  series  of  Scotland.  It  attains 
a thickness  of  100  feet,  lies  near  the  base  of  the  series, 
t?  • w underlam  by  a seam  of  coal  and  overlain  by  shales. 
It  is  the  great  repository  of  the  fossils  of  the  series  and 
consists  in  some  parts  of  sheets  of  lithodendron  corals.— 
Hydraulic  limestone,  a limestone  which  contains  10 
per  cent,  or  more  of  silica,  and  usually  alumina,  and, 
when  burnt  and  mixed  with  water,  forms  a cement  that 
hardens  under  water.  See  hydraulic  lime. — Leclaire 
limestone,  a division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in 
Iowa,  partly  equivalent  to  the  Lockport  limestone  of 
New  York  and  containing  a representation  of  the  Cuelph 
fauna. — Limestone  sink.  Same  as  sink-hole,  3.—  Limont 
limestone,  a subdivision  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
France,  lying  just  below  the  Vis<$  limestone  at  the  top  of 
division  or  Dinantian.  It  is  the  Napoleon  marble 
of  Boulonnais  and  abounds  in  marine  fossils.— Lockport 
limestone.  Same  as  Niagara  limestone.  See  limestone. 
—Lowville  limestone,  a division  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series  m the  Appalachian  region,  underlying  the  Black 
River  limestone  and  equivalent  to  the  formation  desig- 
nated by  Emmons  the  bird’s-eye  limestone.— Main  lime- 
stone. Same  as  Scaur  ■klimestone.— Manlius  limestone 
one  of  the  New  Yoik  series  of  formations  lying  at  the 
summit  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  between  the  Helderberg  or 
Oriskany  above  and  the  Rondout  or  Cobleskill  water-lime 
below.— Newland  limestone,  a series  of  strata  2,000  feet 
thick  m the  Belt  Mountain  region  of  Montana,  regarded 
by  Walcott  as  of  Precambrian  age.—  Paludina  lime- 
stone, any  fresh-water  limestone  containing  large  num- 
bers of  shells  of  Paludina , a fresh-water  gastropod. 
Examples  are  the  paludina  limestone  of  the  Upper 
Purbeck  and  Wealden  of  Sussex,  England,  much  used 
architectural  marble,  and  the  marly  limestones, 
with  paludinas,  of  the  Pliocene  series  of  Austria. — 
Pentremital  limestone,  an  old  name  for  the  Pen- 
irewnfes-bearing  limestones  of  the  Chester  or  Kas- 
kaskia group  of  the  Mississippian  series  of  the  North 
American  Carboniferous  system.  See  Kaskaskia  kgroup. 

Pnrygania  limestone,  a series  of  limestone  beds, 
with  associated  marls,  in  the  Oligocene  series  of  the 
Paris  basin,  which  are  crowded  with  the  cases  of  caddis- 
fly  larvae,  Phrygania.  These  beds  contain  an  abundant 
vertebrate  fauna.— Port  Ewen  limestone,  a series  of 
argillaceous  limestones  forming  the  uppermost  member 
of  the  Helderbergian  series  of  Lower  Devonian  age  in 
southeastern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey.  Its 
typical  occurrence  is  at  Port  Ewen,  near  Kingston,  Ulster 
county,  New  York,  where  it  is  about  150  feet  thick.  Its 
fossils  are  more  closely  related  to  those  of  the  underlying 
Becraft  limestones  than  to  those  of  the  superjacent 
Oriskany  beds. — Redesdale  limestone,  a subdivision 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series  in  Northumberland, 
England,  forming  the  base  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  group 
and  resting  on  the  Scremerston  coals.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Dun  limestone.— Sandusky  limestone.  See  Col- 
umbus klimestone.—  Scaur  limestone,  ill  the  Carbon-’ 
iferous  limestone  series  in  the  south  and  center  of 
England  and  Ireland,  a thick  limestone  which  passes 
northward  into  sandstones,  shales,  and  coals.  Also 
termed  the  main  limestone.— Stockbridge  limestone, 
a belt  of  crystalline  metamorphie  limestone  in  western 
Massachusetts,  probably  largely  of  Lower  Silurian  age, 
though  in  part  Cambrian,  but  without  fossils.  It  is  re- 
garded by  Dana  as  coextensive  with  the  Eolian  limestone 
of  Vermont,— Stringocepbalus  limestone,  a sub- 
division of  the  Middle  Devonian  formation  in  the  EifeL 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  brachiopod  Stringo- 
cephalus  Cnrtini.— Styliola  limestone,  a more  or  less 
nodular  limestone  in  the  Genesee  shales  of  the  lower 
Upper  Devonian  in  western  New  York,  chiefly  composed 
of  the  exuviae  of  the  pteropod  Styliola  fissurella,  and 
representing  an  ancient  pteropod  ooze.  It  also  carries  a 
pelagic  fauna  like  that  of  the  overlying  Portage  shales. 
Also  named  Genundewa  limestone. — Taconic  lime- 
stone, a general  name  for  a series  of  mostly  dolomitic 
limestones  intercalated  between  shales,  slates,  sandstones, 
or  their  metamorphie  equivalents,  along  the  line  of  the 
Taconic  Mountains  in  eastern  New  York  and  western 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  the  lower 
part  of  which  belong  to  Emmons’s  Taconic  system. 
Their  ages  as  determined  from  their  fossil  contents  range 
from  Lower  Cambrian  to  middle  Trenton,  but  the  larger 
part  of  them  forms  the  transitional  series  of  Upper 
Cambrian  to  Beekmantown  age.  These  limestones  out- 
crop in  roughly  parallel  belts  along  the  line  indicated 


limestone 

and  various  local  names  have  been  given  them.  In 
places  they  are  of  great  economic  value  as  marbles.  The 
more  important  varieties  are  the  Stockbridge  limestone 
of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  the  Eolian  limestone  of 
Vermont  (which  affords  the  marble  beds),  the  Wappinger 
limestone  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  the  Neely- 
town  limestone  of  Orange  county,  New  York,  the  Kitta- 
tinny  limestone  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Dover  and  Tuckahoe  marbles  of  southeastern  New  York. 

— Torinosu  limestone,  a limestone  at  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  of  Japan,  containing  an  abundant 
marine  fauna,  apparently  of  Neocomian  age. — Tus- 
cumbia  limestone,  a member  of  the  Mississippian 
series  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Alabama.  It  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  Fort  Payne  chert  and  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  St.  Louis  limestone  of  the  interior 
States.— Twelve-fathom  limestone,  a member  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  series  of  Yorkshire  and  North- 
umberland, England.— Ute  limestone,  a formation  in 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Beekmantown  limestone  (Lower  Silurian)  of  New  York. — 
Virgloria  limestone,  a division  of  the  Triassic  system 
in  the  southern  Alps,  lyingon  the  Werfen  beds  and  below 
the  Prezzo  limestones : regarded  as  representing  the 
Muschelkalk  in  the  Carinthian  Alps  and  southern  Tyrol. 

— Vis6  limestone,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  (Culm  or  Dinantian)  series  in  Belgium, 
attaining  a thickness  of  about  200  feet.— Warsaw  lime- 
stone, a division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Missis- 
sippian series  of  Iowa  and  adjoining  territory,  lying 
above  the  typical  Keokuk  beds  or  the  ‘geode-bed  ’ of 
that  formation.  See  geode  — Willow  River  limestone, 
a division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  Iowa,  of  the  age  of 
and  included  in  the  St.  Peter’s  sandstone  group,  and 
regarded  as  in  part  equivalent  in  age  to  the  Chazy  lime- 
stone of  New  York.— Winooski  limestone,  a reddish 
mottled  limestone  of  Lower  Cambrian  age  in  eastern 
Vermont,  worked  for  marble  at  Swanton  and  elsewhere. 
— Woolhope  limestone,  in  the  geology  of  England,  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Wenlock  group  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  lying  beneath  the  Wenlock  shale  and  resting 
on  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks.  This  limestone  takes  a 
lenticular  form,  swelling  and  decreasing  in  thickness 
through  its  course  in  the  typical  Upper  Silurian  district 
of  Shropshire  and  adjacent  counties. 

lime-tower  (llrn'tou^r),  n.  A piece  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  drying 
gases  or  absorbing  from  them  acid  gases  or 
vapors.  It  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder  of  glass,  with 
two  tubulures,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  one  side  at  the 
bottom.  This  being  loosely  filled  with  fragments  of  lime, 
the  gas  is  brought  in  at  the  one  tubulure,  usually  at  the 
bottom,  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  and  is  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  a large  surface  of  lime,  which  acts  as  a 
drying  and  purifying  agent.  The  same  apparatus  is  often 
filled  with  calcium  chlorid  instead  of  lime  when  desicca- 
tion only  is  desired. 

limettic  (li-met'ik),  a.  [NL.  limetta  ( Citrus 
limetta)  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a crystalline 
compound,  CnHgOg,  obtained  bythe  oxidation 
of  oil  of  limes  or  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is  crystal- 
line and  volatilizes  without  decomposition, 
lirnettin  (li-met'in),  n.  [NL.  limetta  + -i»2.] 

3.5  / O-CO 

Acolorless  compound,  (0H;.O)2C(;Il2 

contained  in  the  ethereal  oil  of  Citrus  limetta. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms  or  needles  melt- 
ing at  147.5°  C. 

liminal,  a.  Specifically— 2.  In  psychophys., 
pertaining  to  the  stimulus  limen  or  differential 
limen.  See  * limen. 

We  may  also  introduce  the  concept  of  the  limen,  defin- 
ing the  just  noticeable  deviation  from  indifference  as  a 
liminal  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness. 

0.  Kiilpe  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  243. 

The  average  liminal  value  obtained  in  these  preliminary 
series  gives  us  a norm  or  standard  for  the  later  work. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  85. 
liminary  (lim'i-na-ri),  a.  [L.  liminaris,  < limen, 
threshold:  see  liminal.']  Being  at  the  thresh- 
old; introductory;  preliminary, 
liming-box  (li'ming-boks),  n.  A vessel  for 
holding  a thin  solution  of  lime  to  be  used  in 
the  process  of  bleaching  cotton  cloth  and  the 
like. 

liming-machine  (li'ming-ma-shen//),  n.  In 
bleaching,  a machine  for  washing  cotton  cloth 
in  a solution  (or  milk)  of  lime, 
limit,  n.  7.  In  poker,  an  amount,  agreed  upon 
before  play  begins,  by  which  any  one  player 
may  increase  his  bet  over  that  of  another. 

Sometimes  called  the  raise Limit  class,  a class 

or  division  limited  to  animals  possessing  certain  qualifi- 
cations or  characters : usually  employed  with  reference  to 
some  exhibition  or  contest  in  which  prizes  are  given. 

— Limit  of  resolution,  the  smallest  visual  angle  which 
two  points  may  subtend  if  they  are  to  be  separated  in  the 
image  formed  in  the  eye  or  by  any  optical  instrument. 
The  actual  limit  for  the  eye  is  about  a minute  of  arc  ; for 
a telescope  having  an  objective  of  20  centimeters  in  di- 
ameter it  is  0.7  seconds  of  arc.— Natural  limit,  a limit 
beyond  which  the  series  representing  a function  cannot 
be  continued.— The  limit,  the  utmost  that  is  possible; 
the  worst  there  is ; as  applied  to  a person,  one  so  queer 
or  so  objectionable  as  to  be  almost  beyond  toleration. 
[Colloq.] 

“ Wlmt  with  your  spook  horses  and  cats  you’ve  got  me 
going,  I can  tell  you.  You’re  the  limit.  You  — you— ” 
he  sputtered,  so  furious  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

C.  S.  Pearson , Romance  of  the  Race  Course,  iv. 
Uniform  limit,  in  math.,  a one- valued  limit, 
limit,  v.  t. — Limiting  point.  (b)  See  kpointl. 


limital  (lim'i-tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  tbe 
nature  of  a limit  or  boundary. 

Limited  administration,  express.  See  ■•'ad- 
ministration, * express . 

limit-line  (lirn'it-lm),  n.  In  tbe  Bolyai  geome- 
try, a circle  with  infinitely  great  radius.  Called 
by  Lobachevski  boundary-line  ( Grenzlinie ) or  oricycle  ; 
by  Bolyai,  the  L line  of  S.  See  extract  under  klimit - 
surface. 

limit-man  (lim'it-man),  n.  In  athletics,  tbe 
man  who  has  the  farthest  distance  to  go  in  a 
race,  or  the  greatest  handicap  to  overcome;  a 
scratch-man. 

limitrophe  (lim'i-trof),  a.  and  n.  [LL.  limi- 
troplius,  prop.  ttmitotrophus,  applied  to  lands 
( agri .)  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  frontier  ( limitanei ),  < LGr.  XfUTbrpo^oc, 
< X/utov,  < L.  limes  {limit-),  border,  limit,  + 
Gr.  -rpoibog,  < rptyeiv,  nourish,  feed,  support. 
The  modem  use  is  slight,  literary,  and  errone- 
ous.] I.  a.  Situated  on  the  borders  ; on  tbe 
frontier  line  (of  another  country) ; bordering. 

II.  n\.  A bordering  country;  a frontier 
land. 

limit-surface  (lim,it-ser//fas),  n.  In  the  Bolyai 
geometry,  a sphere  with  infinitely  great  radius. 
Called  by  Lobachevski  boundary-surface  ( Grenzfldche ) or 
orisphere  ; by  Bolyai,  the  surface  F in  S.  The  charac- 
teristic geometry  of  the  orisphere  is  Euclidean,  with  the 
oricycle  as  its  straight. 

When  the  radius  of  the  circle  or  sphere  becomes  infinite 
all  tnese  normals  become  parallel,  but  the  circle  or  sphere 
does  not  become  a straight  line  or  plane.  It  becomes 
what  Lobatchewsky  calls  a limit-line  or  limit-surface. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  665. 

limivorous  (li-miv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  limns,  mud, 
+ vorare,  eat,  + -oms.]  Feeding  on  mud  in 
order  to  get  the  organisms  contained  in  it,  as 
certain  worms. 

limnantliaceous  (lim-nan-tha'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing, to  the  plant  family  Limnanthacese. 
Limnatis  (lim-na'tis),  n.  [NL.,  an  error  or 
altered  form  for  *Limnitis,  < Gr.  hfivyrig,  fem. 
of  Xtyv/yryc,  living  in  marshes,  < Xcpvy,  marsh, 
lake:  see  Limnetts.]  A genus  of  leeches  of 
the  family  Gnathobdellidse,  found  in  the  Nile. 
Its  members  are  small  in  size  and  if  swallowed  may 
become  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth-cavity 
and  cause  various  objectionable  results,  such  as  spitting 
of  blood  and  retarded  respiration. 

limnean,  limnsean  (lim  - ne  ' an),  a.  [Gr. 
Xyvaio f,  of  or  from  the  marsh  or  standing 
water  (<  Xgvy,  a marsh,  lake,  pool),  + -an.] 
In  phytogeog.,  same  as  * limnetic . 

These  all,  with  floating  stems  and  leaves,  form  with 
Eleocharis  interstincta,  E.  mutata,  and  E.  cellulosa  a 
mingling  of  the  Hydrocharidian  and  Limnsean  classes  of 
hydrophytes.  C.  Mohr,  Plant  Life  in  Alabama,  p.  126. 

limnemia,  limnsemia  (lim-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
limnsemia,  < Gr.  liyvy,  marsh,  + alga,  blood.] 
Malarial  cachexia. 

limnemic,  limnaemic  (lim-ne'mik),  a.  [lim- 
nemia + -ic.]  1.  Relating  to  or  suffering 

from  malarial  cachexia. — 2.  In  Mol.,  adapted 
to  live  in  marshes  or  marshy  places. 
Limnerpeton  (lim-ner'pe-ton),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xmvy,  marsh,  + epwerdv,  reptile.]  A genus  of 
branchiosaurian  Amphibia  with  naked  body 
and  broad  frog-like  skull,  from  tbe  Permian 
rocks  of  Bohemia. 

limnetic  (lim-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Xpvyryg,  living 
in  marshes,  + -ic.]  1.  Living  in  fresh 

water;  pertaining  to  fresh-water  life. 

The  development  of  limnetic  copepods. 

Amer.  Nat.,  July,  1903,  p.  503. 
Specifically — 2.  Noting  the  free-floating  or 
free-swimming  microscopic  organisms  found 
in  rivers,  lakes,  pools,  and  other  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  Sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  pelagic. 

The  limnetic  or  pelagic  organisms  are  those  that  make 
their  home  in  the  open  water.  They  float  or  swim  freely 
and  are  drifted  about  by  every  current.  . . . Then  there 
are  organisms  that  may  be  said  to  be  facultative  limnetic 
forms,  that  is,  they  are  sedentary  or  free-swimming  at 
will. 

G.  C.  Whipple,  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water,  p.  105. 

Limnetic  plankton.  See  -trplankton . 
limnigraph  (lim'ni-graf),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  •'limnograph. 

limnimeter  (lim-nim'e-ter),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  *limnometer. 

limnimetric,  a.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  *lim- 

nometric. 

limnobatid  (lim-nob'a-tid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  heteropterons  family  Limno- 
batidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Limnobatidse . 
limnobiologic  (lim/''no-bI-o-lo;j'ik),  a.  [ limno - 


limnological 

biology  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  limnobi- 
ology  or  the  scientific  study  of  the  animals  and 
plants  that  live  in  fresh  water.  Smithsonian 
Rep.,  1898,  p.  510. 

limnobiological  (lim//no-bi-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 

Same  as  * limnobiologic . 

limnobiology  (lim-no-bi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  Xi/ii <y, 
marsh,  lake,  + E.  biology.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  deals  with  the  animals  and 
plants  which  live  in  fresh  water  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  ocean. 

From  having  been  the  special  study  of  geologists  in  its 
physical  aspects,  limnology  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the 
peculiar  study  of  biologists,  and  attempts  are  even  being 
made  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  study  of 
organic  life  in  lakes,  which  would  be  denoted  more  cor- 
rectly as  limno-biology.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  272. 

limnobios  (iim-no-bi'os),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Xiyvy, 
marsh,  lake,  pond,  + ftiog,  life.]  The  animals 
and  plants  of  fresh  water  considered  collec- 
tively and  in  contrast  with  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  ocean  and  those  of  the  land. 
Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1889-91,  p.  580. 

limnobious  ( lim-no'bi-us),  a.  [Gr.  Xpv6ftto(,  liv- 
ing in  a marsh  or  lake,  < Xi '.pvt],  a marsh,  lake, 
-1-  (Hog,  life.]  Living  in  marshes  or  pools. 

Limnocnida  (lim-nok'ni-da),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xtpvy,  marsh,  lake,  + ttviSy,  nettle.]  A genus 


Limnocnida,  from  the  oral  surface  (after  Gunther). 

(From  Lankester’s  **  Zoology.") 

of  fresh-water  hydromedusans  known  only 
from  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Limnocodium  (lim  - no -ko ' di  - urn),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Xtpvy,  marsh,  lake,  + (?)  kuSlov,  a fleece.] 
A genus  of  Hydromedusse  occurring  in  fresh 


A , Limnocodium  as 
seen  floating;  about 
three  times  natural 
size.  MR,  marginal 
nerve  and  cnido- 
blast  ring ; Ve,  ve- 
lum; PT,  perradial 
tentacle.  (After 
Lankester.)  B,  po- 
lyps of  Limnoco- 
dium on  weed. 
(After  A.  G.  Bourne.) 
(From  Lankester’s 
“ Zoology.") 


water  and  found  up  to  the  present  time  only 
in  the  Victoria  regia  tank  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  London. 

The  discovery  and  description  of  the  Okapi,  Csenolestes, 
N y c toth erus, Rhab dople ura,  Cephalodiscus,  Limnocodium , 
and  Pelagohydra,  . . . were  the  work  of  British  zoolo- 
gists. liep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1903,  p.  673. 

limnogram  (lim'no-gram),  n.  [Gr.  Xipvy,  marsh, 
lake,  + ypa/iya,  a writing.]  The  curve  of 
height  of  water  for  each  moment  of  time  as 
recorded  automatically  by  a limnograph. 

limnograph  (lim'no-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Xipvy,  marsh, 
lake,  4-  ypatpeiv,  write.]  Au  apparatus  for 
keeping  a continuous  record  of  the  height  of 
water,  especially  in  a lake.  See  *limnometer. 

In  order  to  study  the  seiches  in  Loch  Ness,  a lim  nograph , 
constructed  in  Geneva  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Ed. 
Sarasin,  was  set  up.  Nature,  Jan.  7,  1904,  p.  236. 

limnologie (lim-no-loj'ik),  a.  [ limnolog-y+  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  limnology.  Smithsonian 
Rep.,  1898,  p.  506. 

ll  (lim-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 


limnologica 

* limnologie . 


limnology 

limnology  (lim-nol'o-ji ),  n.  [Gt.  Mgvti,  marsh, 
lake,  pond,  4-  -Mryia,  < Xsycw,  speak.]  The 
scientific  study  of  lakes  and  ponds,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  organisms  which  live 
in  them. 


especially  P.  papposa,  P.  diffusa,  and  P.  uni- 
aristata,  small,  yellow-flowered  composites, 


Lindssea 

the  oils  of  spike,  lavender,  thyme,  sassafras-leaf,  and 
many  other  plants.  It  is  a colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
190-195"  C.  B 


with  linear  glandular-dotted  leaves,  and  a n.  , . x rT  .. 

strong  odor  of  lemon.  In  many  localities  &’na^  [L.  hnum,  flax,  4- 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  study  of  lakes 
. . . was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a special  science,  mainly 
by  the  exertions  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Forel,  to  whom  is  due  the 
generally  accepted  name  limnology.  Limnology  includes 
the  complete  study  of  lakes,  geographical,  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological,  so  conducted  as  to  throw  light  on  the  limOXlCitO 
mutual  relations  of  all  the  natural  conditions  arfectmg 
them.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  271. 

[Gr.  A LfivTj,  a 


strong  odor  of  lemon.  In  many  localities 
these  plants  are  used  for  making  beverages 
and  are  administered  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tions as  a remedy  for  fever  and  ague  and  for 
other  maladies.  *’  ” ’ ’ 

romerillo. 

(le-mon-the'to),  n. 


limnometer  (lim-nom'e-ter),  ...  L„_.  ..-r-.;, 
marsh,  lake,  + ghpov,  measure.]  A form  of 


amarus,  bitter,  + -in.]  A bitter  giucoside 
contained  in  Linum  usitatissimum.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  melts  at  134°  C.,  and  yields 

a.-*ns-a  

v „ ...  [Sp.  Umoncito,  lln.cJ*3  (]}“<*),  ?•  *.  [ linch(-pin ),  «.]  To  fasten 

diminutive  of  limdn,  lemon.]  In  the  Philip-  & a lmeh-pm. 

pine  Islands,  Guam,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  ^incr]ls«a  (lin-krus  ta),  n.  [lin(seed-oil)  + L. 

1.  ™ crusta,  crust.]  A trade-name  for  a kind  of 


Mexico,  the  orangeberry,  Triphasia  trifoliata, 
a shrub  with  glossy,  dark-green,  trifoliate 
leaves,  white  flowers  with  the  fragrance  of 
hyacinth,  and  globular  berries  of  an  orange- 
scarlet  color  filled  with  a somewhat  gummy, 
bitter-sweet  pulp,  which  has  the  flavor  of 
Curasao  liqueur.  The  plants  send  up  many 
shoots  from  the  root  and  form  dense  thickets 
if  undisturbed.  They  are  much  used  for 
hedges,  and  from  the  fruit  marmalade  and 


jelly 

havii 


/ ci»  miiu  vi 

linoleum  or  oil-cloth,  embossed  and  colored  in 
various  designs,  intended  as  a covering  for 
the  surface  of  walls  and  ceilings.  It  is  made 
with  wood-fiber,  oxidized  linseed-oil,  resinous 
matter,  and  pigment.  In  full,  lincrusta  Walton. 
lindackerite  (lin-dak'e-rit),  n.  [J.  Lindacker, 
name  of  the  first  analyzer,  + - ite 2.]  A hydrous 
arseniate  and  sulphate  of  copper  and  nickel, 
occurring  in  green  tabular  crystals  and  reni- 
form  masses:  from  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 


are  made,  of  an  orange-like  flavor,  but  TinSS,™aS?.eS:  fr0L t 7 J — 

laving  a ervneHnEiHTwv  if  „ Linden  lnchworm.  See  Muckworm—  Linden  leaf- 

laving  a constipating  eflect  if  eaten  in  any  beetle.  Same  as  *ladder-heetle.  - Southern  linden 
Also  called  Umoncito  de  China  and  — -*■ ' - - ' 


quantity, 

lemoncito. 


Dense  thicket  oi  lemoncito  (Triphasia  aurantiola)  not 
now  in  bloom,  thorny  shrubs  with  glossy  trifoliate  leaves, 
sending  up  shoots  from  the  roots  and  consequently  well 
adapted  for  (ledges.  Found  a few  lemoncito  berries  re- 


maining on  the  bushes,  orange-scarlet  in  color,  filled  wrth  linden  borer  fW den 
a somewhat  gummy,  bitter-sweet  pulp,  with  a flavor  like  *4  - bOrer  (Iin  tlem 


Sarasin’s  Limnometer. 

a,  table  supporting  box  b,  containing  the  self-registering  ap- 
paratus, whence  a rotating  rod  f extends  to  a pulley-wheel  near  c, 
around  which  is  wound  a flexible  copper  band  attached  to  the  rod 
d,  and  moving  with  the  float  e which  is  surrounded  by  a large  cyl- 
inder (not  shown  in  figure),  to  ward  off  objectionable  waves,  rip- 
ples and  winds.  The  rotations  of  f are  recorded  on  a long  sheet 
of  paper  wrapped  about  the  roller^,  which  revolves  by  clockwork. 


O mcuigc-Dbancu  111  OUIUl,  IllltJU  WlUXl 

ji  somewhat  gummy,  bitter-sweet  pulp,  with  a flavor  like 
Cura?oa  liquor.  Plant  World,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  26. 

limonene  (li'mo-nen),  n.  [NL.  limonum , 
lemon,  + - ene .]  A general  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain terpenes,  CiQHjg.  The  dextrorotatory  deriva- 
tive is  also  called  hespendene,  carvene,  and  citrene.  The 
inactive  compound  is  termed  dipentene,  cajuputene, 
ctnene,  diisoprene,  isoterebentene , etc.  linden 

Hmomll0  (ie-mo-nei'yo)  ».  [Amer.  Sp.,  dim.  linden-worm  (lin'deu 
of  Sp.  limdn, lemon : see  lemon.]  A composite  werm),  n.  Any  one  of 
plant,  Ptcradenia  odorata,  of  the  southwestern  ! - ■ - • 

United  States.  It  exhales  the  odor  of  lemons. 

Also  limonilla, 


~ — • , — — ovjutncin  llliucn. 

lilia  pubescens,  a small  tree  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  chiefly  southward,  but  ranging  from  Long  Island 
to  Florida  and  Texas.  It  has  small  leaves,  often  not  heart- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  densely  woolly  beneath.— White 
linden,  the  white  basswood,  Tilia  heterophylla,  a large 
tree  of  the  Appalachian  region,  having  large  leaves  which 
are  white  beneath  and  have  a fine  downy  pubescence. 


bor//er),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can cerambycid  beetle, 
Saperda  vestita,  whose 
larvae  bore  into  the 
trunks  and  branches 
of  the  basswood  or 
linden, 


VI  iuuui  uic  ruuer^,  wiucn  revolves  t>y  clockwork.  A.ISO  IWlOMllU . 

tide-gage,  first  devised  by  Forel  and  Sara-  limonitization  (lUmo-ni-ti-za'shon),  n.  [lirno- 
sin  for  recording  small  oscillations  in  Swiss  nite  + . + -aHon. j In  petrog".,  the  change 

,„i -r ’-‘-J 1 — x_  1 ■ ' - ’ • - of  a mineral  or  rock  into  limonite. 


several  lepidopterous 
larvte  which  feed  on 
the  foliage  of  the  lin- 
den, notablv  the  larva 
of  the  lime-tree  winter-  Li ndoi-horer tsaf.rja  ,„s,uo>. 
moth  (which  see,  under  e one  ha,f' 

winter1),  the  larva  of  the  notodontid  Datana 
ministra,  and  that  of  the  pyralid  Pantographa 
limata. 


vzov-i!  iaai.iv/.u.o  1U  OW1S3  - 

lakes  and  applied  by  Nakamura  and  Yoshida  to  _°.f  a m.mera 
tidal  oscillations  in  Japanese  harbors;  specifi-  Limonium  (li-mo'ni-um), 
cally,  Sarasin’s  limDometer  of  1901,  which  is  1759)  (L-  li 

properly  a Mimnograph  (which  see).  sea-lavende.  , avium. 

limnometric  (lim-no-met'rik),  a.  [Also  limni-  ^avl0^  adj-,  < tew&v,  a moist  meadow.]  A Lindernia  (lin-der'iii-in  n 1NL  (Allimii 
metric;  < Gr.  ihW  marsh,  lake,  + uirpov  €Snu®  of.  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  uin-  Qe,r  m »>’ 

measure,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  measure-  T . 

ment  of  bodies  of  fresh  water,  such  as  lakes  limestone.  See  * limestone . 

or  ponds.  limophthisis  (h-mof'thi-sis),  n ^ [NL., 

A Federal  hydrographic  office  has,  with  the  help  of 


■c — --  »-  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Ai/idf,  hunger,  + ^Ihcic  wasting.]  Emaciation 

n A VVIVUU  njuiuginpuni  UU1CC  X1US,  W1U1  Hie  neiP  OI  itkiKOUtt  4 i 1 HC.  • ° 7 . , 

Borne  Cantonal  governments,  spread  over  the  territory  of  aue  T0  inaDlLlty  to  take  sumcient  nourishmect. 
Switzerland  a net  of  linmimetric  stations,  where  observa-  limotherapv  (li-mo-ther/a-I)i')  t2  TGr  1lu6c 


1755),  named  in  honor  of  F.  B.  von  Lindern 
(1682-1755),  a German  botanist  and  physi- 
cian.] A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Scrophulariaceee.  See  Vandellia,  bitter-blain, 
and  *haimarada. 


Geog.  Jour.  (B,  G.  s.),  IX.  318.  treatment  of  disease  by  re 
:ives  some  of  the  limnometric  limousine  (lim-o-zen'),  n. 


The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  limnometric 
values  communicated  by  the  author  or  obtained  provision- 
ally  from  the  material  now  available. 

Geog.  Jour.  (ft.  G.  S.),  XVI.  219. 
limnophilid  (lim-nof'i-lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  trichopterous  family  Limno- 
philidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Limnophilidas. 
limnoplankton  (lim-no-plangk'ton),  n.  [NL., 
< GT.Mg.vti,  marsh,  lake,  + 'R'L. plankton.]  The 
floating  and  swimming  organisms  of  fresh 
water,  considered  collectively  and  as  con- 


hunger,  + Oepaneia,  medical  treatment.] 
treatment  of  disease  by  reduced  diet. 


The 


v — _ „ ...  [F.,  fem.  of  lim- 

ousin , a.,  of  Limousin  (or  Limoges).]  1.  A 
cloak  of  goats’  hair  or  coarse  wool  worn  by 
peasants  and  wagon-drivers. — 2.  A type  of 
automobile  body,  in  which  the  rear  seats  are 
inclosed  by  fixed  sides,  back,  and  top.  The  front 
seats  are  commonly  separated  from  the  rear  part  of  the 
body  by  movable  glass  windows. 

limpet-hammer  (lim' pet -hamper),  n.  In 
prehistoric  archseol.,  one  of  the  oblong  flak- 
ing-hammers  found  in  kitchen-middens  and 
believed  to  have  been  used  to  knock  limpets 
off  rocks, 


cvuoiuoieu  cuiiemiveiy  anu  as  con-  rucixs. 
trasted  with  the  floating  and  swimming  fauna  limn  (le’mo),  n.  [=  Polynesian  limn,  or  rimy 

Qnil  fl/vna  rtf  -flirt  A/tnnn  ak  Loll-l. l.i n mnnr.  ~ ^ A /VI _ 1 n i ‘ , . -! 


— ■ ■ ItlXVl  O II  ILUUimg  . 

and  flora  of  the  ocean,  or  haliplankton.  See 
*haliplanldon. 

The  totality  of  the  swimming  and  floating  population 
of  the  fresh-water  may  be  called  limnoplankton,  as  op- 
posed to  the  marine  haliplankton  which  we  here  briefly 
call  plankton. 

Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish 
[Com.,  1889-91,  p.  580. 

limon2  (lf-mon'),  n.  [F.  Union,  OF.  limun, 

< ML*limo(»-),  < In  limits,  mud,  slime:  s eelimel  , ■ , 

and  limous.]  A deposit  of  detritus  along  the  ’ija'w-  ,-Jt 
rivers  ; loess.  JimuM  (lun  u-lid), 


lin4  (lin), 

lind 1. 


< line2  4- 


borders  of  rivers  j 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  black  schists  are  largely 
developed,  the  loess  is  dark  gray;  but  west  of  the  sec-  0 ....  .N 

ondary  chain  the  same  deposit  is  yellowish  and  composed  Image-  (II  naj),  n.  [Also  lineag* 

SlfwaJiS' y ? l- 8llici<JJS. .^termis,  with  only  a very  -age.  Compare  lineage  1.]  1.  Lining; 

little  carbonate  of  lime.  This  limon,  or  loess,  . . . is  gen-  w,  o tJ • n,*?1 

erally  modified  towards  the  top  by  the  chemical  action  rang®™entln  2. .In  printing:  (a)  Ihe 

of  rain.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1890,  p.  226  Quantity  ot  matter  estimated  m lines.  (6) 

lirnoncillo  (ld-mdn-thel'yo),  n.  [Sp.  dim  of  or  rate  of  payment  hv  the  line. 

limdn,  lemon.]  1.  In  Porto  Rico,  any  one  of  llnaloa--°il  (lin-a-16'ii-oil),  n.  See  *oil. 
several  trees  of  the  myrtle  family,  especially  linalool  (lin-a-16'ol),  n.  [ linaloa  + -oil.]  A 
Pimenta  racemosa,  from  the  leaves  of  which  is  na™e  of  two  chemical  compounds,  differing  in 
distilled  the  oil  used  for  making  bav-rum. — their  effect  on  polarized  light.  The  dextrorotatory 
2.  In  the  southwestern  United  States  and  ’sonler  is  identical  with  coriandrol.  The  levorotatorv 


Mexico,  any  one  of  several  species  of  Pectis, 


Lindia  (lin'di-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  fresh- 
water rotifers,  of  the  family  Notommatidai. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with  a 
projecting  tail,  but  not  annulose,  the  corona 
is  obliquely  truncated,  the  head  bears  auri- 
cles, and  the  trophi  are  virgate.  Also  Xolom- 
mata. 

lindiform  (lin'di-form),  a.  [ Lindia  + L .forma, 
form.]  In  entom.,  having  the  shape  of  the 
genus  of  rotifers  Lindia ; said  of  certain  insect 
larva;. 

Lindleyan  (lind'li-an),  a.  Relating  to  John 
Lindley,  professor  of  botany  at  the  University 
of  London,  1829-60,  and  author  of  a “ Natural 
System  of  Botany,”  which  was  published  in 
several  editions,  the  first  in  1830.  The  system 
was  based  on  that  of  Pe  Candolle.  It  was  characterized 
by  the  use  of  a new  style  of  nomenclature,  with  uniform 
suffixes,  from  which  corresponding  English  terms  were 
formed. 

The  discovery  of  the  exogenous  structure  in  many  Car- 
boniferous Pteridophytes  (Calamites,  Stigmaria,  Sigillaria, 
even  Lepidodendron)  overthrew  the  old  Lindleyan  classi- 
fication into  endogens  and  exogens,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  fundamental.  Science,  July  1,  1904,  p.  26. 

[NL.,  < Limulus.]  A king-  Hud?\te  (!in'^‘5t)>  n-  XLi.ndA  ai]  island  “ear 
b Christiania,  Norway,  + -ite?.]  In  petrog.,  a 
name  given  by  Brogger  to  certain  fine-grained 
syenites,  sometimes  having  a trachytie  tex- 
ture, composed  chiefly  of  alkali-feldspar,  with 
little  or  no  ferromagnesian  constituents.  They 
are  in  part  highly  feldspathic  facies  of  solvs- 
bergite.  Rosenbusch  classes  them  with  bos- 
tonites. 

Lindssea  (lind-ze'a),  n.  [NL.  (DryaDder,  1793), 
named  after  John  Lindsay,  a surgeon  in  Ja- 
maica.] A genus  of  small  polypodiaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  DqvaUiese,  with  mostly  pin- 
nate or  bipinnate  fronds,  having  oblong  or 
lunate,  unilateral  pinnae  or  pinnules  with 
linear  marginal  sori  borne  in  a continuous  or 
interrupted  line  at  the  summit  of  the  radiat- 


\ L ’ J xxc  oinn  ( c lit  tty  Ul  / l Hilly 

moss  or  seaweed,  Chamorro  and  Malay  lumut. ] 
Throughout  Polynesia,  a generic  name  for 
mosses  and  seaweeds.—  Limu  fuafua,  in  Samoa, 
Caulerpa  clavifera,  an  alga  with  a pepper-like  taste  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Laurencia  pinnatifida : used  by  the  natives 
for  food  and  said  to  be  much  relished  by  turtles.— T.imn 
llpoa,  in  Hawaii,  Dictyopteris plagiogramma,  the  favorite 
seaweed  of  the  natives,  who  always  have  it  at  their  feasts 
and  celebrate  it  in  their  songs 


limule  (lim'ul),  n. 
crab,  Limulus. 

,,  n.  One  of  the  Limulidse . 

A provincial  pronunciation  of 


isomer  is  identical  with  coriandrol.  The  levorotatory 
derivative,  which  is  also  called  licareol,  is  contained 
in  linaloa-oil,  from  the  white  cedar  of  Cayenne,  and  in 


Lindsasa 

ing  forked  veins,  and  uniting  two  or  moTe  of 
them.  There  are  about  30  species,  mainly 
tropical,  in  appearance  closely  resembling 
Adiantum  of  the  tribe  Pteridese,  but  readily 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a special 
indusium  attached  on  the  interior  side,  form- 
ing with  the  plane  margin  a bilabiate  furrow 
within  which  the  sori  are  borne, 
lindsayite  (lind'za-it),  n.  [From  a proper 
name,  Lindsay,  + -ite^.']  See  *lcpolitc. 
line2,  n.  4.  Specifically — (b)  pi.  In  naval 
arch.,  the  form  of  a vessel  as  shown  by 
the  lines  formed  by  the  intersections  of  its 
surface  with  three  sets  of  parallel  planes.  The 
intersections  with  the  transverse  vertical  planes  give  the 
square  stations  or  frame-lines  corresponding  to  the  frames 
shown  in  their  true  form  in  the  body-plan ; the  intersec- 
tions with  the  horizontal  planes  give  the  water-lines  or 
level-lines  shown  on  the  half-breadth  plan  ; and  the  inter- 
sections of  the  vertical  longitudinal  planes  give  the  bow- 
and  buttock-lines  shown  on  the  sheer-plan.  Besides  these 
three  sets  of  planes,  diagonal  planes  are  used  to  assist  in 
defining  the  form  by  the  diagonal  lines  (which  see,  under 
★ diagonal ).  See  cut  showing  the  lines  of  the  forward 
half  of  a vessel,  under  forebody. 

18.  In  elect. : (a)  Short  for  line  of  magnetic 
force.  See  magnetic  * circuit  and  magnetic 
forcey  under  magnetic. 

This  machine  has  a flux  of  2,100,000  lines.  At  this  flux 
the  density  in  the  pole  piece  will  be  2,100,000  divided  by 
47£  equals  44,210.  Practical  Electricity,  p.  68. 

(b)  That  part  of  an  electric  circuit  which 
connects  generating  and  receiving  stations  or 
apparatus.  It  may  be  overhead  and  consist  of  electric 
conductors  supported  by  insulators  on  poles  and  brack- 
ets, or  it  may  be  underground  and  consist  of  insulated 
cables. 

19.  In  fencing,  that  part  of  the  body  directly 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  in  which  the  central 
part  of  the  right  side,  the  right  arm,  and  the 
sword  ought  always  to  be  found,  and  in  which 
are  also  to  be  placed  the  feet,  at  the  distance 
of  18  inches  from  each  other.  In  this  sense, 
a fencer  is  said  to  be  in  his  line,  to  go  out  of 
his  line,  etc.  Chambers. — 20.  In  printing , a 
straight  row  of  type  or  of  print  as  it  appears 
in  the  page  of  a book  or  the  column  of  a 
newspaper.  With  letters  or  characters  it  is  a line  of 
print ; without  them  it  is  a white  line ; if  partly  print 
and  partly  blank  it  is  a broken  line. 

21.  In  boat • or  yacht-racing , an  imaginary 
line  extending  between  two  fixed  points  and 
marking  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  course,  or 
both. — 22.  In  art,  the  conventional  represen- 
tation of  the  theoretical  limits  of  surfaces  or  of 
their  elements.  It  is  usually  a mark  made  by  a dark 
substance  upon  a light  one ; but  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
It  may  represent  the  contour  of  an  object,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  outline,  or  the  direction  of  action,  or  be  simply 
decorative.  A series  of  lines  may  give  the  impression  of 
light  and  shade,  as  in  engraving  or  etching. 

At  the  present  time  all  criticism  of  art  is  determined  by 
the  “line."  All  caprices  and  whims  of  the  “line"  are 
now  ridden  as  much  to  death,  and  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm, as  were  formerly  those  of  “light” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIL  448. 
All  along  the  line,  (a)  Milit.,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  line  in  a military  formation.  Hence — (b)  At 
every  point—  Baillarger’s  line,  a band  of  nerve-ttbers 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Also  called  Baillarger’s  layer. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  544. — Basal  lines.  Same  as  basal 
Mtraights. — Blackis ton’s  Line,  an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing through  Tsugaru  Strait,  between  the  main  island 
of  Japan  (Hondo)  and  the  island  of  Hokkaido  (formerly 
called  Yezo),  separating  the  temperate  and  semitropical 
fauna  of  southern  Japan  from  its  subarctic  fauna.  This 
line  marks  the  northern  limit  of  monkeys,  pheasants,  cat- 
flshes,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  life  of  warm  regions. 
—Black  line.  See  Mlack.— Blood  line,  blue  line. 
See  -kblood,  Mine.— Bottom-set  line.  Same  as  +bot- 
tom-lme.— Break  line.  See  -kfull  line  (b). — Brocard 
line.  Same  as  Brocard  ★ straight. — By  line,  with  per- 
fect accuracy. 

Yes,  sir,  to  carry  quarrels, 

As  gallants  do ; to  manage  them  by  line. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Alchemist,  ii,  1. 
Center-line,  (a)  See  -kcenter-line.  (b)  In  ship-building, 
the  central  fore-and-aft  line  of  a vessel  at  any  level: 
loosely  used  for  the  central  vertical  longitudinal  plane.— 
Conjugate  lines  on  a surface,  in  geom.,  lines  whose 
directions  at  any  point  are  those  of  the  con j ugate  diam- 
eters of  the  indicatrix  at  that  point. — Dimension  lines, 
the  lines  on  a mechanical  drawing  which  indicate  the 
points  or  planes  whose  distance  apart  is  expressed  by  a 
given  dimension.  These  lines  are  drawn  very  lightly,  or 
with  colored  ink,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  outlines 
of  the  figure.— Douglas's  line.  See  Douglas’s  itfold.— 
Dressed  line,  hackled  flax,  consisting  of  the  long  fibers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  best  grade  of  long  fiber,  “dressed  line," 
is  used  for  making  twines,  yacht  cordage,  etc. ; cheaper 
grades  are  made  into  binder  twine. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  542. 
Enhanced  line,  a line  which  is  made  more  conspicuous 
relatively  to  other  lines  in  the  same  spectrum  by  substi- 
tuting a strong  electric  spark  for  the  electric  arc  in  pro- 
ducing the  spectrum.  It  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
that  the  spark  is  hotter  than  the  arc  and  that  the  enhance- 
ment is  due  to  the  increase  in  temperature,  but  this  is  not 
true  in  all  cases.— Euler’s  line.  Same  as  Euler’s 
★ straight .—  Farre’s  line,  a whitish  mark  on  the  ovary 
indicating  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesovarium. — 
Fast  line,  in  surv.,  a line  determined  in  position  and 


measured.  — Fr^gier  line.  Same  as  Frtgier  ★ straight.  — 
Halleyan  line,  an  imaginary  line  which  passes  through 
all  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  that  have  the  same  mag- 
netic declination;  an  isogonic  line. — Influence  line,  in 
engin.,  a line  or  curve  having  as  abscissas  the  distances 
of  a load  from  one  end  of  a girder  and  as  ordinates  the 
bending  moment  or  shear  due  to  the  load. — In  line,  in 
stock-breeding,  from  a particular  or  definite  family : as, 
to  breed  in  line. 

Seek  your  stock  bull  with  little  regard  to  whether  he  is 
bred  strictly  “in  line"  or  not  Don’t  be  afraid  of  any 
good  outcross. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-02,  p.  56. 
Isopiestlc  line,  in  thermodynam,  a curve  showing  the 
relation  between  volume  and  temperature  in  a body  or 
system  the  pressure  of  which  remains  constant ; an  isc'bar. 
— Lemoine  line.  Same  as  Lemoine  ★ straight. — Light 
water-line.  See  water-line. — Line-complex.  See 
■kcomplex. — Line-Of-battle  Ship.  Same  as  ship  of  the 
line  (which  see,  under  ship). — Line  Of  departure,  in 
gunnery , the  line  in  which  a projectile  is  moving  when  it 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. — Line  of  march,  the  route 
followed,  as  by  a column  of  troops  or  other  body  of  people. 
— Line  Of  regard,  in  optics,  the  line  of  vision  or  line  of 
sight.— Line  Of  slope,  on  a surface,  the  line  of  least  in- 
clination to  the  horizontal  plane. — Line  Of  syzygies,  in 
astron.,  in  an  orbit,  the  diameter  containing  the  syzygies. 
— Line  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  a continuation,  near  the  calcarine 
fissure,  of  the  line  of  Baillarger.  Also  called  Vicqd'Azyr’s 
band.— Line  of  weakness,  in  geol.,  a line  of  disturbance 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  so  called  because  along  it  relief  has 
been  afforded  for  internal  strains.  Lines  of  weakness  are 
marked  by  upheavals  (as  of  mountains),  faults,  and  vol- 
canoes.—Line  with  intervals,  a line  of  forts,  redouts, 
or  other  disconnected  field-works. — Loaded  line,  in 
elect.,  a telephone-line  or  cable  in  which  distributed  in- 
ductance is  made  to  counteract  distributed  capacity,  thus 
improving  the  conditions  for  the  transmission  of  speech. 

To  the  electrical  engineer  there  is  no  such  word  as 
“fail,”  and  the  “loaded  line  ’’  in  which  objectionable  in- 
ductance is  made  to  counterbalance  and  neutralize 
equally  destructive  capacity,  has  produced  a circuit 
whereby  even  trans-oceanic  telephony  seems  within  grasp. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  March  5,  1904,  p.  447. 
Load  water-line.  See  water-line. — Mammary  line. 
Same  as  mammillary  Mine.—  Mammillary  line,  an 
imaginary  vertical  line  bisecting  the  nipple. — Median 
line.  See  -kmedian. — Meridian  line,  (a)  See  merid- 
ian, a.  ( b ) A north-and-south  line. — Moment  Of  two 
straight  lines,  the  product  of  the  sine  of  their  angle 
and  the  length  of  their  common  perpendicular. — Multi- 
station line,  in  telephony,  a line  which  connects  several 
stations;  a party-line.  Also  called  a polystation  line. 
Abbott,  Telephony,  v.  395.— Nasal  line,  a line  running 
on  each  side  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ala  nasi  and 
the  cheek  downward,  encircling  the  corner  of  the  mouth  : 
noted  prominently  in  intra-abdominal  disease.— Nasola- 
bial line,  the  furrow  marking  the  boundary  between 
the  lip  and  the  cheek  on  each  side,  extending  from  the 
ala  nasi  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. — Nebular  line,  a 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a nebula. — Neumann 
lines.  These  lines  are  due  to  the  presence  of  fine  twin- 
ning lamellae  (perhaps  of  secondary  origin)  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  trisoctahedron  (221).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  twinning-plane  is  a face  or  the  octahedron  or  of  this 
trisoctahedron.—  Neutral  line,  in  elect.  See  neutral 
points,  under  pointl.—  One-way  line,  in  telephone  prac- 
tice, a line  or  trunk  wire  designed  to  transmit  messages 
in  one  direction  only.— On  the  line.  See  i he  Mine  — 
Oppel’s  lines,  in  exper.  psychol.,  a figure  which  embodies 
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Oppel’s  Lines. 

a variable  optical  illusion  of  extent,  described  by  J.  Oppel 
in  1856-57.  The  two  lines  of  the  accompanying  figure  are 
objectively  equal;  but  the  ‘filled’  line  to  the  right  ap- 
pears longer  than  the  ‘ unfilled  ’ line  to  the  left.  See  Fig. 
3,  under  •killusion,  2.— Paris  line,  an  unit  of  length, 
equal  to  ^ of  a Paris  foot— Party-line,  in  telephone 
practice,  a circuit  which  supplies  several  customers. — 
Pascal  line  or  Pascal  straight,  the  three  opposite  pairs 
in  every  complete  set  of  connectors  of  a hexastigm  whose 
dots  are  in  a conic  intersect  in  three  co-straight  codots 
whose  bearer  is  called  a Pascal  straight.  This  hexastigm 
has  60  Pascal  straights. — Philo’s  line  or  Philo’s  sect, 
the  smallest  sect  between  two  given  intersecting  straights 
through  a given  point  in  their  plane.  The  given  point 
and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  upon  the  Philo  sect 
from  the  cross  of  the  given  straights  are  equidistant  from 
the  mid-point  of  the  Philo  sect. — Polystation  line. 
Same  as  multistation  Mine. — Slmson  line  or  Simson 
straight,  of  the  point  P with  respect  to  the  triangle 
ABC  or  of  ABC  for  P,  where  P is  on  the  circumcir- 
cle,  the  straight  through  the  feet  of  the  three  perpen- 
diculars from  P upon  the  straights  containing  the  sides 
of  ABC. — Singular  line,  of  a surface,  a line  all  of 
whose  points  are  multiple.—  Steam  line,  in  thermody- 
nam., a curve 
which  indicates  the 
pressure  corre- 
sponding to  any 
temperature  at 
which  a liquid  and 
its  vapor  are  in 
equilibrium  and  at 
which  consequently 
both  phases  may  be 
in  contact  without 
change  of  propor- 
tion. — Telluric 
line,  any  line  in  a 
solar  or  stellar  spec- 
trum that  is  pro- 
duced by  selective 
absorption  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere. 

— Tbe  line.  (6)  In 
art-exhibitions,  a 
line  opposite  the 
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Steam  Line. 

spectator’s  eye  where  objects  may  best  be  seen  and  where 
the  best  pictures,  etc.,  are  usually  placed. — To  bring 


line-displacement 

into  line,  (a)  Milit.,  to  aline.  ( b ) Figuratively,  to  bring 
into  accord  ; cause  (a  number  of  persons)  to  agree. — 
Tonal  line,  in  psychol.,  the  continuous  series  of  tonal 
sensations,  bounded  by  the  highest  and  lowest  audible 
tones.  See  Drobisch’s  -kspiral . 

Music  has  selected  at  option  from  this  continuity  sin- 
gle sensations  separated  by  considerable  intervals,  thus 
substituting  a tonal  scale  for  the  tonal  line. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  61. 
To  ride  the  line.  See  line-riding. — Vicq  d’Azyr’s  line. 
See  Mine  of  Vicq  d’Azyr. — Wollaston  line.  Same  as 
Fraunhofer  line.  See  spectrum. 

line2,  V.  I.  trans — To  line  out,  to  transplant  (seed- 
lings) from  the  seed-bed  to  rows  in  the  forest  nursery. 

II.  intrans.  2.  To  form  in  a line:  usually 
with  up. 

line3,  v.  t.  6.  In  bookbinding , to  cover  the 
inner  sides  of  (a  book-cover)  with  paper;  sup- 
port the  back  of  the  folded  sections  of  a book 
with  thin  lawn  or  linen  in  the  process  of 
binding. 

linea,  n. — Linea  aspera.  (6)  A line  which  marks  the 
separation  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus  from 
the  adjoining  surface  of  the  tsenia  and  caudate  nucleus. — 
Linea  semicircularis.  Same  as  temporal  -kcrest. — 
Linea  thalassinica,  a groove  or  crack  which  runs 
lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  cephalothoracic  carapace 
in  certain  crustaceans  of  the  tribe  Thalassinidea.— 
Line®  albicantes,  white  lines  in  the  skin  after  stretch- 
ing, as  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  after  pregnancy. 

lineage2  (lin'aj),  n.  Same  as  * linage^. 

lineal,  a.  5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  line  or 
officers  of  the  line  in  the  army  or  navy. 

There  is  a growing  belief  that  the  most  effective  solution 
of  the  engineering  problem  lies  in  the  formation  of  a corps 
of  line  officers  for  engineering  duty  exclusively,  or  one  of 
engineer  officers  having  positive  rank  and  lineal  titles, 
either  corps  to  be  recruited  yearly  by  Annapolis  graduates 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  it  at  full  strength. 

Cassier’s  Mag.,  quoted  in  Army  and  Navy  Jour.,  Nov.  18, 

[1905,  p.  315. 

lineamentation  (lin'e-a-men-ta'-shon),  n.  [ lin- 
eament + - ation .]  The  grouping  and  forms  of 
lineaments. 

Linear  acceleration.  See  ★ acceleration. — Linear  capa- 
city, in  elect.,  the  electrostatic  capacity  per  unit  of  length 
of  a linear  condenser,  such  a3  a cable  or  aline  or  wire. — 
Linear  projection,  in  crystal.  See  ★pro/ection.— Lin- 
ear set.  See  -kseti.— Linear  space.  ( b ) See  +space. 

linearifolious  (lin^i-ar-i-fo'li-us),  a.  In  bot., 
having  linear  leaves. 

linearize  (lin'e-a-riz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
linearized , ppr.  linearizing . [linear  + - ize .]  To 
represent  by  means  of  lines ; transform  from 
pictographic  to  linear  characters. 

Finally,  in  1900,  his  [Dr.  Evans’s]  discovery  of  the  clay 
archives  in  the  prehistoric  Palace  of  Cnossus  had  supplied 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  both  a semi- 
pictorial  and  a linearized  system  of  writing  of  a highly 
developed  kind.  The  relations  of  the  two  scripts,  however, 
had  remained  obscure.  Athenseum,  Dec.  5,  1903,  p.  757. 

linearoid  (lin'e-a-roid),  a.  [ linear  4-  -oid.~\  In 
group  theory,  quasi -linear. 

On  differential  equations  belonging  to  a ternary  linea- 
roid group.  Science,  April  24,  1903,  p.  666. 

lineaturet  (lin'e-a-tur),  n.  [lineate  4 -ure.] 
Outline. 

line-ball  (lln'b&l),  n.  In  billiards , a ball  with 
its  base  on  a line. 

line-bar  (lln'bar),  n.  In  the  customary  print- 
ing of  hymn-tunes  and  similar  music,  a heavy 
bar  to  mark  the  end  of  a line  of  the  words  and 
of  the  corresponding  musical  phrase  or  strain. 
Its  place  may  often  be  in  the  midst  of  a measure,  but  if  it 
falls  at  the  end  of  a measure  it  then  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  bar  (see  bar l,  11).  When  a line-bar  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  usual  bar  the  latter  is  called  a 
measure-bar. 

line-boat  (lin'bot),  n.  A boat  used  for  band- 
line fishing  in  the  sea. 

line-breeding  (lm'bre//ding),  n.  Another  name 

for  in-and-in  breeding. 

line-car  (lin'kar),  n.  A freight-car  owned  by 
a fast-freight  company,  or  by  an  association 
of  railways,  and  designed  to  be  used  on  several 
different  roads  or  through-freight  routes.  A 
line-ear  is  thus  often  a foreign  car.  See  foreign 
+car. 

line-cod  (lin'kod),  n.  See  line-fish. 

line-cut  (lin'kut),  n.  A photomechanical  re- 
production on  metal,  for  relief-printing  pur- 
poses, of  an  illustration  drawn  in  outline, 
showing  the  object  in  its  relation  to  white 
and  black  only. 

line-cutting  (lin'kut,/ing),  n.  The  cutting  of 
lines  of  magnetic  flux  by  the  conductors  of 
the  electric  circuit  of  a generator,  considered, 
in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  Fara- 
day, as  the  source  of  the  induced  electro- 
motive force.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  574. 

line-displacement  (lin'di8-plas,,'ment),  n.  Dis- 
placement of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
star,  due,  generally,  to  motion  of  the  star  in 


line-displacement 


linkage 


the  line  of  sight.  Displacements  may  also  occur 
from  intense  pressures  in  stellar  atmospheres,  but  in  that 
case  different  lines  are  not  affected  alike. 

The  line-displacements  of  the  bright  star  acquaint  us 
merely  with  its  rate  of  motion  as  projected  upon  the 
visual  plane  ; they  correspond  to  a mean  orbital  radius  of 
620,000  miles,  the  real  path  being  perhaps  six  or  eight 
times  wider  than  that  spectroscopically  indicated,  while 
the  companion- ellipse  traversed  by  the  dark  satellite 
may  be  of  any  imaginable  size. 

A.  M.  ClerJce,  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  321. 

line-firing  (lln' firming),  re.  In  vet.  surg.,  a 
method  of  treating  chronic  inflammations,  con- 
sisting in  burning  parallel  lines  in  the  skin, 
over  the  seat  of  inflammation,  with  a feather- 
edge  firing-iron  or  thermocautery:  used  prin- 
cipally in  cases  of  chronic  tendinitis,  spavin, 
etc.,  of  the  horse.  V.  S.  Dept.  Agri.,  Eep.  on 
Diseases  of  the  Horse,  1903,  p.  331. 
line-hunter  (lin'hun"ter),  re.  A hound  which 
trails  the  game  by  scent  alone, 
line-hunting  (lin'hun//ting),  a.  Trailing  game 
by  the  scent  alone,  as  distinguished  from 
hunting  by  sight. 

The  old  slow  line-hunting  staghound. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Feb.  1,  1890,  p.  135. 

line-knife  (lin'nlf),  re.  In  whaling,  a knife 
used  for  cutting  the  harpoon-line  when  it  is 
foul. 

lineless  (lin'les),  a.  [line2  + -less.]  Having 
no  lines;  without  lines, 
line-linkage  (lin'ling"kaj),  n.  See  * linkage . 
linen-drapery  (lin'en-dra"per-i),  n.  The  es- 
tablishment, occupation,  or  goods  of  a linen- 
draper. 

linenette  (lin-en-et'),  n.  [ linen  + -ette.~\  A 
cotton  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  linen, 
linen-tester  (lin'en-tes//ter),  n.  Same  as  linen- 
prover. 

lineocircular  (lin'!'e-o-ser'ku-lar),  a.  [L.  linea, 
line,  + circularis,  circular.]  A term  used  by 
Sylvester  as  descriptive  of  the  Peaucellier  ad- 
justment or  linkage  for  converting  circular 
into  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice  versa, 
line-officer  (lIn'of//i-ser),  n.  See  line2,  14. 
lineoid  (lin'e-oid),  n.  [L.  linea,  line,  + -aid.'] 
In  math.,  the  assemblage  of  points  of  an  ordi- 
nary (linear)  3-space  (space  of  three  dimen- 
sions) of  point  4-space, 
lineole  (lin'e-ol),  n.  A lineola. 
line-pair  (lln'par),  re.  1.  A degenerate  form  of 
a conic,  consisting  of  two  straight  lines  which 
together  form  a locus  of  the  second  degree. 

Of  sections  of  the  cone,  he  [Kepler]  says,  there  are  five 
species  from  the  “ recta  linea”  or  line-pair  to  the  circle. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXYIIL  658. 

2.  A curve  of  the  second  order  which  breaks 
up  into  two  straight  lines, 
line-pusher  (lin'push,/er),  re.  The  appliance 
in  the  monotype  type-setting  and  -casting 
machine  that  pushes  the  finished  lines  from 
the  type-channel  to  the  galley. 

For  “leading”  matter  automatically  there  is  a recep- 
tacle— which  the  operator  can  easily  keep  supplied  with 
leads  — out  of  which,  by  the  action  of  a small  lever,  a 
lead  can  be  delivered  behind  each  line  as  the  line-pusher 
carries  it  into  the  galley. 

Census  Bulletin  216,  J une  28,  1902,  p.  61. 

liner1,  n.  6.  A fine-pointed  red  sable  brush, 
with  a metal  ferrule  and  wooden  handle. — 7. 
A vessel  engaged  in  line-fishing  at  sea. — 8. 
One  who  writes  items  for  the  press,  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  line;  a penny-a-liner. — 9.  A 
picture  hung  ‘ on  the  line/  at  an  exhibition. 
[Colloq.]  N.  E.  D. — 10.  In  laic , one  whose 
legal  domicile  must  be  determined  by  some 
specific  legislative  or  judicial  act,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  his  place  of  residence  is  situated 
upon  a boundary  line  between  different  juris- 
dictions. 

That  J...  M.  N...,  a liner  between  the  counties  of  Cham- 
bers and  Lee,  is  declared  to  be  a citizen  of  Lee  County. 

Laws  of  Alabama , 1866-67,  p.  175. 

liner2,  n.  3.  In  mach. : (b)  A cylinder  or  ves- 
sel placed  inside  another  cylinder  or  vessel 
as  a lining:  frequently  used  in  engines  or 
pumps  to  protect  the  main  cylinder  from  wear 
and  injury  and  to  facilitate  making  repairs. 
— 5.  In  iron  ship-building , a piece  of  plate  used 
to  fill  up  a narrow  space  between  a plate  and 
a bar  or  in  the  seam  of  two  plates  so  that  they 
can  be  riveted  solidly  together  in  places 
where,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
the  adjoining  surfaces  cannot  be  brought  into 
close  contact.  A frame-liner  is  one  whose  width  is 
that  of  the  flange  of  the  frame-bar,  extending  between 
the  edges  of  adjacent  sunken  strakes  of  outside  plat- 
ing and  filling  the  Bpace  between  the  frame-bar  and  the 


raised  strake  of  outside  plating.  A wide  liner  or  water- 
tight bulkhead-liner  is  one  fitted  in  the  space  between  the 
bounding-bar  of 

A 


water-tight  bulk- 
head and  the  raised 
strake  of  outside 
plating.  It  is  much 
wider  than  the 
flange  of  the  bar  to 
compensate  for  the 
weakness  in  the 
outside  plating  due 
to  the  close  spacing 
of  rivets  necessary 
for  water- tightness. 
See  cut.  A taper 
liner  is  one  having 
a wedge  shape  to 
fill  up  a triangular 
space. 

line-scale  (lin'- 

skal),  n. 
printing, 
measure, 
lar  to  a 
rule,  used  to 
stow  the  length 
of  a line. 


In 
a 

simi- 

foot- 
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Water-tight  Bulkhead-liner. 

A.  elevation;  B,  section  ; a,  raised  or 
outer  strake  of  outside  plating ; b,  b, 
sunken  or  inner  strakes  of  outside  plat- 
ing; c,  liner;  d,  bulkhead  bounding-bar; 
e,  water-tight  bulkhead  plate. 


Lingulella  (ling-gu-lel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Lingula, 
2,  + dim.  -ella.\  A genus  of  atrematons 
brachiopods  having  a linguloid  form  and 
characterized  by  a more  or  less  elevated 
ventral  cardinal  area  Ulrich  is  bisected  medi- 
ally by  a narrow  pedicel-furrow.  It  occurs 
in  the  Cambrian  of  North  America  and 
Europe. 

Lingulepis  (ling-gu'le-pis),  n.  [NL.,  Lin- 
gula, 2,  + Gr.  Aerrig,  a scale.]  A genus  of 
atrematons  linguloid  brachiopods  character- 
ized by  having  the  pedicel-valve  much  pro- 
duced at  the  beak  with  no  distinct  cardinal 
area.  It  occurs  in  the  Cambrian  of  North 
America. 

linguliform  (ling-gu'li-f6rm),  a.  [L*.  lingula, 
lingula  + forma,  form.]  .Resembling  a ling- 
ula. 

linguolabial  (ling-gwo-la'bi-al),  a.  and  n. 
[Prop.  *linguilabial,  < L.  lingua,  tongue,  + 
labium,  lip,  + -all.]  J a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  formed  by  the  tongue  and  lips,  as  a 
sound  or  letter.  Stud.  Yale  Psychol.  Lab.,  X. 
113. 


A line  of  matter  is  progressively  perforated  and  charged 
until,  as  the  end  is  approached,  the  line-scale  shows  that 
the  next  word  or  syllable  can  not  go  into  that  line. 

Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28,  1902,  p.  58. 

line-screen  (lin'skren),  n.  In  pliotog..  a screen 
upon  which  fine  lines  are  ruled,  used  in  photo- 
engraving for  the  manufacture  of  half-tone 
blocks.  The  lines  are  ruled  with  a diamond,  and  are 
filled  in  with  black  pigment.  Two  sheets  of  such  ruled 
glass  are  cemented  together,  face  to  face,  with  the  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles,  to  form  the  screen, 
line-shaft  (lin' shaft),  n.  Amain  shaft:  (a) 
A long  shaft,  in  a factory  or  shop,  which  fur- 
nishes power  to  the  countershafts  for  the 
various  machines.  It  may  be  driven  directly 
by  the  engine,  by  a belt  from  the  engine,  or 
by  a motor,  (b)  In  marine  engin.,  the  part  of 
the  propeller-shaft  which  reaches  from  the 
thrust-shaft  to  the  tail-shaft, 
line-shafting  (lin'  shaf  " ting),  n.  Same  as 
Mine-shaft. 

linesman,  n.  2.  In  Amer.  foot-ball,  one  of 
the  forwards;  also,  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  the  measurements  of  the  distance  gained 
and  assists  the  umpire  in  various  ways. — 3. 
A workman  engaged  in  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  the  line-wires  of  a telegraphic  or 
telephonic  system,  or  of  electric  circuits  of 
any  sort. 

line-spectrum  (lin'spek//trum),  n.  A spectrum 
consisting  of  bright  lines,  as  distinguished 
from  a band-spectrum  or  continuous  spectrum. 
A continuous  spectrum,  like  that  of  the  sun,  crossed  by 
the  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer  is  also  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a line-spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
line-sphere  (lin'  sfer),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connecting  the  straight  line  and  the  sphere, 
line-switch  (lln'swich),  n.  In  elect,  a switch 
for  opening  and  closing  the  main  line  of  an 
electric  circuit. 

line-np  (lin'up),  n.  In  athletic  games  such  as 
base-ball  and  foot-ball,  the  order  in  which  the 
players  take  their  positions, 
linework  (lin'werk),  n.  In  art,  drawing  exe- 
cuted with  a pen  or  pencil,  as  opposed  to  ‘wash.’ 
ling1,  n.  6.  Same  as  *beardy,  3.— Ling-liver  oil. 
See  *oil. 

ling2,  n — Draw-ling,  pull-ling.  Same  as  hare’s-tail, 
1. — Wire-ling,  the  crowberry. 

lingasarira  (ling//ga-sa-re'ra),  re.  [Skt.  linga- 
garira,  the  imagined  typical  or  subtle  body,  < 
linga,  mark,  token,  image,  in  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  the  typical  or  subtle  body  (the 
supposed  indestructible  original  of  the  gross 
visible  body),  + garira,  body.]  The  Sanskrit 
name  for  the  supposed  astral  body, 
ling-gowan  (ling'gou"an),  re.  See  +gowan. 
lingo®  (ling'go),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  linga,  a strap  by 
winch  anything  is  suspended.  See  lingo k] 
The  weight  attached  to  the  heddle-eord  in  a 
Jacquard  loom.  B.  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving, 
p.  149. 

linguale,  re.  2.  In  craniom.,  the  upper  termi- 
nal point  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
its  lingual  surface.  Von  Torok. 
lingualize  (ling'gwa-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
lingualized,  ppr.  lingualizing.  [ lingual  + - ize .] 
To  make  lingual. 

The  final  i or  u of  a preposition  or  other  like  prefix 
ordinarily  lingualizes  the  initial  s of  the  root  to  which  it 
is  prefixed.  Whitney,  Sansk.  Gram.,  p.  185. 

linguist,  re.  4.  An  interpreter.  N.  E.  I). 
linguistic,  a.  II.  re.  Same  as  linguistics. 
linguistical  (ling-gwis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
linguistic. 

Lingula  flags.  See  *fiag *. 


II.  re.  A letter  or  articulation  produced  by 
the  tongue  and  lips. 

linguonasal  (ling-gwo-na ' zal),  a.  and  re. 
[Prop.  *linguinasal,  < L.  lingua , tongue,  + 
nasus,  nose,  + -aZ1.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  formed  by  the  tongue  and  the  nose,  as  a 
sound  or  letter. 

II.  re.  A sound  or  letter  formed  by  the 
tongue  and  nose. 

linguopalatal  (ling-gwo-pal'  a-tal),  a.  and  n. 
[Prop.  *linguipalatal,  < L.  lingua,  tongue,  + 
palatum,  palate,  + -aZ1.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  formed  by  both  tongue  and  palate: 
said  of  various  sounds  or  letters. 

II.  re.  A sound  or  letter  produced  by  the 
tongue  and  palate.  Keane,  Man  Past  and 
Present,  p.  124. 

linie  (lin'i-e),  re.  [G.,  MHG.  linea,  OHG. 
linea,  < L.  linea,  line  : see  line2.-]  The  twelfth 
part  of  the  zoll  or  inch ; a line.  C.  Bering, 
Conversion  Tables,  p.  33. 

linin,  n.  2.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
reticulum  of  the  nucleus  and  incloses  the 
chromatin. 

lining-cloth  (li'ning-kldth),  re.  Extra  pieces 
of  canvas  sewed  on  the  hack  of  square  sails 
to  take  the  chafe. 

lininoplast  (li'nin-o-plast),  re.  [linin  + Gr. 
jrAaarSf,  < nAdaoeiv,  form.]  The  plasmosome 
or  true  nucleolus.  G.  Eisen,  1899. 

Unity  (lin'i-ti),  re.  [line2,  re.,  + -it//.]  See  the 
extract. 

The  theory  of  the  “Unity,"  analogous  to  the  linear  vector 
function  in  quaternions  or  to  the  matrix  in  algebra,  is  de- 
veloped in  considerable  detail. 

Nature,  April  25,  1907,  p.  623. 

link1,  n.  8.  In  math. : (a)  A piece  of  a straight 
line  joining  two  given  points,  (b)  A double 
tangent. — 9.  In  music , a connecting  passage 
of  one  or  more  measures,  intervening  between 

two  well-defined  sections  or  phrases Link 

polygon.  Same  as  funicular  polygon. — Open  link,  a 
chain-link  having  an  opening  in  one  side,  the  ends  lap- 
ping but  not  in  contact ; a chain-link  in  which  the  ends 
are  brought  together  and  butted  against  each  other,  but 
not  fastened  ; an  open  ring. — Stephenson  link,  a slotted 
link  or  bar  in  an  engine  valve-gear,  each  end  of  which  is 
connected  to  an  eccentric  by  a rod.  A slider  or  sliding- 
block  on  the  link  is  connected  to  the  valve-stem  and  may 
be  shifted  so  that  it  is  moved  by  either  of  the  two  eccen- 
trics, one  of  which  makes  the  engine  revolve  in  one 
direction  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction : so 
called  from  its  inventor,  George  Stephenson.  See  Ste- 
phenson -^link-motion. 

link1,  V.  t.-  To  link  up.  (a)  In  an  engine  fitted  with 
Stephenson  link-motion,  to  shorten  the  cut-off  (of  the 
engine)  by  shifting  the  link-blocks  nearer  to  the  middle  of 
the  links,  thereby  increasing  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 
(b)  To  join  or  connect  with  other  parts  of  the  same  or 
similar  systems : as,  in  topography,  to  connect  two  iso- 
lated surveys  or  systems  of  points  and  geometrical  lines, 
with  one  another,  by  joining  one  point  in  each  of  the  two 
systems  by  a line  of  measured  length  and  direction. 
Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  364. 

link2,  n.  3.  pi.  The  ground  on  which  golf  is 
played. 

linkage,  re.  3.  In  cheni.,  the  hypothetical  con- 
nection between  two  atoms.  Same  as  bond 1, 
11. — 4.  In  elect.,  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  magnetic  flux  through  a coil 
by  the  number  of  turns  which  the  coil  contains. 
— Hart’s  linkage.  Same  as  Hart’s  -kcell. — Line  link- 
age, in  elect.,  the  linkage  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  of  a generator,  motor,  transformer,  or  other 
apparatus,  with  the  electric  circuit  in  which  current  is 
induced. 

We  may,  with  Faraday,  make  the  transition  from  line- 
linkage  to  the  precisely  equivalent  conception  of  “ line-cut- 
ting ” as  the  source  of  E.  M.  F.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  574. 


linkage 

Peaucellier’s  linkage.  Same  as  Peaucellier  cell  (which 
see,  under  cell). 

link-belt  (lingk'- 
belt),  re.  Same 
as  Mink-belting. 

link-belting 
(lingk'bel"  - 
ting),  re.  A belt 
for  the  trans- 
mission of  pow- 
er, composed  of 
a series  of  de- 
tachable links.  uuK-ocit. 

link  -carrier  (lingk ' kar i-6r),  re.  A metal 
piece  which  carries  the  link  in  a locomotive 
valve-gear ; a stirrup. 

link-form  (lingk'fOrm),  re.  A transitional  form 
between  two  races  or  groups  of  organisms. 

Some  stress  was  laid  on  Haeckel’s  discovery  of  Ctenaria 
as  a possible  link-form  between  Hydromedusse  and 
Ctenophora.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  301. 

link-grate  (lingk'grat),  re.  An  endless  grate 
made  up  of  links  so  that  it  can  be  run  like  a 
belt  over  sheaves  or  pulleys.  The  coal  is  put  on 
the  grate  at  one  end  or  over  one  sheave,  and  is  burned 
while  traveling  to  the  end  where  the  ashes  are  dumped 
off.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  May  7,  1904,  p.  863. 

link-banger  (lingk'hang//er),  n.  In  a loco- 
motive, the  suspension-rod  fastened  to  the 
link-saddle  in  a Stephenson  link-motion  valve- 
gear  by  which  the  weight  of  the  link  and  of 
the  eccentric-rods  is  borne,  and  by  which  the 
link  itself  is  raised  and  lowered. 

Linkia  (ling'ki-ii),  re.  [NL.  (Cavanilles,  1797), 
named  after  Heinrich  Friedrich  Link  (1767- 
1851),  professor  of  botany  at  Berlin.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  shrubs  of  the  family  Pro- 
teaceee.  See  Persoonia  and  *geetmng. 

linking-up  (ling'king-up),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  altering  the  position  of  the  links  or 
link-blocks  in  a reversing  and  cut-off  engine 
fitted  with  Stephenson  links,  to  produce  an 
earlier  cut-off  and  greater  expansion ; hence, 
the  making  of  the  cut-off  earlier  in  any  engine. 
Also  called  hooking-up. 

link-motion,  n — Allan’s  link-motion,  a form  of 
valve-gear  for  steam-engines  in  which  the  link  is  raised 
as  in  Stephenson’s  and  the  valve- rod  lowered  as  in  Gooch’s, 
to  reverse  and  produce  cut-off ; but  since  the  link  and 
slider-block  are  both  moved,  each  need  only  be  moved 
half  as  far  as  in  either  of  the  other  forms.  The  link  is 
straight  and  not  a part  of  a circular  arc,  and  is  more 
easily  manufactured. — Gooch’s  link-motion,  a form  of 
link-motion,  derived  from  Stephenson’s,  in  which  the  slot- 
link  was  not  lifted  and  lowered,  as  in  Stephenson’s,  but 
the  rod  to  the  valve  was  so  adjusted  in  the  slot  of  the  link. 
The  valve-rod  had  to  be  long  enough  to  be  jointed,  but  no 
variation  in  lead  occurred,  because  the  eccentric-straps 
were  not  swung  around  the  shaft  in  adjusting  the  position 
of  the  sliding-block.  The  radius  of  the  link  was  that  of 
the  length  of  the  first  section  of  the  valve-rod. — Stephen- 
son link-motion,  a form  of  valve-gear  for  steam-engines 
which  enables  the  engine  to  be  reversed  easily  and  to 


operate  with  a variable  cut-off.  It  was  first  designed  by 
Howe  and  was  used  by  Stephenson  in  early  English  loco- 
motives. The  elements  consist  of  (a)  one  eccentric  set  at 
the  proper  angle  ahead  of  the  engine-crank  for  forward 
movement;  (6)  another  set  for  backward  motion  ; (c)  two 
eccentric-rods  or  -blades  from  these  two  eccentrics  to  the 
top  and  bottom  respectively  of  (<i)  the  link  or  slot-link  ; 
and  (e)  the  sliding-block  in  the  slot  of  this  link  which 
carries  the  pin  to  which  the  valve-stem  (/)  is  fitted,  either 
directly  or  through  a rocker-shaft  and  arms.  When  the 
link  is  lowered,  the  forward  eccentric  (a)  drives  (/); 
when  the  link  is  raised,  the  backward  eccentric  (o) 
drives  (/).  In  intermediate  positions  the  block  (e)  is 
actuated  partly  by  both  (a)  and  (b),  and,  as  these  are  in 
opposite  phase  or  nearly  so,  the  motion  of  (/)  becomes 
less,  and  the  port  is  opened  during  a smaller  portion  of 
the  piston-stroke,  and  an  earlier  cut-off  results.  Stephen- 
son’s is  differentiated  from  other  link-motions  by  having 
the  link  raised  and  lowered,  and  with  it  the  eccentric- 
blades  or  -rods,  to  vary  cut-off  and  reverse ; hence,  the 
slot-link  has  a curvature  formed  by  an  arc  struck  with 
the  center  of  the  engine-shaft  as  a center.  The  swing  of  the 
eccentric-straps  and  -blades  around  the  eccentrics  in  the 
cutting-off  and  reversing  adjustments  of  the  link  makes 
the  lead  of  the  valve  increase,  as  the  cut-off  in  forward 
gear  is  made  earlier. 

link-saddle  (lingk,sad//l),  n.  The  plate  or  bar 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  link  and  to  which  the 
link-hanger  is  attached  on  a locomotive  or  other 
engine  fitted  with  the  Stephenson  valve-gear, 
link-slot  (lingk'slot),  n.  In  a steam-engine, 
the  slot  or  opening  in  the  curved  member  of  a 
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Stephenson  link-motion  for  a locomotive  or 
other  reversing-engine.  This  member  is  called 
the  link,  and  in  the  opening  or  slot  slides  the 
link-block  by  which  the  valve  is  operated  as 
the  two  eccentrics  operate  the  link  itself.  See 
Stephenson  Mink-motion. 

link-slotter  (lingk'slot//er),  n.  A machine  or 
attachment  for  slotting  or  finishing  the  curved 
links  for  steam-engine  valve-gears, 
link-staff  (lingk'staf),  n.  A slender  staff  or 
rod  graduated  into  feet  or  links,  used  in  sur- 
veying: employed  both  as  a visible  object  to 
sight  to  when  held  vertically  over  a given  point, 
and  also  as  a rough  linear  measuring-scale  for 
short  distances  such  as  offsets  from  a given  line 
or  point ; a flag-staff  or  flag-pole, 
link-vine  (lingk'vin),  n.  In  the  Bahamas, 
Vanilla  articulata,  a tall,  leafless  climber  of 
the  orchid  family,  growing  over  trees  and 
shrubs:  so  called  from  its  stems,  the  joints  of 
which  are  smooth,  fleshy,  and  from  8 to  10 
inches  long. 

linkwork,  n.  2.  A mechanism  or  device  in 
which  motion  or  power  is  transmitted  by  rods 
and  levers,  instead  of  by  gearing  or  by  pulleys 
and  belts ; a linkage ; a link-motion, 
link-worming  (lingk'w£r'/ming),  n.  Naut., 
the  operation  of  worming  rope-cables  with 
chain,  as  a protection  against  cutting  on  a 
rocky  bottom. 

linky  (ling'ki),  a.  [link2  + -y1.~\  Link-like; 
having  the  character  or  appearance  of  links. 
See  link2. 

Steering  by  this  ...  we  made  our  way  across  country, 
and  won  forth  at  last  upon  the  linky,  boggy  muirland  that 
they  call  the  Figgate  Whins.  II.  L.  Stevenson,  Catriona,  xih 

linn2,  n.  Same  as  Min*.— Black  linn,  yellow- 
linn,  the  cucumber-tree,  Magnolia  acuminata. 

Linn.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Linnaeus;  (h)  of 
Linnaean. 

linography  (li-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [L.  linum,  flax 
(see  linen),  + Gr.  ypatjieiv,  write.]  The  process  of 
photographing  the  outlines  of  a picture  on 
linen  or  cotton  cloth,  as  a basis  for  painting 
it  in  oil.  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  VII.  588. 
linolenic  (lin-o-len'ik),  a.  [L.  linum,  flax,  + 
oleum,  oil,  + -ene  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a 
colorless  liquid,  CigHgoOg,  obtained  from  va- 
rious oils,  such  as  linseed  and  cotton-seed. 
It  has  an  odor  of  blubber  and  combines  with 
six  atoms  of  bromine. 

Linophryne  (lin-o-fri'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. Xtvov, 
a net,  + Qpvvy,  a toad.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Ceratiidee,  found  in  the  mid-Atlantic. 
Linopteris  (li-nop'  te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Presl, 
1838),  < Gr.  AiVov,  net,  + -n-rtpif,  fern.]  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  ferns  with  bipinnate  fronds,  the 
pinnse  oblong  and  multijugate,  and  the  pin- 
nules subfaleate,  obtuse  at  the  summit  and 
cordate  at  the  base,  with  a reticulate  nerva- 
tion. It  was  called  Dictyopteris  by  Gutbier  in 
1835,  but  that  name  was  preoccupied.  See 
Dictyopteris,  with  cut,  and  * Dictyopteris,  2. 
linotype  (ll'no-tlp  or  lin'o-tlp),  n.  and  a.  I. 
re.  A machine  in  which  stereotyped  lines  (of 
words)  are  produced,  for  use  in  printing.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

II.  a.  Composed  with  the  linotype  machine, 
linotype  (li'no-tip  or  lin'o-tlp),  e.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  linotyped ppr.  linotyping.  [ linotype , re.] 
To  set  with  a linotype  machine, 
linotyper  (li'no-ti-per  orlin'o-tl-per),  re.  One 
who  uses  the  linotype  machine. 

Among  the  trades  in  which  the  workers  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  plumbism  are  the  following:  lead  miners, 
painters,  potters,  calico  printers,  compositors,  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  linotypers,  printers. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VX  325. 
linoxyn  (lin-ok'sin),  n.  [L.  linum,  flax,  + 
ox(ygen)  + -ire2.]  The  name  given  by  Mulder 
to  the  amorphous,  tough,  and  elastic  material, 
somewhat  resembling  india-rubber,  which  is 
left  as  the  product  of  the  ‘ drying’  of  linseed- 
oil  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
which  it  absorbs  oxygen.  He  found  it  to  be  a 
chemically  neutral  substance  which  on  analysis  gave 
figures  leading  to  the  formula  but  later 

researches  have  made  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  a single, 
definite  substance. 

linseed-tea  (lin'sed-te"),  re.  An  infusion  of  lin- 
seed ; flaxseed-tea.  It  contains  mucilage,  and 
is  therefore  demulcent. 

lint1,  n. — Fairy  lint,  Laverock’s  lint,  the  mountain- 
flax  or  purging-nax,  Linum  catharticum.  — Lint  cotton. 
See  ircottonl.— Patent  lint.  Same  as  •Asheet-lint. 
lint-bells  (lint'belz),  re.  The  flax  plant,  Linum 
usitatissimum. 

lint-box  (lint'boks),  re.  That  part  of  a cotton- 
baling press  in  which  the  lint  (ginned  cotton) 
is  packed. 


lion-gate 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Machine. 


A , matrix  magazine  ; B,  rods  from  finger-keys  to  matrix-releasing 
device;  C,  keyboard  ; D,  matrix  channels;  Is,  traveling-belt  to  con- 
vey matrices  to  F;  F,  assembling-stick  for  matrices;  G,  rack  con- 
taining spaces;  H,  space-releasing  bar;  /,  mold-wheel  J,  melting- 
pot ; A',  pump-plunger  for  forcing  metal  into  mold ; L,  receiving 
galley  for  finished  lines. 

linter1,  re.  2.  Same  as  lint-doctor. — 3.  pi.  The 
short  fibers  of  cotton  which  are  removed  by  a 
second  ginning  process,  from  cotton-seed 
which  has  been  once  ginned.  Also  called  regins. 

Linters,  or  delint,  as  the  short  fiber  is  also  called,  find 
extensive  application  in  the  arts. 

L.  L.  Lamborn,  Cottonseed  Products,  p.  34. 

lintonite  (lin  ' ton  - it),  re.  [Named  after  Miss 
L.  A.  Linton,  who  analyzed  it.]  A variety  of 
thomsonite,  occuvringingreen  spherical  forms, 
derived  from  the  amygdaloid  of  Grand  Marais, 
Lake  Superior. 

linty  (lin'ti),  a.  [lint1  + -i/1.]  1.  Like  lint  or 

flax;  soft. — 2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  lint. 

linusic  (li-nu'sik),  a.  Noting  an  acid,  a color- 
less compound,  CigHg^OH^COOH,  prepared 
by  the  oxidation  ot  linoleie  acid  with  potas- 
sium permanganate.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
plates  or  needles  and  melts  at  203°  C.  Also 
called  hexahydroxy stearic  acid. 

LiocetllS  (11-o-se'tus),  re.  [Gr.  Aeioy,  smooth, 
+ nr/Tog,  a large  sea-animal.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Ceratiidee. 

liodermia,  leiodermia  (ll-o  der'mi-ii),re.  Glos- 
siness of  the  skin. 

Lioglossina  (IVo-glo-sI'nii),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Ariof,  smooth,  + y'Auaoa,  tongue,  + -irea.]  A ge- 
nus of  flounders  known  only  from  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Liognathus  (li-og  ' na-thus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aelog,  smooth,  + yvatiog,  jaw.]  Same  as  Coc- 
costeus. 

lion,  re.  5.  (c)  A silver  and  a gold  coin  of  the 
Belgian  provinces,  struck  in  1790.  The  value 

of  the  gold  lion  was  about  $6.50 Essex  lion,  a 

calf.— Order  Of  the  Golden  Lion,  an  order  for  civil 
and  military  merit  in  Luxemburg  : founded  in  1S5S. 

lion-fish  (li'on-fish),  re.  A name  applied  to 
Pterois  lunctius,  Scorpeena  grandicornis,  and 
other  stinging  fishes  of  the  family  Scorpee- 
nidae,  from  their  mane-like  spines. 

lion-gate  (li'on-gat),  re.  An  entrance  portal 
decorated  above  by  a pair  of  sculptured  lions 


Lion-Gate  at  Mycenae,  Greece. 


lion-gate 

facing  each  other.  The  motive  appears  in 
early  Hellenic  or  Mycensean  decoration  and  is 
especially  common  in  early  Phrygian  art. 
The  most  important  example  is  at  Mycente 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 

lionization  (lI"on-i-za'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
lionizing  or  making  a ‘lion’  of  some  one. 

The  lionization  of  the  German  marines  by  the  Rus- 
sians  at  Vladivostock  some  time  ago. 

The  Forum, , Jan. -March,  1904,  p.  470. 

lion-monkey,  to.  2.  The  wanderoo,  Silenus 
veter:  so  called  on  account  of  its  tufted  tail 
and  neck-ruff.  — 3.  Macacus  leoninus  of  In- 
dia, which  is  of  a yellowish  cast. 

Liopistha  (li-o-pis'tha),  n.  [NL.,  < Hr.  hiog, 
smooth,  + oTTiade,  behind.]  A genus  of  Creta- 
ceous anomalodesmaeeous  peleeypods  charac- 
terized by  equivalve,  oval,  thin  shells  which 
are  gaping  in  front  and  compressed  behind 
and  are  held  together  by  a hinge  with  a nymph 
and  projecting  process  on  each  side. 
Liopleurodon  (ll-o-plo'ro-don),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
Afiof,  smooth,  4-  zXevpov,  rib,  4-  oSovs  ( odovr -), 
a tooth.]  Same  as  Pliosaurus. 

Liopropoma  (H-o-prop'o-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ariof,  smooth,  + np6,  before  (pre-),  + n-upa,  lid 
(operculum).]  A genus  of  Serranoid  fishes 
found' only  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Liopsetta  (li-op-set'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mof, 
smooth,  + ipijTra,  flounder.]  A genus  of  floun- 
ders found  on  both  sides  of  the  Arctic  Pacific, 
liopus,  leiopus  (li'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /.tlOf, 
smooth,  + 7roi)f,_foot.]  One  who  has  flat  feet, 
liotheid  (li-oth'e-id),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A mem- 
ber of  the  mallophagous  family  Liotheidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Liotheidse. 

liotrichan,  leiotrichan  (ll-ot'ri-kan),  a.  and 
n.  [liotrich-ous  + -an.\  I.  a.  Same  as  liotrich- 
ous. 

II.  n.  A liotrichous  person.  See  Liotrichi. 
liotrichian,  leiotrichian  (li-o-trik'i-an),  a. 

Same  as  liotrichous. 

lip, ».  6.  In  zool. : (6)  In  the  Blastoidea,  one  of 
the  distal  ends  of  the  radial  sinuses,  (c)  In  the 
Gastropoda,  the  outer  or  thickened  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  aperture  of  the  shell.— 12.  In  metal., 
the  part  of  a ladle  or  forehearth  over  which 
the  metal  flows.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Ele- 
ments  of  Metallurgy,  p.  673.— Baelz’s  disease  of 

the  lip,  an  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  lips.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  722. 
lip,  v.  I.  trans.  4.  In  mach.,  to  flange  ; turn 
over  a lip  on  (a  piece  of  sheet-metal). 

The  oil  box  covers  are  lipped  and  hinged,  and  fitted  with 
springs  that  keep  the  lids  tightly  closed  or  hold  them  open 
as  desired. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  March  28, 1903,  p.  533. 
5.  To  lap ; touch  the  edge  of  (anything) 
with  a slight  rippling  sound. 

W e left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 

The  flat  red  granite.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court,  11. 

The  dory  heeled  until  the  water  lipped  the  rail. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  Partners  of  the  Tide,  xviii. 
II.  intrans.  2.  To  project  in  the  form  of 
abroad  tab  or  lip. — 3.  To  have  an  irregular- 
ity of  the  surface  caused  by  overlapping  of 
molds  : said  of  a casting, 
lipacidaemia  (lip//as-i-de'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Uiro f,  fat,  + NL.  acidum,  acid,  + Gr.  ai/xa, 
blood.]  The  presence  of  fatty  acids  in  the 
blood. 

lipaciduria  (lip"as-i-du'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Mttoc,  fat,  + NL.  acidum,  "acid,  + Gr.  ovpov, 
unne.]  The  elimination  of  fatty  acids  in  the 
urine. 

lipanin  (lip'a-nin),  to.  [Gr.  iUn-of,  fat,  + -an  4- 
-in2.]  A mixture  of  94  parts  of  olive-oil  and  6 
parts  of  oleic  acid,  used  as  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil. 

liparid  (lip'a-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  to.  A member 
of  the  lepidopterous  family  Liparidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Liparidse. 
liparoid  (lip'a-roid),  a.  [Gr.  ?.nrapAc,  fatty,  4- 
eldoc,  form.]  "Patty. 

Liparops  (lip'a-rops),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  M-apur, 
fatty,  + uip,  eye,  face.]  A genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyclopteridse ; it  is  found 
in  Kamchatka. 

liparous  (lip'a-rus),  a.  [Gr.  Xitrapoc,  fatty,  4- 
-ous.]  Same  as  *liparoid. 
lipase  (li'pas),  to.  [Gr.  /.Ittoc,  fat,  + -ase.]  A 
widely  distributed  ferment  occurring  in  both 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  which 
splits  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin, 


is  also  capable  of  bringing  about  the  syn- 
thesis of  fats,  and  is  thus  reversible  in  its 
action.  The  synthetic  activity  of  this  ferment 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Kastle  and  Loeven- 
hart,  and  Hanriot. 

Since  the  discovery  of  diastase,  in  1814,  a large  number 
of  enzymes  have  been  recognized,  and  what  is  of  still 
greater  interest  and  physiological  significance,  a large 
number  of  them,  such  as  diastase,  lipase,  trypsin,  etc.,  etc., 
have  been  found  in  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  or- 
ganism,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  nearly  every  living  cell. 

Science,  May  17,  1901,  p.  767. 
lip-brace  (lip'bras),  TO.  A brace  or  stay  having 
a lip  or  flange  to  provide  means  for  fastening: 
used  in  a steam-boiler  or  tank, 
lip-bulb  (lip'bulb),  to.  In  phonetics,  a rubber 
bulb  placed  between  the  lips  and  connected 
with  a recording  apparatus : used  to  teach  the 
lip-pressure  proper  for  a certain  articulation. 
Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  398. 
lipemia,  to.  See  lipsemia. 

lip-fern,  re.— Hairy  lip-fern,  Cheilanthes  lanosa,  a 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States  which  has  its  segments 
more  or  less  closely  covered  with  rusty  hairs, 
lipic  (lip'ik),  a.  [Gr.  / hrog,  fat,  + -ic.]  Noting 
an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  probably  iden- 
tical with  succinic  acid,  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid, 
lip-key  (lip'ke),  ».  In  psychophys.,  a form  of 
key  used  in  the  reaction-experiment,  in  which 
an  electric  circuit  is  made  or  broken  by  a move- 
ment of  the  lips.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol..  XIII. 
257. 

liplap  (lip'lap),  to.  A half-caste,  the  off- 
spring of  a native  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  a Dutchman. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  not  as  to  the  acclimatisation 
of  the  Dutch  race,  whose  numbers  apart  from  the  officials 
and  military,  are  insignificant,  but  as  to  that  of  liplaps, 
signos,  and  mannas,  as  the  Dutch  half-castes  are  variously 
called.  Academy,  Feb.  11,  1893,  p.  122. 

lipochrin  (li'po-krin),  «.  [Gr.  /moc,  fat,  + 
uXP^Cy  yellow,  4-  -in2.]  A yellowish-green 
pigment  found  in  the  fat-droplets  which  occur 
in  the  retinal  epithelial  cells  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals : for  example,  the  frog, 
lipochrome  (li'po-krom),  TO.  [Gr.  ?irroc,  fat,  4- 
xpuya,  color.]  A pigment  found  in  fatty  tissue, 
commonly  of  a yellow  or  red  color.  Such  pro- 
ducts occur  widely  distributed  both  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  world.  The  yellow 
color  of  the  blood-serum,  of  the  corpora  lutea, 
and  of  the  yoke  of  birds’  eggs,  and  the  reddish 
pigment  of  carrots  and  tomatoes  belong  to 
this  order.  Their  composition  is  for  the  most 
part  unknown. 

lipochromic  (li-po-kro'mik),  a.  [ lipochrome  4- 
-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a lipochrome. 
lipochromogen  (li-po-kro'mo-jen),  to,  [lipo- 
chrome + -gen,  -producing."]  A substance 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a lipo- 
chrome. 

lipochromoid  (li-po-kro'moid),  to.  [lipochrome 
+ - oid .]  A pigment  of  the  order  of,  or  resem- 
bling, the  lipochromes. 

lipocyanine  (li-po-si'a-nin),  «.  [Gr.  LVor,  fat, 
+ Kvavog,  blue,  + -ine2.]  A blue  lipochrome. 
lipodystrophy  (li-po-dis'tro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  h'mr, 
fat,  + E.  dystrophy .]  In  pathol.,  a disturb- 
ance of  the  metabolism  of  fat. 

A new  clinical  entity— intestinal  lipodystrophy. 

Med.  Record,  Nov.  16,  1907,  p.  821. 

lipogastrism  (ll-po-gas'trizm),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/t/Vof,  fat,  + yacryp  (yaorp-),  stomach,  + -ism.] 
Lipogastrosis. 

lipogastry  (li'po-gas-tri),  TO.  [Gr.  hlrrog,  fat, 
4-  yaaryp  ( yaarp -)",  stomach,  + -//A]  In  sponges, 
the  temporary  obliteration  of  the  gastral  cavity 
by  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  walls. 
See  *lipostomy,  2. 

In  the  first  place,  any  sponge,  whether  of  simple  or  com. 
plex  form,  may  under  certain  conditions  contract  itself  and 
close  up  its  pores  and  osculum.  In  extreme  cases  even 
the  gastral  cavity  becomes  obliterated.  Such  changes  of 
form  are  of  course  only  of  temporary  duration  and  are  of 
no  morphological  or  classificatory  value.  Sooner  or  later 
the  sponge  expands  again.  . . . Nevertheless,  sponges 
in  a state  of  contraction  have  . . . been  described 
...  as  a distinct  species,  genus  or  family ; while  the 
temporary  obliteration  of  the  osculum  or  gastral  cavity 
has  been  dignified  by  the  coinage  of  the  terms  lipostomy 
and  Lipogastry  respectively.  Lankester,  Zoology,  II,  4. 

lipogenic  (li-po-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  //'-or,  fat,  4- 
-yevy;,  -producing,  4-  -ic.]  Forming  or  tend- 
ing to  form  fat ; relating  to  lipogenesis. 
Lipogenyidae  (li"po-je-m'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Lipogenys  + -idse.]  A family  of  fishes  known 
only  from  a single  specimen  taken  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  deep  sea. 


liquation 

Lipogenys  (li-poj'e-nis),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  famuv, 
leave  off,  + yews,  jaw.]  A genus  of  deep-sea 


Lipogenys  gillii. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


fishes  of  the  family  Lipogenyidse,  found  onlv 
in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
lipography  (li-pog'ra-fi),  to.  [Gr.  hehmv,  Acireiv, 
leave  out,  + ypd<j>eiv,  write,  + -a*.]  Same  as 
dittography. 

lipohaemia  (li-po-he'mi-a),  to.  Saracas lipsemia. 
Hyoid  (lip'oid),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  Xirrog,  fat,  4- 
fidoj,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  fat. 

II.  to.  The  fat  of  the  nerve-cells.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  cholesterol  and  lecithin 
Iipoiysis  (li-pol'i-sis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr.  Amog, 
tat,  4-  Avcic,  dissolution.]  The  cleavage  of 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Since  the  bile  salts  are  known  to  increase  Iipoiysis 
the  effects  of  the  sodium  salts  of  cholic,  glycocholic  and 
taurocholic  acids  in  n/500  solutions  were  tested  on  lipo- 
lytic hemolysis.  Science,  Sept.  27,  1907,  p.  413. 

lipolytic  (lip-o-lit'ik),  a,  [Gr.  Ut roc,  fat,  + Umg, 
dissolution,  + -ic.]  Capable  of  causing  the 
cleavage  of  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin ; 
tor  example,  lipase. 

lipomatoid  (li-pom'a-toid),  a.  [lipoma(t-)  + 
-oid.']  Resembling  a lipoma, 
lippmor ph  (li'po- morph),  n.  [Gr.  Mnetv,  7a- 
7reiv,  leave  out,  4-  floppy,  form.]  An  organism 
which  characterizes  a district  by  its  absence 
from  it.  See  the  extract. 

many  cases  the  absence  of  certain  forms  of  animal 
life  in  countries  where  they  might  be  naturally  expected 
to  occur  is  a marked  feature  of  certain  parts  of  the  world’s 
surface.  For  example,  bears  (Ursus)  and  deer(Cervus)  are 
altogether  absent  from  the  .Ethiopian  regions,  and  cats 
(f  ens)  from  Australia,  though  these  forms  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  other  lands.  It  is  proposed  to  designate 
such  forms  as  “lipomorphs"  (AetVo>,  deflcio,  and  p<f>», 
ronna)  as  regards  the  particular  areas  in  which  they  are 
not  found. 

P.  L.  Sclater,  in  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  673. 

liporhodin  (li-po-ro'din),  to.  [Gr.  Xmoq,  fat, 
_+  p66ov,  rose,  + -in2.]  A red  lipochrome. 
lipostomism  (li-pos'to-mizm),  «.  [lipostom-y 
+ -ism . ] Lipostomosis. 
lipostomy,  TO.  2.  In  sponges,  the  temporary 
obliteration  of  the  osculum  by  the  contraction 
pf  the  walls.  Compare  *lipogastry. 
lipothymial  (li-po-thi'mi-al),  a.  ‘Relating  to 
lipothymy;  syncopal. 

lipotropic  (li-po-trop'ik),  a.  [lipotrop-y  + 
-ic.]  Promoting  an  increase  of  fat. 
lipotropy  (li-pot’rp-pi),  w.  [Gr.  /./TT'zr,  fat,  + 
-rpoma,  < rpenav,  turn.]  The  increase  of  fat 
in  the  body. 

Lipowitz’s  alloy.  See  *al!oy. 
lipoxanthin  (li-pp-zan'thin),  TO.  [Gr.  X/Vof, 
fat,  + !;av66c,  yellow,  + -in2.]  A vellow  li- 
pochrome. 

lipperings  (lip'6r-ingz),  to.  pi.  The  mixture  of 
oil,  water,  and  blood  that  drains  from  the  blub- 
ber when  cutting  in  a whale,  and  the  pieces 
of  blubber  used  to  wipe  up  the  deck.  See 
Upper2,  1. 

After  the  solid  matter  has  been  disposed  of,  both  the 
deck  lipperings  and  blubber-room  lipperings  are  usually 
deposited  in  barrels  or  tubs  and  there  scalded  with  hot 
oil-  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  March  5,  1904,  p.  23652. 

lip-speaking  (lip'spA'king),  n.  Speaking  to  a 
deaf  person,  with  a somewhat  emphasized 
movement  of  the  lips,  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion known  as  lip-reading, 
lip-stop  (lip'stop),  ».  In  organ-building,  same 
as  flue-stop.  See  stop1,  6. 
lip-tnrner  (lipHer^ner),  n.  In  shoc-manuf.,  a 
machine  for  cutting  and  turning  back  a lip  on 
the  in-sole  of  a shoe,  to  form  a shoulder  against 
which  the  sewing-machine  sews  the  upper  and 
the  welt. 

lipnria  (li-pu'ri-a),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ahroc,  fat, 

+ ovpov,  urine.]  The  elimination  of  fat  in 
the  urine  : a pathological  event, 
lip-worship  (lip'wer/,ship),  to.  Insincere  wor- 
ship, coming  from  the  lips  and  not  from  the 
heart. 

lip-worshiper  (lip'wer //ship-er),  to.  One  who 
worships  with  the  lips  only ; an  insincere  wor- 
shiper. 

liq.  An  abbreviation  (o)  of  liquid;  ( b ) of 
liquor. 

liquation,  TO.  4.  In  mixtures  of  fluids,  a sepa- 


liquation 

ration  by  differences  of  specific  gravity.  The 
lightest  rises  to  the  top  and  the  heaviest  goes 
to  the  bottom. 

liquefaction,  n.  1.  Of  the  gases,  chlorin,  ammonia, 
and  others  were  first  liquefied  by  Faraday.  The  experiment 
of  Andrews  with  carbon  dioxid  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  every  gas  there  is  a certain  temperature  such  that  if 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  above  it,  no  increase  in  pres- 
sure, however  great,  will  produce  visible  liquefaction. 
This  is  called  the  critical  temperature.  If  the  gas  has  this 
temperature  a certain  pressure,  the  critical  pressure , will 
produce  liquefaction,  and  the  volume  per  unit  mass  at  this 
instant  is  the  critical  volume.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  below  the  critical  value  compression  produces  grad- 
ual increase  in  pressure  until  (the  temperature  being 
kept  constant)  liquefaction  begins  at  a definite  pressure. 
Further  decrease  in  volume  produces  very  slight  in- 
crease in  pressure  until  all  the  gas  is  liquefied,  after  which 
a slight  decrease  in  volume  necessitates  a large  increase 
in  pressure,  liquids  being,  in  general,  almost  incompress- 
ible. From  these  experiments  it  was  predicted  that  all 
the  so-called  permanent  gases  could  be  liquefied  if  they 
could  be  cooled  below  their  critical  temperatures,  and  in 
fact,  this  has  been  accomplished  (.including  helium, 
which  was  first  liquefied  in  1908).  The  critical  constants 
of  some  of  the  most  important  gases  are  as  follows  : 


Crit.  ‘ 

Temp. 

BoilinEr-Point. 

Crit.  Pressure. 

°C. 

°F. 

°C. 

°F. 

Atmosphere. 

H 

—234 

— 389 

—246 

—411 

20 

O 

—119 

— 182 

—181 

—295 

51 

N 

—146 

—231 

—194 

—317 

35 

Air 

—140 

—220 

—191 

—312 

39 

co2 

4-  31 

+ 88 

— 80 

—112 

77 

Argon 

—121 

—186 

—187 

—305 

60.6 

For  the  liquefaction  of  gases  having  only  moderately  low 
critical  temperatures,  freezing  mixtures  produce  sufficient 
cold.  Gases  thus  liquefied,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  under 
low  pressure,  produce  still  greater  cold,  which  can  be 
used  in  the  liquefaction  of  other  gases  ; or,  the  gas  to  be 
liquefied  can  be  compressed,  cooled  as  much  as  possible, 
and  allowed  suddenly  to  expand.  In  many  cases  this 
sudden  expansion  will  cool  the  gas  sufficiently  to  produce 
partial  liquefaction  and  even  solidification.  By  such  meth- 
ods Pictet  and  Cailletet  succeeded  in  1877  in  liquefying 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  More  recently  Wro- 
blewski,  Dewar,  and  Olzewski  produced  these  liquids  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  permit  their  critical  constants 
to  be  studied.  In  the  process  later  perfected  by  Linde, 
Dewar,  Hampson,  and  others,  and  applied  most  notably  to 
the  liquefaction  of  air,  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  is  com- 
pressed to  a pressure  of  from  1,200  to  3,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  cooled  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, and  then  led  through  a long  coil  of  pipe  and  allowed 
to  escape  through  a small  orifice.  The  escaped  gas,  cooled 
by  expansion,  is  led  back  around  the  coil  of  pipe,  cooling 
the  compressed  gas  on  its  way  to  the  orifice.  This  cooled 
compressed  gas  therefore  after  expansion  becomes  colder 
than  the  gas  preceding  it,  and  upon  flowing  back  around 
the  pipe  produces  still  greater  cooling  of  the  incoming 
gas ; hence  the  temperature  of  the  escaped  gas  will  grad- 
ually diminish  until  equilibrium  is  reached  either  by  gain 
of  heat  from  the  surroundings  or  by  liquefaction  of  part 
of  the  gas.  If  there  is  sufficient  protection  from  influx  of 
heat  from  the  outside  the  liquid  will  accumulate  and  can 
be  drawn  off,  in  some  machines  at  the  rate  of  several  gal- 
lons an  hour.  If  air  thus  liquefied  be  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere the  nitrogen,  having  the  lowest  boiling-point, 
boils  away  first,  leaving  nearly  pure  liquid  oxygen,  which 
boils  away  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  itself  at  a tem- 
perature of  — 181°  C.,  its  boiling-point  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Liquid  air  will  probably  find  its  greatest  commercial 
application  in  various  refrigerative  processes  and  in  op- 
erative surgery.  It  cannot  be  a source  of  power,  for  a 
theoretically  perfect  process  of  liquefaction  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  more  energy  than  could  be  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  product,  and  practical 
methods  are  necessarily  even  less  efficient. 

liquefier,  n.  Specifically — 2.  An  apparatus 
for  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  especially  of  air. 
See  Eampson’s  liquid-*air  apparatus,  and 
liquefaction,  1. 

liquesce  (li-kwes'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  li- 
quesced,  ppr.  Uquescing.  [L.  liquescere,  become 
liquid:  see  liquescent.']  To  become  liquid; 
liquefy. 

liqueur  (li-k&r'),  v.  t.  To  flavor  or  treat  (wine) 
with  a liqueur. 

liquid.  I.  a — Liquid  assets  or  liquid  securities, 

property  instantly  convertible  into  cash,  as  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  upon  which  banking  institutions  will 
at  once  advance  loans. — Liquid  crystal.  See  -kcry stal. 

n.  n — Cry  stalline  liquid.  See  liquid  ★ crystal .— 
Elasticity  of  liquids.  See  -^elasticity.—  Fuming 
liquid  or  spirit  Of  Libavius.  Same  as  libavius.— 
Gilson  liquid,  a fungicide  preparation  designed  for  ap- 
plication (by  spraying)  to  plants  in  treating  them  for  mil- 
dew. One  of  the  recipes  for  making  it  calls  for  3 pounds 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  3 pounds  of  quicklime,  and  6 gal- 
lons of  water,  to  be  boiled  together  until  reduced  to  2 
gallons.  The  yellow  solution  so  obtained  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  part  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bot- 
tles : one  part  of  the  solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  100 
parts  of  water  when  required  for  use. 
liquidate,  v.  (—Liquidating  partner.  See  ★part- 
ner. 

Liquidator  Of  vessels,  one  of  a number  of  officials  be- 
longing to  the  New  York  Custom-house. 

liquidogenous  (lik-wi-doj'e-nus),  a.  [L. 
liquidus,  liquid,  + -genus,  -producing.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  liquid  phase  of  matter:  op- 
posed to  *gasogenous. 

Liquidus  curve.  See  *curve. 
liquiform  (lik'wi-form),  a.  [For  *liquidiform, 
< L.  liquidus,  liquid,  + forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a liquid. 


liquor,  Caustic  liquor.  See  ^caustic.—  Heavy 
liquor,  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  or  grape-sugar 
from  starch,  the  solution  which  has  been  neutralized  and 
once  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  concentrated 
in  a vacuum-pan  to  a density  of  28°  or  30°  Baume,  pre- 
paratory to  a second  filtration  and  final  concentration. — 
Liquor  adhsesivus,  a solution  of  nitrated  cellulose  in 
acetone  containing  a small  amount  of  a fatty  oil : a 
vehicle  for  the  application  of  external  remedies.  It  forms 
a film  like  collodion.—  Liquor  arsenicalis,  the  liquor 
potassii  arsenitis  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
containing  1 per  cent,  arsenious  acid ; Fowler's  solution 
(which  see,  under  solution).— Liquor  epipasticus,  a 
50  per  cent,  acetic  ether  tincture  of  cantharides  : used 
for  making  blistering  collodion ; a blistering  liquid. — 
Liquor  folliculi,  the  liquid  which  fills  the  ovarian  or 
Graafian  follicle  of  the  mammal,  especially  in  man. — 
Liquor  opii  sedativus.  Same  as  Battley’s  -ksolution. 
— Liquor  picis  alkalinus,  an  alkaline  aqueous  liquid 
consisting  of  pine-tar  2 parts,  potassium  hydroxid  1 part, 
and  water  5 parts  : used  in  dilute  solution  externally  for 
eczema. — Red  liquor.  (6)  In  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  common  salt  by  the  Leblanc  process, 
the  mother  liquor  from  evaporation  in  open  pans  of  the 
first  crude  solution  obtained  by  leaching  ‘ black  ash,’  and 
removal  of  * black  salt  ’ ; the  red  color  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  and  organic  matter  as  impurities. — Sul- 
phite liquor,  the  waste  liquor  from  the  digesters  in 
which  the  process  of  making  wood-pulp  for  paper  is 
carried  out.  This  liquor,  produced  upon  a very  large 
scale,  and  as  a rule  disposed  of  by  discharge  into  neigh- 
boring streams,  has  caused  trouble  on  account  of  the 
yellowish-brown  color  it  gives  to  the  water.  It  is  not, 
however,  a very  seriously  polluting  material,  being  dis- 
charged at  a boiling  temperature,  so  that  it  is  sterile ; and 
being  almost  destitute  of  nitrogen,  it  is  not  a good  cul- 
ture medium  for  the  more  dangerous  bacteria.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  organic  matter  of 
this  liquor  and  it  is  said  that  the  liquor  itself  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  dry  weather  for  watering  roads  or 
streets.— Tower-liquor,  the  liquor  obtained  from  the 
washing  of  roasting-furnace  gases  in  a tower : used  in 
the  lixiviation  of  copper.  It  is  a dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
composition.  Also  called  weak  liquor.— White  liquor, 
in  sugar -manvf.,  a concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in 
water.  It  is  added  to  the  sugar  in  a centrifugal  to  wash 
it  out  and  assist  the  process  of  throwing  out  the  water 
held  in  the  sugar.  Sometimes  called  clairce. — Wilson’s 
liquor.  See  ★ aluminium  hypochlorite. 
liquor-log  (lik'or-log),  n.  In  tanning , a hollow 
log  used  for  conveying  liquor  from  one  vat  to 
another. 

liquorous2  (lik'er-us),  a.  [ liquor  + -ous.] 

Liquid ; like  liquor. 

lira1,  W. — Lira  Dalmata,  the  lira  current  at  Zara, 
Cattaro,  and  throughout  Servia  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
worth  about  one  third  less  than  the  Venetian. 

lira3  (li'ra),  n. ; pi.  line  (-re).  [L.,  a ridge, 

also  a furrow.  Compare  delirium.]  One  of 
the  grooves  or  furrows  on  a shell. 

Three  out  of  the  four  examples  examined  have  a num- 
ber of  tine  Urge  within  the  outer  lip,  a feature  not 
present  in  the  1 Challenger  ’ shell. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  June,  1904,  p.  459. 

lirate  (ll'rat),  a.  [NL.  *liratus,  < L.  lira,  a 
furrow:  see  ★Mm3.]  Bearing  line  ; marked  by 
lira:,  as  a shell. 

A very  delicate  species,  vitreous,  10-whorled,  delicately 
spirally  lirate ; the  lira:  distant,  few,  and  conspicuously 
once  acutely  keeled  at  the  centre  of  each  whorl. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  II.  357. 

liration  (H-ra'shon),  n.  [NL.  *liratio(n-),  < 
*liratus : see  *lirate.]  A system  or  collection 
of  lirce  on  a shell. 

This  liration  bears  small  tubercles  connected  by  short 
cross-ridges  with  the  dentations  of  the  keel. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  June,  1904,  p.  459. 

lirazza  (le-rat/za),  v.  [It.  dial.,  pejorative  of 
lira;  see  lira L]  A Venetian  base  silver  coin 
(1762-97),  equal  to  30  soldi,  and  worth  about 
Is.  3d.  or  10  gazzettas. 

lirellous  (li-rel'us),  a.  [ lirella  + -ous. ] Same 
as  lirellate. 

L-iron  (el'i,/ern),  n.  A piece  of  structural  iron 
or  steel  which  has  an  L-shaped  cross-section, 
lirone  (le-ro'ne),  n.  [It.,  aug.  of  lira,  a lyre: 
see  lira2.]  The  largest  size  of  the  viol,  having 
sometimes  as  many  as  24  strings. 
lis2,  n.  2.  A gold  piece  of  Raymond  IV.,  Prince 
of  Orange  (1340-93). — 3.  A silver  coin  of 
France  in  1655;  also,  a gold  coin  of  the  same 
period  with  two  angels  on  the  reverse,  sup- 
porting the  shield. 

lis3  (lis),  n.  [Also  liss  : < Ir.  lios,  OIr.  liss,  less, 
W.  llys,  a hall,  palace,  court,  = Bret,  lea,  les, 
also  lis,  lets,  a court ; recorded  in  OCeltic  as  a 
place-name,  L.  Lissus,  Gr.  A loaoe,  a city  in 
Ulyricum,  now  Lisso  or  Ljes.]  In  Irish  antiq., 
a round  inclosure  walled  with  earth,  some- 
times used  as  a fort. 

lisa  (le'sa),  n.  [Also  lisa;  < Sp.  lisa,  liza,  a 
mullet.]  The  Spanish  (and  American  Spanish) 
name  of  several  species  of  mullet, 
lisena  (li-se'na),  n.  [NL.  lisena,  G.  lisene, 
laschene,  a pilaster-strip.]  A pilaster  with  very 
slight  projections. 

lisita  (le-se'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  dim.  of  Sp.  lisa: 
see  *lisa.]  A name,  in  Mexico,  of  Mvgil  hospes, 


liter 

a mullet  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

lispound  (lis'pound),  n.  [Also  lispuml,  lispond , 
leshpund;  < D.  and  LG.  lispund,  a contraction 
of  Livsch  pund  (ML.  Lwonicum  talentum,  ‘ Li- 
vonian pound’):  see  Livonian.]  A unit  of  weight 
used  around  the  Baltic,  varying  at  different 
times  and  places:  in  Denmark,  17.4  pounds 
avoirdupois  ; in  Sweden,  18.7  pounds ; at  Riga, 
18.4  pounds.  In  the  Shetland  Isles  and  the  Orkneys 
it  was  used  especially  for  butter  and  other  provisions, 
and  gradually  increased  from  12  pounds  avoirdupois  to 
30  pounds,  and  even  more. 

lissactinic  (lis-ak-tin'ik),  a.  See  *lysactinic. 
lissamphibian  (lis-am-fib'i-an),  n.  A member 
of  the  Lissamphibia,  a division  of  the  A mphibia 
which  contains  those  species  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a smooth  skin. 

lisse,  n.  2.  A fine,  sheer  fabric  of  either  silk 
or  cotton,  used  for  women’s  neckwear  and  for 
rucking. 

lissoneoid  (li-son'e-oid),  n.  [Appar.  based 
on  Gr.  Wusais,  smooth  (?).]  The  stream-line 
curve  of  least  resistance, 
lissotrichi  (li-sot'ri-ki),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
lissotrichus,\  Gr.  iUnodf,  smooth,  + Opit;  (rpix-), 
hair.]  In  anthrop.,  races  of  man  with  smooth 
hair;  lissotriehous  races  of  man. 
lissotrichian  (lis-o-trik'i-an),  a.  [ lissotrich - 

ous  + -i-an.]  Same  as  lissotriehous. 
list4,  n.  1 1 . A division  or  lock  of  the  hair  or 
heard. 

And  lissome  Vivien  . . . 

. . . letting  her  left  hand 

Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder  as  a leaf, 

Made  with  her  right  a comb  of  pearl  to  part 

The  lists  of  such  a beard  as  youth  gone  out 

Had  left  in  ashes.  Tennyson,  Vivien,  1.  94. 

listen,  V.  t, — To  listen  in,  ill  telephony,  to  restore 
(circuits)  after  connection  with  subscribers  to  a condi- 
tion for  subsequent  use. 

The  removal  of  the  operator’s  plug  end  of  line,  or  her 
“listening  in,"  restores  the  circuits  to  their  proper  condi- 
tion for  subsequent  use. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  May  7,  1904,  p.  875. 

listening  (lis'n-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
listens. 

listening-cam  (lis'n-ing-kam),  n.  In  telephony, 
a form  of  ★listening-key  (which  see), 
listening-key  (lis'n-ing-ke),  n.  In  telephony, 
a key  used  by  the  operator  to  make  the  con- 
nections necessary  to  enable  him  to  listen  to 
a subscriber. 

listerine  (lis'ter-in),  n.  [Named  from  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  an  English  surgeon,  the  found- 
er of  antiseptic  surgery.]  An  antiseptic 
preparation  consisting  of  a solution  of  benzoic 
acid,  boric  acid,  thymol,  etc. 
listing-machine  (lis'ting-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
computing-machine  which  prints  a list  of 
numerical  items,  and  indicates  their  sum. 
Engin.  Mag.,  July,  1904,  p.  607. 

Listing’s  law.  See  *law' . 
listrium  (lis'tri-um),  n. ; pi.  listria  (-a).  [Gr. 
Aiorpiov,  a little  shovel,  dim.  of  hiorpov,  a 
shovel.]  A chitinous  plate  which  closes  the 
progressive  track  of  the  pedicel  opening  in 
some  neotrematous  brachiopods,  posterior  to 
the  apex  of  the  ventral  valve:  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Discinidse. 
listvanite  (list'van-it),  n.  [Appar.  G.  *list- 
xodnit,  < Russ,  listvenun,  leafy,  + -it,  E.  -ite2.] 
In  petrog.,  a granular  schistose  rock,  green  or 
yellow,  resembling  talc-schist,  and  rich  in 
quartz  and  dolomite : found  in  Ural  mines, 
lit.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  liter. 
litaneutical  (lit-a-nu'ti-kal),  a.  [Gr.  XiTavev- 
tlk6qj  for  supplication,  < faraveveiv,  supplicate, 
< liTaveia,  litany.]  Having  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  a litany. 

litany,  n. — Greater  litany,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.r 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  as  chanted  on  the  feast  of  St. 

. Mark,  April  25. 

Lit.  B.,  Litt.  B.  Abbreviations  of  the  New 
Latin  Lit  ter  arum  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Letters  or  Literature. 

litchfieldite  (lich ' feld-it),  n.  [Litchfield, 
Maine,  + -ite2.~\  In  petrog.,  a name  proposed 
by  Bayley  (1892)  for  nephelite-syenite  oc- 
curring at  Litchfield,  Maine.  It  is  composed  of 
albite  and  nephelite,  with  lepidomelane,  and  has  variable 
amounts  of  orthoclase,  cancrinite,  and  sodalite. 
liter2,  n.—  Mohr  liter,  the  volume  of  1,000  grams  of 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  17.5°  as  weighed 
with  brass  weights  without  correction  for  displaced  air. 
It  really  contains,  at  that  temperature,  1,002.3  cubic  cen- 
timeters, instead  of  1,000.  Flasks  graduated  according  to 
this  measure  have  been  much  used  by  chemists  in  volu- 
metric analysis,  owing  to  a fancied  advantage  in  having 
the  weight  contained  equal  to  a round  number,  rather 
than  having  the  volume  a round  number. 


literal 

literal.  I.  a.  6.  Affecting  or  relating  to  a 
letter:  as,  literal  errors,  literal  rhymes. 

The  manuscript  miscellanies  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  contain  several  copies  of  literal  rhymes 
not  very  unlike  “A,  B,  C,  tumble  down  I).  ” 

Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  135. 
Literal  agraphia.  See  ★ agraphia . 

II.  re,  2.  In  printing,  a literal  error ; that 
is,  a wrongly  placed  letter;  a misprint, 
literalistic  (lit,f'g-ral-is'tik),  a.  [ literalist  + 
-ic.]  Having  the  characteristics  of  a literalist 
or  of  literalism. 

literate,  re.  3.  One  who  can  read  and  write : 
opposed  to  illiterate. 

literatesque  (litto-ra-tesk'),  a.  [ literate  + 

; -esque.]  Having  a literary  quality ; fit  to  he 
considered  literature.  [Bare.] 
literator,  n.  3.  One  who  concerns  himself 
with  verbal  and  textual  criticism.  [Rare.] 
N.  E.  D. 

literature,  n.  Specifically. — 5.  In  scientific 
usage,  the  body  of  monographs,  original 
papers,  etc.,  dealing  with  a particular  topic: 
as,  the  literature  of  the  scale-insects  and  mealy 
bugs ; the  literature  of  the  reaction  experi- 
ment.— 6.  Printed  matter  of  any  kind  in- 
tended for  circulation,  as  the  circulars  and 
pamphlets  of  a political  party,  of  an  insurance 
company,  or  of  a quack  advertiser.  [Colloq.j 
Lith.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Lithuanian;  ( b ) 
{_!.  c.]  of  lithograph  and  lithography . 
litham  (le'tam?),  n.  [Tuareg?]  A cloth  wound 
twice  around  the  head  and  face,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  only  the  eyes  and  nose : used  by  the 
Tuaregs  of  the  Sahara. 

The  Touareg  always  keeps  his  face  covered  with  a 
litham,  a sort  of  mask ; he  lives  in  it,  he  sleeps  in  it,  and 
when  eating  or  drinking  merely  pulls  it  away  from  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  and  passes  the  food  or  cup  up  to  his 
mouth  from  beneath  it.  The  litham  was  undoubtedly 
originally  intended  as  a protection  against  the  sun  and  the 
scorching  winds,  and  according  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard, 
especially  against  the  impalpable  dust  of  the  Sahara,  but 
the  original  use  of  this  garment  has  been  so  forgotten 
through  the  abuse  of  custom  that  the  Touareg  now  con- 
siders it  immodest  to  show  his  face  even  to  members  of 
his  own  family.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  May,  1904,  p.  326. 

lithanthracic  (lith-an-thras'ik),  a . [ lithan - 

thrax  (- ac -)  + - ic .]  Of  litbantbrax;  noting  an 
extract  formed  of  those  portions  of  coal-tar 
which  are  soluble  in  benzol  and  ether, 
iithatic  (li-tha'tik),  a.  [litliate  4-  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  a lithate. 

Lithia  water,  mineral  water  containing  a considerable 
portion  of  lithia  salts,  found  in  natural  springs  in  the 
United  States.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  artificial 
mineral  waters  of  similar  constitution. 
lithic1.  I.  a. — Lithic  age,  the  stone  age.  See 
archaeological  ages,  under  age  1. 

n.  n.  A remedy  supposed  to  cause  tbe 
solution  of  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kiduey. 
lithical  (lith'i-kal),  a.  [ lithic 1 + -all.]  jn 
petrog.,  a term  proposed  by  Fletcher  (1895), 
for  the  texture  of  rocks,  including  the  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  component 
minerals;  textural. 

lithify  (lith'i-fl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  lithified,  ppr. 
lithij'ying.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  + -fy.]  I.  trans. 
To  convert  into  stone  : more  commonly  pet- 
rify. 

Both  the  sedimentariea  and  the  eruptives  undergo  a 
further  change,  which  to  a greater  or  less  extent  obscures 
their  origin,  for  the  original  formations  are  metamor- 
phosed, that  is,  recrystallized  and  lithified. ; so  that  the 
planes  of  sedimentation  are  partly  or ’largely  obscured 
and  the  beds  of  lacolites,  intrusive  sheets,  coulees,  dikes, 
chimneys,  and  tutfs  have  a new  structure  imposed  upon 
them,  and  are  then  known  as  metamorphic  rocks. 

Powell , Truth  and  Error,  p.  49. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  converted  into 
stone. 

lithionite  (litlPi-o-nit),  n.  [Gr.  AiBiov,  dim.  of 
AiBog,  stone,  + -ite2.]  In  mineral.,  a lithia 
mica;  lepidolite.  Lithionite  is  used  as  a pre- 
fix before  the  names  of  rocks  characterized  by 
it:  as,  lithionite-gramte. 
lithiophorite  (lith-i-of'o-rit),  n.  [NL.  lithium 
+ Gr.  -(>opog,  -bearing,  ’ + -ite 2.]  An  impure 
hydrated  manganese  ore  related  to  psilome- 
lane,  but  peculiar  in  yielding  lithium, 
lithite  (lith'it),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  + -ite2.] 
In  zool.,  a calcareous  particle  contained  in  a 
sac,  as  an  otolith,  especially  of  medusae. 
Earlier  and  Haswell,  Textbook  of  Zool.,  I.  n. 
125.  ’ v 

lithobiid  (li-tho'bi-id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  tbe  myriapodous  family  Litliobiidee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lithobiidee. 
lithobilic  (lith-o-bil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ L.  bills,  bile,  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a 


colorless  compound,  C3qH6806,  contained,  to- 
gether with  lithofellic  acid,  in  oriental  bezoars, 
the  gall-stones  of  an  antelope.  It  forms  mi- 
croscopic crystals,  melts  at  199°  C.,  and  gives 
an  intense  red-violet  color  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

lithobolia  (lith-o-bo'li-a),  n.  [Gr.  At BofioAia,  < 
Aidof)6Aoc,  throwing  stones,  < AiBog,  stone,  + 
jlaAAeiv,  throw.]  Stone-throwing,  as  a super- 
stitious ceremony  or  traditional  custom.  This 
custom  was  common  ‘in  ancient  Greece,  but  was  especially 
associated  with  the  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  Trcezen,  in 
which  the  women  pelted  each  other  with  stones.  There 
seems  to  have  been  also  a lithobolia  at  the  Eleusinia.  The 
custom  appears  in  the  Roman  festivals  of  the  Nome 
Caprotinse  and  Lupercalia.  It  has  been  found  in  Poland 
and  other  countries. 

lithocarbon  (lith-o-kar'bon),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + E.  carbon.']  An  asphalt-like  mate- 
rial which  is  extracted  from  a bituminous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  Uvalde  county,  Texas: 
used  in  making  varnish  and  in  insulating 
electric  conductors. 

lithochromography  (lith//o-kro-mog'ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  + xP&pa,  color,  + -ypatfua, 
<.  ypatbeiv,  write.]  Same  as  chromolithography. 
lithochromy  (lith'o-kro-mi),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + xpe>!m,  color.]  Same  as  chromo- 
lithography. Also  lithochrome. 
lithoclase  (lith'o-klaz),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ k Aaatg,  breaking.]  A fracture  in  a rock. 
See  *diaclase. 

The  occurrence  in  many  areas  of  similarly  regular  net- 
works of  streams  in  which  the  elements  are  essentially 
straight  lines  in  parallel  series  over  considerable  distances 
has  now  long  been  known,  and  has  been  given  an  adequate 
explanation  by  Daubrde  as  conditioned  by  the  system  of 
fractures  ( lithoclases ) of  the  region,  in  part  by  the  faults 
(paraclases)  and  in  part  by  the  joints  (diaclases). 

W.  H.  Hobbs,  in  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Nov.-Dee.,  1902,  p.  886. 

lithoclasty  (lith'o-klas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ KAaardg,  broken,  < tcAav,  break.]  The  crush- 
ing of  a stone  in  the  bladder;  lithotrity. 
lithocolla  (lith-o-kol'a),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ icdAAa,  glue.]  A trade-name  for  a cement 
used  to  unite  broken  pieces  of  marble  or  other 
stone. 

lithoculture  (lith'o-kul-tur),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + L.  cultnraj 'culture!']  In  anthrop.,  that 
type  of  culture  in  which  stone  is  used  as  the 
most  important  material  for  making  imple- 
ments. 

The  Seri  Indians  of  the  Gulf  of  California  as  typical  of 
the  beginnings  of  lithoculture. 

Amer.  Anthropologist , 1902,  p.  661. 

lithodesma  (lith-o-des'ma),  re. ; pi.  lithodesmata 
(-ma-ta)._  [Gr.  'AiBog,  stone,  + deapa,  a bond.] 
In  certain  pelecypod  mollusks,  a deposit  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  an  accessory  shelly  piece 
which  serves  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  re- 
silium.  Also  called  ossiculum.  W.  H.  Dali. 
litbodialysis  (lithto-di-al'i-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
AiBog,  stone,  + SiaAvaig,  separation.]  The  solu- 
tion or_  reduction  to  a pulverulent  condition 
of  a biliary  or  vesical  calculus, 
litbofellic  (lith-o-fel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ L.  fel  (fell-),  gall,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
gall-stones. — Lithofellic  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
C20H36O4.H0O,  contained,  together  with  lithobilic  acid, 
in  oriental  bezoars,  the  gall-stones  of  an  antelope.  It 
forms  microscopic  hexagonal  crystals,  melts  at  204”  C., 
and  gives  an  intense  red-violet  color  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

lithog.  An  abbreviation  of  lithograph  or  lithog- 
raphy. 

litbogenesis  (lith-o-jen'e-sis),  re.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + yeveaig,  origin.]  1.  The  production 
or  origin  of  minerals  or  rocks;  lithogenesy. — 
2.  In  pathol.,  the  formation  of  concretions  in 
tbe  body. 

lithogenetic  (lithto-je-net'ik),  a.  [ lithogenesis 
(,-et-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  litbogenesis. 
lithografy,  litbografer,  etc.  Amended  spell- 
ings of  lithography,  lithographer,  etc. 
lithograph,  re — Scraped  lithograph,  a lithographic 
impression  in  which  the  design  is  worked  out  in  white  on 
black  instead  of  black  on  white.  The  entire  stone  is  first 
covered  with  lithographic  ink  and  the  lights  are  scraped 
or  picked  out.  Singer  and  Strang , Etching,  Engraving, 
etc.,  p.  124. 

Lithographic  slates.  See  *slate2. 
litboidite  (lith'oi-dit),  re.  [ lithoid  + -He2.] 
In  petrog.,  a rhyolite  having  a lithoidal  ground- 
mass,  that  is,  one  like  fine  porcelain,  aphanitic, 
and  not  vitreous. 

lithol.  An  abbreviation  of  lithology. 

Lithologic  individual,  an  important  geological  forma- 
tion in  a given  district,  consisting  of  one  kind  of  rock. 

A map  whose  cartographic  units  were  discriminated 
solely  on  the  lithologic  characters  of  the  so-called  ‘ litho- 
logic individuals'  was  not  entitled  to  be  called  a geo- 
logic map.  It  was  really  a lithologic  map. 

Science,  Feb.  28,  1902,  p.  351. 


Litopterna 

Lithological  heterogeneity.  See  +heteroge- 

neity. 

litholysis  (li-thol'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+ Avmg,  dissolution.]  Same  as  *lithodialysis. 
lithometer  (li-thom'e-ter).  re.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + per pov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  size  of  a stone  in  the  bladder, 
lithometra  (li-thom'e-tra),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
AiBog,  stone,  + ur/rpa,  uterus.]  A condition  in 
which  there  are  more  or  less  extensive  calca- 
reous or  osseous  concretions  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus. 

lithonephritis  (lit.hto-nef-ri'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  4-  helping,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney.]  Inflammation  of  the  kidney 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  calculi, 
lithonephrotomy  (lith'1'o-nef-rot,o-mi),  re. 
[Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  + veippdg,  kidney.]  In  surg., 
incision  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a stone. 

lithopaedion,  lithopedion  (lith-6-pe'di-on),  n. 

Same  as  lithopsedium. 

lithophany  (li-thof'a-ni),  re.  [G.  litliophanie ; 
as  lithophane  + -yK]  The  art  of  making 
porcelain  transparencies  for  lamp-shades  or 
windows,  by  intaglio  and  relief  modeling:  in- 
vented at  the  Berlin  Royal  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory. See  lithophane. 
lithopbil,  lithophile  (lith'o-fil),  a.  [G.  litho- 
phil,  < Gr.  AiBog,  stone,  + <tuAeiv,  love.l  Li- 
thophilpus. 

lithophilous  (li-thof  'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  AiBog , stone, 
+ tpiAeiv,  love.]  Living  among,  under,  or  upon 
stones : said  of  certain  insects  and  plants, 
lithophin  (lith'o-fin),  re.  [Formation  not  ob- 
vious.] A trade-name  for  a solution  of  as- 
phalt in  benzin,  used  in  the  transfer  of  a 
design  to  the  surface  of  a plate  of  zinc  or 
aluminium  from  which  impressions  are  after- 
wards to  be  printed.  Elect.  World  and  Enqin., 
Sept.  12,  1903,  p.  442. 

lithophone  (litb'o-fon),  re.  [Gr.  AiBog , stone, 
+ sound.]  A surgical  instrument  which 
gives  forth  a plainly  audible  sound  when  it 
touches  a calculus  in  the  bladder, 
lithophotogravure  (lithto-fo-to-gra-vur'),  re. 
[Gr.ihdof,  stone,  + E .photogravure.]  A photo- 
mechanical printing-process  in  which  a litho- 
graphic stone  is  uniformly  etched  with  fine 
lines;  a photographic  transfer  is  then  applied, 
and  the  stone  etched  a second  time,  and  a 
print  is  taken  as  in  ordinary  lithography, 
lithophyte,  re.  2.  In  phytogeog.,  any  plant 
which  grows  upon  the  surface  of  rocks  or 
stones,  aerial  or  submerged,  with  or  without 
the  presence  of  humus:  sometimes  opposed  to 
* chasmopliyte  (which  see), 
lithosiderite  (lith-o-sid'e-rit),  re.  [Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + piSypog,  iron,  -f -ite2.]  A meteorite 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  stones 
(aerolites)  and  the  irons  (siderites),  charac- 
terized by  nickeliferous  iron  which  forms  a 
coherent  mass  even  in  sections,  the  silicates 
present  appearing  as  separate  grains:  by 
many  authors  included  under  the  broader 
term  siderolite  (which  see).  See  also  *meteor- 
ite. 

lithosis  (li-tho'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  AiBog,  stone, 
+-osiy.]  Same  as  pneumonoconiosis.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXXI.,  Fig.  16,  opposite  p.  513. 
lithosperm  (lith'o-sperm),  re.  A plant  of  the 
genus  IAthospermum. 

Lithotomy  forceps.  See  * forceps . 
lithotype,  re.  3.  (a)  The  art  of  reproducing 
type-writing  print  on  lithographic  stone  or 
aluminium  plate.  (6)  An  apparatus  or  ma- 
chine that  combines  these  operations,  (c) 
The  print  so  produced. 

Lit.  Hum.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
Litterse  Humaniores,  humane  letters, 
lithuresis  (lith-u-re'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  AiBog, 
stone,  + ovpi/oig,  urination.]  In  pathol.,  the 
passage  of  calculi  in  the  urine, 
lithuric  (li-thu'rik),  a.  (lithuria  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  lithuria Lithuric 

acid,  an  organic  acid  of  the  composition  C15H19O9N, 
which  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  oxen. 

lithywale  (lith'i-wal),  re.  Same  as  *littlewale. 
Lit.  M.,  Litt.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  Litterarum  Hagister,  Master  of  Letters 
(or  Literature). 

Litmus-milk,  in  bacteriol.,  a medium  used  for  detecting 
acid-producing  organisms. 

Litopterna  (lit-op-ter'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  so 
named  in  allusion  to  the  character  of  the  cal- 
eaneum ; < Gr.  Aa6g,  smooth,  plain,  + nripra, 
heel.]  A suborder  of  extinct  ungulate  mam- 


Litopterna 

mals  from  the  Miocene  and  Pleistocene  of 
South  America  of  which  Macrauchenia  is  a 
typical  example.  The  canines  are  small  or  wanting, 
ends  of  cervicals  flattened,  femur  with  a third  trochanter, 
bones  of  carpus  and  tarsus  not  interlocking  or  alternat- 
ing. In  general  build  the  members  of  the  group  re- 
sembled horses  or  llamas.  Ameghino,  1889. 

Lit-par-lit  (le'par-le')  injection  or  satura- 
tion. See  * injection . 

litron  (le-trdn'),  n.  [F.,  < litre,  liter.]  A dry 
measure  formerly  used  in  France,  equal  to 
about  1 of  a liter.  C.  Hering,  Conversion 
Tables,  p.  55. 

Litt.  An  abbreviation  of  the  French  littera- 
teur, a literary  man.  „ 

litter,  ».  8.  In  forestry,  the  rubbish  of  dead 
leaves  and  twigs  scattered  upon  the  floor  of 
the  forest. 

litteratrice  (lit-e-ra-tres'),  «•  [F.  litteratrice, 

< NL.  *litteratri'x,  fem.  of  litter ator : see  litera- 
tor.J  A vvonjan  engaged  in  literary  work;  a 
woman  whose  profession  is  literature, 
little-good  (lit'l-gud),  n.  1.  See  little-gude. — 
2.  The  sun-spurge  or  wart-spurge,  Euphorbia 
Helioseopia. 

little-peach  (lit'l-pech),  n.  See  * peach1. 
littlewale  (lit'l-wai),  n.  The  gromwell,  Litho- 
spermuin  officinale.  Also  lithyioale. 

Littoral  benthos.  See  -kbenthox. — littoral  race.  See 

"k  Atlanta- Mediterranean. 

Lituaria  (lit-u-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Valenciennes, 
1850),  < L.  Htuus,  a crooked  staff,  a curved 
trumpet:  see  Htuus. ] The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Lituaridse. 

Lituaridas  (lit-u-a'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Litu- 
aria + -icfee.]  A family  of  sea-pens  with 
short  spicules.  It  contains  the  genera  Lituaria, 
V eretillum,  Policella,  and  Clavella,  found  mostly  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

lituitoid  (li-tu'it-oid),  a.  [ Lituites  + -oid.] 
Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Lituites. 
Liturg.  An  abbreviation  of  liturgies. 
liturgician  (lit-Cr-jish'an),  n.  [ Uturgic  + 
-ianT]  A student  of  liturgies  or  liturgies, 
liturgiological  (li-ter'ji-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [ litur - 
giolog-y  + -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  liturgi- 
ology. 

liturgistical  (lit-fer-jis'ti-kal),  a.  [liturgist  + 
-ic-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  liturgists. 
litorgize  (lit'er-jiz),  r.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  litur- 
gized,  ppr.  liturgizing.  [ liturg-y  + -ize.']  To 
perform  a liturgical  act ; celebrate  liturgi- 
cally.  [Rare.]  A.  E.  D. 

Litvak  (lit'vak),  n.  [Yiddish,  < Pol.  Litwak,  a 
Lithuanian.]  A name  given  to  Jews  of  the 
Lithuanian  provinces,  by  their  coreligionists 
of  the  Polish  government.  The  former,  in 
turn,  call  the  latter  Pollacks  or  Pollackim.  See 
*Pollack.  There  is  a marked  difference  in 
the  Yiddish  jargon  as  well  as  in  the  manner- 
isms of  the  two  classes, 
liv.  A simplified  spelling  of  live. 
liv.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  French  livre , 
book;  ( b ) of  the  French  livre , pound  (weight 
or  coin). 

live1,  v.  i. — To  live  with  hounds,  in  hunting,  to  keep 
up  with  the  hounds ; live  the  pace. 

The  check  . . . was  most  welcome  to  the  contingent 
who  still  lived  with  hounds. 

St.  James’s  Gazette , Nov.  15,  1898.  N.  E.  D. 

live2,  a.  7.  In  mach .,  having  motion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fixed  or  stationary:  as,  a live 
axle. 

Of  course,  this  construction  carried  with  it  the  live  rear 
axle,  a large  majority  of  the  cars  shown  being  equipped 
with  these,  which  has  led  to  a close  fight  for  supremacy 
between  the  spur  and  bevel  differential  gear,  the  spur, 
however,  being  still  in  the  lead. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Feb.  7, 1903,  p.  91. 
8.  In  elect.,  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  a source  of  electric  power,  whether  car- 
rying current  or  not:  said  of  a circuit Live 

load,  a moving  load ; a load  which  is  not  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, but  may  move : as,  the  load  on  a bridge  when  a 
vehicle  passes  over  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  load  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself,  called  the  dead  load. 

It  is  designed  that  these  stiffening  trusses  shall  carry 
their  own  weight,  neither  more  or  less — the  live  load, 
that  is  the  elevated  cars,  trolley  cars,  etc.,  and  the  load  of 
the  floor  system,  being  carried  by  the  main  cables. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Jan.  16,  1904,  p.  38. 
Live  primer  ( naut .),  a loaded  primer;  one  that  has  been 
filled  and  not  used  or  discharged.— Live  rock.  See 
krocki. — Live  roller,  a roller  which  moves  along  a path 
or  track  as  it  turns, instead  of  merely  rotating  on  a spindle: 
used  for  roller-bearings,  etc. 

live-car  (liv'kar),  n.  Same  as  live-box. 
livedo  (li-ve'do),  n.  [L.  livedo , < liver  c,  be  blu- 
ish or  livid:  see  livid.']  Cyanosis, 
liveingite  (liv'ing-It),  n.  [Named  after  G-. 
D.  Liveing , an  English  chemist.]  A lead 
sulpharsenite,  Pb4As6S13,  which  occurs  in 
III.  48 


monoclinic  crystals  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Bin- 
nenthal,  Switzerland. 

lively,  a.  7.  In  golf,  base-ball,  and  similar 
games,  elastic:  applied  to  a ball  possessing 
special  elasticity. 

lively-ardent  (lIvTi-ar//dent),  a.  In  psychol., 
noting  a mixed  type  of  character.  See  the 
extract. 

Perez  has  proposed  a classification  of  characters,  based 
solely  on  an  objective  phenomenon, — viz.,  the  movements, 
their  rapidity  and  energy.  He  distinguishes,  in  the  first 
place,  the  lively,  the  slow,  and  the  eager;  further,  as 
mixed  types,  the  lively-ardent  ( vifs-ardents ),  the  slow- 
ardent,  and  the  deliberate  (pondtr6s). 

Ribot  (trails.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  384. 
liven,  v.  II,  intrans.  To  become  lively  or 
more  lively;  generally  with  up:  as,  he  livened 
up  a bit  after  dinner. 

liveness  (llv'nes),  n . [live2,  a.,  4-  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  alive ; energetic  ; alert. 

The  ‘ liveness  ’ of  the  New  Scholarship.  N.  E.  D. 

Saturday  Rev.,  March  22,  1890,  p.  357. 
live-oak,  n.—  Canon  live-oak,  Quercus  chrysolepis, 
an  evergreen  oak  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  ranges  from 
southern  Oregon  to  Lower  California,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Sonora,  but  attains  its  maximum  development 
in  central  California,  both  in  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the 
Sierras.  It  is  a very  valuable  tree,  its  wood  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 
and  wagons.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  fulvous 
with  a thick  tomentum  of  stellate  hairs.  Also  called 
golden  oak,  maul-oak,  and  Valparaiso  oak. 
liver-,  n.  3.  Temper,  or  irritation,  as  a result 
of  a disorder  of  the  liver.  [Slang.] 

The  Colonel  . . .'  carries  a power  av  liver  undher  his 
right  arrum  whin  the  days  are  warm  an’  the  nights  chill. 

. . . ’Tis  he  sez  so.  * I’m  all  liver  to-day/  sez  he  ; an’  wid 
that  he  ordhers  me  ten  days. 

R.  Kipling,  The  God  from  the  Machine,  in  Soldiers 

[Three,  p.  11. 

Aberrant  duct  of  the  liver.  See  ★ aberrant . — Brim- 
stone liver,  a condition  observed  in  certain  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis  in  which  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  is  of  a 
deep-yellow  color.— Gin-drinkers’  liver,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.— Iced  liver.  See  ★iced.— Liver  loaf.  See 
•kloafi. — Livers  of  antimony.  See  kthio-antimonite. 
— Nutmeg  liver,  a liver  which  on  section  presents  a 
mottled  appearance,  the  result  of  cirrhosis. — Sago  liver, 
a liver  which  is  the  seat  of  amyloid  degeneration,  the 
changed  acini  resembling  boiled  sago.— Wandering 
liver.  Same  as  floating  liver. 

liver-berry  (liv'er-ber"i),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Streptopus.  See  Streptopus. 
liver-cylinder  (liv'er-siFin-der),  n.  In  em- 
bryol.,  one  of  the  originally  solid  cords  of  cells 
proliferated  from  the  walls  of  the  liver  diver- 
ticulum in  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates, 
liver-fluke,  «. -Asiatic  liver-fluke,  Opisthorchis 
sinensis  (Cobbold,  1875),  a trematoid  worm  10  to  20  mil- 
limeters long,  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  intestine  of 
man  and  of  cats,  in  Asia,  and  producing  a serious  incura- 
ble disease  known  as  opisthorchiasis. 
liverish  (liv'er-ish),  a.  [liver2  + -ish1.]  1. 

Like  liver  in  consistency  or  color.—  2.  Having 
symptoms  of  a disordered  liver;  bilious. 
[Colloq.]  Hence — 3.  Bad-tempered;  irritable, 
as  if  having  a disordered  liver.  [Colloq.  ] 
liver-lily  (Uv'er-liFi),  n.  See  *lily. 
liver-pancreas  (liv'er-pan/,kre-as),  n.  A hepa- 
topancreas. 

liverpool  (liv'er-pol),  n.  [Named  in  reference 
to  the  ‘Liverpool  Grand  National’  steeple- 
chase, run  at  Aintree  near  Liverpool,  since 
1839.]  In  steeple-chasing,  a jump  constructed 
(according  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Steeple- 
chase and  Hunt  Association)  of  a ditch  five 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  guarded  on  the 
taking-off  side  by  a single  rail,  and  having  on 
the  landing  side  a fence  of  not  less  than  four 
feet  and  six  inches  in  perpendicular  height. 
Liverpudlian  (liv-er-pud  'li-an),  a.  and  n. 
[Liverpool)  + puddle  (humorously  substituted 
for  pool  in  allusion  to  the  city’s  muddy  waters) 
+ -ia».]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liverpool. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Liverpool, 
liver-rock  (liv'er-rok),  n.  Homogeneous  sand- 
stone devoid  of  planes  of  stratification. 
TScotch.] 

liver-shark  (liv'er-shark),  n.  Same  as  bask- 
ing-shark. 

liver-starch  (liv'5r-stareh),  n.  Same  as  glyco- 
gen. 

liverwort-lettuce  (liv'er-wert-Iet^is),  n.  See 
* lettuce . 

livery2,  n.—  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.  See 

kcourt. 

livery-fine  (liv'er-i-fin),  n.  The  fine  paid  on 
entering  one  of  the  livery  companies  in  Lon- 
don : the  entrance  fee.  A.  E.  1). 
live-trap  (llv'trap),  n.  Same  as  live-box,  2. 
living-wage  (liv'ing-waj),  n.  A wage  on  which 
it  is  possible  for  a wage-earner  to  live, 
livlong,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  live- 
long. 


L.  L.  I. 

livor,  n.  3.  Lividity ; the  mark  of  a blow, 
livyere  (liv'yer),  n.  [Also  liveyere;  lit.,  one  of 
those  who  ‘ live  here.’]  In  Labrador,  and  hence 
in  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere,  a native  or  a 
permanent  resident  of  that  country:  a term 
universally  used  between  themselves  and 
others.  [Local.] 

Even  tea  and  molasses,  usually  found  amongst  the 
“livyeres"  (live-heres)  of  the  coast(  were  lacking. 

Dillon  Wallace,  The  Long  Labrador  Trail,  xxiii. 

liza,  n.  See  *lisa. 

lizard,  »— Bearded  lizard.  See  •kjew-lizard . — Bow- 
line-lizard. (naut.),  a short  pendant  with  a thimble 
spliced  in  each  end  : a part  of  the  bowline-bridle  on  the 
leeches  of  square  sails.—  Buntline-lizard,  a piece  of  rope 
having  two  legs,  with  thimbles  spliced  into  the  ends, 
through  which  the  buntlines  reeve.—  Greaved  lizard, 
an  American  lizard  of  the  family  Teiidte,  a gronx>  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  a bony  roof  to  the  temporal 
fossae,  and  by  the  shields  of  the  head  being  completely 
free  from  the  underlying  bones ; while  there  are  no  bony 
plates  on  the  body. 

The  greaved  lizards  comprise  over  one  hundred  species, 
arranged  in  thirty-five  genera. 

R.  Lydekker,  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  153. 
Horned  lizard,  a book-name  for  the  horned  toad,  coined 
with  the  idea  of  correcting  the  wrong  impression  that 
might  be  conveyed  by  the  commonly  used  name.  — Knob- 
nosed  lizard,  Lyriocephalus  scutatus,  a Ceylonese  spe- 
cies.—Pine-tree  lizard,  Sceloporus  undulatus . more 
commonly  known  as  fence-lizard  (which  see).— Ring- 
necked lizard,  Crotaphytus  collaris,  a common  and 
beautiful  species  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  which 
has  a conspicuous  black  mark  just  above  the  front  legs. — 
Rough-tailed  lizard.  Same  as  starred  irlizard  (a). — 
Sail-tailed  lizard,  Lophurus  amboinensis,  a large  spe- 
cies from  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas,  having  a high 
crest  on  the  front  half  of  the  tail.— Scale-footed  lizard 
any  one  of  the  family  Pygopidse  in  which  the  fore  limbs 
are  wanting  and  the  hind  legs  are  represented  externally 
by  rounded,  scaled  flaps.— Spiny  lizard,  Moloch  hor- 
ridus,  a curious  little  Australian  species.  Also  called 
mountain  devil.—  Starred  lizard,  (a)  A gama  stellio,  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Also  known 
as  the  rough-tailed  lizard,  (b)  The  thom-tailed  lizard, 
Uromastix  acanthinurus. 

lizard-canary  (liz'ard-ka-na//ri),  n.  A breed 
of  canary-birds  having  the  top  of  the  head 
marked  with  a well-defined  cap  of  clear  gray 
or  yellow.  The  body  feathers  have  dark  cen- 
ters, and  are  almost  black  at  the  tips ; they  are 
edged  with  the  color  of  the  cap  and  their  over- 
lapping gives  the  bird  a spangled  appearance, 
lizard-catcher  (liz'ard-kach^er),  n.  One  of 
the  larger  American  cuckoos,  Saurothera  domi - 
nicensis , found  in  Hayti : a near  relative  of  the 
rain-bird,  of  Cuba,  S.  vetida. 

L.  J. ; pi.  L.  JJ.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord 
Justice. 

L.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  limiting  limen. 

LL.,  L.  L.,  L.  Lat.  Abbreviations  (a)  of  Late 
Latin ; ( b ) of  Law  Latin ; (c)  of  Low  Latin. 

L.  L.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Lady  Literate  in 
Arts.  See  the  extract. 

The  St.  Andrews  diploma  of  L.  L.  A.—  which  means 
‘ lady  literate  in  arts  ’ 1 — has  been  given  this  year  on  ex- 
amination to  101  candidates.  Science,  Aug.  9, 1904,  p.  256. 

llama-twill  (la'ma-twil),  n.  A three-harness 
twill.  Also  called  drilling-,  regatta.-,  jean-, 
jeanette-  (etc.)  twill. 

Llanberis  (thlan-ber'is),  n.  [W.,  a local  name.] 
In  geol.,  the  lowest  sedimentary  division  of 
the  Lower  Cambrian  in  Wales.  It  rests  on 
volcanic  rocks. 

llanchama  (lyan-cha'ma),  n.  [Native  name.] 
On  the  upper  wafers  of  the  Maranon  river  in 
Peru,  Couratari  Tauari , a forest-tree  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lecythidacese,  widely  spread 
in  tropical  South  America.  It  yields  an  excellent 
bast-fiber,  and  the  inner  bark  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
blankets,  sleeping-mats,  and  clothing,  after  having  been 
prepared  by  soaking,  washing,  and  pounding,  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  tapa  is  prepared  from  the  hark  of 
the  paper-mulberry  by  the  Polynesians.  Articles  of 
clothing  and  ornament  made  of  llanchama  bark  exhibited 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibition,  are  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Also 
called  tahuari  and  tauari. 

Llanvirn  (thlan-vern'),  n.  [W.,  a local  name.] 
In  geol.,  a term  introduced  by  Hicks  to  include 
certain  Lower  Siluric  strata  in  Wales,  which 
comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  Arenig  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo,  about  2,000 
feet  in  all. 

Lib.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  librse , 
pounds. 

lleren  (lya-ran'),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  Porto 
Rico,  Calathea  allouia,  a plant  about  three 
feet  high,  belonging  to  the  Marantacese.  It 
hears  numerous  crisp,  egg-shaped,  edible 
tubers  having  an  agreeable  nutty  flavor.  Also 
written  leren. 

L.  L.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 


LL.  M. 


lobe 


station  which  is  used  in  operating  motors.—  Non-induc- 
tive  load,  in  elect.,  load  due  to  the  ohmic  resistance  of 
the  receiving  circuit  of  a generator.  See  -kload2 , 8. — 

Paying  load,  in  railway  service,  the  net  weight  of  freight 

or  passengers  which  is  productive  of  income.  See  dead  innrn  min  /'lorn'mil'i  n 
*load  (c)-Peak  load.  See  ★peaMoad.- Rolling 
load,  a weight  on  a bridge  or  other  structure  borne  upon 
the  wheels  of  a train  or  wagon  which  passes  over  it. 


curve  which  represents  the  output  of  a station  for  a given  loam-casting  ( lom 'kas7/ ting),  n.  A casting 
time  say  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  Houston  made  by  the  use  of  a loam-mold. 

Elect.  Diet.— Load  factor.  See  +f actor.—  Load  of  a _ T . . ..  , , 

dynamo,  the  current  delivered  by  a dynamo.— Motor  loaming  (io  mmg),  n.  In  mining , a method  ot 
load,  that  portion  of  the  load  of  an  electric  generating  prospecting  for  gold-veins  the  outcrop  of 

v.  ai.l-  - Vi  jn  i.nnii  ill  onnimf  ml*  »1“1  nt  I'll'O  UAn — lll/f  Tl/t — i . 1 . , ■ . 1 — ■ . 

which  is  covered  and  concealed,  by  washing 
numerous  samples  of  earth  and  thus  tracing 
the  gold  to  its  source.  [Australia.] 

A mixing  and  pul- 
verizing mill  used  to  mix  loam  for  foundry 
molds. 

Also  called  the  moving  load. — Tidal  load,  the  pressure,  Loan  for  use.  Same  as  commodate. — Maritime  loan, 
weight,  or  load  imposed  on  any  portion  of  the  earths  a ioan  Gf  money  upon  the  security  of  a vessel  or  its 
crust  by  the  inflow  of  an  oceanic  tidal  wave ; also  the  contents.  The  contract  provides  that  if  the  security  is 
increase  of  pressure,  either  upward  or  downward,  due  unavoidably  lost  the  loss  shall  fall  upon  the  lender,  unless 
to  the  tidal  stress  produced  bv  the  action  of  the  sun  a part  is  saved  equaling  the  value  of  the  loan.  Such  a 
and  moon  on  the  rotating  crust -of  the  earth. — Top  load,  loan  is  exempt  from  usury  laws. 

hVrasS?,;^  than  °ne  tler  Loanda  thimbles.  See  MhimUe. 

r“  load2,  )!,  t.  8.  To  add  to  (the  net  amount  of  the  loan  form  (lon'form),  n.  In  philol a form' 

spection  and  classification  are  given.  Separate  sets  of  premium  fixed  as  the  actual  cost  of  issuing  a that  is  borrowed  from  another  Language, 
rules  are  published  for  iron  vessels,  for  steel  vessels,  for  policy  of  insurance)  such  an  amount  as  will 
wooden  vessels,  and  for  yachts.  cover  the  office  expense  of  carrying  the  policy. 

loaded2,  p.  a.  3.  Filled  with  extraneous  sub- 
stances, especially  for  the  purpose  of  fraudu- 
lently increasing  the  weight. 

To  compare  the  difference  between  a pure  and  loaded 
sponge,  take  a 2 ounce  sponge  of  each  grade,  wetting 
them  both  up,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  pure  article 
will  measure  about  nineteen  inches  in  circumference,  or 
thereabout.  The  loaded  article  in  comparison  will  only 
measure  about  sixteen  inches  in  circumference  and  less. 

Sci.  Arner.  Sup.,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  22670. 

4.  Coated  or  furred : noting  a condition  of 
the  tongue.— Loaded  line.  ?ee  ★ loading , 7.— 

— T . ...  , . , Loaded  nucleus.  See  ^nucleus. 

coming  resistance,  E\  is  less  than  E and  the  load  is  E l.  loader  n _ T loader,  in  lumbering,  that  member  of  a 
In  the  case  of  a direct-current  motor  the  load,  w,  or  use-  wh”  stands  on  the  top  of  a load  and  places 

logs  as  they  are  sent  up. 

load-factor  (16d,fak"tor), 


LL.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Leyum 
Magister,  Master  of  Laws. 

Lloyd’s  numbers.  Same  as  ★ Lloyd' s numerals.— 
Lloyd’s  numerals,  in  ship-building,  numbers  used  in 
determining  the  scantlings  of  all  parts  of  a merchant  ship 
of  any  given  size  and  type  according  to  Lloyd's  rules  (see 
★ Lloyd's  rules).  The  first,  transverse,  or  framing  numeral 
is  the  number  obtained  by  adding  together  the  depth, 
half-breadth,  and  half-girth  of  the  vessel  measured  in 
feet ; by  entering  the  tables  in  the  rules  with  this  num- 
ber, the  sizes  of  all  transverse  parts  such  as  frames,  floors, 
and  bulkheads  may  be  found.  The  second,  longitudinal, 
or  plating  numeral  is  the  product  of  the  first  numeral 
by  the  length  of  the  vessel  in  feet ; this  number  is  used 
in  a similar  manner  to  determine  the  sizes  of  longitudinal 
parts  such  as  outside  plating,  keel,  keelsons,  etc.  Also 
called  Lloyd's  numbers.—  Lloyd’s  Rules,  a hook  issued 
by  Lloyd’s  Register  containing  detailed  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  building  and  classification  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. In  this  book  the  sizes  of  all  parts  of  the  various 
types  of  vessels  are  specified  in  detail  and  requirements 


lluchu  (lyo'cho),  n.  [Aymara.]  See  *chullu. 

L.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Licentiate  in 
Medicine ; (b)  of  Licentiate  in  Midwifery ; (c) 
[cap,]  of  long  meter. 

load2,  n.  8.  In  elect.,  the  output  of  a genera- 
tor, motor,  or  power-station.  The  load  of  a direct- 
current  generator  depends  upon  the  ohmic  resistance  of 
the  receiving  circuit  and  is  measured  in  watts,  kilowatts, 
horse-power,  or  any  convenient  unit  of  activity  or  power. 
If  the  electromotive  force  of  the  generator  is  E and  the 
current  in  the  line  is  I,  the  product  El  gives  the  load  in 
watts.  If  there  be  any  source  of  counter-electromotive 
force  in  the  circuit,  the  electromotive  force  used  in  over 


average  to  the  maximum  demand  for  power 
from  an  engine,  motor,  or  power-plant.  See  bowler 
* factor . 

The  lohd-f actor  of  most  public  hydraulic  power  supplies 
is  considerably  under  30  per  cent. 


Compare  loan-word. 

Weclikawo  selijil  (obviative)  is  a Passamaquoddy  loan- 
form;  in  Passamaquoddy  weenkoyalijil. 

Arner.  Anthropologist , Jan. -March,  1902,  p.  31. 

loan-god  (lon'god),  n.  An  alien  god  adopted  in 
the  worship  of  a particular  tribe  or  people. 

The  reply  to  me  takes  the  form  of  ignoring,  or  disabling 
the  evidence,  or  of  asserting  that  these  superior  beings 
are  ‘ loan-gods,'  borrowed  by  savages  from  Europeans  or 
Islamites.  A.  Lang,  Magic  and  Religion,  it 

loan-myth  (lon'mith),  n.  An  alien  myth 
adopted  by  a people. 

Their  mythologies  . . . resembled  each  other  in  some 
points  . . . but  the  inference  that  many  Greek  myths  are 
“ loan-myths,"  as  certain  Homeric  words  are  “loan- 
words,” from  Phoenicia,  must  not  be  too  hastily  drawn. 
A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  I.  322,  note. 

The  ratio  of  the  loathsum,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  loath- 
some . 


-Dealer  in  lobs, 


cricket,  an  underhand 


lob1,  v.  t.  3.  In  mining,  to  break  (ore,  etc.) 
into  pieces  with  a hammer  for  sorting. 


ful  output,  is  given  by  the  equation 
w = 2ttnT, 

where  T is  the  effective  torque  and  n is  the  speed  of  the 
motor.  The  load  of  such  a motor  varies  with  the  current 
supplied  to  it  and  is  expressed  by  means  of  a load  curve. 

In  the  case  of  a series-motor  on  a constant-potential  cir- 
cuit the  load  curve  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  rises 

to  a maximum  for  a 
certain  value  of  the 

^ fTlSengradSallyth  to  load-governor  (lod'guv^r-nor),  n.  A gov-  taining  to  or  created  by  the  Bussian  geometer 

zero  as  the  current  ernor  which  operates  when  the  load  on  the  Nicolai  Ivanovich  Lobachevski  (17 Jo— 185o). 
Such^a1  ^urve^ts  en^i;ne  changes : it  does  not  keep  the  speed  of 
sometimes  called  the  engine  very  uniform.  lobal  (lo'bal)  a 

the  load  characteris-  loading,  n,  6.  The  process  of  filling  Silk  L 

• tic.  The  term  load  -^ith  metallic  compounds,  for  which  it  has  a . , . 

great  attraction  when  in  solution,  in  order  to  lobaric  (lo  bar  ik), 

increase  its  weight. -7.  In  elect,  a method  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 

invented  hy  M.  J.  Pupin,  of  reducing  the  L17H16Ob,  i 

• J » • ' - • — J—  nAa,oin  It  forms  warty  aggregates. 

The  practices  of  a 


Load  Curve  of  a Series-motor. 


curve  is  also  applied 
to  any  curve  indicat- 
ing the  load  of  a machine,  as  a function  of  its  speed,  elec- 
tromotive force,  field  excitation,  or  of  any  factor  upon 
which  in  operation  it  may  depend.  In  the  case  of  an 
alternating-current  machine,  as  a generator  or  trans- 
former, the  energy  consumed  in  the  receiving  circuit, 
which  measures  the  load  of  the  machine,  depends  on  the 
impedance  of  the  circuit,  the  difference  of  phase  between 
the  electromotive  force  and  current,  and  the  wave  form. 
We  have  therefore  to  distinguish,  in  such  cases,  between 
the  inductive  load  of  a circuit  having  inductance  as  well 
as  resistance  and  the  non-inductive  load  of  a circuit 
whose  impedance  is  solely  that  due  to  resistance.  The 
load  of  a power-station  or  lighting- station,  which  varies 
with  the  time  of  day,  is  likewise  represented  by  a load 
curve.  The  maximum  of  this  curve,  which  indicates  the 
time  when  the  demand  for  power  is  greatest,  is  called  the 
peak  of  the  load.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  curve  affords 
a measure  of  the  total  energy  supplied  from  the  station. 


Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  894.  Lobachevskian  (lo-ba-chef'ske-an),  a.  Per- 


Lobachevskian  geometry,  space.  See  -h geometry, 

irspace. 

[ lobe  + -al1.]  Having  lobes ; 
lobed : said  of  wheels  or  cams. 

[NL.  Lobar ia  + -ic.] 
colorless 


mvDutcu  >jj  xo*  * o . contained  in  the  lichen  Lob  aria 

attenuation  of  telephonic  currents  in  under-  adusta. 
ground  cables  and  long-distance  lines  (and  lobbyism,  (lob'i-izm),  n ^ 


therefore  improving  the  operation).  It  con-  lobbyist  j the  system  of  lobbying.  [U.  S.] 
sists  in  inserting  into  the  telephone-line  at  lobe,  n.  (e)  In  the  septate  cephalopods  like  Nautilus 

i . I J oaIP  irulnnliAn  /imlc  anil  * 
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Load  Curve  of  a Power-station. 


— Curve  Of  loads.  See  ircurves  of  ship  calculations. 

— Dead  load.  («)  A load  which  stays  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  placed  ; a stationary  load ; a fixed  load. 

(b)  In  a bridge  or  other  structure,  the  fixed  weight  of  the 
structure  due  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and 
which  is  not  removable,  or  affected  by  movable  weights 
on  the  floor  or  roof,  (c)  In  railway  service,  the  weight  loaf,  n.- 


certain  definite  intervals  self-induction  coils, 
which  neutralize  the  deleterious  effect  of 
the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  liue. — 8. 
The  exorbitant  profit  exacted  from  workmen 
under  the  truck  system  (which  see,  under 
truck1).  [Trade-union  slang.] 

Notwithstanding  a nominal  uniformity  of  rate,  both 
labor,  cost  and  real  wages  will  vary  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  truck  business  in  each  firm,  the  economy  and 
ability  with  which  this  subsidiary  store-keeping  is 
managed,  and  the  profit  or  “ loading’’  which  each  em- 
ployer chooses  to  exact,  the  latter  amounting,  in  effect, 
to  a fraud  upon  the  workman. 

Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  I.  318. 

loading-berth  (lo'ding-berth),  n.  Naut.,  a 
wbarf  or  other  place  where  a vessel  takes  in 
her  cargo ; a place  convenient  for  a vessel  to 
ship  her  freight. 

loading-chain  (lo'ding-chan),  n.  In  lumber- 
ing, a long  chain  used  in  loading  or  piling  logs 
with  horses.  Also  called  decking-chain. 
loading-jack  (lo'ding-jak),  n.  A platformed 
framework  npon  which  logs  are  hoisted  from 
the  water  for  loading  upon  ears, 
load-panel  (lod'pan"el),  n.  In  elect.,  the  panel 
of  a central-station  switchboard  provided  with 
apparatus  for  indicating  the  total  station- 
load. Houston , Elect.  Diet, 
load-spring  (lod'spring),  n.  A spring  on  an 
engine-governor  by  compressing  which  a 
greater  load  can  he  put  on  the  governor, 
thus  changing  the  speed  at  which  it  allows 
the  engine  to  run. 


of  cars,  trucks,  engine,  and  tender,  which  must  be  hauled 
in  order  to  carry  the  paying  load  of  freight  or  passengers. 
— Inductive  load,  in  elect.,  load  due  to  the  inductance 
in  the  receiving  circuit  of  a generator.  See  ★foac£2J  8. — 
Lighting-load,  that  portion  of  the  load  of  a generating 
station  which  is  used  for  the  supply  of  electric  lamps. — 
Load  characteristic,  i n elect.,  a curve  showing  the  power 
output  or  load  of  an  alternating-current  machine,  genera- 
tor, or  motor,  as  a function  of  the  current.  See  +load2,  8. 
Load  current,  the  current  in  the  receiving  circuit  of  an 
electric  generator.  See  -kload 2,  8.—  Load  curve.  See 
Recurve  and  ★ioad2,  8.— Load-diagram  of  a station,  a 


-Chicken-loaf,  chicken  prepared  somewhat 


like  veal-loaf,  hut  without  ham,  and  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  so  that  they  appear 
imbedded  in  the  loaf  when  the  mold  is  taken  off. — 
Cottage  loaf.  See  -kcottage. — Liver-loaf,  a preparation 
somewhat  like  a put6  de  foie  gras,  but  with  flour  panada 
and  butter  mixed  in  it:  served  cold,  in  slices. — Mush- 
room-loaf,  a loaf  of  bread  hollowed  out  and  filled  with 
a preparation  of  mushrooms,  with  seasoning. — Oyster- 
loaf,  an  article  of  food  made  like  mushroom-loaf  with 
oysters  in  place  of  the  mushrooms. — Veal-loaf,  minced 
veal  with  ham  and  various  spices,  made  into  the  form  of 
a loaf  and  baked  : eaten  sliced  and  cold. 


and  the  ammonites,  any  division  of  the  septal  suture 
which  makes  a convex  curve  toward  the  apex  : contrasted 
with  saddle,  which  is  a curvature  toward  the  aperture. 
(/)  In  the  trilobites,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  glabella; 
a glabellar  lobe.  ( g ) In  peol. , a projection  from  a glacier, 
like  a peninsula:  especially  used  of  the  continental  ice- 
sheet  of  the  glacial  epoch.  8ee+ice-lobe. — Adipose  lobe. 
Seee  ★adipose.— Antennal  lobe,  in  entom.,  one  of  two 
hemispherical  lobes  forming  a part  of  the  brain.  They 
are  connected  with  a medullary  mass  and  also  in  part 
attached  to  the  optic  ganglia.  Also  called  olfactory 
lobe.—  Columellar  lobe.  See  •kcolumellar.—  Electric 
lobe,  a lobe  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  electric  ray, 
from  which  originate  nerves  running  to  the  electric  appa- 
ratus.—Esophageal  lobes,  the  tritocerebrum  of  an  in- 
sect’s brain  ; two  lobes  situated  far  apart  in  front  of  the 
mouth  and  connected  by  a bundle  of  fibers  passing  be- 
hind the  esophagus.  From  them  the  labrum  and  viscera 
are  innervated.— External  lobe,  in  the  ammonoid  ceph- 
alopods, the  sutural  lobe  formed  on  the  outer  or  ventral 
side  of  the  septum  and  divided  by  the  mesal  plane.— 
Olfactory  lobe.  ( b ) Same  as  antennal  +lobe. — Oral 
lobes,  in  lamellibranchs,  the  labial  palps.— Palpebral 
lobe,  in  the  trilobites,  that  portion  of  - the  cranidium 
which  projects  into  the  ocular  curve  of  the  free  cheeks  ; 
usually,  the  depressed  curved  area  behind  and  within  the 
crest  of  the  eye.  In  primitive  Cambrian  types  ( Para- 
dooddes)  it  is  long  and  crescentic ; in  secondary  derived 
types  ( Bronteus  and  Phacops)  it  is  short  and  semicircu- 
lar ; in  certain  highly  specialized  types  (Encrinurus  and 
Acidaspis)  it  is  elevated  to  form  the  inner  side  of  a 
peduncle  upon  the  raised  summit  of  which  is  the  visual 
surface  of  the  eye.—  Paranal  lobes,  in  entom.,  two  sub- 
triangular  plates  placed  on  either  side  of  the  anus  in  the 
cockroach  and  other  insects,  and  in  the  nymphs  of  the 
dragon-flies.—  Pedal  lobe,  in  Peromedusse,  one  of  a series 
of  lobes  on  the  marginal  region  or  crown  adjacent  to  the 
cone>_prefrontai  lobe,  the  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe 
of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  ascending  convolution.—  Pro- 
cerebral  lobes,  a region  of  the  optic  segment  of  the 
brain  of  an  insect  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  the 
ocelli.— Pyriform  lobe.  Same  as  *lobus  pyriformis. 
— Riedel’s  lobe,  a portion  of  liver  substance  occasion- 
ally found  covering  the  gall-bladder  in  cases  of  gall- 
stone disease.  — Sipbonal  lobe,  in  the  ammonoid 
cephalopods,  an  azygous  sutural  lobe  on  the  si  phonal 
side  or  venter  of  the  shell : same  as  ventral  -klobe . — Ven- 
tral lobe,  in  the  septate  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda, 
the  sutural  lobe  at  the  venter  or  on  the  periphery.  It  is 
a single  unpaired  lobe,  sometimes  termed  the  siphona.1 
lobe.  It  is  not  a primitive  character  in  any  cephalopods, 
but  appears  very  early  in  the  ontogeny  of  derived  forms 
and  persists  to  maturity  only  in  the  simpler  forma  of  the 
goniatites. 


lobe-angle 

Sngle  atvthe  Lobulus  appendicularis.  Same  as  Mobus  floe- 
center  oi  & shaft  occupied  fey  a cam  or  by  a culi.  ^ 

lobe  on  a wheel  attached  to  the  shaft;  the  ]nhn'a  « „ , . 

anode  thrmiodi  whlnh  fhe  + „ A..  {„D5S’kW"Z s“all  lobes  or  dlverticnla 

in  the  brain  of  fishes,  which  arise  from  the  floor  of  the 
mesencephalon  and  lie  just  behind  the  infundibulum. 

In  fishes  the  so-called  lobi  inf  error  es  appear  behind  the 
infundibulum.  Buck , Medical  Handbook,  IL,  271. 

Lobus  anticus,  the  anterior  azygous  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. Trans.  Linnean Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Jan.,  1899,  p.  363. 
— Lobus  flOCCUli,  a lateral  appendage  of  the  cerebellum 
in  mammals  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  flocculus 
in  the  human  brain.  Also  known  as  lobulus  appendicu- 
lans.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Jan.,  1899,  p. 
362.— Lobus  posticus,  the  posterior  azygous  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Jan., 
1899,  p.  365.— Lobus  pyriformis.  ( a ) The  base  of  the 
hemisphere  of  the  mammalian  brain,  which  is  of  a pyri- 
form  shape,  broadest  at  the  posterior  end  and  tapering  to 
the  olfactory  bulb.  By  some  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
posterior  area  which  has  been  variously  known  as  natiform 
eminence  and  hippocampal  lobule.  (6)  A small  elevation 
near  the  middle  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum,  between  the  biventral  lobes.— Lobus  pvri- 
formls  anticus,  the  tapering  portion  of  the  pyriform 
lobe  anterior  to  the  vallecula  Sylvii.— Lobus  pyriformis 
posticus,  the  expanded  portion  of  the  pyriform  lobe  pos- 
terior to  the  vallecula  Sylvii.  Also  known  as  natiform 
eminence , hippocampal  lobule. 

J"  a — Complex,  simple  local  sign,  local 
death,  local  express,  local  stamp.  See  +sign,*death , 
'kexpress,  Ustamp. 

II.  re.  3.  A local  train ; an  accommodation 
train  which  stops  at  all  stations.— 4.  A local 
examination  : as,  the  university  locals. 

local  (lo'kal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  located,  lo- 
called,  ppr.  locating,  localling.  [local,  a.]  In 
Scots  law  : (a)  To  apportion  (an  increase  of 
the  stipend  of  a minister  of  the  established 
church)  among  the  different  heritors  or  land- 
holders. Jamieson.  (6)  To  lay  the  charge  of 
such  a stipend  on  or  upon  (a  landholder  or  his 
i v V,  - , land).  N.E.D. 

lobscouse0r  noVskonrr)  One  who  eats  Wist  (lo'kal-ist),  re.  [local  + -ist.]  One  who 
l“  a sailor  ° ^s  much  regard  for  local  conditions;  one  who 

Inha+erl  » « A Hr.il  fellow  •,  . studies  what  is  local,  or  is  inclined  to  treat 

posed  upon ; an  irritating  blockhead ; a foolfth  S8®  ^°™.a  local  viewpoint ; specifically  in 
bore ; a"  chlimp : a vagal  term  for  Contempt,  a local  oriSn  ^ 6Very  dlSeaS6  haVing 
[Slang.]— Unboiled  lobster,  in  England,  a policeman,  i „ k t i * 

so  called  from  his  blue  coat:  in  distinction  from  a boiled  locality,  71.  O.  In phytoycog.,  the  approximate 

■* — ----- geographic  position  of  an  individual  specimen: 

less  definite  than  station.  F.  V.  Coville.—  Bump 
Of  locality,  a phrase  borrowed  humorously  from  phren- 
ology, to  denote  the  power  of  finding  one’s  way  easily 
and  certainly  amid  novel  surroundings : as,  I have  ab- 
solutely no  bump  of  locality.—  Sense  of  locality,  (a) 
In  general,  the  power  of  finding  one’s  way  easily  and 
certainly  amid  novel  surroundings,  as  in  a city  visited 
f°r  the  first  time.  (&)  In  psychol .,  a phrase  loosely  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  ‘sense of  space,’  ‘sense  of  time,'  etc., 
to  denote  the  power  of  cutaneous  localization,  that  is,  of 
referring  a cutaneous  stimulus  to  the  area  of  the  skin  to 
Which  it  is  applied.— Type  locality,  in  zool.,  the  place 
where  an  animal  which  was  described  as  a new  species 
was  taken ; the  locality  where  a type  specimen  was 
obtained. 

Canis  latrans  Say  [Coyote].  Type  locality. — Vicinity 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa. 

Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Dec.,  1901,  p.  208. 


loco 


angle  through  which  the  shaft  turns  while  the 
cam  or  lobe  is  acting. 

lobelacrin  (lo-be-lak'  rin),  n.  [Lobel(ia)  + 
acr(id)  + -iw2.]  Said  to  be  the  acrid  lobelic- 
acid  salt  of  the  alkaloid  lobeline,  contained  in 
Lobelia  inflata. 

Lobelia,  n — Bladder-pod  lobelia,  the  official  lobe- 
1 !.*» . Bapuntxum  mjlatum.— Blue  lobelia,  Rapuntium 
siphiliticum.  Also  called  great  lobelia  and  blue  cardi- 
nal-flower.— California  lobelia,  Bolelia  pulchella,  a 
low-spreading  annual  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon,  closely  related  to  Rapuntium.  It 
has  intensely  azure-blue  flowers  with  a large  whitish  or 
yellow  center. 

lobelianin  (lo-beTi-a-nin),  n.  [ Lobelia  + - an 
+ -in2.]  A volatile  oil  contained  in  commer- 
cial lobelia  from  Indian  tobacco,  Lobelia  in- 
flata. It  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  71°  C. 
lobelic  (lo-be'lik),  a.  [Lobelia  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  lobeline. — Lobelic  acid,  a colorless  com- 
pound, present  in  combination  with  lobeline  in  Indian 
tobacco,  Lobelia  inflata.  It  forms  non-volatile  acicular 
crystals. 

Lobites  (lo-bl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Io06c,  a lobe, 
+ fidoc,  a rock.]  A genus  of  ammonoid  cepha- 
lopoda from  the  Alpine  Trias,  constituting 
the  family  Lobitidse.  It  is  an  isolated  group  with  a 
phylogerontic  construction  of  the  living-chamber  like  the 
Anarcestidee  and  sutures  like  the  Prolecanitid.ee ; with 
entire  saddles,  but  bifid  lateral  lobes  in  the  young. 

loblolly-wood  (lob'lol-i-wud),  re.  See  * guar  a3. 
lobola  (lo'bo-la),  re.  [Zulu?]  A present,  usu- 
ally of  cattle,  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
father  of  the  bride,  as  is  customary  among  the 
Zulus  and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa ; also, 
the  custom  itself.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advance- 
ment of  Sci.,  1900,  p.  905. 


lobster,  or  red-coated  British  soldier.  See  def.  5.  [Slang.] 
lobster2  (lob'stOr),  re.  [lobt,  v.,  + -ster ; in  hu- 
morous allusion  to  lobster 1,  re.,  5 or  6.]  In 
cricket,  a bowler  of  lobs  or  underhand  balls. 

See  lobi,  8. 

lobster-basket  (lob'ster-Ms"ket),  n.  A bas- 
ket-trap for  catching  lobsters, 
lobster-boat  (lob'ster-bdt),  re,  A boat  used  in 
lobster-fishing. 

The  lobster  boats  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
classes ; first,  the  smaller  boats,  with  or  without  sails,  . . . 
used  by  the  fishermen  in  tending  their  pots,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  smacks  acting  as  carriers  to  the  different  mar- 
kets-  Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  Sec.  5,  II.  669. 

lobster-caterpillar  (lob'ster-kat'Ar-pil-ar),  re. 

The  larva  of  the  lobster-moth.  “ r 

1craber"Crab  (lob'8t6r'krab)>  n-  A Porcelain-  localization,  Germinal  localization.  S ee-kger- 

lobster-flower  (lob'ster-flou'Sr),  re.  The  localize,  v.  ^.-Localized  capacity,  electrostatic 
onnstmas  flower,  or  flor  de  Pascua , of  Mexico  caPacity  introduced  at  given  points  in  an  electric  circuit 
aDd  Central  America,  Poinsettia  nulcherrima  • K^J18  of  c??ldeii8ers,  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
so  called  on  account  of  its  conspicuous  bright  Snce^nS^ 

norai  Dracts.  bee  1 oinsettia,  2.  by  means  of  properly  wound  coils,  as  distinguished  from 

lobsterling  (lob'ster-ling),  n.  [lobster  + the  distributed  inductance  of  the  circuit  itself. 

- ling 1.]  A young,  undeveloped  lobster  at  locate,  v.  I.  trans.  3.  In  the  Meth, 
about  the  fifth  molt,  at  which  time  it  more 


. I 1 'T  vuiiu  vOllOj  do  Ulohlll^U 

the  distributed  inductance  of  the  circuit  itself. 

ocate,  v.  I.  trans.  3.  In  the  Meth.  Ch.,  to 
appoint  to  a fixed  charge  or  station. 

II.  intrans.  2.  In  the  Meth.  Ch.,  to  settle  as 
a permanent  preacher;  cease  to  he  itinerant, 
location,  re.  6.  An  intuitive  perception  of  dis- 
tance and  direction. 


wniu  1U  U1UID 

nearly  resembles  the  adult  in  shape  and  habits 
than  at  earlier  stages. 

After  one  failure  6,000  larvae  were  successfully  hatched ; 
but  of  these,  despite  every  care,  very  few  attained  the 
• lobsterling  stage.  Nature,  Jan.  12,  1906,  p.  266. 

lobster-net  (lob'ster-net),  re.  1.  A hoop-net 
for  catching  lobsters.— 2.  A lobster-pot  of 
netting  supported  upon  a framework  of 

hoops.  v 

lobster-toad  (lob'ster-tod),  n.  A species  of  locational  (lo-ka'shon-al),  a.  [location  + -all.] 
crab.  Of  or  pertaining  to  location : locative. 


These  birds  [penguins]  must  have  a wonderful  power  of 
location,  as  the  male  dived  when  about  600  yards  from 
the  vessel,  reappearing  close  by  the  floe  where  his  mate 
was  seated,  the  intervening  space  being  covered  with  ice- 
floes. Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  382, 


Of  or  pertaining  to"  location ; locative, 
lobule,  re.  2.  A terminal  bronchus,  with  the  locative,  a.  3.  Serving  to  indicate  the  location 
air-cells,  vessels,  and  nerves  related  to  it. — 3.  of  anything : as,  a locative  object  in  the  neigh- 
In  bot.,  sameas  *disculus.—  Hippocampal  lobule'  borhood. 

See  *io6re*p.vr^on)Ms.-PetrosaJ  lobule,  the  floccular  lochage  (lok'ai),  re.  TGr  Zoraydc  lovvyf,c 

appendageof  the  cerebellum;  the  flocculus.  Trans.  Lin-  . l 11.  • L , fflXVyoc,  <> 

nean  Soc.  London,  Zool,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  333.  lochus,  + ayeiv , lead.]  In  Gr.  antiq 

lobulet,  lobulette  (lob'u-let,  loh-u-let'),  re.  the  commander  of  a lochus.  See  * lochus. 
[lobule  + dim.  -eft.]  An  ultimate  'bronchial  lochiorrhagia  (lo,/ki-o-ra'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
twig,  with  the  air-cells  in  relation  with  it.  ^Xia,  lochia,  + -paym,  < ^r/yvvvat, break,  burst.] 
xt.j  tt.  ^ ,,  -rr  An  excessive  loehial  flow. 

lochioschesis  (lo  - ki  - os ' ke  - sis),  re.  [NL. , < 
Or.  Mxia,  lochia,  + retention.]  Arrest 

of  the  loehial  flow. 

lochometritis  (lo//ko-me-tri'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Hpxof,  childbirth^  + 'gi/Tpa,  uterus,  + -itis.~\ 
Metritis  following  childbirth. 


Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  580. 
lobulization  (lob,/u-li-za'shon),  re.  [lobule  + 
-ise  + -afion.]  Same  as  lobulation. 
lobulose  (lob'u-los),  a.  [ lobule  + -ose.]  Hav- 
ing lobules. 

lobulous  (lob'u-lus),  a.  [lobule  A - ous .]  Same 
as  * lobulose . 


lochoperitonitis  (15  " ko  - per  - i - to  - ni  'tig),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  16xo<;,  childbirth,  + NL.  peritoni- 
tis.'] Puerperal  peritonitis, 
lochopyra  (15-ko-pi'ra),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Uxoc, 
childbirth,  -I-  irvp(eTvg),  fever.]  Puerperal 
fever. 

lochus  (15'kus),  re. ; pi.  lochi  (-ki).  [NL.,  also 
lochos;  < Gr.  /6jof,  a company  of  men,  an 
ambush.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a body  of  infantry; 
m Sparta,  one  of  the  larger  divisions  in  which 
able-bodied  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
grouped. 

lock1,  re.  10.  A receiver  of  stolen  goods;  also, 
the  house  in  which  such  a ‘fence’  receives 
stolen  goods.  [Thieves’ slang.]— 11.  A trans- 
position or  duplication  of  pages  on  the  printed 
sheet  of  a hook.— Builders’ lock,  the  general  name 
of  a class  of  house-  and  store-locks.— Chubb  lock  a lock 
of  a special  type  made  by  an  English  inventor  of  that 
name. — Cuvelier  lock,  a lock  for  safety-lamps,  consist- 
ing of  a curved  tubular  catch  which  can  be  opened  by 
hydraulic  pressure  which  expands  the  tube  and  springs  it 
open.— Duplex  lock,  a lock  of  the  cylinder  type,  having 
two  keyways  and  requiring  two  keys  to  open  it,  one  of 
which  is  a master-key  opening  all  of  a series,  and  the 
other  is  adapted  to  its  particular  lock  and  no  other.  See 
: "guard-lock , 2.— Magnetic  lock,  in  mining,  a lock  for 
safety-lamps  which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  application 
of  a powerful  magnet.—  Pasquil  lock,  a roll-top  desk 
lock  having  two  long  bolts  that  engage  the  sides  of  the 
desk,  the  lock  itself  being  in  the  center  of  the  roll-top, 
at  the  middle  of  the  desk.— Vacuum  lock,  a locking 
device  operated  by  a vacuum ; a device  for  utilizing  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  hold  a movable  piece  in 
position. 

lock-,  71. — In  tbe  lock,  with  the  tufts  unopened,  as 
wool.  Also  in  the  fleece.  — Palate  lock,  a lock  of  hair 
over  the  frontal  fontanelle,  tied  up  firmly  by  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States  in  cases  of  sore  throat,  because  it  is 
believed  to  draw  up  the  palate  and  thus  to  give  more 
breathing-space. 

loeb-bedder  (lok'bed^r),  re.  A machine  or 
tool  for  making  a recess  in  a gun-stock  for  the 
lock  and  tangs. 

lock-culvert  (lok'kuFvert),  re.  A culvert  or 
conduit  below  the  floor  of  a hydraulic  lock, 
connecting  the  lock-chamber  with  the  sections 
of  the  canal  or  basin  both  above  and  below 
the  lock.  The  flow  of  water  to  or  from  the 
lock-chamber  is  regulated  by  two  wickets 
placed  in  the  culvert,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
outlet  or  connection  from  the  culvert  to  the 
lock-chamber. 

lock-gate,  re.  There  are  various  forms  of  lock-gates, 
the  more  common  of  which  are  the  miter  gate  and  the  slid- 
ing gate.  In  the  former,  the  gate  at  each  end  of  the  lock 
is  composed  of  two  leaves,  each  turning  about  a vertical 
axis  at  the  side  wall  of  the  lock,  when  open  standing  par- 
allel with  the  side  wall,  and  when  closed  abutting  together 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
two  gates  forming  a miter.  A sliding  lock-gate  is  one 
which,  when  the  lock  is  to  be  opened,  slides  horizontally 
into  a recess  in  the  masonry. 

locking  (lok'ing),  re.  A split  pin.  Barrow- 
man,  Glossary. 

locking-bar  (lok'ing-bar),  re.  1.  A bar  or  rod 
used  to  lock  a door  or  mechanism.  — 2.  In  rail- 
roading, same  as  * detector-bar. 
locking-bolt  (lok'ing-b51t),  re.  Same  as  Mock- 
ing-pin. 

locking-pin  (lok'ing-pin),  re.  A pin  that  locks 
one  piece  of  a mechanism  to  another;  spe- 
cifically, naut.,  a pin  used  to  lock  the  forward 
rudder  of  a double-ended  ferry-boat  in  a line 
with  the  keel.  Also  locking-bolt. 
lockless  (lok'les),  a.  [loclA  + -less.]  Without 
a lock  or  locks. 

lock-lug  (lock'lug),  re.  The  raised  portion  on 
the  upper  surface  of  a gun  to  which  the  lock  is 
secured. 

lock-net  (lok'net),  re.  A large  cylindrical  hoop- 
net  used  to  catch  crawfish, 
lock-seat  (lok'set),  re.  1.  The  excavation,  pit, 
or  foundation  for  a hydraulic  lock. — 2.  The 
general  location  or  place  intended  or  suitable 
for  a hydraulic  lock.  Also  lock-site. 
lock-site  (lok'slt),  re.  Same  as  Mock-seal,  2. 
lock -turbine  (lok'ter//bin),  re.  A hydraulic 
turbine  placed  in  or  near  the  walls  of  a hy- 
draulic lock,  driven  by  water  flowing  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  level  of  the  basin,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  power  with 
which  to  operate  the  wickets  and  gates  of  a 
lock  and  to  draw  boats  into  or  out  of  a lock, 
lock-wicket  (lok'wik"et),  re.  A wicket,  gate, 
or  valve  placed  in  a lock-gate  or  in  a lock- 
culvert,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  water  into  or  out  of  a hydraulic  lock. 

loco1,  re.  II.  a.  Derived  from  loco-weed Loco 

acid,  a compound  isolated  from  loco- weed,  to  which  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  are  attributed. 
loco1,  v.  t.  Hence  — 2.  To  make  crazy  or  in  any 
way  eccentric : as,  he  ;s  plumb  locoed.  [Slang, 
western  U.  S.] 


loco 

loco2  (lo'ko),  re.  An  abbreviated  form  of  loco- 
motive. [Little  used  in  the  United  States.] 
Locofocoism  (lo-ko-fo'ko-izm),  n.  \locofoco  + 
-ism.]  The  principles  of  the  Loeofoco  party., 
locoism  (lo'ko-izm),  re.  A disease  of  cattle  in 
the  semi-arid’  region  of  the  western  United 
States,  due  to  eating  certain  weeds  known  as 
loco-weeds,  and  characterized  by  peculiar 


Lodge 


cet,  June  6,  1903  (advt.).— 2.  The  temporary 
place  occupied  by  a locum-tenens.  The  Lancet , 

June  6,  1903  (advt.). 

1 non m -ten ent,  (16/,kum-te'nent),  re.  Same  as 

locum  tenens  (which  see). 

I met  with  a serious  accident  ...  in  consequence  of 
which  I had  to  engage  a locum-tenent,  as  I was  obliged  to 

leave  home  for  a complete  rest.  , , - , .. _ . n 

Lancet,  Aug.  19,  1899,  p.  547.  lOCUStal  (lo-kus  tal), 
locusts. 


Melanoplus  femur -rubrum.  See  red-thighed  locust,  under 
locustl. — Sprinkled  locust,  Chloealtis  conspersa. — 
Two-striped  locust,  Melanoplus  bivittatiLS. 
locustt2,  w.— Locust  leaf-beetle.  See  +leaf -beetle.— 
Locust  saw-fly.  See  *saw-Jly.—  River-lOCUSt,  Amor- 
pha  fruticosa , a North  American  leguminous  shrub  with 
spike-like  racemes  of  vioJet-purple  flowers.  Better  known 
as  bastard  or  false  indigo. — Sweet  locust,  thorn- 
locust,  the  honey-locust 

a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 


. - , , , oco  locupletc.]  Tending  „„  ™~. 

+ marine.]  Of  a^comoUvo . type,  but  used  : ocupletet  ,]ok,?  m),  a.  [L  locuples  (-plet-) 

rich  in  lands,  rich,  opulent,  < locus,  a place,  + 
■/pie-  in *plere, fill, plenus, full.]  Rich;  wealthy; 
well  stored.  Blount. 

6.  The  words  and  figures,  in  the 


in  a ship  : as,  a locomarine  boiler, 
locomobile  (lo-ko-mb'bil),  a.  and  n.  [L.  lo- 
cus, place,  + mobilis,  movable.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  change  its  place  by  its  own 
motor,  or  without  the  aid  of  power  or  appara-  IOCUS1, 


tus  outside  of  itself. 

II.  n.  A commercial  name  for  a form  of 
motor-car. 

locomobility  (16'/ko-mo-bil'i-ti),  re.  [ locomo- 
bile + - ity .]  The  character  of  being  locomo- 
bile ; the  capacity  or  power  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another. 

locomote  (lo'ko-mot),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  lo- 
comoted,  ppr.  locomoting.  [A  back-formation 
from  locomotor.]  1.  To  move  from  one  place 
to  another.  [Humorous.]  — 2.  In  Mol.,  to 
effect  a change  of  place  : as,  a medusa  which 
locomotes  toward  the  light. 

locomotility  (lo'ko-mo-til'i-ti),  re.  [L.  locus, 
place,  + E.  motility.]  Same  as  locomotivitij. 

locomotive.  I.  a Locomotive  chair.  See  kchair. 

— Locomotive  crane.  See  railway -crane  ( b\  under 
+ crane 2.—  Locomotive-rod  boring-macbine.  See 

'kboring -machine. 

II.  re.  — Camel-back  locomotive.  Same  as  -kcamel - 
-Fairlie  locomotive,  a double-ended  locomotive 


signature  to  a quotation  or  in  a reference  to  a 
passage,  which  designate  the  particular  place 
or  division  of  the  work  (book,  chapter,  page, 
section,  verse,  line,  etc.)  where  the  passage  in 
question  occurs.  The  locus  properly  follows 
the  title  of  the  work  or  piece  cited,  and  the 
title  follows  the  name  of  the  author. —7.  In 
geom.,  the  place  of  all  the  points,  and  of  only 
those  points,  which  satisfy  a given  condition. 

All  points  in  a plane  which  satisfy  a single  geometric 
condition  make  up  often  a single  straight  or  a single 
circle,  in  rare  cases  more  than  one.  Neglecting  these  rare 
cases,  we  may  call  such  straight  or  circle  the  locus  (place) 
of  the  points  satisfying  the  given  condition. 

O.  B.  Ualsted , Rational  Geometry,  p.  269. 
Cusp-locus.  Same  as  cuspidal  locus.—  Lexell’s  locus. 
Same  as  Lexell’s  -kcircle. — LOCUS  communis,  a common- 
place. 

locus2  (lo'kus),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  locused  or 
locussed , ppr.  locusing  or  locussing.  [Appar. 
adapted  from  ZocoJ,  v.,  associated  with  hocus , 
v.]  To  stupefy  with  drink.— To  locus  away,  to 
carry  off  while  stupefied.  [Slang.] 


locust-beetle  (lo'kust-be^tl),  n.  An  American 
cerambycid  beetle,  Cyllene  rohinise , whose 
larva  bores  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  lo- 
cust-trees. 

locust-bird,  n.  2.  In  South  Africa,  applied  to 
several  very  different  birds,  specifically  to  one 
of  the  grackles,  Creatophora  carunculata. — 
Great  locust-bird,  the  stork,  Ciconia  alba. — Little  lo- 
cust-bird, Glareola  nordmanni,  a pratincole,  or  member 


back,  2.  * , 

having  four  cylinders,  two  boilers  with  a double  fire-box 

between  them,  and,  a swiveling  arrangement  for  the  _ 0 x ro .7.^,  « 

trucks  to  allow  it  to  run  around  curves : designed  for  use  iOCUS2  (lo  kus),  n.  [See  *l0CUS*y  V.  J Some- 


on  narrow-gage  roads  where  high  tractive  power  is  called 


thing  which  stupefies,  as  liquor.  [Slang.] 

Schistocerca  ameri- 
long-winged  American 


fire-box,  supported  by  a swiveling-truck.  These  locomo- 
tives were  used  in  suburban  traffic  and  on  the  elevated 
railways  in  New  York  city  before  the  introduction  of 
electricity.— Mason  locomotive.  Same  as  double- 
truck tank-locomotive  (which  see,  under  locomotive). — 
Rack-rail  locomotive,  a locomotive  for  use  on  a rack- 
railroad;  one  having  a pinion,  driven  by  engines,  to 
engage  with  a stationary  rack  on  the  road-bed  instead 
of  depending  on  the  adhesion  of  smooth  wheels  to  rails  : 
used  on  roads  which  have  excessive  grades,  as  on  moun- 
tain ascents.— Single-driver  locomotive,  one  having 
only  one  pair  of  driving-wheels,  and  intended  for  high 
speed  with  low  tractive  power.  It  avoids  the  use  of  side- 
or  coupling-rods. — Strong  locomotive,  a locomotive 
(named  for  its  inventor),  which  had  gridiron  slide-valves, 
separate  exhaust- and  steam- valves,  and  a valve-gear  by 
which  it  could  be  run  either  forward  or  backward,  with 
only  one  eccentric  for  each  side.  It  also  had  a cylindrical 
fire-box,  arranged  to  form  a twin  furnace,  corrugated  to 
resist  collapse,  and  with  a combustion-chamber  to  secure 
complete  combustion  before  the  gases  entered  the  tubes. 

locomotive-balance,  n.  2.  A weight  placed  in 
the  driving-wheel  of  a locomotive  to  balance, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  inertia  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts. 

locomutation  (lo^ko-mu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  locus , 
place,  4-  mutatio(n -),  change.]  Change  of  place ; 
moving  from  place  to  place.  [Nonce-word.] 

I should  be  glad  to  speculate  also  on  the  effect  of  the 
tendency  of  population  towards  great  cities ; no  new 
thing,  but  intensified  as  never  before  by  increased  aud 
increasing  ease  of  locomutation. 

Lowell,  Latest  Lit.  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  184. 

locor  (lo'kor),  re.  [L.  loc(us),  place,  + E. 
(vect)or.]  A vector  which  has  definite  position, 
but  does  not  indicate  rotation  or  any  rotative 
function. 

In  the  review  of  Prof.  Henrici's  “Vectors  and  Rotors” 
in  NATURE  of  October  29  (p.  617),  it  was  mentioned  that 
Prof.  A.  Lodge  had  suggested  the  use  of  the  word  “ locor  ” 
to  indicate  a vector  which  has  definite  position,  but  does 
not  indicate  rotation  or  any  rotative  function.  Prof.  R. 
H.  Smith  writes  to  say  that  the  word  “locor"  is  used  in 
this  way  throughout  his  book  “Graphics,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  in  1888,  “rotor"  being  used  for  rota- 
tive quantities.  Nature,  Nov.  19,  1903,  p.  64. 

locoto  (lo-ko'to),  re.  [Sp.  corruption  of  Ay- 
mard  locoti,  Quichua  roccoto,  erroneously  de- 
scribed by  Tschudi  as  green  pepper.]  A 
variety  of  the  aji  or  red  pepper,  botanically 
known  as  Capsicum  pubescens  (Raimondi), 

S -owing  in  the  warmer  valleys  of  Peru  and 
olivia.  It  is  plum-shaped  and  has  but  one 
large  seed. 

loculamentous  (lok^u-la-men'tus),  a.  Pull  of 
loculaments,  or  little  cells, 
loculus,  re.  1 . In  zool. : (c)  Same  as  kair-cham- 
ber,  4. 

locum  (lo'kum),  n.  \locum{-tenens).'\  1.  A 
locum-tenens  (in  medical  practice).  The  Lan- 


American  Locust  ( Schistocerca  americana).  Reduced. 


-5#* — 

Little  Locust-bird  ( Glareola  nordmanni). 

of  the  plover  family,  which  has  something  the  appearance 
of  a long-legged  swallow. 

locustid  (lo-kus'tid),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A mem- 
ber of  the  orthopterous  family  Locustidee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Locustidee. 
locust-lobster  (ld'kiist-loMster),  re.  A crus- 
tacean belonging  to  the  family  Scyllaridse. 
locust-mite  (lo'kust-mit),  re.  A red  mite,  Trom- 
bidium  locustarum,  which  destroys  grasshopper 
eggs  in  the  United  States, 
locust-moth  (lo'kust-m6th),  re.  An  American 
tineid  moth,  Depressaria  robiniella,  whose 
small,  green,  hlack-headed  larva  defoliates 
locust-trees  in  June. 


grasshoppers,  allied  to  several  of  the  most  destructive 
migratory  locusts  in  other  parts  of  the  world.— Cali-  re  2 Tn  New  Zealand  Sovhora 

foniia  devastating  locust,  a western  American  acri-  iOCUSP-Wee,  re.  4.  in.  ivew  neaiauu,  ovpnuru, 

tetraptera.  See  *kowhai African  locust-tree, 

Parkia  Africana.  Also  called  nitta-tree.  See  Par  Ha. 
locutory,  re.  II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  producing 
speech. 

lode1,  n. — Comstock  lode,  a very  noted  mineral  lode 
formerly  worked  on  a large  scale  at  Virginia  City,  Ne- 
vada. It  is  a great  fissure-vein,  four  miles  long,  through 
igneous  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  on  the  western  flank  of 
Mount  Davidson.,  This  lode  has  produced  more  than 
$325,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.— Live  lode,  a lode  con- 
taining ore  which  it  is  profitable  to  work. — Peachy 
lode,  a lode  which  has  a bluish-green  color  that,  in  some 
lights,  presents  a deep  pink  color.— Right-running 
lode,  a lode  which  runs  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  axis 
of  elevation  of  the  district. 

See  the  extract. 


California  Devastating  Locust. 
(. Melanoplus  devastator). 


diid,  Melanoplus  devastator,  which  frequently  does 
great  damage  to  grasses  and  grains  in  California. — 

Carolina  locust,  an  American  acridiid,  Dissosteira 
Carolina,  of  wide  distribution,  rust-brown  in  color, 
found  commonly  along  dusty  country  roads  in  August.  , , .. 

— Clear- winged  locust,  CamnuXapelludda. — Clouded  lOCie-Ilgnt  (ioa  lit),  n. 

locust,  an  American  acridiid,  Encoptolophus  sordidus,  Appearances  of  flame  above  mineral  veins  are  said  to 
dirty  brown  in  color  and  occurring  abundantly  in  have  ^een  geen>  and  at  all  events  are  sufficiently  well  es- 
pastures  in  the  eastern  United  States  in  the  autumn. — ■ tablished  to  have  received  a special  name  ‘ lode  lights’  in 
Differential  locust,  a common  North  American  grass-  Cornwall  C.  Le  N.  Foster,  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  p.  107 
hopper,  Melanoplus  diffcrentialis,  chiefly  notable  from  the  (16d  Wiling),  re.  The  taking  out 

of  ore  which  occurs  in  lodes  or  veins, 
lodge,  re.  8.  In  Cambridge,  England,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  a college. — 9.  In  mining, 
a cabin  at  the  pit-head  for  workmen.  Bar- 

rowman,  Glossary Cavate  lodge,  a dwelling  cut 

out  of  soft  rock.  Such  dwellings  are  round,  for  instance, 
in  the  canons  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  See 
•kcavate. 


Differential  Locust  ( Melanoplus  differentialis). 

(Sanderson,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

great  damage  it  occasionally  does  to  cotton-plants  in  cer- 
tain of  the  southern  United  States. — Dog-day  locust, 
an  American  cicadid  insect,  Tibicen  pruinosa.  Also 
called  harvest-fly  and  lyreman. — Dudley  locust,  a local 
name  in  England  for  the  Dudley  trilooite  (which  see, 
under  trilobite). — Green-faced  locust,  an  American 
acridiid  grasshopper  or  locust,  Chortophagaviridifasciata, 
common  in  meadows  and  pasture-lands  in  many  of  the 
United  States.— Hooded  locust,  a curious  locustid  of 
the  genus  Typhoptera,  inhabiting  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  has  a bladder-like  membrane  between  head  and 
thorax,  which  when  alarmed  it  can  throw  out  into  a hood- 


Cavate  lodges  comprise  a type  of  structures  closely  re- 
lated to  cliff  houses  and  cave  dwellings.  The  term  is 
a comparatively  new  one,  and  the  structures  themselves 
are  not  widely  known.  They  differ  from  the  cliff  houses 
and  cave  dwellings  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  rooms 
are  hollowed  out  of  cliffs  and  hills  by  human  agency, 
being  cut  out  of  soft  rock,  while  the  former  habitations 
are  simple,  ordinary  structures  built  for  various  reasons 
within  a cove  or  on  a bench  in  the  cliffs  or  within  a cave. 
The  difference  is  principally  if  not  wholly  the  result  of  a 
different  physical  environment,  i.  e.,  cavate  lodges  and 
cave  dwellings  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same 
thing ; but  for  the  present  at  least,  the  name  will  be  used 
and  the  cavate  lodges  will  be  treated  as  a separate  class. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1892,  p.  217. 


like  organ  over  the  head. — Leather-colored,  locust,  _ , . „ cs 

Schistocerca  alutacea. — Lesser  migratory  locust,  an  lodge-moraine  (loj  mo-rail  ),  n.  See  moraine . 

Mp.ln/n.nnhijt  at.lanis.  or.eaRionallv  in-  LJnA  maIa  /l/v-i'-rv/Vn  vt  A pole  Used  ill  the 


American  acridiid,  Melanoplus  atlanis,  occasionally  in- 
jurious to  crops,  especially  in  a restricted  region  in  south- 
ern New  Hampshire.— Migratory  locust.  See_  Rocky 


lodge-pole  (loj'pol),  re. 
framework  of  a lodge. 


era  new  uampsnire. — xuigitu/uiy  iwuoi.  occ  _ , r,  ■% 

Mountain  locust,  under  locust^.— Red-legged  locust,  Lodge  WJIV6.  oee  leave  . 


lodging-money 

lodging-money  (loj'ing-mun-//i),  n.  In  the 
British  service,  a money  allowance  in  lieu  of 
quarters.  Called  commutation  of  quarters  in 
the  United  States. 

lodgment,  n.  5.  In  mining,  same  as  lodge,  7. 
[Scotch.] 

lodgment-level  (loj'ment-lev//el),  71,  Same 
as  *lodgement,  5,  and  lodge,  7. 

lodhranite,  lodranite  (lod'ra-nlt),  n.  [Forma- 
tion not  ascertained.]  A type  of  meteoric 
stone  or  aerolite.  See  * meteorite . 

lodja  (lod-yii/),  n.  [Also  India,  India  (see 
*Vadia)-,  < Buss,  lodh/d,  lodiyd,  also  ladiyd, 
ladiyd,  = Pol.  lodzia  (barred  l)  = Bohem.  lodi 
= Serv.  ladya  = Bulg.  ladya  = OBulg.  ladiya, 
aludiya  = Lith.  eldiya,  aldiya,  a ship.]  A 
Bussian  boat,  long,  flat-bottomed,  and  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  but  in  some  forms  provided 
with  a deck  and  a mast. 

Thursday  at  6 of  the  elocke  in  the  morning  there  came 
aboord  of  us  one  of  the  Busse  Lodia.es , rowing  with 
twentie  oares,  and  there  were  foure  and  twentie  men  in 
her.  Steven  Burrowe,  in  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  I.  276. 

loess,  n — Remodlfied  loess,  loess  which  has  been  re- 
deposited after  its  first  formation. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  loess  and  its  fossils  compels  us 
to  include  this  accumulation  as  a product  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene period.  It  is  not  of  post-glacial  age,  even  much  of 
what  one  may  call  the  “remodified  loess"  being  of  Late 
Glacial  or  Pleistocene  age. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  227. 


the  principle  of  the  gas-meter.  Some  registers  are  pro- 
vided with  two,  and  some  with  three  hands.  In  the 
latter  case  the  first  hand  marks  quarters,  each  division 
representing  one  quarter  of  a mile,  or  two  furlongs  ; the 
second  marks  even  miles,  recording  as  high  as  ten  miles  ; 
and  the  third  marks  ten-mile  divisions  and  is  graduated 
to  one  hundred  miles.  When  the  century  point  is  reached, 
the  three  hands  all  indicate  zero.  Where  the  register 
has  only  two  hands,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  one  of 
hands  marks  either  quarter-miles  or  tenths  of  a mile, 
and  the  other  hand  marks  single  miles  extending  as  high 
as  one  hundred. 


3.  In  tailoring,  a document  which  fixes  the 
time  to  he  credited  to  journeymen  for  making  a 
specified  kind  of  garment,  the  men  being  paid 
nominally  by  the  hour.  N.  E.  D,  ' 
tributive : as,  a log  shop. — Boat’s  log,  an  instru- 
ment used  m surveys  for  measuring  the  distance 
run  by  a boat.  It  is  a small  copy  of  the  taffrail-log  em- 


log-haul 

logeion  (lo-gl'pn),  nr,  pi.  logeia  (-a).  [Gr.  Tioyeiov, 
speaking-place  fL.  pulpitum),  16yoq,  speak- 
ing, speech.]  The  speaking-place  or  stage  of 
the  ancient  Greek  theater. 

-loger.  The  ending  of  some  words  which  de- 
note the  person  concerned  with  the  indicated 
science  or  subject  ending  in  - logy . it  is  equiva- 
lent to  -logue,  which  represents  the  original  Greek  noun, 
or  -logist,  which  is  more  used  than  either.  It  occurs  first 
in  astrologer  (which  was  probably  formed  from  astrology 
+ -erl,  after  astronomyer,  astronomer,  rather  than  directly 
from  L.  astrologus  + E.  -erl),  chronologer,  geologer,  phil- 
ologer  (obsolescent),  theologer.  The  suffix  is  no  longer  a 
living  formative,  being  superseded  by  -logist. 

Also  at-  log-gatherer  (log'gaTH"cr-er),  n.  A hauling- 
device  for  collecting  logs  into  piles  ready  for 
shipment. 


loessial  (les'i-al),  «.  [loess  + -ial.] 
belonging  to  or  derived  from  loess, 
loessic  (les'ik),  a.  [ loess  + -ic.J 
* loessial. 

loeweite  (le'vo-it),  n. 


In  geol., 
Same  as 
[G.  loweit  (1847),  named 


after  A.  Lome  of  the  Austrian  mint.]  A logan2  (lo'gan),  n.  [Algonkian  pokologan,  etc. : 
hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  see  *po!eeloken.]  See  *pokeloken. 
found  at  the  Ischl  salt-mine,  Austria. 

loewigite  (le'vig-it),  n.  [G.  Iduiigit  (1861), 
named  after  K.  J.  Loewig,  who  first  analyzed 
it.]  A hydrated  sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
potassium,  occurring  in  straw-yellow  rounded 
masses. 

loft1,  n.  5.  (a)  A pigeon-house.  (6)  The 
flock  of  pigeons  kept  in  it. 


ployed  generally  at  sea  for  recording  the  number  of  logger1,  n.  2.  A machine  for  gathering  freshly 
miles  logged  by  a vessel.— Current-leg.  Same  as  ground-  ’ ’ ' ' - ’ " 

log  (which  see,  under  log?).—  Harpoon  log,  a distance- 
recorder  named  from  its  peculiar  shape,  which  resembles 
that  of  a harpoon. — Patent  log,  one  of  a large  variety  of 
patented  instruments  for  recording  the  speed  of  and  dis- 
tance  run  by  a vessel.— - Spring  leg,  a speed-measurer  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a common  spring-scale,  the 
strain  upon  the  spring  marking  the  velocity - of  the 
vessel  through  the  water.  This  log  has  a specially  de- 
®b?ned  chip  which  is  towed  astern  by  a fine  gilk  cord, 
the  other  end  being  hitched  to  the  .hook  on  the  spring. 

Submarine  log.  Same  as  submerged  irlog. — Sub- 
merged  log,  a log  with  a propeller  and  dial  in  one 
length,  both  towed  astern  : it  is  necessary  to  haul  in  the 
entire  instrument  when  it  is  required  to  read  tho  dis- 
tance run.— Taffr ail-log.  See  *%2,  1. 

log2,  v.  t.  1.  (&)  Eaut.%  to  enter  in  a log-book 
the  name  of  a man,  with  his  offense  and  the 
penalty  attached  to  it;  hence,  to  fine. 

logagraphia  (log-a-graf'i-a),  n.  Agraphia,  or 
loss  of  the  power  to  express  ideas  in  writing. 


Bogan : A word  very  much  used  by  guides  and  others 
who  go  into  the  New  Brunswick  woods  is  bogan  — a still 
creek  or  bay  branching  from  a stream  — exactly  the  same 
thing  the  Indians  call  a pokologan — and  I think  the 
former  is  a corruption  of  the  latter  word.  Now  curiously 
enough,  exactly  the  same  thing  is  generally  called  in 
Maine  a logan  — which  must  be  another  form  of  the  same 
word.  These  words  are  in  good  local  use,  and  occur  in 
articles  on  sporting,  etc. 

Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  April-June,  1903,  p.  128. 
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play  (thebailHntothe  air  in  makine  a str&e°  ni  4 8,™a11  Queens- 


land tree  of  the  rue  family,  Jamboliferu  acidula, 
bearing  acid  fruits. 


_ — ,,  n.  [Named  for 

Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  the  originator.]  A dew-  

berry-like  plant  said  to  be  a hybrid  between  loggerhead,  n. 


play  (the  ball)  into  the  air  in  making  a stroke. 

[Scotch.] 

loft2  (16ft),  n.  In  golf:  (a)  The  act  of  lofting.  n-'  v «-\ 

(6)  The  stroke  so  made,  (c)  The  degree  of  (!°  S^-ber^), 

slope  from  the  vertical  of  the  face  of  a club.  Jnd™  J- w T“""" 
loft-dried  (loft'drid),  a.  A trade-term  applied 
to  hand-made  paper  air-dried,  usually  in  lofts 
or  rooms  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
lofter  (lof'ter),  n,  A lofting-iron. 
lofting,  n.  2.  In  mining,  lagging  or  longitudinal  . 

timber  resting  on  caps  to  support  the  roof  of  loganetin  (lo-ga-ne'tin),  n.  [loganlin)  + -et 
a working.  [Eng.]  + -in2.]  A cleavage-product  of  the  glucoside 

lofting-iron  (ldf'ting-item),  u.  In  golf,  a form  loganin. 

of,®lu,b,used  in  loftin8a  bal1-  See  cut  under  loganiaceous  (lo-ga-ni-a'shius),  a.  Pertain- 


cut  logs  and  loading  them  upon  railroad  flat- 
cars.  It  consists  of 
two  derricks  having 
A-frame  booms,  the 
larger  and  taller, 
called  the  hauling- 
boom,  being  fixed  to 
the  machine,  and  the 
smaller,  called  the 
loading-boom,  stand- 
ing under  it  upon  a 
sluing-table.  The 
machine,  with  its  two 
engines,  rests  upon 
a base  which  is  as 
long  as  a flat-car 
and  as  wide  as  the 
whole  length  of  a 
railroad- tie.  Placed 
upon  a flat-car,  it  can 
be  taken  to  the  log- 
ging-camp, where  the 
logs  lie  upon  the 
ground  on  each  side 
of  the  way  anywhere 
within  a thousand 
feet  of  the  track.  It 
is  then  jacked  up 
and  the  car  removed. 

Guy-lines  are  run  out 
on  each  side  of 
the  track  to  hold 
the  hauling-boom  in 
place,  and  lines  are 
run  out  on  each  side 
and  the  logs  are 
hauled  over  the 
ground  to  the  track, 
ready  to  be  lifted  and 


Logger. 

a,  temporary  base  or  bridge  over 
track;  b,  hauling-boom;  c,  loading- 
boom;  d , sluing-table;  e,  hauling- 
ropes;  f,  lifting-  and  loading-block, 
ropes  and  hook  ; £■,  engine-house ; h, 
guy-ropes.  About  35  feet  high. 


loaded  upon  flat-cars  by  the  loading-boom,  empty  cars 
being  added  to  the  train  by  running  them  under  the 
loader. 


Bubus  vitifolius  (the  dewberry  of  the  Western 
States)  and  B.  Idseus  (the  European  rasp- 
berry). It  originated  in  California  in  1881.  The  fruit 
is  blackberry-like,  very  large,  dark  red  In  color,  and 
promises  well  as  a garden  fruit  in  some  localities. 


4.  (&)  In  the  southern  United 


golf-club. 

log1,  n.  3.  pi.  A jail  (formerly  built  of  logs). 
[Slang,  Australia.] 

‘Let’s  put  him  in  the  logs,'  says  Jim.  ‘My  word  ! just 
lor  a lark;  turn  for  turn.’  . . . 

We  pushed  him  into  the  farthest  cell  and  locked  both 
doors.  . . . The  lock-up,  like  most  bush  ones,  was  built 
of  heavy  logs. 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Robbery  under  Arms,  xxv. 
In  the  log,  before  cutting  into  planks  or  boards ; unhewn. 

One  connected  with  lumbering  operations  at  Bangor 
told  me  that  the  largest  pine  . . . was  worth  ninety 
dollars  in  the  log.  Thoreau,  Maine  Woods,  p.  148. 

Prize  logs,  in  lumbering,  logs  which  come  to  the  sortinj 
jack  without  marks  denoting  ownership.— To  stock  10 
to  deliver  logs  from  the  stump  to  the  mill  or  railroad. 
log2,  M.  1.  The  taffrail-log  has  three  main  parts, 
namely,  the  register  or  dial,  the  rotator  or  propeller,  and 


ing  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Loganiacese. 

loganin  (lo'gan-in),  n.  [Appar.  < Logan,  a 
person’s  name  (?),  + -i«2]  A colorless  gluco- 
side, C25H34O14,  contained  in  the  pulp  which 
embeds  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms  and  melts  at  215°  C. 
loganite  (lo'gan-it),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan  (1798-1875),  at  one  time  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.]  An 
altered  amphibole  from  Calumet  Falls,  Quebec : 
akin  to  penninite  in  composition. 

fifing?1  mfk3  drot>g  Swmirshiii:- TO  stock  log5,  logaphasia  (log-a-fa'zrii),  71.  [NL.,  <Gr.  Uyor 

to  deliver  logs  from  the  stuniD  to  the  ill  11  nr  railroad  “Js  i.  ?-r'\  L,,  ’ . V ‘.s’ 


States,  the  common  snapping-turtle,  Chely- 
dra  _ serpe7itina.  — 6.  Specifically— (6)  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  a name  applied  to  two 
large  tyrant  flycatchers,  Pitangus  caudifas- 
ciatus,  and  Myiarchus  crinitus. — 10.  The 
steamer-duck,  Tachyeres  cinereus,  a flightless 
water-fowl  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Straits 
of  Magellan. — 11.  A lever  or  walking-beam 
which  connects  the  piston-rod  of  an  engine  to 
the  pump-plunger. — 12.  A pewter  inkstand, 
circular  and  very  heavy. 

Pewter  i8  now  chiefly  used  for  offlee  inkstands  and  pub- 
lic-house or  other  tankards.  The  inkstands  of  this  large 
collection  are  most  varied,  and  include  many  of  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  circular  heavy  inkstand,  still  used,  and 
known  to  many  under  the  old  name  of  “ loggerheads." 

Atheneeum,  Feb.  27,  1904,  p.  280. 
13.  A large,  heavy  head,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  body. 

Why,  dear  madam,  did  yon  not  spare  your  especially? 
said  Mr.  Grevilie.  Come,  Fenwick,  let  us  retire  and  lay 
our  two  loggerheads  together,  and  live  over  again  the  past 
hour,  and  then  hang  ourselves. 

Richardson,  Grandison,  I.  Letter  iv. 


disn-!so+  through.  bral“-  logging-car  (Iog'ing-kar),  n.  In  car-building, 

articiilate0spench^0W6r  t0  express  ’^cas  a car  having  two  trucks  which  support  an  uii 

logarithmetically  ( log  • a-rith  -met ' i-  kal  -i ), 
adv.  An  erroneous  form  "for  logarithmically. 

logarithmic,  a . 2.  Pertaining  to  the  logarith- 
mic curve.— Logarithmic  decrement,  differentia- 
tion, paper,  etc.  See  ★ decrement , etc. 

II.  n.  A logarithmic  curve. 

Log- cabin  china.  Same  as  Columbian  star 
* china. 

log-deck  (log'dek),  n.  1.  In 


derframe  but  no  floor  or  car-body,  it  is  used  on 
light-  and  standard-gage  roads  for  logs  and  lumber.  An- 
other type,  for  narrow-gage  roads,  consists  of  a truck 
supporting  a pivoted  bridge  for  carrying  long  logs  and 
telegraph-poles,  the  load  being  supported  between  two 
cars. 


main  floor,  where  the  logs  arriving  by  the  log- 
slide  are  turned  out  of  the  slide  by  the  flipper 
and  assembled  ready  for  sawing,  it  consists  of  a 
sloping  floor  down  which  the  logs  roll  on  rails  to  the  log- 
loader,  which  delivers  them  one  at  a time  to  the  saw-car- 
riage. See  ★ saw-carriage , irlog-slide,  -kjlipper,  5,  and 
+log-  loader. 

the  braided  line.  The  rotator  is  towed  astern,  and  owing  2.  The  platform  on  a loading-jack, 
to  the  pitch  of  its  blades  it  revolves  as  the  vessel  moves  Ioffe2  Ildzhb  n TF  • see  lodae,  and  loania  I 1 
aheail. . These  revoluUons  turn  the  line  which  connects  /bo^th  J 8tall.-  2.  The  French  Mm!  for 


logging-wheels  (log'ing-hwelz),  n.  pi.  A pair 
of  wheels,  usually  about  10  feet  in  diameter, 
for  transporting  logs.  Also  called  big-wheels, 
katydid,  and  timber-wheels. 

sawmill,  ^the  loggy  (log'i),  a.  [Appar.  logl  + -?/1 ; but  per- 


with  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  register,  which  in  turn 
revolves  a series  of  cog-wheels,  and  these  move  the  hands 
in  the  respective  circles  on  the  face  of  the  register,  < 

271a 


a private  box  in  a theater,  used  in  English 
with  the  French  pronunciation. 


haps  only  a variant  of  logy.']  If.  Of  strong 
growth;  rank:  said  of  a crop. — 2.  Heavy; 
stiff ; sluggish : said  usually  of  movement. 

They  were  beat,  however,  by  their  oars,  and  by  their 
slow,  loggy  stroke,  and  by  their  cheekiness. 

Ulus.  London  News,  Aug.,  1847,  p.  142. 

log-haul  (log'hal),  n.  In  a sawmill,  the  con- 
veyer used  to  lift  logs  from  the  water  on  which 
they  float  into  and  through  the  mill  to  the  saws. 
It  consists  of  a V-shaped  spout  or  guide  way  open  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  slot  travels  an  endless  conveyer-chain.  A 
log  floated  into  the  open  end  of  the  conveyer  is  caught  by 


log-haul 


points  on  the  chain  and  drawn  upward  in  the  spout  until  logOgriphiC  (log  - 6 
it  rests  on  the  chain,  when  it  slides  along  the  spout  until  jn~  logoeriphs 

it  reaches  the  end  of  the  conveyer ; there  the  chain  turns  . 6 r/-.  ,,  , 

downward,  leaving  the  log  free  to  be  rolled  off  sidewise  lOgOlcltry  (lo-gol  a-tn),  U.  [Cxr.  Aoyoq,  word, 
upon  the  rails,  down  which  it  rolls  to  the  saw-carriage.  + \arpeta , worship.]  A blind  regard  for  words 
The  capacity  of  a log-haul  is  about  1,800  logs  in  a day.  or  verbal  truthfulness. 

San.'  Adding  occurring  m theologian  and  ^ + 

some  later  words  that  form  nouns  of  agent  go- 


Lonchopisthus 

Of  or  relat-  lokaetin  (lo'ka-e-tin),  n.  [loka(in)  + -et 


^.r/TTTdg,  taken.]  One  who  has  a mania  for  using 
words  in  extraordinary,  striking  senses.  N. 
¥.  Independent,  June  8,  1899  (quoted), 
logology  (lo-gol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  Uyoc,  the  Logos, 
+ -Xoyia,  < Xtyuv,  speak.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos. 


ing  with  names  of  sciences  in  -logy.  Examples 
are  theologian  (the  first  of  the  type),  geologian, 
philologian,  etc.  See  +-loger,  *-logist. 
logic,  Byzantine  Logic,  a name  given  to  a develop- 
ment of  logic  which  Dr.  Carl  Prantl  supposes  to  have 

taken  place  in  Constantinople,  solely  on  the  evidence  of  logomach  (log'6-mak),  n.  A logomachist. 
one  book  which  he  supposes  to  be  written  m Byzantine  , , ...  , 7 , , , 

Greek,  but  which  Professor  E.  A.  Sophocles  regarded  as  logomachic  (log-o-mak  lk),  a.  [ logomach-y  + 
plainly  belonging  to  a later  stage  of  the  language.  It  is  -*c.]  Characterized  by  logomachy  or  verbal 
loaded  with  Latinisms  and  appears  to  show  plain  marks  fencing.  Biometrika,  April,  1903,  p.  321. 
of  the  influence  of  Priscian.  It  was  possibly  written  in  ° f I c 

Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  This  work  and  the  lOgOlUttchiCUl  (log-o-mak  l-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Latin  Summulie  Logicales  of  Petrus  Hispanus  are  iden-  MogomacMc. 

tical;  one  is  a literal  translation  of  the  other.  logomachize  (lo-gom'a-klz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 

Logical  aggregate,  sequence.  See  aggre-  pp  logomachized,  ppr.  logomachizing.  To  en- 
gate,  sequence  gage  in  verbal  fencing  or  a war  of  words. 

sk  a 

legion  (log'i-oti),  n. ; pi.  logia  (-a).  [Gr.  Uymv,  logomaniac  (log-o-ma  ni-ak),  n [Gr.  Myos, 

6 ' A. ’ word,  + E.  maniac.]  One  who  is  insanely 

a saying,  < toyor,  a saying,  a speech,  a word.  ue voted  to  words  rather  than  ideas 
see  Logos.!  A saying  or  maxim,  as  of  a teacher,  e t°  words  rather  than  idea.  . 

handed  down  traditionally : specifically  used 

with  reference  to  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus.  . rXTT  . « 

Collections  of  such  sayings  are  supposed  to  have  existed  lOgOIXeurOSlS  (log  O-nu-ro  SIS),  W.  \ Lr, 

in  the  first  century.  Fragments  of  such  a collection,  'iX J -1- 

ascribed  to  the  third  century  or  earlier,  have  been  discov- 


ered in  Egypt. 

A great  store  of  fragments  of  literary  works,  among  ln«nna.t,bv  Ho-fror/a-thi')  n 
which  occur  the  now  well-known  “ Logia  or  “ Sayings  of  ■lOgOpaLliy  1,10  gop  a tm;,  n. 
Our  Lord.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  441. 

-logist.  An  ending  forming  nouns  of  agent 
used  in  connection  with  abstract  nouns  in 
-logy.  The  formation  is  mainly  English, 
logistic.  I.  a.  4.  In  math. : (a)  Logarithmic. 

( o ) Pertaining  to  a logarithmic  curve.— Logistic 
language.  See  +languagei  — Logistic  numbersf, 
ratios  or  fractions. 

II.  n.  2.  A logistic  curve.  See  cut  under 
logistic. 

log-jack  (log'jak),  n.  Same  as  * gangway , 4. 
log-kicker  (log'kik"er),  n.  In  a sawmill,  an 
appliance,  operated  by  steam,  for  throwing 
the  logs  out  of  the  log-slide  upon  the  log-deck. 

It  performs,  in  a different  way,  the  same  work 
as  the  flipper. 

log-loader  (logT6'/der),  n.  In  a sawmill,  a 
device,  operated  by  steam,  placed  at  the  bottom 


grif'ik),  a.  Of  or  relat-  lokaetin  (lo'ka-e-tin),  n.  , , 

-in2.]  A reddish-brown  compound,  CgHgOg, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  lo- 
kain. 

lokain  (lo'ka-in),  n.  \loka(o)  + -in2.]  A glu- 
coside,  C28II34O17,  found  in  lokao,  or  Chinese 
green,  a lake  prepared  in  China  from  the  buck- 
thorn, Bhamnus  utilis  and  R.  chlorophorus. 
lokanic  (lo-kan'ik),  n.  [loka(o)nic.]  Noting 
an  acid,  a violet-black  pulverulent  crystalline 
compound,  CggHggOgi,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acid  on  lokaonic  acid.  It  assumes  a 
bronze  luster  when  rubbed, 
lokao  (lo-ka'o),  n.  [Chinese  luh  kao,  green 
dye  wafers  prepared  in  the  province  of  Che- 
kiang: luh,  green;  kao,  fat,  grease,  ointment.] 
A green  dyestuff  of  Chinese  origin,  obtained 
from  a decoction  of  the  bark  of  Bhamnus 
chlorophorus  and  B.  utilis,  apparently  by  pre- 
cipitation as  an  aluminium  lake.  It  has  been  used 
by  European  dyers,  but  is  now  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the 
artificial  coal-tar  colors.  Also  called  Chinese  green  and 
green  indigo. 

lokaonic  (lo-ka-on'ik),  a.  [ lokao  + -n-  -f-ie.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a dark  bine-black  compound, 
C42U48O27,  constituting  the  coloring-matter 
of  lokao. 

lokaose  (lo'ka-os),  n.  [loka(o)  + -ose.]  An 
optically  inactive  sugar,  CgHjoOg,  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  lokaonic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles. 

Uyog,  word,  + vev pov,  nerve,  + -osis. ] A nerv-  Lollardize  (lol'ar-diz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ous  disorder  which  impairs  the  enunciation  of  Lollardized,  ppr.  Lollardizing . [ Lollard  + -ize.  ] 
words.  To  think  or  act  with  the  Lollards. 

[Gr.  Mym;,  word,  lolling-bit  (lol'ing-bit),  n.  A bit  with  a de- 
+ TTctOog,  .disease.]  A defect  in  speech  due  to  vice  attached  at  the  center  of  the  mouthpiece 
cerebral  disease.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  to  prevent  the  horse’s  tongue  from  protruding 
Psychol.,  II.  30.  from  his  mouth  or  getting  over  the  hit. 


logorrhea  (log-6-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  Uyoty,  word,  + 
/> o'ta,  flux.]  Morbid  loquacity  and.  rapidity  of 
speech.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 
II.  30. 

log-rule  (log'rol),  11.  1.  Same  as  log-scale. — 

2.  A graduated  stick  for  measuriug  the  diam- 


Log-rule. 

eters  of  logs.  The  number  of  board-feet  in 
logs  of  given  diameters  and  lengths  is  shown 
on  the  stick. 

log-runner  (log'rinHflr), n.  An  Australian  bird 


lollop  (lol'op),  n.  [ lollop , v.]  A sprawl ; a 
flop. 

loll-shraub  (lol-shr6b'),  n.  [Englishmen’s 
Hind,  lal  shrab,  ‘red  wine’:  see  shrub2.] 
In  India,  a name  for  claret. 
loma2  (lo'ma),  n.  [Sp.,a  hill,  ridge,  slope,  < 
lomo,  loin,  back,  ridge,  < L.  lumbus,  loin:  see 
loin.]  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  a minor 
hill  or  ridge;  a foothill. 

The  vegetation  [of  Peru]  diminishes  and  varies  as  soon 
as  the  coast  is  left  behind  and  the  foothillB  or  lornas  of  the 
Cordillera  are  reached. 

Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  315. 

Lomanotidse  (16-ma-not'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Lomanotus  + -idse.]  A family  of  nudi- 
branckiate  gastropods  having  a slug-like  body, 
the  dorsum  prominent,  undulating  or  lobed, 
with  one  row  of  small  cerata,  no  tentacles, 
and  the  rhinophores  much  foliated.  It  con- 
tains the  single  European  genus  Lomanotus. 


Lomanotus  ?16-ma-n«  [NL,,  < Gr; 


related  to  the  lyre-bird,  hut  now  placed  iu  that 
heterogeneous  group  the  Timeliidse.  There  are 
about  half  a dozen  species,  the  type  of  the  ge- 


Mo/ia,  fringe,  + vuito f,  back.]  The  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the  family  Lomanotidse.  Verany, 
1844. 


large  as  sparrows,  and  have  large  feet,  straight 
claws,  and  a spiny  tail,  whence  the  name  spine- 
tail,  frequently  given  to  them 
log-slide  (log'slid),  n.  In  a sawmill,  a long, 
narrow  wooden  channel  up  which  logs  are 
drawn  by  a chain.  It  leads  from  the  place 
where  the  logs  are  floating  or  lying  up  to  the 
log-deck. 

-logue.  [Also  -log,  -loge ; ME.  -loge  (in  cata- 
log e)  ; F.  -logue,  < L.  logus,  < Gr.  -Aoyoc,  -}.oy-o c, 
the  verb  stem  (in  some,  eases  a separate  word, 
X6y of)  in  composition.]  An  element  in  several 
words  from  the  Greek,  as  analogue,  catalogue, 
decalogue,  dialogue,  duologue,  epilogue, prologue. 
It  occurs  also  (instead  of  -loger  or  -logist)  in  some  obso- 
lescent designations  of  persons,  related  to  abstract  nouns 
in  -logy,  as  Assyriologue,  astrologue,  philologue,  Sinologue, 
theologue,  etc. 

logway  (log'wa),  n.  Same  as  *gangway,  4. 
logWOOd,  n — Cream  Of  logwood,  a concentrated 
liquor  extracted  from  logwood  chips,  used  for  blackening 
leather.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  559. 
loi  (lo'e),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A taro-patch;  an 
artificial  pond  where  taro  is  cultivated, 
of  the  log-deck,  which  selects  one  log  at  a time  Loja  bark.  Same  as  Loxa  bark  (which  see, 
from  the  mass  of  logs  on  the  deck  and  delivers  under  bark2). 

loka  (lo'ka),  n.  [Skt..  loka,  an  open  space,  a 
place,  a region,  a division  of  the  universe,  a 


nus  being  O.  spinicauda.  They  are  almost  as  Lomatium(i6-ma'shium), ».  [NL.  (Raiinesque, 


Log-loader. 

a,  inclined  log-deck  of  sawmill  (logs  roll  down  on  rails) ; b,  saw- 
mill-carriage ; c,  log-loader  delivering  log  to  carriage;  d , log- 
stop  combined  with  loader,  holding  back  next  log ; e,  pivot  on 
which  loader  and  stop  turn  ; f,  steam-iftotor  operating  combined 
log-loader  and  stop  through  piston-rod  and  connecting-rod  : descent 
of  piston  draws  stop  down,  allowing  log  to  rollon  loader;  ascent 
of  piston  lowers  arm  of  loader,  allowing  log  to  roll  down  to  car- 
riage and  interposing  stop  to  check  adyance  of  next  log ; g,  roller- 
conveyer  removing  planks  from  saw,  plank  passing  under  loader; 
h,  gearing  operating  live  roller. 


it  to  the  saw-carriage. 

logodsedalus  (log-o-ded'a-lus),  n.\  pi.  logo- 
dsedali  (-li).  [Gr.  'koyoSaiSaXog,  < Myog,  speech, 
+ daidaXog,  skilled.]  One  who  is  cunning  in 
words.  N.  E.  D. 

logogrammatic  (log'/o-gra-mat'ik),  a.  { logo- 
gram  + -atic  (cf.  grammatic).]  Of  or  relating 
to  logograms. 

logograph  (log'o-graf),  v.  t.  \logograph,  n.] 
To  print  with  logotypes. 


1819),  in  allusion  to  the  wing  surrounding  the 
fruit ; < Gr.  Xupariov,  dim.  of  Wapa,  the  border 
of  a robe,  a fringe.]  A genus  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants  belonging  to  the  family  Apiacese. 
They  are  nearly  or  quite  acaulescent  perennial  herbs, 
with  fusiform  or  tuberous  roots,  lobed  or  dissected  leaves, 
and  yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers.  The  genus  differs 
from  Peucedanum,  to  which  it  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ferred, in  its  acaulescent  habit,  usually  single  umbels, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a stylopodium.  About  60  species 
are  known,  all  natives  of  the  drier  regions  of  western 
North  America.  The  roots  of  several,  called  cous , cowish, 
or  biscuit-root,  were  eaten  by  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers.  See  cowish 2. 

Lombardesque  (lom-bar-desk'),  a.  [ Lombard 
+ -esque  ] Having  the  characteristics  of 
Lombardic  art,  especially  architecture. 

Lombardian  (lom-bar ' di-an),  a.  Same  as 

Lombardic. 

Lombardism  (lom'bar-dizm),  n.  [ Lombard 
+ -ism. ] An  idiom  characteristic  of  Lombardy 
or  the  Lombardic  dialect. 

lomentariaceous  (lo-men-ta-ri-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  of  seaweeds  Lomentari- 
acese. 

lomita  (lo-me'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  loma,  a 
ridge.]  In  Spanish- American  countries,  a 
hillock. 


_ Lon.  An  abbreviation  of  London. 

world.]  In  Hindu  philos.,  a division  of  the  Lonchiums  (long-ki-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
universe  ; a world.  The  three  chief  Iokas  or  divisions  Myxy,  a spear,  + oiipa,  tail.]  A genus  of 
are  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  lower  regions,  of  which  Rcifenoid  fishes  found  from  the  West  Indies 
there  are  seven  ; but  the  term  is  more  particularly  ap-  p . 
plied  to  seven  superior  worlds  inhabited  by  different  lO  Lnliana.  _ 

orders  of  beings,  which,  beginning  with  Bhur-loka,  the  LonchopistllUS  Qong-ko-piS  thus),  n.  [NL., 
earth,  rise  in  succession  one  above  the  other  above  the  < Q.rt  My  vw  spear,  + biriffOe,  at  the  hack.]  A 
lower  world,  and  culminate  in  Satya-loJca,  or  Brahma-  AX.  fnrmlv  Chii<ithnnnathi(1x> 

loka,  the  abode  of  Brahma  and  the  superior  deities,  genus  ot  hshes  ot  the  lamily  upismognavniase. 
Buddhism  adopted  a similar  classification.  known  only  from  Luba. 


Lond. 

Lond.  An  abbreviation  of  London. 
Londinensian  (lun-di-nen'si-an),  a.  [ML. 
Londinensis,  < Londinium,  London.]  Of  or 
characteristic  of  London. 

He  feels  them  big;  he  thinks  them  human  in  their 
bulk ; they  are  Londinensian. 

G.  Meredith,  One  of  our  Conquerors,  i. 

Londinian  (lun-din'i-an),  a.  [NL.  "Londin- 
ianus,  < L.  Londinium,  London.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  London : in  geol.,  same  as  *Ypresian. 
London-lace  (lun'dun-las),  n.  The  reed  ca- 
nary-grass, Phalaris  arundinacea.  Also  lady’s- 
laces,  bride' s-laces. 

London  particular.  See  * particular . 
long1.  I.  a.  9.  Having  a long  time  to  run 
before  maturing : as,  a long  bill ; long  (com- 
mercial) paper. — 10.  Well-  or  over-supplied: 
as,  to  be  long  in  some  commodity  or  stock. 

See  long  of  stock,  under  long 1 Long  and  short 

work,  long  odds,  price,  train,  vacation.  See  kwork, 
etc. — Long-distance  telephone.  See  ★ telephone . 

H.  n.  — Longs  and  shorts,  cards  trimmed  at  differ- 
ent lengths,  so  that  in  such  games  as  cribbage  a sharper 
can  lift  off  a portion  of  the  pack  and  leave  a known  card 
on  the  top  of  the  cut ; also  used  in  blind  hookey,  so  that 
the  dealer  may  always  get  a high  card, 
longbeak,  n.  2.  Any  butterfly  of  the  family 
Lybytheidae : so  called  from  their  very  long, 
appressed,  beak-like  palpi, 
long-butt  (long'but),  n.  The  longest  of  four 
cues  employed  in  English  billiards,  it  was  also 
employed  in  American  games  until  tables  were  reduced  in 
size  from  6 x 12  to  6£  x 11  feet  and  then  to  5 x 10  feet  as 
the  standard.  * 

longe3  (lonj),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  inas- 
kalonge. 

long-ell  (16ng'el),  n.  A coarse  woolen  cloth 
made  in  long  pieces. 

Square  acres  of  Yorkshire  lastings  and  long-ells , wrecked 
cargo  spread^mt  to  dry.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  195. 

Longevity  pay.  See  *payt. 
longfin  (long'fiii),  re.  A common  name  given 
to  Caprodon  longimanus,  a serranoid  fish  found 
in  Australian  waters. 

longhead  (long'hed),  n.  In  anthrop.,  one  who 
is  aolichocephalous. 

long-hop  (long'hop),  re.  Same  as  * long -hopper. 
long-hopper  (16ng'hop,/6r),  re.  In  cricket,  a 
ball  bowled  or  thrown  so  that  it  reaches  the 
batsman  or  wicket-keeper  after  a long  flight 
from  the  pitch.— Rank  long-hopper,  a ball  bowled 
much  short  of  the  proper  length. 

longhorn,  re.  4.  An  English  breed  of  cattle 
with  long,  drooping  horns.  They  are  large 
and  rather  clumsily  built,  but  are  good  beef 
cattle  and  fair  milkers.  In  the  United  States 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  long-horned 
Texas  cattle,  now  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  breeds  with  shorter  horns. — 5.  An  old  in- 
habitant, shrewd  and  knowing.  [Slang,  west- 
ern U.  S.] 

There  was  a big  chief  on  the  range,  an  old  longhorn 
called  Abraham,  and  his  lil*  ole  squaw  Sarah.  They’d  a 
boy  in  their  lodge  like  me,  another  woman’s  kid,  not  a 
son,  but  good  enough  for  them. 

N.  Y.  Times , May  28,  1905. 

long-house  (16ng'hous),  re.  A house  of  great 
length,  particularly  a communal  dwelling  of 
the  Iroquois  aud  of  other  North  American 
tribes,  or  a communal  house  of  the  natives  of 
Borneo. 

This  paper  contains  a detailed  account  of  the  life  in  a 
Kayan  long-house  in  Sarawak. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  195. 

longicone,  a.  II.  re.  A long  straight  or  slightly 
curved  cephalopod  shell  with  a slow  rate  of 
growth,  as  in  Orthoceras. 
longicostate  (lon-ji-kos'tat),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  + costa,  rib,  + -ate1.]  Ha  ving  long  ribs, 
as  the  wings  of  insects. 

longilabrous  (lon-ji-la'brus),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  + labrum,  lip,  + -ores.]  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing a long  labrum. 

longing-mark  (long'ing-miirk),  re.  A birth- 
mark ; a strawberry-mark, 
longipalatal  (lon-ji-pal'a-tal),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  + palatum,  palate,  4-  -at1.]  Same  as 
* dolichuranic.  Turner. 

longipalpate  (lon-ji-pal'pat),  a.  [L.  longus, 
long,  + NL.  palpus  + -ate1.]  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing long  palpi. 

longipedate  (.lon-ji-ped'at),  a.  [L.  longipes 
( ped -),  long-footed  (applied  to  insects,  and  so 
in  effect  equivalent  to  ‘long-legged’),  < longus, 
long,  + pes  (ped-),  foot,  + -ate1.]  In  entom., 
having  long  legs. 

longitarsal  (lon-ji-tar'sal),  a.  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing long  tarsi. 

longitude,  n — Circle  of  longitude.  See  kcircle. — 


Longitude  rime  (naut),  a mnemonic  couplet  for  naming 
the  longitude  when  working  a chronometer  sight.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

Greenwich  time  best  [ahead],  longitude  west ; 

Greenwich  time  least  [behind],  longitude  east. 
Longitude  star,  a term  used  to  denote  certain  bright 
stars  which  have  been  selected  for  use  in  determining  the 
longitude  by  the  method  of  lunar  distances — now  nearly 
obsolete. — Mean  longitude.  See  -kmeans. 
longitudinal,  a.— Longitudinal  aberration,  mag- 
netization. See  kaberration , ★ magnetization . 

II.  n.  In  iron  ship-building,  one  of  the  fore- 
and-aft  members  in  the  framing  of  a cellular 
double  bottom,  consisting  of  a plate,  an  inner 
angle-bar  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
inner  bottom,  and  an  outer  angle-bar  by  which 
it  is  connected  to  the  outside  plating.  In  war- 
ships, the  plate  and  inner  bar  are  usually  con- 
tinuous ; in  merchant  vessels  the  plate  and 
both  bars  are  more  frequently  worked  inter- 
costally  between  the  frames.  Also  called  lon- 
gitudinal frame.  See  cuts  under  double  bot- 
tom. 

long-jack  (lfing'jak),  re.  The  Queensland  yel- 
low-wood, Flindersia  Oxleyana.  See  Flinder- 
sia  aud  yellow-wood.  [Australia.] 
longjaw  (ldng'jii),  re.  1.  A fish,  the  “lake 
herring,” Argyrosomus prognathus,  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes. — 2.  A fish  of  the  genus  Tylosurus  ; 
a garfish. 

long-jawed  (16ng'jad),  a.  Extended;  long- 
drawn  : said  of  a long-winded  person  or  a great 
talker;  also  (naut.),  of  a rope  that  has  been 
stretched  out  until  its  lay  is  lengthened, 
long-legged,  a.  2.  Having  a great  draft  of 
water:  said  of  a vessel  of  great  length,  or 
long  in  comparison  with  its  beam, 
long-legs,  re.  2.  The  European  stilt,  Himan- 
topus  candidus. 

Longmyndian  (lSng-min'di-an),  a.  \_Longmynd 
(see  def.)  + -ion.]  In  Eng.  geol.,  noting  a 
series  of  sedimentary  strata,  constituting 
Longmynd  ridge  in  Wales,  which  are  assumed 
to  he  of  Cambrian  age.  See  Longmynd  group. 
Longobard  (long'go-bard),  re.  and  a.  [L. 
Longobardus,  in  pi.  Longobardi:  see  Lombard L] 
I.  re.  A Lombard. 

II.  a.  Of  the  Longobards  or  Lombards; 
Longobardian. 

Longobardian,  a.  II.  re.  In  geol.,  a division 
of  the  pelagic  Trias  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Noric  or  the 
Wengen  beds  and  constituting  one  of  the 
lower  elements  of  the  Upper  Trias. 
Longobardic  (long-go-bar'dik),  a.  Same  as 
Lombardie. 

long-pated  (long'pa/ted),  a.  Same  as  long- 
headed. 

Long-range  forecast.  See  * forecast . 
longshucks  (ISng'shuks),  re.  The  loblolly-pine, 
Pinus  Tseda. 

long-sleeves  (ldng'slevz),  re.  In  Australia,  a 
long,  slender  drinking-glass;  also,  the  drink 
contained  in  such  a glass.  [Slang.] 
long-spoon  (loug'spon),  re.  In  golf,  a wooden 
club  with  a long,  lofted,  face  and  a shaft 
slightly  longer  than  a baffy-spoon.  See  cut  at 
*baffy-spoon. 

longspur,  re.—  Painted  longspur,  Smith’s  longspur, 

Calcarius  pictus,  a bird  found  in  the  interior  of  North 
America : so  named  from  its  black,  white,  and  yellowish 
markings. 

longstone  (16ng'ston),  re.  A menhir, 
long-timbers  (16ng'tim#b6rz),  re.  pi.  Naut., 
timbers  in  tbe  cant-bodies  which  reach  from 
the  dead-wood  to  the  head  of  the  second  fut- 
tock. 

long-tom  (long'tom),  n.  In  Sydney,  a name 
given  to  Tylosurus  ferox,  a species  of  garfish 
which  has  both  jaws  prolonged  to  form  a 
slender  beak.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
longueur  (long-ger'),  re.  [F.,  < long,  long.] 
Something  that  is  long-drawn-out  and  tedious, 
as  a passage  in  a book. 

Longwy  enamel,  pottery.  See  Cluny  * enamel, 
*pottery. 

lonj  a (lon'ha),  re.  [Sp.,  a shop,  warehouse, 
exchange,  orig.  a booth  or  shed,  = Pg.  loja  = 
F.  loge,  E.  lodge,  re.]  In  Sp.  arch.,  a public 
building  nearly  corresponding  to  the  English 
exchange  or  the  French  bourse : often  an  im- 
portant architectural  monument. 

Lonsdaleia  (lons-da-le'ya),  re.  [NL.,  < Lons- 
dale, a local  name.]  A genus  of  fossil  corals 
belonging  to  the  family  Cyathophyllidse.  it  con- 
sists of  composite  coralla  the  corallites  of  which  are 
characterized  by  a large  columella  composed  of  vertically 
rolled  lamellae  and  an  interior  dissepimental  wall.  The 
genus  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 


loom-race 

loo2,  U. — Domino  100,  a game  resembling  loo,  played 
with  dominoes  instead  of  cards. 

loofa,  loofah  (lo'fa),  re.  The  sponge-gourd, 
Luffa  Luffa.  See  fuff  a. 

look1,  V.  i.—To  look  out  Of  wind  (naut.),  the  act 
of  sighting  several  objects  with  tile  eye  to  ascertain  if 
they  are  in  alinement,  such  as  in  the  lining  up  of  the 
propeller-shaft.  —TO  look  up.  (a)  Said  of  a ship  when,  by 
the  shifting  of  the  wind,  it  is  enabled  to  point  closer  to 
the  point  of  its  destination,  (b)  To  cheer  up ; take  cour- 
age. (c)  To  advance ; improve : as,  business  is  looking 
up.  [Colloq.j 

looker-out  (luk'er-out'),  re.  In  faro-hanks,  the 
person  who  sits  at  the  dealer’s  right  hand  and 
sees  that  all  bets  are  properly  taken  and  paid. 

look-in  (luk'in),  re.  1.  A hasty  look  or  glance ; 
a short  stay. — 2.  A chance  of  success. 
[Sporting  slang.]  Bell’s  Life. 

Looking-glass  bush,  the  bush  karamu,  Coprosma  lucida : 
so  called  from  its  shining  leaves. — Looking-glass  ore. 
See  kore  1. 

lookout,  re.  6.  In  car-building,  a glazed  clear- 
story on  the  roof  of  a caboose,  designed  to 
enable  the  train-hands  to  obtain  a clear  view 
over  the  tops  of  the  cars  in  a train. 

lookout-platform  (luk'out-plat"f6rm),  re,  A 
small  platform  built  high  up  on  the  forward 
side  of  the  foremast  for  the  use  of  the  lookout; 
a crow’s-nest. 

lookout’s-nest  (luk'outs-nest),  re.  Same  as 
crow’s-nest. 

lool  (161),  re.  In  mining,  a receptacle  for  ore- 
washings. 

loom1,  71. — Crompton  loom,  a power-loom,  for  weav- 
ing fancy  designs,  having  a so-called  4 head-motion  ’ 


Cronipton-Knowles  Loom. 

a,  head-motion  for  operating  the  harnesses  or  warp-th reads ; b, 
rack  for  sustaining  the  warp  pattern-chain;  c,  shuttle-boxes;  d, 
picker-stick;  e,  breast-beam  ; f,  take-up;  g,  cloth-roller. 

mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering  the  harnesses  at 
will  by  means  of  levers  operated  upon  by  a pattern- 
chain  consisting  of  shifting  rollers  or  pegs : invented  by 
William  Crompton  in  1837.— Cross-border  Jacquard 
loom,  a Jacquard  loom  built  to  weave  handkerchiefs 
and  other  bordered  fabrics  with  the  least  number  of 
cards. — Northrop  loom,  an  automatic  loom  invented 


Northrop  Loom. 


a,  hopper  with  cops  of  yarn  ; b,  harness;  c,  ct  picker-sticks. 

by  James  H.  Northrop  and  accepted  as  a practical  suc- 
cess in  1895.  Its  advent  established  a new  epoch  in 
power-loom  weaving.  Its  principal  feature  is  its  mechan- 
ism for  automatically  supplying  weft  to  the  running 
shuttle.— Pneumatic  loom,  a loom  in  which  the  beat- 
ing up  of  the  weft  in  weaving  is  effected  by  compressed 
aii‘  acting  on  the  forward  motion  of  the  slay. 
loom1,  v.  t.  2.  To  put  into  or  adjust  in  g loom. 
— To  loom  the  warp  or  web,  to  make  ready  the  warp, 
or  web,  in  a loom  for  weaving, 
loomed  (lomd),  p.  a.  Made  in  a loom, 
loomer  (lo'mer),  re.  In  weaving,  one  who  takes 
the  warp  as  it  comes  from  the  taper  and  pre- 
pares it  for  the  loom. 

loom-race  (lom'ras),  re.  The  raceway  or  track 
over  which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  in  a loom. 


loom-weight 


lophophorine 


loom-weight  (lom'wat),  n.  A weight  used  in 
primitive  looms  to  stretch  the  warp  ; fre- 
quently found  in  excavations. 

One  small  tomb  containing  only  red  ware  and  a dis- 
coidal  loom-weight. 

J.  L.  Myres,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XVII.  143. 
loon2,  n.  2.  A name  used  locally  for  several 
very  different  birds : in  England,  for  some  of 
the  grebes,  including  the  large  Podiceps  cris- 
tatus  and  the  little  dabchick,  P.  minor;  by 
sailors  often  in  the  form  loom,  for  the  murre, 
Lomvia  arra. 

loop1  , 71.  2.  (J)  In  brachiopods : (2)  The  calcareous 
support  of  the  brachia  which  assumes  various  loop-like 
forms  in  the  Terebratulidse,  a superfamily  of  the  brachi- 
opods. ( k ) The  circuit  formed  by  the  path  in  a centrif- 
ugal railway  or  loop-the-loop  incline,  around  part  of 
which  the  performer  or  passenger  travels  with  head 
downward.  See  to  kloop  the  loop.  ( l ) In  archery , the 
eye  of  a bowstring,  which  is  slipped  over  and  held  by  the 
neck  when  the  bow  is  strung,  (in)  A recurved  sand-spit 
which,  having  developed  through  the  form  of  a hook, 
again  joins  the  shore  in  a closed  curve.  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  341. 

7.  Inp%s.,that  region,  in  a standing  wave 
system,  for  which  the  amplitude  of  vibration 
is  a maximum : opposed  to  node,  which  is  the 
region  of  zero  amplitude.— Binocular  loop,  an  in- 
strument consisting  of  two  loops  whose  fields  of  view  ac- 
curately superpose,  giving  a magnification  of  about  four 
diameters  : used  in  the  examination  of  specimens. — 
Flemish  loop.  Same  as  Flemish  eye  (which  see,  under 
eye  1).—  Henle’s  loops,  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
in  the  kidneys  which  are  turned  upon  themselves,  forming 
loops.— Hysteresis  loop.  S ee  magnetic  -kloop.—  Len- 
ticular loop,  nerve-fibers  which  pass  between  the  lem- 
niscus and  lenticular  nucleus.  — Magnetic  loop,  the  area 
inclosed  between  the  ascending  and  descending  arms  of 
the  curve  of  magnetization  of  a piece  of  iron  or  steel. 
Also  called  hysteresis  loop.  See  magnetic  khysteresis. — 
Potential  loop,  the  antinode  of  a curve  showing  the 
fluctuations  of  electromotive  force  in  an  alternating-cur- 
rent circuit. — Shelly  loop,  in  brachiopod  shells,  one  of 
the  delicate  calcareous  ribbons,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
loop,  attached  by  its  two  ends  to  the  calcareous  process 
on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  latter  and  forming  the 
brachial  skeleton.— Trail- wheel  loop,  the  aperture  in 
the  trail  of  a field-carriage  into  which  the  wheel  enters. 
loop1,  V.  t.— To  loop  the  loop  [an  imitation  of  the 
phrase  to  shoot  the  chute ],  to  pass  round  the  inner  side  of 
a circular  path  or  track  set  vertically : originally  in  a car 
on  what  was  known,  about  1840,  as  the  centrifugal  rail- 
way, of  which  such  a loop  formed  a part.  The  car  started 
at  the  top  of  an  ificline,  and  its  momentum  carried  it  at 
great  speed  around  the  loop.  About  1900  the  feat  was  re- 
vived, and  was  performed  on  a bicycle.  In  1904  the  upper 
part  of  the  loop  was  removed,  and  the  rider  leaped  the 
gap  of  open  space.  In  1905  this  feat  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  a woman  in  an  automobile.  Other  variations  of 
the  act  have  followed.  See  kautobolide. 

O.  E.  Mogridge  (‘Old Humphrey’s  Walks  in  London, 
. . . 1843’)  [says]:  “First  a pail  of  water,  next  a hun- 
dred-weight piece  of  metal,  and,  lastly,  a human  being 
. . . passed  round  the  circle.  . . . The  water  was  un- 
spilt, the  weight  unmoved,  and  the  attendant  uninj  ured, 
though  he  passed  round  the  upright  circle,  head  over  heels, 
performing  a complete  summerset,  at  the  rate  ...  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.”  N.  and  Q.,  9th  ser.,  X.  366. 

loop-bolt,  n.  2.  Naut.,  the  bolt  which  passes 
through  the  loop  and  the  lugs  of  the  carriage 
when  a howitzer  is  secured  in  position, 
loop-cut  (lop'kut),  n.  The  puncturing  of  a 
surface  followed  by  a cross-cut  so  as  to  excise 
a piece.  Also  called  relrosection. 
looper-  (lo'per),  n.  [D.  looper,  lit.  runner 
(see  loper ).]  In  the  plural,  buck-shot  of  large 
size. 

loopful  (lop'ful),  n.  [ loop 1 + -ful.]  In  bac- 
teriol.,  the  amount  of  liquid  which  can  be  held 
within  the  loop  of  platinum  wire  used  for 
transferring  cultures. 

looping  (lo'ping),  n.  In  metal.,  the  running 
together  or  fusing  of  ore  when  heated  for  cal- 
cination. 

loop-lace  (lop'las),  n.  1.  A lace  which  has 
a ground  of  very  fine  net. — 2.  A braided 
ornament  formed  of  loops, 
loop-pin  (lop'pin),  n.  The  pin  that  holds  the 
wheel  of  a howitzer  in  place, 
loop-plug  (lop'plug),  n.  In  teleg.,  a device  for 
connecting  or  disconnecting  a loop-circuit;  a 
loop-switch. 

loop-stitch  (lop'stich),  n.  1.  In  needlework, 
an  open  stitch  through  which  the  needle  draws 
the  thread  and  leaves  a loop  on  its  way  to  the 
next  stitch. — 2.  A stitch  with  loops ; a kind 
of  fastening  stitch. 

loop-switch  (lop'swich),  n.  In  teleg.,  a switch 
which  introduces  a loop  into  the  main  circuit 
or  disconnects  it.  See  switch,  2 (b). 
loor  (lor),  n.  [Also  loore,  lore,  lure,  lower,  etc. ; 
origin  and  normal  form  unknown.]  Foot-rot. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Loor,  Loo,  Lo,  sb.  Sore  on  a cow’s  hoof. 

Gloucestershire  Glossary,  1890. 
loose.  I.  a.  11.  In  chem.,  not  combined  with 
anything  else : as,  carbon  dioxid  loose  in  the 


blood.  The  word  free  is  more  commonly  used 
in  this  sense. — 12.  In  geol.,  incoherent,  as 
unconsolidated  sands,  Geikie , Text-book  of 
Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  138.  — 13.  In  coal-mining, 
free  at  the  ends  or  sides : applied  to  a working- 
place  when  the  coal  has  been  previously  mined 
on  both  sides : as,  loose  at  one  end,  loose  at  one 
side,  etc.— Loose  card,  a card  of  no  value;  hence,  the 
best  to  discard.  Hoyle. 

II.  n.  5.  In  Rugby  foot-ball,  that  part  of 
the  play  in  which  the  ball  travels  freely 
from  player  to  player,  as  distinguished  from 
the  scrimmage.  N.  E.  D. — 6.  In  mining,  the 
end  of  a shift.  Also  loosing-time.  When  the 
workmen  leave,  the  pit  is  said  to  be  ‘loosed 
out.’  [Eng.] — 7.  In  archery:  (a)  The  act 
of  releasing  the  bow-string  and  discharging 
the  arrow.  ( b ) The  mode  of  performing  this 
act,  which  differs  among  different  peoples. 
In  the  primary  or  finger-and-thumb  loose  the  arrow 
is  grasped  by  the  finger  and  thumb  and  pulled  back 
against  the  string  to  draw  the  bow.  The  secondary 
and  tertiary  looses  are  similar,  but  the  second  and 
third  fingers  aid  in  pulling  the  bowstring.  In  the 
Mediterranean  or  finger-loose,  in  use  by  European 
archers,  the  arrow  is  held  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  the  string  is  pulled  by  the  fingers,  usually 
three,  without  the  aid  of  the  thumb.  In  the  Mongolian 
loose  the  string  is  drawn  by  the  thumb,  usually  by  the 
aid  of  a drawing-ring.  See  -kdrawing-ring. — Dull  or 
wooden  loose,  a sluggish,  poorly  executed  loose. — 
Fisher  loose,  a finger-loose  with  the  first  three  fingers 
placed  in  a slanting  direction  on  the  string.  — In  the 
loose,  in  bulk ; not  made  up  in  any  particular  shape  for 
the  trade:  as,  tobacco  in  the  loose. — Keen  loose,  in 
archery,  a quick,  well-executed  loose. — On  the  loose, 
with  no  restraint ; ready  for  anything ; ‘ on  a spree  ’ ; ‘ on  a 
loose  keel.’ 

loose,  v.  t.  5.  In  archery,  to  release  (the  bow- 
string) after  the  bow  is  drawn,  thus  dis- 
charging the  arrow.— To  loose  for  sea,  to  loose  sails 
for  getting  under  way  ; cast  off  gaskets,  etc.,  and  have  the 
sails  ready  for  spreading. 

loose-fall  (los'fal),  n.  A lost  opportunity  for 
harpooning  a whale. 

loose-shaft  (los'shaft),  n.  A barbed  harpoon- 
head  which  fits  into  a socket  of  the  foreshaft 
and  which  becomes  detached  when  it  strikes 
the  game. 

loosestrife,  Bulb-bearing  loosestrife,  Lysi. 

machia  terrestris,  of  eastern  North  America,  which  some- 
times bears  no  flowers,  but  has  peculiar  bulblets  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.—  Creeping  loosestrife,  the  money- 
wort, Lysimachia  Nummularia. — Fringed  loosestrife, 
Steironema  ciliatum,  of  North  America.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  true  loosestrifes,  and  has  ovate  leaves  and 
strongly  ciliate  petioles.— Hyssop-loosestrife,  Lyth- 
rum  Hyssopifolia,  of  the  Old  World,  naturalized  in  both 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  grass- 
poly.— Southern  loosestrife,  Steironema  tonsum,  of 
the  southeastern  United  States. — Spotted  loosestrife, 
Lysimachia  punctata,  of  Europe,  adventive  in  America 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Jersey. — Trailing  loosestrife, 
Steironema  radicans,  of  the  southern  United  States.  It 
has  a more  or  less  decumbent  habit. — Whorled  loose- 
strife, Lysimachia  quadrifolia.  See  kfive-sisters  and 
cut  under  loosestrife.— Wing- angled  loosestrife,  Ly th- 
rum alatum,  of  eastern  North  America.  It  has  wing- 
angled stems. 

loosing-hand.  (lo'sing-hand),  n.  In  archery, 
the  hand  which  looses  the  bowstring  in  dis- 
charging the  arrow,  ordinarily  the  right  hand: 
opposed  to  bow-hand.  Also  drawing-hand, 
shaft-hand. 

loosing-time  (lo'sing-tim),  n.  Same  as 
*loose,  6. 

loosish  (los'isli),  a.  [ loose  + -ish L]  Rather 
loose  ; tending  toward  looseness. 

lop5  (lop),  v.  j.;  pret.  and  pp.  lopped,  ppr. 
lopping.  [Vaguely  imitative,  and  associated 
with  chop2.  Hence  * loppy3.]  To  break  in 
short,  ‘ loppy’  waves. 

lop5  (lop),  n.  [lop5,  t>.]  A short,  ‘loppy’  sea. 

lop-comb  (lop'kom),  n.  In  poultry,  a comb 
that  turns  over  to  one  side.  This  may  be  a merit 
or  a defect,  according  to  the  breed  or  sex.  The  black 
Leghorn  cock  has  an  upright  comb,  the  hen  a lop-comb. 

lophine  (lof'in),  n.  [Appar.  < Gr.  >Mor,  a 
crest,  + -ine2.]  A colorless,  feebly  basic 
compound, 

NHCC6H5 

c6h5c  < || 

N CC6H5 

prepared  by  the  distillation  of  hydrobenzamide; 
triphenylimidazole.  It,  crystallizes  in  slender  needles, 
melts  at  275°  C.,  and  boils  at  a high  temperature  without 
decomposition. 

lophioderm  (ld'fi-o-derm),  n.  [Gr.A<Won,  dim. 
of  ?i6ij>oc,  a crest,  + 6tppa,  skin.]  The  fold 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  vertical  fins 
in  the  development  of  fishes. 

The  abdominal  region  comprises  a short  stretch  of  body 
between  atriopore  and  anus,  the  termination  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
special  development  of  the  lophioderm  or  median  fin-sys- 
tern,  namely  the  ventral  fin.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  386. 


lophiodermic  (ld//fi-o-d6r'mik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lophioderm. 

* The  median  “ lophiodermic  raphe  ” of  the  limbB  const! 
tutes  a sufficient  apparatus  of  support  to  admit  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  cord.  The  connective  fibrous  neural 
and  aortic  canals  are  powerless,  with  the  organs  they  in- 
close, to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  cord  or  to  regen 
erate  it.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  35 

lophiodontous  (ld/''fi-o-dOD/tus),«.  [Gr.  kfyiov 
crest,  mane,  bristled  back,  + Move  (odour-) 
teeth,  + -oms.]  Having  hairy  or  bristly  teeth! 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Lophiomus  (16-fi-o'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /fipiov, 
crest,  -I-  (5 yog,  shoulder.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Lophiidse,  found  in  rather  deep 
waters  of  China  and  Japan  and  off  Panama. 
It  is  allied  to  the  goose-fish  ( Lophius ),  but  has 
fewer  vertebrae. 

lophocaltrop  (lo-fo-kal'trop),  n.  [Gr.  /d(>oc, 
crest,  + E.  caltrop.]  A tetraxon  sponge- 
spicule  iu  which  all  of  the  rays  are  branched. 
Also  lophotrisene. 

lophocephalic  (16''''fo-se-fal'ik),  a.  [ lophoce - 

phalus  t -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  having  a high  head 
with  a sagittal  crest;  scaphoeephalic.  G. 
Sergi  (trans.),  Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  43. 
lophocephalus  (lo-fo-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
M<poe,  crest,  + netpalr/,  head.]  In  anthrop.,  a 
high  head  or  cranium  with  a sagittal  crest, 
lopnocercal  (lo-fo-ser'kal),  a.  [Gr.  r./upoe,  crest, 
+ KepKoc,  tail,  + -a/1.]  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterized by  lophocercy. 

The  second  stage  of  development  of  the  median  fin 
system  of  Ichthyopsida  is  what  I have  called  lophocercal, 
when  it  consists  of  continuous,  or  exceptionally  of  dis- 
continuous folds,  which  do  not  include  permanent  rays, 
but  may  at  about  the  close  of  this  phase  contain  the 
numerous  fine  embryonic  rays. 

J.  A.  Ryder,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1884,  p.  987. 

lophocercy  (lo'fo-ser-si),  n.  [Gr.  ?.6tf>oe,  crest, 
+ Ktpico f,  tail,  + -»/3.]  A degenerate  or  em- 
bryonic condition  of  the  caudal-fin  elements 
of  certain  fishes. 

lophocome  (lo'fo-kom),  ».  [NL.  lophocomus.] 
One  of  the  lophocomi.  Deniker,  Races  of  Man, 
p.  41. 

lophocomi  (lo-fok'o-mi),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
MQoe,  crest,  tuft,  + non?/,  hair.]  In  anthrop., 
races  of  man  with  tufted  hair. 

Ulotriches  (Woolly-haired):  Lophocomi  (Tufted) : Pap- 
uans ; Hottentots.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  167. 

lophoderm  (lo'fo-d&rm),  n.  [Gr.  hitjmg,  crest, 
+ Seppa,  skin.]  In  ichth.,  a crested  or  spiny 
back. 

Lophodermium  (lo-fo-der'mi-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Chevallier,  1826),  < Gr.  Mtjme,  crest,  + dlppa, 
skin.]  A genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi  of  the 
family  Sypodermataceee,  which  resemble  Hy- 
poderma,  but  have  filiform  uniseptate  spores. 
L.  Pinastri  is  a species  common  on  pine-needles,  causing 
casting.  See  kmsting,  11,  and  kllypoderma,  4. 

Lophogaster  (lo-fo-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
?.6<poc,  crest,  + yaoriip,  belly.]  The  typical 

fenus  of  the  family  Lophogastridse.  It  contains 
at  one  species,  L.  typicus,  known  only  from  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Atlantic,  but  not  from  intermedi- 
ate positions.  M.  Sars,  1856. 

Lophogastrid*  (16-fo-gas'tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Lophogaster  + -idee.]  A family  of  schizo- 
podous  crustaceans.  They  have  a large,  more  or  less 
calcareous  carapace,  loosely  covering  the  trunk,  the  first 
maxillipeds  robust,  with  the  exopod  small  or  wanting,  and 
the  epipod  large,  the  second  maxillipeds  with  the  terminal 
joint  obtuse  and  the  six  following  pairs  of  appendages 
uniform  and  ambulatory.  The  branchise  are  large  and 
arborescent.  It  contains  the  genera  Lophogaster , Cerato- 
lepis,  Gnathophausia,  and  Chalaraspis. 

Lophogob  ills  (lo-fo-go'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
hvpoc,  crest,  + NL.'  gobius,  goby.]  A genus  of 
gobioid  fishes  found  in  West  Indian  waters, 
the  head  having  a fleshy  crest. 

Lophophora  (lo-fof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Coulter, 
1894),  < Gr.  ?A<foe,  tuft  of  hair,  + <popoe,  bear- 
ing. A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cactacese. 
There  is  but  one  species,  L.  Williamsii,  a native  of  south- 
western Texas  and  northern  Mexico,  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  peyote.  It  has  a thick,  fleshy  subterranean 
stem,  the  part  above  ground  appearing  as  a small,  de- 
pressed, green,  spineless  cushion,  growing  singly  or  a few 
in  a cluster  and  bearing  pink  flowers.  The  seedling 
plants  bear  spines,  but  the  mature  plants  have  none,  the 
areolie  being  occupied  by  tufts  of  soft,  white  hairs. 
The  dried  tops  of  the  plant  are  used  by  several  aborigi- 
nal tribes  as  an  intoxicant.  See  kmescal-buttons. 
lophophore,  n.  2.  A pheasant  of  the  genus 
Lophopliorus ; the  Impeyan  pheasant.  See 
cut  under  Impeyan, 

lophophorine  (lo-fof'o-rin),  n.  [NL.  Lopho- 
phora (Coulter),  a genus  name  of  cactus,  + 
-ine2.]  A colorless,  oily,  poisonous  alkaloid, 
C13H17NO3,  contained  in  the  cactus  Lopho- 
phora ( Anhalonium ) Lewinii  and  other  species 
of  Anhalonium. 


lophophyte 

lophophyte  (lo'fo-fit),  n.  [Gr.  >.6<poc,  crest,  + 
<j>vr6v,  a plant.]  In  the  sponges,  a special  ap- 
pliance, such  as  a bundle  or  tuft  of  spicules, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  sponge 
body  to  extraneous  objects. 

lophophytic  (lo-fo-fit'  ik),  a.  [ lophophyte  + 
-ic. ] Characterized  by  or  possessing  iopho- 
phytes. 

Lophopsetta (16-fop-set'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  '/i6por, 
crest,  + ipijTTa,  flounder.]  A genus  of  flounders 
which  inhabit  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States ; the  window-panes. 


mon  name  of  various  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
kllemilepidotus  (which  see),  especially  H.  Jordan i. — 
Lord  ordinary.  See  ordinary. — Lord  Rector.  See 
kreetor.— Lords  appellant,  the  five  peers  who  super- 
seded Richard  II.  in  his  government,  and  whom  he  super- 
seded after  a brief  control  of  the  government.  Bouvier , 
Law  Diet. — Lords  In  waiting.  See  waiting. — Lords 
Of  creation,  men.— Naval  Lord,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  British  Admiralty  who  is  also  a naval 
officer.  See  kadmiralty,  1 (6). — Sea  Lord.  Same  as 
Naval  kLord.  See  kadmiralty,  1 ( b ). — Very  lord,  one 
from  whom  the  tenant  takes  directly,  and  to  whom  he  is 
very  tenant.  The  lord  paramount  is  not  very  lord  to  the 
tenants  of  a mesne  lord. 

lord-borough  (16rd'bur//6),  n.  One  who  has 
quasi-manoria!  rights  in  certain  English  bor- 
_ oughs.  N.  E.  D. 

_ One  who  holds 

with  the  wall  neither  perforated  nor  echin-  'G1  episcopal  manor  by  a rent  paid  to  the 
ulated.  It  contains  a score  or  more  of  genera,  bishop.  N.  E.  D. 

among  them  Lophoseris,  Agaricia,  Bathyactis , lordotic  (lor-dot'ik),  a.  [ lordosis  (-of-)  + ■4c.'] 
and  Pachyseris.  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  lordosis  ; caused 

Lophoseris  (lo-fo-se'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Edwards  by  lordosis  : as,  lordotic  curvature, 
and  Haime,  1849),  < Gr.  Uijioc,  crest,  + aijpeg  lord-rectorship  (16rd-rek' tor-ship),  n.  The 
( ayptm ),  silks.]  The  typical  genus. of  the  family  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  a Scottish  university. 
Lophoserida s.  See  Lord  * Rector. 

lophospore  (lo'fo-spor),  n.  [Gr.  U<j>og,  crest,  lordship,  n.  5.  In  mining,  a mineral  property, 
plume,  + cnopa,  seed.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant  lorenite  (lo're-nit),  n.  A yellow  compound, 
whose  fruit  is  provided  with  a plume,  usually 


Lophoseridae  (lo-fo-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lophoseris  + -idae.]  A family  of  madre-  , , _ _ 

porarian  corals  consisting  of  simple  forms  lord-farmer  (Iord'far//mer),  n. 


the  modified  style,  to  assist  in  dissemination. 

F.  E.  Clements. 

lophotriaene  (lo-fo-trl'en),  n.  [Gr.  h fyo;,  crest, 

+ rptaiva,  trident.]  Same  as  *lopliocaltrop. 

lophotrichic  (lo-fo-trik'ik),  a.  [Gr.  lotpo/;,  crest, 
tuft  (cilia),  + dpi'S  (rpix-),  hair,  4-  -ic.]  Hav- 
ing polar  flagella  in  tufts  of  two  or  more,  as  in 
Spirillum  (which  see). 

Fischer  distinguishes  two  types  of  polar  flagella,  i.  e. 
monotrichic,  where  they  occur  singly  as  in  Pseudomonas,  i ,,  , ,. 

and  lophotrichic , where  they  occur  in  tufts  of  two  or  lOr0ulI10  (lor  e-tin),  n. 
more,  as  in  Spirillum. 

Chester , Manual  of  Determinative  Bacteriol.,  p.  6. 

lophotrichous  (lo-fot'ri-kus),  a.  [ lophotrich-ic 
t -ous.]  Having  a tuft  of  several  flagella  at 
one  end  of  the  body,  as  certain  bacteria. 

Strict  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Monotrichous,  Lophotrichous,  and  Amphi- 
trichous  conditions,  since  one  and  the  same  species  may 
have  one,  two,  or  more  cilia  at  one  or  both  poles. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV L 52. 


HOC9H4NI.  S03H,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  5-hydroxyquinoline-8-sulphonic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaves,  and  melts 
and  decomposes  above  210°  C. 
lorenzenite  (lo-ren'ze-nit),  n.  [Named  after 
J.  Lorenzen,  a mineralogist  of  Copenhagen.] 
A rare  silicate  containing  titanium,  zirconium, 
and  sodium  (perhaps  Na2(Ti,  Zr)2Si207),  oc- 
curring in  violet  to  brown  needle-Iilse  ortho- 
rhombic crystals : from  southern  Greenland. 

A yellow,  very  stable, 

8 7 5 

crystalline  compound,  HOCgHiNI.  S03H,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  iodine  on  8-hy- 
droxyquinoline-5-sulphonic  acid:  used  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform, 
lorettism  (lo-ret'izm),  n.  [ lorette  + ism.] 
The  condition  or  characteristics  of  the  lorettes. 


The  brilliant  ball  given  by  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Parisian  lorettes  — for  even  lorettism  has  its  aristocracy. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept.  9,  1865. 


loppy3  (lop'i),  a.  [ lop 6 + -y1.]  Short;  lumpy:  lorica,  n.  4.  An  old  name  for  a paste  or  lute 
said  of  the  sea.  See  *lop 5.  ’ with  which  vessels  were  coated  in  order  to 

loq.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  loquitur,  he  protect  them  when  very  strongly  heated. — 
(or  she)  speaks.  See  * loquitur . 5.  In  hot.-,  (a)  Same  as  testa,  2.  [Obsolete.] 

loquat,  » — Native  loquat,  in  Queensland,  Rhodomyr-  ( b ) The  silieious  covering  of  the  frustules  of 
tus  macrocarpa,  a shrub  of  the  myrtle  family,  bearing  diatoms 

fruita  about  me  inch, long  and  yielding  a hard,  tough  Loricati  (lor-i-ka'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.  : see  tori- 


wood  of  a light-gray  color. 

loque  (lok),  n.  [F.  loque,  a piece  of  cloth,  a 
rag,  tatter,  also  a disease  of  bees.]  An  infec- 
tious disease  of  bees  caused  by  a small  bacil- 
lus found  in  the  intestines  of  the  diseased 
insects  and  in  the  honey  of  the  hive. 

V.  Lambotte  finds  that  the  Bacillus  alvei,  described  by 
'Watson-Cheyne  and  Cheshire  as  the  cause  of  the  “ loque  ” 
disease  of  bees,  is  merely  a variety  of  the  widespread 
Bacillus  mesentericus.  The  bacillus  occurs  in  healthy 
hives,  being  found  in  the  comb  and  in  the  intestinal  con-  _ 
tents  of  the  bees.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Lorinserifl 


cate.]  A suborder  of  fishes  characterized  by 
the  development  of  a bony  stay  from  the  sub- 
orbital bones  backward  across  the  cheek: 
commonly  known  as  the  mail-cheeked  fishes, 
lorilet  (lo'ri-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  lory.]  Anyone 
of  several  small  parrots  of  the  genus  Cyclop- 
sittacus  and  allied  genera,  found  in  New  Guinea, 
North  Australia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands. 

(lo-rin-se'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Presl, 


disease  is  brought  about  by  the  budding  of  the  bacillus  t_ 
the  tissues  of  the  larva. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  77. 
loquent  (lo'kwent),  a.  [L.  loquens  ( loquent -), 
ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.]  Speaking ; that  speaks. 

[Rare.] 

loquently  (lo'kwent-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
speech;  in  speech.  [Rare.] 

An  imposed  secretiveness,  . . . which  comes  of  an 
experience  of  repeated  inefficiency  to  maintain  a case  in 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  loquently  weaker  of  the 
pair.  G.  Meredith,  One  of  our  Conquerors,  xii. 

- . . ).  [L.,  3d  pers.  pres.  ind.  loriped  (lor'i-ped),  n.  [Also  loripede. 

of  loqui,  speak:  see  loquent,  locution.]  He  (- ped -),  riorum,  a strap,  thong,  + 
(she)  speaks  ’ : m plays,  a stage  direction  in-  * ' - ■ - • - - 1 - • ■ - - 

dicating  that  the  person  named  enters  and 
speaks:  as,  Enter  Marlitt,  loquitur.  Abbre- 
viated loq. 

Loral  shield.  See  * shield . 
lorandite  (lor'an-dit),  n.  A rare  sulpharsen- 
ide  of  thallium,  TlAsS2,  which  occurs  in  com- 
plex monoclinic  crystals  of  a cochineal-red 
color:  found  with  realgar  at  Allchar,  Mace- 
donia. 


1852),  named  for  Gustav  Lorinser,  a Bohemian 
physician  (1811-1863).]  A genus  of  polypodi- 
aceous  ferns  allied  to  Woodwardia  but  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dimorphous  fronds  and 
copious  areolate  venation.  There  is  a Bingle 
species,  L.  areolata  ( Woodwardia  angusti/olia),  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  United  States.  It  grows  2 feet  or 
less  high,  and  has  green-stemmed,  deeply  pinnatifld, 
ovate-deltoid,  sterile  fronds,  much  resembling  those  of 
the  sensitive  fem,  and  fertile  fronds  longer  and  stiffly 
erect,  with  dark  castaneous  stipe  and  rachis  and  much 
contracted  pinna;.  The  linear  sori  are  borne  as  in  Wood- 
wardia. 

loquitur  (lok  wi-ter).  [L.,  3d  pers.  pres.  ind.  loriped  (lor'i-ped).  n.  [ Also  lorinedc;  L.  loripes 

pes  (ped-), 

foot.]  A bivalve  moliusk  which  has  a very 
long,  strap-shaped  or  vermiform  foot,  as 
Lucina. 

loro  (lo'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a parrot,  a parrot -fish.  Cf. 
lory.]  A Spanish  name  of  different  fishes  of 
the  genus  Scans. 

lorry,  n.  3.  A trolley  for  carrying  coal,  ore, 
etc.,  upon  an  overhead  railway.  Also  written 
torn/. 


lord,  n.  8.  In  astrol.,  a planet  that  exercises  ^?ru?\  6°  rum)>  n- ; pi- Jora  (-ra).  [NL.  See 
dominion:  thus,  the  ruler  of  the  sign  or  the  ore  ®ame  aa  l°re  - 2-  3- 


Same  as  lore 4,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  In  Africa,  the  white-crested  tura- 


fore4.] 

cusp  of  the  first  house  in  a nativity  is  termed  lory.  n- 
lord  of  the  ascendant  or  of  the  geniture.  See  hoo,  Turacus  corythaix  or  T.  albo-cristatus,  one 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  under  ascendant,  1. — 9.  of  the  plantain-eaters:  probably  so  called  on 
[A  punning  use,  resting  upon  Gr.  '/.opdoc,  bent  account  of  its  green  color  and  high  crest, 
backward.]  A hunchback.  [Slang.]— As  a lord  which  suggest  a parrot. 

or  like  a lord,  in  a superlative  state  of  the  condition  lose-OUt  (loz'out),  n.  In  faro,  a card  that  loses 
noted  : as,  to  live  like  a lord,  to  live  m luxury;  drank  as  +ho  In  at  tim«  mtnf  w ’ 

n J nvW  ontiralir  ilmnlr  • Ia  oiirann  7V Irst  „ (ll*illk  like  AcioL  L1lU6  OllL  OL  XH6  OOX. 

Irish  lord,  a com-  losong,  n.  See  Musong. 


a lord,  entirely  drunk ; to  swear  like  a lord,  to  drink  like 
a lord,  etc.—  Civil  lord.  See  if  civil.  “ * * ‘ ‘ 


lotus-lily 

losophan  (lo'so-fan),  n.  The  trade-name  of  a 

tri-iodometacresol,  HOC6Hl3CH3,  formed  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  metacresol.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  in  certain  skin- 
diseases. 

loss,  n • — Dead  loss,  a loss  that  cannot  be  recovered  or 
made  good,  either  directly  or  indirectly. — Iron  loss, 
the  loss  of  energy  in  the  operation  of  motors,  generators, 
transformers,  or  other  electrical  apparatus,  due  to  the 
existence  of  hysteresis  and  of  eddy-currents  within  the 
iron  parts  of  the  machine. — Utter  loss,  in  marine  in- 
surance, an  actual  total  loss,  as  distinguished  from  a con- 
structive total  loss  (which  see,  under  constructive). 

lossenite  (los'e-nlt),  n.  [G.  lossenit  (1894), 
named  after  Professor  C.  A.  Lossen  of  Berlin.] 
A mineral  near  scorodite  in  form,  but  consist- 
ing of  lead  sulphate  and  ferric  arseniate  with 
water:  from  Laurium,  Greece. 

lost,  p.  a — Lost  or  net  lost,  in  marine  insurance , a 
phrase  in  a policy  signifying  that  the  risk  is  assumed 
whether  or  not  the  vessel  insured  is  lost  at  the  time  the 
policy  is  made,  provided  that  neither  the  insured  nor  the 
insurer  has  at  the  time  any  knowledge  or  information  of 
the  fact  not  equally  known  or  available  to  the  other.- 
The  lost  tribes.  See  ktribe. 

lot,  n.  10.  An  individual  person:  usually 
with  had.  [Colloq.] 

I ’m  a bad  lot,  I know, — well,  an  idle  lot  — I don’t  think 
I am  a bad  lot.  Mrs.  Humphry  W ard,  Marcella,  iv.  5.  346. 

lotase  (lo'tas),  n.  [ Lotus  + -use.]  A ferment 
found  in  the  plant  Lotus  arabicus.  It  decomposes 
lotusin  (a  glucoside)  into  prussic  acid,  glucose,  and  a yel- 
low pigment,  lotoflavin. 

Lotella  (lo-tel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Lota.]  A 
genus  of  gadoid  fishes  found  in  the  deep  seas, 
lotiform  (lo'ti-ffirm),  a.  [L. 
lotus,  lotus,  + forma,  form.] 

Similar  to  the  lotus:  noting 
a large  class  of  decorative 
motives  found  in  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  art. 
lotio  (lo'shio),  n.  [L.]  A 
lotion. — Lotio  Hava.  Same  as  yel- 
low klotion.—  Lotio  nigra.  Same 
as  black  klotion. 

lotion,  n.  4.  Drink  (humor- 
ously conceived  as  a ‘ wash  ’ 
or  ‘remedy’).  [Slang.]  — 

Black  lotion.  Same  as  black- 
wash.—  Yellow  lotion.  Same  as 
yellow  wash  (which  see,  under 
wash). 

lotoflavin  (lo'to-flav-in),  It. 

A yellow  coloring-matter, 

CigHioOe,  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside 
lotusin  from  the  leaves  of 
Lotus  arabicus. 

lotophagous  (lo-tof'a-gus), 
a.  [Gr.  ‘Awroijiayog : see  Lo- 
tophagi.]  Lotus-eating;  per- 
taining to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Lotophagi. 
lotophagously  (lo-tof'a-gus-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  lotus-eating  or  of  the  lotus-eaters, 
lotur  (lo'tur),  n.  Same  as  lodh-bark. 
loturidine  (lo-tu'ri-din),  n.  (lotur,  a form 
equiv.  to  lodli,  + -id  + -toe2.]  A yellowish- 
brown  amorphous  alkaloid  contained  in  Indian 
lotur-bark,  Symplocos  racemosa.  Its  solutions 
in  mineral  acids  exhibit  a strong  blue-violet 
fluorescence. 

loturine  (lo'tu-rin),  n,  [ lotur  + -toe2. ] A 
colorless  alkaloid  contained  in  Indian  lotur- 
bark,  Symplocos  racemosa.  It  crystallizes  in 
lustrous  prisms,  melts  at  234°  C.,  and  sub- 
limes. 

lotus,  n — American  lotus,  Nelumbo  lutea.  See  Ne- 
lumbo. — Egyptian  lotus.  (6)  The  sacred  lotus,  Nelumho 
Nelumbo.  — European  lotus,  the  lotus-tree,  Zizyphus 
Lotus.— Indian  Lotus,  the  sacred  lotus.— Lotus  capi- 
tal or  column.  See  kcapitaW.—  Sacred  lotus,  (a) 
See  sacred  and  lotus,  1.  Ip)  Nelumbo  Nelumbo,  a native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Australia,  apparently  not 
of  Egypt,  though  long  cultivated  there  and  often  called 
Egyptian  lotus.  It  is  a superb  plant  with  huge,  showy- 
pink  or  sometimes  white  flowers.  It  is  very  common  in 
cultivation,  and  figures  extensively  in  Indian  mythology. 
— Lotus  ware.  See  kwareC. 
lotus-bird  (15'tus-berd),  n.  The  Australian 
jacana,  Parra  ( Hydralector ) gallinacea,  a small 
water-bird  with  enormously  long  toes,  related 
to  the  rails : so  named  from  being  found  about 
the  lotus  and  water-lily.  Its  long  toes  enable 
it  to  run  over  the  leaves  of  the  water-lilies, 
lotusin  (lo'tu-sin),  n.  [Irreg.  < lotus  + -to2.] 
A yellow  glucoside,  C^HjgOyoN,  contained 
in  Lotus  arabicus,  a poisonous  leguminous 
plant  indigenous  to  Egypt.  It  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  d-glucose,  and  lotoflavin  when 
hydrolyzed. 

lotus-lily  (lo'tus-liUi),  n.  See  *lily. 


Egyptian  Lotiform 
Decoration. 


lou 

lou  (16  or  lou),  n.  [Chiu.]  In  China,  a two- 
story  house,  or  the  upper  story  of  such  a 
house  ; also,  a tower,  of  square  or  oblong  sec- 
tion and  one,  two,  or  three  stories  in  height, 
which  surmounts  a city  gateway  or  ornaments 
the  angles  of  a city  wall. 

Among  the  later  representatives  of  the  t’ai  are  the 
towers  of  the  great  wall,  which  are  built  of  stone  with 
arched  doors  and  windows  — the  Chinese  would  seem 
always  to  have  employed  the  arch  iu  stone  architecture — 
the  storied  buildings  dominating  the  gateways  and  angles 
of  the  city  walls,  often  used  to  store  anus,  and  the  ob- 
servatory of  Peking,  which  is  also  a square  tower  mounted 
upon  the  city  wall.  When  the  tower  is  planned  of  oblong 
section,  broader  than  it  is  deep,  it  is  technically  called 
a “loiu"  S.  W.  Bushell,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1904,  p.  679. 

Lou.  An  abbreviation  of  Louisiana . 
loubra,  n.  Same  as  *lubra. 
louche  (losh),  a.  [F.  louche , OF.  lousche , < L. 
lusca , fem.  of  luscus , one-eved.]  Squinting; 
not  straightforward ; sinister. 

There  is  something  louche  about  him,  which  does  not 
accord  with  the  abandon  of  careless  intimate  intercourse. 

Lady  Morgan , Autobiography,  p.  318.  N.  E.  D. 

louden  (lou'dn),  v.  [loud  + -ew1.]  I.  intrans . 
To  become  loud  or  louder  : also  figuratively. 

I can  recall,  nay,  they  are  present  still, 

Parts  of  myself,  the  perfume  of  my  mind. 

Days  that  seem  farther  off  than  Homer’s  now 
Ere  yet  the  child  had  loudened  to  the  boy. 

Loivell,  The  Cathedral,  L 17. 

ii.  trans.  To  make  loud  or  louder:  as,  to 
louden  one’s  voice. 

lougheen  (loch'en),  n.  [lough1  4-  -een,  Ir.  -in, 
dim.  suffix.]  A small  lough. 

Louisianian  area.  Same  as  austroriparian 
+area. 

Louis  Philippe  porcelain.  See  ^porcelain L 
loukoum  (lo-kom'),  n.  [A  French  spelling  of 
Turk,  luqum,  a name  for  various  kinds  of 
small  cake  and  confections,  lit.  mouthfuls,  pi. 
of  loqma,  a mouthful.]  Fig-paste, 
lound  (lound),  a.  Same  as  lown2. 
loup3,  n.  2.  A sort  of  grapple  used  in  ancient 
times  by  the  defenders  of  a fortress  to  seize 
and  lift  a battering-ram  and  thus  prevent  its 
action. 

loupe,  n.  2.  A lens  or  magnifying-glass. 

Optical  Jour.,  Sept.,  1903,  p.  384. 

Loup  Fork  beds.  See  *bedJ. 
loupthu  (loup'thO),  n.  pi.  [Samoyed  ?]  Stock- 
ings made  of  fawn-skins,  worn  by  the  Sa- 
moyeds. 

As  the  result  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Jackson  fitted  out 
his  party  for  Franz  Josef  Laud  with  furs  cut  in  London 
on  the  Samoyede  pattern.  These  models  have  evidently 
come  to  stay,  for  one  of  the  London  equipment  stores  now 
advertises  soviks,  malitzas,  loupthu  and  pimmies. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  May,  1904,  p.  323. 

loutron  (lo'tron),  it.;  pi.  loutra  (-tra).  [Gr. 
hovrpov  (also  /mvt[:iov),  < hoveiv,  wash,  bathe.] 
In  Or.  antiq.,  a bathing-place;  a bath:  some- 
times a solid  structure  in  masonry,  like  that 
discovered  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  in  1890; 
more  often  a large  shallow  terra-cotta  basin 
with  or  without  a support, 
loutrophoros  (lo-trof'o- 
ros),  it.;  pi.  loutrophoroi 
(-roi).  [Gr.  lovrpoipdpog, 
bringing  water,  < A ovrpov, 
a bath,  water  for  a bath, 

4-  - <j>opo < tpepstv,  bear.] 

In  Or.  antiq.,  a vase  used 
to  carry  water  to  a bath, 
especially  the  nuptial 
bath.  It  is  an  amphora  of 
a special  form,  both  body 
and  neck  being  much  elon- 
gated. The  subjects  found  upon 
black-figured  loutrophoroi  are 
usually  funereal ; those  upon 
red-figured  loutrophoroi  have 
reference  to  marriage.  A lou- 
trophoros, sometimes  carved 
in  marble,  was  frequently 
placed  upon  the  grave  of  a 
young  person  who  died  un- 
married. 

louver-work  (lo'vfer- 

werk),  n.  Same  as  lou- 
ver, 3. 

lovably  (luv'a-bli),  adv. 

In  a lovable  way. 

He  imagined  her  coming 
towards  him  in  her  radiant  Funerary  Loutrophoros. 
majesty,  made  so  lovably  rnor-(From  ..  Die  Attischen  Grab- 
tal  bv  her  soft  hazel  eyes.  reliefs.") 

George  Eliot,  Romola,  xvii. 

lovanenty  (luv-a-nen'ti),  interj.  [Also  love- 
nenty,  loveanendie ; an  extension  of  love  an- 
end  (see  an-end,  3),  that  is,  ‘almighty  love!' 


‘good  gracious!’]  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. [Scotch.] 

Lovenenty  me  ! but  she’ll  hae  gi’en  ye  anither  kind  o’  a 
kiss  than  an  auld  wile  like  me.  Crockett,  Haiders,  xxi. 

love1,  n.  12.  In  Tasmania,  the  blue-creeper, 
Comesperma  volubile. — Lesbian  love,  lewd  practices 
between  women. —Love  all.  See  lovel,  n.,  9. 

love-entangle,  love-entangled  (luv ' en  - 
tang  gl,  -gld),  n.  1.  The  wall-pepper  or 
mossy  stonecrop,  Sedum  acre. — 2.  The  vir- 
gin’s-bower,  Clematis  Vitalba. 
love-grass,  n.  In  the  southern  United  States,  one  of 
several  species  of  Eragrostis  forming  part  of  the  natural 
pasturage.  E.  secundipara  is  designated  as  purple  love- 
grass,  E.  Elliottii  as  shining  love-grass,  and  E.  glomerata 
as  many-flowered  love-graB8. 

love-hood  (luv'hud),  n.  If.  Same  as  love  1, 
n.,  8.  It  was  worn  by  persons  in  mourning. 

I shall  make  no  more  dark  things ; after  three  months 
black  silk  is  worn  with  love  hood. 

Airs.  Delany,  to  Mrs.  Dewes,  in  Life,  p.  478.  N.  E.  D. 

2.  A light  hood  made  of  silk  and  gauze, 
worn  in  colonial  days  in  New  York.  A.  M. 
Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  133. 
love-in-a-chain  (luv'in-a-chan'),  n.  The  re- 
flexed stonecrop,  Sedum  "reflexum. 
love-in-winter  (luv'in-win'ter),  n.  The  pip- 
sissewa  or  prinee’s-pine,  Chimaphila  umbellata. 
Lovejoy  china.  Same  as  anti-slavery  * china. 
lovelihead  (luv'li-hed),  n.  Loveliness;  the 
quality  of  being  lovely. 

love-me  (luv'me),  n.  The  forget-me-not, 

Myosotis  palustris. 

lovenite  (lov'e-nit),  n.  See  *ldvenite. 
love-pea  (luv'pe),  n.  The  Indian  licorice  or 
rosary-pea,  Abrus  Abrus. 
loverliness  (luv'er-li-nes),  n.  The  condition 
and  quality  of  a lover;  loverhood.  G.  Mere- 
dith, The  Egoist,  I.  154. 
lover’s-pride  (luv'erz-prid4'),  n.  The  heart’s- 
ease  or  lady’s-thumb,  Polygonum  Persicaria. 
love-shell  (luv'shel),  n.  A species  of  Cy 
prsea. 

love’s-test  (luvz'test),  n.  The  plantain-leaved 
everlasting,  Antennaria  planfaginifolia. 
love-vine  (luv'vln),  n.  Any  species  of  dodder 
( Cuscuta ). 

love-worthiness  (luv'wer'/Tni-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  worthy  of  love. 

The  nobility  and  loveworthiness  of  human  nature. 

Daily  News  (London),  May  27,  1899. 

lovey  (luv'i),  n.  [ love1  4 -i/2.]  Love:  a term 
of  affection,  used  especially  to  children. 

You  don’t  look  pretty  in  it,  lovey,  indeed  you  don’t. 

Fielding,  Letter  Writers,  etc.,  i.  5. 

low2,  a.  3.  Specifically,  in  phonetics,  of  a 
vowel  sound,  produced  with  the  tongue,  or 

part  of  it,  in  a low  position Low  and  aloft 

( naut .),  under  all  sail ; with  full  spread  of  canvas. — Low 
glass.  See  -kglass. 

Iowan  (lo'an),  n.  The  Australian  brush-turkey 
or  mallee-bird,  Leipoa  ocellata,  one  of  the 
megapods  or  mound-birds, 
lowbell,  v.  t.  2.  To  serenade  with  noisy, 
rough  music.  See  charivari. 
low-doors  (lo'dorz),  n.  pi.  In  mining,  the 
lowest  of  two  or  more  landings  in  a shaft. 
Parrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
loweite,  n.  See  *loeweite. 

Lower  Helderberg  group.  See  *group1. 
Lowestoft  decoration,  porcelain.  See  *dec- 
oration,  armorial  * porcelain . 
ldwigite,  n.  See  *loewigite. 

Lowitz,  arcs  of.  In  meteor.,  two  short  oblique 
bands  of  rainbow  colors  attached  to  the  par- 
helia of  the  halo  of  22°  and  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  parbelic  circle : due  to  sunlight 
passing  through  ice  prisms  whose  axes  are 
oscillating  about  a normal  vertical  position. 
First  observed  by  Lowitz  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1790. 

low-pitched  (lo'picht),  a.  1.  Pitched  in  a 
low  Key,  as  a voice. — 2.  Of  a low  or  degraded 
nature:  as,  low-pitched  desires. — 3.  Having 
very  little  angular  elevation,  as  a roof. — 4. 
Having  a low  ceiling,  as  a room, 
lowrie,  re.  Another  form  of  lory  (which  see). 
Loxian2  (lok'si-an),  n,  [Gr.  A ofiac,  an  epithet 
of  Apollo,  commonly  supposed  (perhaps 
wrongly)  to  be  connected  with  Aofdf,  oblique, 
ambiguous.]  An  epithet  of  Apollo. 

Tile  coffer-lid 

Is  fastened,  and  the  coffer  safely  hid 
Under  the  Loxian’s  choicest  gifts  of  gold. 

Browning,  Sordello,  i.  80. 

loxic  (lok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  7ofof,  slanting,  oblique, 
4-  -ic.]  Distorted ; drawn  to  one  side. 


lubberland 

Loxoceras  (lok-sos'e-ras),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aofbf,  slanting,  4-  uepay,  horn.]  A genus  of 
fossil  nautiloid  cephalopoda  of  the  family 
Loxoceratidse  (suborder  Cyrtochoanites),  in- 
cluding orthoceracones  and  cyrtoceracones 
having  highly  nummuloidal  central  siphuneles 
with  short  and  crumpled  funnels.  It  ranges 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

loxodograph  (lok-sod'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  /.ofoc, 
slanting,  oblique,  4-  666$,  way,  4-  ypatpeiv, 
write.]  An  apparatus  for  electrically  record- 
ing) Ay  the  aid  of  photography  and  magnet- 
ism, the  actual  course  of  a ship. 

loxodromically  (lok-so-drom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a loxodromic  curve  or  line ; according  to 
loxodromic  rules. 

Loxomma  (lok-som'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Aofdf, 
slanting,  oblique,  4-  bppa,  eye.]  A genus  of 
stegocephalian  Amphibia  from  the  coal-meas- 
ures. See  *Gastrolepidotidse. 

Loxonema  (lok-so-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aofdf,  oblique,  4-  vypa,  thread.]  A genus  of 
extinct  platypodous  gastropods  of  the  family 
Pyramidellidse,  w hich  have  turreted  shells  with 
arched  whorls  bearing  sigmoid  growth-lines 
and  a long  aperture.  It  ranges  from  the  Silu- 
rian to  the  Trias  and  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  Carboniferous. 

loxonemoid  (lok-so-ne'moid),  a.  [ Loxonema 

4-  -oid.~\  Resembling  or  related  to  Loxonema. 

loxophthalmus  (lok-sof-thal'mus),  n.  [Gr. 
Aofdf,  oblique,  4-  vipdae/uic,  eye.]  Same  as 
squint. 

loxotic  (lok-sot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hfdrr/r,  obliquity 
(<  /of of,  oblique),  + -ic.j  Same  as  *loxic. 

loyalist,  n.  2.  [cap.]  Specifically,  in  the 
American  Revolution,  a Tory. 


angular  ...... 

and  precruciate  fissures  in  certain  carnivora,  especially 
the  bear. 

Lp.,  Ldp.  Contractions  (a)  of  Ladyship;  (6) 
of  Lordship. 

L.  P.,  1.  p.  An  abbreviation  of  lore-pressure. 

L-piece  (el'pes),  n.  A piece  of  metal  tubing 
bent  to  a sharp  turn  ; an  elbow. 

L.  P.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  long  particular 

meter. 

L.  P.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

L.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Lloyd’s  Register.  See 
Lloyd's  and.*  free-board. 

L.  R.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

L.  R.  C.  P.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

l:  r.  c.  s.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

L-rest  (el'rest),  n.  An  L-shaped  rest  for 
hand-turning,  used  when  the  ordinary  T- 
shaped  rest  would  be  inconvenient. 

L.  S.  An  abbreviation  (ft)  of  Linnean  Society ; 
(c)  [(.  c.]  of  leftside. 

L.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries. 

L.  S.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  London  School- 
board. 

L.  T.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  lira  Turca,  the 
Turkish  pound;  (ft)  [/.  c.]  of  long  ton. 

Lt.  Batt.  An  abbreviation  of  light  battery. 

Lt.-Col.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant- Col- 
onel. 

Lt.-Gen.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. 

Lt.-Gov.  An  abbreviation  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

L.  Th.  An  abbreviation  of  Licentiate  in  The- 
ology. 

Lu.  The  symbol  for  * lutecium . 

L.  U.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Liberal  Union; 
(ft)  of  Liberal- Unionist. 

luau  (16-8/ 6),  n.  [Hawaiian  luau,  boiled  herbs 
(kalo-leaves),  the  leaf  of  the  kalo,  the  petal 
of  a plant.)  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a dish 
or  dinner  of  boiled  herbs  with  additions. 

A luau  is  a square  meal  with  roast  pig  and  poi  in  it. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  quoted  in 
[N.  Y.  Times,  April  27,  1905. 

Lubber’s  mark.  Same  as  lubber-line. 

lubber-fiend  (lub'er-fend),  n.  In  folk-lore,  a 
house-elf  or  brownie  who  repays  tolerance  or 
kindness  by  doing  the  harder  part  of  the 
housework,  in  the  night,  for  his  benefactors. 

lubberland2  (lub'ftr-land),  ».  The  place  of 
future  existence  of  lubbers : a kind  of  nauti- 
cal purgatory. 


lubber-lift 

lubber-lift  (lub'er-lift),  v.  t.  In  lumbering, 
to  raise  the  end  of  a log  by  means  of  a pry, 
and  by  the  use  of  weight  instead  of  strength. 
Lubish  (lo'bish),  a.  [G.  liibisch,  < Liibeck.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Liibeck  (Lubeck),  one  of 
the  Hanse  towns  of  North  Germany:  applied 
particularly  to  certain  moneys  of  account  in 
mercantile  use  there:  as,  the  mark  Lubish; 
the  shilling  Lubish. 

lubra  (lo'bra,),  n.  [Also  loubra,  leiibra;  native 
Australian,  but  prob.  orig.  Tasmanian,  from 
Tasmanian  loa  or  Iowa,  woman.]  A native 
Australian  woman:  originally  used  in  Tas- 
mania, but  later  adopted  in  Australia  south 
of  the  Murray.  North  of  the  Murray  the 
term  gin  was  in  use.  Both  terms  are  now 
used  without  geographical  restriction.  H. 
Kingsley,  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  xxxix.  E.  E. 
Morris. 

lubrication,  Forced  lubrication,  lubrication  in 
which  oil  is  furnished  to  the  hearings  under  pressure. — 
Splash  lubrication,  a method  of  supplying  oil  to  the 
bearings  of  an  engine*mechanism,  by  inclosing  the  crank 
and  connecting-rod  in  an  oil-tight  case  filled  with  oil  to 
such  a level  that  the  crank  dips  into  it  and  spatters  the 
oil  upward  over  the  surfaces  to  be  lubricated  : much  used 
in  small  high-speed  motors,  and  especially  in  engines  for 
motor-cars. 

lubricator,  n — Displacement  lubricator,  a device 
lor  feeding  oil  in  which  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  and  water  is  utilized  to  regulate  the  feed. 

Lucan  (lu'kan),  a.  [Also  Lukan ; < L.  Lucas, 
Luke,  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Luke  the 
Evangelist. 

Lucania  (lu-ka'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  a meaningless 
term.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Pceci- 
liidse,  found  in  the  coastwise  swamps  of  the 
eastern  United  States. 

lucanid  (lu-kan'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  coleopterous  family  Lucanidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Lucanidse. 

Lucasian  (lu-ka'zi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
founded  by  Henry  Lucas  (d.  1663).  See  the 
extract. 

The  opportunity  which  gave  to  the  world  the  ‘Philo- 
sophise Naturalis  Principia’  was  not  due  to  the  state  sub- 
vention of  the  deputy  mastership  of  the  mint,  but  to  the 
modest  provision  of  a professorship  by  one  Henry  Lucas, 
of  whose  pious  benefaction  Cambridge  has  made  such 
wonderful  use  in  her  Lucasian  professors. 

Science , Oct.  16,  1903,  p.  490. 
lucca  (lok'ka),  h.  [Appar.  named  from  Lucca 
in  Italy*]  A cotton  fabric  printed  in  imita- 
tion of  an  East  Indian  shawl, 
lucently  (lu'sent-li),  adv.  Clearly;  translu- 
cently;  luminously. 

lucerne,  n.—  Native  lucerne,  in  Australia,  Sida  re- 
tusa , a weed  of  the  mallow  family,  which  yields  a fiber 
somewhat  like  jute.  Also  called  paddy -lucerne.  See 
Sida,  1.  — Paddy-lucerne.  Same  as  native  Mucerne. — 
Sand-luceme,  Medicago  media,  a deep-rooted  perennial 
forage-plant,  closely  related  to  lucerne,  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a variety.  It  is  less  stiff  in  habit, 
its  flowers  are  sometimes  yellow,  and  its  pods  less  coiled. 
In  Michigan  it  has  proved  to  possess  the  great  advantage 
of  enduring  the  winters. — Tree-luceme,  Medicago  ar- 
borea,  a shrubby  alfalfa  cultivated  in  the  Old  World  from 
ancient  times,  now  wild  in  Greece.  It  serves  for  forage 
and  as  a bee-plant.— Yellow  lucerne,  Medicago  falcata, 
botanically  close  to  alfalfa  and  sand-luceme,  but  valued 
only  on  dry  and  barren  soils. 

lucerne-dodder  (lu-s6rn'dod/,Ar),  n.  See 
*dodder L 

Lucianic,  Lucianical  (lu-shi-an'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucian,  a Greek  satirist  of 
the  second  century,  or  characteristic  of  his 
writings  and  style. 

Lucianist-  (lu'shian-ist),  n.  An  imitator  of 
Lucian,  the  Greek  satirist, 
lucible  (lu'si-hl),  a.  [LL.  lucibilis,  < lucere, 
be  light:  see  lucent.]  Emitting  light ; lucent, 
luciferase  (lu-sif'e-ras),  n.  [L.  lucifer,  light- 
bringing, + -ose.]  One  of  the  two  special 
substances  by  the  reactions  of  which  light  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  fireflies,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  enzyra  and  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  minute  granules  only  in  the  luminous  organs. 
The  other  substance,  luciferine , exists  in  the  blood,  and 
light  is  produced  as  the  blood  enters  the  luminous  area. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Dubois  that  luminescence  is  due  to  the 
reactions  of  two  special  substances,  luciferase  and  luci- 
ferine. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  499. 

luciferine  (lu-sif'e-rin),  n.  [L.  lucifer,  light- 
bringing, + -the2.]  See  *ludferase. 
luciferose  (lu-sif'e-ros),  n.  [L.  lucifer,  light- 
bringing, + -ose.]  Same  as  * luciferase . 
Lucifuga  (lu-sif'u-ga),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L. 
ludfugus,  shunning  light:  see  lucifugous.]  A 
genus  of  blind  brotuloid  fishes  inhabiting  cave 
streams  in  Cuba.  These  fishes  are  not  related  to  the 
blind  cave.flshes  of  the  United  States,  but  are  derived 
from  marine  types. 

lucifugal  (lu-sif'n-gal),  a.  Same  as  lucifugous. 


lncigraph  (lu'si-graf),  n.  [L.  lux  ( luc-),  light, 
+ Gr.  ypd(f>uv,  write.]  An  apparatus  for  dis- 
playing the  letters  and  numbers  of  the  inter- 
national maritime  code:  used  in  signaling. 
It  consists  of  a powerful  electric  light,  the  rays  of  which 
are  focused  by  suitable  lenses,  and  of  a series  of  stencils, 
manipulated  by  a keyboard,  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
rays.  The  letters  and  numbers  are  projected  on  a 
screen.  Electricity , XV.  226. 

luciite  (lo'si-it),  n.  [G.  luciit  (Chelius,  1892), 

< LucHberg),  Hesse,  Germany,  + -it,  E.  -ife2.] 
In  petrog.,  a fine-grained  phaneric,  igneous 
rock,  composed  of  lime-soda  feldspar  and 
hornblende,  sometimes  with  a little  quartz. 
The  texture  is  panidiornorphic  to  hypidiomorphic  gran- 
ular. Luciite  is  the  same  as  malchite  and  orhite,  aplitic 
forms  of  diorite. 

lucimeter,  « Bellani  lucimeter,  a form  of  acti- 

nometer  devised  by  Bellani,  consisting  of  a bright  and  a 
blackened  glass  bulb  connected  by  a glass  tube  and  partly 
filled  with  water.  The  higher  temperature  of  the  black 
bulb  causes  the  liquid  within  it  to  evaporate  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  the  bright  bulb,  where  the  surplus 
is  condensed. 

lucinoid  (lii'si-noid),  a.  [Lucina,  2,  + -oid.] 
Related  to  or  resembling  the  pelecypod  genus 
Lucina. 

Luciocharax  (lu-si-ok'a-raks),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
Indus,  a pike,  + Gr. ' \apa%,  a sea-fish  (see 
Characinus).]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Charadnidse,  found  in  streams  near  Panama, 
lucium  (lu'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  lux  (luc-), 
light.]  The  name  given  by  Barriere  to  a sup- 
posed new  chemical  element  obtained  from 
the  yttria  of  monazite.  Its  existence  has  not 
been  confirmed. 

lucivee  (lu-si-ve'),  n.  [Also  ludfee;  a cor- 
ruption (simulating  Lucifer)  of  loup-cervier, 
q.  v.]  The  Canada  lynx,  Lynx  canadensis. 
See  loup-cervier. 

The  lucifee’s  eyes  snapped  fire,  and  she  advanced  right 
along  the  log  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  sitter. 

For  eat  and  Stream,  Jan.  24, 1903,  p.  67. 

Lucullan  (lu-kul'an),  a.  [L.  Lucullanus, 

< Lucullus  (see  def!).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  L. 
Licinius  Lucullus  (110-57  B.C.),  a Roman, 
whose  luxurious  banquets  became  proverbial. 

Lucullean  (lu-kul'e-an),  a.  [L.  Luculleus, 

< Lucullus .]  Same  as  * Lucullan Lucullean 

marble  [L.  marmor  Luculleum ],  fire-marble : same  as 
lumachelle. 

Lucullian  (lu-kul'i-an),  a.  [L.  Lucullianus, 

< Lucullus .]  ’ Same  as  *Lucullan. 
lucullite  (lu-kul'it),  n.  [L.  Lucullus  + -ife2.] 

Same  as  * Lucullean  marble  or  lumachelle. 
lucumony  (lu'ku-mo-ni),  n.  The  domain  of 
a Lucumo,  or  ancient  Etruscan  prince. 
[Modern.] 

It  [Santa  Tarsilla]  was  a dreary  place  at  the  best  of 
times ; antiquaries  said  that  the  sea  had  receded  nearly  a 
mile  since  the  days  when  the  Etruscan  pirates  had  sailed 
from  that  bay,  and  Etruscan  lucomonies  had  had  their 
fortresses  and  their  tombs  away  yonder  where  the  shore- 
line grew  dusky  with  thickets  of  hay  and  rosemary  and 
the  prickly  marucca,  or  holy  thorn,  so  common  here. 

Ouida,  In  Maremma,  ii. 

luderick  (lu'de-rik),  n.  [Also  ludrick;  abori- 
ginal Australian  (Gippsland  in  Victoria).]  A 
local  variety  of  the  Australian  blackfish,  In- 
dsidens  simplex.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  Eng- 
lish. 

Ludiau  (lo'di-an),  n.  [Named  from  Ludes,  in 
the  Montagne  de  Rheims,  France.]  In  geol., 
the  uppermost  division  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary 
in  the  Paris  basin,  consisting  of  gypsum  and 
marls,  and  containing  mammalian  remains  in 
great  abundance  (dormice,  opossums,  pachy- 
derms, and  various  camivoTa  which  partly 
have  marsupial  characters).  Also  called.  Pri- 
dbonian  and  Paris  gypsum. 
ludibundt  (lu' di-bund),  a.  [L . ludibundus, 

< Indus,  play,  sport.]  Playful;  sportive. 
V.  E.  D. 

ludicrosity  (lu  - di  - kros ' i - ti),  n,  Ludicrous- 
ness. 

Ludisia  (lu-dis'i-a),  u.  [NL.  (A.  Richard, 
1825),  of  unknown  significance.]  A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Or- 
chidaceee,  See  Hsemaria. 

Ludolf  number,  - Same  as  Ludolphian  number  (which 
see,  under  number). 

ludrick  (lo'drik),  n.  See  *luderick. 

1.  U.  e.  An  abbreviation  of  left  upper  entrance. 
luf,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  luff. 

luff2,  n. — To  hold  the  luff,  to  keep  the  vessel’s  sails 
shivering.— Rigging-luffs,  a tackle  used  for  setting  up 
lower  rigging.— To  choke  the  luff.  See  kchokel.—  To 
hold  a good  luff,  to  steer  so  as  to  keep  a vessel’s  sails 
trembling  along  the  leeches,  or  along  the  luffs. 

luff2,  v.  I.  trans.  2.  To  lift  (the  boom  of  a 
derrick). 


lumbering 

II.  intrans — To  luff  and  lie,  to  luff  and  remain 
close  to  the  wind.— To  luff  and  touch  her,  to  luff  until 
the  sails  shake. 

luff-cringle  (luf'kriDg//gl),  «.  An  iron  ring 
spliced  into  the  bolt-rope  of  a gaff-sail  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  luff. 

luffing-match  (luf'ing-mach),  n.  In  yacht- 
racing, a struggle  to  get  to  the  windward  of  a 
competitor. 

lllgl,  W.— Standing  lug,  a lug-sail  that  does  not  require 
the  yard  to  be  lowered  and  shifted  to  leeward  of  the  mast 
in  tacking. 

lug2,  n.—  Eccentric  lug,  a seat  or  projection  on  an 
eccentric-strap  to  which  the  eccentric-rod  is  attached. 

lug-chair  (lug'char),  n.  A high-backed  easy- 
ehair  with  side-pieces  for  the  head. 

luge2  (lo'gg),  »■;  P1-  lu gen  (-gen).  [Swiss 
(Grisons).]"  A Swiss  form  of  coasting-sled  of 
small  size,  steered  by  short  iron-pointed  sticks. 
Two  of  these  lugen  are  often  combined  into  a bob-sled 
with  steel  frames  of  tubular  construction  and  fitted  with 
a wheel  steering  apparatus. 

The  “luge”  is  a small  sled  peculiar  to  the  Grisons 
(Switzerland),  which  recalls  the  schlittes  of  the  Vosges, 
and  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  steered  by  hand 
through  the  intermedium  of  short,  iron-pointed  sticks. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  April  15,  1905,  p.  24488. 

luggar,  luggur,  n.  Same  as  lugger 2. 

luglooks  (lug'hnks),  n.  pi.  In  lumbering,  a 
pair  of  tongs,  attached  to  the  middle  of  a 
short  bar,  used  to  carry  small  logs. 


lug-pole  (lug'pol),  n.  A pole  on  which  akettle 
is  hung  over  a fire. 

lujaurite  (lo'you-rit),  n.  [Lujaur  mountain, 
Kola  Peninsula,  Finland,  + -ife2.]  lu  petrog., 
a variety  of  nephelite-syenite  composed  of  tab- 
ular alkali-feldspars  in  parallel  arrangement, 
with  nephelite,  abundant  regirite  in  thin 
needles,  and  variable  amounts  of  eudialyte. 
Bamsay,  1894. 

lul,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  lull. 
lulab  (lo-lab'),  n.  [Syr.  lulaba.]  A green  palm- 
branch.  It  is  intertwined  with  boughs  of  myrtle  and 
willow,  and  carried,  together  with  a perfect  and  spotless 
ethrog,  during  the  morning  services  of  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles. See  kethrog . 

lullaby,  n.  Hence — 3f.  Goodnight;  good-by. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this 
throw  : if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I am  here  to  speak 
with  her,  . . . it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I come 
again.  Shak.,  T.  N.  v.  1. 

lull-bag  (lul'bag),  n.  A canvas  chute  used  on 
whale-ships  for  guiding  the  blubber  into 
casks. 

Lullianist  (lul'yan-ist),  n,  A Lullist. 
lulliloo  (lul-i-lo'),  v.  t.  and  i,  [Imitative;  cf. 
halloo,  hullabaloo,  etc.]  To  utter  a shrill  cry, 
with  vibrations  made  by  hitting  the  mouth 
with  the  hand : used  in  reference  to  African 
aborigines. 

The  women  [of  a tribe  in  northwestern  Rhodesia], 
when  saluting  an  important  stranger,  do  so  by  lullilooing , 
a word  coined  by  Livingstone  to  express  a peculiar  shrill 
scream,  the  sound  being  made  to  vibrate  by  hitting  the 
mouth  with  the  hand.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  74. 

lulu  (lo'lo),  n.  [W.  African.]  A cyprinoid 
fish,  Labeo  longipinnis,  which  reaches  a large 
size  : found  in  the  Kongo  river, 
lumbago,  n.  2.  Same  as  *chme-gall. 
lumbago  (lum-ba'go),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  lum- 
bagoed,  ppr.  lumbagoing.  To  afflict  with  lum- 
bago. 

lumbang  (lum'bang),  n.  [Tagalog  lumbang, 
Bisaya  lombang .]  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  candlenut-tree,  Aleurites  Moluccana,  See 
*kukui. 

lumbang-oil  (lum'bang-oil),  «.  Same  as  *can- 
dlenut-oil. 

Lumbar  index,  puncture.  See  *index,  * punc- 
ture. 

lumber3  (lum'ber),  v.  t.  [lumbers,  H.]  To  put 
in  pawn ; hence,  to  put  in  prison.  V.  E.  D. 
lumberer2  (lum'ber-er),  n.  [ lumber 1 + -erL] 
1.  One  who  lumbers  clumsily  about. — 2. 
A swindling  tipster.  Barrere  and  Lelund. 
lumberer3  dim ' her- er),  n.  [lumber^  + -er2.] 
A pawnbroker. 

lumbering1  (lum'ber-ing),  p.  a.  1.  Awk- 
ward ; cumbrous ; heavy  in  action  ; encum- 
bering.— 2t.  Rumbling. 


lumbering 

lumbering2  (Iiun'ber-ing),  n.  The  business 
of  cutting  timber  in  a forest  and  preparing  it 
for  market. 

lumberjack  (lum 'ber- jak),  n.  One  who 
works  in  a logging-camp.  [Eastern  U.  S.] 
lumber-piet  (lum'ber-pi),  n.  Same  as  lum- 
bard-pie. 

lumbersome  (lum'ber-sum),  a.  [ lumber 1 + 

-some.']  Cumbrous;  lumbering, 
lumboabdominal  (lunUbo-ab-dorn'i-nal),  a. 
[L.  lumbus,  loin,  + abdomen,  abdomen,  + -a?1.] 
Relating  to  both  the  lumbar  and  the  abdominal 
regions. 

lumbodorsal  (lum-bo-dor'sal),  a.  [L.  lumbus, 
loiu,  + dorsum,  back,  + -al1.]  Relating  to  both 
the  lumbar  and  the  dorsal  regions  of  the  spine, 
lumbovertebral  (lum-bo-v6r'te-bral),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  lumbar  vertebras Lumbovertebral 

Index.  See  kindex. 

lumbricaria  (lum-bri-ka'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  lumbricus,  an  earthworm.]  In  paleon.,  a 
name  under  which  are  included  certain  obscure 
remains  from  the  Jurassic  Lithographic  slates, 
which  may  best  be  regarded  as  the  excrements 
of  Annelida.  They  occur  as  irregularly  con- 
torted bands  or  strings,  and  are  usually  of 
considerable  length. 

Lumbriconereidse  (lum''/bri-ko-ne-re'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Lumbriconereis  + -idse.]  A family 
of  phanerocephalous  Polycheeta,  without  bran- 
chiae or  tentacles  and  with  the  cirri  reduced  or 
wanting.  It  includes  the  genera  Lumbricone- 
reis, Arabella,  Drilonereis,  Notocirrus,  Laranda, 
and  Ophryotrocha. 

Lumbriconereis (lum,/bri-ko-ne're-is), n.  [NL., 
< Lumbricus  + Nereis.]  "The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Lumbriconereidse : a marine  group, 
though  one  species  has  been  found  in  fresh 
water  in  Trinidad.  Grube,  1840. 
lumbrous  (ium'brus),  a.  [ 'lumber 1 + -ous.] 
Lumbering.  [Rare.] 

Six  hours  after  Hommy-beg  had  set  out  on  his  six-mile 
journey,  a lumbrous,  jolting  sound  of  heavy  wheels  came 
from  the  road  below  the  Curragli,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Archdeacon  entered  the  room. 

Hall  Caine,  The  Deemster,  ii. 
lumen,  n.  3.  The  unit  of  flux  of  light;  theflux 
of  light  in  a beam  subtending  unit  solid  angle 
where  the  source  has  an  intensity  of  one  hef- 
ner.  See  ^illumination,  1,  and  light  *flux. — 4. 
The  hollow  tube  of  an  operating-needle  or  of 
a hypodermic  syringe. 

In  all  such  operations  the  difficulty  is  the  tendency  the 
paraffin  has  to  solidify  in  the  lumen  of  the  needle. 

Lancet , Aug.  29,  1903,  p.  611. 
Lumen  philosophicum,  an  early  name  for  the  flame  of 
a jet  of  hydrogen  gas  allowed  to  burn  in  the  air  as  the 
hydrogen  is  generated  by  the  interaction  of  zinc  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

lumen-hour  (lu'men-our),  n.  A compound 
unit,  one  lumen  of  light  flux  for  one  hour.  See 
+lumen , 3. 

Lumi&re  process.  See  color-  * photography . 
luminal  (lu'mi-nal),  a.  [L.  lumen  ( lumin -),  a 
light,  air-hole,  + -al1.']  Relating  to  the  lumen 
of  any  tubular  organ  or  cell, 
luminance  (lu'mi-nans),  n.  [}uminan(t ) + 

-ce.]  Luminousness:  as,  the  luminance  of 
the  stars. 

luminarious  (lu-mi-na'ri-us),  a.  Same  as  lu- 
minous. 

luminative  (lu'mi-na-tiv),  a.  [ luminate  + 
-ive.']  Ill  iminating;  illuminative. 

Cat  fear  is  more  readily  understandable  [than  mouse 
lear],  for  in  the  peculiar  formation  and  luminative  quality 
of  the  cat’s  eye  there  is,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  tiger,  a spe- 
cies of  fascination. 

N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser , May  7,  1903,  p.  7. 
luminator  (lu'ml-na-tor),  n . [L.  lum^nator 

(cf.  OF.  luminier ),  an  official  who  kept  the 
accounts  of  expenditure  for  the  lighting  of  a 
church,  < L.  luminare , lighten  : see  luminate. ] 
In  St.  Andrews  University,  a student  (one  in 
each  class)  who  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
professor’s  lectures  without  payment,  and  to 
receive  certain  dues  from  the  other  students, 
in  return  for  services  rendered  by  him.  N.  E.  D. 
luminesce  (lu-mi-nes'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
luminesced , ppr.  luminescing,  [L.  lumin-are , 
shine,  + -esce.']  To  emit  light  other  than  that 
due  to  ordinary  incandescence.  See  lumi- 
nescence. Smithsonian  Rep .,  1899,  p.  147. 
luminescence  (lu-mi-nes'ens),  n.  [ lumines - 

cen(t)  + -ce.]  The  emission  of  light  from 
causes  other  than  that  which  produces  incan- 
descence. Radiation  is  emitted  by  all  bodies  at  all 
temperatures ; but  below  a certain  temperature,  that  of 
the  red  heat,  the  wave-lengths  emitted  do  not  affect  the 
©ye.  At  that  temperature  (about  450°  C)  wave-lengths  of 


the  visible  spectrum  begin  to  have  sufficient  intensity  to 
produce  luminous  effects.  The  body  is  then  said  to  be 
incandescent.  The  luminous  intensity  of  incandescent 
bodies  increases  rapidly  with  further  rise  of  temperature, 
the  total  radiation  being  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  luminous  intensity  increasing 
at  an  even  greater  rate.  See  irradiation,  1.  There  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  bodies  emit  light  at  temperatures 
below  that  of  incandescence,  and  in  which  at  higher  tem- 
peratures the  intensity  and  character  of  the  light  emitted 
differs  from  that  which  we  should  expect  from  the  law 
of  ordinary  radiation.  All  such  cases  of  extraordinary 
light-emission  are  included  under  the  term  lumines- 
cence, and  the  phenomenon  is  variably  described  as  pho- 
toluminescence, thermoluminescence,  chemiluminescence, 
triboluminescence,  piezoluminescence,  lyoluminescence, 
cathodoluminescence , X-lumincscence,  or  autolumines- 
cence, according  to  the  exciting  cause  to  which  the 
phenomenon  is  ascribed.  Luminescence  produced  by 
the  exposure  of  the  substance  to  light  or  to  ultra-vio- 
let rays  is  called  photoluminescence.  When  observed 
while  the  substance  is  still  under  exposure  to  light,  it  is 
known  ns  fluorescence,  a name  proposed  by  Stokes  (1857), 
who  first  systematically  studied  the  luminescence  of 
fluor-spar,  whence  the  name.  However,  the  phenomenon 
had  previously  been  observed  by  Herschel  and  others. 
When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  photoluminescence  per- 
sists after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  light,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  termed  phosphorescence,  on  account  of  an 
imagined  analogy  to  the  power  of  phosphorus  to  shine  in 
the  dark.  The  glow  of  phosphorus  is,  however,  a form  of 
chemiluminescence.  Since  the  luminous  energy  emitted 
by  a photoluminescent  body  has  its  source  in  the  exciting 
light,  it  follows  that  a portion  of  this  light  must  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  body ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  found  that 
photoluminescence  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  an 
absorption-band  in  the  transmission-spectrum  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  that  light  of  wave-lengths  corresponding  to 
this  band  is  chiefly  active  in  producing  the  luminescence. 
Luminescent  light  is  not  monochromatic,  but  forniB  an 
emission-band  in  the  spectrum  having  a well-defined 
maximum  the  wave-length  of  which  is  always  greater 
than  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  minimum  of 
the  absorption-band  to  which  the  luminescence  is  due. 
It  was  thought  by  Stokes  that  the  shortest  wave-length  of 
the  fluorescent  light  always  exceeded  the  longest  wave- 
length of  the  exciting  light  (Stokes’s  law),  but  subsequent 
measurements  have  shown  that  the  absorption-band  and 
the  luminescence-band  frequently  overlap.  Photolumi- 
nescence is  exhibited  not  only  by  fluor-spar,  but  by  nu- 
merous other  solids,  of  which  zinc  sulphid  and  calcium 
sulphid  are  perhaps  the  best-known  examples.  The 
phenomenon  of  fluorescence  is  more  readily  observed, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  solutions  of  certain  organic 
dyestuffs,  such  as  eosin,  resorcin  blue,  and  naphthalene 
red.  One  of  these  substances  has  received  the  name 
fluorescein  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  green  fluor- 
escence exhibited  by  it.  The  color  of  the  fluorescent 
light  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  absorption-band 
to  which  it  is  due ; but  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  all  sub- 
stances the  spectra  of  which  show  absorption-bands  are 
fluorescent,  and  that  a substance  may  have  several  ab- 
sorption-bands only  one  of  which  has  the  corresponding 
fluorescence-band.  The  cause  of  fluorescence  in  organic 
solutions  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  photoluminescence  of  most,  if  not  all, 
inorganic  solids  is  due  to  the  admixture  in  minute  quan- 
tities of  certain  impurities,  such  as  the  salts  of  copper, 
manganese,  bismuth,  lead,  nickel,  antimony,  zinc,  etc., 
and  that  each  of  these  metallic  salts  produces  its  own 
characteristic  photoluminescence.  Many  inorganic  com- 
pounds, when  exposed  to  light  or  to  the  action  of  cathode 
rays  and  then  heated,  emit  light  far  below  the  temperature 
of  incandescence,  or,  when  red-hot,  radiate  light  other 
than  that  due  to  ordinary  incandescence.  Such  emission 
of  light,  in  which  previously  stored  energy  is  set  free,  is 
termed  thermoluminescence.  Many  specimens  of  fluorite 
and  of  flint  and  crown-glass  exhibit  the  phenomenon,  as 
do  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  the  sulphates  of 
zinc,  calcium,  bai  i lm,  magnesium,  etc.  Fiequently  a sub- 
stance which  shows  thermoluminescence  will  emit  light 
when,  instead  of  being  heated,  it  is  rubbed  ( tribolumi- 
nescence),  or  is  subjected  to  pressure  ( piezoluminescence ), 
or  is  dissolved  in  water  ( lyoluminescence ).  Thus  Wiede- 
mann and  Schmidt  observed  all  three  types  in  the  case 
of  sodium  chlorid  and  potassium  clilorid : thermolumi- 
escence  and  lyoluminescence  in  the  case  of  lithium 
chlorid ; and  thermoluminescence  and  t’  iboluminescence 
in  the  case  of  potassium  bromide.  The  salts  had  in 
all  cases  been  previously  exposed  to  the  cathode  rays. 
Many  substances,  when  exposed  to  the  electric  dischaige 
within  a vacuum-tube,  emit  light.  Such  luminescence, 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  electroluminescence, 
is,  however,  due  either  to  the  ultra-violet  or  visible  rajs 
from  the  discharge  (in  which  case  it  is  to  be  classed  as 
photoluminescence)  or  to  the  action  of  cathode  rays  (in 
which  case  it  is  cathodoluminescence).  Routgen  rays 
are  also  capable  of  exciting  luminescence  (X -lumines- 
cence) in  many  substances,  such  as  calcium  tungstate, 
platinocyanide  of  barium,  and  Sidot-blende,  from  which 
the  screens  of  fluoroscopes  are  made.  The  glow  of  ra- 
dium, and  other  radioactive  substances,  which  appeal’s  to 
be  independent  of  excitation  from  without,  is  teimed 
autoluminescence.  The  term  chemiluminescence  is  ap- 
plied to  all  cases  in  which  chemical  changes  accompany 
the  emission  of  light  by  a luminescent  body.  When,  for 
example,  sodium  chlorid  is  exposed  to  cathode  rays,  un- 
stable subchlorids,  giving  the  surface  a brown  or  blue 
color,  are  formed.  Heating  or  friction  restores  the  sub- 
stance to  its  original  color  and  composition,  and  the 
thermoluminescence  or  triboluminescence,  respectively, 
which  accompanies  the  reaction  is  classed  as  chemilu- 
minescence. Whether  all  luminescence  is  of  the  nature 
of  chemiluminescence  has  not,  as  yet,  been  definitely 
determined. 

luminist  (lu'mi-mst),  n.  [L.  lumen  (lumin-), 
light,  + -1st.]  A painter  who  affects  brilliancy 
of  light  in  pleln-air  effects. 

His  [Courbet’s]  canvases  hang  more  harmoniously  on  a 
wall  with  Rousseau  and  Diaz  than  with  the  high-keyed 
productions  of  the  luminists , impressionists,  and  other 
eccentrics  of  to-day. 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Mod.  French  Masters,  p.  200. 


lung-sac 

luminometer  (lu-mi-nom'e-tfir),  n.  [L.  lumen 
(lumin-),  light,  + Gr.  fierpov,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  the  inten- 
sity of  illumination  at  any  point  in  a field  of 
light  flux.  The  method  employed  in  most  luminom- 
eters,  of  which  there  are  various  forms,  is  to  expose  a 
white  mat  surface  to  the  light  the  illumination  from 
which  is  to  be  measured,  and  to  compare  its  brightness 
with  that  of  a similar  surface  illuminated  by  a source  of 
known  intensity  placed  at  a known  distance.  Also  called 
illuminometer. 

Luminous  arc.  See  electric  karc. — Luminous  effi- 
ciency. See  keffciency. — Luminous  organ,  an  organ 
for  the  production  of  light : often  termed  phosphorescent 
organ.  Luminous  organs  are  present  in  many  groups  of 
animals,  those  commonly  called  fireflies  being  the  most 
familiar. 

Lummer-Brodhun  body.  See  * .spectrophotom- 
eter. 

lump1,  n.  7.  In  mining,  a coarse  fragment  of 
ore,  coal,  phosphate  rock,  or  any  useful  min- 
eral, as  contrasted  with  the  fines,  spalls,  or 
otherwise  designated  smaller  pieces.  Hep.  U. 
S.  Geol.  Svrv.,  1897-98,  vi.  550. 

II.  a.  Noting  the  coarser  grade  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  which  is  picked  out  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine. 

lump1,  v.  i.  2.  To  appear  larger  by  aggrega- 
tion; bulk:  as,  he  lumped  large  in  public  im» 
agination.  [Colloq.] 

lunambulism  (lu-nam'bu-lizm),  n.  [L.  lima, 
moon,  + ambul-dre,  walk,  + -ism.]  Somnam- 
bulism or  sleep-walking  supposed  to  be  induced 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon.  [Rare.]  N.E.D. 
lunar,  a.  8.  In  Arabia  gram.,  a fanciful  term 
applied  to  the  class  of  consonants  before  which 
the  l of  the  article  al  is  not  assimilated  in  pro- 
nunciation: so  called  because  including  q,  the 
initial  of  qamar,  moon.  Opposed  to  solar. — 
Lunar  day,  hour.  See  kdayl,  khour. 
lunarium,  n.  2.  In  paleon.,  a more  or  less 
thickened  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  in  many 
Paleozoic  bryozoans  which  is  curved  to  a 
shorter  radius  and  usually  projects  above  the 
plane  of  the  zocecial  aperture, 
luncart  (lung'kart),  n.  In  mining,  a lenticular 
mass,  nodule,  or  ball.  Also  called  lunker. 
[Scotch.] 

lundyfoot  (lun'di-fut),  w.  [Named  after  Lundy 
Foot,  a tobacconist  of  Dublin  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.]  A kind  of  snuff, 
liineburgite  (lii'ne-bor-glt),  n.  [G.  liineburgit 
(1870),  < Liineburg  + -it,  E.  -ite2.]  A hydrated 
phosphate  and  borate  of  magnesium  occurring 
in  masses  with  from  crystalline  to  earthy 
structure:  found  at  Liineburg  in  northern 
Germany. 

lunel2  (lu-nel'),  n.  [P.  lunel,  < Sp.  lunel,  < luna, 
L.  luna,  moon:  see  lunel.]  In  her.,  a figure 
formed  by  four  crescents  placed  point  to  point, 
resembling  a rose  with  four  leaves, 
lunetta  (lu-net'a),  n.  Same  as  lunette,  4. 
lunette,  n.  12.  The  circular  hole  in  a guil- 
lotine in  which  the  neck  of  the  condemned 
rests. 

Lundville  pottery.  See  * pottery. 
lung,  ft. — Black  lung,  anthracosis. — Grinders',  ma- 
sons’, or  millers’  lur.g,  pneiimonocumusis. — Lung 
suction  mask,  a mask-like  apparatus,  fitting  over  the 
mouth  and  nose,  provided  with  valves  by  means  of  which 
respiration  is  slightly  impeded;  this  causes  a negative 
air-pressure  in  the  lungs  and  consequent  congestion : 
used  in  the  application  of  Bier’s  hyperemic  method  to 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Med.  Record , 
Nov.  9,  1907,  p.  757.— Miners’  lung,  anthracosis. 
lung-bcok  (lung'buk),  n.  Same  as  lung,  2. 
lunge1,  n.  3.  A long  rope  used  to  train  a 
horse ; also,  the  circular  track  or  ring  where 
horses  are  trained  by  cantering  them  around 
the  edge  of  the  ring  in  one  direction  with  the 
aid  of  a lunge, 
lungee,  n.  See  loonghee. 
lunger2  (lung'er),  n.  One  who  comes  to  a cli- 
matic resort  on  account  of  his  lungs ; a con- 
sumptive. [Slang.] 

lung-juice  (lung'jos),  n.  Serous  fluid  ob- 
tained from  the  lung, 
lungoti,  n.  Same  as  *langoti. 
lung-plague  (lung'plag), n.  Contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia or  lung-sickness.  See  pleuropneu- 
monia, 1.  It  is  a highly  fatal,  epizootic  disease 
which  affects  bovine  animals  only  and  is 
characterized  by  an  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  It  was  eradicated 
from  the  United  States  in  1892. 
lung-sac  (lung'sak),  n.  One  of  the  paired 
respiratory  organs  of  a spider:  as,  “the  lung- 
sacs  on  the  epigastric  region,”  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  1903, 1.  49. 


lung-sick 

lung-sick  (lung'sik),  a.  Noting  cattle  suffer-  l™*1.  n 


. - . , - . * its  flowering  time.  It  is  suspected  of  being  poisonous 

mg  from  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  an  ex-  to  stook.  8|e  Mus/l.pea. 

tremely  contagious  and  deadly  disease  of  these  lupinidine  (1  a-pin ' i-<lin),  n.  [lupine  + -id  + 


lutecium 

Pleasure ; delight ; 


animals. 

lung-sickness  (lung'sik-nes),  n.  Contagious 
pleuropneumonia  of  cattle.  See *lung-plague. 


■ine2.]  A viscid,  oily,  intensely  bitter  alka- 
loid, C8H15N,  contained  in  the  yellow  lupine. 
It  has  an  odor  of  hemlock. 


iunicurrent  (lu'ni-kur-erit),  « Changing  pe-  lupinosis  (m-pi-nd'sis), 

vnr»rlmoll  XT  with  til  A nntll  inn  nf  tn  A moon.  1 v „ ^ n 


5f.  Pleasure ; delight ; a source  of 

pleasure. 

The  lookers  now  at  me,  poore  wretch,  be  mocking, 
With  mowes  and  nodds  they  stand  about  me  flocking: 
Let  God  help  him,  say  they,  whom  He  did  trust; 

Let  God  saue  him  in  whom  was  all  his  lust. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Psalmes  of  David,  xxii.  5. 


riodically  with  the  position  of  the  moon, 
luniolatry  (lu-ni-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  luna , 
moon,  + Gr.  "kaTpeia,  worship.]  Moon-worship. 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  314. 
lunkah  (lung'ka),  n.  [Hindi  laftka , ‘islands/ 
the  local  term  for  the  islands  of  the  Godavery 
delta,  where  the  tobacco  is  grown  ( Yule , Hob- 
son-Jobson).]  A kind  of  strong  cheroot. 
N.  E.  D. 

If  you  can  say  . . . that  some  murder  has  been  done 
by  a man  who  was  smoking  an  Indian  lunkah,  it  obviously 
narrows  your  field  of  search.  Doyle,  Sign  of  the  Four,  i. 

lunker  (lung'ker),  n.  Same  as  +luncart. 
limn  (lun),  n.  A tea-cake : short  for  sally-lunn. 
lunoid  (lu'noid),  a.  [L.  luna,  moon,  4-  -oid.'] 
Shaped  like  the  new  moon ; somewhat  re- 
sembling the  new  moon ; crescentiform. 
lunula,  n.  (g)  In  entom, 
frons  of  a dipterous  insect.- 


A disease  of  cattle,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
poisoning  with  one  of  the  lupines,  usually  the 
white  lupine.  It  is  probable  that  the  symp- 
toms (fever,  weakness,  and  distention  of  the 
abdomen)  are  due  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
a fungus  on  the  plants,  rather  than  to  any 
principle  in  the  lupine  itself, 
lupoid  (lu'poid),  a.  [lupus1  + -oid.]  Resem- 
bling lupus. 

The  sphere  of  x-ray  treatment  should  be  limited  to  the 
treatment  of  lupoid  growths. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  7, 1903,  p.  234. 

lupoma  (lu-po'ma),  re. ; pi.  luvomata  (-ma-ta). 
[lup-us  + -oma.]  The  initial  lesion  of  lupus 
vulgaris,  consisting  of  a discolored  elevation 
above  the  surface. 


2+  -osts.]  luster2,  re.  7.  A material  applied  to  the  surface 


lupous,  a.  2.  Relating  to  lupus. 

_ small  depression  on  the  lupulic  (lu-pu'lik),  a.  [Lupul-us  + -ic.]  Same 
Lunulic  Hlppocratls,  the  ;ls  lupyjinic. 


lunes  of  Hippocrates.^  . . , , , Lupulinic  acid,  a hitter  crystalline  compound,  C25H30O4, 

.,  pertaining  to  the  contained  in  the  bitter  principle  of  hops. 


lunular,  a.  2.  In  conch 
lunule  of  pelecypods. 
lunule.  ».  <«)  One  of  the  perforations  formed  by 

4k/.  imlnn  nf  dirtltoto 


lupus1,  n.  3.  (c)  Lupus  exedens,  a form  of 
lupus  in  which  there  is  ulceration  of  the  affected 
parts.— Butterfly  lupus,  lupus  erythematosus  of  the 
skin  of  the  nose  and  cheeks.— Lupus  verrucosus,  a 
form  of  lupus  in  which  the  surface  is  warty  instead  of 
smooth.  Called  also  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis. 


the  union  of  digitate 
processes  of  the  test  of 
certain  thin  forms  of 
echinoids,  as  Rotula 

T.n“n“ul  rd  m lurch:i  t 5.  To  take  (game)  with  a lurcher. 

iiununcaraium  See  hircherX  2, 

lureful  (lur'ful),  a.  Full  of  enticement: 
alluring. 

lurefully  (lur'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  alluring  way. 

[1 lure 1 + -some.  ] En- 


(lu  " nu-li-kar ' di- 
um),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
lunula,  lunule,  + 

NL.  Cardium.  a 
genus  of  shells.]  A luresome  (lur'sum),  a. 


of  something  in  order  to  produce  a lustrous 
appearance. — Brianchon  luster,  in  ceram.,  a nac- 
reous luster  formed  of  salts  of  bismuth  mixed  with  resin 
and  oil  of  lavender,  colored  with  metallic  oxids-  patented 
by  J,  J.  H.  Brianchon,  a French  potter,  in  1857.  A simi- 
lar luster  is  used  on  Belleek  ware.  — Copper  luster, 
in  ceram.,  a coating  of  copper  applied  to  a red  pottery 
body.— Gold  luster,  (a)  See  gold.  ( b ) In  ceram., 
a metallic  glaze  containing  gold  applied  to  pottery 
or  porcelain.—  Marbled  luster,  a pink  - and  - white 
mottled  luster  often  seen 
on  old  Sunderland  (Eng- 
lish) earthen  ware.  The 
ground  is  a clouded,  lus- 
trous pink,  and  the  white 
spots  are  surrounded  by 
heavy  outlines  of  metallic 
luster. — Mexlc  an  lu ster, 
an  iridescent,  lustrous 
glaze,  usually  of  a green 
color,  found  on  some  of 
the  pottery  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Mexico.  — Pearl 
luster,  in  ceram.,  an  iri- 
descent luster  imparted  to 
the  glaze  by  applying  salts 
of  bismuth  colored  with 
metallic  oxids  and  firing  in 
the  enamel-kiln,  as  seen  in 
Belleek  china  and  some  of 
the  so-called  majolica 
ware  made  at  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  See 
Brianchon  Cluster  and 
madreperla  luster,  under 
luster^.— Pink  luster,  in 
ceram. , a thin  wash  of  gold. 


Marbled  Luster. 
Candlestick,  Sunderland,  about 
1800.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 


Rotula  Augusti , with  posterior  dic- 
tations and  a pair  ot  anterior  lunules. 
[From  Lankester’s  *•  Zoology.") 


triangular  shells  in 
which  the  anterior 
surface  is  flattened 


genus  of  extinct  ticing;  alluring. 

prionodesmaceous  lurk,  re.  2.  The  act  of  lurking  or  prowling, 
pelecypods  with  -On  the  lurk,  on  a swindling  or  fraudulent  prowl. 

lurryman  (lur'i-man),  n. ; pi.  lurrymen  (-men). 
In  mining , one  who  handles  or  manages  a 
, . . , . T,  lurrv.  See  lurry 2. 

and  carries  a very  large  byssal  opening.  It  Lusatian  (lh-sa/shian),  a.  andn.  [NL .iAisatia, 

—4  T'z f F.  lusacc,  'G.  Lausitz.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  Lusatia  (G.  Lausitz),  a district,  or  two  dis- 
tricts(Upper  and  Lower  Lausitz),  inGermany, 
belonging  in  part  to  Prussia  and  in  part  to 
Saxony. 

II.  re.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Lusatia. — 2.  The 
native  language  of  Lusatia.  Same  as  Sorbian,  2. 

” 1 -1  ■■  A 


occurs  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  forma- 
tions. 

lunuliform  (lu'nu-li-f6rm),  a.  [L.  lunula, 
lunule,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a lunule. 

Lunz  sandstones.  See  *sandstone. 


lupamaric  (lu-pa-mar'ik),  a.  [tup (ulus)  + = = 

amaric .]  Noting  a white  crystalline  acid  con-  lug^cri],  (lush'krib),  n.  [lush3  + crib.] 
tained  in  lupulin.  low  public-house  or  bar-room.  [Slang.] 

lupanar  (lu-pa'nar),  re.  [L.,  < lupa,  a prosti-  lush-ken  (lush'ken),  re.  Same  as  * lush-crib. 


wolf: 


see  lushy,  a.  2.  Luxuriant;  tender;  soft, 
used  figuratively. 


tute,  a she-wolf,  fern,  of  lupus,  a 
wolf.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a brothel, 
lnpanarian  (lu-pa-na'ri-an),  a.  [Lupanaris,  Risingando  (lo-sin-gan'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
< lupanar,  a brothel : see  * lupanar.]  Of  or  per-  - • - “ ’ ' — - — 

taining  to  a brothel ; fit  for  the  surroundings 
of  a brothel. 

lupanine  (lu'pa-nin),  re.  [L.  lup(inus),  lupine, 

' -an  + -iwK]_  A pale-vellow  syrupy  alka- 


of  a pink  color,  on  old  Eng- 
lish cream-colored  ware  and  porcelain.  Also  called  rose 
luster,  Sunderland  luster,  and  purple  luster.  — Purple 
luster,  a metallic  glaze  of  a purplish  color,  darker  than 
gold  luster,  on  English  pottery.  — Rose  luster.  Same  as 
pink  -bluster.—  Spotted  luster.  Same  as  marbled 
bluster.—  Steel  luster.  Same  as  platinum,  luster 
(which  see,  under  luster 2).—  Sunderland  luster.  See 
marbled  bluster. 

handles  or  manages  a Lustered  ware.  See  *ware 2. 

luster-mottlings  (lus'tSr-mot//lings),  re.  pi. 
The  mottling  of  the  cleavage-surface  of  a 
mineral  produced  by  numerous  inclusions  of 
other  minerals:  compare  pcecilitic. 
lust-house  (lust'hous),  re.  [G . lusthaus.]  1.  A 
pleasure-house  ; a country-house  ; a summer- 
house in  a garden. — 2.  A tavern  with  a beer- 
garden.  N.  E.  X>. 

lustracellulose  (lus-tra-sel'u-los),  re.  [lustr- 
ous) + cellulose.]  A peculiar  derivative  of 
cellulose. 

[ lustrate 1 + -ive.] 


A1  ' lustrative  (lus'tra-tiv),  a. 

Pertaining  to  purification  by  lustration ; per- 
taining to  washing. 


; — r - , v-  ,,  >,  lustratory  (lus'tra-to-ri),  n.  [lustrate1  + -ory.] 

lusirwure,  flatter,  wheedle,  < limnga,  flattery,  ^sertaini/  \0  lustration  ; lustral. 

rngTcoS’  lustrify  f 'tri-fi),  r t ; pret  and 

ii[  an  affectionate  or 


Compare  amoroso. 

loid,  C^Ho^iN,,  contained  in  the  seeds  of  lusingato  (lo-sin-gii'to),  a.  [It.,pp. : see  *7u 
blue  lupines,  Lupinus  angustifolius.  It  has  an  singando.]  Same  as  *lusingando.  , , 

extremely  hitter  taste  and  exhibits  a blue  Lusitano- American  (lu-si-ta'no-a-mer'i-kan),  composed  ot  mutt. 


lutaceous  (lu-ta'shius),  a. 
L.  lutum,  mud:  see  lute2.] 


[NL.  * lutaceus , < 
Pertaining  to  or 


fluorescence. 

lupeol  (lu'pe-ol),  re.  [L.  lup(inus),  lupine,  + 
-e-  + -ol.]  A ervstallizable  substance,  anal- 
ogous to  cholesterol  or  eholesteriu,  extracted 
from  the  husk  of  the  seed  of  the  yellow  lupine, 
Lupinus  luteus. 

lupeose  (lu'pe-os),  re.  [L.  lup(inus),  lupine,  + 
-ose.J  An  amorphous  sugar,  012H220xi,  from 
the  seeds  of  Lupinus  luteus.  It  is  nut  changed  by 
Fehling's  solution  or  by  diastase.  Dilute  acids  hydro- 
lyze it  to  galactose  and  fructose.  Also  called  p-yalactan. 


a.  and  re. 


Le™aOf  mtod  Portuguese  and  lutany  (lu'ta-ni)  re  [ML.  lutana,  lute,  + -,3.] 


American  Indian  descent,  as  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  people  of  Brazil. 

II.  re.  A person  of  mixed  Portuguese  and 
American  Indian  descent ; a Brazilian. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America, 
the  immense  majority  of  whom  are  confessedly  mixed 
peoples — Lusitano- Americans  with  a considerable  strain 
of  .Negro  blood  in  Brazil.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  151. 

lusive  (lu'siv),  a.  [L.  lus(us),  pp.  of  ludere, 
play,  + -ive.]  Playful.  

lupetazin  (lu-pet'a-ziu),  re.  [lup(inin)  4-  -et-  lusol  (lo'sol),  re.  The  trade-name  of  impure  lutecine  (lii'te-sin),  re.  [L.  luteus,  of  mud,  + 
+ azu-  + -ire2.]  A trade-name  for  dimethyl-  benzene,  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar : used  _c.  + -free2.]  A form  of  anhydrous  silica,  Si02, 
xjtr  / CH9CH(CHS)  n^rr  whitp  as  an  illuminant.  Sci.  Amer.,  Dec.  29,  1906,  which  has  a fibrous  structure  and  -which  differs 
piperazm,  CH2CH(CH3)>JN1:1’  a wnite  p.  484.  from  quartz  in  lower  density  and  m optical 

crystalline  powder  used  in  medicine  as  a sub-  lusong  (lo-song'),  re.  [Also  losong.  Tagalog  characters.  Also  called  quartzine. 
stitute  for  piperazin.  Also  ealled  dipropylene-  an(i  Bisaya  losong.]  A wooden  mortar  for  lutecite  (lu'te-slt),  re.  Same  as  *lntecine. 

pounding  or  husking  rice.  [Philippine  Is.]  lutecium  (lo-te'gium),  re.  [L.  Lutetia,  Roman 


Lute-music.  A.  E.  D. 

[Minstrels]  without  end 
Reel  your  shrill  lutany. 

F.  Thompson,  New  Poems,  p.  41. 
lute2,  W.—  Linseed-meal  lute,  linseed-meal  made  into 
a paste  with  water,  milk,  glue,  or  lime-water. — Lute 
d’&ne  a mixture  of  recently  slaked  lime  with  strong  glue 
and  a*  subsequent  addition  of  white  of  egg.— Willis’s 
lute  a paste  made  with  slaked  lime  and  a solution  of  two 
ounces  of  borax  in  one  pint  of  water.  This  paste  is  applied 
to  earthenware  with  a brush,  and,  when  dry,  is  covered 
with  a pasty  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  linseed-oil. 


diamine  and  dimethyl-diethylene-diamine. 
lupiform  (lu'pi-form),  a.  [L.  lupus , lupus,  + 
forma , form.]  Resembling  lupus, 
lupigenin  (lu-pij'e-nin),  n.  [ lupi(nin ) + - gen 
+ -m^.]  A yellow  crystalline  compound, 
CiTH^Oe^01*1116^  *>y  the  action  of  dilute  min- 
eral acids  on  the  glucoside  lupinin. 

lupine2,  n False  lupine,  any  plant  of  the  leguminous 

genus  Thermopsis ; the  bush-pea.  The  plants  of  this 
genus  are  perennial  herbs,  unlike  lupines  in  having  but 
three  leaflets  to  the  leaf.  The  prairie  false  lupine,  T. 
rhornbifolia  (known  in  Montana  as  yelloiv  pea),  is  often 


The  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw  by  thrashing,  or 
by  use  of  wind  whenever  possible,  and  is  finally  separated 
from  the  husk  by  pounding  two  or  three  times  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  called  a ‘ lusong or  by  making  use  of  a 
sort  of  hand-mill,  called  ‘guilingan.’ 

Gaz.  Philippine  Is.,  1902,  p.  71. 

lussatite  (lo-sa'tlt),  re.  [F.  lussatite  (1890),  < 
Lussat,  Puy-de-Dome,  France,  + -ite2.]  A 
peculiar  form  of  quartz  which  resembles 
chalcedony  but  differs  from  it  in  optical  char- 
acter: it  has  been  referred  to  tridymite. 


name  of  Paris.]  See  the  extract. 

A New  Element,  Lutecium.— By  means  of  a long  series 
of  fractional  recrystallizations  of  tile  nitrate  of  Mangnac  s 
ytterbium,  using  nitric  acid  of  density  1*3  as  a solvent,  G. 
Urbain  has  succeeded  in  separating  the  material  into  two 
distinct  substances,  one  of  which  gives  a characteristic 
spark  spectrum.  This  new  element  he  calls  lutecium, 
Lu,  from  an  ancient  name  for  Paris,  and  he  finds  that  its 
atomic  weight  is  not  much  greater  than  174.  The  other 
element  present  he  calls  neo-ytterbium,  Ny,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  confused  with  Marignac’s  ytterbium.  Its 
atomic  weight  cannot  differ  much  from  170.  Two  spec- 


lutecium 


trum  bands  obtained  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran’s  method 
are  probably  characteristic  of  neo-ytterbium,  while  a 
third  band  appears  to  belong  to  lutecium. 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb., 


lydite 


, 1908,  p.  146. 

lnteic  (lu-te'ik),  a.  [L.  lute-us,  of  mud,  + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a yellow  compound,  C20H20- 
0,2  (?)>  resembling  luteoleine,  contained  in  the 
flowers  of  Euphorbia  cyparissias.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  slender  needles,  sublimes  at  220°  C., 
and  melts  at  273-274°  C. 
lutein  (10/ te-in),  n.  [(corpus)  lute  (um) (see  def.) 


< Avuv,  release.]  The  looser  or  deliverer:  of  fishes  of  the  family  Zoarcidse,  found  on  the 
an  epithet  of  Bacchus.  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 

lycacomtm  (h-ka-kon  i-tm),n.  [(g)lyc(erol)(1)  Lyconectes  (li-ko-nek'tez)  n rNL  < Gr 

in oi 

11  ,„,M-  J-  »1W  a«,p  w.l,,  m 11,  Aiuk.  " 

it  220°  C.,  lycsnid  (li-se'nid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem-  wolf^see^  ^ Uk<*’ 

’ her  of  the  dipterous  family  Lycanidte.  r}^*hy™(!es)'  + vWa.’  thre,ad.].  A genus 

, „ ...  II.  a-  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong 

+ -ire2.]  A yellow  pigment  contained  in  the  ,in?  to  tbe  family  Lycxnidse. 
yolk  of  eggs,  in  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  luteum,  lyceal  (11-se'al),  a.  [ lyce-um  + -all.] 
in  blood-serum,  etc.  It  forms  orange  crystals.  1 11  - t°  a lvceum.  ii 
luten  (lu'ten),  n.  Same  as  +lutein. 
luteocobaltic  (10"  te-o-ko-bal'tik ) , a.  In  chem., 
containing  a cobalt-hexammine  constituent : 
as,  a luteocobaltic  salt. 

luteofilin  (lu-te-of'i-lin),  11.  [L.  luteus , of  mud, 

+ filum,  thread,  + -in2.]  A compound  said  to 
occur  in  monocotyledons  and  in  Lobeliacese.  T * ““ 

Lutetian,  a.  II.  re.  In  geol,  the  Middle  LycengraullS  (li-secng-gra'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  .^c,  and 1 sedative  proper 
a Paris  basin  which  ,A'K,,C„  w°l(>  + NL.  Engraulis .]  A genus  of  Lycopodiales  (li-ko-po-di-a 

etia.  the  Roman  name  £sb®s  of  the  family  Ehgrautididse,  found  on  1 1892).  < Lycopodi 

both  coasts  of  tropical  America. 


uuuBbiau,  «.  II.  n.  1 

Eocene  Tertiary  of  the  ^ 
takes  its  name  from  Lutetia,  the  Roman  name 
of  Paris.  This  stage  is  regarded  as  the  probabh 
equivalent  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  and  Brackle 
sham  beds  of  England. 

Luth.  An  abbreviation  of  Lutheran. 
Lutheranic  (lu  - th6r  - an  ’ ik),  a.  Same  as 
Lutheran. 

Lutheranize  (lu'th£r-an-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

Lutheranized,  ppr.  Liitheranizing.  I.  trails. 


- V . ■ -/r*)  I x.  geuus 

ot  zoarcoid  fishes,  found  in  rather  deep  water 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Lycoperdales  (lpko-per-da'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Lycoperdon  + -ales.']  An  order  of  gastero- 
mycetous  fungi,  ineluding  the  single  family 
Lycoperdacese.  See  Lycoperdacese. 
lycoperdoid  (li-ko-per'doid),  a.  [ Lycoperdon 

, ...  .„  „ ...  lx.u.,  n ur.  + -oid.]  Resembling  the  fungus  Lycoperdon. 

Xi'KOf,  wolf,  + iyxe’hv;,  an  eel.]  A genus  of  lycopin  (li'kp-pin),  to.  \Lycop-us  + -in'-2 . ] A 
fishes  of  the  family  Zoarcidse,  found  in  deep  colorless  amorphous  compound  obtained  from 
water  on  both  coasts  of  North  America.  bugleweed,  Lycopus.  It  has  astringent, 

styptic, ^and  sedative  properties. 

- o-po-di-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

Lycopodium  4-  -ales.]  An 


, .j  Pertain- 
ing to  a lyceum,  in  any  sense 

Marro  tabulated  the  conduct  of  3012  boys  in  gymna- 
sial  and  lyceal  classes  in  Italy  from  11  to  18  years  of  age. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  345. 

[NL.,  < Gr. 


Lycenchelys  (li-seng'ke-lis), 


of  Par  is.’  Thi  sT  stage  is  regarde'd  as^therirobabl  e ,f>°th  coastsof  tropical  America.  ~ ’ °^d®r  of  vascular  cryptogamio  plants  of  the 

equivalent  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  and  Brackle-  Iycetol  (li'se-tol),  to.  [(g)lyc(erol)  + -et- + -ol.]  ® ™ Pteridopliyta,  coordinate  with  the 

-1 T.-J-  -n  1 t 0 Tlio+i-o^o.Tiomo  :_a- — i — 4. _ JHlicalGS  and  Lquisctalcs.  it  is  divided  into  two 

groups,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
ligule  m the  leaves.  It  contains  four  families  of  living 
and  two  of  fossil  or  extinct  plants.  The  Lgcopodiacea 
aJ.  t Mlotacese  are  destitute  of  the  ligule  ( Lycopodiales 
elxgulatse  of  Engler).  The  Selaginellaceee  and  Isoetacese 
are  ligulate  {Lycopodiales  ligulatte.  of  Engler).  The  two 
extinct  families,  Lepidodendracese  and  Sigillariacese 
placed  by  Engler  in  the  ligulate  group. 


wv  UvA  ^ J j lb.  LVf/ )"!) Ui  J 1 ~GZ~  1 —Ob.  J 

The  trade-name  for  dimethylpiperazin  tartrate, 

NH<CH2:CH(CH3)>NH'H2C4II40e,  which  is 

prepared  from  glycerol,  it  is  a white  odorless 
powder  and  is  used  in  medicine  to  effect  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a readily  soluble  com- 
pound. 


; f 1 v wf w*j n v\j • A,  bl  bbllo.  |A1UUU.  v L llv  louiiiico,  PUc/tui  1 

To  render  Lutheran  in  character;  convert  to  lyceum,  to— United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  an  asso-  ,areI’IaCj'. by  ®n.s’er  in  the  Ugu  _ . 

ciation  organized  in  1833,  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  by  lycOPOuine  (ll-kop  o-dm),  to.  [Lycopod-ium  + 
r..,. naval  and  marine  officers.  -i»e2.]  A colorless bitteral1  ’ ' ’ " 


To  become  Lutheran;  favor  , ^ .°*c,ers 

’ lychnisk(lik'msk),  to. 


Lutheranism. 

II.  intrans . 

Lutheranism. 

Lutianidae  (lu-ti-an'i-de),  «,  pi.  [NL.,  < Lu- 
tianus  -\--idse.]  A family  of  fishes  related  to 
the  percoids  and  commonly  known  as  snap- 
pers. 

Lutianus  (lu-ti-a'nus),  n.  [NL.,  also  Lutjanus, 
< lutjang,  P — ' — • 

see  +lutjang. 

Lutianidae. 

lutidine  (lu'ti-din),  TO.  [L.  lutum,  mud,  + -idl 
+ -t»e2.]  The  collective  name  of  the  various 
isomeric 


-j VSJ^/VVkiaillJ  VV  I I ti  I I 

these  nodes  are  hollow  and  inclose  an  octahe- 

< lutjang,'  D.  spelling  of  Malay *luchang’:  , rn  . . , n 

'.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  ^ ,W,(  chou),  to.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 

J Koasted  potato  starch,  similar  to  crommelin 
and  leio  gum,  used  as  a thickener  in  calico- 
printing.  Georgievics  (trans.),  Chem.  Technol. 
of  Textile  Fibres,  p.  251. 


' ft  v * v tiui/,  »«.  L y b/iijjini-i u in  i 

+ne*.}  A colorless bitteralkaloid,C32H5203N2, 
w— — — - — [Gr.  AvxyioKoq, applied  to  contained  in  club-moss,  Lycopodium  compla- 
a kma  ot  fish,  dim.  of  M.<xvog,  a lamp.]  One  of  natum.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  monoclinic 
the  swollen  nodes  formed  at  the  junction  of  prisms  and  melts  at  114-115°  C. 
the  rays  in  the  skeletal  structure  of  the  die-  Lycopodium,  n.  2.  [J.c.]  A fine  powder 

tyonme  hexactinellid  sponges,  especially  when  consisting  of  the  spores  of  Lycopodium  clav- 


a-  it,  i . l. _ T oi  rextue  r iDres,  p.  zoi. 

iresent  in  coal-tar  oil  and  in  anirnnl- 


They  are  present  in  coal-tar  oil  and  in  animal 
and  hone-oil,  and  resemble  pyridine  in  gen 
eral  properties. 

lutite  (lu'tit),  ra.  [L.  lutum,  mnd,  + -ite‘2.] 
Inpetrog.,  a term  introduced  byGrabau  (1904) 
for  an  indurated  rock  of  any  composition  or 
origin. 

lutjang  (lo'chang),  to.  [A  D.  spelling  of  Malay 
luchang  in  ikon  lutjang  (luc/iang),  appar.  lit. 
‘bell-fish,’]  A Malayan  name  (ikan  lutjang) 
of  the  fish  Lutianus  lutianus. 
lutrin  (lu'trin),  TO.  [F.:  see  lectern.]  Same  as 
lectern. 

lutulence  (lu'  tu-lens),  » 

Muddiness ; turbidity. 

luv,  v.  and  to.  An  amended  spelling  of  love. 
luvar  (lo-viir'),  n.  Same  as  *luvaro. 
luvaro  (lo-va'ro),  ».  [Sp.]  A pelagic  scom- 

broid fish,  Luvarus  imperialis.  See  Luvarus. 
luvly,  a.  and  adv.  An  amended  spelling  of 
lovely. 

lux3,  to.  2.  The  unit  of  illumination;  the  illu- 


Hukoc,  wolf.  Also  taken  as  Lycian L]  Wolf- 
slaying  : an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo. 
lycine(li'sin),  TO.  Kg)lyc(erol)  + -i«e2.]  A color- 
less compound,  HON(CH3)3CH2COOH,  or,  in 

the  anhydrous  form,  (CH3)3N >CO, 

CH2 

contained  in  sugar-beet  juice,  cotton-seeds, 
and  other  vegetable  products,  and  in  urine. 
It  forms  large  crystals  which  become  anhyd- 
rous at  100°  C.  and  attract  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  is  of  considerable  importance  in  plant 
physiology.  Also  called  betain,  hydroxyneurine, 

[lutuhnt  ♦ #*£!&&*»,  [NL..  < 0,. 

wolf,  + Kapay  head.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Zoarcidaef  found  in  Baffin  Bay. 
lycoctonine  (li-kok'to-nin),  n . \Lycoctonum 


atum  and  other  species,  used  in  pharmacy  as 
a dusting-powder  ou  the  skin  and  on  excoriated 
surfaces,  and  in  other  ways.  On  the  applicatiou 
of  a flame,  it  burns  with  a flash,  and  does  not  become 
wet  in  contact  with  water.  It  is  used  in  physical  ex- 
periments, especially  with  sound, 
lycorexia  (li-ko-rek'si-ii),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
AilKof,  wolf,  + bpi^i(,  appetite.]  In  pathol., 
a morbid  state  characterized  by  a constant, 
excessive  hunger. 

lycorine  (lik'o-rin),  TO.  [ Lycoris  + -me2.] 
A colorless  crystalline  alkaloid,  C32H3208N2, 
contained  in  Lycoris  radiata  (Nerine japonica), 
melting  at  250°  C.  It  affects  the  central  ner- 
vous system. 

Lycoris  (li-ko'ris),  ».  [NL.  (Herbert,  1821), 
< Lycoris , a Roman  actress  celebrated  in  Ver- 
gil.] A small  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of 
Japan  and  China,  of  the  family  Amaryllidaceae , 
distinguished  from  Bippeastrum  by  its  turgid 
seeds,  few  in  a compartment.  Four  species  are 
known  in  gardens,  usually  as  greenhouse  subjects,  but  in 
mild  climates  as  border  plants.  The  flowers  are  lily-like, 
red,  lilac,  or  orange,  in  umbels  on  long  scapes,  appearing 
without  the  leaves.  In  the  United  States  they  bloom  in 
summer  or  autumn.  L.  sanguinea,  L.  radiata,  L.  aurea, 
and  L.  squamigera  are  grown,  the  last  being  sometimes 
known  to  florists  as  Amaryllis  Hallii. 


(see  def.)  + -me2.]  A substance^ resembling  LvSSMSTm  v 

acomtm,  found  in  Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  It  Jolf^pif,  lizard.^  A genus  of  dossil  tfe 


nunation  received  by  a surface  at  a distance  of  + 7 t 

one  meter  from  a light-source  the  intensity  of  - S®.  j]'1**®11*  scales.] 

which  is  one  hefner.  See  ★ illumination , 1 


is  possibly  a mixture,  and  not  a chemical  in- 
dividual. 

Lycodalepis  (ll-ko-dal'e-pis),  to.  [NL.,  < Ly- 


— 2,  uounoo.  J It  guuuo 

of  fishes  of  the  family  Zoarcidse , found  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 


morphous  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family 
Galeosauridse.  Only  the  skull  is  known  and  this 
shows,  like  that  of  other  reptilian  genera  from  the  Karoo 
A genus  formation  in  South  Africa,  a remarkable  similarity  to  the 
carnivorous  mammals.  In  this  genus  the  molariform 

, . ..  , , — ’ — Arctic  Ucean  teeth  are  all  in  single  cones,  though  more  or  less  com- 

luxograph  (Ink  so-graf),  re.  [A  trade-name;  LvcodanodidiP  ('ll  ko  ds>  nnd'i  del  « „7  rxrr  Pressed  and  with  finely  serrated  edges, 
irreg.  < L.  lux,  light,  + Gr.  write.]  A familv  of  de^n’  17cosid  ^i-kos'id).  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A mem- 

In  photog.,  a large  lantern-like  device  with  a sea'' fishes  fonrfd ^in^Nnvth  ber  of  the  araneid  family  Lycosidse. 

tissue-paper  L-ont,  in  which  pyrotechnic  ma-  includes  one  genus  and  four  known  snecies  a'  characters  of  or  belong- 

tenals  can  be  burned  to  give  an  artificial  light  T J ' v 8Percies'  ing  to  the  family  Lycosidse. 

for  portraiture.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog. , p.  456.  •L,Jc°claPus  (h;ko/1  a-Pua)j  »•  [NL. , < Lycodes  lycotropous  (li-kot'ro-pus),  a.  Same  as  lycot- 
luxus  (luk'sus),  re.  [L.  lux, us,  excess : toM]  J*P* 

In  physiol.,  the  consumption  of  more  nitro-  North  Pacific 

ni^°.??n?us  eq^u^t^,  to  Lwolff ' +Wb4U(^-),.?o)th!i  [A  genn^of^rfs 


o viiuinuiiuui,  trial  as,  IU 

cover  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  body  tissues : in 
such  an  event  the  term  ‘ luxns  consumption  ’ is 
used. 

luzonite,  n.  This  supposed  independent  species  has 
been  shown  to  be  only  a variety  of  enargite. 

Iv.  A contraction  (a)  of  leave;  (b)  of  livres 

LXX.  The  Roman  numeral  for  ‘seventy*  • 
hence, the  ‘ Seventy*  (L.  Septuaginta ) who,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  translated  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek;  also  the  translation  — 
the  Septuagint  itself.  See  Septuagint. 

Lyaean  (li-e'an),  n.  See  +Lyseus. 

LyaBUS  (li-e'us),  n.  [L.,  (.  Gr.  A vaiog,  appar. 


- — ” iV  j ftuuuo  kjl  uccjj-ftca,  ropai. 

PoUu fi !ami  y LycodaP°,ndx’  foundin  the  Lycurgan  (H-kcr'gan),  a.  [Lyeurg-us  + -an.] 

Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  Lyeurgus, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  or  to  his  laws,  which 
AT  j '-V,  j are  proverbial  for  their  severity. 

i»m.*  .<*•  ** **  * 

Gymnothorax. 

Lycodonus  (li-kod'o-nus),  re.  [NL.,  < Lycodes 
with  term,  -onus.]  A genus  of 


Lycodonus  mirabilis. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


fishes,  found  in  the  deep  sea  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

Lycodopsis  (li-ko-dop'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Ly- 
codes + Gr.  bjnq,  view,  appearance.]  A genus 


Kent,  England.]  An  explosive,  consisting  of 
picric  acid  melted  and  cast  into  a shell.  It  is 
_ difficult  to  detonate, 

zoarcoid  lydillG  (li'din),  to.  A violet  compound,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
on  aniline  hydrochlorid.  Also  called  mauvein. 
lydite  (lid'it),  «.  [L.  Lydia,  ( Gr.  Audio,  an 

ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  + -ife2.]  In 
petrog.,  Lydian  stone,  a black  or  dark-colored 
compact,  hard  rock  composed  of  minute  grains 
of  quartz  with  carbonaceous  matter.  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a touchstone  for 
testing  gold. 


lye 

lye3,  «.  2.  In  a general  sense,  water  charged 

with  soluble  solid  matter  by  contact  with  a 
mixture  of  solid  substances,  partly  soluble, 
partly  insoluble.— Concentrated  lye,  the  trade- 
name  in  the  United  States  for  caustic  soda,  sold  for 
scouring.— Solid  lye,  a trade-name  for  a very  impure 
caustic  soda  (two-thirds  common  salt),  sold  for  domestic 
use  in  scouring,  etc. 

lye-boil  (li'boil),  n.  The  boiling  of  cotton 
cloth  in  a dilute  solution  of  soda-ash,  prepara- 
tory to  bleaching. 

Lyellian  (ll-el'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sir  Charles  Lyell"  (1797-1875)  or  to  his  geo- 
logical theories  and  investigations. 

The  old  Lyellian  theory  of  the  marine  origin  of  the 

boulder  clay  thus  finds  confirmation. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XY.  173. 

Lyellism  (11-el'izm),  n.  [Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a 
distinguished  geologist,  4-  -isw.]  In  gcol., 
uniformitarianism  (which  see)  or  the  general 
doctrine,  advocated  by  Lyell,  that  the  events 
of  the  past  are  to  be  explained  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  present,  and  that  the  course  of 
nature  has  been  essentially  uniform. 

Indeed,  Lyellism , with  its  essential  doctrine  of  the 
alternate  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the  land  under 
the  agency  of  local  causes,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  any  general  cause  governing  the  geographi- 
cal evolution  of  the  globe  as  a whole. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  226. 

Iyer  (II' er),  n.  [Cape  D.  leier,  a reduction  of 
leider  = E.  leader. ) In  South  Africa,  the  lad 
who  walks  before  a team  of  oxen,  guiding  the 
leaders  with  a rope. 

lygaeid  (11-je'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member  of 
the  heteropterous  family  Lygieidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lygseidse. 

Lygeum  (11-je'um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnmus,  1753, 
adopted  from  Lofling),  < Gr.  ~Avy6f.iv,  bend,  tie 
fast.]  A genus  of  grasses,  containing  but  one 
species,  X.  Spartum,  found  on  stony  soils  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  particularly  in 
Spain  and  Algeria.  It  is  often  called  esparto 
because  of  confusion  with  the  true  esparto, 
Stipa  tenacissima,  but  its  proper  name  is 
albardin.  Its  tough,  slender  leaves  are  used 
in  making  baskets  and  for  other  coarse  textile 
purposes.  See  * albardin . 

Lygodesmia  (11-go-des'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Don, 
1829),  < Gr.  Uyog,  withe,  + Seopy,  bundle ; m 
allusion  to  the  fastigiate,  naked  stems  of  the 
type  species,  X.  juncea .]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Ciehoriacese,  perennial  or  annual 
herbs  with  usually  rush-like  stems,  inconspic- 
uous linear  or  scale-like  leaves,  and  mostly 
terminal,  narrow,  erect  heads  of  pink  flowers. 
There  are  about  six  species,  all  North  Ameri- 
can. The  best-known  is  X.  juncea  (often 
called  slceleton-weed  and  germ-weed),  a native 
of  the  Great  Plains,  which  now  occurs  as  a 
weed  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  that  region, 
lygosinate  (ll'go-sin-at),  n.  [lygosin  + -ate  1.] 
The  trade-name  for  an  antiseptic  compound 
of  lygosin. 

lygosin  (ll'go-sin),  n.  The  trade-name  of  di- 
orthocumaketon  e . 

lying-time  (li'ing-tim),  n.  Same  as  tie-time. 
lying-wall  (li'ing-wal),  n.  Same  as  foot-wall. 
lymantriid  (li-man'tri-id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An 
insect  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Lymantri- 
idse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  Lymantriidse. 

Lymantriidse  (ll-man-tri'i-de'i,  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Lymantria  + -idle.)  A family  of  lepidopter- 
ous insects  founded  on  the  type  genus  Lyman- 
tria and  its  allies. 

lyme-grass,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  a British  col- 
lectors' name  for  a noctuid  moth,  Tapinostola 

elumi Great  lyme-grass,  Elymut  mhugtvs,  a coarse 

species  of  the  ulterior,  without  special  value.— Sea 
lyme-grass,  a stout  species,  Elymus  arenanus , found 
northward  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  on  both  coasts  of 
North  America.  It  is  useful  as  a sand- binder,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  beach-grass  (maram),  making  fast  the 
sand  which  the  latter  arrests.  Its  seeds  yielded  food  to 
the  Indians  of  Northwestern  America,  and,  springing  up 
about  deserted  lodges,  it  has  been  called  by  the  settlers 
ranchcria  grans.  Also  upright,  or  upright  sea,  lyme-grass. 
The  soft  sea  lyme-grass  is  E.  innovatus,  a similar  species, 
downy  below  the  spike,  found  along  the  Great  Lakes  and 
northward  on  both  American  coasts, 
lymexylonid  (11-mek-si-lon'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  coleopterous  family  Lymexy- 
lonidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lymexylonidse. 


lymf,  lymfatic.  Amended  spellings  of  lymph, 
lymphatic. 

lymph,  n.  3.  Any  antitoxic  serum,  as  vac- 


Lyuceus 

of  the  entire  number  of  white  blood-cells. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  large  (11  to  14 


lympn. — ivucn  a tooouvuuij  « 

metabolic  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  grown  for 
from  4 to  6 weeks  in  nutrient  bouillon  containing  5-6  per 
cent,  of  glycerin.  The  bacilli  are  removed  by  filtration 
through  porcelain  filters.  Inoculation  with  this  fluid 
constitutes  an  attempt  at  active  immunization.  The 
material  is  extensively  utilized  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  is  of  great  value  in  the  recognition  of  the 
disease  in  cattle.  Same  as  tuberculin,  1.  — Plastic 
lymph,  lymph,  exuded  during  inflammation,  which  shows 
a tendency  to  become  organized. 

lymphadenia  (liin-fa-de'ni-a),  n. , [NL.,  < L- 
lympha , water  (lymph),  + Gr.  afiyvj  gland.] 
Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  gen- 
eral : a symptom  of  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
lymphadenosis  (lim-fad-e-no'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  lympha,  water  (lymph).]  Same  as  tymph- 
adenia. 

lymphagogue  (lim'fa-gojj),  n.  [L.  lympha, 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  ayuydg,  leading.]  A 
therapeutic  agent  which  promotes  the  forma- 
tion of  lymph. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  reparative  lymph 
exudation  which  follows  exercise  is  produced  by  the 
agency  of  chemical  substances  generated  by  muscular 
contraction,  just  as  the  digestive  lymph  flow  is  caused  by 
exogenous  lymphagogues.  Creatin  and  lactate  of  ammo- 
nium produce  the  double  curve  of  arterial  pressure 
induced  by  exercise  and  rest 

Nature,  May  26,  1904,  p.  92. 
lymphangiectodes  (lim-fan-ji-ek'to-dez),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  lympha,  water  (lymph),  + angi- 
ectasia) + -odes  (see  -aid).)  Hypertrophy 
of  the  skin  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
lymph-spaces. 

lymphangiomatous  (lim-fan-ji-om'a-tus),  a. 
\lymphangioma(t-)  + -ous.)  Relating  to  or 
affected  with  lymphangioma.  Luck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  227. 

lymphangiotomy  (lim-fan-ji-ot'o-mi),  n.  [L. 
lympha,  water  (lymph),  + Gr.  ayyeiov,  vessel, 

+ Tourt,  section.]  Dissection  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels. 

lymphatic1,  a.  — Waldeyer’s  lymphatic  throat- 
ring.  See  ★ throat-ring . 

lymphatism  (lim'fa-tizm),  n.  [lymphai-ic  + 
-ism.)  1.  A depressed  physical  condition, 
marked  by  low  vitality,  associated  with  the 
lymphatic  temperament.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, VII.  446. — 2.  Scrofula, 
lymphatolysin  (lim-fa-tol'i-sin),  it.  [ lymphat- 
ic + lysin .]  A cytotoxin  directed  against  lym- 
phatic tissue. 

lymphatolytic  (lim-fa-to-lit'ik),  a.  [ lympha - 
tolysin  (- lyt -)  + -ie.]  'Relating  to  the  action  of 
a lymphatolysin. 

lymphedema  (lim-fe-de'ma),  n.  [L.  lympha , 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  olSrpia,  swelling.]  A 
dropsical  condition  of  the  tissues  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  lymph, 
lymph-gill  (limf 'gil),  m.  In  certain  worms,  as 
the  Capitellidse  and  the  Glycerides,  one  of  the 
parapodial  respiratory  processes  containing 
continuations  of  the  body-eavity,  and  carrying 
hemolymph : in  starfishes,  the  dermal  branchiae 
or  papulae. 

lymph-gland  (limf'gland),  n.  Same  as  lym- 
phatic gland — Marrow-lymph  glands,  a form  of 
hemolymph  glands  found  in  the  retroperitoneal  adipose 
tissue  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  in  relation  with 
the  great  vessels. 

lymph-node  (limf'nod),  n.  One  of  numerous 
roundish,  somewhat  resistant  bodies  found 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
composed  of  a mass  of  round,  cells  in  a delicate 
fibrous  network. 

lymphoblast  (lim  ' fo -blast),  n.  [L.  lympha, 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  /JAaorof,  germ.]  _ A 
leucocyte  of  lymph-gland  origin,  which 
possesses  feeble  phagocytic  properties : dis- 
tinguished from  the  *myeloblast. 
lymphoblastic  (lim-fo-blas'tik),  a.  [lympho- 
blast + -ic.)  Relating  to  a lymphoblast; 
giving  origin  to  lymphocytes.  Jour.  Med. 
Research,  Dec.  1907,  p.  261. 
lymphocele  (lim'fo-sel),  n.  [L.  lympha,  water 
(lymph),  + Gr.  Kyi \y,  tumor.]  A cystic  tumor 
containing  lymph. 

lymphocyte  (lim'fo-sit),  n.  [L.  lympha,  water 
(lymph),  + svrog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  A type 
of  leucocyte  found  in  the  blood  of  all  verte- 
brate animals.  It  is  colored  blue  or  purple  with 
Ehrlich’s  triple  stain,  and  occurs,  in  man,  nor- 
mally in  the  proportion  of  about  30  per  cent. 


Lymphocyte. 

Cover-glass  preparation  from  the  bone-marrow  of  a dog,  highly 
magnified  (from  preparation  of  H.  F.  Muller),  a.  mast-cell  ; l>, 
lymphocyte  ; c,  eosinophil  cell  ; d,  red  blood-cell  ; t,  erythro- 
blast  in  process  of  division  ; /,  normoblast  ; g,  erythroblast. 

(From  Huber’s  traus.  of  Bohm-Davidoff,  “ Histology.  ’) 

microns  in  diameter),  and  the  small  (7.5 
microns  in  diameter),  the  latter  being  the 
more  numerous. 

Abscess  of  some  variety  was  suspected,  but  later  a 
differential  count  of  the  white  blood  cells  showed  the 
lymphocytes  in  a proportion  of  93  per  cent ; the  second 
case  was  that  of  a young  woman  who  had  been  delivered 
of  a child  a short  time  before,  in  whom  the  leucocytes 
ranged  between  200,000  and  400,000,  the  lymphocytes  were 
later  found  to  be  in  a proportion  of  98  per  cent 

Med.  Record,  May  30,  1903,  p.  810. 

lymphocythemia  (lim " fo  - si  - the ' mi  - ft),  n. 
[NL. , < L.  lympha, water  (lymph),  + Gr.  tdtroe,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + dipa,  blood.]  Same  as  tym- 

y)}l  ()  (]?/  tOSbS . 

lymphocytic  (lim-fo-sit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  lymphocytes, 
lymphocytosis  (lim'fo-si-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  lympha,  water  (lymph),  + Gr.  kvtoc,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + -osis.)  The  formation  of 
lymph-cells;  specifically,  increase,  actual  or 
relative,  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
blood. 

There  may  he  an  increase  in  the  proportions  present  in 
the  blood  of  lymphocytes  {lymphocytosis).  _ „„ 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XaaI.  558. 

lymphocytotic  (lim'fo-sl-tot'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  lymphocytosis,  or  the  formation  of  lymph  - 
cells.  _ 

lympho cytotoxin  (lim-fo-si-to-tok  sin),  «. 
[lymphocyte  + toxin.)  A cytotoxin  directed 
against  lymphocytes. 

lymphoedema,  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  tymph- 

edema. 

lymphogenic  (lim-fo-jen'ik),  a.  [L.  lympha, 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  -yevye,  -producing.]  Pro- 
ducing lymph  or  lymphocytes, 
lymphogenous  (lim-foj'e-nus),  a.  Same  as 
* lymphogenic . 

lymphogonion  (lim-fo-go'ni-on),  n. ; pi.  lyni- 
phogonia  (-a).  [L.  lympha,  water  (lymph),  + 

Gr.  y&voc,  generation.]  A more  or  less  hypo- 
thetical ancestral  cell  of  the  lymphocytes. 
Lymphoid  tuberculosis.  See  tuberculosis. 
lymphopenia  (lim-fo-pe'ni-a),  n.  [L.  lympha, 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  wevia,  poverty.]  A dim- 
inution in  the  number  of  the  lymphocytes  of 
the  blood.  .......  rr 

lymphorrhagia  (lim -fo-ra'31-a),  n.  LL. 
lympha,  water  (lymph),  + Gr.  -payia,  < pyyvvvai, 
break.]  Discharge  of  lymph  from  a wounded 
lymphatic  vessel.  . 

lymphorrhea,  lymphorrhcea  (limJ6-re  h),  n 
[L.  lympha,  water  (lymph),  + Gr.  poia,  flow.] 
Same  as  tymphorrhagia. 
lymphostasis  (lim-fos'ta-sis),  n.  ^ [L.  lympha', 
water  (lymph),  + Gr.  araatg,  standing.]  Arrest 
of  the  flow  of  lymph. 

lymphous  (lim'fus),  a.  [lymph  4-  -o«s.]  Con- 
taining lymoh  ; of  or  relating  to  lymph, 
lymph-scrotum  (limf 'skro^tum),  n.  Elephanti- 
asis of  the  scrotum. 

lymphuria  (lim-fu'ri-a),  n.  [L.  lympha,  water 
(lymph),  + Gr.  ohpov,  urine.]  The  presence  of 
lymph  in  the  urine  when  voided, 
lymph-vascular  (limf'vas,/ku-lar),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  containing  lymphatic  vessels. 
Lynceidse  (lin-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lynceus 
+ -idee.)  A family  of  cladocerous  phyllopod 
crustaceans,  having  3 - jointed  _ antennal 
branches  and  a convoluted  intestine.  It  in- 
eludes  the  genera  Lynceus  and  Ewrycercus. 
Lynceus,  n.  2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lynceidse.  Muller,  1785. 


lynch-court 

lynch-court  (linch  'kort),  n . A so-called  ‘ court  ’ 
hastily  but  illegally  organized  by  an  enraged 
mob  for  the  trial  and  summary  punishment, 
according  to  lyneh-law,  of  some  obnoxious 
person. 

lyncher  (lin'cher),  re.  [ lynch 2,  v.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  lynches  or  takes  part  in  a lynching, 
lynching  (lin'ching),  re.  [lynch2,  v.,  + -ingtl.] 
The  act  of  executing  lynch-law  upon  a person ; 
the  killing  of  a person  by  a mob  under  pre- 
tense of  summary  justice! 

Lynton  group.  See  * group  i 


The  posterior  portion  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain,  marked  by  a number 
of  lines  bearing  a fancied  resemblance  to  a 
lyre.  Also  called  lyre  of  David  or  lyra  Davidis. 
lyre-hacked  (llr'bakt),  a.  In  old  English  fur- 
niture, said  of  a chair  in  which  the  center- 
piece  of  the  back  has  the  form  of  a lyre, 
lyre-fish  (lir'fish),  re.  A 
gurnard,  Trigla  lyra,  of 
the  family  Triglidse, 
found  in  the  Mediterra- 


- „ ^ . * ■ - "x-  • nean  and  on  the  coasts 

n;  -Isabellineor  Tibet  lynx,  Lynx  isabellina,  the  of  England  andPrance 
Tibet  Wildcat,  Of  a pale-yellowish  color.—  Pardine  lynx,  lvre-flower  <llr'flnii"er’i 
Fells  (Lynx)  pardma,  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  rufous  “°"rer.  V111  UOU  er), 

above,  white  below,  with  black  spots  on  the  body,  limbs, 

fliiH  t.ail  - o j > 


and  tail. 

lyoluminescence  (lUo-lu-mi-nes'ens  ),  n. 
[Irreg.  < Gr.  Abuv,  dissolve,  + E.  luminescence.'] 
The  emission  of  light  by  certain  substances 
when  in  proaess  of  solution.  See  '•’luminescence. 

Lyonetia,  re. —Apple  lyonetia,  u tineoid  moth  of  the 

family  Rlac.hi at.nl bp.  C.fmtndrscn  aril  and  rwt-f avail  n 


n.  A handsome,  hardy 
perennial  plant,  Biku- 
lculla  spectabilis,  with 
rosy-crimson  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  graceful  ra-  „ 
cemes.  See  Dicentra  and  ) 
bleeding-heart,  2 


—v  — — ■ -— — » ryuucua,  a uiicuiu  ill  Util  ui  me  c. 

family  Elachistidte,  Coptodisca  splendoriferella  (formerly  Ivre-tree  iTir  ' trol  „ 

- " saccatella),  whose  larva  Sives  on  Tvfn  rZl’ 


known  as  Lyonetia  saccatella),  whose  larva  lives  on 
apple-leaves,  forming  a sac-like  case  which  it  carries 
about  with  it.  Also  formerly  referred  to  as  Aspidisca 
splendoriferella. 


A Sheraton  Lyre-back. 


The  tulip-tree,  Lirioden- 
dron  Tulipifera:  so  called  from  a distant  resem- 
blance in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  to  a lyre, 
lyrically  (lir'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a lyric  manner, 
lyricize  (lir'i-slz),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  lyricized, 


lyttonioid 

amines.  It  is  the  mother-substance  of  the 
ptomaine  cadaverin.—  2.  A substance,  found 
in  blood  serum,  which,  when  injected  into 
the  body  of  an  animal,  will  cause  the  disso- 
lution or  destruction  of  cellular  elements, 
buch  lysins  may  be  produced  artificially  by 
immunization  with  various  cells  in  animals 
of  different  species,  and  are  then  lvtie  for 
the  corresponding  cells.  Such  bodies'are  the 
hemolysins,  the  leucolysins,  endotheliolysins, 
etc. 

lysine  (li'sin),  re.  [Gr.  / i G-!r,  loosening,  so- 
lution, dissolution,  + -ine2.]  A colorless 
CH„  (NH2)  CH„CH2CHoCH  (NH2)- 
OUU11,  tormed  by  tbe  action  of  dilute  acids 
or  ot  trypsiu  on  albuminous  substances  of 
botji  vegetable  and  animal  origin.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  slender  needles  and  forms  salts  with 
both,  acids  and.  bases.  Also  called  a-e-dia- 
minocapric  acid. 

lysis,  n.  3.  The  dissolution  of  various  cells 
by  means  of  lysins. 

That  complete  agglutination  has  no  effect  upon  subse- 
quent solution  (lysis)  of  the  corpuscles  will  be  shown 
when  treating  of  the  latter  phenomena. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  March  17,  1902,  p.  4. 

lysoform  (li'so-form),  n,  [lyso(l)  + form- 
(aldehyde).]  A clear,  yellowish,  odorless, 
soapy  liquid  containing  formaldehyde  and  ly- 
sol : used  as  an  antiseptic, 
ysogenesis  (15-so-jen'e-sis),  re.  Uys(in)  + Gr. 
yevemc,  production.]  The  production  of  a ly- 
sm,  or  the  initiation  of  the  process  of  lysis. 


ppr.  lyricizing.  [lyric  f -ize.]  To  write  lyrics 
or  write  lyrically. 

lyrid  (ll'rid),  n.  [ Lyra  4*  -id%.’\  Same  as  aoau.  aubiTscptic. 

lyraid,  and  now  the  more  usual  form  of  the  lysogenesis  (li-so-jen'e-sis) 
name.  Nature,  April  23,  1903,  p.  584.  — -i 

Lyrodesma  (li-ro-des'ma),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Avpa, 
a lyre,  + Shya,  band,"  hinge.]  A genus  of 
fossil  prionodesmaceous  pelecypods  havingan 
oval  shell  with  narrow  cardinal  border  and  a 
hinge-armature  which  radiates  like  a fan  from 

lyrula  (lir'u-la),  n.  [NL.  dim.  of  h,m  l™  i ( ’ ,CV>  0f  or  pertamirlS  to  Agenesis. 


It  has  been  completely  established  that  in  this  phe- 
nomenon of  lysogenesis  there  are  two  substances  con- 
cerned, one  specially  developed  or  developed  in  excess, 
and  the  other  present  in  normal  serum. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  68. 


-f \—  v — L— - — v/f  lyra , lyre.] 

in  polyzoans,  a tooth-like  process  behind  the 
avicularium.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.. 
July,  1903,  p.  120.  ’ 

lysactinic  (lis-ak-tin'ik),  a.  [Gr.  so- 

lution, 4-  anTig  ( clktiv -),  ray,  4-  -ic.]  In  echino- 
derms,  as  the  starfishes,  having  the  podia 
limited  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  Also, 


Sera  from  those  bacteria  which  produce,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  soluble  poison,  are  not  antitoxic,  having  no 
effect  upon  the  toxines  already  formed  in  the  system  in 
case  of  disease,  but  bactericidal  acting  directly  upon  the 
bacteria  causing  their  disintegration  and  complete  solu- 
tion, to  which  the  term  bacteriolysis  or  lysogenetic  action 
has  been  applied,  and  to  this  really  marvellous  property 
we  have  no  analogy  in  the  whole  domain  of  chemicals, 
uyj  moiunci  Duiittt-eui  iu«  uuuy.  Also,  &n  ^P^08  or  disinfectants, 
erroneously,  lissactinic.  Compare  *desmactinic.  , . „ Colu™bus  Med-  Jour-  Jan.,  1903,  p.  14. 

lysalbic  (li-sal'bik),  a.  [Gr.  AtxrfiO,  solution,  + lysogenic  (li-so-jen'ik),  a.  [ lys(in ) + Gr. 
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Apple  Lyonetia  ( Coptodis<a  splendoriferella). 
a,  work  on  apple  leaf ; b,  summer  larva ; c , larva  in  case 
traveling ; d,  cases  tied  to  twig  for  hibernation  ; e, 
hibernating  larva  ; f chrysalis  ; g-,  moth  ; h,  parasite  : all 
much  enlarged  except  a and  d,  which  are  slightl 


(Comstock,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


htly  reduced. 


lyonetiid  (li-6-net'i-id),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A 
member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Lyonetiidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Lyonetiidse. 

Lyonsia  (11-dn'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  (Turton,  1822).] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyonsiidse. 
Lyonsiidse  (ll-on-sl'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Lyon- 
sia + -idse.]  A family  of  anatinacean  bivalve 


alb(umen)  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a com- 
pound prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkali 
(alkali  hydroxid)  on  egg-albumin.  With  com- 
pounds of  the  heavy  metals  it  gives  pre- 
cipitates which  are  soluble  in  alkali,  the 
metal  passing  into  the  colloidal  state. 

Lysarete  (li-sar'e-te),  re.  [NL.,  ( Gr.  Avaapiry, 
a feminine  personal  name.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Lysaretidse. 

Lysaretidae  (lis-a-ret'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Lysarete  + -idse.]  A family  of  polvchsetous 
annelids  having  a prestomium  with  three  ten- 
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.tmucTicro  Having  a pre»wjiiiium  witn  cnree  ten-  uieuium. 

tacles  and  four  eyes,  the  first  two  segments  lyssi  (lis'i),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
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without  appendages,  the  parapodia  uniramous 
with  one  set  of  setie,  and  the  dorsal  cirri  foli- 


-yevr/c,  -producing,  + -ic.]  Same  as  *lyso- 
genetic. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  lysogenic  action,  which  consists 
in  the  production  of  a change  in  the  corresponding  bac- 
terium  whereby  it  becomes  granular,  swells  up,  and  ulti- 
mately may  undergo  dissolution. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  68. 
lysol  (li'sol),  re.  [Gr.  /.ve-ic,  solution,  + -of.] 
A 50  per  cent,  solution  of  the  cresols  of  tar-oil 
in  neutral  soap : used  as  an  antiseptic,  in  0.25 
to  2 per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  and  also  in 
histological  work,  as  a macerating  and  isolat- 
ing medium. 

q.  v.]  Little 


blisters  on  the  tongue,  occurring  in  the  early 
stage  of  rabies. 


t -“®.J  A lamiJy  ot  anatinacean  bivalve  Lusarete  nnnumene  rr„u„ 

and' 'slwrt^sinlKms0^ rous  foot  lysatinehiS'a-tm),re.  [lysfin)  + 
a,na  short  siphons.  It  contains  the  genus  4 h“.Aj  n 


aceous  and  branchial.  It  includes  tbe  genera  lyssic  (lis'ik),  a.  Relating  to  lyssa  or  rabies; 
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and  short  siphons. 

Lyonsia. 

Lyoporni  (li-op'o-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
Meiv,  loosen,  + noya,  lid  (operculum).  ] An 
order  of  deep-sea  fishes,  containing  the  single 
family  Halosauridse. 

Lyopsetta  (li-op-set'a),  n. 


A colorless  basic  compound,  C6H1302N3,  ob- 
tained, together  with  lysatinine,  by  tbe  action 
of  stannous  chlorid  and  hydrochloric  acid  on 
albuminous  compounds.  It  is  said  to  yield 
urea  when  decomposed,  and  it  may  be  a mix- 
ture of  arginin  and  lysin. 


hydrophobic  ; rabic. 

■ate\+  -ine2.]  lysulfol  (li-sul'fol),  re,  \ly(sol)  + sulf(ur), 
sulph(ur),  + -ol.]  A thick,  black,  viscous  li- 
quid containing  lvsol  and  sulphur.  It  is  mis- 
cible with  water  and  is  used  externally  in 
certain  skin  diseases. 

lysuric  (li-su'rik),  a.  [lys-in  + uric.]  Noting 
an  acid,  C0H12(COCgH6)N2O2,  a derivative  of 
lvsin. 


{“NT  S n 1'  I.U1D  ui  anuiysm. 

L-LN-Li.,  4 br.Aveiv,  lysatinine  (li-sat'i-nin),  re.  [lysatine  + -ine2.]  i.vmu. 
it  of  nthe°  U°it  nd  A.colorless  basic  compound,  C6HnONo,  ob-  Lythrulon  (lith-ro'lon),  re,  [NL.,  < Gr.  /.lOpov, 


Avelv  loosen  + n0u  f aiouminous  compounds.  I'acific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

of  fishes  of  the  fLilv  HiodorefoX^fonldTn  lysidine  (iis'i-din),  re.  \_lys(in)  + -uU  + -ine2.]  lytic  (lit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avukoc,  adj.,  < Avotg,  loosen- 
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gore,  + oiiAov,  gum  (of  themoutli).]  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Dasmulidse,  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 


the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
lypemania  (li-pe-ma'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  Airny,  grief,  + pavia,  madness.]  Insanity 
marked  by  an  extreme  degree  of  melancholy, 
lypothymia  (ll-po-thim'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Aimy,  grief,  + dvpdy,  spirit,"  mind.]  Extreme 
depression  of  spirits, 
lyr.  An  abbreviation  of  lyric. 
l^rraeliord  (lTra-kord),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  Mpa, 


NHCH 

A bright  red  basic  compound,  CH3C  < ^ 

prepared  by  the  action  of  ethylenediamine 
nydrochlorid  on  sodium  acetate.  It  melts  at 
105°  C.,  boils  at  195-198°  C.,  and  is  used  me- 
dicinally in  cases  of  gout  to  remove  uric  acid, 
its  salt  with  which  is  extremely  readily  solu- 
ble. Also  called  ethylene  ethenyldiamine  and 
fi-methylglyoxalidine. 


invenft/';w<5tr,1Siir^t\  °f  lysimeter/re.  2.  An  instrument  for  determin- 

invented  m England  about  18o0,  in  which  tae  mg  the  quantity  of  matter  held  in  solution  in 
hammers  were  directed  against  the  middle  a liquid. 

Sr 

lyTe  , n.  !)eX^iP:t™lSforte~[n<?^lH9’^1?  ^yre:  hexon_  bases]  a diamino  acid  of  the 


mg,  avt6(,  loosed ; see  lysis.]  Relating  to  lysis 
or  the  destruction  of  the  cells  of  a part;  pro- 
ducing lysis. 

The  factors  required  for  producing  solution  of  cells  are 
similar  to  those  for  causing  solution  of  bacteria  under 
like  conditions.  Only  when  the  lytic  serum  is  very  fresh 
will  solution  be  effected  ; the  addition,  however,  of  peri- 
toneal exudate  or  fresh  normal  serum  to  immune  serum 
which  has  lost  the  solvent  property,  suffices  to  restore  it. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  March  17,  1902,  p.  28L 
Lyttonia  (li-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  sur 
name  Lytton.~\  A genus  of  very  peculiar  bra- 
chiopods  of  the  family  Thecidiidse , occurring 
in  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  China  and 
India.  It  possessed  very  large  and  highly  inequivalve, 
irregular  shells,  with  broad  lateral  expansion  and  nu- 
merous laterally  directed  brachial  ri  Iges  in  the  ventral 
valve,  with  corresponding  grooves  in  the  dorsal  valve. 


shaped  frame  to  whieh  thft  r^prl-jla  “ ^ldjLilJ,u.u  auiu  UI  valve,  with  corresponding  grooves  in  the  dorsal  valve, 

and Throueh"  which  the  nedal  redt  wert  h«d  C0™P.0Sltl?n  C6H14N202,  resulting  on  decom-  lyttonioid  (li-to'ni-oid),  a.  {Lyttoni(a)  + -oid.] 
ana  tnrougb  which  the  pedal-rods  work.- 6.  position  of  most  albumins,  including  the  prot-  Related  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Lyttonia. 


3.  As  a symbol:  (c)  M de- 
notes (1)  magnetic  moment: 
usually  printed  in  old  Eng- 
lish ; (2)  a gaseous  pres- 

sure of  the  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere,  (d)  y denotes 
(1)  magnetic  permeability 
or  the  specific  conductivity 
of  any  substance  for  lines  of 
magnetic  force ; (2)  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
(e)  m stands  for  the  intensity  or  strength  of 
a magnetic  pole.  (/)  »(2  stands  for  square 
meters , m*  for  cubic  meters. — 4.  As  an  abbre- 
viation : (a)  In  titles,  M.  stands  also  for  Mar- 
quis, Matthew  (a  book  of  the  New  Testament), 
and  Monsieur.  ( g ) In  a ship’s  log-book,  rn.  is 
an  abbreviation  (2)  of  moderate,  (h)  In  a 
chart,  m.  stands  for  mud;  in  meteor.,  for  mist; 
in  Ophthalmol.,  for  myopia,  (j)  In  phar.,  M.  or 
m.  stands  for  macerare  (macerate),  manipulus 
(a  handful),  mensura  (measure  or  by  measure), 
minimum  (minim),  misce  (mix),  mistura  (mix- 
ture). (j)  In  astronomical  tables,  M.  or  m. 
(abbreviation  of  L.  meridies)  indicates  merid- 
ian or  meridional:  12  M.  stands  for  noon. 
See  A.M.  and  P.M.  (k)  In  astron. , M.  stands 
for  Messier,  referring  to  his  catalogue  of  103 
nebula;  and  star-clusters:  thus,  51M.  or  M.51 
is  the  famous  whirlpool  nebula.  (I)  M.  stands 
for  Monday;  M.  or  m.,  for  mile  or  miles,  mill 
or  mills,  month  or  months,  moon,  muster ; m., 
for  married,  masculine,  middle,  minutes,  morn- 
ing, and  the  Latin  mille  (a  thousand). 

xnaal  (mal),  n.  [Norw.  Dan.  maal  = Sw.  mdl  = 
Icel.  mal,  speech,  language.]  In  Norway,  lan- 
guage : a term  occurring  in  several  compounds 
of  some  historic  note,  as  maalstraeev,  ‘ the  lan- 
guage struggle/  namely,  the  struggle  to  substi- 
tute the  landsmaal,  or  ‘popular  speech/  as 
partly  normalized  by  Aasen  in  his  grammar 
(1848)  and  dictionary  (1858  and  1873),  in  place 
of  the  rigsmaal,  or  ‘ national  speech  / the  liter- 
ary Norwegian,  nearly  identical  with  Danish. 

The  close  of  1899  and  the  beginning  of  1900  were  occu- 
pied by  a discussion,  which  drowned  all  other  interests, 
and  in  which  every  Norwegian  author  took  part,  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  landsmaal,  or  composite  dialect  of  the 
peasants,  as  the  national  language  in  place  of  the  rigs-maal 
or  Dano-Norwegian.  Political  prejudice  greatly  embit- 
tered the  controversy,  hut  the  proposition  that  the  lands- 
maal, which  dates  from  the  exertions  of  Ivar  Aasen  ( q . v. ) 
in  1850,  should  oust  the  language  in  which  all  the  classics 
of  Norway  are  written,  was  opposed  by  almost  every  plii- 
lologist  and  writer  in  the  country,  particularly  by  Bjornson 
and  Sophus  Bugge  (born  1833).  On  the  other  side,  Arne 
Garborg's  was  almost  the  only  name  which  carried  any 
literary  weight.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  275. 

ma’am,  n.  At  the  British  Court  it  is  used,  in- 
stead of  ‘ madam/  in  addressing  the  queen  or  a 
royal  princess. 

ma’amselle  (mam-zel'),  n.  An  Englished  form 
of  mademoiselle. 

maar  (mar),  n.  [6.  dial.,  a form  of  meer,  sea : 
see  mere1.']  In  geol.:  (a)  A local  German  name 
originally  applied  to  certain  small  crater-lakes 
in  the  recently  extinct  volcanic  region  of  the 
Eifel,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  The  craters 
were  believed  to  have  resulted  from  explosive 
outbreaks,  without  emissions  of  lava.  (6) 
Technically,  any  crater  which  lias  been  pro- 
duced by  an  explosion  unaccompanied  by  lava. 
Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  135. 

maara-sliell  (ma'ra-shel),  n.  A large  orna- 
mental top-shell,  Turbo  margaritaceus,  found 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

maatje  (mat'ye),  n.  [D.,  a small  measure,  a 
deciliter,  dim.  of  maat,  measure  : see  mete l,  «.] 
The  name  given  in  Holland  to  the  deciliter. 

mabi  (ma-be'),  n.  [Carib.;  cf.  tnabby,  mobby, 
mobee.\  1.  A name  in  Porto  Rico  fora  West 
Indian  tree  of  the  buckthorn  family,  Colubrina 
reclinata,  yielding  a heavy,  hard,  strong,  dark- 
brown  wood  and  a medicinal  bark.  See  naked- 
wood. — 2.  A drink  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the  mabi  and  also  from  that  of  Colubrina  Colu- 


brina. It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  and 
peddled  in  the  streets  of  Porto  Rico,  where,  it 
is  used  as  a beverage  and  as  a remedy  for  indi- 
gestion. 

mabolo  (ma-bo'lo),  n.  [Bisaya  mabolo.}  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  kamagon,  Dios- 
pyros  discolor,  which  bears  an  edible  fruit 
covered  with  down.  Also  called  talang.  See 
*kamagon. 

mac  (mak),  n.  Short  for  macadam.  [Colloq.] 

Until  of  late  years  little  attention  was  paid  to  "Mac;’  for 
it  was  considered  in  no  way  distinct  from  other  kinds  of 
street-dirt.  Mayhew,  London  Labour,  II.  197. 

Mac.,  Macc.  Abbreviations  of  Maccabees. 
maeabi  (ma-ka'bi),  n.  The  ladyfish. 
macadam,  n.  2.  The  material  used  for  a 
macadam  pavem  e nt — Tar-macadam , the  material 
used  in  a form  of  macadam  roadway  or  pavement  in  which 
the  broken  stone  for  the  upper  courses  is  treated  with 
coal-tar  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  strength  and 
durability  of  bond,  preventing  the  formation  of  dust,  and 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  roadway  impervious  to 
moisture. 

macadamite  (mak-ad'am-it),  n.  An  alloy  con- 
taining about  72  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  24 
per  cent,  of  zme,  and  4 per  cent,  of  copper. 
It  is  said  to  possess  a tensile  strength  of  more 
than  44,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Min- 
eral Resources  of  U.  S. , 1902,  p.  233. 
macadoub  (mak'a-dob),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain ; 
probably  S.  A.  Indian.]  A name  given  by 
natives  of  British  Guiana  to  a luminous  larvi- 
form  insect,  probably  the  larviforin  female  of 
a coleopterous  insect  of  the  tribe  Pliengodini. 
Probably  same  as  *railicay-beetle  (which  see). 

Mr.  C.  W.  Anderson  exhibited  a specimen  of  a light- 
giving larva  brought  by  him  from  near  the  boundary  of 
British  Guiana  with  Brazil,  exhibiting  when  living  a ruby 
light  in  its  head,  and  a double  row  of  phosphorescent 
spots  along  the  body,  two  on  each  segment.  These  lights 
were  not  intermittent,  but  glowed  continuously.  This 
presumed  coleopterous  larva  was  called  "macadoub"  by 
the  natives,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  region  named. 

Athenaeum,  Nov.  30,  1907,  p.  694. 
macana  (ma-ka'na),  n.  [Arawak  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  macana,  a war-club ; also  in 
various  idioms  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.] 

1.  A war-club  made  of  heavy  wood,  or  some- 
times of  stone,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians 
in  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Through  the  Span- 
iards the  word  was  circulated  in  many  parts  of  Spanish 
America  and  became  incorporated  as  a designation  for 
Indian  war-club  in  general  in  many  Indian  tongues, 
alongside  of  original  native  terms.  It  is  used  chiefly  by 
Spanish  authors,  although  the  Indians  occasionally  use 
it  also. 

2.  A common  name  of  Eigenmannia  hum- 
boldti,  a fish  of  the  family  Gymnotidse,  found 
in  rivers  near  Panama. 

macaroni,  n.  5.  A vulgar  name  in  Jamaica 
for  a Mexican  quarter-dollar,  or,  afterward, 
for  an  English  shilling.  [Spelled  maccaroni; 
also  called  macaroni-piece .] 
macaronicism  (mak-a-ron'i-sizm),  n.  [ maca- 
ronic + -ism.'}  The  literary  style  known  as 
macaronic.  See  macaronic,  a.,  3. 
macaronism  (mak-a-ro'nizm),  n.  [macaron-i 
+ -ism.}  The  style  and  manners  of  a maca- 
roni ; dandyism.  See  macaroni,  3. 
macasla  (ma-kas'la),  n.  [Bisaya  macasla.}  A 
shrub  whose  root  affords  a connterpoison,  and 
whose  fruit  is  poisonous  to  fish.  A mixture 
containing  the  poison  is  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  fish  are  stupefied,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
are  easily  caught. 

macauco  (ma-ka-o'ko),  n.  [W.  Ind.]  In 
Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies,  the  larva 
of  a cerambycid  beetle  of  the  genus  Prionus. 
This  larva  is,  or  was,  eaten  by  both  whites 
and  blacks,  after  cleaning  and  roasting. 
Macaulayese  (ma-ka-la-es'),  n.  The  literary 
style  of  the  historian  and  essayist,  T.  B. 
Macaulay  (1800-1859). 

maccaluba  (mak-a-lo'ba),».  [Sicilian  name.] 
An  eruptive  vent  whence  gases  (usually  hydro- 
carbons), brines,  mud,  and,  less  often,  boul- 
ders are  blown  out,  building  small  cones 


which  resemble  normal  volcanoes.  Such 
vents  have  no  apparent  connection  with  true 
volcanoes  but  are  due  to  the  generation  of  gas 
in  the  depths. 

On  the  other  hand,  solfataras  and  pits  of  boiling  mud 
(maccalubas)  are  very  common  in  the  volcanic  regions 
where  tuff  is  the  predominating  rock.  The  solfataras  at 
Krisuvik  and  MJvatn  [in  Iceland]  are  very  well  known. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  513. 
M.  Acct.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Ac- 
counts. 

mace4  (mas),  [Origin obscure.]  Swindling; 
a swindler ; a swindling  loan-office On  mace, 

on  tick. 

mace4  (mas),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  maced, 
ppr.  macing.  [See  *mace  4,  ».]  To  swindle. 
Maced.  An  abbreviation  of  Macedonian. 
macedoine  (ma-sa-dwon' ),  n.  [F.,  a medley, 
a mess,  lit.  Macedonia ; in  allusion  perhaps  to 
the  chronic  confusion  in  modern  Macedonia.] 
1.  A mold  of  jelly  containing  a mixture  of 
fruits ; also,  a mixture  of  vegetables  served  as 
a garnish  to  meat  or,  with  a sauce,  as  a vegeta- 
ble dish  or  as  a salad. — 2.  Hence,  figuratively, 
any  mixture  of  unrelated  things. 

That  strange  macedoine  of  mental  and  moral  qualities— 
the  late  Count  Gurowski — once  remarked  to  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  with  that  easy  superiority  of  knowledge  about 
this  country  which  is  the  monopoly  of  foreigners,  that  we 
have  no  singing  birds. 

Springfield  Republican,  June  23,  1902. 
macene  (ma-sen'),  n.  [mae(e)-  + -eve.}  A 
colorless  liquid  terpene,  C1()IIi6’  contained  in 
oil  of  mace.  It  has  an  odor  of  thyme. 
macer2  (ma'ser),  n.  [ mace 4 + -er1.]  A swin- 
dler. 

Maceration  process.  See  * process . 
mach.,  machin.  Abbreviations  (a)  of  ma- 
chinery; (6)  of  machinist. 
machser acanthus  (ma-ke-ra-kan'tbus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ya^aipa,  knife,  + auavda,  thorn.] 
The  fin-spines  of  a genus  of  Devonian  selach- 
ians or  sharks  of  large  size : the  only  parts  of 
these  fishes  yet  known. 

machaerodontine  (ma-ke-ro-don'tin),  a.  [ Ma - 
chserodus  (-odont-)  + -ine I.]  Related  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  Macliserodus. 
machairomancy  (ma-ki'ro-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
uaxcupa,  knife,  sword,  + yavreia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  a sword, 
machan  (ma-chan'),  n.  [Also  muchan;  < Hind. 
machdn,  an  elevated  platform.]  In  tiger-shoot- 
ing, a high  platform  or  some  device  to  protect 
and  conceal  the  hunter  while  he  is  watching 
for  the  tiger.  The  machan  is  usually  built  in 
a tree  and  is  concealed  by  the  branches. 

We  stayed  three  days,  trying  every  means  which  might 
enable  us  to  shoot  a specimen  [buffalo],  but  without  luck. 
We  tried  ma  chans  at  night ; we  tried  walking  round  the 
outskirts  in  bright  moonlight,  and  nearly  with  success. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  262. 
machete,  n.  2.  (6)  Same  as  cutlas-fish. — 3. 
A small  guitar  with  four  strings,  common  in 
Portugal.  Its  usual  tuning  is  an  octave  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  guitar, 
machetero  (ma-eha-ta'ro),  n,  [Sp.,  < machete , 
machete.]  A person  who  carries  and  uses  a 
machete  or  cutlass. 

machicot  (mash-i-ko'),  n.  [OP.  machicot,  a 
minor  singer  in  a choir.]  In  music,  a singer 
who  is  skilful  in  machicotage. 
machicotage  (mash-i-ko-tazh'),  n.  [F.,  < 
machicot;  see  *machicot..}  In  medieval  music, 
the  practice  or  effect  of  adding  passing-notes 
and  other  embellishments  to  a plain-song  mel- 
ody. 

machilla  (ma-chil'a),  n.  [East  African.]  A 
hammock  or  chair  slung  on  a pole  and  carried 
by  porters. 

machine,  n.— Beatlng-out  machine.  Same  as 
•kleveling -machine.  — Belt-machine.  See  + sandpaper - 
ing-machine  — Bornhardt’s  machine,  a portable  fric- 
tional electrical  machine  much  used  in  France  for  firing 
explosives  in  blasting. — Compound  machine,  a dyna- 
mo-electric machine  which  has  two  field-windings,  a 
shunt-winding  which  receives  a small  branch  current  at 
full  voltage,  and  a series-winding  having  only  a few  turns 
of  large  size,  which  receives  the  full  armature  current,  or  a 


machine 

large  part  thereof,  before  it  passes  to  the  external  circuit. 
—Convertible  cutting-machine,  an  apparatus  used  by 
cracker-bakers.  It  can  be  changed  from  a cutting-machine 
into  a panning-machine,  or  vice  versa. — Expanding  ma- 
chine, a machine  for  expanding  the  end  of  a pipe  or  tube 
to  secure  it  in  a flange  or  tube-sheet. — Fiber-cleaning 
machine.  See  leaf -★ fiber  machine.  —Garnett  machine, 
a machine  similar  to  a wool-carding  machine,  with  two 
large  cylinders  and  a number  of  small  top- rollers,  but 
with  stronger  carding-teeth,  used  for  opening  wool  waste, 
especially  yarn  waste  : named  after  the  original  builders, 
P.  and  C.  Garnett,  of  Cleckheaton,  England.  See  cut  at 
irgarnett.—  Magneto-electric  machine.  See  electric 
machine,  under  electric. — Matrix-rolling  machine. 
See  matrix. — Moving-picture  machine.  See  ^picture. 
— Nail-making  machine,  a machine  for  making  cut 
nails,  by  cutting  them  from  a strip  and  forging  the  heads  ; 
also,  a machine  in  which  wire  nails  are  formed  from  wire 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  body  of  the  nail. — Paper-cut- 
ting machine,  a machine  with  a long  and  heavy  blade 
of  steel  that  quickly  cuts  many  sheets  of  paper  to  the  re- 
quired length  or  width. — Rounding-and -backing  ma- 
chine, in  bookbinding , same  as  rounding -machine  (b). — 
Sand-disk  machine.  See  ■ksandpapering-machine.— 
Sash-sticking  and  -plowing  machine.  See  'ksticker  1, 
4.— Screw-measuring  machine,  a machine  having  a 
microscope  and  micrometer  for  measuring  the  diameters 
and  pitch  and  angle  of  thread  on  a screw. — Series-ma- 
chine, in  elect.,  a dynamo-electric  machine  in  which  the 
field  exciting-coils  are  connected  in  series  to  the  armature, 
so  that  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  armature  current 
traverses  the  field-coils,  but  only  a small  part  of  the  vol- 
tage generated  by  the  machine  (or  supplied  to  it,  in  a 
motor)  is  consumed  by  the  field-coils,  which  then  consist 
of  relatively  few  turns  of  large  wire  or  copper  bare. — 
Shunt-machine,  in  elect.,  a dynamo-electric  machine 
in  which  the  field  exciting-coils  are  connected  in  shunt  to 
the  armature,  and  so  receive  only  a small  part  of  the  total 
machine  current,  at  full  or  nearly  full  machine  voltage. 
The  field-coils  then  contain  very  many  turns  of  rela- 
tively small  wire.— Sigsbee  machine.  Same  as  Sigsbee 
•kso a nding -machine. — Strip-covering  machine.  See 
+8trip-machine. — Synchronous  machine,  in  elect.,  an 
alternating-current  machine  revolving  in  step  with  the 
alternations  of  the  current  traversing  the  machine. 
-Tin-pickling  machine,  a machine  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  the  metal  plates  into  the  acid  bath  in  the  pro- 
cess of  pickling  and  washing. — Truing-up  machine,  a 
machine  for  turning  rollers  to  a uniform  diameter,  as  those 
on  a drawing-frame  in  cotton-manufacturing.  — Uni- 
versal machine,  a name  applied  to  certain  types  of  mil- 
ling and  emery  grinding-machines  that  perform  various 
operations  within  the  sphere  of  milling,  gear-cutting,  and 
grinding.— Wimshurst  machine,  a simple,  self-excit- 
ing, highly  efficient  induction  electrical  machine.  It  con- 
sists of  two  well-vamished  glass  disks  which  are  rotated 
in  opposite  directions  about  a fixed  horizontal  spindle. 


Wimshurst  Machine. 


These  disks  carry,  on  their  outer  surfaces,  narrow  sections 
of  tin-foil  placed  radially  at  equal  angular  distances  apart. 
The  electrical  charge  developed  is  collected  by  combs  and 
condensed  in  Leyden  jars  which  support  the  discharging- 
rods.  Two  bent  conducting-rods,  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
combs,  are  provided  with  fine  wire  brushes,  and  twice 
during  each  revolution  two  diametrically  opposite  sections 
of  tin-foil  are  put  in  connection  with  each  other. — Wire- 
forming  machine,  in  sheet-metal  work,  a general  name 
for  power-automatic  machines  for  measuring,  straighten- 
ing, cutting,  and  forming  wire  into  handles,  ears,  bails,  and 
rings  of  the  sizes  and  forms  used  in  sheet-metal  ware. — 
Zig-zag  machine.  See  +overseaming-ma chine. 
machine-cut  (ma-sben'kut),  a.  Cut  or  fin- 
ished by  machinery ; specifically,  of  files,  cut 
in  a file-cutting  machine,  instead  of  by  hand, 
machine-fitted  (ma-shen'fit//ed),  a.  Finished 
or  brought  to  an  exact  size  in  a machine-tool, 
instead  of  by  hand. 

machinely  (ma-shen'li),  adv.  By  or  as  if  by 
a machine  ; correctly.  [Rare.] 

To  the  legion  of  the  lost  ones,  to  the  cohort  of  the  damned, 

To  my  brethren  in  their  sorrow  overseas, 

Sings  a gentleman  of  England,  cleanly  bred,  machinely 
crammed, 

And  a trooper  of  the  Empress,  if  you  please. 

if.  Kipling , Gentlemen-Rankers,  in  Barrack-room 
[Ballads,  p.  63. 

machine-screw  (ma-shen'skro),  n.  A bolt  or 
screw  having  a moderately  fine  machine  or 
standard  bolt-thread,  a blunt  end,  and  a fillis- 
ter, flat,  or  button  head  to  be  set  home  by  a 
screw-driver  rather  than  a wrench:  used  for 
holding  together  parts  of  machines  or  other 
metal-work. 

machine-thread  (ma-shen'thred),  n.  Cotton 
thread  made  especially  for  use  on  the  sewing- 
machine  ; sewing-machine  thread, 
machinism  (ma  - shen  ' izm),  n.  [machine  + 


-ism.]  The  methods  of  the  ‘machine'  in  party 
politics,  in  the  United  States.  Kansas  City 
Daily.  Star,  April  9,  1903. 
machinization  (ma-shS-ni-za'shon),  n.  [ ma - 
chinize  + -ation. ] " The  process  or  the  result 
of  machinizing. 

machromin  (ma-kro'min),  n.  [ma(durin)  + 
Gr.  xpuya,  color, +-tV2.]  A yellow  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  formed,  together  with  phloro- 
gluein,  when  maclurin  is  reduced  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid.  When  oxidized  it  turns 
blue. 

machuelo  (ma-cho-a'lo),  n.  [Sp.,  a small  he 
mule.]  Same  as  thread-herring,  2. 
machuto  (ma-cho'to),  n.  [Sp.]  The  common 
mullet. 

macies  (ma'si-ez),  n.  [L.:  see  meager,  emaci- 
ate.]  Marasmus;  emaciation, 
macilence  (mas'i-lens),  n.  Same  as  macilency. 
macilent,  a.  2.  Of  literary  products,  thin ; 
dry;  jejune. 

mackerel1,  n.  In  Australia,  a fish.  Scomber  an- 
tarcticus,  Castln.,  similar  to  the  chub  mackerel,  Scomber 
Japonicus,  Houttuyn ; in  New  Zealand,  Scomber  auetra- 
lasicus,  Cuv.  and  Val.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English.— 
Monterey  Spanish  mackerel,  a scombroid  fish, 
Scomberomorus  concolor,  found  on  the  California  coash 

mackerel-bird  (mak'e-rel-berd"),  n.  A local 
English  name  for  young  kittiwake  gulls, 
Darns  tridactylus,  which  begin  to  fly  about  the 
time  that  the  mackerel  come  on  the  coast, 
mackerel-breeze  (mak'e-rel-brez),  n.  A fresh 
breeze  which  has  good  sailing  power.  Com- 
pare mackerel  gale  (which  see,  under  gale2). 
mackerel-pocket  (mak'e-rel-pok"et),  n.  A 
bag  of  netting  immersed  in  the  water  to  hold 
mackerel  and  keep  them  alive, 
mackerel-spiller  (mak'e-rel-spiFer),  n.  Same 
as  ★ mackerel-pocket. 

mackintoshite  (mak'in-tosh-It),  n.  [Named 
after  J.  B.  Mackintosh,  New  York,  who  died 
in  1891.]  A silicate  of  uranium  and  thorium, 
occurring  in  black  nodular  masses  and  also, 
rarely,  in  square  prisms:  found  with  gado- 
linite  in  Llano  County,  Texas.  It  exhibits 
radioactivity  in  a marked  degree, 
mackite  (mak'it),  n.  [From  a surname  (?)  + 
-ite2.]  A trade-name  for  a material  said  to  con- 
sist essentially  of  a mixture  of  asbestos  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  intended  for  use  in  house- 
construction  as  a fire-proof  substitute  for  wood 
in  floors,  partition  walls,  pipe-coverings,  etc. 
Maclaurln  expansion.  Same  as  Maclaurin’s  theorem 
(which  see,  under  theorem). — Maclaurin’s  configura- 
tion. See  ^configuration. 

macleyine  (mak-la'in),  n.  Same  as  *protnpine. 
Maclurea  (mak-15're-a),  n.  See  Maclnrites. 
maclurin  (mak-lo'rin),  n.  [ Maclura  + in2.] 
A pale  yellow  crystalline  compound,  (OH)3- 
C6H2.CO.C6H3(OH)2  + H20;  protocatechu- 
phloroglucinol.  It  occurs  in  yellow-wood, 
Morns  tinctoria  (or  Maclura  aurantiaca).  When 
boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  potash  or 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  120° 
C.,  it  yields  phloroglucinol  and  protocatechuic 
acid.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
130°  C.  and  melts  at  200°  C.  See  +morintannic 
acid. 

Macquaria  (ma-kwa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from 
the  river  Macquarie.]  A genus  of  serranoid 
fishes  found  in  rivers  of  southeastern  Aus- 
tralia. 

macro-aesthesia  (mak^ro-es-the'sl-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  panpAg,  long,  large,  + alabrjatg,  perception.] 
A form  of  parmsthesia  in  which  objects  give 
the  sensation,  when  touched,  of  being  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

macro-axis  (mak'ro-ak^sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
patcpdg,  long,  + L.  axis,  axis.]  In  crystal.,  the 
macrodiagonal  axis. 

Macrobdella  (mak-rob-del'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

pasp6g,  large,  + fiiisr./.a,  leech.]  A genus  of 
large  leeches  belonging  to  the  family  Ichthyob- 
dellidse.  M.  decora  is  sometimes  used  for 
. blood-letting. 

macrobian1  (ma-kro'bi-an),  a.  and  n.  [ Gr. 
pattphjitog,  long-lived,  < panpdg,  long,  + [iiog, 
life.]  I.  a.  Long-lived. 

II.  n.  One  who  has  a long  life ; a macro- 
biote. 

Macrobian2  (ma-kro'bi-an),  a.  [LL.  Macro- 
bins,  < Gr.  M.aKp6/3iog,  a personal  name,  lit. 
‘ long-lived.’]  Pertaining  to  Aurelius  Theodo- 
sius Macrobius,  a writer  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
— Macrobian  sketches,  special  map-illustrations  fur- 
nished by  Macrobius  iu  connection  with  various  passages 
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in  his  commentary  on  Cicero’s  “ Dream  of  Scipio,  ” which 
discuss  especially  the  question  of  the  terrestrial  zones, 
to  which  most  of  the  sketches  refer. 

Macrobius  shares  with  Sallust  the  peculiarity  of  special 
map-illustration,  arising  out  of  specific  passages  in  the 
works  of  each;  but  whereas  the  Sallust  maps  stand  com- 
paratively apart,  these  Macrobian  sketches,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  clearly  members  of  a large  and  interesting 
family.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  883. 

macrobiostigmatic  (mak^ro-bl-o-stig-mat'ik), 
a . [Gr.  / MKpdftiog , long-lived,  4-  cToypa,  point 
(stigma):  see  stigmatic.’]  In  hot.,  having  the 
stigma  long-lived:  said  of  a proterogynous 
flower  in  which  the  stigma  continues  recep- 
tive to  pollen  until  the  anthers  mature, 
macrobiostigmatous  (m  ak  - ro  - bi  - o - stig ' ma- 
tus),  a.  Same  as  * macrobiostigmatic. 
macrobrachia  (tnak-ro-bra'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  uatcpog , long,  + pPaXLG)V  (L.  brachium)9 
arm.]  A condition  in  which  the  arms  are  ab- 
normally long  or  large. 

macrobranchiate(mak-ro-brang'ki-at),  a.  [Gr. 

/ taspog , large,  + ppayxta,  gills,  + -ate*.]  Hav- 
ing large  gills;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
large  gill:  as,  the  macrobranchiate  segment, 
which  contains  the  greater  gill,  in  the  body  of 
Nautilus.  Opposed  to  *microbranchiate. 

In  the  body  of  the  animal  [Nautilus]  two  metameres 
are  recognized — the  microbranchiate  segment,  contain- 
ing the  smaller  gill,  the  outer  osphradium,  pericardial 
gland,  kidney,  and  kidney  opening,  with  the  genera- 
tive opening  on  the  right  side  and  the  opening  of  the 
pear-shaped  body  on  the  left ; and  the  macrobranchiate 
segment,  containing  the  greater  gill  and  the  inner  os- 
phradium, pericardial  gland,  kidney,  and  renal  opening. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  135. 

macrocentrosome  (mak-ro-sen'tro-som),  n. 
[Gr. panpig,  long,  4-  E.  centrosome.]  In  cytol., 
the  centrosome  of  Boveri,  that  is,  a centrosome 
containing  a central  granule : probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  +entosphere  (which  see). 
Ziegler,  1898. 

macrocephalia  (mak^ro-se-fa'lLii),  n.  [NL.] 
Same  as  *macrocephaly. 
macrocephalism  (mak-ro-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [ mac- 
rocephalous) + -ism.]  Same  as  *macroce- 
plialia. 

macrocephalus  (mak-ro-sef  'a-lus),  n.;  pi. 
macrocephali  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  panpoKitjtahog, 

long-headed : see  macrocephalous.]  One  who 
has  an  abnormally  large  head, 
macrocephaly  (mak-ro-sef 'a -li),  n.  [NL. 
macrocephalia,  < Gr.  patcpoKetfia/iog,  long-headed. 
See  macrocephalous.]  The  condition  of  having 
an  abnormally,  or  unusually,  large  head ; 
macrocephalia. 

The  evolution  of  man  from  microcephaly  to  macro- 
cephaly lias  been  associated  with  the  passages  from  mac- 
rodontic  to  a microdontic  condition. 

Science,  Oct.  30, 1903,  p.  550. 

macrochaeta  (mak-ro-ke'tii),  pi.  macro- 
chsetse  (-te).  [NL.,  < Gr.  paspAg,  long,  + xclltti, 
mane  (bristle).]  One  of  certain  large  bristles 
on  the  body  of  dipterous  insects,  used  in  classi- 
fication. See  *chsetotaxy. 
macrochemistry  (mak-ro-kem'is-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
pasphg,  long,  large,  + E.  chemistry.]  The 
chemistry  of  substances  as  observed  in  quan- 
tities easily  perceptible  by  the  unassisted  eye : 
opposed  to  microchemistry,  which  deals  with 
the  chemical  behavior  of  substances  as  seen 
under  the  microscope. 

macrochilia  (mak-ro-ki'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paitpdg,  long,  large,  + lip.]  Abnormal 

thickness  of  the  lips. 

macrochiria  (mak-ro-ki'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paitpdg,  long,  large,  + x£lP>  hand.]  Abnormal 
size  of  the  hands. 

macrocnemia  (mak-rok-ne'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  paitpdg,  long,  large,  + Kvfjpp,  tibia.]  The 
condition  in  which  the  legs,  especially  below 
the  knee,  are  of  abnormal  length  or  size, 
macrocnemic  (mak-rok-ne  ' mik),  a.  [mac- 
rocnem(ia ) + -ie.]  Same  as  *dolichocnemic. 
macrocosmology  (mak//ro-koz-mol'  o-ji),  n. 
[macrocosm  + -ology.]  A description  or  an 
account  of  the  macrocosm, 
macrocranial  (mak-ro-kra'ni-al),  a.  [Gr. 
paitpdg,  long,  + ttpaviov,  skull,  + -al1.]  In 
anthrop.,  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  a 
skull  of  more  than  middle  length. 

Dolichocephaly  and  chamaecephaly  in  both  races  are 
associated  with  macrocranial  characters. 

Biometrika,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  462. 

macrocytase  (mak-ro-si'tas),  n.  [Gr.  pauper, 
long,  large,  + E.  cytase.]  A c-ytase  (comple- 
ment) in  the  sense  of  Metchnikoff,  derived 
from  the  large  lymphocytes  of  the  lymph- 
nodes,  etc. 
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macrocyte  (mak'ro-sit),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg , long, 
large,  + uvrog,  a hoi  low  (a  cell) . ] A red  blood- 
corpuscle  of  abnormally  large  size. 

In  secondary  anaemias  . . . microcytes  . . . disappear 
as  convalescence  sets  in,  and  give  place  to  macrocytes. 

Buck , Med.  Handbook,  1.  204. 

macrocythemia  (mak'l'ro-8i-the'mi-a),  n.  [Gr. 
uaupdg,  long,  large,  + uvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell), 
+ alpa,  blood.]  The  occurrence  of  large  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

macrocytosis  (mak',ro-sI-to'8is),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  paupdg,  long,  large,  + uvrog,  a hollow  (a 
cell),  t -oris.]  Same  as  * macrocythemia ; 
also,  the  process  of  formation  of  macrocytes : 
a tendency  to  over-size  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

macrodactylia  (inak"ro-dak-til'i-a),H.  [NL., 

< Gr.  paupoddunAog,  long-fingered : see  macro- 
dactyl.] Abnormal  length  or  thickness  of  the 
fingers  or  toes. 

macrodactylism  (mak  -rq-dak  ' ti  -lizm),  11. 
[macrodactyl  + -ism.]  Same  as  *macrodac- 
tylia. 

Macrodon  (mak'ro-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paupog, 
long,  + odovg  (odovr-),  tooth.]  A genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Erythrinidse, 
found  in  fresh  waters  of  South  America. 

macrodontic  (mak-ro-don'tik),  a.  [ macrodont 
+ -sc.]  Same  as  +megadont,  2. 

macroergate  (mak-ro-er'gat),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  large,  + ipyary g,  worker.]  A very  large 
ergatoid  ant  (See  *ergatoid.)  Wheeler  has 
shown  that  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  macroergates' 
of  Pheidole  commutator  is  a swollen  condition  caused  by 
the  presence  in  the  body  of  a parasitic  worm  of  the  genus 
Mermis. 

These  macroergates  are  compared  with  phenomena  ob- 
served among  other  species,  the  author  concluding  that 
the  character  of  the  adult  ants  is  not  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  attendant  workers  alone,  but  also  to  a certain 
amount  of  initiative  in  the  larvae. 

Science , Dec.  13,  1901,  p.  932. 

macroflora  (mak'ro-flo-ra),  n.  [Gr.  paupog, 
large,  + NL.  flora.]  See  the  extract. 

The  Italian  botanists,  Messieurs  Levier  and  Sommier, 
have  given  a vivid  account  of  what  they  call  the  makro- 
Jlora  of  the  Central  Caucasus — those  wild-flower  beds,  in 
which  a man  and  a horse  may  literally  be  lost  to  sight, 
the  product  of  sudden  heat  on  a rich  and  sodden  soil  com- 
posed of  the  vegetable  mold  of  ages.  Has  any  competent 
hand  celebrated  the  mikroflora  of  the  highest  ridges, 
those  tiny,  vivid  forget-me-nots  and  gentians  and  ranun- 
culuses that  flourish  on  rock-island  1 Jardins  ’ like  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  among  the  eternal  snows,  and  enamel 
the  highest  rocks  of  the  Basodano  and  the  Lombard  Alps? 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1904,  p.  351. 

macrogamete  (mak-ro-gam'et),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  + E.  gamete.]  A female  germ-cell  or 
ovum. 

Coccidium  differs  further  from  Monocystis  in  that 
the  conjugating  gametes  are  sexually  differentiated,  the 
small,  active  one,  or  microgamete,  functions  as  the  male 
cell,  and  the  larger,  quiescent  one,  or  macrogamete,  as 
the  female  or  egg  cell,  while  in  the  gregarine,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conjugating  gametes  are  of  equal  size. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  June,  1901,  p.  192. 

macrogametocyte  (mak-ro-gam'e-to-sit),  n. 
[Gr.  paupdg,  long,  large,  + E.  gametocyte.]  In 
sporozoans,  the  mother-cell  of  a maerogamete 
or  a female  element : opposed  to  +microgameto- 
cyte. 

Macroglossini  (mak"ro-glo-sl'm),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  paupdg,  long,  + yTidiaaa,  tongue,  + -ini.] 
A group  of  hawk-moths,  or  Sphingidse,  all  of 
which  have  a remarkably  long  proboscis.  They 
are  called  the  humming-bird  hawk-moths. 

macrognathism  (ma-krog'na-thizm),  n.  [mac- 
rognath(ic)  + -ism.]  The  character  or  state 
of  being  macrognathic. 

macrographic '(mak-ro-graf ' ik),  a.  [ macro- 
graph(y)  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or  characterized 
by  large  or  coarse  handwriting. 

macrography  (mak-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  paupo g, 
long,  large,  + - ypatjua , < ypaipew,  write.]  The 
use  of  very  large  characters  in  writing,  some- 
times carried  to  such  an  extreme  by  the  insane 
that  a word  of  three  or  four  letters  will  run 
across  the  entire  page. 

macrogyne  (mak'ro-jin),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg,  long, 
large,  + yvvij,  female.]  A female,  or  queen, 
ant  of  conspicuously  larger  stature  than  the 
normal  female  form  of  the  species.  Wheeler, 
1907. 

macrohemozoite,  macrohaemozoite  (mak/,ro- 
hem-o-zo'it),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg,  large,  + alp'a, 
blood,  + ((jov,  animal,  + -ite2.]  The  large 
form  of  schizont  in  the  development  of  the 
hemogregarine  Drepanidium  serpentium,  which 
infests  various  snakes.  Compare  *microhem- 
ozoite.  Lutz. 


macro-illuminator  (mak#r6-i-lu'mi-na-tqr),  n. 
[Gr.  paupdg, long,  large,  + E.  illuminator.]  In  a 
microscope,  a single  achromatic  combination 
of  li-inch  clear  aperture  and  2-inch  focus. 
ThiB  lens  is  mounted  to  fit  into  the  eubstage,  close  to  the 
object,  so  as  to  focus  the  image  of  the  source  of  light  on 
the  objective.  Objects  up  to  fully  1 inch  in  diameter  may 
be  thus  illuminated  with  absolute  uniformity.  It  is  valu- 
able for  photography  with  the  holostigmat  and  planar 
types  of  lenses.  J our.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.  1903,  p.  91. 

macrolecithal  (mak-ro-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr. 
paupdg , long,  large,  + ?.eui6og,  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
Containing  a largo  amount  of  food-yolk:  said 
of  certain  eggs,  like  those  of  birds,  reptiles, 
sharks,  many  insects,  crustaceans,  etc.:  op- 
posed to  *microlecithal  or  *aleci that. 
macrolepidopterous  (mak"ro  - lep  - i - dop'te  - 
rus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Macrolepi- 
doptera. 

macrolophic  (mak-ro-lof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  large,  + U<j>og,  crest,  + -ic.]  In  cra- 
niom.,  having  a high  incisor  crest  in  the 
anterior  nasal  aperture  and  a sharp  alveolar 
line.  Harrison  Allen,  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  N.  Si,  X.  419. 

macromania  (mak'ro-ma/ni-a),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + pavia,  madness.]  1.  Same 
as  megalomania. — 2.  The  persistent  delusion 
that  surrounding  objects,  including  one’s  own 
body,  are  larger  than  they  really  are. 
macromastia  (mak-ro-mas'ti-a),  w.  [NL.,<Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  +paardg,  breast.]  Abnormal 
size  of  the  breasts  or  nipples, 
macromazia  (mak-ro-ma'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + pai^d g,  breast.]  Same 
as  +macromastia. 

macromelia  (mak-ro-me'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + pt/.og.  Vnnb.]  Abnormal 
size  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs, 
macromere,  n.  In  embryol.  : ( b ) One  of  the 
large  yolk-laden  cells,  found  about  one  pole  of 
an  egg  in  case  of  unequal  segmentation,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  hagfish,  Myxine:  contrasted 
with  *micromere. 

macromerite  (mak-rom'e-rit),  n.  [Gr.  paupog, 
long,  + pepog,  a part,  +"  -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
rock  whose  component  crystals  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  Same 
as  *phanerite.  Vogelsang. 
macromerozoite  (mak"ro-mer-o-z6Tt),  n.  [Gr. 
paupdg,  large,  + pepog,  part,  + f<pov,  animal,  + 
-ite2.]  In  sporozoans,  a maerosporozoite : 
contrasted  with  * micro  merozoite. 
macromesentery  (mak-ro-mez'en-ter-i),  n. 
[Gr.  paupdg,  large,  + E.  mesentery.]  In  antho- 
zoans,  a large  complete  mesentery  bearing 
gonads  and  filaments : contrasted  with  *micro- 
mesentery. 

The  first  twelve  mesenteries  are  disposed  in  couples, 
and  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Actinia  except  in  size. 
The  mesenterial  pairs,  I,  II,  and  III,  are  attached  to  the 
stomodseum,  and  are  called  macromesenteries  . . .,  but 
IV,  V,  and  VI  are  much  shorter,  and  are  called  micro- 
mesenteries.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  458. 

macromicrometer  (mak^ro-mi-krorn'e-tfer),  n. 
[Gr.  paupog,  long,  + piupdg,  small,  + phpov, 
measure.]  Dolland’s  micrometer,  with  wires 
not  magnified  by  the  eyepiece.  [Obsolete.] 
macrophage  (mak'ro-faj),  n.  [Gv.  paupdg,  long, 
large,  + ipayeiv,  eat.]  A very  large  phagocyte 
or  wandering  amoeboid  cell  that  devours  other 
cells.  Macrophages  develop  from  small  lym- 
phocytes and  are  found  in  the  lymphoid  tis- 
sues of  the  alimentary  canal, 
macrophagocyte  (mak-ro-fag'o-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
paupog,  long,  large,  + E.  phagocyte.]  Same 
as  '^macrophage. 

macrophonous  (mak-rof  ' 6 -nus),  a.  [Gr. 
paupdijxovog,  < paupdg,  large,  + Qovi/,  sound, 
voice.]  Having  a loud,  stentorian  voice, 
macrophotography  (mak,/ro-pho-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  paupdg,  long,  + E.  photography.]  The 
production  of  an  enlarged  negative  from  a 
negative  by  means  of  the  camera.  Woodbury, 
Encyc.  Diet.  Photog.,  p.  274. 
macrophysical  (mak-ro-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + E.  physical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  physics  of  matter  in  the  mass  : 
opposed  to  microphysical,  which  relates  to  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter.  P.  Drude,  The- 
ory of  Optics,  p.  vii. 

macrophysics  (mak-ro-fiz'iks),  n.  The  physics 
of  the  relations  of  large  masses,  or  of  bodies  as 
a whole,  the  problems  of  ultimate  structure 
being  ignored. 


macroseismograph 

macrophyte  (mak'ro-flt),  n.  [Gr.  paupog,  long, 
+ <j>vrdv,  plant.]  A plant  visible  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  : contrasted  with  microphyte.  See 
quotation  under  *dysphotic. 
macrophytic  (mak-ro-fit'ik),  a.  [macrophyte 
+ -ic.J  Having  the  character  of  a macrophyte  : 
pertaining  to  macrophytes, 
macropia  (mak-ro'pi-a),n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paupog, 
long,  large,  + on//  (u^-),  eye.]  Same  as  megalop- 
sia. 

macropine  (mak'  ro  - pin),  a.  [Macropus  + 
-inc1.  J Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  kangaroos,  Macropodidse. 
macroplasia  (mak-ro-pla'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  paupdg,  long,  large,  + ir'Aacig,  a forming.] 
Overgrowth  of  a part  of  the  body,  or  of  anv 
special  tissue. 

macropodal,  a.  2.  In  bot.,  same  as  macropodous. 
Macropodia,  n.  2.  [1.  e.]  The  condition  of 
having  abnormally  large  feet, 
macroprosopia  (mak"ro-pro-s6'pi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  paupog,  long,  large,  + npoaomov,  face.] 
The  condition  of  having  a disproportionately 
large  face. 

macroprosopous  (mak'' ro- pro -so 'pus),  a. 
Characterized  by  macroprosopia. 
macropsia  (mak-rop'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + in fig,  view.]  A state  in 
which  a visual  defect  makes  objects  appear  to 
he  of  too  great  size.  Also  called  macropia  and 
megalopsia. 

Macroptorygidse  (mak-rop-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Macropteryx  (- yg -)  -t -”-ida?.]  A family 
of  birds  containing  the  tree-swifts  of  south- 
eastern Asia.  They  have  the  vomer  narrow  ; 
palatines  exteriorly  unnotehed;  posterior  mar- 
gin of  sternum  concave,  with  two  perforations; 
and  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  first  digit. 
Macropteryx  (mak-rop'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  + ffrepuf,  wing.]  A genus  of 
birds  containing  the  tree-swifts  of  south- 
eastern Asia  and  the  larger  adjoining  islands. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  swifts  by 
many  anatomical  peculiarities  and  are  placed 
in  a separate  family,  the  Macropterygidse. 
macrorhinia  (mak-ro-rin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupdg,  long,  large,  + pig  (piv-),  nose.]  The  con- 
dition of  having  a disproportionately  large 
nose. 

macrosceles  (mak-ros'e-les),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupoaue'hyg,  long-legged : see  +macroscelia.] 
One  who  is  long-legged, 
macroscelia  (mak-ro-se'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paupo<rue?r/g,  long-legged,  < paupog,  long,  large, 
+ autAog,  leg.]  .Same  as  *macrocnemia. 
macroscelic  (mak-ro-se'lik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  macroscelia. 

What  is  more,  in  a race  like  the  French,  there  are  two 
distinct  types,  each  having  the  same  measurement,  but 
the  one  class  is  long-legged  (macroscelic,  in  the  term  of 
the  anthropologists),  the  other  short-legged  (microscelic). 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1904,  p.  528. 

macroscope  (mak'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  large,  t cuoireiv,  view.]  An  imaginary  in- 
strument, antithetic  to  the  microscope,  which 
should  bring  vast  regions  of  the  universe 
within  the  range  of  vision.  See  the  extract. 

We  may  imagine  a macroscope,  which  should  shrink 
experience  as  the  microscope  expands  it,  thus  disclosing 
to  us  more  and  more  of  immensity  at  once. 

C.  A.  Strong, Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  280. 

macroseism  (mak'ro-slzm),  n.  [Gr.  paupdg, 
long,  large,  + auapdg,  an  earthquake.]  A 
great  earthquake ; a heavy  or  intense  earth- 
quake. 

Prof.  Milne  pointed  out  the  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween macroseisms,  or  large  earthquakes,  and  micro- 
seisms, or  small  earthquakes.  The  former  he  described  as 
world-shaking  disturbances,  while  as  regarded  the  latter, 
there  were  about  thirty  thousand  such  disturbances  every 
year,  each  of  which  disturbs  from  ten  up  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  May  2,  1903,  p.  22855. 

macroseismic  (mak-ro-sis'mik),  a.  [macro- 
seism + -ic.J  Of  the  nature  of  a macroseism ; 
relating  to  an  intense  earthquake,  or  to  one  of 
great  area  or  of  long  continuance. 

In  the  earthquakes  with  distant  origins,  the  periods  of 
the  preliminary  tremors  do  not  depend  upon  their  dura- 
tion, the  duration  of  preliminary  tremors  being  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  such  earthquake  motion  may  have 
travelled.  This  is  probably  true  for  other  phases  of 
motion,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  to  exist  for  macro- 
seismic  disturbances.  Nature,  July  9,  1903,  p.  235. 

macroseismograph  (mak-ro-sis'mo-graf),  n. 
[Gr.  paupdg,  long,  large,  + ceiopdg,  earthquake, 
+ ypaijieiv,  write.]  A seismograph  adapted 
for  recording  large  movements  of  the  earth, 
or  macroseisms. 


macrosepalous 


Maestrichtian 


macrosepalous  (mak-ro-sep'a-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
panpdg,  long,  large,  + liL.  sepalum,  sepal,  + 
-ous.~\  In  hot.,  having  long  or  large  sepals, 
macrosis  (mak-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paspuatg, 
lengthening,  enlarging,  *panpovc,  lengthen, 
enlarge,  < patcpAg,  long,  large.]  In  pathol.,  in- 
crease in  size. 

macrosmatic  (mak-ros-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  paspog, 
loug,  large,  + oaprj,  smell,  + -atic'2.]  Having  the 
organs  of  smell,  especially  the  ethmoturbinals, 
well  developed : contrasted  with  *micros- 
matic.  According  to  Turner,  the  application 
of  this  and  related  terms  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  ethmoturbinals,  five  being  char- 
acteristic of  most  osmatic  animals,  anosmatic 
animals  having  four  or  less,  and  macrosmatic 
animals  from  six  to  eight. 

Echidna,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  to  use  Turner’s  nomen- 
clature,  “ macrosmatic .” 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1894,  p.  9. 

macrosmatism  (mak-ros'ma-tizm),  n.  [mac- 
rosmat(ic ) + -ism.]  A characteristic  condition 
in  mammals  which  consists  in  their  having  the 
organs  of  smell  well  developed.  Trans.  Lin- 
nean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Jan.,  1899,  p.  298. 
macrosomatia  (mak^ro-so-ma'shia),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  tiaspog,  long,  large,  + Gwga(r-),  body.] 
Great  size  of  the  body ; gigantism, 
macrosomatous  (mak-ro-so'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
pattpdg,  long,  large,  + aapa (r-),  body,  + -ous.] 
In  anat.,  having  a large  body, 
macrosome  (mak'ro-som),  n.  [Gr.  paspdg, long, 
large,  + oCipa,  body.]  In  cytol.,  one  of  the 
larger  granules  scattered  among  the  smaller 
ones  (microsomes)  in  certain  cell-nuclei. 
Some  eytologists  regard  the  macrosomes  as  composed  of 
chromatin,  the  microsomes  of  achromatic  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  macrosomes  are  true  nucleoli, 
whereas  the  microsomes  are  true  chromatin  granules. 

macrosomia  (mak-ro-so'mi-a),  n.  [NL.:  see 
*macrosome.]  Abnormal  size  of  the  body: 
gigantism. 

macrosporic  (mak-ro-spo'rik),  a.  [ macrospore 
+ - ic .]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 

macrospore. 

macrosporozoite  (mak//ro-8po-ro-z6/it),  n. 
[Gr.  paspdg,  large,  + E.  sporozoite.]  In 
Sporozoa,  a large  endogenous  sporozoite;  a 
macromerozoite.  Compare  *microsporozoite. 
rodwi/ssotzTci. 

The  discovery  by  Schaudinn  and  Siedlecki  of  a true 
fertilization  in  a certain  number  of  Sporozoa,  for  which 
the  present  writer’s  announcement  in  1896  of  the  sexual 
dimorphism  of  macrosporozoites  and  microsporozoites 
prepared  the  way.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  814. 

Macrostoma,  n.  2.  sing.  A genus  of  deep-sea 
fishes  of  the  family  Myctopliidse. — 3.  sing.  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Macrostomidse. 
lit.  hystrix  is  found  in  stagnant  water.  Van 
Beneden. 

Macrostomatidse  (mak^ro-sto-mal'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL  ] Same  as  * Macrostomidse,  2. 
macrostomatous  (mak-ro-stom'a-tus),ffl.  [Gr. 
paspog,  long,  large,  + crdpa  (r-),  mouth,  + -o«s.] 
Having  a mouth  of  unusually  large  size, 
macrostomia  (mak-ro-sto'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  The 
state  of  having  an  abnormally  large  mouth. 
Macrostomidse,  n.  pi.  2.  A family  of  rhab- 
doeoelous  turbellarians  in  which  the  female 
gonad  is  an  ovary  and  the  female  pore  is  in 
front  of  the  male  pore.  It  contains  the  genera 
Macrosloma,  Omalostoma , and  Mecynostoma, 
Also  called  Macrostomatidse. 
macrostomoid  (mak-ros'to-moid),  a.  Resemb- 
ling the  Macrostomidse  ; having  a large  mouth 
or  aperture,  as  a shell. 

macr DS t omous  ( mak-ros'to-mus),  a.  Same 
as  ★ macrostomatous. 

macrostomus  (mak-ros'to-mus  1,  pi.  mac- 
rostomi  (-mi).  [NL.]  One  who  has  a very 

large  mouth. 

macrostructural  (mak-ro-struk'tu-ral),  a. 
[Gr.  paspd-,  large,  + E.  structure  + "-oil’.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gross,  as  distinguished  from 
microscopic,  structure. — Macrostructural  meta- 
morphism.  See  'kmetamorphism. 
macroitylous  (mak-ro-sti'lus),  a.  [ macrostyle 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  macrostyle. 
macrotia  (mak-ro'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  <.  Gr.  pmpdg, 
long,  large,  + ovg  (oit-),  ear.]  Abnormal  size 
of  the  ears. 

macrotrachelous  (mak'/ro-tra-k§Tus),  a.  [Gr. 
paKpoc,  long,  4-  rpaxrfLoq,  neck,  + -ous.]  Hav- 
ing the  preintestinal  longer  than  the  postaual 
part  of  the  body,  as  certain  rotifers, 
macrotypal  (mak'ro-ti-pal),  a.  [ macrotype  + 
-ol1.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a macrotype: 
as,  the  macrotypal  arrangement  of  the  mesen- 
teries in  anthozoans. 


macrotype  (mak'ro-tip),  n. 


MICROTYPE  MACROTYPE 


[Gr.  paxp6g,  large, 
+ rimog,  type.] 
A modification 
of  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of 
the  mesente- 
ries in  certain 
Zoanthidea,  in 
that  the  mes- 
enteries 6,  6, 
which  form 
couples  with  1, 
1,  are  macro- 
mesenteries : 
contrasted 
with  * micro- 
type. 

Some  such  rela- 
,,  tionship  may  per- 

Macrotype.  haps  hold  between 

Diagram  of  the  final  arrangement  of  the  tile  complete  (wa- 
mesenteries  in  the  Zoanthea.  The  left  of  rrntuiu>\  nr  inonm. 
the  figure  shows  the  microtypal ; the  right,  or  mcom- 

the  macrotypal  arrangement.  The  fire  mes-  (niicrotype) 

enterial  pairs,  i,  i ; 2,  2 ; 4,  4 ; 5,  5 : 6,  6,  oc-  Sixth  protocnemic 
cupy  the  asulcar  aspect  of  the  zooid.  and  it  pail1  and  the  Ctl- 
is  seen  that  in  this  region  the  macromesen-  larged  OF  diminil’ 
tery  of  each  couple  is  furthest  from  the  sul-  • * 
car  directives.  In  this  remaining  sulcar 
region  the  macromesentery  of  each  couple 
is  nearest  the  directives.  (From  Lankes- 
ter’s  “ Zoology.”) 


tive  alar  septa. 
Annals  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  May, 
1902,  p.  393. 

Same  as  Ma- 


Macronrus  (mak-ro'rus),  n 

crurus,  1. 

macrovariolitic  (mak,'ro-va-ri-o-lit,ik),  a. 
[Gr.  paicpdc,  large,  + E.  ’ variolitic ].  Coarsely 
variolitic  or  spotted : applied  to  certain  vario- 
Amer.  Geol.,  Sept.,  1904, 


litie  eruptive  rocks, 
p.  139. 

macruran,  n.  II.  o 

to  the  Macrura. 


Relating  or  pertaining 


Spence  Bate  maintained  that  the  Schizopoda  ought  not 
to  form  a separate  order  but  to  he  ranged  as  a macruran 
tribe.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  479. 

macula-ring  (mak'u-lii-ring),  n.  A ring  which 
surrounds  the  macula  or  spot  of  most  acute 
vision  in  man  and  son:e  of  the  apes.  Philos. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1901,  ser.  B,  p.  74. 

maculature,  «.  3.  In  etching,  an  impression 
or  proof  taken  upon  a sheet  of  common  ab- 
sorbent paper  laid  upon  the  plate. 

One  of  these  [the  Hundred  Guilder  Plate],  in  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  is  a 1 maculature,’  an  impression 
on  a sheet  of  ordinary  paper  passed  over  the  plate  to  re- 
move the  ink.  Rose  Kingsley , in  Burlington  Mag.,  V.  70. 

macule,  n.  2.  In  pathol.,  same  sts  macula. 

A macule , excoriation,  or  bulla  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
struction. Buck , Med.  Handbook,  I.  147. 

maculicolous  (mak-u-lik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  macula, 
a spot,  + colere,  inhabit,  + -ows.]  In  bot., 
found  in  definite  spots  upon  the  surface  of 
leaves  or  stems : applied  to  fungi. 

maculi'erous  (mak-u-lif-e-rus),  a.  [L.  macula, 
spot,  + ferre,  bear,  + -ous.]  Covered  with 
spots ; bearing  spots. 

maculopapular  (mak,,'u-lo-pap'u-lar),  a.  [L. 
macula,  cpot,  + papula  ’,  pimple,  + -«r3.]  Both 
macular  and  papular. 

Mad.,  Madm.  Abbreviations  of  Madam. 

Madagass  (mad-a-gas'),  n.  1.  Same  as  Mala- 
gasy.— 2.  A light -colored  Jamaica  negro 
whose  hair  is  more  nearly  straight  than  is 
usual  with  the  race. 

madarin  (mad'a-riu),  n.  Same  as  *mudarin. 

madaroma  (mad-a-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paSapovv,  make  bald,  < padapdg,  bald.]  Same 
as  madarosis. 

madarotic  (mad-  a- rot'  ik),  a.  [ madarosis 
(-rot-)  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or  marked  by 
madarosis,  or  a falling  of  the  hair,  especially 
of  the  eyelashes. 

mad-bred  (mad'bred),  a.  Bred  by  madness 
in  the  brain  ; madness-bied.  [Rare.] 

This  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun  s transparent  beams, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 

Shak.,  2 Henry  VL,  iii.  1. 

madder1,  n.— Blue  field-madder.  Same  as  field- 
madder  : now  adventive  in  Ontario  and  Massachusetts, 
also  in  Bermuda.— Purple  madder,  (a)  See  madder 
lakes.  ( b ) Same  as  -kjnir pie-black. — Wild  madder,  (c) 
The  dyer’s-oleavers,  Galium  tinctorium. 

madder-bleach  (mad'fer-blech),  n.  Originally, 
a very  thorough  bleaching  process  to  which 
cotton  cloth  was  subjected  before  it  was 
printed  with  madder : now  used  in  many  cot- 
ton-bleacheries  to  designate  the  most  thorough 
form  of  cotton-bleaching. 

In  calico-printing  with  alizarine  colors,  or  in  fact  with 
any  colors  where  a particularly  clear  and  white  ground 
is  desired  the  madder-bleach  is  used. 

L.  A.  Olney,  Textile  Chem.  and  Dyeing,  II.  48. 


maddish  (mad'ish),  a.  [mad1  + -ish.]  1. 
Like  a madman ; characteristic  of  a madman. 
— 2.  Somewhat  mad ; rather  mad. 

Mad-dog  weed.  See  *weed L 
madega  (ma-da'ga),  n.  [Abyssinian.]  A 
measure  of  capacity  in  Abyssinia,  equal  to 
3.466  bushels.  C.  H.  Haswell , Mech.  andEngin. 
Pocket-book,  p.  48. 

madeleine  (mad-lan'),  n . [F.  madeleine , from 
MadeleinCf  a feminine  name.  See  maudlin.'] 
A small  iced  and  decorated  cake,  usually  made 
with  a layer  of  jelly  or  jam. 
mademoiselle,  n.  4.  A French  governess : 
used  as  ‘ Fraulein  is  used  for  a German  gover- 
ness. 

madescent  (ma-des'ent),  a.  [L.  madescens 
(-ent-)f  ppr.  of  madescere , become  moist,  < 
madere , be  moist.]  Slightly  moist. 

Madhuca  (mad-ho'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Gmelin,  1791), 
< Skt.  madhu]cay  a bee,  also  the  name  of  a tree, 
Bassia  latifolia  or  Madhuca  Indica , the  mahwa- 
tree.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  be- 
longing to  the  family  Sapotacese.  About  30  species 
are  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  (See  Bassia.)  Sev- 
eral species  are  valuable  for  the  oil  yielded  by  the  seeds, 
and  for  their  fleshy  flowers,  which  are  largely  used  as 
food  in  central  India  and  yield  a coarse  spirit  by  distilla- 
tion. The  mahwa-tree,  Madhuca  Indica,  is  cultivated 
throughout  India  for  these  purposes.  M.  butyracea,  the 
Indian  butter-tree,  yields  a solid  white  oil  known  as 
fulwa-butter.  M.  longifolia  of  southern  India  is  the 
principal  source  of  illupi-oil.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  oil 
of  these  trees  are  used  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  the  timber  is  hard  and  durable.  See  illupi. 
madnep,  n.  (b)  JTeracleum  lanatum,  the  cow- 
parsnip  or  masterwort. 

madness, Greenland  dog-madness.  Same 

as  +piblockto. 

mado  (ma'<lo),»i.  [Prob.  aboriginal  Australian.] 
A fish,  Therapon  cuvieri,  of  the  family  Hasmu- 
lidse,  found  in  Australian  waters, 
madonnina  (ma-do-ne'na),  n.  [It.,  < ma- 
donna, madonna.]  A silver  coin  of  Genoa, 
with  a device  of  the  immaculate  conception 
on  the  reverse,  worth  Is.  6f ci.;  the  double 
lira. 

madras,  n.  2.  A thin  cotton  cloth,  generally 
corded  or  figured,  used  for  shirts,  etc. 
Madreporic  gland,  in  echinoderms.  Same  as 
★ axial  organ. 

madreporidan  (mad-re-por'i-dan),  a.  Re- 
sembling or  characteristic  of  the  Madreporidse. 
madreporigenons  (mad//re-po-rij'e-nus),  a. 
[ madrepore  + -gen  + -ous.)  Producing  mad- 
repore coral : as,  madreporigenous  polyps, 
madriale  (ma-dre-aTe),«.  [It.:  see  madrigal.'] 
In  music:  (a)  A madrigal.  (6)  An  intermezzo : 
so  called  because  madrigals  were  once  much 
used  as  intermezzi  in  the  opera, 
madrina ( m ii-dre ' n a ) , ».  [Sp.,lit.  ‘godmother’; 
also  sponsor,  protectress,  < madre,  < L.  mater, 
mother.]  In  South  America,  the  leading  animal 
of  a mule-train,  usually  distinguished  by  some 
head-ornament,  chiefly  by  a bell  dangling  from 
the  neck.  In  Spain  the  term  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  rope  or  leather  band  by  which 
two  mules  are  tied  together;  and  for  a wooden 
support  in  the  shape  of  a pillar  or  column, 
madrono,  n.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
strawberry-tree,  Arbutus  Unedo,  which  is  so  called  in 
Spain.  It  was  transferred  to  its  congener,  A.  Menziesii, 
of  the  American  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  now  also  applied  to 
A.  Xalapensis  and  A.  Arizonica,  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico, 
madupite  (ma-du'pit),  n.  [Madupa,  an  Indian 
name  l’or  Sweetwater,  a county  in  Wyoming,  + 
-tie2.]  In petrog.,  an  aphanitie  volcanic  rock 
composed  of  diopside  and  phlogopite,  with 
leucite  in  suboruinate  amount,  also  a little 
glass  base.  Cross,  1897. 

Madure  -e  (mad'u-res  or  -rez),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Madura,  an  island  in  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  east  of  Java. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  the  natives 
of  the  island  of  Madura, 
madwoman’s-milk  (mad'wum-anz-milk'),  n. 

The  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  Helioscopia. 

Ma.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

mseandrinoid  (me-an'dri-noid),  a.  Resem- 
bling the  Mseandrinidsc,  a family  of  corals, 
mseandroid  (me-an' droid),  a.  [Gr.  palavSpog, 
a meander,  + eldog,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a meander,  as  a brain-coral. 

Aporose,  mainly  colonial  corals,  massive,  branching,  or 
meeandroid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  462. 

maestrale  (ma-es-tra'le),  a.  [It.,  < maestro, 
master.]  See  stretto. 

Maestrichtian  (mas-trich'ti-an),  n.  [ Maes - 
tricht  + -ian.]  In  geol.,  the  designation  of  a 


Maestrichtian 

substage  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France : equivalent  to  Maestricht  beds 
(which  see,  under  bed1). 
maffia  (ma'fi-a  or  ma-fe'a),  n.  [Also  mafia 
(N.  E.  D.,  Internat.  Encyc.);  = E.  maffia 
(Larousse),  < It.  maffia  (marked  maffia,  Ed- 
gren),  a Sicilian  word  of  obscure  origin  not  in 
the  local  glossaries  and  only  lately  inserted  in 
Italian  dictionaries.]  1.  In  Sicily,  (a)  a gen- 
eral sentiment  of  hostility  to  legal  restraint  or 
punishment,  or  to  the  invoking  of  the  law  for 
any  purpose ; also,  ( b ) the  collective  number 
of  those  who  sympathize  with  this  hostility 
and  often  express  it  by  criminal  acts. — 2.  A 
supposed  wide-spread  secret  society  of  Sicil- 
ians, or  other  Italians,  leagued  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  or  for  purposes  of  revenge  by  as- 
sassination. [This  is  the  sense  reflected  in 
the  American  newspapers  since  1888.] 

Here  and  there  it  [the  insurrection  in  Sicily]  was 
based  upon  a bastard  Socialism,  in  other  places  it  was 
made  a means  of  municipal  party  warfare  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  local  maffia.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  649. 

The  Maffia  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  one  vast 
society  of  criminals,  but  is  rather  a sentiment  akin  to 
arrogance  which  imposes  a special  line  of  conduct  upon 
persons  affected  by  it.  In  substance  the  maliioso  consid- 
ers it  dishonourable  to  have  recourse  to  lawful  authority 
to  obtain  redress  for  a wrong  or  a crime  committed 
against  him.  O.  Mosca,  in  Eucyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  618. 
maffick  (maf'ik),  v.  i.  [A back-formation  from 
mafficking,  taken  as  a verbal  noun.]  To  give 
way  to  a frenzy  of  enthusiasm ; celebrate  a 
victory  with  a delirious  uproar.  [Slang,  Eng.] 

The  word  had  its  origin  in  the  scenes  witnessed  in  Lon- 
don on  May  18,  1900,  the  night  after  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Mafeking  was  announced.  . . . And  because  the 
celebration  was  so  utterly  unprecedented,  because  such 
scenes  had  been  supposed  to  be  impossible  in  London,  or 
anywhere  else  where  English  is  spoken,  there  was  no  word 
to  describe  it.  Afterward,  therefore,  when  the  London 
mob  has  shown  a disposition  to  celebrate  in  a similar 
manner,  a brand-new  word  has  been  employed  to  describe 
these  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  — the  word  ‘ maffick.' 

N.  Y.  Times , July  6,  1902. 
maffick  (maf'ik),  n.  [ maffick , v.~\  A particu- 
lar act  of  mafficking.  See  ★ maffick , [Slang, 

Eng.] 

The  Peace  ‘maffick’  has  not  yet  been  completely  worked 
off.  Westminster  Gazette,  June  4,  1902,  p.  7.  N.  E.  D. 

mafficker  (maf'i-ker),  n.  One  who  ‘mafficks,’ 
or  celebrates  a joyful  event  with  frenzied  en- 
thusiasm. [Slang,  Eng.] 
mafficking  (raaf'i-kiug),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
Mafeking,  a town  in  South  Africa  which  became 
famous  in  the  Boer  war  (1899-1900).  Held  by 
British  troops  under  Colonel  (later  Major-Gen- 
eral) R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  it  underwent  a se- 
vere siege  by  the  Boers.  It  was  finally  relieved 
on  May  18,  1900.  The  announcement  of  the 
relief  of  Mafeking  produced  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  London  on 
the  night  of  May  18.  The  name  was  humor- 
ous’v  treated  as  a verbal  noun  in  -ing,  and  the 
verb  maffick  was  thus  evolved.]  A frenzied 
celebration  of  a victory,  when  the  people  of  a 
city  go  wild  with  joy.  See  * maffick , v.  [Slang, 
Eng.] 

Probably  in  years  to  come  the  perfervid  ebullitions 
which  were  described  as  “Mafficking"  will  be  looked  upon 
as  beyond  the  bemuds  ol  physiological  limits. 

Lancet,  June  6,  1903,  p.  1574. 
mafficky  (maf'i-ki),  a.  [ maffick  + -y L]  In- 
clined to  be  uproariously  enthusiastic  ; fren- 
zied with  joy:  as,  a mafficky  crowd.  N.  Y. 
Times,  July  6,  1902.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
maffioso  ( ma-fi-o'so),  tt.;  pi.  maffinsi  (-se). 
[It.,  < maffia.']  One  who  sympathizes  with  the 
maffia;  amember  of  the  maffia. 
mafoo  (ma-fo'  ),  n.  [Chin,  mafn,  a groom, 
servitors  in  general:  ma,  horse,  +/«,  a man 
(servant).]  A groom;  by  extension,  a coach- 
man. [Anglo-Chinese.]  N.  and  Q. , 10th  ser. , 
III.  305. 

mag.  An  abbreviation  of  magnetism. 
magaline  (mag'a-lm),  n.  \_mag(netic)  + -a-  + 
line 2.]  A practical  unit  of  magnetic  flux  den- 
sity equal  to  1,000,000  gausses  or  lines  per  unit 
of  cross-section. 

magastromancyt  (ma-gas'tro-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
payof,  magus,  + a argon,  star,  + pavrda,  divin- 
ation.] Magical  astronomy. 

If  there  were  any  congruity  or  consistency  betwixt 
prophecy  and  maga stroma ncy. 

Rev.  J.  Gaule,  The  Magastromancer.  N.  E.  D. 
magautrap  (mag'a-trap),  n.  [mag(azine)  + 
au(to-)  + trajA.)  A machine  for  throwing 
clay  pigeons  used  in  trap-shooting.  It  con- 
tains a magazine  from  which  the  pigeons  are 
discharged  automatically. 

During  the  day  others  shot  at  targets  from  the  maga u- 
trap.  Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  21,  1903,  p.  159. 


magazine,  u. — Expense  magazine,  a magazine  for 
keeping  small  quantities  of  ammunition  for  immediate 
use,  as  distinguished  from  a storage  magazine. — Maga- 
zine flood-pipe.  See  * flood-pipe. 

magazine-cock  (mag-a-zen'kok),  n.  A cock 
or  valve  in  an  ammunition-room  which,  when 
opened,  permits  sea-water  to  flow  from  the 
magazine  flood-pipe  into  the  room  and  to  flood 
the  ammunition  in  case  of  fire  on  hoard  the 
vessel. 

magazine-dress  ( mag-a-zen'dres  ),  n.  A 
special  woolen  outside  dress  with  slippers 
worn  by  men  who  handle  powder  in  a maga- 
zine. 

magazine-fuse  (mag-a-zen'fuz),  n.  Adevice  for 
protecting  electric  circuits  from  excessive  cur- 
rents, in  which,  when  the  fuse  is  melted,  it  is 
replaced  automatically  by  another, 
magazine-passage  (mag-a-zen'pas,,aj),  n.  Ou 
shipboard,  an  alleyway  in  the  magazine;  a 
small  passageway  out  off  from  the  magazine 
proper  but  communicating  with  it  by  small 
doors. 

magazine-pistol  (mag-a-zen'pis,/tol),  n.  A re- 
peating pistol;  a pistoi  which  has  a magazine 
containing  a number  of  cartridges  which  are 
fed  automatically  into  the  chamber  so  that  all 
of  them  may  be  fired  in  rapid  succession. 
Magdalenian  (mag-da-le'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [See 
magdaltn.]  I.  a.  Ingeol.,  noting  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  postglacial  series  in  France,  based 
upon  the  character  and  workmanship  of  the 
human  relics  they  contain.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  caves  of  La  Madeleine  in 
I’erigord,  where  well-finished  flints  are  found 
associated  with  carved  bone  and  ivory.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  *Glyptic  period. 

II.  n.  The  paleolithic  epoch  described 
above. 

Magellania(maj-e-la'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Magellan 
(in  allusion  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ?).]  A 
genus  of  braehiopods  having  a long  and  deeply 
reflected  loop.  It  appeared  in  Jurassic  time, 
and  still  exists  in  southern  seas. 

Magellanian  (maj-  or  mag-e-la'ni-an),  a. 
Same  as  ★ Magellanic,  2.— Magellanian  series. 
See  kseries. 

Magellanic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  the  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.— Magel- 
lanic jacket,  a sailor’s  watch-coat,  with  a hood.  N.  E.  D. 

Magelona  (maj-e-lo'na),  n.  [NL.]  The  typ- 
ical and  sole  genus  of  the  family  Magelonidse. 
M.  papillicornis,  of  which  the  blood  is  madder- 
pink  in  color,  is  found  between  tide-marks 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  F.  Muller, 
1858. 

Magelonidse  (maj-e-lon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Magelona  + -idse.\  A family  of  marine, 
sand-inhabiting  polychtetous  worms,  having 
the  body  divisible  into  two  regions  by  differ- 
ences in  the  set®,  the  prostomium  large  and 
flat,  two  long  peristomial  cirri,  and  a large 
eversible  buccal  region.  The  blood  is  madder- 
pink  when  oxygenated,  but  colorless  when  de- 
oxidized. It  contains  the  single  genus  Magelona. 
magen-David  (rra'gan-da/ ved),  n.  [Heb. 
magen  David,  shield  of  David.]  A cabalistic 
emblem  consisting  of  two  intcr- 


r — twined  triangles,  forming  a six- 

\ Y pointed  star.  This  emblem  has  been 

A A adopted  by  modern  Jews,  although  it  is  of 
/ 1 non-Jewish  origin.  The  supposed  miracle- 

working  cabalists  inscribe  it  upon  parch- 
ment along  with  certain  formula:  and  use  it 
Magen-David.  as  a protecting  amulet.  The  Zionists  have 
placed  the  ■magen-David  ou  their  flag.  See  Zionist  kjlag. 

Magenta  bronze.  See  tungsten  kbronze.  — New  mag- 
enta, a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  triphenyl-methane  type. 
It  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  a red  which  is  brighter 
and  bluer  than  magenta. 

maggiolata  (maj-6-la'ta),  n.  [It.,  < Maggio, 
< L.  Maius,  May.]  An  Italian  May-day  song. 

maggot,  71 Beet  leaf-maggot,  the  larva  of  an  antho- 

myiiu  fly,  Pegomya  vidua , v>  hich  mines  the  leaves  of  the 
sugar-beet  and  other  closely  allied  plants.  See  ★Pe- 
gomya,  with  cut.  — Cahbage-root  maggot.  Same  as 
cabbage-maggot.  — Corn-stalk  maggot.  See  ★corni. 
— Processional  maggots.  S*e  snnkeworm.  — Red 
maggot,  the  larva  of  the  wheat-midge.  See  wheat- 
midge,  1. 

Magian.  I.  a.  2.  [(.  c.  ] Magic.  [Rare.] 

Will  he  touch  me  with  his  searing  hand,  . . . 

Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a bony  saw, 

And  keep  me  as  a chosen  food  to  draw 

His  magian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame? 

Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

II.  n.  2.  [1.  c.]  A wizard. 

Magic  parallelepiped,  photograph.  See  kparallele- 
piped,  kphotograph.  — Magic  square  (general  and 
ordinary ).  See  ksquare  1. 

magicalize  (maj'i-kal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


magnet 

magicalized,  ppr.  magicalizing.  [ magical  +-ize .] 
To  invest  with  a magical  charm.  [Rare.] 

The  landscape,  up  to  this  point  so  Greek  in  its  clear 
beauty,  is  suddenly  magicalised  by  the  romance  touch. 

M.  Arnold,  Celtic  Lit,  p.  122. 

magiric  (ma-ji'rik),  a.  [Gr.  iiayeipiKor,  < payeipng, 
a cook,  also  a butcher,  earlier  (by  etym.)  a 
baker,  lit.  ‘kneader,’  < ganaeiv,  knead:  see 
mass2,  n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cookery.  Soger. 
N.  E.  D. 

magirist  (ma-ji'rist),  n.  [ magir-ic  + -is2.]  An 
expert  in  magirology. 

magirology  (ma-ji-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  gdyupo c, 
a cook,  + -Loyia,  < teyeiv,  speak.]  The  art  of 
cookery.  [Rare.] 

magistrate,  71. — Glasgow  magistrate,  a red  herring, 
magistratial  (maj-is-tra'shial),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
magistrate  + -ial.~\  Same  as  magisterial.  [Rare.] 
Then  nodding  with  a magistratial  air, 

To  farther  anecdote  he  call’d  the  fair. 

Wolcot,  Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  iL 

magna  cum  laude  (mag'ua  kum  la'de).  [L.] 
With  great  praise : a phrase  used  in  confer- 
ring a degree  which  has  been  taken  with  high 
honors. 

magnalium  (mag-na'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
magnus,  great.]  An  alloy  of  aluminium  and 
magnesium  combined  in  varying  proportions. 
Magnalium  containing  25-30  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesium is  not  affected  by  air  or  water  and 
gives  good  castings;  with  7^-10  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  it  takes  on  a good  polish  and  is 
suitable  for  bells.  The  alloy  also  possesses 
great  ductility  and  its  melting-point  lies  be- 
tween 60o°  and  700°  C. 

Magner’s  hitch.  Same  as  Magnus  hitch  (which 
see,  under  hitch). 

Magnesia  bleach-liquor.  Same  as  kmagnesium  hypo- 
chlorite. — Magnesia  nigra,  an  early  name  for  pyro- 
lusite  or  black  oxid  of  manganese,  for  a long  time  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  kind  of  magnetite  or  lodestone, 
incapable  of  attracting  iron.— Magnesia  soap.  See 
ksoap. — Magnesia  usta,  an  old  pharmaceutical  name 
for  magnesium  oxid  produced  by  heating  magnesium 
carbonate  or  magnesia  alba.  More  commonly  called 
calcined  magnesia. — Sorel’s  magnesia  cement.  See 
kcement.— Milk  of  magnesia.  See  kmilk. 

Magnesic  oxychlorid.  Same  as  kmagnesium 
oxychlorid. 

magnesiferous  (mag-ne-sif'e-rus),  a . [mag- 
nesium + L.  ferre,  bear,  4-  -ous.']  Containing 
magnesium  as  a constituent : as,  a rnagnesifer- 
ous  limestone. 

Magnesite  bricks.  See  +lrick%. 
magnesium,  n.— Deville  and  Caron’s  magnesium 
process.— bee  irprocess.— Gratzel’s  electrolytic  mag- 
nesium process,  a process  which  consists  in  electrolyzing 
a bath  of  carnallite  for  about  thirty-six  hours,  a current 
of  moderately  high  tension  being  employed.  The  reduced 
magnesium  separates  in  globules  which  are  collected  and, 
on  being  remelted,  yield  a chemically  pure  metal.— 
Magnesium  fluting.  See  + fluting.—  Magnesium 
hypochlorite,  a substance  used  to  some  extent  in 
bleaching,  made  by  decomposing  a solution  of  ordinary 
bleaching-powder  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Also  called 
magnesia  bleach-liquor.— Magnesium  manganlte,  a 
compound  obtained,  instead  of  calcium  manganite,  in 
Waldon’s  modified  process  for  recovering  manganese  in 
the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder.  This  process, 
though  possessing  certain  advantages,  has  not  come  into 
general  use.— Magnesium  nitride,  a yellow  powder 
produced  by  heating  metallic  magnesium  in  nitrogen 
gas.  It  reacts  energetically  with  water,  forming  mag- 
nesium liydroxid  and  ammonia.  Its  production  furnishes 
the  means  of  separating  nitrogen  from  argon  and  the 
other  inert  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  action  upon 
water,  or  that  of  the  analogous  but  cheaper  nitride 
of  calcium,  may  become  industrially  important  as  a 
means  of  making  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
—Magnesium  oxychlorid.  This  substance,  or  the 
hydroxychlorid,  is  the  essential  material  of  Sorel’s  cement, 
used  in  building  and  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone.  Also  called  magnesic  oxychlorid.— Magnesium 
peroxid,  a substance,  Mg02,  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  sodium  dioxid  and  magnesium  sulphate.  It  is  valuable 
in  the  modern  use  of  hydroxyl  in  bleaching,  having  the 
advantage  over  the  original  sodium  dioxid  of  not  leaving  a 
residue  of  corrosive  character  injurious  to  the  fabric  to 
be  bleached.  Also  known  as  magnesium  dioxid. 
—Magnesium  pyrophosphate,  the  salt  which  is 
left  on  heating  to  redness  ainmoniomagnesium  ortho- 
phosphate. It  is  the  form  in  which  phosphoric  acid 
is  most  commonly  determined  in  analysis, 
magnet,  n.—  Club-foot  magnet,  a horseshoe  magnet 
only  one  leg  of  which  has  a magnetizing  coil.— Lifting 
magnet,  an  electromagnet  used  instead  of  hooks,  chains, 
or  clamps  in  lifting  iron  or  steel  sheets,  bars,  billets,  rails, 
or  structural  shapes  in  a crane  or  derrick.  It  is  made  in 
many  forms  adapted  to  the  shapes  of  the  metal  to  be 
raised.  The  magnet,  whatever  its  form,  is  suspended 
from  the  hoisting  wire  rope  or  chains  of  a traveling  crane 
or  the'  boom  of  a derrick,  and  is  supplied  with  current 
through  wires.  The  man  who  operates  the  crane  controls 
the  current  by  a small  switch.  When  the  magnet  touches 
' the  metal  to  be  lifted  and  the  current  is  turned  on,  the 
magnet  holds  the  metal  until  the  current  is  cut  off. 
—Molecular  magnets,  molecules  of  a substance,  such 
as  iron,  each  of  which,  according  to  Ewing’s  theory  of 
magnetism,  has  a north  and  south  pole. 

The  phenomenon  of  magnetism  consists  of  these  molec- 
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ular  magnets  being  placed  with  their  poles  pointing  in 
the  same  direction. 

W.  Watson,  Text-book  of  Physics,  p.  729. 
Normal  magnet,  a magnet  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
such  as  to  give  the  greatest  attractive  force  at  the  ends 
possible  with  a given  weight  of  iron. — Vibration-mag- 
net, a suspended  magnet  from  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
which  the  relative  intensity  of  the  field  in  which  it  swings 
is  determined,  or  from  the  vibration  of  which  one  of  the 
elements  for  the  computation  of  the  absolute  horizontal 
intensity  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  is  derived, 
magnetarium  (mag-ne-ta'ri-um), re.;  pi.  mag- 
netaria  (-a).  [NL.]  An  instrument  devised 

by  H.  Wiid  (1890)  for  illustrating  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  con- 

. sisted  of  a globe  surrounded  with  a coil  of  wire 
and  an  outer  concentric  globe  representing  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Magnetic  alloy,  an  alloy  which  may  be  produced  from 
non- magnetic  metals  by  melting  together  copper,  man- 
ganese, and  aluminium  in  the  proportion  of  about  60,  27, 
and  13  per  cent,  in  the  order  named. — Magnetic  chuck, 
clutch,  conductivity.  See  kchuck*,  etc.— Magnetic 
concentration,  the  process  of  separating  the  magnetic 
from  the  uon-magnetic  particles  of  an  ore  by  the  action  of  a 
magnetic  field.— Magnetic  concentrator,  a machine  for 
concentrating  magnetic  minerals  which  occur  with  non- 
magnetic material.  By  the  use  of  powerful  magnetic 
fields  this  method  of  separation  has  lately  been  applied 
to  feebly  magnetic  minerals. — Magnetic  creeping,  the 
phenomenon  of  gradual  increase  in  the  magnetization  of 
a specimen  of  iron  when  subjected  to  a sudden  mag- 
netizing force.— Magnetic  curves.  ( b ) Lines  of  force,  or 
lines  of  flow,  or  stream-lines,  supposed  to  emanate  from 
the  polar  regions  of  the  sun  and  communicate  energy  to 
the  earth  from  the  sun  by  the  motion  of  the  ether.  The 
coronal  streamers  that  are  seen  during  solar  eclipses  have 
the  curvature  of  stream-lines  and  are  therefore  assumed 
by  some  to  be  true  magnetic  curves  in  a coronal  field 
of  force.— Magnetic  detector.  See  kdetector.— Mag- 
netic explorer,  a device  for  exploring  the  magnetic 
field.  It  consists  of  a spiral  of  bismuth  the  resistance  of 
which  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  field,  or  sometimes 
of  a small,  flat  coil  of  wire  of  known  dimensions  in  cir- 
cuit with  a ballistic  galvanometer.— Magnetic  fatigue. 
See  kfatigue.  — Magnetic  flux.  See  kmagnetism , 1.— 
Magnetic  fringe,  that  portion  of  the  magnetic  field  of  a 
generator,  motor,  or  electromagnet  which  extends  into 
the  air-space  outside  of  the  edges  or  horns  of  the  pole- 
pieces  of  the  machine.— Magnetic  hammer,  hystere- 
sis, latitude,  loop,  etc.  See  khammer  1,  etc. — Magnetic 
permeance.  See  kmagnetism ,i. — Magnetic  permea- 
tion, perturbation,  phantom,  polarization,  pole, 
pressure,  pulley,  reactance.  See  kpermeation,  etc. 
— Magnetic  reluctivity.  See  kmagnetism,  l.— Mag- 
netic resistivity,  resonance,  retardation,  satura- 
tion, etc.  See  kresistivity,  etc.— Magnetic  separator. 

( b ) Same  as  kmagnetic  concentra tor.—  Magnetic  shield, 
shoal  shnnt,  etc.  See  kshield,  etc. — Open  magnetic 
circuit.  See  ★cimuf.  — Solar  magnetic  period.  See 
k period. — Unit  of  magnetic  flux.  See  kunit.—  Unit 
magnetic  reluctance.  See  kreluctance. 

magnetiferous  (mag-ne-tif 'e -rus),  a.  [L. 
■magnes  (magnet-),  magnet,  + ferre,  bear,  + 
-ores.]  Having  magnetic  properties, 
magnetification  (mag-net "i-fi-ka'shon),  re. 
The  production  of  magnetic  flux ; magneti- 
zation. 

magnetify  (mag-net'i-fi),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
magnetified,  ppr.  magnetifying.  [ magnet .]  To 
render  magnetic  ; magnetize.  [Bare.] 

magnetism,  re.  1.  As  in  the  electric  circuit  so  in  the 
magnetic  circuit  there  exists  a quantity  component,  the 
magnetic  current,  or  magnetic  flux,  measured  in  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  and  a pressure  component,  the  magneto- 
motive force,  measured  in  absolute  units,  or  frequently  in 
ampere-turns.  The  ratio  of  magnetomotive  force  divided 
by  magnetic  flux  is  called  the  magnetic  resistance  or  re- 
luctance, and  its  reciprocal  is  called  the  permeance. 
Magnetizing  force  is  the  magnetomotive  force  per  unit 
length  of  magnetic  circuit ; magnetic  induction  is  the 
magnetic  flux  per  unit  section  ; reluctivity  is  the  reluct- 
ance, and  permeability  the  permeance  per  unit  volume. 
To  produce  a magnetic  circuit  energy  is  required,  which 
is  partly  or  completely  returned  when  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit is  destroyed.  No  energy  is  required  to  maintain  the 
magnetic  circuit.  Magnetic  materials — that  is,  materials 
of  high  permeability,  as  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt— remain 
permanently  magnetized  after  withdrawing  the  exciting 
magnetomotive  force.  The  remaining  permanent  magntt- 
ism  is  called  the  remanent  magnetism,  the  permanent 
magnetomotive  force  the  coercive  force.  The  coercive 
force,  therefore,  equals  the  magnetomotive  force  which 
has  to  be  applied  in  the  opposite  direction  to  destroy  the 
remanent  magnetism.  (See  magnetic  khysteresis.)  The 
magnetic  permeability,  or  conductivity  for  magnetism,  is 
practically  the  same  for  all  substances,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions (the  so-called  magnetic  substances),  in  which  it 
is  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  times  greater.  The 
magnetic  substances  are  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  magnetite, 
liquid  oxygen,  and  certain  alloys  of  unmagnetic  metals, 
as  copper  manganese  and  aluminium.  All  the  other  sub- 
stances differ  from  one  another  in  permeability  only  by  a 
fraction  of  1 percent.,  and  are  called  paramagnetic  or 
diamagnetic,  according  as  they  are  of  higher  or  lower 
permeability  than  air. 

magnetization,  n .—  Longitudinal  magnetization, 

magnetization  of  a bar  or  ring  such  that  lines  of  flux  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  magnetized  body.— Magnet- 
ization by  separate  touch,  a method  of  magnetizing 
a bar  of  iron  or  steel  in  which  two  magnets  are  used. 
They  are  placed  with  opposite  poles  together  at  the 
center  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  and  are  simultane- 
ously drawn  apart  along  the  bar. 
magnetize,  v.  t.— Unit  of  magnetizing  force.  See 

kunit. 

magnetizer,  n.  3.  Specifically,  one  who  as- 


sumes to  cure  disease  by  means  of  so-called 
magnetic  passes,  magnetized  water,  etc. 
Lancet , June  16,  1900,  p.  1761. 
magneto,  n.  2.  Specifically,  the  electric  gen- 
erator used  as  the  source  of  the  current  in 
internal-combustion  motors  (the  engines  of 
motor-cars  in  particular)  to  cause  the  spark 
which  ignites  the  combustible  mixture.  The 
magneto,  which  is  in  effect  a dynamo,  is  driven  from  the 
motor-shaft  and  supplies  current  through  a small  storage 
battery  for  use  in  starting  or  before  the  magneto  arma- 
ture reaches  speed.  The  magneto  is  not  liable  to  stop- 
page of  its  current,  nor  to  change  of  voltage,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  battery-cell  is  eliminated.  See  kignition, 
5,  and  internal-combustion  kmotor. 

magneto-acoustic  (mag//ne-to-a-k6s,tik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  magnetic  and  also  to 
acoustic  properties  of  a substance : as,  the 
magneto-acoustic  quality  of  a telephone  dia- 
phragm. Elect.  World  and  Enqin Aug.  29, 
1903,  p.  340. 

magneto-alternater  (mag''  ne- to  - al'ter-na- 
ter),  re..  An  alternating  current,  generator, 
or  motor  with  permanent  field-magnets. 
Magneto-cathode  rays.  See  *rayi. 
magnetocrystallic  (mag//ne-to-kris-tal,ik),  a. 
Same  as  mag  ne-crys  tallic. 
magneto-drop  ( mag ' n e-t 6-drop ,/ ) , re.  An  an- 
nunciator or  drop-signal  operated  by  an 
electromagnet.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Dec. 
12,  1903,  p.  967. 

magnetofriction  (mag"  ne  - to  - frik'  fihon),  re. 
A phenomenon  observed  when  an  electric  dis- 
charge is  acted  upon  by  a powerful  magnetic 
field. 

He  [H.  Pellafc]  describes  how  the  positive  column  is 
squeezed  together  into  a thiu  pencil  and  calls  this  phe- 
nomenon magneto-friction. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  20, 1903,  p.  22969. 

magnetographic  (mag'/ne-to-graf'ik),  a.  [L. 
magnes  (magnet-),  magnet,  + ypdipecv,  write,  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  graphical  record- 
ing of  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

magneto-inductive  (mag'ne-to-in-duk'tiv),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  magnetic  induction Mag- 

neto-inductive capacity,  magnetic  induction  per  unit 
of  magnetizing  force ; permeability. 

magnetometer,  re — Differential  magnetometer, 

an  instrument  for  testing  the  permeability  of  iron  by 
means  of  a balanced,  divided  magnetic  circuit : analogous 
in  principle  to  the  Wheatstone  bridge.— Vibration 
magnetometer,  a magnetometer  of  which  the  time  of 
vibration  is  lengthened  by  attaching  a plumb-bob  to  the 
magnet. 

magnetometrically  (mag//ne-to-met'ri-kal-i), 
adv.  By  a magnetometric  method  or  process. 

magnetomotive,  a.  — Unit  of  magnetomotive 

force.  See  kunit. 

magneto-motor  (mag'ne-t6-m6,,tor),  re.  An 
electric  motor  the  field  of  which  is  furnished 
by  permanent  magnets, 
magneto-optical  (mag'/ne-to-op'ti-kal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  influence  of  the  magnetic 
field  upon  optical  phenomena  or  to  optical 
phenomena  dependent  upon  magnetic  action  ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  power  of  the 
magnetic  field  to  cause  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  light ; magneto-optic, 
magneto-phonograph  (mag//ne-to-fo'no-graf), 
re.  In  elect.,  a phonograph  which  records 
speech  magnetically.  It  consists  of  a very 
small  magnet  attached  to  a diaphragm  and 
acting  on  a moving  steel  tape  or  wire  which  is 
magnetized  in  waves  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
magnet  when  some  one  speaks  against  the 
diaphragm.  In  repeating,  the  magnetized 
steel  tape,  moving  in  front  of  the  magnet, 
sets  the  magnet,  and  thereby  the  diaphragm, 
in  vibration  and  reproduces  the  sound.  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.,  1901,  p.  47. 
magneto-regulator  (mag//ne-t6-reg,u-ia-tor), 
re.  An  electric  potential  regulator,  con- 
sisting of  two  stationary  coils  at  right  angles, 
a primary  and  a secondary,  and  an  iron  core 
which  is  moved  to  change  the  path  of  the 
magnetic  flux  and  thereby  varies  the  secon- 
dary voltage  or  potential, 
magnetostatic  (mag''ne-to-stat'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a magnetic  field  whose  lines  are 
stationary. 

magnetostatics  (mag"ne-to-stat'iks),  re.  That 
part  of  the  science  of  magnetism  which  deals 
with  stationary  magnetic  fields, 
magneto-striction  (mag^ne-to-strik'shon),  re. 
Change  of  length  or  mechanical  deformation 
of  a body  produced  by  the  action  of  a magnetic 
field.  Physical  Rev.,  March,  1902,  p.  158. 
magneto-stricture  (mag'/ne-t6-strik'tur),  re. 
Same  as  * magneto-striction . 
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magneto-therapy  (mag"ne-to-ther'a-pi),  n. 
The  use  of  magnetism  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

magnetropism  (mag-net'ro-pizm),  re.  [Short 
for  *magnetotropism,  < iiayviig,  magnet,  + 
rpd-oc,  a turning,  + -ism.']  An  alleged  change 
of  direction  of  growth  of  organisms  under  the 
action  of  a magnet. 

magnet- Wire  (mag'net-wir),  n.  Wire  of  the 
sort  commonly  used  in  winding  electromag- 
nets and  similar  apparatus ; copper  wire  with 
a thin  insulating  layer  of  cotton  or  silk, 
magnicaudate  (mag-ni-k&'dat),  a.  [L.  mag- 
nus,  great,  + E.  caudate.]  Having  a large 
tail. 

magnification,  re.  4.  In  the  theory  of  optical 
images,  the  ratio  f/x  or  x'/f',  where  f is  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-space  of  the  optical 
system  and  x the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  principal  focal  plane  of  that  space,  or 
where  f'  and  x'  are  the  corresponding  quan 
titles  in  the  image-space. — 5.  In  math.,  in 
conformal  representation,  the  modulus  of  the 
derivative  = limit  —Normal  magnifica- 
tion, the  magnification  obtained  from  a lens-eyatem 
when  the  exit-pupil  equals  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

magnificative  (mag-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and  re. 
[ magnificate  + -ive.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  mag- 
nify. 

II.  re.  In  gram.,  an  augmentative,  a word 
expressive  of  increased  or  large  size : opposed 
to  diminutive.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of 
Lang.,  xi.  214. 

magnipotence  (mag-nip'o-tens),  re.  [magni- 
poten(t)  + -ce.]  The  possession  of  great 
power.  [Rare.] 

Jehovah's  mild  magnipotence 
Smiles  to  behold  His  children  play 
In  their  own  free  and  childish  way. 

Coventry  Patmore,  in  Macmillan’s  Mag.,  Dec.,  1861,  114. 

magnipotent  (mag-nip'o-tent),  a.  [NL.  *mag- 
nipotens  (-ent-),  < magnus , great,  4-  potens, 
powerful.  S qz  potent.]  Having  great  strength 
and  power. 

Satan,  as  he  is  a spirit,  is  magnipotent,  but  he  never 
was  omnipotent ; and  therefore  there  may  be,  and  are, 
abundance  of  fine  things  which  such  People  expect  of 
him.  Defoe,  System  of  Magick,  iii. 

magnitude,  n. — Algebraic  magnitude,  a magnitude 
considered  as  negative  or  positive.  This  character  is 
usually  indicated  by  a qualitative  use  of  the  algebraic 
signs  + and —.—  Intensive  magnitude,  a magnitude 
which  evinces  degrees  of  ‘more ’and  ‘less,’ but  which  is 
not  a measurable  magnitude  or  quantity.  Thus,  sensa- 
tions are  intensive  magnitudes,  since  they  are  directly 
given  as  ‘louder,’  ‘weaker,’  ‘brighter,’  ‘fainter,’  ‘colder, 
etc. ; but  they  are  not  quantities,  since  a ‘loud’  sensa- 
tion is  not  the  sum  of  so-and-so  many  * weak  ’ sensations, 
and  the  difference  between  a ‘ loud  ’ and  a ‘ weak  ’ sensa- 
tion cannot  itself  be  represented  as  a sensation-magnitude 
made  up  of  so-and-so  many  sensation-units.— Median 
magnitude,  in  biol.,  ofle  above  which  and  below  which 
equal  numbers  of  the  variates  occur.— Star  magnitude. 
On  the  absolute  scale  (see  magnitude,  5),  Aldebaran  is 
taken  as  the  standard  first-magnitude  star  and  the  scale 
is  carried  downward  for  the  fainter  stars.  The  equation 
which  connects  the  magnitudes  of  two  stars  with  their 

relative  brightness  is  log  ^ (n-m),  in  which  m is 

the  magnitude  of  the  brighter  star,  and  n that  of  the 
fainter  one,  while  bm  and  bn  are  their  respective  bright- 
nesses. In  applying  the  scale  to  objects  brighter  than 
Aldebaran  fractional  and  negative  numbers  must  be  used. 
Thus  the  magnitude  of  Vega  is  0.3;  that  of  Arcturus  is 
± 0.0;  of  Canopus— 1.0;  of  Sirius, —1.4;  of  Venus, 
when  brightest,  about  — 4.0.  That  of  the  sun  would  be 
about  — 26.  The  earlier  observers,  Herschel,  Struve, 
and  Argelander,  used  scales  of  their  own,  differing  widely 
for  the  telescopic  stars.  The  absolute  scale  most  nearly 
agrees  with  Argejander’s,  the  standard  first  magnitude 
having  been  selected  to  secure  such  accordance  as  far  as 
possible. 

magnitudinous  (mag-ni-tu'di-nus),  a.  [L. 
magnitudo  (-din-),  greatness,  + -ous.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  greatness  in  size,  amount, 
importance,  etc.  [Rare.] 
magnium  (mag'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Davy,  1808), 
< magn(esia)  + - ium .]  A former  name  of  the 
element  magnesium. 

magnocliromite  (mag-no-kro'mit),  n.  [mag- 
nesium ) 4-  chromite.']  A variety  of  chromite  in 
which  magnesium  replaces  a considerable  part 
of  the  ferrous  iron.  The  mineral  from  Grochau, 
Silesia,  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied  (1868),  yielded 
14  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Mitchellite,  from  Webster, 
North  Carolina,  is  essentially  the  same  mineral.  It  gave 
17.3  per  cent  of  magnesia. 

magnofranklinite  (mag-no-frangk'lin-it),  «. 

[ magnetic ) + franklinite.]  A variety  of 
franklinite  from  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jer- 
sey, stated  to  be  highly  magnetic  and  to  con- 
tain but  little  zine. 

Magnolia  metal.  See  *metal. 


magnolia 

magaolin  (mag'no-lin),  n.  [ magnolia  + -in2.  ] 
An  aromatic  bitter  principle  contained  in  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  various  species  of  magnolia, 
magnolite  (mag'no-lit),  n.  [ Magnolia  + Ate2.) 

A mercury  tellurate  (perhaps  Hg2TeO,t)  occur- 
ring in  tufts  of  silky  white  crystals : found  in 
the  Magnolia  district,  Colorado, 
magootee  (ma-go'te),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A flute- 
like musical  instrument  used  by  East  Indian 
snake-charmers.  In  the  reed  a mirror  is  set, 
to  which,  while  the  instrument  is  being  played, 
the  snake’s  eyes  are  attracted  with  a hypno- 
tizing effect. 

magophony  (ma-gof'o-ni),  ».  [Gr.  nayo'Pavia,  < 
payoq,  magus,  + <j>6voc,  slaughter.]  The 
massacre  of  the  magi,  an  event  in  Persian  his- 
tory. N.  E.  I). 

magpie,  ».  6.  A breed  of  small  domesticated 

pigeons  having  the  head,  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  and  the  long  flight-feathers  white,  and 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  clear  black,  red,  yel- 
low, or  blue:  the  line  between  the  two  colors 
should  be  sharply  defined.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  suggestion  of  a magpie  found 
in  the  black-and-white  variety. — 7.  A black- 
and-white  costume  for  women  in  which  the 
contrasts  are  very  marked,  the  masses  of  color 
being  large. 

magpied  (mag'pid),  p.  a.  [ magpie  + -ed2. 
Compare  pied .]  Variegated  with  black  and 
white  like  a magpie  : said  of  a black-and-white 
costume  for  women,  at  one  time  fashionable, 
magpie-goose  (mag'pi-gos),  n.  A black-and- 
white  goose,  Anseranas  melanoleucus,  found  in 
Australia. 

magpie-lark  (mag  'pi -lark  "l,  n.  The  pied 
grallina,  (irallina  picata. 

M.  Agr.  Same  as  +Agr.  M. 
magra  (ma'grii),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
A sort  of  sling  or  support  by  means  of  which 
the  native  Australian  women  carry  their  chil- 
dren ou  their  backs. 

magrepha  (ma-gra'fii),  ».  [Heb.]  A musical 
instrument  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  used 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century 
A.D. : usually  supposed  to  be  a rude  organ. 
Its  sound  is  said  to  ha ve  been  excessively  loud . 
Magyarism  (ma'dyar-izm),  n.  The  political 
principles,  sentiments,  or  aims  of  the  Magyars ; 
adherence  to  those  principles  or  aims. 
Magyarization  (ma//dyar-i-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  Iviagyarizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
Magyarized. 

Magyarize  (ma'dyar-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Magyarized,  ppr.  Magyarizing.  To  render 
Magyar  in  character,  language,  or  sentiment, 
mahajun  (tna-ha'jun),  «.  [Hindi  mahajan,  a 
great  person.]  Abankerormerchant;  amoney- 
lender;  a usurer.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson- 
Jobson. 

mahakavya  (ma-ha-kav'ya),  n.  [Skt.  mahd- 
kavya,  a great  poem,  < maha,  great,  + kdvya, 
poem.]  In  Skt.  lit.,  a great  or  classical  poem 
(a  term  specifically  applied  to  six  particular 
p&ems.) 

The  artificial  rules  of  prosody  and  poetics,  according  to 
which  a poem,  a mahdkdvya,  ought,  according  to  the  later 
writers  on  the  Ars  poetica,  to  be  composed. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  432. 

mahal  (ma-hal'),  n.  [Also  muhal,  mahl;  < 
Hind,  mahall,  < Ar.  mahall,  < halla,  lodge.] 
1.  Private  apartments.- — 2.  A palace;  a sum- 
mer house. — 3.  A territorial  division;  also, 
a division  of  land  for  farming  and  hunting 
purposes. 

[Anglo-Indian  in  all  uses.] 
mahala  (ma-ha'lii),  n.  [Also  malialy,  mohale : 
said  to  be  a corruption  of  Sp.  mujeres,  women, 
adopted  by  California  Indians:  also  taken  as 
from  Yokuts  muk’ela,  in  the  same  meaning.] 
1.  An  Indian  woman;  a squaw.  [Pacific  coast 
of  the  U.  S.] — 2.  A female  salmon, 
mahala-mats  (ma-ha'la-matz),  n.  A prostrate 
shrub,  Ceanothus  prost'ratus,  which  forms  car- 
pets in  the  Sierra  and  northern  Coast  Kange 
of  California,  especially  under  yellow  pine. 
In  spring  it  is  covered  with  delicate  clusters 
of  blue  flowers,  and  in  late  summer  bears  scar- 
let fruit  among  a rich  green  foliage.  Also 
called  squaw’ s-carpet. 

mahamari  (ma-ha-ma're),  n.  [Also  mahamur- 
ree  ; < Hindi  ( ? ) mahamari,  Hind,  mahdmdr, 
pestilence,  < maha,  great,  + mar,  beating, 
striking,  in  comp.,  killing,  destroying.]  The 
East  Indian  name  for  the  plague,  or  a disease 
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resembling  it,  which  occurs  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  native  form  of  plague,  known  as  mahamari,  is  con- 
fined to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  786. 

mahant  (ma-hunt'),  n.  [Hindi.]  A religious 
superior.  A.  D. 

Maharanee  (ma-ha-ra'ne),  n.  [Hind,  mahd- 
rdni,  < maha,  great,  + rani,  queen.]  The  wife 
of  a maharaja. 

“Room  for  the  Maharanee  av  Gokral-Seetarum.”  . . . 
She  is  a very  estimable  old  queen  of  the  Central  Indian 
States,  and  they  say  she  is  fat. 

R.  Kipling,  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney. 

maharif  (ma-ha-ref'),».  One  of  the  large  horse- 
antelopes  of  Central  Africa,  Hippotragus  ba- 
keri,  a relative  of  the  sable  antelope,  and,  like 
that  species,  having  long,  decurved  horns.  It 
is  pale  liver-color,  with  a dark  stripe  over  the 
shoulders. 

mahatma  (ma-hat'ma),  n.  [Skt.  mahatma, 
nom.  sing,  of  mahatman,  great-souled,  of  great 
intellect,  very  wise;  as  a noun,  great  spirit, 
universal  soul ; < maha,  great,  + atman,  soul, 
spirit.]  An  alleged  adept  in  Brahmanism : a 
name  applied  by  modern  European  and  Ameri- 
can theosophists  to  certain  imaginary  persons 
who  have  acquired,  by  ascetic  or  * astral’ 
means,  preternatural  powers,  and  are  asserted 
to  exist  in  or  near  India.  The  term  so  used 
is  modern  and  is  due  to  European  manipula- 
tion. No  beings  so  named  and  endowed  have 
any  ancient  recognition  in  Indian  literature, 
maha-white  (marlia-hwit'),  n.  In  New  Zea- 
land, a name  for  one  of  the  mullets,  Agonos- 
tomus  forsteri. 

mahayana  (ma-ha-ya'na),  n.  [Skt.,  ‘the  great 
vehicle,’  < maha,  great,  + yana,  vehicle,  road, 
way,  course.]  A later  form  of  Buddhism,  ori- 
ginated by  Nagarguna. 

The  Mahaydna  or  modern  form  of  Buddhism  in  India. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  432. 
Mahdiship  (ma'de-sbip),  n.  The  dignity  or 
office  of  a Makdi. 

Mahdist,  n.  II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Mahdists. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  region  in  question,  the 
Mahdist  troubles  account  sufficiently  for  the  absence  of 
white  men  during  the  recent  years. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  47. 
mahoe,  n.— wild  mahoe,  Malvaviscus  arboreus,  which, 
besides  being  an  ornamental  greenhouse  plant,  yields  a 
coarse  bast-fiber  applied  to  various  uses  in  South  Am- 
erica. See  k Malvaviscus. 

mahogany,  n.  5.  An  old  British  collectors’ 
name  for  a European  and  Asiatic  noctuid 
moth,  Amphipyra  tetra.—  Talse  mahogany,  the 
red  bay  or  isabella-wood,  Per  sea  Borbonia.  Also  called 
Florida  mahogany.— Irish  mahogany,  the  European 
alder,  Alnus  glutinosa.—  Philippine  mahogany,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  wood  of  Pterocarpus 
Indicus  and  P.  echinatus.  Called  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  narra  and  asana.  See  'kasana.— Valley 
mahogany,  Cercocarpus  parvifolius,  which  grows  in 
valleys  and  on  mountain  slopes,  and  is  also  called 
mountain  mahogany. 

maholi  (ma-ho'li),  n.  [African.]  A species  of 
galago,  Galago  maholi , found  in  central  Africa. 
See  cut  under  Galago , 1. 

Mahoning  sandstone.  See  * sandstone . 
mahow  (ma-hou'),  n.  [S.  African.]  An  in- 
toxicating drink  made  from  fermented  mealie 
meal.  [South  Africa.] 

Excess  mealie  meal  (this  was  burnt  and  drunk  as  a 
black  liquor  termed  ‘ native  coffee’),  fermented  makes 
a drink  called  ‘ mahow’  (intoxicating). 

Lancet,  June  18,  1904,  p.  1717. 

mahzor  (mach'zor),  n. ; pi.  mahzorim  (-zo- 
rem).  [H eh.,  < liazar,  return.]  1.  A cycle;  a 
solar  cycle  of  28  years  or  a lunar  cycle  of  19 
years. — 2.  A Jewish  festival  prayer-hook. 
Each  of  the  five  principal  festivals  has  a 
special  liturgy. 

mai  (ma'e),  n.  [Maori.]  In  New  Zealand, 
a tree,  the  same  as  matai. 
maia-moth  ( ma'ya-moth ),  n.  An  American 
saturniid  moth,  Hemileuca  maia , in  color  black 


Maia-moth  ( Hemileuca  maia). 


with  white  markings.  Its  larv®  feed 
oak-leaves. 


maimakterion 

maid  (mad),  v.  i.  [maid,  «,.]  To  do  the  work 
of  a maid : usually  referring  to  a lady’s-maid. 
N.  E.  D. 

maiden.  I.  n.  7.  A frame  on  which  clothes 
are  dried.  [Prov.  Eng.]. — 8.  pi.  See*mingles. 
II.  a.  — Maiden  number.  S ee+number. 
maiden-cane  (ma'dn-kan),  n.  See  *canet. 
maidenism  (ma'dn-izm),  n.  [maiden  + -ism.] 
The  manner  or  bearing  of  a maiden ; a 
maidenish  peculiarity  or  idea.  [Rare.] 

When  he  confessed  these  maidenisms,  I despaired  of 
his  suiting  the  pleasant,  prancing,  pop-gun  situation  of 
butler  at  Prior’s  Lea,  and  was  the  less  concerned  to  find 
him  in  treaty  for  another  place. 

Anna  Seward,  Letters,  III.  38. 

maiden’s-blush,  n.  3.  In  Australia,  either 
of  two  timber-trees,  Echinocarpus  australis  of 
the  linden  family,  and  Euroschinus  faleatus  of 
the  cashew  family,  the  wood  of  which  has  a 
delicate  rosy  color  when  freshly  cut. — 4.  In 
Tasmania,  Convolvulus  erubescens,  a species 
of  morning-glory. 

maiden’s-tears  (ma'dnz-terz),  n.  The  bladder- 
campion,  Silene  vulgaris. 

maldism  (ma'i-dizm),  n.  Same  as  *maidis- 
rnus. 

maidismus  (ma-i-dis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < maid-, 
false  stem  of  mats,  maize,  + -ismus,  E.  -ism.) 
Same  as  pellagra,  a disease  produced  by  eating 
damaged  Indian  corn.  Vaughan  and  Novy, 
Cellular  Toxins,  p.  223. 

maid’s-hair  (madz'har),  n.  The  yellow  bed- 
straw,  Galium  veruni;  also  the  common  bed- 
straw  or  goose-grass,  G.  Aparine. 
mail1,  n.  9.  The  breast  feathers  of  a hawk 
when  full  grown.  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Art  and 
Practice  of  Hawking,  p.  9. 
mail2,  n. — Open  mail,  in  the  postal  service,  mail  for- 
warded  to  any  country  for  redistribution  in  that  country 
or  distribution  onward  to  still  other  countries  or  places 
of  final  destination. 

mail-boat  (mal'bot),  n.  A steamboat  or  steam- 
ship which  carries  the  mail  on  lakes,  rivers, 
or  the  sea.  Also  mail-steamer. 
mail-chute  (mal'shot),  n.  A vertical  mailing- 
tube,  having  a glass  front,  erected  in  a hotel 
or  office-building,  and  passing  through  all  or 
several  floors  ; a chute  for  letters.  At  each  floor 
is  a letter-drop,  and  on  the  first  floor  a collecting-box. 
The  box  and  chute  are  nearly  air-tight  and  the  inclosed 
air  acts  as  an  air-cushion  to  check  the  fall  of  the  letters, 
maile  (ma'e -la),  «.  [Hawaiian,  etc.,  maile, 
ma-i-le  = Maori  maire.)  A name  widely  used 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
for  plants  having  myrtle-like  leaves,  and 
especially  applied  in  certain  groups  to  Gyno- 
pogon,  a geuus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Apocynacei e,  which  have  the  agTeeable  fra- 
grance of  coumarin.  The  glossy  branches  of  the 
Hawaiian  maile,  Gynopogon  olivseformis , are  in  great 
favor  with  the  natives  for  making  garlands  and  for  dec- 
orating their  houses  and  lanais  on  festive  occasions ; 
and  the  lau-maile  of  Samoa,  G.  braeteolosvs,  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  wreaths  and  garlands,  but  is  not  so  highly 
esteemed  by  them  as  tire  more  fragrant  moso’oi  blossoms. 
For  other  kinds  of  maile,  see  * waive-. 

mailer1,  n.  2.  A boat  or  steamer  which  carries 
mail ; a mail-boat.  [Colloq.] 
mailer2  (ma'lfir),  n.  [mail3  + -er2.]  1.  One 

who  pays  rent. — 2.  A squatter  on  waste 
ground  ( with  the  consent  of  the  owner)  who 
holds  himself  ready  to  be  hired  by  the  day. 
[Scotch,  in  both  uses.] 

mail-flag  (mal ' flag),  n.  A distinguishing 
pennant  carried  by  vessels  having  the  mail  in 
transportation.  The  United  States  mail-flag 
is  a swallow-tail  pennant  with  a red  field,  a 
blue  border,  and  a spread-eagle  in  the  upper 
corner. 

mailing-tube  (ma'ling-tub),  n.  A pasteboard 
tube,  used  as  a cover  for  maps,  engravings, 
photographs,  and  the  like  when  sent  in  the 
mails. 

mail-order  (mal' or^der),  n.  In  com.  and 
manuf.,  an  order  for  goods,  received  by  mail. 
— Mail-order  bouse,  a business  house  which  conducts 
a retail  business  by  receiving  orders  and  cash  by  mail  and 
distributing  the  goods  through  the  mails.  In  England, 
called  a postal-trade  house. 

mail-room  (mal'rom),  n.  A room  which  is 
used  in  receiving  and  distributing  mail-matter, 
mail-steamer  (mal'ste/,'mer),  n.  A steamship 
that  carries  the  mails. 

maimakterion  (mi-mak-te'ri-on),  n.  [Gr. 
MaiyrnTT/ptoiv,  so  called  from  the  festival,  held 
in  this  month,  of  Zeif  MatpaKTrjc,  Zeus  ‘ the 
boisterous  ’ or  ‘ stormy,’  < yaipaaauv,  yaipaeiv, 
be  eager,  rage.]  The  fifth  Attic  month,  con- 
taining the  end  of  November  and  the  begin- 
ning'of  December. 


maimer 

One 


who 


maimer  (mam'er),  re 
mutilates. 

main1,  re, — forcing-main  or  force-main, 


maims  or  main-shrouds  (man'shroudz),  n.  pi. 
shrouds  on  the  main  lower  mast, 
pain-  mainstay,  re.  3.  pi.  All  the  stays  which  give 


major 


x uicing-nicuu  or  iorce-mam,  a mam- ... 

pipe  through  which  water  or  other  fluid  material  is  in  6 , 

forced,  hy  pumping,  to  a reservoir,  tank,  or  system  of  ppoit  to  tne  mam  lower  mast,  mamtopmast, 
pipes  for  distribution  or  supply  : used  in  distinction  a . maintopgallantmast. 
from  a main  supply-pipe,  which  derives  its  motive  pres-  Maintenance  of  Way.  See  +wayx 

SUPPly  0f  (man'to-bo'Tin),  re.  Naut, 

main2,  ffl.-Main  clue-garnets,  the  tackles  which  TaS  l0Ilg 

haul  up  the  clues  of  the  mainsail  or  course,  and  which  as  the  muniltop-bov  line.  [Sailors*  slang.] 
on  all  sails  above  the  courses  are  called  clue-lines.—  maintOpgallant  (inan'top//gal-ant),  n.  The 
Main  clue-lines,  the  purchases  which  haul  up  the  clues  name  given  to  the  rigging,  yard  and  sail  be- 


of  the  main-topsail,  topgallantsail,  and  royal. 

main-backstays  (man'bak"staz),  re.  pi.  The 
backstays  of  the  maintopmast  and  maintop- 
gallantmast ; also,  the  backstays  of  the  main- 
royal-pole. 

main-breadtil  (man  ' bredth),  n.  The  broad- 
est part  of  a ship  at  any  given  timber  or 
frame.  Compare  bearing,  10. 


longing  to  the  maintopgallant-mast.— Main- 

topsail  haul ! the  order  to  swing  the  after- yards  when 
tacking.  This  order  is  given  in  distinction  from  main- 
sail haul , which  is  the  order  proper  when  the  mainsail  is 
not  clued  up  before  tacking. 

main-yard,  n.  2.  pi.  All  the  yards  which 
belong  to  the  mainmast,  namely,  the  lower, 
lower  topsail,  upper  topsail,  topgallant,  royal, 
and  skysail  yards. 


. , auu  skvsaii  yards, 

main-buntlmes  (man  hunt  lmz),  n.  pi.  The  main-yardman  (man'yard-man),  n.  A sailor 
W'l,T,n“  bB,n”°”ncr  whose  station  is  on  the  main-yard  for  the  pur- 

poses of  loosing,  furling,  and  reefing  the  main- 
sail, or  for  sending  the  main-yard  on  deck. 
Haioli  (ml-6'le),  a.  The  name  of  an  Italian 
bookbinder  (Thomas  Maioli)  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century:  used  as  descrip- 
tive of  his  style,  or  of  a style  resembling  his. 

The  principal  features  of  a Maioli  design,  I claim,  are  a 
perfect  curve  in  scrollwork  where  it  is  used,  a framework 
of  flowing  curved  lines  more  than  of  figures  of  geometri- 
cal shape,  ornaments  of  Moresque  character,  mostly  in 
outline,  sometimes  azured,  and  an  enrichment  of  part  of 
the  field  with  a studding  of  gold  dots. 

W.  Matthews , Modern  Bookbinding,  p.  71. 

maiotic,  a.  See  * miotic.  Nature , Nov.  29, 

i . — — „ !”■  1906,  p.  98. 

crosstrees  on  the  mainmast  situated  at  the  maipuri  (mi-po'ri),  re.  [S.  Amer.]  An  Indian 
meeting  of  the  head  of  the  topmast  and  foot  name,  used  to  some  extent  as  a common  name, 

r °n  %q^reln^edcZe,S-  for  the  South  American  tapir,  Tapirus  ter- 
8els,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  head  of  the  restris. 

if’T.ynaSt  afd  f°°f  0f  the  t0Pmast  on  fore-  maire2  (ma'i-ra),  n.  [Maori  maire  - Hawai- 

n?  n q lan>  etov  maile>  a widely  spread  name  for 

man-on-gref  ),  to.  [F.]  Same  as  plants  with  myrtle-like  leaves.]  1.  Eugenia 


huntlines  belonging  to  the  square  sails  on  the 
mainmast. 

main-center  (man' sen  "ter),  re.  1.  A shaft  sau,  or  ior  senumg 
or  axle  on  which  a walking-beam  rocks  in  a Maioli  (mi-6'le)  a. 
beam-engine. — 2.  The  center  of  the  heaviest  ’ 
revolving  part,  as  the  shaft  on  which  the 
levers  vibrate  in  side-lever  engines, 
main-chains  (man'chauz ),n.pl.  The  locality 
where  are  situated  the  iron  links  on  plates 
for  securing  the  shrouds  of  the  mainmast. 

See  chain,  7. 

main-chuck  (man'chuk),  re.  A lathe-chuck 
which  carries  other  chucks  or  clamps  for 
grasping  the  work  to  be  turned, 
main-crosstrees  (man'kros"trez),  re.  pi.  The 


claw-liand . 

main-gaff  (man'gaf),  re.  The  spar  to  which 
the  head  of  the  fore-and-aft  mainsail  is  bent, 
main-keel  (man'kel),  re.  In  wood  ship-building, 
a name  used  to  distinguish  the  keel  proper 
from  the  false  keel.  See  cut  under  keel1,  2. 
mainland,  re.  2.  The  principal  island  of  a 
group  : as,  the  mainland  of  Orkney, 
mainmast,  re.  2,  pi.  The  lower  topmast  and 
topgallantmasts  of  the  mast  next  abaft  the 
foremast. 

mainmort  t ( man ' m6rt ),  re.  [F.  mainmorte, 

‘dead-hand’:  see  dead-hand  and  mortmain .] 

1.  Same  as  mortmain.— 2.  In  Fr, feudal  law,  a 
right  which  the  lord  had  (on  the  death  of  the 
chief  of  a family  which  is  mainmortable) 
of  taking  the  best  movable  in  the  house. 

Chambers. 

mainmortable  (man-mor'ta-bl),  a.  and  re.  [F. 

mainmortable,  < mainmorte.  See  *mainmort.^ 

I.  a.  Not  having  the  right  of  alienating  one’s 
possessions  in  the  event  of  dying  childless, 
as  serfs  under  the  old  feudal  law  of  France ; 
also,  not  subject  to  this  right,  as  the  posses- 
sions themselves. 

n.  re.  A serf  who,  under  the  feudal  law  in 
France,  did  not  have  the  right  of  alienating 
his  possessions  in  the  event  of  a childless 
death. 

main-piece  (man'pes),  n.  Naut.f  the  timber  — c ... 

of  which  the  rndder-head  is  composed;  the  mairie  (ma-re'),  n.  [F.,  < maire , mayor.]  In 
principal  part  of  a timber;  the  main  section  France,  the  public  building  which  serves  as  the 
of  a timber.  office,  and  usually  as  the  residence,  of  the 

main-rope  (man'rop),  n.  In  mining , in  the  tail-  a town.>  or,  in  Paris,  of  one  of  the  great 

rope  system  of  haulage,  the  rope  which  draws  of  a city,  ^ 

out  the  loaded  cars.  See  tail-rope  system,  un-  m&irogallol  (ma-ro-gaFol),  n,  A colorless 
der  tail-rope. 


The  maize,  n.  1.  Inaian  coni  presents  numerous  varieties, 
whiuii  iall  under  6 types,  all  leferabie  to  Zea  Mays. 
According  to  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  who  based  his  classifica- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  kernel  (endosperm),  these 
types  (agricultural  species)  are  as  follows : (1)  Pop-corn 
distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  the  kernel  and  by  its 
property  of  popping  with  heat.  See  pop-corn.  The 
kernel,  split  transversely,  exhibits  the  chit  (embryo)  sur- 
rounded by  corneous  matter,  glossy  in  appearance,  some- 
times having  a thin  line  of  starchy  matter  between.  (2) 
b Lint  corn,  which  has  larger  kernels  incapable  of  popping 
with  heat ; the  chit  is  surrounded  by  starchy  matter,  and 
this  by  a corneous  envelop ; the  kernels  are  in  from  8 to 
16  rows  in  different  varieties,  but  usually  in  8.  (3)  Dent 
corn, . which  has  kernels  with  a transverse  furrow  at  the 
top,  the  section  showing  corneous  matter  at  the  sides  and 
starchy  matter  between,  reaching  from  the  chit  to  the 
'»  the  kernels  are  usually  in  from  16  to  20  rows. 
(4)  Soft  corn,  m which  the  grain  is  wholly  starchy  (amyl- 
aceous). (5)  Sweet  corn,  which  has  kernels  with  a trans- 
lucent appearance,  usually  corneous  throughout,  the 
starch  being  more  or  less  reduced  to  sugar,  the  grains 
generaHy  with  a wrinkled  surface,  usually  in  12  rows. 
(6)  Starchy  sweet  corn,  in  which  the  lower  half  of  the 
kernel  is  starchy,  the  upper  half  corneous  and  translu- 
cent. (,)  Pod-corn,  in  which  each  kernel  is  inclosed  in 
a separate  husk,  the  whole  ear  being  also  in  a husk. 
Each  of  these  groups  except  the  last  two,  admits, 
according  to  Sturtevant,  of  subdivision  into  three,  accord- 
ing as  the  kernel  is  broader  than  deep,  as  broad  as  deep 
or  much  deeper  than  broad.  Pop-corn  is  divided  into  three 
subgroups  : golden  pop-corn,  marked  by  the  small  size  of 
the  ear  and  kernel,  and  by  its  extreme  earliness : regarded 
by  some  as  a form  of  pearl  pop-corn ; pearl  pop-corn,  in 
which  the  kernels  are  densely  aggregated  and  have  a 
nacre-like  color ; and  rice  pop-corn,  which  has  pointed 
kernels,  and  a tendency  to  yield  cone-formed  ears  with 
the  kernels  imbricate  rather  than  side  by  side.  The  pop- 
corn stalk  usually  grows  from  5 to  7 feet  high,  and  tends 
to  bear  many  ears.  Flint  corn  usually  grows  from  5 to  8 
feet  high,  and  inclines  to  bear  two  ears  to  the  stalk. 
1 hough  less  prolific  than  dent  corn,  its  varieties  are 
planted  m the  more  northerly  regions  on  account  of  their 
shorter  season,  prevailing  over  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Canada.  Dent  corn  ordinarily  attains  a height  of 
from  8 to  12  feet,  and  bears  but  one  ear  to  the 
rr  Its  Arties  alone  are  planted  in  the  corn-belt  of 
the  United  States  (see  below).  Soft  com  was  liked  by 
the  aborigines  on  account  of  its  being  more  easily  crushed, 
but  it  has  no  modern  commercial  standing.  The  best  qual- 
ity of  sweet  com  is  produced  in  the  more  northerly  regions 
where  it  is  grown  chiefly  for  use  as  a fresh  vegetable  and 
for  canning.  Soft  sweet  com  consists,  as  far  as  is  known, 
of  a few  Mexican  varieties.  Pod-com  is  grown,  under 
various  names,  merely  as  a curiosity.  It  is  thought  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  primitive  fomi  from  which  all 
these  types  have  sprung.  No  wild  species  of  maize  is  at 
present  clearly  known.  Corn  was  grown  by  the  American 
aborigines  from  Alaine  to  Chile  and  Argentina,  whence 
its  cultivation  has  spread  over  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  world’s  product  from  1902  to  1906  inclusive 
averaged  3,340,000,000  bushels,  of  which  North  America, 
chiefly  the  United  States,  yielded  2,680,000,000.  Almost 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  is  produced 
r t,,'  seveu  States  (named  in  the  order  of  quantity) 
of  Ilhnms,  Iowa,  Alissouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  these  being  known  as  the  corn,  or  maize , surplus 
States  and  forming  the  corn-belt . Among  other  important 
corn-producing  States,  are  Texas  and  Oklahoma.— Millo 
maize,  one  of  the  non-saccharine  sorghums,  related  to 
Kafir-corn,  cultivated  for  forage  in  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Same  as  Indian 


j-  J u ^ ivai  y voi  j x.  J-j  ugv /HU/ 

Maire,  a small  New  Zealand  tree  of  the  myrtle 
family,  with  white  bark  and  four-angled 
branches,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  having  a tuft  of 
many  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a red  berry 
crowned  by  the  thickened  rim  of  the  calyx. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  maires  of 
Now  Zealand  as  maire-Tawhiki,  or  ‘ myrtle  of 
the  god  Tawhiki’  (the  Tafa’i  of  Samoan  myths 
and  Kahai  of  the  ancient  Hawaiians). — 2. 

Mida  salicifolia,  a small  New  Zealand  tree  of 
the  sandalwood  family,  having  variable, 
myrtle-like  or  willow-like  leaves  and  short 

axillary  cymes  of  small  green  flowers.— 3.  »,  ■.  oV. — 

One  of  several  species  of  Olea  indigenous  to  J 

New  Zealand:  (a)  The  black  maire,  O.  Cun-  (maz  “el)>  — 

ninghamii,  a lofty  tree  with  white  limbs,  long  rae.a  see,  under  meal 1). 

coriaceous  leaves,  racemes  of  unisexual  flow-  malZ?4lc  (ma-ze'nik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
ers, and  fruit  in  the  form  of  a drupe  contain-  rlvf4  “°m  1>iaiz0 — Maizenic  acid,  an  organic  acid 
ing  a bony  nut.  The  wood  is  dense,  hard,  and  con.tam®l*ln  the  styles  and  stigmas  of  Zea  M ays. 
durable,  (b)  The  white  maire,  O.  lanceolata,  njpzs-Ulorn  (maz'thorn),  re.  Same  as  mouse- 
a smaller  and  less  robust  tree,  yielding  the  J.L°-rn',  ....... 

New  Zealand  boxwood  (which  see,  under  (“j^ha),  a.  [Sp.^,  fem.  of  *majo.']  Noting 

*boxwood).  (c)  The  narrow-leaved  maire, 


/ \ / w xxcs/x  i u Yf  Ivu  T ilidl  L V , 

O.  montana,  a large  bushy  tree  with  leathery 
linear  leaves  and  racemes  of  minute  flowers. 
(d)  The  broad-leaved  maire,  O.  apetala , which 
yields  the  ironwood  of  Norfolk  Island.— 4. 


a Spanish  woman  of  the  lower  classes  who 
dresses  gaily  and  is  a belle  in  her  circle.  See 
*majo. 

Now  bring  me,  dear  Dolores,  my  basquina, 

Aly  richest  maja  dress. 

Longfellow,  Span.  Student,  iL  1. 


See  tail-rope  system , un- 

* 

mainsail,  n.  2.  pi.  The  square  sails  on  the 
mainmast:  they  are  the  course,  or  mainsail 


compound,  CygH7OioCln,  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorin  on  pyrogallol.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  lustrous  prisms,  and  melts  at  about 
190°  C. 


proper,  the  lower  and  upper  topsails,  the  top-  19?° 
gallantsail  and  royal,  and  also  a skysail  if  the  maiseJ  (maz),  n , 

clll'n  is  lnffw  Alnn  r\f  nrnn  __  (jOtuld,. 

[NL.  mats,  maize,  + 

,,,..yerulent  proteid,  Ci84- 

HspoOsi-N^S,  found  in  the  seeds  of  maize, 

Wninn  pnntam  frAm  A fn  A 1 non  4-  U 


ship  is  lofty.  Men-of-war  usually  carry  sin- 
gle topsails  instead  of  a divided  sail Main-  Btjlisin  (ma'zin),  ...  L„„.  „„„ 

sail  haul ! ail  order  to  swing  the  main-yards  so  that  the  -ire2.]  A colorless  pulverulent  Droteid.  C.o, 
sails  on  the  main  may  be  filled  on  the  new  tack.  H300O51.N4(JS,  found  in  the  seeds  of  m: 184 

main-sheet,  re.  2.  pi.  Collectively,  all  the  which  contain  from  4 to  44  per  cent,  of  it. 
sheets  ot  the  square  sails  on  the  mainmast,  maicnnet.te  (mS  ™ not'!  „ rp  A™  of 
hut  especially  the  sheets  which  helot.*  to  thi  maiS4.nere,(m^z9’nf.t.)’  **  C1-'.’. dn»i  of  max 


but  especially  the  sheets  which  belong  to  the 
main  course. — 3.  In  Jamaica,  weak  rum  and 
water.  [Slang.] 

We  . . . have  seen  an  old  man  invited  to  have  a drink 
of  “ main-sheet"  (Jamaican  for  a cool  andseductive  mix- 
ture of  rum  and  water). 

Blackwood’s  Mag.,  June,  1890,  p.  784. 

To  haul  aft  the  main-sheet.  See  +afli. 


t rn.  i - ,,  . t,  ; , u'  Longfellow,  Span.  Student,  ii.  1. 

In  Tahiti,  Gynopogon  stellatus,  a plant  with  ...  ....  ...  .... 

ternate,  myrtle-like  leaves.  Compare  *maile.  nJaJaSna  (™a-ha  gwa),  re.  [West  Indian  Sp., 
— _r/\  m a • - irom  a native  name.]  1.  A malvaceous  tree, 

Pariti  ttliaceum,  native  in  Porto  Eico,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America, 
and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  warm 
regions  of  the  world.  Its  strong,  flexible  bast-fiber 
was  in  use  by  the  natives  of  America  before  the  advent 
of  Europeans.  In  Porto  Eico,  nearly  all  the  ropes  in  use 
are  made  from  this  fiber.  Called  also  emajagua.  See 
•kbalibago,  -kfau , 2. 

2.  A collective  name  used  in  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries  for  the  bast-fibers  of  a number 

The  mayweed,  Anthem  is  ?™ilarI,laj!ts-  -,  Se-?  ™ahne’ 

majo  (ma  ho),  a.  [bp.,  gay,  fine.]  Noting  a 
Spaniard  of  the  lower  classes,  who  is  a gaily 
dressed  dandy.  The  feminine  is  maja. 

Here,  too  [in  the  Vivarrambla],  were  the  Majos  anil 
Majas,  the  rural  beaux  and  belles,  with  fine  forms,  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  gay  Andalusian  costumes. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  155. 
majolist  (ma-jol'ist),  re.  [ majol(ica ) + -isf.] 

A maker  of  majolica  ; a potter  who  makes  pot- 
tery in  the  style  of  the  old  Italian  majolica. 
Also  maiolist. 

major,  a.  6.  In  pros.,  noting  the  longer  of 
two  types  of  verse  which  bear  a common  name. 
— M ajor  arc,  the  arc  on  the  same  side  of  its  chord  as  the 
center  of  the  circle.—  Major  circle,  a great  circle. 


son , house.]  A small  house.  [Rare.] 

The  Charlevilles  have  exchanged  their  maisonette  in 
Berkeley  Square  for  Queensberry  House,  Piccadilly,  and, 
with  their  usual  kindness,  have  invited  us  to  two  dinners 
and  one  rout  whilst  we  remain. 

Lady  Morgan,  Autobiography,  p.  38. 
maiz,  re.  A simplified  (and  former)  spelling 
of  maize. 


majordomo 

majordomo,  n.  2.  See  * water-master. 
major-generalcy  (ma" jor-jen ' e-ral-si),  n. 
Same  as  major-generalship. 

Majorism  (ma'jor-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
Georg  Major.  See  Majoristic. 
majorize  (ma'jor-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ma- 
jorized, ppr.  majorizing.  [ major  + -ize.]  1. 
To  come  of  age. — 2.  In  Rugbg  foot-ball,  to  con- 
vert a try  into  a goal,  that  is,  to  increase  the 
points  from  three  to  live.  N.  E.  L. 
mak  (mak),  a.  [D.,  tame,  domesticated.]  In 
South  African  Dutch,  tame : applied  especially 
to  Kafirs  who  have  come  under  European  in- 
fluences. 

makaisa  (ma-ki'sa),  n.  [Tagalog  makaisa.] 
In  the  Philippine  Islands^  Croton  Tiglium,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  poisonous  fruit 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  stupefying  fish 
and  crabs  and  for  killing  dogs.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  is  used  medicinally  as  a counter-irritant,  the  seeds 
being  made  into  a paste  or  plaster  and  applied  externally 
to  the  body ; taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a drastic  purgative. 
The  natives  sometimes  administer  the  fourth  part  of  a 
seed,  but  its  action  is  so  violent  that  the  remedy  is  con- 
sidered dangerous.  This  plant  is  also  called  tuba , or  tuba, 
makaisa,  and  by  the  Bisayans  makasla.  See  Croton , 1 
(with  cut). 

makara  (ma/ka-rii),  n.  [Slit,  mdkara.]  In 
Hindu  myth,  and  art,  a fantastic  marine  mon- 
ster figured  with,  the  body  and  tail  of  a fish 
and  the  forelegs,  neck,  and  head  of  an  ante- 
lope, an  alligator,  or  a shark : used  as  a sym- 
bolic or  ornamental  figure,  and  as  the  zodiacal 
sign  Capricorn. 

makasla  (ma-kas'la),  n.  [Bisayau  makasla .] 
See  *makaisa. 

make1,  v.  I.  trans.  24.  To  reach ; catch 
(a  train,  etc.):  as,  we  made  Paris  in  three 
hours.  [Colloq.] 

He  . . . jumped  on  board  the  steam-boat  . . . “Just 
made  it,”  he  said  : “ and  that ’s  what  I like  to  do.1' 

Howells,  Silas  Lapham,  vL 
To  make  a balk.  See*6a7fri.— 1 To  make  a berth  (naut.), 
to  reach  an  anchorage ; obtain  dockage.— To  make  an  an- 
chorage (naut.),  to  come  to  anchor ; find  an  anchorage 
berth.— To  make  a pair  of  spectacles,  in  cricket.  See 
irspectacle.—  To  make  colors  (naut.),  to  display  the  en- 
sign on  board  of  naval  vessels,  yachts,  etc. : a ceremony 
which  takes  place  at  8 a.m. —To  make  it  SO  (naut.),  an 
order,  given  by  the  captain,  which  means  that  authority  is 
given  to  strike  the  ship’s  bell  eight  strokes  as  the  official 
announcement  of  meridian,  or  12  o’clock  by  the  sun. — To 
make  the  course  good  (naut.),  to  allow  the  vessel’s 
head  alternately  to  incline  as  much  on  one  side  of  the 
given  course  as  on  the  other,  so  that  the  mean  of  the  two 
will  give  the  course  that  it  is  desired  to  steer.  This  is 
done  on  sailing  vessels  when,  owing  to  a heavy  sea  or 
other  cause,  the  ship’s  head  cannot  be  kept  steady,  but 
yaws  away  from  the  proper  course. 

II.  yitrans — -To  make  clear  ( naut.),  to  pass  with- 
out touching ; avoid.— To  make  Off.  (b)  Naut.,  to  chop 
whale  blubber  into  pieces. 

make1,  n.  7.  In  bridge,  the  declaration. 

In  considering  a heart  make,  the  dealer  should  be  in- 
fluenced  by  the  general  strength  of  his  hand  and  by  tne 
number  of  honours  he  holds  in  the  trump  suit. 

J.  B.  ELxvell,  Bridge,  p.  13. 
8.  In  mining,  a system  of  metal-bearing  veins 
which  are  not  stratified ; a network  of  veins. 
[Australia.] 

make-and-break  (mak'and-brak'),  ».  A de- 
vice for  alternately  closing  and  opening  an 
electric  circuit;  an  interrupter, 
make-key  (mak'ke),  n.  Yu  physiol,  and  cxper. 
psychol.,  an  electric  key  the  action  of  which 
closes  an  electrical  circuit. 

It  [theScripture-Dessoirreaction  key]  may  also  boused, 
though  less  accurately,  as  a make  key. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  IL  i.  165. 
maker,  n.  4.  In  bridge,  the  declaring  hand. 

When  the  maker  is  on  your  right,  you  have  the  advan- 
tage that  your  trumps  are  over  his. 

J.  B.  Elwell,  Bridge,  p.  24. 
5.  In  shoemaking,  the  laster  (a  man  or  boy)  who 
places  the  closed  uppers  of  a hoot  (in  hand- 
sewn  work)  over  the  last  and  attaches  the  bot- 
tom material.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy, 
I.  418. 

make-record  (mak'rek//ord),  n.  In  physiol. 
and  exper.  psychol.,  a record  (chronoscopic  or 
chronographic)  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
make-key. 

The  lost  time  of  the  make-records  may  he  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  adjustment  of  the  lower  sliding  block. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  i.  165. 

makeshiftiness  (mak'shif-ti-ness),  n.  The 
character  of  being  makeshifty.  Buskin,  Prte- 
terita,  ii.  267. 

makeshifty  (mak'shif-ti),  a.  [ makeshift  +-y3.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a makeshift ; characterized 
by  the  use  of  makeshifts.  [Rare.] 
make-spark  (mak  ' spark),  n.  A spark  pro- 
duced in  the  air-gap  of  the  secondary  circuit 
of  an  induction-coil  or  transformer  when  the 
primary  circuit  is  made  or  closed. 


makhna,  makna,  n.  Same  as  *muckna. 
making-up  (ma^king-up'),  »».  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  compensating. — 2.  In  printing,  the 
process  of  arranging  composed  type  in  col- 
umns and  pages. 

Notes  are  a hindrance  in  composition  and  making-up 
. . . The  composition  and  malcing-up  of  this  matter  must 
have  been  an  affliction  to  be  avoided. 

De  Vinne,  Practice  of  Typography,  p.  171. 
Making-up  piece,  a smooth  convex  plate  fastened  to  the 
comb-cylinder  of  a Heilmann  cotton-combing  machine, 
between  the  needle  and  the  fluted  segments,  to  allow 
time  for  the  auxiliary  parts  to  act. 

makita  (ma-ke'ta),  n.  [Fijian.]  In  hot.,  see 
*ais. 

mako  (ma'ko),  n.  [Maori.]  The  tiger-shark 
(which  see).  The  teeth  of  the  mako  are  used 
for  ornaments  by  the  Maoris.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. 

Mai.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Malachi,  a book 
of  the  Old  Testament ; (6)  of  Malayan. 
mal,  n.— Mai  de  caderas  [Sp.  * disease  of  the  hips '], 
a chronic  (at  present,  incurable)  infectious  (but  not  con- 
tagious) disease  of  horses  in  South  America,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  flagellate  protozoa  of  the  species  Trypano- 
soma equinum.  The  parasites  live  in  the  blood  plasma 
and  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  by  flies.— Mai  de  los 
pintOS.  Same  as  pint  a. — Mal  de  mer.  Same  as  sea- 
sickness.—Petit  mal,  a mild  epileptic  attack,  not  marked 
by  strong  convulsions  or  complete  unconsciousness.  Com- 
pare grand  mal. 

mala2  (ma'la),  n.  [L.  mala,  jaw,  cheek:  see 
malar.']  A sclerite  in  the  mouth-parts  of  cer- 
tain Myriapoda,  the  third  joint  of  the  mandible, 
supporting  the  sclerites  which  homologize  with 
the  galea  and  lacinia  of  an  insect’s  maxilla. 
Malabar  almond.  Same  as  country  almond 
(which  see,  under  almond). 
malabathrum(mal-a-bath'rurn),  n.  [L.  mala- 
bathrum,  malobatlirum,  < Gr.  paAdfiadpov, 
paAdfiadpov,  < Skt.  tamalapattra,  ‘leaf  of  the 
tamala  tree,’  < tamdla,  Hindi  tamal,  name  of 
several  trees, +pattra,  leaf.]  1.  The  dried,  aro- 
matic leaves  of  sevtral  Indian  species  of  Cin- 
namomum,  especially  C.  iners  and  C.  nitidum, 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  Also  called  In- 
dian or  Malabar  leaves.  (See  Malabar  leaves, 
under  leaf.) — 2.  An  ointment  or  perfume  pre- 
pared from  the  malabathrum  leaf, 
malac.  An  abbreviation  of  malacology. 
Malacanthidse(mal-a-kan'thi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Malacanthus  + -vise.]  A family  of  trachi- 
noid  fishes  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  seas, 
including  about  six  genera,  the  greater  number 
of  species  being  American. 

Malacanthus  (mal-a-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
paAfant Sf),  soft,  + anavOa,  thorn.]  A genus  of 
fishes  found  in  West  Indian  waters. 

Malaceffi  (ma-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Small, 
1903),  < Mains  + -acese.]  A family  of  dico- 
tyledonous choripetalous  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  order  Rosales,  the  apple  family,  typified  by 
the  genus  Mains:  usually  included  in  the 
family  Rosacese,  as  the  tribe  or  subfamily 
Pomese  (which  sec). 

Malache  (mal'a-ke),  n.  [NL.  (B.  Vogel,  1772), 

< Gr.  ualaxy,  tile  common  mallow : see  mallow.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Malvaceee.  See  Pavonia. 

malachite-green,  «.  3.  One  of  the  modem 
artificial  dyes,  a salt  of  tetramethyl-paradi- 
amido-triphenylcarbinol:  used  in  dying  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton.  Also  called  benzalcleliyde 

green,  solid  green,  and  Victoria  green Mala- 

Chite-greeil  G.  Same  as  ethyl  green  (which  see,  under 
greenl). 

malacia,  n.  2.  A longing  for  some  special 
article  of  food ; specifically,  a depraved  appe- 
tite. Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Malacocephalus  (mal"a-'ko-sef'a-lus),n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pa'Aandg,  soft,  + tie<j>atr],  head.]  A genus 
of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Macruridse. 

Malacocottus  (mal//a-ko-kot'us),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  paAandc,  soft,  -f  'NL.  Cottns.]  A genus 
of  cottoid  fishes  found  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Malacocotylea  (mal "a-ko-kot-i -lo'ii),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  paAatcde,  soft,+  norvAri,  cup,  socket.] 
An  order  of  eudoparasitie  Trematoda  equiv- 
alent to  Digenea.  Also  Malacotylea. 
malacocotylean  (maP'a-ko-kot-i-le'an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Malacocotylea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Malacocotylea. 
Malacoctenns  (m al-a-kok ' te-nus) , n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  paAasdc,  soft,  + kto'c  (nrev-),  comb.]  A 
genus  of  blennioid  fisbes  found  on  both  coasts 
of  tropical  America. 

malacoderm,  n.  II.  a.  Malacodermatous. 
malacodermous  (maHa-ko-der'inus),  a. 

Same  as  malacodermatous. 


malapaho 

malacologic  (maFa-ko-loj'ik),  a.  [ malaco - 
log(y)  + -ic.]  Same  as  malacological. 
malacophilous  (mal-a-kof 'i-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
paAanAq,  soft  (see  moliusk),  + tpiAeiv,  love,  + 
-ous.]  In  hot.,  adapted  to  cross-fertilization 
by  mollusks : applied  to  plants  or  their 
flowers. 

malacophonous  (mal-a-kof 'o-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
pakanb^uvo f,  < paAandq , "soft,  4-  ipuvr/,  voice.] 
Soft-voiced ; having  a gentle  voice, 
malacopod  (mal'a-ko-pod),  n.  A member  of 
the  Malacopoda. 

malacostome  (mal'a-ko-stom),  n.  [Gr.  paA- 
asde,  soft  ( paAaxua , mollusks),  + ardpa,  mouth.] 
The  mouth  of  a moliusk. 
malacotomist  (mal -a-kot'o -mist),  n.  [mal- 
acotom-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
malacotomy;  a student  of  the  anatomy  of 
mollusks. 

Malacotylea  (mal-a-cot-i-le'ii),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  * Malacocotylea . " 

malacozoology  (maDa-ko-zo-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
paAaut 5f,  soft  (paAanta, mollusks),  + E.  zoology.] 
The  zoology  of  mollusks ; malacology, 
malactic  (ma-lak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  paAa- 
KTmig,  < paAdaanv,  make  soft.  ] I.  a.  Making 
soft;  emollient. 

II.  n.  An  emollient  medicine, 
maladif  (ma-la-def'),  a.  [F.,  < malade , sick: 
see  malady.']  Sickly;  delicate. 

He  [Hans  Makart],  . . . standing  in  the  corner,  silent, 
inanimate,  save  for  his  gleaming  black  eyes  and  his 
smoking  cigarette — a fragile,  maladif  little  figure,  with 
a disproportionately  impressive  head. 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer , in  Portfolio,  1886,  p.  51. 

maladminister  (mal-ad-min'is-ter),  v.  t.  [ mal - 
+ administer.]  To  administer  in  a faulty,  in- 
efficient way,  particularly  public  affairs. 

The  people,  themselves,  in  all  countries,  might  confide 
in  it  [the  true  Scheme  of  Human  Economy],  to  vindi- 
cate their  respective  interests,  by  its  moderate  repre- 
sentations, when  necessary  to  their  several  sovereigns,  or 
otherwise,  as  those  interests  might  be  maladministered. 

G.  Edwards,  Practical  Plan,  iii. 

maladministrator  (mal-aa-min'is-tra-tor),  n. 
One  who  maladministers  affairs,  especially 
public  affairs. 

malafu  (mal'a-fo),  «.  Same  as  toddy,  1. 

Malaga  pottery.  See  *pottery. 

Malagasy,  n.  2.  The  language  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

malakin  (mal'a-kin),  n.  [Gr.  ua'Aandr,  soft,  + 
-in2.  ] The  trade-name  of  salicyl-parapheneti- 

dine,  C^HgOCgH^N : CHC6H.OH,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  paraphenetidine  on  salicylic 
aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  silky,  lustrous 
needles  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
pyretic and  antirhenmatic. 
malakon,  n.  See  malacon. 
malamethane  (mal-a-meth'an),  n.  [mal-ic  + 
methane.]  A colorless  compound,  NH2COCH- 
(OH)CH2COOC2Hg,  formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammonia  on  diethyl  malate.  Also  called 
ethyl  malamate. 

malamic  (mal-am'ik),  a.  \malam(ide)  + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
NH2COCH(OH)CH2COOH,  prepared  from 
diazosuccinic  ester.  It  crystallizes  in  short, 
thick  prisms  and  melts  at  146°  C. 
malamide  (mal-am'id),  n.  [mal{ic)  + amide.] 
A colorless  compound,  H2NCOCH(OH)CH2- 
CONH2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  ethyl  malate.  It  crystallizes  in  rectangu- 
lar prisms. 

mala-mujer  (ma^la-mo-her'),  ii.  [Sp.  mala, 
had,  + mujer,  woman.]  A name  applied  in  Mex- 
ico to  several  pernicious  plants,  some  of  which 
are  armed  with  prickles.  Among  them  are 
Solanum  rostratum,  called  sand-bur  in  the 
southwestern  United  States ; Cnidoscolus  urens 
( Jatropha  urens  of  Linmeus),  which  is  armed 
with  stinging  hairs ; and  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
the  poison-oak,  also  called  gitao  and  tetlatia. 
See  *guao  and  *tetlatia. 
malamute  (mal'a-mut),  n.  [Name  of  an  Alaskan 
Indian  tribe.]  A local  name  for  the  Eskimo 
dog,  apparently  used  in  Alaska. 

Few  pure  malamutes  (native  dogs  descended  from  the 
Siberian  wolf)  are  now  employed  in  the  mail  service. 
Their  legs  are  too  81101%  their  feet  sink  too  readily 
through  the  snow. 

Lida  Rose  McCabe,  in  St.  Nicholas,  March,  1908,  p.  387. 

malapaho  (ma-la-pa'ho),  n.  [Philippine  Sp., 
said  to  he  Tagalog.]  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, a name  of  several  forest  trees,  espe- 
cially of  Sindora  Wallichii  and  Dipterocarpus 
vernicifluus.  The  latter  yields  a valuable  oleo- 
resin.  Also  called  panao. 


malappropriate 

tnalappropriate  (mal-a-pro'pri-at),  a.  [mal- 
+ appropriate , a.]  Inappropriate, 
malappropriation  (mal-a-pro-pri-a'shon),  n. 
[ mal - + appropriation.']  "Misappropriation, 
malapropian  (mal-a-prop'i-an),  a.  [malaprop 
+ -ian.]  Of  the  "nature  of  or  addicted  to 
malapropism. 

malapropoism  (mal-ap-ro-pd'izm),  n.  [ mal- 
apropo(s)  + -ism.]  Same  as  malapropism. 

malar,  a — Malar  division,  in 

craniom.,  the  condition,  of  the 
malar  bone,  of  being  divided  by  a 
suture  into  two  bones ; a bipar- 
tite malar. 

malare  (ma-la're),  n.  [NL. 
(sc.  os),  the  malar  bone. 
See  malar.]  In  craniom ., 
the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  tuberositas  malaris. 
Von  Tor  ok. 

malaria,  n.  Numerous  investi- 
gations made  in  recent  years  have  established  the 
fact  that  malaria  is  a disease  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  a protozoan 
parasite,  the  llsemamoeba  malarial,  or  Plasmodium 
•notarise.  The  parasite  has  two  cycles  of  existence, 


ella  ; sp.bl,  sporoblasts  ; , ■ .j., 

toplasm.  (Chiefly  after  Nereu-Lemaire,  from  whom  the  plan  and 


malignite 

neons  rock,  composed  of  labradorite  and  horn- 
blende, with  a subordinate  amount  of  quartz. 
Osann,  1892. 

(ipal-kon'dukt),  n.  [mal-  + con- 
duct] Wrong,  faulty,  or  improper  conduct; 
especially,  maladministration  of  public  affairs : 
as,  maleonduct  in  office. 

malcontentism  (mal-kon-tent'izm),  n.  [ mal- 
content + -ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of 
being  malcontent  or  dissatisfied, 
rn  .tartS!  maldigestion  (mal-di-jes'tyon),  n.  [ mal - + 


Xa  and  Xb,  formation  of  gametes ; in  the  male  (Xa)  the  so-called 
flagella  or  male  gametes  (_/?)  are  thrown  out  — one  of  them  is  seen 
detached;  in  the  female  (Xb)  a portion  of  the  nucleus  has  been 
thrown  out.  XI,  a male  gamete  penetrating  a female  gamete  at  a 
cone  of  reception  formed  near  the  nucleus.  XII,  zygote  with  two 

pronuclei  in  proximity.  XII I,  zygote  in  the  motile  stage  (vermi-  m a 1 COTl  d n of  ^mnl  VnnMnU\ 
cule  or  ookinete).  XI V,  encysted  zygote  (oocyst).  XV.commenc-  ^mai-hOIl  ClUKt),  71. 

ing  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  in  the  oocyst.  XVI,  oocyst  with 
numerous  sporoblasts.  XVII,  commencing  formation  of  sporozo- 
ites ; the  nucleus  of  each  sporoblast  has  divided  to  form  numerous 
nuclei,  each  of  which  is  growing  out  in  a little  tongue  of  proto- 
plasm to  become  a sporozoite,  but  a few  nuclei  remain  behind  as 
residual  nuclei.  XVIII,  full-grown  odcyst  crammed  with  ripe 
sporozoites;  on  one  side  the  cyst  has  burst  and  the  sporozoites 
are  escaping.  XIX,  free  sporozoites,  showing  their  changes  of 
form.  «,  nucleus  of  the  parasite;  /,  melanin  pigment ; fl,  flag- 
sfi.bl,  sporoblasts : r.n..  residual  nuclei-  *-  **  n»*=iHnal  nm. 


>ne  in  the  human  body,  the  other 
nosquito  of  the  genus  ★ Ano- 
pheles (which  see,  with  cut).  In 
the  blood,  reproduction  of  the 
parasite  occurs  only  by  fission  or 
segmentation  ; but  in  the  stomach- 
wall  of  the  mosquito,  which  it 
reaches  in  the  blood  sucked  by  this 
insect  from  the  skin  of  the  sick, 
sexual  reproduction  occurs,  the 
parasite  giving  birth  to  a large  num- 
ber  of  exceedingly  minute  forms, 
called  sporozoids.  These  make  their 
way  through  the  tissues  of  the  mos- 
quito to  its  salivary  glands,  whence 
they  are  injected  into  the  blood 
of  the  human  subject  whom 
this  infected  mosquito  stings.  On 


in  the  body  of  a 


digestion.]  Imperfect  digestion, 
mal-di-gomma  (mal-de-gom'a),  n.  [It.:  mal, 
disease ; di,  of ; gomma,  gum’  also  tbe  name 
of  a disease.]  Same  as  *J'oot-rot,  2. 
malduck  (mal'duk),  v.  The  fulmar  petrel, 
I-'ulmarus  glacialis.  Also  malmarsh. 
the  remit-  male1,  n,  3.  A ‘male ’precious stone.  In  the 
middle  ages  and  until  quite  recent  times,  all 
the  darker  gems,  such  as  sapphire,  ruby,  and 
topaz,  were  known  as  ‘male’  gems;  the 
lighter  blue,  lighter  red,  or  lighter  yellow 

were  called  ‘female’  gems Dwarf  male.  ( b ) The 

minute,  parasitic  male  which  is  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  ordinary  hermaphrodite  individual  in  certain  cirri- 
peds.  It  is  supposed  to  secure  the  cross-fertilization  of 
the  hermaphrodite.  See  complemental , 2. 

Malebolgian (mal-e-bol'ji-an),  a.  [Malebolg(e), 
< It.  mate,  fem.  pi.'  of  malo,  evil,  + bolge,  pi. 
of  bolgia,  budget,  4-  -ian.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  Malebolge,  the  eighth  circle  in 
Dante’s  description  of  Hell. 


H cent  amoeba  malar  ice 
( Plasmodium  quar- 
tance),  the  Parasite 
of  Quartan  Fever. 
a,  a developing  form 

eaching  maturity* in  the  blood,  the  ^ouscle**^  Jed  a^fuit 

irntrtznnn  invade  KinnA  corPUSCle . b,  a tull- 


arrangement  of  the  different  stages  are  borrowed,  with  slight 
modifications  ; details  of  the  figures  are  founded  on  the  figures  of 
Grassi,  Schaudinn  (Leuckart's  “ Zoologische  Wandtafeln  ’’),  Ross, 
and  others.) 

(From  Lankester’s  " Zoology.”) 

three  varieties  of  malaria,  tertian,  quartan,  and  estivo- 
autumnal  or  pernicious.  Symptomatically,  there  are 
four  forms  of  malaria : the  intermittent,  in  which  the 
interval  between  the  paroxysms  is  fever-free 
tent,  in  which  the  fever 
is  continuous,  but  is 
marked  by  exacerba- 
tions with  intercurrent 
chill  and  sweating ; the 
pernicious  or  congestive 
form,  in  which  the 
blood-poisoning  is  pro- 
found ; and  the  chronic 
form,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  malarial  . 
cachexia.  See  irLavera-  a 
nia.  -Hybrid  malaria, 
malaria  modified  by 

Otheriadl'seaseVitl1  80me  Hcemamceba  ( Plasmodium ) tertiana , 

Otner  disease.  the  parasite  of  Tertian  Fever. 

malarial,  a Ma-  a,  a young  form  within  a red  blood- 

larial  oaohPYin  Spa  corpuscle;  b,  a developing  pigmented  _ _ 

•kcachexia. — Malarial  ^alebolgic  (mal-e-bol'jik),  a.  Same  a a+Male- 

crescent.  Same  as  e,  a degenerating  form  undergoing 
• if  crescent , 4 (e). — Ma-  vacuolization. 


larial  fever  of  cattle.  (From  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Re- 
Same  as  Texas  fever.  ports— Thayer  and  Hewetson.) 

II.  n.  One  who  suffers  from  or  is  subject  to 
cor  uscic-  o a iun  malaria. 
inv  the  reA  grown  body. ’the  sub-  malariated  (ma-la'ri-a-ted),  a.  [malaria  4- 

corpuscles,  and  so  completes  the  stance  of  the  red  cor-  n+„ 9 -4-  ,W2  1 

two  cycles  of  its  existence.  The  puscie  haring  disap-  ~Q-*-e  jr  -v(l*. J 111 iected  with  malaria, 

malarial  paroxysm  of  chill,  fever,  Pe^red;  c>  flagellate  malarigenous  (mal-a-rij'e-nus),  a.  [malaria  + 

..rtfl  ntirnnfiVn*  . ....... ....  ..  i.! £ DOCl  V.  * — • * — ^ - - - 


and  sweating  occurs  at  the  time  of  b]iy-  „„„ 

invasion  of  the  blood-cells  by  a new  kilns  Hospital  Reports- 
brood  OI  the  parasites,  either  those  Thayer  and  Hewetson.) 
resulting  from  segmentation  of  the 

protozoan  within  the  human  blood-vessels  or  those  repro- 
duced sexually  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito  and  thence 
injected  into  man.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Usema- 
■mceba  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 


L.  -genus,  -producing.] 
malarious.  [Rare.] 

malarin  (mal'a-rin),  n.  [malar(ia)  + -in2.] 
The  trade-name  of  acetophenone-paraphenet- 
idine  citrate,  (C2H5OC6H4N : C(CH3)C6H5);r 
^6^8^7*  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetophen- 
one on  paraphenetidine,  forms  a crystalline  powder, 
and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a febrifuge.  Also  called  aceto- 
phenone-phenetidide. 

malarioid  (ma-la'ri-oid),  a.  [ malari(a ) + 
-oid.]  Like  or  resembling  malaria.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

malariologist  (ma-la-ri-ol'o-jist),  n.  Same 

as  malarialist. 

malarrangement  (mal-a-ran  j ' men  t) , m . [ mal - 
+ arrangement.]  Bad,  defective "arrangement. 

malashaganay  (ma-la-sha'ga-ni),  n.  [ Amer . 
Ind.]  Same  as  fresh-water  drum,  which  see, 
under  drum L 11  ( b ). 

Malaspina  glacier.  See  *glacier. 


bolgian. 

malediction,  n.  2.  In  anc.  eccles.  law,  a curse 
annexed  to  the  donation  of  lands  to  churches 
or  religious  institutions  against  those  who 
should  violate  their  rights.  Cowell. 
maleducation  (maFed-u-ka'shon),  n.  [mal- 
+ education.]  Faulty,  imperfect  education. 
Emerson. 

Producing  malaria;  malefactory  (mal-e-fak'to-ri),  a.  [NL.  *male- 
factorius,  < malefactor.]  ’ Ill-doing ; criminal. 
[Rare.] 

One  of  the  boasts  of  Riversley  was  that  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  ate  and  drank  poison,  the  Grange  lived  on 
its  own  solid  substance,  defying  malefactory  Radical 
tricksters. 

G.  Meredith,  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  xlix. 
male-fern,  n.  2.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Dry- 
opteris  Filix-mas  of  Schott,  or  of  Dryopteris 
margihalis  of  Gray,  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 
The  chaff,  together  with  the  dead  portions  of  the  rhizome 
and  stipes,  should  be  removed,  and  only  such  portions 
used  as  have  retained  their  internal  green  color. — Oleo- 
resin  of  male-fern.  See  -kolcoresin . 
maleness  (raal'nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing male.  [Rare.] 


The  discovery  of  these  morphological  facts  does  not  in 
the  least  shift  the  old-time  attribute  of  maleness  as  ap- 
plied to  the  stamen  or  of  femaleness  as  applied  to  the 
pistil.  L.  U.  Bailey , in  Science,  June  5,  1896,  p.  826. 


malaxation,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  with  certain  soli-  mal-entendu  (mal'on-ton-dii'),  a.  and  n.  [F. 
tary  wasps,  the  act  of  kneading  or  bruising  mal,  ill,  + entendu,  understood.]  I.  a.  Wrongly 
with  their  jaws  insects  already  stung,  in  order  understood ; mistaken, 
more  thoroughly  to  paralyze  them  before  H.  n.  A misunderstanding. 

storing  them  away  in  their  burrows  as  food  nir„i„+ ,.  . , 

for  their  future  young.  Maletra  burner  See  * burner . 

Malay  cat.  See  *ca$.  malfeasant  (mal-fe  zant),  a.  and  n.  [F.  mal- 

Malayic  (ma-la'ik),  a.  [Malay  + -ic.]  Same  f^lsan^  ' mal,  ill,  + faisant,  ppr.  of  faire,  do 


Diagram  of  the  Complete  Life-cycle  of  the 
Parasite  of  Pernicious  Malaria, 

Hcemamceba  ( Plasmodium ) malignum  or 
Laverania  malaria. 

The  stages  shown  above  the  dotted  line  are  those  found  in  hu 
man  blood;  below  the  dotted  line  are  seen  the  phases  through 
which  the  parasite  passes  in  the  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito. 
1-V  and  6-10  show  the  schizogony;  VI-XII,  the  sexual  genera- 
tion. which  at  VII  splits  into  two  lines,  male  (a)  and  female  (b), 


as  Malay. 

Malayo- African  (ma-la//o-af 'ri-kan),  a. 
Malayan  and  African  ; connected  with'Malay- 
sia  and  Africa.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  331. 
Malayo-Chinese  (ma  - la // 6 - chi  - nes '),  a. 
Malayan  and  Chinese ; connected  with  Ma- 
laysia and  China.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  333. 
Malayo-European  (ma-la'6-u-ro-pe'an),  a. 
Connected  with  Malaysia  and  Europe.  Keane, 
Ethnology,  p.  333. 

Malayoid  (ma-la'oid),  a.  [ Malay  + -oid.] 
Similar  to  the  Malays. 

Malayo-Indonesian  (ma-la'/6-in-do-ne'si-an), 
a.  Connected  with  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 
Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  333. 

Malayo-Malagasy  (ma-la,/o-mal-a-gas'i),  a. 
Malayan  and  Malagasy;  connected  with  Ma- 
laysia and  Madagascar.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p. 
285. 

Malayo-Papuan  (ma-la/o-pap'u-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a. 


to  be  united  again  by  conjugation  (XI  and  XII);  XIII,  the  motile 
zygote;  XIV-XIX,  sporogony.  I— III,  young  amcebulas  in 
blood-corpuscles,  the  last  two  showing  the  ring-form  (which  is, 
however,  not  quite  correctly  drawn).  IV,  older,  actively  amoeboid 
trophozoite.  V,  still  older,  less  amoeboid  trophozoite.  6,  mature  Jr&pH&IlS. 
schizont.  7,  schizont  with  nucleus  dividing  up.  8,  young  rosette  TT  n Mninv  and  Psmiifln 

stage,  g,  fully  formed  rosette  stage,  merozoites  round  a central  mixed  IViaiay  aild  r^apuan 

residual  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  the  pigment,  and  blood-  DlOOd. 

corpuscle  beginning  to  break  down,  io,  merozoites  free  in  the  i / i/i  -i\  rur  77  nr 

blood  by  breaking  down  of  the  corpuscle.  VI,  young,  indifferent  mcllCIlltG  (mal  KTt),  71.  [ AlalChen , JMOlint  JVIell- 

antr™i?ethJ^m-iSrtCrelcent' -vnb' ?emra-ie  creic,ell!:  vlIIa  hocus,  Hesse,  Germany,  + -ite^.]  In petrog., 

ano  vii  id,  the  gametocytes  becoming  oval.  IXa  and  IXb,  spher-  j.  1 . L , , *7’  ...  J , v ’ 

iral  gametocytes;  in  the  male  (IXa)  the  nucleus  has  divided  up.  a Ime-grained  td  apnamtlC,  pOrphyntlC,  lg- 


Compare  damage  feasant.]  I.  a.  Doing  ill; 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  office. 

II.  n.  An  ill-doer;  a malefactor, 
malgovernment  (mal-guv'ern-ment),  n.  [mal- 
+ government.]  Bad  government;  misgov- 
ernment. 

malgrace  (mal-gras'),  n.  [OF.  male  grace, 
‘bad  grace. ? See  mal-  and  grace.]  If.  Ill 
grace;  ill  favor;  disfavor. — 2.  Something  of 
ill  grace  or  ill  favor ; something  unbecoming. 

May  these  not  see  in  us  some  malgrace  which  it  needs 
the  gentleness  of  Christ  to  get  over  and  forget,  some 
savagery  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  some  gaucherie  that 
repels  though  it  cannot  estrange  them? 

Geo.  MacDonald,  Weighed  and  Wanting,  iv. 
malice,  n.  5.  The  common  dwarf  mallow, 
Malva  rotundifolia — Particular  malice,  actual 
malevolence ; positive  ill-will : it  is  directed  toward  a 
definite  person  or  persons  and  is  distinguished  from  legal 
malice , that  is,  the  doing  of  a wrongful  act  without  spite  ; 
and  from  Blackstone’s  universal  malice , which  is  inten- 


tional but  not  definite. 

Common  or  relating  to  both' Malays  and  malignite  (ma-lig’nit),  n.  [ Maligne  river, 

Canada,  + - ite 2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  given 
by  Lawson  (1896)  to  phaneric  igneous  rocks 
composed  of  orthoelase  with  ffigirite-augite, 
biotite,  sodie  amphibole,  nepbelite,  melanite, 
spbene,  and  apatite.  Some  varieties  of  malig- 
nite are  rich  in  melanite,  others  in  nephelite. 


malik 

malik  (ma'lik),  n.  [Ar.]  The  head  man  of  a 
village  i n parts  of  India  and  central  Asia. 

About  this  time  a letter  arrived  from  the  Prince  Sultkn 
DAniyAl,  reporting  that  (M alik)  Ambar  had  collected  his 
troops  in  Bidar.  Elliot,  Hist.  Ind.,  VI.  104. 

mali  mali  (ma'li-ma'li),  n.  A form  of  chronic 
chorea  or  tie  prevalent  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

malipes  (mal'i-pez),  n.  Singular  of  malipedes. 
malism  (ma'lizm),  n.  [L.  mains,  had,  + -ism.] 
The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  evil,  or  that,  on 
the  whole,  evil  prevails  over  good:  a less  ex- 
treme doctrine  than  pessimism. 

Malism,  to  me  a convenient  expression,  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands. 

B.  Goodwin,  Science  and  Faith,  p.  243.  V.  E.  D. 
malist  (ma'list),  n.  [L.  malus,  had,  + - ist .] 
One  who  believes  that  the  world  is  bad,  hut 
not  the  worst  possible. 

Bad  as  things  are,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world  is 
getting  worse  and  worse  ...  he  is  a ‘ malist' 

Cheyne,  Job  & Solomon,  p.  202.  N.  E.  D. 

malistic  (ma-lis'tik),  a.  [malist  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  malism. 
malitza  (ma-lit'sa),  n.  [Samoyed  ?]  A kind 
of  fur  coat  or  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
open  only  at  the  neck  and  hem,  worn  by  the 
Samoyeds.  It  is  made  with  the  hair  inside, 
and  with  mitts  attached  to  the  sleeves.  See 
extract  under  *louptliu. 

malkuth  (mal-kdth '),  n.  [Heh.  kingdom, 

< malak,  to  rule,  < melelc,  king.]  The  tenth 
Sephira,  forming  the  Adam  Kadmon.  See 
*Sephiroth  and  *Adam  Kadmon. 

mallagong  (mal'a-gong),  n.  [Australian.]  A 
native  name  for  the  Australian  duck-mole  or 
platypus,  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus : used  to 
some  extent  locally  as  a common  name.  Also, 
in  hooks,  mallangong  and  mullagong. 
Malleable  castings!  See  * casting . 
malleableize  (mal'e-a-bl-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  malleableized,  ppr.  malleableizing.  [malle- 
able + -ize.]  To  make  malleable,  as  iron  or 
other  metals.  [Rare.] 

malleal  ( mal'e-al),  a.  and  n.  [malleus  + -al1.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  malleus. 

II.  n.  Same  as  interoperculum.  Starks, 
Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  515. 
malleate  (mal'f  at),  a.  [malleus  + -ate  1.]  In 
rotifers,  having  the  mallei  stout,  the  manuhria 
and  unci  being  of  equal  length : as,  the  malle- 
ate type  of  trophi. 

malleatory  (mal'e-a-to-ri),  a.  [NL.  *mallea- 
toriits,  < L.  malleator,  a hammerer,  < malleare, 
v.,  hammer:  see  malleate .]  Of  or  pertaining 

to  a hammerer  or  hammering Malleatory 

spasm  or  chorea.  Same  as  malleation,  3. 
mallee2  (mal'e),  n.  Same  as  molly3. 
mallee-scrubber  (mal'e-skrub//er),  n.  In 
Australia,  a name  given  to  cattle  that  run  wild 
in  the  mallee-scruh,  or  thickets  of  dwarf  eu- 
calyptus, Eucalyptus  dttmosa  and  E.  oleosa. 
The  brush-turkey,  Leipoa,  is  similarly  known 
as  the  mallee-bird. 

mallein  (mal'e-in),  n.  [L.  malle(us),  glanders, 
+ -in.]  A sterilized  filtered  extract  of  glyc- 
erin-bouillon cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  gland- 
ers, containing  substances  from  the  bodies  of 
the  bacilli  and  their  soluble  products  which 
have  not  been  destroyed  by  heat, 
malleh-bug  (mal'e-bug),  n.  Same  as  miana- 
bug  (which  see), 
mallemak,  n.  See  mallemuck. 
mallemot  (ma-le-mot'),  n.  [Cape  D.  mallemot, 

< mal,  foolish,  + mot,  moth.]  A name  given 
in  South  Africa  to  a poisouous  wasp. 

malleotomy  (mal-e-ot'o-mi),  n.  [malleus  + 
(ir.  -rofua,  < rapelv,  cut.]  1.  An  operation  for 
separating  the  malleoli  by  division  of  the  liga- 
ment which  holds  them  in  apposition. — 2.  An 
operation  of  division  of  the  malleus  in  the 
middle  ear  in  cases  of  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles, 
mallochorion  (mal-o-ko'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ya'k'/.ig,  a lock  of  wool,  + %6ptov,  membrane. 
See  chorion .]  In  embryol.,  the  presumably 
primitive  form  of  the  mammalian  chorion, 
characterized  by  a uniform  covering  of  villi, 
malloplacenta  (mal"o-pla-sen'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pa'/.'/.6g,  a lock  of  wool,  + NL.  placenta .] 
In  embryol.,  a non-deeiduate  placenta  corre- 
sponding to  the  mallochorion,  that  is,  having 
uniformly  distributed  villi.  Such  a placenta 
occurs  in  many  ungulates  and  in  cetaceans, 
mallotoxin  (mal-o-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  paXk6<;, 
lock  of  wool,  + E.'  toxin.]  Same  as  *rottlerin. 
mallow,  n.— Brlstly-frulted  mallow,  Modiola  Caro- 
liniana,  a low  plant  of  the  mallow  family  with  pedately 
cleft  leaves,  red  flowers,  and  hispid-aristate  carpels,  found 


from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas,  and  also  in  Central 
and  South  America. — European  mallow,  Malva  Alcea 
of  Europe,  cultivated  in,  and  escaped  from,  gardens  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Also  called  vervain- 
mallow. — Globe  mallow.  The  name  is  applied  especially 
to  the  species  Sphseralcea  aceri/olia,  the  maple-leaved 
globe  mallow,  ana  S.  cuspidata,  the  sharp-fruited  globe 
mallow,  of  western  North  America.— High  mallow.  See 
high-mallow. — Low  mallow,  the  dwarf  mallow,  Malva 
rotundi/olia.— Running  mallow.  Same  as  dwarf  mal- 
low: so  called  from  its  procumbent,  spreading  habit. — 
Swamp-mallow,  the  swamp  rose-mallow,  Hibiscus 
Moscheutos.  — Virginia  or  Virginian  mallow,  Sida 
hermaphrodita.  See  Sida,  1. — Water -mallow,  the 
swamp  rose-mallow.— White  mallow,  the  marsh-mallow, 
Althsea  officinalis. 

malm,  v.  t:  2.  To  mix  (clay  and  chalk)  for 
making  bricks. 

malma  (mal'ma),  «.  [Kamchatkan.]  Same 
as  Dolly  Varden  trout  (which  see,  under  trout l). 
malo  (ma'lo),  n.  [Fijian  and  Hawaiian,  the 
paper-mulberry,  a malo  or  girdle  made  from 
it,  Maori  maro,  a girdle.]  1 . In  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  the  pa- 
per-mulberry, Fapyrius  papyrifera.  — 2.  A 
cloth  or  girdle  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  pa- 
per-mulberry. See  Broussonetia,  *kapa,  tapa, 
*aute,  and  *wauke. 

malobago  (ma-16-ba'go),  n.  [Bicol  malubago.] 
Same  as  *balibago. 

malobservance  (mal-ob-zer'vans),  n.  [mal- 
+ observance.]  Wrong  observance : as,  mal- 
observance of  the  Sabbath, 
malobservation  (mal//ob-zer-va'shon),  n. 
[mal-  + observation.]  Incorrect  observation  ; 
the  act  of  seeing  or  observing  wrongly. 

Further  experiment  [in  “crystal-gazing ’’]  may  reveal 
some  normal  explanation,  while  scepticism  (which  seldom 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  alleged  facts  with  any 
care)  can  always  repose  on  a theory  of  malobservation  and 
imposture.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  53. 

malofrontal  (ma-lo-fron'tal),  a.  [L.  mala, 
jaw,  + frons  (front-),  forebead,  + -all.]  In 
craniom.,  pertaining  to  both  the  malar  and 
the  frontal  bone. 

malonic  (ma-lon'ik),  a.  [ mal(ic ) + -on  + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  CH2- 
(COOH)2,  found  in  the  sugar-beet  and  pre- 
pared by  the  hydrolysis  of  cyanacetic  acid; 
propanediaeid.  It  crystallizes  in  triclinic 
plates  and  melts  and  decomposes  into  carbon 
dioxid  and  acetic  acid  at  132°  C.  Malonic 
esters  and  their  sodium  derivatives  are  exten- 
sively used  for  organic  syntheses, 
malorganization  (mal-6r//gan-i-za'shgn),  n. 
[mal-  + organization.]  Imperfect  or  wrong 
organization. 

malorganized  (mal-or'gan-izd),  a.  [mal-  + 
organized.]  Imperfectly  or  wrongly  organized. 
Malo-Russian,  n.  II.  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  Little-Russians. 
malpais  (mal-pa-es'),  >*•  [Sp., ‘badland’:  see 
mal-,  pais,  peasant.]  The  ragged  surface  of  a 
lava-flow.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

In  the  old  times,  up  to  the  present  generation,  in  their 
trading  visits  to  the  Pimasthe  Hopi  took  the  trail  through 
Chaves  Pass,  an  available  one  for  them  to  cross  the  rugged 
malpais  of  the  Mogollones. 

J.  W.  Fewkes,  in  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1896,  p.  520. 

malposed  (mal-pozd'),  a.  [mal-  + pose 2 + 
-ed2.]  Badly  placed  ; wrongly  placed. 

Malposed  teeth  are  not  only  unsightly  but  prone  to 
disease.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  417. 

malpraxis  (mal-prak'sis),  n.  [mal-  4-  praxis.) 
Malpractice. 

malt1,  n — Pale  malt,  in  brewing,  malt  which  has  been 
dried  in  a kiln,  but  at  a comparatively  low  temperature, 
so  that  it  has  less  color  than  yellow  or  amoer  malt. — 
Slack  malt,  malt  which,  after  having  been  dried,  has 
absorbed  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  produces  in- 
ferior beer,  and  requires  to  be  redried  before  use. 
Malta  gray.  Same  as  methylene  *gray. 
maltan  (mal 'tan),  n.  [malt1  +-««.]  The 
term  used  in  organic  chemistry  to  designate 
an  atomic  complex  which  is  supposed  to  be 
present  in  the  starch  molecule  and  which 
gives  rise  to  maltose  aud  its  derivatives  when 
the  starch  is  hydrolyzed, 
maltase  (mal'tas),  n.  [ malt1+  -ase.]  A fer- 
ment which  causes  the  cleavage  of  maltose 
iuto  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  Maltase, 
like  lipase,  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
reversible  action  in  concentrated  solutions. 
It  occurs  widely  distributed  in  both  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetable  world, 
maltate  (mal' tat),  n.  [malt1  +-ate1.]  A com- 
pound of  malt  with  another  substance. 
Maltee  (m&l'te),  a.  Same  as  Maltese  (cat). 
Dialect  Notes,  III.  iii,  193.  [Colloq.] 

Maltese  cross,  (b)  A plant,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica. 
Also  called  cross-oj -Jerusalem. — Maltese  lace.  See 

irlncp. 


Malva  viscus 

maltesite  (mal  - tes  ' It),  n.  [Maltese  (see 
def.)  + - ite 2.]  A variety  of  chiastolite  or 
made  (andalusite)  which  is  found  in  the  crys- 
talline schists  of  eastern  Finland.  It  occurs 
in  large  nodules  that  exhibit  a Maltese  cross 
of  the  pure  mineral  separated  by  areas  of  im- 
pure material.  See  cutunder  chiastolite. 
malt-grist  (malt'grist),  n.  See  the  extract. 

When  wanted  the  malt  is  again  scoured,  and  is  ground 
or  rather  crushed  in  specially-construeted  malt  mills, 
which  press  the  grains  so  that  the  hulls  remain  intact 
while  the  interior  starch  body  is  finely  powdered.  It  is 
now  termed  “ malt-grist ,”  and  it  is  stored  in  grist  hop- 
pers, where  it  is  kept  in  readiness  for  the  mash-tub  un- 
derneath. Sci.  Amer.,  June  18,  1904,  p.  480. 

maltha,  n.  2.  Haeckel’s  term  for  the  gelat- 
inous ground-substance  or  mesoglcea  and  con- 
tained cells  of  various  kinds,  which  forms 
the  skeletogenous  layer  in  sponges, 
malthacite  (mal'tha-sit),  n.  [Gr.  paWaudg, 
soft  (a  variant  of  gahasor,  soft),  + -ite2.]  A 
white  or  yellowish  clay  which  occurs  iu  scales, 
also  massive.  It  is  related  to  fullers’  earth, 
malthite  (mal'thit),  n.  [maltha  + -ite2.]  A 
general  term  sometimes  used  to  embrace  tbe 
viscous  bitumens  of  varying  consistency, 
namely,  maltha,  mineral  tar,  brea,  and  clia- 
apote. 

althusianize  (mal-thu'si-an-iz),  v.  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  Malthusianized,  ppr!  Malthusianizing. 
[Malthusian  + -ize.]  To  become  a supporter  of 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus.  [Rare.] 
malt-jelly  (malt'jePi),  n.  The  trade-name  of 
an  extract  of  malt  to  which  isinglass,  gelatin, 
or  agar-agar  has  been  added  at  a boiling  tem- 
perature and  the  liquid  gelatinized  by  cooling, 
malto-.  A combining  form  used  in  organic 
chemistry  to  designate  a relation  to  maltose, 
maltodextrine  (mal-to-deks'trin),  n.  A vari- 
ety of  dextrine  or  starch-gum,  produced,  in 
‘mashing’  brewers’ malt,  as  an  intermediate 
product  between  starch  and  fermentable  glu- 
cose. Its  claim  to  be  considered  a distinct 
substance  is  not  clearly  established, 
maltol  (mul'tol),  n.  [malt1  + -ol.]  A colorless 
C(OH) : CH 

compound,  CH^  O ^>CH  (?),  formed 
CH:C(OH) 

during  the  roasting  of  malt.  It  crystallizes 
in  long  needles  and  gives  a violet  color  with 
ferric  chlond. 

maltometer  (mal-tom'e-ter),  n.  [malt1  + Gr. 
yfapov,  measure.]  A hydrometer  with  a spe- 
cial scale,  used  to  determine  the  strength  of 
brewers’  wort  or  extract  of  malt, 
maltonic  (mal-ton'ik),  a.  [malt1  + -on  + -ic.] 

Pertaining  ultimately  to  malt Maltonic  acid. 

Same  as  -kgluconic  acid. 

maltosazone  (mal-tos-az'on),  n.  [maltose.  + 
azone .]  A crystalline  compound,  C12H24CV 
(N.NH2)2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  maltose 
on  hydrazine  acetate.  The  name  is  also  used, 
less  correctly,  tor  phenyl  maltosazone. 
maltoside  (mal'to-sid),  n.  [maltose  + -ide1.] 
In  organic  chem.,  the  name  of  a class  of 
compounds  which  are  both  intramolecular 
anhydrids  and  ethers.  They  are  formed 
from  alcohols  and  maltose  by  tbe  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  closely  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding glucosides  from  glucose,  and  are 
hydrolyzed  by  certain  enzyms. 
malt-screen,  n. — Waterfall  malt-screen,  a sieve  or 
screen  placed  in  a sloping  position  and  having  several 
strips  of  wood  crossing  it  horizontally,  by  passing  over 
which  malt  is  cleansed  from  dust,  rootlets,  and  plumules, 
preparatory  to  its  use  by  the  brewer. 

maltzyme  (mfilt'zim),  n.  [malt1  + Gr.  ffyzy, 
ferment.]  A specially  prepared  form  of  dias- 
tase or  malt  extract. 

malu  (ma'lo),  n.  [Melanesian.]  The  initia- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Melanesians  performed 
at  the  time  of  puberty  of  hoys. 

malum,  n.  2.  In  patlxol.,  a disease Malum 

coxae,  hip-disease.— Malum  perforans,  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  foot. — Malum  senile,  (a)  Arteriosclerosis. 
(b)  Inflammation  of  the  sclera  in  the  aged,  (c)  A chronic 
destructive  disease  of  one  of  the  larger  joints,  usually  the 
hip,  which  occurs  in  advanced  life. 

malunion  (mal-u'nyon),  n.  [mal-  + union.] 
Union  of  the  fragments  of  bone  in  a faulty 
position  after  a fracture. 

Malvaviscus  (mal-va-vis'kns),  n.  [NL.  (Adan- 
son,  1763,  adopted  from  Dillenius,  1732),  < L. 
Malva,  mallow,  + viseum,  bird-lime,  in  allusion 
to  the  mucilaginous  or  fleshyfruit.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Malvacese.  They  are 
shrubs  closely  allied  to  Abutilon,  from  which  they  differ 
in  having  a 10-  to  12-bracted  involucre.  There  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  species,  native  to  warm  parts  of  America. 
M.  arboreus,  known  to  gardeners  as  Achania  Malvaviscus 
is  a window-garden  or  greenhouse  plant,  with  alternate. 


Malvaviscus 

shallowly  3-lobed  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers  which  remain 
nearly  or  quite  closed  and  bear  a projecting  column  of 
stamens. 

Malvern  quartzite.  See  * quartzite . 
malwa  (mal'wa),  n.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
made  from  ripe  bananas  and  fermented  millet. 
[Africa.] 

mam.  An  abbreviation  of  mammalogy. 
mamaki  (ma-ma'ke),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  1.  A 
name  in  Hawaii  of  a shrub  of  the  nettle  fam- 
ily, Pipturus  albidus,  found  on  all  the  islands 
of  the  group,  and  one  of  the  two  principal 
plants  from  which  kapa  is  prepared. — 2.  The 
kapa  or  cloth  made  from  this  plant, 
mamaloi  (ma-ma-16'i),  n.  [Also  maman-loi; 
< mama,  mother,  + Bantu  loi , sorcerer.] 
The  priestess  in  voodoo  ceremonies.  [Haiti.] 
Mamamouchi  (ma-nA-mo-she'),  n.  [F.,  a 
factitious  word.]  A pompous  title,  from  that 
supposed  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  Sul- 
1 tan  on  M.  Jourdain  in  Moliere’s  play,  ‘ Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  hence,  one  who  takes 
such  a title ; an  ostentatious,  self-important, 
and  ridiculous  pretender, 
mamane  (ma-ma'na),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
leguminous  tree,  Sophora  chrysophylla,  grow- 
ing at  great  elevations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  has  pinnate  leaves,  racemes  of 
pale-yellow  flowers,  and  fruit  in  the  form  of  a 
four-winged  pod  deeply  constricted  between 
the  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and 
is  suitable  for  posts  in  building.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Hawaiians  for  making  their  oo, 
or  digging  implements,  and  the  liolua,  or 
sleds,  in  which  they  coasted  down  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

mamanite  (ma'ma-nit),  n.  [ Human  (see  def.) 
+ -lie2.]  A mineral  closely  related  to  poly- 
halite  in  aspect  and  characters,  but  stated  to 
differ  in  the  proportion  of  the  bases.  It  occurs 
with  carnallite  at  the  salt-mine  of  Maman  in 
Persia. 

mamelonated  (mam'e-lon-a-ted),  a.  [mame- 
lon.]  Having  rounded,  nipple-shaped  eleva- 
tions on  the  surface. 

Mameluke  bit,  a heavy  iron  bit  used  by  the  Brazilian 
raamelucos.— Mameluke  point,  the  double-edged  cut- 
ting-point of  the  Mameluke  saber. — Mameluke  sleeve, 
a fashion  of  sleeve  worn  by  womeu  in  Paris  under  the 
First  Empire.  N.  E.  D. 

mamillariform  (mam-i-la'ri-f6rm),  a.  Same 

as  mammilliform. 

mamma2,  « — Supernumerary  mammae,  breasts  in 
excess  of  the  normal  number.  They  may  be  situated 
near  the  uatural  ones,  or  may  be  found  in  the  axilla, 
groin,  or  abdominal  wall.  Also  called  accessory  mamma?. 

mammaeform,  a.  An  erroneous  form  for  mam- 
miform. 

mammalgia  (ma-mal'ji-a),  n.  [L.  mamma, 
breast,  + Gr.  a Ayoc,  pain.]  Neuralgic  pain 
in  the  breast. 

marnmality  (ma-mal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  a mammal.  J.  Fiske. 
Mammary  arteries,  three  main  trunks  which  sup- 
ply the  breast,  the  internal  arising  from  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  external  derived 
irom  the  axillary  artery. 

mamma-shrimp  (mam'a-sbrimp),  n.  A West 
Indian  crab,  probably  of  the  family  Homolidse. 
mammato-cumulus,  n.  2.  Same  as  mammi- 
form cloud  (which  see,  under  *cloudl). 
mammilla,  n — Spinning  mammilla,  one  of  the 
mammilliform  spinnerets  of  a spider. 

mammillaplasty  (ma-mil'a-plas-ti),  n.  [L. 
mammilla,  nipple,  4-  Gr.  rcXamoe,  < 7r laoaetv, 
form.]  A surgical  operation  for  restoring  a 
defective  nipple  or  raising  a depressed  one. 
mammoid  (mam'oid),  a.  [mamm[a )2  + -oid.J 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a mamma  in 
character  or  shape : as,  the  mammoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  of  man.  [Rare.] 
mammoniacal  (mam-o-m'a-kal),  a.  Same  as 
* mammonic. 

mammonic  (ma-mon'ik),  a.  \ Mammon  + -ic.] 
Related  to  or  influenced  by  Mammon  or  world- 
liness. [Rare.] 

mammonitish  (mam'on-i-tish),  a.  Resem- 
bling Mammon ; worldly;  avaricious.  N.  E.  D. 
mammular  (mam'u-lar),  a.  [mammula  + 
-<ir3.]  Having  or  consisting  of  mammulee. 
mammulose  (tnam'u-los),  a,  [mammilla  + 
-ose.]  Same  as  * mammular. 
mammy,  n.  3.  Same  as  stone-lugger,  2. 
mamo  (ma'mo),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  1.  The 
sickle-billed  sunbird,  Drepanis  pacifica,  one 
of  the  honey-suckers  of  Hawaii:  extermi- 
nated for  the  sake  of  its  yellow  feathers,  which 
were  used  in  making  feather  cloaks  worn  by 
the  chiefs.  It  was  black  with  golden-yellow 
rump  and  lower  back.  See  cut  under  Dre- 


panis.— 2.  A cloak  made  wholly  or  partly 
from  the  feathers  of  this  bird, 
mamsell,  mamselle  (mam-zel'),  n.  [F.  mam- 
selle,  mamzelle,  short  for  mademoiselle.]  Made- 
moiselle. [Colloq.] 

Put  on  Miss  Maria’s  bonnet  this  instant,  Mamsell.  . . . 
I shall  take  care,  Mamsell,  that  you  return  to  Switzerland 
to-morrow.  Thackeray , Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  Pref.,  p.  170. 

man1,  n.  14.  In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lonsdale,  a cairn  or  pile  of  stones  mark- 
ing a summit  or  prominent  point  of  a moun- 
tain. Compare  Low  Man,  High  Man,  as  local 
names  for  particular  cairns,  also  applied  to 
portions  of  the  mountains  themselves.  N.  E.  D. 
— Blue-sky  man.  See  *sky i.— Corner  man.  (a)  One 
of  the  two  end-men  of  a company  of  negro  minstrels,  (b) 
A loafer  who  hangs  about  street-corners.  [Eng.  in  both 
uses.]  (c)  In  building  a camp  or  barn  of  logs,  one  who 
notches  the  logs  so  that  they  will  tit  closely  and  make  a 
square  corner,  (d)  One  who  makes  a corner  in  stocks  or 
commodities.— Second  man.  ( b ) In  domestic  service,  a 
butler's  first  assistant,  to  whom,  among  other  duties,  the 
care  of  the  silver  is  intrusted. — The  man  in  the  street, 
the  ordinary  man  ; one  who  takes  the  commonplace  view 
of  things  ; the  type  of  commonplaceness. 

The  man  in  the  street,  finding  no  worth  in  himself 
which  corresponds  to  the  force  which  built  a tower  or 
sculptured  a marble  god,  feels  poor  when  he  looks  on 
these.  Emerson,  Self-Reliance,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  62. 

A Greenwich  nautical  almanac  he  has,  and  so  being 
sure  of  the  information  when  he  wants  it,  the  man  in 
the  street  does  not  know  a star  in  the  sky. 

Emerson,  Self-Reliance,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  83. 
Third  man,  in  cricket,  (a)  A fielder  who  stands  beyond 
point,  but  farther  from  the  wicket,  and  more  behind  it.  ( b ) 
His  position  in  the  field.— Ward  man,  a police  oflieer 
detailed  as  a detective  in  the  service  of  his  captain.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  New  York  in  1894.  [TJ.  S.]— White 
man.  ( a ) A man  of  the  Caucasian  race,  (t)  An  honest, 
upright  man.  [Slang,  U.  S.J 

man2  (man),  n.  [Per.  man,  Hind,  man,  usu- 
ally man,  Skt.  rnana,  a measure,  a weight,  < 
■fmd,  measure  : hence  E.  maund.]  A measure 
of  weight  in  Persia,  varying  in  value,  in  differ- 
ent localities,  from  about  6 to  about  25 
pounds. 

Man.,  Manit.  Abbreviations  of  Manitoba. 
mana1  (ma/na),  n,  [Jap.  mana,  the  true  or 
real  characters,  from  ma,  just,  true,  perfectly, 
exactly,  + na,  name.]  The  Chinese  characters 
as  used  by  the  Japanese. 

Chinese  characters  have  been  adopted  by  only  one 
people  with  an  agglutinative  language,  the  Japanese, 
who  along  with  these  characters  (Mana)  use  another 
method  of  writing  ( Kana  ),  which  is  syllabic. 

Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  141. 
mana2  ( ma  ' na ),  n.  [Maori  and  Tahitian 
mana,  authority,  influence;  Samoan  and 
Hawaiian  mana,  supernatural  power,  etc.:  a 
word  common  to  many  Polynesian  and  Mel- 
anesian languages.]  1.  Power  in  general; 
authority;  influence.  [New  Zealand.] — 2. 
Magical  or  supernatural  power. 

A degraded  and  conventionalised  representation  of  a 
bird,  probably  of  the  sacred  bird  of  the  West  Pacific,  the 
frigate  bird,  which  possesses  mana  (spiritual  or  magical 
power)  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nature,  May  14,  1903,  p.  36. 

manaca,  or  manacaa  (ma'na-ka'),  n.  [Tupi.] 
In  Brazil,  the  name  of  a shrub  belonging  to  the 
solanum  family,  Brunfelsia  Hopeana,  the 
tough  woody  root  of  which  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  syphilis.  See 
* Brunfelsia. 

manada  (ma-na'da),  n.  [Sp.]  A Spanish 
term  for  a herd  of  cattle  or  drove  of  sheep ; 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  California  and 
southern  Texas. 

managemental  (man-aj-men'tal),  a.  [man- 
agement + -aV-.]  Relating  to  management  or 
to  the  management ; of  the  nature  of  manage- 
ment. [Rare.] 

managerially  (man-ii-je'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a manager;  in  the  capacity  of  a 
manager. 

manal  (ma'nal),  a.  [L.  man(us),  hand,  + -all.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  manus  or  hand Manal 

formula,  in  zool.,  a statement  of  the  distance  between 
the  distal  ends  of  the  second  to  fifth  metacarpals  of  a 
bat,  measured  when  the  wing  is  extended  as  in  flight 
manana  (man-ya'na),  n.  and  adv.  [Sp.,  the 
morning,  the  morrow;  < L.  mane,  the  morn- 
ing.] 1.  n.  To-morrow : used  as  a synonym 
of  easy-going  procrastination. 

Six  hours  [to  wait]  ! What  difference  did  it  make? 
There  was  a flavor  of  the  manana  por  la  manana  of  the 
Spaniards  ...  in  the  acceptance  of  the  situation  that 
appealed  to  me. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  A Pot  of  Jam,  in  At  Close  Range, 

[p.  243. 

Land  of  Manana,  the  land  of  To-morrow : applied  to 
any  region  characterized  by  the  easy-going  procrastina- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  ; a land  where  the  Spanish  disre- 
gard of  the  value  of  time  prevails. 

A lethargic  sloth  beyond  that  of  sluggish  ox  or  somno- 
lent swine,  which  was  an  irritating  marvel  to  the  patient 


mancipee 

padres  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  to-day  a by- 
word in  the  even-tempered  land  of  Manana. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1902,  p.  421. 

II.  adv.  On  the  morrow;  to-morrow;  on 
any  future  day;  by  and  by. 

“ Lazzarillo,”  despairingly,  “order  the  horses,  it  is  time 
to  go." 

“ Oh!  manana,  senora  ; we  go  manana." 

“ But  the  luggage  ? ” 

“Oh!  aie,  manana,"  murmured  Lazzarillo,  provok- 
ingly,  putting  off  the  evil  day. 

& J.  Cunningham,  Through  the  Byways  of  Andalusia,  v. 

mananguete  (ma-nan-ga'ta),  n.  [Philippine 
Sp.]  A person  who  sells  tuba,  a drink  made 
of  palm-sap.  [Philippine  Is.] 
mananosay  (man-a-no'sa),  n.  Same  as  man- 
ia ose. 

rnanarvel  (ma-niir'vel),  v.  t.  Same  as  manavel. 
Manasquan  formation.  See  *formation. 
manazo  (ma-nii'zd),  n.  The  Japanese  name  of 
a small  shark,  Mustelus  manazo,  of  the  family 
Carchanidse. 

man-breasted  (man/bres'1'ted),  a.  Presenting 
a human  appearance  as  far  as  the  breast  or 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  concerned,  as  the 
merman. 

And  in  the  light  the  white  mermaiden  swam, 

And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the  sea, 
And  sent  a deep  sea- voice  thro’  all  the  land. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere,  L 244. 

man-broker  (man,bro,i'ker),  n.  A sailors’ 
boarding-house  keeper;  a sailors’  shipping- 
agent. 

mancala  (man'ka-la),  n,  [Ar.  manqala,  a 
game  played  with  '72  small  shells  on  a board 
of  12  holes,  lit.  ‘ place  of  transferring  or  mov- 
ing’ (compare  the  meaning  of  draughts,  lit. 
‘moves’),  < ma- , a prefix  forming  nouns  of 
place  and.  time,  + naqala,  transfer,  remove.] 
A game  played  on  a board  containing  two  or 
more  rows  of  cup-shaped  holes  in  which  peb- 
bles are  placed  and  transferred  from  hole  to 
hole  according  to  certain  rules.  The  game  has 
been  carried  by  the  Arabs  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa 
and  eastward  to  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  known 
locally  as  naranj  (Maidive  Islands) ; chcnka  (Ceylon) ; 
chongkak  (Malay  Peninsula) ; poo  (Liberia) ; chuncajon 
(Philippine  Islands);  gabattd  (Abyssinia);  abangah 
(Niam  Niam);  waive  (West  Indies);  chuba  (as  pub- 
lished and  played  in  the  United  States). 

Mancalias  (man-ka'li-as),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L. 
mancus,  defective,  + -alias,  “a  quasi-diminu- 
tive termination  to  correspond  with  Ceratias.”] 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Ceratiidse,  in- 
habiting the  open  seas,  usually  at  consider- 
able depths. 

Manchester  cotton.  See  Kendal  *cotton. 
Manchesterism  (man'ches-ter-izm),  w.  The 
economic  philosophy  and  policy  of  the  so- 
called  Manchester  school;  especially,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  laisses  faire.  Kidd, 
Western  Civilization,  p.  23. 

Manchurian  subregion.  See  *subregion. 
mancinism  (man'si-nizm),  n.  [It.  mancinismo, 
< mancino,  left-handed.  < manco,  left-handed, 
maimed,  defective,  < L.  mancus,  defective.] 
Left-handedness  or  left-sidedness. 

It  seems  that  sufficient  care  has  not  yet  been  taken  to 
determine  what  constitutes  left-handedness.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  two  hands  is  not  enough  to  decide  this, 
for  mancinism , or  left-sidedness,  is  a matter  of  relative 
skill  as  well  as  of  relative  strength. 

II.  II.  Ellis,  The  Criminal,  p.  110. 

mancipant  (man'si-pant),  n.  [L.  mancipans 

(-ant-),  < mancipare,  deliver.  See  mancipate 

and  mancipation .]  One  who  disposes  of  prop- 
erty by  mancipation  ; a mancipator. 
mancipatio  (man-si-pa'shi-o),  n.  [L.]  Same 
as  mancipation,  1. 

mancipative  (man'si-pa-tiv),  a.  [mancipate 
+ -ive.]  In  Kom.  law,  having  the  character  of 
mancipation  (which see);  mancipatory. 

A mancipative  will  was  executed  by  the  same  process. 

Poste,  Gaius,  IL  § 103. 

mancipator  (man'si-pa-tor),  n.  [L.  mancipa- 
tor, < mancipare,  deliver!  See  mancipate  and 
mancipation.]  In  Bom.  law,  one  who  disposed 
of  property  by  mancipation;  a mancipant. 

Mancipation  ...  is  an  imaginary  sale  which  is  only 
within  the  competence  of  Roman  citizens,  and  con- 
sists in  the  following  process : in  the  presence  of 
not  fewer  than  five  witnesses,  citizens  of  Rome  above  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  another  person  of  the  same  condition, 
who  holds  a bronze  balance  in  his  hands  and  is  called  the 
balance  holder,  the  alienee  holding  a bronze  ingot  in  his 
hand,  pronounces  the  following  words  : This  man  I claim 
as  belonging  to  me  by  right  quiritary  and  be  he  purchased 
to  me  by  this  ingot  and  this  scale  of  bronze,  fie  theD 
strikes  the  scale  with  the  ingot,  which  he  delivers  to  the 
mancipator  as  by  way  of  purchase  money. 

Poste,  Gaius,  I.  § 119. 

nancipee  (man-si-pe')j  v.  [Irreg.  mancip(ate) 


mancipee 

+ -ee1.]  The  purchaser  of  property  by  man- 
cipation, or  the  executor  of  a mancipatory  will, 
mancipium  (man-sip'i-um),  n.  [L.  See  wan- 
cipateT}  In  Bom.  law,  the  power  over  a free- 
man acquired  by  mancipation,  that  is,  exercise 
of  the  paternal  power  to  sell  a son.  The  son 
then  came  into  a condition  similar  to  that  of 
a slave,  but  to  the  purchaser  alone.  The 
transaction  could  be  only  among  Roman 
citizens. 

Bondage  was  an  institute  of  the  Civil  law,  slavery  of  the 
law  of  nations.  [The  custom  did  not  exist  in  Justin- 
ian’s time.)  Paste,  Gaius,  pp.  80,  85. 

Mandaic  (man-da'ik),  a.  Same  as  Mandsean. 
mandant,  n.  II.  a\.  Commanding;  ordering: 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  member  mandant,  the 
brain,  as  the  controller  of  the  body, 
mandarah  (man'da-ra),  n.  [Ar.  mandarah, 
place  of  seeing,  < nadara,  see.]  In  some 
Oriental  countries,  a reception-room, 
mandarin,  n.  6.  Same  as  mandarin  orange 
(which  see,  under  orange t). 
mandarinize  (man'da-rin-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  mandarinized,  ppr.  mandarinieing.  [ man- 
darin + - ize .]  To  raise  to  the  position  of 

mandarin;  make  a mandarin  of.  [Rare.] 
mandarinship  (man'da-rin-ship),  a.  [ man- 
darin + -ship.}  The  office,  authority,  or  rank 
of  mandarin. 

mandate  (man'dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  man- 
dated, ppr.  mandating.  [L.  mandate,  pp. 
mandatus,  commit,  enjoin,  command.  See 
mandate,  n.  ] It-  To  command. — 2.  To  com- 
mit (a  sermon,  speech,  etc.)  to  memory  by 
repeating  (it)  aloud  to  one’s  self  before  de- 
livery. [Scotch.] 

My  father . . . flung  away  his  life  without  stint  every 
Sabbath-day,  his  sermons  being  laboriously  prepared, 
loudly  mandated,  and  at  great  expense  of  body  and  mind, 
and  then  delivered  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  rapid- 
ity. 

J.  Brawn , Letter  to  J.  Cairns,  1860,  in  Hone  Subsecivse, 

[p.  97. 

mandatee  (man-da-te'),  «.  One  to  whom  a 
mandate  is  given ; a mandatary, 
mandation  (man-da'shon),  n.  [ mandate , v., 

+ -ion.}  The  act  of  committing  (a  sermon, 
or  speech,  etc.)  to  memory.  See  * mandate,  2. 
mandative  (man'da-tiv),  a.  [ML.  mandativus, 
< L.  mandate,  command.]  1.  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  command. — 2.  Ingram.,  not- 
ing the  imperative  use  of  the  future, 
mandelic  (man-del  'ik),  a.  [G.  mandel,  al- 
mond, + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless 
compound,  (’6115011(011)00011,  prepared  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  bitter-almond  oil  or  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a mixture  of 
benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  forms 
large  rhombic  crystals,  melts  at  118°  C.,  and 
may  be  resolved  into  its  optical  isomers. 
Also  called  phenylgly colic  acid  or  paramat 
delic  acid. 

mandible1 , n.  (r)  In  polyzoans,  an  operculum, 
mandibled  (man'di-bld),  a.  Provided  with  a 
mandible  or  operculum,  as  the  avieularia  of 
certain  Polyzoa. 

An  acute  mandibled  avicularium. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  June,  1903,  p.  591. 

mandibula  (man-dib'u-la),  n.  In  ichihyol., 
same  as  dentary. 

Mandibular  condyle,  fenestra,  fontanelle, 
foot,  goniometer,  index.  See  *condyle,  etc. 
mandibularis  (man-dib-u-la'ris),  n.  [NL. 
See  mandibular .]  The  masseter  muscle. 
mandilion2  (man-dil'yon),  n.  [NGr.  gavSt/hov, 
yavivfaov,  a handkerchief,  rd  ayiov  gavSyliov, 
‘the  sacred  handkerchief’  of  the  legend ; orig. 
identical  with  mandilion 1,  a garment.]  A 
handkerchief  on  which,  according  to  an  eccle- 
siastical legend,  a portrait  of  Jesus  was 
painted,  and  which  was  sent  by  him  to  Ab- 
garus,  prince  of  Edessa.  In  the  earliest  version 
of  the  legend,  that  of  Eusebius,  the  portrait  is  not  men- 
tioned. Three  churches  claim  to  possess  the  original 
relic,  the  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  church  of  San 
Silvestro  in  Capite  in  Home,  whence  the  relic  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican  in  1870,  and  the  church  of  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo in  Genoa.  The  mandilion  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  sudarium  of  St.  Veronica, 
man-door  (man'dor),  n.  In  mining,  a small 
trap-door  on  a traveling  road, 
mandragorine  (man-drag'o-rin),  n.  [ mandra - 
gora+-ine 2.]  A hydroscopic  resinous  alkaloid, 
C17H23NO3,  contained  in  the  root  of  Mandra- 
gora  autumnalis  and  M.  vernalis.  It  melts  at 
77-  79°  C.,  and  its  salts  are  mydriatics. 
mandragorite  (man-drag'o-rit),  n.  [ mandra - 
gora  + -Re2.]  One  who  consumes  mandragora 
as  a narcotic.  [Rare.] 


mandrake,  n — Wild  mandrake.  ( a ) See  uilrD.  (6) 
The  enchanter’s  nightshade,  Circsea  Lutetiana. 
mandram  (man'dram),  n.  [West  Indian.]  A 
mixture,  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  appe- 
tizer, consisting  of  sliced  cucumbers,  chopped 
shallots,  lime-juice,  wine,  and  peppers.  Also 
mandrang. 

mandrel-press  (man'drel-pres),  n.  A hand- 
press  used  to  push  a mandrel  into  a metal 
object  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  a lathe 
or  other  machine-tool:  also  used  to  push  the 
mandrel  out  again  when  the  work  is  done.  It 
is  usually  made  as  an  attachment  to  a lathe 
and  is  sometimes  a separate  machine.  Also 
called  an  arbor-press. 

mandriarch  (rnan'dri-ark),  n.  [LGr.  pavSpidp- 
XVI,  < Gr.  pavdpa,  monastery.]  The  founder  or 
head  of  a monastic  order.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
mandrin  (man'drin),  n.  [P.  mandrin,  a man- 
drel, former,  strike,  etc. : see  mandrel.}  A 
stiff  wire  used  to  give  shape  and  rigidity  to 
a soft  catheter  during  its  introduction, 
mandruka  (man-dro'ka),  n.  A trade-name  of 
a kind  of  honeycomb-sponge  of  fine  quality. 

Honeycomb  sponges  are  various  in  quality,  these  being 
known  as  Mandruka,  and  found  in  deep  water,  are  per- 
fect forms,  and  have  a close  fiber  and  no  horny  fibers 
protruding  from  the  surface,  and  are  characteristic  for 
their  small  root.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  22670. 

manflight  (mail 'flit),  n.  The  flight  of  a 
human  being  through  the  air  by  means  of  a 
flying-  or  a gliding-machine.  Aeronautic  An- 
nual, 1895,  p.  145. 

manga,  ».  2.  A cone-shaped  bag  for  the  fil- 
tration of  amalgam.  Phillips  and  Bauerman, 
Elem.  of  Metallurgy,  p.  746. 
mangan  (mang'gan),  n.  [Gr.  myyavov,  a ma- 
chine, war-engine:  see  mangonel.}  Same  as 
mangonel. 

mangan-,  mangano-.  A prefix  used  with  min- 
eral names  to  indicate  the  presence  of  mangan- 
ese : as,  manganapatite,  manganosiderite,  etc. 
manganandalusite  (mang,/gan-an-da-lu'sit), 
n.  A variety  of  andalusite  of  a grass-green 
color,  which  contains  considerable  mangan- 
ese : found  in  muscovite-quartzite  at  Vestanfi, 
Sweden. 

manganberzeliite  (mang//gan-ber-zeTi-it),  n. 
A variety  of  berzeliite  from  Lfingban,  Sweden, 
peculiar  in  containing  both  manganese  and. 
sodium. 

manganblende  (mang'gan-blend),  n.  Same 
as  alabandine. 

manganbrucite  (mang-gan-bro'sit),  n.  A 
massive  variety  of  brucite  which  contains 
considerable  manganese:  found  at  Jakobs- 
berg,  Sweden. 

Manganese  bronze.  (6)  Same  as  manganese  brown. 
See  brown. — Manganese  dioxid,  the  common  black 
oxid  of  manganese,  found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  pyro- 
lusite : valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  steel, 
bleaching-powder,  and  in  other  industries.  Its  composi- 
tion is  represented  by  the  formula  M n02. — Manganese 
peroxid,  manganese  dioxid,  Mn02,  also  known  as  black 
oxid  of  manganese.  As  found  in  nature  it  constitutes 
the  mineral  pyrolusite.  See  manganese. — Manganese 
silicate,  a compound  which  occurs  in  nature  in  several 
minerals  (as  rhodonite,  tephroite,  and  bementite)  and  as 
a constituent  of  many  more  complex  silicates. — Red 
manganese.  (f>)  Rhodonite, 
manganesious  (mang-ga-ne'shius),  a.  [ man- 
ganese + -i-ous.}  Same  as  manganous. 
manganic2  (mang-gan'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /tayyavmot; 
(used  in  reference  to  charms),  adj.,  < payyavov, 
a machine:  see  *mangan.}  Relating  to  the 
form  of  civilization  in  which  machinery  is 
used : opposed  to  *naturistic,  2. 

Professor  Rouleau,  of  Berlin,  divides  culture  into  phases 
which  he  calls  1 manganic ’ and  ‘uaturistic  the  former 
term  applies  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  domesti- 
cation of  nature’s  forces,  the  latter  to  that  condition  of 
culture  in  which  the  hand  was  aided  by  the  simplest 
appliances.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1902,  p.  338. 

manganin  (mang'ga-nin),  n.  [ mangan(ese ) + 
-in-.}  An  alloy  of  84  per  cent,  copper,  12  per 
cent,  nickel,  and  4 per  cent,  manganese,  used, 
generally  in  the  form  of  wire,  to  make  elec- 
trical resistance-coils,  since  its  resistance  va- 
ries little  with  changes  of  temperature, 
manganite,  n.  2.  A substance  which  may  he 
viewed  as  a compound  of  manganese  dioxid 
with  the  monoxid  of  a more  basic  or  electro- 
positive metal.— Calcium  manganltes,  compounds 
which  represent  the  product  of  the  union  of  lime  and 
manganese  dioxid  in  different  proportions.  They  consti- 
tute the  ‘Weldon  mud’  obtained  in  the  process,  patented 
by  W.  Weldon,  for  recovering  manganese  in  available  form 
from  the  still  liquor  of  the  manufacture  of  chlorid  of  lime. 

manganitic  (man-ga-nit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  manganite. 


manic 

manganocolumbite  (mang//ga-no-ko-lum'bit), 
n.  Same  as  mangancolumbite. 
manganosphserite  (mang//ga-no-sfe'rit),  «. 
An  iron-manganese  carbonate  occurring  in 
globular  aggregations:  found  at  the  Louise 
Mine  near  Horhausen,  Germany. 

Manganous  acid,  a hypothetical  acid,  HoMnOg,  corre- 
sponding to  the  manganites.  It  is  hot  known  as  an 
actually  obtainable  substance.  — Manganous  oxid, 
manganese  monoxid  or  protoxid,  MnO. 

manganpectolite  (mang-gan-pek'to-lit), )).  A 
variety  of  pectolite  containing  several  per 
cent,  of  manganese  protoxid  : found  at  Mag- 
net Cove,  Arkansas. 

mange2,  Texas  mange.  Same  as  winter  itch. 
mangel,  n.  An  abbreviation  of  mangel-wurzel. 
mangle2,  n.  2.  See  plate-straightening  *rolls. 
mangle-padded  (mang'gl-pad,/ed),  a.  In  cal- 
ico-printing, noting  cloth  which  has  been  sat- 
urated, or  padded,  with  a mordant  or  color  in 
a mangle. 

iran-god  (man'god),  n.  A deity  regarded  as 
being  in  form  or  origin  or  in  other  respects  a 
man. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  fish-headed  man-god  Cannes, 
who  taught  men  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  sow,  and  to 
reap,  and  to  build.  Nature,  Feb.  II,  1904,  p.  338. 

mango-fish,  ».  2.  Polynemus  paradoxus,  a fish 

found  in  the  East  Indies. 

mango-fool  (maug'go-fol),  n.  Mangos  beaten 
to  a pulp  and  mixed  with  cream  or  milk. 
N.  E.  D. 

mangostin  (mang'go-stin),  n.  [mangost{een) 
+ -in2.]  A tasteless  golden-colored  compound, 
C20H02O5,  contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit  of 
Garcinia  mangostana  from  India.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  plates  melting  at  190°  C. 
mangrove,  h. — Black  mangrove.  Same  as  Acour- 
ida. — Button  mangrove,  Conocarpus  erecta:  same 
as  buttonwood , l.— Five-petaled  mangrove,  Ceriops 
Candolleana,  a tree  which  yields  a medicinal  bark. 
See  Tengah  Abark. — Four-petaled  mangrove,  Bhizo- 
phora  mucronala  and  It.  Mangle.  See  Rliizophora  and 
mangrove , 1.— Mangrove  grouper.  See  Agrouper.— 
Many-petaled  mangrove,  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza,— 
Milky  mangrove.  Same  as  Ablinding- tree—  Native 
mangrove,  ill  Tasmania,  a variety  of  Acacia  longifolia , 
abundant  on  the  sea-coast  and  an  excellent  tree  for  binding 
coast  sands. — Red-flowered  mangrove,  Lumnitzera 
littorea.— Red  mangrove,  (b)  In  Australia:  (1)  Bru- 
guiera Bheedii,  a small  tree  which  yields  a good  tan-bark 
and  a hard,  durable,  yellowish-brown  wood ; (2)  Heritiera 
littoralis,  a tree  of  the  family  Sterculiaccae.  See  Heri- 
tiera and  sundari. — River-mangrove,  ABgiceras  majus , 
a small  tree  of  the  family  Myrsinaceie,  which  grows  on 
swampy  shores  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  China,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  northern  Australia.  It  forms  im- 
penetrable thickets  like  the  common  mangrove. 

mangrove-fly  (mang 'grov-fli),  n.  A West 
African  fly  of  the  genus  Glossina,  a tsetse-fly. 

The  genus  Tabanid®,  to  which  “hippo”  and  “ man- 
grove ” flies  belong,  has  a wide  distribution,  which  extends 
all  over  the  country  and  along  the  Nile,  and  in  no  way 
agrees  with  that  of  sleeping  sickness.  The  bite  of  these 
flies  is,  however,  severe,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible carriers  of  disease. 

Jour.  Trop.  Med.,  Nov.  2,  1903,  p.  343. 

mangrove-minnow  (mang 'grov- min ’’,6),  n. 
See  *minnow. 

Manhattanese  (man -hat -an- es'),  a.  and  n. 
[Manhattan  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  of  Manhattan  (New  York)  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

Unlike  most  “stellar  vehicles,”  however,  “Her  Own 
Way  ” is  very  far  from  being  a one-part  piece.  It  brings 
together  a number  of  highly  piquant  Manhattanese  types 
of  to-day,  sketched  with  captivating  drollery. 

The  Forum,  Jan. -March,  1904,  p.  410. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  lives  upon  the  island  of 
Manhattan. — 2.  The  characteristic  phrase- 
ology of  a New-Yorker. 

manhole  (man'hol),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  man- 
holed,  ppr.  manholing.  To  enter  or  use  a 
manhole,  as  for  the  purpose  of  examining  or 
repairing  machinery.  [Nonce-word.] 

“ Mister  McAndrews,  dont  you  think  steam  spoils  ro- 
mance at  sea?  " 

Damned  ijjit ! I ’d  been  doon  that  morn  to  see  what  ailed 
the  throws, 

Manholin’,  on  my  back — the  cranks  three  inches  from  my 
nose.  It.  Kipling,  McAndrew’s  Hymn,  1.  147. 

manhole-plate  (man'hol-plat),  n.  The  cover 
of  a manhole. 

manhole-ring  (man'hol-ring),  n.  A ring,  usu- 
ally of  steel  or  wrought-iron,  riveted  to  a 
boiler-shell  around  a manhole  to  strengthen 
and  stiffen  the  shell  at  that  point  and  form  a 
flat  surface  for  the  joint  with  the  lid. 
mania,  n.  — Alcoholic  mania,  delirium  tremens.— 
Mania  mitis,  delirium.— Reasoning  mania,  parauoea. 
manic  (ma'nik),  a.  [Gr.  gavutbc,  mad,  insane, 
< gavca,  madness : see  mania.}  Relating  to  or 
affected  with  mania.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  120. 


Manicaria 

Manicaria  (man-i-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gaert-  manitology  (man-i-tol'o-ji),  n. 
ner,  1791),  < L.  manica sleeve,  glove,  gaunt-  - ology .]  The  study  of  inanitos. 
let ; from  the  appearance  of  the  spathes.]  A 
genus  of  palms.  It  contains  hut  one  species, 

M.  saccifera,  the  bussu  of  the  Brazilian  na- 
tives, which  is  found  from  the  Amazon  region 
to  Central  America.  See  bussu-palm. 

manic-depressive  (ma//nik-de-pres'iv),  a. 

Both  manic  and  melancholic : noting  a form 
of  insanity  in  which  mania  and  melancholia 
alternate.  Baldwin.  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psy- 
chol., II.  393. 

manicurist  (man'i-kur-ist),  n.  [ manicure  + 

-ist.]  One  who  practises  manicure ; a mani- 
cure. 


manquea 

[manit(o)  + mannitine  (man'i-tin),  n.  [mannite  4-  -me*.] 
A colorless  liquid,  C6H8N2,  prepared  by  the 
distillation  of  a mixture  of  mannite  and  am- 
monium chlorid.  It  boils  at  170°  C. 


We  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  Indian  character, 
not  to  mention  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  their  beliefs, 
so  far  as  they  govern  his  daily  practices.  We  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Manitoes,  or  what  may  be  denominated  mannoneptlte  (man-O-hep'tit),  n.  [manna  + 
Manitology.  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes  of  U.  S.,  1. 36.  Gr.  etna,  seven,  + -ite *.]  Same  as  *perseite. 

manjairah  (man-ji'ra),  n.  [Syrian.]  A Syrian  mannoheptose  (man-o-hep'tos),  n.  [ manna  + 
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direct  flute  with  sixholes, 


Gr.  etna,  seven,  + - ose .] 
stereomeric  compounds. 


The  name  of  three 
The  i-derivative  is 


1 iJi  J 


Manjairah. 


The  surgeons,  though  they  had  ceased  to  rank  with 
manicurists  and  barbers,  were  often  little  better  than 
bone-setters.  Nature,  July  26,  1900,  p.  294.  manjee  (man'je), 

manifest,  n. — Master’s  manifest  ( naut .),  the  docu- 
ment, signed  by  the  master  and  submitted  to  the  customs 
authorities,  showing  to  what  port  the  cargo  is  destined, 
and  giving  an  itemized  account  of  it,  and  the  names  of  the 
shippers  and  consignees. 


manjak  (man  ' jak),  n.  [West  Indian.]  A 
variety  of  bitumen  found  in  Uvalde  county, 
Texas,  and  in  Barbados.  Smithsonian 
Rep.,  1889,  p.  445. 


a colorless  syrup,  C7H1407,  prepared  from  the 
corresponding  mannoheptonic  anhydrid.  It 
is  not  fermentable  with  beer-yeast, 
mannonic  (ma-non'ik),  a.  [manna  + -one  + 
■ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a hypothetical  com- 
pound, CgH1207,  known  only  in  the  form  of 
its  anhydrid  and  salts.  Three  stereomeric 
substances  with  this  name  are  known.  The 
d-derivative,  which  is  the  most  important,  is 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  mannose 


[Also  manjie,  mangee, 
maungee  ; < Hind,  many  hi,  Beng.  maji,  rnaghi, 
lit.  ‘one  who  stands  in  the  middle,’  < Skt.  mannononose  (man-o-non'os),  n.  [manna  + 


manifestational  (manH-fes-ta'shon-al),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  manifesta- 
tion. 


madhya,  middle.  See  mid*-.]  The  master,  or 
steersman,  of  a boat  or  any  native  river-craft; 
also  a title  borne  by  the  head  men  among  the 
Paharis  or  Hill-people  of  Rajmahal.  Yule  and 
Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson. 


The  principal  Gaut  m angles  of  Calcutta  have  entered 
into  engagements  at  the  Police  Office  to  supply  all  per- 
sons  that  apply  there  with  boats. 

India  Gazette,  keb.  17, 1781. 


one  + -ose.]  A colorless  dextrorotatory  car- 
bohydrate, CgH]  gOg,  prepared  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  mannonic  anhydrid.  It  forms  small 
crystals  melting  at  about  130°  C. 
manno-octose  (man-o-ok'tos),  «.  [manna  4- 
Gr.  okto,  eight,  -r  -ose.']  A colorless  syrupy 
carbohydrate,  CgHygOg,  prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  manno-oetoic  anhydrid. 
mannose  (man'os),  n.  [manna  + -ose.]  The 


manifold1,  n.  5.  In  math.,  given  a general 
conception  capable  of  various  determinations 
or  determination-modes,  the  totality  of  the  de- 
terminable particulars  is  a manifold,  of  which  • , ..  , ......  , 

each  is  an  element.  The  manifold  is  continu-  manJ.lia  (m&n-ho  a),  n.  [Cuban,  of  native 
ous  or  discrete,  according  as  the  passage  from  orl£3n--l  same  as  striped*  anchovy. 
one  determination  to  another  is  continuous  or  manjuari  (man-ho-a-re'),  n.  [Cuban,  of  native 
discrete.  origin.]  Same  as  alligator-gar  (which  see, 

Now  since  every  point  of  the  colour  manifold  is  com-  un(^r  9aj^)- 
pletely  determined  by  three  magnitudes  .which  are  given  mankalall,  M.  See  *mancala  . 
m fact  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  it  is  plain  that  mu  „ , , 

measurement  by  superposition— involving,  as  it  does,  mo-  mallllu.  (man  lid),  n.  1 he  cover  of  a manhole 
tion,  and  therefore  change  in  these  determining  magni-  of  a steam-boiler.  [British.] 
tudes  is  totahy  ^t^^^Question.^^^  ^ Geom.,  p.  67. 

ftj'lih  otm^whose^lemems  rambine'by^if  addfdon’whidi  Majmaheim  (man'a-him),  n.  [Icel.  * Manna 

is  associative  and  commutative.— Infinite  manifold,  one  ne*m,  nome  of  men,  Mannheimar,  pi.  1 homes  manoao  (ma-no-a'o).  n TMaori  1 A small 
that  is  equivalent  to  a part  of  itself.— Numerable  mani-  of  men.’]  In  Norse  myth.,  the  earth.  tree  of  the  vow  fnrnilv*  TinmiM*,' L 

fold,  a manifold  between  which  and  the  whole  or  a part  ™aT1T1Q  a , .?*?*  tn?  Y *amil?>  Daerydium  Colensoi, 

of  the  scale  of  natural  numbers  a one-to-one  correspond-  (man  a-m^sekt),  n.  A scale-  yielding^,  hard,  close-grained  yellowish-brown 


name  of  three  stereomeric  compounds,  CgHjo- 
06.  The  dextro-derivative  is  found  in  ground- 
nuts and  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of 
mannite. 

mano  (ma'no),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  'the  hand/  < L. 
manus , the  hand.]  A cylindrical  stone, 
slightly  tapering  to  each  end,  used  for  grind- 
ing grain  or^eocoa.  See  also  +metate. 

The  grinding-stone  con cordantly  changes  from  a simple 
roller  or  crusher  to  a mano  (or  muller),  and  finally  to  a 
pestle,  at  first  broad  and  short,  but  afterwards  long  and 
slender.  Smithsonian  Bey.,  1899,  p.  37. 


ence  can  be  established.— Ordered  manifold,  a manu 
fold  arranged  in  order  by  a definite  criterion. — Progres- 
sive manifold,  an  ordered  manifold  in  which  (1)  there  is 
one  element  anterior  to  all  the  rest ; and  (2)  every  ele- 
ment x is  followed  by  a definite  next  element  xf,  so  that 
x(x!  and  no  element  falls  within  the  interval  (x,  x').— 
Self-constituted  manifold,  a manifold  wherein  only 
the  properties  which  the  elements  represent  are  used  to 
define  the  relations  between  elements.  The  manifold  of 
integral  numbers  is  self-constituted,  since  all  relations  of 
such  numbers  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  them.— Uni- 
form manifold,  one  in  which  each  element  bears  the 
same  relation  as  any  other  element  to  the  manifold  con- 
sidered as  a whole.  The  perimeter  of  a circle,  the  points 


insect,  Gossyparia  manmifera  (formerly  known  wood.  Called  also  liew  Zealand  yellow  pine 
as  Coccus  manniparus),  which  lives  on  the  and  tarwood. 

ias  vtu11  f.a?]°i6d  to  have  pro-  manoeuver,  n—  Gridiron  maneuver  (naval),  a 
auced  the  manna  of  the  children  of  Israel.  British  tactical  manoeuver  of  a fleet  in  double  column,  in 

mannan  (man'au),  n.  r manna  + -an~\  A which  the  ships  in  each  column  turn  inward  simultane- 
eolorlpss;  onTrmnnnrl  nrniWfiiT-onfr.AmTvmvTwlD  ously  and  pass  through  the  intervals  between  the  ships 
oior  ess  compound,  01  mixture  Of  compounds,  of  the  other  column,  then  again  turn  simultaneously,  thus 
louna  m the  seeds  oi  certain  leguminous  and  forming  double  column  in  the  inverse  order. 

& PVr‘8J?l?Jh„e  monograph  (man'o-grafh  «.  [Gr.  gavig,  rare, 

thin  (see  manometer ),  -h  ypatycLv,  write.]  A 


chids.  It  constitutes  a reserve  food  of  the 
plant,  and  is  readily  converted  into  mannose 
by  the  action  of  soluble  ferments. 


device  in  which  a beam  of  light,  moving  over 
a ground-glass  screen,  shows  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  for  a 
given  engine : used  on  high-speed  engines,  as 
of  motor-cars,  which  are  too  small  for  ordinary 
indicators. 


^Se'oUcUvie'0™8  “ Unifom  manilold-  but  the  mannane  (man'an),  n.  [manna  + -ane.]  Same 
_ __  as  *mannan. 

manifold  (man  i-foid),  n.  [Also  mannifold,  manna-oak  (man'a-ok),  n.  See  *oak. 

Manifolds  ; many  + foW,  «.]  The  third  stop-  manneotetrose  (man"e-o-tet'ros),  n.  [manna 

testi^L  generX  VEnctSal1]P  S;  ^ + Or.  rerpa-,  four,  + -We.]  A sugar,  C24H4„-  Manometabola  (man'o -me-  tab'6-la),  n.  pi. 

. f ■-*  02i,  obtained  from  manna.  It  forms  small  [NL.,  < Gr.  gavig,  thin..  + geraflolii,  change.] 

mamfolder  (man'i-fol-der),  n.  Any  contriv-  monoclinic  crystals.  Also  called  stachyose.  In  entom.,  a division  of  Packard’s  Heterometa- 
ance,  such  as  a manifold-writer,  for  making  a mannequin  (man-kan’),  n.  [F.,  = B.  manikin.]  bola  including  those  insects  which  undergo  a 
number  of  facsimile  copies  of  a document,  a In  a dressmaking  establishment,  a young  wo-  slight  or  gradual  metamorphosis  but  which 
sketch,  or  the  like,  at  one  time  ; also,  the  per-  man  employed  to  put  on  gowns,  etc.,  when  are  active  in  all  stages.  It  includes  the  Orthop- 
son  who  uses  such  a contrivance  for  this  pur-  shown  to  customers,  or  to  wear  them  for  ex-  tera>  Berm  op  ter  a,  Platyptera,Thysanoptera,  and 
Pose-  hibition  in  public  places.  Bemiptera  (the  Coccidse  excepted), 

manifold-valve  (man 'i- fold- valv1'),  ».  A manneristic  (man-er-is'tik),  a.  [mannerist  + manometer,  n.  2.  In  physiol.,  an  instrument 
number  of  valves  combined  in  one  valve-body  -ic.]  Marked  by  mannerism ; characterized  by  used  for  determining  blood-pressure, 
or  -chamber.  Each  valve  has  a separate  mannerisms. 

opening  below  it  to  which  a pipe  can  he  con-  mannersome  (man  ' er-sum),  a.  Mannerlv. 
nectecl,  hut  the  chamber  above  the  valves  is  [Eng.  dial.] 


common  to  all.  Usually  called  manifold. 
manigraphy  (ma-nig'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  navia, 
madness,  + -ypae-ta,  < ypatyeiv,  write.]  The  de- 
scription of  the  various  forms  of  insanity. 

man-in-the-ground  (man'in-the-ground”),  n. 

Same  as  ivild  *gourd  (6). 

maniple,  n.  5.  In  the  middle  ages,  a garment 
worn  under  the  armor. 

manism  (ma'nizm), ».  [L.  man{es)  [see  manes,  .. 

s&Zri.  Z!iT&&iassu:  <***'»«•>•  • 

II.  179.  ’ 

Manisuris  (man-i-so'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Linnmns, 

1771),  < Gr.  pavog,  loose,  scanty,  + ovpa,  tail. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  character  of  the  inflo- 
rescence.] A genus  of  grasses.  See  Rottbcellia. 

Manitoban  (man-i-to'ban),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Manitoba. 

II.  n,  An  inhabitant  of  Manitoba. 

manitoism,  manitouism  (man'i-to-izm,  -to- 

izm),  n.  Same  as  + demonism,  2. 


Hurthle’s  differential  manometer  has  proved  to  be  an 
instrument  of  great  value  and  precision.  A double-bored 
tube  cannula  is  introduced  so  that  one  tube  reaches  the 
right  auricle  and  the  other  the  right  ventricle.  In  obser- 
vations on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  one  tube  is  placed  in 
the  left  ventricle  and  the  other  in  the  aorta,  and  each  of 
these  tubes  is  brought  in  connexion  with  a tambour. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX XL  733. 

Regnault  manometer,  a form  of  manometer  in  which 
any  desired  adjustment  of  the  mercury  is  effected  by 
means  of  a three-way  cock. 

Manometric  unit.  See  *unit. 


mannid  (man'id),  n.  [Also  mannide ; manna 
+ -id1.]  One  of  a class  of  organic  substances 
which  occur  widely  distributed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world  and  on  decomposition  yield  mannite, 

CeH1406- 

mannie  (man'i),  n.  [Dimin.  of  man.]  A 
little  man  ; a boy.  [Scotch.] 

“Well,  mannie,"  he  added,  “it’s  nane  of  my  affairs;  manorrin  (ma-nor'in),  n.  TOjibway  name.] 
but  ye  seem  a decent-spoken  lad.  ’ The  wild  ^ Zizania  aguatica. 


R.  L.  Stevenson,  Kidnapped,  ii. 
[mannite  + -an 


, manostat  (man'6-stat),  n.  [Gr.  pavig,  rare, 
J thin,  + arartig,  verbal  adj.  of  iaravai,  stand. 
See  static.]  A device  for  keeping  constant  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  some  apparatus ; a pres- 
sure regulator.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  Feb.,  1907, 
p.  107. 

In  roulette, 


The  name  of  two  compounds,  C6H1206.  They 
are  formed  by  prolonged  boiling  of  mannite 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  are 
distinguished  as  amorphous  and  crystalline. 

The  former  is  semisolid  and  feebly  dextroro-  . 

tatory ; the  latter  forms  monoelinic  tables  tuauque  (mank),  n.  [F.,  alack.] 
and  is  strongly  levorotatory.  one  of  tho  numbers  from  1 to  18. 

mannitic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  mannitic  acid  If  he  places  his  money  on  Manque , he  is  coniffdered  to 
monno  ..  6 , , .,  wager  that  the  ball  will  fall  into  one  of  the  numbers  from 

or  manna.— Mannitic  acid,  a strongly  acid  syrupy  1 to  18  inclusive.  Amer.  Hoyle  p.  376. 


compound,  C6H1207,  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  man- . ..  . 

nite.  It  reduces  silver  and  copper  salts  in  alkaline  solu-  BlctllQliea  (man-ka  a),  n,  ^ manqnear , 

tion  when  warmed.  pretend  to  be  maimed.]  An  infectious  disease 


manquea 

of  young  cattle  existing  enzootically  through- 
out tropical  and  subtropical  South  America. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses of  the  size  of  a walnut  or  a hen’s  egg 
upon  the  legs.  The  cause  is  a minute  oval 
bacterium  which  closely  resembles  the  bacil- 
lus of  fowl-cholera. 

To  Mr.  0.  Voges,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  smallest  bacillus  which  has  yet 
been  identified.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  influenza 
bacillus,  and  is  only  just  discernible  when  magnified 
about  1500  times.  These  very  minute  rods  were  obtained 
from  abscesses  which  cattle  suffer  from  in  South  America, 
producing  a disease  known  as  manquea  amongst 
other  names.  It  is  usually  found  in  quite  young 
cattle,  and  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  characteristic 
lameness  of  one  leg  which  it  produces. 

Nature , March  13,  1902,  p.  445. 

manqueta  (miin-ka'ta),  re.  [Also  maquata; 
W.  African.]  The  native  name  for  a fossil 
gum-resin  found  in  Angola.  It  resembles 
copal  gum. 

Man-rope  stanchion.  See  * stanchion . 

M.  A.  N.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
mansard,  mansarde  (man-sard'),  n.  [F. : see 
Mansard  roof '.]  In  French,  a mansard  roof;  a 
dormer-window ; hence,  a chamber  lighted  by 
such  a window ; a chamber  in  the  roof : in 
English  used  in  all  these  senses.  See  Mansard 
roof  under  roof  A 

man’s-motherwort  (manz'muTH,/fer-wert),  n. 
The  castor-oil  bean,  Jticinus  communis. 
mant  (mant),  v.  i.  and  t.  [Origin  obscure.] 
To  stammer.  [Scotch.] 
manta,  re.  5.  A wrap  of  black  cloth,  cash- 
mere,  or  silk  extensively  worn  by  women  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  especially 
in  the  forenoons  and  to  church  and  funerals. 
It  is  worn  less  now  than  formerly,  when  it  was 
in  general  use  on  the  streets. 

Mantchu,  n.  and  a.  See  Manchu 1. 
mantel,  re.  4.  In  yeom.,  lateral  surface : as,  the 
mantel  of  a frustum. — Mantel  figures,  statuettes 
or  figurines  for  the  decoration  of  mantels  or  small  apart- 
ments ; commonplace  and  commercial  sculpture, 
manteltree,  n.  2.  Same  as  mantelpiece.  N.  E.  I). 
mantic,  a* — Mantle  bees,  bees  supposed  to  have  pro- 
phetic power.  Bees  played  an  important  part  in  Greek 
mythology  and  in  the  oracles. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes  we  get  a seeming 
personification  of  mantic  bees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Delphi.  A.  B.  Cook , in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XV.  7. 

II.  n.  Divination  ; an  object  used  in  divin- 
ation. 

In  these  eight  lectures  are  discussed,  first,  the  methods 
of  religious  psychology  and  various  views  concerning  the 
essence  of  religion,  its  development  and  diverse  forms, 
subjective  faith  and  the  specific  utterances  of  faith, 
offerings,  vows,  castigations,  sacramental  acts  and  ob- 
jects, mantics,  revelations,  prayer,  symbols  and  symbolic 
acts,  religious  art,  presentations  in  words,  doctrine, 
dogma  and  free  knowledge,  religious  ethics  and  religious 
communities. 

Amer.  Jour.  Relig.  Psychol,  and  Education,  May,  1904, 

[p.  107. 

manticoceran  (man-ti-kos'e-ran),  a.  Eclat- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  genus  'Manticoceras. 
Manticoceras  (man-ti-kos'e-ras),  re.  [NL., 
< G-r.  pavrisog,  prophetic,  +'  sipa^,  horn.]  A 
genus  of  nautiloid  cephalopoda  or  goniatites 
with  broad  lateral  sutural  saddles  which  cover 
the  principal  part  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
whorl : characteristic  of  the  lower  Upper 
Devonian  (zone  of  Manticoceras  intumescens) 
and  equivalent  to  Gephyroceras. 
mantid  (man'tid),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A member 
of  the  family  Mantidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  orthopterous  family  Mantidse. 
mantispid  (man-tis'pid),  re.  and  a.  I.  re. 
A member  of  the  family  Mantispidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of,  or  belonging 
to,  the  neuropterous  family  Mantispidse. 

mantle,  re.  2.  (d)  (3)  Also,  the  plumage  of  the  back 
and  upper  parts  of  the  closed  wings,  which,  as  in  gulls  and 
terns,  is  often  quite  distinct  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  and  suggests  a mantle.  , 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Mantle  intense  slate- color 
nearly  black,  with  a purplish  reflection. 

Coues,  Key  to  North  Amer.  Birds,  p.  743. 
Incandescent  mantle,  a mantle  consisting  of  refractory 
earths  possessing  high  radiating  power,  rendered  lumin- 
ous by  heating  to  incandescence  in  the  flame  of  a Bunsen 
burner,  as  in  the  Welsbaeh  light.  As  now  made,  these 
mantles  consist  of  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  thorium 
oxid  mixed  with  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  cerium  oxid ; 
without  this  admixture  they  would  give  but  little  light, 
mantle-cavity  (man'tl-kav'T-ti),  n.  In  a bi- 
valve, the  whole  space  included  between  the 
pallial  lobes,  containing  the  gills,  visceral 
mass,  and  foot. 

mantle-fibers  (man'tl-fl//berz),  n.  pi.  In  cytol., 
a bundle  of  delicate  achromatic  fibers  which 


Mantle-fibers. 

Heterotypical  Mitosis  in  Spermatocytes  of  the 
Salamander.  (Flemming.) 

A,  prophase:  chromosomes  in  the  form  of 
scattered  rings,  each  of  which  represents  two 
daughter-chromosomes  joined  end  to  end.  R, 
the  rings,  ranged  about  the  equator  of  the 
spindle  and  dividing  ; the  swellings  indicate 
the  ends  of  the  chromosomes.  C,  the  same, 
viewed  from  the  spindle-pole.  D,  diagram 
(Hermann)  showing  the  central  spindle,  asters, 
and  centrosomes,  and  the  contractile  mantle- 
fibers  attached  to  the  rings  (one  of  the  latter 
dividing). 

(From  Wilson’s  “The  Cell.”) 


connect  the  chromosomes  during  the  anaphase 
stages  of 
ka  ryo  ki- 
netic cell- 
division. 

See  inter- 
zonal *fi- 
bers. 

mantle  - fu- 
sion (man'- 
tl-fu//zhon), 
re.  In  "bi- 
valves, 
union  of  the 
edges  of 
the  man- 
tle-lobes. 

As  the  re- 
sult of  such 
fusions  the 
anal  and 
branchial 
siphons  and 
the  opening 
for  the  pro- 
trusion of 
the  foot  are 
formed, 
mantle-line 
( man  ' tl- 
li n ) , re. 

Same  as 
pallial  line. 
mantle-lobe  (man'tl-lob),  re.  In  brachiopods, 
either  the  dorsal  or  the  ventral  reduplication 
of  the  body- wall,  closely  applied  to  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  corresponding  valve  and 
containing  a prolongation  of  the  cceloma. 
Parser  and  Haswell , Textbook  of  Zool.,  I.  333. 
mantle-rock  (man'tl-rok),  re.  Besidual  depos- 
its, consisting  of  the  insoluble  portions  of  rocks 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
agencies.  The  layer  covers  the  more  solid 
and  unaltered  rock  like  a mantle.  Compare 
laterite,  *regolith,  *saprolite. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  any  part  of  the 
mantle  rock  (soil  and  subsoil)  now  remaining  in  this  area 
is  necessarily  millions  of  years  old.  It  is  possible  that 
all  products  of  decay  in  the  distant  past  have  been  carried 
away  by  erosion,  and  that  all  which  now  remain  are  the 
product  of  decay  within  relatively  recent  times. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1897,  p.  7. 

manual.  I.  a,— Manual  stop.  See  -kstopt.— Man- 
ual training-school,  a school  where  the  pupils  are 
taught  various  crafts  by  actual  practice  ; also,  a class  or 
school  in  which  the  manual  methods  of  instruction  are 
taught. 

II.  re.— Manual  of  arms.  See  ★arms, 
manualist,  re.  2.  One  who  teaches  the  deaf 
and  dumb  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet 
or  method. 

manubalist  (man'u-ba-list),  re.  [F.  manuba- 
liste,  < ML.  *manubalista,  < L.  manus,  hand,  + 
ballista,  balista.  See  ballista.]  In  medieval 
armor,  a hand-weapon  by  which  projectiles 
were  thrown.  The  term  includes  the  arbalist. 
manuf.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  manufacture  ; 
( b ) of  manufacturer;  (c)  of  manufacturing;  (<i) 
of  manufactory. 

manuka  (ma-no'ka  or  man'o-ka),  re.  [Maori.] 
Either  Leptospermum  scoparium,  a low  shrub, 
called  white  or  scrub  manuka,  or  L.  ericoides, 
a tree,  called  red  manuka.  The  wood  of  the 
latter  is  very  hard  and  durable  and  is  a favor- 
ite with  the  natives  formakingspears,  paddles, 
fishing-rods,  etc.  The  leaves  of  L.  scoparium 
are  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  tea, 
whence  it  is  called  tea-tree.  ■ 
manul2  (ma'nol),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  the 
pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon,  a pearl-oyster  bank 
which  consists  of  soft  or  loose  sand,  as  distin- 
guished from  ttpaar,  which  consists  of  rock 
or  hard  bottom.  See  *paar. 
manumitter  (man-u-mit'er).  re.  One  who  man- 
umits or  frees ; an  emancipator. 

The  Church  was  the  great  manumitter  and  improver  of 
the  condition  of  the  serf  in  the  middle  ages  ; and  in  the 
present  age  religious  feeling  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  movement  against  slavery. 

J.  B.  Mozley,  Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles,  vii. 
manure,  w.  The  advent  of  commercial  fertilizers  has 
made  it  necessary  to  distinguish/arm  or  nat  ural  manures 
and  artificial  manures.  Recent  usage  tends  to  restrict 
the  term  manure  to  the  former.  In  scientific  agriculture, 
only  those  applications  are  properly  manures  which 
directly  supply  plant-food,  and  those  which  serve  mainly 
to  improve  the  soil  physically  (as  gypsum,  lime,  marl)  are 
distinguished  as  soil  amendments  or  improvers.  This 
distinction  affects  also,  to  some  extent,  the  term  fertilizer. 
See  artificial  kmanure. — Artificial  manure,  manure 
provided  by  manufacture  (as  superphosphates),  or  by 
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mining  (as  kainite),  or  at  least  requiring  transportation 
from  points  where  found  (as  guano).  Chemical  fertilizers 
are  here  included  and  materials  of  organic  origin,  such  as 
ground  bone,  tankage,  etc.  In  America  these  are  usually 
termed  commercial  fertilizers,  soil  amendments  being 
often  included. — Barn-yard  manure.  See  farm-yard 
•kmanure.—  Chemical  manure,  an  inorganic  fertilizer 
which  consists  of  one  or  more  chemical  compounds  (mu- 
riate of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.) containing  a manurial 
ingredient.— Cold  manure,  an  animal  manure  which 
ferments  slowly,  as  that  of  cattle  and  hogs. — Complete, 
normal,  or  general  manure,  a fertilizer  whieh  sup- 
plies all  the  elements  of  plant-food  in  which  soils  are  lia- 
ble to  be  deficient,  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium.  See  kmanurial  ingredient. — Farm-yard, 
barn-yard,  or  stable  manure,  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrements  of  stock  kept  in  and  about  stables,  more 
often  mixed  with  litter.  This  is  a complete  manure,  but 
the  ingredients  are  not  in  due  proportion.  The  urine  is 
more  valuable  than  the  solids.— Fresh  manure.  Same 
as  green  kmanure  (b). — Green  manure.  («)  Any  fresh 
vegetable  substance,  as  weeds,  prunings,  seaweed,  etc., 
used  as  a fertilizer ; in  recent  use,  chiefly,  a standing  crop 
plowed  under  for  fertilizing.  See  green  kmanuring. 
(b)  Unfevmented  dung.  Also  called  fresh  or  long  manure. 
— Liquid  manure.  See  manure.—  Long  manure, 
barn-yard  manure  which  contains  unrotted  litter  ; hence, 
fresh  manure.—  Short  manure,  well-rotted  barn-yard 
manure.—  Stable  manure.  See  farm-yard  kmanure. 
manure-fly  (ma-nur'fli),  re.  See  *rrivshroom- 
gnat. 

manure-sick  (ma-nur'sik),  a.  In  such  a state 
as  to  receive  no  benefit  from  manuring : said 
of  land.  Apparent  eases  of  this  kind  are 
probably  due  to  the  lac-k  of  some  essential 
ingredient  in  the  application.  Storer,  Agri- 
culture, p.  47. 

Manurial  ingredient,  constituent,  or  element,  one  of 

the  substances  required  in  a complete  manure. 

manuring  (ma-rrnr ' ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
manure , v.  /.]  The  addition  of  any  substance 
to  the  soil  to  increase  its  fertility;  fertilizing. 
—Green  manuring,  the  plowing  under  of  a green  crop, 
usually  one  sown  for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as  a manure. 
Legumes  (clover,  cow-pea,  etc.)  are  chiefly  used,  owing 
particularly  to  their  nitrogen -gathering  capacity  ; but 
buckwheat,  rye,  etc.,  are  useful  on  poor  soils.  It  is  often 
better  to  harvest  the  legume,  the  root  growth  still  enrich- 
ing the  soil ; but  this  is  not  usually  called  green  manure. 
See  ameliorating,  renovating,  and  nitrogen-fixing  kcrop. 
Manus  cava,  a deformity  of  the  hand  marked  by  a 
deep  hollow  of  the  palm.— Manus  valga,  a form  of  club- 
hand in  which  the  hand  is  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side. 
—Manus  vara,  a form  of  club-hand  in  which  the  hand 
is  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

manutype  (man'u-tip),  re.  [L.  manus,  band, 
+ Gr.  rwrof,  type.]  Printed  matter  made  with 
letters  separately  impressed  or  formed  by  hand, 
manutype  (man'u-tip),  v.  1. ; pret.  and  pp. 
manutyped , ppr.  manutyping.  To  make  bv 
hand  from  types,  or  with  pen  or  pencil,  iso- 
lated letters  in  imitation  of  print:  errone- 
ously applied  to  type-writing, 
manward  (man 'ward),  adv.  and  a.  Toward 
man;  with  regard  to  man. 

The  correlative  change  ill  the  conception  of  His  man- 
u’ard  activities  and  relations. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Philos.  Chris.  Relig.,  p.  543. 

man-wise  (man'wiz),  adv.  and  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  in  the  manner  of  any  relation  of  indi- 
vidual to  individual,  rather  than  of  group  to 
group.  E.  A.  Hoss,  Social  Control,  p.  29. 
Manx  penny.  See  *penny. 
many-minded  (men'i-min"ded),  a.  Having 
many  successive  states  of  mind  in  regard  to 
some  matter,  but  unable  to  come  to  a decision 
about  them ; lacking  in  decision ; vacillating, 
manywhere  (men'i-hwar),  adv.  [Also  for- 
merly maniquare,  many  inheres;  < many  + 
where.']  In  many  places.  [Bare.] 

This  kind  of  Praier  . . . was  many  wheres  received. 

Jewell,  Repl.  Harding,  p.  433.  N.  E.  D. 

Smoothed  and  polished  rocks  occur  also  “ manywhere 
if  I may  coin  the  word,  in  our  northern  districts,  where 
the  rocks  are  hard  enough  to  receive  and  retain  their 
characteristic  marks. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Scenery  of  England,  p.  52. 

manzai  (man-zi'),  re.  pi.  [Jap.]  Strolling 
ballet-singers  and  -dancers  who  go  about  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Hepburn, 
Jap. -Eng.  Diet. 

manzana  (man-tha'na),  re.  [Sp.,  a block  of 
houses,  a square  measure.]  1.  A group  of 
houses  surrounded  on  every  side  by  streets ; 
a square  or  block. — 2.  A unit,  equivalent  to 
about  If  acres,  employed  in  Central  America 
for  measuring  land. 

manzanillo  (man-za-nil'o;  Sp.  pron.  man- 
tha-nel'yo),  re.  [Sp.  See  manchineel.]  The 
common  manc.hineel,  Bippomane  Mandnella. 
C.  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  II.  64. 
maomao  (ma-o-ma'o),  re.  The  Maori  name  of 
a New  Zealand  sea-fish,  Neptotichthys  violaceus, 
one  of  the  Stromateidse.  E.  E.  Morris.  Austral 
English. 

maon,  re.  See  mahone. 

Maori.  I.  Pakeha  Maori  (‘foreign  Maori’),  a 
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white  man  who  lives  among  the  Maoris  and  has  adopted 
their  customs. — White  Maori,  a local  name  for  cal- 
cium tungstate  or  scheelite.  [New  Zealand.] 

n.  a.—  Maori  chief.  See  Achief.—  Maori  hen,  the 

weka  rail,  or  wood-hen,  a large  New  Zealand  land-rail  of 
the  genus  Ocydromus. 

Maorian  (ma-o'ri-an,  or  mou'ri-au),  a.  Same 
as  Maori — Maorian  subregion.  See  Asubregion. 

Maorilander  (ma,o-ri-]an'/der,  or  mou'ri-lan,/- 
der),  n.  [ Maoriland  (New  Zealand)  + -er2.]  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand. 

map1 , n — Cultural  map.  See  Acultmal.—  T-0  map, 
a map  issued  by  the  topographical  office  of  the  ordnance 
survey  of  England  : a purely  topographical  map,  contain- 
ing nothing  relating  to  land  divisions.  Geog.  Jour.  (It. 
G.  S.),  XV.  379. 

mapau  (ma'pou),  n.  [Maori.]  Any  one  of 
several  New  Zealand  trees  resembling  one 
another  in  foliage,  especially  Myrsine  Vrvillei. 
The  name,  with  a descriptive  adjective  pre- 
fixed, is  usually  applied  by  the  settlers  to 
other  trees,  and  is  frequently  corrupted  into 
maple.— Black  mapau,  the  tawhiri,  Pittosporumtenui- 
foluim : so  named  from  the  color  of  the  bark. — Red 
mapau,  the  settlers’  name  for  the  mapau  of  the  natives, 
Myrsine  Urvillei,  on  account  of  the  dark-red  wood. — 
Whit 3 mapau.  (a)  Carpodetus  serratus,  an  ornamental 
shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  saxifrage  family,  with  mottled 
green  leaves  and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers.  (6)  The 
tarata,  Pittosporum  eugenioides.  See  -ktarata . 

maple1,  n.  3.  In  New  Zealand,  a common 
settlers’  corruption  of  * mapau. — 4.  In  Aus- 
tralia, Chariessa  Moorei , the  scrub  silky  oak 

(which  see,  under  *oak) -Black  maple,  (a)  Same 

as  black  sugar-maple,  (b)  The  sugar-maple. — California 
maple,  the  broad-leaved  maple.— Creek  maple,  the 
silver  maple,  Acer  saccharinum.—  Cut-leaved  maple, 
(a)  Any  horticultural  form  of  the  silver  maple,  or  other 
species  of  maple  with  dissected  leaves,  (b)  The  box-elder, 
Acer  Negundo.—  Drummond’s  maple,  Acer  Drummon- 
dii , of  the  coast  region  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas:  by  some 
regarded  as  a subspecies  of  .4.  rubrum.— European  maple 
or  fleld-maple,  the  common  European  maple,  Acer  cam- 
pestre. — Ground  maple,  Heucheravillosa,  an  herb  of  the 
eastern  United  States  which  has  hairy  stems  and  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  the  maple.  Also  called  American 
sanicle.— Guelder-rose  maple,  the  maple-leaved  arrow- 
wood,  Viburnum  aceri folium.— Hard.  maple,  (b)  The 
black  sugar-maple. — Low  maple,  the  mountain-maple. — 
Mapl  3 leaf-cutter.  See  -kleaf -cutter.— Moose-maple, 
the  mountain-maple. — Northern  maple,  the  dwarf 
maple.  — Oregon  maple,  the  broad-leaved  maple.— Red 
River  maple,  (a)  The  silver  maple.  (6)  The  box-elder. 
-River-maple,  the  silver  maple.— Rocky  Mountain 
maple,  the  dwarf  maple.—  Shoe-peg  maple,  the  red 
maple  : so  called  from  the  use  of  its  wood  for  shoe-pegs. — 
Sugar-maple,  (b)  A local  name  in  some  places  for  the 
box-elder.— Swamp-maple,  (b)  The  silver  maple,  (c) 
The  mountain-maple. — Vine-maple,  (b)  The  Canada 
moonseed,  Menispermum  Canadense. — Water-maple. 
(a)  See  water-maple..  ( b ) The  silver  maple,  (c)  The 
mountain-maple. — White  maple,  (a)  Seewhitel.  (b) 
The  red  maple  : so  called  from  its  white  wood.  Compare 
shoe-peg  irmaple. 

maple-aphis  (ma/pl-a/fis),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  piant-liee,  as  Pemphigus  acerifolii, 
which  infest  the  leaves  of  the  maple. 

maple-ash  (ma'pl-ash),  n.  The  ash-leafed 
maple,  Acer  Negundo. 

maple-blight,  n.  See  *blighi. 

maple- borer,  n.  Besides  the  species  mentioned  are 
the  following : (a)  A cerambycid  beetle,  Glycobius  spe- 
ciosus.  (b)  Any  one  of  several  horntail  borers  of  the  fam- 
ily Uroceridx,  as  Xiphydria  albicornis  and  Oryssus  sayi. 
(c)  The  larva  of  a buprestid  beetle,  Dicerca  divaricata. 
(a)  Any  one  of  several  scolytid  beetles,  as  Xyloterus 
olitu8  and  Corthylus  punctatissimus.  (e)  A calandrid 
eetle,  Stenoscelis  brevis.  (/)  A ptinid  beetle,  Xestobium 
affine.  (g)  The  larva  of  the  leopard-moth,  Zeuzera  pyrina. 
—Beautiful  maple-borer,  an  American  cerambycid 
beetle,  Plagionotus  speciosus,  black  in  color  and  banded 
with  yellow.  Its  lame  bore  in  the  trunk  of  the  sugar- 
maple. 

maple-louse  (ma/pl-lous),  n.  A plant-louse 
that  infests  the  maple. — Woolly  maple-louse, 

an  American  aphidid,  Pemphigus  acerifolii , occurring 
abundantly  on  the  leaves  of  the  maple  and  secreting 
an  abundance  of  white  wool-like  wax. 

maple-scale  (ma'pl-skal),  n.  1.  The  species, 


Cottony  Maple-scale  ( P ulvinaria  innunterabilis). 
Somewhat  reduced. 


Pnlrinaria  innumerabilis,  commonly  known  as 


the  cottony  maple-scale. — 2.  Aspidiotus  tenebri- 
cosus,  a destructive  diaspine  coccid. 
maple-worm  (ma'pl-werm),  n.  Any  one  of 
several  lepidopterous  larvse  which  defoliate 
maple-trees — Green -striped  maple -worm,  the 
larva  of  an  American  ceratocampid  moth,  Anisota  rubi - 
cunda,  occurring  abundantly  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  eastern  United  States,  where  it  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  species  of  maple.  See  Anisota,  with  cut. 
mapo  (ma'po),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.]  Same  as 
sleeper1,  8 (c). 

mappy  (map'i),  a.  [map1+  -y3.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a map;  in pathol.,  noting  the 
condition  called  geographical  tongue. 
maquahilitl  (ma-kwa-hwe'tl),  n.  [Nahuatl 
maitl,  hand,  + guauitl,  stick,  tree.]  A.  sword- 
like weapon  of  wood  the  edges  of  which  are 
set  with  sharp  flakes  of  obsidian, 
rnaquata,  n.  [W.  African.]  Same  as  *man- 
queta. 

maquette  (ma-ket'),  »•  [F.,  < It.  macchietta, 

dim.  of  macchia,  a spot,  < L.  macula,  a spot : 
see  macula.']  The  first  sketch,  in  wax  or  clay, 
from  which  a work  in  sculpture  is  elaborated. 
Wax  maquettes  are  often  employed  by  paint- 
ers in  arranging  compositions. 

M.  J.  B.  E.  Detaille  has,  after  a long  delay,  executed 
four  maquettes,  each  comprehending  three  large  panels. 

Athenseum,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  122. 

maqui2  (mii'kwe),  n.  [It.  dial.]  A tract  of 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  in  Corsica,  characterized  by  a sili- 
cious  soil  and  occupied  by  a sclerophyllous 
vegetation  more  luxuriant  and  taller  than  that 
of  the  garrigues,  but  mainly  bush,  with  a few 
trees,  in  France  chiefly  Pinus  Pinaster  and 
Quercus  Suber.  See  *garrigue. 

Only  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  in  the  so-called 
Maquis,  do  we  find  anything  similar. 

Bot.  Gazette,  XXVIL  14. 

The  macchie  or  maquis  of  Algeria  in  no  way  differs  from 
that  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  other  places  ; it  consists  of 
lentisk,  arbutus,  myrtle,  cistus,  tree-heath,  and  other 
Mediterranean  shrubs.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1890,  p.  260. 

Mar.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  March;  ( b ) [Z.  c. 
or  cap.]  of  maritime. 

M.  Ar.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Mara2  (mar'a),  n.  [Skt.  mara,  death,  plague, 
god  of  love,  tempter,  as  adj.  killing,  ef.  mara, 
death,  < •/  mr,  die.  See  mortal.]  In  Hind, 
myth.,  the  tempter;  the  spirit  of  evil, 
marabotin  (ma-ra-bo-ten'),  n.  [Sp.,  related 
to  morabitino.  See  ’ maravedi.]  1.  A coin 
struck  by  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. — 2.  A 
name  given  to  the  Arabic  derham,  or  dinar, 
which  circulated  in  the  south  of  France  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
marabunta  (mar-a-bun'ta),  n.  [Negro-Eng. 
(in  Dutch  Guiana ) "marabonsoe;  also  cited  as 
Pg.,  marabonda,  a social  wasp;  prob.  a native 
W.  Ind.  or  Guiana  name.]  In  British  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies,  a common  name  for  va- 
rious species  of  bees  and  wasps, 
maracockt  (mar'a-kok),  n.  [Also  maricock, 
amaracoc , maracot,  etc. ; Algonkin.]  The 
fruit  of  certain  American  passion-flowers, 
especially  of  the  ‘may-pop,’  Passiflora  incar- 
nata,  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  granadilla, 
P.  quadrangularis,  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies ; also  the  plant  itself.  N.  E.  D. 
maral  (ma-ral'),  n.  [Pers.  moral.]  The  red 
deer  of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  Cervus  maral. 
marami  (ma-ra'mi),  n.  [Aboriginal  Austra- 
lian.] A crawfish-like  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Jstacopsis,  found  in  Australia, 
marantic  (ma-ran'tik),  a.  [Gr.  gapavrisiq, 
wasting,  withering,  < uapatvetv,  waste,  wither.] 
Wasting : same  as  marasmic. 
marare  (ma-ra'ra),  «.  [Maori.]  Alabroid  fish, 
Coridodax  pullus,  of  New  Zealand, 
marasmolite  (ma-raz  'mo-lit),  n.  [Gr.  impac/mt;, 
decay,  + Xtdoq,  stoue.]  A partially  decom- 
posed sphalerite  containing  free  sulphur. 

Marasmus  Infantilis  or  lactantlum,  the  wasting  of 
young  infants  without  evident  cause : often  due  to  insuf- 
ficient nourishment. 

marathon  (mar'a-thon),  n.  A long-distanee 
foot-race  (usually  of  24.85  miles  or  40  km.). 
The  name  was  suggested  by  the  feat  of  the  Greek  messen- 
ger who  in  490  B.  c.  carried  the  news  of  victory  from  Mara- 
thon to  Athens. 

marattiaceous  (ma-rat-i-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Maratti- 
acese,  a family  of  ferns. 

marble,  n — Bird’s-eye  marble,  a name  for  an  oma- 
mental  stone,  consisting  of  the  fossil  coral  Acervularia 
davidsoni,  w'liich  in  Iowa  is  carved  into  small  objects. 
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Sections  of  the  coralline  cells  suggest  eyes.— Calico 
marble,  a trade-name  for  the  mottled  Triassic  marble 
quarried  near  the  Potomac  at  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
Maryland:  used  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.— 
Egyptian  marble,  a black  marble  veined  with  yellow. 

— Florentine  marble.  Same  as  klandscape-marble. 

— Mandelato  marble,  a light-red  marble  with  white 
spots.— Melbury  marble,  a name  for  septaria  of  the 
Melbury  district,  in  west  Dorset,  England. — Mozam- 
bique marbles,  a trade-name  for  a variety  of  crude 
india-rubber  in  small  balls,  black  or  brown  on  the  out- 
side, lighter  in  color  within,  the  product  of  several 
speices  of  Landolphia  from  Mozambique.—  Palombino 
marble,  a compact,  fine-grained  white  marble  found  in 
ancient  monuments. — Peacock  marble,  a green  marble 

— Stalagmite  marble.  Same  as  onyx  marble. 

marble-band,  (mar'bl-band),  n.  Mussel-band 

limestone. 

marbled,  a.  3.  Having  the  lean  and  fat  prop- 
erly blended : applied  by  butchers  to  meat. 

Hereford  meat,  in  the  technique  of  the  trade,  ia  always 
‘ beautifully  marbled,’  or,  in  other  words,  its  lean  and  its 
fat  are  very  evenly  blended. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-02,  p.  248. 
Marbled  luster.  See  Almteri.—  Marbled  white. 
Same  as  Ahalf-mourner. 

marble-fish  (mar'bl-fish),  n.  In  Geelong,  a 
name  of  the  tupong.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral 
English. 

marble-flower  (mar/bl-flou#er),  n.  The  poppy, 
Papaver  somniferum. 

marble-gall  (mar'bl-gal),  n.  A gall  made  by 

Cynips  Kollari. 

marbleization  (mar^bl-i-za'shon),  n.  [m«r- 
bleize  + -ation.]  The  state  of  being  marbled 
or  marked  by  veins  and  cloudings.  Also 
called  marmoration. 

A secondary  oedema,  . . . accompanied  with  a more 
or  less  distinct  marbleization  of  the  superficial  veins. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  L 463. 

marble-paper  (mar  ' bl  - pa // per),  «.  Paper 
printed  in  colors  and  designs  imitating  marble. 

Marble-rag  (raiir'bl-rag"),  n.  In  Eng.  geol.,  a 
division  of  the  Upper  Purbeckian  or  Portland 
Oolites,  lying  at  the  summit  of  the  Jurassic 
series  and  consisting  of  limestone  with  fresh- 
water fossils  ( Unio ) overlain  by  clays  and 
shales. 

marble-seal  (mar'bl-sel),  n.  The  seal  Phoca 
fetida. 

marble-veal  (tuar'bl-vel),  n.  Potted  veal  in- 
terspersed with  lumps  of  tongue,  having  a 
mottled  surface  when  out.  N.  E.  I). 

marblewood,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  the  whitish, 
mottled  heart-wood  of  the  Queensland  olive, 
Olea  paniculata.  It  is  hard,  tough,  close- 
grained,  and  durable,  and  when  newly  cut  has 
a rose-like  fragrance. 

Marc  brandy-oil.  Same  as  fusel-oil. 

marcal  (mar'kal),  n.  [Also  mercal,  merkal,  < 
Tamil  marakkdl.]  A measure  of  capacityused 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  equal,  at  Madras, 
to  2.70  gallons. 

Marcan  (mar'kan),  a.  [L.  Marc(us),  Mark,  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Mark  or  to  the 
Gospel  attributed  to  him. 

The  Marcan  tradition. 

II.  B.  Swete,  in  Exposition,  June,  1903,  416. 

marcella  (mar-chel'la),  n.  [It.]  The  Vene- 
tian silver  lira  : so  called  on  the  accession  of 
Nicolo  Marcello  (1473). 

marcello  (mar-chel'lo),  n.  [It.]  A silver 
coin  of  Francesco  III.,  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua  (1540-50). 

Marcellus  shale.  See  * shale2. 

marcescence  (mar-ses'ens),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  marceseent. 

marcgraviaceous  (mark  - gra  - vi  - a ' shius),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  plant  family  Marcgraviaceee. 

march1 , n — Approver  In  the  marches,  in  Eng.  crim- 
inal law,  an  approver  who  had  a license  to  sell  and  pur- 
chase beasts  in  the  marches.  See  march  l.  — March 
place,  in  mining,  the  room  or  drift  next  the  march  or 
property  line.  [Scotch.]— March  stones,  in  mining, 
stones  set  at  intervals  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the  line 
of  march  ; boundary  stones.  [Scotch.] 

march2,!).  i.—  Time  and  marching,  in  topog.,  the 
name  applied  to  a method  of  determining  linear  dis- 
tances by  observing  the  time  required  by  a person  march- 
ing or  walking  at  a regular  rate  of  speed  over  the 
distance  to  be  measured. 

The  position  of  intermediate  points  other  than  points 
of  triangulation  has  been  fixed  by  “ time  and  marching ” 
observations.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  620. 

march2,  VI. — Rout©  march,  a march  of  troops  in  which 
the  first  consideration  is  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
soldiers.  It  is  the  ordinary  march  of  an  army  when  dis- 
tant from  the  enemy. 

march'1!  (march),  n.  The  celery  plant,  Apium 
graveolens,  and  parsley,  Petroselinum  Petroseli- 
num.  Also  merch. 

March,  An  abbreviation  of  Marchioness. 
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M.  Arch.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Marchand's  adrenals.  See  *adrenal. 
marchantiaceous  (mar-kan-ti-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing or  related  to  the  family  of  liverworts, 
Marchantiacese. 

Marchantiales  (mar-kan-ti-a'lez),  n.pl.  [NT,. 
(Engler,  1892),  < Marcliantia  + -ales.]  An 
order  of  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  class  IIc- 
paticse,  characterized  by  athalloid,dorsiventral 
proembryocal  generation,  the  antheridia  and 
arehegonia  borne  in  groups  on  the  surface 
of  the  thallus  or  on  stalked  receptacles, 
the  sporogonia  consisting  of  a spherical  cap- 
sule with  or  without  a short  stalk.  It  embraces 
the  two  families  Marchantiacese  and  Ricciacese  (which 
see),  and  is  coordinate  with  the  J unger  manniales  and 
Anthocerotales,  the  three  orders  constituting  the  class 
Hepaticse,  or  liverworts.  See  ★«/ ungermanniales  and 
k Anthocerotales. 

marchasite,  marchesite,  n.  Same  as  mar- 

casite. 

marchesa  (mar-ka'za),  pi.  marchese  (-za). 
[It.]  An  Italian  marchioness ; a lady  having 
the  rank  of  marchioness, 
marchese  (mar-ka'ze),  n. ; pi.  marchesi  (mar- 
ka'ze).  [It.]  An  Italian  nobleman  ranking 
between  a duke  and  a count ; a marquis. 
March-fly  (mSrch'fff),  n.  Any  member  of  the 
dipterous  family  Bibionidse. 

Marchi’s  tract.  See+tract1. 
marcia  (mar'che-a),  n.  [It.,  a march.  See 
march‘d,  ».]  In  music,  same  as  march2,  5 : as, 
tempo  di  marcia,  in  march  rhythm  and  time ; 
marcia  funebre,  a funeral  march,  etc. 
marciale  (mar-che-a'le),  a.  [It.,  < marcia,  a 
march.]  In  music,  like  a march  in  rhythm 
and  style. 

Marcite  (mar'slt),  n.  [L.  Marcus,  Gr.  M&psog, 
+ -ite2.  ] Same  as  Marcosian. 
marco  (mar'ko),  n.  [Sp.  See  mark2.]  A Span- 
ish and  Spanish-American  unit  of  weight  for 
gold  and  silver,  equal  to  half  a libra, 
marconi  (mar-ko'ni),  v.  i.  or  t.  To  telegraph 
by  the  Marconi  wireless  system, 
marconigram  (mar-ko'ni-gram),  n.  [Marconi 
(see  def.)  + Gr.  ypappa,  anything  written.] 
A message  by  wireless  telegraph  sent  by  the 
Marconi  system. 

The  British  battleship  Revenge  . . . received  a mim- 
ber  of  private  Marconigrams. 

Ithaca  Jour.,  March  18,  1902,  quoted  in  Dialect  Notes, 

[II.  vi. 

marconigraph  (mar-ko'ni-graf),  n.  [ Marconi 
+ Gr.  ypatyuv,  write.]  The  wireless  telegraph 
of  Marconi. 

A school  for  Marconigraph  operators. 

Daily  Chron.,  March  21,  1903.  IV.  E.  D. 

marconigraph  (mar-ko'ni-graf),  v.  [marconi- 
graph, «.]  I.  intrans.  To  send  messages  by 
means  of  Marconi’s  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

II.  trans.  To  transmit  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

marconigraphy  (mar-ko'ni-graf-i),  n.  [ mar- 
conigraph + -i/.J  The  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy developed  by  Marconi. 

The  history  of  the  series  of  inventions  and  discov- 
eries which  have  culminated  in  Transatlantic  Marconi- 
graphy. Nature,  April  23,  1903,  p.  583. 

marconism  (mar-ko'nizm),  n.  [Marcon(i)  + 
-ism.)  The  art  of  wireless  telegraphy  accord- 
ing to  the  Marconi  system.  JV.  E.  D. 
marconist  (mar-ko'nist),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Encyc.  Diet. 

II.  n.  A telegraphic  operator  who  uses  the 
Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Encyc. 
Diet. 

marcuccio  (mar-ko'che-o),  n.  [It.,  aug.  of 
marco:  see  mark?.]  A Venetian  copper  coin 
struck  under  the  Doge  Bertuccio  Valieri 
(1656-58). 

marcylite  (mar'si-lit),  n.  [For  R.  B.  Marcy 
(1812-87).]  A name  given  by  C.  U.  Shepard 
to  an  impure  copper  ore  of  uncertain  charac- 
ter, probably  in  part  an  impure  atacamite,  in 
part  a decomposed  chalcopyrite  containing 
oxid  of  copper  and  water:  from  a locality  in 
Arkansas. 

mardling  (mard'ling),  )(.  Duckweed;  espe- 
cially, the  lesser  duckweed,  Lemna  minor. 
mare1,  n.-Fiying  mare,  a trick  in  wrestling,  consist- 
ing in  seizing  the  opponent’s  wrist,  turning  it  back,  and 
working  the  arm  palm  down  over  the  shoulder,  thus  us- 
ing the  arm  for  a lever,  throwing  him  over  the  shoulder. 

mare4  (ma're),  n. ; pi.  maria  (-ri-a).  [L.,  a 

sea : see  mere 1 and  marine.]  A sea ; specifi- 
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cally,  in  astron.,  a name  for  certain  dark 
regions  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  which 
were  supposed  by  Galileo  and  other  early  ob- 
servers to  be  seas  or  oceans,  and  are  now 
regarded  as  plains;  also  a name  for  certain 
dark  regions  on  the  planet  Mars. 

The  craters  are  so  different  in  size  from  those  of  the 
earth,  many  being  over  a hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and 
so  numerous,  overlapping  and  irregularly  distributed 
that  the  causes  leading  to  their  formation  must  be  very 
different  from  those  of  volcanoes  upon  the  earth,  and  for 
these  forms  Shaler  proposes  the  name  of  vulcanoids. 
The  maria,  or  great  plains,  evidently  belong  to  a cate- 
ory  distinct  from  the  vulcanoids,  being  characterized 
y their  larger  size,  smoother  and  darker  floors. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Oct.  1904,  p.  314. 
Mare  liberum  [L.],  a free  sea;  an  open  sea:  distin- 
guished from  mare  clausum  (which  see). 

maregram,  maregraph.  See  *marigram,  ma- 
rigraph. 

maremma  (ma-rem'a),  n. ; pi.  maremme  (-a). 
[It.]  A marshy  and  unhealthy  region  lying 
along  the  sea-shore. 

mareograph  (ma're-o-graf),  n.  Same  as  man- 
graph. 

mareometer  (ma-re-om'e-tfir),  n.  Same  as 
marigraph. 

mare-ridden  (mar'rid  'n),  p.  a.  Nightmare-rid- 
den ; witch-ridden. 

Between  liis  neck  and  his  collar  was  a large  live  shore- 
crab,  holding  on  tight  with  both  hands. 

“Gentles  ! good  Christians  ! Save  me  ! I am  mare-rode !" 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho  ! ii. 

mare’s-tail,  n.  1.  (c)  The  horseweed,  Leptilon 
Canadense.  (d)  The  heath-aster,  Aster  eri- 
coides. 

marg.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  margin ; (b)  of 
marginal. 

margarimeter  (miir-ga-rim'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
margari(n)  + Gr.  fierpov,  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  determining,  by  observation  of 
the  density  at  100°  C.,  the  proportion  of  oleo- 
margarin  in  adulterated  butter, 
margarodid  (miir-ga-rod'id),  a.  and  n.  Having 
the  characters  of  or  belonging  to  the  lepidop- 
terous  family  Margarodidse;  a member  of  the 
Margarodidse. 

margarous  (mar'ga-rus),  a.  [margar(ic)  + 
-ous.]  Noting  an  acid,  a substance  resembling 
margario  acid,  now  known  to  be  a mixture. 
Margate  chalk.  See  *chalk. 

Margelidae  (mar-jel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mar- 
gelis  (-lid-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  Anthomedusse, 
having  4 or  more  simple  or  branched  tentacles, 
with  4 or  8 separate  manubrial  gonads.  The 
simple  unbranehed  tentacles  may  be  uniformly 
distributed  or  grouped  in  4 or  8 sets.  It  con- 
tains several  genera,  among  which  are  Mar- 
gelis,  Lizzia,  Cytseis,  Limnorea,  and  Hippocrene. 
Margelis  (mar-je'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  papyrflds, 
a pearl.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Margelidse.  Steenstrup,  1849. 
margin,  » — Anal  margin.  See  -kanal.— Margin  of 
cultivation.  See  ^cultivation. — Margin  of  power, 
surplus  of  power ; a margin  over  and  above  that  required 
under  normal  conditions.  — Margin  Of  safety.  Same  as 
★/ actor  of  safety. 

marginal,  a — Marginal  anchor,  in  some  Lucer- 
naridee,  as  Ilaliolystes,  a peculiar  form  of  marginal  body. 
—Marginal  contrast,  eye.  See  -kcontrast.+eyei.— Mar- 
ginal funnel,  in  medusoids,  one  of  the  conical  promi- 
nences on  the  subumbral  surface  above  the  velum,  having 
an  excretory  pore  at  the  apex. — Marginal  moraine, 
plate,  tubercle.  See  ★ moraine , etc.— Marginal 
utility.  See  futility. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  bones  which  form  the 
border  of  the  carapace  in  turtles,  except  in 
the  Trionychoidea,  in  which  they  are  lacking : 
same  as  marginal  *plate.  See  cut  under  cara- 
pace, 1. — 2.  In  the  ammonoid  cephalopods,  or 
ammonites,  one  of  the  small  inflections  which 
sometimes  develop  on  the  sides  of  the  anti- 
siphoual  lobe  of  the  sutures. — 3.  In  conch., 
one  of  the  outermost  teeth  on  the  radula  of 
gastropods;  one  of  theuucini. — 4.  In  asteroid 
echinoderms,  one  of  the  series  of  thick  plates 
round  the  margin  of  the  arms  and  disk, 
margin al-pygal  (miir"ji-iial-pi'gal),  a.  Noting 
the  posterior  median  bony  plate  in  the  cara- 
pace of  a turtle. 

margination  (mar-ji-na'sbon),  n.  The  act  of 
marginating  or  the  condition  of  having  a mar- 
gin; a marginated  appearance. 

No  statement  in  a properly-edited  historical  source 
ought  to  appear  without  its  being  at  once  obvious,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  print  or  from  distinctly-marked 
margination.  Archaeol.  Inst.  Jour.,  LV.  128. 

marginoplasty  (mar'jin-o-plas^ti),  n.  [L. 
margo  (margin-),  edge,  margin,  + Gr.  ■n’kaaroq, 
formed,  + -y3.]  A surgical  operation  for  re- 
storing an  edge  or  border,  as  of  the  lip  or 
eyelid. 


marimba 

margin-plate  (mar'jin-plat),  «.  In  iron  ship- 
building, a longitudinal  plate  which  limits  the 
double  bottom  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge.  The 
lower  edge  is  connected  to  the  outside  plating 
by  an  angle-bar,  and  the  upper  edge  is  flanged 
over  horizontally,  and  the  inner-bottom  plating 
riveted  to  it.  See  cuts  at  double  *bottom  and 
* bracket ',  9 (b) — Margin-plate  bracket,  the  tri- 
angular plate  fitted  on  the  margin-plate  to  give  a connec- 
tion for  the  foot  of  the  frame  angle-bar  above  the  inner 
bottom. 

margin-stop  (mar' jin-stop),  n.  In  a type- 
writer, an  adjustable  stop-motion  which  con- 
trols the  traverse  of  the  carriage  in  one  or  both 
directions.  It  consists  of  a stop  supported  by  a gradu- 
ated margin-stop  bar  and  fitted  with  a locking  device  to 
hold  it  in  any  desired  position.  It  is  so  named  because, 
through  the  limiting  of  the  traverse  of  the  carriage  and 
the  leaving  of  a portion  of  the  paper  held  by  the  carriage 
outside  the  feeding  distance  of  the  carriage,  that  part  or 
edge  is  left  blank  and  forms  the  margin  of  the  printed 
sheet. 

marg.  trans.  An  abbreviation  of  marginal 
translation. 

marguerite,  n.  3.  In  decorative  design,  a 
small  flat  rosette  which  resembles  the  com- 
mon daisy. 

The  daisies  or  marguerites  of  the  outer  border  had  cen- 
tral bosses  consisting  of  convex  disks  of  rock  crystal,  set 
probably  on  a blue  paste  background. 

A.  J.  Evans,  in  Annual  of  Brit.  School  at  Athens, 

[VII.  78. 

marguerite-fly  (mar'ge-ret-fli,/),  n.  A pby- 
tomyzid  fly,  Pliytomyza  chrysanthemi,  the  larva 
of  which  mines  the  leaves  of  composite  plants 
in  greenhouses, 
maria,  n.  pi.  See  *mare A 
mariamolle  (ma-re-ii-mol'e),  n.  [Prop,  as  in 
Sp.,  maria  mole,  Maria  mole:  Maria.  Mary; 
molle,  mole,  < L.  mollis,  soft.]  A pomacentroid 
fish,  Eupomacentrus  fusens,  found  about  coral 
reefs  from  the  West  Indies  to  Brazil. 
marian4  (ma.re-an'),  n.  [W.  Ind.  Sp.,  given 
as  “ a negro  word  meaning  tough  and  lean.”] 
Holocentrus  marinus,  a chtetodontoid  fish  found 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Mariana  (ma-ri-a'na),  n.  [NL.  (Hill,  1762), 
from  Carduus  Marianus,  the  Linntean  name  of 
the  milk-thistle,  or  Virgin  Mary’s  thistle.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Asteracese.  See  Silybum. 

Marianist  (ma'ri-an-ist),  n.  [ Marian 2 + -ist.] 
A member  of  a now  extinct  religions  associa- 
tion of  knights,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury at  Bologna  to  succor  and  protect  the 
unfortunates  who  suffered  from  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
maricao  (ma-re-ka'o),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  The 
surette,  Byrsonima  spicata.  Also  called  don- 
cella.  See  surette. 

maricultural  (ma-ri-kul'tur-al),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  mariculture. 

Such  maps  would  be  purely  agricultural  and  maricul- 
tural, dependant  upon  the  harvests  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Science,  Oct.  9,  1903,  p.  461. 

mariculture  (ma'ri-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  mare,  sea, 
+ cultura,  culture.]  The  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea,  especially  with  respect 
to  food-fish : coined  in  distinction  from  agricul- 
ture. 

Marienglas  (mii-re'en-glas),  n.  [G.,  ‘Mary’s 
glass.’]  A German  name  applied  to  plates  of 
selenite  (gypsum)  and  also  to  muscovite. 
Sometimes  called  Franeneis  (‘  [Our]  Lady’s 
ice’). 

Marie’s  disease.  See  *disease. 
marigot  (mar  'i- got),  n.  [F.]  A branch  or 
side  channel  in  a river.  [West  Africa.] 

Passing  up  a marigot  or  branch  channel,  worn  down  by 
porters’  feet  to  a deep  wet  ditch,  we  soon  reached  the 
half-way  place,  a second  sandy  oasis,  the  site  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Zumgboji.  11.  F.  Burton,  Mission  to  Gelele,  I.  36. 

marigram  (mar'i-gram),  n.  [Also  maregram, 
mareogram;  < L.  mare,  sea,  + Gr.  ypappa,  a 
writing,  ypappi;,  a line.]  The  line  traced  by 
the  marigraph  as  a record  of  fluctuations  of 
sea-level. 

mariguana  (ma-re-gwa'na),  n.  Same  as  * mari- 
huana. 

marihuana  (ma-re-hwa'na),  n.  [Mex.]  In 
Mexico,  any  one  of  several  plants  having 
narcotic  properties ; in  many  localities,  Can- 
nabis Inaica,  and  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Nico- 
tiana  glauca. 

marimba  (ma-rim'ha),  ».  [Also  nwrimba  ; W. 
African:  Kimbundu  (Angola)  marimba.)  I. 
An  African  musical  instrument  formed  of  a 
number  of  strips  of  wood  of  various  sizes 


marimba 


yielding  different  notes  when  struck  by  a ham- 
mer. The  sound  is  often  reinforced  by  reson- 


Marimba. 


ators  formed  from  calabashes  placed  under- 
neath. 

Instruments  of  the  bar  type  are  found  frequently  in 
our  orchestras  and  bands  under  various  names,  as  xylo- 
phone ; they  are  familiar  in  children’s  toys  and  are  widely 
distributed  in  savage  and  half-civilized  lands  under  the 
names  of  marimba,  balafong,  harmonicon,  etc. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  436. 

2.  In  the  Kongo  region  and  Angola,  a name 
of  a musical  instrument  with  iron  keys  ; the 
sansa. 

marimonda  (mar-i-mon'da),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.] 
A name  applied  to  various  spider-monkeys, 
particularly  to  the  white-bellied  species,  Ateles 
beelzebuth. 

marina  (ma-re'na),  n.  [It.,  fem.  of  marino. 
See  marine.]  An  esplanade  or  promenade  by 
the  sea.  N.  E.  D. 

marine.  I.  a.— Marine  band,  blue,  chorology. 

See  Aband 3,  etc. — Marine  interest.  Same  as  maritime 
interest.  — Marine  laboratory,  metal,  salt.  See 

★ laboratory , etc. 

II.  n.  — Dead  marine.  Same  as  marine,  5. — Mer- 
cantile marine,  the  merchant  service ; the  vessels, 
officers,  and  crews  belonging  to  the  merchant-marine. — 
Merchant  marine.  Same  as  mercantile  Amarine. 

mariner,  n.  2,  A Tasmanian  name  for  the 
bronze-colored  shell  of  any  one  of  several 
species  of  the  marine  gastropod  Elenchus,  es- 
pecially E.  bellulus.  Also  called  warrener, 
and  pearl)/  necklace  shell.  E.  E.  Morris. 

marinist-  (ma-re'nist),  n.  [ marin(e ) + -1st.] 
One  who  attributes  various  changes  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  such  as  the  formation  of  ter- 
races, planes,  etc.,  to  marine  action:  opposed 
to  *subaerialist. 

Mariolatrous  (ma-ri-ol'a-trus),  a.  Character- 
ized by  Mariolatry ; of  the  nature  of  Mariol- 
atry. 

Mariology  (ma-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [ Mary  + -ology.] 
The  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  various 
Christian  sects  with  regard  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mariology  is  exhaustively  treated  in  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  which  are  here  devoted  to  it.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Dublin  Reo.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  211. 

Mariotte’s  spot.  Same  as  blind  spot. 

mariposa  (mar-i-po'sa),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A but- 

terfly.— 2.  A beautiful  fish,  Lampris  lima,  of 


Mariposa  ( Lampris  linin'). 

(From  Iordan’s  “ Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes.”) 


large  size,  found  in  the  open  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. — 3.  The  mariposa-lily. 
mariposite  (mar-i-po'sit),  n.  [Mariposa  + 
-ifc’A]  A micaceous  mineral,  varying  from 
soft  green  to  white,  observed  with  pyrite  in 
the  gold  ore  of  the  Mariposa  region,  California, 
marisca  (ma-ris'ka),  n.  [XL.,  < L.  marisca,  a 
fig,  pi.  mariscse,  piles.]  One  of  the  excrescences 
in  hemorrhoids. 

mariscal  (ma-ris'kal),  a.  [marisca  + -al1.] 
Hemorrhoidal. 


Maritime  cause,  in  law , an  action  arising  from  the 

commercial  relation  of  persons  on  navigable  waters. — 
Maritime  exchange,  a meeting-place  for  ship-brokers 
and  others  interested  in  ships  and  shipping,  where  busi- 
ness of  a marine  nature  is  transacted.  — Maritime 
jurisdiction,  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty. — 
Maritime  loan.  See  +loanl.—  Maritime  service,  in 
law,  a service  rendered  upon  public  navigable  waters  and 
having  relation  to  commerce  or  navigation. 

mariupolite  (mar','i-o-pd,lit),  n.  [Mariupol,  on 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  Russia,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog., 
a nephelite-syenite  composed  of  albite,  tegir- 
ite,  and  nephelite,  with  a small  amount  of 
lepidomelane  and  zircon.  It  is  free  from 
potash  feldspar.  Morosewics. 
marivaudage  (marri-vo-dazh'),  n.  [Marivaux, 
a French  writer  of  the  18th  century.]  In  lit., 
a style  resembling  that  of  Marivaux,  whose 
writings  were  a mixture  of  subtle  metaphysics 
and  bizarre  trivialities,  with  over-refined  senti- 
ments which  were  mingled  with  the  most  or- 
dinary colloquialisms:  the  word  has  come  to 
note  an  affected  attempt  at  refinement. 

Characteristic  of  sensibilite  in  sense  and  of  marivau- 
dage in  manner.  Saintsbury. 

mark*,  n.  17.  In  ordnance  (followed  by  a 
Roman  numeral),  an  expression  used  to  dis- 
tinguish different  designs  of  the  same  size  and 
type  of  gun  or  mount : as,  6-inch  B.  L.  R., 
mark  II  (a  6-inch  caliber  breech-loading  rifle- 
gun  of  a design  indicated  as  marked  two). 
—Black  mark,  china  mark.  See  -kblack,  * chime.  -By 
the  mark  ( naut .),  the  cry  of  the  leadsman  when  he  ob- 
tains soundings  of  2,  3,  5,  7, 10,  13,  15,  17,  or  20  fathoms. 
On  the  hand  lead-line  there  are  9 marks  and  11  deeps,  the 
latter  being  the  unmarked  fathoms  of  the  line,  namely, 
the  1,  4,  6,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  19.— Easy  mark, 
one  who  from  his  simplicity  of  character  or  un- 
suspecting nature  is  easily  imposed  upon.  [Slang,  TJ.  S.] 
— Good  mark,  (a)  A mark  placed  in  a school-  or  class- 
register  against  the  name  of  a pupil  for  being  ‘ good  ’ in 
behavior  or  diligent  in  study,  (/>)  In  Australia,  a person, 
conspicuous  in  the  community  for  his  integrity  and  high 
business  standing,  who  would  rather  allow  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  than  seem  to  impose  upon  another ; an 
‘ easy  mark  ’ for  the  unscrupulous.  [Slang.]— Lead-line 
mark  ( naut .),  one  of  the  nine  markings  on  the  hand  lead- 
line, or  one  of  the  knots  on  the  deep-sea  lead-line,  which 
is  continued  from  20  to  100  fathoms.  — Marks  and  deeps 
(naut.),  the  fathoms  of  the  lead-line  from  1 to  20  ; the  9 
marks  and  11  deeps  of  the  hand  lead-line.  See  lead-line,  1 . 
— Port- wine  mark.  Same  as  capillary  Amevus. — 

Sharp-up  mark.  Same  as  Asquare-mark. 

mark2,  n.  5.  [Finnish  markka.']  A current 
silver  coin  of  Finland,  equal  to  100  pennia 
(see  *penni ),  and  equivalent  to  19i3cmi  cents. — 

6.  A silver  coin  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  equal 
to  16  skillings,  and  equivalent  to  24  cents. 

mark5,  n.  Same  as  marc 2. 
markasol  (mar' ka- sol),  n.  [Trade-name.] 
Bismuth  horojihenate,  an  antiseptic  powder 
used  in  surgery  for  dusting  purposes, 
mark-buoy  (mark'boi),  n.  In  suhmarine-eahle 
work,  a buoy  anchored  to  mark  any  desired 
position  or  point. 

mark-caller  (mark'kaFfer),  n.  In  sorting  logs, 
one  who  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sort- 
ing-jack and  calls  the  different  marks  so  that 
the  logs  may  be  guided  into  the  proper  chan- 
nels or  pockets. 

marker,  11.  1 . ( e ) In  archcry,  a person  stationed  near 

the  target,  especially  in  clout-shooting,  to  signal  to  the 
archers  the  result  of  each  shot. 

2.  (b)  Specifically,  a counter  (an  oblong  piece 
of  bone)  used  in  faro.  One  marker  is  placed  on  a 
player’s  bet,  and  another  on  a card  so  far  removed  from 
it  that  he  cannot  take  in  both  bets  by  any  of  the  usual 
ways  of  placing  bets  on  the  lay-out.  From  the  fact  that 
the  marker  is  not  a chip,  and  has  no  value  except  to  point 
out  the  superior  value  elsewhere,  arose  the  colloquial  ex- 
pression : “ he  is  not  a marker  to  so-and-so.” 

7.  At  poker,  any  object  placed  upon  the  table 
to  show  that  a player  who  has  no  chips  is  still 
in  the  pool : sometimes  used  in  table-stakes 
to  indicate  that  the  player  is  supposed  to  have 
as  much  money  in  front  of  him  as  any  other 
person  at  the  table. — 8.  In  railroading,  a flag, 
lamp,  or  other  signal  placed  upon  an  engine 
or  train,  or  upon  an  electric  car,  to  indicate 
its  character,  destination,  etc.  The  green 
flag  at  the  end  of  a train  is  a marker,  as  is  also 
a red  tail-light,  or  an  extra  light  upon  a loco- 
motive.—Deprez  marker  or  signal,  a delicate  form  of 
electromagnetic  time-marker,  capable  of  recording  five- 
hundredths  of  a second. —Magnetic  marker,  in  physiol. 
and  exper.  psychol.,  a time-marker  consisting  essentially 
of  a writing-lever  actuated  by  an  electromagnet  which  is 
in  circuit  with  an  electric  fork.  The  Deprez  and  Ffeil 
time-markers  are  typical  magnetic  markers.  Scripture, 
Exper.  Phonet.,  p.  91. — Pfeil'S  marker,  in  physiol,  and 
exper.  psychol.,  an  electromagnetic  time-marker  used  in 
connection  with  an  electric  fork  to  trace  a time-line  upon 
the  smoked  surface  of  a kymograph  drum.  See  Deprez 
•kmarlcer.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonet.,  p.  91. 

market,  n.  7.  On  the  stock-exchange,  one  of  the 
classes  into  which  the  business  of  the  exchange 


marl 

is  divided;  a group  of  jobbers  engaged  in  a 
particular  kind  of  business.  [Eng.] 

Every  great  market  is  organized  with  a view  not  merely 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a commodity  at  once,  or  “ on 
the  spot,  "but  also  with  a view  to  the  future  requirements 
of  buyers  and  sellers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  640. 

market-boat  (mar'ket-bot),  n.  A dinghy  or 
other  small  boat  used  by  the  stewards  to  bring 
off  marketing  for  the  various  messes, 
market-gardening  (mar'ket-gar/,dn-ing),  n. 
The  occupation  of  raising  vegetables  for  sale, 
particularly  when  conducted  on  such  a scale 
as  to  constitute  a business  ; truck-gardeDing. 
market-scales  (mar'ket-skalz),  n.  A counter- 
scale adapted  to  the  weighing  of  meat  and  fish, 
market-wire  (miir'ket-wlr),  n.  Soft  steel  and 
brass  wire  in  small  sizes,  suitable  for  the  re- 
tail hardware  trade. 

markhor,  Tl.  Four  subspecies  are  recognized,  the  ex- 
tremes being  represented  by  the  Astor  and  the  Suliman 
markhor.  In  the  first,  named  from  the  village  of  Astor 
in  northwestern  Kashmir,  the  horns  are  long,  massive, 
and  form  an  open  spiral.  In  the  Suliman  variety,  found 
in  the  Suliman  range,  the  horns  are  comparatively  short 
and  straight,  with  the  keel  running  around  them  like  the 
thread  of  a screw. 


Markhor  ( Capra  falconeri). 

Head  of  Astor  Markhor. 

Horns  of  Suliman  Markhor  (larger  scale). 

marking,  Lapham  or  Laphamlte  markings,  a 

peculiar  form  of  the  W idmannstattian  figures,  first  ob- 
served by  I.  A.  Lapham  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Trenton, 
Wisconsin,  and  called  Lapham  or  Laphamite  markings  by 
J.  Lawrence  Smith.  In  this  form  of  the  figures  there 
are  broad  bands  of  kamacite  inclosing  areas  of  plessite. 
marking-bowl  (mar'king-bol),  n.  A roller 
provided  with  coloring-matter  for  marking  off 
warps  into  lengths  or  sections  for  the  loom, 
marking-cross  (mar'king-kros),  «.  A cross 
placed  upon  church  vestments  or  furniture  to 
mark  them  as  exclusively  devoted  to  sacred 
uses.  Altar-cloths  and  corporals  usually  have 
five,  in  reference  to  the  wounds  of  Christ, 
marking-disk  (mar'king-disk),  n.  In  a Morse 
ink-writer  (a  machine  for  taking  telegraph 
messages),  the  rotating  disk  which  carries  the 
letters  ar.d  signs  and  marks  the  signals, 
marking-hammer  (mar'king-hanFer),  m.  A 
hammer  bearing  a raised  device  used  to  stamp 
logs,  to  indicate  ownership.  Also  called 
marking-iron. 

marking-hatchet  (mar'king-baclFet),  n.  A 
hatchet  for  marking  trees.  A raised  die  is  cut 
on  the  head  for  stamping  the  face  of  the  blaze, 

marking-iron,  n.  2.  Same  as  *marking- 

hammer. 

marking-plate  (mar'king-plat),  n.  A three- 
cornered  metal  plate  with  a small  spike,  used 
to  mark  an  angle  of  a tennis-court, 
marking-plow,  n.  2.  An  ice-plow  fitted  with 
a guide,  used  to  mark  ice  for  cutting, 
marking-tape  (mar'king-tap),  n.  In  tennis,  a 
tape  used  to  outline  and  mark  the  various  di- 
visions of  a tennis-court, 
markland  (mark'land),  n.  [ mark 2 + laud1.] 
A division  of  land,  originally  of  the  annual 
value  of  a mark.  N.  E.  D. 
marksman,  n.  1.  (6)  A soldier  who  makes 
60  per  cent,  at  target  practice  at  ranges  up  to 
600  yards. 

mark-weed  (mark'wed),  n.  The  poison-ivy, 
Mus  radicans. 

marl1,  n — Chloritie  marl.  See  -hchloritie.— Etruria 
marl,  a subdivision  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 


marl 

England.  It  is  regarded  by  British  geologists  as  a part 
of  the  Upper  series  of  the  coal-measures,  attains  a thick- 
ness of  1,100  feet,  is  underlain  by  the  Blackband  group 
and  overlain  by  the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  group.  Its 
bottom  and  top  are  characterized  by  Spirorbis  beds. — 
Gainfahren  marl,  a phase  of  the  Miocene  series  of 
Austria.  It  is  considered  by  Austrian  geologists  as  a part 
of  the  second  substage  of  the  Mediterranean  or  marine 
stage  and  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  lamelli- 
branchs  and  gastropods.  — Gargas  marl,  a subdivision  of 
the  Cretaceous  system  in  Vaucluse,  France.  It  is  the  low- 


tary  rocks,  and  of  eruptives  of  several  kinds,  and  is  separ- 
ated by  an  unconformity  into  three  well-marked  divisions, 
a lower,  a middle,  and  an  upper.  Geikie,  Text-book  of 
Geol.,  p.  628. 

Marquettian  (mar-ket'i-an),  a.  In  geol.,  not- 
ing a group  of  rocks  carrying  the  Marquette 
iron  ores : a name  given  by  Alexander  Win- 

T„he.grouPsis  P^ed  Mm  below  the  marshallik  (mar'sha-lik),  n.  [Yiddish.]  A 
true  Huron, an.  * Marquette.  professional  merrymaker.  Also  marshal. 


martaban 

A 'marsh'  here  is  what  would  in  England  be  called  a 
meadow,  with  this  difference,  that  in  our  marshes,  until 
partially  drained,  a growth  of  tea- trees  (Leptospermum) 
and  rushes  in  some  measure  encumbers  them  ; but,  after 
a short  time,  these  die  off,  and  are  trampled  down,  and  a 
thick  sward  of  verdant  grass  covers  the  whole  extent. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania,  I.  163,  quoted  in 
[E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 
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est  member  of  the  Aptian  or  upper  division  of  the  Lower  UlcirqUlSe,  n.  o.  In  gem-CUtting,  an  ellipsoidal  gee  kfradhan. 


Cretaceous.  It  is  also  well  developed  in  northwestern 
Germany.— Grinzing  marl,  a phase  of  the  Miocene  Ter- 
tiary in  Austria.  It  is  considered  by  Austrian  geologists 
to  be  a part  of  the  second  substage  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  marine  stage.— Salt  marl,  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India.  It  is  1,500  feet 
thick  and  without  fossils.— Swamp  marl,  beds  of  fresh- 
water shells  found  beneath  swamps  and  left  by  the  Mol- 
lusca  which  inhabited  the  lake  or  pond  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  swamp.  They  are  sought  as  a source  of  lime 
in  making  hydraulic  cement. 

Marlburian  (iniirl-bu'ri-an),  n.  [Erroneously 
< Marlborough .]  A graduate  of  Marlborough 
College. 

I will  read  you  the  last  letter  received  from  a nephew 
of  mine,  aged  twenty-one,  a Marlburian,  who  ...  is  set- 
tled on  a Texan  ranche. 

T.  Hughes,  Rugby,  Tennessee,  III.  iii. 

marmairolite  (msir-im'ro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pap- 
paipnv,  glisten,  + -llte.] ' A mineral  from 
Sweden,  occurring  in  fine  crystalline  needles 
of  a pale  yellow  color : probably  a variety  of 
the  amphibole  called  richterite. 

marmarize  (mar'ma-riz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
marmarized,  ppr.  mdrmarieing.  [Gr.  pappapog, 
marble,  -I-  -fee.  See  marmarosis.^  To  convert 


double-pointed  form  of  cut  which  has  been 

used  extern 


marsh-bass  (marsh  ' bas),  n.  The  large- 
. mouthed  black-bass,  Micropterus  salmoicles. 

sively  tor  dia-  marsh-berry  (marsh'ber'i),  w.  The  Old  World 
monds  and  the  cranberry,  (txycoccus  Oxycoccus.  Also  bogberry, 
more  brilliant  fenbcrry,  and  marshwort. 
stones,  al-  marsh-clover 

though  many 


The  bog- 


(marsh'klo"ver), n. 

~ - bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

ot  the  common  marsh-cow  (marsh'kou),  n.  A name  given 
stones.  such  KiHimeyer  to  a race  of  cattle  of  small  size 
the  remains  of  which  were  found  in  Swiss 
lake-villages.  Lyell,  Antiq.  of  Man,  p.  24. 
marsh-crocodile  (marsh'krok"o-dIl),  n.  A 
common  species  of  southern  Asia,  Crocodilus 
palustris,  somewhat  smaller  and  less  dangerous 
than  the  muggar,  or  salt-water  crocodile,  C. 
porosus. 


Marquise. 


brackets  or  cantalivers,  more  rarely  on  slender 
posts.  The  roofing  itself  is  often  of  glass. — 
5.  Same  as  Marquee. — Marquise  ring,  a finger- 
ring  in  which  is  set  a cluster  of  gems  having  the  form  of 
a pointed  oval. 


stones,  such 
as  amethysts, 
etc.,  are  now 
cut  in  this  way. 

Also  called  na- 
vette.  — 4.  A 
light  shelter 
over  an  en- 
trance door-  marsh-deer  (marsh'der),  n.  The  larger  South 
way:  usually  American  deer,  Cervus  or  Odocoileus  palustris. 
carried  ’ - .....  — 


011  marsh-fleawort  (marsh'fle,/wert),  n.  A swamp 
or  marsh  plant,  Senecio  palustris,  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes 


On  the  east  side  of  the  great  intrusive  mass  of  Fair 
Head  the  chalk  is  likewise  marmarised.  Another 
smaller  . . . illustration  of  the  same  change  occurs  at 
Camps  Quarry  near  Edinburgh. 

Geikie , Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  603. 


mar- 

JEgle 


(limestone)  into  marble  by  metamorphism;  marraC n.  See  +murral. 
subject  to  marmarosis.  marram-grass  (mar'am-gras),  , n.  Same  as 

marram. 

marriage,  n.  — Class-marriage.  See  kclass-rnar - 
riage. — Common-law  marriage,  a marriage  not  sol- 
emnized by  any  form  or  ceremony,  but  created  by  an 
actual  and  consummated  agreement  between  the  parties. 
It  may  be  evidenced  by  their  conduct  and  reputation. 
Such  a marriage  is  valid  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  those  states  where  statutes  have  abolished  it.  See 
marriage,  2.— Detinue  of  goods  in  frank  marriage. 
See  kdetinue. — Marriage  officer,  a diplomatic  or  con- 
sular agent,  or  other  duly  authorized  person,  before  whom 
marriage  between  British  subjects  in  a foreign  land  may 
be  solemnized  and  be  valid. 

Under  it  [the  Foreign  Marriage  Act,  1892  ] a marriage 
between  British  subjects  on  land  is  as  valid  as  a marriage 
duly  solemnized  in  England,  ...  if  celebrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  local  law  or  in  the  presence  of  a “ mar- 
riage officer."  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  548. 

Restraint  of  marriage,  a legal  term  used  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  attached  to  bequests,  gifts,  etc.,  in 
which  the  beneficiary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bequest  or 
gift,  is  limited  in  the  free  choice  of  marriage.  Conditions 
in  restraint  of  marriage  are,  if  general,  usually  void. — 
Royal  marriage,  in  such  games  as  penuchle  and  bezique, 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  trump  suit. 

marriageability  (mar^aj-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  marriageable,  or  the  degree  to 
which  a person  may  be  considered  marriage- 
, , . able, 

marmonze  (mar  mo-nz),  y.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  marriage-flight  (mar'aj-flit),  n.  Same  as 
marmorized,  ppr.  marmonzing.  [L.  marmor,  nuptial  ^flight. 

marble,  + -ize.  Compare  *marmarize.]  To  marrite  (mar'it),  rc.  [For  Dr.  John  Edward 

Marr,  of  Cambridge,  England.] 
to  steel-gray  mineral  which  occurs  very  spar- 


marmelos  (mar'me-los),  n.  [NL.,  < P< 
melo , quince.]  1’he  Bengal  quince 
marmelos. 

marmit  (mar  ' mit),  n.  [F.  mar  mite,  pot  or 
kettle.]  A pot  fitted  with  a hook  by  which  it 
may  be  hung;  a kettle  ; a soup-kettle, 
marmite  (mar-met'),  n.  [F.]  A pot;  a ket- 
tle ; specifically,  an  earthenware  pot  in  which 
soup  is  made  and  served.— La  petite  marmite,  a 
soup  made  of  strong  stock  and  vegetables. 

marmoration,  n.  3.  Same  as  *marmorization. 
marmorization  ( mar  'ra  o-ri -za ' sh  on ),n.  [niar- 
morize  + -ation.~\  In  geol.,  the  process  of  re- 
crystallization  during  metamorphism,  whereby 
sedimentary  limestones  become  marble. 

Marmorization  of  the  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
gion and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  contact  belt,  but,  as 
Mr.  King  observes,  spreads  out  over  large  areas  in  the 
limestone  beds  that  have  no  definite  relation  to  any  known 
outcrop  of  eruptive  rock. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sex.,  Aug.,  1908,  p.  144. 


in  North  America, 
Greenland,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  extending 
southward  in  the 
western  hemisphere 
to  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin. It  has  spatu- 
late,  entire,  radical 
leaves,  those  of  the 
stem  being  few  and 
toothed.  The  heads 
are  numerous, mostly 
in  a terminal  cor- 
ymb, the  rays  pale 
yellow  but  showy. 
marshite(marsh'it), 
n.  [Named  after 
C.  W.  Marsh .]  Cu- 
prous iodide  (Cu2l2)  occurring  in  oil-brown 
tetrahedral  crystals  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines, 
New  South  Wales. 

marshman  (marsh'man),  n.  ; pi.  marshmen 
(-men).  A person  living  in  the  marshes : used 
in  Yorkshire  to  designate  a particular  group  of 
people. 

Apparently  the  bird  was  well  known  to  the  Yorkshire 
(<  caiT-men  ” and  “marsh-men"  half  a century  ago,  but  no 
examples  are  known  to  science  save  the  type  and  the  one 
procured  by  Mr.  Coburn.  Nature,  Jan.  15,  1903,  p.  252. 

marsh-orchis  (marsh'6r"kis),  n.  See  *orchis 2. 


Marsh-fleawort  ( Senecio patustris). 
a,  lower  part  of  stein  with  leaves ; 

b,  upper  part  of  stein  with  flowers; 

c,  floret.  (From  Britton  and 
Brown’s  “Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada.”) 


change  from  a sedimentary  limestone  to  crys- 
talline marble,  more  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  intrusive  dike  or  other  mass  of 
eruptive  rock.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p. 
772. 

marmorosis  (mar-mo-ro'sis),  n.  [L.  marmor, 
marble  + -osts.]  Same  as  marmarosis. 
maro  (ma'ro),  n.  Same  as  *malo. 
maroon1.  I.  a — Maroon  formation.  See  -kfor- 

motion. 

ii.  w* — Acid  maroon.  See  kacid-vnaroon. — Ali- 
zarin maroon,  a mordant  dyestuff  derived  from  anthra- 
cene. It  is  a mixture  of  a-  and  8-amidoalizarin  and 

WU1.  „ ...1 J.  J 


Marsh's  arsenic  apparatus,  test.  See  *ap- 

AJUIMUU  paratus,  ^test1. 

X lead-orav  maxsh-treader  (marsh'tred//er),  n.  Any  bug 

rs  very  gpar_  of  the  heteropterous  family  Hydrometridse 

ingly  in  highly  modified  monoclinic  crystals  in  Limnobcitidse.  L.  O.  Howard , Insect  Book, 

the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal  in  Switzer-  P*  ^82. 

land : the  chemical  composition  has  not  been  iR&rsileaceous  (mar-sil-e-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
determined.  ing  to  the  Marsileacese,  a family  of  cryptogamic 

marron1,  n.— Marrons  glacis,  French  or  Italian  Plants.  , . 

chestnuts  boiled  in  a syrup  of  sugar  and  water  and  fla-  marsipobranchian  (mar'si-po-brang'ki-ao), 


vored  with  vanilla  and  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice.  They 
are  softened  and  sweetened  all  through,  not  having  a 
glaze  of  sugar  like  glace  oranges,  etc. 

marrow1,  n.— Oblongate  marrow,  the  medulla 
oblongata. 


amidopurpurin.  With  a chromium  mordant  it  produces  a mamibiin  (ma-rfi'bi-in), 

maroon  color.  It  is  not  as  fast  as  alizarin  red.-MaroonS,  -i»2.]  A neutral  compound  contained  in  Mar- 


ait  impure  acid-magenta. 

maror  (ma-ror'),  n.;  pi.  merorim  (me-ro'rim). 
[Heb.  maror,  < marar,  bitter.]  A bitter  herb, 
eaten  at  the  seder  meal  on  the  first  two  even- 
ings of  Passover. 

marouflage  (ma-ro-flazh'),  n.  [F.,  < ma- 
roufler,  back  (a  painting)  with  a back  lin- 
ing glued  on,  < maroufle,  a tenacious  paste.] 
The  process  or  the  act  of  applying  a mural 
painting  to  a wall  by  coating  the  back  of  the 
canvas  with  a strongly  adhesive  paste  and 
Applying  it.  This  device  allows  mural  paint- 
ings to  be  in  oil  colors,  and  also  allows  the 
work  to  be  done  at  a distance  from  the  build- 
ing for  which  it  is  intended. 

Marq.  An  abbreviation  of  Marquis. 

Marquette  (mar-ket'),  ».  In  geol.,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Huronian  system  which  is  found 


n.  A member  of  the  order  Marsipobranchii,  a 
group  of  vertebrates  containing  the  lampreys 
and  bagfishes. 

Marsupial  plate.  See  Opiate. 

IMarrubi-um  + Marsupialida  (mar-su-pi-al'i-da),  n.  pi.  The 
' ' “ “ Cubomeduste. 


rubium  vulgare.  It  crystallizes  in  large  plates  marsupialization  (mar-su"pi-al-i-za'shpn),  n. 
or  needles  melting  at  106°  C.  [ marsupial  + -ize  + - alion ..]  The  formation 

of  a pouch  in  a membrane,  such  as  the  peri- 
toneum. 


marry1,  v.  to 

See  broomstick. 


marry  over  tlie  broomstick. 


Mars,  n.  2.  The  question  of  the  planet's  climate  marsupialize  (mar-su'pi-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
- pp.  marsupialized, ppr.  marsupializing.  [marsu- 
pial + -ize.']  To  render  marsupial  in  char- 
acter; provide  with  a pouch, 
marsupite  (mar-su'pit),  v.  [NL.  Marsupites.] 
A member  of  the  genus  Marsupites. 
Marsupites  (mar-su-pi'tez),  n.  [Gr.  g&pcnzoq, 
a pouch,  + -aye,  E.  -itc‘2.]  The  only  genus  of 
the  family  Marsupitidie,  including  flexible 
crinoids  of  free-swimming  habit  having  no 
column  and  few  and  large  calyx  plates.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Europe. 

[See  marten L]  The  marten. 


hinges  upon  its  temperature.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
white  caps  which  alternately  form  and  disappear  about 
its  poles  behave  with  respect  to  the  planet's  seasons 
exactly  as  snow  caps  would.  This  strongly  suggests  con- 
ditions of  temperature  resembling  our  own,  and  a corres- 
ponding climate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rarity  of  the 
planet’s  atmosphere,  the  infrequency  of  clouds,  its 
smallness,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  (reducing  its 
supply  of  solar  heat  to  less  than  half  of  ours)  seem  to 
require  a temperature  far  below  the  melting-point  of  ice, 
and  suggest  that  the  white  caps  may  be  due  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  some  substance  with  a much  lower  freezing- 
point  than  water.  The  question  can  hardly  be  settled 
until  our  heat-measuring  instruments  become  sensitive 
enough  to  determine  the  planet’s  temperature  by  direct  mart5  (mart),  n. 
observation.— Canals  Of  Mars.  See  kcanaU  ™ --  - - 


. [Eng.  dial.] 

m the  Marquette  iron  range  in  the  northern  Marseilles  pottery.  See  * pottery . martaban  (mar'ta-ban),  n.  [Ar.  martabdniJ 

peninsula  of  Michigan  and  west  of  the  city  of  marsh,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a drained  meadow.  Old  celadon  porcelain,  popularly  supposed  to 
Marquette.  It  consists  of  metamorphosed  sedimen-  See  the  extract.  have  been  made  at  Martaban  in  Pegu.  Some- 


martaban 

times  called  green  porcelain.  Large  jars  of 
this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta,  the 
Algerian  traveler,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Arabs  and  Persians  call  this  peculiar  porcelain 
martabani,  and  value  it  very  highly  from  its  fancied 
property  of  detecting  poisoned  food  by  changing  color. 

S.  W.  Bushell,  Oriental  Ceram.  Art,  p.  148. 

martele  (mar-te-la'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  marteler, 
hammer,  strike:  see  martel,  v.]  1.  Ham- 

mered; produced  by  hammering:  applied  to 
metal  work. — 2.  In  music,  same  as  martellato. 
martensite  (mar'ten-slt),  n.  [From  a personal 
name.]  A very  hard  carbide  of  iron,  approxi- 
mately of  the  composition  Fe24C,  formed  in  the 
recalescence  of  steel  at  850°  C.  in  cooling 
from  a temperature  of  1,000°  C.  or  over.  It 
remains  unchanged  if  the  metal  is  then  sud- 
denly cooled,  as  by  plunging  it  into  cold 
water,  but  on  slow  cooling  is  decomposed  into 
iron  and  the  carbide  Fe3C.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  this  latter  compound, 
known  as  cementite,  may  split  into  martensite 
and  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
martensitic  (mar-ten-sit'ik),  a.  [ martensite  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  mar- 
tensite: designating  the  state  of  steel  when 
its  iron  and  carbon  are  combined  to  form 
martensite. 

Martha  Washington  china.  See  * china1. 
Martian,  a.  II.  n.  An  (imaginary  or  possi- 
ble) inhabitant  of  Mars. 

These  exemplary  Martians  wear  no  clothes  hut  the  ex- 
quisite  fur  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  and 
which  constitutes  a part  of  their  immense  beauty. 

Du  Maurier,  The  Martian,  viii. 

martin3  (mar'tin),  n.  A shortened  form  of 
freemartin. 

Purebred  steer,  Bpayed  or  martin  heifer,  two  years 
old  and  under  three. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-02,  p.  211. 

martingale,  n.  4.  In  fencing,  a bit  of  twine, 
fastened  to  the  hilt  of  a foil,  which  is  caught 
round  one  finger  of  the  sword  hand  to  prevent 
the  foil  from  falling  to  the  ground  in  case  of 
disarmament — Standing  martingale,  a long  mar- 
tingale  connected  to  the  girth  and  collar  of  a harness, 
with  branched  ends  which  are  attached  to  the  rings  of 
the  bridle-bit. 

martinoe  (mar'ti-no),  n.  [Probably  a corrup- 
tion of  Martxjnia.~\  The  unicorn-plant,  Mar- 
ty nia  Louisiana. 

Martin’s  albumin  negative  process.  See 

* process . 

martiology  (mar-ti-ol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  Mars 
(Mart-),  Mars,  + Gr.  -hryia,  < leyuv,  speak.] 
The  study  of  the  planet  Mars : same  as  areog- 
raphy, which  is  the  accepted  term.  [Rare.] 

L.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  69. 
martyrium  (mar-tir'i-um),  n .;  pi.  martyria 

(-a).  [LGr.  papriipiov,  a martyr’s  shrine, 
< paprvp,  martyr:  see  martyr.']  A place  in 
which  the  relics  of  martyrs  are  preserved, 
usually  a crypt  or  underground  chapel  like  the 
famous  one  of  the  church  of  Saint-Denis, 
France,  which  still  retains  much  of  the 
original  Roman  construction, 
martyrolatry  (mar-te-rol'a-tri),  n,  [ martyr  + 
-olatry.  See  idolatry.]  Worship  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs. 

The  Christianity  which  he  despised — the  only  Chris- 
tianity  which  he  knew — was  mainly  associated  with  a 
superstitious  martyrolatry  and  a grovelling  relic- worship. 
The  Galileans,  he  said,  “ abandon  the  worship  of  the  gods 
to  worship  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  dead.  ” 

Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  I.  702. 

marum,  «.  2.  Same  as  herb  mastic  (which  see, 
under  herb). 

marut  (ma-rut/),  n.  [Skt.  marut,  wind,  wind- 
god.]  In  Hindu  myth.,  a wind-god;  a storm- 
god. 

Marxian  (mark'si-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
socialistic  or  the  historical  views  formulated 
by  Karl  Marx.  Kidd,  Western  Civilization. 
Marxist  (marks'ist),  n.  A socialist  of  the 
school  which  accepts  the  views  of  Karl  Marx, 
or  a historian  or  sociologist  who  accepts 
Marx’s  economic  interpretation  of  history. 
Kidd,  Western  Civilization. 
marzacotto(mart-sa-kot'6),n.  [It.  marzacotto, 
formerly  a sort  of  ointment,  also  a potters’ 
tool  (Florio,  1598).]  In  ceram.,  a thin  coating 
of  transparent  glaze,  made  of  oxid  of  lead, 
potash,  and  sand : used  by  Italian  potters  on 
their  painted  stanniferous  enamel  to  increase 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colors.  See  *coperta. 
mas.  An  abbreviation  of  masculine. 

M.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Applied 
Svience. 


masamacush  (maa'a-ma-kush*),  n.  [Prob. 
North  Amer.  Indian.]  A common  name  of 
the  Great  Lake  trout,  Cristivomer  namaycush, 
found  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed over  northern  North  America, 
masar,  n.  See  *mazar. 

masarid  (mas'a-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  hymenopterous  family  Masaridse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Masaridi e. 
mascagnite  (mas-kan'yit),  «.  [ Mascagni  + 

-ite2.]  Same  as  mascagnin. 
mascaret  (mas-ka-ra/),  n.  [F.  mascaret,  < Gas- 
aonmascaret,  of  unknown  origin.]  Atidalbore. 

The  tide  begins  to  make  itself  felt  at  Poses,  11  miles 
above  Elbeuf,  and  between  Caudebec  and  Villequier  the 
mascaret,  or  bore,  has  its  greatest  development. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  508. 
Maschil  (mas-kel'),  n.  [Heb.]  An  epithet 
prefixed  to  thirteen  psalms  (32,  42,  44,  45,  52- 
55,  74,  78,  88,  89,  and  142).  It  probably  means 
‘ a contemplative  composition,’  hut  the  true 
significance  is  not  certainly  known, 
mascot,  n.  II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a mascot ; 
having  luck  bringing  qualities;  lucky:  as, 
mascot  snakes ; a mascot  dog  or  goat, 
mascularity  (mas-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  [L.  mason- 
ic), male,  + -ar  + -ily.]  Masculinity. 

To  some  the  unmentionables  might  savor  of  mascular- 
ity. Kane,  Grinnell  Exp.,  xlvi.  425.  N.  E.  D. 

mash1,  n. — Sour  mash,  mash  in  which  fermentation 
is  begun  by  having  put  back  into  it  some  of  a mash  in 
which  fermentation  has  already  been  going  on. — Sweet 
mash,  in  brewing,  mash  in  which  fermentation  has  been 
started  with  yeast.— Thick-mash  process,  a method  of 
preparing  wort  in  brewing,  chiefly  employed  in  Bavaria, 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  Bohemia.  It  involves  the 
removal  of  portions  of  the  malt  from  the  mash-tub  to  he 
boiled  and  returned  to  the  mash-tub,  so  that  much  of  the 
diastase  is  rendered  inactive,  while  the  starch  of  the 
boiled  portion  is  brought  to  the  condition  of  starch-paste 
and  thus  is  more  readily  acted  on,  the  production  of 
glucose  is  regulated,  and  the  amount  of  malt-extract  in 
the  wort  is  increased.—  Thin-mash  process,  the  method 
of  preparing  wort  in  brewing  most  common  in  France 
and  England.  It  involves  simple  infusion  of  malt  with 
water  at  60°  to  70°  C.,  with  continuous  stirring  in  a mash- 
tub  with  a false  bottom,  the  clear  infusion  being  drawn 
oif  after  a time  from  beneath  this,  and  more  water  at  the 
same  temperature  as  before  run  on  upon  the  malt  for  a 
second  mashing.  None  of  the  malt  is  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing-point of  water. 

mashed  (masht),  p.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  rocks 
which  are  dynamically  crushed  and  granu- 
lated. 


Also,  northwest  of  Cranberry  the  gangue  minerals  and 
even  magnetite  are  developed  in  the  mass  of  the  red 
granite  along  more  or  less  mashed  zones. 

Contrib.  to  Econ.  Qeol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  245. 

mashie,  n.  Same  as  +mashy2. 
mashing,  n.  4.  In  geol.,  the  granulation  of  a 
rock  in  dynamic  metamorphism.  Van  Hise,  in 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Monographs,  XLVII.  762. 
mashrebeeyah,  meshrebeeyah  (mash-,  mesh- 
re-be'ya),  n.  [Ar.  mashrabiya.]  A window 
with  openwork  of  light  wooden  bars,  leaving 
free  access  to  the  air,  and  used  as  a place 
where  a porous  water-bottle  maybe  put  for 
cooling:  usually, in  Cairo andother Levantine 
cities,  a projecting  bay-window  or  oriole  win- 
dow, fitted  on  three  sides  with  such  openwork. 
mashy2,  mashie  (mash'i),  n.  In  golf,  a club 
with  an  iron  head  and  a more  or  less  lofted  face. 


Mashy-niblick. 

mask3,  n.  9.  In 


;ool. 


mashy-niblick 

(mash'i-nib"lik),  n. 
A golf-club  with  a 
small,  deep  iron 
head,  lofted:  used 
for  approaching  and 
playing  out  of  haz- 
ards and  bad  lies, 
(c)  The  skin  of  the 


forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  face  of  any 
quadruped,  taken  off  at  about  the  level  of  the 
eyes. — 10.  In  base-ball,  a protection  for  the 
face  worn  by  the  catcher.  See  *cage,  8 Brew- 

er’s mask,  an  apparatus  used  to  facilitate  inhalation  of 
ethyl  chlorid  in  the  induction  of  surgical  amesthesia. — 
Uterine  mask,  chloasma  occurring  during  pregnancy, 
or  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  womb, 
maskalonge,  n — Chautauqua  maskalonge,  a great 
pike  or  maskalonge,  Esox  ohiensis,  found  in  Chautauqua 
lake  and  in  the  Ohio  Basin. 

masked,  p.  a.  5.  Inpathol.,  same  as  *hm>a7,  2. 
masking,  n.  2.  Inphotog.,  a device  adopted 
in  printing  from  an  imperfect  negative,  con- 
sisting in  pasting  tissue-paper  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  negative  over  the  portions  of 
the  picture  which  print  too  deeply.  Wood- 
bury, Encye.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  276. 
masochism  (maz'ok-izm),  n.  [From  Leopold 
von  Suaher-Masoch,  an  Austrian  novelist, 
who  described  the  perversion.]  A form  of 
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sexual  perversion  in  which  the  victim  craves, 
and  takes  pleasure  in,  physical  abuse  from 
one  of  the  other  sex : the  opposite  of  sadism. 
masochistic  (maz-o-kis'tik),  a.  Characterized 
by  or  of  the  nature  of  masochism.  G.  S.  Ball, 
Adolescence,  II.  127. 

mason-ant  (ma'sn-ant),  «.  Any  ant  which 
makes  habitations  of  mud,  such  as  Lasius 
brunneus  or  Formica  fusca  of  Europe.  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Entomology,  p.  271. 

Masonic  china.  See  *chinai. 
masonry,  n — Dry  masonry,  work  done  without  the 
use  of  mortar  of  auy  kind,  especially  where  the  stones 
are  closely  fitted  and  leave  only  fine  joints  between  them. 
— Polygonal  masonry,  masonry  which  shows  on  the 
face  of  a wall  many-sided  blocks,  the  face  being  smooth, 
but  the  joints  at  irregular  angles  with  each  other.  Thus 
five-sided  and  six-sided  stones,  and  even  more  compli- 
cated pieces,  are  set  in  a wall  by  patient  fitting  of  one  to 
another,  while  very  small  splinters  are  used  to  make  the 
surface  more  uniform.— Trapezoidal  masonry,  ma- 
sonry in  which  the  faces  of  the  outer  stones  are  four- 
sided but  not  rectangular.  They  may  even  have  the  top 
and  bottom  beds  horizontal  and  parallel, 
masonwork  (ma'sn-w&rk),  n.  Masonry.  [Col- 
loq.] 

masopin  (mas  ' o-pin),  n.  A colorless  com- 
pound, C22H30O,  contained  in  the  resin  from 
a Mexican  tree.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
melting  at  155°  C.  Also  called  masopin  resin. 
masrite  (mas'rit),  n.  [See  * masrium.]  A 
fibrous  alum  from  Egypt,  supposed  to  con- 
tain a new  element  called  masrium. 
masrium  (mas'ri-um),  n.  [NL;,  < Ar.  Masr, 
Egypt,  + -ium.]  The  name  given  to  a sup- 
posed new  chemical  element  of  the  same 
family  with  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium, 
occurring  as  sulphate  in  the  mineral  masrite 
from  Egypt.  There  has  been  no  confirmation 
of  its  existence.  The  place  to  which  the  ap- 
proximate atomic  weightreported  would  assign 
it  in  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements 
seems  to  belong  to  the  more  recently  discovered 
radium. 

mass1,  n — Nuptial  mass,  a mass  celebrated  at  a 
church  wedding,  with  special  prayers  and  blessings  for 
the  couple  married. 

mass2,  re.  8.  In  phar.,  a preparation  of  thick, 
pasty  consistency  with  which  is  incorporated 
some  active  medicinal  substance : the  mass  is 
made  up  into  pills  of  definite  size  and  weight 
for  administration. — 9.  In  the  fine  arts,  any 
large  and  simple  expanse  of  form,  light, 
shade,  or  color,  in  which  the  details  of  a com- 
position arrange  themselves Achromatic  mass. 

See  ★ achromatic . — Active  mass.  («)  In  phys.  chem., 
the  amount  of  the  active  substance  contained  in  the  unit 
volume ; the  concentration  of  the  active  substance,  or  the 
number  of  gram-molecules  (or  gram-equivalents)  con- 
tained in  one  cubic  centimeter  or  one  liter,  as  the  case 
may  be.  ( b ) In  electrochem.,  the  concentration  of  that 
fraction  of  the  electrolyte  which,  at  the  given  dilution,  is 
dissociated  into  ions,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  electric  current.—  Apparent  mass,  the  mass  of 
a moving  particle  due  to  its  electrostatic  charge  and  to 
its  velocity.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  mass  dealt  with 
in  mechanics,  which  is  independent  of  the  velocity. — 
Electromagnetic  mass,  mass  due  to  the  electric  charge 
of  a moving  particle. 

The  electromagnetic  mass  is  a vector  quantity  of  the 
nature  of  a tensor,  with  the  same  kind  of  symmetry  as 
an  ellipsoid  of  rotation.  Science  Abstracts, YI.,  Sec.  A,  238. 
Gravitational  mass,  mass  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  ordinary  mechanics  : so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  electromagnetic  mass  of  a moving  elec- 
tron or  charged  particle. — In  mass  ( vnilit .),  in  compact 
formation,  as  a close  column.— Lateral  masses  of  the 
sacrum.  See  ’ksacrum.— Law  of  conservation  of 
mass.  S eeirconservation. — Law  Of  mass  action.  See 
•fraction. — Linear  mass  of  points,  a mass  not  discrete  : 
a term  used  by  Hankel.— Longitudinal  mass,  in  the 
dynamics  of  an  electrically  charged  particle,  mass  which 
opposes  acceleration  in  the  line  of  motion.— Mass  re- 
sistivity. See  ★ resistivity .—  Tigroid  masses.  Same 
as  Nissl  -kbodies. — Transverse  mass,  in  the  dynamics 
of  an  electrically  charged  particle,  mass  which  affects 
acceleration  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion. — Val- 
let’s  mass,  a mixture  of  ferrous  carbonate  with  sugar 
and  honey  brought  by  evaporation  of  water  to  a thick, 
pasty  condition,  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  Vallet’s 
pills.  The  sugar  protects  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the 
nir  tending  to  form  ferric  oxid  orhydroxid. 

Mass.  An  abbreviation  of  Massachusetts. 
massa2  (mas'a),  n.  A copper  coin  of  Ceylon. 
massage2,  n.—  Douche  massage,  massage  combined 
with  the  application  of  a douche  to  the  same  part. — Vi- 
bratory massage,  rapid  and  light  percussion  of  a part, 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  made  by  means  of  a special  uu 
strument. 

Massaria  (ma-sa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (De  Notaris, 
1844),  named  for  Giuseppe  Filippo  Massara 
(1792-1839),  an  Italian  botanist.]  A genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi  having  the  perithecia 
separate  and  imbedded  in  the  host.  The  spores 
are  large,  several-septate,  brown,  and  usually  surrounded 
by  a conspicuous  hyaline  envelop.  Many  species  have  been 
described.  They  occur  on  dead  trunks  and  branches.  M. 
inquinans  is  a common  species  in  Europe  and  America, 
found  on  the  maple  and  other  trees. 
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Massariaceae  (ma-sa-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Massaria  + -aceee.]  A family  of  pyrenomy- 
eetous  fungi  named  from  the  genus  Massaria 
and  having  the  same  general  characters, 
massecoite  (mas-kwet'),»j.  [F., ( baked  mass.’] 
In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  in  sugar-re- 
fining, the  semi-fluid  mixture  of  separating 
sugar  crystals  and  residual  syrup,  produced  by 
completed  evaporation,  from  which,  after  cool- 
ing, the  syrup  is  to  be  removed  by  drainage  or 
by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine. 
masser8  (mas'er),  n.  [F.  masse r.]  A masseur. 
[Great  Britain.] 

A single  masser  should  have  strength  enough  to  do  the 
work  without  too  obvious  exhaustion,  which  gives  the 
patient  an  unpleasant  impression. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  573. 
masseur,  n.  2.  An  instrument  designed  for 
mechanical  massage  of  the  tissues. 
massing1  (mas'ing),  n.  [mass1,  v.~\  The  act 
denoted  by  the  verb  mass1. 
massing2  (mas'ing),  n.  [mass2,  «,’.]  The  act 
denoted  by  the  verb  mass2. 
massing8  (mas'ing),  n.  Same  as  massage. 
[Bare.] 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  make  massing  a closed  pro- 
fession, it  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  some  guarantee 
of  competency.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  573. 

massive,  a.  6.  In zool.:  (6)  Notinga  compact 
sponge  of  any  kind  which  grows  more  or  less 
equally  in  all  directions : contrasted  with  in- 
crusting,  dendritic,  flabellate,  etc. — 7.  In 
pathol.,  extensive;  involving  a large  mass  of 
tissue. 

H.  n.  Same  as  massif. 

Mount  Cochrane,  . . . which  rises  12,140  feet  above 
sea-leveL  This  powerful  massive  competes  with  Mounts 
San  Valentin  and  San  Clemente  as  to  which  is  the  highest 
of  Patagonia.  Geog.  J our.  (R.  G.  S. ),  XVI.  206. 

massive-solid  (m&s'iv-sol'id),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  being  both  solid  and  homogeneous. 

Judging  from  the  heated  conditions  of  the  material 
extruded  during  a massive-solid  eruption  at  the  time  it 
rises  into  the  air,  and  reasoning  also  from  the  known  va- 
riations in  the  physical  and  mineralogical  features  of  the 
igneous  rocks  which  depend  on  the  conditions  under 
which  they  solidify,  we  should  expect  the  lavas  extruded 
in  a massive-solid  condition  to  present  at  least  three 
leading  physical  characteristics. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1904,  p.  263. 

massless  (mas'les),  a.  [mass2  4-  -7ess.]  In 
physics , devoid  of  mass. 

masson  (ma-son');  ??.  A silver  coin  of  Lor- 
raine in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
struck  under  Leopold  I.  (1690-1729),  and  was 
named  from  Masson,  the  director  of  the  mint. 
Masson’s  disk.  See  *disk. 
massotherapeutics  (mas//o-ther-a-pu'tiks),  n. 
[mass(age)  4-  therapeutics .]  treatment,  of 
disease  by  means  of  massage.  Also  masso- 
therapy . 

massoy  (mas'oi),  n.  [Also  mass  ay,  massoi, 
mussoi;  Malay  masui.']  The  bark  of  an  East 
Indian  tree,  Cinnamomum  Kiamis.  N.  E.  1). 

mast1,  n.— Bonaventure  mast  ( naut .),  the  after-mast 
of  a four-masted  vessel  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  which 
corresponded  to  the  jigger-mast  of  to-day.— Fore-try- 
sail  mast.  Same  as  ★ fore-spencer  mast. — Lower- 
mast,  the  first  mast  above  the  deck  ; the  mast  that  steps 
in  the  keelson  and  passes  through  the  deck. — Mast-and- 
guy  system,  a method  of  providing  longitudinal 
strength  in  wooden  river-steamers  having  shallow  hulls. 
Strong  keelsons  in  the  bottom  support  a series  of  vertical 
poles  or  masts  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  which  are  tied 
and  braced  together  with  iron  rods  or  chains,  thus  form- 
ing a structure  analogous  to  a bridge-girder.— Mast- 
yard  plates,  the  iron  plates  of  which  the  yards  of  some 
vessels  are  constructed. 

mastaba  (mas'ta-ba,),  n.  [Ar.  mastaba  or 
mastaba,  a stone  or  mud  bench.]  The  earli- 
est form  of  Egyptian  tomb,  a building  oblong 
or  square  in  plan  and  having  sloping  sides  and 
a flat  roof.  It  covers  the  sepulchral  pit. 
mastaxed  (mas'takst),  p.  a.  Possessing  a mas- 
tax,  or  chitinous  gizzard,  as  rotifers. 

He  also  describes  a new  mastaxed  male. 

Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903,  p.  327. 

mast-cell  (mast'sel),  n.  A name  given  to 
certain  large  wandering  cells  of  the  leucocyte 
type,  found  in  the  blood  and  connective  tis- 
sues under  normal  hut  more  especially  under 
pathological  conditions,  such  as  those  of  leu- 
cemia,  chronic  inflammation,  etc.  See  cut 
under  * lymphocyte . Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  75. 

mast-cloth  (mast ' klfith),  n.  The  middle 
breadth  of  canvas  in  a square  sail,  which 
receives  the  chafing  of  the  mast;  also,  a cover- 
ing of  canvas  sometimes  laced  on  the  after- 
mast of  a steamship,  so  as  to  receive  the  soot 
and  smoke  from  the  stack  when  at  sea. 


master1.  I.  n.,  9.  (e)  In  medieval  musical  gilds, 
especially  those  of  the  mas  torsi  Mgers,  one  who  had  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  of  proficiency. — Master  of 
misrule  (naut.),  the  title  given  by  his  messmates  to  the 
elected  master  of  ceremonies  during  the  recreation-hour 
obtained  from  the  captain  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
in  all  kinds  of  pranks  and  absurdities.  It  was  a well- 
known  custom  on  old-time  vessels  to  grant  this  privilege 
to  the  crew  as  a mark  of  appreciation  for  some  good  work 
done  by  them.— Master  of  the  Crown  Office.  See 
•kcrown. — Small  master,  a painter  of  small  easel- 
pictures. 

The  great  majority  of  pieces  due  to  the  brush  of  this 
most  exquisite  of  all  ‘ small  masters'  [Watteau]  were  no 
doubt  engraved. 

Claude  Phillips,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  V.  235. 

II.  a —Master  card.  See  kcardi.— Master  con- 
troller. See  ★ controller . — Master  record.  See 

krecord. 

master-general  (mas'ter-jen,/e-ral),  n.  An 
officer  of  the  British  Army  from  1483  to  the 
Crimean  war,  who  was  charged  with  the  sup- 
ply and  transportation  of  the  army  and  in  the 
early  days  controlled  the  artillery  and  engi- 
neers. Also  called  master-general  of  ordnance. 
master-keyed  (mas'tfer-ked),  a.  Fitted  to  a 
master-key. 

A series  of  locks  is  said  to  be  “ master-keyed"  when  so 
constructed  that  each  lock  can  be  operated  by  its  own 
key,  which  fits  it  but  no  other  lock  in  the  series,  and  also 
by  another  key  which  will  operate  every  lock  in  the 
series,  this  latter  being  designated  as  a “ master-key  ” 
or  “pass-key.” 

//.  R.  Towne , Locks  and  Builders’  Hardware,  p.  121. 

master-mechanic  (mas,/tfer-me-kan'ik),  n.  A 
chief  mechanic ; one  who  has  charge  of  the 
machinery,  etc.,  of  shops, 
master-song  (mas'ter-song),  n.  The  art  in 
general,  or  some  accredited  composition,  of 
the  mastersingers  or  meistersanger.  See 
mastersinger. 

master-strap  (mas'ter- strap),  n.  A heavy 
steel  strap  used  in  wood-bending  machines  to 
insure  smooth  bending  of  the  wood, 
master-tap  (mas'ter-tap),  n.  A tap  used  to  cut 
a die  for  any  screw,  but  not  used  in  cutting 
threads  in  the  nuts,  a larger  tap  being  used 
for  that  purpose  to  afford  a slight  clearance. 
Masthead  compass.  See  * compass . 
mast-hinge  (mast'hinj),  n.  Naut.,  a kind  of 
socket  for  quickly  stepping  and  unstepping 
the  mast  of  a small  sail-boat, 
mast-hole  (mast'hol),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
hole  through  the  partners  of  a deck  to  receive 
the  mast.  See  partner,  3. 
mastic,  n— Oil  of  mastic.  See  koil. 
masticator,  n.  (d)  An  attachment  to  a feed-cutter. 
It  crushes,  shreds,  and  mixes  hay,  com,  or  other  material 
cut  in  the  feed-cutter,  and  is  designed  to  render  the  feed 
more  digestible  and  palatable. 

mastigobranch  (mas'ti-go-brangk),  n.  Same 
as  ^mastigobranchia.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  536. 
mastigobranchia  (mas,/ti-go-brang'ki-ii),  n. ; 
pi.  masttgobranchite  (-e).  [XL.,  < Gr ." paori!- 

(gaony-),  whip,  + /3 pay^ia,  gills.]  A hush- 
like or  plumose  epipodial  appendage  of  the 
throacic  limbs  of  decapod  crustaceans,  serv- 
ing to  clean  the  gills. 

First  maxillipeds  with  a 2-lobed  mastigobranchia. 

. . . The  mastiyobranchise  are  extremely  rudimentary, 
consisting  of  a minute  tubercle  with  a mere  trace  of  a 
plume. 

Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London , Zool.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  440. 

mastigobranchial  (mas"ti-go-brang'ki-al),  a. 
[. mastigobranchia  + -ai1.]  Pertaining  ’ to  or 
characteristic  of  a mastigobranchia. 

First  maxillse  2-branch ed  ; second  pair  3-branched,  with 
wide  mastigobranchial  plate. 

Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  440. 

mastigophoran  (mas-ti-gof'o-ran),  a.  and  v. 
I.  a.  Kelating  or  pertaining  to  the  Masti- 
gophora. 

II.  m.  Any  one  of  the  Mastigophora. 
Mastigopus  (mas-tig'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fiaari^  (paaTty-),  a whip,  + ttoIq,  foot.]  The 
final  stage  in  the  development  from  the  larval 
to  the  adult  condition  of  certain  decapod 
crustaceans,  as  the  Sergestidse.  The  external 
changes  involved  consist  largely  in  modifica- 
tions of  the  appendages  of  the  antennary  and 
mouth  parts  and  of  the  ambulatory  limbs. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1896,  p.  944. 
mastigosis  (mas-ti-go'sis),  n.  [Gr.  uanri)  acts, 
< paonyovv,  whip,  flog,  < paorii;,  a whip,  a 
scourge.]  Whipping;  flagellation, 
mastigospore  (mas'ti-go-spor),  n.  [Gr.  pdtrrii; 
( paoriy -),  a whip,  + ottopa,  seed.]  Inpliytogeog., 
a plant  which  distributes  itself  by  means  of 
eiliate  or  flagellate  propagative  cells,  as  in 


Section  of  a tooth  of  a 
Mastodonsaurus. 

The  body  skeleton  is 
It  occurs  in  the  Triassic 
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Protococcus,  etc.,  or  by  plant-bodies  similarly 
motile,  as  iu  Bacteriacese  and  Volvocacese.  F.  E. 
Clements. 

masting  (mast'ing),  n.  On  a sailing-vessel, 
the  arrangement  of  the  masts  and  their  sup- 
ports. 

This  method  of  procedure  has  long  been  followed  in  the 
Royal  Navy, where  the  data  as  to  masting,  etc.,  obtained  and 
tabulated  long  ago  for  the  now  obsolete  classes  of  sailing 
ships,  have  furnished  rules  for  practice  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  have  made  serious  accidents,  such  aa  dismast- 
ing, almost  unknown. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  343. 

mastodonic  (mas-to-don'ik),  a.  [ mastodon  + 
-ic.  The  regular  type  is  mastodontic.~\  Belat- 
ing  to  or  having  the  characters  of  a mastodon  ; 
mastodontic ; gigantic.  Kane,  Grinnell  Exp., 
xxxi.  269.  N.  E.  D. 

mastodonsaurian  (mas"to-don-s&'ri-an),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
having  the  characters  of  Mastodonsaurus. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  lahyrintliodont 
genus  Mastodonsaurus. 

Mastodonsaurus  (mas  " to -don  -sa, ' rus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  paaroQ,  teat,  + oclorf  (odour-),  tooth, 
+ oavpoty,  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  very  large 
labyrinthodont  amphi- 
bia having  a skull  one 
and  one  quarter  meters 
in  length,  the  outer 
surface  of  which  is 
highly  sculptured,  the 
preroaxillae  pierced  for 
the  passage  of  two 
tusks  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  teeth  of  very 
complicated  structure, 
known  only  in  part, 
of  Europe  and  India, 
mastoid.  I.  a. — Mastoid  antrum,  the  mastoid  cells 
taken  collectively.  — Mastoid  disease.  Same  as  mas- 
toiditis.— Mastoid  empyemia.  See  -kempyemia. — 
Mastoid  sinus.  See  -ksinus. 

II.  n.  3.  Same  as  pterotic.  Starks,  Sy- 
nonymy of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  510. 
mastoidale  (mas"toi-da'le),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of 
*mastoidalis,  < mastoides,  mastoid.]  In  cra- 
niom.,  the  lowest  point  of  the  mastoid  process. 
Von  Tdrok. 

mastoidectomy  (mas-toi-dek'to-mi),  n.  [NL. 
mastoides,  mastoid,  + Gr.  biropry,  excision.] 
A surgical  operation  for  the  excavation  of  the 
mastoid  process.  Lancet,  April  4,  1903,  p.  957. 
mastoideum,  «.  2.  Same  as  opisthotic.  Starks, 
Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  511. 
mastoiditis,  n.—  Sclerosing  mastoiditis,  chronic 
mastoiditis  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  become  thick- 
ened, almost  or  quite  obliterating  the  latter. 

mastoidotomy  (mas-toi-dot'o-mi),  n.  [NL. 
mastoides,  mastoid,  + Gr.  royiry,  a cutting.]  A 
surgical  operation  for  opening  into  the  mastoid 
cells  in  cases  of  mastoiditis,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  drainage  and  free  exit  of  the  pus. 
mastomenia  (mas-to-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
paord f,  breast,  + pryvec^,  menses.]  A form  of 
vicarious  menstruation  in  which  there  is  bleed- 
ing from  the  breasts, 
mastoncus  (mas-tong'kus),  «.; 

(-ton'si).  [Gr.  paorUg,  breast,  + 

A mammary  tumor, 
mastopexy  (mas'to-pek-si),  n.  [Gr.  uaa-oiy, 
breast,  + it fastening.]  A surgical  opera- 
tion for  raising  and  supporting  pendulous 
breasts. 

mastorrhagia  (mas-to-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paordc,  breast,  + -payia,  < ptyyvvvai,  break.] 
Hemorrhage  from  the  breast, 
mast-partners  (mast'part/'nerz),  n.  pi.  Same 

partners.  See  partner,  3. 
mast-plate  (mast'plat.),  n.  In  iron  ship-build- 
ing, one  of  the  plates  of  which  an  iron  mast  is 
constructed. 

mastrous,  a.  2.  Great ; remarkable.  Also 
used  adverbially:  as,  a mastrous  large  school. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

M.  Ast.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society. 

mast-step  (mast'step),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
support  above  the  keel  or  on  a deck  on  whieh 
the  heel  of  the  mast  rests  and  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  moving  sideways.  In  racing- 
yachts,  the  step  is  built  up  into  a structure  of 
cross  girders  to  distribute  the  load  over  a 
large  area  of  the  lightly  constructed  bottom, 
mast-tackle  (mast'takH),  n.  A purchase  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  a mast;  a purchase 
secured  to  the  masthead  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  heavy  weights. 


pi.  mastonci 
oyicot;,  mass.] 


masut 

masilt  (ma-sot'),  n.  [Said  to  be  Russian ; cf. 
Russ,  maslo,  oil,  Rutter.]  The  Russian  name 
for  crude  petroleum  from  the  Caucasus,  which 
has  lost  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
but  less  properly,  to  the  residue  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  such  petroleum  after  all  illu- 
minating oil  has  been  driven  off.  This  residue 
is  properly  called  *astatki  (which  see). 

mat1,  n.  9.  In  phytogeog.,  a mat-like  aggrega- 
tion of  tufts  from  basal  branches.  Compare 

* mat-plant . Pound  and  Clements Abdominal 

mat.  See  k abdominal . — Chafing -mat  (naut.),  a i Mat- 
like binding  wound  around  a hawser  or  rope,  or  laid 
under  the  end  of  a plank  or  spar,  to  prevent  chafing  or 
wear.  —Chinese  mat,  a particular  style  of  package  in 
which  the  poorest  grades  of  cassia-bark  are  marketed.  It 
consists  of  two  small  rolls  sewn  into  a mat ; in  the  center 
are  heavy  foreign  materials,  outside  of  that  cinnamon- 
chips  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  on  the  extreme  outside 
neatly  arranged  quills  of  fair  size  and  quality.— Cork-mat 
(/unit. ),  a bag  filled  with  granulated  cork,  used  to  prevent 
chafing ; a cork  fender. — Dock-mat,  a rope  fender  used  in 
a dock  to  protect  the  side  of  a vessel. 

Matabele  (ma-ta-ba'le),  if.  [From  a tribe 
name.]  A name  given  in  South  Africa  to  a 
large  predatory  true  ant  which  is  said  to  cap- 
ture white  ants  and  keep  them  as  slaves  in  its 
own  colonies. 

matador,  n.  4.  In  skat,  every  trump  in  un- 
broken sequence  with  the  highest  trump,  if  in 
the  same  player’s  hand  or  on  the  same  side  as 
the  highest  trump.  See  *skat 2. 

Matagne  schists.  See  +schist. 
matalan  (ma'ta-liin),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A small 
Hindu  flute  used  with  bayadere  dances, 
matama  (ma-ta'ma),  n.  [East  African.]  A 
native  name  for  a land  of  millet,  Sorghum  vul- 
gare,  much  cultivated  by  the  natives  of 
Africa.  Also  called  Kafir-corn  and  durra. 

The  native  food  resources  are  matama,  maize,  manioc, 
and  in  some  parts  bananas.  Nature , May  7,  1903,  p.  15. 

matanza  (ma-tan'tha),  n.  [Sp.,  < matar,  kill.] 
1.  The  act  of  butchering  or  slaughtering. — 2. 
The  place  where  cattle  are  slaughtered. 
Matawan  formation.  See  * formation . 
match1,  n — Three-ball  match.  See  kballi. 
match1,  v.  t.  5.  In  building,  to  bring  to  a 
uniform  width  or  thickness  by  any  process, 
either  by  sorting  and  arranging  the  material 
or  by  cutting  down  some  pieces  to  correspond 
with  others : thus,  planks  are  said  to  be  of 
■matched  width. — 6.  In  logging.  See  ♦mate1, 
■v.  t.,  3. 

match2,  n. — Parlor-match,  the  trade-name  for  a fric- 
tion-match made  without  sulphur,  or  with  so  little  that 
the  disagreeble  suffocating  smell  from  its  combustion  is 
practically  avoided.— Settlers’  matches,  the  long  pen- 
dulous strips  of  bark  which  hang  from  eucalypts  and 
other  trees  during  decortication,  and  which,  when  thor- 
oughly dry,  are  used  for  torches  and  kindling.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

Match-makers’  disease.  See  * disease . 

match-play  (maeh'pla),  n.  [match1,  n.,  + 
play1,  ».]  In  golf,  play  in  which  the  score  is 
reckoned  by  counting  the  holes  lost  or  won 
on  either  side. 

mate1,  n.  6.  In  geom.,  the  element  that  is 
paired  with  a given  element  in  a correlation. 
— Chief  mate  ( naut .),  the  deck-officer  next  below  the 
master  in  rank ; the  one  upon  whom  the  command  of  the 
vessel  would  fall  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of 
the  captain.— Extra  second  mate.  Same  as  navigating 
■kmate.  -Junior  mate  ( naut .),  any  of  the  mates  lower 
in  rank  than  the  chief  mate. — Machinist’s  mate,  a chief 
petty  officer  of  a man-of-war,  who  stands  watch  in  the 
engine-  and  fire-rooms  when  the  vessel  is  under  way. — 
Mate  Of  the  deck  {naut.),  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
—Mate  of  the  hold  {naut.),  the  officer  who  has  charge  of, 
and  is  responsible  for,  the  condition  of  the  hold.— Mate 
Of  the  hull  {naut.),  an  old-fashioned  rating  for  the  officer 
specially  assigned  to  the  work  on  the  hull,  spare,  and 
the  standing  and  running  rigging  in  the  fitting  out  or  re- 
pairing of  a vessel.  This  officer  was  generally  the  chief 
mate,  although  a junior  mate  was  sometimes  selected. 
— Mate  of  the  watch  {naut.),  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  deck ; the  mate  on  watch  who  has  charge  of  the  ship. 
— Navigating  mate  {naut.),  the  mate  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  chart-room.  On  some  steamships  a navigating  mate 
called  an  extra  second  mate  is  carried,  whose  specific  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  the  navigation  of  the  ship  as  an  aid  to 
the  captain.  This  officer  stands  no  regular  bridge  watch, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  alert  day  and  night  to  ascer- 
tain the  ship’s  place  in  latitude  and  longitude,  to  lay  out 
the  ship’s  course,  and  to  determine  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  by  azimuths  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare. — Se- 
nior mate  {naut.),  the  chief  mate. 

mate1,  V.  t.  3.  In  logging , to  place  together 
in  a raft  (logs  of  similar  size);  match. 

mate11,  n. — Forced  mate,  in  chess,  a mate  at  a certain 
stage  of  the  game,  which  cannot  be  avoided  even  by 
the  best  possible  rejoinders. 


mate4,  ».  2.  Same  as  *congonha. 
mateceric  (ma-te-ser'ik),  a.  [ mate 4 + L.  cera, 
wax,  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  com- 
pound, obtained  from  the  wax  of  yerba-mate. 


mater2,  n.  3.  The  large  metallic  disk  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  an  astrolabe,  and  car- 


Astrolabe  of  Regiomontanus,  showing  the  Mater. 


lies  at  its  circumference  the  graduation  upon 
which  the  indications  of  the  alidade  or  index 
are  read.  Sd.  Amer.,  Aug.  12,  1905,  p.  120. 

Material  point,  placenta.  See  * point i,  *pla- 
centa. 

materialism,  Psychophysical  materialism, 

the  doctrine  that  the  problem  of  psychology  is  to  deter- 
mine the  dependence  of  immediate  experience  upon  the 
body.  W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  17. 

material-man  (ma-te'ri-al-man),  n.  One  who 
keeps  for  sale  tie  materials  used  in  some 
trade,  especially  those  used  by  builders. 

materteral  (ma-ter'te-ral),  a.  [L.  matertera, 
maternal  aunt.]  Characteristic  of  a maternal 
aunt.  IF.  Taylor,  Monthly  Rev.,  C1I.  447. 
N.  E.  D. 

matezite  (mat'e-zit),  n.  1.  A carbohydrate 
which  occurs  in  crude  india-rubber  from  Mad- 
agascar. It  is  the  mono-methyl  etherof  opti- 
cally inactive  inosite. — 2.  Same  as  *pinite. 

matezo-dambose  (mat'e-zo-dam'bos),  n,  A 
name  given  to  d-inosite  obtained  by  treating 
pinite  (matezite)  with  hydriodic  acid. 

mat-grass,  n.  3.  In  Australia,  Manisuris  com- 
pressa,  a grass  with  creeping  or  ascending  flat- 
tened stems,  esteemed  for  pasturage  and  said 
to  keep  green  the  whole  year  in  dry  climates. 
— 4.  Same  as  tussock-grass,  2.  Hannan,  Textile 
Fibres  of  Commerce,  p.  139. 
math.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  mathematician. 
Mathematical  induction.  ( b ) See  -^induction. 

mathematicophysical  (math-e-mat//i-ko-fiz'i- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mathematical 
physics ; noting  the  study  of  physics  by  mathe- 
matical methods. 

mathematics,  n. — Mixed  mathematics,  mathemat- 
ics into  which  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of 
matter  enters.—  Pure  mathematics,  mathematics  apart 
from  its  applications.  Compare  applied  mathematics. — 
Qualitative  mathematics,  mathematics  rigorously 
kept  free  from  every  quantitative  idea,  being  neither 
positively  nor  negatively  quantitative  : for  instance,  pure 
projective  geometry  as  founded  and  expounded  by  von 
Staudt  (1847). 

mathetic  (ma-thet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  gadr/TiKir,  re- 
lating to  learning.  See  mathesis.'}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mathesis  or  learning.  Bentham. 

Matico  camphor.  See  *camphor. 

matildite  (ma-til'dit),  n.  [Matilda  (see  def.)  + 
- ite 2.]  A sulpbobismutite  of  silver  (AgBiS2), 
occurring  in  gray  prismatic  crystals,  also 
massive  : from  the  Matilda  mine,  near  Moro- 
cocha,  Peru.  Also  found  in  Colorado. 

matin2  (ma-tah'),  n.  [F.]  A French  breed 
of  large  dogs,  somewhat  resembling  the  great 
Dane,  but  rough-coated;  also  used  to  some 
extent  for  sheep-dogs.  Also  mdtin-dog. 

matin-dog,  n.  See 

mating,  ft- — Apolegamic  mating,  preferential  mat- 
ing ; conscious  and  intentional  sexual  selection. — Assor- 
tative  mating,  assortive  mating,  homogamous 


matriotism, 

mating,  the  pairing  or  mating  of  animals,  or  of  human 
beings,  with  some  common  distinctive  characteristic, 
considered  apart  from  the  question  whether  the  mating 
is  due  to  conscious  selection  of  or  preference  for  this 
characteristic  or  is  unintentional  or  unconscious  ; sexual 
selection  in  its  widest  sense. 

We  could  hardly  want  stronger  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  assortative  mating  in  man,  i.e.  of  the  actuality 
of  sexual  selection.  Biometrilca,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  373. 

Autogamic  mating,  the  pairing  or  mating  of  like  with 
like. 

Pearson  adds,  “Variations  do  not  occur  accidentally,  or 
in  isolated  instances ; autogamic  and  assortive  mating 
are  realities.”  T.  H.  Morgan,  EvoL  and  Adapt,  p.  269. 

Endogamic  mating  or  breeding,  mating  or  breeding 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  or  family.— Heterogamous 
mating,  the  pairing  or  mating  or  marriage  of  unlike  in- 
dividuals, as  contrasted  with  homogamous  Amating. — 
Homogamous  mating.  Same  as  assortative  Amating. 
— Pangamic  mating,  marriage  or  mating  or  pairing  at 
random  within  the  limits  of  the  race,  without  conscious 
or  unconscious  preference  or  selection. — Preferential 
mating,  marriage  or  pairing  or  mating  with  one  individ- 
ual of  the  opposite  sex  rather  than  another,  as  the  result 
of  preference  or  selection  ; sexual  selection  as  commonly 
understood.— Selective  mating,  homogamous  or  assor- 
tative mating  with  or  without  conscious  preference. 

matipo  (ma'te-po),  n.  [Maori.]  A name  for 
several  of  the  New  Zealand  trees  also  called 
mapau,  particularly  for  those  better  known  as 
tarata  and  tawhiri.  See  *mapau,  *iarata,  and 
*tawhiri. 

matka  (mat'ka),  n,  [Russ,  matka,  mother,  dim. 
of  matt,  mother.]  A Russian  name  of  the 
mother  fur-seal,  used  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

matlow  (mat'lo),  n.  A corruption  of  French 
matelot,  sailor. 

They  get  into  her  an’ hale  out  another  young  Christmas- 
treeful  of  small  reckonin’s — brass  mostly.  Simultaneous 
it  hits  the  Pusser  that  ’e  ‘d  better  serve  out  mess  pork  for 
the  poor  matlow. 

It,  Kipling,  Traffics  and  Discoveries,  p.  54. 

rnato  (rna'to),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  1.  A hard, 
round  seed  of  any  one  of  several  leguminous 
plants,  used  by  children  for  playing  marbles  ; 
especially,  a seed  of  Guilandina  Crista,  G. 
major,  Ormosia  monosperma,  or  Stizolobium 
urens,  or  one  of  the  plants  itself.  They  are 
usually  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  mato 
azul,  mato  amarillo,  etc. — 2.  A game  of  mar- 
bles played  with  these  seeds. 

Matonia  (ma-to'ni-a),  u.  [NL.  (Robert  Brown, 
1830),  named  for  Dr.  Maton,  a London  physi- 
cian.] A small  genus  of  peculiar  Malaysian 
ferns,  the  only  living  representatives  of  the 
family  Matoniacese.  The  best-known  species,  M. 
pectinata , which  occurs  also  as  a fossil,  has  rigid  fan- 
shaped fronds,  from  1 to  2 feet  wide  and  palmately 
divided,  the  divisions  pectinately  pinnatifld,  and  the  sori, 
which  are  borne  singly  at  the  confluence  of  several  vein- 
lets  toward  the  base  of  the  segment,  large,  globose,  with 
a peltate  stipitate  superior  indusium  inclosing  six  sessile 
radial  sporangia  which  are  laterally  connate.  A second, 
lure  species,  M.  sarmentosa,  is  of  very  different  habit 
but  of  like  fructification. 

Matoniaceae  (ma-to-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Matonia  + -acese.]  Ono  of  the  eight  fam- 
ilies of  ferns  comprising  the  Eufilicinese,  or 
homosporous  leptosporangiate  Filicales,  and 
typified  by  the  genus  Matonia.  There  are, 
besides,  some  half-dozen  genera  of  fossil 
plants  placed  in  this  family.  See  *Matonia. 

mat-plant  (mat'plant),  n.  A plant  of  a pros- 
trate radiating  habit. 

The  mat-plant,  such  as  a purslane  or  carpet-weed, 
adapted  to  life  on  a flat  plane. 

C.  MacMillan,  Minnesota  Plant  Life,  iL 

matranee  (ma-tra'ne),  «.  [Also  metrabnee ; 
Hind,  mehtardne,  fern,  of  mehtar,  a sweeper, 
or  scavenger.]  A female  sweeper  or  scav- 
enger. 

matrical  (mat'ri-kal),  a.  [L.  matrix  (motric-) 
+ -a/1.]  In  histol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a matrix, 
like  the  matrix  of  a tissue  such  as  cartilage. 

The  nutrition  of  the  cartilage  is  probably  effected  by 
impenetration  of  fluids  along  the  fine  bundles  of  fibers, 
which  in  this  way  come  to  stand  out  clearly  amid  the 
matrical  substance. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1903,  p.  163. 

matrimony,  n,  4.  It  is  played  with  a lay-out  on 
which  bets  are  placed,  the  players  winning  the  counters 
in  each  division  according  to  the  combinations  held. 
These  are  : matrimony,  any  king  and  queen  ; intrigue, 
any  queen  and  jack ; confederacy,  any  king  and  jack ; 
a pair,  any  two  cards  of  the  same  denomination,  and 
best,  the  ace  of  diamonds.  Two  cards  are  given  to  each 
player. 

matrine  (ma'trin),  n,  A crystalline  dextroro- 
tatory alkaloid,  C15H04ON2,  contained  in  the 
roots  of  Sophora  angustifolia.  It  melts  at 
80°  C. 

matriotism  (ma'tri-ot-izm),  n.  [L.  mater. 


matriotism 

mother:  on  the  analogy  of  patriotism.']  Loy- 
alty to  one’s  mother  country.  [Kare.] 

I am  delighted  with  your  matriotism.  “ Rome,  Venice, 
Cambridge  1 ” I take  it  for  an  ascending  scale,  Rome 
being  the  first  step  and  Cambridge  the  glowing  apex. 

Lowell , Letters,  I.  270. 

matrix,  n. — Rank  of  a matrix.  S ee*  ranks. 
matrix-bar  (ma'triks-bar),  n.  A combination 
of  matrices,  usually  12  in  number,  on  one 
plate  or  bar  of  metal,  as  arranged  for  type- 
making on  the  monoline  machine, 
matrix-gem  (ma'triks-jem),  n.  An  opal,  tur- 
quoise, ruby,  or  other  gem  intimately  mixed 
with  the  matrix  material  and  cut  with  it. 
mat-rush  (mat'rush),  7i.  The  great  bulrush, 
Scirpus  lacustris. 

matsa  (ma'fcsa  ),  n.  ; pi.  matsoth  (mat-sot'). 
[Also  mazza,  pi.  mazzoth;  Heb.  -/ matsats , suck, 
taste.]  Unleavened  bread.  See  Passover. 
matted2  (mat'ed),  p.  a.  Dull;  lusterless;  cov- 
ered with  a mat  glaze : as,  matted  steel ; matted 
glass ; matted  pottery. 

matter,  n.— Bredlchin’s  matter,  matter  of  which 
comets’  tails  are  formed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Bredichin. 

He  [Bredichin)  has  found  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
postulate  three  kinds  of  matter,  issuing  from  the  nucleus 
with  three  initial  velocities,  and  subject  to  repulsion 
from  the  sun  with  three  sets  of  forces  of  repulsion — i.e., 
as  compared  with  ordinary  gravitative  attraction  for  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  all  sorts  of  comets  to  be  very 
completely  accounted  for.  . . . With  the  comparatively 
slow  separation  of  the  atoms  of  Bredichin’s  matter  from 
the  nucleus,  each  one  describing  its  own  hyperbola  con- 
vex to  the  sun,  the  tail  at  any  moment  represents  the 
then  position  of  any  number  of  atoms  which  left  the 
nucleus  for  some  distance  back. 

Nature,  Sept.  10,  1903,  p.  450. 
Fourth  state  Of  matter,  a term  proposed  by  Crookes 
for  the  condition  in  which  gases  exist  when  the  pressure 
is  so  low  that  the  particles  have  a mean  free  path  greater 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  containing  vessel.  A gas 
under  such  pressures  is  also  called  a hypergas  or  radiant 
matter.  See  radiant  matter. — Gray  matter  or  sub- 
stance. See  •kgray.— Law  of  conservation  of  mat- 
ter. See  ^conservation.—  Matter  in  pais,  in  law,  in 
the  country  ; not  in  court. 

Matteuccia  (ma-tu'chia),  it.  [NL.  (Todaro, 
1866),  named  in  honor  of  Carlo  Matteucci,  an 
Italian  physicist  and  statesman.]  A small 
genus  of  dimorphous  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
having  the  fronds  borne  in  a close,  upright 
crown  from  an  ascending  rhizome.  In  the  single 
American  species,  the  ostrich-fern,  M.  Struthiopteris 
(Onoclea  Struthiopteris,  Struthiopteris  Germanica ), 
which  occurs  also  in  Europe,  the  bright-green  sterile 
fronds  are  broadly  lanceolate  and  bipinnatifld,  from  3 to 
6 feet  nigh,  with  the  lower  pinnae  reduced  in  size.  The 
sterile  fronds,  which  appear  late  in  the  season,  are  much 
smaller  and  usually  devoid  of  leafy  tissue,  with  the 
crowded  sori  wholly  concealed  beneath  the  strongly 
revolute  margins  of  the  contracted,  bead-like  pinnate 
divisions.  There  is,  besides,  an  Asiatic  species,  in  most 
respects  similar. 

Mabthean  (ma-the'an),  a.  [L.  MattJiee(ns)  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Matthew  or  to 
the  Gospel  attributed  to  him. 
matting2,  n.  3.  In  stained  glass,  color  laid 
on  to  deaden  a surface  or  to  render  glass  less 
transparent. 

mattoid  (mat'oid),  n.  [It.  mattoide,  madman, 
< matto,  < ML.  mattus,  stupid,  dull,  + -aide, 
E.  -oid.]  One  who  exhibits  symptoms  of  men- 
tal degeneration  but  is  not  positively  insane ; 
a semi-insane  person ; a crank : a term  used 
by  Lombroso  to  designate  a semi-insane  per- 
son whose  ideas  and  aims  (often  of  a literary 
or  artistic  character),  while  they  may  simu- 
late those  of  talent  and  even  of  genius,  are 
marked  by  radical  absurdities  which  the  pa- 
tient is  unable,  through  mental  weakness,  to 
perceive. 

mattowacca  (ma-to-wak'a),  n.  [Appar.  an 
Amerindian  name.]  Same  as  gizzard-shad. 
mattras,  n.  Same  as  matrass. 

Mattress  blanket.  See  * blanket . 
mattress-wire  (mat'res-wir),  n.  Fine  steel 
wire  used  for  making  wire  mattresses, 
matora  (ma-tu'ra),  n.  Same  as  imago.  [Rare.] 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  use  of  the  words  “ imago  ” 
and  “ imagine,"  introduced  by  tinmens,  hb  representing 
the  final  stage  of  insect  metamorphosis,  and  Umatura" 
(maturo  = to  ripen)  is  suggested  and  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute, conforming  conveniently  with  the  accepted 
terms  for  the  earlier  stages — larva  and  pupa. 

Nature,  March  30,  1905,  p.  521. 

maturation,  n.  3.  In  cytol.  and  embryol.,  the 
final  stage  in  the  development  of  the  germ- 
eells  (ovum  and  spermatozoon).  This  stage  is 
characterized  by  certain  changes  in  the  chro- 
mosomes, especially  a reduction  in  their  num- 
ber to  one  half  of  that  of  the  chromosomes  in 
315 


the  somatic  or  body  cells.  Parker  and  Has- 
well,  Zoology,  I.  18. 


Diagrams  showing  the  essential  facts  in  the  maturation  of  the 
egg.  The  somatic  number  of  chromosomes  is  supposed  to  be 
four.  A,  initial  phase,  two  tetrads  have  been  formed  in  the  ger- 
minal vesicle;  E,  the  two  tetrads  have  been  drawn  up  about  the 
spindle  to  form  the  equatorial  plate  of  the  first  polar  mitotic 
figure;  C,  the  mitotic  figure  has  rotated  into  position,  leaving  the 
remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle  at  £-.v. ; D,  formation  of  the  first 
polar  body,  each  tetrad  divides  into  two  dyads ; E,  first  polar  body 
formed,  two  dyads  in  it  and  in  the  egg;  F,  preparation  for  the 
second  division  ; G,  second  polar  body  forming  and  the  first  divid- 
ing, each  dyad  divides  into  two  single  chromosomes;  H,  final 
result,  three  polar  bodies  and  the  egg-nucleus,  S.each  containing 
two  single  chromosomes  (half  the  somatic  number) ; c,  the  egg- 
centrosome  which  now  degenerates  and  is  lost.  (From  Wilson’s 
“The  Cell.”) 

mature,  a.  5.  In  phys.  geog.  and  geol.,  noting 
the  stage  of  maximum  development ; specif- 
ically, noting  a stage  in  the  cycle  of  erosion 
when  the  fullest  development  of  variety  in 
forms  and  of  activity  in  processes  is  attained. 

The  usual  outlines  of  a mature  lake-shore  in  conse- 
quence of  wave-action.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  447. 
Mature  river,  topography.  See  kriverz,  ktopography. 

maturer  (ma-tur'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  matures ; whatever  serves  to  ripen  or 
bring  to  maturity ; something  added,  as  to  ale, 
to  ripen  or  mature  it:  as  “sorrow  is  a great 
maturer  of  judgment,”  Addison. 

maturescence  (mat-u-res'ens),  n.  [See  mat- 
urescent.]  The  process  of  becoming  mature  ; 
maturation. 

maturity,  n.  4.  Ill  phys.  geog.,  that  stage  in 
the  geographical  cycle  or  cycle  of  erosion 
when  the  fullest  development  of  variety  in 
forms  and  of  activity  in  processes  is  attained. 
It  lies  between  the  uncarved  forms  of  youth 
and  the  worn-down  forms  of  old  age. 

Matuta  (ma-tii'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Matuta,  a 
surname  of  Ino,  a sea-deity.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Matutkke.  It  is  noted  for 
its  powers  of  swimming  and  burrowing.  Fab- 
ricius,  1798. 

Matutidae  (ma-tu'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Matuta 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  oxystomatous  brachy- 
urous  crustaceans,  having  much  the  same 
characters  as  the  Calappidse  except  that  the 
third  maxillipeds  have  the  three  terminal 
joints  concealed  beneath  the  triangular  acute 
fourth  joint.  It  includes  the  genera  Matuta 
and  Hepatus. 

matutinary  (ma-tu'ti-na-ri),  a.  [L.  matutin- 
(ns)  + -ary.  See  matutinal.]  Same  as  matu- 
tinal. [Rare.] 

We  were  aroused  at  four  o’clock  this  morning ; had  some 
eggs  and  coffee,  and  were  ready  to  start  between  five  and 
six;  being  thus  matutinary,  in  order  to  get  to  Terni  in 
time  to  see  the  falls. 

Hawthorne,  Fr.  and  Ital.  Note-books,  I.  239. 

maty3  (ma'ti),  n, ; pi.  maties  (-tiz).  [Dim.  of 
mate1.]  1.  A mate;  a companion. — 2.  A 
dockyard  carpenter,  shipwright,  or  artificer. 
[Eng.] 

mau  (moil),  n.  A tsetse-fly. 

maud2  (mad),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A sal- 
mon-net stretched  around  four  stakes  in  the 
form  of  a square. 

maudlinize  (mad'lin-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
maudlinized,  ppr.  maudlinizing.  To  make 
maudlin-drunk.  [Rare.] 

Mi.  Pledge  her,  good  brother. 

Gab.  I do  — 

Mi.  I hope ’t  will  maudlenize  him. 

B.  Brome,  Covent-Garden  Weeded,  iv.  1. 

Maugrabee  (ma' gra-bee),  n.  Same  as  Mo- 
grabin. 


maximite 

Maugrabin,  n.  Same  as  Mograbin. 
maul1,  «.  Specifically— 2.  In  well-boring , a 
heavy  block  of  wood  used  like  the  ram  of  a 
pile-driver  to  drive  pipe  into  the  ground  for 
water  or  preliminary  to  boring  in  the  rock 
below — Double-beaded  maul,  a large  iron  hammer 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  equal  in  size,  both  of  them 
steel-faced,  and  which  is  used  for  driving  bolts. — Single- 
beaded  maul,  a large  iron  hammer  having  a flat  head, 
steel-faced  at  one  end  and  with  a point  at  the  other. 

maul®  (mal),  n.  Same  as  mold'2,  n.  [Prov.] — 
Black  mauls,  a fungous  disease  of  willows,  in  Ireland, 
attributed  to  a pyrenomycetous  fungus,  Physalospora 
gvegaria. 

maulavi,  n.  Same  as  * maulvi . 
maulvi  (moul'vi),  n.  [Also  moulvi,  maulavi, 
molavee,  etc.  Hind,  maulavi,  maulvi,  in  popu- 
lar speech  mulvi,  also  mauli,  maulbi,  < Ar. 
maulawi  (maulavi,  maulvi ):  see  molla.]  In 
Hindu  Mohammedan  use,  a judge ; a doctor 
(of  the  law):  a common  title  of  learned  men, 
professors  of  the  law  and  literature, 
maungee,  n.  See  *manjee. 
mauve,  U. — Acid  mauve.  S eekacid-mauve. 
maux  (males),  n.  [See  mawk2.]  A slattern  ; a 
woman  of  low  character ; a prostitute.  [Obs. 
or  dial.] 

mauzeliite  (mou-za'li-It),  n.  [Named  after  R. 
Mauzelius,  a Swedish  chemist,  who  analyzed 
it.]  A titano-antimonate  of  lead  and  calcium 
occurring  in  dark-brown  octahedrons  at  Ja- 
kobsberg,  Sweden. 

mavourneen  (ma-vor'nen),  «.  [Ir.  mo,  my; 
muirnin,  darling,  dim.  muirn,  joy,  affection.] 
My  darling;  darling : an  Irish  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Kathleen  mavourneen  ! the  grey  dawn  is  breaking. 

Annie  Barry  Crawford. 

maw-bound,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  * grain-sick. 
Maw  worm2  (ma'werm),  n.  A man  who  resem- 
bles Mawworm,  a character  in  Bickerstaffe's 
play  “The  Hypocrite,”  1769;  a hypocritical 
pretender  to  sanctity.  A.  E.  I). 

A man  naturally  likes  to  look  forward  to  having  the 
best.  He  w ould  be  the  very  Mawworm  of  bachelors  who 
pretended  not  to  expect  it. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  ii. 

Mawwormish  (ma'werm-isk),  a.  Character- 
istic of  Mawworm.  See  Mawworm 2. 

He  [Luther]  was  no  sour  Sabbatarian,  no  mawwormish 
mar-joy.  He  had  music  in  his  soul. 

Karl  Blind,  in  Gentleman’s  Mag.,  CCLV.  488. 

max2  (maks),  n.  [A  native  name  in  Yucatan.] 
A Central  American  curculionid  beetle  whose 
larva  burrows  into  the  sisal  plant  in  Yucatan. 

Next  to  fire,  a large,  long-nosed  black  beetle  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  cultivated  sisal.  It  is  known  to  the 
natives  as  the  “ max .’’ 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  May  9,  1903,  p.  22869. 

maxillary.  I.  a.-  Maxillary  index.  See  kindex. 
—Maxillary  neuralgia.  Same  as.facial  kneuralgia. 

II.  n.  2.  The  posterior  of  the  two  bones 
which  border  the  upper  jaw  in  osseous  fishes. 
It  usually  bears  teeth  in  the  soft-rayed  fishes, 
but  in  the  spiny-rayed  fishes  the  teeth  are  con- 
fined to  the  premaxillary.— Supplemental  max- 
illary, an  auxiliary  bone  found  on  the  upper  or  posterior 
edge  of  the  maxillary  of  some  species  of  fishes. 

maxillitis  (mak-si-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < maxilla. 

+ -if i.s.]  Inflammation  of  the  maxilla  or  jaw. 
maxillolabial  (mak-sil-6-la'bi-al),  a.  [L. 
maxilla,  jaw,  + labium,  lip,  + -all.]  Pertain- 
ing to  both  the  maxilla  and  the  labium.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  I.  435. 

Maximianist  (mak-sim'i-an-ist),  n.  [ Maxim - 
ianus  + -ist.]  An  adherent  of  one  of  the  ex- 
treme sects  of  the  Donatist  heresy  in  the 
fourth  century:  so  called  from  its  leader 
Maximianus,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
Maximilianea  (mak-si-mil-i-a'ne-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Martius,  1819),  named  in  hot  or  of  Maximilian 
I.  (1756-1825),  King  of  Bavaria,  who  supported 
Martius  in  his  earlier  botanical  exploration  of 
Brazil.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Cochlospermaceee.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
palmately  lobed  leaves  preceded  by  the  conspicuous  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  borne  in  small  racemes  or  panicles. 
There  are  about  13  species,  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropics,  but  confined  to  arid  habitats.  M.  Gossypium,  of 
India,  is  a small  tree  which  produces  kuteera  gum,  a sub- 
stitute for  gum  tragacanth.  In  M.  nilotica,  an  African 
species,  the  permanent  stem  from  which  the  flower  and 
leaf  shoots  spring  is  almost  subterranean.  The  thickened 
underground  portion  of  the  West  African  M.  tinctoria 
produces  a yellow  dye.  See  Cochlospcrmum. 
maximite  (mak'sim-It),  n.  [Named  from  its 
inventor,  Hudson  Maxim.]  An  explosive,  in- 
vented by  Hudson  Maxim,  consisting  largely 
of  picric  acid  : used  as  a bursting-charge  for 
large  projectiles. 

Maximite,  the  new  high  explosive  which  has  been 
adopted  by  tile  United  States  Government  as  a bursting 


maximite 

charge  for  shell,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  high  explo- 
sive compounds  known  to  science,  being  about  fifty  per 
cent  more  powerful  than  pure  nitro-glycerine.  Among 
commercial  high  explosives,  it  is  equalled  only  in  shatter- 
ing force  by  nitro-gelatine  and  pure  picric  acid.  . . . The 
experiments  at  Sandy  Hook  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  Maximite  were  very  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive. 

H.  Maxim,  in  Jour.  Mil.  Serv.  Institution  U.  S.,  Nov., 
[1901,  pp.  347,  348. 

maximum,  a — Maximum  stress.  See  ★s£r«*#i. — 
Principle  of  maximum  work.  See  kwork . 
maxtle  (mash'tle),  re.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Nahuatl 
(of  Mexico)  maxtlatl .]  The  popular  name  in 
Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Central  America  for 
the  breech-clout. 

maxwell  (maks'wel),  re.  [Named  for  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
physicist.]  The  c.  g.  s.  unit  of  magnetic 
flux  ; the  flux  which,  acting  upon  a unit  mag- 
net-pole, will  repel  it  with  a force  of  one  dyne ; 
the  flux  per  square  centimeter  of  cross-section 
in  a field  of  unit  flux  density, 
mayacaceous  (ma-ya-ka'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  plant  family  Mayacacese. 

Mayad  clover.  See  Trifolium. 

Mayall’s  albumin  negative  process.  See 
*proeess. 

Mayan  (mi'an  orma'yau),  a.  and  n.  [ Maya  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mayas. 

II.  n.  A linguistic  family  of  North  Amer- 
ica including  numerous  languages  spoken  in 
southern  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
maycock-  (ma'kok),  n.  [Also  macock;  form- 
erly also  macokos ; from  one  or  more  Indian 
forms  correspondingto  Virginian  (Powhatan f) 
mahawk,  gourd,  Delaware  (Lenfipe)  machgachk, 
pumpkin.]  A species  of  squash  or  pumpkin. 
Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct.-Dee.,  1902,  p.  247. 
[Now  local  in  Virginia.] 

May-dewing  (ma'diUing),  n.  The  custom  of 
washing  the  face  in  dew  on  May-day,  or  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  May , to  secure  lasting  beauty  of 
complexion.  The  custom  still  exists  in  some 
places  in  England.  See  May-dew,  n. 

The  quaint  old  custom  of  May-dewing , or  washing  the 
face  in  dew,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  .“  . . was  observed 
yesterday  by  a large  number  of  Blackburn  girls  and 
women.  Standard  (London),  May  8,  1905. 

Mayepea  (ma-ep'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet,  1775), 
prob.  from  a native  Guiana  name  of  the  type 
species,  Mayepea  GuianensisJ]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
family  Oleacese.  See  IAnociera. 

Mayfield  (ma'feld),  n.  Same  as  placitum. 

The  frequent  popular  assemblies,  whereof  under  the 
names  of  the  Mallum,  the  Placitum,  the  Mayfield , we  hear 
so  much  under  Clovis  and  Charles  were  now  never  sum- 
moned. J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.  126. 

May-gowan  (ma'gou,,'an),  n.  The  common 
daisy.  Also  ewe-gowan ." 

May-haw,  n.  This  species  has  the  largest  flowers  and 
the  largest  and  best-flavored  fruit  of  the  genus.  In 
southwestern  Louisiana  the  fruit  is  largely  gathered  for 
the  market,  being  utilized  for  jellies,  etc.  Also  called 
summer  haw. 

May  Hill  sandstone.  See  * sandstone . 
mayoral2  (ma-yo-ral'),  re.  [Sp.,  < mayor, 
greater.  See  major.]  A head  shepherd;  an 
overseer;  a leader  of  a pack-train. 

Our  mules  toiled  along  slowly  and  painfully,  urged  by 
the  incessant  cries  of  the  mayoral,  or  conductor,  and  his 
inozo.  As  the  mayoral's  whip  could  only  reach  the  second 
span,  the  business  of  the  latter  was  to  jump  down  every 
ten  minutes,  run  ahead  and  belabor  the  flanks  of  the  fore- 
most mules,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a series  of  sharp 
howls,  which  seemed  to  strike  the  poor  beasts  with  quite 
as  much  severity  as  his  whip. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracens,  p.  406. 

Here  our  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  Mayoral  of 
the  diligence,  who  came  to  tell  us  that  the  mules  were 
waiting ; and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  were 
scrambling  through  the  square  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Burgos.  Longfellow,  Outre- Mer,  p.  173. 

mayorazgo  (mii-yo-rath'go),  n.  [Sp.,  < mayor, 
< L.  major,  elder.  See  major.]  In  Sp.  late, 
same  as  majorat,  1. 

maysin  (ma'zin),  n.  [NL.  mays,  mats,  maize, 
4-  -in 2.]  See  +maisin. 

may-star  ( ma'star),  n.  Same  as  star-flower  (a). 
Maytenus  (ma'te-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Molina,  1782), 
from  may  ten,  the  Chilean  name  of  Maytenus 
Boaria.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Celastracese.  They  are  upright  trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  evergreen  leaves  and  small  white,  yellow,  or 
reddish  flowers,  either  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  in  axillary,  often  clustered,  cymes.  There  are  about 
70  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America. 
One,  M.  phyllanthoides,  grows  wild  as  far  north  as  south- 
ern Florida.  M.  Boaria,  a Chilean  species,  is  planted  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  California  as  far  north  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  pendulous  branches,  small  ovate-lanceolate, 
glandular-serrate,  thin  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers 
followed  by  fruit  with  scarlet  arils. 


May-term  (ma'term),  n.  The  Easter-term  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  [Eng. 
eolloq.] 

May-week  (ma'wek),  re.  The  week  of  the 
May  races  at  Cambridge,  England.  N.  E.  J). 
May-wine  (ma'win),  n.  Same  as  May-drink. 
may- Wings  (ma'wingz),  re.  Same  as  *gay- 

wings. 

mazagran  (ina-za-gran'),  n.  [ Mazagran , a vil- 
lage of  Algeria.]  Black  coffee  sweetened  and 
served  with  cracked  ice  in  a long,  slender 


mazamorra  (ma-tha-mor'a),  n.  [Sp.  maza- 
morra.]  1.  In  Spanish  use,  breadcrumbs  used 
in  a soup  ormush. — 2.  In  Peru,  a dish  consist- 
ing of  a sweet  mush  made  of  various  fruits ; 
also,  a kind  of  custard. — 3.  In  Bolivia,  a mud- 
flow or  mud-slide.  Such  slides  occur  frequently  in  the 
gorges  around  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  are  very  dangerous  for  inexperienced 
travelers.  The  mud,  however,  soon  hardens  and  forms  a 
deep  and  sterile  crust.  Portions  of  the  once  fertile  gorge 
of  the  La  Paz  river  have  been  completely  ruined  by  mud- 
flows which,  in  places,  attained  a thickness  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet. 

mazar  (ma-zar'),  n.  [Also  masar,  < Ar.  mazar , 
a shrine  visited  by  pilgrims,  < zar,  he  visited, 
ziyarah , a visit.]  A tomb  of  a saint  regarded 
as  a shrine.  Also  masar . 

Mazeutoxeron  (maz-fi-tok'se-ron),  n.  [NL. 
(Labillardiere,  1798).]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Hutacese.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  usually  clothed  with  stellate  hairs,  and  have  ovate 
or  lanceolate  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  rather  large 
pendent  white,  green,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  with  the 
four  petals  connate  at  the  base  or  nearly  to  the  apex  into 
a bell-shaped  or  tubular  corolla,  and  8 usually  exserted 
stamens.  There  are  6 or  more  species,  natives  of  Austra- 
lia. M.  specio8um  ( Correa  speciosa  of  Aiton),  the  native 
fuchsia  of  Australia,  and  other  species  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

mazic  (ma'zik),  a.  [Gr.  ya^a,  a cake  (repre- 
senting NL.  placenta  in  its  L.  sense,  a cake),  4- 
-■ ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  placenta ; pla- 
cental. 

mazolysis  (ma-zol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yafa, 
a cake  (representing  NL.  placenta),  + /twig,  a 
loosening.]  Separation  of  the  placenta, 
mazopatbia  (maz-o-path'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yafa,  a cake  (representing  NL.  placenta ),  4- 
nadog,  disease.]  Any  placental  disease, 
mazuca  (ma-zo'ka),  n.  [Also  masoolca;  appar. 
an  aboriginal  name.]  A scisenoid  fish,  Leio- 
stomus  xanthurus , found  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
mazun  (ma-tson'),  n.  See  the  extract. 

Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  “ mazun  " of  the 
Armenians  from  the  milk  of  the  bison  or  goat,  but  is  also 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  cows,  and  possesses  a pleasant 
acid  taste  similar  to  that  of  kefir.  It  serves  as  acidifying 
material  in  the  case  of  churning  wherewith  the  butter 
assumes  a pleasant  aroma.  Moreover,  it  serves  as  a 
beverage,  and  also  for  the  production  of  various  milk  ‘ 
foods.  The  preparation  is  carried  on  in  a way  similar  to 
that  of  kefir  and  koumiss,  the  lactic  acid  and  alcohol  fer- 
mentation probably  takes  place  here  also  in  a symbiotic 
manner.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  25,  1908,  p.  63. 

M.B.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Medi- 
cinse  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Medicine ; (6) 
of  the  Latin  Musicse  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Music;  (c)  of  “ mark  of  the  beast,” in  allusion 
to  the  popular  belief  that  the  garment  de- 
scribed below  smacked  of  popery m.B.  waist- 

coat, a kind  of  waistcoat  with  no  opening  in  front,  worn 
by  Anglican  clergymen  (originally,  about  1840,  only  by 
adherents  of  the  'I'ract  arian  party,  but  afterwards  by  many 
belonging  to  other  schools).  N.  E.  D. 
mbalolo  (mba/lo-lo),  n.  The  native  name  in 
Samoa  and  Fiji  for  the  palolo  worm,  Palolo 
viridis.  An  indication  of  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  these  worms  is  the  fact  that  October 
is  called  mbalolo  lailai  (little),  and  November, 
mbalolo  levu  (large), 
mbco.  A contraction  of  marks  banco. 

M.  B.  F.  & H.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
Magna  Britannia,  Francia  et  Hibernia,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
mbira  (mbe'ra),  re.  [S.  African.]  A South 
African  musical  instrument  allied  to  the  zanze. 
M.  B.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Science. 

M.  C.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  the  Latin  Magis- 
ter  Cliirurgise,  Master  of  Surgery ; (c)  of  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies. 

M/c.  An  abbreviation  of  metallic  currency. 

McBurney’s  point.  See  * appendicitis . 
McCay’s  circles.  See  *circle. 

M.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Mcb.  A contraction  of  March. 

M.  C.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Civil 
Law. 


mealy-wing 

M.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

M.  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Madras  Civil 
Service. 

M.  D.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  Middle  Dutch; 

(d)  [(.  c.]  of  months  {after)  date. 

Md.  A contraction  of  Maryland. 
m/ d.  An  abbreviation  of  month’s  date. 

M.  D.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Domes- 
tic Economy. 

Mdlle.  A contraction  of  the  French  Mademoi- 
selle, Miss. 

Mdm.  A contraction  of  Madam. 

M.  D.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

M.  D.  V.  Same  as  ★ V.  D.  M. 
mdse.  A contraction  of  merchandise. 

M.  E.  An  abbreviation  (cl)  of  Master'  of  En- 
gineering; ( e ) of  Mechanical  Engineer;  ( f)  of 
Military  Engineer;  ( g ) of  Most  Excellent . 

Me.  A contraction  of  Maine. 
meadow,  n.— Mountain  meadow,  an  open  grassy  val- 
ley-floor or  basin  among  mountains. 

The  mountain  meadows  and  deer  parks,  which  consti- 
tute a feature  of  considerable  importance  because  of  their 
area  in  the  mountain  regions  of  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Yearbook  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  585. 

meadow-bell  (med'o-bel),  n.  The  harebell, 
meadow-grass,  n.— Alkali  meadow-grass.  See 
k alkali-grass,  2. — Pungent  meadow-grass.  Same  as 
kstink-grass. 

meadow-lily  (med'o-liFi),  n.  Same  as  Canada 
*Iily. 

meadow-parsnip,  n — Golden  meadow-parsnip, 

Zizia  aurea,  an  umbelliferous  plant  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  meadow-parsnip  and  has  bright  yellow  flowers  : 
found  throughout  North  America  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

meadow-shoe  (med'o-sbd),  n.  A flat  iron  disk 
or  sole  designed  to  be  attached  to  a horseshoe 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  sinking  in  soft  or 
wet  ground. 

meadow-wink  (med'o-wingk),  re.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  the  bobolink, 
meakin  (me'kin),  n.  The  spiked  water-milfoil, 
Myriophyllum  spicatum,  found  throughout  most 
of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
meaking  (me'king),  re.  Xaut..  the  act  of  run- 
ning old  oakum  out  of  the  deck  or  bottom 
seams  of  a vessel,  preparatory  to  recalking. 
meal1,  n. — Germ-Oil  meal,  a trade-name  of  the 
ground  cake  left  after  expressing  oil  from  the  germs  of 
the  kernels  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  used  as  food 
for  cattle.— Whole  meal,  meal  or  flour  from  which  the 
brau  has  not  been  removed  by  bolting. 

meal-hour  (mel'our),  n.  The  hour  or  time  at 
which  a meal  is  or  should  be  served;  specifi- 
cally ( naut .),  the  interval  during  which  the 
meal-pennant  is  displayed.  The  term  has  no 
reference  to  length  of  time, 
mealiness,  re.  3.  Inphotog.,  a defect  in  silver- 
printing, in  which  the  surface  of  the  print 
presents  a peculiar  mottled  appearance,  due 
generally  to  a too  weak  sensitizing-bath. 
Woodbury,  Eneyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  277. 
mealing  (me'ling),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  re- 
duction of  some  substance,  as  a cereal,  to  meal 
by  grinding. 

A very  interesting  mealing  outfit  was  encountered  on 
the  hillside  above  the  dwelling  and  near  the  margin  of 
the  mine.  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1900,  p.  169. 

mealing-plate  (me'ling-plat),  n.  A plate  hav- 
ing teeth  for  grinding  materials,  such  as 
acorns,  to  meal. 

Plates  10  and  11  serve  to  illustrate  two  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  acorn  industry,  the  carrying  and  hulling  of  the 
acorns,  and  the  use  of  the  mealing  plate  in  grinding. 

Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1900,  p.  172. 

mealing-trough  (me'ling-tr6f),  re.  A trough 
or  box  of  wood  or  stones  about  2 feet  wide,  8 
inches  high,  and  several  feet  long,  separated 
by  partitions  into  several  compartments  (usu- 
ally three),  each  of  which  contains  a metate  or 
slab  for  grinding  com : used  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico, 
meal-moth,  » — Indian  meal-moth.  See  -tnmth. 
meal-tree  (mel'tre),  re.  The  wayfaring-tree, 
Viburnum  Lantana. 

meal-worm,  n.  2.  In  angling,  a worm  bred 
in  meal  or  flour,  used  for  bait  in  fishing. 

The  meal-worm,  which  is  perhaps  the  least  troublesome, 
breeds  amongst  the  refuse  sweepings  of  flour  mills. 

H.  Chohnondeley- Pennell,  Mod.  Pract.  Angler,  p.  229. 

mealy,  a.  6.  Starchy;  farinaceous.  See 
+8tarcliy2,  2. 

mealy-back  (me'li-bak),  n.  A local  name  for 
a grasshopper.  [Australia.] 
mealy-wing  (meTi-wing),  n.  Any  member  of 
the  homopterous  family  Aleurodidse;  a white 
fly. 


mean 

mean3.  I.  a — Mean  longitude.  (6)  The  middle 
longitude ; the  point  half-way  between  two  longitudes ; 
the  meridian  equidistant  between  two  other  meridians. — 

Mean  point,  of  a polygon  or  polyhedron,  the  mass-center 
of  a system  of  equal  particles  situated  at  the  vertexes  or 
summits.— Mean  sphere,  spheroid.  See  -ksphere, 

* spheroid. 

II.  n.  10.  The  abscissa  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  variates  or  of  the  frequency 
polygon.  It  is  found  by  the  formula  M=S(V./) 

n 

where  V is  the  magnitude  of  any  class,  / its 
frequency,  and  n the  number  of  variates. 

—Mean  of  the  altitudes,  in  nav .,  the  average  obtained 
in  a series  of  altitudes  by  dividing  the  aggregate  of  the 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  an  arc  by  the  figure 
which  represents  the  number  of  altitudes  taken. — Mean 
Of  the  latitudes,  in  nav.,  the  middle  latitude  (which  see, 
under  latitude).—  Mean  Of  the  tides,  the  average  high- 
or  low-water  mark.— Weighted  mean,  the  mean  value 
of  a series  of  observations,  obtained  by  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  weight  or  importance,  instead  of  assuming  all  to 
be  of  equal  significance  in  the  computation  of  the  result. 

meander,  n.  4.  In phys.  geog.,  a self-developed 
river-curve  suitable  to  the  volume  of  the 
stream. 

The  terms  “ meander"  and  “shut  in,”  and  the  like, 
have  a definite  enough  geomorpliological  meaning,  as  ap- 
pears clearly  from  Mr.  Marbut’s  use  of  them,  but  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  they  sound  crude  and  angular,  more 
conformable  in  style  to  the  German  language  than  to  our 
own.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S. ),  IX.  666. 

meandriform  (me-an'dri-fdrm),  a.  Meandrine : 
labyrinthine. 

meandriniform,  a.  Same  as  mseandr ini form. 
meanness,  n.  4.  A mean,  vindictive  spirit. 

[Dialectal,  southern  U.  S.] 

He  say  he  gwine  lef  he  mark  on  you,  marster,  and 
Marse  Bruce,  an’  on  dat  ole  man  . . . and  de  young  lady 
over  dyah.  . . . Dat  man ’s  got  meanness  in  him  ! 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  On  Newfound  River,  xvi. 

meas.  An  abbreviation  of  measure. 
measles,  n.  5.  In  pliotog.,  a defect  in  silver- 
printing consisting  in  semi-opaque  blotches 
caused  by  imperfect  fixation  by  the  insoluble 
silver  hyposulphite  visible  when  the  prints 
are  held  to  the  light.  In  time  these  spots  be- 
come yelk) w.— Bastard  measles,  rubella.— Black 
measles,  a malignant  form  of  measles  formerly  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  method 
of  treatment  adopted.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. — Confluent 
measles.  ( a ) A form  of  measles  in  which  the  eruption 
is  so  thick  that  the  separate  lesions  coalesce.  ( b ) Same 

as  scarlet  fever.—  Hemorrhagic  measles.  Same  as 
black  measles. — Pork  measles,  an  infection  of  pork  with 
the  bladder- worm  stage  ( Cysticercus  cellulosve)  of  Taenia 
solium,  the  ‘ armed’  tapeworm  of  man.  See  also  'kcysticer - 
cosis.—  Spanish  measles.  Same  as  anthracnose. 
measure,  n.  12  ( c ) Specifically,  in  organ-build- 
ing, the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  flue- 
pipes,  or  of  a stop  of  such  pipes,  to  their 
length : as,  a diapason  pipe  is  made  on  a 
wider  or  larger  measure  than  a gamba  pipe. 

— Double  measure,  in  xarp.,  molded  or  having  mold- 
ings on  both  sides : said  of  a door,  a casement- window,  a 
screen  of  joiner’s  work,  and  the  like.  [Eng.] — Measure- 
and-a-half,  having  moldings  and  sunken  panels  on  one 
side : said  of  a door.  Compare  single  -kmeasure  and 
double* measure.  [Eng.]  — Measure  cf  a dihedral, 
the  angle  of  two  perpendiculars  to  the  edge  of  a dihedral, 
one  in  each  face.— Measure  of  an  arc,  the  sect  con- 
nected with  an  arc  such  that  if  the  arc  is  cut  into  two 
arcs,  this  sect  is  the  sum  of  their  sects  and  is  not  less 
than  the  chord  of  the  arc  nor,  if  the  arc  is  minor,  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  sects  on  the  tangents  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc  to  their  intersection.— Measure  of 
an  area,  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  the  areas  of  all  the 
triangles  into  which  an  area  is  cut  in  any  given  partition, 
the  measure  of  the  area  of  a triangle  being  half  the  pro- 
duct of  a base  and  its  corresponding  altitude.— Measure 
Of  length,  in  terms  of  a given  unit,  the  number  speci- 
fying how  often  the  unit  is  contained  in  the  length. — 

Measure  Of  time,  in  astral.,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  periods  of  events  by  converting  the  arc  of  direction  into 
time.  See  equation  of  arcs  of  -kdirection.  — Measure  Of 
volume,  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  volume  of  all  the 
tetrahedra  in  any  given  partition,  the  measure  of  the  vol- 
ume of  a tetrahedron  being  one  thiid  the  product  of  the 
area  of  a face  and  its  corresponding  altitude. — Paris 
measure,  the  system  of  measures  employed  in  France 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  The  term 
is  applied  most  frequently  to  measures  of  length,  such  as 
the  Paris  foot  (pied),  Paris  inch  (pouce),  and  Paris  line 
(ligne).— Riemann’s  measure  of  curvature.  When 
the  infinite  number  of  two-dimensional  ordinary  measures 
of  curvature  at  a point  are  constant  and  equal  to  all  the 
measures  of  curvature  at  any  other  point,  there  exists 
what  Rietnann  calls  a manifold  of  constant  curvature. — 

Single  measure,  having  no  moldings  or  relief,  as  a panel 
framed  on  either  side  : said  of  a door.  Compare  double 
•kmeavure  and  *measure-and-a-half.  [Eng.]  — Survey- 
ors' measure,  the  system  of  denominate  multiple  units 
for  linear  measurements  in  land-surveying,  in  which  the 
primary  unit  is  the  surveyors’  chain  of  4 rods  or  66  feet, 
divided  into  100  smaller  units  called  ‘links.’  See  chain,  3. 

measure-bar  (mezh'ur-bar),  n.  In  musical nota-  ik),  a.  In psyclwl 
item,  same  as  6 or1,  11:  used  only  when  it  is  " 
necessary  to  distinguish  an  ordinary  bar  from 
a ^line-bar  (which  see). 

measure-sign  (mezli 'ur-sin),  n.  In  musical 
notation,  same  as  rhythmical  signature  (which 
see,  under  rhythmical). 


meconmic 


measuring-day  (mezh'ur-ing-da),  n.  In  min- 
ing, the  day  when  the  mine  foreman  or  other 
official  measures  the  work  done  by  the  con- 
tract miners.  [Scotch.] 

measuring-motion  (mezh'ur-ing-m6'i'shon),  n. 

A mechanism  for  measuring  the  size  or  amount 
of  the  product  of  a machine:  as,  for  example,  mechanicophysical  (me  kan//i-ko-fiz'i-kal),  a. 
the  size  of  a full  lap  on  a ribbon  lap-machine,  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  both  mechanics 
in  cotton-manufacturing.  Thornley,  Cotton  and  physics — Mechanicophysical  theory  of  evo- 


speeifieally,  in  philos.,  the  mechanical  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe. 

Yet,  admitting  what  that  patient  mechanicalism  may 
have  done  for  modern  civilization,  one  must  not  . . . 
under-estimate  the  force  of  personality. 

A thenaeum,  May  6,  1905,  p.  558. 


Combing  Machines,  p.  17. 
measuring-roller  (mezh'ur-ing- roller),  n. 
A roller,  or  small  beam,  as  part  of  the  warp- 
delivering mechanism  of  a loom  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  yarn  woven.  T.  W.  Fox,  Mech- 
anism of  Weaving,  p.  443. 


lution.  ’ See  ^revolution. 

mechanicotherapeutics  (me-kan'i-ko-ther-a- 
pu'tiks),  n.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  me- 
chanical means,  such  as  gymnastics,  massage, 
vibration,  etc. 

mechanicotherapy  (me-kan//i-ko-ther'a-pi), ». 
Same  as  * mechanicotherapeutics . 


measuring-spout  (mezh'ur-ing-spout),  n.  In  a 7 t ; V r ; 

boiler-room  where  the  coal  is  stored  in  over- 


bead  bunkers,  a chute  for  delivering  the  coal 
to  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire-doors  of  a bat- 
tery of  boilers.  It  consists  of  a sheet-metal  chute 
which  has  gates  above  and  below,  and  is  controlled  by  a 
locking-rod  so  that  the  upper  gate  cannot  be  opened  to 
admit  the  coal  to  the  chute  until  the  lower  gate  is  closed. 
When  the  chute  is  full  and  the  supply  is  cut  off,  the  chute 
contains  a fixed  weight  of  coal.  When  the  coal  is  dis- 
charged below,  a counting  device  registers  the  weight 
delivered.  The  spout  swings  about  a fixed  center  to  dis- 
tribute the  coal  to  two  or  more  boilers. 

measuring-weir  (mezh'ur-ing-wer),  n.  A low, 
small,  submerged  dam,  or  obstruction  of  wood, 
metal,  or  masonry  which  affords  a method  of 
measuring  water,  particularly  that  used  in 
irrigation  and  in  water-power, 
measuring- wheel,  n.  2.  Same  &s*curvometer. 

Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  442. 
measuring-WOrm,  n.  — Pine  measuring-worm. 
See  pine  ★ span-worm. 

meat1,  n.  8.  pi.  The  trade-name  for  cotton- 
seed from  which  the  remains  of  fiber  (‘lint’) 
and  husk  (‘hulls’)  have  been  removed  and 


Same  as  ra- 
tional irmec/lanics.— Animal  mechanics,  the  science  of 
mechanics  as  applied  to  the  human  body  or  to  the  body 
of  any  animal.— Applied  mechanics,  the  statical  and 
dynamical  investigation  of  machines  and  engineer- 
ing construction. — Celestial  mechanics,  that  por- 
tion of  astronomy  which  deals  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly-bodies.— Developmental  mechanics.  See 
★ developmental .—  Non-Euclidean  mechanics,  rational 
mechanics  in  which  the  geometry  interwoven  is  non- 
Euclidean.— Pure  mechanics.  Same  as  rational  *mc- 
chanics.— Rational  mechanics,  (a)  See  rational.  (6) 
The  science  which  explains  natural  phenomena  by  de- 
picting them  with  mathematical  precision  as  dependent 
solely  upon  relations  of  motion.—  Social  mechanics, 
that  part  of  sociology  which  treats  of  social  forces  and 
their  operation  in  so  far  as  they  act  mechanically  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion.  L.  F.  H'ard,  Dynamic 
Sociol.,  £03.—  Statistical  mechanics,  that  portion  of 
mechanics  which  deals  with  a great  number  of  systems 
of  the  same  nature  differing  in  configuration  and  veloc- 
ities, not  merely  infinitesimally,  but  also  in  such  a way 
as  to  embrace  every  conceivable  combination  of  configu- 
ration and  velocities. 

The  laws  of  statistical  mechanics  apply  to  conservative 
systems  of  any  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  and  are 
exact  J.  IF.  Gibbs,  Statistical  Mech.,  Pref.,  p.  viii. 

Technical  mechanics,  the  mechanics  of  construction 
and  manufacture.— Theoretical  mechanics.  Same  as 
rational  ★ mechanics . 


which  is  ready  for  crushing, 
meat-crusher  (met'kruslPer),  n.  A small  ma- 
chine having  two  corrugated  rollers  between  mechanotherapy  (mek^a-no-ther'a-pi),  n. 
which  steaks  are  passed  to  make  them  tender.  [Gr.  a machine,  + depaneia,  healing.] 

meat-flour  (met'flour),  n.  Meat  dried  at  a low  Cure  by  mechanical  means;  mechanicothera- 


peutics. 

mechloic  (me-klo'ik),  a.  [me(conin)  4-  chlo - 
( rin ) 4-  -ic.~\  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  com- 
pound, said  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
ehlorin  on  meconin.  It  crystallizes  in  quad- 
ratic prisms  and  melts  at  150°  C.  It  does  not 
contain  ehlorin. 


temperature  and  ground  to  a powder.  Syd. 

Soc.  Lex. 

meat-fruit  (met'frot),  n.  The  fruit  of  Artocar- 

pus  incisa.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

meat-man  (met'man),  n.  A butcher ; a man 
who  sells  meat.  Dialect  Notes , III.  iii.  194. 

[U.  S.] 

meatoscope  (me-a'to-skop),  n.  [L.  meatus,  mecistocephali  (me-sis-to-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  In 
meatus,  + Gr.  moneiv,  view.]  A form  of  specu-  anthrop.,  persons  having  a cephalic  index  less 
lum  employed  in  examining  the  anterior  ex-  than  71.  Huxley,  Scientific  Memoirs,  III.  215. 
tremity  of  the  urethra.  mecistocephalic  (me-sis//to-se-fal'ik),  a.  Same 

meatoscopy  (me-a-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [ meatoscope  as  +mecistocephalou's.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
+ -j/3.]  The  inspection,’ especially  by  instru-  1872,  p.  314. 

mental  means,  of  any  meatus,  such  as  the  mecistoceplialous  (me-sis-to-sef 'a-lns),  a. 
anterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  or  the  vesi-  [Gr.  pyuaTor;,  longest,  tallest,  greatest, +Ke$aZy, 
cal  orifices  of  the  ureters.  head,  + -o«s.]  In  anthrop.,  having  a cephalic 

meatotome  (inf-a'to-tom),  n.  [NL.  meatus,  index  less  than  71. 

meatus,  + Gr.  -to/xoq,  <.  rapeiv,  cut.]  A knife  mecistocephaly  (me-sis-to-sef 'a-li),  n.  [See 


employed  in  the  operation  for  enlargement  of 
a meatus. 

meatotomy  (me-a-tot'o-mi),  n.  [ meatotome  + 
-y3.]  Division  of  the  rim  of  a meatus,  usually 
of  the  urethra,  in  order  to  enlarge  it. 
meat-rocker  (met'rok"£r),  n.  A meat-mincing 


*mecistocephalous.~\  The  character  of  being 
mecistocephalous. 

While  A is  the  widest,  B is  the  narrowest  normal  skull 
I have  met  with,  its  index  being  only  629.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  extremely  marked  example  of  mecistocephaly. 

Huxley,  Scientific  Memoir’s,  III.  218. 

knife  which  has  a curved  blade  and  a handle  nteck  (mek),  n.  [D.  mile,  a forked  stick.]  A 


notched  piece  of  wooer  in  a whale-boat,  upon 
which  to  rest  the  harpoons. 

Meckelectomy  (mek-e-lek'to-mi),  n.  [ Medcel(’s 
ganglion ) + Gr.  inTopy,  excision.]  Excision 
of  Meckel’s  ganglion. 

Meckelian  bar.  Same  as  Meckelian  rod.  See 
rod1. 

Meckel’s  diverticulum.  See  * diverticulum. 


at  each  end  : used  with  a rocking  motion. 

M.  E.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  Execu- 
tive Council. 

mecenic  (me-sen'ik),  a.  [ mec(onic ) + -ene  + 

-ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
nOC5HO(COOH)?,  prepared  from  meconie 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  melts  at 
146°  C. 

mechanic, «.  5.  A professional  card-shuffler  Mecklenburgian  epoch.  See  * epoch. 
usually  employed  to  deal  faro  in  brace  games,  mecocephalic  (me'ko-se-fal'ik),  a.  [Gr . pf/Ko(, 
Lblang.  J length,  + Ke(pa?J/.  head,  + -ic.~\  Same  as  doli - 

mechanical.  I.  tf.— Mechanical  advantage,  the  oluu-pnhnlin  Tfurh  n 
ratio  of  the  force  applied  (to  any  mechanism)  to  the  force  { * ... 

exerted  by  means  of  the  mechanism  ; or  as  frequently  mecodont  (me  RO-dont),  a.  Pertaining  to  Or 
stated,  the  ratio  of  “ power  ” to  “resistance."—  Mechani-  having  the  characters  of  the  Mecodonta. 
cal  arithmetic,  effect,  equivalent  of  light,  momen-  w rNi  / re- 
turn, sense.  See  i ^arithmetic , etc.  JVlecodontcl  (me-ko-don  ta),  n.  pi.  [ND.,  < Gr. 

Js&,  -"ssasr. j'ass 
saaa  * “d  — - 

mechanical-esthetic  (roe-kan'T-kal-es-thet'-  „ n ,,  n 4. 

1 noirnrr’T  T.irms’s  thenrv  of  mec°mal  (me-k°  m-ai^ ),  a.  L L.m,ec0m(um)  + 
.,  nonng  l.  Eippsstneoryot  -j  yj  or  pertaining  to  meconium,  m any 


the  geometrical-optical  illusions.  See  law  of 


Mecb!“-ea“  meconinic  (mek-o-nin'ik),  a.  [meconin  + -ic.] 
mechanicalism  (me-kan'i-kal-izm),  n.  [me-  to  ™coninic  acid  or  meconin. 

chanical  + - ism .]  I’he  character  of  being  me- 
chanical; mechanical  action  or  procedure; 


meconinic 

Meconinic  acid,  a hypothetical  compound,  CjoHjoOg, 
known  only  in  the  form  of  ite  salts  and  of  its  anhydrid 
meconin. 


mecomsm 

meconism  (mek'o-nizm),  n.  [Gr.  yi/mw,  poppy, 
+ -ism.]  Chronic  opium  poisoning  in  those 
addicted  to  the  use  of  that  drug, 
meconoisin  ( me  - ko  - noi ' sin  ),  n.  A neutral 
principle,  CgHjoOg,  contained  in  opium, 
mecopter  (me-kop'ter),  n.  A member  of  the 
order  Mecoptera ; a scorpion-fly. 
med.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  medieval;  ( d ) of 
meelicinal. 

M.  E.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Ele- 
mentary Didactics. 

medaddy-bush  (me  - dad ' i - bush ),  n.  The 
American  fly-honejrsuckle,  Lonicera  ciliata. 
medal,  n.  2.  A small  metal  badge,  usually 
with  a ribbon  attached,  jjresented  for  distin- 
guished service. 

He  [Lord  Roberts]  wsis  created  K.  0.  B.,  G.  C.  B.,  and  a 
baronet,  received  the  medal  with  four  clasps,  and  the 
bronze  star,  and  was  given  the  command  of  the  Madras 
army.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  264. 

medalary,  medallary(med'al-a-ri),  u.  [ medal 
+ -ary1.]  A collection  of  medals.  [Rare.] 

These  gentlemen  [Visconde  de  Castilhos  and  Councillor 
A.  J Viale]  kindly  showed  me  the  medullary  struck  for 
the  tercentenary  festival.  The  collection  is  remarkable 
only  for  portraying  as  many  men  as  there  are  medals. 

R.  F.  Burton,  in  Athenaeum,  Jan.  28,  1882,  p.  125. 

medalize,  medallize  (med'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  medalized,  ppr.  medaiizing.  [medal,  n., 
+ -ize.]  To  portray  on  a medal. 

Not  less  remarkable  for  their  technical  merit  are  two 
medals  in  which  Mr.  Legros  has  transformed  two  of  his 
models  into  “personages”  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.  . . . Mr.  Legros  has  also  medallised  Mr.  Con- 
stantine Ionides.  Mag.  of  Art,  V.  xvii. 

medallionist  (me-dal'you-ist),  n.  A worker 
of  medallions.  A.  E.  D. 

medal-play  (med'al-pla),  n.  In  golf,  play  in 
which  the  score  is  reckoned  by  counting  the 
total  number  of  strokes  taken  to  complete  the 
round. 

medano  (ma'da-no),  n.  [Sp.  medano,  megano,  a 
heap  of  sand,  = Pg.  medao,  a heap  (de  areia,  of 
sand),  < Sp.  Pg.  meda  = OF.  moie  = It.  meta, 
Lombard  meda,  a heap,  < L.  meta,  a conic  post, 
goal-post,  also  a conic  hill,  etc.]  A crescentic 
sand-dune ; a barchan. 

The  dunes  called  barchanes  usually  have  their  greatest 
extension  in  a longitudinal  direction.  This  form  occurs 
in  the  Sahara,  in  Central  Asia,  in  Peru  (where  they  are 
called  mcdanos),  and  probably  in  other  localities  also. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  290. 

Med.  Dir.  An  abbreviation  of  Medical  Director. 
medesimo  tempo  (ma-da'si-mo  tem'po). 
Same  as  *istesso. 

medial,  n.  2.  In  entoni.,  same  as  median  vein 
(b)  (which  see,  under  median1). — 3.  In  geom., 
same  as  *median1,  1. 

medialization  (me^di-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [ medi- 
atize 4-  -ation.]  The  making  of  a consonant 
medial  (sonant). 

A similar  medialization  is  found  with  ch,  s,  which  in 
Abenaki  are  often  heard  after  vowels  as  j and  z respec- 
tively. . . . The  tendency  to  medialization  in  ancient 
times,  however,  must  have  been  very  slight,  if  it  existed 
at  all.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan. -March,  1902,  p.  24. 

medialize  (me'di-a-liz),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
mediatized,  ppr.  mediatizing,  [medial  -t-  -ize.] 
To  render  medial. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  earlier  Abenakis  may  have 
only  partially  mediatized  their  consonants  after  vowels. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan. -March,  1902,  p.  25. 

median1,  a.  2.  Notingthe  middle  number  of  a 
series;  having  as  many  before  as  behind  (or 
above  as  below)  a certain  number:  distin- 
guished from  average:  as,  the  median  age  of 
the  population  was  found  to  be  21  (that  is, 
there  were  as  many  persons  above  21  as  below 
it),  while  the  average  age  was  found  to  be  25. 
-Median  line,  (d)  A straight  through  a vertex  of  a 
triangle  and  the  mid-point  of  the  opposite  side.— Median 
magnitude.  See  ★ magnitude . — Median  point,  (a) 
In  geom.,  the  cointersection  point  of  a triangle’s  medians  ; 
its  centroid.  (6)  Such  a point  on  the  a-axis  of  the  fre- 
quency polygon  that  the  ordinate  from  it  bisects  the 
polygon  of  rectangles  or  tile  continuous  curve.— Median 
section.  Same  as  golden  section  (which  see,  under 
golden). 

1.  In  geom.:  (a)  A sect  whose  end- 
points are  the  bisection-points  of  opposite 
sides  of  a quadrilateral.  ( b ) A sect  from  a 
vertex  of  a triangle  to  the  bisection-point  of 
the  opposite  side.— 2.  The  measure  or  obser- 
vation which  has  as  many  of  the  separate 
measures  or  observations  above  as  below  it. 

This  principle  may  be  applied  to  other  kinds  of  means 
besides  the  arithmetic,  in  particular  the  median  (that 
point  which  has  as  many  of  the  given  observations  above 
as  below  it).  ...  If  the  observations  do  not  obey  the 
normal  law — especially  if  the  extremities  are  abnormally 
divergent. — the  precision  of  the  median  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  arithmetic  mean. 

Encyc.  Brit,,  XXVIII.  287. 


3.  In  entom.,  the  median  vein  of  an  insect’s 
wing. 

mediaometer  (me"di-a-om'e-ter),  n.  [L.  me- 
dia, pi.  of  medium,  + Gr.  ylrpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
refractive  errors  of  the  various  media  of  the 
eye. 

mediastinal,  a.  II.  n.  In  entom.,  the  sub- 
inarginal  vein  of  the  wing  of  a cockroach. 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  118. 
mediastino-pericarditis(me//di-as-ti,no-per/''i- 
kar-di'tis),  n.  [NL.]  Inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  and  of  the  adjacent  mediastinal 
structures. 

J/ ediastino-pericarditis  seemed  not  to  be  so  rare  as  had 
been  supposed.  Since  attention  had  been  directed  to  it 
four  cases  had  been  discovered  by  the  physicians  of  the 
Heidelberg  medical  clinic ; three  of  them  were  operated 
on  successfully  and  one  died  from  influenza. 

Lancet,  July  18,  1908,  p.  188. 

mediastinotomy  (me"di-as-ti-not'o-mi),  n. 
[NL.  mediastinum  4-  Gr.  -ro/ua , < rapeiv,  cut.] 
Incision  into  the  cavity  of  the  mediastinum. 
Therapeutic  Gazette,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  59. 
Mediastinum  oerebeUL  Same  as  falx  cerebelli.— 
Mediastinum  cerebri  Same  as  falx  cerebri. 
medic3,  n — Toothed  medic,  Medicago  denticulata. 
See  -kbur-clover. 

Medical  botany.  See  -kbotany. — Medical  corps,  the 

surgeon  officers  of  the  navy,  consisting  of  a surgeon-gen- 
eral, medical  directors,  medical  inspectors,  surgeons, 
passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  assistant  surgeons. 

medicamentary  (med //  i - ka  - men  ' ta  - ri).  a. 
[medicament  + -aryl.']  Medi’camental ; medic- 
inal. 

medicamentation  (med//i-ka-men-ta,shon),  n. 

[medicament  + -ation.]  Same  as  medication. 
medication,  n — Cataphoretic  medication.  See 

'kcataphoretic. — Epidermic  medication.  See  epider- 
mic  method,  under  epidermic. 

medicator  (med'i-ka-tor),  n.  [medicate  + -or1.] 

1.  One  who  medicates ; one  who  prescribes  or 
prepares  medicines. 

The  art  of  a medicator  of  poisons. 

Scott,  Demonol.,  I.  67.  -V.  E.  J). 

2.  An  instrument  for  carrying  remedies  into 
a cavity  of  the  body,  as  the  larynx ; an  appli- 
cator. 

medicatory  (med'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  [medicare)  4- 
-ory.]  Medicative;  medicinal, 
medicin,  n.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of 

medicine. 

medicine,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

See  ^bureau.— Compound  medicines,  remedies  which 
contain  a mixture  of  several  drugs. — Preventive  med- 
icine, that  branch  of  medical  science  which  has  to  do 
with  the  prevention  of  disease  by  means  of  personal  and 
public  hygiene.— Psychological  medicine  medical 
science  in  its  relation  to  mental  diseases. — Rational 
medicine,  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  based  upon 
actual  knowledge,  and  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  : opposed  to  empiricism . —Statical  medicine, 
the  treatment  of  disease  governed  by  observation  of  the 
varying  relations  of  ingestion,  excretion,  and  body  weight. 
—Suggestive  medicine,  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  (hypnotic)  suggestion. 

medicine-ball  (med'i-sin-Ml),  n.  A large  ball, 
of  considerable  weight,  used  in  exercising.  It 
is  thrown  from  one  player  to  another, 
medicine-bowl  (med'i-siu-bol),  n.  A bowl 
which  contains  sacrifices  or  sacred  objects, 
used  in  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  1901, 
p.  215. 

medicine-lodge  (med'i-sin-loj),  n.  A lodge 
used  for  the  performance  of  religious  cere- 
monials among  North  American  Indians.  Gid- 
dings,  Inductive  Sociol.,  p.  207. 
medicine-spoon  (med'i-siu-spbn),  n.  A spoon, 
usually  of  porcelain,  the  bowl  of  which  is  par- 
tially decked  over  but  which  has  an  aperture 
at  the  tip  through  which  a fluid  may  be  poured, 
without  spilling,  into  the  mouth, 
medicine-tree  (med'i-siu-tre//),  n.  Same  as 
* horseradish-tree , 2. 

medicisterna  (me//di-sis-t6r,n&),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  medius,  middle,  + cisterna,  cistern.]  The 
arachnoid  canal  (which  see,  under  canal1). 
medico,  n.  2.  A name,  among  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  America,  for  Teuthis  cseruleus 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  fishes 
found  in  warm  seas  and  called  surgeon-  and 
doctor-fish,  in  English.  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Amer.  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  p.  486. 
medicomechanical  (med/,i-k6-me-kan'i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanicotherapy.  Bucl:, 
Med.  Handbook,  I.  1. 

medicommissure  (me-di-kom'i-sur),  n.  [D.  me- 
dics) + E.  commissure.]  The  middle  or  soft 
commissure  of  the  brain.  Wilder  and  Gage. 
medicophysical  (med,/i-ko-fiz,i-kal),  a.  Both 
medieal  and  physical ; relating  both  to  the 


medioseptum 

state  of  health  or  disease  of  the  body  and  its 
parts  and  to  the  physical  condition ; specifi- 
cally, noting  the  examination  required  of 
recruits  in  the  army  and  navy,  engineers,  ap- 
plicants for  life-insurance,  etc.  Buck,  Med 
Handbook,  VI.  180. 

medicopsychological  (medH-ko- sFko-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicopsychology. 
Nature,  J uly  6,  1905,  p.  227. 
medicopsychology  (med"i-k6-sl-kol'o-ji),  «. 
The  science  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the 
science  of  medicine;  the  medical  or  patho- 
logical study  of  mental  conditions, 
medicotopographical  (med,/i-k6-top-o-graf/i- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  topography  in  its 
relation  to  disease  or  health ; noting  the  med- 
ical study  of  the  relation  of  the  topography  of 
a locality  to  health. 

A medicotopographical  and  general  account  of  Marwar, 
Sirohi,  Jaisalmir.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  192. 

medicozoological  (med'T-ko-zo-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  zoology  in 
its  relation  to  the  study  of  medicine  ; noting 
the  study  of  zoology  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
study  of  diseases  in  man.  Science,  Jan.  30, 
1903,  p.  198. 

medidural  (me-di-dii'ral),  a.  [medi(an)  4-  du- 
ral.] Relating  to  the  central  part  of  the  dura 
mater. 

medifrontal  (me-di-fron'tal),  a.  Same  as 
*mediofrontal.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct.- 
Dee.,  1903,  p.  631. 

medilateral  (me-di-lat'e-ral),  a.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + latus  (later-)j'  side,  + -all.]  On  or 
near  the  middle  of  the  side  ; half-way  between 
back  and  belly.  Trans,  linnean  Soc.  London, 
Zool.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  409. 
medio  (raa'di-o),  n.  [Sp.  medio,  middle,  < L. 
medius,  middle.]  A silver  coin  of  Mexico  and 
the  Spanish  American  states,  equal  to  one  half 
a real. 

medio-anterior  (me//di-o-an-te'ri-or),  a.  In  or 
toward  the  anterior  and  median  region  of  the 
animal  body.  Same  as  * anteromedial . Trans. 
Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  140. 
mediocarpal  (me//di-6-kar'pal),  a.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + NL.  carpus  + -all.]  Situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  carpus  or  wrist:  as,  the  medio- 
carpal articulation. 

mediocenter  (me"di-o-sen'ter),  n.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + centrum,  center.]  The  center  of  the 
nine-point  circle. 

mediocircle  (me"di-d-ser'kl),  n.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + circulus,  circle.]  The  circle  de- 
termined by  the  mid-points  of  the  sides  of  a 
triangle. 

mediocolic  (me'di-o-koFik),  a.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + NL.  colon  + -ic.]  Relating  to  the 
middle  portion  of  the  colon, 
mediofrontal  (me//di-6-fron'tal),  a.  [L.  me- 
dius, middle,  + frons  (front-)",  front,  + -all.] 
Situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  frontal 
region. 

mediolingual  (me,/di-6-ling'gwal),  a.  [L.  me- 
dius, middle,  + lingua,  tongue,”  + -all.]  Re- 
lating to  the  median  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  395. 
medio-occipital  (me/''di-o-ok-sip,i-tal),  a.  [L. 
medius,  middle,  4-  occiput  (occipit-)  4-  -a?1.] 
Situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  occipital 
region. 

mediopalatal  (me*di-6-pal'a-tal),  a.  [L.  me- 
dius, middle,  + palatum,  palate,  4-  -all.] 
Relating  to  the  central  portion  of  the  palate. 
Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  297.-2.  Same 
as  *mesuranic.  Turner. 
mediopontine  fme,/di-6-pon'tin),  a.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  4-  pons  (pont-)  (see  def.)  4-  -bit1.] 
Situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  pons 
Varolii. 

medioposterior  (me//di-6-pos-te'ri-qr),  a.  [L. 
medius,  middle,  4-  posterior,  hinder.]  In  or 
toward  the  posterior  and  median  region  of  the 
animal  body.  Same  as  * posteromedian . Trans. 
Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  141. 
medioprepalatal  (me'’di-6-pre-pal'a-tal),  a. 
[L.  medius,  middle,  4-  prse,  before,  4-'  palatum, 
palate,  4-  -all.]  Relating  to  the  center  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  palate.  Scripture,  Ex- 
per. Phonetics,  p.  436. 

medioseptum  (me,/di-6-sep'tum),  n.\  pi.  medio- 
septa  (-ta).  In  ornith.,  a vertical  division  be- 
tween the  two  narial  chambers. 

Adventitious  ossicles  occurring  in  the  soft  membranous 
medio-septa  of  these  vertebrates. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1891,  p.  124. 


mediostapedial 

mediostapedial  (me"'di-6-sta-pe,di-al),  n.  The 
median  portion  of  the  columella  in  birds  and 
reptiles.  In  birds,  its  inner  end  is  fused  with 
the  stapedial  plate  that  fits  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  W.  K.  Parker. 

Medism  (me'dizm),  n.  [Gr.  Mydiopde,  < M ydVjeiv, 
Medize.]  1.  In  Gr.  hist.,  the  favoring  of  the 
principles  or  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  the  Medes  or  Persians ; in  a rhetorical  use, 
an  unpatriotic  sympathy  with  or  tolerance  of 
any  foreigners. 

An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  medism  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  yet,  by  a species  of  national  self-deception, 
did  not  forfeit  its  claim  to  Hellenic  respect,  in  spite  of 
its  failure  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

W.  T.  Woodhouse,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XVIIL  46. 
2.  A Median  or  Persian  idiom. 

medisylvian  (me-di-sil'vi-an),  a.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + Sylvius  (see  def.j  + -an.]  Relating 
to  or  situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct.- 
Dee.,  1903,  p.  621. 

Medit.  An  abbreviation  of  Mediterranean. 

meditemporal  (me-di-tem'po-ral),  a.  [L.  me- 
dius, middle,  + tempus  (temp or-),  temple,  + 
-al1.]  Relating  to  or  situated  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct.-Dec.,  1903,  p.  627. 
mediterranean,  a.  3.  [ cap .]  (ft)  Same  as 

* Iberian1,  3.—  Mediterranean  class,  a group  of  do- 
mesticated  fowls  which  comprises  breeds  derived  from 
southern  Europe,  including  the  Andalusian,  Leghorn,  Mi- 
norca, and  Spanish  breeds.— Mediterranean  pass- 
ports, stage.  See  -kpassport,  'kstage.— Mediterranean 
province.  See  ^province. 

medithoracic  (me'di-tho-ras'ik),  a.  Same  as 
mesothoracic. 

medithorax  (me-di-tho'raks),  n.  [L.  medius, 
middle,  + NL.  thorax .]  Same  as  mesothorax. 

medium,  ft. — Loffler’s  medium,  a nutritive  medium 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  diph- 
theria organism.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  calves’ 
or  lambs’  blood-serum,  with  one  partof  ordinary  bouillon, 
made  from  veal,  plus  one  per  cent,  of  glucose,  the  whole 
being  solidified  and  sterilized. — Passive  medium,  a 
liquid  or  solution  in  which  living  cells  or  tissues,  taken 
from  the  body,  can  be  examined  without  undergoing  any, 
or  but  very  little,  change  in  their  microscopic  structure  : 
opposed  to  active  medium. 

mediumization  (me"di-um-i-za'shon),  n.  The 
process  of  mediumizing  or  transforming  into 
a spiritualistic  medium. 

Till  we  can  do  this,  we  must  feel  the  effects  of  the  acid- 
ity,  as  I may  call  it,  which  characterizes  the  crude  and 
unsettled  spiritual  existence  reached  by  our  present  sys- 
tem of  mediumization. 

W.  D.  Howells , Undiscovered  Country,  ii. 

mediumize  (me'di-um-iz),  v.  pret.  and  pp. 
mediumizcd,  ppr.  mediumizing.  [ medium  + 
-ize.]  To  make  a spiritualistic  medium  of ; 
render  a medium.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  1). 

Medize  (me'diz),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  Medized, 

Epr.  Medizing.  [Gr.  pr/dileiv,  < Mijdoi,  the  Medes.] 
a Gr.  hist.,  to  be  unduly  partial  to  the  Medes 
or  Persians  or  to  imitate  them ; be  unpatriot- 
ically  or  disloyally  subservient  to  the  Persians. 

The  leading  men  of  Thebes  . . . decidedly  medised  or 
espoused  the  Persian  interest. 

Grote,  Greece,  II.  xi.  v.  101.  .V.  E.  7>. 
medlar,  ft. — Rock-medlar.  Same  as  Savoy  medlar. 

See  ★ J melanchier. — Savoy  medlar.  See  Savoy  medlar. 
Medo-Persian  (me,/do-p6r'shan),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  including  both  Medes 
and  Persians. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Medo-Persian  people  or 
nation. 

medow,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  meadow. 
medulla,  ft.  1.  (g)  The  semi-fluid  endosarc  of 
a protozoon. 

The  protoplasm  is  differentiated  into  a firmer  super- 
ficial layer,  the  cortex,  . . . and  a semi-fluid  central  mass, 
the  medulla , . . . and  is  covered  superficially  by  a thin 
cuticle.  Parker  and  Haswell , Zoology,  p.  45. 

Medulla  dorsalis,  the  spinal  cord. 

Medullary  canal.  Same  as  medullary  cavity  ( b ). — 
Medullary  fold,  narcosis,  nucleus,  sheath.  See 
irf old  1,  etc.— Medullary  streak.  Same  as  medullary 
furrow. 

medullate  (med'u-lat),  v.  i pret.  and  pp. 
medullated , ppr.  medidlating.  To  produce  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann  around  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a nerve-fiber;  form  a medullated 
nerve. 

The  tract  which  ascends  from  the  internal  geniculate 
body  medullates  separately  from  the  other  intracerebral 
systems. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1898,  ser.  B,  p.  2. 
medullation  (med-u-la'shon),  n.  [ medulla  4- 

- ation .]  The  formation  or  acquisition  of  a 
medulla  or  marrow  or  pith.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, II.  319. 

medullic  (me-dul'ik),  a.  [L.  medulla,  marrow, 
+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
C2oH41COOH,  found,  in  combination  with 
glycerol,  in  beef-suet  and  beef-marrow. 


medullization  (med"  u-li-za'shon),  n.  [L. 

medulla,  marrow,  + -ize  + -ation.]  Inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  substance  of  bone, 
medullo-enceplialic  (med,/u-16-en//s0  -fal'ik), 
a.  Same  as  cerebrospinal. 
medusid  (me-du'sid),  n.  A jelly-fish  of  the 
family  Medusidse. 

medusome  (mf-du'som),  n.  [ Medusa  + -ome.] 
In  siphonophores,  a modified  medusoid  person. 

Free-swimming  colonies  of  modified  medusoid  persons 
( medusomes ). 

J.  A.  Thomson,  Outlines  of  Zoology,  p.  143.  N.  E.  D. 
meet1,  V,  t. — To  meet  her  (naut.),  to  put  the  rudder  so 
as  to  check  the  swing  of  the  vessel’s  head. 

meet1,  n.  3.  In  geom. : (a)  The  straight  line 
common  to  two  planes,  (ft)  A point  which  is 
on  each  of  two  straights : also  called  their 
cross. 

meeting,  n.  5.  pi.  In  mining,  the  point  in  a 
mine-shaft  where  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing cages  meet.  When  the  coal  was  raised  in 
creels  or  corves  the  shaft  was  bulged  at  the 
meetings.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
mefitic,  mefitis.  Amended  spellings  of  me- 
phitic, mephitis. 

megabar  (meg'a-bar),  n.  [Gr.  peya,  great,  + 
/3ap(of),  weight!]  A proposed  unit  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  ; a gaseous  pressure  such  that 
the  force  on  each  centimeter  of  surface  is  one 
megadyne.  The  megabar  is  equivalent  to  the 
pressure  exerted  by  75.015  centimeters  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  106  c.  g.  s.  units  of  pressure, 
megabarie  (meg-a-ba-re'),  ».  [Also  megabary, 
megabar  ye ; P.  megabarie,  < megabar  + -ie3, 
-y3.]  A unit  of  atmospheric  pressure  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Physical  Congress 
in  Paris  (1900).  Same  as  *megabar. 

The  megabary,  equal  to  106  C.G.S.  units,  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  considered  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
a column  of  mercury  75  cm.  high  at  08.  C.  under  normal 
conditions  of  gravity.  Science,  Jan.  18,  1901,  p.  101. 

megabary  (meg'a-bar-i),  n.  Same  as  * mega- 
barie. 

megacaryocyte  (meg-a-kar'i-o-sit),  n,  [Gr. 
ply  a,  great,  large,  + sapvov,  nut,  nucleus,  + 
kvto f,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  A large  cell  with 
lobulated  nucleus  found  in  the  spleen  of  the 
human  embryo  and  of  young  animals, 
megacephaly  (meg-a-sef'a-li),  n.  [megaceph- 
alous.]  The  condition  of  being  megaeephalous, 
either  normally  or  pathologically, 
megacerotine  (meg-a-ser'o-tin),  n.  [ Megaceros 
(-cerot-)  + -iiie1.]  Relating  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  Megaceros  or  Germs  giganteus, 
the  extinct  Irish  deer. 

megachilous  (meg-a-ki'lus),  a.  [Gr.  ptyac, 
great,  + .reiAof,  lip.]  1.  In  entom.,  having  a 
large  lip. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Megachile. 

megaclon  (meg'a-klon),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac,  large, 
+ kXuv,  twig  (see  *clon).]  In  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  sponge-spicules,  a large-sized  rhab- 
doclon.  See  *rhabdoclon. 
megacoulomb  (meg'^a-ko-lom'),  «•  [ mega - + 
coulomb.]  A practical  unit  of  electric  charge 
or  quantity  equal  to  a million  coulombs, 
megacranous  (meg-a-kra'nus),  a.  [Gr.  ptyac, 
great,  + upaviov,  cranium,  + -ous.  ] In 
craniom.,  having  a skull  of  large  volume  — 
2,120-2,270  cubic  centimeters  in  males  and 
1,850-1,950  cubic  centimeters  in  females, 
megadont,  a.  2.  In  craniom.,  having  a den- 
taliudex  of  more  than  44. 
megadynamics  (meg''a-di-nam'iks),  n.  [Gr. 
ptyag,  great,  + E.  dynamics.]  In  geol.,  the 
dynamics  of  the  earth,  viewed  in  their  large 
relations,  as  connected  with  great  upheavals 
or  subsidences  of  the  crust. 

Without  the  postulate  of  pervasive  rigidity,  conditioned 
by  modifications  due  to  molecular  change,  and  to  local 
solution-fusion,  I am  unable  to  find  agencies  competent 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  megadynamics  of  the  earth. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  in  Econ.  Geol.,  Oct. -Nov.,  p.  721. 

megafrustule  (meg-a-frus'tul),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac, 
great,  + E.  frustule.]  In  biol.,  a frustule  of 
large  size. 

megagamete  (meg-a-gam'et),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac, 
great,  + E.  gamete .]  A large  gamete  or  germ- 
cell, as  distinguished  from  a microgamete  ; 
a macrogamete.  The  ovum  is  a megagamete, 
the  spermatozoon  a microgamete;  the  two 
unite  to  form  a zygote. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  megagamete  corresponds  with 
the  ovum  of  the  higher  animals,  the  microgamete  with 
the  sperm,  and  the  zygote  with  the  oosperm  or  impreg- 
nated egg.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  I.  72. 

megagnathous  (me-gag'na-thus),  a.  [Gr.  ptyac, 
great,  + yvadoc,  jaw.]  In  anthrop.,  having 
large  jaws. 


megalomaniac 

Megaladapidae  ( meg//a-la-dap'i-de  ),  n.  pi. 
[ Megaladapis , the  type”  genus,  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  lemurs  which  contains  extinct 
species  of  comparatively  great  size : based  on 
bones  from  Pleistocene  and  cave  deposits  of 
Madagascar.  Megaladapis  insignis  was  as 
large  as  a donkey,  and  is  surmised  by  A.  S. 
Woodward  to  have  been  aquatic  in  its  habits. 
Forsyth  Major,  1893. 

megalencephalic  ( meg-a-len-se-fal'ik ),  a. 
[Gr.  ptyac  ( peya A-),  great,  + E.  encephalic.] 
Characterized  by  hypertrophy  of  the  ence- 
phalon. 

megalo-.  [Gr.  peya/  o-,  combining  form  of 
ptyac,  great:  see  meg-,  mega-.]  A prefix,  mean- 
ing ‘great’  or  ‘large’;  specifically,  in  jihys.,  a 
prefix  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  shorter 
forms  meg-  and  mega-  to  denote  that  a unit  is 
multiplied  by  one  million, 
megaloblast"  (meg'a-lo-blast),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac 
(peya?.-),  great,  + [i?aar6c,  germ.]  A large 
nucleate  cell  found  in  the  bone-marrow  in  the 
embryo:  also  a megalocyte,  or  large  red  blood- 
corpuscle  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  anemia 
in  extra-uterine  life.  Jl.  C.  Cabot,  Clinical 
Exam,  of  the  Blood,  p.  89. 
megaloblastic  (meg//a-lo-blas'tik),  a.  [ mega- 
loblast + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  megalo- 
blasts  ; of  the  nature  of  a megaloblast. 

The  presence  of  the  nucleated  erythrocytes  of  the  meg- 
aloblastic  type  was  evidence  of  a severe,  though  not 
necessarily  fatal,  anaemia. 

Med.  Record,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  196. 

megalocardia  (meg,'a-lo-kar'di-a),  ji.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  ptyac  (peya/ 1-),  great,  large,  + sapdia,  heart.] 
The  condition  of  having  an  abnormally  large 
heart. 

megalocephalia  (meg//a-lo-se-fa'li-a),  n. 
Same  as  *macrocephalia. 
megalocephalic  (meg"a-lo-se-fal'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
peya?out<pa?oc,  < ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + 
Ke<jia?ri,  head,  -f  -ic.]  Same  as  megacephalic. 
megalocephaly  (ineg//a-lo-sef'a-li),  n.  [mega- 
locephal(ic)  + -y3.]  Same  as  *’ macrocephaly . 
megalochirous  (meg’’a-10-ki'rus),  a.  [Gr. 
ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  + xe’lP>  hand.]  Charac- 
terized by  large  hands  or  prehensile  organs, 
megaloconidium  (meg,s'a-lo-kd-nid'i-um),  n. ; 
pi.  megaloconidia  (- a).  [NL.,<  Gr.  ptyac  (peya?-), 
great,  large,  + NL.  conidium .]  Same  as 

macroconidium. 

megalocornea  (meg'/a-lo-k6r'ne-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + NL.  cor- 
nea.] Abnormally  large  size  of  the  cornea. 

Megalocottus  (meg,/a-lo-kot,us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + NL.  Cottus.] 
A genus  of  cottoid  fishes  found  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

megalocytosis  (meg//a-16-sI-to/sis),  n.  [mega- 
locyte + -osis.  ] The  production  or  formation  of 
megalocytes,  or  very  large  red  blood-corpuscles, 
megalodactylia  (meg,/a-lo-dak-til'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + 
6auTv?oc,  finger.]  Same  as  *macrodactylia. 
megalodactylism  (meg-’a-lo-dak'ti-lizm),  n. 
[Gr.  ptyac  (Pe7a'?-),  great,  large,  + Saar v?oc, 
finger,  + -ism.]  Same  as  * macrodactylism . 
Megalodon  (meg'a-lo-don),  ji.  [NL.,  < Or. ptyac 
(peya?.-),  great,  large,  + odovg  (odovr-),  tooth.] 
An  extinct  genus  of  Pelecy- 
poda  typifying  the  family 
Megalodontidse.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  ponderous  heart- 
shaped  shells  with  amphidetic 
area,  opisthodetie  ligament, 
and  large  and  heavy  cardinal 
teeth.  The  earliest  species  are 
Devonian,  but  the  shells  are 
most  abundant  in  the  Triassie 
rocks.  Properly  Megalodus. 
megalodont  (meg'a-lo-dont), 
a.  [Gr.  peya/.bdove  (-odovr-),  < 
ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + 
odovc  (odovr-),  tooth.]  Having 
large  teeth;  megadont. 
megalodontous  (meg'?a-lo-don'tus),  a.  [Gr. 
ptyac  (pvya?-),  great,  + adobe  (odovr-),  tooth.] 
Characterized  by  large  teeth, 
megalogastria  (ineg"a-lo-ga,s'tri-a),  Jl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + yaorr/p, 
stomach.]  The  condition  in  which  the  stomach 
is  abnormally  large. 

megaloglossia  (meg,/a-lo-glos'i-al,  Jl.  [Gr. 
ptyac  (peya?-),  great,  large,  + y?aaaa,  tongue.] 
Same  as  macroglossia. 

megalomaniac  (meg"a-lo-ma'ni-ak),  a.  and  n. 


Megalodon{Eumeg- 
alodon)  cucul- 
latus , Goldf.  De- 
vonian ; Paffrath, 
near  Cologne.  One 
half  natural  size. 
(From  Zittel’s  “Pa- 
Ueontology.”) 


megalomaniac 

[megalomania  + -ac.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 


Meibomia 


. „ ovum  in  certain  animals,  as  opposed  to  the  megatorque  (meg'a-t&rk),  n.  [mega-  + torque.] 

characterized  by  megalomania.  micromeres.  See  macromere.  A proposed  practical  unit  for  the  measure- 

B”t  in  that  courteous,  cultured  throng  I doubt  whether  megameter  (meg 'a-me-ter),  n.  [ mega-  + ment  of  the  moments  of  forces;  one  million 

meter.']  A unit  of  length  equal  to  one  mil-  torques  or  one  million  times  the  moment  of 
lion  meters.  a dyne  acting  with  a lever-arm  of  one  centi- 

megamho  (meg'a-mo),  n.  [mega-  + mho.]  A meter. 

practical  unit  of  electric  conductance  equal  megatypy  (meg'a-ti-pi),  n.  [megatyp(e)  + 
to  1,000,000  mhos  or  1 X 10  3 c.  g.  s.  units.  -V  . ] In  photog.,  the  process  of  making  meg- 
megamil  (meg'a-mil),  n.  [mega-  + mil.]  A atypes  or  enlargements, 
proposed  practical  unit  of  length,  equal  to  one  megawatt  (meg'a-wot),  n.  [mega-  + watt.] 
million  mils  or  one  thousand  inches.  [Rare.]  A unit  of  power  or  activity  equal  to  1,000,000 
megampere  (meg-am-par'),  n.  [mega-  + am-  watts. 

pere.]  A practical  unit  of  electric  current  megazooid  (meg-a-zo'oid),  n.  [(Jr.  ptyac,  great, 
equal  to  a million  amperes.  large,  + E.  zooid.]  A large  zooid,  or  animal, 

meganephric  (meg-a-nef'rik),  a.  [Gr.  /rfyaf,  as  opposed  to  a small  individual,  or  micro- 
large,  + ve$p6c,  kidney,  + -ic.]  Characterized 
by  the  possession  of  large  nephridia : as,  a 
meganephric  worm.— Meganephric  nephridia. 

See  knephridium . 

meganucleus  (meg-a-nu'kle-us),  n. ; pi.  mega- 
nuclei (-i).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptyac,  great,  + E. 

nucleus.]  Same  as  macronucleus. 


one-fifth  felt  sympathy  with  the  megalomaniac  ideals 
paraded  before  their  eyes.  Nation,  May  11,  1899. 

IL  n.  One  who  suffers  from  megalomania, 
megalomaniacal  (meg^a-lo-ma-ni'a-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  or  suffering  from  megalomania. 
G.  S.  Hall}  Adolescence,  II.  536. 
znegalomartyr  (meg^a-lo-mar'Ier),  n.  [Gr. 
peyac  (peyaX-),  great,  + iiaprvp , witness.]  A 

great  or  eminent  martyr. 

Among  those  holy  martyrs  whom  the  Greeks  honour 
with  the  title  of  Megalomartyrs  (i.e,  = Great  Martyrs)  as 
St.  George,  St.  Pantaleon,  &c.  four  are  distinguished  by 
them  above  the  rest  as  principal  patrons. 

Butler , Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  IL  93. 

It  was  the  Chief  of  the  “Megalomartyrs”  or  Dii  Selecti, 
who  had  convoked  this  crowd  of  Christian  people. 

Is.  Taylor  Anc.  Chr.,  IL  186. 

Megalonychidae  ( me-gal-o-nik'i-de ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Megalonyx  \-onych -)’+  The  great 

ground-sloths  of  the  genus  Megalonyx  con- 


sidered  as  sufficiently  distinct  from  those  rep-  megaphone,  n.  2.  A large  speaking-trumpet 
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resented  by  Megatherium  to  warrant  their 
separation  as  a distinct  family.  Zittel,  1892. 
megalopa,  n.  2.  Same  as  *megalopa  stage. 
— Megalopa  stage,  in  the  development  of  crabs,  an  ad- 
vanced larval  stage  in  which  the  animal  has  large  eyes, 
an  extended  abdomen,  and  well-developed  pleopods. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  zoea  and 
through  the  larval  and  post-larval  ( megalopa ) stages , the 
shore-crab  possesses  a primary  and  a secondary  chromato- 
phore  system  of  a very  clearly  defined  character. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1902,  ser.  B,  p.  318. 

megalophonic  (meg^a-lo-fon'ik),  a.  Same  as 

megalophonoas. 

megalophthalmus  (megVlof-thal'mus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  peyaMCBaXpog, "large-eyed,  < ptyac 
(,ueya/ L),  great,  large,  + oipdaXpoc,  eye.]  A 
condition  in  which  the  eyes  are  of  abnormally 
great  size.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  9. 
megalopia  (meg-a-lo'pi-a),  n.  [NL  , < Gr. 
peyac  (pvya'A-),  great,  large,  + Cup  (cj~-),  eye.] 
Same  as  megalopsia. 

megalopod  (meg'a-lo-pod),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
(utyaA-),  great,  large,  + crave;  (croS-),  foot.] 
Having  large  feet ; megalopodous;  macropod. 
megalopodous  (meg-a-lop'o-dus),  a. 


of  a conical  form. 

megaphonic  (meg-a-fon'ik),  a.  [ mcgaphon(e ) 

+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a megaphone  ; of 
the  nature  of  a megaphone  ; transmitted  by 
means  of  a megaphone:  as,  a megaphonic 
message. 

Several  individuals  can  be  examined  at  once  by  dupli- 
cating the  ear  tubes  or  by  substituting  a megaphonic 
horn  for  the  tubes.  Science,  June  24,  1904,  p.  960. 

megaphotographic  (meg^a-fo-to-graf  'ik),  a. 

Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  megaphotog- 
raphy. 

megaphotography  (meg/'a-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n. 

[Gr.  ptyac,  great,  + E.  photography.]  The  pho- 
tography of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  celes- 
tial phenomena.  Nature,  May  24,  1900,  p.  79.  -i'ai 

megaphyllous  (meg-a-fil’us),  «.  [Gr.’£w, 
large,  + pvUov,  leaf,  + -ous.]  In  hot,  large-  -<-9dlal>  roll0 

leaved. 


Colony  of  Meg-azooids. 

nutritive  zo6id  ; b , reproductive  zofiid ; c,  axial  fiber. 
(From  Parker’s  “ Biology,"  after  Saville  Kent.) 
[From  Lankester’s  "Zoology.") 


It  is  natural  to  look  to  the  pteridophytes  for  guidance 
as  to  the  origin  of  foliar  development  in  the  sporophyte, 
for  they  are  the  most  primitive  plants  with  leafy  sporo- 
phytes.  They  may  be  disposed  according  to  the  prevalent 
size  of  their  leaves  in  a series,  leading  from  microphyllous 
to  megaphyllous  types.  Science,  Oct  21,  1904,  p.  629. 


. [Gr. 

pbyag  (peyaX-),_  great,  + wove  (croc-),  foot.]  megaprosopous  (meg-a-pro-so'pus),  a.  [Gr. 

ptyac,  great,  large,  + crpdoocrov,  face,  + -ous.] 


Characterized  by  large  feet, 
megalopore  (meg-  a-lo-por),  n [Gr.  ptyac 
(peyaX-),  great,  large,  + irdpoty,  pore.]  A large 
pit  or  pore  in  the  shell  of  a chitinoid  mollusk, 
containing  a sense-organ  : opposed  to  * micro- 
pore. 

megaloscope  (meg'a-lo-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac. 
(peya'X-),  great,  large,  + ouoTreiv,  view.]  A 
form  of  endoscope  in  which  the  part  brought 
into  view  is  magnified. 

megalosphere  (meg'a-lo-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  ptyac 
(peyaX-),  great,  large,  + E.  sphere.]  The 
large  original  or  central  chamber  of  a megalo- 
spherie  foraminifer.  Compare  *microsphere. 
Nature,  April  6,  1905,  p.  550. 
megalospheric  (meg/,'a-lo-sfer'ik),  a.  [megalo- 

sphcr(c)  +-ic.] 
Having  a single 
large  nucleus 


zooid,  of  the  same  species.  Such  mega-  and 
microzooids  occur,  for  example,  in  the  bell- 
animalcule,  Vorticella.  In  this  animal  the  mi- 
crozooids are  formed  as  free-swimming  buds 
by  the  large,  pedunculate,  and  sessile  mega- 
zoOids. 

n. ; pi.  megiXloth  (-ot). 
One  of  five  books  in 
the  Old  Testament  (namely,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther) 
which  are  recited  in  the  synagogue  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : Canticles  on  Passover,  Ruth 
on  the  feast  of  Weeks,  Ecclesiastes  on  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  Esther  on  Pu  -im ; Lam- 
entations is  given  on  the  fast  of  the  ninth  of  Ab. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 


Megalospheric  Foraminifer. 

Polystomella  crispa.  A,  the  megalo- 
spheric, B,  the  microsph eric  forms,  decalci- 
fied. a,  communication  between  the  cham- 
bers? b,  retral  processes;  c,  the  central 
chambers  of  the  microspheric  forms  more 
highly  magnified.  The  canal  system  is 
omitted  in  these  figures  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  (From  Lankester’s  “Zoology.”) 


t -.  . , - . ■ , are  written  on  parchment  rolls  or  scrolls 

^ cramom.,  said  of  a skull  having  a large  megilloth,  n.  Plural  of  *megillah. 

-ume  1 ^tniaJ,20~7J°  Cub'-e  megistocephalous  (me-gis-to-sef'a-lus),  a. 

mete“  in  fernaks  and58°-625  cublc  eentl'  [Gr  ptyiorof  superl.  of  foot/  great," large,  + 
r . , 1 T Kt:0(iAr),  head.]  Having  a very  large  head, 

megapul  (mega-pul),  n.  [mega-  + pul.]  In  jnegohmmeter  (me-gom'e-ter),  n.  An  in- 
physics,  a proposed  unit  of  measurement  of  stvvlment  similar  in  type  to  an  ohmmeter  but 
the  time-mtegral  of  forces;  one  million  dynes  s„itable  for  the  measurement  of  very  high 
acting  for  one  second.  _ electric  resistances. 

megarrhine,  megarhine  (meg  a-rin),  a.  [Gr.  megosmatic  (meg-os-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr . ulya;, 
fdya^,  great,  + fuc  ( piv- ),  nose.]  Characterized  great  + E.  osma7ic.]  Same  ’as  *maero8matic. 

by  a large  nose,  as  Rhinoceros  megarhmus,  an  , J , . ...  r„  , 

extinct  species  of  rhinoceros.  megoxycyte  (me-gok  si-sit)  n [Gr.  ^yaf 

meeaseleric  Cmes’-a-skle'rik'l  a Tmeanscln-p  great,  + °ZVC>  sharp,  + kvtoc, hollow  (cell).]  A 

-h^  ] Perta“nfnl  to  or 'oLSctS^TI  n bl°°d- 

megaselere.  corpuscle,  or  leucocyte.  Durham,  1897. 

megascleron  (meg-a-skle'ron),  n. ; pi.  mega-  (“a-^a  re),  n.  One  of  a race  of  swift 

sclera  (-ra).  [NL.']  In  sponge-spicules,  a Arabian  camels  taking  name  from  Mehara,  a 

- 1 region  m Arabia  where  it  is  raised,  and  of 

great  value  in  campaigning  and  in  exploring 
expeditions. 

His  little  troop  was  mounted  on  meharis,  used  by  the 
Touaregs— rapid  camels,  which  are  to  the  ordinary  camels 
of  the  caravan  what  race-horses  are  to  cart  horses.  Thanks 
to  the  mobility  of  his  caravan,  M.  Foureau  could  perform 
long  raids  without  being  attacked  by  the  Touaregs. 

Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  77. 

meharist  (ma-ha'rist),  n.  [F.  mehariste,  < 
mehari  + -ist.]  A trooper  mounted  on  a me- 
hari. 

A new  and  decisive  operation  was  undertaken.  At  the 
commencement  of  February,  1904,  Major  Laperrine,  quit- 
ting In-Sala  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  “ meharistes”  and 
taking  his  route  south,  succeeded  in  traversing  the  Sa- 
hara and  meeting  a second  troop  of  “ meharistes ” which 
had  set  out  from  Timbuctoo. 

Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,-  Feb.,  1905,  p.  79. 

mehmandar  (ma'man-dar),  n.  [Pers.]  In 
Persia  and  India,  an  official  appointed  to  act 
as  courier  to  a travelerof  distinction.  N.  E.  D. 
mehtar  (ma'tar),  n.  [Also  mater ; < Hiud. 
mehtar,  a sweeper  (ironically  a ‘prince’),  < 
Pers.  mihtar,  a great  personage,  a prince.] 
A sweeper ; a scavenger. 

Among  the  more  minute  of  his  elaborate  recommenda- 
tions is  one  that  in  campaigns  in  warm  countries  where 
dust  storms  and  flies  are  always  prevalent  a “ mehtar  “ 
establishment  from  India  should  be  attached  to  each  unit 
with  the  duty  to  cover  up  the  excreta  immediately  after 
the  latrine  has  been  used.  Lancet,  Aug.  29,  1903,  p.  627. 

Meibomia  (mi-bo'mi-a),  ».  [NL.  (proposed 
by  Heister,  established  by  Adanson  in  1763), 


megasclere 

andalargecen-  megasclerum  (meg-a-skle'rum),  n. ; pi.  mega- 
tral  chamber,  sclera  (-ra).  [NL.]  Same  as  megasclere. 
as  certain  fo-  megasphere  (meg'a-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  peyac,  great, 
raminifers  in  large,  + c<j>alpa,  sphere.]  The  large  primordial 
chamber  in  the  shells  of  some  Foraminifera : 
contrasted  with  *microsphere.  See  *megalo- 
sphere. 

megasporophyl,  megasporophyll  (meg-a- 

spo'rq-fil),  n.  [Gr.  geyug,  great,  large,  + ocropa, 
seed  (spore),  + c/ivXXov,  leaf.]  1.  Iu  the  Spcr- 
matophyta,  a carpel. — 2.  In  the  Pteridophyta, 
a sporophyl  which  bears  megaspores  (macros- 
pores). 

megastome  (meg'a-stom),  n.  [Gr.  glyac,  great, 
large,  + cropa,  mouth.]  A univalve  shell 
having  a large  aperture  or  mouth, 

mega- 


which  the  spe- 
cies consists  of 
two  kinds  of 
individuals. 

Compare  *mi- 
crosp  It  eric. 

Knowledge  and 
Sci.  News , 

March,  1904,  p. 

48. 

megamaxwell 

(meg-a-maks'-  ___ 

wel),«.  A unit  megatherial  (meg-a-the'ri-al),  a.  [NL. 
of  magnetic  ’ 1 " " 

flux  equal  to 
1,000,000  max- 
wells. 

meg  a m e r e 

(meg ' a-mer), 
n.  [Gr.  plyac, 
great,  large,  + 
pepog,  part.] 

One  of  the 
large  blasto- 
meres  of  the 
segmenting 


therium  + -oil.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  megatherium ; huge  ; unwieldy. 

Beautiful  problems  of  the  past  of  our  island  and  the 
evolution  of  life  were  defaced  by  the  disorderly  offspring 
of  a quite  megatherial  wit — if  one  may  coin  such  an  an- 
tithesis to  “ etherial."  Nature , July  26, 1894,  p.  301. 

megathermic  (meg-a-ther'mik),  a.  [mega- 
therm + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a meg- 
atherm; composed  of  or  characterized  by 
megatherms. 

Yet  in  these  latter  extensions  [Southern  Florida  and 
Southern  Brazil]  the  megathermic  flora  is  already  per- 
ceptibly impoverished. 

A.  F.  W.  Schimper  (trans.),  Plant  Geog.,  p.  226. 


Meibomia 


Melasmia 


named  after  B.  Meibom  (1678-1740),  a German  family  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi  named  from  melanoid,  a.  II, 
botanist.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Fabaeeee.  See  Desmodium. 


the  genus  Melanconis  and  containing  9 genera,  or  belonging  to  the  melanins. 
Melanconis  (mel ' an  -ko  -nis),  n.  [NL.  melanoidin  (mel-a-noi'din),  n. 


A pigment  resembling 


Meibomian  cyst.  Same  as  chalazion. 
meiler  (me'ler),  n.  [G.  meiler,  MHG.  miler  ; 
origin  obscure.  The  corresponding  Bohem. 
miler,  Pol.  millerz,  are  from  the  G.]  A pile 
of  wood  to  be  burnedinto  charcoal,  irrespective 
of  the  shape  ; also,  specifically,  a rectangular 
pile  about  25-30  feet  in  length,  8 feet  wide, 
and  sloping  from  a height  of  2 feet  at  one  branches  of  chestnut 
end  to  7 or  8 feet  at  the  other,  this  upward  melanephidrosis  (mel-sp-nef-i-dro'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
slope  tending  to  develop  a draft  in  the  direc-  /teAczf  (pe^av-),  black,  + NL.  ephidrosis .]  A 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  pile  and  so  to  secure  form  of  sweating-sickness  marked  by  dark 
uniform  progress  in  the  burning.  Groves  and  perspiration. 

Thorp,  Chem.  Techno!.,  I.  105.  m<§langeur  (me-lon-zher'),  n.  (F.  *melangeur, 

meiobar  (mi'o-bar),  n.  [Gr.  peluv,  less,  + m.,  melangeuse,  L,  < melanger,  mix,  f melange, 


[melanoid 


(Tulasne.  1863),  referring  to  the  black  spores,  -ina.]  A melanin  derived  from  the  albumins : 
< Gr.  peXag  (pehav-),  black,  + k6 vig  (novid-),  a term  introduced  by  Schmiedeberg. 
dust.]  A genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi,  Melano-Papuan  (mel'/a-no-pap'u-an),  a.  Con- 
type  of  the  family  Melanconidacese.  It  has  the  nected  with  the  black  races  and  the  Papuan 
perithecia  arranged  in  a valsoid  stroma  and  producing  race  (which  is  itself  one  of  the  black  races  of 
elongate  necks  which  break  through  the  surface  of  the  Melnnesin'i  Keane  F.thnnlno-o  n °88 
bark.  The  spores  are  ellipsoid  or  elongateand  uniseptate.  -feane,  Lthnoiogy,  p.  2»». 

M.  modonia  is  a common  species  occurring  on  dead  melanophoro  (met  a-no-tor),  n.  [Gr.  Ut/Jig 


(pehav-),  black,  + -ipopog,  bearing, < <j>epeh>,  bear.) 
1.  A large  cell  which  contains  dark  pig- 
ment-granules. Typical  examples  occur  in  the 
common  fence-lizard,  Anolis,  which  turns 
from  green  to  brown.  Nature,  Jan.  28,  1904, 
p.  304. — 2.  The  dark-brown  chromatophore 
of  the  algas. 


fiapog,  weight.']  An  area  of  low  barometric  a mixture.]  . In  candy-making,  a mill  for  grind-  melanophyl,  melanophyll  (mel'a-no-fil) 
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pressure  on  the  daily  weather-map : a term  in-  mg  and  mixing  cocoa.  One  type  consists  of  a gran 
hv  Pro^tol  in  1«70  ite  roller  (sometimes  two)  traveling  in  a pan  or  metal 

troduced  Dy  rrestei  m bed.  In  another  the  bed  revolves,  and  the  rollers,  held 

meiotic,  bee  *m%OtiC.  Nature,  kept.  Zb,  in  one  position,  revolve  by  friction  with  the  bed.  It  is 

1907,  p.  556.  used  in  mixing  cocoa  and  sugar  in  making  chocolate. 

Meissner’s  bodies.  Same  as  Meissner’s  cor-  melanian2  (me-la'ni-an),  a.  [F.  melanien,  < Gr. 


[Gr.  ptkag  (pe/iav-),  black,  + ifivl'hov , leaf.] 
The  yellow-brown  coloring-matter  of  the  di- 
atoms, composed  of  diatomin  and  chlorophyl, 
and  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  phseophyl  of 
the  brown  algse. 


jDUScles. 

Meister  (mis'tfer),  n.  [G.]  Master. 
Mejidieh,  n.  Same  as  Medjidie. 

Mekong  yellow.  See  +yellow  G and  II. 
M.E.L.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  (or  Mis- 
tress) of  English  Literature. 


pthag  [pelav-),  black.]  In  anthropol.,  used  as  melanoplakia  (meFa-no-pla'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,< 


the  equivalent  of  * Negrito  and  also  of  Negroid. 

Owen. 

melanidrosis  (meFan-i-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pchag  (pehav-),  black,  + I6p(ug),  sweat,  + 
osis.]  The  sweating  of  a dark-colored  fluid. 

pret.  and  pp.  mel- 

amzed,  ppr.  melanizing.  [Gr.  pehag  (pelav-),  melanosis, 
black,  + -ize.]  To  render  melanistic ; pro-  melanostibian  (meFa-no-stib'i-an),  n.  [Gr. 


Gr.  pO.ag  (iiiLav-),  black,  + wTAiij  (nlan-),  aflat 
thing.]  The  formation  of  dark  patches  on 
the  tongue. 

melanose2  (mel'a-nos),  a.  [melanosis.']  Char- 
acteristic of  or  affected  with  melanosis. 


Melasna  neonatorum,  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  melanize  (mel’a-nlz),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  mel-  melanosed  (mel  a-nost),  p.  a.  Affected  with 
bowels  in  the  new-born  infant,  denoted  by  the  passage  of  • "...  -x,  ' ' 

altered  blood  in  the  stools. — Melsena  spuria,  simulation 
of  melsena  neonatorum,  in  which  the  blood  comes  from  a 
fissured  nipple  of  the  nurse,  not  originally  from  the  intes- 
tinal tract  of  the  child. 

melaenic  (me-le'nik),  a.  [melsena  + -ie.)  Re- 
lating to  or  marked  by  melsena. 

melalgia  (mel-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pfhog, 
limb,  + d/tyof,  pain.]  Neuralgic  pain  in  one 
or  more  of  the  limbs. 

melam  (mel'am),  n.  [Gr.  u(:h,  honey,  + E.  am- 
( monia ).]  A colorless  granular,  pulverulent, 
indifferent  compound,  CgHgNrr,  formed  by 
the  rapid  heating  of  ammonium  thiocyanate 
at  300°  C. 

melamdim,  n.  Plural  of  *melammad. 

melamine  (mel'am-in),  n.  [melam  + -i?ie2.]  (peAav-),  b.ack, 

N CfNHol  fluosilicate  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals, 

A colorless  compound,  HgNC  ^n;C(NH2)^  N,  calcium,  and  other  elements.  It  occurs  in 
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formed 
ammon 
clinic 
guanide, 

melammad  (me-lam'ad),  n.;  pi.  melamdim 


duce  melanism  in. 

melano  (mel' a, -no),  n.  [Gr.  pQ.ag  (peHav-), 
black.]  An  abnormally  black  or  melanistic 
animal ; a black  animal  that  would  normally 
be  colored. 

The  small  specimen  is  a melano,  but  shows  indications 
of  the  normal  spotted  condition. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist .,  1902,  p.  59. 

melanocancroid  (meF'a-no-kang'kroid),  n. 
[Gr.  pe?.ag  [ue'/.av-],  black,  + E.  cancroid.]  An 
epithelial  tumor  containing  much  pigment 
matter. 

melanocerite  (meFa-no-se'rit),  n.  [Gr.  uD.ar 
4-  E.  certfum)  + -He2.]  A 


pkhag  [pcImv-),  black,  + NL.  stibi(um ) + -an.] 
An  antimonate  of  iron  and  manganese  oc- 
curring in  black  foliated  masses:  found  in 
Sweden. 

Melanostigma  (meFa-no-stig'ma),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  pFhag  (peXav-),  black,  4-  criypa,  point.] 


Melanostigma  fiammelas. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family 
Zoarcidse,  found  in  the  deep  sea  off  both  coasts 
of  North  America. 


(-dem).  [Heb.  (Yiddish  m’lamed),  < lamad, 
learn,  teach.]  A teacher  in  a rabbinical 
school  : especially,  the  teacher  of  a heder,  or 
elementary  Jewish  school. 

Melampsora  (mel -amp- so'  ra),  ».  [NL. 


A pitch-blackmassive  mineral  substance  form-  melanotype,  n.  2.  A glass  negative  mounted 
ing  a thin  zone  about  a kernel  of  cuprite  in  on  black  and  used  as  a positive.  3.  A black 
nodules  the  exterior  zones  of  which  are  made  print.  . 

up  of  malachite  and  ehrysocolla.  In  compo-  Melanthiacese  (me-lan-thi-a'se-e),».pl.  [NL. 
sition  it  is  a silicocarbonate  of  copper  with  (Lindley,  1830),  earlier  Melanthacese  (Robert 


copper  hydroxid. 
Arizona. 


It  is  found  near  Bisbee, 


(Castagne,  1843),  < Gr  pfHar  (peXav-)  black,  melano‘chlorous  (meFa-no-klo'rus),  a.  [Gr. 
+ xpapa,  scab,  scale.]  A genus  of  uredmeous  ^exav-),  black,  4-  x^e>p6g,  yellow.]  Varie- 

fungi  having  4 spore  forms  (spermagoma,  ^atedv^th  biaek  an’d  yellow.  Mayne. 

®cidia,  uredo-  and  teleutospores),  all  pro-  ^elanochroid  (mePa-no-kro'id),  a.  [melano- 


dueed  on  the  same  host.  The  secidia 
without  peridia  and  paraphyses,  and 


are 

the 


of  the  host.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
common,  causing  rusts  of  various  plants.  M. 
farinosa  is  usually  abundant  on  the  leaves  of 
various  willows. 

Melampsoracese  (meFamp-so-ra'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Melampsora  + -acese.]  A family  of 


Brown,  1810),  < Melanthium  + -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  order 
Liliales,  the  bunch-flower  family,  typified  by 
the  genus  Melanthium  (which  see).  It  is  in- 
cluded by  many  authors  in  the  Liliacese,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  mainly  by  the  septicidal 
capsule  and  the  absence  of  bulbs.  The  family 
includes  the  hellebore,  the  bellwort,  the  bog- 

bit. 


chro(ic)  + -id2.]  Same  as  melanochroic.  Keane, 

wimora  perruxa  ana  parapnyses,  ana  me  Etbu0io„y  ^ 107  includes  the  hellebore,  the  bellwort,  the 

teleutospores  form  a dark  crust  on  the  surface  melan0Cratic  (meFa-no-krat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pBa f asphodel,  and  the  blazing-star  or  devil’s- 
Af  h.a  bABt.  The  ore  aT,<1  ( peAav -),  black,  + "spaTeiv,  rule,  + -ic.]  In  melanthiaceoUS  (me-lan-thi-a ' shius) , a.  Be- 

petrog.,  noting  igneous  rocks  characterized  by  longing  to  the  plant  family  Melanthiacese. 
a preponderance  of  dark-colored  minerals,  or  melanthin  ( mel ' an  - thin  ),  n.  [Gr.  yO-ag 
rather  of  minerals,  chiefly  ferromagnesian,  ( ptkav -),  black,  + avdog,  flower,  + -in2.]  A 
that  are  normally  dark-colored : contrasted  glucoside,  C2qH3307(?)!  contained  in  the  seeds 
- ..  „ -.  , . r,  -,r  with  *leucocratic  rocks.  Brogger,  1896.  of  Nigella  sativa. 

uredmeous  fhhgi  named  from  the  melanocyte  (mel'a-no-sit),  n.  [Gr.  pelag  melanure  (mel'a-nur),  n.  [NL.  melanura  (see 

lampsora.  The  teleutospores  are  sessile  and  ^fyav-),  black,  + evrog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  def.),  < Gr.  p'ilavovpog,  black-tailed,  < pilag 
usually  form  flattened  masses  in  the  tissue  of  paul0i-t  a lymphocyte,  or  wandering  amoeboid  ( pc?.av -),  black,  + oiipa,  tail.]  A sparoid  fish, 
the  host.  ee2^  containing  dark  pigment-granules.  Oblada  melanura,  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 

“hiuflwmi  melanoderma  (meFa-no-der'ma)  «.  [Gr.^af  melanurenic  (meF'a-nu-ren'ik),  a.  [melanur- 

senile  involution.  Jour.  Philos.  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  (fiEA-av-),  black,  + oep^ia,  skill.  J Dark  CilS-  (ic)  + -6U-  + -1C.  J Noting  an  acid,  the  same 
Dec.  5, 1907,  p.  098.— Melancholia  attonita,  a form  of  coloration  of  the  skin ; melasma.  as  *ammelide. 

difference  u>  all  hi^surroundin^1611  8h°WS  abS°'Ute  melanodermic  (mel"a-no-der'mik),  a [mela-  melanuresis  (mel'/a-nu-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
™1i,Taa^oaa1  fmoi  nnfk  Ai  51  « noderm{a ) + -i c.]  Having  a dark-colored  ueyav.\  black,  + ovpvcig,  urination.] 

skin-  Med.  Handbook,  I.  110.  W passage  of  dark-colored  urine,  usually 

[NL„  <_Melancomum  + -acese.]  A femRy  of  melanogallic  (meFamo-gaFik),  a.  JGr.  piUg  containing  melanin. 


Fungi  Imperfecti  named  from  the  genus  Me 
lanconium.  Also  written  Melanconiese. 
melanconiaceous  (mel-an-ko-ni-a'shius),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  the  fungous 
family  Melanconiacese. 


(pe lav-),  black,  + E.  gallic2.]  Noting  an  meiapbvre  n. 
amH  mi  n.mnmhmis  ndorlftss.  tfl.stfilfisa  com-  


acid,  an  amorphous,  odorless,  tasteless  com- 
pound, CgH^Og,  formed  by  heating  gallic  or 
tannic  acid.  Also  called  gallhuminic  acid 
and  metagallic  acid. 

n. 


Melanconiales  (mel-an-ko-ni-a'lez),  n.  pi.  melanogen  ( me-lan'o-jen),  n.  [Gr.  pt'/ag 
[NL.,  < Melanconium  + -ales.]  An  order  of  (pe'Aav-),  black,  + -gen,  -producing.]  Theeolor- 
Fungi  Imperfecti  containing  the  single  family  less  mother  substance,  or  chromogen,  of  uri- 
Melanconiacese.  The  spores  are  usually  borne  nary  melanin. 

in  superficial  cavities  without  the  formation  Melanogrammus  (mel " a -no  -gram  'us),  n. 
of  a special  wall  or  pycnidium.  See  *Glceo-  [NL.,  < Gr.  pelag  (gi/xiv-),  black,  + ypaupfj, 
sporium  and  Melanconium.  line.]  A genus  of  gadoid  fishes,  known  as 

Melanconidaceae  (mel-an-ko-ni-da'se-e),  n.pl.  haddock,  found  on  both  coasts  of  the  North 
[NL.,  < Melanconis  ( Melanconid -)  + -acese.]  A Atlantic. 


It  is  proposed,  in  the  field  classifica- 
tion accompanying  the  quantitative  system  of  classification 
of  igneous  rocks  (see  -krocki ),  to  restore  the  term  mela- 
phyre  to  its  early  significance  and  apply  it  to  all  dark- 
colored  porphyries,  of  any  composition. 

Melasma  gravidarum,  discoloration  of  the  skin  oc- 
curring in  pregnant  women. — Melasma  universale,  a 
discoloration  of  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
occurring  in  the  aged. 

Melasmia  (me-las'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (L6veill6, 
1846),  < Gr.  iLElaapa,  a black  spot,  black  color.] 
A genus  of  Fungi  Imperfecti , of  the  family 
Lej)tostromatacese,  having  dimidiate  pycnidia 
in  a black  scutellate  stroma.  The  species  are 
mostly  stages  in  the  development  of  Rhytisma. 


Melasmia 

M.  acerina  is  the  pycnidial  condition  of  Bhy-  typical  genus 
tisma  acerinum.  See  *Bhytisma.  Schrank,  1803. 

inelassic,  a._  2.  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  Melicertidse  (mel-i-ser'ti-de),  n.  pi. 


melon 


of  the  family  Melicertidse. 


compound,  CgH6C>3  (?),  formed  by  the  action 
of  alkali  on  glucose. 

melassigenic  (me-las-i-jen'ik),  a.  [melasses 
(F.  melasse),  molasses,  + -genic.']  Producing 
molasses,  or  tending  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  molasses  to  crystallized  sugar 
obtained  in  sugar-making.  A large  amount  of  min- 
eral  salts  in  beet-juice  or  cane-juice  and  the  * inversion * 
of  much  of  the  sucrose  present  are  melassigenic  in  effect. 

Melbourn  rock.  See  *rock1. 


impetigo — Melitagra  florescens,  eczema  of  the  face 
with  yellow,  honeycomb-like  crusts.  Dunglison. 

[Meli-  melitagria  (mel-i-tag'ri-a),  n.  Same  as  *meli- 
certa  + -idse.]  A family  of  social  rotifers,  of  tagra. 


Melbury  marble.  See  *marble.  „ , , , 

Melchizedekian  (mel-kiz-e-dek'i-an), «.  [LL.  memo. 

* Melchisedecianiis,  MGr.  MeAxioeSeKiavot,  < (nie-lik  ro-us),  a.  [Gr.  fieTuxfx 

e6ek,  Melchizedek.]  One  of  a sect  which 


sec  un.cn  honey-colored  < geTui  honey,  + xpoo,  color.']' 

was  founded  about  210  a.d.  as  a branch  of  rn  . 

the  Theodotians.  The  sect  affirmed  that  Mel-  ^pCIlta  (me  -lik  this),  n.  [Gr.  l(af), 
chizedek  was  not  a man,  but  a divine  power,  ?c  l*A  VS>  J A genus  ot  balistoid 

without  father  or  mother,  the  true  priest,  who  rTJ  , , 

was  intercessor  not  only  for  men  but  for  angels  me  , cha  (mtd  i-cha),  n.  [Heb.,  < 


the  order  Bhizota,  having  a corona  without  melitagrous  (mel-i-tag'rus),  a.  [ melitagra  + 
setigerous  lobes,  the  month  lateral,  the  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  suf. 
velum  in  the  form  of  a continuous  marginal  fering  from,  melitagra  or  impetigo, 
band  bent  upon  itself  at  the  dorsal  surface  in  melitis  (me-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yij'Xov , cheek, 
such  a manner  as  to  encircle  the  corona  twice,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  trophi  malleoramate.  It  includes  the  Melitodes  (mel-i- to ' dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
genera  Melicerta,  Lacinularia,  Megalotrocha,  I uehriidyc,  like  honey,  < u11i(t-),  honey,  + 
tl---1-  '•  ’ • Cephalo-  rWo?,  form.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Melitodidse.  Verrill,  1864. 

Melitodidse  (mel-i-to'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Melitodes  + -idse.]  A family  of  gorgo; 


Trochospltsera,  Conochilus,  Limnias, 
siphon , and  CEcistes. 
melicha,  n.  See  *meliha, 


'OO  c, 


process  of  salting  meat  in  preparing  it  for 
kosher  food.  See  *kashern. 

melilite-basalt  (mel ' i-lit  - ba  - salt"),  n.  See 

t’basalt. 

melilot,  M. — Bluemelilot,  theSwiBsmelilotoroId  bow, 
Trigonella  cserulea.  It  is  a native  ot  southeastern 
Europe  and  has  blue  flowers  collected  into  heads. 

melilotic  (mel-i-lot'ik),  a.  [ Melilotus  + -ic.] 
an  acid,  a 


■ not  only  for  men  but  for  angels 
and  thus  superior  to  Christ. 

Melchizedekite  (mel-kiz'e-dek-it),  n.  [MGr. 

edadrat,  pi.]  Same’as  *Melcliizedekian. 
meld  (meld),  v.  t.  [G.  melden,  mention, 
announce.]  In  penuchle,  to  announce  (any 
counting  combination  in  the  hand),  such  as 
sequence  in  trumps,  150;  in  card-games  in 
general,  to  declare. 

When  a player  melds  any  combination,  he  must  lay 
down  the  cards  of  which  his  meld  consists  face  upwards 
ou  the  table  beside  llim ; he  can  make  use  of  any  of  these 
exposed  cards  to  play  to  a trick,  but  the  remainder  (if  any) 
must  remain  exposed  until  the  talon  is  exhausted. 

Amer.  Hoyle,  p.  204. 

meld  (meld),  n.  [meld,  t’.]  In  penuchle,  the  orthoivdroxvcoumari.  arid 
announcement  of  any  counting  combination  in  aci(l-r, 

the  hand:  as,  a meld  of  60  queens;  in  card-  me  (In<:  n-  [Gr.  prfkivoe,  of  the 

games  in  general,  a declaration.  Amer.  Hoyle,  a}’tie  or  .(lulne<G  of  a quince  color  (<  yfp.ov, 
p 202  apple,  quince),  + -ite2.]  A yellow  clay-like 

Meldoia’s  blue.  Same  as  new  blue.  °™a™ed  frT  Amr^’  ®a^aria;, 

melee,  n.  2.  That  part  of  the  game  of  halma  -mi,d  t-num),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  piylivoc, 


gorgona- 

cean  Alcyonaria,  having  the  axis  jointed  and 
consisting  of  alternate  portions  of  calcareous 
and  soft  horny  substance,  and  without  an 
epithelial  layer  around  the  central  rod.  It 
contains  several  genera,  among  them  being 
Melitodes,  Mopsella,  Clathraria,  and  Parisis. 

noli+.ri'Aoa  _ 1 i f " ..i  no)  a*  C!« 


in  which  the  pieces  of  the  two  players  occupy 
the  same  part  of  the  board, 
melem  (mel'em),  n.  [mel(am)  + -cm  (a  mere 
substitution).]  A white  amorphous  compound, 
C(|I  l(;Ni0f?),  left  undissolved  when  melam  is 
digested  with  potassium  hydroxid. 
melene  (mel'en),  n.  [Gr.  ui/a,  honey,  + -ene.] 
A colorless,  crystalline,  olefinic  hydrocarbon, 
^30^60,  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  bees- 
wax. It  melts  at  62°  C. 

meletin  (mel'e-tin),  n.  [mel(in)  + -et  + -in2.] 
A decomposition-product  of  melin,  probably 
identical  with  quercitin. 
melezibiose  (mel-e-zib'i-os),  n.  [ melezi(tose ) 

+ biose.]  A disallowed  form  for  't’melezitose. 
melezitose  (me-lez'i-tos),  n.  [F.  melezitose ; 
cf.  *melizitose.\  A colorless  dextrorotatory  car- 
bohydrate, C18H32O16+2H2O,  obtained  in 
southern  France  from  the  sweet  exudation  of 
the  young  twigs  and  needles  of  the  larch, 
Abies  Larix,  and  from  Alhagi  Camelorum  from 
Asia.  It  forms  small,  lustrous,  hard,  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  and  melts  at  140°  C.  In 
France  it  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  sugar. 
In  India  it  is  employed  as  au  aperient.  Also 
called  melezitriose. 

melezitriose  (mel-e-zit'ri-os),  n.  Same  as 

* melezitose . 


malah,  v.,  salt,  melali,  n.,  salt.]  The  Jewish  melitriose  (me-lit'ri-os),  n.  Same  as  melitose, 
" ’ “ • ■ • or  *raffinose. 

meli2itase  (mel-i-zi'tas),  n.  [ melizit(ose ) + 
-«se.]  A ferment  which  causes  the  inversion 
of  melizitose  (a  higher  polysaccharide), 
melizitose  (mel-i-zl'tos),  n.  [Varied  from 
melezitose.  Of.  melitose.]  A carbohydrate,  of 
the  composition  ^32^’]  6,  found  in  various 
..  -j  kinds  of  manna. 

Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  mellaginous  (me-laj'i-nus),  a.  [NL.  mellago 
HO.C6H4CH2CH2COOH,  found  in  yellow  meli-  (™e^«0,*«-)>  a substance  like  honey,  + -ous.] 
lot,  Melilotus  officinalis,  and  prepared  by  the  e nature  of  or  resembling  honey, 

reduction  of  coumarin.  It  fonns  long  trimet-  Melletes  (me-le'tez),  n.  _ [NL.,  < Gr.  gMyri/c, 
ric  crystals  and  melts  at  83°  C.  Also  called  loiterer.  The  fish  remains  in  shallow  pools  as 

the  tide  recedes.]  A genus  of  cottoid  fishes 
known  from  Alaska. 

melligenous  (me-lij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  mel  {meli-), 
honey,  + -yevr/r,  -producing.]  Honey-produc- 
ing ; that  yields  honey.  [Rare.] 
mellogen  (mel'o-jen),  n.  [L.  mel  {meli-), 
honey,  + -gen,  -producing.]  A black,  brittle, 
amorphous  compound,  €nHo04.l  tH20,  pre- 
pared by  the  electrolysis  of  acidified  water 
with  gas-carbon  electrodes.  It  does  not  melt. 
Meilone  hydrid.  Same  as  *cyamellone. 
mellonide  (mel'o-nid),  n.  [ meilone  + -idet.] 
The  general  name,  in  organic  chemistry,  of 
salts  of  meilone. 

mellophanic  (mel-o-f an  'ik),  a.  [L.  mel  (meli-), 
honey,  + Gr.  -</>aviic,  < <j>acveodai,  appear.]  Noting 

an  acid,  a colorless  compound,  C6H2(COOH)4, 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
tetramethyl-benzene.  It  forms  small,  ill-de- 
fined crystals  and  melts  at  238°  C.  Also  1,  2, 
3,  5-bcnzene-tetra-carboxylic  acid. 
melodial  (me-16'di-al),  a.  [ melody  + -all.] 
Pertaining  to  melody  ; melodic, 
melodramatize  (mel-o-dram'a-tiz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  melodramatized,  ppr.  melodrama tizin g. 

[ melodrama  (t-)  + -ize.]  To  make  a melodrama 
of;  render  melodramatic. 


of  quince  color.  See  *melinite2.]  In  chem., 
an  early  name  for  the  metal  cadmium. 
Meliola  (mel- 


i-o'la),  n. 
[NL.  ’ (Fries, 
1825),  in  allu- 
sion to  the 
shape  of  the 
perithecia, 
dim.  < Gr. 
yfffiov,  apple.] 
A genus  of 
ascomyeetous 
fungi  of  some 
what  doubtful 
relationship, 
placed  by 
some  authors 
in  the  order 
Perisporiales. 
The  mycelium 
forms  a sooty 


Meliola  Pensigi. 

a,  leaf  showing  the  fungus ; perithecium  ™ , , .. 

with  portions  of  the  mycelium,  magnified ; c,  ***cIOUy,  U. — Melody  CUTVe,  m phonetics,  a curve  or 

graphic  tracing  which  represents  the  melodic  course 
(changes  of  tonal  pitch)  oi  a spoken  word  or  sentence. 
Scripture , Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  479. 

perithecia  are  black  and  without  a regular  mel°dy-organ  GjleJ'9i"di-or''gan),  n.  An  organ 
opening.  About  130  species  have  been  de-  80  c?ris*nH^e!  * le  highest  tone  of  chords 
scribed,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  warmer  Kj  maae  louder  or  more  emphatic  than  the 


layer  OH  the  ascus  containing  spores  ; d,  three  ascospores, 
SUrf ace  Of  the  magnified.  (From  Saccarado’s  “Fungi 

leaves.  The  1 


Meiian  (mg/li-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ^fcolVof^Urous  ^ ^ melody-string  (mel'o-di-string"),  m Same  as 

Rs  product^8  (0ne  °f  th6  Cyclade8)  °rt°  meliorative  ( m g™y o-r AHv) , a.  Tending  or  ^ . 

1 ‘ serving  to  make  better ; that  tends  toward  ® (Tnel'?,"l?riam  a),  n.  [NL.  (Fines, 


Of  the  last  kind  is  the  most  of  the  Rhodian  ware,  and 
that  which  lay  thickly  j ust  below  the  surface  at  Phylakopi, 
and  is  not  of  Meliun  manufacture. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  57. 

melianthaceous  (meFi-an-tha'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant  family  Melianthacese. 

melibiase  (me-lib'i-as),  n.  [Gr.  pill,  honey, 

+ biase  (?).]  Same  as  *raffinase. 

melibiose  (me-lib'i-os),  n.  [Gr.  piXi,  honey, 

+ E.  biose.]  A colorless  pulverulent  dextroro- 
tatory carbohydrate,  04^22044,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  melitriose  (raf- 
finose). 

melic2  (mel'ik),  n.  [L.  melic(a).]  A plant 
of  the  genus  Melica. 

melicera  (mel-i-se'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yt/j, 
houev,  + xi?pdf,  wax.]  Same  as  meliceris ; 
also,  same  as  porrigo,  and  fames,  2. 

meliceria  (mel-i-se'ri-a),  n.  Same  as  *melicera. 

v-  meU ; MeUssyTSbasSSfouud in beeswax. 

ceromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  as melieer(u) +-oma.]  melissylene  (me-lis'i-len),  n.  [Gr.  idliaoa. 
Same  as  meltcens.  honey,  + -yl  + -ewe.]  Same  as  *melene. 

Melicerta  (mel-i-ser  ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  MeU-  melitagra  (mel-i-tag'ra),  n.  TNL.,  < Gr.  utTu, 
cerla,  Gr.  M eAncepTyg,  name  of  a sea-god.]  The  (/it/ir-),  honey,  + bypa,  a catching.]  Same  as 


1849),  < Gr.  yt/MQ,  black,  4-  ypauua,  anything 
written.]  A genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi 
of  the  family  Melogrammatacese.  It  has  the 
perithecia  more  or  less  buried  in  a black 
somewhat  cushion-shaped  or  elevated  stroma. 
The  spores  are  elongate,  brown,  and  several- 
septate.  M.  vagans  is  a common  species  on 
dead  branches  of  Carpinus  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Melogrammataceas  (meFo-gram-a-ta'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Melogramma  ( Melogrammat -)  + 
-acete.]  A family  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi 
named  from  the  genus  Melogramma  and  con- 
(me-lis'ik),  a.“  [Gr.  ptTuaaa,  honey!  taming  8 genera. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  lioney.— Melissic  (mel-o  - Ion  ' thin),  n.  [ Melo- 

)rless  compound,  CggH^COOH,  prepared  by  lonth(a)  4-  -in2.]  A colorless  compound, 

.lit. ...I  „1„„1,„,  -■  • — CsH1203N2S,  contained  in  the  cockchafer, 

Melolontha  vulgaris.  It  crystallizes  in  silky, 
lustrous  plates,  and  decomposes  without 
melting. 

melon1,  n — Bacteriosis  of  the  melon.  See  Irbacteri - 
osis. — Indian  melon,  the  barrel-cactus,  Echinoeactus. 
Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lure,  April- June,  1902,  p.  109.  [Col- 
orado.]—Melon  Vine-borer.  Same  as  squash  -k vine- 
borer. 


betterment. 

Here  would  come  the  so-called  meliorative  and  pejora- 
tive developments  in  word-meaning,  whereby,  e.g., 
steward,  “the  sty-ward,”  becomes  the  title  of  a great 
officer  of  the  realm  and  the  name  of  a line  of  kings ; or, 
on  the  other  side,  sou  (Lat  solidus)  passes  from  the  name 
of  a gold  coin  to  that  of  one  of  proverbially  insignificant 
value.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  678. 

melis(mel'is),  n.  [G.,  < Gr.  ptli,  honey.]  A 
kind  of  lump-sugar  made  in  Germany  by 
warming  up  the  ‘ massecuite  ’ from  the  vacuum- 
pan  until  most  of  the  small  crystals  which 
have  begun  to  form  are  redissolved,  filling 
into  molds  and  allowing  the  whole  to  solidify. 

melissic  " rri-  — 1 

+ -ic.] 

acid,  a colorless 

heating  melissyl  alcohol  with" "calcium  and  potassium 
hydroxids  at  220°  C.  It  crystallizes  in  silky,  lustrous 
plates  and  melts  at  90*  C.  It  is  the  highest  known  mem- 
ber of  the  series  of  normal  aliphatic  acids. 


melon-beetle 

melon-beetle  (mel'on-be,/tl),  re.  Any  one  of 
several  beetles  infesting  melon  plants,  notably 
the  chrysomelids  Diabrotica  vittata,  D.  duu- 
decimpunctata,  and,  in  the  western  United 
States,  T).  trivittata.  See  * cucumber-beetle . 

meloncns  (me-long'kus),  re.;  pi.  melonci  (-lon'- 
si).  [Gr.  firj'hov,  cheek,  + oyi cog,  a mass.]  Tu- 
mor of  the  cheek. 

melon-fly  (mel'on-fli),  re.  A trypetid  fly,  Da- 
cus  cucurbitee,  whose  larvse  bore  into  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  other  cucurbitaceous  fruit  in 
Hawaii. 

melon-fruit  (mel'on-frot),  re.  The  papaw. 
Bartlett. 

melongena  (mel-on-je'na),  n.  [Also  melinzane, 
melangeno  ; < It.  melanzana.]  The  egg-plant, 
Solatium  Melongena. 

melon-hood  (mel'on-hiid),  n.  A kind  of  fungus, 
Hygrophorus  pratensis.  N.  E.  I). 

melonist  (mel'on-ist),  n.  [melon1  + -ist.]  One 
who  cultivates  melons.  N.  E.  V. 

melonite  (mel'6-nit),  re.  [Named  from  the  Me- 
lonesem ine,  in  Calaveras  county,  California.]  A 
nickel  telluride  (perhaps  Ni2Te3),  which  occurs 
in  reddish-white  granular  forms  with  metallic 
luster : found  in  California  and  also  in  Colo- 
rado. 

melon-louse  (mel'on-lous),  re.  An  American 
plant-louse,  Aphis  gossypii,  which  damages  the 


to  the  second  chamber,  heating  the  metal  in  part  and  es- 
caping at  the  top.  The  illustration  shows  two  chambers 
at  this  point  of  the  operation.  The  gas  is  then  turned  otf, 
the  cover  of  the  first  chamber  is  removed,  and  the  chamber 
is  turned  over  until  the  liquid  metal  pours  out  into  the 
ladle  on  the  floor.  The  chamber  is  turned  back  and  re- 
charged, the  top  being  left  open.  The  top  of  the  second 
chamber  is  then  closed  and  the  gas  is  turned  on  at  that 
eiid,  when  the  whole  process  is  reversed  and,  by  thus  al- 
ternating the  two  chambers,  the  work  of  the  furnace  be- 
comes practically  continuous. 

melting-hole  (mel'ting-hol),  re.  A furnace 
for  melting  steel  in  the  crucible  process. 
Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, p.  348. 

mem  (mam),  re.  [Heb.  mem  ( mdyim , waters), 
Samaritan  mem,  Syr.  Ar.  mini,  etc. ; in  Gr.  yu, 
later  yh.  See  M.]  The  thirteenth  letter  (o) 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the 
English  m.  Its  numerical  value  is  XL. 

mem.  An  abbreviation  (6)  [cap.']  of  member ; 
(c)  of  the  Latin  memento,  remember;  (d)  of 
memoir. 

member,  re.  4.  (/)  In  the  classification  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  adopted  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  one  of  the  component  elements  of  a formation. 

5.  In  Eng.  law,  a place  where  a custom-house 
has  been  kept  of  old  time,  with  officers  or 
deputies  in  attendance.  Such  localities  were 
lawful  places  of  exportation  or  importation. 
Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 


leaves  and  young  shoots  of  melons,  as  well  as  memberment  (mem'ber-ment),  re.  [member  + 


of  cotton,  orange,  and  many  other  trees  and 
plants.  See  cut  under  * cotton-aphis. 
melon-moth  (mel'on-moth),  re.  The  adult  of 
the  melon-caterpillar  (which  see), 
melonry  (mel'ou-ri),  re.  [melon1  + -ry.]  A 
place  where  melons  are  grown, 
melon-ware  (mel'on-war),  re.  Pottery  made 
in  the  form  and  coloring  of  a small  melon. 

Melon-ware  was  made  extensively  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Wlrieldon,  Wedgwood, 
and  other  English  potters, 
melon-wood  (mel'pu-wiid),.».  A yellow  Mexi- 
can wood  resembling  sandalwood,  used  for 
furniture.  Treas.  Bot. 

melophare  (mel'o-far),  re.  [Gr.  yCXog,  song,  + 

ipdpog,  lighthouse.]  A lantern  fitted  with  oiled  r 

paper  on  which  music  is  written,  so  that  it  membranate  imem  ' brl-nat), 
can  be  read  at  night,  as  in  serenading, 
melo-tragedy  (mel-o-traj'e-di),  n.  [Gr.  ye?.o(c), 
song,  + E.  tragedy. ] A musical  or  operatic 
tragedy. 

He  [Alfiere]  composed  a sort  of  drama,  altogether  new, 


-merit. J The  manner  of  arrangement  of  parts 
in  a complex  body.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
VII.  313. 

membrana  (mem-bra'na),  n. ; pi.  membranse 
(-ne).  [L.]  Same  as  membrane.— Membrana 

flaccida,  the  tympanic  membrane  where  it  passes  over 
the  notch  of  Rivini.— Membrana  granulosa,  a layer 
of  yellow  granules  lining  the  Graafian  follicle.— Mem- 
brana propria,  one  of  various  membranes  which  cover 
or  line  organs  or  cavities,  such  as  the  pia  mater,  the 
membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
a fibrous  addition  to  the  periosteum  of  the  sternum,  etc. 
— Membrana  putaminis,  the  membrane  lining  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  shell  of  a bird’s  egg. — Membrana 
reticulata,  a finely  reticulate  membrane  which  covers 
the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. — Membrana  serosa,  (a) 
Same  as  serous  membrane.  (&)  Same  as  false  amnion. — • 
Membrana  tympani.  Same  as  tympanic  membrane 
(which  see,  under  membrane). 

[NL.  mem- 

branatus,  < membrana.  See  membrane .]  Hav- 
ing a membrane  or  membranes ; covered  with 
membranes.  Robson , Brit.  Flora,  iii.  7. 
membranated  (mem'bra-na-ted),  a.  Same  as 

, , - - , - , . s.  4,-u  * *membranate. 

which  he  called  a melo-tragedy.  His  object  here  was  to  ..  .bf.ntb 

randeur  and  pathos  of  membrane,  n. — Acbersons  membrane,  a sheath  of 


unite  the  music  . . . with  the  grandeur  and  pathos 
tragedy.  J.  Hobhouse,  Hist.  Illustr.  Ch.  Har.,  p.  402. 

melotype  (mel'o-tip),  n.  [Appar.  irreg.  < Gr. 
fifkag,  black,  + rimog,  type.  The  name  would 
allude  confusedly  to  the  dark  room  that  is  not 
required.]  1.  In  pho tog.,  a photographic  pro- 
cess which  permits  development  at  any  time 
and  does  not  require  a dark  room. — 2.  A pic- 
ture made  by  this  process. 

melting-furnace,  n.  2.  A gas-furnace  used 
to  melt  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  or  other 
hard  metals  placed  within  it  in  a crucible.  For 
melting  lead,  type-metal,  and  other  soft  metals 
an  iron  pot  is  used  instead  of  a crucible.— 
Rotary  melting- furnace,  an  oil-  or  gas-furnace  having 
two  cylindrical  steel  chambers  lined  with  fire-clay  and 
placed  end  to  end  on  rollers  for  convenience  in  rotating 
one  or  the  other,  independently,  in  charging  and  pouring 
out  the  melted  metal.  The  cut  shows  a lengthwise  section 


menagerist 

Membranipora  (mem-bra-nip'o-ra),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  membrana,  membrane,  4-  Gr.  rropog,  pore.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Membrani- 
poridse.  Blainville. 

Membraniporidae  (mem//bra-ni-po,ri-de),  n.pl. 
[Membranipor(a)  + -idse.~\  A family  of  chilo- 
stomatous  ectoproctous  polyzoans,  having  the 
zoarium  calcareous  or  membranocalcareous, 
the  zocecia  forming  an  irregular  continuous  ex- 
pansion, or  in  linear  series  with  raised  mar- 
gins, and  more  or  less  membranous  in  front. 
It  contains  the  genera  Membranipora , Electra , 
Biflustra,  Amphiblestrum,  Megapora , and  Fove- 
olaria. 

membranoid  (mem'bra-noid),  a.  [membran(e) 
+ -old.]  Resembling  a membrane ; mem- 
braniform. 

membrette  (mem-bret/),  n.  [F.,  < membre, 
member.]  An  alette;  also,  less  accurately, 
any  small  shallow  pilaster. 

Memorandum  clause.  See  * clause . 
memory,  n.— Affective  memory.  See  kaffective .— 
Associative  memory,  in  physiol .,  that  capacity  of  the 
organism  in  virtue  of  which  a given  stimulus  produces  not 
only  the  effects  to  which  it  is  adequate,  but  also  the 
effects  of  other  stimuli  which  formerly  affected  the  organ- 
ism coincidentally  with  the  given  stimulus : sometimes 
regarded  as  a criterion  of  the  existence  of  mind  in  the 
organism  stimulated.— Emotional  memory,  affective 
memory.— Functional  memory,  in  psychol.,  a memory 
connected  always  with  the  exercise  of  some  bodily  func- 
tion and  not  meditated  by  free  ideas.  See  the  extract. 

The  second  category  contains  those  animals  possessing 
primitive  instincts  . . . and  functional  memory,  i.  e., 
memory  Connected  always  with  some  bodily  function. 
The  animal  perceives,  in  the  external  world,  the  con- 
ditions of  satisfying  the  primary  instincts;  but  this 
consciousness  is  strictly  connected  with  the  return  of 
functional  need,  and  leaves  no  independent  image  in  the 
nervous  organism.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  X. 11.264. 

Intellectual  memory,  in  psychol.,  memory  of  sensations 
and  of  their  derivatives  : opposed  to  kajffective  memory. 
T.  Ribot  (trails.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  163.— Kines- 
thetic memory,  in  psychol. : (a)  Memory  of  bodily  move- 
ment. Such  memory  may  be  mediated  by  images  of 
sight,  hearing,  etc.,  or  by  kinesthetic  images.  Baldwin, 
Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  599.  ( b ) Memory  as  medi- 
ated by  kinesthetic  images  in  the  narrower  sense.— Medi- 
ate memory.  Same  as  mediate  k association . W. 
Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  243.— Memory 
apparatus,  in  psychol.,  an  apparatus  for  the  study  of 
memory  and  association  which  consists,  in  principle,  of  a 
screen  with  a window,  behind  which  pass  at  regular  in- 
tervals series  of  words,  pictures,  nonsense-syllables,  etc. 
-Memory-consciousness,  in  psychol.,  mind  as  it  is 
when  we  are  remembering  something ; the  disposition  or 
arrangement  of  mind  during  ail  act  or  process  of  recall. 
E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  1.— Motor  mem- 
ory, in  psychol.,  memory  by  means  or  in  terms  of  motor 
or  kinesthetic  images.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XI.  7. — 
Muscular  memory.  Same  as  motor  kmemory.  F.  Gal- 
ton,  Human  Faculty,  p.  106.— Pitch  memory,  in  psychol., 
memory  of  tonal  pitch ; specifically,  the  ability  accurately 
to  recall  the  pitch  of  a tone  or  clang,  or  the  key  of  a 
melody.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  409. 

n.  A special 

cortical  cell  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
memory-image  of  a sensation : opposed  to 
sensory  cell. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  sensation  of  the  rose  is 
produced  in  certain  ganglion-cells,  and  that  these  nu- 
merous sensory  cells  transmit  their  excitation  further  to 
one  other  ganglion-cell,  a memory-cell. 

T.  Ziehen  (trails.),  Introd.  to  Physiol.  Psychol.,  p.  156. 


casein  which  incloses  the  milk-globules,  preventing  their 
coalescence.— Alar  membrane.  See  kalar  — Basilar 
membrane  of  the  eye.  See  kbasilar.— Bowman’s 
membrane.  Same  as  Bowman’s  klayer.—  Cargile 

membrane,  a thin  animal  membrane,  such  as  gold- beat-  TnpTniyrv_oell  (mem ' 6 - ri  - sel), 

ers’  skin,  employed  to  prevent  adhesions  of  opposed  me5?.I7  __vT  A ‘a 

raw  surfaces  after  an  operation.  Med.  Record,  March  7, 

1903,  p.  387.— Dermal  membrane,  in  sponges,  the  outer 
porous  skin.— Descemet’s  membrane.  Same  as  mem- 
brane of  Demours.— Drum  membrane.  Same  as  tym- 
panic membrane.  —Huxley's  membrane  or  layer,  a 
portion  of  the  inner  root-sheath  of  the  mammalian  hair 
which  consists  of  polygonal  cells  with  clearly  defined 
nuclei.  —Membrane  Of  Duddell.  Same  as  membrane  of 
Demours  — Osborne  membrane,  in  lepidopterous  lar- 
vae, the  stretched  part  of  the  membrane  around  the  rectum  memory-idea  (mem'o-ri-i-de//a),  n.  Ill  psychol., 
and  in  the  anal  legs.  It  is  shed  with  the  last  larval  skin  0 • a,n  id  on.  nf  n,  romomhprod 

in  the  transformation  to  pupa.  Also  called  retaining 


membrane. — Peripodal  membrane,  in  entom.,  that  por- 
tion of  the  hypodermis  of  holometabolic  insects  which 
lines  the  peripodal  cavity.— Peritoneal  membrane,  in 
tracheate  arthropods,  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  trachea). 

Also  called  ectotrachea.—  Peritrophic  membrane,  a im^ni)  v Tn 

chitinous  tube  within  the  alimentary  canal  of  many  m-  memory-image  (mem  O-ri-  im  aj),  n.  in 

sects  which  eat  solid  indigestible  food  : probably  a secre-  psychol.,  the  reproduction  m kind  or  a sensa- 


a reproduced  idea  ; an  idea  of  a remembered 
object  or  event. 

Memory-ideas  are  aroused  by  sense-perceptions,  and 
again  interrupted  by  new  impressions. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  282. 


Section  of  Rotary  Melting-furnace, 
a,  furnace;  b,  fire-clay  lining;  c,  gas  or  oil  and  air  inlet;  d, 
frame  supporting  furnace;  e,  rollers  on  which  furnace  rotates : /, 
hand-wheel  for  rotating  furnace;  g,g,  outlets  for  products  of  com- 
bustion. one  closed,  one  open  ; h,  h,  controls  of  fuel  and  air  supply, 
one  open,  one  closed  ; *,  ladle  ready  to  receive  liquid  metal  when 
furnace  is  turned  over. 


tion  of  the  chylific  stomach.— ReissneFs  membrane. 
See  membrane  of  Beissner. — Retaining  membrane. 
Same  as  Osborne  kmembrane. — Reticulate  membrane, 
the  net-like  membrane  covering  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the 
ear.— Shrapnell’s  membrane.  Same  as  kmembrana 
flaccida. — Tympaniform  membrane,  the  membrana 
tympaniformis,  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
syrinx  in  birds  and  is  stretched  between  the  lower  bron- 
chial half-rings.  It  is  described  as  membrana  interna 
and  membrana  externa,  according  to  its  position  on  the 
internal  or  external  side  of  the  bronchus. — Virginal 
membrane.  Same  as  hymen%. — Vitreous  membrane. 
Same  as  membrane  of  Bruch. 
membrane-pipe  (mem'bran-pip),  re.  Inphonet., 
a pipe  witb  membranous  reeds ; a tube  across 
the  end  of  which  membranes  are  stretched : 
used  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Membrane  pipes  . . . form  convenient  instruments  for 
illustrating  the  effect  of  tension  on  the  pitch  of  the  mem- 
brane, but  are  decidedly  liable  to  mislead  in  implying 
that  the  vocal  bands  vibrate  like  membranes  and  that  the 
tension  is  obtained  wholly  by  bringing  the  points  of  sup- 
port further  apart.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  257. 

[membrane  + 


through  the  furnace.  The  pipes  at  the  ends  are  for  the  oil 
and  the  air-blast,  and  the  hand- wheels  are  used  to  rotate 
each  chamber.  The  furnace-chambers  are  divided  into 
halves  for  convenience  in  putting  in  the  lining,  and  in 
operation  are  closed  air-tight.  Each  chamber  has  an 

opening  at  the  top,  one  being  shown  open  and  the  other  . ,,  _ . x 

closed,  and  there  is  an  opening  from  one  chamber  to  the  memDranill  (mem  bra-nm),  ...  L - . . , ...  ^ i 

other  for  the  passage  of  the  flames,  in  operation  each  _$w 21  A hyalogen  (possibly  a glucoalbumiu)  menagerist  (me  - nag  e-nst),  n.  une  woo 
chamber  is  charged  with  metal, and  oil  or  gas  turned  on  fomi(4  in  Descemet’s  membrane  and  the  cap-  forms,  owns,  or  exhibits  a menagerie,  or  col- 
at  one  end.  The  flame  of  the  burning  gas  melts  the  metal  . , iQT.a  Wtion  of  wild  animals 

in  the  first  chamber,  and  the  waste  heat  passes  through  sule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  lection  ot  wild  animais. 


tion  or  sense-perception;  the  sensation  or 
sense-perception  as  it  is  pictured  in  memory. 

Memory-images,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  directly  aroused 
through  external  sense  impressions,  but  follow  them  after 
a longer  or  shorter  interval. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  22. 

Memphite,  n.  2.  The  language  now  spoken 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Memphis,  and 
forming  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  Coptic; 
also,  formerly,  the  adjacent  Coptic  dialect 
now  called  Bohairic. 

MemphitiC  empire,  the  ancient  empire  or  earliest  period 
of  Egyptian  history,  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  dynasties 
inclusive:  characterized,  especially  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  dynasties,  by  the  realism  and  dignity  of  its  sculpture 
and  the  importance  of  its  monuments,  such  as  the  Great 
Sphinx  and  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

menachite  (men'a-kit),  re.  [Menachan,  prop. 
Menaccan , a locality  in  Cornwall,  + -ite2.] 
An  imperfectly  examined  ingredient  in  black 
magnetic  sand,  later  identified  by  Klaproth 
with  the  metal  titanium  which  he  discovered. 


meningitis,  (a)  See  cerebrospinal  and  meningitis : also 
see  epidemic  cerebrospinal ' ^meningitis . ( b ) See  ir for  age- 
poisoning—  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
See  meningitis.  It  was  first  described  in  1805,  since  which 
time  several  severe  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  disease  is 
~ ‘ lococcus  intrc 

Mwwiowuaumo  (HplOCOCCUS,  xix 

the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  death-rate  from  the  disease 
is  highland  even  if  recovery  takes  place  incurable  deaf- 
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Menandrian 

Menandrian  (me-nan'dri-an),  re.  A member  Meningitic  streaks. 

of  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of  the  see  ™de[  <?cAe4- 
Gnostics,  so  called  from  the  leader,  Menander,  meningitis,  n — Basilar  meningitis, 
thought  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Simon  l' 

Magus.  He  asserted  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
offering  salvation  through  baptism  in  his 
name,  and  promising  immortality  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

mend,  V.  t. — To  mend  the  furl.  Same  as  to  mend 
■ksail. 

mendee  (men'de),  n.  [Also  mindy,  mendy  ; 

Hind,  mendhi.]  The  plant  Lawsonia  alba,  a 
variety  of  henna.  It  affords  the  henna  dye 
extensively  used  in  Mohammedan  countries 
for  dyeing  the  hands  and  the  hair.  Yule  and 
Burnell. 

Mendelian  (men-de'li-an),  a.  [ Mendel  (see 
def.)  -+*•  -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gregor 
Johann  Mendel  (1822-84),  an  Austrian  natural- 
ist and  ecclesiastic,  or  to  the  theoretical  in- 
terpretations of  his  experiments  in  heredity  or 
of  others  of  like  character:  as,  the  Mendelian 
law  of  heredity.  See  ancestral  * inheritance. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Mendelian  principle  the  prob- 
lem  of  evolution  passes  into  a new  phase. 

Bateson  and  Saunders,  Itep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902, 

[I.  125. 

Mendelian  hybrid.  See  -khybrid . 

Mendelianism  (men-de'li-an-izin),  n.  Same  as 

*Mendelism. 


mental 

Same  as  tache,  ceribralee,  which  meno  (ma'no),  adv.  [It.,  < L.  minus,  less: 

. „ see  minus.']  In  music,  less:  as,  meno  allegro 

“r*?*“°*,'*M*  lucuuigims,  inflammation  nnir-l.-  • i j o » 

of  the  membranes  covering  the  base  of  the  brain:  usually  , 8 ’ nieno  lOlte,  less  loud;  meno  mosso, 

of  tuberculous  origin.— Cerebral  meningitis,  inflam-  slower;  etc. 

mationof  the  membranes  of  the  brain.— Cerebrospinal  Menognatha  (me-nog'na-tha),  n.  nl  TNL 

ospinal  and  meningitis : also  / n,.  ” .. ’ k _•> 


irreg.  < Gr.  gtvuv,  remain,  + yvaboy,  jaw.]  In 
Brauer’s  classification  of  insects,  a group  of 
superordinal  rank  which  includes  those  forms 
which  feed  by  means  of  jaws  both  as  young 
and  as  adults. 
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caused  by  a micro-organism,  Diplococcus  intracellularis  auuics. 

meningitidis,  or  Weichselbaum’s  diplococcus,  present  in  menOgnatllOUS  (me-nog  na-thus),  a.  Pertain- 

ebrosninal  fluid.  The  from  .1 incp  rvr*  toTrinrr  v. I , .V 4- * 


• . ** — onau  luia  gj  veil  uie  uest  re- 

sults is  by  means  of  hot  baths  and  the  administration  of 
large  doses  of  sodium  salicylate.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  injection  of  an  antitoxic  serum. 
Benefit  often  follows  the  withdrawal  of  a portion  of  the 
• cerebrospinal  fluid  through  a puncture  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spine.— Otitic  meningitis,  involvement  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  an  inflammatory  process 
arising  in  the  middle  ear.— Spinal  meningitis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

meningocephalitis  (me-mng//go-sef-a-]i'tis), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyviyl;,  membrane,  +"  ueijtaM 
head,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  cerebral 
membranes  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  brain, 
meningocerebritis  (me-ning//gp-ser-f-bri'tis), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyviy f,  membrane,  4-  L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + -itis.]  Same  as  *meningo- 
The  “ purity  of  the  germ  ’ idea  applies  quite  as  well  to  cephalitis. 
the  law  of  ancestral  inheritance  as  to  Mendelianism  and  meningOCOCCiC  (me-ning//go-kok'sik)  a TNL 
is  in  harmony  with  it.  Science,  Feb.  5,  1904,  p.  214.  meningococci)  + -ic.f  Pertaining  to  or  dt 
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mg  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the  Menog- 

o—>  v-.v-xx  xx  iovumij  wives  piaue  mouraoie  ueai-  VlClthfl. 

left^tmhind^^he^eatment^ha^ha^givenl^e^esfcm*  Menominee  (me-nom'i-ne),  n.  [From  a local 
. ’ ■■  name,  one  of  many  derived  from  the  name  of 


Mendelism(men'del-izm),  n.  [Mendbl  + -ism.] 
The  theory  of  hybridity  and  heredity  proposed 
by  Gregor  Johann  Mendel  (1822-84)  and  re- 
vived in  later  years  by  DeVries,  Bateson,  and 
others.  See  ancestral  * inheritance . 


The  breeder  wants  to  preserve  the  desirable  characters 
or  traits  and  eliminate  the  undesirable  ones,  but  under  meningOCOCCUS  W 
the  strict  interpretation  of  Mendelixm  this  is  difficult  .■/  7. 


rived  from  meningococci. 

In  the  foregoing  table  there  are  given  the  results  of  the 
tests  with  seven  different  antigonococcic  serums  and  a 
meningococcic  serum  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
homologous  extracts  and  two  control  extracts. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1907,  p.  229. 


the  Menominee  Indians  of  the  region  men- 
tioned.] 1.  That  section  of  the  Hurooian 
system  which  constitutes  the  Menominee  iron 
range  along  the  river  of  this  name  and  on 
the  border  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  It 
consists  of  metamorphosed  sedimentary  and 
eruptive  rocks,  and  is  separable  into  a lower 
and  an  upper  portion. — 2.  Coregonns  qvadri- 
lateralis , one  of  the  whitefishes  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  north  to  Alaska. 

Other  important  items  [of  fishes  taken  from  Lake 
Michigan]  were  “ Menominee  ” worth  $14,807,  and  bluefin 
worth  $12,794,  all  other  products  being  represented  by 
lower  values.  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1902,  p.  597. 

menophania  (men-o-fa'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/ ivve\ 7,  menses,  + -<paviay  ^ (paivecOai , appear.] 
The  appearance  of  menstruation  at  puberty, 
menorah  (me-no'ra),  n.  [Heb.  menorah,  < 
nur,  light.]  A candlestick  : specially  applied 
to  the  seven- 
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the  strict  interpretation  of  Mendelism  this  is  difficult. 

Science,  March  20,  1903,  p.  451. 

Mendelize  (men'del-iz),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Mendelized,  ppr.  Mendelizing.  To  conform  to 
Mendel’s  law  of  ancestral  inheritance.  See 
ancestral  * inheritance , 

We  do  not  know  what  plants  will  Mendelize  until  we 
try-  L.  H.  Bailey,  Plant  Breeding,  p.  171. 

Mendelssohnian  (men-del-so'ni-an),  a.  In 


See  * diplococcus  intracel- 


lularis meningitidis  (with  cut), 
meningo-encephalitis  (me-ning,,'g6-en-sef-a- 
li'tis),  n.  Same  as  * meningocephalitis . Jour. 
Trop.  Med.,  July,  1903,  p.  202. 
meningo-encephalocele  (me-ning//go-en-sef'- 
a-16-sel),  n.  [Gr.  gyvtyl,  membrane,  + lyskifialos, 
brain,  + ttyAy,  tumor.]  Hernia  of  the  brain 
with  its  membranes. 


... VUIXXX.  x.ji,  HU  Ml  XXX  OIJJIO  I llIJCJ  VJIC/L- 

man  composer  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(1809-47). 

rnendole  (man-dol'),  n.  [F.  mendole.  It.  men- 
dole .]  A small  Mediterranean  fish,  Smaris  ™iu  memuranes. 

gagarella,  or  some  similar  species:  formerly  meningomalacia  (me-ning''go-ma-la/si-ii),  n. 
called  cackerel.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yrjvi jf,  membrane",  + /laJaxia",  soft- 


[Gr.  gf/vy, 
In  math., 


called  cackerel. 

meneclinoid  (men-e-klin'oid),  n. 
the  moon,  + tOuvetv,  bend,  + -oid.\ 
a catenary. 

Menelaion  (men-e-la’yoD),  it . [Gr.  Mi.i''*/ ato>.‘, 

Mev&aetov,  < MevlTiaog,  Menelaus.]  A temenos 

or  shrine  in  honor  of  Menelaus,  the  Homeric  

hero.  The  Menelaion  at  Sparta  was  excavated  meningomyelocele 
in  1889-90.  . v 

menelcosis  (men-el-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gyneg,  menses,  + ihiomig,  ulceration.]  Bleeding 
from  an  ulcer  as  a form  of  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion. 

Menevian  (me-ne'vi-an),  a. 
medieval  Latin  name  of  St.  (David’s.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  St.  David’s,  in  Wales— Mene- 
vian  group.  See  -kgroupl. 

M.  Eng.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  En- 
gineering. 

menhidrosis  (men-hi-dro'sis),  n 

+menidrosis. 

Menidia  (me-nid'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gyv, 
moon,  + dim.  -id ion.]  A genus  of  atherinoid 


branched  candle- 
stick in  the  syna- 
gogue. -Menorath 
ha-zahab,  the  golden 
candlestick  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle (Ex.  xxv.  31). 

Menor  hyncha 

(men  - 6 - ring'ka), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg. 
K Gr.  give  tv,  re- 
main, + pvyxog, 
snout,  bill.]  In 
Brauer’s  classifica- 
tion of  insects,  a 
group  of  superor- 
dinal rank  which 
includes  those 
forms  which  take 
food  by  suction 

^ both  as  young  and 

ness.]  Softening  of  any  membrane.  ’ , , , . _ as  adults. 

^NLng<0GryS/mf'nLng^YMi78)’  B"  " 

rtancberortheasp1nTcoerd.0r  1688  °f  th6  8Ub‘  “enosepsis  (men-o-sep'sis),  « [NL.,  < Gr. 

1 , - . llVVEC,  menses,  + oyipig,  putrefaction.]  De- 

„ 77? — ? — 7 — *“  9'™1  e-lo-sel),  composition  of  retained  menstrual  discharges ; 

n [Gr.gymyf,  membrane, , + gv&og  marrow,  also,  blood-poisoning  resulting  therefrom 

+ syly,  tumor.]  Spma  bifida  in  which  the  menoseptic  (men-6-sep'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 

tumor  consists  of  both  membranes  and  nervous  or  affected  with  menosepsis. 


music,  pertaining  to  or  in  the  style  of  the  Ger-  meningO-encephalomyelitis  (me-ning',go-en- 

" ■ ioldy  sef  a-lo-mi-e-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gignyi, 

J membrane,  + iyue tpaHog,  brain,  + gveAic,  mar- 
row, + -ife.]  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  with  their  membranes. 


Menorah. 


substance. 

r . meningorrhagia(me-ning-g6-ra'ji-ii),7!.  [NL., 
[Menema,  the  < Hr.  gyviyZ,  membrane,  -I-  -payia,"<,  f>tyyvvvat, 
break.]  Hemorrhage  from  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
meningorrhea  (me-ning-go-re'a),  n.  [NL. 
meningorrhoea , < Gr.  grjviyt;,  membrane,  + poia, 
a flow.]  Same  as  *nieningorrhagia. 
i ame  as  menischesis  (me-nis'ke-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

gyveg,  menses,  + oxioig,  retention.]  Fail- 


Menospora  (me-nos'po-ra),  »i.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gyvy,  moon,  + ornpa,  seed  (spore).]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Menosporidse. 
Leger,  1892. 

Menosporidas  (men-6-spor'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Menospora  + -idee.']  A family  of  gregarines 
which  consists  of  solitary  forms  having  the 
epimerite  on  a long  neck  and  crescent-shaped 
spores.  It  contains  the  genera  Menospora 
and  Roplorhynchus. 


ure  of  menstruation  "to  'establish  itself  at  menostasia  (men-os-ta'si-ii),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
c, ,,  ' „ j o-"  - — • y™"* puberty.  as  menoslasis. 

Meniscium  (me-nis'i-um),  re.  [NL.  (Schreber,  menostatic  (men-os-tat'ik),  a.  [menoslasis. ] 
u. n;/„. — .7/.  ,.  & 1791),  < Gr.  urfvtimoc,  a crescent,  alluding  to  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  menostasis,  or  re- 

the  arcuate  connecting  veins.]  A genus  of  Mention  of  the  menses, 
coarse,  polypodiaceous  ferns  resembling  va-  mensur-  An  abbreviation  of  mensuration. 
rious  species  of  Cloniopteris  and  Dryo/iteris  mensurallst  (nifu'gu-ral-ist),  n.  [mensural  + 
and  having  fronds  1-7  feet  high,  usually  ^ comPoser  °t'  measurable  music, 

once  pinnate. 


known  as  silversides. 

menidrosis  (men-i-dro'sis),re.  [NL.,<Gr.  fMjveg, 
menses,  + idp6c,  sweat.]  Sweating  of  blood 
as  a form  of  vicarious  menstruation, 
meningic  (me-nin'jik),  a.  Same  as  meningeal. 
meningina  (men-in-jl'nii),  re.  [NL.,<Gr./i7iuyf, 
membrane,  pia  mater.]  The  pia  mater  and 
cerebral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  regarded  as 
one  membrane. 

meninginitis  (me-nin-ji-m'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < 

meningina  + -itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  men-  Meniscotheriidse 


_ — piiumiA,  iciiia  ui  uic 

pinniB  are  uniformly  connected  by  opposing  veinlets  . - . . 

liiied  ill  pahs,  each  with  an  excurrent  free  mental1,  a.— Law  of  mental  growth,  in  Wundt’s 
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arcuately  joined  in  pahs,  each  with  an  excurrent  Ilcl; 
veinlet,  the  elliptical  or  somewhat  curved  sori  being 
borne  at  the  point  of  union.  The  species,  about  10  in 
number,  are  mostly  tropical,  one  (If.  reticulaturn)  occur- 
ring in  subtropical  Florida. 


ingina ; leptomeningitis, 
meningism  (me-nin'jizm),  re.  [Gr.  gyviy f, 
membrane,  + -ism.]  A morbid  condition 
marked  by  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  but 
without  the  actual  presence  of  that  disease ; 
pseudomeningitis. 


(me-nis//k6-the-ri,i-de), 


pi.  [Meniscotherium,  tlie  type  genus,  + -idee.] 
A family  of  ungulate  mammals,  belonging  to 
the  suborder  Condylarthra,  which  comprises 
species  of  small  size  with  lophodont  molars. 
All  are  extinct,  and  their  remains  are  found 
in  the  Lower  Eocene.  Cope,  1882. 


Woodbridge,  Oxf.  Hist,  I.  132.’  N.  E.  D. 
, ——Law  of  mental  growth,  in  Wundt’s 
psychology,  one  of  the  three  laws  of  mental  development, 
coordinate  with  the  laws  of  heterogony  of  ends  and  of 
development  toward  opposites. 

The  law  of  mental  growth  is  an  application,  to  more 
comprehensive  mental  syntheses,  of  the  law  of  psychical 
resultants,  which  declares  that  every  psychical  compound 
shows  attributes  which,  while  intelligible  from  the  attri- 
butes of  its  elements,  are  by  no  means  the  mere  sum  of 
the  attributes  of  these  elements. 

IF.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psycho!.,  p.  369. 
Mental  physiology,  physiological  psychology ; psy- 
chology approached  by  way  of  physiology,  or  developed 
in  connection  with  physiological  facte  and  laws.  W.  B. 


mental 

Carpenter  wrote  a ‘‘  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with 
their  applications  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  the  study  of  its  morbid  conditions,”  which 
reached  its  sixth  edition  in  1888.  The  phrase  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse.— Mental  science.  See  ★science, 
mentalism  (men'tal-izm),  n.  [■ mental*  +-ism.] 

1.  Mental  activity  or  process. 

Deranged  nervous  function — a deranged  mentalism , 
if  I may  be  permitted  to  coin  such  a word — of  an  epilep- 
tic or  allied  nature. 

Maudsley , Mental  Dis.,  vii.  243.  N.  E.  D. 

2.  The  metaphysical  opinion  that  matter  is 
a mode  of  mind  or  consciousness ; the  opposite 
of  materialism. 

It  may  be  held  broadly  that  ‘matter  in  ultimate  analy- 
sis is  a mode  of  mind  or  consciousness,’  without  raising 
the  question  of  a conscious  self  or  subject.  . . . Such 
view  I think  is  often  called  Idealism.  I propose  to  label 
it  ‘ Mentalism ' in  broad  antithesis  to  ‘Materialism.’  If, 
again,  the  Mentalist's  ontology  expressly  excludes  the 
notion  of  self  or  subject  . . . then  perhaps  we  may  des- 
ignate him  as  an  atomistic  Mentalist. 

Sulgwick,  in  Mind,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  20.  N.  E.  D. 

Men th ace*  (men-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Ward,  1905),  < Mentha  + - acese .]  A great 
family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Polemoniales,  the  mint  family, 
typified  by  the  genus  Mentha,  the  mint  genus. 
It  is  characterized  primarily  by  a labiate  corolla,  whence 
it  was  called  Labiates  by  Bernard  Jussieu  in  laying  out 
the  garden  of  the  Trianon — a name  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  and  is  still  widely  used,  although  not 
based  on  that  of  any  genus  of  the  family.  See  Labiatee. 

menthenol  (men'the-nol),  n.  Same  as  ★fer- 
pineol. 

menthenone  (men'the-non),  n.  [Mentha  + 
-en  + -one.)  A colorless  ketonic  compound, 
CjoHigO,  contained  in  peppermint-oil  and 
prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  on  nitrosomenthene.  It  boils  at  206.3° 
C.  and  has  a well-marked  odor  of  peppermint, 
menthiodol  (men-thi'o-dol),  n.  [menth(ol)  + 
iodol.]  Iodol  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
menthol. 

meiithophenol  (men-tho-fe'nol),  n.  [menth(ol) 
+ phenol.]  An  antiseptic  and  anesthetic  fluid 
made  by  melting  together  3 parts  of  menthol 
and  1 part  of  phenol : generally  used  very 
much  diluted  with  water, 
menticulture  (men'ti-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  mens 
( ment -),  mind,  + cultura,  culture.  See  culture.] 
The  cultivation  or  training  of  the  mind, 
mento-anterior  (men'l't6-an-te'ri-or),  a.  [L. 
mentum,  chin,  4-  anterior,  before.]  Noting  a 
position  of  the  fetus,  during  labor,  in  which 
its  chin  points  anteriorly  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  mother. 

mento-iliac  (men-to-il'i-ak),  a.  [L.  mentum, 
chin,  + E.  iliac.]  Noting  a position  of  the 
fetus,  during  labor,  in  which  its  chin  points 
to  one  or  the  other  iliac  fossa  of  the  mother, 
mentolahial  (men-to-la'bi-al),  a.  [L.  mentum, 
chin,  + labium,  lip,  + -al1.]  Relating  to  both 
the  chin  and  the  lips.— Mentolablal  furrow,  the 
hollow  juBt  above  the  chin. 

mentoposterior  (men"to-pos-te'ri-or),  a.  [L. 
mentum,  chin,  + posterior,  behind.]  Noting 
a position  of  the  fetus,  during  labor,  in  which 
its  chin  is  directed  posteriorly  in  relation  to 
the  body  of  the  mother. 

menyanthaceous  (men'T-an-tha'shius),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  plant  family  Menyanthacese. 
menyanthol(men-i-an'thol),  n.  [menyanth(in) 
+ -ol  ] A colorless  volatile  oily  compound, 
CgHgO,  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
glucoside  menyanthin.  It  has  an  odor  like 
that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

M.  E.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  mean  effective 
pressure. 

Mephistophelic  (mef'i'is-to-fel'ik),  a.  Same 
as  Mephistophelian. 

Mephitic  air.  See  *air i. 
mer.  An  abbreviation  of  meridian. 
meralgia  (me-ral'jia),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gr/pir, 
the  thigh,  + aXyo;,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  thigh. 
— Meralgia  paraesthetica,  various  disagreeaDle  and 
painful  sensationa  in  the  skin  of  the  thigh. 

Meramec  (raer'a-mek),  n.  A name  suggested 
by  E.  O.  Ulrich,  from  the  Meramec  river  in 
Missouri,  where  these  strata  outcrop,  for  a 
group  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  embracing  the 
St.  Louis,  SpergenHill,  and  Warsaw  of  earlier 
writers. 

mere.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  mercurial;  (6) 
of  mercury. 


mercury-trough 


mercantil,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  mercan- 
tile. 

Mercantile  agency.  See  *agency. 
mercaptal  (mer-kap'tal),  n.  [ mercapt(an ) + 
al(dehyde).]  The  name  of  a class  of  com- 
pounds containing  the  group  ^>C(SAlk)2, 

where  R is  any  hydrocarbon  radical  and  Aik 
is  an  alkyl-group  such  as  methyl  or  ethyl. 
The  compounds  are  oils  with  a highly  offen- 
sive smell,  and  are  also  called  thioacetals. 
They  are  related  to  mercaptan  in  the  same 
way  that  the  acetals  are  to  alcohol, 
mercapto-.  A combining  form  used  in  organic 
chemistry  to  denote  a derivative  of  a mercap- 
tan, that  is,  a compound  containing  the  group 
R S,  where  R is  an  alkyl  radical  such  as  methyl 
or  ethyl. 

rnercaptol  (mer-kap'tol),  n.  [ mercapt(an ) + 
-ol.]  The  name  in  organic  chemistry  of  a 
class  of  compounds  containing  the  group 

^ > C(SAlk)2,  where  R is  any  hydrocarbon  rad- 
ical and  Aik  is  an  alkyl-group  such  as  methyl 
or  ethyl.  The  compounds  are  prepared  by  the  action 
of  ketones  on  mercaptans  and  are  related  to  the  raercap- 
tols  in  the  same  way  that  acetals  are  to  acetoles  or  as 
aldehydes  are  to  ketones. 

mercapturic  (mer-kap-tu'rik),  a.  [mercapt(an) 
4-  - uric .]  Used  only  in  the  folio  wing  phrase. — 
Mercapturic  acid,  a name  (introduced  by  Baumann) 
of  certain  complex  substances  which  appear  in  the  urine 
of  dogs  after  they  are  fed  with  hyalogen  substitution- 
products  of  benzol,  the  aromatic  radical  appearing  in 
combination  with  a sulphur-group  of  the  nature  of 
cystein. 

mercatorial1  (m6r-ka-t6'ri-al),  a.  [L.  mercci- 
torius,  mercantile.]  Mercantile ; of  or  pertain- 
ing to  merchants  or  commerce.  [Now  rare.] 
Mercatorial2  (m^r-ka-to'ri-al),  a.  [From 
Mercator  (Lat.  for  Gerhard  Kremer , 1512-1594), 
a Flemish  geographer,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
system  of  map-projection  extensively  used  by 
navigators.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercator's 
projection  (which  see,  under  projection)  or  to 
Mercator’s  chart  (which  see,  under  chart). 

The  Mercatorial  bearing  between  two  stations  is  the 
mean  of  their  reciprocal  true  bearings. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  99. 

Merced  series.  See  * series . 
mercenaria  (mer-se-na'ri-a),  n.  The  specific 
name  of  the  quahog,  or  hard-shell  clam, 
adopted  to  some  extent  as  a book-name. 

mercerization,  U.  The  most  valuable  application  of 
mercerization  at  the  present  time  is  the  lustering  of 
cotton  yam,  which  is  accomplished  by  subjecting  the  yarn 
under  tension  to  the  action  of  caustic-soda  solution  and 
then  thoroughly  removing  the  caustic  soda  by  washing 
before  the  tension  is  relieved.  Egyptian  or  sea-island 
cotton  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  with  yarns 
of  these  cottons  a high  silky  luster  may  be  obtained. 
Two-ply  yarn  is  commonly  used,  and  the  nature  of  the 
twist  of  the  yarn  has  been  found  to  have  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  result. 

merch  (mereli),  n.  Same  as  *marchi. 
merchandizable  (mer'ehan  -diz-a-bl),  a. 
Suited  for  being  classed  as  merchandise ; 
marketable. 

Merchant  mill.  See  *milll. 

Merchantable  volume.  See  * volume . 
merchanteer  (mer-chan-ter'),  n.  A merchant 
vessel : a merchantman.  [Rare.] 
merchantert  (mer'chan-ter),  n.  A merchant- 
man. 

merchet,  n.  Same  as  marchet. 

Mercurean,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Mercurian. 
Mercurian,  a.  II.  n.  1.  In  astrol.,  one  bom 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
N.  E.  I). — 2.  An  (imaginary)  inhabitant  of 
the  planet  Mercury. 

Mercuric  iodide.  See  ★iodide.— Mercuric  oxid,  red 

oxid  of  mercury  (HgO),  the  substance,  early  known  as  calx 
of  mercury,  from  which  Priestley,  in  1774,  first  obtained 
oxygen  in  separate  form. 

mercurius  (m&r-ku'ri-us),  n.  [ML.  See  Mer- 
cury.] The  metal  mercury — Mercurius  phlloso- 
phorum  (Mercury  of  the  philosophers,  that  is  alchemists), 
a name  used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to 
denote  the  essence  of  metallic  character,  or  that  which 
should  have  the  power  of  imparting  metallic  character 
in  the  highest  degree  to  base  metals. 

Mercury,  n. — Black  mercury,  the  poison-ivy,  Rhus 
radicans.— Black  oxid  of  mercury,  mercurous  oxid, 
IlgoO.— Green  Iodide  of  mereuir.  See  kiodide.— 
Inch  of  mercury.  See  ★incAi.— Maiden’s  mercury, 
the  girl’s  mercury.— Mercury  arc.  See  electric  karc. 
— Mercury-arc  rectifier.  Same  as  mercury-vapor  krec- 
titter. — Mercury  lamp,  a lamp  the  light  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  electric  discharge  through  mercury  vapor 


Fig.  i.  Arons  Lamp. 


in  vacuo.  In  its  original  form  the  mercury  lamp  was 
devised  by  Professor  Arons  of 
Berlin  (1892).  The  Arons  lamp 
consists  of  a vacuum-tube  with 
mercury  terminals,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  the 
tube  is  carefully  pumped  out 
and  an  arc  is  established  in  the 
vacuum  between  the  terminals 
a and  b,  a strong  light  of  char- 
acteristic greenish  color  is 
emitted.  To  establish  the  arc 
the  lamp  is  tipped  until  the 
mercury  flows  through  the 
bend  of  the  tube  from  one  leg 
to  the  other,  thus  forming  a 
temporary  bridge  for  the  path 
of  the  current,  which  is  im- 
mediately broken  upon  restor- 
ing the  lamp  to  its  vertical 
position.  Much  heat  is  de- 
veloped by  the  electric  arc  in 
such  lamps,  particularly  at  the 
cathode,  the  surface  of  which 
emits  more  light  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  arc,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  such  lamps  in 
long-continued  operation  without  breaking  the  glass.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  render  the  mercury  lamp 
more  suitable  for  certain  spectroscopic  work  requiring 
great  intensity  of  light,  Lummer  modified  the  form  of  the 
tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 and  surrounded  the  entire  tube, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flattened  ends,  w,  tv’,  which 
serve  as  windows,  with  a metallic  case  through  which  a 
flow  of  cold  water  is  maintained.  Another  meicury  lamp 
was  devised  by  Abbe  of  J ena,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  testing  len- 
ses, the  form  being  such  as  to 
throw  the  light  of  the  arc  verti- 
cally upwards.  An  intei  esting 
and  useful  modification  is  that  of 
Fabry  and  Perot,  Fig.  3,  in  which 
the  cathode  consists  of  mercury 
contained  in  an  inner  tube,  c. 
The  mercury  of  the  anode  fills  the 
annular  space  between  this  tube 
and  the  exterior  of  . the  lamp. 
The  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  a form 
of  mercury  arc-lamp  for  com- 
mercial lighting,  consists  essentially  of  a straight  tube 
of  glass  about  5 centimeters  in  diameter  and  40  centi- 
meters long.  One  terminal  is  formed  by  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  the  other  terminal, 
in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  of  iron.  The  arc  is  established 
by  tipping  the  lamp,  until  the  mercury  flows  from  the 
bulb  in  a thin  stream  the  entire,  length  of  the  tube,  and 
then  restoring  it  to  its  vertical  position.  The  light,  which 
fills  the  entire  tube,  is  greenish  in  color,  as  in  all  mercury 
lamps,  but  possesses  an  actinic 
intensity  of  great  value  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  In  some  com- 
mercial mercury  lamps  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remedy  the  lack 
of  red  in  the  light  of  the  mercury 
arc  by  placing  in  the  same  circuit 
incandescent  lamps  with  carbon 
filaments.  The  light  of  all  mercury 
arc-lamps  differs  from  that  com- 
monly used  for  purposes  of  illu- 
mination in  having  a bright-line 
spectrum,  that  of  mercury  vapor. 

The  strongest  line  in  this  spectrum 
is  the  green  line  of  wave-length 
5461,  to  which  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  light  is  due.  The  only 
other  visible  lines  are  a yellow  pair 
at  5770-90  and  violet  lines  of  wave-lengths  4358  and  4047. 
(See  Fig.  4.)  There  is  also  a strong  ultra-violet  triplet, 
36o0-55-63,  and  to  this,  together  with  the  violet  lines,  the 
extraordinary  actinic  intensity  of  the  mercury  lamp  is 
due.  The  infra-red  spectrum  of  the  mercury  arc  consists 
of  a group  of  lines  lying  between  1 n and  2 /u.  and  another 
group  between  4^-  and  6/u.  The  intensity  of  this  region 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  visible  spectrum  is,  how- 
ever, much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  continuous 
spectra  of  sources  of  light  usually  employed  for  illumin- 
ation and  the  r diant  efficiency  of  the  mercury  lamp 
is  therefore  comparatively  high,  probably  about  20  per 


Fig.  2.  Lummer  Lamp. 


Fig.  3.  Lamp  of 
Fabry  and  Perot. 
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Fig.  4.  Spectrum  of  the  Mercury  Arc. 

cent.  By  substituting  for  the  glass  vrcuum-tube  a tube 
of  fused  quartz,  Hereaus  lias  succeeded  in  producing  a 
mercury  lamp  capable  of  sustaining  very  higli  tempera- 
tures and  of  furnishing  light  the  intrinsic  brightness  of 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  forms.  This  lamp, 
on  account  of  the  greater  transparency  for  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  quartz  tube,  is  especially  valuable  in  certain 
lines  of  work  in  which  an  intense  ultra-violet  spectrum 
is  demanded.—  Mercury  perclllorid.  Same  as  corrosive 
sublimate.—  Mercury-vapor  rectifier.  See  krcctifier. 
— Scotch  mercury,  the  foxglove.— Siemens  mercury 
unit.  See  ★milt. 

mercury-break  (mer'ku-ri-brak,/),  11.  An  in- 
terrupter for  induction-coils,  in  which  mercury 
is  used.  -See  interrupter  (a). 

mercury-spark  (mer'ku-ri-spark''/),  n.  See 
kspark 1. 

mercury-switch  (mer'ku-ri-swich//),  n.  See 
kgwitch. 

mercury-trough  (mer'ku-ri-trof,/))  n.  Inch  cm., 
a trough  (generally  of  porcelain,  east-iron,  or 
wood)  used  to  hold  mercury  over  which,  in 
glass  jars  or  tubes,  gases  are  collected  which, 
on  account  of  their  solubility,  can  not  well  be 


mercury-trough 

collected  over  water:  essentially,  a pneumatic 
trough  containing  mercury  instead  of  water, 
mercury-tube  (mer'ku.-ri-tub'1'),  n.  See  *tube. 
mercury-valve  ( raw'  ku-ri-valv,/),  n.  A valve 
in  which  mercury  is  used  as  a seal  between 
the  parts. 

mercury-weed  (mer'ku-ri-wed),  n.  The  three- 
seeded  mercury,  Acalypha  Virginica. 
mercy,  n.  5.  In  criminal  laic,  partial  remis- 
sion of  a punishment  to  which  a convict  is 
subject,  as  distinguished  from  pardon,  or  total 
remission.— To  he  in  mercy,  said  of  a convict  who  is 
liable  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

merdurinoust,  «.  [L.  merda,  dung,  + E. 

urinous.']  Consisting  of  both  dung  and  urine. 
B.  Jonson. 

mere6  (mer),  n.  [Gr.  u'epoc,  a share,  part.]  In 
the  reticulum  or  supporting  skeleton  of  the 
extinct  silicious  sponges  of  the  family  Dictyo- 
spongidse,  one  of  the  divisions  or  meshes  pro- 
duced by  the  intersection  of  the  primary 
vertical  and  horizontal  spicular  bundles.  It 
is  subdivided  by  the  spicules  of  subordinate 
rank  into  lesser  areas  or  quadrangles  — di- 
meres,  tetrameres,  bexameres. 
mere7  (mer'e),  n.  [Maori.]  A Maori  war- 
olub ; a casse-Ute , or  war-ax,  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  length,  made  of  any  suitable  hard 
material,  as  stone,  hard  wood,  or  whalebone. 
Outside  of  New  Zealand  the  word  is  only 
known  as  the  name  of  a little  trinket  of  green- 
stone made  in  imitation  of  the  New  Zealand 
weapon  in  miniature,  mounted  ingold  or  silver, 
and  used  as  a brooch,  locket,  ear-ring,  or  other 
article  of  jewelry.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral 
English. 

Merevale  shales.  See  * shale' 2. 

merganser,  n .—White  merganser,  the  smew,  Mer- 
ganser  cubeli  us,  the  smallest  and  whitest  of  the  mergan- 
sers. See  smew  (with  cut). 

mergence  (mer'jens),  n.  The  act  of  merging 
Ox  sinking  into  something  else,  with  conse- 
quent loss  of  original  identity  or  form;  the 
state  of  being  merged. 

A gradation  between  a “bird-like  canoe-charm,”  through 
a “ human-headed  bird  canoe-charm,"  to  a “canoe  fetich,” 
the  latter  having  a very  prognathous  human  head.  The 
mergence  of  a frigate-bird’s  into  a human  head  may  be 
due  ...  to  oue  design  acting  upon  the  other. 

H addon,  Evolution  in  Art,  266. 

merger2,  n.  3.  A merging  of  the  interests  and 
control  of  two  or  more  corporations,  engaged 
in  the  same  line,  or  in  allied  lines,  of  business, 
into  a single  corporation  which  exchanges  its 
stock  for  that  of  the  merging  corporations, 
which  however  preserve,  nominally  at  least, 
their  separate  identity. 

So  too,  who  shall  doubt  but  that  the  present  monopo- 
listic movements,  the  trusts  and  the  mergers,  when  we 
shall  have  learned  to  guard  that  which  is  good  and  pre- 
vent that  which  is  bad,  will  result  in  greater  benefits  to 
mankind  and  a hitcher  civilization  ? 

Science , July  31,  1903,  p.  129. 

meridian.  I.  Meridian  furrow.  Seekfurrow.— 
Meridian  zenith  distance,  the  complement  of  the 
meridian  altitude,  or  what  that  altitude  lacks  of  90°  OCf 
00". 

II.  n.  6.  In  ctenophorans,  a costa  or  me- 
ridional row  of  swimming-plates. 

It  possesses  eight  meridians  (costse)  of  iridescent  pad- 
dles in  constant  vibration,  which  run  from  near  one  pole 
towards  the  other.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  300. 

Astronomic  meridian,  on  the  celestial  sphere,  a great 
circle  which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  earth’s  axis 
and  the  zenith  of  the  spectator.— Brass  meridian.  See 
meridian  of  a globe—  Celestial  meridians,  hour-circles ; 
great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  pass  through 
its  poles  and  correspond  exactly  to  the  meridians  on  the 
earth. —Gnomonic  meridian,  a meridian  in  gnomonic 
projection.— National  meridian,  the  meridian  which 
passes  through  the  national  observatory  of  a country ; 
the  prime  or  first  meridian  of  a nation ; the  zero-point  in 
longitude  for  that  nation,  and  from  which  calculations 
are  made.— Principal  meridian,  (a)  A first  or  prime 
meridian,  (b)  The  meridian  from  which  the  meridians 
bounding  townships  are  measured. — Terrestrial  me- 
ridian, a geographic  meridian.—  Zero  meridian,  the 
meridian  from  which  longitude  east  or  west  is  reckoned. 

The  International  Congress  at  Washington  in  October, 
1894,  which  adopted  for  the  nations  represented  the  uni- 
form zero-meridian  of  Greenwich  for  maritime  purposes. 

Science,  June  21,  1901,  p.  979. 

Meridiana  (me-rid-i-a'na),  n.  [NL.  (Hill,  pro- 
posed in  1761,  established  in  1768),  < L.  me- 
ridianus,  pertaining  to  midday.  See  meridian. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  habitual  opening  of 
the  flowers  at  noon.]  A genus  of  dicotyledon- 
ous herbs  of  the  family  Asteracese.  See  Ga- 
zania  and  treasure-flower. 
meridianal  (me-rid'i-a-nal),  a.  [ meridian  + 
-aZ1.]  Lying  in  the  direction  of  a meridian ; 
meridional. 

The  great  meridianal  systems,  e.  g,  the  Urals  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  540. 


meridian-passage  (me-rid'i-an-pas','aj),  n. 
The  crossing  of  a heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian  of  the  observer, 
meridional,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  dwells  in  the 
south ; specifically,  an  inhabitant  of  the  south 
of  France. 

Daudet  was  able  to  paint  a real  sober  picture  of  the 
Meridional  in  Numa  Roumestan. 

M.  V.  Crawford,  Stud.  For.  Lit.,  p.  50.  N.  E.  D. 

meriedric  (mer-i-e'drik),  a.  Same  as  meri- 
hedric. 

merihedral  (mer-i-he'dral),  a.  Same  as  *meri- 
hedric. 

merihedric,  a.  2.  In  group-theory,  designating 
isomorphism  in  which  two  groups  are  multi- 
ply isomorphic.— 3.  In  crystal.,  same  as  hemi- 
hedral. 

merihedrism  (mer-i-he ' drizm),  n.  [meri- 
hedrOic ) + -ism.]  Merihedric  isomorphism. 
See  * merihedric , 2. 

merimba  (me-rem'ba),  n.  See  * marimba . 
merino,  w.— Pure  merinos,  in  Australia,  and  espe- 
cially in  New  South  Wales,  the  very  first  families(socially): 
from  the  fact  that  the  pure  merinos  are  the  most  valua- 
ble sheep.  [Slang.] 

The  pure  merinos  . . . pride  themselves  on  being  of 
the  purest  blood  in  the  colony. 

P.  Cunningham .,  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,  II. 

[116. 

meriset  (me-res'),  n.  [F.]  A kind  of  small 
black  cherry.  N.  E.  I). 

merism  (mer'izm),  n.  [Gr.  pepiopdc,  division 
into  parts,  < pep%eiv,  divide  into  parts,  < pepo c, 
a part.]  The  repetition  of  parts  in  an  organ- 
ism in  such  a way  as  to  form  a regular  pat- 
tern, as  in  radial  and  bilateral  symmetry, 
serial  homology,  etc.  W.  Bateson,  Study  of 
Variation,  p.  23. 

merismoid  (me-ris'moid),  a.  [Gr.  peptopa,  a 
part,  + -oid.]  Characterized  by  a branched  or 
laciniate  cap:  said  of  sporophores. 
Merismopedia  ( rn er"  i s-mo-pe ' di-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Meyen,  1839),  < Gr.  peptcpa,  a part,  + veSiov, 
a plain  (taken  in  the  sense  of  wove,  foot).]  1. 
A genus  of  unicellular  fresh-water  bine-green 
algte,  characterized  by  spherical  cells  which 
divide  regularly  in  two  directions,  thus  having 
the  cells  arranged  in  groups  of  fours. — 2.  [1.  c.] 
In  bacteriol.,  a name  applied  to  cocci  arranged 
in  large  rectangular  plates, 
merist  (mer'ist),  n.  [Gr.  peptarr/ g,  < pepi£etv, 
divide.]  One  who  divides.  [Rare.] 

The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  law 
are  severally  Archons,  Merists,  and  Dicasts.  . . . The 
J lerists  are  properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  of  houses  and 
nations.  Buskin,  Munera  Pulveris,  p.  117,  note, 

meristic  (me-ris'tik),  a.  [Gr.  pepwrtKdc,  < pepto- 
t6 f,  divided,  < pepi&tv,  divide.  See  *merism.] 
Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  merism.  W. 

Bateson,  Study  of  Variation,  p.  22 Meristic 

homology,  variation.  See  khomology , kvariation. 
meristically  (me-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  By  means 
of  merism,  or  in  a meristic  manner.  IV.  Bate- 
son, Study  of  Variation,  p.  26. 
merit,  n. — Certificate  of  merit.  See  bcertijicate .— 
Order  of  merit.  See  -border. 
merle1,?*.  2.  A West  Indian  name  for  orioles 
of  the  genus  Cassicus. 

merluce  (merTus),  n.  [NL.  merlueius,  merluc- 
cius : said  to  be  formed  (irregularly)  from  F. 
mer,  L.  mare,  sea,  + L.  Indus,  pike.]  The 
European  hake,  Merlueius  merluccius,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Merludidse. 
mero  (ma'ro),  ».*  [Sp.  Pg.  mero.]  The  spotted 
jewfish,  Epinephelus  guaza,  found  off  the 
coasts  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa, 
merocarpal  (mer-o-kar'pal),  a.  [ merus  + 

carpus  + -aZ1.]  Pertaining  to  the  merus  and 
the  carpus,  or  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  joints  of 
a malacostraean  trunk-leg;  as,  the  merocar- 
pal joint.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  May-Dec., 
1901,  II.  555. 

merocrystalline  (mer-o-kris'ta-lin),  a.  [Gr. 
pepo f,  part,  + E.  crystalline.]  In  petrog., 
partly  crystalline.  Fletcher,  1895.  Aiso 
semi-crystalline,  hypocrystalline,  hypohyaline. 
merocyte  (mer'o-slt),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part,  + 
kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  embryol.,  one  of 
the  nucleate  masses  of  protoplasm  lying  in 
the  unsegmented  yolk  of  a meroblastic  ovum, 
such  as  the  ovum  of  sharks,  birds,  etc. 
merognathite  (me-rog'na-thlt),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc, 
part,  + E.  gnathite.]  In  crustaceans,  the 
fourth  joint  of  a gnathite. 
merogonic  (mer-o-gon'ik),  a.  [ merogon{y ) + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  merogony,  or  the 
development  of  fertilized  fragments  of  eggs. 
E.  B.  Wilson,  in  Biol.  Bulletin,  April  5,  1903, 

p.  218. 
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merogony  (me-rog'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  pepog,  part, 
+ -yovia,  < -yovor,  -born.]  The  development, 
partial  or  perfect,  of  an  organism  from  part  of 
an  egg  or  part  of  an  embryo.  If  the  two 
blastomeres  of  the  two-celled  stage  of  the 
segmenting  egg  of  a ctenophore  are  isolated, 
each  forms  a half-embryo.  In  Amphioxus 
each  forms  a perfect  embryo  of  half  the  normal 
size. 

merohedric  (mer- o- he  ' drik),  a.  Same  as 
merihedric. 

merology  (me-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part,  + 
-koyta,  < '/.eye  tv,  speak.]  Same  as  histology. 
meromorph,  a.  II.  «.  A change  in  one  or 
more  of  a number  of  parts  iu  series,  such  as 
the  change  of  the  appendages  of  the  anten- 
nary  somite  of  a crustacean  into  eyes, 
merbmorphosis  (mer-o-mor'fo-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
plpopj  part,  + pAptpuaic,  forming.]  In  biol., 
the  incomplete  replacement  of  a lost  part. 
See  *ltolomorphosis. 

meront  (mer'ont),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part,  + uv 
(out-),  being.]  In  certain  sporozoans,  as 
Thelohania,  a form  of  trophozoite  which  mul- 
tiplies by  simple  schizogony,  a second  division 
sometimes  taking  place  before  the  first  is 
finished,  so  that  three  or  four  individuals  may 
be  connected  in  a group  or  chain, 
meroplankton  (mer-o-plangk'ton),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pepoc,  part,  + NL.  plankton.]  The  organ- 
isms, considered  collectively,  that  pass  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  part 
at  or  near  the  surface. 

meroplanktonic  (mer  " 6 -plangk  - ton ' ik),  a. 
[Gr.  plpoc,  part,  + E.  planktonic.]  Swimming 
in  the  ocean  at  one  stage  of  life  and  passing 
the  rest  of  life  vagrant  or  sessile  on  the  sea-bot- 
tom, as  part  of  the  diatoms  and  Oscellaria,  the 
planktonic  fucoids,  the  metagenetic  medusae, 
some  Turbellaria  and  annelids,  the  pelagic 
larvae  of  hydroids  and  corals,  and  many  hel- 
minths, echinoderms,  Acalepha,  and  gastro- 
pods. Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  p. 
583. 

Thus  the  meroplanktonic  stage,  which  we  may  assume 
existed  in  the  ancestors  of  Fulgur  and  Sycotypus,  was 
apparently  suppressed  even  in  the  earliest  species  of 
Fulgur,  as  otherwise  the  distribution  would  be  more 
world-wide.  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  516. 

merorachischisis  (mer  " o - ra  - kis  ' ki  - sis),  n. 
[Gr.  pepoc,  part,  + p&xtc,  spine,  + ax'anc, 
cleaving.]  Partial  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Also  merorrhachisihisis. 

merosthenic  (me-ros-then'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pvp<k, 
thigh,.  + offevog,  strength,  + -ic.]  Strong  in 
the  hinder  parts ; having  the  hinder  parts 
more  developed  and  stronger  than  the  fore 
parts  : opposed  to  prosthenic. 
merosymmetrical  (mer,/o-si-met'ri-kal),  a. 
[ merosy mm etr(y)  + -ical.]  In  crystal.,  exhibit- 
ing partial  symmetry.  See  * symmetry , 6. 
merosymmetry  (mer-o-sim  ' e-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
pepoc,  part,  + E.  symmetry.]  In  crystal.,  partial 
symmetry ; a lower  grade  of  symmetry  than 
that  exhibited  in  holosymmetrieal  forms.  See 
* symmetry , 6. 

merotomy  (me-rot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part, 
+ -Topta,  < To.pe.lv,  cut.]  In  histology,  a divid- 
ing into  several  parts  or  segments. 

The  experiments  of  “merotomy,’'  that  is  to  say  of  am- 
putation, tried  by  Waller  on  nerves,  on  infusoria  by 
Brandt,  etc.,  teach  us  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  the 
cellular  body  and  the  nucleus. 

Smithsonian  Hep.,  1902,  p.  404. 

merotropy  (me-rwt'ro-pi),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part, 
+ -Tpoma,  < rpeweiv,  turn.]  A name  which  has 
been  suggested  for  a phenomenon,  generally 
termed  desmotropy,  .which  is  exhibited  by 
certain  organic  chemical  compounds.  See 
* desmotropy. 

Merozoa  (mer-o-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pepoc. 
part,  + Cvor,  animal.]  A grade  of  Cestoidea  in 
which  the  adult  worm  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  head  or  scolex,  and  the  genital 
region  or  body.  It  contains  the  Dibothridiata 
and  the  Tetraoothridiata,  in  which  groups  are 
included  nearly  all  cestoid  worms : contrasted 
with  Monosoa. 

merozoite  (mer-o-zo'it),  n.  [Gr.  pepoc,  part, 
< C,P>ov,  animal,  + -ile-.]  In  the  life-cycle  of  a 
sporozoon,  one  of  the  cells  to  which  a dividing 
spore  gives  rise.  They  appear  as  buds  radi- 
ating from  the  parent  cell  and  afterward  be- 
come free. 

When  fully  developed,  the  spores,  or,  as  they  are  tech- 
nically known,  the  merozoit.es,  drop  olf  the  parent  cell  and 
work  their  way  through  the  fluids  of  the  digestive  tract 
until  they  come  to  the  cells  lining  it,  and  then,  like  the 
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sporozoites,  they  penetrate  the  cells,  grow  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  again  reproduce  spores  as  before. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  June,  1901,  p.  192. 

Mersey  jolly-tail.  See  *jollytail. 
Mertensidae  (mer-ten'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mertensia,  the  typical  genus,  + -idee.']  A 
family  of  tentaculate  ctenophorans  which 
have  the  body  compressed  in  the  stomachal 
plane,  the  subtentacular  ribs  longer  than  the 
substomaehal,  and  no  wing-like  appendages 
at  the  sensory  pole.  It  contains  the  genera 
Euchlora  and  Cliaristephane. 
merulioid  (me-ro'li-oid),  a.  [Merulius  + -aid. ] 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Me- 
rulius. 

Merulius  (me-ro  li-us),  n.  [NL.  (Haller,  1768), 
< L.  merula,  a blackbird : see  merle h The 
name  alludes  to  the  black  color  of  the  fungus, 
especially  in  its  later  stages.]  A genus  of 
hymenomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Polypor- 
aeese.  They  have  a soft,  waxy,  usually  resu- 
pinate  hymenium,  with  reticulate  or  sinuous 
folds  forming  shallow  pits.  M.  lacrymans, 
sometimes  called  the  house-fun  (jus,  is  the  cause 
of  a destructive  dry-rot  of  coniferous  wood. 
See  cut  under  dry-rot. 

merycole  (mer'i-kol).  n.  [Irreg.  < merycol(ogy), 
or  < mery(cwn)  + L.  colere,  cultivate.]  One 
who  practises  merycism. 
merycology  (raer-i-kol'o-ji),  n.  [meryc(ism)  + 
Or.  -loyia,  < leyuv,  speak.]  The  study  of  the 
causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  rumination 
in  man. 

mesaconic  (mes-a-kon'ik>,  a.  [Or.  pitroc, 
middle,  + E.  aconic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a color- 
, HOCO.CCHo 

less  compound,  HCCOOH’  prepared  by 

boiling  citraconic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melting  at 
202°  C. 

Mesadenia  (mes-a-de'ni-a),  w.  [NL.  (Rafin- 
esque,  1832),  < Gr.  fieoog,  middle,  4-  adyv,  gland ; 
in  allusion  to  the  central  projection  of  the 
receptacle.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Asteracese . They  are  tall  perennial,  mostly  smooth, 
often  milky- juiced  herbs  with  terminal  corymbs  of  small, 
few-flowered,  inconspicuous  heads,  the  flowers  all  tubular 
and  perfect  There  are  about  16  species,  natives  of  North 
and  Central  America,  of  which  11  occur  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  commonly  called  Indian  plan- 
tain. 

mesa-dwelling  (ma'sa-dweUing),  n.  A house, 
usually  a communal  dwelling,  built  upon  a 
mesa  or  limited  table-land  with  steep  sides, 
as  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
mesaortitis  (mes"a-6r-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fieoo<;,  middle,  + aopri),  aorta,  + -if  is.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta, 
mesaraeum  (mes-a-re'um),  n. ; pi.  mesarsea 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peaapatov,  mesentery,  < 

p£an<;,  middle,  + a paid,  belly,  flank,  fern,  of 
apai6c,  porous.]  Same  as  mesentery. 
mesaticephalism  (mes"a-ti-sef'a-lizm),  n. 
The  condition  of  being  mesaticeplialic. 
mesaticephalous  (mes"a-ti-sef  'a -Ins),  a. 
Same  as  mesaticeplialic. 

me  ;aticephaly  ( mes'/a-ti-sef'a-li),  n.  [mes- 
aticephal-ic  + -y3. ] In  anthrop.,  the  condition 
of  being  mesaticephalic  ; mesaticephalism. 

We  place  systematically  after  the  Tibetans  and  the 
Indo-Chinese,  who  are  subbrachyceplialous,  the  Chuk- 
luks,  whose  average  indication,  79.9,  stands  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  mesaticephaly , and  not  far  from  them,  the  Tun- 
gus-Manehu  (300,000  individuals),  another  breaking  up  of 
Pilchard’s  “ Allophylians,”  with  their  clearly  mesati- 
cephalous skull,  which  is  at  the  same  time  excessively 
flattened.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1895,  p.  514. 

mesaticercic  (mes,''a-ti-ser'sik),  a.  [Also  mes- 
atikerkic;  < Gr.  plaaroc,  midmost,  + sepsis, 
radius  of  the  arm.]  Having  the  forearm  of 
average  length  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  arm ; neither  brachycercic  nor  dolichocer- 
cic  ; having  a radiohumeral  index  between  75 
and  80.  Turner. 

mesatikerkic  (mes^a-ti-ker'kik),  a.  See 

*mesaticercic. 

mesatilekanic  (mes,/a-ti-le-kan/ik),  a.  [Gr. 
/i eoarog,  midmost,  + Xeiiavr/,  dish,  bowl  (pelvis).] 
Same  as  * mesatipellic.  Turner. 
mesatipellic  (mes,/a-ti-pel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /daaror, 
midmost,  + ttEOm,  dish  (pelvis).]  In  anthrop., 
said  of  a male  who  has  an  index  of  the  pelvic 
brim  between  90  and  95.  Also  mesopellic. 
Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1900,  p.  149. 
mesatipelvic  (mes//a-ti-pel'vik),  a.  [Gr. ptoarog, 
midmost,  + L.  pelvis,  bowl  (pelvis).]  Same 
as  ★ mesatipellic . 

Mesatlantis  (mos-at-lan'tis),  n.  [Gr.  peaoc, 
middle,  + 'ArAavrit,  Atlantic.]  The  mid- 


Mescal -button 
(Lophophora  IVilliatnsii). 
One  third  natural  size. 


Atlantic  or  tropical  Atlantic  sea-region  of 
Sclater,  which  comprises  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  a little  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
down  to  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Geog. 
Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  219. 
mesaxonic  (mes-ak-son'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fieaoc, 
middle,  + aguv,  axis,  4-  -«c.]  Having  the 
third  digit  of  the  foot  the  largest,  thus  form- 
ing the  axis  of  the  foot:  contrasted  with 
*paraxonic. 

They  (Perissodactya)  are  all  digitigrade  quadrupeds, 
with  the  axis  of  both  feet  passing  through  the  digit  No. 
Ill  (hence  mesaxonic). 

A.  S.  Woodward,  Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Pal  jeon  tology, 

[p.  319. 

mescal-buttons  (mes  - kal ' but  * nz),  n.  pi. 
[ mescal  (Nahuatl  mexcalli)  4-  E.  buttons .]  The 
dried  tops  of  a succulent,  spineless,  turnip- 
shaped  cactus  growing  in  the  arid  regions  of 
Texas  and  northern 
Mexico,  known  botan- 
ically  as  Lophophora 
Williamsii,  and  called 
by  the  natives  in 
various  localities 
peyote , hikuliy  and 
wokowi.  The  plant 
scarcely  rises  above  the 
ground : it  has  a flat  top 
divided  into  a number  of 
radiating  convex  ribs  bear- 
ing low  tubercles,  each 
with  an  areole  in  the  cen- 
ter which  bears  a tuft  of 
silky  hairs  from  which  the 
pink  flowers  appear.  The 
tops  of  the  plants  are  col- 
lected by  the  Indians  and 
dried,  forming  button-like 
masses  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

These  buttons  have  nar- 
cotic properties  and  in 
Texas  are  sometimes  called 
dry  whisky.  They  are 
either  chewed  dry  or  are 
added  to  tizwin,  mescal,  or 
other  alcoholic  drinks. 

They  produce  a delirious 
exhilaration  which  enables 
the  Indians  to  perform  certain  ceremonial  dances  for 
many  successive  hours  without  fatigue.  The  effect  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  opium,  though  in  some  cases  a con- 
dition of  exaltation  is  induced  resembling  that  produced 
by  Indian  hemp.  Several  alkaloids  have  been  isolated 
from  the  plant,  some  of  which  resemble  morphine,  others 
strychnine,  in  their  effects  upon  animals.  One  of  them, 
called  pellotine,  has  been  introduced  as  a hypnotic  ; an- 
other, called  mescaline,  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
exaltation. 

mescaline  (mes-kal'in),  n.  [mescal  + -ine2.] 
Methyl-3,  4,  5-trimethoxybenzylamine,  (CH3- 
O ) gOg  1 12 . C IT oNHOTI an  alkaloid  found  in 
mescal-buttons.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
which  melt  at  151°  C. 

mescalism  (mes-kaTizm),  n.  [mescal  + -ism.] 
The  habit  of  using  mescal  or  mescal-buttons. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  p.  789. 
mescal-pit  (mes-kal'pit),  n.  A pit  filled  with 
stones  on  which  mescal  roots  are  roasted, 
mescroyance t,  n.  [OF.  See  miscreant.]  Un- 
belief. [Rare.] 

There  may  be  any  quantity  of  intermediate  mind,  in 
various  conditions  of  bog,  . . . but  the  elements  of  Croy- 
ance  and  Mescroyance  are  always  chemically  separable 
out  of  the  putrescent  mess. 

Ruskin,  Tors  Clavigera,  lxxii.  383. 

mescroyant  t,  n.  [OF.  See  miscreant.]  An 
unbeliever. 

mesdem  (mes-dem'),  n.  [Egyptain  ?]  A sub- 
stance used  in  ancient  Egypt  as  a cosmetic 
and  a medicine.  It  seems  to  have  been  either 
antimony  sulphid  or  lead  sulphid,  more  prob- 
ably the  latter.  E.  von  Meyer  (trans.),  Hist. 
Chem.,  p.  18. 

mese4  (mes'e),  n.  [Gr.  yeay,  the  middle  string 
or  note.]  In  Gr.  music,  the  middle  or  central 
tone  of  the  system.  See  cut  under  tetrachord. 
mesectoblast  (me-sek'to-blast),  n.  [Gr.  peaog, 
middle,  + E.  ectoblast.]  Same  as  +ectomeso- 
hlast. 

This  mass  of  mesectoblast,  with  enclosed  auditory  pit, 
bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  anlage 
of  auditory  pit  and  lateral  line  system  referred  to  above. 
It  subsequently  extends  into  the  adjacent  gill  arches, 
where  its  further  history  was  not  followed. 

Science,  April  11,  1902,  p.  575. 

mesembryo,  «.  2.  The  blastula  stage  of  a 

polyzoan.  Gmiings,  1904. 

Mesencephalic  flexure,  fossa.  See  * flexure, 
+J'ossa\. 

mesencepbalospinal(mes-en-sef’,'a-l9-spi'nal), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  mesenceph- 
alon,  or  mid-brain,  and  the  spinal  chord. 
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mesenchymatal  (mes-eng-kl 'ma-tal),  a. 

Same  as  mesenchymal.  L.  O.  Howard,  in 
Seience,  Dec.  21,  1906,  p.  812. 
mesenchyme,  n.  2.  In  embryol.,  the  whole 
or  a portion  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  or 
mesoblast,  when  this  layer  is  not  epithelial, 
but  consists  of  stellate,  loosely  interconnected, 
or  even  disconnected  cells  like  those  seen  in 
primitive  forms  of  connective  tissue. 

About  the  proton  of  the  liver  and  the  vascular  spaces 
surrounding  it  there  is  considerable  mesenchyme. 

Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  58. 

mesenchymic  (mes-eng-kim'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mesenchyme, 
mesenteriform  (mez-en-ter'i-f6rm),  a.  Re- 
sembling a mesentery. 

Deep  carmine,  mesenteriform,  consisting  of  suberect 
plicately  aggregated  laminae  ; the  margin  minutely  rag- 
ged or  crispate,  and  furnished  with  a few  scattered 
pores  of  irregular-  shape.  Dana,  Zooph.,  p.  708. 

mesenteritic  (mes//en-te-rit'ik),  a.  [mesenter- 
ite  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or  affected  with  mesen- 
teritis. 

mesenteroblast  (mes-en'te-ro-blast),  n.  [mes- 
enteron  + Gr.  jifaaTo f,  germ.]  In  embryol.,  the 
mesenteron;  the  middle  portion  of  the  in- 
testine or  alimentary  tract,  arising  from  the 
entoderm,  as  distinguished  from  the  stomo- 
deal  and  proctodeal  portions  of  the  embryonic 
gut,  which  are  of  ectodermal  origin, 
mesenteron,  n.  2.  In  sea-anemones  and 
similar  polyps,  the  main  digestive  cavity  or 
stomach  ; in  Mollusca,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine. Compare  stomodseum  and  proetodseum. 
mesenterophthisis  (mes-en-te-rof'thi-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < mesenteron  + Gr.  consumption.] 
Tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
mesentery,  »•— Directive  mesenteries,  in  the  Hexa,- 
coralla,  the  mesenteries  which  correspond  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  longitudinal  mouth.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  mesenteries  of  the  animal  by  the  fact  that 
the  muscular  thickenings  on  the  walls  of  the  pairs  do  not 
face  each  other,  as  they  do  in  all  other  pairs  of  the  body. 
— Edwardsian  mesentery,  in  anthozoans,  one  of  the 
eight  mesenteries  first  formed  : so  called  because  exhib- 
ited typically  by  the  adult  stage  of  Edwardsia. — Uterine 
mesentery.  Same  as  mesometry. 

mesentoderm  (mes-en'to-derm),  n.  [Gr.  ytooq, 
middle,  4-  E.  entoderm .]  In  embryol .,  a cell- 
layer  or  single  blastomere  not  yet  differen- 
tiated into  mesoderm  and  entoderm  proper, 
but  exhibiting  peculiarities  of  both  of  these 
germ-layers. 

mesentomere  (mes-en'to-mer),  n.  [mes(o- 
mere)  4*  entomere.']  In  embryol a blastomere 
which  has  not  yet  divided  into  mesomeres  and 
entomeres. 

The  cleavage  of  the  egg  of  the  nudibranch,  Fiona 
marina,  is  of  the  spiral  type  well  known  for  molluscs. 
From  the  mesentomere  . . . arises  the  primary  mesoblast 
and  also  enteroblasts,  these  latter  being  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  intestine. 

Amer.  Nat.,  July- Aug.,  1904,  p.  505. 

mesepisternal  (mes-ep-i-ster'nal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mesepisternum. 
mesepithelium  (mes-ep-i-theTi-um),  ».  [Gr. 
fiioog,  middle,  + NL.  epithelium.]  Same  as 
mesothelium. 

mesh1,  n.  6.  One  of  the  subdivisons  of  ahead 
or  ear  of  wheat ; a wheat  spikelet. 

The  spikelets  ( meshes ) are  two  to  four  grained. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  1901,  Bulletin  3, 

[p.  10. 

meshorer  (me-slio'rer),  n.  [Heb.  meshorer, 
< shir,  sing.]  A singer  who  assists  the  cantor 
or  hazzan  in  the  synagogue, 
mesh-pin  (mesh'pin),  n.  An  oval  piece  of 
wood  over  which  the  mesh  of  nets  is  formed, 
the  loops  being  knotted  on  its  edge, 
meshummad  (me-sho'mad),  n.  [Heb.,  < sha- 
med, destroy.]  Literally,  one  who  is  de- 
stroyed : a term  of  disdain  and  hatred  applied 
to  one  who  abandons  Judaism  for  another 
faith ; a pervert. 

mesh- winding  (mesh  ' win  "ding),  n.  See 
* winding'1 . 

mesiad  (mes'i-ad  or  me'zi-ad),  adv.  [mesi(al) 
+ -ad3.]  In  zodl.,  to  or  toward  the  middle 
line  or  plane  of  the  body. 

When  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle  in  a grebe  are 
articulated  as  in  life,  there  is  quite  an  interval  between 
their  sternal  ends,  mesiad.  Amer.  Nat.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  22. 

Mesial  length.  See  Mength. 
mesicerin  (mes-i-se'rin),  n.  [ mesi(tine ) + Gr. 
ttypog,  wax,  -I — in2.]  A colorless  crystalline 

1.3-  ’> 

compound,  CeH3(CH2OH)3,  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  corresponding  bromide  with  water  and 
lead  carbonate.  Also  called  1',  3',  5'-trihji- 
droxymethylbenzene. 


mesidine 


mesogonion 


mesidine  (mes'i-din),  n.  [mesi(tine)  + -id  + 
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-tree2.]  A colorless  liquid,  H2NCeH2(CH3)3, 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  nitromesitylene. 
It  boils  at  229-230°  C.  Also  called  amino-1,  3, 
5-trimethylbenzene. 

mesilla  (ma-sel'va),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  mesa: 
see  mesa.]  A small  mesa. 

mesiocaudad  (mes,/i-o-k&'dad),  adv.  [ mesi(al ) 
+ caudad]  In  the  median  line  and  toward 
the  tail.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  1024. 

Mesirenia  (mes-i-re'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  pkaoc,  mid- 
dle, + Nli.  Irenia,  the  Pacific  region.]  The 
mid-Pacific  sea-region  of  Sclater,  consisting 
of  that  part  of  the  Pacific  which  lies  between 
the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

mesite  (mes'It),  n.  [Gr.  peatryg,  being  in  the 
middle.  See  Mesites,  mesitine(-spar) .]  An 
old  name  for  a mixture  of  methyl  acetate  and 
mesityl  oxid,  prepared  by  distilling  crude 
wood-alcohol  or  crude  acetic  acid  from  wood 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

mesitene  (mes'i-ten),  n.  [ mesite  + -cue.] 
Same  as  +mesite. 

mesitine  (mes'i-tin),  n.  Same  as  mesitine- 
spar. 

mesitol  (mes'i-tol),  n.  [ mesit(ine ) + -oh]  A 
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colorless  crystalline  compound,  HOC6H2- 

(0113)3,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  mesidine.  It  melts  at  65-69°  C.  Also 
called  1, 3, 5-trimethylplienol. 

mesitonic  (mes-i-ton'ik),  a.  [mesit(ine)  + -one 
+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
(CH3)2C(COOH)CH2COCIl3,  prepared  by  the 
actiou  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  potassium 
cyanide,  and  alcohol  on  acetone.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  small  prisms  or  large  plates,  melts  at 
74°  C.,  and  boils  at  138°  C.  under  15  millime- 
ters pressure. 

Mesityl  oxld,  a colorless  liquid  oleflnic  ketone,  (CH3)2- 
C:CHCOCH3,  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric- 
acid  gas,  sulphuric  acid,  or  zinc  chlorid  on  acetone.  It 
has  an  odor  of  peppermint  and  boils  at  129.5-130°  C.  Also 
called  isopropylidine-acetone  and  2-methyl-'2-pentenone. 

mesitylenic  (mes/'i-ti-le'nik),  a.  [mesitylene 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mesitylene Mesi- 

tylenic acid,  a colorless  compound,  (CH3)2C6B3COOH, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  mesitylene. 
It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  and  melts  at  160°  C.  Also 
called  1,  3 -dimethylbenzoic  add  (5). 


mesitylic  (mes-i-til'ik),  a.  [ mesityl  + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  compound, 
CH2.C(CH3)C00H.H,0 
(CH3)2C<C0”n^.  " , prepared  by 


the  action  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  potassium 
cyanide,  and  alcohol  on  acetone.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  long  prismatic  needles,  melts,  when 
anhydrous,  at  174°  C.,  and  may  be  distilled. 

ineso-.  [Gr.  ptoo-g,  middle.]  A combining  form 
used  in  organic- chemistry  to  indicate  optical 
inactivity  through  internal  compensation. 
See  *mesoform. 

mesoappendix  (mes^o-a-pen'diks),  n.  [mes- 
entery) + appendix.]  The  mesentery  of  the 
vermiform  appendix.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  421. 


mesobacteria  (mes''''6-bak-te'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
peoog,  middle,  + NL.  bacteria,  pi. "of  bacterium.] 
Medium-sized  rod-shaped  bacteria.  Billroth 
mesobenthic(mes-o-ben'thik),  a.  [ mesobenthos 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoben- 
thos ; living  upon  or  in  the  bottom  between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  slope  and 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XXXIII.  934. 

mesobenthos  (mes-o-ben'thos),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  plao;,  middle,  -4-  fttvdog,  depth:  see  * ben- 
thos.] The  animals  and  plants  which  live  up- 
on or  in  the  bottom  between  the  outer  edge 
of  the  continental  slope  and  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  ocean,  considered  collectively  and  in 
contrast  with  the  dwellers  in  or  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  continental  slope  and  those  that 
live  upon  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean. 
See  *benthos,  +epibenthos,  and  *hypobenthos. 

The  mud-line  is  the  real  upper  limit  of  this  zone  [con- 
tinental slope] : it  typically  begins  at  about  100  fathoms, 
but  may  begin  at  5 to  20  fathoms  in  deep  sheltered  iirths, 
or  be  pushed  down  to  300  fathoms  where  currents  are 
strong.  The  fauna  of  this  zone  may  be  termed  the  meso - 
benthos ; it  is  not  so  abundant,  nor  so  sharply  character- 
ized, as  the  epibenthos  and  yet  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
deserve  at  any  rate  a provisional  name. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  933. 

mesoblast,  n.  2.  In  cytol.,  the  middle  one  of 
three  concentric  protoplasmic  layers  supposed 
to  surround  the  cell-nucleus. 


The  normal  and  developed  cell  has  three  concentric 
envelopes  which  may  be  called  blasts,  the  whole  enclos- 
ing a nucleus,  so  that  the  structure  which  we  found  in 
the  earth  as  spheres  is  repeated  here  as  blasts.  These 
are  the  exoblast,  mesoblast,  and  endoblast. 

J.  W.  Powell , Truth  and  Error,  p.  69. 
Sporadic  mesoblast,  mesoblast  in  the  form  of  dis- 
connected cells  or  cell-clusters,  as  distinguished  from 
typical  mesoblast  in  a continuous  cell-layer  or  epithelium. 
Philos.  Trans,  lloy.  Soc.  (London),  1894,  Ser.  B,  p.  313. 

mesobregmate  (mes-o-breg'mat),  a.  [Gr. 
phog,  middle,  + flpeypa,  sinciput.]  In  cra- 
niom., having  a moderately  rounded  vertex. 
J.  C.  Prichard. 

mesobrcmchium  (mes-o-brong'ki-um),  n. ; pi. 
mesobronchia  ( a).  In  ornith.,  a tube  or  pro- 
longation of  the  bronchus  running  backward 
into  one  of  the  abdominal  air-sacs. 

Mesocambrian  (mes - 6 - kam ' bri -an),  re.  In 
geol.,  the  middle  Cambrian. 

Mesocampyli  (mes-o-kam'pi-li),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  peaog,  middle,  + sapirvLog,  curved.]  In 
Hyatt’s  classification  of  the  cephalopods,  a 
suborderof  the  Ammonoidea  of  uncertain  value, 
comprising  certain  Devonian  goniatites  or 
forms  intermediate  in  structure  between  the 
Microcampyli  and  Eurycampyli. 

meso-Carboniferous  (mes"o-kiir-bq-nif'e-rus), 
a.  Middle  Carboniferous. 

Title:  ‘The  Meso-Carboniferous  Age  of  the  Union  and 
Kiversdale  formations  in  Nova  Scotia.' 

Science,  March  7,  1902,  p.  392. 

mesocardium  (mes-o-kar'di-um),  re. ; pi.  meso- 
cardia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptaog,  middle,  +sap6ia, 
heart.]  In  embryol.,  the  membrane  which  con- 
nects the  developing  heart  with  the  anterior 
body-wall  on  the  ventral  side  and  with  the 
intestine  on  the  dorsal  side. 

mesocarpaceous  (mes"o-kar-pa'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  the  Mesocarpacese,  a 
family  of  algee. 

mesocephal  (mes-o-sef'al),  re.  [Gr.  ph og, 
middle,  + Ketpaly,  head.]  " In  anthrop.,  a meso- 
cephalic  individual.  Deniker,  Baces  of  Man,p. 
316. 

mesocephali  (mes-o-sef'a-li),  re.  pi.  [NL.] 
In  anthrop.,  mesocephalic  individuals.  Keane, 
Ethnology,  p.  328. 

mesocephalic,  a.  3.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
mesencephalon . 

Mesocestoides  (mes'/o-ses-toi'dez),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  peaog,  middle,  ’+  NL.  Cestoides.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Mesocestoididse. 
Vaillant,  1863. 

Mesocestoididse  (mes'o-ses-toi'di-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Mesocestoides  4-  -idee.]  A family  of 
tapeworms,  of  the  order  Tetracotylea,  having 
the  head  unarmed  but  provided  with  four 
terminal  suckers,  and  the  genital  pores  sepa- 
rate on  the  ventral  surface.  It  contains  the 
genus  Mesocestoides,  parasitic  in  the  dog  and 
cat,  especially  in  Iceland. 

mesochondrium  (mes-o-kon'dri-um),  re.;  pi. 
mesoehondria  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  peaog,  middle, 

+ xcnlpog,  cartilage.]  The  transparent  ma- 
trix or  intercellular  substance  in  which  the 
cellular  elements  of  hyaline  cartilage  are  em- 
bedded. 

mesochroi  (me-sok'ro-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yi aog,  middle,  + xp^a\  color.]  In  anthrop.,  in- 
dividuals or  races  of  a medial  (namely,  a yel- 
low) color.  See  the  extract  under  Meucochroi. 

mesochroic  (mes-o-ltro'ik),  a.  [mesochroi  + -ic.] 
In  anthrop.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesochroi ; 
having  a medial  (namely,  a yellow)  color:  con- 
trasted with  *leucochroic  and  ecthochroic. 

mesochrone  (mes'o-kron),  re.  [Gr.  ptaog,  mid- 
dle, + xp6v°C,  time.]  A mean-time  curve.  P. 
Serret,  1855. 

mesococcus  (mes-o-kok'us),  re. ; pi.  mesococci 
(-si).  [NL.,  also  mesococcos,  < Gr.  /door;,  mid- 

dle, + NL.  coccus.]  A medium-sized  coccus: 
applied  to  such  forms  of  bacteria.  Billroth. 

mesoconch  (mes'o-kongk),  a.  [Gr.  phot;,  mid- 
dle, + Koyxy,  shell.]  Same  as  *mesoconchous. 

mesoconchic  (mes-o-kong'kik),  a.  Same  as 
^mesoconchous. 

mesoconchous  (mes-o-kong'kus),  a.  [Gr.  peaog, 
middle,  + uiyxn,  shell,  + -ores.]  In  craniom., 
having  an  orbital  index  of  middle  value,  that 
is,  of  from  80.1  to  85.0:  a term  used  by  Ger- 
man anthropologists. 

mesoconchy  (mes'o-kong-ki),  re.  [mesoconch 
+ -y3.]  In  craniom.,  the  condition  or  char- 
acter of  being  mesoconchous.  Biometrika, 
March-July,  1904,  p.  214. 

Mesocoracoid  arch.  See  precoracoid  *arch. 


mesocotyl  (mes-9-kot'il),  re.  [Gr.  ptaog,  mid- 
dle, + E.  cotyl(edon).]  An  intercalary  inter- 
node  developed  between  the  cotyledons  in 
certain  plants,  which  renders  them  alternate 
instead  of  opposite. 

A further  irregularity  in  the  case  of  Klugia  Zeylanica 
and  some  species  of  Streptncarpus  is  the  displacement  of 
the  cotyledons  from  the  opposite  to  an  alternate  position ; 
this  is  attributed  to  the  intercalary  development  of  an 
internode  between  the  cotyledons,  to  which  the  name  of 
mesocotyl  is  given.  Nature,  Sept  8,  1904,  p.  45a 

mesocracy  (me-sok'ra-si),  re.  [Gr.  plant;,  mid- 
dle, 4-  -Kparta,  rule,  < sparely,  be  strong,  rule.] 
Government  by  the  middle  class.  K.  E.  D. 
mesocratic  (mes-o-krat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  plant;, 
middle,  + sparely,  rule.  See  *mesocracy.]  1. 
Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  mesocracy. 
—2.  In  geol.,  having  light  and  dark  minerals 
in  about  equal  amounts:  contrasted  with 
*leucocratic  and  *melanocratic. 

The  main  body  of  the  boss  iB  made  up  of  a coarsely 
crystalline,  mesocratic,  hornblende  gabbro. 

Amer.  Geol.,  Sept,  1904,  p.  134. 

mesocribrum  (mes-o-krib'rum),  re. ; pi.  meso- 
cribra  (-ra).  [Gr.  plant;,  middle,  + L .cribrum, 
a sieve.]  The  median  one  of  three  main  aide 
sacs  arising  from  the  embryonic  cribrum. 

The  mammalian  cribrum. — W.  Blendinger  has  investi- 
gated this  structure  in  a series  of  mammals.  In  origin  it 
consists  of  lateral,  more  or  less  vertical,  folds,  the  cribral 
sacs.  On  the  embryonic  cribrum  there  arise  three  main 
side  sacs,  pro-,  mesa.,  and  meta cribrum,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis  of  the  nasal  canal. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  42. 

mesocyst  (mes'o-sist),  re.  [Gr.  plan;,  middle, 
+ slang,  a bag.  See  ci/sf.]  The  double  layer 
of  peritoneum  attaching  the  gall-bladder 
to  the  liver  wheu  the  former  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  serous  membrane.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Mesoderm  band,  one  of  the  strands  of  mesodermal  cells 
which  arise  from  the  germinal  groove  of  the  embryo  of  an 
insect. 

mesodesm  (mes'o-desm),  re.  [See  Mesodesma.] 
In  hot.,  the  layer  of  undifferentiated  paren- 
chyma lying  between  the  several  strands  of 
a polystele.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  416. 
Mesodesma,  re.  2.  [/.  c.]  A fold  of  peritoneum 
which  subtends  one  of  the  uterine  ligaments, 
mesodesmic  (mes-o-des'mik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a mesodesm. 

mesodiastolic  (roes-o  - di  - as  - tol ' ik),  a.  [Gr. 
ptaog,  middle,  + E.  diastolic.]  Occurring  in 
the  middle  of  the  diastole.  N.  E.  D. 
Mesodon  (mes'o-don),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  plant;, 
middle,  + otlovg  ( bAovr -),  tooth.]  A genus  of 
Jurassic  fishes,  similar  to  Microdon  (which 
see),  but  having  teeth  on  the  vomero-palatine 
in  five  rows  and  three  or  four  irregular  small 
rows  on  the  splenial. 

mesodont,  a.  3.  In  craniom.,  having  a dental 
index  between  42  and  44. 

II.  re.  In  ere  tom. , one  of  a group  of  stag- 
beetles  which  have,  like  the  amphiodonts,  a 
mandibular  development  intermediate  be- 
tween the  teleodont  and  priodont  types, 
mesodorsal  (mes-o-dor  'sal),  a.  [Gr.  plan;, 
middle,  + E.  dorsal.]  Situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region  or  back, 
meso-epidldymis  (mes  - o - ep-i  - did'  i - mis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ptaog,  middle,  + NL.  epididymis.] 
A double  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  re- 
sembling the  mesentery,  that  unites  the  epi- 
didymis to  the  scrotum, 
mesoform  (mes'o-form),  re.  [Gr.  plane,  middle, 
+ E.  form.]  Li  organic  chem.,  a compound 
which  contains  two  or  more  asymmetric  (opti- 
cally active)  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
but  which  has  its  optical  activity  diminished 
or  extinguished  because  one  or  more  of  the 
carbon  atoms  has  the  dextrorotatory  and  one 
or  more  the  levorotatory  configuration,  thus 
more  or  less  completely  neutralizing  each 
other’s  optical  effect.  Such  compounds  are  also  said 
to  be  internally  compensated,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  racemic  or  externally  compensated  isomers.  The  two 
forms  are  distinguished,  in  practice,  by  the  fact  that  the 
racemic  isomer  is  capable  of  resolution  into  two  optically 
active  substances,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  meso- 
compound. 

mesognathia  (mes-og-nath'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ptaog,  middle,  + yvadog,  jaw.]  In  anthrop., 
the  condition  of  having  middle-sized  jaws, 
mesognathion  (mes-og-nath'i-on),  re. ; pi.  meso- 
gnathia (-a).  [Gr.  ptaog,  middle,  + yvadog, 
jaw.]  An  external  premaxillary  bone, 
mesognathism  (me-sog'na-thizm),  re.  [meso- 
gnath-ic  + -ism.]  In  anthrop.,  the  condition 
or  character  of  being  mesognathous. 
mesogonion  (mes-o-go'ni-on),  re. ; pi.  mesogo- 
nia  (-a).  [NL.]  See  *mesogonivni. 


Mesogonistius 

Mesogonistius  (mes'o-go-nis'ti-us),  n.  [Gr. 
piaoc,  middle,  + yuvia , angle,  + lariov,  sail.] 
A genus  of  fresh-water  sunfishes,  of  the  family 
Centrarchidse.  found  in  the  eastern  United 
States. 


Black-banded  Sunfish  (Mesogonistius  chatodoti). 
(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


meS0g0Hium(mes-6-g6'ni-um),  n. ; pi .mesogo- 
nia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  piaoc,  middle,  + y6vo 

generation.]  In  Tracliomedusee,  one  of  the 
thin  vertical  lamin®  of  the  suhumhrella  which 
pass  across  the  bell-cavity  from  the  manu- 
brium to  the  radial  canals,  underlying  the 
generative  sacs  and  dividing  each  into  two. 
Also  mesogonion. 

mesogyrate  (mes-o-ji'rat),  a.  [Gr.  filmic,  mid- 
dle, 4-  L.  gyraius,  pp.  of  gyrare,  turn.] 
Twisted  toward  the  middle,  as  the  beaks  of 
some  pelecypod  mollusks:  contrasted  with 
*prosogyrate  and  *opisthogyrate. 
mesogyrous  (mes-o-jl'rus),  a.  [Gr.  «w, 
middle,  + yvpoc,  a turn,  gyre,  4-  -ous.]  In 
ornith.,  having  the  second  or  middle  loop  of 
the  intestine  arranged  in  the  form  of  a spiral, 
as  in  all  Passercs. 

mesohepar  (mes  - 6 - he  ' par),  n.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  4-  NL.  hepar.  See  hepar.]  A fold  of 
peritoneum  attached  to  the  free  edge  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  in  manv  animals.  Sud. 
Soc.  Lex. 

mesohypoblast  (mes-o-hi'po-blast),  n.  Gr. 
fiet me,  middle,  + vrro,  under,  4-  flAaar/ic,  germ.] 
Same  as  *mescntoderm. . 
mesohypsi cephalic  (mes-o-hip',si-se-fal'ik),  a. 
\meso(cephaUc)  + hypsicephalic .]  In  cranium., 
being  both  mesocephalie  and  hypsicephalic. 
Man,  1901,  p.  190. 

mesolecithal  (mes-o-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr.  yea of, 
middle,  + hitudoc,  yolk,  4-  -al1.]  In  embryol., 
a term  applied  to  certain  eggs,  like  those  of 
most  arthropods,  in  which  the  yolk  in  an  early 
developmental  stage  lies  in  the  center  and  is 
enveloped  by  a layer  of  blastodermic  cells : 
same  as  centrolecithal  and  *perilecithal. 
Mesolithic  (mes-o-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc,  mid- 
dle, + k iOog,  a stone,  + -ic.]  In  prehistoric 
archxol.,  relating  to  the  period  intermediate 
between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  : 
a term  employed  in  the  classification  of  post- 
glacial deposits  which  contain  human  relies, 
or  of  such  relics  themselves,  and  referring  to 
the  relative  character  and  degree  of  work- 
manship displayed  therein.  Contrasted  with 
Eolithic,  Paleolithic,  and  Neolithic.  Deni  leer, 
Races  of  Man,  p.  308. 

mesologic  (mes - o-loj ' ik),  a.  Same  as  meso- 
logical. 

mesomegacranious  (mes-o-meg-a-kra'ni-us), 
a.  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle,  + piya,  great,  + 
apaviav,  skull.]  In  craniom.,  having  a skull  of 
medium  volume,  that  is,  measuring  from  1,810 
to  1,950  cubic  centimeters  in  males  and  from 
1,610  to  1,730  cubic  centimeters  in  females, 
mesomegaprosopous  (mes  - o - meg  - a -pros'o- 
pus),  a.  [Gr.  plao c,  middle,’-!-  piya, "great,  4- 
Trpdmoirov,  face.]  In  craniom.,  said  of  a skull 
which  has  a face  of  middle  size,  the  volume  of 
which  is  from  580  to  640  cubic  centimeters  in 
males  and  from  480  to  530  cubic  centimeters 
in  females. 

mesomental  (mes-o-men'tal),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  + L.  omentum  4-  Tall.]  Relating  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  omentum, 
mesomere  (mes'o-mer),  n.  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle, 
-4-  pipoc,  part.]  In  embryol. : (a)  In  the  seg- 
menting egg,  a blastomere,  or  cell  which  gives 
rise  to  the  mesoblast.  (h)  In  the  vertebrate 
embryo,  a mesoblastic  somite,  or  protover- 
tebra. 

mesometatarse  (mes-o-met'a-tars),  n.  Same 

as  *mesometatarsus. 


mesometatarsus  (mes-6-met-a-tar'sus), pi. 
mesometatarsi  (-si).  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle,  4- 
NL.  metatarsus.']  The  middle  metatarsal  bone. 

mesomula  (me-som'u-la),  n. ; pi.  mesomulse 
(-le).  [Gr.  ^£(uof),  middle,  + (?)  aapa,  body,  4- 
dim.  -ula.]  A young  embryo  which  consists 
of  an  epithelial  mesoderm  and  entoderm  sep- 
arated by  a mass  of  mesenchyme. 

Mesomycetes  (mes-o-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  piaoc,  intermediate,  + NL.  Mycetes.]  A 
group  of  fungi  including  the  Hemiascales  and 
the  Hemibasidiales,  regarded  by  some  authors 
as  intermediate  between  the  Phycomycetes 
and  the  higher  fungi,  Ascomycetes  and  Basid- 
iomycetes.  Brefeld. 

mesbmycetous  (mes'o-ml-se'tus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mesomycetes,  a group  of 
fungi. 

mesonasal  (mes-o-na'zal),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc,  mid- 
dle, + E.  nasal.]  Relating  to  or  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  nose. 

Mesonemertini  (mes"  o-ne-inir-ti  'ni),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  piaoc,  middle,  4-  NL.  Nemertini .] 
A group  or  order  of  nemerteans  having  the 
lateral  nerves  in  the  dermal  muscular  layer; 
the  body-wall  consisting  of  ectoderm,  dermis, 
an  external  circular,  an  internal  longitudinal, 
and  usually  an  intermediate  diagonal  layer  of 
muscles;  the  mouth  behind  the  brain;  no 
caecum  ; and  the  proboscis  without  stylets. 
It  includes  the  family  Cephalothricidee.  Com- 
pare *Protonemertini,  *Metanemertini,  and 
*Heteronemertini. 

mesonephridium  (mes//o-ne-frid,i-um),  n.\  pi. 
mesonephridia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  piaoc,  middle. 
+ NL.  nephridium .]  A nephridium  of  meso- 
dermal origin. 

mesopatagium  (mes-o-pat-a-ji'  um),  ».;  pi. 
mesopatagia  (-a).  [Gr.  uiaoc,  middle,  4-  NL. 
patagium.  See  patagium .]  That  part  of  the 
wing-membrane  of  a bat  lying  between  the 
fifth  digit  of  the  hand  and  a line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  posterior  margin  to  the 
elbow. 

Within  the  mesopatagium  the  subordinate  lines  incline 
either  toward  the  forearm  or  the  manus. 

Harrison  Allen , Monograph  of  the  Bats  of  North  Amer- 
ica, p.  3. 

mesopectus  (mes-o-pek'tus),  n.  [Gr.  fieooq, 
middle,  + L.  pectus,  breast.]  Same  as  meso- 
sternum,  2. 

mesopellic  (mes-o-pel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc,  mid- 
dle, + irkTlka,  dish  (pelvis),  + -ic.]  Same  as 
*mesatipellic.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples,  p. 
49. 

mesophile  (mes'6-fil),  a.  [G.  mesophil  (Warm- 
ing, 1895),  < (Jr.  piaoc,  middle,  4-  <t>i'Aoc, 
loving.]  Same  as  *mesophilous.  G.  Mohr. 

mesophilic  (mes-o-fil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc,  mid- 
dle, + ifiiAoc,  loving.]  Preferring,  or  adapted 
to  live  under,  a condition  of  medium  tempera- 
ture or  moisture ; mesophilous : noting  espe- 
cially bacteria  which  grow  best  in  cultures 
which  are  maintained  at  a medium  tempera- 
ture (15-45°  C.).  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I. 
686 Mesophilic  bacteria.  See  -^bacterium. 

mesophilous  (me-sof 'i-lus),  a.  Mesophilic; 
in  phytogeog.,  mesophytic. 

mesophryon  (me-so£'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
peadijipvov,  < piaoc,  middle,  + bifipvc,  eyebrow.] 
The  region  between  the  eyebrows. 

mesophyte  (mes'o-flt).  n.  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle, 
4-  <pvr6v,  plant.]  1 . A plant  which  is  adapted 
to  live  under  conditions  of  medium  moisture 
and  dryness;  a plant  intermediate  between 
the  hydrophytes  and  the  xerophytes. — 2. 
Same  as  mesophytum. 

mesophytic  (mes-o-fit'ik),  a.  [ mesophyte  4- 
-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  meso- 
phytes. 

mesoplankton  (mes-o-plangk'ton),  n.  [Gr. 
piaoc,  middle,  + NL.  plankton.]  The  ani- 
mals that  float  or  swim  in  the  water  below  the 
100-fathom  line  and  above  the  500-fathom  line, 
considered  collectively  and  in  contrast  with 
the  fauna  of  the  deep  ocean  and  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  surface.  See  *hypoplankton 
and  * epiplankton. 

A.  [Arachmactio]  albida  . . . occurred  in  over  61  per 
cent,  of  epiplankton  hauls,  never  in  a mesoplankton  haul, 
and  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  a purely  epiplankton  form. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  117. 

mesoplanktonic  (mes//o-plangk-ton'ik),  a. 
[ mesoplankton  4-  -ic.]  Sertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  mesoplankton.  Nature,  Nov.  5, 1903, 
p.  23. 

mesoplasm  (mes'o-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  filmic,  mid- 


mesoseme 

die,  + rcXaapa,  anything  formed.]  An  inter- 
mediate layer  between  the  ectoplasm  and  the 
endoplasm  of  some  sporozoans.  Cohn. 
mesoplastral, «.  II.  n.  Same  as  mesoplastron. 
mesoplax  (mes'o-plaks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  + 7Maf,  anything  flat.]  In  the 
Pholadidse,  a family  of  teleodesmaceous  Pele- 
cypoda,  one  of  the  accessory  shelly  plates, 
thus  termed  when  situated  above  the  beaks  of 
the  two  valves.  See  also  +prosoplax,  *meta- 
plax,  and  *hypoplax. 

mesopod  (mes  ' o -pod),  n.  Same  as  meso- 
podium. 

mesopore  (mes  ' o -por),  n.  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle, 
+ ndpoc,  pore.]  In  the  Bryozoa,  the  angular 
or  irregular,  cells  which  occupy  interzooecial 
spaces  in  some  of  the  paleozoic  genera  ( Monfi - 
culipora). 

mesopotamic  (mes  'o-po- tam  ' ik),  a.  [See 
Mesopotamian.]  Situated  between  two  rivers : 
as,  a mesopotamic  region. 
mesopsychic  (mes-o-si'kik),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  + i>vxif,  mind,  + -ic.]  In  psychol., 
belonging  to  the  mid-period  of  mental  devel- 
opment : opposed,  on  geologic  analogy,  to 
*paleopsychic  and  *cenopsychic.  G-.  S.  Hall, 
Adolescence,  II.  358. 

mesopterygoid,  ».  2.  In  ichth.,  a bone  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  and  metapterygoid  which 
usually  helps  to  wall  in  the  orbital  cavity  be- 
hind and  below.  It  is  not  infrequently  absent, 
mesoptile  (mes'op-til),  n.  [Gr.  piaoc,  middle, 
+ n-rihov,  feather.]  A feather  of  the  plumage 
of  nestling  birds,  intermediate  between  the 
down  and  the  mature  feather:  it  hears  on  its 
tip  the  down  and  is  in  turn  attached  at  its 
base  to  the  neossoptile : correlative  with 
*teleoptile  and  *neossoptile. 

This  so-called  nestling  plumage,  which  is  always  inter- 
mediate in  point  of  time  and  position  between  the  other 
two  named,  may  be  called  the  mesoptile. 

Pep.  Fur  Seal  Investigations , III.  424. 

mesoptychial  (mes-op-tik'i-al),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  + Trrnf  (7r rnj-),  fold,  + -ial.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  anterior  middle  part  of  the  chest : 
as,  the  mesoptychial  scales  of  lizards, 
mesorchis  (mes  - or ' kis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
mesorchium. 

mesorchium,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  the  tissue  which 
suspends  the  genital  gland  from  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  males, 
mesorcinol  (mes-or'si-nol),  w.  [Gr.  piaoc,  mid- 
dle, + E.  orcinol  (?).]  A colorless  compound, 
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(HO)2CeH(CH3)3,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  aminomesitol.  It  sublimes  in 
small  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  149-150°  C.  and 
boils  at  274.5-275.5°  C.  Also  called  1,  3,  5- 
trimethylphendiol. 

mesorhinian,  a.  II.  v.  In  anthrop.,  a meso- 
rhinian  individual  or  type, 
mesorhiny  (mes'o-rin-i),  n.  [ mesorhine  + -y3. ] 
In  an  throp. , the  condition  or  character  of  be- 
ing mesorhine. 

mesorostral  (mes-o-ros'tral),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  + L.  rostrum,  beak,  + -al L]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  situated  upon  the  median  line  of  the 
beak : specifically,  ref  erring  to  the  beak  or  pro- 
longationof  the  head  of  such  a cetacean  as  a 
dolphin. 

mesosalpinx  (mes-o-sal'pingks),  n.  [Gr .piaoc, 
middle,  + aa/anyl-,  trumpet.]  The  upper  part 
of  the  broad  ligament  between  the  Fallopian 
tube  and  the  ovary. 

Mesosauri  (mes-o-sa'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piaoc,  middle,  4-  aavpoc,  lizard.]  An  order  of 
plesiosaurs  established  by  Boulenger  to  con- 
tain species  having  vertebr®  with  a persistent 
notochord,  four  sacral  vertebr®,  and  paddles 
with  five  fingers  of  not  more  than  five  phalan- 
ges each.  The  type  genus,  Mesosaurus,  is 
from  the  Trias  of  South  Africa, 
mesoscelocele  (mes-o-sel'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  4-  asiWoc,  leg,  4-  tumor.]  ■ Perineal 
hernia. 

mesosclerometer  (mes/''o-skle-rom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  piaog,  middle,  4-  anAt/pdc,  hard,  4-  pirpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  testing  the 
hardness  of  minerals  by  the  rotation  of  a 
weighted  needle  pressed  against  the  surface. 
See  sclerometer. 

mesoseismal  (mes-o-sls'mal),  a.  [Gr.  piaoc, 
middle,  4-  auapic,  earthquake.]  Pertaining 
to  or  situated  in  the  center  of  intensity  of  an 
earthquake  : as,  the  mesoseismal  area, 
mesoseme,  a.  II.  n.  In  craniom.,  a skull  which 
exhibits  mesoseme  measurements. 


mesosome 

mesosome  (mes'o-som),  «.  [ mesosoma .]  1.  In 
crustaceans,  the  pereion  or  thorax.  Compare 
*metasome  and  urosome. — 2.  Same  as  meso- 
soma. 

mesospore,  n.  2.  A unicellular  teleutospore  mesothermal  (mes-o-thfer'mal),  a.  [Gr.  /woof, 
which  occurs  in  certain  species  of  Puccinia,  as  middle,  + Oeppy,  heat,  + -al L]  Relating  to  or 
P.  obscura , P.  Scirpi , etc.,  associated  with  the  exhibiting  a moderate  temperature  or  quantity 
ordinary  two-celled  form.  of  heat. 

mesostasis  (me-sos'ta-sis),  n.  _ [Gr.piaoc,  mid-  mesothermic  (mes  - 6 - ther ' mik),  a.  [meso- 


thecia  (-a).  [Gr.  pioo f, middle,  + NL.  Ihecium. ] 
1.  The  middle  layer  of  cells  in  the  wall  of  an 
anther. — 2.  The  thecium  of  lichens.  Jackson, 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms. 


die,  + araaiq,  a placing.] 
as  base2,  8. 


1.  In  petrog.,  same 


These  rocks  [dolerites  of  the  W estem  Isles  of  Scotland 
and  of  Iceland]  . . . are  described  as  possessing  “inter- 
sertal  structure,”  a structure  characterized,  according  to 
the  definition  ...  by  the  presence  of  a hypocrystalline 
interstitial  substance  ( mesostasis ) wedged  in  between  the 
feldspars.  Nature,  March  15,  1888,  p.  459. 

2.  In  phytogeog.,  the  condition  of  being  meso- 
static. 

mesostatic  (mes  - o-stat ' ik),  a.  [Gr.  /dime, 
middle,  + arariKde,  causing  to  stand.]  1.  In 
petrog.,  of  or  pertaining  to  mesostasis. — 
2.  In  phytogeog.,  having  place  under  essen- 
tially uniform  conditions  of  medium  mois- 
ture: said  of  a succession  of  vegetations. 
F.  E.  Clements. 

mesosternite  (mes-o-ster'mt),  n.  [Gr.  fteaoc, 
middle,  + E.  sternite.]  Same  as  mesosternal 
sternite.  See  mesosternal. 

mesosthenic  (mes-os-then'ik),  a.  [Gr.  filmr, 
middle,  + adevo f,  strength,  + -ic.]  1.  Of  ordi- 


therm  4-  -ic. ] Having  the  character  "of  a 
mesotherm  ; composed  of  or  characterized  by 
mesotherms. 

The  moat  important  family  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
among  the.  Polycarpicae,  that  of  the  Ranunculacese,  is 
mesothermic  and  microthermic. 

A.  F.  W.  Schimper  (trans.),  Plant-Geog.,  p.  236. 

mesothet  (mes'o-thet),  n.  [Gr.  fitoog,  middle, 
+ Oerdv  (neuter),  placed.  See  thesis.']  A 
middle  or  intermediate  term  or  thing.  See 
mesotliesis.  [Rare.] 


mestizo 

kansas.  It  is  an  important  grass  in  stock-ranges,  chiefly 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  Also  called  Texas  grama. — Vel- 
vet-mesquite.  Same  as  velvet-grass.  See  Holcus.— 
Vine-mesquite,  Panicum  obtusum,  a stoloniferous 
panic-grass  with  upright  stems  1-2  feet  high  and  run- 
ners  often  8 or  10  feet  long.  It  ranges  from  Colorado 
and  lexas  into  Mexico,  being  found  chiefly  on  irrigated 
ground  or  on  damp  soil,  most  often  in  shade.  Its  char- 
acter indicates  agricultural  value.  Sometimes  called 
grape-vine  mesquite  or  grass,  and  in  New  Mexico  wire- 
grass. 

me£sl’^w‘~cllief  Master-at-arms’  mess,  the  chief 

petty  officers  mess,  presided  over  by  the  master-at-arms, 
the  highest  chief  petty  officer  of  a naval  vessel.— Orderly- 
sergeants*  mess,  the  marines’  mess  for  the  sergeants 
and  other  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  marine  guard. 

Steerage  mess,  the  midshipmen’s  mess. — Ward- 
room mess,  the  commissioned  officers’  mess  : generally 
for  those  above  the  rank  of  ensign. — Warrant-cfficers’ 
mess,  the  mess  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  sail- 
maker,  and  warrant  machinists. 

message-hook  (ines'aj-hiik),  n.  A wire  hook 
upon  which  are  filed  the  sheets 


- - of  paper  on 
which  telegraphic  messages  have  been  written. 
Mackaye  sat  in  his  usual  place  . . . while  opposite  to  message-rate  (mes'aj-rat),  n.  A fixed  rate  of 
him  was  Fanner  Porter.  ...  A curious  pair  of  ‘ poles  ’ the  payment  per  message  sent  bv  telenhone  as 
twomade;  the  mesothet  whereof,  by  no  means  a ‘ punctum  disHn^horl  frnm  t i ?• Ir * ? 

indifferens,'  but  a true  connecting  spiritual  idea,  st-ood  on  ais?nP™ea  Irom  a subscription  entitling  to 
the  table— in  the  whisky  bottle.  unlimited  service.  A.  E.  D. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxi.  meSSage-Stick  (mes'aj-stik),  n.  A stick  bear- 
mesothetic  (mes-o-thet'ik),  a.  [meso thesis.'}  carved  marks,  carried  by  a messenger. 

Of  the  nature  of  mesothesis  ; intermediate;  The  marks  serve  as  reminders  and  are  a device 
serving  to  connect  extremes  or  opposites.  ^or  securing  the  accurate  delivery  of  the  mes- 
[Rare.]  sage.  Message-sticks  are  used  particularly  in 

. -vyj  , U1  UIU1.  An  honest  development  of  the  true  idea  of  Protestantism,  Australia, 

nary  or  medium  strength.—2.  Strong  in  the  St™ ‘ is  paving  the  way*^  th,e  art  of  the  message-string  (mes'a.i-string),  n.  A kn<ftted 

median  or  middle  part  Yeast,  xv y.  E.  D.  string  to  which  a number  of  symbolic  objects 

• - ■ game  mesotliormm  (mes-o-tho  n-um),  ».  [Gr. /Mtoof,  are  attacked : used  to  convey  messages  from 

middle,  + NL.  thorium .]  A disintegration-  one  person  or  tribe  to  another,  and  found,  for 
product  of  thorium,  intermediate  between  instance,  among  the  Jebu  tribe  in  Africa, 
thorium  and  radiothorium.  See  also  *knot-writing.  Ratzel  (trans.),  Hist! 

These  preparations  must  contain  the  intermediate  of  Mankind,  II.  406. 
product  between  thorium  and  radiothorium.  He  [Dr.  moqo-hppf  Cmps'liefl  „ _ 

Otto  Hahiq  therefore  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  this  .fi™  , tmes  Del),  n.  Beet  packed  m bar- 


[NL.] 


n.  pi. 


[NL., 

fresh- 


Mesostoma  (me-sos'to-ma),  n. 
as  A Mesostomum. 

Mesostomatidse  (mes"o-sto-mat'i-de), 

Same  as  * Mesostomidse. 

Mesostomidse  (mes-o-stom'i-de),  n.  pi. 

< Mesostomum  + -id'se.]  A family  of 
water  and  marine  rhabdoccelous  turbellarians, 
having  one  or  two  generative  openings  and  a 
rosette-shaped,  ventrally  placed  pharynx.  It 
includes  several  genera,  among  them  being 
Mesostomum,  Caslrada,  and  Promesostomum. 
Mesostomum  (me-sos'to-mum),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
yeaog,  middle,  + oro/ia,  mouth.] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  familj' 

Mesostomidse.  Also  Mesostoma. 

Duges. 

mesostyle  (mes'o-stil),  n.  [Gr. 
pirns,  middle,  + or&Aof,  pillar.] 

I.  In  bot.,  a style  of  intermedi- 
ate length,  as  in  trimorphic 
plants.  Compare  *metastyle  and 
Aparastyle. — 2.  In  anat.,  the 
median  one  of  the  three  enamel- 
covered  ridges  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  molar  tooth  of  a horse : 
correlated  with  *parastyle  and 
*metastyle. 

Microchcerus  in  all  probability  comes 
in  the  same  group,  and  when  more  fully 
known  should  furnish  a closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  Indrisinse  than  Necrole- 
mur,  on  account  of  the  development  of 
a mesostyle  in  the  upper  molars. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  1904,  p.  214. 

mesosystolic  (mes,/o-sis-tol'ik), 
a.  [Gr.  yeoog,  middle,  + E.  sys- 
tolic.]  Occurring  in  the  middle 
of  the  svstole.  N.  E.  D 


intermediate  product,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name 
“ mesothorium,”  and  not  the  radiothorium,  which  is 
separated  from  the  thorium  in  the  technical  process  of 
preparing  pure  thorium  nitrate.  B.  B.  Boltwood, 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1907,  p.  96. 

mesotonic  (mes-o-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  it  iron,  mid- 
dle, 4-  E.  tonic.  See  foraeL]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  characterized  by  middle  or  mean  tones. 
See  mean  *tone  and  temperament,  5. 

This  is  known  as  the  System  of  Mean  Tones,  or  the 
Mesotonic  System,  as  it  will  be  here  termed.  It  was  the 
earliest  system  of  temperament,  and  is  claimed  by  Zarlino 
and  Salinas. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  in  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  (London),  XIII.  408. 

mesotriaene  (mes-o-trl'en),  n.  [Gr.  piaoq, 
middle,  + rpiatva,  trident.]  In  the  nomer,- 


two  eye-spots;  b , 
two  lateral  nerve- 

mesotarsal  (mes-o-tar'sal),  a.  Sykscki«ialiwhh 

[NL.  meSOtars(Us)  + -ail.]  Re-  mouth  and  pha. 

lating  to  the  median  horizontal  ry“*' 
line  of  the  tarsus;  pertaining  to  the  metatar- 
sus. Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  II.  366. 
—Mesotarsal  Joint,  a joint  or  articulation  in  the  me- 
dian horizontal  plane  of  the  tarsus,  such  as  the  ankle-joint 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  in  which  the  joint  is  between  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus  and  not  between  the  tibia  and  the 
tarsus. 


mesotartaric  (mes,;6-tar-tar'ik),  a.  [Gr .peaog, 
middle,  + E.  tartaric!.']  Noting  an  acid,  a 
colorless  optically  inactive  compound,  HOOC- 
CH(OH).CH(OH)COOH.H20,  prepared  by 
the  prolonged  boiling  of  d-tartaric  acid  with 
water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  plates  and  melts  at  140-143’ C.  The  compound 
can  not  be  resolved  into  optically  active  isomers,  and  its 
lack  of  activity  is  consequently  regarded  as  being  intra- 
molecular, the  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  exactly  neu- 
tralizing the  other.  See  Amesoform . 

mesotendon  (mes-o-ten'don),  n.  [Gr.  pemie, 
middle,  + L.  tendo,  tendon.]  The  synovial 
fold  which  connects  a tendon  and  its  sheath, 
mesotheca  (mes-o-the'ka),  n. ; pi.  mesothccse 
(-se).  [Gr.  pecoi;,  middle,  + ease.]  The 
middle  one  of  the  three  laminae  of  the  peri- 
gonium  in  Hydrozoa.  N.  E.  D. 
mesothecium  (mes-o-the'si-um),  n.  ■ pi.  me, so- 


re Is  for  use  on  board  ship, 
mess-boy  (mes'boi),  n.  Naut.,  the  one  who 
waits  on  the  officers’  table  on  a merchant 
steamer. 

messel3  (mes'el),  n.  In  Arabic  music,  a method 
or  system  of  fixing  and  measuring  intervals 
which  involves  their  description  in  terms  de- 
rived by  dividing  the  vibration-number  of  the 
lower  tone  by  that  of  the  higher:  thus,  the 
messel  of  an  octave  was  2,  of  a fifth  1],  etc. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  messel  theorists,  by  at 
least  the  fourteenth  century,  had  established 
the  modern  thirds  and  sixths  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Pythagorean  system. 

. - , , - messenger,  n — To  fleet  the  messerr-er.  See  *jketi. 

clatureotthe  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  messenger-rope  (mes'eu- jer-rop),  n.  1.  In 
a tripene  in  which  the  rhabdome  is  produced,  power-transmission,  a rope-drive  for  operating 
leaving  the  three  cladisks  near  the  middle  of  a drum  or  machine. — 2.  A rope  used  to  sup- 
the  shaft.  See  trisene.  port  guide-sheaves. 

mesotroch  (mes'o-trok),  n.  [Gr.  utaoc,  equal,  messenger-strand  (mes'en-jtr-straud),  n.  A 
+ rpoxoe,  a wheel.]  A hand  of  cells  hearing  strand  in  a messenger-wire  or  a single  wire 
cilia  and  encircling  the  middle  of  the  body  in  used  to  support  a cable, 
the  larvae  of  certain  marine  worms  (annelids),  messenger- wire  (mes'en-jer-wir),  n.  A wire 
Compare  *prototroch,  *paratroch,  etc.  or  wire  rope  used  to  support  an  aerial  cable, 

mesotropic  (mes -q  - trop  ' ik),  a.  [Gr.  //error,  The  cable  is  attached  to  the  messenger-wire 
middle,  + -rpoiroe,  < Tpetrav,  turn,  -f  -ic.]  In  at  frequent  intervals  by  cable-clips. 
phytogeog.,  controlled  by  conditions  changing  Messianism  (me-sl'an-izm),  n.  [ Messian(ic ) 

< from  wet  or  dry  to  medium : said  of  a succes-  + -ism,]  Belief  in  a Messiah. 
a. the  two  cere.  sion  vegetations.  F.  E.  Clements.  messieurs.  Plural  of  monsieur. 

hrai  ganglia  with  mesotropy  (me  - sot ' ro  - pi ),  ».  [mesotrop(ic)  Messinese  (mes-i-nes'),  a.  and  re.  [Messina,  a 
+ -y3.]  The  character  or  condition  of  being  city  in  Italy,  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
mesotropic.  to  Messina. 

mesoturhinal  (mes-o-ter'hi-nal),  «.  | < ir.  ittnor,  II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Messina, 
middle,  + E.  turbinal.]  The  middle  turbinate  Messinian  (me-sin'i-an),  a.  ami  n.  [ Messina , 
fr0116,  a city  in  Italy,  + -iati.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 

meso-uterine  (mes-o-u'te-rin),  a.  [Gr.  //roof,  ~~ 
middle,  + E.  uterine.]  Pertaining  to  the 
middle  of  the  uterus:  applied  to  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  which  supports  the  uterus, 
mesoxalyl  (mes-ok'sa-lil),  n.  [mesoxal(ic)  + 

-yl.]  In  organic  chert j.,  the  bivalent  radical 
-COCO.CO-  or  its  hydrated  form  -COC(OH)2- 
CO-.  It  is  the  radical  of  mesoxalic  acid. 

mesquite,  Bristly  mesquite,  one  of  the  black 
gramas,  Bouteloua  hirsuta,  ranging  from  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a tufted  perennial, 
from  6 to  16  inches  high,  named  from  its  hairy  spikes. 

It  is  valuable  chiefly  because  it  will  produce  feed  on 
very  poor  soils.— Curly  or  creeping  mesquite,  Uilaria 
cenchroides , a delicate  perennial  grass  with  slender,  creep- 
ing stems  and  upright  shoots  a few  inches  to  nearly  a foot 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for  grazing 
on  the  dry  plains  and  mesas  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  It  forms  a close  mat  in  summer,  cures  on  the 


Alimentary  Canal 
and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem of  Mesosto- 
mum  ehrenbergii 
(after  Graff). 


ing  to  Messina;  in  geol.,  noting  a division  of 
the  Tertiary  in  Italy  commonly  regarded  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  base  of  the  Pliocene,  though 
by  some  authors  considered  as  the  top  of  the 
Miocene.  It  is  constituted  of  deposits  indi- 
cating alternations  of  marine  and  brackish- 
water  conditions. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Messina. — 2. 
In  geol.,  the  Messinian  formation, 
messire  (me-ser')?  n.  [F.,  < L.  meus  senior. 
See  monsieur.]  Sir:  a French  title  of  honor 
prefixed  originally  to  the  names  of  persons  of 
high  rank,  but  later  used  more  loosely  as  a form 
of  address. 

mess-kid  (mes'kid),  «.  Same  as  kid 3,  1. 
mess-man  (mes'man),  n.  Same  as  *mess-hoy. 

An  abbreviation  of  the  French  Mes- 


.UCl,  vUl  CO  oil  l/Ilt.  % jr 

roots,  and  when  not  rotted  by  late  rains  affords  excellent  MeSSTS 
pasture  in  the  fall  and  winter.  During  severe  drought  it  sieitTS. 
appears  dead,  but  quickly  revives  throughout  upon  the  ad-  -rrr-Kio+l/v 

vent  of  warm  rains. — Early  mesquite,  the  trae  buffalo-'  mess-whistle  (mes  hwisG)  «.  Naut.,  the  pipe 
grass,  Bulbilis  dactyloid.es.—  Grape-vine  mesquite.  to  meals ; the  winding  ot  the  boatswain’s  call 
Same  as  vine-^mesquite.— Hairy  mesquite.  Same  as  as  a summons  to  meals. 

•Aside-oats. — Running  mesquite.  Same  as  curly  Ames-  . ,,  . . . 

quite.—  Seed-mesquite,  Bouteloua  Texana,  a small,  mestiza  (mes-te  7.11),  n.  Feminine  of  mestizo. 
densely  tufted  grass  found  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Ar-  Mestizo  Wool.  See  A wool. 


mesto 

mesto  (mas  ' to),  a.  [It.,  < L.  msestus,  sad,  < 
mserere,  be  sad.]  In  music,  sad,  gloomy. 

mesuranema  (mes-u-ran'e-ma),  n.  [NL.,  also 
mesouranema,  < Gr.  yiaoc,  middle,  + ovpavAg, 
heaven.]  In  astrol.,  mid-heaven;  the  tenth 
house  of  the  heavens,  beingthe  maternal  house, 
or  house  of  dignities. 

mesuranic  (mes-u-ran'ik),  a.  [Gr.  phot,  mid- 
dle, + ovpavAc,  palate,  + -ic.]  In  craniom., 
having  a palatomaxillary  index  between  110 
and  115.  Turner. 

met.  An  abbreviation  («)  of  metaphor,  meta- 
phorical, metaphorically ; (b)  of  metaphysical, 
metaphysically,  metaphysics ; (c)  of  metro- 

politan. 


ries  into  digitals,  those  attached  directly  to  the 
digits,  and  metacarpals,  those  joined  to  the 
metacarpus. 

metacarpophalanx  (met-a-kar-po-fa'langks), 
ft.. ; pi.  metacarpophalanges  (-fa-lan'jez).  [NL., 
< metacarpus,  2,  + phalanx.]  A pectoral  ray; 
one  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  in  fishes. 
Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  523. 
metacarpus,  n.  2.  Same  as  actinost.  Starlcs, 
Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  523. 
metacasein  (met-a-ka'se-in),  «.  [meta-  + 
casein .]  A certain  phase  in  the  rennin  reac- 

tion (coagulation  of  milk),  during  which  the 
paracasein  is  precipitated  only  by  higher  tem- 
„„.™™  peratures. 

met-.  A combining  form  sometimes  used  in  metacenter,  ft.  2.  In  biol.,  an  organism  or  an 


organic  chemistry  in  place  of  meta-. 
meta-.  Id)  In  inorganic  chem .,  among  the  different 
types  of  periodic,  phosphoric,  arsenious,  arsenic,  boracic, 
and  silicic  acids,  a prefix  used  in  the  name  of  that  which 
contains  the  least  proportion  of  hydrogen,  (e)  As  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  benzene  derivations,  it  signifies 
that  atoms  or  radicals  substituting  two,  three,  or  four  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  have  the  positions  (if  all 
six  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  original  benzene  be  numbered 
consecutively  from  1 to  6)  1 and  3, 1,  2,  and  4,  or  1, 2,  3, 

l r .i. fTbin  ia  orinlfpn  Ilf  O a 


metaconid 

stain  will  color  different  tissue  elements  in 
different  tints  or  in  altogether  different  colors  : 
a term  introduced  by  Ehrlich.  Not  all  dyes 
have  metachromatic  properties.  The  most 
notable  ones  are  methyl-violet,  thi  on  in,  methyl- 
ene-azure, cresyl  violet  RR,  and  toluidin  blue. 

The  cells  which  contain  grannies  contain  also  a store  of 
ferment  (zymogen),  whilst  the  cells  that  are  destitute  of 
granules  exhibit  the  reaction  of  mucin  ( metachromasy ). 

Lancet , July  18,  1903,  p.  177. 

metachromatic  (met^a-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
//era,  beyond,  + xp^Pa  (XPuPaT-)>  color,  + -ic.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  meta- 
chromatism or  color-change. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
or  exhibiting  metachromasy;  metachromic — 
Metachromatic  bodies,  granules  in  the  interior  of  cer- 
tain bacteria  which  take  on  a different  stain  from  the  rest 
of  the  cell ; metachromic  granules. 


organ  which,  while  one  of  the  descendants 
from  an  archetype,  itself  becomes  anew  arche-  metachromatism  (met-a-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [Gr. 
type  around  which  new  divergent  or  apocen- 
tric  modifications  are  produced. 

With  reference  to  any  particular  group  of  forms  such  a 
new  centre  of  modification  may  be  termed  a metacentre. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  343. 

Curve  of  metacenters  or  transverse  metacenters. 

See  it  curves  of  ship  calculations. 


and  5,  respectively.  This  arrangement  is  spoken  of  as  metacentral  (met-a-sen'tral),  a.  Same  as 
asymmetric.  InsreoZ., ,it 'jsused  to  denote 'change,  metacentric.  Trans.  Linnean'Soc.  London , Zool., 

mation,  or  metamorphism,  but  differently  in  different  m-  mm  ooo 

stances.  In  one  case  the  rock-name  to  which  it  is  prefixed  UCt.,  1JUI,  p.  Z&t).  . 

accords  with  the  present  character  of  the  rock,  and  the  pre-  metacentric,  a,.  2.  In  biol. , pertaining  to  a 

fix  meta-  indicates  that  it  has  been  developed  by  processes  new  center  around  which  new  diverging  modi- 


fications are  produced.  P.  C.  Mitchell.— Meta- 
centric diagram,  in  naval  arch.,  a diagram  showing 
the  curves  of  metacenters  and  of  centers  of  buoyancy  in  a 


of  metamorphism : as,  meta-diorite,  a diorite  which 
has  resulted  from  metamorphism,  possibly  of  a gabbro. 

In  another  case  the  rock  name  describes  the  rock  as  it 
was  before  metamorphism : as,  meta-diabase,  for  an 
altered  diabase. 

meta-andesite  (met-a-an'de-zit),  m.  An 
altered  or  partly  metamorphosed  andesite. 

Much  of  the  lava  contains  porphyritic  quartz,  and  in 
general  may  be  designated  metarhyolite,  but  a large 

part,  being  without  free  quartz  and  less  siliceous,  has  o . 

the  appearance  of  meta  andesite.  A peculiarity  of  many  met3.CeTilim  (met-a-se  ri-um),  ft. 
of  these  rocks  is  that  they  are  rich  in  soda. 

~ * - - . 124. 


yera,  after,  + xpa/m(T-),  color,  + -ism.]  Change 
of  color ; specifically,  variation  of  color  due  to 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  abody;  change 
of  color  by  change  of  physical  conditions, 
as  in  the  case  of  a double  salt  consisting  of 
silver  chlorid  and  mercuric  iodide,  which 
changes  from  yellow  to  red  on  being  heated 
and  returns  to  yellow  after  cooling. 

metachromatosis  (met-a-kro-ma-to'sis),  ft. 
[Gr.  ye ra,  after,  + xpe>pc.(r-),  color,  + -osis.] 
An  alteration  in  color.  _ 

metachrome  (met'a-krom),  n.  [See  +meta- 
chromatic .]  A body  or  substance  that  changes 

color. 


conventional  method.  See  cut  and  description  under  metachromic  (met-a-kro'mik),  a.  [Gr.  nerd, 

— ' Metacentric  height.  • • • 


Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Suit,  1902,  p. 

meta-arthritic  (met'*'a-ar-thrit'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
yera,  after,  + E.  arthritic .]  Consequent  upon 
arthritis  as  an  effect, 
metabasalt  (meHa-ba-salt'),  ft. 
or  partly  metamorphosed  basalt. 

Sci.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  145. 
metabelian  (met-a-be'li-an),  a.  [Gr .yera, 
with,  + E.  Abelian?.]  In  math. , noting  a group 
whose  cogredient  group  of  isomorphisms  is 
Abelian. 

metabiosis  (met'i'a,-bi-d'sis),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

yera,  with,  + fittoatc,  a way  of  life.]  The  de- 
pendence of  an  organism  upon  another  which 
furnishes  something  that  is  necessary  for  its 
existence. 

metabiotic  (met'!’a-bi-ot'ik),  a.  [ metabiosis 

(- ot -)  + -ic.]  In  biol.,  dependent  upon  another 
for  some  condition  of  existence.  See  *meta- 
biosis. 

metabole  (me-tab'6-le),  ft.  [Gr.  yeraftoXr/, 


■k curves  of  ship  calculations. 

See  if  height. 

metacentricity  (meVa-sen-tris'i-ti),  m.  [ meta- 
centric + -ity.]  The  property  of  being  meta- 
centric, in  either  sense  of  that  word. 

; "■  ),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

yera,  with,  + NL.  cerium.]  A supposed  new 
chemical  element  announced  by  Brauner  as 
probably  present  as  an  oxid  mixed  with  oxid 


after,  + xpA>ya,  color,  + -ic.]  1.  Staining  in 

a color  different  from  that  of  the  dye  used — 
for  example,  red  with  a blue  or  violet  dye; 
metachromatic.— 2.  Differentiated  by  means 
of  special  stains:  applied  to  granules  and  other 
contents  of  the  cell.— Metachromic  granules, 
in  bacteriol.,  minute  bodies  within  the  protoplasm,  of 
bacteria  which  are  brought  out  by  special  staining 
methods ; metachromatic  bodies. 


of  cerium.  No  confirmation  of  its  existence  metachromism  (met-a-kro  ' mizm),  n.  1. 


has  been  had. 

An  altered  metacestode  (met-a-ses'tod),  m 
Amer.  Jour,  after,  implying  change,  + E. 
sexless,  encysted 
stage  of  certain 
tapeworms,  as 
Bothriocephalus. 

If  imperfectly 
cooked  fish  in- 
fested with  the 
parasite  in  this 
stage  is  eaten  by 
man,  the  meta- 
cestode develops 
into  the  mature 
tapeworm.  Also 
called  pleroces- 
tode. 


[Gr.  yera, 
cestode.]  A 


changing,  change,  < yerafiaXkeiv,  turn  about,  metachemic  (met-a-kem'ik),  a.  [Gr.  yera,  be- 


metachemistry ; metachemical. — 2.  In petrog., 
noting  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  rocks ; metasomatic.  Dana,  1886. 

In  none  of  the  specimens  studied  was  there  any 
schistosity,  so  that  the  alteration  has  been  metachemic. 

22 d An.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  ii.  793. 

metachemical  (met-a-kem'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  yera, 
after,  + E.  chemical'.]  Transcending  chem- 
istry; standing  beyond  the  bounds  of  true 
chemistry : metachemic. 


change.]  Development  with  metamorphosis, 
such  as  characterizes  manyinseots : contrasted 
with  *ametabole,  or  development  without  meta- 
morphosis. 

metabolin  (me-tab'o-lin),  ft.  [ metabolite ) + 

-ift2.]  Same  as  metabolite. 
metabolizable  (me-tab'o-ll-za-bl),  a.  [ metabo- 
lize + -able.]  Capable  of  metabolic  transfor- 
mation : said  of  foods  received  into  tbe  animal 
system.  See  metabolism. 
metabolon  (me-tab'o-lon),  m.;  pi.  metabola 
(-la).  [Gr.  yerajlA'kov,  neut.  of  yera^AXog,  change- 
able, < yera^aPheiv,  turn  about,  change.]  A 

temporary  and  transitional  form  of  matter  J/[etaclllamyde33  (met,/a-kla-mid'e-e), 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  radioactive  ™ . — e 

substances  such  as  thorium  or  radium.  The 
metabolon  differs  from  a chemical  element  in 
having  only  a temporary  existence. 

The  various  metabolons  from  the  radio-elements  are  an(J  corolla )~  with  the  parts  of  the  inner  en- 
distinguished  from  ordinary  matter  by  their  great  in-  - --  - 

stability  and  consequent  rapid  rate  of  change. 

E.  Rutherford,  Radio-activity,  p.  324. 

metacanthid  (met-a-kan'thid),  n.  and  a.  I.  ft. 

A member  of  the  Heteropterons  family  Meta- 
canthidee. 


Same  as  *metachromatism. — 2.  Same  as  *meta- 
chromasy. 

Metacineta  (meHa-si-ne'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yera,  after,  + titvyror,  < uveiv,  move.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Meta- 
cinetidse.  Biitschli,  1888. 

Metacinetidae  (met //a-si-net' i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Metacineta  + -idee.]  " A family  of  Suctoria, 
consisting  of  thecate  forms  having  the  base  of 
the  cup  drawn  out  into  a long  stalk  and  the 
walls  perforated  for  the  exit  of  the  tentacles. 
It  contains  the  single  genus  Metacineta. 
metacinnamene  (met-a-sin'a-men),  n.  [ meta- 
+ cinnamene.]  Same  as  *metastyrolene. 
metacneme  (met'ak-nem),  ft.  [Gr.  yera,  after, 
+ Kvr/yi),  tibia.]  In  anthozoans,  one  of  the 
later  mesenteries  which  appear  after  the 
twelve  primary  mesenteries.  Compare  *pro- 

^ t _ _ tocneme. 

yond,  + E.  chemic .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mg-fcacneinic  (met-ak-ne'mik),  a.  [ metacneme 


Metacestode  of  Bothriocephalus  en- 
cysted in  the  smelt  (after  Leuckart). 
(From  Lankester’s  "Zoology.”) 


+ -ic.]  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
metacneme.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Mist., 
May,  1902,  p.  397. 

metaccele  (met'a-sel),  «.  1.  Same  as  meta- 

ctelia. — 2.  The  trunk-cavity  formed  as  a pair 
of  entodermal  outgrowths  in  the  Hemichorda. 

And  a metaccele  (trunk  cavity),  formed  as  a pair  of 
endodermal  outgrowths,  which  nray  possibly  have  been 
originally  archenteric  diverticula. 

s J Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  249. 

pi.  m e (fl- 
atter, + 
portion  of 

- onQ\  n r . the  true  body-cavity,  or  coeloma,  which  be- 

l clo^env^lor-f  cL]  A the ipleuroperHoneal  cavity  of  theadult. 

series  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  embracing  aU  metaconal  (me  - 9^  ^ ^ metacone. 


those  having  a double  floral  envelop  (calyx 


Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1896,  p.  570. 
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velop  (corolla)  coherent.  Although  coextensive  metacone  (met  a -kon),  7i.  [Gr. //era,  , 
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with  the  ifSympetalse  (which  see),  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  (which  is  a division)  and  is  coordinate 
with  the  series  ★ Archichlamydese  (which  see).  The 
plants  of  this  series  appeared  later  in  the  geological 
history  of  plants  and  possess  a higher  organization  than 
those  of  the  Archichlamydese. 


II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of,  or  belong-  metachlamydeoiis  ( met" a-k  1 a-mid ' e-us  ),  a. 
ing  to,  the  family  Mctacanthulx.  [ Metachlamydeie  + -ous.]  " Belonging  to  the 

metacarpal.  1.  a — Metacarpal  ligament,  pha-  plant  series  Metachlamydeie;  having  the  divi- 
lanx.  See  -kliyament,  -kphalanx.  sions  0f  the  corolla  coherent. 

II.  ».  2.  One  of  the  six  primary  feathers  of  metachlorite  (mot-a-klo  'rit),  n.  [ meta - + 
a bird’s  wing  which  are  attached  to  the  meta-  chlorite.]  A dull  leek-green  chloritic  mineral, 
carpal  bones.  related  to  daphnite. 


metacarpodigital  (met-a-kar-po-dij'i-tal),  n. 
One  of  the  primaries  of  a bird’s  wing : the  term 
was  devised  by  Wray,  who  divided  the  prima- 
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metachromasy  (met-a-kro'ma-si),  ft.  [Gr. 
yer6.,  with,  after,  + color.]  An  anoma- 

lous manner  of  staining,  whereby  a single 


+ Kuvog,  cone.]  The  outer,  hindmost  cusp  on 
the  upper  molar  of  such  a tooth  as  that  of  a 
horse  or  horse-like  mammal.  See  cut  under 
*tooth,  1.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  II.  529. 
metaconid  (met  - a,  - kon  ' id),  n.  [metacone  + 
-id.]  The  anterior  or  intermediate  cusp  on 
the  inner  side  of  a lower  molar  of  a mammal : 
typically  present  in  the  teeth  of  the  extinct 
Byracotherium  and  in  existing  monkeys. 

Treating  them  for  the  present  as  subspecieB,  the  animal 
I should  call  H.  a.  leucurus  has  the  tooth  small  and  nar- 
row . . .,  low  . . .,  and  simple,  the  antero-internal  cusp 
not  or  scarcely  divided  into  its  constituent  paraeonid  and 
metaconid,  . . . and  with  but  one  low  cusp  on  the  centre 
of  the  talon. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  June,  1904,  p.  409, 


metaconule 

metaconule  (met  - a-  kon  ' ill),  n.  [Gr.  peri, 
with,  + E.  conule.]"  The  posterior  smaller  or 
intermediate  cusp  on  the  upper  molar  tooth  of 
a mammal.  See  cut  under  *tooth,  1.  Amer. 
Geol.,  April,  1905,  p.  244. 
metacopaivic  (met-a-ko-pa/ vik),  a.  [Gr.  pera , 
with,  + E.  copaiva  + -ic.]  Noting  a crystal- 
line acid,  C22H34O4,  contained  in  Maracaibo 
copaiva  balsam,  it  is  possibly  identical  with 
gurjunic  acid. 

metacoracoid  (met-a-kor'a-koid),  n.  [Gr .peri, 
with,  + E.  coracoid .]  The  coracoid  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  epicoracoid. 

Similarly  the  doubly  ossified  condition  of  the  coracoid 
may  now  be  held  diagnostic,  for  it  is  known  that  the 
epicoracoidal  element,  originally  thought  to  characterize 
the  monotremes  alone,  is  always  present,  and  that  reduc- 
tion to  a varying  degree  characterizes  the  metacoracoid, 
which  retires,  as  in  man,  as  the  so-called  coracoid  epiphysis. 

Smithsonian  Hep,,  1902,  p.  688. 

metacrasis  (met  - a -kra  ' sis),  n.  [Gr.  //Era, 
after,  + upaotc,  mingling.]  1.  Kinetic  metab- 
olism ; transmutation  of  energy.  Jackson, 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms. — 2.  In  geol.,  that  variety 
of  metamorphism  which  involves  the  recrys- 
tallization of  old  materials  into  new  com- 
pounds without  the  necessary  addition  of  new 
matter : thus,  shales  may  be  changed  to  mica 
schists.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  765. 
metacresol-anytol  (met-a-kre'sol-an'T-tol), 
n.  A 40-per-cent,  solution  of  metacresol  in 
anytol : used  in  erisypelas. 
metacribrum  (met-a-krib'rum),  n.  [Gr.  fieri,, 
with,  + L.  cribrum,  a sieve.]  The  outermost 
of  the  three  main  side  sacs  arising  from  the 
embryonic  cribrum.  See  *mesocribrum.  Jour. 
Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  42. 
metacrisis  (me-tak'ri-sis),  n.  [Gr.  fieri,  after, 
+ npioig,  a separating.]  In petrog.,  a term 
introduced  by  Bonney  (1886)  to  signify  recom- 
bination or  a change,  such  as  the  conversion 
of  a mud  into  a mass  of  quartz  with  mica  and 
other  silicates. 

metacrolein  (met  - a - kro  ' le  - in),  n.  [meta-  + 
acrolein .]  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 
(C3H40)3,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium 
hydroxidon  /3-chlorpropionic  aldehyde.  It  has 
a highly  offensive  odor  and  melts  at  50°  C. 
metacrystal  (met-a-kris'tal),  n.  [Gr.  fieri, 
after,  + E.  crystal .]  A relatively  large  crys- 
tal, simulating  the  phenocrvsts  of  eruptive 
rocks,  but  formed  in  both'  sediments  and 
eruptives  during  metamorphism.  Examples 
are  garnets  and  staurolite  in  schists;  andalu- 
site  in  contact-zones ; etc.  A.  C.  Lane,  in 
Bulletin  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XIV.  388. 
metacyclic,  a.  2.  Solvable  by  radicals:  as, 
a metacyclic  equation.  See  * equation . 
metacyesis  (met"a-sl-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.  fieri, after, 
-I-  nvryjiq,  gestation.]  Ectopic  gestation  in 
which  the  embryo,  at  first  in  the  uterus,  is  car- 
ried to  some  outside  part  where  it  undergoes 
further  development. 

metadesmine  (met-a-des'miu),  n.  [meta-  + 
desmine.]  A more  dr  less  completely  dehy- 
drated stilbite  (desmine). 
metadiabase  (met-a-dl  'a -has),  n.  [ meta - + 
diabase.']  Same  as  epidiorite. 
metadiazin  (met " a - (li  - az ' in),  n.  [ meta - + 
diazin.]  Same  as  * pyrimidine . 
metadiorite  (met-a-di' o-rit),  n.  [meta- + 
diorite.]  In  petrog.,  a phaneric  rock,  having 
the  composition  of  diorite,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  or  metamorphism  of 
another  rock,  most  frequently  by  the  altera- 
tion of  pyroxene  to  hornblende.  Dana. 
metadiscoidal  (met"a-dis-koi'dal),  a.  [Gr. 
peri,  after,  + E.  discoid  + -u/f.]  In  embryol ., 
noting  the  placenta  of  certain  mammals  such 
as  the  primates  (man  and  apes),  in  which  the 
villi  are  restricted  to  a disk-shaped  chorionic 
area  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo.  Par- 
ker and  Saswell,  Zoology,  II.  562. 
meta-element  (met ' a -el " e - ment),  n.  [Gr. 
fieri,  after,  + E.  element.]  'In  chem.,  a term 
suggested  by  Sir  William  Crookes  for  the  very 
similar  but  in  some  respects  different  com- 
ponents into  which  crude  yttrium  seems  to 
split  up  on  oft-repeated  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion of  its  salts.  He  connected  these  supposed 
analogues  of  closely  related  organic  radicals 
with  ms  ideas  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  generally 
recognized  elements  of  chemistry  from  a sin- 
gle primitive  form  of  matter, 
metafysics,  n.  An  amended  spelling  of  meta- 
physics. 


metagabbro  (met-a-gab'ro),  n.  [Gr.  fieri,  after, 
+ E.  gabbro.]  An  altered  or  partly  metamor- 
phosed gabbro.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1904, 
p.  145. 

metagadolinite  (met-a-gad'o-lin-it),  n.  [Gr. 

pera,  with,  + E.  gadolihite!]  An  uncertain 
alteration-product  of  gadolinite. 
metagallic  (met-a-gal'ik),  a.  [meta-  + gallic 2.] 
Same  as  * melanogallic . 

Metagene  (met'a-jen),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  fieri, 
after,  + -yevyc,  -producing.]  Iu  geol.,  a term 
suggested  by  Heilprin  (1887)  as  an  equivalent 
of  Miocene. 

metageometer  (rnet/a-je-om'e-ter),  n.  [meta- 
geometry,  after  geometer.]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  metageometry. 

metageometrical  (met/a-je-o-met'ri-kal),  a. 
[metageometry  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
metageometry. 

metageometrician  (met/a-je-om-e-trish'an), 
n.  [metageometric  + -icm.]  Same  as  *meta- 
geometer. 

Our  metageometricians  tried  to  derive  the  basic  geo- 
metrical principles  from  pure  reason  but  failed. 

Science,  Jan.  16,  1903,  p.  106. 

metageometry  (met//a-ge-om'e-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
fieri,  after,  + E.  geometry.  Compare  meta- 
physics.] A system  of  geometry  which  omits 
or  reverses  some  one  or  more  of  the  explicit 
or  implicit  postulates  of  ordinary  geometry, 
such  as  that  space  has  but  three  dimensions, 
that  all  points  of  space  have  like  neighboring 
places,  that  every  pair  of  unbounded  straight 
lines  which  are  in  one  plane  and  do  not  eut 
one  another  at  a finite  distance  cut  one  another 
at  infinity,  etc.  See  *non-Euclidean. 

The  fifth  book  of  Metageometry.  . . . M.  Barbarin  calls 
fifth  book  of  lAletageometry’  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  fifth  book  of  the  ‘ Elements  of  Legendre  ’ or  to  the 
eleventh  of  Euclid.  Science,  Sept.  16, 1904,  p.  364. 

metaglobulin  (met-a-glob'u-lin),  n.  [meta- 
+ globulin.]  Same  as  fibrinogen. 
Metagnatha  (me-tag'na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pera,  after,  + yvado;,  jaw.]  In  Brauer’s 
classification  of  insects,  a group  of  superordi- 
nal rank  including  those  forms  which  take 
their  food  by  means  of  jaws  when  young,  but 
by  suction  when  adult. 

metagnathous,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Metagnatha. 

metagram  (met'a-gram),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  over, 
+ ypappa,  a letter.]  A word  altered  by  re- 
moving some  of  its  letters  and  substituting 
others. 

metagraph  (met'a-graf),  n.  [Gr.  peri,  be- 
tween, + ypaijteiv,  write.]  In  craniom.,  an  in- 
strument used  for  drawing  diagrams  of  the 
inner  form  of  the  skull. 

metagraphic  (roet-a-graf'ik), a.  [metagraph(y) 
+ -ic.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  metagraphy;  trans- 
literative. — 2.  Pertaining  to,  or  drawn  by 
means  of,  the  metagraph, 
metagrobolism  (met-a-grob'o-lizm),  n.  [meta- 
grobol(ize)  + -ism).]  The  act  of  puzzling; 
mystification.  [Humorous.] 

By  whose  [the  mendicant  friars  and  Jacobins’  ] gyrono- 
momic  circumbilivaginations,  as  by  two  celivagous  fllo- 
pendulums,  all  the  autonomatic  metagrobolism  of  the 
Romish  church,  when  tottering  and  emblustricated  with 
the  gibhle  gabble  gibberish  of  this  odious  error  and 
heresy,  is  homocentrically  poised. 

Rabelais  (trans.),  iii.  38. 

metagrobolize  (met-a-grob'o-llz),  V.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  metagrobolized,  ppri  metagrobolizing. 
[F.  metagrdboulizer  (Babelais),  to  puzzle  (Cot- 
grave).]  To  puzzle;  puzzle  out.  [Humorous.] 
Ha,  ha,  a pair  of  breeches  is  not  so  easily  got;  I have 
experience  of  it  myself.  Consider,  Domine,  I have  been 
these  eighteen  days  in  matagrabolising  this  brave  speech. 

Rabelais  (trans.),  i.  158. 

I find  my  brains  altogether  m etagrabolized  and  con- 
founded, and  my  spirits  iu  a most  dunsical  puzzle. 

Rabelais  (trans.),  iii.  69. 
“You  see,"  quoth  Stalky,  as  they  strolled  up  to  prep, 
with  the  ignoble  herd,  “ if  you  get  the  houses  well  mixed 
up  an’  scufflin',  it 's  even  bettin’  that  some  ass  will  start 
a real  row.  HuUo,  Orrin,  you  look  rather  metagrobolized." 

R.  Kipling,  Stalky  & Co.,  p.  124. 

metakinesis  (met//a-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fiera,  after,  + Kivrjoiq,  motion.]  1.  Same  as 
metaphase. 

lleuser  (’84)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  double  character  of  the  daughter  chromosomes 
in  the  diaster  stage  of  Tradescantia  virginica,  but  he  in- 
terpreted the  separation  of  the  daughter  segments  during 
metakinesis  of  the  first  mitosis  as  a transverse  division. 

Bot.  Gazette,  April,  1903,  p.  251. 
2.  Any  mental  process  or  manifestation  of 
consciousness.  See  the  extract. 

We  call  manifestations  of  energy  ‘kinetic’  manifesta- 
tions, and  we  use  the  term  ‘kinesis'  for  physical  manifes- 
tations of  this  order.  Similarly,  we  may  call  concomitant 
manifestations  of  the  mental  or  conscious  order  * metaki- 


metal 

netic,  and  may  use  the  term  ‘ metakinesis  ’ for  all  manifes- 
tations belonging  to  this  phenomenal  order.  According 
to  the  monistic  hypothesis,  every  mode  of  kinesis  has  its 
concomitant  mode  of  metakinesis,  and  when  the  kinetic 
manifestations  assume  the  form  of  the  molecular  processes 
in  the  human  brain,  the  metakinetic  manifestations  as- 
sume the  form  of  human  consciousness. 

C.  L.  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  p.  467. 

metakinetic  (met//a-ki-net'ik),  a.  [meta- 
kinesis.] Of  or  pertaining  to  metakinesis,  in 
either  sense  of  that  word;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  mind  or  consciousness  or  to  a 
manifestation  of  mind  or  consciousness.  See 
* metakinesis,  2.  L.  P.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol., 
p.  156. 

metal,  n.  11.  In  mining : (a)  Cast-iron.  (6)  Hard 
rock ; whin  or  igneous  rook.  (c)p>l.  A general 
name  for  coal-bearing  strata.  Barrowman, 
Glossary — Albata  metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  40 
parts  of  copper,  32  of  zinc,  and  8 of  nickel.—  Alfenid 
metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  60  parts  of  copper,  30  of 
zinc,  and  10  of  nickel,  with  traces  of  iron.  It  is  a kind  of 
German  silver.— Alger  metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  90 
parts  of  tin  and  10  of  antimony.  It  is  suitable  as  a pro- 
tector from  corrosion. — Argusoid  metal,  an  alloy  com- 
posed of  55.5  per  cent,  of  copper,  23.2  of  zinc,  13.4  of 
nickel,  3.5  of  lead,  and  4 of  tin,  with  traces  of  iron.— Ash- 
berry  metal,  an  alloy  somewhat  resembling  Britannia 
metal  (which  see,  under  metal).  It  is  composed  of  78-82 
parts  of  tin,  14-20  of  antimony,  2-3  of  copper,  1-2  of  zinc, 
1-2  of  nickel,  and  1 part  of  aluminium.  It  is  harder  than 
Britannia  metal  and  is  used  cliiefiy  for  the  manufacturing 
of  forks,  spoons,  coffee-pots,  tea-pots,  etc.,  for  which  Bri- 
tannia metal  is  generally  employed.— Baudoin  metal,  an 
alloy  composed  of  72  parts  of  copper,  16.6  of  nickel,  1.8  of 
cobalt,  2.5  of  tin,  and  7.1  of  zinc.  About  £ per  cent,  of 
aluminium  may  also  be  added.— Boblerre  metal,  an 
alloy  of  66  parts  of  copper  and  34  of  zinc.  It  is  used  for 
sheathing  ships.— Bourbon  metal,  an  alloy  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  aluminium  and  tin.  It  solders  readily. 
—Coarse  metal,  the  impure  metal  obtained  in  one  of  the 
intermediary  processes  of  extraction. — Colloidal  met- 
als. See  -k colloidal.—  Delta  metal,  an  alloy  consisting 
chiefly  of  brass  or  bronze  with  a small  proportion  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  containing  also  manganese  or  lead.  The 
iron  is  chemically  dissolved  in  the  brass  or  the  bronze, 
and  the  alloy  is  characterized  by  great  strength  and 
toughness,  durability,  and  resistance  to  corrosion.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  ship-building,  massive  engineer- 
ing, sanitary  work,  etc.— Direct  metal,  molten  cast-iron 
taken  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  and  used  in  the  sub- 
sequent metallurgical  processes  before  it  has  solidified. 
— Dull  metal,  molten  metal  which  has  stood  in  a ladle 
until  it  thickens,  or  into  which  pieces  of  solid  metal  have 
been  thrown  to  cool  it.  Dull  metal  is  preferable  for 
heavy  castings  because  it  shrinks  less,  crystallizes  more 
closely,  and  is  less  liable  to  blow-holes  and  spongy  places 
than  hot  metal.  — Expanded  metal,  sheet-metal  lathing 
and  lattice  for  use  in  making  screens  and  lockers  and  for 
reinforcing  concrete.  It  is  made  by  cutting  in  sheet- 
metal  a series  of  short  slits  arranged  in  parallel  lines, 


A B 


Expanded  Metal. 

A,  lathing  ; B,  net. 

one  line  breaking  joint  with  the  next,  and  then  pulling 
the  sheet  out  sidewise  until  the  slits  are  drawn  open  and 
form  a diamond-mesh  net.  It  is  extensively  used  in  fire- 
proof and  steel-concrete  construction.  See  reinforced 
•kconcrete. — Fine  metal,  the  regulus  or  matte,  contain- 
ing from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  obtained  in  the 
fourth  stage  of  the  Welsh  method  of  copper-smelting 
(which  see,  under  'kmethod).  The  name  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  regulus  obtained  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  process,  which  is  known  as  coarse  metal.  See  white 
metal,  under  metal.—  French  metal,  metallic  anti- 
mony of  a marketable  degree  of  purity.  Also  called 
star  metal. — Hercules  metal,  a trade-name  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  a little  aluminium. — Karmarsch  metal, 
an  alloy  composed  of  tin,  copper,  and  antimony  in  varying 
proportions.  It  is  used  as  a bearing-metal. — Magnolia 
metal,  a trade-name  of  an  anti-friction  alloy,  used  for  the 
bearings  of  machinery,  etc.,  consisting  of  about  78  per 
cent,  of  lead,  18  of  antimony,  and  4 of  tin. — Perforated 
metal,  a trade-name  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  or  other  sheet- 
metal  perforated  in  a perforating-press,  with  square, 
round,  or  oblong  holes  arranged  in  various  patterns : used 
for  screens,  riddles,  sieves,  lamp-fixtures,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Compare  expanded  'kmetal. — Platinum  metals, 
a natural  group  of  elements  of  metallic  character,  found 
associated  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  having  close  rela- 
tions with  one  another  as  to  chemical  behavior.  There 
are  six  in  all,  forming  two  subgroups  of  three  each,  plati- 
num, iridium,  and  osmium  in  the  one,  palladium,  rho- 
dium, and  ruthenium  in  the  other.—  Rare-earth  metals. 
See  'kearth.l. — Ruoltz  metal,  an  alloy  which  contains 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver,  25  to  30  per  cent  of  nickel, 
and  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper : used  for  manufac- 
turing jewelry.— Spence’s  metal,  a compound  obtained 
by  dissolving  metallic  sulphids  (mostly  those  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  varying  proportions)  in  melted  sulphur. 
It  melts  at  160°  C.,  takes  perfect  impressions,  and  is  at- 


metal 


tacked  by  few  acids.  It  is  used  for  soldering  gas-pipes, 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  making  air-tight  connections 
between  glass  tubes.— Star  metal,  a trade-name  of  re- 
fined metallic  antimony  showing  on  the  surface  the  star- 
like  crystalline  markings  which  indicate  a near  approach 
to  purity.— White  metal.  ( b ) A metallic  alloy  used  for 
the  bearings  of  machinery,  usually  consisting  of  tin  and 
lead  hardened  by  antimony,  zinc,  or  copper,  and  distin- 
guished by  greater  fusibility  and  the  absence  of  yellow 
color  from  the  bronzes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  (c) 

A metallic  alloy  used  for  the  production,  by  casting  in 
iron  or  brass  molds,  of  cheap  ornamental  articles  to  be 
electroplated,  usually  consisting  of  lead  and  tin  hardened  rnetalODll  (met'a-lof),  n. 


metaphase 

the  Eunemertidse , Amphiporidse,  Tetrastemmidae , 
and  Malacobdellidse. 

[mztaneph- 

r(on)  + -ic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta- 
nepliron. 

Another  organ  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Mam- 
malia, is  yet  a diagnostic  feature  of  terrestrial  verte- 
brates, is  the  metanephric  kidney,  and  that  there  is 
possibly  a relationship  between  terrestrial  modes  of  loco- 


motion and  the  evolution  of  this  organ  I will  now  endeavor 
to  show.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  338. 

Metanephric  duct,  a duct  that  in  higher  vertebrates 
becomes  the  ureter.  Parker  and  Harwell,  Zoology,  II.  110. 

Same  as 


%6$og,  crest.]  A crest,  or  fold  of  enamel,  de- 
veloped on  the  postero-internal  angle  of  such  metanephros  (met-a-nef ' ros),  n. 
an  upper  molar  as  that  of  a horse.  Amer.  metanephron. 

Museum  Jour.  Sup.,  Jan.,  1903,  Guide  Leaflet  metanepionic  (met-a-nep-i-on'  ik),  a.  [Gr. 

fiera,  between,  + vt/ttloq,  an  infant.]  In  the 


At  the  upper  surface  the  disintegrated  rocks  form  an 
overplacement  of  soils  which  undergo  such  chemical 

reaction  that  the  substances  of  vegetal  life  are  pro-  „ pnbri o n naf'rik'i  a 

duced.  This  material,  exposed  for  longer  or  shorter  metanepiiriC  [met  a net  riK),  a. 
periods,  is  transported  by  streams  to  lakes  or  to  the  sea 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  recombined  into 
various  substances,  especially  as  carbonate  of  lime,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  other  salts,  clay,  and  coal.  All  of  this 
transmutation  is  a numerical  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  atoms  to  the  molecules  of  the  substances  developed. 

Let  us  call  it  metalogisis. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  55. 

r , v ****, /T  ...  [Gr.  per  a , after,  + 

by  antimony,  with  occasional  addition  of  other  metals. 

Metal-ammonia  compounds.  See  * ammonia . 

Metal-ammonium  compounds.  See  *ammo- 

nium. 

metalbumin  (raefc-al-bu'min),  n.  [ meta - + No.  p 20. 

albumin .]  Same  as  ^pseudomucin  (which  see),  metal  organic  (met//al-or-gan/ik),  a.  [Prop, 
metalepsis,  n.  2.  In  chem.,  same  as  metalepsy.  me  tailor  ganic,  < metal" (L.  metallum ) + organic.] 
metalik  (me-tal'ik),  n.  [Turk.]  A Turkish  pertaining  to  a compound  consisting  of  a 
coin  worth  ten  paras  or  about  one  cent.  metal  in  combination  with  one  or  more  organic 

metaline,  n.  m 3.  A trade-name  of  a non-rust-  radicaiSj  such  as  zinc  methyl,  Zn(CH3)2,  or 
ing  antifriction  alloy,  intended  to  be  used  as  magnesium  ethyl  iodide,  MgK^Hg. 
a lubricant  in  bearing  surfaces.  It  is  inserted  metal-spinning  (met'al-spin//ing),  n.  In  sheet - 
^onniUib-A  tW1«  mrha.llv  in  mefai  wor^  the  forming  of  brass,  copper,  and 

other  vessels  on  a spinning-lathe.  A flat  disk  is 
placed  in  the  lathe  and  made  to  revolve  at  a high  speed 
in  a vertical  plane.  A suitable  tool  is  then  held  in  the 
hand,  supported  on  the  tool-rest,  and  pressed  against  the 
disk,  causing  it  to  bend  into  the  desired  form.  Vases, 
bowls,  plates,  jars,  pans,  and  other  vessels  are  in  this  way 
pressed  or  spun  directly  from  flat  disks  of  sheet-metal. 

See  if  spinning -lathe. 

metamathematical  (met-a-math-e-mat'i-kal), 
a.  lmetamathema  tic(s)  + -«/L]  Pertaining  to 

or  of  the  nature  of  metamathematics.  

metamerical  (met-a-mer'i-kal),  a.  [metamere  metantinionic 
+ -ical. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  metameres,  or 
segments  of  the  body;  metameric. 

— i jj.  / — „;,qi  « [ metamer  + 


as  plugs  or  short  peneil-like  rods  radially  in 
holes  in  the  bearing. 

metallaceous  (met-a-la'shius),  a.  [ metal  + 
-aceous.]  Resembling  or  analogous  in  char- 
acter to  the  metals. 

metalleity  (met-a-le'i-ti),  n.  [F..  metalleite, 
< L.  metalleus,  metallic.]  The  property  of 
being  metallic ; metallic  character.  Coleridge. 

Metallic  acid,  an  acid  of  which  the  radical  consists  of  a 
metal  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  chromic  acid  (H2- 
CrO^).  The  term  is  frequently  but  incorrectly  applied  to 
an  acid  oxid  of  a metal  or  a metallic  anhydrid,  as  chro- 
mium trioxid  (Cr03).— Metallic  return.  See  ■kreturni. 

metallician  (met-a-lish'an),  11.  [ metallic  + -t- 

-an.]  A racing  book-maker : from  the  fact 


that  book-makers  used  metallic  books  and  metameride  (me-tam'e-rid),  n. 
pencils.  H often,  Slang  Diet.  - kle .]  Same  as  metamer.  _ 

metallocyanide  (met'a-lo-si'a-nid),  n.  [L.  metamorfose,  metamorfosis. 


Simplified 


E.  cyanide .]  Any  cyanide  spellings  of metamorphose,  metamorphosis, 


metallum , metal, 
of  a metal. 

metallogenetic  (met//a-lo-;je-net,ik),  a.  [Gr. 
yera aaov,  metal,  + E.  genetic.]  Producing 
metals Metallogenetic  province,  a region  of  simi- 

lar or  related  ore-deposits.  L.  de  Launay , Compte 
rendu,  10th  Int.  Geol.  Congr.,  1006,  I.  655. 


nomenclature  of  the  stages  of  growth  and 
decline  (auxology),  noting  a substage  of  the 
nepionic  condition  intermediate  between  the 
ananepionic  and  the  paranepionie  conditions. 
See  *nepionic. 

For  about  half  a volution  or  less,  the  shell  is  smooth, 
although  lines  of  growth  become  more  pronounced.  At 
more  or  less  regular  intervals  stronger  lines  of  growth 
appear-  (ananepionic]).  In  the  later  portion  of  the  nepi- 
onic stage  (metanepionic)  longitudinal  wrinkles  or  ribs 
appear  which  characterize  the  ambital  portion  of  the 
whorl,  and  may  be  traced  upward  to  the  suture  between 
the  two  whorls.  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  518. 

metantimonate  (met-an'ti-mo-nat),  n.  [meta- 
+ antimonate.]  A salt  of  antimonic  acid,  as 
sodium  antimonate,  the  production  of  which 
by  precipitation,  owing  to  its  slight  solubility, 
is  sometimes  used  as  a test  for  sodium  in  its 
compounds. 

(met-an-ti-mon'ik),  a.  [ meta - 
+ antimonic.']  Noting  an  acid,  liSbOj,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ortho-antimonic  acid  to 
175°  C.  The  metantimonic  acid  of  Frdmy  (II4- 
Sb207)  is  now  called  pyro-antimonic  acid,  thus 
preserving  analogy  with  the  different  phos- 
phoric acids. 


metallogeny  (met-a-loj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  yfral-  metamorphism,  a.— Contact  metamorphism,  in 

*1 1 Thor  ormaio  . • .1 ^ 1 ^ 


metamorphic,  a.  3.  Noting  races  formed  by  metanucleolus  (met/''a-nu-kle'd-lus),  n.  [NL.] 
intercrossing  of  archimorphic  races  in  those  ~ 
parts  of  the  world  where  distinct  archimorphic 
races  come  into  contact.  Examples  of  meta- 
morphic races  are  the  Malay,  Ethiopians,  and 
Hottentots.  G.  T.  Fritsch. 


lov,  meTal,  "-yevyc,  -producing.]  That  special 
branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  genesis 
of  the  metalliferous  deposits. 


petrog.,  the  metamorphism  developed  in  rock  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  igneous  rocks.  See  metamorphism. 
— Macrostructural  metamorpllisin,  metamorphism 
which  produces  changes  of  structure  sufficiently  coarse 
to  be  easily  discernible  with  the  unassisted  eye.  Geikie, 
Text-book  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  765.—  Microstructural 
metamorphism,  changes  in  the  microscopic  structure 
of  rocks  which  may  not  be  visible  without  magnification. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  765. 
metamorphist  (met  -a  - mor ' fist),  n.  [ meta - 
morphinism)  4-  -ist.]  In  geol.,  an  advocate  of 
. .n  inA>  „ A(\ci  the  theory  of  metamorphism. 
metallurgist.  Athenseum,  April  1, 1905,  p.  406.  jj^amorphopsy  ( met ;/ a-m or-f op 7 si ) , n.  Same 

rovince,  a mining  region  in  which  the  me  v ..  r ” 


On  the  possible  rdle  of  slipping  in  metallogeny. 

Nature,  April  13,  1905,  p.  576. 

metallograph  (me-tal'o-graf),  n.  [See  metal- 
lography.]  A print  produced  by  metallography. 
See  metallography , 3. 

metallographer  (raet-a-log'ra-fer),  n.  [metal- 
lography) + -<?r2.]  "A  metallographist ; 


MetallOffraphic  province,  a mining  region  ..  . - 7- 

ore-deposits  possess  a general  similarity  of  type.  Com-  as  metamorphopsia. 
pare  ★ metallogenetic,  which  is  to  be  preferred  because  metamorphosis,  n. 

nlraodu  octnhlicllflrl  in  n tnf.illl  V U iffM’P.Ilt  RfillRft.  .7.  FJ.  „ 


5.  In  music , either  the 


same  as  variation  (see  variation , 9),  or  that  ex- 
tension or  transformation  of  a theme  or  sub- 


Same  as  * metanucleus. 

After  a time  the  chromatin  emerges  and  is  re-dis- 
tributed in  the  nuclear  framework,  or  it  postpones  its 
emergence  until  the  formation  of  the  directive  spindle 
where  it  takes  the  form  of  chromosomes.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a residue  (Hacker’s  “ metanucleolus"),  which  is 
either  a product  of  metabolism  or  superfluous  chromatin. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  187. 

metanucleus (met-a-nu'kle-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pera,  after,  + NTj.  nucleus.]  The. nucleo- 
lus of  the  ovum  after  its  extrusion  into  the 
cytoplasm  from  the  nucleus  or  germinal  ves- 
icle. V.  Saeclcer,  1892. 

meta-organism  (n.et-a-or'gan-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
fxcra,  after,  + E.  organism .]  See  the  extract. 

That  this  body  of  ours  ...  is  interpenetrated  with  a 
1 meta-organism'  of  identical  shape  and  structure,  and 
capable  sometimes  of  detaching  itself  from  the  solid 
flesh.  Myers,  Phantasms  of  Living,  II.  278.  N.  E.  D. 

metapectin  (met-a-pek' tin),  n.  [ meta - + 
pectin.]  A colorless  amorphous-acid  com- 
pound, C33H48032(t),  prepared  by  boiling 


, . , . , . . parapectin  with  dilute  acid, 

ject  which  often  appears  m modern  music  m j£etaL,ctus  (raet-a-pek'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Of  an  extended  + l."  pectus,  breast.]  Same  as 


the  progress  or  development  of  an  extended 
movement.  From  Beethoven  onward  the 
recognition  of  the  essentially  plastic  nature 
of  musical  ideas  (see  idea , 9)  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced and  constitutes  one  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  recent  composition — stadia 
Of  metamorphosis,  instars.  See  *instar2. 
metamorphous  (met-a-m6r'fus),  a.  Same  as 


metasternum , 2. 

Meso-  and  Metapectus  with  a double  row  of  dark  green 
nodules  placed  on  transverse  spots  of  the  same  color; 
metapleura  with  a row  of  spines. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Ilist.,  June,  1904,  p.  440. 

metapeptic  (met-a-pep'tik),  a.  [metapepsis.’] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  metapepsis. 
metaph.  Same  as  *met.  (a)  and  ( b ). 


not  already  established  in  a totally  different  sense.  J.  E. 

Spurr,  in  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Paper  42,  p.  276. 
metallographical  ( met"a-lo-graf'i-kal ),  a. 

\metallograph(y)  + -ical.]  Relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  metallography, 
metalloptric  (met-a-lop'trik),  a.  [Gr. 
ysraXhov,  taken  in  sense  of  L.  metallum,  metal, 

-b  Gr.  -o—rpov,  < b~-,  see.]  Relating  to  the 
minute  structure  of  metals  and  their  alloys 
as  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  report  takes  up  the  work  clone  by  the  different  de- 
partments, these  covering  heat  and  mechanics,  optical 

research,  electric  thermometers,  pressure  indicators,  memmurpnw.  . , - -rrl  - , 

photometry,  saecharimetry,  metalloptric  researches  and  metamorphy,  «.  2.  In  Inol.,  the  abnormal  metaphase  (met  a-faz),  ».  LLr.  fiera,  after, 

chemistry.  Elect.  Reo.,  Sept.  10, 1904,  p.  400.  replacement  of  a part  of  the  body  of  an  organ-  ipdatc,  phase.]  In  cytol.,  the  second  or  middle 

metalloscope  (me-tal'o-skop),  m.  [Gr.  fiira'A/MV,  ism  by  another  part,  as  in  a flower  in  which 
taken  in  sense  of  L.  'metallum,  metal,  + Gr.  the  pistil  is  replaced  by  a leaf-shoot. 
mionelv,  view.]  An  instrument  for  investigat-  Metamynodon  (met-a-min'o-don),  n.  [NL., 
ing  microscopically  the  structure  of  metals,  jrreg.  < Gr.  yera,  after,  + d/ivvr.iv,  ward  off, 

‘ Mofa  tooth.]  A genus  of  aquatic, 

hornless  rhinoceroses  occurring  in  the  White 
River  Oligoeene  deposits  of  North  America. 

It  is  characterized  by  formidable  canine 
tusks,  small  hut  prominent  eye-soekets,  a 
broad,  flat  skull,  and  the  presence  of  four  com- 
pletely functional  digits  in  the  manus.  The 
latter  character  widely  separates  this  animal 
from  the  true  rhinoceroses. 


The  metal  under  examination  is  polished  and 
then  etched,  this  process  disclosing  its  crystal- 
line structure.  Science,  Oct.  30,  1903,  p.  575. 
metallotechny  (met'  a-lo-tek-ni),  n.  [Gr. 
yiraX^ov,  metal,  + rtxvy,  art.]  The  art  of 
working  in  metals.  N.  E.  D. 
metallurgy,  n — Physical  metallurgy,  the  study  of 
the  physical  properties  of  metals  and  alloys.  This  branch 

— *._iv i — -v,are  of  the  attention 

Electrochem.  and 


of  metallurgy  is  occupying  a large  share  of  the  attention 
of  scientists  at  the  present  time.  Electrochem.  and 
Metal,  industry,  July,  1905,  p.  248.  Metanemertini  (met^a-ne-mer-tl'  in),  n.  pi. 

metal-mark  (met'al-mark),  n.  Any  butterfly  [NL.,  < Gr.  yera,  after,  + NL.  Nemertini.] 
of  the  inmily  Riodinidse — Large  metal-mark,  an  ^ group  or  order  of  nemerteans  having  the 
American  riodinid  butterfly,  Calephelis  borealis^-  Small  y,rajn  au(j  lateral  nerves  lying  within  the  der- 


metal-mark,  an  American  riodinid  butterfly,  Calephelis 
cfenius,  which  occurs  in  the  southern  United  States.  Its 
early  stages  are  unknown. 

metalogisis(met-a-lo.i'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  yerd,  after, 
+ kbyimc,  numeration,  calculation.]  A chang- 
ing of  numerical  status  or  relations.  [Rare.] 


mal  muscles  of  the  body-parenehyma,  the 
body-wall  as  in  the  Mesonemertini,  the  mouth 
in  front  of  the  brain,  the  proboscis  usually 
with  stylets,  and  a csecum  generally  present. 
It  includes  several  families,  among  which  are 


Diagrams  of  the  later  phases  of  mitosis. 

A.  metaphase.  splitting  of  the  chromosomes,  e.p. ; the  cast-off 
nucleolus  ; B,  anaphase,  the  daughter-chromosomes  diverging,  be- 


metaphase 

tween  them  the  interzonal  fibers,  i.f.,  or  central  spindle':  centro- 
somes  already  doubled  in  anticipation  of  the  ensuing  division  : C, 
late  anaphase  or  telophase,  showing  division  of  the  cell-body, 
midbody  at  the  equator  of  the  spindle  and  beginning  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  daughter-nuclei ; D,  division  completed.  (From  Wilson’s 
“The  Cell.”) 

stage  of  karyokinetic  eell-division,  or  mitosis, 
in  which  the  chromosomes  are  collected  to 
form  the  equatorial  plate  of  the  spindle  and 
undergo  longitudinal  fission.  Compare  *ana- 
phase  and  * telophase . Strasburger , 1884. 
metaphasis  (me-taf'a-sis),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  *metaphase. 

metaphenylene  (met-a-fe'nil-en),  n.  [ meta - 

+ phenylene.]  The  phenylene  radical  in  which 
the  two  valence  bonds  extend  from  carbon 
atoms  that  are  in  the  meta  position.  See 
*meta-  ( e ) — Metaphenylene  blue.  See  irblue. 
metaphonical  (met-a-fou'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  metaphony  or  um- 
laut. 

metaphony  (me-taf'o-ni),  n.  [F.  metaphonie, 
< Gr.  gera,  over,  + <pavr/,  sound.]  Umlaut. 
[Rare.] 

Since  the  usual  term  ‘mutation’  is  altogether  vague, 
designating  any  kind  of  vowel-shifting  whatever,  I have 
ventured  to  introduce  into  the  English  terminology  the 
word  ‘ metaphony  ’ for  German  ‘ Umlaut,’  as  al  eady  in  my 
French  edition. 

V.  Henry,  Comp.  Grammar  of  Eug.  and  German,  p.  43. 

metaphragmal  (met-a-frag'mal),  a.  [meta- 
phragma  + -all.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metaphragm  or  metaphragma. 
metaphysicize  (met-a-fiz'i-siz),r.i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  metaphysicizc'd,  ppr.  metaphy sicizing. 
[ metaphysic  + -ize.]  To  engage  in  metaphysi- 
cal reflection  or  argument ; think  metaphysi- 
cally. 

.He  [Walking  Stewart]  had  also  this  singularity  about 
him — that  he  was  everlastingly  metapliysicizing  against 
metaphysics. 

De  Quincey,  Note  Book  of  an  English  Opium-eater,  p.  243. 

metaphysiologist  (met-a-fiz-i-ol'o-jist),  n. 
[ metaphy  siolog{y ) + -1st.']  ‘ A student  of  meta- 
physiology. 

Modem  metaphysicians  and  metaphy biologists  have 
been  staggered  by  the  impropriety  of  assigning  Secretion, 
Digestion,  &c.,  to  the  spiritual  agent  active  in  Thought 
and  Will. 

G.  II.  Lewes , in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  April,  1876,  p.  486. 

metaphysiology  (met-a-fiz-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
fterdj  after,  + E.  physiology.]  A science  or 
theory  of  life  transcending  physiology. 

There  is  still  the  radical  separation  between  the  con- 
ceptions of  Creation  and  Evolution  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Cosmos ; and  between  the  conceptions  of  metaphysiol- 
ogy, and  physiology  in  the  explanation  of  Life  and  Mind. 
G.  II.  Lewes,  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  April,  1876,  p.  479. 

Metaphy ta  (met-a-fl 'tii),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Haeckel,  1S89),  < (Jr.  gera,  beyond,  4-  tpvrdv, 
pi.  <t> vrd,  plant.]  A great  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  including  all  multicellu- 
lar plants,  or  plants  possessing  tissues,  that 
is,  all  except  the  Protophyta  (which  see).  It 
corresponds  in  plant  life  to  the  Metazoa  in 
animal  life. 

metaphyte  (met'a-fit),  n.  [Gr.  gerd,  after,  + 
(jnrrdv,  plant.]  In  bot.,  a multicellular  plant: 
corresponding  to  metazoon  in  zoology.  See 
*Metaphyta. 

metaphytic  (met-a-fit'ik),  a.  [ metapliyt(e ) + 
-*«•]  Pertaining  to  metaphytes,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a metaphyte. 

metaplasm2,  n.  2.  In  cytol.,  a collective  term 
applied  to  lifeless  or  non-living  substances  or 
inclusions  such  as  yolk-bodies,  starch,  pig- 
ment, etc.,  in  the  cell-protoplasm,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  living  substances.  Hanstein, 
1868.  ’ 

These  non-living  substances  altogether  belong  to  the 
group  known  as  metaplasm  or  paraplasm,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  substance  which  is  the  real  living  element 
of  the  cell — the  protoplasm. 

S.  Watase,  Biol.  Lectures,  1893,  p.  85. 

metaplasnuc  (met-a-plaz'mik),  a.  [ metaplasm 
+ -ic.]  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  meta- 
plasm. 

After  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nuclei,  they  again 
begin  to  fill  with  the  linin  granules  or  reticulum  (the  so- 
called  metaplasmic  substance  of  Strasburger)  until,  at  the 
time  of  maturity,  they  are  so  dense  as  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  granular  material  and  chromatin 
reticulum  very  difficult.  Bot.  Gazette,  July,  1903,  p.  11. 

metaplasmosism  (met-a-plas'mo-sizm),  n. 
[XL.,  < Gr.  gera,  after,  implying’ change,  + 
ir/Mdim,  anything  formed,  + -os(is)  + -ism.'] 
A pathological  change  in  a cell  or  its  constitu- 
ents. Haeckel.  [Rare.] 
metaplax  (met'a-plaks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gerd, 
after,  + jrHaf,  a plate  ] In  the  Plioladidx  (a 
family  of  teleodesmaceous  Pelecypoda ),  one  of 


the  accessory  shelly  plates,  thus  termed  when 
situated  behind  the  beaks  of  the  two  valves. 
See  also  *prosoplax,  *mesoplax,  and  *hypoplax. 
metaplexus  (met-a-plek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gerd,  after,  + NL.  plexus.]  The  choroid 
plexus  in  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
metapneumonic  (met//a-nu-mon'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
gera,  after,  + NL.  pneumonia  + -ic.]  Follow- 
ing upon  pneumonia ; occurring  as  a sequel  of 
pneumonia. 

metapod  (met'a-pod),  n.  [Also  metapode; 

< NL.  metapodium.]  Same  as  metapodium. 
metapodion  (met-a-po'di-on), pi.  metapodia 
(-a).  [NL.,  4 Gr.  //era,  after,  4-  rrddiov,  dim. 

of  trove,  foot.]  In  hymenopterous  insects  with 
a petiolated  abdomen,  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
situated  behind  the  petiole, 
metapodius  (met-a-po'di-us),  n. ; pi.  metapo- 
dii  (-1).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gera,  after,  + n ov$  (.nod-), 
foot.]  A large  American  coreid  hug,  Meta- 
podius femoratus,  the  thick-thighed  metapo- 


Metapodius  femoratus. 
a,  adult;  b,  nymph.  Enlarged  one  fourth. 


dius,  occurring  abundantly  in  the  southern 
United  States.  It  is  both  carnivorous  and 
phytophagous,  and  is  an  important  enemy  of 
the  cotton-caterpillar  and  army-worm, 
metapole  (met'a-pol),  n.  [Gr.  gerd,  after,  + 
7rcUo?,  pole.]  If  ’BCX,  ACY,  and  ABZ  are  tri- 
angles constructed  externally  on  the  sides  of 
ABC,  and  BOX',  ACY',  and  ABZ'  triangles 
constructed  internally,  and  all  six  are  similar 
to  A T,  the  straights  AX,  BY,  and  CZ  cointer- 
sect in  T1(  prime  metapole  of  ABC  and  T ; the 
straights  AX'  BY',  and  CZ'  in  T2,  second 
metapole  of  ABC  and  T. 
metapolitical  (met"a-po-lit'i-kal),  a.  [ meta - 
politic(s)  + -aU.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  meta- 
politics. 

The  metaphysical,  or  as  I have  proposed  to  call  them, 
metapolitical  reasonings  hitherto  discussed,  belong  to 
government  in  the  abstract.  But  there  is  a second  class 
of  reasoners  who  argue  for  a change  in  our  government 
from  former  usage.  Coleridge,  The  Friend,  II.  iv. 

metapolitician  (met//a-pol-i-tish'an),  n.  [meta- 
politics.] One  who  indulges  in  metapolitics 
or  abstract  political  theorizing. 

The  metapoliticians,  as  they  have  aptly  been  called, 
who  bewilder  themselves  with  abstractions. 

Southey,  Ess.,  I.  390.  N.  E.  D. 

metaprota,spis  (met//a-pro-tas'pis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  gera,  after,  + !NL.  protaspis.]  A sub- 
division of  the  protaspis  or  larval  stage  in  the 
trilobites  intermediate  between  the  anapro- 
taspis  and  paraprotaspis  conditions.  See 
* protaspis . 

metaprotein  (met-a-pro'te-in),  n.  [meta-  4- 
protein.]  A protein  derivative  which  results 
from  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  albu- 
mins. The  group  includes  the  acid  albumins 
and  alkaline  albuminates, 
metapsychical  (met-a-sl'ki-kal),  a.  A term 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  metaphysical  to  de- 
note phenomena  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
consciousness;  occult  or  transcendental:  ap- 
plied  to  the  phenomena  of  psychical  research. 
Athenseum,  April  22,  1905. 
metapsychology  (met-a-sl-kol'6-ji),  n.  Aterm 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  metaphysics  to  de- 
note philosophical  speculation  regarding  the 
mind,  its  origin,  functions,  etc.,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  verification  by  mental 
experience ; metempirical  psychology, 
metapterygoid,  n.  2.  In  ichth. , the  posterior 
of  the  three  pterygoid  elements,  the  meso- 
pterygoid  and  the  pterygoid  being  anterior  to 
it.  It  is  articulated  behind  with  the  hyoman- 
dibular. 

metapyric  (met-a-pir'ik),  a.  [Gr.  gerd,  after 
(signifying  change),  + nvp,  fire,  + -ic.]  In 


Metaspermae 

petrog.,  noting  a metamorphosed  igneous  rock : 
thus,  a metapyric  gneiss  is  one  derived  from  a 
granite.  Gregory,  1894. 
metaquinite  (met-a-kwin'it),  n.  [Gr.  gerd, 
after,  + E.  quina  + -ite%.]  Dihydroxyhexa- 
bydrodipheny],  C6H5C6H9(OH)2:  made  by 
reducing  pbenyldiketohexamethylene  with 
sodium  and  alcohol.  It  melts  at  157°  C. 
metarachidial  (met"a-ra-kid'i-al),  a.  [meta- 
rachis (assumed  stem ’-rachid-)  ’+  -ial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a metarachis : as,  the  metarachid- 
ial aspect  of  a sea-pen. 

metarachis  (me-tar'a-kis),  n. ; pi.  metaraches 
(-kez).  [Gr.  gera,  after,  + paxtQ,  spine.]  In 
Pennatulacea , that  face  of  the  rachis  on  which 
the  zooids  are  borne:  opposed  to  *prorachis. 
metargon  (met-iir'gon),  n.  [Gr.  gera,  beyond, 
+ E.  argon.]  A supposed  element  found  in 
atmospheric  air : afterward  found  to  he  merely 
carbon  monoxid. 

metarhyolite  (met-a-ri'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  gerd, 
after,  + E.  rhyolite.]  An  altered  or  partly 
metamorphosed  rhyolite. 

Much  of  the  lava  contains  porphyritic  quartz,  and  in 
general  may  be  designated  metarhyolite,  but  a large  part, 
being  without  free  quartz  and  less  siliceous,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  metaandesite.  A peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
rocks  is  that  they  are  rich  in  soda. 

Vontrib.  to  Earn.  Gad.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  124. 

metaschematism  (met  - a - ske  ' ma  - tizm),  n. 
[XL.  metaschematismus , 4 Gr.  gerac^ggartcgdc, 
< geraoxygaTi^uv,  to  transform.]  A change  in 
the  form  of  a disease,  as  when  hemoptysis 
follows  suppression  of  the  menses.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

metascolecite  (met-a-skol'e-slt),  n.  [meta-  + 
scolecite.]  A partly”dehydrated  scolecite,  dif- 
fering from  the  original  mineral  in  physical 
characters. 

metaseptum (met-a-sep'tum),  >/ . ; pi.  metasepta 
(-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gera,  after,  + NL.  septum, 

partition.]  In  corals.  See  the  extract. 

In  recent  corals  the  septa  beyond  the  primary  septa— 
metasepta — are  found  to  appear  bilaterally,  in  a dorso- 
ventral  sequence,  within  each  of  the  six  primary  systems, 
the  adult  radial  symmetry  being  secondary.  In  certain 
Paheozoic  corals  the  metasepta  arise  in  a regular  dorso- 
ventral  succession  within  only  four  of  the  six  primary 
systems.  . Science,  March  6, 1903,  p.  388. 

metasitism  (met'a-s!-tizm),  n.  [Gr.  gera, 
after,  implying  change,  + atrof,  food  (aireiv, 
eat),  + -ism,  j 1.  Change  from  the  method  of 
nutrition  which  is  characteristic  of  plants  to 
that  whichis  characteristic  of  animals.  [Rare.] 

In  the  same  way  we  can  derive  the  phycomycetes  by 
metasitism  from  the  siphonea,  the  fungi  from  the  algax 
Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  616. 
2.  Cannibalism,  especially  among  protozoans. 
Haeckel. 

metasocial  (met-a-so'shal),  a.  [Gr.  gerd,  after, 
+ E.  social.]  Fertaining  to  the  stage  of 
social  evolution  which  begins  with  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  one  group  or  race  by 
another,  and  continues  through  fusion  or 
amalgamation.  L.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol., 
p.  274. 

metasomatic,  a.  3.  Relating  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  air  and  water  within  the  earth,  which 
are  suggestive  of  breathing,  and  eventually 
produce  important  geological  changes, 
metasomatism,  n.  2.  Chemical  change  occur- 
ring in  a body  of  ore  or  in  a rock-mass  at  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  earth’s  crust:  dis- 
tinguished from  weathering , which  occurs  at 
or  near  the  surface. 

metasomatist  (met-a-so'ma-tist),  n.  [Gr. 

gerd,  over,  + aaga  (aagar-)[  body,  + -«sf.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  lithological  theory  of 
metasomatosis. 

metasomatome  (met-a-so'ma-tom),  n.  [Gr. 
gera,  after,  + <j£>ga(r-),  body,  + - ome .]  One 
of  the  constrictions  or  spaces  between  succes- 
sive mesoplastic  somites,  or  protovertebra:,  in 
vertebrate  embryos. 

metasome,  ».  2.  In  some  crustaceans,  as  the 
amphipods,  the  first  throe  segments  of  the 
pleon  or  abdomen.  Compare  *mesosome  and 
urosome. 

metasjperm  (met'a-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  gerd,  over, 
+ anepga,  seed.]”  A member  of  the  Meta- 
spermse;  an  angiosperm. 

Metaspermae  (met  - a - sper ' me),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Strasburger,  1872),  '<  Gr.  gerd,  after,  + onepga, 
seed.]  Same  as  Angiospermse  (which  see) 
and  * Archispermse.  The  term  is  designed  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  plants  appeared 
later  in  the  geological  series,  none  being  cer- 
tainly known  earlier  than  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous. See  * Metachlarnydese. 


metaspermic 

metaspermic  (met-a-sper'mik),  a.  [ Meta - 
sperm(ie)  4-  -ic. ] Of,  or  consisting  of,  Meta- 
spermee. 

metastability  (met"a-8ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ meta - + 
stability."]  Tlie  character  of"  being  metasta- 
ble ; specifically,  in  thermodynam.,  equilibrium 
of  the  type,  neither  strictly  stable  nor  un- 
stable, possessed  by  a medium  under  certain 
conditions  such  as  those  which  exist  in  the 
case  of  an  under-cooled  liquid. 

metastable  (met-a-sta'bl),  a.  [meta-  + stable2.] 

1.  In  phys.  chern.,  having  a stability  of  such 
soil;  that  a minute  impressed  change  of  condi- 
tions may  produce  a disturbance  not  propor- 
tional to  the  impressed  change.  Pure  water  in 
a smooth  vessel  may  be  cooled  a few  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point  without  the  formation  of  ice.  The  water 
is  then  in  a metastable  condition.  If  a hundredth  of  a 
grain  of  ice  at  the  temperature  of  file  freezing-point  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  water,  a certain  fraction  of 
it  becomes  ice,  while  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises 
to  the  freezing-point ; and  if  ten  or  a thousand  grains  of 
ice  be  used,  the  fraction  frozen  and  the  final  temperature 
are  precisely  the  same.  A somewhat  closely  analogous 
condition  in  mechanics  is  called  an  unstable  equilibrium  ; 
but  the  word  equilibrium,  in  chemistry,  has  been  applied 
to  the  permanence  of  a given  relation  between  two  or 
more  substances  and  cannot  consistently  be  applied  to 
the  stability  of  a single  substance. 

Among  supersaturated  solutions  there  are  some  which 
under  definite  conditions  can  be  kept  indefinitely,  if 
germs  are  excluded,  without  formation  of  the  solid  phase. 
Such  solutions  are  called  Metastable. 

H.  W.  Morse  and  G.  W.  Pierce , in  Proc.  Amer.  Acad,  of 
[Arts  and  Sciences,  May,  1903. 

2.  In  thermodynam.,  in  a state  intermediate 
between  stable  equilibrium  and  unstable  equi- 
librium, but  approaching  stability  as  nearly 
as  the  conditions  will  permit. 

metastasis,  n.  4.  Ill  petrog.,  a change  within 
a rock  or  mineral  in  the  nature  of  recrystalliz- 
ation or  molecular  rearrangement,  without 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  material : as  the 
crystallization  of  a limestone,  or  the  devitrifi- 
cation of  glass. 

metastasize  (me-tas'ta-siz), v.  i. ; pret.  andpp. 
metastasized,  ppr.  metastasizing,  [metastasis 
+ -ise.]  In  pathol.,  to  produce  new  foci  of 
disease  in  more  or  less  distant  parts  by  means 
of  metastasis : referring  usually  to  malignant 
growths. 

As  might  be  expected  the  tendency  to  metastasize  is 
much  greater  in  certain  tumors  than  in  others. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  Nov.,  1907,  p.  187. 

metastatic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Metastatica  or  Holostomatidse  ; involving 
a change  of  host  but  no  alternation  of  genera- 
tions : as,  the  metastatic  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  certain  trematodes. 

Metastatica  (met-a-stat  'i-ka),  n.  pi.  The 
Holostomatidee.  Leuckart. 

Metastigmata  (met-a-stig'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  yera,  after,  + ariyya,  point,  mark.]  In 
Canestrini's  classification  of  the  Acarina,  a 
group  corresponding  to  the  superfamily  Ixo- 
doidea,  or  ticks. 

metastigmate  (met-a-stig'mat),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Metastigmata. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Metastigmata. 

metastome  (met'a-stom),  n.  Same  as  j ucia- 
stoma. 

metastomial  (met-a-sto'mi-al),  a.  [meta- 
stomium 4-  -al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metastomium. 

metastomium  (met-a-sto  'mi-um),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  uera,  behind,  4-  ardya,  mouth.]  The 
region  of  the  body  behind  the  mouth;  the 
metastoma. 

metastroplie  (me  -tas  ' tro  - fe),  n.  [Gr.  yera, 
after,  + arpoifiy,  a turning.]  Change  or  inter- 
change; specifically,  in  crystallog.  See  the 
extract. 

A solid  figure  is  symmetrical  to  an  axis  when  every 
radius  vector  moving  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
and  meeting  a point  of  the  figure  would  also  meet  cor- 
responding points  at  the  same  distances  from  the  axis  at 

each  revolution  through  an  arc-angle  of  — 

lie 

The  aspect  of  3uch  a solid  figure  will  not  therefore  be 
changed  by  a revolution  of  the  solid  round  this  axis 

through  the  angle  — , and  any  portion  of  its  surface  so 

revolving  will  move  into  a position  in  which  it  will  be 
congruent  with  another  portion  of  the  surface  entirely 
corresponding  to  it 

Def.— Congruence  of  this  kind  will  be  termed  metas- 
trophe, and  such  corresponding  parts  will  be  said  to  be 
metastrophic  to  each  other. 

N.  Story- Maskelyne,  Crystallography,  p.  99. 

metastrophic  (met  - a - strof ' ik),  a.  [Gr.  yera, 
after,  + crpotpi/,  a turning,  + -ic.]  Of,  char- 
acterized by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  metastrophe; 


interchangeable : said  specifically  of  the  faces, 
edges,  and  solid  angles  of  a crystal  with  refer- 
ence to  rotation  about  an  axis  of  symmetry. 
See  * symmetry , 6. 

metastyle  (met'a-stil),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  after,  4- 
"El.  style2.]  1.  In  hot.,  an  unusually  long  style  : 
said  chiefly  of  trimorphie  plants.  Compare 
*meso8tyle  and  * parastyle . — 2.  The  posterior 
enamel-covered  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  such 
a molar  as  that  of  a horse  : correlative  with 
t’parastyle  and  *mesostyle. 

Rudimentary  conules,  .and  para-,  meso-,  and  metastyles. 

11.  F.  Osborn,  in  Bulletin  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1902, 

[p.  210. 

metastyrene  (met-a-stl'ren),  n.  Same  as 
*metastyrolene. 

metastyrol  (met-a-stl'rol),  n.  [meta-  + styrol.] 
See  *metastyrolene. 

metastyrolene  (met-a-sti'ro-len),  n.  [meta-  + 
styrolene.]  A transparent^  highly  refractive, 
solid  polymer  of  styrolene,  (CgH8)n,  contained 
in  liquid  storax  and  formed  spontaneously 
from  styrolene,  into  which  it  is  retransformed 
by  distillation.  Also  called  metastyrene,  meta- 
cinnamene,  and,  incorrectly,  metastyrol. 

metasyncrisis  (met-a-sin'kri-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ycra- 
avyspiatc,  < yeraavyspiveiv,  use  diaphoretics.] 
In  med.,  the  elimination  of  morbid  matter, 
particularly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
N.  E.  D. 


metasyphilis  (met-a-sif'i-lis),  n.  [meta-  + 
syphilis.]  Hereditary  syphilis, 
metasyphilitic  (met-a-sif-i-lit'ik),  a.  1.  Re- 
lating to  or  of  the  nature  of  hereditary  syphi- 
lis.— 2.  Occurring  as  a sequel  of  syphilis. 


metatactic  (met-a-tak'tik),  a.  [metataxis.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  metataxis. 

Metatarsal  artery,  phalanx.  See  *artery, 
* phalanx . 

metatarsale,  n.  2.  pi.  The  bones  of  the  meta- 
tarsus considered  collectively, 
metataxic  (met-a-tak'sik),  a.  Same  as  * meta- 
tactic— Metataxic  change.  See  ■kchange. 
metataxis  (met-a-tak'sis),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  after 
(indicating  change),  4-  rafif,  arrangement.] 
In  petrog.,  mechanical  modification  such  as 
transverse  cleavage,  produced  in  a rock  by 
metamorphism.  Irving,  1889. 
metate  (me-ta'te),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.  metate,  < Na- 
huatl  metatl,  metlatl.]  A primitive  band-mill 

of  stone,  usually 
on  three,  form- 
erly also  on 
four,  legs  of  the 
same  block.  Iu 
ancient  times 
the  Mexican 
metate  was 

often  elabor- 
ately carved, 
whereas  the 

Peruvian  batan  is  a rude  slab.  The  metate 
is  in  common  use  in  the  North  American 
Southwest. 


Metate  from  Pueblo  Viejo. 
(From  22nd  An.  Rep.  Bureau 
Amer.  Ethnol.) 


Thus  it  is  found  that  the  nether  millstone,  which  may 
be  either  a ledge  or  other  mass  in  place  of  a portable 
bowlder,  is,  in  the  early  stage  of  use,  a flat  or  slightly 
concave  metate,  which  after  more  extended  use  becomes 
a deeply  concave  metate,  still  later  a shallow  mortar,  and 
at  length  a deep  mortar  which  may  eventually  be  worn 
through,  if  the  original  mass  is  not  more  than  9 to  15 
inches  in  thickness.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  37. 


metathetical,  a.  2.  In  chan.,  involving  trans- 
position of  constituents  between  two  com- 
pounds which  interact  chemically  with  each 
other. 


In  order  that  water  may  act  hydrolytically  upon  barium 
chloride,  for  example,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  chlor- 
ide and  substitution  of  oxygen  for  chlorine,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  system  must  approach  low  redness,  while 
magnesium  chloride  is  attacked  at  a much  lower  temper- 
ature, and  aluminum  chloride  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  metathetical  action  of  water. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1904,  p.  365. 

metatitanic  (met//a-tl-tan'ik),  a.  [meta-  + 
titanic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a substance  thrown 
down  as  a white  precipitate  on  boiling  a 
solution  of  orthotitanic  acid  in  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  formula  is  H2Ti03,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  metasilicic  acid, 
metatrophia  (met-a-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yera,  with,  + arpotjita,  atrophy.]  The  atrophy 
of  malnutrition.  Also  metatrophy. 
metatrophic  (met-a-trof 'ik),  a.  [Gr.  yera, 
after,  + rpotpy,  nourishment,  + -ic.]  Depend- 
ent upon  organic  matter,  both  nitrogeuous 
and  carbonaceous : applied  to  bacteria  which 
are  thus  dependent  for  their  existence.  They 


metensarcosis 

are  the  most  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  micro-organisms.  See  * prototrophic 
and 't’ par  atrophic. 

metatropic  (met-a-trop'ik),  a.  [metatrop[y) 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
metatropy. 

metatropy  (me-tat'ro-pi),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  after 
(indicating  change),  + rpoiry,  a turning.]  In 
petrog.,  metamorphic  processes  consisting  in 
physical  changes,  into  which  chemical  action 
does  not  enter  or  enters  only  to  a slight  ex- 
tent. Irving,  1889. 

metatungstate  (met-a-tung'stat),  n.  [meta- 
+ tungstate.]  A salt  of  metatungstic  acid. 
The  metatungstates  are  not  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid  unless  the  solution  is 
boiled  for  some  time,  when  ordinary  tungstic 
acid  is  thrown  down. 

metatungstic  (met-a-tung'stik),  a.  [metatung- 
st(ate)  + -ic.]  Noting  a metallic  acid,  form- 
ing small  yellow  crystals  of  the  composition 
H2W4O13.7H2O,  obtained  by  decomposing 
barium  metatungstate  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  differs  from  ordinary  or  normal  tung- 
stic acid  in  being  soluble  iu  water. 

metatype  (met'a-tip),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  after,  + 
rvnot;,  type.]  1.  A tabulation  of  the  normal 
or  average  individuals  of  a race,  in  respect  to 
any  characteristic,  as  a basis  for  statistical 
comparison  with  exceptional  or  aberrant  in- 
dividuals. See  the  extract  under  *metatypic. 

It  is  these  metatypes  that  we  should  compare  anatomi- 
cally with  the  criminals  if  we  would  make  comparison  be- 
tween the  anatomic  characters  of  the  two  classeB. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  630t 
2.  In  the  nomenclature  of  types  in  natural 
history,  a topotype  identified  by  the  nomen- 
clator  himself. 

metatypic(met-a-tip'ik),  a.  [metatype  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a metatype. 

In  order  to  characterize  criminals  in  general,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  averages,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  averages  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
the  same  sex,  the  same  social  class,  etc.  These  latter  in- 
dividuals must  themselves  be  the  average  of  their  respec- 
tive race,  sex,  or  class,  and  their  averages  thus  taken 
should  become  the  type  or  standard.  Honest  or  virtuous 
men  (a  category  not  less  vague  than  that  of  crihiinals)  will 
then  be  without  doubt  the  metatypic. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  631. 

meta  vanadate  (met-a-van'a-dat),  n.  [meta- 
vanad(ic)  + -ate1.]  "A  salt  of  metavanadie 
acid,  as  sodium  metavanadate,  NaVOs,  and 
ammonium  metavanadate,  NH4VO3.  The 
latter  of  these  gives  a deep-black  color  with 
tincture  of  galls  which  has  been  proposed  for 
use  as  writing-ink;  it  has  also  been  used  in 
the  development  of  aniline  black  on  cotton 
cloth. 

metavanadie  (met//a-va-nad'ik),  a.  [meta-  + 
vanadte.]  Noting  an  acid,  a substance  ob- 
tained in  brilliant  scales  of  a golden  color  by 
prolonged  boiling  of  cupric  metavanadate 
with  sulphurous  acid.  Its  formula  is  HVO3. 
It  has  been  used  as  a golden  bronzing-powder. 

metavoltaite  (met-a-vol'ta-it),  n.  Same  as 
*metavoltine. 

metavoltine  (met-a-vol 'tin),  11.  [Gr.  yera, 
with,  + E.  volline.]  A hydrous  sulphate  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ferric  iron  which 
occurs  in  minute  yellow  hexagonal  scales.  It 
is  related  iu  composition  to  voltaite. 

metazone  (met'a-zon),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  behind, 
4-  E.  zone.]  The  posterior  of  the  three  zones 
into  which  the  pronotum  of  the  Acridiidse, 
Locustulse,  and  Gryllidse  is  divided. 

Melanoplus  decora tus  sp.  nov.  Related  to  decorus. 
Vertex  rather  strongly  protuberant,  especially  iu  female. 
Pronotum  with  mid-carina  strong  on  metazone,  weak  or 
indistinct  on  prozone.  Psyche  (Boston),  XL  12. 

Met.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Metallurgical 
Engineer. 

rnetel2  (me 'tel),  n.  [Ar.]  If.  The  thorn- 
apple,  Datura  Stramonium. — 2.  The  specific 
name  given  by  Linnaaus  to  the  hairy  thorn- 
apple,  Datura  Metel. 

metembryo,  n.  2.  The  gastrula  stage  of  a 
polyzoan.  Cumimgs,  1904. 

metempsychosist  (me -temp-si-ko ' sist),  n. 
[metempsychoses)  + -ist.]  One  who  believes 
in  metempsychosis.  N.  E.  D. 

Metencephalic  fossa.  See  * fossa1. 

metencephalospinal(met-en-sef"a-lo-spi'nal), 
a.  In  neurol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  both  the 
meteneephalon,  or  cerebellum,  and  the  spinal 
cord. 

metensarcosis  (met"en-sar-k6'sis),  n.  [Gr. 


metensarcosis 


meteorite 


peri,  over,  + hadpKuatr,  < h,  in,  + trapf,  flesh.] 
The  transference  of  the  flesh  of  one  body  to 
another.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 

See  especially  the  conclusion  of  the  ‘great  scene  (iii. 
6) [of  Congreve's  “Mourning Bride"];  and  Almeria’s  offer 
(iv.  7)  to  clothe  the  rotten  bones  of  her  (supposedly)  dead 
lover  with  her  own  flesh — a species  of  metensarcosis 
altogether  original.  The  bathos  of  the  concluding  lines 
equals  that  of  the  moral  of  Buckingham’s  Julius  Caesar. 
A.  IF.  Ward,  A Hist,  of  English  Dramatic  Literature, 

[II.  589,  note. 

metenteron,  n.  2.  In  sea-anemones  and 
polyps,  one  of  the  radially  arranged  cavities 
given  off  from  the  stomach  or  mesenteron; 
an  intermesenteric  chamber. 

(ineteorgrapli  (me'te-or-graf),  n.  [meteor  + 
Gr.  ypa<peu>,  write.]'  1.  A device  for  quickly 
recording  the  exact  location  of  the  path  of  a 
shooting  star.  Neumayer’s  arrangement  con- 
sisted of  a plate  supported  at  any  angle  on  the 
ordinary  equatorial  mounting  of  a telescope. 
The  records  were  made  by  hand-drawn  pencil 
lines  on  this  plate. — 2.  A meteorograph. 

Meteoric  paper.  See  +paper. 

meteorics  (me-te-or'iks),  n . The  study  of  the 
atmosphere ; meteorology. 

meteorin  (me'te-o-rin),  n.  [meteor  + -«w,2.] 
A supposed  new  metal  reported  by  A.  T.  Abel 
as  separated  from  the  Cranbourne  (Australia) 
meteoric  iron.  It  was  later  shown  by  Flight 
to  be  identical  with  Reichenbach’s  tsenite,  and 
was  named  by  him  edmondsonite  (after  George 
Edmondson,  Director  of  Queenwood  College, 
Hampshire). 

meteorist  (me'te-o-rist),  n.  [meteor  + - ist .] 
One  who  is  versed  in  the  study  of  meteors. 
N.  E.  D. 

meteoristic  (me/,/te-p-ris'tik),  a.  [meteorism.] 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  meteorism. 

meteorit  (me'te-o-rit),  n.  [G.  (?) : see  meteor- 
ite.'] An  alloy  of  aluminium  and  phosphorus. 
It  is  a chemical  mixture  and  can  be  melted 
and  cast.  It  has  a comparatively  high  tensile 
strength  and  can  be  worked  like  brass.  Sci. 
Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  22622.  ' 

meteorite,  n.  The  great  interest  in  meteorites  in  re- 
cent years  lias  led  not  only  to  a minuter  study  of  known 
meteorites,  but  also  to  a keener  search  for  new  specimens 
and  a closer  watch  for  falls.  The  result  of  this  activity  is 
shown  in  the  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
known  meteorites  from  well-authenticated  independent 
sources.  The  collections  of  Vienna  and  London  contain 
each  between  550  and  600  specimens  and  the  Ward-Coonley 
collection  (now  in  New  York)  has  over  600.  Of  recent 
discoveries  of  meteoric  iron,  the  Willamette  specimen, 
found  in  Clackamas  county,  Oregon,  in  1902,  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  size  (being  one  of  the  four  largest  masses 
known  to  exist : see  below),  and  also  for  various  structural 
features.  Its  dimensions  are  10£  x 7 x 4 feet,  and  its  esti- 
mated weight  about  15^  tons.  The  form  (see  cut)  is 
roughly  conical,  and  the  cone-shaped  portion,  lying  be- 
neath when  found,  was  obviously  the  front  side  ( brust - 
seite)  in  the  forward  motion  of  the  mass.  A remarkable 
feature  of  this  iron  is  the  large,  basin-like  cavities  on  the 
upper  exposed  surface,  probably  the  result  of  terrestrial 
decomposition  during  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  its  fall.  Near  Canon  Diablo,  Arizona,  in  a very 
limited  area,  more  than  600  masses  of  meteoric  iron  have 
been  found  since  1891.  They  vary  from  about  1,200 
pounds  to  half  an  ounce  and  less  in  weight  and  their 
occurrence  is  immediately  associated  with  a remarkable 
crater  (1  of  a mile  wide,  500  feet  deep),  which  is  believed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  impact  of  the  meteoric  mass.  This 
iron  is  noteworthy  because  it  has  been  shown  by  various 
investigators,  especially  by  Moissan  of  Paris,  to  contain 
minute  transparent  octahedrons  of  diamond.  It  has  also 
yielded  green  hexagonal  crystals  of  carbon  silicide  ( mois - 
sanite ),  identical  with  the  artificial  compound  used  in  the 
arts  as  an  abrasive  under  the  name  of  carborundum.  The 
mass  of  meteoric  iron,  the  ‘ Ahnighito  meteorite,’ brought 
to  New  York  by  Lieutenant  Peary  from,  Cape  York,  Green- 
land, in  1897  (known  since  1818),  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  meteorite  preserved  in  any  museum  and  perhaps 
the  largest  mass  known  to  exist.  It  measures  11  x 7£  x 
5£  feet  and  weighs  36£  tons ; its  form  is  shown  in  the  cut. 


Willamette  Meteorite. 

Side  view  showing  holes  piercing  the  base. 

In  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 


A somewhat  higher  weight  (estimated  as  46  tons)  is  given 
for  the  iron  of  Bacubirito,  Sinaloa,  Mexico  (known  since 


1871).  while  that  of  Chupadero,  Chihuahua,  Mexico  (1852), 
weighs  about  16  tons.  The  meteoric  origin  of  the  Ahni- 
ghito iron  is  well  established,  although  the  iron  of  Disko 
Island  and  those  of  some  other  localities  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  are  certainly  terrestrial.  The  great  mass  of 
Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  remarkable  for  its  high  percent- 
age of  nickel  (34  per  cent.),  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
terrestrial ; this  type  is  called  catarinite  by  Meunier. 
Some  doubt  also  has  been  cast  upon  the  meteoric  origin  of 
the  iron  from  Oktibbeha  county,  Mississippi,  which  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  nickel  ( oktibbehite  type,  Meunier). 
The  meteorites  which  have  been  seen  to  fall  between  1890 
and  1906  number  about  30.  These  include  three  irons, 
those  of  Quesa,  Spain  (1898),  of  Bugaldi,  New  South  Wales 
(1900),  and  of  Ngoureyma,  in  Northwest  Africa  (1900) ; the 
latter-named  mass  weighed  37J  kilograms,  and  its  remark- 
able appearance  is  shown  in  the  adjoining' cut.  The 
minute  microscopic  and  chemical  examination  of  meteoric 
irons  has  led  to  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  various  iron-nickel  alloys,  kamacite,  tsenite, 
and  plessite  forming  the  triad  (or  trias)  of  Reichenbach 
(see  W idmannstdttian  figures,  under  Widmannstdttian) ; 
of  these,  kamacite  contains  from  4.8  to  7.4  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  tsenite  from  16.7  to  38.1  per  cent.,  and  plessite  is 
regarded  as  a eutectic  mixture  of  the  two  species.  Reicli- 
enbach’s  lamprite  ( glanzeisen ) has  been  shown,  however, 
to  be  not  nickel-iron,  but  in  part  iron  carbide  (including 
cohenite  (Fe,  NifoC),  and  in  part  schreibersite.  The  ed- 
mondsonite of  Flight  (meteorin  of  Abel)  is  only  tsenite. 
The  wickelkamacite  of  Brezina  ( hiUleisen  of  Reichenbach) 
is  kamacite,  not  in  regular  form  as  usual,  but  of  irregular 
outline  inclosing  accessory  constituents,  sulphids,  graph- 
ite, silicates,  etc.  The  iron  sulphid  of  meteoric  irons  is 
now  conceded  to  be  troilite  (FeS),  not  pyrrhotine  (Fe7S8). 
The  list  of  chemical  elements  identified  in  meteorites 
has  been  increased  by  the  following,  several  of  them  de- 
tected in  traces  only  and  a few  perhaps  needing  conflr- 


Ahnighito  Meteorite. 

(n  feet  wide.) 

In  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

mation : gold,  silver,  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  lead, 
gallium,  selenium ; the  stone  of  Saline  township,  Kansas, 
contains  free  phosphorus.  The  identification  of  leucite, 
a mineral  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in  terrestrial  igneous 
rocks,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  meteoric  stone  of 
Schafstadt  is  an  interesting  point;  it  is  probably  also 
present  in  the  Pavlovka  stone  (1882).  The  classification 
of  meteorites  now  generally  adopted  is  essentially  that  of 
Gustav  Rose  (Berlin,  1863)  as  extended  and  elaborated  by 
later  writers,  particularly  A.  Brezina  of  Vienna.  The 
fundamental  division  is  that  between  the  meteoric  irons , 
or  siderites,  consisting  essentially  of  metallic  iron  (prob- 
ably in  all  cases  nickel- iron),  and  the  meteoric  stones , or 
aerolites,  in  which  silicates  predominate,  the  metallic 
nickel-iron  sometimes  (though  rarely)  entirely  absent. 
As  a transition-group  between  the  irons  and  stones  be- 
long those  meteorites  in  which  the  iron  forms  a continu- 
ous, sponge-like  mass  inclosing  silicates  (chiefly  olivin 
and  bronzite) ; these  are  often  embraced  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  siderolites,  and  sometimes  (as  below,  Bre- 
zina) divided  into  siderolites  and  lithosiderites,  according 
as  the  iron,  on  a cross-section,  appears  as  separate  grains 
or  forms  a continuous  web.  The  system  of  Brezina  (cata- 
logue of  the  Ward-Coonley  collection,  1904)  recognizes 
further  the  following  prominent  divisions:  I.  Stones: 
(a)  achondrites,  chondri  generally  absent,  metallic  iron 
absent  or  only  sparingly  present ; (6)  chondrites,  chondri 
prominent,  bronzite,  olivin,  and  iron  essential ; (c)  chon- 
drites, with  enstatite,  anorthite,  and  iron  essential ; (d) 
siderolites,  iron  inclosing  silicates,  iron  in  separate  grains 
in  section.  II.  Irons  : (e)  lithosiderites,  iron  and  sili- 
cates, the  iron  continuous  in  section ; (/)  octahedrites , 
irons  with  octahedral  structure  as  shown  in  Widmann- 
stiittian  figures ; (g)  hexahedrites,  irons  with  cubic  struc- 
ture and  cleavage  ; (h)  ataxites , structure  interrupted  or 
indistinct.  These  divisions  are  further  separated  into 
groups  or  types  briefly  characterized  as  follows:  ( a ) 
Achondrites  : (1)  chladnite  (abbreviated  Chi),  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  bronzite  (named,  like  the  mineral  chlad- 
nite (= enstatite),  after  the  physicist  Chladni  (1756-1827), 
who  wrote  about  meteors) ; (2)  chladnite  with  bronzite, 
black  or  metallic  veined  (Chla);  (3)  angrite  (A),  chiefly 
augite  (named  after  the  meteorite  of  Angra  dos  Reys, 
Brazil ; date  of  fall,  1869) ; (4)  chassignite  (Cha),  chiefly 
olivin  (Chassigny,  France,  1815) ; (5)  bustite  (Bu),  bronzite 
and  augite  (Busti,  India,  1852);  (6)  amphoterite  (Am), 
bronzite  and  olivin  (named  by  Tschermak);  (7)  rodite 
(Ro),  bronzite  and  olivin,  brecciated  or  breccia-like  (La 
Roda,  Spain,  1871) ; (8)  eucrite  (Eu),  augite  with  anorthite 
(named  by  Rose  in  1863 ; also  used  for  a terrestrial  rock : 
see  eucrite) ; (9)  shergottite  (She),  augite  with  maske- 
lynite  (Sherghotty,  India,  1865) ; (10)  howardite  (Ho),  bron- 
zite, olivin,  augite,  and  anorthite  (named  by  Rose  after 
Edward  Howard,  who  first  determined  the  true  nature  of 
meteoric  iron : Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1802) ; (11)  how- 
ardite, brecciated  (Hob)  ; (12)  leucituranolite  (L),  leucite, 
anorthite,  augite,  and  glass  (named  by  C.  Klein,  1904).  (b) 
Chondrites  : (1)  howarditic  chondrite  (Cho) ; (2)  the 


same,  veined  (Choa)  ; (3)  chondrite,  white  and  friable 
(Cw) ; (4)  the  same,  veined  (Cwa) ; (5)  the  same,  brecciated 
(Cwb) ; (6)  intermediate  chondrite  (Ci),  Ann,  with  white 
and  gray  chondri ; (7)  the  same,  veined  (Cia) ; (8)  the 
same,  brecciated  (Cib) ; (9)  gray  chondrite  (Cg),  firm  gray 
mass  with  chon- 
dri ; (10)  the  same, 
veined  (Cga);  (11) 
the  same,  brecci- 
ated (Cgb) ; (12)  or- 
vinite  (Co),  black, 
infiltrated  mass, 
discontinuous 
crust  (Orvinio, 

Italy,  1872);  (13) 
tadjerite  (Ct), 
black,  semiglassy, 
without  crust 
(Tadjdra,  Africa, 

1867) ;  (14)  black 
chondrite  (Cs), 
dark  or  black  mass, 
chondri  of  various 
colors ; (15)  the 
same,veined(Csa); 

(16)  ureilite  (U), 
black  mass,  chon- 
dritic  or  granular, 
iron  in  veins,  etc. 

(Novo  Urei, Russia, 

1886) ; (17)  carbona- 
ceous chondrite 
(K),  dull-black 
friable  chondri 
with  fiee  car- 
bon and  little  or 
no  iron  ; (18)  the 
same,  splierulitic 
(Kc) ; (19)  the 

same,  sphcrulitic, 
veined  (Kea) ; (20) 
spherulitic  chon- 
drite (Ce),  mass 
friable,  chondri  not  breaking  with  matrix  ; (21)  the  same, 
veined  (Cca) ; (22)  the  same,  brecciated  (Ccb) ; (23)  or- 
nansite  (Cco),  friable  mass  of  chondri  (Omans,  France, 

1868) ;  (24)  ngawite  (Ccn),  friable,  brecciated  mass  of 
chondri  (Ngawi,  Java,  1883) ; (25)  spherulitic  chondrite. 
crystalline  (Cck) ; (26)  the  same,  veined  (Ccka) ; (27)  the 
same,  brecciated  (Celeb) ; (28)  crystalline  chondrite  (Ck) ; 
(29)  the  same,  veined  (Cka) ; (30)  the  same,  brecciated 
(Ckb).  (c)  Enstatite-anorthite  chondrites  : crys- 
talline chondrite  (Cck),  enstatite,  anorthite,  and  iron 
with  round  chondri.  (d)  Siderolites  : (1)  mesosiderite 
(M),  sponge-like  mass  of  iron  inclosing  crystalline  olivin 
and  bronzite  (name  given  by  G.  Rose,  1862  : see  mesoside- 
rite ) ; (2)  grahamite  (Mg),  the  same,  with  also  plagioclase 
(J.  Lorimer  Graham  of  New  York  city);  (3)  lodhranite 
(Lo),  granular  crystalline  olivin  and  bronzite  in  iron  (Lod- 
hran,  India,  1868).  (e)  Lithosiderites  : (1)  siderophyre 
(S),  bronzite  grains  with  accessory  asmanite  in  iron  (named 
by  Tschermak)  ; (2)-(5)  groups  of  pallasites,  iron  inclosing 
olivin  (Pk),  (Pr),  (Pi),  (Pa),  differing  chiefly  in  relation  to 
the  olivin  (named  from  Pallas  iron,  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia, 
1749).  (/)  Octahedrites  : groups  (l)-(3),  fine  octahe- 
drites (Off),  (Ofv),  (Of),  showing  thin  lamellae  of  varying 
types,  widths  0.3-0.4  millimeters ; (4)  medium  octahe- 
drite (Om),  lamellae  0.5-0.10  millimeters;  (5)  broad  octa- 
hedrite  (Og),  lamella!  1. 5-2.0  millimeters ; (6)  broadest 


Bugaldi  Meteorite. 

One  half  natural  size,  showing  the  drip 
from  the  under  side,  tail  end. 

In  Technological  Museum, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Ngoureyma  Meteorite. 

Top  and  side  views,  about  one  seventh  natural  size. 

octahedrite  (Ogg) ; (7)-(ll)  brecciated  octahedrites,  flue, 
medium,  etc.,  different  types  (Obk),  (Obn),  (Obz),  (Obzg), 
(Obc) ; (12)  octahedrite,  Hammond  group  (Oh),  (g)  Hexa- 
hedrites : (1)  normal,  not  granular  (II) ; (2)  granular 
(Ha);  (3)  brecciated  (Hb).  (h)  Ataxites:  groups  (1)- 
(8)  (respectively  designated  as  Dc,  Dsh,  Db,  Dl,  Dn,  Ds, 
Dp,  and  Dm),  differing  chiefly  either  in  amount  of  nickel 
or  in  structure  ; the  Siratic  group  (Ds,  and  named  from  a 
place  in  Senegal)  is  poor  in  nickel,  but  contains  rhabdite. 
Daubr^e  divided  all  meteorites  into  four  grand  divisions, 
according  to  the  amount  of  iron  present,  namely : holo- 
siderites,  containing  no  silicates;  syssiderites,  an  iron 
mass  inclosing  silicates  ; sporadosiderites,  stones  with 
disseminated  grains  of  iron  ; asiderites,  stones  containing 


meteorite 

no  metallic  iron.  He  further  divided  the  sporadosiderites 
into  poly8iderite8,  iron  abundant ; oligosi  derites,  iron  less 
abundant;  and  cryptosiderites,  iron  not  visible  to  the 
eye.  This  classification  was  further  developed  by  Meunier, 
who  distinguished  fifty-three  groups,  named  in  most  cases 
after  some  typical  meteorite  ; these  begin  with  the  highly 
nickeliferous  irons  oktibbehite  and  catarinite  (see  above), 
also  tazewellite,  nelsonite , braunite,  etc.,  ana  end  with 
orgueillite  and  bokkewellite. 

Meteoritic  hypothesis.  See  * hypothesis . 
meteorogram  (me'te-o-ro-gram),  n.  [Gr.  gere- 
upov,  a meteor,  + ypagga,  a writing-.]  The  rec- 
ord of  atmospheric  conditions  made  by  a 
meteorograph. 

Six  possible  sources  of  constant  error  have  been  recog- 
nized as  influencing  the  records.  These  are  (1)  instru- 
mental errors,  (2)  errors  in  exposure  of  instruments  when 
comparing  with  standards,  (3)  errors  in  reading  from 
meteorogram s,  etc. 

U . S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  March*  1904,  p.  121. 

meteorograph,  n — Aerial  meteorograph,  a very 
light  form  of  meteorograph,  designed  to  be  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  means  of  kites  or  a sounding-balloon. 

Meteoroidal  hypothesis.  Same  as  meteoritic 
^hypothesis.  Amer.  Geol.,  July,  1903,  p.  14. 
meteorol.  An  abbreviation  of  meteorological. 
Meteorological  chart.  See  weather-map.—  Meteoro- 
logical equator,  photography.  See  * equator , *pho- 
tography. 

meteorology,  Cosmical  meteorology,  the  gen- 

eral  relation  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  to  cosmical  pro- 
cesses, more  especially  to  the  radiation  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  or  the  radiation  of  the  earth  into  space. — 
Dynamic  meteorology,  the  study  of  the  forces  that 
produce  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere;  the  combined 
thermodynamics,  hydrodynamics,  and  aerodynamics  of 
the  atmosphere  ; the  physics  of  the  atmosphere ; theo- 
retical meteorology.—  Planetary  meteorology,  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  atmospheric  phenomena 
and  the  motions  or  positions  of  the  moon  and  planets. 
Since  no  such  relations  are  accepted  by  the  best  author- 
ities, this  study  is  also  spoken  of  as  a false  or  pseudo- 
meteorology.— Statical  meteorology,  that  branch  of 
meteorology  which  treats  of  the  condition  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  moment,  without 
much  regard  to  the  underlying  causes ; statistical  meteor- 
ology ; climatology. 

meteoroscope,  n.  2.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
serving ana  registering  the  apparent  path  of  a 
meteor. 

meter1,  n.  4.  In  photog.,  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  time  of  exposure* 

Exposure  Meters.  When  gelatine  dry  plates  came  into 
general  use,  and  were  made  of  many  different  degrees  of 
aensitiveness,  the  want  of  a guide  to  the  proper  exposure 
lor  the  various  makes  of  plates  under  different  conditions 
of  lighting  began  to  be  felt,  and  several  methods  were 
devised  for  meeting  the  want.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  701. 
Meter  Of  water,  a unit  of  gaseous  pressure ; the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a vertical  column  of  water  one  meter  in 
height.  A meter  of  water  exerts  a pressure  of  1000  kilo- 
grams, or  a metric  ton,  on  a square  meter  of  surface, 
hence  its  numerical  convenience  as  a unit.  Also  called 
meter  of  water  column. — Pendulum  meter,  an  electric 
meter  which  has  an  oscillatory  instead  of  a rotatory  mo- 
tion.— Power-factor  meter,  a recording  instrument 
for  indicating  the  power  factor  of  an  alternating-current 
circuit — Quantity  meter,  an  integrating  meter  for 
electric  circuits  which  usually  reads  or  records  in  am- 
pere-hours or  coulombs. 

meter-angle  (me ' t6r  - ang  " gl),  n.  In  optics , 
the  unit  of  convergence  corresponding  to  one 
diopter  of  accommodation, 
meter-bridge  (me'ter-brij),  n.  A slide-wire 
bridge  the  calibrated  wire  of  which  is  one 
meter  long.  See  * slide-wire  bridge. 
meter-candle  (me'ter-kan//dl),  n.  Same  as 
* candle-meter. 

meter-gram  (me'ter-gram),  n.  A practical 
unit  used  in  describing  or  specifying  the  prop- 
erties of  wire  or  other  electrical  conductors ; 
a wire  one  meter  long  and  weighing  one  gram, 
meter-lens  (me'ter-lenz),  n.  A lens  having  a 
focal  distance  of  one  meter, 
meter-millimeter  ( me'tAr-mil'i-me-t&r ),  n. 
A practical  unit  used  in  describing  or  specify- 
ing the  properties,  especially  the  resistance, 
of  wires;  a wire  one  meter  long  and  one  milli- 
meter in  diameter. 

meter-pump  (me't6r-pump),  n.  A device  for 
obtaining  samples  of  air  for  analysis.  Buck , 

Med.  Handbook,  II.  567. 
metethereal  (met-e-the're-al),  a.  [Gr.  jnerd, 
after,  + E.  ethereal .]  Existing  beyond  the 
ether.  See  the  extract.  [Rare.] 

Metetherial. — That  which  appears  to  lie  after  or  be- 
yond the  ether;  the  metetherial  environment  denotes  the 
spiritual  or  transcendental  world  in  which  the  soul  exists. 

F.  W.  II.  Myers,  Human  Personality,  I.  Gloss,  p.  xix. 

[X.  E.  D. 

meth-.  A combining  form  sometimes  used  in 
organic  chemistry  in  place  of  methyl. 

Meth.  An  abbreviation  of  Methodist. 
methacetin  (meth-as'e-tin),  n.  [meth(j/l)  + 
acetinj]  A trade-name  of  para-oxvmethylacet- 
anilide,  a white  crystalline  powder,  for  use  as 
an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  remedy. 


methaform  (meth ' a -form ),  n.  Same  as 
*chloretone,  or  ★ acetone  chloroform. 

methanal  (meth'a-nal),  n.  [ methane  + -aZ3.] 
Same  as  formaldehyde. 

Methane  type,  the  constitution  of  those  organic  com- 
pounds which  may  be  considered  as  being  derived  from 
methane  (CH4),  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  by  radicals  or  elements. 

methanol  (meth'a-nol),  n.  [methane  + -oZ.] 
The  official,  scientific  name  for  methyl  alcohol, 
CH3OIL 

methazonic  (metli-a-zon'ik),  a.  [meth(yl)  + 
azone  + -ic»]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless,  un- 
stable, explosive  compound,  CH2N2Os,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  alcohol  and  sodium 
hydroxid  on  nitromethanei  It  crystallizes  in 
needles  and  melts  at  58-60°  C. 

methenyl  (meth 'e-nil),  n.  [meth{yl)  + -ene  + 
-yZ.]  The  tri  valent  organic  radical  ^-CH.  Also 
called  metliine. 

methide  (meth'id),  n.  [meth(yl)  4-  -ide1.'] 
A class-name  applied  in  organic  chemistry  to 
compouuds  of  the  univalent  radical  methyl, 
-CH3.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  case  of  metallic 
derivatives. 

methilepsia  (meth-i-lep'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
gedvy  wiue,  + yipig,  taking,  seizure.]  Same 
as  methomania. 

methionic  (meth-i-on'ik),  a.  [me{thyT)  + thin 
onic.2  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  crystalline 
deliquescent,  very  stable  compound,  CH2- 
(SOoH)jj,  prepared  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  lactic  acid,  and  formed,  in 
small  quantity,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  ether. 

method,  n.—  Apagogic  method,  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
— Apostoli  method,  in  med.,  the  treatment  of  fibroid 
tumors  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  electrolysis.— Arge- 
lander’s  method,  in  astron.,  a method  of  observing  the 
light-fluctuations  of  a variable  star  by  visual  comparison 
with  neighboring  stars  of  nearly  the  same  brightness. — 
Bradley’s  method,  in  optics,  a method  of  determining 
the  velocity  of  light  from  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars 
and  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  due  to  the  as- 
tronomer Bradley  (1727).  See  velocity  of  Might. — Brand’s 
method,  in  me'd.,  the  treatment  of  typhoid  and  other 
fevers  by  means  of  cool  baths.— Brandt’s  method,  in 
med.,  manual  pressure  through  the  abdominal  walls  upon 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  designed  to  force  out  contained  pus 
or  other  fluid.— Bravais’s  method,  in  meteor.,  a method 
of  determining  the  true  altitude  and  motion  of  a cloud. 
It  consists  in  observing  the  images  of  a cloud  as  seen  in 
one  mirror  far  below  the  observer  and  in  another  mirror 
near  him.  The  two  mirrors  may  be  turned  so  that  the  two 
images  perfectly  overlap  or  coincide.  The  lower  mirror 
may  be  always  horizontal  and  may  be  the  smooth  surface 
of  a lake.  The  angle  between  the  two  mirrors  and  their 
distance  apart  enable  the  observer  to  compute  the  alti- 
tude of  the  cloud.— Cascade  method.  See  -kcascade l. 
—Collodion  sac  method.  See  -kcollodion.— Credo’s 
method,  in  med. : (a)  The  instillation  of  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eyes  of  a new-born  child,  as  a 
preventive  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia.  ( b ) Compression 
of  the  uterus  made  bv  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  in  order 
to  squeeze  out  the  placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child. — 
Deslandre’s  spectrographic  method.  See  -kspectro - 
graphic. — Double-slit  method,  the  method  of  the 
★spectroheliograph  (which  see).— Dry  method.  Same 
as  dry  way  (which  see,  under  dry). — Dumas’s  method, 
in  phys.,  a process  for  the  determination  of  vapor-densi- 
ties invented  by  the  chemist  Dumas.  It  consists  in 
heating  the  liquid  to  be  vaporized  in  a glass  bulb  of 
known  volume.  When  the  liquid  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  neck  of  the  bulb  is  sealed  and  the  bulb  is 
weighed.  From  the  mass  of  the  vapor,  thus  determined, 
and  its  volume,  the  vapor-density  is  computed.— Error 
methods,  in  psychophys.,  a name  introduced  by  Wundt 
in  1883  to  include  average  error  and  right  and  wrong 
cases.  See  gradation  ★ methods. — Fizeau-Cornii 
method,  in  optics,  the  method  employed  by  Fizeau  and 
subsequently  by  Cornu  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light. 
See  velocity  of  Might. — Flechsig’s  myelination 
method.  See  -kmyelination.—  Foucault’s  method,  in 
optics,  the  method  employed  by  Foucault  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light.  See  velocity  of  Might. — Froben- 
ius’s  method,  in  math.,  a method  of  integrating  linear 
differential  equations  in  series.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
exhibiting  the  connection  between  the  two  solutions 
found  by  it.— Galton’s  method,  in  psychol.,  a name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  questionary  method,  which, 
though  not  invented  by  Galton,  was  used  by  him  with  con- 
spicuous success  in  the  study  of  visualization.  Tables  of 
questions  (questionaries)  dealing  with  some  psychological 
topic  are  prepared  and  sent  to  a large  number  of  persons. 
The  replies  are  collated  with  a view  to  the  induction  of 
psychological  uniformities,  the  determination  of  the 
range  of  mental  variation,  etc.— Gibbs’s  vector  method. 
See  -kvector. — Golgi  method,  in  histol.,  a method  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  nerve-cells  and  their  branches  by  stain- 
ing  them  with  silver  nitrate. 

The  Golgi  method  of  differentiating  the  nervous  elements 
has  so  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  nervous  system  that  no  text-book  on  that  subject  ten 
years  old  is  of  any  value  except  as  history. 

Amer.  Inventor , Dec.  15,  1903,  p.  298. 
Gradation  methods,  in  psychophys.,  a name  introduced 
by  Wundt  in  1883  to  include  minimal  changes  and  mean 
gradations.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  ii. 
316. — Graffin  method,  in  photog.,  a process,  especially 
adapted  to  the  photographing  of  manuscripts,  invented 
by  Mgr.  Graffin  of  Paris.  See  the  extract. 

The  apparatus  for  the  methode  Graffin  consists  essen- 
tially of  a prism,  or  mirror,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, in  front  of  the  object  glass  of  the  camera,  in  order 


method 

to  reverse  the  image  before  its  passage  into  the  object 
glass,  in  such  a way  that,  twice  reversed,  it  is  reproduced 
as  a positive  on  the  sensitive  paper.  The  proof  will  bo 
negative ; the  black  letters  of  the  manuscript  or  book 
copied  will  appear  in  white  against  a black  or  dar  k back- 
ground. The  order  of  the  letters  and  their  position  will 
be  normal,  by  reason  of  the  double  reversal.  The  plate- 
holder  contains  sheets  of  bromide  paper,  preferably  rapid. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  the  manuscript 
or  book  to  be  photographed  may  be  placed  horizontally 
on  the  table  or  chair,  or  on  the  floor.  The  work  is  done 
with  rapidity,  almost  as  fast  as  one  can  turn  the  pages. 
Only  one  copy  can  be  made  by  this  process,  which  cannot 
therefore  serve  for  the  production  of  a large  number  of 
copies.  The  Nation,  March  5,  1908. 

Gram’s  method,  in  bacteriol.,  a method  of  staining 
based  upon  the  principle  that  certain  bacteria  after  being 
stained  with  aniline  dyes  retain  the  color  on  subsequent 
treatment  with  a solution  of  iodopotassic  iodide,  while 
others  are  decolorized.— Hampe’s  method,  in  chcrn.,  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  oxygen  which  consists 
in  reducing  the  oxid  of  finely  divided  copper  (brought  to 
a bright-red  heat)  in  a current  of  hydrogen,  the  loss  in 
weight  giving  a measure  of  the  amount  of  oxygen.— 
Hehner  method,  in  chem.,  an  analytical  process  applied 
to  butter,  and  to  other  fats  and  oils,  which  determines 
the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  particular  fat— Inverse  method  of 
fluxions.  See  fluxion. — Isthmus  method,  a method 
of  testing  the  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  under  great 
magnetizing  force,  in  which  the  sample,  in  the  form  of  a 
short  bobbin,  is  so  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet as  to  form  part  of  a closed  magnetic  circuit. 

In  applying  the  isthmus  method  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  turn  the  bobbin  round  suddenly  between  the  mag- 
net- poles. 

J.  A.  Ewing,  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  other 

[Metals,  p.  150. 

Keeler’s  spectrographic  method.  See  -kspectro- 
graphic. — Kjeldahl  method,  in  chem.,  a method  of  de- 
termining nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  suggested  by 
Kjeldahl.  It  consists  in  boiling  the  substance  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
a little  copper  or  potassium  sulphate  or  mercuric  oxid  : 
this  oxidizes  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  hydro- 
gen to  water,  and  converts  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia. 
The  liquid  is  then  made  alkaline  and  the  ammonia  boiled 
off.  The  method  is  used  chiefly  for  the  examination  of 
fertilizers,  foodstuffs,  etc. — Laborde’s  method,  in  med., 
a method  of  inducing  respiration  in  cases  of  threatening 
asphyxiation,  as  in  drowning,  by  means  of  rhythmical  trac- 
tions on  the  tongue. — Littrow’s  method  ( naut .),  a 
navigation  rule,  named  after  its  author,  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  ship’s  longitude  from  the  employment  of  circum- 
meridian  altitudes.— Measurement  methods,  metric 
methods;  psychophysical  metric  methods;  in  psychc- 
phys.,  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  stimulus  and 
differential  limen,  and  of  subjectively  equivalent  stimuli 
and  stimulus‘differences : typified  by  the  four  classical 
methods  of  just  noticeable  differences,  mean  gradations, 
average  error,  and  right  and  wrong  cases.— Method  Of 
average  error,  one  of  the  four  classical  methods  of  psy- 
chophysics, in  which  a variable  stimulus  is  equated  for 
sensation  to  a constant  stimulus  and  the  errors  of  adjust- 
ment are  combined  to  furnish  a representative  or  average 
error.  The  method  was  introduced  into  psychophysics  by 
Fechner.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  II.  i.  70. — 
Method  of  characteristics,  a geometric  method  at  the 
basis  of  enumerative  geometry,  founded  by  Chasles  on  his 
correspondence-principle  (1864). — Method  of  Clement 
and  Desormes,  in  phys.,  a method  for  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  a gas.  The  gas,  con- 
tained in  a closed  receptacle,  is  suddenly  compressed  by 
means  of  a piston,  and  the  change  of  pressure  due  to  this 
approximately  adiabatic  change  of  volume  is  immediately 
noted.  The  pressure  is  read  again  after  the  gas  has  cooled. 
This  gives  the  result  of  an  isothermal  change  of  volume. 
The  ratio  of  these  two  changes  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
heats.— Method  of  complete  series,  in  psychophys.,  a 
mode  of  the  method  of  just  noticeable  differences  (which 
see,  under  -kdifference)  which  combines  into  one  the  par- 
tial series  required  for  the  determination  of  the  upper 
and  lower  differential  limens.— Method  of  constant 
stimuli,  in  psychophys.,  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
cases  as  employed  with  a number  of  stimuli  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  stimulus  limen.— Method  of  con- 
stant stimulus-differences,  in  psychophys.,  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  as  employed  with  a 
number  of  stimuli,  above  and  below  the  standard  stimu- 
lus, for  the  determination  of  the  differential  limen. — 
Method  Of  doubled  stimuli,  ill  psychophys.,  a method, 
proposed  by  J.  Merkel,  the  object  of  which  is  the  deter- 
mination of  a stimulus  that  is  subjectively  the  double  of 
the  given  stimulus.— Method  of  equal  and  unequal 
cases,  in  psychophys.,  a modification  of  the  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases,  proposed  in  1888  by  J.  Merkel.— 
Method  of  equal-appearing  intervals,  of  equal 
sense-distances,  of  mean  gradations,  of  supralim- 
inal differences,  in  psychophys.,  a method  the  object 
of  which  is  the  equation  of  two  supraliminal  sense- 
distances.  In  the  usual  form  of  the  method,  the  two  ex- 
treme stimuli  are  given,  and  the  third,  intermediate 
stimulus  is  varied  up  and  down  by  small  steps  until  it 
appears  to  divide  the  total  sense-distance  into  halves. 
Other  forms  of  the  method  are,  however,  possible ; and 
the  principle  may  also  be  employed  for  the  just  notice- 
able differentiation  of  supraliminal  sense-distances. — 
Method  Of  equivalents,  in  psycho2)hys.,  a form  of  the 
Fechnerian  method  of  average  error  in  which  the  stimuli 
or  stimulus-differences  to  be  equated  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sense-organ.— Method  cf  infinitesim  als, 
the  method  of  Leibnitz  for  the  calculus.-  Method  oi 
just  noticeable  differences,  method  of  least  differ- 
ences, method  of  minimal  differences.  See  -^dif- 
ference.— Method  Of  limits,  (b)  In  psychophys.,  a form 
or  mode  of  the  method  of  just  noticeable  differences 
(which  see,  under  -kdifference).  developed  by  G.  E.  Mueller. 
It  is  characterized  by  rules  of  procedure  which  make  its 
results  comparable  with  the  results  of  the  method  of  con- 
stant stimulus-differences  (method  of  right  and  wrong 
cases).— Method  of  minimal  changes,  in  psychophys., 
a form  or  mode  of  the  method  of  just  noticeable  differences 
(which  see,  under  ★ difference ),  developed  by  Wundt.  It 


method 

is  characterized  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  psychologi- 
cal variable  errors,  especially  to  expectation  and  practice. 
—Method  of  multiple  reproduction,  nethod  of 
single  reproduction,  in  psi/chophys.,  forms  of  the  Fecli- 
nerian  method  of  average  error  employed  in  work  upon 
the  estimation  of  time-intervals.  In  the  former,  a stan- 
dard or  normal  interval  is  given,  and  the  observer  repro- 
duces this  interval  (say,  by  tapping  on  a key)  three,  five, 
ten,  or  so  many  times,  the  length  of  the  normal  and  of  the 
reproduced  intervals  being  graphically  recorded  ; in  the 
latter,  the  normal  interval  is  bounded  by  two  clicks  or 
strokes,  and  the  observer  is  required  to  make  a third 
stroke  as  soon  as  a time  has  elapsed  which  he  judges  to 
be  equal  to  the  normal.  The  length  of  the  two  intervals 
is  recorded  as  before. — Method  of  paired  compari- 
sons. See  + comparison.—  Method  Of  passage,  in  bac- 
teriol.,  a method  of  increasing  the  virulence  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  by  inoculating  a number  of  animals  one  from  the 
other  in  a series.— Method  Of  reactions,  in  metal.,  a 
method  of  double  decomposition,  in  which  to  a molten 
bath  or  to  a solution  of  a combination  of  bases  and  acids 
a reagent  is  added  which  is  itself  a salt  or  compound  of 
base  and  acid  ; the  acid  of  the  metallic  solution  goes  to 
the  base  of  the  reagent,  and  the  acid  of  the  reagent  unites 
with  the  bases  in  the  solution.  Such  double  decomposi- 
tions are  usual  with  the  silicates  and  carbonates  in  reduc- 
tion processes.  —Method  of  reciprocal  pclars,  in  geom., 
a method  of  duplicating  or  dualizing  all  descriptive  and 
many  metric  properties  of  curves  and  surfaces  by  consid- 
eration of  polar  reciprocals.  It  was  first  systematically 
employed  by  Poncelet.— Method  Of  right  and  wrong 
answers,  in  psychophgs.,  a simplified  form  of  the  method 
of  right  and  wrong  cases,  introduced  by  J.  Jastrow  and  E. 
Kraepelin,  in  which  the  judgment  ‘doubtful’  is  forbid- 
den and  all  judgments  have  accordingly  the  form  ‘greater  ’ 
or  ‘less.’— Method  of  right  and  wrong  cases,  in  psy- 
chophys.,  a method  in  which  a single  slight  stimulus- 
difference,  or  a number  of  stimulus-differences  ranging 
from  small  to  large  above  and  below  the  standard  stinni; 
lus,  is  presented  to  the  observer,  who  is  required  to  judge 
in  each  case  of  the  relation  of  the  component  stimuli  (as 
second  stimulus  greater,  less,  much  greater,  relation 
doubtful,  etc.).  From  the  distribution  of  the  judgments 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  probabilities  a differen- 
tial limeu  and  it  j measure  of  precision  may  be  determined. 
Like  the  method  of  constant  stimuli  (which  see,  above), 
tlie  method  is  available  for  the  determination  of  a stimu- 
lus limen.  It  is  evidently,  in  a way,  the  counterpart  and 
supplement  of  such  methods  as  that  of  minimal  changes. 
There,  stimuli  are  varied  until  a required  judgment  has 
been  passed  ; here,  stimuli  are  constant  and  the  observer’s 
judgments  are  variable.— Method  Of  Roy  and  Rams- 
den,  in  phys.,  a method  for  the  measurement  of  the  linear 
expansion  of  bars,  in  which  the  elongation  is  observed 
directly  through  microscopes  focused  upon  cross-lines 
ruled  upon  the  specimen.  See  -kdilatometer.—  Method 
Of  substitutions,  ill  alg.,  a method  based  upon  replac- 
ing a quantity  by  another  or  by  a function  of  several  others. 
—Method  of  two,  three,  five,  etc.,  cases,  in  psycho- 
phys.,  Wundt’s  names  for  various  forms  of  the  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases.  In  the  first,  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities of  judgment  (equal  and  unequal,  or  positive  and 
negative) ; in  the  second,  three  (greater,  doubtful,  less) ; 
in  the  third,  five  (much  greater,  greater,  etc.). — Methods 
of  adjustment.  See  -kadjustment. — Methods  of  dif- 
ference, in  psychophys.,  a name  proposed  in  1891  by  E. 
Kraepelin  to  include  right  and  wrong  cases,  right  and 
wrong  answers,  and  equal  and  unequal  cases.  See 
kmethods  of  limits.— Methods  of  enumeration,  in  psy- 
chophys.,  a term  introduced  by  Wundt  in  1895  to  include 
the  methods  of  two,  three,  five,  etc.,  cases,  and  extended 
in  1902  to  average  error : opposed  in  the  first  case  to 
methods  of  'kadjustment,  and  in  the  second  to  gradation 
■kmethods.  — Methods  Of  limits,  in  psychophys.,  a name 
proposed  in  1891  by  E.  Kraepelin  to  include  minimal 
changes,  mean  gradations,  and  average  error.— Mixed 
method,  the  combination  upon  one  printing-plate  of  the 
different  processes  of  line-engraving,  etching,  mezzotint, 
with  rouletting. 

Line-engraving  has  been  killed  by  etching,  mezzotint, 
and  that  bastard  form  of  line-engraving  known  as  the 
“ mixed  method  ” — a combination  of  etching,  graving,  and 
machine-ruling,  such  as  is  seen  in  Thomas  Landseer’s 
“Stag  at  Bay.”  Encyc.  Brit,  XXVIII.  267. 

Napier’s  method  ( naut, ),  a graphic  representation  of 
the  deviation.  The  margin  of  a compass  card  is  shown 
as  cut  out  at  the  N-point  and  straightened  into  a vertical 
line,  divided  into  32  equal  parts  which  correspond  to  the 
32  points  of  the  compass,  and  into  360  degrees  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Also  called  Napier's  card,  compass-error 
card,  curve,  diagram,  and  deviation  diagram. — New- 
ton’s method  of  approximation,  in  alg.,  a method  for 
obtaining  the  roots  of  equations. — O’Dwyer’s  method, 
in  med.,  a method  of  relieving  obstructive  dyspncea  by 
intubation  of  the  larynx.—  Ogata’s  method,  in  med.  (a) 
A method  of  resuscitation  of  an  asphyxiated  new-born 
infant  by  alternately  approximating  the  feet  and  the  head 
and  letting  the  body  fall,  holding  the  infant  by  the  feet 
only.  ( b ) A method  of  resuscitation,  in  cases  of  asphyxia 
from  chloroform  or  ether,  by  stroking  the  lower  portion 
of  the  chest  with  the  fingers  in  order  to  stimulate  respi- 
ration and  the  action  of  the  heart. — Open  method,  in 
med.,  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  free  exposure  to  the 
air,  as  contrasted  with  the  use  of  air-tight  antiseptic  dress- 
ings.—Patch  method.  See  -kpatch . — Point-to-point 
method,  a method  of  determining  wave-forms  of  alter- 
nating currents,  in  which  each  point  upon  the  curve 
indicating  the  wave  is  found  separately.  Also  called  step- 
by-step  method. 

In  other  places  there  is  an  apparent  want  of  knowledge 
of  recent  progress,  as,  for  example,  where  the  oscillograph 
is  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  of  little  value,  the  point-to- 
point  method  being  described  as  more  practical. 

Nature,  May  14,  1903,  p.  31. 
Polygonal  method,  in  topographical  surveying  of  an 
extensive  area  or  territory,  the  traverse  method  of  de- 
termining the  relative  positions  of  several  points  by  sur- 
veying a series  of  consecutive  lines  joining  those  points : 
used  as  an  alternative  to  the  method  of  triangulation,  in 
which  the  lines  surveyed  form  the  sides  of  contiguous  tri- 
angles, the  lengths  of  whose  sides  are  determined  by  trig- 
onometric methods. 


On  the  other  side,  the  polygonal  method  permitted,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  carrying  on  of  the  operations 
of  the  survey  along  the  route  of  each  expedition. 

Geog.  Jour.  (ft.  G.  S.),  XVI.  331. 

Questionary  method.  See  Galton's  Am  ^f/iod.— Reck- 
oning method,  in  psychophys.,  a method  of  enumeration 
(Germ.  Abzahlungsmethode)  typified  by  the  method 
of  right  and  wrong  cases.  IF.  Wundt  (trails.),  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  p.  257.— Reserve-seed  method.  See  'kseed. 
-Reserve-sprout  method.  See  + sprout. — Romer’s 
method,  in  optics,  the  method  employed  by  Romer 
(1675)  for  computing  the  velocity  of  light  from  observa- 
tions upon  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  made  when 
the  earth  and  that  planet  were  in  conjunction  and  when 
they  were  in  opposition.  See  velocity  of  klight.— Rous- 
seau’s method,  ill  photom.,  a graphic  method  devised  by 
Rousseau  for  finding  the  mean  spherical  intensity  of  a 
source  of  light.  See  Rousseau's  'kfigure. — Sayre’s 
method,  in  surg.,  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine,  or  of  Pott’s  disease,  by  means  of  a corset  of 
plaster  of  Paris  applied  while  the  patient  is  suspended  by 
bands  under  the  arms.— Scattered-seed  method.  See 
kseed.—  Schleich  method,  in  med. : (a)  Induction  of 
local  aniesthesia  by  distention  of  the  tissues  with  a weak 
cocaine  solution  subcutaneously  injected.  ( b ) Induction 
of  general  anaesthesia  by  a mixture  cf  chloroform,  ether, 
and  petroleum  ether  administered  by  inhalation.—  Schott 
method,  in  med.,  the  treatment  of  heart-disease  by  baths 
in  effervescent  water  and  by  special  exercises.—  Seebeck’s 
and  Holmgren’s  method,  in  exper.  psychol.,  a rough 
method  of  testing  partial  color-blindness.  Colored  cards 
or  worsteds  are  given  to  the  subject,  who  is  required  to 
sort  and  match  them  without  naming  the  colors.— Serial 
method,  in  psychophys.,  any  method  which  implies  the 
presentation  to  the  observer  of  a graded  series  of  stimuli ; 
specifically,  in  the  sphere  of  sensation,  a gradation  method  ; 
in  the  sphere  of  affection,  a form  of  the  method  of  impres- 
sion. As  applied  to  affective  processes,  the  serial  method 
requires  that  a series  of  stimuli  be  presented  to  the  ob- 
server one  at  a time,  and  be  referred  by  him  to  one  or 
other  of  certain  prearranged  categories  of  affective  inten- 
sity, as  very  pleasant,  moderately  pleasant,  indifferent, 
moderately  unpleasant,  very  unpleasant.  The  results  are 
recorded  in  graphic  form.— Single-tree  method,  that 
method  of  conservative  lumbering  in  which  reproduction 
from  self-sown  seed  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  stand  is 
invited  by  the  cutting  of  single  trees.  This  cutting  may 
be  made  throughout  the  forest,  as  in  some  wood-lots,  or  in 
definite  portions  of  the  forest  in  turn.  Also  called  selec- 
tion system, selection  method,  shelter-wood  selection  system. 

— Stand  method,  that  method  of  conservative  lum- 
bering in  which  reproduction  is  secured  from  self-sown 
seed  by  means  of  successive  cuttings  made  throughout  the 
mature  stand,  thus  leading  to  the  production  of  a new 
stand  approximately  even  aged.  These  successive  cuttings 
encourage  seed  production,  create  conditions  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  seedlings,  and  gradually  remove  the  re- 
maining trees  of  the  mature  stand  as  the  young  growth 
develops.  The  series  of  cuttings,  which  vary  in  number 
and  duration  according  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  with 
which  reproduction  is  effected,  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing four  kinds  : (1)  Preparatory  cuttings  fit  the  stand  for 
its  reproduction  by  the  removal  of  dead,  dying,  or  defec- 
tive trees,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  germination  of 
seeds.  A stand  in  which  one  or  more  preparatory  cut- 
tings have  been  made  is  in  the  preparatory  stage.  (2) 
Seed  cuttings  encourage  seed  production  by  the  further 
opening  of  the  stand,  and  admit  light  in  quantity  favorable 
for  the  development  of  young  growth.  A forest  in  which  one 
or  more  seed  cuttings  have  been  made  is  in  the  seedling 
stage.  (3)  Removal  cuttings  gradually  remove  the  mature 
stand  which  would  otherwise  retard  the  development  of 
the  young  trees.  A stand  in  which  one  or  more  removal 
cuttings  have  been  made  is  in  the  removal  stage.  (4)  The 
final  cutting  is  the  last  of  the  removal  cuttings,  in  which 
all  of  the  old  stand  still  remaining  is  cut.  Also  called 
shelter-xvood  compartment  system,  method  of  successive 
thinnings , compartment  system,  and  high  forest  com- 
partment system. — Statistical  method,  (a)  See  sta- 
tistical method,  under  statistical.  ( b ) In  phys.,  the 
method  of  statistical  mechanics  in  which  a great  number 
of  systems,  similar  in  nature  but  differing  as  to  configura- 
tions and  velocities,  are  simultaneously  considered. — 
Step-by-step  method.  Same  as  point-to-point  -km  ethod. 

— Sturm’s  method,  in  alg.,  a method  for  ascertaining 
how  many  real  roots  of  an  equation  lie  between  any  given 
limits.— Sylvester’s  dialytic  method,  in  alg.,  a method 
of  elimination.  See  dialytic,  3. — Sylvester’s  method, 
in  med.,  a method  of  artificial  respiration  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  a drowning  person.  Inspiration  is  effected  by 
drawing  the  arms  up  over  the  head,  the  subject  lying 
on  the  back,  and  expiration  by  folding  the  arms  over  the 
chest  and  producing  pressure. — Tentative  method, 
specifically,  a procedure  followed  by  skilled  experts  in 
opening  locks  of  either  the  tumbler,  pin,  or  combination 
keyless  type,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  possible  lost 
motion  due  to  poor  mechanical  construction,  to  detect, 
by  feeling  the  yielding  of  the  bolt,  the  position  of  pins 
or  tumblers.  This  element  of  weakness  has  been  reduced 
or  eliminated  in  the  more  modem  constructions,  such 
as  the  so-called  “ paracentric ’’ or  deeply  corrugated  sec- 
tion of  the  key-way  in  flat-key  types,  and  by  the  timelock 
combinations.— Thiersch’s  method  of  skin-grafting. 
See  ksldn-grafting. — Unitary  method  of  chemistry. 
See  unitary  kt henry. — Welsh  method  Of  COpper- 
smelting,  a process  of  smelting  copper  in  reverber- 
atory furnaces,  employed  largely  in  South  Wales.  It  is 
conducted  in  six  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  pyritic  ore 
(the  ore  usually  employed)  is  roasted  in  a reverberatory 
furnace  to  expel  the  arsenic  and  a part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  sulphid  of  iron  present  in 
the  pyrites  is  changed  into  oxid  of  iron,  while  the  copper 
oxid  is  converted  into  sulphid.  In  the  second  stage  of 
the  process  the  oxid  of  iron  is  removed  by  melting  and  by 
causing  it  to  combine  with  silica:  this  part  of  the  process 
is  also  carried  out  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  a coarse 
metal  is  obtained  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  copper. 
In  the  third  stage  the  granulated  coarse  metal  is  calcined 
again  for  the  purpose  of  oxidizing  more  of  the  sulphid  of 
iron.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  calcined  coarse  metal  is 
fused  together  with  some  slag  containing  silica  and  ores 
containing  oxid  and  carbonate  of  copper.  The  fused  mass 
separates  by  gravity  into  the  matte  or  regulus,  containing 
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from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  a metallic  slag  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silicate  of  iron,  but  containing  also  some 
copper.  The  regulus,  which  is  called,  according  to  its 
appearance,  either  cake  blue  metal,  cake  white  metal, 
or  pimple  metal,  is  placed  again  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace.  This  constitutes  the  fifth  stage  of  the  process, 
in  which  the  sulphur  is  partly  removed  and  blister-copper 
obtained.  In  the  sixth  and  last  stage  the  metal  is  refined 
and  toughened  by  being  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies 
while  molten,  during  which  the  arsenic  escapes  as  vapor, 
while  the  other  metals  are  converted  to  oxids. — Wet 
method.  Same  as  wet  way.— Will  and  Varrentrapp’s 
method,  in  chcm.,  a process,  devised  by  the  two  chemists 
named,  for  determining  quantitatively  the  nitrogen  of 
organic  substances  submitted  to  analysis.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  heating,  in  a tube  of  hard  glass,  a weighed 
portion  of  the  substance  mixed  with  a large  excess  of  soda- 
lime  (a  mixture  of  sodium  and  calcium  hydroxids),  thus 
converting  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia,  which  is 
carried  as  gas  into  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  so 
fixed  as  ammonium  chlorid.  In  the  ammonium  chlorid 
the  ammonia,  and  from  it  by  calculation  the  nitrogen, 
may  be  determined  either  by  the  gravimetric  or  the  vol- 
umetric method.  This  process  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  in  most  cases  replaced  by  that  of  Kjeldahl.— Zero 
method.  Same  as  null-method  (which  see,  under 
method). 

methodaster  (meth'o-das-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
method  + -aster.  Tlie  formation  does  not  ex- 
press the  meaning  intended.]  One  who  makes 
an  ignorant  use  of  scientific  methods,  or  mag- 
nifies unduly  the  importance  of  methods. 

The  methodaster  and  macerator  blunts  the  intuitions, 
the  best  thing  in  youth,  drags  down  thoughts  that  fly  and 
makes  them  crawl  at  a slow,  senescent  pace.  More  yet, 
it  tends  to  pedantry  that  shields  ignorance  from  exposure, 
teaches  the  art  of  seeming  wise  with  empty  minds,  . . . 
and  whips  up  a modicum  of  knowledge  to  deceptive  pro 
portions.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  IL  496. 

Methodist.  I.  «— Calvinlstic  Methodists,  Meth- 

odists  who  accept  the  Calvinistic  teachings  of  Wliitefield, 
in  the  controversy  of  1740,  as  opposed  to  the  Arminian 
doctrine  of  John  Wesley.  They  sue  found  chiefly  in 
Wales. 

II.  a . — Reformed  Methodist  Church.  See 

kchurch . 

Methodological  parallelism,  physiologico-psycho 
logical  parallelism  ; a methodological  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  psychophysical  parallelism.  See  the  quotation. 

From  this  [psychoneural  parallelism]  we  must  distin- 
guish a second  sense  of  parallelism  founded  on  the  dis- 
parity just  mentioned  as  also  pertaining  to  the  psychical 
and  neural  correlates.  We  may  call  this  physiologico- 
psychological,  or,  more  briefly,  methodological  parallelism. 
It  rejects,  as  illogical,  the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  psy- 
chical facts  from  the  standpoint  of  physiology.  ...  It 
also  forbids  the  psychologist  to  piece  out  his  own  short- 
comings with  tags  borrowed  from  the  physiologist  The 
conceptions  of  the  two  sciences  are  to  be  kept  distinct 
as  the  facts  themselves  to  which  they  relate  are  distinct 
. . . This  methodological  convention,  as  we  may  call  it, 
implies  a more  stringent  interpretation  of  causation  than 
that  expounded  by  J.  S.  Mill.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  66. 

Methody  (meth'o-di),  n.  Same  as  Methodist. 
[Vulgar  or  dial.]’ 

methol  (meth'ol),  n.  [meth(yl)  + -ol.]  1. 

Same  as  +carbinolj  A methanol , or  methyl  al- 
cohol (which  see,  under  alcohol). — 2.  A color- 
less hydrocarbon,  said  to  be  found  in  crude 
wood-alcohol.  It  is  probably  a mixture. 

methonal  (meth'o-nal),  n.  [melh(yl)  + -one 
+ -al3.]  A synthetic  organic  compound, 
(CH3)2C(S02CH3)2,  similar  in  composition 
and  action  to  sulphonal ; dimethylsulphone- 
dimethylme thane.  It  is  hypnotic. 

methose  (meth'os),  n.  [meth(yl)  + -ose.]  A 
colorless,  sweet,  syrupy  carbohydrate,  CgET12- 
06,  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  formalde- 
hyde under  the  influence  of  magnesium 
hydroxid.  It  is  probably  a mixture. 

methoxy-group  (me  - thok  ' si  - grop),  n. 
[meth(yl)  + oxy-  + group1.']  The  monovalent 
organic  radical  -OCH3,  derived  from  methyl 
alcohol. 

methoxyl  (meth-ok'sil),  n.  Same  2L$*mcthoxy- 
group. 

Methven  screen.  See  Might  standard. 

Methyl  acetanilide,  a coal-tar  product  with  properties 
similar  to  acetanilide,  sold  under  the  trade-name  exalgin: 
principally  used  as  an  analgesic.— Methyl  aldehyde. 
Same  as  formaldehyde. — Methyl  alkali  blue.  See 
kblue  — Methyl  blue.  See  methyl-blue.—  Methyl 
Chlorid,  a colorless  gas,  CHSC1,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sodium  chlorid  and  sulphuric  acid  on  metlfyl  alcohol, 
and  formed  by  treating  methane  with  chlorin.  It  has  an 
ethereal  odor  and  boils  at— 23.73°  C.  It  is  sometimes 
used,  mixed  with  ethyl  chlorid.  to  produce  ana;sthesia. 
Also  called  chlormethane. — Methyl  eosin,  crange. 
See  kcosin,  korange  1.— Methyl  Violet.  See  kmethyl- 
violet. 

methylate,  v.  t.  2.  To  substitute  in  (a  com- 
pound) the  methyl  radical  -CH3,  for  an  equiv- 
alent of  some  other  radical  or  element. 
— Methylated  spirit.  Alcohol  thus  denaturized  or  ren- 
dered unfit  for  drinking  (with  the  addition  of  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  benzene)  is  by  law  exempt  from  the  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
becomes  available  for  manufacturing  uses  at  much  re- 
duced cost.  Similar  regulations  have  been  adopted  in 
other  countries,  and  other  materials  than  crude  wood- 
spirit  have  been  employed  to  denaturize  the  common  or 
ethyl  alcohol. 


methylate 


metroi 


methylate  (meth'i-lat),  «.  [methyl  + -ate L]  (Piper  methy sticum).  It  crystallizes  in  silky,  metoxenous  (me- tok  ' se -uus),  a.  [Gr.  yera, 


A derivative  of  methyl  alcohol Sodium  methv 


late,  a colorless  compound,  CH;iONa,  prepared  by  tl 
action  of  sodium  on  methyl  alcohol. 

methylation  (meth-i-la'shon),  n. 


+ -toil.]  The  act  of  methylating.  See  *methy 
late. 

Methylene  acetylenazin.  Same  as  -kglyoxaline. 

— Methylene  benzoate,  a crystalline  compound,  (C6- 
ll5<'(,‘2)s',ii-2,  prepared  indirectly  from  formaldehyde 
and  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  99°  C.  and  boils  at  255°  C. 

— Methylene  blue.  See  methylene-blue .—  Methylene 
dibenzamide,  a crystalline  compound,  (CgHgCONHlg- 
CH2,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyleue 
benzoate.  It  melts  at  118"  C.—  Methylene  gray,  green, 
violet.  See  *gray,  etc.— New  methylene-blue,  (a) 
A basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  thiazin  type.  It  dyes 
tannin-mordanted  cotton  a fuller  and  redder  blue  than 
methylene-blue.  (/>)  A basic  color  of  the  oxazin  type, 
distinguished  as  new  methylene-blue  GG. 


lustrous,  prismatic  needles  and  melts  at  180°  C. 
methysticin  (me-this'ti-sin),  n.  [NL.  methys- 
r ,,  . , tic(um)  + -i»i2.]  Same  as  *kawain. 

L methylate  m^^jer  (ma-tya'),  n.  [P.  metier,  OP.  mestier, 


mester,  = It.  mestiero,  < L.  ministerium,  attend- 
ance, service,  office,  occupation,  work:  see 
ministry  and  mystery 2.]  Trade;  profession; 
with  reference  to  literature  or  art,  one’s  par- 
ticular kind  or  line  of  ability. 

Messrs.  Morris  & Co.’s  furniture  was  not  of  William  metraterm 
Morris’s  own  design,  flat  ornament  being  essentially  his 
metier.  A.  Vallance,  William  Morris,  p.  92. 

(")  metissage  (ina-te-sazh'),  n.  [F.,  < metis,  of 
mixed  race  : see  metis .]  Mixture  of  races, 
metisse  (ma-tes'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  metis : see 
metis .]  A woman  of  mixed  blood,  particularly 


methylenitan  (meth-il-en ' i-tan),  n.  [i methy - of  mixed  Indian  and  white  descent. 
lene  + -ite2  + -an.]  A yellow  syrupy  or  Metius’s  ratio.  See  *ratio. 
amorphous  carbohydrate,  CgHjoOg,  prepared  metoche  (met'o-ke),  n.  [Gr.  yeroxv,  a sharing, 
by  boiling  trioxymethylene  with  lime-water. 

It  is  not  fermentable  and  is  probably  a mix- 
ture. 


among,  + feuof,  a stranger.]  Heteroecions. 

metranate  (met'ra-nat),  n.  [ metran  + -ate3.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a metran  or  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  Metranate  of  Ethi- 
opia. J.  M.  Neale , Hist.  Eastern  Church,  I.  111.  N.  K.  I). 

metraneurism  (me-tran'u-rizm),  n.  [Gr. 
yl/rpa,  uterus,  + avtvpvayo f,  dilation  (see  aneu- 
rism).]  Same  as  * metrectasia . 

(me  ' tra-term),  n.  [Gr.  yi/r pa, 
uterus,  + L.  term(imts ),  end.]  In  certain 
trematodes,  the  short,  thick-walled  terminal 
portion  of  the  uterus. 

The  uterus  terminates  in  a short  heavy-walled  region 
devoid  of  eggs,  known  as  the  metraterm. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  802. 

metratonia  (me-tra-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
yyrpa,  uterus,  + arovia,  atony.]  Atony  of  the 
uterus. 


Same  as 


methylglycine  (meth-il-gli'sin),  n. 

*sarcosine.  Also  methylglyeosine. 

methy lgnanidin  (meth-il-gwa'ni-diu),  n.  A 
poisonous  substance,  of  the  nature  of  a pto- 
maine, which  has  been  found  in  decomposing 
cadavers. 

methy lindol  (meth  -il -ill ' dol),  n.  Same  as 
skatol. 

methylmethane  (meth-il-meth'an),  n.  Same 
as  *ethane. 

methylosis(meth-i-lo'sis),  n.  [Gr.  yera,  aftei’,  metodontiasis  (met,/d-don-ti,a-sis),». 

+ vat/,  matter,  + -osis.]  In  peel.,  that  variety  ' " - '* 

of  metamorphism  which  involves  change  of 
chemical  substance.  Geikie,  Text-book  of 
Geol.,  p.  765. 

methylpelletierine  (metlriil-pel-e-ter'in),  n. 

A colorless,  hygroscopic,  dextrorotatory,  li- 
quid alkaloid,  C9H17ON,  contained  chiefly  in  ^etoestrum  (met-es'tmm), 

215°r0  ° 6 P°meSrauate-tree-  14  b0lls  at  (-tra).  [Gr.  yerd,  after,  _+ 

methylpentose  (meth-il-pen'tos),  n.  [ methyl 
+ pentose .]  A pentose  in  which  one  hydrogen 
atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  methyl-group : 
used  especially  of  rhamnose  or  isodulcite. 

methylphenacetin  (meth"il-fe-uas'e-tin),  n. 

[ methyl  + phenacetin.]  A colorless  synthetic 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  phenacetin.  It  is  hypnotic. 

methylsalol  (meth -il- sal ' ol),  n.  [ methyl  + 
salol.]  A colorless  crystalline  synthetic  com- 
pound, a methyl  derivative  of  sklol : used  in 
rheumatism. 


< yerexuv,  share  in,  take  part  in,  < yera,  among,  metratrophia  (me-tra-tro'fi-a),  n.  [Gr.  pyrpa, 
+ exeiv,  have.]  In  arch. : (a)  The  arrangement  uterus,  + arpofia,  atrophy.]"  Atrophy  of  the 
of  a dentil-course  or  of  a Doric  frieze  with  its  uterus. 

triglyphs  and  metopes:  a term  used  by  Vi-  metrectasia  (me-trek-ta'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
truvius  (III.  3)  [although  some  authorities  yyrpa,  uterus,  + eKraatg,  extension.]  Dilatation 
make  the  term  metatome].  ( b ) The  space  be-  of  the  non-pregnant  uterus, 
tween  two  dentils:  used  by  French  writers,  metrectomy  (me-trek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  yt/rpa, 
by  a false  analogy  with  metope.  uterus,  + ettroyf/,  excision.]  Same  as  hyster- 


metochy  (met ' 6-ki),  n.  [Gr.  yeroxv.  a shar-  ectomy. 
ing.]  The  relation  between  ants  and  those  metrelcosis  (me-trel-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
of  their  guests  which  are  tolerated  and  not  yyrpa,  uterus,  + k'/.mmy,  ulceration.]  Ulcera- 
disagreeable  to  them.  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  tion  of  the  uterus,  especially  of  its  neck. 

VI.  183.  metremphysema  (me  trem-fi-se'ma),  n.  [NL., 

[NL. , < Gr.  yr/rpa,  uterus,  + iy<pboyya,  inflation.] 

< Gr.  yerd,  after,  + odoby  (oSovr-),  tooth,  + Same  as  physometra. 

-iasis.]  1.  Faulty  development  of  the  teeth. — metret  (met/ret),  n.  [meter3,  metre2,  the  mea- 
2.  The  second  dentition.  sure  of  length,  + dim.  -et,  used  here  with  a 

metcestrous  (met-es'trus),  a.  Of  orpertaining  particular  implication.]  A decimal  submul 


to  the  metoestrum.  See  the  extract  under  *met- 
cestrum 

n. ; pi.  metcestra 
olarpoy,  vehement 
impulse.]  The  period  of  decline  which  follows 
the  height  of  the  period  of  sexual  desire  in 
female  mammals. 

Metaestrum,  orthe  Metcestrous  Period. — If  conception 
does  not  take  place  during  oestrus  the  activity  of  the  gen- 
erative organs  gradually  subsides  during  a definite  period, 
which  I have  called  the  metoestrum  ; and  this  is  followed 
...  by  a long  period  of  rest. 

W.  Heape,  in  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1900,  p.  8. 

metol  (met'o]),  n.  [ met(hyl ) + -ol.] 
name  of  methyl-j>-amino-»i-cresol  hydroehlo- 

rid,  CH3NHC6H30HCH3.HC1.  It  is  used  in 
photography  as  a developer. 


tiple  of  the  meter,  in  the  scheme  of  magnitudes 
devised  about  1860  by  G.  J.  Stoney.  See 
+ metro  and  +uno. 


methyluramine(meth/''il-ur-am,in),«.  [methyl  meton.  An  abbreviation  of  metonymy. 
+ ur(ic)  + amine.]^  A methyl  derivative  of  metonym  (met'o-nim),  n.  [Gr.  yera, 


guanidin,  NH:C:(NH2)(NH.CH3),  obtained 
on  oxidation  of  creatine,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related:  same  a,s*methylguanidin.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  putrefying  meat, 
methy lurethane  (meth//'il-ur-eth'an),  n. 
[methyl  + ur(ic)  + ethane.]  A crystalline 
synthetic  hypnotic  obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  chlond  on  methyl  alcohol. 


4-  bvvya,  a name  (see  onym).]  A name  given 
to  a group  (usually  a genus)  after  a different 
name  had  been  applied  to  another  member 
(usually  a species)  of  the  same  group.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  code  of  botanical 
nomenclature,  a metonym  is  invalid. 

A name  is  rejected  when  there  is  an  older  valid  name 
based  on  another  member  of  the  same  group  (metonym). 

Code  of  Bot.  Nomenclature,  p.  175. 

ft), 


We  shall  use  the  syllable  -et  for  decimal  submultiple. 
Thus  the  sixthet  will  mean  the  sixth  of  these  -ets,  that 
is,  a unit  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals.  In  this  nomen- 
clature the  tenthet  of  a meter  is  the  same  as  the  tenth- 
metret,  i.  e.,  the  tenth  of  the  series  of  metrets  or  decimal 
submultiples  of  a meter. 

G.  J.  Stoney,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  208. 

metria  (me'tri-M),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  gqrpa, uterus.] 
Any  local  inflammatory  condition  following 
childbirth. 

A tndp-  a — Metric  property,  in  geom.,  a property 

which  involves  measure  or  quantity.— Metric  relation, 
a relation  which  involves  measure  or  quantity. 
metric2,  a.—  Metric  or  metrical  pattern,  in  music, 
the  scheme  of  long  and  short  tones,  resting  upon  and  con- 
formable to  the  fundamental  rhythm,  according  to  which  a 
particular  melody  or  phrase  is  laid  out.  I'or  instance, 
the  metric  pattern  of  the  first  line  of  “The  liluebells  of 
a Tier,  Scotland,”  as  compared  with  its  rhythmic  pattern,  may 
be  expressed  thus : 


Metric  pattern : 


Rhythmic  pattern : . 


n i j i™* 


A 


A 


4 [ 1 2 | 3 


n n j 


i 


What  is  here  called  a metric  pattern  is,  however,  often 
called  a rhythm , thus  reversing  the  use  of  the  terniB.  See 
meter%,  2,  and  rhythm,  2. 


methyl-violet,  n.  2.  One  of  several  basic 

colors  of  the  triphenylmethane  group.  They  metopantralgia  (met /;  6 - pan  - tral  ji  ....  . . . 

consist  chiefly  of  the  hydrochlorids  of  penta-  [NL.,  < Gr.  /ietokov,  forehead,  + avrpovj  cave  metric^,  a — Metric  horse-power.  See  -khorse-power . 
methyl  and  hexamethyl  pararosaniline  or  their  (cavity),  + akyoQ^  pain.]  Pain  in  the  frontal  metrics1,  «•—  Projective  metrics,  in  geom.,  the  treat- 
benzyl  derivatives.  sinuses.  rnent  of  metric  relations  as  projective  relations  to  the 

methyostylic  (meth,/i-o-stil'ik),  a.  Eclating  metopantritis  (met,/o-pan-tn'tis),  n.  [NL.,  metriocephalic  (met  //ri-o-se-fal,ik),  a.  [Gr. 
to,  or  having  that  arrangement  of  the  visceral  < Gr.  yerunov,  forehead,  + avrpov,  cave  (cav-  ukrptoc,  within  measure,  moderate,  + Ke<ba?J/, 

arches  termed,  methyostyly.  ity),  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  frontal  head.]  In  craniom.,  having  a length-height 

methyostyly (meth-i- os' ti-li),  ».  [Gr.  yerd,  sliruses-  index  between  72  and  77:  said  of  skulls, 

after,  + E.  hyo(id)  + Gr.  arm lof,  pillar,  +-y3.]  Metopias  (me-to'pi-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yera-  Amer_  Anthropologist,  1901,  p.  40. 


That  condition  of  the  visceral  arches  in  which 
their  component  parts  are  more  or  less  shifted 
from  their  primiti  ve  conditions,  and  the  metap- 
terygoid, symplectic,  anil  adjacent  parts  as- 
sist the  hyomandibular  in  the  support  of  the 
lower  jaw:  a condition  found  in  the  Teleostei, 
or  bony  fishes. 

Methyostyly,  in  allusion  either  to  the  prominence  of  the 


niaf,  having  a broad  forehead,  < 
forehead.]  1.  A genus  of  labyrinthodont 
Amphibia  from  the  Keuper  of  Wiirtemberg, 
attaining  large  size  and  having  a broadly 
triangular  skull  with  anterior  orbits,  weak 
dentition,  and  slightly  infolded  dentin : the 
pectoral  plates  are  large  and  the  ribs  very 
heavy. — 2.  A genus  of  Silurian  trilobites. 


metapterygojd,  or  to  the  fact  that  methyostyly  represents  metopion  (me-to'pi-on),  V.  : pi.  metopia  (-a). 


i morphological  advance  upon  earlier  modes. 

Biol.  Bulletin,  June,  1904,  p.  59. 

methystic1  (me-this'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ye.dvariKuc,  in- 
toxicating, < yedvetv,  be  intoxicated,  < yWv, 
strong  drink:  see  mead1.  Compare  amethyst.] 
That  intoxicates;  intoxicating. 
methystic2  (me-this'tik),  n.  [NL.  methyst- 
(icum)  + -tc.]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless 

compound,  CH2  (°)  C6H3C4lI4COCH2COOH, 

prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  its  methyl  ester, 
methysticin  (kawain),  derived  from  kawa-root 


[NL.,  < Gr.  yeromiov,  forehead,  prop.  neut.  adj., 
< yerutrov,  the  forehead.]  In  anthrop..  the 
point  in  which  a line  connecting  the  tubera 
of  the  frontal  bone  intersects  the  median  line. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan. -March,  1901,  p.  35. 
metopodynia  (met^o-po-din'i-a),  !!.  [Gr.  yfru- 
trov,  forehead,  + ’odivy,  pain.] 
in  the  forehead. 


yirutrov,  metro  (met'ro),  n.  [An  arbitrary  detached 
use  of  metro-,  combining  form  of  meter.]  One 
of  a series  of  decimal  submultiples  of  the 
meter : as,  metro-sixteen,  the  sixteenth  of  this 
series  of  metros.  See  the  extract  and  *uno. 
G.  J.  Stoney. 

A metro- ten  is  the  tenth  of  the  metros  or  decimal  unite 
of  the  metre.  In  other  words  it  is  101()  metres. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  572,  note. 

metrocace  (me-trok'a-se),  n.  [Gr.  yyrpa, 
uterus,  + naurt,  bad  condition.]  Gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
metrocampsis  (me-tro-kamp'  sis),  n.  [Gr. 
yr/rpa,  uterus,  + Kayipig,  flexion.]  Flexion  of 

_ the  uterus. 

Neuralgic  pain  metrocele  (me'tro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  yip-pa,  uterus, 
+ Kr/kr/,  tumor.]  Same  as  hysterocele. 


[NL.,  < Gr. 
Uterine  colic. 


metopomancy  (met/  o-po-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  metrodynia  (me-tro-dm  l-a), 
ylroiKov,  the  forehead,  brow,  front,  face,  + yvrpa,  uterus,  + oavvy,  pam.J 
yavreia,  divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  metroi.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  metrological : 
the  characteristics  of  the  face.  (b)  of  metrology. 


metroncus 

metronCUS  (me-trong'kus),  n. ; pi.  metronci 
(-tron'si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pf/rpa,  uterus,  + oysog, 
mass.]  A tumor  of  the  uterus;  also,  metro- 
phyma. 

metroneurosis  (me'  tro-uu-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pf/rpa,  uterus,  + bfL.  neurosis .]  Any 
neurosis  originating  from  uterine  disease  or 
pregnancy. 

metronym  (me'tro-nim),  n.  [Gr.  pf/rr/p,  mother, 
+ bvopa , bwpa,  name.  Compare  metronymic .] 
A personal  name  derived  from  the  mother  or 
from  the  maternal  family. 

The  acceptance  of  metronyms  in  the  genealogies  as 
proofs  of  female  kinship,  while  patronyms  are  rejected. 

Nature,  May  5,  1904,  p.  xiii. 

metronymic,  a.  2.  In  anthrop relating  to  that 
form  of  society  iD  which  the  child  takes  its 
name  from  the  mother’s  family,  or  in  which 
the  child  is  reckoned  as  a member  of  the 
maternal  family. 

The  older  [group]  may  he  named  metronymic.  In  a 
metronymic  group  all  the  relationships  are  traced  through 
mothers ; relationships  on  the  father  s side  are  ignored. 

Giddings,  Elem.  of  Sociol.,  p.  188. 

metronymy  (mf-tron'i-mi),  n.  [: metronym  + 
-y3.]  The  system  of  tracing  name  and  kin- 
ship in  the  female  line. 

Metronymy  and  Patronymy. — It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  different  types  of  ethnical  organiza- 
tion, one  of  which  is  older  than  the  other. 

Giddings,  Elem.  of  Sociol.,  p.  187. 
metrop.  Same  as  *met.  (c). 
metropathia  (me-tro-path'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  prjrpa,  uterus,  + wadog,  disease.]  Uterine 
disease.  Also  metropathy. 
metrophlogosis  (metro-flo-go'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pr/rpa,  uterus,  + <p'A6yuiai(,  inflammation.] 
Severe  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
metrophotographic  (meUro-fo-to-graf'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  means  of  metro- 
photography. 

A most  useful  variation  on  ordinary  metrophotographic 
observations,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  representation  of 
orographic  features  as  effected  by  this  well  known  process 
conveys  a far  more  readable  impression  to  the  eye  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  photographed,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
undulations,  the  gradation  of  slopes,  &c.,  than  any  flat 
photograph  can  possibly  convey. 

Nature,  Oct.  8,  1903,  p.  646. 

metrophotography  (meUro-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  perpov,  measure,  + E.  photography .]  1. 

The  art  of  making  topographic  maps  from 
measurements  of  stereophotographs  of  great 
interobjective  distance.  Nature,  Aug.  18, 
1904,  p.  392. — 2.  The  taking  of  stereophoto- 
graphs for  use  in  map-making, 
metrophyma  (me  -t,rd  - fi ' ma),  n. ; pi.  metro- 
phymata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pf/rpa,  uterus, 

+ <pvpa,  a swelling.]  Same  as  *metroncus. 
metropolitanship  (met-ro-pol'i-tan-ship),  n. 

[ metropolitan  + -ship.']  The  office  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a metropolitan. 

inetropolypus  (me-tro-pol'i-pus),  n,  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pf/rpa,  uterus,  -I-  nohvirovc,  polypus.]  A 
polypus  of  the  uterus. 

metroproptosis(me,'tro-prop-td'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  PVT  pa,  uterus,  + npoTrruau;,  falling  for- 
ward, prolapse.]  Same  as  *metroptosis. 

metroptosis  (me-trop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pf/rpa,  uterus,  + nraeig,  falling.]  Falling  of 
the  nterus.  Also  metroproptosis. 
metrorrhagic  (me-tro-ra' jik),  a.  [metro- 
rrhagia) + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  suffering 
from  metrorrhagia  or  uterine  hemorrhage, 
metrorrhexis  (me-tro-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pr/rpa , uterus,  + pij?tc,  rupture.]  Rupture 
of  the  uterus  during  childbirth, 
metrosalpingitis  (me  - tro  - sal  - pin  - ji ' tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pr/rpa,  uterus,  + NL.  salpingitis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  or  of  the  latter  alone, 
metrosalpinx  (me-tro-sal'piugks),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pr/T pa,  uterus,  + cakreuy^,  trumpet.] 
Same  as  Fallopian  tube. 

metroscope2  (met'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  plrpov, 
measure,  + OKomiv,  view.]  A speed-measur- 
ing device  or  tachometer  which  indicates  both 
speed  and  distance  traveled, 
metrostaxis  (me-tro-stak'sis),  m.  [Gr.  pf/rpa, 
womb,  + craS-ig,  a dropping.]  Hemorrhage 
of  the  uterus. 

metrostenosis  (me,/tro-ste-nd'sis),  n.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  pfyrpa,  uterus,  + arhuatq,  narrowing.] 
Abnormal  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus. 

metrosteresis  (me'/tro-ste-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pr/rpa,  \\Xvy\\s,  + aripr/a/r,  deprivation.]  1. 
Removal  of  the  uterus. — 2.  Absence  of  the 
uterus. 


metrostyle  (met'ro -stil),  n.  [Gr.  phpov,  a 
measure,  + E.  style2.]  A speed-controller 
used  in  certain  mechanical  piano-players.  It 
consists  of  an  index  that  can  be  moved  to 
right  or  left  to  correspond  with  a line  traced 
on  the  revolving  music-roll,  its  movement 
affecting  a lever  by  which  the  tempo  of  the 
music  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 
metrosynizesis(me,/tro-sin-i-ze'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pf/rpa,  uterus,  + cvviCyeic,  collapse, 
shrinking.]  Adhesion  of  the  uterus  to  neigh- 
boring structures,  the  result  of  inflammation, 
metro-ten  (met'ro-ten),  n.  A unit  of  length 
equal  to  1x1010  meters.  See  *metro. 
metrotomy  (me  - trot  'o-  mi),  n.  [Gr.  pf/rpa, 
uterus,  + -ropta,  < fapeiv,  cut.]  Same  as 
hysterotomy. 

metuloid  (met'u-loid),  a.  and  n.  [L.  metula, 
a small  pyramid,  an  obelisk,  + -oid.]  I.  a. 
Resembling  a small  pyramid  or  obelisk. 

II.  n.  An  object  that  resembles  a small 
pyramid. 

Metuloids,  modified  cystidia,  encrusted  with  lime, 
which  project  from  the  hymenium  of  Peniopliora,  giving 
it  a velvety  appearance.  J ackson,  Glossary.  N.  E.  D. 

metzograph  (met'zo-graf),  n.  [Metz,  a sur- 
name, + Gr.  ypa'tfiuv,  write.]  A form  of 
screen,  for  process-work  in  photography,  in 
which  lines  or  dots  are  avoided  and  an  ir- 
regularly grained  effect  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  glass  with  a wavy  surface, 
meuse,  n.  See  muse3,  n. 

Mex.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Mexican;  (b) 
of  Mexico. 

mexcal,  u.  Same  as  mescal. 

Mexican  bead-tree,  bean-weevil,  boll-weevil,  cal- 
endar, cherry,  chicken-bug.  See  Stead-tree,  -kbean- 

weevil , -kweevtl,  etc. — Mexican  coca.  Same  as  Mexican 
clover.  See  Richardsonia. — Mexican  coral  bean, 
luster.  See  -kbeani,  *luster'Z.~  Mexican  snapper. 
Same  as  red  snapper.  See  snapper  1 (a)  (3). — Mexican 
sole,  stinkwood,  strips.  See  ★sole 2,  iestinkwood, 
■Astripz.  — Mexican  walnut.  Same  as  rock-walnut 
(which  see,  under  ivalnut).  See  also  Awalnut. 

Mexicana  fiber.  See  * fiber2. 

Mexicanize  (mek'si-kan-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Mexicanized,  ppr.  Mexicanizing.  [Mexican 
+ -ize.]  To  make  like  the  Mexicans;  assimi- 
late to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Mexico. 
These  Indians,  now  practically  Mexicanized. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  xvi. 

meymacite  (ma'ma-slt),  n.  [Meymac  (see  def.) 
+ - ite 2.]  A hydrated  tungstic  oxid  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  seheelite,  found  at 
Meymac,  Corroze,  France, 
mezure,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of 
measure. 

mezzano  (med-za'no),  a.  [It.  mezzano  (pi. 
mezzani),  middle,  medium,  < L.  medianus,  mid- 
dle: see  median L]  Of  medium  size:  applied 
to  a macaroni  larger  than  spaghetti  and 
smaller  than  the  largest  macaroni. 

The  macaroni  called  “Mezzani,”  which  is  a name  de- 
signating size,  not  quality,  is  the  preferable  kind  for 
macaroni  dishes  made  with  cheese. 

Century  Cook  Book,  p.  226. 
mezzeria  (med-ze-re'a),  n.  [It.,  < mezzo , mid- 
dle, half,  < L.  mediuSy  half:  see  medium.']  In 
Italy,  a system  of  halving  the  produce  of  the 
soil  between  landowner  and  landholder : same 
as  metayage . See  the  extract. 

A system  ...  in  certain  provinces  of  Italy  and  France, 
where  it  was  once  almost  universal,  and  is  still  very  com- 
mon, is  called  mezzeria  and  metayage  or  halving.  . . . 
These  expressions  . . . merely  signify  that  the  produce  is 
divisible  in  certain  definite  proportions,  which  must 
obviously  vary  . . . and  which  do  in  practice  vary  so  much 
that  the  landlord’s  share  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two- 
tliirds,  sometimes  as  little  as  one-third. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  416. 
mezzograph  (mez'o  or  med'zo-graf),  n.  [mez- 
zotint) + -graph.]  A photographic  print 
imitating  the  effect  of  a mezzotint.  N.  E.  D. 
mezzotype  (mez'o-  or  med'zo-tip),  n.  [mez- 
zotint) + type.]  A kind  of  paper  for  photo- 
graphic printing.  N.  E.  I). 

mf.  2.  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  of  microfarad. 
mfd.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  manufactured ; 

( b ) in  electrotechnics,  of  microfarad. 
mfg.  An  abbreviation  of  manufacturing . 
mfr.  An  abbreviation  of  manufacturer. 

mg.  An  abbreviation  of  milligram. 

M.  G.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  Latin  Musicse 
Graduatus,  Graduate  of  Music. 

M.  G„  M.  Goth.  Abbreviations  of  Mcesogothic. 
mgm.  An  abbreviation  of  milligram. 

Mgr.  An  abbreviation  (b)  [l.c.]  of  milligram; 

(c)  [?.  c.]  of  manager. 

M.  Gr.  An  abbreviation  of  Middle  Greek. 

M.  H.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Master  of  Hor- 
ticulture; (6)  of  Most  Honorable. 
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M.  Hon.  An  abbreviation  of  Most  Honorable. 
mhor  (mor),  n.  An  East  Indian  name  of  the 
great  whale-shark,  Rhinodon  typicus. 
mhorr  (m6r),  n.  [Ar.]  A West  African  gazel, 
named  by  E.  T.  Bennett  Gazella  mhorr,  having 
horns  annul  ated  with  ten  or  twelve  prominent 
rings.  N.  E.  D. 

M.  H.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
House  of  Represen  tatives.  . 

M.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  ; ( b ) of  Member  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

mi.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  mile;  ( b ) of  mill 
or  mills;  (c)  of  milliampere. 
miam  (ml'am),  n.  Same  as  *mia-mia. 
mia-mia  (mi' mi),  n.  [Also  mi-mi,  my-my,  mi/im; 
a native  name.]  A native  hut  or  shelter  of 
the  Australian  aborigines. 

The  word  is  aboriginal,  and  has  been  spelt  variously. 
Mia-mia  is  the  most  approved  spelling,  mi-mi  the  ruost 
approved  pronunciation.  if.  E.  Morris,  Austral  Euglish. 

miasmatology  (mi/,'az-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  Same 

as  miasmology. 

miasmic  (ml-az'mik),  a.  Same  as  miasmatic. 
Miauli,  essence  of.  See  *essence. 
miazin  (mi-az'in),  n.  Same  as  *pyrimidine. 
Mic.  An  abbreviation  of  Micah,  a book  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

mica2,  n. — Water-mica,  a trade-name  for  clear,  color- 
less muscovite. 

The  clear  kind  is  known  to  the  trade  as  “ water  mica,” 
and  this,  as  a rule,  contains  no  iron,  but  much  of  the 
large-sized  muscovite  is  unfortunately  colored  to  some 
extent,  which  detracts  greatly  from  its  value. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  Sept.,  1905,  p.  200. 

micacious  (mi  - ka  ' shius),  a.  [L.  micare, 
shine.]  Shining;  sparkling;  glittering. 

There  is  the  Cyclopean  stile,  of  which  Johnson  is  the 
great  example  ; the  sparkling,  or  micacious,  possessed 
by  Hazlitt,  and  much  affected  in  Reviews  and  Magazines ; 
the  oleaginous,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Butler  bears  the 
palm,  or  more  appropriately  the  olive  branch. 

Southey,  Doctor,  interchap.  xxiL 

micacization  (mUka-si-za'shon),  n.  [micadze 
+ -ation.]  In  geol.,  the  process  of  becoming 
charged  with  mica  during  metamorphism. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  790. 
micacize  (ml'ka-siz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  mica- 
cized,  ppr.  micacizing.  [Irreg.  < mica2  + -c- 
+ -ize.]  In  geol.,  to  become  charged  with 
mica,  as  in  the  production  of  mica-schists 
from  shales. 

The  Liassic  shales  by  degrees  become  micacised . 

Geikie , Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  803. 

micanite  (mi'ka-nlt),  n.  [ mica 2 + -n-  + -ife2.] 
A trade-name  of  mica  in  sheets  of  considerable 
size  made  by  cementing  together  a number 
of  small  clear  pieces  split  very  thin : used  as 
an  insulating  material  for  electric  circuits. 
Elect.  Rev.,  Oct.  8,  1904,  p.  575. 
micarelle  (mi'ka-rel),w.  [ mica 2:  from  its  ap- 
pearance.] A micaceous  mineral  which  has 
externally  the  form  of  scapolite  and  results 
from  its  alteration.  Chester. 

M.  I.  0.  E.  Au  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Micellian  water.  See  *water. 

Mich.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Michigan. 
Michelangelo,  bar  of.  See  ★SarL 
michron  (ml'kron),  n.  [Gr.  pi(up6r),  small 
(see  micron),  + xp6v°C,  time.]  A unit  of  time 
proposed  by  Lord  Kelvin ; the  time  corre- 
sponding to  the  period  of  vibration  of  an  ether- 
wave  whose  length  in  vacuo  is  one  micron. 
Mick  (mik),  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  Michael.] 
A slang  name  for  an  Irishman.  See  micky. 
micr-.  In  phys.,  etc.,  a prefix  used  instead  of 
micro-  before  a second  element  beginning 
with  a vowel.  See  micro-. 
micracOUStic  (mik-ra-kos'tik),  a.  [micr(o-)  + 
acoustic.]  Having  the  property  of  rendering 
faint  sounds  audible ; magnifying  weak  sounds, 
micraesthete,  n.  Same  as  *micresthete. 
micrallantoid  (mik-ra-lan'toid),  a.  [micr(o-) 
+allantoid.]  Characterized  by  a small  allan- 
tois. IT.  Turner,  Anat.,  II.  869. 

Micrampelis  (mi-kram'pe-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Ra- 
finesque,  1808),  < Gr.  pmpbc,  little,  + apweXic, 
dim.  of  apwelot;,  a vine.]  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  family  Cu- 
curbitaceee.  (See  Echinocystis.)  Micrampelis 
Oregona  is  the  wild  gourd  of  Oregon,  and  M. 
macrocarpa  and  M.  fabacea  are  the  cliilicotbe 
and  bitter-root  of  California.  See  +chilicothe. 
micranatomy  (mik-ra-nat'o-mi),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  piupbi,  small,  + E.  anatomy.]  Microscopi- 
cal anatomy. 


micrandrous 

micrandrous  (tnik-ran'drus),  a.  [Gr.  pucpdg, 
small,  + avr/p  (av6p-),  male,  + -oust. ] In  6 of., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  dwarf  male  plants  of 
the  (Edogoniaceee. 

Micraster  (mik-ras'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  umpAg, 
small,  + aarr/p,  star.]  A genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  or  Echinoidea  having  a heart-shaped 
tumid  test.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  and  occurs  also  in  the  early 
Tertiary. 

micrencephalic  (mik,/ren-se-fal'ik),  a.  Same 

as  micrencephalous. 

micrencephalism  (mik - ren  - sef  ' a -lizm),  n. 
[mierencephal{y)  + -ism.]  Same  as  Micren- 
cephaly. 

micrencephalus  (mik-ren-sef'a-lus),  n.  ; pi. 
micrencephali  (-li) . [NL.]  1.  A micrencepha- 
lous  individual. — 2.  Same  as  ^micrencephaly . 

The  conditions  known  as  microcephalus  and  micren- 
cephalus. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  140. 

micrencephaly  (mik -ren -sef 'a -li),  n.  [Gr. 
ptupog,  small,  + iyueipa'Aog,  brain,  + -ys.]  In 
anthrop.,  the  condition  or  character  of  being 
micrencephalous,  or  small-brained, 
micrergate  (mi-kr£r'gat),  n.  [Gr.  pispig, 
small,  + ipyarr/g,  worker.]  A worker  ant  of 
smaller  stature  than  the  typical  worker  form 
of  the  species.  The  workers  of  the  first  brood 
of  offspring  reared  by  a young  ant-queen  are 
normal  mierergates.  Wheeler. 
micresthete  (mik'res-thet),  n.  [Gr.  ptspi g, 
small,  + alndpTor,  < alaBaveoBcu,  perceive.]  In 
chitons,  one  of  the  numerous  fine  branches 
given  off  by  a megalesthete.  Each  branch 
ends  in  a swelling  which  occupies  a micropore 
■ and  carries  a small  cliitinous  cap. 
micrify  (mik'ri-fi),  v.  t.  [Gr.  patpAg,  small. 
See  magnify.]  To  make  small ; minify. 

This  power  which  he  [the  poet]  exerts  ...  to  magnify 
the  small,  to  micrify  the  great, 

Emerson , Nature,  p.  67.  A.  E.  D. 

Micristodus  (mi-kris'to-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptupog,  small,  + larAg,  an  upright  projection,  + 
biovg,  tooth.]  A genus  of  very  large  sharks 
of  the  family  Rhinodontidee,  found  in  the  Gulf 
of  California, 

micristological  (mik"ris-t6-loj,i-kal),  a.  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  micristology. 
micro-aerophile  (mi-kro-a'e-ro-fil),  a.  and  n. 
[Gr.  putpAg,  small,  + E.  aefophile.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  *micro-aerophilous. 

II.  n.  A micro-aerophiloTis  organism, 
micro-aerophilic  (mr/kro-a-e-ro-fil'ik);  a. 
Same  as  *micro-aerophilous. 

Clostridium  Pasteurianum,  which  Winogradsky  found  to 
possess  nitrogen-assimilating  properties,  is  an  anaerobe, 
but  it  also  grows  in  symbiosis  with  aerobic  forms ; it  is, 
therefore,  microaerophilic.  Science , March  6, 1903,  p.  371. 

micro-aerophilous  (mi,/kro-a-e-rof'i-lus),  a. 
[ micro-aerophile  + -ous.]  Requiring  but  little 
free  oxygen : a term  used  to  designate  bac- 
teria and  other  organisms.  See  anaerobic. 
micro-ampere  ( mi"k  ro-am-pa r ' ) , n.  A unit 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  very  small 
electric  currents ; one  millionth  of  an  ampere 
or  1 X 10-7  c.  g.  s.  units  of  current, 
micro-analysis  (mi,/kro-a-nal'i-sis),  n.  An- 
alysis by  means  of  the  microscope, 
micro-anemometry  (mI//kro-an-e-mom'e-tri), 
n.  [Gr.  putpAg,  small,  + E.  aneinometry.]  The 
determination  of  wind-velocity  on  a very 
small  scale,  specifically  by  Barus’s  filar  mi- 
crometer. 

microbacillar  (m!-kro-bas'i-lar),  a.  [Gr.  pmp6g, 
small,  + E.  bacillus  + -ar$.]  Same  as  bac- 
terial. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  88. 
microbacillary  (ml-kro-bas'i-la-ri),  a.  Same 
as  bacterial. 

microbalance  (ml'kro-bal-ans),  n.  [Gr.  pmpAg, 
small,  + E.  balance .]  A delicate  balance  for 
weighing  1 milligram  or  less.  It  consists  of  a 
capillary  glass  tube  30  centimeters  long  and  0.5  millimeter 
thick,  bent  at  a right  angle  so  as  to  make  one  part  a 
pointer  9 centimeters  long.  The  tube  is  attached,  by  water- 
glass,  to  a quartz  fiber  5 centimeters  long  and  fastened 
to  a pronged  support.  The  instrument  is  thus  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  torsion  balance.  A hooked  platinum 
wire  melted  into  the  end  of  the  glass  beam  carries  a plat- 
inum basket  of  20  milligrams  weight  which  holds  the  ob- 
jects to  be  weighed.  The  deflection  of  the  pointer  is 
read  from  a scale,  and  platinum-wire  riders  serve  as 
weights.  The  mechanism  was  devised  by  Nernst. 

microbarograph  (ml-kro-bar'o-graf),  n.  [ mi- 
croi-  + barograph .]  A barograph  designed  to 
record  minute  and  rapid  variations  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Nature,  Aug.  18, 
1904,  p.  368. 

microbicidal  (mi  - kro  - bi  - si ' dal),  a.  [micro- 
bicide  4-  -afl.]  Destructive  to  microbes, 
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microbioscope  (mi  - kro  -bi  'o  - skop),  n.  [Gr. 
putpig,  small,  + E.  bioscope.]  An  apparatus 
for  showing  or  recording  the  movements  of 
micro-organisms.  Nature,  Nov.  5,  1903,  p.  18. 
Microbiotheriidse  (mi//kro-bI-o-the-ri'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [ Microbiotherium , the  type  genus,  + -idee.] 
A family  of  small  marsupial  mammals,  con- 
taining extinct  species  from  the  Miocene  of 
Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1887. 
microbism  (m!'kro-bizm),  n.  A condition  due 
to  the  presence  of  microbes. 

The  various  explanations  of  “return  ” cases  were  con- 
sidered, including,  besides  the  ordinary  ones  of  failure  of 
disinfection  or  a true  “ return  ” of  infection,  the  possibility 
of  a relapse  of  the  original  disease,  of  latent  microbism, 
or  of  missed  cases.  Lancet,  June  18, 1904,  p.  1724. 

microblast  (mi 'kro -blast),  n.  [Gr.  put  pop, 
small,  + /IXoffrdf,  germ.]  An  unusually  small 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscle.  See  cut  under 
Mood,  1. 

microbrachia  (mi-kro-bra'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pmpAg,  small,  + ’/3 pax'aov  "(L.  brachium), 
arm.]  A condition  in  which  the  arms  are  ab- 
normally small. 

microbrachius  (mi-kro-bra'ki-us),  n. ; pi.  mi- 
crobrachii  (-1).  [NL.]’  One  who  has  abnor- 

mally small,  but  not  deformed,  arms, 
microbranchiate  (mi-kro-brang'ki-at),  a.  [Gr. 
ptupAg,  small,  + f3pdyxlov>  gill,  + -ate1.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  the  small  gill.  Con- 
trasted with  *macrobranchiate. 

In  the  body  of  the  animal  [Nautilus]  two  metameres  are 
recognized — the  microbranchiate  segment,  containing  the 
smaller  gill,  the  outer  osphradium,  pericardial  gland, 
kidney,  and  kidney  opening,  with  the  generative  opening 
on  the  right  side  and  the  opening  of  the  pear-shaped  body 
on  the  left ; and  the  macrobranchiate  segment,  containing 
the  greater  gill  and  the  inner  osphradium,  pericardial 
gland,  kidney,  and  renal  opening. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  135. 

microcalory  (mi-kro-kal'o-ri),  n.  [Gr.  ptupAg, 
small,  + E.  calory.]  One  thousandth  of  a 
small  calory. 

microcaltrop  (mi-kro-kal'trop),  n.  [Gr.  putpig, 
small,  + E.  caltrop.]  Same  as  microcaltrops. 
Microcampyli  (mi-kro-kam'pi-li),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ptupog,  small,  4-  KapirvAog,  curved.]  In 
Hyatt’s  classification  of  the  cephalopods,  a 
suborder  of  the  Ammonoidea.  It  is  the  primi- 
tive suborder  of  forms  which  possess  a ventral 
siphuncle  and  are  characterized  by  undivided 
ventral  lobes  and  very  slightly  developed 
saddles. 

microcanonical  (mI//kro-ka-non'i-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
ptupAg,  small,  + E.  canonical.]  In  statistical 
mech.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a distribution  in 
phase  such  that  all  the  systems  of  au  ensemble 
have  the  same  energy.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Sta- 
tistical Mech.,  p.  114.—  Microcanonical  distribu- 
tion, ensemble.  See  A distribution , ★ ensemble . 
microcanonically  (ml  “ kro  - ka  - non ' i - kal-i), 
adv.  In  a microcanonical  manner, 
microcardia  (mi-kro-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptupAg,  small,  + capita,  heart.]  A condition  in 
which  the  heart  is  abnormally  small, 
microcardius  (mi-kro-kar'di-us),  n. ; pi.  micro- 
car dii  (-1).  [NL.]  A monster  having  a very 

small  and  imperfect  heart, 
microcarpous  (ml-kro-kar'pus),  a,  [Gr.  /unpeg, 
small,  + uapirog,  fruit.]  lu  hot. : (a)  Having 
small  fruit.  (6)  Of  mosses,  having  small  urns, 
microcentrosome  (ml-kro-sen'tro-som),  n. 
[Gr.  ptupAg,  small,  + tdorpov,  center,  + aapa, 
body.]  In  cytol.,  the  central  granule  of  the 
astrosphere  in  the  dividing-cell ; the  centriole 
of  Boveri.  Ziegler,  1898. 
microcentrum  (ml-kro-sen'trum),  n. ; pi.  micro- 
centra (-tra).  [NL.,’  < Gr.  ptupAg,  small,  + 

uhrpov,  center.]  In  cytol.,  the  centrosome  or 
cluster  of  centrosomes  united  by  a primary 
ceutrodesmus  in  the  astral  system  of  certain 
cells.  Heidenhain,  1894. 
microcephal  (ml-kro-sef'al),  n.  [microcephal- 
ous).] A microcephalous  individual.  Jour. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  April-June,  1902,  p.  121. 
microceratous  (mi-kro-ser'  a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
ptupog,  small,  + ucpag  '{uepar-),  horn,  + -ous.] 
In  entom.,  having  small  antennae. 
Microchseta,  n.  2.  [1.  c. ; pi.  microchsetse  (-te).] 
One  of  certain  small  bristles  which  occur  on 
the  body  of  a dipterous  insect  and  are  used  in 
classification.  See  +cheetotaxy. 

The  supra-alara  are  unusual ; the  cephalic  one  is  small, 
often  so  small  as  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  distinguish- 
able from  the  microchaetae. 

Kansas  Univ.  Quarterly,  July,  1900,  p.  224. 

microchemic  (mi-kro-kem'ik),  a.  Same  as  mi- 
crochemical. 


microdiaene 

microchiria  (mi-kro-ki'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptupog,  small,  + xe{ P>  hand.]  A condition  in 
which  the  hands  are  abnormally  small.  Also 
microcheiria. 

Microchceridae  (ml-kro-ke'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [Mi- 
crochcerus,  the  type  genus  (Gr.  ptupog,  small, 
+ x°ip°C>  bog),  + -idee.]  A family  of  small 
lemur-like  animals,  comprising  extinct  species 
of  small  size  whose  remains  occur  in  Eocene 
strata.  Lydekker,  1887. 

microclase  (ml'kro-klas),  n.  [Gr.  putpAr,  small, 
+ Kkaoig,  fracture’.]  A name  given  by  Wiik 
to  the  feldspar  usually  called  anorthoclase. 
microcnemia  (mi-krok-nS'mi-a),  n.  [Gv.ptK.p6g, 
small,  + Kvypr/,  tibia.]  The  condition  of  hav- 
ing tbe  leg  short  below  the  knee.  See  *bra- 
chycnemic. 

microcnemic  (mi-krok-ne'mik),  a.  Same  as 
*bra  ch  yen  cmic . 

micrococcal  (mi-kro-kok'al),  a.  [ micrococc(us ) 
+ -al1.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
micrococcus. 

Micrococcus  lanceolatus.  See  •hdiplococcus pnevmonise 
(with  cut).— Micrococcus  melitensls,  the  pathogenic 
micro-organism  of  Malta  fever. — Micrococcus  neofor* 
mans,  an  alleged  pathogenic  micro-organism  of  cancer  : 
its  existence  is  doubtful. 

Microcodon  (mi-kro-ko'don),  n.  [Gr.  ptspAg, 
small,  + Kudwv,  beli.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Microcodonidie.  Elirenberg,  1830. 
Microcodonidse  (mi,,kro-ko-don'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Microcodon  + -idee.]  A family  of  il- 
loricate  rotifers,  of  the  order  Ploima,  contain- 
ing the  genera  Microcodon  and  Microcodides. 
Microcotyle  (ml-kro-kot'i-le),  n.  [NL.  (Van 
Beneden  and  Hesse,  1863),  < Gr.  piapog,  small, 
+ kotvKti,  a cup,  socket.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Microcotylidee. 

Microcotylid®  (ml //  kro  - ko  - til ' i - de) , u.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Microcotyle  + -idee.]  A family  o£  trem- 
atodes,  of  the  order  Hcterocotylea,  having 
two  buccal  and  many  small  posterior  suckers, 
borne  on  a variously  shaped  marginal  cotylo- 
phore.  It  contains  the  genera  Microcotyle, 
Gastrocotyle,  and  Axine. 
microcranous  (mr-kro-kra'nus),  a.  [Gr.  ptupog, 
small,  + Kpavtov,  cranium.]  In  craniom.,  hav- 
ing a skull  of  small  volume,  from  1,540  to  1,630 
cubic  centimeters  in  males,  and  from  1,420  to 
1,500  cubic  centimeters  in  females, 
microcryptocrystalline  ( in  ikro  - k rip -t  o- kri  s ' - 
ta-lin),  a.  [Gr.  pispAg,  small,  + E.  crypto- 
crystalline.]  In  petrog.,  microscopically 
cryptoerystalline,  that  is,  composed  of  crys- 
tals so  minute  that  their  form  cannot  be  seen 
with  a microscope,  their  presence  being  rec- 
ognized by  the  phenomenon  of  aggregate 
polarization. 

The  closest  approach  to  typical  andesitic  microstruc- 
ture  occurs  in  the  dike  cutting  shales  in  the  ridge  south 
of  Winter  Creek.  . . . The  transition  from  a groundmass 
of  brown  microcryptocrystalline  matrix  with  distinct  lath- 
shaped feldspar  microlites  and  magnetite  grains  to  one 
that  is  gray  in  thin  section  with  larger  feldspar  laths  and 
a slightly  micropoikilitic  structure  can  be  observed  in  one 
rock  section.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  Monographs,  XXXII.  64. 

microcrystal  (mi-kro-kris'tal),  n.  [micro-  + 
crystal.]  A microscopic  crystal, 
micr  ocrystallography  (mi  - kro  - kris  - ta  - log'- 
ra-fi),  it.  [micro-  + crystallography.]  Micro- 
scopic crystallography. 

microcytase  (mi-kro-sl'tas),  n.  [Gr.  pucpAg, 
small,  + E.  cytase.]  A cytase  (complement) 
in  the  sense  of  Metchnikoff,  derived  from  the, 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes, 
microdactylism  (mi-kro-dak'ti-lizm),  n.  [Gr. 
/uKpdg,  small,  + SaKTVAog,  finger  or  toe,  + -ism.] 
A condition  in  which  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
abnormally  short.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV. 
498. 

microdactyly  (mi-kro-dak'ti-li),  n.  Same  as 
* microdactylism . 

microdentous  (mi-kro-den'tus),  a.  [Gr.  pispAg, 
small,  + L.  dens  {dent-),  tooth,  + -ous.]  Hav- 
ing abnormally  small  teeth. 

Microdesmus  (ml-kro-des'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pucpog,  small,  + Seapog,  hand.]  A genus  of 
small  fishes  of  the  family  Cerdalidee,  found  off 
the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America, 
microdiactine  (mi,''kro-di-ak'tin),  n.  [Gr. 
pispAg,  small,  + 6i~,  twice,  + anrig  ( ciktiv -), 
ray.]  A small  diactine  sponge-spicule, 
microdiaene  (ml-kro-di'en),  n.  [Gr.  piupAg, 
small,  + 6i-,  two-,  + -atva  as  in  rpiaiva,  tri- 
dent.] In  the  nomenclature  of  the  sponge- 
spicules,  a triod  of  minute  size  having  two 
arms  of  like  curvature. 


microdichotriaene 

microdichotriaene  (mi-kro-di-ko-tri'en),  n. 
[Gr.  ptxpdg,  small.  + Sixa,  in  two,  + rpiaiva, 
trident.]  A small  or  reduced  dichotritene. 

Spicules  calthrops-like  microtrisenes  and  spined  mi- 
croxeas ; microdichotrisenes  absent. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  II.  218. 

Microdiscus  (mi-kro-dis'kus),  n.  [Gr.  pmp6g, 
small,  + dinsog,  disk.]  A primitive  Cambrian 
genus  of  trilobites  of  the  family  Agnostidse, 
with  slightly  segmented  oephalon  and  pygid- 
ium.  See  Aghostus. 

microdont,  a.  2.  In  craniom.,  having  a dental 
index  less  than  42. 

microdonlie  (ml-kro-don'tik),  a.  [ microdont 
+ -*c.]  Same  as  * microdont,  2. 
microdontism  (im-kro-don'tizm),  n.  [ micro- 
dont + -ism.]  The  character  or  state  of  being 
microdont;  mierodentism. 
microdontous  (mi-kro-don'tus),  a.  [ microdont 
+ -ous. ] Same  as  microdont. 
microdyne  (mi'kro-dln),  n.  [Gr.  pmpog,  small 
(see  micron),  4-  E.  dyne.)  A unit  of  force 
equal  to  one  millionth  of  a dyne, 
micro-ergate  (mi-kro-er'gat),  n.  See  +micrer- 
<jnte. 

microfauna  (ml-kro-fa'na),  n. ; pi.  micro- 
faunae  (-ne).  [NL.,-  < Gr.  pinpu g,  small,  + L. 
fauna.)  A fauna  in  which  all  the  animals  are 
of  minute  or  diminutive  size ; a congeries  of 
microscopic  animals,  or  sometimes  a depau- 
perated fauna.  Geog.  Jour.  (E.  G.  S.),  X.  323. 
microflora  (mi-kro-flo'ra),  n. ; pi.  microflorae 
(-re).  [Gr.  ptnpig,  small, "4-  Is.  flora,  Seej flora.) 
A flora  in  which  all  the  plants  are  of  minute 
size;  a congeries  of  microscopic  plants:  op- 
posed to  *macroflora.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1904, 
p.  351. 

microform  (ml ' kro-form),  it.  [Gr.  pmpdg, 
small,  4-  E.  form.)  A microscopic  organism, 
or  one  that  is  too  small  to  be  studied  ■without 
a microscope. 

microfungus  (mi  - kro  - f ung  ' gus),  n. ; pi . mi- 
crofungi (-fun'ji).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ympig,  small,  4- 
L.  fungus,  fungus.]  A minute  fungus  which 
must  be  magnified  in  order  that  its  gross  mor- 
phology maybe  discerned  : distinguished  from 
mushrooms  and  other  large  forms, 
microgamete  (mi-kro-gam'et),  n.  [Gr.  ptnpu g, 
small,  + E.  gamete .]  1.  The  smaller  of  the 

two  conjugating  cells  or  gametes  of  a colonial 
rhizopod.  See  *macrogamete. — 2.  A male 
germ-cell;  a spermatozoon.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XXXII.  209. 

Coccidium  differs  further  from  Monocystis  in  that  the 
conjugating  gametes  are  sexually  differentiated,  the  small, 
active  one,  or  microgamete , functions  as  the  male  cell, 
and  the  larger  quiescent  one,  or  macrogamete,  as  the 
female  or  egg  cell,  while  in  the  gregarine,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conjugating  gametes  are  of  equal  size. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  June,  1901,  p.  192. 

microgametocyte  (mi "kro -gam ' e-to-sit),  n. 
[Gr.  /uk pig,  small,  4-  E.  gametocyte.)  tn  sporo- 
zoans,  the  mother-cell  of  a mierogamete  or 
male  element : contrasted  with  *macrogame- 
tocyte. 

Another  interpretation  would  regard  this  as  the  male 
element  {mother -micro gametocyte),  in  which  the  falciform 
bodies  represent  the  micrugametocytcs  and  from  the  latter 
the  microgametes  may  arise  somewhat  as  described  by 
Siedlecki  for  Adelea  ovata,  i.  e.  after  the  microgameto- 
cyte has  reached  the  macrogamete. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  March  17,  1902,  p.  310. 

microgametophyte  (mi-kro-gam'e-to-flt),  n. 
[Gr.  /unpeg , small,  + E.  gametophyte.']  A male 
gametophyte  when  the  sexes  are  dioeciously 
separated. 

microgamet o phytic  (mi " kro-gam  -e  -to-fit ' ik) , 
a.  [Gr.  funpog,  small,  + E.  gametopliyt{c)  + 
~ic.\  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  a miero- 
gametophyte. 

The  question  here  arises  if  we  are  to  regard  the  rich 
prothallial  endowment  of  the  Podocarpinese  as  the  reten- 
tion of  a feature  possessed  by  the  ancestral  Coniferales  or 
as  a recent  cenogenetic  adaptation,  which  has  arisen  at  a 
later  stage  of  evolution.  This  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  a consideration  of  the  microgametophytic  con- 
ditions found  in  the  Gymnosperras  in  general,  particularly 
the  more  ancient  of  those  still  living. 

A mer.  Nat.,  Juue,  1907,  p.  361. 

microgauss  (mi'kro-gous),  n.  In  elect.,  one 
millionth  pait  of  a gauss  or  of  a c.  g.  s.  unit: 
a practical  unit  of  magnetic  induction, 
microgilbert  (ml-kro-gil'bert),  n.  In  elect., 
one  millionth  part  of  a gilbert  or  of  a e.  g.  s. 
unit:  a practical  unit  of  magnetomotive  force, 
micrognathia  (ml-krog-ua'thi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  piupAg,  small,  + yvadog,  jaw.]  In anthrop., 
the  condition  of  having  small  jaws, 
micrognathic  (mi-krog-nath'ik),  a.  Same  as 
* mi  erogn  a th  ous. 


micrognathism  (ml-krog'na-thizm),  n.  Same 

as  * micrognathia . 

micrognathous  (mi-krog 'na-thus),  a.  [Gr. 

fUKpog,  small,  + yvadog,  jaw,  + -ous.)  In 
anthrop.,  having  small  jaws. 

MicrogobillS  (mi-kro-go'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pispdg,  small,  4-  NL.  Gobius.)  A genus  of 
gobioid  fishes  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

microgram,  n.  2.  A photograph  or  a drawing 
of  a microscopic  object, 
microgranitoid  (mi-kro-gran'i-toid),  a.  [mi- 
crogranit(e)  + -oid.)  Besembling  microgranite, 
micrograph,  n.  2.  An  instrument  for  photo- 
graphing microscopic  objects. — 3.  Same  as 
*microgram,  2. 

The  authors  [of  “ Alloys  of  Copper  and  Cuprous  Oxide”] 
studied  by  metallographical  methods  the  various  alloys 
of  copper  and  cuprous  oxide  and  show  that  area  measure- 
ments of  enlarged  micrographs  of  pure  coppers  contain- 
ing less  oxygen  than  the  eutectic  give  good  valuations 
of  the  oxygen  contained. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  March  12,  1904,  p.  632. 

micrographical  (mi-kro-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same 

as  micrographic. 

micrography,  n.  2.  The  art  or  process  of 
photographing  or  depicting  microscopic  ob- 
jects ; photomicrography, 
microgyne  (ml'kro-jln),  n.  [Gr.  pmpdg,  small, 
+ ywr/,  a female.]  A female  or  queen  ant  of 
smaller  stature  than  the  typical  female  form 
of  the  species.  Wasmann. 
microgyria  (ini-kro-jir'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
putpdg,  small,  + yvpng,  a turning  (see  gyrus).) 
A condition  in  which  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions are  abnormally  small.  Jour.  Med.  Re- 
search, March,  1907,  p.  104. 
microhemozoite,  microhaemozoite  (mi-kro- 
hem-o-zo'it),  n.  [Gr.  /w\p6r , small,  4-  a) pa, 
blood,  + i)ipov,  animal,  + -ite2.)  The  smaller 
form  of  schizont  in  the  development  of  the 
hemogregarine  Drepanidium  serpentium.  Com- 
pare * macrohemozoite.  Lutz. 
microhenry  (mi-kro-hen'ri),  n. ; pi.  microhen- 
ries (-tiz).  [Gr.  fiiKp6g,  small,  + E.  henry.) 
In  elect.,  one  millionth  part  of  a henry  or  one 
thousand  c.  g.  s.  units:  a practical  unit  of 
inductance. 

microhistological  (mi " kro-his-tp-loj ' i-kal), 
a.  [ micro his tolog[y)  + -ic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to 
microhistology. 

microhistology  (mFkro-his-tol'o-ji),  «.  [Gr. 
ympog,  small,  4-  E.  histology.)  Microscopic 
histology ; micristology. 

mierojoule  (mi'kro-joul),  n.  [Gr.  fwepi c,  small, 
+ E.  joule.)  A practical  unit  of  work  equal 
to  ten  ergs. 

microkinetic  (mi,/kro-ki-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /uupig, 
small,  + E.  kinetic.)  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  minute,  continued,  and  rapid  motions 
or  movements,  such  as  those  of  tremor,  titilla- 
tion,  formication,  etc.  [Bare.] 

The  aimless  and  archaic  movements  of  infancy  . . . 
in  the  form  of  isolated  automatic  tweaks  or  twinges,  and 
perhaps  even  the  still  more  microkinetic  gleanings  of 
fibrillary  formications,  are  ...  by  slow  processes  of  com- 
bined analysis  and  synthesis  . . . made  over  into  hab- 
its and  conduct  that  fit  the  world  of  present  environment. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  L 103. 

microlecithal  (rai-kro-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr. 
piKpog,  small,  4-  Mmdog,  yolk  of  an  egg,  4-  -al1.] 
In  embryol.,  having  very  little  food-yolk : 
applied  to  certain  ova,  such  as  those  of  sponges, 
marine  worms,  eehinoderms,  etc. : opposed  to 
*macrolecithal  or  *bradylecithal. 
microlepidotous  (mi"kro-lep-i-dd'tus),a.  [Gr. 
ptspAg,  small,  + hemdoiTdg,  scaled.]  Having 
minute  scales. 

Microlepidotus  (mUkro-lep-i-do'tus),  n.  [NL. , 
< Gr.  uucp6g,  small,  4-  Aemdoirog,  scaled,  < 
'teirlg  (Aemd-),  scale.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Hsemulidse,  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Microlestes  (ml-kro-les'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ptspar,  small,  + ’h/OTT/g,  robber.]  A genus  of 
small  marsupial  mammals  from  the  Triassic 
rocks  of  England  and  Germany, 
microline  (mi'kro-lin),  n.  [micro-  + line2,  n.) 
A proposed  unit  of  measurement  of  micro- 
scopic objects.  See  the  extract. 

The  size  of  microscopic  objects  could  ...  be  recorded 
simply,  by  saying  they  were  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
Microlines  in  diameter. 

Rep.  Brit,  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1857,  p.  115. 

micrologic  (m!-kro-loj'ik),  a,  [microlog(y)  + 
-ic.]  1 . Marked  by  minute  investigation  ; 

micrological. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mierol- 
ogy ; microscopical. 


micrometer 

microlophic  (mi-kro-lof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pispog, 
small,  + /.otpog,  crest,  + -ic.)  In  craniom., 
having  a low  incisor  crest  in  the  anterior 
nasal  aperture  and  an  indistinct  alveolar  line. 
Harrison  Allen,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila., 
N.  S.,  X.  419. 

microm  (mi'krom),  II.  [An  alteration  of  mi- 
cron.) Same  as  micron : proposed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  micron  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  unit  of  time,  the  michron, 
also  suggested  by  him.  ( 

micromagnetometer  (mi- kro-mag -ne-tom'e- 
ter),  n.  [Gr.  /unpeg,  small,  + E.  magnetom- 
eter.) An  instrument  devised  by  Pender  and 
Cremieu  for  the  determination  of  very  weak 
magnetic  fields.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
horizontal  bar  carrying  a vertical  bar-magnet 
at  one  end  and  suspended  by  a torsion-fiber. 
A field  of  0.00001  c g.  s.  unit  gives  a large  de- 
flection. Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  April  18, 
1903,  p.  666. 

micromania  (mi-kro-ma'ni-a),  «.  [Gr.  /wtpig, 
small,  + pavia,  madness.]  i.  A delusion  that 
objects,  especially  the  parts  of  one’s  own 
body,  are  growing  smaller. — 2.  An  insane 
self-depreciation. 

micromaniac  (ml-kro  - ma  ' ni  - ak),  a.  and  v. 
[micromani(a)  + -ae.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
suffering  from  mitromania. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  afflicted  with  micro- 
mania. — 2.  One  who  has  a mania  for  little- 
ness, weakness,  or  inefficiency.  [Bare.] 

Alas,  the  Unity  of  Italy  is  undermined  by  the  micro- 
maniacs w ho  aim  at  shutting  Italy  in  her  shell,  at  isolat- 
ing her  from  the  great  nations,  forbidding  her  to  share  the 
active  initiatives  on  whose  development  her  glorious  des- 
tinies depend. 

Crispi  (trails.),  in  The  Nation,  May  11, 1899,  p.  350. 

micromanometer  (mPkro-ma-nom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  puepog,  small,  + E.  manometer.)  A very 
small,  delicate  manometer  for  measuring  mi- 
nute differences  of  pressure, 
micromazia  (nh-kro-ma'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
piKpdg,'  small,  + pofdg,  breast.]  A condition 
in  which  the  breasts  are  abnormally  small, 
micromelia  (mi-kro-me'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fuspflg,  small,  + pt'Aog,  limb.]  A condition  in 
which  the  limbs  are  abnormally  small, 
micromelic  (mi-kro-mel'ik),  a.  [ micromel(ia ) 
+ -ic.]  Eclating  to  or  characterized  by  micro- 
melia ; having  small  extremities ; dwarfish, 
micromembrane  (ml-kro-mem'bran),  it.  [Gr. 
piKpAr,  small,  + E.  membrane.)  A very  thin 
layer  of  finely  porous  material,  such  as  is  used 
in  experiments  on  osmose, 
micromere,  n.  2.  One  of  the  small  blasto- 
meres,  or  cells,  which  result  from  the  early 
cleavage  of  the  egg : opposed  to  *macromerc 
or  *megamere. 

The  eggs  undergo  a total,  hut  unequal  segmentation, 
with  small  cells  (micromeres)  at  one  pule,  and  larger, 
yolk*laden  cells  (macromeres)  at  the  other. 

J.  S.  Kingsley,  Vertebrate  Zool.,  p.  222. 

micromerism  (mi-krom'e-rizm),  n.  [ micromere 
+ -ism.  ] A collective  term  for  the  theories 
that  assume  that  living  protoplasm  is  made  up 
of  a great  number  of  excessively  minute 
units,  or  biomolecules,  each  endowed  with 
the  peculiar  properties  of  living  substance, 
namely,  assimilation,  growth,  and  reproduce 
tion. 

These  [speculative]  theories  have  been  ahly  brought 
together  and  discussed  by  Delage,  who  has  included  them 
all  under  the  term  “micromerism,"  since  they  agree  in 
the  assumption  that  the  living  substance  contains,  or  con- 
sists of,  a vast  number  of  excessively  minute  particles — 
i.  e.,  aggregates  or  combinations  of  molecules,  which  give 
to  the  protoplasm  its  specific  properties  and  tendencies 
(“idioplasm”  of  Nageli).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  4], 

micromerozoite  (mi//kro-mer-o-zo'it),«.  [Gr. 
funpdg,  small,  + pepog,  part,  + t)<?ov,  animal,  + 
-ite2.)  In  sporozoans,  a microsporozoite:  con- 
trasted with  *macromerozoite. 
micromesentery  (ml-kro-mez'en-ter-ih  n.  [Gr. 
ptspAg,  small,  + E.  mesentery.)  In  some 
anthozoans,  a small,  incomplete  mesentery 
devoid  of  gonads  and  filaments.  Compare 
+macromesen  iery. 

micrometallurgy  (mi-kio-met'al-er-ji),  n. 
[Gr.  pmpbg,  small,  + E.  metallurgy.)  The 
study  of  metals,  particularly  as  to  structure 
and  crystalline  form,  under  the  microscope. 

micrometer,  n — Dioptric  micrometer,  a form  of 

double-image  micrometer  having  the  divided  lens  in  the 
eye-tube.— Electric  micrometer,  a micrometer  for  the 
precise  measurement  of  lengths,  in  which  contacts  are  in- 
dicated electrically,  thus  permitting  an  accuracy  of  de- 
termination to  within  less  than  one  micron. — Micrometer 
caliper.  See  *caliper.— Micrometer  eyepiece.  See 
ocular  ★ micrometer . — Ocular  micrometer,  an  eyepiece 


micrometer 

micrometer  which  consists  usually  of  a cross-hair  or  set 
of  cross-hairs  mounted  upon  a slide  in  the  eyepiece  of  a 
microscope  or  other  optical  instrument,  and  moved 
through  the  field  by  means  of  a micrometer-screw.— 
Repsold’s  transiting  or  registering  micrometer, 
a micrometer  fitted  to  a transit-instrument  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  with  it  the  observer  can  follow  a star  with 
the  wire,  keeping  it  continually  bisected.  The  passage 
of  the  wire  across  certain  definite  points  of  the  field  is 
automatically  registered  on  the  chronograph  by  electric- 
ity, and  the  resulting  observation  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
free  from  personal  equation. — Ring-micrometer,  an 
opaque,  accurately  circular  ring,  supported  by  arms,  or 
by  being  cemented  upon  a glass  plate,  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  object-glass  of  a telescope.  It  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  of  declination  and  right-ascension  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  by  observations  of  their  transits 
across  the  ring.  It  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and 
does  not  require  an  equatorial  mounting,  but  it  is  less  ac- 
curate than  the  filar  micrometer.— Spark-micrometer, 
an  instrument  devised  by 
Hi  ess  for  the  determination 
of  large  differences  of  electri- 
cal potential  by  means  of  the 
length  of  the  spark  in  air  be- 
tween adjustable  knobs  of 
metal.  The  spark  passes  be- 
tween the  balls  a and  b,  the 
distance  between  which  is 
varied  by  means  of  the  mi-  n** 
crometer-screw  m. — Square-  / • 
bar  micrometer,  an  instru- 
ment similar  to  the  ring- 
micrometer,  except  that  the 
ring  is  replaced  by  a square 
composed  of  four  parallel- 
sided strips,  crossing  at  right 
angles  and  so  placed  that  one 
of  its  diagonals  is  exactly  east 
and  west,  thus  requiring  an 
equatorial  mounting  of  the 
telescope.  It  has  an  advan- 
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tage  over  the  ring-micrometer  in  the  easier  reduction  of 
observations  and  in  the  accuracy  of  results. 

micrometer-cock  (ml-krom'e-ter-kok),  re.  A 
valve  capable  of  delicate  adjustment  by  means 
of  a micrometer-screw. 

micro-microfarad  (mi"kro-mi-kro-far'ad),  re. 
In  elect.,  a practical  unit  for  the  measurement 
of  very  small  capacities;  one  millionth  of  a 
microfarad,  or  1 X 10-21  of  a c.  g.  s.  unit  of 
the  electromagnetic  system, 
mieromil  (mi'kro-mil),  n.  [Gr.  yuipdg,  small, 
+ E.  mil(lion).']  A unit  of  length  equal  to 
one  millionth  of  a mil ; 1 X 10- 0 inches,  or 
about  2.540  x 10— 8 millimeters, 
micromorph  (mi ' kro  - morf),  n.  [Gr.  /uspig, 
small,  -+■  noptpi/,  form.]  A specimen  of  a size 
smaller  than  the  normal. 

Micromorphs  . . . occur  ...  in  many  parts  of  the  In- 
ferior Oolite. 

Hudleston , Gasterop.  (Palaeont.  Soc.),  p.  112. 

micromotoscope  (mi-kro-mo'to-skop), ».  [Gr. 
pucpog,  small,  + E.  inotoscope .]’  Inphotog.,  an 
instrument  for  photographing  microscopic  or- 
ganisms in  motion. 

micromyelia  (ini" kro-mi-e ' li-ii ) , n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pispAg,  small,  + pveUg,  marrow.]  A con- 
dition presented  by  a small  or  imperfectly 
developed  spinal  cord, 
microne  (mi'kron),  n.  Same  as  micron. 
micronephric  (mi-kro-nof'rik),  a.  [Gr.  \usp6g, 
small,  4-  ve<j>p6g,  kidney,  + -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a micronephridium : 
as,  the  micronephric  type  of  nephridia  in  an- 
nelids. Compare  *mepanephric. 
micronephridium  (niFkro-nef-rid'i-um),  n. ; 
pi.  micronephridia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  yucpcig, 
small,  + NL.  nephridium.]  Adiplonephndium. 
Compare  *meaonephridiwn. 
micronttclear  (tni-kro-mi'kle-ar),  a.  [ micronu - 
clem.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
micronucleus. 

micro-organismal  (mi,/krd-6r-ga-niz'mal),  a. 
[ micro-organism  + -all.]  ‘ Of  or  pertaining  to 
micro-organisms,  such  as  bacteria  and  Pro- 
tozoa. 

The  microorganism  a l differences  between  fresh  and 
stale  sewage  are  also  dwelt  upon. 

Science,  June  26,  1903,  p.  1006. 

Microperca  (mi-kro-per'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
puipog,  small,  + n epic?/,  perch.]  A genus  of 
percoid  fishes  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  eastern  United  States, 
microperthite  (mi  - kro  - per  ' tbit),  n.  [Gr. 
piKpog,  small,  + E.  perthitc.]  A perthite  in 
which  the  interlaminated  structure  of  the 
orthoclase  (or  microcline)  and  albite  is  only 
distinctly  discernible  by  aid  of  the  microscope 
in  a thin  section.  See  *cryp toperthi te. 
micropetalous  (mi  -kro  - pet ' a - ins),  a.  [Gr. 
\iutpbg,  small,  + nwraXof,  a petal.]  Having 
minute  petals. 

microphag  (mi'kro-fag),  n.  Same  as  * micro- 
phage. 

microphage  (mi  ' kro  -faj),  n.  [Gr.  yutpig, 
small,  + -ipayog,  < <f>aynv,  eat.]  A small  phago- 
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eyte,  or  wandering  leucocyte,  which  engulfs 
or  devours  other  cells,  bacteria,  etc.  : opposed 
to  * macrophage . 

Metchnikoff  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  chief  func- 
tion  of  the  polynuclears  or  “inicrophages"  is  to  take  up 
bacteria  and  inert  particles,  whilst  for  animal  cells  they 
show  negative  chemiotaxis,  remaining  inactive ; the  ma- 
crophages doing  all  the  work  of  phagocytosis  when  for- 
eign animal  cells  or  fragments  of  cells  are  introduced 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  July,  1906,  p.  9. 

microphagocyte  (mi -kro -fag'  o - sit),  n.  [Gr. 
ympog,  small,  +E .phagocyte.]  Same  as  *micro- 
phuge. 

microphitic  (mi  - kro  - fit ' ik),  a.  [Gr.  ptspbg, 
small,  + E.  ophite  + -ic.]  in  petrog.,  micro- 
scopically opliitic ; noting  a texture  of  igneous 
rocks,  which  have  crystals  of  lime-soda  feld- 
spar inclosed  in  crystals  of  augite,  as  some 
diabases  (ophites)  or  basalts, 
microphone,  u. — Pencil-microphone,  a microphone 
the  contacts  of  which  are  formed  between  rods  or  pencils 
of  carbon.— Rousselot  microphone,  in  exper.  psychol. 
and  phonetics,  a 
microphone,  de- 
vised by  the 
Abbe  Rousselot, 
which  consists 
essentially  of  a 
metallic  mouth- 
piece connected 
by  rubber  tub- 
ing to  a cylin- 
drical metallic 
box  in  which 
three  carbon  tips 
are  suspended. 

The  adjustment 
is  effected  by 
means  of  a screw 
set  in  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the 
box.  The  screw 
is  connected 
with  a metallic  spring  to  which  one  of  the  carbon  tips  is 
attached,  and  thus  regulates  the  distance  between  the 
tips.  The  wires  Dy  which  the  carbon  tips  are  included 
in  an  electric  circuit  enter  through  the  top  of  the  box. 

microphonic,  a.  2.  Of  an  intensity  so  small 
as  to  be  audible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
phone. 

At  a time  when  Vesuvius  became  active,  Rocca  di 
Papa  was  agitated  by  microseisms,  and  the  shocks  were 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  the  very  same  uiicrophonic 
noises  as  before.  G.  II.  Darwin,  The  Tides,  p.  117. 

microphonograph.  (mi-kro-fo'no-graf),  71.  [Gr. 
piKpi 5c,  small,  + E. phonograph.]  1.  Apliono- 
graph  to  the  membrane  of  which  a microphone 
is  attached,  thus  intensifying  the  sounds. — 2. 
See  Melegraphone, 

The  telephonograph,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
“telegra phone,”  the  “ microphonograph. ” 

W.  J.  Hammer,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  307. 

microphony,  n.  2.  In  physics,  the  art  of  en- 
hancing or  magnifying  the  intensity  of  sound ; 
the  use  of  the  microphone, 
microphotogram  (mi  - kro -fo' to -gram),  n. 

Same  as  microphotograph. 
microphotographic  (mi-kvo-fo-to-graf'ik),  a. 
[microphotograph(y)  + -is.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  microphotograpliy. 
microphthalmons  (mi-krof  -thal ' mus),  a. 
Same  as  microplithahnic. 
microphysical  (mi-kro-fiz  'i-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
pispog,  small,  + E.  physical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  physics  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter:  opposed  to  *macrophysical. 
microphysics  (mi-kro-fiz' iks),  n.  [Gr.  pispdg, 
small,  + E.  physics.]  The  physics  of  minute 
masses  or  of  the  ultimate  particles  and  struc- 
ture of  matter : opposed  to  *macrophysics, 
which  deals  with  bodies  taken  as  a whole, 
micropia  (mi-kro'pi-a),  71.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pinpi if, 
small,  + £it//  (iir-),  eye.]  Defect  of  vision  in 
which  objects  appear  of  smaller  size  than 
they  really  are. 

microplankton  (mi-kro-plangk'ton),  n.  [Gr. 

pmpbg,  small,  + NL.  plankton.]  "The  micro- 
scopic animals  and  plants  that  float  or  swim 
in  the  water. 

The  microplankton  of  the  Sicilian  coast  has  not  been 
included.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct,  1903,  p.  638. 

microplasia  (mi-kro-pla'si-si),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpbg,  small,  + rr/.aaig,  formation.]  A con- 
dition in  which  the  size  normal  to  the  species 
is  not  attained  ; dwarfism, 
micropodal  (mi  -krop  ' o -dal),  a.  [Gr.  /uicpo g, 
small,  + izovg  (nod-),  foot,  + -all-,  gee  Micro- 
poda. ] Having  small — especially  abnormally 
small — feet;  micropodous. 
micropodous  (mi-krop'o-dus),  a.  [Gr.  pmpbg, 
small,  + irovg  (nob-),  foot,  + -ous.]  Having 
small  — especially  abnormally  small  — feet; 
micropodaL 


Micropteryx 

Micropogon  (mi-krop'o-gon),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpbg,  small,  + n&yur,  beard.]  A genus  of 
scisenoid  fishes  found  in  the  warmerparts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  America. 


Micropogon  undulatus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

micropoikilitic  (mi-kro-poi-ki-lit'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
pmpbg,  small,  + E.  poikilitic.)  In  petrog., 
microscopically  poikilitic ; noting  a texture 
in  igneous  rocks  produced  by  the  presence  in 
one  crystal  of  many  small  crystals  of  other 
minerals  variously  oriented. 

The  mierostructure  of  the  groundmass  is  “ micropoi - 
Tcilitic ,”  with  more  minute  feldspars  maintaining  a fluidal 
arrangement.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  Monographs,  XXXII.  63. 

micropolariscope  (mi/'kro-po-lar'i-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  pmpbg,  small,  + E.  polariscope.]  A micro- 
scope with  a polarizing  attachment.  The 
polarizer  is  placed  beneath  the  stage  and  the 
analyzer  above  fhe  objective  or  at  the  eye- 
piece. Itisusedinthe  examination  of  crystals, 
tissues,  and  other  objects. 

Micropora  (mi-krop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pmpbg,  small,  + nupog,  pore.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Microporidee.  Gray,  1848. 
misropore  (mi'kro-por),  //.  [Gr.  pmpbg,  small, 
+ nopog,  pore.]  A small  pit  or  pore  in  the 
shell  of  a chitinoid  mollusk  containing  a mi- 
croscopic sense-organ : opposed  to  *megalo- 
pore. 

Microporidae  (jni-kro-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Micropora  + -idee.]  A family  of  chilostoma- 
tous  polyzoans,  of  the  order  Gymnoleemata, 
having  zocecia  in  which  the  front  wall  is 
wholly  calcareous  and  the  margins  elevated. 
It  includes  the  genera  Micropora,  Setosella, 
Cal  eschar  a,  Steganoporella,  and  Vineularia. 
microprojectioh  (mi'kro-prfi-jek'  shon),  n. 
[Gr.  [unpeg,  small,  + E .projection.]  In  physics, 
the  art  of  projecting  upon  a screen  greatly 
enlarged  images  of  minute  objects  by  means 
of  a lantern  with  a microscopic  attachment. 
Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  582. 
microprosopous  (mi,/kro-pro-s6'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
f impbg , small,  + npbau-ov,  face,  + -ous.]  In 
craniom.,  said  of  a skull  which  has  a small 
face,  with  a volume  of  from  470  to  510  cubic 
centimeters  in  males,  and  from  405  to  435 
cubic  centimeters  in  females, 
microprosopns,  n.  2.  In  the  Cabala,  the  ‘ les- 
ser face’;  a cabalistic  name  which  includes 
all  the  Sephiroth  below  Kether  (crown)  and 
denotes  the  workings  of  the  Adam  Kadmon  in 
the  universe : opposed  to  macroprosopon,  the 
name  applied  to  the  Kether  Sephira. 
micropterism  (ml-krop'te-rizm),  n.  [ microp - 
ter(ous)  + -ism.]  The  character  of  being  mi- 
cropterous  or  short-winged  or  short, -finned ; 
specifically,  the  condition  of  having  the  wings 
reduced  in  size  or  vestigial,  as  in  certain 
dimorphic  bugs  ( Hemiptera ) and  in  some 
insular  insects  and  birds, 
micropterygid  (ml-krop-ter'i-jid),  n.  and  a. 
I.  71.  A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family 
Micropterygidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  family  Micropterygidse. 
Micropterygidse  (ml-krop-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Micropteryx  (- ptery'g -)  + -idee.]  A 
notable  family  of  lepidopterous  insects,  form- 
ing, with  the  family  Hepialidee,  Comstock’s 
suborder  Jugatee.  They  are  very  small  moths 
which  resemble  the  tineids  in  appearance  and 
habits.  Their  larvse  are  usually  leaf-miners. 
See  * Jugatee. 

Micropteryx  (mi  - krop  ' te -riks),  n.  [NL. 
(Huebner,  1816,  as  Micropterix ; Zeller,  1839, 
as  Microptei-yx),  < Gr . pmpbg,  small,  + nripi^ 
( nrepvy -),  wing.]  The  type  genus  of  the  lepi- 
dopterous family  Micropterygidse.  The  species 
are  small,  possess  no  mandibles,  have  a short 
tongue,  moderate  labial  palpi,  and  posterior 
tibite  thinly  hairy  above.  The  genus  has  few 
species  and  is  confined  to  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe. 


Micropus 


Microtinae 


Micropus,  n.  4.  [7.  c.]  A person  with  ab- 
normally small,  but  not  necessarily  deformed, 
legs. 

micropyle,  n.  2.  In  zool. : (c)  In  certain 
sporozoans,  a minute  opening  in  the  oocyst 
through  which  the  microgamete  enters  to 
fertilize  the  macrogamete, 
micr or efr actometer  (mi - kro - re  - frak  - tom ' e- 
ter),  n.  [ micro - + ref  Tactometer.]  A refrac- 
tometer  specially  constructed  for  the  detection 
of  differences  in  the  minute  structure  of  blood 
corpuscles.  N.  E.  D. 

microrheometer  (mi,/kro-re-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
gispAg,  small,  4 E.  rheometer .]  A galvanometer 
for  small  currents. 

micros.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  microscopic, 
microscopical ; (6)  of  microscopy. 

Microsauri  (mi-kro-sa'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Microsauria. 

microscelic  (mi-kro-sel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pinpd c, 
small,  + oseXog,  leg.]  Having  short  legs. 

What  is  more,  in  a race  like  the  French,  there  are  two 
distinct  types,  each  having  the  same  measurement,  hut 
the  one  class  is  long-legged  (macroscelic,  in  the  term  of 
the  anthropologists),  the  other  short-legged  ( microscelic ). 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1904,  p.  528. 

microsclerometer  (mi,,kro-skle-rom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  puKpoc,  small,  + OKlypdg,  hard,  + perpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
hardness  of  minerals ; a delicate  form  of 
sclerometer.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1897-98,  p.  511. 
microscleron  (mi-kro-skle'ron),  v. ; pi.  micro- 
sclera (-ra).  [NL.]  Amicrosclere. 

microscope,  Metallographical  microscope,  a 

form  of  microscope  for  the  investigation  of  metals  and 
alloys.  Light  admitted  above  the  objective  from  the 
side  is  reflected  down  through  the  objective,  which  acts 
as  a condenser,  to  the  object  which  is  viewed  under  this 
illumination. — Projection  microscope,  a form  of  magic 
lantern  adapted  to  the  proj  ection  of  enlarged  images  of 
minute  objects.  The  projecting  lenses  of  the  lantern  are 
replaced  by  high-power  microscope  lenses. — Reading 
microscope,  a vernier-  or  scale-reading  microscope : 
used  on  instruments  of  precision. 

microscope  (mi'kro-skop),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
microscoped,  ppr.  microscoping.  To  enlarge 
with  or  as  with  a microscope ; examine  very 
minutely  as  with  a microscope : as,  to  micro- 
scope one’s  faults. 

microscopize  (mi-kros'ko-plz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  microscopized,  ppr.  microscopizing.  To  use 
the  microscope  ; work  with  a microscope. 

I may  read,  draw,  or  microscopise  at  pleasure,  and  as  to 
books,  I have  a carte  blanche  from  the  Captain  to  take  as 
many  as  I please.  Huxley,  in  Life  and  Let.,  II.  29. 

microsecond  (mi-kro-sek'und),  n.  [Gr.  gaip6g, 
small,  + E.  second .]  One  millionth  of  a sec- 
ond : a unit  employed  in  the  measurement  of 
exceedingly  small  intervals  of  time, 
microseismology  (mi 11  kro  - sis  -mol ' 6 - ji),  n. 
[ microseism  + - ology .]  The  scientific  study  of 
mieroseisms  or  small  earth-tremors, 
microseismometer  (mi/''kro-sis-mom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  gutpig,  small,  + E.  seismometer .]  An  ap- 
paratus for  detecting  slight  earth-tremors,  and 
showing  their  direction,  intensity,  and  dura- 
tion. 

microsiphuncle  (mi-kro-si'fung-kl),  r.  [ micro - 
+ sipliuncle .]  Same  as  microsiphonula. 
microslide  (mi'kro-slid),  n.  A glass  slide 
upon  which  an  object  for  observation  under  a 
microscope  is  mounted. 

microsmatic  (mi-kros-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /wtpdg, 
small,  + bogy,  smell,  + - atic .]  Having  the 
organs  of  smell  small  or  feebly  developed: 
opposed  to  ■hmegosmatic  and  *macrosmatic. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1894,  p.  9. 
microsmatism  (rm-kros'ma-tizm),  n.  [Gr. 
gispdg,  small,  4 bogy,  smell,  + -t-  + -ism.] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  having  the  organs  of 
smell  small  or  feebly  developed : contrasted 
with  *macrosmatism. 

microsomatia  (mHkro-so-ma'shia),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  gmpig,  small,  + oaga(r-),  body.]  Same 
as  microsomia. 

microsomatous  (mi-kro-so'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr. 

gtupdg,  small,  4 ouga  (ougar-),  body.]  Having 
. a small  body ; being  of  minute  size, 
microsome,  n.  2.  One  of  the  minute  granules 
found  in  the  protoplasm  of  animal  and  plant 
cells  and  by  some  biologists  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  units  of  living  matter.  The  micro- 
somes  of  the  nucleus  are  known  as  karyomi- 
crosomes,  those  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  as 
cytomicrosomes.  See  cut  under  *asteA,  7. 
Microspathodon  (mi-kro-spath'o-don),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  gispdg,  small,  + cnrady,  sheath,  4 
odorf  (JiSmiT-),  tooth.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 


family  Pomacentridse,  found  about  rocky  is- 
lands of  the  American  tropics, 
microspectral  (mi-kro-spek'tral),  a.  [Gr. 
gatp6g,  small,  + NL.  spectrum  + -al1.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  spectra  of  objects  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  or  to  microspectro- 
scopy. Science  Abstracts,  VT.  Sec.  A,  p.  110. 
microspectroscopic  (mi-kro-spek-tro-skop'ik), 
a.  [ microspectroscop(e ) + -ic.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  observed  by  means  of,  the  microspectro- 
scope. 

microspectroscopy  (mi//kro-spek-tros'ko-pi ), 
n.  [ microspectroscope  + -y3.]  The  scientific 
use  of  the  microspectroscope, 
microspermous  (rrn-kro-sper'mus),  a.  [See 
Microspermse.]  Having  minute  seeds;  per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  the  Micro- 
spermse. 

microsphere  (mi'kro-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  gmpig, 
small,  -1-  mpdipa,  sphere.]  1.  A microscopic 
spherical  organism:  applied  by  Cohn  to  the 
micrococci  found  in  vaccine  lymph  and  in 
small-pox  pustules.  N.  E.  D. — 2.  In  the 
calcareous  Foraminifera,  the  small  primordial 
chamber  of  the  test : an  index  of  the  dimor- 
phism expressed  by  these  bodies,  as  with  like 
exteriors  some  have  a microsphere  and  others 
a large  primordial  chamber  or  megasphere. — 
3.  In  cytol.,  the  central  portion  of  the  astro- 
sphere  in  the  dividing  cell.  The  center  of  the 
microsphere  is  occupied  by  the  eentrosome. 
Kostaneclci  and  Siedlecki,  1896. 
microspheric  (mi-kro-sfer'ik),  a.  [Gr.  putpig, 
small,  4 otpaipa,  sphere.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a microsphere,  in  any  sense; 
specifically,  having  a small  central  chamber 
and  a large  number  of  small  nuclei:  as,  a 
microspheric  individual  in  some  dimorphic 
foraminifers.  Compare  *megalospheric. 
microspherulitic  (m!-kro-sfer-o-lit'ik),  a. 
[micro-  + spherulitic.]  In  geol.,  minutely 
spherulitic  in  structure, 
microsphyxia  (mi-kro-sfik'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  gispdg,  small,  4-  o<pvl;ig,  pulsation.]  A state 
in  which  the  pulse  is  very  small, 
microspined  (mi'kro-spind),  a.  [Gr.  gmpdg, 
small,  4 E.  spined.]  Covered  with  or  bearing 
minute  spines  or  spinules. 

Microspira  (mi-kro-spi'ra),n.  [NL.  (Sehroter, 
1886),  < Gr.  gispdg  + tmsipa,  spire.]  A genus 
of  bacteria,  with  cells  mostly  comma-shaped 
or  short  spiral,  sometimes 
united  in  chains,  and  usually 
provided  with  a single  polar 
flagellum,  rarely  2 or  3.  M. 
comma,  the  comma  bacillus 
of  Koch,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant pathogenic  species,  be- 
ing generally  accepted  as 
the  specific  cause  of  Asiatic  i 
cholera.  M.  Metsclmilcovi  is  >«<>).  Highly  magni- 
associated  with  fowl-cholera.  Netmann'T  Lehffo‘om 
Other  species  occur  in  sea-  Fischer’s  “Vorlesungen 
water,  sewers,  and  rivers.  uber  Baktenen-  1 


Asiatic  Cholera  Bacillus  ( Microspira  comma).  Magnified 
i.ooo  times. 

(From  Buck’s  " Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.") 

microsplenic  (mi-kro-splen'ik),  a.  [micro-  4 
splenic.]  In  pathol.,  not  accompanied  by  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  N.  E.  D. 
microsporange  (mi-kro-spo'ranj),  n.  Same  as 

microsporangium. 

Microsporidia  (mI//kro-sp6-rid'i-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  gispdg,  small,  + oirdpog,  seed,  4- 
dim.  -iSiov.]  Same  as  *Cryptocystes.  Nature, 
Aug.  27,  1903,  p.  408. 

microsporozoite  (mi,/kro-spo-ro-zo'It),  n.  [Gr. 
gispdg,  small,  + E.  sporozoite.]  In  sporozoans, 


a small  endogenous  sporozoite ; a micromero- 
zoite.  Compare  *macrosporozoite. 

In  1894,  the  present  writer  discovered  that  in  this  schi- 
zogonic  phase  (then  considered  as  a separate  specific 
form)  there  existed  cysts  with  macrosporozoites  and 
others  with  microsporozoites,  and  he  (like  Schuberg)  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  a sexual  dimorphism  and  of  a 
fertilization.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  815. 

microstat  (mi'kro-stat),  n.  [Gr.  gispdg,  small, 
+ crarog,  < laraodai,  stand.]  The  stage  and 
finder  of  a microscope. 

Microstomatidae  (mi//kro-sto-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Microstomidee. 
microstomatous  (mi-kro-stom'a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
gispdg,  small,  4 crifialr-),  mouth,  + -om-s.] 
Having  a small  mouth  or  aperture,  as  a uni- 
valve shell. 

microstomia  (mi-kro-sto'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  piupig,  small,  + ardpa,  mouth.]  Unusually 
small  size  of  the  mouth. 

Microstomus  (mi-kros'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fitspog,  small,  + ardpa,  mouth.]  A genus 
of  flounders  found  in  rather  deep  water  in  the 
northern  seas. 

microstrongyle  (ml-kro-stron'jil),  n.  [Gr. 
gmpig,  small,  -I-  cTpoyyv2og,  round  (see  stron- 
gyle).]  In  sponge-spicules,  a small  or  reduced 
strongyle. 

The  microstrongyles,' which  are  18  x 2 y in  size,  are  oc- 
casionally  centrotylote. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1900,  p.  131. 

microstrongylon  (ml-kro-stron'ji-lon),  n.\  pi. 
microstrongyla  (-la).  [NL.]  A microstrongyle. 
microstructural  "(ml-kro-struk'tu-ral),  a. 
[microstructure  + -ol1.]  Of  minute  or  micro- 
scopical structure ; of  or  pertaining  to  micro- 
structure. 

microstructure,  n.  Applied  especially  to  metals  and 
alloys,  the  study  of  the  microstructure  of  which  is  now  a 
very  important  department  of  engineering. 

A brief  statement  of  the  effect  on  the  microstructure  of 
nickel  steels  of  tempering,  annealing,  working,  chilling, 
etc.  The  tempering  and  working  produce  very  similar 
results.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  April,  1904,  p.  306. 

microstyle  (ml'kro-stil),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gncpdc, 
small,  4-  crvibog,  pillar.]  A minute  monaxial 
sponge-spicule  with  sharp  ends, 
microtechnic  (ml-kro-tek'nik),  n.  [Gr.  umpbc, 
small,  + E.  technic.]  The  handling  or  construc- 
tion of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories ; the 
manipulation  of  minute  objects,  as  in  micro- 
scopy. 

microtetrod 

small,  + tet 
tetraxial  sponge-spicule, 
microthermic  (mi-kro-ther'mik),  a.  [micro- 
therm + -ic.]  Having  tlie  character  of  a 
microtherm ; composed  of  or  characterized  by 
microtherms. 

Microthoracidse  (mi-kro-tho-ras'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Microthorax {-thorac-)  +-idse.]  Afamily 
of  holotrichous  ciliate  infusorians,  consisting 
of  small  asymmetrical  forms,  with  the  mouth 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  the  cilia  scat- 
tered and  sometimes  limited  to  the  oral  re- 
gion, and  sometimes  one  or  two  undulating 
membranes.  It  contains  several  genera, 
amoug  them  being  Microthorax,  Cinetocliilum, 
and  Ancistrum. 

microthorax  (ml-kro-tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  gtspog, 
small,  + Supaf,  thorax.]  1.  In  entom.,  a fourth 
thoracic  segment  anterior  to  the  prothorax^  in 
the  Vermaptsra. — 2.  [NL.]  [cap.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Microthoracidie.  Engel- 
mann,  1862. 

Microthyriacese  (m!-kro-thir-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Microthyrium  + -aceie.]  A family  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  of  the  order  Perisporiales, 
named  from  the  genus  Microthyrium.  It  con- 
tains 21  genera,  most  of  which  are  tropical  or 
subtropical. 

Microthyrium  (ml-kro-thir'i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Desmaziiires,  1840),  < Gr.  yinpog,  small,  + 
Bvptov,  door.]  A genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi 
having  membranous  perithecia,  with  a shield- 
like covering  on  the  surface  of  the  host.  The 
spores  are  elongate,  2-celled,  and  hyaline. 
The  species  are  mostly  tropical.  M.  micro- 
scopicum  occurs  on  leaves  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs  in  Europe  and  America, 
microtia  (mi-kro'ti-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /unpeg. 
small,  + obg  (<jt-),  ear.]  The  condition  of 
having  abnormally  small  ears. 

Microtin®  (mi-kro-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Micro- 
tus  4 -inse.]  A subfamily  of  mouse-like  rodents, 
containing  a large  number  of  species  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  divisions 


(mi-kro-tet'rod),  n.  [Gr.  /uspdg, 
oa-,  four,  + 6S6g,  way.]  A small 


Microtinae 

of  the  Muridse.  By  the  law  of  priority  this  midaxillary  (mid-ak'si-la-ri),  a.  Situated  in  middletonite 


name  replaces  the ^familiar  Arvicolinse.  the  center" of  the  axilla. 

microtine 1 (mi'kro-tin),  n.  [G.  mikrotin,  < Gr.  book,  I.  452. 
funpiTT/s,  littleness,  + -in2.]  A uame  sometimes  midbody,  to.  2. 
given  to  the  glassy  forms  of  the  plagioclase  The  cell-plate ; 
feldspars  occurring  as  minute  phenocrysts  in 
igneous  rocks. 

microtine-2  (mi-kro'tin),  a.  [ Microtus  4-  -ine  L] 

Resembling,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the 
small  rodents  of  the  genus  Microtus.  Smith- 
sonian Rep. , 1900,  p.  86. 

microtome  (mi'kro-tom),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
microtomed,  ppr.  microtoming.  [ microtome , 
ft.]  To  cut  (a  tissue  or  organ)  into  thin  sec- 
tions with  the  aid  of  a microtome. 


Buck,  Med.  Hand- 


mid-gear 

(midT-tqn-It), 


n.  [ Middleton 


The  following  nerves  of  muscles  were  microtomed  for 
detection  of  some  fibres. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  1898,  p.  95. 

microtrisene  (mi-kro-tri'en),  n.  [Gr.  yatpAg, 
small,  + -piaira,  trident.]  In  sponge-spicules, 
a small  or  reduced  trieene. 
microtriod  (mi-kro-tri'od),  ft.  [Gr.  piupAr, 


a structure 
almost  in- 
variably found 
in  plant-  and 
often  in  ani- 
mal-cells, as  a 
series  of  deeply 
staining  thick- 
enings or 
granules  iu  the 
equate  rial 
plane  of  the 
achr  o ma  ti  c 
spindle  toward 
the  end  of  mi- 
totic cell-divi- 
sion. 


Midbody i 


1 embryonic  cells  of  Lima  a t. 
(Hoffmann.) 

small,  + rpt-,  three,  + tifc,  way.]  In  the  mid-digit  a 1 

nomenclature  of  the  sponge-spicules,  a triod  fmid-dii'i-tal)  showing spmdie-piateandcytopiasmic plate, 
of  minute  size.  n.  One  of  the  <From  Wilson's  ••  The  Cell.") 

Microtus  (mi-lpo'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  patpbp,  two  primaries  attached  to  the  first  phalanx  of 
small,  4-  ouf  (wr-),  ear.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  second  digit  of  a bird’s  wing.  Parker 
the  subfamily  Microtinee,  containing  those  and  Haswell,  Text-book  of  Zool.,  II.  356. 
species  of  small  rodents  long  placed  in  the  middle,  Middle  of  the  road,  an  epithet  applied, 

ffflnna  .1  rp>/‘nln  ' I'  h at*  a oro  aitqt*  vi i otmonnma  * 


genus  Arvicola.  There  are  over  20  synonyms 
for  this  genus.  See  Arvicola.  Schranlc,  1798. 
microtylostyle  (mi  - kro -ti ' lo  -stil),  n.  [Gr. 
fUKpd f,  small,  + rrZof,  knot,  knob,  -f  otvXoc, 
pillar.]  A minute  monaxial  sponge-spicule 
with  one  knobbed  end. 

microtylote  (mi-kro-tiTot),  n.  [Gr.  pi sp6g, 
small,  4-  E.  tylote.l  ' A small  tylote.  Sollas, 
inEneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 
microtypal  (ml'kro-ti-pal),  a.  [ microtype  + 
-a/1.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a mi- 
crotype : as,  the  microtypal  arrangement  of 
mesenteries  in  the  Zoanthidse. 
microtype  (mTkro-tip),  n.  [Gr.  pucpd f,  small, 
4-  rimoQ,  type.]  The  normal  arrangement  of 
mesenteries  in  certain  Zoanthidea,  each  couple 
comprising  a maeromesentery  and  a micro- 
mesentery. Compare  *macrotype.  Annals  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1902,  p.  393. 
microwatt  I mi'kro-wot),  n.  [Gr.  /uupip,  small, 
4-  E.  watt.']  A unit  of  power  or  activity 
equal  to  ten  ergs  per  second ; a millionth  of  a 
watt. 


especially  in  the  presidential  campaign  of"  1896,  to  those 
members  of  the  Populist  party  who  urged  the  nomination 
of  a Populist  by  their  party  convention  and  opposed  the 
acceptance  of  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  : said 
to  be  derived  from  the  habit,  in  some  parts  of  the  South-  Tniriawrisirin 
west,  of  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  better  to  luiuewiwm 
protect  one’s  self  from  enemies  lying  in  ambush.  [U.  S. 
political  slang.]— Persian,  middle,  in  the  Arab-Persian 
musical  theory  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a central  tone 
in  the  system  of  tones  which  served  as  a point  of  reference 
in  the  calculation  of  intervals  : the  irmese  of  Greek  musi- 
cal theory.— To  break  out  middles,  to  open  lengthwise 

with  a double  mold-bom-d  or  a scooter-plow  the  middle  midfacial  (mid-fa'shal),  a.  Situated  in  the 

of  an  existing  cotton  bed.  Also  to  burst  or  burst  out  mid - rniddl  a nf  a fa  aa 
dies.  Compare  if  middle-buster.  [Southern  U.  S.]  miuaie  or  Tne  lace. 

middle-body  (mid T-bod'T),  n.  In  naval  arch.,  midfilial  (mid-fil'yal),  a.  [mid  + filial.']  Of 

■f.liA  tui T*f  nf  q foinn  ttt  4-1,  ^ Ol*  TlAT’tfl.inin 0*  t.O  fl.  Slta.fvi  at.i  A ’ 


collieries,  near  Leeds,  4-  -ite2. ] A hydrocar- 
bon occurring  in  minute  rounded  pea-like 
masses  of  a yellowish-brown  color  between 
layers  of  coal  at  the  Middleton  collieries,  near 
Leeds,  England. 

middle-watcher  (mid'l-woeh'/er),  n.  The 
lunch  served  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  during 
the  mid-watch.  This  is  customary  in  the  navy 
and  on  board  passenger-steamships.  [Slang.] 
middling,  n.  5.  pi.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat 
bran. 

The  bran  known  as  “ middlings  ” is  usually  considered 
the  best  to  use,  because  it  is  finer  and  contains  more 
Hour  than  the  coarse  grades. 

Flemming,  Practical  Tanning,  p.  9. 
mid-door  (mid'dor),  ft.  Iii  mining,  the  middle 
one  of  three  landing-places  in  a shaft.  Also 
called  mid-working.  [Scotch.] 
mide  (me'da),  n.  [Ojibwa  midewin .]  A relig- 
ious society  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  consisting 
of  a number  of  persous  initiated  by  supernat- 
ural powers.  The  members  are  grouped  in  classes  and 
a record  of  the  initiations  of  each  member  is  kept  by  him 
on  birch-bark  charts.  The  traditions  of  the  mide  tell  of 
the  initiation  of  the  society  by  the  creator  or  transformer. 
The  ceremonies  are  performed  in  a rectangular  open  lodge. 
The  members  of  the  mide  order  are  believed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers  and  to  be  able  to  cure  disease. 

Among  the  Indians  of  North  America  there  are  also 
special  healers  (medicine-men)  who  are  held  in  great  es- 
teem, and  who  sometimes  form  a corporation  ( Mide ), 
into  which  admission  can  only  be  gained  after  a profes- 
sional examination  ill  the  “ doctors’  cabin." 

Veniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  227. 
(me-da'wi-win),  n.  [Ojibwa.] 
A religious  society  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians, 
the  members  of  which  are  imagined  to 
have  the  power  to  converse  with  spirits  and, 
after  death,  to  reach  the  land  of  the  spirits. 
See  *mide. 


or  pertaining  to  a statistical  offspring  of  com- 
posite sex  which  is  the  statistical  mean  of  the 
sons  and  the  transmuted  daughters. 

The  proportion  between  tile  Mid-Filial  and  the  Mid- 
Parental  deviation  is  constant,  whatever  the  Mid-Paren- 
tal stature  may  be. 

Francis  Oalton,  Natural  Inheritance,  p.  97. 

Midford  sands.  See  *sandi. 

Situated  in  the 


the  part  of  a ship’s  form  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  where  the  cross-sections  are  all  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  parallel 
middle-body  is  that  part  in  which  they  are  of 
exactly  the  same  dimensions, 
middle-breaker  (midT-bra^ker),  n.  A double 
mold-board  plow,  used  to  break  out  the  mid- 
dle of  a cotton  bed  and  for  similar  purposes.  Swn  , .,  „ ,, 

It  is  steadied  by  a laud-bar  bisecting  the 

angle  made  by  the  two  mold-boards.  [U.  S.]  °?“tei  °f  th«  fo^he^’ 
microxea  (mi-krok-se'a),  n.;  pi.  microxest  (-e).  middle-buster  (midT-bus’!'ter),  n.  A middle-  micl"2.  ey  (m.\d  Sal i),_n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  putpiq,  small,  4-  ol-eia,  fem.  of  ofnp,  breaker.  Sometimes  corrected  to  middle- 
sharp.]  In  sponge-spicules,  a small  or  re-  burster.  [Colloquial,  Southern  U.  S.] 
cluced  Oxea.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1902,  Or  by  means  of  a middle  “buster,"  which  is  a double 
II.  218.  mold-board  plow, 

microxycyte  (mi-krok'si-slt),  n.  [Gr.  picp&p,  7’.  F.  Hunt,  Forage  and  Filler  Crops  in  America,  p.  362. 
small,  4-  of  {if,  sharp,  4-  Kvror,  hollow  (cell).]  middle-piece  (mid'l-pes),  n.  A differentiated 
A finely  granular  oxyphil  or  eosinophil  blood-  region  of  the  spermatozoon  between  its  ‘ head,’ 
corpuscle,  or  leucocyte.  Durham,  1897.  or  nucleus,  and  ‘ tail,’ or  flagellum, 

microzoogonidium  (ini-kro-z6'!'o-go-nid,i-um), 
n. ; pi.  microzobgonidia  (-a),  [micro-  4-  zoo- 
gonidium.li  A minute  zoogonidium. 
microzooscopic  (mi,',krc>  - zo  - o - skop'ik),  a. 

[Gr.  piKpdc,  small,  4-  fyor,  animal,  + auotreiv, 
view,  4-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seeing 
of  microscopic  organisms;  characterized  by 
the  seeing  of  tiny  animals. 


The  middle  of  a 
vessel;  the  galley  or  caboose,  situated  amid- 
ships below  decks  (midway  between  the  upper 
deck  and  the  hold)  in  old-time  vessels. 

midge,  Gray  midge,  a kind  of  artificial  fly.— Net- 
veined  midge.  See  ■ h lilepharoceridse . — Net-winged 
midge.  Same  as  net-veined  trmidge. — Pear-midge,  a ce- 
cidomyiid  fly,  Contarinia pyHvora,  indigenous  to  Eur< tpe, 


In  a recent  study  of  the  dreams  of  hysterics  and  epilep- 
tics De  Santis  found  that  those  of  the  former  were  most 
frequently  of  pain,  next  of  fear,  and  were  less  often  erotic. 
Dreams  of  large  animals  predominate,  while  in  alcoholism 
those  of  tiny  animals  or  microzooscopic  dreams  were 
most  frequent.  O.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  276. 

microzyma  (mi-kro-zi'ma),  to.  ; pi.  microzymm 
(-me).  [NL.,  < Gr.  piupbp,  small,  4-  ivpy, 
ferment.]  One  of  the  very  minute  bodies 
which,  according  to  some  biologists,  repre- 
sent the  ultimate  elements  of  living  sub- 
stance, or  protoplasm,  like  the  pangens, 
plasomes,  gemmules,  etc. 

Micrurae  (mi-kro're),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptspoc, 
small,  4-  ovpa,  tail.]  A group  of  Nemertini, 
forming  a subdivision  of  the  family  Lineidse, 
characterized  by  a small  filamentous  tail.  It 
contains  tbe  genera  Micrura,  Cerebratulus,  and 
Langia.  See  *Amicrurx. 

Mida2  (mi'da),  to.  [NL.  (Cunningham,  1838), 
stated  to  be  from  a native  New  Zealand 
name.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  or 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  family  Santalacese. 
See  Fusanus. 

midas-fly  (mi'das-fll),  TO.  Any  dipterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Mididse  or  Midasidee  or 
Midaidse,  as  it  is  variously  spelled.  Comstock, 
Manual  of  Insects,  p.  461. 


Human  spermatozoa. 

The  two  at  the  left  after 
Retzius  (8i) ; the  one  at 
the  extreme  left  is  seen  in 
profile ; the  other  in  sur- 
face view;  the  one  at  the 
right  is  drawn  as  described 
by  Jensen,  a,  head;  b, 
terminal  nodule ; c,  mid- 
dle-piece ; d,  tail ; e,  end- 
piece  of  Retzius.  (From 
Huber’s  trans.  of  Bohm- 
DavidofTs  “ Histology.”) 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
term  middle-piece  has  been  ap- 
plied to  structures  of  quite  dif- 
ferent morphological  nature, 
which  agree  only  in  lying  be- 
hind the  nucleus.  Thus  in  the 
salamander  the  inner  centrosome 
gives  rise  to  the  main  body  of 
the  middle-piece  ; in  the  rat  or 
in  man  it  gives  rise  only  to  the 
small  disc-shaped  body  lying  in 
the  “neck”  in  front  of  the  so- 
called  middle-piece ; while  in 
Helix  or  the  elasmobranch  it  is 
transformed  into  a long  filament 
traversing  a cytoplasmic  “mid- 
(I  dle-piece  ” which  forms  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  flagellum. 
The  term  middle-piece  has  thus 
become  highly  ambiguous  and 
should  only  be  employed,  if  at 
all,  as  a convenient  descriptive 
term  which  has  no  definite  mor- 
phological meaning. 

E.B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  (ed.  1900), 
[pp.  170,  171. 

Middlesex  shale.  See 

*shale2. 

middleshot  (midT-shot), 
— e a.  In  hydraul.,  receiving 
water  at  its  circumference 
about  opposite  the  center 
or  middle  : said  of  a water- 
wheel with  a horizontal 
axis,  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  to  the  available 
head  makes  the  type 


Pear-midge  ( Contarinia  pyrivora). 
a,  female  fly;  genitalia  £ ; c,  pupa;  d,  antenna  g; 
tenna  ). . All  greatly  enlarged.  (Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.). 


and  accidentally  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Its 
larva)  injure  young  pear  fruit. — Solitary  midge,  Orph- 
nephila  testacea,  a minute  dipterous  insect:  so  called 
by  Comstock  because  it  is  the  only  American  represen- 
tative of  its  family,  the  Orphnephilidse Violet-midge, 

a cecidomyiid  fly,  Contarinia  violicola,  whose  larvae  fold 
the  leaves  of  the  violet,  bringing  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  together  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  gall.  Also  c:dled 
violet  gall-fly.— Winter  midge,  a trypetid  fly,  Trichocera 
hiemalis,  occasionally  found  flying  in  winter  and  occur- 
ring as  far  north  as  Greenland, 
intermediate  between  the  mid-gear  (mid'ger),  n.  That  position  of  a Ste- 
breast-wheel  and  the  phenson  link  where  both  the  eccentrics  have 
under-shot.  the  same  effect  on  the  valve,  that  is,  where 


mid-gear 

the  link-block  is  at  the  middle  of  the  link;  mid-tarsal  (mid-tar'sal),  a.  Relating  to  the 
that  position  of  the  valve-gear  of  an  engine  in  central  portion  of  the  tarsus, 
which  the  engine  will  run  neither  forward  nor  if  they  Vet  alone  they  either  turn  the  loot  inwards 
backward.  (tibialis  posticus),  or  turn  it  outwards  (peronei),  and  thus 

mid-grandparent  (mid-grand'par-ent),  n.  All  llverf' or  evert  the  loot  at  the  mid-tarsal  articulation, 
ideai  person  of  composite  sex  who  is  the  .,  . Lancet,  July  4, 1903,  p.  56. 

algebraical  sum  of  the  grandfathers  and  mid-y6ntral  (mid-veh'tral),  a.  Situated  in  the 
grandmothers.  " middle  of  the  ventral  surface. 

mid-heaven  n.  3 In  astral  the  deo-ree  enl-  The  median  vein  lies  along  the  mlfc-yentral  line  of  the 
mirotinff  An  ilia  ;■  , ; . ' swollen  abdomen,  scarcely  noticeable  posteriorly,  but  la- 
minating on  the  cusp  of  the  tenth  house.  creasing  anteriorly  as  it  picks  up  several  lateral  branches. 

midinette  (me-de-net'),  ».  [F.,  < midi,  noon.]  . . Amer-  Na*-<  F«b-  19M.  P- 123. 

One  of  the  class  of  working-girls  seen  coining  mid-ventricle  (mid-ven'tri-kl),  re.  The  cavity 
out  at  noon  (the  lunch-hour)  from  the  business  il'~  — -J1— 


Mid-iron. 


Oc- 


of  the  midbrain,  or  mesencephalon,  in  the 
embryonic  vertebrate.  Its  medioventral  por- 
tion becomes  the  iter,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
while  its  dorsolateral  portions  become  the 
optic  ventricles,  or  optocceles,  of  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development, 
nidwall  (mid'wal),  a.  and  re.  [: mid l + wall1.'] 
I.  a.  In  arch.,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a wall. 
— Midwall  shaft,  a shaft  or  baluster  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wail,  in  an  early  type  of 
English  belfry-windows.  N.  E. 

II.  re.  In  mining,  a close  wooden  partition 
dividing  a shaft. 

midway,  n.  3.  A middle  way  or  path : also 
attributively : as,  'the  Midway  Plaisance,’  a 
part  of  the  exhibition  park  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago  (1893),  projecting  from  the  park  at 
a point  midway  between  the  north  and  south 
sides. 

Considerable  areas  were  devoted  to  “side-shows,”  and 
the  midway  Piaisaunce,  as  it  was  termed,  resembled  a 
gigantic  fair.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  351. 


establishments  of  Paris, 
mid-intestine  (mid-in-tes'tin),  n.  In  entom., 
the  portion  of  the  digestive  track  of  an  insect 
between  the  proventriculns  and  the  ileum, 
mid-iron  (mid'Pern),  n.  A golf-club  with  an  ™ 
iron  head,  in  form  between  that  of  a cleik  (mul  wal),  a.  and  n. 

and  that  of  a 
mashy:  used  for 
approaching, 
m i d - k i d n e y 
(mid-kid'ni),  n. 

The  Wolffian 
body;  the  meso- 
nephros. Parker 
and  Roswell, 

Text-book  of 
Zoology,  II.  110. 

midnightly  (mid'nlt-li),  a.  and  adv.  I.  a. 
curring  at  midnight  or  every  midnight. 

A PE.  if.1'  ’ e'eiJ  midnight.  Hence— 4.  A place  for  booths  and  side-shows 

mid-orbital  (mid-6r'bi-tal),  a.  Of  or  relating  , 

to  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; relating  ***  • 11  ’ aiic^  a‘  I*  The 

to  the  center  of  the  superior  boundary  of  the  lnii]‘Ue  of  the  week.  _ 

eye.  ‘ 11-  a.  bet  tor  or  occurring  m the  middle  of 

From  the  mid-orbital  region  onward  it  [the  frontal]  be-  the  week : as,  the  midweek  sailings;  a mid- 
comes  band-shaped,  ultimately  being  produced  into  an  WKeK  Uoilday. 

outwardly  directed  and  blunt  angle  underlying  the  nasal,  mid- working  (mid'wer,/king),  ».  See  *mid- 

Proc.  Znol.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  370.  door. 

mid-parental  (mid-pa-ren'tal),  a.  [mid1  + midyear  (mid'yer),  n.  and  a.  I.  a.  The  mid- 
parental.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  statistical  mid-  die  of  the  year:  as,  rents  due  at  the  midyear. 

II.  a.  Set  for  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of 
the  year. 

To  teachers  the  series  of  meetings  is  a series  of  irt .id- 
year  institutes.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  154. 

midzu-ame  (med'zo-a'ma),  n.  [Jap.  midg- 
ame,  < midz  ( mi-dz ),  water,  + am,  a kind  of 
jelly  made  from  flour.]  A syrup  made  in  Ja- 
pan by  the  addition  of  water  to  ame.  See 
*arne. 

M.  I.  E.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


parentage. 

This  value  of  two  thirds  will  therefore  be  accepted  as 
the  amount  of  Ilegression,  on  the  average  of  many  cases, 
from  the  Mid-Parental  to  the  Mid-Filial  stature,  what- 
ever the  Mid-Parental  stature  may  be. 

Francis  Galton,  Natural  Inheritance,  p.  98. 

mid-periphery  (mid-pe-rif'e-vi),  n.  In  physiol. 
and  psychol.  optics,  the  middle  zone  of  the 
retina,  colors  falling  upon  which  are  all  seen 
either  as  blue  or  as  yellow.  Baldwin,  Diet. 

Philos,  and  Psychol.,  ’ll.  791. 
mid-product  (mid'prod,,ukt),  n.  A substance  . 
formed  in  the  course  of  chemical  decomposi-  miemite  (me'e-mit),  re.  [Miemo  (see  def.)  + 

+ 4/-WW.  -r.rl.Ia.’U  V.  i. ...  il  ■ ■ , 1 A 4-1,  „ i 1 • a _ » 


mile 

whence  came  the  animals  which  Doctor  Scharff  has  termed 
the  “ Arctic  migration.”  He,  with  many  others,  contends 
that  until  toward  the  end  of  the  glacial  period  there  ex- 
isted a continuous  land  connection  between  America  and 
Europe,  far  north  between  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Scandinavia,  the  latter  being  again  connected  by  a land 
bridge  with  Scotland  across  the  North  Sea,  and  England 
with  France.  Across  this  continuous  land  bridge  these 
animals  are  supposed  by  him  to  have  wandered  into  cen- 
tral Europe.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1902,  p.  255. 

Law  of  migration,  segregation  or  isolation  in  space 
brought  about  by  migration,  considered  as  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  species.  Eimer  (trails.),  Organic  Evolu- 
tion, p.  7.— Ontogenetic  migration,  the  successive 
changes  of  locality  that  take  place  in  the  normal  life-his- 
tory of  many  fishes  before  they  reach  their  adult  stage. 
Nat.  Science,  June,  1897,  p.  390.  [Dare.] 

migrational  (ml-gra'sbon-al),  a.  [migration 
+ -a/1.]  Pertaining  to  or"  characterized  by 
migration. 

In  the  case  of  freely  moving  animals,  the  psychological 
guidance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  success*  of  the  in- 
dividual; while  in  the  case  of  plants  and  low  types  of 
animal  life,  the  suitable  situation  is  reached  by  a wide 
distribution  of  a vast  number  of  seeds,  spores,  or  germs, 
and  the  same  situation  is  maintained  by  a loss  of  migra- 
tional  power  as  soon  as  the  germs  begin  to  develop. 

J.  T.  Gulick,  in  Linnean  Soc.  Jour.  Zool.,  XX.  223. 

migrative  (mTgra-tiv),  a.  Migratory. 

The  Blackcap  is  a migrative  species,  visiting  us  early  in 
the  spring,  and  retiring  in  September. 

Montagu,  Ornithological  Diet.  (ed.  1831),  p.  42. 

migratorial  (ml-gra-to'ri-al),  a.  Same  as  mi- 
gratory. 

mihanere  (me-ha-na're),  n.  [A 
mmciation  of  the  E.  missionary.] 
to  Christianity.  [New  Zealand.] 
mijakite,  n.  Same  as  *miyakite. 
mika  (me'ka),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
An  operation,  practised  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, consisting  in  a partial  opening  of  the 
lower  side  of  the  urethra  of  the  male,  result- 
ing in  an  artificial  hypospadia. 

Mikado  yellow.  See  *yellow. 
mikadcate  (mi-ka'do-at)  n. 
mikado.  N.  E.  1). 
mikrom,  n.  See  *microm. 
mikron,  n.  See  micron. 
mikveh  (mik ' ve).  n.  [Also 
miqwelt,  miqwah,  a batn,  lit. 
especially  of  water  (Gen.  i. 


Maori  pro- 
A convert 


The  office  of 


mikvah : Heb. 
‘a  gathering,’ 
10.).]  Among 


tion  which  stands  between  the  original 
material  and  the  end-products.  Also  inter- 
mediary product. 

Klidriatic,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  mydriatic. 

Midship  beam,  the  breadth  of  a vessel  amidships ; the 
horizontal  timber  at  the  broadest  part  of  a ship. 

midshipman,  n.  2.  In  1902,  Congress  abolished  the 
title  of  naval  cadet  in  the  United  States  navy  and  re- 
stored the  title  of  midshipman.  These  officers  are  not 
commissioned  officers,  but  receive  appointments  on  pro- 
bation, on  the  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  United 


-ite2.]  A variety  of  the  mineral  dolomite,  of 
pale  asparagus-green  color,  from  Miemo  in 
Tuscany. 

Miersiidse  (mer'si-i-das),  n.  pi.  [ND.,  < Mier- 
sia,  a genus,  + -idee.]  See  *Acanthephyridse. 

miersite  (ml'er-zlt),  n.  [Named  from  Prof. 
II.  A.  Miers  of  Oxford,  England.]  Silver  iodide 
(XgaO  which  occurs  in  yellow  tetrahedral 
crystals  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  New  South 
Wales, 


States  of  senators,  or  of  congressmen,  and  the  passage  of  miesite  (me'slt),  n.  [Mies  (see  def.)  + -ite2.] 
an  entrance  examination  to  the  Naval  Aenrlemv  Tho  A ,Tn.  V * L v , r,  J J 

A browu  variety  of  pyromorphite  containing 
a small  amount  of  calcium : from  Mies,  Bo- 
hemia. 

irievrerie  (myev-re-re'),  n.  [F.,  < rnievre,  arch, 
roguish  (of  children).  Childish  piquancy  or 
prettiness. 


an  entrance  examination  to  the  Naval  Academy.  'The 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  lasts  four 
years  and  is  followed  by  two  years  at  sea,  after  which 
midshipmen  are  promoted  to  ensigns  or  second  lieuten- 
ants of  marines  upon  passing  a final  examination. — 
Midshipman  apprentica,  a cadet  on  board  certain 
merchant  and  revenue-service  vessels ; a title  given  to  a 
midshipman  of  the  East  India  service  who  was  serving 
his  first  year,  after  which  time  he  became  a full  midship- 
man, and  after  two  years  as  such  became  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  office  of  fourth  mate, 

midship-section  (mid'ship-sek^shon),  n.  In 


The  ivory  Madonnas  of  the  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries  gradually  lose  their  austere  dignity, 
relax  into  elegance  and  mi&vreric. 

R.  E.  Fry,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  V.  280. 
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H nrf  \ rai.'lw116  form^d  JV  intersec-  mignonette,  if. --Mignonette- vine.  (6)  See  ★£<>««. 
tion  of  a transverse  vertical  plane  at  the  singaidtia. 

middle  of  the  length  of  a vessel  with  the  mignonette-disease  (min-yo-net'di-zez//),  n. 
surface  of  the  hull ; also,  a plan  of  this  trails-  See  *leaf-blight  of  mignonette. 
verse  section  on  which  is  delineated  the  ar-  migraine, Ophthalmic  migraine,  severe  paroxys- 
rangement  of  the  structural  parts  of  the  nial  headache  due  to  eye-strain, 
vessel,  and  on  which  are  marked  in  great  do-  Mjgrainine,  n.  See  *migraninc. 
tail  the  sizes  or  scantlings  of  all  the  structural  migrainoid  (mi-gra'noid),  a.  Resembling  mi- 
parts.  gyaine._  Buck,_  Med.  Handbook,  VI.  243. 

mid-shore  (mid'shor),  n.  That  strip  of  a shore  migranine  (mi-gra'nin),  v.  A mixture  of  90 
which  lies  between  ordinary  high-tide  mark  parts  of  antipyrin,  9 parts  of  caffein,  and  6 
and1  the  dunes;  the  middle  beach.  A.  F.  IF.  parts  of  citric  acid:  said  to  be  specific  in  mi- 
Schimper  (trans.),  Plant-G-eog.,  p.  180.  ’ " graine. 

mid-spoon  (mid'spon),  n.  A wooden  golf  migration,  )).  5.  In pliytogeog.,  the  movement 
club,  with  a lofted  face,  of  which  the  capacity  plants  from  one  area  into  another.  Ac- 
in  distance  is  between  that  of  a long  and  cording  to  F.  E.  Clements  this  is  properly  a 


that  of  a short  spoon, 
mid-stroke  (mid'strok),  «.  In  steam-engines, 
the  middle  point  or  position  in  the  stroke  or 
travel  of  a piston  or  valve. 


narrower  term  than  invasion.  See  * invasion,  4. 
— Arctic  migration,  a supposed  migration  of  animals 
from  tile  arctic  region  into  Europe. 


One  of  the  most  important  problems,  a 
of  the  European  fauna  is  concerned, 


J far  as  the  origin 
is  the  question 


orthodox  Jews,  a bath  for  the  purpose  of 
ritual  purification. 

mil1  (mil),  re.  [L.  mille,  a thousand.]  A unit 
of  length  used  in  measuring  the  diameter  of 
wires,  equal  to  0.001  of  an  inch.— Circular  mil. 
a unit  of  area  used  in  measuring  the  areas  of  cross-sec 
tions  of  wires,  equal  to  0.7854  of  a square  mil. 

mil2  (mil),  n.  [L.  mille,  thousand.]  A coppei 
coin  of  Hongkong,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
dollar,  corresponding  to  a Chinese  ‘cash.7 
mil,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  mill, 
miladi  (mi-la'di),  n.  A French  or  Italian 
form  of  the  English  my  lady  : applied  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  titled  Englishwomen. 
Also  spelled  milady. 

Telescopes  were  being  used,  and  loud  statements  made 
that  the  boat  held  somebody  who  had  been  drowned. 
One  said  it  was  the  milord  who  had  gone  out.  in  a sailing 
boat;  another  maintained  that  the  prostrate  figure  he 
discerned  was  miladi ; a Frenchman  who  had  no  glass 
would  rather  say  that  it  was  milord  who  had  probably 
taken  his  wife  out  to  drown  her. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  lv. 

milady,  n.  Same  as  *miladi. 
milammeter  (rai-lam 'e-ter),  n.  See  +niillia tri- 
meter. 

milampere  (mil-am-par'),  n.  Same  as  milliam- 
pere. 

milcher  (mil'cher),  n.  An  animal  that  gives 
milk;  a milch  animal,  as  a cow  or  a goat. 
More  commonly  milker . 

mildew,  Beech-seedling  mildew,  a fungus,  Phy- 
tophthora  omnivor  a,  which  attacks  the  seedlings  of  beech 
and  other  trees.— Com-mildew.  See  •Acorn-mildew .— 
Cucumber-mildew,  (a)  A disease  of  cucumbers,  usu- 
ally confined  to  greenhouses,  due  to  Erysiphe  Cichorace- 
arum.  ( b ) A disease  of  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  similar  plants,  caused  by  Plasmopara.  Cvbensis. — 
Downy  mildew.  See  grape-mildew  and  A Plasmopara. 
— European  surface-mildew,  a disease  of  various 
plants  due  to  the  fungus  O'idium  Tuckeri.  See  mildew , 
1,  and  grape-mildew.—  Filbert-mildew.  See  Afilbert- 
mildew.—  Frosty  mildew,  a fungous  disease  of  the  peach 
caused  by  Cercosporella  persica.— Peach-mildew,  a dis- 
ease of  peaches  which  produces  white  powdery  patches 
upon  the  fruit : due  to  the  fungus  Podosph&ra  Oxy- 
acanthie.  Compare  cherry-blight. — Rose-mildew,  a fung- 
ous disease  of  the  rose,  due  to  either  Peronospora : sparsa 
or  Sphserotheca  pannosa. — Strawberry-mildew,  a 
fungous  disease  which  attacks  the  leaves  oi  strawberries  : 
due  to  Sphserotheca  Castagnei. 

mile,  n — International  geographical  mile,  one 

fifteenth  of  a degree  of  the  earth’s  equator,  equal  to  about 
4.61  statute  miles  of  5,280  feet. — Passenger-mile.  See 
Apassenger-mile. — Ton-mile.  See  Aton-mile. 


mile-hunter 

mile-hunter  (mil'hun,/ter),  re.  A bicycler  or 
automobilist  who  is  eager  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance he  has  traveled  or  can  travel.  [Slang.] 
milen  (mi  Ten),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  glass- 
manuf.,  the  scar  left  by  the  pontil,  as  on  the 
bottom  of  a blown-glass  bottle.  Sometimes 
called  punt. 

miler  (ml'ler),  re.  In  track-athletics,  one  who 
runs  the  mile  distance.  Similarly,  half-miler, 
quarter -miler,  and  two-miler.  [Colloq.] 
mil-foot  (mil'fut),  re.  A wire  one  mil  (or  one 
thousandth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter  and  one 
foot  in  length:  a practical  unit  used  in  de- 
scribing or  specifying  the  properties  of  wire  or 
other  electric  conductors, 
milhenry  (mil-hen'ri),  u.  See  * millihenry . 
miliaceous  (mil-i-a'shius),  a.  [L.  milia  + 
-acenus.  See  milia  and  Milium.  ] Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  characteristic  of,  millet  or  millet- 
seed. 

miliaria,  n.  1.  (6)  All  eruption  of  minute 
vesicles  due  to  obstruction  of  the  sweat-glands. 
Also  called  prickly  heat. 

miliary,  a.  II.  re.  In  the  Echinoidea,  one  of 
the  very  small  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the 
test  which  serve  as  bases  for  the  lesser 
spines. 

milieu  (me-ye'),  v.  [F.,  < mi  (<  L.  medius), 
middle,  + lien  (<  L.  locus),  place.]  The  mid- 
dle place  or  point ; the  mean  ; a point  equally 
removed  from  extremes;  also,  surrounding 
conditions ; social  environment, 
militaristic  (mil'T-ta-ris'tik),  a.  [ militarist  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  militarists  or  militar- 
ism ; military. 

A political  organization  and  a moral  tendency  that  are 
common  to  all  nascent  civilization  of  the  militaristic 
order.  Athenaeum,  July  15,  1905,  p.  73. 

militarize  (mil'i-ta-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
militarized,  ppr.  militarizing.  1.  To  render 
military  in  character,  feeling,  bearing,  or  con- 
duct. 

He  was  brought  up  in  Germany,  becoming  more  and 
more  militarised.  Spectator,  Sept.  1,  1900,  p.  26ft 

2.  To  place  under  military  control;  subject 
to  military  methods : as,  to  militarise  the 
government. 

Military  top.  See  *topi. 
militia,  re — Naval  militia,  State  forces  in  the  United 
States  which  form  a part  of,  and  are  on  a footing  with, 
the  national  guard.  The  general  duties  of  the. former 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter,  but  in  addition  they 
are  supposed  to  exercise  a special  supervision  along  the 
water-front,  both  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  in  time  of  war 
to  be  eligible  for  absorption  into  the  regular  naval  forces 
of  the  country. 

milk,  n.  5.  An  emulsion  ; any  liquid  which 
holds  small  particles  of  solid  matter  in  suspen- 
sion. Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of 
Metallurgy,  p.  385.— Bitter  milk,  milk  which  has 
been  made  bitter  by  the  growth  of  bacteria,  especially  of 
Bacillus . Weigmanni,— Fortified  milk,  milk  rendered 
more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  the  white  of  egg  or 
cream.— Laboratory  milk,  milk  in  which  the  essential 
components,  namely,  fat,  albumins,  and  lactose,  have 
been  added  according  to  a special  formula. — Medicated 
milk,  milk  containing  medicinal  substances  first  given 
to  the  mother  that  they  might  be  excreted  in  the  milk, 
and  so  exert  a therapeutic  action  on  the  child.  — Milk 
Of  magnesia,  a milk-white  aqueous  liquid  holding 
magnesium  hydrate  in  permanent  suspension  : it  is 
antacid. — Modified  milk,  cows’  milk  the  composition 
of  which  has  been  altered  by  the  addition  of  water, 
salts,  sugar,  etc.,  in  fixed  proportions,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  infant  at  different  ages.  Also  called 
rectified  milks—  Separated  milk,  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a separator.  See 
'^centrifugal  method  and  + separator,  2 (e). — Slimy 
milk,  milk  which  has  become  slimy  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  ( Bacterium  sub  viscosum).—  So apy  milk,  fer- 
mented milk  whieh  appears  to  be  frothy  and  has  a soap- 
like taste.— Sour  milk,  milk  containing  lactic  acid 
which  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  certain  bacteria, 
especially  Bacierium  acidi-lactici,  and  related  forms.— 
starch  milk,  water  which  contains  in  suspension  enough 
starch  granules  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  milk. — 
Vegetable  milk.  See  the  extract. 

In  a recent  number  of  a Japanese  journal  a Mr.  T. 
Kalajama  described  a process  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
vegetable  milk,  the  properties  of  which  would  render  it 
highly  suitable  for  use  in  tropical  countries.  The  prepar- 
ation is  obtained  from  a well-known  member  of  the 
leguminous  family  of  plants  (namely,  the  Soja  bean), 
which  is  a very  popular  article  of  food  among  the  Chin- 
ese. The  beans  are  first  of  all  softened  by  soaking,  and 
are  then  pressed  and  boiled  in  water.  The  resultant 
liquid  is  exactly  similar  to  cows’  milk  in  appearance,  but 
it  is  entirely  different  in  its  composition.  This  Soja  bean- 
milk  contains  92.5  per  cent  water,  3.02  per  cent  proteine, 
2.13  per  cent  fat,  0.03  per  cent  fiber,  1.88  per  cent  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  and  0.41  per  cent  ash. 

Sai.  Amer.,  Nov.  2,  1907,  p.  306. 
Witches’  milk,  a whitish  fluid  sometimes  present  in 
the  breasts  of  new-born  infants, 
milk,  v.  t.— To  milk  the  street,  in  stock-exchange 
business,  to  make  a profit  out  of  the  smaller  traders  in 
stocks  (known  as  ‘the  street’)  by  first  manipulating  the 
market  in  such  away  as  to  give  promise  of  a rise  in 
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prices,  thus  inducing  the  smaller  traders  to  purchase  the 
particular  stock  affected,  and  after  supporting  it  for  a 
time,  depressing  the  price  suddenly  before  the  smaller 
traders  have  had  time  to  cover, 
milk-brother  (milk'bruTH'-er),  re.  A foster- 
brother. 

milk-bush  (milk'bush),  n.  1.  Same  as  milk- 
hedge. — 2.  A shrub  of  the  genus  WrighUa, 
a native  of  India. — 3.  A shrub,  TVrightia 
saligna,  a native  of  Queensland.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. — 4.  See  the  extract. 

The  common  milkbush  of  the  karroo  and  karroid  re- 
gions of  the  interior  [South  Africa],  viz.  Euphorbia  man- 
ritanica.  Nature , Jan.  17, 1907,  p.  288. 

milk-cell  (milk'sel),  re.  The  cell  in  whieh  the 
milky  juice  or  latex  of  plants  is  contained. 
N.  E.  D. 

milk-escutcheon  (milk'es-kueh'''on),  n.  Same 
as  escutcheon,  2 (c). 

milk-fish,  re,  2.  An  Australian  holothurian 
which  emits  a whitish,  viscid  fluid  from  its 
skin.  Also  known  as  tit-fish.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. 

milk-flour  (milk 'flour),  re.  Skimmed  milk 
transformed  by  an  exsiccator  into  a highly 
soluble  powder  which,  when  dissolved  at  a 
temperature  of  60-70°  C.  above  zero  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  gives  a solution  with 
the  same  taste,  smell,  and  other  qualities  as 
common  milk.  The  flour,  or  powder,  can  be 
easily  transported,  and  can  be  kept  a long 
time  without  being  spoiled.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup., 
April  18,  1903,  p.  22827. 

milk-fungus  (milk'fung,/gus),  re.  Any  fungus 
of  the  genus  Lactarius. 

milk-gowan  (milk'gou'an),  re.  The  dandelion, 
milk-grass  (milk 'gras),  re.  The  corn-salad, 
Valerianella  olitnria. 

milking,  re.  4.  In  card-playing,  same  as  *fuz- 
zing. 

milk-ipecac  (milk'ip"e-kak),  re.  See  +ipecac. 
milk-knot  (milk'not),  re.  A condition  in  which 
there  are  small  nodular  swellings  in  the  secret- 
ing breast,  occurring  especially  where  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  suppress  the  secretion ; 
also,  one  of  the  nodular  swellings, 
milk-nucleon  (milk'  nu" kle- on),  re.  A sub- 
stance of  the  character  of  Siegfried’s  phos- 
phoearnic  acid,  occurring  in  milk, 
milk-plant  (milk'plant),  re.  Same  as  milk-pea. 
See  Galactia,  2. 

milk-powder  (milk'pou"der),  re.  A powder 
prepared  from  desiccated  milk.  Evening  Post, 
Feb.  10,  1906. 

milkpox  (milk'poks),  re.  A disease,  believed 
to  be  a modified  form  of  smallpox,  prevalent 
among  the  Kafirs  in  South  Africa.  Also  called 
amaas. 

milk-premolar  (milk'pre-mo'Tar),  re.  Same 
as  milk-molar. 

In  this  communication  the  author  [Oldfield  Thomas] 
suggested  the  use  of  the  term  “ milk-premolars in  lieu 
of  milk-molars.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  924. 

milk-purslane  (milk'pers'Tan),  re.  See  purs- 
lane. 

milk-ranch  (milk'ranch),  re.  A large  dairy- 
farm.  [Slang,  western  TJ.  S.] 
milk-route  (milk'rot),  n.  The  district  or  the 
round  of  customers  served  by  a milkman  or  his 
employees,  or  the  business  built  up  by  him  in 
this  round  or  route : as,  to  buy  or  to  establish 
a milk-route. 

milk-scales  (milk  ' skalz),  re.  pi.  A spring- 
balance  for  weighing  cans  of  milk.  One  form 
employs  a case  for  a card  ruled  in  vertical  lines,  one  of 
the  spaces  between  the  lines  being  assigned  to  each  cow 
of  a herd.  The  index  travels  over  the  whole  front 
of  the  case  and  carries  a series  of  knobs  which  when 
pressed  record  the  weights  on  the  card.  The  card  is  placed 
in  the  case,  the  milk  from  a particular  cow  is  weighed,  then 
the  attendant  presses  the  button  on  the  index  and  records 
the  weight  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  cow  that  gave  the 
milk.  When  all  the  milk  is  weighed  the  card  shows  the 
actual  and  comparative  weight  of  milk  for  each  cow  in 
the  herd. 

milk-separator  (milk'sep//a-ra-tor),  re.  See 
*separator,  2 (e). 

milk-shield  (milk'sheld),  re.  Same  as  escut- 
cheon, 2 (c). 

milk-spot  (milk'spot),  re.  In  pathol.:  (a)  A 
whitish  spot  sometimes  found  on  serous  mem- 
branes, especially  on  the  layer  of  pericardium 
attached  to  the  heart.  They  are  occasionally 
found  post  mortem  in  the  aged.  Lancet,  April 
18,  1903,  p.  1075.  ( b ) A white  mucous  patch 
in  secondary  syphilis,  (c)  A kind  of  tooth- 
rash.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

milk-tester,  re.  2.  A machine  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  percentage  of  fat  in  a sample  of  milk. 
The  sample  is  placed  in  a standard  glass  vial  which  has 


mill 

a long,  slender  neck  graduated  on  the  outside.  The  vial 
is  then  placed  in  a centrifugal  machine  and  the  fat  is 
driven  out  of  the  milk,  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
graduated  scale  indicating  the  percentage  of  it  in  the 
milk.  Several  vials  may  be  tested  at  once. — Babcock’s 
centrifugal  or  milk-tester,  an  apparatus  for  determin- 
ing tile  percentage  of  butter-fat  in  milk,  used  extensively 
in  creameries.  The  test  is  made  by  adding  acid  to  a 
weighed  quantity  of  milk  and  separating  the  watery  por- 
tion from  the  liquid  fat  by  centrifugal  force.  The  per- 
centage of  fat  is  shown  by  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
liquid  fat  as  measured  in  divisions  of  the  graduated  neck 
of  the  test-bottle. 


Babcock  Centrifugal  or  Milk-tester. 


a,  centrifugal  table;  b , glass  jar  for  milk,  cream  rising  in  gradu- 
ated  neck;  c,  handle  to  operate  machine  ; d , casing. 

milk-thrombus  ( milk 'throm*  bus),  re. ; pi. 
milk-thrombi  (-bi).  A nodular  swelling  in  the 
breast  arising  from  obstruction  of  the  flow  of 
milk  in  the  ducts. 

milk-train  (milk'tran),  re.  In  railroading,  a 
train  whieh  carries  milk,  and  is  wholly  or  in 
part  composed  of  milk-cars. 

Milk-tree  wax.  See  *wax'2. 

milk-vetch,  re.  2.  A plant  of  any  one  of  the 
three  genera  Phaca,  Orophaca,  and  Bomalobits, 
closely  related  to  Astragalus  and  formerly  in- 
cluded in  that  genus. 

milkweed,  re.  3.  (c)  The  tall  blue  lettuce, 
Lactuca  spicata.— Running  milkweed,  the  hairy 
angle-pod,  V incetoxicum  hirsutum,  of  the  eastern  Unitea 
States.— Wandering  milkweed,  the  spreading  dogbane, 
A pocynu m and  rossv  in  i/ol in  m. 

milkweed-beetle  (milk'wed-beril),  re.  A beetle 

that  infests  the  milkweed Red  milkweed- 

beetle,  any  beetle  of  the  lamiid  genus  Tetraopes.  They 
are  bright  red,  usually  spotted  with  black. 

milkweed-butterfly  (milk'wed-but//er-fii),  n. 
1.  See  archippus. — 2.  Same  as  monarch  *bu t- 
terfly. 

mill1,  n.  12.  In  leather -manuf.,  an  arrange- 
ment consisting  of  one  or  two  large  stone 
rollers  which  revolve  vertically  in  a pit.  C. 
T.  Davis,  Manuf . of  Leather,  p.  *377. — 13.  The 
raised  or  ridged  edge  or  flange  made  in  mill- 
ing, stamping,  rolling,  or  pressing  anything, 
as  a coin  or  a screw — Bogardus  mill,  a machine 
for  grinding  materials  between  two  horizontal  revolving 
plates,  the  upper  of  which  is  eccentric  to  the  lower. 
—Chaser  mill.  Same  as  edge-runner  mill  (which  see, 
under  milll).—  Cheese-CUl'd  mill,  in  dairying,  a small 
crushing-mill  for  breaking  and  grinding  cheese-curd ; a 
curd-breaker  or  -crusher.— Dry  mill,  any  machine  in 
which  the  abradant  or  cleaning  material  is  d ry.  It  is  some- 
times steam-heated  to  keep  the  abradant  hot  and  to  drive 
off  moisture.  — Exhaust  mill.  See  'ktumblmg-mill  — 
Gastric  mill.  See  'kgastric .—  C-lacial  mill.  See  -kgla- 
cial.— Hungarian  mill,  a rotating  mill  for  removing 
small  particles  of  gold  from  quartz  by  mixing  with  mer- 
cury ; one  of  the  many  forms  of  pan-amalgamators : so 
called  because  used  in  Hungary. — Huntington  mill,  in 
mining,  a crushing-machine  in  the  form  of  a heavy  east- 
iron  pan  containing  several  rollers  on  vertical  shafts  hung 
like  pendulums  from  a revolving  frame,  and  crushing  the 
ore  by  centrifugal  force  as  they  roll  on  the  inside  of  the  rim. 
— Lauth’s  mill,  a three-liigh  rolling-mill  in  which  the 
middle  roll  has  a diameter  only  about  one  half  of  that  of 
the  top  and  bottom  rolls.  The  middle  roll  runs  loose,  be- 
ing driven  by  the  friction  of  the  piece  going  through. — 
Merchant  mill,  (a)  A rolling-mill  for  rolling  merchant 
bars,  billets,  angles,  channels,  beams,  etc.  (b)  The  entire 
plant  for  producing  merchant  bars  and  shapes,  including 
the  buildings,  boilers,  engines,  mills,  and  accessories. — 
Pharyngeal  mill,  in  rotifers.  Same  as  rnastax,  1.— 
Ramsbottom’s  mill,  a rolling-mill  in  which  the  rolls  are 
driven,  without  the  intervention  of  a fly-wheel,  by  a pair 
of  direct-acting  horizontal  engines,  which  are  reversed 
after  each  pass  of  the  bloom  or  ingot,  so  that  the  rolling 
is  performed  alternately  in  opposite  directions. — Wag- 
ner’s mill,  a rolling-mill  consisting  of  two  horizontal 
rolls  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  a pair  of  vertical 
rolls  working  in  bearings.  The  distance  between  the 
vertical  rolls  can  be  regulated  at  will,  so  that  bars  and 
flats  of  various  sizes  can  be  produced  with  the  same  rolls. 
It  is  a kind  of  universal  mill.— Wet  mill,  a mill  in  which 
moist  or  wet  abradants  can  be  used- 


mill 

mill1,  v.  t.  12.  In  sugar-manuf.,  to  pass  (sugar- 
cane) through  a cane-mill.  See  sugar-mill. 
Milla1  (mil'a),  n.  [NL.  (Cavaniiles,  1793), 
named  in  honor  of  J.  Milla , a Spanish  court 
gardener  of  Madrid.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Liliacese,  closely  allied  to  Hookera  and 
Triteleia : distinguished  by  the  salver-shaped 
perianth  with  3-nerved,  nearly  separate  seg- 
ments, 6 nearly  sessile  stamens,  and  waxy- 
white,  star-like  flowers  borne  (from  1 to  5)  on 
a slender  scape.  M.  biflora,  the  only  species, 
a native  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico, 
is  a choice  garden  plant.  It  may  be  planted 
in  the  border  in  spring  and  the  bulbs  removed 
in  autumn,  or  used  as  a pot-plant  under  glass. 
milla2  (mel'ya),  n.  [Sp.  : see  mile.']  In  Spain, 
a mile,  especially  a nautical  mile  or  knot;  the 
mile  of  some  Spanish-American  countries  (as 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
and  Venezuela),  equivalent  to  1.15  statute 
miles. 

millage  (mil ' aj),  n.  Rate  (as  of  taxation) 
reckoned  in  mills  per  dollar, 
mill-beetle  (mil'be,/tl),  n.  The  cockroach, 
mill-brow  (mil'brou),  n.  Same  as  *mill-run. 
mill-bush  (mil'bush),  n.  The  iron  lining  or 
bushing  placed  in  the  eye  of  a millstone,  where 
the  shaft  or  arbor  comes, 
mill-dog  (mil'dog),  n.  A dog  or  clamp  used 
to  secure  a log  in  a saw-mill, 
mill-dressed  (mil'drest),  p.  a.  Cut  or  planed 
in  a mill  or  by  mechanical  power:  said  of 
stones,  marble,  etc.,  but  more  especially  of 
boards,  planks,  clapboards,  and  the  like,  used 
for  house-building.  Also  mill-planed. 
mille  (mil),  n.  In  certain  card  games,  a 
counter  representing  ten  ‘fishes’  or  points. 
N.  E.  D. 

milled,  p.  a.  5.  Worked  in  a mill  or  by  ma- 
chinery: said  especially  of  boards  and  planks 
which  are  cut  and  then  planed  by  the  power- 
mill. 

millefleurs  (mel-fler'), n.  [P.  eaude mille-fleurs, 
lit.  water  of  a thousand  flowers.]  Perfume 
made  from  several  kinds  of  flowers. 

It  was  a sad  day  for  you,  when  you  appeared  in  your 
neat  pulpit  with  your  fragrant  pocket-handkerchief  (and 
your  sermon  likewise  all  millefleurs),  in  a trim,  prim, 
freshly  mangled  surplice,  which  you  thought  became  you. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  v. 

millefoliate  (mil-e-foCi-at),  a.  [L.  mille,  thou- 
sand, + foli(mn),  leaf,  + -atel.]  Having 
leaves  that  are  very  much  incised,  so  as  to 
resemble  many  smaller  leaves.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Millegrana  (mil-e-gra'na),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1703),  a name  applied  to  the  plant  by  some  of 
the  early  botanists,  in  allusion  to  the  many 
capsules  and  seeds  produced  by  it : < L.  mille, 
a thousand,  + granum,  a seed.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Linaceee. 
See  Radiola. 

millenary,  n.  4.  A thousandth  anniversary ; 
a celebration  of  an  event  that  had  happened 
one  thousand  years  before, 
millenniad  (mi-len'i-ad),  n.  [L.  millennium) 
+ -ad1.]  A period  of  a thousand  years;  a 
very  long  period  of  years, 
millennian  (mi-len'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [ millennium 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Same  as  millennial. 

II.  «.  A millennialist. 

millenniary  (mi-len'i-a-ri),  a.  Same  as  millen- 
nial. 

milleograph  (mil'e-o-graf),  n.  [Also  millio- 
graph;  irreg.  < L.  mille,  thousand,  + Gr. 
ypafeiv,  write.]  A modification  of  Edison’s 
mimeograph  used  in  printing  numbers  of  any 
special  form  up  to  500.  It  utilizes  a wax  stencil- 
paper,  the  pressure  of  a stencil-point,  or  a type-writer 
stroke,  and  an  inked  pad  below  the  paper  when  printing 
directly.  The  writing  may  be  transferred  to  a lithographic 
stone  and  more  copies  printed, 
milleporous  (mil'e-po-rus),  a.  [See  millepore.] 
Having  the  characters  of  the  millepores ; hav- 
ing numerous  pores. 

miller,  n.  7.  A cicada.  [Australia.]— To  drown 

the  miller  ( naut .),  to  put  a generous  quantity  of  water 
into  the  grog  to  make  it  go  around. 

Millerian  (mi-le'ri-an),  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  English  mineralogist  W.  H. 
Miller  (1801-80),  and  specifically  noting  the 
system  of  crystallographic  notation  introduced 
by  him — Millerian  axes,  the  three  equal,  obliquely 
inclined  axes  to  which,  fqllowing  Miller,  the  forms  of 
rhombohedrql  crystals  are  sometimes  referred.  See  ★sys- 
tem.— Millerian  indices.  See  index,  8.— Millerian  no- 
tation or  symbols.  See  -ksymbol  1. 
millet1,  n.— Ankee-millet.  Same  as  kankee. — Ara- 
bian millet,  (b)  Same  as  Johnson  kgrass. — Arizona 
millet,  Chsetochloa  macrostachya,  a native  American 
grass,  closely  related  to  the  foxtail-millets  and  making  a 


good  hay.  It  is  common  in  central  Texas  and  ranges  to 
Mexico  and  South  America.— Australian  millet.  Same 
as  Johnson  kgrass  — Barn-yard  millet,  any  of  the 
cultivated  forms  of  Echinochloa  Crus-galli,  the  barn-yard 
grass.  The  best  are  of  an  upright  habit  with  a close  head, 
the  Japanese  barn-yard  millet,  recently  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  being  one  of  the  most  promising. 
(Compare  kankee.)  The  name  has  been  extended  to  the 
Shama  millet,  or  jungle-rice,  and  the  Sanwa  millet, 
species  of  the  same  genus.  See  jungle-knee  and  Sanwa 
kmillet. — Broom-corn  millet,  brown  millet,  the  true 
millet,  Panicum  miliaceum. — Cat-tail  millet,  (b)  Same 
as  foxtail-kmillet.—  Chaparral-millet,  Panicum  Jle- 
verchoni,  an  excellent  pasture-grass  of  the  highlands  of 
central  Texas.— Common  millet,  a slender  form  of  fox- 
tail-millet with  naiTow,  nodding  heads,  affording  the 
best  hay.  See  foxtail-kmillet.—  Ditch-millet.  Same 
as  millet  coda  or  khoda  (which  see,  under  millctl).  This  is 
cultivated  in  northern  India  as  a rainy-season  crop  on 
poor  soil,  the  grain  supplying  food  chiefly  to  the  poorer 
classes.  A variety  is  called  hureek  (which  see).—  False 
millet.  Same  as  Polish  kmillet. — Foxtail-millet,  any 
of  the  varieties  of  Chsetochloa  Italica,  as  distinguished 
from  true  or  broom-corn  millet,  the  name  referring  to  the 
cylindrical  brushy  heads.  According  to  Hackel,  the 
probable  original  of  this  cultural  species  is  the  common 
green  foxtail.  Millets  of  this  class  have  long  been  grown 
as  cereals  as  well  as  for  forage  in  the  Old  World,  but  in 
America  they  are  sown  only  for  forage.  Four  standard 
varieties  are  known  in  the  United  States,  namely,  com- 
mon millet,  German  millet,  golden  wonder  millet,  and 
Hungarian  millet.—  German  millet,  a robust  broad- 
leaved form  of  foxtail-millet,  yielding  an  abundant  coarse 
forage  but  not  bearing  drought.—  Giant  millet,  a very 
robust  foxtail-grass,  Chsetochloa  magna,  found  in  water 
or  wet  ground  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  to 
Texas,  also  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Central  America. 
It  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  reclaiming  swampy  lands 
along  the  coast.— Golden  millet.  Same  as  German 
kmillet. — Golden  wonder  millet,  a stout  and  tall 
variety  of  foxtail-millet  with  a large  head,  yielding  more 
seed  than  others:  as  forage  it  is  coarse.—  Hog-millet. 
Same  as  broom-corn  kmillet. — Horse-millet.  Same  as 
pearl  millet  (which  see,  under  millet l). — Hungarian 
millet,  a foxtail-millet  resembling  the  common  millet  in 
size,  marked  by  the  prominent  brown  or  purple  beards 
of  the  heads  : it  is  next  to  common  millet  in  quality  of 
hay.  Known  as  Chsetochloa  Italica  Germanica. — Indian 
millet,  (b)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  various  moun- 
tain-rices. Eriocoma  cuspidata.  It  is  a valued  bunch- 
grass  of  the  Western  arid  country,  thriving  in  soil  too  dry 
and  sandy  for  most  other  grasses.  Oryzopsis  micrantha, 
of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  has  been  called  small 
Indian  millet..-  Japanese  barn-yard  millet.  See 
barn-yard  kmillet.— Japanese  panicle  millet.  Same 
as  broom-corn  kmillet.—  Morocco  millet.  Same  as 
Johnson  kgrass.— Polish  millet,  the  common  crab- 
grass,  Syntherisma  sanguinalis.  In  Bohemia  (presum- 
ably also  in  Poland)  this  grass  is  grown  as  a cereal,  the 
seeds  being  used  for  a mush  or  porridge. — Ragl  millet, 
Eleusine  coracana.  See  Eleusine  and  raggee. — Russian 
millet.  Same  as  broom-corn  kmillet. — Sanwa  millet, 
Echinochloa  Crus-galli  frumentacea , a very  quick  grow- 
ingmillet,  in  India  yieldingforage  and  a cheap  food.  It  has 
been  introduced  experimentally  into  the  United  States. 
See  barn-yard  kmillet.—  Shama  millet.  Same  as  jungle- 
krice. — Swamp-millet,  Isachne  globosa,  a slender 
creeping  grass  with  upright  stems  and  open  panicles  of 
very  small  spikelets,  native  in  southern  Asia  and  in 
Australia.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  swamps, 
and  is  well  adapted  by  its  running  rootstocks  to  fixing 
soils  exposed  to  washing  ; it  is  also  said  to  be  liked  by 
cattle. — Texas  millet,  Panicum  Texanum,  a leafy 
branching  annual  grass  of  much  merit  as  a hay-grass, 
native  and  abundant  near  the  Colorado  River  of  Texas. 
Also  called  Colorado  grass,  Austin  grass,  concho-grass 
(which  see),  and  bottom-  or  river-grass. — Water-millet, 
a stout  and  tall  semi-aquatic  grass,  Zizaniopsis  miliacea, 
of  the  southern  United  States,  allied  to  the  wild  rice, 
Zizania.  It  grows  from  extensively  creeping  root- 
stocks, and  inhabits  both  fresh-  and  salt-water  marshes. 
— Wild  millet,  (a)  The  millet-grass,  Milium  effusum 
(see  Milium,  1).  (b)  The  green  foxtail,  Chsetochloa 

viridis.  (c)  Same  as  Indian  kmillet  (b). 
millet2  (mil'et),  n.  [Turk,  millet  (<  Ar.  mil- 
la It),  people,  community,  sect,  creed.]  A peo- 
ple; a nation. 

All  Moslems,  to  whatever  race  they  may  belong,  are 
included  in  the  millet,  or  nation,  of  Islam.  The  Rflm,  or 
Roman  (i.e.,  Greek)  millet  comprises  all  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  395. 
millet-grass,  n — Many-flowered  millet-grass,  a 
European  mountain-rice,  Oryzopsis  miliacea,  not  highly 
esteemed  at  home,  hut  proving  to  be  of  value  on  granitic 
soils  in  California. 

millet-rice  (mil'et-ris),  n.  Same  as  jungle- 
*rice. 

mill-fever  (mil'fe','ver),  n.  A form  of  low 
fever  prevalent  among  the  young  hands  in 
linen-mills.  N.  E.  D. 

mill-gearing  (mil'ger7/ing),  n.  Gears;  belts, 
pulleys,  and  other  forms  of  transmission  ma- 
chinery. 

mill-headed  (mirhed/,ed),  a.  Having  a milled 
head. 

mill-hole  (mil'hol),  n.  An  auxiliary  shaft  con- 
necting a stope  or  other  excavation  with  the 
level  below. 

mill-house  (mil'hous),  n.  A mill ; a building 
for  milling  or  grinding. 

milliad  (mil'i-ad),  n.  [L.  mille,  thousand.  See 
myriad.]  A millennium;  a period  of  a thou- 
sand years. 

milliammeter  (mil-i-am'e-ter),  n.  [L.  mille, 
a thousand,  + E.  ammeter.]  In  elect.,  an  in- 


milling-attachment 

strument  for  the  measurement  of  small  electric 
currents,  in  which  the  scale  is  graduated  to 
read  in  thousandths  of  an  ampere.  Also  mil- 
ammeter.. 

milliamperage  (miKi-am-par'aj),  n.  [L.  mille, 
a thousand,  + E.  amperage.]  In  elect.,  cur- 
rent strength  expressed  in  milliamperes,  or 
thousandths  of  an  ampere, 
milliamperemeter  (mil77i-am-par'me-t6r),  n. 
Same  as  * milliammeter . 

millicalory  (mil'i-kal#o-ri),  n.  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  + E.  calory.]  The  calory;  a 
gram-calory. 

millicoulomb  (mil'i-ko-lonK),  n.  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  + E.  coulomb.]  A thousandth  of  a 
coulomb,  or  1 X 1(M  c.  g.  s.  units : a practical 
unit  of  electrical  quantity  or  charge, 
milli&me  (mel-yam'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  millesimus, 
thousandth.]  A current  subsidiary  coin  of 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  a 
piaster. 

The  subsidiary  coinage  consists  of  pieces  of  20, 10,  5,  2. 
and  1 piastres  in  silver ; 5,  2,  and  1 milliemes  in  nickel ; 
and  l and  £ millieme  in  bronze. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  700. 

milligauss  (mil'i-gous),  n.  [L.  mille,  a thou- 
sand, + E.  gauss.]  In  elect.,  a practical  unit 
of  magnetic  induction  equal  to  a thousandth 
of  one  gauss  or  of  one  c.  g.  s.  electromagnetic 
unit. 

milligilbert  (mil'i-gil-bert),  n.  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  + E.  gilbert.]  In  elect.,  a practical 
unit  of  magnetomotive  force  equal  to  one 
thousandth  of  a gilbert  or  of  one  c.  g.  s.  unit, 
milligrade  (mil'i-grad),  a.  [L.  mille,  a thou- 
sand, + grades,  step.  See  centigrade.] 
Divided  into  a thousand  degrees  : as,  a m illi- 
grade  scale.  Bentham. 

millihenry  (mil'i-hen-ri),  n. ; pi.  millihenries 
(-riz).  [L.  mille,  a thousand,  + E.  henry.] 

in  elect.,  a practical  unit  of  inductance  equal 
to  one  thousandth  of  a henry.  Also  milhenry. 
millim  (mil'im),  n.  [ millim\eter ).]  A milli- 
meter; the  third  metret  or  decimal  submultiple 
of  a meter  in  the  scheme  of  magnitudes  de- 
vised (about  1860)  by  G.  J.  Stoney,  F.  R.  S. 
The  decim  or  decimeter  is  the  first  metret, 
the  centim  the  second.  See  *met.ro  and  *metret. 

The  third  subsection  w,  from  mill  inis  (millimeters) 
down  to  tenths  of  a micron,  covers  the  entire  range  of 
the  microscope.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  213. 

millimeter,  ff.— Circular  millimeter.  See  kcross- 

section  units. 

millimicrohm  (mil'i-mik-rom),  n.  [L.  mille, 
a thousand,  + E.  microhm.]  A e.  g.  s.  unit  of 
resistance : 1 X 10-9  ohms.  M.  DtiBois,  The 
Magnetic  Circuit,  p.  306. 
millimicron  (mil'i-ml-kron),  n.  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  + puepic,  small  (see  micron).]  A 
unit  of  length  (pp)  equal  to  10  Angstrom  units, 
.001  micron,  or  .000001  millimeter:  used  in 
spectroscopy  for  stating  wave-lengths  of  light. 
It  is  equal  to  and  sometimes  called  a micromil- 
' limeter.  C.  Hering,  Conversion  Tables,  p.  31. 
millimol  (mil'i-mol),  n.  [L.  mille,  a thousand, 
+ E.  mol{ecide).]  In  phys.  chem.,  the  one 
thousandth  part  of  a gram-molecule,  an 
amount  of  any  element  or  compound  whose 
weight  in  milligrams  is  numerically  equal-  to 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance.  C. 
Hering,  Conversion  Tables,  p.  60. 

Milling  blue,  green,  orange,  red,  scarlet,  yellow.  See 
•kblue,  etc. — Process  milling,  muling  of  wheat  to  make 
flour  by  ono  of  the  processesinvented  for  that  purpose. 

milling-attachment  (mil'ing-a-tach77ment),  n. 
A mining-machine  combined  with  other  ma- 


A,  planer;  B,  milling-cutter  with  inserted  teeth  ; a,  housing  of 
planer;  b,  cross- rai  1 ; <r,  traveling-bed;  d,  milling-attachment 

bolted  to  tool-saddle  of  cross-rail ; e,  out-board  support  for  spindle 
of  milling-attachment;  f,  milling-cutter;  g,  work  (slabs)  in  vises 
secured  to  traveling-table  of  planer;  h,  vises ; *,  temporary  belt 
delivering  power  to  milling-attachment. 

chine-tools,  such  as  a boring-machine,  a drill- 
ing-machine, or  a planer.  Themostsimpleof  these 


milling-attachment 

attachments  is  a bracket- table  fixed  to  the  side  of  a lathe 
and  next  to  the  live-head.  The  lathe-spindle,  extending 
over  the  work  on  the  table,  becomes  the  horizontal  spindle 
of  the  milling-machine  to  which  any  horizontal  type  of 
catter  can  be  fixed.  Combined  boring-,  drilling-,  and 
milling- machines  are  of  many  forms,  and  among  them  are 
included  many  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  machines 
used  in  modem  machine-shops. — Planer  milling-at- 
tachment, a small  milling-machine  attached  directly  to 
the  planer-rail  in  place  of  the  usual  cutting-tool.  The 
spindle  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  within  certain 
limits  any  form  of  cutter  may  be  employed.  The  travel- 
ing-bed of  the  planer  is  used  as  the  feed-table,  and  as  it 
has  a very  long  traverse  several  pieces  of  work  may  be 
placed  upon  it  in  a line  to  pass  in  turn  under  the  cutter, 
with  great  economy  of  time  and  labor.  Thin  or  long  and 
narrow  pieces  of  work  can  also  be  clamped  together  side 
by  side  and,  with  suitable  cutters,  all  may  be  milled  at 
the  same  time.  These  milling-attachments  may  also  be 
in  pairs  on  the  same  planer  and  cut  two  sides  of  the  work 
at  the  same  time.  See  cut. 

milling-cutter,  n.  2.  A cutting-tool  adapted 
for  use  in  a milling-machine.  Milling-cutters  are 
made  in  a great  variety  of  forms  and  are  used  for  many  pur- 
poses. Many  are  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  with  the  cut- 
ting edges  placed  in  straight  or  spiral  lines  along  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  or  radially  at  the  end,  when  they 
are  called  end-mills.  Others  are  disks,  with  the  blades 
on  the  edge  and  sides  of  the  edge,  or,  as  in  circular  saws, 
with  the  blades  on  the  edge  only,  as  in  the  screw-slot- 
ting  cutter.  'Others,  called  face-cutters,  have  the  blades 
placed  radially  at  the  end  of  the  shank, 
milling-machine,  W.  1.  This  name,  originally 
given  to  a simple  form  of  metal-finishing  machine,  is  now 


applied  to  a large  and  important  class  of  tools  ranging  in 
size  from  a small  bench-machine  to  large  and  powerful 
machines  employed  upon  the  massive  pieces  of  metal 
used  in  constructing  motors  and  machinery.  Milling-ma- 
chines having  two  spindles  are  called  duplex  millers. 
Single-spindle  machines  may  also  employ  several  cutters 
and  are  then  gang  or  multiple  millers.  Special  fonns  of 
milling-machines  are  also  made  which  employ  the  general 
form  of  the  lathe  and  the  planer.  The  milling-machine 
has  largely  occupied  the  field  of  the  planer,  shaper,  and 
slotting-machine,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  finish  or  ma- 
chine metal  forms  hitherto  not  attainable  at  all  or  only  by 
means  of  slower  and  more  expensive  tools.  It  has  thus 
greatly  modified  all  machine-shop  practice  and  made  it 
possible  to  finish  the  many  novel  and  complicated  forms 
now  demanded  in  the  metal  industries.  See  profiling- 
machine. -Boring-,  drilling-,  and  milling-machine. 
See  Mooring-machine.  — Plain  milling-machine  a mill- 
ing-machine consisting  of  a standard  which  supports  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  spindle  (operated  by  suitable  belt- 
ing or  gearing)  to  which  some  form  of  revolving  cutter 
called  a milling-cutter,  may  be  attached.  Beneath  the 
spindle  is  a feed-table  to  which  the  piece  of  metal  to  be 
milled  or  machined  is  fixed.  The  action  of  the  machine 
is  a combination  of  the  revolution  of  the  cutter  and  the 
movement  of  the  feed-table  which  pushes  the  work 
against  it.  The  serrations  or  teeth  of  the  cutter  chip  or 
cut  off  minute  shavings  of  metal  as  the  work  passes  under 
it.  Since  the  cutters  have  a great  variety  of  forms  the 
machine  is  adapted  to  a wide  range  of  work.  Such  ma- 
chines are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  having  horizontal 
and  those  having  vertical  spindles.  See  ^milling -cutter. 
—Universal  milling-machine,  a milling-machine  fitted 
with  longitudinal,  cross,  and  revolving  feeds,  in  which 
boring,  drilling,  gear-cutting,  milling,  etc.,  can  be  done 
by  rotating  cutters  or  mills. 

milling-saw  (mil'ing-sa),  n.  A milling-cutter 
resembling  a large  circular  saw  used  in  cut- 
ting hot  or  cold  metals.  Hot  iron  is  cut  at  a 
high  and  cold  iron  at  a low  speed. 

milliograph  (mil'i-6-graf),  n.  Same  as  *mil- 
leograph . 

millionairedom  (mil-yon-ar'dum),  n.  Million- 
aires collectively;  the  state  of  being  a million- 
aire; millionairism. 

millionairism  (mil-yon-ar'izm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a millionaire. 

Your  millionaire,  for  example, — and  millionairism  is 
getting  so  common  as  to  be  almost  vulgar,— your  million- 


aire never  tires  of  telling  you  how  he  worked  the  multi- 
plication table  until  cents  became  dimes. 

E.  Eggleston,  Faith  Doctor,  v. 

millionary,  a.  2.  Possessing  millions  (of 
dollars,  or  pounds,  etc.;. 

All  this  to  feed  the  avidity  of  a few  millionary  mer- 
chants. J efferson,  Writings,  I Y.  284.  N.  E.  I). 

He  had  a dread  that  these  millionary  people,  with 
wasteful  private  cars,  might  take  undue  interest  in  his 
companion.  11.  Kipling,  Captains  Courageous,  ix. 

millisavart  (mil'i-sa-vSrt*),  ».  [L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  4*  E.  savart]  In  acoustics , an  in- 
terval pitch  equal  to  one  thousandth  of  a 
savart. 

In  acoustics  it  is  common  to  measure  large  intervals  of 
pitch  in  octaves  and  smaller  ones  in  “commas.’'  M.  A. 
Guillemin  proposes  to  adopt  instead  of  these  units  the 
savart  and  the  millisavart.  By  the  savart  is  meant  an 
interval  of  ten  to  one,  which  equals  three  octaves  plus  a 
major  third.  The  millisavart,  which  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  savart,  represents  the  interval  between  two 
French  standard  diapasons  giving  one  beat  per  second. 

Nature,  Aug.  21, 1902,  p.  398. 

millivoltmeter  (mil ' i -volt- mo"' ter),  n,  [L. 
mille,  a thousand,  + E.  v oltmeter.]  In  elect., 
a direct-reading  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  small  differences  of  potential,  in 
which  the  scale  is  graduated  to  read  in  thou- 
sandths of  a volt. 

milliweber  (mil'i-va/bfer),  n.  [L.  mille,  thou- 
sand, + weber.  See  weber. ] The  thousandth 
part  of  a weber. 

mill-lands  (mil'landz),  n.  pi.  Certain  lands 
which  by  legal  custom  appertained  to  a corn- 
mill,  especially  in  Scotland.  N.  E.  D. 
mill-leat  (mil ' let),  n.  An  artificial  channel 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  a mill.  X.  E.  I). 
millocracy  (mi-lok'ra-si),  n.  [See  millocrat.  ] 
Mill-owners  as  a ruling  or  dominant  class. 

In  hydra- wrestle,  giant  1 Millocracy'  so-called,  areal 
giant,  though  as  yet  a blind  one  and  but  lialf-awake, 
wrestles  and  wrings  in  choking  nightmare. 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  III.  l. 

mill-pick,  n.  2.  Same  as  pickax. 
mill-pile  (mil'pil),  n.  A number  of  puddling- 
bars  charged  together  into  a reheating-  or 
balling-furnace.  They  are  heated  to  a weld- 
ing temperature  and  then  passed  through  the 
rolls,  by  which  they  are  welded  together  and  a 
new  bar  is  formed  from  the  pile, 
mill-planed  (mil ' pland),  a.  Planed,  as  a 
board  or  plank,  in  a power-mill.  A mill- 
planed  board  is  not  considered  as  finished  for 
any  purpose  requiring  smoothness,  but  should 
be  worked  over  by  hand, 
mill-power  (miPpou//er),  n.  A unit  of  water- 
power the  value  of  which  varies  in  different 
localities.  For  example,  at  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  equivalent  to  38  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  discharging  under  a head 
of  20  feet;  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  it  is 
equivalent  to  30  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
discharging  under  a head  of  22  feet.  Trans. 
Amer.  Hoc.  Mech.  Engin.,  XXIV.  983. 
mill-run  (mil'  run),  n.  1.  The  work  of  an 
amalgamating-mill  between  two  clean-ups. — 
2.  A test  of  a given  quantity  of  ore  by  actual 
treatment  in  a mill. 

mill-saw  (mil'sfi,),  ».  A straight  saw  placed 
in  a gate  or  frame  which  is  given  a reciprocat- 
ing motion;  one  of  the  saws  in  a gang-saw. 
See  cut  under  saw1,  1. 

mill-staff  (mil'staf),  n.  A staff  used  to  test 
the  flatness  of  the  face  of  a millstone, 
millstone-hoist  (mil'ston-hoist),  n.  A hoist- 
ing-screw or  -jack  for  lifting  and  handling 
millstones. 

mill-table  (mil'ta//bl),  n.  Same  as  *roller- 
table. 

mill-worked  (mil'werkt),  p.  a.  Same  as 

dressed. 

milo  (me'lo),  n.  [Hawaiian  and  Samoan  milo 
= Tahitian,  Mangarevan,  etc.,  miro,  name  of 
several  trees.]  In  Polynesia,  Thespesia  popul- 
nea,  a widely  spread  tropical  tree  belonging 
to  the  mallow  family,  with  broadly  ovate, 
entire,  pointed  leaves,  and  showy  yellow  holly- 
hock-like flowers  which  change  to  a purplish- 
pink  color  on  withering.  The  heart-wood, 
which  is  hard,  smooth-grained,  and  durable, 
is  used  by  the  Hawaiians  for  making  bowls, 
or ‘calabashes,’ for  holding  poi.  The  Samoans 
use  it  in  boat-building.  Also  called  Poly- 
nesian rosewood.  See  Thespesia  (with  cut) 
and  *banalo. 

milpa  (mil'pa),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Nahuatl  mil- 
pan,  in  the  country;  milli,  a cultivated  field.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Aztecs,  a garden-bed. 
assigned  out  of  the  communal  land  to  a par- 


mimoceran 

ticular  family.  Ratzel  (trans.),  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind, II.  131. — 2.  A cultivated  field,  especially 
a field  of  maize.  [Mexico.] 

Miltonism  (mil'ton-izm),  n.  A peculiarity  of 
Milton’s  style  or  an  imitation  of  it. 

Cowper’s  blank  verse  detains  you  every  step  with  some 
heavy  Miltonism ; Chapman  gallops  oit  with  you  his  own 
tree  pace.  Lamb,  Letters,  CXIX.  23S. 

Miltonist  (mil  ' ton  - ist),  n.  A supporter  of 
JohnMilton,  especially  of  his  views  on  divorce. 

A party,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Miltonists,  at- 
tested the  power  of  his  pen,  and  gave  consequence  to  his 
pleading  for  divorce.  Symmons , Life  of  Milton,  p.  250. 

Miltonize  (mil'ton-iz),  V.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Miltonized,  ppr.  Miltonizing.  [Milton  + 
-ize.J  To  render  Miltonic  in  character  or 
style ; to  imitate  Milton’s  style. 

Mr.  Johnstone  has  conscientiously  gone  to  Milton  for 
his  model,  and  Miltonises  as  best  he  may.  The  metre  is 
a famt  Miltonic  echo.  The  Academy,  April  4,  1903,  p.  336. 

miltos  (mil ' tos),  n.  [Gr.  or/.ror,  red  lead, 
minium.]  Minium,  a red  earth  found  in  the 
Cyclades,  from  which  the  ancients  made  the 
red  paint  so  common  in  their  decorations, 
milt-pain  (milt'pan),  n.  A disease  of  swine, 
milt-sickness  (milt'sik//nes),  n.  A disease  of 
the  spleen  in  cattle. 

mimaluse  (mim  ' a -Ids),  a.  and  n.  [Chinook 
jargon,  also  mimaloose,  memaloose,  dead,  to 
die  ( mimaluse  illahee,  a cemetery,  a sepul- 
cher); < Chinook  imemalus,  a dead  person.]  I. 
a.  Dead.  [Columbia  River,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia.] 

II.  n.  A dead  body. 

M.I.M.E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers ; ( b ) 
of  Member  oj  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
M.  I.  Mech.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers . 
mimeograph  (mim'e-o-graf),  v.  t.  To  mul- 
t’ply  (copies  of  a writing  or  document)  by 
means  of  a mimeograph ; manifold  by  the  use 
of  a mimeograph. 

mimesid  (ml-mes'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Mimes- 
idse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  family  Mimesidse. 
mimesis,  n.  3.  The  occurrence  of  symptoms, 
without  organic  basis  or  in  the  course  of  some 
disease,  which  simulate  those  of  another 
disease. 

Mimetic  resemblance.  S ee  +resemblance. 
mi-mi  (ml'mi),  n.  Same  as  *mia-mia.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

mimiambi  (mim-I-am'bl),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < Gr. 
uifuap[)oi,  pi.,  < /tipoc,  mime,  + inufjnc,  iambus. 
See  iambic.']  Mimes  composed  in  iambic 
verse : as,  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas. 
mimiambic  (mim-I-am'bik),  a.  [mimiambi.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
mimiambi;  being  a writer  of  mimiambi:  as, 
a mimiambic  poet. 

mimicry,  n — Aggressive  mimicry,  the  resemblance 
of  certain  predaceous  and  parasitic  insects  to  the  insects 
on  which  they  prey.  Examples  are  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  where  certain  spiders  mimic  the  ants  on  which 
they  prey.  Volucella  and  Psithyrus  mimic  the  bees 
on  which  their  larvse  feed.—  Batesian  mimicry.  See 
■k  Bate  nan. — Mullerian  mimicry,  synaposematic  re- 
semblance.  See  ★ resemblance . 

miminy-piminy  (mim'd-m-pirn'i-m),  a.  and 
n.  [Arbitrary  and  imitative.]  Absurdly  pre- 
cise, delicate,  or  over-refined ; finicking;  nim- 
iny-piminy; also,  something  that  exhibits 
these  traits.  1 

She  went  and  dropped  her  curtsey  at  the  parlour  door, 
and  in  a miminy  piminy  voice  said  she  was  come  to 
make  her  submission,  and  would  he  forgive' her,  and 
give  her  another  trial  ? C.  lleade,  Hard  Cash,  xxx. 

It  is  a tortuous,  tottering,  wriggling, fidgetty  translation 
of  every  thing  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  all  the  tanta- 
lizing,  teasing,  tripping,  lisping  mimminee-pimminee  of 
the  highest  brilliancy  and  fashion  of  poetical  diction. 

Hazlitt  English  Poets,  viii. 

mimoceracone  (mim-6-ser'a-koni,  n.  [Mimo- 
ceras,  a genus  of  ceph'alopoils,  + Gr.  kuvcc,  a 
cone.]  A cone  or  shell  like  that  of  the  cephal- 
opod  genus  Mimoceras,  that  is,  loosely  coiled 
in  a spiral  and  straight  for  a short  distance 
at  the  initial  end : an  elementary  expression 
in  the  development  of  genera  of  the  Ammon- 
oidea. 

mimoceran  (mi-mos'e-ran),  a.  [Mimoceras 
+ -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  Mimoceras. 


Mimoceras 


Mimoceras  compressns , Beyr,  sp. 
Lower  Devonian  ; Wissenbach,  Nas- 
sau. 

a,  natural  cast ; b , nepionic  indi- 
vidual enlarged. 

(From  Zittel’s  “ Palaeontology.”) 


Mimoceras  (mi-mos'e-ras),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/il/iog,  imitator,  + dpag,  horn.]  A genus  of 
ammonoid  cephal- 
/\  XJ  opods  regarded 
as  of  extremely 
primitive  char- 
acter. Its  shell 
is  coiled  in  a spiral 
and  the  initial 
whorl  is  free  from 
the  next.  It  is  of 
Lower  Devonian 
age. 

mimography  (mi-mog'ra-fi),  re.  [Gr.  pi/. wg,  a 
mimic,  + -ypacjiia,  < ypafuv,  write.]  1.  The 
art  of  writing  gesture-language  by  means  of 
conventional  pictorial  symbols:  designed  for 
recording  the  gestures  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  of  primitive  tribes  that  use  gesture- 
language. — 2.  Writingwhich  consists  of  sym- 
bols that  represent  gesture-language, 
inimophyre  (mim'o-flr),  re.  [Gr .pi/iog,  a mimic, 
+ E.  (por)phyr(y).]  In  petrog.,  a name  sug- 
gested by  Brongniart  (1813)  tor  porphyritic 
volcanic  tuffs,  and  for  porphyritic  meta- 
morpliic  rocks  which  resemble  porphyries  or 
porphyroids. 

Mimosa,  re.  3.  [/.  c.]  Same  as  thiazol  *yellow. 
mimosaceous  (nn-mo-sa'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  plant  family  Mimosaceee ; resembling  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  mimosa. 
Mimosella  (mi-mo-sel'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Mimosa 
+ dim.  -ella. ] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mimosellidee.  Bincks,  1851. 

Mimoseliidse  (mi-mo-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mimosella  + -iclse.']  A family  of  ctenostomat- 
ous  gymnoltematous  polyzoans,  having  the 
movalole  deciduous  zomcia  contracted  below, 
with  an  aperture  on  the  ventral  side.  It  con- 
tains the  single  genus  Mimosella. 
mimosis  (mi-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < pipog,  a mimic, 
+ -osi,?.]  Same  as  mimesis. 
mimotannic  (ml-mo-tan'ik),  a.  [mimo(sa)  + 
tannic.]  Pertaining  to  the  tannin  derived 
from  the  mimosa — Mimotannic  acid,  a variety  of 
tannic  acid  found  in  mimosa,  acacia,  and  similar  species 
of  plants. 

mimsey  (mim'zi),  a.  [mini,  a.  Cf.  flimsy.'] 
Prim ; prudish ; contemptible.  Eng.  Vial.  Viet. 
mimsy  (mim'zi),  a.  [A  nonsense-formation, 
<.  mi(sera.ble)  + ( fli)msy .]  Miserable  and 
flimsy : a *blend-word,  or  *brunch-word 
(which  see).  Lewis  Carroll,  Through  the  Look- 
ing-glass, p.  128. 

Min.  An  abbreviation  of  minister. 

Mina3  (mi'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cervantes,  1824), 
named  in  honor  of  Francisco  Javier  Mina  (1789- 
1817),  a Spanish  soldier,  killed  in  Mexico.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Connolvulacese, 
closely  related  to  Ipomcea  and  Quamoclit.  Mina 
lobata  of  the  gardens,  a native  of  Mexico,  is  a 
twining  herb  with  cordate  3-lobed  leaves  and 
small  flowers  in  scorpioid  clusters,  the  bag- 
shaped corolla  of  which  is  a rich  crimson  when 
it  first  opens,  but  changes  to  yellow, 
minacciando  (mi-nat-che-an'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr. 
of  minaeciare,  menace:  see  menace,  re.]  In 
music,  threatening  : noting  passages  to  be  so 
rendered.  Also  minaccioso. 
minaccioso  (mi-nat-ehe-6'so),  a.  [It.,  < minac- 
cio,  a menace  : see  menace,  re.]  Inmmic,  same 
as  * minacciando . 


to  recognize  the  visual  impressions  of  external 
objects  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  functionally 
sound  organs  of  vision. 

mind-curist  (nnnd'kur''ist),  re.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  mind-cure;  one  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine that  mental  influence  is  the  only  or  the 
chief  cure  for  bodily  ills. 

A clear  and  adequate  reason  may  be  given  to  explain 
why  that  psycho-physiological  transformation  and  the  ad- 
vent of  Faith  should  be  conditioned,  or  at  least  greatly 
facilitated,  by  self-surrender  understood  in  the  sense  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  deeper,  the  unconscious,  will — that  kind 
of  giving  up,  of  relaxation,  which  the  Mind-Curist , the 
Christian  Scientist  and  the  Hypnotizer,  wisely  attempt  to 
bring  about  in  their  subjects  by  way  of  preparation. 

Ainer.  J our.  Relig.  Psychol,  and  Education,  May,  1904, 

[p.  SO. 

mind-deafness  (mind'deFnes),  n.  Same  as 

mental  * deafness . 

mindlessness  (mlnd'Ies-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  devoid  of  mind  or  intelligence  ; 
absence  of  mind. 

God  created  the  world.  The  question  between  faith 
and  science  even  now  is  not  whether  the  universe  was 
created  by  Mind.  If  it  requires  Mind  to  construe  the  uni- 
verse, could  mindlessness  have  constructed  it? 

W.  Alexander , Primary  Convictions,  v.  12. 
mine2,  n.  1.  Specifically,  in  Scotch  mining : (a)  The 
underground  works  of  a colliery  or  metalliferous  working. 
( b ) A drift  or  roadway  from  the  surface,  either  level  or  on 
the  slope  of  the  seam.  ( c ) A mine  passage  in  rock  : usu- 
ally qualified,  as  stone-mine,  cross-cut  mine,  etc. — Back- 
set mine.  See  Aback-mine.—  Buoyant  mine.  See  sub- 
marine •Amine.  — Contact  mine.  See  submarine  Amine. 
— Dormant  mine.  See  submarine  Amine. — Electro- 
contact  mine.  See  submarine  Amine. — Floating 
mine,  an  explosive  mine  that  floats  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water. — Observation  mine.  See  submarine  Amine. 
— Small  mine,  the  dust  and  small  fragments  of  iron  ore 
left  from  calcining  iron  ore  in  Staffordshire,  England.  See 
mine 2,  6.— Submarine  mine,  in  naval  Avaifaie,  a large 
charge  of  explosive  in  a water-tight  casing  placed  under 
water  at  such  a depth  that,  by  its  explosion,  it  may  sink 
or  seriously  damage  a vessel  passing  in  its  vicinity.  Such 
mines  are  of  two  principal  classes : contact  mines , de- 
signed to  explode  by  contact  with  the  vessel ; and  ob- 
servation mines,  designed  to  explode,  at  the  will  of  an 
operator  on  shore,  by  the  closing  of  an  electric  circuit  con- 
nected to  the  mine  when  he  observes  an  enemy’s  vessel 
passing  over  it.  An  electro- contact  mine  is  controlled  by 
an  electric  circuit  by  which  its  condition  can  be  tested  and 
by  which  it  can  be  made  temporarily  inoperative  for  the 
passage  of  friendly  vessels.  Mines  are  also  distinguished 
as  ground-mines,  which  rest  on  the  bottom  ; and  buoyant 
mines,  which  are  anchored  to  the  bottom  but  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  water  below  its  surface  by  their  buoyancy. 
Dormant  7nin.es  are  contact  mines  which  are  ordinarily 
held  down  to  the  bottom,  but  which  can  be  released  at 
the  will  of  an  operator  on  shore,  and  then  become  buoyant 
mines.  Submarine  mines  are  arranged  systematically  in 
groups  in  harbors  and  channels,  and  such  a group  is 
called  a mine-field.  —Submerged  mine.  Same  as  con- 
tact mine  (which  see,  under  Amine 2). 

mine-car  (min'kar),  re.  A small  car  used  in 
mines  for  bringing  ore  or  coal  to  tlie  surface, 
mine-dust  (mlu'dust),  re.  Screenings  of  cal- 
cined ironstone.  [Scotch.] 
mine-field  (min'feld),  re.  , A body  of  navigable 
water  in  which  submarine  mines  are  anchored 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  enemy’s  ships 
from  entering  a channel,  harbor,  or  roadstead; 
also,  the  group  of  mines  itself.  The  mines  may 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  exploded  from  a station 
on  shore  or  may  be  contact  mines  which  explode  on  being 
struck  by  a vessel.  The  mines  are  charged  with  guncot- 
ton or  some  other  very  powerful  explosive.  See  sub- 
marine Amine. 

mine-master  (min'mas4'ter),  re.  1.  One  who 
is  charged  with  the  laying  of  military  mines. 
— 2.  The  superintendent  of  a mine, 
mine-pig  (min'pig),  re.  Pig-iron  made  from 
mine  or  ore,  as  distinguished  from  cinder-pig. 
N.  E.V. 


minage  (me-uazh'),  re.  [F.  and  OF.  minage,  < 
mine,  a measure  of  grain,  < L.  hemina,  < Gr. 
yylva,  a Sicilian  measure.]  In  French  use, 
formerly:  (a)  The  measurement  of  grain  by  the 
‘mine’  (a  measure  somewhat  less  than  two 
bushels).  ( b ) The  selling  of  grain  by  the 


miner,  tl.  1.  The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  one 
who  mines  for  minerals  other  than  coal,  a coal-miner 
being  called  a collier  in  Great  Britain. — Miners’  anemia. 
See  Aanemiai.— Miners’  asthma,  lung,  phthisis. 
Same  as  anthracosis.—  Miners’  disease.  Same  as  A an- 
cylostomiasis. — Miners’  elbow,  horn.  See  Aelboic, 
Ahom—  Miners’  nystagmus.  See  nystagmus—  Min- 
ers’ right.  See  A riff  ht.  IVIiners’  worm.  See  Aworm. 


‘mine/  ( c ) A tax  exacted  from  the  tenant 
by  his  lord  upon  the  amount  of  grain  produced. 
(d)  A tribute  paid  upon  grain.  Kiddy  Social 
Evolution,  p.  222,  note. 

minah  (mi'na),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  the  peninsula 
of  India,  a stambha,  especially  one  built  of 
masonry.  Compare  lafi, 

minargent,  n.  2.  A trade-name  of  several 
alloys  intended  for  ornamental  use.  One  of 
them  consists  of  copper  alloyed  with  nickel, 
aluminium,  and  tungsten, 
minchiate  (min-ld-a'ta),  n.  [It.,  pi.]  A card- 
game  chiefly  played  in  Tuscany,  a modifica- 
tion of  tarot ; also,  as  plural  (the  original  use), 
the  cards  used  in  the  game.  N.  23.  2). 

mind1,  tl. — Social  mind,  the  concurrent  feeling,  agree- 
ing thought,  and  concerted  volition  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividual minds.  Giddings,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  132. 

mind-blindness  (mlnd'blind^nes),  n.  Inability 


—Miners’  worm  disease.  See  Aancylostomiasis. 
mineral.  I.  n.  3.  In  mining,  ore.— Bathgate 
mineral.  Same  as  Boghead  coal. — Contact  mineral,  a 
mineral  characteristically  developed  along  tlie  contact  of 
an  igneous  intrusion  and  its  walls,  such  as  vesuvianite 
and  garnet  in  limestones,  andalusite  in  slates. — Critical 
mineral,  in  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  classification  of 
igneous  rocks,  an  abnonnative  mineral  present  in  a rock 
in  notable  amount,  that  is,  in  sufficient  amount  to  render 
the  mode  of  the  rock  ★abnormative  (which  see). — Green 
mineral,  malachite. — Orange  mineral,  an  oxid  of 
lead,  of  a bright  orange  color,  which  has  the  chemical 
formula  PbsO,*.  It  has  the  same  chemical  composition 
as  red  lead,  but  is  finer  in  texture  and  more  brilliant  in 
color.  It  is  made  by  oxidizing  white  lead  in  a reverber- 
atory furnace,  while  red  lead  is  made  by  oxidizing  metal- 
lic lead  in  a similar  way. 

II.  a .—Mineral  jelly,  a hydrocarbon  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  crude  petroleum. 

The  mineral  jelly  is  a hydrocarbon  having  the  formula 
C10H24,  and  is  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of 
crude  petroleum  oil  at  a temperature  of  over  200°  C. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  23. 


minimifidian 

mineralize,  v.  t.  2.  To  impregnate  with  min- 
eral substances,  as  metallic  salts:  thus,  the 
water  of  a particular  spring  may  he  spoken  of 
as  more  or  less  strongly  mineralized. — 3.  In 
mining,  to  introduce,  in  solution  or  otherwise, 
a new  mineral  or  ore  into  (surroundings  where 
it  did  not  previously  exist,  as,  for  example,  into 
a fissure  or  into  shattered  or  porous  rock). 
The  rock  is  then  said  to  he  mineralized. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that 
so  little  auriferous  quartz  has  been  found  ; at  the  time  of 
my  visit  hundreds  of  quartz  claims  had  .been  staked,  but 
very  few  had  been  shown  to  contain  any  gold  whatever ; 
neither  do  the  quartz  boulders  of  the  White  Channel  ap- 
pear to  be  auriferous,  or  even  mineralized. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1902,  p.  235. 
Mineralizing  agent,  in  petrog.,  a volatile  substance, 
such  as  water  vapor,  chlorin,  fluorin,  or  boric  acid,  which, 
while  not  actually  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
given  mineral,  facilitates  its  crystallization.  It  is  believed 
by  some  petrograpllers,  especially  the  French,  that  miner- 
alizing agents  are  necessary  to  the  crystallization  of  the 
highly  silicious  rocks,  such  as  granite.  The  exact  role 
played  by  the  substances  in  question  is  not  as  yet  under- 
stood. 

mineralizer,  re.  2.  In  petrog.,  a dissolved  gas 
in  an  igneous  magma  which  promotes  crystal- 
lization, or  leads  to  the  production  of  partic- 
ular minerals  which  contain  tlie  elements  of 
the  gas,  such  as  boron,  chlorin,  fluorin,  hydro- 
gen. Compare  ^crystallizer,  2. 
mine-run  (min'run),  re.  The  entire  unscreened 
output  of  a coal-mine. 

minervite  (mi-ner'vit),  re.  [Mincrve  (see  def.) 
+ -ife2.)  A hydrous  aluminium  phosphate 
which  occurs  in  soft  plastic  masses  in  the 
Grotte.de  Minerve,  valley  of  the  Aude,  France, 
mine-tin  (min'tin),  re.  Tin  ore  or  tinstone  ex- 
tracted directly  from  the  solid  rock : opposed 
to  stream-tin,  which  is  obtained  by  washing  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  the  beds  of  streams, 
mingles  (ming'glz),  re.  pi.  In  mining,  iron 
frames  or  standards  carrying  the  pillow-blocks 
of  pit-head  pulleys.  Also  maidens.  Barrow- 
man.  [Scotch.] 

mingO1  (ming'go),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
name  of  various  fishes  of  the  family  Mona ~ 
canfhidse. — Long  mingo,  a common  name  of  Alvtera 
punctata,  a fish  of  the  family  Monacanthida,  known  from 
the  Went.  Indies  to  Brazil. 

mingo2  (ming'go),  re.  [A  variant  of  mungo1.] 
A kind  of  shoddy  with  short  fibers.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  I.  176. 

Ming  porcelain.  See  *porcelaint. 
minha  (min'ha,  min'ekii),  re.  [Heb.,  a present, 
an  offering.]  The  second  of  the  three  daily 
services  in  the  Jewish  liturgy;  the  afternoon 
prayer. 

minhag  (min'biig),  re. ; pi.  minhagim  (min-ha'- 
gem).  [Heb.,  < nahag,  drive,  go  along  the 
road,  behave.]  Conduct ; usage ; custom : 
applied  to  religious  practices  and  customs 
which,  though  not  based  upon  scriptural  in- 
junctions, have  come  to  he  considered  binding, 
miniaceous  (min-i-a'shius),  a.  [L.  miniaceus, 
cinnabar-red.  See  minium  and  miniate.]  Ver- 
milion in  color;  miniate.  Vana,  Zooph.,  p.  643. 
miniator  (min'i-a-tor),  re.  [ miniate , v.  t.]  One 
who  miniates  or  paints  with  vermilion,  as  a 
manuscript;  an  illuminator ; a miniaturist, 
nullification  (min-i-fi-ka'shon),  re.  [ minify 
(- fio -)  + -ation.]  The  act  or  result  of  minify- 
ing; reduction  in  size:  opposed  to  magnifica- 
tion. 

In  the  instrument  upon  the  table  the  'eye-piece  has  a 
magnifying  power  of  30 — that  is  to  say,  a magnifying 
power  which  exactly  balances  the  ten-fold  minif  cation 
before  spoken  of. 

Jour.  Hoy.  Micros.  Soc.,  June,  1904,  p.  281. 

minimal,  a.  2.  Relating  to  the  minimus  or 
fifth  digit  of  the  hind  foot. 

The  membrane  attached  to  the  ankle  ...  is  disposed 
to  cross  it  by  an  oblique,  raised  fold  and  be  secured  to 
the  minimal,  i.  e.  little  toe  side. 

11.  Allen,  Bats  of  North  America,  p.  2. 
Minimal  basis,  in  Kronecter’s  method  of  treating 
the  theory  of  functions,  a basis  from  which  all  possible 
factors  have  been  removed  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
possible  order.— Minimal  surface.  See  surface. 
minimetric  (miu-i-met'rik),  «.  [ mini(m ) + 
Gr.  yhpov,  measure,  4-  -ic.]  In  analyt.  chem., 
relating  to,  or  obtained  by  means  of,  the  mea- 
surement of  minims,  as  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  drops  required  to  complete  a reaction. 

On  the  estimation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbonic 
acid  in  vitiated  air,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Jean.  An  applica- 
tion of  the  minimetric  method  to  the  examination  of  air, 
requiring  no  skilled  manipulation  in  its  use. 

Nature,  Nov.  13,  1902,  p.  47. 

minimifidian  (mm//i-ini-fid'i-an),  a.  and  re. 
[L.  minimus,  least,  + fides,  faith.]  Exhibit- 


minimifldian 


miramolin 


mg  or  requiring  tbe  smallest  degree  of  faith: 
one  who  has  the  least  faith.  [Gave.] 

And  as  we  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Minimi-fidian 
party  err  grievously  in  the  latter  point,  so  I must  con- 
cede to  you,  that  too  many  Piedo-baptists  (assertors  of 
Infant  Baptism)  have  erred,  though  less  grossly  in  the 
former.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  284. 

minimism  (min'i-mizm),  n.  [L.  ’minim (us), 
least,  + -ism.)  In  theol.,  the  disposition  to 
minimize  the  implications  of  an  accepted  dog- 
ma; the  minimizing  view  of  what  is  involved 
in  a dogma,  especially  that  of  papal  infallibil- 
ity. N.  E.  D. 

The  doctrine  of  Minimism,  adopted  by  Newman  from 
Bishop  Kessler  . . . gives  liberty  to  tbe  theologian  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  Papal  decree  on  any  given  point  is  or 
is  not  infallible. 

William  Palmer,  Narr.  Events,  Suppl.,  iv.  278.  -V.  E.  D. 
mining-case  (ml'ning-kas),  n.  A frame  in  a 
gallery  or  shaft,  made  with  four  planks, 
mining-engine  (mi,ning-en,/jin),  n.  1.  A 
man-engine. — 2.  Any  engine  used  about  a 
mine,  as  a hoisting-engine  or  mine-locomotive, 
mining-locomotive  (ml'ning- 16  -ko  -rn6"'tiv), 
n.  A small  locomotive,  built  very  low, 
usually  operated  by  compressed  air  or  elec- 
tricity, and  used  for  hauling  cars  in  under- 
ground passages  and  mines, 
mining-machine  (mi'ning-ma-shen''/),  n.  A 
channeler  ; a machine  for  cutting  coal, 
mining-piece  (ml'ning-pes,/),  n.  A coin  struck 
from  gold,  silver,  or  copper  ore  worked  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  W. 
C.  Hazlitt. 

mining-pump  (ml'ning-pump),  n.  A pump 
adapted  for  taking  water  from  deep  mines. 
Minion  chapel.  See  *chapel. 
ministrer  (min'is-trer),  n.  One  who  ministers 
or  serves.  N.  E.  D. 
minjak,  n.  See  *minyalc. 
mink-frog  (mingk'frog),  n.  A small  spotted 
frog,  liana  septentrionalis , of  eastern  North 
America:  so  called  from  its  peculiar  odor, 
minkle  (ming'kl),  n.  [An  arbitrary  modifica- 
tion of  minnow .]  A minnow.  [Rare.] 

The  hum-bird  shook  his  sun-touched  wings  around, 

The  bluefinch  caroll'd  in  the  still  retreat ; 

The  antic  squirrel  capered  on  the  ground 
Where  lichens  made  a carpet  for  his  feet : 

Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  ruddy  minkle 
Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  red  fin’s  tiny  twinkle. 

J.  11.  Drake,  Bronx,  st.  4. 
Minn.  An  abbreviation  of  Minnesota, 
minnie-bush  (min'i-bush),  v.  A shrub,  Men- 
ziesia  pilosa,  of  the  heath  family,  found  in 
mountain  woods  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 
It  hears  elliptical  or  obovate  leaves,  and 
greenish-purple  nrn-shaped  flowers  in  terminal 
drooping  umbels. 

minnow,  n.  3.  A name  sometimes  given  to  a 
very  small  fish  of  New  Zealand,  Galaxias  at- 
tenuates, of  the  family  Galaxidse.  Also  called 
whitebait.  The  Maori  name  is  inanga.  E. 
E.  Morris,  Austral  English.— Eastern  mud-min- 
now.  Umbra  pygmsea  of  Atlantic  coastwise  streams  of 
the  United  States.— Leather-sided  minnow,  (a)  Leu - 

CX8CU8  alicise  of  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah.  ( b ) See  leather- 
side. — Mangrove  minnow,  Fundulus  bermudse  of  the 
Bermudas.— Pursy  minnows,  species  of  the  genus 
Cyprinodon , small  fishes  found  in  brackish  waters  of 
America.— Sheepshead  minnow,  Cyprinodon  variega- 


Sheepshead  Minnow  ( Cyprinodon  variegatus). 
(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


tus,  a poecilioid  fish  found  in  brackish  water  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande.— Silver-sided  minnow,  Leueis- 
eus  hydrophlox,  a cyprinoid  fish  found  in  the  Salt  Lake 
basin. — Spot-tailed  minnow,  the  spawn-eater,  Notropis 
hudsonius. — Star-beaded  minnow,  Fundulus  nottii,  a 
ptecilioid  flsll  inhabiting  swamps  and  streams  in  Florida 
and  the  neighboring  States. 

Minoan  (mi-no'an),  a.  [Gr.  Marrof,  of  Minos  (< 
MiVuf,  Minos),  + -an.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Minos,  the  traditional  monarch  and  lawgiver 
of  Crete,  and  especially  to  the  palace  of  Minos, 
a prehistoric  edifice  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Cnosus,  in  Crete,  the  excavation  of  which  was 
begun  by  Arthur  J . Evans  in  1900. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  F.R.S.,  explained  his  preliminary 
scheme  for  the  classification  and  approximate  chronology 


of  the  periods  of  Minoan  culture  in  Crete,  from  the  close 
of  the  Neolithic  to  the  early  Iron  age.  To  the  period  as  a 
whole  it  is  proposed  definitely  to  attach  the  name  Minoan, 
as  indicating  the  probable  duration  of  successive  dynas- 
ties of  priest-kings,  the  tradition  of  which  has  taken  abid- 
ing form  in  the  name  of  Minos.  It  is  proposed  to  divide 
this  Minoan  era  into  three  main  periods,  early,  middle, 
and  late,  each  with  a first,  second,  and  third  subperiod. 

Nature,  Oct.  6,  1904,  p.  503. 
Minoan  period,  that  period  of  Cretan  history  and  cul- 
ture which  extended  from  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  to  the 
early  iron  age,  or  from  about  3500  b.c.  to  1100  b.c.  A. 
J.  Evans,  in  Man,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  172. — Minoan  pottery. 
See  kpottery. 

minor.  I.  (/.—Minor  arc,  the  arc  on  the  opposite 
side  of  its  chord  from  the  center  of  the  circle. 

II.  n.— Complementary  minor.  Same  as  cample- 
mentary  determinant  (which  see,  under  determinant). 

minorat  (mi-no-ra'),  n.  [F.,  < NL.  minoratus, 
< L.  minor,  younger.]  The  custom  that  pre- 
vailed in  some  European  countries,  and  still 
survives  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, by  which  the  youngest  rather  than  the 
eldest  possible  heir  had  the  succession. 
Compare  majorat.  Similar  to  borough-English 
(which  see). 

Minorca  (mi-n6r'kji),  n.  [From  the  island  of 
Minorca.)  A breed  of  domesticated  fowls  of 
the  Mediterranean  class,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Leghorns,  hut  longer-bodied  and  heavier. 
They  are  good  table  fowls,  lay  the  year  around, 
and  are  non-sitters. 

Minorcan  (mi-nor'kan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Minorca,  one  of  the  Balearic 
islands. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca. 

Min.  Plen.  An  abbreviation  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Min.  Res.  An  abbreviation  of  Minister  Resi- 
dent. 

M.  Inst.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

minster-house  (min'stfer-hous),  n.  The  official 
residence  of  the  canons  of  a cathedral.  Stand. 
Diet. 

M.  Inst.  M.  E.  An  abbreviation  (as)  of  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers ; 
(6)  of  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. 

mint1 , n — Keeper  of  tbe  exchange  and  mint.  Same 
as  master  of  the  mint  (which  see,  under  mintl). 

mint2,  n.~  Apple  mint.  See  apple-mint. — Balm- 
mint.  (a)  See  balm,  7.  ( b ) The  crisped  or  curled  mint, 
Mentha  crispa,— Brandy-mint,  peppermint.— Brown 
mint,  spearmint.—  Cross-mint,  the  crisped  or  curled 
mint.— Field-mint,  (a)  The  corn-mint.  ( b ) The  cat- 
mint r*v  catnip,  Nepeta  Cataria.—  Fish-mint.  («)  The 
water-mint,  Mentha  aquatica.  (b)  The  horsemint,  M. 
longifolia.  (c)  The  bergamot-mint,  M.  citratq \. — Lamb- 
mint.  (a)  Peppermint.  (JA  Spearmint. — Mountain 
mint,  (a)  See  mountain-mint,  (b)  The  Oswego  tea, 
Monarda  didyma.  (c)  The  wood-calamint,  Clinopodium 
Calamintha. — Round-leaved  mint.  Same  as  round- 
leaved horsemint.— Woolly  mint,  Mentha  alopeevr aides,. 
a white- woolly,  leafy-stemmed  perennial  of  the  Old  World, 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

mintage,  n . 4.  A coin  bearing  the  initial  of 
a particular  mint:  thus  the  San  Francisco 
mint  is  represented  by  a small  S on  the  re- 
verse. 

minting-mill  (min'ting-mil),  n.  A press  suit- 
able for  coining : used  in  mints  to  make  coins 
from  bullion  bars  or  blanks. 

mimiscular  (mi-mis' ku-lar),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a minuscule ; written  in 
minuscules. 

Alpha  . . . Sometimes  the  two  letters,  of  which  the  to 
is  almost  always  of  that  uncial  form  which  resembles  the 
minuscular , are  hung  by  chains  from  the  arms  of  the 
cross.  Sc  ha ff-  Herzog,  Relig.  Encyc.  I. 

minute2,  w.  2.  (6)  In  geom. : (2)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a 
degree  of  a perigon.—  Centesimal  minute.  See  cen- 
tesimal division,  under  centesimal . — Decimal  minute. 
See  kdecimal.—  Horse-power  minute,  one  sixtieth  of 
a horse-power  hour.— Metric  horse-power  minute, 
one  metric  horse-power  exerted  for  one  minute  ; one  six- 
tieth of  a metric  horse-power  hour. — Minute  Of  the 
equator,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a degree  of  longitude  mea- 
sured on  the  parallel  of  the  equator ; the  maximum  value 
of  a minute  of  longitude. — Sidereal  minute.  See  side- 
real -ksecond . 

Minyadidae  (min-i-ad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Minyas  (-ad-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  actinarian 
zoantharians  which  have  the  pedal  disk  trans- 
formed into  an  apparatus  for  floating.  It  in- 
cludes the  genera  Minyas , Dactylominyas, 
Acerominyas,  and  Phyllominyas. 

minyak  (min'yak),  n.  [Also  (in  G.  or  D.  spell- 
ing) minjak;  < Malay  minyak,  Dyak  minyak, 
oil,  balsam,  resin.]  Oil,  fat,  or  resin:  a 
Malayan  word  used  in  several  phrase-names 
in  different  dialects,  as  minyak  lagam,  a bal- 
sam or  oleoresin  obtained  from  an  unknown 
tree  in  Sumatra,  and  resembling  gurjun  bal- 


sam in  character ; minyak-tengkawang,  a solid 
vegetable  fat  (also  known  as  Borneo  tallow) 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  various  species  of 
JBopea  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  used  in 
soap-  and  candle-making. 

minyan  (men'yan),  n. ; pi.  minyanim  (men-ya/- 
nem).  [Heb.,  imanali,  count,  reckon.]  In 
Jewish  use,  count;  number;  specifically,  the 
number  of  ten  males  above  thirteen  years 
of  age  required  for  public  worship  aifd  other 
religious  practices  in  the  synagogue. 

Minyas  (miu'i-as),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Mirvac,  a race 
of  nobles  at  Orchomenos.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Minyadidse.  Cuvier. 

Minytrema  (ml-nit're-mii),  n . [NL.,  < Gr. 
givvg,  small,  + rpijga,  hole.]  A genus  of 
suckers  found  from  the  Great  Lake  region  to 
North  Carolina  and  west  to  Texas. 

Mioclasnidse  (mi-o-kle'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A 
family  of  small  ungulate  mammals,  of  the 
suborder  Condylarthra,  containing,  a few 
species  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  NewMexieo. 
Osborn  and  Earle,  1895. 

miogyrous  (ml-o-ji'rus),  a.  [Gr.  gdav,  less,  + 
yvpog.  See  gyre.)  In  hot.,  rolled  inward  a 
little.  Jackson,  Gloss. 

Miolithic  (ml-o-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  gdav,  lesser, 
+ /Uftw,  stone,  + -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  period  intermediate  between  the  Paleo- 
lithic and  the  Neolithic. 

Miona  bug.  See  +bng2. 

miophone  (mi'o-fon),  n.  [Gr.  gduv,  less,  + 
<pwvr/,  sound.]  A microphonic  instrument  for 
the  medical  testing  of  the  muscles.  Houston, 
Elect.  Diet.,  p.  426. 

Miopliocene  (ml-o-pli'o-sen),  n.  [Gr.  gdav, 
lesser,  + E.  pliocene.)  ’ Iu  geol.,  a term  at  one 
time  applied  to  the  Bolderian  and  Anversian 
divisions  of  the  Tertiary  system  in  Belgium, 
the  fauna  of  which  was  supposed  to  indicate 
a.mmgling  of  Miocene  and  Pliocene  forms. 

miosis,  ft,  (c)  In  cytol.,  the  reduction-process  in  organ- 
isms, including  mitapsis(or  synapsis)  and  the  subsequent 
heterotypic  and  homotypic  divisions.  This  process  re- 
sults in  reducing  to  one  half  the  number  of  chromosomes 
in  the  nuclei.  Fanner  and  Moore.  Improperly  spelled 
maiosis.  (d)  Used  by  error  or  substitution  for  nryosis. 

miotherm  (mi'o-therm),  n.  [Gr.  gdav,  less, 
+ depgy,  heat.]  A plant  which  inhabits  cool 
temperate  regions. 

miotic  (mi-ot'ik),  a.  Imiosis  (miot-)  + -ic.) 
Noting  or  characterizing  the  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  an  organism  at  which  miosis  or  re- 
duction occurs.  Farmer  and  Moore. 

miquelet  (mik'e-let),  n.  [F.  miquelet,  < Sp. 
miquelete,  < Miquelot,  a bandit  chief.]  In 
Spanish  hist. : (a)  A member  of  a body  of 
Catalonian  banditti  who  infested  the  Pyrenees 
in  the  17th  century.  (J)  A Spanish  guerrilla 
soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War;  also  one  of  a 
corps  of  irregulars  employed  by  Napoleon  in 
1808  against  tbe  Spaniards,  (c)  In  modern 
Spain,  the  designation  of  the  soldiers  of  cer- 
tain local  regiments  of  infantry,  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  escort  duties.  A.  E.  D. 

Black  Camisarfl  and  White  Camisard,  militiaman  and 
Miquelet  and  dragoon,  Protestant  prophet  and  (Jatholic 
cadet  of  the  White  Cross,  they  had  all  been  sabring  and 
shooting. 

E.  L.  Stevenson,  Travels  with  a Donkey  in  the  Cevennes, 

[p.  235. 


mirabelle  (mir-a-bel'),  n.  [F.]  A plum,  the 
fruit  of  Prunus  armenoides.  The  Corsican 
mirabelle  is  the  fruit  of  Physalis  alkekengi. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

miracidium  (mi-ra-sid'i-um),  n. ; pi. 
miracidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  gapa- 

tdSurv,  a little  boy,  dim.  of  geipamov,  a 
boy  (geipal;,  a girl).]  Tbe  free-swim- 
ming larva  of  the  liver-fluke.  The 
body  is  ciliated  and  the  larva  swims 
about  seeking. for  a definite  mollusk, 
its  future  host,  into  which  it  bores 
its  way  by  means  of  the  snout,  which, 
in  certain  species,  is  armed  with  a 
stylet. 

The  embryo  . . .,  which  is  designated  a 
miracidium,  is  somewhat  elongated  in  form, 
with  a conical  tip,  and  sometimes  also  a sharp 
boring  spine  at  the  anterior  end. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VTL  863. 

Miraculous  berry.  See  * Jerri/1, 
miramolin  (mi-ram'o-lin),  n.  [Sp.  mirama- 
moltn,  a corruption  of  Ar.  amiru’l  muminin , 
‘ Commander  of  the  Faithful.’]  The  Emperor 
of  Morocco.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 


Highly 

magnified. 


Surely  that  grape- juice,  bubbling  at  the  stalk, 

Is  some  gray  scorching  Saracenic  wine 
The  Kaiser  quaffs  with  the  Miramoline. 

Browning , Sordello,  iii.  212. 


mire-blob 

mire-blob  (mlr'blob),  n.  The  marsh-marigold, 
Galtha  palmtris.  Also  May-Mob,  horse-blob, 
water-blob. 

miric  (mir'ik),  a.  [m(agnesium)  + ir(on ) + 
-ic.]  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  classifi- 
cation of  igneous  rocks  (see  +rockl),  a term 
indicating  that  a rock  magma  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxid. 
mirid  (mir'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member  of 
the  heteropterons  family  Miridse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Miridse. 
miriki  (me-re-ke'),  n.  [Tupi  miriki,  murild .] 
A woolly  monkey,  Eriodes  arachnoides,  of 
eastern  Brazil,  having  the  thumb  absent  or 
imperfectly  developed. 

mirlic  (mer'lik),  a.  [ m(agnesia ),  + ir(on)  + 
l(ime ) + -ic.\  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative 
classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rock1),  a 
term  indicating  that  a rock  magma  is  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  magnesia,  ferrous 
oxid,  and  lime. 

mirliton  (mer-le-toii'),».  [F.;  origin  obscure.] 
1.  A kind  of  toy  flute.  See  kazoo. — 2.  The 
chayote,  Chayota  edulis.  [Louisiana.] 
mimyong  (mern'yong),  n.  [Also  mirrnyong  ; 
aboriginal  Australian.]  A shell-mound  or 
shell-heap  of  the  natives  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

Australia : numerous  mirrnyongs  (ash-heaps,  shell- 
mounds,  &c.)  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
regions.  Keane , Ethnology,  p.  94. 

miro2  (me'ro),  n.  [Maori  miro.}  A bird  of  the 
genus  Miro,  two  or  three  species  of  which  are 
found  on  Chatham  Island  and  in  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  called  robins.  Also  called 
m iro-miro. 

mirobia  (me-ro'bi-a),  n.  The  local  name  in 
the  harbor  of  Valetta,  Malta,  for  an  oscilla- 
tion with  a period  of  20  minutes  and  an  am- 
plitude of  14  meters : probably  a tidal  seiche 
controlled  by  the  average  depth  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  off  the  harbor, 
mirograph  (mir'o-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  mirari, 
admire,  + Gr.  ypaQsiv,  write.]  In  photog.,  a 
form  of  cinematograph  in  which  the  intermit- 
tent movement  of  the  film  is  effected  by  means 
of  a disk  provided  with  an  eccentric  flange 
which  engages  a notch  in  the  film.  Rotation 
of  the  disk  is  secured  by  a crank  and  gearing, 
mirror,  n — Achromatic  mirror  stereoscope.  See 
★ stereoscope . — Dentists’  mirror,  a small  looking-glass 
with  a long  handle  for  insertion  (nto  a patient  s mouth 
in  the  examination  of  the  teeth. — Fresnel’s  mirrors, 
mirrors  for  the  production  of  inteiference  of  light  by 
reflection.  The  usual  arrangement  consists  of  two  plane 
mirrors,  set  at  an  angle  with  each  other  slightly  less  than 
180°,  which  reflect  overlapping  beams  of  light  to  a screen 
with  such  difference  of  path  as  to  give  inteiference 
fringes.  Three  mirrors,  known  as  Fresnel’s  three  mirrors, 
are  also  used. — Laryngeal  mirror,  in  phonetics,  a small 
circular  mirror  set  upon  a light  wooden  handle,  used  for 
observation  of  the  larynx  during  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 
— Lloyd’s  single  mirror,  a mirror  of  polished  metal,  or 
of  black  glass,  for  displaying  interference  bands  by  the 
mutual  action  of  direct  and  reflected  light.  The  light  is 


tbe  presence  or  absence  of  seeds  within  the 
glumes. 

mirror-fork  (mir'or-f6rk),  n.  A tuning-fork 
having  a small  mirror  attached  to  one  or  both 
of  the  tines,  used  for  the  observation  or  pro- 


Lloyd’s  Single  Mirror. 

A,  direct  light;  B,  reflected  light;  M , plane  of  mirror; 

P,  interference  band. 

(From  Preston’s  “Theory  of  Light.” ) 

reflected  at  a nearly  grazing  incidence.  T.  Preston , Theory 
of  Light,  p.  122. — Mercury  mirror,  (a)  A level  surface 
of  mercury ; used  as  a mirror  in  astronomical  obser- 
vations. (6)  A glass  backed  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  or 
silver.— Revolving  mirror,  a device  extensively  used  in 
the  study  of  periodic  phenomena  of  high  frequency,  such 
as  the  oscillations  of  an  electric  spark,  the  fluctuations  in 
brightness  of  an  alternating-current  arc,  or  the  changes 
of  pressure  at  the  node  of  a set  of  standing  sound-waves. 
It  consists  of  a plane  mirror  or  symmetrically  arranged  set 
of  such  mirrors  capable  of  revolving  about  a central  axis 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  mirrors.  The  method  depends 
upon  persistence  of  vision.—  Riidorff  mirrors,  two  small 
mirrors  placed  on  either  side  of  the  screen  in  the  sight- 
box  of  a photometer,  at  an  angle  to  each  other  of  120-140°, 
and  presenting  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  simultaneously 
to  the  eye.  Erroneously  attributed  to  Riidorff. 

mirror-barometer  * (mir^or-ba-rom'e-ter),  n. 
A mercurial  barometer  with  a small  mirror 
which  is  moved  by  the  mercury  and  indicates 
the  height  of  the  column  by  reflected  light, 
mirror-box  (mir'or-boks),  n.  A device  used 
in  testing  many  grass  seeds,  consisting  of  a 
box  open  on  one  side  and  fitted  with  an  ad- 
justable mirror  which  throws  the  light  upward 
through  a pane  of  glass  upon  which  the  seeds 
are  placed.  This  makes  it  possible  to  discern 


Mirror-fork  and  manometric  flame, 

jection  of  Lissajous’s  curves,  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  flame  of  a manometric  capsule, 
etc.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  270. 
mirror-glass  ( mir'or-glas),  n.  Glass  suitable 
for  mirrors.  See  *mirror-plate. 
mirrorize  (mir'or-Iz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  mir- 
rorized,  ppr.  mirrorizing.  To  reflect  in,  or  as  in, 
a mirror.  [Rare.] 

mirror-knob  (mir'or-nob),  n.  A head  or  disk 
of  glass,  metal,  or  pottery  attached  to  a long 
screw  or  spike,  formerly  inserted  into  a wall 
to  form  a rest  for  a mirror  or  picture-frame. 
The  metal  knobs  were  frequently  embellished 
with  painted  or  enameled  medallions,  while 
those  of  glass  were  usually  pressed  into  dec- 
orative patterns. 

mirror-photography  (mir'or-fo-tog"ra-fi),  n. 
Same  as  * multiphotography" 
mirror-plate  (mir'or-plat"),  n.  Plate-glass  of 
line  quality  suitable  for  mirrors, 
mirror-pseudoscope  (mir'or-siFdo-skop),  n. 
In  exper.  psychol.,  an  instrument  in  which  the 
pseudoscopic  effect  is  produced,  not  by  prisms 
or  lenses,  but  by  an  arrangement  of  plane 
mirrors.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol., 
I.  ii.  296. 

mirror-scale  (mir'or-skal),  n.  A scale  etched 
in  millimeters  on  the  surface  of  a strip  of 
glass  about  5 millimeters  in  thickness,  which 
is  then  silvered  on  the  second  surface:  used 
in  reading  barometers,  manometers,  etc. 
See  Jolly’s  * balance . M.  W.  Travers,  Exper. 
Study  of  Gases,  p.  56. 

mirror-speech  (mir'or-spech),  n.  Pronuncia- 
tion of  words  as  if  the  syllables  or  letters 
were  reversed:  as  ‘lamina’  or  ‘malian’  for 
‘animal.’ 

mirror-thermometer  (mir ' or  - ther  - mom  " e - 

’ter),  n.  A thermometer  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  * mirror-barometer  (which 
see). 

mirror-velvet  (mir'or-veFvet),  n.  A soft, 
pliable  velvet  with  the  pile  pressed  down,  giv- 
ing the  surface  a high  gloss, 
mirror-writing  (mir'or-rFting),  n.  Same  as 

mirror-script. 

mirthsome  (merth'sum),  a.  Mirthful ; [joyous. 
Mis.  An  abbreviation  of  Missouri. 
misandry  (mis'an-dri),  n.  Man-hatred;  a bad 
opinion  of  man,  as  being  unfair  or  oppressive 
toward  women. 

misanthropia  (mis-an-thro'pi-a),  n.  Same  as 
misanthropy. 

misarchism  (mis'ar-kizm),  n.  [Gr.  fuaeiv,  hate, 
+ apx^l,  rule,+  -ism.}  Hatred  of  or  opposition 
to  government  in  any  form  ; the  doctrine  that 
government  as  such  is  evil  or  an  evil, 
misarchist  (mis  ' iir-kist),  n.  [misarch(ism) 
+ -ist.]  One  who  regards  government  as  in- 
herently evil,  or  at  best  a necessary  evil,  yet 
without  going  to  the  extreme  position  of  the 
anarchist. 

These  misarchists  see  the  beneficent  influence  of  natu- 
ral law  in  the  industrial  world  interfered  with  by  wliat 
seems  to  them  an  extraneous  power. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociol.,  p.  228. 

misbecum,  v.  t.  An  amended  spelling  of  mis- 
become. 

misc.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  miscellaneous  ; 
(b)  of  miscellany. 

miscegenate  (mis'e-je-nat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  miscegenated,  ppr.  miscegenating.  [ miscege- 
nation..]  To  enter  into  sexual  relations  with 
an  individual  of  another  race,  especially  of  a 
race  of  another  color  (black  or  white), 
miscegenate  (mis'e-je-nat),  n.  A person  be- 
gotten by  miscegenation. 


miserabilistic 

miscegenationist  (mis  " e - je  - na'shon-ist),  n. 
One  who  favors  miscegenation,  particularly 
the  union  of  whites  and  blacks, 
miscegenator  (mis'e-je-na-tor),  n.  One  who 
miscegenates  or  unites  sexiialiy  with  an  in- 
dividual of  another  race, 
miscegenesis  (mis-e-jen'e-sis),  n.  [L.  miscere, 
mix,  + genesis.  See  genesis.  } Same  as  misce- 
genation. 

miscegenetic  (mis"  e-je-net  '"ik),  a.  [ misce - 
genesis.}  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
miscegenesis  or  miscegenation;  produced  by 
miscegenation. 

mischarge,  n.  2.  A mixture  of  gas  and  air  in 
an  internal-combustion  engine,  introduced 
into  the  cylinder,  but  not  ignited.  The  charge 
may  fail  of  ignition  either  as  the  result  of  a governing 
action,  because  the  speed  is  too  high,  or  because  the  mix- 
ture was  not  of  the  normal  proportion  of  fuel  and  air. 
Such  mischarges  often  ignite  after  leaving  the  cylinder 
either  in  exhaust- passages  or  -pipes,  or  beyond. 

The  devices  for  changing  the  motorspeed  by  varying  the 
charge  or  by  mischarge,  work  well  above  the  minimum 
speed  at  which  the  motor  will  run,  say  about  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Hiscox,  Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  24. 

mischief,  n. — Painted  mischief,  the  devil’s  picture- 

books  ; playing-cards.  Farmer. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  gambling  . . . without  re- 
course to  the  ‘ painted  mischief.  ’ 

Daily  News  (London),  March  18,  1879.  N.  E.  D. 

misconjunction  (mis-kon-jungk'shon),  n. 
[ mis-1  + conjunction .]  A false  or  erroneous 
conjunction. 

There  is  no  misconjunction  so  absurd  as  that  of  safety 
and  wrong,  because  it  is  a moral  misconjunction,  showing 
our  mortal  state  itself  to  be  out  of  joint,  even  down  to  its 
lowest  foundations. 

Bushnell,  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,  p.  128. 
misconvey  (mis-kon-va/),  v.  t.  [mis-1  + con- 
vey.]  To  convey  a meaning  other  than  that 
intended : used  reflexively. 

I hope  he  has  misconveyed  himself  to  H.  E.  Manning, 
for  Manning  identifies  him  in  some  very  painful  points 
with  the  Rationalism  of  Germany. 

E.  S.  Purcell,  Life  Card.  Manning,  L xiiL 

miscook  (mis-kuk'),  v.  t.  [mis-1  + cook.}  To 
cook  badly;  spoil  in  cooking;  also,  figura- 
tively, to  mismanage.  A.  E.  D.  [Chiefly 
Scoteh.] 

miscorrection  (mis-ko-rek'shon),  n.  [mis-1 
+ correction .]  A false  or  erroneous  correction, 
miscreate  (mis-kre-at'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
miscreated,  ppr.  miscreating.  [mis-1  + create .] 
To  create  faultily;  create  erroneously;  mar 
or  render  monstrous  in  the  making. 

The  lesson  is  forcibly  taught  . . . that  our  life  might 
he  much  easier  and  simpler  than  we  make  it  . . . that  we 
miscreate  our  own  evils.  Emerson,  Essays,  Ser.  L iv. 

Seeing  superb  manly  beauty  in  the  place  of  the  thick- 
featured  sodden  satyr  of  her  miscreating  fancy,  the  irre- 
sistible was  revealed  to  her  on  its  divinest  whirlwind. 

G.  Meredith,  Tragic  Comedians,  iv. 
miscue  (mis-ku'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  miscued, 
ppr.  miscuing.  [miscue,  «.]  1.  In  billiards,  to 
make  a miscue. — 2.  In  theat.,  to  miss  one’s  cue 
or  answer  a wrong  cue. 

misdateful  (mis-dat'ful),  a.  [misdate  + - ful .] 
Full  of  misdates ; very  inaccurate  in  chronol- 
ogy. [Rare.] 

Poor  Bielfleld  being  in  this  Chapter  very  fantastic,  mis- 
dateful to  a mad  extent,  and  otherwise,  except  as  to  gen- 
eral effect,  worth  little  serious  belief. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  XIIL  lx. 
misdemeanant,  n — First-class  misdemeanant. 

In  Eng.  law,  prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanor  and 
not  sentenced  to  hard  labor  are,  by  the  Prisons  Act  (28 
and  29  Viet.  c.  126,  s.  67),  diyided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  first  division.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court  a convict  can  be  placed  in  this  division, 
and  he  is  then  not  regarded  as  a criminal  convict,  but 
is  known  as  a first-class  misdemeanant,  or  a misdemean- 
ant of  the  first  division. 

misdescriptive  (mis-des-krip'tiv),  a.  [mis-1 
+ descriptive .]  That  describes  erroneously, 
misenglisht  (mis-ing'glish),  v.  t.  [mis-1  + 
English .]  To  mistranslate  into  English. 
N.  E.  D. 

miserabilism  (miz'e-ra-bil-izm),  n.  [miserable 
+ -ism.}  The  state  of  being  miserable  ; mis- 
erablism ; specifically,  a complainingly  pessi- 
mistic view  of,  or  attitude  towards,  life.  See 
the  extract. 

The  third  ...  of  these  unscientific  species  combines 
the  characteristic  evils  of  both  wrathful  and  quietistic 
pessimism.  * It  has  been  aptly  termed  Miserabilism 
(Miserabilismus).  The  miserabilistic  pessimist  spends 
his  life  in  sulky  grumbling  at  his  lot,  without  making  the 
slightest  effort  to  improve  it.  He  is  not  active,  nor  has 
the  grace  to  be  resigned. 

J.  W.  Barlow,  Ultim.  Pessimism,  p.  8.  N.  E.  D. 

miserabilistic  (miz"e-ra-bi-lis'tik),  a.  Per- 
taining to,  characteristic  of,  or  practising 
miserabilism.  [Rare.] 


miserablism 

miserablism  (miz'e-ra-bl-izm),  re.  [ miserable 

+ -ism,]  The  state  of  being  miserable;  mis- 
erabilism. 

What  was  the  mental  state  of  Jesus’s  followers  when  he 
died  and  while  he  yet  lay  in  the  tomb?  . . . The  truth 
they  relied  on  was  branded  as  folly  and  crime.  . . . Dis- 
persion, denial,  miserablism,  and  absolute  despair  must 
have  followed,  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  might  have  been 
forgotten.  0.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  335. 

mis&re  (mi-zar'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  ‘misery/]  In 
card-playing , as  in  solo  whist,  boston,  etc., 
a declaration  to  lose  tricks  instead  of  to  win 
them.  Amer.  Hoyle,  p.  248.— Open  mis&re  or 
mis&re  ouverte,  in  card-playing,  a declaration  to  lose  a 
certain  number  of  tricks  with  the  cards  exposed  on  the 
table.  Amer.  Hoyle,  p.  248.—  Petite  misfcre  ouverte, 
in  boston , the  declaration  to  lose  12  tricks,  after  having 
discarded  a card  which  is  not  shown,  the  single  player’s 
remaining  twelve  cards  being  exposed  on  the  table,  but 
not  liable  to  be  called- 

misericorde,  n.  4.  Relaxation  of  monastic 
rule  ; indulgence. 

“ As  we  have,”  he  said,  “in  the  course  of  this  our  toil- 
some journey,  lost  our  meridian,  indulgence  shall  be 
given  to  those  of  our  attendants  who  shall,  from  very 
weariness,  be  unable  to  attend  the  duty  at  prime,  and 
this  by  way  of  misericord  or  indulgentia.” 

Scott , Monastery,  II.  ii. 
5.  An  apartment  in  a monastery  in  which 
certain  relaxations  of  the  rule  were  permitted; 
especially,  one  in  which  those  monks  ate  to 
whom  special  allowances  were  made  in  food 
and  drink.  N.  E.  D. 

misericordious  f (miz^e-ri-kdr' di-us),  a,  [OF. 
miser icordieux.  See  misericorde .]  Merciful; 
compassionate, 
misery,  n.  6.  See  * miser  e. 
misexpressive  (mis-eks-pres'iv),  a.  [wus-1  4- 
expressive .]  Expressing  a meaning  other  than 
that  intended. 

Law  made  by  the  supreme  legislature  is  called  pro- 
mulged  law,  and  law  emanating  immediately  from  a 
subordinate  source  is  called  unpromulged  law.  But  the 
terms  promulged  and  unpromulged,  as  thus  applied,  are 
not  less  misexpressive  than  written  and  unwritten. 

J.  Austin,  Lect.  on  Jurisprudence,  II.  542. 

misfeature  (mis-fe'tur),  n.  [mis-1  4-  feature, 
n.]  A distorted  feature ; a bad  feature  or 
trait.  N.  E.  D. 

He  [man]  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature , 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

Keats,  Sonnet,  Human  Seasons. 

misfeature  (mis-fe'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misfeatured , ppr.  "misfeaturing.  [mis-1  4- 
feature , v.]  To  mar  the  features  of ; distort 
or  misrepresent  the  features  of. 

The  strange  misfeaturing  mask  that  I saw  so  amazed 
me,  that  I 

Stumbled  on  deck,  half  mad. 

Tennyson , The  Wreck,  ix. 
misferet,  v.  i.  [See  misfare , v . i.]  1.  To  do 

wrong;  misbehave. — 2.  To  be  unfortunate; 
fare  ill. 

misfigure  (mis-fig'ur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
misfiqured,  ppr.  misfiqurinq.  [mis-1  4-  fiqure , 
v.~\  To  disfigure.  [Obs.  or  dial.] 
misfire  (mis-fir'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  misfired , 
ppr.  misfiring . [mis-1  4-  fire , v.~\  To  miss  fire: 
said  of  a firearm. 

The  weapons  were  all  exceedingly  clumsy  and  unwieldy, 
tiresome  to  charge  and  discharge,  and  continually  miss- 
firing.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  43. 

misgiv,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  misgive. 
mishcup  (mish-kup'),  n.  [Narragansett.] 
Same  as  *sc«tp2. 

mishcuppauog  (mish-ku-pa'og),  n.  pi.  [Nar- 
ragansett mishkuppauog,  plural : see  *mishcup, 
scupV,  and  scuppaug .]  A plural  of  * mislicup . 
misbwap  (mish'wap),  re.  [Algonkin  (of  Lab- 
rador).] An  Indian  lodge.  [Labrador.] 
misidentification  (mis-I-den"ti-fi-ka'skon),  re. 
False  or  inaccurate  identification. 

The  chief  defects  in  practice  were  (1)  frequent  failure 
to  identify,  (2)  liability  to  mu-identification. 

Encyc.  Brit..  XXV.  468. 

misimpression  (mis-im-presh'on),  n.  [mis-1 
+ impression .]  An  erroneous  impression  or 
idea. 

misinclined  (mis-in-klind'),  p.  a.  [misincline, 
v .]  X.  Wrongly  inclined. — 2.  Disinclined, 
misintelligence,  n.  3.  Ignorance  ; faulty  in- 
telligence or  knowledge.  [Rare.] 

The  whole  condition  of  things  at  the  South  is  shameful, 
and  I am  ready  for  a movement  now  to  emancipate  the 
whites.  No  doubt  the  government  is  bound  to  protect 
the  misintelligence  of  the  blacks,  but  surely  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  intelligence  of  the  men  of  our  own  blood. 

Lowell,  Letters,  II.  174. 

mislocate  (mis-16'kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mislocated,  ppr.  mislocating.  [mis-1  + locale .] 
To  locate  or  place  wrongly, 
mismay  (mis-ma'),  re.  t.  [mis-  for  dis-may.] 
To  dismay.  [Obs.  or  Scotch.] 


mismove  (mis-mov'),  re.  [mis-1  + move,  re.] 
A mistaken  move ; a false  move, 
misnome  (mis-nom'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mis- 
named, ppr.  misnoming.  [misnome{r).]  To 
misname.  [Rare.] 

This  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life  was  mis- 
nomed  and  insulted  as  “a  Continuation  of  the  Caxtons,” 
with  which  biographical  work  it  has  no  more  to  do  . . . 
than  I with  Hecuba. 

Bulwer,  in  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  LXXI.  86. 

misocapnic  (mis-o-kap'nik),  a.  [Or.  /uaeiv, 
hate,  + nairvo f,  smoke,  + -ic.]  Smoke-hating; 
disliking  tobacco-smoke. 

Not  having  . . . before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  that  miso- 
capnic Solomon  James  I.  or  of  any  other  lying  Stuart, 
that  not  to  ...  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  to  Sir  Amyas 
Leigh ; . . . does  Europe  owe  . . . that  age  of  smoke. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Hoi  vii. 

misocapnist  (mis-o-kap'nist),  re.  [misocapn(ic) 
+ - ist .]  One  who  dislikes  tobacco-smoke. 

[Rare.] 

misocatholic  ( mis  - o - kath  ' o - lik  ),  a.  [Gr. 
giaelv,  to  hate,  + E.  Catholic .]  Hating  Roman 
Catholicism.  [Rare.] 

misogallic  (mis-o-gal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /uaeiv,  to 
hate,  + E.  Gallic,]  Disliking  the  French; 
hostile  to  the  French.  [Rare.] 
misogamic  (mis-o-gam'ik),  a.  [misogam(y)  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  misogamy  or 
hatred  of  marriage.  [Rare.] 
misogynic  (mis-o-jin'ik),  a.  [misogyn{ous)  + 
-ic.]  Woman-hating;  misogynous. 

In  the  Works  and  Days  ...  we  glean  indications  of 
Hesiod’s  rank  and  condition  in  life,  that  of  a stay-at-home 
farmer  . . . and  an  old-fashioned  bachelor  whose  miso- 
gynic views  and  prejudice  against  matrimony  have  been 
conjecturally  traced  to  his  brother  Perses  having  a wife 
as  extravagant  as  himself.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XL  777. 

misogynism  (mi-soj'i-nizm),  re.  Same  as  mi- 
sogyny. 

misomath  (mis'o-math),  re.  [Gr.  /uaeiv,  to 
hate,  + E.  mathematics ).]  One  who  dislikes 
mathematics.  [Rare.] 

misoneist  (mis-o-ne'ist),  re.  [ misone{ism ) + 
-ist.]  One  who  hates  or  dislikes  novelty. 
[Rare.] 

misoneistic  (mis''/o-ne-is'tik),  a.  [misoneist  + 
-ic.]  Averse  to  change  or  novelty;  disliking 
innovation. 

Women  have  often  stood  in  the  way  of  progressive 
movements.  Like  children,  they  are  notoriously  misone- 
istic ; they  preserve  ancient  habits  and  customs  and  re- 
ligions. C.  Lombroso  (trans.),  Man  of  Genius,  p.  139. 

misopedia,  misopaedia  (mis-6-pe 'di-S),  re. 
[Gr.  uiaeiv,  hate,  + rt ah;  (iraiS-),  child.]  Ex- 
treme dislike  of,  or  aversion  for,  children, 
misopedism,  misopsedism  (mi-sop'e-dizm),  re. 

[misoped(y)  + -ism.]  Same  as  *misopedia. 
misopedist,  misopsedist  (mis-o-pd'dist),  re. 
[Gr.  /uodiraig  (/uameaiS-),  a child-hater,  + -ist.] 
One  who  dislikes  children ; a child-hater. 
[Rare.] 

misopedy  (mi-sop'e-di),  re.  Same  as  * miso- 
pedia. 

misopogonistically  (mis-o-po-go-nis'ti-kal-i), 
adv.  [Gr.  /uaoirfoyuv,  beard-hater,  < /uaeiv,  to 
hate,  + 7r uyuv,  heard,  + -istically.]  Like  a 
beard-hater;  with  dislike  of  beards.  [Rare.] 
He  and  Basil  read  together  poems  and  philosophies, 
and  holier  things,  or  talked  low  and  misopogonistically 
of  their  fellow-student  Julian’s  bearded  boding  smile. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Greek  Christian  Poets,  p.  236. 

misosophist  (mi-sos'o-fist),  re.  [Gr.  piaiaotpoc, 
< /uaeiv,  to  hate,  + ao<l>'ta,  wisdom,  4-  -ist.]  A 
hater  of  wisdom.  [Rare.] 
misosophy  (mi-sos'o-fi),  re.  [Gr.  /uaeiv,  hate, 
+ ao<j>ia,  wisdom.]  Hatred  of  wisdom.  Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

misotheist  (mis'6-the-ist),  re.  [ misothe{ism ) 4- 
-ist.]  One  who  hates  God.  [Rare.] 
mispick  (mis-pik'),  re.  [mis-h+ pickl,n.]  The 
omission  of  a weft-thread  in  weaving, 
misprizal  (mis-pri'zal),  re.  [ misprize 2,  v.,  + 
-al*.]  The  act  of  misprizing  or  undervaluing ; 
contempt;  scorn. 

misreflection  (mis-re-flek'shon),  re.  An  illu- 
sory reflection.  See  the  extract. 

Fallacies  of  reflection  are  fallacies  of  time  and  cause, 
and  they  may  be  classed  as  misrefiections  and  myths. 
The  misrefiections  are  a fourth  group  of  illusions  and  the 
myths  a fourth  group  of  delusions. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  374. 

misrendering  (mis-ren'der-ing),  re.  A faulty 
or  erroneous  rendering. 

Retranslation  into  Greek  is  frequently  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  the  misrenderings  of  the  translator. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  492. 
Miss.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Mississippi ; (ft) 
of  mission,  missionary. 

missal,  re. — Mozarablc  missal,  the  missal  which  con- 
tains the  order  of  the  Mass  according  to  the  Mozarabic 


mistpouffer 

rite,  the  use  of  which  is  now  confined  to  a chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo  endowed  by  Cardinal  Jimenez  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  rite. 

miss-and-out  (mis'and-out'),  re.  In  trap-shoot- 
ing, a competition  from  which  a contestant 
retires  upon  missing  a target. 

The  races  were  each  at  10  birds  per  man,  there  being 
three  of  these,  and  finally  a miss-and-out  between  the 
last  two  men  up.  Forest  a7ld  Stream,  Feb.  21, 1903,  p.  159. 

missary  t (mis'a-ri),  n.  [LL.  missarius,  < missa, 
mass.]  A Roman  Catholic  or  a Roman  Catho- 
lic priest.  [Rare.] 

missatical  t (mi-sat'i-kal),  a.  [LL.  missaticus, 

< missa,  mass.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mass ; 
Roman  Catholic. 

missensation  (mis-sen-sa'shon),  re.  Lack  of 
perception  due  to  diversion  of  attention.  See 
the  extract.  [Rare.] 

I do  not  hear  the  speaker  because  I am  attending  to  a 
sight,  or  I do  not  see  a sight  because  I am  listening  to 
what  another  person  is  saying.  All  of  such  missensations 
are  easily  corrected  by  ordinary  methods  of  verification. 
...  I shall  call  all  such  errors  of  j udgment  missensations, 
and  group  them  in  a higher  class  which  I shall  call  illu- 
sions. J.  IF.  Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  309. 

missey-moosey  (mis'i-mo-zi),  «.  [English 
corruption  of  Amerindian  mozemize.]  The 
American  mountain-ash,  Sorlnis  Americana. 
See  Indian  *mozemize. 

missible  (mis'i-bl),  a.  [L.  miss  {us),  pp.  of 
mil tere,  send,  + -ible.  See  missile.]  That  may 
be  sent  or  transmitted. 

This  Custom-and-Duty  Age  would  have  made  the 
Preacher  on  the  Mount  take  out  a licence,  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  would  not  have  been  missible  without  a stamp. 
O that  you  may  find  means  to  go  on  ! 

Lamb,  Letters,  CLXIII.  310. 
missil,  a.  and  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  mis- 
sile. 

mission,  re.— Military  mission,  an  apparently  diplo- 
matic and  ostensibly  friendly  mission,  accompanied  by  a 
large  military  force,  sent  by  one  country,  usually  a very 
powerful  one,  to  a less  powerful  one. 

Persia  had  no  regular  army  until  1807,  when  some  regi- 
ments of  regular  infantry  ( sarbdz ) were  embodied  and 
drilled  by  the  first  French  military  mission  to  Persia  under 
General  Gardane.  Since  then  seven  other  military  mis- 
sions (two  British,  two  French,  two  Austrian,  and  one 
Russian)  have  come  to  Persia  at  the  request  of  the  Per- 
sian Government,  and  many  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  even  civilians,  of  various  nationalities,  . . . 
have  been  engaged  as  army  instructors. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  621. 
Mission  furniture,  a trade-name  for  a kind  of  dark 
stained  furniture,  usually  of  ashwood,  characterized  by 
great  plainness  and  solidity  and  the  prevalence  of  straight 
lines.  It  was  originated  in  1894  by  a furniture-maker  of 
New  York  and  is  said  to  have  been  patterned  closely  after 
the  general  style  of  certain  chairs  from  one  of  the  Span- 
ish missions  in  California. 

mission-bells  (mish'on-belz),  re.  In  California, 
Fritillaria  nmtica,  a species  bearing  a raceme 
of  from  3 to  17  dark  purple  or  greenish,  spotted 
or  checkered,  bell-shaped  flowers.  Also  called 
rice-root  lily.  Also,  the  related  F.  lanceolata 
or  any  Californian  species.  See  * Fritillaria , 1. 
mission-grass  (mish' Oil-gras),  re.  See  St. 
Augustine  *grass. 

Mississippian,  re.  2.  In  the  scheme  of  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  the  rocks  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
purely  marine  sedimentation  of  the  early  or 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  interior  or 
Mississippi  basin. 

missiv,  a.  and  re.  A simplified  spelling  of 
missive. 

missourite  (mi-zo'rit),  re.  [Missouri  (river)  + 
-tfe2.]  In  petrog.,  a phaneric  igneous  rock 
composed  of  leucite,  augite,  and  olivin,  with 
smaller  amounts  of  biotite,  iron  oxids,  and 
apatite,  occurring  in  the  Highwood  mountains, 
Montana.  Weed  and  Pirsson,  1896. 
mistify  (mis'ti-fl),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  mistified, 
ppr.  mistifying.  [ mist 1 + -i-fy.]  To  convert 
into  a mist  or  a very  fine  spi’ay,  as  by  a fine 
spray-nozle.  [Rare.] 

The  nozzles  for  “ mistifying  ” the  wash  most  in  use  are 
known  as  the  Vennorel  and  Riley’s,  which  can  be  fitted 
to  any  length  of  tubing,  so  as  to  reach  any  height,  and  can 
be  turned  in  any  direction.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  635. 

mistpouffer  (mist  'pof-er),  n.  [Also  mist- 
poeffer;  < D.  *mist-poffer,  ‘fog  pistol/  < mist, 
= E.  mist1,  + poffer,  pistol,  < poffen , puff.]  A 
mysterious  noise  heard  over  the  ocean  in  quiet, 
foggy  weather  off  the  coast  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.  See  Barisal  *gun. 

In  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  September,  1897, 
page  393,  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  “barisal 
guns,”  the  “ mistpouffers,”  and  similar  phenomena  whose 
origin  is  as  yet  not  certainly  understood.  ...  It  may  be 
that  the  barisal  guns  have  their  origin  in  the  escape  of 
hubbies  of  gas  just  as  do  the  “guns”  of  Seneca  Lake. 

U.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  July,  1903,  p.  336. 


mistress 

mistress,  n.  7.  In  mining,  a cover  for  sinkers 
in  a wet  shaft;  a cover  for  a sinker’s  lamp. 
[Scotch.] 

mistura  (mis-tu'ra),  n.  [L.:  see  mixture.] 
In  pliar.,  same  as  mixture,  2. 
misurato  (me-so-ra'to),  a.  [It.]  Measured; 
hence,  as  a direction  in  music,  in  a measured 
manner. 

misuze,  v.  t.  and  n.  An  amended  spelling  of 

misuse. 

mitapsis  (mi-tap'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ykroQ,  a thread, 
+ aipie,  a joining.]  The  process  of  fusion  of 


term  indicating  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  normative  minerals  in  the  second  sub- 
group of  femic  minerals. 

mitis-metal  (mi ' tis-met'/al),  n.  [L.  mitis, 
soft,  + E.  metal.]  1.  A malleable  cast-steel 
slightly  alloyed  with  aluminium,  chiefly  used, 
on  account  of  its  high  magnetic  permeability, 
for  field-magnets  in  generators  and  motors. 
— 2.  A commercial  product  consisting  of 
wrought-iron  which  is  fusible  enough  to  cast 
in  molds.  The  fluidity  results  from  the  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  in  the  bath  of  metal. 


mixoscopic 

of  commandment^  great  and  small,  have  been  compiled 
from  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  make  up  the  mysterious 
number. 

mitsvoth,  n,  Plural  of  +mitsvah. 
mittelliand  (mit ' el -bant),  n.  [G.  ‘middle 
hand.’]  In  skat,  the  second  player  on  the 
first  trick ; the  one  who  bids  first, 
mittimus,  n.  1.  ( c)  In  old  Eng.  law,  a writ 
by  which  the  sheriff  of  a county  palatine  was 
required  to  summon  a jury  from  the  county 
for  the  trial  of  a cause,  the  record  of  which 
was  inclosed  or  sent  (hence  the  name)  with 
the  writ. 


chromatin,  the  final  stage  in  the  reproductive  mitochondria  (mit-6-kon'dri-a),  n.  rGr.  ui'roc,  „ T , , , . „ 

process  of  cell-conjugation:  essentially  the  thread,  + xdvdpog,  cartilage.]"  A body  of  nil-  , ,,  tP;  a'  In  geol.,  technically  applied 


same  in  meaning  as  *synapsis.  The  name 
mitapsis  refers  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
fusion  the  chromatin  granules  are  strung  out 
on  long,  slender  threads.  Cook  and  Swingle. 

mitchel  (mich'el),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Mitchel, 
a surname.]  See  the  extract."  [Eng.] 

Mitchel,  a name  .'riven  by  workmen  to  Purbeck  stones 
of  twenty-four  inches  by  fifteen  when  squared  for  build- 
ing. Gwilt,  Eneyc.  Arcliit.,  p.  1318.  N.  E.  D. 

mitchellite  (mich'  el-!t),  n.  [Named  from 
Professor  Elisha  Mitchell,  an  American  geol- 
ogist.] A magnesian  vaiiety  of  chromite 
from  North  Carolina.  See  *magnochromite. 

Mitchillina  (mich-i-li'nii),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Samuel  Latham  MitchiU,  United  States 
senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  1804-09, 
the  first  to  study  systematically  the  fishes  of 
New  York  harbor.]  A genus  of  deep-sea 
fishes  of  the  family  Alepoceplialidse. 


thread,  + x^pos,  cartilage.]"  A body  of  uni 
known  significance,  consisting  of  coiled  fila- 
ments, found  outside  of  the  nucleus  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  certain  cells.  Benda. 

Follicular  Epithelium  in  Birds.— Marie boyez  finds  that 
in  some  birds  all  the  cells  of  the  follicular  epithelium 


mite1,  n — Black-currant  mite,  a European  eriophyid 
mite,  Eriophyes  nbis,  which  occurs  on  the  black  currant  T1™,'  . torn;, 

and  is  an  especial  pest  in 
England.—  Brown  mite,  an 
American  acarid,  Bryobia 
prate  asis,  which  occurs  in 
enormous  numbers  i a orchards 
in  the  Western  States.  Also 
called  Aclover-mite  (which  see, 
with  cut).— Red  mite,  a small 
reddish  mite  of  the  family  Tet- 
ra7iychid.se,  Tetranychus  te- 
larius,  found  commonly  in 
hothouses  and  also  commonly 
called  red  spider.  — Red- 
spottad  mite,  one  of  the  leaf- 
mites  or  ‘red  spiders’  of  the 
family  Tetranychidse,  Tet- 
ranychus sexmaculatus , found 
commonly  on  the  orange  in 
Florida  and  California. — Six- 
spottad  mite  of  orange. 

Same  as  red-spotted  -Amite  or  Red-spotted  Mite 
California  Aspider.  Orange  ( Tetranychus 

mite2,  n.  5.  A copper  sexmaculatus). 

-i'll  • r.  A a,  adult  nute,  much  en- 

Or  blilon  coin  of  very  larked;  a,  greater  enlarge- 
small  value,  current  in  ment  °^T,foot;.^  d-  'n?uth 
Brabant  and  Holland.  E* d'aT  “ L“e’ 
miter,  v.  t.  6.  In  organ- 
building, to  introduce  one  or  more  miter-joints 
into  (a  pipe),  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a contracted 
space:  sueh  a pipe  is  said  to  be  mitered  or 
mitered  over. 

miter-arch  (ml't6r-areh),  n.  The  arch 
angle  formed  by  mitering,  as  in  groining, 
miter-bevel  (rall’ter-bev//el),  n.  Same  as  miter- 
square. 

miter-bracket  (nu'ter-bi,ak'/et),  n.  An  angle- 
bracket  in  the  bracketing  of  a molded  cornice. 

N.  E.  D. 

miter-gear  (mi'ter-ger),  n.  A bevel-gear  hav- 
ing an  angle  of  90°  at  the  apex  of  its  pitch- 
cone  ; a bevel-gear  whose  teeth  make  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  axis ; one  of  a pair  of  equal 
bevel-gears  whose  axes  form  a right  angle, 
miter-snake  (mi'ter-snak),  n.  A small  serpent 


to  those  igneous  rocks  which  under  the  micro- 
scope are  found  to  consist  of  both  crystalline 
and  glassy  matter,  the  two  being  intimately 
involved.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  152, 
note — Mixed  curve.  Seekcurve. 

j.iuu.uu  uuuo  an  me  ecus  ui  me  luiiiuuitf  epiuienum  ex-  ..  o-v  _ 

hibit,  outside  the  nucleus,  an  almost  spherical  body  of  mixer»  n.  <5.  A receptacle  tor  diluting  a drop 
considerable  size,  composed  apparently  of  coiled  fila-  ^ ° --e 

ments.  It  stains  strongly  with  iron-haematoxylin,  and  is 
analogous  to  the  ergastoplasm  of  Gamier,  the  mitochon- 
dria  of  Benda,  and  the  pseudochromes  of  Heidenhain. 

Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  594. 

mitokinetic  (mit'A-ki-net/ik),  a.  [mito(sis) 

+ kinetic.]  Noting  the  force  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  lnnoplasm  of  the  cell  and  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  achromatic  spindle  dur- 
ing karyokinetic  cell-division.  Hartog. 

Third,  there  is  the  force  which  has  its  seat  in  the  kino- 
plasm,  and  which  produces  the  chains  of  force  which 
Hartog  calls  “mitokinetic"  because  of  their  analogies 
with  magnetism. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Dec.,  1904,  p.  637. 

. . n.  [Also  mitome;  < NL.  mi- 
toma.]  A term  used  by  Flemming  to  desig- 
nate the  reticulum  of  cell-protoplasm.  Also 
mitome. 


of  blood  with  a definite  quantity  of  artificial 
serum  preliminary  to  counting  the  blood- 
corpuscles. — 4.  A person  of  a social  temper- 
ament ; one  who  makes  acquaintances  readily 
and  somewhat  indiscriminately:  as,  he  is  a 
good  mixer.  [U.  8.  slang.] 
mixer-valve  (mik'ser-valv),  n.  A valve  by 
which  the  proportions  of  the  fluids  or  gases 
in  a mixture  are  regulated ; specifically,  avalve 
used  to  regulate  the  amount  of  external  or 
nnheated  air  supplied  to  a hot-blast  in  a blast- 
furnace, or  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  fuel 
and  air  in  an  internal-combustion  motor. 
Elect.  World  and  Engirt.,  Jan.  2,  1904,  p.  22. 
mixing-chamber  (mik'sing-chauUber),  n.  1. 
A volume  or  space  within  which  a mingling  of 
substances  may  occur ; specifically,  a vessel, 
stationary  or  revolving,  in  which  the  stone, 
cement,  and  sand  which  together  form  con- 
crete for  building  purposes  may  be  intimately 
compounded. — 2.  The  chamber,  space,  or 
passage  in  a gas-engine  or  other  internal-com- 
bustion motor  in  which  the  fuel,  in  atomized 
or  vaporized  form,  is  intimately  mixed  with 
- , • . , the  air  which  is  to  support  its  combustion. 

axyi£,_  splitting,  cleaving.]  mixing-picker  (tmk'sing-pik"6r),  n.  A ma- 


mitoma  (mi-to'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  piroq,  a 
thread,  a web,  + -oma.]  The  minute  mesh 
composing  the  more  solid  part  of  the  proto- 
plasm and  inclosing  the  more  fluid  portion. 
Same  as  *mitom. 

mitome  (ml'tom),  n.  See  *mitom. 
mitoschisis  (mi-tos'ki-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ut'rof,  thread,  + axyig,  splitting,  clef 
Mitosis,  or  karyokinetic  cell-division:  so- 
called  from  the  longitudinal  splitting  of  the 
thread-like  chromosomes  peculiar  to  this  for 


chine  for  opening  and  mixing  wool  prepara- 
tory to  carding. 

L’m  mixing-stack  (mik'sing-stak),  n.  A pile,  as  of 
cotton,  made  up  of  layers  of  the  material  from 
different  packages,  as  bales,  so  as  to  insure  a 
uniform  blend  in  length  and  quality  of  staple. 
Taggart,  Cotton  Spinning,  I.  50. 

-——  - ““  w * A v/wuimig  aii  vim  ocwj  l d ill  _y  ■ . ,4  , ' i ■ 

spermatocytes  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  salamander.  miXing-Syrup  (imk  Sing-sir ^ up),  n.  A trade 

It  differs  from  the.  mmmnn  fnrm  in  tho  ohArfimco  of  4-Vwv  n o >w  n 4* . \ , +LI ..  1-  L. if  „1 


of  division,  as  distinguished  from  amitosis,  or 
akinesis.  Flemming,  1882. 

,he  mitosis,  n — Heterotypical  mitosis.  See  Ahetero- 
type  division.— Homotypical  mitosis,  a form  of  karyo- 
kinetic or  mitotic  cell-division  occurring  in  the  secondary 


: ‘ a bodv^formed  from  “^Pterygium  (mik*  sip -te  -rij'i-un 
secondary  Sermato-  pl:  ^}x^rygta  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

to  the  middle  We 


or 


It  differs  from  the  common  form  in  the  shortness  of  the 
chromosomes  and  their  irregular  arrangement  after  divi- 
sion into  the  daughter-chromosomes.  Flemming , 1887. 
— Somatic  mitosis,  the  form  of  mitosis,  or  indirect 
cell-division,  found  in  the  cells  of  the  soma,  or  body,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  germ-cells, 
or  during  spermatogenesis  and  oogenesis. 

mitosome  (mi'to-som),  ». 

+ auifta,  body.]  In  cytol, 
the  spindle-fibers  of  the 
cytes,  said  to  give  rise  to  the  middle-piece 
and  tail  envelop  of  the  spermatozoon:  proba- 
bly equivalent  to  the  ‘ Nebenkern’ oi  La  Valette 
St.  George.  Platner,  1889. 

Mitra,  n.  3.  [he]  In  Gr.  antiq,,  a long  band 
of  stuff,  leather,  or  metal,  bound  about  the 
head  or  loins 


of  western 


Mitral  insufficiency.  See 


ings  of  which  are  snppposed  to  suggest  a bish- 
op’s miter. 

miter-wheel,  n.  1.  (6)  A friction-gearing  or 
-wheel  of  which  the  working  face  is  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  axis. 

Mithratic  (mith-rat  'ik),  a.  [Milhra(s)  + 

-atic?.]  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  the 
worship  of  Mithras;  Mithraic. 

mithridatism  (mith-ri-dat'izm),  n.  [Mithri- 
dates  (see  mithridate]  + -ism.]  Immunity 
against  the  action  of  a poison  acquired  by 
taking  the  drug  in  constantly  increasing  doses : 
a method  said  to  have  been  conceived  by 
Mithridates  to  protect  himself  against  palace 
intrigues. 

mithridatize  (mith'ri-da-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  mitsvah  (mitz 
pp.  mithridatized,  ppr.  mi thr idolizing.  [ mithri - — - 

dat(e)  + -ize.]  To  induce  the  condition  of 
mithridatism  in.  See  * mithridatism. 

mitic  (mit'ik),  a.  [m(agnetite),  + i(lmenite ) + 
t(itanite)  + -ic.]  In petrog.,  in  the  quantitative 
classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  kroclA),  a 


name  for  a thick  solution  of  glucose-sugar, 
made  from  starch,  sold  to  be  mixed  with,  and 
so  to  cheapen,  table  syrup  made  from  cane- 
sugar. 

mixing-valve  (mik'sing-valv),  n.  Same  as 

krnixer-valvfi. 

-um), 

wing,  fin.] 

GegenbauFs  term  for  the  claspers  of  male 
elasmobranchs,  the  long,  cartilaginous  pro- 
jections from  the  base  of  the  ventral  fins. 
The  forward  shifting  of  the  fin  is  partially 
arrested  in  the  male  owing  to  the  develop- 

[in,., 

< Gr.  gifif,  a mixing,  + xlavoc,  a funnel.]  In 
Hyatt’s  classification  of  the  cephalopods,  a 
suborder  of  the  Nautiloidea  comprising  straight 
or  slightly  curved  shells  in  which  the  older 
septa  are  curved  orad  or  toward  the  apertures, 
and  the  siphuncle  is  highly  modified.  In 
Specialized  forms  like  Ascoceras  the  siphuncles 
have  short  funnels  and  collars  and  the  geron- 
tie  living-chambers  are  contracted  by  the 
formation  of  large  septa  developed  on  one 
side  only.  The  group  is  wholly  Silurian. 
Mixonus  (mik'so-nus),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
brotuloid  fishes  found  in  the  deep  sea,  one 
specimen  being  taken  in  the  mid-Atlantic  at 
the  depth  of  2,500  fathoms. 


mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  has  been  found  on 
archaic  statuettes  discovered  in  excavations 
at  Delphi,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere.  Although 
often  made  of  metal  not  a single  example  has 
come  down  to  us  complete. 

/r;j.  i _•  ro  valvular  * insuf- 


ficiency. 

Mitraster  (mi-tras 'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftirpa,  girdle,  head-hand,  + aaryp,  star.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  starfishes  or  a subgenus  of 
Goniaster  (which  see),  from  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

mitsumata  (mit//sq-ma'ta),  n.  [Jap.  mitsu- 
mata,  mitsz-mata,  < milsu,  mitsz,  three,  + mata, 
a fork  or  crotch.]  A low  shrub,  Edgeworthia 
papyrifera,  of  the  family  Daphnacese,  native 


to  China  and  Japan,  and  cultivated  in  the  DUXOSCOpe  (mik'so-skop),  n.  [Gr.  pt!-o-,  mixed, 
latter  country  for  its  bark.  The  hark  is  used  + aii0~f  ‘vy  view.  See  scoped. ] An  apparatus 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  grades  of  paper,  nllx™K  colors. 

especially  when  mixed,  with  the  fiber  of  the  mixoscopia  (mik-so-sko'pi-a,),  n.  [Gr.  pigo 


kozo  and  the  ganpi. 
nltoTToV,  ' vii), 


Compare  * ganpi. 


A form  of  sexual 


n. ; pl.  mitsvoth  (-vot  ). 


mixed,  + cnorceiv,  view.] 
perversion  in  which  libidinous  pleasure  is  ex- 
[Heb.  mitsvah  ( mitswah ),  *<  tsavah,  command,  cited  by  the  sight,  or  mental  picture,  of  the 
charge,  order.]  Among  the  Jews,  a precept,  cohabitation  of  the  desired  one  with  another, 
“mg  to  Rabbi  Simlai,  there  were  revealed  to  Moses  mixOSCOpiC  (mik-sd-scop'ik),  a.  [ mixoscop(ia ) 
no  less  than  613  precepts,  namely  365  prohibitions,  corre-  i ,7.  1 Of  the  nature  of  or  offeototi  with 

sponding  to  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  year,  and  248  . tc‘J  . nature  or,  or  affected  with, 

mandates,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  ‘members’  mixoscopia.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  May,  1903,  p. 
(bones)  in  the  human  body.  Upon  this  basis  various  lists  167. 


mixotrophic 


mixotrophic  (mik-so-trof'ik),  a. 

+ Tp0(j)7l, 


[Gr. 

mixed,  -b  rpocprj,  nourishment.  See  trophic.] 
Imperfectly  trophic:  applied  to  chlorophyl- 
hearing  plankton  which,  because  of  abundant 
organic  matter  in  the  water,  has  begun  to  lose 
chlorophyl  and  consequently  the  power  of 
manufacturing  food  from  inorganic  substances, 
mixtion,  n.  3.  In  law , confusion  of  goods, 
that  is,  such  an  admixture  of  the  property  of 
two  or  more  persons  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  property  of  each, 
mixture,  n.  9.  The  material  for  the  charge 
of  an  internal-combustion  engine.  It  usually 
consists  of  fuel,  in  a vaporized  or  finely  pulverized  con- 
dition, mixed  with  air. — A.  C.  e.  mixture,  a mixture  of 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  in  1,  2,  and  3 parts  respec- 
tively : used  to  produce  anaesthesia  by  inhalation. — 
Basham’s  mixture,  a transparent  reddish  aromatic 
solution  of  iron  and  ammonium  acetate. — Bordeaux 
mixture,  a material  largely  used  to  destroy  parasitic 
fungi,  especially  on  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines,  and 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray.  It  is  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4 pounds  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  and  5 
pounds  of  quick-lime  to  45  gallons  of  water.—  Copper 
mixture  of  Gironde.  See  * copper i.— Cornell  mix- 
ture, a fungicide  and  insecticide  preparation,  made  from 
Bordeaux  mixture,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  an  arsenite. — 
Johnson’s  mixture,  a fungicide  preparation,  consisting 
of  cupric  sulphate,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a large 
proportion  of  water,  intended  for  application  to  plants 
by  spraying. — Neutral  mixture,  a greenish-yellow 
solution  obtained  by  neutralizing  fresh  lemon- juice  with 
bicarbonate  of  potassium  : it  is  diaphoretic  and  sedative. 
— Schleich’s  anesthetic  mixture.  See  ■kanexthetic. — 
Single-tree  mixture,  in  forestry,  a mixture  in  which 
trees  of  different  species  occur  singly. — Thilorier’s 
mixture,  a mixture  of  liquid  ether  with  carbon  dioxid 
in  the  solid  state.  By  the  rapid  evaporation  of  this  mix- 
ture under  reduced  pressure,  as  produced  by  an  air- 
pump,  a temperature  of  -110°  C.  may  be  obtained, 
miya  (me'ya),  m.  [Jap.]  1.  A Japanese  Shinto 
temple  or  shrine. — 2.  [cop.]  The  residence  ot 
the  Mikado  of  Japan. — 3.  [cup.]  The  title  of 
the  Mikado’s  children. 

miyakite  (me'ya-kit),  n.  [Miyakojima,  an  is- 
land of  Japan,  + -ife2.]  In  petrog.,  pyroxene- 
andesite  occurring  on  Miyakojima,  in  which 
the  pyroxene  is  a manganiferous  babingtonite. 
Petersen , 1891. 

mizdeh  (miz'cle),  n.  [Ar.  ?]  A fish,  Mormy- 
rus  oxyrhynchus,  of  the  family  Mormyridx, 
found  in  the  Nile.  It  was  an  object  of  ven- 
eration to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  there- 
fore frequently  occurs  in  their  emblematic 
inscriptions. 

mizzen,  ft.— Mizzen  clue-lines,  the  purchases  for 
hauling  up  the  clues  of  the  mizzeu-topsail,  topgallantsaxl, 
and  royal. 

II.  a.  Noting  the  hindmost  pair  of  horns 
in  a five-homed  giraffe,  a small  pair  of  pro- 


Five-horned  Giraffe  showing  Mizzen  Horns. 

jections  arising  from  the  lambdoid  crest,  back 
of  the  larger  frontal  horns. 

These  structures,  on  the  analogy  of  the  masts  of  a ship, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  as  “mizzen1'  horns. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  477. 

mizzen-backstays  (miz'n-bak//staz),  n.  pi. 
The  backstays  of  the  mizzen-topmast  and 
mizzen-topgallantmast ; also  the  backstays  of 
the  mizzen-royalmast. 

mizzen-braces  (miz'n-bra/'sez),  n.  pi.  The 
braces  on  the  yards  belonging  to  the  mizzen- 
mast; the  braces  of  the  cross-jack,  topsail-, 
topgallant-,  and  royal-yards;  also  the  skysail- 
yard,  if  that  spar  is  carried, 
mizzen-buntlines  (miz'n-bunt'i'linz),  n.  pi. 
The  buntlines  belonging  to  the  squaresails  on 
the  mizzen. 

mizzen-chains  (miz'n-chanz),  n.  pi.  Plates  of 
iron  bolted  td  a ship’s  sides  abreast  the  mizzen- 
mast for  securing  the  shrouds  and  backstays 
of  that  mast. 

mizzen-crosstrees  (miz,n-kr6s//trez),  n.  pi. 
The  crosstrees  on  the  mizzenmast,  situated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  head  of  the  topmast  and 
the  foot  of  the  topgallantmast. 
mizzenmast,  n.  2.  pi.  The  lower-mast,  top- 
mast, and  topgallantmast  of  the  mast  next 
abaft  the  mainmast. 

mizzenmast-man  (miz'n-mast-man),n.  Naut., 


one  of  the  erew  stationed  to  attend  to  the  gear 
of  the  mizzenmast. 

mizzen-parrels  (miz'n-par,/elz),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
the  iron  collars  which  confine  the  hoisting 
mizzen-yards  to  the  masts.  See  main  * parrels . 
mizzen-sail,  n.  2.  pi.  The  squaresails  on  the 
mizzenmast,  namely,  the  cross-jack  (not 
always  carried)  or  mizzen-course,  the  lower 
and  upper  topsails,  topgallantsail,  royal,  and 
sometimes  a skysail.  See  mainsail,  2. 
mizzen-sheets  (miz'n-sbets),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
the  sheets  of  the  squaresails  on  the  mizzen- 
mast. 

mizzen-stays  (miz'n-staz),  ft.  pi.  Naut.,  all 
the  stays  which  give  support  to  the  mizzen 
lower  mast,  topmast,  and  topgallantmast. 
mizzen-staysails  (miz 'n-sta//salz',  n.  pi. 
A'awf.,tlie  fore-and-aft  sails  which  set  between 
the  mizzenmast  and  mainmasts, 
mizzen-trusses  (miz/n-trus,/ez),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
the  iron  shapes  which  coniine  the  mizzen  lower 
yard  and  the  mizzen  lower  topsail-yard  to  the 
mast,  and  upon  which  the  yards  revolve  or 
pivot. 

mizzen-yards  (miz'n-yardz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  all 
the  yards  belonging  to  the  mizzenmast. 

M.  J.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Journalists. 

M.  J.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the  Ja- 
pan Society. 

M.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians. 
ml.  An  abbreviation  of  milliliter. 

M.  L.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  Master  of  Laws  ; 
(c)  of  Master  of  Literature ; ( d ) [1.  c.]  of 
muzzle-loading. 

M.  L.  A.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Master  or 
Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts  ; (b)  of  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

M.  L.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 

M.  L.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  minimal  lethal 
dose.  Nature,  July  14,  1904,  p.  260. 

M.  L.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  or  Mis- 
tress of  English  Literature. 

M.  L.  Gr.  An  abbreviation  of  Middle  Low  Ger- 
man. 

M.  Lit.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Mile.  A contraction  of  Mademoiselle. 

M.  L.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Library 
Science,  a degree  conferred  by  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

M.  L.  S.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
London  School  Board. 

M.  L.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  Mean  Low 
Water.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1904,  p.  335. 
MM.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  their  Majesties ; 
(c)  of  Martyrs. 

mm1.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  the  plural  of 
Latin  words  commonly  abbreviated  m.,  as 
magistri;  (c)  of  the  Latin  matrimonium ; (d) 
of  the  Latin  meritissimus. 
mm2.  An  abbreviation  of  square  millimeter. 
mm3.  An  abbreviation  of  cubic  millimeter. 

Pfi.  A symbol  used  to  denote  a thousandth  of 
a micron  or  a millionth  of  a millimeter. 

MM.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Ma- 
gistri Artium,  Masters  of  Arts. 

M.  M.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

m.  m.  f.  An  abbreviation  of  magnetomotive 
force. 

M.  Mus.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Music. 
M.  N.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mnemia  (ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Eschscholtz, 
1829),  appar.  < Gr.  Mvij/ir/,  Memory,  one  of 
the  Muses.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mnemiidte. 

Mnemiid®  (ne-ml'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Mnemia 
+ -ulee.\  A family  of  lobate  ctenophorans  in 
which  the  lobes  are  very  large,  the  auricles 
are  long  and  ribbon-shaped,  and  the  origin  of 
the  auricles  and  lobes  is  placed  almost  at  the 
same  height  as  the  funnel.  It  contains  the 
genera  Mnemia,  Alcinoe,  and  Mnemiopsis. 
mnemism  (ne'mizm),  n.  [Gr.  gvygr},  memory, 
+ -ism.~\  The  ‘ memory  ’ which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cells  and  organic  molecules,  and 
has  been  held  to  he  an  explanation  of  inheri- 
tance. Hyatt,  Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  153. 
[Rare.] 

mnemogenesis  (ne -mo-jen ' e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
yvlyn},  memory,  + ykrnaic,  generation.]  The 
generation  of  new  organisms  by  means  of  the 


Moab 

organic  ‘memory’  or  mnemism  of  parents. 
Those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  inheritance  is  memory 
attribute  the  building  of  an  embryo  to  mnemogenesis, 
or  the  unfolding  of  a record  of  a memory  which",  having 
been  stored  up  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  the 
parent,  is  impressed  upon  the  developing  germ  in  the 
order  in  which  it  was  stored.  [Rare.] 

The  premature  development  of  characteristics  and 
some  other  rare  phenomena  . . . can  only  be  explained 
by  assuming  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  mnemo- 
genesis. Ilyatt,  Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  156. 

mnemogenic  (ne-mo-jen'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  mnemogenesis.  [Rare.] 

When  special  tendencies  or  structures  have  arisen, 
their  reappearance  in  descendants  at  the  same  time,  or 
earlier,  . . . becomes  one  of  the  strongest  qonfimiations 
of  the  mnemogenic  hypothesis. 

Hyatt,  Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  155. 

mnemonicon  (ne-mon/i-kon),  n. ; pi.  mnemon- 
ica  (-ka).  [See  mnemonics .]  An  aid  to  the 
memory*  a mnemonic  device, 
mnemonize  (ne'mo-mz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
mnemonized,  ppr.  mnemonizing.  [mnemonic) 
+ -ize.~\  To  associate  (in  memory)  with  a 
system  of  mnemonics ; remember  by  means  of 
mnemonics. 

Each  lecture  is  . . . separately  dedicated  to  two  per- 
sons, twelve  fortunate  individuals  being  thus  mnemonized 
into  immortality.  N.  A.  liev.,  July,  1845,  p.  263. 

mnemotechnist  (ne-mo-tek'nist),  n.  [mnemo- 
techn(y)  + -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in 
mnemoteehnics. 

Mnestra  (nes'trii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mvijorpa, 
a daughter  of  Danaus.]  A genus  of  hydro- 
mednsans.  M.  parasitica,  found  on  a pelagic 
snail,  Pliyllirrhoe  bucephala,  is  one  of  the  very 
small  number  of  parasitic  medusae. 

Mlliacese  (tii-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Brotherus, 
1901),  < Mnium  + -aceee.']  A family  of  acro- 
carpous mosses  of  the  order  Bryales,  typified 
by  the  genus  Mnium,  and  distinguished  from 
the  Bryaceas,  to  which  it  was  formerly  re- 
ferred, by  the  club-shaped  (instead  of  filiform) 
paraphyses  of  the  male  organs,  and  by  the 
hexagonal  (not  rhombic)  parenchymatous 
cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  There 
are  4 genera  and  79  species,  of  which  latter  72 
belong  to  the  genus  Mnium.  They  grow  in 
moist,  shady  places,  on  the  ground,  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  on  rocks,  and  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in 
temperate  fegions. 

mniotiltine  (ni-o-til'tin),  a.  Relating  to  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  Mnioliltidse, 
a family  containing  the  small  North  American 
warblers. 

Mnium  (ni'um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnmus,  1753, 
adopted  from  Dillenius,  1741),  < Gr.  yviov, 

also  gviov,  a moss.]  A large  genus  of 

acrocarpous 
mosses,  now 
made  the  type 
of  the  family 
Mniaceee.  it  is 

characterized  by 
syncecious  flowers, 
erect  stems,  cov- 
ered below  with 

scale-like  leaves 
becoming  broader 
and  toothed  above 
and  on  the 
branches,  and 
bearing  at  the 
summit  one  to 
several  nodding  or 
declined  capsules 
on  more  or  less 
elongated  seta-. 
There  are  72  spe- 
cies of  wide  dis- 
tribution, 30  oc- 
curring in  Amer- 
ica, growing  in 
swampy  or  moist 
ground,  on  rocks, 
or  on  trees. 

M.  N.  S.  An 

ab  broviation 
(a)  of  Master 
of  Natural 
Science;  (b)  of 
Member  of  the 
Numismatical 
Society. 

Mo.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  Missouri  ; (c)  of 
Monday. 

M.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Orator)! . 
Moab  (mo'ab),  n.  [See  Moabite .]  See  the 
extract. 

Moab,  a name  applied  to  the  turban-shaped  hat  which 
was  some  few  years  back  fashionable  among  ladies,  and 
ladylike  swells  of  the  other  sex.  From  the  Scripture 
phrase,  11  Moab  is  my  washpot’  (Ps.  lx.  8),  which  latter 
article  the  hat  in  question  was  supposed  to  resemble. 

Slang  Diet . 


Mnium  hornum . 
a,  plant  with  sporogonium,  still  bearing 
a calyptra;  b , plant  with  ripe  sporogo- 
nium  ; e,  mature  capsule  with  operculum 
removed ; d,  two  peristome  teeth  of  the 
outer  row;  e,  part  of  inner  peristome,  a 
and  b,  two  thirds  natural  size ; c,  twice 
natural  size ; d and  e,  greatly  enlarged. 
(From  Strasburger’s  “ Text-book  of  Bot- 
any.”) 


Moabitish 

Moabitish  (mo'a-bi-tish),  a.  [ Moabite  + 
-is/i1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Moabites ; Mo- 
abite. 

moafza  (mo-af'zii),  re.  [Ar.  muhafza,  governor- 
ship, guardianship,  < hafaz,  keep,  learn.]  An 
administrative  division  of  modern  Egypt, 
moa-hunter  (m6'a-hun'/ter),  re.  A hunter  of 
the  moa : a poetical  name  applied,  in  the 
plural,  to  an  extinct  people,  probably  of  Papuan 
relationship,  supposed  to  have  inhabited  New 
Zealand  before  the  advent  of  the  Maoris. 
moat1,  v.  t.  2.  In  mining,  to  puddle;  cover 
with  earth  so  as  to  exclude  air,  as  a mine  shaft 
in  case  of  an  underground  fire.  [Scotch.] 
moating  (mo'ting),  n.  The  puddling  beaten 
in  behind  the  stonework  of  a mining-shaft 
built  up  through  a bed  of  quicksand.  N.  E.  D. 
mobile1,  n.  3.  A name  proposed  as  a substi- 
tute for  motor-veMcle,  or  automobile. 

Mobilian,  n.  2.  The  trade  language  formerly 
spoken  in  the  Gulf  States,  a jargon  originat- 
ing in  the  intercourse  between  whites  and  In- 
dians. It  contained  many  Choctaw  words, 
mobiliary  (mo-bil'i-a-ri),  a.  [F.  mobiliaire, 
< L.  mobilis,  movable.  See  mobile1.']  1.  In 
the  Channel  Islands,  relating  to  movable  prop- 
erty; also  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a court 
that  deals  with  ‘ mobiliary’  questions.  N.  E.  D. 
— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  household  furniture. 
— 3.  In  mil.,  of  or  pertaining  to  mobilization, 
mobility,  U.  4.  In  phytogeog.,  the  inherent 
capacity  of  a plant  for  migration.  E.  E. 
Clements. 

mobilizable  (mo'bi-li-za-bl),  a.  [ mobilize  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  made  or  of  becom- 
ing mobile  or  movable  ; that  may  be  mobil- 
ized. 

The  hcemal  and  other  mobile  or  mobilizable  cells  of  the 
body.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  L 44. 

mobilization,  n.  2.  The  act  or  process  of 
rendering  mobile  or  movable : as,  the  mobil- 
ization of  a stiff  joint. 

Mobius’s  surface.  See  * surface . 
mob-madness  (mob'mad"nes),  n.  The  uncon- 
trolled emotionalism  or  frenzy  of  an  excited 
crowd:  a phenomenon  particularly  described 
by  Le  Bon  in  his  study,  “ The  Psychology  of 
the  Crowd.”  E.  A.  Itoss,  Social  Control,  p. 
147. 

moca  (mo'ka),  re.  [Porto  Rican.]  In  Porto 
Rico,  the  cabbage-tree,  Vouacapoua  Ameri- 
cana. See  cabbage-tree,  2,  and  wacapou. 
moccasined2  (mok'a-sind), p.  a.  [Lit.,  ‘bitten 
by  a moecasin,’  that  is,  ‘ poisoned.’]  Intoxi- 
cated. [Slang,  southern  TJ.  S.] 

In  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  moccasined  — 
“ intoxicated  ” was  common  as  a slang  term. 

Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore , Oct. -Dec.,  1902,  p.  248. 

mocha,  re.  4.  In  glove-making:  (a)  A soft 
leather  made  from  Arabian  goatskins,  nom- 
inally from  Mocha.  (6)  Generally,  a very 
soft  sheepskin,  tanned  principally  with  oil. 
Mocha  ware.  See  *ware 2. 
mochila  (mo-eheTa),  n.  [Sp.,  a caparison, 
knapsack,  etc.,  prob.  from  macho,  cut  short, 
lopped,  cropped,  < L.  mutilus,  lopped : see 
mutilate.]  The  leather  flap  which  covers  a sad- 
dletree. 

mochylic  (mo-kil'ik),  a.  Noting  an  alcohol,  a 
colorless  compound,  CggH^gO,  found,  prob- 
ably in  combination  with  palmitic  acid,  in 
bird-lime,  and  obtained  by  boiling  the  inner 
bark  of  Ilex  Integra  with  water.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  lustrous  prisms  melting  at  234°  C. 
Mock  bishop’s  weed,  Ptilimnium  capillaceum , an  um- 
belliferous plant  of  the  United  States,  ranging  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas, 
mock-acacia  (mok'a-ka//shia),  n.  The  locust- 
tree,  Hobinia  Pseud-acacia.  " 
mock-bird,  n.  2.  A bird  that  imitates ; a 
parrot.  [Rare.] 

The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat, 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sunlike  throne 
Would  place  a gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 
The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. 

Shelley , Witch  of  Atlas,  lxxiv. 

mock-chervil  (mok'cher,/vil),  n.  1.  Cow- 
parsley. — 2.  Shepherd’s-needle. 
mocking-bird,  n.  2.  In  Demerara,  a name  ap- 
plied to  orioles  of  the  genus  Cassicus,  and 
especially  to  C.  icteronotus,  which  is  often 
kept  as  a cage-bird  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
note. — 3.  In  Australia,  the  lyre-bird,  Menura 
superba : so  called  on  account  of  its  remark- 
able power  of  song. 

mocking-thrush  (mok'ing-thrush),  n.  Any 


one  of  the  Miminse,  a group  of  North  American 
birds  including  the  mocking-bird  and  catbird, 
mock-knee  (mok'ne),  re.  A large  tumor-like 
swelling  appearing  on  the  knee  of  horses  and 
cattle,  due  in  most  cases  to  repeated  bruising 
and  injury  to  the  soft  tissues,  and  sometimes 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  hard  epidermal 
scales. 

mock-orange,  re.  3.  Same  as  calabazilla. — 4. 
The  Victorian  laurel,  Pittosporum  undulatum, 
a small  tree  yielding  a hard,  close-grained 
whitish  wood.  In  the  Azores  it  is  used  for 
protecting  orange-trees  from  the  wind.  Called 
also  native  laurel.  See  Pittosporum. 
mock-strawberry  (mok'stra,/ber-i),re.  Same 
as  Indian  * strawberry  (a). 
moco  (mo'ko),  re.  [W.  Ind.,  of  obscure  origin.] 
Cut  money.  [Windward  and  Leeward  Is- 
lands.] 

mocock  (mo-kok'),  re.  Same  as  *mocuck. 
Notes  and  Queries,  Aug.  10,  1907,  p.  107. 
[Canada] 

mocomoco  (mo  -kd- mo'ko),  re.  [Carib.]  A 
variety  of  arum,  Montrichardia  arborescens, 
growing  in  Guiana,  etc.  N.  E.  D. 
mocuck  (mo-kuk'),  re.  [Also  moickowk ; < 
Ojibwa  makak,  Menomini  makak.]  A box  of 
birch  bark  for  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Ontario,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  etc. 
Bartlett,  Diet,  of  Americanisms. 
mod.2  (mod),  re.  [Gael,  mdd,  an  assembly,  < 
Icel.  mot.  See  moot1.]  The  yearly  meeting 
of  the  Highland  Association,  for  literary 
and  musical  compositions.  N.  E.  D.  [Great 
Britain.] 

modal,  a.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  having 
the  numerical  value  of  a statistical  mode. 

Any  race  as  we  find  it  is  very  largely  the  product  of  its 
modal  members.  K.  Pearson , Grammar  of  Sci.,  p.  445. 
4.  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  system  of 
classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rockl),  re- 
lating to  the  mode. — 5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mode  of  a curve.  See  *mode,  11. — 6.  In  math., 

most  frequently  occurring Modal  frequency. 

See  kfrequency. — Modal  sensitivity.  See  ksensitiv- 
ity. — Modal  value.  Same  as  kmodet,  12. 

A numerical  value  for  which  such  a frequency  is  great- 
est is  termed  a modal  value  or  mode. 

K.  Pearson , Grammar  of  Sci.,  p.  382. 
modality,  re.  6.  In  psychol. : (a)  The  nature 
or  character  of  sensation  or  stimulus  as  de- 
termined by  the  sense-department  to  which  it 
belongs  or  appeals : a term  proposed  by  Helm- 
holtz, to  avoid  a confusing  use  of  quality. 

It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  the  simple  reaction- 
time depended  not  only  upon  such  objective  factors  as 
the  modality  of  the  stimulus,  . . . but  also  quite  as  much 
upon  certain  more  subjective  conditions. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XV.  489. 

Hence  — ( b ) the  sense-department  itself : as, 
sensations  of  different  modalities. 
modalize  (mo'dal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mo- 
dalized,  ppr.  modalizing.  [ modal  + -ize.]  To 
render  modal ; impart  modality  to. 
mode1,  re.  11.  In  math.'.  ( a ) The  most  fre- 
quent measure ; the  class  with  greatest  fre- 
quency. (6)  The  point  at  which  a curve, 
indicating  frequencies  of  occurrence  of  a 
variable  event,  reaches  its  maximum.  In  the 
normal  frequency  curve  (see  Quetelet’s  *curve), 
the  average  is  at  the  same  time  the  mode, 
while  in  skew  curves  the  average  and  mode  do 
not  coincide.  ( c ) In  a table  of  frequencies 
which  gives  a list  of  the  different  quantities 
appearing,  with  a statement  of  the  number  of 
times  that  each  appeared,  the  one  which  oc- 
curs most  often. — 12.  In  biom.,  that  statisti- 
cal value  of  a character  which  is  most 
prevalent  in  a group  of  organisms. 

Mr.  Tower  indicates  a similar  seasonal  change  in  the 
case  of  the  mode  of  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  He 
proposes  a new  definition  for  the  term  ‘mode,’  but  the 
word  'mode  ’was  introduced  into  statistics  with  a per- 
fectly definite  sense,  and  it  seems  undesirable  now  to 
alter  it.  “The  average  prevailing  state  of  one  or  more 
characters  of  a homogeneous  lot  of  individuals  ” is  not  a 
biometric  definition.  It  might  refer  to  any  constant  what- 
ever of  the  frequency, — to  the  mean,  the  mode,  the  vari- 
ability, or  indeed  to  the  whole  frequency  distribution 
itself.  The  now  established  use  of  the  word  ‘ mode  ’ is  for 
that  value  of  an  organ  or  character,  at  which  the  fre- 
quency of  the  population  per  unit  of  the  character  or 
organ  is  a maximum, — the  frequency  ‘per  unit  of  the 
character  ’ being  used,  if  the  character  be  not  discrete,  in 
the  sense  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  definition  is 
clear ; it  belongs  to  the  theory  of  statistics  to  show  us  how 
to  determine  whether  there  is  one  or  more  true  modes, 
and  if  there  be,  to  settle  the  degree  of  their  significance. 

Biometrika,  April,  1902,  p.  305. 

13.  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  classifica- 
tion of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rock1),  the  actual 
mineral  composition  of  a rock  in  distinction 


Modiolopsis 

from  the  norm,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not 
coincide.— Mode  color.  See  ^ color. — Normative 

mode.  See  ^normative. — Octave  mode.  See  mode  1,  7 
(a).— Secular  mode,  the  statistical  mode  which  prevails 
for  a given  year  or  season  in  a species  or  any  other 
statistical  population. 

A ‘ secular  mode ' is  the  prevailing  state  of  one  or  more 
characters  of  a homogeneous  lot  of  individuals,  of  the 
same  pleomorphic  condition  and  stage  of  development, 
for  a particular  place  and  year. 

Biometrika,  April,  1902,  p.  314. 

mode-imitation  (mod'im-i-ta^slion),  n.  Imita- 
tion of  the  new,  in  distinction  ’from  custom- 
imitation  or  imitation  of  the  long  established: 
a term  introduced  by  Tarde. 
model,  n.  7.  See  the  extract. 

An  insect  thus  resembled  by  another  is  spoken  of  as  its 
"model,"  the  imitating  insect  is  called  a “ mimic,"  and 
the  combination  of  model  and  mimic  or  mimics  is  known 
as  a “mimetic  pair”  or  “mimetic  assemblage,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  Nature,  Oct.  31, 1907,  p.  673. 

Half-model  ( naut .),  a block-model  which  shows  one  side 
of  a vessel  from  the  midship  line. — Waterline  model. 
Same  as  kblock-model. 

model-basin  (mod'el-ba//sn),  re.  An  estab- 
lishment for  the  experimental  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  vessels 
and  screw-propellers  through  the  water,  the 
determination  of  suitable  forms  of  hull  for  a 
given  speed,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
power  necessary  to  drive  a given  form  of  hull 
through  the  water  at  any  given  speed.  The 
basin  or  tank  used  in  the  experimental  work  is  an  excava- 
tion of  canal-shaped  cross-section,  from  300  to  500  feet 
long,  25  to  50  feet  wide,  and  8 to  15  feet  deep,  and  filled 
with  water.  Above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  a travel- 
ing carriage  moved  by  power,  which  can  be  run  over  the 
length  of  the  basin  at  any  desired  speed.  The  model  of  a 
vessel  to  be  tested  is  towed  through  the  water  by  a lever- 
arm  attached  to  and  hanging  below  the  carriage,  and  suit- 
able registering  instruments  record  the  speed  of  the  model 
and  its  resistance  to  motion  through  the  water.  From 
the  data  thus  obtained  a curve  of  resistance  of  the  model 
is  made  and  the  power  required  to  drive  a full-sized 
vessel  is  determined  by  the  application  of  Froude’s  law. 
modeliar  (mo-dei'yar),  re.  [Tamil  mudalizar, 
an  honorific  plural  from  mudali,  a chief.  Yule 
and  Burnell.]  A native  head-man,  in  the 
Tamil  districts  of  Ceylon;  a chief, 
moderant  (mod'e-rant),  re.  [L.  moderant(em), 
acc.  sing,  of  ppr.  of  moderari,  to  moderate.] 
That  which  moderates  or  mitigates, 
moderantist  (mod'e-ran-tist),  re.  [ moderant - 
(ism)  + -ist.]  One  who  professes  moderan- 
tism:  one  who  belongs  to  the  party  of  the 
‘moderates.’  See  moderantism. 
moderator,  re.  7.  In  astrol.,  any  one  of  the 
four  principal  points  in  a nativity  upon  which 
the  native’s  fortunes  are  supposed  to  depend : 
the  sun,  moon,  ascendant,  or  mid-heaven. — 8. 
In  mech.,  a device  for  moderating  or  reducing 
the  speed  of  an  internal-combustion  engine  by 
the  operation  of  a throttle-valve.  Its  action 
is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  accelerator. — 
Moderator  hand.  See  kband 2. 
modernism,  re.  3.  Specifically,  a tendency 
among  Roman  Catholics  to  modern  and  pro- 
gressive views  condemned  by  Pius  X.  in  an 
encyclical  issued  in  1907. 
modernist,  re.  3.  One  who  holds  modern 
views;  specifically,  a Roman  Catholic  who 
holds  the  views  (modernism)  condemned  by 
Pius  X.  in  his  encyclical  issued  in  1907. 
modesty,  «.  4.  (a)  The  hare’s-ear  or  thor- 
ough-wax, Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  ( b ) The 
bladder-ketmia  or  flower-of-an-hour,  Hibiscus 
Trionum. 

modificand  (mod'i-fi-kand4'),  re.  [L.  modificand- 
( us ),  ger.  of  modificare,  modify.]  That  which 
is  to  he,  or  ought  to  he,  modified.  [Rare.] 
modification,  re.  7.  In  biol.,  a change  which 
is  brought  about  in  a living  being  by  its  own 
activity  and  is  not  transmitted  to  descendants, 
as  contrasted  with  a variation  regarded  as  a 
congenital  change  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
the  activity  of  the  organism  and  is  transmitted 
to  descendants ; an  acquired  character.  Nat- 
ural Sci.,  Nov.,  1896,  p.  288. 
modify,  v.  f.— Modified  milk.  See  kmilk.—  Modified 
smallpox.  Same  as  varioloid. 

modinature  (mo-di-na'tur),  re.  [Also  modena- 
ture;  < L.  modus,  mode,  + natura,  nature.] 
The  dispositon  of  the  moldings  in  a classical 
cornice,  or,  by  extension,  in  any  part  of  the 
entablature._ 

modinha  (mo-den'ya),  n.  [Pg.,dim.  of  moda, 
mode.]  In  music,  a form  of  song  very  popular 
in  Portugal,  combining  features  of  the  French 
romance  and  the  Italian  aria. 

Modiolopsis  (mo"'di-o-lop'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Modiola  + Gr.  6i/ucj  a form,  appearance.] 
A genus  of  extinct  pelecypod  mollusks,  hav- 


is  one  pair  of  tusk-like  lower  incisors  ; and  the 
second  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  developed 
as  tusks.  The  arrangement  of  the  hones  of  the 
cranium  shows  some  points  peculiar  to  the 
Proboscidea. 


Modiolopsis 

ing  the  form  of  the  Modiola,  with  narrow 
hinge-plate  and  edentulous  hinge.  It  is  of 
Silurian  age. 

Modiomorpha(mo<'di-o-m6r'fa),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Modiola  + Gr.  gop^fj, ' form.]  " A genus  of 

prionodesmaeeous  pelecypods,  having  the  Moesa-blight  (me'sa-hllt),  n.  An  undeter- 
form  of  the  Modiola,  with  a single  oblique  mined  East  Indian  plant-bug  of  the  family 
elongate  ndge-like  tooth.  It  is  found  in  De-  Capsidse,  allied  to  Helopeltis,  which  blights 
vonian  rocks.  the  plants  of  the  genus  Mcesa. 

mod.  prescript.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  moff  (mof ),  n.  A Caucasian  silk  fabric. 
modo prsescripto,  in  the  manner  prescribed.  mofussilite  (mo -fus'd -it),  n.  [mofussil  + 
JVLods.  An  abbreviation  of  Moderations . See  -ite^J]  In  India,  one  who  lives  in  the  mofussil, 
moderation , 5,  pi.  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  residen- 

I should  have  thought  that  four  years  of  Oxford  with  a cies. 
little  finishing  at  Wren’s  ...  ’ ’ ’ ' * 

safe  who  had  been  in  the  Sixth  £ 


molal 

— Mojarra  de  las  piedras,  a chaetodontoid  fish,  Poma - 
canthus  zonipectus,  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 


Hoyi-,  hardly  (poyoc,  toil,  goyew,  toil,  suffer),  + 
-ypaipia  < ypatjieiv,  write.]  Writers’  cramp, 
mogigraphic  (moj-i-graf 'ik),  a.  [ mogigraphtla ) 
+ -»c.]  Pertainingtoorof  the  nature  of  mogi- 
graphia. 

mogiphonia  (moj-i-fo'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  pdyic, 
with  difficulty,  + tfiuvr/,  sound.]  In  pathol.,  a 
difficulty  in  producing  loud  vocal  sounds  with 
the  larynx,  ordinary  speech  remaining  unaf- 
fected. Si/d.  Soc.  Lex. 

mogo  (mo'go),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
A stone  ax  of  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
mogra  (mo'gra),  n.  [Hindi.]  The  Arabian 
jasmine,  Jasminum  Sambac. 

M.  O.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health. 

Moham,  An  abbreviation  of  Mohammedan. 
See  mohur. 


. , - 1 public  school  and  got 

a scholarship  and  first  in  Mods. 

Nature,  June  16,  1904,  p.  146. 
modulation,  n.— Abrupt  modulation,  in  music,  a 
modulation  or  transition  of  key  accomplished  suddenly, 
without  ordinary  harmonic  process.  See  modulation. 

3(6). 

modulative  (mod'u-la-tiv),  a.  [ modulate  + 

-ice. ] Having  t£e  function  of  modulating; 
serving  to  modulate. 

Oar  punctuation-marks  seem  to  have  been  originally 
modulative,  . . . though  punctuation  is  now  mainly 
logical.  H.  Sweet,  Eng.  Sounds,  § 235. 

module,  n.  5.  Equivalent  to  the  phrase  with 
congruence-modulus.  See  modulus  of  a congru- 
ence, under  modulus. 

modulus,  n — Bulk  modulus,  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  volume.  It  is  the  quantity  c in  the  formula : 

C = strain’  where  stress  is  a hydrostatic  pressure  mohar* 

and  the  resulting  strain  is  the  diminution  suffered  by  a rnnhawlrit^  f'mn'hflV  m « rUfnhmrb  ta**  A a*  \ “V*.0" 

unit  volume  o£  the  substance. -Modulus  of  a complex  + S , .1  ° 1“^’ . [Mohawk  (see  def.)  mojarron  (mo-ha-ron'),  n.  [Sp.,  aug.  of  mo- 

number,  a + bi  is  + 1 o*  + 63|  hi.— Moduffis  of  a com-  iLtif  6 °*  copper,  mckel,  and  jarra.  gee  mojarmj  \ fi3h,  Amsotremus  in- 

plex  quantity,  * + ty,  the  absolute  value  \x  + iy\,  the  coba.lt,  (Cu,Ni,Co)3As,  closely  related  to  do-  terruntus.  of  the  familv  Hmmulid/p  found  on 
positive  squiu-e  rootles + „2|!4._ Modulus  of  a curve,  meykite,  found  at  the  Mohawk  mine,  in  the  the  west  coast  of  troniJal  America  ’ 
afunctionof  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  of  a curve  copper  region  of  Keweenaw  Point  Michigan  , \ ' ca* 

which  is  absolutely  invariant  for  every  birational  trails-  iur„v.  ' fll“i  / - W - fr  ’ i'“°n]gan-  mokl1  (mo'ki),  n.  [Maon.]  The  native  name 

formation. — Modulus  of  a real  number,  its  absolute  -hlOhaWK-weed  (mo  hak- wed),  n.  The  per-  of  two  New  Zealand  fishes,  the  blue  cod,  Per- 
?f  compression,  the  plastic  pressure  foliate  bellwort,  Uvularia  perfoliata.  cis  colias,  and  the  bastard  trumpeter,  Latris 

uiroughout  a substmice  produced  by  a forced  uniform  mohel  (md'hel)  n rHph  rm/J  fn  nut  nfF  1 A rilinria  \r  P n ir  j 

dilatation  of  it.— Modulus  of  decay,  the  time  in  which  ™?nei  <•  . n‘  J-  . e,.  cut  °®-J  A CUians.  iV.  &.D. 

a velocity,  decreasing  in  geometrical  proportion,  becomes  Circumciser,  the  officiating  rabbi  who  is  spe-  mokl^  (mo  ke),  n.  [Maori.]  Same  as  +mo7cihi. 
1 -Modulus  of  periodicity,  the  cially  qualified  to  perform  the  operation  of  mokihi  (mo'ke-he),  n.  [Maori  molcihi,  also 


Mojarra  de  las  piedras  ( Pomacanthus  zonipectus). 

(From  Bulletin  47.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 
and  Central  America  from  Mazatlan  to  Panama.— Mo- 
jarra dorada,  a carangoid  fish,  Gncithanodon  speciosus. 
widely  distributed  through  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans.— Mojarra  garabata,  a sparoid 
fish,  C alamu8  brachysomus,  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
forniaand  in  neighboring  waters.— Mojarra  prleta,  a 
fish,  Ilsemulon  scudderi , of  the  family  htemuliaze,  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America.— Mojarra 
Verde,  a cichloid  fish,  Heros  beard,  inhabiting  the  Rio 
Presidio  near  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

mojarrita  (mo-ha-re'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  mo- 
jarraf]  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Eucinostomus 
and  family  Gerridse.  These  fishes  are  numer- 
ous in  warm  seas. 


: of  its  initial  value. - 


constant  by  which  the  values  of  an  integral  on  opposite  circumcision. 

banks  of  across-cut  differ.— Modulus  of  resistance  « o n ^ i a i 4.  • -iij 

Same  as  'kinodidw  of  ruvture.  Also  sometimps  nspd  n*  ■M-ClllO’  n.  3.  [/.  C.]  A short- Winged,  short- 

tailed  rail,  Pennula  ecaudata,  peculiar  to  Ha- 
waii. 

Mohrodendron  (mo-ro-den'dron),  n.  [NL. 
(Britton,  1893),  < Molir  (Charles  Mohr  (1824- 


s ^modulus  of  rupture.  Also  sometimes  used  «« 
ffie  equivalent  of  the  modulus  of  elastic  resistance. — 
Modulus  of  rupture,  a number  which  represents  the 
weight  necessary  per  square  inch  of  cross-section  to 
break  a beam  of  any  given  material  of  definite  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  usually  one  square  inch  in  section 
and  one  foot  long.  — Principal  modulus,  a modulus  of 
elasticity  where  the  stress  provokes  only  a strain  of  its 
own  type. — Stretch  modulus,  in  phys.,  a numerical 
constant  used  to  express  the  elongation  of  a substance 
when  subjected  to  longitudinal  stress ; Young’s  modulus. 
See  -kcompre88ional  strength. 

Moebia  (me'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Pro- 


1901),  a German  botanist  and  pharmacist  in 
America)  + Gr.  devdpov , tree.]  A name  im- 
properly given  to  Halesia , a genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  family 
Styracacese.  See  Halesia . 

* rr  i ->v.v  - ' Moine  schist.  S ee*schist. 

Mobiu*  °f  Berlin.]  A genus  of  Moiragetes  (moi-ra-je'tez),  n.  [Gr.  fioipayfrr/t;. 
hrotuloid  fishes  containing  two  species  found  < p0ipa,  fate,  + f,y dcdat,  lead.]  Leader  of  the 
m the  deep  sea.  Fates . an  epithet  of  Apollo  aid  Zeus, 

moel  (rno  el),  w.  [W.  moel , a hill  bare  on  top,  There  were  also  statues  of  two  of  the  Fates,  of  Zeus 
a sugar-loar  hill  (common  in  local  names),  Moiragetes,  and  of  Apollo  Moiragetes. 
also  a heap,  a pile,  prop,  an  adj.,  bald  (com-  Jm  Middleton,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  IX.  292. 

pare  E.  bald  as  applied  to  mountains,  or  to  the  moire,  v.  t.  2.  In  finishing  cotton  goods,  to 
bare  top  of  a mountain),  = Ir.  moil,  a heap,  a stamp  a fabric  so  as  to  produce  a watered 
pile.]  An  isolated  hill  or  small  mountain,  of  ormoir6  effect,  for  which  various  methods  are 
convex  or  dome-like  form  above,  and  with  con-  employed. 

cave  slopes  around  the  base.  moirette  (mwo-ret'),  n.  [ moire  + - ette. ] A 

textile  fabric  made  to  imitate  moire.  N.  E.  D. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Marr  read  a short  but  important  paper  < 

he  peculiar  form  of  isol"*'''1  ''*11 1 * 11 

V elsh  name  as  a Moel. 

Moel  Ferna  slates.  See  *slate2. 
moellon,  n.  2.  In  tanning,  partly  oxidized  oil 
recovered  by  expression  from  skins  in  the 
process  of  oil-tanning.  It  is  used  in  currying 
leather  which  has  already  been  tanned  by  other  methods, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  prepared  specially 
from  skins  that  have  been  repeatedly  used.  * ’ ” ’ 

degras. 


mold.)  A raft  made  of  trandles  of  bulrushes, 
tied  firmly  together  at  one  end  and  expanded 
by  being  tied,  to  a stick  at  the  other.  Also 
written  mold  and  moguey. 
moko  (mo'ko),  n.  [Maori.]  Tattooing  as 
practised  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
the  designs  consisting  of  elaborate  figures 
with  predominating  spirals  and  covering  a 
great  part  of  the  body. 

The  “moko"  or  tattooing  of  a New  Zealander  is  really  a 
mark  of  rank,  and  only  slaves  are  forbidden  the  more  or 
less  complete  tattooing  of  the  face.  A completely  tat- 
tooed face  is  literally  covered  with  spiral  scrolls,  circles, 
and  curved  lines ; but  though  the  principal  marks  are 
generally  similar,  they  are  not  exactly  alike  on  any  two 
persons,  owing  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  combina- 
tions at  the  operator's  command. 

Sci.  liner.  Sup.,  Sept.  12,  1903,  p.  23160. 

It  is  not  a fact  — as  popularly  supposed  — that  the 
11  mo/ro  ” was  distinctive  in  different  families  ; serving,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  thepuiposeof  acoat-of-arms.  The  “moko  " 
was  in  fact  all  made  on  the  same  pattern  — that  of  all  Maori 
carvings.  Some  were  more  elaborate  than  others.  The 
sole  difference  was  that  some  were  in  outline  only,  some 
were  half  filled  in,  and  others  were  finished  in  elaborate 
detail.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

moko  (mo'ko),  V.  t.  ~ 


To  tattoo  in  the  manner 

the  TOcnii.r *~i — ■ . practised  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Wsrn'S^^^^^  moissamte  (mwo'san-it)  » \_Moissan  (see  moko-moko  (mo-ko-mo'ko),  *.  [Maori.]  1. 

iTnol  Torm  ■*/**;!.  Carbon  silicide,  identified  by  A New  Zealand  lizard,  Lygosoma  moko. — 2. 

Hr.  Henri  Moissan  of  Paris  in  the  meteoric  The  bell-bird. 

iron  of  Canon  Diablo,  Arizona.  The  same  mokum  (mo'kum),  n.  [Jap.  moku-me.)  A 
substance  made  artificially  in  the  electric  fur-  Japanese  alloy  used  chiefly  for  decorations 
nace  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  under  the  upon  articles  of  gold  or  silver, 
name  of  carborundum.  mol2  (mol),  a.  [ P.  mol,  mou,  = G.  moll,  < L. 

Also'cafled  Moist  thermometer.  See*  thermometer.  mollis,  soft:  see  moll2.]  In  music,  minor:  as, 
T,»  moisture-proof  (mois'tiir-prof),  a.  Proof  E or E minor. 

Moerae,  Moirai  (me  re,  moi  ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  against  moisture  or  its  ill  effects;  not  liable  m°l3i  more7  (mol),  n.  [NL.  mol(ecula),  mole- 
Mcerie,hr.  Mmpat, pi.  of  poipa,  part,  lot,  destiny,  to  be  affected  by  moisture;  damp-proof:  as,  ,eule:]  The  gram-molecule,  or  the  gram-mo- 
tate ; connected,  with  ftlpos,  part,  share,  < transformers  mounted  in  moisture-proof  iron 
/xeipecaat,  part,  divide.]  In  class,  antiq.,  the  cases.  Pled.  Rev.,  Sept.  10,  1904,  p.  420, 
a es:  orner,  m the  Iliad,  speaks  of  Mcera  moisture-scales  (mois'tur-skalz),  n.pl.  Scales 
ral  Mm™  : and.  m tho  for  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  weight  lost 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  held  in  any 
sample  of  ore  or  other  loose  material  in  hulk. 

The  material  is  first  weighed,  then  dried,  and  again 


in  general,  and  of  several  Moerae  ; and,  in  the 
Odyssey,  of  the  Clothes  (‘spinners’).  In  later 
mythology  three  Pates  appear,  Clotho  (‘the 
spinner’),  Lachesis  (‘the  disposer  of  lots’), 
and  Atropos  (‘the  inevitable’),  who  cuts  the 
thread. 

Moeritherium  (me-ri-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Molpig,  Moeris,  a lake  in  Egypt,  + dypiov, 
a wild  beast.]  A genus  of  extinct  ungulate  Mojarraalmejera.a  fish,  IJwmulon  eexfaeciatum,  from 
mammals  dpscvihod  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America.—  Mojarra  canti- 

maTnmais,  described  troin  remains  found  in  lefia,  a fish,  Eucinostomus  californiensis.  of  the  Pacific 
tne.Eocene  ot  the  Payum,  Egypt,  and  believed  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.— Mojarra  ear- 
to  represent  the  ancestors  of  the  probosci-  denal,  a fish,  Holocentrus  suborbitalis,  found  in  abiin- 

faeZS;aJ^ethpimf  WaS  ab0Ut  SlZ6+n0f  a the 'rocky”  s^OTM^St  "by  themtMe?— ^ojarr^cWna.'a 
large  tapir,  the  molars  are  cross-ridged ; there  fish,  Gerres  lineatus,  found  on  the  west  coast  ot  Mexico. 


lecular  weight  of  an  element  or  compound : a 
brief  form  introduced  by  Ostwald. 
molad  (mo'lad),  n.  [Heb.,  < yalad,  bear,  bring 
forth.]  The  birth-time  or  beginning  of  the 
new  moon.  The  Jewish  month  is  lunar  and 
therefore  begins  with  the  molad.  See  *rosh 
hodesh. 


weighed.  The  beam  has  two  sets  of  marks,  one  for  molal  (mo'Ial),  a.  linoi?'  + -«D.l  Of,  or  ner- 


weight  and  one  for  percentage  gradations,  the  sliding 
weight  showing  at  the  second  weighing  both  the  loss  in 
actual  weight  and  the  percentage  of  loss  resulting  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 


taining  to,  that  amount  of  an  element  or  com- 
pound which  is  equal  to  its  molecular  weight 
taken  in  grams.  This  amount  is  sometimes  called  a 
mol,  and  from  the  term  in  the  German  language  an  adjec- 
tive molar  is  derived.  The  use  of  this  German  form  of 
the  adjective  in  English  is  infelicitous,  since  the  English 
word  ‘molar’  has  already  a very  different  meaning.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  have  lately  used  the  adjective  molal. 

From  the  molal  fluidity  of  the  components  of  the 
mixture  the  molal  fluidity  was  computed  by  the  mixture 
formula.  Phys.  Hev.,  Jan.,  1908.  p.  55. 


molar 

molar1 , a.—  Molar  height.  See  ★ height . 
molar2,  a.—  Molar  death.  See  kdeath. 
molarity  (nw-lar'i-ti),  n.  \ molar 2 + - ity .]  The 
action  of  forces  upon  bodies  as  a whole,  as 
distinguished  from  the  molecular  forces. 

The  stellar  bodies  are  interrelated  through  gravity 
and  various  forms  of  molar  force  which  may  be  combined 
under  the  term  molarity ; and  astronomy  hi  its  earlier 
form  was  the  science  of  these  relations. 

W J McGee , in  Science,  May  19,  1905,  p.  771. 
molasquit  (mo-las'kit),  n.  [An  arbitrary  for- 
mation, < molas(ses)  + -quit  (uncertain).]  A 
food  for  horses  and  cattle,  prepared  from  mo- 
lasses and  fine  bagasse  from  the  sugar-mills. 
Sufficient  cane-cellulose  is  mixed  with  molasses  to  permit 
its  transportation  as  a dry  material.  The  fine  bagasse 
readily  absorbs  a large  quantity  of  molasses  and  is  itself 
digestible  to  a considerable  extent.  The  resulting  mix- 
ture is  a valuable  fodder  which  contains  about  45  per 
cent,  of  saccharine  matter. 

Molasse,  n.  — St.  Gall  Molasse,  a division  of  the  Mio- 
cene Tertiary  series  in  Switzerland,  being  a marine  stage 
lying  between  the  fresh- water  or  gray  Molasse  below  and 
the  fresh- w'ater  Oeningen  Molasse  above. 

molasses,  ».  2.  The  repellent  fluid  ejected 
from  the  mouths  of  grasshoppers  and  certain 
other  insects  when  captured, 
molasses-grass  (mo  - las  'ez-  gras),  n.  See 
*grass. 

molavee,  n.  Same  as  *maulvi. 
mold2,  >!.— Fruit-mold,  a serious  fungous  disease 
which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear, 
and  plum.  It  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  fructi- 
gena,  the  conidiai  condition  of  which  has  long  been 
known  as  Monilia  fructigena.  Also  called  fruit-rot  and 
brown  krol  (which  see). — Oil-mold.  Same  as  if  grease- 
mold.—  Sooty  mold,  a fungous  disease  of  citrous  trees 
and  the  olive,  which  produces  a dark  sooty  growth  on 
leaves,  branches,  and  sometimes  the  fruit,  caused  by 
species  of  Meliola  and  Apiosporium.  See  kMcliola  and 
kApiosporium.—  White  mold  Of  sweet  potato.  Same 
as  white  krust. 

mold4,  «.  12.  In  paleon.,  the  external  impres- 
sion of  an  organic  body,  test,  or  skeleton  in 
the  rocks:  contrasted  with  cast,  which  is  an 

internal  impression.  See  castk,  14 Dry-sand 

mold,  a mold  which  has  been  baked  to  a hard  mass  to 
prepare  it  to  receive  molten  metal : distinguished  from  a 
greensand  mold , which  is  not  dried  or  baked  before  the 
molten  iron  or  other  metal  is  poured  into  it, 

moldavet  (mol-dav'),  »•  [ Moldavia .]  Along 
outer  garment  worn  by  ladies  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  N.  E.  I). 
moldavite  (mol-da'vlt),  n.  [ Moldavia , Hun- 

gary, + -ite2.]  In petrog.,  a green  glassfoundin 
oval  grains  an  inch  long.  Its  origin  is  in  doubt : 
considered  by  Suess  to  be  of  meteoric  character,  possibly 
a variety  of  obsidian.  It  is  found  in  sandy  deposits  in 
Moldavia,  Hungary.  Sometimes  used  as  a gem.  See 
kbottlestone. 

mold-block  (mold'blok),  n.  A cast-iron  block 
forming  a part  of  the  casting-bed  in  an  iron- 
refinerv. 

Molders’  crane.  See  *crane 2. 
molding2.  n — Belt-molding,  (b)  A small  and  deli- 
cately  molded  belt-course,  especially  in  interior  fittings, 
joinery,  etc.— Cat’s-head.  molding.  See  kcat’s-head. — 
Double-cone  molding,  a molding  composed  of  a series  of 
double  cones,  that  is,  of  truncated  cones  joined  base  to  base 
and  top  to  top,  so  tliat  it  continually  varies  from  thicker 
to  thinner.  It  is  a rare  ornament,  identified  with  Roman- 
esque architecture. — Open-sand  molding,  a process  of 
casting  without  the  use  of  a cope  or  top-liask  : used  for 
casting  pig-iron  and  heavy  castings  that  do  not  need  to  be 
of  an  exact  size,  such  as  grate-bars. — Plain  molding,  a 
molding  having  a continuous  surface,  or  one  unbroken 
by  corners. — Rope  molding,  a round,  convex  molding 
carved  with  a twist  or  spiral  resembling  a rope. 
Moldo-W allachian  ( mol"do  - wo  - la'ki  - an),  n. 
See  Rumanian. 

mole2,  »■ — Marsupial-mole.  Same  as  -kmole-marxu- 
pial. 

mole-cricket,  n — Southern  short-winged  mole- 


Southern  Short-winged  Mole-cricket  ( Scapteriscus  abbrevialus'). 
a,  winged  adult,  dorsal  view;  b,  same,  lateral  view.  Natural  size. 
(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

cricket,  an  American  gryllid,  Scapteriscus  abbreviatus, 
occurring  in  the  southern  United  States. 

Molecular  conductivity,  death,  encounter.  See 
k conductivity,  etc.— Molecular  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion. See  ir heat. — Molecular  magnetic  friction. 
See  magnetic  khysteresis. — Molecular  refraction. 


See  kre fraction. — Molecular  refractive  power  or  re- 
fractivity.  See  krefractive. — Molecular  resistance, 
rigidity,  shadow,  silver,  stability,  streams,  vol- 
ume. See  kresistance,  etc. — Molecular  theory  of 
vital  currents.  See  kcurrenti. 

molecule,  n.— Active  molecules,  in  electrochem., 
those  molecules  of  a dissolved  electrolyte  which  are  disso- 
ciated into  their  ions  and  are  therefore  active  in  carrying 
the  electric  current.— Double  molecule,  the  simplest 
form  of  molecular  complex  in  which  two  molecules  com- 
bine to  form  one. — Inactive  molecules,  in  electrochem  ., 
those  molecules  of  a dissolved  electrolyte  which  are  not 
dissociated  into  ions  and  are  therefore  not  active  in  car- 
rying an  electric  current.—  Proteid  molecule,  a mole- 
cule of  an  albuminous  substance  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  or  of  a proteid  in  the  narrower  sense. 

mole-diver  (mol'dDver),  n.  The  little  grebe. 

mole-marsupial  (mol ' mar  - su " pi  -al),  n.  A 
small  marsupial  which  has  the  babits  and 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a small  mole  and 
which  inhabits  the  desert  regions  of  central 
South  Australia.  It  is  of  a pale  yellow  color, 
with  a horny  shield  on  the  nose,  and  a bare, 
leathery  tail.  Only  about  a dozen  specimens 


Mole-marsupial  (Notoryctcs  typhlops).- 


of  the  animal,  which  has  been  named  Noto- 
ryetes  typhlops,  have  been  found.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Notoryctidse. 

molette,  n.  2.  A small  steel  roller  upon  the 
surface  of  which  is  cut  a pattern,  in  relief, 
which  is  pressed  into  the  surface  of  a copper 
printing-cylinder  of  a calico-printing  machine. 

molewort  (mdl'wert),  n.  Water-cress. 

molinary  (mo'li-na-ri),  a.  [LL.  molinarius,  < 
molina,  a mill.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  milling 
or  the  grinding  of  cereals. 

The  ‘Lead,’  a stream,  ‘led  ’ from  the  Tay  past  Rose 
Terrace,  into  the  town  for  molinary  purposes  ; and  long 
ago,  I suppose,  bricked  over,  or  choked  with  rubbish. 

Ruskin,  Fors  Clavigera,  i.  161. 

Molka  berry.  See  *berryl. 

mollescence  (mo-les'ensj,  n.  [L.  mollis,  soft, 
4-  -escence. ] Softening;  in  pathol.,  same  as 
mollifies. 

mollescent(mo-les'ent),  a.  [L.  inollescent(em), 
ppr.  of  mollescere,  become  soft.]  Becoming 
soft ; softening. 

mollichthyolin  (mol-ik'thi-o-lin),  n.  A mix- 
ture of  molline  and  ichthyol.  It  is  used  ex- 
ternally in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Mollienisia  (rnol"i-e-ms'i-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Le 
Sueur,  1821),  named  after  M.  Mollien,  a French 
minister  of  finance.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Pceciliidee,  small  mud-loving  fishes 
found  from  North  Carolina  to  Mexico  in  the 
coastwise  swamps. 

Mollisia  (mo-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Karsten,  1871), 
irreg.  < L.  mollis,  soft.]  A large  genus  of  dis- 
comycetous  fungi  having  separate  or  crowded 
bright-colored  sessile  waxy  ascomata.  The 
spores  are  elongate,  unicellular,  and  hyaline. 
About  150  species  have  been  described.  They 
occur  on  dead  stems  and  decaying  branches 
and  are  widely  distributed. 

Mollisiacese  (mo-lis-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mollisia  + -aceee.]  A family  of  discomycetous 
fungi,  named  from  the  genus  Mollisia,  contain- 
ing 19  genera.  The  ascocarps  are  mostly 
small  and  sessile.  See  * Mollisia . 

Mollities  unguium,  a trophic  disease  of  the  nails  in 
which  they  become  abnormally  soft  and  yielding. 

moll-rowing  (mol  'rmi//ing),  n.  Domestic 
squabbling  ; the  quarreling  of  man  and  wife. 
[Slang.] 

One  scene  was  the  work  of  my  brother  and  myself.  It 
was  the  outside  of  a lodging-house  by  moonlight.  . . . 
The  scene  wound  up  with  a great  concert  of  “practical” 
cats  on  the  roof,  whose  diabolical  moll-rowinyx  still  ring 
in  my  ears. 

G.  A.  Sala,  Things  I have  Seen  and  People  I have 
[Known,  II.  121. 

molly4  (mol'i),  n.  [A  senseless  application 
of  the  familiar  name  Molly  : see  Molly1.']  In 
the  printers’  game  of  jeffing,  a throw  of  quad- 
rats which  exposes  only  the  unnieked  sides; 
hence,  any  useless  work  with  types  in  a com- 
posing-room. 

molly-gut  (mol'i-gut),  n.  Same  as  goose-fish. 

mollyhawk  (mol'i-hak),  n.  An  emendation 


momentum 

of  mollymawJc,  a name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
smaller  albatrosses.  The  change  has  been 
made  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  moHy- 
mawk  was  a corruption  of  mollyhawk. 

On  Adam’s  Island  Mr.  Cockayne  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  nests  of  the  albatross  placed  in  exposed 
situations,  where  the  solitary  chicken  remains  on  the 
nest  for  a year,  and  on  the  desolate  Bounty  Islands  were 
found  the  nests  of  the  mollyhawk , and  number’s  of  ani- 
mals, crustaceans,  spiders  and  beetles  which  make  their 
home  in  the  guano  or  on  the  bare  rocks. 

Nature,  Nov.  5,  1903,  p.  14. 

moloker  (moTok-6r;,  n.  A renovated  silk  hat. 
N.  E.  D.  [Slang.] 

molombwa  (mo-lom'bwa),  n.  [Native  name 
in  West  Africa.]  Same  as  molompi.  The 
pulverized  heartwood  of  the  tree  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  an  ornament  by  sprinkling  it 
upon  their  hair  and  clothing, 
rnolote  (mo-lo'ta),  n.  A long-handled  heart- 
shaped  hoe  used  by  the  Latookas  and  other 
natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley  and  the  lake 
regions. 

The  handles  of  the  molotes  are  extremely  long,  from 
seven  to  ten  feet,  and  the  instrument  being  shaped  like  g 
miner’s  spade  (heart-shaped),  is  used  like  a Dutch  hoe, 
and  is  an  effective  tool  in  ground  that  has  been  cleared 
but  is  unfitted  for  preparing  fresh  soil. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  The  Albert  Nyanza,  p.  164. 

Molpadia  (mol-pa  ' di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
MoAiradm,  a feminine  name.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Molpadiidse.  Cuvier , 1817. 
Molpadiidae  (mol-pa-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Molpadia  + -idee.]  A family  of  holothur- 
ians,  of  the  order  Actinopoda,  having  neither 
tube-feet  nor  papillco,  the  posterior  end  grad- 
ually tapering  into  a tail-like  piece,  mouth 
and  anus  terminal,  usually  fifteen  simple  or 
digitate  tentacles,  calcareous  ring  of  five 
radial  and  five  interradial  pieces,  and  a single 
stone-canal  with  an  internal  madreporite. 
Respiratory  trees  are  present  but  Cuvierian 
organs  are  rare.  It  contains  the  genera  Mol- 
padia, Eupyrgus,  Candina,  Haplodactyla,  Tro- 
chostoma,  and  Ankyroderma. 
molula  (inol'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  mola,  a 
millstone:  see  mola,  molar1.]  In  en/om.,  the 
convex  and  sometimes  bent  head  of  the  tibia 
of  the  hind  leg  of  an  insect,  armed  with  a 
horny  process  on  each  side  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  thigh.  Also  called  knee-ball. 
Kirby  and  Spence. 

mol.  Wt.  An  abbreviation  of  molecular  weight. 
Molybdate  of  ammonium,  a salt  of  molybdic  acid 
largely  used  in  the  determination  of  phosphorus  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  analysis.  Tt  is  in  constant  use  in  the 
laboratories  of  steel-works  and  fertilizer-factories. 
Molybdenum  blue.  See  -kblue . — Molybdenum  glance. 
See  molybdenite. 

molybdomancy  (mo-lib 'do-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
f. wAvpdog , lead,  + [mvi-eia,  divination.]  Divi- 
nation by  means  of  the  behavior  of  molten 
lead,  conclusions  being  based  on  the  number, 
form,  etc.,  of  the  drops, 
molybdophyllite  (mo-lib-dof'i-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
[/.dXvfttioc,  lead,  + <pv?Jiov,  leaf,  + -ife2.]  A 
rare  lead  silicate  occurring  in  colorless  foli- 
ated masses  somewhat  resembling  mica,  found 
at  L&ngban,  Sweden. 

Momable  slates.  See  * slate'2. 
moment,  n.  9.  In  statistics , influence  in  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  center  or  of  the 
axis  of  distribution,  as  of  population  or  re- 
sources.— Center  of  moments.  See  kcenter  1.— Die- 
tyotic  moment.  See  kdictyotic.  — Lorication  moment. 
Same  as  kdictyotic  moment.— Moment  Of  friction. 
See  k friction. — Moment  Of  momentum,  a quantity, 
sometimes  employed  in  the  mechanics  of  rotation,  equal 
to  the  angular  momentum  (m  u>),  or  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  angular  velocity.  Since  the  angular  velocity  is 
rv,  angular  momentum  may  he  written  mvr — momentum 
(mv)  multiplied  by  distance  (r) ; hence  the  name  moment 
of  momentum. — Moment  Of  population,  a compound 
quantity  formed  by  multiplying  the  population  of  a 
given  area  by  the  distance  of  its  population-center  from 
an  assumed  parallel  or  meridian.  By  means  of  this  idea, 
the  United  States  Census  Office,  using  as  element  the 
square  degree,  determines  centers  of  population. — 
Moment  of  rotation,  the  rotational  inertia  or  moment 
of  inertia.— Moment  of  torsion,  the  torque  tending  to 
twist  a body,  as  a rod  ; the  constaut  T in  the  equation 

T s= — — , where  u is  the  slide  modulus,  r the  radius 

of  the  twisted  body,  6 the  angle  through  which  the  free 
end  is  twisted,  and  1 is  the  distance  from  the  free  end 
along  the  axis  of  torsion  to  the  point  of  clamping. — 
Moment  of  two  straight  lines.  See  kiine2.— Psycho- 
logical moment,  the  best  or  the  light  time  : as,  it  hap- 
pened at  the  psychological  moment.  The  expression  rests 
upon  a misunderstanding  of  the  German  da*  psycho- 
logische  Moment,  i.  e.  the  psychological  factor.— Stati- 
cal moment.  Same  as  moment  of  a force. — Unit  mo- 
ment Of  a couple.  See  if  couple. 
momentum,  n.—  Angular  momentum,  the  product 
of  the  angular  velocity  of  a rotating  body  into  its  moment 
of  inertia.— Electromagnetic  momentum,  momentum 
due  to  velocity  of  an  electromagnetic  mass : opposed 


momentum 

to  ordinary  mass,  the  momentum  of  which  is  termed 
mechanical  moment-urn. — Mechanical  momentum, 
momentum  of  the  sort  ordinarily  dealt  with  in  dynamics, 
in  which  the  moving  body  has  no  electrostatic  charge 
and  consequently  no  electromagnetic  mass. — Moment 
Of  momentum.  See  ★ moment . 

momiology  (mo-mi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [F.  momie,  a 
mummy,  + -ology.]  (Tlie  scientific  study  of 
mummies. 

Even  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  is  a depart- 
ment of  momiology,  for  the  tablets  of  Abydos  and  Sak- 
karah  belonged  to  temples , which  are  connected  with 
that  future  life  and  day  of  judgment  for  which  the 
mummy  lies  patiently  waiting. 

Athenieurn,  March  3,  1894,  p.  283. 

momme  (mom'me),  n.  [Jap.]  A Japanese 
unit  of  weight,  equivalent  to  3.756  grams,  or 
nearly  60  grains.  C.  Hering,  Conversion 
Tables,  p.  61. 

mon®  (mon),  it.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  money 
of  account,  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a sil- 
ver yen,  equal  to  50  cents. 
mon8  (mon),  n.  [Corean?]  A Corean  coin,  the 
hundredth  of  a Japanese  tempo,  equivalent  to 
one  tenth  of  a cent. 

mon.  An  abbreviation  ( a)  of  monastery;  (b)  of 
monetary ; (c)  of  Monday. 

Monacanthidse  (mon-a-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Monacanthus  + -idee.']  A family  of 
fishes  closely  allied  to  the  Balistidee,  herbi- 
vorous shore-forms  found  in  warm  seas, 
monachate  (mon'a-kat),  n.  [L.  piohachatus. 
See  monk.]  The  period  of  life  passed  as  a 
monk.  N.  E.  I). 

monachist  (mon'a-kist),  a.  [manachttsm)  + 
-ist.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mouaehism  or 
monasticism. 

I do  not  find  in  Giorgione’s  work  any  of  the  early  Vene- 
tian ■monachist  element,  lie  seems  to  me  to  have  be- 
longed more  to  an  abstract  contemplative  school. 

Raskin,  Modern  Painters,  V.  ix.  § 11. 
monachize  (mon'a-kiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
monachized,  ppr.  ? nonachiziny.  [ mottach(ism ) 
+ -ize.]  To  live  a monastic  life;  become  a 
monk. 

monaco  (mon'a-ko),  n.  [It.  Monaco,  a petty 
principality  now  under  French  protection,  < 
L.  Arx  (or  Saxo)  Monceci,  ‘ the  fort  (or  rock) 
of  Monoecus,’  Gr.  M dvouioc,  ‘he  who  dwells 
alone,’  an  epithet  of  Hercules.]  A silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  58  sols,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Monaco. 

monactin  (mon-ak'tin),  n,  [Gr.  ydvog,  single, 
+ auric,  (anriv-),  ray.]  A sponge-spicule  of 
one  axis. 

monactinellid  (mo-nak-ti-nel'id),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  One  of  the  MonactineUida,  an  order  of 
sponges. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  MonactineUida. 
monad,  n — Collared  monad,  ill  rook,  a monad  which 

possesses  a delicate  membranous  collar  at  one  pole ; one 
of  the  Choanojlagellata. — Hooked  or  springing  mo- 
nad. See  kBodo. 

monadary,  v.  Same  as  monadiary. 
Monadelphic  surface.  See  ★ surface . 
monadistic  (mon-a-dis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  monadism. 
monadnock  (mo-nad'nok),  n.  [A  generic  use 
of  the  name  of  Mount  Monadnock  in  south- 
western New  Hampshire.  The  name  Monad- 
nock (formerly  also  Monadnuck,  Monadnic, 
Menadnock ) is  of  Algoukin  origin,  prob.  from 
manit,  ‘that  which  is  exceeding,  surpassing, 
extraordinary,  supernatural’  (hence  manit, 
manitto,  a spirit,  God:  see  manito ),  + -adene 
(-ahdin,  -adn),  a hill  or  mountain,  + -auke 
(- ohke , etc.,  in  colonial  spellings  often  -oclc, 
-oc), land,  country,  place.  The  meaningwould 
be  ‘the  place  where  there  is  a very  high  moun- 
tain.’] In  pftys.  geog.,  an  isolated  hill  or 
mountaiu  rising  over  a peneplain,  and  surviv- 
ing because  of  the  superior  resistance  of  its 
rocks  or  of  its  distance  from  the  larger  rivers; 
a residual  hill. 

The  rivers  Lesse,  Ourthe,  Sure,  and  Vierre,  -which  radi- 
ate from  the  Serpent  monadnock,  all  suddenly  turn,  at 
intervals,  at  right  angles  to  their  normal  course,  and 
these  bends  lie  ill  concentric  circles  as  if  the  region  has 
been  denuded  in  concentric  waves. 

Geo g.  Jour.  (K.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  615. 

monadologieal  (mon,/a-do-loj'i-kal),  a.  [mo- 
nadolog(y)  + -ic-  + -«(!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monadology,  or  the  doctrine  of  monads. 

In  this  case  matter  is  thought  of  as  made  up  of  similar 
[mental]  atoms  of  a lower  order  (monistic  or  monadologi- 
cal  spiritualism),  or  the  mind-atom  is  regarded  as 
specifically  different  from  matter  proper  (dualistic  spirit- 
ualism). W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  313. 

monsene  (mon'en),  n.  [Gr.  /wvor,  single,  + 
-aiva,  as  in  rpiatva,  trident.]  In  sponge- 


spicules,  a trisene  in  the  cladome  of  which  two 
of  the  three  rays  have  atrophied  or  been  ar- 
rested in  development. 

monamide  (mon-am'id),  n.  [Gr.  p6vog,  one,  + 
E.  amide.]  A class  name  applied,  in  organic 
chemistry,  to  compounds,  derived  from  acids 
and  ammonia, .containing  the  univalent  radical 
-CONH2:  occasionally  used,  incorrectly,  for 
amines. 

monamido  (mon-am'i-do),  a.  [ mon(o )-  + 

amido-.]  Containing  a single  amido  (NH2) 
group:  as,  monamido  aeid. 
monandric  (mo-nan'drik),  a.  Practising  or 
characterized  by  monandry;  monandrous. 
monapsal  (mon-ap'sal),  a.  [ mon(o )-  + apse 
+ -oil.]  In  arch.,  having  only  one  apse. 
Monarch,  butterfly.  See  * butterfly . 
monarchot  (mon'ar-ko),  n.  [For  It.  monarcha, 
monarch.]  A title  assumed  by  a fantastical  in- 
dividual of  Shakspere’s  time;  hence,  humor- 
ously, a monarch. 

This  Armado  is  a Spaniard,  that  keeps  here  in  court; 

A phantasime,  a Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 

To  the  prince  and  his  bookmates.  Shak.  L.  L.  L.  iv,  i. 

Monarda,  n.  2.  \l.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus 
Monarda. — Monarda  oil.  See  -kail. 

Monardella  (mo-nar-del'a),  n.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham,  1834),  a diminutive  of  Monarda,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  genera.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Menthacese. 
They  are  annual  or  perennial  sweet-smelling 
herbs,  with  rose-purple,  lavender,  or  white 
flowers  in  terminal  heads  subtended  by  broad, 
often  colored  bracts.  There  are  about  15 
species,  natives  of  western  North  America, 
chiefly  of  California,  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally cultivated. 

monarthritis  (mon-ar-thri'tis),»j.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ybvog,  single,  + apdpov,  joint,  + -itis.]  Inflam- 
mation of  one  joint.— Monarthritis  deformans, 
arthritis  deformans  affecting  one  joint  only. 

Monastic  architecture,  the  architecture  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries  of  the  Christian  middle  ages,  and  the 
resulting  styles  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Roman- 
esque art  in  western  Europe  is  largely  monastic  in  origin. 

monasticize  (roo-nas'ti-siz ),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  monasticizcd,  ppr.  monastidaing.  [ monas- 
tic + -ize.]  To  make  monastic ; convert  to 
monasticism. 

monatomism  (roon-at'qm-izm),  n.  [monatom- 
ic) + .]  The  character  of  being  mona- 

tomic. 

monaulic  (mo-na'lik),  a.  [Gr.  pdvog,  single, 
+ aiiAdg,  pipe,  + -ic.]  Having  an  undivided 
tube,  as  the  hermaphrodite  duet  leaving  the 
ovotestis  in  certain  mollusks.  Compare  *di- 
aulic,  2. 

monaxile  (mon-ak'sil),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + L.  axis,  axis,  + -He.]  I.  a.  Same 
as  momxial, 

II.  n.  A mouaxial  sponge-spicule, 
monaxon,  ».  2.  In  neural.,  a nerve-cell  with 
a single  neuraxon,  or  axis-cylinder  process, 
monaxonal  (mon-ak'so-nal),  a.  [ monaxon  + 
-«(!.]  In  sponge-spicules,  monactinal. 
monaxoiiidan  (mon-ak-son'i-dan),  a.  and  n. 
[ Monaxida  + -an,]  I.  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  Monaxonida ; having  only  mon- 
axon spicules. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Monaxonida. 
rncnchiquite  (mon  ' chi -kit),  n.  [Serra  de 
Monehique,  Portugal,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog., 
a porphyritic  rock  with  aphanitie  ground- 
mass,  composed  of  hornblende,  augite,  biotite, 
olivin,  and  magnetite  in  a ground-mass  of  the 
same  minerals,  with  an  isotropic  base  having 
the  composition  of  analeite.  Hunter  and  Ro- 
senbuscli,  1890. 

monchiquoid (mon'ehi-koid), a.  [ Monchiqu(ite ) 
+ -oid.]  In  petrog.,  resembling  monchiquite 
in  mineral  composition  and  texture, 
mond  (mond),  n.  [D.  mond  — G.  mund  = E. 
mouth.]  A mouth;  particularly,  the  mouth  of 
a river : an  element  in  many  South  African 
Dutch  place-names. 

Mond.  An  abbreviation  of  Monday. 
mondaine  (mon -dan'),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  fern, 
of  mondain,  < L.  mundanus,  of  the  world : see 
mundane.]  I.  a.  Worldly;  absorbed  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

II.  n.  A woman  who  loves  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world;  one  who  is  devoted  to 
the  world  of  fashion ; a worldling, 
monembryonic  (mon-em-t>ri-on'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
povog,  single,  + eyfipvov,  embryo,  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a single  embryo ; hearing  a 
single  embryo. 


Mongolian 

monembryony  (mon-em'bri-q-ni),  n.  [ mon- 

embryon(ic)  + -«/3.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
bearing  only  one  embryo, 
monergic  (mo-ner'jik),  a.  [<  Gr.  p6voc,  single, 
+ E.  (s>i)ergic : properly  monenergic.]  In 
plant  physiol.,  having  a single  nucleus,  or 
cen  ter  of  vital  energy  : opposedto  *polyergic. 
monergist  (mon'er-jist),  n.  [pionerglism)  + 
-ist]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  moner- 
gism,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only 
efficient  agent  in  regeneration, 
monergistic  (mon-er-jis'tik),  a.  [monergist t 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mouergism  ; of  the 
nature  of  monergism. 

Monesia  bark,  (b)  See  *bark 2. 
monetary,  a — Latin  Monetary  Union.  See  kLatin 

U nion. 

monetite  (mon' e-tit),  n.  [Moneta  (see  def.)  4* 
-i/c2.]  Acid  calcium  phosphate  (HCaPO^.) 
occurring  in  minute  yellowish-white  trielinic 
crystals,  found  in  a bed  of  guano  on  the  is- 
lands Moneta  and  Mona,  West  Indies. 

money,  ??. — Anglo-Gallic  money,  coins  struck  in 
France  by  English  rulers  of  a portion  of  that  country, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  II.— Bar  money,  an  archaic 
money  struck  in  the  Low  Countries  for  Java,  in  deference 
to  native  predilection.— Black  money,  (a)  Copper 
coins  struck  at  Tours  and  made  current  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  (6)  See 
the  extract. 

When  any  class  of  work  involves  special  unpleasantness 
or  injury  to  clothing,  “ black  money  ” or  “dirty  money  ” 
is  sometimes  stipulated  for.  Thus,  the  boilermakers  and 
engineers  receive  extra  rates  for  jobs  connected  with  oil- 
carrying  vessels.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  I.  313. 
Cloth  money,  an  early  Chinese  copper  coinage.—  Con- 
demnation money,  in  law: 
(a)  The  damages  which  the 
losing  party  to  an  action  is 
adjudged  to  pay.  (b)  In  an 
appeal  bond,  the  amount  that 
should  be  awarded  against  the 
appellant  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court  upon  affirming  the 
judgment  or  order  appealed 
from.— Cut  money,  sections 
of  silver  or  gold  coins  cut  for 
circulation  as  subsidiary  money, 
especially  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  colonies.—  Danes’ 
money,  a local  name  for  Roman 
coins  found  in  Northampton- 
shire. [Eng.]— Don  Patino’s 
money,  a local  name  once 
current  in  Jamaica  for  the 
Spanish  pistareen  : so  named 
from  a colonial  and  finance 
minister  of  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 
— Exurgat  money,  an  Eng- 
lish coinage  of  Charles  I.,  with 
the  inscription  on  the  reverse, 
Exuryat  Deus,  dissipentur 
inimici  (Ps.  lxvii.,  Vulg.),  “Let 
God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered”  (Ps.  lxviii.  1,  Rev. 
ver.). — Franco-Italian  money,  the  coins  struck  by 
temporary  French  rulers  of  parts  of  Italy,  from  Charles 
VI.  to  Louis  XVI.  W.  C.  Hazlitt. — Franco-Spanish 
money,  the  coins  struck  in  Spain  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  5i.IV.  of  France,  during  their  occupation  of  parts  of 
that  country.  W.  C.  Uazlitt  — Hock-Tuesday  money, 
in  old  Eng.  law,  money  paid  to  a lord  that  his  tenants 
and  bondmen  might  celebrate  the  second  Tuesday  after 
Easter  week  — the  day  on  which  the  English  overcame 
the  Danes.  Cowel.  — India  money,  an  English  coinage 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  use  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Also  called  Indian  money,  and  Portcullis 
money.  See  portcullis,  4. — Lanka  money,  a bar  of  sil- 
ver stamped  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  used  as  money  in 
Ceylon.— Merovingian  money,  a term  loosely  applied 
to  the  whole  group  of  coins  struck  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  in  France  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries 
and  actually  originating  in  Holland.  IK.  C.  Ilazlitt. — 
New  plate  money,  a coinage,  as  opposed  to  Mexican 
plate,  created  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  (1686),  who  ordered 
that  the  American  piece-of-eight  (reals)  should  pass  as  a 
piece  of  ten  new  reals. — Saddle  money,  a Chinese 
copper  coinage  in  use  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century 
b.c.— Temple  money.  See  ktemplei.— Tin-dangle 
money.  Same  as  kbridg e-money. 
money-bound  (mnn'i-bound),  a.  Detained  on 
board  awaiting  a remittance  to  pay  for  a 
passage  that  has  been  made : said  of  a ship’s 
passenger. 

money-grass  (mun'i-gras),  n.  Same  as  penny- 
grass , 1. 

money-maker,  n.  3.  Any  commodity  which 
sells  well  and  is  profitable  for  those  who  make 
or  handle  it. 

money-plant  (mun'i-plant),  n.  Same  as  vioney- 
floiucr. 

mongo  (mon'go),  n.  See  the  extract. 

Mongo  (Phaseolus  mungo  Bl.),  smaller  than  the  lentil, 
but  of  the  same  flavor,  cultivated  on  a large  scale,  as  it  is 
the  principal  food  of  many  towns. 

Pron.  Gaz.  Philippine  Is.,  p.  80. 

Mongolian,  Mongolian  idiocy,  idiot.  See  kidi- 
ocy,  kidiot.—  Mongolian  mark  or  spot,  a dark  spot  in 
the  lumbar  region,  occurring  in  Mongolian  new-born 
children  and  also  observed  among  the  new-born  of  the 
American  (Indian)  race. 


Cloth  Money. 


Mongolization 

Mongolization  (mong/'go-li-za'shgn),  n.  [Mon- 
golia + -ation]  The  process  of ’Mongolizing 
or  rendering  Mongolian  in  character. 
Mongolize  (mong'go-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Mongolized,  ppr.  Mongolizing.  [ Mongol  + -ize. ] 
To  render  Mongolian  in  character;  subject  to 
Mongolian  influence  or  control. 

Australia  was  determined  . . . not  to  Mongolise  its 
dominions. 

Daily  News  (London),  July  2,  1906.  N.  E.  D. 

Mongolo-Tatar  (mong//go-lo-ta'tar),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  peoples  that  speak 
languages  of  the  Mongol  and  Tungus  divisions 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock  (the  Mongol,  Kal- 
muck, Buriat,  Tungus,  and  Manchu),  or  to  the 
languages  themselves.  Sometimes  also  used 
to  include  the  Turkish  languages  or  the  whole 
group  of  Ural-Altaic  languages.  Keane , Eth- 
nology, p.  299. 

II.  n.  A people  of  Mongolo-Tatar  affinities. 
Mongrel  disease.  See  * disease . 
monheimite  (mon'lnm-It),  n.  [Named  (1853) 
after  a German,  Yon  Monheim,  who  described 
it.]  A variety  of  the  zinc  carbonate,  smith- 
sonite,  containing  over  20  per  cent,  of  iron  car- 
bonate. 

Monicono-stereoscopic  glasses.  See  *glass. 
monilethrix  (mo-nil'e-thrix),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
monile,  a necklace,  + Gr.  6pi j,  hair.]  Irregu- 
lar atrophy  of  the  hairs,  giving  them  a beaded 
appearance. 

Monilia  (mo-nil'i-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1797), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  chain  of  spores,  < 
L.  monile , a necklace.]  A genus  of  Fungi  Im- 
perfect*, type  of  the  family  Moniliaceee,  having 
erect  branched  conidiopliores  bearing  chains 
of  conidia.  M.  fructigena  and  M.  cinerea  are 
known  to  be  conidial  conditions  of  the  dis- 
comyeetous  genus  Sclerotinia.  They  are  the 
destructive  fruit-molds  which  attack  the  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  etc.  See  fruit-*mold,  peach- 
blight,  rot,  anil  * Sclerotinia. 

Moniliaceee  (mo-nil-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Monilia  + -aceee.]  Afamily of hyphomycetous 
fungi  named  from  the  genus  Monilia  (see  * Mo- 
nilia and  * Moniliales) . It  is  the  same  as  the 
Mucedinacese,  for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted, 
that  name  not  being  based  on  the  name  of  a 
enus. 

oniliales  (mo-nil-i-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Monilia  + -ales."]  The  largest  order  of  the 
group  Fungi  Imperfecti,  frequently  called  Hy- 
phomycetes,  containing  the  4 families  Monilia- 
cese,  Vematiacese,  Stilbacese,  and  Tuberculaceee. 
Moniligaster  (mo-nil-i-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
monile,  necklace,  + gaster,  belly.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Moniligastridse.  Per- 
rier, 1873. 

Moniligastridse  (mo-nil-i-gas'tri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  Moniligaster  (-gastr-)  + -idee.]  Afamily 
of  terricolous  Oligochseta,  consisting  of  large 
or  small  earthworms  with  8 paired  setae  in 
each  segment,  the  inconspicuous  clitellum  oc- 
• cupying  segments  10-13,  and  one  or  two  pairs 
of  male  pores.  It  contains  the  genera  Mo- 
niligaster and  Desmogaster,  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Burma,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. M.  grandis  attains  a length  of  two 
feet. 

monimiaceous  (mo-nim-i-a'sliius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  plant  family  Monimiacese. 
monimolite  (mo-nim'o-lit),  n.  [G.  monimolit 
(1865) ; < Gr.  u'Aviyoq,  lasting,  stable,  + h6og, 
stone.]  An  antimoniate  of  lead,  iron,  and 
sometimes  calcium,  occurring  in  yellow  to 
brown  isometric  crystals  and  also  in  massive 
forms:  found  in  Sweden. 

Monimostylica  (mon//i-mo-stil'i-ka),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  /idrnyoc,  lasting,  + arl/loc,  pillar.]  " A divi- 
sion of  reptiles  including  those  which  have  the 
quadrate  immovable,  as  turtles,  crocodiles, 
and  extinct  forms:  contrasted  with  Strepto- 
stylica. 

monism  .71. — Cosmonomic  monism.  See  ircosmo- 
nomic. — Psychophysical  monism,  the  metaphysical 
opinion  that  physical  and  psychical  phenomena  are  par- 
allel aspects  or  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  underlying 
thing  of  which  no  experiential  knowledge  is  possible. 

The  first  [parallelist  theory]  looks  upon  mind  and  body 
as  of  equal  reality  or  rather  unreality,  and  interprets 
them  as  parallel  manifestations  or  aspects  of  a single  real 
being : to  this  we  may  give  the  name  of  psychophysical 
monism.  C.  A.  Strong,  Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  299. 

monistically  ( mo  - nis ' ti - kal -i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  the  monists;  in  accordance  with 
monistic  philosophy. 

So  far  as  the  present  work  is  concerned,  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  value  judgments  by  which  the  world 
ground  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  ethical  personality ; and 


it  ignores  all  psychological  experiences  in  which  the  in- 
workings of  a transcendent  moral  person  are  known  — 
experiences  construed  now  monistically  and  now  pluralis- 
tically. 

Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  Aug.  4,  1904, 

[p.  442. 

monistichous  (mo-nis'ti-kus),  a.  [Gr.  yovog, 
single,  + oTtxog,  row,  file.]  Covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  cells,  like  the  ommatidium  or 
structure  which  underlies  the  lens  unit  of  the 
eye  of  a scorpion. 

monitor,  n.  9.  In  hydraul.,  a device  consisting 
of  a universal-jointed  pipe,  to  which  is  attached 
a nozle  throwing  a powerful  stream  of  water: 
used  in  hydraulic  mining  and  on  fire-boats. 
See  hydraulic  mining,  under  hydraulic. — 10. 
A turret  or  tool-holder  in  a lathe.  See  ★tar- 
ref1,  6. — 11.  Same  as  * catamaran . 4.— Gould’s 
monitor,  Monitor  gouldi,  a large  Australian  lizard, 
named  after  the  naturalist  John  Gould. 

monitor  (mon'i-tor),  v.  t.  To  be  a monitor  or 
adviser  to ; admonish. 

So  after  my  own  heart ! I knew,  I knew 
There  was  a place  untenanted  in  it ; 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit, 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv.  135. 

monitor-lathe  (mon'i-tqr-laTH),  n.  Same  as 
turret-lathe. 

monitorship  (mon'i-tor-ship),  it.  The  position 
and  duties  of  a monitor. 

monium  (mo'ni-uin),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  povor, 
single,  alone.]  The  name  given  hy  Sir  W. 
Crookes  to  a supposed  new  chemical  element 
the  presence  of  which  in  salts  of  so-called 
‘ yttrium ’ seemed  to  he  indicated  hy  a peculiar 
phosphorescent  spectrum  exhibiting  a group 
of  lines  almost  alone  near  the  extreme  ultra- 
violet (whence  the  name) : it  was  later  pro- 
osed  to  change  the  name  to  victorium,  in 
onor  of  Queen  Victoria.  Monium  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  large  number  of  in- 
ferred but  unestablished  elements. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association 
in  1898  he  [Sir  William  Crookes]  announced  the  discovery 
of  yet  another  member  of  the  rarer  earths — -monium 
or  victorium.  The  spectroscopic  examination  of  this 
showed  the  spectrum  crossed  by  an  isolated  group  of 
lines  high  up  in  the  ultra-violet  end,  and  the  existence  of 
which  could  be  detected  only  upon  the  photographic 
sensitive  negative.  Sci.  Amer.,  Aug.  8,  1903,  p.  99. 

monkey,  n.  10.  In  mining,  an  appliance  for 
automatically  gripping  or  letting  go  the  rope 
in  rope  haulage. — 11.  pi.  In  the  Australian 
hush,  a sheep-shearer’s  name  for  sheep. 
[Slang.] 

No  one  felt  better  pleased  than  he  did  to  see  the  last 
lot  of  1 monkeys ,’  as  the  shearers  usually  denominated 
sheep,  leave  the  head-station. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  I.  88,  quoted  in 
]E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

12.  A local  name  for  the  cinder-notch  of 
the  dam  in  an  iron-making  blast-furnace, 
through  which  the  slag  or  cinder  can  he  al- 
lowed to  flow  out  as  it  accumulates  in  the 
smelting  process.  It  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  furnace,  and  about  30  or  40  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  twyers  where  the  blast  is  in- 
troduced in  furnaces  of  modern  size. 

On  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  30  to  40  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  the  “cinder  notch”  or  “ monkey  " 
is  situated.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Oct.  19,  1907,  p.  242. 

Green  monkey,  a name  applied  to  several  African  mon- 
keys of  the  genus  Cercopithecus,  but  more  particularly  to 
C.  sabaeus,  the  general  color  of  which  is  a greenish  gray. 
— Howling  monkey.  Same  as  hoivler,  2. — King-mon- 
key, Colobus  polycomus,  one  of  the  colobes,  or  horse- 
tailed monkeys  of  Sierra  Leone,  having  a pure  white 
forehead  that  suggests  a crown. — Monkey  bass.  See 
'kbass'z. — Monkey  flush.  See  'kflush®.—  Patas  mon- 
key. Same  as  patas. — Road-monkey,  in  lumbering, 
one  whose  duty  is  to  keep  a logging-roaa  in  proper  con- 
dition. Also  blue-jay.  — Satan-mcnkey,  Pithecia 
satanas,  the  black  saki,  a South  American  monkey,  dark 
brown  or  black  in  color,  with  a bushy  tail,  heavy  whis- 
kers, and  a thick  crest  or  wig. — Stump-tailed  monkey, 
one  of  the  short- tailed  macaques,  Macacus  arctoides, 
of  southeastern  Asia.— Sykes’s  monkey,  an  East  African 
species,  Cercopithecus  albogularis,  black  above  and 
white  beneath. — Weeper  or  weeping  monkey.  Same 
as  weeper,  4. 

monkey-belt  (mung ' ki  - belt),  n.  Ffaut.,  a 
waist-belt  worn  by  a seaman  when  working 
in  a dangerous  position  over  the  vessel’s  side, 
as  when  ‘cutting  in  ’ a whale. 

monkey-drift  (mung'ki-drift),  n.  In  mining, 
a small  drift  used  hy  prospectors. 

monkey-forecastle  (mung ' ki  - for  " kas  -1),  n. 
See  *deck,  2. 

monkeyfy  (mung'ki-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
monkeyfied,  ppr.  monkeyfying.  [ monkey  + -fy.] 
To  make  like  a monkey,  literally  or  figur- 
atively. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  monkeyfying  process  to 
which  some  of  the  illustrations  of  inferior  human  types 


monobromacetanilid 

have  been  subjected  in  this  pictorial  chorography,  the 
correspondences  are  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction  to 
most  minds.  Sir  D.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  1. 172. 

monkey-gangway  (mung'ki-gang'wa),  n.  A 
small  gangway  parallel  with  the  main  gang- 
way. Coal  and  Metal  Miner’s  Pocket-book. 
monkey-jar  (mung ' ki  - jar),  n.  A water- 
monkey. 

monkey-jug  (mung ' ki  - jug),  n.  A coarse 
earthenware  jug  with  a globular  body  and 
narrow  neck,  covered  with  a grayish  brown 
glaze  made  from  wood  ashes  and  sand.  The 
body  is  modeled  in  the  semblance  of  a gro- 
tesque human  head,  the  eyeballs  and  teeth  be- 
ing made  of  a white,  porous  clay,  and  usually 
movable.  These  jugs  were  made  at  Bath, 
South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1863. 
monkey-nut  (mung'ki-nut),  n.  The  peanut, 
monkey-orchis  (mung'ki-6r''kis),  n.  A plant, 
Orchis  tephrosantlios. 

monkey-rolls  (mung ' ki-rolz),  n.  pi.  The 
smaller  rolls  in  an  anthracito  breaker, 
monkey-rope  (mung'ki-rop),  n.  Naut.,  the 
rope  secured  to  a monkey-belt, 
monkey-shaft  (mung'ki-shaft),  n.  In  mining, 
a shaft  which  rises  from  a lower  to  a higher 
level.  [Australia.] 

They  began  to  think  they  might  be  already  too  deep 
for  it,  and  a small  ‘ monkey  '.shaft  was  therefore  driven 
upwards  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

G.  Sutherland,  Tales  of  Goldfields,  p.  69,  quoted  in 
[E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English. 

monkey’s-pea  (mung'kiz-pe),  n.  See  *pea1. 
monkey-twyer  (mung,ki-twl"er),  n.  One  of 
the  blank  twyer-openings  built  into  a blast- 
furnace above  the  ordinary  twyers  to  be  used 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Phillips  and  Bauer- 
man,  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  225. 
monkey-vine  (mung'ki-vin),  n.  A species  of 
the  genus  Lpomsea,  I.  Ml. 
monkey-yard  (mung'ki-yiird),  n.  Naut.,  an 
auxiliary  spar ; a light  yard  used  in  exercising 
and  training  cadets  and  apprentices  on  board 
ship  or  at  a naval  station, 
monk’s-head  (mungks'hed),  n.  The  dandelion. 
Also  priest’ s-crown  (which  see), 
mono-articular  (mon'!'6-ar-tik'u-lar),  a.  Same 
as  monarticular.  Lancet,  Aug.’22,’  1903,  p.  513. 
monoa,ZO  (mon-o-az'o),  a.  [mono-  4-  azo-.] 
Pertaining  to  a chemical  compound  that  con- 
tains one  azo  group. — Monoazo  color.  See  -hcolor. 
— Monoazo  type,  a type  of  coal-tar  coloring  matter 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  one  azo  group. 

monobacillary  (mon-o-bas  'i-la-ri),  a.  [Gr. 
tiAvoq,  single,  -1-  NL.  bacillus  + -ary.']  Relat- 
ing to  one  species  of  bacillus, 
monobacteria  (mon’'0-bak-te'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  p6voc,  single,  + NL.  bacteria.]  Bacteria 
the  cells  of  which  are  separate.  Billroth. 
monobacterial  (mon//o-bak-te'ri-al),  n.  [Gr. 
pAvog,  single,  + NL.  bacterium  + -al1.]  Relat- 
ing to  one  form  of  bacterium. 

Monobar  chain.  See  *chain. 
monobasic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
monobasis — Monobasic  phosphate.  See  *phos- 
phate. 

monobasicity  (mon//o-ba-sis'i-ti),  n.  [mono- 
basic + -ity.J  In  chem.,  the  character  of  being 
monobasic;  the  character  of  an  acid  as  con- 
taining but  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable 
by  a metal  or  electropositive  radical ; or  the 
special  character  of  a salt  as  containing  a 
metal  or  electropositive  radical  replacing  but 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  out  of  a larger  number 
of  such  replaceable  atoms  in  the  correspond- 
ing acid. 

monobasis  (mo-nob'a-sis),  n.  [Gr. /Pivot;,  single, 
+ flacig,  step  (used  in  the  sense  of  descent).] 
Descent  on  simple  or  narrow  lines,  as  by 
inbreeding,  or  by  vegetative  propagation : 
the  alternative  of  symbasis  as  a method  of 
descent.  Cook  and  Swingle. 
monobium  (mo-no'bi-um),  n. ; pi.  monobia  (-a) 
[NL.,  < Gr.  povog,  single,  -1-  /3 log,  life.]  A 
unicellular  organism  which  lives  a free  or  in- 
dependent life,  as  contrasted  with  a coeno- 
bium,  one  that  is  a unit  in  an  aggregation  of 
cells.  Haeckel. 

monoblepsia  (mon-o-blep'si-S,),  n.  [NL.] 
Same  as  monoblepsis. 

monobranebiate  (mon  - o - brang ' ki  - at),  a. 
[mono-  + branchiate.]  Having  but  one  set  of 
branchiae  or  gills.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
monobromacetanilid  (mon//o-br6m-a-se-tan'- 
i-lid),  n.  [mono-  + bromfme)  + acetanilid.] 
A colorless,  crystalline,  synthetic  compound, 
C6H4.Br.NH.C2H30,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  acetanilid  and  said  to  combine  the 


monobromacetanilid 

sedative  effect  of  bromine  and  the  antipyretic  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  monochromy  ; 
effect  of  acetanilid.  Also  antisepsine.  monochromical. 

monobrom-derivative  (mon//o-br6m-de-riv'a-  monochromist  (mon'o-kro-mist),  n. 

tiv),  n.  In  organic  chem.,  a class-name  applied ~ 

to  compounds  containing  one  atom  of  bromine 
in  the  place  of  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is  synony- 
' mous  with  monobrom  substitution-product. 

monocarp,  n Perennial  monocarp,  a plant  which 

lives  many  years  but  dies  after  once  flowering,  as  the 
common  century-plant.  Mobius. 

monocar  pal  (mon-o-kar'pal),  a.  Same  as  mono- 
carpous. 

monocarpian  (mon-o-kat-'pi-an),  a.  Same  as 
monocarpous. 


chrom{e)  + -ist.]  One  who  paints  in  mono- 
chrome. 

monocle,  n.  3.  In  photog.,  an  uncorrected 
spectacle-lens,  usually  periscopic,  of  about 
li  inches  diameter,  and  of  a focus  of  2 inches 
and  upward.  It  is  necessary  to  make  correction  in 
focussing  since  the  lens  has  both  a chemical  and  a visual 
focus.  For  ordinary  landscape  work  this  correction  may 
be  made  by  means  of  the  formula  f = f0-02,  which  is  prac- 
tically one  fiftieth  of  the  focus.  This  is  only  applicable 
when  the  lens  is  working  at  its  equivalent  focus.  Wood- 
bury, Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  290. 


monocelled  (mon'o-seld),  «.  [Gr.  povog,  single,  monocieid  (mon'6-klid),  a.  [Gr.  yovog,  single, 
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+ E.  cell  + -e<72.]  Consisting  of  but  a single 
cell ; unicellular:  said  of  organisms  such  as  the 
Protozoa  and  Protophyta. 

Monocentric  eyepiece.  See  *eyepiece. 
monochasy  (mo-nok'a-si),  n. 
chasium. 


+ slsig  (shud-),  key.]  Having,  or  locked  by,  a 
single  key:  said  of  certain  writing-desks  and 
cabinets  in  which  all  the  compartments  are 
. fastened  by  locking  a single  lock. 

Same  as  mono - Monoclinal  shifting,  the  tendency  of  a stream  flow- 
ing  parallel  to  the  strike  of  tilted  strata  to  shift  to  one 
side  in  eroding  its  valley.  The  shifting  is  in  the  direc- 


monodromy 

monocycle,  n.  2.  In  Mol.,  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual or  racial  development  which  consists 
of  but  a single  cycle : opposed  to  *polycycle. 
Hyatt,  1893. 

monocyclic,  a.  3.  In  hot.,  living  only  one  sea- 
son ; annual : opposed  to  dicyclic.  See  *dicyclic, 
3(6).  F.  E.  Clements. — 4.  In  elect.,  pertaining 
to  a single-phase  alternating-current  system  of 
electric  distribution,  which  utilizes  an  auxili- 
ary electromotive  force  (the  teaser  electro- 
motive force)  out  of  phase  with  the  main 
electromotive  force,  and  wattless,  that  is,  sup- 
plying no  power  or  practically  no  power,  but 
only  wattless  currents.  See  ^wattless.—  5. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a monoeycle.  See  *mono- , 
cycle,  2 — Monocyclic  generator,  a polyphase  gen- 
erator,  the  armature  of  which  has  two  windings,  a main 
coil  and  a lesser  coil  in  quadrature  with  the  former. — 
Monocyclic  system,  in  phys. : (a)  A mechanical  system 
within  which  only  stationary  movements  in  closed  curves 
occur  and  between  the  portions  of  which  only  conserva- 
tive forces  are  active.  (6)  See  -kmonocyclic , 4. 


tion  of  the  dip  of  the  rocks  and  results  in  sapping  the  monocyclon  (mon-o-sl'klon),  n. ; pi . monocycla 
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monochlor-.  [mono-  + chlor(in)-.]  In  chem., 

in  compound  words,  signifying  the  presence  valley  bluff  on  the  down-dip  side.  Chamberlin  and  Satis-  rNT  1 to  hinl 

of  one  atom  of  chlorin  iu  combination  or  in-  Miry,  Geol.,  I.  120.  L^.j  m biol. , same  as  *monoc.ycle. 

troduced  by  substitution,  as  iodine  mono-  monOCOCCUS  (mon-o-kok'us),  n. ; pi.  mono-  monodactylate  (mon-o-dak  ti-lat),  a.  1 mono- 
chlorid,  and  monochloracetic  acid.  cocci  (-si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + k6sko(,  dactyl  + -ate  1.]  Having,  like  a horse,  a single 

monochloracetic  (mon//o-kl6-ra-set'ik),  a.  berry  (coccus).]  A coccus  form  of  bacteria  digit, 

r mono - + chlor acetic  1 Noting  an  acid  a col-  in  which  the  cells  are  separate.  Billroth.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  is  a monodactylate 

orless  crystalline  compound)  CH2C1.C00H,  monoccelic  (mon-o-se'lik),  a.  [Gr.  pAvog,  single,  representative  of  the  family  iProterMeriut*] 
prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  acetic  + soOiia,  a cavity.]  Having  only  one  cavity.  . . . ‘ ’ ' ' 

acid  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  rhombic  Monocondylia  (mon-o-kon-dil'i-a),n.p7.  [NL.]  monodactyly  (mon-o-dak  ti-li),  n.  [monodac- 
plates,  melts  at  62.5-63.5°  0.,  boils  at  185-187°  The  more  commonly  used  form  of  Honocon-  tyl  + -y 3.]  The  state  of  having  hut  one  digit 

0.,  and  attacks  the  skin:  used  in  the  synthesis  dyla.  111  the  foot.  The  horse  is  a typical  example  of 

- monocondylic  (mon,/6-kon-dil'ik),  a.  Same  monodactyly,  hut  the  condition  is  also  found 

as  monocondylian.  ’ in  some  of  the  Litopterna  and,  abnormally,  in 

monocondylous  (mon-o-kon'di-lus),  a.  [As  other  animals. 

Monocondyl(a)  + -ous.]  Having  a single  oc-  monodermic  (mon-o-der'mik),  n.  [Gr.  p&uog, 
cipital  condyle,  as  is  the  case  with  birds  and  single,  + dtpya,  skin.]  Consisting  of  or  per- 
reptiles,  which  are  collectively  termed  mono-  taining  to  a single  layer  of  cells;  epithelial. 
condylia : contrasted  with  +amphicondylous. 
monocormic  (mon-o-kor'mik),  a.  [Gr.  pAvo g, 
single,  + itopyAg,  a tree-trunk.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing but  one  trunk,  or  main  axis  of  growth, 
monocot  (mon'o-kot),  n.  An  abbreviated  form, 
among  botanists,  of  monocotyledon. 
monocotyl  (mon-o-kot'l),  n.  [Gr.  y.6 vog,  single, 

+ kotvat),  a cup,  a socket.]  Same  as  mono- 
cotyledon. 


of  indigo. 

monochlor-derivative  (mon'o -klor-de-riv'a- 
tiv),  n.  In  organic  chem.,  tbe  class-name  ap- 
plied to  compounds  containing  one  atom  of 
chlorin  in  the  place  of  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
synonymous  with  monochlor  substitution-pro- 
duct. 

monochoanitic  (mon//6-k6-a-nit'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
pAvog,  simple,  + x°av°S<  funnel,  4-  -ife2  + -ic.] 
Having  simple  funnels:  used  of  the  ammonoid 
cephalopods,  and  expressing  a primitive  con- 
dition of  shell  structure. 

monochordist  (mon'o-kor-dist),  n.  [mono- 
chord  + -ist.]  One  wiio  plays  upon  or  writes 
about  the  mouochord. 


monochordize  (mon'o-kor-diz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  Monocotyle  (mon-6-kot'i-le),  n.  [NL.  (Tasch- 
pp.  monochordized,  ppr.  monoehordizing.  [ mono - enberg,  1878),  < Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + ttorvly, 
chord  + -ize.]_  To  play  on,  or  as  on,  the  » cup,  a_ socket.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 


monochord.  [Rare.]’  ' ' family  Monocotylidse. 

He  became  gay,  did  leap  for  joy,  would  loll  and  rock  monoCOtylean  (mon-o-kot-i-le  an), 


a.  and  n . 

himself  in  the  cradle,  then  nod  with his  head,  monochord-  I.  a.  Same  as  mOilOCO ty ledon OUS . [Rare.] 
ising  with  his  fingers.  Rabelais  (trans.),  i.  48.  II,  n.  Same  as  monocotyledon.  [Rare.] 

monochromasy  (mon-o-kro'ma-si),  m.  [mono-  Monocotylidse  (mon'/o-ko-til'i-de),  n.  yd.  [NL., 
chromatic)  + -sy.]  In  psycho!.,  that  form  of  < Monocotyle  + -idee J A family  of  trema- 


color-blindness  in  which  all  visible  objects  are 
seen  as  shades  of  the  same  quality.  As  op- 
posed to  dichromasy,  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color-vision,  the 
term  leaves  it  open  as  to  whether  the  single 
remaining  visual  quality  is  a color  or  a bright- 
ness. There  is  now,  however,  no  doubt  that 
monochromasy  is  identical  with  total  color- 
blindness, and  that  the  vision  of  the  mono- 
ehromate  is  gray-vision  and  that  only.  Stud. 
Yale  Psychol.  Lab.,  1900,  p.  15. 
monochromate  (mon-o-kro'mat),  n.  [mono- 
+ chromate.']  1.  In  chem.,  a normal  chromate, 
as  of  potassium,  KaCrCL,  in  contradistinction 


todes,  of  the  order  Heterocotylea,  having  the 


monodiametral  (mon,/o-di-am'e-tral),  a.  [Gr. 
pAvog,  single,  + Mduerpor,  diameter.]  Having 
a single  diameter : said  of  quartan  curves. 
monodic2  (mo-nod'ik),  a.  [Gr.  uAvog,  single, 
+ oAog,  way.]  In  biol.,  along  a single  path: 
used  by  Giglio  Tos  in  the  phrase  monodic  de- 
velopment- to  express  his  peculiar  conception 
of  biological  ontogeny.  See  *polyodic2. 
monodiplopia  (mon-o-di-plo'pi-a),  ».  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + Snr?.Aog,  double,  + inp  (am-), 
eye.]  Double  vision  when  an  object  is  looked 
at  with  one  eye. 

monodist,  ».  2.  One  who  writes  or  sings  a 
monody.  N.  E.  I). 

monodomous  (mo-nod'o-mus),  a.  [Gr.  uAvog, 
single,  + 66yog,  house.]  A term  applied  to  a 
formicary  consisting  of  hut  a single  nest:  op- 
posed to  *polydomous.  Forel. 


posterior  sucker  usually  small,  no  anterior  monodontal  (mon-6-don'tal),  a.  [monodont 

suckers,  and  the  common  genital  pore  median.  ^ 1 1 TT — : — +>- • — ^ — <-• 

It  includes  the  genera  Monocotyle,  Calicotyle, 
and  Pseudocotyle,  parasites  of  sharks  and  rays, 
monocotyloid  (mon-o-kot,  'i-loid),  a.  and  n. 

[monocotyl  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  a mono- 
cotyledon. 

II.  n.  A plant  which  resembles  a mono- 
cotyledon. 

monocotylous  (mon - o - kot ' i - lus),  a.  [NL. 
monocotylus,  < Gr.  ydvog,  single,  + kot! 'Ay,  cup.] 

1.  Having  but  one  vent  or  mouth. — 2.  Same 
as  monocotyledonous.  N.  E.  D. 


to  a diehromate  or  pyrochromate,  as  K^CroO?  : monocranus  (mo-nok  ra-nus),  a. ; pi.  monocram 
the  former  may  be  viewed  as  KoO.CrOy,  and  (~m):  _ P)Tu,  < Gr.  pAvog,  single,  + spayiov,  the 
the  latter  as  K20.2CrC>3. — 2.  In  psychol.,  a 
totally  color-blind  person ; one  who  is  afflicted 
with  monochromasy.  Baldwin,  Diet.  Philos. 

and  Psychol.,  II.  793.  - . , „ _ 

monochromatic,  u 2 In  psycho!.,  pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  monochromasy:  as, 
monochromatic  vision. — 3.  Having  an  affinity 
for  only  one  dye  at  a time,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  polychromatic.— Monochromatic  illu- 
minator. See  •killuminator. 

ii.  n.  Same  as  +monochromate,  2. 
monochromatism  (mon-o-kro'ma-tizm),  n. 

[monochromat-ic  + -ism.]  Monochromatic 
light  or  its  production. 

Monochromatism. — Fabry  and  Perot  . . . recommend 
as  a source  of  monochromatic  light  the  arc  produced 
between  mercury  electrodes  in  a Torricellian  vacuum. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1899,  p.  707. 

monochromatist  (mon-o-kro'ma-tist), m.  Same  monocrotous  (mo-nok'ro-tus),  a. 
as  *monochromist.  *monocrotic. 

monochrome,  n.  II.  a.  Of  one  color ; painted  Monocular  rivalry.  See  * rivalry . 
in  one  color;  monochromic.  monoculist  (mo-nok'u-list),  n.  [LL.  monoc- 

monochromic  (mon-o -kro  ' mik),  o.  [mono-  ul( us),  one-eyed,  + -ist.]  A one-eyed  person. 
chrome  + -ic.  See  monochrome.]  Of  one  color;  N.  E.  D. 


+ -all.]  i.  Having  a single  tooth  ; monodont; 
also,  of  the  nature  of  a single  tooth. 

They  [the  narwhals]  were  near  me  ; so  near  that  I could 
see  their  checkered  backs.  . . . The  horn,  that  mono- 
dontal process  which  gives  them  their  name  of  sea-uni- 
corn, was  perfectly  examinable. 

Kane,  in  TJ.  S.  Grinnell  Exped.  (First  Exped.,  1866), 

[p.  340. 

2.  In  elect.,  having  one  armature-tootb  per 
pole  for  each  phase : said  of  the  windings  of 
certain  generators  and  motors. 

Low- voltage  machines  are  usually  provided  with  poly- 
odontal  windings,  these  windings  having  several  separate 
armature  teeth  per  pole  per  phase,  while  the  high-voltage 
machines  are  generally  monodontal. 

skull.]  A monster  having  a single  skull  but  Encyc.  Brit.,  xxxi.  889. 

more  or  less  duplication  of  the  parts  of  the  face,  monodramatist  (mon-o-dram  a-tist), ».  [mono- 
monocratic  (mon-o-krat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  monocracy ; monarchic. 


r ^ n.  [Gr.  pAvog, 

single,  + upryrrtg,  foundation.]  In  the  struc- 
ture of  silieious  sponge-spicules,  such  irregu- 
lar forms  or  desmata  as  have  only  a single 
fundamental  layer. 

monocrotic  (mon-o-krot'ik),  a.  [Gr . yAvog, 
single,  + upArog,  a stroke,  beat.]  Striking 
once:  gaid  of  a pulse  the  sphygmographio 
tracing  of  which  shows  hut  one  notch,  the 
down  stroke  showing  an  unbroken  line, 
monocrotism  (mo-nok 'ro-tizm),  n.  [mono- 
crotic) + -ism,]  ’ A condition  in  which  there 
is  but  one  pulse-heat  for  each  contraction  of 
the  heart:  the  opposite  of  dicrotism. 

Same  as 


dramatic)  + -isf.]  A writer  of  monodramas, 
monodrome  (mon'o-drom),  a.  [Gr.  pArng, 
single,  + SpAyog,  a running,  course,  race.] 
Same  as  monodromic. 

On  monodrowe  functions  and  transcendental  numbers. 

Nature,  Feb.  11,  1904,  p.  359. 

monodromy  (mo-nod'ro-mi),  n.  [monodrome 
+ -y3.]  In  math. : (a)  The  characteristic  prop- 
erty that,  if  the  argument  returns  by  any  path 
to  its  original  value,  the  function  also  returns 
to  its  original  value.  (6)  The  property  that 
the  curves  described  by  a revolution  or  rota- 
tion through  four  right  angles  are  closed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  non-Pythagorean  geome- 
tries devised  by  Hilbert,  Helmholtz’s  axiom  of  monod- 
romy is  not  verified,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible,  by  rota- 
tion through  four  right  angles,  to  bring  the  points  of  a 
line  into  positions  which  they  do  not  occupy  before  the 
rotation.  It  is  pointed  out  further  that,  in  the  same 
geometries,  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  one  point  to  an- 
other of  a straight  line  without  passing  through  all 
intermediate  points  and  without  leaving  the  line.  The 
application  of  the  name  “geometry”  to  systems  which 
admit  such  possibilities  is  criticised. 

Nature,  Feb.  19,  1903,  p.  382. 


monodromy 

Monodromy  group.  See  -kgroupi.—  Monodromy  of 
space,  the  characteristic  property  that  it  coincides  with 
itself  (with  its  trace)  after  revolution  through  a perigon 
about  any  axis. 

monody,  n.  3.  A poem  in  which  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  expressed. 

In  this  Monody , the  author  bewails  a learned  friend, 
unfortunately  drowned  . . . and  by  occasion  foretells  the 
ruin  of  our  corrupted  clergy,  then  in  their  height. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  argt. 

monodynamism  (mon-6-di'na-mizm),  n.  [Gr. 
liovoq,  single,  + ovvafitg , power.]  The  theory 
that  all  natural  phenomena  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a single  principle,  power,  or  force. 

The  monotheistic  tendency  is  visible  in  Greece,  as 
elsewhere.  . . . Side  by  side  with  this  tentative  and 
growing  monotheism  there  is  a bold  and  unhesitating 
monodynamism,  the  efforts  of  all  the  early  thinkers 
being  to  reduce  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  one  principle. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy,  I.  3. 

monodynamous  (mon-o-di'na-mus),  a.  [Gr. 

pfoog,  single,  4-  d'vva/iir , power,  + - ous .]  In 
hot.,  having  one  stamen  larger  than  the  others, 
monoeidic  (mon-d-i'dik),  a.  [Gr.  /xovoeidyg,  of 
one  form.]  Of  one  form  or  nature.  A.  E.  D. 

What  then  shall  we  imagine  to  be  the  aspect  of  the 
supreme  beauty  itself,  simple,  pure,  uncontaminated 
with  the  intermixture  of  human  flesh  and  colours,  and 
all  other  idle  and  unreal  shapes  attendant  on  mortality  ; 
the  divine,  the  original,  the  supreme,  the  monoeidic 
beautiful  itself? 

Shelley,  Essays,  Letters  from  Abroad,  Trans,  and  Frag., 

[I.  124. 

mono-electronic  (mon^o-e-lek-tron 'ik),  a . 
[Gr. jidvog,  .single,  + E.  electron  4*  -4c.]  Con- 
taining a single  electron:  said  of  atoms  which 
when  dissociated  break  up  into  one  negatively 
charged  particle,  and  one  much  larger  posi- 
tively charged  portion. 

monoestrous  (mon-es  ' trus),  a.  [Gr.  / idvog , 
single,  + olarpog,  vehement  impulse,  + -ous.] 
Having  but  one  oestrum.  See  the  extract. 

F.  H.  A.  Marshall  finds  that  in  Scottish  black-faced 
sheep  the  length  of  the  sexual  season  varies  with  the 
locality,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dicestrous  cycles 
in  a season  and  to  the  duration  of  each  cycle.  There  is 
a perfect  gradation  between  the  monoestrous  condition  of 
some  wild  sheep  and  the  extreme  polycestrum  of  certain 
merinos.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  484. 

Monogameliae  (mon  " q - ga  - me  ' li  - e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  yovog,  single,  + yapriktog , of  mar- 
riage, < yapog,  marriage.]  In  Lankester’s 
classification,  a family  of  Eiscomedusse  in 
which  the  four  subgenital  pits  are  united  into 
one  continuous  cavity  : contrasted  with  Tetra- 
gamelise. 

monogamelian  (mon^q-ga-me'li-an),^.  [Mono- 
gamehse  + -an.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monogamdice  ; having  the  four  subgenital  pits 
united  into  one  continuous  cavity, 
monoganglial  (mon-o-gang'gli-al),  a.  [Gr. 
povog , single,  + yayy'kLov,  a tumor.  See  gang- 
lion.] In  patliol,  affecting  only  one  gland: 
said  of  a bubo. 

monogastric,  a.  2.  Said  of  a muscle  having 
but  one  part  or  belly. 

Digastric  [muscle].  This,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  really 
a monogastric  muscle  in  the  Carnivora. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London. 

monogatari  (mo-no-ga-ta're),  n.  [Jap.,  his- 
tory, story,  narration.]  In  Japanese  litera- 
ture, a story ; a narrative. 

If  we  judge  Old  Japan  by  its  artistic  and  literary 
production,  it  is  precisely  in  those  works  which  are  least 
Chinese  that  the  greater  value  is  to  be  found  — the 
ancient  poetry,  the  medheval  monogatari,  some  of  the 
later  romances,  and  the  works  of  the  ukiyo  school  of  art. 
The  histories  are  dreary  compilations,  of  no  merit  and 
little  authority  ; the  philosophies  are  platitudinarian 
logomachies  founded  on  partially  understood  Chinese 
arguments ; and  such  science  as  Old  Japan  possessed  is  a 
mere  echo  of  that  of  China. 

Athenaeum,  May  6,  1905,  p.  552. 
monogen  (mon'o-jen),  n.  [S ee  monogenesis.] 

In  chem.,  an  element  which  combines  in  one 
proportion  only.  N.  E.  D. 
monogene  (mon'o-jen),  a.  [Gr.  govoyevyg,  pro- 
duced once : see  monogenous .]  Noting  those 

volcanic  outbreaks  which  consist  of  a single 
mass  of  lava,  usually  quite  infusible  and 
viscous,  and  which  have  been  formed  by  one 
eruptive  effort : a term  suggested  by  Striibel. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  322. 
monogeneity  (mon  - 6 - je  - ne  ' i - ti),  n.  The 
character  of  being  monogenous. 
monogenesis,  n.  (tl)  Origination  or  deriva- 
tion from  a single  species,  or,  in  a restricted 
sense,  from  a single  pair.  Contrasted  with 
*polygenesis  (which  see), 
monogenetic,  a.  4.  Having  the  whole  life- 
history  a single  cycle,  there  being  no  alter- 
nation of  generations,  or,  in  parasitic  forms, 
of  hosts — Monogenetic  color.  See  'kcolor. 


monogenic  (mon-6-jen'ik),  a.  [See  monogen- 
ous.'] 1.  Same  as  monogenous. — 2.  In  chem., 
combining  with  an  element  in  only  one  form  ; 
forming  only  one  compound  with  a mono- 
valent element.  N.E.D. — 3.  Same  as  mono- 
genetic.-— 4.  In  petrog.,  noting  a fragmental 
rock,  conglomerate  or  breccia,  whose  frag- 
ments or  parts  are  all  of  one  kind  of  rock. — 
5.  Having  a univocal  derivative  : the  better 
and  now  accepted  form  for  monogeneous,  2,  and 
monogenous,  3.— Monogenic  function,  y=fx,  one 
having  the  property  that  ^ tends,  in  general,  to  a unique 
finite  limit. 

Monogenica(mon-o-jen'i-ka),«.  S ee*Asporea. 
monogeny,  n.  3.  The  ‘natal  probability,’ 
or  statistical  expectation  of  offspring,  based 
on  the  age  of  one  parent  only, 
monoglyphic  (mon-o-glif'ik),  a.  [Gr.  govog, 
single,  + ylvfti,  carving.]  Having  only  one 
siphonoglvph,  the  sulcus,  as  certain  polyps : 
contrasted  with  *di glyphic. 

A discussion  ot  the  variations  in  Metridinm  dianthus. 
In  reference  to  the  last  topic,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
author  seeks  to  show:— (a)  that  regular  hexamerous 
digiyphic  polyps  arise  non-sexually  as  well  as  sexually ; 
(b)  that  monoglyphio  forms  arise  sexually  as  well  as  non- 
sexually.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  4B. 

monogonium  (tnon-o-go'ni-um),  n.;  pi.  monogo- 
nia  (-a).  [Gr.  gbvog,  single, +ybvog,  generation.] 
The  non-sexual  sporulatir.g  stage  of  the 
malarial  parasite  as  it  occurs  in  man.  Grassi. 

In  the  Atti  della  Fondazione  Scientiflea  Cagnola  (vol. 
xviii.),  Prof.  Grass!  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  malaria.  He  describes  fully  its 
epidemiology  and  prophylaxis,  and  the  morphology  and 
development  of  the  malaria  parasite.  In  the  latter 
connection  he  introduces  some  new  terms.  The  asexual 
parasites  producing  the  febrile  attacks  are  named  “ mono - 
gonia,"  the  developmental  forms  in  the  mosquito  “am- 
piligonia,”  while  the  recurrent  attacks  of  fever  which 
occur  at  long  Intervals  after  infection  are  regarded  as 
being  tlue  to  partlienogenetic  parasites,  which  develop 
from  the  non-flagellating  (female)  sexual  cells,  or  game- 
tocytes.  Nature,  Sept.  24,  1003,  p.  617. 

monogram-machine, ».  2.  Asewing-machino 
having  a universal  feed-motion  and  present- 
ing the  fabric  to  the  needle  in  any  direction, 
the  feed  being  controlled  by  a pantograph. 
In  practice,  ten  or  more  machines  are  placed  in  a line 
upon  a bench,  the  power  being  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  who  sits  at  the  bench  at  the  right  of  the  battery 
of  machines.  Each  machine  is  supplied  with  the  same 
quality  of  thread  and  the  fabric  clamped  in  the  feed  may 
he  the  same  in  each  machine,  in  which  case  the  fin- 
ished work  will  be  alike  in  all  the  machines.  A panto- 
graph is  placed  on  the  bench  before  the  operator  and  by 
means  of  suitable  rods  and  joints  is  connected  with  the 
feed  of  each  machine.  The  design  to  be  stitched  upon 
the  fabric  is  placed  on  the  bench  under  the  pointer  of 
the  pantograph  and  the  operator,  by  making  the  pointer 
trace  the  design,  causes,  through  the  pantograph,  the 
feed  in  each  machine  to  present  the  fabric  to  its  needle 
in  the  same  order  and  all  the  machines  to  make  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  design  in  stitching. 

Monograptus  (mon-9-grap'tus),  n.  [Gr.  gS vog, 
single,  + ypartTog,  written  (see  graptolite).] 
A genus  of  monoprionidian  graptolites  with 
straight  or  curved  hydrosoma  and  the  thee® 
in  contact:  abundant  in  the  Silurian, 
monohydrate  (mon-o-hi'drat),  n.  [Gr.  gbvog, 
single,  + vd up  (Mp-),  water,  + -ate1.]  In  chem., 
a substance  containing  one  molecule  of  water 
in  a combined  state : as,  the  monohydrate  of  so- 
dium carbonate,  Na2C03.H20,  now  an  article  of 
commerce  under  the  trade-name  ‘concentrated 
sal-soda.’  Sometimes,  though  improperly,  ‘monohy- 
drate ’ is  applied  to  a substance  which  may  he  viewed  as 
derived  from  and  as  containing  the  constituent  elements 
of  one  molecule  of  water,  though  no  longer  united  as  in 
water ; thus,  sulphuric  acid,  H0SO4,  is  sometimes  called 
a ‘ monohydrate,’  since  it  may  he  produced  by  the  inter- 
action of  one  molecule  each  of  sulphur  trioxid  and  water, 
II20  + S03  = H2S04. 

monoic  (mo-no'ik),  a.  Same  as  monoecious. 
monoicotts  (mo-noi'kus),  a.  Same  as  monoe- 
cious. 

monoidal  (mo-noi'dal),  a.  [monoid  + -al1.] 
In  math.,  connected  with  a monoid,  a hyper- 
surface of  nth  order  with  an  (>i— 1)  fold  point, 
mono-ideistic  (mon//o-i-de-is'tik),  a.  In  psy- 
chol.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  mono- 
ideism. 

Tile  history  ot  philosophy  shows  that  the  monoideistic 
thinkers.  . . either  stiffened  in  the  mold  by  precociously 
formulating  and  defining  their  ideas  ...  or  else  were 
tlie  victims  of  an  environment  or  an  age  itself  over- 
wrought, one-sided  and  extreme. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  IL  50. 

mono-infection  (mon’!'o-in-fek'shon),  n.  Infec- 
tion with  hut  one  variety  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganism. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VIII.  500. 
monolater  (mo-nol'a-ter),  n.  [See  monolatry.] 
One  who  worships  only  one  god.  See  monola- 
try. 


monomodal 

monolatrous  (mo-nol'a-tras),  a.  [monolatr(y) 
+ -0M6\]  Pertaining  "to  or  of  the  nature  of 
monolatry;  practising  monolatry. 

Monolene  ^mo-nol'e-ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  gbvog, 
single,  + utevy,  arm  (see  ulna).]  A genus  of 
flounders  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  south  to  the  West  Indies, 
monolepsis  (mon-  6-lep  ' sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
povog,  one,  only,  "+  Ayr/ng,  a taking.]  The 
transmission  to  a cross-bred  organism  and  to 
its  descendants  of  the  characteristics  of  only 
one  parent,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
other:  contrasted  with  *amphilepsis.  Bate- 
son and  Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc., 
1902,  I.  155.  * 

monoleptic  (mon-o-lep'tik),  a.  [monolepsis.] 
Pertaining  to,  by  means  of,  or  exhibiting 
monolepsis.  Bateson  and  Saunders,  Eep.  Evol. 
Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902,  I.  155. 
monoline  (mon'o-lin),  n.  [Gr.  gbvog , single, 
+ E.  line ^.]  A trade-name  of  a form  of  type- 
setting machine  whicli  produces  a solid  line 
of  type,  or  type-bar. 

, The  Scudder  monoline,  a Canadian  machine  somewhat 
like  the  linotype,  except  that  the  matrices  are  located 
upon  a disk.  Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28, 1902,  p.  5L 

monolithic,  a.  4.  Made  of  one  mass  of  artifi- 
cial stone,  as  a concrete  of  broken  stone, 
cement,  and  sand,  without  joints:  used  in 
structures  such  as  mills  and  houses,  dams, 
retaining-walls,  and  bridge  abutments  and 
piers,  floors,  columns,  and  other  similar  con- 
structions. 

The  writer  believes  that  a masonry  or  monolithic  dam 
would  be  highly  objectionable,  either  at  Panama  or  Nica- 
ragua, on  account  of  the  great  damage  that  might  be 
done  to  it  in  a few  moments  by  an  earthquake,  and  which 
might  require  several  years  to  repair,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  canal  Would  be  closed. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  22648. 

monolog,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  mono- 
logue. 

monologic  (mon-o-loj'ik),  a.  [monologue)  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
monologue. 

mcnological  (mon-6-loj'i-kal),  a.  [mono- 
logue) + -ic  + -all.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  monologue ; fond  of  monologue. 

. There  have  been  three  famous  talkers  in  Great  Britain, 
either  of  whom  would  illustrate  what  I say  about  dogma- 
tists. . . . and  Thomas,  last  of  the  Dynasty.  . . . The 
talking  dynasty  lias  always  been  hard  upon  us  Ameri- 
cans. ...  As  for  King  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  mono- 
logical  succession,  he  made  such  a,  piece  of  work  with  his 
prophecies  and  his  sarcasms  about  our  lit  tle  trouble  with 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  that  we  came  rather  to  pity 
him  for  his  whims  and  crotchets  than  to  get  angry  with 
him  for  calling  us  bores  and  other  unamiable  names. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-table,  x. 

monologize,  v.  i.  Same  as  monologuize. 
moncloguist  (mon'o-log-ist),  n.  Same  as  mon- 
olog ist. 

monoloph  (mon'o-lof),  n,  [Gr.  f'evoc,  single, 
-r  /.op or,  tuft.]  In  the  hexactinellid  sponges, 
having  one  tuft  or  rope  of  elongate  spicules 
for  the  attachment  of  the  spongo;  also,  in 
sponge-spicules  derived  from  the  caltrop, 
having  one  of  the  arms  tufted, 
monolophous  (mo-nol'o-fus),  a.  [Gr.  govog, 
single,  + U<j>og,  crest, ^ + -ous.]  In  tetraetinal 
sponge-spicules,  having  one  ray  forked  or 
branched  like  a crest.  Compare  *diloplious, 
*trilopltous  and  *tetralophous. 
monomeni SCOPS  (mon,/o-me-nis,kus),  a.  [Gr. 
govog,  single,  + pr/vicKog,  a crescent  (a  lens).] 
Having  but  a single  lens  in  the  eye. 

. The  central  eyes  [of  Limulus]  are  “simple  eyes,"  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  a single  lens  and  are  hence  called 
nwnomeniscous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  626. 

monomeric  (mon  - 0 - mer ' ik),  a.  TGr.  /i6mg, 
single,  + pepog,  part,  + -ic.]'  1.  In  zool.,  re- 
lating to  or  derived  from  a single  metamere; 
consisting  of  only  one  piece  or  segment. 
Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  II. 
p.  151. — 2.  In  petrog.,  a term  applied  by 
fetache  and  John  (1879)  to  segregations  in 
igneous  rocks  that  are  composed  of  a single 
kind  of  mineral. 

monomethylic  (mon,/o-me-tkil'ik),  a.  [mono- 
+ methyl  + -ic.]  Containing  one  univalent 
methyl  group,  CH3,  in  the  molecule:  applied 
to  organic  compounds. 

monomodal  (mon-o-mo'dal),  a.  [Gr.  govog, 
single,  + L.  modus,  mode,  + -a/L]  Having 
only  one  mode.  See  *mode,  n.,  11  (6). 

_ The  author  shows  that  a monomodal  curve  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a population  is  homogeneous,  but 
that  a process  of  biological  analysis  must  precede  the 
general  mathematical  analysis,  to  attain  satisfactory 
results.  Rot.  Gazette , April,  1904,  p.  314- 


monomolecular 


monomolecular  (mon/,6-m6-lek'u-lar),  a.  [Gr. 
povog,  single,  4-  NL.  'molecula,'  molecule,  4-  one  word  or,  at  most,  one  sentence. 

-ar'-i.]  Consisting  of  or  involving  a single  monophasic  (mon'o-fa-zik),  a.  [monophas(e) 
molecule:  in  chem.,  of  a substance,  having  its  + -ic.]  Monophase  ; single-phase, 
simplest  molecular  composition  in  contradis-  monophone  (mon'o-fon),  n.  [Or.  p.uvar,  single, 
tinetion  from  polymeric  derivatives  formed  voice.]  Same  as  homophone.  [Rare.] 

a.  2.  Same  as  homophonons. 


monospermic 

aphasia  in  which  the  patient  can  articulate  hut  monorail  (mon'o-ral),  n.  [mono-  + rail L]  A 

railway  in  which  the  cars  run  on  a single  rail 


by  the  union  of  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  mnlinni,nTinll<, 
simplest  molecules.  Thus,  formic  aldehyde 


monophotal  (mon'6-fo-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  monophote. 

monophrastic  (mon-o-fras'tik),  a.  [Gr.  pivog, 
single,  + - ippaoroi ;,  ( tppa&ev,  speak  (< ppaot g, 
a speaking),  + -ic.]  1.  Consisting  of  a single 

word  or  phrase. — 2.  Speaking  or  responding 
in  a single  word  or  phrase,  or  with  great 
brevity. 


(CHoO)  may  be  spoken  of  as  monomolecular, 
and  metaformaldehyde  (C^ll^Oo)  as  its  tri- 
molecular  derivative,  3CH20. 

In  the  synthesis  of  phenyltolylmethane  from  toluene 
and  benzyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, the  reaction  is  monomolecular , and  is  probably  one 
between  toluene  and  a compound  of  aluminium  and 
benzyl  chloric  is,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  reaction  in 
the  presence  of  ferric  chloride. 

Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  521. 

monomorphism  (mon-o-mor'fizm),  n.  [: mono - 

morpMic)  4-  -ism.']  The  state  or  condition  of  , _ .,  . 

the  members  of  a race  or  species  in  which  monophthalmic  (mon-of-thal  mik),  a. 
they  form  a single  group  with  respect  to  the  monophthalmus.']  Having  only  one  eye. 
distribution  among  them  of  a given  character-  Monophyes  (mo  - nof  ' i - ez),  n.  [NL., 
istic. 

Among  the  soles  this  uniformity  or  monomorphism,  no 
longer  obtains.  Amer.  Nat.,  J uly,  1903,  p.  501. 

mononeural  (mon-o-nu'ral),  a.  [Gr.  pivog, 
single,  4-  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  -al1 .]  1,  Relating 

to  one  nerve,  one  source  of  nervous  supply, 
or  one  neuromere. — 2.  Mononeurous. 
mononeuritis  (mon//o-nu-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pivog,  single,  + vevpov,  nerve,  + -itis.] 

Inflammation  of  a single  nerve, 
mononeurous  (mon-o-nu'rus),  a.  [Gr.  povoc, 


Boys  especially  are  often  dumb-bound,  monophrastic, 
inarticulate,  and  semi-aphasic  save  in  their  own  vigorous 
or  inelegant  way.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  il.  454. 

[See 
< Gr. 

povodivijg,  of  single  nature,  < pivog,  single,  4- 
Qveadai,  grow.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Monophyidae.  Claus,  1874. 

Monophyidae  (mon-o-fl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Monophyes  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  ealyconectous 
siphonophorans,  having  a single  nectophore  at 
the  apex  of  the  long  tubular  stem,  the  cormidia 
eudoxiform,  separated  hy  equal  free  inter- 
nodes,  and  each  siphon  with  a bract.  It  in- 
cludes, among  othergenera,  Monophyes,  Cymba, 
and  Splieeronectes. 


LlUIIUilC Ul U UO  1 inuii-y-iiu  1 uo;,  iv.  lvjia. 

single,  + vevpov,  nerve.  See  Mononeura.]  1.  monophylesis  (mon"o-fi-le'sis),  n.  [Gr.  pivog, 


Having  only  a ganglionic  nervous  system ; 
belonging  to  the  Mononeura. — 2.  Mononeural. 
monont  (mon'ont),  n.  [Gr.  pivog,  single,  + monophyllic  (mou-o 
uv  (ovr-),  being.]  A non-sexual  cell  which  oinrrln  -4-  /An5  lull  lpa.f 
gives  rise  to  others  hy  the  process  of  fission, 
mononuclear,  a.  II.  n.  A cell  with  a single 
nucleus ; a uninuclear,  as  distinguished  from 
a multinuelear,  cell. 


Monorail. 

A,  side  elevation,  suspended  type;  B,  front  view,  supported 
type;  C,  front  view,  suspended  type. 

a,  carrying-posts;  0,  single  or  monorail;  c,  supporting  and 
guiding-wheels;  d,  frame  from  which  cars  are  suspended;  e.car 
bodies;  f,  driving-wheels. 

This  rail  may  be  fixed  to  an  overhead  structure  and  the 
cars  suspended  from  it,  or  it  may  be  laid  on  ties  or  chairs 
and  the  cars  run  over  it.  In  the  latter  case  there  are 
usually  three  rails,  one  to  support  the  car,  and  two  steady- 
ing or  side-rails,  but  all  placed  on  a single  stand  or  chair 
in  the  center  of  the  road-bed. 

I11  the  Langen  monorail  the  car  is  hung  from  a single 
overhead  rail ; a line  on  this  system  is  worked  between 
Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  a distance  of  about  9 miles,  the 
cars  for  a part  of  the  way  being  suspended  over  the  river 
Wupper.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  143. 

monorailroad  (mon-o- ral ' rod),  n.  Same  as 
monorailway. 


single,  + tribe!]  Evolution  in  a single 

line  of  descent.  See  *polyphylesis. 

fil 7 ik),  a.  [Gr.  fidvog , 
single,  4-  (ftuTiXov , leaf,  + -ic.]  Consisting  of  a 
single  leaf  or  leaf-like  division:  used  of  the  monorailway  (mon-6-ral'wa),  n.  [monorail  4- 


It  is  important,  then,  to  note  the  percentage  of  large  4-  E.  plane.  J 
mononuclears  met  with  in  the  series  of  typhoid  fever 
cases,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
malarial  series  to  be  dealt  with  presently. 

Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p.  1503. 

mononucleated  (mon-o-nu'kle-a-ted),  a. 

[mono-  4-  nucleus  + - ate 1 + -ed2.]  Having 
but  a single  nucleus;  uninncleated:  said  of 
certain  cells. 


sutural  divisions  in  the  shells  of  the  ammonoid 
cephalopods. 

monoplane  (mon'6-plan),  n.  [Gr.  pivog,  single, 
4-  E.  plane.]  A flying-machine  or  a gliding- 
machine  which  depends  for  sustention  upon  a 
single  aeroplane  (surface)  or  upon  a single 


way.]  Same  as  *monorail. 

A mon orailway  is  employed  at  Clicliy  for  completing 
the  piling  after  the  bags  have  beeti  delivered  upon  the 
heaps  by  the  inclined  conveyors.  These  monorailways 
are  1,000  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  are  constructed  as 
desired  on  the  tops  of  the  great  piles  of  coke. 

Amer.  Inventor,  June  15,  1904,  p.  267. 


pair  of  aeroplanes  laterally  disposed.  In  a fly-  monorchidism  (mo-nor'ki-dizin),  n.  Same  as 


ing-machine  of  this  type,  M.  Louis  Bleriot 
crossed  the  English  Channel,  July  25,  1909. 
See  *aeroplanel,  n.,  2. 

Another  aeroplane  ...  is  the  “ monoplane  ” of  M.  Ro- 
bert Esnault  Eelterie.  This,  unlike  most  recent  types,  has 


With  predominance  of  the  large  mononucleated  cells 
filled  with  melanotic  pigment. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  330. 

mononychous  (mo-non'i-kus),  a.  [Gr.  yovi>- 
vvXog,  also  pov&vv!;,  having  a single  claw  or 
hoof,  solidungulate  (applied  to  the  horse),  < monoplastid  (mon-o-plas'tid),  n. 
pivog,  single,  4-  iw^,  claw,  nail,  hoof.]  Hav- 
ing an  undivided  claw. 


mononymy  (md-non'i-mi),  v.  [mononym(ic) 
+ - y 3.]  A mononymic  system  of  nomencla- 
ture. 


monopectinate  (mon-6-pek'ti-nat),  a.  [Gr. 
pivog,  single,  + L.  pecten  (pectin-),  comb,  4- 
-ate L]  In  gastropods,  having  one  row  of 
plates  in  the  ctenidium  or  gill,  as  in  the 
Streptoneura.  Compare  bipectihate. 

monoped  (mon'o-ped),  a.  and  n.  [mono-  4-  L. 
pes  ( ped -),  foot.]  I.  a.  Having  hut  one  foot  monopodium,  n 
(or leg),  a condition  sometimes  found  in  human 
monstrosities. 

II  n.  A person,  animal,  or  thing  that  has  monoprostyle  (mon-o-pro'stil),  a. 

* * . ■ r.  v -I  i .,  A , . 1 1 T st  V.  7.  ^vwr\n4i-lrt  li'i 


only  one  foot  (or  leg) ; specifically,  a monster  prostyle.]  'In  arch.,'  prostyle,  with  a single 
with  only  one  foot  (or  leg).  tow  of  columns.  See  prostyle,  with  cut. 

monophagous  (mo-nof 'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  povo-  monops  (mon'ops),  n.  [Gr.  povinp,  one-eved,  < 
ipdyog,  < pivog,  single,  alone,  4-  -tjayoe,  < ipayelv,  pivog,  single,  + wip,  eye.]  A being  with  but 
eat.]  1 . Feeding  on  a single  substance,  or  a one  eye. 

single  kind  of  food  : opposed  to  heterophagous.  monopsia  (mon-op'si-a),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  povog, 
— 2.  Specifically,  of  sporozoans,  passing  the  single,  + opig,  visionj  sight.]  Same  as  cyclo- 
entire  life-cycle  in  one  host;  permanently  in- 
tracellular : contrasted  with  *polyphagous. 
monophagy  (mo-nof'a-ji),  n.  [inonophag(ous) 

+ -i/S.]  1.  The  character  or  habit  of  being 

monophagous ; the  eating  of  only  one  kind  of 
food.— 2.  The  act  or  habit  of  eating  alone. 


monorchism. 

monorefringent  (mon  " o - re  - frin  ' jent),  a. 
[mono-  + refringent.]  Refracting  light  in 
the  manner  of  an  isotropic,  singly  refracting 
medium  : opposed  to  birefringen  i. 
oniy  a Bingie  transverse  supporting  surface,  which  in  one  jnonorhillOUS  (mon-o-ri'nus),  a.  [monorhine 
machine  measured  9-6  metres  from  tip  to  tip  with  a super-  -i  a single  nasal  passage,  as  in 

flcial  area  of  18  square  metres ; m a more  recent  machine  , J & i i i • „ 7 

these  dimensions  have  been  reduced  to  8-6  metres  and  16  the  lampreys;  monorlimal ; monorhine. 
square  metres  respectively.  Nature,  Dec.  5, 1907,  p.  106.  jlionosaccharide  (mon-o-sak'a-rid),  n.  [mono- 

+ saccharide.]  A carbohydrate  the  mole- 
cule of  which  is  not  divisible  into  simpler 
groups  without  loss  of  its  essential  character- 
istics. According  to  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  monosaccharides  are  divided  into 
trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  hexoses,  etc.  One 
of  the  best-known  examples  is  the  hexose  dex- 
trose (glucose). 

monose  (mon'os),  n.  [Gr.  pdvog,  single,  + -ose.] 
Same  as  * monosaccharide . 
monoseme  (mon'o-sem),  a.  [Gr.  pivog,  single, 
+ cTjueiov,  a sign.]  In  one.  pros.,  having  a 
. „ „ . , , , . single  mora  or  unit  of  time.  See  monosemic. 

t °Ltathe  n‘3  monoserial  (mon  - o - se ' ri  - al),  a [Gr..  ^ 
single,  + L.  senes,  series,  + -al1.]  Being  m 
one  series  : used  in  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy,  generally  for  a series  of  organs, 
cells,  teeth,  or  the  like,  that  may  be  in  two 
or  more  series  in  other  forms. 


[monoplast 

+ -kP.]  A one-celied  animal  organism, 
monoplegic  (mon-o-ple'jik),  a.  [monopleg(ia) 
+ -ic.]  Relating  to  or  suffering  from  mono- 
plegia. 

Monoplenra  (mon-o-pl6'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/i6vog,  single,  + er/.evpov,  rib.]  A genus  of  very 
inequivalve  teleodesmaceous  pelecj^pods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Monopleuridee,  with  a long, 
twisted,  conical,  attached  right  valve,  a shal- 
low left  valve,  and  strongly  developed  denti- 
tion. It  is  found  in  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

2 

only*a  central  support,  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans. 

[mono-  + 


pia 

monopsychism  (mon-o-sl'kizm),  n.  [Gr. 
povog,  single,  + E.  psychism.]  The  theory 


[Rare.] 

monophase  (mon'6-faz),  a.  [Gr.  povog,  single, 
+ (jiaaig,  phase.]  (Having  or  exhibiting  only  a 


*single-phase Monophase  generator,  an  alternat- 

ing-current generator  which  produces  a single-phase 
current 

monophasia  (raon-o-fa'zia),  n.  [NI 
pdvoc,  single,  + tpamg,  speaking.]  A 
318 


< 

form  of 


A transitional  stage  from  the  biserial  archipterygium 
of  the  latter  [Dipnoi]  into  the  monoserial  of  recent  sharks. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  398. 

monosiphonic  (mon//o-sl-fon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pdvog, 
single,  + cUpoiv,  siphon.]  Monosiphonous  ; in 
hydroids,  having  the  tubes  of  the  hydrocaulus 
distinct  from  one  another:  opposed  to  +poly- 
. siphonic. 

that 'all  souls  (or  the  souls  of  all  mankind)  monosodic(mon-o-so'dik),  a.  [Uv.y&voc,  single, 
are  one;  the  unity  of  souls  asserted  by  this  + NL.  sod-ium  + -ic.]  In  chem.,  containing 
thenrv  TV  F T)  one  atom  of  sodium : said  of  a salt : as,  mono- 

" ' . ' rNT  , sodic  orthophosphate  (NaH2P04),  a salt  which 

monopsychosis  (mo-nop-si-ko  sis),  n.  [NL  < oeeurs  in  ^orm^  humvan  urine. 

Gr  povog  single,  + animation  ( alien  oxa]at  wa8  01.dinarily  held  in  8olution 

‘ me.itn-1  netinn  ’l  l Same  n.s  monomania.  the  vlnnosodic  acid  phosphate. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  277. 

Havingbut  one  wing,  monospermic  (mon-o-sper'mik),  a.  [Gr . povog, 
single,  + oircppa,  seed,  + -ic.]  1.  Exhibiting 

Gr.  monopylarian  (mon//o-pi-la'ri-an),  a.  Same  or  pertaining  to  monospermy.  2.  Same  as 
as  monopylean.  monospermous. 


single  phase  ; single-phase ; monophasic.  See  monopteroUS  (mo-nop'te-rus),  a.  [Gr.  povog, 


single,  + KT£p6v,  wing.] 
as  some  seeds. 


monospermy 

monospermy  (mon'o-sper-mi),  n.  [Gr.  povot, 
single,  + citkppa,  seed,  4-  -i/3.]  The  entrance 
of  but  a single  spermatozoon  into  the  egg:  the 
normal  and,  in  most  animals,  the  only  type  of 
fertilization : opposed  to  *dispermy  and  poly- 
spermy. 

monosporangium  (mon,'/o-spo-ran'ji-um),  n. ; 
pi.  monosporangia  (-a).  " [NL.,  < Gr.  pivot , 
single,  + NL.  sporangium.']  A sporangium 
which  contains  monospores. 
monospore  (moti'o-spor),  n.  [Gr.  pivot,  single, 
4-  anopa,  seed  (spore).]  An  asexual  spore  of 
the  red  algm,  which  remains  undivided  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  a tetraspore. 
monosporiferous  (mon  " o - spo  - rif ' e - rus),  a. 
[monospore  + L.  ferre,  bear,  4-  -ous.  ] Bear- 
ing monospores  : said  of  algae, 
monostele  (mon'o-stel),  n.  [Gr.  povot,  single, 
+ oH]7nj,  pillar.]  In  hot.,  a single  undivided 
stele.  See  *stele3,  2,  and  compare  *poly stele. 

Arrangement  in  strands : the  central  cylinder  or 
monostele.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  412. 

monostelic  (mon-o-ste'lik),  a.  [ monostele  + 
-ic.]  In  hot.,  having  a monostele.  Also  mono- 
stelous. 

Side  by  side  with  monostelic  types  which  furnish  a 
most  interesting  sequence.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  415. 

monostelous  (mon-o-ste'lus),  a.  Same  as 
* monostelic . 

monostely  (mon-o-ste'li),  n.  [monostele  4- 
-y3.]  In  hot.,  the  condition  of  being  mono- 
stelic. 

monostereoscope  (mon-o-ster'e-o-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  pivot,  single,  4-  L.  stereoscope.]  An 
apparatus  for  projecting  two  pictures  upon  a 
screen  so  as  to  appear  as  one,  with  stereo- 
scopic or  solid  effect.  The  two  pictures  are 
projected  from  separate  magic  lanterns, 
monostich,  n.  II.  a.  Consisting  of  a single 
line  or  verse. 

monostichodont  (mon-o-stik'o-dont),  a.  [Gr. 

pivot,  single,  + ori^og,  row,  4-  oiovt  {oiovr-), 
tooth.]  In  leeches,  having  only  one  row  of 
teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Among  the  fresh- water  leeches  (Natantia),  which  have 
an  eyeless  ring  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  eyes, 
only  the  monostichodont  forms  (i.e.,  those  with  a single 
row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw)  are  important. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  701. 

Monostomatidse  (mon//o-sto-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Monostomidse. 
monostome  (mon'o-stom),  n.  [NL.  Mono- 
stomum.]  A trematoid  of  the  genus  Mono- 
stomum,  or  Monostomulum. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  an  elderly  woman  from 
whose  eye  eight  so-called  monostomes  were  removed 
from  the  lens  substance.  The  descriptions  do  not  enable 
one  to  determine  the  species  or  to  assert  the  identity  of 
the  forms.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  866. 

Eye  monostome,  Monostomulum  lentis , a small  imma- 
ture trematoid  said  to  be  parasitic  in  the  eye  of  man. 

monostomous  (mo-nos'to-mus),  a.  Same  as 
monostomatous. 

monostratifled  (mon-o-strat'i-fld),  p.  a.  [Gr. 

pivot,  single,  + E.  stratified.]  In  biol.,  ar- 
ranged in  a single  layer  or  stratum,  like  the 
cells  in  a simple  epithelium.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  IY.  79. 

monostromatic  (mon/,o-stro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
pivot,  single,  + arpupaf-) , layer,  4-  -ic.] 
Having  only  one  layer  of  cells : said  of  the 
frond  or  tissue  of  an  alga  which  is  but  one 
layer  of  cells  in  thickness, 
monosulphonic  (mon//o-sul-fon'ik),  a.  [ mono - 
+ sulphonic.]  In  chem.,  containing  one  com- 
bining unit  of  the  compound  radical  HS03  : 
said  of  an  acid:  as,  benzene  monosulphonic 
acid  (CgHg.IISOg),  in  which  HSO3  replaces 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzene  (CgH6). 
Monosyllabic  family  of  languages.  See 
* family . 

monosyllabize  (mon-o-sil'a-biz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  monosyllabized,  ppr.  mono  syllabizing, 
[monosyllable)  + -ize.]  To  render  monosyl- 
labic. N.  E.  D. 

monosymptomatic  (mon-o-simp-to-mat'ik),  a. 

[ mono - 4-  symptomatic.]  ’ In  med.,  having  a 
single  distinct  or  dominant  symptom. 

Neurasthenia  is  a disease  in  which  headache  in  some 
cases  may  be  almost  a monosymptomatic  sign. 

F.  S.  Pearce,  in  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  9. 

monotechnic  (mon-o-tek'nik),  a.  [Gr.  povot, 
single,  + Texvy,  art.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
cerned with  a single  form  of  skilled  labor.- 
relating  to  a single  branch  of  technology : 
opposed  to  polytechnic. 

Thousands  of  our  youth  of  late  have  been  diverted 
from  secondary  schools  to  the  monotechnic  or  trade  classes 


now  established  for  horology,  glass-work,  brick-laying, 
carpentry.  a.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  L 170. 

Many  of  the  American  schools  of  engineering  are 
practically  monotechnic  institutes  in  contradistinction  to 
the  polytechnics  here,  and  consequently  better  equipment 
and  staffing  is  observed  in  any  one  department. 

Jour.  Inst.  Elect.  Engin.  (London),  Feb.  25,  1903-04, 

[p.  458. 

monothalamous,  a.  3.  Having  but  one 
chamber,  as  some  Foraminif era  of  the  family 
Lituolidse. 

Monotidse  (mo-not'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mo- 
not(us)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  digonoporous 
marine  turbellarians,  of  the  order  Ilhabdo- 
cellida,  having  a single  otolith,  pharynx  pli- 
catus  directed  backward,  and  paired  germaria 
and  vitellaria.  It  contains  the  genera  Monotus 
and  Automolos. 

MonotiS  (mo-no 'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pivoroc, 
one-eared  (one-handled),  < pivot,  single,  4-  ovg 
(ar-),  ear.]  A genus  of  prionodesmaceous 
Pelecypoda,  of  the  family  Pteriidse,  comprising 
nearly  equivalve,  radially  striate  shells  from 
the  Triassic  rocks. 

Monotocardia  (mon  " 5 - to  - kar ' di  - a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  pivwrot, one-eared,  4-  napdia,  heart.] 
A group  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  in  which 
the  heart  has  only  one  auricle,  the  true  breath- 
ing organ  is  single,  aud  there  is  a single  kid- 
ney. It  includes  the  great  majority  of  the 
marine  univalves,  all  of  the  fresh-water  and 
land  opercnlates,  as  well  as  the  Heteropoda. 
Contrasted  with  *Diotocardia. 
monotocardiac  (mon  'i'o-to  -kar  ' di  -ak),  a. 
[ Monotocardia  + -ac.]  If  elating  or  pertaining 
to  the  Monotocardia ; having  a single  auricle 
in  the  heart:  as,  the  monotocardiac  condition. 
Pep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p. 
630.  * 

monotocardian  (mon //o-to-kar'di-an),  a. 
Same  as  * monotocardiac. 
moaotomid  (mo-not'o-mid),  n.  aud  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  coleopterous  family  Monoto- 
midse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Monotomid.se. 
monotone,  n.  5.  A single  or  uniform  tint  or 
color.  [Bare.] 

monotoned  (mon'o-tond),  p.  a.  [^monotone, 
5.  ] Having  a single  or  uniform  tone  or  tint. 
The  monotoned  wastes  of  the  great  Gold  Desert. 

It.  Boldrewood,  Miner’s  Right,  xxxvi. 

monotonia  (mon-o-to'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

/ wuoTovia .-  see  monotony .]  Same  as  monotony,  1. 
monotonic,  a.  3.  Homogeneous ; in  marine 
zoology  an  aggregation  of  organisms  is  said  to 
be  monotonic  if  some  one  species,  genus,  or 
family  forms  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
volume.— Monotonic  plankton.  See  -kplankton . 
monotonize  (mo-not'q-mz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
monotonized,  ppr.  nionotonizing . To  reduce 
to  one  tone  or  type  ; render  monotonous. 
Monotonous  throughout  an  Interval,  in  math.,  said 
of  a function  which  never  increases  or  never  diminishes 
throughout  the  interval. 

monotony,  n.  3.  In  math. : (a)  Continual 
increase,  or  continual  decrease.  ( b ) Unchang- 
ing character,  neither  increasing  nor  decreas- 
ing. 

monotrichic  (mon-o-trik'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pivot, 
single,  + dpi?  (jpix-),  hair.]  In  bacteriol., 
having  a single  polar  flagellum,  as  the  cells  in 
the  genus  Pseudomonas. 
monotrichous  (mo-not'ri-kus),  a.  [ monotri - 

ch(ic)  4-  -ous.]  Same  as  * monotrichic . 
monotriglyphic  (mon//o-tri-glif'ik),  a.  [ mono - 
triglyph  + -tc.]  Said  of  the  Doric  order  when 
there  is  but  one  triglyph  over  the  intercolum- 
niation. 

Monotrocha,  n.  3.  [ l . c.]  In  cbsetopodous 
annelids,  a larval  stage  with  a single  preoral 
circle  of  cilia. 

monotropaceous  (mon//o-tro-pa/shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant  family  Monotropacese. 
monotrophic  (mon-o-trof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pivot, 
single,  4-  rpoijiy,  nourishment,  + -ic.]  Capable 
of  carrying  on  but  one  series  of  fermentations 
or  decompositions. 

The  nitrifying,  nitrogen-fixing,  sulphur-  and  iron-bac- 
teria he  [Fischer]  regards  as  monotrophic. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  55. 

monotropism  (mo-not'ro-pizm),  n.  [mono- 
trop(y)  + -ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
monotropy. 

This  development  of  monotropism  cannot  take  place 
except  through  the  sorting  and  grouping  of  specialized 
molecules.  J.  A.  Ryder,  Biol.  Lectures,  1894,  p.  39. 

Monotropsis  (mon  - o - trop  ' sis),  n.  [NL. 
(Schweinitz,  1817),  < Monotropa  + Gr.  oiptt,  ap- 


monte-acide 

pearance.J  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Monotropacese.  See  Schweinitsia . 
monotropy  (mo-not'ro-pi),  n.  [Gr.  pivot,  only, 
+ rpinot,  turning.]  Homogeneity  upon  or 
with  reference  to  a system  of  parallel  lines 
only.  [Bare.] 

[The]  completest  homogeneity  is  found  to  occur  in  only 
one  direction  in  parallel  lines  extending  through  the  mass. 
This  condition  we  may  designate  as  monotropy. 

J.  A.  Ryder,  Biol.  Lectures,  1894,  p.  3k 

Monotus  (mo-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pivorrot, 
one-eared,  < pivot,  single,  4-  ovt  (err-),  ear.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Monotidse. 
M.  hirudo  is  parasitic.  Diesing,  1862. 
monotype,  n.  3.  The  trade-name  of  a machine 
which  casts  and  sets  in  order  single  types, 
monotypous  (mon-o-tl'pus),  a.  Same’as  mono- 
typic,  I. 

monoiireid  (mon-o-u're-id),  «.  [mono-  + urea 
-id.]  In  organic  chem,.,  the  class-name  ap- 
plied to  compounds  containing  the  bivalent 
radical  - CONHCONHCO -.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  as  urea  (carbamide)  in  which  two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  bivalent 
radical  of  a dibasic  acid, 
monovariance  (mon-6-va'ri-ans' , n.  See  *uni- 
variance.  Physical  liev.,  Dec.,  1904,  p.  458. 
monovariant  (mon-o-va'ri-ant),  a.  [Gr.  povot, 
single,  4-  E.  variant.]  In  phys.  chem.,  having 

but  one  degree  of  freedom Monovariant  sys- 

tem.  See  -kbivariant  system. 

monovular  (mon -6'  vu-lar),  a.  [Gr.  pivot, 
siugle,  4-  E.  ovular.]  Containing  but  one 
ovum  or  ovule : as,  a monovular  Graafian  fol- 
licle. X.  O.  Howard,  in  Science,  Dec.  21, 
1906,  p.  817. 

monoxalate  (mon-ok'sa-lat),  n.  [mono-  4- 
oxallic)  4-  -ate L]  Oxalic  acid  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  a metal : 
as,  morwxalate  of  potassium,  KHC2O4. 
monoxeny  (mo-nok'se-ni),  n.  [Gr.  pivot, 
single,  4 few'a,  hospitality,  < %hot,  host.]  The 
habit  of  frequenting  a host  of  but  one  species: 
applied  by  De  Bary  to  certain  fungi.  See 
*dixcny  and  *polyxeny. 

Monozoa,  n.  pi.  2.  A grade  of  Cestoidea  in 
which  the  animal  consists  of  a single  segment 
containing  a single  set  of  reproductive  organs: 
contrasted  with  *Merozoa.  Same  as  *Cesto- 
dariidse.  Lang. 

monozoic,  a.  2.  In  Coccidiidea,  producing 
only  one  falciform  body:  as,  a monozoic  spore. 
Contrasted  with  *dizoic  and  so  on  to  *polyzoic, 
3. — 3.  In  cestodes,  havingonly  one  set  of  gen- 
erative organs,  as  in  the  unsegmented  Arclii- 
getes.  Contrasted  with  *polyzoic,  or  segmented 
forms  like  Tsenia. 

Monroe  shales.  See  *shale2. 

Monroeism  (mon-ro'izm),  11.  Same  as  Monroe 
doctrine,  (which  see,  under  doctrine). 
Monroeist  (mon-ro'ist),  n.  [Monroe {ism)  4- 
-i.s4]  One  who  supports  the  Monroe  doctrine 
(which  see,  under  doctrine). 

Mons  pubis.  Same  as  mons  Veneris,  but  designating 
occasionally  the  similar  region  In  the  male.— Mons  ure- 
teris,  the  projection  on  the  wall  of  the  bladder  which 
surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

Monsig.  An  abbreviation  of  Monsignor. 

Monsoon  current,  forest.  See  *currenB, 

* forest. 

Mont.  An  abbreviation  of  Montana. 
Montalhan  (mon-tal'ban),  a.  and  n.  [NL. 
Mont(es)  alb{i),  ‘ White  Mountains,’  4-  -an.] 
I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  a division  of  the  Pre- 
cambrian  strata:  named  from  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 

II.  n.  The  Montalban  division. 

[Obsolete  in  both  uses.] 

Montana  formation.  See  * formation . 
montbretia  (mont-bre'ti-a),  n.  [From  Mont- 
bretia,  a former  genus  name  of  these  plants, 
dedicated  to  G.  Coquebert  de  Montbret  (died 
in  1836),  a French  naturalist  and  traveler.]  A 
small  group  of  cormous  gladiolus-like  plants  of 
the  family  Iridacese,  now  merged  with  the 
genus  Tritonia.  The  species  best  known  in 
gardens  (where  they  are  treated  after  the 
manner  of  gladiolus)  are  Tritonia  Pottsii  and 
T.  crocosmseflora,  the  latter  a hybrid  of  T. 
Pottsii  and  Crocosmia  aurea.  The  plants  are 
South  African.  They  produce  a blaze  of  red 
or  orange  flowers  in  summer, 
monte-acide  (mon-ta-sed'),  n.  [F.,  < monter, 
lift,  4-  acide,  acid.]  An  arrangement  in  use 
in  sulphuric-acid  works  for  raising  the  acid 
from  a lower  to  a higher  level  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  thus  avoiding  contact  of  acid 
with  the  metal-work  or  valves  of  pumps. 


Montebello 

Montebello  sandstone.  See  * sandstone . 
month,  The  E months.  See  *7i. 

Montia  (mon'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linn.),  named 
after  Joseph  Monti,  a professor  of  botany.]  A 
genus  which  comprises  several  species  (about 
20)  of  small  herbs  of  the  family  Portulacacese, 
some  of  which  are  often  referred  to  Claytonia. 
The  species  are  American.  The  winter  purslane  (M.  per- 
foliata)  is  sometimes  grown  as  a pot-herb,  and  it  also  runs 
wild  in  waste  places.  It  is  a tufted  herb  with  edible, 
radical  leaves,  and  a scape  bearing  a cluster  of  small 
white  flowers,  and  beneath  the  flowers  a leaf-like  cup : 
native  to  the  western  side  of  the  continent. 

Montian  (mon'ti-an),  a.  and  n.  In  geol., 
noting  a substage  of  the  Cretaceous  system 
in  France  and  Germany  which  lies  at  the  top 
of  the  series  above  the  Maestrichtian  and  con- 
stitutes the  upper  division  of  the  Danian  stage, 
monticolous  (mon-tik  ' o-lus),  a.  Same  as 
monticoline. 

monticule,  n.  2.  In  the  tabulate  corals  of  the 
family  Chsetetidse,  a group  of  autopores  which 
form  a slightly  elevated  cluster  on  the  surface 
of  the  corallum. — 3.  Same  as  monticulus. 
monticulose  (mon-tik'u-los),  a.  [See  montic- 
ulous  and.  -ose.]  Covered  with  small  emi- 
nences ; monticulate.  Dana. 
monton,  n.  2.  In  mining,  a heap  or  pile  of  ore. 
Montrose  shales.  See  +slialeV. 
montroydite  (mon-troid'it),  n.  [Named  from 
Montroyd  Sharpe,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Terlingua  mercury  mines.]  Mercuric  oxid, 
HgO,  occurring  in  orange-red  orthorhombic 
crystals : found  at  Terlingua,  Texas, 
monument,  n.  9.  A conspicuous  crag  of  a 
somewhat  pillar-like  and  symmetrical  form. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

monumentalism  (mon - u-men ' tal  -izm),  n. 
[ monumental  + -ism.]  The  state  or  character 
of  being  monumental. 

The  plain  lessons  of  the  Crimean  War  were  unheeded 
and  monumentalism  became  the  ideal  of  the  coast  de- 
fences, although  the  performance  of  the  little  Telegraph 
Battery  at  Sebastopol,  confirming  much  previous  experi- 
ence, should  have  amply  sufficed  to  moderate  the  ambi- 
tions of  military  engineers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  451. 

monumentalize  (mon-u-men'tal-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  monumentalized,  ppr.  monumentalizing, 
[monumental  + -ize.]  To  record  or  commem- 
orate by  a monument;  record  permanently; 
render  monumental  in  character, 
monzonite  (mon  ' zo  -nit),  n.  [F.  monzonite 
(De  Lapparent,  1864),  < Monzoni,  near  Pre- 
dazzo  in  Tyrol,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
phaneric  igneous  rock  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  syenite  and  diorite,  that  is, 
composed  of  alkaii  feldspar,  usually  ortho- 
clase,  and  lime-soda  feldspar,  andesin  or  lab- 
radorite,  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  proportions, 
with  subordinate  amounts  of  hornblende,  py- 
roxene, or  mica,  rarely  olivin,  and  minor 
constituents.  There  may  be  a variable  amount 
of  quartz:  when  it  is  present  in  consider- 
able amount  the  rock  is  quartz-monzonite 
or  granodiorite. 

monzonitic  (mon-zo-nit'ik),  a.  [monzonite  + 
-ic. ] In  petrog.,  having  the  composition  of 
monzonite. 

monzonose  (mon 'zo- nos),  n.  [monzonite  + 

- ose. ] In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  system 
of  classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  ^'ock1), 
the  name  of  sodipotassic  rocks  belonging  to 
the  domalkalic  rang  of  the  perfelie  order  of  the 
dosalanes. 

mooch  (mock),  v.  i.  See  moueh, 
moocher  (mo'cher),  11.  [See  moucher. ] A 
moucher.  See  the  extracts. 

“ Why,  I remember  jes  lots  o’  things.  I ’s  been  a crook, 

I 's  been  a moocher,  an’  now  I ’s  shatin’  on  me  uppers. 
Why,  what  I ’s  seen  would  keep  them  blokes  up  there  in 
Cooper  Union  readin’  all  winter,  I guess.” 

J.  Flynt,  in  Cent.  Mag.,  March,  1894,  p.  706. 

In  police  parlance  as  a 1 moocher,'  or  a man  who  hung 
around  saloons  and  drank  and  ate  only  when  some  one 
treated.  Kansas  City  Daily  Times,  Feb.  15,  1904. 

moodirieh,  n.  See  *tnudirieh. 
moogadee  (mo'ga-de),  n.  [Western  Amer. 
Indian.]  A name  applied  by  the  Fort  Hall 
Indians  of  Idaho  to  Catostomus  pocatello,  a 
sucker  of  the  Snake  Eiver  basin.  Jordan  and 
Evermann,  Amer.  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  p.  53. 
moolvi  (mol've),  n.  Same  as  *maulvi. 

mOOU1, 11.  I.  Upon  the  moon’s  surface  the  force  of 
gravity  is  only  one  sixth  of  gravity  upon  the  earth,  a fact  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  the  moon’s  surface-phe- 
nomena, and  probably  connected  with  the  almost  com- 
plete, if  not  absolute,  absence  of  a lunar  atmosphere. 
Some  recent  observers  report  appearances  which  they 
attribute  to  gases  and  water  vapor  rising  at  various  points 
on  the  moon’s  surface  through  fumaroles  and  Assures,  and 
condensing  during  the  lunar  night  into  white  patches  of 


snow  or  frost,  which  disappear  after  the  sun  rises.  If  this 
is  correct  it  would  indicate  a possible  feeble  survival  of  the 
moon's  former  volcanic  activity.  The  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Very  apparently  prove  that  the  temperature  of 
the  moon’s  surface  at  points  where  the  sun  is  nearly  over- 
head rises  above  that  of  boiling  water,  as  was  long  ago 
maintained  by  Lord  Rosse.  When  the  sun’s  rays  are 
withdrawn  it  probably  falls  nearly  to  the  absolute  zero 
(— 273°C.,— 460°F.),solow  that  most  gases  wouldbeliquefied 
or  frozen.  Photography  has  of  late  done  much  to  im- 
prove our  maps  of  the  moon’s  surface.  In  the  study  of 
delicate  details,  however,  the  best  photographs  cannot 
rival  visual  observations  made  with  powerful  telescopes. 
4.  (d)  A kind  of  knife  used  in  shaving  skins  ; a moon- 
knife.  See  Amooning. 

7.  Moonlight. 

In  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur,  1.  214. 
Horizontal  moon,  the  moon  as  viewed  when  rising  or 
setting.  Its  diameter  at  such  times  appears  much  greater 
than  at  considerable  altitudes,  whence  the  expression, 
once  familiar,  now  obsolete,  “ the  illusion  of  the  horizontal 
moon.”— Hunters’  moon,  in  a stron.,  the  full  moon  next 
after  the  harvest-moon  (which  see). — Local  transit  of 
the  moon.  See  *(  ransit. — Lower  transit  of  the  moon. 
See  Atransit. — Station  Of  the  moon.  S ee  A station.— 
Tidal  theory  of  the  moon’s  origin.  See  *tidal  evolu- 
tion.  — To  shoot  the  moon,  to  remove  secretly  with  one’s 
belongings  in  the  night  in  order  to  escape  payment  of 
rent,  or  distraint.  [Slang.]— Wet  moon,  a new  moon, 
one  horn  of  whose  crescent  is  much  lower  than  the  other, 
like  a bowl  tipped  up  on  edge  and  unable  to  hold  water. 
The  wet  moon  is  a popular  (but  fallacious)  sign  of  coming 
wet  weather. 

moon1,  u.  t.  3.  In  opposum-hunting,  to  locate 
(the  hiding-place  of  the  animal)  by  bringing 
the  tree  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  lurk  into 
clear  view  between  one’s  self  and  the  moon. 
[Australia.] — 4.  To  shave  (skins)  with  a moon 
or  moon-knife.  See  *mooning,  1. 
moonack,  n.  2.  A mythical  animal  much 
feared  by  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States, 
moon-blindness  (m6n'blind"nes),  n.  1.  Same 
as  moon-blink. 

Hemeralopia  is  called  moon-blindness  by  sailors,  and  is 
attributed  by  them  to  a morbific  influence  emanating  from 
that  planet,  especially  affecting  such  persons  as  commit 
the  imprudence  of  sleeping  on  deck. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  627. 
2.  An  eye-disease  of  the  horse,  scientifically 
known,  as  periodic  ophthalmia,  the  cause  of 
which  is  unknown.  One  attack  is  followed  at 
regular  intervals  by  others  which  finally  pro- 
duce total  blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
moon-dog  (mon'dog),  n.  A luminous  spot  in 
the  sky  due  to  the  refraction  and  reflection  of 
the  moon’s  rays  by  minute  ice-crystals  float- 
ing in  the  air.  See  paraselene  and  sun-dog. 
mooneyed,  a.  4.  Having  feathers  marked 
towards  the  ends  with  rounded  or  oval  spots, 
as  in  the  spangled  Hamburg  breeds  of  fowls. 

The  feather  markings  of  the  penciled  varieties  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  spangled  ; the  latter  being  com- 
monly called  “ moon-eyed " from  the  round  or  oval 
appearance  of  the  spangles,  while  the  markings  of  the 
penciled  varieties  are  in  parallel  bars  of  reddish-bay  or 
black,  or  clear  silvery- white  and  black,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Yearbook  IT.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1896,  p.  467. 

moonflsh,  n.  (/)  The  opah,  Lampris  guttatus.  (g) 
Same  as  Amariposa , 2. 

moon-guitar  (mon'gi-tar,/),  n.  Same  as  *yu- 

kin. 

mooning  (mo'ning),  n.  [moon1,  v.,  + -ingf.] 

1.  In  leather-manuf.,  the  shaving  of  skins 
with  a ‘moon’  or  moon-knife. 

The  kid  skins  are  shaved  either  by  "mooning."  . . . 

“ Mooning  ” is  performed  with  a round  steel,  shaped  like 
a plate,  and  having  the  center  cut  out,  and  a handle 
placed  across  the  opening. 

Sei.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  22629. 

2.  The  act  of  going  about  as  if  moonstruck, 
moonlet  (mon'let),  n.  [moon1  + A little 

moon:  applied  to  ihe  small  bodies  of  which 
the  rings  of  Saturn  are  composed. 

The  rings  of  Saturn  appear  to  be  continuous  masses 
separated  by  circular  rifts.  This  is  the  phenomenon 
which  is  observed  through  a telescope.  By  no  known 
means  can  we  ever  approach  or  handle  the  rings ; yet 
everybody  who  understands  the  evidence  now  believes 
that  they  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  but  consist  of 
minute  moonlets , closely  packed,  indeed,  but  separate  the 
one  from  the  other. 

A.  W.  Bucker,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  175. 

moonsif,  n.  Same  as  *munsif. 
moor1,  n. — Moor  rock.  SeeArockf. 
moor2,  v.  i — To  moor  across  (naut.),  to  drop  the 
anchors  on  either  side  of  a stream. — To  moor  along 
(naut.),  to  come  to  anchor  in  a river  with  a hawser  lead- 
ing to  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  vessel, 
moored  (mord),  a.  In  mining,  obstructed  with, 
rubbish  or  mud ; silted  up.  Barrowman,  Glos- 
sary.. [Scotch.] 

mooring-buoy  (mor'ing-boi),  n.  A can-buoy 
which  has  a large  swivel  on  its  top,  to  which 
vessels  make  fast  their  cables  instead  of  riding 
at  anchor. 

moor-burn  (mor'bern),  n.  The  burning  of 
the  heather  on  a moor,  which  is  unlawful 
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between  April  11  and  Nov.  1.  N.  E.  D. 
[Scotch.] 

moor-burner  (mor'ber//ner),  n.  One  who  sets 
fire  to  heather  on  a moor.  See  +moor-burn. 
[Scotch.] 

mooring-kit  (mor'ing-kit),  n.  In  marine  hard- 
ware, a wooden  keg  with  an  air-tight  cover, 
used  to  support  a mooring-chain.  It  has  gal- 
vanized iron  rings  at  top  and  bottom,  joined  together  by 
an  iron  rod.  The  lower  ring  supports  the  chain  and  the 
upper  ring  is  used  as  a holdfast  for  a boat’s  mooring-rope  or 
-chain.  It  is  usually  painted  in  some  distinctive  color  or 
pattern. 

mooring-mat  (mor'ing-mat),  n.  Naut.,  a flat 
mat  made  of  thrums  like  a door-mat.  It  is 
bound  around  a mooring  hawser  to  prevent 
chafing  at  a certain  part  or  point, 
mooring-staple  (mijr'mg-sta/'pl),  n.  A large 
staple-shaped  forging  fastened  on  the  side  of 
a war-ship,  to  which  chain-cable  may  be 
shackled  to  hold  the  vessel  when  moored  along- 
side a wharf. 

moor-myrtle  (m6r'mer//tl),  n.  See  * myrtle. 
mooruk  (mor'uk),  n.  [Native  name : from  the 
sound  of  its  cry  ?]  A species  of  cassowary, 
Casuarius  bennetti,  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
New  Britain. 

moose,  n.  The  Alaskan  moose  has  been  described  as  a 
new  species,  Alces  gigas,  distinguished  by  its  larger  teeth 
and  antlers,  and  by  other  characteristics, 
moose-berry  (mos'  ber"i),  n.  Same  as  * moose- 
bush. 

moose-bush  (mos'bush),  n.  The  hobble-bush 
or  American  wayfaring-tree,  Viburnum  aim- 
folium. 

moose-horn  (mos'horn),  n.  Same  as  moose- 
call.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct. -Dec.,  1902, 
p.  249. 

moosemise  (mos'mis),  n.  [From  an  eastern 
Algonkian  form  answering  to  the  (western) 
Ojibwa  monzomish  (applied  to  the  hobble-bush, 
Viburnum  alnifolium ) ; < monz,  moose,  + -wish, 
bush.]  The  false  wintergreen,  Pyrola  rotun- 
difolia.  See  Indian  *mozemize.  [Vermont.] 
Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  p.  249. 
moose-trumpet  (mos'trum"pet),  n.  Same  as 
moose-call.  Jour.  Amer.  F'olk-lore,  Oct.-Dec., 
1902,  p.  249. 

moot4  (mot),  n.  In  ship-building:  (a)  A ring 
used  to  gage  the  diameter  of  treenails.  (6)  A 
piece  of  hard  wood  bound  with  iron  at  both 
ends,  used  in  making  blocks, 
mooted  (mo'ted),  p.  a.  [moot1,  v.,  + -ed2.] 
Unsettled ; disputed  ; argued ; subject  to  dif- 
ferent opinions ; moot. 

mope-hawk  (mop'hak),  n.  Same  as  more-pork, 
a large  Australian  night-jar  of  the  genus  Po- 
dargus.  The  name  is  probably  given  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  the  origi- 
nal and  proper  form. 

moph  (mof),  n.  [A  perverted  abbreviation  of 
hermaphrodite,  the  instrument  being  properly 
named  hermaphrodite  calipers.']  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a pair  of  compasses,  one  leg 
of  which  is  fashioned  like  the  leg  of  a pair  of 
calipers.  N.  E.  D. 

mopoke  (mo'pok),  n.  Same  as  more-pork. 
Mor.  An  abbreviation  of  Morocco. 

mora2,  M.-Gluoco  della  mora,  a game  played  in  Italy 
by  two  players  matching  the  fingers  of  the  right  hands, 
the  left  being  held  behind  the  back.  A similar  game  was 
common  in  ancient  Greece  in  which  the  left  hands  were 
confined  by  holding  a stick. 

mora4  (mo'ra),  n. ; pi.  morse  (-re).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  popa,  a part;  connected  with  poipa,  a part : 
see  +Mcerse.  ] In  Gr.  antiq.,  one  of  the  six  main 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Sparta,  commanded 
by  a polemarch. 

Moraceae  (mo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1847),  < Moms  + -acese.]  A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous archichlamydeous  (apetalous)  plants 
of  the  order  Vrticales,  the  mulberry  family, 
typified  by  the  genus  Morns,  and  characterized 
by  unisexual  flowers,  the  staminate  usually  in 
panicles  or  spikes,  and  the  pistillate  in  heads, 
a superior  ovary,  solitary,  pendulous,  anatro- 
pous  ovules,  one  or  two  styles,  and  as  many 
seeds.  There  are  67  genera  and  about  925 
species,  mostly  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  Besides  the  mulberries 
the  family  includes  the  breadfruits,  the  figs, 
the  Osage  orange,  the  hop,  and  the  hemp, 
moraceous  (mo-ra'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Moracese  or  mulberry  family, 
moradin  (mo-ra'din),  n.  [NL.  morada  (see 
def.)  + -in2.]  A colorless  crystalline  com- 
pound, C16H1406,  contained  in  the  bark  of 
false  cinchona,  cascarilla,  or  china  morada, 
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Pogonopus  febrifugus.  It  has  a blue  fluor- 
escence and  melts  at  201-202°  C. 
morai  (mo-ra'e),  n.  [Also  marae , morae,  in 
many  Polynesian  dialects.]  A sort  of  ele- 
vated stone  platform  or  terrace,  often  of 
considerable  size,  found  on  elevated  sites  in 
certain  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

The  principal  object  of  ambition  among  these  people 

Otaheite  ’]  is  to  have  a magnificent  Morai,  and  this  was 
a striking  memorial  of  the  rank  and  power  of  Oberea. 

Uawkesworth,  Voyages  into  Southern  Hemisphere,  1785, 

[II.  443. 

moraine,  w.— Bottom  moraine,  a ground  moraine; 
subglacial  drift  and  boulder-clay. — Frontal  moraine, 
a moraine  found  at  the  front  of  a glacier.— Interlob  ate 
moraine,  a compound  moraine  formed  between  adjacent 
glacial  lobes.—  Intermediate  moraine,  a special  name, 
suggested  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  for  those  portions  of  the 
terminal  moraine  of  the  continental  ice-sheet  which 
were  deposited  where  two  lobes  coalesced.  Also  inter - 
lobate  moraine.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1881-82,  p.  301. 

— Kame  moraine,  a moraine  formed  of  roughly  strati- 
fied glacial  debris  and  having  a knob  and  basin  topog- 
raphy. 

In  its  relations  to  other  phases  of  drift,  therefore,  as 
well  as  in  the  particulars  already  specified,  the  kame  belt 
stands  in  the  position  of  a moraine.  For  it,  and  for  simi- 
lar aggregations  of  kames,  the  designation  kame  moraine 
is  proposed. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1892,  p.  93. 
Lodge  moraine,  glacial  debris  deposited  beneath  the  ice. 
Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  286. — Marginal 
moraine,  a moraine  deposited  at  the  margin  of  a glacier  ; 
a terminal  moraine. — Moraine  Of  advance,  a moraine 
which  is  formed  during  the  advance  of  a glacier.  J. 
Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  262.— Moraine  Of  recession. 
Same  as  ★ moraine  of  retreat. — Moraine  Of  retreat, 
a moraine  which  is  formed  during  the  retreat  of  a glacier. 
J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  pp.  209,  213. — Moraine 
profonde.  (a)  The  stony,  mixed  drift,  which  constituted 
the  ground  moraine  of  the  continental  ice-sheet.  (6)  A 
mixed  stony  drift  gathered  from  the  disintegration  of 
underlying  rocks  and  strewn  over  lower  slopes  as  by  land- 
slides.—Push  moraine,  a moraine  formed  of  the  debris 
pushed  forward  by  the  front  of  a glacier.  Chamberlin 
and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  286.— Retreatal  moraine. 
Same  as  ★ moraine  of  retreat. — Shoved  moraine.  Same 
as  push  -k moraine.— Submarginal  moraine,  the  deposit 
of  debris  formed  under  the  margin  of  a glacier.  J. 
Geikie , The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  741.— Superficial  moraine, 
the  debris  on  the  surface  of  a glacier. — Terminal  mo- 
raine. See  moraine.  The  term  is  used  only  in  North 
America  as  applied  to  the  ice-sheet  of  the  Wisconsin 
epoch. 

Morainic  apron.  Same  as  kapron,  6.— Morainic 
loops,  the  forward  curves  of  moraines  formed  around 
the  lobes  of  a continental  glacier. 

moralism,  n.  3.  A tendency  to  moralize  ; a 
habit  of  moralizing. 

Is  it  the  laureate?  He  lies  buried  under  his  own  his- 
torical quartos  ! There  is  neither  his  mannerism  nor  his 
moralism,  nor  his  methodism. 

Southey,  Doctor,  Interchap.  vii. 

morassic  (mo-ras'ik),  a.  [ morass  + -ic.] 
Having  the  character  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
morass : as,  a morassic  habitat ; a morassic 
soil. 

All  of  these  morassic  formations  characterize  quiet 
shores. 

C.  MacMillan,  in  Minn.  Bot.  Stud.,  Bulletin  IX.  995. 
moratorium  (mor-a-to'ri-um),  v.  [NL.,  neut. 
sing,  of  LL.  moratorius,  causing  delay,  dilatory: 
see  * moratory.]  In  law,  legal  title  to  delay  in 
making  a duo  payment:  as  a legislative 
authorization  of  suspension  of  payment  by  a 
government  bank. 

moratory  (mor'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [LL.  mora- 
torius, delaying,  < morator,  a delayer,  Ktnorare, 
delay:  see  moration.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  moratorium;  delaying:  as,  a moratory  bill. 

II.  «.  One  who  postpones  the  maturity  of 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like, 
morauke  (mo-ru/ke),  n.  [G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
morache,  moroche,  moracher,  dim.  morauchli 
(Stabler,  1812).]  A whiteflsh,  Coregonus 
hiemalis,  native  of  Lake  Constance,  Switzer- 
land, now  introduced  into  tho  United  States. 
Moravian2  (mo-ra'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [ML. 
Moravia,  Moray,  -I-  -an’.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moray ; an  inhabitant  of  Moray. 

moray,  U. — Black  moray,  Lycodontis  funebris,  an  eel 
of  the  family  Mursenidse,  found  on  both  coasts  of  tropical 
America.— Common  spotted  moray,  Lycodontis  mo- 
ringa, an  eel  found  from  Punta  Concepcion  to  Isla  de 
Cedros. 

rnorbify  (mor'-bi-fi),  v.  t:  ; pret.  and  pp.  morti- 
fied, ppr.  mortifying.  [L.  morbus,  disease,  + 
-i-  + -/)/.]  To  render  diseased.  [Rare.] 
Browning,  Aristoph.  Apol. 
morbigenous  (mor-bij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  morlnts, 
disease,  + -genus,  -producing.]  Exciting  or 
producing  disease. 

morbus,  n — Morbus  anglicus,  rachitis.— Morbus 
caeruleus,  cyanosis  of  the  new-born,  due  usually  to 
some  malformation  of  the  heart. — Morbus  comitialis, 
epilepsy.— Morbus  cordis,  heart-disease.— Morbus 
coxaa  senilis,  arthritis  deformans  which  affects  the  hip. 

— Morbus  regius,  jaundice.—  Morbus  sacer,  epilepsy. 


morcellate  (m6r-sel'at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

mgrcellated,  ppr.  morcellating.  [F.  morceler, 
divide,  + -ate2.  The  Latin  type  would  be 
* morsellate .]  To  shatter  or  break  into  many 

pieces.  Rocks  which  are  finely  divided  by 
many  joints  are  said  to  be  morcellated. 
morcellation  (mfir-se-la'shon),  n.  [morcellate 
+ -ion.']  1.  The  act  of  shattering  or 'break- 

ing.—2.  In  surg.,  removal  of  a part,  as  a 
tumor,  a little  at  a time  instead  of  by  excision 
in  mass. 

morcellement  (mor-scl-mair'),  n.  [F.,  < mor- 

celcr,  divide:  see  * morcellate .]  Same  as 

* morcellation,  2. 

Porcelini  suggested  morcellement,  the  danger  of  which 
consists  in  the  subsequent  necrosis  of  the  stump  of  the 
cervix.  Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  190. 

mordant.  I.  a,— Acid  mordant  colors.  Same  as 

mordant  acid  ★ colors . 

II.  Dutch  mordant,  one  of  the  acid  baths 
used  in  biting  a plate  in  etching.  Its  composition  is 
given  by  Hamerton  as  chlorate  of  potash,  -20  grams ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  100  grams ; water,  8S0  grams, 
mordant,  V.  t — Mordanting  principle,  a term 
used  by  textile-colorists  to  indicate  the  substance  used  to 
produce  a mordant,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mordant  proper. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  wool  mordanting  proces- 
ses, potassium  bichromate  (K2Cr207)  is  used  in  the  mor- 
danting hath,  but  the  actual  mordant  precipitated  upon 
the  fiber  is  an  acid  oxide  of  chromium  (Cr03).  The 
potassium  bichromate  is,  therefore,  the  mordanting 
principle.  L.A.  Olney,  Textile  Chem.  and  Dyeing,  IL  115. 

mordellid  (mor-del'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  coleopterous  family  MordelUdse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Mordellidse. 

Mordey  e fleet.  The  effect  of  increasing  load 
in  diminishing  the  hysteresis  of  the  core  of 
armatures  of  certain  generators  and  motors: 
first  noted  by  W.  M.  Mordey. 
mordore  (mor-do-ra'),  n.  ‘[F.,  < OF.  more, 
Moor,  + dore,  gilded.]  A brown  color  mixed 
with  red.  A.  E.  D. 
morelle,  n.  2.  The  belladonna, 
morena  (mo-ra/na),  n.  [Sp.,  also  murenaX  L. 
mursena : see  Mureena.]  Any  eel  of  the  fam- 
ily Mursenidse,  commonly  called  moray  eels. 
They  inhabit  tropical  and  subtropical  seas 
and  are  abundant  about  rocky  places  and 
coral  reefs.  Some  of  them  reach  a large  size, 

and  all  are  pugnacious  and  voracious Morena 

pinta,  Mursena  lentiginosa , an  eel  found  from  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  the  Galapagos  Islands— Morena  pin- 
tlta,  Lycodontis  docii,  an  eel  of  the  family  Mur  amid  ns, 
found  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands.— Morena  prieta,  Lycodontis  castaneus,  an  eel 
reaching  a length  of  six  feet,  and  found  in  abundance 
about  the  rocks  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  — Morena  verde. 
Same  as  black  -kmoray. 

morencite  (mo-ren'sit),  n.  [Morenci  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A hydrated  ferric  silicate  occurring 
in  brownish-yellow  silky  fibrous  seams  in  a 
lime  shale  at  Morenci,  Arizona, 
morenosite  (mo-ra'no-sit),  n.  [Sp.  morenosita 
(1853)  (irreg.  ’formed),  named  after  a Senor 
Moreno  of  Spain.]  Hydrous  nickel  sulphate, 
NiS04+7H20,  usually  occurring  in  fibrous 
forms  or  as  an  efflorescence  of  a green  color. 
It  results  from  the  alteration  of  nickel  ores. 
Moresco-Spanish  (mo-res,/ko-span'ish),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Moors  of  Spain,  especially 
to  Moorish  art  in  Spain. 

Moreton  Bay  canes.  See  *tangalow. 
Morgagni’s  crypts,  globules  or  spheres.  See 
*crypt,  *globules. 

Morgan  (mfir'gau),  n.  A breed  of  trotting 
horses  which  originated  with  a stallion  owned 
1 by  Justin  Morgan  of  Vermont, 
morganic,  a.  Same  as  morganatic. 
morganite  (mor'gan-it),  u.  [For  J.  P.  Morgan 
+ -lie.]  Rose  beryl.  Kunz. 
morget  (mor-zha'),  n.  [Swiss  F.,  also  mourd- 
jet ; so  named  from  Morges,  a village  on  Lake 
Geneva.]  A land-breeze  which  blows  as  a 
strong  north  wind  during  the  night  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Geneva.  This  wind  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  descending 
mountain  wind  known  as  the  joran. 

Large  lakes  may  give  rise  to  off-shore  and  on-sliore 
breezes.  ...  On  the  northern  shore  [of  Lake  Geneva], 
. . . the  land  breeze  ( morget ) blow's  as  a strong  north 
wind  from  between  5 and  7 o’clock  in  the  evening 
to  between  7 and  9 in  the  morning.  This  breeze  always 
begins  on  the  land  and  works  out  toward  the  lake,  as 
. . . [has  been  observed]  at  Morges.  ...  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  land  cools,  while  the  lake  is  still  warm,  the  air 
Hows  toward  the  lake  from  all  sides  in  calm  weather,  and 
the  morget  then  blows  almost  continuously.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  a more  marked  degree  in  winter,  when 
the  land  is  covered  with  snow.  The  morget  is,  however, 
then  no  longer  a true  land  breeze.  . The  real  de- 
scending mountain  wind,  known  as  joran,  is  much  stronger 
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than  the  morget,  but  reaches  only  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, not  advancing  on  to  the  lake.  J.  JIann  (trails.), 
Handbook  of  Climatol.,  p.  16i. 

moribundity  (mor-i-bun'di-ti),  n . A moribund 
state  or  condition. 

If  the  American  Association  insists  upon  meeting  in 
the  last  week  of  the  dying  year  the  gatherings  are  likely 
to  reveal  moribundity  as  the  years  die  in  succession. 

Science,  March  II,  1904,  p.  434 

moric  (mo'rik),  a.  [L.  mortis,  mulberry,  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  morin  or  moric  acid.— 

3..'>  O.  C\C6H3(6H)o.2H20 

Moric  acid,  a dye,  (HO)2C6H2<  H 

CO.COH 

contained  in  old  fustic.  It  crystallizes  in  long  lustrous 
needles  and  produces  characteristic  colors  with  certain 
metallic  salts. 

morindin  (mo-rin'din),  n.  [Morinda  + -in2.] 
A yellow  compound, C26H18014.H20, contained 
in  the  root-bark  of  Morinda  citrifolia  and  M. 
tinctoria  from  India.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
needles  and  closely  resembles  ruberythric 
acid.  Called  by  the  natives  suranji. 
morindone  (mo-rin'don),  ».  [ morind(in ) + 

'-one.]  An  orange-red  compound,  CHqC^- 
H14(0H)302,  prepared  by  heating  morindin 
alone  or  with  a dilute  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles,  melts  at  271-272°  C.,  and  may  be  sub- 
limed. 

moringatannic  (mo-ring-ga-tan  'ik),  a.  See 

*morintaimic. 

moringic  (mo-rin'jik),  a.  [ Moringa  + -ic.]  Ob- 
tained or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Moringa;  specifically,  noting  an  acid,  a com- 
pound supposed  to  occur,  in  combination  with 
glycerol,  in  oil  of  ben,  from  Moringa  aptera. 
It  is  probably  oleic  acid, 
morintannic  (mo-rin-tan'ik),  a.  [morin  + 
tannic.  ] Pertaining  to  morin  and  tannic  acid. 
— Morintannic  acid,  2,  4,  ft,  3',  4'-  pentahydroxybenzo- 
phenone,  (OHjaCgE^COCeH^OIi^,  a compound  found  in 
yellow-wood  or  fustic.  Also  called  maclurin,  moringa- 
tannic  and  moritannic  acid. 

moriogram  (mo'ri-o-gram),  n.  [Gr.  pdpiov,  a 
piece,  part,  member,  + ypdy/xa,  a writing.]  A 
diagram  devised  for  the  rapid  approximate 
determination  of  the  angles  between  a plane 
of  symmetry  and  auy  crystal  faces  with  ra- 
tional indexes  which  lie  in  the  same  zone  with 
it.  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith,  in  Miueralogical  Mag., 
1904,  p.  49. 

Moriscan  (mo-ris'kan),  a.  [Morisc[o)  + -an.] 
Moorish.  Lytton,  lieila,  I.  iii. 

Morisco,  n.  7.  The  offspring  of  a mulatto 
woman  and  a Spaniard;  also,  in  general,  anyone 
with  a considerable  amount  of  negro  blood. 
[Mexico.] 

morisqueta  (mo  - res  -ka  ' ta),  n.  [Philippine 
Sp.,  prop,  a device’  of  the  Moors  or  Moros,  < 
morisco,  Moorish.]  Rice  boiled  in  water,  eaten 
by  the  natives  in  place  of  bread.  Called  by 
the  Tagalogs  canin.  [Philippine  Is.] 

Rice  boiled  in  water  without  salt,  called  by  Spaniards 
“ morisqueta  " and  by  the  Tagalos  “ canin,”  is  looked  upon 
by  the  natives  thesame  as  Americansand  Europeans  look 
upon  bread.  Gaz.  Philippine  Is.,  1902,  p.  7Q 

moritannic  (mo  - ri  - tan  ' ik),  a.  See  * morin. 

tannic. 

Mormon1, 11.  (c)  [i  e.]  In  enLnn.,  all  American  hesperiid 
butterfly,  Atrytone  hobomok,  which  occurs  from  eastern 
Canada  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  larvre  feed  on  grasses 
Also  called  hobomok  skipper. 

Mormon-weed  (mor'inon-wed),  n.  The  velvet- 

leaf,  Abutilon  Abutilon. 

mormyrid  (mor'mi-rid),  «.  Any  fish  of  the 
family  Mormyridse,  a peculiar  group  confined 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa.  They  are  com- 
monly called  tented  fishes,  from  the  form  of 
the  muzzle,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is 
long  and  bent  downward, 
morn.  An  abbreviation  of  morning. 

morning,  n.—  False  morning,  the  false  dawn  or  subhi 
Kazib  of  the  Persians ; the  fore-glow  or  transient  light  that 
precedes  the  auroral  dawn  of  the  true  sunrise.  See  fore- 
glow,  afterglow,  kdaum. 

Before  the  phantom  of  False  morning  died, 
Methought  a Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 

“ When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 

“Why  nods  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside?" 
Fitzgerald,  tr.  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Rubaiyat,  quat.  ii. 

morning-glory,  n.— Bush  morning-glory,  the  man- 
root,  lpomoea  leptophylla.—  Cypress  morning-glory. 
Same  as  cypress-vine.  See  also  quanioclit \ 1. — Dwarf 
morning-glory,  Convolvulus  spithamseus,  of  North 
America,  a nearly  upright  species  with  oblong  leaves  and 
handsome  terminal  white  flowers  on  long  peduncles.— 
Ivy-leaved  morning-glory,  Vharbitis  hederacea,  a trop- 
ical American  plant  with  trilobate  leaves  and  blue  or 
purple  flowers,  which  has  established  itself  as  far  north 
as  Long  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Nebraska,— Pink 
morning-glory,  lpomoea,  Carolina,  a pink-  or  purple- 
flowered  species  with  deeply  three-lobed  leaves,  the  ter- 
minal lobe  much  prolonged  and  pointed  : found  from 
South  Carolina  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas.— Red 


morning-glory 

morning-glory,  Quamoclitcoccinea,  a small  red-flowered 
annual  twiner  with  ovate  or  orbicular  deeply  cordate 
leaves,  naturalized  from  tropical  America  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania— White  morning-glory,  Jpmnoea  lacu- 
nosa,  which  has  very  small  white  flowers  and  ovate- 
cordate  leaves,  the  lower  ones  angled.  It  ranges  from 
Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina  and  west  to  Kansas  and 
Texas.  — Wild  morning-glory,  the  hedge-bindweed, 
Convolvulus  eepium. 

morning-sickness  (mor'  ning-sik//nes),  n. 
Nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting  from  which 
a woman  often  suffers  at  the  beginning  of 
pregnancy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

morning-song  (mor'ning-song),  «.  A song,  or 
a musical  service,  performed  in  the  morning. 
See  aubade,  1,  laud,  4,  and  matin,  3. 

moro,  n.  2.  A small  abscess  or  tumor  of  mul- 
berry shape. 

morocco,  n — Crushed  morocco,  in  bookbinding,  a 
coarse-grained  leather,  usually  Levant  morocco,  that  has 
had  its  roughness  reduced  by  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is 
preferred  for  fine  bindings  of  books. 

moroko  (mo'ro-ko),  n.  [Jap.]  Same  as 
*haya‘i. 

morologist  (mo-rol'o-jist),  n.  [ rnorolog(y ) 
+ - ist .)  1.  One  who  talks  foolishly. — 2.  A 
sfudent  of  morology.  [Rare.] 

moront,  «•  [F.]  A variety  of  salamander. 

Goldsmith,  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  158.  A.  E.  D. 

Morone-’  (mo-ro'nf ),  n.  [NL.  (Mitchill,  1814) ; 
origin  uncertain.]  A genus  of  fresh-  and 
brackish-water  percoid  fishes  which  inhabit 


White  Perch  (Aforone  americana). 


(From  Bulletin  47.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

streams  and  river-mouths  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  United  States, 
moronolite  (mo-ron'o-llt),  v.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
y6pov,  mulberry,  + fa 'doc,  stone.]  A pale-brown 
concretionary  variety  of  jarosite,  found  at 
Monroe,  New  York. 

Morosauras  (mo-ro-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
luopoq,  dull,  + oavpog,  a lizard.]  A genus  of 
dinosaurian  reptiles  described  by  Marsh  from 
the  Upper  Jurassic  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming. The  animal  was  of  great  size,  but  is 
imperfectly  known.  It  had  an  extremely  long 
and  flexible  neck  and  a short  back  with  but 
ten  dorsal  vertebra,  resembling  in  general 
aspect  the  Diplodocus  and  Brontosaurus  (Which 
see). 

morosis  (mo-i£'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pi>puai;, 
stupidity,  fatuity,  < pupovv,  make  stupid,  < 
uupdc,  stupid,  siily,  foolish.]  Imbecility ; 
idiocy. 

moroxylic  (md-rok-sil 'ik),  a.  [Gr.  popov, 
mulberry,  + fGW,  wood,  4-  -ic.]  Noting  an 
acid  the  calcium  salt  of  which  is  found  in  the 
stems  of  Moms  alba.  It  is  probably  succinic 
acid. 

morph.  An  abbreviation  of  morphology,  mor- 
phological, etc. 

morphallaxis  (mor-fa-lak'sis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pop<f>!/,  form,  4-  akkagic,  exchange.]  The  de- 
velopment of  a new  whole  from  a piece  of  an 
organism  by  a remodeling  of  the  original  piece 
into  the  typical  form.  A characteristic  feature 
of  the  process  is  that  it  takes  place  without 
proliferation  of  new  material  at  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  piece.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  more  common  form  of  regeneration, 
or  epimorphosis.  T.  H.  Morgan,  Regenera- 
tion, p.  121. 

morphiated  (mor'fi-a-ted),  a.  [ morphia  4- 
- ate 4 4-  -ed2.]  Containing  or  impregnated 
with  morphine  or  with  one  of  its  salts, 
morphioally  (nt&r'fi-kal-i),  a dr.  In  relation 
or  respect  to  form.  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  April  5,  1893,  p.  66,  note, 
morphinated  (in6r'fi-na-ted),  a.  [ morphine  4- 
-ate2  4-  -erf2.]  Same  as  *morphiated. 
morphine,  n — Oleate  of  morphine.  See  -koleate. 
morphinic  (mor-fin'ik),  a.  [ morphin(e ) + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  morphine, 
morphinist  (mor'fm-ist),  n.  [morphinism) 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
morphine. 


morphinization  (m6r"fi-ni-za'shon),  n.  [ mor - 

phiniz(e)  + - ation .]  The  act  or  process  of 
subjecting  to  the  physiological  effects  of  mor- 
phine. 

morphinize  (m6r'fi-nlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
morphinized,  ppr.  morphivizing.  [i morphine  4- 
-ize.)  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  mor- 
phine. Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  II.  355. 
morphoea,  n.  2t.  Same  as  leprosy. 
morphogenesis,  Law  of  morphogenesis,  as 
stated  by  Hyatt,  tne  law  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
organism,  in  all  its  phases  (morphological,  physiological, 
normal  or  pathologic,  embryonal,  larval,  adolescent, 
adult,  or  old),  is  correlated  with  the  morphological  and 
physiological  history  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
See  krecapitulation  doctrine , kauxology , and  palingene- 
sis, 2. 

morphographic  (m6r-fo-graf'ik),  a.  Same  as 
morphographigal. 

In  a purely  morphographic  sense  the  line  indicates  the 
limit  of  a steep  wall  and  a furrow  reaching  from  sea  to 
sea.  Amer.  Geol.,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  283. 

morphography,  n.  2.  The  descriptive  science 
of  land  forms. 

morphol.  An  abbreviation  of  Morphology,  mor- 
phological, etc. 

ULOrptloiite  (mor'fo-llt),  n.  [Gr.  yepQy,  form, 
+ 'kidoq,  stone.]  A term  applied  by  Ehrenberg 
to  the  coccoliths  found  in  deep  sea  ooze  and 
in  many  chalk  deposits,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  inorganic. 

morphology,  n.  3.  In  phys.  geog the  study 
of  the  form  of  lauds. — Mental  morphology,  (a) 
Comparative  psychology. 

The  former  of  these  aims  to  carry  the  investigation  of 
the  mind  or  consciousness  into  all  of  its  manifestations  in 
the  animal  world.  ...  We  thus  have  the  problem  of 
mental  morphology,  as  it  has  been  called  by  a prominent 
biologist.  Carnegie  Inst.  Yearbook,  1902,  p.  202. 

( b ) Structural  ★psychology  (which  see), 
morphon,  n.  2.  A structural  or  organic 
individual,  as  contrasted  with  one  that  is  func- 
tionally or  physiologically,  but  not  structur- 
ally, independent.  See  +bion. 
morphophysics  (mor-fo-fiz'iks),  n.  [Gr. 
floppy,  form,  + E.  physics ,]  See  the  extract. 

Fifth  and  last,  I should  like  to  gather  under  the  head 
of  morphophysics  a number  of  researches,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  very  recent,  and  which  tackle  the  doctrine  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  causes  of  development  These 
researches  have  been  largely  experimental  in  character, 
and  though  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  sort  of 
work,  yet  the  results  already  obtained  are  of  the  highest 
value  and  make  us  hope  for  far  greater  results  to  come. 

C.  S.  Minot,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1906,  p.  12 

morphoplasm  (m6r'fo-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  popijor/, 
form,  4-  ukdapa,  something  formed.]  The 
protoplasm  of  the  body  of  a cell,  or  its  cyto- 
plasm, contrasted  with  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nucleus,  and  considered  as  the  part  which 
gives  its  form  to  the  organism. 

As  the  term  ‘ protoplasm  ’ is  used  in  a far  too  indefinite 
sense,  I shall  follow  Nageli’s  example,  and  call  the  vital 
substance  of  the  cell  th'  1 formative  plasm  ’ or  morpho- 
plasm, ...  in  contrast  to  the  idioplasm. 

Weismann  , trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  38. 

morphoplasmic  (m6r-fo-p]az'mik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  morphoplasm. 

The  specific  morphogenic  factors  are  connected  in  some 
way  with  specific  forms  of  protoplasm,  which  I think 
may  conveniently  be  designated  as  formative  (perhaps 
better,  ‘ morphoplasmic  ’)  stuffs. 

Science,  Dec.  2,  1904,  p.  749. 

morphotic  (m6r-fot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fiopcjxo nu6c, 
< poptywHc,  forming.  See  morphosis .]  Organ- 
ized ; organic.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  764. 
morpholropic  (mor-fo-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  gop^y, 
form,  + rpd7rof,  turning,  4-  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  relation  of  crystalline  form  to  chemical 
composition  or  morphotropism ; exhibiting 
morphotropism.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement 
of  Sci.,  1900,  p.  167. 

morphotropically  (mor-fo-trop'i-kal-i),  ado. 
In  a morphotropic  manner ; with  respect  to 
tho  relation  of  crystalline  form  and  the  com- 
position of  chemically  similar  substances  or  of 
substances  derived  from  the  same  parent  com- 
pound. 

morphotropism  (mor-fot'ro-pizm),  n.  [ mor- 
photropic) 4-  -ism.]  The  relation  in  form, 
optical  characters,  etc.,  exhibited  by  crystals 
of  related  chemical  compounds,  specifically 
those  whose  molecules  differ  by  the  mutual 
replacement  of  equivalent  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms.  See  *humite. 

The  chapter  on  Morphotropism  deals  with  the  depend- 
ence of  the  crystal  structure  on  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  body.  The  author  here,  after  describing  the 
changes  produced  by  substitutions  as  in  the  nature  of 
homogeneous  deformations  of  the  crystal  structure,  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  measuring  these  modifications  and 
gives  the  morphotropic  influence  of  elementsand  radicals. 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  July,  1905,  p.  104. 


mortar-ware 

morphotropy  (mor-fot'ro-pi),  n.  [morpho- 
tropic) 4-  -i/3.]  Same  as  * morphotropism. 
morrenine  (mo-re'nin),  n.  [Morrenia  4-  - inc 2.] 
A dark-red  gelatinous  alkaloid  found  in  the 
root  and  milky  sap  of  Morrenia  hr  achy  Stephana 
Grieseb,  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
melts  at  106°  C. 

morrenol  (mo-re'uol),  n.  [ Morrenia ) 4-  -ol.] 
A crystalline  compound,  CUH.220  or  C35Ho40, 
formed  in  the  milky  sap  of  the  fruit  of  Mor- 
renia br  achy  Stephana  Grieseb,  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  It  melts  at  168°  C. 
morrhuic  (mor'6-ik),  a.  [Moirliua  4-  -fc.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  cod-liver  oil.— Morrhuic  acid, 

an  organic  substance  of  the  composition  (’9H13N03. 

morrhuine  (mor'o-in),  n.  [Morrhua  4-  -me2.] 
A yellow,  thick,  oily,  strongly  basic  compound, 
C59H27N3,  the  characteristic  active  alkaloid 
of  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  an  odor  of  syiinga- 
flowers,  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
and  is  a powerful  diuretic  and  sudorific, 
morrliuol  (mor'o-ol),  n.  [ Morrhua  4-  -oh] 

A pungent,  bitter,  parti}'  crystalline  oily  sub- 
stance of  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  obtained 
by  extracting  cod-liver  oil  with  90  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  removing  the  alcohol  by  distilla- 
tion : said  to  represent  the  physiologically 
active  poition  of  the  oil. 

Morrill  Act.  See  *uct. 

Morris  chair,  tube.  See  *chair,  *tube. 
morro  (mor'o),  n.  [Sp.,  something  round;  a 
prominence.]  A round  hill,  hillock,  or  rocky 
promontory,  especially  one  that  is  fortified  or 
is  crowned  with  a castle, 
morsal  (mfir'sal),  a.  [Prop.  *morsual,  < L. 
morsus,  a biting.  See  morse'*.  ] Biting  or 
chewing:  said  of  the  edge  of  a tooth. 

Morse3  (mors),  n.  A telegram  written  in  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

Morse3  (m6rs),c.  t,  and  pret.  andpp.  Morsed, 
ppr.  Morsing.  To  write  or  transmit  in  the 
Morse  alphabet,  as  a telegram. 

The  first  part  .s  private  signals.  Ah  ! now  she ’s  Mors- 
ing against  the  og. 

h.  Kipling,  Traffics  and  Discoveries,  p.  133. 
Morse  finger.  Contraction  of  the  finger  fol- 
lowing a traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints 
excited  by  overuse  in  pressing  the  keys  of  the 
Morse  telegraph. 

Morse  ivory.  See  * ivory1. 
morsel ization,  n.  2.  Same  as  *morcellation. 
morselize  (mor'sl-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  mor- 
selized,  ppr.  morselizing.  [ morsel  4-  -ize.)  To 
divide  up  into  morsels ; communicate  piece- 
meal. 

There  is  nothing  in  tiie  environment  to  which  the  ado- 
lescent nature  does  not  keenly  respond.  With  pedagogic 
tact  we  can  teach  about  everything  we  know  that  is  really 
worth  knowing,  but  if  we  amplify  and  morselize  instead 
of  giving  great  wholes,  . . . and  if  we  wait  before  each 
methodic  step  till  the  pupil  has  reproduced  all  the  last, 
we  starve  and  retard  the  soul,  which  is  now  all  insight 
and  receptivity.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  454. 

mor.  sol.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  more 
solito,  in  the  usual  manner. 
mort5  (mbrt),  n.  A salmon  in  the  third  year, 
mortality,  n — Makeham’s  law  of  mortality.  See 
ielaw  1. 

mortar1,  n.  — Mortar-apparatus.  Same  as  life-sav- 
ing mortar  (which  see,  under  life-saving). 
mortar2,  Adobe  mortar.  See  •kadobe. 
mortar-bed2  (mor i tar- bed),  n.  [ mortar 2 + 
bed1.)  In  geol.,  a relatively  hard  bed  of  silt, 
sand,  or  gravel,  cemented  together  by  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  standing  out  in  relief  after 
the  erosion  of  the  soft  beds  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains. 
The  name  was  given  by  Robert  Hay,  and  is 
current  in  the  discussions  regarding  water- 
supply  in  these  regions.  Amer.  Geo!.,  June, 
1904,  p.  38. 

mortar-circle  (m6r,tar-ser//kl),  n.  In  ordnance, 
the  circular  platform  on  which  a mortar  is 
fixed. 

mortar-float  (mor' tar -flot),  «.  A vessel  of 
raft-like  construction  specially  designed  for 
carrying  and  working  a mortar, 
mortar-ketch  (mor'  tjir-kech),  n.  Same  as 
bomb-ketch. 

mortar-structure  (m6r'tar-struk//tur),  «.  In 
petrog.,  a texture,  in  some  metamorphic  rocks 
that  have  been  crushed,  in  which  larger  crys- 
tals or  fragments  of  crystals  are  surrounded 
by  finer-grained  fragments  or  crystals,  like 
stones  cemented  together  by  mortar, 
mortar-ware  (mor' far- war),  n.  A very  hard 
porcelain  biscuit  invented  by  Wedgwood  and 
used  bv  him  in  the  manufacture  of  mortars. 
N.  E.  1). 


Morte  slates 

Morte  slates.  See  * slate2. 
mortgage-bond  (mor-gaj-bond),  ».  A bond 
secured  by  a mortgage.  ’ 
mortgage-note  (mor'gaj-not),  re.  A note  tbe 
payment  of  which  is  secured  by  a mortgage 
given  at  the  same  time  and  recited  in  the  note. 
Its  effect  is  to  hold  the  borrower  liable  for  the 
deficiency  if  the  mortgaged  property  does  not 
satisfy  the  debt.  The  term  bond  is  also  used, 
mortific  (mor-tif'ik),  a.  [LL.  mortificus.  See 
mort !,  re.,  and  - fie .]  Causing  death  ; deadly, 
mortification-root  (mor^ti-fi-ka'shon-rot),  re. 
The  marsh-mallow,  Altlisea  officinalis. 
Mortimer’s  variation.  See  * variation . 
mortiser  (mor'ti-ser),  re.  A mortising-machine 
(which  see). 

mortising-machine,  re.—  Chain  mortlslng-ma- 

Chine,  in  woodworking,  a machine  for  sinking  a mortise 
in  wood  by  means  of  a band-saw  composed  of  an  endless 
band  or  chain  each  link  of  which  is  a cutting-tool.  The 
chain  is  supported  by  two  wheels  in  a vertical  position 
and  is  driven  at  a high  speed.  The  wooden  sill  or  other 
piece  to  be  mortised  is  brought  up  against  the  lower  end 
of  the  chain,  and  each  link  chips  out  a small  piece,  the 
effect  being  quickly  to  cut  a mortise  in  the  wood  the 
exact  length  of  the  width  of  the  loop  of  the  chain  and  as 
wide  as  the  cutting-face  of  the  links.  The  depth  of  the 
mortise  is  governed  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  wood 
against  the  chain. 

Mortuary  chapel.  See  ★ chapel . 
morula,  re.  2.  In  pathol.,  same  as  button- 
scurvy  (which  see,  under  scurvy2). 
morulit  (mor'6-lit),  re.  [See  morula .]  In 
sporozoans,  the  chromatin  mass  in  the  nu- 
cleus. Frenzel. 

moruloid,  a.  2.  In  bacteriol.,  applied  to  colo- 
nies which  are  broken  up  into  regular  seg- 
ments, like  a morula. 

morvin  (mor'vin),  re.  [F.  morve,  glanders,  + 
-in2.]  The  specific  poison  of  the  bacillus  of 
glanders.  See  *mallein. 
morwong  (mor'wong),  re.  [New  South  Wales 
aboriginal  name.]  The  fish  Chilodactylus  ma- 
cropterus,  also  called  carp  and  jackass- fish, 
and  in  New  Zealand  by  the  Maori  name  of 
taralcihi.  The  red  morwong  is  Chilodactylus 
f uscus,  also  called  carp.  The  banded  morwong 
is  Chilodactylus  vittatus.  E.  E.  Morris,  Aus- 
tral English. 

mos.  An  abbreviation  of  months. 
mosaic1.  I.  a.  2.  In  biol.,  pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  antagonistic 
or  mutually  exclusive  parental  characters  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  or  of  the  germ-cells. 

Unless  there  is  an  original  sport  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, such  a phenomenon  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  germ-cells  may  also  have  been  mosaic. 

Bateson  and  Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc., 

[1902,  I.  127. 

Mosaic  chromatic  process,  a method  of  printing 
from  a combination,  in  proper  design,  of  colored  pastes 
or  chalks  arranged  upon  a plate  of  metal.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  New  York  about  1870  by  Hitchcock,  an  en- 
graver on  wood.  Prints  could  be  had  only  on  paper  that 
had  been  moistened  with  turpentine  or  benzin.  The  pro- 
cess was  most  applicable  to  the  tints  of  maps  and  of  wall- 
papers.—Mosaic  disease.  See  •kdisease.—  Mosaic 
inheritance,  particulate  inheritance.  See  ★ inheritance . 
— Mosaic  theory  of  development.  See  ★ development. 
—Mosaic  tile.  See  -ktilei. 

II.  ».  4.  In  biol.y  an  organism  which  has 
antagonistic  or  mutually  exclusive  parental 
characteristics  in  different  parts  of  its  body. 

These  mosaics  occurred  as  varieties  both  on  prickly  in- 
dividuals and  on  smooth  ones  still  more  rarely. 

Bateson  and  Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902, 
l [I.  23. 

The  families  of  the  albino  D [dominant]  ...  are  espe- 
cially interesting ; for,  ...  all  the  13  coloured  offspring 
by  two  different  broken-coloured  males,  one  brw.  [pied- 
brown],  the  other  blw.  [pied-black],  were  self-coloured, 
brown,  or  black.  This  result  resembles  one  obtained  by 
Castle  ...»  but  the  suggestion  that  such  a pied  individ- 
ual is  a mosaic  which  throws  self-colour  gametes  is  not 
readily  applicable  to  this  case.  For  here  the  peculiarity 
evidently  lies  in  the  gametes  of  the  individual  albino, 
since  with  other  albinos  the  same  males  gave  pied  off- 
spring. As  Castle  commonly  obtained  such  self-coloured 
mice  from  albinos  crossed  with  pied,  it  is  likely  that  the 
peculiarity  may  belong  to  certain  strains  of  albinos. 

. Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  II.  84. 

mosaic1  (mo-za'ik),  v.  t.  To  work  up  into  a 
mosaic  ; represent  in  or  decorate  with  mosaic 
patterns.  Also  mosaicJc. 

The  windward  slope  was  mosaiced,  if  the  word  be  al- 
lowed, with  the  coarse  sand  [shown]  in  bottle  No.  1. 

Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  559. 

Literature,  philosophy,  and  history  abound  in  variant 
editions  of  the  same  theme,  which,  although  relative  and 
partial,  . . . illustrate  certain  features  of  the  ephebic 
metamorphoses  . . . and  might  be  mosaicked  into  a new 
and  higher  unity  about  this  theme. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  339. 

mosaic-machine  (mo-za'ik-ma-shen'/),  re.  A 
power-machine  for  cutting  marble  and  other 
ornamental  stone  into  the  small  cubes  used  in 


laying  mosaic  floors.  It  is  essentially  a shear- 
ing-machine. 

mosasaur  (mo'sa-sar),  re.  [Mosasaur^m)-]  A 
general  name  for  the  large,  extinct  marine 
reptiles  of  the  family  Mosasauridse,  including 
the  well-known  genera  Mosasaurus,  Tylosaurus, 
Clidastes,  etc.  They  had  long,  pointed  heads, 
rather  long  bodies,  a compressed  tail,  and 
limbs  modified  into  short,  flattened  paddles. 
They  abounded  in  the  Cretaceous  period  and 
their  remains  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
chalk  of  Kansas. 

Mosasauri  (mb-sa-sa'ri),  re.  pi.  Same  as  Mo- 

sasauria. 

mosasauroid  (mo-sa-sa'roid),  a.  [ mosasaur  + 
-oid.]  Resembling”  a mosasaur. 

moschatine  (mos'ka-tin),  re.  [NL.  moschata 
+ -free2.]  A bitter  pulverulent  alkaloid,  C21- 
H27O7N,  contained  in  Achillea  moschata  and 
in  A . millefolium. 

moschophoros  (mos-kof 'o-rus),  re.  [NGr. 

*poaxo<l>6pog,  < Gr.  fiboxog,  calf,  + -Qopog,  < ipepeiv, 
carry.]  In  Gr.  antic].,  a calf-carrier:  the 
name  given  to  certain  statues  in  which  a man 
is  represented  carrying  a sacrificial  calf  upon 
his  shoulders. 

Moscovian  (mos-ko'vi-an),  a.  and  re.  [ Mos - 
covia,  Muscovia  (<  Moscow),  Russia,  + -an.] 
I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  the  middle  division  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  when  this  expresses 
the  marine  type  of  sedimentation^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Westphalian,  which  repre- 
sents the  lagoon  type. 

II,  re.  The  Moscovian  division. 

Moseleya  (mos-e-ie'ya),  re.  [Named  after  Pro- 
fessor Henry  N.  Moseley,  F.  R.  S.]  A genus 
of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Macruridx, 
taken  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

mosker  (n  os'ker),  re.  [Yiddish.]  A pledger; 
one  who  makes  a living  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  business  incapacity  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  pawnbroking  trade.  Also  moskeneer, 
moskinner. 

moskinner,  re.  Same  as  *mosker. 

mosky  (mos'ki),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Hav- 
ing a yellow  tail : applied  by  sailors  to  a dol- 
phin. Also  used  as  a noun.  [Eng.]  N.  and 
Q.,  10th  ser.,  I.  266. 

Moslemic  (mos-lem'ik),  a.  [ Moslem  + -ic.] 
Moslem. 

Moslemite  (mos'lem-it),  re.  [ Moslem  + -ite.] 
A Moslem. 

Moslemize  (mos'lem-lz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

Moslemized,  ppr.  Moslemizing.  To  cause  to 
become  a Moslem  or  to  believe  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith ; render  Moslem. 

Emin  Effendi  (he  had  Moslemized  himself)  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  equatorial  province. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  281. 

mosquito,  » — Big  woods-mosquito,  Janthinosoma 
musica,  a rather  large  black  species  with  purple  reflec- 
tions, which  breeds  in  woodland  swamps. — Brown- 
striped  woods-mosquito,  Culex  siphonalis,  a rather 
small  dark  mosquito  with  a brown  stripe  in  the  center  of 
the  thorax.  It  breeds  in  swampy  woodlands. — Brown 
woods-mosquito,  Culex  cantans,  a large  brown  mos- 
quito with  banded  abdomen  and  tarsi.  It  flies  in  the 
spring  and  breeds  in  woodland  pools,  its  larvai  hiding 
among  the  dead  leaves  on  the  bottom. — Dapple-Winged 
mosquito,  a name  used  by  British  investigators  to  des- 
ignate tbe  first  of  tbe  malarial  mosquitos  which  proved 
to  carry  malaria.  Anopheles  claviger. — Elephant  mos- 


moss-fruit 

India  and  down  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Its  larvai  live  in 
the  hollow  stumps  of  the  giant  bamboo  and  prey  solely 
upon  the  larvae  of  other  mosquitos. — Fringe-legged 
mosquito,  Psorophora  ciliata,  a large  mosquito  with 
erect  scales  on  its  legs.  Its  larvae  are  carnivorous  and 
feed  on  other  mosquito  larvae.— Irritating  mosquito. 
Culex  per  turbans,  a large  brown  species  with  the  tarsi 
broadly  banded  with  white.  It  is  an  especially  fierce 
biter.— Malarial  mosquito,  one  of  many  genera  and 
species  of  the  euli- 
cid  subfamily  An- 
ophelinse.  Among  the 
genera, certain  species 
of  which  have 
been  proved  to  be 
malaria-carriers,  are 
A nopheles,  Myzomyia, 
Myzorhynchus,  Pyre- 
top  horus,  and  Nysso- 
rhynchus.  — Mottled 
mosquito,  Culex  dis- 
color, a small  yellow- 
brown  species  with 
banded  legs  and  beak, 
spotted  wings,  and 
the  abdomen  mottled 
with  brown  and 
yellowish  white. — 
Pitcher-plant  mos- 
quito, Wyeomyia 
smithii,  a small  black 
species  which  breeds 
in  the  leaf-pitch- 
of  Sarracenia. 


Mosquito  ( Anopheles punctipennis). 
a,  adult  female;  b,  wing-  venation  ; c, 
male  antenna:  greatly  enlarged. 
(Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


Fringe-legged  Mosquito  ( Psorophora  ciliata). 

Female,  greatly  enlarged.  (Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

quito,  a large  East  Indian  mosquito,  Toxorhynchites 
immisericors,  occurring  abundantly  from  Ceylon  through 


— Rock-pool  mosquito,  Culex  atropalpus,  a species  not 
uncommon  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  The  tho- 
rax is  golden  yellow  with  a blackish  central  stripe,  and 
the  abdomen  has  narrow  irregular  white  bands  at  the 
bases  of  the  segments.  It  breeds  in  pot-holes  and  other 
rocky  pools.— Salt-marsh  mosquito,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Culiddse  which  breed  in  salt  or  brackish 
water ; notably,  Culex  sollicitans,  C.  tseniorhynchus,  and 
C.  cantator.—  Silver-striped  mosquito,  Culex  serra- 
tus,  a black  species  with  a broad  silvery-gray  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  with  unbanded  legs  and 
beak.  It  lives  in  low  swampy  woods  and  is  wide-spread, 
occurring  from  South  America  north  to  New  Jersey.— 
Snowy-foot  mosquito,  Culex  nivcitar sis,  a small  brown 
species  whose  hind  tarsi  are  almost  wholly  white.  It 
flies  in  the  spring,  and  its  larvie  are  found  in  rocky  pools. 

— Spotted-legged  mosquito,  Culex  jamaivensis , a 
large  dark-colored  species  which  has  the  legs  spotted 
with  yellow.— Swamp-mosquito,  Culex  sylvestris,  a 
medium-sized  or  small  species  having  white-rimmed 
tarsal  joints  and  the  abdominal  segments  banded  with 
pure  white.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  fresh-water 
swamps.— Three-striped  mosquito,  Culex  trivittatus, 
a species  having  a pale-yellow  thorax  with  three  black 
longitudinal  stripes  and  unbanded  legs  and  proboscis. 
It  is  a woodland  form  and  breeds  in  small  springs  and 
surface  pools.—  Tree-hole  mosquito,  Culex  triseriatus, 
a small  species  with  black  proboscis  and  legs  and  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  silvery  white.  It  breeds  most  abun- 
dantly in  water-filled  holes  in  trees,  stumps,  and  logs. — 
White-lined  mosquito,  Culex  signifer,  a medium-sized 
black  mosquito,  with  the  thorax  marked  with  narrow 
white  lines  and  the  hind  tarsi  broadly  banded  with  white 
at  either  end  of  each  joint,  the  last  one  being  wholly 
white.— Woods-mosquito,  wood-mosquito,  any  one 
of  several  species  of  mosquitos  which  breed  by  prefer- 
ence in  woods,  as  the  brown-striped  woods-mosquito, 
Culex  siphonalis,  or  the  brown  woods-mosquito,  Culex 
cantans. 

mosquito-bee  (mus-ke' to-be),  n.  Any  one  of 
the  small  stingless  tropical  bees  of  the  genera 
Melipona , Trigona , or  Tetragona. 
mosquito-blight  (raus-ke'to-blit),  n.  A blight 
of  the  tea-plant  in  East  India,  caused  by  the 
punctures  of  a capsid  bug,  Helopeltis  theivora, 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus ; also, 
the  insect  itself. 

mosquitocide  (mus-ke'to-sid),  n.  [ mosquito 
+ L.  -cida,  < csedere,  kill.]  One  who  or  that 
which  kills  mosquitos. 

moss1,  n.— Besom-moss,  the  haircap-moss.— Bird’s- 
nest  moss.  See  resurrect  io7i-plant  ( b ). — Cord-moss, 
any  moss  of  the  genus  Funaria.  See  F unaria. — Corsican 
moss.  See  ★A  Isidium  and  moss'.— Flowering  moss.  (b) 
The  moss-pink,  Phlox  subulata.  (c)  The  widow’s-cross, 
Sedumpulchellum  . — Golden  moss.  (5)  The  wall-pepper 
or  wall-moss,  Sedum  acre,  (c)  The  haircap-moss,  Poly- 
trichum juniperinum. — Kentucky  moss,  Portulaca 
grandijlora,  a plant  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  South  America  and  widely  cultivated  under  a variety 
of  forms. — Moss  copper.  See  'kcopper'-. — Mountain- 
moss.  (a)  Selaginella  selaginoides,  a low  creeping  plant 
found  on  wet  rocks  in  high  northern  latitudes  of  both 
hemispheres,  ranging  southward  in  America  to  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  and  Colorado.  (6)  Same  as  golden 
irmoss  (b).—  Pyxie  moss,  the  flowering  moss,  Pyxidan- 
thera  barbulata. — Rock-moss,  (a)  See  rock-moss.  ( b ) 
Same  as  flowering  irmoss  (c). — Rose-moss.  Same  as 
Kentucky  -kmoss . — Running  moss.  Same  as  snake- 
moss.  Also  running-pine. 

moss1,  v.  t.  2.  To  fill  with  moss,  as  the  crev- 
ices between  the  logs  in  a logging-camp, 
mossbacked  (mos'bakt),  a.  [ mossback , re., 

2,  + -ed.]  Antiquated ; old-fashioned ; very- 
conservative.  [Slang.] 

moss-bush  (m6s ' bush),  re.  Same  as  *moss- 
plant. 

moss-flower  (mos'flou/'er),  re.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  a moss. 

moss-fruit  (mos'frot),  re.  The  fruiting  portion 
(sporocarp,  sporogonium,  capsule)  of  a moss. 
See  sporogonium. 


mossite 

mossite  (mos'it),  n.  [Moss,  a locality  in  Nor- 
way, + -tie2.]  A tetragonal  mineral  con- 
sisting, like  tapiolite,  of  the  niobate  and 
tantalate  of  iron,  bnt  containing  a relatively 
large  amount  of  niobium:  found  near  Moss, 
Norway. 

moss-land  (mfisTand),  n.  Land  that  consists 
chiefly  of  peat-bog ; peat-moss, 
moss-peat  (mSs'pet),  n.  Peat  derived  chiefly 
from  moss,  as  distinguished  from  that  derived 
from  other  plants,  such  as  wild  rice,  etc.  See 
peat1. 

moss-plant  (mos'plant),  n.  A moss-like  plant, 
Barrimanella  hypnoides,  of  the  heath  family, 
found  on  alpine  summits  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  northward  throughout  the  arc- 
tic regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
mosswort  (mds'wert),  n.  A bryophyte,  espe- 
cially a moss,  as  distinguished  from  the  liver- 
worts. 

mot4,  n.  3.  A small  grove  or  clump  of  timber 
on  a prairie,  sometimes  likened  to  an  ‘ island.’ 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

mot5  (mot),  «.  [Marathi  mot,  Telugu  mota, 
rnotu .]  An  ancient  mechanical  device  used 
in  India  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient  for 
lifting  water  by  animal  power.  It  consists  of 
a bucket  or  water-tight  bag,  raised  by  means 
of  a rope  fastened  over  a pulley,  two  bullocks 
or  other  animals  bemg  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  rope.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Irrigation  Engineer- 
ing, p.  489. 

mote1,  «.  6.  In  cotton-spinning,  a piece  of 
broken  cotton-seed,  cotton-leaf,  etc. 

The  fragmental  portions  of  cotton  seeds  carry  a tuft  of 
attached  fibres  on  the  outer  membrane ; this  is  termed  a 
bearded  mote , and  is  regarded  as  an  imperfection  or  an 
impurity,  as  it  interferes  with  the  spinning  qualities  of  a 
good  yam.  Hannan,  Textile  Fibres  of  Commerce,  p.  102. 

mote6  (mo'te),  n.  [Peruvian  and  Bolivian : 
Quichua  mutti,  = Aymara  motti.)  Boiled  grains 
of  maize,  a dish  much  eaten  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. 

mote7  (mot),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  moted,  ppr. 
noting.  [Back-formation  from  motor.]  To 
ride  in  a motor  vehicle ; engage  in  the  sport 
of  motoring.  [Colloq.] 

mote-knife  (mot'nlf),  n.  A steel  bar  with  a 
sharp  edge,  attached  to  a cotton-carding  ma- 
chine immediately  under  the  feed-rolls  for 
removing  fragments  of  broken  seed  and  leaf 
that  may  be  in  the  cotton.  See  *mote1,  6. 
Taggart,  Cotton  Spinning,  L 132. 
moter  (mo'ter),  n.  [ mole 1 + -er1.]  1.  One 

who  extracts  motes  or  particles  of  extraneous 
substances  from  wool ; a wool-moter. — 2.  A 
device  in  a cotton-gin  for  removing  motes  or 
Small  impurities,  as  pieces  of  stalk  and  dirt, 
motenr  (mo-ter'),  n.  [F.]  A person  who  is 
*motor-minded  (which  see). 

The  so-called  motor  reaction  is  one  given  by  a moteur, 
whose  movements  are  habitually  initiated  by  motor  im- 
ages : to  whatever  sense  the  stimulus  is  given,  the  im- 
pulse has  to  go  to  the  motor-image-centres,  and  then  to 
the  muscles.  Amer.  Nat.,  March,  1903,  p.  207. 

motex  (md'teks),  n.  [ mo(de ) + tex(turc).)  In 
petrog.,  see  the  extract. 

For  the  present,  in  the  application  of  the  quantitative 
system,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisest,  and  the  part  of  mod- 
eration, to  be  conservative  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
typal  adjectives,  and  to  bestow  them  only  in  the  case  of 
the  more  unusual  magmas,  the  less  common  combina- 
tions of  mode  and  textures  (which  may  conveniently  be 
called  motexes),  or  when  redescribing  in  terms  of  the  new 
classification  some  well-known  rock  which  is  commonly 
recognized  as  adequately  representative  of  some  usual 
motex  (combination  of  mode  and  texture). 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sept.,  1907,  p.  230. 
moth1,  n. — Brown-tailed  moth,  a European  liparid 
moth,  Euproctis  chrysorrhcea,  white  in  color  with  a brown 
anal  extremity,  which  feeds  in  the  larval  stage  in  a great 
variety  of  orchard-, 


VC---- 


shade-,  and  forest- trees, 
and  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  where  it 
has  become  a great  pest. 
— Chinese-character 
moth.  Same  as  goose- 
egg  -kmoth . — Clothes 
moth.  See  clothes- 
mot.h. — Copper  hind- 
wing moth.  Same 
as  American  copper 
i khindwing . — Decem- 
ber moth,  a British 
collectors’  name  for  a 
lasiocampid  moth,  Pce- 
cilocampa  populi, 
which  often  issues  from 
its  cocoon  in  December. 
—Delta  moth,  anyone 
of  a group  of  noctuid 
moths  formerly  known 
as  Deltoides  from  the  triangular  outline  of  the  wings 
when  at  rest.  The  Hypeninae  or  Hypenidfe  (which  see)  are 


characteristic  delta  moths.  See  deltoid  moth.— Diamond- 
back  moth,  a cosmopolitan  moth,  Plutella  maculipennis , 
probably  originally  a European  species,  but  carried  by  com- 
merce to  most  parts  of  the  world.  Its  larvae  feed  on  cab- 
bage and  other  cruciferous  vegetables. — Diverse-line 
moth,  an  American  geometrid  moth,  Eustroma  diversi- 
lineata,  pale  ocher-yellow  in  color,  with  the  forewings 
crossed  by  many  diverging  brown  lines.  Its  larvae  feed  on 
the  foliage  of  grape,  and  those  of  the  fall  generation  hiber- 
nate.— Dried-currant  moth,  a cosmopolitan  phycitid 
moth,  Ephestia  cautella,  whose  larvae  feed  on  dried  raisins 
and  cun-ants,  as  well  as  in  chocolate-nuts  or  cocoa-beans, 
English  walnuts,  figs,  and  com  meal.— Engrailed  moth, 
a British  collectors’name  for  a geometrid  moth,  Tephrosia 
biundularia.— Gipsy  moth.  See  gipsy-moth.—  Goose- 
egg  moth,  an  old  British  collectors’  name  for  a European 
platypterygid  moth,  Drepa  na  glaucata.  Also  called  the 
Chinese-character  moth.—  Harnessed  moth,  an  Ameri- 
can arctiid  moth,  Apantesis  vittata,  so  marked  as  to 
appear  as  if  harnessed. — House-builder  moth,  a psy- 
chid  moth,  Oiketicus  saundersii,  occurring  in  the  West 
Indies,  whose  larva  builds  a portable  house  which  it  car- 
ries about  with  itself.  The  name  is  equally  applicable 
to  many  psychid  larvae.  See  bag-worm. — Imperial 
moth,  a large  and  handsome  American  ceratocampid 
moth,  Basilona  imperialis , yellow  in  color  with  brown 
markings.  Its  large  hairy  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
butternut,  hickory,  and  other  forest-trees. — Indian- 
rneal  moth,  a phycitid  moth,  Plodia  interpunctella, 
probably  of  American  origin,  whose  larva  feeds  on  stored 


Brown-tailed  Moth 
{Euproctis  chrysorrhcea). 

*,  female.moth  ; b,  antennae  of  moth  ; 
c,  larva : all  one  fourth  reduced. 


Indian-meal  Moth  ( Plodia  interpunctella). 
a,  moth ; b,  pupa ; c,  larva : all  nearly  twice  natural  size ; d, 
head  of  larva  ; e,  segment  of  larva:  more  enlarged. 

(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.). 

grain,  flour,  or  meal.— Japan  moth,  a British  collectors’ 
name  for  a European  tineid  moth,  Adela  degeerella. — 
Many-plumed  moth,  any  moth  of  the  family  Orneo- 
didise,  the  species  of  which  have  the  wings  each  split  up 
into  longitudinal  sections  or  plumes.— Mocha-Stone 
moth,  any  one  of  several  moths  of  the  notodontid  genus 
Melalopha.  The  peculiar  markings  of  the  wings  resem- 
ble somewhat  those  of  a moss-agate.  The  larvse  feed  on 
the  willow  and  the  poplar. — Mottled  plum-tree  moth, 
an  American  noctuid  moth,  Apatela  superans,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  plum-trees. — Neat  cucum- 
ber-moth. See  •kcucumber.—  Pepper-and-salt  moth, 
an  American  geometrid  moth,  Lycia  cognataria,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  currant-leaves. — Poplar  mocha-stone 
moth,  Melalopha  inclusa. — Potato-tuber  moth.  Same 
as  *potato-moth.— Processionary  moth,  the  adult  of 
the  processionary  caterpillar  (which  see,  under  procession- 
ary).—Regal  moth,  an  American  ceratocampid  moth, 
Citheronia  regalis.  See  ivalnut-moth. — Royal  moth, 
the  regal  walnut-moth.  See  royal  horned  caterpillar. — 
Scallop-shell  moth,  a British  collectors’  name  for 
an  Old  World  geometrid  moth,  Calocalpe  undulata, 
whose  wings  are  marked  like  a scallop-shell.— Sena- 
torial moth,  an  American  ceratocampid  moth,  A ni- 
si, (a  senatoria,  whose  larvae  feed  on  oak-leaves. — Small 
engrailed  moth,  a British  collectors'  name  for  a 
geometrid  moth,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia. — Smoky 
moth,  any  species  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Pyromor- 
phidre.  They  are  small  moths  of  a smoky-black  color, 
sometimes  marked  with  brighter  colors.  Harrisina 
Americana  is  a familiar  example : formerly  called  the 
grape-vine  Procris.—  Two-colored  royal  moth,  an 
American  ceratocampid  moth,  Adelocephala  tncolor,  oc- 
curring in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  fore  wings  are 
yellowish  brown  speckled  with  black,  and  the  hind  wings 
are  pink.  The  larva  feeds  on  honey-locust  and  on  the 
Kentucky  coffee-tree.— Underwing  moth.  See  *Cato- 
cala. — White-tipped  moth,  an  American  notodontid 
moth,  Symmerista  albifrons,  having  a conspicuous  white 
patch  on  the  outer  half  of  the  costal  border  of  each  fore 
wing.  Its  larvae  feed  on  oak-leaves.— Window- winged 
moth,  any  one  of  the  small  moths  of  the  family  Thyridee 
or  Thyrididse.  The  English  name  is  derived  from  the 
white  or  yellowish  translucent  spots  on  the  wings. 
moth3  (mot),  n.  [Hind,  moth.)  In  India,  a 
trailing  dwarf  bean,  Phaseolus  aconitifolius, 
cultivated  for  food  and  fodder.  Also  called 
Turkish  gram.  See  *grams. 
moth-borer  (moth'bdr//er),  n.  Same  as  sugar- 
cane +borer  and  larger  corn-stalk  +borer. 
[British  West  Indies.] 

mother-cyst  (muTH'er-sist),  n.  The  cyst  which 
produces  daughter-cysts  by  budding, 
mother-gate  (muTH'er-gat),  n.  In  mining,  a 
large  passage  in  a coal-mine  used  as  a main 
roadway. 

motherhood,  n.  2.  A clan  constituted  by 
kinship  through  the  mother.  N.  E.  I). 
mother-lobster  (muTH'er-loV'stei-),  n.  An 
edible  crustacean,  Scyllarus  latus,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic : said 
sometimes  to  attain  a length  of  18  inches  and 
to  be  superior  to  the  common  lobster  in  flavor, 
mother-lode,  n.  2.  The  principal  vein  of  any 
district. 


motion 

mother-metal  (muTH'er-met//al),  n.  A metal 
or  metallic  compound  from  which  some  other 
form  of  the  metal  can  be  obtained. 

The  composition  of  the  remaining  solid-solution  or 
“ mother-metal"  of  martensite  has  reached  that  of  har- 
denite.  Encyc,  Brit.,  XXIX.  573. 

mother-of-emerald  (muTH’er-pv-em'e-rald), 
n.  Prase : sometimes  so  called"  because'  for- 
merly  supposed  to  be  the  mother-rock  of  em- 
erald. Max  Bauer  (trails.),  Precious  Stones, 
p.  488. 

mother-of-niter  (muTH//fer-qv-rii'ter),  n.  The 
residual  bitter  saline  liquor  from  which  salt- 
peter has  been  crystallized.  The  term  was 
used  by  Black  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

mother-of-wheat  (muTH//er-ov-hw0t'),  n.  1. 
The  cow-wheat,  Melampyrum  arvense. — 2. 
The  ivy-leaved  speedwell,  Veronica  hederse- 
folia. 

mother-right  (muTH'er-rit),  n.  1.  Alleged 
supremacy  of  the  mother  in  the  primitive 
family  and  clan;  in  reality,  the  supremacy  of 
the  male  relatives  of  the  wife  or  mother  as 
opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  husband  or 
father.  L.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  213. — 2. 
That  socixil  order  in  which  descent  is  traced 
from  mother  to  children,  so  that  the  children 
belong  to  the  mother’s  family  and  inherit 
from  their  mother’s  brothers  : same  as  matri- 
archy. 

mother-rule  (muiH ' er  - rol),  ».  Same  as 

* mother-right , 1. 

mother’s-heart  (mura  ' erz  - hart),  n.  Tho 
shepherd’s-purse,  Bursa  Bursa-pastoris. 

motherwort,  Golden  motherwort,  the  chafe- 
weed  or  wood-cudweed,  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum,  a native 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  found  also  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Cape  Breton,  where  it  has  probably  been  introduced. 

moth-fly  (moth'fli),  n.  Same  as  moth-like  *fly. 

moth-miller  (m6th ' mil  “ er),  n.  Same  as 
miller,  3. 

motion,  n.  18.  In  geom.,  a reversible  unique 
transformation  of  the  aggregate  of  all  points 
into  itself — Absolutely  total  motion,  in  geom. 
topics,  a motion  during  which  no  two  instantaneous 
places  of  the  moving  object  have  any  part  in  common. — 
Alternating  motion,  reciprocating  or  oscillatory  motion. 
—Angle  motion  or  canting  motion,  a device  in  the 
tables  of  band-saws,  or  in  the  carriage  or  fence  of  circular 
saws,  by  which  the  work  may  be  presented  at  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  saw  for  cutting  bevels. — Circular 

. motion,  a device  or  mechanism  for  guiding  a planing- 
or  shaping-tool  along  the  arc  of  a circle.  Such  a device 
is  frequently  used  for  finishing  curved  surfaces  which 
can  not  be  finished  in  a lathe  because  the  radius  of  the 
arc  is  so  long  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  or  convenience 
of  standard  machine-tools. — Compound  motion,  the 
resultant  of  two  or  more  simple  motions  or  the  combina- 
tion of  a motion  of  translation  with  one  of  rotation. — 
Euclidean  motion,  a reversible  unique  transformation 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  points  into  itself,  in  which  the 
Euclidean  postulate  with  regard  to  parallels  is  assumed. 
— Fore-and-aft  motion,  ill  mech.  : ( a ) A forward  and 
backward  motion,  used  in  connection  with  something 
that  has  a distinct  front  and  rear.  ( b ) A motion  parallel 
to  the  keel  of  a vessel.— Gooch’s  link-motion,  a form  of 
link-motion,  derived  from  Stephenson’s,  in  which  the  slot- 
link  was  not  lifted  and  lowered,  as  in  Stephenson’s,  but 
the  rod  to  the  valve  was  raised  and  lowered  to  secure  the 
same  adjustment  in  the  slot  of  the  vibrating  non-adjust- 
able  link.  The  valve-rod  had  to  be  long  enough  to  be 
jointed,  but  no  variation  in  lead  occurred,  because  the 
eccentric-straps  were  not  swung  around  the  shaft  in  ad- 
justing the  position  of  the  sliding-block.  The  radius  ol 
the  link  was  that  of  the  length  of  the  first  or  pivoted  sec- 
tion of  the  valve-rod.— Homogeneously  total  motion, 
in  geom.  topics,  a motion  during  which  no  two  instantane- 
ous places  of  the  moving  object  have  any  homogeneous 
part  in  common.— Impulsive  motion,  a motion  con- 
ceived of  as  generated  instantaneously  from  rest  by  the 
application  of  impulses. — Latent  motions,  motions  of 
cyclic  or  gyrostatic  nature,  imagined  as  taking  place  in 
the  ultimate  particles  of  a substance.  The  assumption 
of  such  latent  motions  is  an  essential  feature  of  certain 
speculations  concerning  the  structure  of  matter. — 
Motion  curve.  See  -kcurve.—  Motion  in  altitude. 
See  ★ altitude  motion.— Naperian  motion,  a superposi- 
tion of  a rotation  and  a dilatation.— Negative  motion, 
in  weaving , a kind  of  drag  motion  for  taking  up  the  cloth 
in  the  loom  as  it  is  being  woven  : used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  positive  motion. — Non-Euclidean  motion,  a 
reversible  unique  transformation  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
points  into  itself,  in  which  the  Euclidean  postulate  with 
regard  to  parallels  is  not  assumed.— Notice  of  motion, 
in  law , a formal  legal  notice,  given  by  one  party  in  a cause 
to  the  other  or  others,  that  an  application  for  an  order 
affecting  the  cause  will  be  made  to  the  court  at  a certain 
time  and  place.—  Periodic  motion,  a motion  ill  which 
changes  of  speed  or  of  direction  recur  at  regular  intervals 
of  time.  Simple  harmonic  motions,  all  types  of  vibratory 
motions,  orbital  motions,  and  the  motions  of  any  part  of 
a revolving  body  not  within  the  axis  of  revolution  are 
examples  of  periodic  motion.— Pick-at-will  motion,  a 
motion  for  throwing  the  shuttle  of  a loom,  which  has  a 
series  of  shuttle-boxes  at  each  end,  so  as  to  allow  a single 
weft,  or  any  kind  or  color  of  weft,  to  be  passed  through 
a shed  or  between  the  warp- threads.—  Polygon  of 
motion,  a vector  diagram,  analogous  to  the  polygon  of 
forces,  representing  the  components  of  a motion  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  their  resultant.  It 
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Is  usual,  and  more  accurate,  to  speak  of  a polygon 
of  velocities,  acceleration , or  momenta  rather  than 
of  a polygon  of  motion.—  Precessional  motion,  in 
meek.,  gyroscopic  precession.— Simple  motion,  a motion 
of  translation  alone  or  of  r otation  alone,  but  not  of  the 
two  in  combination.— Single  preventer  motion.  See 
single  * preventer.—  Star- wheel  motion,  a motion  em- 
ployed for  operating-,  measuring-,  or  recording-machines, 
such  as  cyclometers  and  the  feed  of  machine-tools : so 
called  because  a small  wheel  having  pointed  teeth  and 
resembling  the  conventional  symbol  for  a star  is  used. 
The  wheel  is  turned  one  tooth  or  more  at  each  stroke  or 
revolution,  as  the  case  may  require. — Thwartwise  mo- 
tion. Same  as  -kcross-moHon.— Translatory  motion. 
See  translation,  6.— Traverse  motion,  a to-and-fro 
motion,  forming  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a number  of 
machines  used  in  textile-manufacturing. — Uniform 
motion,  motion  with  uniform  velocity.— Uniplanar 
motion,  motion  in  which  the  paths  described  by  the 
particles  of  the  moving  body  lie  in  planes  parallel  to  one 
another. 

motion-’olock  (mo'slion-blolv),  m.  1.  Amoving 
block,  sack  as  a link-block  or  cross-head,  used 
to  connect  two  moving  parts. — 2.  An  engine 
cross-head.  [Eng.] 

motion-frame  (mo'skon-ftam),  n.  Same  as 

*motion-plate. 

motion-plate  (mo'shon-plat),  n.  A rolled  steel 
or  iron  plate  which  is  bolted  transversely  be- 
tween the  longitudinal  frame-plates  o£  a loco- 
motive, to  carry  the  ends  of  the  cross-head 
guides  which  are  farthest  from  the  cylinder. 
The  connecting-rods  and  valve-rods  sometimes 
pass  through  openings  in  this  plate, 
motion-process  (md'shon-pros//es),  n.  [Tr. 
6.  beweaungworgang.']  Any  physical  phenom- 
enon regarded  as  a mode  of  motion;  espe- 
cially, a process  of  stimulation:  opposed  to 
mental  process. 

We  generally  understand  by  stimulus  the  external 
motion-process,  which  ...  is  accompanied  by  the  mental 
process  of  sensation. 

if'.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  16. 

motion-rod  (mo'shon-rod),  n.  In  a steam- 
engine,  a rod  which  communicates  motion 
from  a rock-shaft,  driven  by  the  eccentric,  to 
the  valve-stem.  [Eng.] 
motiv.  A simplified  spelling  of  motive. 
motivity,  n.  2.  In  thermodynam.,  a term  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Kelvin  for  the  available  energy 
of  a system. 

motiviaation  (m  6''’ti  v-i-za'  sh Oil) , n.  Motiva- 
tion. TV.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Ani- 
mal Psychol.,  p.  43H. 

motocycle  (mo'to-si-kl), n.  [L.  motus,  motion, 
+ E.  cycle.']  1.' Same  as  * motor-cycle. — 2.  A 
light  motor  vehicle,  without  body,  on  three  or 
four  wheels,  carrying  one  or  more  persons. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  motn-cycles  have  been  en- 
tirely replaced  by  the  motor-bicycles  ; these  make  very 
fast  time,  and  reach  the  speed  of  an  express  train. 

Set.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  20,  1903,  pp.  22958. 

motocyclist  (md'tp-si-klist),  n.  One  who  rides 
a motocycle. 

motoneurone  (md-to-nu'rou),  n.  [L.  motus , 
motion,  -f-  E.  neurone .]  A neurone  having  a 
motor  fuuction. 

The  external  stimulus,  it  may  be  recalled,  while  excit- 
ing the  flexor  muscles  to  contraction,  produces  relaxation 
of  their  antagonists,  the  extensors.  This  latter  it  effects 
by  quelling  (inhibiting)  all  nervous  discharge  for  the 
time  being  in  the  extensor  moto-neurones  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Nature,  Feb.  6,  1908,  p.  383. 

motor.  I.  n.  4.  A motor-car. — 5.  In  anat ., 
specifically,  a motor  nerve.— Air-motor,  (b)  A 
motor-car  driven  by  an  air-motor. — Asynchronous 
motor,  an  alternating-current  motor  in  which  the  speed 
is  not  rigidly  determined  by  the  frequency  of  alternation. 
Induction-motors  (see  below)  are  asynchronous. — Bray- 
ton  motor  a form  of  gas-engine  or  internal-combustion 
engine  devised  about  1873  to  operate  on  a cycle  in  which 
the  gas  and  air  were  ignited  and  expanded  at  constant 
pressure  beyond  the  piston. — Compensated  motor. 
(a)  An  electric  motor  in  which  the  armature  reaction 


Compensated  Railway-motor. 

<7,  frame ; b,  frame-head;  c,  fr?.ine-head  corer;  ^.bearing;  e, 
field  laminations;  f.  armature -lead ; g,  commutator-hole  corer; 
h,  brush-holder;  *,  oil-well  corer ; k,  field-  and  compensator-leads. 

is  compensated  by  an  auxiliary  winding  in  the  field 
structure  : used  for  alternating-current  railway-motors. 
(b)  An  alternating-current  motor  in  which  the  wattless 


current  is  compensated  by  a condenser  or  by  auxiliary 
commutator-brushes ; a compensated  repulsion -motor. 
— Compound  motor.  See  electric  ★mofor.— Double- 
opposed  motor,  an  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  of  an 
internal-combustion  engine  in  which  two  cylinders  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  crank-shaft  are  connected  to  cranks 
which  are  180  degrees  apart : usually  applied  in  hori- 
zontal engines  in  motor-car  practice,  either  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  vehicle  or  at  right  angles  to  it. 
If  the  two  cylinders  operate  on  the  four-phase  or  Otto 
cycle,  the  working-strokes  may  occur  together  in  the  two 
cylinders,  so  as  to  balance  the  thrust  against  the  cylinder- 
covers  ; or  the  working-stroke  of  one  may  occur  when 
the  other  is  aspirating  its  charge.  In  two-phase  cycles 
the  working-strokes  will  always  be  together.— Electric 
motor,  an  apparatus  for  converting  electric  into  mechan- 
ical power.  In  general,  any  electric  generator,  when 
supplied  with  a suitable  form  of  electric  power,  will  act 
as  a motor,  and  an  electric  motor,  when  driven  by  me- 
chanical power,  will  become  an  electric  generator,  that 
is,  produce  electric  power.  By  the  form  of  electric 
power  supplied,  electric  motors  are  divided  into  direct- 
current  motors  and  alternating-current  motors.  Direct- 
current  motors  usually  have  a commutator  and  brushes 

to  receive  the  cur- 
rent, a revolving 
armature,  and  a 
stationary  field, 
which  may  be  bi- 
polar or  multipolar. 
By  the  connection 
of  the  field-excit- 
ing coils,  direct- 
current  motors  are 
divided  into  shunt- 
motors , series-mo- 
tors, and  compound 
motors.  in  the 
shunt-motor  the 
field-coils  are  con- 
nected in  parallel 
or  multiple  to  the 
armature.  Such 
motors  give  fairly 
constant  speed  at 
all  loads,  and  there- 
fore are  commonly 
used  as  stationary  motors  in  factories,  mills,  and  in 
general  for  driving  apparatus  at  constant  speed.  In 
starting,  they  require  a rheostat  in  the  armature 
circuit.  In  the  series-motor  the  full  supply-current 
passes  the  field-coils  (which  consist  of  fewer  turns  of 
larger  wire)  in  series  to  the  armature.  In  such  motors 
the  speed  increases  with  decrease  of  load  and  decreases 
with  increase  of  load,  that  is,  increase  of  torque,  and  the 


Direct-current  Type  Stationary  Motor. 
a,  field-coils;  b,  commutator;  c,  armature 
winding ; d,  pulley. 


torque  is  a maximum  in  starting.  They  are  used  where 
heavy  starting-torque  and  a variation  of  speed  with  the 
load  are  desired,  as  for  hoist-motors,  and  especially  in 
electric  railroading.  Compound  motors  with  cumulative 
compounding  — that  is,  having  a shunt-field  and  a series- 
field  magnetizing  in  the  same  direction  — are  intermedi- 
ate in  character  between  shunt-motor  and  series-motor, 
and  are  used  for  electric  elevators,  etc.  Differential  com- 
pounding, that  is,  a small  series-field  counteracting  the 
shunt-field,  has  been  used  to  obtain  more  constant  speed 
than  that  given  by  shunt-motors,  but  its  use  has  been 
discontinued  because  the  modern  shunt-motor  gives  a 
sufficiently  constant  speed.  Alternating-current  motors 
are  induction-motors,  commutator-motors,  synchron- 
ous motors.  Induction-motors  contain  a primary  winding, 


a , bedplate  ; b,  foot;  c . belt-tightening  bolt;  d,  frame  ; e,  end- 
plate  ; /.  bearing  ; g,  pulley  ; A,  shaft ; *,  key  ; X-.  leads  ; /,  pri- 
mary or  stator  winding;  7//,  secondary  or  rotor  bars ; n,  rotor 
end-ring;  o,  rotor  ventilator. 

usually  stationary,  and  excited  by  single-phase  or  more 
commonly  polyphase  alternating  currents,  and  a second- 
ary winding,  usually  revolving,  closed  upon  itself  in 
short  circuit.  In  the  secondary  winding  a rheostat  is 
frequently  used,  in  starting,  which  is  external  and  con- 
nected to  the  windings  by  collector-rings  and  -brushes, 
or  revolving  with  the  armature  or  secondary  winding. 
If  no  starting  rheostat  is  used  the  secondary  winding 


usually  is  a ‘squirrel-cage,’ that  is.  a number  of  copper 
bars  passing  through  the  iron  of  the  armature-core  near 
the  periphery  and  connected  with  each  other  electrically 
by  two  end-rings.  In  such  motors,  in  stalling,  especially 
in  large  motors,  an  autotransformer  or  autostarter  is 
frequently  used  to  lower  the  voltage  and  thereby  the 
starting  current.  The  characteristics  of  the  induction- 
motor  are  those  of  the  shunt-motor,  that  is,  constant 
speed  at  all  loads.  To  the  direct-current  series-motor 
corresponds  the  alternating-current  commutator-motor, 
which  is  usually  single-phase.  It  may  be  a series-motor 
(that  is,  the  main  current  passes  in  series  through  the 
stator  or  field,  aiid,  by  brushes  and  commutator,  through 
the  rotor  or  armature),  and  .then  usually  contains  a 
stationary  compensating  winding  to  neutralize  the  arma- 
ture reaction  and  self-induction,  this  compensating 
winding  being  either  excited  by  the  main  current  or 
short-circuited  upon  itself  (inductive  compensation). 
Another  form  of  alternating-current  commutator-motor 
is  the  repulsion-motor,  in  which  the  main  current  traver- 
ses only  the  stator  winding,  while  the  rotor  winding  is 
short-circuited  upon  itself  through  the  commutator  and 
the  brushes  which  are  set  under  a small  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  stator  winding.  Another  form  is  the  series 
repulsion-motor,  in  which  a part  of  the  supply  voltage  is 
impressed  upon  the  compensating  winding,  a part  on  the 
armature,  and  their  proportion  varied  with  the  speed. 
The  commutator-motors  have  high  starting  torque  and 
variable  speed,  and  are  used  for  railroading,  etc.  The 
synchronous  motor  consists  of  an  armature  excited  by  the 
single-phase  or  usually  polyphase  alternating  supply-cur- 
rent, and  a field  excited  by  direct  current  They  can 
operate  only  at  synchronism,  that  is,  by  keeping  step  with 
the  generator,  and  therefore  give  absolutely  constant 
speed.  They  usually  have  sufficient  induction-motor 
properties  to  start  themselves  at  light  load.  They  are 
less  severe  than  any  other  motor  in  their  reaction  on 
the  system,  and  are  therefore  preferred  for  very  large 
sizes.  By  their  speed  characteristics,  motors  are  di- 
vided into  constant-speed  motors  (direct-current  shunt-, 
alternating-current  induction-,  and  synchronous  motors), 
variable-speed  motors (shunt-motors  with  field  rheostat, 
induction-motors  with  variable  number  of  poles),  and 
heavy  starting -torque  motors  (direct-current  series-, 
alternating-current  commutator-motors).  By  their  con- 
struction, motors  are  divided  into  bipolar  and  multi- 
polar, ironclad  or  protected,  and  open  motors. — Fan 
motor,  a small  electric  motor  driving  a fan  for  creating 
a current  of  air  for  cooling  or  ventilation.  The  fan 
usually  consists  of  a cir- 
cle of  inclined  vanes. — 

Internal-combus  tic  n 
motor,  a form  of  heat- 
engine  in  which  a mix- 
ture of  air  and  the  fuel 
is  delivered  to  a cylin- 
der behind  a piston  and 
there  ignited.  The 
expansion  of  the  air 
due  to  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  usually  a 
hydrocarbon  liquid  or 
vapor  or  a gas,  causes 
an  increase  in  the  pres- 
sure by  the  effort  to 
increase  in  volume. 

That  pressure  forces  the 
piston  forward  in  the 
cylinder  and  overcomes 
the  external  resistance 

OIL-^Jlei.iCrarik',ska^.t  motor-frame;  b,  base  and  pedes- 

whicll  the  piston  is  at-  tal ; c,  starting-switch  ; d,  vane  ; e, 
tached.  This  form  is  wire  guard  ; /,  monogram  name-plate  ; 
much  used  in  motor-  £r.  wire  guard-support;  h,  Oil-cup. 
vehicles,  since  no  boiler 

is  required  but  each  stroke  develops  its  own  power  at  its 
beginning.  The  usual  cycle  or  succession  of  events  in 
modern  motors  is  called  the  Otto  cycle  or  the  four-phase 
cycle  (see  -kcyclet , 12).  On  an  outgoing  stroke  of  the 
piston  the  charge  of  air  and  fuel-vapor  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder;  on  the  return  of  the  piston  this  mixture  is 
compressed,  raised  in  pressure  and  temperature,  and 
confined  in  the  clearance  volume  behind  the  cylinder. 
The  mixture  is  ignited  while  thus  compressed,  expands 
(doing  work  against  the  moving  piston  on  its  second  out- 
going traverse),  and  is  exhausted  by  the  opening  of  an 
exhaust-valve  on  the  second  ingoing  traverse.  Then  the 
cycle  is  repeated.  The  two-phase  cycle  compresses  the 
mixtur  e either  in  front  of  the  piston  or  in  a second  cylin- 
der. It  flows  into  the  cylinder  behind  the  piston  under 
slight  pressure,  and,  by  a stratification,  acts  to  help  expel 
the  exhaust  gases  at  the  end  of  the  working-stroke. 
The  piston  uncovers  exhaust-ports  by  its  outward 
traverse,  and  the  burnt  gases  are  expelled  by  their  own 
pressure  and  the  displacing  action  of  the  fresh  charge. 
The  return  of  the  piston  compresses  the  fresh  mixture, 
and  it  expands  after  ignition,  working  the  piston  outward. 
Hence  a working-stroke  occurs  every  revolution  instead 
of  once  in  two  revolutions  as  in  the  four-phase  cycle.  If 
the  incoming  charge  is  ignited  by  flame  from  the  burnt 
gases  while  the  inlet-valve  is  open,  annoying  back-firing 
takes  place  into  the  mixture-chamber,  so  that  the  two- 
phase  cycle  is  not  at  its  best  with  varying  resistance. 
The  firing  of  the  charge  is  usually  done  by  an  electric 
spark  which  passes  bet  ween  separated  insulated  termi- 
nals projecting  into  the  compression  volume  or  clear- 
ance (see  ★ spark-plug).  Governing  is  effected  by 
throttling  the  admission  of  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  air, 
or  by  varying  the  period  of  its  admission  to  the  cylinder 
during  the  aspirating-stroke.  With  the  four-phase  cycle 
four  cylinders  are  usual,  in  motor-car  practice,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  effort  and  to  secure  two  work-impulses 
in  every  revolution.  Such  engines  also  balance  better. 
They  are  light  in  weight,  in  proportion  to  power 
developed,  and  hence  have  come  into  extensive  use  for 
high-speed  launches  (called  motor-boats),  and  have  been 
selected  to  drive  the  dirigible  air-ships  which  have  been 
constructed.  See  internal-combustion  ★ engine , with 
cuts.— Monocyclic  motor,  an  alternating-current  motor 
having  two  superimposed  fields  in  quadrature,  one  of 
which  is  excited  by  the  driving  or  primary  circuit,  the 
other  by  a magnetizing  circuit.—  Multiphase  motor,  an 
alternating-current  motor  for  use  on  polyphase  circuits. 


motor 

— Multipolar  motor,  an  electric  motor  which  has  more 

than  two  poles.— Octopolar  motor,  an  electric  motor  ★ converter , 3,  * dynamo  tor.  and  motor- *g 
with  eight  poles. — Open-coil  motor,  an  electric  motor  ; 7 J J 

in  which  only  one  coil  of  the  armature  is  in  circuit  at  a 101  • 

time.— Overtype  motor,  a bipolar  electric  motor  motoring  (mo'tor-ing),  n.  The  art  of  driving 
which  has  the  armature  below  the  field-magnets.— Pan-  0r  riding  in  an  automobile  or  motor-ear;  the 


ator,  permanently  connected  together.  See 

*genera- 


chronous  motor,  in  elect.,  a motor  which  tends  to 
assume  a fixed  characteristic  speed  differing  by  a certain 
amount  from  the  speed  of  synchronism. 

Such  a motor  being  neither  a synchronous  noranon-syn- 
elironous  motor  is  called  a panchronous  motor . 

Electrical  World,  Nov.  14,  1903,  p.  811. 
Pilot-motor,  in  elect,.,  a small  motor  used  to  move  auto-  . 

matically  the  controlling  devices  of  any  circuit  or  system  motorist 


of  circuits. 

The  invention  is  designed  to  overcome  these  objections, 
and  to  this  end  a pilot-motor  is  used  for  intermittently 
moving  the  regulator,  its  movement  being  stopped  when 
the  starting  current  exceeds  a predetermined  limit. 

Elect.  Rev.,  Sept  24,  1904,  p.  495. 

Polyphase  induction-motor,  an  electric  motor  with 


sport  of  driving  motor-cars. 

The  Bennett  Cup  race  is  the  motoring  Derby,  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  automobile  world.  The  approaching  con- 
test is  the  sixth  running,  it  having  been  won  by  France 
three  times  and  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  each  once. 

Automobile  Topics,  European  Sup.,  May  27,  1905,  p.  2. 

(mo  ' tor-ist),  n.  One  who 


motor-vehicle  in  traveling  for  pleasure  or  on 
business. 

In  the  little  manual  before  us,  the  same  author  de- 
scribes concisely  the  theory  and  action  of  the  motor 
bicycle,  and  provides  in  text  and  illustration  just  the  kind 
of  information  which  the  motorist  will  find  of  service. 

Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903,  p.  316. 


alternating  maguetic  field  and  a short-circuited  armature : motorization  (mo^tor-i-za'shon),  n.  In  VSV- 

<*°l;  apprehension  in  motor'  or  kinesthetic 
ing  currents  differing  in  phase  ; a motor  designed  to  be  terms  of  ail  auditory  or  Visual  stimulus, 
operated  in  a polyphase  circuit.—  Pyromagnetic  mo-  The  motorization  of  a word  [seen]  would  seem  to  have 
tor,  an  electric  motor  the  action  of  which  depends  upon  often  been  present  and  disregarded. 

the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  magnetization  of  iron.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.  VII.  303. 

— Repulsion  motor.  See  electric  kmotor . — Rbeo-  . v 

static  motor,  in  elect.,  a motor  connected  with  and  3HOtoriZ0  (mo  tor-iz),  V.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 


automatically  regulated  by  a rheostat. — Series-,  shunt- 
motor.  See  electric  kmotor.—  Single-phase  motor, 
an  electric  motor  operated  by  means  of  an  alternating, 
single-phase  current.— Solar  motor,  an  engine  which 
uses  the  direct  heat  from  the  sun’s  rays  as  a motive 
power.  Such  motors  involve  a series  of  reflecting-sur- 
faces  to  reflect  the  radiant  heat  from  the  sun,  which 

strikes  a large  area,  and  concentrate  it  on  a definite  motorDlclll  ( in 0/ tor-man),  n.  ; pi 


heating  surface.— Split-phaso  motor,  a single-phase 
alternating-current  motor  in  which  the  starting  effort  is 
produced  by  dividing  the  supply  current  in  two  branch 
currents  differing  in  phase  from  each  other. — Squirrel- 
cage,  synchronous  motor.  See  electric  kmotor. — 
Transformer  motor.  Same  as  induction-motor.  See 
electric  kmotor.  [Rare.] 

ii.  a — Absoluts  motor  field,  a region  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  in  which  a lesion  is  always  followed  by  im- 
paired motion,  as  distinguished  from  a relative  motor 
field,  in  which  a lesion  may  or  may  not  he  followed  by 
motor  disturbance.— Motor  aphasia,  center,  econ- 
omy, etc.  See  *aphasia,  etc.—  Motor  point,  the  point 
corresponding  to  that  at  which  a motor  nerve  enters  a 
muscle,  where  an  electrode  must  be  placed  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  contraction.— Motor  reaction,  reflex, 
region,  rhythm.  See  ★ reaction , etc.— Motor  root, 
the  root  of  a spinal  nerve  which  contains  the  motor  fibers 
only. 

motor-bicycle  (mo'tqr-bI"si-kl),  n. 

*motor- cycle. 

motor-boat  (mo'tor-bot),  n.  A launch  driven 
by  an  internal-combustion  motor  using  a 
hydrocarbon  such  as  gasolene,  naphtha,  kero- 
sene, or  alcohol  as  a source  of  fuel.  See 
*autniboat. 

motor-break  (ifl&'tor-brak),  ».  A rotary  in- 
terrupter for  mduction-coils>  See  * interrupter 
(a). 

(mo'tor-bus),  n.  An  automobile 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  11,  1905. 


motor-bus 

omnibus. 

[Colloq.] 

motor-car, 


motorized,  ppr.  motorizing,  [motor  + -fee.] 
In  psychol.,  to  apprehend  a visual  or  auditory 
stimulus  in  motor  or  kinesthetic  terms. 

The  fourth  page  was  motorized,  at  normal  speed,  hut 
without  lip-movement-  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  295. 

motormen 

(-men).  1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  drive 

a motor-car  or  automobile  vehicle. — 2.  A man 
who  operates  a motor;  specifically,  one  who 
operates  a railway  motor, 
motormeter  (mo'tpr-me,/ter),  n.  In  elect., 
an  integrating  wattmeter  (that  is,  a meter 
which  registers  the  total  electric  power  pass- 
ing over  the  circuit)  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  electric  motor,  either  the  commutator 
motor  (Thomson  recording  wattmeter)  or  the 
induction-motor.  See  electric  *m,otor.  All 
electric  meters  installed  for  recording  the 
power  consumed  by  a customer  are  now  motor- 
meters.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  June  4, 1904, 
p.  1095. 

Same  as  motor-minded  (m6'tgr-inm//ded),  a.  In  psy- 
chol., endowed  with  a mental  constitution  such 
that  one  thinks,  remembers,  imagines,  dreams, 
etc.,  principally  in  motor  or  kinesthetic  images; 
specifically,  endowed  with  a kinesthetic  mem- 
ory ; more  specifically,  endowed  with  a verbal 
memory  of  the  kinesthetic  type. 

Consonants  were  not  thought  to  be  generally  more  im- 
portant than  vowels  for  word  perception.  The  relative 
importance  of  these  elements  might  depend  upon  the 
reader’s  tendency  to  be  motor  or  auditory  minded. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XL  297. 


motor-mindedness  (mo//tpr-tmn'ded-nes),  n. 
_ . , . ,,  „ . In  psychol.,  a type  of  mental  constitution  ehar- 

. . , - »•.  2 A mechanically  propelled  ao^zed  ’by  Jt£e  predominance,  throughout 

vehicle  or  automobile.  The  term  is  used  to  the  intellectJual  processes,  of  motor  or  kines- 
melude  all  classes  of  automobiles,  from  the  thetio  images ; specifically,  kinesthetic  or 
racing-machine,  m which  speed  is i the  prime  motor  memory  type;  more  specifically,  kin- 
requisite,  to  the  commercial  vehicle,  m which  esthetic  or  motor  verbal  memory  type. ' Bald- 
speed  is  of  no  moment,  but  carrying  capacity  ^ Diet  Philos.  and  Psyehol.,  II.  571. 
for  loads  is  desired.  ....  ,,  , motorneer  (mo"tor-ner'),  n.  [motor  + (engi)n- 

motor-carxst  (mo  tor-kar-ist),  n.  One  who  -,  An  objectionable substitute  for  *motor- 
uses  a motor-car,  especially  tor  pleasuring.  man  (which  see). 

motor-cell  (mo'tor-sel),  n.  One  of  the  cells  motorogerminative  (mo,/tqr-o-jer'rni-na-tiv), 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  vertebrates  which  has  its  a.  In  embryol.,  giving  rise  to  or  developing 
neuraxon  continued  into  a motor  nerve-fiber:  into  the  musculature:  said  of  portions  of  the 
distinguished  from  sensory  *cell.  middle  g“rm-layer,  or  mesoderm, 

motor-coach  (mo'tor-koch),  n.  A railway-car  motorphobe  (mo'tor-fob),  n.  [ motor  + Gr. 
carrying  within  itself  a motor  to  propel  it  on.  -0o/3of,  < tpo^eiv,  fear.']  One  who  dislikes  rnotor- 
the  rails  without  an  attached  locomotive.  cars  or  automobiles;  one  who  has  a strong 

motor-cycle  (mo'tor-si'kl),  n.  A bicycle  or  prejudice  against  motor-cars.  [Rare.] 


tricycle  operated  by  some  form  of  motor  as 
well  as  by  pedals. 

motor-drive  (mo'tor-driv),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment for  driving  a machine,  or  a small  group 
of  machines,  by  an  electric  motor, 
motor-driven  (mo'tpr-driv,/n),  a.  Driven  by 
a motor  or  engine:  applied  to  vehicles, 
motordrome  (mo'tor-drom),  n.  [motor  + Gr. 
dp6/jog,  a course,  running,  < dpapeiv,  run.]  A 


From  pillar  to  post  the  poor  motorist  is  pushed,  find  no 
Pariah  was  more  persecuted  than  he  is  in  some  places. 
The  time  will  come  when  . . . the  motorphobes  will 
wonder  what  ever  possessed  them  to  act  so  foolishly. 

Automobile  Topics,  May  27,  1905,  p.  448. 

motor-shaft  (mo'tor-shaft),  n.  1.  The  shaft 
of  an  electric  or  other  motor. — 2.  The  shaft 
in  an  automobile  or  other  machine  which  is 
directly  connected  with  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
engine. 


rounded  course  or  track,  often  rising  at  an  motor-vehicle  (m6'tor-ve//hi-kl),  n.  A vehicle 


angle  or  in  a curve  toward  its  outer  edge,  upon 
which  automobile  and  motor-cycle  races  are 
run. 

motor-fluid  (mo,tgr-flo'1id),  n.  Any  fluid  used 
as  a means  of  conveying  heat,  motion,  or 
energy  from  one  point  to  another. 

motor-generator  (mo'tor-jen'e-ra-tor),  n.  In 
elect.,  an  apparatus  which  changes  one  form 
of  electrical  power  into  another  by  means  of 
two  separate  machines,  a motor  and  a gener- 


containing  an  engine  or  motor  which  propels 
it;  an  automobile. 

motor-wagon  (md'tor- waggon),  n.  1.  A motor- 
car.— 2.  An  automobile  vehicle,  smaller  than 
the  motor-truck,  designed  for  business  use. 

motor- wheel  (mo'tor-hwel),  n.  1.  A motor- 
cycle.— 2.  A self-propelling  truck,  consisting 
of  an  axle  and  wheels  carrying  the  driving- 
power,  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  body  of 
a carriage  or  wagon  in  place  of  the  front  axle 


mountain-ash 

and  wheels,  and  used  to  propel  the  vehicle  ; 
a fore-carriage. 

motse  (mot'se),  n.  [Heb.]  See  +seder. 
mottle,  n.  2.  One  of  the  spots  or  blotches 
which  together  constitute  a mottling.' — 3.  pi. 
See  diseased  *hutter. 

mottled,  p.  a — Mottled-top  disease.  Same  as 
mosaic  k disease. 

motuca-fly  (mo-tb  ' ka-fii),  n.  [Braz.  Pg. 
motuca,  < Tupi  mutueuha .]  A large  Brazilian 
tahanid  fly,  Hadrus  lepidotus,  which  makes 
such  a large  and  deep  puncture  that  much 
bleeding  may  follow  the  bite, 
mouche,  n.  2.  In  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  open 
string  next  to  the  lowest  one,  usually  tuned 
to  the  G next  below  middle  C. 
mouche! e (mosh-ta'),  n.  [F.,  ‘spotted,’  pp. 
of  moucheter,  spot,  mark  with  fly-specks,  < 
mouche,  fly : see  mouche.']  The  black  end  of 
the  wheat  grain  due  to  a black  rich  soil  and 
moist  climate. 

mougat  (mo'gat),  n.  Same  as  *mucket. 
mouiiie  (mo-ya'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  mouiller,  make 
wet,  moisten,  soften,  make  liquid,  < LL. 
*m6Uiare,  for  L.  mollire,  soften,  < mollis  ( > F. 
mou),  soft.]  Made  ‘liquid,’ as  a sound;  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  consonant  l as  pro- 
nounced with  a following  y sound  as  in 
French  -( i)ll- , Spanish  U,  Italian  gl{i),  and 
English  ll(i)  in  brilliant,  million,  etc. 

The  36th  [letter  of  the  Cyrillic  Alphabet;  . . . softens 
a preceding  letter,  giving  it  a mouille  sound. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  614. 

mouillure  (mo-yiir'),  n.  [F.,  < mouiller, m&ko 
liquid;  see  *mouille.]  The  pronunciation  of  l 
with  a following  y sound.  Scripture,  Exper. 
Phonetics,  p.  316. 

rnouket  (mo'ket),  n.  Same  as  *mucket. 
moulleton  (mol -ton'),  n.  [Trade  F.  ?]  A 
iabric  for  women’s  wear,  having  a satin- 
armure  weave. 

Moulmein  cedar.  See  +cedar. 
Mound-building  ant.  See  *anfi. 
mound1,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  form  into  mounds; 
become  piled  up  into  mounds. 

The  enormous  masses  of  ice,  thrust  under  [the  brig]  . . . 
by  the  action  of  repeated  pressures,  had  glued  themselves 
together  so  completely,  that  we  remained  cradled  in  a 
mass  of  ice  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  solid  depth.  . . . 
Our  ice-saw  with  great  labor  buried  its  length  in  the  floe, 
. . . but  the  submerged  material  is  so  thick  that  it  has 
little  or  no  effect.  Wedging,  by  billets  of  wood  between 
her  sides  and  the  mounding  ice,  was  equally  ineffectual. 
Kane,  in  U.  S.  Grinnell  Exped.  (First  Exped.,  1850). 

[p.  405. 

mound-lily  (mound'liFi),  n.  See  *lily. 
mound-planting  (mound' plan" ting),  n.  In 
forestry,  a method  of  planting  on  wet  ground 
in  which  the  seeds  or  young  trees  are  planted 
on  mounds,  ridges,  or  hills.  Also  called  ridge- 
planting  and  hill-planting. 
mound-turkey  (mound'ter’ki),  n.  The  Aus- 
tralian megapod  or  mound-builder. 
mount2,  V.  t.—  To  mount  a breach.  See  * breach . 
mount2,  n.  3.  A trumpet  signal  for  mounting, 
mountain,  Block  mountain,  a mountain  pro- 
duced by  block-faulting  and  tilting  in  such  a manner  as 
to  develop  escarpments  of  great  relief.  See  +block,  18, 
with  cut.—  Embayed  mountain,  a mountain  near  the 


Embayed  Mountains. 


sea  that  has  been  depressed  so  that  the  ocean  enter’s  the 
valleys,  as,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of  southwestern 
Ireland.— Folded  mountain,  a mountain  formed  by 
anticlinal  folding.— Mountains  cf  circumdenudation, 
the  remnants  of  the  continents  left  by  rivers  as  they  eat 
out  deep  valleys  and  gorges : distinguished  from  moun- 
tains due  to  the  folding  of  strata,  to  faulting,  or  t<> 
other  geological  processes.— Mountain  system,  in 
geol.,  a group  of  parallel  or  consecutive  mountain-ranges 
of  the  same  age. 

A mountain  system  includes  all  ranges  in  a region 
made  in  different,  more  or  less  independent,  geosynclines 
at  the  same  epoch. 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  389. 
Residual  mountain,  a mountain  whose  origin  in- 
volves the  removal  by  gradual  erosion  of  a large  neigh- 
boring volume  of  former  mountains  or  highlands.-- 
Subdued  mountain,  a mountain  which  has  been  so 
much  worn  down  as  to  have  lost  its  peaks  and  cliffs  and 
become  covered  with  its  own  detritus. — Subtuberant 
mountain,  a mountain  elevated  by  an  igneous  intrusion 
among  or  beneath  its  basement  rocks. 

mountain-ash,  n.  3.  See  Texas  *ash  l . 


mountain-bay 

mountain-bay  (moun'tan-ba),  n.  Franklinia 
Alatamaha.  See  Gordonia  and  ★ Franklinia . 
mountain-clover  (moun'tan-kl6,/ ver),  n.  A 
papilionaceous  plant,  Trifolium  montanmn. 
mountain-devil  (moun  'tan-dev"!),  n.  The 
small  spiny  Australian  lizard,  Moloch  horridus. 
See  cut  at  thorn-devil. 

mountain-elder  (moun  'tan  - eHder),  n.  See 
★ elder2. 

mountain-elm  (moun'tan-elm"),  n.  See  helm. 
mountain-flax,  n.,  1.  '(a)  Same  as  purging- 
flax.  ( b ) Same  as  Seneca  snakeroot  (which  see, 
under  snakeroot).  (c)  The  lesser  centaury, 
Centaurion  Centaurium.  Also  called  hitter- 
herb  and  earth-gall. 

mountain-flower  (moun' tan -flou/er),  n . A 
variety  of  crane’s-bill,  Geranium  sylvaticum. 
mountain-heather  (moun' tan -heTH"er),  n. 

Same  as  sand-myrtle  (which  see,  under  myrtle). 
mountain-hummer  (moun'tan-hum//er),  n. 
A humming-bird  of  the  genus  Oreotrochilus, 
found  high  up  on  the  Andes.  Also  called  hill- 
star. 

mountain-larch  (moun'tan-larch),  n.  A fir, 
Larix  lyatti,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
mountain-moss  (moun  ' tan  - mds),  n.  See 
★moss1. 

mountain-oak  (moun'tan-ok),  n.  See  *oak. 
mountain-parrot  fmoun'tan-par,/ot),  n.  The 


Mountain-parrot  u^escor  uolabilis). 


kea,  Nestor  notabilis,  of  New  Zealand,  which 
attacks  and  kills  sheep. 

mountain-partridge  (moun'tan-par,/trij),  ». 
A common  name  of  a large  West  Indian 
ground-pigeon,  Geotrygon  montana. 
mountain-pheasant  (moun 'tan -fez''' ant),  n. 

See  mountain  *curassow. 
mountain-plover  (moun'tan-pluv'/er),  n.  A 
small  plover,  JEgialitis  montana,  related  to  the 
killdeer  and  found  on  the  upland  plains  of  the 
western  United  States. 

mountain-quail  (moun'tan-kwal//),  «•  One  of 
the  North  American  quails,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  familiar  bob-white  and  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  a slender  tuft  of  black  plumes 
on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  general  color 
is  slaty-blue,  marked  beneath  and  on  the  sides 
with  white  and  chestnut.  It  inhabits  the 
mountain  regions  of  Oregon,  California,  and 
Nevada. 

mountain-range  (moun'tan-ranj),  n.  A range 
of  mountains;  specifically,  in  geol.,  the  series 
of  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  formed  over 
the  area  and  border  of  a single  anticlinal  or 
synclinal  mountain-fold  considered  as  a unit. 
Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.  (4th  ed.),  p.  389. 
mountain-rose,  n.  2.  The  rhododendron, 
mountain-rush  (moun'tan-rush),  n.  Ephedra 
antisyphilitica,  the  common  joint-fir  of  the 
western  United  States,  with  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  a scouring-rush. 

mountain-sheep,  n.  No  less  than  six  species  and 
two  subspecies  of  Ovis  have  been  described  from  North 
America,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  these  may 
not  stand  the  test  of  further  research.  The  northernmost 
species  is  the  white  or  Dali’s  sheep,  0.  dalli,  widely  spread 
over  northern  Alaska.  The  southernmost  and  smallest  is 
O.  mexicana,  from  northern  Mexico  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  New  Mexico.  The  black  or  Stone’s  sheep,  0. 
stonei,  from  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  is  very  dark 
with  white  belly  and  marks  down  the  legs.  Other  species 
are  0.  nelsoni  and  0.  fannini. 

mountain-sickness  (moun'tan-sik^nes),  n.  A 
morbid  condition,  marked  by  various  dis- 


movement 


tressing  symptoms,  caused  by  very  high  alti- 
tudes. 

Mountain-siclcness  results  from  a diminution  in  the 
0[xygen]  fixed  by  the  blood,  and  from  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  that  O,  but  also  from  defect  of  adaptation  of  the 
organism,  either  from  causes  due  to  itself  (less  rapid 
mobilization  and  deficient  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
deficient  increase  in  pulmonary  ventilation,  etc.);  or  by  a 
less  regular  intervention  of  some  of  the  accelerating 
atmospheric  conditions  (light,  ozonization,  etc.). 

Med.  Record,  April  4,  1903,  p.  537. 

mountain-silverspot  (moun'tan-siUvftr-spot), 

n.  See  *silverspot. 

mountain-sucker  (moun'tan-suk//er),  n.  See 

*sucker. 

mountain-thrush  (moun'tan-tkrusli),n.  Oreo- 
cinela  lunulata,  one  of  the  thrush  family,  found 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

mountant  (moun'tant),  n.  [ mount 1 + -ant, 
after  F.  montant.)  In  photog.,  a paste  or  other 
adhesive  substance  used  in  mounting  prints. 


ferred  that  they  belong  to  a correspondingly 
intermediate  period.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  86. 

III.  Glacial  period  : Mousterian  culture  (cohhelimate). 

Smithsonian  Iiep.,  1900,  p.  374. 

moutac  (mo-tak'),  n.  [F.  spelling  of  a native 
name  ?.]  In  entom.,  the  name  in  Mauritius  of 
a large  cerambycid  larva,  possibly  of  the 
genus  Prionus,  which  is,  or  was,  dressed  and 
eaten  by  both  whites  and  natives.  Kirby  and 
Spence. 

mouth,  n.  3.  (g)  111  transverse  flutes,  the  edge  of  a 
mouth-nole.  See  ■kmouth-hole.  {h)  In  metal.,  the  open- 
ing through  which  a furnace  is  charged  with  fuel,  ore, 
etc.  (i)  In  mining,  a mine  entrance.  [Scotch.] — Glass- 
blowers’  mouth,  a chronic  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland  sometimes  seen  in  glass-blowers. — To  give  mouth, 
to  bay  or  cry  out : said  of  hounds  upon  a trail. 

mouth-board  (mouth ' bord),  n.  In  exper. 
psychol.,  a strip  of  wood,  hollowed  out  in  front 
and  smeared  with  sealing-wax,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  teeth : used  with  or  without  a 


Starch,  although  much  employed  as  a mountant,  should 
be  carefully  used.  Unless  quite  pure  and  fresh  it  is  very 
dangerous,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  become  acid  and  destroy 
the  print  upon  which  it  is  laid. 

Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  293. 

mounted,  p.  a.  4.  In  organ-building,  said  of 
a pipe  or  a stop  which  is  set  up  away  from 
the  general  wind-chest,  to  which  it  belongs, 
usually  as  a part  of  the  display-pipes : as,  a 
mounted  diapason. 

Mount  Vernon  series.  See  ★series. 
mourner1,  n.  5.  A penitent,  especially  one 
who  makes  public  announcement  of  a desire 
for  salvation  : used  in  Methodist  churches.— 
Mourners’  bench,  one  of  the  front  seats  in  a Methodist 
church  which  the  mourners,  that  is,  the  penitents, 
occupy,  thus  publicly  showing  their  anxiety  as  inquiring 
sinners  and  their  desire  for  salvation. 

Mourning  horse-fly.  Same  as  black  *gadfly. 
mouse,  n.  10.  A device  used  in  underground 
pipe-conduits  to  get  cables  into  the  tubes 
after  the  latter  have  been  laid,  it  consists  of  a 
small  conical  piece  of  wood  to  the  rear  end  or  butt  of 
which  is  fastened  a washer  of  leather,  which  is  a little 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  A fine  wire  is 
attached  to  the  block,  which  is  then  inserted  in  the  tube, 
with  air-pressure  from  an  air-pump  applied  behind  it 
against  the  washer.  The  leather  is  forced  out  cup-wise 
and  converts  the  block  into  a piston  which  carries  the 
wire  forward  to  the  next  manhole-opening,  where  it 
drops  out,  leaving  the  wire  continuous  to  the  previous 
opening.  A cord  and  rope  can  then  be  drawn  through 
the  duct  and,  finally,  the  insulated  cable. 

A fine  wire  is  sometimes  drawn  through  a duct  by 
a conical  piece  of  wood  with  a thin  leather  washer 
filling  the  duct,  and  forced  ahead  by  the  air  pressure  at 
the  rear,  which  is  exerted  through  the  application  of  an 
air  pump  at  the  front  end  of  the  duct  at  the  next  man- 
hole. This  piece  of  wood  is  termed  the  “mouse,”  and  the 
name  is  probably  responsible  for  the  persistent  story 
that  lines  are  first  drawn  through  the  conduits  by  a fine 
string  tied  to  the  tail  of  a tame  rat  who  has  been  taught 
to  do  this  work.  J our.  Franklin  Inst.,  March,  1905,  p.  185 
Dancing  mouse.  See  waltzing  ★mouse.— Pouched 
mouse,  (a)  See  pouched.  ( b ) Any  one  of  several  small 
marsupials  of  the  genus  Phascogale,  so  called  from  their 
strong  resemblance  to  a mouse  or  rat. — Red-backed 
mouse,  a small  and  common  field-mouse,  Evotomys  ruti- 
lus,  of  Northern  Europe.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
various  speciesof  the  same  genus  found  in  North  America, 
especially  E.  alascensis. — Spiny  mouse,  any  one  of  a 
number  of  small  rodents  characterized  by  having  small 
flattened  spines  mixed  with  the  fur.  The  typical  species 
belong  to  the  genera  Echimys  and  Loncheres.  With  the 
exception  of  one  species  from  Africa  all  are  South  Ameri- 
can. See  spiny  rat,  under  spiny. — Waltzing  mouse,  a 
breed  of  domesticated  mice  which  has  the  habit  of  spinning 
rapidly  around.  This  habit  is  said  to  be  due  to  a mal- 
formation of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear,  the  func- 
tion of  these  being  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  Also 
called  dancing  mouse. 

mouse-hare  (mous'har),  n.  A small  rodent  of 
the  genus  Ochotona,  more  commonly  known 
as  a pika.  See  cut  under  Lagomys. 
mousle  (mou'zl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  mousled, 
ppr.  mousling.  [Also  mouzle,  rnowsle,  mowzle, 
< mouse,  v.  Compare  tousle .]  To  pull  about 
roughly.  N.  E.  D. 

mousse  (mos),  n.  [F.,  lit.  moss.  See  moss1.] 
In  cookery,  a whipped  cream,  sweetened  and 
variously  flavored,  with  or  without  eggs,  and 
frozen  without  stirring. 

mousseline-de-soie  (mo-se-len'de-swo'),  n. 
[F. : mousseline,  muslin ; de,  of ; soie,  silk.] 
A thin  and  gauzy  silk  muslin,  sometimes  em- 
broidered. 

Moustierian  (mos-ti-e'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Moustier,  in  France : a term  used  in 
the  classification  of  Paleolithic  human  relics 
according  to  their  workmanship  and  degree  of 
finish,  and  applied  to  such  as  have  the  char- 
acter of  the  flint  scrapers  found  in  the  sands 
of  Moustier.  They  are  regarded  as  interme- 
diate in  workmanship  between  the  ruder 
Acheulian  and  the  more  deftly  made  Solu- 
trian  implements,  and  it  has  hence  been  in- 


head-rest  to  secure  a constant  position  of  the 
head  in  certain  experiments  upon  visual  space 
perception,  etc.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper. 
Psychol.,  I.  ii.  245. 

mouth-cookt  (mouth'kuk),  n.  Acook;  espe- 
cially a chef  in  the  household  of  a king  or  great 
noble. 

mouth-frame  (mouth'fram),  n.  In  ophiurans, 
one  of  the  large  calcareous  plates  of  the  oral 
skeleton. 

mouth-hole  (mouth  ' hoi),  n.  In  transverse 
flutes,  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube  against 
the  edge  of  which  the  player’s  breath  is  so 
directed  as  to  produce  the  tone. 

mouth-mapping  (mouth  ' map  “ ing),  n.  In 
phonetics,  the  construction  of  maps  or  plans 
of  the  mouth-pharynx  cavity. 

The  methods  of  mouth-mapping  are  still  so  crude  that 
at  present  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  calculations. 

Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  294. 

mouth-papilla  (mouth  ' pa-pil  " a),  n. ; pi. 

mouth-papillse  (-e).  In  starfishes, "one  of  the 
ambulacral  spines  which  occur  in  groups,  one 
at  each  of  the  five  corners  of  the  mouth. 

mouth-plate  (mouth ' plat),  n.  1.  Same  as 
*buccal  shield. — 2.  In  starfishes,  one  of  the 
plates  which  border  the  mouth. — 3.  In  mining, 
a cast-iron  switch-plate  ; a plate  with  a raised 
ridge  to  direct  car-wheels  from  the  plate  to 
the  rails.  [Scotch.] 

mouth-vacuole  (mouth'vak//u- 
ol),  n.  In  flagellate  protozoans, 
a vacuole  at  the  base  of  the 
main  flagellum  where  the  food 
enters ; an  oral  vacuole. 

mouthy,  a.  2.  Given  to  gri- 
macing or  to  distorting  the  lips 
or  the  face  in  speaking,  etc. : 
as,  mouthy  children  are  unpleas- 
ant. [Colloq.] 

moutonnee,  a.  See  roches  mou- 
tonnees. 

mouz,  mouzer.  Simplified 
spellings  of  mouse,  mouser. 

move,  n. — False  move,  at  chess,  a 
move  which  is  impossible  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. — Forced  move,  in  chess,  a move  which  one  must 
make,  having  no  other  move  at  one’s  disposal. — Rule  of 
fifty  moves.  See  -hrulei.—  To  get  a move  on  one, 
to  begin  to  act ; be  active  ; hasten  one’s  steps.  [Slang.] 
— To  make  a move,  (a)  To  take  action  ; begin  active 
operations.  ( h ) To  move  a piece  in  a game,  as  in  check- 
ers, chess,  etc. 

movement,  Illusions  of  movement.  See  ★illu- 
sion, 2.—  Movement  analyzer,  in  physiol,  and  exper. 
psychol.,  an  instrument  for  analyzing  and  recording  the 
involuntary  tremor  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  The  move- 
ment analyzer  of  It.  Sommer  consists  of  a metal  frame 
carrying  a sling  for  the  forearm  and  a rest  for  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  hand.  This  rest  is  connected  by  a 
complex  lever  system  with  three  writing-levers,  one  of 
which  records  the  vertical,  another  the  transverse,  and 


Mouth-vacuole. 
a,  mouth -vacuole ; 
b,  nucleus;  c,  con- 
tractile vacuole. 


another  the  sagittal  components  of  the  involuntary  tremor. 
The  three  curves  thus  traced  upon  the  kymograph 
drum  give  a complete  picture  of  the  involuntary  move- 
ments made,  with  analysis  into  their  three  spatial  dimen- 


movement 

sions.  Also  called  tridimensional  analyzer. — Periodic 
movement,  specifically  in  bot.,  a manifest  change  of  posi- 
tion in  plant-organs  responding  to  diurnal  changes ; also, 
a movement  taking  place  in  a few  plants  by  very  short 
periods,  as  in  the  telegraph-plant.  See  sleep,  5.— Swed- 
ish movements,  in  med.,  a form  of  kinesitherapy,  or 
treatment  of  disease  by  means  of  active  and  passive  exer- 
cises, devised  by  Peter  Henrik  Ling  of  Sweden. 

movement-contrast  (mov'ment-kon//trast),  n. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  eye-movements  of 
opposed  directions,  supposed  by  some  psychol- 
ogists to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  optical 
illusion. 

movement-illusion  (mov'ment-i-liUzhqn),  n. 
In  psychol.,  an  illusory  perception  of  motion. 
The  illusion  may  he  visual  (apparent  move- 
ment of  an  object  in  space)  or  kinesthetic  (ap- 
parent movement  of  a part  of  one’s  own  body). 
See  * illusion , 2. 

movement-sensation  (mo  v ' ment  - sen  - sa  "- 

shon),  n.  In  psychol. : ( a ) Any  sensation  (or, 
more  properly,  any  sensation-complex)  the  of- 
fice of  which  is  to  inform  us  of  the  movement 
of  objects  in  space,  or  of  our  own  body  or  of 
some  part  of  it.  In  this  significance,  the  term 
must  include  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing, 
as  well  as  kinesthetic  sensations.  It  is  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  ‘weight  sensation,’  ‘resist- 
ance sensation,’  etc. ; and  its  use  is  to  be  con- 
demned, since  it  substitutes  end  or  function 
for  psychological  analysis,  (b)  The  sensa- 
tion (or,  more  properly,  the  sensation-complex) 
directly  aroused  by  movement  of  the  body  or 
of  some  part  of  it ; a kinesthetic  sensation. 

The  action  of  the  vocal  muscles  occurs  under  guidance 
of  the  sensations  of  movement  obtained  from  them.  The 
association  of  the  correct  movement-sensation  ordinarily 
occurs  with  the  aid  of  hearing  the  sounds  produced. 

Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  387. 

(c)  A specific  sensation  whose  adequate 
stimulus  is  movement.  Some  psychologists 
posit  movement-sensations  of  sight,  of  touch, 
etc.,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  articular  or 
joint  sensation  of  kinsesthesis  is  the  only  true 
movement-sensation  under  this  heading. 

Joints,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a very  important 
factor,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  appreciation  of  position 
and  change  of  position.  . . . The  distinction  between 
position-sensations  and  movement-sensations  is  important. 

G.  F.  Stout , Manual  of  Psychol.,  p.  192. 

movies^mo'viz),  n.  pi.  Moving  pictures.  See 
moving-picture  machine,  under  * picture . [Col- 
loq.  or  slang.] 

Moving  platform  or  sidewalk.  See  -kplatform.— 
Moving  picture.  See  ‘mo  ving. picture  machine , under 
★ picture . 

mowkowk,  n.  Same  as  *mocaclc. 

moxie-berry  (mok/si-ber,/i),  n.  The  creeping 
snowberry,  Chiogenes  hispidula. 

Moxostoma  (mok-sos'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  an 
error  for  *Myzostoma,  irreg.  < pv(,av,  suck,  + 
crifia,  mouth.]  A genus  of  suckers,  numer- 
ous in  species,  found  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

mozambique  (mo-zam-bek'),  n.  [Named  with 
reference  to  Mozambique  in  Africa.]  A loosely 
woven  fabric  for  women’s  wear,  having  a cot- 
ton warp  and  a woolen  weft Mozambique 

spindles.  See  i k spindle . 

mozemize  (mo'zem-iz),  n.  See  *moosemise. — 
Indian  mozemize,  the  American  mountain-ash,  Sorbus 
Americana. 

mozo  (mo'tho),  n.  [Sp.  mozo,  Pg.  jwofo,  a 
youTig  man  or  boy.]  A man-servant. 

Iff.  P.  An  abbreviation  (ft)  of  Master  of  Paint- 
ing ; (c)  of  man-power ; ( d ) of  Member  of 
Police ; ( e ) of  Methodist  Protestant ; (f)  of  Met- 
ropolitan Police;  ( g ) [I.  c.]  of  the  Latin; millia 
passuum,  a thousand  paces : the  Roman  mile ; 
Qi)  of  Municipal  Police. 

M.  P.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Canada. 

M.Ph.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Philosophy. 

m.  p.  h.  An  abbreviation  of  miles  per  hour. 

M.  P.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Polite 
Literature. 

M.  P.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament. 

M.  P.  S.  An  abbreviation  (o)  of  Member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society ; (ft)  of  Member  of  the 
Philological  Society  ; (c)  [I,  c.]  of  meter  per  sec- 
ond. 

mr.  An  abbreviation  of  millier. 

M.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

M.  R.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

M.  R.  C.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

M.  R.  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  G.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

M.  R.  i.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

M.  R.  I.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

M.  R.  S.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

M.  R.  U.  S.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institute. 

M.  S.  An  abbreviation  (ft)  of  Master  of  Science; 
( c ) of  Master  of  Surgery  ; (d)  [ l . c.]  of  month's 
sight ; (e)  of  Latin  Memorise  Sacrum,  sacred 
to  the  memory  (of,  etc.). 

M.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Master  of 
Scientific  Agriculture ; (6)  of  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

M.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Science. 
M.  S.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Madras  Staff  Corps. 
M.  S.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Stag- 
hounds. 

m.  s.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  mean  sea-level. 

M.  S.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Statistical  Society. 

m.  t.  An  abbreviation  of  mean  time. 
mth.  An  abbreviation  of  month. 

Mts.  {cap.  or  l.  e.]  An  abbreviation  of  Moun- 
tains. 

mu  (mu),  n.  The  Greek  letter  M,  p (pv,  earlier 
poi),  corresponding  to  the  English  M,  m.  See 
M and  *mem. 

muang  (mu-ang'),  n.  [Siamese  muang,  meu- 
ang,  kingdom,  country,  city.)  A town ; es- 
pecially, the  official  residence  of  the  governor 
of  a province.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI. 
469.  [Siam.] 

muawinine  (mo-a'wi-nin),  n.  [E.  African 
muawi,  a tree  of  Mozambique,  + -in  + -ine'2.] 
An  amorphous  syrup-like  alkaloid  contained 
in  a tree  of  Mozambique, 
mucambo  (mo-kam'bo),  n.  [Brazilian.]  The 
village  of  a colony  of  hush  negroes.  [Brazil.] 
mucamide  (mo-kam'id),  n.  {muc{ate)  4- 
amide.\  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 
CgH80C4H804(C0NH2)2,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  mucate.  It  is  the 
diamide  of  mucic  acid. 

mucedinaceous  (miUse-di-na'shius),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mucedinacese. 
mucedineous  (mu-se-din'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
★ mucedinaceous. 

mucinic  (mu-sin'ik),  a.  {mucin  + -ic.]  Not- 
ing a dibasic  acid  obtained  from  galactose, 
mucinogen  (mu-sin'o-jen),  n.  {mucin  + -gen, 
producing.]  Same  as  mucigen. 
mucinoid,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  * mucoid. 
mucinuria  (mu-si-nu'ri-a),  n.  {mucin  + Gr. 
ovpov,  urine.]  The  passage  of  urine  contain- 
ing mucin. 

mucitis  (mu-sl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < mucus  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  any  mucous  membrane, 
muckerish  (muk'er-ish),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  a mucker.  See  mucker S,  2. 
[Slang.] 

muckerishly  (muk'&r-ish-li),  adv.  In  a muck- 
erish manner;  with  ill-breeding;  coarsely; 
roughly;  noisily.  Outing,  Jan.,  1906,  p.  494. 
[Slang.] 

muckerism  (muk'er-izm),  n.  Underbreeding ; 
coarseness;  low  roughness;  the  conduct  of  a 
‘ bounder’  or  mucker.  [Slang.] 

Both  battalions  were  equally  guilty,  and  we  hope  it 
does  not  mean  an  entrance  of  muckerism  into  our  Army 
and  Navy  games.  Outing , Jan.,  1906,  p.  494. 

mucket  (muk'et),  n.  [Also  mouket,  mougat; 
origin  obscure.]  A large  dark-brown  mussel, 
Lampsilis  ligamentinus,  found  in  the  Mississippi 
river  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
buttons. 

muck-iron  (muk'Uern),  n.  Iron  which  has 
been  rolled  only  once  after  being  squeezed  or 
shingled  into  a bloom,  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  by  the  puddling  process.  Such 
iron  contains  cinder  and  is  imperfectly  welded 
throughout.  It  must  he  cut  up,  piled  into 
fagots,  again  heated,  and  rolled  into  bar 
before  it  is  salable. 

muckite  (muk'It),  n.  [G.  muckit  (1878); 
named  after  H.  Muck.']  A yellow  resin  from 
the  coal-beds  of  Neudorf,  Silesia, 
muckluck  (muk'luk),  n.  [Also  mukluk,  mac- 
lock,  < Eskimo  magdlag,  ground-seal.]  1.  In 
Alaska,  a seal ; also  sealskin. 

Soles  of  “ maclock or  sealskin. 

Whymper,  Travels  in  Alaska,  p.  136. 


mucroniforn 

The  Innuit  name  of  the  same  seal  is  mukluk,  a word 
which  is  also  used  by  the  Russians  to  designate  seal-skin. 

W.  H.  Dali,  Alaska,  p.  533. 
2.  The  high  hoot  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  and 
of  the  Aleutians,  made  of  sealskin,  with  soles 
of  ground-seal  hide.  Also  spelled,  in  this 
sense,  muck-a-luck. 

The  muck-a-lucks  . . . are  water-tight,  clumsy,  evil- 
smelling, so  large  that  hay  is  put  inside  to  make  a good 
bed  for  the  foot,  and  so  loose  that  leather  thongs  must  be 
wrapped  around  instep  and  ankle. 

Pall  Mall  Mag.,  Jan.,  1901,  p.  56. 

muckna  (muk'na),  n.  [Hind,  makhnd,  < Skt. 
matkuna,  a hug,  a tuskless  elephant,  etc.] 
An  East  Indian  name  for  a tuskless  elephant; 
strictly  speaking,  a tuskless  male  elephant, 
since  the  female  Indian  elephants  seldom  de- 
velop tusks. 

muckweed  (muk'wed),  n.  1.  The  curled- 
leaved  pondweed,  Potamogeton  crispus. — 2. 
The  lamb’s-quarters  or  pigweed,  Ch'enopodium 
album. 

mucobromic  (mu-ko-bro'mik),  a.  [L.  mucus, 
mucus,  + bromic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a color- 
less compound,  OCHCBr : CBrCOOH,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  pyromucic  acid. 
The  acid  crystallizes  in  lustrous  leaflets  and 
melts  at  120°  C. 

mucocartilage  (mu-ko-kiir'ti-laj),  n.  [L.  mu- 
cus, mucus,  + cartilago,  cartilage.]  In  histol., 
a soft  cartilage  the  cells  of  which  are  em- 
bedded in  a limpid,  mucous-like  matrix, 
mucochloric  (mu-ko-klo'rik),  a.  [L.  mucus, 
mucus,  + chlor(in)  4-  -ic.]  Noting  an  acid, 
a colorless  compound,  OCHCC1 : CCiCOOH, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ehlorin  on  pyro- 
mucie  acid.  The  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
plates  and  melts  at  125°  C. 
mucocutaneous  (miUko-ku-ta/ne-us),  a.  [L. 
mucus,  mucus,  + cutis,  skin.  See  cutaneous.] 
Relating  to  both  mucous  membrane  and  skin, 
muco-enteritis  (mu-ko-en-te-rl'tis),  n.  [NL., 
< L.  mucus,  mucus,  + Gr.  ev-epov,  intestine,  4- 
-itis.]  Intestinal  catarrh, 
mucofibrous  (mu-ko-fi'bnis),  a.  [L.  mucus, 
mucus,  + fibra,  fiber,  + -ous.]  Both  mucous 
and  fibrous : as,  the  mucofibrous  tissue  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  which  is  chiefly  mucous,  with 
enough  fibrous  tissue  to  give  it  support, 
mucoid,  a — Mucoid  tumor.  Same  as  myxoma. 

ii.  n.  A viscid,  glairy  substance  derived 
from  connective  tissue  and  containing  a large 
amount  of  mucin. 

It  may  he  mentioned  that  some  holothurians  iiave  the 
remarkable  property  of  converting  their  tough,  brown, 
leather-like  skin  into  mucoid  within  a few  hours,  on 
their  being  brought  into  air.  The  whole  skin  may 
undergo  this  viscous  transformation. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  517. 

mucomembranous  (mu-ko-mem'bra-nus),  a. 
[L.  mucus,  mucus,  4-  membrana,  membrane, 
+ -oms.]  Relating  to  mucus  and  a membrane  : 
noting  a form  of  enteritis  or  enterocolitis  in 
which  there  is  a discharge  of  mucus  and  of 
membranous  patches  with  the  intestinal  pas- 
sages. 

muconic  (mu-kon'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid,  a 
colorless  compound,  HOCOCH : CH.CH : CH- 
COOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxid  on  3,  4-dibromadipic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  needles  and  decom- 
poses at  about  320°  C. 

mucoraceous  (mu-ko-ra'shius),  a.  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  tie  family  Mucoracese,  or 
mold  family. 

mucosal  (mu-ko'sal),  a.  [L.  mucosa  (sc.  mem- 
brana) 4-  -al1.]  Relating  to  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

mucosanguineous  (miUko-sang-gwin'e-us),  a. 
[L.  mucus,  mucus,  + sanguis  ( sanguin -), 
blood,  + -e-ous.]  Both  mucous  and  bloody, 
mucosanguinolent  (miUko-sang-gwin'o-lent), 
a.  Same  as  * mucosanguineous . 

Mucous  cancer.  Same  as  colloid  cancer. — Mucous 
edema.  Same  as  myxedema.—  Mucous  fermenta- 
tion. See  mucic  ★ fermentation . — Mucous  patch.  See 
+patch. — Mucous  rales.  Same  as  moist  rdles  (which 
see,  under  rale).—  Mucous  tubercle.  Same  as  condy- 
loma.— Mucous  wart.  See  hwartt. 
mucronation  (mu-kro-na'shon),  n.  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  muoronate;  a 
mucronate  process. 

The  apex  is  often  very  slightly  retuse,  and  the  midrib 
produced  into  a slight  spiculation  or  mucronation. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  154 
2.  In  hot.,  same  as  mucro  (ft), 
mucroniform  (mu-kron'i-form),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a mucro  ; spine-like. 


mucus-gland 

mucus-gland  (mii'kus-gland"),  n.  See  mucous  worth  a shilling  a pound,”  Rolfe  Boldrewood, 
glands,  under  Pallial  mucus-gland,  in  quoted  in  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 

some  gastropods,  a glandular  area  on  the  inner  surface  of  mud-flOW  (mud'flo),  n.  In  geol.  : (a)  A char- 


[Irreg.  < L.  mucus  + 


the  mantle. 

mucusin  (mu'kus-in),  n, 

-tna.]  Same  as  mucin . 

mucus-passage  (mu,kus-pas//a;j),  n.  A simple 
or  branched  tube  filled  with  mucus,  often 
found  in  the  tissue  of  certain  species  of 
Laminaria. 

mud,  n. — Green  mud  a name  applied  to  a certain 
deep-sea  mud  because  of  its  color.  This  extremely  fine 
sediment  covers  great  areas  of  the  ocean  bottom  at  depths 
of  from  100  to  700  fathoms.  The  green  mineral  glauconite 
is  a constituent.  Geikie,  Text- book  of  Geol.,  p.  106. — 
Weldon  mud,  the  trade-name  for  regenerated  man- 
ganese oxid  obtained  by  the  process  invented  by  Walter 
Weldon  as  an  important  improvement  in  the  production 
of  chlorin  for  bleaching-powder.  Since  chlorin  gas  is 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid 
and  manganese  dioxid,  there  is  left  in  the  still  a solution 
of  manganese  chlorid,  which  is  treated  with  a proper 
quantity  of  slaked  lime  (calcium  hydroxid),  and  an  abun- 
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mule-mark 

cricket  or  base-hall  fails  to  retain  hold  on  a 
hail  which  comes  into  his  hands.  See  muff'2, 

n.,  3. 

acteristic  structure  seen  in  certain  shales  or  muffled,  p.  a.  3.  Having  feathered  feet,  such 
hardened  mud-rocks,  and  produced  by  the  as  are  found  in  many  breeds  of  domesticated 
stoppage  and  subsequent  hardening  of  a small  pigeons  : thus  a black,  self -rallied  tumbler  is 
flow  of  soft  fluid  mud.  (6)  A great  flow  of  mud  a tumbler  of  uniform  black  color  with  the 
and  water  such  as  often  attends  volcanic  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  tarsus  feathered, 
eruptions,  when  rain,  or  hot  water  from  the  muffle-kiln  (muf'l-kil),  n.  A closed  kiln  in 
crater,  gathers  up  fine  volcanic  tuff  and  flows  which  the  enamel  and  gold  decorations  on 
with  it  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano  like  a pottery  and  porcelain  are  fired : so  constructed 
sheet  of  lava.  that  the  flame,  gases,  and  smoke  do  not  come 

The  largest  ejected  block  that  we  saw  was  one  on  the  into  contact  with  the  ware.  See  enamel-kiln . 
surface  of  the  mud-flow  between  the  rivers  Blanche  and  muffler,  n.  (e)  A device  to  deaden  or  silence  the  ex- 
Heche  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  plosive  puff  of  the  exhaust  of  hot  gases  fi’om  an  internal- 


sea  coast  Bulletin  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Ilist.,  XVI.  347. 
mud-guard  (mud'gard),  n.  A light  shield  so 
placed  as  to  protect  riders  or  passengers  from 
mud  thrown  by  the  wheel  of  a bicycle,  car- 
riage, or  motor-car. 

tail  mud-hen,  n.  5.  A woman  who  dabbles 


dance  of  air  is  driven  through  the’  turbid  iiquid  in  a tall  mud-hen,  n.  5.  A woman  who  dabbles  in 
cylindrical  vat  A black  deposit,  the  Weldonjtmd,  forms  stock-gambling.  [Slang.]  Cl  up  in,  American- 
isms. 


combustion  motor  such  as  is  used  on  motor  vehicles.  The 
escape  of  these  gases  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
into  the  open  air  is  followed  by  their  expansion,  with  a 
shock  to  the  displaced  air  and  a noisy  report  The 
muffler  compels  them  to  escape  slowly  and  evenly,  and 
by  cooling  them  in  the  process  less  change  of  volume 
occurs.  The  simplest  type  consists  of  enlargements  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  exhaust-pipe,  and  the  discharge 
through  a large  number  of  small  orifices.  Called  silencer 
in  England. 


_j  the  result  of  oxidation.  It  consists  essentially  of  cal- 

^nmb|CInsed, instead6  of  neTSglne^Xxfd!’  toTct  mud-hole,  n.  4.  A soft  spot  in  granite  due  to  mugginess  (mug'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
upon  a fresh  lot  of  hydrochloric  acid.  decomposition.  [Quarrymen’s  slang.]  muggy, 

mud,  v.  t.  3.  To  fill  with  mud  or  soft  clay,  Knots,  streaks,  and  “ mud  holes"  must  be  carefully  muggy,  a.  II.  n.  A half-intoxicated  person, 

as  the  crevices  between  the  logs  in  a log  avoided  in  a conscientious  selection  of  stock  for  monu-  [Sailors’ slang.] 

mental  work.  L - 6 J 

, • , . . r , ...  , ,,  W.  C.  Day,  in  Rep.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1897-98,  p.  230. 

mudarin  (mu-da  mi),  n.  [ mudarli ) (see  the  . ..  , - , ...  , . 

def.)  + -in2.]  An  odorless,  hitter  mixture  of  mudirieh  (mo-de-re  e),  n.  [Also  moodmeh;  <. 

- . Av.  mudinya,  < mudir.  See  mudir.]  The 


compounds  contained  in  the  bark  of  madar- 
root,  Calotropis  mudari.  It  is  used  in  India 
as  a medicine  and  is  also  called  madarin. 
mud-barge  (mud'barj),  n.  A mud-boat;  a 
mud-scow : usually  arranged  with  a hopper 
or  dumping-bottom,  so  that  when  filled  by 
means  of  a dredge,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be 
towed  to  a designated  point  and  there  emptied, 
mud-binder  (mud  ' bin " der),  n.  See  *soil- 
binder. 

mud-blow  (mud 'bio),  n.  A pipe  with  a 
straight-way  valve  leading  away  from  the 


province  administered  by  a mudir. 
mud-land  (mud'land), n.  A marsh  left  dry  by 
the  ebbing  tide. 

mud-lark,  n.  4.  The  Australian  magpie-lark, 
Grallina  picata,  named  from  its  large  and 
elaborately  built  mud  nest. — 5.  A *mudder 
(which  see). 


mud-lighter  (mud'lFter),  n.  An  open  flat-  muguet  (mii-ga'),  v. 


mug-house,  n.— Mug-house  club.  See  the  extract. 

The  mug-house  clubs  in  Long  Acre,  . . . where  gentle- 
men, lawyers,  and  tradesmen,  used  to  meet  in  a great 
room,  seldom  under  a hundred.  They  had  a president 
...  to  keep  the  whole  room  in  order.  A harp  played  all 
the  time  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and,  every  now 
and  then,  one  or  other  of  the  company  rose,  and  enter- 
tained the  rest  with  a song.  . . . Here  was  nothing 
drank  but  ale,  and  every  gentleman  had  his  separatc 
mug,  which  he  chalked  on  the  table  where  he  sate,  as  it 
was  brought  in. 

IF.  Chappell,  Pop.  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  quoted  in  >\ 
[and  Q.,  5th  ser.,  II.  333. 


bottomed  boat  which  receives  the  contents  of 
the  iron  scoop  or  shovel  operated  by  a mud- 
digger, 


lowest  point  of  a boiler  and  used  for  blowing  mud-lump  (mudTump),  n.  A projecting  mass 
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out  or  cleaning  out  mud  and  other  deposits. 
Also  blow-off  and  bottom-blow. 
mud-boat,  n.  2.  A low  sled  with  wide  run- 
ners, used  for  hauling  logs  in  swamps, 
mud-collector  (mud'ko-lek,/tgr),  v.  A mud- 
drum. 

mud-crack  (mud'krak),  n.  In  geol.,  a shrink- 
age-crack produced  in  mud  when  it  dries  and 
sometimes  tilled  with  matter  later  introduced. 


^ [F.,  name  of  several 

plants,  also  a disease,  the  thrush.]  In patliol., 
same  as  thrush 2. 

mugwumpian  (mug-wump'i-an),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  mugwumps  or  mugwumpery. 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  produced  by  the  muktar  (mok'tar),  »•  A minor  provincial 
local  bulging  of  underlying  soft  beds  because  official  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
of  overloading  in  the  neighborhood,  or  perhaps  mukti  (muk'ti),  n.  [Skt.  mukti,  release,  de- 


or  lump  of  mud  specially  characteristic  of  the 


also  by  the  generation  of  confined  gases, 

Within  the  region  lie  a number  of  “mud  volcanoes,” 
apparently  analogous  to  the  “ mud  lumps”  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  which  have  attracted  much  attention  by 
reason  of  their  novelty,  though  they  are  quite  subordinate 
to  the  general  features.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  71. 


mudd  (mud),  n.  [Ar.  ?]  A measure  of  capacity  mud-oyster  (mud'ois//ter),  n.  See  *oyster, 
used  in  Morocco,  equal  to  1 .28  English  bushels,  mud-pot  (mud 'pot),  n.  A mud  geyser, 
mud-dab  (mud'dab),  n.  The  winter  flounder,  mud-ring  (mud'riug),  n. 

Pseudopleuronectes  anicricanus,  found  on  the  ’ ' ' 

H 


liverance,  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of 
existence,  < mukta,  set  free,  released, < / much, 
let  go,  set  free,  release.]  In  Hindu  philos., 
release  from  existence:  equivalent  of  nirvana 
in  the  Buddhist  scheme. 

mulada  (md-la'da),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  < mulo, 
mule.]  A drove  of  mules. 

A piece',of  metal  so  mulattoism  (mu-lat'o-izm),  n.  {mulatto  + 
-ism.]  The  condition  of  being  a mulatto. 


shaped  as  to  close  the  bottom  of  a locomotive 
boiler  or  an  upright  boiler  between  the  shell  mulazem  (mo-la-zem'),  n.;  pi.  nmlazemvn  (-ze 
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Mud-dab  {.Pseudopleuronectes  americanus). 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  from  Labra- 
dor to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

mudder  (mud'er),  n.  {mud  + -er.~\  A horse 
which  runs  best  on  a muddy  track;  a mud- 
runner.  [Racing  slang.] 

The  second  horse  was  King  Pepper,  synonymous  with 
mud,  and  the  third  horse,  Athlone,  is  by  Handsel,  a 
mudder  himself  and  a son  of  a mudder. 

N.  V.  Eve.  Sun,  Aug.  17,  1905. 

mud-digger  (mud'dig,;er),  n.  A broad,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  fitted  with  machinery  and  a 
large  scoop,  or  steam-shovel,  for  dredging 
the  bottoms  of  rivers,  deepening  channels, 
etc. 

mud-diver  (mud'di^ver),  n.  Same  as  *parsley- 
frog. 

muddlement  (mud'l-ment),  n 
or  confused  state  or  condition. 


men').  [Ar.]  In  the  Arabic-speaking 
regions  of  northern  Africa,  an  attendant  of 
higher  rank  than  a servant ; a superior  ser- 
vant or  attendant. 

The  next  morning,  ...  I feigned  Bickness,  and  asked 
the  chief  of  the  mulazemin  for  permission  to  absent  my- 
self from  morning  prayers. 

It.  C.  Statin  Pasha  (trans.),  Fire  and  Sword  in  the 

[Sudan,  p.  589. 

mulberry,  Bacteriosis  of  the  mulberry.  See 
■hbacteriosis. — Chytrldiose  of  the  mulberry.  See 

•kchytridiose. — Mulberry-root  disease.  See  -kdisea.se. 
mulberry-body  (mul'ber-i-bod,,i),  n.  A seg- 
menting egg  in  the  morula  or  mulberry  stage. 

river,  or'thf  like ; a machine  for  dredging  or 


and  the  fire-box  sheets, 
mud-runner  (mud 'runner),  n.  In  racing , a 
horse  which  runs  best  in  mud  or  on  a muddy 
track ; a mudder. 

This  theory  [of  heredity]  was  supported  yesterday  [a 
wet,  muddy  day]  by  the  result  of  all  the  races  on  the  flat 
which,  without  exception,  were  won  by  the  product  of 
stallions  that  in  their  day  were  famous  mud  runners. 

N.  Y.  Eve.  Sun,  Aug.  17,  1905. 

mud-saucer  (mud'sa:'s(T‘),  n.  In  trap-shooting, 
a clay  pigeon  or  other  composition  target. 
See  clay  pigeon.  [Slang.] 
mud-SCOOp  (mud'skop),  n.  A bucket  or  scoop 
for  dredging  mud  from  the  bottom  of  a pond, 


digging  in  mud  or  other  soft  material, 
mudsill,  >i.  3.  Specifically,  the  bed-piece  or 


more-fig,  or  Pharaoh’s  fig,  Ficus  Sycomorus. 
See  fig2,  1,  end  sycamore,  1. 


stream  and  usually  resting  on  rocks  or  in 
mud. 

mud-skipper  (mud' skip" er),  ».  A name  of 
- the  gobioid  fishes  of  the  genus  Periophthalmus, 
from  their  remarkable  ability  to  hop  about  on 
mud-flats,  and  even  to  climb  trees  and  bushes 
growing  near  the  shore.  The  generic  name, 
Periophthalmus,  refers  to  the  prominent  eyes, 
set  close  together,  capable  of  protrusion  and 
retraction,  and  furnished  with  a well-devel- 
oped eyelid.  See  cut  at  Periophthalmus. 

A muddled  mud- wheel  (mud'hwel),  n.  In  brickmaking, 
[Colloq.]  any  form  of  tempering-machine.  See  pug-mill. 

Thunder-storms,  as  a rule,  are  familiar  enough  and  muf  anc[  X simplified  spelling  of  muff. 
definite  enough  to  escape  the  general  muddlement.  * _ , . „ ..... 

- ~ • --  - — muff1,  n.  5.  A lap  or  fleece  of  fibrous  mate- 

rial, such  as  the  lap  of  waste  cotton,  which  is 
taken  from  the  comb  of  a combing-machine. 
— “ n.  Same  as 


bottom’ timber  of  a dam  placed  across  the  mulberry-wing  (mul'ber-i-wing),  n.  An  Amer- 


Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1901,  p.  385. 

mud-duck  (mud'duk),  h.  Any  domesticated 
duck. 


They  are  a cross  between  the  mallard  and  ordinary  muff-COUpling  (muf'kup"ling), 
mud  duck,  and  almost  a perfect  imitation  of  the  mallard.  box- coupling. 

Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  21,  1903,  p.  150. 


iean  hesperiid  butterfly,  Poanes  massasoit, 
occurring  in  the  eastern  and  middle  United 
States,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado, 
mule,  n.  10.  In  mech.,  a locomotive  for  tow- 
ing canal-boats,  operated  by  compressed  air, 
electricity,  or  steam : so  called  because  it 
replaces  the  mules  usually  used  for  towing. 

The  “ mule  ” has  two  large  hooks  ior  the  towropes  and 
has  also  a running  board  and  guard  hand  rail,  ...  so 
that  the  driver  can  go  around  the  machine  without 
dismounting. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Nov.  14, 1903,  p.  795. 
mule-gate  (mul'gat),  n.  The  floor-space  in  a 
mill  occupied  by  the  spinning-mule.  Nasmith, 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  409. 
mule-jenny  (mul'jen*i),  n.  1.  A spinning- 
jenny. — 2.  A female  mule, 
mule-killer,  n.  2.  Any  one  of  several  insects, 
as  the  wheel-bug,  a mantis,  or  a walking-stick. 


mud-fat (mud'fat), a.  Asfatasmud;  veryfat: 
as,  “veal,  mud-fat  and  vender  as  a chicken. 


[Southern  U.  S.] 

muffin2  (muf'in),  n.  {muff2,  ».]  One  who  is  mule-mark  (mul'mark),  n.  A dark  stripe  on 
given  to  muffing  or  acting  clumsily  in  play-  the  fore  part  of  the  back  of  a horse  or  mule, 
ing  a game,  but  more  particularly  one  who  in  considered  an  ancestral  character. 


mule-spinner 
mule-spinner,  n.  2.  Same  as  mule,  5. 
mule-steerer  (mul'ster//er),  n 
[U.  S.] 

Muley  brick.  See  *brick 2, 


mullocky  (mul'o-ki),  a.  [mullock  + -yl.] 
A mule-driver.  In  mining,  rubbishy;  not  metal-bearing;  of 
no  value. 

mulloid  (mul'oid),  n.  [L.  mullus,  mullet,  + 
-oid.]  _ Of  or  related  to  the  family  Mullidse 

rnllniHps  [rnn-lrvi'HA'/.'i  on.  i \TT . / Avi/i/i 


mulga  (mul'ga),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.]  ralat-efito  t 

hield  used  bv  the  natives  "LUlloides  (mu-loi  dez),  n.  [NL.,  < mullus 


1.  A long,  narrow  shield  used  by  the  natives -.v—- 

of  Australia,  but  usually  only  in  single  com- 

bat,  as  a protection  against  the  native  club.  0 . 6 * — --- — > 

Te  j r,  * — species:  found  chiefly  m the  Pacific  Ocean. 


It  is  usually  made  from  acacia  wood. — 2.  Any  sPl‘e'° 
one  of  several  species  of  Acacia,  especially  mulsll> 

A.  aneura,  a shrub  or  small  tree  found  ail 
over  Australia,  but  more  commonly  in  the 
arid  desert  region  of  the  interior.  Its  dark-brown 
wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used  by  the  aboriginals  for 
boomerangs,  spear-sticks,  and  shields,  while  its  leaves 
are  eaten  by  stock  and  in  times  of  drought  often  form 
their  only  food. 

mulga-grass  (mul'ga-gras),  n.  Either  of  two 
Australian  fodder  grasses,  Dantlionia  peni- 

cillata,  also  called  wallaby-grass,  and  Neu-  "“f“ gn 
rachne  Mitchelliana : so  called  because  they  mulshing  (mul'shing) 
grow  in  company  with  the  tree  called  mulga-  oneration  of  nrmlvina 


Gr.  cidof,  form.]  A genus  of  fishes 
family  Mullidse,  having  numerous 


VI.  A mulsh  may  also  be  of  use  in  preventing 
the  evaporation  of  soil-moisture  and  the  baking  or 
cementing  of  the  soil,  and  in  preventing  the  washing  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  too  deep  freezing.  The  upper  part  of 
the  soil  itself  may  be  employed  as  a mulsh  to  the  soil 
beneath,  by  being  kept  loose  and  dry  by  means  of  tillage  : 
this,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  tillage.  The 
frequently  stirred  top  soil  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  earth- 
mulsh  or  soil-mulsh.  Sometimes  the  crops  themselves 
are  utilized  as  mulshes  by  being  cut  and  allowed  to  lie  on 
“J®  land*  as,  for  example,  with  grass  or  rye  in  orchards. 
The  cover  crop  is  sometimes  considered  as  a mulsh  even 
when  it  is  still  alive  and  growing.  See  cover  'kcrop. 

The  process  and 


— — — — q \ ——  — VI.  auu  ^iiuvcoo  anu 

„ r operation  of  applying  mnlshes  in  agricultural 

nmliebrile  (mu'li-e-bril),  a.  [L.  muliebris,  of  P^otice.  Also  written  mulching. 
woman,  4-  -He.]  Feminine;  female.  rRare.l  BMlltJexuon  (mul-te  m-on),  n.  [L.  vnultus , 
-m. * ...  A many.  Cf.  Quaternion. " 


many  actines,  as  an  aster, 
ultibrachiate  (mial-ti-br..  _ „ 

multibrachiatus,  < L.  vnultus,  many, 
chium,  arm.]  Having  many  arms, 
Crinoidea. 

multicircuit  (mul'ti-ser-kit),  a.  Having  a 
multiple  circuit.—  Multicircuit  arc-dynamo, 


The  progeny  of  successive  generations  are  not  the  off- 
spring of  average  parents,  but  of  pairs  at  the  perfection 
and  conjugal  culmination  of  their  virile  and  muliebrile 
excellencies.  Science,  May  17,  1901,  p.  782. 

mulierine  (muTi-e-rin),  a.  [L.  mulier,  woman, 

4-  -itte1.]  Femaie  ; feminine.  [Rare.] 

The  jewel  of  seven  stars  is  a carven  ruby  found  on  a 
queen  mummy,  or  a mummied  queen,  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb  and  brought  to  England  along  with  other  lingerie  of 
the  lady,  including  a mummied  cat.  . . . Mr.  Trelawney,  _ ; ' 

an  Englishman,  rich  and  learned  in  Egyptology,  had  the  DlUltlbracniate  (mul-ti-bra'ki-at), 

feline  and  mulierine  mummies  in  a strange  cabinet  of  . . * t ’ ‘ * ' T 

weird  and  woozy  curios.  The  Reader,  May,  1904,  p.  658." 

mull1,  v.  t.  4.  In  leather -manuf.,  to  soften. 

C.  T.  Davis , Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  415. 

mullen,  n — Turkey  mullen,  a low,  heavy-scented 
annual  herb,  Piscaria  setigera,  belonging  to  the  spurge 
family.  It  is  very  — 

abundant  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  from  south- 
ern California  to  the 
Columbia  river.  The 
leaves  are  densely  stel- 
late-pubescent and 
whitish,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the 
mullen,  and  the  ob- 
long smooth,  shining 
seeds  are  said  to  be 
eaten  by  turkeys.  See 
California  irfish-poi- 
son.  . 

mulier1,  n.  3.  A ' 

prehistoric  stone 
implement,  so 
called  because 
supposed  to  have 
been  used  for 
grinding  grain. 

See  the  extract. 

The  objects  known 
as  mullers  are  gen- 
erally fiat  or  smooth 
on  one  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other, 
sometimes  with  a pit 

on  one  side  or  both.  They  are  mostly  of  granite,  quart- 
zite, or  sandstone,  rarely  of  other  materials. 

Fowke,  Archaeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  p.  539. 

Miillerian  mimicry.  See  * mimicry . 

Miiller-Lyer  figure.  See  * figure . 

Muller’s  net.  See  *ne 0. 

mullet1,  n.—  Blue-hack  mullet.  Same  as  white 
■k mullet.—  Common  mullet,  Mugil  cephalus,  found 
from^  California  to  Chile  in  great  abundance. — Fan-tail 


multiple 

two  or  more  modes,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  would  be 
what  is  called  a multimodal  curve. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  24. 
2.  Concerning,  pertaining  to,  or  illustrative 
of  multimodalism. 

Those  who  have  considered  the  “ multimodal " char- 
acter of  many  botanical  distributions  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  subspecies  or  local  races  will 
nud  reasons  for  reconsidering  their  views  in  these  papers. 

Nature,  July  3,  1902,  p.  234. 

multimodalism  (mul-ti-mo'dal-izmj,  n.  [mul- 
timodal + -ism.']  The  character  of  being 
multimodal ; that  state  or  condition  of  a group 
of  organisms  in  which  it  exhibits  more  than 
one  character  which  occurs  more  frequently 
than  characters  of  adjacent  statistical  value. 

The  object  of  the  present  series  of  papers  is  to  indicate 
that  much  of  the  multi-modalism  interpreted  in  the  case 
of  flowers  as  polymorphism  ...  is  not  true  multi-mo - 
dalism  at  all.  Biornetrika,  April,  1902,  pp.  305,  306. 

multinervate  (mul-ti-ner'vat),  a.  [L.  multus 
many,  4-  nervus , nerve,  4-  -ate 1.]  Having 
many  nerves,  in  any  sense. 

multinipple  (mul-ti-nip'l),  a.  Having  numer- 
ous teats : said  of  animals. 

From  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  three  of  his  multi- 
nipple  sheep.  Carnegie  Inst.  Yearbook,  1904,  p.  32. 


many.  Cf.  quaternion.]  In  math.,  a multi- 

88  *«: 

Grassmann’s  ‘Ausdehnungslehre/  but  has  only  (mul-ti-o  ral),  a.  [L.  multus , many, 

one  method  of  multiplication.  Nature , April  + (or~h  mouth,  4-  -aZ1.]  Having  several 
25,  1907,  p.  623.  ’ * 

multiactinate  (mui-ti-ak'ti-nat),  a.  [multi- 
+ active  + -ate*.]  In  sponge-spieules,  having 


[NL. 
+ bra- 
as  the 


mouth-openings,  as  a polyp. 

During  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  multioral  polvp 
the  original  linear  arrangement  is  soon  lost. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  [list.,  Nov.,  1902,  p.  889. 

multiovulation  (muFti-6-vu-la'shon),  n.  [L. 
multus,  many,  + NL.  ovulum,  ovule',  + -ation.] 
In  bot.,  the  production  of  many  ovules.  Pound 
and  Clements. 

multiparous,  a.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a mul- 
tipara; having  given  birth  to  two  or  more 
children. 


£ — iuuiutuuuiu  cuu-uyiiciiiiu,  a Cm  1 (Iren 

generator  the  armature  of  which  is  wound  in  such  M u.  ...  , _. 

a manner  as  to  supply  several  arc-lighting  circuits  con-  JM-Uitipartlte  number.  See  * number . 
nected  in  parallel.— Multicircuit  generator,  an  elec-  multiperf orate  (mul  -ti  - per ' fo  -rat 'l  a TT. 
trie  generator,  as  for  the  supplying  of  arc-lights.  which  is  JZ.u* tl . i . > J V - • a'  (>• 


, • in ua I. uiu  gviiviuuvl,  an  cicb- 

tiic  generator,  as  for  the  supplying  of  arc-lights,  which  is 
connected  with  and  feeds  several  parallel  circuits. 

multicycle,  n.  2.  A bicycle  designed  to  carry 
more  than  two  riders. 

multicylinder  (mul'ti-siFin-d6r),  a.  Same  as 
* multiple-cylinder . 

Two  types  of  gas  engines  are  on  view : the  vertical 
single-acting  and  the  horizontal  double-acting.  Both  are 
multi-cylinder  machines,  the  former  having  three  cylin- 
ders with  cranks  at  120  degrees  angularity  and  the  latter 
two  cylinders  arranged  in  tandem  with  single  crank. 

E / ti .» t Ilfov/zl  X*  i -I  AO  i 


X \ x 4 y xcviiy,  U/  • [U. 

mullus,  much,  + perforatus,  bored  through.] 
Having  many  perforations  or  minute  pores, 
as,  for  example,  septa  in  the  tissues  of  plants 
through  which  the  sap  passes  in  the  process 
of  transpiration. 

In  determining  the  rates  of  gaseous  diffusion  of  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  through  multiper/orate  dia- 
phragms extended  over  chambers  containing  perfect 
absorbents,  the  same  relations  between  partial  pressure 
of  the  gas  and  its  absorption  were  found  to  hold  good. 

Nature,  Oct.  16,  1902,  p.  620. 

[L. 


Elect.  World  andEngin.,  Sept.  24, 1904,  p.*  516.  ^,,1+,-.  d ■ , . Oct.16,1902, 

late  (mul-ti-fo'li-at),  «.  [multi-  + 


multifoliate  (mul-ti-fo'li-at),  a. 
foliate.]  Having  many  leaves, 
multiganglionic  (mul-ti-gang-gli-on'ik),  a. 

[L.  multus,  many,  + NL.  ganglion  + - ic .] 

Relating  to  or  having  many  ganglia, 
rnultiglobulus  (mul-ti-glob  ' u-lus),  n. ; pi. 
multiglobuli  (-11).  [L.  multus,  many,  + globu- 

lus, a little  bail.]  In  polvzoans,  a 

Turkey  Mullen  (Piscaria  setigera).  ZOOecia  OU  UU  iutemode.  -■  -j  — .,  u ..Arc. 

portion  of  a ppiant,a|oue  fourth  muitigravifla  (mul-ti-grav'i-da),  n. ; ph  muifi-  multiphase  alternating  currents.  Houston, 
s natural  ,ire.  gravidse  (-de).  [L.  multus,  many,  + gravida,  Ihct.  Elect. 

gravid.]  A woman  who  has  been  pregnant  multiphone  (mul'ti-fon),  n.  [L.  multus,  many, 
two  or  more  times.  " + Gr.  ij>uvy,  sound.]  A number  of  phono- 

graphs so  arranged  as  to  play  the  same  record 

sirmilfa/normalTT-  +I1110  a,iaa ~ 1 — j.. 


XT  - V ^ Jr  v/vx  rrxy,  It.  [ 1J , 

vnultus , many,  + per iodus,  period,  + -ic.]  Char- 
acterized by  a multiplicity  of  periods Multi- 

periodic  current,  an  alternating  electric  current  having 
components  of  various  frequency. 

multiphase  (mul'ti-faz),  a.  [multi-  + phase.] 
Having  many  phases,  in  any  sense  of  that 
, -r  <jlvuu-  wor(3 ; specifically,  in  elect.,  same  as  polyphase. 
group  of  multiphaser  (mul'ti-fa-zer),  n.  [multiphase  + 
-er.]  In  elect.,  a generator  which  furnishes 


natural  size;  b,  capsule, 
one  and  a half  times  natural  size. 


two  or  more  times. 

multilirate  (mul-ti-ll'rat),  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  — —o — — o<«: lx. v icwiu 

4-  lira,  a ridge,  a furrow,  + - ate %.]  Bearing  simultaneously,  thus  increasing  the  loudness 
or  marked  by  many  grooves  or  furrows,  as  a ^II  P^°Portion  to  the  number  of  instruments, 
gastropod  shell.  multiphotography  (mul  " ti  - fo  - tog ' ra  -fi),  n. 

The  body-whorl  bears  eleven  longitudinal  ribs,  thick,  ^fulti'  +.  photography .]  The  photographing 
spirally  multilirate,  these  lirse  of  varying  widths  alter-  OI.  an  0DJect  (person  or  thing)  before  two 
xxv/,..  v,axiiyiui»  iN>  Pimc  in  great  aounaance. — r an-taii  nately  disposed.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  p.  450.  mirrors  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to  secure  a num- 

St!il*S£^ n,S  multilobulate  (mul-ti-lob'u-lat)  a [multi-  J™**™***:  Also  mirror-photography. 
found  in  Australia.— French  mullet,  Mugil  incilis,  + lobulate.]  Having  numerous  lobules.  muitiplanar  (mul-ti-pla  nar),  a.  [L.  multus, 
'°;^din^ki8h  CMgres  toParA-Kiug  multimammate  (mul-ti-mam'at),  rL.  mul-  “an.v>  + planus,  plane,  + -r/r3.]  Consisting 

°\J~?xmilll8ts*xi  (?)  S£e  tow1-  (b)  Apogon  imberbis,  fus  many  + mamma  l tTqtt  of  several  planes, 

a MediteiTanean  fish. — Red-eye  mullet, Mugil gaimar-  ■ ’ ^ mamma,  oreast,  -I-  -ate-.]  Hav-  1+.  , , 

dianus,  known  from  the  Florida  Keys  to  Cuba.— Red  1J1&  more  than  one  pair  of  mamma,  as  the  pig.  muiHpiane  (mul  ti-plan),  a_.  and  n.  [L.  multus, 
mullet,  specifically,  Upeneus  vlamingii  and  Pseudupe-  Annals  and Maq.  Nat.  Hist. , March  1902  n 219  man.y>  -r  planum,  a plane.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
neus  porosus.—  Sea  mullet,  any  mullet  found  in  the  mnl+imillimiaiVn  tt  * several  planes.— 2.  ” ' - - - 

sea ; m Australia,  Mugil  grandis. — Snip-nose  mullet  rtrartinH-UlOllclirG  (null  ti-mil-you-ar  ),  n.  [L.  tt  ..  a .!  
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sea  ; in  Australia,  Mugil . grandis. — Snip-nose  mullet, 
a common  name  of  Palinurichthys  perciformis,  usually 
called  rudder-fish.  It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 

North  America.  Whirligig  mullet,  a very  small  mul-  iars  ( or  TiOlllKl1-  or  francs  otc  1 
let,  Quenmana  ggrans,  found  on  the  South  Atlantic  ' , V,;’  °r  lran<;s>  ete'h 

coast  of  the  United  States.— White  mullet,  Mugil  cu-  multimodal  (mul-ti-mo  dal),  a. 

rema,  found  on  both  coasts  of  North  and  South  America. ' ’ ’ ■■■••- 

mullid  (mul'id),  n.  Any  fish  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  mullets,  or  more  properly  the 
surmullets,  Mullidse. 

mullock  (mul'ok),  v.  t.  [mullocle,  ».]  To  work 
on  in  a blundering,  nntidy,  or  unsatisfactory 
way;  half  do  (a  thing);  spoil;  botch.  [Prov. 

Eng.]— To  mullock  over,  to  half  do ; slur  over. 

I affirm  as  a practical  shearer,  that  no  man  could  shear 
321  sheep  in  eight  hours,  although  I will  admit  he  might 
do  what  we  shearers  call  ‘ mullock  over  ’ that  number. 

The  Age,  Sept.  23,  1893,  quoted  in  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral 

[English. 


vnultus,  many,  + E.  millionaire.]  One  who 
possesses  property  worth  several  million  dol- 
lars (or  pounds,  or  francs,  etc.). 

LOdal  (mul-ti-mo'dal),  a.  [L.  multus , 
many,  4-  ynodus,  mode,  4-  -aZ1.]  1.  Having  a 
number  of  modes : said  of  a frequency  curve 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  probability 
curve  and  which  has  several  maxima.  See 
* mode 1,  11. 

We  see  therefore  quite  clearly  in  a special  case  . . . 
that  the  midtimodal  appearance  of  short  series  of  crania 
such  as  those  represented  in  our  diagrams  may  be  wholly 
due  to  random  sampling  and  be  no  sign  of  racial  hetero- 
geneity. Biornetrika,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  454. 

In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  two  or 
more  classes  containing  a large  number  of  individuals 
with  intermediate  classes  containing  few.  The  curve 
plotted  from  such  a series  of  observations  would  present 


— ir ; Having  several  aeroplanes. 

II.  n.  A flying-machine  having  several  (spe- 
cifically, more  than  two)  aeroplanes  (surfaces). 

multiple.  I.  a. — In  multiple  series.  See  -kseries. 
—Multiple  algebra,  algebra  having  units  of  different 
qualitative  character,  which  can,  however,  be  multiplied 
together.— Multiple  circuit.  See  krimrit.—  Multiple 
connection,  tile  character  of  a multiply  connected 
surface.— Multiple  Individuality,  jacks,  point, 
pregnancy,  press,  resonance,  reversal.  See  kindi- 
viduality,  etc.— Multiple  root.  See  *roo(l.- - Multi- 
ple screws,  spectra,  unit.  See  kscrewl,  kspectrum, 
kunit.—  Multiple  vision.  Same  as  polyopia. 

II.  n.  2.  In  telephony,  a multiple  jack.  (See 
*jack !.)-  in  multiple,  in  elect.  : (a)  So  connected  as 
to  form  a divided  circuit  in  each  branch  of  which  the 
current  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  impe'danee 
of  that  branch.  ( b ) Arranged  with  all  positive  terminals, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  negative  terminals,  on  the  other, 
in  direct  metallic  connection  : said  of  motors,  generators, 
voltaic  cells,  and  the  like. 


multiple-color 

multiple-color  (mul//ti-pl-ku]  'or),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  using  more  than  one  color:  as,  a 
multiple-color  calico-printing  machine,  which 
has  several  printing-cylinders  for  as  many 
colors. 

multiple-cylinder  (muFti-pl-sil'in-der),  a. 
Having  three  or  more  cylinders : as,  a mul- 
tiple-cylinder engine ; a multiple-cylinder  pump. 

multiplex,  a — Multiplex  telegraphy,  a method  by 
which  several  messages  (specifically,  more  than  four)  can 
be  sent  over  the  same  wire.  By  Edison’s  method  (see 
uadruplex ) four  messages  can  be  sent,  and  the  number 
as  been  increased  by  Rowland  to  twelve  or  sixteen.  See 
duplex  telegraph. — Multiplex  telephony.  See  *tele - 
phony. 

multiplexly  (mul'ti-pleks-li),  adv.  In  a mul- 
tiplex way;  intricately. 

On  account  of  this  exaggerated  and  concentrated  sensi- 
bility, it  becomes  very  difficult  to  persuade  or  dissuade 
either  men  of  genius  or  the  insane.  In  them  the  roots  of 
error,  as  well  as  those  of  truth,  fix  themselves  more  deeply 
and  multiplexly  than  in  other  men,  for  whom  opinion  is 
a habit,  an  affair  of  fashion,  or  of  circumstance. 

C.  Lombroso  (trans.),  The  Man  of  Genius,  p.  32. 

multiplicate,  a.  3.  Bearing  many  ridges  or 
folds,  as  a gastropod  shell. 

The  whorls  delicately  longitudinally  multiplicate. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1901,  p.  366. 

multiplication,  n.  5.  A dice-game  in  which 
the  highest  of  three  dice  thrown  is  left  on  the 
table.  The  remaining  two  are  thrown  again, 
and  the  higher  left,  and  then  the  third  is 
thrown  as  a multiplier  of  the  sum  of  the  other 
two.  The  player  who  gets  the  highest  total 
in  this  way  wins.— Arithmetic  multiplication, 
multiplication  by  a number.— Combinatorial  multipli- 
cation, multiplication  in  which  (1)  (Imln)  + ( Inlm ) = O ; 
(2)  (iltl)  = (^2i2)  = . • • = (Inin)  = O ; (3)  (Ills  • • • In) 

(J«+i  In* a . . . lr)  = (lih  . . . Inin* i . . . lr),  where  hhln 
are  the  reference  elements.— Compound  multiplica- 
tion, the  multiplication  of  compound  numbers. — Geo- 
metric multiplication,  the  multiplication  of  one  sect 
by  another.  See  ★ product  of  two  sects.—  Multiplica- 
tion of  effects.  See  ★ effect .—  Outer  multiplication, 
progressive  and  regressive  multiplication. — Progres- 
sive multiplication,  in  the  extensive  calculus  with 
n independent  units,  if  A r=  2aE  f)  and  Bj^S/SEW  be 
two  extensive  quantities  of  species  r and  s;  then  if 
r + s^n,  the  product  A,'By=2(a^)E(^)E(^),  where  the  pro- 
ducts E(^)E^)  of  derived  units  of  species  r and  s may 
be  expressed  as  derived  units  of  species  (r  4-  s).  Grass - 
mann.— Regressive  multiplication,  when  r + s>  n, 
A»-By=2aEr2^Ey=2  (ab)  ErE.y,  where  the  regressive  pro- 
ducts ErEy  are  to  be  reduced  to  units  of  species  (r  + s-n) 
by  taking  them  as  the  supplements  of  the  progressive 
products  |Er|Ey  where  |E,  the  supplement  of  E,  is  the 
only  unit  such  that  the  (progressive)  product  E | E = 1. 
Compare  progressive  ^multiplication.  Grassmann. — 
Scalar  multiplication,  in  math.,  commutative  multi- 
plication, where  ab  = ha. 

multiplication-theorem  (muFti-pli-ka'shon- 
the^o-rem),  n.  A theorem  by  virtue  of  which  a 
certain  function  of  mx  is  an  algebraic  func- 
tion of  the  same  function  of  x. 

Multiplicative  function.  Same  as  factorial 
f unction  (which  see,  under  f unction). 
multiplicity,  n.  3.  In  math.,  the  number  of 
times  an  object  ought  to  be  counted  for  the 
sake  of  regularity.  Thus,  a zero  of  a function 
has  a multiplicity  of  two,  if  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a union  of  two  zeros.  This  will  be 
shown  on  a conform  representation  by  the 
whole  circuit  of  longitude  being  twice  tra- 
versed in  going  round  such  a point  once. 

multiplier,  n.— Dynamic  multiplier,  an  inductance- 
coil  or  choke-coil.  [Obsolete.] — Electromagnetic 
multiplier,  a galvanometer  which  consists  of  a compass- 
needle  surrounded  by  a coil  of  many  turns  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  current:  a device  introduced  by  Schweigger 
and  also  called  Schweigger' s multiplier.  [Obsolete.]— 
Schwelgger’s  multiplier.  See  electromagnetic  -Amul - 
tiplier. 

multiply  (mul ' ti-pli),  adv.  In  a manifold 
way. 

The  tables  give  the  numbers  of  distinct  abstract  groups 
of  each  order  as  far  as  63 ; the  number  of  substitution 
groups  of  each  degree  as  far  as  18,  classified  as  multiply 
transitive,  other  primitive,  imprimitive,  and  intransitive. 

Science,  June  5,  1903,  p.  904. 
Multiply  connected  surface.  See  ★swV/ace. 
multipoint  (mul' ti- point),  a.  [L.  multus 
( multi -),  many,  + E.  point1.']  Serving  to  con- 
nect together  several  points  in  a divided  elec- 
tric circuit : said  of  certain  forms  of  switch. 

Mr.  Stillwell  has  enumerated  . . . the  several  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  group  switches.  ...  It  seems  as  though 
the  latter  class  of  advantages  might  be  obtained  as  readily 
and  more  simply  and  cheaply  by  the  use  of  multi-point 
control-switches,  used  in  parallel  with  the  ordinary  ones  ; 
as  group  operation  could  be  easily  obtained  in  this  way. 

Trans,  of  Amer.  Inst,  of  Elect.  Engineers,  March  23, 

[1904,  p.  483. 

Multipolar  field.  See  *field. 
multipress  (mul 'ti- pres),  n.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + E.  press1.]  A flat-bed  perfecting- 
press  of  the  same  type  as  the  Cox  duplex  press. 
Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28,  1902,  p.  63. 


multiradial  (mul-ti-ra'di-al),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + radius,  spoke  (radius),  + -al1.]  1. 

Pertaining  to  or  having  many  radii ; multi- 
radiate. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the  modification  be  a 
simple  change  that  might  have  occurred  in  independent 
cases,  in  fact  if  it  be  a 'multiradial  apocentricity. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  343. 

2.  In  Mol.,  purely  adaptive  or  homoplastic. 
P.  C.  Mitchell Multiradial  apocentricity.  See 

•kapocentricity. 

multirotation  (mul//ti-ro-ta'shqn),  n.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + rotaiio(n~),  rotation.]  In  cliem. 

pliys.,  the  power  possessed  by  solutions  of 
certain  optically  active  sugars,  hydroxy-acids, 
lactones,  and  other  compounds  of  changing 
their  rotatory  power  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  solution.  A con- 
stant value  for  the  rotation  is  finally  obtained, 
which  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  initial 
one.  This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to 
the  formation  of  hydrates  of  the  active  com- 
pound. Also  mutarotation.  Jour.  Pliys.  Chem., 
Oct.,  1907,  p.  559. 

multiscaled  (mul ' ti- skald),  a.  [L.  multus, 
much,  + E.  scale 1 + -ed2.]  Having  several 
scales : said  of  certain  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters the  constants  of  which  can  readily  be 
changed  so  as  to  enable  more  than  one  scale 
to  be  employed  on  a single  instrument, 
multiseated  (mul'ti-se-ted),  a.  In  mech.,  hav- 
ing a number  of  seats  or  surfaces  of  contact : 
said  of  valves  or  other  parts  of  a machine 
which  rest  on  three  or  more  seats, 
multisect  (mul-ti-sekt'),  v.  t.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  cut.]  To  divide 
into  more  than  two  parts, 
multisection  (mul-ti-sek'shon),  n.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + sectio[n-),  a cutting.]  The  act  of 
multisecting. 

multisegmental  (mul//ti-seg-men'tal),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  + segmentum,  segment,  + -al1.] 
Having  many  segments  : as,  a multisegmental 
commutator. 

A closed  coil  armature,  connected  with  a multi-scg- 
mental  commutator. 

Steinmetz,  Elect.  Engineering,  p.  122. 

multisegmented  (mul-ti-seg'men-ted),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  + E.  segment  + -ed2.]  Having 
many  segments;  having  been  divided  into 
many  segments. 

The  whole  body  distinctly  multisegmented , and  elon- 
gated ; without  dorsal  plates  or  articulate  limbs. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  April  18,  1899,  p.  477. 

multispicular  (mul-ti-spik'u-lar),  a.  [L. 

multus,  many,  + spiculum,  spicuie,  + -rar3.] 
Composed  of  or  containing  many  spicules : 
as,  the  multispicular  strands  of  a sponge- 
skeleton. 

In  one  of  the  two  specimens  [of  sponges]  in  the  collec- 
tion, . . . there  are  a few  multispicular  strands  in  the 
otherwise  very  regular  unispicular  meshwork. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  210. 

multispiculate  (mul-ti-spik'u-lat),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  + spiculum,  spicule,  + -ate1.] 
Having  many  spicules. 

multispinous  (mul-ti-spl'nns),  a.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + spina,  spine,  + -ous.]  Bearing  many 
spines : as,  a multispinous  varix  of  a gastropod 
shell,  for  example,  Murex  tenuispina. 

It  is  clear  that  the  multispinous  varix  is  a modification 
of  the  unispinous  one.  Amer.  Nat..,  Dec.,  1902,  p.  933. 

multistation  (mul'ti-sta-shon),  n.  Same  as 
kpolystation. 

multistratified  (mul-ti-strat'i-'fid),  a.  [L. 

multus,  many,  + strata,  layers,  + -fy  + -ed2 
(see  stratified ).]  Composed  of  many  strata  or 
layers. 

multisyllabic  (mul"ti-si-lab'ik),  a.  [Tj.  mul- 
tus, many,  + syllaba,  syllable,  + -ic.]  Consist- 
ing of  many  syllables ; polysyllabic. 
Multituberculata  (muFti-tu-ber-ku-la'tS),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < L.  multus,  many,  + tuberculum,  tu- 
bercle.] An  order  of  small  mammals  having 
enlarged  incisors  and  the  molar  teeth  with 
numerous  points  or  tubercles  typically  ar- 
ranged in  longitudinal  rows.  The  species 
range  from  the  Trias  to  the  Eocene.  The 
name  is  in  common  use,  but  is  antedated  by 
Allotheria,  Marsh. 

multituberculate,  a.  II.  n.  A member  of 
the  mammalian  order  Multituberculata. 
multituberculy  (mul"ti-tu-ber'ku-li),  n.  [ mul - 
titubercul{ale)  + -?/3.]  The  condition  of  hav- 
ing molar  teeth  with  many  cusps  or  tubercles. 
The  primitive  mammals  afford  typical  ex- 
amples of  multituberculy.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  1897,  p.  714. 


municipal 

Multitude  of  a set.  Same  as  *potency  of  a set. 
multitudinous,  o.  4.  Thronged;  crowded. 
[Rare.] 

The  transport  of  a fierce  and  monstrous  gladness 
Spread  through  the  multitudinous  streets,  fast  flying 
Upon  the  wings  of  fear.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  xii. 
multivane  (mul'ti-van),  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
+ E.  vane.]  Having  many  vanes  or  blades: 
said  of  propellers,  windmills,  aeroplanes,  etc., 
multivariance  (mul-ti-va'ri-ans),  n.  [multi- 
variant.]  The  character  or  condition  of  being 
multivariant;  in  pliys.  chem.,  the  possession 
by  a thermodynamic  system  of  more  than  one 
degree  of  freedom.  See  * degree  of  freedom 
(b)  and  *pliase  rule.  Physical  llev.,  Dec., 
1904,  p.  458. 

multivariant  (mul-ti-va'ri-ant),  a.  [L.  mul- 
tus, many,  + E.  variant.]  In  pliys.  chem.,  hav- 
ing more  than  one  degree  of  freedom.  The 
variance  (V)  of  a chemical  system  is  expressed 
by  the  equation  V = c + 2 — <p,  where  c is  the 
number  of  independent  components  and  <j>  is 
the  number  of  phases  in  which  the  system 
may  exist. 

The  indifferent  curve  divides  the  plane  into  two  regions, 
in  one  of  which  the  bivariant  or  multivariant  system  cau 
exist  in  equilibrium  while  in  the  other  it  cannot. 

Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  492. 

multivincular  (mul-ti-ving'ku-lar),  a.  [L. 
multus,  many,  + vinculum,  bond,  + -ar2.]  In 
the  Pelecypoda,  noting  a type  of  ligament 
which  consists  of  a multiplication  of  liga- 
mental  plugs  along  the  hinge-line,  as  in  Perna, 
Area,  etc.  It  is  a reduplication  of  the  alivin- 
eular  type,  in  which  there  is  a single  median 
plug  between  the  valves, 
multivoltage  (mul-ti-vol'taj),  n.  [L.  multus, 
many,  + E.  voltage.]  Having  a multiplicity 
of  voltages. 

With  the  aid  of  diagrams  he  discussed  at  some  length 
the  rheostatic  control  and  the  multivoltage  systems. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  April  11,  1903,  p.  621. 
Multivoltage  system,  a system  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion from  a central  station  by  which  two  or  more  voltages 
are  available  for  the  operation  of  motors  or  for  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  motors  and  lamps, 
mulvi  (mol'vi),  n.  Same  as  *maulvi. 
mummy1,  n — Mummy  brown.  See  kbrown.— 
Mummy-corn.  See  ★coral, 
mummy-pot  (mum'i-pot),  n.  In  Egypt,  ar- 
chseol.,  an  earthenware  jar  in  which  a mummied 
cat  or  bird  was  deposited ; also  a Canopic  vase 
(which  see). 

Munchausenism  (mun-eha'  zen-izm) , n.  [Mun- 
chausen (G.  Muncliliausen ) (see  def.)  + -ism.] 
1.  A disposition  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
romance  and  wild  exaggeration,  in  the  manner 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  the  hero  of  a work  of 
fiction  originally  composed  by  Rudolph  Erich 
Raspe  (1737-94),  a German  scholar  and  ad- 
venturer, whose  work,  written  in  English,  and 
published  in  England  in  1785,  was  afterward 
expanded  by  booksellers’  hacks,  and  became 
very  popular. — 2.  A grossly  exaggerated  story 
or  statement  such  as  those  of  Baron  Munchau- 
sen ; an  incredible  tale  ; a ‘ whopping’  lie. 
Munchausenize  (mun-chS/zen-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  Munchausenized,  ppr.  Munchauseniz- 
ing.  To  exaggerate  grossly;  indulge  in  ex- 
travagant romance  and  wild  exaggeration ; lie 
egregiously,  after  the  fashion  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen. See  * Munchausenism. 

The  bragging,  boastful  lie  is  a psychosis  by  itself  which 
has  of  late  been  somewhat  treated  in  the  literature  of 
psychology.  Here  the  truth  is  left  behind  and  the  im- 
agination Munchausenizes  in  the  field  of  romance,  heroics, 
and  rodomontade.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  366. 
muiieca  (mon-ya'ka),  n.  [Sp.,  a child’s 
doll.]  A little  fish,  Chsetodon  humeralis, 
especially  common  about  rocks,  found  from 
Guaymas  to  Panama. 

muney,  n.  and  v.  t.  An  amended  spelling  of 
money. 

mung,  n.  [Hind.]  See  moong. 
muni  (imin'i),  n.  [Skt.  muni,  Hind,  muni.]  1. 
A Hindu  sage  or  ascetic,  especially  one  who 
has  taken  the  vow  of  silence. — 2.  One  of  the 
seven  stars  (the  seven  sages  or  rishis)  of 
Charles’s  Wain,  or  the  Dipper,  in  the  constel- 
lation Ursa  Major. 

muniama  (mo-ni-a'ma),  n.  [Porto  Rican.] 
A name  in  Porto  Rico  of  a gerroid  fish,  Xys- 
teema  einereum,  found  on  both  coasts  of  tropi- 
cal America. 

Munich  candle.  See  standard  *candle. 
municipal,  a.  II.  n.  A municipal  magistrate 
at  Toulouse  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  the 
extract. 

They  [the  Sternes]  were  now  established  at  Toulouse. 
. . It  had  the  air  and  tone  of  a little  capital,  and  boasted 


, uuv,  UlOU  UCglCC,  1X1  OUW,  tile 

inexcusable  or  unjustifiable  killing  of  a human  being  unuer  nurru). 

from  a deliberate  and  premeditated  design  to  effect  his  muromontitp  rn  „ r\TT 

death  : the  highest  form  of  homicide.  In  most  jurisdic-  1“^roino“‘;iTe  U^U-ro-mon  tit),  )l.  [NL. 

— - ---  - romonsj^-mont-),  translation  of  G.  Mauersberg, 


municipal 

Provincial  gentility  and  local  nobles. 

7lu.niiii.nnJa  Muranashiii  lacauer.  See  *lae,nuer. 

xxh.  f/jL  a 

rP.  206.  v British  geologist  (1792-1871);  in  geol., 

municipalization,  n.  2.  Transference  from  fS™7  d ’ Orbigny  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
private  to  municipal  ownership.  See  +munici-  10E.mauon.  . 

palize,  2.  U.  »■  -The  Murchisoman  formation. 

municipalize  (mu-nis'i-pal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  ^fina^ohm  (m6r‘'thi-e-1S-'g°),  »■  Same  as 
pp.  municipalized,  ppr.  municipalizing.  1.  To  , 

make  a municipality  of;  render  municipal  in  ?fe*r<le-, in  law' the 

character.— 2.  To  transfer  from  private  to 
municipal  ownership  and  management:  ap- 
■ plied  especially  to  such  transfer  of  water,  gas, 
and  electric-lighting  works,  street-railways, 
docks,  and  femes,  and  less  frequently  to  such 
transfer  of  bakeries,  abattoirs,  and  markets. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  electricity  production  in 
London  should  become  municipalised,  so  far  as  London  is 
concerned  the  rate  of  development  and  the  adoption  of 
unproved  methods  will  be  much  hindered.  Experience 
has  shown  that  local  authorities  are,  as  in  fact  they  should 
be,  very  cautious  in  adopting  scientific  improvements. 

Nature,  Feb.  28,  1907,  p.  419. 

muujack  (mun'jak),  n.  [Appar.  a native 
name.]  A pitch  common  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras and  there  used  to  paint  vessels’  bottoms 
as  a protection  against  marine  worms, 
munk,  munkey,  munkish.  Amended  spell- 
ings of  monk,  monkey,  monkish. 

Munnopsidae  (mu-nop'si-de),  n.  pi,  [NL., 

<.Munnopsis+  -idee.  ] 

A family  of  isopod 
crustaceans  having 
the  body  distinctly 
separated  into  two 
regions,  the  anterior 
consisting  of  the 
head  and  the  first 
four  segments  of 
the  pereion  and  the 
posterior  composed 
of  the  last  three 


Musca 

auscultation,  due  to  an  altered  state  of  the  blood  and  not 
to  disease  of  the  heart.— Mitral  murmur,  an  abnormal 
heart-sound  caused  by  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.— 
Muscle  murmur,  a low  murmur  heard  on  applying  a 
stethoscope  over  a muscle  which  is  in  a state  of  contrac- 
tion.—Obstructive  murmur,  an  abnormal  heart-sound 
produced  by  the  blood  passing  through  a narrowed  valve. 

Organic  murmur,  an  abnormal  heart-sound  due  to 
some  pathological  change  in  one  or  more  of  the  cardiac 
valves.— Pericardial  murmur,  an  abnormal  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  pericardial  sac. — Pulmonary  murmur 
ail  abnormal  heart-sound  caused  by  disease  of  the  puli 
monary  valve.— Tricuspid  murmur.  See  tricuspid,— 
Venous  murmur.  Same  as  venous  hum  (which  see 
under  humi).  ’ 

*Mu- 


- f.  “uuiibiuc.  All  IIIUSU  JUT1SU1C- 

tions  it  also  includes  the  taking  of  a human  life  by  an  . . - 

act  imminently  dangerous  to  others,  as  the  wrecking  of  + -tfe2.]  A mineral,  related  to  allanite 

iitraiiinnd  evincing  a depraved  mind  regardless  of  human  of  complex  composition  containino-  the  vi ' 

life.  aUhough  without  a premeditated  design  to  cause  the  trium  eortho  eontaimng  the  yt- 

death  of  any  particular  person ; or  the  killing  of  a person  Hram  1eart“®  m large  amount:  found  at 

by  another  without  design  when  engaged  in  an  attempt  Mauersberg,  Saxony. 

S°ny’-  ^ Perpetrated  in  committing  Murphy’s  button.  See  *button. 
the  crime  of  arson  m the  first  degree. — Murder  in  the  murra  cv+p  fmnr'n  -n  nvr  ~\r  , 

second  degree,  in  law,  the  inexcusable  or  unjustifiable  A sSiri.9  7’  • tNL- ^ Murracytese.] 
lulling  of  a human  being  when  committed  with  a design  A small  transparent  single-ceiled  vegetable 

fx)  tbe  death  of  the  person  killed,  but  without  pre-  organism  found,  in  great  numbers,  floating  at 

PK&K  one  MS  °Ce“8- 

a felony,  if  the  killing  is  incidental  to  the  felony  and  not  i ,C?'  '3eSS  tmul>a-si  te-e),  n.  pi.  [ murra , a 
essential:  a degree  of  murder  recognized  in  some  parts  gmss-like  mineral  (see  murra').  4-  ~ 
of  the  United  States.  With  like  limitation  the  term 
murder  in  the  fourth  degree  signifies  the  killing  of  a 
Human  being  by  means  of  a dangerous  weapon,  the 
murderer  being  in  a passion  but  not  intending  death. 

Murder  m the  fifth  degree  is  unjustifiable  homi- 
cide not  already 


Triton  with  Murex,  by  Bernini. 


classified.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the 
term  manslaughter 
covers  all  but  mur- 
der in  the  first  and 
second  degrees. 

murex,  n.  4.  A 

shell  used  as  a 
trumpet,  as  in 
representations 
of  tritons, 
art. 

murexoin  (mu 

rek'so-iu),  n. 
red  compound, 


Munnopsidae  ( Eurycope  gigantea ). 


Munnopsis  (mu-nop'sis),  ...  ...... 

1861),  < Munna,  a related  genus,  ’ -f  <Si/w' 
appearance.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  familv 
Munnopsidse. 

munshi  (mon'she),  n.  Same  as  moonshee. 


u vmuj 

*chronoscope,  * figure . 

Munychia  (mu-nik'i-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Mowvrta, 
< M owvXia,  epithet  of  Artemis,  fern,  of  MoW>- 
Xtoq,  of  Monrovia,  a place  in  Attica.]  A festi- 
val of  Artemis  Munychia,  the  goddess  of  the 
Ml  mOTii,  uticli  was  especially  celebrated 
at  Munychia,  the  port  of  Athens,  where  her 
shnne  stood.  It  was  held  in  the  mouth 
Munyehion  (April-May),  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 


segments  of  the  Z "*n2d  red  compound, 

pereion  and  the  (C±13)4V8<J6N5NH4!  prepared  by  the  action  of 
consolidated  pleon.  ammonia  gas  and  air  on  amalic  acid.  It  crys- 
There  are  no  eyes,  SzSs  m quadratic  prisms  and  sublimes  at 
and  the  various  ' 

limbs  are  prehen-  Alurgercsquo  (mer-zhar-esk'),  a.  Pertaining 
sile,  ambulatory,  S2  or  eharacteristic  of  the  writings  or  style  of 
and  natatory.  it  j^U^rurger,  the  author  of  “Scenesde  la  vie 
contains  the  genera  deBoheme”;  hence,  Bohemian. 

Munnopsis,  Euru-  1 bav£  become  m°re  practical ; the  customs  of  Bo- 
cove  Thiarnrhnn  hemia  ln  l,l"Oejesque  times  exist  no  more. 

Zmosom 2“  and  muriat  ' °n  ZZ  Tt’  “/T*  p' 

muriate,  U-  Muriate  of  potash,  an  old  name  for 
potassium  chlorid.— Muriate  of  soda,  an  old  name  for 


v ^ n ,v‘  a, 

glass-like  mineral  (see  murra),  + Gr.  kvtoq,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + - ese .]  A group  of  single- 
celled.  transparent  vegetable  organisms  from 
.5  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  spherical,  oval, 
or  spindle-shaped.  Their  continuous  cell- 
membrane  is  thin  and  transparent  like  glass. 
They  are  present  in  enormous  numbers  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas  and  are  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  phosphorescence  of 
their  waters.  Haeclcel , 1890. 
murrain-worm  (mur'an-werm),  n.  The  larva 
of  the  elephant  hawk-moth,  Chserocampa  el - 
penor:  so  named  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  popu- 
larly thought  that  cattle  become  diseased  by 
eating  it.  J 

ln  (mur,al),  [Also  murrel , murrul;  < 

Hind.  *mural,  < Skt.  murala,  a fresh-water  fish.] 
An  East  Indian  fish,  Ophiocephalus  marulius. 
I Ins  and  related  species  are  called  by  the  Chinese  living - 


M u rral  ( Oph  ioceph  al us  uia  Vidius') . 


Acanthocope. 
n.  [NL.  (if.  Sars, 


fish,  from  their  tenacity  of  life.  A peculiar  thick  mem- 
branous lining  of  the  gill-chamber  enables  these  fishes  to 
breathe  air  directly.  Many  of  them  are  sent  alive  to 
ban i J?  rancisco,  where  the  Chinese  keep  them  in  shallow 
tanks. 

— -7 — «xi*Ai«,uo  vi  ovuci,  an  oiu  name  ior  iVlurrav  earn.  See  *carn2 

murrayetin  (mur'a-e-tiui  - [Murray a + -ef 
chlOTid  with  smaller  proportion  of  chlorin  (stannous  ~tn  -J  A colorless  compound,  CioHioO.-;, 
»sed  as  a dyers'  mordant  in  solution  of  two  de-  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  onthe 
rat,°n'  kn0W"  aS  Sln°le&nA  douhle  muri-  fjdueoside  murrayin,  from  Murray  a exotica. 

The  (l Munshi,"  a native  surveyor  attached" to  the  For-  murjated  (mu ' ri  - a-ted),  p.  a.  [muriate  + and  1 no  "eedles  or  rfloml,ie  Prisma 

syth  Mission.  Geop.  jour.  (®.  G.  s.),  XIII.  443.  -ed2.]  In  chem.,  charged  with  or  containing  W s at  110  C. 

munsif  (mun'sif),  n.  rAlso  munsitr  moonsif  ■ chlorids  (formerly  called  muriatesl  • as  the  „ n-  -Pallas  murre,  the  Pacific  thick-billed 
< Hinder,  a j^dge.]  water  oL  medicinal ^spring"8’  An  °L°^ 

judge  in  the  civil  courts  of  British  India.  antiquated  term.  1900,  p.  433.  * a ’ 

Miinsterberg’s  chronoscope,  figure.  See  muriaticum  (mu-ri-at'i-kum),  n.  [NL.]  Same  murrnong  (mer'nong),  n.  [Aboriginal  name. 

southern  Australia.]  A yellow-flowered  plant 

of  the  chicory  family,  Microseris  scapigera, 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  southern 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Its 
s sweet  milky  tubers  are  a favorite  food  of  the 
0’_  aborigines. 

mursiuskite  (mor-sinsk'it),  n.  [Mursinsk  (see 
def.)  + -ite^.)  A rare  mineral,  occurring  in 
wine-yellow,  or  honey-yellow,  tetragonal  crys- 
tals inclosed  in  'the  topaz  of  Alabashka  near 

K is  evident  that  they  [reliefs]  refer  to  a victory  won  in  and.^c»*'  ' Mursinsk  in  the  Ural.  Its  composition  is  un- 

fhe  boat-races  at  Athens  ; perhaps  in  one  of  those  races  DlUrilOrm1,  a.  2.  In  mycol.,  same  as  *dictyoid.  determined. 

L£wtiSe»rltS8  Aianteia,  or  munum  (mu'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < muri(atic)um.]  murvite  (mer'vlt),  n.  A trade-name  of  an 

A hypothetical  radical  at  on’e  time  imagined  ^secticide  preparation  for  application  to 
Munvchion  Cmu  nik'i  oril  „ re.  M ’ ' -1  aa  ex[stiI1K>  combined  with  oxygen,  in  hydro-  plants  by  spraying.  It  consists  of  a mixture 
ThetotlTi^nth  nfT.  i •'  chloric  (formerly  called  muriatid)  acid.  ‘Also  of  kerosene,  soap,  and  fir-balsam,  prepared 

included  thXueru A Of  Ihemau  year.  It  called  muriaticum.  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  used  as  an  emulsion 

nart  of  Mov  TL,Pf“f  fPfl and  tke  early  murloch  (mer'loch),  n.  [Prob.  of  Gaelic  on-  with  water' 

was  celebrated  in  this  month  6 Muayolua  Pn!  of-  Gael,  murloch,  a kingfisher,  murlag,  “US.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  music,  musical; 
„„„„„„  , , . ...  °r;n'  . . murlach,  a fishmg-basket.]  1.  The  vouna-  (*)  of  museum. 

AuTtraliaCi1,°AlsoccJolnTl'f"1Ifa^  i^f1 +i'n  f0^Sh-  [?Cotch^ ^ ^ff-Dial.  Dict.-2.  A Musagetes  (mu-sa-je'tez),  n.  [Gr.  poveayirw, 
S V Pnr  Si  V , 6 U plant  of  the  trade-name  for  pickled  dogfish.  ‘leader  of  the  Muses.’]  The  leader  of  the 

laZrinfa  Ealon^’nfTiZu  ?al°nensts  <- Car  murmur,  n.-Anemlc  murmur,  a cardiac  murmur  Muses:  an  epithet  of  Apollo. 

also’  e^-  .(.“»'?»*),  *.  [Heb.,  < ymPh,  ^ 

terial  murmur,  a sound  heard,  in  certain  cases  of  anemia  An  additional  Jewish  service  after  the  daily 
and  in  other  morbid  states,  when  the  ear  is  applied  over  morning  prayer,  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals. 

Mus.  Bac.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Mu- 
membrane  of  the  heart.— Functional  murmur  an  ah”  svcse  Eaccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Music. 

SB1-hHmrmn™vvfl,,‘°ciST  °f  the  ’cardiac  Musca,  ».-Musca  Borealis,  the  Northern  Fly,  a small 
-m  es.  Hemic  murmur,  a functional  murmur,  heard  on  constellation  lying  just  north  of  Aries.  It  was  proposed 


as  * murium. 

Muriceidse  (mu-ri-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Muricea  + -id*.]  A large  family  of  alcyona- 
rians  of  the  order  Axifera,  having  the  axis 

horny,  the  zooids  divided  into  three  regions  — v — ... . ... 

and  the  tentacles  infolded  at  rest  and  pro-  aborjgines. 
vided  at  their  bases  with  an  armor  of  stout  Diursinskite  (mor-sinsk'it),  n. 
spicules  forming  a false  operculum.  It  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  genera,  among  which 
are  Acanthogorgia,  Paramuricea,  Villonoraia 
and  Acts.  ’ 


,n"',‘uro  J-'xxxvxicy  ) , a-ISU,  especi- 

ally,  its  small  black  seeds,  and  a paste  made 
from  them,  which  is  a staple  article  of  food 
among  the  Arunta  and  other  tribes  of  Central 
Australia.  The  spore-cases  of  Marsilea  Drum- 
itiondii  are  much  used  in  a similar  way  in  the 
districts  to  the  south  and  east.  See  nardoo. 


Musca 


by  Bartschius,  and  still  appears  on  many  celestial  globes  MlIS.  D. 
and  maps,  but  is  rejected  by  the  best  authorities,  who  Doctor , Doctor  of  Music. 

MuscardinidffiCmus-kar-dm'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  musette,  n.  4.  Same  as  *schalmei,  4. 

< Muscardinus,  the  type  genus,  + - ulse .]  The  museum,  »■  - Dime  museum  a low-class  museum  or 
dormice,  comprising  small  rodents  belonging  show  in  which,  for  an  admission  fee  o£  one  dime  or  ten 


musk-kangaroo 

An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Musicse  mushroom-gnat  (mush'rom-nat),  n.  Any  one 


to  the  genera  Muscardinus , Eliomys , and  Ty- 
phlomys,  and  to  other  allied  genera  considered 
as  forming  a family : same  as  Myoxidse.  T. 
S.  Palmer , 1899. 

muscarine,  w.  2.  A brownish-violet  pulveru 


cents,  are  exhibited  freaks  of  nature,  or  supposed  freaks 
of  nature,  or  other  curiosities. — Type  museum,  a 
museum  in  which  type-specimens  relating  to  some  par- 
ticular science  or  department  of  science  are  systemati- 
cally arranged  for  preservation  or  study. 


The  “Outlook  Tower”  of  Old  Edinburgh,  which  is 
being  arranged  as  a type-museum  and  observatory,  alike 
of  physical  and  of  political  geography. 

Oeoy.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XII.  585. 

prepared  by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethylani-  mush1  (mush),  v.  [toms? »!,».]  I.  tram.  To 
line  hvdrochlorid  on  2,  7-dihydroxynaphtha-  reduce  to  a mush  or  a pulp,  or  to  a pulverized 


lent  dye,  (CH3)2NC6H3  <^> 


Ci  (1H5OH.HCI,  of  physical  i 


line  hydrochlorid  on  2,  7-dihydroxynaphtha- 
lene. 

muscid  (mus'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
of  the  dipterous  family  Museidee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Museidee. 
muscidian  (mu-sid'i-an),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acters of  the  dipterous  family  Museidee. 

muscle1,  n Columellar  muscle.  See -hcolumellar. 

— Inspiratory  muscles,  the  muscles  concerned  in  in- 
spiration, ordinarily  the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  dia- 
phragm : others,  however,  such  as  the  pectoral  muscles, 
may  become  inspiratory  when  the  arms  are  raised  and 
fixed  in  that  position.— Muscle  formula.  See  * for- 
mula.— Muscle  process,  the  contractile  process  of  an 
epitheliomuscular  cell,  in  the  ccelenterates.— Perforat- 
ing muscles.  See  perforans.—  Skew  muscles,  muscles 
whose  fibers  run  obliquely.— Smooth  muscle.  See 
smooth. 

muscle-banner  (musT-ban'ter),  n.  In  antho- 
zoans,  a baud  of  muscular  tissue,  forming  the 
longitudinal  retractor  muscles,  supported  ou 
plaited  folds  of  the  mesoglcea. 

The  mesenteries  are  provided  with  well- developed 
longitudinal  retractor  muscles,  supported  on  longitudinal 
folds  or  plaits  of  the  mesoglcea,  so  that  in  cross-section 
they  have  a branched  appearance.  These  musclc-ban- 
'aers,  as  they  are  called,  have  a highly  characteristic 
arrangement.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  455. 


condition;  pulverize;  crush 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  become  reduced  to  a pul- 
verized condition;  crumble;  waste  away. 

[Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  To  trudge  or  travel  through 
the  snow,  while  driving  a dog-sled.  S ee*mmh-  music,  m 
ing  and  *muslier.  [Alaska.] 
mushal,  »•  Same  as  mussal. 
musher  (mush'er),  n.  [ mush 1,  v.,  + -er1.]  The 
driver  of  a dog-team  in  arctic  Alaska.  The 
dog-teams  are  harnessed  in  the  style  custom- 
ary among  the  Eskimos  and  the  driver  walks 
behind  the  team  urging  the  dogs  while  a 
woman  walks  ahead  of  the  dogs. 

Traveling  by  thia  means  [by  dog-sled]  is  known,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  [Alaska],  as  “ mushing,  ’ and  the 
traveler  is  called  a “musher.”  The  “ mwaher" does  not 
ride  on  the  sled,  . . . but  follows  the  sled  afoot  and  urges 
the  dogs  forward. 

If.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  Prof.  Paper  No.  20,  p.14. 

Mushet  steel.  See  *steell. 
mushing  (mush'ing),  it.  [toms/i1,  V.,  + -ing1.} 

Traveling  by  dog-sled  in  arctic  Alaska.  See 
*musher. 

Traveling  by  this  means  [by  dog-sled]  is  known,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  [Alaska],  as  “ mushing." 

U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  Prof.  Paper  No.  20,  p.  14. 


Mushroom-gnat  ( Sciara  coprophila)  and 
larra.  Much  enlarged. 


Zmatarf  elasticity  oTthe  musSwith  mush-paddle  (mush' pad  "1),  n.  A paddle- 
increase  in  bulk,  a condition  which  sometimes  shaped  stirrer  for  acorn  mush,  used  by  the 


Same  as  muscle- 
Same  as 


results  from  overtraining, 
muscle-curve  (mus'l-kerv), 
recorded  by  a myograph, 
muscle-juice  (mus'l-jos),  n. 
plasm. 

muscle-sound  (urns'  1- sound),  n. 

muscle  * murmur. 

muscle-spindle  (mus 'l-spiu^dl),  n.  1.  A 
striated  muscular  fiber. — 2.  Same  as  etul- 
plate. 

muscoid2  (mus'koid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having 
the  characters 


Indians  of  California. 

The  tracing  mushroom.  I.  n — Caesar’s  mushroom,  the  royal 

6 agaric,  or  orange  amanita,  Amanita  aesarea.  See 
kagaric  and  k Amanita. 

II.  a.  3.  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
mushroom  or  toadstool ; formed  like  the  seg- 
ment of  a sphere  ; said  of  valves,  anchors,  etc. 


Both  valves  are  of  the  single-beat  poppet,  or  mush- 
room type,  and  seat  vertically  along  the  same  axis  but  in 


of  several  species  of  small  flies  whose  larvge 

damage  mush- 
rooms. They  be- 
long principally  to 
the  families  My- 
cetophilidie  and 
Phoridse.  The  spe- 
cies principally 
concerned  in  the 
damage  in  the 
United  States  are 
Sciara  multiset  a, 
S.  agraria,  and 
Phora  albidihal- 
teris.  Sciara  cop- 
rophila has  al§o 
been  reported  as 
injurious  to  mush- 
rooms. It  lives 
chiefly  in  manure, 
whence  it  is  also 
called  manure- fly. 
11.  In  golf  \ the  degree  of  suppleness 
in  the  shaft  of  a club. 

The  man  with  a less  rapid  swing  will  get  equally  as 
long  a ball  by  using  a more  supple  shaft.  The  more 
“music  ” there  is  in  the  shaft,  however,  the  greater  is  the 
liability  to  slice  or  pull,  especially  if  the  least  pressing  is 
indulged  in.  W.  J.  Travis,  Practical  Golf,  p.  11L 

Absolute  music,  music  the  effect  of  which  is  not  due 
to  the  intellectual  suggestion  of  a title,  motto,  text,  or 
program,  but  which  appeals  directly  to  the  feelings  by 
its  tonal  qualities  only.  Also  called  pure  music , in  dis- 
tinction from  program  music,  vocal  music , and  every 
style  that  utilizes  some  verbal  suggestion  of  thought.— 
Academy  of  music.  See  kacademy. — Act  music,  at 
Oxford,  vocal  works  performed  at  commemoration  exer- 
cises (see  act,  n.,  5),  the  words  being  written  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  and  the  music  by  the  professor  of  music. 
— Chamber  music.  See  chamber-mus-ic. — Dramatic 
music,  in  general,  music  written  to  a dramatic  text  or 
intended  for  dramatic  performance,  including  large  forms 
such  as  the  opera,  the  oratorio  (usually),  and  many  shorter 
works;  specifically,  operatic  music.— False  music. 
See  musica  fleta,  under  musica. — Popular  music,  either 
music  of  popular  origin,  such  as  folk-songs,  or  music 
devoid  of  great  difficulty  or  artistic  elaboration : music 
which  is  not  classical.—  Pure  music.  Same  as  absolute 
kmusic. — Salon  music,  music  intended  for  use  in  a 
drawing-room  or  salon,  not  for  public  performance.  Such 
music  is  usually  in  small  forms,  often  mediocre  in  quality, 
and  designed  more  for  amusement  or  the  display  of  tech- 
nical skill  than  for  real  artistic  effect.  Hence  the  term  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  old  expression  chamber-music. 
Musica  figurata.  See  figurate,  3. — Musica  mensu- 
rata.  See  mensurable,  2. 

Musical  agraphia.  See  kagraphia. — Musical  box. 

Recent  devices  include  many  other  forms,  especially  such 
as  are  operated  by  means  of  interchangeable  perforated 
metal  disks,  so  that  the  repertoire  of  pieces  may  be  ex- 
tensive. Small  musical  boxes  are  also  made  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  placing  a coin  in  a slot,  and  are  attached  in 
various  ways  to  other  mechanisms,  including  toys. 


of  or  belonging  to  the  dipterous  II 


opposite  directions,  the  admission- valve  opening  down-  Musicians’  Cramp.  See  occupation  *cramp 
wani  and  the^aust  upward^  . 24, 1904,  p.  617.  music-pad  (mu'zik-pad),  n.  A set  of  sheets 
Mushroom  body,  loaf.  See  *body,  Hoafi.  of  music-paper  fastened  together  in  a pad. 


superfamily  Muscoidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  superfamily  Mus- 
coidea. 

Muscoidea  (mus-koi 'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Musca  + - oidea .]  The  Museidee  considered 
as  a group  of  superfamily  rank. 


intrans. 


the  top  in  a form  resembling  that  of  a mush- 
room ; curve  over  at  the  top ; curve  down  from 
the  top  like  a mushroom. 

As  the  bullet  was  composed  of  soft  lead,  a resistant 
bone  usually  caused  it  to  mushroom  or  otherwise  lose  its 
shape.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  431. 


muscovado,«.  2.  In  petrog.,  a name  given  mushroom-cloud  (mush ' rom-kloud). 


by  Minnesota  geologists  to  any  rusty-brown 
weathered  rock  that  resembles  brown  sugar. 
It  has  been  applied  to  gabbros  andto  quartzite, 
muscovitization  (mus'ko-vit-i-za'shon),  n. 

[ muscovite  + -ize  + -ationf\  In  petrog .,  the 
alteration  of  a rock  or  mineral  into  muscovite. 
Muscular  Insufficiency.  Same  as  -^imbalance.—  Pro- 
gressive muscular  dystrophy.  Same  as  progressive 
muscular  atrophy. 

muscularis  (mus-ku-la'ris),  it.  [NL.]  The 
muscular  layer  in  the  wall  of  a hollow  organ 
or  tube,  such  as  the  stomach  or  blood-vessels. 
— Muscularis  mucosss,  muscular  fibers  contained  in 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine, 
muscularize,  V.  t.  2.  To  convert  into  mus- 
cular tissue. 

musculomembranous  (mus"ku-16-mem  'bra- 
nus),  a.  [L.  musculus,  muscle,  4-  membrana, 
membrane,  4-  -ousf\  Composed  of  both  mus- 
cle and  membrane. 

musculorachidian  (mus'i'ku-lo-ra-kid'i-an),  a. 
[L.  musculus,  muscle,  + Gr.  ft axv,  spine : see 
rachulian. ] Relating  to  the  spinal  muscles: 
noting  certain  arteries  which  supply  these 
parts. 

musculotegumentary  (mus//ku-16-teg-u-men'- 
ta-ri),  a.  [L.  musculus,  muscle, + tegumentum, 
cover,  + - ary .]  Relating  to  or  formed  of  both 
skin  and  muscle. 

musculotendinous  (mus'’'ku-15-ten'di-nus),  a. 
[L.  musculus,  muscle,  + Undo  ( tendin -), 
tendon,  + -ous.] 
musele. 


cloud,  specifically  an  ascending  cloud,  which 


M ushroom-cloud. 

As  seen  above  Mt.  Pelfie  during  its  eruption  in  June,  1902. 


spreads  outward  and  downward  at  the  top  in 
a form  resembling  that  of  a mushroom. 
Relating  to  both  tendon  and  mushroom-disease  (mush  ' rom  - di  - zez  //),  n. 

See  *disease. 


To’ spread  out  at  music-printer  (mu'  zik-prin'ter),  n.  One 
- - whose  business  or  occupation  is  the  printing 

of  music. 

music-roll,  n.  2.  In  certain  mechanical  mu- 
sical instruments,  such  as  piano-players,  the 
removable  roll  of  perforated  paper,  or  stencil, 
by  which  the  admission  of  air  is  regulated 
aud  the  music  is  thus  produced.  See  *piano- 
player,  2. 

music-store  (mu'zik-stor),  n.  A store,  or  place 
of  business,  where  music  or  musical  instru- 
ments are  sold.  [U.  S.] 

music-trade  (mu'zik-trad),  n.  The  lines  of 
business,  collectively,  that  are  connected  with 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  printed  music  and 
of  musical  instruments  and  appliances, 
music-typography  (mu'zik-ti-pog//ra-fi),  n. 
The  art  or  process  of  printing  music  by  means 
of  movable  types. 

musily  (mu'zi-li),  adv.  Musingly.  [Rare.] 

If  you  beheld  the  dancers,  . . . you  would  slide  down 
three  thousand  vears  in  a moment,  and,  musily  gazing 
from  the  door  into  the  soft  morning,  your  eyes  would 
yearn  toward  Esne. 

G.  W.  Curtis , Nile  Notes  of  a Howadji  (ed.  of  1877), 

[p.  314. 

HlUSk,  n.  1 . The  artificial  or  imitation  musk  of  Baur, 
trinitrobutyltoluene,  made  from  thq  toluene  of  coal-tar, 
is  now  extensively  used  in  perfumery. 

musk-crowfoot  (musk'kro"fut),  n.  See  *crow- 
foot. 

musk-deer,  n Pygmy  musk-deer.  Same  as  musk- 

deer,  2. 

muskeg  (mus-keg'),  w.  [Also  muskeag;  Ojibwa 
*muskig ? Menomini  moskik.]  A bog;  a 
soft  mossy  or  peaty  spot. 

Sphagnum  formations  with  the  various  attendant  plants 
are  commonly  designated  as  Muskeag  by  the  woodsmeu 
of  Minnesota,  „ ^ , ^_TTT 

C.  MacMillan , in  Bulletin  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  XXIIL  501. 

musk-kangaroo  (musk'kang-ga-ro"),  n.  A 
rat-kangaroo  of  the  genus  Hypsiprymnodon. 


musk-ox 

musk-ox,  »».— W ard’s  musk  -OX,  Qvibos  mo8chatu8 
wardi,  the  variety  found  in  Greenland,  having  a white 
forehead  and  light  saddle  mark  on  the  back, 
musk-polyp  (musk'pol//ip),  n.  An  edible 
eephalopodous  mollusk,  Eledone  moschata,  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which,  exhales  a strong 
odor  of  musk. 

muskrat-weed  (musk'rat-wed),  n.  The  tall 
meadow-rue,  Thalictrum  polygamum.  Also 
musquash-weed. 

musk-terrapin  (musk  ' ter  " a - pin),  n.  The 
musk-turtle,  skilpot,  or  stinkpot.  The  name 
includes  several  small  ill -smelling  fresh-water 
turtles  of  the  genera  Jramochelys  and  Cino- 
sternon,  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States. 

muslin,  n.  3.  A general  term  for  a vessel’s 
canvas. — Madras  muslin,  a very  fine  muslin  made  in 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  India. 

muslin-de-soie.  See  *mousseline-de-soie. 

Mus.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Musicse 
Magister,  Master  of  Music, 
musquash-poison  (mus  ' kwosh  - poi  " zn),  n. 
Same  as  beaver-poison. 

musquash-weed  (mus'kwosh-wed),  n.  Same 
as  * muskrat-weed . 

mussel-crab  (mus'l-krab),  n.  A small  crab, 
Pinnotheres  maculatus,  which  lives  eommen- 
sally  in  the  gill-chamber  of  mussels  and 
scallops. 

mussel-mud  (mus'l-mud),  n.  Estuarine  mud 
sufficiently  rich  in  the  remains  of  dead  shell- 
fish for  use  as  a fertilizer.  Bee  shell-marl. 
mussel-scale  (mus'l-skal),  n.  Any  scale-insect 
of  the  genus  Mytilaspis  or  Lepidosaphes.  The 
scale  resembles  an  oyster-shell,  whence  the 
name. 

mussitation,  ».  2.  In  pathol.,  movement  of 
the  lips  and  tongue  as  in  speaking,  but  with- 
out articulation : a sign  of  bad  omen  in  disease. 
must3,  n.  II.  a.  Frenzied;  in  the  state  of 
madness  known  as  must:  as,  a, must  elephant. 
[Kipling. 

mustaba,  n.  Same  as  mastdba. 
mustahfuz  (mos-tah'foz),  n.  [Turk,  mustah- 
fiz,  a soldier  in  a garrison.]  A division  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Turkish  empire  corre- 
sponding to  the  German  landsturm  or  territo- 
rial army. 

Conscripts  . . . serve  9 years  in  the  Nizam  [regular 
army],  ...  9 years  in  the  Redif  [the  Landwehr] ; and 
2 years  in  the  Mustahfuz  [the  Landsturm], 

Statesman's  Year-book , 1905,  p.  1224. 
mustard,  « • — Ball  mustard,  a slender  annual  crucifer, 
Neslia  paniculata,  a weed  of  the  Old  World  introduced 
into  Manitoba,  where  it  gives  trouble  in  grain-fields.— 
Brown  mustard,  the  black  mustard,  Brassica  nigra. 
—California  mustard,  the  hedge-mustard,  Sisymbrium 
officinale.—  Clown’s  mustard.  See  if  clown.— Dish 
mustard,  the  field  penny-cress,  Thlaspi  arvense. — 
False  mustard,  the  clammy- weed,  Polanisia  graveolens. 
— Hare’s-ear  mustard,  an  annual  cruciferous  weed, 
Conringia  orientalis,  introduced  from  the  Old  World 
and  troublesome  in  grain-crops  in  the  northern  United 
States  and  Manitoba.  See  hare’s-ear,  2. — Orange  mus- 
tard, the  western  wall-flower,  Erysimum  asperum. — 
Poor-man’s  mustard.  Same  as  garlic-mustard  (which 
see,  under  mustard).— Tumbling  mustard,  Sisymbrium 
altissimum,  a plant  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe  and  which  has  become  a noxious  weed,  a 
sort  of  tumbleweed,  in  the  northwestern  section. — Yel- 
low mustard,  the  charlock,  Brassica  arvensis. 
mustard-yellow  (mus'tard-yel  *6),  n.  In 
ceram a yellow  glaze  of  Oriental  porcelain, 
of  the  color  of  ground  mustard, 
muster,  n.—  Bang-tail  muster.  See  -kbang-tail . 
mustizo,  n.  Same  as  mestizo. 
musume  (mos'ma),  n.  [Jap.]  A daughter;  a 
girl. 

The  musumS  (young  girl)  wears  hair-pins  decorated 
with  fans  in  her  dark  hair. 

C.  M.  Salwey,  Fans  of  Japan,  p.  65. 
mut.  An  abbreviation  of  mutual. 
muta  (mo'ta),  v.  [It.,  impv.  of  mutare,  < L. 
mutare,  alter:  see  mutate.]  In  orchestral  or 
band  music,  a direction  to  the  player  on  an 
instrument  such  as  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  the 
timpani,  etc.,  tt>  alter  the  pitch  of  his  instru- 
ment by  changing  the  crooks  or  the  tension, 
mutant,  a.  2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  by  means 
of  mutation. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider 
. . . some  of  the  mutant  forms. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  740. 

II.  n.  In  biol.,  a race  or  an  individual  or- 
ganism that  has  arisen  through  mutation. 
See  * mutation , 8. 

[A]  period  in  which  they  do  form  mutants,  to  use  the 
terminology  of  de  Vries,  which  mutants  may  be  true  to 
seed.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n,  1901,  p.  848. 

mutation,  n.  8.  In  liol. : ( a ) A sudden  and 
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inheritable  change  of  type;  a discontinuous 
variation ; a sport. 

Finally,  there  is  the  group  of  discontinuous  variations. 
Of  these  there  may  be  several  kinds.  . . . For  the  present 
we  may  include  all  the  different  sorts  under  the  term 
mutation,  meaning  that  the  new  character  or  group  of 
characters  suddenly  appears,  and  is  inherited  in  its  new 
form.  Morgan,  Evolution  and  Adaptation,  p.  458. 

(&)  One  of  a group  of  individuals  which  orig- 
inate directly  and  immediately  from  pure-bred 
stock  and  have  uniform  or  nearly  uniform 
characteristics  different  from  those  of  the 
parents.  Mutations  differ  in  form  from  their 
parents  in  much  the  same  manner  as  closely 
related  species  differ  from  each  other.  The 
seeds  from  a single  plant  of  one  of  the  even- 
ing primroses,  (Enothera  Lamarckiana , often 
produce  several  mutations  in  the  first  genera- 
tion.— Mutation  of  libel.  See  -klibel. — Progressive 
mutation,  in  biol.,  a mutation  which  is  attributed  to  an 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  germ-cells.— Regressive 
mutation,  in  biol.,  a mutation  which  is  attributed  to  a 
decrease  in  the  complexity  of  germ-cells, 
mutational  (mu-ta'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mutation  in  the  biological  sense. 
See  ★ mutation , 8. 

Dr.  Bastian  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  realised  how 
many  biologists  now  accept,  as  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  Galton’s  “transilient,”  or  Bate- 
son’s “ discontinuous,”  or  De  Vries’s  ^mutational " vari- 
ations. Nature,  Feb.  25,  1904,  p.  386. 

mutationist  (mu-ta'shon-ist),  n.  [ mutation  + 
-ist. ] One  who  believes  that  new  species 
arise  as  mutations,  sports,  or  sudden  and  in- 
heritable changes  of  type.  See  *mutation,  8. 

From  the  hasty  presentation  here  given  it  might  he 
inferred  that  Lamarekians  and  Darwinians  are  necessarily 
regarded  as  believers  in  adaptiveness  as  a factor  in  evo- 
lution, and  mutationists  are  necessarily  supposed  to  hold 
the  opposite  view.  Science,  June  10,  1904,  p.  881. 

mutator  (mu-ta'tor),  n.  [NL.,  < mutator, 
changer,  < mutare,  change.]  Same  as  *muta- 
tionist. 

The  criterion  between  the  “ Biometriker,”  as  Johann- 
sen  calls  them,  and  the  “ Mutators ,”  as  we  may  perhaps 
call  their  opponents,  cannot  be  made  to  turn  on  the  breed- 
ing true  of  “pure  lines”  or  on  the  variability  of  such 
lines  about  their  type.  Nature,  Dec.  17,  1903,  p.  149. 

mute1,  a.  7.  In  numis.,  destitute  of  legend  or 
means  of  identification  beyond  those  furnished 
by  heraldic  or  other  symbolic  devices, 
muted  (mu'ted),  p.  a.  Of  musical  instruments, 
played  with  a mute : as,  muted  strings  or  muted 
horns.  Also  applied  to  the  tones  thus  pro- 
duced. 

muter  (mfi'ter),  a.  [Heb.]  Among  the  Jews, 
lawful,  permitted  : a rabbinical  term : applied 
to  matters  ritual  or  secular.  The  opposite 
term  is  *osur. 

mutivity  (mfi-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [inutive  + -ity.]  1. 
The  character  of  being  mutive  or  mutable. 
— 2.  The  proportion  of  energy  contained  in 
a substance  after  it  has  changed  form,  or 
without  the  addition  of  energy  from  some  ex- 
ternal source.  Nature,  Dec.  18,  1902,  p.  161. 
mutoscope  (mu'to-skop),  n.  An  instrument 
for  the  exhibition  of  a series  of  photographs 
in  rapid  succession  to  give  the  optical  effect 
known  as  amovingpie.ture.  The  pictures,  taken 
in  a moving-picture  camera,  are  placed  radially  upon  a 
spool  in  the  instrument  and  are  viewed  tangentially 
through  the  eyepiece,  one  picture  being  shown  at  a time 
and  just  long  enough  to  cause  them  all  to  merge  into  one 
continuous  moving  picture.  It  is  made  in  many  forms 
for  showing  the  effect  to  one  or  more  spectators. 

mutoscopic  (mu-to-skop'ik),  a.  [ mutoscope  + 
-ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibited  by  a mu- 
toscope or  with  the  rapidity  of  a mutoscope : 
as,  mutoscopic  views. 

mutton,  n — To  return  to  one’s  muttons,  to  return 
(after  an  interruption  or  digression)  to  the  topic  or  sub- 
ject under  discussion  or  consideration : a blundering 
translation  of  the  French  phrase  revenons  a nos  moutons. 
mutton-bag  (mut'n-bag),  'if.  A woven  seam- 
less cotton  bag  used  in  the  Australasian 
frozen-meat  trade  for  enveloping  the  carcass 
of  a sheep. 

mutton-cane  (mut'n-kan),  n.  See  * cane 1. 
mutton-fish,  n.  3.  A common  name  of  a fish 
of  the  family  Gerridse,  Gerres  olisthostomus, 
found  from  Florida  to  Brazil. — 4.  A marine 
univalve  mollusk,  Haliotis  nsevosa,  so  called 
from  its  flavor  when  cooked.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. — 5.  One  of  the  snappers, 

Lutianus  analis,  found  from  Florida  to  Brazil. 
It  is  the  most  important  food-fish  in  the  Ha- 
vana markets. 

mutton-grass  (mut'n-gras),  n.  A blue-grass, 
Poa  Fendleriana,  found  on  mesas  and  dry 
hills  from  Colorado  to  Arizona  and  California. 
It  is  valuable  for  grazing,  as  is  suggested  by 
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the  name,  originally  applied  to  a smooth  sun- 
species,  P.  Fendleriana  Arizonica.  Aiso  called 
California  and  Fendler’s  blue-grass. 
mutual,  a.  4.  Based  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tuality in  sharing  both  burdens  and  benefits  : 
as,  a mutual  insurance  company Mutual  in- 

surance, insurance  in  which  the  insured  become  mem- 
bers of  a company  who  reciprocally  engage,  by  payment 
of  certain  amounts  into  a common  fund,  to  indemnify 
each  other  against  loss. 

mutualistic  (mu//tii-a-lis'tik),  a.  [ mutual  + 
- istic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  mutualism  or  mu- 
tualists — Mutualistic  symbiosis,  in  biol.,  same  as 
mutualism. 

mutualization  (mii"tu-al-i  za'shon),  n.  [mu- 
tualize + -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  render- 
ing mutual;  specifically,  the  act  of  making  an 
insurance  company  a'  mutual  company.  See 
*mutual,  4. 

The  Directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
by  a unanimous  vote  yesterday  adopted  the  plan  of  mu- 
tualization proposed  by  the  Mutualization  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  board  on  Feb.  13.  N.  1'.  Times,  March  22,  1906. 

mutualize  (mu'tu-al-iz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
mutualized,  ppr.  mutualizing.  [ mutual  + -ize.] 
To  render  mutual ; specifically,  reorganize  (a 
proprietary  or  stock  insurance  company)  as  a 
mutual  company.  See  * mutual,  4. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  policy  holders  to 
honestly  mutualize  the  society  by  going  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. N.  Y.  Times,  March  22,  1905. 

muzziness,  n.  2.  Lack  of  definiteness,  as  in 
outline  or  general  treatment ; a blurred  or  in- 
distinct character  or  appearance. 

It  is  a magnificent  composition  ; hut  here,  as  often  in 
the  case  of  the  work  of  primitive  artists,  we  lament  tile 
muzziness  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  process  em- 
ployed in  this  work.  Athenaeum,  May  7,  1904,  p.  599. 

muzzle,  n.  6.  A workman’s  name  for  a cov- 
ering of  many  folds  of  flannel  cloth  tied  over 
the  nose  and  mouth  of  one  who  is  engaged  in 
removingbleaching-powderfrom  the  chambers 
in  which  it  is  made,  and  in  packing  it,  to 
afford  protection  from  the  chlorin  gas  and  the 
fine  dust  suspended  in  the  air.  A sponge 
moistened  with  water  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  way. — 7.  A chain  clevis  or  shackle. 
[Scotch.] 

muzzle-ring  (muz'l-ring),  n.  A ring  or  pro- 
jection of  metal  on  the  exterior  of  a solid-cast 
gun  near  the  muzzle. 

M.  V.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Me- 
dial s Veterinarius,  veterinary  physician  ; (b)  in 
music,  of  the  Italian  mezza  voce,  with  half  the 
force  of  the  voice ; (c)  in  exper.  psychol.,  of 
mean  variation. 

M.  V.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Order. 

M.  W.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Most  Worship- 
ful ; ( b ) of  Most  Worthy. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Most 
Worshipf  ul  Grand  Master ; (b)  of  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Master. 

M.  W.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch. 

M.W.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  Mexican  War 
Veteran. 

myal  (mi'al),  a.  [Gr.  pvt;,  muscle,  + -al1.] 
Pertaining  to  myotomes  or  muscle  segments 
in  Amphioxus  or  embryos. 

The  ventral  roots,  on  the  contrary,  are  myal  or  seg- 
mental in  position.  Eucyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  386. 

myall2  (mi'al),  n.  [Aboriginal  name  (‘men’) 
in  New  South  Wales.]  1.  A wild  and  inde- 
pendent native  Australian. — 2.  pi.  By  trans- 
ference, wild  cattle. 

myamoeba(mi-a-me'bii), «.;  pi.  myamcebse  (-be). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  /uc,  muscle,  + a/ioiflr),  exchange. 
See  amoeba.']  A muscle-cell.  Compare  neura- 
mceba. 

myasis  (mi'a-sis),  n.  Same  as  * myiasis . 
Myasthenia  gastrica,  a condition  marked  by  weakness 
and  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach. 

We  speak,  therefore,  less  of  the  size  of  the  stomach  and 
more  of  its  functional  activity.  The  term  dilatation 
threatens  to  be  displaced  by  motor  insufficiency,  my- 
asthenia gastrica,  and  iscliochymia. 

Med.  Record,  Aug.  3,  1907,  p.  171. 
Mycena  (mi-se'nii),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1821), 
altered  from  Gr.  pvur/ f,  a fungus.]  A genus 
of  white-spored  agaricaceous  fungi  having  a 
somewhat  membranaceous,  striate  pileus  and 
a smooth  cartilaginous  hollow  stem.  The 
species  are  numerous,  occurring  in  forests 
either  on  the  ground  or  on  decaying  wood. 
M.  galericulata  is  common  on  decaying  trunks 
and  stumps. 
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Mycenaean,  Mycenean  (mi-sf-ne'an),  a.  [L. 
Mycenseus,  < Gr.  Mvayvaioc,  < M vnyvat,  L.  My- 
cense.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Mycenae, 
in  Greece,  or  to  the  civilization  represented 
by  its  remains.  A series  of  excavations,  beginning 
with  those  of  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  (ancient  Troy)  in 
1873,  and  continued  by  those  of  Evans  in  Crete  (1893-  ) 

have  revealed  numerous  remains  of  the  first  Hellenic 
civilization,  which  may  have  begun  as  early  as  2000  b.c., 


Gold  Cup  from  Mycenae. 
(Schlieman,  “ Mykena,”  fig-.  342.) 


and  which  continued  until  it  was  obliterated  by  the  Doric 
invasion,  about  1200  b.c.  These  remains  show  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  descriptions  in  the  Homeric 
poems  that  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  civilization  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Until  quite  recently  the  most  typical  and 
important  of  these  relics  were  those  found  at  Mycenae,  the 
seat  of  the  Achean  kings  in  the  Peloponnesus,  first  exca- 
vated by  Schliemann  in  1876 ; and  this  entire  class  of  mon- 
uments, metal- work,  pottery,  gems,  etc.,  has  hence  taken 
the  name  Mycenaean.  Within  a few  years,  however,  in- 
vestigation has  made  it  probable  that  the  chief  seat  of 
this  early  civilization  was  the  island  of  Crete.  See  the 
extract. 

The  name  ‘ Mycenean ' is  now  applied  to  a whole  class 
of  monuments — buildings,  sepulchres,  ornaments,  wea- 
pons, pottery,  engraved  stones  — which  resemble  more  or 
less  closely  those  found  at  Mycenae. 

Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  I.  1. 

Mycenseologist  (mi-se-ne-ol'o-jist),  n.  [My- 
cense  + -olog(y)  + -is#.]  A student  of  the 
Mycentean  civilization ; one  who  is  skilled  in 
the  study  of  Myeensean  remains.  Nature, 
Sept.  15,  1904,  p.  483. 

mycetogenic  (mi-se-to-jen'ik),  a.  Same  as 
myeetogenetic. 

inycetoid  (ml-se'toid),  a.  [Gr.  pvKyq  (pvi cyr-), 
fungus,  + cMof,  form.]  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  a fungus;  myeoid. 
mycetologist  (mi-se-tol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as 
mycologist. 

mycetophilid  (mi-se-tof'i-lid),  re.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  ’ dipterous  family  Myceto- 
philidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Mycetophilidse. 
mycetous  (mi-se'tus),  a.  [Gr.  pvKyc  (pvayr-) , 
fungus,  + -ous.\  Having  the  appearance  of 
a fungus ; fungoid. 

mycetozoan  (ml-se-to-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mycetozoa. 

II.  n.  Same  as  mycetozodn. 
mychogamy  (mi-kog'a-mi),  re.  _ [Gr.  pvxk,  in- 
nermost part,  + yapog,  marriage.]  In  hot., 
the  condition  in  which  self-pollination  is  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  contiguity  of  anthers 
and  stigma.  Mychogamy  is  homomorphic  when 
the  stamens  and  pistils  are  of  similar  length 
in  all  the  plants ; heteromorphic  when  they  are 
of  different  length  in  different  plants. 
Mycobacterium  (ml " ko  - bak  - te  ' ri  - um) , n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pvm jg  (pvtci/f-),  fungus,  + NL.  bac- 
terium.'] A genus  proposed  by  Lehmann-Neu- 
inann  to  include  certain  pathogenic  bacteria, 
as  Bacterium  leprse : regarded  as  synonymous 
with  the  genus  Bacterium,  in  which  it  is  in- 
cluded by  Migula. 

mycodesmoid  (ml-ko-des'moid),  n.  [Gr. 
pincy f,  fungus,  + Heopdg,  bond,  + rfdof,  form.] 
A new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  in- 
guinal region  of  the  horse,  due  to  infection 
with  Micrococcus  Ascoformans  of  the  severed 
end  of  the  spermatic  cord  following  castra- 
tion. More  commonly  termed  scirrhous  cord. 
myeoid  (mi'koid),  a.  Same  as  *mycetoid. 
mycolichen  (mi'ko-li-ken),  n.  [Gr.  pvuyc,  fun- 
gus, + Att.xyv,  lichen.]  A lichen,  such  as 
certain  species  of  Pyrenula  and  CaUcium,  in 
which  the  algal  element  is  inconspicuous  or 
sometimes  wanting. 

mycomelic  (mi-ko-mel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pvnr/c,  fun- 
gus, + pf/hov,  apple  (?),  + -ic.]  Noting  an 
acid,  a gelatinous  compound,  04^02^.^20, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  aqueous"  ammonia 
on  alloxan. 

mycomycete  (mi'ko-ini-set),  n.  One  of  the 
Mycomycetes,  or  higher  fungi. 

Mycomycetes  (mFko-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NX., 
< Gr.  izmyy,  fungus,  •+-  pinery:  (pvsyT-),  fungus.] 


A name  applied  by  Brefeld  to  the  so-called 
higher  fungi,  including  the  Ascomycetes  and 
Basidiomycetes. 

mycomycetous  (mFko-im-se'tus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mycomycetes. 
mycophagous  (mi-kof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  pvury, 
fungus,  + -0ayof,  < <j>ayei v,  eat.]  Feeding  on 
fungi,  as  the  larvae  of  many  mycetophilid  flies 
and  other  insects. 

mycophylaxin  (mi  ,/ko-fi-lak'sin),  n.  [Gr. 
jivur/c,  fungus,  *r  CjvMifi.c,  guarding,  + -in2.] 
A defensive  proteid. 

mycoplasm  (mi'ko-plazm),  n.  1.  See  *my co- 
plasma.— 2.  Frank’s  term  for  the  strands  of 
zoogloea  in  the  root-nodules  of  legumes, 
mycoplasma  (mi-ko-plaz'ma),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fivsyr,  fungus,  + n'Xarypa,  anything  formed.] 
A term  applied  by  Eriksson  to  a latent  infec- 
tive form  of  Puccinia  which,  concealed  within 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  host-cells,  later  develops 
into  mycelium.  Also  mycoplasm. 
mycoplasmic  (mi  - ko  - plaz  ' mik),  a.  [ myco - 
plasm(a)  + -ic.]  Of,’  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  mycoplasma. 

mycorhiza,  re.-  Eetotrophlc  mycorhiza,  a form 
of  mycorhiza  in  which  the  hyphse  of  the  fungus  are 
always  on  the  outside  of  the  root. — Endotrophlc 
mycorhiza,  the  form  of  mycorhiza  in  which  the  hypha; 
of  the  fungus  enter  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  root. 

mycorhizal  (mi-ko-ri'zal),  a.  \_mycorhiza  + 
-a#1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mycorhiza. 

The  discovery  of  the  widespread  occurrence  of  this 
mycorhizal  symbiosis  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  research  upon  the  nutritive  processes 
of  plants  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  700. 

mycorhizome  (mi-ko-ri'zom),  m.  [Gr.  yvKTjQ, 
fungus,  + pi^upa,  root.]  A structure  similar 
to  a mycorhiza,  which  occurs  in  the  roots  of 
Corallorhiza  and  other  living  plants:  also 
found  in  certain  fossil  plants. 

Prof.  Weiss  exhibited  some  preparations  and  photo- 
graphs of  a mycorhiza  or  mycorhizome  from  the  Coal- 
Measures.  Athenseum,  Nov.  14,  1903,  p.  654. 

mycosin  (mi'ko-sin),  n.  [Gr.  plinyy,  fungus,  + 
-ose  + -in.]  A nitrogenous  compound  said  to 
occur  in  the  cell-wall  of  fungi.  It  is  regarded 
as  playing  the  same  part  in  these  that  cellu- 
lose does  in  the  cell-walls  of  higher  plants, 
mycosozin  (mi-ko-so'zin),  n.  [Gr.  pinny,  fun- 
gus, + aioQeiv,  save,  + -ire.]  A defensive  pro- 
teid. 

Mycosphserella  (mi^ko-sfe-rel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Johanson,  1884),  < Gr.  pvayg,  fungus,  + a<j>aipa, 
sphere,  + dim.  -ella.]  A genus  of  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  having  minute  membranous 
perithecia  buried  in  the  tissue  of  the  host. 
The  spores  are  hyaline  or  greenish  and  unisep- 
tate.  About  500  species  have  been  described, 
mostly  under  the  untenable  name  Sphserella. 
They  occur  chiefly  on  fallen  leaves.  M.  ma- 
culiformis  is  common  on  oak-leaves. 
Mycosphaerellaceae  (ml-ko-sfe-re-la'sf-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Mycosphserella  + -acese.]  A family 
of  pyrenomycetous  fungi  named  from  the 
genus  Mycosphserella, 

mycothrix  (mi'ko-thriks),  n.  [Gr.  pincyc,  fun- 
gus, + dpi'f,  hair.]  In  bacteriol.,  a chain  of 
micrococci:  same  as  streptococci.  [Rare.] 

The  new  elements  of  successive  divisions  may  remain 
connected,  and  thus  form  a chain  (or  mycothrix). 

E.  Klein , Micro-organisms  and  Disease,  p.  37. 

Mycteroperca  (mik-te-ro-per'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pvaryp,  nose,  snout,  + irepsy,  perch.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  large  divided  posterior  nos- 
tril of  M.  olfax.]  A genus  of  large  serranoid 
fishes  found  in  the  tropics ; most  of  them  are 
American.  See  cut  under  *gag2. 
Myctophidse  (mik-tof'i-de),  n,  pi,  [NL.,  < 
Myctophum  + -idse.]  A family  of  fishes  living 
away  from  the  shores  at  a considerable  depth, 
many  of  them  deep-sea  fishes.  They  have 
luminous  spots  more  or  less  regularly  placed 
along  the  sides. 

Myctophum  (mik'to-fum),  n.  [NL.,  of  un- 
certain derivation.]  A genus  of  deep-sea 
fishes  of  the  family  Myctophidse.  The  species 
are  numerous  and  widely  distributed, 
mydan,  n.  See  maidan. 
mydatoxine  (mi-da-tok'sin),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
pv doe,  damp,  decay,  + to![(ik6v),  poison,  + 
-ine2.]  A strongly  alkaline  toxic  ptomaine, 
C6H1302N,  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the 
human  body  and  of  horse-flesh, 
mydine  (mi'din.),  n.  [Gr.  fdnioc,  damp,  decay, 
+ -ine2.]  A strongly  reducing  non-toxic  pto- 
maine, C8H]  jON,  formed  by  the  putrefaction 
of  human  flesh. 
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mydriasis,  nr  2.  Hydroplithalmia. 
mydrin  (mid'rin),  n.  [ mydr(iatic ) + -in2.]  A 
10-per-cent,  aqueous  solution  of  a mixture  of 
the  hydrochlorids  of  ephedrine  and  homatro- 
pine : an  evanescent  mydriatic, 
myectomy  (mi  - ek ' to  - mi),  n.  [Gr.  pic  (pv-), 
muscle,  + hcroui/,  excision.]  A surgical  oper- 
ation for  the  removal  of  a portion  of  a muscle, 
myel  (mi'el),  n.  [NL.  rnyelon,  < Gr.  pveXt if, 
later  pve?.6v,  marrow.]  The  spinal  cord, 
myeisemia,  n.  Same  as  *myelemia. 
myelalgia  (mi-el-al'jia),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvOJtr, 
marrow,  + aKyoy,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membranes. 

myelatrophy  (ml-el-at'ro-fi),  re.  Same  as 
myelatrophia, 

myelemia  (mi-el-e'mi-a),  re.  [NL.  myelsemia,  < 
Gr.  pvMg,  marrow,  + aipa,  blood.]  The  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  large  numbers  of  cells 
which  are  normally  found  only  in  the  hone- 
marrow,  such  as  neutrophilic  and  eosinophilic 
myelocytes  and  nucleated  red  blood-cor- 
puscles. This  is  seen  almost  exclusively  in  the 
myelogenous  type  of  leucemia. 
myelencephalospinal  (ml,,el-en  •sef'/a-lo-spi'- 
nal),  a.  [Gr.  pveM if,  marrow,  -r  eyni<l>aAoc, 
brain,  + L.  spina,  spine.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord, 
myelic  (ml-el'ik),  a.  [ myel  + -ic,.]  Of  orper- 
taining  to  the  myel,  or  spinal  cord, 
myelin,  re.  II.  a.  Resembling  myelin : said 
of  lecithin  which  has  been  placed  in  water 
and  has  become  swollen  and  pasty.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  it  will  then  he  seen  to 
exist  in  the  form  of  peculiar  slimy  droplets 
and  threads,  which  are  known  as  the  myelin 
forms  of  the  substance. 

myelinated  (mi'e-lin-a-ted),  p.  a.  [ myelin  + 
-ate1  + -ed2.]  Having  the  axis-cylinder  in- 
closed in  a sheath  of  myelin  : said  of  nerve- 
fibers.  Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (London), 
1898,  Ser.  B,  p.  86. 

myelination  (ml//e-li-na/shqn),  re.  [myelin  + 
-ation.]  The  acquisition  by  a nerve-fiber  of  a 
sheathing  of  myelin.  M.  Foster,  in  Smith- 
sonian Rep.,  1897,  p.  447. — Flechsig’s  myelina- 
tion  method,  the  determination  of  nerve-paths  from  a 
study  of  the  time  in  the  development  of  the  nerve-fibers 
at  which  their  myelin-sheath  develops, 
myelinic  (ml-e-lin'ik),  a.  [myelin  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  myelin, 
myelinization  (ml//e-lin-i-za/shqn),  re.  [myelin 
+ -ize  + -ation.]  Same  as  *myelination. 

Basing  his  opinion  on  the  tardy  myelinimtion  of 
the  nerve-fibres  which  terminate  in  it,  subsequent  to  the 
birth  of  the  individual  and  to  the  myelinimtion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  sensory  and  motor  centres,  Flechsig  supposes 
that  these  convolutions  were  designed  to  enable  the 
different  cerebral  centres  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  to  render  us  conscious  of  this  communication  ; 
therefore  he  has  named  their  grey  substance  “centres 
of  association.”  Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  103. 

myelitis,  ».— Ascending  myelitis,  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord  extending  upward. — Cavitary  myelitis, 
syringomyelia.—  Central  myelitis,  inflammation  whicli 
involves  mainly  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. — 
Compression  myelitis,  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
due  to  compression  by  a tumor  or  in  consequence  of 
angular  bending  of  the  spine  in  Pott’s  disease. — De- 
scending myelitis,  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
extending  downward.— Disseminated  myelitis  in- 
flammation of  the  spinal  cord  occurring  at  several  dis- 
tinct points. 

myeloblast  (ml'e-lo-hlast),  re.  [Gr.  pveMs, 
marrow,  + (l\aor6s,  germ.]  A cell  from  which 
the  myelocyte  is  developed;  sometimes  also 
synonymous  with  *myelocyte,  2. 
myelocyst  (mi'e-lo-sist),  re.  [Gr.  pveMc,  mar- 
row, + Kiicmc,  bladder  (cyst).]  A cyst  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

myelocystocele  (mFe-lp-sis'to-sel),  re.  [Gr. 
pvende,  marrow,  + livaric,  bladder  (cyst),  + 
uyKi),  tumor.]  Spina  bifida  in  which  the  tumor 
is  composed  of  a sac  of  spinal-cord  tissue  in- 
closing fluid. 

myelocystomeningocele  (mHe  - lo  - sis//to-me- 
niug'go-sel),  re.  [Gr.  pvM$,  qiarrow,  + kvoti f, 
bladder  (cyst),  + pijvtylj,  membrane,  + tdjkn, 
tumor.]  A myelocystocele  covered  with  the 
spinal  membranes. 

myelocytsemia  (ml//e-lo-si-te'mi-a), «.  [NL., 

strictly  *myelocythsemia ; Gr.  pveXog,  marrow, 
+ kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + aipa,  blood.]  A 
condition  in  which  the  blood  contains  myelo- 
cytes in  abnormal  number, 
myelocyte  (mi'e-lo-sit),  n.  [Gr.  pvtUq,  mar- 
row, + kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  1.  One  of 
the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain. — 
2.  A hone-marrow  cell;  one  of  the  varieties 
of  leucocytes  formed  in  the  bone-marrow. 


myelocytic 


myometrium 


myelocytic  (mUe-lp-sit'ik),  a.  [ myelocyte  + 
-ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
myelocytes. 

myelocytosis  (mi"'e-lo-sI-to'sis),  n.  [myelo- 
cyte + -osis.]  The  occurrence  of  myelocytes 
in  the  blood. 

myelogenesis  (m!,/e-lo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
pveAdg,  marrow,  + ykvt cig,  origination.]  The 
origin  and  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, more  especially  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Lancet,  July  11,  1903,  p.  106. 
myelogenic  (mP'e-lo-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pm/.dg, 
marrow,  + -ysvy c,  -produced,  + -ic.]  Origi- 
nating from  bone-marrow, 
myelogenous  (ml-e-loj'e-nus),  a.  [ myelogen{ic ) 
+ -oms.]  Same  as  * myelogenic . 
myeloid,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  *myeloidin. 
myeloidin  (mT'e-loi'din),  n.  [myeloid  + -in2.] 
A mixture  of  protagon  and  lecithalbumins 
occurring  in  the  rods  and  hexagonal  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  retina. 

myeloma,  ».  2.  A tumor  of  the  bone-marrow, 
often  multiple. 

Multiple  myeloma  is  a convenient  term  enough  for  cer- 
tain  rare  cases  in  which  myelogenic  new  growth  has  been 
found,  but  in  which  Ahere  are  such  differences  that  two  if 
not  more  types  may  be  distinguished. 

Med.  Record,  April  11,  1903,  p.  584. 

myelomatosis  (mi,!'e-lo-ma-t6'sis),  n.  [NL., 
< myeloma(t-)  + - osis .]  ’ A pathological  condi- 
tion, characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  mul- 
tiple myelomata  (tumor-like  structures  which 
are  histologically  suggestive  of  granulation 
tissue),  affecting  especially  the  thoracic  skele- 
ton, but  found  also  elsewhere  in  the  bony 
structures  of  the  body. 

myelomeningocele  (mi-e-lo-me-ning'go-sel), 
n.  [Gr.  five Adg,  marrow,  + uyviyZ,  membrane, 
+ KTjh/,  tumor.]  Hernia  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes ; spina  bifida, 
myelomere  (mi'e-lo-mer),  n.  [Gr.  pvzkbg, 
marrow,  + pepog,  part.]  One  of  the  segmen- 
tal portions,  corresponding  with  apair  of  meso- 
blastic  somites,  in  the  embryonic  brain  and 
spinal  cord  of  vertebrate  animals, 
myelopathia  (mPe-lo-path'i-  a ) , n.  [Gr.  pveMg, 
marrow,  + iraBog,  disease.]  ’Same  as  '‘’myelo- 
pathy— Myelopathia  tropica.  Same  as  beriberi. 
myelopathic  (mFe-lo-path'ik),  a.  [myelo- 
path(y)  -1-  -ic.]  Relating  to  or  affected  with 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Med.  Record,  April 
11,  1903,  p.  585 — Myelopathic  albuminuria. 

See  Bence-Jones  ★ albumin. 

myelopathy  (mi-e-lop'a-thi),  n.  [NL.  myelo- 
pathia, < Gr.  pvMg,  marrow,  + Tea  dog,  disease.] 
Any  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
myeloplaque  (ml'e-lo-plak),  n.  [Gr.  pvehdg, 
marrow,  + 1'.  plaque : see  plaque.]  Same  as 
myeloplax. 

myelorrhaphy  (ml-e-lor'a-fi),  «.  [Gr.  pveUg, 
marrow,  + patpi/,  sewing.]  Surgical  suture 
of  the  spinal  cord  following  an  injury, 
myelosarcoma  (mi,/e-lo-sar-ko'ma),  n. ; pi. 
myelosarcomata  (-ma-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvMg, 
marrow,  + oapicupa,  sarcoma.]  An  osteosar- 
coma arising  from  the  marrow, 
myelospongium  (ml//  e-ld-spon  'ji-um),  n. ; 
pi.  myelospongia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pveldg,  mar- 

row, + tmoyyid,  sponge.]  A network  of 
connecting  or  sustentaeular  tissue  in  the 
embryonic  brain  and  spinal  cord,  derived 
from  the  spongioblasts ; the  embryonic  neu- 
roglia. 

myelosyphilis  (mUe-lo-sif'i-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yve'/ marrow,  + NL.  syphilis.]  Syphilis 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

myelotherapy  (mPe-lo-ther'a-pi),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pveMg,  marrow,  + Bepamla,  medical  treat- 
ment.] Employment  of  bone-marrow  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

myelotoxic  (rm,/e-lo-tok'sik),  a.  [myelotox(in) 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  reference  to 
the  action  of,  myelotoxins. 
myelotoxin  (mI"e-lo-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  pveMg, 
marrow,  + to^{ik6v),  poison,  + -fe2.]  A cyto- 
toxin  which  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
granular  leucocytes  of  the  bone-marrow, 
myenteric  (mi-en-ter'ik),  n.  [myenteron  + 
-ic.]  . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine. 

myenteron  (ml-en'te-ron),  n. ; pi.  myentera 
(-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + ivrepov,  in- 

testine.] The  muscular  layer  of  the  intestine, 
myg.  An  abbreviation  of  myriagram. 
myiasis  (mi-i-a'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uvia,  a 


fly,  + -iasis.]  The  infestation  of  human 
beings  by  dipterous  and  other  insect  larvae. 
Such  are  the  cutaneous  swellings  caused  by  the  larvae 
of  the  cestrid  Dermatobia  noxialis ; the  occurrence  of  the 
larvaj  of  the  screw-worm  fly,  Lucilia  (or  Compsomyia) 
macellaria , in  the  nasal  passages  or  iu  wounds ; and  the 
occurrence  of  larvae  (as  anthomyiid  larvae  swallowed  with 
uncooked  vegetables)  in  the  alimentary  tract  Myiasis 
is  referred  to  medically  as  internal  or  external , myiasis 
interna  or  myiasis  externa.  Also  called  scholechiasis. 
Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  512. 

myiferous  (mi-if'e-rus),  a.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle, 
+ L .-for,  < ferre,  bear,  + -ous.]  Bearing  or 
supporting  the  muscles:  used  especially  of 
certain  shelly  plates  on  the  valves  of  the 
Brachiopoda  and  Pelecypoda  on  which  the 
muscle-bands  are  implanted. 

myiosis  (mi-i-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvia,  fly, 
+ -osis.]  Same  as  *myiasis. 

Mykenean  (mi-ke-ne'an),  a.  Same  as  *My- 
censean. 

mykis  (mi'kis),  n.  [A  vernacular  name  in 
Kamchatka.]  A common  name  of  a trout, 
Salmo  mykis.  It  inhabits  the  streams  of  Alaska 
and  Kamchatka,  and  is  represented  south- 
ward by  several  subspecies. 

mykomelinic  (mpko-me-lin'ik),  a.  Same  as 
*mycomelic. 

myl.  An  abbreviation  of  myrialiter. 

Mylocheilus  (mi-lo-kl'lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
plTiog,  a grinder,  + xci'Aac,  lip.]  A genus  of 


Mylocheilus  caurtnus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

large  cyprinoid  fishes  found  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  United  States, 
mylonite  (mlTo-nit),  v.  [Gr.  pvkirv,  a mill,  + 
-ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a schist  produced  by  crush- 
ing or  granulation,  that  is,  by  dynamic  meta- 
morphism. Lapwortli,  1885. 
mylonitic  (ml-lo-nit'ik),  a.  [mylonite  + -ic.] 
In  petrog.,  having  the  characters  of  mylonite, 
chiefly  the  granular  texture  of  a rock  meta- 
morphosed by  crushing. 

mylonize  (mi'lo-nlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  my- 
lonized,  ppr.  mylonizing.  [mylon(ite)  + -ize.] 
To  render  a mylonite  or  mylonitic;  make 
schistose  by  dynamic  metamorphism. 

In  the  field,  bands  of  mylonised  rock  have  been  traced 
near  the  base  of  the  overlying  cake  of  gneiss,  and  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Teall  has 
revealed  cataclastic  structures  due  to  dynamic  movement. 

Hep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  617. 

Mylopharodon  (mi-16-far'o-don),  n.  [NL. 
* Mylopharyngodon,  < phTiog,  grinder,  + tjidpvy^, 
pharynx,  + odoig  (odour-),  tooth.]  A genus  of 
large  cyprinoid  fishes  found  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
mym.  An  abbreviation  of  myriameter. 
mymy  (mi'ml),  n.  Same  as  *mia-mia. 
myoalbumin  (mPo-al-bil'min),  n.  [Gr.  pig, 
muscle,  + E.  albumin.]  Muscle  albumin, 
myocardiac  (ml-o-kar'di-ak),  a.  [Gr.  five., 
muscle,  + Kapdiaj  heart,  + -ac.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
myocardiagram,  myocardiagraph.  Same  as 
*myocardiogram,  *myocardiograph. 
myocardiogram  (mi-o-kiir'di-o-gram),  n.  [Gr. 
pvt;,  muscle,  + uapdia,  heart,  + ypdppa,  any- 
thing written.]  A tracing,  made  by  a myo- 
cardiograph. 

myocardiograph  (mi-6-kar'di-o-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
pvg,  muscle,  + uapdia,  heart,  + ypdtjietv,  write.] 
An  instrument  for  recording  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  heart  muscle.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  II.  688. 

myocarditic  (mi'i'o-kar-dit'ik),  a.  [myocardi- 
tis + -ic.]  Relating  to  myocarditis, 
myochrome  (mi'o-krom),  n.  [Gr.  pig,  mus- 
cle, + xpe>Pa,  color.]  A muscle-pigment. 
The  common  red  muscle-pigment  is  identical 
with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood.  Other 
myochromes  belong  to  the  order  of  the  lipo- 
cliromes,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  cer- 
tain fishes,  such  as  the  salmon  and  trout, 
myoclonia  (mi-o-klo'ni-a),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr  .pig, 

muscle,  + uldvog,  spasm.]  A disease  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  muscular  spasm,  or  myo- 
clonus. 


(From  Lankester’s  ‘ 
”) 


myoclonic  (mi-6-klon'ik),  a.  [ myoclon(us ) + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  myoclonus 
or  myoclonia. 

myoclonus  (mi-ok'lo-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pig, 
muscle,  + Mvog,  spasm.]  Spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and, 
less  frequently,  of  the  back.  Med.  Record, 
Eeb.  14,  1903,  p.  258. 

myoccele  (mi'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + 
KOi/lof,  hollow.]  1.  The  cavity  in  a myocomma. 
— 2.  In  the  embryonic  vertebrate,  the  most 
dorsal  portion  of  the  ccelomic  or  true  body- 
cavity  which  lies  in  the  protovertebra,  or 
myotomic  portion  of  the  mesoderm, 
myocoelom  (mi'o-se-lom),  n.  Same  as  *myo- 
ccele. 

myoctonine  (mi-ok'to-nin),  n.  [Gr.  pvAnrovog, 
mouse-killing  ( < pig,  mouse,  + -urovog,  < iiret- 
veiv,  kill),  + -fee2.]  A powerfully  poisonous 
alkaloid,  obtained  from  Aconitum  lycoctonum, 
resembling  curare  in  its  effects, 
myocyte,  n.  2.  In  Gregarmida,  the  deeper 
layer  of  tbe  ectoplasm  containing  a system 
of  contractile  fibrils:  con- 
trasted with  *sarcocyte. 
myocyte-fibrillae  (mPo-sit- 
fi-bril'e),  n.pl.  The  system 
of  fine  contractile  fibrils  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  ecto- 
plasm of  gregarines. 
myodiastasis  (mUo-di-as'- 
ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle, 

+ Sidaraoig,  separation.] 

Rupture  of  a muscle, 
myodynamic  (mi " o -<H  - 
nam'ik),a.  [Gr.//i)f, muscle, 

+ Svvapig,  power.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  muscular 
force. 

myo-epithelial  (mi//6-ep-i-  Myocyte-i-ibrai*. 

JV-/1-  iv  r ’ -It  Lircganna  mumen  (A. 

the  il-al),  a.  {inyo-cpithe-  Schn.),  (par.  Timarcha 
li(um)"+ -al1.]  Pertaining  ;««»>•*■>*■>,  showing 

, v ; . , ° the  network  of  myocyte 

to  or  having  the  characters  fibrils, 
of  myo-epithelium.  Nature,  (h™1",,1 
March  3,  1904,  p.  431.  gy' 

myo-epithelium  (mi//6-ep-i-the'li-um),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + NL.  epithelium.] 
1 . A kind  of  tissue,  found  in  the  Ccelenterata, 
which  partakes  at  the  same  time  of  the  char- 
acters of  epithelial  and  muscular  tissue. — 2. 
The  epithelium  of  the  mesoblastic  somite  of 
the  vertebrate  embryo:  so  named  because, 
though  epithelial  in  form,  it  nevertheless 
gives  rise  to  muscle. 

myofibril  (mi-o-S'bril),  n.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle, 
+ E.  fibril.]  A muscle-fibril. 

A.  Labb6  finds  that  in  Nebalia  there  is  an  actual  con- 
tinuity of  substance  between  the  epithelial  “tonofibril" 
and  the  myofibril. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  38. 

myogen  (mi'o-jen),  «.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + 
-ysvrjg,  -producing.]  An  albuminous  substance 
which  occurs  in  muscle-plasma.  Like  the 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood,  it  is  capable  of  clot- 
ting, during  which  process  it  is  transformed 
into  myogen-fibrin.  Also  called  myosinoge n. 
myogenous  (ml-oj'e-nus),  a.  Same  as  myogenic. 
myoglyphis  (ml-og'li-fis),  n. ; pi.  myoglypliides 
(mi-o-glif'i-dez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pvg.  muscle,  + 
y'kvtfiig,  the  notched  end  of  an  arrow,  < ylvQeiv, 
cut,  carve.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the  notches  in 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  neck,  usually  two 
in  number,  to  which  the  levator  muscles  are 
attached : found  in  tire  Coleoptera. 
myoid,  a.  II.  n.  Same  as  *myoncma. 
myokymia  (mi-o-ki'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pig, 
muscle,  + Kvua,  wave.]  A pathological  con- 
dition in  which  slow,  wave-like  contractions 
pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a muscle 
without  locomotor  effect, 
myolipoma  (mI//o-li-p6'ma),  pi.  myolipo- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + 

NL.  lipoma.]  A tumor  of  mixed  muscular 
and  fatty  tissue. 

myolysis  (ml-ol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pig, 
muscle,  + vaig,  dissolution.]  Softening  and 
degeneration  of  muscle, 
myometritis  (mI//o-me-trI'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pig,  muscle,  + pfirpa,  uterus,  + -itis.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus, 
myometrium  (mi  - o - me  ' tri  - um ),  n.  [NL . , 
< Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + pyrpa,  uterus.]  The 
muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus. 


myonema 


myonema  (mi-6-ne'ma), 


re. ; pi.  myonemata 
(-ma-tii).  [NL.,<Gr. 
pvg,  muscle,  + vypa, 
thread.]  One  of  the 
contractile,  muscle- 
like fibrillse  found  in 
the  protoplasm  of 
certain  ciliate  In- 
fusoria, such  as  the 
bell-animalcule, 
Vorticella. 

myoneme  (ml ' o - 

nem),  n.  Same  as 
myonema . 

A.  Prenant  in  attempt- 
ing  a phylogenetic  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  nius- 
Myonema.  cular  elements  has  be- 

Section  parallel  with  the  surface  gun  naturally  with  the 
and  in  the  region  of  the  adoral  so-called  myonemes  of 
zone  of  Stentor  niger.  Protozm 

a,  basal  corpuscle;  b,  cyto-  T %r.  0 

plasm;  c,  myonema;  d,  row  of  d OUT.  Roy.  MlCTOS.  SoC.t 

marginal  cilia  ; e,  adoral  zoue.  [Oct.,  1903,  p.  618. 

(Drawn  from  Gurwitsch  V Mor-  rmrrvnAnrA  (mi  ' n - 
phologie  und  BiologiederZelle.”)  JJljrvIltJUitJ  V y 

nur),  re.  [Gr.  pvg, 
muscle,  + vevpov , nerve.]  A motor  nerve- 
cell. 


myonymy  (mi-on'i-mi),  n.  [Gr.  pvg,  muscle, 
+ bvopa,  bvvpa,  name,  + -y?1]  A nomencla- 
ture of  the  muscles. 

myopericarditis  (mi-0-per'’'i-kiir-di'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  five,  muscle,  + ■Kepiudpfkov,  peri- 
cardium, + -i its. ] Inflammation  of  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  heart  and  of  its  enveloping 
membrane. 

myophage  (mi'o-faj),  n.  [Gr.  pi) g,  muscle,  + 
fayeiv,  eat.]  A phagocyte  which  takes  part 
in  breaking  down  and  consuming  muscle- 
fibers.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VI.  32. 
myophane  (mi'o-fan),  re.  Same  as  myophan. 
myophonia  (ml-o-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pv f, 
muscle,  + ipuvy,  sound.]  Sound  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  muscular  tissue, 
myophoric  (mi-o-for'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pvg,  a mus- 
cle, -<popog,  < ijie.puv,  bear,  + -ic.]  Same  as 
*myiferous. 

myopia,  n — Chromic  myopia.  See  ■kchromic..— 
Malignant  or  pernicious  myopia,  near-sightedness 
associated  with  serious  disease  of  the  eye,  progressing 
steadily  to  total  blindness. 

Myopic  crescent.  See  *crescent. 
myoproteid  (mi-o-pro'te-id),  re.  [Gr.  pvg,  mus- 
cle, + E.  protehl.]  A!  peculiar  albuminous 
substance,  possibly  a globulin,  which  has 
been  found  in  the  muscle-plasma  of  fishes  and 
crabs. 

myoproteose  (ml-o-pro'te-os),  re.  [Gr.  pic, 
muscle,  + E. proteose.]  An  albumose  derived 
from  one  of  the  soluble  muscle-albumins, 
myorrhexis  (mi-o-rek'sis),  n.  [Gr.  pic,  mus- 
cle, + fn/i-ig,  rupture.]  The  tearing  of  a 
muscle. 

myosclerosis  (mFo-sklf-ro'sis),  re.  [Gr.  pic, 
muscle,  + aslypuaig,  hardening.]  Overgrowth 
of  the  connective-tissue  septa  in  a muscle, 
myosclerotic  (mI//o-skle-rot'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  exhibiting  myosclerosis, 
myoseptum  (ml-o-sep'tum),  re.;  pi.  myosepta 
(4a).  [Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + L.  septum,  parti- 
tion.] A plate  of  tendinous  connective  tissue 
separating  muscle-segments  and  extending 
transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle- 
cells  or  fibers. 

In  somewhat  shrunken  transverse  sections  each  bundle 
of  fibrils  is  seen  to  be  contained  in  a sheath  of  protoplasm 
containing  a nucleus  at  one  side,  the  whole  forming  a 
somewhat  cylindrical  ‘cell’  stretching  from  the  one  myo- 
septum to  the  other. 

Pep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  655. 

myosinogen  (mi-6-sin'o-jen),  re.  [ myosin  + 
-gen.']  Same  as  *myog'en. 
inyosinose  (mi'o-si-nos),  re.  [ myosin  + -ose.] 
An  albumose  derived  from  myosiu. 

myosis,  re — Spinal  myosis,  myosis  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  any  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

myositis,  re.- Interstitial  myositis,  inflammation, 

with  overgrowth  of  the  connective-tissue  s^pta,  in  mus- 
cular tissue.— Ossifying  myositis,  inflammation  of 
muscle  leading  to  bone-formation,  most  marked  at  the 
points  of  origin  and  insertion. — Parenchymatous 
myositis,  inflammation  of  the  true  muscular  tissue 
rather  than  of  the  connective-tissue  septa. 

myospasm  (mi'o-spazm),  re.  Same  as  myo- 
spasmus. 

myostromin  (mi-o-stro'min),  re.  [Gr.  pig,  mus- 
cle, + NL.  stroma  + -ire2.]  A pliosphorized 
proteid  found  in  the  muscle  stroma, 
myotasis  (mi-ot'a-sis),  re.  [Gr.  pig,  muscle,  + 


raaig,  tension,  < reiveiv,  stretch.]  Tension  of 
muscular  tissue. 

myotenotomy  (mFo-te-not'o-mi),  re.  [Gr.  pig, 
muscle,  + Tcr(uv),  tendon,  + - ropia , < rapelv, 
cut.]  Surgical  division  of  a muscle  and  its 
tendon. 

myotonia  (mi-o-to'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pic, 
muscle,  + -rovia,  < rovog,  tension.]  1.  A state 
of  continuous  muscular  contraction. — 2.  Same 
as  myotony — Myotonia  congenita.  Same  as  Thom- 

sen's  disease. 

Myoxocephalus  (mi-ok-so-sef 'a-lus),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pvugdg,  the  dormouse,  + Kttpa  Ay,  head.] 
See  *Acanthocottus. 

myriachit,  re.  See  miryachit. 
myriadyne  (mir'i-a-din),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  pvptdg, 
ten  thousand,  + dvv(apig),  power.  See  dyne.] 
A unit  of  force  equal  to  10,000  dynes.  [Bare.] 
myriagon  (mir'i-a-gon),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  pvpiag, 
ten  thousand,  -d-yuvia,  angle.]  A polygon  of 
ten  thousand  sides. 

myricaceous  (mir-i-ka'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  plant  family  Myrlcacese. 

Myricales  (mir-i-ka'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Engler, 
1897),  < Myrica  + -ales.]  An  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous apetalons  plants  coextensive  with 
the  family  Myricaceee  and  containing  only  the 
genus  Myrica  (which  see), 
myricetin  (mi-ris'e-tin),  rel  [ Myrica  + -et  + 
-in2.]  A yellow  coloring-matter,  C15H10O8,  a 
hydroxyquercitin  contained  in  the  bark  of 
Myrica  Nagi  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Sicilian 
sumac,  Rhus  Coriaria.  It  crystallizes  in  lus- 
trous needles  and  melts  above  300°  C. 
Myrichthys  (mi-rik'this),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvpog,  a kind  of  sea-eel,  + fish.]  A 

genus  of  eels,  of  the  family  Ophichthyidse, 
found  in  most  tropical  seas. 

Myridse  (mir'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Myrus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  eels  which  inhabit  sandy 
coasts  of  most  tropical  seas, 
rnyringa  (mi-ring'gg,),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  orig- 
inally a mistaken  form  of  *meninga,  Gr.  pipuyya, 
acc.  of  prjviyZ,  membrane.  See  meninx. j Same 
as  tympanic  membrane. 

myringodectomy  (mi-ring-go-dek'to-mi),  re. 
[NL.  rnyringa  + Gr.  euTopf/,  excision.]  Exci- 
sion of  a portion  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
myringomycosis  (mi-ring//gp-ml-k6'sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < rnyringa  + Gr.  pvtcyg,  fungus,  + -osis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  due 
to  the  presence  of  a fungous  growth, 
myringoplasty  (mi-ring'go-plas-ti),  re.  [NL. 
rnyringa  + Gr.  TT/.acrig,  formed,  + -y-K ] In 
surg.,  a plastic  operation  for  the  closing  of  a 
ruptured  tympanic  membrane, 
myringotomy  (mir-ing-got'o-mi),  re.  [NL. 
rnyringa  + Gr.  -rouia,  < rapelv,  cut.]  Incision 
into  the  tympanic  membrane, 
myriologist  (mir-i-ol'o-jist),  re.  [ myriologue 
t -ist.]  One  who  sings  myriologues. 
monologue  (mir'i-o-log),  re.  [F.  myriologue, 
said  to  be  < Gr.  pv'pioi,  ten  thousaud,  + Uyog’, 
speech.]  An  extempore  lament  or  funeral 
song. 

myriometer  (mir-i-om'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  pvpiag, 
myriad,  + pfrpov,  measure.]  See  the  extract. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Evans-Cross  exhibited  liis  calculating  ma- 
chine, the  myriometer.  The  instrument  has  several 
different  forms,  which  are  all,  in  principle,  modifications 
of  the  slide-rule.  In  the  form  in  which  the  instrument 
can  be  used  for  multiplication,  the  rule  consists  of  a 
number,  equal  to  that  of  the  digits  in  one  factor,  of  slips 
placed  diagonally  in  a frame,  and  the  slide  carries  as 
many  cursors  as  there  are  digits  in  the  other  factor.  The 
instrument  will  give  exact  results  for  numbers  of  six  or 
eight  digits.  In  other  forms  the  instrument  can  be  used 
for  various  calculations  relating  to.  commerce,  such  as 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  a stated  sum  from  one 
percentage  to  another.  In  another  form  slides  can  be 
set  so  as  to  give  the  calendar  of  any  year,  b.c.  or  a.d., 
and  all  the  new  moons  of  the  year. 

Nature , March  21,  1907,  p.  503. 

myrionoinous  (imr-i-on'o-mus),  a.  [Gr.  fiypiag, 
myriad,  + bvopa,  name,  + Having  a 

myriad  names ; myriad-named. 

Love  would  be  not  only  blind  but  aphasic  without 
flowers,  the  language  of  which  is  the  signature  of  its 
diverse  and  7nyrionomous  phases. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  130. 

Myriothela  (mir,/i-o-tke,la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvpiag,  myriad,  + OyAy,  a teat.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Myriothelidse.  Sars,  1857. 
Myriothelidse  (mir//i-o-thel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Myriothel(a)  + -idee.']  A family  of  tubularian 
hydromedusans  consisting  of  colonial  forms 
with  a perisarc  destitute  of  investing  layer 


myrmicid 

of  coenosarc,  and  the  polyp  solitary,  with 
scattered  capitate  tentacles.  It  contains  the 
genus  Myriothela. 

Myriozoid*  (mir'T-6-zo'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Myriozo(um)  + -idee.]  A family  of  chilostom- 
atous  gymnolBBmatous  polyzoans  having  the 
zoarium  incrusting  or  rising  into  foliaceous 
expansions,  or  dendroid,  the  zooecia  calca- 
reous with  no  membranous  area  or  raised 
margins,  and  the  orifice  with  a sinus  on  the 
lower  lip.  It  includes  several  genera,  among 
them  being  Myriozoum,  Schizoporella,  and  Hip- 
pothoa. 

Myriozoum  (mir"i-6-z6'nm),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvpiag,  myriad,  + fiuv,  animal.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Myriozoidse.  Donati. 
Myripristis  (mir-i-pris'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvpiag,  myriad,  + irptcrig,  a fish  so  called 
(-piaryc,  sawyer).]  A genus  of  berycoid  fishes, 
of  the  family  Holocentridse,  which  has  numer- 
ous species  in  tropical  seas, 
myristicin  (mi-ris'ti-sin),  re.  [ Myristic(a ) + 
-in2.]  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 

<'H‘J  <(f  j>CGn2 (OCTI 3 ) C4H7,  contained  in  oil 

of  mace.  It  melts  at  30.2°  C.-and  boils  at  142- 
149°  C.  under  10  millimeters  pressure, 
myristicol  (ml-ris'ti-kol),  re.  [Myristic(a)  + 
-ol.]  A colorless  compound,  C10H16O,  iso- 
meric with  camphor,  contained  in  nutmeg-oil, 
from  Myristica  fragrans. 
myristinic  (mi  - ris  - tin  ' ik),  a.  [ myrist(ic ) + 
-in  + -ic.]  Noting  an  organic  acid,  C^Hog- 
02^,  found  in  nutmeg-butter,  in  the  sperma- 
ceti of  whales,  and  in  ox  bile, 
myristodiolein  (mi-ris/''to-di-o-le/in).  re.  [my- 
ristinic) + di- 2 + L.  oleum,  oil,’  + -in2.]  A gly- 
ceride, C3H5(Ci4H2702)(Ci8H3s02)2,  found 
m the  oil  from  Bir  Balioti,  or  the  ‘ rains  in- 
sect.’ The  oil  extracted  from  this  mite  is  used 
medicinally  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Allaha- 
bad. Nature,  April  6,  1905,  p.  552. 
myristolic  (ml-ris-tol'ik),  a.  [ myrist(ie ) + 
-ol  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a yellow  oil, 
Ci4H2402,  prepared  by  the  action  of  ehlorin 
and  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid  on  myristic 
acid.  It  melts  at  12°  C. 
myristone  (mi-ris'ton),  re.  [myrist(ic)  + -one.] 
A colorless  ketone,  (Ci3H27)2CO,  prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  calcium  myristate.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  plates  melting  at  76.3°  C. 
myrmecographer  (mer-me-kog'ra-fer),  ». 
[ myrmecograph(y ) + -er2.]  One  who  describes 
ants ; a myrmecologist. 
myrmecographist  (mfcr-me-kog'  ra-fist),  «. 
[myrmecograph  [y ) + -ist.]  ’ Same  as  *myrmc- 
cographer. 

myrmecography  (mfer-me-kog'ra-fi),  re.  [Gr. 

pvppy^,  ant,  + -ypa<pia,  < jpa<j>tiv,  write.]  The 
descriptive  portion  of  myrmecology ; that  por- 
tion of  the  study  of  ants  which  comprises  the 
description  of  species,  the  forms  of  their 
nests,  etc. 

myrmecologist  (mer-me-kol'o-jist),  re.  [myr- 
mecolog(y)  + -ist.]  An  entomologist  who 
makes  a special  study  of  ants,  or  of  myrme- 
cology. Science,  April  8,  1904,  p.  589. 
myrmecophile  (mer'me-ko-fil),  re.  [Gr.  pippyt, 
ant,  + tyihog,  loving.]  ’ An  animal  or  plant 
which  lives  in  symbiotic  or  intimate  relations 
with  ants.  The  majority  of  myrmecophiles 
are  arthropods,  especially  beetles, 
myrmecophily  (mer-me-kof'i-li),  re.  [myrme- 
cophile + -y2.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  myrmecopbilous,  or  of  living  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  ants:  said  of  certain 
beetles,  plants,  etc. 

Another  relation  of  which  the  facta  are  clear  enough, 
but  of  which  the  evolution  is  doubtful,  is  that  known  as 
Myrmecophily.  Species  of  ants  make  their  home  on 
tropical  plants,  living  in  hollows  of  stem,  petiole,  or 
stipule.  . . . These  ants  act  as  a bodyguard  to  their 
home  against  the  inroad  of  leaf-cutting  ants  collecting 
material  for  their  fungus-gardens. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  439. 

myrmeleontid  (mer-me-le-on'tid),  re.  and  a. 
I.  re.  A member  of  the  neuropterous  family 
Myrmeleontidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Myrmeleontidse  or  Myr.mele- 
onidse. 

myrmicid  (m6r  ' mi  - sid),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A 
member  of  the  hymenopterons  family  Myr- 
micidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  hymenopterons  family  Myrmicidje. 


Myronic 

Myronic2  (ml-ron'ik),  a.  [Myron,  Gr.  Mvpav,  + 
-ic.]  In  the  style 
of  Myron,  a Greek 
sculptor  who 
flourished  in  the 
fifth  century  B.c. 
and  who  espe- 
cially favored 
athletic  subjects. 

The  quality  of  his 
work  is  supposed 
to  appear  in  the 
statue  of  the  Dis- 
cobolus at  the 
Lancellotti  pal- 
ace in  Rome. 

myronin  (mi ' ro  - 
mn),  n.  A hy- 
drous ointment 
base  consisting  of 
a mixture  of  soap, 
carnauba-wax, 
and  doegling  oil. 

Myrophis  (ml'ro- 
fis),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  yvpog,  a kind 
of  sea-eel,  + otjtig, 
serpent.]  A ge- 
nus of  small  eels, 


Myxobacteriaces 

Myst.  An  abbreviation  of  Mysteries.  mythomaniac  (mith-6-ma'ni-ak,  n.  [mytlio- 

mystacinous  (mis-tas'i-nns),  a.  [Gr.  yvorai;  mania  + - ae .]  One  who  is  subject  to  mytho- 
(yvorai (-),  upper  lip,  mustache,  + -Me1  + -oils.]  mania ; a chronic  liar.  Lit.  Digest,  Feb.  1, 
In  entom.,  having  a mystax.  1908. 

Mystacoceti  (mis//ta-ko-se,ti),  n.  pi.  [1STL.,  mythopheme  (mith'o-fem),  «.  [Gr.  yvOoc,  a 
< yvara.%,  mustache,  + kt/toc,  a whale.]  An  myth,  + ttf/fai,  a speaking.]  An  accepted 


order  of  cetaceans  containing  the  whalebone 
whales.  They  are  without  teeth,  having 
baleen  in  the  upper  jaw. 

mystffi  (mis'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yvorai,  pi. 
of  yvaryg,  one  initiated.]  The  name  assumed 
by  various  Dionvsiac  societies  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
A.  D. 

The  Mystse  of  Dionysus  Trieterikos  may  be  compared 
with  a number  of  other  Dionysiac  societies,  calling  them- 
selves oi  Mvorai,  which  flourished  especially  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
A.  D.  . . . The  discovery  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Mys- 


myth  or  legend. 

We  must  have  an  introduction  to  science  that  touches 
rather  lightly  on  nearly  all  the  great  hypotheses,  frontier 
questions,  and  larger  syntheses  over  the  whole  field,  in  a 
way  that  a modern  specialist  wots  not  of,  that  is  unitary 
and  synthetic  and  non-analytic,  that  commands  and  com- 
pares the  great  ethnic  mythophemes,  that  is  poetic  and 
historical  and  orienting.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  151. 

mythosociologic  (mith-o-so " shi-o-loj ' ik), 
a.  Relating  to  a system  of  society  the  organi- 
zation of  which  is  founded  on  myth.  F.  JV. 
Cushing,  in  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol., 
1891-92,  p.  325. 


tee  held  their  meetings  is  an  important  addition  to  our  mytilotoxicon  (mit,/i-lo-tok,si-kon),  n.  [Gr. 

bnnwlprlrrp  nf  fhoct*  oearutiatinrie  i . r-  'r  . i a 


Myronic  Style  in  Sculpture. 
The  Discobolus  of  the  Lancellotti 
Palace,  Rome. 


of  the  family  Myrid.se , which  resemble  earth- 
worms. They  are  found  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  tropical  America. 

myroxylic  (mi-rok-sil'ik),  a.  [ Myroxyl(on ) + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  trees  of 
the  genus  Myroxy Ion—  Myroxylic  acid,  a com- 
pound  obtained  from  Peru  balsam  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid.  It  is  apparently 
impure  benzoic  acid. 

myrrh,  n.—  East  Indian  myrrh.  See  -khebbdkhade. 
— False  myrrh,  a name  applied  to  more  than  one  gum- 
resin  resembling  true  myrrh,  as  East  Indian  myrrh  or 
besabol  (of  African  origin)  and  Arabian  myrrh:  the  latter 
differs  little  from  the  true  drug, 
myrrholin  (mir'o-lin),  n.  [L.  myrrha,  myrrh, 
+ -ol  + -in2.]  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  castor-oil : a vehicle  for 
administering  creosote. 

Myrsiphyllum  (mer-si-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  yvpoi(yy),  myrtle,  + tpi  /.Aov,  leaf.]  A sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Asparagus,  of  the  family 
Liliacese,  containing  the  ‘ smilax  ’ of  florists, 
Asparagus  asparagoides,  a climbing  perennial 
South  African  herb  much  prized  by  the  public 
in  floral  decorations.  The  foliage,  which  is 
composed  of  cladodes  or  leaf-branches,  is 
broad  and  ovate,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  true  asparagus,  which  has  linear  or  filiform 
foliage. 

Myrtales,  n.  pi.  2.  A large  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous chiefly  choripetalous  plants.  It 
consists  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  with  simple  leaves 
and  flowers  with  the  gamosepalous  calyx  superior  or 
adnate  to  the  compound  ovary,  which  contains  numerous 
ovules.  It  embraces  13  families,  including,  besides  the 
myrtle  family,  the  Lythracese,  Punicacete , Combretaceae, 
Melastomacese,  Onagracese , Trapacese , and  Halora- 
gidacese. 

myrtle,  n.— Barren  myrtle,  (a)  The  bearberry,  Arc- 
tostaphylos  U va-ursi.  (b)  The  sweet-gale,  Myrica  Gale. 
— Bridal  myrtle,  the  common  myrtle,  Myrtus  com- 
munis.— Brush-myrtle.  Same  as  -kbrush-cherry , 2. 
— California  wax-myrtle.  See  wax-myrtle.—  Com- 
mon myrtle,  Myrtus  communis.  See  myrtle,  1. — Dwarf 
myrtle.  Same  as  Jew' 8-myrt.le,  1.— Moor-myrtle,  the 
sweet-gale.—  Odorless  myrtle,  Myrica  inodora,  a shrub 
or  small  tree  of  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Florida  to  Mississippi. 
It  resembles  the  wax-myrtle  but  has  entire  leaves  and  is 
nearly  devoid  of  odor.— Ridge  myrtle,  a large  evergreen 
tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  Melaleuca  genistifolia,  native 
to  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  It  yields  a hard 
grayish  wood.— Sweet  myrtle,  the  sweet-flag,  Acorus 
Calamus.—  Three-veined  myrtle.  See  •kbrush-tur - 
pentine,  and  red  scrub  tea-tree,  under  tea-tree. — Tree 
myrtle,  Ceanothus  arboreus,  a small,  round-headed  tree 
found  in  the  Santa  Barbara  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Wild  myrtle.  Same  as  Jew's-myrtle,  1. 

Myrtle-berry  wax.  Same  as  myrtle-wax. 

myrtle-green,  re.-Fast  myrtle-green.  Same  as 

dark  icgreen. 

myrtle-oak  (mfer'tl-ok),  n.  See  *oak. 
myrtle-pan  (m6r'tl-pan),  n.  A tub-like  pot- 
tery receptacle  for  evergreens  or  other  plants : 
made  in  England  near  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

myrtol  (mer'tol),  n.  [L.  myrtus,  myrtle,  + 
-ol.]  A colorless  aromatic  volatile  liquid 
consisting  of  the  fraction  between  160-180° 
C.  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  oil  of 
Myrtus  communis.  It  consists  principally  of 
d-pinene  and  cineol,  and  is  antiseptic. 

Mysis  stage,  in  the  development  of  some  decapodous 
crustaceans,  a larval  stage  in  which  the  thoracic  limbs 
are  long  and  biramous  and  serve  for  swimming,  as  in 
Mysis.  Also  called  schizopotl  stage. 


knowledge  of  these  associations. 

R.  C.  Bosanquet,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XVIII. 

[78,  79. 

mysterious-plant  (mis-te'ri-us-plant),  n.  The 
spurge-laurel,  Daphne  Mezereum. 

mystery1,  Samothracian  mysteries.  See 

: kCabiria . 

Mystriophis  (mis-tri'o-fls),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvarpiov,  a spoon,  + 6<juc,  serpent.]  A genus 
of  eels,  of  the  family  Ophichtltyidse,  found  in 
warm  seas. 

Mystrosporium  (mis-tro-spo'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Corda,  1837),  < Gr.  yvorpo^,  a spoon,  + coopa, 
seed  (spore).]  A genus  of  Fungi  Imperfecti, 


uvTi/oir,  mussel,  + to!-ik6v,  poison.]  A poison- 
ous substance  found  in  decaying  mussels; 
mytilotoxin. 

mytilotoxism  (mit/i-lo-tok'sizm),  n.  [ mytilo - 
tox(in)  + -ism.]  Poisoning  by  eating  decay- 
ing mussels.  See  * mytilotoxicon. 

myxadenitis  (mik//sad-e-nl'tis),  n.  [Gr.  yv^a, 
mucus,  + adt/v,  gland,  + -itis.]  Inflammation 
of  a mucous  gland. 

myxadenoma  (mik/'sad-e-no,ma),  n. ; pi.  myx- 
adenomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,<  Gr.  ybi-a,  mucus, 

+ adt/v,  gland,  + -oma.  \ Adenoma  contain- 
ing islets  of  mucoid  material. 


(-be).  [Gr.  yvt-a,  slime,  + aym.ir/,  change, 
spontaneous  movement.]  In  Mycetozoa,  a 
swarm-cell  with  purely  amceboid  creeping 
motion. 


of  the  family  Dematiacese,  having  simple  or  myxamoeba  (mik-sa-me'ba),  p\.mixam/Fbse 

sparingly  branched  conidiophores  and  many-  ' r‘'~  "!  t:~  "l:  

septate  muriform  dark-brown  spores.  About 
16  species  have  been  described.  M.  adustum 
causes  bulb-scab  of  Iris,  and  M.  ahrodens  is 
said  to  cause  a blight  of  wheat.  See  *6 ulb- 
scah  and  wheat-*blight. 

Mystrothamnus  (mis-tro-tham'nus),  n.  [NL. 

(Coville,  1908),  < Gr.  yvorpov,  spoon,  + fiauvar,  myxedema, 
bush,  in  allusion  to  the  use  and  habit  of  the 
plant.  Compare  the  South  African  name 
ladlewood.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Celastracese.  See  Hartogia. 

myth,  n.  3.  A landmark  for  directing  the 
course  of  a vessel  through  a channel,  or  along 
a dangerous  shore.— ./Etiological  myth.  See  ■^/etio- 
logical.— Creation-myth.  See  -kcreation-myth. — Ori- 
gin-myth, a myth  supposed  to  explain  the  origin  of  a 
tribe  or  people.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Jan. -March, 


1902,  p.  36. — Power-myth,  a myth  in  which  the  powers 
of  nature  appear  personified  as  heroes. 

Power-myth — In*  the  second  stage  of  myth  or  romance 
we  discover  a radical  development  in  the  personages  of 

the  story.  A new  class  of  deities  is  found.  From  the  TVTwvi  Hilda.  /'mil,- - to 
same  linguistic  cause,  which  we  have  set  forth,  the  cou-  , A . 1 . 

spicuous  phenomena  of  nature  are  personified  as  gods. 

The  powers  of  the  universe  as  they  are  known  in  that 
stage  of  society  become  the  heroes  of  myth. 

J.  W.  Powell,  in  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98, 

[I.  lxxxiii. 

Trans  formation -myth,  a myth  which  explains  the 
present  form  of  the  world  by  a series  of  transformations 
from  a previous  stage  : opposed  to  -kcreation-myth. 

myth.  An  abbreviation  of  mythological,  myth- 
ology. 

myth-keeper  (mith  ' ke  " per),  n.  A person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  learn,  remember,  and 
teach  the  knowledge  of  the  mythology  of  a 
tribe,  either  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe, 


or  to  a successor  Myth-keepers  are  found  Myxohacteriaces 

amfiriif  ri’i  npa  TOUPh  novo  wp  Lr  pitp  nnpf  t*p»  n_  . 


Swarm-cells  with  purely  amoeboid  motion  have  been 
unnecessarily  distinguished  by  the  name  of  myxamoebae. 

VeBary  (trans.).  Fungi,  p.  423. 
n.  It  has  been  found  that  this  affection 
is” usually  entirely  amenable  to  treatment  by  extracts  and 
other  preparations  made  from  tile  thyroid  gland  (throat- 
sweetbread)  of  the  sheep.  The  same  treatment  is  often 
of  great  value  in  cretinism,  which  is  regarded  as  a con- 
genital form  of  myxedema.  The  use  of  preparations  of 
the  thyroid  gland  to  supply  a deficiency  of  the  secretion 
of  this  gland,  which  is  the  underlying  defect  in  myx- 
edema and  cretinism,  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  successful  organotherapy.—  Congenital 
myxedema.  Same  as  cretinism, 
myxedematoid  (mik-se-dem'a-toid),  a.  \myx- 
edemaCt-)  + -oid.~]  ftesembling  myxedema. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  122. 

Myxididas  (mik-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  *Myxidiidx. 

dl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
CMyxidi(um)  + -idee.]  A family  of  Myxospo- 
ridia,  forming  two  or  more  spores  at  the  same 
time,  the  spores  being  variously  shaped  and 
inclosing  two  polar  capsules.  It  includes 
several  genera,  among  which  are  Myxidium, 
Leptotheca,  and  Sphserospora.  They  are  found 
mainly  in  the  gall-bladder  and  kidney-tubes 
of  fishes  and  amphibia.  Also  called  Myxididse. 
Myxidium  (mik-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  ( Biitschli , 
1882),  < Gr.  yv^a,  mucus,  slime,  + dim.  -nlrov.] 
The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Myx- 
idiiclse. 


among  tribes  which  have  well-developed  reli- 
gious organization  but  which  do  not  possess 
the  art  of  writing. 

The  myth-keepers  and  priests  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  at  night  in  the  &sl,  or  low-built  log  sleeping 
house,  to  recite  the  traditions  and  discuss  their  secret 
knowledge.  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  i.  230. 
mythogeny  (mi-thoj'e-ni),  n.  Same  as  *myth- 
ogony.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1891,  p.  444. 
mythogonic  (mith-o-gon'ik),«.  [mythogon(y) 
t -ic.  J Pertaining  or  relating  to  mythogony : 
as,  mythogonic  studies  or  investigations, 
mythogony  (mi-thog'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  yv8og,  myth, 
+ -yovta,  -production.]  The  origination  of 
mjAihs,  or  the  study  of  their  origins, 
mythologema  (mith-o-lo-je'ma),n. ; pi.  myth- 
ologemata  (-ma-ta).  [(Jr.  yvdoioyyya,  < yvdolo- 

yeiv,  tell  myths  or  legends,  < yvdog,  myth,  + 
Myoc,  speech,  story.]  A record  or  account  of 
a myth  in  a poem  or  other  writing. 

The  apotheosis  of  Homer  and  his  marriage  with  Hebe 
...  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Homeric  era,  but  to 
the  muthologema  of  later  times. 

Cecil  Smith,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  V.  236. 

mythomania  (mith-6-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  yvBog, 
a myth,  + ML.  mania.']  An  abnormal  propen- 
sity to  untruthfulness,  especially  to  the  telling 
of  stories,  affecting  oneself  or  others,  which 
have  no  foundation  on  fact. 


i'ri- 

a_^se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL. 


(mik'so-bak-te'1 


(Thaxter,  1892), < Gr. 
yv^a,  slime,  + NL. 
Bacteriaceee.]  An 
order  of  Schizomyce- 
tes.  In  the  vegetative 
condition,  they  consist  of 
a mass  of  rod-like  bodies 
produced  by  repeated 
fission  of  individuals  pos- 
sessing power  of  slow 
locomotion  and  secreting 
a firm  gelatinous  sub- 
stance which  connects 
the  whole  colony.  In  the 
fruiting  condition,  the 
masses  become  elevated  M vx^di. 
above  the  substratum  y frn 
and  sometimes  irregu- 
larly branched,  produc- 


lieberkuhnii , Butschli, 
from  the  urinary  bladder 
of  the  pike. 

. _ a,  trophozoite  with  two  spores  and 

ing  Cysts  in  which  the  pseudopodia,  after  Lieberkiihn ; b, 
rod-like  bodies  occur  in  trophozoite  with  numerous  spores; 
groups  or  are  converted  a.n^  d'  fP°r^,s' lhe  latter  with  e\- 
intn  snnrp-ma^ps  Thev  tr,lded  Polar  filaments;  b,  c,  and  d, 
into  spore-masses,  iney  after  Balbiani.  (From  Wasielewski.) 
occur  chiefly  on  decaying  (From  Lankester’s  “ Zoology.  ”) 
vegetable  matter  and 

dung  of  animals,  and  partake  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  Myxomycetes,  or  slime-molds,  and  bacteria, 
whence  the  name.  See  kChondromyces. 

Thaxter’s  group  of  Myxobacteriace ee,  if  these  turn  out 
to  be  autonomous,  points  to  alliances  with  the  Myxomy- 
cetes. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  5JL 


Myxobolidae 

Myxobolidae  (mik-so-bol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Myxobolus  + -idee.']  A family  of  Myxospori- 
dia,  consisting  of  forms  which  are  usually 
polysporous,  the  spores  having  one  or  two 
polar  capsules.  It  contains  the  genera  Myx- 
obolus and  Henneguya,  found  mostly  in  the 
gills,  kidney,  and  spleen  of  fishes. 

Myxobolus  (mik-sob'o-lus),  n.  [NL.  ( BiitscliU , 
1882),  < Gr.  pv!-a,  mucus,  slime,  + -/JoAof, 

< /3 aKkuv,  throw.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myxobolidee. 

Myxococcidium  (mik  " so  - kok  - sid ' i - um),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pv^a,  mucus,  slime,  + k6kkoc,  berry 
(see  coccus),  + dim.  -iSiov.]  1.  A genus  of 
protozoan  parasites.  M.  stegomyise  has  been 
found  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito  Stegomyia 
fasciata,  which  has  been  contaminated  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  a yellow-fever  patient. 
— 2.  [f.  c.]  pi.  myxococcidia  (-a).  A pro- 
tozoan of  this  genus. 

myxocylindroma  (mik-so-sil-in-dro'ma),  n. ; 
pi.  myxocylindromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,"  < Gr. 

yv^a,  mucus,  slime,  + E.  cylindroma .]  Same 
as  myxosarcoma. 

Myxodagnus  (mik-so-dag'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Myxodes  + Agnus,  2 (i).]  A genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Vactyloscopidse,  found 
only  at  Cape  San  Lucas, 
myxcedema,  n.  See  myxedema. 
myxogaster  (mik-so-gas'ter),  n.  Any  member 
of  the  Myxogastres  or  Myxomycetes. 
myxpglioma  (mik//so-gli-o'ma),  n. ; pi.  myxo- 


gliomata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  pvl-a,  mucus,  + NL. 
glioma.]  A glioma  which  contains  more  or 
less  mucous  tissue. 

myxoid  (naik'soid),  a.  [Gr.  * pv^oeibr/^,  pvt-udyg, 
like  mucus,  < pvt-a,  mucus,  + eldoc,  form.] 
Same  as  mucoid. 

myxomycete  (mik'so-mi-set),  n.  One  of  the 
group  of  Myxomycetes  or  slime-molds, 
myxoneurosis  (mik//so-nu-r6'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
y'v%a,  slime,  + NL.  neurosis .]  A neurosis 
marked  by  excessive  secretion  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  especially  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane ; mucous  colitis. 

The  flushing  of  the  colon  in  these  cases  usually  brings 
large  masses  of  mucus  in  strings,  and  this  mucous  colitis, 
or  better,  “myxoneurosis,"  is  perpetuated  by  the  constant 
use  of  cathartics  to  which  these  patients  are  addicted. 

Med.  Record,  July  20,  1907,  p.  8a 

Myxophycese  (mik-so-fl'se-e),  n.  [Gr.  pvl-a, 
mucus,  + <pvnos,  seaweed,"  + -eas.]  Same  as 
Schizophyceee. 

myxopodium  (mik-so-po'di-um),  n. ; pi.  myxo- 
podia  (-a).,  [Gr.  pii^a,  mucus,  slime,  + nddiov, 
dim.  of  Trour  (jrod-),  foot.]  A flexible  protru- 
sible  and  retractile  pseudopodium  which  may 
fuse  with  neighboring  pseudopodia  into  a net- 
work, or  flow  together  with  them  into  a mass 
of  protoplasm  outside  the  body. 
Myxospongida  (mik-so-spon' ji-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ph$a,  mucus,  slime,  -£  oirdyyoc, 
sponge,  + -ida.]  A grade  of  sponges  devoid 
of  a skeleton  in  any  form,  and  containing  the 
families  Oscarellidse  and  llalisarcidee. 


myzostomidan 

myxospongidan  (mik-so-spon'ji-dan),  n.  One 

ot  the  Myxosponyida. 

Myxosporidia  (mik  " so  - spo  - rid ' i - a),  n.  pi. 
[iSL.,  < Gr.  fj-vtja,  mucus,  slime,  4-  cTzopa.  seed 
(spore)  + dim.  -idiov.]  An  order  of  Sporozoa. 
Ine  tiophozoite  is  amoeboid,  spore-formation  begins  at 
an  early  period  and  proceeds  throughout  the  growth  of 
the  spores  being  produced  within  the 
protoplasm  of  the  latter,  and  each  spore  always  possesses 
one  or  more  polar  capsules.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Jish-psorospe rm s and  are  parasitic  in  many  common  spe- 
cies of  teleost  and  elasmobranch  fishes,  as  well  as  in 
some  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  invertebrates.  The  order 
includes  the  families  Ceratomyxidm,  Myxidiidse.  Chloro- 
myxidse,  Myxobolidae , and  Glugeidse. 

myxosporidian  (mik//so-spo-rid,i-an),  a.  and 
a‘  • ^eserr,kling  or  characteristic  of  the 
Myxosporidia : as,  a myxosporidian  parasite. 

II.  n.  Any  sporozoan  of  the  order  Myxo- 
sporidia. 

Myxothallophyta  (mik,/so-tha-lof'i-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pvfa,  slime,  +"  NL.  Thallopliyta.] 
Lngler’s  name  for  the  Myxomycetes. 

myzorhynchus  (mi-zo-ring'kus),  n. : pi.  myzo- 
rhynchi  (-ki).  [Gr.  pvfriv,  suck  in,  + pbyxog, 
snout.]  In  certain  tapeworms,  as  Echenei- 
bothriumy  an  apical  muscular  proboscis  or 
sucker. 

Myzostomatidse  (mFzo-sto-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[_NL.]  Same  as  Myzosiomidse. 
myzostomidan  (mi-zo-stom'i-dan),  a.  \_Myzo- 
stomid(a)  + - an.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Myzostomida  or  Myzosiomidae. 


5.  An  abbreviation  (e)  leap.'] 
of  Nationalist ; (/)  [cop.]  in 
meteor .,  of  nimbus;  ( g ) [Z.  c.] 
in  cliem.,  of  normal,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  a 
solution ; ^ re.  stands  for  one 
tenth  normal  strength,  or  a 


Bized  note,  usually  connected  with  the  principal  note  by 
a slur),  but  its  position  and  its  slur  connect  it  with  the 
note  before  instead  of  the  note  after,  as 


-^4- 


(h)  The  turn  or  other  figure  at  the  end  of  a shake  or  trill. 

i i j , The  term  is  sometimes  translated  after-note. 

normal  solution  diluted  ten-  nacj1tanz  (nach'tants),  n.  [G.,  < nach,  after, 
Md-  also  written  »Ae  or  + tanZj  daVce.]  An  old  form  of  round  dance 

following  a country-dance,  or  the  music  for 
such  a dance.  Also  called  proportio.  See 
-i  - - - ■ ,■  -r  „ saltarello  (a). 

nachthorn  (naeht'horn), re.  [G.,  < naeht,  night, 


fold:  also  written  «/10  or 
V10.  See  normal  ★ solution . (h)  [l.  c.]  of  name; 
(i)  [l.  c.]  of  the  Latin  natus,  born ; ( j)  [i.  c.]  of 
nephew;  ( k ) [1.  c.]  of  new;  ( l ) [Z.c.]  of  women; 


(o)  [cap.]  of  Norse;  (p)  [ cap .]  in  electrotechnics, 
of  north  pole;  {q)  [ l . c.]  of  note;  ( r ) [cap.]  of 
Northern  Postal  District,  London. — 6.  In  elec- 


horn,  horn.]  In  organ-building,  a stop  with 
stopped  wooden  pipes  yielding  a soft,  horn- 
like tone.  Also  called  pastorita, 


onies  which  are  of  a translucent,  grayish- 
white  color  with  a pearly  luster — Nacreous 
cloud.  See  -kcloudl . 


of  the  mineral  kaolinite ; also,  a partially 
altered  mica. 

A member  nacrous  (na'krus),  a.  Same  as  nacreous. 

N.  A.  D.  An  abbreviation  o£  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

nadiral  (na'der-al),  a.  [ nadir  + -aZ1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  situated  at  the  nadir.  [Bare.] 
Its  transcendental  aspirations  still  unconsciously  based 
on  the  geocentric  view  of  things,  a zenithal  paradise,  a 
nadiral  hell — were  as  foreign  to  his  own  as  if  they  had 
been  the  dreams  of  people  on  another  planet. 

T.  Hardy , Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,  xxv. 


a vertical  circle  when  its  telescope  points 
toward  the  nadir. 

[ Naegi  (see  def.)  + 
uranium  and  thorium 
found  in  placer  tin-washings  at  Naegi  (Nayegi), 
near  Takayama,  Japan.  It  varies  in  color 
from  green  to  gray  and  brown,  and  is  probably 
isomorphous  with  zircon.  It  exhibits  marked 
radioactivity. 

Naemospora  (ne-mos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Willde- 
now,  1787),  prob.  an"  error  for  Nemaspora 
(sometimes  so  written),  < Gr.  vijga,  a thread, 
+ oiropi,  a seed  (spore).]  A genus  of  Fungi 


trotechnics,  a symbol  (a)  used  by  telegraph  nacreous,  a-  3.  In  bacteriol.,  applied  to  col- 
operators  to  indicate  that  a message  is  com-  • 

pleted  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  fol- 
low; ( b ) of  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
magnetic  flux  in  a circuit ; (c)  of  the  fre-  uacrite  (na'krit),  re.  [nacre  + -ite2.]  A variety 

quency  of  any  harmonic  or  periodic  function  - ' " 

of  the  time. 

nabid  (nab'id),  re.  and  a.  I.  re. 
of  the  family  Nabidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  heteropterous  family  Nabidse. 

Nabidse  (nab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nabis  + 

-ulse.]  A family  of  predatory  heteropterous 
insects  having  the  beak  four-jointed  and  the 
front  legs  fitted  for  grasping  prey.  They  are 
allied  to  and  sometimes  included  in  the  lie- 

duviidse.  The  commonest  American  species  nadir.point  (na'der-point) 
belong  to  the  genus  Conscus.  1 ■ ■ ■ f 

Nabis  (na'bis),  re.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1807), 
from  a propername.]  The  typical  genus  of  fn ii  - va ' snf)  re 

the  famfly  Wte  There  are  few  American  (Moa£  ol \ 

species.  The  British  species,  N.  lativentns,  4 

in  its  early  stages  of  growth  greatly  resembles 
an  ant. 

nabla  (nab'la),  re.  [NL.  nabla,  L.  nablium, 
naulium,  < Gr.  vafD.a,  also  vafAar,  vav/.ai;, 
later  vavXov,  vavh ?,  prob.  from  a Phenician 
form  cognate  with  Heb.  nebel  (also  nebel),  a 
harp.  Some  compare  O.  Egypt.  »e/er.]  An 
ancient  Egyptian  lute  with  two  or  three 
strings.  Compare  *nefer. 
nablar  (nab'lar),  re.  [nabla  + -ar3.]  Clerk- 
Maxwell’s  name  (1872)  for  Hamilton’s  oper- 
ator, the  inverted  Greek  delta,  Vi  or  the 
physical  operation  indicated  by  the  partial 
J20  , .120  120 

differential  equation  — jj-  + ■ 

nablium  (nab'li-um),  re.  [L. : see  * nabla.']  A 
Roman  musical  instrument,  either  a lute  (like 
the  Egyptian  nabla)  or  a small  lyre  or  harp. 
nablockG,  re.  Same  as  niblick. 
nablock2  (nab'lok),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
mining  and  geol.,  a nodule  or  concretion,  such 
as  flint  or  pyrite,  in  some  other  and  usually 
softer  rock,  as  chalk,  clay,  or  coal, 
nabo  (na'bo),  re.  [Philippine  nabo,  a corrup- 
tion of  anabo .]  Same  as  *anabo.  See  devil’s- 
cotton. 

nabobery  (na'bob-e-ri),  re.  [nabob  + -cry.] 

The  conduct  and  characteristics  of  nabobs  as 
a class ; the  wealthy,  collectively,  or  their  ways, 
nabobess  (na'bob-es),  re.  A female  nabob: 
the  wife  of  a nabob.  . , 

He  hopes  to  live  long  enough  ...  to  see  her  eclipse  all 
other  nabobesses  as  much  in  wealth,  as  she  does  already  in 
exterior  and  . . . interior  merit.  Sterne,  Letters,  lxxxiii. 

nacelle  (na-sel'),  re.  [B.,  < LL.  navicella,  < L. 
navis,  ship.]  1 1.  A small  boat.  N.E.D. — 2. 

The  basket  of  a balloon ; also  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  a dirigible  balloon, 
nachschlag  (nach'shlaeh),  re.  [G.,  < nach, 
after,  + schlag,  stroke.]  In  music  : (a)  A 
melodic  embellishment  consisting  of  one,  two, 

or  even  more  grace-notes  appended  to  a princi-  — - .... 

pal  note  and  borrowing  from  its  time-value:  naftalan  (naf  ta-lan),  re.  [ nafta  (?),  naphtha, 
opposed  to  appoggiatura  or  *vor schlag.  it  is  "b  ~n^  "f"  -are.]  A gelatinous  mass  consisting 
noted  in  the  same  way  as  is  an  appoggiatura  (by  a small-  of  soap  impregnated  with  a peculiar  Russian 


naphtha:  it  is  antiseptic,  antiparasitic,  deodo- 
rant. 

naftha,  naptha,  re.  Amended  spellings  of 
naphtha. 

nagal  (na'gal),  re.  [Telugu.]  A tree  of  the 
verbena  family,  Premna  tomentosa,  common 
in  southern  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
planted  for  its  wood,  which  is  smooth,  light- 
brown,  close,  and  even-grained,  and  seasons 
and  polishes  well.  It  is  used  in  Burma  for 
making  shuttles. 

nagana  (na-ga'na),  re.  [Zulu.]  A very  fatal, 
at  present  incurable  infections  (but  not  con- 
tagious) disease  of  horses  in  Africa,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  flagellate  protozoa  of  the 
species  Trypanosoma  brucei.  The  parasites 
live  in  the  blood-plasma,  and  are  transmitted 
by  the  tsetse-fly,  Glossina  morsitans.  Also 
called  tsetse-fly  disease. 

In  1895  and  1897  the  well-known  reports  of  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Bruce  appeared.  He  described  the  tsetse  fly 
disease  or  nagana  met  with  in  Zululand,  and  established 
the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  a protozoan  blood  parasite,  the 
Trypanosoma  Brucei,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  bites  of 
the  tsetse  fly  from  affected  to  healthy  animals. 

Nature,  Dec.  10,  1903,  p.  123. 

nagas  (na'gas),  re.  [Hindustani  naghas,  the 
name  of  the  tree.]  The  East  Indian  iron- 
wood,  Mesua  ferrea.  See  Mesua  and  nagkassar. 
Nageia  (na-ge'a),  re.  [NL.  (Gaertner,  1788), 
from  nagi,  the  J apanese  name  of  Nageia  Nagi.  ] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Taxacese. 
See  Podocarpus  and  native  *deal. 


The"readina  of  naSual  (nii-gwal'),  re.  [Sp.  nagual,  Nahuatl 
ilp«!*nnfl  nnints  noudlli,  a sorcerer.]  Among  the  aborigines 


of  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  countries  of 
Central  America,  a personal  guardian  spirit 
(sometimes  in  the  form  of  beast  or  bird) ; a 
magical  power.  See  the  extract. 

The  guardian  spirit  was  obtained  in  various  ways  by 
different  American  tribes,  but  the  dream  apparition  was 
the  most  widely  spread.  Hr.  Frazer  calls  it  ‘ individual 
totem  ’ ; Miss  Fletcher  speaks  of  the  object  dreamed  of 
(the  wahube  of  the  Omaha)  as  the  ‘ personal  totem  ’ or 
simply  as  the  ‘ totem  ’ ; it  is  termed  by  the  Algonkin 
manitu,  by  the  Huron  okki,  by  the  Salish  Indians  sulia, 
and  nagual  in  Mexico.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  adopt 
either  wahube  or  manitu  to  express  the  guardian  spirit 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n.  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  741. 


Namospora. 

A , Ntzmospora  croccola  (sporophore) 
section  through 


. . B,  N. 
spore-bed). 


Tilice  (half  of  a 


JnwerfecU  oTthe  order  ^elancordales  Ravine  nagualism  (na-gwal'izm),  re.  [nagual  + - ism .] 
Jmperjecti,  ot  the  order  Helancomaies,  having  ^ develoi,mcnt  of  tho  boliof  in  personal 

guardians  as  found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  ad- 
joining countries  of  Central  America,  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  the  sorcerer  whose  powers  were  derived 
from  the  nagual  seems  to  have  been  different  from  the 
tonalpouhgue,  whose  office  it  was  to  divine  the  future 
from  the  divinatory  calendar.  In  later  times  nagualism 
seems  to  have  developed  into  a secret  rite  and  to  have 
embodied  occult  doctrines  and  the  belief  in  necromantic 
powers. 

nagualist  (na-gwal'ist),  n.  One  who  practises 
nagualism. 

nagualistic  (na-gwa-lis'tik),  a.  [ nagualist  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  nagua- 
lism. 

Nah.  An  abbreviation  of  Nahum,  a hook  of 
r i i?  • the  Old  Testament, 

the  sporogenous  hyptne  forming  an  irregular  Naliasll  Hakadmoni  (na'chash  ha-kad-mo'- 
bnght-colored  gelatinous  layer  beneath  the  n§x  rHeb  the  pit,  serpent.]  In  cabalistic 
epidermis  of  the  host.  The  spores  are  mostly  hya-  dfjetrine  gatan  in  opposition  to  ★Adam  Kad- 
line  and  unicellular,  adhering  m tendril-like  masses.  The  f > 

species  occur  chiefly  on  fallen  branches  of  trees,  and  are  mon.  rx^T^i  uvu 

regarded  as  the  conidial  condition  of  pyrenomycetous . nahoOI,  nahur  (na-hor  ),  71.  [Pi.  Ina.J  lne 
fungi.  bharal,  or  blue  sheep  of  Tibet,  Ovis  nahura. 

naevolipoma  (ne'/vo-li-po'ma),  re. ; pi.  nsevoh-  nahualism  (na-hwal'izm),  re.  Same  as  ★rea- 
pomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < nsevus  + lipoma .]  gualism. 

A nsevus  which"  contains  much  fatty  tissue.  Naiad,  ».  3.  [Z.  c.]  One  of  the  naiades  or 

Also  called  nsevus  Upomatodes.  Lancet,  June  peariy  fresh- water  mussels;  a fresh-water 
6,  1903,  p.  1595.  mollusk  as  distinguished  from  an  oceanid  or 

nsevus,  « — Capillary  nsevus,  the  ordinary  form  of  marine  mollusk. 
nasvus,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  superficial  capillary  blood-  -^r  - j , s Hn'se-H)  re  nl  TNL  < 

vessels  of  the  skin.  Also  called  part-wine  mark  and  Naiadacea  (na-ya-da  se-jp,  re.  pi. ■ ^ 

claret-cheek. — Nsevus  araneus.  Same  as  spider  -kcancer.  naiad  4*  -acea.]  A supertrimily  oi  pnonoaes 
— Nsevus  linearis,  elongated,  slightly  elevated  streaks  maceous  Pelecypoda,  including  shells  of  varied 
associated  with  a papillary  eruption.— Nsevus  npoma-  form  normally  equivalve,  inequilateral,  and 
*n«oohpoma.—  Ntevus  vinosus,  dimy’ariail)  ^ obscure  hinge-area  and  pari- 

- v ■ • - — ’ vincular,  opisthodetic  ligament.  They  are  of 

fluviatile  or  brackish-water  habit.  Species 
occur  from  the  Devonian  to  the  present. 


Naiad  ales 

Naiadales  (na-ya-da'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Brit- 
ton, 1898),  < Nmas  {Naiad-)  + -ales.']  An 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  consisting 
of  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs  with  unisexual 
flowers,  the  parts  of  which  are  usually  unequal 
in  number.  It  embraces  7 families  of  which 
the  Naiadacesey  Potamogetonacese , Alismacese , 
and  Vallisneriacese  are  the  chief, 
naiadology  (na-ya-dol'd-ji),  n.  [naiad  4*  Gr. 
- ?ioyia , < Xe-yeiv,  speak.]  The  study  of  the  naiads 
or  pearly  fresh-water  mussels. 

A revolution  in  naiadology,  comparable  with  that  pro- 
duced by  Pilsbry  in  the  study  of  the  Helicidaj. 

Science,  June  21,  1901,  p.  984. 
naid  (na'id),  n.  [ Naid(idce ).]  Any  worm  of 
the  family  Naididse. 

naik  (na'ik),  re.  [Hindi  naik,  ndyak,  < Skt. 
nayalca,  a leader,  < naya,  guide.]  1.'  An  Indian 
title  of  nobility ; also,  a lord,  prince,  or  gov- 
ernor. 

Mysore  was  gradually  growing  into  a third  Hindu  state, 
while  everywhere  local  chieftains,  called  pAlegirs  or  naiks 
were  in  semi-independent  possession  of  citadels  or  hill- 
forts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  800. 

2.  A military  officer;  in  later  use,  a cor- 
poral of  native  infantry.  N.  E.  D. 
nail,  n.  10.  A straight  stamping-tool.— Boat- 

nail,  a nail  used  by  boat-builders.  Boat-nails  are  of 
different  lengths,  rose-headed,  square  at  the  points,  and 
made  of  either  iron  or  copper.— Deck-nail,  a nail  used 
for  fastening;  deck-planking.  Such  nails  range  from  4 to 
12  inches  in  length  and  have  a snug  head.  — Filling  nail 
an  obsolete  type  of  cast-iron  nail  which  was  driven,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  bottom  planks  of  a vessel  to  take 
the  place  of  copper  sheathing.— Flat  nail,  a small, 
sharp-pointed  nail  having  a flat,  thin  head,  used  for 
nailing  the  scarfs  of  molds.— Hippocratic  nails,  thick 
rounded  nails  curving  over  the  clubbed  ends  of  the  Angers 
in  certain  diseases  marked  by  profound  disturbances  of 
nutrition.  See  Hippocratic  ★ fingers. — Nail-making 
machine.  See  -kmachine.—  Port  nails,  nails  sim- 
ilar to  clamp-nails:  they  are  made  both  double  and 
single  and  are  used  for  fastening  ironwork. — Reedy 
nail,  a nail  marked  by  various  furrows  and  grooves. 
— Sort  nails,  four-,  six-,  eight-,  ten-,  twenty-four-, 
thirty-,  and  forty-penny  nails  of  different  lengths  for 
nailing  boards,  etc.— Wall  of  the  nail,  the  fold  of 
skin  which  covers  the  nail  at  each  side.  See  cut  (a) 
under  nail,  1. — Wire  nail,  a nail  made  of  round  iron  wire, 
sharply  pointed  and  with  a head  produced  by  compres- 
sion of  the  end,  the  metal  being  soft : a variety  of  wrought 
nail  having  the  advantage  of  that  form.— Wrought  nail 
a nail  of  wrought  iron,  originally  worked  by  hand  on  the 
anvil.  Such  nails  are  valuable  because  they  are  easily 
clenched. 

nail,  V.  t — Blind  nailing.  Same  as  secret  it  nailing. — 
Secret  nailing,  the  method  of  nailing  used  for  floor 
planks,  the  nails  being  driven  into  the  exposed  edge  of 
each  plank  after  it  is  driven  firmly  into  place.  The  planks 
for  this  kind  of  nailing  are  always  tongued-and-grooved. 
Also  called  blind  nailing,  because  the  heads  of  the  nails 
are  not  seen. 

nailage  (nal'aj),  re.  The  charge  made  by  the 
customs  for  nailing  up  a package  of  tobacco 
opened  for  inspection.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 

nail-clencher  (nal'klen/,cher),  re.  A tool  used 
by  horseshoers  to  clench,  or  turn  down,  the 
points  of  the  nails  driven  through  the  hoof  to 
hold  the  shoe. 

nail-culture  (nal'kuFtur),  re.  A colony  of 
bacteria  which  grows  downward  in  the  culture 
medium  in  the  form  of  an  iron  nail. 

nail-driver  (nal'dri,/ver),  re.  A machine  for 
driving  nails,  used  in  box-making.  The  nails 
are  put  in  the  machine  and  are  driven  by  a 
single  stroke  of  a reciprocating  plunger. 

nail-gun  (nal'gun),  re.  An  invention  for  nail- 
ing down  floor-planks  rapidly  and  without  the 
necessity  of  kneeling  upon  the  floor.  A pis- 
ton working  in  a tube  serves  as  a hammer  to 
drive  the  nail. 

nailing-block  (na'ling-blok),  re.  One  of  the 
small  pieces  of  wood  built  into  a brick  wall  to 
which  the  trim,  dado,  etc.,  may  he  nailed. 

nailing-machine,  re — Box-nailing  machine,  a 

machine  for  placing,  driving,  and  clinching  nails  in  mak- 
ing wooden  packing-boxes.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
feeding-device  for  delivering  three  or  more  nails  at  once 
and  placing  them  in  any  desired  position  or  angle  at  the 
sides,  ends,  tops,  or  bottoms  of  boxes  or  upon  the  box- 
cleats,  and  a gang  nailing-device  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  The  box  to  be  nailed  is  placed  upon  a table  and 
the  nails  are  driven  along  two  sides  at  once,  a single 
turn  of  the  box  serving  to  nail  it  together  on  four  edges. 
Some  machines  also  clinch  the  nails  as  fast  as  they  are 
set.  Such  machines  range  from  small  machines  driving 
three  brads,  in  making  a cigar-box,  up  to  machines  driv- 
ing sixteen  nails  at  once  in  making  dry-goods  packing- 
cases.  It  also  drives  nails  through  box-straps  or  shooks. 

nail-puller  (nal'puFer),  n.  A nail-extractor 
(which  see). 

nail-rod,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a coarse  dark 
tobacco  smoked  by  bushmen  : named  from  the 
shape  of  the  plug,  which  looks  like  a thin  flat 
stick  of  licorice.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
any  coarse  stick  of  tobacco.  E.  E.  Morris , 
Austral  English. 


nail-scissors  (nal ' siz  " orz),  n.  pi  Scissors, 
generally  with  curved  blades,  designed  to  be 
used  in  cutting  the  finger-nails, 
nail-set  (nal'set),  n.  A short  slender  rod  of 
steel  used  to  drive  a nail  home  or  flush  with 
the  wood.  It  is  held  on  top  of  the  nail  and 
struck  with  the  hammer, 
nail-sick  (ual'sik),  a.  Leaky  at  the  nail-holes. 
N.  E.  D. 

Much  smaller  waves  soon  make  a boat  “nail-sick”  as 
the  phrase  is.  The  keeper  said  that  after  a long  and 
strong  blow  there  would  be  three  large  waves,  . . . and 
then  no  large  ones  for  some  time. 

Thoreau,  Cape  Cod,  p.  145. 
naio  (ni'o),  n.  [Hawaiian  naiof  < Maori  ngaio. 
a New  Zealand  tree  of  the  same  genus.]  The 
bastard  sandalwood  of  Hawaii,  Myoporwm 
Sandwicense.  See  Myoporum , and  bastard  san- 
dalwoody  under  sandalwood. 
nair  (na'er),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  nayre , naire .]  A 
member  of  the  noble  and  military  caste  in 
Malabar.  N.  E.  D. 

Nairoa  series.  See  + series. 
naiscus  (na-is'kus),  n.;  pi.  naisci  (-1).  [NL., 
< Gr.  vaionog,  dim.  of  va6g,  a temple.]  In  Gr. 
arcliseol. , a small  temple ; a shrine:  by  exten- 
sion, a small  medieval  building,  such  as  a 
tomb,  in  eastern  countries. 

Inscriptions  often  occur,  and  most  frequently  on  one 
type  of  tombstone  — a Naiscus  with  round  arch,  panelled 
door  below,  and  pointed  gable  above. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  269. 

Nakanuri  lacquer.  See  * lacquer. 
naked,  a.  2.  ( d ) Said  of  a vessel's  bottom  when  her 
copper  is  stripped  oil.— Naked  contract.  Same  as 
nude  pact,  (which  see,  under  nude).— Naked  light,  a 
candle  or  any  form  of  lamp  with  an  unprotected  flame  ; a 
light  that  is  not  a safety-lamp.— Naked  possessor, 
power,  title.  See  ^possessor,  etc. — Naked  vertebrae. 
See  ★ vertebra . 

naked-eared  (na'ked-erd),  a.  Having  hair- 
less ears : as,  the  naked-eared  deer  of  Columbia, 
Odocoileus  gymnotis. 

nakedize  (na'ked-iz),  v.  i.  and  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  nakedized,  ppr.  nakedlzlng.  [ naked  + -ize.] 
To  go  naked ; render  naked.  N.  E.  D. 

Grown  persons  may  derive  much  benefit  from  remain- 
ing some  hours  in  mild  weather,  without  their  clothes. 
It  was  most  manifest  that  the  children  liked  to  nakedize  — 
such  was  the  term  of  art — exceedingly ; ...  it  was 
something  new  and  different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
jackets,  trowsers,  and  petticoats. 

T.  J . Hogg,  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  II.  289. 

naked-stopper  (na'ked-stop,/er),  re.  A shrub 
or  small  tree,  Anamonis  dichotoma,  of  the 
myrtle  family,  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
Florida,  and  the  Keys.  Compare  nakedwood. 
naked-weed  (na'ked-wed),  ».  The  gum-suc- 
cory, Cliondrilla  juncea. 

nakhod  (na-chod'),  «•  [Pers.  nukhud,  a pea.] 
A Persian  unit  of  weight,  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a miskal,  equal  to  2.96  grains, 
nakhoda  (na  'ko  - da),  re.  [Pers.  nakhoda , < 
naw,  boat,  + khuda,  master.]  In  India,  the 
captain  or  master  of  a boat  or  vessel, 
nalita  (na-le-ta'),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  A small 
herbaceous  plant,  Hibiscus  cannabinus , largely 
cultivated  throughout  India  for  its  fiber.  See 
Delchau  *hemp  and  Hibiscus,  1. 

N.  Am.  An  abbreviation  of  North  America, 
or  North  American. 

Nama  (na'ma),  re.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  proposed 
in  1747,  established  in  1753),  in  allusion  to 
the  habitat  of  the  type  species  N.  Zeylanica, 

< Gr.  vaya,  running  water.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Hydro- 
phyllacese.  See  Hydrolea. 
namamahay  (na-ma-ma-hi'),  n.  [Tagalog  (at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest)  aliping 
( alimpig ) namamahay .]  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  formerly,  serfs  who  lived  in  their  own 
houses  under  socage  tenure,  being  held  to 
assist  their  master  in  agricultural  work,  as 
rowing-crews,  in  building  houses,  etc. 
namaqualite  (na-ma'kwa-lit),  re.  [Namaqua  + 
Gr.  Xtioc,  stone.]  Apale-biue  fibrous  mineral 
with  silky  luster,  consisting  of  the  hydrated 
oxids  of  aluminium  and  copper:  found  in 
Namaqualand,  South  Africa. 

Namaquan  (na-ma'kwiiu),  re.  [S.  Afr.  Nama- 
qua,  connected  with  "Nama,  a native  term.] 
One  of  the  three  varieties  of  the  Hottentot 
language  ; the  Nama.  The  other  dialects  are 
the  Kora,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Cape, 
namaycush  (nam'a-kush),  re.  [Cree  namekus, 
Ojibwa  namegos;  prob.  connected  with  Natick 
namohs,  ndmds,  Narragansett  nammaHus,  Me- 
nomini  nahmaish,  a fish.]  The  Great  Lake 
trout,  Aristivomer  namaycush,  called  also 


nannocephalic 

Mackinaw  trout  and  (in  Maine)  togue.  Jour 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct. -Dec.,  1902,  p.  251, 
namely  (nam'li),  a.  Notable.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

name-plate,  re.  (6)  A metal  plate  bearing  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  often  giving 
the  size  and  capacity  of  the  machine,  placed 
on  a machine-tool,  engine,  dynamo,  or  other 
machine. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  ratings  of  gener- 
ators and  motors,  except  traction  motors,  he  marked 
plainly  on  the  name-plate.  Two  types  of  service  are 
recommended,  continuous  working  and  intermittent 
working,  ahd  the  name-plate  must  state  to  which  service 
it  relates.  Elect.  Rev.,  Sept.  3, 1904,  p.  327. 

nami  (na'me),  re.  Same  as  * cal  lit. 
namma-hole  (nam'a-hol),  re.  [Aboriginal 
Australian  namma,  elsewhere  ngumma,  lit. 
breast,  + E.  AoieL]  In  Australia,  a native 
well  or  water-bole. 

The  route  all  the  way  from  York  to  C'ooigardie  is  amply 
watered,  either  ‘namma  holes’ ( native  wells)  or  Govern- 
ment  wells  being  plentiful  on  the  road. 

Australasian,  Aug.  6,  1893,  p.  252,  quoted  in  E.  K 
[Morris,  Austral  English. 

Nanaimo  beds.  See  *&edL 
nancy-story  (nan'si-sto,/ri),  n.  [Corruption 
of  native  African  ananse,  spider.]  A folk-  or 
fairy-tale  of  a type  current  among  the  negroes 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  West  Indies.  N 
E.  D. 

nandinine  (nan'di-nin),  re.  [Nandinat  (see 
def.)  + -ine2.\  An  amorphous,  poisonous, 
pulverulent  alkaloid,  C19H1904N,  contained 
in  the  root-bark  of  Nandina  domestica , from 
Japan. 

nandubay  (nyan-do-bi'),  re.  [Native  name.] 
In  Argentina,  a small  tree  of  the  mimosa 
family,  Prosopis  Nandubey,  with  strong,  hard, 
d urable  wood.  On  account  of  the  short  trunk 
the  wood  is  not  much  used  for  cabinet-work, 
but  great  numbers  of  the  trees  are  cut  for 
fence-posts. 

nanduly  (nan'du-li),  re.  [S.  Amer.  ?]  A fiber- 
lace  of  South  America,  made  by  the  needle 
into  small  squares  which  are  afterwards  joined 
together.  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Aug.  20. 
1904,  p.  142.  ’ S 

nangka  (nang'ka,  nang-ka'),  re.  [Also  nangca; 
Chamorro  nangka,  Tagalog  nangka,  the  jack- 
fruit,  Artocarpus  integrifolia.']  1.  In  Guam, 
the  edible  seeds  of  the  fertile  breadfruit,  Arto- 
carpus communis,  which,  like  those  of  the  jack- 
fruit  of  the  Philippines,  are  roasted  and  eaten, 
and  resemble  chestnuts  in  taste.  See  *dugdug. 
— 2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  jack- 
fruit,  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  See  jack-tree 
and  Artocarpus.  Also  called  langka. 
nanguer  (nang'gwer),  re.  [Said  to  be  from 
native,  Senegal,  name.]  A species  of  ante- 
lope formerly  accepted  by  zoologists  on  the 
authority  of  Buffon.  N.  E.  D. 

Nankeen  crane.  Same  as  ★ Nankeen  heron. — Nankeen 
hawk.  Same  as  Nankeen  ★ kestrel . — Nankeen  heron, 
a species  of  night-heron,  Nycticorax  caledonica , found  in 
Australia : named  from  its  general  pale  yellow  color. — 
Nankeen  yellow.  See  -kyellow. 

Nanking  china.  See  * china. 
nannandrium  (uau-an'dri-um),  n. ; pi.  nan- 
nandria  (-a).  [NL.,<Gr.  vavvog , vavog,  dwarf, 

+ avijp  ( avdp -),  male.]  The  peculiar  dwarf 
male  plant  of  the  QZdogoniaceae  (which  see). 
Nannastacidse  (nan-as-tas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Nannastacus  + - idse .]  A family  of  cumacean 
crustaceans.  They  have  either  one  or  two  eyes,  the 
first  antennae  alike  in  the  two  sexes,  the  flagella  very 
unequal,  the  smaller  being  one-  or  two-jointed,  the  man- 
dibles with  few  spines  on  the  anterior  branch,  the  first 
two  pairs  of  pereiopods  in  the  female  and  the  first  four  in 
the  male  with  well-developed  swimming-branches,  and 
the  telson  wanting.  It  contains  the  genera  Nannastacus, 
Cumella,  Diops,  and  Spencebatea. 

Nannastacus  (na-nas'ta-kus),  re.  [Gr.  vdvvor, 
vavoi ;,  dwarf,  + aoTaK(5f, lobster.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Nannastacidse.  Spence 
Bate,  1865. 

Nanno  (nan'o),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Navvu,  a proper 
name,  < vdvvoc,  vavog,  a dwarf.]  A genus  of 
holochoanitic  nantiloid  Cephalopoda  having 
an  apically  swollen  endosiphuncle.  It  occurs 
in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Nannobrachium  (nan-o-bra'ki-um),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vavvoc,  vavoc,  dwarf,  + fipaxivv,  arm.] 

A genus  of  deep-water  marine  fishes  of  the 
family  Myctophidee. 

nannocephalic  (nan-o-se-fal'ik),  a.  [Also  nan- 
ocephalic;  < Gr.  vavvoc,  vavog,  dwarf,  + Uffa/f, 
head,  + -ic.~\  Having  a disproportionately 
small  head ; specifically,  in  anthrop.,  having  a 


nannocephalic 

cranial  capacity  of  less  than  1,200  cubic  centi- 
meters. Virchow. 

Therefore,  if  we  seek  ethnic  relationships  for  the  Neg- 
ritos  of  the  Philippines,  or  as  they  are  named,  the  Aetas 
(Etas,  Itas),  such  connections  obtrude  themselves  with 
the  stocks  named,  and  the  more  strongly  since  they  all 
have  brachycephalic,  relatively  small  ( nannocephalic ) 
heads  and  through  their  small  size  attach  themselves  to 
the  peculiar  dwarf  tribes.  Pop.  Sri.  Mo..  July,  1901,  p.  260. 

nannocephalism  (nan-o-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [nan- 
nocephaf(ous)  + -ism.']  Same  as  *nannocephaly. 
nannocephalous  (nan-o-sef ' a-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
vavvoc,  vavos,  dwarf,  + se<f>aXr/,  head,  + -ous.] 
Same  as  * nannocephalic. 
nannocephaly  (nan-o-sef'a-li),  re.  [Gr.  vavvor, 
vavo ?,  dwarf,  + K£<j>aAi/,  head,  + -if3.]  Abnor- 
mally small  size  of  the  head  in  comparison 
with  the  body  and  limbs, 
nannocormia  (nan-o-kor' mi-si),  n.  [Gr.  vavvog, 
vavoc,  dwarf,  + /cop^of,  trunk  (of  atree).]  Acon- 
dition  in  which  the  body  is  markedly  dwarfed 
in  comparison  with  the  head,  and  sometimes 
the  extremities  as  well. 

nannocranous  (na-nok'ra-nus),  a.  [Gr.  vawog, 
vavoc,  dwarf,  4-  upaviov , skull,  + -ous.]  In  an- 
throp.,  haying  a cranium  the  total  volume  of 
which  is  less  than  1,530  cubic  centimeters  in 
males,  and  1,410  cubic  centimeters  in  females. 

E.  Schmidt. 

Nannopterum  (na-nop'te-rum),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
vavvos,  vdvog,  dwarf,  + irrepdv,  wing.]  A genus 
of  cormorants,  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  wings,  the  type  being  the  flightless 
Harris’s  cormorant,  N.  harrisi  Rothschild,  of 
Narborough  Island.  See  Harris's  * cormorant , 
with  cut. 

nannosomus  (nan'o-so-mus),re. ; pi .nannosomi 
(-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ouuvoc,  vavog,  dwarf,  4-  atyia, 
body.]  A dwarf. 

nanny-bush  (nan'i-bush),  n.  Same  as  nanny- 
berry. 

nannygai  (nan'i-gi),  n.  [Also  nannygy,  nan- 
nagai,  from  the  aboriginal  name  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  is  given  as  nura  ngin  a 
gai.]  In  New  South  Wales,  a fish,  Beryx 
affinis,  common  in  Australian  waters, 
nanny-plum  (nan'i-plum),  n.  Same  as  nanny- 
berry. 

nanocephalic  (na"no-se-fal'ik),  nanocephal- 
ism,  etc.  Same  as  *nannocephalic,  etc. 
nanocormia  (na-no-kor'mi-a),  n.  Same  as 
*nannocormia. 

nanocranous  (na-nok'ra-nus),  a.  Same  as 
* nannocranous . 

nanosomus  (na'no-so-mus),  n.  Same  as  *nan- 
nosomus. 

Nansenia  (nan-se'ni-a),  n.  [NL. , named  after 

F.  Nansen,  an  Arctic  explorer.]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Microstomidie  found,  in 
deep  water,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

nantusi  (nan'tij-se),  n.  The  trade-name  of  a 
mixture  of  about  30  per  cent,  sulphur  with 
about  70  per  cent,  of  paraffin-wax  with  a little 
beeswax  aDd  tallow:  used  as  an  addition  to 
some  of  the  lower  grades  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  on  expo- 
sure to  the  sun. 

naological  (na-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [_naolog(y)  4- 
-ical.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  naology  or  the  study 
of  temples. 

naology  (na-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  vao(,  temple,  4- 
- ology .]  The  architectural  or  are  theological 
study  of  temples  or  other  sacred  buildings. 
Naosaurus  (na-6-sa'rus),  n.  [Gr.  vabr,  temple, 
+ oaiipos,  lizard.]  An  extinct  genus  of  rep- 
tiles of  the  suborder  Pelycosauria,  family 
Clepsydropidse,  differing  from  the  related  genus 
Dimetrodon  in  having  transverse  processes  on 
the  greatly  elongated  neural  spines.  Found 
in  the  Permian  of  Bohemia, 
napa  (na'pa  or  nap'a),  re.  The  name  of  a city 
and  a county  in  California,  applied  to  a pro- 
duct and  a process  of  leather-manufacture. — 
Napa  finish,  a cheap  tannage  or  curing-process  applied 
to  light,  thin  sheepskins.  C.  T.  Davis , Manvvf.  of  Leather, 
p.  275. — Napa  glove,  a glove  made  of  sheepskin  or 
goatskin  with  an  oily  tannage, 
napal  (na'pal),  a.  [reape1  + -aV .]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  [Rare.] 
naperer  (na'per-er),  re.  [napery.]  The  person 
having  charge  of  the  royal  table-linen.  N.  E. 
D.  [Obs.  or  historical.] 

naphindone  (naf'in-don),  n.  [ naph(tha ) 4- 

ind(igo)  4-  -one.]  A basic  coal-tar  color  of  the 
monoazo  type  derived  from  safranine.  It  dyes 
tannin-mordanted  cotton  blue.  Same  as  in- 
doin  *blue. 

naphtha,  Bathgate  naphtha,  naphtha  obtained 


from  Boghead  shale  of  Torbane  Hill,  at  the  Bathgate 
works,  Scotland.— Boghead  naphtha.  Same  as  B ath- 
gate  knaphtha. — Caoutchouc  naphtha.  See  kcaout- 
chouc. — Coal-tar  naphtha.  Same  as  kcoal-naphtha. — 
Mineral  naphtha,  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  especially 
the  lighter  ami  more  volatile  varieties. — Miscible 
naphtha,  a trade-name  for  crude  wood-naphtha,  ob- 
tained from  brown  acetate  of  lime  in  working  up  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. — 
Naphtha  gas.  See  kgas.— Naphtha  vitriol!,  an  old 
name  for  ordinary  ether. — Shale  naphtha,  a mixture  of 
hydrocarbons,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  Scotch  bi- 
tuminous shales,  chiefly  of  the  olefine  series,  and.therefore 
chemically  different  from  petroleum  naphtha  and  from 
coal-tar  naphtha : used  as  a solvent  in  the  india-rubber 
and  other  industries.— Solvent  naphtha,  a trade-name, 
chiefly  applied  to  the  coal-tar  naphtha  used  as  a solvent 
by  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  goods,  but  also  to  the 
wood-naphtha  used  as  a solvent  for  resins  in  varnish- 
making. See  kcoal-naphtha  and  wood-naphtha. 

naphtha-burner  (naf 'tbii,-ber"ner),  n.  See 
* burner . 

naphthalate  (naf 'tha-lat),  n.  [ naphtha  + 
-al3  4-  -ate1.]  The  former  name  for  *phthalate. 
naphtha-launch  (naf'tha-liinch),  re.  A launch 
the  motive  power  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
explosion  of  naphtha  in  the  engine-cylinder. 
Naphthalene  blue,  green,  oil.  See  kbhie,  etc.— N aph- 
thalene  rose,  scarlet.  Same  as  magdala  red  (which 
see,  under  red  i)..  - Naphthalene  yellow.  See  Manches- 
ter yellow , under  yellow. 

naphthalenic  (naf-tha-len'ik),  a.  [ naphthalene 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  naphthalene,  or,  spe- 
cifically, to  naphthalenic  acid — Naphthalenic 
P * 

acid,  a yellow  compound,  CiqH5(0H)02,  formed  by  heat- 
ing aminonaphthoquinonimide  or  similar  compounds 
with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  and 
melts  at  190°  C.  Also  called  naphthalic  arid , or,  more 
correctly,  p-hydroxy-a-naphthoquinone. 

naphthalenoid  (naf'tha-le-noid),  a.  [ naphtha- 
lene 4-  -oid.\  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
naphthalene  : applied  to  chemical  compounds 
the  molecules  of  which  contain  the  same  atomic 
grouping  as  naphthalene, 
naphthalic  (naf-thal'ik),  a.  [naphthalene)  4- 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  naphthalene,  especially  to 
naphthalic  .acid.— Naphthalic  acid.  ( a ) Same  as 
★ naphthalenic  acid,  (b)  A colorless  compound,  C10H6- 
(COOH)  2,  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  acenaphthene.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  silky,  hair-like  needles  and  melts  at 
266°  C, 

naphthalide  (naf'tha-lid),  n.  [naplithal{ene) 
+ -hie1.]  In  organic  chem.,  the  class-name  of 
acyl  derivatives  of  napthamine,  such  as  for- 
mylnaphthaiide,  CqoH7NHCOH. 
naphthalidine  (naf-thal'i-din),  re.  [naphtha- 
lide + -tree2.]  A former  name  for  naphthyl- 
amine. 

naphthalol  (naf'tha-lol),  re.  [naphtha  + -al3 
+ -oL]  Same  as  *ietol. 
naphthase  (naf'thas),  re.  [naphtha  + -ase.]  A 
substance,  C20H12N2,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  azins,  from  which  valuable  coloring-matters 
are  obtainable : now  known  as  dinaphthazin. 
naphthazarine  (naf-thaz'a-rin),  re.  [naphtha 
+ ( ali)zarin .]  A reddish-brown  compound 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  1,  5-dinitronaph- 
thalene  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  at  200° 
C.  It  sublimes  aud  forms  needles, 
naphthaziu  (naf-thaz'in),  re.  [naphtha  4- 
-azin.]  In  organic  chem.,  the  name  given  to 

those  azins,  such  as  C10H(;<^^>C10ITc,  which 

contain  naphthalene  instead  of  benzene  radi- 
cals. The  substitution  of  certain  radicals  for 
the  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  valuable  dyes. — 
Naphthazin  blue.  See  kblue. 
naphthazurin  (naf-thazh'u-rin),  re.  [naphtha 
+ azure  + -ire2.]  A basic  coal-tar  color.  It 
dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  navy-blue 
shades. 

naphthene  (naf 'then),  re.  [naphtha  4-  -ene.]  In 
organic  chem.,  a class-name  of  a series  of  hy- 
drocarbons derived  from  hexahydrobenzene 
(cyclohexane),  C(.fT]2.  Many  of  them  may  be 
made  synthetically,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber are  found  in  petroleum,  especially  in  that 
from  the  Baku  district. 

naphthenic  (naf-then'ik),  a.  [naphthene  4- 
-ic.]  Derived  from  naphthene ; referring  to  cy- 
clohexane.—Naphthenic  acid,  in  organic  chem.,  the 
general  term  applied  to  the  carboxylic  acids  derived  from 
cyclohexane  and  its  homologues.  The  simplest  member 
is  cyclohexane  carboxylic  acid  (hexahydrobenzoic  acid), 
C6HuCOOH. 

naphthenol  (naf'the-nol),  re.  [naphthene  4- 
-ol.]  A former  name  for  naphthol. 
naphthide  (naf'thid),  71.  [naphtha  + -ide1.] 
In  organic  chem.,  the  general  name  applied  to 
salts  of  aeids  with  substituted  aminonaphtha- 
lenes,  such  as  methyiaminonaphthalene,  CH3- 
NHC10H7. 

naphthidine  (naf'thi-din),  re.  [naphthide  4- 
-tree2.]  A colorless  compound,  H2NC10H6C1U- 
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H6NH2,  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  hy- 
drazonaphthalene.  It  crystallizes  in  silvery 
lustrous  plates,  melts  at  198°  C.,  and  corre- 
sponds to  benzidine.  Also  called  diamino- 
dinaphthyl. 

Naphthion  red.  See*ra?L 
naphthionic  (naf-thi-on'ik),  a.  [naph(tha)  4- 
thionic .]  Noting  an  acid,  a colorless  com- 
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pound,  HjjNCyoHgSC^H.iHoO,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphite  on 
1-nitronaphthalene.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
needles,  blackens  without  melting,  and  is  also 
called  1,  4-aminonaphthalenc-sulphonic  acid. 
naphthoform  (naf'tho-form),  re.  [naphtha  + 
form(aldehyde).]  A synthetic  compound  of  ji- 
naphthol  and  formaldehyde.  It  is  a dermal 
antiseptic. 

naphthoformine  (naf-tho-for'min),  re.  [naph- 
thoform + -ine2.]  The  trade-name  of  a con- 
densation compound  of  a-  and  /i-naphthol 
with  formaldehyde  and  ammonia.  It  is  an 
insoluble  powder  which  possesses  powerful  an- 
tiseptic properties  owing  to  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  resolved  into  its  constituents, 
naphthoic  (naf-tho'ik),  a.  [naphth(alene)  + 
-o-  + -ic.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  naphthalene. 
—Naphthoic  acid.  Two  acids,  C10H7COOH,  with  this 
name  are  known,  distinguished  as  a-  and  0-  or  1-  and  2-. 
They  are  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  corresponding 
cyanides  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  naphthalene  that 
benzoic  acid  does  to  benzene.  They  crystallize  in  needles ; 
the  1-derivative  melts  at  160°  C.,  the  2-compound  at 
182°  C.  Also  called  naphthalene-carboxylic  acids. 
Naphthol  black.  See  'kblack . — Naphthol  black 
12B.  Same  as  naphthol  -kblue-black.— Naphthol  blue. 
See  naphthol.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  basic  coal- 
tar  colors  of  the  oxazine  type,  similar  to  the  new  blues ; 
also  to  several  acid  coal-tar  colors  which  produce  dark 
navy-blue  shades  on  wool. — Naphthol  blue-black* 
orange.  See  •kblue-black , -koranye l. — Naphthol  red. 
Same  as  kamaranth , 5. — Naphthol  yellow.  See  kyel- 
loiv. 

naphthol-aristol  (naf  "thol-ar'is-tol),  re.  A 
greenish-yellow  powder,  Ci(jHeI202,  insoluble 
in  water diiodo-/?-naplithol : a substitute  for 
iodoform. 

naphtholate  (naf 'tho-lat),  re.  [naphthol  + 
-ate1.]  A salt-like  compound  formed  by  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  h}'droxyl 
group  of  a naphthol  with  a metal : thus  sodium 
p-naphtholate  (C]oH7ONa-/i)  is  formed  when  p- 
naphthol  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda, 
naphtholsulphonic  (naf"thol-sul-fon'ik),  a. 
Noting  an  acid,  a derivative  from  naphthol 
obtained  by  heating  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  two  isomeric  modifications,  made 
from  a-naphthol  and  0-naphthol  respectively,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  scarlet  and  other  dyes, 
naphthopyrin  (naf-tho-pi'rin),  re.  [naphtho(l) 
+ ( anti)pyrin .]  The’  trade-name  of  a com- 
bination of  /?-naphthol  and  antipyrin,  for  use 
as  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic, 
naphthorubin  (naf-tho-ro'bin),  re.  [naphtho(l) 
+ rubin .]  An  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  mono- 
azo type,  prepared  by  combining  diazotized 
a-naphthylainine  with  naphtholdisulphonic 
acid.  It  dyes  wool  a bluish  red  in  an  acid 
bath.  Also  called  palatine  red. 
naphtlrosalol  (naf"tho-sal'ol),  re.  [naphtho(l) 
+ saloV]  Same  as  *betol. 
naphthOHS  (naf'thus),  a.  [naphtha  + -ous.'] 
Having  the  characters  of  naphtha;  resembling 
naphtha. 

naphthyl  (naf 'thil),  re.  [naphthalene)  + -yl.] 
A univalent  organic  radical  derived  from 
naphthalene  by  the  removal  of  one  hydrogen 
atom.  Its  formula  is  CiqIIt---  Naphthyl  blue. 
See  kblue. — Naphthyl  blue  2B.  See  *Wue.—  Naph- 
thyl blue-black.  See  ieblue-black. 

Naphthylamine  black.  See  -kblack.— Naphthylamine 
Bordeaux.  Same  as  atpha-naphthylamine  *red. — 
Naphthylamine  brown.  See  *hrown.  Napbthyla- 
mine  red.  Same  as  magdala  red.— Naphthylamine 
yellow.  Same  as  naphthol  -kyellow. 
naphthylene  (naf 'thi-len),  re.  [ naphthyl  + 
-ene.]  1.  Same  as  naphthalene. — 2.  Tetra- 
hydrobenzene  (cyclohexene)CgHj0-  It  is  used 
as  a class  name  for  derivatives  of  tliis  hydro- 
carbon.—Naphthylene  blue.  See  -kblue.—  Naph- 
thylene red.  See  *redl. 

Naples  beds.  See  *bed h 
napoleon,  re.  3.  A small  piece  of  frosted 
pastry,  made  by  putting  several  thin  layers 
of  puff-paste  together  with  a cream  filling. — 
4.  pi.  The  crimson  clover,  Trifolium  incar- 
natum.— Napoleon  porcelain.  See  kporcelain l. 
nappe,  re.  2.  In  geom.,  a sheet;  a separate 
portion  of  a surface. 

napped  (napt),  p.  a.  [nap2  + -ed2.]  Having 
a nap  : as,  a napped  fabric. 


napping-cylinder 

napping-cylinder  (nap'ing-siFin-der),  n.  A 
napping-maehine  cylinder  covered  with  wire 
teeth. 

napping-hammer,  n.  Same  as  knapping- 
hammer. 

napping-machine2  (uap'ing-ma-shen//),  n. 

See  knapping-machine. 

napn  (na'po),  n.  [Malay  napuh,  a small  deer.] 
A small  Asiatic  deer,  of  the  genus  Tragulus : 
achevrotain,  specifically  the  Sumatran  species, 
Tragulus  napu,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group, 
narangillo  (na-ran-hel'yo),  n.  [Sp.  naratijilla, 
dim.  of  naranja,  orange.]  In  Central  Chile,  a 
shrub,  ViUaresia  mucronata,  of  the  family 
Icacmacese,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as 
tea. 

naranj  (na-ranj'),  n.  See  *mancala. 
naras  (nii'ras),  n.  [Native  name  in  southwest 
Africa.]  An  erect  spiny  shrub  of  the  gourd 
family,  Acanthosicyos  horrida,  a native  of 
southwest  Africa,  bearing  edible  globose 
fruits  with  a very  thin,  hard  rind.  The  flesh  of 
the  fruit  and  the  oily  seeds  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
Hottentots  and  other  native  tribes  of  the  region.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  fresh  and  is  also  made  into  a kind  of  cake 
which  with  the  seeds  is  kept  until  times  of  need.  For 
a long  time  the  seeds  have  been  an  article  of  export  to 
Cape  Colony  under  the  name  of  blitter-pits,  where  they 


Natalidae 

gamia  + -i»e2.]  An  alkaloid  contained  in  colored  ground  sprinkled  with  gold-leaf 
Naregamia  alata,  from  the  East  Indies.  Trans.  Jap.  Soc.  III.  8.  ” 

nargol  (nar'gol),  re.  [n{ucleide)  + Gr.  apy(vpos),  Nashville  group.  See’  * groups. 

uer  cent  if ’l  ®llver  nuoleide  contal“mg ‘en  nasial  (na'zi-al),  a.  [nasi(on)  + -nil.]  Of  or 
per  tent,  or  silver.  pertaining  to  the  nasion.— Nasial  angle  in  »« 

Narica  (nar  l-ka),  n.  [L.  navis , nostril?]  The  throp.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  drawiffl-om  the 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Naricidse.  nasion  to  the  nasion  and  to  the  alveolar  point 

p“'"  10 A'  naso-antritis  (na"zo-an-tri'tis),  n.  [L.  nasus, 

nose,  4-  NL.  antrum  + -tb'.v.]  Inflammation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  involving  also 
the  lining-membrane  of  the  antrum  of  High- 
more. 

nasobronchial  (na-zo-brong  'ki-al),  a.  [L. 
nasus,  nose,  + NL.  bronchia  + -all.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  nasal  cavities  and  to  the  bronchia) 
tubes.  Buck,  . Med.  Handbook,  III.  147. 
nasobuccal  (na-zo-buk'al),  a.  and  n.  [L.  nasus, 
nose,  + L.  bucca,  mouth,  + -oil.]  I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  both  the  nose  and  the  cheeks. 

. II-  n-  In  some  sharks,  a groove  connect- 
ing each  nostril  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Parker  and  Hasxoell,  Zoology,  II.  136. 
Nasolabial  sulcus.  See  *sulcus. 

Nasomalar  index.  See  *index. 
nasomental  (na-zo-men'tal),  o.  [L.  nasus, 
nose,  + mentum,  chin.]  in  craniom.,  relat- 
ing to  the  nasion  and  to  the  chin. 


Itecluz,  1841. 

Naricidse  (na-ris  ' i-de),  n.  pi.  [ Narica  + 
-idee.)  A family  of  tmnioglossate  pectini- 
branchiate  gastropods  having  a circular  foot 
with  an  epipodial  lobe  on  each  side,  the  ten- 
tacles flattened,  and  the  shell  naticoid  with  a 
velvety  periostracum.  The  family  includes 
the  single  genus  Narica,  found  in  warm  seas 
among  corals. 

naringin  (na-rin'jin),  n.  [Pers.  narinj,  naranj, 
an  orange:  see  orange  1.  ] A lemon-colored 
levorotatory  glucoside,  C2iH260n.4H20,  con- 
tained in  the  flowers  of  Citrus  decumena,  from 
Java.  It  crystallizes  in  small  monoclinic  prisms 
and  when  anhydrous  melts  at  171°  C.  Also 
called  aurantiin  and  liesperidin. 
naringinin  (na-rin'ji-nin),)j.  [naringin+-in2.] 
A colorless  compound,  HOC6H4CH:CHCOOC6- 
H;,(OH)2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute 

flPlHt!  fin  tVlO  nrl  lionoirln  n rn  T4-  - 
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acids  on  the  glucoside  naringin.  It  crystallizes  1T1^  . ~ 

in  pearly  lustrous  leaflets  and  melts  and  <Ia-  nasonite  (na'son-it),  n.  [Named  after  F.  L. 


a luiiiu;  i.h  uuiLer-ptis,  wnere  uiey 

are  used  as  food  by  the  colored  peoples  and  by  the  whites  ■ ~ r — --  o — — - . ... . , . , , s v x we,  o o 

as  a substitute  for  almonds.  See  narras-plant.  m pearly  lustrous  leaflets  and  melts  and  de-  ,r — a /,  — x . 

Narayana  (na-ra'ya-nii),  m.  [Skt.  narayana  composes .at  248°  C.  Bason.]  A silicate  of  lead  and  calcium,  con 

‘ the  son  of  the  primordial  man.’]  In  Hindu  narra  (nar'a),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  narra,  < laming  a small  amount  of  chlorin.  It  occurs 
myth,,  a patronymic  of  the  personified  Bisaya  naga.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  sParlngly  in  granular  cleavable  masses  at 
Purusha,  identified  with  Vishnu  and  Krishna.  Pterocarpus  Indicus  and  Pterocarpus  echinatus,  rranklm  i urnace,  New  Jersey. 
narceine2  (nar'se-in),  n.  An  acid  coal-tar  yaluable  hardwood  trees  from  which  furniture  nasopharyngitis  (na/zo-far-in-ji'tis),  n.  [na- 
color  of  the  monoazo  type,  prepared  by  com-  18  made.  See  *asana,  with  cut.  sopharynx^  (-ryng-)  + -itis.~ 

bining diazotized  sulphanilic  acid  with  /3-naph-  Narrabeen  beds.  See  *bedh. 
thol  and  then  treatingthe  product  with  sodium  narra-pula  (nar-a-po'la),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
bisulphite.  It  dyes  wool  orange  in  an  acid  bath,  ' Bisaya  naaa  narra  -f  ’ ' ’ ' 

but  is  chiefly  used  in  textile-printing, 
narceonic  (nar-se-on'ik),  a.  [nareetfne1)  + 

-one  4-  -ic.]  Derived  from  narceine Narce- 


onic acid,  a colorless  compound,  CH2  CaH(06CH3) 

2 1 3,4  2 (5 

(CH:CHs)CHoCO.C6H2(OCH3)2COOH,  prepared  by  the 
action  ol  methyl  iodide  on  narceine.  It  crystallizes  in 
plates  which  melt  at  208-209°  C. 

Narcine  (nar-si'ne),  n,  

torpedo  or  electric  ray.]  " A genus  of  electric 
rays  of  the  family  Narcobatidse,  found  in  warm 
seas. 

narciss  (nar -sis'),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
narcissus. 

Narcobatidse  (nar-ko-bat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Narcobatis  + -idee. ] A family  of  electric 
rays,  found  in  most  warm  seas. 

Narcobatis  (nar-kob'a-tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vapny,  the  torpedo  or  "electric  ray,  + (lark,  a 
ray.]  A genus  of  electric  rays,  found  in 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African  waters, 
narcoleptic  (nar-ko-lep'tik),  a.  Relating  to 
or  affected  with  narcolepsy.  G.  S.  Hall,  Ado- 
lescence, I.  264. 

narcomania  (nar-ko-ma'ni-a),  71.  [Gr.  vapsy, 
torpor,  + pavia,  madness.]"  A morbid  crav- 
ing for  some  narcotic  drug, 
narcosis,  Medullary  narcosis,  anesthesia 

llliepll  hv  f bn  minotinti  nf  n x*  x-xl 


is  made.  See  *asana,  with  cut. 

Narrabeen  beds.  See  *bedt. 
larra-pnla  (nar-a-po'la),  n.  [Philippine  op., 
< Bisaya  naga  narra  + pola  {pula),  red.] 
Pterocarpus  echinatus,  sometimes  called  Phil- 
ippine mahogany.  See  ★ mahogany . 
narsarsukite  (nar-sar'su-kit),  n.  [ Narsarsuk 
(see  def.)  + -Re2.]  A titano-silicate  of  ferric 


,,x  a \ j -i ,/  . —to.]  Inflammation  of 
the  nasopharynx. 

nasopremaxillary  (na/zo-pre-mak'si-la-ri),  a, 
[L.  nasus,  nose,  + E.  premaxillary.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  nasal  and  premaxillary  bones:  as, 
the  nasopremaxillary  suture,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  bones.  Pep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Ad- 
vancement of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  681. 


yaco  u-ci.y  ~r  i LiLano-siiicate  oi  ierric  vj  p. 

iron  and  sodium,  occurring  in  honfey-yellow  to  nasorostral  (na-zo-ros  ' tral),  a,  [L.  nasus, 
brownish-gray  tabular  tetragonal  crystals:  nose>  + E-  rostral !]  Relating  to  the  nasal 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Narsarsuk  in  South-  all(I  rostral  regions.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
ernGreeniand  !902,  p.  16—  Nasorostral  shield.  See  Shield. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  V&psr,  the  “Lr’?;  , ,?ee < *badhan  nasoseptal  (na-zo-sep'tal),  a.  [L.  nasus,  nose 

A narthecal  (nar  the-kal),  a.  [ narthex  ( narthec -)  + septum,  partition,  + -all.]  Relating  to  the 

~r  I ertaming  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a septum  of  the  nose, 

narthex.  - 

N.  A.  S.  An  abbreviaton  of  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 


Nasal  artery,  an  artery  which  supplies  the  skin  of  the 
nose,  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  and  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  the  facial  artery.— Nasal  cartilages,  the 
cartilages  which  form  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nose, 
there  are  two  lateral  cartilages  on  each  side  and  a septal 
cartilage  in  the  center. — Nasal  catarrh.  Same  as  coryza 
(acute  form)  and  ozsena  (chronic  fetid  form).— Nasal 
height.  See  ^height.  — Nasal  hinge.  Same  as  fron- 
tonasal -k hinge. — Nasal  plate.  ( b ) Any  plate  over  the 
snout  in  the  nasal  region  of  fishes.— Nasal  reflex  See 
kreflex.—  Nasal  retina,  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina.— 
Nasal  shield.  See  kshield. 

nasalia  (na-sa'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  iias alis,  nasal'.]  In  the  skull  of  fishes, 


nasoturbinal  (na-zo-ter ' bi-nal),  a.  [NL. 
nasus,  nose,  + E.  turbinal .]  Relating  to  the 
nasal  cavity  and  the  turbinal  bodies:  noting 
the  first  ethinoturbinal.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lon- 
don, 1894,  p.  9. 

nasrol  (nas'rol),  n.  [ na(tron)  + s(ulphur)  + 
sympho)rol .]  The  trade-name  of  sodium  sul- 
phocaffeate  or  symphorol  sodium,  a bitter 
crystalline  powder.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a diuretic,  being  more  powerful  in  this  respect 
than  caffeine. 

nasse  (nas),  n.  [F.,  < L.  nassa , a wicker  bas- 
ket ror  catching  fish.]  A trap  made  of  wicker- 
fi use<^  Mediterranean  for  catching 


small  ossifications  above  each  nasal  opening, 

^ J x-  ■l1  * * - * p nassellanan  (nas-e-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 


. V/CAIVZJJ.  J1U3UI  [K  ill  II  ”, 

sometimes  fixed  to  tbe  outer  face  of  theeth-  ...  — r-- al 

— TV — t,  ■ “-xuiwi,  ua.wai8,  anivsuiesia  in-  moid  Df  or  belonginsr  to  the  Na^sellnrin 

duced  by  the  injection  of  a solution  of  cocaine  or  a drug  „ , . tt  k ' , . . , euarta . 

with  similar  properties  into  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord.  Nasalis,  n.  2.  [I.  c. ; pi.  nasales  (-lez).]  hi-  n.  An  individual  of  the  Nassellaria. 

A muscle  on  either  side  of  the  nose,  the  nastika  (nas'ti-ka),  n.  [Skt.  ndstika,  adj.  un- 
aetion  of  which  is  to  depress  the  alas,  believing,  n.  an  unbeliever,  < na-,  not,  + asti 
narrowing  tbe  anterior  nares.  Also  called  l1;  18  so>  Vas,  be,  is.]  In  Hindu  religion  or 
compressor  naris.  - Nasalis  ossis  frontis,  the  Philosophy,  an  atheist;  one  who  denies  the 
median  bone  m the  cranium  of  fishes  above  the  authority  of  the  Vedas 
vomer;  the  ethmoid.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  tile  Fish  n.ol,,-!,'.- 

Skeleton,  p.  509.  ‘ nasturtian,  n.  Same  as  nasturtium,  2. 

nasalism  (na'zal-izm) 


A.  W.  Morton  has  found  that  under  the  influence  of 
medullary  narcosis,  analgesia  about  the  mouth  is  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Med.  Record,  March  28,  1903,  p.  508. 

narcostimulant  (nar-ko-stim'u-lant),  n. 

Inarco(tic)  + stimulant.)  An  agent  having 
combined  narcotic  and  stimulant  properties. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  326. 

narcoticism  (nar-kot'i-sizm),  n.  Same  as 
narcotism. 

narcotico-acrid  (nar-kotM-ko-ak'rid),  a.  Pos- 
sessing both  acrid  and  narcotic  properties. 

narcotico-irritant  (nar-kot"i-ko-ir'i-tant),  a.  „ . 

Possessing  both  narcotic  and  irritant  "proper-  nasc®nce  (nas 
ties. 

narcotile  (nar'ko-til),  n.  [ narcot-ic  + -He.) 

The  trade-name  of  1,  2-dichlorpropane,  CH3 


CHCI.CH2CI.  It  is  a colorless  liquid,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  propylene, 
boils  at  96.8°  C.,  and  is  used  as  an  anesthetic. 
Lancet,  April  18,  1903,  p.  1091. 
narcotist  (niir'ko-tist),  n.  [ narcot{ic ) + -ist.) 
One  who  habitually  uses  narcotics, 
narcotization  (iiiir'/ko-ti-za'.shon),  n.  [ nar- 
cotize.]  The  act  or  process  of  narcotizing; 
the  state  of  being  narcotized ; narcotic  poison- 
ing. 

narcous  (nar'kus),  a.  [Gr.  vapstj,  numbness, 
torpor,  + -ous.)  Same  as  narcotic. 
naregamine  (na-rej'a-min  or  -men),  n,  \_Nare- 


-- — , ,,  n.  [nasal  + -ism.) 

Nasality ; the  practice  or  habit  of  pronounc- 
ing words  ‘through  the  nose.’ 

The  Yankee  nasalism  is  another  familiar  instance  of 
the  same  kind. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  1887,  p.  349. 

_ , — s,ops)i  n-  [See  nascency,  nascent.) 

Origination;  birth;  beginning;  specifically, 
in  phytogeog.,  the  rise  of  a new  plant  form  a- 
ation  on  an  area  destitute  of  floral  covering. 

Eecent  formations  may  arise  either  from  nascence  or 
by  modification.  If  by  nascence  they  must  originate 
upon  areas  previously  destitute  of  any  floral  covering, 
while  in  the  second  case  they  are  formed  by  the  elabora- 
tion or  modification  of  existing  formations,  often  by  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  elements.  Abandoned  cultivated 
patches  may  represent  the  first,  timber  claims  tile  second. 

Formations  often  disappear  through  the  agency  of  tires, 
floods,  mankind,  etc.,  in  which  cases  new  formations  may 
arise  by  nascence.  Science,  June  21, 1901,  p.  983. 

N.  A.  S.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  National  Asso-  SaM bitter  “see^iLr^ 
ciation  of  Stationary  Engineei-s.  Vefdt  ★rare.-^Natal  cotton.  See  *cMUna.  b See 

nashiji  (na'she-je),  n.  [Jap.,  < nashi,  _a  pear,  Natalidae  (na-tal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Natal(us) 
A if;’ ,?™?nT  ’ texture.’  ground  of  a picture.]  + -idee.)  A family  of  small  bats  containing 
A kind  of  Japanese  lacquer,  having  a pear-  those  of  the  genus  Natalus  and  allied  genera: 


nasutus  (na-su'tus),  n.\  pi.  nasuti  (-ti).  [L. 
nasutus,  nosed,  < nasus,  nose.]  One  of  a caste 
of  termites  in  which  the  head  is 
prolonged  into  a point  like  a long 
nose.  A duet  opens  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  point  and  from  it 
issues  a fluid  used  as  a cement  in 
constructing  the  nest. 

The  largest  of  the  nests  collected  was 
exhibited,  and  also  a queen  cell  and 
alcoholic  specimens  of  queens,  workers, 
nasuti  and  other  forms  of  the  insects. 
Notes  on  the  life  history  of  “Eutennes 
ripperti”  contributed  by  E.  A.  Schwarz 
were  also  read. 

Science,  June  3,  1904,  p.  857. 
Nat.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of 
Natal;  ( b ) of  national;  ( c ) [ l . c.  or  cap.)  of 
natural;  (d)  [1.  c.)  of  naturalist. 
natal1, 


Nasutus.  * 
Two  and  one 
half  times  nat- 
ural size. 

(From  “Cam- 
bridge Natural 
History.’’) 


Natalidae 

practically  the  subfamily  Natalinse  of  Harrison 
Allen  raised  to  family  rank.  Miller,  1899. 
nataline  (nat'a-lin),  a.  [Natal(iis)  + -ine  1.] 
Belonging  to  the  genus  Natalus,  tropical 
American  bats,  or  resembling  them.  See 
Natalus.  Amer.  Nat.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  91. 
natational  (na-ta'shon-al),  a.  [natation  + 
-al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  swimming.  [Rare.] 
natch1,  n.  2.  In  mining,  a small  hitch  or  dis- 
location, as  of  a coal  seam.  [Scotch.]  Bar- 
rowman,  Glossary. — 3.  The  junction  of  two 
rails  where  the  rails  are  out  of  level  or  out  of 
line.  ^ [Scotch  J Barrowman,  Glossary. 
natch3,  n.  Same  as  nautch. 
natchnee  (nach'ne),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,<  Marathi 
nachni.]  The  ragi  millet,  Eleu&ine  Coracana. 
See.  +millefl  and  Eleusine.  In  northwestern 
India  the  name  is  often  given  to  another  grass, 
Daotyloctenium  JEgyptiacum. 

Naticopsis  (nat-i-kop'sis),  n.  [Natica,  a genus 
of  mollusks,  + Gr.  ixfitg,  appearance.]  A genus 
of  extinct  prosobranchiate  gastropods,  related 
to  the  existing  Natica,  havingthick  imperforate 
shells  with  a short  spire,  large  body-whorls, 
and  a calcareous  operculum.  It  ranges  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Trias. 

Natiform  eminence.  See  *lobus  pyriformis(a). 
National  economics,  forest,  forest  reserve. 
See  * economics,  +f orest,  * reserve . 
nationalism,  n.  ‘4.  The  conduct  of  all  busi- 
ness by  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic; the  substitution  of  public  for  private 
control  of  all  business. 


nave-aisle 

tinguished  from  tlie  eaiendar  day,  which  extends  from  Nan  era  ti+e  ina 'km  tin  „ nr,. ■ ■ * 

midnight  to  midnight. — Natural  drainage,  in  mining,  "3ucra™6lna  kra-tit),o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
drainage  by  means  of  an  adit  or  drift,  the  water  flowing  ^ 3/U.cratiS,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Egypt : 
from  the  mine  workings  above  this  level  by  gravity.—  especially,  pertaining  to  the  notterv  of  Nau- 
Natural  heir,  in  law,  a child,  legitimate  or  adopted ; 
also,  where  a testator  having  no  children  uses  the  phrase, 
it  means  such  next  of  kindred  as  one  would  naturally 
choose  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  a mother  or  sister  as 
against  cousins.— Natural  number,  scale.  See  *num- 

ber,  -kscaleS . 

II.  n.  9.  In  gaming,  anything  which  wins 
the  stake  immediately,  such  as  a throw  of 
7 or  11  at  craps,  showing  21  at  vingt-et-un,  or 
holding  8 or  9 at  baccara.  See  nicks,  n.,  3. 
naturalisti  (na-to-ra-les/te),  n,  pi.  [It.  * see 
naturalist .]  The  ’Naturalists,’  a school  of 
realistic  painters  in  Italy  centering  especially 
in  Naples  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  realism  of  the  Naturalisti  was  founded  upon  pas- 
sion.  It  was  the  elemental  truth  of  vehement  natures,  de- 
lighting  in  detail  and  in  strong  contrasts. 

Hartley,  Spanish  Painting,  p.  185. 

naturali3tic,  a.  4.  In  photog.,  said  of  a photo- 

graph  in  which  the  chief  object  is  slightly  out  riaiicmn  I'n.vt,,™'!  rr  , .„  . 

of  focus.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photon  i nn  m J V tL-  naucum,  a trifle.] 
p.  296  am u tog.,  1.  The  fleshy  part  of  a drupe.  Bindley.— 2. 

Naturalization  papers,  adoeument  which  testifies  that  NauheimtrVatmSnt111'^-  <faer}ner- 
a certain  person  has  been  admitted  to  citizenship  and  is  1Nauneim  treatment.  See  ★ treatment . 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a citizen.  naukar-chackur,  n.  See  *chaclcur. 
nature,  n.—  To  come  to  nature,  to  reach  that  phase  Naumannian  (nou-miui'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain 
m the  puddling  of  iron  when  the  metal  becomes  pasty  ” XT A ' ' ■ 

Lockwood,  Diet.  Slech.  Engin.  Terms. 


cratis,  which 
is  in  a clearly 
defined  style. 
The  product  of 
the  great  fac- 
tory there  is 
characterized 
by  a whitish 
ground  with 
black  or  poly- 
chrome deco- 
ration. The 
vases  are  black 
inside.  Simi- 
lar ware  was 

Naucratite  Pottery,  serenth  or  eighth  cen-  made  at  Gyrene, 

tury  BC-  in  Northern  Af- 

rica. 


The  recent  change  in  the  trend  of  economic  discussion 
as  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposition  of  Na- 
tionalism has  not  been  less  marked  than  the  moral 
awakening.  E.  Bellamy,  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  June,  1892,  p.  748. 

nationalty  (nash’on-al-ti),  n.  The  property 
or  funds  belonging  to  a nation ; public  prop- 
erty. 

O,  that  our  clergy  did  but  know  and  see  that  their 
tithes  and  glebes  belong  to  them  as  officers  and  func- 
tionaries of  the  nationalty,— as  clerks,  and  not  exclusively 
as  theologians,  and  not  at  all  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Coleridge,  Literary  Remains,  III.  119. 
nativ,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  native. 
native.  I.  a.  9.  Peopled  with  natives  or 
aborigines  ; not  civilized : as,  a native  region ; 
native  country. 

Sir  James  Brooke's  famous  utterance,  “We  aim  at  the 
development  of  native  countries  through  native  agency  " 
Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVL  56. 
Native  Citizen,  in  U.  S.  law,  one  born  of  citizen  parents, 
whether  born  at  home  or  abroad.— Native  deal.  See 
It  deal-.  Native  dog,  Canis  dingo,  the  dingo,  or  wild 
dog  of  Australia.  See  cut  under  dingo. 

II.  ».  7.  A name  given  in  Australia  to  the 
schnapper,  Pagrus  unicolor,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  school.  Also  called  rock-native.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English. 

Nat.  Or d.  An  abbreviation  of  Natural  Order. 
natrium  (na/tri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < natrum,  na- 
tron (carbonate  of  sodium) : see  natron.]  In 
cliem.,  the  metal,  more  generally  calledsodium, 
of  which  the  bydroxid  and  the  carbonate  con- 
stitute caustic  soda  and  washing  soda  respec- 
tively. 

natrojarosite  (na//tro-ja-ro,sit),  n.  [ natron 

+ jarosite.]  A variety  of  jarosite  which  con- 
tains several  per  cent,  of  soda,  found  in  Soda 
Springs  valley,  Nevada, 
natronberzeliite  (na/tron-ber-ze'li-it),  n. 
Same  as  *manganberzeliite. 
natroncatapleiite  (na/tron-kat-a-ple'i-It),  n. 
A variety  of  catapleiite,  which  contains  sodium 
and  no  calcium,  found  in  Norway, 
natronium  (na-tro’ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  ( natron 
+ -ium.]  In  cliem.,  same  as  * natrium  or  sodium. 
natronmicrocline  (na^tron-mi'kro-klin),  n. 
[natron  + E.  microcline.]"  Same  as  *anortho- 
clase. 

natrophilite  (na-trof'i-lit),  n.  [natron  -1-  Gr. 
<pi?,uv,  love,  + -ife2.]  a rare  sodium-manga- 
nese phosphate  (NaMnP04)  occurringin  cleav- 
able  masses  of  a deep  wine-yellow  color : found 
at  Brauchville,  Connecticut, 
natrum  (na ' trum),  n.  [NL. : see  natron.] 
Same  as  natron. 

natuary  (nat'u-a-ri),  n.  [NL.  *natuarium,  < 
L.  natus  (naiu-),  birth,  < nasci  (pp.  natus ),  be 
born.]  _ A room  or  ward  in  a hospital  or  other 
public  institution  where  women  are  eared  for 
during  parturition. 

The  natuary.  it  is  observed,  was  clean  and  ventilated 
and  armed  with  proper  appliances,  with  a midwife  on 
the  spot.  Lancet,  June  25,  1904,  p.  1775. 

natural.  I.  a — Natural  day.  ( b ) In  law,  the 
period  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  the  solar  day,  as  dis- 


naturel  (na-tii-rel'),  n.  [F.,  a noun  use  of  na- 
turel , natural.]  One’s  own  individual  nature. 

The  two  points  in  a boy’s  training  are,  to  keep  his  na- 
turel  and  train  off  all  but  that : to  keep  his  naturel,  but 
stop  off  his  uproar,  fooling  and  horse-play  ; keep  his  na- 
ture and  arm  it  with  knowledge  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  it  points. 

Emerson,  Education,  Lectures  and  Biog.  Sketches 

[p.  142. 

nature-right  (na'tur-rit),  n.  Same  as  natural 
right  (which  see,  under  right) 


. V7L  UI  ptULdillJ- 

ing  to  K.  h . JN aumann,  a German  mineralogist 
(1797-1873),  or  to  the  system  of  crystallogra- 
phy and  crystallographic  notation  which  he 
introduced.  See  * symbol L 
Nausea  gravidarum,  the  morning  sickness  of  early 
£cKssCy’~ Nausea  marina>  nausea  navalis,  sea- 

na/ut  (nat),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  nautical 
mile  (6,080  feet),  sometimes  used,  especially 
m writing  of  the  laying  of  submarine  cables. 

_.Jfroni  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island  the  copper  weighs 
bOO  pounds  per  naut,  and  the  gutta-percha  340  pounds 

' 7 — > 7^  • per  naut.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Dec.  13,  1902,  p.  22528. 

,-n'tv!d«eli^n4-SaVign^’  °f  evolution,  was  already  Nautical  block,  a navigation  pad  made  up  of  a certain 

rnthe  field,  the  day  fora  “ Nature- Right”— and  Austin’s  number  of  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  form  of  a prob- 
projected  general  jurisprudence”  would  have  been  a J.em  *s  printed.  Also  navigation  block.—  Nautical 
Nature-Right- was  past  beyond  recall.  forms  navigation  formula?.  Also  navigation  forms' 

Encyc.  Brit.,  xxviii.  253.  ~~  Nautical  surveying.  Same  as  marine  surveying 

nature-rightly  (na'tur-rit'Ti),  a.  Pertaining  , 

to  nature-right  or  natural  right.  [Rare.]  ^ 

Wh?w£™tefp^  cottoid  fishes  found  on  the  northern  Pacific 

“lent  a Roman  maxim  might  be  borrowed  froni  a French  COaf P ° ^ -America. 

or  Dutch  expositor,  or  a phrase  which  smacked  of  that  NautlCS  (na'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  nautic.  ] 1.  The 

nature-rightly  school  which  was  dominating  Conti-  art  or  science  of  navigation  N E T) 2 

innmil  Europe.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVUI.  252.  Aquatic  sports  and  exercises  ■ -D-  2- 

d3f l(na  'Ur " Stud/  l)»  n-  In  recent  There  was  also  special  training  in  swimming  and  nan- 
pedagogics,  the  process  and  means  of  coming  tics,  as  rowing  and  sailing.  ' 

into  sympathetic  contact  with  common  natural  G.  S.  Hall , Adolescence,  II.  259. 

objects  and  phenomena  in  their  normal  rela-  nautilicone  (na'til-i-kon),  n.  [NL.,  < Nautilus 
stndv^X8  nno  I ,the,ir  natlve  places.  Nature-  + Ur.  Kavog,  cone.]  In  the  cephalopods,  a 
?• te  ,d?  Jhe  lBb°rat“ry  out-of-doors,  making  the  closely  coiled  shell  having  an  impressed  zone 
convention^  indoor  laboratory  an  adjunct  to  the  fields,  as  in  the  eenus  Nautilus  lmPresseU  zone, 
rather  than  the  fields  a proving-place  for  the  laboratory.  SOavs  Nauttlus. 

It  first  studies  the  objects  in  their  natural  forms  and  NaUtlline  (na  tl-lin),  a.  [NL.  nautilinus.  < 
2nv.«?i!?ihip8’i raFherT,th^n  J?y  means  of  dissection  and  A autilusj]  Having  the  characters  of  the  Nau- 

Sit  wutsS a 

pathy  with  nature  (and  therefore  with  his  own  life)  _LliatJ“:es  Wlt^  Simple  septal  sutures, 
rather  than  of  developing  the  spirit  of  scientific  research!  -NautlSCUS  (na-tis'kus),  71.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vclvttic 
7»Iar2Iif81<le£S  fiirst.the  and  Phenomena  that  are  sailor,  + dim.  -lgkoc.~\  A genus  of  cottoid 

Kfchafldhand’  8mCe  thGSe  m08t  vital  -d  relevant  fishesVhich  inhabit  Bering  Sea  C°tt0ld 

. But  the  ordinary  teacher  without  any  particular  train-  „Z'nl  f?h™™tion.  («)  P-  c-  or  cap.-]  of 
mg  in  the  subject  has  wanted  more  systematic  guidance  nava[>  W. \l-  C.]  of  navigation . 

PFev*ous  Ruining  has  been  in  the  wrong  direction!  H&Vaja  (na-va'ha),  n.  [Sp.  navaja  = Cat.  na- 

text_b?ok®  tbat,  have  been  hurried  on  to  valla  = Pg.  navallia , < L.  novacula  a sham 
the  market  have  only  tended  to  confirm  his  nrohuhl*  o ’ .1  s . ULUia’  a snarP 


,77  iiunicu  on  bO 

the  market  have  only  tended  to  confirm  his  probable 
original  error  that  nature-study  consisted  in  reading 
about  natural  objects  or  anything  bearing  on  country  life. 

Nature,  Oct.  8,  1903,  p.  546. 


naturistic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  that  form  of 
culture  in  which  only  simple  appliances  are  naval,  a 
used : opposed  to  * manganic 2,  navv  for  a 


.«  ° a.  oxittrp 

Knire,  a razor,  a dagger,  < novare,  renew,  plow 
again,  coin,  etc.,  < novus , new : see  new,  novel.] 
-A-  folding  or  clasp-knife. — 2.  A razor. 
[Spanish  use.] 


On  every  grade  of  culture  women  were  more  naturistic 
than  men.  Any  culture  area,  therefore,  which  afforded 
occasion  and  stimulus  for  the  employment  of  mechanical 
powers  the  forces  of  nature,  and  continuous  organized 
effort  of  mind  and  muscle  was  virile  and  most  propitious 
for  men.  O.  T.  Mason,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1902,  p.  338. 

Hat-worship  (nat/wer//ship),  n.  The  worship 
of  nats.  See  nat^, 

naucorid  (na,ko-rid),  n.  and  a.  T n.  A mpm-  , . , , 
ber  of  the  heteropterous  family  Naucoridst.  navTlitm ;c'“^aval  l0Fd-  Seei 
. II.<7.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong-  ™ ('!a  «•. 

mg  to  the  family  Naucoridse. 

naucrary  (na  kra-ri),  v. . [Gr.  vavitpapla.]  A 
political  subdivision  of  the  Athenians.  See 
the  extract. 

Solon  appears  first  distinctly  to  have  perceived  the 
3culiar  advantae-G  of  t.li p mqriHmo  nAcitio*,  < * • .■  — 


— Naval  apprentice,  a youth  enlisted  in  the 

navy  for  a term  of  years  to  do  duty  as  a sailor  and  to  ad- 
vance successively  through  the  grades  of  seaman  and 
petty  officer  to  possible  warrant-officer's  rank.  — Naval 
architect,  one  who  follows  the  profession  of  ship-de- 
signmg.— Naval  asylum,  a home,  supported  by  the 
United  States  government,  for  retired  naval  men;  speci- 
fically, an  institution  in  Philadelphia  for  men  who  have 
served  twenty  years  in  the  United  States  navy.— Naval 
b,ra?s-  ®ee  *brassi.—  Naval  brigade,  the  organization 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  two  or  more  war-ships  as  a 
landing  force  for  military  operations  on  shore.— Naval 
dock,  a dock  provided  with  naval  stores,  ship-building 
material,  etc.— Naval  lord.  See  trier d. 

7 ■“  *“‘“u  [naval  + -ism.] 

1 he  predominance  of  naval  interests;  the  ex- 
cessive strengthening  of  naval  power. 

The  beginning  of  this  extraordinary  policy  was  the  Bar- 
rundia  affair,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine  . . . co-operated  with 
Mr.  Tracy  in  . . . handing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  over  to  navalism. 

The  Nation,  Jan.  21,  1892,  p.  44. 


-----  ^ cowuow,  du  iiuve  perceiveci  tne 

peculiar  advantage  of  the  maritime  position  of  Attica,  -vr  , 

...  He  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  Navassa  phosphate.  See  * phosphate. 

tribes^adVeerf’divMed^or  flnan-  ^ ^ A”  a^reviation  of  Naval  Com - 
cial  purposes,  each  with  the  equipment  of  a galley,  as  Stl  uctoJ\ 

well  as  with  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen.  nave-aisle  (nav'il),  n.  One  of  the  aisles 

Bp.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  I.  186.  which  flank  the  nave  in  a church 


navel-hood 

navel-hood  (na  " vl  - hud),  n.  In  wood  ship- 
building, heavy  plank  or  timber  worked  out- 
side the  framing  around  the  hawse-holes  on 
which  the  outer  flange  of  the  hawse-pipe  is 
secured.  Also  called  naval  hood. 

navel-pipe  (na' vl-pip),  «.  A chain-pipe;  a 
pipe  through  which  a chain  passes  from  one 
deck  to  another. 

Navesink  group.  See  *groupt. 

navette,  n.  2.  Same  as  *mar guise,  3. 

Navicular  arthritis,  disease.  See  * arthritis, 
* disease . 

Navig.  An  abbreviation  [1.  c.  or  cap.]  of  navi- 
gation, navigator. 

navigating-officer  (nav'i-ga-ting-of,/i-ser),  n. 
One  of  a ship’s  officers  whose  special  duty  it 
is  to  care  for  the  chronometers,  compasses, 
charts,  etc.,  to  measure  altitudes  and  take  the 
bearings  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  which  to 
calculate  latitude,  longitude,  and  the  deviation 
of  the  compass,  and  to  lay  out  the  vessel’s 
course,  etc., — all,  however,  under  author- 
ity of  the  captain.  On  a man-of-war  the  navigating- 
officer  is  next  in  rank  below  the  executive  officer,  or  the 
Becond  in  rank  after  the  captain.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  navigator,  he  has  supervision  over  the  ground-tackle, 
steering-gear,  etc.,  the  disposal  of  the  ballast,  the  stowage 
of  water,  provisions,  etc. 

navigation,  Bureau  of  Navigation.  See 
•kbureau. — Inside  navigation.  Same  as  inland  navi - 
tjation  (which  see,  under  navigation). 

navigerous  (na-vij'e-rus),  a.  [L.  naviger,  < 
navis,  ship,  + gerere,  bear,  + -otis.]  Capable 
of  bearing  or  floating  ships ; navigable. 

navipendular  (nav-i-pen'du-lar),  a.  [ navi- 
pendulum  + -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a navi- 
pendulum  or  to  its  use. 

The  navipendular  method  of  experiments  as  applied  to 
some  warships  of  different  elasses. 

Nature,  April  9,  1903,  p.  541. 

navipendulum(nav-i -pen'du-lum),  n.  [L. 
navis,  ship,  + NL.  pendulum,  pendulum.]  A 
piece  of  mechanism  by  which  the  rollingmove- 
ment  of  a ship,  in  still  water  or  amongst  waves, 
is  reproduced  on  a small  scale.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  a pendulum  of  special  shape  repre- 
senting the  ship,  called  the  “ navipendulum,” 
and  a device  for  giving  to  the  pendulum  the 
motions  of  a ship.  Sci.  Amer.,  Dec.  6,  1902,  p. 
374. 

navy1,  n.  3.  The  navy  may  he  divided  into  the  een- 
tral  administration,  both  military  and  civil ; the  ships  of 
every  kind,  including  war-vessels  properly  so  called,  sup- 
ply-vessels, transports,  repair-ships,  hospital-ships,  and 
minor  craft,  their  personnel  of  officers  and  crew ; and 


to  bring  ammunition,  provisions,  water,  etc.,  to  the  fight- 
ing fleet ; colliers,  with  special  appliances  for  coaling 
ships  at  sea;  repair-ships  or  floating  shops,  to  repair 
damages  to  the  fighting  ships ; and  hospital-ships,  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  build  these  vessels 
originally,  to  repair  them  when  they  are  damaged  to  an 
extent  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  repair-ships,  and  to 
supply  their  numerous  wants,  navy-yards  in  suitable 
harbors  are  required.  These  yards  include  in  their  plant 
and  equipment  dry-docks,  numerous  shops,  storehouses, 
etc.,  with  a floating  equipment  of  tugs,  lighters,  etc.  To 
these  may  be  added  certain  detached  functions,  such  as 
the  personnel  and  material  necessary  to  cany  on  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  and  make  charts,  observatories  for  astro- 
nomical work  in  connection  with  navigation,  and  the 
schools  necessary  to  train  the  various  kinds  of  officers, 
enlisted  men,  and  civil  employees.  There  is  also  the  im- 
portant service  of  the  organization  of  a naval  militia  or 
reserve  force  of  naval  volunteers  for  the  expansion  of  the 
personnel  in  time  of  war  and  the  conversion  of  merchant 
vessels  to  naval  purposes.  The  central  administration  of 
the  United  States  navy  is  in  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington.  There  are  navy-yards  located  at  Kittery, 
Maine  (opposite  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  officially 
designated  Portsmouth  N avy -yard  ; at  Boston  ; at  Brook- 
lyn, officially  designated  New  York  Navy-yard ; at  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  designated  League  Island  Navy-yard  ; 
at  Portsmouth,  Virginia  (opposite  Norfolk),  officially 
designated  Norfolk  Navy-yard  ; at  Warrington,  Florida 
(near  Pensacola),  officially  designated  Pensacola  Navy- 
yard  ; at  Mare  Island,  California,  at  the  head  of  San 
Francisco  Bay;  and  at  Bremerton,  Washington  (near 
Seattle),  officially  designated  Puget  Sound  Navy-yard. 
There  are  numerous  minor  naval  stations  along  the  coast 
not  equipped  for  building  or  repairing  vessels,  and  also  in 
the  island  possessions.  At  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands, 
near  Manila,  there  is  a naval  station  at  which  vessels  are 
repaired.  At  Washington  is  located  the  naval  gun- 
factory,  at  Annapolis  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
for  the  education  of  naval  officers,  and  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  the  principal  training-station  for  enlisted  men. 
A recent  type  of  battle-ship  in  the  United  States  navy 
is  the  Arkansas , whose  main  battery,  like  that  of  the 
British  battle-ship  Dreadnought,  is  entirely  of  big  guns. 
It  also  has  greater  speed  than  the  older  vessels,  more 
complete  armor  protection,  and  greater  size.  For  de- 
scription see  "kbattle-ship . The  comparative  tables  below 
show  the  sea  strength  of  the  principal  naval  powers  (Dec. 
1,  1912).  Prior  to  the  war  with  .Japan,  Russia  ranked  as 
the  third  naval  power  of  the  world. 

The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  tables : 
Those  over  20  years  old,  unless  they  have  been  recon- 
structed and  rearmed  within  five  years;  vessels  of  less 
than  1,500  tons,  except  torpedo  craft;  transports,  colliers, 
repair-ships,  torpedo-depot  ships,  and  converted  merchant 
vessels  or  yachts ; torpedo  craft  of  less  than  50  tons,  or 
over  15  years  old  .—Department  Of  the  Navy.  See  de- 
partment. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Navy  Yards, 
Section  of  Accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Office  of  the  Library  and 
Naval  War  Records,  and  final  preparation  of  departmental 
estimates  for  submission  to  Congress.  The  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  has  charge  of  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  of  docks,  and  of  civil  engineering 
work  in  general  for  the  navy ; the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 


neanic 

and  clothing  for  enlisted  men,  of  the  payments  of  money, 
and  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  navy ; the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Besides  the  seven 
bureaus  there  are  the  Judge- Advocate  General,  who  has 
charge  of  all  legal  matters,  claims,  proceedings  of  courts 
martial,  etc.;  the  Major-General  Commandant,  who  has 
charge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Marine  Corps ; and  the 
General  Board,  which  has  charge  of  devising  measures  for 
the  effective  preparation  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet 
for  war.— Navy  blanket,  a heavy  white  blanket  of  wool, 
napped  on  both  sides,  sixty  by  seventy-two  inches  in 
size,  and  weighing  ten  pounds  a pair. 

navy-board  (na'vi-bord),  n.  A former  title 
of  the  admiralty.  N.  E.  D. 
nawls2  (nalz),  n.  pi.  [Orig.  mine  alls : see 
alls , under  all,  n.  2.]  Same  as  alls. 

But  up  I soon  start,  and  was  dress’d  in  a trice, 

And  call’d  fora  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spice ; 

Which  having  turn’d  off,  I then  call  to  pay, 

And  packing  my  nawls,  whipp'd  to  horse,  and  away. 

Cotton,  A Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque,  iiL 

nay2  (na/e),  n.  [Also  nei;  < Ar.  nay,  pi. 
nay  at. ] A native  Egyptian  transverse  flute, 
usually  with  six  holes.  Grove. 
nay-say  (na'sa),  n.  A saying  of ‘nay*;  a 
refusal. 

Sir  Frederick  would  say  then,  nineteen  nay-says  are 
half  a grant  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  v. 

Nazarene,w.  3.  pi.  The  name  given  to  a coterie 
of  painters  in  Germany  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  who  were  especially  opposed  to  the 
classicism  of  Winckelmann  and  endeavored  to 
return  to  the  religious  intensity  of  the  middle 
ages  and  early  Renaissance.  They  formed 
themselves  especially  on  the  Italian  primi- 
tives, the  painters  before  Raphael,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  corresponded  to  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelites  of  England.  The  leading  painters 
were  Overbeck  (1789-1869),  Schnorr  (1794- 
1872),  and  Fiihrich  (1800-1876). 

Nazia  (naz'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763),  of 
unknown  significance.]  A genus  of  grasses. 
See  Tragus,  3. 

nazir,  n.  2.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  tbe 
warden  of  a mosque. 

N.  B.  An  abbreviation  (&)  of  New  Brunswick  ; 

(c)  of  North  Britain  ; (d)  of  North  British. 

N.  C.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  New  Church; 
(6)  of  North  Carolina. 

Nd.  In  cliem.,  the  symbol  for  the  element 
neodymium. 

N.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  no  date. 

N.  Dak.  An  abbreviation  of  North  Dakota. 


SEA  STRENGTH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NAVAL  POWERS.  DECEMBER  i.  1912 
NUMBER  OF  WAR-SHIPS,  BUILT  AND  BUILDING.  OF  1,500  OR  MORE  TONS,  AND  OF  TORPEDO  CRAFT  OF  MORE  THAN  50  TONS 


TYPE  OF  VESSEL 

GREAT  BRITAIN6 

GERMANY 

UNITED 

STATES 

FRANCE 

JAFAN 

RUSSIA 

ITALY 

AUSTRIA 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Buildiug 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Battle-ships1  (Dreadnought 

It) 

9 

10 

’ 7 

8 

4 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

3 

Battle-ships2  (Predread- 

40 

20 

25 

20 

13 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

6 

4 

21 

13 

6 

9 

3 

17 

38 

5 

15 

10 

14 

9 

5 

2 

4 

3 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers .... 

140 

44 

119 

12 

42 

8 

75 

9 

58 

98 

9 

24 

11 

12 

6 

9 

20 

157 

54 

14 

48 

21 

40 

12 

Submarines 

70 

16 

26 

6 

23 

16 

76 

13 

11 

5 

31 

8 

18 

2 

6 

7 

Total 

429 

90 

237 

33 

148 

28 

361 

29 

167 

10 

168 

24 

113 

43 

78 

31 

1 Battle-ships  having  a main  battery  of  all  big  guns  (11  inches  or  more  in  caliber).  2 Battle-ships  of  (about)  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement,  whose  main  batteries  are  of  more  than  one  caliber, 
s Includes  smaller  battle-ships  and  monitors.  * Armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  caliber  in  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  line  of  battle  with  the  battle-ships.  They  have  an  in- 
crease of  speed  at  the  expense  of  carrying  fewer  guns  in  main  battery  and  a decrease  in  armor  protection.  5 All  unarmored  war-ships  of  more  than  1,500  tons  are  classed  as  cruisers.  Scouts  are  considered 
as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  protection  have  been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The  word  “ protected  ” has  been  omitted  because  all  cruisers  except  the  smallest  and  oldest  now  have  protective 
decks.  a Colonial  vessels  included. 


the  shore  stations  or  navy-yards  (in  Great  Britain  called 
‘ dock-yards  ’ ) at  which  these  vessels  are  built  and  re- 
paired, and  receive  their  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  at 
which  is  stationed  the  military  and  civil  personnel  re- 
quired for  these  purposes.  The  central  administration 
in  the  United  States  navy  is  called  the  Navy  Department, 
in  the  British  navy,  the  Admiralty.  The  fighting  ships 
of  a modern  navy  may  be  divided  into  a number  of 
types.  The  first  in  importance  are  the  battle-ships  (see 
■^battleship),  which  take  the  place  of  the  line-of-battle 
ship  of  the  days  of  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Analogous  to 
the  battle-ship,  but  of  higher  speed  and  less  offensive  and 
defensive  power,  is  the  modem  armored  cruiser.  Follow- 
ing these  are  armored  coast-defense  vessels  of  limited  speed 
and  sea-going  qualities.  Next  are  the  protected  cruisers. 
The  modern  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  ships  of  the  latter  type  owing  to  their  feeble 
defensive  power  against  modern  shell  fire  in  comparison 
with  their  size.  The  recent  tendency  is  to  replace  them 
with  a new  type  of  cruiser  called  the  scout-cruiser.  This 
is  a vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  have  high  speed  in  rough 
weather  and  with  other  qualities  sacrificed  to  extreme 
speed.  Following  these  are  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats,  together  with  the  recently  developed  sub- 
marine boats.  The  above  comprise  all  the  types  of  fight- 
ing vessels  distinctly  recognized  in  a modem  navy.  Coast- 
and  harbor-defense  vessels  may  be  considered  as  small 
battle-ships  having  limited  speed  and  seaworthiness,  and 
tend  to  disappear  as  a distinct  type.  Besides  the  fighting 
ships,  a modem  navy  requires  a number  of  auxiliary 
vessels.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  supply-ships 


of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy, 
their  training,  education,  and  employment,  and  of  the 
assignment  and  movements  of  ships ; the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  armor,  guns,  mounts, 
and  ammunition  ; the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
of  the  designing,  building,  and  repair  of  the  hulls  of  ves- 
sels and  their  appurtenances ; the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, of  the  designing,  building,  and  repair  of  the 
propulsive  machinery  of  vessels,  and  of  the  electrical 
appliances;  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  of  the 
purchase,  transportation,  and  care  of  all  stores,  provisions, 


RELATIVE  ORDER  OF  WAR-SHIP  TONNAGE 


Present  Order  (Tonnage 
Completed) 

As  Would  be  the  Case  if  Vessels 
now  Building  were  Completed 

Nation 

Tonnage 

Nation 

Tonnage 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

United  States  .... 

1,978,212 

837,982 

773,107 

630,769 

471,558 

286,930 

224,837 

178,149 

Great  Britain 

Germany  

United  States  — 

2,478,152 

1,124,257 

898,345 

806,729 

613,724 

459,207 

416,310 

260,751 

Austria 

Austria 

n-declension  (en'de-klen'sbon),  n.  The  weak 
declension  of  Teutonic  nouns  and  adjectives, 
in  which  the  stem  ends  in  n.  N.  E.  D. 

Ne.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  the  element 
neon. 

N.  E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  New  England ; 
(6)  of  northeast;  (c)  of  Northeastern  Postal 
District,  London. 

Dealing  (ne'ling),  n.  Same  as  annealing. 

nealogic,  a.  2.  Same  as  *neanic. 

In  several  immature  individuals  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  the  early  nealogic  [neanic]  stage  the  beaks  are 
strongly  elevated,  probably  erect,  and  each  has  a very 
large  open  delthyrium,  surface  smooth  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally developing  eight  plications  and  a mesial  sinus  in 
each  valve.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  9. 

Nealotus  (ne-a-16'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veaXuro f, 
newly-caught,’  < vcof,  new,  + afaerd;,  taken, 

< d?Mvai,  take,  catch.]  A genus  of  deep-sea 
fishes  of  the  family  Gempvlidse,  found  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Neanderthal  skull.  See  *sJculV. 

neanic  (ne-an'ik),  a.  [Gr.  veavinic,  youthful, 

< veavlae,  a youth,  < vioc,  new.]  Noting  that 
stage  of  evolution  or  auxology  which  is 


neanic 

broadly  equivalent  to  adolescence  or  ap- 
proaching maturity:  opposed  to  the  *nepionic 
or  infantile,  and  the  *ephebic  or  adult  stage. 

At  this  stage,  the  early  neanic,  the  lines  of  growth  are 
well  marked  anil  of  nearly  equal  strength  with  the  revolv- 
ing lines,  the  two  together  giving  the  shell  surface  a re- 
ticulated  appearance.  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  519. 

N63>i*ctiCci  (ne-ark'ti-ka),  n,  Tlie  Nearctic 
region.  See  Nearctic. 

near-point,  n — Absolute  near-polnt,  the  nearest 

point  at  which  an  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  one  eye 
alone.  Relative  near-polnt,  the  nearest  point  of 
distinct  vision  for  both  eyes. 

nearthrosis  (ne-ar-thro  ' sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
vtoc,  new,  + NL.  arthrosis.}  Same  as  pseud- 
arthrosis. 

Neb.  An  abbreviation  of  Nebraska. 
nebenkern  (na'ben-kern),  n.  y pi.  nebenkerne 
(-ker-ne).  [0-.,  < neben,  near,  + kern,  nucleus.] 
In  cytol.,  the  paranucleus ; an  extra-nuclear 
body  in  the  spermatid,  arising  from  the 
spindle-fibers  of  the  secondary  spermatocyte. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  many  other  cyto- 
plasmic structures,  such  as  the  mitosome  and 
yolk-nucleus. 

nebhelah  (neb-ha'la),  n.  [Heb.  nebhelah,  car- 
cass, dead  body,  < nabhal,  decay,  wither.]  A 
dead  body;  especially,  the  carcass  of  an  ani- 
mal which  has  died  from  disease  and  is  not 
fit  for  food. 

Nebr.  t An  abbreviation  of  Nebraska. 

Nebris2  (ne  bris),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  sciaenoid 
fishes  found  on  both  coasts  of  tropical  America, 
nebula,  n.—  Cometary  nebula,  a nebula  which  re- 
sembles a comet  in  appearance,  usually  having  a stellar 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  branching  out  on  one  side  as  if 
forming  a tail.— Crab  nebula,  a nebula  in  Taurus, 
Messier  1 : called  the  crab  nebula  by  Lord  Rosse,  and  so 
generally  still  known,  although  the  appendages  which 
rendered  the  name  appropriate  have  not  been  seen  since 
Rosse  noted  them,—  photography  does  not  show  them, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  temporary  and 
have  disappeared.—  Fish-mouth  nebula,  a descriptive 
name  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  which  has  a notable 


bright-line  spectrum.  Its  spectrum  is  continuous.  An 
example  is  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  (Messier  31). 
nebular  hypothesis.  The  hypothesis  was  suggested 
in  a somewhat  crude  and  unscientific  form  by  Sweden- 
borg and  Rant,  but  was  first  distinctly  formulated  by 
Laplace  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
.tie  assumed  that  the  matter  of  which  the  sun  and  planets 
are  now  composed  was  once  a nebula — an  immense  ball 
of  heated  gases,  somewhat  condensed  at  the  center,  and 
wrth  a revolution  on  an  axis.  He  did  not  assume,  as 
Rant  had  done,  that  the  whole  material  universe  was 
once  gaseous,  and  that  the  formation  of  such  a rotating 
nebulous  ball  was  produced  simply  by  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation. He  did  not  undertake  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
the  primordial  nebula,  but  simply  assumed  its  existence, 
starting  with  this,  he  assumed  that  the  nebula  losing 
heat  by  radiation  would  contract  under  its  own  gravita- 
tion  and  that,  for  mechanical  reasons,  the  speed  of  its 
rotation  would  necessarily  increase.  In  consequence  of 


necessist 

and  their  satellites  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  with 
the  exception  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  These  exceptions 
can  be  explained  in  more  than  one  way,  by  slightly  modi- 
fying the  assumption  that  the  rings  revolve  as  if  solid. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  particles  at  the  outer  edge 


Fish-mouth  Nebula,— the  great  nebula  in  Orion. 

feature  of  the  appearance  indicated.— Green  nebula 
one  which  shows  a greenish  tint  due  to  the  bright  lines 
of  nebulmm  : contrasted  with  white  -knebula.  The  planet- 
ary  nebula  H.  iv.  1 in  Aquarius  is  especially  vivid  in 
color.- Hind’3  nebula,  a nebula  near  the  variable  star 
T Tauri,  discovered  by  Hind  in  1852  with  a small  tele- 
scope.  After  growing  brighter  for  a time  it  faded  away 
with  fluctuating  luminosity  and  is  now  visible  only  in  the 
largest  telescopes,  if  at  all.  Another,  discovered  near  it 
by  O.  Struve  in  1868,  has  behaved  in  a similar  manner. — 
Horseshoe  nebula,  the  nebula  Messier  17,  often 
called  the  Omega  nebula,  on  account  of  its  form.— 
Keyhole  nebula,  a nebula  in  the  constellation  Argo 
(Carina)  which  has  a peculiar  dark  keyhole-shaped  hole 
near  its  center.  The  remarkable  variable  y Argus  is 
close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  keyhole.—  Omega  neb- 
ula, a bright  nebula,  Messier  17,  shaped  like  the  Greek 
letter  omega  (fi)  in  the  constellation  of  Scutum  Sobies- 
kanum.  Owl  nebula,  a peculiar  planetary  nebula, 
Messier  97,  in  Ursa  Major : so  called  from  its  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  face  of  an  owl.—  Stellar  nebula,  a 
body  of  numerous  distant  stars,  appearing  like  a nebula, 
or  a nebula  with  a stellar  nucleus.— Variable  nebula  a 
nebula  which  varies  in  brightness,  for  example,  1,555  ’in 
Dreyer  s New  General  Catalogue,  which  is  connected  with 
the  variable  star  T Tauri.— Whirlpool  nebula,  the  nebula 
Messier  51  in  the  constellation  of  the  Hunting  Dogs : so 
called  by  Lord  Rosse  because  of  its  wonderful  spiral 
structure.  Similar  features  have  since,  however,  been 
brought  out  in  numerous  other  nebula?.— White  neb- 
ula, one  which  is  not  green,  like  the  nebula?  which  give  a 


this  rotation  the  nebulous  globe  would  become  flattened 
at  the  poles  and,  ultimately,  as  the  contraction  went  on, 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  would  become  equal 
to  gravity  and  rings  of  nebulous  matter,  like  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  would  be  detached  from  the  central  mass.  In 
fact,  Saturn’s  rings  suggested  this  feature  of  the  theory. 
A ring  thus  formed  would  for  a time  revolve  entire,  but 
would  ultimately  break,  and  the  material  would  collect 
into  a globe,  revolving  around  the  central  nebula  as  a 
planet.  Laplace  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  ring 
would  revolve  as  if  it  were  solid,  the  outer  edge  moving 
more  swiftly  than  the  inner,  and  if  so  the  planet  would 


A whirlpool  nebula,— great  spiral  nebula  in  Hydra. 


necessarily  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  ring.  Its  revolution  around  the  central  mass 
would  of  course  be  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the  equator  of 
the  whole.  The  planet  thus  formed  might  throw  off 
rings  of  its  own,  and  so  form  for  itself  a system  of  rings 
and  satellites.  Obviously  this  theory  explains  most  of 
the  peculiar  facts  of  the  solar  system,  especially  the  fact 
that  the  planets  all  revolve  in  nearly  circular  orbits,  all 
m the  same  direction,  and  in  planes  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  sun’s  equator ; and  also  the  fact  that  the  planets 


White  nebula,— great  nebula  in  Andromeda. 

(By  courtesy  of  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  of  England.) 

of  a ring  must  move  more  slowly,  instead  of  more  rapidly 
than  those  at  the  inner  edge.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
actually  the  case  with  the  rings  of  Saturn.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  judging  from  the  prevailing 
spiral  structure  of  the  nebulae  and  the  number  of  binary 
stars,  both  visual  and  spectroscopic,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  formation  of  rings  would  occur  on  iy  seldom.  So  far  as 
yet  appears  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  unique  in  the  universe. 
A modified  form  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Faye  assumes  that  the  inner  planets  were  formed  within 
the  nebula,  before  the  outer  ones,  and  are  therefore  older  • 
but  this  has  gained  little  acceptance.  There  are  serious 
and  probably  fatal,  objections  to  any  theory  which 
assumes  as  its  starting-point  a mass  of  heated  gas.  In 
the  light  of  modern  investigations  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  the  original  ‘cloud’  or  ‘nebula’  was  cold,  and 
that  the  present  high  temperature  of  the  sun  and  planets 
has  been  developed  in  the  process  of  their  formation. 
Nor  does  it  appear  how  the  matter  of  a nebulous  ring 
could  coalesce  into  a planet,  at  least  within  any  such 
length  of  time  as  can  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusions 
as  to  the  possible  age  of  the  solar  system  deduced  hv 
Lord  Kelvin  and  others  from  the  theory  of  heat— conclu- 
sions which,  however,  may  be  greatly  modified  if  it  should 
appear  that  other  sources  than  mechanical  contraction 
have  contributed  heat  to  be  radiated  into  space,  thus  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  contraction  and  allowing  more  time 
for  the  formation  of  planets  and  satellites.  At  present 
the  general  drift  of  opinion  favors  a ‘ meteoritic  hypothe- 
sis of  some  sort,  substituting  for  the  primordial  gaseous 
nebula  a swarm  of  small  cold  meteoric  masses,  from  the 
slow  aggregation  of  which  the  sun  and  planets  have 
gradually  been  built  up.  Such  a meteoritic  cloud  would 
behave,  as  George  Darwin  has  shown,  very  much  like  a 
mass  of  gas,  but  with  an  immensely  magnified  time- 
scale  of  evolution.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  planet- 
esimal  hypothesis  lately  proposed  by  Chamberlin  consists 
in  assuming  that  the  meteors,  instead  of  moving  indis- 
criminately in  all  directions,  move  in  paths  which  are 
nearly  concentric  circles  and  nearly  in  one  plane,  like 
infinitesimal  planets,  occasionally  overtaking  each  other 
and  coalescing  without  any  violent  shock.— Nebular 
line.  See  kline 2. 

nebulated  (neb'u-la-ted),  p.  a.  [L.  nebula,  a 
cloud.]  Obscured  as  with  a cloud;  clouded. 

On  the  head  and  neck  the  light  rufous  decidedly  pre- 
dominates, and  seems  indistinctly  but  thickly  nebulated 
with  dusky;  this  dusky  forming  a conspicuous  spot  just 
at  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye. 

Cones,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  608. 

nebulation  (neb-u-la  ' shon),  n.  [ nebula  + 
-ation.]  Nebulosity;  the  character  or  condi- 
tion of  being  nebulated. 
nebulilim  (ne-bu'Ii-um),  n.  [NL.,  < nebula, 
nebula.]  A supposed  gaseous  element  as- 
sumed to  account  for  the  brilliant  green  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  nebulte.  Thus  far  it 
has  not  been  detected  on  the  earth,  or  in  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  except  the  nebulaj. 

The  spectrum  is  purely  gaseous,  and  is  dominated  visu- 
ally, with  more  than  the  usual  emphasis,  by  the  green 
nebulium  line,  while  in  the  photographic  region  the  ray  at 
A 3727  was  found  by  Von  Cothard  to  be  of  quite  peculiar 
strength.  Symptoms  of  helium-emission  should  be  looked 
for.  A.  M.  Clerlce,  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  517. 

nebulization  (neVu-li-za'shon),  v.  [nebuliz(e) 

+ -ation.']  The  state  of  being  nebulized ; re- 
duction to  a fine  spray  or  vapor:  said  of  a 
liquid.— Nebulization  treatment,  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, chiefly  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
direct  application  or  the  inhalation  of  a medicated  spray. 

Nebulous  star,  (b]  See  *stari. 
necessario  (ne-che-sa'ri-o),  a.  [It.]  Inwi«sic, 
same  as  obbligato. 

necessarious  t,  a.  Same  as  necessary. 
necessist  (ne-ses'ist),  n.  [necess{ism)  4-  -ist.] 
Same  as  necessitarian.  W.  <?.  Ward. 


necessitate 

necessitate  (ne-ses'i-tat),  a.  Necessitated, 
necessitative  (ne-ses'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [ necessitate 
+ -ive.  1 Rendering  necessary;  necessitat- 
ing : as,  a necessitative  conviction, 
neck,  n.  6.  (j)  (3)  The  prolonged  apex  of  a perithecium 
or  pycnidium.  (()  The  crook  of  the  head  of  a golf-club 
where  it  joins  the  shaft,  (m)  A reduced  section  in  a rod 
or  bar ; specifically,  the  part  of  a rod  or  bar  under  tensile 
test  in  a testing-machine  where  the  material  is  stretch- 
ing more  than  in  other  parts  of  its  length.  As  the  weight  , .. 

of  the  piece  cannot  change,  the  materialmust  diminish  n6Ck-StOCK  (nek  stOK),  n. 


Nectria 


neck-rest  under  his  neck.  Neck-rests  are  used  in  many  Nectalia  (nek-ta'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Haeckel,  1888), 
parts  of  the  world,  for  instance  in  China,  Japan,  New  <;  (jr  vr,KTU,  swimming,  + a/f,  the  sea.]  The 
Guinea,  and  many  parts  of  Africa.  In  some  regions,  as  m t • al  ug  of  the  family  Nectalidse. 

* [NL,,  < Nec- 


Alaska,  they  are  used  only  by  shamans.  . 

neck-ring,  n.  2.  Ill  mech. , a bushing  fitted  m Nectalidse  (nek-tal  l-de),  n.  pi. 


the  bottom  of  the  stuffing-box  on  an  engine- 
cylinder  or  steam-chest.  It  is  usually  of  brass  and 
prevents  the  rod  and  cylinder  from  rusting  together 
when  the  engine  is  shut  down  for  some  time.  It  is  easily 
renewable  in  case  of  wear. 


in  cross-section  as  its  length  increases.  Hence,  a hollow- 
ing of  the  sides  or  perimeter  and  theformation  of  a neck 
occur  before  the  piece  parts.  This  local  stretch  or  diminu- 
tion of  area  at  the  fracture  is  a measure  of  the  toughness  or 
ductility  of  the  material,  the  reduction  of  the  area  at 
fracture  being  greatest  for  ductile  materials  and  least  for 
those  which  are  brittle. 

When  a wrought  iron  or  steel  piece  is  tested,  the  elon- 


arranged  cravat  worn  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  somewhat  resembling  the  stock  of 


talia  + -idee.']  A family  of  physonectous  si- 
phonophorans.  The  forms  are  polygastric,  . 
with  a short  vesicular  stem  and  branched  ten- 
tacles, the  stem  bearing  numerous  siphons, 
palpons,  and  bracts,  the  nectocalyxes  being  in 
A made-up,  stiffly  two  or  four  rows  and  the  pneuraatophore  hav- 
ing radial  pouches.  It  includes  the  genera 
Nectalia  and.  Sphyrophysa. 


the  present  day.  There  was  a metal  spring  nectariferous  (nek-ta-rif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  nectar 
within  it  to  keep  it  in  place  on  the  neck.  A.  ■ - ■ ~ • tV  ’ ■ ' 

M.  Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  169. 
neck-stool  (nek'stol),  n.  Same  as  * neck-rest . 

! oke,  n Whlffletree  neck-yoke,  in  lumber- 

leavy  logging  neck-yoke,  to  the  ends  of  which  short 

[ . whiffletrees  are  attached  by  rings.  From  the  ends  of  the 

each  side  of  the  break,  there  is  superposed  on  the  first  a whiffletrees  wide  straps  run  to  the  breeching,  thus  giv- 
greater  local  elongation  in  what  is  called  the  “neck"  of  the  ing  the  team  added  power  in  holding  back  loads  on  steep  nectarine,  n. — Native  nectarine,  in  Australia,  the 
break.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  June,  1905,  p.  456.  slopes.  emu-appl e,  Raneooria  acidula. 

Nithsdaleneck,  goiter.— Septal  neck,  the  calcareous  necraemia  (nek-re'mi-ii),  [NL.,  < Gr.  vetipaq,  nectarivoroilS  (nek -ta-riv  ' o-rus),  a.  [Gr. 

♦ . , V, 1..  tlio  pnntnm  of  on  O m ilintn  t.P  fiv  linilt.illlil  1*011  O’  h _ J J 1 ,1  — _j_  ^ "V-.  1 „ o/l  1 1 1 Of,  1 oil  r\  n i*  , it** / _ * — 


+ -fer,  < ferre,  bear.]  Producing  nectar,  as 
a flower. 

The  fritillary,  ...  a large,  handsome,  bell-shaped 
flower,  with  separate  petals,  . . . and  with  a nectariferous 
cavity  at  their  base,  ...  is  purple  or  red,  chequered 
with  lurid  marks. 

Grant  Allen,  Colours  of  Flowers,  p.  56. 


tube  in  the  septum  of  an  ammonite  or  nautilus  through 
which  the  siphuncle  passes. — To  get  it  in  the  neck, 
to  receive  a hard  blow  in,  or  as  if  in,  the  neck ; be  hit 
in  a sensitive  place.  [Slang.] 

Showing  how  Vanity  is  still  on  deck 
And  Humble  Virtue  gets  it  in  the  neck. 

Wallace  Irwin,  Love  Sonnets  of  a Hoodlum,  Epilogue. 

Volcanic  neck.  See  neck,  6 (k). 

neckatee  (nek'a-te),  n.  [neck  + -atee,  an  arbi-  

trary  ending,  as  if  F.]  A neckerchief ; a small  necr0ki0sis 
shawl-shaped  wrap.  [Rare.]  • • •- 

Other  colonists  had  speckled  neck-cloths,  lawn  and 
silesia  neck-cloths.  Men  and  women  both  wore  them. 

They  were  also  called  neck-clotlies,  neckerchiefs,  neck- 
ingers,  and  neckate.es. 

A.  M.  Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  167. 
neck-band,  n.  3.  Same  as  * neck-cord . 
neck-bang  (uek'baug),  n.  The  short  hair 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  of 


a dead  body,  + alpa,  blood.]  Destruction  or 
devitalization  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
necrobacillosis  (nek//ro-bas-i-lo'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
vcitpdg,  a dead  body,  + NL.  bacillus  + -osis.] 
Any  disease  of  animals  produced  by  Bacillus 
necrophorus  and  characterized  by  caseone- 
crotic  lesions.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. , Eep.  Bur . 
Animal  Industry,  1905,  p.  18. 

n.  2.  In  biol.,  the  doctrine  or 


vtsrap,  nectar,  + L.  -vorus,  < vorare,  eat.] 
Feeding  on  nectar,  as  the  true  bees. 

Nectarivoroxis  insects,  having  acquired  the  habit  of 
frequenting  leaves  covered  throughout  their  entire  sur- 
face with  honey  dew,  continued  to  do  so,  even  when  the 
excretion  had  ceased.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1896,  p.  421. 

necteric  (nek-ter'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vjjktt/p,  for  vf/urr/e, 
a swimmer,  < vtjxelv,  swim.]  Capable  of  swim- 
ming: in  marine  gool.,  said  of  an  animal  that 
opinion  that  living  beings  may  arise  from  de-  is  able  to  direct  its  own  movements  through  the 
composing  organic  matter:  contrasted  with  water:  contrasted  with  *ploteric  or  drifting, 
the  opinion  that  they  may  be  spontaneously  necton  (nek ' ton),  n.  [Gr.  vtjkt6v,  neut.  of 
generated  from  inorganic  matter.  vyicrdc,  swimming.]  A name  introduced  by 

necrogenic  (nek-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rt'Kour,  a Haeckel  in  1890  for  the  entire  assemblage  of 
dead  body,  + -yevyy,  -produced,  + -ic.]  Orig-  aquatic  animals  that  lead  an  actively  swim- 
inating,  actually  or  supposedly,  from  dead  ming  life.  A torpedo-like  form,  bilateral 
matter. 


which  grows  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a , , , 

woman  where  the  line  of  hair  growth  begins,  necrogenous  (nek-roj  e-mis),  a.  [Gr.  vcspdc,  a 

" ° ° L/wl.r  _L_  sis>vtf\ma  I lluorninrt  An  HooH  r\T» 

See  bang,  n. 


She  wore  brown  cotton  gloves  and  a brown  cotton  veil  to 
preserve  her  complexion.  Her  neck-bangs,  recently  re- 
leased from  curling-tins,  stood  out  like  a bunch  of  tum- 
bleweed. The  Century,  Aug.,  1905,  p.  602. 

neck-cord  (nek'kord),  n.  A cord  which  con- 
nects the  Jacquard  attachment  of  a loom  with 
the  harness  or  heddle.  Also  called  neck-band. 
B.  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving,  p.  192. 
neck-core  (nek'kor),  n.  A mass  of  resistant 
lava  in  the  chimney  of  a volcano. 

The  fact  that  most  volcanoes  ‘ plug  ’ themselves  after 
varying  periods  of  activity,  and  that  some  of  these  reopen 

tl-i-a  lino  r\f  tmvlior  orii'nfinna  wnnlrl  in  it.splf 


dead  body,  4-  -genous.]  Growing  on  dead  or 
dying  tissues  or  organs.  Mayne. 
necrographer  (nek-rog'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  vaip6r, 
a dead  body,  4-  ypatyuv,  write.] 
ogist. 


A necrol- 


symmetry,  and  highly  developed  swimming- 
musculature  characterize  this  group,  of  which 
the  fishes,  whales,  and  squids  are  examples. 
Nectonemertes  (nek//t<j-ne-m6r'tez),  n.  [NL. 
( Verrill,  1893),  < Gr.  vijictoc,  swimming,  + NL. 
Nemertes.]  A typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nectonemertidse. 


What  Twysden  read  in  the  Globe  was  a mere  curt  para-  NectonomertidfB  (nek',/td-ne-mer'ti-de),  n.  pi. 

* [NL.,  < Nectonemertes  + -idee.']  A family  of 

nemerteans,  of  the  order  Metanemertini,  con- 
sisting of  deep-sea  forms  with  short,  broad 
bodies,  the  hinder  end  being  flattened  into  a 
fin,  the  mouth  and  proboscis  openings  separate, 
and  eyes  absent.  It  contains  the  genera  Nec- 

tonemertes  and  Hyalonemertes. 

directly  in  the  line  of  earlier  eruptions,  would  in  itself  necromorphoUS  (nek-ro-mor  ' fus),  a.  [Gr.  nectot)llore  (nek'to-for),  n.  [Gr.  vyurAg,  swim- 

seem  to  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  extravasated  V£Knoc  a dead  bodv,  + t'orJOA,  form.]  That  jT  . ) / - 

plugs  Ineck-cores  or  towers)  should  appear  at  the  surface.  ' ’ - - ’ - — - 

Science,  May  20,  1904,  p.  SOI. 

See  ♦par- 


graph  : but’  in  next  moming’B  Times  there  was  one  of 
those  obituary  notices  to  which  noblemen  of  eminence 
must  submit  from  the  mysterious  necrographer  engaged 
by  that  paper.  Thackeray,  Philip,  II.  p.  36. 

necromania  (nek-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veupdc,  a dead  body,  + pav'ia,  madness.]  A 
morbid  attraction  toward  death  or  the  dead. 


veitpoc,  a aeaa  ooav,  t poppy,  form.] 
simulates  death ; seeming  lifeless ; lying  mo- 

. tionless  like  a dead  body : applied  to  the  pupse 

Necker’s  cube  or  parallelepiped.  See  +par-  of  cel,tajn  Coleoptera. 
allelcpiped.  necrophile  (nek'ro-fil),  n.  [Gr.  vespar,  a dead 

neck-furrow  (nek'fur//o),  n.  The  posterior  bodv  + loving.]  One  who  exhibits 


groove  on  the  cephalon  of  a trilobite,  dividing 
the  glabella  from  the  occipital  segment.  Also 
called  nuclial  furrow. 

neckgear  (nek'ger),  n.  Same  as  neckwear. 


necrophilism, 
necrophobic  (nek-ro-fo'bik) 


+ -ic.'] 
phobia. 


Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  neero- 


ming,  + popog , < (ftepeiv , bear.]  A nectocalyx 
or  nectozooid. 

Isolated  nectophores  occur  in  the  hauls  from  620,  1275, 
and  1470  fathoms.  In  shape  they  resemble  the  nectophores 
of  Vogtia  pentacantha,  Roll.,  but  their  margin  is  smooth, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  with  spinous  processes. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  April,  1903,  p.  429. 

[necrophobia)  Nectria  (nek'tri-R),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1849), 


necklace  (nek'las),  v.  i.  and  t. ; pret.  and  pp-  necropole  (nek'ro-pol),  n.  Same  as  necropolis, 
necklaced,  ppr . necklacing.  To  form  into  a Necropsittacns  (nek-rop-sit'a-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
necklace;  encircle  or  surround  with,  or  as  ^ J,  dead;  + ^a/cof;*a  parrot.]  The 
with,  a necklace.  N.Jb.D.  generic  name  for  a large  and  extinct  species 

necklace-shell  (nek'las-shel),  n.  A marine  parrot,  Necropsittacus  rodericanusf  formerly 
univalve  mollusk  (the  pearly  necklace-shell),  foi^d  on  Rodriguez  Island. 

Elenchus  bellulus.  When  deprived^of  Us^epi;  necr0sial  (nek-rd'zial),  a.  [necrosis  + -all] 

Relating  to  necrosis. 


dermis  by  the  action  of  acid  or  by  other 
means,  it  has  a blue  or  green  pearly  luster. 
[Tasmania.] 

necklace-weed  (nek  ' las -wed),  n.  1.  The 
white  baneberry,  Actee'a  alba. — 2.  The  false 
gromwell,  Onosmodium  Virginianum. 

~ neck  - leathers 

(nek'leTH'- 
erz),  n.  pi.  In 
mining,  leather 
washers  on  top 
of  the  lid  of  a 
clack  to  pre- 
vent wear, 
neck-plate 
(nek ' plat),  n. 
Same  as  neck- 
piece, 1. 

neck-rest  (nek'- 


necrosis,  n.  2.  (b)  A disease  of  the  grape, 
attributed  to  Bacillus  vilivorus — Phosphorus 
necrosis,  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  due  to  poisoning  by  the 
fumes  of  phosphorus. 

necrotize  (nek'ro-tiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  necro- 
tized, ppr.  necrotizing.  [ necrot(ic ) + -ize.] 

I.  intrans.  To  become  necrotic. 

It  is  assumed  generally  that  the  fraying  of  the  velvet 
has  originated  through  fighting,  that  the  bared  portion 
of  the  antler-bone  became  necrotic,  and  had  therefore  to 
be  renewed  Ac.,  and  that  the  whole  process  of  stripping, 
necrotising,  shedding,  and  renewing  has  become  rhyth- 
mical—a feature  due  to  cumulative  inheritance. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  I.  211. 

To  cause  necrosis  in ; render  ne- 


A Wooden  Neck-rest  of  the  Ba-Mangwato 
Tribe,  South  Africa. 

sists  generally  of  a rounded  crosspiece  with  supports, 
and  is  four  to  eight  inches  high.  The  sleeper  places  the 


II.  trans. 
erotic. 

In  this  same  article  Dorset  and  de  Schweinitz  described 
the  isolation  of  a necrotizing  acid  which  they  obtained 
from  tuberculous  cultures, 
rest),  n.  A Sup-  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Hep.  Bur.  Animal  Industry,  1902,  p.  276. 

port  for  the  neCrotomist  (uek-rot'o-mist),  ».  [ necrotom(y ) 
neck,  used  in  _jsi  ^ One  who  dissects  dead  bodies.  Craig. 
resting.  It  con-  necrotomyi  n.  2.  A surgical  operation  for 
the  removal  of  necrosed  bone. 


< Gr.  vtjK-rplc,  fern)  of  vysriip,  a swimmer.  The 
allusion  is  obscure ; perhaps  the  fungus  was 
first  found  on  aquatic  plants.]  1.  A large 
genus  of  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  of 
the  family  Hypo- 
creaceee,  having  the 
perithecia  mem- 
branous, single,  or 
variously  aggre- 
gated on  a stroma, 
an  d usual  ly  bright- 
colored.  The  spores 
are  elongate,  hyaline, 
and  uniseptate.  In 
many  species  conidia 
occur  which  have  been 
described  under  the 
genus  Tubercularia  of 
the  Fungi  Imperfecti. 
About  250  species  have 
been  described.  Most 
of  them  are  regarded 
as  saprophytes,  but  N. 
Ipomoese  is  said  to 
cause  a stem-rot  of  egg- 
plant and  sweet-pota- 
toes, and  N.  ditissima 
is  considered  by  some 
authorities  as  the  cause 
of  the  canker  of  fruit- 
trees. 

[(.  c.]  pi.  nee- 


Nectria  ditissima. 
a,  three  groups  of  perithecia  on  a 
branch ; b,  section  of  a perithecium 
showing  asci ; c,  an  ascus  with  spores 
and  paraphyses;  d,  the  Tubercularia  2, 


stage,  a section  showing  ascigerous  Ativ  fllTlPllS 

perithecia  forming ; a portion  of  the  triUS.  Aliy  llUlgUi> 
Tubercularia  stage  showing  conidia.  of  til©  geilUS  A eC- 
All  except  a,  highly  magnified.  ^a.  See  apple- 

tree  and  plum  + canker,  cacao  and  coral-spot 
♦ disease , and  Tubercularia. 


nectriaceous 

nectriaceous  (nek-tri-a'shius),  a.  [ nectria  + 
-aceous.']  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Nectria . 

Nectrioidaceae,  Nectrioideae  (nek^tri-oi-da'- 
se-e,  nek-tri-oid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Nectria 
+ -out  + - acese , -e&.]  Same  as  *Zytliiace3e . 
needle,  U.  3,  (i)  111  mech.  : (1)  the  needle-shaped  or 
pointed  stem  in  a needle-valve.  (2)  A curved  arm  which 
carries  the  binding- wire  around  the  bundle  in  a binder  or 
reaper.  ( j)  A slender  timber,  usually  square  or  rectangu- 
lar in  cross-section,  generally  used  in  a contiguous  parallel 
series  to  close  an  opening  or  to  cover  an  area,  as  in  a needle 
kweir  (which  see),  where  it  is  placed  in  an  inclined  or 
vertical  position  against  horizontal  bottom  and  top  sills, 
extending  across  the  channel  or  waterway  to  be  regu- 
lated or  closed. 

6.  pi.  In  mining : (a)  Beams  laid  across  a 
mine  shaft  to  support  a cage.  ( b ) Bunions. 
— Active  needle,  a lively,  sensitive  compass-needle. — 
Crazy  needle,  a compass-needle  which  flies  about  in  an 
erratic  manner  owing  to  some  magnetic  disturbance  in 
its  vicinity.—  Demagnetized  needle,  a needle  which 
has  lost  its  magnetism.—  Hang-back  needle,  a compass- 
needle  which  does  not  respond  immediately  to  the  change 
of  a vessel’s  head,  but  sticks  for  the  time  being. — Hypo- 
dermic needle,  a hollow  needle  used  for  injecting  medi- 
cated solutions  into  the  tissues. — Ligature  needle,  a 
slender  steel  rod  with  an  eye  in  its  curved  extremity, 
used  to  pass  a ligature  underneath  an  artery. — Needle 
bath.  See  kbat  hi.—  Needle  Of  oscillation,  a suspended 
magnet  which  is  free  to  oscillate  about  a vertical  axis,  and 
is  used  to  determine,  by  means  of  its  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion, the  relative  horizontal  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field 
in  which  it  swings.— Quick  needle,  a compass-needle 
that  responds  instantly  to  the  change  of  course;  that 
neither  hangs  back  nor  takes  a long  time  to  settle.— Slow 
needle,  a magnetic  needle  that  has  little  life. — Sluggish 
needle.  Same  as  slow  kneedle. — Submerged  needle, 
the  needle  of  a liquid  compass. — Vicat’s  needle,  in 
ceram.,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  softness  of  clays 
and  for  determining  the  time  of  setting  of  Portland 
cement  It  consists  of  a needle,  which,  by  means  of  a 
fixed  load,  is  forced  to  a certain  depth  into  the  prepared 
clay  within  a given  time.  “The  softened  clay  is  well 
‘ wedged*  to  make  it  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  pressed 
into  a ring  four  centimeters  deep,  set  on  a glass  plate 
under  the  needle  and  struck  off  level  with  a steel  spatula. 
The  needle  is  then  allowed  to  penetrate  the  clay,  and  if 
within  five  minutes  it  sinks  to  a depth  of  four  centi- 
meters into  the  same,  the  clay  is  of  the  proper  consis- 
tence ; if  not,  it  is  either  made  stiffer  or  softened,  as  the 
case  may  be.”  Langenbeck,  Chem.  of  Pottery,  p.  19.— 
Wire  needle,  a light  thin  steel  wire  to  which  magnetic 
properties  have  been  imparted. 

needle-and-thread  (ne //  dl  - and  - three!'),  n. 

See  * needle-grass , 2. 

needle-bolt  (ne'dl-bolt),  n.  The  bolt  which 
carries  the  needle  in  a needle-gun.  N.  E.  I). 

needle-bush  (ne'dl-bush),  n.  A name  of  two 
Australian  trees : (a)  Hakea  leucoptera,  har- 
ing smooth,  terete  leaves,  from  1 to  3 inches 
long,  with  fine  straight  rigid  points:  called 
also  pin-bush  and.  water-tree.  (6)  The  wallaby 
acacia,  Acacia  rigens,  having  linear,  terete, 
rigid  phyllodia,  from  2 to  3 inches  long,  armed, 
with  a short,  often  recurved  point.  See 
*water-tree,  2,  and  wallaby  acacia,  under 
wallaby. 

needle-carrier  (ne  ' dl  - kar  " i - Or),  n.  A long- 
handled  needle-holder  used  in  surgery. 

needle-cast  (ne'dl-kast),  n.  A destructive  dis- 
ease of  the  young  Scotch  pine,  due  to  the 
fungus  Lophodermium  Pinastri.  Also  called 
pine-bliglit.  See  * Lophodermium  and  *cast- 
ing,  11. 

needle-fish,  n.  5.  A fish  of  the  family  Tylosu- 
ridse,  widely  distributed. 

needle-galvanometer  (ne ' dl -gal-va-nom//e- 
ter),  n.  A galvanometer  the  indications  of 
which  are  noted  by  means  of  the  movement 
of  a needle  or  pointer  over  a graduated  circle. 

needle-gate  (ne'dl-gat),  n.  A gate  or  obstruc- 
tion formed  by  placing  long,  slender  bars,  or 
‘ needles,’  side  by  side  vertically  in  a suitable 
frame.  The  needles,  since  they  are  relatively 
small,  can  be  quickly  placed  in  the  swiftly 
flowing  water  and  the  current  checked  with- 
out shock,  or  without  the  use  of  an  expensive 
and  heavy  mechanism.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Irriga- 
tion Engineering,  p.  229. 

needle-grass  (ne'dl-gras),  ».  1.  Aristida  fas- 
ciculata,  a grass  of  the  dry  country  from  Texas 
to  Montana,  constituting  on  some  poor  lands 
in  Texas  a large  element  in  the  forage.  The 
long,  straight  beards  of  the  spikelets  some- 
times penetrate  the  skin  or  intestines  of  lambs, 
but  the  loss  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  pas- 
turage. Also  called  purple  beard-grass  and 
dog-town  grass.  Associated  with  this  under 
the  same  name  is  A.  coarctata. — 2.  One  of 
several  species  of  Stipa,  especially  S.  comata, 
a common  bunch-grass  of  the  dry  mesas  and 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where 
it  is  abundant  and  affords  valuable  forage. 
The  awns  of  this  grass  also  cause  some  trouble. 
They  are  long  and  flexuous  and  have  suggested 


the  name  needle-and-thread.  Other  needle- 
grasses  of  this  genus  are  S.  Lettermanni,  S. 
Nelsoni,  and  S.  Tweedyi.  The  porcupine-grass, 
S.  viridula,  is  locally  called  by  the  same  name, 
needle-lace  (ne'dl-las),  n.  Lace  made  with  a 
needle,  in  distinction  from  that  made  with  the 
bobbin.  See  needle-point  lace,  under  lace. 
needle-lubricator  (ne'dl-lu//bri-ka-tor),  n. 
A lubricator  consisting  of  a reservoir  from 
which  a conical  tube  leads  the  oil  to  the  bear- 
ing, the  flow  being  regulated  by  the  position 
of  a stem  or  needle  which  almost  touches 
the  bearing. 

needle-nozle  (ne'dl-noz'T),  n.  In  hydraulic 
impulse-turbines  or  jet-wheels,  a form  of  long, 


Needle-nozle. 


a,  inlet  of  water  ; b , outlet  of  water,  annular  opening  between 
needle-rod  and  nozle  proper;  c,  body  of  valve;  d,  needle-rod;  e, 
controlling  wheel  for  hand;  f,  screw-thread;  g,  packing  in  stuff- 
ing-box ; h,  stuffing-box  gland. 

slender,  conical  nozle  for  directing  the  jet  of 
water  against  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  in 
which  the  velocity  of  water  through  the  nozle 
is  regulated,  without  disturbing  the  form  or 
direction  of  the  jet,  by  the  axial  motion  of  a 
corresponding  long,  slender,  conical  valve, 
called  a needle-valve.  See  *needle-valve. 
needle-palm  (ne'dl-pam),  n.  The  short-leaved 
tree-yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet,  Yucca  Schottii, 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico, 
needle-plate  (ne'dl-plat),  n.  A perforated 
plate  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
needles  of  the  warp-shedding  mechanism  of  a 
dobby-loom. 

needle-point  (ne'dl-point),  n.  A small  steel 
wire  having  a point  at  each  end,  used  in  the 
leg  of  a drawing-compass  in  place  of  a fixed 
point. 

needle-segment  (ne,dl-seg,/ment),  n.  The 
section  of  the  comb-cylinder  which  contains 
the  comb-needles  in  a cotton-combing  ma- 
chine. 

needle-sight  (ne'dl-sit),  ».  A slender  front 
sight,  used  on  small  arms  intended  for  match- 
firing and  sometimes  for  sharp-shooting, 
needle-valve  (ne'dl-valv),  n.  1.  A valve  ca- 
able  of  very  fine  adjustment. — 2.  A valve 
aving  a stem  with  a sharp  conical  point 


a 


Needle- valve. 

a,  supply  inlet ; b,  discharge  outlet ; c,  body  of  valve  ; d,  needle- 
valve  ; e,  lever  or  handle ; /,  screw  on  spindle;  g,  packing  in  stuff- 
ing-box; h,  stuffing-box  gland. 

which  bears  on  a conical  seat.  The  stem  is 
made  to  travel  by  a very  fine  screw,  and  a 
large  turn  of  the  handle  is  required  to  make  a 
small  change  in  the  opening  through  the  valve. 
— 3.  A similar  valve  controlling  an  opening 
of  very  small  size. 

A small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  injected  through  a 
needle  valve,  which  allows  a very  fine  stream  to  pass  into 
the  space  between  two  pipes,  running  in  a coil  approx- 
imately 300  feet  long  surrounding  a pipe  containing  the 
brine  above  mentioned. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  22628. 

needle-wire  (ne'dl-wir),  n.  A high  grade  of 
steel  wire. 

neeskotting  (nes'kot-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
* nceskot , v.,  supposed  to  be  from  a noun 
*neeskot,  an  appar.  perverted  form  of  an 
Amerindian  word  which  appears  in  Cana- 
dian F.  as  nigogue,  < Micmae  negok  (Rand), 
the  jaw  of  a salmon-spear,  also  the  salmon- 
spear  itself,  used  in  taking  fish  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  fire  or  torch.]  The  spearing, 
or  rather  gaffing,  of  fish  in  shallow  water  at 
night  with  the  aid  of  a lantern  or  torch,  the 
‘spear’  being  a long  pole  with  a hook  at  the 
end.  Compare  *weequashing.  F.  Starr,  cited 
in  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  p. 
251. 

Neetroplus  (ne-et'  ro-plus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


negroidal 

vt°C,  new,  + NL.  Etroplus,  a related  genus  of 
fishes  (<  Gr.  yrpov,  abdomen,  + bnAov,  armor).] 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cychlidae, found 
in  fresh  waters  of  Central  America, 
nefer  (nef'er),  n.  [Old  Egyptian.]  An  ancient 
Egyptian  lute  or  guitar,  usually  with  three 
strings,  a small  elliptical  body,  and  a very 
long  neck.  See  *nabla. 
nefew,  nevew,  n.  Amended  spellings  of 
nephew. 

nefritic,  a.  and  n.  An  amended  spelling  of 
nephritic. 

neftgil  (neft'gil),  n.  A kind  of  earth-wax, 
allied  to  ozocerite,  found  on  the  island  of 
Cheleken  in  the  Caspian,  and  said  to  occur  also 
in  Persia.  It  consists  of  paraffins  and  a res- 
inous material.  It  is  reported  as  existing  in 
large  quantity.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust. 
Chem.,  p.  16. 

neg.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  negative;  (b)  of 
negatively. 

negative.  I.  a.  -Negative  class  or  order,  the  class 
or  order  of  a function  which  has  more  infinities  than 
zeroes.— Negative  culture.  See  k culture.—  Negative 
form,  pyramid,  tetrahedron,  etc.  See;  kform,  2.— 
Negative  motion,  number,  remainder,  skewness. 
See  krnotion , etc. 

11.  — Grained  negative,  in  photog.,  a negative  in 

which  the  half-tones  of  the  image  are  given  a grained 
appearance,  usually  by  interposing  a fine  netting  or  wire 
gauze  between  the  lens  and  the  object  photographed. 
Such  negatives  are  used  in  photomechanical  printing. — 
Line  negative,  in  photog.,  a negative  made  behind  a 
line-screen  and  used  in  photo-engraving.  Woodbury. 
Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  272. 

negative-clasp  (neg'a-tiv-lslasp),  n.  In  pho- 
tog., a wire  clamp  for  raising  negative  plates 
from  a bath  without  injury  to  the  film.  Also 
called  negative-lifter. 

negativistic  (neg//a-ti-vis'tik),  a.  [ negative 
+ -ist  + -ic.j  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by  negativism. 

Negaunee  formation.  See  * formation . 

Negligee  shirt,  a shirt  not  of  the  conventional  white, 
stifHy  starched  kind ; a shirt  of  woolen  or  unstarched 
linen  or  cotton,  worn  for  comfort. 

Negri  bodies,  minute  round  or  oval  bodies  found  in 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  hippocampus  major,  the  pons,  the 
Purkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellum,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  animals  dead  of  rabies.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  protozoa  and  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease.  Med.  Record,  Nov.  2,  1907,  p.  750. 

negrified  (ne'gri-fid),  a.  Having  become  simi- 
lar to  negroes  through  intermixture  continued 
through  many  generations. 

Negrillo.  I.  n.  2.  [1.  c.]  A silver  ore,  black 
sulphid  of  silver. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dwarfish 
negroid  tribes  of  Africa.  Also  Negrito. 
Negritic  (ne-grit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Nigritian. 
negritize  (ne'gri-tiz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  ne- 
gritized,  ppr.  negritizing.  To  make  similar  to 
negroes,  particularly  by  infusion  of  negro 
blood.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  513. 
Negrito,  n.  2.  An  individual  belonging  to 
one  of  the  dwarfish  negroid  tribes  of  southern 
Asia  and  Africa.  Also  Negrillo. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Negritos, 
negro.  I.  n.- Pied  negro,  a negro  whose  skin  presents 
numerous  spots  and  patches  of  a lighter  color  : a condi- 
tion sometimes  observed  after  a long  and  exhausting  ill- 
ness. 

II.  Cl.—  Negro  bat.  (b)  A fish  of  the  West  Indian 
fauna,  Bodianus  fulvus  punctatus,  of  the  family  Serra - 
mdse. — Negro  bean.  See  kbeani. 
negro-fish  (ne'gro-fish),  n.  Same  as  nigger- 
fish. 

negro-ground  (ne'gro-ground),  n.  Formerly, 
in  the  West  Indies,  a portion  of  an  estate  on 
which  tho  negro  slaves  were  allowed  to  plant 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  their  own  use.  See  the 
extract. 

Whenever  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  owner  to 
exchange  the  negro-grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes 
must  be  satisfied,  in  money  or  otherwise,  before  the 
exchange  takes  place. 

Bryan  Edivards,  A Hist,  of  the  Brit.  W.  Indies,  II.  163. 
Negro-bead  beech,  an  Australian  tree,  Fagus  Cun - 
mnghamii,  used  in  furniture-making. 

negro-Hottentot  (iie'gro-hot'/n-tot),  a.  Of  oi 
relating  to  a people  of  mixed  negro  and  Hot- 
tentot descent.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  153. 
negroid,  a.  II.  n.  An  individual  of  a negroid 
race,  such  as  those  of  Micronesia,  the  Negritos 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  mixed 
tribes  of  northeastern  Africa. 

There  is  even  the  same  succession  of  types,  running 
from  the  pygmy  Negritoes  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines, 
through  the  Negroes  of  Papua  and  Melanesia,  to  the 
Negroids  of  Micronesia. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1902,  p.  455. 

negroidal  (ne-groi'dal),  a.  [ negroid  + -al1.] 
Similar  to  or  pertaining  to  the  negro  race; 
negroid. 


negroization 

negroization  (ne"gry-i-za'shon),  n.  [ negro  + 
-ize  + -ation.]  The  process  of  negritizing  or  the 
state  of  being  negritized.  Batzel  (trails.), 
Hist,  of  Mankind,  III.  258. 
negroloid  (ne'gro-loid),  a.  Same  as  negroid. 
negrophil  (ne'gro-fil),  n.  [ negro  + Gr.  <jn'/elv, 
to  love.]  One  who  is  a friend  of  the  negro; 
one  who  desires  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
negro. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  prejudice,  of  racial  or  reli- 
gious bias,  but  the  sober  truth,  frankly  admitted  by  the 
Negrophiles  themselves  “ behind  the  scenes.” 

Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  268. 

negrophilism  (ne-grof'i-lizm),  n.  [negropliil(e) 
4-  -ism.]  A disposition  to  favor  the  negro 
race;  benevolence  toward  the  negro, 
negrophilist  (ne-grof ' i -list),  «.  [negrophil- 
( ism ) + -isf.]  ’ One  who  favors  the  negro 
race  and  exerts  himself  in  its  behalf, 
negrophilistic  (ne-grof-i-lis'tik),  a.  Tending 
to  negrophilism ; of  the  nature  of  negrophilism. 
negrophobe  (ne'gro-fob),  n.  [ negro  + Gr. 
^d/3of,  fear.]  One  who  fears  or  has  a strong 
antipathy  to  the  negro;  one  who 
negrophobia. 

negrophobia  (ne-gro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [ negro  + Gr. 
tyojloc,  fear.]  Fear  of  the  negro;  strong  an- 
tipathy to  the  negro. 

negrophobiac  (ne-gro-fo'bi-ak),  n.  [negro- 
phobia.]  One  who  exhibits  negrophobia. 
negro’s-ear  (ne'groz-er),  n.  The  black,  curved 
pods  of  Enter  olobium  contortisiliquum. 
negrotic  (ne-grot/ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  negro.  N.  E.  1).  [Bare.] 


nekozame  (na'ko-za-me),  n.  [Jap.  neko,  eat, 
+ zame,  shark.]  A shark,  Heterodontus  ja- 
ponicus , of  the  family  Heterodontidse. 
nekton  (nek'ton),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vt)k.t6q,  swim- 
ming, < vr/xeiv,  swim.]  Swimming  organisms 


neoatavistic 

nematocide  (nem'a-to-sid),  n.  and  a.  [nema- 
to(de)  + L.  -cida,  a killer,  < csedere,  kill.]  I. 
n.  A substance  that  kills  nematoid  worms. 

II.  a.  Destructive  of  threadworms  or  nem- 
atoids. 


considered  collectively  and  in  contrast  with  nematogene  (nem'a-td-jen),  n.  Same  as  nein- 


those  that  float  and  those  that  live  upon  or  in 
the  bottom.  See  * plankton , *benthos. 

The  fauna  of  the  sea  is  divisible  into  the  plankton, 
the  swimming  or  drifting  fauna  which  never  rests  on  the 
bottom  (generally  taken  now  to  include  Haeckel's  nekton, 
the  strong  swimmers,  such  as  Ash  and  cephalopoda),  and 
the  benthos,  which  is  fixed  to  or  crawls  upon  the  bottom. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  932. 

nektonic  (nek-ton'ik),  a.  [nekton  + -ic.] 
or  pertaining  to  nekton ; swimming. 
*nekton. 

It  has  been  asserted  on  various  excellent  grounds  that 
life  originated  in  the  coastal  regions  with  beuthonic 
forms ; that  slowly  creeping  organisms  preceded  the 
planktonic  and  nektonic  forms  in  the  lower  phyla  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Atner.  Geol.,  April,  1903,  p.  211. 

nekudoth  (ne  - ko  ' doth),  n.  pi.  See  Hebrew 
_ *vowel-points. 
exhibits  nelly  (nel'i),  n.  _ 

name  Nelly.]  The  giant  fulmar,  Ossifraga 
gigantea.  [Eng.] 

nelma  (nel'mii),  n.  Same  as  inconnu. 

Nelson  (nel'sun),  n.  [From  the  surname 
Nelson .]  A hold  in  wrestling.  In  a full 
Nelson,  one  of  the  contestants,  slipping  behind 
the  other,  puts  his  arms  up  under  his  op- 
ponent’s armpits  and  clasps  his  hands  or 
arms  as  high  up  as  possible  around  the  latteFs 
neck. 

nelsonite  (nel'son-it),  n.  See  *meteorite. 


“This  is  Mponbinda,  and  you  know  we’re  bound  for  nelumbian  (ne-lum'bi-an),  ft.  Pertaining  or 


Mbdtd ! " Nothing  negrotic  now  astonishes  us,  there  is 
nought  new  to  me  in  Africa. 

B.  F.  Burton,  Two  Trips  to  Gorrilla  Land,  I.  34. 

negro-yard  (ne'gro-yard),  n.  Ou  West  Indian 
plantations,  a portion  of  ground,  near  the 
mills  and  the  manager’s  house,  where  the 
laborers  have  their  dwellings,  and  generally 
some  fruit-trees,  with  places  for  pigs,  goats, 
and  poultry.  Originally  these  grounds  were 
occupied  only  by  negroes,  but  at  present 
coolies  and  other  laborers  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Neh.  An  abbreviation  of  Nehcmiali,  a book  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

nei2,  n.  See  *nay2. 

n.  e.  i.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  non  est 
inventus,  is  not  found. 

neighbor,  » — Help  your  neighbor,  a dice-game 
for  six  players  with  three  dice.  Each  player  has  a nuni- 
Each  has  one  throw,  and  any  player 


relating  to  the  genus  Nelumbo  ; lotus-like, 
nema  (ne'ma),  n. ; pi.  nemata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vijpa,  a thread.]  The  flexuoiis  filiform 
process  by  which  the  sicula  and  rhabdosome 
of  graptolites  are  suspended  from  the  primary 
disk.  It  attains  great  length  in  the  young  of 
certain  forms,  as  in  Dictyograptus,  Dictyonema 
flabelliforme,  and  in  certain  Axonolipa,  as 
species  of  Tetragraptus. 
nemacaulus  (nem-a-ka'lus),  n. ; pi.  nemacauli 
(-11).  [NL.,  prop.  xnematocaulus,  < Gv.  vijpa,  a 

thread,  + savMv,  a stalk.]  A stout,  non- 
theciferous  supporting  stem  of  a graptolite 
colony.  By  means  of  it  the  colony  was  either 
suspended  from  or  sessile  upon  a disk  or  sys- 
tem of  adhesive  fibers.  Zapworth. 
nemaline  (nem'a-lin),  a.  [Gr.  vijpa,  a thread, 
+ - al 1 + -ikc1.’]  In  mineral.,  exhibiting  a 
her,  from  1 to  6.  Each  has  one  throw,  and  any  player  fibrous  structure. 

whose  number  appears  on  any  die  scores  a point.  Game  nemalitic  (nem-a-llt  lk),  a.  [nemallte  + -1C.] 


is  five  points. 

neighborhood,  n.  7.  In  math.,  the  part  of  a 
line,  surface,  space,  or  other  locus  in  quo  so 
near  to  a correlative  point  that  from  its  utmost 
parts  to  that  point  it  has  everywhere  a certain 
given  character  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
the  neighborhood  of  that  point.  Thus,  to  say 
that  the  air  is  condensed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a certain  point,  is  to  say  that  after  one  has 
approached  it  sufficiently  near,  the  nearer  one 
approaches  the  more  condensed  is  the  air  up 

to  the  point  itself Neighborhood  house.  See 

college  * settlement.— Neighborhood  of  a number  or 
point,  a,  for  a positive  number  h,  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
numbers  (or  points)  % for  which  the  absolute  value  of 
x-a  denoted  by  | x-a,  | does  not  exceed  h. 

neighboring,  a.  2.  In  chem.,  same  as  * vi- 
cinal, 2. 

neiloid  (ne'loid),  n.  [Neile  (see  def.)  + -oid.\ 
A solid  resembling  a cone,  but  in  part  con- 
cave: named  for  William  Neile  (1637-1670). 
neinei  (na-e-na'e),  n.  [Maori  neinei.]  In  New 
Zealand,  a name  applied  to  several  species  of 
Dracophyllum,  especially  to  D.  Travers'd,  a tree 
belonging  to  the  Epacridacese,  having  long 
grassy  leaves  terminating  in  a slender  point, 
and  slender  terminal  panicles  of  small  sessile 
flowers  crowded  closely  together.  The  wood 
is  white,  marked  with  satin-like  specks,  and 
adapted  for  cabinet-work. 

Neisandra  (ne-i-san'dra),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1838),  < Gr.  vrt-,  a negative  prefix,  + laog, 
equal  to,  + avrjp  ( avSp -),  man,  stamen ; the 
genus  not  having  as  many  stamens  as  others 
formerly  confused  with  it.]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Dipterocarpacese. 
See  Hopea,  and  vegetable  tallow,  under  tallow. 
nek  (nek),  n.  [D.  nek,  neck.]  In  South  Af- 
rica, a neck  or  saddle  between  two 
N.  E.  D. 


atogen. 

Nematonurus  (nem//a-tp-nu'rus);  n.  [NL.] 
A genus  of  gadoid  fishes  which  inhabit  deep 
seas. 

Nematonus  (nem-a-to'ims),  >?.  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Brotu- 
lidee. 

Of  nematopode  (nem'a-to-pod),  ».  One  of  the 
See  Nematopoda  or  cirripeds. 

nematopodoilS  (nem-a-top'o-dus),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  or  belonging  to  the  Nemato- 
poda or  cirripeds. 

Nematorhyncha  (nem'  a -to-ring'ka),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  vijpa  (vr/par-),  thread,  + />byx°e, snout.] 
A group  of  organisms  including  the  Gastro- 
trieha  and  the  Kinorhyncha.  Butsddi. 

[Perhaps  from  the  personal  nematospermia  (nem"a-to-sper'mi-a),  n.  [Gr. 

- .v...  r . . vyfta  (vr/par-),  thread,  + anvppa,  seed.]  A group 

of  spermatozoa  having  a head  or  body  and  more 
or  less  elongated  end-piece  or  tail.  The  other 
group  in  Waldeyer’s  classification  comprises 
the  spherospermia,  which  have  only  a variously 
shaped  body  without  any  appendage, 
nem.  diss.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
nemine  dissentiente,  no  one  dissenting,  that  is, 
unanimously. 

Nemertini  (ne-mer-ti'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Ne- 
mertes  + -ini.']  A class  of  elongated  worm- 
like marine  animals  having  a ciliated  ectoderm, 
as  in  the  Turbellaria,  and  an  eversible  pro- 
boscis lying  in  a sheath  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  enteron.  They  have  a month  and  an  anus, 
simple  gonads,  and  a vascular  system;  and 
are,  as  a rule,  dioecious.  There  is  no  external 
segmentation  as  in  the  more  highly  organized 
class  of  Chsetopoda. 

nemertite  (ne  -im'r  ' tit),  n.  [Nemert(ea)  + 
-ite2.]  A name  given  to  certain  vermiform 
markings  in  rock  strata,  some  of  which  may 
be  trails  of  annelids. 

Nemesia  (ne-me ' si- it),  n.  [NL.  (Ventenat, 
1803),  < Gr.  vepeetc,  Dioscorides’  name  for  a 
plant  of  the  related  genus  Antirrhinum.']  A 
genus  of  South  African  plants  of  the  family 
Scrop hulariaceee.  It  contains  about  30  species, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs  bearing  white,  yel- 
low, or  red  short-tubular,  solitary,  or  raeemed 
saccate  or  spurred  flowers.  A few  of  them 
are  in  cultivation  as  garden  annuals,  one  of 
the  most  advertised  being  N.  strumosa. 
nemestrinid  (ne-mes'tri-nid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  dipterous  family  Nemes- 
trinidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Nemestrinidse. 

N emipterus  (ne  - mip  ' te  - rus) , n.  [Gr.  vijpa, 
thread,  + irreptiv,  fin  (wing).]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  I/utianidse  which  inhabit 
the  western  Pacific. 


Characteristic  of  the  mineral  nemalite. 

Nemalitic  structure  or  fibration,  commonly  occurring 
in  brucite  within  serpentinoids  subjected  to  dynamic 
stresses.  The  major  axis  of  elasticity  always  lies  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  fibers. 

Science,  March  31,  1905,  p.  511. 

N ematocarcinidse  (nem//a-to-kar-sin'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL. , < Nematocarcinus  + -idee.]  A family 
of  caridean  maerurous  crustaceans  in  which 
the  animal  is  slender  and  smooth,  the  first 


anteunm  have  two  long  slender  flagella,  the  nemophilist  (ne-mof'i-list),  n.  [Gr.  vepog,  a 
second  antennal  have  a long  narrow  scale  and  wooded  pasture,  + tjiiioc,  loving,  + -isf.]  One 
an  elongated  slender  flagellum,  and  the  telson 
is  slender  and  tapering.  It  includes  the  two 
genera  Nematocarcinus  and  Stochasmus. 

Nematocarcinus  (nem//a-to-kar'si-nus),  n. 

[NL.  (A.  Milne-Edwards,  1881),  < Gr.  vijpa, 


Nematocarcinus  undulatipes,  about  one  fourth  natural  size. 

thread,  + tcapidvoc,  a crab.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Nematocarcinidse. 
hills,  nematoceratous  (nem'a-to-ser'a-tus),  a.  Same 
as  nematoeerous. 


wooded  pasture,  + tjtiloc,  loving,  + -isf.] 
who  is  fond  of  woods  and  groves, 
nemophily  (ne-mof'i-li),  n.  [See  nemopliilous.] 
Love  of  the  woods  ; fondness  for  a woodland 
life.  [Rare.] 

nene  (na'na),  n.  [Native  name.]  A species 
of  goose,  Bernicla  sandwichensis,  peculiar  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

N.  Eng.  An  abbreviation  of  New  England. 
neo-American  (ne"o-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  [Gr. 
vsog,  new,  + E.  American.]  New  American: 
applied  especially  to  the  nomenclature  of 
American  botanists. 

A “ Flora  of  Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity,  ’ by  Abrams 
(Stanford  University  Press,  April  5, 1904)  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  474  pages,  and  contains  analytical  keys  and  full 
descriptions  of  the  Spermatophyta  of  the  coast  slope  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  California.  The  Orders 
are  arranged  in  the  Engler  and  Prantl  sequence,  and  the 
Neo-American  nomenclature  is  adopted  — with  syno- 
nymic citation  where  the  generic  name  is  unfamiliar  to, 
the  ordinary  reader.  Arner.  Nat.,  Sept,  1904,  p.  682. 

neoarthrosis  (ne//o-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  vvir, 
new,  + E.  arthrosis.]  Same  as  pseudarthrosis. 
neoatavistic  (ne-o-at-a-vis'tik),  a.  [Gr.  vr.6r, 
new,  + E.  atavistic.]  In  biol.,  derived  from 
recent  ancestors  : opposed  to  +paleoatavistic. 

Infant  growth  means  being  loaded  with  paleoatavistic 
qualities,  . . . while  the  pubescent  increment  is  rela- 
tively neoatavistic.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  50, 


neobiologist 

neobiologist,  n.  2.  A student  of  the  biology 
of  recent  organisms,  as  distinguished  from 
one  who  studies  fossils. 

This  author  really  does  seriously  consider  some  of  the 
neglected  theories  usually  omitted  by  students  of  exist- 
ing biological  phenomena,  or  neobiologists. 

A.  Hyatt , Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  147. 

neoblastic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  the  formation 
of  new  tissue. 

neobotanist  (ne  - o-bot  'a -nist),  n.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + E.  botanist.']  A botanist  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  a paleobotanist. 

neobotany  (ne-o-bot'a-ni),  n.  [Gr.  vine, 
new,  + E.  botany.]  Botany  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  paleobotany. 

neo-Buddhism  (ne"o-bu'dizm),  n.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  -I-  E.  Buddhism.]  Later  Buddhism ; 
specifically : (a)  Buddhism  as  altered  by  the 
addition  or  admixture  of  the  Shivaitic, 
Shamanistic,  and  other  notions  introduced 
some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha. 
It  is  professed  largely  by  the  Buddhists  of 
Kashmir,  Tibet,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Japan 
(the  so-called  Northern  School).  Seethe  Great 
Vehicle,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names.  (6)  The 
‘Buddhistic’  notions  and  doctrines  professed 
by  modern  theosophists. 

neo-Buddhist  (ne-o-bu'dist),  n.  One  who  ac- 
cepts neo-Buddhism. 

neo-Buddhistic  (ne',6-bu-dis'tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  neo-Buddhism. 

The  four  great  gods  of  the  Mayas,  the  ‘props  of  the 
heavens,’  answered  to  the  four  great  Mexican  gods  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass.  . . . There  is  something 
similar  in  the  Neo-Buddhistic  teachings  ; but  Buddhism, 
even  of  the  oldest  type,  is  much  too  recent  to  explain  any- 
thing in  the  religious  worlds  of  Mexico  or  Yucatan. 

Keane , Ethnology,  p.  346. 

neo-Catholic  (ne-o-kath'6-lik),  a.  and  n.  I, 
a.  [Gr.  vkoc,  new,  + R.  Catholic.]  New 
Catholic:  applied  (a)  to  a party  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  which  openly  sympathizes  with 
the  Roman  communion ; (b)  to  the  party  of 
liberals  in  the  French  Church  represented  by 
Lamennais. 

n.  n.  One  who  accepts  the  neo-Catholic  doc- 
trines. See  * neo-Catholic  («). 

neo-Catholicism  (ne-’o-ka-thol'i-sizm ),  n.  The 
neo-Catholic  doctrines.  See  *neo-Catholic. 

Neocene  (ne'o-sen),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  veoc,  new,  + 
nawic,  recent.]  In  geol.,  the  later  Tertiary, 
including  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

neochrysolite  (ne-o-kris'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + E.  chrysolite.]  A mineral  from  the 
ancient  lava  (1631)  of  Vesuvius  occurring  in 
small,  black,  tabular  crystals  near  chrysolite 
in  angle.  It  is  probably  identical  with  fayalite. 

neoclassic  (ne-o-klas'ik),  a.  [Gr.  veoc,  new, 
+ E.  classic.]  Noting  any  phase  of  modern 
civilization  which  is  based  on  principles  or 
practices  developed  during  the  period  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity.  It  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  resemblances  between  modern  and 
ancient  art.  See  * neo-Greek. 

neoclassicism  (ne-o-klas'i-sizm),  n.  [neoclas- 
sic + -ism.]  The  character  of  being  neoclas- 
sic ; revival  of  classic  style  in  art  or  literature. 

Neoclinus  (ne-o-kll'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + NL.  Clin  us,  a generic  name.]  A genus 
of  blennioid  fishes  found  off  the  California 
coast. 


Neoclinus  satiricuh.  (From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

Neoconger  (ne-o-kong'ger),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veoc,  new,  4-  L.  conger,  a conger.]  A genus 
of  eels  of  the  family  Mursenesocidee,  found  on 
both  coasts  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

neocorate  (ne-ok'o-rat),  n.  [L.  neocor(us),  < 
Gr.  veunipoc,  a person  having  charge  of  a 
temple,  4-  -ate'J.]  The  office  of  custodian  or 
guardian  of  a temple.  See  the  extract  and 
neokoros. 

A single  neocorate  implied  a single  temple  to  an  em- 
peror or  an  imperial  family,  such  as  the  Julii  or  Elavil 
W.  M.  Ramsay , in  Classical  Rev.,  April,  1889,  p.  175. 

neocorns  (ne-ok'o-rus)  n. ; pi.  neocori  (-ri). 
Same  as  neokoros. 
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Now  I do  not  Know  what  were  the  duties  or  the  social 
position  of  a neocorus , but  if  he  at  all  corresponded  to  the 
verger  of  a modern  cathedral,  then  he  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  ply  a trade  of  his  own  when  he  was  off  duty 
and  to  supplement  thus  his  official  salary. 

F.  B.  Jevons,  in  Jour,  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XV.  246. 

Neocosmospora  (ne//o-koz-mos'po-ra),  m. 
[NL.  (E.  F.  Smith,  1899),  < Gr.  veoc',  new,  + 
kdopoc,  order,  + airopa,  seed.]  A genus  of 
pyrenomyeetous  fungi  closely  related  to  Nec- 
tria,  but  having  brown  unicellular  ascospores. 
The  conidial  form  is  a Fusarium.  A single  species,  iV. 
vasin/ecta,  with  two  varieties,  has  been  described.  The 
wilt-disease  of  cotton  is  caused  by  this  fungus.  The  va- 
riety tracheiphila  causes  the  wilt  of  the  cow-pea  and  the 
variety  nivea  the  wilt  of  watermelons.  See  wilt-disease , 
under  kdisease. 

Neocosmospora  occurs  on  cotton  (Gossypium  herbaceum 
and  G.  Barbadense),  watermelon  (Citrullus  vulgaris),  and 
on  cowpea  (V igna  sinensis).  It  probably  occurs  al so  on  okra 
(Hibiscus  esculentus),  although  the  identification  is  not 
complete,  depending  solely  on  the  character  of  the  symp- 
toms, on  the  presence  of  similar  macro-  and  microconidia, 
and  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, no  cultures  or  cross  inoculations  of  the  okra  fungus 
having  been  made  and  no  perithecial  fruits  having  been 
discovered. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Div.  Yeg.  Physiol,  and  Pathol. /Bulletin 

[17,  1899,  p.  31. 

neocriminalist  (ne-o-krim'i-nal-ist),  n.  [Gr. 
veoc,  new,  + E.  criminalist.]  An  adherent  of 
the  school  of  criminologists  who  consider 
criminality  in  an  individual  to  be  due  to 
physiological  conditions  which  govern  his  ac- 
tivities. 

neo-Darwinian  (ne’o-dar-win'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[Gr.  veoc,  new,  + E.  Darwinian.]  I.  a.  Dar- 
winian (in  reference  to  Darwin’s  view  of  the 
origin  of  species)  with  modifications  by  later 
writers.  See  * neo-Darwinism . 

How  then  does  it  fare  with  the  case  of  inherited  char- 
acters which  are  not  also  adaptive  ? Merely  that  this  case 
is  met  by  another  and  sequent  assumption,  which  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  Neo-Darwinian  creed  — 
namely,  that  in  nature  there  can  be  no  such  characters. 

G.  J.  Romanes,  Darwin,  and  after  Darwin,  II.  55. 

II.  n.  One  who  accepts  or  advocates  neo- 
Darwinism. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  cast  about  for  cases  which  M ill 
satisfy  the  Neo- Darwinians,  we  find  that  the  structure  of 
their  theory  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable instance,  the  possibility  of  meeting  their  de- 
mand. G.  J.  Romanes,  Darwin,  and  after  Darwin,  II.  55. 

neo-Darwinism  (ne-o-dar'win-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
veog , new,  + E.  Darwinism  .~\  New  or  modified 
Darwinism;  specifically,  the  doctrine  or  opin- 
ion that  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  an  all-sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  species,  as  contrasted 
with  Darwin's  opinion  that  natural  selection 
is  an  important,  but  not  the  exclusive  means 
of  modification.  Since  Weismann  is  the  latest  of  its 
prominent  advocates  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  identical 
with  Weismannism,  although  many  neo-Darwinians 
reject  the  system  of  metaphysical  subtilties  that  makes 
up  Weismann’s  doctrine  of  germ-plasm.  See  1*  Weis- 
mannism. 

Admitting  the  possible  truth  of  either  of  the  current 
doctrines  of  heredity,  called  Neo- Darwinism  and  Neo- 
Lamarckism  respectively,  yet  there  are  certain  defects 
inherent  in  both  of  them. 

J.  M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  135. 

neo-Darwinist  (ne-o-dar' win-ist),  n.  [ neo - 
Darwinism)  + -ist.]  One  who  accepts  or  ad- 
vocates neo-Darwinism;  one  who  advocates 
some  modification  of  Darwin’s  view  of  the 
origin  of  species  through  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  some 
substitute  for  this  view;  specifically,  one  who 
believes  that  organisms  do  not,  or  can  not, 
transmit  to  their  descendants  anything  which 
has  not  itself  come  to  them  through  the  germ- 
cells  from  which  they  were  themselves  gener- 
ated. 

I am  not  a Neo-Darwinist,  and  so  have  no  desire  to 
make  “natural  selection'1  synonymous  with  “natural 
causation”  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  life  and 
mind.  G.  J.  Romanes,  Darwin,  and  after  Darwin,  II.  28. 

neodidymium  (ne'1'o-dI-dim'i-um),  n.  [neo-  + 
didymium.]  Same  as  * neodymium . 

Neoditrema  (ne//o-dI-tre'ma),  n.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + NL.  Ditrema.  See  Ditrema.]  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Embiotocidee,  found  in 
Japanese  waters. 

neodymate  (ne-od'i-mat),  n.  [neodym(mm)  + 
-ate1.]  In  chem.,  a substance  which  may  be 
viewed  as  consisting  of  neodymium  oxid 
united  to  the  oxid  of  a monobasic  or  electro- 
positive metal,  or  as  a salt  in  which  neodymium 
forms  part  of  the  acid  radical : as,  barium 
neodymate  (Ba0.Nd203  or  Ba(Nd02)2). 


neo-Greek 

neodyme  (ne'o-dim),  n.  Same  as  +neodyimum. 
neodymia  (ne-o-dim'i-a),  n.  Neodymium  oxid 
(Nd203),  one  of  the  so-called  rare  earths, 
neodymium  (ne-o-dim'i-um), n.  [neo-  + ( di )- 
dymium.]  An  element  which  occurs  in  cerite, 
albanite,  and  other  comparatively  rare  min- 
erals. In  1803  Berzelius  and  Hisinger  recognized  as 
containing  a new  metallic  oxid  an  earth-like  substance 
extracted  from  cerite  and  gave  to  the  metal  the  name 
cerium.  In  1839  Mosander  showed  that  this  oxid  con- 
tained a second  metal,  which  he  named  lanthanum , and 
in  1841  the  same  chemist  proved  that  there  was  also 
present  still  another  metal,  which  he  called  didymium. 
In  1885  Auer  von  Welsbach  succeeded,  by  a most  laborious 
series  of  fractional  crystallizations  of  certain  salts  of  the 
didymium  of  Mosander,  in  resolving  these  into  salts  of 
two  distinct  metals,  for  which  he  proposed  the  names 
neodymium  and  praseodymium,  respectively.  Neodym- 
ium has  the  higher  atomic  weight  of  the  two : it  forms 
a single  oxid  of  faint  bluish-gray  tint  and  its  salts  are 
characterized  by  a bright  rose-red  color  inclining  to  violet 
red,  affording  special  absorption  and  emission  spectra. 
Neodymium  is  present  in  larger  proportion  than  praseo- 
dymium in  the  original  didymium  compounds  of  Mo* 
sander. 

neoformation  (ne^o-for-ma'shon),  n.  [Gr. 
viogj  new,  + E .formation.']  Same  as  neoplasm. 
Neogaeic  (ne-o-je'ik),  a.  [. Neogeea  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Neogeea. 

In  laying  down  the  great  zoological  subdivisions  of  the 
Earth’s  surface,  he  [R.  Lyddeker]  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Sclater,  adopting,  like  him,  the  three  broad 
divisions  proposed  by  Dr.  Blanford  in  1890,  and  using 
likewise  for  them  the  terms  Notogasic,  Neogteic,  and  Arc- 
togseic.  These  he  considers  as  “realms,”  the  minor  sub- 
divisions being  designated  “regions.”  In  the  definition 
of  these  latter,  he  rather  follows  Dr.  Heilprin  than  Mr. 
Sclater,  uniting  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions 
under  the  name  “Holarctic,”  and  raising  the  Sonoran 
transition  tract  of  the  former  to  an  equal  rank  with  the 
other  subdivisions  of  Arctogrea.  Madagascar  and  neigh- 
bouring islands  form  another  separate  region,  while  No- 
togaea  constitutes  four  separate  regions,  instead  of  the 
two  of  Dr.  Heilprin.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  99. 

Neogseic  realm  South  America,  Central  America,  and 
the  hot  coastal  plains  of  Mexico,  considered  as  together 
forming  a prime  zoogeograph ical  region : correlative 
with  -kArctogseic  and  kNotogwic  realms.  The  terms  and 
divisions  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford  in  1890. 

neogamous  (ne-og'a-mus),  a.  \neogam(y)  4- 
-ons.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  neog- 
amy.  Jour.  Itoy.  Micros.  Soc .,  Oct.,  1904,  p. 
536. 

neogamy  (ne-og'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
ydpog , marriage.]  In  zodl.,  the  very  preco- 
cious conjugation  of  two  gregarines,  in  some 
instances,  as  in  Cystobia  irregularis , where  it 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  life-cycle, 
when  the  two  parasites  have  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  sporozoite  stage. 

In  C.  Minchinii  occurs  one  of  the  most  advanced  in- 
stances of  neogamy  yet  known,  the  fusion  taking  place 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  life-cycle  when  the 
parasites  are  scarcely  more  than  sporozoites,  and  com- 
prising an  absolute  union  of  the  two  cytoplasms,  the 
nuclei  alone  remaining  distinct. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  535. 

neogen  (ne'o-jen),  n.  [Gr.  v£oc,  new,  + -yevr/c, 
-produced.  See  -gen.]  An  alloy  resembling 
silver,  said  to  have  the  following  composition : 
copper,  58  per  cent.;  zinc,  27;  nickel,  12;  tin, 
2;  aluminium,  0.5;  and  bismuth,  0.5. 
neogenesis  (ne-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veoc,  new,  + yheatc,  generation.]  A new  gen- 
esis or  begetting;  new  production.  See  the 
extract. 

The  term  neogene&is  was  first  used  to  explain  this  sud- 
den origin  of  new  forms  from  old-established  species,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Professor 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  many  years  ago;  it  has  been  since 
used,  more  or  less  in  the  same  sense,  by  the  late  Professor 
Cope  and  by  others. 

W.  E.  D.  Scott,  in  Science,  Sept  1,  1905,  p.  281. 

neogenetic  (ne//o-je-net/ik),  a.  [Gr.  veoc,  new, 
4-  -genetic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
neogenesis;  newly  generated  or  originated; 
in  biol.,  making  its  appearance  during  indivi- 
dual development  or  ontogeny, 
neogenic  (ne-o-jen'ik),  a.  Same  as  *neo- 
genetic. 

Neognathae  (ne-og'na-the),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vioc, 
new,  4-  yvaffoc,  jaw.]  One  of  two  main  divi- 
sions of  existing  birds,  comprising  all  save  the 
ostriches  and  their  allies,  and  tbe  tinamous. 
Contrasted  with  *Palseognathse.  Pycraft,  1900. 
neographic  (ne-o-graf'ik),  a.  [See  neography.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  neography,  or  a new 
method  of  writing  or  spelling. 
neo-Grecianism  (ne-o-gre'shan-izm),  n.  A 
tendency  to  introduce  Greek  types  and  motives 
in  art  or  literature.  See  +neo-Greek. 
neo-Greek  (ne-o-grek'),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + E.  Greek.]  I.  a.  Noting  a revival  of 


neo-Greek 

antique  Greek  style,  types,  or  motives,  in  art 
or  literature ; 
specifically, 
noting  a 
style  in 
French  archi- 
tecture intro- 
duced in  the 
reign  of 
Louis  Phi- 
lippe (1830- 
48),  by  the 
architects 
Due,  Duban, 

Labrouste, 
and  others, 
character- 
ized by  a free 
and  modern 
rendering  of 
essentially 
Greek  mo- 
tives. The 
leading  ex- 
amples are 
the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  at 
the  Invalides 


Detail  in  Neo-Greek  Style. 
Bibliothfeque  Ste.  Genevifeve,  Paris. 


by  Visconti,  the  Palais  de  Justice  by  Due, 
the  Bibliotheque  Ste.  Genevieve  by  Labrouste, 
and  the  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts  by  Duban.  The 
Opera  by  Gamier  conforms  generally  to  the 
neo-Greek  style. 

n.  n.  The  language  of  modern  Greece  in 
its  various  dialects. 

neo-Hebraic  (ne-o-he-bra'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
veog,  new,  + E.  Hebraic .]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  modern  Hebrews. 

II.  n.  The  post-biblical  Hebrew  language. 
Neo-Hebraic  may  be  divided  into  several  periods,  the 
most  important  of  which  are : (a)  the  period  of  Hebrew 
Aramaic,  the  language  in  which  the  Talmud,  Middrashim, 
etc.,  were  written,  which  begins  with  the  third  century 
of  our  era ; ( b ) the  period  of  medieval  Hebrew,  the  style 
in  which  the  celebrated  commentators,  philosophers,  and 
poets  of  the  Sephardi  school  wrote,  which  may  be  sub- 
divided into  various  categories.  Writers  of  pure  biblical 
Hebrew  were  few  and  the  Aramaic  element  seems  to 
have  been  in  supremacy  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when,  with  the  beginning  of  the  ‘Renaissance,’ 
renowned  writers  of  biblical  Hebrew  arose  everywhere. 
It  is  now  making  rapid  strides  among  the  Jews  even  in 
the  United  States.  Owing,  however,  to  the  abnormal  in- 
flux of  Russian  immigrants  it  is  being  outstripped  by 
Yiddish. 

neo-Hellenic  (ne//o-he-len,ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
veog , new,  + E.  Hellenic .]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  modern  Greece  or  Hellas. — 2.  Re- 
lating to  neo-Hellenism. — 3.  Relating  to  the 
vernacular  language  of  modern  Greece,  the 
Romaic. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Romaic.  I.  Taylor. 
neo-Hindu  (ne-6-hin'dd),  a . [Gr.  vtogy  new, 
+ E.  Hindu.]  Modern  Hindu. 

The  Aryans  of  India  form  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
population  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbada  and  Mahanadi ; 
they  speak  different  dialects  of  the  neo-Hindu  language 
(ancient  Bracha  language,  branch  of  the  Prakrit  or  cor- 
rupt vulgar  Sanscrit).  DeniJcer,  Races  of  Man,  p.  412. 

Neohipparion  (ne//o-hi-pa,ri-on),  n.  [Gr.  v£og, 
new,  + NL.  Hipparion. ] A genus  of  three- 
toed horses  occurring  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  North  America,  and  distinguished  from  the 
European  Pliocene  genus  Hipparion  by  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  the  more  slender  con- 
struction of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and 
feet,  and  the  relatively  greater  reduction  of 
the  lateral  digits. 

neokosmium  (ne-o-koz'mi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veog , new,  + idafiog,  order.]  A supposed 
substance  announced  in  1896  as  a new  chemi- 
cal element.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
in  its  existence. 

neo-Lamarckian  (ne^o-la-mar'ki-an),  a.  and  n. 
[Gr.  veog,  new,  4-  E.  Lamarckian.']  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  neo-Lamarckism. 

The  weakness  of  the  Neo-Lamarckian  view  lies  in  its 
interpretation  of  heredity.  Encyc.  Brit .,  XXVIII.  344. 

II.  n.  One  who  advocates  or  accepts  a 
modification  of  the  opinions  of  Lamarck  on 
the  origin  of  species;  especially,  one  who, 
while  accepting  natural  selection,  believes 
that  it  is  aided  by  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters.  G.  J.  Romanes , Darwin, 
and  after  Darwin,  II.  63. 
neo-Lamarckianism  (ne^o-la-mar'ki-an-izm), 
n.  Same  as  * neo-Lamarckism . 
neo-Lamarckism  (ne^o-la-mar'kizm),  n.  [Gr. 
veog,  new,  + E.  Lamarckism.']  A modification  of 
the  opinions  of  the  French  naturalist,  the  Che- 


valier de  Lamarck  (1744-1829),  on  the  origin  of 
species.  Lamarck,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  the  mutability  of  species,  regarded  the  structural 
changes  that  are  produced  in  animals  by  their  activities 
under  the  stimulus  of  new  habits  and  new  needs  and  new 
desires,  and  those  that  are  produced  in  plants  by  the 
direct  modifying  influence  of  external  conditions,  as  the 
means  of  transformation  and  adaptation.  The  word  neo- 
Lamarckism  was  introduced  into  biological  literature  by 
A.  S.  Packard,  an  American  entomologist  and  biologist 
(1839-1905),  who  held  that  species  cannot  arise  through 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
without  the  aid  of  the  modifying  influence  of  external 
conditions.  Packard  attributed  the  blindness  of  cave- 
animals  to  the  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  disuse ; and  as 
it  is  clear  that  use  and  disuse  and  the  external  conditions 
of  life  cannot  give  rise  to  new  species  unless  their  effects 
are  inherited,  the  defense  of  the  belief  in  the  inheritance 
of  ‘acquired  characters'  occupies  so  prominent  a place  in 
the  literature  of  neo-Lamarckism  that  this  belief  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  meaning  of  the  term,  although  one 
who  admits  that  ‘acquired  characters’  may  be  inherited 
without  admitting  that  this  inheritance  is  a means  for 
modifying  species  is  not  a neo-Lamarckian. 

Inasmuch  as  Lamarck  attempted  to  frame  a theory 
of  evolution  in  which  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
had  no  part,  the  interpretation  placed  on  their  work  by 
many  bionomical  investigators  recalls  the  theories  of 
Lamarck,  and  the  name  Neo-Lamarckism  has  been  used 
of  such  a school  of  biologists,  particularly  active  in 
America.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  344. 

neo-Latin,  a.  II.  re.  One  who  speaks  a neo- 
Latin  or  Romance  language. 

Neolepidoptera  (ne,/o-lep-i-dop'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  veog,  new,  + NL.  Lepidoptera.']  A suborder 
of  Lepidoptera,  erected  by  Packard  to  include 
all  the  Lepidoptera  except  the  Micropterygidse 
( Paleolepidoptera ) and  the  Eriocephalidse  ( Pro - 
tolepidoptera). 

Neolimulus  (ne  - 6 - lim  ' u - lus),  re.  [Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + NL.  Limulus.]  A genus  of  extinct 
merostomatous  crustaceans  allied  to  the  Xiplio- 
sura  or  horseshoe-crabs.  They  are  found  in 
the  Silurian  beds  of  Scotland. 

Neoliparis  (ne-o-lip'a-ris),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  viog, 
new,  + NL.  Liparis.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Liparididse,  found  in  northern  seas. 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  and 
Middle  Amer.,  p.  2106. 

neolite,  n.  2.  Ill  petrog.,  a term  used  by  King 
(1878)  to  designate  a group  of  volcanic  rocks 
including  both  rhyolite  and  basalt, 
neolith  (ne'o-lith),  n.  [ neolithic ).]  A stone 
implement,  or  weapon,  of  the  Neolithic  period  ; 
also  a person  living  in  that  period.  See 
Neolithic. 

Although  the  wolf  was  abundant  in  Europe  during  the 
old  stone  age,  the  dog  was  unknown  till  it  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  the  Neoliths,  a race  that  came  from  the 
home  of  the  jackal. 

E.  S.  Thompson , in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  715. 

Large  numbers  of  barbed  and  grooved  bone  spear  and 
arrow  points,  as  well  as  stone  adzes,  axes,  fish  and  skin- 
ning knifes,  chisels,  scrapers,  &c.,  are  found.  Some  of 
these  are  of  the  rough  ‘palaeolithic  ’ type,  others  are  finely 
wrought  and  polished  ‘neoliths.'  The  two  are  commonly 
found  side  by  side. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n.  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  442. 

neologianism  (ne-o-lo'ji-an-izm),  n.  [neolo- 
gian  + -ism.']  Same  as  neology. 
neologization  (ne-oFo-ji-za'shon),  re.  [neolo- 
gize + -ation.]  The  act  of  neologizing,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word.  [Rare.] 
neologous  (ng-ol'o-gus),  a.  Same  as  neological. 
Neomsenis  (ne-o-me'nis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veoc, 
new,  + NL.  Msenis.]  An  obsolete  genus 
of  fishes,  now  known  as  Lutianus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Lutianidse.,  found  on  both  coasts 
of  America.  See  *raiado,  with  cut. 
neomon  (ne'o-mon),  re.  [Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
g.ov{ag),  unit.]  The  square  root  of  minus  one  ; 

-/—i;  i. 

neomonic  (ne-o-mon'ik),  a.  and  re.  [neomon 
+ -ic.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  based  upon  the 
neomon — Neomonic  number.  See  -knumber. 

II.  re.  A neomonic  number,  for  instance 

V-2. 

The  notion  of  number  has  been  made  more  clear  and 
precise  ; at  the  same  time  it  has  received  diverse  general- 
izations. The  most  precious  for  the  analyst  is  that  which 
results  from  the  introduction  of  neomonics,  which  mod- 
ern mathematicians  could  not  now  dispense  with. 

Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  354. 

neomonoscope  (ne-o-mon'o-skop),  re.  [Gr. 
veog,  new,  + povog,  single,  + OKomiv,  view.] 
In  pliotog.,  an  instrument  for  magnifying 
photographs,  invented  about  1862.  Woodbury, 
Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  299. 
neomorph  (ne'6-morf),  re..  [Gr.  veog,  new,  + 
pop<j>f/,  form.]  In  biol.,  a part  or  organ,  or  a 
modification  of  a part  or  organ,  which  has  re- 
cently been  generated  or  acquired, 
neomorphic  (ne-o-m6r'iik),  a.  [neomorph  + 
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-ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
neomorphs. 

Madagascar  has  yielded  a Physa  (P.  lamellata)  with  a 
neomorphic  gill,  a character  shared  by  species  of  Planor- 
bis  (P.  comeus  and  P.  marginatus). 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  631. 

neomorphosis  (ne/o-m6r'fo-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veog,  new,  + popyooig,  formation.]  In  biol., 
the  replacement  of  a lost  part  by  a part  that 
normally  belongs  in  a different  region  of  the 
body  or  by  one  that  is  unlike  any  normal  part 
of  the  body. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  process  [neomorphosis]  may 
be  cited  the  development  of  an  antenna,  when  the  eye  of 
a crab  or  of  a prawn  is  cut  off  near  the  base. 

T.  H.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  p.  24. 

Neomylodon  (ne-o-mi ' lo-don),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veog,  new,  + NL.  Mylodon.]  A genus  of 
gigantic  extinct  ground-sloths  whose  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Patagonia 
in  a condition  and  association  which  indicate 
that  the  animal  is  but  recently  extinct  and 
has  been  a contemporary  of  the  existing  fauna 
of  the  region,  including  man.  The  remains  found 
have  been  not  only  bones  but  pieces  of  epidermis  bearing 
a hairy  covering.  Hauthal  has  observed,  in  association 
with  these,  bones  of  the  horse,  a human  scapula,  and 
bone  tools,  together  with  masses  of  dried  excrement  and 
cut  hay,  and  believes  that  this  great  sloth  was  domesti- 
cated by  an  early  race  of  men  in  that  region. 

neon  (ne'on),  n.  [NL.,  4 the  new  (element),’ 

< Gr.  viovf  neuter  of  veog,  new : see  neiv.]  An 
elementary  substance  occurring  in  gaseous 
form  iu  the  earth’s  atmosphere : atomic  weight. 
20.  It  was  first  isolated  in  1898,  and  was  obtained  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  liquid  air.  It  is  a colorless  trans- 
parent gas  which  has  been  liquefied.  Its  boiling-point 
under  normal  pressure  is  — 239°  C.  (—  398.2°  F.).  In  the 
gaseous  state  its  density  is  9.97  (hydrogen  =1).  In  a 
tube  suitably  exhausted,  electric  discharge  gives  a char- 
acteristic spectrum,  most  of  the  lines  of  >vhicli  are  in  the 
area  of  the  visible  red,  with  a specially  noteworthy  line 
at  5016  in  the  green.  Neon  is,  like  argon  and  the  other 
recently  discovered  atmospheric  gases,  chemically  in- 
active. It  occurs  in  the  air  in  larger  proportion  than 
any  of  the  other  gases  of  this  class  except  argon — about  1 
to  2 parts  by  volume  in  100,000  of  air. — Neon  tube,  a 
vacuum-tube  containing  neon  and  showing,  when  tra- 
versed by  an  electric  discharge,  the  spectrum  of  that  gas. 

The  wave-length  of  the  oscillator’s  vibration  can,  there- 
fore, be  measured  by  isolating  a complete  wave  on  the 
helix  by  means  of  a sliding  earthed  saddle  using  a neon 
tube  as  indicator. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Oct  1,  1904,  p.  583. 

neonatal  (ne-o-na'tal),  a.  [neonatus  + -aV.] 
Relating  to  the  new-born  ; of  recent  birth. 

neonatus  (ne-o-na'tus),  re. ; pi.  neonati  (-tl). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  veog,  new,  + L.  natus,  born.]  A 
new-born  child. 

neontological  (ne,/on -to-lo  j ' i-k al ) , a.  [neon- 
tolog(y)  + -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neon- 
tology,  or  the  zoology  of  existing  animals  : 
opposed  to  paleontological. 

neopallial  (ne-5-pal'i-al),  a.  [ neopalli(um ) + 
-alL]  Relating  to  the  neopallium,  or  area  be- 
tween the  pyriform  lobe  and  hippocampus. 
Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Feb.,  1903, 
p.  370. 

neopalliurn  (ne-o-pal ' i-nm),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
v£og,  new,  + NL.  pallium.]  That  area  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  which  lies  between  the 
hippocampus  and  the  pyriform  lobe. 

He  [Dr.  Elliot  Smith]  applies  to  the  pyriform  lobe  and 
the  hippocampus  the  terms  “basal”  and  “marginal” 
pallium,  in  order  sufficiently  to  emphasise,  for  the  first 
time,  the  fact  that  the  intervening  area  of  “neopalliurn," 
the  most  variable,  is  both  morphologically  and  physio- 
logically the  most  important  pallial  constituent. 

Nature,  Feb.  12,  1903,  p.  340. 

neo-Persian  (ne-o-per'shan),  a.  [Gr.  veog, 
new,  + E.  Persian.]  Persian  of  modern  times. 
Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  412. 

neophilism  (ne-of'i-lizm),  re.  [Gr.  veog,  new, 
+ ftXog,  loving,  + -ism.]  A love  of  novelty ; 
a preference,  sometimes  amounting  to  an  in- 
sane desire,  for  what  is  new. 

neophrastic  (ne-o-fras'tik),  a.  [Gr.  veog,  new, 
+ ippa^eiv,  declare,  express.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  coinage  or  use  of  new  words  or  phrases. 
[Rare.] 

I am  “ awfully  ” afraid  (as  my  grandchildren  will  say — 
no  d — g will  stay  this  neophrastic  flood)  that  I have  lost 
my  Emerson  letters.  Lowell , Letters,  II.  327. 

neopithecine  (ne,/o-pi-the'sin),  a.  [Neopi- 
thecini.] Relating  to,  or  having  the  characters 
of,  monkeys  above  the  marmosets. 

It  is  reasonably  clear,  therefore,  that  these  three  species 
are  primitive  members  of  the  Neopithecine  division  of  the 
Anthropoidea.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  23. 

Neopithecini  (ne-o-pith-e-si'ni),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vhg,  new,  4-  iriffynog,  ape,  + -ini.]  A 
division  of  the  order  Primates  containing  those 
above  the  marmosets : correlative  with  Arc- 
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topithecini,  the  living  marmosets,  and  Paleeo- 
pithecini,  Tarsius,  and  its  allies,  considered  as 
representing  primitive  monkeys, 
neoplasia  (ne-o-pla'zia),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vtog, 
new,  4-  7T/.da{c7  formation.]  The  formation 
of  neoplasms  or  true  tumors, 
neoplastic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  or  consisting  in 
neoplasty. 

neoplasty  (ne'o-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  vine,  new,  + 
rr/.acror,  formed,  + -ys.]  Surgical  measures 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  new  parts, 
neopsychic  (ne-o-si'kik),  a.  [Gr.  vtog,  new, 
+ E.  psychic .]  In  psychol.,  of  recent  mental 
development : opposed  to  *paleopsychic. 

[Rare.] 

The  mind  . w . 

psychic  stages  of  phyletic  experiences,  and  laying  on  this 
foundation  the  corner-stones  of  a new  and  unique  adult 
personality.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  70. 

neo-Punic  (ne-o-pu'nik),  a.  [Gr.  vtog,  new,  + 
E.  Punic.]  Punic  of  more  recent  date  (than 
old  Punic) : applied  to  a Punic  dialect  of  North 
Africa,  represented  in  the  neo-Punic  inscrip- 
tions (100  B.c.  to  A.D.  400). 

NeorhyncMdes  (ne-o-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Neorhynchus  + -idee.]  A family  of  Nema- 


nepenthic 

practical  absence  of  cilia ; long  slender  rami  ; neovitalism  (ne-o-vi'tal-izm),  n.  [neo-  + vital 


and  no  aftershaft,  save  in  the  emu.  The  term 
is  correlative  with  *mesoptile  and  * teleop  tile. 

The  whole  process  [evolution  of  horns  and  antlers]  re- 
calls the  relation  of  the  neossoptila  to  the  teleoptile  or 
permanent  feather,  and  still  more  the  shedding  of  our 
own  foetal  finger-nails. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  213. 

neostoma  (ne-os'to-ma),  pi  .neostomata 

(-to'ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vtog,  new,  4-  ardya, 
mouth.]  In  embryol.,  the  existing  mouth- 
opening of  vertebrates : so  named  because  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  more  recently 
than  the  pataostoma.  (8ee*palseostoma,2.)  It 
lies  behind  the  palseostoma  and  is  supposed 


to  have  arisen  from  a pair  of  branchial  clefts, 
is  repeating  most  rapidly  the  later  neo-  neostyle  (ne'6-stil),  n.  [Gr.  prof,  new,  + L. 

stilus , stylus,  style.]  A duplicating-macmne 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  press.  In 
the  rotary  neostyle  a stencil  is  laid  on  the  outer  surface 
of  a perforated  steel  drum,  rotated  by  hand  or  by  a motor, 
and  ink  is  forced  through  the  stencil  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment upon  the  paper  to  be  printed,  which  is  then  auto- 
matically discharged. 

neo-Sumerian  (ne-o-su-me'ri-an),  a.  [Gr. 
vtog,  new,  + E.  Sumerian.]  Sumerian  of  a 
more  recent  date  (than  the  earliest  Sumerian). 
thelminthes iu  which  sexual  maturity  is  reached  neo-Syriac  (ne-o-sir'i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  vtog, 
in  the  larval  stage,  the  proboscis-sheath  has  a new,  4-  E.  Syriac.]  Syriac  of  modern  times  : 
single  wall,  the  circular  muscle-layer  is  very  applied  to  certain  dialects  spoken  in  Mesopo- 
simply  developed,  and  the  longitudinal  muscle-  tamia,  Kurdistan,  and  Lake  Urumiah. 
cells  are  present  only  in  certain  places.  It  in-  neotenia  (ne-o-te'ni-a),  n.  Same  as  *neolcny. 


eludes  the  genus  Neorhynchus. 

Neorhynclras  (ne-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtog,  new,  + piiyxog,  snout.]  The  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the  family  Nedrhynchidm.  N. 
claveeceps  is  parasitic  in  the  carp  and  N.  agilis 
occurs  in  Mugil  auratus  and  M.  cephalus. 

Hamann,  1892. 

Neornithes  (ue-or'ni-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vtog,  new,  + hpvig,  pi.  dpvideg,  bird.]  One  of 
two  main  divisions  of  birds,  comprising  all  neoteny  (ne-ot  e-m) 

save  the  extinct  Archseopteryx  and  its  immedi-  

ate,  but  as  yet  unknown,  relatives  : contrasted 
with  *Archeeornithes.  Gadow,  about  1898. 

neo-Roman  (ne-o-ro'man),  a.  [Gr.  vtog,  new, 

.+  E.  Roman.]  In  mod.  arch.,  characterized 


n. 

Epistasis  is  a modified  form  of  the  process  emphasized 
by  Boas  under  the  name  of  neotenia,  a reversion  of  a 
phylum  to  a modified  embryonic  condition. 

Science,  March,  1903,  p.  381. 

neotenic  (ne-o-ten'ik),  a.  [ neoten(y ) 4-  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  neoteny. 

Amphiuma  is  a sort  of  neotenic  Csecilian,  a larval  form 
become  sexually  mature  while  retaining  the  branchial 
respiration.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  383. 

n.  [Gr.  vtog,  new,  young, 
+ reivtiv,  keep.]  Iu  biol.  : (a)  The  reversion 
of  a phylum  to  a modified  embryonic 
condition.  (6)  The  retention  by  an  organ- 
ism of  larval  or  juvenile  characters  beyond 
the  time  characteristic  of  other  members  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  This  may  be 
partial,  as  in  the  case  of  some  toads  and  frogs, 
whose  young  pass  the  winter  in  the  tadpole 
condition,  or  total,  as  in  some  salamanders 
that  retain  their  external  gills  when  adult. 
Also  *neotenia. 

These  cases  of  neoteny  are  therefore  instances  of  more 


+ -ism.]  1.  In  physiol.:  (a)  The  doctrine  or 
opinion  that  the  distinctive  activities  of  living 
beings  cannot  completely  be  accounted  for  as 
the  resultants  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  their  bodies  and  of  their  move- 
ments, according  to  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics. 

It  is  true  that  at  times  in  these  latter  days,  sporadic 
upshoots  of  a neo-vitalism  raise  their  tiny  heads,  but  these 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  innate  aversion  of  the  human 
mind  to  confess  its  ignorance  of  what  it  really  does  not 
know,  and  they  do  not  receive  serious  attention  from  the 
more  hopeful  seekers  after  truth. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  March  14,  1903,  p.  22741. 

(b)  The  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the  dis- 
tinctive activities  of  living  beings  are  different 
in  kind  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies,  and 
that  they  are  due  to  a different  kind  of  energy 
from  any  that  is  made  known  by  the  study  of 
the  inorganic  universe  : because  knowledge  of 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  their  bodies, 
while  it  may  make  it  possible  to  foresee  or 
predict  their  actions,  does  not  reveal  what 
brings  them  about  and  makes  them  to  be 
what  they  are.  Since  the  aim  of  the  concrete 
sciences  is  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
given  antecedents  and  not  to  discover  who  or 
what  makes  them  to  be,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  physics  and  physiology  in  this 
respect. 

Prof.  Verworn  regards  with  disfavour  the  intrusion  of 
such  idealistic  conceptions  as  have  been  made  familiar 
by  the  exponents  of  “ neo-vitalism ,”  and  accordingly  he 
limits  the  subject-matter  of  general  physiology. 

Nature,  Jan.  1,  1903,  p.  212. 
2.  In  biol.,  the  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the 
generation  of  new  beings  from  eggs  and  parts 
of  eggs,  and  the  regeneration  or  replacement 
of  parts  that  have  been  lost,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained or  understood  as  the  mechanical 
resultants  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
take  place,  because  they  bring  about  or  restore 
that  due  subordination  and  interadjnstmentof 
parts  which  is  necessary  for  establishing  or 
restoring  the  coordination  and  unity  of  the 
whole : although  inability  to  account  for  these 
processes  by  means  of  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  show  that  they  may  not  be 
the  intelligible  consequences,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  ancestral  history, 
neovitalist  (ne-o-vi'tal-ist),  n.  [ neovital(ism ) 
+ -ist.]  An  advocate  of  or  believer  in  neo- 
vitalism, in  any  sense  of  that  word. 


p.  65. 


-L  1 1 coo  vftovo  vi  ■ toui.t' '0,1  iu  o 9iioi  oioio  mo  wtuooo  1 uioiu  . , . . . ■ . — ..  — — , , . , . • . , • , » 

or  less  complete  retardation,  or  of  the  retention,  of  par-  neOVit&llStlC  (n©  O-vl-ta-llS  tik),  a.  \lieovital- 

ist  + - ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 

nature  of,  neovitalism. 

But  all  the  so-called  neo-vita listic  efforts  . . . have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  older  vitalism. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  712. 


tially  larval  conditions. 

H.  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles, 


In  a neo- 


neoterically  (ne-o-ter'i-kal-i),  adv. 
terie  or  modem  way  or  fashion. 

neotocite  (ne-ot'o-sit),  J!.  [Gr.  vcotokoc,  newly  >T  . , . .... 

born,  + -ite'2.]  A hydrated  silicate  of  man-  Neowashingtoma  (ne_  o-wosh-mg-to  ni-a),  n. 


Neo-Roman  Architecture. 
(From  the  Capitol  at  Washington.) 


by  a strongly  marked  classical  design  with  a 
free  use  of  columns  in  porticos  and  the  like, 
and  abundance  of  detail  taken  from  ancient 
Roman  buildings. 

neoromantic  (ne,/o-ro-man'tik),  a.  [Gr.  vtog, 
new,  + E.  romantic.]  Belonging  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  romantic  school, 
neosalvarsan  (niPo-saVvar-san),  n.  [Gr.  vtog, 
new,  4-  E.  salvarsan.]  A modified  salvarsan  neottiou8  (ne-ot'i-us),  a. 

t-.no  Tvno-rxa ration  na  o nm_  ,,  , . \ ' 


in  which  the  arsenic  of  the  preparation  is  com- 
bined with  an  alkaline  base  instead  of  an  acid. 
It  may  be  administered  in  simple  solution,  is  less  painful 


ganese  and  iron,  derived  from  the  alteration 
of  some  other  species,  as  rhodonite. 

Neotremata  (ne-o-trem'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vtog,  new,  + Tpijya(T-),  hole.]  In 
Beecher’s  classification  of  the  braehiopods, 
an  order  including  forms  without  articular 
hinge,  with  the  pedicel  aperture  restricted  to 
the  ventral  valve  and  modified  by  a listrium. 

neotrematous  (ne-o-trem'a-tus),  a.  [ Neotre- 
mat(a)  + -oms.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neo- 
tremata. 

Neotropic  (ne-o-trop'ik),  a.  Same  as  Neotrop- 
ical. 

[Neotti(a)  4-  -oks.] 


Belonging  to  the  genus  Neottia  ; characteristic 
of  orchids  of  the  genus  Neottia, 


[NL.  (Sudworth,  1897),  < Gr.  vtog,  new,  4- 
NL.  Washingtonia,  an  untenable  name  for  the 
genus.]  A genus  of  palms.  See  Washing- 
tonia, 2. 

neo-ytterbium  (ne //  o-i-ter  ' hi  - urn),  k.  [Gr. 
vtog,  new,  4-  E.  ytterbium.]  See  the  extract, 
and  compare  * lutecium . 

A new  element,  lutecium,  resulting  from  the  splitting 
of  Marignac’s  ytterbium  : G.  Urbain.  The  separation 
was  effected  by  fractional  crystallization  of  the  nitrates 
from  nitric  acid  of  density  1.3.  The  characteristic  lines 
in  the  arc  spectrum  of  the  new  element  are  given.  For 
the  purified  ytterbium  resulting  from  the  separation  the 
name  of  neo-ytterbium  is  proposed. 

Nature,  Nov.  14,  1907,  p.  48. 

neoza  (ne-o'za),  n.  [Bhutanese.]  A tree, 
Rinus  Gerardiana,  of  the  Himalayas.  Its 
seeds  are  edible. 


than  salvarsan,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  when  Neottopteris  (ne-6-top'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (John  neozoologist  (ne  "d-zo-ol  ' 9-jist),  n.  [Gr. 


vtog,  new,  4-  E.  zoologist.]  One  who  studies 
recent  animals : contrasted  with  paleonlolo - 
gist,  one  who  studies  fossil  animals.  Encyc. 
Diet.  [Rare.] 

neozoology  (ne'o-zo-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  vtog,  new, 
4-  E.  zoology.]  That  branch  of  science  which 

opiri j u^.v. . . — — erevmo,  w i lj , iuu,cu  [Mjiuii,  i , ...I...  . imuiug  deals  with  existing  or  recent  animals  i con- 

growth  and  reproduction  go  on  at  the  same  from  the  usually  raised  midrib  nearly  to  the  trasted  with  paleozodlogy,  which  deals  with 

.• — t.  xv,*.-  ! 1 iX-„: 1 .-j  t...  _ fossil  animals,  and  correlative  with  *neobot- 

any.  Nicholson  and  Lydeklcer.  [Rare.] 


injected  in  one-third  larger  dose. 
neo-Sanskritic  (ne-o-san-skrit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vtog, 
new,  4-  E.  Sanshritic.]  Sanskritic  of  a more 
recent  date.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  210. 
Neosporidia  (ne,,o-spo-rid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vtog,  new,  4-  NL .'  sporidium,  pi.  sporidia. 
See  sporidium.]  A group  of  Sporozoa  in  which 


time.  It  includes  the  Myxosporidia  and  Sar- 
cosporidia.  Contrasted  with  *Telosporidia. 
neossidin  (ne-os'i-din),  n.  [ neosstyne ) 4-  -id 

4-  -in'-2.]  The  hyalin  which  corresponds  to 
neossine. 

neossoptile  (ne  -os  ' op -til),  n.  [Gr.  vmaoog, 


Smith,  1841),  < Gr.  veoTTia,  a nest,  4-  ■KTtpig,  a 
fern,  in  allusion  to  the  nest-like  growth  of  the 
fronds  (see  bird’s-nest  +ferri).]  A genus  of 
large  epiphytic  ferns,  related  to  Asplenium, 
with  simple,  entire,  broadly  linear  or  lanceo- 
late fronds  from  2 to  6 feet  long  borne  in 
crowns,  with  forked  parallel  veins  running 


margin  where  their  apices  are  connected  by  a 
continuous  transverse  vein.  There  are  about 


6 species,  natives  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  nepaline  (ne-pal'in),  u.  {Nepal  ( Nepaul ) + 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Several  of  these,  in-  -ine2.]  A poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  Rumex 
eluding  N.  Nidus,  are  commonly  cultivated,  nepalensis  Wall.  It  crystallizes  in  orange- 
See  bird’s-nest  *fern.  colored  needles  which  melt  at  136°  0. 


a chick,  4-  ■kt'CKov,  a down  feather.]  One  of  neotype  (ne'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  vtog,  new,  4-  rmog,  nepenthaceous  (ne-pen-tha ' shius),  a.  Be- 
the  feathers  which  form  the  covering  of  a type.]  A specimen  identified  with  some  longing  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the 

newly-hatched  bird,  resembling  but  distinct  described  and  named  species,  selected  as  a Nepenthacese,  a family  of  insectivorous  plants, 

from  the  down  of  an  adult  bird.  Neossoptiles  standard  of  reference  where  the  original  type  nepenthic  (ne-pen'thik),  a.  \_Nepenth{es)  + 
are  distinguished  by  having  a very  short  cal-  is  lost  or  damaged  beyond  recognition,  or  is  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  Ne- 

amus;  a very  short  rhachis,  or  none  at  all;  not  available.  Schudtert  and  Buckman,  1905.  penthes,  a genus  of  insectivorous  plants. 


nephelescope 

nephelescope  (nef'e-le-skop),  n.  [Gr.  veipt/j], 
a cloud,  + ghotteIv,  view.]  1.  An  instrument 
for  showing  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  induced  by  rarefaction. — 2.  An 
instrument  for  viewing  the  upper  strata  of 
clouds. 

nepheliad  (ne-fe'li-ad),  n.  [Gr.  vet/iehy,  a 
cloud,  + -ad1.  Cf.  Naiad.']  A cloud-nymph 
A.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 

IIo  ! We  are  the  Mepheliads,  we, 

Who  bring  the  clouds  from  the  great  sea, 

And  have  within  our  happy  care 
All  the  love  ’twixt  earth  and  air. 

L.  Hunt,  Foliage,  The  Nymphs,  p.  xxxi. 

nepheligenous  (nef-e-lij ' e-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
verify,  cloud,  + -yevyc,  -producing,  + -ous.] 
Producing  clouds  (oftobacco-smoke).  [Bare.] 

Let  us  sit  awhile  with  nubiferous,  or,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,  nepheligenous  accompaniment  such  as  shall  gently 
narcotize  the  over-wearied  brain. 

0.  W.  Holmes , in  The  Atlantic,  Dec.,  1862,  p.  759. 

nephelodometer  (nef  ,/e-lp-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
vetpeky,  a cloud,  + odor,  way,  + ptrpov , mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  determining  the  dis- 
tances of  clouds. 

nephelological  (neFe-lo-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nephelology. 
nephelology  (nef-e-lol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  veQihy,  a 
cloud,  + -ology.]  The  study  or  science  of 
clouds. 

nephelometer,  n.  2.  In  chon.,  an  instrument 
for  estimating  the  quantity  of  a solid  substance 
suspended,  in  very  small  proportion  and  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state,  in  a liquid,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  milligrams  of  silver  chlorid 
in  a liter  of  water.  It  depends  on  a comparison  of  the 
degrees  of  illumination  required  to  produce  the  same  ap- 
parent opalescence  in  two  tubes,  one  of  which  contains 
a known  quantity  of  the  finely  divided  solid  under  ex- 
amination, the  other  containing  the  unknown  quantity 
of  the  same  which  is  to  be  estimated,  both  similarly  sus- 
pended in  water  or  some  other  suitable  liquid, 
nephelometry  (nef-e-lom'e-tri), n.  [Gr.  vetpeky, 
cloud,  + -gerpia  < phpov,  measure.]  1.  The 
art  of  measuring,  observing,  or  studying  the 
general  cloudiness  of  the  sky. — 2.  The  art  of 
measuringthe  size,  growth,  and  other  changes 
of  a particular  cloud. — 3.  The  application  of 
the  photogrammeter  to  cloud-work, 
nephelopsychosis  ( uef ’e-lo-si-ko'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
veipeky,  cloud,  + E.  psychosis.]  In  psychol., 
mental  processes  and  attitudes  set  up  by  the 
sight  of  clouds  : supposed  by  some  psycholo- 
gists to  be  specific  and  atavistic  in  character. 

Nephelopsychoses . . . are  distinctly  more  prominent  and 
numerous  among  girls  than  boys,  and  as  the  female  organ- 
ism is  more  conservative  this  of  itself  suggests  rapport 
with  phylogeny.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  181. 

nephite  (nef'it),  n.  [Neplii  (seedef.)  + -ife2.] 
According  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Nephi,  who,  with  his  brothers 
and  his  father  Lehi,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  fled 
from  Jerusalem  to  America.  The  narrative  says 
that  after  the  ascension  Christ  appeared  to  the  Nephites, 
and  converted  the  whole  nation  ; that  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Lamanites  ; but  that  their  chronicles,  kept  on  gold 
plates,  were  preserved  by  Mormon,  whose  abridged  form 
of  the  history  was  found  later  by  Joseph  Smith. 

nephodoscope  (ne-fod'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  vtyog, 
a cloud,  -4-  666gy  way,  4-  gkotteIVj  view.]  A 
form  of  nephoscope,  devised  by  Fornioni  in 
1881,  consisting  essentially  of  a magnetic  com- 
pass containing,  above  the  needle,  a circular 
plane  mirror  on  which  are  drawn  radial  lines 
corresponding  to  the  wind-rose.  A rod  with 
terminal  sighting-eye  or  knob  is  pivoted  to 
the  edge  of  the  mirror.  The  observation  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  reflections  of  the  sight- 
point  and  of  the  cloud  coincident  as  they  pass 
from  the  center  of  the  mirror  off  to  the  edge, 
nephogram  (nef 'o-gram),  n.  [Gr.  vtyog,  a 
cloud,  + ypaupa , a writing.]  A photograph 
of  a cloud  or  clouds. 

nephograph  (nef'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  vfyog,  cloud, 
+ ypdtpELv , write.]  An  instrument  for  photo- 
graphing clouds. 

nephoscope,  Abbe’s  marine  nephoscope,  a form 

of  nephoscope  devised  for  use  on  vessels  at  sea,  to  enable 
the  navigator  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  upper  or 
lower  clouds  as  accurately  as  he  observes  the  winds.  The 
nephoscope  rests  on  the  ship’s  standard  compass  — the 
Ritchie  liquid  compass  of  the  U.  S.  navy — when  used  at 
sea,  but  can  be  supported  on  a fixed  pillar  when  used  on 
land.  A horizontal  circular  glass  mirror,  a a a,  having 
the  silvered  back  removed  from  the  circular  band  b, 
as  well  as  from  the  circular  line  c,  is  fastened  in  the 
circular  frame  d,  which  slips  down  over  the  rim  of 
the  compass  e,  and  is  rotated  horizontally  to  any  azi- 
muth by  the  handles  /,  g.  An  adjustable  rod,  ending 
in  the  knob  h,  is  pivoted  to  the  frame  at  i,  so  that 
it  can  move  vertically.  A light  wire  circle  lying  flat 
on  the  mirror  at  its  outer  edge  carries  a diametral 
thread  which  is  set  at  any  azimuth  by  means  of  the 


handles  j,  k.  The  compass  is  fastened  to  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  so  that  its  fore-and-aft  line  or  zero  is  parallel 
to  the  keel  of  the  vessel.  The  observer  looking  into  the 


Abbe's  Marine  Nephoscope. 

mirror  sees  a small  cloud  or  other  celestial  object  re- 
flected therein.  He  moves  his  eye  until  the  object  is 
reflected  at  the  center,  l.  He  also  moves  the  brass  rim  by 
the  handles  / and  g,  and  slides  the  knob  h until  the  latter 
is  also  reflected  at  l.  As  the  object  appeal’s  to  move 
away  from  l he  moves  his  eye  so  that  the  knob  h continu- 
ally covers  the  reflected  object:  at  the  same  time  he 
turns  the  thread  by  the  handles.?  and  k so  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  object  moves  along  it.  The  thread  now  repre- 
sents the  desired  direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
cloud.  The  compass-card  is  visible  through  the  clear 
glass  band  b,  and  the  observer  records  the  bearings  of 
the  thread  and  of  the  lubber-line.  The  absolute  motion 
and  the  altitude  of  the  cloud  may  also  be  determined 
if  desired  by  a second  observation  when  the  ship  has  a 
different  speed  or  course.— Aim6’S  nephoscope,  a nepho- 
scope which  has  two  mirrors,  one  near  and  the  other  dis- 
tant from  the  observer.  The  same  cloud  is  observed  in 
both,  and  when  the  images  overlap  the  inclinations  of 
the  mirrors  are  recorded,  and  the  distance  or  altitude  of 
the  cloud  is  computed.  Called  by  Airn4  a reflecting  ane- 
mometer.— Besson’s  zenithal  nephoscope,  a nepho- 
scope designed  for  observations  near  the  zenith.  It 
consists  of  a horizontal  frame  on  which  are  stretched  two 
orthogonal  systems  of  threads,  with  an  inclined  plane 
mirror  below.  The  observer  looks  horizontally  through 
an  eyehole  in  a fixed  position.— Vanishing-point 
nephoscope,  an  arrangement  of  horizontal  andmclined 
circles  whose  horizontal  axes  can  be  set  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  clouds,  so  that  one  may 
quickly  determine  the  radiation-point  and  vanishing- 
point  for  the  motion  of  all  clouds  that  happen  to  be 
moving  in  parallel  directions. 

nephoscopic  (nef-o-skop'ik),  a.  [nephoscope 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nephoscope ; 
made  by  the  use  of  the  nephoscope:  as, 
nephoscopic  observations. 

nephralgic,  a — Nephralgic  crises,  sudden  attacks 
of  very  severe  pain  in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  experienced 
in  locomotor  ataxia. 

nephr ectasia  (nef-rek-ta'ziii),  n.  [NL  < Gr. 
veifipoc,  kidney,  + htrame,  extension.]  Dilata- 
tion of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a cystic  kidney. 

nephrectomize  (nef-rek'to-miz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  nephrectomized,  ppr.  nephrectomizing. 
[ nephrectom(y ) + -ize.]  To  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  nephrectomy  upon ; remove  a kidney, 
or  the  kidneys,  from. 

A patient  who  has  been  nephrectomized  for  tuberculosis 
should  never  consider  that  the  future  is  safe. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  126. 

In  studying  the  properties  of  the  blood  of  nephrecto- 
mized rabbits  it  was  found  that  bullock’s  serum,  which  is 
distinctly  haanolytic,  for  normal  rabbit's  blood,  was  less 
so  for  the  red  cells  of  nephrectomized  rabbits. 

Science,  May  27,  1904,  p.  831. 

nephria  (nef'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vctppSe,  kid- 
ney.] Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney. 

nephric  (nef'rik),  a.  [Gr.  vtppor,  a kidney,  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  nephritic — Nephric  duct.  See 

■ deduct . 

Nephridial  gland.  See  *gland. 

nephridiopore  (nef-rid 'i-6-por),  n.  [NL. 
nephridium  + Gr.  tt Apoc,  pore.]  Au  opening  of 
a nephridium  to  the  exterior. 

The  nephridiopores  are  only  plainly  visible  upon  the 
clitellar  segments ; they  lie  close  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  segment  in  a line  with  the  ventralmost  of  the  two 
lateral  set®.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  191. 

nephridiostome  (nef-rid'i-o-stom),  n.  [NL. 
nephridium  + Gr.  cro/ia,  mouth.]  The  in- 
ternal, ciliated,  funnel-like  opening  of  a 
nephridium  into  the  ccelomatic  cavity;  a ne- 
phrostome. 


nephrolytic 

The  Hesionid®  have  compound  organs,  serving  both  as 
excretory  and  as  genital  ducts,  formed  by  the  grafting  of 
the  coelomostome  on  to  the  nephridiostome. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  882. 
nephridium,  n.—  Diffuse  nephridia.  Same  as  -kplec - 
tonephric  nephridia.—  Meganephric  nephridia,  in 
many  iimicolous  and  terricoTous  annelids,  nephridia  con- 
sisting of  the  ctelomatic  funnel  and  long  tube  opening  to 
the  exterior.—  Plectonephric  nephridia.  See  -kplecto - 
nephric. 

nephrin  (nef 'rin),  n.  [Ne(o)phr(onium)  + -in2.] 
A colorless  neutral  compound,  C00H34O,  con- 
tained in  the  lichen  Neophronium  arcticium. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  168°  C. 
nephrism  (nef'rizm),  n.  [Gr.  vucjipor,  kidney, 
+ -ism.]  A pathological  condition  character- 
ized by  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
nephritic,  n.  2.  One  who  suffers  from  neph- 
ritis. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  563. 
nephritis,  — Glomerular  nephritis.  Same  as 

glomerulonephritis. 

nephritoid  (nef 'ri-toid),  n.  [nephrites)  + 
-oid.]  One  of  several  minerals  which  have 
the  properties  and  uses  of  nephrite,  as  jade 
(nephrite),  jadeite,  chloromelanite,  and  simi- 
lar varieties  of  other  species,  as  vesnvianite. 
nephro-abdominal  (neFro-ab-dom'i-nal),  a. 
[Gr.  vsijtpAc,  kidney,  + E.  abdominal.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  kidney  and  the  abdominal  wall, 
nephroblast  (nef'ro-blast),  n.  [Gr.  ve<j>p6g, 
kidney,  + pkaarAt;,  germ.]  One  of  the  pole- 
cells  which  furnish  the  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nephridia  in  annelids.  See 
cut  under  *neuroblast. 

nephrocele,  n.  2.  In  embryol.,  the  cavity  of 
the  pronephric  and  mesonephric  tubule  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  the  coeloma  or  true 
body-cavity  of  the  embryo, 
nephrocolica  (nef-ro-kol;i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ve<pp6c,  kidney,  + ku'Aikt/,  colic.]  Same  as 
renal  colic  (which  see,  under  colic). 
nephrocyst  (nef'ro-sist),  n.  [Gr.  vetppdc,  kid- 
ney, + Kvorif,  bladder.]  One  of  the  kidneys 
of  certain  larval  mollusks,  consisting  of  a few 
large  vacuolated  cells  which  contain  excreta 
in  the  form  of  fluid  or  concretions. 

The  larva  also  possesses  additional  organs  of  excretion, 
two  in  number,  lying  bilaterally  in  the  anterior  region  of 
the  body  cavity.  These,  the  “ nephrocysts,"  are  com- 
posed of  but  a few  large  vacuolated  cells  which  contain 
concretions  and  fluid  excreta.  The  origin  of  these  cells 
has  not  been  determined  definitely,  but  they  are  probably 
derived  from  the  mesoderm. 

Amer.  Nat.,  July-Aug.,  1904,  p.  606. 

nephrocystitis  (nefro-sis-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veippoc,  kidney,  + kvotic,  bladder,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  both  the  kidney  and  the 
bladder. 

nephrocyte  (uef'ro-sit),  n.  [Gr.  vetypog,  kidney, 
+ kirof,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  An  excretory 
cell,  with  fibrillar  or  vacuolated  cytoplasm, 
which  contains  masses  of  waste  products.  Such 
cells  occur  in  the  track  of  the  blood-currents 
in  the  Crustacea. 

More  recently  Masterman  (1894)  has  asserted  that  collar 
cells  [of  sponges)  when  full  fed  become  amoeboid  and  pass 
into  the  parenchyma  as  trophocytes,  . . . and  that 
further,  after  having  distributed  their  nutriment  to  the 
parenchymal  cells,  they  take  up  waste  products  and 
migrate  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  they  act  as 
nephrocytes.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  these 
statements  are  founded  on  mistaken  observations. 

E.  It.  Lankester,  Treatise  on  Zoology,  II.  57. 

nephrogastric  (nef-ro-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr.  vappir, 
a kidney,  + E.  gastric.]  Pertaining  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  stomach.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
nephrogenic  (nef-ro-  jen  ' ik),  a.  Same  as 
* nephrogenous . 

nephrogenous  (ne-froj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  vf <pp6$, 
kidney,  + -ytvr/r,  -producing,  + -ous.]  Origi- 
nating in  the  kidney. 

nephrolith  (nef'ro-lith),  n.  [Gr.  vttppAr,  kid- 
ney, + kiSoy,  stone.]  A kidney-stone  or  renal 
calculus. 

nephrolysin  (nef-rol'i-sin),  n.  [nepl>rolys(is) 
+ -in2.]  Same  as  *ncphro toxin. 
nephrolysis  (ne-frol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vappAt;,  kidney,  + '/.volt;,  dissolution.]  1.  De- 
struction of  the  cells  of  the  kidney  by  a toxin 
or  other  morbid  agent  in  the  blood. — 2.  The 
loosening  or  destruction  of  pathological  ad- 
hesions which  bind  the  kidney  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

Kovsing’s  11  nephrolysis,"  or  destruction  of  adhesions 
after  nephrotomy,  was  successfully  tried  in  three  cases, 
and  it  seems  to  be  indicated  when  the  adhesions  are  par- 
ticularly extensive  and  tough. 

Med.  Times,  Aug.,  1907,  p.  230. 

nephrolytic  (nef-ro-lit'ik),  a.  [nephrolysis 
( -lyt -)  4-  -ic.]  Causing  the  destruction  of 
renal  epithelial  cells  by  the  corresponding 


nephrolytic 

cytotoxin : as,  a nephrolytic  serum.  Med. 
Record , July  18,  1903,  p.  84. 
nephromalacia  (nef//ro-ma-la'si-ii),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  veippog,  kidney,  + paXasia,  softness.] 
Softening  of  the  kidneys. 

nephromegaly  (nef  - ro  - meg  ' a - li),  n.  [NL. 
*nephromegalia,  < Gr.  veif>p6 g,  kidney,  + gkyag 
(fieyaX-),  great.]  Enlargement  of  one  or 
both  kidneys. 

nephromere  (nef ' ro  - mer),  n.  [Gr.  vefpdg, 
kidney,  + pepog,  part.]  That  part  of  the 
mesoderm  which  forms  the  kidneys. 

Those  [muscles]  originating  in  the  nephromere  or  region 
of  the  segmental  organs.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  399. 

nephromeric  (nef-ro-mer'ik),  a.  [ nephromere 
+ -ic.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nephromere. 

The  muscles  which  are  derived  from  the  nephromeric 
region,  sometimes  called  hypaxial  or  hyposkeletal  mus- 
cles, are  a few,  small  aberrant  somatopleural  slips. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  399. 
nephromixium  (nef-ro-mik'si-um),  n.;  pi.  neph- 
romixia  (-a).  In  certain  worms,  one  of  the  or- 
gans which  perform  both  excretory  and  genital 
functions. 

In  other  words,  the  duct  does  not  issue  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  funnel  as  in  the  sperm-ducts  of  other  Oligo- 
chseta.  It  is  suggested  that  here  is  a composite  organ, 
such  as  Goodrich  has  described  in  several  Polychseta,  and 
termed  by  Lankester  f<  nephromixium."  It  would  appear 
that  the  sperm-ducts  are  not  absolutely  homologous 
throughout  the  Oligochseta. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  56. 

nephroncus  (nef-rong'kus),  n. ; pi.  nephronci 
(-ron'si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vetj>p6 g,  kidney,  4-  byung, 
mass.]  Tumor  of  the  kidney, 
nephropathy  (nef-rop'a-thi),  ii . [Gr.  ve<pp6g, 
kidney,  + iradog,  disease.]  Disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

nephropexy  (nef'ro-pek-si),  n.  [Gr.  vefpdc, 
kidney,  + m/^ig,  fastening,  fixing.]  A surgi- 
cal operation  for  fixing  a floating  kidney  in 
position.  Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  389. 
nephrophthisis  (ne-frof'thi-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  veifpi ig,  kidney,  + <j>8iaig,  consumption.] 
Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney. 

Nephropsid®  (nef-rop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
Nephrops  + -idle.']  A family  of  macrurous  de- 
capod crustaceans.  They  have  a subcylindric  cara- 
pace  bearing  a prominent  rostrum ; the  second  antennaj 
with  a long  multiarticulate  flagellum  ; the  segments  of  the 
pleon  imbricated  ; the  epipodial  plates  large  ; and  a well 
developed  podobranchial  plume  attached  to  all  the  trunk- 
legs  except  the  last  pair.  The  family  includes  six  genera, 
among  which  are  Nephrops,  Astacus,  and  Nephropsis. 

nephroptosis  (nef-rop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
veifipi 5f,  kidney,  + cvruoig,  falling.]  Downward 
displacement  of  the  kidney;  floating  or  wan- 
dering kidnev.  Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903, 
p.  389. 

nephropyosis  (nef,/ro-pI-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vei/ipdg,  kidney,  4-  rrvov,  pus,  + -osis.]  Sup- 
puration of  the  kidney. 

nephroscleria  (nef-ro-skle'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vcippog,  kidney,  + aKhypbg,  hard.]  A hard- 
ening of  the  kidneys  through  the  formation  of 
much  new  fibrous  tissue, 
nephrosclerosis (nef"ro-skle-r6'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  v&ppog,  kidney,  + ash/pig,  hard,  + -osis.] 
Same  as  * nephroscleria . 

nephrostomial  (nef-ro-sto'mi-al),  a.  [ nevhro - 
stome  + -i-a/L]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neph- 
rostome  of  a nephridium. 

In  all  Pisces,  with  the  exception  of  certain  Elasmo- 
branchii,  the  mesonephric  bodies  retain  connection  with 
the  coelom  by  means  of  the  nephrostomial  tubules. 

Proc.  Zoot.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  338. 

nephrotome  (nef'ro-tom),  n.  [Gr.  ve<f>p6g,  kid- 
ney, + -rogog,  < rageiv,  cut.]  A segmental 
portion  of  the  mesohlast,  which,  in  the  verte- 
brate, gives  rise  to  the  embryonic  kidneys, 
that  is,  the  pronephros  and  mesonephros. 
Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1895,  ser. 
B,  p.  166. 

nephrotomization  (nef-rot','o-mi-za'shon),  n. 
The  operation  of  nephrotomizing ; nephrot- 
omy. 

nephrotomize  (nef-rot'o-miz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  neplirotomized,  ppr.  nephrotomizing.  [ neph - 
rotom(y)  + -ize.]  To  subject  to  the  operation 
of  nephrotomy. 

nephrotoxic  (nef-ro-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  veippdg, 
kidney,  + to^ikov,  poison.]  Same  as  *nephro- 
lytic.  Vaughan  and  Novy,  Cellular  Toxins, 
p.  144. 

nephrotoxin  (nef-ro-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  veQpig, 
kidney,  + rof(«<5r),  poison,  + -in2.]  A cyto- 
toxin, resulting  on  immunization  with  renal 
epithelial  cells. 

nephrotyphoid  (nef-ro-ti'foid),  n.  [Gr.  vetppbg, 
kidney,  + E.  typhoid.]  Acute  inflammation 


of  the  kidneys  associated  with  the  presence 
of  typhoid  bacilli. 

nephrotyphus  (nef-ro-ti'fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
veippdg,  kidney,  + E.  typhus.]  Severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  complicating  typhus 
fever. 

Nephthya  (nef 'thi-a),  m.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Nephlhyidie.  Savigny. 
Nephthydidas  (nef-thid'i -de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  * Nephthyidai2. 

Nephthyidffi-  (nef-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Nephthya  + -idee.]  A family  of  alcyonaceans 
having  a branched  ccenenchyma  with  a sterile 
base  and  terminal  polyps.  It  contains  a num- 
ber of  genera,  among  them  being  Nephthya, 
Siphonogorgia,  and  Ammothea. 
nepiastic  (nep-i-as'tik),  a.  [Gr.  vymog,  an 
infant,  + -ast-  + -ic.]  Noting  that  condition 
in  the  development  of  the  compound  indi- 
vidual or  colony  which  corresponds  to  the 
nepionio  stage  in  the  simple  individual. 

The  nepiastic  stage  is  taken  to  represent  the  period 
from  the  formation  of  the  primary  buds  [in  the  Bryozoa], 
i.e.,  those  buds  which  are  given  off  by  the  protcecium,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  definite  budding  habit  of  the 
colony.  Cumings,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  56. 

nepiasty  (nep'i-as-ti),  n.  [ nepiastic ) + -ys.] 
The  nepiastic  condition.  See  *nepiastic. 
nepionic  (nep-i-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vy xiog,  an  in- 
fant, + -on  + -ic.]  In  evolution  or  auxology, 
a stage  in  ontogeny  immediately  succeeding 
the  embryonic  and  broadly  equivalent  to  in- 
fancy; in  entom.,  larval:  contrasted  with  *ne- 
anic,  *ephehic,  2,  and  *gerontic. 

For  larval  Hyatt  proposes  the  term  nepionic. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text- book  of  Entom.,  p.  594. 

The  nepionic  stage  of  shell  growth  begins  with  the 
second  whorl.  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  617. 

nepticulid  (nep-tik'u-lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  lepiiiopterous  family  Nepticu- 
lidie. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Nepticulidse. 

Neptune’s  cup.  (a)  Same  as  Neptune's  spoon-worm, 
(b)  A Sumatran  coni],  Alcyonium  poculum. — Neptune’s 
girdle.  See  -kgirdlel.—  Neptune’s  sleeve,  a popular 
name  for  any  lace-coral  of  the  genus  Retepora. 

neptune-bond  (nep'tun-bond"),  ».  The  trade- 
name  for  a copper  bond  used  to  make  a good 
electrical  connection  between  the  adjacent 
ends  of  two  rails. 

neptunic  (nep-tu'nik),  a.  [Neptune  + -ic.] 
In  geol.,  deposited  in  water ; sedimentary. 

The  descriptive  terms  are  compounded  of  two  elements, 
the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  materials  (I,  piutonic, 
II,  neptunic,  III,  metamorphic). 

Amer.  Geol.,  May,  1904,  p.  302. 

neptunicentric  (nep,/tu-ni-sen'trik),  a.  [L. 
Neptunus,  Neptune,  + Gr.  uhrpov,  center.] 
In  astron.,  having  Neptune  as  a center. 
Neptunism  (nep'tun-izm),  n.  [L.  Neptunus, 
god  of  the  sea,  + -ism.]  A geological  doc- 
trine, chiefly  developed  and  supported  by  A. 
G.  Werner  (1750-1817),  professor  in  the  Min- 
ing Academy  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  according 
to  which  the  ancient  crystalline  schists  and 
gneisses  and  even  later  basalts  when  inter- 
stratified  with  obvious  sedimentary  rocks, 
were  precipitated  from  solution  in  the  ocean  : 
also  Wernerianism : the  opposite  of  Plutonism 
or  *Huttonianism. 

neptunite  (nep'tu-nit),  n.  [Neptune  + - ite 2.] 
A titano-silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  occurring  in  black  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  found  in  southern  Greenland, 
neptunium  (nep-tu  ' ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
Neptunus,  Neptune.]  In  chem.,  a supposed  new 
element  announced  by  Hermann  in  1877  as 
present  in  columbite  and  ferro-ilmenite.  Its 
existence  has  not  been  confirmed, 
nereidiform  (ue-re-id'i-f6rm),  a.  [Nereis  (-d-) 
+ -form.]  Belonging  to  the  suborder  Nereidi- 
formia,  or  resembling  the  worms  of  this  group. 
Nereis,  «.  1.  (b)  [l.  c.]  A marine  worm  of  the 
genus  Nereis. 

nerfling  (nfer'fling),  n.  [G.  nerfling,  norfling, 
a dial,  variant  of  orfling,  dim.  of  orf,  the  ide, 
< L.  orphus,  < Gr.  opipog,  Attic  bptjiag,  a kind  of 
sea-perch  (NGr.  opipdg,  opipag,  blackfish).]  The 
ide  or  golden  ide,  Leuciscus  idus,  a fish  found 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
nerianthin  (ne-ri-an'thin),  n.  [Nerium  + Gr. 
avdog,  flower,  + -in2.]  A glucoside  contained 
in  the  leaves  of  Nerium  oleander.  It  resembles 
the  glucosides  of  Digitalis,  and,  when  hy- 
drolyzed, yields  resinous  compounds, 
neriin  (ne'ri-in),  n.  [Nerium  + -in2.]  A glu- 
coside contained  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
Nerium  oleander.  It  resembles  nerianthin. 
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Nerinea  (ne-rin'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Nerine,  a 
feminine  name  for  *Nereine,  < Gr.  N ypyivyl,  a 
Nereid,  < Nypevc,  Nereus.]  A genus  of  plaiy- 
podous  gastropods  characterized  by  turreted 
shells  in  which  the  columella  and  inner  and 
outer  lips  hear  simnle  folds  or  corrugations 
which  greatly  contract  the  interior  of  the 
whorls.  It  occurs  in  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

neriodorein  (ne//ri-o-d6,re-in),  n.  [See  *neri- 
odorin.]  An  intensely  bitter,  amorphous  glu- 
coside associated  with  neriodorin  in  the  bark 
and  seeds  of  Nerium  odormn. 

neriodorin  (ne,/ri-o-d6'rin),  n.  [From  the 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
derived.]  A light  yellow,  bitter,  varnish-like 
glucoside  contained  in  the  hark  and  seeds  of 
Nerium  odorum. 

neritic  (ne-rit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vypog,  vapdg,  flow- 
ing (see  Nereid),  + -it-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  water  near  the  coast,  as  contrasted  with 
the  high  sea. 

Special  conditions  of  wind  and  current  may  of  course 
carry  into  the  neritic  zone  forms  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  open  sea,  and  vice  versa. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  936. 

Neritic  plankton.  See  itplankton. 

neritidan  (ne-rit'i-dan),  n.  A gastropod  of 
the  family  Neritidse. 

nerka  (nar  kii),  n.  [Russ,  nyarha.  Prob.  a 
Tunguse  name.]  The  most  abundant  salmon  of 


Oncorhynchus  nerka  ; breeding  male,  large  form. 
(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


Alaska,  Oncorhynchus  nerka,  found  from  the 
Klamath  and  Rogue  rivers  northward  to 
Kamchatka  and  Japan.  Also  called  red  sal- 
mon, redflsh,  hlueback,  and  sawqui. 

Nernst  lamp.  See  *lampl. 
nerocurrent  (no  'ro-kur-ent),  n.  [Gr.  V>ip6g, 
flowing,  + L.  currcns,  current.]  An  oceanic 
current  near  to  aud  influenced  by  the  coast. 

The  fishermen,  pilots,  etc.,  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  these  local  coast  currents,  which  we  will  briefly  call 
nerocurrents. 

Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish 
[Com.,  1889-91,  p.  625. 

nerol  (ne'rol),  n.  [ner(oli)  + -ol.]  A color- 
less liquid  terpene  alcohol,  CjoHjgO,  con- 
tained in  French  oil  of  orange-flowers  and  in 
other  essential  oils.  It  boils  at  225-227°  C. 
neroli  (ne'ro-li),  n.  [F.  neroli,  so  called  from 
an  Italian  princess  Neroli,  said  to  have  dis- 
covered it.]  An  oil  extracted  from  the  flowers 
of  the  hitter  orange ; a French  perfume.  Also 
neroli-oil  and  oil  of  neroli. 
nerolin  (ne'ro-lin),  n.  [neroli  + -in2.]  A color- 
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less  compound,  CH3OC10H7,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  methyl  alcohol  and  zinc  ehlorid  on 
/3-naphthylamine.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
plates,  melts  at  72°  C.,  boils  at  274°  C.,  and 
has  an  odor  of  neroli-oil.  Also  called  / 3-naph- 
thyl methyl  ether. 

Neronian  (ne-ro'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Roman  emperor  Nero  (54-68  a.d.),  or  to  his 
reign;  characteristic  of  or  resembling  Nero ; 
grossly  cruel  and  tyrannical. 

Neronic  (ne-ron'ik),  a.  Same  as  +Neronian. 
Neronize  (ne'ron-iz),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Neronized,  ppr.  'Neronizing.  [Neron(ic)  + -ize.] 
To  render  like  Nero;  to  become  or  act  like 
Nero. 

nerv,  n.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  nerve. 
nerval,  a.  Ilf.  n.  A healing  ointment  for 
the  sinews.  N.  E.  D. 

nervate  (ner'vat),  a.  [nerve  + -ate1.]  In  hot., 
having  nerves  or  veins ; nerved : said  of 
leaves. 

nerve,  Galen’s  nerve,  an  anastomotic  twig  which 
connects  the  superior  with  tiie  ascending  branch  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve.— Intestinal  nerve,  in  ornith., 
a term  applied  by  Mitchell  to  that  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  which  supplies  the  intestine.  It  arises 
usually  from  two  or  three  main  nerves,  which  leave  the 
ganglia  corresponding  to  the  soiar  plexus  and  the  ganglia 
over  the  ovary  and  suprarenal  capsule,  and  enter  the 
mesenteric  expanse.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London, 
Zool.,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  259.— Mixed  nerve,  a nerve  which 
contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibers.—  Mnscnlospiral 
nerve,  a nerve  which  passes  around  the  humerus,  ill  the 
museulospiral  groove,  down  the  arm  and  forearm,  sup- 
plying in  its  branches  the  muscles  on  the  back  and  radial 
side  of  the  forearm,  and  a part  of  the  skin  of  the  fingers 
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— Nerve  formula.  See  ★ formula . — Nerve  of  arrest. 

Same  as  inhibitory  nerve  (which  see,  under  inhibitory). — 
Pain  nerve,  in  neurol.,  a specific  sensory  nerve  whose 
function  is  the  conduction  of  pain  stimuli. 

He  [Goldscheider]  admits  pain  points  (points  sensible 
to  pain),  but  not  a specific  organ  for  pain  nor  special 
nerves  to  transmit  it  Frey,  on  the  other  hand,  professes 
to  have  proved  experimentally  both  pain  nerves  and  ap- 
propriate terminal  organs. 

Ribot  (trans. ),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  27. 
Spino-occipital  nerves,  nerves  from  the  spinal  and  oc- 
cipital regions  : a term  used  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  in  fishes. 

nerve-cavity  (nerv'kav'T-ti),  n.  The  pulp- 
cavity  of  a tooth,  which  contains  the  nerve- 
terminations. 

nerve-excitation  (nerv'ek-si-ta/shon),  n.  In 
neurol .,  the  excitatory  process  conducted  by  a 
nerve-fiber,  afferent  or  efferent. 

By  irritating  the  extremities  of  the  sensory  nerves,  this 
external  stimulation  becomes  a nerve-excitation.  This 
nerve -excitation  is  another  physiological  process,  that 
may  also  be* properly  regarded  as  physical  or  chemical. 

T.  Ziehen  (trans.),  Introd.  to  Physiol.  Psychol.,  p.  22. 

nerve-papilla  (nerv ' pa  - pil " a),  n.  Same  as 
*neurothele. 

nerve-plasma  (nerv'plas//ma),  n.  Same  as 
* neuroplasm. 

nerve-ring,  n.—  Circumesophageal  nerve-ring, 

the  ganglion  or  nerve-center  encircling  the  gullet : -found 
in  many  invertebrates  and  typically  present  in  the 
lobster.  Also  called  nerve-collar. 

nerve-root  (nerv'rot),  n.  Either  of  two  species 
of  Cypripedhim , C.  acaule  and  C.  hirsutum. — 
Water  nerve-root,  the  swamp  milkweed  or  white 
Indian  hemp,  Asclepias  incarnata. 

nerve-sheath  ( nerv ' she  th),  n.  Same  as  neuri- 
lemma. 

nerve-sign  (nerv'sin),  n.  Any  symptom  in- 
dicative of  disease  of  or  injury  to  the  nerves 
or  nervous  centers. 

nervine,  n. — Male  nervine,  the  yellow  lady’s-slipper, 

Cypripedium  hirsutum.  Also  called  nerve-root. 

nervism  (ner'vizm),  n.  [nerve  + -ism.']  Nerve- 
force;  also,  nervous  excitement.  N.  E.  D. 
[Rare.] 

nervomuscular  (ner//vo-mus,ku-lar),  a.  Same 
as  neuromuscular. 

nervosism  (ner7  vo -sizm),  n.  [L.  nervosusf 
nervous,  4-  -ism.]  1.  Neurasthenia. — 2.  The 
theory  that  disease  is  due  to  variations  in 
nervous  force. 

nervous,  a.— Central  nervous  system,  the  brain  and 

spinal  cord. 

nervulation  (ner-vu-la'shon),  n.  [ nervule  + 
-ation.]  Same  as  nervation  (b). 
nervulose  (ner'vu-los),  a.  [ nervule  + -ose.] 
In  hot.,  having  many  fine  nerves, 
nervuration  (ner-vu-ra'shon),  n.  \_nervure  4- 
-ation.]  Same  as  nervation  (b). 
nervus,  n.—  Nervi  erigentes,  branches  of  the  sacral 
nerves  which  supply  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the 
sides  of  the  prostate  gland  ; erection  nerves.  Stimulation 
of  these  nerves  causes  an  erection  of  the  penis, 
neshannock  (ne-shan'ok),  n.  [So  called  from 
Neshannock,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania. 
This  local  name,  -which  also  appears  in  Neshan- 
nock Palls,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Neshanic,  New  Jersey,  is  of  Amerindian 
origin.  According  to  some,  the  potato  is  also 
called  meshanic,  which  indicates  a source  in 
Delaware  meshanik  (?),  Ojibwa  misanik,  black 
squirrel.]  A white-fleshed  variety  of  potato. 
[Pennsylvania.] 

Neshannock.  A white-fleshed  variety  of  potato,  which 
has  obtained  its  name  from  the  region  of  Pennsylvania 
where  it  first  became  noteworthy. 

Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore , Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  p.  251. 

neshness  (nesli'nes),  n.  [nesh  + -ness.]  The 
character  of  being  nesh ; softness ; tender- 
ness ; weakness  or  delicacy  of  constitution. 

“ What  did  she  die  from?  ” 

“ I don’t  know  for  certain  ; but  I should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  was  from  general  neshness  of  constitution.  She 
was  such  a limber  maid  that  ’a  could  stand  no  hardship.” 

T.  Hardy.  Madding  Crowd,  xli. 

Nesopithecidse  (nes//o-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Nesopithecus , the  type  genus,  + -Idas.] 
A family  of  lemurs,  based  on  a single  species, 
Nesopithecus  roberti.  They  have  the  orbital 
cavity  open  behind ; the  upper  incisors  oblique, 
the  middle  pair  much  enlarged;  the  upper 
canine  with  a basal  cingulum;  and  the  upper 
molars  quadritubercular.  Forsyth  Major,  1896. 
nesquehonite  (nes-ke-ho'nit),  n.  [ Nesquehon - 
(ing)  (see  def. ) + -ite2.]  Hydrous  magnesium 
carbonate,  MgCOg  -h  3H2O,  occurring  in 
orthorhombic  crystals  a"nd  white  fibrous 
masses:  found  in  a coal-mine  at  Nesquehon- 
ing,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  sim- 
ilarly elsewhere. 

Nessler  jar.  See  *jar3. 

nest1  n. — Cocks*  nests,  the  nests  which  the  wren 


builds  but  never  uses,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  cheat 
and  mislead  the  enemy.  Athenaeum , July  29, 1905,  p.  143. 

nest-aura  (nest'a/'ra),  n.  The  aura  or  ‘ atmo- 
sphere ’ of  the  nest,  by  the  perception  of  which 
ants  are  able  to  distinguish  their  own  colonies 
or  nests.  The  organ  of  this  sense  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  distal  joint  of  the  antenna. 

A single  worker  may  live  apparently  well  in  isolation 
for  six  months.  Familiarity  with  the  nest-aura  does  not 
reconcile  aliens.  The  kings  have  the  distinctive  odour  of 
their  blood-relations. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  35. 

nest-epiphyte  (nest ' ep  ‘ i - fit),  n.  See  *epi- 
phyte,  1 (c). 

nester  (nes'ter),  n.  A bird  or  other  animal 
that  makes  a nest. 

nest-fungus  (nest'fung//gus),  n. ; pi.  nest- 
fungi  (-fun//jl).  Any  fungus  belonging  to  the 
family  Nidulariacese.  See  bird’s-n est  fungus. 
nest-gearing  (nest'ger^ing),  n.  A pair  or  set 
of  gears  inclosed  in  a box  or  case,  as  in  the 
head  of  a capstan. 

nestiatria  (nesUi -a- trl'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vf/ortg,  fasting,  4-  larpeia,  medical  treatment.] 
The  treatment  of  disease  by  the  withholding 
of  food.  Also  called  hunger-cure  and  nesti- 
therapy or  nestotherapy . 

nestitherapy,  nestotherapy  (nes-ti-ther'a-pi, 
nes-to-ther'a-pi),  n.  [Gr.  vyaTig,  fastingj  + 
depaireia , medical  treatment.]  Same  as  * nestia- 
tria. 

Nestorianize  (nes-to'ri-an-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Nestorianized , ppr.  Nestor  iani  zing.  To 

adopt  Nestorian  views;  become  Nestorian. 
nest-root  (nest ' rot),  n.  The  Indian-pipe, 
Monotropa  unijlora , so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
root-parasitic  habit. 

nesty  (nes'ti),  a.  Full  of  nests  or  of  mark- 
ings resembling  nests.  [Nonce-word.] 

His  eyes  would  be  pulled  down  like  to  the  nesty , 
streaky  water. 

R.  Kipling , The  Disturber  of  Traffic,  in  Many  Inven- 
tions, p.  10. 

net1,  n.  9.  In  cricket , an  open  fabric  of  twine 
placed  so  as  to  enable  batsmen  to  practise 
without  inconveniencing  one  another.  Hutch- 
inson, Cricket,  p.  50. — 10.  In  mining , a heavy 
leather  harness  used  for  lowering  or  raising 
horses  in  a shaft.  [Scotch.]— Bathypelagic 
net,  bathygraphic  net,  a pelagic  net,  or  towing-net, 
which  may  be  let  down,  closed,  to  any  desired  depth, 
then  opened  and  towed  through  the  water,  and  then 
again  closed  and  brought  to  the  surface.  Any  organisms 
it  may  contain  are  thus,  evidently,  inhabitants  of  the 
water  at  the  depth  to  which  it  was  lowered.  The  exist- 
ence of  a rich  and  diversified  fauna  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  down  to  a depth  of  more  than  a mile,  has  been 
proved  by  the  use  of  this  net. — Gnomonic  net,  the  im- 
aginary lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  represented  by 
the  gnomonic  projection.  Nature , Feb.  18,  1904,  p.  382. 
—Muller’s  net,  a pelagic  net : so  named  because  first 
used  by  Johannes  Muller  in  1845. — Pelagic  net,  a net 
used  by  students  of  marine  biology  for  collecting  the 
delicate  organisms,  larvae,  and  microscopic  plants  that 
float  or  swim  in  the  water.  It  is  a hag  of  fine  silk  bolt- 
ing-cloth, kept  open  by  a hoop  or  rim,  and  either  dragged 
gently  through  the  water  by  a towing-line,  or  fastened  to 
a short  handle  and  used  as  a dipping-net.  In  either  case 
the  net  is  soon  lifted  carefully  from  the  water  and  in- 
verted into,  sea-water  contained  in  a bucket  or  glass  jar, 
into  which  its  contents  are  washed  off  for  examination. — 
Spherical  net,  a system  of  spherical  polygons  just  cov- 
ering the  surface  of  a sphere  once,  twice,  or  more. — 
Wheatstone’s  net,  in  elect.,  a divided  circuit  of  the 
type  of  which  the  Wheatstone  bridge  is  the  simplest  form. 
net2,  a.  Net  ton.  See  ★tonl. 
net.,  nett.  [See  net 2.]  Abbreviations  of  the 
Italian  netto,  free  from  all  deductions, 
net-cutter  (net'kut"er),  n.  A device  attached 
to  the  nose  of  a torpedo  for  cutting  a torpedo- 
net. 

net-fork  (net'fork),  n.  In  lawn-tennis,  a metal 
bar  standing  upright  in  the  middle  of  a tennis- 
net,  the  lower  part  of  it  being  inserted  in  the 
ground,  to  hold  up  the  middle  of  the  net  to 
the  required  height  and  give  the  net  stability. 
Neth.  An  abbreviation  of  Netherlands. 
Netherlands  (neTH'6r-lan-dik),  a.  Same  as 
Netherlandish.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  294. 
Netherlandish,  a.  II.  n.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Netherlauders;  Dutch, 
neti  (na'te),  n.  [Chamorro  name.]  In  Guam, 
Xiphagrostis  floridula,  a tall  perennial  grass 
with  terminal  feathery  panicles,  growing  in 
damp  places  and  covering  vast  treeless  sa- 
vannas on  the  hilltops.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
armed  with  minute  sharp  teeth  which  are  very  apt  to 
inflict  painful  cuts  upon  those  passing  through  a neti 
thicket,  and  which  give  to  the  plant  the  name  of  sword- 
grass.  The  leaves  form  an  excellent  thatch,  much  more 
durable  than  that  of  coconut  leaves  with  which  the 
houses  of  the  island  are  usually  covered.  See  cut  under 
•kcutting-grass. 

net-knot  (net'not),  n.  A kind  of  nucleolus 
which  stains  like  chromatin  and  is  probably 
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to  be  regarded  as  a mere  enlargement  of  the 
chromatin  network  of  the  cell-nucleus.  Same 
as  *karyosome,  1.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
III.  72. 

net-lace  (net'las),  n.  Same  as  punto  a reti- 
ccllo  *lace. 

netop  (ne ' top),  n.  [Also  netup,  neetup ; < 
Narragansett  *netop,  Natick  neetonip  = Pow- 
hatan netoppu  (Ojibwa  nita ),  ‘ my  brother’  or 
‘my  kinsman,’  < ne-,  a prefix, my,  + weetomp- 
ain,  a friend,  prob.  < weetu-,  weto-,  dwell  with, 
+ -omp,  an  element  meaning  ‘ man,’  and  ap- 
pearing also  in  Natick  mugwomp  (whence 
mugwump)  and  other  words.]  A friend  (used 
at  first  in  reference  to  New  England  Indians)  ; 
a crony ; a chum. 

Mr*  Harum  and  I are  great  “ -/i setups, " as  he  says. 

E.  N.  Westcott,  David  Harum,  XXXIII. 
Netop.  A word  once  very  commonly  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  some  other  parts  of  New  England  in  the 
sense  of  “friend,”  and  (later)  “crony,”  “chum.” 

Jour.  A mer.  Folk-lore,  Oct-Dec.,  1902,  p.  251. 

net-play  (net'pla),  n.  In  lawn-tennis,  the 
play  of  the  player  who  stands  nearest  the  net, 
and  who  usually  volleys. 

Netrocera  (net-ros ' e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vf/rpoVj  a spindle,  + Kepay,  horn.]  1.  A genus 
of  lepidopterous  insects.  Felder,  1874.— 2.  A 
suborder  of  Lepidoptera  proposed  by  Haase  to 
include  the  family  Hcsperiidse  only.  On  ac- 
count of  the  preoccupation  of  the  name,  as 
given  above,  Reuter’s  name  Grypocera  has 
been  substituted. 

Nettastoma  (ne-tas'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vyrra,  duck,  + oropa,  mouth.]  A genus  of 
eels  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Nettastornidaa  (net-a-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(.  Nettastoma  + -idee.]  A family  of  deep-sea 
eels. 

nettle1,  n — Bee-nettle,  (a)  See  bee-nettle,  (b)  The 
white  dead-nettle,  Lamium  album. — Blind  nettle. 
Same  as  bee--knettle  in  both  senses.— Burning  nettle, 
the  small  nettle,  Urtica  urens. — Canada  nettle.  See 
wood-irnettle.—  Day-nettle,  either  the  red  dead-nettle, 
Lamium pur pur eum,  or  the  white  dead-nettle,  L.  album. 

■ — Deaf  nettle,  the  red  dead-nettle,  Lamium  purpureum . 
-Dog-nettle,  either  the  hemp-nettle  or  the  red  dead- 
nettle.—  Dumb  nettle,  the  white  dead-nettle.—  Flower- 
ing nettle.  Same  as  bee--knettle  in  both  senses.—  French 
nettle,  the  red  dead-nettle.  — Sand -nettle,  the  sptirge- 
nettle.— Slender  nettle,  Urtica  gracilis.  See  Urtica. 
— Tall  Wild  nettle.  Same  as  slender  'knettle.—  Weak 
nettle,  Urtica  cham&dryoides,  a delicate  species  which 
grows  in  thickets  in  the  southern  United  States.—  Wood- 
nettle,  Urticastrum  divaricatum,  a North  American 
nettle-like  plant.  It  is  an  unofficial  alterative,  etc.  See 
Laportea.  Also  called  Canada  nettle  and  Albany  hemp. 

nettle-animal  (netT-anfi-mal),  «.  An  animal 
provided  with  nettle-cells  or  stinging-cells; 
one  of  the  Ccelenterata. 

nettle-grub  (net' 1 -grub),  «.  Either  of  two 
stinging  caterpillars  of  the  lepidopterous 
family  Limacodidae,  which  feed  on  the  tea- 
plant  iu  East  India.  The  larva  of  Thosia 
divergens  is  known  as  the  Assam  brown-and- 
green-striped  nettle-grub,  and  the  larva  of 
Parasa  lepula  is  known  as  the  blue-striped  net- 
tle-grub. 

nettle-potato  (net'l-po-ta//to),  n.  Same  as 
queen’  s-delight. 

Netuma  (ne-tu'ma),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
catfishes  of  the  family  Siluridse,  found  in  warm 
seas. 

netup,  n.  Same  as  * netop. 
network,  n — Chiari’s  network,  a network  of  fine 
fibers  sometimes  found  stretching  across  the  interior  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  Lancet,  June  25,  1904,  p. 
1806. — Network  hypothesis,  the  opinion  that  the  net- 
work of  branching  fibers  that  forms  a framework  in  three 
dimensions,  in  some  cells,  is  the  fundamental  structure  of 
all  protoplasm.— Polygonal  network,  in  topographical 
surveying  of  large  areas  or  ranges,  a system  of  intersect- 
ing surveys  on  the  polygonal  method  forming  a network 
of  traverse  survey-lines  covering  an  area  or  range.  See 
polygonal  -kmethod. 

Nearly  12,000  miles  of  polygonal  network  have  been 
measured  in  the  Andine  Valley. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  343. 
Neudeckian  (noi-dek'i-an),  a.  and».  [Neudeck, 
Silesia,  + -ian.]  In  geol.,  noting  a division 
of  glacial  time  anddeposits  in  Europe  regarded 
by  James  Geikie  as  the  third  interglacial 
epoch,  represented  by  marine  and  fresh-water 
deposits  between  the  boulder-clays  of  the 
southern  Baltic  coast.  It  was  preceded  by 
the  Polandian  or  third  glacial  epoch  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mecklenburgian  or  fourth  glacial 
epoch. 

Neudorf  sands.  See  +sandi. 

Neuhoff’s  diagram.  See  * diagram . 
Neumann’s  bacillus.  See  * bacillus . 
Neurachne  (nu-rak'ne),  n.  [NL.  (Robert 
Brown,  1810),  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + a\vy,  chaff ; 


Neurachne 

in  allusion  to  the  marking  of  the  glumes.]  A 
genus  of  grasses  which  includes  3 snecies,  all 
natives  of  Australia,  characterized  by  the  ovoid 
or  cylindrical  spike  and  sessile  spikelets,  and  a 
single  terminal  hermaphrodite  flower  with 
rarely  a male  flower  below  it.  A.  Mitehelliana 
is  a low  thickly-growing  species  which  endures 
drought  and  produces  agoodpasture  feed.  See 
*mulga-grass. 

neural,  a.—  Neural  cavity,  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  canal,  containing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
— Neural  crest.  See  -kcrest.— Neural  plate.  Same  as 
■Aneural. — Neural  process.  See  ★process. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  bony  plates  that  lie  upon 
and  fuse  with  the  summit  of  the  spinous 
process  and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
carapace  of  a turtle. 

neurale  (nu-ra'le),  n. ; pi.  neuralia  (-li-a).  [NL. 
neurale,  n’eut.  of  *neuralis.  See  neural .]  A 
neural  plate  or  neural. 

neuralgia,  n — Cardiac  neuralgia.  Same  as  angina 
pectoris.—  Crural  neuralgia.  Same  as  sciatica.— Fa- 
cial neuralgia,  severe  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve.  Also  called 
tic-douloureux,  face-ache , brow-ague,  infra-orbital  neu- 
ralgia, maxillary  neuralgia,  etc. — Femoropopliteal 
neuralgia.  Same  as  sciatica. — Infra-orbital  neu- 
ralgia, maxillary  neuralgia.  Same  as  facial  *neu- 
ralgia.— Morton’s  neuralgia,  a form  of  neuralgia  of 
the  plantar  nerves  ; metatarsalgia.  Also  called  Morton's 
foot  and  Morton's  too.— Plantar  neuralgia.  Same  as 
erythromelalgia.—'Rell  neuralgia.  Same  as  erythro- 
melalgia. 

neuramcebimeter  (nu-ram-  e-birn ' e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + auotfiy,  exchange, 
response,  + pirpov,  measure.]  A device  for 
determining  the  rapidity  of  nervous  im- 
pulses, or  the  duration  of  the  simple  reaction, 
by  recording  the  time  between  the  applica- 
tion of  a stimulus  and  the  movement  made  in 
response  to  it. 

neurarthropathy  (nu-rar-throp'a-thi),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  arthropathy.']  Disease  of 
the  joints  involving  also  disease  of  the  nerves, 
neurasthenia,  n — Cerebral  neurasthenia.  Same 
as  cerebrasthenia.—  Gastric  neurasthenia,  impaired 
digestion  associated  with  nervous  exhaustion.  Lancet , 
June  25,  1904,  p.  1797. 

neurastheniac  (nu-ras-tke'm-ak),  n.  [ neuras- 
thenia 4-  -ac.~\  One  who  suffers  from  neuras- 
thenia. 

Whether  the  “ neurastheniacs " that  present  them- 
selves at  the  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
in  reality  cases  of  psychasthenia  or  neurasthenia  it  was 
difficult  to  decide.  Lancet,  June  18, 1904,  p.  1737. 

neurastheny  (nu-ras'the-ni),  n.  [See  neuras- 
thenia.]  1.  In  path.,  nervous  weakness;  neu- 

rasthenia. Hence — 2.  Moral  weakness ; lack 
of  moral  principles. 

It  is  frequent  that  among  vagabonds,  robbers,  thieves, 
and  other  criminals  against  property  there  is  a physical 
and  moral  neurastheny,  a term  coined  by  Benedikt,  of 
Vienna.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  660. 

neuraxial  (im-rak'si-al),  a.  [ neuraxis .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  neuraxis. 
neuraxis  (nu-rak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov , 
nerve,  4-  L . 'axis,  axis.]  1.  The  central  nerv- 
ous system;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. — 2. 
Same  as  * neuraxon  or  axis-cylinder.  ParTcer 
and  Haswell , Zoology,  I.  28. 
neuraxon  (nu-rak'son),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
4-  a%uv,  axis.]  The  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve- 
or  ganglion-cell,  as  distinguished  from  its 
other  processes,  the  dendrites. 

Whatever  may  in  the  end  be  shown  to  be  the  exact 
differences  in  nature  and  action  between  the  dendrites 
and  the  neuraxon , this  at  least  seems  sure,  that  cell  plays 
upon  cell  only  by  such  a kind  of  contact  as  seems  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  change  in  the  figure  of  the  dance  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  nature  of  the  impulse — and  that  in 
at  least  the  ordinary  play  it  is  the  terminal  of  the  neur- 
axon (either  of  the  main  core  or  a collateral)  of  one  cell 
which  touches  with  a vibrating  touch  the  dendrite  or  the 
body  of  s6me  other  cell. 

M.  Foster,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1897,  p.  450. 

neurectasia  (nu-rek-ta'zia),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  * neurectasis . 

neurectasis  (nu-rek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vevpov , nerve,  + israaig,  stretching,  extension.] 
The  surgical  operation  of  stretching  a nerve, 
neurectasy  (nu-rek'ta-si),  n.  Same  as  *neu- 
rectasis. 

neurectopia  (nu-rek-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + esTotrog,  out  of  place.]  Con- 
genital displacement  or  accidental  dislocation 
of  a nerve. 

Neurenteric  pore.  See  *pore-. 
neurhypnology  (nur-hip-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  hypnology.]  Same  as  neu- 
rohypnology. 

neurilemmal  (nu-ri-lem'al),  a.  [neurilemma 
+ -aZ1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neurilemma 
or  nerve-sheath. 


From  the  microscopic  study  of  the  distal  portions  of 
divided  nerve-trunks  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  activity  of  the  neurilemmal  cells  has  some  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  new  nerve-fibres. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  782. 

neurine,  n.  3.  The  substance  of  which  nerve- 
tissue  is  composed,  consisting  chiefly  of  fat 
and  albumin  containing  phosphorus. — 4.  An 
extract  made  from  nerve-tissue,  employed 
therapeutically. 

neurite  (nu'rit),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + 
-iZe2.]  In  neurol.,  the  principal  process  or 
axis-cylinder  process  of  a nerve-cell ; a neu- 
raxon : opposed  to  *dendrite. 

The  nerve-cells  are  characterised  by  their  processes, 
one  of  which  usually  passes  over  directly  into  a nerve- 
flbre,  while  the  others  ramify,  if  not  immediately,  after 
running  a brief  course,  into  fine  fibrils.  The  former  is 
called  the  axis-cylinder,  nerve-process  or  neurite;  the 
latter  are  termed  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Physiol.  Psychol.,  I.  41. 
neuritis,  n. — Alcoholic  neuritis,  multiple  neuritis 
•due  to  chronic  poisoning  by  alcohol.— Ascending  neu- 
ritis, inflammation  of  a nerve  extending  gradually  from 
the  periphery  toward  its  origin.—  Descending  neu- 
ritis, inflammation  of  a nerve  which  progresses  gradu- 
ally in  a direction  from  the  origin  of  the  nerve  toward 
the  periphery.—  Peripheral  neuritis,  inflammation  of 
the  terminal  nerves  or  of  the  nerve-endings. — Pressure 
neuritis,  inflammation  of  anerve  caused  by  compression. 
— Tabetic  neuritis,  degenerative  inflammation  of  the 
nerves  occurring  in  locomotor  ataxia. — Toxic  neuritis, 
inflammation  of  the  nerves  caused  by  the  action  of  some 
poison,  such  as  alcohol,  arsenic,  or  lead,  circulating  in 
the  blood. 

neuro-anatomical  (nu//ro-an-a-tom'i-kal),  a. 

[Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  E.  anatomical.]  delat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  anatomy  or  structure 
of  the  nervous  system.  Biol.  Bulletin,  Jan., 
1904,  p.  90. 

neuro-anatomy  (nu//ro-a-nat'o-mi),  it.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  anatomy.]  ’ The  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system. 

neuroblast  (nu'ro-blast),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ 0hatn6g,  germ.]  An  embryonic  cell : (a)  One 


Embryos  of  the  earthworm  Allolobophora  Jaetida,  showing 
neuroblasts  and  teloblasts  or  apical  cells.  A,  gastrula  from  the 
rentral  side;  same  from  the  right  side;  a,  lateral  teloblasts, 
comprising  a neuroblast,  d,  from  which  the  ventral  nerve-cord 
arises,  and  two  nephroblasts,  c,  of  somewhat  doubtful  nature,  but 
probably  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  nephridia;  b,  the  ter- 
minal teloblasts  or  primary  mesoblasts,  which  bud  forth  the  meso- 
blast-bands,  cell  by  cell ; C,  lateral  group  of  teloblasts,  more 
enlarg-ed,  the  neuroblast,  d,  in  division;  c the  nephroblasts;  D , 
the  primary  mesoblasts  enlarged,  one  in  division. 

(From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.") 

of  two  large  cells  or  teloblasts  which  are  situ- 
ated at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  in  the 
annelid  embryo  and  larva  and  give  rise  to  the 
ventral  nerve-cord  of  the  adult  animal.  Whit- 
man. ( b ) One  of  the  cells  in  the  embryonic 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  vertebrates.  These 
cells  are  said  to  give  rise  without  division  to 
the  ganglion-cells.  Sis.  ( c ) In  arthropod  em- 
bryos, certain  ectodermal  cells  which  prolif- 
erate inward  from  the  surface  to  form  rows  of 
elements  that  become  the  ganglion-cells. 
Wheeler. 

neuroblastic  (nu-ro-blas'tik),  a.  [neuroblast 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neuroblasts, 
neurocentrum  (nu-ro-sen'trum),  n. ; pi.  n eu- 
ro centra  (-tra).  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  4-  uevrpov, 
center.]  One  of  a pair  of  vertebral  elements 
(areualia)  lying  on  the  dorsal  face  of  the  noto- 
chord from  which  the  spinous  process  and  its 
adjoining  processes  are  developed.  The  neu- 
rocentra of  Osborn  correspond  with  the  basi- 
dorsalia  of  Gadow,  and  neural  arches  of  others. 

The  1 neurocentra'  correspond  with  the  neural  arches 
or  neuropophyses  of  authors. 

Science,  Feb.  12,  1904,  p.  257. 


neurodin 

neurochitin  (nu-ro-ki'tin),  it.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + E.  chitin.]  A compound,  resembling 
chitin,  which  constitutes  the  supporting  frame- 
work of  the  nervous  tissue, 
neurochondrite  (nii-ro-kon  ' drit),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + xovSpirt/g,  made  of  coarse  meal, 
cartilaginous,  < coarse  meal,  carti- 

lage.] One  of  two  cartilaginous  elements 
that  by  growth  and  ossification  become  the 
neural  arch  of  a completed  vertebra.  When 
fully  formed  in  cartilage  they  are  known  as 
the  neuroids:  correlated  with  centrochondrite 
and  *pleurochondrit,e. 

Starting  with  the  terms  cllondrite  and  osteite  already 
proposed  (p.  43),  the  cartilages  of  which  any  vertebral 
segment  is  formed  will  be  called  respectively  the  centro- 
chondrite, neurochondrites,  and  pleurochondrites.  By 
the  concrescence  of  these  is  formed  a cartilaginous  ver- 
tebra, the  regions  of  which  are  centrum,  neuroids,  and 
pleuroids. 

Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  ser.  B,  1891,  p.  72. 
neurochord  (nu'ro-kdrd),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  sinew 
(nerve),  + x°pfy,  a cord.]  A cord  of  giant 
fibers  which,  in  the  earthworms  and  their 
allies  and  in  some  of  the  thoracostraeous 
Crustacea,  accompanies  the  ventral  nervous 
system,  on  its  dorsal  surface.  It  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a degenerated  nervous  structure 
which  has  acquired  a supporting  function, 
serving  a purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  noto- 
chord in  vertebrates. 

Immediately  above  the  notochord  there  lies  another 
subcylindrical  chord,  also  surrounded  by  a sheath  of  con* 
nective  tissue.  This  chord  is  neither  elastic  nor  solid, 
hut  consists  of  nerve  tissue,  fibres,  and  ganglion  cells, 
surrounding  a small  central  canal.  For  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  nomenclature  this  nerve  chord  may  be  called 
the  neurochord.  It  is  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  of  higher  forms.  The  neurochord  tapers  towards 
its  posterior  end,  where  it  is  coextensive  with  the  noto- 
chord, but  ends  abruptly  in  front,  some  distance  behind 
the  tip  of  the  snout.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  386. 

neurochordal  (nu-ro-kor'dal),  a.  [neurochord 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a neurochord. 
neuroclonic  (nu-ro-klon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + Mvog,  spasm.  See  clonic.]  Marked 
by  or  exhibiting  nervous  spasms, 
neurocord,  n.  Same  as  * neurochord . 
neurocyte  (nu'ro-sit),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ si irog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  neurol. : (a) 
Any  adult  nerve-cell  within  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  together  with  its  processes  of 
whatever  sort. 

The  conception  that  underlies  his  theory  is  that  the 
neurocytes  possess  a kind  of  amoeboid  movement. 

Arner.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  165. 

(Z>)  The  cell-body  of  such  a nerve-cell, 
neurodegenerative  (nu#ro-de-jen'e-ra-tiv),  a. 
[Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  degenerative.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by,  nervous  de- 
generation. 

Spitzka,  in  defining  paranoia,  states  that  it  is  “ based 
on  an  acquired  or  transmitted  neurodegenerative  taint." 

Med.  Record,  Aug.  17,  1907,  p.  263. 

neurodendrite  (nu-ro-den'drit),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + Sevipiryg.  of  a tree:  see  dendrite.] 
One  of  the  branching  processes  given  off  from 
a neurone : distinguished  from  the  axis-cylinder 
process  or  neuraxon. 

neurodendron  (nu-ro-den'dron),  n. ; pi.  nett 
rodendra  (-dra),  neurodendrons  (-dronz).  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + Shipov,  tree.]  In  neu- 
rol. : (a)  The  arborization  or  terminal  ramifi- 
cation of  the  processes  of  a nerve-cell ; a 
neurodendrite. 

He  confines  the  amoeboid  movement  to  the  extremities 
of  the  neurodendrons.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  165. 

(b)  Same  as  * neurocyte  (a). 
neuroderm  (nu'ro-derm),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ Stp/ta,  skin.]  The  ectoderm,  or  epiblast  of 
the  embryo:  so  called  because  it  gives  rise  to 
the  nervous  system.  Lankester. 
neurodermal  (nu-ro-der'mal),  a.  [neuroderm 
+ -al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuroderm. 
neurodermatosis  (nirtro-der-ma-to'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + Sepp.a(r-),  skin,  + 
-osis.]  Same  as  *dermaloneurosis. 
neurodiagnosis  (nu//ro-di-ag-no'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + Siaymxng,  diagnosis.] 
Diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  21. 

neurodin  (nu'ro-din),  n.  [Gr.  vevpuSyg,  nerv- 
ous (sinewy),  + -in2.]  The  trade-name  for 

4 

acetyl-p-hydroxyphenylurethane,  CHgCOOCg- 
] 

H4NHCOOC2H5,  a colorless  crystalline  com- 
pound used  in  medicine  as  an  antineuralgic 
and  antipyretic. 


neurodynamic 

neurodynamic  (nu"ro-di-nam'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + ivvapip,  force.]  In  neurol., 
of  or  pertaining  to  nervous  energy  and  its  dis- 
charge. 

This  interrelation  may  be  either  direct,  neurodynamic , 
or  indirect,  vasomotoric.  The  first  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  energy  which  accumulates  in  one  region  as  the 
result  of  inhibition,  is  discharged  through  the  connecting 
fibres  into  other  central  regions. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  274. 

neurodynia  (nu-ro-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  4-  bov-vy,  pain.]  Same  as  neu- 
ralgia. 

neuro-enteric  (niPro-en-ter'ik),  a.  Same  as 
neuren  teric. 

neuro-epidermal  (nfi'/ro-ep-i-der'mal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  and  the 
epidermis : as,  the  neuro-epidermal  layer  of 
the  vertebrate  embryo. 

neuro-epithelioma  (nu  " ro  - ep-i-the-li-o'ma), 
n.;  pi.  neuro-cpitheliomata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + NL.  epithelioma.']  A tumor  arising 
in  neuro-epithelial  tissue, 
neuro-equilibrium  (nu"ro-e-kwi-lib'ri-nm),  n. 
[Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + L.  ^equilibrium.]  The 
condition  of  even  nervous  tension  in  which 
there  is  a ready  response  to  stimuli  of  what- 
ever nature.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and 
Psychol.,  II.  437. 

neurofibril  (nu-ro-fi'bril),  n.  Same  as  *neuro- 
fibrilla.  Jour.  Expcr.  Med.,  Oct.  1,  1900,  p.  21, 
note. 

neurofibrilla  (niPro-fi-bril'a),  n. ; pi.  nenro - 
fibriUse  (-e).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + NL. 

fibrilla,  fibril.]  The  very  delicate  fibrils  that 
have  been  found  to  lie  within  the  ganglion- 
cells  and  their  neuraxons  and  dendrites. 

In  the  ganglion-cells  and  their  processes  there  is  no 
known  differentiation  of  neurofibrillm. 

’ Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  793. 

neurofibrillar  (nu-ro-fi'bri-lar),  a.  [neurofi- 
brilla  + -or3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
fibrils or  neurofibril  he. 

neurofibroma  (nu,/ro-fi-br6'ma),  ». ; pi.  neuro- 
fibromata (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov , nerve, 

+ E.  fibroma.]  A tumor  of  a nerve,  caused 
by  circumscribed  overgrowth  of  the  fibrous 
tissue.  Med.  Record,  June  13,  1903,  p.  926. 
neurofibromatosis  (nu/,ro-fi-br6-ma-t6'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < neurofibroma(t-)  + -osis.]  The  occur- 
rence of  one  or  more  neurofibromata,  or  a 
general  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  nerves. 
Med.  Record,  June  13,  1903,  p.  925. 
neurogenic,  neurogenous  (nu-ro-jen'ik,  nu- 
roj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + -yevr/Q, 
-producing.]  Originating  in  the  nerves  or  in 
nervous  substance.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
III.  111. 

neuroglandular  (nu-ro-glan'du-lar),  a.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  glandular.]  " Having  the 
characteristics  of  sensory  and  glandular  or- 
gans : as,  the  neuroglandular  pit  of  some 
Nemertini.  Compare  *cerebral  organ. 
neuroglia-cell  (nu-rog'li-a-seP),  n.  Same  as 
* glia-cell . 

neuroglioma  (nu'Tog-li-6'ma),  n.  ; pi.  neurog- 
liomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 

+ NL.  glioma.]  A tumor  formed  of  over- 
growth of  the  neuroglia;  a glioma, 
neurohematology  (nu"ro-hem-a-tol'o-ji),  n. 
[Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  hematology.]  The 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood  occurring  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Aug.,  1907,  p.  431. 
neurohistologist  (nu " ro  - his  - tol ' 6 - jist),  n. 
[■ neurohistolog(y ) + -ist.]  One  who  makes  a 
special  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  nervous  system.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
II.  336. 

neurohistology  (niPro-his-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + E.  histology.]  The  depart- 
ment of  histology  which  treats  of  the  minute 
structure  of  the  nervous  tissues  and  their  ele- 
ments, the  neurones.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  40. 

neurohypnotic  (nu',,'ro-hip-not'ik),  a.  [neuro- 
hypnotism.] Same  as  hypnotic. 
neurolemma,  n.  Same  as  neurilemma. 
neurolite  (nu'ro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  string, 
sinew,  tendon,  nerve,  + Xidop,  stone.]  A soft 
yellow  hydrated  aluminium  silicate  occurring 
in  fibrous  masses,  wood-like  in  aspect : from 
Stanstead,  Province  of  Quebec, 
neurolymph  (nu'ro-limf),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + L.  lymplia,  fluid.]  The  cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

neurolysin  (nu-rol'i-sin),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 


+ E.  lysin.]  A cytotoxin  resulting  on  immuni- 
zation with  nerve-cells, 
neurolysis  (nu-rol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  veopov, 
nerve,  + Xvotg,  dissolution.]  1.  Destruction 
of  nerve-substance ; the  physiological  action  of 
nenrolysins. — 2.  The  state  of  exhaustion  in  a 
nerve  due  to  over-stimulation, 
neurolytic  (nu-ro-lit'ik),  a.  [neurolysis.]  Of 
or  pertainingto,  or  of  the  nature  of,  neurolysis : 
(a)  having  a destructive  action  upon  nerve- 
substance  ; (b)  exhausting  a nerve  by  over- 
stimulation. 

neuroma,  u. — Amputation  neuroma,  a tumor  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  end  of  a nerve  in  the  stump  after  an 
amputation.— False  neuroma,  a tumor  situated  on  a 
nerve-trunk,  but  not  composed  of  any  nervous  elements. 

neuromechanism  (nu-ro-mek'a-nizm),9».  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve.  + E.  mechanism.]  The  struc- 
ture or  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  nerve- 
centers  in  relation  to  any  function.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  I.  647. 

neuromerism  (nu-rotn'e-rizm),  91.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + pepop,  part,  + -tsni.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  metamerism,  or  segmentation  in 
the  central  nervous  system, 
neurometer  (nu-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
a nerve,  + perpov,  a measure.]  A means  of 
measuring  nerve-force.  [Bare.] 

The  nitrous  oxyd  approaches  nearer  to  the  notion  of  a 
neurometer  than  anything  which  perhaps  could  be  de- 
vised ; and  I was  acted  upon  by  a far  smaller  dose  than 
any  person  upon  whom  it  had  ever  been  tried. 

Southey,  Life  xxiv. 

neuromyic  (nu-ro-ml 'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a 
nerve,  + pvc,  muscle.]  Same  as  neuromuscular. 
neuromyomere  (nu  - ro  - mi ' o - mer),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + pvg,  muscle,  + plpo f,  part.] 
A segment  or  metamere  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  with  the  myomere  or  muscle-segment 
belonging  to  it.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (Lon- 
don), 1895,  ser.  B,  p.  216. 
neuromyositis  (nu'/ro-mi-o-si'tis),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  a nerve,  + E.  myositis.  See  myositis.] 
Inflammation  of  both  nerves  and  muscles, 
neuron,  n.  3.  Same  as  * neurone . 
neuronal  (nu-ro'nal),  a.  [neurone  + -all.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a neurone.  Alien,  and  Neurol., 
Nov.,  1907,  p.  520. 

neurone  (nu  ' ron),  n.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + -one  (Gr. 
-wn).]  1.  One  of  the  struc- 

tural elements  of  the  nervous 
system ; a nerve-cell  to- 
gether with  all  its  processes, 
the  neuraxon  and  the  den- 
drites. 

The  primordial  segmentation  of 
the  vertebrate  nervous  centres  has 
become  overlaid  and  masked  by  the 
development  of  groups  of  neurones, 
which  combine,  co-ordinate,  and 
otherwise  influence  the  relations 
of  the  segmental  nerve-cells.  This 
is  true  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  much 
more  so  of  the  brain. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  399. 
2.  The  axis-cylinder  of  a 
nerve-cell. 

The  brain  here  grows  by  the  addi- 
tion of  cells  in  the  indifferent  stage, 
but  as  soon  as  these  cells  are  dif- 
ferentiated they  conform  to  the 
general  law  and  divide  no  more 
C neurones ) or  slowly  (glia  cells). 

C.  S.  Minot,  in  Science,  March  29, 
[1901,  p.  488. 

Neurone  theory,  the  theory  that 

the  nervous  system  is  composed 
of  independent  nerve-cells  (neu- 
rones) which  are  not  united  ana- 
tomically with  one  another. 

neuronic  (nu  - roll  ' ik),  a. 
[neurone  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  neurones. 

The  obj ect  of  the  present  research 
naked  axis-cylinder ; c,  has  been  to  indicate  tile  exact  re- 
axis-cylinder clothed  gion  0f  the  cortex  to  which  the 
Z axrcySSSoSei  visuo-sensory  function  is  limited. 
With  medullary  sheath  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  un- 
and  neurilemma:  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 

axis-cylinder  clothed  special  neuronic  structure  of  this 
with  neurilemma ; /,  portion  of  the  cerebrum  but  the 
fiX  ^ 5 £’  general  histology  of  the  cortex  re- 

terminal  branches;  h,  * . , v_  , . . , 

neurilemma ; *,  axis-  ferred  to  . . . has  been  considered 

cylinder;  J,  medullary  minutely. 

sheath ; k,  collateral  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (Lon- 
branch  ; /.axis-cylinder  [don),  1900,  ser.  B,  p.  166. 

process ; m,  dendrites ; , • . 

n,  n,  71,  nodes  of  Ran-  XieUrOIlOpnage  (llU- 1*011  O - 

'■'physiology!”)  HaU's  *»]),  »■  1 .ncwrone  + Gr. 

< payoc , < tpayeiv,  eat.]  One 
of  the  neuroglia  cells  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  eat  or  prey  on  injured  nerve-cells. 
Med.  Record,  July  18,  1903,  p.  86. 
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Schema  of  a Neurone 
(after  Verworn). 
nerye-cell ; b , 


Neuropteroidea 

neuronophagocytosis  (nu//-  ro  - no  - fag  "o-sfi- 
to'sis),  n.  [neurone  + phagocytosis.]  In 
pathol.,  the  destruction  of  the  neurones  of 
ganglion  cells  by  phagocytes.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  VI.  261. 

neuronym  (nu'ro-nim),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a nerve, 
+ ovvpa,  a name.  See  onym.]  The  anatomi- 
cal name  of  a nerve.  B.  G.  Wilder.  [Rare.] 
neuronymy  (nu-rqn'i-mi),  n.  [neuronym  + 
-y3.  ] Neurologicaniomenclature.  Baldwin, 
Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol.,  II.  174. 
neuroparalysis  (nu,/ro-pa-ral,i-sis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + Trapa/.vo-tr,  paralysis.] 
Paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  a nerve  rather  than 
to  disease  or  destruction  of  the  nervous  cen- 
ters. 

neuroparalytic  (niPro-par-a-lit'ik),  a.  [ neu- 
roparalysis (-lyt-)  + -ic.]  Relatingtoorresult- 
ing  from  loss  of  conducting  power  in  a nerve, 
neuropathia  (nu-ro-path'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  neuropathy.  B'rinton,  Basis  of  Social  Re- 
lations, p.  109. 

neuropathist  (nu-rop'a-thist),  n.  [ neuropath - 
(y)  + -ist.]  One  who  "is  versed  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
neuropathogenesis  (nu'ro-path-o-jen'e-sis), 
n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + n aftog,  disease,  4- 
yheats,  origination.]  The  development  of 
disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

His  lectures  on  neuropathogenesis,  gout,  leprosy,  dis- 
eases of  the  tongue,  &c.,  were  full  of  original  observation. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  367. 
neuropile  (nu'ro-pil),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ L.  pilus,  hair.]  One  of  the  delicate,  ulti- 
mate branches  of  a nerve-cell  process. 

It  was  easy  to  decide  this  question  by  separating  the 
ganglion-cells  with  their  axis-cylinder  process  from  the 
motor  neurons  without  injuring  the  neuropiles. 

J.  Loeb,  Comp.  Physiol,  of  the  Brain,  p.  45. 
neuropilem  (nu-rop'i-lem),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + L.  pilus,  hair.]  An  interweaving 
mass  of  minute  fibrils  forming  the  termination 
of  a nerve.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psy- 
chol., II.  175. 

neuroplasm  (nu  ' ro-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + it'kdapa,  anything  formed.]  The 
protoplasm,  or  the  living  substance  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  their  fibrilla).  Also  called 
nerve-plasma. 

neuroplasmic  (nu  - ro  - plaz ' mik),  a.  [neuro- 
plasm + -ic  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
plasm, or  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cells, 
neuroplasty  (nu ' ro-plas  - ti),  n,  [Or.  vevpov, 
nerve,  4-  trAaordc,  iormed,  + -y3.]  Surgical 
reunion  of  divided  nerve-trunks  and  other 
forms  of  plastic  surgery  of  the  nerves, 
neuropod  (nu'ro-pod),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a nerve, 
+ 7 Tovq  (j rod-),  foot.]  A n invertebrate  animal, 
as  a worm,  in  which  the  neuropodia  are  well 
developed ; an  animal  in  which  the  limbs  are 
upon  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body, 
neuropodion  (nu-io-po'di-on),  n.  ■ pi.  neuro- 
podia (-a).  [See  heuropodium.]  One  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  axon  of  a neurone  ; 
a dendraxon. 

neuropodous  (nu-rop'o-dus),  a.  [neuropod- 
( ium ) + -ous.]  Having  the  neuropodia  well 
developed ; also,  having  the  limbs  ou  the  neural 
instead  of  the  hemal  side  of  the  body,  as  many 
worms  and  other  invertebrates, 
neuropsychic  (nu  - ro  - si ' kik ),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + E.  psychic.]  In  neurol.,  pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  nerve-centers  that 
form  the  substrate  of  mind. 

Electric  energy  is  synonymous  with  9J europsychic 
energy.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct. -Dec.,  1902,  p.  767. 

neuropsychical  (nu-ro-si'ki-kal),  a.  Same  as 

*neuropsychic. 

neuropsychological  (mV'ro-si-ko-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[neuropsycholog(y)  + -ical.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  neuropsychology, 
neuropsychologist  (nu''/ro-si-kol'o-jist),  n. 
[neuropsycholog(y)  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed 
in  neuropsychology. 

neuropterist  (nu-rop'te-rist),  n.  [Neuropter(a) 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Neuroptera. 

neuropteroid  (nu-rop'te-roid),  a.  [Neuroptera 
+ -oid.]  Having  the  characters  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  old  Linnean  order  Neuroptera. 
Thus  the  Odonata,  Tnchoptera,  and  Mecaptera,  although 
split  off  into  independent  orders,  may  be  referred  to  as 
belonging  to  the  neuropteroid  series. 

Neuropteroidea  (nu-rop-te-roi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Neuroptera  + -oidea.]  A suborder  of 
fossil  insects  including  those  forms  which  re- 
semble the  Nevropiera. 
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neurorthopteran 

neurorthopteran  (nu-r6r-thop'te-ran),  a.  and 
n.  [ Neurorthoptera  4-  -an.~\  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Neuror- 
thoptera. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Neurorthoptera. 
neurosclerosis  (nu"ro-skl§-r6'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + auAi/pams,  hardening.] 
Overgrowth  of  the  fibrous  structure  in  a 
nerve-trunk,  encroaching  upon  and  destroying 
more  or  less  the  nervous  substance. 

neurosis,  ».  3.  In  neurol.,  a process  of  ner- 
vous excitation:  used  thus  generally  only  in 
opposition  to  psychosis,  a mental  process. 

“No  psychosis  without  neurosis”  : there  is  no  mental 
state  which  has  not  a peculiar  nervous  state  correspond- 
ing to  it.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychol.,  p.  360. 
Occupation  neurosis,  any  nervous  affection,  such  as 
writers'  cramp,  which  is  directly  referable  to  tile  person's 
occupation  as  a cause. 

neurosome  (nu'ro-som),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
4-  oijya,  body.]  In  neurol.,  one  of  the  minute 
particles  in  the  ground-substance  of  the  cyto- 
plasm of  a neurone.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
II.  326. 

neurospasm  (nu'ro-spazm),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + oiraaydy,  spasm.]  A muscular  spasm 
of  nervous  origin. 

neurospongium  (nu-ro-spon'ji-um),  v.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + mtoyyta,  sponge.]  Aline 
meshwork  of  minute  fibrillte  traversing  the 
granular  matrix  of  the  optic  tract  in  certain 
insects.  Hickson. 

neurostearic  (nu'ro-ste-ar'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + E.  stearic.]  Noting  an  acid,  a color- 
less compound,  C17H35COOH,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  phrenosin, 
a glucoside  found  in  the  brain.  It  melts  at 
84°  C. 

neurosteite  (mi  - ros ' te  - it),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov , 
nerve,  + ooreov,  bone,  + -ife2.]  The  center 
of  ossification  in  the  cartilaginous  segments 
or  neuroids  that,  by  ossifying,  become  the 
neural  arch : correlated  with  chondrosteite  and 
*pleurosteite. 

When  ossification  takes  place  one  or  two  centres  appear 
in  the  body,  the  centrosteites,  one  in  each  neuroid,  the 
neurosteites,  which  extend  ventrad  into  the  body,  and 
one  in  each  pleuroid,  the  pleurosteites.  Thus  the  entire 
centrum  of  the  bony  vertebra,  although  co-extensive  with 
that  of  its  cartilaginous  predecessor,  consists  not  only  of 
the  single  or  paired  centrosteites  but  of  the  ventral  ends 
of  the  neurosteites. 

Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  1891,  p.  73. 
neurosthenia  (nu-ro-sthe'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + ndivor,  strength.]  Exces- 
sive irritability  of  the  nerves, 
neurosurgery  (nu-ro-ser'jer-i),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + E.  surgery.]  Surgery  of  the  nervous 
system.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Augv  1904,  p.  404. 
neurotabes  (nu-ro-ta'bez),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + L.  tabes,  wasting.]  Multiple  neu- 
ritis with  symptoms  resembling  tabes  dorsalis, 
neurotendinous  (nu-ro-ten'di-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  nerve,  + L.  tendo  (tendin-),  tendon,  + 
-ous.]  Relating  to  both  nerve  and  tendon: 
noting  the  nerve-terminations  in  tendons, 
neurothele  (nu'ro-thel),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  veitpov, 
nerve,  + dy%y,  nipple.]  A papilla  in  the  skin 
which  contains  tactile  corpuscles  or  other 
forms  of  nerve  termination.  Also  called  nerve- 
papilla. 

neuroticism  (nu-rot'i-sizm),  n.  [ neurotic  + 
-ism.]  A condition  of  exalted  or  perverted 
nervous  or  psychic  action, 
neurotization  (nu-rot-i-za'shon),  11.  [neurot- 
iz(e)  + -ation.]  Reunion  of  a nerve  after  di- 
vision. 

neurotize  (nu'ro-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  neu- 
rotized,  ppr.  neurotizing.  [Gr.  *vevpor6g  (<  vev- 
povv,  nefve,  < vevpov,  a nerve)  + -ize.]  To 
reunite  and  restore  the  axis-cylinder  of  (a 
nerve)  after  it  has  been  divided.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  VIII.  274. 

neurotome  (nu'ro-tom),  «.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve, 
+ -ro/iof,  < raueiv,  cut.]  1.  A long  two-edged 
scalpel  used  in  the  dissecting  of  nerves. — 2. 
Same  as  neuromere. 

neurotomist  (nu-rot'o-mist),  11,  [neurotom(y) 
+ -1st.]  One  who  practises  neurotomy  or 
section  of  the  nerves;  a dissector  of  the 
nerves. 

neurotonic,  n.  II.  a.  1.  Tending  to  improve 
the  general  tone  of  the  nervous  system. — 2. 

Relating  to  the  tonus  of  a nerve Neurotonic 

reaction,  contraction  of  a muscle  which  persists  after 
the  removal  of  the  stimulus  which  excited  it. 

neurotoxic  (nu-ro-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov, 
nerve,  + E.  toxic.]  Causing  the  destruction 
of  nerve-cells  by  means  of  neurotoxins. 


It  is  possible  by  replacement  experiments  in  vitro  to 
demonstrate  the  occupation  of  the  receptors  by  the 
neurotoxin  of  serum  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the 
neurotoxic  constituent  of  venom. 

Science,  July  3,  1903,  p.  12. 

neurotoxical  (nu-ro-tok'si-kai),  a.  Same  as 
*neurotoxic.  Sci.  Amer.,  Sept.  30,  1905,  p.  256. 
neurotoxin  (nfi-ro-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov, 

nerve,  + E.  toxin.]  A eytotoxin  which  results 
on  immunization  with  nerve-tissue, 
neurotropic  (nu-ro-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov, 

nerve,  + -rpotvog,  < rptiruv,  turn.]  Influenced, 
by  way  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  by  nervous 
tissue.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VI.  270. 
neurotropism  (nu-rot'ro-pizm),  n.  Same  as 
*neurotropy. 

neurotropy  (nu-rot'ro-pi),  n.  [neurotrop(ic) 
+ -i/3.]  In  histol.,  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  certain  substances  for  nerve-tissue ; espe- 
cially the  affinity  of  nerve-cells  for  certain 
staius.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VI.  270. 
neurovaricosis  (nn-ro-var-i-ko'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  ’ + NL.  varix  ( varic -), 
varix,  + -o.sis.]  The  formation  of  bead-like 
swellings  along  the  course  of  a nerve. 

neurovascular  (nu-ro-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [Gr. 
vevpov,  a nerve,  + E.  vascular.]  Both  nervous 
and  vascular:  as,  neurovascular  tension. 
Allbutt,  Sys.  Med.,  VIII.  609. 
neurula  (nu'ro-la),  n,  ; pi.  neurulse(-\e).  [NL., 

< Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + dim.  -ula.  See  -ule.]  An 
early  stage  in  embryonic  development,  charac- 
terized by  the  first  appearance  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

neururgic  (nu-rfer'jik),  a.  [Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + 
epyov,  work.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  nerve  action. 

But  he  sees  that  if  he  is  to  take  a broad  view  he  must 
of  necessity  consider  this  whole  pulse  of  activity  in  the 
whole  system  of  systems ; and  this  he  pictures  to  himself 
perhaps  as  the  complex  vibration  of  a sensitive  elastic 
mass  tlie  surface  of  which  is  disturbed  by  ever-varying 
waves  producing  at  each  special  moment  whathe  chooses 
to  call  a special  “neururgic  pattern.” 

Marshall,  in  Mind,  Oct.,  1902,  p.  479. 

Neusser’s  perinuclear  granules.  See  *gran- 

ule. 

neutral.  I.  a.  8.  In  -metal. : (a)  Neither 
acid  nor  basic : said  of  slag  and  linings.  (6) 
Neither  red-short  nor  cold-short : said  of 
wrought-iron.  (c)  Suitable  for  production  of 
neutral  iron : said  of  iron-ore.—  Arago’s  neutral 
point.  See  ★pomfi.— Bablnet’s  neutral  point.  See 
•kpointl. — Neutral  ammeter,  an  ammeter  connected 
with  the  neutral  conductor  of  a three-wire  circuit. — Neu- 
tral armature,  in  telegraphy, armature  of  a nonpolar- 
ized relay.— Neutral  brick,  conductor,  oil,  etc.  See 
•kbrickz,  etc. — Neutral  zone,  (a)  See  neutral.  ( b ) 
See  itzone. 

II.  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  some  United  States 
colleges  and  universities,  one  who  belongs  to 
none  of  the  Greek-letter  or  other  secret 
societies. 

The  distinction  [at  German  universities,  between  the 
corps-students  and  others]  resembles  that  which  exists  at 
Yale,  for  instance,  between  “ society-men  ” and  neutrals. 

J.  M.  Hart,  German  Universities,  p.  70. 

3.  In  elect.,  the  neutral  conductor  of  a three- 
wire  circuit. 

If  the  ground  were  in  the  primary  coils  of  a transformer, 
it  was  possible  to  get  a voltage  of  four  or  five  times  the 
regular  pressure  of  the  system.  It  was  always  better  to 
ground  the  neutral. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  April  11,  1903,  p.  607. 

neutralism  (nu'tral-izm),  n.  [i neutral  + -ism.'] 
The  character  or  state  of  being  neutral;  neu- 
trality. 

It  is  not  . . . unreasonable  to  ask  of  those  “ Religions 
of  the  Future  ” . . that  they  will  equip  themselves  with 
a substantial  shape,  with  a worship,  a ministry,  and  a 
flock.  . . . But,  when  they  have  done  this,  their  neutral- 
ism will  be  at  an  end,  denominationalisin  will  have  made 
them  prisoners ; the  denominationalism  of  Groningen 
or  Tubingen,  instead  of  that  of  Utrecht  or  Geneva. 

M.  Arnold,  Pop.  Educ.  of  France,  p.  221. 

neutralization,  n.  3.  [From  the  French.] 
In  motor-racing,  the  act  of  neutralizing  or 
rendering  neutral.  See  ^neutralize,  4. 

France  was  entitled  to  select  the  course,  and  her  choice 
fell  upon  the  Auvergne  Circuit,  located  in  a mountainous 
and  thinly  populated  section,  where  there  are  no  cities  or 
large  towns  to  require  frequent  neutralizations. 

Automobile  Topics,  European  Sup.,  May  27,  1905,  p.  2. 
Heat  of  neutralization.  See  kheat.—  Richter’s  law 
of  neutralization.  See  klaw i. 
neutralize,  V.  t.  4.  In  motor-racing,  to  give  a 
neutral  character  to  (a  town  or  to  a specified 
part  of  a road),  that  is,  to  arrange  that  the  time 
used  in  passing  through  or  over  it  is  not  to  be 
counted  in  the  race. 

Fournier  made  an  average  speed  of  53  miles  an  hour  to 
Bordeaux — a distance  (after  deducting  the  neutralized 
sections)  of  328  miles.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  13. 


Newmanism 

The  first  stage,  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  the  only  one 
allowed  by  the  authorities,  passed  through  Chartres, 
Poitiers,  and  Angouleme.  A number  of  different  villages 
were  neutralized,  and  the  chauffeurs  were  given  from  5 
to  25  minutes  to  make  the  passage.  The  total  time  which 
was  allowed  for  passing  through  the  towns  was  3 hours  32 
minutes ; and  this  was  not  counted  in  the  speed  contest, 
Sci.  Airier.  Sup.,  June  20,  1903,  p.  22958. 

neutraloid  (nu'tra-loid),  n.  [neutral  + -oid.] 
See  the  extract. 

Neutraloids  are  non-fermentable  oxidized  hydroear- 
bons  that  are  somewhat  related  to  glucosoids.  Aloin, 
elaterin,  and  glycyrrhizin  are  varieties  of  neutraloids. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  29,  1908,  p.  138. 

neutrophile,  a.  II.  n.  A leucocyte,  or  color- 
less blood-corpuscle,  containing  granules  that 
stain  in  neutral  dyes.  Med.  Record , Feb.  28, 
1903,  p.  347. 

neutrophilic  (nu-tro-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  neu- 
trophile. 

The  invading  cells  are  endothelial  cells,  neutrophilic 
and  eosinophilic  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  mono- 
nuclear eosinophiles,  and  cells  of  the  lymphocytic  series. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1906,  p.  486. 

neutrophilous  (nu-trof  ' i-lns),  a.  Same  as 
neutrophile. 

neutrosaline  (nu-tro-sa-lin'),  a.  In  chem.. 
having  the  character  of  a neutral  salt  or  a 
mixture  of  neutral  salts. 

Neuvizyan  (ne-viz'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [Named 
from  Neuvizy,  a village  of  France.]  In  geoi., 
noting  a division  of  the  Jurassic  system  in 
France  and  the  Jura  Mountains  equivalent  to 
the  Lower  Oxfordian  of  England. 

Nev.  An  abbreviation  of  Nevada. 

Nevada  blue-grass,  clover.  See  * blue-grass , 
*clover. 

Nevadan  (ne-va'dan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  or  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  : 
as,  the  Nevadan  desert. 

nevado  (na-va'do),  n.  [Sp.  nevado,  snowy,  of 
snow,  < L.  nivatus,  cooled  with  snow,  < nix  ( niv -), 
snow  : see  nival.]  A violent  dry,  cold  wind 
which  blows  down  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  in 
the  more  elevated  portions  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  from  about  7 a.m.  to  sunset. 

Nevers  pottery.  See  *pottery. 
nevjanskite  (uev'yan-skit),  n.  [Nerjansk,  in 
Siberia,  + -tie2.]  A variety  of  the  lridiutu- 
osmium  alloy  iridosminm,  containing  a rela- 
tively large  amount  of  iridium, 
nevus,  n.  See  menus. 

New  Connection,  woman.  See  *connection, 
*woman. 

Newark  half-crown,  series.  See  *half-erown, 

*series. 

Newberg  circles.  See  *circle. 

Newburg  (nu'berg),  n.  [Appar.  from  the  city 
of  Newburg,  N.  Y.]  A preparation  of  delicate 
meat  or  shell-fish,  stewed  usually  in  cream, 
thickened  with  eggs  and  flavored  with  wine : 
frequently  made  in  a chafing-dish.  Also  New- 
berg, Newburgh. 

newbum-weed  (nu'bern-wed),  n.  In  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  blood-leaf  or  Juba’s-bush,  Iresinc 
paniculata.  See  Ircsine. 

Newcastle  coal-measures.  See  *coal-mea- 

sures. 

newel1,  n. — Hollow  newel,  the  open  space  around 
which  a flight  of  stairs  is  disposed,  especially  spiral 
stairs : a misnomer. 

new-fallen  (nu'faUn),  a.  Newly  or  recently 
fallen  : as,  new-fallen  snow. 

Meantime  forget  this  new-f all’ll  dignity. 

Shak.,  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

New  Guinea  balls.  See  *bain. 
newkirkite  (nu'kerk-it),  n.  [Newkirk,  trans- 
lating G.  Neukirchen,  where  found,  + -lie2.] 
A mineral,  a variety  of  manganite,  from  Neu- 
kirchen  in  Alsace, 
new-laid  (nu'lad),  a.  Newly  laid. 

And  new  laid  eggs,  which  Baucis’  busy  care 
Turn’d  by  a gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  1.  97. 

new-lighted  (mi'lF'ted),  a.  Newly  alighted. 

A station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ill.  3. 

New  M.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Mexico. 
new-made  (nu'mad),  a.  Newly  or  freshly 
made : as,  new-made  bread. 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

Newmanism  (nu'man-iztn),  ti.  The  religious 
views  and  theories  of  John  Henry  Newman 
(1801-90),  during  the  period  just  prior  to  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
which  he  sought  to  find  a ‘ middle  way’  be- 
tween Anglicanism  and  Roman  Catholicism ; 


Newmanism 

especially,  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  fa- 
mous Tract  XC.,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Thirty-nine  articles. 

Newmanite  (nu'man-It),  a.  and  ».  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Newmanism. 

II.  n.  An  adherent  of  Newmanism,  the  view 
that  a middle  way  may  he  found  between 
Anglicanism  and  Romanism. 

Newmanize  (nu'man-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Newmanized,j)-pr.  Newmanizing.  [See  +Neio- 
manism. ] To  adopt  the  views  or  intellectual 

methods  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
new-mown  (nu/mon),  a.  Newly  or  recently 
cut  or  mown. 

And  the  ripe  harvest  of  the  new-mown  hay 
Gives  it  a sweet  and  wholesome  odour. 

- Cibber,  Itichard  III.,  v. 

news,  n — Do  you  hear  the  news?  (naut.),  the  pre- 
face to  the  ordering  out  of  a watch  : as,  “ Do  you  hear  the 
news  ? on  deck  the  starboard  (or  port)  watch  ! ” — News 
agency,  an  agency,  such  as  the  Associated  Press  (which 
see  under  ^associated),  engaged  in  the  business  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  telegraphic  news  to  those  newspapers 
which  subscribe  for  this  service. — News  bureau,  a 
news  agency.  — To  carry  the  news  forward,  to  trans- 
mit orders  or  information  from  the  officers  to  the  crew. — 
Ward-room  news,  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
ward-room  officers  concerning  the  vessel,  its  destination, 
etc.,  carried  forward  by  the  mess-boys. 

news-editor  (nuz'ed/T-tor),  n.  That  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  a newspaper  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  news  items.  Athenaeum. 
newspapery  (nuz'pa//per-i),  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  a newspaper : implying  flim- 
siness, superficiality,  and  inaccuracy, 
news-stand  (nuz'stand),  n.  A stand  or  place 
at  which  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  are 
sold. 

newt,  n. — Webbed  newt,  Molge  palmata,  the  smallest 
species  of  newt  found  in  Great  Britain,  distinguished  by 
having  the  hind  toes  fully  webbed  during  the  breeding- 
season. 

New  Test.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Newtonian  constant.  Same  as  gravitation 
constant  (which  see,  under  constant). 
newtonite  (nu'ton-It),  n.  [ Newton  (county  in 
Arkansas)  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminium  occurring  in  soft  white  compact 
masses  resembling  kaolin : found  in  Newton 
county,  Arkansas. 

newtonium  (nu-to'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < New- 
ton + - ium. ] A name  proposed  by  Mendele- 
jeff  for  the  cosmical  ether  considered  as  a 
chemical  substance  so  light  hut  with  such 
molecular  velocity  as  to  escape  gravitation. 
For  this  he  assumes  a molecular  weight  of 
about  one  millionth  that  of  hydrogen,  with  a 
velocity  of  at  leasts, 240  kilometers  per  second. 
Newton’s  scale  of  colors,  parallelogram, 
principle.  See  *color,  etc. 

New  York  series.  See  ^series. 

New  Zealand  boxwood,  cedar,  cotton,  etc. 

See  *boxwood,  *cedar,  * cotton i,  etc. 
Nexilarius  (nek-si-la'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
nexilis,  tied  or  hound  together,  < nectere,  bind.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Pomocentridse, 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America- 

next,  a.—  To  get  next,  to  get  into  favorable  and  close 
relations  with  (a  person  or  thing).  [Slang.] — To  make 
it  next,  in  euchre , to  name  the  same  color  for  trumps  as 
the  suit  just  turned  down. 

N.  F.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Newfoundland ; 

( b ) of  New  French;  (c)  of  Norman  French. 

Ng.  2.  An  abbreviation  of  Norwegian. 

N.  G.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  New  Granada; 
(i d ) of  Noble  Grand. 

ngaio  (ngi'o),  n.  [Maori  name,  = Hawaiian 
naio,  the  name  of  a tree  of  the  same  genus.] 
In  New  Zealand, 
Myoporum  lee  turn,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree 
closely  allied  to  the 
bastard  sandalwood 
of  Hawaii  (M.  Sand- 
wicense)  and  the 
Australian  blue- 
berry-tree  ( M . ser- 
ratum ).  It  bears 


N.  G.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  (Dreyer’s)  New 
General  Catalogue  of  nehulce,  a revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s  Gen- 
eral Catalogue,  usually  referred  to  by  the  ab- 
breviation G.  C. 

N.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Hampshire. 
nhanica  (nya-ne'kii),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  Eugenia  Nhanica, 
native  of  southern  Brazil,  hearing  edible  ber- 
ries the  size  of  plums,  which  are  there  used 
as  a table  fruit. 

N.  H.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Natu- 
ralis  Historic  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

N.  Heb.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Hebrew. 

N.  H.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  nominal  horse- 
power. [No  longer  in  use.] 

N.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Native  Infantry. 
Niagaran  (ni-ag'a-ran),  a.  and  n.  [Niagar(a) 
+ -an.']  I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  a period  or 
group  of  the  Upper  Silurian  which  embraces 
the  Clinton  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shales, 
the  Rochester  shale,  and  the  Lockport  dolo- 
mite of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

II.  n.  The  Niagaran  period  or  group. 
Jliaiserie  (ne-a-ze-re'),  n.  [F.,  < niais,  fem. 
niaise,  simple,  stupid.]  Foolishness  or  stu- 
pidity; a foolish  or  stupid  act. 

Niam  fat.  See  the  extract. 

Niamfat  was  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Lophira  alata. 
Banks,  a tree  indigenous  to  Senegambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  The  fat,  freed  from  extraneous 
matter,  forms  41  per  cent,  of  the  kernels.  It  is  a soft, 
buttery  mass  melting  at  24"  C.,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  culinary  purposes  and  as  a hair  oil. 

Nature,  Dec.  26,  1907,  p.  189. 
niata  (ni-a'ta),  n.  [South  Am.]  A small  va- 
riety of  South  American  cattle. 

These  cattle  can  browse  as  well  as  others  on  grass,  but 
. . . they  cannot,  during  the  often  recurrent  droughts, 
browse  on  the  twigs  of  trees,  reeds,  &c.  ...  so  that  at 
these  times  the  Niatas  perish,  if  not  fed  by  their  owners. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  vii. 

niatism  (ni'a-tizm),  n.  [ niat(a ) + -ism.]  In 
zodl.,  the  condition  of  being  a dwarf;  a sudden 
variation  or  mutation  which  produces  a 
dwarfed  stature  in  animals. 
nib1,  n.  8.  The  tip  or  growing  point  of  an 
oyster-shell.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 9.  The  button 
or  nodule  of  graphitic  carbon  which  is  some- 
times deposited  upon  the  negative  terminal 
by  an  electric  arc  between  carbon  poles, 
nib-block  (nib'blok),  n.  Naut.,  a metal  block 
whose  distinctive  feature  is  a fixed  or  rigid 
hook  to  insure  the  block’s  standing  square 
(against  turning). 

nibs  (nibz),  n.  [Also  nabs,  knabs.]  A non- 
sensical title:  used  in  the  phrase  ‘his  royal 
nibs.’  [Slang.] 

Nicsean  (ni-se'an),  a.  and  n.  [L.  Nicsea,  Gr. 
Not ata;  Nice,  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  concerning 
the  Nicene  council  or  Creed. 

II.  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Nicar.  An  abbreviation  of  Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua  scraps  and  sheets.  See  *scrapt. 
niccolanum  (nik-o-la'num),  ii.  [NL.,  < nicco- 
lum,  nickel,  + -anum.]  A supposed  new  chem- 
ical element  announced  in  1805  as  present  in 
certain  cobalt  ores.  It  proved  to  be  merely 
impure  nickel  mixed  with  cobalt,  arsenic,  and 
iron. 

Nicholson’s  blue.  Same  as  alkali  blue  (which 
see,  under  blue). 

nick1,  n.  4.  In  type-founding,  a small  groove, 
made  by  the  mold  on  the  front  side  and  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  American  type.  The  first 
purpose  of  the  nick  is  to  enable  the  type-setter  to  place 
the  type  properly  in  the  stick  without  examining  the 
face.  When  many  faces  are  designed  for  the  same  body, 
it  is  customary  to  cast  two  or  more  nicks  at  irregular  in- 
tervals to  prevent  accidental  mixing  of  unlike  faces.  In 
France  the  nick  is  on  the  hinder  side.  In  some  forms  of 
type-setting  and  type  distributing,  the  nicks  are  square- 
cut  grooves,  with  a different  arrangement  of  nicks  for 
each  character. 

5.  In  violin-making,  one  of  the  little  notches 
cut  midway  in  the  side  of  an  f-hole  or  sound- 
hole,  to  indicate  the  proper  location  for  the 
bridge.  — 6.  In  lumbering,  same  as  * undercut , 2. 
—A  nick  on  the  green,  in  golf,  a slight  depression  or 
shallow  cup  on  a green. 


Ngaio  ( Myoporum  latum ).  Greatly 
reduced,  a,  single  flower. 

ngawite  (nga'wit),  ». 


small  edible  drupes 

wMli*  nlcks.  n-  4.  In  craps,  a throw  of  7 or  11, 

for  t6making  gurf  whl0^  wlns  aI1  the  stakes  for  the  caster  im- 

stocks.  In  the  South 
Island  the  name  is 
generally  corrupted 
to  kaio. 

See  *meteorite. 


mediately, 
nickar-tree,  n.  2.  See  * nicker-tree , 2. 

nickel,  n — Antlmonial  nickel,  breithauptifce. — 

Christofle’s  method  of  nickel-smelting,  a process 
in  which  New  Caledonia  ore,  mixed  with  appropriate 
fluxes,  is  smelted  with  coke,  and  the  resulting  regulus, 


nicotinic 

which  contains  iron,  copper,  and  nickel  as  sulphids,  is 
ground  and  roasted.  The  nickel  is  recovered  from  the 
roasted  product,  which  consists  mainly  of  sulphid  of 
nickel  and  oxid  of  iron,  either  by  precipitation  or  by 
repeated  fusing  in  reverberatory  furnaces  with  fluxes 
added  to  absorb  the  iron.—  Grain-nickel,  fragments  of 
reduced  metallic  nickel,  fitted  together  and  resembling 
grains  in  shape. —Nickel  carbonyl,  a remarkable  sub- 
stance obtained  by  passing  carbon-monoxid  gas  over  finely 
divided  metallic  nickel  at  a temperature  of  30-80°  C.  and 
cooling  the  escaping  gas  by  a freezing-mixture.  Nickel 
carbonyl  condenses  as  a colorless  liquid  of  the  density 
1.32  which  solidifies  at  -25°  C.  and  boils  at  43°.  Its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  Ni(CO)4.  The 
vapor  decomposes  explosively  at  60°  and  burns- in  the  air 
with  a brilliantly  luminous  flame.  Mixed  with  an  inactive 
gas,  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  and  passed  through  a tube 
heated  to  180°  C.,  the  vapor  deposits  pure  metallic  nickel. 
On  the  basis  of  this  reaction,  Mond,  the  discoverer  of 
nickel  carbonyl,  devised  an  industrial  process  for  obtain- 
ing the  metal  from  its  ores. 

nickel-aluminium  (nik'el-al-u-minH-um),  n. 
The  name  of  a class  of  aluminium  alloys  con- 
taining varying  proportions  of  nickel.  Some 
of  them  have  a tensile  strength  of  over  40,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Mineral  Resources  of  U.  S.,  1902,  p.  233. 
nickel-bronze  (nik'el-hronz),  n.  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel:  not  as  good  as  many  of 
the  other  copper  alloys,  since  it  is  apt  to  be 
brittle. 

nickeled,  nickelled  (nik'eld),  p.  a.  Nickel- 
plated  ; coated  with  nickel, 
nickelin  (nik'el-in),  n.  [ nickel  + -in2.]  An 
alloy  of  74.5  per  cent,  of  copper,  25  per  cent, 
of  nickel,  and  5 per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  used 
for  electric  resistance.  Elect.  World  and 
Engin.,  Feb.  27,  1904,  p.  409. 
nickelite,  n.  Same  as  niccolite. 
nickelization  (nik//el-i-za  shon),  n.  [ nickelize 
+ -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  nickelizing, 
or  coating  with  nickel. 

nickel-plate  (nik'el-plat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
nickel-plated,  ppr.  nickel-plating.  To  coat  with 
nickel ; deposit  nickel  on  the  surface  of,  by 
means  of  electroplating  or  otherwise, 
nicker-tree,  n.  2.  The  Kentucky  coffee-tree, 
Gymnocladus  dioica. 

nicking  (nik'ing),  n.  The  act  of  cutting  nicks 
or  notches ; specifically,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  depressor  or  lateral  muscles  of  the 
tail  of  a horse,  for  the  purpose  of  either  eleva- 
ting or  straightening  it. 

nicking-buddle  (nik'ing-bud''/l),  n.  A box  or 
huddle  used  in  washing  ore. 
nicking-trunk  (nik'ing-trungk),  n.  A tub  in 
which  metalliferous  slimes  are  washed, 
nick-pott  (nik'pot),  n.  1.  An  inn-keeper  or 
tapster. — 2.  A fraudulent  beer-pot.  N.  E.D. 
Niclausse  boiler.  See  *boiler. 

Nicolaier’s  bacillus.  See  *bacillus. 
nicolo  (nik'o-lo),  n.  [It.  niccolo,  < *onicolo, 
< L.  onyx,  onyx.]  A variety  of  onyx  consist- 
ing of  a layer  of  a bluish  tint  over  black. 
See  Plate  of  Precious  Stones  and  Engraved 
Gems. 

An  antique  gem  representing  a bust  ...  of  Oraphale, 
cut  in  a double  nicolo.  Daily  News,  June  29,  1899. 
N.  E.  D. 

Nicomachean  (ni-kom'a-ke-an),  a.  [L.  Nico- 
machus,  < Gr.  N isipaxog.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
some  ancient  Greek  named  Nicomachus ; par- 
ticularly, either  (a)  Nicomachus,  physician  to 
Amyntas  II.,  Kingof  Macedonia,  and  the  father 
of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  or  (6)  Nicoma- 
chus the  Younger,  a son  of  Aristotle,  who,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  was  also  an  author. 
— Nicomachean  ethics  [Gr.  ’HJutA  NutonMeia],  the 
“Ethics  of  Aristotle,”  said  to  have  been  published  by 
Nicomachus  the  Younger  after  his  father’s  death. 

nicotic  (ni-kot'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nicotine : as,  nicotic  acid.  N.  E.  D. 
nicotidine  (ni-kot'i-din),  n.  [nico{tine)  + -id- 
+ -ine2.]  A pale-yellow  poisonous  thick  oil, 
C10H14N2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  or 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  metadipy- 
ridyl.  It  boils  at  287-289°  C.,  has  a strongly 
narcotic  odor,  and  is  found  in  bone-oil.  Also 
called  3-  or  meta-hexahydrodipyridyl. 
nicotinian  (nik-o-tin'i-an),  a.  Same  as  nico- 
tian. 

nicotinic  (nik-o-tin'ik),  a.  [ nicotine  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  nicotine.— Nlco- 

CH  = CH-  COoH 

tlnlc  acid,  a colorless  compound,  V N CH  , 

Cfl—  CH 

prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  nicotine  and  certain  related 
compounds.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles  and  melta 
at  228-229®  C.  Also  called  3 -pyridine-carboxylic  acid. 


nicotism 


about  when  hatched : same  as  precocial : con- 
trasted with  ^nidicolous.  Gadow. 


Plantigrade,  nidifugous,  aquatic. 

Encyc . Brit.,  XXVI.  257. 


nicotism  (nik'6-tizm),  re.  Same  as  nicotinism. 
nicotize  (nik'o-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nico- 
tized,  ppr.  nicotizing.  Same  as  nicotinize. 
nicotunia  (nik-o-tu'ni-a),  n.  [ \Nicot(iana ) + 

( Pet)unia .]  A hybrid  of  Petunia  nndNicotiana,  nidologist  (ni-dol'6-jist),  [ nidolog(y ) + 

offered  in  1893  by  Luther  Burbank,  but  now  _jsf.]  One  who  makes  a study  of  the  nests  of 
lost-  birds : a caliologist. 

Hybrids  which  are  infertile  in  thousands  of  cases  may  nidology  (nl-dol'6-ji),  n.  [L.  nidus,  nest,  + 
for  once  prove  a success  among  hundreds  of  thousands.  (Jr.  -h>yia,  < Myeiv,  speak.]  The  branch  of 
Burbank  has  an  example  of  this  in  his  crossing  of  Petunia  1 ,,  i , ’ f e V.  , , , 

with  tobacco.  From  numberless  hybrids  he  got  one  ger-  ornithology  that  treats  01  birds  nests  : same 
minating  from  seed.  He  named  this  curiosity  Nicotunia  as  CClliology. 

(from  Nicotiana  and  Petunia).  It  was  not  very  attractive  „ Ppmio  (nid-fi-lfl-ri-a n Por- 

and  succumbed  after  one  vear.  havincr  flowered  Drofuselv.  niCUlianaceOUS  (niQ-U-ia-ri-a  SnillS),  Cl.  rer- 

tammg  or  belonging  to  the  tungus  family 
Nidulariacese. 


night-vision 

(a)  The  cone-flower  or  biack-eyed-Susan, 
Rudbeckiahirta.  ( b ) The  common  greenbrier 
or  catbrier,  Smilax  rotundifolia. — 6.  A towing 


and  succumbed  after  one  year,  having  flowered  profusely, 
but  failed  to  produce  any  seed. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Aug.,  1905,  p.  347. 


nicotyrine  (nik-6-ti'rin),  n.  A colorless  liquid, 

CH.CH  ‘ „ CH CH 

CH<xt  _>C.C<xt,_  prepared 


Nidulariales  (nid-u-la-ri-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Nidularia  + - ales .]  An  order  of  gastero- 
mycetous  fungi  containing  the  single  family 
Nidulariacese  (which  see).  Formerly  written 
Nidulariinese. 


'N  = CBr  'N(CH,).CH’ 
by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxid  and  potas- 

liomo0mrrA°yaniade  ^AniC-n-neV  B b°Us  at  Nidulariinese  (nid-u-la-ri-i'ne-e),  n.  pi.  See 
280-281°  C.  under  744  millimeters  pressure  *Nidularialea,  ' ' 

and  has  an  odor  of  mushrooms.  Also  called  ...  . ..  _ . _.TT  . T . _ _ 

dipyridine  or,  more  correctly,  l-methyl-2,  3-  Nldullte3  (nid-ii-li  tez),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  mdulus, 
pyridylpyrrol,  or  n-methyl-pyridylpyrrol.  a httie  nest.  See  A genus  of  emg- 

1 33  r3  v matical  fossils  which  have  a sack-like  shape, 

hollow  within  and  open  at  one  end  or  attached 
by  a pedicel.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  angular 
plates  or  tubes  united  at  the  base,  the  closed  ends  being 
perforated  by  a single  hole.  These  bodies  have  been 
regarded  as  related  to  the  cystids,  the  sponges,  the  Eora- 
minifera,  and  the  calcareous  algre.  Their  systematic 
position  is  altogether  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the 
Silurian  rocks. 


nicou  (ni-ko'),  re.  A poison  derived  from  a 
plant,  Lonchocarpus  rufescens.  It  is  used  by 
American  Indians  to  poison  fish  in  streams, 
nidal  (ni'dal),  a.  [L.  nid(us),a.  nest,  + -a!1.] 

Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a nidus,  in  any 
of  the  meanings  of  that  word.  G.  S.  Hall, 

Adolescence,  I.  483. 

nidana  (ne-da'na),  re.  [Skt.  nidana,  a band,  nidulus  (nid'u-lus),  re. ; pi.  niduli  (-11).  [L., 

a rope  or  halter,  a cause;  < -fda,  bind.]  Any  dim.  of  nidus,  a nest.]  Same  as  nidus,  3. 
one  of  the  12  links  which  form  the  Buddhist  niellated  (ni-el'a-ted),  a.  [niello  + -afe1  + 
chain  of  causality  and  bind  man  to  earthly  -ed2.[  Ornamented  with  designs  in  niello 
existence  with  its  round  of  transmigration  (which  see). 

and  its  attendant  suffering  and  misery.  These  niello-silver  (ni-el ' o-siKver) , re.  An  alloy  of 

Jead’  m bismuth,  and  sulfur 
From  this  comes  (2)  conformations  or  the  character- form-  which  has  a dull  bluish  cast.  Also  called 
ing  qualities  derived  from  previous  existence,  which  give  Russian  tula. 

rise  to  (3)  consciousness.  This  leads  to  (4)  n dinar  up  a,  or  o a- 

name  and  corporeal  form  (that  is,  individual  being),  from  IlieVlta  (ne-a-ve  ta),  71.  [Amer.  bp.,  dim, 


which  come  (5)  the  six  fields  or  organs  of  sense  and  the 
corresponding  objects  of  sense.  (6)  Contact  between 
these  senses  and  their  respective  objects  produces  (7) 
sensation.  From  sensation  comes  (8)  desire  or  thirst; 
this  brings  (9)  attachment  or  a clinging  to  life  and  its 
pleasures,  resulting  in  (10)  continuity  of  becoming,  with 
(11)  birth  and  rebirth  in  one  of  the  six  forms  of  sentient 
being  (gods,  men,  demons,  animals,  etc.),  and  (12)  the 
suffering  and  misery  incident  to  life  in  any  of  these  forms. 

niddui  (nid'6-i),  re.  [Heb.,  <,  nadah,  exclude, 
put  away.]  A lesser  degree  of  Jewish  herem 


of 

niece,  snow,  < L.  nix  ( niv -),  snow.]  In  Cali- 
fornia, a plant  of  the  genus  Cryptanthe,  or 
sometimes  of  any  of  the  genera  included  under 
the  name  white  * forget-me-not  (which  see). 
The  name,  meaning  ‘ light  snow,’  refers  to 
the  appearance  of  fields  in  which  the  plant 
abounds. 

nig4,  v.  i.  A colloquial  form  for  renege.  See 
renege , 2. 


or  excommunication,  lasting  only  seven  days  Nigella,  re.  ^ 2.  [/.  c.]  ^ A plant  of  the  genus 
or,  in  Palestine,  thirty  days.  See  *herem. 
niddy-noddy  (nid'i-nod//i),  v.  i.  Same  as  nid- 
dle-noddle, v.  Carlyle. 

nidge2  (nij),  v.  i.  and  t.  [Origin  obscure.] 

To  shake ; quiver.  N.  E.  D. 

“ Upon  my  honor,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  added  he,  smiling, 
and  turning  towards  the  coxcomb,  who  stood  nidging  his 
head  with  anger  by  Miss  Beaufort's  chair, — “ upon  my 
honor,  Mr.  Lascelles,  I did  not  mean  to  draw  any  parallel 
between  your  person  and  talents  and  those  of  this 
Mr. ."  J.  Porter , Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  xxvL 

nidget2  (nij'et),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A tri-  nij 
angular  horse-hoe,  used  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
chiefly  in  cultivating  hops.  N.  E.  D. 
nidget2  (nij'et),  v.  t.  [nidget2,  re.]  To  culti- 
vate with  a nidget. 


Nigella;  also  some  other  plants,  especially 

with  a qualifying  word Bastard  nigella,  field 

nigella,  the  corn-cockle,  Agrostemma  Githago. 
niggardize  (nig'ard-iz),  v.  i.  and  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  niggardized,  ppr.  niggardizing.  [niggard 
+ -ize.]  To  be  niggardly ; give  in  a niggardly 
way. 

Fame,  I accuse  thee,  thou  didst  niggardize, 

And  faintly  sound  my  love’s  perfections, 

Great  lady  Fortune  and  fair  Empress. 

Chapman,  Plays,  Alphonsns,  II.  it 


Shimming,  nidgeting , digging  round  and  hoeing  hills. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX-  324. 


ger2,  re Angola  niggers,  a trade-name  for  a kind 

mdia-rubber  .in  sniailblack  bilks,  brought  from  the 
west  coast  of  South  Africa.—  Massai  niggers,  a trade- 
name  for  a variety  of  crude  india-rubber  of  good  quality, 
the  product  of  Landolphia  owariensis  and  L.  jlorida, 
brought  in  reddish-brown  balls,  pink  and  white  on  a cut 
surface,  from  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa.— Sierra  Leone 
niggers.  Same  as  Massai  -kniggers. 


nigger-caterpillar 

Same  as  nigger2,  3. 


(nig'^r-kaf’er-pil-jir), 


Nidicolse  (ni-dik'o-le),  n.pl,.  [NL.,  < L.  nidus, 

nest,  + colere > dwell.]  A collective  name  for  nigger_dick  mig'er-dik),  re.  In  Pennsylvania, 
those  birds  which  are  hatched  in  a naked  and  Ernalamum  maxilUnmw 

helpless  condition,  and  remain  for  some  time  “e  eut'UP  olluD»  Exoglossum  maxiUmgua.  . 

in  the  nest:  same  as  Altrices:  contrasted  with  nigger-goose  (nig'er-gos),  re.  A name  given 
*Nidifugee.  to  the  cormorant  in  some  parts  of  the  United 

nidicolous  (nl-dik'6-lus),  a.  [L.  nidus,  nest,  States. 

+ colere,  dwell,  + -oh,?.]  Abiding  in  the  niggerhead,  re.  2.  Also,  applied  to  boulders 
nest ; noting  those  birds  which  are  hatched  of  chromite  in  the  region  north  of  Baltimore, 


in  a more  or  less  helpless  condition  and  re- 
main for  some  time  iu  the  nest ; altricial : con- 
trasted with  ^nidifugous.  Gadow. 

But,  it  is  to  be  noted,  these  young  are  all  nidicolous — 
bom  blind  and  helpless.  Knowledge,  Nov.,  1907,  p.  274. 

nidificational  (nid'/i-fi-ka'shon-al),  a.  [nidi- 
fication  + -aV.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nidifica- 
tion  or  nest-building.  J.  X.  Gulick. 

Nidifugse  (ni-dif'u-je),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L.  nidus, 
nest,  + fugere,  flee.]  A collective  name  for 
those  birds  which  are  able  to  run  about  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched : same  as  Rrsecoces : 
contrasted  with  * Nidicolse. 

nidifugous  (ni-dif'u-gus),  a.  [L.  nidus,  nest, 
+ fugere,  flee,  + -o«s.]  Of  birds,  able  to  run 
III.  52 


Maryland,  and  generally,  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  to  any  tough  black  rock  in 
loose  boulders. — 3.  In  swampy  land,  tufts  or 
clumps  of  sedge  and  grass  growing  up  stiffly, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a black  head. 
[Local.  U.  S.] 

The  surface  is  pre-eminently  swampy  during  the 
warmer  periods  of  the  year,  and  walking  over  it  means 
either  wading  through  the  water  or  risking  continuous 
jumps  to  and  from  the  individual  clumps  of  matted  grass 
and  moss — the  so-called  “ nigger-  heads." 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo., April,  1900,  p.  637. 

4.  A spool  or  capstan  for  lifting  or  hauling, 
formed  on  the  end  of  a shaft  which  is  turned 
by  power : so  called  because  it  is  usually 
black.  Also  known  as  a wildcat, — 5.  In  bot. : 


niggerhead;  a',  niggerhead  in  position. 

bitt ; an  upright  timber  to  which  towing 
hawsers  are  secured. — 7.  A fresh-water  mus- 
sel, Quadrula  ebena,  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons.  It 
is  rather  small  with  a thick  shell  and  a black 
or  dark  brown  outer  skin — Mud-niggerhead,  a 
form  of  the  niggerhead  (see  itniggerhead,  7). — Warty- 
back  niggerhead,  Quadrula  metanerva  or  Q.  pustulosa, 
so  called  from  the  tubercular  excrescences  on  the  shell. 

nigger-toe  (nig'er-t,o),  re.  [Local,  U.  S.]  The 
Brazil-nut,  Bertholletia  excelsa. 
nigger-weed  (nig  'er- wed),  re.  The  joepye- 
weed,  Eupatorium  purpureum. 
niggery2  (nig'er-i),  re.  [D.  negerij.\  An  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  Butch  West  Indies. 
N.  E.  D. 

night-bag  (nit'bag),  re.  A traveling-bag  con- 
taining necessaries  for  the  night.  N.  E.  D. 
night-blue  (nlt'blo),  re.  A trale-name  for  a 
blue  which  retains  its  color  under  artificial 
light. 

night-chant  (nlt'chant),  re.  A chant  intended 
to  he  chanted  at  night ; specifically,  a cere- 
mony of  the  Navajo  Indians,  performed  for 
curing  disease.  It  occupies  nine  days.  Jour. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  Jan.-March,  1903,  p.  61. 
night-clothes,  re.  pi.  2f.  Neglige  or  informal 
dress  worn  in  the  evening.  N.  E.  D. 

The  Queene  gone,  and  ladies ; only  my  Lady  Castle- 
mairie,  who  looked  prettily  in  her  night-clothes.  So  took 
my  coach,  which  waited,  and  through  Covent  Garden,  to 
set  down  two  gentlemen  and  a lady. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Dec.  24,  1667. 

night-flowering  (mt'flou//er-iug),  a.  Same  as 
nigh  t-blooming. 

nightgear  (nit ' ger),  re.  Night-clothes. 
[Colloq.] 

Miss  Prissy  took  the  nightgear  between  her  finger  and 
thumb.  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Partners  of  the  Tide,  ii. 

night-hawk,  re.  4.  One  who  prowls  about  at 
night;  specifically,  a night  cabman  or  his 
cab  or  horse.  [Colloq.] 

night-hunter  (mt'hun,/ter),  re.  Same  as  night- 
walker,  3.  [Rare.] 

nightingale1,  « — Kentish  nightingale,  a name 

given  in  some  parts  of  England  to  the  blackcap,  Sylvia 
atricapilla,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  its  song. — 
Swedish  nightingale.  («)  A European  thrush,  Turdus 
iliacus.  (b)  A title  popularly  given  to  Jenny  Lind,  the 
famous  Swedish  singer.— Virginia  nightingale,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  cardinal,  Cardmalis  cardinalis . 

night-rider  (nlt'ri-der),  re.  One  who  rides  by 
night;  specifically,  a member  of  a band  of 
(usually  mounted)  men  who  perpetrate  deeds 
of  violence  or  intimidation  by  night.  [South- 
ern U.  S.] 

night-riding  (nlt'ri-ding),  re.  The  practices 
of  the  night-riders.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

nightshade,  American  nightshade,  the  poke- 
weed,  Phytolacca  Americana. — Beaked  nightshade, 
the  sand-bur,  Solanum  rostratvm. — Bindweed  night- 
shade, the  enchanter’s  nightshade,  Circsea  Lutctiana. 

— Black-berried  nightshade,  the  black  nightshade. 

— Climbing  nightshade,  the  bittersweet,  Solanum 
Dulcamara, — Fetid  nightshade,  the  henbane,  Hyos- 
cyarnus  niger.—  Garden  nightshade,  the  black  night- 
shade.—Silver-leafed  nightshade,  the  bull-nettle, 
Solanum  eleeagnifolium.  See  kbull-nettle. — Spiny 
nightshade,  (a)  The  sand-bur,  Solanum  rostratum. 
( b ) Solanum  acvXeatissimum , a shrubby  and  prickly 
species  with  yellow  berries  found  from  Xorth  Caro- 
lina to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas. 

night-shift  (nlt'shift),  re.  1.  See  shift,  «.,  6. 
- — 2.  A shift  or  shirt  used  to  sleep  in:  so 
called  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  9. 
night-stick  (nlt'stik),  re.  A strong  club  ear- 
ned by  a policeman  at  night. 

San  Juan  Hill  and  the  Gut  were  under  nightstick  law 
until  early  this  morning.  N.  1’.  Times,  July  15,  1905. 

night-tide  (nlt'tid),  re.  1.  Night-time. — 2.  A 
tide  occurring  at  night.  N.  E.  D. 
night-vision  (nlt'vizh"pn),  re.  Vision  or  sight 
that  is  strongest  and  best  at  night ; ability  to 
see  clearly  only  at  night  or  in  a dim  light. 


night-warbler 

night-warbler  (mt'war"bler),  n.  The  sedge- 


Night-warbler  (Curruca  salicaria). 


warbler,  Curruca  salicaria,  a European  warbler 
which  sings  at  night. 

night-wormt  (nlt'werm),  ».  1.  A treacherous 
comrade. — 2.  A prostitute. — 3.  A glow- 
worm. N.  E.  D. 

nighty3  (ni ' ti),  w.  (nigh.t(-gowu)  + -y3.)  A 
mght-gown  or  night-dress  : originally  a child’s 
word.  [Colloq.j 

nignay  (nig'nii),  n.  [Also  nignye.  Origin 
obscure.]  A trifle;  a trifling  thing  or  act. 
[Scotch  ] 

nigori  (ne-go're  or  neng-go're),  a.  and  n. 
[Jap.,  impure,  impurity.]  I.  a.  Impure:  ap- 
plied in  Japanese  to  certain  sounds  (g,  z,  j,  d, 
b,  and  p)  which  are  substituted  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  the  pure  gourds  k,  s,  sh  (or 
ch),  t,  h,  or  f. 

II.  n.  1.  The  substitution  of  an  impure 
consonantal  sound  for  a pure  one  when  it 
begins  the  second  part  of  a compound,  or 
the  second  part  of  a plural  expression  formed 
by  reduplication,  as  in  *kami-dana  (which 
see)  for  kami-tana,  ‘ god-shelf’ ; kawa-guclii  for 
kawa-kuchi,  ‘river-mouth’;  *ban-zai  (which 
see)  for  bansai,  ‘ ten  thousand  years  ’ ; kana- 
gawa  for  kana-kawa  (name  of  the  prefecture 
in  which  Yokohama  is  situated);  hito-bito, 
‘men,’ for  hito-bito,  from  hito,  ‘man,’  etc. — 
2.  In  Japanese  writing  and  printing,  the  mark 
* (earlier  °°),  placed  at  the  right  of  a pure 
consonant  to  show  that  it  has  become  impure. 

The  nido  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Japanese  Katakana 
script,  in  which  modified  forms  of  Chinese  ideographs  are 
used  phonetically  to  express  47  syllables  (the  so-called 
I-ro-fa  syllabary),  raised  to  73  by  the  nigori  and  maru  dia- 
critical marks.  Keane,  Man,  Past  and  Present,  p.  308. 
Han  nigori,  literally  ‘ half  nigori,’  the  mark  ° placed 
after  h or  / to  show  that  it  is  nigori  or  impure  and  takes 
the  sound  of  p. 

nigramine  (nig-ram'in),  n.  [L.  niger  ( nigr -), 
black,  + E.  amine. ] A basic  coal-tar  color 
of  unpublished  composition,  similar  to  methy- 
lene gray.  It  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton 
bluish  gray. 

nigraniline  (nig-ran'i-lin),  n.  [L.  niger  (nigr-), 
black,  + E.  aniline. An  intermediate  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  aniline  to  aniline 
black  (which  see,  under  black). 
nigresceous  (m-gres'e-us),  a.  [See  nigresenf] 
Somewhat  black.  [Rare.] 
nigrify  (nig-ri'fi),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp.  nigrified, 
ppr.  nigrifying.  [LL.  nigrificare , make  black, 
blacken.  See  nigrification. ] To  blacken. 

Where  was  the  harm?  ’T  would  have  been  but  giving  a 
polish  to  lamp-black,  not  nigrifying  a negro  primarily. 
After  all,  I cannot  but  regret  my  involuntary  virtue. 

Lamb , Letters,  lxxii.  151. 

nigrism  (nig'rizm),  n.  [L.  niger  (nigr-),  black, 
+-ism.)  Same  as  nigrities. 
nigrite,  n.  2.  A kind  of  asphaltum  allied  to 
albertite  and  grabamite. 

nigritic  (ni-grit'ik),  a.  [NL.  *nigriticus,  after 
Sp.  negrito,  ‘a  little  negro.’  See  Negrito.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  negro  race  ; specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oceanic  negroes, 
nigritism  (nig'ri-tizm),  n.  [L.  nigrities,  black- 
ness, + -ism.)  Same  as  nigrities. 
nigritudinous  (nig-ri-tu'di-nus),  a.  [L.  nig- 
ritudo  (-din-),  blackness,  + -cus.)  Having 
the  character  of  nigritude ; negro-like, 
nigrium  (nig'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  niger  (nigr-), 
black.]  The  name  given  by  Church  to  a sup- 
posed new  chemical  element  the  occurrence 
of  wliieh  in  zircon  he  supposed  to  be  indicated 


nipecotic 

by  certain  black  bands  in  the  absorption-spec-  NilotlS  (ni'lus),  a.  [ Nile  + -o«.s.]  Of  or  per- 


trum.  Its  existence  has  not  been  confirmed. 

nigrosine,  n.  The  name  is  applied  to  three  different 
coal-tar  colors : (a)  Spirit-soluble  nigrosine,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  spirit-soluble  induline.  (6)  Water-solu- 
ble nigrosine,  which  is  the  sodium  salt  of  certain  sulphonic 
acids  of  spirit-soluble  nigrosine.  (c)  Methylene  gray 
(which  see,  under  if  gray). 

nigrous  (nl'grus).o.  [L.  niger  (nigr-),  black, 
+ -ous.)  Deep  black. 


taining  to  or  derived  from  the  Nile. 

I executed  my  commission  like  a winged  Mercury  fly. 
ing  to  save  friends  from  Pluto’s  drear  domains,  when  they 
might  live  a little  longer  to  enjoy  this  NiUms  earth  ; for 
certainly  it  is  more  like  Egypt’s  alluvium  during  the  in- 
undation than  hard-set  soil.  Sir  Jt.  Wilson,  Diary,  II.  448. 

nimbated  (nim'ba-ted),  p.  a.  [L.  nimb(us), 
cloud,  + -ate-  + -ed.)  Provided  with  or  hav- 
ing a nimbus ; nimbed. 


Blacks piceous  or  picens,  the  colour  of  pitch : atrous  nimble,  a.  4.  ’ Fresh  or  strong  : applied  to  tan 
■ ater.  the  colour  of  liouid  ink:  . . . niarnust  or  iiitrpr.  1? 

Any  dipterous  in- 


or  ater,  the  colour  of  liquid  ink;  . . . nigrous  or  niger,  limior 
the  colour  of  lamp  black : fuliginous  or  fuliginosus,  the 

colour  of  soot.  nimble-fly  (mm'bl-fli),  «. 

E.  Newman,  A Familiar  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Insects,  sect  of  the  family  Eexiidse. 

rc,  n tiii.  2.  nimble-Kate  (nim'bl-kat),  n.  The  star-  or 

mgua  (ne  gwa),  n.  [Sp._n»(7«a.]  1.  Same  bur-cucumber , Sicyos  angulatus. 

, n — Thermal  nimbleness,  the  sensitive- 
i thermometer  to  changes  of  temperature. 


[Sp.  nigua .]  1.  Same  

as  chigoe. — 2.  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  a name  niinbleness'  » 
applied  to  several  plants  belonging  to  the  ness  of  a thermi 


genus  Tournefortia  of  the  borage  family,  es- 
pecially to  T.  Iiirsutissima,  a trailing  shrub  with 
one-sided  spikes  of  flowers  resembling  those 
of  heliotrope.—  Nigua  enredadera,  Tournefortia 
volubilis.  See  basket-withe. — Nigua  de  playa,  seaside 
nigua,  Tournefortia  gnaphalodes,  a strand  shrub  with 
silky-tomentose  leaves. 

nihilum  album  (ni'kil-um  al'bum),  n.  [L., 


The  time  in  which  the  instrument  loses  half  its  heat 
has  been  called  its  thermal  nimbleness. 

J.  V.  Buchanan,  in  Antarctic  Manual,  p.  130. 

nimbo-pallium  (nim-bo-pal'i-um),  «. ; pi. 
nimbo-pallia  (-a).  [NL.,  < nimbus  + pallium .] 
A broad  sheet  of  cloud  from  which  rain  is 
falling.  Alsocalled  nimbo-stratus. 

white  nothing.’]  An  old  name  ' of"  wlnt'e  nimbo-stratus  (nim-bo-stra'tus),n. ; pi.  nimbo- 

oxid  of  zinc,  in  loose  light  flakes,  produced  by  i * 

the  enmhnKtinTi  nf  zinc  vatwit  in  the  a.iv  Also  HimfadorOt  (mm  fa  do  lo),  • 1 

effeminate  fellow ; a ladies’  man.  [Rare.] 
Pvnt.  Peace,  you,  ban-dogge,  peace : what  briske  Nim- 
fadoro  is  that  in  the  white  virgin  boot  there? 


the  combustion  of  zinc  vapor  in  the  air.  Also 
known  as  flowers  of  zinc  and  lana  philosophica . 
nika1  (ne'ka),  n.  [Chamorro  nika.~]  On  the 
island  of  Guam,  the  name  for  several  varieties 
of  yam  with  cordate-acuminate  leaves  having 
a deep  basal  sinus,  especially  Dioscorea  acule - 
ata — Nika  Cimarron,  the  wild  yam  of  Guam,  Dios- 
corea  spinosa,  a species  in  which  the  large  starchy  tuber 


Carl.  Mary,  sir,  one,  that  I must  entreat  you  take  a 
very  particular  knowledge  of. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iL  3. 

nim-oil  (nim'oil),  n.  Same  as  neem-oil.  See 
margosa.  Also  written  nimb-oil. 
is  protected  by  a mass  of  spines  surrounding  the  "base  of  nin.6,  n. — The  two  nines,  a fire-alarm  signal,  used  only 
the  stem.  jn  an  emergency,  which  calls  out  all  the  fire-fighting  ap- 


Nika3  (ui'ka),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Nikidse.  Eisso,  1816. 
nikau(ne'kou),  n.  [Maori  nikau,  the  New  Zea- 
land palm-tree,  = Mangarevan  nikau,  cocoa- 
nut-palm,  - Hawaiian  niau,  or  niao,  the  petiole 


paratus,  and  every  available  fireman.  [New  York  City.] 
Acting  Chief  K — arrived  a few  minutes  later  and 
ordered  the  fourth  [alarm],  and  then  the  two  nine a,  calling 
out  every  piece  of  apparatus  on  the  island.  The  two 
nines  were  sounded  less  than  an  hour  after  the  fire  alarm 
had  been  sent  in.  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  22,  1903. 


SLwV nineted,  (mu' ted),  p.  „.  [Corruption  of 


Zealand,  Hedyscepe  sapida,  a palm-tree  with 
a slender  green  ringed  stem  and  pinnate  leaves 


nointed .]  Wicked ; incorrigible.  N.  E.  D. 


with  narrow  linear  leaflets.  The  young  un-  JjWpJwdf'-L  o in 

inUnwccn..  to  lliilCLCG.lll.il,  i.  .J. 


expanded  inflorescence  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
This  species  occurs  also  on  the  Chatham  islands 
and  is  the  most  southerly  representative  of 
the  palm  family. 

Nikaya  (ne-ka'ya),  n.  [Skt.  nikaya,  assem- 
blage, class,  society,  collection,  < ni,  down,  in, 
+ kaya,  body,  inass.]  A collection  of  sutras, 
or  sayings  (of  Buddha). 


organ-building,  a stop 


whose  pitch  is  two  octaves  and  a fifth  above 
that  of  the  keys  used,  as,  for  example,  the 
larigot.  ' 

nino  (ne'no),  ».  [Tagalog  nino,  Malay  nona, 
Polynesian  nonv,  Hawaiian  noni.]  Horinda 
citrifolia,  a shrub  or  tree  which  yields  a dye. 
See  An?1,  and  *nonu. 

Ninsei  ware.  See  *ware 3. 

A number  of  such  efforts,  after  the  NiMyas  had  been  Niobe,  n.  3.  In  bot.,  a genus  of  monocoty- 
closed,  were  included  m a supplementary  Nika  go  called  , , ’ - 

the  Khuddaka  Nikdya.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  431.  ‘don ous  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Ltlta- 

cese.  See  Funkia. 


niobifluoride,  niobiofluoride  (ni^d-bi-,  ni- 

''"bi-o-flo'o-nd),  n.  Same  as  *fluoniobate. 


Nikidse  (ni'ki-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  Nik(a)  + -ida\] 

A family  of  caridean  crustaceans  in  which  the 

rostrum  is  horizontal  with  the  dorsal  surface  „ / •,  i 4-  n 

of  the  carapace,  the  mandibles  are  without  PertJiniig  to  or  derivedC  from  niobium':  im- 

simplegor  chelate"  and  the'seemnd™  minutely  1,i0UC' 

A £ Chamorro 

two  contain  edible  species. 


nikie  (nik'i-e),  n.  [Omaha  andPonca  Indian.] 
Something  handed  down  from  a mythical  an- 
cestor.— Nikie  kinship,  kinship  based  on  descent 
from  the  same  or  a similar  mythical  ancestor. — Nikie 
name,  a name  derived  from  the  ancestor  myth.  These 
terms  are  used  in  reference  to  customs  of  the  Omaha 
and  Ponca  Indians. 

nil2,  n.  2.  In  musical  acoustics,  a minute  in- 
terval, equal  to  a fifty-first  part  of  a semitone, 
nila  (ne'la),  n.  [Skt.  nUa,  dark  blue ; as  anoun, 
indigo.  See  anil,  lilac.)  A dark  shade  of  blue 
used  in  the  decoration  of  East  Indian  pottery, 
nil  album.  Same  as  *nihilum  album. 


Nile-bird  (nll'berd),  n.  A local  English  name  nip; 


niyog,  Malay  nior  or  nyor,  Polynesian  niu.) 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  coeoanut-palm, 
Cocos  nueifera. 

nip1,  v.  t.  10.  In  cricket : (a)  To  catch  neatly : 
said  of  a fielder,  (b)  To  break  sharply:  said 
of  a bowled  ball.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  322. 
— To  nip  her  ( naut. ),  to  trike  a Bliarp  turn  in  a lope ; to 
stop  the  cable  from  running  out  so  that  the  ship  may  jerk 
suddenly  to  her  anchor. 

nip1,  n.  11.  The  place  of  contact  between 
two  cylinders,  rollers,  or  bowls.  G.  Duerr. 
Bleaching  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  21 — To 
freshen  the  nip.  (a)  Naut.,  to  shift  the  chafing  from 
a certain  spot,  (b)  To  take  a new  hold  ; refresh  the 
memory. 


of  the  wryneck,  from  its  cry.  A.  E.  I). 

Nile  blue.  See  *blue. 

Nileus  (nil'e-us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  trilo- 
bites  of  Silurian  age. 

nilgai  (nel'gi),  n.  Same  as  nilgau:  the  form 
most  commonly  used  in  India  to  designate  the 
large  antelope  Portax  pictus. 

nilionid  (nil-i-on'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  coleopterous  family  Nilionidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Nilionidre. 

Nilometry  (ni-lom'e-tri),  n.  [See  Mlometer.) 
Measurement  of  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged by  the  Nile.  Nature,  Dec.  9, 1909,  p.  161. 

Nilot  (niTot),  n.  [Gr.  N«?i(jr(^f),  on  the  Nile.] 
One  who  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Nilotic,  a.  2.  In  etlinol.,  denoting  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Sudanese  negroes. 


3.  A low  cliff  cut  in  the  border  of 


land  near  the  sea.  [Eng.] 

Tidal  cuspate  forelands  . . . where  the  aggradation 
begins  at  the  shoreline  at  the  foot  of  the  earlier  formed 
“nip.”  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  542. 

nip3  (nip),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  nipped,  ppr.  nip- 
ping. (nip3,  n.)  To  cut  a low  cliff  in  (the 
border  of  the  land)  by  wave  action. 

The  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  or,  physi- 
ographicaily  speaking,  the  coasts  of  the  dissected  Weald 
dome,  form  a succession  of  headlands  nipped  back  by  the 
sea.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  538. 

nipecotic  ( nip  - e - kot ' ik  ),  a.  Noting  an 
acid,  a colorless  crystalline  compound, 

/ 2 2 . CH2,  prepared  by  a re- 

\CH2.CH(COOH)/ 

duetion  of  nicotinic  acid  by  the  means  of 
sodium  and  alcohol.  It  melts  at  249-250°  C. 
Also  called  hexahydronicotmic  or  piperidine- 
3 -carboxylic  acid. 


HN< 


Nipigon 

Nipigon  (nip'i-gon),  to.  [Nipigon,  name  of  a nisus1,  to.  2.  The  generative  impulse  occur- 


Canadian  lake,  and  river.]  Among  Canadian 
geologists,  a name  applied  to  the  vast  series  of 
basaltic  rocks  and  sediments  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  Cambrian  strata  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  and  which  contains  deposits  of 
native  copper.  These  strata  are  usually  called 
Kewcenawan  in  the  United  States, 
nip-out  (nip'out),  ».  See  nipt,  8. 
nipper1,  TO.  5.  (()  A device  for  holding  the  fibers 
orcotton,  in  the  early  process  of  combing. 


No; 

12.  A local  name  in  Australia  of  species  of  niter,  n.  The  word  niter  (in  its  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
' " ’ " Latin  forms)  was  used  in  early  times  to  signify  any  kind 

of  saline  efflorescence,  and  therefore  included  a number 
of  substances  now  recognized  as  distinct.  The  ‘niter1  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  was  obviously  natron  in 
the  sense  of  naturally  occurring  carbonate  of  soda  (from 
Egypt).  ’ - ’ • " 


Alphseus,  a genus  of  prawns, 
nippering  (nip'er-ing),  n.  Same  as  racking 1,  2. 
nipper-knife  (nip'er-nif),  n.  That  part  of 
a Heilmann  cotton-combing  machine  which 
holds  or  nips  the  cotton  staple  as  the  combs 
pass  through  it. 

nipper-motion  (nip'er-mo,,shon),  n.  A com- 
bination of  devices  on  a cotton-combing  ma- 
chine for  holding  the  cotton  during  the  process 
of  combing. 

nipper-shaft  fuip'fer-shaft),  n.  The  shaft  or 
arbor  to  which  are  fastened  the  nippers  in  a 
cotton-combing  machine, 
nipper-tap  (nip'er-tap),  ».  In  chem.,  a little 
wire  clamp  which,  when  pressed  upon  by  the 
finger  and  thumb  or  by  turning  a screw,  serves 
partly  or  completely  to  close  an  india-rubber 


nitro-color 

H2NC0H4NO2.  They  are  distinguished  as 
ortho-  or  1,  2,  or  nieta-  or  1,  3,  and  para-  or  1, 
4.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  acetanilide,  are  crystalline,  and  melt 
at  71°  C.,  114°  0.,  and  147°  C.  respectively. 
Also  called  nitro-anilines. 
nitrate,  TO.  Important  experiments  have  been  made 
on  an  industrial  scale  for  the  production  economically  of 
nitrates  from  atmospheric  air  by  high-tension  electrical 
discharges  through  moist  air  in  the  presence  of  basic 
materials.— Alkaline  nitrate  of  silver,  a compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  base  upon  silver 
nitrate.— Cellulose  nitrates.  harness  nitrocellulose.— 
Nitrate  of  iron.  See  Mr  on. 
nitratoxygen  (ni-tra-tok'si-jen), n.  [nitrat(c) 
+ oxygen.']  In  chem.,  a name  suggested  for 
, the  radical  N03.  See  nitran  &nA+oxynitrion. 

. The  ‘nitrum’  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  gave  Tn'+nV  n ... . , , . 

off  a strong  smell  on  being  sprinkled  with  lime,  must  a'  Fuming  nitric  acid.  See  ★/time, 

have  been  a salt  of  ammonium,  probably  the  chlorid ; but  UltriCUm  (ni  tri-kum),  n.  [NL. : see  nitric.]  An 
potassium  nitrate  (the  niter  or  saltpeter  of  the  present  imaginary  substance  of  early  chemistry  which, 
ege),  and  also  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  carbonate,  so-  1 union  with  owtren  was  sunnosed  to  cm, 
diuni  chlorid,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the  sulphates  of  oxygen,  was  supposed  to  con- 

zinc,  iron,  and  copper  (later  distinguished  as  metallic  Stltute  nitrogen, 
vitriols)  were  probably  more  or  less  confounded  under  nitrifaction  (ni-tri-fak'shon),  n. 

MlP  rrcnoral  nemo  m , , . . 


ring  periodically,  as  with  many  creatures  in 
the  spring. 

nit1,  n.  3f.  A small  insect;  a gnat  or  fly: 
applied  contemptuously  to  persons. 

How  most  sweetly  a’  will  swear! 

And  his  page  o’  t’  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a most  pathetical  nit! 

Sola,  sola ! Shak.,  L.  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

nit3  (nit),  adv.  [G.  niclit,  not:  see  nof1.] 
not;  not  at  all.  [Slaug.] 


tube  over  which  it  fits  and  thereby  obstructs  ...  - . 

the  flow  of  a liquid  or  a gas.  Various  special  nitidity  (ni-tid'i-ti),  it.  [L. 
forms  are  known  as  Mohr’s  clamp,  Hofmann’s  tif/us,  shining:  see  nitid.] 


the  general  name, 

nit-grass,  n.  2.  Same  as  *slottgh-grass. 
nithialine  (ni-thi'a-lin),  n.  [ni(trogen)  + Gr. 
Belov,  sulphur,  + -at  3 + -ine3.]  A yellow,  amor- 
phous, pulverulent  compound,  C;2Hi6ON4S, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphid 
on  metadinitrobenzene  or  metanitraniline. 
It  decomposes  at  200°  C. 

nitiditas,  < ni- 
1 . Brightness ; 


clamp,  etc.  brilliancy;  lustrousness. — 2.  Spruceness; gay- 

nipping-jaw  (nip'ing-ja),  n.  A device  on  a ness : applied  to  persons, 
cotton-combing  machine  for  holding  a tuft  of  nitidulid  (ni-tid'u-lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 


member  of  the  coleopterous  family  Nitidulidie. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Nitidulidie. 

nipple,  n. — Push-nipple,  a nipple,  or  piece  of  pipe  nito  (lie  to),  w.  [Tagalog  nito.]  In  the  Phil- 
having  a thread  on  each  end,  used  in  such  a way  that  it  ippine  Isla 


cotton  while  it  is  combed, 
nipping-rollers  (nip'ing-roH&rz),  n.  pi.  See 
* roller. 


i way 

receives  a thrust 
In  the  case  of  the  push-nipple  type  of  boiler  the  rule 
would  be  as  follows.  iinyin.  Jtev.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  14. 

nipple-pipette  (nip'l-pi-pet''),  n.  A pipette 
provided  with  a rubber  nipple.  By  com- 
pressing the  nipple  air  is  expelled.  If  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn  while  the  point  of 
the  pipette  is  in  a liquid,  the  liquid  enters 
the  pipette. 

nipple-wrench  (nipT-rench),  n.  A wrench 
for  seating  or  removing  the  nipple  of  a small- 
arm. 

Nirodha  (ni-ro'da),  n.  (*Skt.  nirodha,  confine- 
ment, obstruction,  destruction,  < nis-,  out,  + 
rodha,  holding  back,  obstruction , suppression.] 
Cessation : used  as  equivalent  to  nirvana. 

nirvanic  (nir-va'nik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  nirvana. 

In  spite  of  the  nirvanic  remoteness  of  its  nature,  it  is 
not  troubled  by  human  emotions. 

E.  F.  Benson,  Six  Common  Things,  p.  73.  N.  E.  D. 

nirvanin  (nir-va'nin),  n.  [hirvan(a)  4-  -in2.] 
The  trade-name  of  a colorless,  neutral,  crys- 
talline compound,  (C2H5)2NCH2CONHCeH3- 
(OH)COOCH3.HCl,  used  in  surgery  as  a local 
anesthetic. 

Nishikide  ware.  See  *ware2. 

nishikiye  (ue-she"ke-va'),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
(Jap.,  < ni,  two,  + shiki,  color,  + ye,  a picture, 
drawing.]  In  Japanese  art,  prints  taken  in 
color,  and  by  hand,  from  wooden  blocks,  cut 
(as  is  usual  with  the  Japanese)  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  grain  instead  of  across  it,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  Europe  since  Bewick’s  time. 
The  method  of  printing  is  to  lay  the  color  on  the  block 
with  a brush  and  to  press  the  paper  against  it  with  a pad 
or  dabber  called  the  baren.  This  method  of  printing  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  the  usual  mechanical  one.  A 
printing  may  be  accomplished  with  few  impressions,  but 
usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  employed.  The  num- 
ber of  blocks  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
number  of  impressions.  Japanese  color-printing  is  a 
recent  art,  not  having  been  known  much  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

nishu  (ne'sho),  n.  [Jap.]  A small  rectan- 
gular Japanese  silver  coin,  worth  half  a t>u: 
no  longer  made  or  used.  See  bu. 

Nisi  prius  rolL  Same  as  nisi  prius  record  (which  see, 
under  nisi  prius). 

nispero  (nis'pe-ro),  n.  [Sp.  nispero,  medlar- 
tree.]  1.  In  Spain,  the  medlar-tree,  Mespilus 
Germanica. — 2.  In  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 


ippine  Islands,  a climbing 


[See  nitri- 
fication.] The  production’of  niter  or  nitrates, 
nitrifier  (ni ' tri-fi-er),  n.  Anything  which 
serves  to  bring  about  or  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  niter  or  nitrates;  specifically,  in 
bacterial.,  any  micro-organism  which  is  capa- 
ble of  oxidizing  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid,  or 
nitrous  acid  to  nitric  acid;  a micro-organism 
which  serves  to  fix,  and  accumulate  in  the 
soil,  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  See  *nitro- 
gen-fixing. 

The  bacterial  organisms  themselves  are,  however,  the 
real  nitrogen  bringers  or  nitrijiers,  the  leguminoste  being 
dependent  upon  their  presence  at  the  roots  for  healthy 
growth.  These  organisms  abound  in  all  good  cultivated 
soils  in  which  there  is  a sufficiency  of  phosphates,  potash, 
and  lime,  the  last  especially  being  of  vital  necessity  to 
them,  and  they  are  most  active  at  a temperature  of  about 
99°  F.,  cold  and  absence  of  moisture  inhibiting  them. 
Good  cultivation  assists  them.  It  is  possible  with  their 
aid  to  grow  crops  extremely  rich  in  nitrogen  on  a soil 
which  is  otherwise  almost  devoid  of  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments. Their  presence  in  a soil  is  indicated  by  the 
growth  upon  the  leguminosse  roots  of  small  nodules  some- 
times as  large  as  a small  pea. 

Lancet,  June  6,  1903,  p.  1590. 


Nito  ( I.ygodiutn  scandens). 

, group  of  sporanges,  enlarged. 


Archipelago 
is  used  by 
the  natives 
for  making 
baskets, 
nitragin  (m'- 
tra-pn),  to. 
[nitr(ogen)  4- 
Gr.  ayeiv, 
bring,  4-  -in2.] 

A trade-name 

for  a culture  of  the  specific  bacteria  which, 
when  present  in  the  soil  and  reaching  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants,  produce  the  tuber- 
cles by  which  such  plants  become  capable  of 
assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and 
converting  it  into  proteid  compounds.  nuro-. 

The  growth  of  plants  by  . . . [nitrification  of  the 
soil  . . .]  may  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  use 
of  phosphatic  manures  and  also  by  inoculating  the 
ground  and  the  seed  to  be  sown  on  it  with  cultures  of 
these  earth  bacteria  referred  to,  which  aie  sold  commer- 
cially under  the  name  of  nitragin. 

Lancet,  .Tune  6,  1903,  p.  1590. 

nitramine  (ni-tram'in),  n.  [nitr(ogen)  + am- 
ine.] In  organic  chem.,  the  class-name  applied 
to  compounds  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  amido  derivatives  of  primary 
amines.  They  contain  the  univalent  radical 


fern,  Lygodiam 
scandens,  the 
glossy,  wiry 
stems  of  which 
are  used  for 
weaving  hats, 

receptacles  for  nitrify,  v.  t.  2.  To  impregnate  (the  soil)  with 
betel-nuts  etc.  nitrates  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
The  species  is  plants. — 3.  In  bacteriol.,  to  oxidize  (ammonia 
of  wide  distri-  compounds)  to  nitrites  or  (nitrites)  to  nitrates, 
bution  and  in  1 tv  bacterial  action. 

the  Bismarck  nitrile  (ni  ' tril),  n.  [ nitr(ogen ) + -He.]  In 
organic  chem.,  the  class-name  of  compounds 
which  contain  the  univalent  radical  -C  • N. 
They  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  alkyl  ha- 
loids on  potassium  cyanide  and,  in  somecases, 
by  the  dehydration  of  organic  ammonium  salts 
into  which  they  are  reconverted  by  the  action 
of  acids  or  alkalies.  They  are  also  called  acid 
nitriles  or  alkyl  cyanides.  Occasionally  tertiary 
amines  (R3N)  are  called  nitrile  bases. 
nitrine,  n.  2.  Ill  chem.,  a name  proposed  for 
the  hypothetical  radical  of  hydrazoic  acid  or 
azoimide,  N3,  or,  if  supposed  to  be  isolated, 
(n3)2- 

nitro  (ni'tro),  w.  An  abbreviation  of  *nitro- 
powder. 


It  is  also  employed,  very  commonly  hut  in  re- 
gard to  technical  use  incorrectly,  as  a part  of  the  name  of 
a compound  which  does  not  contain  the  radical  nitryl 
(NO2)  with  its  nitrogen  directly  united  to  carbon.  Thus 
■nitroglycerin  and  nitrocellulose  (guncotton)  are  not  nitro- 
compounds in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but 
nitrates. 

nitro-acid  (ni'tro-asHd),  to.  In  organic  chem., 
the  class-name  of  acids  which  contain  in  the 
molecule  one  or  more  univalent  nitro-groups 
(-N02). 

nitro-alizarin  (nUtro-al-i-za'rin),  to.  Same 

as  alizarin  *orangc. 

Same  as  ★Hi- 


lt, where  R is  a hydrogen  atom  or  an  alkyl  Dltro-amino  (nl-tro-am'in),  n. 
group,  such  as  methyl.  In  the  former  case  tr amine. ^ 
the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  by  metals.  Some-  nitro-aniline  (m-tro-an  'i  -lin),  to.  Same  as 
times  called  nitro-amines.  *ni tramline. 

nitramite  (ni'tra-mit),  n.  [nitr(ate)  4-  am(mo-  nitrobacteria  (nUtro-bak-te'ri-a),  to.  pi.  Soil 


nium)  + -ite2.]  A class-name  of  explosives  in 
which  ammonium  nitrate  is  a principal  com- 
ponent, patented  in  Belgium  by  Favier.  See 
Favier  *explosives. 


the.  sapodilla,  Sapota  zapotilla,  the  name  of  nitranilic  (ni-tra-nil'ik),  a.  . [nitranil(ine)  + 


which  has  been  corrupted  in  Jamaica  to  nase- 
berry — Nispero  Cimarron  or  Nispero  de  monte, 
wild  nispero,  a name  applied  to  several  wild  trees  which 
bear  fruit  more  or  less  resembling  the  medlar  or  sapo- 
dilla ; in  Colombia,  to  Pouteria  Tovarensis,  which  bears  a 
golden-yellow  edible  fruit  and  yields  wood  suitable  for 
use  in  building ; in  Porto  Rico,  to  Symplocos  lanata,  a 
forest-tree  belonging  to  the  sweetleaf  family. 

Nissl  or  Nissl’s  bodies.  See  *body. 


bacteria  which  oxidize  nitrous  acid  to  nitric 
acid.  See  nodide-*hacteria,  with  cut. 

The  Nitro-bacteria  are  smaller,  finer,  and  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  nitroso-bacteria,  and  are  incapable  of  attack- 
ing and  utilizing  ammonium  carbonate. 

Pertaining  to  nitraniline:  noting  an  . . if/.ij/e.  Bnf.,  XXVL  .>6. 

, b.  3 mtrobarbitunc  (m-tro-bar-bi-tu'rik),  a. 

t golden-yellow  compound,  (HO)2C6-  Same  as  *dilituric. 

(N02)202,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  nitrocarbole  (ni-  tro-kar  'hoi),  to.  Same  as 
acid  on  hydroquinol  or  hydroquinone.  It  crys-  *nitromethane.  [Rare.] 
tallizes  in  needles  and  explodes  at  170°  C.  nitro-color  (m'tro-kuUqr),  to.  A dye-stuff  con- 
nitraniline  (ni-tran'i-lin),  to.  [nitr(ic)  + anil-  taining  the  nitro-group  (N02) : one  of  a sub- 
ide  + -ine2.]  Any  one  of  three  compounds,  division  of  the  acid  colors. 


to.] 

acid, 


nitrocotton 

nitrocotton  (ni-tro-kot'n),  n.  Cotton  treated 
with  nitric  acid;  a high  explosive.  See  gun- 
cotton. 

He  [Nobel]  next  combined  nitro-glycerine  with  another 
high  explosive,  nitro-cotton,  into  a form  that  could  be 
safely  employed  for  blasting.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  248. 

nitro-ester  (nl  " tro  - es  'ter),  n.  In  organic 
chem.,  a class-name  of  compounds  which  con- 
tain the  univalent  group  -N:0(0R)0M,  where 
R is  an  alkyl  group  such  as  methyl,  and  M a 
metal  such  as  sodium.  In  general  it  might 
also  be  applied  to  an  ester  containing  one  or 
more  nitro-groups  in  its  molecule, 
nitro-explosive  (m//tro-eks-pl6'siv),  n.  An 
explosive  in  the  preparation  of  which  nitric 
acid  is  used. 

nitroferricyanic  (ni-tro-fer^i-sl-an  7ik),  a. 

Same  as  *nitroprussic. 

nitroform  (ni'tro-fdrm),  n.  [ nitro - + form - 
( ic ) ?]  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 

CH(N02)3,  prepared  by  the  action  of  water 
on  trinitro-acetonitrile  ; trinitromethane.  It 
melts  at  15°  C.,  explodes  when  rapidly  heated, 
is  a strong  monobasic  acid,  and  gives  yellow 
solutions  and  colored  salts, 
nitrogelatin,  n.  This  important  explosive  has  no 
relation  in  chemical  composition  to  gelatin.  The  name 
has  reference  merely  to  its  jelly-like  consistence.  Its 
value  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  fact  that  of  its 
two  principal  components  the  one,  guncotton,  contains  an 
insufficient  proportion  of  oxygen  for  complete  combustion, 
while  the  other,  nitroglycerin,  contains  an  excess  of  the 
same  element ; by  blending  proper  quantities  of  the  two, 
complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  effected, 
with  consequent  maximum  evolution  of  energy, 
nitrogen,  n.  The  boiling-point  of  liquid  nitrogen 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  -194.4®  C.  or 
-317.9°  F.  For  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 
growing  plants,  see  'knitragin. — Nitrogen  chlorid,  a 
pale-yellow  oily-looking  liquid,  NC1S,  much  heavier  than 
water,  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  a warm  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chlorid.  It  has  a peculiar  irritant 
odor  and  upon  slight  heating,  or  by  contact  with  phos- 
phorus, turpentine,  fatty  matter,  or  other  substances 
tending  to  abstract  the  chlorin,  it  explodes  with  most 
dangerous  violence. — Nitrogen-free  extract,  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  a sum  of  organic  compounds  com- 
prising starch,  sugar,  gums,  and  the  like,  but  exclusive  of 
cellulose  or  fiber,  together  with  which  they  compose  the 
carbohydrates. — Nitrogen  sulphid,  a yellow  powder, 
produced  by  the  interaction  of  dry  ammonia  and  sulphur 
chlorid,  which  crystallizes  in  reddish-yellow  prisms, 
decomposes  rapidly  at  160°  C.  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  and  explodes  violently  on  percussion. — Organic 
nitrogen,  the  name  given  generally  in  chemistry  to 
nitrogen  in  carbon  compounds : sometimes  restricted  to 
' nitrogen  in  its  original  form  of  combination  in  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  that  is,  before  these  have  under- 
gone decay  or  putrefaction. 

nitrogen-bulbs  (ni'tro-jen-bulbz),  n.  pi.  In 
chem.,  a piece  of  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
series  of  three  or  sometimes  five  glass  bulbs 
which  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrogen  of  an  organic  substance 
submitted  to  analysis,  having  been  evolved 
as  ammonia,  is  absorbed  and  collected, 
nitrogen-consumer  (ni'tro-jen-kon-su,/m6r), 
n.  A plant  which  depends  for  its  nitrogen 
upon  the  soil,  as  the  cereals, 
nitrogen-fixing  (iii'tro-jen-fik//smg),  a.  Fixing 
and  accumulating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air:  said  of  plants  whose  roots  serve  as  hosts 
to  microbes  which  perform  this  function.  The 
microbes  operate  by  means  of  tubercles 
formed  through  their  agency  on  the  roots. 
See  *nitrifier  and  *nodule. 

As  this  peculiar  property  pertaining  to  this  order  of 
plants  belongs  more  to  the  domain  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry than  medicine  it  may  be  well  if  I explain  that  they 
react  at  their  roots  with  certain  earth  bacteria,  the 
result  being  the  fixing  in  the  soil  of  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  They  are  accordingly  referred  to  as  nitro- 
gen-fixing plants.  Lancet,  June  6,  1903,  p.  1589. 

Nitrogen-fixing  crop.  See  ★crop, 
nitrogen-gatherer  (ni'tro-jen-gaTH//er-er),  «. 
A plant  capable,  through  bacterial  agency, 
of  acquiring  and  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 
See  nitrogen-fixing  *crop. 
nitrogen-gathering  (m'ti'o-jen-gaTH/''er-i.ng), 
a.  Same  as  ^nitrogen-fixing . 
nitrogenization  (riFtro-jen-i-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  nitrogenizing,  or  impreg- 
nating with  nitrogen ; impregnation  or  in- 
oculation with  nitrogen ; nitrification.  Lancet, 
June  6,  1903,  p.  1590. 

nitrogen-trap  (ni'tr6-jen-trap//),  n.  A popular 
name  for  the  nodules  upon  the  roots  of 
leguminous  plants.  The  nodules  are  caused 
by  microbes  which  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air.  See  * nitrogen-fixing . 
nitroglauberite  (ni-tro-gla'ber-it),  n.  [ nitro - 
+ glauberite.]  A -white,  fibrous,  crystalline 
mineral  consisting.  of  the  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  sodium : found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama. 


nitrohippuric  (ni//tro-hi-pu'rik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  hippuric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen — Nitrohippuric  acid,  an  acid  which  appears  in 
the  urine  after  the  administration  of  nitro-benzoic  acid. 

nitrohydrocellulose  (ni-tro-hi-dro-sel'u-los), 
n.  A product  obtained  by  treating  cotton 
fiber  for  a short  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  washing  out  the  residual 
acid,  drying,  and  subjecting  the  resultant  hy- 
drocellulose, which  is  readily  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  to  the  action  of  a mixture  of  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  in  the 
common  process  for  making  guncotton. 
Nitrohydrocellulose  resembles  ordinary  gun- 
cotton, but  is  more  sensitive  to  shock.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  detonating 
primers. 

nitrojute  (ni'tro-jot),  n.  [ nitro - + jute2.']  An 
explosive  made  by  treating  jute  fiber  with  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  ; a variety  of  nitrolignin. 

nitrol  (hi'trol),  n.  [ nitro - + -ol.]  In  organic 
client.,  a class-name  of  compounds  containing 
the  group  BCH(N0)N02  or  BC(N02)  :NOH., 
where  B is  an  alkyl  group  such  as  methyl. 
They  are  strong  acids,  give  dark  red,  explosive 
salts  with  alkalies,  and  are  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  sodium  deriva- 
tives of  primary  nitro-paraffins.  Also  called 
nitrolic  acids. 

nitrolic  (ni-trol'ik),  a.  [ nitrol  + -ic.]  Noting 
compounds  containing  a nitro-  and  a hydroxime 
group  or  nitrolic  acids.— Nitrolic  acid.  Same  as 

-k  nitrol. 

nitrolignin  (ni-tro-lig'nin),  n.  [nitro-  + L. 
lignum , wood,  + '-in2.]  Wood  rendered  ex- 
plosive by  treatment  with  a mixture  of  con- 
centrated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as 
guncotton  is  manufactured  from  the  much 
purer  cellulose  of  cotton  fiber.  Some  kinds  of 
nitrolignin,  as  Schultze  powder,  have  been  used 
as  explosives,  chiefly  as  sporting  powders. 

nitromase  (ni'tro-mas),  n.  [nitro-  4-  -m-  + 
-«se.]  A ferment  concerned  in  nitrification. 

nitrometer,  n.  — Lunge's 
nitrometer,  an  apparatus  used 
in  the  analysis  of  nitrates,  as 
guncotton.  It  brings  together, 
in  a stoppered  bulb-tube,  the 
substance  to  be  treated,  with 
mercury  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrogen  dioxid  gas  is  evolved, 
and  its  volume  is  measured 
under  observed  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure. 

nitromethane  ( m - tro  - 

meth'an),  n.  [nitro-  + 
methane.]  A colorless 
oily  compound,  CH3NO2, 
prepared  by  the  action 
of  silvernitrite  on  methyl 
iodide.  It  boils  at  101°  C. 
and  has  acid  properties. 

Nitromonas  ( ni  - tro  - 
mon'as),  n.  [Gr.  virpov, 
niter,  4-  povat;,  a unit.] 

The  nitrifying  organism 
which  brings  about  the 
conversion  of  ammonia 
into  nitric  acid  in  the 
fermentative  decay  of  ni- 
trogenous organic  sub- 
stances. 

nitron  (nl'tron),  «.  [Gr.  virpov,  niter.]  The 
trade-name  of  1, 4-diphenyhl-3, 5-end anilodihy- 
drotriazole.  It  is  a strong  base  and  crystal- 
lizes in  leaflets  which  melt  at  189°  C.  It  is  used 
for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  nitric  acid. 

M.  Busch  has  synthesized  a base,  diphenyl-endanilo- 
dihydro-triazol,  named  “ Nitron  ” for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  for  commercial  purposes,  which  forms  a very  insolu- 
ble, stable  nitrate,  and,  therefore,  furnishes  a means  for 
the  direct  gravimetric  determination  of  nitric  acid,  as 
well  as  for  its  qualitative  detection. 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  May,  1905,  p.  388. 

nitrophenol  (ni-tro-fe'nol),  n.  [nitro-  + phe- 
nol.] Any  one  of  three  compounds,  HOCgiq- 
N02,  distinguished  as  ortho-  or  1,  2,  meta-  or 
1,3,  and  para-  or  1,4.  The  ortho-  and  para-com* 
pounds  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  phenol.  The  former  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  or 
prisms,  melts  at  44.27“  C.,  boils  at  214“  C.,  and  is  the  only 
one  volatile  with  steam.  The  para-derivative  ci-ystallizes 
in  colorless  needles  or  monoclinic  columns  and  melts  at 
114“  C.  The  meta-isomer  is  prepared  from  metanitrani- 
line  and  nitrous  acid.  It  forms  thick,  sulphur-colored 
crystals,  melts  at  96“  C.,  and  boils  at  194“  C.  under  70 
millimeters  pressure. 

nitrophyte  (ni'tro-fit),  n.  [NL.  nitrum,  niter, 
+ Gr.  <pvr6v,  plant.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant 
which  requires  a large  nitrogen  content  in  the 
soil. 


nitrosyl 

A general  mixture  of  psammophy  tes,  lithophy  tes,  nitro- 
phytes,  and  hydrophytes  that  indicate  . . . the  com- 
plexity of  the  substratum  as  an  ecological  area. 

C.  MacMillan , in  Minn.  Bot.  Stud.,  Bulletin  IX.  1014. 

nitrophytic(m-tro-fit'ik),  a.  [nitrophyte  + -ic.] 
Having  the  character  of  a nitrophyte. 
nitropowder  (ni'tro-pou-der),  n.  A gun- 
powder into  the  composition  of  which  nitric 
acid  enters. 

nitroprussiate  (ni-tro-prus'i-at),  n.  Same  as 

*nitroprussid. 

nitroprussic  (ni-tro-prus'ik),  a.  [nitro-  + 
prussic  (acid).]  Pertaining  to  nitric  and  prus- 
sic acids  or  to  nitroferricyanic  acid Nitro- 

prussic acid,  a dark  red,  deliquescent,  crystalline 
compound,  HgFeCCNlgNO,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  tile  silver  salt.  Also  called  nitro- 
ferricyanic add. 

nitroprusside  (ni-tro-prus  'id),  n.  [nitro-  + 
pruss(ic ) + - ide 2.]  A compound  of  a basic  ele- 
ment or  radical  with  the  dyad  radical  Fe.- 
NO.  (CN)g.  Thus  sodium  nitroprusside,  the  com- 
pound most  frequently  prepared,  has  the  composition 
Na2Fe.NO.(CN)5  and  crystallizes  with  two  molecules 
of  water.  Such  a compound  gives  an  intense  hut 
transient  purple  color  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphid,  this  reaction  being  often  utilized  for  the  de- 
tection of  sulphur  in  minute  quantity. — Sodium  nitro- 
prusside, the  most  important  salt  of  nitrofemcyanic 
acid  ; a ruby-colored  compound,  N ao Fe(C NjgNO.  2 HgO, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  product  with 
sodium  hydroxid.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  and 
decomposes  when  heated. 

nitros-.  A prefix  denoting  derivation  from 
nitrous  acid,  or  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
univalent  group  -NO  in  the  molecule  of  a 
compound.  See  nitroso-. 
nitrosamine  (nl-tvo-sam  'in),  n.  [nitros-  + 
amine.]  1.  A class-name  of  compounds 

which  contain  the  group  g,^>N.NO,  where 

E is  an  alphyl  group  such  as  phenyl,  CgH5, 
and  E'  is  an  alkyl  such  as  methyl,  CH3. 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid 
on  secondary  aromatic,  aliphatic  amines. — 2. 
Same  as  nitrosamine  *red. 
nitrosate  (ni'tro-sat),  n.  [nitros-  + -ate1.] 
In  organic  chem.,  a class-name  of  compounds 
which  contain  the  group  EC(ON02).C(E)  :- 
NOII,  where  Ii  is  a hydrocarbon  radical  such 
as  methyl,  CH3.  They  are  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrogen  tetroxid  to  aliphatic  or 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series, 
nitrosite  (ni'tro-sit),  n.  [nitros-  + -He2.]  In 
organic  chem.,  a class-name  of  compounds 

v 

which  contain  the  group  > CONO.CiNOH. 
They  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrogen 
trioxid  (nitrous  anhydrid)  on  ethylene  hydro- 
carbons. 

Nitroso  color.  See  *color. 
nitrosobacteria  (ni-tro'so-bak-te/''ri-a),  n.  pi. 
Bacteria  of  the  soil  which  oxidize  ammonia  to 
nitrous  acid. 

Winogradsky’s  investigations  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  two  kinds  of  bacteria  are  concerned  in  nitrification ; 
one  of  these,  which  lie  terms  Nitrosobacteria , is  only 
capable  of  bringing  about  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia 
to  nitrous  acid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVL  66. 

nitrosodimethylaniline  (ni-tro^so-di-meth^il- 

4 1 

an'i-lin),  n.  The  para-compound,  ONCgH4N- 
(CH3)2,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrons 
acid  on  dimethylaniline.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  green  plates  and  melts  at  85°  C.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  dyes, 
nitroso-indol  (ni-tro-so-iu'dol),  r 1.  A red 
compound  obtained  by  treating  a solution  of 
indol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  a nitrite. 

nitrostarch  (nl(tro-etarch),  to.  An  explosive 
substance  obtained  by  dissolving  starch  in 
nitric  acid,  adding  the  solution  gradually, 
after  cooling,  to  a mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  washing  away 
all  traces  of  surplus  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  of 
several  different  grades  of  nitration,  is  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition,  and  has  no  practical  value  as 
an  explosive.  Also  called  nitramidin. 

nitrosulphonic  (nFtro-suI-fon'ik),  a.  In  or- 
ganic chem.,  noting  a class  of  compounds 
which  contain  in  their  molecule  the  univalent 
nitro-radical  -N02  and  the  univalent  sul- 

phonic-acid  radical  -S03H Nitrosulphonic 

acid,  (a)  A colorless  crystalline  compound,  O2NSO3H, 
formed  during  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
chamber  process,  if  the  quantity  of  water  present  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid.  See  lead- 
chamber  ircrystals . ( b ) In  organic  chem.,  the  general 

name  given  to  sulphonic  acids  containing  one  or  more 
nitro-groups,  NOo,  in  their  molecules. 

Nitrosyl  chlorid,  a substance,  NOC1,  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  nitrogen  dioxid  with  chlorin.  Below—  8® 
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C.  it  is  a deep  orange-colored  liquid  which  boils  at  that 
temperature  and  appears  as  an  orange-yellow  gas.  With 
a solution  of  caustic  soda  it  produces  sodium  nitrate, 
sodium  chlorid,  and  water. 

nitrosylic  (ni-tro-sil'ik),  a.  [■ nitrosyl  + 
Pertaining  to  the  univalent  nitrosyl  radical 
-NO,  which  is  also  called  the  nitroso  group. 
nitrotartaric  (ni'tro-tar-tar'ik),  a.  Noting  an 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  HOOC.CHINOq)- 
CH(N03)C00H,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  tartaric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
silky  prisms  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  water, 
nitroxyl  (ni-trok'sil),  n.  A nitro-group;  spe- 
cifically, the  group  NO2. 

Wltmm  fixum,  an  old  name  for  potassium  carbonate 
made  by  the  deflagration  of  saltpeter  with  charcoal. — 
Nitmm  seri  lactis,  a seventeenth-century  name  for 
lactose  or  milk-sugar  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whey 
of  milk. 

niu  (ne-o')»  n.  [Polynesian  name.]  In  Hawaii 
and  throughout  Polynesia,  the  cocoanut-palm. 
See  *niog. 

nivate  (ni'vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nivated , ppr. 
nivating.  [L.  nivatus,  cooled  with  snow.  See 
* nivation.]  Cover  with  snow;  specifically,  in 
geol.,  affect  (as  a surface)  by  nivation.  See 
* nivation. 

In  this  manner  glaciated  forms  are  seen  to  shade  out 
into  nivated.  forms ; and  it  is  possible  to  establish  a com- 
plete series  of  gradations  from  the  deepest  glaciated 
cirque  to  the  most  featureless  nivated  flat. 

F.  E.  Matthes , Glacial  Sculpture  of  the  Bighorn  Moun- 
[tains,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1899-1900,  ii.  184. 

nivation  (ni-va  'shon),  n.  [NL.  nivatio(n-) 
(cf.  L.  nivatus,  cooled  with  snow),  < nix{niv-), 
snow  (see  neve).]  In  geol.,  the  condition  of 
being  snow-covered;  also  the  erosive  and 
transporting  action  of  a cover  of  snow. 

The  effects  of  the  occupation  by  quiescent  n6vd  are 
thus  to  convert  V-shaped  valleys  into  U-shaped  ones  and 
to  efface  their  drainage  lines  without  material  change  of 
grade.  These  n6vd  effects,  which  are  wholly  different 
from  those  produced  by  glaciation,  I shall  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  speak  of  as  effects  of  nivation , the  valleys  exhibit- 
ing them  having  been  nivated. 

F.  E.  Matthes,  Glacial  Sculpture  of  the  Bighorn  Moun- 
tains, Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1899-1900,  ii.  183. 

niveau  (ni-vo'),  m.  [Pr  .niveau.  See  level1,  ».] 
A level ; a flat  surfaee. 

nivellate  (niv'e-lat),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  niv- 
ellated,  ppr.  niveUating.  [F.  niveler,  level,  + 

-ate2.  ] To  level;  reduce  to  a level Nivellat- 

ing  table,  a table  the  top  of  which  can  be  brought, 
by  a suitable  mechanism,  to  a perfect  level. 

The  nivellating  table  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  forms  of  nivellating  apparatus,  as  it  is  itself 
perfectly  level,  is  provided  with  several  shelves  divided 
into  compartments,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a glass 
hood,  excluding  dust  but  not  light. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  April  9, 1898,  p.  18574. 

niveilite,  n.  Like  other  varieties  of  uraninite,  this 
mineral  exhibits  marked  radioactivity. 

nivosity  (ni-vos'i-ti),  n.  [L.  nivosus , snowy. 
See  Nivdse.]  Abundance  of  snow;  snowiness. 

That  faculty  . . . which  had  brought  the  forces  of  na- 
ture,—its  pluviosity,  nivosity,  germinality,  and  vendemi- 
arity, — under  the  yoke  for  the  service  of  men. 

J.  Motley,  Critical  Miscellanies,  Ser.  II.  110.  N.  E.  D. 

nixie2,  n.  Same  as  nix2. 
niyog  (ne'yog),  n.  [Chamorro  and  Tagalog 
name.]  The  eocoanut-palm.  See  *niog. 
nizamate  (ni-zam'at),  n.  [ Nizam  + -ate3.'] 

The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Nizam. 

N.  J.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Jersey. 
nbungu,  n.  See  *kungu. 

N.  L.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  north  latitude  ; 
(c)  [(.  c.]  of  the  Latin  non  licet , it  is  not  per- 
mitted; (d)  of  the  Latin  non  liquet,  it  does  not 
appear,  it  is  doubtful,  the  case  is  not  clear ; ( e ) 
of  the  Latin  non  longe,  not  far. 

N.  Lat.  An  abbreviation  of  north  latitude. 

N.  L.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  National  Liberal 
Federation.  [English.] 

N.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  New  Mexico ; 

( b ) of  the  Latin  mix  moschata , nutmeg. 

N.  Mex.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Mexico. 
no2,  a.  — No  ball.  See  *balH. 
no3  (no),  n.  [Jap.  no.]  In  Japan,  a sort  of 
dignified  operatic  performance  consisting  of 
music  and  dancing,  with  recitation.  The 
carved  masks  worn  by  the  performers  indi- 
cate the  characters  portrayed. 

The  stage  on  which  the  No-dance  is  performed  is  made 
of  hai’d,  unpainted  wood,  with  a single  pine  tree  some- 
what conventionally  portrayed  on  the  background.  Thus 
is  suggested  a grand  monotony.  The  main  parts  are  three 
in  number,  the  small  chorus  and  orchestra  being  seated 
on  the  stage  at  one  side.  Masks  are  worn  by  the  chief 
players— who  might  almost  better  be  termed  tellers— and 
assist  in  the  general  idealisation.  The  poem  deals  with 
historical  subjects,  always  interpreting  them  through 
Buddhist  ideas.  The  standard  of  excellence  is  an  infinite 
suggestiveness,  naturalism  the  one  thing  to  be  condemned. 

Okakura,  Ideals  of  the  East,  p.  183. 


No.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  north. — 2.  In  chem., 
the  symbol  for  norium. 

N.  0.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  natural  order; 
(b)  of  New  Orleans. 

Noachical  (no-a'ki-kal),  a.  Same  as  Noachic. 
nob3,  n. — His  nobs,  (a)  A slang  title  for  an  aristocrat 
or  a swell.  (£>)  In  cribbage,  the  jack  of  the  same  suit  as 
the  starter  held  in  either  hand  or  crib. 

no-ball  (no'bal),  v.  t.  In  cricket : (a)  To  con- 
demn as  a ‘no  ball/  See  no  hall , under  *balV-. 
(h)  To  declare  (a  bowler)  to  have  delivered  a 
‘ no  ball/  N.E.D. 

It  was  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  residential  quali- 
fication, so  the  matter  terminated  through  a side  issue, 
and  Crossland  was  never  no-balled  by  any  umpire.  There 
are  six  prominent  instances  of  no-balling  for  throwing  in 
first-class  matches.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  277. 

nobber  (nob'er),  n.  [ nob L]  1.  A blow  on 
the  head.  [Slang.] — 2.  A pugilist  skilful  in 
delivering  blows  on  the  head.  [Slang.] 
nobblerize  (nob ' ler-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
nobblerized , ppr.  nobbier  izing.  [ nobbier  + -ize.] 
To  drink  nobblers  with  frequency.  See  nob- 
bier, 3.  [Slang,  Australia.] 
noble.  I.  a.— Noble  elements,  s ee+element. 

II.  n — Harry  noble,  a gold  coin  of  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VI.  of  England. 

nobst  (nobz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A dear; 
a darling : applied  to  a woman. 

He  calleth  me  his  whytyng, 

His  mullyng  and  his  mytyng, 

His  nobbes  and  his  conny, 

His  swetyng  and  his  honny, 

With,  Bas,  my  prety  honny, 

Thou  art  worth  good  and  monny. 

Skelton,  Elynour  Rummynge,  p.  102. 

noca  (nd'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  An  edible  prawn, 
Bithynis  acantliurus,  of  Porto  Eieo  and  else- 
where. 

Nocca  (uok  ' fl),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles,  1794), 
named  in  honor  of  Domenico  Nocca,  an  Italian 
botanist  who  published  several  botanical 
works  between  1793  and  1814.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Asteracese.  See  Lagascea. 
nocerite  (no'se-rit),  n.  Same  as  nocerine. 
nociceptive  (no-si-sep'tiv),  a.  [L.  nocere,  in- 
flict injury,  + capere,  take.]  In  neurol.,  re- 
ceptive of  injury. 

In  this  reaction  the  reflex  arc  is  (i.)  the  receptive  neu- 
rone { nociceptive ) from  the  foot  to  the  spinal  segment, 
(ii.)  perhaps  a short  intraspinal  neurone,  and  (iii.)  the 
motor  neurone  to  the  flexor  muscle. 

Nature,  Sept.  8, 1904,  p.  463. 

nocking-plug  (nok'ing-plug),  n.  A plug  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  a cane  arrow,  used  for 
strengthening  the  nock, 
noctambulistic  (nok-tam-bu-lis'tik),  a.  [ noct - 
ambulist  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  subject  to, 
noctambulism  or  sleep-walking, 
noctambulous  (nok-tam'bu-lus),  a.  [ noctam - 
bul(ism)  + -oifs.]  Subject  to  noctambulism  or 
sleep-walking. 

noctllucal  (nok-ti-lu'kal),  a.  [ Noctiluc(a ) + 
-afl .]  If.  Phosphorescent.  Boyle. — 2.  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of,  phosphorescent 
animalcules  of  the  genus  Noctiluca. 
noctilucan  (nok-ti-lu'kan),  n.  A phosphor- 
escent animalcule  of  the  genus  Noctiluca. 
noctilucence  (nok-ti-lu'sens),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  noctilucent;  luminous- 
ness at  night,  or  in  the  dark,  as  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  pelagic  animalcules  of 
the  genus  Noctiluca.  Science,  July  7, 1893,  p.  10. 
noctiluminous  (nok-ti-lu'mi-nus),  a.  [L. 
nox  (noct-),  night,  + lumen  (Itmin-),  light,  + 
-ohs.]  Luminous  or  shining  at  night ; as  a 
noctiluminous  cloud.  See  night-shining  cloud, 
under  * cloud L 

noctivagatort  (nok-tiv'a-ga-tor),  n.  [See  noc- 
tivagant.]  One  who,  or  an  animal  which,  walks 
or  wanders  at  night.  [Rare.] 

Noct.  maneq.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
node  maneque,  at  night  and  in  the  morning, 
noctuideous  (nok-tu-id'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
noctuidous. 

nocturn,  n.  4.  An  organism  whose  color  is 
different  at  night  from  what  it  is  in  the  day- 
time. Also  nocturne. 

nocturn  (nok'tern),  v.  i.  [ nocturn , n.]  To  be 
different  in  color  at  night  from  what  it  is  in 
the  daytime;  be  a nocturn.  Also  nocturne. 
Nature,  April  5,  1900. 

nocuity  (no-ku'i-ti),  w.  [NL.  *nomitas,  < L. 
nocuus,  harmful.]  Harmfulness;  noxious- 
ness. 

Nodal  circle,  plane,  points  (b).  See  * circle , 
etc. 

nodality  (no-dal'i-ti),  n.  [ nodal  + -iff/.]  The 


fact  or  character  of  being  nodal  ; the  char- 
acter of  being  the  intersection  of  several  con- 
verging lines,  paths,  or  the  like. 

A higher  degree  of  “nodality,"  to  use  Mr.  Mackinder’s 
term,  is  found  where  several  such  furrows  meet  to  form  a 
well-marked  though  by  no  means  deep  hollow.  . . . 
Where  from  any  cause  a gap  exists  running  through  the 
Chalk,  obviously  the  village  which  lies  at  that  gap  at  the 
base  of  the  Chalk  tends  to  be  a point  of  convergence  for 
roads  leading  to  the  gap.  The  “ nodality  ” of  the  point 
rises  to  a high  degree.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  78,  79. 

nod-crafty  (nod'kraFti),  a.  Able  to  nod  with 
an  air  of  great  wisdom.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 

Solemne  goose,  stately  least  wyse  nodd  crafty.  They 
have  made  him  beleeve  he  is  wondrous  wy. 

J . Spedding,  Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon,  IV.  92. 
nodding-cap  (nod'ing-kap),  n.  An  orchidace- 
ous plant  of  eastern  North  America,  Triphora 
trianthophora, 
with  nodding 
purple  flowers. 

Sometimes 
called  three- 
birds. 

noddy -peakt,  ». 

A variant  of 
hoddy-peak. 
node,  Heber- 

den’s  nodes,  nodu- 
lar  swellings  on  the 
knuckles, associated 
with  lateral  deflec- 
tion of  the  finger- 
joints,  in  those  of 
advancing  years. 

Med.  Record,  Feb. 

7,  1903,  p.  216.— 

Petiolar  node,  a 
node  on  the  petiole 
of  the  abdomen  of 

an  ant.  Singers’  Nodding-cap  ( Triphora  tria>itkof>hora), 
nodes  or  nodules,  greatly  reduced, 

a circumscribed  (From  Britton  and  Brown’s"  Illustrated 
swelling  between  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Can- 
the  arytenoid  carti-  ada.”) 
lages  of  the  larynx, 

sometimes  observed  in  those  who  use  the  voice  a great 
deal,  especially  the  higher  notes  in  singing.  See  irtra- 
choma  of  the  vocal  bands. 

node-curve  (nod ' kerv),  n.  Same  as  nodal 
curve  (which  see,  under  nodal). 
node-longitude  (n6dTon''/ji-tud),  n.  The  ce- 
lestial longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the 
orbit  of  any  member  of  the  solar  system ; the 
angle  between  the  radii  vectores  from  the  sun’s 
center  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  the  ascend- 
ing node  of  the  orbit. 

nodiflorous  (no -dif ' 16 -rus),  a.  [L.  nodus, 
knot,  + flos  ( flor -),  flower,  4-  -ous.~\  Bear- 
ing flowers  at  the  nodes  of  the  stem, 
nodiform,  a.  2.  Having  the  form  of  a node, 
nodium  (no'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Nod(on)  (see 
def.)  + -ium.]  The  trade-name  of  an  alloy 
offered  for  industrial  use  by  a French  engineer, 
Albert  Nodon : said  to  have  the  density  2.4, 
high  electric  conductivity,  and  greater  resis- 
tance to  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere 
than  aluminium. 

nodobicuspidal  (n6,/do-b!-kus'pi-dal),  a.  [L. 
nodus,  node,  + E.  bicuspidal .]  Having  a node 
and  two  cusps:  used  to  designate  a class  of 
quartic  curves. 

Nodobicuspidal  quartics  admit  of  three  primary  sub- 
divisions. Nature,  Xov.  27,  1902,  p.  80. 

nodocuspidal  (no-do-kus'pi-dal),  a.  [L.  nodus, 
node,  + E.  cuspidal .]  Having  anode-cusp. 

Nodocuspidal  quartics  admit  of  only  four  primary  sub- 
divisions, three  of  which  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
node,  whilst  tile  fourth  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  node 
and  cusp  may  unite  into  a rhamphoid  cusp. 

Nature,  Nov.  27,  1902,  p.  80. 
nodoid  (no'doid),  n.  [L.  nodus,  node,  + -oid.] 
The  surface  of  revolution  of  the  hyperbolic 
catenary. 

nodosity,  n— Haygarth’s  nodosities,  nodnlar  swell- 
ings on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  in  arthritis 
deformans.— Heberden’s  nodosities.  Same  aslieber- 
den’s  -Anodes. 

nodule,  n.  (?)  The  peculiar  knot  upon  the  roots  of  le- 
guminous and  a few  other  plants,  caused  by  bacteria. 
(See  nodule-bacteria , under  Abacterium.)  They  enable  the 
plant  to  use  atmospheric  nitrogen.  See  Aroot-tubercle.— 
Nodule-bacteria.  See  Almcterium.—  Nodule  beds. 
See  Abedl. — Radial  nodule,  a nodule  of  bone  or  carti- 
lage found  at  the  base  of  each  dorsal  and  each  anal  ray 
of  some  fishes. — Root  nodule.  Same  as  root-knot.  Also 
applied  to  Aroot-tubercles.  See  Anodule  (e). — Vocal 
nodules.  Same  as  singers’  Anodes. 

nodulose,  «.  2.  Abounding  in  nodes  or  tuber- 
cles : used  in  descriptive  zoology, 
nodulus,  n — Ncduli  laqueati  pilornm,  the  occur- 
rence of  knots  in  the  hair,  especially  in  the  long  hairs  of 
the  beard  in  man,  or  of  the  head  in  women, 
noel  (no-el'),  n.  [F.  Christmas,  a Christmas 
song.  See  nowel 1 and  natal L]  A Christmas 
song  or  carol;  specifically,  in  the  South  of 


noel 

France,  a popular  ballad  relating  to  tbe  Na- 
tivity sung  at  Christmas  time  ; also  the  air  to 
which  it  is  sung. 

The  most  consistently  popular  form  of  poetry  in  the 
South  of  France  was  always  the  noel.  There  has  been  no 
limit  to  the  production  of  these.  . . . They  have  deserv- 
edly maintained  their  popularity  to  the  present  day. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  43. 

The  Provencal  noels — being  some  real,  or  some  imag- 
ined, incident  of  the  Nativity  told  in  verse  set  to  a gay  or 
tender  air  — are  the  cr&che  translated  into  song.  The 
simplest  of  them  are  direct  renderings  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive. T.  A . Janvier,  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence,  xiv. 

noesis  (no-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.  v6t]ol<;,  thought.  See 
noetic.']  In  philos.,  pure  thought;  reason;  in- 
tellection. 

Identity,  the  situations  in  time  and  place,  and  causation 
. . . are  thus  obviously  not  the  result  of  grounding  or 
noesis  merely,  are  not  ideal  but  empirical,  and  have,  that 
is  to  say,  existential  import.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  64. 

noetic,  cl.  2.  In  psychol.,  consciously  logical: 
opposed  to  *hyj)onoetic}  or  unconsciously  log- 
ical. 

noetics  (no-et'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  noetic.]  The 
science  of  pure  thought,  reason,  or  intellec- 
tion; “the  science  that  deals  with  the  phe- 
nomena that  arise  from  efforts  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  truth.”  Ross , in  Amer.  Jour.  So- 
ciol',  VIII.  776.  [Rare.] 

nceud  (n6),  n.  [F.,  a knot,  node.]  1.  A nautical 
mile,  taken  as  1855  meters,  or  2028  yards. — 2, 
Same  as  node , 10. 

The  case  of  a differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and 
a point  on  the  discriminant  locus  at  which  the  integral 
curves  have  not  a cusp  is  a good  example,  and  shows  the 
existence  of  a nocud  may  be  predicted  from  an  inspection 
of  the  diagram. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  555. 
Nceud  vital,  a point  in  the  medulla  oblongata  where 
the  respiratory  center  is  supposed  to  be  : disease  or  injury 
of  it  is  fatal. 

nogal  (no-gal'),  n.  [Sp.  nogal,  walnut-tree.] 
In  Spanish  America,  a name  given  to  various 
species  of  Juglans : in  Porto  Rico,  to  the  indi- 
genous J.  Jamaicensis. 

noggle-head  (nog'l-hed),  n,  Cottus  gobio, 
commonly  known  as  milter1 ’s-thumb,  a cottoid 
fish  widely  distributed  over  Europe.  See  cut 
at  miller’s- thumb. 

noi,  nooi  (no'i),  n.  [Cape  D.]  Among  the 
South  African  Dutch,  a title  of  women,  espe- 
cially of  young  women,  equivalent  to  Madame , 
or  Mistress  (Mrs.). 

noio  (no-e'o),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  One  of  the 
noddy-terns,  Annus  hawaiiensis , peculiar  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

noir  (nwor),  o.  and  n.  [F.]  Black;  in  rou- 
lette, the  space  in  which  are  placed  bets  on 
the  color  of  the  number  coming  black. 

noise,  n. — Moodus  noises,  dull  rumbling  sounds,  like 
distant  thunder,  heard  from  time  to  time  near  Moodus, 
Connecticut,  and  attributed  to  earth-movements. — Sim- 
ple noise,  in  psychol.,  a noise-sensation ; the  elementary 
noise  experience.  It  is  at  present  unsettled  whether 
simple  noises  are  all  reducible  to  the  type  of  the  pop  or 
crack,  or  whether  the  hiss  must  be  added  as  a second 
class  of  noise-sensation.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol., 
I.  i.  31. 

noise-sensation  (noiz  'sen-sa/sbon),  n.  Iu 
psychol.,  the  less  differentiated  form  of  audi- 
tory sensation;  the  pop,  crack,  hiss,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  the  tone. 

If  we  abstract  from  these  elementary  noise-sensations, 
...  we  may  say  that  all  kinds  of  auditory  sensation  . . . 
are  combinations  of  simple  tone-sensations. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  78. 

noise-stimulus  (noiz'stmrtu-lus),  n.  In  psy- 
chol., the  adequate  stimulus  of  the  sensation 
of  noise,  thought  by  some  to  consist  of  a 
single  jar  or  shock  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, but  more  probably  a mixed  medley  of 
broken  and  interrupted  wave-motions  (tonal 
stimuli).  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol., 
I.  i.  33. 

Nolan  (no'lan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nola, 
near  Naples,  in  Italy ; especially  noting  the 
numerous  Greek  vases  found  in  excavations 
at  that  locality. 

The  selection  and  grouping  of  figures  on  Nolan  Am- 
phorae is  seldom  very  careful  or  suggestive. 

P.  Gardner , in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XIII.  13S. 

nolanaceous  (no-la-na'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  plant  family  Nolanacese. 

nolid.  (nol'id),  n.  and  a.  [Nolid(ee).]  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Nolidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Nolidse. 

nomadization  (nom^a-di-za'shon),  n.  [ nom - 
adiz(e)  + -ation.]  The  process  of  rendering 
nomadic  ; adoption  of  a nomadic  life. 

The  Turks  triumphed  by  breaking  up  intercourse  and 
trade,  destroying  industries  and  manufactures,  and  flood- 


ing the  land  witn  a sea  of  wandering  tribes,  so  that  the 
soil  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the  population  decreased, 
and  all  sources  of  wealth  shrank  — in  short,  by  bringing 
about  the  nomadisation  of  Asia  Minor. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  in  Contemporary  Rev.,  Aug.,  1897,  p.  235. 

nomarch,  n.  2.  The  governor  of  a nome  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

Like  the  Pharaohs  of  old,  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
became  the  son  of  Amon-Ra,  and  in  Egypt  at  least 
claimed  divine  honours.  Before  leaving  Egypt  Alexander 
appointed  the  nomarchs  who  were  to  govern  it,  and 
ordered  that  justice  should  be  administered  according  to 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land. 

Sayce,  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus,  p.  137. 

Nomeidse  (no-me'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Nomeus 
+ -idle.']  A family  of  small  fishes,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  the  open  sea,  of  no  value 
for  food. 

Iiomenclate  (no'men-klat),  r.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
nomenclated,  ppr.  nomenclating.  [ nomencla- 
ture.]  To  assign  a name  to,  especially  in 
accordance  with  a particular  system  of  nomen- 
clature ; name.  [Rare.] 

The  natural  history  of  the  doctor  has  not  yet  been 
written,  but  the  classes  are  easily  nomenclated. 

Tuckerman,  Collector,  p.  127.  N.  E.  D. 

nomenclaturist  (no,/men-kla'tu-rist),  n.  [no- 
menclature + -is#.]  Same  as  nomenclator,  1 
and  2. 

Nomeus  (no-me'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  voyevc, 
a herdsman,  < rl/ietv,  manage,  feed.  Early 
travelers  compared  the  fish  to  a mullet  (D. 
harder,  mullet,  herder,  herder,  herdsman).] 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Nomeidse,  found 
in  warm  seas,  some  of  them  living  commonly 
among  the  tentacles  of  the  Portuguese  man-of- 
war. 

Nomin.  An  abbreviation  of  nominative. 

Nominal  partner.  See  * partner . 

nominated  (nom 'i-na-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Named; 
mentioned  or  designated  by  name.  — 2f.  Noted ; 
famous. 

Such  of  them  as  were  thought  the  chief  and  most 
nominated  opposer  on  the  other  side. 

Milton,  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  p.  75.  N.  E.  D. 

nomineeism  (nom-i-ne'izm),  n.  [ nominee  + 
-ism.]  The  principle  of  nomination  to  office  ; 
the  political  practice  of  selecting  a nominee, 
in  distinction  from  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ment. 

nominy  (nom'i-ni),  n.  [Perhaps  a corruption 
of  L.  nomine,  ab.  sing,  of  nomen,  name ; from 
its  use  in  the  formula  in  nomine  patris  (in 
the  name  of  the  Father),  etc.  JV.  E.  /).]  A 
riming  formula ; a set  or  form  of  words  in 
popular  use ; a rigmarole ; a long  story. 
N.E.  D.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Should  the  boy  be  unable  to  recite  this  rhyme,  he 
would  be  told  ‘ he  didn’t  knaw  his  nominy.’ 

J.  Nicholson,  Folk-Sp.  Yorksh.,  p.  8.  N.  E.  D. 

nomism  (no'mizm),  n.  [Gr.  v6uo c,  law,  + 
-ism.]  Strict  adherence  to  law,  especially  in 
the  nomistic  religions,  that  is,  religions  which 
possess  codes  for  the  regulation  of  the  cult 
and  of  life. 

nomocratic  (nom-o-krat'ik),  a.  [nomocracy 
(-crat-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nomocracy. 
Haeckel  (trans.),  Riddle  of  the  Universe. 

.nomogram  (nom'o-gram),  n.  [Gr.  v6mc,  law, 
+ ypafiya,  a writing.]  1 . A graphic  table  for 
computation.  Fr.  Schilling.  — 2.  [F.  noino- 
gramme  ] A written  rule  or  law. 

nomograph  (notn'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  v6uoc,  law, 
+ ypatyuv,  write.]  The  graphic  presentation 
of  numerical  relations  by  any  one  of  various 
processes  or  systems. 

nomography,  it.  2.  In  math.,  the  theory  of 
the  construction  and  use  of  abaci  or  graphic 
tables  for  computation ; the  theory  of  the 
geometric  representation  of  interdependences 
of  variables.  D’Ocagne,  1891. 

nomophylactic  (no  - mof  - i - lak  ' tik),  a.  [Ir- 
regularly from  nomophylax.]  Pertaining  to 
tbe  protection  and  preservation  of  law;  espe- 
cially, in  Or.  antiq.,  said  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  nomophylax  (whichsee).  [Rare.] 

Above  all  the  nomophylactic  Areiopagus  to  observe  the 
officials  and  to  check  illegality. 

R.  W.  Macan,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XII.  33. 

nomothetic,  a.  4.  Noting  a science  which 
aims  at  the  discovery  of  universals  or  general 
laws : opposed  to  *idiographio. 

This  is  the  same  distinction  as  that  made  by  Windel- 
band  under  the  names  nomothetic  and  idiographic 
sciences. 

Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol.  Sci.  Methods , Jan.  21,  1904,  p.  42. 

nonadecane  (non-a-dek'an),  n.  Same  as  *non- 

decane. 

non-aerobiotic  (non-a/e-ro-bi-ot'ik),  a.  Same 

as  anaerobiotic,  anaerobtous. 


non-electrolyte 

nonane  (non'an),  n.  [L.  nonus,  ninth,  + -ane.] 
A colorless  liquid  compound  of  the  methane 
series,  CHslCH^CHg,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  on  pelargonie 
acid.  It  melts  at— 51°  C.,  boils  at  149.5°  C.,  and 
is  probably  present  in  petroleum. 
non-Archimedean  (non-ar"ki-me'de-an),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  system  in 
which  either  ( a ) the  assumption  of  Archimedes 
is  contradicted,  or  (b)  is  not  used.  See  * as- 
sumption. 

non-arcing  (non'ark//ing),  a.  In  elect.,  noting 
the  property  of  metals  of  not  being  able  to 
maintain  an  alternating  arc  under  certain 
conditions,  but  of  blowing  it  out  explosively. 
This  property  is  shown  more  by  some  metals 
(as  zinc,  mercury,  etc.)  than  by  others  (as 
copper  and  aluminium)  and  is  utilized  in 
making  the  terminals  of  lightning-arresters  to 
keep  the  machine-current  from  following  the 
lightning-discharge  as  arc. 
non-being  (non'be-ing\  n,  The  negation  of 
being ; absence  of  the  attribute  of  being, 
non-bituminous  (non-bi-tu' mi-mis),  a.  Lack- 
ing bitumen,  as  anthracite  coal  in  contrast 
with  bituminous  coal. 

non-cellular  (non-sel'u-lar),  a.  In  bot.,  same 
as  *apocytial. 

non-commensurable  (non-ko-men'su-ra-bl), 
a.  Incommensurable : said  of  two  quantities 
whose  ratio  cannot  be  expressed  as  a,  rational 
number  but  is  irrational. 

Non-commissioned  staff.  See  *staffi. 
non-commonable  (non-kom'on-a-bl),  a.  Not 
subject  to  or  having  the  privilege  of  the  right 
of  common.  See  common,  4. 

A right  may  be  claimed  for  other  animals,  such  as  don- 
keys, pigs,  and  geese  ; but  they  are  termed  non-com mon- 
able,  and  the  right  can  only  be  established  on  proof  of 
special  usage.  Encyc.  Brit,,  XXVII.  167. 

nonconformism  (non-kon-ffir'mizm),  n.  Same 
as  nonconformity. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  that  stanch  pillar  of  nonconform- 
ism. N.  Times,  Sat.  Rev.,  Dec.  16,  1906,  p.  898. 

non-conjugate  (non-kon'jo-gat),  a.  Not  con- 
jugate : said  of  the  ambulacra!  pores  of  the 
sea-urchins  (Echinoidea)  when  not  united  by 
transverse  furrows. 

non-convergent  (non-kou-ver'jent),  a.  Not 
convergent;  in  math,,  either  divergent  or 
oscillating. 

non  cul.,  non  culp.  Abbreviations  of  the 
Latin  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty, 
nondecane  (non-dek'an),  n.  [L.  nonus,  ninth, 
+ E.  decane.]  A colorless  compound  of  the 
methane  series,  prepared 

by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phospho- 
rus on  the  corresponding  dichlorid  and  con- 
tained in  the  paraffin  from  bituminous  shale. 
It  melts  at  32°  C.  and  boils  at  330°  C.  Also 
called  nonadecane  and  enndecane. 
nondecatoic  (non"dek-a-t6'ik),  a.  Noting  an 
acid,  a colorless  compound,  CH3(CH2)17- 
COOH,  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  octo- 
decyl  cyanide.  It  melts  at  66.5°  C.  and  boils 
at  297-299°  C.  under  100  millimeters  pressure, 
non-degenerate  (non-de-jen'e-rat),  a.  Not 
degenerate  ; in  geom.,  not  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  forms  of  a lower  order  or  class. 
Science,  Jan.  18,  1901,  p.  103. 
non-diathermanous  (non-di-a-thfr'ma-nns), 
a.  Not  diathermanous;  not  conducting  heat 
freely ; that  is  a poor-conductor  or  a non- 
conductor of  heat. 

non-dichogamous  (non-dl-kog'a-mus),  a.  Not 
dichogamous;  having  anthers  and  stigmas 
simultaneously  produced ; synanthetic. 
non-dichogamy  (non-di-kog;a-mi),  n.  Simul- 
taneous maturity  of  anthers  and  stigmas; 
synanthesis. 

non-directional  (non-di-rek'shon-al),  a.  In 
math.,  scalar  or  undirected:  thus  velocity  has 
direction,  but  speed  is  non-directional. 

In  Prof.  Henrici’s  algebra  the  products  of  two  vectors 
a,  0 are : — (a0)  a non-directional  or  “ scalar,”  in  magni- 
tude equal  to  the  product  of  one  vector  into  the  compo- 
nent of  the  other  along  the  first,  and  [a0]  a vector 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  drawn  through  a and  0,  and 
in  magnitude  equal  to  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  of 
which  a and  0 are  concurrent,  sides. 

Nature,  Oct  22,  1903,  p.  610. 

non-electrolyte  (non-e-lek 'tro-lit),  n.  In 
phys.  chem.,  a substance  which  does  not  con- 
duct electrolytically  and  which  Is  not  disso- 
ciated into  ions  on  being  dissolved. 

The  non-electrolytes  used,  distilled  water,  cane  sugar 
and  urea,  affect  the  protoplasm  of  parnmcecia  only 
through  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  There  is 
no  chemical  effect.  Biol.  Bulletin,  June,  1904,  p.  10. 


non-emanating 

non-emanating  (non-em'a-nat-ing),  a.  In- 
capable of  emitting  an  emanation : said  of 
certain  compounds  of  the  radioactive  ele- 
ments. 

nonene (non'en),ra.  [L.  norms,  ninth,  + -ene.] 
A name  given  to  two  hydrocarbons,  C9H18. 
One  is  obtained  by  heating  4-ethyl-4-iodohep- 
tane  with  alcoholic  potash  and  boils  at  139.5°  C. 
The  other  is  CH3C(C6H13) : CHg,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  corresponding  hydro- 
chlorid  of  nonylamine.  It  boils  at  141-143°  C. 
Non-essential  singularity,  singular  point. 
See  * singularity,  *poinfl. 
non-Euciidean  (non  ‘ u - kli  - do ' an),  a.  Not 
comprehended  within  or  not  in"  conformity 
with  the  system  of  geometry  established  by 
Euclid;  pertaining  to  or  designating  any  sys- 
tem of  geometry  which,  while  differing  in  es- 
sential particulars  from  that  of  Euclid,  is 
nevertheless  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of 
observation. 

Similarly  it  has  been  supposed  ( e.g . by  Newcomb)  that 
non-Euclidean  spaces  of  three  dimensions  should  be 
regarded  as  figures  in  a four-dimensional  Euclidean  space, 
being  related  to  it  as  the  sphere  to  ordinary  space. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIIL  669. 
Non-Euclidean  geometry,  in  its  primitive'meaning,  the 
system  which  follows  from  the  denial  of  Euclid's  postu- 
late that  “ through  a given  point  there  is  not  more  than 
one  parallel  toa  given  straight  line,"  when  all  of  his  other 
assumptions,  explicit  and  unconscious,  are  retained.  The 
name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  what  Bolyai  called 
absolute  geometry  and  Lobachevski  pangeometry,  namely, 
the  system  which  simply  dispensed  with  the  above  Eu- 
clidean postulate,  using  neither  it  nor  any  contrary 
assumption,  and  was  undifferentiated,  therefore,  as  be- 
tween Euclidean  and  primitive  non-Euclidean  geometry. 
— Non-Euclidean  motion.  See  Emotion.— Non-Eu- 
clidean  space.  See  ★space. 
non-Euclidian  (non-u-klid'i-an),  a.  See  ^non- 
Euclidean. 

non-exportation  (non^eks-pdr-ta'shon),  n.  A 
refraining  from  exportation  or  a failure  to 
export.  Compare  non-importation. 
non-homogeneity  (non-k6//mo-je-ne'i-ti),  n. 
The  state  of  being  non-homogeneous ; lack  of 
uniformity  of  structure  or  composition;  di- 
verseness as  regards  some  specified  quality : 
thus,  a beam  of  white  light  has  non-homoge- 
neity as  to  wave-length, 
non-homogeneous  (non-ho-mo-je  'ne-us),  a. 
Not  homogeneous. 

nonic  (no'nik),  a.  and  n.  [L.  nonus , ninth,  + 
-ie.]  L a.  In  math.,  of  the  ninth  degree  or 
order. 

II.  n.  An  algebraic  function  or  form  of  the 
ninth  degree ; a quantic  of  the  ninth  degree. 

In  another  case,  which  primA  facie  seemed  normal, 
Professor  Pearson  found  that  “ all  nine  roots  of  the  funda- 
mental nonic  lead  to  imaginary  solutions  of  the  problem." 

Encyc.  Brit .,  XXVIII.  291. 

non-identist  (non-i-den'tist),  n.  One  who 
opposes  the  theory  that  all  venereal  diseases 
are  of  one  and  the  same  origin,  that  is,  caused 
by  the  same  virus. 

nonillionth  (no-nil' yonth),  a.  and  n.  [ no - 
nillion .]  I.  a.  i . Last  m a series  of  a nonillion 
individuals. — 2.  Being  one  of  a nonillion 
equal  pcytions. 

II.  n.  One  of  a nonillion  equal  parts, 
non-inductive  (non-in-duk'tiv),  a.  In  elect., 
containing  no,  or  only  very  low,  inductance. 
See  ^inductance.  A non-inductive  circuit  is  a 
circuit  in  which  an  alternating  current  flows 
in  phase,  or  practically  in  phase,  with  the 
electromotive  force. 

nonine  (non'in),  a.  [L.  nonus,  ninth,  + -ine 2.] 
A colorless  liquid  compound  of  the  acetylene 
series,  CgH1g,  prepared  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric anbydrid  on  campholie  acid.  It  boils 
at  135-137°  C. 

non-ionized  (non-I'o-nizd),  p.  a.  In  phys. 
chem.,  not  dissociated  into  ions  capable  of 
carrying  a current  in  electrolysis.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXVIII.  15. 

non-ionizing  (uon-i  'o-ni-zing),  a.  In plnjs. 
chem.,  not  separating"  a dissolved  electrolyte 
into  ions : said  of  a solvent.  Nature,  Dec.  3, 
1903,  p.  103. 

non-irrigable  (non-ir'i-ga-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  irrigated  ; so  situated  that  irrigation 
is  impossible. 

That  the  nonirrigable  grazing  lands  should  be  leased  in 
small  tracts  so  as  to  unite  the  irrigable  and  the  pasture 
lands.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  96. 

non-linear  (non-lin'e-ar),  a.  Not  linear;  in 
math.,  not  of  the  first  degree. 

There  is  an  infinite  number  of  linear  complexes  touch- 
ing a non-linear  complex  at  a given  line. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  661. 
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non-variant 

non-malignant  (non  - ma  - lig  ' nant),  a.  In  sanity  without  strapping,  the  use  of  the  strait- 
pathol.,  benignant;  not  malignant:  as,  a non-  jacket,  or  the  like. 

malignant  tumor.  non-saccharine  (non-sak'a-rin),  a.  Not  hav- 

non-Mendelian  (non-men-de'li-an),  a.  Exhib-  ing  the  qualities  of  a sugar, 
iting  non-conformity  with  Mendel’s  principles,  non-seat  (non'set),  n.  In  coal-mining,  see 
or  definite  departure  from  these  principles,  in  the  extract. 

the  breeding  of  animals  or  plants.  See  *Men-  Non-seat.  See  D Link.  [A  flat  iron  bar  attached  to 
delism.  chains,  and  suspended  from  a hemp  rope  to  a windlass  at 

non-metal  (non'met^al),  «.  In  chem.,  an  ele-  surface-l  Gresley,  Gloss.  Coal  Mining.  N.  E.  D. 

men t which  has  not  the  character  of  a metal,  nonsensification  (non-sen"si-fi-ka'shon),  n. 
See  metalloid.  The  act  of  making  nonsensical ; production  of 

non-metalliferous  (non-met-a-lif 'e-rus),  a.  nonsense.  [Rare.J 

Not  metalliferous ; that  does"  not  contain  a Only  a simple  suffumigation  . . . accompanied  by 
metal  or  metals:  as,  the  non-metalliferous  ayamng  °>™elyes  of  the  suitable  planetary  hour.  Sim- 
minpimla  J P’e  sunumigation  ? simple  nonsensification — planetary 

ini  it  id, is.  hour?  planetary  fiddlestick!  Scott.  Antiquary,  xxii. 

non-miscible  (non-mis'i-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  , , . „ ’ , , 

mixing:  said  of  certain  liquids  which,  upon  nonsensl|y  (non-sen  si-fl),  f.  t . ; pret.  and  pp. 
contact,  maintain  a definite  dividing  surface.  nonsenSifie(l,  PPr*  nonsensifying.  lomakenou- 
non-motile  (non-mo'til),  a.  Not  motile  ; not  sense  °*  » render  nonsensical.  [Rare.] 
capable  of  moving  of  itself.— Non-motile  serum  ,,.Tlley  haYe.*  • • nonsensifyed  a Scripture  with  their 

See  *serum.  * Figures  and  Allegories. 

H.  Lawrence,  Some  Consid.,  p.  13.  N.  E.  D. 


non-nitrogenous  (non-ni-troj'e-nus),  a.  Not  . 
containing  nitrogen  as  a constituent:  as,  the  HOn-SlgUlficant  (non-sig-mf  l-kant) 
non-nitrogenous  portion  of  human  food.  + "f  “ * *'  * 

non-nucleated  (non-nu'kle-a-ted),  a.  In cytol., 
not  provided  with  a nucleus ; without  a nu- 
cleus; enucleate. 

non  obst.  All  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  non 
obstante,  not  standing  in  the  way ; notwith- 
standing. 

nonoic  (no-no'ik),  a.  [L.  nonus,  ninth.] 


w i-naLLej,  n.  Some- 

thing (as  a sign,  or  statement)  that  has  no 
significance  or  meaning. 

The  Simple  Cyphars  with  Changes,  and  intermixtures 
of  Nulles,  and  Nonsignificants. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  61.  N.  E.  D. 

non-social  (non-so'shal),  a.  Of  undeveloped 
social  instincts  and  habits;  socially  indiffer- 
ent. Compare  * antisocial , 3. 


Noting  an" acid,  a colorless  compound  of  the  nonu  ' nS)>  [Samoan  non u,  — Hawaiian 

, • .1  ; ^ t-w  L _ iinri'i.  • bfinnfmtoit  ninth  iifinn  vcH  I ' ’ho  tiowio 


acetic  acid  series,  C8H17COOH,  prepared  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  octyl  cyanide.  It  melts  at 
12.5°  C.,  boils  at  253-254°  C.,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  pelargonic  acid  prepared  from 
oil  of  rue. 

nonose  (non'os),  n.  [L.  nonus,  ninth,  + -ose.] 

In  organic  chem.,  the  class-name  of  sugars 
having  the  formula  C9H1809.  The  designa- 
tion refers  to  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  in 
the  molecule.  The  roost  important  members 
of  the  class  are  d-mannononose  and  gluco- 
nonose. 

non-oxygenous  (non-ok-sij'e-nus),  a.  Not 
containing  oxygen  as  a constituent. 

non-periodic  (non-pe-ri-od'ik),  a.  Not  having 
a regular  period  of  repetition  or  orbital  mo- 
tion : as,  non-periodic  variables  (stars)  and 
comets. 

The  non-periodic  comets  appearing  since  1700  are  nearly 
all  in  the  hands  of  computers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  161. 

non-phosphorized  (non-fos'fo-rizd),  a.  Not  *®“irl‘CUllente' 
containing  phosphorus  as  a constituent:  as,  non-umbilicate 
non-phosphorized  cast-iron.  / non  _ um  _ hi] ' i - 

non-photobiotic  (non-fo//to-bI-ot'ik),  a.  Not  l-iti  a ,1Tn" 
photobiotic;  living  in  darkness.  bnicate : said  “f 

non  placet  (non  pja  set).  [L.  non,  not,  placet,  gasteropod  shells  which  are  roughly  divisible 
it  pleases.  See  placet.]  It  does  not  please  into  the  umbilicate  or  non-umbilicate,  accord- 
(me,  us)  : a formula,  used  in  certain  uuiversi-  ing  as  the  umbilicus  is  open  or  closed, 
ties  and  assemblies  for  expressing  a negative  non-uniform  (non-ii  ' ni  -form),  a.  Not  uni- 
vote  as  a substantive,  a negative  vote.  In  fnrrn . T / 

the  latter  sense  often  witten non-placet.  ™ In  ™athn l(  f?r  eaoh  ■ °a» 


noni  ; connected  with  nono,  red.]  The  name 
applied  in  Samoa  to  Morinda  citrifolia,  a lit- 
toral tree  the 
bark  of  the  roots 
and  stein  of  which 
yields  a valuable 
coloring-matter 
which  is  the 
sourco  of  the  al 
dye  of  India.  The 
fleshy  composite  fruit 
is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  natives,  but  is  full 
of  seeds  and  is  not 
held  in  great  esteem. 

The  seeds  are  of  espe- 
cial interest  in  pos- 
sessing a separate 
air-chamber  or  vesicle 
which  renders  them 
buoyant  and  capable 
of  being  transported 
distant  shores  by 
See 


to 


Nonu  ( Morinda  citrifolia). 
a,  branch  with  flowers  and  young 
fruit,  one  fourth  natural  size;  b,  ma- 
ture fruit,  one  fourth  natural  size. 


Cambridge.— It  was  agreed  by  the  senate  on  January 
29,  by  a large  number  of  placets  to  one  non-placet,  to  ap- 
point two  additional  demonstrators  of  human  anatomy. 

Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903,  p.  332. 


select  a positive  integer  in  which  is  independent  of  x and 
such  that  I /•«  ( x ) |<  e when  n2  m,  whatever  be  the  value  of 
x in  an  interval  (a,  b),  the  series  is  said  to  converge  uni- 
formly in  that  interval ; but  the  convergence  is  non- 
uniform  if  the  value  of  the  variable  x has  to  be  assigned 
- , _ . before  m can  be  given. 

non-placet  (Don-pla  set),  v.  t.  [See  *non  non-union,  a,  2.  That  does  not  submit  to 
placet,]  lo  cast  a non-placet  or  negative  vote  the  rules  or  the  dictation  of  a trade-union; 
against;  vote  down  (a measure).  not  employing  union  men  as  such,  aud  ex- 

To-day  I brought  in  a Grace  with  that  view  : it  is  non - clusively : as,  a non-union  shop. 
placated.  Whewell,  Life,  P-  287.  .V.  E.  V.  non-unionism  (mm-u'iiyqii-izm  j,  n.  Disregard 

non-plane  (non -plan  ),  a.  Not  lying  all  m of  or  opposition  to  the  rules  of  trade-unions ; 
one  plane.  non-union  sentiments. 

non-plussation  (non-plu-sa  shon),  «.  [non-  non-unionist  (non-u'nyqn-ist),  n.  One  who  is 
plus,  v.,  + -ation.]  The  act  of  nonplussing  or  not  a member  of  a trade-union  ; one  who  ad- 
perplexmg.  vocates  the  principles  of  non-unionism, 

non  plus  ultra.  [L.]  Same  as  ne  plus  ultra,  nonuple  (non'u-pl),  a.  [L.  nonus,  ninth,  + 
non-productive  (non-pro-duk  tiv),  a.  and  n.  -plus  as  in  duplus,  double,  etc.]  Ninefold; 
J'  ?i  ^ae*yn£> io0  power  of  producing;  not  nine  times  told : as,  in  music,  nonuple  rhythm, 

• Unproductive  financially;  not  a rhythm  with  nine  beats  to  the  measure, 

yielding  revenue;  unprofitable,  as  » mine  or  non-use  (non-us'),  n.  The  fact  of  not  using; 
a larm.  3.  In  polit.  econ.,  not  causing  or  abandonment  or  neglect  of  use;  failure  to 
tending  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  use. 
or  quality  of  things  of  value ; not  causing  com- 
modities to  possess  exchangeable  value : as, 
non-productive  labor. 

II.  n.  A person  or  industry  that  does  not 
cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities. 


nonproteid  (non-pro'te-id),  n.  Any  complex 
organic  substance  which  is  not  an  albumin, 
non-radiable  (non-ra'di-a-bl),  a.  Impervious 
to  cathode  rays,  X-rays,  or  similar  forms  of 
radiation : as,  a non-radiable  metal, 
non-restraint  (non-re-strant'),  n.  Freedom 
from  restraint:  noting  the  treatment  of  in- 


Many  considerations  have  been  established  which 
point  to  the  non-use  of  the  candle  as  a light  unit  for 
photometry. 

W.  M.  Stine,  Photometrical  Measurements,  p.  120. 

non-valent  ( non  - va  ' lent  ),  a.  Having  no 
chemical  valency,  and  hence  not  able  to  enter 
into  chemical  combination, 
non-variant  (non-va'ri-ant),  a.  Incapable  of 
variation;  fixed:  applied  in  thermodynamics 
to  certain  relations  between  the  solid,  liquid, 

and  gaseous  phases  of  matter Non-variant 

system,  in  thermodynam.,  a system  in  which  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  phases  coexist  for  one  or  more  dis- 
crete points  and  in  which  neither  pressure  nor  tempera- 


non-variant 

ture  can  be  changed  without  the  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  phases. 

So  long  as  there  is  present  only  a single,  chemically 
definite  substance,  three  co-existent  phases  form  a non- 
variant system. 

E.  Buckingham,  Theory  of  Thermodynamics,  p.  183. 
non  vult  (non  vult).  [L.  ‘he  does  not  wish.’] 
A shortening  of  the  Latin  phrase,  non  vult  con- 
tendere, he  does  not  wish  to  contest  (the 
case).  See  nolo  contendere. 
nonylene  (non'i-len), «.  [L.  nonus,  ninth,  + -yl 
+ -ene. ] Same  as  *nonene. 
nonylenic  (non-i-len'ik),  a.  [ nonylene  + -ic.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  nonylene;  having  nine 
carbon  atoms  and  one  double  union  in  the 
molecule. — Nonylenic  acid,  a colorless  liquid,  CH^- 
(CH2)5CH:CHCOOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anliydrid  and  sodium  acetate  on  cenanthol.  It  has  an 
odor  of  tallow,  and  decomposes  when  distilled.  Also 
called  ennenoic  acid. 

nonylic  (no-nil'ik),  a.  Same  as  * nonylenic . 
nook-shaft  (nuk'shaft),  n.  In  arch.,  a shaft 
placed  in  the  internal  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  contiguous  faces  in  a com- 
pound archway.  N.  E.  D. 

noon1,  n Local  apparent  noon,  midday  determined 

by  the  passage  of  the  real  sun  across  the  meridian  of  the 
observer.— Local  mean  noon,  midday  determined  by 
the  passage  of  the  mean  or  imaginary  sun  across  the  ob- 
server’s meridian.— Local  noon,  midday  according  to 
either  apparent  or  mean  time.  See  local  apparent  and 
local  mean  irnoon .—  Sidereal  noon,  midday  determined 
when  the  first  point  of  Aries  comes  to  the  meridian. 

noon-house  (non'hous),  n.  See  the  extract. 

There  might  have  been  seen  a hundred  years  ago,  by 
the  side  of  many  an  old  meeting-house  in  New  England, 
a long,  low,  mean,  stable-like  building,  with  a rough 
stone  chimney  at  one  end.  This  was  the  “noon-house,” 
or  “Sabba-dayhouse,"  or  “ horse-hows, ” as  it  was  vari- 
ously called.  It  was  a place  of  refuge  in  the  winter  time, 
at  the  noon  interval  between  the  two  services,  for  the 
half-frozen  members  of  the  pious  congregation.  . . . 
They  built  in  the  rude  stone  fireplace  a great  fire  of  logs, 
and  in  front  of  the  blazing  wood  ate  their  noon-day  meal. 

A.  M.  Earle,  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England,  ix. 

nop1  (nop),  n.  Another  spelling  of  Jcnoj),  com- 
mon in  dialect  works. 
nop2,  n.  Same  as  nap1,  nep 2. 
nop3  (nop),  n.  1.  The  original  and  still  a 
common  dialect  form  of  nap2. — 2.  An  acci- 
dental spot  or  speck  in  a textile  fabric. 
nop3  (nop),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nopped , ppr. 
nopping.  [A  variant  of  nap2,  v .]  To  remove 
specks  (as  vegetable  matter)  from  (woolen 
fabrics). 

n.  o.  p.  An  abbreviation  of  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

nope2  (nop),  adv.  [no1  + -p,  added,  as  in  yep, 
to  give  an  abrupt  character  to  the  word.] 
No:  a vulgar  corruption. 

I ‘11  make  the  thing  [a  business]  over  to  you.  How ’s 
that,  Harve? 

Nope  ; never  pays  to  split  up  a going  concern. 

11.  Kipling , Captains  Courageous,  x. 

Nor.  An  abbreviation  of  Norman. 

Nordic  (nor'dik),  a.  [Sw.  Dan.  G.  nord, north, 
+ -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
type  of  man  inhabiting  northwestern  Europe 
and  eharaeterized  by  tall  stature,  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  elongated  head.  Also  called 
Teutonic. 

nordmarkite  (nord'mar-kit),  n.  [ Nordmark , 
Norway,  + -ifc'A]  In  petrog.,  a phaneric  ig- 
neous roek  composed  of  orthoclase,  a little 
oligoclase,  a small  amount  of  quartz  and  bio- 
tite,  and  sometimes  diopside,  hornblende,  and 
segirite;  a variety  of  quartz-syenite  rich  in 
soda,  related  to  nephelite-syenite.  Brogger, 
1890. 

Norfolkian  epoch.  See  *epoch. 

Norfolk  Island  bloodwood.  S ee+bloodtvood. 
Nor.  Fr.  An  abbreviation  of  Norman  French. 
norgare  (nor-gar'),  n.  [Norw.  Norge,  Norway, 
+ -are,  suffix  applied  to  names  of  orders  in 
petrography.]  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative 
classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rock i), 
the  lendofelic  order  of  dosalanes,  that  is,  of 
all  igneous  rocks  having  salie  components 
dominant  over  femic  ones  within  the  limits 
< J > f,  and  having  normative  feldspars  domi- 
nant over  the  lenads  within  the  same  limits. 
Norian  (no'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [Nor(ic)  +■  -inn.] 
In  geol.,  noting  a subdivision  of  the  Archaean 
next  above  the  Laurentian,  a group  charac- 
terized by  great  masses  of  gabbro  and  related 
anorthosite : proposed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  who 
adopted  the  following  succession  : Laurentian, 
Norian,  Arvonian,  Huronian,  Montalban,  and 
Taconian. 

norie  (nor'ik),  a.  and  n.  [L.  Noricus,  adj.,  < 
Noricum,  a country  between  the  Danube  and 
Alps.]  See  +stage. 


norie2,  nory  (no'ri),  n.  [From  a personal 
name.  Seethedef.]  A copy  of  the  “Epitome 
of  Navigation”  by  J.  W.  Norie,  originally 
published  in  1803.  N.  E.  I). 
norium  (no'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Norge,  Norway, 
+ -ium.J  A supposed  new  chemical  element 
announced  in  1845  by  Svanberg  as  detected 
by  him  in  the  mineral  zircon,  especially  in 
specimens  from  Norway.  It  has  been  shown 
to  be  identical  with  the  already  known  zirco- 
nium. 

norm,  ».  3.  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative 
classification  (see  * rock t),  the  standard  min- 
eral composition  of  an  igneous  rock,  that  is, 
the  chemical  composition  expressed  m terms 
of  standard  minerals Norm  of  a complex  num- 

ber a -r  hi,  the  leal  number  a 2 4- 62. 

Norm.  An  abbreviation  of  Norman. 

Norma  basilaris,  the  lower  aspect  of  the  skull. — Nor- 
ma facialis.  Same  as  knorma  frontalis. — Norma 
frontalis,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  skull. — Norma 
lateralis,  the  lateral  aspect  or  profile  of  the  skull. 

— Norma  occipitalis,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
skull. — Norma  superior.  Same  as  knorma  verticalis 
(b). — Norma  ventralis,  the  outline  of  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. — Norma  verticalis.  (6)  The 
superior  aspect  of  the  skull. 

normal.  I.  a.  5.  In  chem. : (a)  Of  a salt, 
having  all  the  readily  replaceable  or  basic 
hydrogen  of  the  corresponding  acid  replaced 
by  one  or  more  metals  or  strongly  electro- 
positive radicals  : distinguished  from  an  acid 
salt  in  which  this  replacement  is  only  partial. 
(b)  Of  a solution  for  use  in  volumetric  anal- 
ysis, containing  of  the  dissolved  chemical 
substance  the  reactive  equivalent  of  1 gram 
of  hydrogen  in  1 liter  of  the  solution  at  16°  C. 
See  normal  k solution — Normal  curve,  the  curve 
of  lowest  order  into  which  a curve  of  given  deficiency 
can  be  transformed  by  a birational  transformation. 
— Normal  linear  substitution.  See  ksubstitution. 

— Normal  paper,  phosphate,  piling,  powder. 
See  kpaper,  etc.— Normal  pyrometric  cones. 
Same  as  Seger's  kcones. — Normal  Riemann  surface. 
See  ksurface. — Normal  series.  Same  as  kwell- 
ordered,  set.— Normal  serum,  solution,  spectrum, 
etc.  See  kserum,  etc. 

II.  n.  2.  The  rule ; the  standard. 

It  still  falls  within  the  normal  for  alloxuric  nitrogen 
however,  although  at  the  highest  limit  of  this. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  645. 

3.  In  J)iol.,  a species  or  race  considered  as  a 
fixedstandard  which  individual  organisms  may 
approach  by  heredity  and  from  which  they 
may  recede  by  variation.  The  conception  of  a 
normal  is  statistical  rather  than  biological,  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  an  exceptional  specimen  of  a species 
differs,  as  such,  from  an  average  specimen  in  any  essen- 
tial or  qualitative  way.  The  notion  of  a species  as  a fixed 
standard  belongs  to  the  pre-Darwinian  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  biology. 

[The]  belief  that  such  races  are  descended  from  the 
putative  normal  scarcely  ever  rests  on  proof. 

W.  Bateson,  Study  of  Variation,  p.  17. 

4.  In  meteor.,  the  average  of  a large 
number  of  observed  values  of  any  given 
meteorological  element,  for  example,  mean 
temperature,  pressure,  or  rainfall  for  any 
hour  of  the  day,  or  day  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  observations  must  be  so  large  that 
a second  group  of  the  same  number  would 
give  the  same  average  or  normal.  The  nor- 
mals for  the  hours  of  local  mean  solar  time 
may  be  corrected  or  adjusted  so  as  to  become 
normals  for  the  hours  of  any  other  standard 
of  time.— 5.  In  compar.  psychol.,  an  untrained 
or  uninjured  animal  whose  behavior  is  made 
the  standard  of  reference  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  other,  trained  or 
operated  animals. 

The  results  with  rat  Y were  even  more  interesting,  as 
she  was  certainly  totally  blind  after  Exp.  2.  She  was 
somewhat  longer  in  learning  the  way  than  X and  the 
normals.  Airier.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  235. 

Hemispheric  normal,  the  average  condition  of  the 
whole  of  any  circle  of  latitude  on  the  earth's  surface. 
See  kholospheric  normal. 

normality,  n.  3.  In  chem.  anal.,  the  quality 
of  being  normal  or  of  normal  strength  : said 
of  a solution. 

Boric  acid  was  agitated  in  a thermostat  at  26°  with  an 
excess  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acids  of  different  normali- 
ties. After  saturation,  a given  volume  of  clear  solution 
was  taken  away  with  a pipette,  the  total  acidity  being 
ascertained  by  titration.  Deducting  the  amount  of  alkali 
required  by  the  known  normality  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
used,  the  remaining  alkali  gave  the  amount  of  boric  acid 
dissolved.  Science  Abstracts,  VI.,  Sec.  A.,  p.  315. 

Normally  ordered.  Same  as  *well-ordered,  2. 
Normandy  soap.  See  *soap. 

Normanesque  ( nor-man-esk'),  a.  [ Norman 1 

+ -esgue.\  Resembling  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture. 

Norman-French  (nfir'man-french'),  a.  Of  or 
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pertaining  to  the  form  of  French  spoken  by 
the  Normans.  See  Norman  French,  under 
Norman  L 

Normanism  (nor'inan-iztn),  n.  [NormaiC-  + 
-ism.\  1.  A custom,  manner,  or  appearance 
characteristic  of  the  Normans. — 2.  Partiality 
for  the  Normans.  [Rare.] 

Thou  art  English,  Edward  too  is  English  now, 

He  hath  clean  repented  of  his  Normanism. 

Termt/son,  Harold,  iii.  1. 

Normanly  (nor'man-li),  adv.  In  the  Norman 
way;  as  the  Normans. 

His  contemplative  eye  could  crowd  itself  with  various 
and  brilliant  pictures,  and  whence  his  impartial  brain — 
one  lobe  of  which  seems  to  have  been  Normanly  refined 
and  the  other  Saxonly  sagacious — could  draw  its  morals 
of  courtly  and  worldly  wisdom. 

Lowell,  Among  My  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  152. 

Normannic  (n6r-man'ik),  a.  Same  as  Nor- 
man1. N.  E.  D. 

Normanskill  shale.  See  *shale%. 
normative,  a.  2.  In  petrog.,  relating  to  the 
norm ; making  up  the  norm,  as  distinguished 
from  ‘normal’  in  the  sense  of  regular,  usual. 
— Normative  mode,  in  petrog.,  a mode  in  which  the 
actual  mineral  composition  of  a rock  is  so  nearly  the 
same  as  the  norm  or  standard  mineral  composition,  as 
calculated  from  the  analysis,  that  either  may  be  used  to 
classify  the  rock  correctly  in  the  quantitative  system. 
See  kroc.k  1. 

Norm.  Fr.  An  abbreviation  of  Norman  French. 
normoblast  (ndr'mo-blast),  n.  [NL.  norma, 
rule,  + Gr.  ft^aardg,  germ.]  A nucleated  red 
blood-cell  developed  from  an  erythroblast, 
and  having  a globular,  deeply  staining  nucleus 
in  which  a chromatin  reticulum  cannot  be 
recognized.  This  nucleus  is  surrounded  by 
a layer  of  cytoplasm  containing  hemoglobin. 
The  normoblast  becomes  a typical  red  blood- 
corpuscle  by  extruding  its  nucleus.  See  cut 
under  * lymphocyte , and  under  *blood,  1. 

The  erythroblasts  of  the  hypertrophied  hone-marrow 
are  not  of  the  normal  size  ( normoblasts ),  bat  are  much 
larger  than  normal  (megaloblasts). 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  558. 
normoblastic  (nfir-mo-blas'tik),  a.  [ normoblast 
+ -ic.]  Having  tbe  character  of  a normoblast. 

Ill  counting  five  hundred  cells  forty- three  to  sixty-four 
nucleated  red  cells  were  seen,  all  of  the  normoblastic 
or  intermediate  type  — no  typical  megaloblasts  being 
seen.  Jour.  Med.  Research,  Dec.,  1507,  p.  260. 

normocyte  (nfir'mo-sit),  n.  [L.  norma,  rule, 
+ Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  The  ordinary 
non-nucleated  red  corpuscle  of  tbe  circulating 
blood.  See  cut  under  *blood,  1. 

The  red  cells  . . . are  spoken  of  as  microcytes,  normo- 
cytes, and  megalocytes,  according  to  their  size. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  273. 

normocytic  (n6r-mo-sit'ik),  a.  [normocyte  + 
-ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a normocyte, 
noropianic  (uo-rop-i-an'ik),  a.  Noting  an 
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acid,  a colorless  crystalline  compound,  (HO)2- 

Cgllg (OH (J)COOI  1 . 1 4H prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  opianic  acid.  It 
melts,  when  anhydrous,  at  171°  C. 

Norsk  (norsk),  a.  [Sw.  Dan.  Norw.  norsk.~\ 
Norse. 

North.  An  abbreviation  of  northern. 

Northampton  sands.  See  *saml' . 
Northants.  An  abbreviation  of  Northampton- 
shire. 

norther  (nor'THer),  v.  i.  [north  + -cr.]  To 
veer  or  tend  toward  the  north,  as  the  wind; 
run  toward  the  north. 

The  hills  which  form  the  western  const  of  the  Red  Sen 
run  inland  with  a slight  northering  tendency,  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  sand- waves  of  the  perennial  deserts. 

F.  Adams,  The  New  Egypt,  p.  86. 

Northern  sucker.  Same  as  long-nosed  ksuckcr. 

Northum.,  Northurnb.  Abbreviations  of 
Northumberland . 

Northumber  (nfir-thum'ber),  n.  [See  North- 
umbrian.]  A Northumbrian.  [Obsolete  or 

rare.] 

northupite  (noi'th'up-it),  n.  [Named  after  C. 
H.  Northup,  who  first  obtained  the  mineral.] 
A carbonate  of  magnesium  and  sodium  with 
sodium  cblorid,  occurring  in  colorless  to  gray 
or  yellowish  octahedrons:  found  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  California, 
northwester,  n.  2.  In  Canada,  one  who  is 
employed  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 
Norw.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  Norway. 
Norwegian  itch.  See  sarcoptic  *acariasis. 
Norwich  canary,  poplin.  See  * canary,  *pop- 
lin. 

noscononge  (nos'ko-nonj),  n.  The  American 
Indian  name  of  Esox  masquinongy,  the  maska- 
longe. 

nose1,  n.  3.  (1)  Same its  kchasetl,  7.  (m)  In  mining, 
a projecting  angle  of  coal  or  other  mineral. 
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5.  In  golf,  the  extreme  end  of  a club  opposite 
the  neck  or  heel. — Dudley  nose,  a dog-fancier’s 
name  for  a flesh-colored  nose. 
nose1,  v.  I.  trans.  5.  In  forestry,  to  round  off 
the  end  of  (a  log)  in  order  to  make  it  drag  or 
slip  more  easily.  Also  called  snipe. 

II.  intrans. — To  nose  about,  said  of  a vessel  when 
it  changes  its  course  frequently,  remaining  on  each  course 
for  only  a short  time. 

nosebleed,  n.  3.  The  American  birthroot  or 
wake-robin,  Trillium  erectum. 
nose-key,  ».  2.  A nose-ring  worn  by  East 
Indian  women  as  a badge  of  widowhood, 
noselite  (no'ze-llt),  n.  Same  as  nosean. 
Nosema  (no'se-ma),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Nosematiclse.  Ndgeli,  1857. 
Nosematidse  (no-se-mat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Nosema  ft-)  + ■idee.']  A family  of  Myxospo- 
ridia  having  a bivalve  spore.  It  contains  the 
genus  Nosema. 

nose-paint  (uoz'pant),  n.  Liquor  ; any  strong 
drink  that  reddens  the  nose  or  otherwise 
stamps  the  drinker.  [Slang.] 

The  barkeep  . . slams  his  nose-paint  where  the  short- 
horn [green-horn]  can  get  action. 

A.  H.  Lewis , Wolfville  Days,  i. 
nose-peg  (noz'peg),  n.  A pin  or  stud  attached 
to  the  quadrant-arm  in  a spinning-mule  to 
effect  an  acceleration  of  the  spindle  in  form- 
ing the  cop. 

nose-plow  (roz'plou),  n.  See  *snow-plow. 
nose-pole  (noz'pol),  «.  A bowsprit.  [Bare.] 
nose-puller  (noz'pid/'er),  n.  One  of  a set  of 
unruly  persons  who  infested  public  places  in 
London  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  emphasized  their  opinions  by  pulling 
their  opponents’  noses. 

If  a quiet  man  in  the  pit  ventured  on  making  a remark 
to  his  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be  a “ nose-puller ," 
and  who  disagreed  with  the  remark,  the  speaker's  nose 
was  sure  to  be  painfully  wrung  by  the  “ puller.” 

Doran,  Annals  of  Eng.  Stage,  III.  30. 

nose-shield  (noz'sheld),  n.  In  foot-ball,  a 
piece  of  hard  rubber  or  some  other  substance, 
used  to  protect  the  nose, 
nosine  (no'zin),  n.  Same  as  nosean. 
nosing-peg  (no'zing-peg),  n.  A peg,  or  pin, 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  quadrant-arm  in  a 
spinning-mule,  and  acting  upon  a chain  so  as 
to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  spindle  as  the 
cop  is  built  higher  upon  it.  C.  Vickerman, 
Woolen  Spinning,  p.  326. 
nosism  (nos'izm),  ii.  [L.  nos,  we,  + -ism.'] 
1.  Self-esteem  in  a group  corresponding  to 
egotism  in  an  individual.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
— 2.  Excessive  use  of  the  pronoun  ‘we’  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  tempts  a man  to  indulge  in  Nos- 
ism,  where  modesty  and  a sense  of  propriety  would  have 
made  him  shrink  from  undisguised  egotism. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  July,  1864,  p.  52. 
nosode  (nos'od),  n.  [Gr.  v6ao q,  disease,  +d<!oc, 
form.]  A remedy  used  for  the  cure  of  disease 
according  to  the  theory  of  isopathy ; a specific 
disease-producing  substance  given,  greatly 
diluted,  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  disease, 
nosogenic  (nos-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vonor,  dis- 
ease, + -yevr/e,  -producing.]  Pathogenic  ; pro- 
ducing disease. 

nosogeography  (nos^o-jf-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
vdrng,  disease,  + yEuypn’qha,  geography.]  Medi- 
cal geography. 

nosophen  (nos'o-fen),  n.  [Gr.  rdoof,  disease, 
+ E.  phen(yl).]  A pale-yellow  odorless  and 
tasteless  compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  a solution  of  phenolphtalein : an 
antiseptic  dusting-powder.  Also  called  tetra- 
iodophenolphtalein  and  +iodophen. 
nosophyte  (nos'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  vdaoc,  disease, 
+ Qvtov,  plant.]  A pathogenic  bacterium, 
nostic  (nos'tik),  a.  [Gr.  vonroc,  a return  home.] 
Same  as  *paragerontic.  Hyatt. 
nostril,  n — False  nostril,  a diverticulum,  or  pocket, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  opening  into  the  upper 
outer  side  of  the  nasal  passage  in  the  horse  and  other 
perissodactyls,  notably  the  tapir.— Pervious  nostrils, 
in  ornith.,  nostrils  that  communicate  with  one  another, 
thus  forming  an  opening  through  the  beak:  typically 
present  in  such  a bird  as  the  turkey-buzzard.  Same  as 
perforate  nostrils.  Contrasted  with  impervious  nostrils. 

nostrility  (nos-tril'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  < nostril  + 

- ity .]  The  character  of  having  the  aim  of  the 
nose  strongly  set  off  by  a curve  extending  up- 
ward and  forward,  as  in  typical  Jewish  noses. 
IV.  Z.  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe,  p.  395. 

Notal3  (no'tal),  a.  [L.  Notvs,  < Gr.  Ndrof,  the 
south  wind,  the  south,  + -ai1.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Notalia. 

An  example  known  to  most  zoologists  is  furnished  by 
the  genus  Serolis,  of  which  many  species  are  developed 


in  the  notal  surface-water,  and  a still  greater  number  in 
the  deep  sea,  yet  its  range,  apparently,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  equator. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist .,  April,  1901,  p.  317. 

Notamia(no-ta'rni-a),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family"  Notamiidas.  Fleming. 

Notamiidse  (no-ta-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  No- 
tamia  + -idse.~\  A family  of  chilostomatous 
gymnolesmatous  polyzoans  having  the  zocecia 
in  pairs,  each  pair  arising  by  tubular  prolonga- 
tions from  the  second  pair  below  it,  and  at 
each  bifurcation  a new  series  of  cells  inter- 
calated into  the  branches.  It  contains  the 
genus  Notamici. 

notandum  (no-tan 'dum),  w.;  pi.  notanda  (-da). 
[L.  gerund  of  notare , to  note.]  Something  to 
be  noted;  a memorandum. 

notarial2  (no-ta'ri-al),  a.  [NL.  notari(um ) 
+ -ai1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  notarium,  or 
united  vertebrte  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thoracic  region  of  some  pterodactyls. 

The  eighth  vertebra  . . . was  lying  close  to  the  first 
notarial  vertebra. 

Williston,  Osteology  of  Nyctosaurus,  p.  133. 

notariate  (no-ta'ri-af),  n.  [See  notary1.']  The 
profession  of  a notary.  N.  E.  D. 

The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  notariate, 
and  the  limitations  imposed  on  its  membership  are  seen 
in  the  papal  privileges  issued  for  the  appointment  of 
notaries.  H.  C.  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisition,  I.  379. 

notarium  (no-ta'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  notaria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < L.  notai'ius.  See  notary L]  A union  of 
several  vertebrae  (at  least  three)  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thoracic  region  in  certain 
large  cretaceous  pterodactyls.  The  ends  of 
the  scapulas  rest  against  the  neural  spines  of 
these  vertebras,  thus  making  an  unusually  firm 
support  for  the  wing. 

The  structure  so  formed  may  be  named  the  nctarium 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sacrum. 

Seeley,  Dragons  of  the  Air,  p.  87. 

notation,  n.—  Duallstic  notation.  See  kdualistic. 

— Numerical  notation.  (6)  111  music , a method  of  in- 
dicating tones  by  numerals,  instead  of  by  notes,  advocated 
by  Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth  century.— Vigesimal 
notation,  ill  arith.,  the  system  with  radix  twenty. 

notative  (no'ta-tiv),  a.  [As  if  L.  *notativus. 
Cf.  connotative.']  See  the  extract. 

A Notative  Conception  . . . suggests  its  own  marks 
(notaj)  by  its  very  name.  Atwater,  Logic,  p.  67.  N.  E.  D. 

notch,  n.  6.  (&)  The  posterior  or  lower  angle, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  pubic  bones. 
Same  as  pubic  arch. — 8.  Same  as  * undercut , 2. 

— Glenoid  notch,  the  indentation  on  the  cranium  of  a 
bird  which  marks  the  place  wherein  lies  the  glenoid  cav- 
ity for  the  outer  head  of  the  quadrate.— Obturator 
notch,  in  ornith.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis.  When  closed  posteriorly  by 
bone  it  becomes  the  obturator  foramen. — Sternal  notch. 
Same  as  suprasternal  notch  (which  see,  under  notch). 

notch,  v.  t.  4.  To  make  an  undercut  in  (a  tree) 
preparatory  to  felling  (it).  Also  undercut. 

notch-gun  (noch'gun),  n.  A patented  device 
(1904)  for  stopping  the  iron-hole  in  a blast- 
furnace or  cupola  after  the  charge  has  been 
drawn. 

notching-press  (noch'ing-pres),  n.  In  sheet- 
metal  working , a machine  for  cutting  the 
notches  or  indentations  in  armature  disks  and 
segments.  It  is  essentially  a stamping-press  which  has 
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a feed-mechanism  adapted  to  the  work  of  holding  the 
blank  disk  or  segment  in  position  during  the  cutting  of 
the  notch,  moves  it  the  right  distance  for  the  next  cut, 
clamps  it,  moves  it  again,  and  repeats  the  operation 
continuously  until  the  work  is  complete.  By  suitable 
attachments  the  number  and  shape  of  the  notches  can  be 
changed  to  suit  the  size  of  the  disk  or  the  character  of 
the  armature.  The  illustration  shows  a machine  for 
notching  disks,  a separate  attachment  (not  shown)  being 
used  for  armature  segments.  The  blank  disk  is  placed 
in  the  revolving  feed  between  the  two  circular  clamps 
that  are  controlled  by  the  handle  at  the  top.  On  start- 
ing the  machine  the  geared  feed  automatically  presents 
the  blank  to  the  press  until  every  cut  is  made,  when  it 
stops  the  machine.  The  hand-wheel  at  the  left  causes 
the  feed-mechanism  to  slide  on  the  bed  of  the  press  to 
adapt  it  to  different  sizes  of  disks.  The  machine  cuts 
several  blanks  at  once  and  at  a high  speed.  It  is  some- 
times called  a notching  -machine.  Armature  disks  are 
also  stamped  in  presses. 

notch-wheel  (noch  ' hwel),  All  arrange- 
ment for  actuating  the  detaching-roller  in  a 
Heilmann  cotton-combing  machine. 
note1,  11. — Binding  note.  See  binding  note,  under 
kbina. — Changlng-note,  in  music,  a note  foreign  to  the 
essential  harmony  : either  a passing-note,  a grace-note , 
or  a nota  cambiata.  (See  these  terms.)—  Characteristic 
note,  in  music,  same  as  leading  note.—  Collateral  note, 
a promissory  note  secured  by  the  deposit  of  collateral. 
— Connecting  note.  Same  as  bindmg  note  (which  see, 
under  ★bind).— Double-stemmed  note,  in  musical 
notation,  a note  having  two  stems,  one  diiected  upward, 
the  other  downward,  indicating  that  two  voice-parts  use  it 

together : as  ^J.-  Ground  note,  ill  music,  the  fundamen- 
tal note  or  root  of  a chord.  Also  called  ground  tone. — In- 
tercalary note  or  tone,  in  music,  same  as  accidental 
note  (which  see,  under  notel).—  Kossuth  note,  a Hun- 
garian bank  or  government  note  healing  the  name  of 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot  (1802-94). 

With  wonderful  energy  he  [Kossuth]  began  developing 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country  . . . and  it  was 
characteristic  that  on  the  new  Hungarian  notes  which 
he  issued  his  own  name  was  the  most  prominent  inscrip- 
tion; hence  the  name  of  Kossuth  notes,  which  was  long 
celebrated.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  69. 

Natural  note,  in  musical  wind-instruments,  atone  pro- 
duced without  the  use  of  keys  or  valves,  that  is,  either 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  tube  or  one  of  its  harmonics. 
Also  natural  tone.—  Note  of  color,  any  especially  harmo- 
nious combination  of  colors  in  representative  or  decora- 
tive painting.— Risk  note,  in  Eng.  law,  a contract  signal 
by  the  consignor  of  goods  exempting  the  carrier,  chiefiy 
on  account  of  lower  freight,  from  liability  for  injury  or 
loss  rising  from  negligence.  The  law  requires  the  con- 
tract to  be  just.  Much  litigation  has  been  caused  by 
these  notes.— Unessential  note  or  tone,  in  music,  any 
note  or  tone  not  normal  to  or  constituent  of  the  harmoin  , 
including  all  passing-notes,  suspensions,  embellish- 
ments, etc. 

note-book,  n..  2.  A book  in  which  notes  of 
hand  are  registered;  a bill-book, 
note-head  (not'hed),  n.  1.  Printed  matter, 
usually  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  at 
the  head  of  a sheet  of  note-paper. — 2.  In 
musical  notation , the  square  or  oval  part  of  a 
note  by  the  position  of  which  on  a staff  the 
pitch  of  the  intended  tone  is  indicated, 
note-value  (no(/val//u),  n.  In  acoustics , the 
pitch  or  frequency  of  a musical  tone. 
Notharctidae  (no-thark'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Notharctus , generic  name,  + -idx.~]  A family 
of  lemurs  containing  extinct  species  of  mod- 
erate size  from  the  Eocene  strata  of  the 
United  States.  Trouessart,  1879. 

NothofagUS  (no-tho-fa'gus),  n.  [NL.  (Blume, 
1850),  < Gr.  vdOog , bastard,  false,  + L.  fagus , 
beech,  < Gr.  tyy- 
y6g,  oak.]  A 
genus  of  ever- 
green or  decid- 
uous trees  or 
shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  fam- 
ily Fagacese , 
and  closely  re- 
lated to  Fagus , 
to  which  it  was 
formerly  re- 
ferred by  many 
authors,  it  is 
distinguished  from 
that  genus  by  the 
usually  much 
smaller  leaves  and 
especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  flow- 
ers, both  staminate 
and  pistillate,  are 
borne  in  threes  or 
are  solitary.  About 
12  species  are  rec- 
ognized, natives  of  Notho/agus  antarctica. 

southern  South  cupuie  wjth  nuts ; b,  a nut. 

America,  Australia, 

and  New  Zealand.  The  wood  of  some  of  the  species  is 
much  valued  and  four  have  been  introduced  into  Euro- 
pean gardens  and  are  hardy  in  England.  See  Fagus  and 
kbirch,  4. 

nothogamy  (no-thog  ' a -mi),  n.  [Gr.  voOog , 
spurious,  + yagog,  marriage.]  Cross-fertiliza- 
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tion  between  different  species ; hybridization. 
Pound  and  Clements. 

nothris  (no'thris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vudpAy, 
sluggish,  torpid.]  An  American  tineid  moth, 
Ypsolophus  citrifoliellus  (formerly  placed  in 
the  genus  Nothris),  found  in  Florida.  Its 
larva  feeds  on  young  orange-leaves. 

Notice  of  motion.  See  ★morion.— On  short  notice, 

in  a brief  space  of  time ; quickly. 

notified  (no'ti-fid),  p.  a.  Celebrated;  notori- 
ous; well-known.  N.  E.  D.  [Obsolete  or 
dial.] 

notifier  (no'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
notifies  ; specifically,  an  appliance  in  connec- 
tion with  a coal-miner’s  safety-lamp  which 
serves  to  give  warning  of  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  amount  of  fire-damp  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mine-workings, 
notionalist  (no'shon-al-ist),  n.  [ notional  + 

-isf.]  An  abstract  or  speculative  thinker;  a 
theorist ; an  idealist. 

No  notionalist,  one  should  think,  can  be  so  practically 
insane,  as  to  see  an  abstract  right  or  wrong  in  any  par- 
ticular combination  of  political  powers. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  LIII.  629. 

notitia,  n.  2.  [cop.]  See  *Regionary  Cata- 
logues. 

notocentrous  (no-to-sen'trus),  a.  [ notocen - 
tr(um)  + -ous.]  Having  the  centra  of  the 
vertebrse  formed  by  the  dorsal  arcualia  or  in- 
terdorsalia,  two  of  the  ossifications  that  form 
on  the  superior  face  of  the  notochord, 
notocentrum  (no-tq-sen'trum),  n.  ; pi.  noto- 
centra  (-trii).  [NI,.,  < Gr.  rurof,  the  back,  + 
uevrpov,  center.]  The  centrum  of  a vertebra 
when  formed  by  the  dorsal  arcualia  or  iuter- 
dorsalia,  as  in  toads  and  frogs, 
notochord,  n.  2.  A vestigial  structure,  rep- 
resenting a very  ancient  form  of  alimentary 
canal  not  in  itself  a part  of  the  skeleton. 

This  notochord  is  no  part  of  the  skeleton  ; it  was  origi- 
nally  a canal,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  animal  which  pre- 
serves this  structure  as  such  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  was  its  original  function.  ...  It  probably  was  an 
archaic  form  of  alimentary  canal,  around  which  were  dis- 
posed the  segmented  skeletal  and  other  tissues. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  397. 

Notochordal  sheath.  See  * sheath. 
notodontian  (no-to-don'ti-an),  ».  and  a.  Same 

as  *notodontid. 

notodontid  (no-to-don'tid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Noto- 
dontidee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Notodontidse. 

Notogaeic  (no-to-je'ik),  a.  [ Notogeea  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  zoogeo- 
graphical  division  known  as  Notogsea. 

In  laying  down  the  great  zoological  subdivisions  of  the 
Earth  s surface,  he  [Lyddeker]  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Mr.  Sclater,  adopting,  like  him,  the  three  broad  divisions 
proposed  by  Dr.  Blanford  in  1890,  and  using  likewise  for 
them  the  terms  Notog&ic,  Neogseic,  and  Arctogseic. 
These  he  considers  as  “realms,”  the  minor  subdivisions 
being  designated  “regions.”  In  the  definition  of  these 
latter,  he  rather  follows  Dr.  Heilprin  than  Mr.  Sclater, 
uniting  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearetic  regions  under  the 
name  “ Holarctic,”  and  raising  the  Sonoran  transition 
tract  of  the  former  to  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  Arctogaia.  Madagascar  and  neighbouring 
islands  form  another  separate  region,  while  Notogsea  con- 
stitutes four  separate  regions,  instead  of  the  two  of  Dr. 
Heilprin.  Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  99. 

Notogseic  realm.  Same  as  Notogsea. 

Notohippidae  (no-to-hip'i-de),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Notohippus,  generic  name,  + -Ida:.']  A family 
of  ungulate  mammals,  of  the  suborder  Litop- 
terna,  containing  extinct  species  from  the 
Miocene  (?)  of  Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1894. 
Notommata  (no-tom'a-ta),  n.  [NL.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  famiiy  Notommatidee.  N. 
werneckii  is  parasitic  in  the  cells  of  the  fresh- 
water alga  Vauclieria.  Ehrenberg. 
Notommatidse  (no-to-mat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Notommata  + -idle.']  A family  of  illoricate 
rotifers,  of  the  order  Ploima,  having  the  corona 
obliquely  transverse,  the  velum  of  interrupted 
curves  and  clusters,  usually  with  a marginal 
band  surrounding  the  mouth,  the  trophi  for- 
cipate,  and  the  foot  furcate.  It  includes 
several  genera,  among  which  are  Notommata, 
Furcularia,  and  Albertia,  the  last  parasitic  in 
annelids. 

notonectid  (no-to-nek'tid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  het.eropterous  family  Notonec- 
tidee. 


II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Notonectidee. 

Notopelagia  (n6'/to-pe-la'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  viSrof, 
the  south,  + irPAayoc,  the  sea.]  The  southern 
sea  region,  comprising  the  sea  south  of  40° 
south  latitude. 

The  Southern  Sea-region,  or  Notopelagia,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  South  Polar  ocean  all  round  the  globe 
south  of  the  above  mentioned  limits. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  220. 

Notopithecidae  (no  " to  - pi  - the  ' si  - de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Notopithecus,  a generic  name,  + -idee.] 
A family  of  extinct  lemur-like  mammals,  com- 
prising species  from  the  Miocene  (?)  of  Pata- 
gonia. Ameghino,  1897. 

Notorhynchus  (no-to-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  vuroc,  back,  4-  pvyxog,  snout.]  A genus  of 


Notorhynchus  masculatus. 
(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


sharks  of  the  family  Hexanchidee,  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Notoryctidae  (no-to-rik'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Notoryctes,  a generic  name,  + -idee.']  A family 
of  marsupial  mammals  whose  only  known 
member  is  the  little  mole-marsupial,  Nota- 
ry etes  typhlops.  J.  V.  Ogilby,  1891.  See  cut 
at  * mole-marsupial . 

Notosema  (no-to-se'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  varoc, 
back,  + oyua,  mark.]  A genus  of  flounders 
taken  in  tbe  deep  waters  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream 
along  the  Carolina  coast. 

notostome  (no'to-stom),  ».  [Gr.  vutoc,  back, 
+ cropa,  mouth.]  See  the  extract. 

The  valve  of  the  dorsal  mouth,  or  notostome,  is  broken. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  323.  JV.  E.  D. 

N otostylopidse  (no  " to  - sti  - lop ' i - de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Notostylops,  generic  name,  + -idee.'] 
A family  of  tillodont.  mammals,  containing 
extinct  species  from  the  Miocene  (?)  of  Pata- 
gonia. Ameghino,  1897." 

nototrocha  (no-to-tro'ka),  n.  ; pi.  noto  trochee 
(-ke).  [Gr.  vuto c,  the  back,  + rpoyrff,  some- 
thing round.]  A larval  stage  of  a ehmtopodous 
annelid  having  several  incomplete  bands  of 
cilia  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

not-out  (not'out),  n.  In  cricket,  a batsman 
who  at  the  drawing  of  stumps  has  not  been 
got  out. 

no-trump  (no-trump'),  n.  In  bridge,  the  de- 
claration to  play  without  any  trump  suit,  each 
trick  being  worth  12  points : the  most  valuable 
declaration.  See  *bridge1,  n. 

In  the  play  of  the  cards  the  ace  is  high  and  the  deuce 
low.  You  must  follow  suit,  but  if  you  have  no  card  of 
the  suit  led,  you  may  either  trump  or  discard.  At  no- 
trump  the  best  card,  if  of  the  suit  led,  wins  the  trick. 

Elwell,  Bridge,  p.  4. 

no-trumper  (no -tram' per),  n.  A hand  at 
bridge  upon  which  ‘no  trumps’  can  be  de- 
clared. See  *bri(lgrfl,  n. 

With  a strong  heart  hand  and  a doubtful  “ no-trumper 
or  if  the  hand  contain  one  unguarded  suit,  hearts  should 
always  be  given  the  preference.  As  the  adversaries  have 
the  lead  and  the  privilege  of  doubling,  a weak  suit  ex- 
poses the  hand  to  some  danger  at  no-trump. 

Elwell,  Bridge,  p.  13. 

Sporty  no-trumper,  in  bridge,  a no-trump  declaration 
which  is  not  sound,  but  may  be  demanded  by  the  state 
of  the  score,  as  a declaration  on  two  suits  only,  there 
being  no  protection  in  the  others. 

Nottingham  ware.  See  *ware £. 

Notts.  An  abbreviation  of  Nottinghamshire. 

nouille  (no-ey'),  n.  [F.  nouille,  also  noule,  < 
G.  nudel,  whence  E.  noodle 2,  q.  v.]  A ribbon 
vermicelli. 

nounism  (noun'izm),  n.  [ noun  + -ism.]  A 
marked  disposition  to  multiply  nouns,  at  the 
expense  of  other  parts  of  speech,  in  writing 
and  speaking.  [Rare.] 

Adjectivism,  adverbism,  nounism,  ...  in  the  above 
order,  also  occur  near  the  early  teens. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  467. 

nourishment,  n.  4.  A fluid  applied  to  glazed 
leather  to  make  it  pliable  and  prevent  it  from 
hardening.  C.  T.  Davis y Manuf.  of  Leather, 
p.  596. 
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noursingh  (n£r-siug'),w.  [A  F.  spelling;  in  E 


prop.  * nursing  or  *narsing , < Hind,  narsinga-.] 
A Hindu  trumpet  with  a curved  tube. 

Nouveau  style.  See  *art  nouveau. 

nova  (no'va),  n. ; pi.  novse  (-ve)  or  novas  (-vaz). 
[NL.,  ‘new,’  sc.  Stella , ‘star.’]  A ‘new5’  or 
temporary  star;  a star  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance suddenly  and  gradually  fades  away, 
the  whole  decline  generally  occupying  some 
years  and  leaving  the  star  still  visible  in 
large  telescopes.  About  twenty  such  stars 
have  thus  far  been  recorded. 

In  all  these  views  the  chance  of  passing  another  star  at 
some  small  distance  such  as  one  or  two  or  three  times 
the  sun’s  radius  has  been  overlooked ; and  that  this 
chance  is  not  excessively  rare  seems  proved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Novas  (collisions  and  their  sequels)  known  in 
astronomical  history. 

Lord  Kelvin,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  226. 
Nova  Cassiopelse,  the  temporary  star  observed  by 
Tycho,  which  appeared  in  November,  1572,  the  most 
brilliant  on  record.  When  first  seen  it  was  brighter  than 
Jupiter  and  became  brighter  than  Venus,  so  that  it  was 
visible  in  daylight.  It  disappeared  in  16  months.— Nova 
Geminorum,  a nova  of  the  eighth  magnitude  which 
appeared  in  1903  in  the  constellation  of  Gemini. — Nova 
Persei,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  temporary  stars 
since  Kepler’s  star  of  1604.  It  appeared  suddenly  on 
February  20  or  21,  1901  ; on  the  22d  was  for  some  hours 
brighter  than  any  star  except  Sirius  and  Canopus,  and 
then  gradually  faded,  exhibiting  a series  of  extremely 
interesting  phenomena  during  its  decline,  especially  the 
swift  motion  of  luminous  knots  in  the  nebulosity  sur- 
rounding it.  In  1904  it  was  still  visible  as  a star  of  the 
thirteenth  magnitude. 

Novaculichthys  (no-vak'u-lik'this),  n.  [NL., 
< L.  novacula,  a sharp  knife,  + Gr.  ijfibt,  a fish.] 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Labridee, 
which  has  numerous  species  in  warm  seas. 

Novanglian  (nov-ang'gli-an ),  a.  and  n.  [Nova 
Anglia,  Now  England.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
New  England;  an  inhabitant  of  New  England. 
N.  E.  1). 

Novanglican  (nov-ang 'gli-kan),  a.  and  v. 
Same  as  *Novanglian. 

I must  say,  I rather  admire  this  stolid  self-reliance  and 
Novanglican  assumption  — if  for  nothing  else,  at  least 
because  it  shows  a thicker  cuticle  than  we  excitable 
New-Yorkers  possess. 

B.  Taylor,  At  Home  and  Abroad,  2d  ser.,  p.  339. 

novate  (no'vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  novated, 
ppr.  novating.  [L.  nor  at  (ns),  pp.  of  novare, 
make  new,  < novus,  new.]  To  make  new; 
renovate ; specifically,  in  law,  to  substitute 
a new  obligation  for  an  old  one.  See  nova- 
tion, 3. 

Noil-statutory  actions,  or  actions  founded  on  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  Praetor,  are  required  to  terminate 
within  twelve  months  from  their  institution,  and  have  no 
power  at  civil  law  of  consuming  or  novating  a right  of 
action,  but  bar  a subsequent  action  when  pleaded  by  the 
exceptio  rei  judicatae.  Paste,  Gaius,  p.  xv. 

novative  (no'va-tiv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  no- 
vation. See  novation,  3. 

IlOVel,  n,. — Problem  novel,  a novel  with  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  problem  play  (which  see,  under 
■kplayl). 

novelese  (nov-e-les'  or  -lez'),  a.  and  n. 
[novel  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Exhibiting  the  language 
or  literary  style  of  the  ordinary  novel. 

II.  n.  A literary  style  supposed  to  be  ob- 
servable in  the  ordinary  novel,  flimsy  in  con- 
struction and  lacking  in  point  and  elegance. 

The  English  is  novelese,  when  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  sheer  bad  grammar. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette , Jan.  13, 1900,  p.  3. 

novelettist  (nov-e-let'ist),  n.  [novelette  + 
-ist.]  A writer  of  novelettes.  N.  E.  J>. 

novelism,  n.  2.  Novel-writing.  [Rare.] 

Let  a novel  work  of  literary  merit  be  brought  forward, 
though  it  shall  find  thousands  of  copiers,  how  few  will  be 
the  instances  of  adequate  and  commendable  imitation! 
What  a host  of  pens  and  printers  have  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  romance  and  novelism  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Waverly  Novels ! Blackwood’s  Mag.,  XXIV.  409 


novemole 

novemole  (no've-mol),  n.  [L.  novem,  nine,  + 
-ole  (ef.  *duole,  triole,  etc.)-]  Same  as  nonuplet. 
novice,  ».  3.  In  bench  shows  and  other  simi- 
lar exhibitions,  an  animal  which  has  not  be- 
fore been  exhibited  for  a prize. 

Novice  dogs  was  a large  class,  28  in  all.  First  went  to 
Westlake  Chancellor,  a good  dog. 

Forest  and  Stream , Feb.  21,  1903,  p.  151. 

4.  In  athletics,  one  who  has  not  won  a prize, 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nucellus  of  flowering 
plants. 

Two  series  of  vascular  bundles  run  in  the  ovule,  and  it 
is  proved  that  the  inner  series,  frequently  described  as 
“nucellar,”  belong  to  the  soft  inner  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment. These  bundles  do  not  invariably  die  out  at  the 
region  where  the  nucellus  becomes  free  from  the  integu- 
ment, as  hitherto  supposed,  but  in  more  than  one  species 
are  found  continuing  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  integument 
almost  to  the  micropyle. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Dec.,  1904,  p.  665. 


when  the  competition  is  open  to  members  of  nuchal  a<  3 In  the  trilobites,  relating  to 

+ n-r  mrvY'O  hlnlio  .»  . . ’ . . , 0 


two  or  more  clubs, 
novocaine  (no-vo ' ka-in),  n.  [Trade-name.] 
A synthetic  alkaloid  ’having  local  anesthetic 
properties  similar  to  those  of  cocaine. 

It  is  possible,  according  to  Donitz  . . .,  to  extend  the  an- 
esthesia to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  even  to  the  arms 
without  danger  if  tropacocaine  is  used  instead  of  novo- 
caine or  stovaine,  which  have  more  effect  on  the  motor 
roots  and  thus  are  likely  to  cause  paralysis  of  respiration 
if  pushed  too  high. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Nov.,  1907,  p.  521. 
noxa  (nok'sa),  n. ; pi.  noxse  (-se).  [L.,  harm, 

injury.  See  noxious,"]  Anything  which  causes 
injury  to  the  body  or  its  organs  or  tissues. 
XlOZle,  — Cyclone  nozle,  a nozle  in  which  the  water 
under  pressure  is  made  to  eddy  round  the  interior  of  a 
chamber  and  to  issue  in  the  form  of  a fine  spray, 
nozler  (noz'l^r),  n.  A blow  on  the  nozle  or 
nose.  [Slang.] 


the  axial  segment  and  groove  at  the  base  of 
the  cephalon.— Nuchal  cartilage,  in  cephalopods, 
same  as  nuchicartilage.—  Nuchal  cirrus,  crest.  See 
•kcirrus,  ★ crest. — Nuchal  furrow.  Same  as  kneck-fur- 
row. — Nuchal  plate.  Same  as  nuchicartilage. — Nu- 
chal tubercle.  See  ktubercle. 

ii.  n.  One  of  two  or  more  plates  forming 
part  of  tbe  covering  of  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  neck  in  reptiles.  The  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  well-marked  bony  plates  of  croco- 
diles but  also,  as  in  lizards,  to  horny  plates 
or  shields. 

nuchale  (nu-ka  ' le),  n. ; pi.  nuchaUa  (-li-ii). 
Same  as  *nuchal. 

nuciculture  (nu'si-kuk'tur),  n.  [L.  nux  (nuc-), 
nut,  + cultura,  culture.]  Nut-culture:  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  the  branches  of 
pomology. 


nozle-tip  (noz'l-tip),  n.  A tip  or  short-coned  nucin  (nu'sin),  n.  [L.  nux  ( nuc -),  nut,  + -in2.] 
end  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  a nozle  or  other-  Same  as  *juglone. 

wise  adjusted  to  it  to  make  a change  in  the  nucitannin  (nu-si-tan'in),  n.  [L.  nux  ( nuc -), 


shape  of  the  stream  it  throws. 

N.  P.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  nisi 
prius,  unless  before  ; ( b ) of  Notary  Public. 

N.  P.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  North  Polar  Dis- 
tance. 

nr.  An  abbreviation  of  near. 

N-radiation  (en'ra-di-a/shon),  n . Radiation 
consisting  of  N-rays.  See  N-rays,  under  *rayl. 

The  phenomenon  was  discovered  while  concentrating 
the  rays  by  a quartz  lens  upon  a phosphorescent  screen, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  N-radiation  persisted  with 
the  lens  as  a source  after  the  original  source  was  re- 
moved. Following  up  this  clue,  it  turned  out  that  vari- 
ous other  substances  became  temporarily  active  after 
exposure  to  N-radiation. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin .,  Dec.  26,  1903,  p.  1034. 

N-rays.  See  +rayi. 

N.  S.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  National  Society ; 
( d ) of  New  School;  ( e ) of  New  Side;  (/)  of  the 


nut,  + E.  tannin:]  A glucoside  contained  in 
the  husks  of  walnuts. 

nucivorous  (nu-siv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  nux  (nuc-), 
nut,  + vorare,  devour.]  Nut-eating. 

The  great  majority  [of  Mammalians]  may  be  said  to  be 
granivorous,  or  nucivorous,  or  even  graminivorous;  but 
many  live  upon  dried  vegetable  substances  and  wood. 
Kirby,  the  Power,  ...  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Crea- 
tion of  Animals,  etc.,  II.  377. 

nuclea.l,  a.  2.  Attracting  or  collecting  likes 
or  similars ; forming  a nucleus  for  similar  per- 
sons or  things. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  induce  such  nucleal  men  to 
lecture  in  large  cities,  if  only  to  discover  . . . how  the 
partakers  of  one  level  of  intellect  are  scattered  through 
the  different  levels  of  politics,  religion,  and  society. 

N.  P.  Willis,  Hurry-graphs,  p.  178. 

Nuclear  cap,  sap,  shadow,  spindle,  thread. 

Bee  *cap 1,  etc. 

French  Notre  Seigneur,  Onr  Lord  ; (g)  [l.  c.]  of  nucleary  (nfi'kle-a-vi),  a.  Same  as  nuclear, 
not  specified;  (ft)  of  Nova  Scotia ; (i)  of  Nu-  nuclease  (nu'kle-as),  n.  [ nucleus  + -ase.]  1 


mismatic  Society. 

nsambi  (nsam'bi),  n.  [S.  African.]  A South 
African  guitar  which  has  strings  of  palm-fiber. 

N.  S.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Natu- 
ralis  Scientist  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Natural 
Science. 

N.  S.  J.  C.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin 
Noster  Salvator  Jesus  Christus,  Our  Savior 
Jesus  Christ;  (6)  of  the  French  Notre  Seig- 
neur Jesu  Christ,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


nucleus 

Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  nuclein.-- Uu- 
cleinic  acid,  the  phosphorus- containing  radical  of  the 
nucleoproteids,  from  which  the  xanthin  bases  are  de- 
rived. There  are  different  forms.  The  formula  for  that 
occurring  in  combination  with  salmin  is  supposedly 
C40H54N14O27P4. 

micleo-albumm  (nu-kle-o-al-bu'min),  n.  A 
compound  albumin  in  which  an  albuminous 
radical  is  in  combination  with  a special 
phosphorized  radical  (possibly  a pseudo-  or 
paranuclein).  On  decomposition  the  nucleo- 
albumins,  unlike  the  nucleoproteids,  do  not 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  xanthin  bases. 
The  group  is  closely  related  to  the  globulins 
(hence  the  term  phosphoglobulins  which  has 
also  been  applied  to  them)  and  comprises  some 
of  the  most  important  food-stuffs,  such  as  tbe 
casein  of  milk,  the  vitellin  of  egg-yolk,  the 
phytoglobulins  of  the  leguminous  jjlants,  etc. 
Nucleoblastidae  (nu"kle-o-blas'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  nucleus,  a kernel,  + Gr.  p\acr6r, 
germ,  + -idee.]  A family  of  Blastoidea,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Nucleocrinus. 
nucleochyme  (nu'kle-o-kim),  n.  Same  as 
*karyolymph  or  *karyenrhyma. 

Nucleocrinus  (nu-kle-ok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  nucleus,  a kernel,  + Gr.  k pivov,  a lily  (see 
crinoid).~]  A genus  of  Devonian  blastoids, 
with  globular  or  ovoid  calyx,  linear  ambula- 
cra, double  spiracles,  and  divided  posterior 
deltoid  plate. 

nucleobiston  (nu// kle-o-his'ton),  n.  [L. 
nucleus,  kernel,  + Gr.  iarog,  a web.]  A nu- 
cleoproteid  which  has  been  obtained  from 
the  thymus  gland,  lymph  glands,  etc.  It  is 
characterized  by  a very  high  phosphorus  con- 
tent, 3.025  per  cent.,  and  on  decomposition 
yields  histon  and  Lilienfeld’s  leuconuclein. 
nucleolocentrosome  (nu  - kle  “ o - Id  - sen ' tro- 
som),  n.  A persisting  body  within  the  nucleus 
of  certain  Protozoa,  as  Euglena,  Amoeba,  etc., 
which  divides  to  form  a kind  of  central  spindle, 
nucleololus  (nu-kle-ol'o-lus),  n. ; pi.  nucleol- 
oli  (-11).  [NL.,  dim.  of  nucleolus:  see  nucle- 

olus.'] In  cytol.,  a small  body  inclosed  in  the 
nucleolus  of  certain  cells.  Same  as  nucleo- 
linus. 

nucleoplast  (nfi'kle-o-plast),  n.  [ nucleoplasm .] 
A nucleoplasmic  body. 

nucleoplastic  (nu4k]§-o-plas'tik),  a.  [ nucleo- 
plast + - ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a nucleoplast. 


A ferment  which  can  cause  the  cleavage  of  nucleoproteid  (mrtkle-o-pro ’ te-id ) , n.  [L.  nu- 
— - - ■ cleus,  nucleus,  + E.  proteid.]  One  of  a group 

of  substances  which  represent  one  of  the  most 
important  classes  of  compound  albumins  and 
are  characterized  by  their  phosphorus  content 
and  the  fact  that  on  decomposition  they  all 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  xanthin  bases. 
Structurally  they  are  probably  made  up  of  an  albuminous 
group  in  combination  with  a phosphorized  radical,  which 


nucleins.  Specifically — 2.  One  of  several 
bacteriolytic  ferments  so-named  on  account  of 
their  ability  to  digest  the  nucleoproteids  of  the 
bacterial  cells. 

Jones  has  shown  the  existence  of  enzymes  in  the 
thymus  and  adrenal  that  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
nucleic  acids  into  their  constituents,  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  xanthin  bases.  Sachs  found  a similar  enzyme  in  the 
pancreas  and  called  it  “ nuclease .” 

Jour.  Med.  Besearch,  July,  1906,  p.  163. 


N.  S.  P.  0.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  National  nucleated,  a.  2.  In  phys.,  in  a state  of  nu- 


Society  fnr  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
N.  S.  W.  An  abbreviation  of  New  South 
Wales. 

N.  T.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  New  Transla- 
tion ; (c)  of  Northern  Territory,  of  South  Aus- 
tralia . 

nu  (nu),  n.  The  Greek  letter  v,  corresponding 
to  the  English  n. 

U.  U.  An  abbreviation  of  name  unknown. 
nuance  (nii-ons'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nuanced, 
ppr.  nuancing.  [F.  nuancer,  < nuance,  shad- 
ing. See  nuance,  n.]  To  shade  and  give  deli- 
cate tones  of  expression  to,  as  a piece  of  music 
or  a picture. 

nubbin,  n.  2.  A small  lump  of  gold  which 
has  once  been  melted. 

Nubian  sandstone.  See  *sandstone. 
nubiform  (nu'bi-form),  a.  [L.  nubes,  cloud, 
Having  the  form  or  aspect  of  a 


cleation:  said  of  a vapor,  portions  of  which 
have  condensed  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
about  suspended  nuclei. 

Also,  The  Diffusion  of  Vapor  into  Nucleated  Air,  by 
Carl  Barns.  Sci.  Amer.,  May  9,  1903,  p.  351. 

nucleation  (nu-kle-a'shon),  n.  [nucleate  + 

-ion.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  nucleating  or 
forming  nuclei ; the  state  of  aggregation  of 
matter  about  nuclei ; the  loading  of  central 
nuclei  with  specific  kinds  of  otherwise  amor-  nucleosin  (nu'kle-6-sin),  n.  [nucleose  + -in2.] 


in  turn  may  be  Bimple  (a  nucleinic-acid  group)  or  itself 
compound  of  an  albumin  with  nucleinic  acid  (nuclein). 
The  nucleoproteids  are  essentially  nuclear  constituents, 
and  all  or  nearly  ail  contain  iron.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  native  albumins  they  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right. 

nucleoprotein  (nu"kle-o-pr6'te-in),  n.  [L. 
nucleus,  kernel,  + E.  protein .]  A nucleo-al- 
bumin  or  a nucleoproteid. 

nucleoreticulum  (nu-kle-6-re-tik'u-lum),  n. 
[L.  nucleus,  kernel,  + L.  reticulum,  a net,.] 
The  network  of  linin  and  chromatin  within 
the  nucleus  of  the  resting-cell. 


+ -form.] 
cloud ; cloud-like. 

This  accident  of  nomenclature  . . . may  in  many  points  nucleator  (nu 'kle- a -tor),  n. 


curiously  illustrate  for  you  that  contest  of  Frederick  the 
Second  with  Innocent  the  Fourth,  which  . . . represents 
to  all  time  the  war  of  the  solid,  rational,  and  earthly  au- 
thority of  the  king,  and  State,  with  the  more  or  less  spec- 
tral, hooded,  imaginative,  and  nubiform  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  Church.  Buskin,  Val  d’Arno,  p.  3. 

nuhilation  (nu-bi-la'shon),  n.  [nubilate.] 
Cloudiness.  [Rare.] 

The  under  parts  white  . . hut  clouded  everywhere 


phous  material  lying  adjacent  to  them. 

Experiments  are  described  showing  different  tempera- 
tures for  the  maxima  of  nucleation  and  of  ionisation. 

Nature,  Oct  8,  1903,  p.  548. 
2.  Specifically,  in  phys.,  cloudy  condensa- 
tion, in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor,  due 
to  the  gathering  of  minute  globules  of  liquid 
about  floating  particles  called  nuclei. 

After  nucleation  the  first  dense  fogs  were  vaguely  an- 
nular. C.  Barus,  iu  Science,  Jan.  31, 1902,  p.  177. 

In  phys.,  any 


substance,  such  as  lycopodium  powder,  or  any 
medium  which,  like  the  ionized  gases  from 
flames,  affords  nuclei  of  condensation  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  vapor ; any  medium  or 
agent  which  produces  nucleation  of  a vapor. 

The  very  interesting  result  that  phosphorus  as  a nu- 
cleator suddenly  bursts  forth  into  maximum  activity  at 
about  13°.  C.  Barus,  in  Nature,  Dec.  3,  1903,  p.  103. 


with  dusky  patches.  . . Varying  degrees  of  this  dusky  nucleic  (nu-kle'ik),  a.  Same  as  * nucleinic. 

untform^usk^brtow  characterized^in1  others^  fade  *ab  HUCleide  (nu'kle-id),  «.  [nudelic)  + -ide L] 
most  into  the  pure  white  of  the  adult.  A compound  tormed  oy  th.6  action  ol  nucleic 

Cones,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  613.  acid  on  a base. 

nucal  (nu'kal),  a.  [LL.  nucalis , pertaining  to  nucleinate  (nu'kle-in-at),  a.  [: nuclein  + - ate L] 
a nut,  < nux,  nut.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a nut.  Containing  or  consisting  of  nuclein, 
nncellar  (nu  - sel ' ar),  a.  [ nmell(us ) + -ar.]  nucleinic  (nu-kle-in'ik),  a.  [: nuclein  + -ic.] 


Same  as  Mhymin. 

nucleus,  1.  (g)  In  phys.,  any 
particle,  suspended  in  an  at- 
mosphere containing  vapor, 
about  which  the  vapor  con- 
denses. Finely  divided  matter 
floating  in  the  air  affords  nuclei 
of  condensation,  and  the  free 
ions  of  an  ionized  gas  appear  to 
have  the  same  property,  (/t)  In 
chem.,  a name  introduced  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  signify  a 
group  of  atoms  in  a particular 
state  of  combination,  or,  as  it 
would  now  be  expressed,  pre- 
senting a particular  structure, 
one  or  more  of  which  atoms 
might  be  replaced  by  others 
without  change  in  the  charac- 
teristic arrangement  or  struc- 
ture. This  idea  was  developed 
by  Laurent  in  his  so-called 
nucleus  theory. 

3.  A very  small  colony 
of  honey-bees  started  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing 
queens  to  exchange  with 
the  queens  of  full  col- 
onies, thus  assisting  in 


An  infusorian  (Trachelo- 
cerca ),  with  diffused  or  dis- 
tributed nucleus  consisting 
of  scattered  chromatin- 
granules.  (Cruder.)  (From 
Wilson's  *‘  The  Cell.’’)  En- 
larged. 


nucleus 

the  prevention  of  swarming.—  Abducens  nu- 
cleus.  See  kabducens.— Benzene  nucleus,  that  por- 
tion of  a benzene  derivative  which  retains  the  structure 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  benzene-ring. — Dentate 
nucleus.  Same  as  dentate  body  — Distributed  nu- 
cleus, a peculiar  nucleus  occurring  in  some  Protozoa 
and  consisting  of  a number  of  chromatin  granules  lying 
free  in  the  cytoplasm  and  not  inclosed  in  a nuclear 
membrane  or'  karyotheca.— Free  nucleus,  in  phys.,  a 
floating  nucleus  of  condensation  about  which  the  sur- 
rounding vapor  has  not  yet  gathered  in  liquid  form. — 
Gracile  nucleus,  an  area  of  small  nerve-cells  in  the 
dorsal  pyramid  of  the  oblongata, — Loaded  nucleus, 
in  phys.,  a floating  nucleus  about  which  some  of  the 
surrounding  vapor  has  condensed  in  the  form  of  a mi- 
nute globule  of  liquid.— Medullary  nucleus,  the  white 
nervous  substance  in  the  cerebellum. — Nucleus  funi- 
culi gracilis.  Same  as  clavate  nucleus. — Nucleus  Of 
a set.  Any  closed  set  of  points  e can  be  reduced  by  a 
finite,  or  at  most  countably  infinite,  series  of  the  opera- 
tions of  derivation  and  deduction  to  one  of  two  forms : 
) (a)  no  points  at  all ; (b)  a perfect  set.  This  result  (set)  is 
the  nucleus  En.— Nucleus  peduncularis,  a group  or 
nucleus  of  nerve-cells  in  the  brain  of  a bird,  posterior  to 
the  optic  tract.  Also  known  as  the  ganglion  ectomam- 
millare.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1899,  ser.  B, 
p.  301.—  Nucleus  pulposus,  the  vestige  of  the  notochord 
which  appears  as  a pulpy  mass  in  the  center  of  the  inter- 
vertebral fibrocartilages. — Nucleus  theory,  a theory  of 
the  constitution  of  organic  chemical  compounds  proposed 
by  Laurent  and  Gmelin.  According  to  this  theory  such 
compounds  consist  of  groups  of  atoms  (radicals)  contain- 
ing even  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  com- 
bined in  certain  typical  ways,  such  as  the  water  type,  the 
ammonia  type,  etc.  As  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  was 
then  supposed  to  be  6,  C2  was  written  where  we  should 
now  use  C. — Oculomotor  nucleus,  the  center  of  origin 
in  the  brain  of  the  third  or  oculomotor  nerve. — Sensory 
nucleus,  a group  of  nerve-cells  which  pertain  to  the 
origin  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. — 
Vagoglossopharyngeal  nucleus,  a group  of  nerve- 
cells  at  the  origin  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal 
nerves. 

nucleus-parasite  (nu'kle-us-par//a-slt),  n.  A 
fungus,  such  as  Puccinia  asarinafwluch  pene- 
trates the  cell  and  directly  attacks  the  nucleus, 
causing  deformation  or  complete  destruction, 
nucoline  (nu'ko-lin),  n.  [L.  nux  (nuc-),  nut,  + 
ole(um),  oil,  + -ine.j  A kind  of  butter  made 
from  nuts;  nut-butter.  N.  E.  D. 
nucule,  ».  2.  In  hot.  Same  as  nutlet,  1. 
nuculiform  (nu'ku-li-fdrm),  a.  [Nucula  + L. 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  the  mol- 
lusk  Nucula. 
nudel,  n.  See  noodle 2. 

nudicaulous  (nu-di-ka'lus),  a.  Same  as  nudi- 
caul. 

nuez  (nwath),  n.  [Sp.  nuez,  walnut.]  In  Porto 
Rico,  the  nut  of  the  nogal,  Juglans  Jamai- 
Censis. 

nug2  (nug),  n.  In  mining,  the  dull  sound 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  subsiding  strata. 
[Scotch.] 

nugget,  n.  2.  A thick-set,  strong,  young 
horse.  [Australia.] — 3.  A lump  of  tobacco. 
[Australian  slang.] 

nugget  (nug'et),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  nuggeted, 
ppr.  nuggeting.  [nugget,  n .]  To  steal  or  ap- 
propriate the  un branded  calves  of  (one’s  neigh- 
bors). [Australian  slang.] 

If  he  does  steal  a calf  now  and  then,  I know  several 
squatters  who  are  given  to  nuggeting. 

R.  M.  Praed,  Longleat  of  Kooralbyn,  p.  25,  in  E.  E. 

[Morris,  Austral  English. 

nuggety,  a.  2.  Short,  thickset,  and  strong: 
applied  to  a horse  or  a man.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English.  [Australian  slang.] 
nul,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  null. 
nul  disseizin  (nul  dis-se'zin).  [AF.]  No  dis- 
seizin ; in  law,  the  general  issue  in  an  action 
concerning  real  property, 
null.  I.  a.  4.  Zero  in  algebraic  measure. 
— 5.  In  math,  logic,  noting  a propositional 
function  when  it  is  false  for  all  values  of 
x — Null  element.  S ee -^element. 

II.  n.  4.  Specifically,  one  of  the  bids  in  the 
game  of  skat.  Same  as  *misere.  See  *skat‘2. 
— Grand  null  ouvert,  in  skat,  a bid  to  lose  every  trick 
with  the  hand  exposed  on  the  table  from  the  first  See 
knull  ouvert,  in  which  the  first  trick  is  played  before  the 
hand  is  exposed.— Null  ouvert,  in  skat,  a bid  to  lose 
every  trick  with  the  hand  exposed  on  the  table,  but  not 
until  after  the  first  trick. —Null  tourne,  in  skat,  a 
change  from  toum6  to  nullo  when  the  card  is  a seven. 

nulla  bona  (nul'a  bo'na).  [L.,  no  goods.] 
The  return  made  by  a sheriff  upon  an  execu- 
tion where  the  party  has  no  goods  to  be  dis- 
trained. N.  E.  I). 

null-circle  (nul ' ser  //kl),  n.  The  imaginary 
circle  about  the  point  (a,  b)  with  radius  null, 
(x-a)2  + (y-b)2  = 0. 

null-class  (nul'klas),  n.  A class  of  no  terms, 
null  -conic  (nul'kon"ik),  n.  In  the  theory  of 
averages,  the  equation  of  the  null-conic  of  an 
area  is  ff (lx  + my  + n)2  dx  dy  — 0,  which  may, 
by  proper  choice  of  axes  and  use  of  the  nota- 
tion of  averages,  be  written  in  the  form 


l-x-  + in -y-  + n-  = 0.  Pep.  Brit.  Ass’ll  Ad- 

vancement of  Sci.,  1903,  p.  560. 
nulliparity  (nul-i-par'i-ti),  n.  [ nullipar(ous ) 
+ -if;/.]  The  state  of  not  having  given  birth 
to  a child. 

nullipore-sand  (nul'i-por-saud),  n.  In  geol., 
a marine  sand  consisting  of  the  detritus  of 
calcareous  seaweeds  or  nullipores. 

Nullity  of  a determinant.  A determinant  of  order  n, 
all  of  whose  subdeterminants  of  order  (n—i  + 1)  vanish, 
but  not  all  of  order  {n—i},  is  a determinant  of  nullity  i. 

null-moment  (nul/m6,/ment),  n.  In  mech., 
a zero  moment. 

The  lines  of  nul-moment  for  the  system  form  a linear 
complex  of  which  the  given  line  is  the  central  axis  and 
the  quotient  G /R  is  the  pitch. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  660. 
nullo  (nul'o),  n.  [It.  ?:  see  null.']  Same  as 
*misdre.  See  also  Cayenne  *whist. 
null-plane  (nul 'plan),  n.  One  of  the  cor- 
responding planes  of  a null-system. 

In  the  case  of  a complex  of  the  first  degree  (or  linear 
complex)  the  lines  through  a fixed  point  lie  in  a plane 
called  the  polar  plane  or  mil-plane  of  that  point. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  660. 
null-point  (nul'point),  n.  1.  In  phys.,  the 
zero-point  upon  the  scale  of  any  instrument. — 
2.  The  dual  of  a null-plane. — 3.  The  origin 
or  beginning  point  in  the  representation  of  a 
set  by  the  points  on  a straight  line, 
null-set  (nul'set),  n.  An  empty  class,  cor- 
responding to  a condition  satisfied  by  no 
entity  in  the  universe. 

null-sphere  (nul'sfer),  n.  The  sphere  about 
the  point  (a,  b,  c)  which  has  zero  radius, 
(x-a)2  + (y-b)2  + (z-c)2  = 0. 
nul  tiel  record  (nul'  tiel  re-kord').  [AF.,  ‘no 
such  record.']  In  law , a plea  which  puts  in 
issue  the  existence  of  a record  upon  which 
an  opposing  party  relies,  or  the  fact  that  the 
record  is  what  it  is  alleged  to  be. 
nul  tort  (nul  tort).  [AF.,  ‘no  wrong.']  In 
law , a plea  in  a real  action,  by  which  a gen- 
eral issue  is  joined,  denying  any  wrong  done 
by  the  defendant. 

nul  waste  (nul  wast).  [AF.,  ‘ no  waste '.]  In 
law , the  plea  in  an  action  for  waste  by  which 
the  general  issue  is  joined, 
num,  a.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  numb. 
num.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  number ; (b)  of 
numeral. 

number,  n.  17.  A term  used  in  the  textile- 
industry  to  designate  the  size  or  fineness  of 
yarn;  the  number  of  units  of  length  contained 
in  a given  weight  of  the  product.  The  length  of 
yarn  required  to  produce  the  definite  weight  on  which 
the  numbering  is  based  is  called  a hank,  as  with  cotton, 
or,  in  case  of  flax  or  jute,  a lay  or  lea.  The  fundamental 
rule,  in  the  various  systems  of  numbering  yarn,  is  that 
the  finer  the  yarn  the  higher  shall  be  the  number.  The 
number,  or  titre,  of  true  or  reeled  silk  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  yarns  in  being  based  on  a constant  length  and 
variable  weight.  The  higher  the  number,  or  titre,  the 
coarser  the  yarn  or  thread.  The  number  is  expressed  in 
deniers.  According  to  the  international  (French)  titre 
system,  a denier  is  .05  gram,  or  .771  grain,  for  500  meters. 
In  the  new  Lyons  titre  system  a denier  is  1.2747  grams,  or 
19.66  grains,  for  12,000  meters.— Abbreviated  numbers 
numbers  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  expression  for  each 
number  at  a certain  number  of  places  after  the  decimal 
point.— Absolute  number,  a signless  or  plus  rational 
or  irrational.— Absolute  value  of  a complex  number, 
x = a + bi,  is  + (a2  + 62)  H : denoted  by  | x |. — Abso- 
lute value  of  a real  number,  a,  its  value  taken  posi- 
tively: denoted  by  |a|.  Thus  |2|  = j — 2 | = + 2. — 
Abstract  number,  one  in  which  there  is  no  statement 
of  the  points  in  which  the  objects  numbered  agree. 
— Absurd  number,  negative  number.  Stifel,  1544. — 
Affirmative  number.  Same  as  positive  knumber. 
Newton. — Aleph  number,  a Cantorian  cardinal  number 
belonging  to  a normally  ordered  set.— Approximate 
numbers,  a simpler  set  of  numbers  equal  to  those  for 
which  they  are  substituted,  to  within  a fixed  degree  of 
approximation.— Arithmetical  number.  Same  as  posi- 
tive knumber.— Associate  numbers,  the  four  numbers 
obtained  by  multiplying  any  whole  complex  number  by 
+ 1,  —1,  + i,  — i. — Back  number,  a number  of  a maga- 
zine or  other  periodical  that  has  been  followed  by  more 
recent  issues  and  is  no  longer  read  or  in  demand ; hence 
(in  United  States  slang),  a person  or  a thing  that  is  behind 
the  times  or  has  become  superannuated. — Barlong 
number.  Same  as  heteromecic  knumber. — Cantorian 
cardinal  number.  In  Cantor’s  words  : “ We  call  the 
potency  or  cardinal  number  of  the  set  M that  general 
idea  which  by  means  of  our  active  faculty  of  thought  we 
deduce  from  the  set  M,  by  abstracting  from  the  nature  of 
its  diverse  elements  and  from  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given.”  It  is  a property  of  the  set  independent  of 
the  nature  of  its  terms  and  of  their  order.  It  is  finite  or 
transfinite  according  as  the  set  is  finite  or  infinite. — 
Cantorian  ordinal  number.  See  kCantorian.—  Car- 
dinal number  of  a series,  the  cardinal  number  or 
potency  of  the  class  of  elements  which  occur  in  the 
series,  without  regard  to  their  order. — Commensurable 
numbers,  such  as  have  a common  measure ; two  num- 
bers whose  ratio  is  a rational  number. — Concrete  num- 
ber, one  in  which  there  is  a statement  of  points  in 
which  the  objects  numbered  agree:  as,  3 dogs. — Con- 
densed numbers,  numbers  expressed  each  in  the  form 


number 

of  a product  of  a power  of  10  and  a decimal,  with  the 
decimal  point  appearing  after  the  first  digit  from  the 
left.— Congruent  number,  one  having  the  same  re- 
mainder with  regard  to  a given  modulus. — Conjugate 
complex  numbers,  two  numbers  with  equal  moduli 
and  amplitudes  of  equal  magnitude  but  contrary  sense. — 
Constant  number,  a number  the  value  of  which  does 
not  change : usually  represented  by  one  of  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet—  Cyclical  number,  a number, 
such  as  6 or  6,  the  square  of  which  ends  with  the  same 
number.— Determinate  number,  a number  referred  to . 
some  given  unit.— Diacritical  number,  in  elect,  the 
number  of  ampere  turns  necessary  to  magnetize  the  core 
of  a coil  to  half  saturation. — Dual  number,  one  written 
in  the  system  with  radix  two. — Ester  number.  See 
kester. — Euclidean  number.  Same  as  perfect  number 
(which  see,  under  perfect).—  Finite  number,  a number 
which  can  be  reached  or  exceeded  by  starting  from  0 and 
increasing  by  1 at  each  step. — Fractional number,  a 
symbol  of  the  form  a/b,  defined  by  its  position  in  an  ordi- 
nal system  which  includes  the  natural  numbers. — Hete- 
romecic number,  a number  of  the  form  n (n—  1).— 
Hexagonal  number,  any  one  of  the  series  of  polygonal 
numbers  1,  6,  15,  . . . obtained  by  successively  summing 
the  terms  of  the  series  1,  5,  9,  . . . in  which  the  differ- 
ence is  4.— Imaginary  number,  (a)  Same  as  neomonic 
knumber.  (b)  Same  as  complex  number  (a)  (which  see, 
under  complex).—  Incommensurable  numbers,  two 
numbers  whose  ratio  is  an  irrational. — Infinitesimal 
number.  If  P and  Q are  two  numbers,  and  if,  n being 
any  finite  integer  whatever,  n P is  always  less  than  Q , then 
P is  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  Q. — Integral  number, 
a whole  number.— Irrational  number,  the  one  number 
between  all  numbers  in  B and  all  in  A, — two  classes  to 
one  and  but  one  of  which  every  rational  falls  as  soon  as 
given,  and  such  that  (1)  each  number  in  B precedes  every 
number  in  A and  (2)  there  is  no  last  number  in  B and  no 
first  number  in  A.— Koettstorfer’s  number.  Same  as 
saponification  k value—  Law  of  great  numbers.  See 
klaivl. — Literal  number,  a number  represented  by  a 
letter.— Maiden  number.  See  the  extract 

7 was  called  the  maiden  number,  because  within  the 
decade  it  has  no  factors  or  product 

New  Century  Rev.,  May,  1900,  p.  374. 

Minus  number.  Same  as  negative  knumber. — Mod- 
ulus of  a complex  number.  See  kmodulus.— 
Modulus  of  a real  number.  See  kmodulus.— Multi- 
partite number.  Objects  not  all  similar  cannot  be 
effectively  enumerated  by  a single  integer,  a succes- 
sion of  integers  being  required.  If  the  objects  be  p in 
number  of  one  kind,  q of  a second  kind,  r of  a third, 
etc.,  the  enumeration  is  given  by  the  succession  p q r, 
which  is  a multipartite  number,  written  p q r . . . , 
where p + q + r = n.—  Natural  number,  (a)  An  ele- 
ment of  an  ideal  manifold  defined  solely  by  the  following 
conditions  : (1)  that  there  is  one  element  anterior  to  all 
the  rest,  and  (2)  that  every  element  a is  followed  by  a 
definite  next  element  a',  so  that  a < a'  and  no  element 
falls  within  the  interval  (a,  a').  (6)  A sign  or  symbol  for 
a cardinal  number;  a sign  1,  2,  3,  . . . or  its  name  ‘one,* 
‘two,’  ‘three,’  . . .—Negative  number,  a number  in- 
dicating the  remainder,  when  the  subtrahend  is  greater 
than  the  minuend  ; a number  preceding  0 in  the  complete 
scale.— Neomonic  number,  a number  whose  unit  is  the 
neomon  ; for  example  j/  — 3.—  Number  eleven,  an  um- 
brella. [Slang.] 

Number  eleven  ! Why,  it  is  only  by  favour  and  conniv- 
ance that  a person  can  manage  to  make  it  shelter  two. 

N.  and  Q,  9th  ser.,  XII.  406. 
Number  of  degree.  See  k degree.—  Numerical  value 
of  a real  number.  Same  as  absolute  value  of  a real 
knumber.—  Oblong  number,  a product  of  two  unequal 
factors. — Odd  number,  a number  that  is  not  divisible 
by  2. — Opposite  numbers,  two  numbers  which  have  the 
same  absolute  value  but  are  of  opposite  quality  : as,  + 3 
and  — 3.— Pentagonal  numbers,  the  series  of  polygonal 
numbers  1,  5,  12,  22,  35. — Pitch  number.  See  kpitchl. 
— Plus  number.  "Same  as  positive  knumber. — Posi- 
tive number,  a number  greater  than  0.— Primary 
number,  (a)  See  primary,  (b)  The  cardinal  number  of  a 
fluite  set ; that  property  of  the  set  because  of  which 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  natural  number  in  whatever 
order  we  count  the  set.— Pronic  number,  a number 
of  the  form  an  + a.— Pure  number.  Same  as  ab- 
stract knumber.—  Real  number,  a number  which  may 
be  indefinitely  approximated  to  by  a fraction  whose 
numerator  and  denominator  are  sums  of  the  primitive 
unit  one.— Reichert  number,  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  decinormal  alkali  solution  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  5 grams  of  fat.  This 
is  fairly  high  in  genuine  butter,  while  in  oleomargarin 
it  is  very  low.— Relatively  finite  numbers,  two  such 
that  the  product  of  the  lesser  by  afinite  number  exceeds 
the  greater.—  Relative  number,  a number  with  a sign  (+ 
or—). — Saponificaton  number.  Same  as  saponification 
kvalue. — Single-valued  number,  a number  with  a defi- 
nite, particular  value : opposed  to  general  number,  one 
representing  more  than  one  value. — Spheric  number, 
a product  of  three  unequal  factors. — Surd  number,  an 
irrational.— The  number  e,  l + l + k\  + £i  + . . . = 
2.718281829  . . . , the  base  of  the  natural  logarithms,  a 
transcendental  irrational,  connected  with  ir  by  Euler’s 
equation etn  = — 1.  See  logarithm.— The  number  n. 
Same  as  Ludolphian  number  (which  see,  under  number). 
— To  make  her  number,  to  signal  her  number  (on 
Lloyd’s  books)  to  a Lloyd’s  station  on  nearing  land : said 
of  a ship. 

The  Flamingo  picked  up  the  landmarks  of  the  Southern 
Irish  coast,  and  made  her  number  to  Lloyds’  station  on 
Brow  Head,  stood  across  for  the  Tuskar,  and  so  on  up  St. 
George’s  Channel  for  Holyhead. 

Cutcliffe  Hyne,  A Master  of  Fortune,  xii. 
Transcendental  number,  a number  which  cannot  be 
defined  by  any  combination  of  a finite  number  of  equa- 
tions with  rational  integral  coefficients ; one  which  can- 
not occur  as  root  of  an  algebraic  equation : e and  -n  a!re 
such  numbers.— Transfinite  cardinal  number,  the 
number  of  a class  having  a proper  part  similar  to  the 
whole.—  Transfinite  ordinal  number,  a number 
which,  starting  from  0 or  1,  cannot  be  reached  by  mathe- 
matical induction ; a class  or  type  of  serial  relations,  of 
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well-ordered  series ; a type  of  order  or  of  generating  rela- 
tion presented  by  series  of  finite  and  transfinite  cardinals 
which  begin  with  some  cardinal. — Transport  numbers 
of  Hittorf,  in  phys.  chem.,  numbers  which  express  the 
fraction  of  the  current  between  the  electrodes  which  is 
carried  by  the  motion  of  the  anions  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  cations.  The  transport  number  of  the  anion  is  often 
denoted  by  n,  1 — n being  given  as  the  transport  number  of 
the  cation. 

In  a preceding  paragraph,  it  was  noted  that  each  ion 
had  its  own  specific  constant  of  electrical  conductivity, 
the  sums  of  which  for  all  anions  and  all  cations  was. the 
conductivity  of  the  solution.  These  constants  for  ions 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  so-called  “ transport 
numbers"  (a  rendering  into  English  of  the  word  Ueber- 
fiihrungszahl). 

Electrochemical  Industry,  March,  1904,  p.  99. 
Triangular  number,  a number  of  the  form  n (n  + 1)  /2. 
See  triangular. — Unipartite  number,  a number,  say 
n,  regarded  as  enumerating  n similar  objects.— Variable 
number,  a number  which  takes  a set  of  values : usually 
represented  by  one  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet. — 
Vessel’s  number,  a numeral  made  by  a hoist  of  flags 
which  corresponds  to  the  distinguishing  number  given  to 
the  ship  in  the  signal-book.— Watch  number,  the  ham- 
mock-number,  which  is  changed  as  the  seaman’s  sta- 
tion is  shifted.— Whole  number.  See  whole.— Wolf's 
relative  sun-spot  numbers.  See  +sun-spot. 

number-continuum  ( num ' ber-kon-tin  ''fi-urn) , 
n. ; pi.  number-continua  (-a).  1.  The  whole 

system  of  positive  and  negative  integral,  frac- 
tional, and  irrational  numbers. — 2.  The  real 
numbers  from  0 to  1,  both  inclusive, 
numbering-machine,  n.  2.  An  automatic 
mechanism  attached  to  a printing-machine 
which  registers  the  number  of  each  printed 
sheet. 

number-interval  (num/ber-in//ter-val),  n. 
The  set  of  all  real  numbers  between  a and  b , 
both  inclusive. 

number-man  (mim'b6r-man),  n.  A man  who 
delivers  to  subscribers  the  successive  num- 
bers of  a subscription-book  that  is  issued  in 
numbers.  [Great  Britain.] 

Those  subscribers,  therefore,  who  choose  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  the  Apocrypha  may  now  be  supplied  by  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  . . . Number-men. 

N.  and  Q.,  10th  ser.,  III.  66. 

numbly  (num ' li),  adv.  In  a numb  or  dull 
manner. 

Her  fingers  fumbled  numbly  with  the  string.  She 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  untie  the  knotted  cords  with 
her  feet  Crockett,  Lads  Love,  xxiv. 

numda  (num' da),  n.  [Also  numna ; Hind. 
namda,  < Pers.  namad,  felt.]  Pelt;  a saddle- 
cloth originally  made  of  felt, 
numerable,  a.  2.  In  math.,  capable  of  being 
put  into  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the 
elements  of  a progression — Numerable  mani- 
fold. See  -kmanijold  1. 

numeral,  Hindu  numerals,  Indian  numerals, 

the  so-called  Arabic  numerals.—  Numerals  In  ship- 
building, the  products  of  certain  dimensions  used  to 
classify  and  determine  the  scantlings  of  the  different 
structural  items  of  a vessel  when  being  built  according 
to  rule. 

Numerical  quadrature.  Same  as  arithmet- 
ical quadrature.  See  the  problem  of  the  quadra- 
ture, under  quadrature. 

numis.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  numismatic; 

(6)  of  numismatics ; (c)  of  numismatology. 
nummulation  (num-u-la'shon),  n.  [L.  nv tu- 

rn ulus,  a coin,  + -ation.)  The  peculiar  ar- 
rangement exhibited  by  red  blood-corpuscles 
when  they  unite  to  form  columns  like  staeked- 
up  coins. 

nummuloidal  (num-u-loi'dal),  a.  [L.  num- 
mulus,  a coin,  4-  -oid  + -ail.]  Coin-  or  button- 
shaped, as  the  siphuncular  segments  in  some 
fossil  eephalopods. 

numna,  numnah  (num' ini),  n.  Same  as 
*numda. 

Biting  cold  winds,  from  which  some  protection  was  af- 
forded by  having  a large  numnah  held  up  close  to  the 
plane-table.  Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  619, 

numskul,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  num- 
skull. 

nun1,  n.  5.  Same  as  *nwn-moth — Capuchin 
nun,  a nun  of  the  order  founded  by  Maria  Longa  in 
1534,  which  adopted  the  Capuchin  rule  in  1538,  and  after- 
ward that  of  St.  Claire.—  Nun’s  work,  an  old  name  in 
England  for  lace. 

Lace  was  long  called 1 nun's  work ,’  and  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  term  lingers  in  remote  districts. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Jackson,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  IV.  64. 

nun2  (non),  n.  [Native  name  in  Yucatan  ?]  A 
yellowish-brown,  neutral,  fatty  substance  pro- 
duced by  an  insect  found  in  Yucatan.  It 
melts  at  48.9°  C.  and  readily  absorbs  oxygen 
from  tbe  air. 

nun3  (n8n),  n.  [Heb.  nun,  Aram.  Syr.  Ar.  nun.] 
The  fourteenth  letter  (j)  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, corresponding  to  the  Greek  vv  and  the 
English  n.  Its  numerical  value  is  50. 


nunciative  (nun'shi-a-tiv),  a.  Making  an 
announcement ; conveying  a message. 

We  have  ...  to  look  for  some  more  positive  bond  of 
connection  between  them  . . . which  makes  them  worth 
our  prolonged  investigation.  This  we  shall  find  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  of  them  message-bearing  or  nunci- 
ative automatisms. 

F.  W.  II.  Myers,  Human  Personality,  II.  88. 
nundine  (nun'din),  n.  [L.  nundinse,  the  ninth 
day,  < novem,  nine,  + dies,  day.]  In  Roman 
antiq.,  a market-day  occurring  every  ninth 
day  (in  Roman  reckoning).  Also  as  plural. 
N.  E.  1). 

Nungu  butter.  Same  as  shea-butter. 
nunlet  (nun ' let),  n.  A book-name  for  the 
small  South  American  birds  of  the  genus 
Nonnula. 

nun-moth.  (nun'm6th),  n.  A European  liparid 
moth,  Lymantria  monacha,  whose  larva  is  a 
noted  enemy  to  forest-trees  in  Europe. 


Nun-moth  ( Lymantria  monacha). 
a,  male  moth;  b,  female;  c,  full-grown  caterpillar:  all  re- 
duced about  one  third. 


nuns  (nunz),  n.  pi.  Bluets;  innocence,  Hous- 
tonia  cserulea. 

nun’s-fiddle  (nunz'fid,/l),  n.  Same  as  sea-trum- 
pet, 1. 

nupharetum  (nu-fa-re'tum),  ». ; pi.  nuphareta 
(-ta).  [ Nuphar  + -etum.)  A zone  of  vege- 

tation near  the  shore  of  a body  of  fresh  water, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  plants  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Nymphsea  (Nuphar).  See 
Nymplisea 1,  1. 

nupharin  (nfi'fa-rin),  n.  [ Nuphar  + 

An  amorphous,  optically  inactive  compound, 
C18H24O2N2,  contained  in  the  rhizome  of 
Nuphar  luteum. 

nuptiality  (nup-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [nuptial  + 

- ity .]  The  tendency  of  a people  toward  mar- 
riage, expressed  statistically  by  the  marriage- 
rate. 

Nuptiality  and  Fecundity. — In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  natural  increase  may  be  mentioned  the  ten- 
dency of  a people  towards  marriage,  and  the  average  fer- 
tility of  each  union.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  839. 

nuque  (niik),  n.  [F.]  The  nape  of  the  neck, 
nurag,  nuragh,  nuraghe,  11.  Same  as  nurhag. 
nurish1,  v.  2.  A simplified  spelling  of  nourish. 
Nuritate  lacquer.  See  * lacquer. 
nurse,  n.  11.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  worker- 
ants  or  worker-bees  whose  function  in  the 
colony  is  to  care  fortheyoungbrood — Captain’s 
nurse,  one  who  instructed  the  captain  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Before  compulsory  examinations  were  in  force, 
an  incompetent  man  might  obtain  command  of  a vessel 
by  virtue  of  ownership  and  go  to  sea  as  her  captain  ; but 
in  such  cases  it  was  common  to  give  the  experienced  chief 
mate  an  extra  compensation  for  instructing  the  captain 
in  the  laws  of  seamanship  and  navigation  as  well  as  in 
the  general  duties  of  a master. — Gray  nurse,  a common 
name  in  Tasmania  for  Carcharias  littoralis,  a carcharioid 
shark. — Rut)  nurse,  in  billiards,  a stroke  made  by  hit- 
ting the  cushion  first,  rubbing  the  first  object-ball,  and 
not  much  more  than  shaking  the  second.  In  this  way 
runs  of  60  and  over  have  been  made  in  practice-play.  The 
needful  position  can  occasionally  be  obtained  at  regular 
cushion-caroms,  but  not  once  in  every  hundred  thousand 
trials  at  the  bank-shot  game,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  cushion  must  be  hit  first  The  point  not  com- 
monly understood  is  that  a run  by  bank-shot  process  is 
not  necessarily  a bank-shot  run. 

nurse,  v.  t.  7.  In  billiards , formerly,  to  make 
a number  of  consecutive  caroms,  as  rapid  as 
dainty,  off  (balls)  held  but  an  inch  or  two 
apart.  In  addition,  nursing  now  comprehends  perhaps 
65  per  cent,  of  the  scientific  maneuvering  imposed  by  the 
balk-line  games.  Until  straight-rail  play  was  developed 
in  1876-78,  adroit  players  sought  to  do  all  their  caroming 
at  either  end  of  the  table.  It  was  so  with  all  the  excep- 
tional runs.  Straight-rail  play  was  quickly  frowned  upon, 
and  end-play  came  into  use  again ; but  the  ‘ anchor  ’ (see 
ifanchored , 4)  which  was  developed  was  abolished  even 
more  quickly  than  the  straight-rail.  Three  maxims  under- 
lie all  of  modern  billiards  not  played  for  diversion  : never 
drive  the  second  object-ball  ; drive  the  first  no  oftener 
than  is  urgently  needful ; and  make  the  cue-ball’s  jour- 
neys as  short  as  possible. 


nutmegged 

nurse-bee  (ners'be),  n.  1.  Same  as  *nurse, 

11. — 2.  A honey-bee  not  yet  sixteen  days  of 
age. 

nurse-crop  (ners'krop),  n.  In  agri.,  a crop 
which  is  employed  to  aid  another  crop  in  get- 
ting established,  as  in  the  practice  of  planting 
certain  rapid-growing  short-lived  trees  or 
bushes  to  shade  the  slow-growing  conifers  in 
an  intended  conifer  forest,  or  in  the  sowing  of 
a straw  crop  to  shade  and  shield  a lawn 
seeding. 

nursery,  n.  8.  In  Eng.  billiards,  the  section, 
about  2 feet  by  6,  farthest  from  balk  : it  may 
extend  along  the  cushion  almost  to  the  middle 
pocket:  formerly  a condition  rather  than  a 
locality. — Nursery  stock,  in  plant-breeding,  the  con- 
tents of  a centgener  and  its  offspring  so  long  as  the  plants 
remain  in  the  nursery  and  have  not  been  subjected  to 
field  tests.  See  -kcentgencr,  n.,  2. 

nursing-pouch  (ner'  sing  -pouch),  n.  The 
pouch,  characteristic  of  the  marsupial  mam- 
mals, in  which  the  young  are  carried.  Nature, 
Aug.  14,  1902,  p.  374. 

nut,  n.  2.  Loosely,  a similar  vegetable  pro- 
duct, as  a tuberous  root  (earth-jiMt,  ground-,  tut), 
leguminous  pod  (peanut),  or  seed  (physic-nitf). 
— 3.  (f)  (3)  In  general,  the  lower  end  or  heel 
of  the  bow : opposed  to  point  or  head. 

8.  In  Australia:  (a)  See  the  extract.  [Slang.] 
The  peculiar  type  of  the  Australian  native  (I  do  not 
mean  the  aboriginal  blackfellow,  but  the  Australian 
white),  which  has  received  the  significant  sobriquet  of 
“ The  Nut,”  may  be  met  within  all  parts  of  Australia, 
but  more  particularly  ...  in  far-off  inland  bush  town- 
ships. . . . What  is  a Nut  ? . . . Imagine  a long,  lank,  Ian* 
tern-jawed,  whiskerless,  colonial  youth  . . . generally 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  a smooth  face,  destitute  of 
all  semblance  of  a crop  of  “ grass  ’ as  he  calls  it  in  his 
vernacular. 

A.  J.  Boyd,  Old  Colonials,  p.  60,  quoted  in  E.  E.  Morris, 
[Austral  English. 

(b)  A daredevil.  [Slang.] 

“Tommy  the  Nut " was  the  alias  of  the  prisoner  who, 
according  to  the  story,  was  first  described  as  “a larrikin  ” 
by  Sergeant  Dalton.  E.  E.  Morris , Austral  English. 

African  nuts,  a commercial  name  for  the  Spanish  nut- 
meg, Virola  Surinamensis. — Artificial  nut,  in  playing 
on  the  violin  and  other  instruments  with  a finger-board, 
the  act  or  effect  of  shortening  the  effective  length  of  the 
strings  by  stopping  them  below  the  nut  proper  either 
by  the  fingers  or  by  a special  appliance.  See  barrb,  2, 
and  capo  tasto.—  Boma  Ullt,  the  almond-like  seed  of 
Wetriaria  macrophylla,  which  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  sweet,  bland  oil,  much  used  in  cooking  by  the  natives 
of  eastern  Central  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  abundantly  in 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambesi.  See  bomah-nut. — 
Burrawang  nut,  the  seed  of  the  burrawang  (which  seel 
— Capped  nut,  a threaded  nut  with  an  ornamental  disk 
covering  one  side.— Deaf  nut.  See  •kdeaf—  Elastic 
nut,  a form  of  nut  which  can  be  kept  to  a close  fit  on  the 
screw.  The  nut  may  be  split  along  one  side  and  sprung 
as  far  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  wear,  or  it 
may  be  cut  in  halves  which  are  separated  by  a spring  or 
a screw.  — French  nut.  (b)  The  OldWorld  chestnut,  Cas- 
tanea  vesca. — Mote-nut.  (b)  pi.  The  seeds  of  Carapa  pro- 
cera,  which  yield  a bitter,  cathartic  oil.  See  kundah-oil 
and  Carapa,  1.— Traveling  nut,  a nut  which  travels  on 
a screw  when  the  screw  is  turned,  the  nut  being  pre- 
vented from  turning.— Untapped  nut,  a mechanical 
nut-blank  which  has  not  been  tapped  or  in  which  the 
hole  has  been  formed  but  the  thread  has  not  been  cut 
nutation,  n.—  Chandler’s  nutation,  SirG.  H.  Dar- 
win’s designation  of  the  slight  movement  of  the  earth’s 
axis  within  the  globe  : discovered  by  Kiistner  in  1888,  but 
first  thoroughly  discussed  and  reduced  to  law  by  Dr.  S. 
C.  Chandler  of  Cambridge,  United  States.  It  produces 
among  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  zenith  of  an  observer 
slight  displacements  which  are  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  due  to  the  nutation  proper.  O.  H.  Darwin , The 
Tides,  p.  227.— Constant  Of  nutation.  See  -kconstant . 
nut-crab  (nut'krab),  n.  A crab  of  the  genus 
Ebalia;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
nut  when  the  legs  are  tucked  in. 
nut-fudge  (nut'fuj),  n.  See  *fudge,  4. 
nutlet,  n.  1.  (b)  One  of  the  achene-like  seg- 
ments of  a pericarp  or  sehizocarp,  as  in  the 
borage  and  mint  families. 

nutmeg,  n Queensland  nutmeg,  a small  tree  of  the 

north  coast  of  Australia,  a variety  of  Myristica  cimicifera, 
or  its  seeds,  which  are  not  so  strongly  aromatic  as  those 
of  the  true  nutmeg,  M.  fragrans.—  Spanish  nutmeg, 
in  the  West  Indies,  Virola  Surinamensis  or  its  seeds, 
which  are  an  article  of  export  for  their  oil.  See  African 
irnuts,  dali,  and  dollee-wood  — Stinking  nutmeg. 
Same  as  California  nutmeg  (which  see,  under  nutmeg). 

nutmeg-apple  (nut  'meg-ap  " 1),  n.  The  fruit 
of  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Here  and  there  a nutmeg-apple  has  split,  and  shows 
within  the  delicate  crimson  caul  of  mace ; or  the  nut- 
megs, the  mace  still  clinging  round  them,  lie  scattered 
on  the  grass.  Kingsley,  At  Last,  v. 

nutmeg-butter,  n.  2.  The  fat  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  Myristica  moschata,  which  contains, 
as  glyceride,  myristic  acid  (C14H28O2).  This 
fat  oil  is  a quite  different  substance  from  tbe 
essence  or  volatile.oil  obtained  by  distillation 
with  water. 

nutmegged,  a,  2.  Same  as  nutmeggy. 


nutmeg-hickory 

nutmeg-hickory,  n.  This  tree,  rare  in  South  Caro- 
lina, is  now  known  to  range  through  Alabama  and  Missis- 


N.  Z. 

N-  W.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  northwestern ; H.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
(c)  ot  Northwestern  Postal  District,  London.  ing  to  the  family  Nyctemeridx. 

N.  W.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Northwestern  nycteribiid  (nik-te-rib'i-id),  n.  and  a.  I n. 

1 rovtnces.  A member  of  the  dipterous  family  Nycteri- 

N.  W.  T.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Northwest  biidx.  J J 

Territory  ; (b)  of  Northwestern  Territories.  II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belon"- 

Ny.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  +neo-ytterhium.  ing  to  the  family  Nycteribiidx. 

N.  Y.  An  abbreviation  of  New  York,  city  or  Nycthemerus  (nik-the'me-rus),  n.  The  cus- 

tomary  form  of  Nychthemcrus  (which  see). 


Flowering  Branch  and  Fruit  of  nutmeg-hickory 
(// icoritx  my risticceform is). 

(From  Sargent's  “ Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America.") 

sippi  to  southern  Arkansas,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  is 
a forest-tree  80  to  100  feet  high,  valuable  for  timber  and 
fuel. 

nutmeg-pigeon,  Nicobar  nutmeg-pigeon,  Car- 

pophaga  msularis,  a species  gray  beneath,  and  bronze 
green  above:  found  on  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

nutmeg-tree,  California  nutmeg-tree.  Same 

as  California  nutmeg  (which  see,  under  nutmeg). 

nut-Monday  (nut  'mun  “ da),  n.  The  first 
Monday  in  August,  locally  observed  as  a holi- 
day. N.  E.  D.  [Eng.] 
nut-palm  (nut'pam),  n.  A cycad  of  northern 
Australia,  Cycas  media,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  food  by  the  aborigines.  The  kernels 
are  broken,  steeped  in  water  for  some  days 
to  remove  a poisonous  principle,  then  re- 
duced to  a fine  paste  between  two  stones, 
and  baked  in  hot  ashes. 

nutricism  (nu'tri-sizm),  n.  [L.  nutrix  ( nutric -), 
nurse,  + -ism.]  That  form  of  symbiosis  in 
which  the  fungus  becomes  the  nurse  or  feeder 
of  the  host,  usually  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  Mycorrhiza. 

Nutrient  canal.  Same  as  Haversian  canal 
(which  see,  under  canal l). 

Nutritive  ratio.  See  *ratio. 
nutrium  (nu'tri-um),  n.  [NL.,<  h.nutrire,  nour- 
ish, + - ium .]  The  trade-name  of  a food-ma- 
terial obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  milk 
deprived  of  its  fat  and  pulverizing  the  solid 
residue.  This  contains  the  proteids  of  the 
milk,  the  milk-sugar,  and  the  mineral  salts, 
nutrose  (nu'trds),  n.  [L.  nutrire,  nourish, 
+ -ose.]  A water-soluble  sodium  salt  of 
casein. 

nut-sedge,  n.  2.  The  nutgrass,  Cyperus  ro- 
tundas. 

Nuttall’s-weed  (nut'alz-wed),  n.  The  golden 
coreopsis,  Coreopsis  "tinctoria.  The  species 
was  named  by  Thomas  Nuttall,  an  eminent 
American  botanist. 

nuttery  (nut'er-i),  n.  [ nut  + -cry.]  A plan- 
tation where  nuts  are  grown;  a copse  where 
nuts  grow. 

nutting  (nut'ing),  n.  The  gathering  of  nuts. 
N.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  New  Version. 

N.  V.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 


State. 

nyala,  n.  See  *inyala. 
nyanda  (ni-an'da),  n.  [Afriean  (Living- 
stone).] A coarse  fabric  made  from  the  fibers 
of  fig-tree  ( Ficus  Indica)  bark, 
nyanza  (ni  - an ' zii),  n.  [Central  African.]  A 
lake.  H.  M.  Stanley — Nyanza  black.  See*Ma<*. 
nyarong  (nya'roug),  n.  [Dayak  (Dyak),  also 
spelled  tijaring  (Hardeland).]  The  spirit  of 

an  ancestor  or  dead  relative,  which  appears  to  nykint,  «.  [Origin  obscure.] 
“ youth  in  a dream  and  which  becomes  his  a term  of  endearment. 


nyctipelagic  (nik,/ti-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vv( 
( vmr -),  night,  + TTf/tajof,  sea.]  Living  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  only  at  night,  and  sinking 
to  the  depths  of  the  sea  during  the  day. 
Pyrosoma,  most  pteropods  and  heteropods, 
and  many  crustaceans,  medusae,  and  siphono- 
phores,  are  examples  of  nyctipelagic  organ- 
isms. 


protector.  The  nyarong  has  often  the  outer 
form  of  an  animal.  Bep.  Brit.  Ass’ll  Advance- 
ment of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  742. 

N.  Y.  (5.  An  abbreviation  of  New  York  City. 
nychthemer  (nik'the-m&r),  n.  An  anglicized 
form  of  nychthemeroii. 

nychthemeral  (nik-the'me-ral),  a.  [iiychtlie- 
vier(on)  + -alL]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting in,  a nychthemeron,  or  the  whole 
period  of  day  and  night  (twenty-four  hours). 
Nature,  Jau.  17,  1907,  p.  287. 
nyckeiharpa  (nik'el-har-pa),  n.  [Sw.,  < nyckel, 
key,  + harpa,  harp.]  A stringed  instrument 
once  used  in  Sweden 
tially  similar 

gurdy,  but  sounded  with  a bow 
instead  of  a wheel.  It  had  4 
principal  strings  of  gut,  2 of 


Fond, 
weep  — 


Dear;  darling: 
See  you  have  made  me  weep  — made  poor  Bykin 


Iaet.  No  you  Blian’t  neglect  your  Business  forme  — No 
indeed  you  sant  By  kin  — If  you  don’t  go,  I 'll  think  you 
been  dealous  of  me  still.  Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  iv.  4. 

Nymanina  (ui-ma-ni'na),  n.  [NL.  (Kuntze, 
1891),  named  in  honor  of  C.  P.  Nyman  (1820- 
1893),  a Swedish  botanist.]  A genus  of  bul- 
bous iridaceous  plants  with  fragrant  white  or 
pale  yellow  flowers.  Two  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation and  are  often  forced  by  florists,  espe- 
cially for  cut  flowers  for  Christmas.  See 
Freesia. 

fi,.  ' wo”"  nymf,  “•  A simplified  spelling  of  nymph. 
to  the  hurdy-  nymph,  n.  3.  (6)  In  insects^ which  undergo 
an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  the  stage  in 
which  the  wing-pads  appear. 

which  were  drones,  8 sympa-  n.ymPk®aceous  (nim-fe-a  shius),  a.  Belong- 
thetic  strings  of  metal,  and  19  lng  H?6  ^ater-]lly  family,  Nymplieeacex. 
keys  or  tangents.  nyilipnid  (mm'fid),  n.  A nymph.  [Bare.] 

nyctaginaceous  (nik-taj-i-na'-  nymphine  (nim'fin),  a.  Same  as  nymphal. 
shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the  nymphology  (nim-fol'o-ji),  n.  [ nymph  + 
four-o’clock  family,  Nyclagi-  - ology .]  Legends  about  nymphs,  collectively. 
nacex.  nymphosis  (nim-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < nympha, 

nyctalgia  (nik-tal'ji-a),  n.  nymph,  + -osis.]  In  entom.,  the  transforma- 
[NL.,  < Gr.  rif  {vvkt-),  night,  + tion  from  larva  to  nymph  or  pupa. 
fiAyof,  pain.]  Pain  which  occurs  nyssonid  (ni-son'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
only  or  chiefly  at  mght.  her  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Nyssonidx. 

pi-a),  n.  Same  as  nyctalopia . nystagmic  (nis  tag  mik),  a.  [nystagm(us)  + 
Nyckeiharpa.  nyctanthous  (nik  - tan  ' thus  ),  a.  7 lc'^  -Pertaining  to  or  nature  of  nys- 

••ladvHisto^f  lGr-  vv£  (w/cr-),  night,  + &v0og,  tagmns- 

the^  violin  Fam.  blossom,  -4-  -OUH.  ] In  hot.,  of  nystagmiform  (ms-tag  mi-form),  a.  \nystag- 
lly’  flowers,  opening  only  at  the  m(us}  + + -form.]  Haying  the  appear- 

approach  of  twilight  or  in  the  night,  or,  of  ance  °f  mystagmus. 

plants,  having  flowers  which  so  open.  Pound  nystagmoid  (nis-tag'moid),  a.  [ nystagmus  + 
and  Clements.  -oid.]  Resembling  mystagmus. 

nyctemerid  (nik-tem'e-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  nyxis  (nik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  vffg-,  a puno- 
A member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Nyctem-  ture,  < vloaeiv,  puncture,  pierce.]  A puncture. 
eridas.  N.  Z.,  N.  Zeal.  Abbreviations  of  New  Lealand. 


4.  An  abbreviation  ( d ) in 
elect.,  of  ohm;  (e)  of  Ohio; 
(f)  U-  e.]  of  only;  (g)  of 
opening  of  the  circuit;  (It)  in 
psychol.,  of  observer, 
at.  [Gr.  omega.]  1.  Asymbol 
for  angular  velocity. — 2.  In 
elect.,  a symbol  (a)  [cap.  S2] 
for  megohm;  (6)  for  ohm. 
oak,  n. — Arizona  white  oak,  Quercus  Arizonica, 
a tree  50  or  60  feet  high  and  from  3 to  4 feet  in  diam- 
eter,  found  on  plateaus  and  mountain  slopes  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico. 
—Australian  oak,  any  one  of  several  species  of  Ca- 
suarina (which  see).— Blue  oak.  {b)  Quercus  oblon- 
gifolia , a small  tree  of  western  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  northern  Mexico.  It  rarely  exceeds  30 
feet  in  height  and  has  small  oblong  leaves  and  small 
acorns.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  it  except  as  fuel.  It 
is  commonly  called  white  oak , but  sometimes  dwarf 
black  oak.— BOX  white  oak,  the  post-oak,  Quercus 
minor. — Bray  oak,  tile  durmast,  Quercus  sessilijlora. 
— California  black  oak.  Same  as  Sonoma  oak  (which 
see,  under  Sonoma).—  California  live-oak.  Same  as 
encino. — California  white  oak,  Quercus  lobata.  See 
white  oak,  under  oak.—  Canon  live-oak.  See  -Alive-oak. 
—Chapman’s  oak,  Quercus  Chapmani  of  the  southern 
United  States,  most  abundant  in  Florida  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  post-oak,  with  which 
it  was  formerly  confounded.—  Cochineal-oak.  Same 
as  kennes-oak. — Durand’S  oak,  Quercus  breviloba,  a 
tree  of  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States,  sometimes 
90  feet  high  and  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  obovate  undu- 
late leaves  and  small  acorns.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy,  but  brittle.  It  belongs  to  the  white  oak  group 
and  is  often  called  white  oak.— Dwarf  black  oak.  See 
blue  Aoak  (b).—  Dwarf  chestnut-oak,  Quercus  pri - 
noides,  which  sometimes  bears  acorns  at  the  height  of 
two  feet  See  chestnut-oak,  under  oak.—  Emory’s  oak. 
Same  as  black  oak  (c)  (which  see,  under  oak). — Engel- 
mann’s  oak,  Quercus  Engelmanni,  a medium-sized  ever- 
green tree  of  southwestern  California,  sometimes  called 
evergreen  white  oak. — English  oak,  Quercus  Iiobur. 
See  oak,  1.— European  oak,  chiefly  Quercus  Robur,  but 
also  Q.  pedunculuta  and  Q.  sessilijlora. — Evergreen  oak. 

( b ) Same  as  Engelmann's  Aoak. — Female  oak,the  quer- 
citron or  dyers’  oak,  Quercus  velutina. — Cambel’S  oak, 
Quercus  Gambelii,  a small  tree  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  up  to  7,000  feet  altitude,  the  only  oak  in  southern 
Colorado.  It  frequently  covers  hillsides  of  great  extent 
and  provides  a favorite  resort  of  bears.  It  shares  with 
Q.  undulata,  with  which  it  has  close  affinities,  the  name 
of  shin-oak.  It  is  also  called  white  oak. — Georgia  oak, 
Quercus  Georgiana,  a small  tree  of  the  black  oak  group, 
restricted  to  a portion  of  central  Georgia. —Golden  oak. 
(a)  See  Agoldenoak  and  ADasistoma.  (b)  Same  as  canon 
Alive-oak. — Cround-oak.  (a)  See  ground-oak.  (b) 

The  wall  germander,  Teucrium  Chamsedrys. — Highland 
oak,  Quercus  Wislizeni,  a live  oak  of  California,  found  in 
the  highlands  of  both  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Ranges : 
a very  variable  tree  both  in  size  and  in  appearance.  The 
wood  is  heavy  and  veiy  hard,  but  is  little  used  except  for 
fuel.—  Kellogg’s  oak.  Same  as  Sonoma  oak  (which  see, 
under  Sonoma).  —Manna-oak,  a variety  of  the  British  oak, 
Quercus  Robur,  found  in  Kurdistan,  the  leaves  of  which 
yield  a sweet  exudation.  See  Aoak-manna. — Marden 
oak,  the  durmast,  Quercus  sessilijlora.— Mountain-oak. 
(a)  The  chestnut-oak,  Quercus  Prinus.  ( b ) Gambcl’s  oak, 
Q.  Gambelii.  (c)  The  Texan  oak,  Q.  Texana. — Myrtle- 
oak,  Quercus  myrtifolia,  a small  tree  20  feet  high  found 
on  sandy  shores  and  islands  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida 
and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Mississippi.  It  has  obovate 
myrtle-like  leaves  and  small  sessile  acorns. — Native  oak, 
in  Australia,  same  as  Australian  Aoalc.—  New  Zealand 
oak.  (b)  Same  as  Atitoki.  (c)  Same  as  Atarata. — Oak 
canker,  leaf-miner,  root-borer.  See  Acanker,  etc. 
— Oakroot-gall,  a cynipid  gall  which  occurs  on  the 
roots  of  various  species  of  European  oaks,  caused  by  A n- 
dricus  trilineatus. — Oak-seedling  disease.  See  A dis- 
ease.— Oil  Of  oak,  punishment  with  an  oaken  stick. 
[Colloq.] — Red  rot  of  oak.  See  Arot.— Rock  cliestnut- 
oak,  the  chestnut-oak.— Rock-oak.  (a)  The  chestnut- 
oak,  Quercus  Prinus.  (b)  The  mountain  white  oak, 
Q.  Douglaxii. — Rocky  Mountain  oak,  Quercus  un- 
dulata, the  widely  diffused  scrub-oak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  especially  the  slopes  and  foot-hills, 
covering  vast  areas  and  often  forming  thickets.  It  is  a 
low  tree,  rarely  30  feet  high,  of  the  white  oak  group  and 
serves  chiefly  for  fuel  and  shelter.  Also  called  shin- 
oak.— Running  white  oak,  scrub  chestnut-oak,  the 
yellow  or  chinkapin  oak,  Quercus  prinoides. — Scrub 
silky  oak,  a large  tree  of  the  family  Icacinacese,  Cha- 
nessa  Moorei,  a native  of  eastern  Australia  and  yield- 
ing a close-grained,  prettily  figured,  durable  white 
wood,  suitable  for  making  furniture.  Also  called  maple. 
— Shin-oak.  (a)  Same  as  Rocky  Mountain  Aoak.  (6) 
Same  as  Gambel's  Aoak.  (c)  The  California  white  oak, 
Quercus  lobata. — Silky  oak.  (b)  Same  as  silvery  Aoak. 
See  also  Stenocarpus. — Sliver  oak,  Fremontodendron 
Califomicum,  better  known  as  California  slippery-elm 
<which  see,  under  slippery-elm). — Silvery  oak,  Cybele 
saligna,  an  Australian  tree  which  yields  a beautifully 
figured  hard  red-brown  wood,  used  for  making  furniture, 
veneers,  and  picture-frames.  Called  also  silky  oak.  See 


Stenocarpus. — Spotted  oak.  (a)  The  dyers  oak  or 
quercitron,  Quercus  velutina.  (o)  Same  as  Texan  Aoak. 
(c)  The  water-oak,  Q.  nigra. — Swamp  chestnut-oak. 
Same  as  basket-oak  (which  see,  under  oak). — Texan  oak, 
Texan  red  oak,  Quercus  Texana,  a large  tree  of  the 
black  oak  group  found  throughout  most  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  southern  United  States.  The  wood  makes 
valuable  lumber. — Valley-Oak,  the  California  white  oak, 
Quercus  lobata. — Water-oak.  (a)  See  water-oak.  ( b ) 
The  laurel-oak,  Quercus  laurifolia. — Water  white  oak, 
the  swamp  white  oak,  Quercus  lyrata. — Western  oak, 
western  white  oak,  Quercus  Garrayana.  See  white 
oak,  under  oak. — White-leaved  oak,  Quercus  hypo- 
leuca , which  has  the  under  surface  of  the  lanceolate 
leaves  covered  with  a hoary  tomentum.  It  is  a small  and 
somewhat  rare  tree  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  northeastern  Mexico. — White  oak.  ( b)  See  Gam- 
bel’s  Aoak.  (c)  See  Durand’s  Aoak.  (d)  In  Australia, 
a small  malvaceous  tree,  Lagunaria  Patersoni.  See 
whitewood. — White  rot  of  oak.  See  Arot. — Wild  oak, 
in  the  Bahamas,  a tall  shrub  of  the  spurge  family,  Lasrio- 
croton  macrophyllus,  with  leaves  which  resemble  certain 
species  of  oaks.  • 

oak-apple,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a cone  of  any 
one  of  several  species  of  Casuarina,  or  she- 
oak,  especially  C.  stricta.  The  young  cones 
and  foliage  have  an  acid  taste  when  chewed, 
and  afford  great  relief  in  cases  of  thirst.  See 

she-oak  and  Casuarina Fibrous  oak-apple,  an 

American  oak-gall  made  by  the  cynipid  Amphibolips 


Fibrous  oak-apple. 

coccincse.  It  is  a large  spherical  leaf-gull  with  a small 
hollow  kernel  in  the  center  in  which  the  insect  develops. 
From  the  central  kernel  there  radiate  many  fibers. — 
Large  empty  oak-apple,  a large  round  American  cyni- 
pid gall,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  found  commonly  oil 
oak-leaves  and  produced  by  Ilolcaspis  inanis. — Smaller 
empty  oak-apple,  an  American  cynipid  gall  found  on 
the  post-oak,  measuring  three  fourths  of  an  inch  or  less 
in  diameter,  and  produced  by  Holcaspis  centricola. — 
Spongy  oak-apple,  an  American  oak-gall  made  by  the 
cynipid  Amphibolips  spongifica , occurring  commonly  oil 
both  the  red  and  the  black  oak.  It  is  a round  gall  in 
which  the  space  between  the  kernel  and  the  outer  layer 
is  closely  filled  with  a spongy  mass. 

oak-ball  (ok'bal),  m.  Same  as  nutgall:  used 
especially  of  those  borne  by  the  California 
white  oak,  Quercus  lobata. 

oak-blight  (ok'bllt),  n.  An  aphid  of  the  genus 
Scliizoneura  ( S . querci), 
which  affects  the 
branches  of  oak.  Also 
called  woolly  aphis  of  the 
oak. 

oak-borer  (6k'bor//er),  n. 

1.  The  larva  of  any  one 
of  several  cossid  moths, 
as  Prionoxystus  robinias, 

P.  maemurtrei,  and  Cos- 
sula  magnified. — 2.  The 
larva  of  any  one  of  sev- 
eral buprestidbeefles,  as 
Chrysobothris  femorata. 

— 3.  Thelarvaofanyone 
of  several  cerambycid 
beetles,  as  Vrographis 
fasciatus,  Liopus  querci, 
and  Xylotrechus  colonus. 

— 4.  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  seolytid  beetles,  as  Xyleborus  celsus 


Oak-borer  ( U rogra p h is 
fasciatus). 

Female,  twice  natural  size. 


and  Pityophthorus  querciperda. — 5.  The 
brenthid  beetle  Eupsalis  niinuta,  the  curcu- 
lionid  Magdalis  olyra,  and  others. 

oak-button  (6k'but/,n),  n.  An  oak-gall.  See 
galls,  i. 

oak-caterpillar  (6k'kat,,er-pil-ar),  n.  A cat- 
erpillar which  infests  the  oak Orange-striped 

oak-caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  American  ceratocampid 
moth,  Anisota  senatoria. 

oak-fly  (ok'fli),  n.  An  anglers’  name  for  an 
undetermined  insect  and  for  the  artificial  fly 
supposed  to  resemble  it ; probably  the  com- 
mon European  cockchafer,  Melolon  tha  vulgaris. 

oak-gall,  n.—  Giant  oak-gall,  a cynipid  gall  pro- 
ducea  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  California  white 
oak  by  Andricus  californicus.  It  is  a polythalamous 
gall  and  reaches  a circumference  of  10  or  12  inches. 

oaklet  (ok'let),  n.  [oak  + -let.']  A small 
oak-tree.  Tyndall,  Fragments  of  Sci.,  II.  24. 

oak-manna  (ok'man,/a),  n.  A sweet  substance 
which  in  warm  weathicr  exudes  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  an  oak,  a variety  of 
Quercus  llobur,  found  in  Kurdistan. 

oak-moth  (ok'mOth),  n.  The  European  tor- 
trieid  moth  Tortrix  viridana,  whose  larva: 
roll  the  leaves  of  oak.  [Eng.]- -Japanese  oak- 
moth,  a large  saturniid  moth,  Anthersea  yama-mai, 
whose  larva  feeds  on  oak.  See  yama-mai.—  North  China 
oak-moth,  a large  saturniid  moth,  Anther  tea  pernyi, 
found  in  north  China.  Its  larva:  feed  on  oak-leaves,  and 
their  silk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics. 


oak-pruner  (ok'pro,/ner),  n.  An  American 
cerambycid  beetle,  Elaphidion  parallelum  or  E. 
villosum.  Its  larvse  bore  into  twigs  of  oak  and, 
when  approaching  full  growth,  girdle  them 
from  within  so  that  they  are  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  See  cut  at  Elaphidion. 

Oak-scale  (ok'skal),  n.  Any  species  of  the 
coceid  genus  Kermes,  all  of  which  live  on  oak. 
See  kermes,  2. 

oak-silkworm  (ok'silk//werm),  n.  Same  as 
■yama-mai  (which  see). 

oak-slug  (ok'slug),  n.  The  larva  of  an  Ameri- 
can cochlidiid  moth,  Euclea  delphinii.  It  is 
spiny,  slug-like, 
and  feeds  on  oak- 
leaves. 

oak-spangle,  n.  2. 

A small  cynipid 
gall,  found  on  the 
leaves  of  several 
species  of  Euro- 
pean oaks,  caused 
by  Neuroterus  len- 
ticularis. 


Oak-slug  Moth  ( Euclea  delphinii). 
One  and  one  half  times  natural  size. 


oak-truffle  (ok'truf'T),  n.  The  edible  hypo- 
gean  fungus  Tuber  brumale,  which  frequently 
is  found  among  the  roots 
of  oaks. 

oakum,  n — Teased 

oakum,  oakum  that  has  been 
picked  apart  very  fine  for  use 
ill  calking. 

oakum-boy  (6'kum-hoi), 
n.  An  apprentice  to  a 
calker. 

oak-weevil  (ok'we"vl), 
n.  A curculionid  beetle 
Eupsalis  minuta,  whose 
larva  bores  a cylindrical 
burrow  in  the  solid  wood 
of  white  oak. 

oak-worm  (ok' werm),  n. 

Any  lepidopterous  larva 
which  feeds  on  oak- 
leaves.  More  than  100 
different  species  are 

known  to  have  this  habit  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  250  in  Europe — Orange-striped 
oak-worm.  Same  as  orange-striped  ■koak-caterpillar.— 
Rosy-striped  oak-worm,  the  larva  of  the  American 
ceratocampid  moth,  Anisota  virginiensis. — Spiny  oak- 
worm,  the  larva  of  Anisota  stigma. 


Oak-truffle  (Tuber  brumale). 

a,  cross-section  of  plant, 
two  thirds  natural  size ; b, 
ascus  with  three  spores,  en- 
larged. 


Oamaru 

Oamaru  (o-a-ma-ro'),  n.  [The  name  of  a town 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land.] In  geol.,  a division  of  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary rocks  in  New  Zealand — Oamaru  stone,  a 
white  granular  limestone,  extensively  quarried  as  a build- 
ing-stone at  Oamaru,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Is- 
land of  New  Zealand. 

oangium  (d-an'ji-um),  n pi.  oangia  (-a).  In 
hot.,  a multicellular  organ  which  produces 
eggs:  same  as  archegonium. 

oar1,  n.  —Rigged  oar,  an  oar  which  ships  into  a thole- 
pin, or  a becket,  or  rowlock,  at  the  stem  of  a boat,  and  is 
used  both  for  sculling  and  for  steering. 

oarage  (or'aj),  to.  [oarl  + -age.~\  1.  The  use 

of  oars  in  rowing;  rowing.— 2.  Apparatus 
of  the  nature  of  oars,  or  resembling  oars  in 
action.  [Rare.] 

He  plies  along  the  Empyrean  vast 
On  th’  oarage  of  his  wings. 

R.  C.  Singleton,  tr.  of  Virgil,  I.  240.  N.  E.  D. 

oar-feather  (or'feTH//6r),  re.  A rendering  of 
remex,  the  scientific  name  for  a primary  or 
flight-feather. 

oar-foot  (or'fut),  TO.  A crustacean  of  the 
family  Hippidse. 

oariopathy  (o-a-ri-op’a-thi),  to.  [Gr.  tgapiov, 
used  for  NL.  ovarium , ovary,  + tt ado's,  disease.] 
Disease  of  the  ovary. 

oariotomy  (o-a-ri-ot'o-mi),  to.  [Gr.  tpapiov , 

used  for  NL.  ovarium , ovary,  + -ropia,  < 
rapeiv,  cut.]  Same  as  ovariotomy. 
oar-lop  (or'lop),  to.  A fanciers'  name  for  a 
breed  of  rabbits  in  which  the  ears  stand  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  head,  suggesting  a pair 
of  oars. 

oar-peg  (or'peg),  TO.  Same  as  thole*,  1. 
oarweed,  ».  See  oreweed. 

oary,  a.  2.  Having  oars ; equipped  with  oars. 
[Rare.] 

Haste  I Seek  the  mail-arm’d  multitude,  by  force 
Detain  them  of  thy  soothing  speech,  ere  yet 
All  launch  their  oary  barks  into  the  flood. 

Cowper,  tr.  of  Iliad,  ii.  19a 

oasitic  (o-a-sit'ik),  a.  [ oasis  + -it-ic.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  oasis.  N.E.  D. 

oat,  to — Animated  oat,  in  England,  the  wild  oat,  Arena 
fatua , so  called  from  the  coiling  and  uncoiling  of  the 
awns  according  as  they  are  dry  or  wet.  The  awns  are 
used  in  making  hygrometers  and  the  whole  spikelet,  with 
awns  and  hairy  seed,  serves  as  a fly  in  rustic  fishing 
whence  also  the  name  tty-oat.  These  names  are  shared 
by  A.  sterilis,  for  which  see  oat,  1 (b).  — Australian 
oats.  Same  as  rescue-grass.— Canadian  oats.  Same 
as  wild  rice. — Golden  oat.  Same  as  yellow  if  oat-grass. 
— Indian  oats.  Same  as  Indian  rice  (a)  (which  see 
under  rice  l).—  Oat-field  procedure.  See  ★ procedure .— 
Rust-proof  oats,  a variety  of  oats  particularly  resistant 
to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  Puccinia  coronata,  the  oat- 
rust.—  Sand-oat,  the  wild  oat,  A vena  fatua.—  Sea- 
oats.  See  spike-grass  (c).— To  feel  one’s  oats,  to  be 
frisky,  like  a horse  that  has  been  well  fed  ; hence,  to  be 
exhilarated  or  expansive.  [Slang.]— Turf-oats,  a va- 
riety of  the  common  oat  more  hardy  than  usual  and 
stooling  very  freely  : highly  esteemed  for  winter  grazing 
in  the  southern  United  States.— Wild  oat.  (d)  Most 
properly,  A vena  fatua.  In  the  United  States  sometimes 
also  the  wild  rice,  Zizania ; the  reed  bent-grass,  Cala- 
magrostis  dnnoides  ; the  porcupine-grass,  Stipa  spartea ; 
the  feather  bunch-grass,  S.  viridula;  and  the  broad- 
leafed  spike-grass,  Uniola  latifolia.  In  Australia,  an 


grass. — Yellow  oat-grass,  a 


Yellow  Oat-grass 
( Trisetuni  flavescens). 
a,  plant  and  inflorescence,  one 
fourth  natural  size  ; b.  spikelet,  en- 
larged; c,  flowering  glume,  enlarged. 


obituarian 

Slpere“nireT^um  i*5’ ■ [S ee  occlude.-]  To 

flavescens , a native  shut  on  oi  hide  from  view.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 

of  Europe,  north-  London , 1894,  p.  434.  [Rare.] 
mi  Africa,  and  west-  obcuneate  (ob-ku'ne-at),  a.  [06-  + cuneate.] 
fi  ls  highly  esteem^  ^Tersely  cuneate ; wedge-shaped,  with  the 
as  a fodder  plant,  be-  ttun  ehd  at  the  base. 

ing  valuable  for  tern-  obe  (ob),  to.  , [Gr.  u/3 d.]  In  ancient  Laconia, 
a village  ; a district;  a subdivision  of  an  orig- 
inal  phyle  or  clan. 

obedience,  n.— Passive  obedience.  (6)  In  theol.,  a 
term  used  to  comprehend  Christ’s  sufferings  of  every 
kind,  as  distinguished  from  his  active  obedience,  or  per- 
fect performance  of  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law. 
The  distinction  is  considered  artificial  by  most  theolo- 
gians. 

nesses,  sworn  on  the  obediency  (o-be'di-en-si),  n.  Obedience ; sub- 

Gospels ; a solemn  mission  to  rule,  [&are.] 

0 ! what  a rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 

The  ingrain’d  instinct  of  old  revdfence, 

The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 

Must  I pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name? 

Coleridge,  tr.  of  Schiller,  Piecolomini,  v.  2. 

obedientiary  (o-be-di-en'shi-a-ri),  a.  and  «. 
[ML.  obedientiarius,  < L.  obedientia,  obedi- 
ence.] I.  a.  Owning  allegiance  and  obedience 
to  one  of  higher  rank. 

II.  n.  If.  Same  as  obedienciary. — 2.  In  a 
monastery  or  religious  house,  the  holder  of 
any  office  under  the  abbot  or  superior ; also, 
oue  charged  with  any  special  duty  or  ‘ obedi- 
ence.’ N.  E.  D. 


porary,  and  still  more 
for  permanent,  pas- 
tures and  yielding  a 
good  return  of  hay. 
It  is  not  well  known 
in  the  United  States, 
oath,  n.—  Gospel 
oath,  an  oath,  such  as 
that  required  of  wit- 


oath.  — Hippocratic 
Oath,  an  oath,  said  to 
have  originated  with 
Hippocrates  (460-377 
B.C.),  to  discharge 
worthily  the  duties  of 
their  calling,  taken, 
in  modified  form,  by 
medical  students  upon 
receiving  their  medi- 
cal degree. — Oath  de- 
cisory,  or  decision 
oath,  in  civil  law,  an 
oath  taken  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  an  action 
when  the  other,  con- 
ceiving that  he  had 


not  sufficient  proof  of  obedient-plant  (d-be'di-ent-plant),  re.  The 
the  facts  upon  which  fals?  dragon’s-head,  Physostegia  Virginiana. 

OVlpllOnQ'rio  n\  rATT 


oath  of  his  adversary 
_ as  to  the  matter  at 

issue.  The  adversary  must  then  either  take  the  oath 
or  refer  it  back  to  the  party  offering  it.  In  case  of  his 
refusal  to  do  either,  the  issue  was  determined  against 
him.  — Oath  ex  officio,  in  Eng.  law,  an  oath  by  which 
a member  of  the  clergy  accused  of  crime  was  form- 
erly allowed  to  establish  his  innocence.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  oath  of  those  who  were  allowed  to 
swear  to  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  See  compurga- 
t°r-  Oath  in  litem,  an  oath  taken  by  a plaintiff  as 
to  a thing  in  dispute  where  other  proof  is  not  found.— 
Oath  of  Amnesty,  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  prescribed  by  Lincoln’s 
proclamation  of  amnesty  and  reconstruction,  December 
8,  1863.  It  also  pledged  support  to  all  acts  of  Congress 


indigenous  grass,  Bromuts  arenarius,  growing  near’ the  nntbTfvih^  ani1_*?'z,A  "f^innesty. 
sea-coast,  from  which  good  hay  can  be  made.  Uettn  tom 


his  ciaim  was  founded,  — , . . , , „ , . •/ 

ottered  to  abide  by  the  ObellSCaria  (oV'e-lls-ka'ri-a),  to.  [NL.  (Cas- 
oath  of  w.  sini,  1825),  < Gr.  o/Ieib'raof,  obelisk;  doubtless 

in  allusion  to  the  elongated  receptacle.]  An 
old  generic  name,  still  sometimes  used  by 
horticulturists,  for  one  or  more  of  the  species 
of  *Ratibida  (which  see), 
obeliskoid  (ob-e-lis'koid),  a.  [obelislc  + -oid.] 
Having  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ; like  an  obelisk. 

The  obeliskoid  form  may  itself  be  regarded  as  another 
trace  of  Egyptian  influence  on  the  externals  of  Mycenean 
cult  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XXI.  17a 

obelism  (ob'e-lizm),  re.  [ obelus  + -ism.]  The 
act  of  obelizing : the  noting  of  a word  as  spuri- 

. . . and  all  "proclamations  madi'during  the'cfvii  'Y1'naft|kinf?  obelus’ 

War  in  reference  to  slaves.  Among  those  exempt  from  °0eriana  (lx.  O ber-lant),  n.  [Gr.,  < ober,  upper, 
its  benefits  were  civil  and  diplomatic  officers  of  the  Con-  + land,  laud.]  The  high  land  ; highlands:  as 
federacy,  the  superior  officers  (above  the  rank  of  colonel  [ca».],  the  Bernese  Oberland . 

m the  army  and  above  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy)  of  oheva hip  7o  "hn  n 4-  „hix>  l r* 

the  Confederate  army  and  navy,  and  those  who  left  the  0DeyaD1©  (9  ba  a-bl),  a.  [ obey  + -a&te.]  Ca- 
Umted  States  Congress,  United  States  judgeships,  or  the  Pat)le  or  being  Obeyed;  that  allows  or  com- 
United  States  army  or  navy  to  support  the  Confederacy,  mands  obedience. 

~ y,atil  0f  calumny , an  oath  required  from  a plaintiff  obfuscitv  (ob-fus'i-ti)  n T obfuscfou^  + -itu  1 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  a good  and  meritorious  cause  of  /ywp  ^ v u x , w'» /'•_  L^ujuitMOUS) 

action  and  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  unworthy  and  ^bfuseous  Or  obfuscated  condition.  [Rare.] 
illegal  motives  in  bringing  his  suit.  — Oath  purgatory,  A brutal  state  of  mental  obfuscity. 

an  oath  by  which  a man  purges  himself  of  an  offense,  and  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambrosian®,  IV.  177.  NED 

which  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  presumptions  of  guilt  ohi  7n/-hn  * / v -j  -u  u .1 

that  may  exist— for  example,  for  disobedience  to  a sub-  0&1  > ?*•]  To  bewitch  by  the 

poena  to  serve  as  a juror.— Parliamentary  oath  in  practice  or  obi;  charm  tor  the  cure  of  disease, 
Eng.  law,  an  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  Parliament  for  revenge,  etc. 

0bisP°’  2‘  In  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  other 

government;  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  an  oath 
prescribed  after  the  Civil  War  to  candidates  for  certain 
offices,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  pledge  of  loyalty,  the 
affiant  declared  that  he  had  not  participated  in  or 
aided  or  sympathized  with  the  war  against  the  Union. 

The  test  oaths  of  the  various  States  were  substantially 
the  same.  The  Supreme  Court  pronounced  them  uncon- 
stitutional because  ex  post  facto.  See  also  iron-clad  oath 


[oat,  re.] 

N.  E.  D. 


To  feed  with  oats; 


or  oth),  v.  [ME.  otlien,  athen;  < oath, 
re.]  I.  tram.  If.  To  make  to  take  an  oath; 
put  to  the  oath.— 2.  To  use  as  an  oath;  swear 
by- — 3.  To  call,  speak  to,  or  curse  with  an 
oath. 

II.  intrans.  To  swear;  use  oaths To  oath 

it,  to  use  oaths. 

oat-land  (ot'land),  n.  Land  sowed  with  and 
bearing  a crop  of  oats. 

°^'rUSt  (ot^ust)  ».  See  *rusfl 
oat-shell  (ot  shel),  n.  The  shell  of  a small 
marine  mollusk,  one  of  the  various  species  of 
Columbella,  used  for  necklaces.  E.  E.  Morris, 
Austral  English. 


oat  (ot),  v.  t. 
feed  oats  to. 

oat-grass,  n.  —American  oat-grass,  A vena  Hookeri, 
a species  resembling  the  European  A.  pratensis,  found 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  use- 
ful for  grazing  where  abundant  and  may  deserve  cultiva- 
tion.—California  oat-grass,  Danthonia  Calif ornica, 
the  largest  native  Danthonia  (three  feet  high),  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana  forming  a considerable  part  of  the 
meadow  vegetation  at  altitudes  of  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet. 

— Downy  oat-grass,  Avena  pvbescens,  a European 
species  valuable  for  mowing  and  pasturage  on  sandy 
loams.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  grain  region  of  the 
Pacific  slope  in  America.—  Golden  oat-grass.  Same  as 
yellow  if  oat-grass.  —Parry’s  Oat-grass,  Danthonia  Par- 
ryi.  It  resembles  the  California  oat-grass  and  replaces  it 

farther  south  ward.— Rocky  Mountain  oat-grass,  Da  n-  to  the  fungus  Ustilago  avense. 
thonra  intermedia,  a species  occurring  with  the  California  oat-«itnnp  (ot/ston'i  n In  rinthnl  o 
oat-grass,  but  ascending  to  higher  altitudes.-Tall  Oat-  J 7’-  n-  a < 0 Kre- 

grass,  (a)  See  oat-grass,  2.  (b)  In  New  South  Wales,  tl0n  exposed  of  indigestible  fragments  of 
Themeda  gigantea,  a grass  generally  growing  in  tussocks,  oatmeal  ; an  avenolith. 

55?.  O&ty  (?'«),  a.  [oat  + -»1.J  Of  the  nature  of 


Obispo. 


parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  four-horned 
sheep. 


drought.  It  yields  a large  amount  of  forage  in  its  basal 
leaves,  is  suitable  for  ensiling  if  cut  early,  and  lias  the 
advantage  of  seeding  freely.— Tennessee  oat-grass,  a 
slender  tufted  perennial,  Danthonia  compressa,  common 
in  hilly  country  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and 
farther  north,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  forage  of  ‘balds 
or  parks.— Wild  oat-grass,  (a)  See  oat-grass,  3.  The 


or  full  of  oats.  N.  E.  t>.  [Rare.] 
ob.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  the  Latin  obiter, 
incidentally,  by  the  way ; (c)  of  oboe. 

O.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  NL.  Oratorio  Bac- 
calaureus,  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

common  wild  oat-grass,  Danthonia  spicata,  ranges  from  obambulatory  (ob-am'bii-la-to-ri),  a.  [obam- 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a light-colored  tnfted  bulat(e)  + -ory.l  Ambulatory  continuallv 

perennial  of  thin  soils,  without  marked  agricultural  value,  wnlkino-  nVinnt-  

Also  called ivhite-top  and  old-fog.  (b)  The  wild  oat,  Avena  , ^ °rT?'  * asj  obambulatory 

fatua.  ( c ) The  Indian  grass,  Sorghastrum  avenaceum.  merchants.  [Kare.J 

See  Indian  -kgrass  (a),  (d)  Same  as  feather  -kbunch - obclude  (ob-klod'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ob- 


oat-smut  (ot/ smut),  to.  A disease  of  oats  due  re.  4f.  The  sinking  of  a star  or  planet 
i- j.  ” below  the  horizon ; setting. 

obital  (o'bit-al),  a.  and  re.  [obit  + -alk]  I.  a. 
Serving  to  register  or  commemorate  a death 
or  a memorial  service : as,  an  obital  book,  the 
obital  day. 

II.  re.  Aregister  of  obital  days  or  of  deaths ; 
an  obituary:  as,  an  English  obital. 
obitual,  a.  II.  to.  A register  of  deaths  or  of 
obit  days;  an  obital. 

obituarian  (o*bit-u-a'ri-an),  re.  [ML.  obitu- 
arius,  obituary,'  '+  -an.]  An  obituarist. 
[Rare.] 

There  is  one  characteristic  story  to  be  told  about  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  which  his  obituarians  have  missed,  prob- 
ably because  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  relates  to 
his  first  visit  to  New  York.  English  Newspaper. 


obituarize  obsequian 

obituarize  (o-bit'u-a-riz),  v.i.;  pret,  and  pp.  objurgatorily  (ob-jer'ga-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  an  obnebulated,  ppr  obnebulatina  [oh  4-  T 
obltuanzed,  ppr.  obituanzmg.  [ obituar(y)  + objurgatory  manner.  nebula  elm  d + T all9'  L,  t,  . 

« To  write  an  obituary  [Rare.]  .V.  T.  D objirgatrix  (ob-jer-ga'triks),  ». ; pi.  0^a-  otoounce  (ob-no^')]  v T-  Zt  I’X 

°otieM  °a  ( > (C)  °f  [ML.,  fem.  of  Zi.objurgator,  obnZZ,  pprZZulcing.  [Z^unZr?V< 

objectively.  a chider,  scolder.  See  -^objurgatory  In  law,  ^ J - " - J L - ’ v 

objectative  (ob-jek  ta-tiv),  a.  [NL.  *objecta-  a common  scold. 
tivus,  < L.  otrjectare,  object.]  Given  to  object-  obi.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  oblique  - lb)  of 
mg;  fond  of  making  objections.  N.  It.  V.  oblong. 
object-ball  (ob'jekt-bal),  n.  In  billiards,  any  oblately  (ob-lat'li),  adv.  In  qeom.,  in  an  ob- 
ball  except  the  striker’s : at  caroms,  distin-  late  manner. 

guished  as  first  or  second.^  oblational  (ob-la'shon-al),  a.  [oblation  + -aV.) 

object-clause  (ob  jekt-klaz'O,  n.  In  gram.,  a Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  oblation, 
substantive  or  a substantive  clause  which  oblationary  (ob-la'shon-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  f ob 
stands  in  the  relation  of  an  object  of  a verb.  — n T " ^ - ■ 

objectionable,  a.  II.  n.  An  objectionable 


: j rr**  l-  . 

ob-  + nuntiare,  tell,  announce.  See  announce .] 
To  announce  an  unfavorable  result  of  the 
auspices  taken  with  reference  to  some  pro- 
posed public  action:  a sort  of  veto:  said  of  a 
Roman  magistrate. 

The  people  . . . offered  him,  his  colleague  in  vain 
obnouncmg,  the  provinces  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Illyricum 
tor  five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions. 

Merivale,  Roman  Republic,  ix. 


person.  [Rare.] 

So  be,  the  whiskifled  Objectionable, 

Unclean,  abominable,  out-at-heels, 

Became  the  tutelary  Deity 
Of  all  the  Gauri  valley  villages. 

R-  Kipling,  Giffen’s  Debt,  1.  63. 
objectional  (ob-jek'sbon-al),  a.  [objection  + 
-aG.j  i . Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  objec- 
tion. A.  E.  D. — 2.  That  can  be  objected  to; 
objectionable. 

objectionist  (ob-jek'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
objects:  one  who  raises  objections. 


Or  or  pertaining  to  an  obnoxiety  (ob-nok-si'e-ti),  n.  [L.  obnoxius, 
obnoxious,  + -ety.)  Obnoxiousness.  [Rare.] 


lation  + - ary. ] I.  a. 

oblation;  oblational.  uuuuaious,  t -ecy.j  UDnoxiousness.  [Rare.] 

II.  «.  In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  obnunciate  (ob-nun'si-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
the  official  who  accepts  the  oblations  offered  obnunciated,  ppr.  obnunciating.  [L.  obnuntiare 
by  the  faithful.  He  also  had  a part  in  the  (PP-  -Qtus).  See  *obnounce.)  Same  as  *oS- 
service  in  the  early  church,  bringing  the  obla-  bounce. 

tions  of  bread  and  wine  from  the  patriarehium  Obnunciation  (ob-nun-si-a  ' shon),  n.  [L. 

to  til©  T)OTltiff  A,a1  AUratvi  mr  fVo  maoc  obllUntiatiof H-} . ( cih'nMsn.t.rnve  RnA'ksx' 


to  the  pontiff  celebrating  the  mass, 
oblatory  (ob-la/to-ri),  a.  [ oblat(ion ) 4-  -ory.~\ 
Relating  to  oblations  or  offerings. 

The  IcsuiticRll  Priests  . . . concluded  their  Masses 
and  oblatory  Sacrifices,  with  their  prayers  for  the  good 
successe  of  their  expected  hopes. 

Speed,  Hist.  Great  Britaine,  x.  1. 


obnuntiatio(n-),  (.  obnuntiare . See  *obnounceJ\ 
The  announcement  of  an  unfavorable  omen  by 
a Roman  magistrate  ; hence  the  dissolution  of 
the  assembly  and  the  rendering  void  of  some 
public  transaction.  Blount , Glossographia. 
obolos  (ob'o-los),  n.  [Gr.  o(ioUg.  See  obol.'] 
1.  Same  as  obolus  and  obol. — 2.  In  modem 


objective.  I.  a.  5.  In  qram. : (b)  ’Noting  the  \ ’ i „reat  ntfme’  x-  L 1.  Same  as  obolus  and  obol.—  2. 

case  expressing  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  See^te’t'1^  dbiiTti  *15?  greek  currency,  a piece  of  5 lepta. 

verb,  (c)  Iu  Eskimo  gram.,  noting  the  thing  or,?J1>Pso'd-  obomegoid  (ob-o-me'goid),  a.  [oh-  + omega  + 

possessed.  Also  * intransitive  (which  seel.—  °nH.lgall,CK^.0bc  n-  [obhgan(t)  + -cy.)  -old.)  Shaped  like  the  Greek  capital  omega 


possessed.  Also  (which  seek-  T ?Sv  S’’"'  »«(()  + -cy. ; 

Objective  certainty.  See  *certaW-  Objective  ing^oblfgatory.  enf°rCing  °r  °bliging>  or  of  be 


spectroscope.  See  ★ spectroscope . " 

II.  Achromatic  objective,  a combination  of  Obligate, 

lenses  used  in  optical  instruments,  as  the  microscope  or 
telescope,  m which  chromatic  aberration  is  corrected. — 

Protar  objectives.  See  hprotar. 
objectivist  (ob-jek'ti-vist),  n,  [objective  + 

-ist.)  _ One  who  believes  in  objectivism. 

objectivity,  n.  2.  In  psychol.,  detachment  , — =•  .... 

from  oneself;  independent  existence.  See  obligation,  Imperfect  obligations,  obligations 

til©  ©Xtract.  Which  are  ftnininprl  hv  moral  law  hut  urVtis>l>  ... , 


■ , a . II.  n.  An  obligate  parasite, 

oee  quotation  under  obligate , a. 

, . R J®  probable  that  the  intestinal  bacteria  are  not  essen- 
tial to  healthy  life.  The  chief  value  of  these  obligates 
lies  probably  in  their  potential  capacity  to  check  the 
growth  and  development  of  harmful  bacteria. 

Med.  Record,  Aug.  3,  1907,  p.  172. 


-Old.]  Shaped  like  the  Greek  capital  omega 
(2)  reversed  (jj).  N.  E.  D. 
oboz  (o-boz  ),  n.  [Russ,  obdzu,  obvozu , a train 
of  loaded  wagons  or  sledges,  = OBulg.  obozu 
( > Rum.  oboz),  baggage,  = Pol.  oboz,  an  en- 
campment, = OPruss.  abasus,  abbas,  wagon  ; 
< OBulg.  vezay,  vesti,  etc.,  = L.  vehere,  etc., 
carry.  See  vehicle,  wagon,  and  weighty  A 
wagon-train  composed  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  wagons,  each  horse  being  fastened  to 
the  wagon  in  front  so  as  to  form  a continuous 
line. 

obplacenta  (ob-pla-sen'tii),  n.  [ob-  + pla- 
centa.) The  part  of  the  uterine  mucosa  which 
is  opposite  the  mesometrium.  It  is  typically 
present  in  the  rabbit. 

The  contemplation  of  the  described  phenomena  of  the 
rabbit  a obplacenta.  Science,  March  29,  1901,  p.  494. 

j-.-ram'i-dal),  a.  [ob-  + py- 

. , — i . ,-,,>.1.  ramidaiy  Having  the  form  of  an  inverted 

objectization  (ob-jek-ti-za'shon),  n.  [objec-  obligator  (obTi-ga-tor),  n.  1 In  law  one  C'1’3"1]'1  ’ inversely  pyramidal. 
tize  + -ationy  The  action  of  objectizing,  who  binds  himself  or 'gives  his  bond  to  another  ol)Pyrlform  (ob-pir'i-fdrm),  a.  [ob-  + L. 
objectifying,  or  making  objective : as,  the  —2.  One  who  obliges  another. 

externalisation  or  objectization  of  one;s  own  obligatory,  a Bill  obligatory 

feelings.  rthUfmonmilon  / /-vlv  1 A 1 - . > - 


Among  the  other  mental  properties  of  sounds,  the  ob~  tract  See  ircontract  

jectimty ; and  the ^emotional  tinge  may  he  mentioned.  The  obliffationnrv  7nh  li  o -5 'ah™  q 
objectivity  of  a tone  is  a property  expressing  the  degree  OD1j6aiib0HRry  (OD-n  ga  Sjion-a-n) 


■ , "R"  » luipciiubu  vuj.15at1.uua,  ounganons 

winch  are  enjoined  by  moral  law,  but  which  are  unen- 
forceable in  any  legal  tribunal.— Obligation  of  con- 
tract. See  'kcontract. 


jvwvvcy  aim  cue  cuivniuiuu  tinge  may  ue  iueiiiioiiea.  rne 
objectivity  of  a tone  is  a property  expressing  the  degree 
to  which  we  consider  the  tone  not  to  belong  to  ourselves. 
A tone  produced  in  imagination,  as  in  mentally  singing 

a snnrr  has  nlmnaf.  nn  nhooot-i tritu  rP^» ..4-,. „ 1 1.. 


a. 


- w — a \-~  --  o v [obli- 

gation + - ary. ] Pertaining  to  or  containing 

..u»e.u»v.vu,  1.0  nicciwuij  dinging  or  expressing  an  obligation. 

a song,  has  almost  no  objectivity.  . . . Tones  actually  obligative  a.  2 In  bot  same  a*  nhlinnte  ■ 
sung  by  ourselves  are  more  objective;  those  sung  by  Vi*  ..  sam0  as^  00 ligate  . 

others  are  hiffhiv  ohiftntivp  thnno-h  avan  hovn  thn  d„„rnn  appiieci  to  parasites  and  saprophytes.  See 


dung  uuiBcivcs  me  inure  uujecuve;  tnose  sung  ny 

othere  are  highly  objective,  though  even  here  the  degree  tes.  oeo  rabbit’s  obplacenta 

of  objectivity  increases  with  t.ho  stra no-An «bh  Af  the  singer,  ooiigate  and  obligate  parasite,  under  parasite  r.  . , , . _ 

C.  MacMillan,  in  Minn.  But!  Stud.,  Bulletin  obpyranudal  (ob-pi-: 
IX.  930. 


* v. . -j  ...  uLrjv^wvn,  euuu^ii  even  ueic 

of  objectivity  increases  with  the  strangeness  of 
the  distance,  etc. 

Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  pp.  Ill,  112 


feelings. 

objectlessly  (ob'jekt-les-li),  adv.  In  a way 
that  is  purposeless. 

objectlessness  (ob'jekt-les-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  without  object  or  purpose. 
N.  E.  D. 


See  'febillS. 


w.  uui  vujjgcbbuiy.  ccex 

obliquangular  (ob-lek-ang'gu-lar),  a. 
lique-angled.  N.  E.  1).  [Rare.] 
oblique.  I.  a — Oblique  strophoid.  See  'h strophoid. 

II.  n.  2.  In  geom.,  except  the  perpendicu- 
lar, any  sect  from  a point  to  a straight  or  a 
plane. 


pear,  + forma,  form.] 
pear  with  its  smaller  end 


Exhibiting 


-----  . plane. 

object-memory  (ob^ekt-mem^o-ri),  n.  In  obliquitous  (ob-lik' wi-tus),  a. 
psychol.,  the  memory  of  things  or  objects  moral  or  intellectual  obliquity, 
aroused  by  the  presentation  of  a verbal  stim-  Obliterative  shading.  See  * shading . 
ulus  or  the  occurrence  of  a verbal  idea.  obliviscence  (ob-li-vis'ens),  n.  [NL.  * oblivis - 

hT36,]03!3]’'1,  an,  activBly  pr°dace  centia , (.  obliviscens,  forgetting,  ppr.  of  obli- 

visci,  forget:  see  obliviony  Forgetfulness. 


pyrus,  prop,  pirns 
Having  the  form  of 
upward . 

obreguin  (ob-ra-gen'),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.  ?]  A 
substance  of  fatty  and  resinous  character 
found  in  Mexico  as  an  exudation  nn  the  twigs 
of  Alcea  rosea.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied  Chem.. 

obrok  (o-brok'),  n.  [Russ,  obroku,  a poll-tax. 


*1,  ououiu  uiaRc  an  miuxu  tu  acuveiy  proauce 

the  complete  idea  with  its  object-memories  and  internal  visa  fore'et,  • see  oblivion  1 
word  and  not  rely  on  the  so-called  ‘spontaneous’ rise  ol  ’/  t v • Tvi-( 

the  idea  from  memory.  ObllVlSClble  (ob-li-vis'l-bl), 

Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  150. 


cence  and  -able,  -ible.) 
gettable.  [Rare.] 


object-point  (ob'jekt-point),  ».  In  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  drawing  of  objects  on  a greatly 
enlarged  scale  from  microscopic  originals, 
that  point  in  the  pantographic  system  of  links  jv.  , . j 

at  which  the  microscopic  objective  is  located  Oblong  number  See  ^number 
over  the  slide  or  object  being  observed  and  oblonffateif  f ob'16n®  tedl  a 
reproduced.  As  the  obiect-noint  is  moved  a,<>  V long-ga  ted),  a. 


, ,,  a.  [Cf.  +oblivis- 
Easily  forgotten;  for- 


quit-rent,  tax,  = Pol.  obrok,  provision,  pension, 
etc.,  = OBulg.  obroku,  a promise,  a stipend.] 
A fine  levied  on  a Russian  peasant  for  absence 
from  his  village. 

obs.  An  abbreviation  (5)  of  observation;  ( c ) 
of  observa  tory . 

obscurancy  (ob-sku'ran-si),  n.  [ obscuran(t ) 
+ -cy.~]  The  state  or  character  of  being  ob- 
scurant; obscurantism.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 


reproduced.  _ As  the  object-point  is  moved 
over  the  original,  a tracing-point  at  the  long 


sourant  * o 

That  does  not  exactly  strike  us  as  a good  reason  for  in-  »,  tt  re . ‘ L— — --j 

eluding  in  the  anthology  the  sonnets  he  wrote  about  those  O DSCUrant,  n.  11.  a.  Obscuring  or  darken- 
poets,  bo obliviscible,  excepting  by  himself.  mg;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of  an 

JV.  Y.  Times,  Sat.  Kev.,  Aug.  12,  1905,  p.  526.  obscurant.  [Rare.] 

obscurism  (ob-skur'izm),  n.  [obscure  + -ism.) 
[oblong  + Same  as  obscurantism. 


/uiuiigrtucu  \ o u luug-ga-teu;,  a.  \_ODlong  ~r  name  as  vuscuraiutsm. 

-ale±  + -ed‘*y  Having  greater  length  than  obsede  (ob-sed'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  obseded. 
breadth:  prolonged.  Dnr.  obsedina.  TF.  dhseder.  baaed  nn  T , nhei- 


_ . , - cxieveo  tUO  YlULlUlO  VJl  tl 

scale  which  gives  the  desired  multiplication 
of  size.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Aug.,  1905, 
p.  509. 

Object-space  (ob  ' jekt-spas),  n.  In  optics,  a 
space  or  region,  pertaining  to  any  optical  sys 


end  of  the  leverage  traces  the  outline  on  a oblong-elliptical To’b ^ 16ng  § lin'ti  kail 
scale  which  gives  the  desired  multiplication  °HJ .A 


J O — R \ y 1 p ot  JX evi  J , It ■ 

Having  the  shape  of  a long  ellipse : used  by 
Ridgway  to  denote  the  shape  of  certain  eggs 
of  birds. 

oblongish  (ob'loiig-ish),  a.  [oblong  + -is/jl.] 


tem  everv  Tioint^of  widibglii?aa?y  °ptlCa  ’SyS'  Somewhat  longer  than  wide.  ance  ; obsequious 

corresponding  space  called  the  ima™fpacc.  & 


7 - ^ IT “UO  M1L1  imago  XL 

The  mirror  in  a reflecting  telescope  which  ^“m^^udinal  (ob-lon-ji-tn  di-nal),  a.  Ob- 
receives  and  reflects  the  rays  proceeding  from  ,°,ng'  *V'  " J ' LKare-] 
the  object.  N.  E.  D.  oblongum  (ob-long'gnm),  n. ; pi.  oblonga  (-ga). 

object-table  (ob'jekt-ta'/bl),  n.  The  stage  of  tSee  oblon9-]  A prolate  ellipsoid, 
a microscope.  obloquial  (ob-16'kwi-al),  a.  [L.  obloquium, 

When  the  record  may  be  cut  out,  a micrometer  object 
table  under  a microscope  may  be  used. 


ppr.  obseding.  [F.  obsedcr,  based  on  L.  obsi- 
dere , obsess.  See  o&sess.]  To  assail  or  vex 
from  without,  as  an  evil  spirit ; obsess.  N.  E.  I). 
[Rare.] 

obsequence  (ob'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  obseguentia, 
< L.  obsequens,  ppr.:  see  obsequeuty  Compli- 
ance ; obsequiousness.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 


Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  74. 

objurgative  (ob-jer'ga-tiv),  a.  [objurgate  + 
-ive.)  Same  as  objurgatory. 
objurgator  (ob-jer'ga-tor),  n.  One  who  objur- 
gates or  chides. 


obloquy,  + -al1.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  obloquy. 

obmutescent  (ob-mu-tes'ent),  a.  [L.  obmutes- 


- - In  phys.  geog.,  the  opposite 

of  consequent:  said  of  streams  which  have 
grown  by  headward  erosion  so  as  to  flow  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  dip  of  the  underlying 
strata. 

The  beheaded  stream  . . . holds  its  former  course 
below  the  divide,  but  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  head- 
waters ; the  portion  of  the  stream  . . . from  the  divide 
on  the  hard  bed  to  where  the  subsequent  stream  ...  in- 
tersected it,  is  reversed.  For  Buch  reversed  streams 
Davis  has  proposed  the  name  obsequent. 

I.  C.  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America,  p.  191. 


— ■ „ I - -•  x.  v.  ji usseii,  wavers  or  ivorrn  America,  p.  191. 

+ mutescere,  grow  mute.  < mutus.  mute.!  \ OI . : I". ’ ■ . ^ 1 


+ mutescere,  grow  mute,  < mutus,  mute.] 
Growing  mute ; wilfully  mute ; dumb, 
obnebulate  (ob-neb'u-Iat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


> MGr.  bjiaknovtov,  ofhuov,  retinue,  suite,  esp’. 
of  the  emperor;  lit.,  in  L.,  following,  obe- 
dience. See  obsequy,  obsequious.)  Of  or  per- 


obsequian 

taining  to  the  retinue  (of  the  Byzantine  obtusilinguine  (ob-tu-si-ling'gwin),  a.  Of  or 
emperor).  See  the  extract. 

This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  of  the  troops  who,  in  the  new  language  of 
the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Obsequian  Theme.  (Note. 

In  the  division  of  the  Themes,  or  provinces  described  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  . . . the  Obsequium,  a 
Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth 
in  the  public  order.)  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  VI.  lii. 

obsequity  (ob-se'kwi-ti),  n.  [obsequious ) + 

- ty .]  Obsequiousness.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
observ,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  observe. 

observation,  n Batten  observations.  See  kbat- 

tent.— Meridian  observation.  Same  as  meridian  alti- 


oceanward 

Occipito-nuchal  shield  a little  longer  than  broad,  eudlng 
pertaining  to  the'  Obtusilingues.  m two  rounded  prooep^.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  26. 

hr'-ec? ] Having  occipitoposterior  (ok-sip"i-to-pos-te'ri-or),  a. 
tusus,  Obtuse,  -t-  pennams,  wmgea.j  navmg  t),e  directed  backward  : notine- 

wings  which  are  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
obtusirostrate  (ob  tu-si-ros'trat),  a . 


[L.  ob- 

tusus,  obtuse,  + rostrum,  beak,  P -afeL]  1. 
Having  an  obtuse  beak.— 2.  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing a blunt  rostrum  or  proboscis. 

0.  Bulg.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Bulgarian, 
obumbratory (ob-um'bra-to-ri),  a.  [obumbrate 
+ -ory.]  Overshadowing,  darkening,  or  shad- 
N.  E.  D. 


Having  the  occiput  directed  backward  : noting 
a position  of  the  fetus  in  which  its  occiput 
points  to  the  sacrum  of  the  mother, 
occipitorostral  (ok-sip,/i-t6-ros'tral),  a.  Be- 
longing to  both  occiput  and  rostrum, 
occlusal  (o-klo'sal),  a,  [L.  occlusus , pp.  of 
occludere,  close  up,  + -ail.]  Same  as  *morsal : 
noting  the  biting  or  grinding  surface  of  a 
tooth. 


_ mg. 

tude  of  a star  (which  sen,  under  altitude).-  Pendulum  obvelation  (ob-ve-la'shon),  n.  [NL.,  *obve-  occlusion,  «.  3.  In  dentist™,  the  fitting  into 
AHmanta  •(  otanv  latio(n-),  < LL.  obvelafe,  cover  over,  < L.  ' - ‘ ' ' " 

observatorial  (ob-zfer-va-to'ri-al),  a.  [obser-  ob-  + velare,  cover,  veil : see  veil,  ».]  A con- 
vatoru  + -aU. ] Of  or  characteristic  of  a sci-  cealing;  concealment;  opposed  to  revelation. 
entific  observer  or  of  an  observatory.  N.E.l).  obverse,  n.  3.  Specifically,  m logic,  the  con- 
observatory,  n.—  National  observatory,  the  astro-  tranommal  of  the  inverse  of  a proposition. 

■ ’ ’ -II-  If  C is  D,  then  A is  B,  (iii)  is  the  converse  of  the  typh 


nomical  observatory  of  a country,  generally  situated  in 
the  capital  city.  Washington  contains  the  national 
observatory  of  the  United  States ; Paris  holds  the  same 
for  France ; Saint  Petersburg  for  Russia ; and  Greenwich 
for  England.— Physical  observatory,  an  observatory 
designed  for  the  observation  of  physical,  meteorologic, 
magnetic,  or  other  terrestrial  phenomena,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  certain  solar  phenomena. 


ob  version,  w.  2.  In  logic : ( b ) The  taking  of 
, _ . , T ,,  , the  contranominal  of  the  inverse, 

observer,  n.  5.  In  exper.  psycho!.,  the  general  0^ver^  ,r  ^ 2.  In  logic , to  form  or  take  the 

term  for  the  subject  of  a psychological  expen-  obvt.rg>e  Qf  . proposition). 
ment:  opposed  to  experimenter , the  general  0bvertend  (ob-ver'tend),  n.  [L . obvertendus, 


each  other  of  the  cusps  of  the  opposing  teeth 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

The  age,  sex,  and  health  of  the  patient,  the  character 
of  the  occlusion  or  bite,  and  the  force  exerted  in  mastica- 
tion. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  418. 

, , , . Occlusion  of  gases.  See  occlude,  2. 

cal  Theorem  (i).  The 1 contrapositive  of  the  last  Theorem,  0CCU.lt,  V.  t.—  Occulting  apparatus,  the  apparatus 
VI*.  • Tf  A is  net.  B.  then  O is  not  D.  Gvl  is  termed  the  used  hl  lighthouses  for  ,^5dern^  the  beam  of  light  inter- 

mittent,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  a par- 
ticular lighthouse  from  others. 

11.  iutrans.  To  undergo  occultation ; be 
hidden  or  concealed,  as  a star  or  the  inter- 
mittent beam  of  light  from  a lighthouse. 


viz. : If  A is  not  B,  then  C is  not  D,  (iv)  is  termed  the 
obverse  of  the  typical  Theorem  (i). 

A ss'n  Improvement  of  Oeom.  Teaching , Plane  Geom., 

[p.  12. 


term  for  the  person  who  arranges  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment. 

Some  experiments  are  best  performed  by  oneself  on 
oneself.  Most,  however,  require  two  persons  for  their 
performance  : the  observer,  O,  who  makes  the  introspec- 
tion, and  the  experimenter,  E,  who  handles  the  instru- 
ments and  makes  the  records. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  xiii. 

obsession,  «.  3.  In  pathol.,  a constant  brood- 

ing upon  any  subject,  such  as  the  thought  of 


< obvertere,  turn  toward.  See  obvert,  u.]  In 
logic,  the  original  proposition  to  be  obverted. 
obvolution  (ob-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [LL.  obvolu- 
tio{n-),  < L.  obvolvere,  wrap  around.  See  *ob- 
volve. ] A folding  around,  as  of  a bandage 
round  a limb;  a twist;  a fold.  N.E.D. 
obvolutive  (ob-vo-lu'tiv),  a.  [L.  obvolutus, 
pp.  of  obvolvere,  wrap  around,  + -ire.]  Same 
as  obvolute.  Thomas. 


The  light  occults  every  ten  seconds,  seven  seconds 
visibility  and  three  seconds’  obscuration,  the  occultations 
being  actuated  by  a double  valve  arrangement. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  464. 


death,  until  the  mind  becomes  dominated  by  obvolve  (ob-volv'),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  ob- 


volved,  ppr.  obvolving.  [L.  obvolvere,  wrap 
around,  cover  all  over,  < ob-  + volvere,  wrap, 
roll:  see  volute.']  1.  To  fold  or  roll  around; 
cover  up  by  wrapping  around;  disguise,  as  an 
odor. — 2+.  To  cause  to  roll  or  revolve:  as,  to  occultist, 
obvolve  the  eyeball. 


that  one  idea. 

obsessional  (ob-sesli'on-al),  a.  [obsession  + 

-aZ1.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a siege;  obsid- 

ional. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
obsession. 

obsolescently  (ob-so-les'ent-li),  adv.  In  such 
a way  as  to  be  obsolesceut,  or  gradually  be-  ofoylgm,  h-  Same  as  obiism. 
coming  obsolete.  OC.  An  abbreviation  of  ocean. 

obsolete,  a.  3.  In  hot.,  noting  an  organ  which  Ocapia,  n.  An  amended  form  of  Okapia,  but 
is  rudimentary  or  scarcely  apparent.  untenable  because  antedated.  See  fiOkapia. 

The  sporophore  is  obsolete  when  the  spore-bearing  Occamistic  (ok-a-mis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 

hvphse  are  not  sharply  distinct  from  the  mycelium.  - - — 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV III.  556. 

obstet.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  obstetrical ; (b) 
of  obstetrics. 

Obstetric  canal.  See  *canall. 

Obstetrical  chair.  See  *chair. 
obstinacious  (ob-sti-na'shus),  a.  [obstinate 
+ -ious  (after  contumacious,  etc.).]  Having 
an  obstinate  nature ; obstinate.  A.  E.  D. 

[Rare.] 

“Well,  I guess,  Squire,  the  old  man  has  been  again  an 
obstinacious  fool.  Had  I not  been  as  everlasting  obstina- 
cious as  a pine  stump,  I ’d  ’a  followed  your  counselling.” 

Galt,  Lawrie  Todd,  iv.  6. 

obstructant  (ob-struk'tant),  n.  [obstruct  + 

-ant.]  That  which  obstructs. 

The  ruptured  walls  of  the  interna  curling  up  in  the 
lumen  act  as  an  obstructant  to  the  current. 

Med.  Record,  May  30,  1903,  p.  884. 

obstructivism  (ob-struk'ti-vizm),  n.  [obstruc- 
tive + -ism.']  The  practice  of  systematic  ob- 
struction. 

obt.,  obdt.  [/•  e,  or  cap. ] Abbreviations  of 
obedien  t. 

obtainal  (ob-ta'nal),  n.  [obtain  + -aZ1.]  Ob- 
tainment.  JY.  E.  I).  [Rare.] 
obtainance  (ob-ta'nans),)f.  [obtain  + -ance.] 

Same  as  *obiainal.  [Rare.] 
obtrigonal(ob-trig'o-nal),a.  [ob-  + trigonal.'] 

Same  as  obtriangular. 

obtrigonate  (ob-trig'  o-nat),  a.  [ob-  + trigo- 
natel]  Same  as  obtriangular. 
obtunder  (ob-tun'der),  n.  [obtund  + -er1.] 

1.  Same  as  obtundent. — 2.  Same  as  obturator  : 
an  incorrect  use. 


OCCUlter  (o-kul'ter),  n.  That  which  occults : 
specifically  applied  to  the  mechanism  or  de- 
vice which,  m lighthouses,  periodically  in- 
terrupts or  occults  the  beam  of  light  ; also  to 
the  device  used  in  heliographic  signaling  to 
interrupt  or  divert  the  beam  of  light  reflected 
from  the  mirror  of  the  heliostat,  heliograph, 
or  heliotrope. 

This  light  shows,  instead  of  one  prolonged  flash  at  in- 
tervals of  one  minute,  as  would  be  produced  by  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  absence  of  a gas  occulter,  a group  of  short 
flashes  varying  in  number  between  six  and  seven. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  266. 

n,  II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  oc- 
cultism characteristic  of,  or  characterized 
by,  occultism. 

Cabalistic,  occultist,  Indian,  and  modern  spiritualistic 
ideas  and  formulas.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVL  275. 

occultistic  (ok-ul-tis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
occultists  or  to  occultism ; occultist. 

or  of  the  nature  of  Occamism.  occupancy,  n Title  by  occupancy.  See+title. 

occasionless  (o-ka'zhou-les),  a.  Without  oc-  occupant,  n.—  General  occupant.  In  common  law, 
casion  ; without  ground  or  reason.  when  the  life  tenant,  who  held  an  estate,  for  himself  only 

. , 7,  , , ,,  . ,3  , w.  ,-s  M r-  and  not  for  his  heirs,  pour  auter  vie,  died,  any  person 

occidentality  (ok  Sl-den-tal  l-tl),  n.  [OCCl-  was  entitled  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  estate  and  to 

dental  + -ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  occi-  hold  it  during  the  life  of  the  cestui  que  vie.  The  first 
dental ; the  state  of  being  in  the  west.  See  person  who  so  entered  was  called  the  general  occupant, 
orientality. — 2.  Westernism;  a Western  or  Occupation  disease,  a disease  arising  from 
American  trait  or  characteristic. 


His  occidentalities  had  for  her  the  charm  of  novelty. 
They  affected  her  taste  ...  as  something  dubiously  de- 
lightful. W.  S.  Mayo,  Never  Again,  i. 

occidentalization  (ok-si-den^tal-i-za'shon),  n. 
[occidental^  + -ation.]  The  act  of  imbuing 
with  Occidental  or  Western  thought  and 
peculiarities. 

The  Occidentalization  of  Russia  proceeded  with  giant 
strides  in  the  reign  of  Catherine.  The  Imperial  dilet- 
tante, as  our  author  calls  her,  wrote  comedies  and  essays. 

Athenseum,  Jan.  6,  1906,  p.  11. 

Occipital  eminence,  a protuberance  in  the  lateral  ventri- 
cle of  the  brain  which  marks  the  situation  of  the  occipital 


F disease  arising  from  causes 

incTJent  to  the  patient’s  occupation,  as  lead-poisoning 
among  painters. 

The  many  causes  of  occupation  diseases,  so-called,  in 
which  we  recognize  the  introduction  into  the  body  chiefly 
with  the  inspired  air,  hut  also  by  way  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  possibly  by  way  of  other  mucous  surfaces  and 
the  skin,  of  injurious  foreign  particles,  are  at  present 
only  slightly  understood  and  act  not  wholly,  probably,  by 
increasing  susceptibility  to  bacterial  and  allied  infections, 
hut  often  through  direct  chemical  and  physical  mal- 
influences.  N.  Flexner,  in  Science,  Jan.  24,  1908,  p.  128. 


occupiable  (ok'u-pi-a-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  occupied, 
ocean-bug  (d'sbau-bug),  n. 
eropterous  insect  of  the 
(which  see). 


[occupy  + -able.] 

Any  aquatic  het- 
genus  Halobates 


fissure.— Occipital  fissure.  Same  as  parieto-occipi- 

tal fissure. — Occipital  index,  operculum, plane.  See  , 

■kindex,  etc. — Occipital  segment.  (6)  The  posterior  of  ocean-going  (o  shan-go  'ing),  a,  bea-gomg; 
three  principal  segments,  or  sections,  into  which  the  ajqe  meet  safely  the  dangers  of  ocean  Iiavi- 

Bkull  maybe  divided,  the  others  being  the  .frontal  and  .. 
parietal  segments.  It  is  composed  of  the  basioccipital,  gallon. 

exoccipitals,  and  infra-occipital.  The  former  is  an  ocean-going  vessel,  and  must  be  pre- 

occipito-anterior  (ok-sipH-to-an-teT-i-or),  a,  pared  to  meet  all  conditions  °fmd: a"d®ea-XXXIL  6oa 
Having  the  occiput  anterior : noting  a position  . \ ’’ 

of  the  fetus  in  which  its  occiput  is  directed  oceanic,  a.  4.  [cap.\  Pertaining  to  or  noting 


toward  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  of  the 
mother. 

OCCipitobasilar  (ok-sip''i-t6-bas'i-lar),  a.  Re- 
lating to  both  the  occiput  and  the  base  of  the 
skull. 


the  languages  of  the  Malay-Polynesian  group, 
oceanid  (o'she-a-nid),  n.  A marine  mollusk, 
as  distinguished,  from  a naiad  or  fresh-water 
shell. 

ocean-river  ( 6'  shan-riv  ’ er),  n.  [Tr.  Gr. 

obturator,  n.  (d)  III  photog.,the  instantaneous  shutter  occipitocervical  (ok-sipM-to-ser'vi-kal),  a.  lAfoiof  Rimwind  the 

of  a camera  ( e ) Anything  used  to  close  the  orifice  of  a Relating  to  both  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  surro 
hollow  instrument,  such  as  a speculum  or  catheter,  dur-  inhabited  world.  Also  called  ocean-stream. 

in!““^ has  its  obturator,  which  is  to  be  used  OCCipitO.-iliaC  (ok-sipH-to-iPi-ak),  «.  Having 

only  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  the  end  of  the  spe-  the  occiput  directed  to  the  iliac  region : noting  t.0rm  .r,-V  ™ “ 

- ’ • ’ - a position  of  the  fetus  in  which  its  occiput  inhabited  world.  See  *ocean-nxer 

points  toward  the  groin  of  the  mother.  oceanward  (o'slian-ward),  a.  [ocean  + -ward.] 

occipitonuchal  (ok-Sip"i-to-nu'kal),  a.  Per-  Directed  to  or  toward  the  ocean:  as,  an  oceau- 
taining  to  the  occiput  and  the  iiape  ; speci-  ward  view. 

fically,  in  iclith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  bony  oceanward,  oceanwards  (o  _ shan  - ward, 
plates  on  fishes  which  extend  over  the  back  of  -wardz),  adv.  [oceanward,  a.J 
parts.  the  head  and  down  over  the  nape.  tion  of  the  ocean. 


culum  during  introduction. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  779. 
Obturator  fissure.  Same  as  ilio-ischiadic  + fissure . 

— Obturator  index.  See  'kindex. — Obturator  notch. 

See  knotch. 

obtusifid  (ob-tu' si-fid),  a.  [L.  ob  tusus,  obtuse, 
+ -fidus,  i finder e,  split.]  Divided  into  obtuse 


In  the  direc- 


oceanwise 


Octavian 


oceanwise  (o'shan-wiz),  adv.  Byway  of  the  ocotillo  (o-ko  tel'yo),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  diminu- 
oeeau ; appropriately  to  the  ocean. 

O.  Cel.,  0.  Celt.  Abbreviations  of  Old  Celtic. 
ocellation  (os-e-la'shon),».  [ ocellate  4-  -/««.] 

An  eye-shaped  marking ; an  ocellus, 
ocelliform  (o-sel'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  ocellus , eye, 

4-  forma,  form.]  Resembling  an  ocellus  in 
shape. 

ocelloid  (o-sel'oid),  a.  [ ocellus  + -old.']  Like 
an  ocellus. 

och  (och),  interj.  An  Irish  form  of  O.  See  O2. 
ochavo  ( o - cliii ' vo  ),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  octavus, 
eighth:  see  octave.]  The  half-cuarto  of  the 
Spanish  monetary  system  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  their  successors.  Also  called 
chavo. 

ocher,  n.  3.  A metallic  oxid  which  occurs  in 
the  form  of  an  earthy  powder  or  easily  crum- 
bled mass:  as  antimony  ocher  ; bismuth  ocher; 
tungstic  ocher.—  Cadmium  ocher.  S ee  hcadmium. 

— Flowers  of  ocher,  a local  name  for  barite  in  certain 
regions,  as  the  Cartersville  district  in  Georgia,  where  its 
presence  in  the  soil  is  found  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
ocher  deposits. — Plumbic  ocher,  massicot — Spanish 
ocher,  red  ocher(hematite).—  Tantalic  ocher,  a brown- 
ish oxid  of  tantalum  observed  on  crystals  of  tantalite. — 

Telluric  ocher,  tellurite  — Uranic  ocher,  uraconite. 

— Vanadic  ocher,  a yellow  pulverulent  substance  ob- 
served with  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  inferred 
to  be  an  oxid  of  vanadium. — Vitriol  OCher.  Same  as 
•kglockerite. — Yellow  ocher,  limonite.  See  also  yellow 
ocher , under  yellow . 

ocher,  ochre  (o'ker ),v.t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
ochered,  ochred,  ppr.  ochering,  ochring.  [ocher, 

».]  To  mark  or  stain  with  ocher.  N.  E.  D. 
ocheraceous,  ochraceous  (d-ker-a' shius, 
o-kra'shius  j,  a.  [ocher  + -aceous.]  Same  as 
ocherous. 

ocherish  (o'kdr-ish),  a.  Same  as  ocherous  or 
ochery. 

ochlocrat  (ok'lo-krat).M.  [ochlocracy  (-crat-).] 

An  upholder  of  ochlocracy  or  mob-rule, 
ochlophobist  (ok-lof'o-bist),  n.  [Gr.  oykof, 


tive  of  ocote.  See  *ocotilla.]  In 'the  south- 
western Unitea 
States,  north- 
ern Mexico,  and 
Lower  Califor- 
nia, a name 
applied  to  sev- 
eral species  of 
Fouquieria,  es- 
pecially to  F. 
splendens,  a 
shrub  which 
grows  in  arid, 
stony  soil,  and 
which  has  many 
spiny  stems  ter- 
minating in  , 
slender  pani- 
cles of  red  flow- 
ers. The  stems 
readily  take  root 
when  cut  off  and 
stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  are  much  used 
for  fences  and 
hedges.  The  bark 
contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  resin,  a pe- 
culiar wax  like  that 
of  the  Brazilian 
wax-palm,  Coper ni- 
eta  cerifera.  It  is 

cut  into  splints,  called  ocotillas , which  burn  with  an 
aromatic  fragrance  and  are  used  as  candles  in  illuminat- 
ing churches  and  for  carrying  at  funerals. — Tree-OCO- 
ti.110,  Fouquieria  Macdougalii,  an  arboreus  species 
which  grows  in  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
having  pendulous  branches  and  slender  panicles  of  bright 
red  flowers.  See  Fouquieria  and  ★ Fouquieriace.ee. 

ocreaceous  (ok-re-a'shius),  a.  In  hot.,  con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  ocrete.  See  ocrea,  1. 

octactine  (ok-t ak'tin),  n.  [Gr.  o/crw,  eight, 
+ aur<q  ( auriv -),  ray.]  A sponge-spicule  hav- 
ing eight  regular  arms ; an  octaster. 

OCtad,  n.  II.  a.  Having  valence  equal  to 
that  of  eight  monad  atoms,  as  platinum  in 
the  double  chlorid  of  platinum  and  potassium 
(K2PtCl6). 


Ocotillo  ( Fouquieria  splendens). 
a,  calice  and  pistil;  b,  corolla; 
c,  stamen. 


crowd,  4-  -tpo/3oc,  -fearing,  4-  -ist.]  One  who 
fears  crowds  or  mobs;  one  who  dreads  the 
ascendancy  of  the  mob  or  mob-rule. 

ochnaceous  (ok-na'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the  °ctaeteric(ok''ta-e-ter'ik),« 
plant  family  Ochnaccie. 

Ochotona  (ok-o-to  'na),  n.  [Ochodona,  the 
Mongol  name  for  the"  pika.]  The  generic 
name  of  the  small  dnplicidentate  rodents 
commonly  known  as  pikas  or  little  chief  hares : 
used  by  Link  in  1795.  The  name  Lagomys, 
long  used,  was  originally  given  to  “an  un- 
natural and  undefined  combination  of  forms 
with  squat  bodies,”  and  is  untenable.  See 
cut  at  Lagomys. 

Ochotonidae  (ok-o-ton'i-de),  u.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Ochotona  + -id*.]  A family  of  small  rodents, 
related  to  the  hares.  The  name  replaces  La- 
gomyidee,  and  the  characters  of  the  group 
are  given  under  that  word.  Oldfield  Thomas, 

1897. 

ochrodermia  (d-kro-ddr'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pale  yellow,  4-  <5 ep/ia,  skin.]  Yellow- 
ness of  the  skin. 

ochroite  (ok'ro-it),  n.  [Gr.  oixp'k,  pale  yellow 
(see  ocher),  + -ite2.]  A name  given  by  Klap- 
roth in  1803  to  the  Swedish  mineral  now  called 
cerite,  from  which  he  had  extracted  a new 
earth  (impure  oxid  of  cerium)  which  he  termed 
ochroiterde  on  account  of  its  ocherous  yellow 
color. 

ochronosus  (d-kro-no'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.u^pd?, 
pale  yellow,  + voaog,  disease.]  A dark  yellow- 
ish-brown or  brownisb-black  pigmentation  of 
the  tissues,  especially  of  the  ligaments  and 
other  structures  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  joints : in  some  cases  this  ap- 
pearance is  associated  with  alkaptonuria. 

O-cm.  An  abbreviation  of  ohm-centimeter. 


Reverse. 

Octagon.  (Size  of  the  original.) 


[octaeter(is) +-ic.  ] 
Belonging  to 
or  of  the  na- 
ture of  the 
octaeteris. 
octaeterid 
(ok"ta-e-ter'- 
id),  n.  Same 
as  octaeteris. 
octagon,  n.  3. 
A gold  coin 
of  octagonal 
shape,  of  the 
value  of  50 
dollars,  is- 
sued in  1851 
by  the  United 
States  assay- 
office  in  San 
Francisco, 
octagram 
(ok'ta-gram), 
n.  [Br.  OUTU, 
eight,  4- 
ypdppa,  a 
writing.]  A 
polygram  of 
eight  sides, 
octahedric 
(ok  - ta  - he 
drik), " a. 
Same  as  octa- 
hedral. 

In  the  course 
of  three  to  four 
hours  octahedric 
crystals  of  K 


OCOte  (o-ko'te),  ».  [Nahuatl  ocotl.]  The  com- 
mon Mexican  or  candlewood  pine  (which 
see,  under  pine).  In  New  Mexico  the  word  octahedrical  (ok-ta-he'dri-kal) 


is  used  to  designate  very  resinous  pine-wood. 

OCOtilla  (d-ko-tel'ya),  n.  [Mex.  ocotilla,  dimin. 
of  ocote,  < Nahuatl  ocoll,  a pine-tree.]  1 . In 
Mexico,  a name  applied  to  resinous  splints 
of  pine-wood,  especially  those  of  Pinus  Teo- 
cote,  used  in  the  market-places  and  churches 
as  torches  and  candles. — 2.  The  stems  and 
splints  of  stems  of  other  plants,  especially 


platinum  chloride  form  a yellow  precipitate  that  presents 
characteristic  microscopic  features. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VIII.  56. 

a.  Same  as 


octahedral. 

OCtahedrid  (ok-ta-he'drid),  n.  and  a.  [Cf.  oc- 
tahedron.] I.  it.  The  name  given  by  N. 
Story-Maskelyne  (‘‘Crystallography,”  1895) 
to  any  plane  which  intersects  all  the  three 
crystallographic  axes. 

H.  a.  In  crystal.,  cutting  all  three  axes  of 
coordinates. 


those  of  Fouquieria  splendens  and  allied  octahedrite,  n.  2.  A meteoric  iron  with  oc- 
species,  which  contain  resin  and  a peculiar  tahedral  structure,  which  is  usually  distinctly 
wax,  and  burn  with  a fragrant  aromatic  odor,  marked  by  the  lamellae  of  kamacite,  tfeuite, 


and  plessite,  seen  in  the  Widmamislattian 
figures.  Most  iron  meteorites  fall  in  this 
class.  See  * meteorite . 

OCtahedroid  (ok-ta-he'droid),  n.  [octahedr(on) 
+ -old.]  In  math.,  a four-dimensional  body 
bounded  by  8 cubes. 

octahedron,  n .—  Octahedron  function.  See  ★/unc- 
tion.—Three-faced  octahedron,  a trisoctahedron. 
octahedrous  (ok-ta-he'drus),  a.  Same  as  oc- 
tahedral. 

octaid  (ok'ta-id),  a.  Same  as  *octahedrid. 

TV.  J.  Lewis,  Crystallography,  p.  493. 
octakishexahedron  (ok • ta-kis-liek^sa-he'- 
dron),  n.\  pi.  octakishexahedra  (-drii).  [Gr. 
burdsiQ,  eight  times;  + if,  six,  + sdoa,  seat, 
base.]  Same  as  hexoctahedron. 

OCtameral  (ok-tam'e-ral),  a.  [Gr.  ouTapcpr/q, 
in  eight  parts,  + -al  1.]  Same  as  octamerous. 
octamerism  (ok-tam'e-rizm),  n.  [octamert  ous) 
4-  -ism.]  The  state  of  having  parts  or  organs 
in  series  of  eight:  used  specifically  in  zoology 
and  botany. 

Octane  (ok'tan),  ».  [L.  octo,  eight,  + -ane.] 

An  oily  hydrocarbon,  CgHls,  of  the  paraffin 
series.  It  occurs  in  petroleum,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  ligroin.  It  boils  at 
124°  C.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  t o diiso- 
butyl (C8H18). 

octanol  (ok'ta-nol),  n.  [octane  + -ol.]  Octyl 
alcohol,  C8H17.OH,  derived  from  octane.  It 
is  a liquid  which  boils  at  195.5°  C.  The  ace- 
tate occurs  in  the  oil  of  Heracleum  Sphondy- 
lium,  and  the  butyrate  in  the  oils  of  H. 
giganteum  and  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Octant,  n.  4.  Each  of  the  eight  regions  into 
which  space  is  divided  by  three  eopunctal  non- 
costraight planes. 

octantal  (ok-tan 'tal),  a.  [octant  + -al1.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  octant,  in 
any  sense. 

octarch  (ok'tark),  a.  [Gr.  okto>,  eight,  + apx+l, 
origin.]  In  hot.,  having  eight  centripetally 
developed  xylem  plates : said  of  some  radial 
vascular  cylinders. 

octarticulate  (ok-tar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  4-  articulatus,  jointed  (see  articulate).] 
Having  eight  joints. 

octaseme  (ok'ta-sem),  a.  Same  as  octasemic. 
octaster  (ok-tas  ' ter),  n.  A sponge-spicule 
having  eight  actines  radiating  from  a center; 
an  octactine. 

octastichous  (ok-tas'ti-kus),  a.  Same  as  octo- 
stichous. 

octastyle,  a.  II.  n.  A building  having  eight 
columns  in  front ; especially,  a Greek  or  Ro- 
man temple  having  that  number  of  columns 
in  the  front  row  of  the  portico, 
octatomic  (ok-ta-tom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oktw,  eight, 
+ aropoq,  atom,  4-  -ic.]  Forming  molecules 
which  consist  of  eight  similar  atoms,  as  sul- 
phur. 

octavalent  (ok-tav'a-lent),  a.  [Gr.  6 kto, 
eight,  + E.  valent.]  Having  a quantivalence 
of  eight;  octad. 

Octave.  I.  «.  5.  In  fencing,  the  eighth  guard: 
point  low,  hand  moving  to  the  right.— Law  of 
octaves.  See  irlawl.  — Subcontra  octave,  in  acoustics, 
the  lowest  octave  of  the  musical  scale,  comprising  the 
interval  between  16J  and  S3  complete  vibrations  per 
second. — Thrust  in' octave,  in  fencing,  a thrust  with 
the  knuckles  upward  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  oppo- 
nent’s right. 

II.  a.  2.  In  music,  noting  a tone,  note,  in- 
strument, organ-stop,  etc.,  whose  pitch  is  an 
octave  above  the  ordinary  pitch  or  any  pitch 
taken  for  reference:  as,  the  piccolo  is  an 
octave  flute. 

octave-forks  (ok'tav-fdrkz),  it.  pi.  In  exper. 
psycho!.,  a pair  of  tuning-forks  tuned  to  the 
interval  of  the  octave. 

Try  with  a pair  of  octave-forks  on  resonance  boxes  or 
held  over  resonance  bottles. 

E.  C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  67. 

octave-stretch  (ok'tav-streeh),  n.  The  dis- 
tance the  hand  stretches  in  striking  an  octave 
on  the  pianoforte ; the  distance  the  ordinary 
hand  is  able  to  stretch. 

Poor  gay  child,  who  had  not  caught 
Yet  the  octave-stretch  forlorn 
Of  your  larger  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Little  Mattie,  st  ft. 

Octavian2  (ok-ta'vi-an),  n.  [L.  octavus,  eighth, 
+ -i  -an.]  One  of  the  members  of  a committee 
of  finance  appointed  by  James  VI.,  in  1595,  to 
control  the  Royal  Exchequer:  so  called  be- 
cause eight  members  of  the  Secret  Council 
composed  the  committee. 


octavic 

OCtavic  (ok-ta'vik),  a.  [L.  octavus,  eighth,  + octogon  (ok'to-gon),  re.  Same  as  octagon. 

- ic .]  Of  the  eighth  order:  as,  octavic  curves,  octogynian  (ok-to-jin'i-an),  a.  Same  as  octo- 
OCtavina  (ok-ta-vi'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  octavus,  gynous. 
eighth  (octave),  + -Utah]  A spinet  tuned  an  octohedric  (ok-to-he'drik),  a.  Same  as  *octa- 
octave  higher  than  the  usual  form.  hedric. 

Octavo,  re.  2.  A sheet  of  paper  evenly  folded  to  octoic  (ok-to'ik),  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  + -o-  + 
' ‘ — 0 * -ic.]  Derived  from  octane.  S ee*caprilic. 


make  eight  leaves  and  sixteen  pages. — 3.  A 
form  of  type  containing  eight  pages. 

OCtene  (ok'ten),  n.  [L.  octo,  eight,  + -ene.] 

An  unsaturated  oily  hydrocarbon,  CgH^g,  of 
the  ethylene  series.  It  boils  at  125°  0.  Also 
called  octylene  and  caprylene. 
octibbehite,  n.  See  *oktibbehite. 
octic  (ok'tik),  a.  and  n.  [L.  octo,  eight,  + -ic.] 

I.  a.  In  math.,  of  the  eighth  degree  or  order. 

— Octic  equation,  surface.  See  if  equation,  k surface. 

II.  n.  An  algebraic  function  or  form  of  the 
eighth  degree ; a quantic  of  the  eighth  degree. 

OCtile,  n.  2.  In  statistics,  a group  containing  ______  ___  

one  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  observations  octonemous  (ok-td-ne'mus),  ft, 
or  of  observed  objects  arranged  upon  a curve  nematous. 

of  frequency  : usually  marked  off,  as upper  octonion  (ok-to'ni-on),  re.  [L.  octoni,  eight 


odmyl 

corrected  for  chromatic  aberration. — Micrometer 

ocular.  Same  as  ocular  kmicrometer. — OrthOSCOpic 
ocular.  See  Kellner's  if  eyepiece. 

ocularist  (ok'u-la-rist),  n.  [ocular  + -ist.]  A 
manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes.  N.  E.  D. 
ocularium  (ok-u-la'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  ocularia 
(-a).  [ML.,  neut.  of  ocularius,  of  the  eye. 

, - , „ ...  „ - See  oculary,]  Same  as  ceilUre. 

octonal,  a.  2.  Of,  consisting  of,  or  pertain-  oculocephalic  (ok " fi-1  o-se-f  al'ik),  a.  Belong- 
ing to,  eight.  ing  to  Qje  eyes  atl(j  the  head. 

The  mechanical-arithmetical  structure  of  the  octonal  oculofacial  (ok^u-lo-fa'shal),  a.  [It.  OCulus, 
square.  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  850.  eye>  + facfs<  fa<J-e>  + .^1.]  'delating  to  both 
octonaphthene  (ok-to-naf'then),  n.  Hexahy-  the  eyes  and  the  face:  noting  especially  a 
drometaxylene,  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  C8HJ6,  form  0f  paralysis  involving  these  parts, 
found  in  Caucasian  petroleum  and  m rosin-  Oculomotor  nucleus.  See  * nucleus . 


oil. 

octonarian  (ok-to-na'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [L. 


octonarius,  octonary,  + -are.’] 
pros.,  having  eight  feet. 

II.  re.  Same  as  octonarius. 


I.  a.  In  Lat. 


Same  as  octo- 


and  lower  octiles,  to  right  and  left  of  the  abscis- 
sal  points  which  bound  the  upper  and  lower 
quartiles. 

II.  a.  Said  of  the  aspect  of  two  planets 
distant  45°  from  one  another, 
octillionth  (ok-til'yonth),  a.  and  re.  [ octillion 
+ -th-.]  I.  a.  1.  The  ordinal  numeral  adjec- 
tive corresponding  to  octillion  ; last  in  an  or- 


oculonasal  (ok/'u-i6-na'zal),  a.  [L.  oculus, 
eye,  + nasus,  nose,  + -at1.]  Relating  to  both 
the  eye  and  the  nose. 

oculopupilary  (ok"u  -lo-pu'pi  -la-ri),  a.  [L. 

oculus,  eye,  + papilla,  pupil,  + -ary.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
oculospinal  (ok,/u-lo-spi'nal),  a.  [L.  oculus, 
eye,  + spina,  spine,  + -aft.]  Same  as  cilio- 
spinal. 

Oculus,  re.  3.  In  arch.,  a circular  window, 
usually  a small  one  without  tracery  or  other 
special  subdivision;  also  an  opening  at  the 
summit  of  a dome-shaped  vault. 

re.  Same  as  *ocy- 


each.  Cf.  quaternion.]  Same  as  hiquatei  nion, 

2.  McAulay. 

Octonum  (ok-to'num),  re.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 

1838),  < L.  octoni,  eight  each.  The  name  al- 
ludes to  the  usually  octamerous  flowers  of  the 

type-species.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  ocupod  (ok'u-pod),  a. "and 
shrubs  of  the  family  Melastomacese.  See  pods. 

dered  set  of  an  octillion  elements.— -2.  Being  octopartite  (ok-to-par'tit),  a.  [NL.  octopar-  +° NU^zireWu^s,’ a^generio ’ ’name!] 

one  of  an  octillion  all  equal,  as  an  octillionth  tltus<  < 0ct0j  eight,,  + partitus,  divided.]  A genus  of  serranoid  fishes  found  in  the  Car- 
Pa“-  Divided  into  eight  parts ; consisting  of  eight  ibbean  Sea. 

II.  re.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  an  partS;  as  a contract  signed  by  eight  parties  in  ocypode  (os'i-pod),  a.  and  re.  [See  Ocypoda.' ] 

rT  . • 1.  i • o*i  e'gbt  copies.  I,  a . Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Ocypo- 

[L.  ^ocfo,  eight,  + -tree2.]  octopartition  (ok//to-par-tish'on),  re.  [L.  octo,  didie. 

eight,  + partition-),  division’.’]  The  state  of  n.  re.  A crab  of  the  family  Ocypodidse. 
being  divided  into  eight  parts;  the  act  of  so  Ocyurus  (o-si-u'rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  im>f, 
dividing  something.  swift,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  fishes,  of  the 

OCtopean  (ok-to-pe'an),  a.  [Irreg.  < octop(vs)  family  Lutianidse,  found  from  Florida  to 
+ -e-an.]  Characteristic  of  an  octopus  ; like  Brazil. 

an  octopus : in  figurative  uses.  0(ii  a.  ’ A simplified  spelling  of  odd. 

octopolar  (ok-to-po Tar),  a.  [Gr.  okto,  eight,  ~ ~ ~ 

+ E.  polar.’]  Saving  eight  poles Octopolar 

dynamo,  an  electric  generator  the  field  of  which  has 
eight  poles. — Octopolar  field,  a magnetic  field  of  eight 
poles  : specifically,  such  a field  in  certain  generators  and 
motore.— Octopolar  generator,  in  elect.,  a generator  the 
field  of  which  has  eight  poles. 


Detillion. 

octine  (ok'tin),  re. 

An  oily  hydrocarbon,  CgH14,  of  the  acetylene 
series.  Two  varieties,  1 -octine  and  2 -octine, 
are  known ; they  boil  at  131-132°  C.  and  133- 
134°  C.  respectively.  Also  called  caprylidene. 

octingentenary  (ok-tin-jen'te-na-ri),  re.  [L. 
octingenti,  eight  hundred.  Cf.  centenary .]  Same 
as  octocentenary . 

octoad  (ok'to-ad),  n.  Same  as  ogdoad. 

October-flower  (ok-t6'ber-flou,/er),  re.  One 
of  the  join  tweeds,  Polygonellapolygama,  of  the 
southern  United  States : so  called  from  its 
late  flowering. 


Octobrist  (ok-to'brist),  re.  [<  October  + -ist:  octopolarity  (ok  * to  - po-lar  'i- ti),  re.  [octo- 

IWn  «W  in  IQflS  the  data  of  llio  “ PrAOilnni if!  //  1 Ti  - N _L  n 


polar  (<  Gr.  oitra,  eight,  + jrdAo^pole)  + -ity.] 


from  Oet.  30,  1905,  the  date  of  the  “Freedom 
Manifesto”  issued  by  the  Czar.]  In  Russian 
politics,  one  of  a group  of  moderate  liberals. 

They  formed  the  Center  in  the  third  duma. 
octocarbon  (ok-to-kiir'bon),  a.  Containing 
eight  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule, 
octocentennial  (ok"to-sen-ten'i-al),  a.  [L. 
octo,  eight,  + E.  centennial.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  eight  hundred  years,  or  the  eight  hun-  octoreme  (ok'to-rem), 
dredth  anniversary.  __  octose  (ok'tos))  re.  [L. 


0.  D.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  oculus 
dexter,  right  eye;  (6)  of  Old  Dutch;  (c)  of 
Official  Document. 

oda3  ( o ' d It ) , re.  [Also  odah;  < Turk.  Ar.  oda, 
odah,  a room,  chamber,  office,  bureau.]  A 
room  in  an  Eastern  harem ; also  the  occupants 
of  such  a room.  See  odalisk. 

O.  Dan.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Danish. 


The  condition  of  haying  or  involving,  eight  odd_  I.’ a— Odd  number.  See  ^number.-  Odd  per- 


poles  or  centers  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 

Octopus,  m.  Hence — 3.  [i.  c. ; pi.  octopi  (-pi).] 
Figuratively,  any  centralized  organization 
which  has  many  branches  and  secret  connec- 
tions, and  thereby  maintains  an  oppressive 
hold  upon  the  public. 

Same  as  octireme. 
octo,  eight,  + -ose.] 


octoceratous  (ok-tq-ser'a-tus),  a.  Same  as  A synthetic  sugar,  CgHleOg,  containing  eight 
octocerous.  _ carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule, 

octocosane  (ok-to-ko'san),  n.  [Gr.  0Kri>,  octovalent,  a.  Same  as  *octavalent. 
eight,  + (d)icoa(i),  twenty,  + -ane.]  A solid  octozoic  (ok-to-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  o/cto,  eight, 

* H5g,  of  the  paraffin  series.  - ; 


hydrocarbon,  Coen 
octodactylous  (ok-i 


(ok-to-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [ octodac - 
tyl  + -ores.]  Same  as  octodactyl. 
octodecimal  (ok-to-des'i-mal),  a.  [L.  octo, 
eight,  + decern,  ten  ( decimus , tenth),  + -o/1.] 

1.  Based  on  the  number  eighteen;  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  size  of  an  octodecimo. — 2.  In 
crystal.,  having  eightfaees  on  the  middle  part  octuple, 
and  five  on  each  of  the  two  ends, 
octodianome  (ok-to-di'a-nom),  re.  A surface 
of  the  fourth  degree  with  eight  double  points. 

Cayley. 


octoduodecimal  (ok-to  -du-6-des  'i-mal),  a. 

[L.  octo,  eight,  + duodecim,  twelve,  + -ait.] 

Containing  the  numbers  eight  and  twelve  : in  octupiex  (ok'tu-pleks),  a.  and  re 

chem.,  applied  to  a basic  or  oxysulphate  of  n T 

copper  which  has  its  constituents  in  the  pro- 
portion (Cu0)g.S03.(H20)12. 
octoedral  (ok-to-e'dral),  a.  Same  as  octahe- 
dral. 

octogenarianism  (ok//to-je-na'ri-an-izm),  re. 

[octogenarian  + -ism.]  The  state  of  being  an 


fuor,  an  animal.]  Containing  eight  sporozo- 
ites, as  the  Spores  of  typical  gregarines. 
octroy  (ok-trwo'),  f.  t.  [F.  octroyer,  grant; 

See  octroi,  re.]  1 . To  grant  as  a privilege  ; au- 
thorize ; concede,  as  an  exclusive  right  of 
trade  by  a government  or  company. — 2.  [G. 
octroyiren.]  To  impose  by  authority.  [Rare.] 

" a.  2.  Having  eight  units ; specifi- 
cally, noting  a motor-car  with  eight  cylinders  oddg 

which  drive  a common  crank-shaft — Octuple  odds*.  {6)*In  golf,  the  situation  when  a player  has  to 
press.  See  press.  piay  a stroke  more  than  his  opponent  who  is  much  nearer 

Octuple  (ok'tn-pl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  octu-  the  hole. 

pled,  ppr.  octupling.  [octuple,  a.]  To  multi-  odd-side  (od'sid),  re.  In  founding,  a jisirt  of  a 
ply  by  eight ; increase  eightfold.  mold  made  similar  to  a false-part,  but  used  in 

' [NL.,  < octo,  casting  instead  of  being  broken  up ; a part  of 

eight,  + plicare,  fold.]  I.  a.  Eightfold;  a mold  actually  used  in  making  a easting  from 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a device  or  a pattern  which  is  not  parted.  It  is  the  drag 


mutation.  See  kpermutation. 

II.  n.  Something  that  is  numerically  odd. 
In  golf,  ‘an  odd,’  ‘two  odds,’  etc.,  per  hole  is  the  handi- 
cap given  to  a weaker  opponent  by  deducting  one,  two, 
etc.,  strokes  from  his  total  for  every  hole.  To  have  played 
the  ‘ odd  ’ is  to  have  played  one  stroke  more  than  one’s 
opponent.  If  one’s  opponent  has  played  one  stroke 
more,  that  is,  the  ‘odd,’  one’s  next  stroke  is  the  ‘like’ ; if 
two  strokes  more,  one’s  next  stroke  will  be  ‘one  off  two  ’ ; 
if  three  more,  ‘one  off  three’;  and  so  on. — Thirteen 
and  the  Odd.  Same  as  humbug  kwhist. 

odd-horse  (od'hors),  re.  Same  as  *odd-rnan- 
out. 

odd-man-out  (od,,man-out/),  re.  The  person 
singled  out,  as  by  tossing  a coin  or  in  some 
similar  way,  from  among  a number  to  perform 
some  special  act  or  service ; also,  the  mode 
of  selection  itself. 

odd-man-wins  (od^man-winz'),  «•  A gam- 
bling game  in  which  the  one  of  three  persons 
tossing  coins  who  has  a different  result  from  the 
other  two  wins. 

pi.— Game  at  odds.  See  *gamei.— [Long 


system  for  sending  eight  simultaneous  tele- 
graphic messages  over  a single  wire. 

II.  re.  In  teleg.,  an  eightfold  system ; a 
system  permitting  of  the  simultaneous  trans- 
mission of  eight  messages  over  one  wire. 

octogenarian;  the  characteristics  of  an  octo-  octuplex  (ok  tu-pleks),  re.  t.  [octuplex,  a.] 

In  teleg.,  to  adjust  or  arrange  (a  telegraphic 
system)  for  the  simultaneous  sending  of 


genanan. 

octogenary,  a.  II.  re.  An  oc  togenarian.  Web- 
ster. 

octoglot  (ok'to-glot),  a.  and  re.  [Gr.  o/cra, 
eight,  + y'AuTTa,  tongue.]  I.  a.  Written  in 
eight  versions,  each  in  a different  language, 
as  a book  or  manuscript ; eight-languaged,  as 
a lexicon. 

II.  re.  A book  or  manuscript  written  in 
eight  tongues. 


in  which  the  pattern  is  bedded. 
ode1,  re. — Choral  ode.  S ee+choral. 

Odinist  (o'din-ist),  re.  [Odin  + -ist.]  One  who 
worshiped  Odin.  N.  E.  D. 
odinite  (o'din-It),  re.  [G.  odinit  (Chelius,  1892), 
< Odin,  for  Odenwald,  Germany,  + -ite2.]  In 
petrog.,  an  apbanitic  porphyry,  with  few  small 
phenocrysts  of  labradorite  and  augite  in  a 
ground-mass  of  feldspar  prisms  and  needles 
of  hornblende. 


eight  messages. 

octuply  (ok'tu-pli),  adv.  [Cf.  *octuplex.] 

Eightfold;  so  as  to  be  eight  times  multiplied.  , ...  „ , , , 

ocular.  I.  a Ocular  quadrangle,  spot)  See  odmyl  (od'md),  re.  [Gr._oJw,  smell,  + -yl] 

■kquadrangle,  ifspot. 

II.  re.  2t.  Something  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind  through  actual  sight. — 3.  The  eye. 

[Humorous.] — 4.  In  Echinoidea,  an  ocular 
plate. — Achromatic  ocular,  in  optics,  an  eyepiece 


The”  supposed  radical,  C4H10,  of  odmyl  sul- 
phid,  a volatile  oil  which  is  obtained  by  distill- 
ing oleic  acid,  olive-oil,  and  other  oils  with 
sulphur.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  butyl  mer- 
captan (C4H9.SH). 


m 


Odocoileus 

Odocoileus  (o-do-koi'le-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

oiovg,  a tooth,  + nol'ko ?,  hollowed.]  The  generic 
name  for  the  American  deer  of  which  the  Vir- 
ginia deer  is  a typical  example.  The  name 
was  given  hy  Rafinesque  in  1832  to  a premolar, 
supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  an  extinct 
species,  found  in  a cave  near  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  spelling  has  been  amended  to 
Odoceelus  by  Sclater,  and  Odontocoileus  by 
Elliot,  but  according  to  commonly  accepted 
rules  the  original  spelling  stands, 
odograpb  (o'do-graf),  n.  1.  Same  as  hodo- 
grapli. — 2.  An  odometer  or  pedometer, 
odology  (o-dol'o-ji),  ».  [od3  + -ology.)  The 
so-called  science  of  the  hypothetical  force 
called  od.  See  od3. 

odont.  An  abbreviation  of  odontology. 
odontagra  (o-don-tag'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oiovg 
(oiovr-),  tooth,  + ay  pa,  a’  catching.]  Toothache 
of  supposed  rheumatic  or  gouty  origin, 
odontinoid  (o-don' ti-noid),  it.  [ odont -ic  + -ine1 
+ -oid.)  An  osseous  tumor  which  resembles 
a tooth  in  its  composition, 
odontist  (o-don'tist),  n.  [Gr.  Move  (oiovr-), 
tooth,  + -ist.)  A dentist.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
odontitis  (o-don-ti'tis),  ii.  [NL.,  < Gr.  biovg 
( o6ovt -),  tooth,  + -itis.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tooth-pulp. 

odontocetous  (o-don-to-se'tus),  a.  [ odontocete 
+ -ous.)  Same  as  odontocete. 

Odontochile  (o-don-to-ki'le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oiov f (oiovr-),  tooth,  + lip.]  A genus 

of  proparian  trilobites  having  the  general 
structure  of  *Dalmanites  (which  see).  It 
occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  De- 
vonian rocks. 

odontochirurgical  ( o-don "to-ki-rer ' ji-kal ) , a. 
[Gr.  oJoitf  ( oiovr -),  tooth,  + xslPnvPy'la , surgery, 
+ -ical.)  Relating  to  dental  operations, 
odontoclast  (o-don'to-klast),  n.  [Gr.  oSoi if 
(oiovr-),  tooth,  + u'Aaorig,  < ka&v,  break.]  One 
of  the  cells  which  bring  about  the  absorption 
of  the  root  of  a deciduous  tooth, 
odontodynia  (o-don-to-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oiovg  ( ooovr -),  tooth,  + bivvy,  ache.]  Tooth- 
ache. 

Odontogenic  fibers.  See  *fiberi. 
Odontognathus  (o-don-tog'na-thus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  bfiovg  (oiovr-),  tooth,  + yvadoq,  jaw.]  A 
genus  of  clupeoid  fishes  found  in  the  tropical 
waters  of  America. 

odontographic  (o-don-to-graf'ik),  a.  and  ».  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  an  odontograph  or  to  odon- 
tography. 

II.  n.  A curve  which  has  been  laid  out  by 
the  use  of  an  odontograph. 
odontographically  (o-don-to-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  an  odontograph. 

Odontoid  bone,  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  when 
free,  as  in  many  reptiles.  The  odontoid  process  is  the 
centrum  of  the  atlas  and  when  free  represents  to  some 
extent  the  primitive  or  original  condition, 
odontolith  (o-don'to-litli),  n.  [Gr.  oSoitg 
(oiovr-),  tooth,  + Aidog,  stone.]  1.  A calculus 
of  the  tooth-pulp. — 2.  Same  as  tartar 1,  2. 
odontonecrosis  (o-don,/to-nek-ro'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oiov g (oiovr-),  tooth,  + NL.  necrosis .] 
Extensive  caries  or  loss  of  vitality  of  the 
greater  part  of  a tooth. 

odontoperiosteum  (o-don//td-per-i-09'te-um), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oiovg  ( oiovr -),  tooth,  +’  irepl, 
around,  + oarkov,  bone.]  Same  as  *pcriodwi- 
tium. 

odontoplerosis  (o-don,''to-ple-ro'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oiovg  (oiovr-),  bone,  + nXypumg,  filling.] 
The  process  of  plugging  or  filling  a tooth- 
cavity. 

Odontopteryx  (6-don-top'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oiovg  (oiovr-),  tooth,  4-  irrkpvd,  wing.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  birds  from  the  London  clay 
(Lower  Eocene)  of  England,  having  tooth-like 
projections  on  the  mandible  and  believed  to 
be  related  to  the  gannets  ( Steganopodes ). 
Odontopyxis  (o-don-to-pik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oiovg  (odovr-),  tooth,  + n v%ig,  box.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Agonidee,  which 
inhabit  the  Pacific  ocean  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

odontorrhagia  (o-don-to-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  oiovg  (oiovr-),  tooth,  + -payia,  < frriyvvvai, 
burst.]  Profuse  bleeding  from  the  socket  of 
an  extracted  tooth. 

odontoscope  (o-don'to-skop),  n.  [Gr.  bio vg 
(oiovr-),  tooth,  + okottcIv,  view.]  A small 
mirror,  attached  at  an  angle  to  a long  handle, 
used  in  the  examination  of  the  teeth. 


odontotherapy  (o-don-td-ther'a-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
odoi if.  (oiovr-),  tooth,  + depairda,  medical  treat- 
ment.] The  medical  care  of  the  teeth ; dental 
medicine. 

odontothrypsis  (o-don-to-thrip'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
oiovg  (oiovr-),  tooth,  + dpvijiig,  a breaking  into 
small  pieces.]  Wearingaway  of  the  teeth  by 
use. 

odoom,  n.  See  *odum. 

odophone  (o'do-fon),  n.  [L.  od(or),  odor,  + 
Gr.  tporvy,  sound.]  A scale  or  gamut  of  scents. 

These  [tinctures]  are  sometimes  made  upon  a quasi- 
scientific  basis,  namely,  that  of  the  odophone  or  gamut  of 
odours  of  the  late  Dr.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Encyc.  Brit..  XVIII.  525. 

odorate,  a.  II.  n.  A perfume-giving  sub- 
stance ; a substance  that  diffuses  odor, 
odorimeter  (6 -do- rim' e- ter),  n.  [L.  odor, 
smell,  + Gr.  gkrpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  and  recording  the  objec- 
tive intensity  of  olfactory  stimuli:  opposed  to 
and  correlated  with  olfactometer.  Amer.  Jour. 
Psychol.,  X.  85. 

odorimetry  (6-do-rim'e-tri),  n.  [ odorimeter  + 
-i/3.]  The  science  which  is  concerned  with  the 
objective  measurement  of  olfactory  stimuli : 
correlated  with  photometry  and  *phonometry. 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  X.  85. 
odorine  (o'dor-in),  n.  [L.  odor,  smell,  + -ine2.) 
In  chem.,  a volatile  liquid  of  oily  consistence 
and  basic  character  obtained  by  Unverdorben 
from  bone-oil.  It  appears  to  have  been  pico- 
line  in  an  impure  state. 

odorize  (o'dor-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  odorized, 
ppr.  odorizing.  [ odor  + -ize.)  To  impart  an 
odor  to ; scent. 

They  have  a wide  use  ...  in  odorizing  and  flavoring. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  L 103. 

odorosity  (o-do-ros'i-ti),  n.  [odorous  (-os-)  + 
Jty.)  Same  as  odorousness. 
odor -tube  (o'dor-tub),  ».  In  exper.  psycliol., 
a glass  tube  lined  with  a tube  composed  of 
some  solid  odoriferous  substance  ; the  stimu- 
lus-tube of  the  Zwaardemaker  dry  olfactome- 
ter. E.  C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  50. 
odum  (o-dom'),  n.  [Native  name  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  ] Same  as  *iroko.  Sometimes  written 
odoom. 

odylist  (o' di- list),  n.  [odyl  + -ist.)  One 
who  believes  in  odylism. 
odylize  (o'di-liz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  odylized, 
ppr.  odylizing.  [odyl  + -ize.)  To  affect  by 
means  of  odyl  or  od. 

odynerid  (od-i-ne 'rid),  a.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Ody- 
neridee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Odyneridee.  See  Odynerus. 
odynometer  (od-i-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  bivvy, 
pain,  + pkrpov,  measure.]  A measurer  or 
recorder  of  pain ; an  algometer. 

But  we  have  no  odynometer,  and  cannot  tell  whether, 
when  one  person  bears  pain  better  than  another,  he  is 
bearing.  . . the  same  amount  and  quality  of  pain. 

Daily  News  (London),  Dec.  23,  1893. 

odynometrical  (od"i-no-met'ri-kal),  a.  [ody- 
nometer + -teal.)  Algometrical ; pertaining 
to  the  use  of  the  odynometer,  or  to  the  meas- 
urement of  pain. 

As  yet  we  have  no  . . . good  odynometrical  resources, 
to  test  and  measure  pain. 

J.  M.  Duncan , Lect.  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  iii. 
odynophobia  ((xHi-no-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  oSbvy, 
pain,  + -(t>o(3iay  < (pofleiv,  fear.]  A morbid 
dread  of  pain. 

Odvssean  (od-i-se'an),  a.  [L.  Odyssea , < Gr. 
’0 ovooeia,  Odyssey.  ] Relating  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  Homer’s  * Odyssey.’ 
oeciomania  (e  " si  - o - ma ' ni  - a),  n.  [Gr.  olklov, 
dim.  of  ohcog,  house,  + 'yavta,  madness.] 
Monomania  in  relation  to  household  affairs. 
(Ecological  distribution,  embryology,  morphology, 
physiology.  See  plant  -kcecology .—  (Ecological  opti- 
mum. See  'k optimum. — (Ecological  phytogeog- 
raphy, that  branch  of  botany  which  studies  the 
distribution  of  plants  in  the  light  of  their  adaptations  to 
life  under  specific  local  conditions,  that  is,  of  heat,  water, 
soil-composition  and  -texture,  light,  animal  agency,  etc.  It 
accordingly  is  interested  in  vegetation,  rather  than  flora 
(see  kvegetation , 4),  and  is  thus  opposed  to  floristic  phyto- 
geography.  As  the  latter  requires  taxonomy,  so  this  con- 
tinually uses  plant  cecology  (see  plant  ko&cology).  Since 
the  cecological  characters  of  plants  are  not  coincident  with 
the  morphological,  it  makes  only  an  ancillary  use  of  tax- 
onomic classification  and  forms  for  itself  cecological 
classes,  based  either  upon  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
its  environment  (see  khydrophyte,  2,  kmesophyte,  1,  tropo- 
phyte,  and  kxerophyte)  or  upon  the  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals according  to  law  (see  kassociation,  4,  plant 
kassociation,  and  plant  kformation).  Historically,  oeco- 


oedemerid 

logical  phytogeography  dates  from  Humboldt  (1806,  1807), 
who  organized  the  study  of  vegetation,  characterizing 
different  landscapes  by  their  dominant  species,  and  (the 
truly  cecological  feature)  recognized  heat  as  the  prime 
factor  governing  plant  distribution  (see  floral  kzones). 
De  Candolle  (1820)  recognized  the  cecological  point  of  view, 
but  only  projectively.  Grisebach  (1838)  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  Humboldt  and  introduced  the  term  formation. 
Thurmann  (1849)  made  an  explicit  distinction  between  the 
flora  and  the  vegetation  of  a country.  Darwin  brought 
in  a new  era  by  calling  attention  to  the  adaptations  of 
organisms  and  their  struggles  together  for  existence. 
Grisebach,  Drude,  and  others  now  made  important  con- 
tributions, and  Warming  (1895)  gave  a fresh  impulse  by 
organizing  the  results  of  previous  work  and  by  recog- 
nizing water  content  as  the  basis  of  association  ; while 
Schimper  (1898)  distinguished  physical  from  physiological 
water  and  analyzed  thoroughly  the  conditions  determin- 
ing the  distribution  of  plants  in  the  large.  In  America 
work  in  this  line  has  been  initiated  by  C.  MacMillan,  F. 
V.  Coville,  C.  H.  Merriam,  R.  Pound,  F.  E.  Clements,  C. 
Mohr,  H.  C.  Cowles,  T.  H.  Kearney,  and  others. 

oecologist,  ecologist  (e-kol'o-jist),  «.  [(ecol- 
ogy, ecology,  + -ist.)  One  who  studies  or  is 
versed  in  cacology,  ethology,  or  bionomics. 

Whether  with  the  oecologist,  we  regard  the  organism  in 
relation  to  the  world,  or  with  the  physiologist  as  a 
wonderful  complex  of  vital  energies,  the  two  branches 
have  this  in  common,  that  both  studies  fix  their  attention, 
not  on  stuffed  animals,  butterflies  incases,  or  even  micro- 
scopical sections  of  the  animal  or  plant  body — all  of  which 
relate  to  the  framework  of  life— but  on  life  itself. 

Smithsonian  Hep.,  1893,  p.  439. 

cecology,  71. — Economic  cscologry,  the  science  of  the 
adaptations  of  plants  and  animals  to  human  interests.  C. 
MacMillan. — Geographic  cecology,  that  division  of 
cecological  phytogeography  which  relates  to  the  climatic 
formations  (so  termed  by  Schimper).  See  kformation,  5. 
This  term  was  proposed  by  H.  C.  Cowles,  who  would  also 
restrict  the  term  cecological  plant  geography  to  this  ap- 
plication.—Physiographic  (Ecology,  that  part  of  ceco- 
logical phytogeography  which  relates  to  the  more  local 
plar.  t formations,  the  edaphic  formations  of  Schimper. 
(See  kformation,  5.)  II.  C.  Cowles.— Plant  cecology,  the 
science  of  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  life  under  particular 
environing  conditions,  whether  physical  or  biological. 
Plant  oecology  presupposes  and  interacts  with  plant 
physiology  (physiological  botany),  the  science  of  the  life- 
process  as  such,  considered  in  its  various  phases,  in- 
cluding the  reproductive  function  and  so  the  capacity  of 
variation.  Similarly,  cecology  presupposes  morphology, 
the  descriptive  knowledge  of  the  transformations  which 
are  passed  through  by  ideal  types  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  conditions.  (Ecology  completes  these  sciences 
by  pointing  out  the  correlations  of  organic  forms  and  the 
life-process  operating  through  them,  with  the  determin- 
ing environment.  (Ecology,  if  it  dees  not  presuppose,  at 
least  finds  indispensable,  taxonomy — the  classification  of 
plants  upon  the  basis  of  morphology.  (Ecology  is  not 
in  itself  geographical,  since  it  studies  the  effects  not  of 
local  environment  but  of  particular  kinds  of  environment. 
But  as  soon  as  the  plant  covering  of  particular  areas  is 
interpreted  according  to  adaptations  we  have  kcecological 
phytogeography  (which  see).  See  also  kpaleooecology. 
See  oecology. 

cecoparasite  (e-ko-par'a-sit),  n.  [Gr.  ohmr, 
bouse,  + E .parasite.)  Any  specialized  para- 
sitic fungus  which  is  able  to  infect  its  proper 
host  under  normal  conditions:  applied  by  Sal- 
mon to  certain  Erysiphacese.  Compare  *xeno- 
parasite. 

In  a recent  paper,  E.  S.  Salmon  described  methods  of 
culture  in  which  he  wounded,  or  otherwise  injured,  a 
host  plant  hitherto  immune  to  the  fungus,  and  thus 
rendered  it  liable  to  infection.  For  such  a case  he  pro- 
poses the  terms  xenoparasite  and  xenoparisitism.  In  the 
case  of  the  specialized  fungus  on  its  proper  host  under 
normal  conditions,  he  uses  the  terms  cecoparasite  and 
cecoparasitism. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1905,  p.  219. 

cecoparasitism  (e-ko-par'a-si-tizm),  n.  [ceco- 
parasite + -ism.)  The  particular  form  of 
parasitism  due  to  an  cecoparasite.  See  *ceco- 
parasite. 

cecophobia  (e-ko-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  oi/cof,  home, 
+ -(jio(3ia  < <j>k/3eadai,  fear.]  Morbid  aversion 
to  the  home.  Also  written  ecophobia  and  oieo- 
pliobia.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  291. 
oecotone,  n.  See  *ecotone. 
cecumene,  ».  See  *eemncne. 
cecus  (e'kus),  n. ; pi.  ceci  (-si).  [L.,  < Gr.  oUoc, 
a house,  a hall,  a room.]  In  ltom.  archseol 
a room  in  a large  dwelling.  The  word  occurs 
in  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  in  ways  that  have  sug- 
gested to  modern  writers  the  idea  that  it  had 
a technical  meaning;  but  it  was  merely  the 
Greek  word  transferred, 
oedagus  (ed'a-gus),  n. ; pi.  cedagi  (-ji).  [NL.] 
The  penis  of  an  insect.  Also  written  cedeagus 
and  sedeagus. 

cedematin  (e-dem'a-tin),  n.  [Gr.  oliy/ia(T-), 
swelling,  + -in2.)  In  cytol.,  the  nuclear 
ground-substance,  or  substance  of  which  the 
microsomes  or  granuke  of  the  karyoplasm  are 
supposed  to  consist.  Eeinke,  1893. 
cedemerid  (e-dem'e-rid),  «.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  coleopterous  family  < Edemerulse . 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  coleopterous  family  (Edemeridee. 


oedemic 

oedemic,  edemic  (e-dem'ik),  a.  [oedema  + 
-ic.  The  correct  form  would  be  oedematic .] 
Same  as  edematous. 

An  atmosphere  containing  one  half  part  per  thousand 
sulphureted  hydrogen  produces  death  with  cramps  and 
oedemic  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Science,  April  15,  1904,  p.  633. 

(Edipean  (ed-i-pe'an),  a.  [Irreg.  < CEdipus  + 
-ean.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
CEdipus:  used  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  his 
solving  the  riddle  proposed  by  the  Sphinx. 
The  right  adjective  would  be  (Edipodean . 
cedogoniaceous  (e"do-go-ni-a'shms),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  green  alga  (Edogonium ; 
belonging  to  the  family  QEdogoniacese . 
oegopsid  (e  - gop  ' sid),  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
oigopsid. 

(Egopsida  (e-gop'si-da),  n.pl.  Same  as  Oigop- 
sidas.  The  group  includes  the  families  Om- 
matostrephidse,  Onycoteuthidse,  Chiroteutkidee, 
and  Cranchiiidse. 

oeil-de-boeuf,  n.  2.  Same  as  *buV?s-eye,  Hi. 
oellacherite  (e'lach-er-it),  n.  [Oellacher  (see 
def.)  + -ite'2.]  A variety  of  muscovite  con- 
taining several  per  cent,  of  baryta.  The 
original,  analyzed  by  Oellacher,  was  from  the 
Pfitschthal,  Tyrol. 

oenanthine  (e-nan'thin),  n.  [See  eenanthin.] 
Same  as  *heptine. 

oenanthylene  (e-nan'thi-len),  n.  [cenanthyl 
+ -e«e.]  An  oily  unsaturated  hydrocarbon, 
CHq(CH2)4.CH:CH2,  of  the  ethylene  series, 
made  by  the  action  of  heated  lime  on  chloro- 
heptane.  It  boils  at  98-99°  C.  Also  called 
normal  6-hep tylene. 

(enanthylidene  (e-nan-thil'i-den),  n.  [ cenan - 
thyl  + - id l + -ene.]  Same  as  *heptine. 
Oeningen  stage.  See  *stage. 

Oeningian  (e-ning'gi-an),  a.  [G.  Oening(en) 
(see  def.)  + -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Oeningen  stage,  or  to  its  rocks  and  fossils. 
See  * stage. 

cenocarpol  (e-no-kiir'pol),  n.  (_Gr.  olvo c,  wine, 
+ Kapn-oc,  fruit,  + - ol. ] A crystalline  triacid 
alcohol,  C2eIl39(OH)3,  occurring  as  the  pal- 
mitate  in  grape-skins. 

cenocyan  (e-no-si'an),  n.  Same  as  *cenocyanin. 
oenocyanin  (e-no-si'a-nin),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ uvavoq,  blue,  + -in2.]  The  coloring-matter 
of  black  grapes  and  red  wines.  It  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation,  and  probably  also  hydration, 
of  a substance  in  the  green  grapes.  Also 
called  cenolin.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust. 
Chem.,  p.  203. 

cenocyte  (e'no-sit),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wiue,  + 
kvto c,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  One  of  the  large 
succulent  cells  of  unknown  function,  which 
arise  in  metameric  clusters  from  the  ectoderm 
of  the  insect  embryo  and  migrate  into  the 
body-cavity,  where  they  remain  in  contact 
with  the  fat-body  or  trachea;.  The  cenocytes 
are  often  of  a wine-yellow  color;  hence  the 
name.  Wielowiejski,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros. 
Soc.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  527. 

eenocytic  (e-no-sit'ik),^.  [cenocyte -k -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  osnocytes. 
oenogallic  (e-no-gal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ E.  gallic2.]  Noting  an  acid,  a derivative 
of  gallic  acid  said  to  occur  in  wines, 
oenoglucose  (e-no-glo'kos),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ E.  glucose.]  A trade-name  of  a good  grade 
of  starch  sugar  used,  with  raisins,  in  France, 
in  the  manufacture  of  factitious  wine, 
cenolin  (e'no-lin),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine,  + -ol  + 
-in2.]  Same  as  * oenocyanin . 
oenologist  (e-nol'o-jist),  n.  [cenolog(y)  + -isf.] 
One  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  wines; 
a connoisseur  of  wines. 

oenomaniac  (e-no-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [Gr.olvoc, 
wine,  + yavla,  madness,  + -ac.J  One  who  has 
a mania  for  wine ; a dipsomaniac. 
cenophobist  (e-nof'o-bist),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ -(j>oflia,  < 0o/?«v,  fear,  + -ist.]  One  who  fears 
wine,  that  is,  its  use. 

(Enoplia  (e-no'pli-a),  n.  [NL.  (established  in 
1819  by  Roemer  and  Schlutes,  from  a section 
name  proposed  by  Persoon  in  1805),  emended 
(Enoplea,  given  as-  < Gr.  olvoc,  wine,  + n "Aiug 
(irtea),  full.  The  allusion  is  to  the  drunken 
(contradictory)  descriptions  by  various  au- 
thors.] A genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  rarely 
trees,  of  the  family  Rliamnacese.  The  leaves  are 
deciduous,  alternate,  slender,  petiolate,  and  entire,  or 
nearly  so;  the  fruit  is  a small  berry-like  drupe  with  a 
2-celled  stone  ; and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  5-mer- 
cus,  and  in  terminal,  usually  leafy,  panicles.  The  com- 


mon varieties  are  tender  ornamental  climbing  shrubs 
and  are  used  for  covering  trellis-work  in  sunny  positions. 
There  are  about  12  species  in  eastern  Asia,  North  Amer- 


a,  (Enoplia  racemosa  ; b,  bud;  c,  flower;  d,  (Enoplia  scandens  ; 
e,  a fruit ; / \ section  of  a fruit. 

ica,  and  eastern  Africa,  the  most  common  of  which  in 
cultivation  are  (E.  scandens  ( Rhamnus  scandens  of 
Hill),  known  as  the  supple-jack,  and  (E.  racemosa  ( Ber - 
chemia  racemosa  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini). 

oenopoetic  (e^no-po-et/ik),  a.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ 7r oiyrmbc,  < rroieiv,  make.]  Relating  to  wine- 
making. 

cenotannin  (e-no-tan'in),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ E.  tannin.]  A mixture  cf  gallotannic  acid, 
quercitin,  and  a third  unidentified  body.  The 
mixture  is  found  iu  red  wine,  and  was  form- 
erly supposed  to  be  a definite  compound. 
(Enotheraceas  (e"no-tke-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Drude,  1879),  < Oenothera  + -acese.]  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Myrtales,  typified  by  the  genus  QSnothcra: 
the  evening-primrose  family.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  Onagracese  of  Dumortier,  still  used  by 
most  authors,  although  Onagra,  upon  which 
the  name  is  based,  has  no  systematic  stand- 
ing. See  Onagracese  and  (Enothera. 
oenothionic  (e,/no-thi-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  olvoc, 
wine,  + tieiov,  sulphur,  + -ic.]  Same  as  *ethul- 
sulphnric. 

oenoxidase  (e-nok'si-das),  n.  [Gr.  olvoc,  wine, 
+ E.  oxid  + -ase.]  An  oxidizing  ferment  oc- 
curring in  spoiled  wine  : supposedly  identical 
with  laccase. 

oeoe  (o'a-6-a),  n.  The  stormy  petrel  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Oceanodroma  castro. 
oersted  (er'sted),  n.  [H.  C.  Oersted,  a Danish 
physicist.]  In  elect.,  the  unit  of  magnetic  re- 
luctance. 

Theoretically  the  unit  of  reluctance  is  that  of  a cubic 
centimeter  of  a . . . vacuum,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, for  practical  work  at  least,  the  magnetic  reluctance 
of  a cubic  centimeter  of  all  non-magnetic  materials  . . . 
is  the  same  as  that  of  an  air-pump  vacuum.  This  unit  of 
reluctance  is  called  the  “ oersted  ” and  is  symbolized  by  the 
script  letter,  (ftj. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  June  13, 1903,  p.  1010. 
oerstedite  ffr'sted-it),  n.  [G.  oerstedit,  named 
after  H.  C.  Oersted,  a Danish  physicist.]  A 
mineral  from  Arendal  in  N orway,  which  ap- 
pears to  he  zircon  altered  by  hydration, 
oesar,  n.  See  *ds. 

oese  (e'ze),  n.  [G.  oese,  ose,  a loop,  link,  hoop.] 
In  bacteriol.,  a platinum  wire  loop  used  for 
making  cultures. 

Oesel  zone.  See  +zone. 
cesophagoblast,  n.  See  *esophagoblast. 
cesophagomalacia  (e-sof//a-go-ma-la'si-a),  ». 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oiGofpdynr,  gullet,  + ualania,  soft- 
ness.] Pathological  softening  of  the  wall  of 
the  esophagus. 

cesophagoplasty,  cesophagoscopic,  oesopha- 
goscopy,  cesophagospasm,  cesophagostomy, 
oesopnagotome.  See  Cesophagoplasty,  etc. 
cestriasis  (es-tri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  olarpoc, 
gadfly,  + - iasis .]  Any  infection  with  fly- 

larvse  of  the  family  Qistridie ; in  particular, 
the  ‘ snotty  nose  ’ of  sheep,  due  to  the  presence 
of  (Estrus  ovis  in  the  nasal  passages : a more 
restricted  term  than  * myiasis. 
cestrid  (es'trid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
of  the  dipterous  family  OEstridse . 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  family  (Estridse. 


Off-gas 

cestroid  (es'troid),  a.  [Gr.  olarpoc,  gadfly,  + 
eidoc,  form.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to 
bot-flies  of  the  genus  OEstrus. 
cestromania  (es-tro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  olarpo- 
pavia,  a frenzy,  < olarpoc,  vehement  impulse, 
+ uavia,  madness.]  Same  as  nymphomania. 
cestrous  (es'trus),  a.  [oestr(us)  + -ous.]  1. 
Relating  to  cestruation. — 2.  Relating  to  an 
oestrus  or  gadfly — (Estrous  cycle,  the  complete 
period  of  sexual  desire  in  female  mammals  comprising 
the  commencement  or  proajstrum,  climax  or  oestrus,  and 
decline  or  metoestrum. 

oestrus,  n.  4.  The  climax  or  height  of  the 
period  of  sexual  desire  in  female  mammals. 
This  is  preceded  by  the  proosstrum  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  metoestrum. 

Oettel’s  apparatus.  See  *apparatus. 
oeuvre  (ev'r),  n.  [F.,  a work:  see  vre,  ma- 
nceitver.]  Work  or  a work,  especially  of  a 
writer,  musician,  or  artist. 

The  technical  execution  of  these  canvases,  the  treat- 
ment  of  landscape  in  the  former  would  lead  the  writer 
to  place  them  some  years  farther  on  still  in  the  oeuvre  of 
the  master.  C.  Phillips,  iu  Portfolio,  July,  1898,  p.  66. 

Of.,  Off.  [?.  c.  or  cap.]  Abbreviations  (a)  of 
official ; ( b ) of  officinal. 

O.  F.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  Odd  Fellow  or 
Odd  Fellows;  (c)  in  mineral.,  of  oxidizing  flame. 
Off,  prep. — Off  the  wind.  A vessel  is  said  to  sail  off  the 
wind , when  the  latter  is  abaft  the  beam  : opposed  to  on 
the  wind,  which  has  reference  to  a breeze  forward  of  the 
beam.  When  a vessel  sails  olf  the  wind,  she  sails  free; 
but  when  a vessel  sails  on  the  wind,  she  sails  close-hauled. 
— One  Off  two,  One  Off  three,  in  golf,  expressions  used 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the  game  at  different  stages  as 
regards  one’s  own  play  and  the  play  of  one’s  opponent 
When  one’s  opponent  has  played  three  strokes  more,  one’s 
next  stroke  is  one  off  three.  If  it  is  one’s  turn  to  play 
again,  one  plays  one  off  two , and  so  on. 

Off.  O. — Off  grade  Of  Oil,  a trade-name  for  cotton-seed 
oil  of  an  inferior  quality  due  to  bad  seed,  mustiuess,  etc. 

Off.  An  abbreviation.  See  *Of. 
offage  (6f'aj),  n.  [off  + -age.]  Waste;  rub- 
bish; anything  thrown  off  or  away,  as  of  no 
value. 

off-break  (fif'brak),  ».  In  cricket,  a ball  which 
after  it  has  pitched  alters  its  course,  or  twists, 
as  viewed  by  the  bowler,  from  left  to  right: 
such  a ball  is  said  to  ‘break  from  the  off.’ 
off-color  (of'kul  'qr),  a.  1.  Not  of  standard 
coloration ; differing  from  the  shade  or  pattern 
of  color  considered  as  characteristic.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  domesticated  ani- 
mals.— 2.  Somewhat  improper  or  indecent. 
[Colloq.] 

off-colored  (of  'kuHord),  a.  Same  as  *<>ff- 
color,  1. 

We  elected  to  take  in  their  place,  if  I may  he  permitted 
to  use  a seeming  contradiction  of  terms,  that  bete  noir 
to  bl  eeders  of  rival  breeds — off-colored,  scurred  or  horned 
Aberdeen- A n gus  grade  steers. 

Rep.  Kansas  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-02,  p.  339. 

off-come,  n.  2.  Outcome ; the  way  something 
‘comes  off’;  good  or  ill  result. — 3).  In  arith., 
the  product  of  multiplication. — 4f.  The  finish 
of  an  argument ; the  conclusion, 
off-drive  (of'driv),  v.  t. ; pret.  off-drove,  pp. 
off-driven,  ppr.  off-driving.  In  cricket,  to  strike 
(a  hall),  usually  a half  volley,  forcibly,  so  as 
to  send  (it)  somewhere  on  the  off-side,  in 
front  of  point. 

off-drive  (of'driv),  n.  In  cricket,  a powerful 
stroke  by  which  an  over-pitched  hall  is  hit 
somewhere  on  the  off-side,  in  front  of  point, 
offendable  (o-fen'da-bl),  a.  [offend  + -able.] 
Capable  of  taking  offense ; liable  to  be  angry 
or  displeased. 

offendedly  (o-fen'ded-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
showing  that  one  is  offended, 
offense,  Divisible  offense,  in  law,  an  offense  in 
the  commission  of  which  two  or  more  acts  are  done  each 
of  which  is,  by  itself,  a crime.  — Major  offense,  in  crim- 
inal law,  the  greater  of  two  crimes  which  are  joined,  as 
murder  and  assault— Summary  offense,  a trivial 
offense  against  the  law,  which  may  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  without  the  formality  of  a jury  trial. 

Offenseful  (o-fens'ful),  a.  [offense  + -ful.] 
Causing  offense;  offensive;  full  of  offenses. 

So  then  it  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 

Was  mutually  committed? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  3. 

Offertorial  (of-6r-to’ri-al),  a.  [offertory  + -ail.] 
Pertaining  to,  received  or  used  in,  an  offer- 
tory. K.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
off-falling  (6f'fa/ling),  n.  That  which  falls 
off,  as  blossoms  from  a tree  ; also,  the  state  of 
falling  off : as,  an  off-falling  in  attendance ; an 
off-falling  in  health, 
offg.  An  abbreviation  of  officiating. 
off-gas  (of'gas),  n.  Chimney  gas;  waste  gas; 
a product  of  combustion  which  is  given  off 
from  a fire  or  process  and  is  to  be  removed. 


off-go 

off-go  (6f'go),  n.  A start ; a going  off. 
off-grade  (fif'grad),  a.  Of  inferior  quality,  or 
below  a commercially  recognized  standard  of 
quality : as,  off-grade  cotton-seed  oil. 

office,  TO.—  Front  office,  police  headquarters.  [Thieves' 
cant.J 

No  one  knows  absolutely  how  many  guns  there  are  in 
New  York ; the  Front  Office  itself  could  not  tell  for  a cer- 
tainty the  number  of  first-class  thieves  who  are  on  the 
streets  at  this  moment : but  it  is  a generally  accepted 
fact  among  the  guns  themselves  that  every  day  in  the 
week  there  are  enough  grafters  in  the  city  to  people  a 
good-sized  county-seat. 

Jonah  Flynt,  in  McClure's  Mag.,  April,  1901,  p.  571. 
Offices  of  the  Virgin,  that  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual  which  relates  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; also  a book  con- 
taining such  service. 

officer,  to Chief  officer.  See  -kchief.— Chief  petty 

Officer,  the  highest  rating  for  enlisted  men  in  the 
United  States  navy,  equivalent  to  sergeant-major  in  the 
army.  Chief  petty  officers  are  designated  according  to 
their  specialty,  as:  chief  master-at-arms,  chief  boatswains’ 
mates,  chief  quartermasters,  chief  machinists’  mates, 
chief  electricians,  chief  carpenters’  mates,  chief  yeomen, 
hospital  stewards,  band-masters,  etc.— First  Officer,  the 
officer  of  a merchant  vessel  next  in  rank  to  the  captain  ; 
the  first  mate.—  Gun-room  officer.  See  steerage  kofficer. 
— Marriage  officer.  See  -kmarriage.—  Navigating 
Officer.  Same  as  navigator,  1.—  Steerage  officer,  an  of- 
ficer of  junior  rank  in  the  United  States  navy,  quartered 
in  the  steerage.  In  the  British  navy,  the  equivalent 
term  is  gun-room  officer. 

Ensigns,  not  watch  and  division  officers,  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Marine  Corps  not  in  command  of  the  de- 
tachment, pay  officers  having  the  rank  of  ensign  not 
heads  of  departments,  midshipmen,  and  clerks  shall  oc- 
cupy the  steerage.  IT.  S.  Navy  Regulations,  Art.  1111. 

officer-bush  (of'i-ser-bush),  n.  Same  as  *o ffi- 
cer-plant.  See  * Christmas-bush. 
officer-plant  (of'i-ser-plant),  it.  The  Austra- 
lian Christmas-bush,  Ceratopetalum  gummi- 
ferum:  so  called  from  its  bright  red 
appearance.  See  * Christmas-bush. 
officership  (of'i-ser-ship),  n.  [officer  + -ship.'] 
The  whole  body  of  officers;  also,  the  status  of 
an  officer.  N.  E.  D. 

official,  a.  4.  In  pharm.,  authorized  by  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  some  country  or  countries: 
as,  an  official  drug;  an  official  preparation. 
In  this  sense  recent,  displacing  the  broader 
term  officinal.  V.  S.  Dispensatory. 
officiarian  (o-fish-i-a'ri-an),  a.  [L.  officium, 
duty,  + -ary  + -an.]  One  who  makes  duty 
the  principle  of  ethics.  J.  Grote,  Moral  Ideals, 
p.  126.  N.  E.  D. 

officiary,  a.  II.  it.  1 . An  official : as,  one  of 
the  state  offieiarics. — 2.  Officers  of  an  organi- 
zation collectively;  an  official  body. — 3.  A 
division  of  a Highland  estate  in  charge  of  ‘ a 
ground  officer.’  N.  E.  D. 
officiation  (o-fish-i-a'shon),  n.  [officiate  + -ion.] 
The  performance  of  any  act  or  ceremony  by 
the  proper  officers;  also,  the  time  or  term 
during  which  this  performance  continues, 
officinally  (o-fis'i-nal-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  offic- 
inal manner;  according  to  officinal  or  pre- 
scribed use.  Specifically  — 2.  In  phar.,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia. 

offing,  n — To  keep  a good  offing,  to  keep  well  off 
from  the  land. 

offishness  (6f'ish-nes),  it.  Disposition  to  be 
offish;  unapproachableness:  implying  the  in- 
clination to  take  offense  readily, 
off-load  (Sf'lod),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  unload. 

“Ubique  ” means  “ Entrain  at  once  for  Grootdefeatfon- 
tein !" 

“Ubique” means  “Off-load  your  guns” — at  midnight 
in  the  rain ! 

Kipling,  Ubique  (motto  of  Royal  Artillery). 
Every  march  meant  dragging  the  donkeys  one  by  one 
through  several  swamps  or  streams,  off-loading  on  one 
side  and  carrying  the  loads  through  to  load  up  again  on 
the  other.  Oeog.  J our.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  69. 

off-lying  (6f'li-ing),  a.  Lying  at  a distance; 
lying  away  from  the  main,  central,  or  impor- 
tant part;  lying  off,  as  a ship  off  a coast, 
offprint  (6f 'print),  v.  t.  To  print  off;  print 
separately  (an  article  or  paper  which  is  first 
printed  as  part  of  a periodical  or  other  mis- 
cellany). Compare  *deprint,  v. 
off-put  (6f'put);  to.  A putting  aside ; the  act 
of  putting  off,  m any  sense, 
offretite  (of're-tit),  to.  [Named  after  Professor 
Offret  of  Lyons.]  A hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
minium, potassium,  and  calcium  occurring  in 
minute  colorless  or  white  hexagonal  prisms, 
also  in  hemispherical  forms:  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Mont  Simiouse,  France, 
offscape  (of'akap),  to.  [Also  offskip ; off  + 
{landscape,  ( land)skip .]  The  background  of  a 
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landscape ; in  landscape-gardening,  that  part 
of  the  landscape  which  lies  beyond  the  prop- 
erty that  is  to  be  improved:  an  old  term  now 
coming  again  into  use.  The  landscape-garden 
proper  comprises  the  domain  over  which  the 
artist  has  immediate  jurisdiction  and  control; 
the  offscape  is  the  outlying  scenery,  with 
which  his  own  work  should  articulate, 
offscour  (of'skour),  v.  t.  To  scour  off,  liter- 
ally or  figuratively. 

offset,  v.  t.  2.  In  mech.,  to  bend  so  as  to 
bring  the  axis  out  of  line,  but  parallel  to  its 
original  direction:  said  of  a pipe,  bar,  rod,  or 
shaft. — 3.  To  build  with  an  offset:  as,  to 
offset  the  second  story  wall  four  inches. — 4. 
To  transfer,  by  negligence  (the  moist  or  un- 
dried ink  of  a newly  printed  sheet  upon  the 
face  of  an  overlying  or  facing  sheet), 
offset,  ».  11.  In  iron  ship-building,  an  abrupt 

deviation  to  one  side  of  the  general  line  of  a 
bar,  as  au  angle-bar,  designed  to  enable  it  to 
fit  over  a part  projecting  above  the  surface 
against  which  the  bar  is  fitted, 
offsetting,  TO.  2.  The  stain  which  is  some- 
times caused  upon  the  back  of  a sheet  by  the 
colored  or  printed  matter  on  the  sheet  which 
is  placed  against  it. 

If  the  water  colors  have  been  properly  applied  there  is 
no  fear  of  offsetting  on  the  backs  of  the  sheets. 

S.  R.  Koehler , in  Smithsonian  Rep.  (Nat.  Hus.),  1892, 

[p.  225. 

offset-vise  (of'set-vis"),  TO.  A bench-vise  hav- 
ing one  jaw  longer  than  the  other, 
offtake.  «.  3.  A suction  ; an  opening  or  pipe 

through  which  a fluid  is  drawn  off. — 4.  A 
taking  off ; specifically,  a taking  of  goods  off 
the  market  by  purchase ; the  amount  or  value 
of  goods  thus  taken  off  the  market;  a deduc- 
tion. 

Off-takes,  all  deductions  retained  from  men’s  wages  for 
house-rent,  house-coal,  doctor’s  fees,  tool-sharpening,  etc. 

Labour  Com.  Glossary.  N.  E.  D. 

ofidian,  a.  and  to.  An  amended  spelling  of 

ophidian. 

0.  F.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Order  of  Friars 
Minor. 

0.  Fris.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Frisian. 
ofthalmic,  ofthalmy.  Amended  spellings 
of  ophthalmic,  ophthalmy. 
oftly  (6ft'li),  adv.  Frequently. 

When  you  see  a face  there — that  is 
Not  the  old  familiar  one, — 

Will  you  oftly 
Murmur  softly, 

‘ Here,  ye  watched  me  morn  and  e’en. 

Sweetest  eyes,  were  ever  seen  ! ’ 

Mrs.  Browning,  Catarina  to  Camoens,  st.  12. 

0.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Outside  Guard  or 
Guardian. 

0.  Gael.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Gaelic. 
Ogcocephalus  (og-ko-sef'a-lus),  m.  [NL.,  < 
Ur.  bynog,  barb  of  an  arrow,  + uetjuM/,  head.] 


Ogcocephalus  vespertilio. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Ogcocephalidee, 
found  in  tropical  America, 
ogdohedral  (og-do-he'dral),  a.  [Ur.  oy Soar, 
eight,  + kdpa,  seat,  base,  + -ail.]  Noting  a 
class  of  crystals  of  which  the  hemimorphic 
trigonal  pyramid  is  the  characteristic  form. 
See  * symmetry , 6. 

Ogi  (o'ge),  «.  [Jap.  ogi.  The  flat  screen  fan 
is  called  uchiwa.]  In  Japan,  a folding-fan,  in 
distinction  from  the  flat  screen  fan,  uchiwa. 
See  the  extract. 

The  ogi  is  composed  of  sticks  varying  in  number.  The 
inside  limbs  seldom  reach  to  the  top  of  the  fan  faces,  so 
as  to  enable  the  whole  to  adhere  firmly  when  closed ; and 
the  outer  frame  sticks  are  purposely  made  to  incurve 
slightly.  This  is  a marked  peculiarity  of  Japanese  fold- 
ing fans,  and  it  is  the  means  of  particularising  them 
among  the  productions  of  other  nations. 

C.  M.  Salwey,  Fans  of  Japan,  p.  26. 

Ogilbia  (o-gil'bi-a),  «.  [NL.,  named  after 

J.  D.  Ogilby,  an  Australian  ichthyologist.]  A 
genus  of  brotuloid  fishes  which  inhabit  tropi- 
cal shores  of  America. 

Ogi  otoshi  (o'ge  o-to'she).  [Jap.;  ogi,  fan, 
otoshi,  a dropping,  a falling,  a trap.]  A Jap- 
anese game  in  which  a fan  with  bells  is  set  on 


oidioid 

a stand  and  the  players  sitting  around  en- 
deavor to  hit  this  target  with  other  fans 
thrown  in  a peculiar  way. 

Ogival,  a.  2.  Resembling  in  shape  a pointed 
arch. — 3.  In  ordnance,  noting  the  form  of 
longitudinal  section  of  the  head  of  modern 
projectiles.  The  radius  of  the  ogive  is  from 
2 to  3 calibers. 

Ogive,  to.  II.  a.  Ogival. 

It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  with  an  ogive  nose  and  a 
nearly  hemispherical  stem. 

Sci,  Airier.,  Jan.  16,  1904,  p.  44. 

Ogygia  (o-jij  'i-ii),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’Qytyyf, 
Ogyges,  a legendary  king  of  remote  antiquity. 
See  Ogygian.]  A genus  of  Silurian  opistho- 
pariau  trilobites  with  eephalon  and  pygidium 
of  subequal  size,  glabella  lobed,  and  thoracic 
segments  with  grooved  pleurae, 
oha-wai  (o-ha-wi'),  TO.  [Hawaiian  oha-wai,  < 
oha,  a stick  for  catching  birds,  + wai,  a 
liquid.]  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a general 
name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Clermontia,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Campanulacere.  They 
yield  a milky  latex  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  bird-lime.  Clermontia  macrocarpa 
bears  fruit  about  the  size  of  a crab-apple, 
which,  though  insipid,  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
ohelo  (o-ha'lo),  «.  [Hawaiian  name.]  The 
Hawaiian  huckleberry,  Vaccinium  reticulatum, 
a low  shrub  found  in  the  high  mountains  of 
several  islands  of  the  group,  covering  large 
open  tracts  in  some  places.  The  shining 
fleshy  berry,  though  astringent,  is  not  unpleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  and  makes  a good  preserve. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  mountain  wild 
goose.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a propitiatory 
offering  to  the  fire-goddess  Pele,  and  is  still 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  natives, 
ohelo-kai  (o-ha'lo-ki),  TO.  [Hawaiian  ohelo  + 
kai,  sea.]  Same  as  *aeae. 
ohia  (o-he'a),  «.  [Hawaiian.]  One  of  several 
trees,  but  particularly  the  Malay  apple,  Caryo- 
phyllus  Malaccensis.  (See  Malay  apple,  under 
Malay.)  It  is  often  called  ohia-ai  (edible 
ohia),  in  distinction  from  ohia-lehua  (flowering 
ohia),  Metrosideros  polymorpha,  a related  tree. 
See  *lehua. 

Ohi  pottery.  See  * pottery . 

Ohm,  TO. — Legal  Oflm,  a practical  unit  of  electrical  resist- 
ance defined  by  the  Electrical  Congress  in  Paris  (1884)  as 
the  resistance  of  a column  of  mercury  106  centimeters 
long  and  one  square  millimeter  in  cross-section.  The 
legal  ohm  was  subsequently  supplanted  by  the  interna- 
tional  ohm,  which  was  more  nearly  an  exact  multiple  of 
the  absolute  unit. — New  Oflm,  the  practical  unit  of 
resistance  adopted  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and 
defined  as  equal  to  1.01358  British  Association  units. — 
Reichsanstalt  Ohm,  the  practical  unit  of  resistance 
adopted  by  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt  in 
Oharlottenburg.  It  is  represented  by  the  resistance  at 
0°C.  of  a column  of  pure  mercury  106.3  centimeters  long 
and  weighing  14.4521  grams.  Same  as  international  ohm. 
— True  Oflm.  Same  as  theoretical  or  absolute  ohm.  See 
ohm. 

ohmage  (o'maj),  ».  Electrical  resistance  ex- 
pressed iu  ohins  as  the  unit, 
ohm-centimeter  (6m'sen"ti-me-ter),  «.  A 
practical  unit  of  resistivity  or  specific  resist- 
ance equal  to  one  ohm  of  resistance  per  centi- 
meter of  length  in  a conductor  of  one  square 
centimeter  cross-section. 

Ohmic  drop,  in  an  electric  circuit,  fall  of  potential  due 
to  resistance.— OflmiC  heat.  See  irreversible  kheattfS). 

ohm-inch  (om'inch),  «.  A unit  used  in  com- 
paring the  conductivity  of  wires  having  the 
same  length  hut  differing  in  diameter:  the 
product  of  the  resistance  per  unit  length  and 
the  cross-section  of  a conductor  in  square 
inches. 

ohm-mile  (om'mll),  to.  A standard  of  electri 
cal  conductivity:  thus,  the  conductivity  of  i 
metal  may  he  given  by  the  weight  of  an  ohm- 
mile,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a wire  which  is 
one  mile  long  and  has  a resistance  of  one 
ohm. 

0.  H.  M.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  On  Mis  (or 
Her)  Majesty's  Service. 

oho  (o-bo'),  interj.  [02  + ho1;  compare  aha, 
etc.]  Oh!  ha!  aha!:  an  exclamation  express- 
ing a somewhat  scornful  surprise,  a taunt,  a 
self-congratulatory  exultation,  or  a bantering 
address. 

“ Oho /”  thought  Mr.  Hardie,  “he  comes  with  a pro- 
posal : I ’ll  hear  it,  anyway.”  C.  Beade,  Hard  Cash,  xxy. 

0.  Ice.,  0.  Icel.  Abbreviations  of  Old  Icelan- 
dic. 

oidioid  (o-id'i-oid),  a.  [Oidium  + -oid.]  Re- 
sembling or  pertaining  to  Oidium,  a genus  of 
fungi. 


oidiomycosis 

oidiomycosis  (o-id'i-o-ml-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.  Oid- 
ium, 4-  E.  mycosis .]  Infection  with  some 
form  of  Oidium. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  reported  forty-two  cases  of 
blastomycosis  or  blastomycotic  dermatitis,  of  which  thirty- 
two  were  local  and  ten  disseminated.  Of  coccidioidal 
granuloma  or  oidiomycosis  there  have  been  eighteen  cases 
reported.  Jour.  Med.  Research,  May,  1907,  p.  246. 

oidiospore  (o-id'i-o-spor),  n.  [NL.  Oidium  + 
(L\  (nropa,  seed  (spore).]  Same  as  * oidium,  2. 
Oidium,  n.  2.  [/.  c.]  In  bot.,  one  of  a con- 
siderable chain  of  conidia.—  Oidium  albicans, 
the  thrush-fungus. 

oikofugic  (oi-ko-fu'jik),  a.  [Gr.  ohcor,  a house, 
+ L.  Jugere,  flee.]  Relating  to  or  character- 
ized by  the  desire  to  travel,  migrate,  play 
truant,  etc. : opposed  to  *oikotropic.  [Rare.  ] 

These  two  opposite  instincts,  which  we  may  dub  oiko- 
tropic  and  oikofugic,  between  which  the  soul  oscillates 
especially  in  youth,  suggest  again  atavistic  psychic  strati- 
fications, and  also  a once  earlier  pubescence. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  IL  382. 

oikomania  (oi,ko-ina/''ni-a),  n.  Same  as  *(eci- 
omania. 

oikotropic  (oi-kotrop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  okor,  a home, 
+ Tpoirij,  a turning,  < rpirrav,  turn.]  Relating 
to  or  characterized  by  love  of  home,  nostalgia, 
etc. : opposed  to  *oikofugic.  G.  S.  Hall,  Ado- 
lescence, II.  382.  [Rare.] 

Oil,  n — Acalou  oil.  See  -kacajov?.— Alizarin-olL  Same 
as  Turkey-red  -koil. — Anda-assu  Oil.  Same  as  oil  of 
anda.  See  J oannesia. — Banana-Oil,  a commercial  name 
for  amyl-acetate,  a liquid  which  possesses  a pungent 
odor  resembling  that  of  bananas.  It  is  used  as  a solvent 
in  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin  lacquers  and  for  mixing 
bronze  and  aluminium  paints. — Basswood-oil,  a fixed 
oil  contained  in  basswood  (Tilia  Americana)  and  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  volatile  solvents.— Blackfish-oil, 
animal  oil,  obtained  probably  from  more  than  one  species 
of  whale  and  dolphin,  used  in  tanning  and  finishing 
leather. — Blown-oil,  a fixed  oil,  usually  of  vegetable 
origin,  as  linseed-,  rape-,  or  corn-oil,  which  has  been  partly 
oxidized  by  heating  it  and  blowing  air  through  it.  This 
increases  the  density  and  viscosity  and  augments  its  value 
as  a lubricant  when  mixed  with  other  oils. — Blue  Oil, 
the  residual  oil  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  Scotch 
bituminous  shale  after  the  portion  known  as  paraffin- 
oil  has  been  cooled  and  thereby  the  ‘ crude  scale  ’ (solid 
paraffin  wax)  has  separated  out.  It  exhibits  marked 
bluish  fluorescence.— Bottlenose-oil.  ( b ) Same  as  doeg- 
ling  -koil. — Bread-Oil,  an  orange-red  fluorescent  oil,  prob- 
ably mineral  in  origin,  said  to  be  used  by  bakers  to 
smear  over  oven  plates.— Butter-OiL  See  kcotton-seed 
oil.—  Calamus-Oil,  an  ethereal  oil  obtained  from  the 
root  of  A corns  calamus.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  ter- 
penes  which  boil  at  158-159°  and  255-258°  C.,  respectively. 

— Camelina-Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Myag- 
rmn  sativum,  used  to  burn  and  as  a slow-drying  vehicle 
for  paints.  See  camelina3,2. — Caparrapi-Oil,  an  oil 
obtained  from  Nectandra  caparrapi,  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  copaiba  balsam. — Cascarilla-Oil,  a yellow 
to  greenish  volatile  oil,  of  aromatic  odor  and  taste,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  cascarilla,  the  bark  of  Croton 
Eleuteria:  sometimes  used  in  perfumery. — Cassia- 
flower  Oil,  an  essential  oil  from  the  flowers  of  Acacia 
Farnesiana,  used  in  perfumery. — Certificate  Oil.  See 
kpipe-line  certificate.—  Chaulmugra-Oil.  It  has  been 
recently  shown  that  the  chaulmugra-oil  of  commerce  is 
not  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata,  but 
from  those  of  Taraklogenos  Kurzii . — Chinese  cabbage- 
Oil.  Same  as  Shanghai  koil. — Choice  Oil,  the  trade- 
name  of  a very  light-colored  cotton-seed  oil,  bland  and 
free  from  any  decided  taste.— Cold-pressed  Oil.  See 
hot-expressed  koil.—  Compound  Oil,  oil  compounded  of 
two  or  all  of  the  three  kinds  of  oil,  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable,  or  of  mixtures  of  each.  Animal  oils  are 
liable  to  do  injury  to  a bearing  by  reason  of  the  fatty 
acids  they  contain ; mineral  oils  are  liable  to  be  squeezed 
out  from  a bearing  and  to  evaporate  or  volatilize ; veget- 
able oils  are  liable  to  oxidize  or  dry  and  gum,  becoming 
sticky.  Many  combinations  of  these  can,  however,  be 
made,  in  which  the  advantages  of  each  are  to  some  ex- 
tent combined  and  the  disadvantages  lessened.— Cotton- 
seed oil.  See  kcotton-seed. — Coundi-oil,  crab-wood 
Oil.  Same  as  Touloucouna  koil. — Creosote-oil,  form- 
erly the  same  as  the  ‘heavy  oil’ or  ‘dead  oil’  from  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  now  includes,  beside  this, 
somewhat  similar  but  chemically  different  products 
obtained  from  bituminous  shale,  from  the  waste  gases 
of  blast-furnaces,  and  from  bone-oil.  Creosote-oils  are 
used  chiefly  in  the  preservation  of  timber  from  decay. 

— Cress-seed  Oil,  a vegetable  oil  obtained  from  Lepi- 
dium  sativum. — Crude  oil.  See  kcrude.— Cylinder 
oil,  an  oil  or  mixture  of  oils,  generally  mineral, 
suitable  for  lubricating  the  piston  moving  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  It  should  have  a high  flash-point, 
be  sufficiently  viscid  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  cyl- 
inder, and  contain  as  little  as  possible  of  any  constituent 
capable  of  volatilizing  at  this  temperature. — Cypress- 
oil,  a yellowish  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  Cupres. sus  semper  virens. 
It  consists  principally  of  S-pinene.  From  the  last  run- 
nings of  the  distillate  a crystalline  body,  cypress  cam- 
phor, sometimes  separates  out.  Cypress-oil  is  used  as  an 
inhalant  to  relieve  whooping-cough. — Danfortb’s  Oil, 
the  trade-name  of  a petroleum  naphtha  of  specific  gravity 
0.69  to  .70,  boiling  at  80-110°  C.,  used  as  a solvent  and  for 
burning  in  vapor-stoves.— Detonating  oil,  a name 
applied  to  nitroglycerin  when  it  was  first  introduced  into 
practical  use  for  blasting.— Doegling  oil,  or  doegling 
train-oil,  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  certain  ceta- 
ceans, chiefly  Hyperoodon  rostratus  and  II.  bidens : used 
as  a substitute  for  and  adulterant  of  sperm-oil.  Also 
called  bottlenose-oil  and  arctic  sperm-oil. — Drying  oil. 
See  oil,  1.  — Elseococca  Oil.  S eekElseococca. — Eucalyp- 
tus-Oil,  a pale  yellow  oil,  usually  slightly  dextrorotatory. 
It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of 


Eucalyptus  globulus,  E.  amygdalina,  and  E.  citriodora 
from  Australia,  and  is  used  in  perfumery  and  medicine. 
The  oil  is  a mixture  of  cineol  with  several  terpenes. 
— Euonymus  oil.  See  keuonymus-oil.—  Fennel-oil, 
a volatile  oil,  of  aromatic  anise  odor,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  ifruits  of  fennel,  Foeniculum  capilla- 
ceum.  It  contains  anethol  and  several  terpenes. 
Fulminating  oil,  a former  name  of  nitroglycerin. 
— Garden-cress  oil.  Same  as  cress-seed  koil. — Ger- 
anium-oil. (a)  Pelargonium  or  rose-geranium  oil, 
a fragrant  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
several  cultivated  species  of  pelargonium,  used  in 
perfumery.  It  comes  chiefly  from  Spain,  France,  Al- 
giers, and  the  island  of  Reunion,  (b)  Indian  geranium 
or  palmarosa  oil  (formerly  called  Turkish  geranium- 
oit),  a fragrant  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Andropogon  Schcenanthus,  used  in  perfumery.  It  comes 
from  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  India.  — Gray  OU,  a 
preparation  made  by  rubbing  up  metallic  mercury  and 
lanolin,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  olive-oil : employed 
in  hypodermic  injection.— Green  Oil,  the  second  product 
obtained  in  purifying  Yorkshire  grease  from  wool  or 
other  similar  material,  by  distillation  with  superheated 
steam : sometimes  used  for  coarse  lubricating  purposes, 
sometimes  returned  to  the  still  to  be  worked  over  along 
with  more  of  the  crude  material. — Guaiac-WOOd  oil, 
an  essential  oil  distilled  from  guaiacum  wood.  It  is  now 
esteemed  of  considerable  value  in  perfumery. — Guilan- 
dina-moringa  oil.  Same  as  ben-oil,  a fat  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  oleifera,  used  in  the  extraction 
of  perfume  from  flowers  by  the  process  of  enfleurage,  as 
it  shows  little  tendency  to  become  rancid. — Guizot-oil. 
Same  as  ramtil-koil.—  Gundschit  Oil.  Same  as  lalle- 
mantia-koil. — Hammer-fish  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  hammer-fish,  Sphyrna  zygoena  or  Zygcena 
malleus:  one  of  the  varieties  of  shark-oil. — Headlight 
oil,  an  illuminating  oil  distilled  from  petroleum,  colorless 
and  of  150°  F.  fire-test,  fit  for  use  in  the  headlight  lamps 
of  locomotives.— Hemp-Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  Cannabis  sativa.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  drying 
oils  and  is  used  to  mix  with  paints,  in  making  varnishes 
and  soft  soap,  and  to  adulterate  linseed-oil. — Herac- 
leum-Oil,  in  chem .,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  cow- 
parsnip,  lleracleum  spondylium  and  II.  giganteum.  It 
consists  essentially  of  octyl  acetate,  CqH^.L^I^C^.— 
Horse-chestnut  Oil,  a fatty  oil  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tity from  the  kernels  of  the  horse-chestnut  ( /Esculus 
Hippocastanum). — Horsefoot-oil,  a fixed  oil  extracted 
from  the  feet  (hocks)  of  horses.—  Hot-expressed  oil, 
an  oil  obtained  by  pressure  aided  by  heating,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  cold-pressed  oil,  obtained  at  common 
temperature.— Incandescent  oil-vapor  burner.  See 
kburner.—  Indian-cress  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  Indian  cress,  Tropseolum  majus. — Indian 
geranium-Oil  or  grass-oil.  Same  as  geranium-koil 
(P).— Intlarjau-Oil  [Hindustani,  indarjau,  the  barley 
of  India,  -f  -oil],  a fatty  oil  obtained  from  the  seed 
of  Wrightia  antidy  sentence,  the  bark  of  which  (conessi 
bark)  is  medicinally  used  in  India.  The  seeds  and  oil  are 
used  on  account  of  their  vermifuge  effect. — Japanese 
sardine-oil,  a fish-oil  introduced  into  European  com- 
merce in  18S5,  obtained  by  boiling  fish  with  water  or  by 
allowing  the  fish  to  rot  and  separating  the  oil  by  drainage 
and  pressure.  The  crude  oil,  which  has  a most  unpleasant 
smell,  is  refined  at  Yokohama  by  remelting,  producing 
two  layers,  the  one  of  liquid  oil,  the  other  of  solid  fish- 
stearin  or  fish- wax.  It  is  believed  to  be  available  for  use 
in  making  soap  and  candles,  and  in  some  of  the  operations 
of  dyeing.  It  is  obtainable  in  large  quantity. — Jasmine- 
Oil,  the  natural  oil  of  jasmine,  originally  extracted  by  the 
process  of  enfleurage.  It  appears  to  consist  to  a large  ex- 
tent of  benzyl  acetate,  and  this  ester,  artificially  produced 
and  having  its  odor  modified  by  the  addition  of  other  sub- 
stances (one  of  which  is  probably  the  methyl  ester  of 
anthranilic  acid),  is  sold  as  a perfume  under  the  name  of 
synthetic  oil  of  jasmine.—  Jonquil-oil,  a yellowish  sub- 
stance of  butter-like  consistence,  extracted  by  ether, 
along  with  odorless  jonquil  camphor,  from  the  fresh 
flowers  of  Narcissus  jonquilla.  It  has  a strong  odor  of  the 
flowers. — Kulp-liver  Oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver 
of  the  kulp.—  Kurung-oil  or  kurunj-oil.  See  kkurunj- 
oil. — Laintlaintain-seed  Oil,  a fat  oil  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  meni  or  laintlaintain,  Lophira  alata,  of 
Senegambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  brought  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.— Lallemantia-oil,  a fatty  oil,  of  dis- 
tinctly drying  character,  obtained  from  Lallemantia 
iberica  of  Persia  and  Kurdistan. — Lima  oil,  crude  petro- 
leum obtained  from  the  district  about  Lima,  Ohio.  It 
contains  sulphur  compounds  which  unfit  it  for  refining  by 
the  ordinary  process,  and  hence  it  is  either  treated  by 
special  methods  or  is  used  as  fuel.— Lime-Cil,  the  essen- 
tial oil  or  essence  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
Citrus  limetta  in  Italy,  a distinct  essence  being  also  ob- 
tainable from  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree.  West  Indian 
lime-oil  or  limette-oil  is  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit 
of  Citrus  medica,  and  differs  in  composition  and  character 
from  the  Italian.  It  is  produced  by  expression;  a very  in- 
ferior grade  is  produced  by  distillation  as  a by-product  in 
evaporating  the  juice  of  the  fruit.— Linaloa-oil,  an 
essential  oil  or  essence  of  importance  in  perfumery,  ob- 
tained chiefly  by  distillation  from  the  wood  of  a Mexican 
tree,  Bursera  delphechiana  or  B.  aloexylon,  locally  known 
as  lignaloe  or  linalue.  (See  linaloa.)  The  annual  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  about  20,000  kilograms.  A simi- 
lar oil  is  obtained  in  French  Guiana  from  a wood  called 
likari,  probably  Ocotea  caudata,  and  this  product  is  known 
as  essence  de  likari.  In  both  oils  the  principal  constituent 
is  an  alcohol,  C^oHigO,  which  has  been  named  klinalool. — 
Ling-liver  Oil,  a fatty  oil  extracted  from  the  liver  of  the 
ling,  Molva  vulgaris,  similar  in  general  character  to  cod- 
liver  oil. — Louar-Oil,  a fish-oil  obtained  from  the  Indian 
and  Malayan  louar,  Clupea  lemuru  and  C.  palasah. — 
Manatee-Oil,  a fatty  oil  obtained  from  the  carcass  of  the 
sea-cow  or  manatee,  Manatus  americanus  or  australis. — 
Mangosteen-oil.  Same  as  cocum-butter. — Massoy-oil. 
See  oil  of  Massoy.—  Meni-seed  Oil.  Same  as  laint- 
laintain-seed koil. — Middle-Oil,  the  trade-name  of  the 
second  principal  portion  of  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar.  It  represents  the  part  of  the  distillate 
which  comes  over  between  170°  and  230°  C.,  and  by  fur- 
ther separation  yields  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  and  naph- 
thalene.— Mignonette-Oil,  a fragrant  oil,  obtained  from 
Reseda  odorata,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  the  di- 


oil 

olefine  alcohol  geraniol.—  Monarda-Oil,  an  essential  oil 
of  varying  composition  and  character  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Monarda,  as  from  M.  punctata,  citrio- 
dora, didyma,  and  jistulosa.—  Murure-Oil,  an  oil  ob- 
tained in  Brazil  from  Bichetea  offcinalis,  used  locally  in 
medicine  as  an  emmenagogue  and  antisyphilitic  remedy. 

— Mustard-seed  Oil,  the  essential  oil  or  essence  of  black 
mustard-seed,  essentially  allyl  isothiocyanate  : now  arti- 
ficially reproduced  in  large  quantity  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce.— Myagrum-oil.  Same  as  German  ksesame-oil 
or  camelina-koil.  — N aphthalene-cil,  that  portion  of 
coal-tar  which  distils  over  between  200°  and  300°  C.  It 
contains  chiefly  phenols,  naphthalene,  and  naphthalene 
derivatives.— Neroli-oil.  See  oil  ofneroli,  under  oil.— 
Neutral  Oil,  the  lightest  portion  of  the  lubricating  oil 
from  petroleum,  of  density  32“  to  38°  BA,  used  to  mix  with 
animal  or  vegetable  oil.—  Nigella-oil,  the  essence  or 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  seed  of  Nigella  sativa.  It 
has  a disagreeable  odor,  but  the  oil  from  the  seed  of  N. 
damascena  is  said  to  have  the  pleasant  odor  and  taste 
of  the  wild  strawberry.— Niger  Oil.  Same  as  ramtil-koil. 

— Nikkei  oil,  a volatile  oil  obtained  In  Japan  by  distil- 
lation with  water  of  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of 
Cinnamomum  loureirii , the  Japanese  cinnamon  or  cas- 
sia-bark tree.— Niko-nut  Oil,  a vegetable  fat  oil  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  likely  to  prove  valuable  if  obtain- 
able in  large  quantity.—  Non-drying  Oils,  oils  which, 
like  olive-oil,  do  not  absorb  oxygen  freely  from  the  air 
with  production  of  a solid  resinous  or  india-rubber- 
like  substance.—  Off-grade  of  oil.  See  ★o/.— Oil  of 
Anacardium,  a blistering  oil,  which  turns  black  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of 
Anacardium  orient  ale.— Oil  of  ants,  a fat  oil  of 
yellow  color  obtained  from  the  residue  left  after  dis- 
tilling the  bodies  of  ants  with  water  in  order  to  pro- 
cure dilute  formic  acid.— Oil  Of  apple,  the  isoamyl 
ester  of  isovaleric  acid,  C^HgCOO^tin,  made  by  the 
action  of  isovaleric  acid  on  a mixture  of  fusel-oil  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at  190.3°  C.— Oil  Of  behen. 
Same  as  ben-oil.—  Oil  of  Canada  snakeroot,  an  essen- 
tial oil  derived  by  distillation  from  the  rhizome  of  Asa- 
rum  Canadense,  the  wild  ginger  or  Canada  snakeroot, 
and  probably  also  of  some  related  species.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  is  considerably  used  in 
perfumery  in  this  country,  chiefly  for  strengthening 
other  odors.— Oil  of  cognac.  See  kcognac—  Oil  Of  culi- 
lawan,  an  essence  or  essential  oil  obtained,  by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  from  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  culila- 
wan.  Its  principal  constituent  is  eugenol.— Oil  of 
geranium.  For  East  Indian  and  Turkish  oil  of  geranium. 
see  palmarosa  koil.  For  rose-geranium  oil,  see  koil  of 
rose-geranium.—  Oil  Of  ginger,*  a volatile  oil  consisting 
of  cam  phene,  pliellandrene,  and  sesquiterpene,  which 
exists  to  the  extent  of  1-3  percent,  in  the  rhizome  of 
Zingiber  officinale.  It  gives  to  ginger  its  odor  and  flavor. 

— Oil  Of  ginger-grass,  an  oil  imported  from  India, 
generally  assumed  to  be  an  inferior  and  usually  adul- 
terated variety  of  Indian  geranium  or  palmarosa  oil ; but 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  oc- 
casionally a genuine  product  of  the  distillation  of  other 
grasses  than  A ndropogon  Schoenanthus.  See  A ndropogon. 
— Oil  Of  grapes,  the  trade-name  of  diluted  fusel-oil. — 
Oil  of  hartshorn.  See  khartshorn.—  Oil  cf  mastic, 
a colorless,  balsamic  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  mastic.— Oil  of  Osmitopsis,  an  essence  or 
volatile  oil  from  the  South  African  plant  Osmitopsis  aste- 
nscoides. — Oil  Of  pear,  the  isoamyl  ester  of  acetic  acid, 
CH3COO.C5HH,  made  by  heating  fusel-oil  with  sulphuric 
and  acetic  acids.  It  boils  at  138.6°  C.—  Oil  of  petit- 
grain,  a volatile  oil,  similar  in  odor  to  oil  of  neroli, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  im- 
mature fruit  of  the  bitter  orange,  Citrus  bigaradia.  It  is 
now  manufactured  chiefly  in  Paraguay.— Oil  Of  pine- 
apple, the  ethyl  ester  of  normal  butyric  acid,  C4H9O0.- 
C2H5,  made  by  the  action  of  butyric  acid,  or  rancid  butter, 
on  a ^fixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  It  boils  at 
119.9°  C. — Oil  Of  rose.  Artificial  rose-oil  is  now  extensively 
sold  as  a substitute  for  the  product  of  rose-flower  distilla- 
tion. It  consists  mainly  of  geraniol  and  citronellol  ob- 
tained from  other  and  cheaper  vegetable  sources,  but  in 
actual  composition  and  properties  it  is  essentially  identi- 
cal with  the  natural  rose-oil  aside  from  its  odorless 
stearoptene.— Oil  Of  rose-geranium,  an  oil  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  Pelargonium,  chiefly  P.  capitatum,  the 
common  rose-geranium,  a variety  of  P.  radula,  the  skele- 
ton-leafed geranium,  and  P.  odoratissimum,  the  nutmeg 
geranium.  It  is  produced  commercially  in  France,  Al- 
giers, Reunion  Island,  and  Spain.  Its  chief  constituent  is 
geraniol.  It  serves  as  a substitute  for  the  oil  of  roses.— 
Oil  of  rosemary.  Recent  examination  of  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dalmatian  rosemary-oil  seems  to 
show  the  presence  of  more  than  one  substance,  with  differ- 
ence of  optical  character  as  respects  polarization.— Oil 
Of  sweet  birch,  an  oil  distilled  from  the  bark  of  the 
cherry-birch  or  sweet  birch,  Betida  lenta.  It  is  almost  pure 
methyl  salicylate.  It  has  mainly  taken  the  place  of  the 
similar  oil  of  wintergreen,  being  more  cheaply  procured, 
and  commercially  goes  under  its  name.—  Oil  Of  tartar, 
deliquesced  carbonate  of  potash.— Oleander-seed  Oil, 
a fatty  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of  Nerium  the- 
vetia  in  India.  — Olive-kernel  oil,  an  oil  extracted 
from  the  kernels  of  the  stones  or  seeds  of  the  olive 
as  distinguished  from  that  yielded  by  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  generally  produced,  not  by  expres- 
sion, but  by  extraction  with  carbon  disulphid  or 
some  other  volatile  solvent,  is  darker  in  color  than 
the  oil  from  the  pulp,  and  has  a disagreeable  smell 
which  unfits  it  for  table  use.—  Oolachan  oil.  Same  as 
eulachon-oil  (which  see,  under  entacAon).— Opachala  or 
owala  Oil,  a fatty  oil  extracted  from  the  kernels  of  Pen- 
techlethra  macrophylla,  an  African  leguminous  tree.  The 
term  opachala  belongs  to  the  Eboe  country,  owala  to  the 
Gaboon.— Orange-seed  Oil,  a fat  oil  extracted  frov 
the  seed  of  the  orange,  Citrus  aurantium.—  Owala  oil 
Same  as  opachala  koil. — Oxidized  Oil.  Same  as  blown 
koil.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  rape-oil  are  those  most  fre- 
quently treated  in  this  way.— Palmarosa  oil.  See 
geranium-koil  (b).— Palm-kernel  oil,  the  white  con- 
crete oil  obtained  by  expression  from  palm-kernels.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  soaps  and  artificial 
butter.  Though  obtained  from  the  same  plant  which  is 
the  principal  source  of  palm-oil,  this  substance  has  quite 
different  properties.  The  former  is  an  African  product 


oil 

of  native  manufacture,  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fresh  fruit,  while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  its  production  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Europe.  fcee  palm-oil.—  Palm-nut  oil.  Same  as  palm- 
kernel  -koil. — Peach-kernel  oil,  a bland  fixed  oil  ob- 
tained by  expression  from  the  seed  of  the  peach,  very 
similar  to  and  used  instead  of  sweet-almond  oil  and  olive- 
oiL  Also  called  peach-oil. — Peanut-Oil,  oil  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  nuts  of  Arachis  hypogsea.  It 
is  produced  on  a large  scale,  particularly  in  France, 
and  is  used  as  a substitute  for  and  an  adulterant 
of  olive-oil  for  table  use,  as  also  in  soap-making.  It 
is  chemically  peculiar  in  containing  the  glycerides  of 
two  special  fatty  acids,  arachidic  acid  (C2oH4002) 
and  hypogeeic  acid  (C^«H30O2).  Also  known  as 
groundnut-oil,  earthnut-oil,  or  arachis-oil. — Pea-Oil,  a 
fatty  material  extracted  by  solvents  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  pea,  Pisum  sativum.  It  contains  phosphorized 
constituents  of  the  nature  of  lecithin. — Pear-oil.  See 
•koil  of  pear. — Pepper-Oil,  a fragrant  essence  or  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  crushed  black  pepper, 
the  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum.  Similar  but  somewhat 
different  products  are  obtained  from  several  other  species 
of  Piper,  and  an  entirely  different  oil,  known  as  Japan- 
ese oil  of  pepper,  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  Anthoxy- 
lum  piperitum.  This  smells  like  the  lemon,  its  principal 
constituent  being  citrol.— Petit-grain  Oil.  See  koil  of 
petit-grain. — Phinotas-Oil,  the  trade-name  of  an  insecti- 
cide preparation  which  contains  coal-tar  phenols  and  light 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  : used  for  the  extermination  of 
mosquitos  in  stagnant  water,  marshes,  etc.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Div.  Entom.,  Bulletin  46,  p.  108.— Pilchard-oil,  a 
fat  oil  obtained  from  the  body  of  the  pilchard,  Clupea 
pilchardus,  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall. — Pine-needle 
Oil,  an  essence  or  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation, 
with  water,  of  the  needles,  young  twigs,  and  cones  of 
sundry  species  of  pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  larches  — among 
others  Pinas  sylvcstris  and  montana,  Picea  excelsa, 
Abies  alba,  and  Canadensis,  and  Larix  decidua.  It 
is  used  in  the  production  of  sprays  in  the  sick-room, 
in  baths,  and  in  perfuming  soaps.—  Pistachio-oil,  a 
volatile  oil  or  essence  obtained  by  distilling  mastic,  the 
resinous  exudation  from  Pistacia  lentiscus,  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Chios  and  elsewhere  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  used  in  Turkey  in  flavoring  a spirituous 
liquor.— Plum -kernel  oil,  a bland  fat  oil  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  seed  of  the  plum,  Prunus  domestica, 
not  produced  as  extensively  as  the  similar  product  from 
the  almond,  apricot,  and  peach.—  Polei-oil,  the  essence 
or  volatile  oil  distilled  with  water  from  European  penny- 
royal, Mentha  Pulegium.—  Poola  Oil.  Same  as  kkurunj 


winter. — Sunned  Oil,  the  trade-name  of  crude  petro- 
leum which,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  industrial  develop- 
ment, was  sometimes  increased  in  density  and  fitted  for 
use  as  a lubricating-oil  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  as  a thin 
layer  on  the  surface  of  a tank  of  warm  water,  the  more 
volatile  portions  being  thus  in  part  removed  by  evapora- 
tion.— Tea-seed  oil.  Same  as  tea-oil.— Tobacco-seed 
Oil,  a greenish-yellow  fatty  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  of 
tobacco  by  expression.  It  dries  on  exposure  to  air. 
— Touloucouna-oil,  a fat  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Carapa  Guianensis  by  expression.  Also  known  as 
carapa  fat,  andiroba  fat,  kundah-oil  (which  see),  crab- 
wood  oil,  and  tulucana-oil.  It  is  said  to  be  used  by 
the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  as  an  unguent  for 
the  head  to  get  rid  of  insects.  See  Carapa. — Tou- 
louron-oil,  a fat  oil  obtained  from  Pagarus  latro , 
said  to  _ be  used  medicinally  in  Senegal  in  cases  of 
rheumatism. — Tulucana-OiL  Same  as  Touloucouna- 
koil.— Turkey-red  oil,  an  oil-mordanting  assistant 
used  in  the  production  of  alizarin  or  Turkey  red.  It  is 
a sulphonated  castor-oil,  prepared  by  allowing  sul- 
phuric acid  to  run  slowly  into  castor-oil  with  continual 
agitation  during  a period  of  from  16  to  20  hours.  It 
readily  mixes  with  water  that  has  been  made  slightly 
ammoniacal.  Also  known  as  alizarin-oil,  soluble  oil, 
and  sulphonated  oil.  See  ksulpholeic  acid. — Vaseline- 
Oil,  the  trade-name  of  a parattii  -oil  obtained  from  bi- 
tuminous shale,  used  in  Germany  to  dissolve  ceresin  or 
solid  paraffin,  thereby  producing  the  German  vaseline 
or  unguentum  par  a f ini.— White  Oil,  the  trade-name  of 
cotton-seed  oil  of  which  the  yellow  color  has  been  re- 
moved or  nearly  removed,  generally  by  agitation  with 
a little  fullers’  earth,  followed  by  filtration.  See  kcotton - 
seed  oil.— Winter  white  Oil,  the  trade-name  of  a grade 
of  cotton-seed  oil  which  has  been  exposed  to  a low  tem- 
perature and  separated  by  expression  from  the  solid 
stearin  deposited,  so  that  it  remains  liquid  at  ordinary 
winter  temperature,  and  has  also  been  deprived  of  yel- 
low color  by  agitation  with  fullers’  earth  and  filtration. 

Winter  yellow  oil,  the  trade-name  of  a grade  of 
cotton-seed  oil  which  has  been  cooled  and  the  separated 
stearin  removed  by  pressing,  so  that  the  oil  remains 
liquid  in  winter,  but  has  not  had  the  natural  yellow 
color  removed.— Yomugi  Oil,  a volatile  oil  or  essence 
from  Japan,  of  uncertain  botanical  origin,  by  some  re- 
ported as  distilled  from  the  ‘ kiku’  or  chrysanthemum, 
but  more  probably  from  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Oil-bath  (oirbath),?t.  1.  Inmech.:  (a)  A quan- 
tity of  oil  in  a cup  or  receptacle,  such  as  a 
gear-case  or  engine-case,  into  which  a running 


oil.- Porgy-oil,  a fish-oil  f roi  n the 1^  nhad  en7  " ’ U1L°  WU1Cn  a ra?niT1g 

tyr annus. — Portugallo  oil,  the  essential  oil  obtained  Part  a mechanism  dips,  carrying  or  throw- 
u_  “ * " * ' mg  oil  to  other  parts. 

A motor  mounted  on  four  wheels,  two  running  on  top 
and  two  underneath  the  rail,  all  four  wheels  being  driven 
by  the  motor  through  worm  gearing  running  in  an  oil- 
bath.  Elect.  Rev.,  Sept.  24, 1904,  p.  536. 


by  expression  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  sweet 
orange,  Citrus  aurantium. — Prima  Oil,  the  trade-name 
of  the  grade  of  ‘ solar  oil  ’ from  bituminous  shale  with  lower 
density  and  boiling-point— Prime  Oil  the  trade-name  of 
a particular  grade  of  cotton-seed  oil,  without  disagreeable 
taste,  though  a little  dark  in  color,  available  for  direct 
use  as  food.— Purgir-nut  oil  or  purqueira-oil.  Same 
as  kjatropha-oil. — Radish-seed  Oil,  a fat  oil  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  radish,  Raphanus  sativus  oleiferus, 
of  China. — Ramtil-Oil,  a semi-drying  fat  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  Ouizotia  abyssinica  (see  Guizotia),  produced  in 
India  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  used  as  food  in  India, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  England.  Also 
known  as  Niger  oil  and  guizot-oil.—  Rangoon  oil,  the 
trade-name  of  a semisolid  or  butter-like  petroleum  from 
Upper  Burma.  It  was  refined  for  a time  in  England, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  solid  paraffin  it  yielded,  which 
was  employed  in  making  candles.— Raphigaster-oil,  a 
brown  oil,  with  fetid  smell,  obtained  from  the  body  of  the 
gray  leaf-bug,  Raphigaster  punetipennis.  It  yields  cimi- 
cic  acid,  of  the  oleic-acid  series. — Raps-Oil.  Same  as  rape- 
oil  (which  see,  under  oil).— Ray-liver  oil.  Same  as 
ray-oil.-  Rectified  Oil  Of  vitriol,  the  trade-name  of 
sulphuric  acid  concentrated  by  boiling  off  the  water  of 
the  originally  dilute  acid  until  the  product  contains 
about  95  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  though  often  not  more 
than  93  or  94  per  cent,  is  met  with.— Red  Oil.  ( b ) A 
manufacturers’  name  for  crude  oleic  acid  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  making  the  hard  fatty  acids  for  candles.  It 
is  largely  employed  in  soap-making,  and  has  been  utilized 
to  some  extent  for  candles  by  conversion  into  arti- 
ficial palmitic  acid.  See  ksulpholeic  acid.—  Reduced 
Oil,  crude  petroleum  from  which  the  more  volatile 
hydrocarbons  have  been  driven  off  by  partial  evapor- 
ation. It  is  valuable  as  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  lubricating-oils.— Resin-Oil.  Same  as  rosin-oil. 
— Secnnda  Oil,  the  trade-name  of  the  grade  of  ‘ solar  oil  ’ 
from  bituminous  shale  with  higher  density  and  boiling- 
point. — Shanghai  oil,  the  trade-name  of  a kind  of  colza- 
or  rape-oil  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Brassica  or  Sinapis 
chinensis,  imported  from  China.  Also  known  as  Chinese 


(6)  The  vat  or  vessel  filled  with  oil  in  which 
pieces  of  steel  are  dipped  in  oil-tempering, 
(e)  A stream  of  oil  directed  upon  a tool  that 
is  cutting  steel.— 2.  In phys.,  a vessel  contain- 
ing oil,  in  which  an  object,  as  a resistance-coil 
or  the  bulb  of  a thermometer,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  to  be  held  constant,  is  submerged. 
— Fresenlus’s  oil-bath,  a convenient  form  of  oil-bath, 
made  with  double  walls  and  of  hard  soldered  copper,  used 
for  heating  to  temperatures  above  that  of  boiling  water. 

oil-beetle, But- 
tercup oil-beetle,  an 

American  meloid  bee- 
tle, Meloe  angusticol- 
lis,  found  commonly 
in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  buttercup. 

oil-belt  (oil'belt), 
n.  A region  in 
which  petroleum 
is  found. 

From  the  general 
direction  in  which 
developments  were 
made,  the  term  “ Oil 
belt  ” . . . came  into 
use  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil  region. 
Mag.  of  Western 
[Hist.,  III.  225. 


Buttercup  Oil-beetle 
t MeloS  angusticollis ). 
Twice  natural  size. 


cabbage-nil.—  Sherwood  oil,  the  trade-name  of  petro-  oil-COat  (oil ' kot),  n.  An  oilskin  coat ; a 

leum  ether  which  boils  at  40  to  70°  C..  used  as  a solvent  slicker.  See  sleeker  3 ’ 


r which  boils  at  40”  to  70“  C.,  used  as  a solvent 

for  india-rubber  and  in  the  extraction  of  fat  oils,  and  ln . , . 

burned  as  vapor  in  so-called  portable  gas-machines. — Oll-COlieCtOr  ^(Oll  kp-lek^tor),  n. 


A shallow 


Soap-oil,  the  trade-name  of  the  lowest  of  four  grades  of  pan  or  vessel  for  catching  the  oil  that  drips 
summer  yellow  cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  darkest  in  color  from  a machine  or  bearing,  so  that  it  may  be 
and  least  agreeable  m taste:  used  for  soap-making.— So-  11Q^  3 

lar  Oil,  the  trade-name  of  illuminating  oil  from  bitumin-  ? a-P.  * ......... 

ous  shales,  marketed  in  two  grades,  prima,  of  specific  011-CUSlllOneCl  (oil  kustrund),  a.  Carried  on 

OQn  K‘51! * a thin  film  of  oil:  said  of  journals.  This  is 

easily  done  for  light  pressures,  but  for  heavy 
pressures  the  oil  must  be  forced  into  the 
bearing. 


gravity  .825  to  .830  and  boiling  at  175  to  180°  C.,  and  se- 
cunda,  of  specific  gravity  .830  to  .835  and  boiling  at  195 
to  200°  C. — Spindle-Oil,  the  lighter  portion  of  the  petro- 
leum distillates  used  for  lubrication,  especially  Russian 
lubricating-oil  of  specific  gravity  .885  to  .895,  suitable  for 
light-running  machinery  such  as  that  used  in  cotton-  Oildag  (oil'dag),  n.  [oil  + dag.  &QQkaquadag.~\ 
spinning.  Spirit-oil,  the  first  product  obtained  in  the  Deflocculated  graphite  in  oil. 

distillation  of  Yorkshire  grease  from  wool-scouring,  or  of  * • , , 

similar  recovered  greases  from  other  sources. — Sulpho-  (9^  iuternal-COm- 


bustion  engine  in  which  the  fuel  is  derived 
from  oil,  usually  a derivative  from  petroleum, 
injected  as  a mist  or  spray  mixed  with  air. 
oiler,  n.  6f.  An  oil-merchant;  an  oilman. 
— 7.  An  oil-well.  [Colloq.]  — Pressure-feed 
Oiler,  a device  for  supplying  oil  to  one  or  more  bearings 
regularly,  by  keeping  the  supply  of  oil  in  a reservoir  under 

ling  11WU  JCO  ucoll  uc  liyou  a constant  pressure. 

of  color  or  caused  by  artificial  cooling  to  deposit  the  oilery,  n.  2.  An  establishment  where  oil  is 
stearin  which  would  lead  to  its  partially  solidifying  in  manufactured  for  the  market  and  sold. 


carbon-oil,  the  trade-name  of  olive-oil  of  inferior  quality, 
obtained  from  the  marc,  or  pressed  cake,  by  the  solvent 
action  of  carbon  disulphid.— Summer  white  oil,  the 
trade-name  of  a grade  of  cotton-seed  oil  made  from  sum- 
mer yellow  oil  by  treating  it  with  fullers  earth  and  filter- 
ing, or  otherwise  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  yellow 
color.— Summer  yellow  Oil,  the  trade-name  for  cotton- 
seed oil  which  is  liquid  at  summer  temperature  and  pos- 
i the  natural  yellow,  but  has  not  yet  been  deprived 


oil-ring 

oil-extractor  (oil ' eks  - trak  " tor),  n.  1.  An 
apparatus  for  dissolving  out  residual  oil  from 
vegetable  marc,  or  pressed  cake,  by  means  of 
carbon  disulphid,  petroleum  ether,  or  gome 
other  volatile  solvent,  which  is  distilled  off, 
condensed,  and  used  over  again. — 2.  An  oil- 
filter;  a device  for  separating  oil  from  water 
or  other  substances.- — 3.  A centrifugal  wringer 
used  to  extract  the  oil  used  in  cutting  metals 
from  the  metal  chips. 

oil-feed  (oil'fed),  n.  An  oil-cup  ; a device  for 
feeding  oil  to  a bearing ; a device  for  feeding 
oil  to  a tool  that  is  cutting  steel, 
oil-field  (oil'feld),  n.  An  area  in  which  petro- 
leum may  be  found. 

Oil-firing  (oirfir,/ing),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  burning  oil  as  a fuel. 

oil-fish  (oirfish),  n.  A name  of  the  escolar, 
Ruvettus  pretiosus. 

oil-fuse  (oil'fuz),  n,  A fuse  for  electric  cir- 
cuits, in  which  the  fuse-wire  is  submerged  in 
a heavy  oil.  When  rupture  occurs  through 
the  melting  of  the  fuse-wire,  the  oil  fills  the 
gap  and  ehokes  the  arc  formed  between  the 
terminals. 

oil  globe  (oil'glob),  jt.  In  mech.,  a spherical 
oil-cup. 

oil-globule  (oil'gloVul),  n.  One  of  the  min- 
ute spherules  of  oil  or  fat  often  found  as  in- 
clusions in  the  living  protoplasm  of  cells  or 
eggs. 

oil-harden  (oirhiir,/dn),  v.  t.  To  harden  (as 
steel)  by  quenching  in  oil.  The  general  effect 
of  quenching  from  any  temperature  in  oil 
heated  to  80°  C.  is  to  increase  the  .ultimate 
stress  without  reducing  the  elastic  limit. 
The  latter  result,  however,  depends  in  some 
cases  on  the  proportion  of  carbon  present 
in  the  steel.  Electrochemical  Industry,  Feb., 
1904,  p.  51. 

oil-hardened  (oil'har'!'dnd),  p.  a.  Hardened 
by  being  heated  and  then  quenched  in  an  oil- 
bath. 

oil-hardening  (oil'hard,/ning),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  hardening  steel  by  quenching  it,  when 
hot,  in  oil  instead  of  in  water.  The  oil  cools 
the  _ steel  less  rapidly  than  water,  thus  pro- 
ducing greater  elasticity  and  tensile  strength 
and  the  absence  of  extreme  brittleness, 
oil-kiln  (oil'kil),  n.  In  ceram.,  a kiln  in 
which  kerosene-oil  is  burned  as  fuel, 
oil-lease  (oil'les),  n.  1.  A grant  to  a lessee 
of  the  right  to  bore  within  certain  limits  for 
“oil,  salt,  or  other  minerals,”  the  work  to  be 
commenced  within  a certain  time  and  “to 
be  prosecuted  with  all  reasonable  diligence.” 
J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Petroleum  and  Petroleum 
Wells,  p.  33. — 2.  The  land  covered  by  such  a 
lease. 

oil-mist  (oil 'mist),  n.  Oil  spray;  vapor  from 
a quantity  of  oil  which  is  being  constantly 
agitated. 

oil-mold  (oil'mold),  n.  Same  as  +grease-mold. 
See  also  mold2,  n.,  and  Phycomyces. 
oilometer  (oi-lom'e-ter),  n.  [ oil  + Gr.  fterpov, 
measure.]  A reservoir  for  the  storage  of  oil. 
N.  E.  I). 

oil-pipe  (oil'pip),  n.  A pipe  used  to  convey 
oil. 

oil-pulp  (oil'pulp),  ».  A soft  pasty  mass  ob- 
tained by  mixing  a solution  of  alum  with  one 
of  soap,  the  precipitate  consisting  of  alumin- 
ium salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  chiefly  oleic,  pal- 
mitic, and  stearic  acids.  It  is  dissolved  in 
mineral  oil  to  form  an  oil-thickener,  used  to 
increase  the  viscidity  of  mineral  lubricating- 
oil.  The  real  value  of  the  factitious  viscidity 
thus  given  to  lubricants  is  doubtful, 
oil-pump,  n.  2.  A pump  for  pumping  oil  un- 
der pressure  through' a pipe-line  to  a burner 
or  to  an  oil-engine. — 3.  A sinking-pump  for 
raising  oil  from  a non-flowing  well, 
oil-purifier  (oil'pu//ri-fi-er),  n.  An  oil-filter; 
a device  for  cleaning  oil  which  has  been  used 
on  a machine,  either  on  the  bearings  or  on 
a tool  that  is  cutting  steel. 

Oil-ring,  n.  2.  In  mach.,  a loose  ring  which 
surrounds  a horizontal  journal  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  bearing,  and  dips  into  an  oil-cellar 
from  which,  by  its  rotation,  it  brings  oil  to 
the  top  of  the  journal. 

Bearings  of  the  usual  self-oiling  type,  with  two  revolv- 
ing brass  oil  rings  in  each. 

Elect,  World  and  Engin .,  April  23,  1904,  p.  777- 


oil-river 

oil-river  (oil'riv'er),  n.  1.  A river  whose 
banks  produce  rock-oil  or  petroleum. — 2.  A 
river  down  which  large  quantities  of  oil  (gen- 
erally palm-oil)  are  carried  to  the  sea  for 
export. 

oil-rock  (oil'rok),  n.  The  stratum  which  is 
productive  of  oil  in  a petroleum-field.  It  may 
be  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone.  Compare 
oil-sand. 

With  regard  to  the  Spindletop  oil-rock,  the  report 
states  that  its  exceptional  character  explains  in  a measure 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  Spindletop  pool. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Nov.  15,  1902,  p.  22469. 

oil-sardine  (oil'sar-den//),  ».  A common  name 
of  Clupea  scombrina,  a clupeoid  fish  of  the 
East  Indian  fauna. 

Oil-seed  cake.  Same  as  oil-cake. 

oil-separator  (oirsep"a-ra-tor),  n.  A device 
for  extracting  oil  from  steam  or  water  with 
which  it  has  become  mixed.  See  *steam- 
separator. 

oil-shell  (oil'shel),  n.  A projectile  of  metal, 
wood,  or  heavy  water-proof  card-board,  con- 
taining oil,  and  designed  to  be  shot  from  a 
gun  in  heavy  storms  at  sea  to  a position  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  vessel,  as  a means  of 
spreading  the  oil  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
that  the  ship  is  approaching.  Upon  striking  the 
water  the  head  of  the  projectile  opens,  the  contents 
escape,  and  the  sea  is  calmed  for  the  passage  of  the  ship. 
Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  April  9,  1904,  p.  23641. 

oil-sign  (oil'sin),  n.  An  indication,  in  the 
form  of  oil-seepage  or  oil-springs,  of  subterra- 
nean pools  of  petroleum  ; a guide  for  the 
driller  in  selecting  a point  for  a boring. 

oilskinned  (oil'skind),  a.  Protected  with  an 
oilskin  coat. 

oil-still  (oil'stil),  v.  The  still  in  which  the  first 
stage  of  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum  is 
earned  out,  furnishing  the  gasolene,  naphtha, 
and  illuminating  oil,  the  material  remaining 
being  then  transferred  to  the  tar-still. 

oil-sugar  (oil'shug"ar),  n.  In  pliar.,  a tritura- 
tion of  1 part  of  a volatile  oil  with  30  parts  of 
sugar.  Also  called  elseosaccharum  and  oleo- 
saccharum. 

oil-switch  (oil'swieh),  n.  In  elect.,  an  electric 
switch  or  circuit-breaker  in  which  the  break 
occurs  under  oil : used  for  opening  circuits  of 
very  great  power  and  of  very  high  voltage. 
Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Engirt.,  1904,  p.  13. 

oil-tank,  »•—  Oil-tank  steamer,  vessel.  See  Mank- 
vessel. 

oil-tanned  (oil'tand),  p.  a.  Tanned  princi- 
pally by  oil  and  heat:  a process  applied  to 
sheepskins  and  lambskins.  Flemming,  Prac- 
tical Tanning,  p.  46. 

oil-temper  (oil'tenr'per),  n.  A temper  ob- 
tained in  steel  by  heating  it  to  a temperature 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  hardness  de- 
sired and  then  cooling  it  by  quenching  it  in 
oil. 

Oil-tester,  w.  2.  It  consists  of  a copper  vessel,  A, 
serving  as  a water-bath  in  which  a second  copper  vessel, 
B,  containing  about 

10  ounces  of  the  oil, 
is  placed.  The  water 
is  heated  at  the  rate 
of  20°  F.  per  minute 
by  a small  alcohol 
or  oil  flame,  C.  The 
temperature  of  the 

011  is  noted  by  the 
aid  of  a thermome- 
ter supported  by  a 
glass  plate  which 
covers  the  oil  except 
at  one  point  where 
an  opening  is  left 
for  the  insertion  of 
a small  flame  such 
as  a lighted  broom- 
splint  or  match- 
stick  would  give. 

When  the  oil  has 
reached  85°  F.,  test- 
ing is  begun  by  ap- 
plying a flame  at 
the  opening.  When 
a flash  of  blue  flame 
is  seen  over  the 
surface  of  the  oil, 
the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  is 
taken.  Generally  a 
flash-test  of  100°  F. 
is  required  by  law. 

oil-thickener 

(oil'thik,l'ner),  n. 

A substance  used  to  increase  the  viscidity  of 
oil,  especially  mineral  oil,  and  so  improve  it 
as  a lubricating  material, 
oil-thrower  (oirthr6"er),  n.  A device  to  throw 
or  scatter  oil ; specifically,  a raised  ring  on  a 
shaft  at  the  end  of  a journal  or  on  the  body 


of  a revolving  shaft.  Oil  creeping  along  the 
shaft  from  the  journal  is  thrown  off  at  this 
ring  by  centrifugal  force. 

The  lubrication  is  automatic,  by  the  use  of  continuous 
oil  riug  lubricators ; special  oil  throwers  are  provided  to 
prevent  the  creepage  of  oil  along  the  shaft. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Nov.  7, 1903,  p.  777. 

oil-torch  (oil'toreh),  n.  See  gasolene  * torch. 

oil-transformer  (oil'trans-for/,mer),  n.  In 
elect.,  an  alternating-current  transformer  im- 
mersed in  oil  for  cooling  and  insulation.  See 
transformer. 

oil-well,  n.  2.  An  oil-cellar;  a dish  or  re- 
ceptacle, under  a bearing,  filled  with  oil  to 
furnish  a supply  for  the  bearing. 

oil-yellow  (oil'yePo),  n.  Same  as  -^butter- 
yellow. 

oinochoos  (oi-nok  ' o -os),  n.  [Gr.  oivoxdoc, 
wine-pourer,  < olvoc,  wine,  + xeivr  pour.]  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  the  bearer  of  the  oinochoe ; a cup- 
bearer ; a wine-pourer. 

Terra-cotta  fragment  of  sepulchral  slab  . . . represent- 
ing a deceased  person  naked  and  recumbent  on  the  funeral 
couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a boy  oenochoos,  also 
nude,  holding  cenochod  and  wine-cup. 

A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  VII.  34. 

oinomania  (oi-no-ma/ni-a),  n.  Same  as  (mo- 
mania. 

Ointment,  n.—  Casein  ointment,  a thick  white  emul- 
sion, miscible  with  water,  composed  of  casein  14  parts, 
potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  (1  to  4)  .43  part,  glycerin 
7 parts,  vaseline  21  parts,  salicylic  acid  or  borax  1 part, 
and  water  56  parts  : a water-soluble  varnish  used  in  ap- 
plying drugs  to  the  skin. — Credo’s  Ointment,  an  oint- 
ment containing  colloidal  or  soluble  silver  (collargolum), 
employed  as  an  antiseptic,  by  external  or  subcutaneous 
use,  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  septicemia.  Also 
called  Crede’s  silver  ointment. — Gray  ointment  Of  mer- 
cury. Same  as  mercurial  ointment  (which  see,  under 
ointment). — Kentish  ointment,  turpentine  liniment 

O.  Ir.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Irish. 

Oiron  ware.  See  *ware 2. 

O.  It.  Au  abbreviation  of  Old  Italian. 

oitavo  (o-i-ta'vo),  n.  [Pg.,  < L.  octavus,  eighth.] 
A unit  of  weight  in  Brazil,  equal  to  55.34 
grains. 

ojanco  (o-han'ko),  n,  [Cuban  Sp.]  A fish  of 
the  family  Lutianidx,  Lutianus  mahogoni, 
found  in  the  West  Indies. 

ojo  (o'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  an  eye,  < L.  oculus,  eye. 
See  oculus.]  In  Spanish  America,  a spring ; 
especially,  a small  spring  on  rather  level 
ground. 

okapi  (o-ka'pi),  n.  [W.  African.]  A member 
of  the  giraffe  family,  discovered  by  Sir  Harry 


Okapi  [O&apui  johnstoni). 

Johnston,  in  1902,  in  the  forest  region  near  Lake 
Albert,  Africa.  The  general  form  of  the  okapi, 
which  has  been  named  Okapia  johnstoni,  is  much  like 
that  of  the  giraffe,  but  the  animal  is  decidedly  smaller, 
and  the  neck  and  legs  are  shorter.  The  upper  parts  are 
dark  purplish  brown  ; forehead  and  ears  reddish  ; sides 
of  face  nearly  white  ; legs  buff,  the  flanks  and  upper 
parts  marked  with  horizontal  blackish  stripes  resembling 
those  of  a zebra.  It  was  described  by  Sclater  in  1901  as 
Equus  johnstoni,  from  two  fragments  of  skin,  and  later 
by  Lankester  as  Okapia  johnstoni,  from  a skin  and  two 
skulls.  All  these  sj>ecimens  were  secured  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston. 

Okapia  (o-ka'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Okapi']  A 
genus  of  ungulate  mammals,  containing  the 
okapi  and  placed  in  the  family  Giraffidse. 
oki  (o'ki),  n.  [Also  okki;  < Huron  (Indian) 
old.]  Mysterious  power. 

The  guardian  spirit  was  obtained  in  various  w ays  by 
different  American  tribes,  but  the  dream  apparition  was 
the  most  widely  spread.  Dr.  Frazer  calls  it 4 individual 
totem";  Miss  Fletcher  speaks  of  the  object  dreamed  of 
(the  wahube  of  the  Omaha)  as  the  ‘personal  totem’  or 
simply  as  the  ‘totem’;  it  is  termed  by  the  Algonkin 
manitu,  by  the  Huron  okki,  by  the  Salish  Indians  sulia, 
and  nagual  in  Mexico.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  adopt 
either  wahube  or  manitu  to  express  the  guardian  spirit 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  741. 

okianago  (o-ke-an'a-go),  n.  [Jap.,  < oki,  the 


old-land 

wide  sea,  + anago,  a species  of  conger-eel.] 
The  off-shore  conger-eel,  Congrellus  megasto- 
mus. 

okieh  (o'ke),  n.  [Also  oke;  < Ar.  oqqa,  also 
wiqqa,  also  unqiya,  < L.  uncia,  ounce:  see 
ounce1.]  1.  An  Egyptian  measure  of  weight, 
equal  to  1.32  ounces. — 2.  A silver  coin  of 
Morocco,  equal  to  4 mazunehs  or  about  5 
cents. 

okigisu  (o-ki-ge'so),  n.  [Jap.,-<  oki,  the  wide 
sea  (as  opposed  to  oka,  the  land),  + kisu  (gisu), 
a kind  of  fish.]  A Japanese  name  of  Ptero- 
thissus  gissu,  a fish  of  the  family  Pterothissidsc, 
found  in  the  deep  waters  of  Japan, 
okimono  (o-ki-mo'no),  n.  [Jap.,  < oki,  place, 
set,  + mono,  a thing.]  An  ornament  or  figure 
placed  in  the  alcove  or  slightly  raised  portion 
of  a Japanese  room.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  small  table  ornaments,  such  as  paper- 
weights, etc. 

The  new  artisan  makers  of  the  okimono  struck  out  a 
line  for  themselves,  one  influenced  more  by  the  natural- 
istic and  popular  schools  than  by  the  classical  art,  and  the 
quails  of  KamAjo,  the  tortoises  of  Seimin,  the  dragons  of 
Tdiin  and  TOriii,  and  in  recent  years  the  falcons  and  the 
peacocks  of  Susuki  Chhkichi,  are  the.  joy  of  the  European 
collector.  These  are  usually  modelled  in  wax  and  cast  in 
bronze  and  various  other  alloys,  and  sometimes  in  pure 
silver,  and  finished,  if  necessary,  with  the  chisel  and 
graver ; they  are  sometimes  fashioned  in  repoussh  with 
the  hammer.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  719. 

okki,  n.  See  *olci. 

Okla.  An  abbreviation  of  Oklahoma. 
oktibbehite  (ok-tib'e-liit),  n,  A name  given 
by  Mennier  to  the  type  of  nickel-iron  meteorite 
represented  by  the  mass  found  in  Oktibbeha, 
Mississippi,  in  1854,  and  generally  regarded 
as  of  meteoric  origin.  It  contains  about  60 
per  cent,  of  nickel.  See  ^meteorite. 

01.  An  abbreviation  (6)  [1.  c.  or  cap.]  of  the 
Latin  oleum,  oil;  (c)  [Z.  c.]  of  overlimen. 

0.  L.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold;  (b)  of  Old  Latin. 
ola  (o'la),  n.  [Also  alia ; < Malayalam  ola  = 
Tamil  olai,  a palm-leaf.]  A smoothed  palm- 
leaf  used  in  Ceylon  and  southern  India  for 
writing  upon,  or  a letter  or  other  document 
written  on  such  a leaf.  The  writing  is 
scratched  on  the  leaf  with  a steel-pointed 
stylus,  and  is  sometimes  rubbed  over  with 
some  material  to  make  it  more  legible, 
olacaceous  (ol-a-ka'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Olacacese,  a ’family  of  plants. 

Olay  (o'li),  n.  [Tamil  olai  — Malayalam  ola,  a 
palm-leaf  : see  *ola.]  Same  as  *ola. 
oleott-root  (ol'kot-rot),  v.  The  bloody  dock, 
Bumex  sanguineus. 

old,  a.  15.  In  phys.  geog.,  far  advanced  in 
the  geographical  cycle : noting  a stage  in 
which  land-forms  have  been  reduced  to  small 
relief  and  in  which  all  processes  of  erosion 
and  transportation  have  become  relatively 
inactive. — Old  horse,  a sailors’  name  for  tough  salted 
meat. — Old  lady.  ( b ) A name  given  by  Australian 
colonists  to  a large  noctuid  moth,  Erebus  pluto. — 
Old  man.  (d)  A rocking  center  to  guide  a pump-rod 
at  an  angle,  (e)  A pivoted  attachment  of  a pump-rod  to 
a bell-crank. 

Oldbury  shales.  See  *shalc 2. 
oldermost  (order-uiost),  a.  [ older  + -most.] 
Oldest.  [Provincial,  U.  S.] 
oldfangled  (old-fang'gld),  a.  Old-fashioned; 
clinging  to  what  is  old  : opposed  to  newfangled. 
oldfangledness  (old-fang'gld-nes),  n.  Old- 
fangled or  old-fashioned  character ; a lack  of 
novelty. 

oldfangleness  (old-fang'gl-nes),  n.  Same  as 
* oldfangledness. 

old-field  (old'feld),  n.  Land  formerly  culti- 
vated; a field  which  has  become  exhausted 
by  continuous  cropping  without  renovation 
and  left  to  run  wild;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  land  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
before  the  beginning  of  colonization  by  the 
whites. 

old-fog  (old-fog'),  n.  See  wild  * oat-grass  (a). 
old-goose  (old-gos'),  n.  The  stemless  lady’s- 
slipper,  Cypripedium  acaule. 
oldish  (ol'dish),  a.  [old  + -ish1.]  Rather 
old;  elderly. 

old-land  (old'land),  n.  In  phys.  geog.,  the 
hilly  country  or  upland  on  the  interior  side  of 
a coastal  plain : so  called  because  it  was  a 
land-surface  before  the  coastal  plain  was 
raised  from  the  sea. 

The  line  where  the  waves  lapped  for  the  first  time 
against  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  this  cycle  [of  constal 


old-land 

abrasion]  may  be  called  the  initial  shoreline.  For  con- 
venience all  the  land  back  of  this  initial  shoreline  will  be 
called  the  "oldland."  Geog.  Jour.  (B,  G.  S.),  IX.  538. 

old-maidenish  (old-ma'dn-ish),  a.  Having 
the  habits  of  an  old  maid, 
old-maid's-bonnets  (okl-madz',bon'ets),  n. 

The  wild  lupine,  Lupinus  perennis. 
old-maid’s-nightcap  (61d-madz4'mt'kap),  n. 
The  spotted  crane’s-bill,  Geranium  maculatum. 
old-man,  ».  2.  in  meek.,  a drill-clamp;  aniron 
strap  or  frame  which  can  be  clamped  to  or 
caught  on  a piece  it  is  desired  to  drill,  to 
furnish  an  abutment  or  brace  to  resist  the 
driving  or  feeding  pressure  which  forces  the 
drill-point  to  its  work. 

old-man  cactus  (61d'/man  kak'tus),  n.  See 
Cereus. 

old-man’s-root  (61d-manz,,r6t/).  n.  The  Ameri- 
can spikenard,  Aralia  racemosa. 
old-standing  (old'stan//ding),  a.  Of  long  con- 
tinuance ; long-standing. 

In  a case  of  old-standing  softening  of  this  area  second- 
ary atrophy  was  observed. 

Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1898,  ser.  B,  p.  32. 

old-style  (old'stil),  a.  Old-fashioned;  of  the 
old  style. 

And  gentry-fashioned  old-style  haunts  of  sleep. 

Browning,  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,  ii.  1.  964. 

Old  Test.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Testament. 
Oldwife,  n.  (g)  A carangoid  fish,  Trachinotus glau- 

cus,  found  in  West  Indian  waters. 

3.  A cowl  for  a chimney,  to  prevent  its  smok- 
ing.—Black  oldwife,  a fish,  Melichthys  piceus,  of  the 
family  Balistidse,  of  the  West  Indies  and  southward: 
possibly  identical  with  a species  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

oleamide  (o-le-am'id),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  + E. 
amide.]  The  amide  of  oleic  acid,  C17H33- 
CONH2:  made  by  allowing  alcoholic  ammonia 
to  act  on  almond  or  hazelnut  oil.  It  is  crys- 
talline and  melts  at  75°  C. 

Oleandreae  (6-le-au'dre-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oleandra  + -ex.]  A tribe  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  containing  the  single  genus  Oleandra, 
distinguished  by  having  the  simple  lanceolate 
fronds  distinctly  articulated  to  the  wide- 
creeping  rhizome  and  the  reniform  or  round- 
ish indusiate  sori  borne  more  or  less  obliquely 
toward  the  base  of  the  close  parallel  veins, 
olease  (o'le-as),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  + -ase.]  An 
oxidizing  ferment. 

Tolomei  showed  that  the  oxidase  extracted  with  water 
and  purified  by  a repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol 
produces  guaiac  blue  from  guaiac  tincture,  forms  pur- 
purogallol  from  pyrogallol  without  the  aid  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  quinhydrone  from  hydroquinone,  and  a 
brown  substance  from  gallic  acid.  He  calls  this  oxidiz- 
ing enzym  olease.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Rep.  No.  59,  p.  33. 

oleate,  n.  2.  In  mod.,  a salve  prepared  by 
triturating  a metal  oxid  or  an  alkaloid  with 
oleic  acid,  which  is  generally  used  in  excess. 
It  is  a solution  of  the  salt  in  the  excess  of 
acid.— Oleate  of  morphine,  a salt  rubbed  into  the  skin 
to  relieve  pain  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  rejects  mor- 
phine internally  administered.  It  is  liable  to  alteration 
when  kept  for  a considerable  time,  losing  its  medicinal 
efficacy. 

olecranian  (o-le-kra'ni-an),  a.  Same  as  ole- 
cranal. 

olefinic  (o-le-fin'ik),  a.  [olefin(e)  + -ic.]  Be- 
lated to  the  olefines;  designating,  in  organic 
chemistry,  open-chain  compounds  containing 
an  ethylene  or  double  union  between  the  car- 
bon atoms. 

olein,  n.  (6)  The  trade-name  of  the  oil,  fluid 
at  common  temperature,  obtained  by  means 
of  hydraulic  pressure  from  the  butter-like 
tropical  fats,  such  as  cocoanut-oil  and  palm- 
oil,  especially  theformer.  It  is  not  chemically  pure 
olein,  but  contains  beside  this  some  palmitin  and  some 
of  tlie  glycerides  of  the  lower  fatty  acids,  such  as  myris- 
tin,  lanrin,  and  caprin.  In  the  so-called  olein  from  cocoa- 
nut  there  is  a large  proportion  of  laurin  and  but  little 
real  olein.—  Cocoanut  Olein.  See  -hcocoanut. 
olena  (o-la'na),  n.  [Hawaiian,  connected 
with  lena,  yellow.]  The  Hawaiian  name  for 
the  turmeric,  Curcuma  lortga.  The  natives 
extracted  the  dye  for  coloring  their  kapa  yel- 
low. See  turmeric,  1,  curcuma,  2,  and  huldee. 
Olenellus  (6-le-nel'us),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Olenus.]  A genus  of  opisthoparian  trilobites, 
often  of  notable  size,  having  a well-defined 
and  lobed  glabella,  fourteen  thoracic  seg- 
ments, and  small  round  pygidium  with  a tel- 
son-like  spine : characteristic  of  tho  Lower 
Cambrian  or  Olenellus  stage. — Olenellus  group. 
See  •hgroupl.  — Olenellus  stage,  the  lower  Cambrian 
stage.  Called  in  North  American  geology,  the  Georgian. 
See  Georgian  It  stage. 

Olenidian  group.  See  *group1. 

Olenus  (o'le-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  Gr.  atevy, 
elbow.]  A geDus  of  opisthoparian  trilobites 


having  a well-defined  glabella,  twelve  to  fif- 
teen thoracic  segments,  aud  a small  pygidium : 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks, 
the  Olenus  horizon,  or  Olenidian  stage.— Olenus 
series.  Same  as  Olenidian  + group. 

oleobutyrometer  (o'Te-o-biUti-rom'e-ter),  n. 
Same  as  Abbe’s  refractometer.  See  *refractom- 
eter.  Nature,  May  26,  1904,  p.  96. 
oleocalcareous  (o'le-o-kal-ka're-us),  a.  Not- 
ing a liniment  or  dressing  consisting  of  a mix- 
ture or  emulsion  of  an  oil  with  lime-water,  as 
lime-liniment.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  28,  1903, 
p.  22710. 

oleocyst  (o'le-o-sist),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  + E. 
cyst.]  In  some  siphonophorans,  as  Diphyes, 
the  upper  end  of  the  somatocyst  in  which  a 
large  oil-globule  is  secreted,  presumably  to 
perform  a hydrostatic  function, 
oleoduct  (6'le-o-dukt),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  + 
ductus,  duct.]  A duct  or  channel  for  oil; 
specifically,  a method  of  conveying  petroleum 
or  rock-oil  from  the  oil-field  to  its  point  of  ex- 
port; in  the  United  States,  a pipe-line. 
N.E.D. 

oleographer  (5-le-og'ra-fer),  n.  [ oleograph, 

+ -er1.]  One  whio  produces  oleographs, 
oleoid  (o'le-oid),  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  + -oid,] 
An  oily  substance  derived  from  vegetable 
matter. — Ether  oleoid,  a volatile,  odoriferous  oil,  ex- 
tracted from  vegetable  matter,  such  as  oil  of  mustard.— 
Fixed  oleoids,  non-volatile  oleoids,  such  as  olive-oil, 
croton-oil,  etc.— Resinous  oleoids.  Same  as  oleoresins. 
oleojector  (6'Te-o-jek'tor),  n.  [L.  oleum , oil, 
+ -jector,  < -jicer  'e,  jacere,  throw.]  The  trade- 
name  of  a form  of  lubricator  which  injects  oil 
under  pressure  into  a chamber  or  vessel,  such 
as  the  working  cylinder  of  a gas  or  steam- 
engine. 

oleomargaric  (o','le-o-mar-gar'ik),  a.  [ oleomar - 
gar(in)  + -ic.]  Belated  to  or  resembling 
oleomargarin. 

oleometer,  n.  2.  An  apparatus  for  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  seeds, 
nuts,  pressed  seed-cakes,  and  other  materials. 
It  is  so  contrived  as  to  allow  of  a small  quantity 
of  a volatile  solvent  being  used  to  extract  the 
oil,  being  distilled  back  upon  the  material 
under  treatment,  and  filtered  through  it  a 
number  of  times  in  succession.  See  Soxhlet’s 
extraction  * apparatus . 

oleo-oil,  n.  2.  The  trade-name  of  the  liquid 
portion  of  tallow  which  can  be  pressed  out  at 
70-80°  F. 

oleopalmitate  (o^le-o-pal'mi-tat),  n.  [ole(ic) 
+ palmit(ic ) + -ate1.]  A salt  of  oleic  and  pal- 
mitic acids — Lead  oleopalmitate,  a lead  salt  of  oleic 
and  palmitic  acids. 

oleopalmitin  (oUe-o-pal'mi-tin),  n.  [ole[ic) 
+ ]>almit(ic)  + -in-'.]  A mixed  glyceride  of 
oleic  and  palmitic  acids, 
oleopalmitobutyrin  (6,,le-o-pal/,mi-to-bu'ti- 
rin),  ».  [ o!e(ic ) + palmit(ic)  + butyr{ic)  + 

-in1.]  A mixed  glyceride  of  oleic,  palmitic, 
and  butyric  acids. 

Oleophosphoric  acid,  a viscous  yellow  liquid,  C79- 
H143PO12,  found  in  the  brain,  probably  as  a decomposi- 
tion product  of  lecithin.  By  long  boiling  with  water  it 
yields  olein  and  phosphoric  acid. 

oleorefractometer  (6,lo-p-re'/frak-tom'e-t<‘r), 
n.  A piece  of  optical  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  refractive  indices  of  oils,  as  the 
means  of  identifying  and  distinguishing  them. 
Oleoresin  of  male-fern,  a greenish  or  brownish-green 
liquid  obtained  by  exhausting  powdered  male-fern  with 
acetone  and  removing  the  solvent  by  distillation,  and 
finally  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  used  as  an 
anthelmintic.  See  oleoresin,  2. — Sumbul  oleoresin,  a 
resin  extracted  from  the  root  of  Ferula  Sumbul,  or  musk- 
root,  a perennial  plant  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Bokhara. 

oleosaccharum,  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  pharm., 
same  as  *oil-sugar. 

oleostearin  (6/Te-o-ste'a-riu),  n.  The  trade- 
name  of  the  solid  portion  of  tallow  which 
remains  when  the  liquid  portions,  called  oleo- 
oil,  are  pressed  out  at  a temperature  of 
70-80°  F. 

016ron  code.  A set  of  maritime  laws  com- 
piled about  the  time  of  Bichard  I.  of  England, 
and  promulgated  at  the  Island  of  016rou,  for 
governing  the  sea-trade  of  western  Europe. 
See  Judgments  ofOleron,  in  the  Century  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names. 

olfacient  (ol-fa'shient),  n.  [L.  olfaciens  (- ent -), 
ppr.  of  olfacere,  smell:  see  olfactory.]  Some- 
thing which  stimulates  or  affects  the  olfactory 
organs. 

olfactible  (ol-fak'ti-bl),  a.  [L.  olfactus,  pp. 
of  olfacere,  smell,  + -ible.  See  -able.]  1. 


oligarchism 

Having  or  connected  with  the  power  of  smell- 
ing: as,  olfactible  perceptions/  Berkeley. — 2. 
Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
smell.  N.  E.  D. 

olfactology  (ol-fak-tol'o-ji),  n.  [olfact(ion)  + 
- ology .]  The  science  of  smell,  including  both 
olfactometry  and  odorimetry:  a study  corre- 
lated with  optics,  acoustics,  and  haptics.  Amer. 
Jour.  Psychol.,  X.  86.  [Bare.] 
olfactometer,  n. — Double  olfactometer,  in  eccper. 
psychol.,  an  olfactometer  arranged  with  two  inhaling 
tubes  for  insertion  in  the  two  nostrils.  E.  B.  Titchener , 
Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  142.— Fluid-mantle  olfactom- 


Zwaardemaker’s  Fluid-mantle  Olfactometer. 
a,  odorous  liquid;  b,  kaolin  cylinder;  c, 
screen  ; d,  inhaling-tube. 

eter,  in  psychophys.,  an  olfactometer  in 
which  the  solid  odorous  cylinder  of  the 
clinical  instrument  is  replaced  by  a kaolin 
cylinder  contained  in  a wide  glass  tube. 

Between  the  glass  and  kaolin  cylinders  is 
an  odorous  liquid,  constituting  the  fluid- 
mantle,  which  permeates  the  porous  kaolin 
and  is  smelled  through  the  inhaling-tube  of 
the  apparatus  in  the  ordinary  way.  E.  B. 

Titchener , Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  142. 

olfactometric  (ol'Tak-to-met'rik),  a.  [ olfac- 
tometer.]  In  exper.  psychol.,  relating  to  or  im- 
plying the  use  of  the  olfactometer:  as,  the 
olfactometric  method,  olfactometric  experi- 
ments. E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I. 
ii.  119. 

olfactometry  (ol-fak-tom'e-tri),  n.  [olfactom- 
eter.] 1.  In  psychophys.,  the  study  of  the  quan- 
titative relations  of  olfactory  sensation. 

Olfactometry  is  that  branch  of  psychophysics  which  is 
concerned  with  the  measurement  of  the  keenness  of 
smell.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  X.  85. 

2.  In  exper.  psychol.,  the  general  term  for 
investigations  of  the  sense  of  smell,  qualita- 
tive or  quantitative,  made  with  the  help  of 
the  olfactometer. 

olfactorily  (ol-fak'to-ri-li),  adv.  By  the  sense 
of  smell.  N.  E.  V. 

Olfactory  capsule,  fossa,  Image.  See  *capmle, 
■kfossa  1,  itimage. —Olfactory  organs,  in  entom.,  the 
antennae,  generally  accepted  as  the  main  organs  of  smell, 
and  certain  palpal  structures,  also  supposed  to  have  this 
function.—  Olfactory  peduncle.  See  *peduncle.—  Ol- 
factory peg,  a minute  structure  in  the  palpi  of  certain 
insects  supposed  to  have  olfactory  functions.  — Olfactory 
pits.  ( b ) Pits,  filled  with  a serous  fluid,  occurring  in 
the  antennse  of  insects  and  supposed  to  be  olfactory.— 
Olfactory  sac.  See  ★sac2.—  Olfactory  teeth,  certain 
pale  rods,  perforated  at  the  end,  occurring  on  the  antennae 
of  many  insects  : supposed  to  be  olfactory. 

olfactus  (ol-fak'tus),  n. ; pi.  olfactus.  [L., 
smell,  sense  of  smell.]  In  exper.  psychol.,  the 
unit  of  keenness  or  acuity  of  smell!  See  ex- 
tract under  *olfacty . 

olfacty  (ol-fak'ti),  n. ; pi.  olfacties  (-tiz).  [L. 

olfact(are),  to  smell,  + -t/3.  ] In  exper.  psy- 
chol., the  normal  stimulus  limen  for  a given 
odorous  substance. 

If,  for  example,  a subject’s  stimnlus-limen  on  the  olfac- 
tometer is  10  mm.  when  the  normal  stimulus-limen  used 
is  5 mm.,  then  his  stimulus-limen  is  two  olfacties,  and  his 
olfactus  4.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  X.  86. 

OLGr.,  0.  L.  G-.  Abbreviations  of  Old  Low 
German. 

olibano-resin  (o-liMa-no-rez'in),  n.  [ oliba - 

num  + resin.]  Same  as  oUbanum. 
olibene  (ol'i-ben),  n.  [olib(anum)  + -cne.]  A 
mixture  of  levopentene  and  dipentene,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  olibanum  with  water, 
olic  (ol'ik),  a.  [ol(ivin)  + -tc.]  In  petrog., 
in  the  quantitative  system  of  classification  of 
igneous  rocks  (see  *rock1),  having  the  prop- 
erties of  or  containing  normative  olivin  and 
akermanite. 

oligacanthous  (oUi-ga-kan  'thus),  a.  [Gr. 
oXtyoc;,  few,  + arnvda,  thorn,  spine.]  In  hot., 
having  few  spines. 

oligarch2  (ol'i-gark),  a.  [Gr.  bXtyog,  few,  + 
apxy,  a beginning.]  In  hot.,  having  a few 
centripetally  developed  xylem  plates:  said 
of  some  radial  vascular  cylinders, 
oligarchically  (ol-i-gar'ki-kal-i),  adv.  By  an 
oligarchy;  after  the  methods  of  an  oligarchy, 
oligarchism  (ol'i-gar-kizm),  n.  [oligarch  + 
-ism.]  The  system  of  oligarchy;  attachment 
or  devotion  to  the  principles  of  oligarchy. 


oligarchize 

oligarchize  (ol'i-gar-klz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
oligarchized,  ppr.  oligarchizing.  To  make  to 
conform  to  oligarchical  principles ; render 
oligarchic. 

oligoblennia  (oFi-go-blen'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  oXiyog, 
little,  + jlXvvog,  slime.]  A condition  in  which 
the  secretion  of  mueos  is  deficient. 

oligocardia  (oFi-go-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oXiyog,  few,  little,  + sapdia,  heart.]  Slow 
beating  of  the  heart.  Lancet , Aug.  22,  1903, 
p.  529. 

oligocephalic  (oFi-go-se-fal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oXiyog, 
small,  + K£<f)aA7/)  head,  + -ic.]  Having  a small 
head.  Sergi. 

oligochaate  (ol'i-go-ket),  a.  and  n.  [ Oligo - 
chseta.\  X.  a.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Oligochxta. 

Studies  in  the  oligochsete  worms  by  Mr.  A.  Ditlevsen, 
and  investigations  into  the  development  of  the  eye  of  the 
bee  by  Mr.  0.  Dickel,  complete  the  contents  of  this 
number.  Nature , Oct.  13,  1904,  p.  582. 

II.  n.  A worm  of  the  order  Oligochxta. 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass’ll  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902, 

p.  628. 

o! ifroehrone  (ol ' i-go-kron),  a.  [Gr.  oXyog, 
little,  + xp-ivof,  time.]  Brief.  [Bare.] 

oligochronometer  (oFi-go-kro-nom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  oXyog,  little,  + jpdnof,  time,  + pkrpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  recording  very- 
brief  periods  of  time. 

Oligocottns  (oFi-go-kot'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oXiyog,  small,  + NL.  Cottns.\  A genus  of  cot- 
toid  fishes  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific. 

oligocythemic  (oFi-go-sI-them'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  oligocythemia. 

oligodacrya  (oFi-go-dak'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
* oligodacryia , < Gr.  bXtyog,  few,  little,  + daupvav, 
tear.]  Deficient  laerymal  secretion. 

oligodont  (ol'i-go-dont),  a.  [See  +oligodon- 
tous. ] Same  as  *oligodontous : contrasted 
with  polyodont. 

oligodontous  (oFi-go-don'tus),  a.  [Gr.  oXiyog, 
few,  + obovg  (odov r-),  tooth,  + -ous.]  Having 
few  teeth. 


ological 

grow  in  media  containing  little  or  no  nitrogen  taming  from  1 to  6 nutlets.  Tlie  ovary  is  inferior,  sur- 
and  which  have  the  power  of  fixing  atmo-  mounted  by  a tube  bearing  at  its  smnmit  the  6 petal-like 
, . .,  1 ° calyx-lobes,  5 scale-like  petals,  and  5 stamens.  Thereare 

spheric  nitrogen.  6 species,  all  natives  of  Africa. 

Oligonitrophilic  bacteria  are  those  that  grow  in  nitro-  OliniaceSB  (o-lin-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Presl, 
gen-free_  or  nitrogen-poor  media,  and  that  possess  the  1845),  < Olinia  + -a'cex.]  A small  family  of 


power  of  utilizing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Science,  March  6,  1903,  p.  371. 

oligopelic  (oFi-go-pel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oXiyog,  little, 
+ irr/Xog,  clay,  + -ic.]  Of  a coarsely  clayey 
consistency.  See  *pelogetwus. 

oligopepsia  (oFi-go-pep'si-a),  n.  [Gr  bXtyog, 
little,  + nEijiig,  digestion.]  ’ Imperfect  diges- 
tion. 

oligopetalous  ( ol,/  i - go  - pet ' a -lus),  a.  [Gr. 
oMyo g,  few,  + E .petal  + -ous.']  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing few  petals. 

Oligoplastina  (oFi-go-plas-ti'na),  n .pi.  [NL.] 
A group  of  Coccidiidea  in  which  the  scliizont 
divides  into  few  (from  two  to  four)  archispores : 
contrasted  with  * Polyp!  astina. 

Oligoplites  (oFi-go-plI'tez),  n. 


Oligoplites  saurus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

'oXiyog,  few,  little,  + onXiTyg,  armed:  see  hop- 


lite.]  A genus  of  carangoid  fishes  found  in  the  olive -berry 


dicotyledonous  choripetalous  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  order  Vaphnalcs,  the  hard-pear 
family,  containing  only  the  genus  *OUnia 
(which  see  for  characters). 

oliv,  n.  and  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  olive. 

olivaceous,  a.  2.  Applied  to  complexion,  of 
a dull  tawny  color,  with  a greenish  tinge  in 
the  shadows. 

Olive,  n — Black  olive,  See  black  'kolive-tree  (a). 
— Nasal  Olive,  in  phonetics,  a hard-i  ubber  bulb  with  a 
tubule  which  fits  into  the  nostril,  and  is  connected  by  rub- 
ber tubing,  as  to  a Marey  tambour  for  the  recording  of  ex- 
piration curves.  E.  W.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics, 
p.  219.— Native  olive,  in  Australia,  one  of  the  many 
names  given  to  any  one  of  four  trees  : ( a ) Bursaria 
spinosa.  See  native  -kbox  and  ★ box-thorn , 2.  (b)  Elseo- 
carpus  cyaneus.  Compare  olive-nut.  (c)  Noteltra  ovata. 
See  'kdunga-runga  and  Notelwa.  (d)  The  Queensland 
olive,  Olea  paniculata.  See  -kviarblewood , 2.—  Olive 
acanthus,  ill  classic  decoration,  a form  of  acanthus  in 
which  the  termi- 
nal points  of  the 
leaves  are  oval 
like  olive-leaves, 
and  not  spiked 
as  in  the  typi- 
cal acanthus.  A 
standard  exam- 
ple is  the  capital 
of  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor  in 
Rome. 


tropical  seas  of  America, 
oligoprothesy  (ol  “ i - go  - proth  'e-si),  n.  [Gr. 
bXtyog,  few,  + npideaig,  a preposition.  See 
prothesis. \ In  philol.,  the  habit  of  using  few 
prepositions.  N.  E.  D. 
oligoprothetic  (oFi-go-pro-thet'ik),  a. 
oXiyog,  few,  + 7 -podennog,  prepositional.] 
acterized  by  oligoprothesy. 
oligopsammic  (oF'i-gop-sam'ik),  a. 
oXiyog,  little,  + xliagpog,  sand,  + -ic.] 


[Gr. 

Char- 


[Gr. 
Of  a 


-;  . , , „ . _ ....  finely  sandy  texture.  See  *psammogenous. 

oligodynamic  (ol;  1- go -di-nam'ik)  a.  [Gr.  0iigopyrene  (oFi-go-pi'ren),  «.  [Gr.  bXiyo g, 
oXyog,  small,  + diwaptg , power,  + -to.]  1.  In  f + % stone  of  a fruit  (nucleus).] 

nrnmicpn  nv  fixtrfvmAlv  small  forces,  tt.  • _ ' j.  -e  


wnnnr 

Olive  Acanthus.  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  Rome. 


phys.,  produced  by  extremely  small  forces, 
or  by  small  quantities  of  an  active  substance. 
— 2.  Chemically  active  in  extremely  small 
quantity,  as  an  oligodynamic  solution  of  a 
salt  of  copper,  capable  of  destroying  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  though  con- 
taining, it  is  asserted,  not  more  than  one  part 
of  copper  in  many  million  or  even  many  hun- 
dred million  parts  of  water, 
oligohydramnion  (oFi-go-hl-dram'ni-on),  «. 
[NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  bXtyog,  few,  little,  + vdup 
(ndp-),  water,  +■  NL.  amnion.]  A deficiency 
of  the  amniotic  fluid. 

oligohydramnios  (oFi-go-hl-dram'ni-os),  n. 

Same  as  ^oligohydramnion. 
oligomenorrhea  (oFi-go-men-o-re'a),  n.  [Gr. 
oXiyog , few,  little,  -f  NL.  menorrhcea.] 
sufficient  menstruation, 
oligomesomyodous  (oFi-go-mes-o-mi-6'dus), 
a.  [Gr.  bXtyog,  little,  + E.  mesomyodous.]  In 
ornith.,  noting  a condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
syrinx  which  resembles  both  the  oligomyodous 
and  mesomyodous  states.  It  is  found  in  the 
broadbills,  Eurylxmidx,  of  tropical  Asia. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1892,  p.  253. 
oligomyodan  (oFi-go-mi-6'dan),  a.  Same  as 
oligomyoid. 

Oligonephria  (oFi-go-nef'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  _[NI 


Having  a small  amount  of  chromatin  in  the 
nucleus : said  of  certain  spermatozoa : opposed 
to  *eupyrene  and  *apyrene. 

Fr.  Meves  has  continued  his  investigation  of  this  inter- 
esting subject.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  spermato- 
genesis in  Paludina,  which  has  normal  “ hair-like  ” and 
peculiar  “ worm-like  ” spermatozoa.  The  former  may  be 
called  “eupyrene”  [eu  and  nvpriv  = nucleus],  and  the  olive-SCale  (ol'iv-skal  j n 
latter  “ oligopyrene,"  for  they  have  little  nuclear  rna-  tllB  A1  ;vp.tl.pps . ’ t, 

terial.  In  the  case  of  the  Lepidopteron  Pygoera,  the 


[NL.] 


n.  _ 

Gr.  bliyog,  few,  +’  ve^pig,  "kidney.]  Those  oligotrichia  (oFi-go-trik'i-a), 

insects  which  possess  but  few  urinary  or  Mai-  • - ■ 

pighian  tubules.  This  grouping  of  insects 

shows  no  relation  to  classification  or  phylo-  Med.  Handbook,  I.  195. 
geny.  Distinguished  from  ★ Polynephria . ' oligotrophia  (ol //  i - go  - tro  ' fi  - ii),  n. 
oligonephrous  (ol"i-go-nef'rus),  a.  [Gr.  bX.yog,  Same  as  oligotrophy. 
few,  + ve<j>p6g,  kidney,  + -o«s.]  Having  few  oligotropic  (ol " i-go-trop  'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bXiyog, 
Malpighian  tubules.  few,  + -rpcmog,  (.rpeireiv,  turn.]  In  entorn.,  visit- 

Oligoneura  (ol//i-go-nii'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oXiyog,  few,  + veiipov,  nerve.]  A group  or  sub-  insects, 
order  of  dipterous  insects  ineluding  only  the  oligOZOOSpermia  (oFT-go-zo-o-sper'ini-ji),  n. 
family  Cecidomyiidse.  _ [Gr.  oXiyog,  few,  4-  fyor,  animal,  + cirspya, 

oligonitrophile  (oFi-go -ul'tro-fil),  n.  [Gr.  seed.]  The  presence  of  but  few  spermatozoa, 
oXyog,  few,  little,  + NL.  nitrum  + Gr.  <piXtiv,  resulting  in  practical  sterility, 
love.]  In  bacterial,  an  organism  capable  of  oliguresis  (oFi-gu-re'sis),  n.  [NIj.,  < Gr.  bXtyor, 


fixing  free  nitrogen  and  able  to  grow  upon 
media  very  poor  in  nitrogen. 

The  oligonitrophiles  belong  to  the  Clostridium  group 
or  to  Beijerinck’s  Granulobacter  group. 

Science,  March  6,  1903,  p.  371. 

oligonitrophilic  (oFi-go-nFtro-fil'ik),  a.  [ oli- 
gonitrophile + -ic.]  In  bacteriol.,  requiring 
little  nitrogen:  said  of  those  organisms  which 


(ol'iv-ber,'i), 
n.  The  berry  of 
the  wild  olive 
or  oleaster, 

Olea  Europsea. 

See  cut  under 
olive,  1. 

olive-clad  (ol'- 

iv-klad),  a. 

Covered  with 
olive  orchards. 

olive-fly  (ol'-iv-fll),  n.  A trypetid  fly,  Daevs 
olex,  whose  larvae  injure  the  fruit  of  the  olive. 
Olivella  (ol-i-vel'a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
gastropods  of  the  family  Olividx.  O.  biplicata 
was  used  as  money  by  Indians  in  California, 
olive-press  (ol'iv-pres),  ».  A press  for 
squeezing  the  oil  from  olives.  See  oil-press. 
olive-scab  (ol'iv-skab),  n.  See  *scab. 

" \ . A scale  which  in- 
fests the  olive-trees:  (a)  The  black  scale, 
Saissetia  olex.  (6)  The  greedy  scale,  Aspidi- 
otus  rapax. 

olivescent  (ol-i-ves'ent),  a.  [olive  + -escent.’] 
Having  an  olive  tinge ; growing  olive- colored, 
olivetoric  (oFi-ve-tor'ik),  a.  Noting  a crys- 
talline acid,  C07I  LjeOg,  found  in  Everniafur- 
furacea,  a lichen.  It  melts  at  141-142°  C. 
olive-tree,  n — Black  olive-tree,  (c)  Bucida  Bucerax, 
a small  tree  of  the  family  Coinbretaceee,  common  in 
tropical  America  and  also  found  in  Florida  and  the  Keys. 
Also  called  olivebark-tree,  black  olive,  and  wild  olive. 
See  ox-horn,  n. , 2,  and  bois-chhie.  (&)  Ximenia  Ameri- 
cana of  tropical  America.  See  tallow-nut. 
olivette  (ol-i-vet'),  n.  [F.,  < olive,  olive.] 
A South  European  dance  at  the  ingathering 
of  the  olive  harvest. 

oliviferous  (ol-i-vif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  olivet,  olive, 
+ferre,  bear.]  Bearing  olives.  Blount. 
olivil,  n.  2.  A bitter  crystalline  substance, 
C14H1SO5+H2O,  which  occurs  in  the  gum 
and.  other  parts  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is  easily 
oxidized  to  vanillin.  Also  called  olivite. 
olivinite  (ol'i-vi-nit),  n.  [olivine  + -ife2.] 
In  petrog.,  a name  given  by  Eichstadt  (1887) 
to  a variety  of  peridotite  or  bornblende- 
picrite  containing  olivin  and  its  decomposi- 
tion-products, with  hornblende  and  augite 
and  occasionally  a little  anorthite. 
ing  but  few  flowers  : applied  to  bees  or  other  olivite  (ol'i-vit),  n.  [olive  + -»fe2.]  Same  as 

*olivil,  2. 

olla2  (ol'a),  n.  Same  as  +ola,  *olay. 
ollapod  (ol'a-pod),  n.  A contraction  of  olla 
podrida. 

ollapodism  (ol'a-pod-izm),  ft.  [ollapod  + 
-ism.]  A phrase  or  sentence  made  up  of  a 
number  of  languages.  [Nonce-word.] 
olm  (olm),  n.  [G.]  The  local  name  of  the 
blind  cave-salamander,  Proteus  anguinus,  of 
Camiola,  adopted  as  a common  name.  See 
cut  at  Proteus. 

shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite,  entire,  feather-veinetl  ological  (6-loj'i-kal),  «.  [Detached  from  geo- 


term  “apyrene”  is  more  appropriate  for  the  peculiar 
type  of  spermatozoa,  corresponding  to  the  oligopyrene 
type  in  Paludina.  Meves  gives  an  account  of  the  sper- 
matogenesis in  both  cases. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  23. 

oligosepalous  (ol " i - go  - sep  ' a - lus),  a.  [Gr. 
oXiyog,  few,  + E.  sepal,  + - ous. ] In  bot.,  hav- 
ingfew  sepals. 

In-  oligosideric  (ol//i-go-si-der'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oXtyog, 
little,  + aidtjpog,  iron,  + -ic.]  Containing 
iron  in  small  amount : said  of  certain  mete- 
orites. See  * meteorite . 

oligosiderite  (oL'i-  go  - sid  ' e - rit),  n.  [Gr. 

o/uyoc,  small,  + aiSypog,  iron,  + -tfc2.]  A 
name  given  by  Daubr6e  to  a class  of  meteoric 
stones,  or  aerolites,  in  which  the  grains  of 
metallic  iron  are  in  relatively  small  quantity. 
See  * meteorite . 

oligospermism  (oF/i-go-sper'mizm),».  [oligo- 
spermia) + -ism.]  Same  as  oligospermia. 

' _[ n.  [Gr.  b/.tyog, 

few,  little,  + dpil-  ( rpix -),  hair.]  A condition 
in  which  the  growth  of  hair  is  scanty.  Buck, 


few,  + ovpyaig,  urination.]  Same  as  oliguria. 

Olinia  (o-lin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Thnnberg,  1799), 
named  after  Johan  Henrik  Olin,  a Swedish 
botanist.]  A genus  of  plants  constituting 
the  family  Oliniacex.  They  are  closely  blanched 


evergreen  leaves,  small  white  or  red  flowers  in  terminal 
cymes,  and  fruit  consisting  of  thin-fleshed  drupes  con- 


logical,  zoological,  and  similar  words.  See 


ological 

ology.']  Relating  to  or  versed  in  the  ‘ ologies.’ 
[Colloq.] 

However,  I give  you  joy,  my  deal— and  I hope  you  may 
now  turn  all  your  ological  studies  to  good  account,  I am 
sure  I do ! Dickens,  Hard  Times,  I.  i.  15. 

“Don’t  tell  me  that’s  the  reason,”  . . . said  Mrs. 
Gradgrind.  “ Go  and  be  somethingoio<7ica£  directly.” 

Dickens , Hard  Times,  I.  i.  4. 
ologist  (ol'o-jist),  n.  [Detached  from  geolo- 
gist, zoologist,  and  similar  words.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  or  professor  of  an  1 ology ' ; a scien- 
tist.  [Colloq.] 

ologistic  (ol-o-jis'tik),  a.  [ologist  + -ic.]  Re- 
lating to  or  derived  from  an  ‘ology.’  Clough. 
olona  (6-16-na'),  n.  [Hawaiian  name.]  A 
Hawaiian  fiber-plant.  See  olond  * fiber. 

Olym.  An  abbreviation  of  Olympiad. 
Olympian,  to. — The  Olympian,  Zeus  or  Jove. 
Olympianism  (o-lim'pi-an-izm),  n.  [Olympi- 
an + -ism. ] In  the  religious  system  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  worship  of  the  twelve 
greater  gods,  dwellers  in  Olympus : distin- 
guished from  the  older  Pelasgio  traditions  and 
from  the  later  mythology. 

Olympianize  (o-lim'pi-a-nlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Olympianized,  ppr.  Olympianizing.  [Olympian 
+ -fee.]  I.  trans.  To  invest  with  the  attrib- 
utes of  an  Olympian  : usually  alluding  to  the 
majesty  of  Zeus. 

II.  intrans.  To  assume  or  affect  a high 
Olympian  style. 

Olympianiy  (o-lim'pi-an-li),  adv.  In  a high 
Olympian  style ; with  an  assumption  of  con- 
descending greatness. 

Olympia  orange-tip.  See  * orange-tip . 
Olyntnus,  n.  3.  [1.  c.]  A transitory  stage  in 
the  development  of  all  calcareous  sponges, 
illustrating  in  form  and  structure  the  simplest 
known  type  of  sponge.  It  consists  of  a hollow  vase- 
like  body  with  a large  exhalant  opening,  the  osculum,  at 
the  upper  end,  and  the  wall  perforated  by  numerous 
pores  except  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends.  The  wall  con- 
sists of  two  layers  of  cells,  the  dermal  without  and  the 
gastral  within,  the  former  containing  the  skeletal  ele- 
ments. The  name  was  given  by  Haeckel  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  stage  of  development  represented  an 
adult  ancestral  type.  See  cut  at  -kClathrina. 

O.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  old  measurement ; 
(6)  [l.  c.]  of  the  Latin  omni  mane,  every  morn- 
ing; (c)  of  Order  of  Merit. 
omagra  (5  - mag ' rii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uyop, 
shoulder,  + aypa,  a catching  (ef.  podagra, 
chiragra,  etc.).]  Gouty  inflammation  of  the 
shoulder-joint. 

omal  (o'mal),  a.  [Gr.  bp6c,  the  same,  + -<iU.] 
In  math. : (a)  Having  the  differential  coefficient 
always  of  one  sign.  Legendre.  (6)  Homa- 
loidal  or  linear.  Cayley. 
omalgia  (o-mal'ji-a),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr.  u/iog, 
shoulder,  + akyoc,  pain.]  Pain  in  the 
shoulder. 

omam  (o'mam),  «.  In  India,  a name  of  the 
plant  also  called  ajwan  or  ajwain,  Carum  ajowan, 
or  Ptychotis  ajowan.  It  yields  ajowan-oil,  the 
distillation-water  of  which,  and  the  crystal- 
line thymol  separating  from  which,*  are 
medicinally  used  in  India,  especially  as 
remedies  in  cholera. 

Omau  (6-ma'o),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  Phseornis 
obscura,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Island  thrushes, 
ombi  (om'hi),  ii.  [African.]  An  African 
harp  made  from  a crooked  branch  or  root  and 
strung  with  plant-fibers, 
ombrifuge  (om'bri-fuj),  to.  [As  if  F.  *ombri- 
fuge,  < Gr.  by/ipop,  a rain-storm,  + L.  fugere, 
flee.]  A protection  or  refuge  from  rain. 
[Rare.] 

The  belfry  proves  a fortress  of  a sort, 

Has  other  uses  than  to  teach  the  hour, 

Turns  sunscreen,  paravent  and  ombrifuge 
To  whoso  seeks  a shelter  in  its  pale. 

Browning,  King,  and  Book,  x.  466. 
ombrograph  (om'bro-graf),  TO.  [Gr.  oySpar, 
a rain-storm,  + ypa/puv,  write.]  A self-re- 
cording ombrometer. 

ombrological  (om-bro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [ombrol- 
°9{y)  + -ic-aP.]  Relating  to  rain,  rainfall, 
or  rainy  weather. 

ombrology  (om-brol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  oufSnoc,  a 
rain-storm,  + Koyia,  < kb/uv,  speak.]  The 
scientific  knowledge  of  rain;  also,  a treatise 
or  discourse  about  rain. 

ornbrophil  (om'bro-fil),  a.  and  to.  I.  a.  Same 
as  ^ombrophilous. 

II.  TO.  A name  proposed  by  Wiesner  for 
a plant  which  requires  much  rain, 
ombrophilic  (om-bro-fil'ik),  a.  [ ornbrophil  + 
-ic.]  Bame  as  *ombrophilous.  C.  MacMillan. 


ombrophilous  (om-brof'i-lus),  a.  [ornbrophil 
+ -(>«*.]  Loving  rain ; inviting  the  contact 
of  rain:  in  phytogeog.,  said  of  plants  or  their 
parts,  chiefly  their  foliage,  or  of  the  abstract 
character.  Ombrophilous  character  is  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  or  other 
parts  are  wettable : opposed  to  ^ombrophobous. 
Wiesner,  1893. 

ombrophily  (om-brof'i-li),  «.  [ornbrophil  + 
-i/3.]  The  character  of  being  ombrophilous. 
A.  F.  W.  Scliimper. 

ombrophobe  (om'bro-fob),  TO.  [See  ■‘’ombro- 
phobous.] An  ombrophobous  plant, 
ombrophobic  (om  -bro-fo  ' bik),  a.  Same  as 
* ombrophobous.  T.  jf.  Kearney. 
ombrophobous  (om -brof  ' o - bus),  a.  [Gr. 
bu3f)°e , a rain-storm,  ■+■  -fjo/lor,  k poiielv,  fear, 
+ -OKS.]  Shunning  rain:  in  phytogeog.,  said 
of  plants  or  their  parts,  chiefly  the  foliage. 
Ombrophobous  character  is  usually  shown  by 
a water-shedding  or  nnwettable  surface  (due 
to  hairs  or  a waxy  covering),  as  in  the  com- 
mon Caladium,  in  Impatiens,  etc.  Other 
adaptations,  as  the  form  or  position  of  the 
leaf,  assist  in  shedding  or  escaping  water. 
Wiesner,  1893. 

Xerophytes  perish  after  two  orthree  days  of  continuous 
ram ; they  are  rain-avoiding,  ombrophobous,  whereas 
hygrophytes  are,  as  a rule,  ombrophilous. 

A.  W.  F.  Schimper  (trans.),  Plant-geog.,  p.  2. 

ombrophoby  (om-brof'o-bi),  n.  [ ombropho - 
b(ous)  + -?/3.]  In  phytogeog.,  the  condition 
of  being  ombrophobous.  A.  F.  W.  Schimper. 
ombrophytic  (om-bro-fit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  opfipog, 
a rain-storm,  + </>vrdv,  plant,  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  plants  to  which  rain  is  peculiarly 
favorable  (ombrophiles). 

On  the  tali  which  seem  younger,  or  which  do  not  pre- 
sent quite  so  purely  ombrophytic  conditions,  the  lichens 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface.  . . . Such  an 
ombrophytic  habitat  is  well  adapted  to  the  development 
of  lichens.  Bob  Gazette,  March,  1903,  pp.  199,  200. 

ombroscope  (om'bro-skop),  TO.  [Gr.  o/iftpor, 
a rain-storm,  + oKimciv,  view.]  A rain-gage 
arranged  to  make  the  rate  of  rainfall  immedi- 
ately observable;  .specifically— (a)  Symon’s 
ombroscope,  in  which  the  rain  over  a large 
area  is  led  into  a narrow  vertical  tube  which 
fills  up  rapidly  so  that  the  rate  per  minute  is 
easily  perceived ; (ft)  Fassig's  attachment  to 
the  ordinary  self-registering  rain-gage,  by 
which  the  first  few  drops  of  a shower  make  a 
blotch  or  other  mark,  so  that  the  exact  time 
of  beginning  and  the  occurrence  of  very  slight 
showers  may  he  recorded. 

Omega  nebula.  See  *nebula. 
omegoid  (o-me 'goid),  a.  [omega  + - oid .] 
Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  omega  (£2). 
omeire  (o-mi're),  n.  [Native  name?]  A 
drink,  similar  to  kumiss,  prepared  in  south- 
west Africa  by  allowing  milk  to  ferment.  It 
is  a thick  liquid  with  a slightly  acid  taste  and 
a pleasant  odor  like  that  of  wine.  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Industry,  VI.  831. 
omentitis  (o-men-tl'tis),  11.  [NL.,  < omentum 
+ -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  omentum, 
omer  (o'mer),  ».  [Heb.]  1.  A handful  of 
grain ; a sheaf. — 2.  A Hebrew  dry  measure 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah. 
omiak,  n.  See  oomiak. 

Ornish,  to.  Same  as  * Amish. 
omlah  (om'la),  n.pl.  [Ar.  'amala,  'amalat,  pi. 
of  dmil.  See  aumil .]  In  India,  native  civil 
officers.  Also  used  as  a singular  noun, 
ommateal  (om-a-te'al),  a.  [ommate(um)  -f- 
-aP.]  Pertaining  to  an  ommateum  or  com- 
pound eye. 

Ommateum  (om-a-te'um),  TO. ; pi.  ommatea  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  dpya(bfi/iaT-),  eye.]  A compound 
eye,  as  in  crustaceans  and  insects. 

Omn.  bid.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  oinni 
biduo,  every  two  days. 

Omn.  bill.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  omni 
bihora,  every  two  hours. 

Omn.  lior.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  omni 
hora,  every  hour. 

omniana  (om-ni-a  'na),  to.  [L.  omnia , all 
things,  + -ana.']  Notes,  anecdotes,  and  in- 
formation upon  all  subjects, 
omniarch  (om  ' ni-ark),  to.  [L.  omnis,  all,  + 
Gr.  apxig,  ruler.]  The  ruler  or  head  of  the 
universe. 

omnibenevolence  (om,/ni-be-nev'o-lens),  n. 
[L.  omnis,  all,  + benevolentia,  good-will.] 
Benevolence  toward  all. 


omniscribent 

omnibenevolent  (om//ni-be-nev'o-lent),  a. 
[L.  omnis,  all,  + benevolens,  well-wishing.] 
Benevolent  toward  all. 

Omnibus-bar  (om'ni-bus-bar),  to.  Same  as 
bus-bar. 

omnicausality  (om"ni-ka-zal'i-ti),  to.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + NL.  causalitas,  causality.]  Uni- 
versal causality;  being  the  cause  of  every- 
thing. 

omnicompetence  (om-ni-kom'pe-tens),  to.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + E.  competence.]  Competence  in 
every  case;  capacity  to  answer  all  require- 
ments. 

omnicompetent  (om-ni-kom'pe-tent),  a.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + E.  competent.]  Competent  in  all 
cases ; competent  for  everything, 
omnicredulity  (om//ni-kre-duTi-ti),  n.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + credulitas,  credulity."]  Capacity 
for  believing  everything ; unlimited  credulity, 
omnicredulous  (om-ni-kred'u-lus),  a.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + credulus,  credulous.]  Believing 
everything ; credulous  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
omniessence  (om-ni-es'ens),  TO.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
+ ML.  essentia,  essence.]  Universal  being, 
omnificent  (om-nif  ' i-sent),  a.  [ omni  fie  + 
-ent.]  Same  as  omnific.  "[Rare.] 
omniformal  (om-ni-fdr'mal),  a.  Same  as  om- 
niform. 

omnigener  (om-uij'  e-ner),  u.  Omnigenous. 
V.  E.  I).  [Rare.] 

omnigerent  (om-nij'e-rent),  a.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
+ gerens,  pp.  of  gerere,  bear,  carry  on, 
manage.]  Able  to  perform  every  kind  of 
work;  universally  operative. 

Omnigraph,  n.  2.  The  trade-name  of  a device 
for  teaching  telegraphy  by  means  of  auto- 
matically produced  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  code. 

omnilingual  (om-ni-ling'gwal),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  -1-  lingua,  tongue,  + -all".]  Able  to  speak 
or  to  understand  all  languages.  N.  E.  I). 
omniloquent  (om-nil'o-kwent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + loquens,  ppr.  of  login,  speak.]  Speak- 
ing on  all  subjects. 

omnilucent  (om-ni-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  omnis.  all, 
+ lucens,  ppr.  of  lucere,  shine.]  Giving  light 
or  shining  everywhere. 

omnimeter  (om-nim'e-ter),  TO.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
+ Gr.  psTpov,  measure.]  A form  of  sliding 
rule  of  extended  scope,  the  scales  of  which 
are  on  concentric  cards  or  disks  rotated  on  a 
common  axis. 

omninescience  (om-ni-nesb'ens),TO.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + LL.  nescientia,  lack  of  knowledge.] 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  all  things;  total  igno- 
rance. 

omninescient  (om-ni-nesli'ent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + nesciens,  not  knowing,  ignorant.]  Ab- 
solutely ignorant ; knowing  nothing, 
omniperfect  (om-ni-per'fekt),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + perfectus,  perfect.]  Perfect  in  all  ways, 
omnipregnant  (om-ni-preg'nant),  a.  [L.  om- 
nis, all,  + prsegnans,  pregnant.]  Ready  to 
produce  anything.  N.  E.  D. 
omnipresently  (om-ni-prez'ent-li),  adv.  In 
an  omnipresent  manner;  in  "such  a way  or 
with  such  powers  as  to  be  present  everywhere, 
omniprevalence  (om-ni-prev'a-lens),  to.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + LL.  prtevalen  lia,  prevalence.] 
The  character  or  power  of  prevailing  every- 
where or  over  all  things, 
omniprudentt  (om-ni-pro'dent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + prudeiis,  foreseeing.]  "Foreseeing  every- 
thing ; having  a universal  providence, 
omnisciturientt  (om//ni-si-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [L- 
omms , all,  + ML.  *scitunens,  ppr.  of  *sciturire, 
desiderative  of  scire , know.]  Desiring  or 
wishing  to  know  everything, 
omniscope  (om'ni-skop),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  + 
Gr.  gkotteIv,  view.]  An  improved  periscope 
designed  to  be  used  in  the  conning-tower  of 
a submarine  boat.  It  consists  of  a brass  tube  pro- 
jecting 8 inches  above  the  sighting-hood,  carrying  five 
prisms  with  lenses.  Four  of  these,  used  as  finders,  cover 
each  a field  of  21£  degrees  of  the  horizon,  giving  images  of 
diminished  size.  The  fifth  looks  only  ahead,  and  covers 
afield  of  2°  4(y,  and  presents  the  image  in  its  true  size 
without  distortion.  Eyepieces  and  a direct-vision  prism 
are  provided  within  the  conning- tower.  Two  horizon- 
tal hair-lines  on  the  lens  of  the  direct-vision  prism  act 
as  a range-finder,  the  space  between  representing  the 
height  of  a man  at  300  yards. 

omniscribent  (om-ni-skn'bent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + scribens,  ppr.  of  scribere,  write.]  Writ- 
ing about  everything. 


omniscriptive 

Oinniscriptive  (om-ni-skrip'tiv),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + scriptus,  pp.  of  scribere , write,  + -ive.] 
Having  a tendency  to  write  about  everything; 
omniscribent. 

omnisentience  (om-ni-sen'shi-ens),  n.  [ omni - 
sentien(t)  + - ce .]  Sentience  of  all  things, 
omnisentient  (om-ni-sen'shi-ent),  a,  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + sentiens,  feeling:  see  sentient .] 
All-feeling;  having  knowledge,  by  sensation, 
of  all  things. 

Omnisignificance  (om*ni-sig-nif  ’i-kans),  n. 
[L.  omnis,  all,  + significantia,  significance.] 
Universal  meaning;  having  the  property  of 
meaning  everything. 

OmnitempOTal  (ora  - ni  - tem  ' po  - ral),  a.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + tempus  ( tempor -),  time,  + -olL] 
1.  Having  reference  to  all  time. — 2.  In  gram., 
including  in  its  significance  all  the  tenses. 

omnitolerant  (om-ni-tol'e-rant),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + tolerans,  tolerant.]  Tolerant  of  all 
things. 

omnitonic  (om-ni-ton'ik),  a.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
+ Hr.  rdiwc,  tone,  + -ic.]  In  music.  See  the 
extract. 

The  ‘omnitonic’  system  [of  FStis],  whose  main  princi- 
ple is  that  harmonic  combinations  exist  by  which  any 
given  sound  may  be  resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode. 

Orove,  Diet  Music,  II.  30. 

omnitude  (om'ni-tud),  n.  [NL.  *omnitudo, 
< omnis,  all.]  The  character  of  being  all; 
wholeness;  omneity. 

omnivaloust  (om-niv'a-lus),  a.  Same  as  om- 
nivalent. 

omnivarious  (om-ni-va'ri-us),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + various,  various.]  Of  all  varieties, 
omnivision  (om-ni-vizh'on),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all, 
+ visio(n-),  vision.]  Same  as  omnividence. 
omnivolentt  (om-niv'o-lent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + volens,  willing.]’  Willing  all  things, 
omnivoracity  (om  "ni-vo-ras'i-ti),  n.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  + voracitas,  voracity.]  The  capac- 
ity of  devouring  everything ; unlimited  vorac- 
ity. 

omnivorant  (om-niv'o-rant),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  + vorans,  ppr.  of  vorare,  devour.]  Devour- 
ing everything  and  anything ; omnivorous, 
omnivore  (om'ni-vor),  n.  [L.  omnivorus,  adj. : 
see  omnivorous.']  An  omnivorous  animal,  or 
one  whose  food,  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character.  Good  examples  of  omnivores  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  small  monkeys  that 
feed  on  fruit,  eggs,  insects,  and  birds.  Cor- 
relative with  herbivore,  carnivore,  etc. 
omnivorously  (om-niv'o-rus-li),  adv.  In  an 
omnivorous  or  all-devouring  way. 

Omn.  man.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  omni 
mane,  every  morning. 

omnopon  (om'no-pon),  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  4- 
opium,  opium.]  Trade-name,  in  England,  of 
a mixture  of  the  chlorids  of  all  the  alkaloids 
of  opium:  elsewhere  called  pan topon. 

Omn.  quad.  hor.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
omni  quadrante  horse,  every  quarter  hour, 
omocotyle  (o-mo-kot'i-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agog,  shoulder,  + kotvZtj,  cup,  socket.]  The 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  humerus, 
omodynia  (o-mo-din  ' i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
& gog,  shoulder,  4-  bivvy,  pain.]  Pain  in  the 
shoulder. 

omolite  (o'mo-llt),  n.  [Gr.  agog,  shoulder,  + 
hiffog,  stone.]’  In  ichth.,  the  post-temporal 
hone;  the  hone  which  usually  connects  the 
shoulder-girdle  with  the  cranium.  Starks, 
Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  520. 
omophagist  (o-mof ' a-jist),  n.  Same  as 
omophagus. 

omophore  (6 'mo -for),  n.  [Gr.  ioiio<p6por,  < 
ibgog,  shoulder,  + -<j>opog,  < ipepeiv,  hear.]  One 
who  bears  the  world  on  his  shoulders:  allud- 
ing to  ancient  Hindu  and  Greek  cosmologic 
myths  (Atlas,  etc.). 

The  world-bearing  elephants  of  the  Hindus,  , . . the 
gigantic  Omophore  of  the  Manichsean  cosmology,  are  all 
creatures  who  carry  the  earth  on  their  backs  or  heads. 

E.  B . Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  I.  329.  N.  E.  D. 

omoplata  (o-mop'la-ta),  n.  [NL.  See  omo- 
plate.]  In  ’ ichth.,  the  post-temporal ; the 
upper  bone  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  usually 
joined  to  the  cranium. 

omphalectomy  (om-pha-lek  'to-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
ouQahbg,  navel,  4-  iurogy,  excision.]  Excision 
of  the  navel. 

Omphalia  (om-fa'li-ji),  n,  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1821),  from  the  navel-like  depression  in  the 


pileus;  < Gr.  bg<pa'/.6g,  navel.] 
white-spored  agarics  having  a cartilaginous 
stem  broadened  at 


onegite 

A genus  of  Oncocottus  (ong-ko-kot'us),  n. 


Omfhalia  campancUa. 


(From  Stevenson’s  " British  Fungi.")  omphaliSm  (Om'- 

fa-lizm),  n.  [Gr. 
og^aXbg,  navel,  center,  + -ism.]  Centraliza- 
tion of  government  both  by  placing  the  capital 
in  the  geographical  center  and  by  consolida- 
tion of  governmental  powers.  A.  E.  D. 

omphalochorion  (om''/fa-lo-ko'ri-on),  n.  ; pi. 
omphalochoria  (-a).  [NL.,  "<  Gr.  bgtyaikbg,  navel, 
4-  NL.  chorion .]  In  embryol.,  the  structure 
which  results  from  a fusion  of  the  yolk-sac 
with  the  chorion. 

omphaloncus  (om-fa-long'kus),  n. ; pi.  ompha- 
lonci  (-lon'si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  byipa'/og,  navel,  4- 
bynog,  mass.]  A tumor  at  the  umbilicus. 

omphalophyma  (om'fa-lo-fi'ma),  n.;  pi.  om- 
phalophymata  (-ma-ta).  ’ [NL.,’  < Gr.  bg<j>a'i6g, 
navel,  + ipvga,  a"  growth.]  Same  as  *om- 
phaloncus. 

omphalopsychic  (om"fa-lop-si'kik),  a.  [Gr. 
bgtya'kbg,  navel.  + i!>vxb , soul,  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Omphalopsychites  or  their 
theories. 

omphalosoter  (om'!'fa-lo-s6'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ogifiaUg,  navel,  + auryp,  saver.]  A device 
for  replacing  a prolapsed  umbilical  cord  during 
childbirth. 

omphalotomy  (om-fa-lot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 

bgfyahb g,  navel,  + -rogia,  < regveiv,  cut.]  In 
surg.,  the  cutting  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Omphyma  (om-fl'ina),  n.  [NL.,  < og(<t>ah6g), 


[NL.,  < Gr. 

bynog,  hook,  barb,  4-  NL.  Cottus.]  A genus 
of  eottoid  fishes  inhabiting  circumpolar  waters 
the  apex  and  gills  and  e.  tending  south  to  England,  Labrador, 
decurrent.  The  and  Alaska. 

pileus  is  some-  oncological  (ong-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [ oncolog{y ) 
what  membran-  + -ic-al1.]  Relating  to  oncology, 
aceous.  The  spe-  oncometric  (ong-ko-met'rik),  a.  1.  Mea- 
cies  are  numerous,  sured  with  or  relating  to  the  oncometer.— 2. 
widely  distant)-  Relating  to  oncometry, 
uted,  inodorous,  The  oncometric  curves  are  nearly  normal, 
and  none  are  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  L 298. 

known  to  be  ed-  oncometry  (ong-kom'e-tri),  n.  [Gr.  bynog,  a 
ible.  0.  campa-  mass  (tumor),  4-  -gerpta,  < gerpov,  measure.] 
nella  is  a common  Measurement  of  the  variations  in  volume  of 
species  on  decay-  the  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  or  of  internal  tumors, 
ing  trunks  of  oncosphere  (ong'ko-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  bynog,  barb, 
coniferous  trees  hook,  + ctjmipa,  sphere.]  The  embryo  of  the 
and  0.  umbilicata  tapeworm  while  it  is  in  the  spher- 
in  woods  among  icalorsubspherical  stage,  inclosed 
moss.  in  a thick  membrane,  the  embryo- 

phore,  and  armed  with  six  hooks : 
same  as  hexacanth  * embryo. 

The  embryo  [of  the  tapeworm)  itself  is 
small,  usually  spherical,  and  regularly 
armed  with  six  hooks  arranged  in  three 
pairs  near  one  pole.  This  six-hooked 
oncosphere , as  it  is  called,  is  borne  in  an 
inner  membrane  of  considerable  thickness,  and  often 
prominent  in  appearance  by  virtue  of  its  structure,  and 
to  this  the  name  of  embryophore  has  been  given. 

Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  159. 

oncospore  (ong’ko-spor),  n.  [Gr.  bysog,  hook, 
+ onopa,  seed.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant  whose 
fruit  or  seed  is  provided  with  hooks  to  assist 
distribution.  F.  E.  Clements. 
oncost  (on'kost),  n.  and  a.  [on  + cost2.]  L 
n.  1.  Additional  costs;  extra  expenses. 

The  goods  thus  sent  (damaged)  are  disposed  of  at  the 
fairs  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  or  to  itinerant 
traders,  the  commission  being  included  in  the  item  for 
oncosts.  J.  Colville,  Social  England,  IIL  392. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  the  cost  of  upkeep,  making 
and  maintaining  shafts  and  roads,  pumping, 
etc.  The  engineers  and  others  employed  on 
this  work  are  paid  by  time.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
The  indirect  expenditure  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
organized  labor.  Trans.  Inst.  Engin.  and  Ship- 
builders, Scotland,  March,  1900,  p.  236. 

II.  a.  Noting  work  done  on  time  wages; 
also,  noting  men  who  work  on  such  terms:  as, 
oncost-  men. 


Oncosphere 
(Bothrioceph- 
alus  latus). 
Highly  mag- 
nified. 


navel,  + ipvga,  growth.]  A genus  of  Silurian  oncost-man  (on'kost-man),  n.  In  mining,  a 
tetracorals  with  simple  conical  corallum  bear-  workman  other  than  a miner,  who  is  paid  by 
ing  radiciform  extensions  from  about  the  apex,  days’ wages.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
omrall  (om'ra),  «.  [Ar.  umard,  pi.  of  amir,  oncotylid  (ong-kot ' i- lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  A 
ameer.]  A high  official  or  grandee  at  a Mo-  member  of  tbe  family  Oncotylidse. 
hammedan  court,  especially  at  that  of  the  II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
Great  Mogul.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  795.  ing  to  the  heteropterous  family  Oncotylidse. 

Oil1,  prop. — On  air.  In  mining,  a pump  is  said  to  be  on  OHCUS  (ong  ' kus),  11. ; pi . onci  (on'si).  [NL. 
air  when  drawing  air  with  the  water  at  each  stroke. — oncus.  < Gr.  b'/KOC.  a hook.]  A 

An  and  / n\  and  (h\  fian  tturl  (r\  Tn  /*nn T-fn ivi in n in  * . . « - - - — 


On  end.  (a)  and  (6).  See  end.  (c)  In  coal-mining , in 
a direction  parallel  to  the  main  cleavage-planes  or  -joints 
of  a coal-seam,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  end-joints. — On 
side,  in  foot-ball  and  hockey , between  the  ball  or  puck 
and  one’s  own  goal : its  opposite  is  off  side.  A player  off 


name  given 

to  certain  fossil  selachian  fin-spines  from  the 
Paleozoic  rocks,  characterized  by  their  bilat- 
eral symmetry,  smooth  base,  and  grooved 

-----  w ftiirffl  (ip 

side  must  be  put  on  side  before  he  can  touch  the  ball  or  , ’ , . , ~ rT . -r, , 

an  opponent.— On  the  spot  (c),  on  the  town.  S ee*spot,  ondograpll  (on  do-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < F.  onde, 

<L.  unda,  wave,  + Gr.  ypa<j>nv,  write.]  In  phys., 
an  instrument  for  recording  wave-forms  in 
alternating-current  circuits  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  other  oscillatory  phenomena  in 
electricity. 

ondometer  (on-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < F. 
onde,  < L.  unda,  wave,  + Gr.  pfrpov,  measure.] 


'ktoivn. 

ON.,  0.  N.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Norse. 
onagon  (o-na'gon),  n.  [Chippewa  ?]  A form 
of  drum  used  by  the  Chippewa  Indians. 
onagra3  (on'a-gra),  it.  [See  onager.]  The 
female  of  the  wild  ass  or  onager, 
onagraceous  (on-a-gra'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Onagracese,  a,  family  of  plants, 
oncha  (on'eha),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A Spauish- 
American  unit  of  weight,  equal  to  twenty-five 
times  the  libra,  or  local  pound, 
onchospliere,  n.  See  ★ oncosphere . 
onchus,  n.  See  *oncus. 

Oncoceras  (ong-kos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bysog,  barb,  hook,  + uepag,  horn.]  A genus  of 
Silurian  nautiloid  cephalopods  having  slightly 
curved,  short,  and  exogastric  shells  with  ex- 
panded living-chamber. 


An  instrument  consisting  of  a system  of  ad- 
justable condensers  and  inductance-coils  for 
determining  the  wave-length  of  the  electric 
waves,  used  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
ondraw  (ou'dra),  v.  i. ; pret.  ondrew,  pp.  on- 
drawn,  ppr.  ondrawing.  [on1  + draw.]  To 
approach ; draw  on ; draw  near. 

By  Joidoigne,  near  the  east,  as  we  ondrew, 

Dawn  pierced  the  humid  air ; 

And  eastward  faced  I with  him,  though  I knew 
Never  marched  Grouchy  there. 

T.  Hardy,  Peasant’s  Confession,  WesBex  Poems,  p.  78. 


oncoceratite  (ong-ko-ser'a-tit),  n.  [Oncoceras  ondrive  (on'drlv),  v.  t. ; pret.  ondrnve,  pp.  on- 
(-at-)  + -ite2.]  A’cephalopod  of  the  genus  driven,  ppr.  ondriring.  In  cricket,  to  drive  (a 


Oncoceras. 


Oncocottus  quadricornis. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


ball)  to  the  on,  that  is,  to  that  part  of  the 
field  which  is  in  front  of  the  batsman's  wicket 
and  to  the  left  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

One  old  cat.  See  -treat1. 

one-foot  (wun'fut),  a.  In  organ-building,  at  a 
pitch  three  octaves  above  that  of  the  keys 
used:  said  of  stops  or  tones.  See  stop1,  6, 
and  foot,  12  (c)  (2). 

onegite  (o-ne'glt),  n.  [Onega  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.)  Acicular  goethite-penetrating  quartz: 


onegite 

used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  original 
came  from  Lake  Onega,  Russia.  It  is  also 
found  in  Colorado. 

Oneida  conglomerate,  sandstone.  See  Con- 
glomerate, *sandstone. 

Oneirodes  (on-I-ro'dez),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  small,  almost  covered  eyes ; < 
Gr.  ovtipadijg,  dream-like,  < bvttpor,  dream,  + 
ehSog,  form.]  A genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Ceratiidse,  found  in  Greenland  waters, 
oneiromancer  (o-ni'ro-man-sftr),  n.  [oneiro- 
manc(y)  + -er2.]  One  who  divines  hy  means 
of  dreams;  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 
oneiromantist  (o-ni'ro-man-tist),  n.  [oneiro- 
maney  (-mant-)  ’+  -ist.]  Same  as  Cneiro- 
mancer. 

one-one  (wuu'wun),  a.  In  math.,  of  two  con- 
structs, having  every  element  of  each  paired 
with  one  and  only  one  element  of  the  other. 

A relation  is  one-one  when,  if  x has  the  relation  to  y,  and 
x'  differs  from  x,  y'  from  y,  then  it  follows  that  x'  does 
not  have  the  relation  to  y,  nor  x to  y'. 

B.  A.  1 V.  Bussell,  Princ.  of  Math.,  p.  305. 

Oneonta  sandstone.  See  Candstone. 
onerative  (ou'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [ onerate  + -ire.] 
Imposing  a burden  or  obligation  on;  convey- 
ing an  accusation : opposed  to  exonerative. 
onerosity  (on-e-ros'i-ti),  n.  [onerous  + -%.] 
The  fact  of  being'  onerous;  specifically  in 
Scots  law,  the  fact  that  a deed,  contract,  note, 
or  the  like,  has  valid  consideration.  See  on- 
erous, 2. 

Onerous  contract,  gift.  See  Contract,  etc. 
one-time  (wun'tim),  a.  Sometime;  former; 
whilom:  as,  with  their  one-time  king. 

It  no  longer  needs  to  fear  that  its  boom  will  collapse, 
for  the  one-time  boom  has  passed  off  to  be  succeeded  by 
glower  but  fully  as  substantial  progress. 

Outing,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  584. 

one-time  (wun'tim),  adv.  At  once;  without 
delay.  [Colloq.] 

4 Oh,  yes,’  I said,  ‘I  came  on  board  her  sixteen  minutes 
ago ; saw  the  Purser,  and  found  I knew  him ; made 
him  give  me  the  best  room  in  the  ship  instead  of  the  one 
I’d  got ; carted  my  things  in  there  one-time , and  locked 
the  door ; and  then  cleared  out  here,  and  didn’t  worry 
any  more.’ 

Cutcliffe  Hyne,  in  Athenaeum,  Jan.  14,  1905,  p.  46. 
one-to-one  (wmi'to-wim'),  a.  Same  as 
one. 

The  meanings  to  be  attached  to  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  the  commutative,  associa- 
tive, and  distributive  laws  of  operation,  can  all  be  based 
on  the  notion  of  order  and  the  possibility  of  one-to-one 
correspondences.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  545. 

one-valued  (wun'vaHud),  a.  Having  but 
one  value  ; in  math.,  noting  a function,  y —fx, 
as  regards  x,  when  for  each*  there  is  only  one 
value  of  y.  For  example,  y = x”  is  one-valued; 
whereas  the  function  y = x);  is,  in  general,  an 
w-valued  function  of  x. 

The  fundamental  assumption  concerning  a homogen- 
eous phase  in  equilibrium  is  that  its  energy  e is  a continu- 
ous one-valued  function  of  its  entropy  r?,  its  volume  v, 
and  the  masses  mi,  m2,--  , m*  of  its  independent 
components.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  May,  1904,  p.  325. 

0.  N.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Northern 
French. 

onflow  (on'flo),  n.  [o»l  + flow.]  A con- 
tinuous flowing,  as  of  liquid;  a flowing 
onward. 

onflowing  (on'flo-ing),  n.  Same  as  * onflow. 
onglaze  (on'glaz),  a.  In  ceram.,  noting  the 
decoration  or  tinting  of  ware  after  it  has 
been  glazed.  See  overglaze,  a. 
onion,  W. — Nativ©  onion.  In  Australia,  same  as  native 
-kleek. 

onion  (un'yun),  v.  t.  [onion,  ».]  To  affect 
by  or  with  onions : ( a ) To  flavor  with  onions, 
(ft)  To  rub  with  onion  ; produce  by  the  pres- 
ence of  onion,  as  tears.  N.  E.  D. 
onionized  (un'yun-izd),  a.  [onion  + -ize  4- 
-eel2.]  Flavored  with  or  smelling  of  onions. 
N.  E.  D. 

onion-rust  (un'yun-rust),  n.  A fungus,  Pero- 
nospora  Sclilcideniana,  which  produces  a gray- 
ish coating  upon  onion-tops, 
onion-scab  (un'yun-skab),  a.  See  Ccab. 
onion-thrips  (un'yun-thrips),  n.  Same  as 
*tobacco-thrips. 

onion-twitch  (un'yun-twich),  n.  Same  as 
onion-couch. 

onion-weevil  (un'yun-we'vl),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can otiorhynchid  beetle,  Epicserus  imbricatus, 
which  feeds  on  onion-leaves  and  other  garden 
vegetables  and  plants.  See  cut  at  Epicserus. 
oniscoidean  (o-nis-koi’de-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  oniscoid. 


II.  w.  A wood-louse  or  sow-bug. 

-onium.  [NL.  -onium,  as  in  ammonium,  etc.] 
In  chem.,  a termination  given  to  the  names 
of  compound  radicals  which  are  analogous  iu 
structure  and  chemicalfunction  to  ammonium, 
NH4,  as  phosphonium,  PH4,  or  tetramethyl- 
phosphonium,  P3  (CH3)4. 
onkos  (ong'kos),  n. ; pi.  onlcoi  (-koi).  [Gr.  fty/cof, 
a bulk,  a mass,  a bushy  topknot  imitated  in 
tragic  masks : see  *oncus.  ] In  Gr.  antiq.,  a 
cone-shaped  projection  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tragic  mask  which  was  supposed  to  give 
it  size  and  impressiveness. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  that  in  this  onkos  we  have  a 
relic  of  the  elongated  animal-head,  or  even  of  the  crest 
which  we  noticed  on  the  Island  stones  in  the  case  of  the 
ass,  lion,  and  horse. 

A.  B.  Cook,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XIV.  166. 
onlik  (on'lik),  n.  [Turk,  onliq,  < on,  ten,  4- 
-liq,  adj.  ending.]  A silver  coin  of  Turkey, 
equal  to  10  piasters. 

onlook  (on'luk),  n.  The  act  of  looking  on 
(something);  a thing  or  situation  looked  at. 
onocerine  (o-nos'e-rin),  n.  [Ono(nis)  + L. 
cera,  wax,  -f  -me2.]  A crystalline  substance, 
CI2lL,0O,  obtained  from  the  root  of  Ononis 
spinosa,  or  rest-harrow. 

onolatry  (o-nol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  ovog,  ass,  + 
Tiarpua,  worship.]  The  worship  of  an  ass  or 
asses : ascribed  to  various  ancient  sects.  Jour. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  July-Sept.,  1903,  p.  203. 
onomatomania  (on-o-mat-o-ma'ni-ii),  n.  [Gr. 
bvop.a(r-),  name,  + pavia,  madness.]  Obses- 
sion by  a word  or  name ; constant  involuntary 
dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  some  one  word, 
onomatoplasm  (on-o-mat'o-plazm),  n.  [Gr. 
bvoga(r-),  name,  4-  rrydapa,  anything  formed.] 
A word  which  imitates  the  sound  of  the  thing 
it  signifies. 

onomatopoeia,  «.  3.  A word  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  of  the  thing  it  signifies;  an 
imitative  word.  See  the  extract. 

Many  interjections  are  what  are  called  “imitative,”  or 
onomatopoeias: — Sounds  produced  (a)  by  inanimate  ob- 
j'ects — ding-dong,  . . . splash,  clank,  puff,  (b)  By  ani- 
mate objects — bow-wow,  mew,  . . . tu-whit,  tu-whoo. 

R.  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  Eng.  Accidence,  xvii.  § 318. 

onomatopoeial  (on-o-mat-o-pe'yal),  a.  [ono- 
matopoeia + -oil.]"  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  onomatopoeia ; formed  by  onomat- 
opoeia; onomatopoeic. 

onomatopceian  (on-o-mat-o-pe'yan),  a.  and  n. 
[onomatopoeia  4-  -an.]  I.  a.  Same  as  onomat- 
opoeic. 

II.  n.  Same  as  onomatope. 
ononial  (o-no'ni-al),  n.  [Ononi(s)  + -a/3.\ 
An  amorphous  compound,  CjgHggOg,  found 
in  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa,  or  rest-harrow, 
ononin  (o-no'nin),  n.  [Onon(is)  + -in2.]  A 
glucoside,  C3oH34013,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Ononis  spinosa,  or  rest-harrow, 
onotillo  (o-nd-tel'yo),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  dim.  of 
onoto,  a Venezuelan  form  of  annotto,  annatto.] 
In  Venezuela,  a tree  of  the  gamboge  family, 
Visntia  ferruginca.  It  yields  a reddish-yellow 
gum-resin  which  can  be  used  like  gamboge, 
onoto  (o-no'to),  n.  [A  Venezuelan  form  of  Ga- 
libi  annoto,  E.  annotto,  annatto,  arnotto,  etc.] 
Same  as  arnotto. 

onsetter  (on'set-fer),  n.  1.  One  who  urges,  in- 
cites, or  sets  on  (another). — 2.  One  who  as- 
sails or  makes  an  onset. 

onsetting  (on'set-ing),  a.  Assailing;  attack- 
ing. 

On-side  (on'sld),  n.  In  cricket , that  part  of  the 
field  of  play  to  the  left  of  the  wicket-keeper  and 
to  the  left  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  wickets  and  extended  in  either  direction 
to  the  boundary. 

Leg  hitting  has  so  entirely  departed — the  last  great  ex- 
ponent  having  been  William  Oscroft — that  for  some  bowl- 
ers not  a single  man  is  placed  on  the  on-side. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  276. 

onstand  (on'stand),  n.  Whatever  the  outgo- 
ing tenant  of  a farm  leaves  on  the  land  (as 
manure,  straw,  etc.)  for  the  incoming  tenant, 
who  pays  for  it  at  a price  to  be  determined. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Ont.  An  abbreviation  of  Ontario. 

Olltal  (on'tal),  a.  [Gr.  o>v,  neut.  ov  (ovr-),  being 
(see  ontology ),  + -aZ1.]  Real;  actually  exist- 
ent : opposed  to  phenomenal . See  the  extract. 

Difference  of  aspect  [the  Double  Aspect  Theory]  may 
result  solely  from  difference  of  standpoint,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  difference  in  the  reality  itself.  The  circle,  seen  as 
concave  from  within  and  as  convex  from  without,  is  an 
ancient  instance  of  the  first  still  in  great  favour ; the 
pillar,  that  was  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  but 
light  to  the  children  of  Israel,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the 
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second.  The  former  we  may  call  the  phenomenal,  and 
the  latter  the  ontal,  meaning  of  “aspect.  ’ With  these 
two  very  different  meanings  our  theory  plays  fast  and 
loose  as  suits  its  own  convenience. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  67. 

Ontarian,  n.  2.  In  the  classification  of  the 
New  York  series  of  geological  formations,  a 
term  including  all  formations  and  stages  of 
Upper  Silurian  age:  equivalent  to  Upper 
Silurian. 

ontocycle  (on'to-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  uv  (ovr-),  be- 
ing, + kukaoc,  cycle.]  The  cycle  of  individual 
development  or  ontogeny.  [Rare.] 

This  enables  us  to  speak  confidently  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  ontogeny  or  ontocycle  as  more  or  less  exactly  par- 
allel with  the  cycle  of  the  phylogeny  or  phylocycle. 

Hyatt,  Biol.  Lectures,  1899,  p.  134. 

ontocyclic  (on-to-sik'lik),  a.  [on tocycl(e)  + -ic.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ontocycle. 
ontocyclon  (on-to-si'kion),  n.  Same  as  +onto- 
cycle. 

Ontogenetic  adaptation.  See  -^adaptation.—  Onto- 
genetic forces,  the  influences  that  work  for  the  main- 
tenance and  stability  of  any  organism  or  organization  ; 
the  forces  of  social  as  well  as  individual  preservation. 
L.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  260. — Ontogenetic  mi- 
gration. See  i Emigration . — Ontogenetic  psychology. 
See  ★ psychology . 

Ontogenic  variation.  See  Cariation. 
ontogony  (on -teg'  o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  uv  (ovr-), 
being,  + ydvog,  generation,  4-  -1/3.]  Same  as 
ontogeny. 

ontography,  n.  2.  That  division  of  geography 
which  is  concerned  with  the  responses  of 
organic  beings  to  their  physiographic  sur- 
roundings or  environment, 
ontoidic  (on-to-id'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ur  (ovr-),  being, 
+ Idiog,  own.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  onto- 
genetic stages  of  the  idioplasm  of  Weismann. 

We  must  . . . form  an  idea  of  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  germ-plasm,  and  of  the  ontogenetic  stages 
of  the  idioplasm,  or  onto-idic  stages. 

Weismann  (trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  35. 

ontonomy  (on-ton  'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  uv  (ovr-), 
being,  -I-  vAgog,  law,  4-  -y3.]  Same  as  ontology. 
ontophyletic  (on,to-fi-let'ik),  a.  [Gr.  uv  ( ovr-), 
being,  4-  <pii?.ov,  tribe,  + -et-ic.]  Intergenetie. 
[Rare.] 

Recurring  to  an  earlier  suggestion  (p.  3,  above)  we  may 
note  that  all  three  of  these  conceptions  are  ‘ intergenetie,' 
or  4 ontophyletic.  ’ 

J.  M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  11,  note. 

ontotrophy  (on  - tot ' ro  - fi),  n.  [Gr.  uv  (ovr-), 
low,  4-  -rpoipia,  < rpi<l>eiv,  nourish.]  Indi- 
vidual nutrition.  X.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociology, 
p.  291. 

onuphin  (on'fi-fin),  ».  [Onuphis  (see  del'.)  4- 
-in2.  ] An  albuminous  substance  belonging 
to  the  hyalins,  found  in  the  tubes  of  Onuphis 
tubicola. 

Onychaster  (on ' i-kas-ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ovuf  (ovvx-),  claw,  + aarr/p,  star.]  A genus  of 
fossil  ophiurans  or  brittle-stars  with  small 
round  central  disk  and  five  long  simple  arms, 
occurring  in  the  Subcarboniferous  rocks,  fre- 
quently associated  with  or  adhering  to  the 
calyx  of  a erinoid. 

onychatrophia  (on"i-ka-tr6'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ovvf  ( ovvx -),  nail,  + ' arpotyia,  atrophy.]  In 
pathol.,  atrophy  of  the  nails, 
onychoclasis  (on-i-kok'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftvvf  (ovvx-),  nail,  + uTidcig,  breaking.]  Break- 
ing of  a finger-nail  or  toe-nail. 

Onychodus  (o-nik'6-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ivvf 
(ovvx-),  claw,  4-  oSovg,  tooth.]  A genus  of 
Paleozoic  fishes  of  uncertain  relationship,  best 
known  from  its  remarkable  arrangement  of 
curved  spur-like  presymphyseal  teeth.  It 
occurs  in  the  Devonian  rocks, 
onychograph  (on  ' i-ko-graf),  n.  [Gr.  ftvvf 
(bvvx-)j  nail,  + ypatpeiv,'  write.]  A device  for 
recording  the  capillar}’  pulse,  if  present,  under 
the  nails. 

onychoid  (on  ' i -koid),  a.  [Gr.  omxoei&/g,  < 
ovvf  (ovvx-),  nail,  + ddog,  form.]  Resembling 
a finger-nail  or  toe-nail. 

onychophage  (on'i-ko-faj),  n.  [Gr.  ovvf  (ovvx-), 
nail,  + -<payog,  < </>aydv,  eat.]  One  who  has 
the  habit  of  biting  the  finger-nails, 
onychophagia  (on^i-ko-fa' ji-a),  «.  [NL.] 
Same  as  * onychophagy. 

onychophagist  (on-i-kof'a-jist),  n.  Same  as 
*onychophage. 

onychophagy  (on-i-kof'a-ji),  n.  [NL.  ony- 
cophagia,  < Gr.  ftvif  (ovvx-),  nail,  + -<payia,  < 

< payeiv , eat.]  The  habit  of  biting  the  finger- 
nails. 

Habits  of  various  kinds,  such  as  onycophatjie  or  finger- 
nail biting,  excessive  smoking,  dypsomania,  nervous 
twitchings,  etc.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Nov.,  1906,  p.  607. 
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onychophyma  (on,/i-ko-fi'ma),  re.  [Gr.  oraf 
(ov vx~),  nail,  + <j>v(ua,  a growth.]  Thickening 
of  the  nails. 

onychoptosis  (on,/i-kop-to'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  orof  (ov v%-),  nail,  + irraatg,  falling.]  In 
pathol.,  falling  off  of  the  nails, 
onychorrhexis  (on"i-ko-rek'sis),  re.  [Gr.  oruf 
(ovvx-),  nail,  + breaking,  rupture.]  A 

disease  of  the  nail  resulting  in  a longitudinal 
splitting. 

Onycoteuthidas  (on  " i - ko  - tu ' thi  - de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  Onycoteuth(is)  + -idse.]  A family  of 
decapodous  cephalopods  of  world-wide  distri- 
bution. They  have  a cylindrical  body  with 
terminal  or  lateral  fins,  very  long  tentacular 
arms,  the  sessile  or  tentacular  arms  furnished 
with  retractile  hooks,  and  the  gladius  lanceo- 
late with  a terminal  cone.  The  family  con- 
tains Omjcoteutlds,  Gonalus,  Ancistrochirus,  and 
several  other  genera. 

Onycoteuthis  (on"i-ko-tu'this),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ovv f (bvvx-),  nail,  + revdig,  cuttle-fish.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Onycoteuthidse. 
Lichtenstein. 

Onygena  (o-nij  'e-na),  re.  [NL.  (Persoon, 
1798),  irreg.  < Gr.  bvv%,  nail,  hoof,  + -yevyg, 
-produced.]  A genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi 
having  small,  more  or  less  globose,  stipitate 
or  sessile  ascocarps  surrounded  by  a peridium 
which  becomes  variously  ruptured  at  matur- 
ity. The  spores  are  unicellular  brown,  be- 
coming free  in  the  peridium  and  intermingled 
with  eapillitium  threads.  Six  species  have 
been  described.  They  occur  on  decaying 
hoofs  and  horns  of  various  animals. 
Onygenacese  (on"i-je-na'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Onygena  + -acete.]  A family  of  ascomyce- 
tous fungi  containing  the  single  genus 
Onygena.  See  * Onygena . 
onygophagist  (on-i-gof'a-jist),  re.  An  incor- 
rect form  of  * onychophagist . 

I was  sitting  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand  and  in  mouth  at 
the  same  time  ; (a  substitute  for  biting  the  nails  which  I 
recommend  to  all  onygophagists). 

Southey,  Doctor,  iii,  A.  i. 

onymity  (on-im'i-ti),  re.  [ onym  + -ity.]  The 
possession  of  a name  : opposed  to  anonymity. 
[Rare.] 

onymizer  (on'i-mi-zer),  re.  [ onymize  + -er1.] 
One  who  applies  onyms  or  technical  names, 
as  to  species  or  groups  in  zoology.  Cones,  in 
The  Auk,  Oct.,  1884,  p.  321.  [Rare.] 
onymous  (on'i-mus),  a.  [ onym  + -ous  or  de- 
tached from  ( an)onymous. ] Having  a name  : 
opposed  to  anonymous : said  of  persons  or 
things,  as  letters,  books,  etc.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
onyx,  re. — Oriental  onyx.  Same  as  onyx  marble  or 
Mexican  onyx. 

onza  (on'tha,  on'sa),  re.  [Sp.  onza,  ounce. 
See  ounce1.']  1.  The  ounce  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America,  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
libra,  or  a little  more  than  the  avoirdupois 
ounce. — 2.  A Mexican  gold  coin,  equal  to  8 
scudos  or  16  pesos. 

OO2  (b'o),  re.  [Hawaiian.]  One  of  the  Sand- 
wich Island  honeysuckers,  Moho  or  Acrulocercus 
ndbilis,  the  bright  yellow  axillary  feathers  of 
which  were  used  with  those  of  the  mamo  in 
making  cloaks  and  leis  for  the  chiefs.  See 
Moho,  with  cut. 

ooangium  (o-o-an'ji-um),  re. ; pi.  odangia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  u'6v,  egg,  + ayyeiov,  vessel.]  In  hot., 
a multicellular  organ  which  develops  the  egg- 
cells.  Same  as  archegonium.  See  *oocyst,  3. 
ooblastema  (6"o-blas-te'ma),  re.  ; pi.  odblaste- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  u6v,  egg,  + 

jilaarrifia,  a sprout.]  A simple  or  branched 
filament  arising  from  the  carpogonium  of  cer- 
tain of  the  red  alg®.  It  conjugates  with  an 
auxiliary  cell,  and  as  a result,  carpospores  are 
formed. 

oocapt  (o'o-kapt),  re.  [Gr.  udv,  egg,  + kottuv, 
gulp  down.]  A muscular  organ  in  Cestoda 
by  which  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  ovary 
and  forced  onward  to  the  vagina.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  II.  780. 

oochlorin  (o-o-klo'rin),  re.  [Gr.  o>bv,  egg,  + 
x'Aopbg,  greenish-yellow,  + -ire2.]  A green 
pigment  found  in  certain  egg-shells  of  birds. 
Oocorys  (o-o-ko'ris),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  <y6v,  egg, 
+ sopvg,  a helmet.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Oocorythidse.  Fischer,  1883. 
Oocorythidas  (o,/o-k6-rith'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
Oocorys  (-ryth-),  + -idee.]  A family  of  gastro- 
podous  moilusksof  the  order  Prosobranchiata. 
They  have  a short  siphon,  broad  foot,  no  eyes, 
the  radula  tsenioglossate,  the  shell  buccinoid 


or  cassidiform,  and  the  corneous  operculum 
spiral.  It  contains  the  single  genus  Oocorys. 
oocyan  (6-o-si'an),  re.  [Gr.  <pov,  egg,  4-  svavog, 
blue.]  Same  as  *oocyanin. 
oocyanin  (o-o-sl'a-nin),  re.  [Gr.  u6v,  egg,  + 
niiavog,  blue,  + -ire2.]  A blue  pigment  which 
has  been  found  in  certain  egg-shells, 
oocyesis  (o'o-si-e'sis),  re.  [Gr.  egg,  + 
KvyaiQ,  gestation.]  Ovarian  gestation, 
oocyst,  re.  3.  A unicellular  structure  of  the  alga;, 
producing  egg-cells:  same  as  carpogonium. 
See  * ooangium. — 4 . In  sporozoans,  the  tough, 
resistent  wall  surrounding  a zygote.  Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.  (London),  1D02,  I.  77. 
oocyte  (o'o-sit),  re.  [Gr.  i pdv,  egg,  + kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell).]  The  ovarian  egg  before  ma- 
turation, that  is,  before  the  formation  of  the 
polar  bodies.  The  primary  oocyte  divides  to  form  the 
secondary  oocyte  and  the  first  polar  body ; the  secondary 
oocyte  divides  to  form  the  mature  egg  (ootid)  and  the 
second  polar  body.  The  primary  and  secondary  oocytes 
in  oOgenesis,  with  their  corresponding  polar  bodies,  are 
the  homologues  of  the  primary  and  secondary  spermato- 
cytes in  spermatogenesis.  Boveri,  1891. 

oceciostome  (o-e'si-o-stom),  re.  [NL.  ocecium 
+ Gr.  BToya,  moutti.]  The  orifice  of  a zooe- 
cium  among  the  moss-animals  or  Polyzoa. 

A zooecium  in  which  the  egg  develops  becomes  an  ovi- 
cell;  it  differs  to  a conspicuous  extent  from  the  other 
individuals  of  the  colony,  and  often  acquires  a compli- 
cated form.  Its  orifice  (“  oceciostome  ” ) is  valuable  for 
the  discrimination  of  the  species. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  828. 
oof  (of),  re.  [Short  for  ooftish.]  Money;  cash. 
[Slang.] 

I believe  his  family ’s  all  right,  and  of  course  he  has 
plenty  of  oof,  but  then,  you  know,  as  I ’ve  often  said  to 
Weginald,  ‘Whatever  happens,  we  must  keep  select’ 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  7,  1902. 

oof-bird  (of'berd),  re.  [ oof  + bird1,  used  hu- 
morously.] An  imaginary  ‘bird  ’ or  fairy  god- 
mother who  can  he  coaxed  into  generosity; 
hence,  the  one  who  furnishes  the  money;  the 
source  of  supplies.  [Slang.] 

In  these  days,  when  the  oof -bird  is  so  wild  and  wary,  it 
won’t  do  ...  to  kick  up  your  heels  at  a good  thing  j ust 
because  it  may  n’t  be  all  that  your  fancy  painted. 

Jane  Barlow,  Founding  of  Fortunes,  iii.  S. 

oofless  (of'les),  a.  [ oof  + -less.]  Without 
money;  penniless.  [Slang.] 
ooftish  (of'tish),  re.  [Said  to  be  Yiddish  oof 
tish,  for  G.  auf  tische,  that  is,  aufdem  tische, 
‘on  the  table,’ meaning  money  laid  down  on 
the  counter,  ‘cash  down.’]  Money;  money 
down.  See  the  extract.  [Slang.] 

‘ Oof  ’ as  a current  pseudonym  for  money  has  been  in  use 
for  about  seven  years,  but 1 ooftish,  which  also  is  White- 
chapel slang  for  coin  of  the  realm,  lias  been  in  use  in 
England  over  thirty  years. 

J.  W.  Pearce,  in  Mod.  Soc.,  Jan.  16,  1892.  N.  E.  D. 
oofy  (of'i),  n.  [ oof  + -y1.]  Rich;  very 
wealthy.  [Slang.] 

Awfully  good  family,  the  Walders,  not  particularly 
oofy,  are  they?  Albert  Kinross,  Philbrick  Howell,  xxix. 
oogonial  (o-o-go'ni-al),  a.  [ oogoni(um ) + -a/1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oogonia  or  an  oogonium. 
The  fertilizing  tube  is  entirely  of  oogonial  origin. 

Science,  March  21,  1902,  p.  457. 
oogonium,  re.  2.  In  so67. : (a)  The  primordial 
mother-cell  which  gives  rise  to  the  ovum  and 
its  follicle.  Pflilger.  (6)  One  of  the  youngest 
ovarian  cells,  characterized  by  having  in  its 
nucleus  the  same  number  of  chromosomes  as 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  somatic  or  body-cells.  The 
oogonia,  which  eventually  give  rise  to  the 
primary  oficytes,  are  homologous  in  the  oogen- 
esis with  the  spermatogonia  in  the  spermato- 
genesis of  the  male  animal  of  the  same  species. 
Boveri,  1891. 

ooid  (o'oid),  a.  [Gr.  yoeidfc,  < <gov,  egg,  + 
ddog,  form.]  Same  as  ooidal. 
ooidocephalic  (o  - o"i  - do  - se  - f al'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
uoetdijg,  oval,  + ntpa/f,  head,  + -ic.]  In  cra- 
niorn.,  having  a head  of  an  oval  form:  noting 
one  of  the  divisions  of  cranial  forms  given  by 
Aitken  Meigs. 

ookaryon  (o-o-kar'i-on),  re. ; pi.  ookarya  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  egg,  + aapvov,  nut.]  The 
nucleus  of  the  unfertilized  egg  or  ovum ; the 
egg-nucleus. 

ookinesis  (6'/p-ki-ne'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  wore, 
egg,  + Ktvt/mg,  movement.]  The  karyokinetic 
or  mitotic  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  egg 
during  its  maturation  and  fertilization.  Whit- 
man, 1887. 

ookinete  (o-o-M'net),  re.  [Cf.  *ookinesis.]  In 
sporozoans,  a zygote  which  is  at  first  a freely 
moving  gregarine-like  organism  which  pene- 
trates the  cells  or  tissues,  comes  to  rest,  and 
becomes  encysted  as  an  oocyst.  Proc.  Boy. 
Soc.  (London),  1902,  I.  74. 


oostegopod 

ookinetic  (o#o-ki-net'ik),  a.  [ ookinesis  (-et-) 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting, 
ookinesis. 

oolem  (o'o-lem),  re.  [Also  odlemm  ; < Gr.  <p6v, 
egg,  + Mppa,  peel,  skin,  scale.]  The  inner- 
most of  the  three  external  coats  of  an  insect’s 
egg.  See  oolemma.  Cambridge  Nat.  Sist., 

V.  144. 

oolite,  re.—  Hambleton  Oolite  [Hambleton  Hills  in 
Yorkshire],  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Corallian  Oolite  in 
Yorkshire  which  lies  between  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Calcareous  grits  and  is  recognized  as  the  zone  of  the  am- 
monite Aspidoceras  perarmatum. 
oolith  (o'o-lith),  re.  [Gr.  <pov,  egg,  + VSog, 
stone.]  A fossil  egg  of  a bird  or  reptile, 
oologize  (o-ol'o-jiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  oolo- 
gized,  ppr.  odlogizing.  [oolog(y)  + -ize.]  To 
study  birds’  eggs ; collect  birds’  eggs, 
ooloo,  re.  See  *nlu. 

00m  (om),  re.  [D.,  AS.  earn,  uncle.  See  earn.] 
In  Dutch,  uncle : used  like  Eng.  uncle,  a.s  a 
title  of  mention  and  address : as,  Oom  Paul, 
the  popular  name  of  Paul  (Stephanus  Jo- 
hannes Panlus)  Kruger,  president  (1883-1900) 
of  the  late  Transvaal  Republic, 
oomancy  (o'o-man-si),  re.  [NL.  oomantia,  < 
Gr.  tpdv,  egg,  + pavreta,  divination.]  Same  as 
+odscopy. 

oont  (ont),  re.  [Hind,  uht,  a camel,  a reduced 
form  (prob.  taken  as  imitative  of  a grunt)  of 
Skt.  ushtra,  a camel,  a buffalo.]  The  camel. 
[Anglo-Ind.] 

O the  oont,  O the  oont,  O the  commissariat  oont  ! 

With  ’is  silly  neck  a-bobbin’  like  a basket  full  o’ 
snakes ; 

We  packs  ’im  like  an  idol,  an’  you  ought  to  'ear  ’im 
grunt, 

An’  when  we  gets  ’im  loaded  up  is  blessed  girth-rope 
breaks. 

R.  Kipling,  Barrack-room  Ballads,  Oonts,  st  1. 

oophagous  (o-of'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  w,  egg,  + 
-<j>ayog,  < <j> ayeiv,  eat.]  Subsisting  on  eggs ; egg- 
eating. 

oophagy  (o-of 'a-gi),  re.  [Gr.  uiv,  egg,  + -<f>ayia, 

< tpayeiv,  eat.]  The  habit  of  eating  eggs, 
oophoric  (o-o-for'ik),  a.  [oophor(e)  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  oophore. 
oophorid  (o-of 'o-rid),  re.  Same  as  oophoridium. 
oophytic  (6-o-fit'ik),  a.  [odphyte  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  oopbyte. 
ooplasm  (o'o-plazm),  re.  [NL.  ooplasma,  < Gr. 
imv,  egg,  +' ir Idapa,  anything  formed.]  The 
protoplasm  or  living  substance  of  the  egg  or 
ovum. 

ooplasma  (6-p-plas'nm),  re.;  pi.  ooplasmata 
(-ma-ta).  Same  as  *ooplasm. 
oopod  (o'o-pod),  re.  [Gr.  oi6v,  egg,  + noig  (~od~), 
foot.]  Any  one  of  the  sclerites  of  an  insect’s 
ovipositor. 

oorhodein  (o-o-ro'de-in),  re.  [Gr.  uov,  egg,  + 
pdSov,  rose,  + -e-in.]  A reddish  or  brownish- 
reddish  pigment  occurring  in  egg-shells  : sup- 
posedly identical  with  hematoporphyrin. 
OOSCOpe  (o'o-skop),  re.  [Gr.  i,iov,  egg,  + cmo- 
n-Eiv,  view.]  ’ An  instrument  for  observing  the 
interior  of  an  egg  and  noting  its  condition ; 
an  egg-tester. 

OOSCOpy  (o-os'ko-pi),  re.  [Gr.  uov,  egg,  + 
-attorna,  < okoueIv,  view.]  1.  The  act  of  ob- 
serving the  process  of  development  within 
an  egg  by  means  of  an  instrument  made  for 
that  purpose. — 2.  Divination  by  the  examina- 
tion of  eggs. 

oosite  (o'o-sit),  re.  [G.  oosit  (Marx,  1834), 
named  from  Oos,  a stream  in  Baden.]  A kind 
of  pinite  from  the  Oos  valley,  Baden. 
Oospora2  (o-os'po-ra),  re.  [NL.  (Wallroth, 
1833),  < Gr.”  iptm,  egg,  + airopa,  seed  (spore).] 
A genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi  having  a 
scanty  mycelium.  The  fertile  hyphse  are 
short,  sometimes  branched,  and  bear  a great 
abundance  of  catenulate  hyaline  or  bright- 
colored  unicellular  conidia.  O.  lactis  is  a 
common  species  occurring  on  the  surface  of 
cheese,  milk,  and  other  substances,  and  form- 
ing a white  mold-like  layer, 
oostegopod  (o-o-steg'o-pod),  re.  [Gr.  imv,  egg, 
+ Grtyog,  cover,  + novg  (t rod-),  foot.]  An  oos- 
tegite ; a brood-foot ; a thoracic  appendage 
on  the  females  of  certain  crustaceans,  as 
Apus,  the  distal  portion  of  which  is  cup-like 
and  covered  by  a lid,  the  whole  forming  a 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  See  cut 
at  oostegite. 

A capsule  or  brood-pouch  is  produced,  which  serves  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  the  appendage  is  distin- 
guished as  the  oostegopod  or  brood-foot. 

Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  I.  489. 


oothecotomy 

oSthecotomy  (5"6-the-kot'o-mi),  n.  [NL.,  < 
ootheca  + Gr.  -ro/ua,  < rayeiv,  cut.]  Same  as 
ovariotomy. 

ootid  (6'6-tid),  n.  [Gr.  <mv,  egg,  + -t-  + - id 2 
(as  in  spermatid).]  One  of  the  four  cells 
which  result  from  the  two  consecutive  divi- 
sions of  the  primary  oocyte  during  oogenesis. 
These  four  cells  are  the  mature  ovum  and  three  polar 
bodies.  Often  there  are  only  two  polar  bodies,  owing  to 
a failure  of  the  first  polar  body  to  divide.  The  four 
ootids  formed  during  oogenesis  correspond  to  the  four 


and  the  air  is  discharged  from  the  whole  circumference. 
Closed  fans  are  those  in  which  the  casing  is  stationary 
and  the  air  is  discharged  at  one  point  only. — Open  score, 
sea.  See  kscorei.kseal.— Open-shelf  system,  a method 
of  library  management  in  which  tbe  reader  is  permitted 
free  access  to  the  books  upon  the  shelves. — Open  shop. 
See  kshopi.—  Open-side  planer.  See  kplaner.— Open 
test.  See  ★fesfi.— Open  timber,  said  of  roofs  whose 


spermatids  derived  by  two  consecutive  divisions  of  the  OpelOUaas  Cat 

dUrin®  spermat08ene8ls-  See  open.  I.  a.  U.  In  printing,  said  of  a com- 
ootype  °( 6'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  egg,  + riurof,  position  in  type  that  is  wide-leaded  or  with 
impression.]  In  some  Treinatoda , a dilated  excess  of  quadrats  or  other 
portion  of  the  uterus  into  which  the  oviduct 
opens  and  in  which  the  egg  is  fertilized, 
acquires  its  investment  of  yolk,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a shell.  Parker  and  Easwell,  Zo- 
ology, I.  254.  , 

ooxailthin  (o-ok-zan'thin),  n.  [Gr.  oxiv,  egg, 

+ ^av6oi,  yellow,  + -in2.]  A yellow  pigment 
found  in  egg-shells. 

OOZ,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  ooze. 
ooze,  n.  5.  The  short  fibers  on  the  surface 
of  cotton  thread,  usually  burned  off  in  manu- 
facture. Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning,  p.  373. 

—Ooze  calf.  See  kcalfi.—  Pteropod-ooze,  an  ooze 
formed  of  the  shells  of  organisms  which,  live  at  the  surface 
in  tropical  seas,  and  containing  a large  proportion  of 
pteropod  shells.  It  is  found  on  submarine  ridges  rising 
to  within  1000  fathoms  of  the  surface.  The  reason  for 
its  absence  at  greater  depths  is  that  the  delicate  shells 
are  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  before  they 
have  sunk  to  the  abysses  of  the  ocean. 

ooze-eel  (oz'el),  n.  An  eel  of  the  family 
Ilyophidse:  a translation  of  the  generic  name 
Uyophis. 

ooze-leather  (oz'leTH,!’er),  n.  Soft  leather 
made  by  finishing  skins  on  the  flesh  side. 

OOZily  (o'zi-li),  adv.  With  an  oozy,  damp,  or 
muddy  look  or  feeling:  as,  ropes  dripping 
oozily. 

op.  An  abbreviation  (6)  [cap.]  of  Opera; 

(c)  of  opposite. 

O.P.  An  abbreviation  of  overproof  in  the 
English  excise  system  of  stating  the  strength 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  See  overproof. 

0.  p.  An  abbreviation  of  opposite  prompt  [side] 
or  prompter. 

opacification  (6-pas',i-fi-ka'shqn),  m.  [L. 
opacus,  opaque,  + -fi'care,  < fa'cere,  make.] 

The  formation  of  an  opacity ; the  process  of 
rendering  opaque.  [Hare.] 

Hyperplasia,  degeneration — these  are  results  of  mal- 
nutrition  and  the  essentials  of  opacification. 

Med.  Record , Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  333. 

opacity,  n.  — Acoustic  opacity,  the  property  of  being 
impervious  to  sound-waves. 

opal,  n Ceylonese  opal,  one  of  the  names  applied  to 

the  Ceylonese  moonstone.— Harlequin  opaL  See  har- 
lequin, 4,  and  opal  (a). 

opal-agate  (o'pal-ag'at),  n.  Anatural mixture 
of  opal  and  agate.  The  agate  contains  a part 
of  opal 
opal  silica, 

cent,  of  combined  water.  Opal-agate  occasion- 
ally replaces  wood  in  fossilization. 
opalesque  (o-pa-lesk'),  a.  [opal  + -esque.] 

Having  the  color  and  iridescence  of  an  opal ; 
milky-white  like  an  opal. 

opalish  (o'pal-ish),  a.  [opal  + - isli .]  Some- 
thing like  an  opal. 

opalite  (o'pa-lit),  n.  [opal  + -ite2.]  A milkv- 


operation 

O rarin  a wnepies  com-  opening,  in  chess,  an  opening  in  which  black  concedes  to 
"•  Va™  18  a SPee‘°a  C0“  white  tbe  odds  of  the  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  and  the  move 

— Ponziani  opening,  in  chess,  same  as  Staunton’s  open, 
ing  (which  see,  under  opening,  9).  — Queen’s  Bishop’s 
Pawn’s  opening.  Same  as  Staunton's  opening.— Sicil- 
ian opening,  in  chess,  1 P — K 4,  P — QB  4.  More  commonly 
called  the  Sicilian  defense.— Spherical  opening,  the 
size  of  a solid  angle,  now  measured  in  steradians. — Staun- 
ton’s opening.  See  opening,  9. — Two  Bishops’  open- 
ing, in  chess,  1 P — K 4,  P — K 4;  2 B — B 4,  B— B 4. 
[Obsolete.]— Vienna  opening.  See  opening,  9. 
opening-knife  (op'ning-nif),  ».  A short, 
strong  knife  for  opening  oysters,  tin  cans,  etc. 
open-sand  (o'pn-sand),  a.  In  founding,  made 
in  sand  without  a cope  or  cover.  See  open-sand 
*molding. 

blanking-out  open-timbered  (6'pn-tim//berd),  a.  Built  so 
material,  known  to  compositors  as  iat  mat-  that  the  timber  framing  shows  and  forms  the 
ter.’ — Open  bet.  See  kbetz. — Open  champion,  one  design  as  seen  from  within,  as  the  roofs  in 
who  has  won  in  an  open-champiouship  competition.-  man*  English  caches  and  halls  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 


wood,  and  rocks, 
mon  on  hark, 
opelet  (o'pe-let),  n.  [ope,  open,  + -let.]  A 
European  sea-auemone,  Anthea  cereus,  having 
long  tentacles  which  cannot  he  retracted, 
whence  the  name. 

The  olive-green  tangle-blades  and  other  seaweeds  are 
studded  with  the  opelet  (Anthea  cereus),  whose  long 
trailing  tentacles,  with  their  hues  of  green  and  red,  wave 
with  every  surge  of  the  tide. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  1901,  p.  224. 

See  *cat1. 


Open  championship,  a championship  which  may  be 
competed  for  with  no  restriction. — Open  Class,  in  bench- 
shows,  horse-shows,  etc.,  a class  open  to  all.— Open-COil  ooeia^-,  — Opera  buffa.  Same  as  opera  bouffe:  op- 
armature,  an  armature  of  a direct-current  generator  p0Sed  to  kopera  seria.—  Opera  da  camera,  an  opera 
or  motor,  such  that  at  any  moment  only  those  coils  the  or  operetta  designed  for  performance  in  a private  house, 
terminals  of  which  are  under  the  brushes  are  traversed  — Opera  seria,  the  tragic  or  serious  opera,  as  distin- 
by  current,  the  others  being  in  open  circuit. — Open-coil  guished  from  the  kopera  buffa  or  comic  opera, 
dynamo,  an  electric  generator  the  armature  of  which  0Deramania  (op^e-ra-ma/ni-a),  n.  [Also  oner- 

method*, 6 pig.™  See  *Xr7°ta- Open-pllte  Si!  amanie,  op’ramanie ;"E.  opera' + Gr.  yavia,  mad- 
open  port,  race,  ranks.  See  'kivheeil,  etc.— Open  ness.]  A craze  for  the  opera. 


p r . etc.- 

rate,  the  announced  public  rate  (of  freight,  etc.),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  secret  rates  given  to  favored  parties. 

Had  from  the  Central  a rebate  of  from  ten  cents  to 
forty-five  cents  a barrel— usually  it  was  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  open  rate  for  refined  oil  to  the  seaboard. 

I.  M.  Tarbell,  in  McClure’s  Mag.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  403. 

Open-running  fan,  in  mining , a form  of  centrifugal 

ventilating  fan  in  which  the  casing  revolves  with  the  fan  operand  (op'e-rand),  11.  [L.  operandum,  neut. 

frnm  tho  whn,“  gerundive  of  operari,  work.]  That  which  is 


Adieu  my  hopes,  if  op'ramanie 
Has  seiz’d  on  Peter’s  pericranie. 

Drunk  with  Italian  siren’s  cup  ! 

Nay  then,  in  troth,  I give  him  up : 

The  man ’s  a quack  whoe’er  pretends  he 
Can  cure  him  of  that  fiddling  phrenzy. 

Byrom,  Letter  to  R.  L.,  Esq.,  st.  6. 


to  be  operated  upon  ; in  malli .,  that  which  is 
subjected  to  an  operator.  In-^/(a:),  ^ 
is  the  operator,  / (x)  the  operand. 


test,  see  menu. — upen  urnoer,  saiu  oi  rouis  wuuse  - . rr / i 

beams  are  exposed  from  beneath,  the  under  side  of  the  OpGiatic”  (op-e-rat  lk),  a.  [Irreg.  \ operate  t" 
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beams  being  carved  and  forming  an  ornamental  ceiling. 

— Open  town,  a town  or  city  in  which  the  laws  relating 
to  the  closing  of  drinking-places  on  Sunday  or  between 
certain  hours  are  ignored  by  the  authorities;  hence,  a 

town  or  city  in  which  gambling  and  other  vices  are  , 

winked  at  by  the  authorities.  [Slang,  U.  S.]  — Open  Operation,  «— Algebraic  operations,  addition,  mul- 

” ftniiAntion  ,11  unrl  t.huir  iiivwspij  — A VI T,  nTTl  P.T,  1 ft 


-ic.]  Working  [productive;  operative.  [Bare.] 
The  place  of  our  labourers  and  operatic  manufacturers 
being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  slaves. 

T.  Arnold , Later  Rom.  Comm.,  IL  446. 


trade,  woods.  See  -ktradel , -kwoodl. 

ii.  n.  2.  An  opening;  a hole;  the  widen- 
ing of  a river  at  its  mouth:  as,  the  open  of 
Humber;  a gap  in  sand-dunes  through  which 
a road  can  pass.  [Local,  Eng  ] N.  E.  D. — 
3.  An  opportunity ; an  opening;  a chance, 
open,  v.  I.  trans.—  To  open  her  up,  to  open  the 
throttle  in  the  steam-pipe  of  a ship’s  engine  and  throw 
an  increased  volume  of  steam  into  the  cylinders. — To 
open  out,  in  mining , to  enlarge  (a  heading)  to  form  a 
working  face : as,  to  open  out  a room  ; to  open  out  a long 
wall-face. 

II.  intrans.  10.  Naut.,  to  appear  to  separ- 
ate and  become  distinct,  as  lights  in  a harbor 
when  the  vessel  nears. 

The  lights  . . . will  appear  to  separate,  or,  in  the  nau- 
tical phrase,  they  will  open. 

Moseley,  Astron.,  I.  2.  N.  E.  D. 


school  of  painting.  See  kpainting,  1. 
open-casting  (6'pn-kas"ting),  n.  In  mining, 
holing  above  the  seam,  that  is,  working  as  in 
a quarry  or  open-cast.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
open-cut  (o'pn-kut),  a.  In  engin.,  dug  down 
from  the  surface ; not  tunneled ; not  covered 
during  construction,  as  an  underground  rail- 
road. 

white  variety  of  glass  or  fusible  porcelain,  opener,  n.  3.  pi.  In  poker,  the  necessary 
Also  used  adjectively : as,  opalite  tile.  qualification  for  opening  a jack-pot,  namely, 

The  feature  of  this  building  is  the  treatment  of  the  in-  jacks  or  better—  Porcupine-opener  a form  of  ma- 
terior  of  the  cages  with  light-green  opalite  tile,  and  a chine  for  opening  up  cotton  as  taken  from  the  bale  . so 
frieze  of  faience  tile  representing  desert  and  jungle  scenes  named  because  the  heater  consists  of  a number  of  spikes 
for  the  lions  and  tigers,  respectively.  or  blades.  See  opener,  2 ( b ).  . 

Science,  Pet).  13, 1903,  p.  266.  open-hearth  (o'pn-harth),  a.  1.  Having  a 
opalotype  (6'pa-lo-tip),  n.  [opal  + -type.]  A hearth  which  is  shallow  or  open  to  inspection 


photograph  made  on  opal  glass.  Woodbury, 
Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  307. 
opaque.  I.  a— Opaque  twist.  See  ktwist, 

II.  n.  2.  Something  opaque ; specifically,  a 


and  to  access  of  the  workmen:  said  of  steel- 
furnaces  for  the  Siemens-Martin  process. — 2. 
Made  in  an  open-hearth  furnace  : said  of  steel. 
See  * steel1. 


shSde  which  can  he  worn  oVerthe  forehead  to 


protect  the  eyes  from  brilliant  light, 
op.  cit.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  opus 
citatum  (abl.  opere  citato),  pi.  opera  citata,  etc., 
the  work  cited. 

Opegrapha  (o-peg'ra-fa),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon, 
1794),  < Gr.  omf,  an  opening,  + ypa<pr/,  writing. 
The  name  alludes  to  certain  markings  seen 
through  openings.]  A large  genus  of  lichens 
of  the  fauqily  Graphidacese,  having  the  thallus 
crustaceous  and  the  apothecia  more  or  less 
elongate  and  carbonaceous.  The  spores  are 
elongate  hyaline,  and  many-celled.  The  spe- 
cies are  widely  distributed,  occurring  on  hark, 
III.  53 


advanced  to  its  fourth  square  by  both  players. — Dami- 
ano  defense  opening,  in  chess,  1 P—  K 4,  P— K 4 : 2- 
Kt— KB  3,  P — KB  3:  an  obviously  incorrect  defense. — 
Defense  to  King’s  Knight’s  opening,  in  chiss.  The 
regular  defenses  are  2 . . . Kt — QB  3, 2 . . . Kt — KB  3, 
and  2 . . . P — Q 3. ; all  others  are  considered  irregular. 
— English  opening,  in  chess,  same  as  Staunton’s  Open, 
ing.— Fianchetto  di  donna  opening,  in  chess,  the 
moving  of  the  Queen's  Knight’s  Pawn  on  the  first  move : 
a flank  movement,  mostly  available  by  the  second  player. 

— Hampe  opening.  Same  as  Vienna  opening.  See 
opening,  9,— Hazard  opening.  See  khazard  chase  — 
Irregular  opening,  in  chess,  an  opening  not  found  among 
any  of  the  regular  or  ‘book’  openings— King’s  Bishop’s 
opening.  S eeopening,  9. — King’s  Knight’s  opening,  in 
chess,  l P— K 4,  P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— KB  3. — Pawn-and-mo ve 


fiplication,  involution,  and  their  inverses.  — Arithmetic 
operation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  divi- 
sion.—Bassini’s  operation,  an  operation  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  hernia,  consisting  essentially  in  obliteration  of 
the  inguinal  canal  by  twisting  the  hernial  sac  and  sutur- 
ing the  abdominal  muscles  to  Poupart’s  ligament— 
Beatson’s  operation,  ovariotomy  in  cases  of  inoperable 
cancer  of  the  breast,  the  loss  of  the  internal  secretion  of 
the  ovaries  being  thought  to  cause  a shrinking  of  the 
mammary  tumor— Bier’s  operation,  an  operation  for 
obtaining  a stumpffollowing  amputation  of  the  leg)  which 
will  bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  After  the  amputation 
a wedge  is  out  out  of  tibia  and  fibula  a few  inches  above 
the  end  of  the  stump,  and  the  lower  piece  is  raised  so 
that,  when  union  of  the  bones  takes  place,  there  is  a foot- 
shaped extremity  to  the  leg. — Bottini’s  operation,  the 
formation  of  a channel,  by  use  of  the  galvanooautery, 
through  the  prostate,  in  hypertrophy  of  that  gland— 
Celsian  operation,  (a.)  Lithotomy  by  incision  through 
the  perineum.  ( b ) Embryotomy  by  decapitation,  (c) 
Amputation  by  a circular  incision  down  to  the  bone.  (<() 
Removal  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip  by  a V-shaped  incision. 
— Cliopart’s  operation.  (6)  A plastic  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  a lost  lip. — Emmet’s  buttonhole 
operation,  a vesicovaginal  fissure  artificially  produced 
in  order  to  insure  drainage  of  the  bladder  in  certain 
cases  of  cystitis.— Estlander’s  operation,  an  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  empyema  by  resection  of  the  rib  and 
drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity—  Flap  operation,  ampu- 
tation in  which  flaps  are  utilized  to  round  over  the  end 
of  the  stump.  See  flap,  6—  Guyon’s  operation,  ampu- 
tation of  the  foot  by  means  of  an  elliptical  incision  made 
just  above  the  malleoli— Infinitesimal  operation,  in 
math.,  one  causing  ail  infinitesimal  change  in  each  of  the 
variables  of  the  operand— Inverse  operation.  See 
inverse,  2— Kocher’s  operation.  (6)  A method  of  resec- 
tion of  the  elbow—  Kraske’s  operatiftm,  exsection  of  the 
rectum  after  removal  of  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. — 
Langenbeck’s  operation,  (b)  A plastic  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  a lost  lip.  — Lisfranc’s  operation,  (c) 
A plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of  a lost  lip. — 
Lorenz’S  operation,  the  forcible  reduction  of  a congen- 
ital dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  retention  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  in  its  normal  position  until  a new  socket  forms: 
this  is  done  entirely  by  manipulation,  no  cutting  opera- 
tion being  resorted  to— Maoewen’s  operation,  (a) 
Chiseling  through  the  femur  just  above  the  knee  in  order 
to  permit  of  straightening  of  the  leg  in  cases  of  knock- 
knee.  (b)  An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by 
closing  the  internal  ring  by  a pad  formed  of  the  hernial 
sac— Malgaigne’s  operation,  (c)  A plastic  operation 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a lost  lip. — Mastoid  operation. 
Same  as  kmastoidotomy. — Mules’s  operation,  inser- 
tion of  a hollow  ball  of  non-irritating  material  after 
evisceration  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  shape  and  give  support  for  an  artificial  eye.— 
Ogston’s  operation,  (a)  Removal  of  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur  for  knock-knee.  (6)  Excision  of  a wedge- 
shaped  piece  from  the  tarsus  in  order  to  restore  the  arch 
in  flat-foot.— Operation  of  complaisance.  See  kemn- 
plaisance. — Pennutable  operations,  such  operations  as 
are  commutative— Phelps’s  operation.  («)  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  through  all  the  contracted  tissues  to  the 
bone  and  then  forcibly  straightening  the  foot,  in  the 
treatment  of  talipes  equinovarus.  (b)  An  operation  for 
the  closure  of  harelip—  Rational  operations,  additions, 
subtractions,  multiplications,  and  divisions  (the  divisor 


operation 

not  being  zero).— Reverse  operation,  in  math.,  inverse 
operation.— Rydygier’s  operation  for  osteoplastic 
resection,  an  operation  for  exsection  of  the  rectum,  in 
which  access  to  the  bowel  is  facilitated  by  dividing  the 
sacrum  and  turning  it  back,  replacing  it  (with  the  at- 
tached soft  parts)  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. — 
Saenger’s  operation,  a modified  Caesarean  section. — 
Schede’s  operation,  (a)  Resection  of  a portion  of  the 
thoracic  wall  together  with  some  of  the  thickened  pleura, 
in  the  treatment  of  empyema.  ( b ) Removal  of  the  ne- 
crosed portion  of  a bone,  allowing  the  cavity  to  fill  with 
blood  which  clots  and  later  becomes  organized. — Stacke’s 
operation,  the  hollowing  out  of  the  mastoid  process  and 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  converting  them  into  one  cavity. 

— Stephen  Smith’s  operation,  a method  of  amputation 
at  the  knee-joint  in  which  the  flaps  are  so  formed  that 
the  cicatrix  lies  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  pos- 
teriorly.— Syme’s  operation,  (b)  A plastic  operation 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a lost  lip. — Talma’s  opera- 
tion, the  attachment  of  the  omentum  to  the  inner  wall 
of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  establish  an  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  veins  of  the  portal  and  of  the  systemic  systems. 

— Trendelenburg’s  operation,  a method  of  bloodless 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  in  which  bleeding  is  pre- 
vented by  passing  an  iron  rod  through  the  tissues  and  a 
rubber  tube  by  figure-of-8  turns  over  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  rod.— Univocal  operation,  in  math.,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  only  one  result.—  Wolfler’s  operation, 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  opening  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum  or  the 
jejunum,  in  casesof  obstruction  at  the  pylorus.— Wood  s 
operation.  (6)  A plastic  operation  for  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder  in  which  the  defect  is  closed  by  a flap  of  skin  cut 
from  the  abdominal  wall  and  turned  over  so  that  the 
cutaneous  surface  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  bladder. — 
Wyeth’s  operation,  a method  of  bloodless  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint,  similar  to  Trendelenburg's  operation. 

operative.  I.  a — Operative  surgery.  See  *xvr- 

yery. 

II.  n.  2.  One  who  operates  in  any  line  of 
business;  an  operator:  used  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances as  a convenient  substitute  for 
detective. 

The  word  “detective"  became  so  offensive  . . . that 
it  was  dropped  by  some  successful  [detective]  agencies. 
The  word  chosen  by  the  Pinkertons  to  take  its  place  was 
“ operative."  Don’t  telegraph  to  Bob  to  send  you  a de- 
tective ; say  “send  me  an  operative .” 

N.  Y.  Press,  Oct.  23,  1905. 
operatize  (op'e-ra-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
operatized,  ppr.  operatizing,  [operai  + -t-  + 
-ize  (as  in  dramatize).']  To  change  into  an 
opera ; cause  to  resemble  an  opera  by  the 
addition  of  songs  and  music,  as  a play, 
operator,  n.  3.  One  who  conducts  a business, 
as  mining;  a capitalist  who  carries  on  a busi- 
ness: opposed  to  operative. 

The  operators  have  intimated  to  sales  agents  and 
wholesalers  that  if  the  conference  set  for  Thursday  ter- 
minates in  an  agreement  to  continue  work,  the  mines 
will  have  to  be  shut  down  for  a time  at  any  rate. 

iV.  Y.  Eve.  Mail,  Feb.  10, 1906. 

operatress  (op'e-ra-tres),  n.  [ operator  + -ess.] 
A female  operator. 

operatrix  (op-e-ra'triks),  n.  [LL.  operatrix, 
fem.  of  L.  operator.  See  operable.]  Same  as 
*operatress. 

opercular,  a.  II.  n.  The  upper  posterior 
bone  of  the  series  of  bones  forming  the  gill- 
cover  in  fishes.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Pish 
Skeleton,  p.  515. 

operculare  (o-per-ku-la're),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of 
opercularis.  See  opercular.]  In  the  osteology 
of  the  fishes,  same  as  splenial. 
operculate,  o.  II.  n.  An  operculated  gas- 
tropod. 

operculomandibular  (d-per"ku-16-man-dib'u- 
lar),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  opercle  and  the 
mandible,  as  a sensory  canal  in  fishes  running 
across  the  preopercle  and  mandible, 
operculum,  n.  Genital  operculum  , an  organ  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body  in  the  extinct  crustacean  Euryp- 
terus  and  its  allies,  consisting  of  amalgamated  plates 
longitudinally  crossing  the  first  two  abdominal  segments, 
the  form  of  the  median  lobe  varying  with  the  sex.— Oc- 
cipital operculum,  a portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the 
brain  which  is  separated  from  the  main  part  by  the  ape- 
fissure  : found  in  certain  apes  and  occasionally  in  the 
brain  of  man. 

The  presence  of  such  an  occipital  operculum  implies 
the  existence,  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere  possessing  it, 
of  a sulcus,  called  by  Prof.  Elliott  Smith  the  sulcus  lu- 
natus,  which  is  strictly  comparable  to,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with,  the  “ Affenspalte  ” so  typical  of  the  brains 
of  Simiidaj  and  Cercopithecida). 

Nature,  Dec.  3,  1903,  p.  104. 
opesia(o-pe'zi-a),m.;pl.  opesise(-e).  [NL.,<Gr. 
oKt/,  a Hole.]  An  aperture  in  the  front  wall  of 
the  zooecium  of  a bryozoan. 
opesial  (o-pe'zi-al),  a.  [ opesia  + -ail.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  opesia ; of  the  nature  of  an 
opesia. 

opesiula  (o-pe'zi-u-la),  n. ; pi.  opesiulse  (-le). 
[NL.,  < opesia  + dim.  -ula.]  A secondary  or 
small  opesia. 

opesiule  (o-pe'si-iil),  n.  An  opesiula. 

The  parietal  muscles  [in  Microporidm,  etc.]  are  here  re- 
duced to  a single  distal  pair,  which  may  pass  through 
foramina  (“  opesiutes,”  Jullien)  to  reach  their  insertion 
into  the  aperture.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  830. 


Ophelia  (o-fe'li-8),  n.  The  typical  genus  of  the 

family  Opheliidee.  Savigny,  1817. 
ophelic  (o-fel'ik),  a.  [ Ophelia  + -:V.]  Derived 

from  the  plant  Ophelia  Chirata Ophelic  acid,  a 

yellowish-brown  syrup,  C13H2oOi0  (?),  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  glucoside  chlratin,  which  occurs  in 
Ophelia  Chirata. 

Opheliidse  (o-fe-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Ophelia 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  polychsetous  annelids, 
having  a short  body,  conical  prsestomium  with- 
out appendages  but  with  two  ciliated  pits, 
parapodia  reduced  with  two  groups  of  simple 
setae  and  usually  with  dorsal  cirri  present  and 
acting  as  gills.  They  inhabit  the  sand,  and 
among  the  several  genera  are  Ophelia,  Ammo- 
trypane,  and  Polyoplithalmus. 
ophelimity  (o-fe-lim'j-ti),  n.  [Gr.  iopcXtunc, 
useful,  < wpekeiv,  help,  be  useful.]  In  polit. 
econ.,  a term  suggested  by  Professor  V.  Pareto 
as  a substitute  for  'utility,’  as  used  in  political 
economy. 

Ophichthus  (of-ik'thus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  Ophich- 
thys,  < Gr.  6tpi g,  serpent,  + ixbvg,  fish.] 
A genus  of  eels  of  the  family  Ophichthyidee, 
very  numerous  in  tropical  seas, 
ophicleide,  n.  2.  In  organ-building,  a power- 
ful reed  stop  with  a trumpet-like  tone, 
ophicleidean  (of-i-kli'de-an),  a.  [ ophicleide 
+ -e-an.]  Produced  by'  or  resembling  an 
ophicleide ; resembling  the  sound  produced  by 
the  ophicleide. 

He  recognized  the  intermittent  honk  of  the  Owl,  . . . 
the  stalwart  snort  of  the  Terrapin,  and  the  mighty  ophi- 
cleidean roll  of  the  able  organ  of  the  Bone.  “ And  yet," 
he  thought,  “ if  one  were  to  wake  one  of  them  up  and 
say  to  him  that  he  was  snoring,  he  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  it ! ” 

W.  M.  Laffan,  in  The  Century,  Feb.,  1882,  p.  489. 

ophiderid  (o-fid' e-rid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Oplii- 
deridze. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Ophideridze. 

OpH  idioceras  (o-fid-i-os 'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  otyiStov,'  a little  snake,  + sipag,  horn.]  A 
genus  of  Silurian  nantiloid  cephalopods.  They 
were  closely  coiled  until  a late  stage  of  growth, 
when  the  shell  became  straight  and  free  with 
a much-eonstricted  aperture. 

Ophidioidei  (o-fid-i-oi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
ophidioid.]  A group  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthopteri,  having  no  ventral  spines,  or  no 
spines  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal. 
Ophidion  (o-fid'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opidiov, 
dim.  of  opig,  a serpent.]  A genus  of  fishes, 


Ophidion  elongatus. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


of  the  family  Hexagrammidse,  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  from  Sitka 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

Ophileta  (of-i-le'ta),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
rhipidoglossal  gastropods  very  cbaracteristic 
of  the  late  Cambrian  and  early  Silurian  rocks. 
Ophiobolus  (of-i-ob'5-lus),  m.  [NL.  (Riess, 
1854),  i.  Gr.  bp/r,  a snake,  + j36?.or,  a throw. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  elongate,  sinuous, 
spotted  spores.]  A large  genus  of  pyrenomy- 
cetous  fungi  of  the  family  Pleosporaceze,  hav- 
ing small  perithecia  embedded  in  the  tissue 
of  the  host.  The  spores  are  yellowish,  many- 
septate,  and  long  filiform.  About  125  species 
have  been  described.  They  are  common  and 
widely  distributed,  occurring  chiefly  on  dead 
herbaceous  stems. 

Ophioderma  (of//i-5-d6r'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
b<t>‘ f,  a serpent,  + Seppa,  skin.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Ophiodermatidse.  Muller 
and  Troschcl,  1840. 

Ophiodermatidse  (oFi-o-der-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ophioderma  (-mat-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  ophiuroids,  of  the  order  Zygophiurze,  hav- 
ing numerous  oral  papillee,  none  being  infra- 
dental, arm  incisures  on  the  disk,  and  dental 
papillae  absent.  It  includes  several  genera, 
among  them  being  Ophioderma,  Ophioconeta, 
and  Ophioplax. 

Ophiogenes  (of-i-oj'e-nez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  'Optoyc- 
veig,  pi.  of  opioyevi/g,  serpent-born,  < opig, 
serpent,  + -yevyg,  -born.]  A people  of  the 
Troad  who,  according  to  fable,  were  of  ser- 


Ophiuchid 

pent  kin  and  could  cure  by  touch  the  bite  of 
a serpent. 

These  Naga  tribes  of  South  Asia  are  . . . analogues  . . . 
of  the  Ophiogenes,  or  Serpent-race  of  the  Troad,  kindred  of 
the  vipers  whose  bite  they  could  cure  by  touch,  and  de- 
scendants of  an  ancient  hero  transformed  into  a snake. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  II.  218. 

ophiogldssaceous  (oFi-o-glo-sa'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Ophioglossaceae,  a family  of 
ferns. 

ophioid  (of'i-oid),  a,  [Gr.  bpic,  snake,  + -oid.] 
Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  a 
snake. 

Ophiolepididas  (oFi-5-le-pid'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Ophiolepis  + -idee.]  A family  of  ophiuroids, 
of  the  order  Zygophiurze,  having  from  3 to  6 
oral  papillse,  of  which  the  last  may  be  infra- 
dental,  arm  incisures  on  the  disk,  and  no 
dental  papilla!.  Among  the  several  genera 
are  Ophiolepis,  Opliiura,  and  Ophioglypha.  ' 

Ophiolepis  (of-i-ol'e-pis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr!  bptg, 
snake,  + kenig,  scale.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Ophiolepididse.  Muller  and  Troschel . 
1840. 

Ophion,  n.  2.  [1c.]  An  insect  of  this  genus. 
— Long-tailed  ophion,  a large  yellowish-brown  Ameri- 
can  ienneumon-fly,  Ophion  macrurum,  a common  para- 
site of  the  cecropia  caterpillar  and  other  allied  insects. 
See  cut  under  Ophion. 

ophiophilism  (of-i-of 'i-lizm),  n.  [Gr.  bpig, 
serpent,  + piltiv,  love,  + -ism.]  A love  for 
and  care  of  snakes. 

Ophiophilism  is  by  no  means  an  ugly  word. 

Daily  News  (London),  Feb.  19,  1883.  N.  E.  D. 

ophiophilist  (of-i-of  ' i-list),  n.  [ophiophil- 
(ism)  + -ist.]  One  who  loves  snakes.  Daily 
News  (London),  Feb.  19,  1883.  N.  E.  D. 
ophiopluteus  (oFi-p-plS'te-us),  n. ; pi.  ophi- 
oplutei  (-i).  The  larva  of  Ophiuroidea;  con- 
trasted with  *echinoplutcus.  Mortensen. 

Mortensen  ...  In  his  recent  review  of  the  echinoderm 
larvas,  has  suggested  the  names  echinopluteus  and  ophi- 
opluteus for  the  larva)  of  Echinoidea  and  Ophiuroidea 
respectively. 

Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  B,  1903,  p.  286. 

ophiosaurian  (of-i-5-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ophiosauria ; one  of  the 
Ophiosauria. 

Ophioscion  (of-i-os'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tuple, 
serpent,  + mad,  shadow  (alluding  to  Scieena).] 
A genus  of  small  fishes,  nearly  all  American, 
belonging  to  the  family  Scieenidee. 
Ophiothricidas  (of"i-o-thris'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Ophiothrix  (- thric -)  + -idee.]  A tamilv  of 
ophiuroids,  of  the  order  Zygophiurze,  having 
dental  papilla;  but  no  oral  papillse.  It  includes 
among  other  genera  Ophiothrix,  Ophionema, 
and  Ophiocnemis. 

Ophiothrix  (of'i-o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpig, 
snake,  + 6pi%,  hair.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ophiothricidee.  Muller  and  Troschel. 
1840.  ’ 

ophiotoxin  (of'i-o-tok'sin),  n.  [Gr.  bpig,  a ser- 
pent, + E.  toxin.]  Snake  venom.  Science, 
Feb.  7,  1908,  p.  223. 

ophiouride  (of-i-o'rid),  r.  [Gr.  opig,  snake, 
+ oupa,  tail,  + -ide2.  See  *ophiurid.]  A cubic 
curve,  the  snake’s-tail. 

ophioxylin  (of-i-ok'si-lin),  «.  [ Ophioxylon  + 

-in2.]  A crystalline  compound,  C16H1206(f), 
occurring  in  the  root  of  Ophioxylon  serpentinum. 
It  melts  at  71.8°  C.  See  *plumbagin. 
Ophioxylon  (of-i-ok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus 
1747-L53),  < Gr.  bp/g,  snake,  + picov.  wood  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  root  in  India  as 
an  antidote  for  snake-bites.]  A former  genus 
name  for  plants  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Eauvolfia,  of  the  family  Apocynaceee.  See 
Eauvolfia  and  serpentwood. 
ophism  (of'izm),  n.  [Gr.  bptg,  serpent,  + -ism.] 
Serpent-worship ; ophiolatry, 
ophisuroid  (o-fis'u-roid),  a.  [NL.  Ophisurus 
+ -oid.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
lapsed  genus  Ophisurus. 

This  genus  contains  all  the  ophisuroid  eels  which  have 
sharp  teeth,  no  marked  canines,  well-developed  pectoral 
fins,  and  the  dorsal  inserted  behind  the  head. 

Jordan  and  Eoermann,  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 

[Amer.,  p.  38L 

Ophitic2  (o-fit'ik),  a.  [ Ophite 2 + -ic.]  Re- 
lating to  the  Ophites.  See  Ophite2. 

Ophitism  (of'i-tizm),  n.  [ Ophite 2 + -ism.] 

The  doctrines  of  the  Ophites.  See  Ophite2. 
Ophiuchid  (of-i-u'kid),  n.  [ Ophiuchus  + -id2.] 
A meteor  belonging  to  the  nock  which  appears 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Ophiuchus. 

In  April  many  fine  meteors  diverge  from  Virgo  and 
Libra,  while  in  Alay  there  are  Serpentids,  Scorpiids,  and 
Ophiuchidt.  Nature,  April  14,  1904,  p.  571 


ophiurid 


Opisthorchis 


ophiurid  (of-i-u'rid),  n.  Anophiuran;  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  Ophiuridx. 

Finally,  in  the  ophiurid  Ophioglypha,  the  rate  of  re- 
generation of  the  anna  is  greater  the  greater  the  number 
of  removed  arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  where 
all  are  removed.  Science,  Feb.  5,  1904,  p.  215. 

ophiurin  (of-i-u'rin),  n.  [Ophiur(is)  + -in2.] 
A yellowish-brown  pigment  found  in  the  ophi- 
uris  or  brittle-star. 

ophiuris  (of-i-u'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  otpiovpog, 
serpent-tailed,  < btjng,  serpent,  + ovpa,  tail.] 
A brittle-star;  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
echinoderms. 

ophritis  (of-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bippvg,  eye- 
brow, + -itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  eyebrows. 
Ophth.  An  abbreviation  of  ophthalmology. 
ophthalmagra  ( of -thal- mag 'ra),  n.  [Gr. 
oipBaA/iog,  eye,  + ay  pa,  a catching.]  Gouty 
conjunctivitis  or  ophthalmia, 
ophthalmalgic  (of-thal-mal'jik),  a.  [ ophthal- 
malgia) + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  suffering 
from,  ophthalmalgia  or  pain  in  the  eyeball, 
ophthalmatrophy  (of  - thal  - mat ' rp  -fi),  n. 

Same  as  ophthalmatrophia. 
ophthalmia,  n.— Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Same  as 
trachoma.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.,  June  1,  1003,  p.  183. — 
Migratory  ophthalmia,  inflammation  in  one  eye  fol- 
lowing upon  inflammation  in  the  uveal  tract  of  the  other 
eye.  Also  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia. — Ophthalmia 
tarsi,  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. — Peri- 
odic ophthalmia.  Same  as  •kmoon-blindness,  2. 

ophthalmiac  (of-thal'mi-ak),  n.  [ ophthalmi(a ) 
+ -ac.)  A sufferer  from  inflammation  of  the 
eye  or  of  the  conjunctiva, 
ophthalmiater  (of-thal'mi-a-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
hpdaApbg,  eye,  + tarr/p,  physician.]  An  oculist. 
[Bare.] 

ophthalmiatric  (of-thal-mi-at'rik),  a.  [Gr. 
o(j>daA,pdg,  eye,  + i arpbc,  physician,  + -ic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ocular  therapeutics. 

Ophthalmic  migraine,  vertigo.  See  * mi- 
graine, *vertigo. 

ophthalmious  (of-thal'mi-us),  a.  Suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  ophthalmia, 
ophthalmocace  (of-thal-mok'a-se),  n.  [Gr. 
ofBaAybg,  eye,  + ttasy,  bad  condition.]  Severe, 
often  gangrenous,  general  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

ophthalmolith  (of-thal'mo-lith),  n.  [Gr. 
oipBaApog,  eye,  + rUBog,  a stone.]  A lacrymal 
calculus. 

ophthalmometric  (of  - thal  -mo-  met ' rik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ophthalmometry. 
ophthalmornyositis(of-thal'l'mo-mi-6-si,tis),fi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  btpdaApbg,  eye,  + pvg  (pv-),  muscle, 
+ -itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
ophthalmomyotomy  (of-thaPmo-mi-ot'o-mi), 
n.  [Gr.  6<p6aAp6g,  eye,  + pvg  (pv-),  muscle,  + 
-ropta,  < raueiv,  cut.]  Operative  division  of 
the  ocular  muscles. 

ophthalmoneuritis  (of-thaFmo-nu-ri'tis),  n. 
[Gr.  btpBaApbg,  eye,  + vevpov,  nerve,  + -itis.) 
Inflammation  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
ophthalmophacometer  (of-thaFmo-fa-kom'- 
e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  b<jidaAp.6g,  eye,  + (jiasAg,  lentil 
(used  to  represent  ‘lens’),  + phpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  lines  of  cur- 
vature of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
ophthalmophantom  (of-thal-mo-fan'tom),  n. 
[Gr.  bipdaTtpAg,  eye,  + E.  phantom .]  1.  A model 
of  the  human  eye  used  in  the  instruction  of 
students  in  ophthalmoscopy. — 2.  A frame  in 
which  sheep’s  eyes  can  be  inserted  for  use  in 
practising  various  ophthalmic  operations, 
ophthalmoplasty  (of-thal'mo-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr. 
o<f>daAp6g,  eye,  + irAaaoeiv,  mold.]  Plastic  sur- 
gery of  the  eyeball  or  of  its  adnexa, 
ophthalmoplegic  (of-thal-mo-plej'ik),  a. 
[ ophthalmoplegia ) + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  ophthalmoplegia, 
ophthalmoplegy  (of-thal'mo-ple-ji),  n.  Same 
ophthalmoplegia. 

ophthalmopod  (of-thal'mo-pod),  n.  [Gr.  ixj/lal- 
p6g,  eye,  + irovg  (trod-),  foot.]  In  crustaceans, 
the  eye-stalk  or  ophthalmite. 

It  [rostrum  of  Sergestes  profundus]  is  described  by  Bate  : 
“It  consists  of  a short  fine  point  projecting  horizontally 
for  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  ophthalmopod,  and 
is  dorsally  furnished  on  the  crest  with  a small  tooth.” 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  55. 

ophthalmoscope,  n.— Ghost  ophthalmoscope,  an 

ophthalmoscope  containing  a sheet  of  glass  in  the  course 
of  the  efferent  rays  by  which  they  are  partially  deflected, 
giving  another  image. 

ophthalmostatometer  (of-thaF'mo-sta-tom'e- 
ter),  n.  [Gr.  b<p0aAp6g,  eye,  + arar6g,  < ’iaraadat, 
stand,  + phpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
determining  accurately  the  position  of  the 
eyes. 


ophthalmostatometry  (of-tbaFmo-sta-tom'e- 
tri),  m.  Measurement  by  means  of  the  oph- 
thalmostatometer. 

ophthalmotrope  (of-thal'mo-trop),  n.  [Gr. 
ot>daAp6g,eye,+  rpAnog,  a turning.]  In  exper.psy- 

chol.  and  phys- 
iol., a mechani- 
cal model  of  the 
two  eyes,  con- 
structed as  two 
spheres  upon 
each  of  which 
pull  six  weight- 
ed strings  repre- 
senting the  six 
Ophthalmotrope.  eye-muscles. 

The  instrument  is  used  especially  to  demonstrate 
the  action  upon  the  eyeball  of  the  various  eye-muscles, 
acting  singly  or  in  combination.  In  the  more  elaborate 
models,  the  weights  attached  to  the  strings  are  accurately 
graded  to  reproduce  the  effect  due  to  the  separate  mus- 
cles. For  purposes  of  class-demonstration,  a disk  of 
white  cardboard,  with  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diame- 
ters drawn  in  black,  is  attached  to  the  one  eyeball,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  135. 

ophthalmotropometer  (of-thaFmo-tro-pom'- 
e-t6r),  n.  [Gr.  b^BaApAg,  eye,  + rpbmg,  a 
turning,  + phpov,  measure.]  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
movements  of  the  eyeballs, 
ophthalmotropometry  (of-thal-mo-tro-pom'e- 
tri),  n.  [Gr.  o<pdaAp6g,  eye,  + rpbnog,  turning, 
+ -ptrpia,  < phpov,  measure.]  Measurement 
of  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs, 
ophyte,  n.  Same  as  ophite L 
opiammone  (o-pi-am'on),  n.  [opi(anate)  + 
ammon(ium ).]  A yellow  crystalline  powder, 
C2oHi908N,  made  by  evaporating  a solution 
of  ammonium  opianate.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  when  heated  with  it  to  150°  C. 
yields  opianic  acid  and  ammonia, 
opianet  (o'pi-an),  n.  [ opi(um ) + -one.]  Same 
as  narcotine. 

opianine  (o'pi-an-in),  n.  [ opiane  + -ine2.] 
Same  as  narcotine. 

opianyl  (o'pi-a-nil),  n.  [ opiane  + -yl.)  1. 

Same  as  meconin. — 2.  The  radical,  C10HpO4, 
of  meconin.  Gerhardt. — 3.  The  radical, 
(Cn30)2C6H2(CH0)C0,  of  opianic  acid. 
Opimian  (o-pim'i-an),  a.  [L.  Opimianus,  of 
Opimius,  < Opimius,  Opimius.]  Of  Opimius: 
applied  to  a celebrated  Roman  wine  of  the 
year  A.  U'.  C.  633,  when  Opimius  was  consul. 

Italie  knew  her  owne  good,  and  what  it  was  to  main- 
tain vineyards.  . . . And  therefore  it  is  that  all  the  wines 
of  that  time  bear  the  onely  name  of  that  one  Consull,  and 
be  called  Opimian.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  I.  419. 

The  cry  for  light  will  not  he  silenced,  though  we  crown 
ourselves  with  roses,  and  pour  the  hundred-yeared  Opim- 
ian before  the  shrine  of  Apollo. 

Shirley,  in  Fraser’s  Mag.,  Feb.,  1863,  p.  241.  .V.  E.  D. 

opinability  (o-pin-a-bil'i-ti),  adv.  [opinable 
+ -ity.)  The  quality  of  being  opinable. 
opinably  (ci-pin'a-bli),  adv.  Con  jecturally ; as 
a matter  of  opinion. 

opinic  (o-pin'ik),  a.  Noting  a crystalline  acid, 
CgIIcC>5  + 2H20,  formed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
driodic  acid  on  hemipinic  acid.  It  melts  at 
148°  C. 

opinional  (o-pin'yon-al),  a.  [ opinion  + -al1.) 
Being  a matter  of  opinion  not  of  certainty;  of 
the  nature  of  opinion. 

No  mere  body  of  opinional  truths  or  doctrines  meets 
our  case — nothing  meets  it  but  to  give  us  back  . . . the 
personal  inhabitation  we  have  lost. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  84. 

opiology  (o-pi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  bmov,  opium, 
+ -Aoyia,  < Aeyetv,  speak.]  The  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  opium.  N.  E.  D. 
opiomania  (o,/pi-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  biuov, 
opium,  + pavia,  madness.]  Morphiomania  in 
which  use  is  made  of  opium  rather  than  of  its 
alkaloid  morphine. 

opiomania  C (6//pi-o-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [opiomania 
+ -ac.)  One  who  has  a morbid  craving  for 
opium. 

opiophagy  (o-pi-of'a-ji),  n.  [Gr.  bmov,  opium, 
+ -<j>ayia,  < (pay civ,  eat.]  The  eating  of  opium; 
a chronic  craving  for  opium.  N.  E.  1>. 

Opis  (o'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Opts,  < Gr.  'Qmg,  a 
nymph  in  the  train  of  Artemis.]  A genus  of 
teleodesmaceous  pelecypod  mollusks  related 
to  Astarte,  having  trigonal  valves,  prominent 
beaks,  and  very  deep  lunule.  It  occurs  in 
rocks  from  the  Trias  to  the  Cretaceous, 
opisthenar  (o-pis'the-nar),  n.  [Gr.  omadhap, 
\ oma(dev),  at  the  back,  + dhap,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.]  The  back  of  the  hand. 


opisthenogenesis  (o-pis'Lhe-no-jen'e-sis),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bmoffev,  at  the  back,  + yivectg, 
generation.]  The  development  of  segments, 
tubercles,  and  markings  in  animals  a tergo,  or 
successively  from  the  posterior  toward  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  A.  S.  Packard,  1904. 

opisthenogenetic  (o-pis//the-no-je-net'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  opistheno- 
genesis. 

opisthiobasilar  (o-pis//thi-o-has'i-liir),  a.  [Gr. 
oniodtog,  hinder  (see  opisthion ),  + E.  basilar.~\ 
In  craniom.,  relating  to  the  opisthion  and  to 
the  basion — Opisthiobasilar  plane.  See  -kylanet. 

Opisthocentrus  (o-pis-tho-sen'trus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  bmadbsevTpog,  with  a sting  in  the  tail,  < 
bmcBev,  behind,  + Kevrpov,  sting.]  A genus 
of  blennioid  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific. 

opisthodetic  (o-pis-tho-det'ik),  n . [Gr.  bmaBev, 
behind,  + derdg,  bound,  + -ic.]  Extending 
behind  the  beaks,  as  the  ligament  in  certain 
pelecypod  mollusks:  contrasted  with  *amphi- 
detic  (which  see). 

opisthoglyph  (o-pis'tho-glif),  n.  [Opistho- 
glyph(a ).]  A member  of  a group  of  poison- 
ous snakes  having  some  of  the  posterior  upper 
teeth  grooved. 

Opisthoglypha  (o-pis-thog'li-fii,),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Opisthoglyphia.']  The  commonly  accepted 
spelling  of  Opisthoglyphia,  a division  (usually 
considered  as  a superfamily)  of  snakes. 

opisthoglyphous  (o-pis-thog'li-fus),  a.  [NL. 
Opisthoglyphia)  + -ous.]  Having  some  of  the 
posterior  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  grooved,  as 
in  certain  poisonous  snakes  ; opisthoglyphic. 

Opisthognathus  (op-is-tho^'na-thus),  n.  [NL., 
v Gr.  bmoBev,  behind,  + yvado f,  jaw.]  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Opisthognathidse,  found 
in  warm  seas.  See  cut  at  Opisthognathidse. 

opisthogoneate  (o-pis-tho-go'nf-at),  a.  [Gr. 
omcBev,  behind,  4-  yovij,  genitalia,  + -ate1.] 
Having  the  genitalia  behind. 

The  genital  openings  opisthogoneate,  usually  Bingle, 
but  paired  in  Thysanura  (Lepisma),  llermaptera,  and 
Plectoptera  (Ephemeridse). 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  27. 

opisthogyrate  (o-pis-tho-ji'rat),  a.  [opistho- 
gyre  + -ate1.]  Same  as  *opisthogyrous. 

opisthogyre  (o-pis'tbo-jir),  a.  [Gr.  omaBev , 
hack,  backward,  + yvpbg,  turning.]  Same  as 
*opisthogyrous. 

opisthogyrous  (o-pis-tho-ji'rus),  a.  [opistho- 
gyr(e)  + -ous.)  Having  the  beaks  of  the  valves 
twisted  backward,  as  some  species  of  pelecy- 
pod mollusks.  Also  opisthogyre  and  opis- 
thogyrate. 

opisthome  (op'is-thom),  n.  [See  Opisthomi .] 
A fish  belonging  to  the  order  Opisthomi. 

Opisthonema  (o-pis-tho-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bmadev,  back,  + vypa,  thread.]  A genus 
of  clupeoid  fishes  the  species  of  which  are  all 
found  in  American  waters. 

Opisthoparia  (o-pis-tho-pa-rl'a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
bmadev,  behind,  + napeta,  the  cheek.]  In 
Beecher’s  classification  of  the  trilobites,  an 
order  including  forms  in  which  the  facial  su- 
tures begin  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
cephalon  within  the  genal  angles  and  cut  the 
anterior  margin  separately  or  unite  in  front 
of  the  glabella.  Contrasted  with  Hypoparia 
and  Proparia. 

opisthopneumonic  (o-pis//tho-nu-mon'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  omaBev,  behind,  + Kvevpuv,  the  lungs,  + 
-ic.)  Having  the  vascularized  pulmonary  tis- 
sue situated  behind  the  pericardium,  as  in 
some  mollusks,  for  example  Daudebardia  rufa. 

opisthopodial  (o-pis-tho-po'di-al),  a.  [opis- 
thopodi(um)  + -al1.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
opisthopodium. 

opisthopodium  (o-pis-tho-po'di-um),  n. ; pi. 
opisthopodia  (- a).  [NL.,<  Gr.  bmadev,  behind, 

+ rzovg  (irorf-),  foot.]  An  accessory  foot-like 
organ  which  is  developed  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  visceral  mass  in  some  Pelecypoda,  such 
as  Pholadomya  and  Ealicardia. 

Behind  the  hyssal  groove  [of  Halicardia  flexuosa],  on 
the  median  line  of  the  visceral  mass,  is  produced  a thin, 
compressed,  fln-like  body,  which  I propose  to  name  the 
opisthopodium,  and  which  in  life  may  he  nearly  flat  ver- 
tically. Something  analogous  was  described  by  Owen  in 
Pholadomya.  Smithsonian  Rep.  {Nat.  Mus.),  1896,  p.  700. 

opisthorchiasis  (o-pis-thor-ki'a-sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Opisthorcliis  + -iasis.)  A disease  of  the  liver 
in  man,  dogs,  cats,  and  some  other  animals, 
caused  hv  the  presence  (in  the  bile-ducts)  of 
flukes  (trematodes)  belonging  to  the  genus 
Opisthorchis. 

Opisthorchis  (op-is-th6r'kis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Opisthorchis 

b-modev,  behind,  + bpxig,  testicle.]  A genus  of 
trematodes  of  the  family  Fasciolidae , of  which 
the  type  is  felineus.  They  are  parasitic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  liver  of  mammals,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  posterior  position  of  the 
testicles. 

spisthosomal  (o-pis-tko-so'mal),  a.  [Gr. 
oklgOev,  behind,  + o&fia,  body,  + -a/1.]  Post- 
abdominal. 

In  both  Limulus  and  the  Scorpion  the  first  six  of  the 
eighteen  segments  are  well  known  to  be  fused  into  a 
prosoma  bearing  the  limbs,  but  while  in  the  Scorpion  the 
remaining  twelve  are  free,  in  Limulus  they  are  united 
into  a compact  opisthosomal  mass. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1902,  p.  604. 

jpisthotome  (o-pis'tho-tom),  a.  [Gr.  otugOev, 
behind,  + te/iveiv,  cut.]  Cutting  by  a back- 
ward movement  of  the  jaw,  as  does  the 
elephant  in  masticating  food.  [Rare.] 

Opium,  n.—  Boston  opium,  a term  formerly  used  to 
designate  opium  so  diluted  with  inert  matter  that  it 
barely  met  official  requirements. — Camphorated  tinc- 
ture Of  opium,  an  aromatic  tincture  of  opium,  being 
one  twenty-fifth  as  strong  as  laudanum  ; paregoric ; the 
tinctura  opii  camphorata  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia.— Opium  war.  See  kwar i.—  Pudding-opium. 
See  Boston  kopium . — Wild  opium,  the  wild  lettuce, 
Lactuca  Canadensis. 

jpiumate  (o'pi-um-at),  re.  [opium,  + -ate  1.] 
One  who  has  the  opium  habit.  N.  E.  D. 
[Bare.] 

opiumism  (o'pi-um-izm),  n.  [ opium  + -ism.] 
The  morbid  state  which  results  from  the 
habitual  use  of  opium. 

opium-pipe  (o'pi-um-pip),  n.  A pipe  adapted 
to  the  smoking  of  opium. 

O-plate  (o'plat),  n.  A cast-iron  plate  with  a 
circular  ridge  in  the  center,  on  which  mine- 
cars  are  turned  at  the  crossing  of  two  mine- 
roads.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
opochala  (o-po-oha'la),  n.  [Native  name  in 
Fernando  Po.]  Same  as  *owala. 
opomyzid  (op-o-ml'zid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  dipterous  family  Opompzidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Opomyzidse. 
opopanax,  re.  3.  In  the  southern  United 
States,  the  huisache,  Acacia  Farnesiana.  In 
this  sense  sometimes  with  the  French  spelling 
opoponax.  See  *huisache. 
opossum-tree  (o-pos'um-tre),  n.  1.  The 
sweet-gum,  Liquidambar  Styraciflua.  See  cut 
at  Liquidambar. — 2.  An  Australian  timber- 
tree  of  the  saxifrage  family,  Quintinia  Sieberi, 
which  yields  a heavy,  close-grained  yellowish 
wood. 

opossum-wood  (o-pos'um-wud),  n.  The  silver- 
bell-tree,  Mohrodendron  Carolinum. 
opotherapy  (op-o-ther'a-pi),  re.  [Gr.  b-6r, 
juice,  + Ocpamia,  medical  treatment.]  Treat- 
ment of  disease  by  means  of  extracts  made 
from  the  various  glands  and  organs  of  ani- 
mals. The  most  commonly  used  extracts  of 
this  kind  are  from  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
suprarenal  capsule,  the  testicle,  and  the  ovary. 
Also  called  organotherapy. 

Opotherapy , or  treatment  by  organic  extracts.  Extracts 
from  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
spinal  cord,  the  ovary,  the  prostate,  the  testicle,  the  thy- 
roid gland,  have  thus  been  successively  used  in  ther- 
apeutics with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  study  of 
the  thyroid  extract  especially  has  led  scientists  to  the 
most  unmistakable  results. 

Smithsonian  Rep..  1898,  p.  696. 
opp.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  opposed;  (b)  of 
opposite. 

Oppel’s  lines.  See  *tinc 2. 
oppidum  (op'i-dum),  re.;  pi.  oppida  (-da). 
[L.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a provincial  town,  "as 
distinguished  from  urbs,  the  city  of  Borne 
itself. 

oppilant  (op'i-lant),  a.  [L.  oppilans  (-ant-), 
ppr.  of  oppilare,  stop  up.]  Stopping  up  ; ob- 
structing ; hindering.  N.  E.  V. 
opposit,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 

opposite. 

opposite.  I.  a.  6.  In  geom.,  in  any  complete 
set  of  connectors  or  fans,  said  of  the  first  and 
the  (»/2+l)th,  when  n is  even.— On  opposite 
sides  of  a point,  a straight,  ora  plane  : said  of  two  points 
whose  sect  intersects  the  point,  straight,  or  plane. — Op- 
posite numbers.  See  -knumher.—  Opposite  points. 
See  kpoint  1. 

II.  «•  3.  In  geom.,  an  opposite  point.— The 
opposite  to  a point,  of  P on  a sect  AB,  a point  P'  such 
that  P and  P are  equidistant  from  the  bisection  point  of 
AB,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 

oppositiflorous  (o-poz-i-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [L.  op- 


positus,  opposite,  + flos  ( flor -),  flower,  + -ores.] 
Having  the  flowers  or  flower-clusters  opposite, 
opposition,  re.  10.  In  astrol.,  the  aspect  formed 
between  two  heavenly  bodies  180  degrees  (or 
about  that  distance)  from  each  other:  regarded 
as  inimical  and  pernicious. 

oppositipinnate  (o-poz//i-ti-pin'at),  a.  [L.  op- 

positus,  opposite,  + E.  pinnate .]  Having  the 
leaflets  of  a pinnate  leaf  opposite  : the  usual 
case. 

oppositipolar  (o-poz''/i-ti-po'lar),  a.  [L.  op- 
posite, opposite,  + polus,  pole,  + -aj-3.]  In 
neurol.,  having  two  poles  or  structures  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a cell,  as  in  the  case  of  two 
neuraxones  coming  off  from  opposite  sides  of 
a nerve-cell. 

The  dendrites  which  often  run  far  out  into  the  white 
substance  tend  to  be  arranged  in  oppositipolar  groups 
corresponding  to  the  spindle  shape  of  many  of  these  cells. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  811. 

oppositively  (o-poz'i-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  anti- 
thetic manner;  in  an  opposed  or  contrasted 
manner. 

oppositiveness  (o-poz'i-tiv-nes),  re.  The  char- 
acter of  being  contentious ; tendency  to  op- 
position. 

oppressionist  (o-presh'on-ist),  re.  (oppression 
+ - ist .]  One  who  practises  or  approves  of  op- 
pression. Bentliam.  N.  E.  D. 
oppugnance  (o-pug'nans),  re.  Same  as  oppug- 

nancy. 

Opsanus  (op'sa-nus),  re.  [NL.  (Bafinesque, 
1817),  erroneously  formed,  < Gr.  b>f,  eye,  + 
avo,  up.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Batrachoididse,  found  on  the  coasts  of  tem- 
perate regions. 

opsigamy  (op-sig'a-mi),  re.  [Gr.  of'iyayoc,  late- 
married  (<  oft,  late,  + yayog,  marriage),  + -i/3.] 
Late  marriage. 

Opsilus  (op'si-lus),  re.  A form  of  anemometer 
in  which  a wind-vane  carries  a short  tube  open- 
ing freely  to  receive  the  wind.  The  pressure 
of  the  wind  is  communicated  through  a tube 
to  a distant  indicator  or  manometer  where  it 
is  observed  or  recorded.  Specifically,  the  de- 
vice invented  by  Lander. 

opsimath  (op'si-math),  re.  [Gr.  ofi/iaffyc,  late  in 
learning.]  One  who  is  late  in  learning  or  in 
beginning  to  leam. 

opsonic  (op-son'ik),  a.  (opson(in)  + -ic.)  Of 

or  pertaining  to  opsonin Opsonic  Immunity, 

See  kimmunity.—  Opsonic  index,  the  ratio  of  a normal 
to  a pathological  phagocytic  index,  the  former  being 
taken  as  the  unit. 

Bacterial  vaccines  are  now  coming  to  play  an  important 
r61e  in  the  newer  therapeutics.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
means  of  treatment  must  be  carefully  controlled,  or,  in- 
stead of  being  of  material  aid  to  the  body,  they  become  a 
damaging  factor.  Therefore,  in  order  to  follow  opsonic 
treatment,  a means  must  be  found  by  which  a fairly 
accurate  measurement  can  be  made  of  the  opsonins  in 
normal  bloods  and  in  the  bloods  of  patients  suffering 
from  any  bacterial  infection.  Wright  and  Douglas  have 
practically  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a technical  method 
by  which  they  derive  the  so-called  “ opsonic  index."  This 
“index”  simply  shows  the  relation  existing  between  the 
opsonic  content  of  a patient’s  blood  as  compared  with  the 
opsonic  content  of  the  blood  of  a normal  person. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  Appendix,  p.  445. 
Opsonic  power,  the  power  of  a serum  determined 
by  calculating  the  phagocytic  ★index  (which  see). — Op- 
sonic therapy,  the  treatment  of  an  infectious  disease  by 
the  injection  of  dead  bacteria  of  the  same  species. as  those 
causing  the  disease. 

opsoniferous  (op-so-nif'e-rus),  a.  [opsonin  + 
L./erre,bear.]  Bearing’opsonin. 

It  appears  that  opsonins,  like  toxins  and  complements, 
possess  two  groups  of  molecules,  one  haptophore,  whereby 
it  attaches  itself  to  the  bacterial  receptors,  and  one  which 
may  be  called  the  opsoniferous  group,  whereby  is  effected 
in  the  bacteria  some  change,  physical  or  chemical,  that  is 
necessary  for  phagocytosis. 

Jour.  Med.  Research , Oct.,  1907,  p.  58. 

opsonin  (op'so-nin),  n.  [Gr.  bipomov,  provisions, 
+ -4»a.]  A hypothetical  substance,  present 
in  blood-serum,  upon  which  the  phagocytic 
action  of  the  leucocytes  is  dependent.  Wright 
and  Douglas  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  which  act  upon  bacteria,  ren- 
dering them  subject  to  phagocytosis.  These  bodies  they 
have  termed  opsonins.  It  is  thought  that  their  presence 
has  to  do  with  the  production  or  existence  of  immunity. 
Such  immunity  is  spoken  of  as  opsonic  immunity. 

The  best  known  cause  of  phagocytosis  at  present,  and 
the  one  occupying  the  attention  of  medical  men  almost 
exclusively,  is  the  opsonin  of  the  blood  serum,  first 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Wright  and  Douglas.  Of  the 
several  protective  bodies  known  to  exist  in  normal  and 
immune  sera,  only  the  opsonins  can  be  quantitatively  de- 
termined with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  any 
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methods  so  far  discovered.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  the  immune  protective  bodies  arise 
from  the  action  of  the  bacteria  and  their  chemical  prod- 
ucts; so  that,  while  the  opsonins  are  distinct  from  the 
others,  the  probable  quantity  of  the  others  may  at  least 
be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  opsonin  found  to  be  pres- 
ent. . Jour.  Med.  Research,  July,  1907,  p.  521. 

opsonization  (op^so-ni-za'shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  opsonizing. 

The  author  found  that  opsonins  were  most  active  in 
neutral  liquids.  An  alkalinity  exceeding  n/20  KOH  pre- 
vented opsonization.  An  acidity  of  n / 30  HC1  was  sufficient 
to  stop  the  opsonic  function  of  serum. 

Science,  Sept.  13,  1907,  p.  346. 

opsonize  (op'so-nlz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  opso- 
nized, ppr.  opsonizing.  [opson{in ) + -izef]  To 
produce  opsonins  in ; affect  by  means  of  op- 
sonins. 

opsonoid  (op'so-noid),  n.  [ opson(in ) + -oid.] 
An  opsonin  the  opsonophoric  group  of  which 
has  been  destroyed. 

We  may  say  that  when  sensitized  cocci  are  heated  the 
opsoniferous  group  is  largely  inactivated,  but  as  the  bac- 
terial receptors  remain  occupied  by  the  haptophore  group, 
bacteria  are  prevented  from  taking  up  new  opsonin.  In 
accordance  with  Ehrlich’s  nomenclature  opsonin,  the 
opsoniferous  group  of  which  is  destroyed  or  inactivated, 
may  be  termed  opsonoid. 

Jour.  Med.  Research,  Oct.,  1907,  p.  58. 

opsonophoric  (op^so-no-for'ik),  a.  [opsoniin) 
+ Gr.  -fopog,  -bearing,  4-  -ic.]  Beferring  to  that 
group  of  an  opsonin  which  produces  changes  in 
a bacterium  of  such  a character  that  it  will  be- 
come subject  to  phagocytosis.  Also  opsoni- 
ferous. 

opsony  (op'so-ni),  re.  Same  as  opsonium. 
opsophagist  (op-sof'a-jist),  re.  [Gr.  bfov, 
cooked  meat,  dainties,  + tpayeiv,  eat,  + -ist.] 
One  who  habitually  eats  dainties ; a gourmet, 
opsophagize  (op-sof'a-glz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
opsophagized,  ppr.  opsophagizing . [ opsophag(y ) 
+ -ize.]  To  feed  luxuriously  on  dainties, 
opsophagy  (op-sof'a-ji),  re.  [Gr.  btpov,  dainties, 
+ -tpayia,  < tpayeiv,  eat.]  The  act  or  fact  of 
eating  dainties ; luxuriousness  in  eating, 
opt  (opt),  v.  i.  [L.  optare,  choose.]  To  choose 
one  of  two  alternatives  ; choose. 

The  present  Heligoland ers  opting  to  be  British  subjects. 

Gladstone,  in  Leeds  Mercury,  July  25,  1890.  N.  E.  D. 

opt.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  optical;  (c)  of 
optician  ; (d)  [ l . c.  or  cap.]  of  optics. 

Optic  aphasia,  capsule,  radiations,  tract. 

See  *aphasia,  etc. 

Optical  agraphia,  bench,  constant,  contact,  correc- 
tion, density.  See  kagrayhia,  etc.—  Optical  doubles. 

See  kdouble,  18. — Optical  efficiency.  See  kefficiency 
of  a,  source  of  light.  — Optical  Ulusions.  See  killusion, 
2.— Optical  length  of  a ray,  lever,  resonance, 
strain,  train,  wedge.  See  klength,  etc.— Optical 
properties  of  metals,  those  properties  which  affect 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization,  and  absorption  of 
light  at  the  surface  of  or  within  the  body  of  a metal. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  opacity.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  that 
dielectrics  will,  in  general,  be  transparent,  and  bodies 
which  conduct  electricity  opaque.  The  opacity  of 
metals,  however,  is  by  no  means  absolute.  Taken  in 
sufficiently  thin  layers  all  metals  transmit  light ; usually, 
with  strong  color.  Thus  the  light  transmitted  by 
gold-leaf  is  green ; that  by  silver,  blue,  etc.  The  trans- 
mitting power  of  metals,  which  is  highly  selective,  is 
expressed  by  means  of  an  extinction  coefficient,  or  some- 
times an  absorption  coefficient.  Metallic  refection. 
The  reflection  of  metallic  surfaces  differs  from  that  of 
transparent  media  in  that  the  reflected  light  is  in  general 
elliptically  polarized.  The  intensity  of  the  reflected  ray, 
in  the  case  of  polarized  light,  depends  upon  the  plane  of 
incidence.  When  two  rays,  one  polarized  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  same, 
are  reflected  from  a metallic  surface  the  reflected  rays 
differ  in  phase,  and  at  the  angle  of  maximum  polari- 
zation this  difference  is  always  a quarter  wave-length. 
Indexes  of  refraction.  Table  I gives  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  various  metals  for  the  D line.  It  will  be 
noted  that  certain  metals,  such  as  gold,  copper,  and 
silver,  have  an  index  of  refraction  smaller  than  unity, 
while  in  other  cases  the  index  is  much  larger  than  for 
transparent  media. 

Table  I. 


Metal. 

Index  of  refraction. 

Silver 

0.18 

Gold 

0.37 

2.06 

Copper 

0.64 

Steel 

2.41 

Sodium 

0.005 

Mercury 

1.73 

Antimony 

3.04 

Lead 

2.01 

Magnesium 

0.37 

Anomalous  dispersion  of  metals.  In  common  with  other 
media  showing  marked  selective  absorption,  metals  in 
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general  exhibit  anomalous  dispersion,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  index  of  refraction  for  red  with  the 
index  for  blue  light  in  Table  IL 

Table  IL 


Metal. 

Index  of  refraction. 

Red. 

Blue. 

0.36 

0.20 

1.99 

1.63 

2.61 

2.13 

1.81 

1.52 

Nickel 

2.17 

1.85 

3.10 

2.39 

The  only  exceptions  are  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Surface 
color.  Another  result  of  selective  absorption  in  metals  is 
the  greater  reflection  of  certain  wave-lengths  of  light  than 
of  others.  The  reflected  beam  consequently  differs  in 
composition  from  the  incident  beam  and  the  metal  shows 
surface  color.—  Optical  vertigo.  Same  as  ophthalmic 
kvertigo. 

opticity  (op-tis'i-ti),  n.  [ optic  + -ity.]  The 
power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  possessed  by  the  so-called  optically  active 
substances  and  by  the  magnetic  field, 
opticochemical  (op"ti-ko-kem'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining both  to  optics  and  to  chemistry, 
opticon  (op ' ti-kon),  n. ; pi.  optica  (-ka). 
[NL.,  < Or.  oiTTiKdv,  neut.  of  birnubc,  optic.] 
The  first  of  the  three  ganglionic  swellings  in 
the  optic  tract  of  an  insect’s  brain, 
opticonasion  (op"  ti-ko-n  a 'si-on),  «.  [Gr.  ott- 
tik6(,  optic,  + NL.  nasion. ] In  cranium.,  the 
distance  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
optic  foramen  to  the  nasion.  Harrison  Allen, 
in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  2d  ser.,  X. 
410. 

opticopapillary  (op"ti-ko-pap'i-la-ri),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  optic  papilla. 
optimal  (op'ti-mal),  a.  [L.  optimus,  best,  + 
-all. ] 1.  Best;  most  favorable:  specifically, 

in  exper.  psychol.,  referring  to  the  frequency  or 
duration  of  stimuli,  to  the  length  of  intervals 
between  experiments,  etc.,  so  timed  as  to 
allow  of  most  accurate  reproduction  or  ap- 
prehension, or  of  most  adequate  attentive 
preparation  : as,  the  optimal  interval  for  repro- 
duction, the  optimal  preparation-time,  the 
optimal  rate  of  recurrence,  the  optimal  rhythm, 
etc. 

These  results  do  not  enable  us  therefore  to  locate  an 
optimal  interval  with  any  high  degree  of  probability, 
nor  even  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  an  interval 
with  certainty.  Psychol.  Rev.  Mon.  Sup.,  III.  xiii.  41. 

The  greatest  happiness  in  life  can  he  obtained  only  if 
all  the  instincts  — that  of  workmanship  included  — can 
be  maintained  at  a certain  optimal  intensity. 

J.  Loeb,  Compar.  Physiol,  of  the  Brain,  p.  233. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  optimum,  as  of 
temperature,  moisture,  etc.  See  * optimum . 
optimistical  (op-ti-mis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 

optimistic . 

optimization  (op^ti-mi-za'shon),  n.  [L.  opti- 
mize + - ation .]  The  act  of  optimizing  or 
taking  an  optimistic  view  of;  the  act  of 
turning  to  the  best  account  or  making  the 
best  of. 

Optimum,  W.  The  term  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
factor  of  heat,  but  also  to  those  of  light,  moisture,  etc. 
The  optimum  for  each  several  function  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  total  optimum  for  the  plant,  the 
most  intense  activity  of  a function  often  being  injuri- 
ous. According  to  Schimper,  that  condition  which 
secures  the  highest  intensity  of  a function  is  its  absolute 
optimum ; that  which  secures  its  most  favorable  activity 
is  its  harmonic  optimum ; and  the  harmonic  optima 
together  compose  the  oecological  optimum  for  the  plant. 
A.  F.  W . Schimper (trans.),  Plant-Geog.,  p.  44. 

ii.  a.  Best ; most  desirable.—  Optimum  capac- 
ity, “in  an  induction-coil,  that  capacity  of  the  condenser, 
which,  when  placed  around  the  break,  will  give  the 
longest  spark  in  the  secondary.  This  has  also  been  found 
by  experiment  to  be  the  least  capacity  that  causes  the 
sparking  at  the  break  to  disappear,  or  if  not  entirely  to 
disappear,  to  become  very  small.”  Ives,  in  Elect.  World 
and  Engin.,  Oct.  31,  1903,  p.  731. 

optive  (op'tiv),  a.  [L.  optivus,  ehosen,  < 
optare,  choose  : see*opf,  option .]  1.  Relating 
to  the  power  of  option ; elective. — 2.  In  Bom. 
law,  selected  by  option  or  through  a power 
of  option. 

Tutors  appointed  in  a testament  by  express  nomination 
are  called  tutors  dative ; those  selected  in  virtue  of  a 
power  of  option,  tutors  optive. 

Muir  head,  Gaius,  I.  § 154.  N.  E.  D. 

optoblast  (op'to-blast),  n.  [Gr.  onr(o<df),  optic, 
+ piuGTbt;,  germ.]  In  neurol.,  a cell  of  the 
layer  of  large  ganglion-cells  (eighth  or  ninth 
layer)  of  the  human  retina. 

These  different  currents  are  discharged  upon  the 
optoblasts,  which  are  differentiated  by  the  influence  of 


habit  and  heredity,  and  hence  result  the  differences  in 
color  sensations.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1898,  p.  193. 

optoccele  (op'to-sel),  n.  [Gr.  bvT{tKby)j  optic, 
+ /coiAof,  hollow.]  An  optic  ventricle  or 
cavity  of  one  of  the  optic  lobes  of  the  mid- 
brain in  lower  vertebrates.  Parker  and  Has- 
well,  Textbook  of  Zoology,  II.  94. 
optogenic  (op-to-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  birT(iKbg), 
optic,  + -yeiv/f,  -producing,  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  cells  of  the  integumental  disk, 
in  certain  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
compound  eye  of  an  insect, 
optography  (op-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  ottt(ik.6c), 
optic,  + -ypa^nc,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  The  fixa- 
tion of  an  image  on  the  retina.  See  optogram. 
optoid  (op'toid),  n.  [Gr.  okt(ik6s),  optic,  4- 
-oid.]  The  oval  of  Descartes, 
optologist  (op-tol'6-jist),  m.  [Gr.  07n-(i/cdc), 

optic,  + -hoyia,  < leyeiv,  speak,  + -ist.]  Same 
as  oplitlialmoloqist.  Lancet,  June  6,  1903,  p. 
1601.  [Rare.] 

optometrical  (op-to-met'ri-kal),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  optometry.  Optical  Jour.,  Dec.,  1903, 

p.  810 

optometrist  (op-tom'e-trist),  «.  [ optometr(y ) 

+ -ist.]  One  who  measures  the  visual  power  ; 
specifically,  an  optician  without  medical 
training,  who  fits  eyeglasses. 

One  of  the  points  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  will  he 
the  best  name  to  give  those  who  professionally  test  eyes 
for  refractive  errors.  It  is  well  to  thoroughly  discuss 
this  question,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  already  settled. 
In  those  States  which  have  laws  governing  this  line  of 
work  the  term  used  is  “ Optometrist also  in  those 
States  where  these  laws  are  being  agitated  the  same 
truth  holds.  Optical  Jour.,  June  23,  1904,  p.  69. 

optotechnics  (op"to-tek'niks),  n.  [Gr.  6trr(n,-df), 
optic,  + E.  technics.']  The  technology  of  mi- 
croscopic, telescopic,  photographic,  stereo- 
scopic, and  other  optical  instruments. 

The  task  of  opto-technics  consists  in  extending  the  field 
of  vision  beyond  the  ordinary  limitations. 

Paul  and  Cheshire,  The  Zeiss  Works,  p.  4. 

opulus  (op'ii-lus),  n.  [L.,  a variety  of  maple.] 
The  guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opulus. 
Opuntiales  (o-pun-shi-a/lez),  n.  pl.  [NL.  (Eng- 
ler,  1892),  <.  Opuntia  + -ales.]  Same  as 
*Cactales:  a name  introduced  without  good 
reason,  but  now  much  used, 
opuntioid  (o-pun'slii-oid),  a.  [Opunti(a)  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  Opuntia,  the  prickly-pear. 
Opus  Anglicanum,  English  work : a style  ‘ of  old 
embroidery.  The  human  face  was  done  in  a manner 
suggesting  low  relief,  by  means  of  circular  lines  of  chain- 
stitch  beginning  in  the  center  of  the  cheek.  After  the 
whole  figure  had  been  done  in  circles  and  straight  lines, 
a thin  iron  rod  ending  in  a smooth  knob  was  slightly 
heated  and  pressed  in  the  middle  spots  of  the  circular 
lines  of  chain-stitch  wnerever  they  had  been  worked. 
The  hollows  thus  made  were  lasting,  and  brought  out  a 
play  of  light  and  shadow  which  gave  its  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  English  work.  This  embroidery  was  highly 
prized  for  ecclesiastical  use,  it  brought  large  prices,  and 
much  of  it  was  sent  to  foreign  churches.  By  the  time  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  however,  it  had  lost  its  high  repu- 
tation. D.  Rock,  S.  K.  Handbook,  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  80. 
— Opus  pectineum,  a kind  of  woven  work  which  imi- 
tated embroidery.  It  was  probably  made  by  women  with 
small  looms  and  a comb-like  instrument  or  pecten.  Also 
called  comb-ivork. — Opus  tectorium,  a hard  plaster, 
somewhat  like  stucco,  used  for  covering  walls  in  Roman 
buildings.  Three  or  four  coats  are  necessary.  — Opus 
vermiculatum,  a species  of  mosaic  which  is  made  with 
little  rods  of  stone  instead  of  square  pieces,  the  usual 
form. 

opuscular  (o-pus'ku-lar),  a.  [ opuscule  + -«r3.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  opuscule  or 
small  work. 

Or.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  oriental;  (6)  of 
Oregon. 

ora3  (o'ra),  n.  [L.  ora,  margin,  edge,  shore, 
coast.]  A margin,  or  border,  in  technical 
uses;  specifically,  in  entoin.,  the  inflexed  or 
inferior  lateral  margin  of  the  prothorax,  often 
separated  from  the  antepeetus  by  a suture. 
Kirby  and  Spence — Ora  serrata,  in  anat.,  the  ser- 
rate border  of  the  retina  posterior  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ciliary  processes. 

Ora4  (6'ra),  n.  [It.  ora,  breeze,  < L.  aura, 
breeze:  see  aural.]  The  day  wind  which 
blows  from  the  south  up  the  valley  of  lake 
Garda,  in  northern  Italy. 

oral.  I.  a.— Oral  gland,  hood,  method  or  system. 

See  k gland,  khood,  koralism. 

II.  n.  In  crinoids,  same  as  oral  valve  (which 
see,  under  oral). 

orale,  n.  2.  In  craniom.,  the  anterior  terminal 
point  of  the  sutura  incisiva,  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  alveolar  process.  Von  Torok. 
oralism  (o'ral-izm),  n.  [oral  + -ism.]  The 
system  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  by  means  of 
ordinary  speech  or  lip-language,  without  the 
use  of  the  hand-mauual. 
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oralist  (o'ral-ist),  n.  [oral  + -ist.]  1.  One 
who  speaks  correctly  and  with  precision. — 2. 
One  who  advocates  or  uses  the  oral  system  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes. 

orality  (o-ral'i-ti),  n.  [oral  + -ity.]  1.  Capa- 
bility of  being  orally  conveyed  to  another. — 
2.  Oral  communication, 
oralization  (o-ral-i-za'shou),  n.  [oralize  + 
-ation.]  The  process  of  making  (the  muscular 
movements  in  eating,  etc.  ?)  more  distinctly 
oral  or  concerned  with  the  mouth  muscles 
(and  thereby  more  manageable  for ‘oral’ or 
vocal  utterance).  [Rare.] 

Articulation  is  traced  from  the  strenuous  movements 
in  the  mastication  and  ingestion  of  foods,  through  in- 
creasing oralization,  relaxation,  and  adjustments. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan. -March,  1900,  p.  171. 

oralize  (o'ral-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  oralized, 
ppr.  oraXizing.  [oral  + -ize.]  To  render  oral. 
Orally,  adv.  3.  Toward  or  in  the  mouth  or 
oral  region. 

oralward  (o'ral-ward),  adv.  Toward  the 
mouth  or  oral  region  of  an  animal.  [Rare.] 

orange1,  n. — Acridine  orange,  a basic  coal-tar  color 
related  to  acridine.  It  is  of  no  value  for  dyeing  wool,  but 
dyes  silk  and  tannin-mordanted  cotton  a bright  orange. — 
Alizarin  orange,  a mordant  coal-tar  color  derived  from 
anthracene.  It  is  a nitro-derivative  of  alizarin,  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alizarin  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid : used  in  calico-printing  and  wool-dye- 
ing. It  gives  an  orange  color  with  an  aluminium  mor- 
dant.— Alpha-naphthol  orange.  Same  as  orange  I. 
—Aniline  orange.  Same  as  Victoria  kyellow. — At- 
las orange.  Same  as  orange  II.—  Beta-naphthol 
orange.  Same  as  orange  II.—  Bitter  orange,  Seville 
orange.  See  bigarade.—  Brilliant  orange.  Same  as 
crocein  ★orange.— Brilliant  orange  G,  a direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composition.  It  dyes  un- 
mordanted cotton  a bright  orange  from  a salt  bath. — 
Brilliant  orange  R,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  mono- 
azotype, prepared  by  combining  diazotized  xylidine  with 
/3-naphthol-monosulphonic  acid.  It  dyes  wool  and 
silk  yellowish  red  from  an  acid  bath.  Also  called  scarlet 
GR,  scarlet  R,  and  orange  L.—  Cerasin  orarge.  Same 
as  ★ Sudan  G. — Cerotin  orange.  Same  as  chrysoidine. 

— Chicago  orange,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  related 
to  stilbene.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  orange  in  a 
neutral  salt  bath.— Chloramine  orange,  a direct  coal- 
tar  color  of  unpublished  composition.  It  dyes  unmor- 
danted cotton  orange  in  a salt  bath.—  Chlorophenin 
orange,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  related  to  stilbene. 
It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  bright  orange  in  a salt  bath. 

— Cloth  orange,  a mordant  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine  and  salicylic  acid.  In 
an  acid  bath  it  dyes  wool  an  orange  color  which  is  ren- 
dered faster  by  an  after- chroming.  It  may  also  be  dyed 
upon  chromium-mordanted  wool.  — Columbia  orange, 
a direct  coal-tar  color.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton 
orange  in  a salt  bath. — Crocein  orange,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  monoazotype,  prepared  by  combining 
diazotized  aniline  with  /3-naphthol-sulphonic  acid.  It 
dyes  wool  and  silk  an  orange  yellow  from  an  acid  bath. 
Also  called  ponceau  4 GB,  orange  GR,  pyrotine  orange, 
orange  EE L,  GRX,  and  orange  ENZ. — Diamine 
orange  B and  G,  two  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  un- 
published composition.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
orange  in  an  alkaline  salt  bath. — Diamond  orange. 
Similar  to  diamond  kyellow . — Dimethylaniline 
orange.  Same  as  helianthin.  — Diphenyl  orange,  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  stilbene  type,  derived 
from  nitrotoluene-sulphonic  acid.  It  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  orange  from  a salt  bath.— Direct  orange,  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  similar  to  direct  yellow, 
made  by  the  reduction  of  direct  yellow  with  alkaline 
reducing-agents.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  various 
hues  of  orange  in  a salt  bath  and  possesses  good 
fastness. — Janus  orange,  a mixture  of  Janus  red  and 
Janus  yellow. — Kid -glove  orange,  the  mandarin  orange, 
Citrus  nobilis : so  called  because  its  rind  is  thin  and  may 
easily  be  removed  in  one  piece,  like  a kid  glove. — Kongo 
orange  G and  R,  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the 
diazo  type.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  orange  in 
a salt  bath.— Metanil  orange  I and  II,  acid  coal-tar 
colors  of  the  monoazo  type  derived  from  meta-aniline- 
sulphonic  acid.  They  dye  wool  orange  in  an  acid  bath.— 
Methyl  orange.  Same  as  helianthin : largely  used  as  an 
indicator  in  volumetric  chemical  analysis.  It  gives  a pale 
yellow  coloration  with  alkaline  solutions  and  a pink  col- 
oration with  acid  solutions. — Mikado  orange,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  stilbene  type,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  alkaline  reducing-agents  upon  mikado  yellow. 
It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  orange  in  a salt  hath. — 
Milling  orange,  a mordant  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  prepared  by  combining  diazotized  amidoazo- 
benzin-sulphonic  acid  with  salicylic  acid.  It  may  be 
dyed  upon  unmordanted  wool  in  an  acid  bath  and  then 
after-chromed,  or  may  be  dyed  upon  chromium-mordanted 
wool.—  Naphthol  orange.  Same  as  orange  /.—Native 
orange,  (o)  In  Australia,  Capparis  Mitchellii,  a con- 
gener of  the  caper-tree,  bearing  fruits  1-2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  a fragrant  pulp  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
It  is  often  called  small  native  pomegranate.  ( c ) Same 
as  native  Mime  (6).— Neutral  orange,  a mixed  pigment 
used  by  artists  which  consists  of  cadmium  yellow  and 
Venetian  red.— Orange  A,  extra,  and  OP.  Same  as 
orange  II. — Orange  B.  Same  as  orange  I. — Orange 
basket-worm.  See  kbasket-worm.— Orange  Chio- 
naspis.  See  kChionaspis.—  Orange  ENL  and  GRX. 
Same  as  crocein  korange. — Orange  ENZ.  Same  as 
crocein  korange. — Orange  GR.  Same  as  crocein 
korange. — Orange  GS,  M,  and  N.  Same  as  diphenyla- 
mine-orange  (which  see,  under  orange l). — Orange  L. 
Same  as  brilliant  korange  R. — Orange  leaf-beetle. 
See  kleaf -beetle.— Orange  leaf-roller.  See  kleaf -roller. 

— Orange  leaf-rust.  See  kleaf -rust. —Orange  MN. 
Same  as  metanil  kyellow. — Orange  plant-louse.  See 
kplant-louse. — Orange  R.  (a)  An  acid  coal-tar  color 
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of  the  monoazo  type  prepared  by  combining  diazotized 
xylidine-sulphonic  acid  with  /3-naphthol.  It  dyes  wool  and 
silk  reddish  orange  in  an  acid  bath.  ( b ) A mordant  acid 
coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type  prepared  by  combining 
diazotized  para-nitraniline  with  salicylic  acid.  Also 
called  alizarin  yellow  R.  (c)  Same  as  korange  T. — 
Orange  T,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type  pre- 
pared by  combining  diazotized  ortho-toluidine-monosul- 
phonic  acid  with  /3-naphthol.  It  dyes  wool  orange  in  an 
acid  bath.— Pyrotine  orange.  Same  as  crocein  korange. 
-six-spotted  mite  Of  orange.  Same  as  California 
k spider. — Spring  orange,  the  American  storax,  Styrax 
Americana.  See  Styrax. — Vegetable  orange.  See 
koine-peach. — Victoria  orange.  Same  as  Victoria 
kyellow. — Wild  orange.  ( d ) III  Australia,  same  as 
wild  klemon. 

orangeadot  (or^an-ja/do),  n.  Same  as  orangeat. 
orange-aphis  (or'anj-a//fis),  n.  An  aphis, 
Aphis  gossypii,  common  in  Florida,  which  in- 
fests the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the  orange 
and  lemon,  as  well  as  cotton  and  cucurbits. 
See  cut  under  * cotton-aphis. 
orange-berry  (or'anj-ber'T),  n.  1.  Same  as 
Mime-berry. — 2.  An  immature  orange.  The 
small,  immature  fruits  which  drop  from  the 
trees,  when  collected  and  dried,  are  used  in 
medicine. 

orange-butterfly  (or'anj-but^er-fll),  n.  Same 
as  cresphontes  * butterfly . 
orange-cups  (or'anj-kups),  n.  pi.  In  hot., 

same  as  cluster-cups. 

orange-dog,  n.  _ 2.  See  giant  * swallowtail . 
orange-fin  (or'anj-fm),  n.  The  salmon-trout, 
Salmo  brutta,  found  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles.  When  young  it  often 
has  orange  or  red  spots  on  the  sides.  The 
bull  trout  parr  of  the  Tweed  is  also  sometimes 
called  orange-fin.  Seeley,  Fresh-Water  Fishes 
of  Europe,  p.  311. 

Orange-flower  tree,  the  ayringa  or  mock-orange,  Phila - 

delphus  coronarius. 

orange-fly  (or'anj-fll),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
trypetid  flies  whose  larvae  feed  on  orange- 
fruit,  as  the  Morelos  orange-fly,  Trypeta  ludens. 
orange-gum  (or'anj_-gum),  ».  See  *gum 2. 
orange-melon  (or'anj-meBon),  n.  Same  as 
* vine-peach . 

orange-mite  (or'anj-mit),  n.  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral mites  found  on  orange-trees,  as  Tetrany- 
chus  sexmaculatus,  or  Tetranychus  mytilaspidis. 
orange-peel,  n.  2.  In  ceram.,  an  oriental 
glaze  with  rough  pitted  surface,  resembling 
the  skin  of  an  orange.  See  peau  d’orange. — 
Orange-peel  bucket.  See  +bucket. 
orange-quit  (or'anj-kwit),  n.  A Jamaican 
bird,  Ulossoptila  rnficollis.  Newton,  Diet,  of 
Birds,  p.  761. 

orangeroot,  » — Climbing  orangeroot,  the  climb- 

ing  bittersweet,  Celastrus  scandens. 

orange-rust  (or'anj-rust),  n.  A fungus,  Cseoma 
luminatum,  which  produces  copious  orange- 
colored  spores  on  the  stems  of  blackberries 
and  raspberries. 

orange-scab  (or'anj-skab),  n.  See  *scah. 

orange-tip,  n — Falcate  orange-tip,  an  American 
pierid  butterfly,  Synchloe  genutia,  having  white  wings 
with  orange  tip,  and  the  apex  of  the  fore-wings  hooked. 
It  is  found  from  Georgia  to  Connecticut,  and  its  larva; 
feed  on  slender  cruciferous  plants  such  as  shepherd’s- 
purse.— Olympia  orange-tip,  an  American  pierid  but- 
terfly, Synchloe  olympia,  occurring  in  the  southwestern 
United  states.  Its  larva;  feed  on  hedge-mustard  and 
other  cruciferous  plants. 

orange-tree  (or'anj-tre),  n.  1.  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus 
Citrus  which  bear  oranges.  See  orange 1,  2, 
and  citrus,  2. — 2.  In  New  Zealand,  the  tarata, 
Pittosporum  eugenioides,  so  called  from  the 
odor  of  its  leaves  when  crushed.  Also  called 
New  Zealand  orange-tree.  See  hedge-laurel  and 
*tarata. 

orangist1  (or'anj-ist),  n.  [ orange  + -1st.]  One 
who  raises  oranges;  a planter  of  orange- 
groves.  N.  E.  I). 

Orangist2  (or'anj-ist),  n.  [Orange  (see  def.) 
+ -ist.J  1.  An  adherent  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  in  the  Netherlands. — 2.  An  Orange- 
man. 

orarian  (o-ra'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [L.  orarius,  of 
the  coast,  < ora.  shore,  coast.]  I.  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  living  on  the  sea-coast. 

II.  n.  One  who  lives  on  the  sea-coast. 
N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
orat.  An  abbreviation  of  orator. 
orational  (o-ra'shon-al),  a.  [NL.  orationalis, 
< L.  oratio'(n-),  speech,  prayer.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  prayer  in  church  service.  N.  E.  I). 
[Rare.] 

oratorian,  a.  2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
one  of  a religious  society  known  as  The  Ora- 
tory, especially  to  the  English  branch  of  The 


Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  a congregation  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  at  Brompton. 

In  Rome  ...  he  [Manning]  saw  Newman  “wearing 
the  Oratorian  habit  and  dead  to  the  world.” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  523. 

oratorio-singer  (or-a-t6'ri-o-sing"er),  n.  One 
who  sings  oratorios  or  oratorio  music, 
oratorship  (or'a-tor-ship),  n.  The  position  or 
office  of  orator,  as  the  public  oratorship  in  an 
English  university.  See  orator,  6. 
oratrice  (or'a-tris),  n.  [F.  oratrice  < L.  ora- 
trix,  fem.  of"  orator ; see  oratrix.]  Same  as 
oratrix. 

orbicular,  a.  5.  In petrog.,  in  phaneroerystal- 
line  igneous  rocks,  having  large  spheroidal  ag- 
gregations of  minerals,  in  radial  or  concentric 
groups  of  megascopic  crystals:  as,  orbicular 
granite,  orbicular  diorite. 

Orbiculoidea  (or-bik-u-loi'de-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Orbicula,  a genus  of  braehiopods,  + Gr.  riiSof, 
form.]  A genus  of  neotrematous  brachio- 
pods  of  the  family  Discinidse , having  circular 
chitinous  shells,  the  pedicle  passage  being  in 
the  form  of  a slit  which  extends  from  the  beak 
of  the  pedicle-valve  forward,  and  closed  be- 
hind, as  growth  advances,  by  a listrium.  It 
is  common  in  all  rocks  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Cretaceous. 

orbific  (6r-bif'ik),  a.  [L.  orbis,  orb,  + -ficus, 
< J'acere , make.]  Orb-making;  world-making. 
An  instant  impulse  urging  to  begin 
The  work  orbijic ; glorying  in  their  plans 
Of  future  suzerainty  and  wide-spread  sway 
Among  new  worlds  of  creatures  yet  to  be. 

P.  J.  Bailey , A Spiritual  Legend,  1.  99. 

orbilla  (or-bil'a),  n. ; pi.  orbillx(-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  orbis,  orb.]  A lichen-shield,  apothe- 
cium,  or  pelta  in  the  genus  Usnea.  Coolers 
Manual.  See  cut  at  apothecium. 
orbit,  n. — Ferrel's  orbit  theory,  in  meteor.,  Ferrel’s 
explanation  of  the  growth  of  hailstones  by  the  addition 
of  successive  layers  of  ice  as  the  hailstone  is  carried  by 
wind  along  a path  or  orbit  consisting  of  a series  of  loops 
passing  successively  into  and  out  of  the  strata  where  rain 
or  ice  is  forming. 

Orbital  crest,  ring.  Sec  +crest,  ringt. 
orbitale  (or-bi-ta'le),  «.;  pi.  orbitalia  (-li-a). 
1.  In  ichth.,  same  as  prefrontal. — 2.  In  cra- 
niom.,  the  lowest  point  of  the  inferior  border 
of  the  orbit.  Von  Torok. 
orbite  (or'bit),  n.  [Orb(eshdhe),  a place  in 
Hesse,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a fine-grained  dio- 
rite-porphyry  with  phenocrysts  of  hornblende 
and  lime  soda  feldspar.  Chelius,  1892. 
orbitofrontal  (6r"bi-t6-fron'tal),  a.  [L.  orbita, 
orbit,  + frons  {front-),  forehead,  4- -all.]  Re_ 
lating  to  the  orbits  and  to  the  frontal  bone  or 
the  forehead. 

Orbitoides  (6r-bi-toi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  orbita, 
orbit,  + Gr.  elboc,  form.]  A genus  of  Foram- 
inifera  similar  to  Nummulites  (which  see).  It 
abounds  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  Tertiary 
and  in  places  gives  name  to  the  rock:  as,  the 
Orbitoides  limestone  of  the  Gulf  States  or  Or- 
bitolitic  group.  See  Vicksburg  group. 
Orbitolina  (6r"bi-to-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
orbita,  orbit,  + -ol-  + -inaL]  A genus  of 
Foraminifera  having  a silicious  test  composed 
of  concentric  rings  divided  into  numerous 
chambers.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks. 

orbitomaxillary  (6r " bi  - to  - mak ' si  - la  -ri),  a. 
[L.  orbita,  orbit,  + E.  maxillary.']  Relating  to 
the  orbits  and  to  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 
Orbitonasal  foramen.  See  +foramen. 
orbitopalpebral  (6r"bi-t6-pal'pe-bral),  a.  [L. 
orbita,  orbit,  + palpebra,  eyelid,  + -all.]  Re_ 
lating  to  the  orbits  and  to  the  eyelid ; noting 
one  of  the  insertions  of  the  levator  palpebr® 
muscle. 

orbitosphenoid,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  a bone  an- 
terior to  the  alisphenoid  and  usually  forming 
part  of  the  orbital  septum.  It  is  common  only 
among  the  soft-rayed  fishes.  The  orbitosphe- 
noid of  Owen  is  the  alisphenoid  of  Huxley 
and  Parker. 

orbitostat  (or'bi-to-stat),  n.  [L.  orbita,  orbit, 
+ Gr.  arardg,  < 'ioraaBai,  stand.]  In  craniom., 
an  instrument  used  for  determining  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  orbit  and  the  direction  of  the 
orbital  axis  which  passes  through  this  point 
and  the  optic  foramen. 

orbitotympanic  (6r//bi-to-tim-pan'ik),  a. 
[L.  orbita,  orbit,  + E.  tympanic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  region  of  the  orbit  and  the  tympanum, 
as  the  bony  ridge,  present  in  many  toads, 
which  runs  from  the  eye  to  the  ear. 

A thick  orbito-tympanic  bony  ridge. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1897,  p.  203. 


orchidopexy 

orb-web  (drb'web),  n.  The  kind  of  web  spun 
by  the  spiders  of  the  family  Epeiridse. 

O.  R.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

orchard,  n. — Indian  orchard,  in  certain  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  “an  old  orchard  of  ungrafted 
trees,  the  time  of  whose  planting  is  not  known."  (Bart- 
lett.) The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  neighboring 
village.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  April-June,  1902,  p.  109. 

orcharded  (or  ' char  - ded),  p.  a.  Set  out  or 
planted  with  fruit-trees. 

orcharding,  n.  2.  Land  planted  with  or- 
chards; orchards  collectively:  as,  acres  of 
orcharding — Turpentine  orcharding.  See  *tvr- 
pentining. 

orchardman  (6r' chard  -man),  n.  Same  as 
orchardist. 

Orchard-scale  (6r'chard-skal),  n.  Any  one  of 
many  scale-insects  found  on.  orchard  trees; 
specifically,  the  European  orchard-scale,  As- 


Orchard-scale  ( Aspidiotus  ostreaformis). 
a,  infested  twijf,  natural  size;  b,  life  size  female  scale;  c,  half, 
grown  female  scale;  d,  full-grown  female  scale;  e,  full-grown 
male  scale;  /",  female  scale  from  below;  g,  male  scale  from  below; 
c-f,  greatly  enlarged. 

pidiotus  ostreseformis,  which  occurs  on  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and  other 
trees  in  Europe  (its  native  home),  the  United 
States,  and  Canada. 

orchestrally  (dr-kes  'tral-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of,  or  for  the  use  of,  an  orchestra : as, 
music  arranged  orchestrally;  with  an  orches- 
tra : as,  orchestrally  accompanied. 

orchestration,  n.  2.  Figuratively,  a harmoni- 
ous arrangement  as  of  colors  in  painting. 
[Rare.] 

In  their  lack  of  any  graspable  theme  and  in  their  deli- 
cately elaborated  orchestration  of  tone  they  can  be  ap- 
preciated, priced,  that  is  to  say,  at  their  proper  worth, 
only  by  those  whose  sense  of  color  is  very  cultivated. 

C.  II.  Coffin,  Amer.  Masters  of  Painting,  p.  41. 

orchestric,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dancing. 

orchestrina  di  camera  (or-kes-tre'na  de  ka'- 
me-ra),  n.  [It.  ‘ little  orchestra  of  the  cham- 
ber.’] One  of  a group  of  small  reed-organs, 
invented  by  Evans  of  London,  which  are  in- 
tended for  solo  use  in  the  place  of  certain 
orchestral  instruments,  such  as  the  flute,  the 
clarinet,  the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  and  the 
French  horn,  the  tone  of  each  instrument 
being  skilfully  imitated  by  varying  the  form 
of  the  reeds  or  of  their  wind-channels.  They 
are  serviceable  as  substitutes  for  a real  orches- 
tra and  for  the  study  of  orchestral  music. 

orchid,  U. — Queen  Of  orchids.  See  kOrammato- 
phyllum. 

orchidacean  (6r-ki-da  ' se-an),  n.  Same  as 
*orchidist.  [Rare.] 

Orchidaies  (hr-ki-da'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1847),  < Orchis  (Orchid-)  + -ales.]  An  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  including  the 
families  Burmanniacese  and  Orchidacese,  which 
agree  in  their  mostly  complete  3-6-merous 
flowers,  inferior  compound  ovary,  and  very 
numerous  minute  seeds  (whence  called  also 
Microspermse). 

orchidalgia  (6r-ki-dal'ji-a),  n.  Pain  in  the 
testicles. 

orchidist  (or'kid-ist),  »i.  [orchid  + -ist.]  One 
who  cultivates  orchids;  one  who  is  fond  of 
orchids.  Also  called  orchidacean. 

orchidomania  (6r4'ki-do-ma'ni-a),  n.  [orchid 
+ Gr.  pav'ta,  madness.]  An  exaggerated  pas- 
sion for  orchids. 

orchidopexy  (6r'kid-o-pek"si),  n.  [Gr.  bpxLr, 
(assumed  stem  opxtd-),  testis,  + nrj^tc,  fast- 
ening.] Fixation  of  an  undescended  testis 
to  prevent  it  from  engaging  in  the  inguinal 
canal  and  causing  pain. 


orchidotomy 

orchidotomy  (or-ki-dot'o-mi),  n.  Same  as 
orchotomy. 

Orchil  red.  See  ★redi.— Orchil  substitute.  Same  as 

karchil  substitute. 

orchiocele  (or'ki-o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  opx^$  testi- 
cle, + Ktfkrj,  tumor.]  1.  Tumor  of  a testi- 
cle.— 2.  Hernia  of  a testicle. 

Orchis2,  ft.— Female  orchis,  Orchis  Morio , a common 
European  plant.— Flaming  orchis,  Blephariglottis 
psy codes,  of  eastern  North . America.  Also  called 
smaller  purple  fringed  orchis.  — Fringeless  orchis, 
Blephariglottis  paramcena,  a handsome  purple-flowered 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States,  the  petals  of  which 
are  simply  erose.— Gay  orchis,  the  showy  orchis.— 
Male  orchis,  Orchis  mascula,  a very  common  Old 
World  plant  which  has  received  a variety  of  names.— 
Marsh-orchis,  Orchis  latifolia.  See  Cain-and-Abel. — 
Purple  orchis,  the  showy  orchis. — Ragged  orchis, 
Blephariglottis  lacera,  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the  lip  deeply  fringed  or 
lacerate. — Smaller  purple  fringed  orchis.  See  fam- 
ing ★orcAis.— Spring  orchis,  the  showy  orchis,  which 
blooms  in  early  spring.  — Tubercled  orchis,  yellow 
orchis,  Perularia  flava , a terrestrial  orchid  of  the 
eastern  United  States  with  tubercled  roots  and  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.— Yellow  fringed  orchis,  Blephari- 
glottis citiaris,  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with 
large  and  showy  bright  orange  or  yellow  flowers,  the 
lip  copiously  fringed  more  than  half  way  to  the  middle. 

orcinol  (or'si-nol),  n.  [orcin  + -ol.\  Same 
as  orcin. — Gamma-orclnol.  Same  as  -hisorcinol. 
ord.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  ordained ; (c)  of 
ordnance. 

order,  n.  17.  Specifically,  in  the  tobapco- 
trade,  same  as  ★case1,  9. 

When  thoroughly  dried  the  laths  of  tobacco  are  taken 
down  during  a warm,  damp  spell,  and  piled  in  heaps 
with  sacks  or  cloths  spread  over  them  to  keep  the  pile  in 
“ order  ” for  several  days.  “ Order  ’’  or  “ case  ” in  tobacco 
curing  means  a moist  condition  in  which  the  tissue  will 
not  break. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.t  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  60,  p.  4. 
22.  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative  system  of 
classification  (see  * rock *),  a taxonomic  division 
of  igneous  rocks  which  follows  the  class  and 
is  based  on  the  proportions  of  the  standard 
mineral  -subgroups  within  the  preponderant 
salic  or  femic  group  on  which  the  class  is 
based. — 23.  In  milit.  tactics , the  position  of  a 
rifle  in  a military  drill  after  the  command  to 
order  arms  has  been  obeyed  : as,  to  load  from 
the  order.— Adelphic  order.  See  kadelphic.— A 
large  order,  ail  excessive  or  large  demand  or  request ; 
a tax  upon  one’s  resources.  [Slang.] 

“Tell  him  . . . what  I think  of  Miss  Theale?”  Densher 
stared.  It  was,  as  they  said,  a large  order. 

H,  James,  Wings  of  a Dove,  II.  232. 
Albert  order,  an  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
founded  in  1850.— Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters.  See  ★/ or  ester,  7.—  Close 
order.  ( b ) Naval,  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
cable’s-lengths  from  mainmast  to  mainmast  of  a number  of 
war-ships  in  line  or  column. — Distinguished  Service 
Order,  a British  order  for  military  merit,  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1886.— Ernestine  Order,  an  order  in 
the  Saxon  duchies  of  Germany. — Fraud  order.  See 
★ fraud.—  Greek  orders,  those  orders  of  classical  archi- 
tecture which  are  of  strictly  Greek  origin.  They  are  the 
Grecian  Doric  (as  of  the  Parthenon),  the  Ionic  (as  of  the 
Erechtheum),  and  the  Corinthian,  in  its  original  type  (as 
at  Epidauros).  The  so-called  Persian  order  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized.—  Imperial  Service  Order,  a British 
order  founded  in  1902  and  awarded  for  merit  in  the  im- 
perial civil  service.— Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  an  organization  which  consists  primarily  of  com- 
missioned officers  who  served  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  civil  war.  Civilians  who  performed  eminent  service 
for  the  government  during  the  same  period  are  also  elig- 
ible. The  right  to  membership  descends  to  the  eldest 
male  heir.— Open  order.  (&)  Naval,  the  distance  of 
from  • three  to  four  cable’s-lengths  from  mainmast  to 
mainmast  of  a number  of  war-ships  in  line  or  column.— 
Order  of  African  Redemption,  an  order  of  merit  in 
the  republic  of  Liberia,  founded  in  1879. — Order  of 
connection.  See  ^connectivity. — Order  of  Danilo,  a 
Montenegrin  order  for  civil  merit,  founded  in  1855. — 
Order  of  Elizabeth  Theresa,  an  Austrian  order  orig- 
inally founded  in  1750.— Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  an 
Austrian  civil  and  military  order,  founded  by  the  em- 
peror of  that  name  in  1849.—  Order  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
an  order  for  civil  and  military  merit  in  Brunswick,  orig- 
inally founded  in  1834.  — Order  of  Imtiaz,  a Turkish 
order  for  military  merit,  founded  in  1879. — Order  of 
Kalakaua,  a Hawaiian  order  founded  in  1874,  awarded 
for  military  merit.— Order  of  Kamehameha  I..  a 
Hawaiian  order  for  civil  and  military  .merit,  founded  in 
1865. — Order  Of  Kapiolani,  a Hawaiian  order  for  civil 
and  military  merit,  founded  in  1880. — Order  Of  Leo- 
pold. ( b ) A Belgian  order  of  merit,  founded  by  Leopold 
I.  in  1832.  — Order  Of  Fidelity,  a military  order  in 
Baden,  founded  in  1715.— Order  of  Maximilian 
Joseph,  a Bavarian  military  order  founded  in  1806. — 
Order  Of  Merit,  a British  order  founded  by  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation  in  1902.  It 
includes  those  who  merit  distinction  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  in  science,  art,  and  literature.  Such  foreign 
members  as  the  King  shall  appoint  are  added  to  the  orig- 
inal twenty-four  British  members  to  which  the  order  is 
limited.— Order  of  Natives  of  British  East  Indies, 
a British  order  for  military  merit,  founded  in  1842.— Or- 
der Of  Osmanleh,  a Turkish  order  for  civil  and  mili- 
tary merit,  founded  in  1861. — Order  of  Rue  Crown. 
See  k Crown. — Order  Of  Saint  Anne,  a Russian  order 
founded  in  1735.— Order  of  Santa  Rosa,  an  order  in 
Honduras  for  civil  and  military  merit,  founded  in  1868. — 
323 


Order  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  a papal  order  of 
merit,  founded  in  1831. — Order  Of  -Saint  Hubert,  a Ba- 
varian order  for  military  merit,  founded  in  1444.—  Order 
of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint  Lazarus,  an  Italian 
military  order,  originally  founded  in  1434. — Order  of 
Saint  Olaf,  ail  order  in  Norway  for  civil  and  military 
merit,  founded  in  1847.— Order  Of  Saint  Stephen  Of 
Hungary,  a military  order  in  Austria-Hungary,  founded 
in  1764.— Order  of  Saint  Vladimir,  a Russian  order, 
founded  in  1782.— Order  of  the  African  Star,  an  order 
of  merit  in  the  Kongo  Free  State,  founded  in  1888. — Or- 
der Of  the  Bust  Of  Bolivar,  a civil  and  military  order  in 
Venezuela,  founded  in  1854  Dy  President  Monagas. — Or- 
der of  the  Danebrog.  See  Danebrog.—  Order  of  the 
Double  Dragon,  a Chinese  order  for  merit,  founded  in 
1882.— Order  of  the  Golden  Lion.  See  klion .—  Order 
Of  the  House  Of  Hohenzollem,  a Prussian  military 
order,  founded  in  1842.— Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Italy.  See  iron.— Order  of  the  Oak  Crown.  See 
kCrown. — Order  of  the  Oceanic  Star,  a Hawaiian  or- 
der for  civil  and  military  merit,  founded  in  1886. — Order 
Of  the  Pole  star,  an  order  in  Sweden  for  civil  merit, 
founded  in  1748.—  Order  of  the  Star  of  Rumania,  a 
Rumanian  order  for  civil  and  military  merit,  founded  in 
1877.—  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  a Portuguese 
order  for  civil  and  military  merit,  originally  founded  in 
1459.— Order  of  the  White  Elephant  (b)  A Siamese 
order  for  civil  and  military  merit,  founded  in  1861.— Or- 
der Of  Vasa,  an  order  for  civil  merit,  founded  by  Gusta- 
vus  III.  of  Sweden, in  1772.— Order  of  William,  a Dutch 
order  for  military  merit,  founded  in  1815. — Order  Of  ze- 
ros. Infx  = a (?>-Xi)n(x-Z2)  m>  the  zeros  at  aq  and  x%  are 
of  orders  n and  m respectively.— Persian  order,  in 
arch.,  an  order  in  which  human  figures  take  the  place  of 
the  columns  on  the  shafts  of  the  columns.  The  term  is 
taken  from  Vitruvius.— Protection  order,  a term  used, 
chiefly  in  England,  to  denote  an  order  or  decree  of  court 
issued  for  the  protection  of  a wife  in  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty obtained  by  her  after  being  deserted  by  her  husband. 
— Restraining  order,  a temporary  injunction  granted 
by  the  court  pending  the  hearing  on  an  application  for 
an  injunction.— Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert, 
a British  order  of  court  distinction  for  women,  founded  in 
1862. — Royal  Victorian  Order,  a British  order  for  per- 
sonal services,  founded  in  1896.— Sealed  orders,  official 
orders,  especially  naval  or  military,  delivered  with  the 
instruction  that  they  are  not  to  be  opened  before  a certain 
date. — Vesting  order,  an  order  in  equity  passing  a legal 
title  in  lieu  of  a conveyance.  Formerly  it  was  granted 
only  by  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  J ustice, 
but  it  is  granted  now  by  commissioners  also.  Wharton. 
order-book,  U. — Night  order-book  ( Naut .),  a memo- 
randum-book in  which  the  captain  sets  down  his  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the  watch  during  the 
night. 

order-paper  (or'der-pa/per),  n.  A paper  on 
which  questions,  etc.,  coming  in  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  a legislative  assembly,  are  entered. 
N.  E.  D. 

order-word  (or'der-werd),  n.  Milit.,  the  pass- 
word of  the  day. 

ordinable,  a.  3.  In  math.,  capable  of  being 
arranged  in  order. 

An  ordinable  manifold  may,  in  general,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  different  criteria,  be  arranged  in  order  in  a variety 
of  ways.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  281. 

ordinal.  I.  a.—  Cantorlan  ordinal  number.  See 
kCantorian. — Ordinal  fraction,  integer,  system. 
See  ★ fraction,  etc.— Transfinite  ordinal  number. 

See  knumber. 

ii.  n.  — Cantorlan  ordinal.  See  kCantorian 
ordinal  number. 

ordinally  (or'cli-nal-i),  adv.  In  an  ordinal 
way;  in  regard  to  order.— Ordinally  similar. 

See  ksimilar. 

ordinar  (6r'di-nar),  a.  and  n.  [OF.  ordinaire , 
< L.  ordinarius.  ’See  ordinary.']  Same  as  ordi- 
nary. [Scotch.  ] — By  ordinar,  more  than  ordinarily ; 
extraordinarily. 

ordinary.  I.  a.— Topically  ordinary  point,  line,  or 
surface  Of  a place  P,  a point,  line,  or  surface  within  P, 
such  that  an  object  which  fills  it  at  any  instant  could  be- 
gin, by  an  absolutely  total  motion,  to  generate  any  one  of 
the  same  number  of  homogeneously  exclusive  homogene- 
ous parts  of  P,  as  an  object  which  fills  some  other  point, 
line,  or  surface  respectively,  in  its  vicinity  within  P. 

II.  n.  11.  The  bicycle  with  a large  front 
and  a small  rear  wheel,  which  preceded  the 
‘ safety’  bicycle : so  called  because  it  was  the 
common  form  of  bicycle  before  1890.  See 
bicycle. — 12.  In  the  stock-market,  a share  of 
ordinary  or  common  (that  is,  not  preferred) 
stock. 

ordinate,  n.  2.  Any  one  of  a set  of  parallel 
chords  of  a conic  in  relation  to  the  diameter 
bisecting  them.  What  in  this  sense  was  called 
semiordinate  is  now  usually  called  ordinate. 
ordinately,  adv.  2.  In  math.,  as  or  so  as  to 
form  an  ordinate. 

ordinative,  a.  II.  n.  In  gram.,  a particle 
which  ordinates  clauses.  N.  E.  D. 
ordn.  An  abbreviation  of  ordnance. 

Ordnance  datum,  the  standard  level  surface  above 
which  altitudes  are  measured,  in  the  official  surveys  of 
the  British  Isles. 

To  provide  the  necessary  head  of  water  (770  feet  above 
ordnance  datum ) for  the  Birmingham  supply. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  68. 
Ordnance  drift-piece.  See  -kdrift-piece.—  Ordnance 
map,  a map  issued  by  the  ordnance  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  See  ordnance  survey. 


orejon 

ordnance-hoy  (ord'nans-hoi),  n.  A specially 
fitted  bulk  for  the  transportation  of  ordnance 
stores. 

ordu  (6r'dii),  n.  [Turk,  ordu,  Urdu,  an  army: 
see  horde."]  A Turkish  army-corps. 

The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  7 army  districts,  with 
which  are  associated  7 corps  d’arm^e  called  Ordus. 

The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1901,  p.  1133- 

ore1,  n.  3.  One  of  the  walls  which  surround 
the  hearth  of  a Catalan  forge.  Phillips  and 
Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  184.^ 
Bessemer  ore,  iron  ore  sufficiently  low  in  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  to  be  suitable  for  the  acid  Bessemer  process. 

— Cat-tooth  ore,  a local  English  name  of  the  lead  car- 
bonate cerusite.  Nature,  April  11,  1907,  p.  574.—  Cleve- 
land ore,  a clay-ironstone  bed  in  the  Cleveland  district 
of  England.  — Fossil  ore.  Same  as  lenticular  kore.— 
Lake-ore,  limonite  or  brown  hematite  iron,  much  of  it 
of  very  recent  deposition,  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
especially  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  collected  by  dredging  or 
‘fishing.’ — Lenticular  ore,  a variety  of  hematite  occur- 
ring  in  minute  flattened  concretions.  Also  called  fossil 
ore. — Looking-glass  ore,  specular  iron  ore  or  hematite. 

— Magnetic  ore,  an  iron  ore  consisting  wholly  or  in 
large  part  of  magnetite. — Ore  currents.  See  kcurrent l. 

— Ore  insight,  in  mining,  ore  developed  by  mining 
operations  so  fully  that  its  existence  may  be  taken  as 
fully  proved.  In  general,  mining  engineers  demand  that 
the  block  of  ore  shall  be  exposed  on  at  least  three  sides. — 
Ore  reserve,  in  mining,  ore  bodies  in  a mine  that  are 
fully  developed  and  ready  for  mining.  Compare  kore  in 
sight. — Peacock  ore.  ( b ) Same  as  chalcopyrit-e.—  Pen- 
cil-ore,  a massive  hematite  which  separates  easily  in 
slender  pencil-like  forms.— Pottern  Ore,  in  early  metal., 
an  ore  which,  when  heated,  becomes  vitrified  like  the 
glazing  on  pottery. — Purple  ore.  (a)  Bornite.  (b)  In 
the  metallurgical  treatment  of  the  residue  from  burning 
off  the  sulphur  of  pyrites  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  this  material  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  roasted 
in  a suitable  furnace  with  free  access  of  air,  and,  after 
cooling,  leached  with  water  to  extract  salts  of  copper. 
The  dark-red  oxid  of  iron  which  is  left  from  the  leaching 
is  known  as  purple  ore  or  blue  billy.  It  is  reduced  to 
pulverulent  metallic  iron  and  used  to  precipitate  copper 
from  the  solution  obtained  in  the  leaching.— Rank  ore, 
tin  ore  which  contains  much  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
Phillips  and  Bauerman , Elements  of  Metallurgy,  p.  513. 

— Specular  ore,  specular  slate  ore.  Same  as  specular 
iron  ore  (which  see,  under  specidar). 

Ore.,  Oreg.  Abbreviations  of  Oregon. 
Oreamnos  (o-re-am'nos),  n.  [Gr.  6/ioc,  a moun- 
tain, + ayv6<;,  a lamb.]  A genus  of  hoofed 
mammals  including  the  mountain  goats  of 
North  America,  two  species  of  which  are  now 
recognized.  The  name  was  used  by  Rafin- 
esque  in  1817  as  a subgenus  of  the  genus 
Mazama,  this  latter,  so  long  used  for  the 
mountain  goat,  being  originally  given  to  a 
deer.  See  Haplocerut,  with  cut. 
ore-body  (or'bod//i),  n.  Ore  as  existing  in  the 
ground  in  veins,  lodes,  etc. ; a body  of  ore 
that  has  not  been  mined.  Science,  May  31, 
1901,  p.  871. 

ore-car  (or'kar),  n.  In  car-building,  a special 
type  of  gondola  car  or  hopper-ear,  used  for 
carrying  iron  or  other  ores.  See  liopper-car. 
ore-crusher  (or'krush//er),  n.  A machine  sim- 
ilar to  a stone-crusher  for  breaking  ore. 
orective  (o-rek'tiv),  a.  [orectic  + -ire.]  Same 
as  orectic. 

ore-dressing  (or'dres^ing),  n.  Iu  mining,  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  ores  by  processes  de- 
pending on  physical  laws  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  minerals,  such  as  specific  gravity, 
magnetic  or  electric  properties,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  ore-dressing  are  the  concen- 
tration of  low-grade  ore,  the  purification  of 
ores  by  the  removal  of  objectionable  material, 
and  the  separation  of  two  or  more  useful  min- 
erals occurring  iu  the  same  ore  in  order  to 
render  each  more  valuable, 
ore-furnace  (6r'fer'/nas),  n.  A furnace  for 
melting  ore ; specifically,  a furnace  of  the  re- 
verberatory type,  having  a comparatively  large 
grate  and  smallhearth,  used  for  melting  coarse 
metal. 

oregano  (o-ra'ga-no),  n.  [Sp.  oregano,  < L. 
origanum,  marjoram.]  In  Spanish-American 
countries,  a common  name  of  a number  of 
aromatic  plants  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Ver- 
benacese  and  to  the  mint  family.  Iu  Mexico  the 
principal  ones  are  Lippia  Palmeri,  of  the  west 
coast;  L.  Berlandieri,  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  interior  ; and  Poliomintha  longiflora,  of 
the  vicinity  of  Saltillo:  all  of  which  are  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  sage  and  thyme  in  sea- 
soning sausages  and  other  articles  of  food. 
Oregon  char.  Same  as  Dolly  Varden  trout—  Oregon 
sturgeon.  Same  as  white  sturgeon.  See  sturgeon. 
orejon  (o-ra-hon'),  n. ; pi.  orejones  (o-ra- 
ho'nes).  [Sp.,  a dried  slice  of  apple,  peach, 
etc.,  lit.  a little  ear,  dim.  of  oreja,  < L.  auricular 
ear.  See  auricle.']  In  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries, a dried  slice  of  apple,  peach,  or  othei 
fruit ; usually  in  the  plural,  dried  fruit. 


ore-leave 

ore-leave  (or'lev),  n.  In  mining  law,  the  right 
to  mine  and  take  ore. 

ore-loader  (or'lo  'der;,  n.  A machine  for  load- 
ing loose  material,  such  as  coal,  sand,  ore, 
etc.,  upon  carts,  cars,  or  vessels, 
oreman  (or'man),  n. ; pi.  oremen  (-men).  A 
dealer  in  ores,  especially  in  iron  ore. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
understood  to  have  been  a neutral  one  and  the  merchant 
oremen  made  the  decision,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  conservative.  rV.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  April  11,  1901. 

orenda  (o-ren'da),  n.  [Iroquois.]  Magic  power 
believed  to  be  present  in  all  bodies : proposed 
as  a technical  term  for  magic  power  by  J.  N. 
B.  Hewitt.  It  has,  however,  not  come  into 
common  use.  See  *wakanda  and  manito. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1902,  p.  33. 
orendite  (o-ren'dit),  n.  [ Orenda  Butte,  Leucite 
Hills,  Wyoming,  + -ifea.]  In  petrog.,  a name 
given  by  Cross  (1897)  to  an  aphanitic  lava, 
with  micaphenocrysts  composed  of  leucite  and 
orthoclase  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  with 
phlogopite  and  diopside.  It  is  related  to 
wyomingite  and  madupite. 

Oreocarya  (o//re-o-kar'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Greene, 
1887),  < Gr.  opog,  mountain,  4-  carya,  a word 
which  occurs  in  the  names  of  related  genera, 
as  Allocarya,  Eremocaryo.,  Pectocarya;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  prevailingly  mountain  habitat  of 
the  species.]  A genus  of  coarse  biennial  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family 
Boraginacex,  having  mostly  basal  leaves  and 
a leafy-bracted,  thyrsoid,  or  sometimes  race- 
mose-paniculate inflorescence.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  related  genera  by  the  persistent 
fruiting  calyx  and  smooth,  rugose,  or  tuber- 
culate  nutlets,  with  their  margins  acute  or 
winged.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives 
of  the  mountain  region  of  western  North 
America  from  Montana  and  eastern  Washing- 
ton to  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  See  white  *forget- 
me-not. 

oreoselin  (o-re-os'e-lin),  n.  [Gr.  opeoaiXivov, 
mountain-parsley,  < bpop,  mountain,  + crtfavov, 
parsley:  see  celery. 1 A crystalline  substance, 
C14H10O4,  formed  by  warming  peuceda- 
nin  with  acids  or  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
yields  resorcinol  and  acetic  acid  when  fused 
with  caustic  potash.  It  melts  at  170°  C. 
oreoselone  (5-re-os'e-lon),  n.  [oreosel(in)  + 
-one.]  A crystalline  substance,  CuH1204, 
which  is  formed  when  peucedanm  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts  at  177°  C. 
Oreosoma  (o//re-o-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpog, 
mountain,  + cupa,  body.]  A genus  of  fishes 
of  the  I'mnily  ZeitUr,  known  from  a single  small 
specimen  taken  in  the  open  Atlantic, 
ore-shoot  (or'shot),  n.  In  mining,  a body  of  ore, 
commonly  of  elongated  shape,  within  a vein  : 
usually  applied  to  the  workable  portions  of  a 
vein  only. 

ore-sorting  (or'scr^ting),  n.  The  separation 
of  the  lumps  of  mixed  ore  and  veinstone  into 
different  piles  according  to  the  visible  richness 
in  real  ore  of  the  various  fragments.  Several 
piles  may  be  made,  of  which  the  two  extremes 
will  represent  apparently  pure  ore  and  worth- 
less veinstone. 

ore-stamp  (or'stamp),  n.  A stamp-mill  for 
breaking  up  the  ore-rock  and  making  it  ready 
for  the  separation  process.  This  is  done  by 
stamping  the  ore  with  heavy  weights  which 
are  lifted  and  allowed  to  fall  like  a pestle 
upon  the  rock  in  the  mortar  of  the  mill, 
ore  tenus  (o're  te'nus).  [L. : ore,  abl.  of  os, 
mouth;  terms,  up  to,  unto.]  In  law,  at  the 
mouth ; by  word  of  mouth ; orally : used 
especially  of  pleadings  not  required  to  be 
written. 

ore-washer  (or'wosh'/er),  n.  A machine  for 
washing  clay  and  earths  out  of  earthy  brown 
hematite  ores. 

orexigenic  (o-rek-si-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bpifa;, 
appetite,  + -yevr/g,  -producing.]  Stimulating 
the  appetite. 

An  orexigenic  and  stomachic  action  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed. 

Amer.  Jour.  Clin.  Med.,  Oct.,  1907,  p.  1252. 
orexine  (o-rek'sin),  n.  [Gr.  bpsgn;,  appetite, 
+ -me2.]  Phenyldihydroquinazoline,  a color- 
less, odorless,  crystalline  compound  derived 
from  quinoline.  It  melts  at  95°  C.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  to  increase  the  appetite, 
orfan,  a.,  n.,  and  v.  t.  An  amended  spelling  of 
orphan. 

org.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  organic;  (b)  of 
organized. 


organ1,  » — Acoustic  organ.  Same  as  organ  of  Corti. 

— Anteocular  organ.  Same  as  prostemmatic  Morgan. 
— - Biddler’s  organ,  an  organ  found  only  in  the  am- 
phibian genus  Bufio,  lying  between  the  fat-body  and  the 
testis  or  ovary : apparently  a portion  of  the  ovary  that 
undergoes  degeneration.  Nature,  Sept.  26,  1907,  p.  553. — 
Cerebral  organ.  See  kcerebral.— Chambered  organ. 
Same  as  five-chambered  korgan . — Collateral  organ,  in 
Echinoderma,  same  as  heart  or  plastid ogen  korga  n.  Per- 
rier.—Conservative  organs,  in  biol.,  the  organs  that 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  individual  organism,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  reproduction ; nutritive  organs. 
In  plants  these  are  principally  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 
—Coxal  organ.  Seekcoxal.— Cribriform  organ.  See 
kcribriform. — Dorsal  Organ,  in  echinoderms.  Same  as 
kaxial  organ.— Five-chambered  organ,  in  crinoids,  a 
cavity  at  the  apexof  the  calyx  containing  the  apical  parts  of 
the  axial  organ,  and  divided  into  five  chambers  by  five  radi- 
ally arranged  partitions  of  connective  tissue.  In  A ntedon 
the  organ  is  inclosed  in  the  centrodorsal.  In  stalked  cri- 
noids the  organ  extends  as  a canal  into  the  stalk  and  sends 
offshoots  into  the  cirri  when  the  latter  are  present.  Also 
called  chambered  organ  and  chambered  sinus.— John- 
ston's organ,  a complex  nervous  structure  in  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antenna)  of  certain  dipterous  insects,  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  perception  of  vibra- 
tion. It  is  very  well  developed  in  Culex  and  Chironomus, 
and  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. — Keber’s 
organ,  in  lamellibranchs,  same  as  pericardial  kgland. 

— Lateral  organ,  in  nemerteans,  one  of  a pair  of  ciliated 
tubes  or  cavities  opening  externally  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  generally  in  a groove  or  slit,  and  terminating  inter- 
nally in  the  interior  of  a pair  of  posterior  brain-lobes  which 
may  or  may  not  be  united  with  the  rest  of  the  brain. — 
Luminous  organ.  See  kluminous.—  Mayer’s  organ,  a 
patch  of  circum vallate  papilla)  on  either  side  of  the  supero- 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue.— Organ  of  Semper,  in  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  an  organ  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  and  now  regarded  as  having  a gustatory  func- 
tion.—Organ  Of  Siebold,  an  elongate  flat  ganglion  on  a 
branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  tibia  of  a locustid  in- 
sect.—Organ  of  Syrski,  the  milt-organ  of  the  male  eel, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Syrski  in  1873.— Organ  style,  in  music, 
a style  of  composition  or  of  performance  characterized  by 
full  connected  harmony  or  dignified  counterpoint,  such  as 
are  common  in  organ  music.— Photogenic  organ,  the 
luminous  organ  in  any  one  of  the  so-called  phospho- 
rescent insects.— PlastidOgen  organ.  Same  as  kaxial 
organ. — Post  antennal  organ.  Same  as  prostemmatic 
★oryan.— Prostemmatic  organ,  a curious  circular  organ 
whose  function  is  unknown,  situated  in  front  of  the  ocelli 
in  certain  collembolous  insects.  Also  called  anteocular 
organ  and  postantennal  organ. — Sensory  organ,  in 
anat.  and  zobl.  Same  as  sense-organ. — Stewart’s  organ, 
in  some  echinoids,  one  of  the  arborescent  bodies  project- 
ing inward  from  the  peristome  and  supposed  to  have  a 
respiratory  function.— Water-testing  organ,  in  mol- 
lusks,  an  osphradium. 

organacidia  (or^gan-a-sidl-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  bpyavov,  organ,  + NL.  aciclum,  acid.]  In 
pathol.,  secretion,  usually  in  excess,  of  an  or- 
ganic acid. 

Hemorrhage  from  erosion — ulcer — of  the  msophagus  is 
not  a rare  occurrence  in  organacidia  gastrica. 

J led.  Record,  April  4,  1903,  p.  549. 

organ-beater  (or'gan-be"ter),  n.  [Trans,  of 
ML.  pulsator  organorum.]  A name  given  to 
an  organ-player  when  the  keyboard  consisted 
of  large  levers  that  were  struck  with  the  fist. 
N.  E.  I). 

organ-bird  (6r'gan-berd),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
crow-shrikes,  Gymnorhina  organicum,  found 
in  Tasmania : a near  relative  of  the  Austra- 
lian piping-crow. — 2.  In  South  America,  a 
wren,  Cyphorhinus  cantans. 
organ-building  (6r'gan-bil"ding),  n.  The  art, 
trade,  or  occupation  of  making  organs,  usu- 
ally pipe-organs,  but  sometimes  reed-organs 
as  well.  Tt  properly  includes  every  division  of  a com- 
plex  industry,  involving  not  only  the  manufacture  of  all 
sorts  of  pipes,  wooden  and  metal,  Avith  their  precise  voic- 
ing, regulation,  and  tuning,  the  manufacture  of  the  key- 
and  stop-action  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  making  of  the 
organ-case,  often  with  much  carved  or  painted  ornamen- 
tation, but  also  the  drafting  of  the  specifications  and  plans 
for  particular  instruments,  the  actual  assembling  of  all  the 
parts  required,  and  the  setting  of  them  up  in  the  place 
for  use.  In  early  organ-building  the  chief  Avorkman 
Avas  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  art  and  moved  from 
place  to  place,  making  and  setting  up  instruments  on 
the  spot  as  required,  but  iioav  the  business  is  far  more 
complicated  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  fixed  factories 
employing  many  Avorkmen  in  distinct  departments. 

organ-cactus  (or'gan-kak'/tus),  n.  1.  A giant 
cactus  with  simple  columnar  stems,  Cercus 
marqinatus,  much  used  for  hedges  in  Mexico, 
especially  in  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosf, 
Hidalgo,  and  Guanajuato.  It  takes  its  com- 
mon name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  rows  of 
parallel  stems  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  Its 
flowers  are  inconspicuous  and  its  fruit,  unlike 
the  pitahayas  of  many  other  species  of  Cereus, 
are  not  edible.— 2.  A name  given  to  other 
columnar  cacti,  including  Cereus  eburneus  of 
southern  Mexico,  which  bears  edible  fruit  and 
is  also  planted  in  hedges,  and  the  giant  saguaro 
of  the  south-western  United  States,  Cereus  gi- 
ganteus.  See  saguaro  and  pitahaya. 
organ-case  (or'gan-kas),  n.  In  organ-building. 
the  external  framework  or  structure  in  which 
an  organ  is  contained.  In  churches  and  halls 
it  is  often  highly  elaborate  and  forms  a prom- 
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inent  feature  in  the  interior  architecture  of 
the  building. 

organ-desk  (6r'gan-desk),  n.  Same  as  * con- 
sole2, 4. 

organella  (6r-ga-nel'a),  n. ; pi.  organellse  (-e.) 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bpyavov,  organ,  + L.  dim.  -eZZa.] 
One  of  the  organ-like  structures  in  the  eell- 
body  of  an  infusorian,  such  as  the  eye-spot, 
amyonema,  the  cytostome,  cytoproct,  con- 
tractile vacuole,  etc.  Haeckel. 

organ-gallery  (dr'gan-gal'e-ri),  n.  Same  as 
organ-loft. 

organic,  a.  4.  Applied  to  the  substances  which  form 
the  chemical  material  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  also  to  numerous  other  substances  of  more  or  less 
analogous  chemical  character.  But  such  material  may  or 
may  not  possess  the  special  mechanical  structure  to  which 
the  term  organized  is  applied,  adapting  it  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  or  animals. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  words  is  important. 
Organic  substances  may  be  produced  from  inanimate  ma- 
terials by  laboratory  processes,  but  organized  structure  is 
thus  far  only  known  as  a result  of  change  in  a living  plant 
or  animal.  — Organic  aggregation.  Same  as  biological 
^aggregation. — Organic  geography,  rhythm,  selec- 
tion. See  •kgeography , etc. 

organically,  adv.  2.  Ill  pathol.,  with  reference 
to  the  structure  of  an  organ : opposed  to  func- 
tionally.— 3.  With  derivation  from  organic  or 
organized  matter : as,  organically  derived  de- 
trital  rocks. 

Organicist  (6r-gan'i-sist),  n.  [ organic  + -isZ.] 
A sociologist  who  explains  social  phenomena 
by  biological  analogies,  or  who  conceives  and 
interprets  society  as  an  organism.  , L.  F. 
Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  79. 

organite  (6r'ga-nit),  n.  [Gr.  bpyavov,  organ, 
+ -ZZe2.]  A small  or  feebly  developed  organ 
or  part.  [Bare.] 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  so-called  “cellule:  eth- 
moidales”  are  not  organites  proper  only  to  the  ethmoid 
of  Man,  and  hence  are  not  without  phylogenetical  im- 
portance. Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  p.  261. 

organization, «.  4.  In  biol. : (a)  The  structural 
composition  of  an  organism.  (6)  Metaphori- 
cally, the  cause  or  explanation  of  the  structure 
of  organisms;  thatwhich  organizes;  anorganiz- 
ing  influence.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  imagine 
an  architecture  in  the  egg  as  an  explanation  of 
the  structure  of  the  being  that  is  developed 
from  the  egg  are  based  upon  the  metaphorical 
conception  of  organization.  See  * germ-plasm 
and  physiological  *unit. — 5.  In  pathol.,  con- 
version of  an  amorphous  substance,  such  as 
a blood-clot,  into  organized  tissue. 

organizational  (or^gan-i-za'shon-al),  a.  [or- 
ganization  + - al L]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  organization. 

organizationist  (6r"gan-i-za'shqn-ist),  n. 
[ organization  + -isZ.]  One  who  believes  in 
organization  or  organized  work ; one  who  or- 
ganizes. 

organize,  V.  i.  2.  To  arrange ; plan ; prepare. 
[Slang.] 

“ Willyum,”  he’d  say  . . . when  he ’d  notice  me  organ- 
izin' to  go  doAvn  to  the  village,  ...  “if  anybody  asks 
you  Avhat  you  be,  . . . you  tell  ’em  that  you’re  Union, 
but  you  remember  you  ’re  secesh.  ’’ 

A.  H.  Lewis,  Wolfville  Days,  ix. 
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organofaction  (or^gan-fi-fak'shon),  re.  [L. 

organum  + facere,  make.  See  organum .]  Con- 
struction or  development  of  organs  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  [Rare.] 

The  Darwinian  exclusion  of  the  unlit  has  been  largely 
the  exclusion  of  the  visually  unfit,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  has  been  the  survival  of  those  possessing 
the  best  ocular  mechanism.  No  task  in  organofaction 
has  been  so  difficult  of  achievement  and  of  healthy  pre- 
servation as  that  of  making  the  most  perfect  ocular 

O.  M.  Qovld,  in  Med.  Record,  Nov.  2,  1907,  p.  723. 

organogen  (6r  - gan ' o - jen),  re.  [organ(ic)  + 
-gen.~]  A chemical  element,  usually  carbon, 
and,  in  a less  degree,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  constituent  of  an 
organic  compound. 

organogenetic,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
presence  in  a fertilized  egg  of  germinal  areas 
definitely  set  apart  or  specialized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  specific  organs  or  regions  of  the 
body.  . 

Some  authorities  . . . have  suggested  that  the  pre- 
determination is  expressed  in  the  organization  of  the 
egg-cytoplasm — the  essential  idea  of  “ organogenetic 
germinal  areas.”  Encyc.  Brit,  XXXII.  212. 

organoid  (6r'ga-noid),  a.  and  re.  [Gr.  bpynvov, 
organ,  + eld  of,  form.]  I.  a.  Resembling  an 
organ : applied  to  a tumor  which  contains 
several  different  tissues. 

II.  re.  Same  as  ★ organella . 
organolith  (fir-gan'o-lith),  re.  [Gr.  opyavov, 
organ,  + Mdog,  stone.]  Same  as  *biolith. 
organology,  ».  5.  The  science,  history,  and 
mechanics  of  the  pipe-organ, 
organolyricon  (Sr//gan-o-lir,i-kon),  re.  [Gr. 
bpyavov,  organ,  + IvpuiiQ,  of  a lyre.  See  lyric.] 
A form  of  orchestrion. 

organomagnesium  (or^gan-o-mag-ne ' gium), 
re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bpyavov,  organ,  + NL.  mag- 
nesium.] 1.  A body  composed  of  one  atom  of 
magnesium  united  with  two  organic  radicals, 
as  magnesium  ethyl,  Mg(C2-H5)2,  magnesium 
diphenyl,  Mg(CeH6)2. — 2.  A substance  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  magnesium  united  with 
a molecule  of  an  organic  halide,  as  ethyl-mag- 
nesium bromide,  ColIg.MgBr,  magnesium- 
phenyl  iodide,  CgHg.Mgt. 
organomotor  (6r-gan/,o-mo'tor),  a.  In  comp, 
psychol.,  noting  a movement  prompted  by  ex- 
citation from  an  internal  bodily  organ  : op- 
posed to  sensorimotor  and  ideomotor.  [Rare.] 
The  animal  keeps  constantly  moving ; but  his  activity 
at  this  stage  is  evidently  sensori-motor  (or  organo-motor). 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol XIL.229. 

organonomia  (or'gan-o-no'mi-ii),  re.  [NL.] 

Same  as  organonomy. 

organophone  (6r'gan-o-fon),  re.  [Gr.  6 pyavov, 
organ,  + tpuvg,  sound.]  A variety  of  reed- 
organ. 

organotherapeutics(6r-gan''p-ther-a-pu'tiks), 
re.  [Gr.  opyavov,  organ,  + E.  therapeutics.] 
Same  as  *organotherapy. 
organotherapy  (dr^gan-o-ther'a-pi),  re.  [Gr. 
bpyavov,  organ,  + Bepairda,  medical  treatment.] 
Treatment  of  disease  by  extracts  or  other 
preparations  made  from  various  organs  or 
glands  of  the  sheep  or  other  animals. 

Organotherapy  is  beginning  to  be  useful  in  treating  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  and  diseases  caused  by  the  products  of 
the  liver.  Med.  Record,  July  11, 1903,  p.  56. 

organ-pedal  (6r'gan-ped//al),  re.  One  of  the 
keys  or  foot-levers  that  make  up  the  pedal 
keyboard  of  an  organ ; a pedal-key,  as  distin- 
guished from  a pedal  of  any  other  sort, 
organ-player  (or'gan-pla"er),  re.  One  who 
plays  the  organ ; also,  a mechanical  device  for 
playing  an  organ.  Compare  *piano-player . 
organ-register  (or,gan-rej,/is-ter),  re.  Same  as 
organ-stop. 

organry  (or'gan-ri),  re.  [organ1  + -ry.]  Organ 
music.  [Rare.] 

If  she  must  poetize,  let  her  lay  her  mind  to  such  manly 
verse  as  Pope’s,  or  to  such  sound  and  ringing  organry  as 
Comus. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Sea  Coal,  Reveries  of  a bachelor,  p.  42. 
organnle  (6r'ga-nul),  re.  [ organ 1 + dim.  -vie.] 
An  animal-  or  plant-cell  considered  as  a small 
organ. 

Org.  Chem.  An  abbreviation  of  organic  chem- 
istry. 

orgia  (6r'ji-fi),  re.  pi.  [L.  orgia,  < Gr.  bpyia. 
See  orgies.]  Orgies : as,  the  orgia  of  Bacchus. 
N.  E.  D. 

orgiac  (or'ji-ak),  a.  and  re.  [orgia  + -ac.]  I. 
a.  Relating  to  or  of  the  value  of  an  orgy. 

H.  re.  pi.  Orgies ; secret  rites  connected 


with  the  worship  of  some  of  the  deities  of 

classical  mythology. 

orgiasm  (or ' ji  - azm),  re.  [Gr.  'opyiaopbq,  < 
bpyia&iv,  celebrate  orgies,  < bpyia,  orgies.] 
The  celebration  of  orgies ; the  mystical, 
sometimes  extravagantly  licentious,  revelry 
which  marked  orgiastic  worship, 
orgiast  (or ' ji-ast),  re.  [Gr.  bpymorr/g,  < 
bpyiafuv,  celebrate  orgies.]  One  who  cele- 
brates orgies. 

orgiastical  (or  - ji-as ' ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 

orgiastic. 

orgueillite,  re.  See  *meteorite. 

Oribe  ware.  See  *ware‘*. 
oriconic  (o'ri-kon-ik),  n.  [L.  ora,  margin, 
edge,  + E.  conic.]  In  Bolyaian  geom..  a curve 
of  the  second  degree  with  the  center  at  in- 
finity. 

The  curves  with  center  situated  at  infinity  are  the 
oriconic8  (oriellipse,  with  the  variety  oricycle  of  Loba- 
chevski,  orihyperbola).  Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  365. 

Oricycle  (o'ri-sl-kl),  re.  [L.  ora,  margin,  edge, 
+ Gr.  uvui iof,  circle.]  In  Bolyaian  geom.,  a 
boundary  line ; that  plane  curve  for  which  all 
perpendiculars  erected  at  the  mid-points  of 
chords  are  parallel  to  each  other.  See  *limit- 
line.  Lobachevski. 

t In  the  Euclidean  geometry  the  limit  approached  by  a 
circumference  as  the  radius  increases  is  a straight  line.  In 
the  non-Euclidean  geometry  this  is  a curve  called  the 
oricycle.  Thus  the  method  of  Kempe’s  book  1 How  to 
draw  a straight  line,’  would  here  draw  not  a straight  line, 
but  a curve.  Science,  March  11,  1904,  p.  404. 

oriellipse  (d"ri-e-lips'),  re.  [L.  ora,  margin, 
edge,  + E.  ellipse.]  A species  of  the  genus 
oriconic.  See  the  extract  under  *oriconic. 
oriellipsoid  (o//ri-e-lip'soid),  re.  [L.  ora,  mar- 
gin, edge,  + E.  ellipsoid.]  A species  of  the 
oriquadric.  P.  Barbarin. 

At  the  limit,  when  they  become  tangent  to  this  sphere, 
they  are  transformed  into  oriquadrics  ( oriellipsoid , 
orihyperboloid)  and  into  their  varieties. 

Science,  Sept.  16, 1904,  p.  365. 
orient,  v.  t.  4.  In  biol.,  to  place  (an  organism) 
in  a favorable  position  for  study  or  descrip- 
tion, or  to  treat  it  in  reference  to  this  position. 
Science,  July  3,  1896,  p.  11. — 5.  To  place  (a 
map  or  chart)  in  such  a horizontal  position 
that  a line  joining  any  two  given  points  on  the 
map  shall  be  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  ; 
literally,  to  make  the  east  direction  on  the 
map  point  toward  the  east, 
orient.  An  abbreviation  of  orientalist. 
Oriental  cloth.  See  *cloth. 
orientalization  (o  -ri  - en  " tal  - i - za  ' shon),  re. 
[orientalize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  rendering 
or  becoming  oriental  in  character, 
orientation,  «.  7.  Arrangement ; distribu- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  development  a function 
only  of  the  mass  or  is  it  also  a function  of  the  orientation 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg? 

J.  Loeb,  Biol.  Lectures,  1895,  p.  62. 
8.  In  chem the  relative  position  of  the  atoms 
or  radicals  in  a molecule, 
orienting  (o'ri-en-ting),  a.  Causing  orienta- 
tion ; in  cliem.,  designating  the  influence  of  an 
atom  or  group  of  atoms  in  a compound  upon 
the  position  of  other  atoms  or  groups  that  are 
subsequently  introduced  by  substitution. 

It  is,  in  all  probability,  an  ortho  substitution-product 
produced  as  a result  of  the  well-known  orienting  influence 
of  the  hydroxyl  group. 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  125. 
orientize  (o'ri-en-tlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ori- 
entized,  ppr.  orientizing.  [orient  +-izc.]  Same 
as  orient. 

orifice,  ii. — Acoustic  orifice.  See  'kacoustic. — Vasi- 
form  orifice,  in  entom.,  an  opening  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  last  abdominal  segment  of  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  the 
Aleyrodidse. 

orificial  (or'i-fish-al),  a.  [L.  orijici(um),  orifice, 
+ -oil.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orifice,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  orifices  of  the  body.— Orificial 
surgery,  surgery  applied  to  any  orifice,  as  the  anus, 
vulva,  etc.,  with  a view  to  the  suppression  of  reflex  dis- 
turbances supposed  to  originate  there.  Dunglison. 
oriform  (o'ri-ffirm),  a.  [L.  os  ( ori -),  mouth, 
+ forma,  form.]  Mouth-shaped ; formed  like  a 
mouth. 

origanise  (or'i-gan-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
origanized,  ppr.  origanizing,  [origan  + -ize.] 
To  flavor  with  origan  or  marjoram.  N.  E.  D. 
origelle  (o-ri-zhel'),  re.  [F.]  In  polyzoans, 
a bud-like  formation.  Jullien. 

Shell-substance  very  massive  and  surrounding  the  oral 
opening  like  a collar;  no  oral  spines;  frontal  surface 
punctate  all  over;  origelles  of  slightly  larger  size  are 
round  the  base. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Mat.  Hist.,  July,  1903,  p.  114. 
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Origenian  (or-i-je'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [Origen 
(seedef.)  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  attributed 
to  Origen,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the 
church  (185?-253?). 

n.  re.  A disciple  or  follower  of  Origen. 

Origenic  (or-i-jen'ik),  a.  [Origen  + -ic.]  Same 
as  * Origenian. 

Origenical  (or-i-jen'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  *Ori- 

genic. 

Origenize  (or'i-jen-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  Ori- 
genized,  ppr.  Origenizing.  [Origen  (see  def.) 
+ -ize.]  To  follow  or  adopt  the  opinions  of 
Origen. 

original,  a.  6.  In  geol.,  noting  those  constitu- 
ent minerals  of  an  igneous  rock  which  have 
crystallized  from  fusion  during  the  period  of 
consolidation:  contrasted  with  secondary, 
which  describes  a mineral  produced  by  altera- 
tion or  decay.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  89. 
— Original  hand.  See  *hand. 

originist  (or'i-jin-ist),  re.  [origin  + -i.sf.]  One 
who  writes  on  the  origin  of  things.  A.  E.  D. 

origin-myth  (or'i-jin-mith),  re.  See  *myth. 

origoto  (6-ri-go'to),  re.  [Jap.]  A folding  or 
flexible  harp. 

orihyperbola  (6,/ri-hI-per'bo-la),  re.  [L.  ora, 
margin,  edge,  + E.  hyperbola.]  One  of  the 
two  species  of  the  oriconic. 

The  curves  with  center  situated  at  infinity  are  the  ori- 
conics  (oriellipse,  with  the  variety  oricycle  of  Lobachev- 
ski,  orihyperbola).  Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  365. 

orihyperboloid  (S'ri-hi-pta'bo-loid),  re.  [L. 
ora,  margin,  edge,  +E.  hyperboloid.]  A species 
of  the  oriquadric.  See  the  extract  under  *ori- 

ellipsoid. 

Orindan  (o-rin'dan),  re.  [Orinda,  California.] 
One  of  the  sedimentary  formations  of  the 
Lower  Berkleyan,  a division  of  the  Pleistocene 
of  the  Coast  Range  of  California.  Bulletin 
Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XIII.  p.  545. 

oriocrystal  (o//ri-o-kris,tal),  re.  [Prop,  horio- 
crystal ; < Gr.  "opiov,  boundary,  + upvaraXloc;, 
crystal.]  A pbenocryst  of  relatively  large 
size,  in  the  border  of  an  intrusive  mass  of 
igneous  rock,  and  developed  because  its  tem- 
perature of  formation  lies  midway  between 
the  original  high  temperature  of  the  intrusive 
and  the  low  one  of  the  wall-rock,  and  coincides 
with  conditions  of  long  duration.  A.  C.  Lane, 
in  Bulletin  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XIV.  388. 

Orionid  (o-ri'o-nid),  re.  [Orion  + -id2.]  One 
of  the  meteors  of  the  flock  which  annually,  in 
October,  appear  to  radiate  from  the  constella- 
tion of  Orion. 

Unlike  the  August  Perseids,  the  Lyrid  meteor-stream, 
like  those  of  the  Quadrantids,  Orionids  and  Geminids  in 
January,  October  and  December,  seldom  exhibits  an 
abundant  shooting-star  display,  more  nearly  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  Leonid  and  Bielid  meteor-systems  than 
the  stream  of  August  Perseids,  its  materials  appearing  to 
be  still  collected  in  one  or  more  dense  clusters  in  its 
orbit  Nature,  April  23,  1903,  p.  585. 

Orion’s  hound.  See  *hound. 

oripore  (d'ri-por),  re.  [L.  os  (ori-),  mouth,  + 
E.  pore.]  A month-like  pore  or  opening. 
[Rare.] 

oriquadric  (o-ri-kwod'rik),  re.  [L.  ora,  mar- 
gin, edge,  + E.  quadric.]  In  Bolyaian  space, 
a paraboloid  at  the  limit,  when  it  is  tangent 
to  the  sphere  of  infinite  radius  (orisphere). 
P.  Mansion. 

At  the  limit,  when  they  become  tangent  to  this  sphere, 
they  are  transformed  into  oriquadrics  (oriellipsoid,  ori- 
hyperboloid) and  into  their  varieties. 

Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  365. 

oririme  (o'ri-rim),  re.  [L.  os  (ori-),  mouth,  + 
rima, cleft,]  Amouth-likeeleft.  Dana.  [Rare.] 

Oriskanian  (or-is-ka'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
In  the  geology  of  New  York,  pertaining  to  the 
period  or  group  represented  by  the  Oriskany 
sandstone  and  limestone.  See  *Oriskany  and 
Oriskany  sandstone,  under  sandstone. 

II.  re.  The  Oriskanian  period  or  group. 

Oriskany  (o-ris'ka-ni),  re.  [Oriskany,  a creek 
and  a village  in  Oneida  county,  New  York.] 
In  the  geology  of  New  York,  an  arenaceous  or 
caleareo-arenaceous  member  of  the  roek  series, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  lying  above  the 
Helderberg  limestones  and  below  the  Esopus 
and  Schoharie  grits,  in  the  western  part  lying 
above  the  Waterlime  series,  with  which  it  is 
unconformable,  and  beneath  the  Onondaga 
limestone.  It  extends  southward  along  the  Appala- 
chians in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and 
westward  into  the  Ohio  valley.  1 1 is  profuse  in  fossils 
and  those  of  the  more  arenaceous  littoral  deposits  are 
usually  of  large  size.  The  formation  belongs  to  the  early 
Devonian. 

orisphere  (o'ri-sfer),  re.  [L.  ora,  edge,  mar- 
gin, + E.  sphere.]  In  Bolyaian  geom.,  a boun- 


Ornithischia  by  Seeley;  having  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  .like  those  of  a bird, 
ornitllite  (or'ni-thit),  n.  [Gr.  opvig,  bird,  + 
ife2.]_  A hydrated  calcium  phosphate  ob- 


orisphere 

dary  surface ; that  surface  which  arises  from 
the  revolution  of  the  boundai'y  line  about  one 
of  its  axes.  See  * limit-surface . 

It  has  been  known,  since  Lobachevski  and  Bolyai,  that 
the  characteristic  geometry  of  orispheres  is  Euclidean. 

Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  366. 

eristic  (o-ris'tik),  a.  [Prop.  *horistic,  < Gr. 
opioTuii l-g,  of  or  for  defining,  < opi&iv,  divide, 

determine,  define.  See  horizon .]  Determin-  altered  metabrushite. 

ately  expressed.  Bentham.  N.  E.  ]).  [Bare.]  ornithivorous  (or-ni-thiv'6-rus),  a.  [Or. 
Onya  (o-re  yii),  n.  [Also  Ooriya  TJriya;  < dpvig  (opvid-),  bird,  + L.  -vorus,  < vorare, de- 
Hmd.  Oriya,  Lriya,  adj.  from  Or-desa,  Odra-  your.]  Feeding  upon  or  eating  birds.  rRare.l 
desa , whence  European  Orissa , Orisa,  ‘land  of  N.  E.  D. 

the  Odras’:  Skt.  Odra,  name  of  the  people  and  omithocephalic  (or'ni-tho-se-fal'ik),  a.  Same 
of  their  country  (Odrdshtra).]  The  language  as  ornithocephalous. 

of  Orissa,  former  kingdom  and  modern  prov-  Qrnithocheiroidea  (or^ni-tho-ki-roi'de-a), 
mce  lying  between  Bengal  and  the  Coroman-  pi,  [NL.,<  Gr. opvig  (opvid-), a,\)ird, + xeip,  hai 


ororotundity 

nithischia  + -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  orocentral  (o  - ro  - sen  ' trail,  n.  [L.  os  (or- 
the  characters  of  the  group  of  dinosaurs  named  mouth,  + E.  central .]  In  crinoids,  a nam 


)t 

- _ name 

given  by  P.  H.  Carpenter  to  a plate  supposed 
to  be  the  correlative  of  the  dorsocentral. 

The  orO'Central  is  a discredited  myth. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Treatise  on  Zoology,  III.  14. 


in  TSI1naU,  “onoclinic  crystals  in  the  orodiagnosis  (or'’'6-dl-ag-no'sis),  n.  [NX,.,  < 
ahere^metalu-nshite.1^ "^Uan0'  “ 


del  coast.  It  belongs  to  the  Indie  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  Keane,  Ethnology, 
p.  412. 

Orkneyan  (6rk'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Orkney  Islands. 

orlean  (6r'le-an),  n.  \_Or{e)l(la)  + -e-  + -an.] 
Same  as  arnotto,  2. 

Orleans  (6r'le-anz),  n.  [Named  from  Orleans 
in  France.]  A 


n. 

. - . , - r,  hand, 

+ uS  o?,  form.]  A suborder  of  the  pterosaurian 
reptiles,  including  the  pterodactyls.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a short  tail ; metacarpal  ol  the  wing  as  long 
as  the  bones  of  the  antebrachium ; vestigial  fifth  digit  of 
the  pes ; and  absence  of  cervical  ribs.  The  members  of 


Diagnosis  based  upon  the  effect  of  the  admin- 
istration of  a specific  therapeutic  serum,  or 
upon  the  agglutination  of  specific  pathogenic 
bacteria  caused  by  the  addition  of  blood- 
serum  drawn  from  a patient  suspected  of  the 
disease  caused  by  such  bacteria.  See  serum 
"^diagnosis. 

Orodus  (or'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  (ping,  moun- 
tain, + odovg,  tooth.]  A genus  of  extinct 
cestraciont  selachian  fishes  or  sharks,  known 
only  from  its  obtuse  elongate  teeth  with 
crested  crown.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone. 


this  suborder  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a span-ow  to  a orogenesis  (or-9-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  6pog,  moun- 


wing  expanse  of  20-25  feet.  The  group  appeared  in  late  , - - . . " - - - < - / 

Jurassic  times,  and  culminated  and  became  extinct  in  the  taln>  f yeveaig,  production.]  Ihe  process  of 
,m  Cretaceous.  mountain-making  or  upheaval : opposed  to 

wool-and-cotton  fabric  for  omithodelph  (or'ni-tho-delf),  n.  [NL.  Orni-  *epirogeny. 

thodelph(ia).]  Any  member  of  the  group  orogenetie  (or'o-je-net'ik),  a.  [orogenesis  (-et-) 
1 - + -ic.]  Relating  to  the  origin  of  mountains. 

The  slope  is  gentle,  indicating  an  absence  of  orogenetie 
activities.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  268. 

Orogenetie  physiography,  the  physiography  of  those 
land-forms  which  are  produced  by  orogenetie  or  moun- 
ing-making  processes. 


women's  wear.  . . _ „ 0 t 

orl-fly  (orl'fli),  n.  [ orl , dial,  form  of  alder,  + Ormthodelphia,  or  egg-laying  mammals : con- 
fly .]  A British  anglers’  name  for  a sialid  ‘'ra^®d  with  dideljih  and  monodelph. 
insect,  Sialis  lutaria.  Also  called  alder-flu  °rnitnogeographlC  (or//ni-tho-je-o-graf'ik),  a. 
and,  in  Wales,  the  humpback.  opvig  ( opvid -),  bird,  + E.  geographic.] 

orlong  (or'long),  n.  [Prop.  *arlong,  < Malay  delating  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 

of area,  equaHn SingaporeloTo^ yafd™square  Ornithogeographical  (6r"ni-tho-je-o-graf'i-  + icT'  Sambas '★o' o’ 

or  1J- acre.  H kal),  a.  Same  as  +ormthogeographic.  UCrn  ®’.  T l?artIe  a8„*2ro" 

orlop-deck  (6r'lop-dek),  n.  See  *deck,  2,  and  ornithographic  (dr'm-tho-graf'ik),  a.  (orni- 
orlop.  thograph(y)  + -ic.]  Relating  to,  or  having  to 

orlop-stringer  (6r'lop-string//6r),  n.  In  ship-  do  the  scientific  description  of  birds; 

building,  a broad,  continuous  plate  fitted  on  ornithological. 

the  ends  of  the  orlop-deck  beams.  onnthography  (or-ni-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  opv^ 

ornability  (6r-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [NL.  "orna-  < Write-] 

bilitas,  < *ornabiiis,  < L.  ornare,  ornament.]  T: ■ ,,  r ...  . . , 

Capability  of  being  ornamented  or  of  orna-  orill^hOldlC  (or-m-thoi  dik),  a.  [ ormthoid  + 
menting.  Bentham,  Frag.  Unit.  Grammar,  I :i'Tno  resemblance  to  birds : said  espe- 

Introd  N.  E D & ’ dally  of  decoration  based  on  bird  forms, 

ornamentai,  n.  2.  Specifically,  a plant  or  Omi^ol.  [t  o-  or  cap  ] An  abbreviation  (a)  oroheliograph  (or-o-he'li-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  bm, 

i • . , , J « ..  01  Orilltholomp.n.l. : ( h ^ of  nr n.rt.hnlnnii  mmintflin  -4-  I,  'I  i, ^ ^ „ 


genetic.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  392. 
orogeny  (o-roj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  bpor,  mountain, 
+ -yevsta,  < -yevy f,  -producing.]  Same  as  Oro- 
genesis. Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  392. 
orograph  (or'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  bpoc,  mountain, 
+ ypaipctv,  write.]  A surveyors’  instrument 
designed  for  military  use,  to  replace  the 
engineers’  chain  and  level.  It  records  on 
paper  an  accurate  profile  of  the  country  over 
which  it  is' rolled. 


vine  which  is  grown  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  ’S3  ”f  wniiholflgy, 

flowem  or  folin.tre  Orni tilo.G uc ism  (or  ni-tho-lu  sizm),  n.  [Gr. 

o pvii  IppviO-),  bird,  + founds,  white,  + -ism.]  In 
ornith.,  albinism,  or  abnormal  white  plumage, 
ornithologize  (or-ni-tbol'o-jiz),  v.  i.\  pret.  and 
pp.  ornithologized,  ppr.  ornithologizing.  [or- 
nitholog(y)  + -ize.]  To  study  ornithology. 

' tho-man'tist),  n.  [orni- 


flowers  or  foliage. 

It  could  be  done  more  easily  with  strawberries,  or  with 
some  of  the  common  ornamentals  that  do  not  reproduce 
true  to  Beed.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  277. 

ornamentalism  (or-na-men'tal-izm),  n.  [or- 
namental + -ism.]  The  chan  - - . 

ornamental ; also,  a tendency 


much  importance  to  ornament 
ornamentality  (or^na-men-tal'i-ti),  n. 
mental  + -ity.]  The  character  of  being’orna- 
mental;  capacity  of  ornamenting;  also,  an 
ornament. 

ornamentalize  (or-na-men'tal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  ornamentalized,  ppr.  ornamentalizing. 
[ ornamental  + -ize.]  To  render  ornamental, 
ornansite  (or'nan-sit),  n.  See  * meteorite . 
ornation  (or-na'shon),  n.  [L.  ornati(o-),  < 
ornare,  ornament.  See  ornate.]  The  act  of 
ornamenting;  the  fact  of  being  ornamented  or 
adorned;  ornamentation, 
ornatrix  (or-na'triks),  n.  [L.  ornatrix,  fem.  of 
ornator,  < ornare,  ornament.]  A woman  who 
ornaments  or  embellishes;  a dressing-maid. 
N.  E.  D. 

orn6  (6r-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  orner,  <L.  ornare, 
ornament.]  Ornamented;  adorned;  usually  in 
the  phrase  “a cottage  orni.” 
ornery  (or'ne  ri),  a.  [Also  ornary,  a reduc- 
tion of  or d? nary.]  Ordinary;  common;  mean; 


character  of  being  nu™}og(y)  -r  -ize. j T< 
ency  to  attach  too  Ojhlthoniailtist  (or  ni-1 


mountain,  + E.  heliograph.]  In  photog.,  a 
camera,  devised  by  NoS,  bywhieh  apanoramic 
view  of  the  horizon  may  be  taken.  A ver- 
tical lens  to  which  is  attached  a silvered  mir- 
ror of  peculiar  shape  is  employed  to  focus  the 
panoramic  view  from  the  entire  horizon  on  a 
horizontal  sensitive  plate.  Woodbury,  Encyc. 
Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  317. 


thomancy  (-mant-)  + -ist.]'  One  who  divines  by  orohydrographic  (or-o-hl-drd-graf'ik),  a.  [Gr. 


r means  of  birds. 

■ m!!"  ornithomelanism  (fir^ni-tho-mel'a-nizm),  n. 

[Gr.  bpvts  ( bpv3 -),  bird,  + piAag  (p.z'ka.v-) , black, 
+ -ism.]  In  ornith.,  melanism ; abnormally  dark 
coloration. 

ornithomorphic  (or//ni-tbq-m6r'fik),  a.  [Gr. 

opvig  (opvid-),  bird,  + pop<plj,  form,  + -ic.] 
sembling  or  having  the  form  of  a bird. 


“There  was  continual  war  between  the  crow  and  the  G.  S. ),  VI.  548. 


bpoc,  mountain,  + E.  hydrographic.]  In  phys. 
geog.,  of  or  pertaining  to  relief  (mountains, 
etc.)  and  drainage. 

The  oro-hydrographic  conformation  of  the  Andine  re- 
gion extending  southwards  of  Mount  Tronador  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  35. 

Re-  orohydrographical  (or-o-hi-dro-graf'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  * orohydrographic.  Geog.  Jour.  (R. 


eagle 

the  strife  

Lang , Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  II.  4, 

ornithomyzous  (6r'/ni-tbq-mi'zus),  a.  [Gr. 
opvig  (opvid-),  bird,  + pi&iv,  suck.]  Living  as 
parasites  upon  birds  and,  in  a strict  sense, 
upon  the  blood  of  the  host. 


wiTsSer^  between'w(flfTnd'iaven?reafc0rB  Orometer  (6-rom'e-ter),  ».  [Gr.  ^.mountain, 

+ pxrpov,  measure.]  A form  of  aneroid  ba- 
rometer provided  with  two  scales,  one  giving 
barometric  pressures,  the  other  the  approxi- 
mate elevation  above  the  sea-level  where  the 
observation  is  made  ; a mountain-barometer. 


ornithopaleontologist  (6r,/ni-tho-pa//le-on-  orometric  (or-6-met'rik),  a.  [ orometr(y ) 

.Vi  x /» a \ ' *i  w -IC.  I Of  or  T)prt,a,itim<r  to  nrnmotnr  nr  ^ 


tol'o-jist),  n.  [Gr.  opvig  (opvid-),  bird,  ’+  E, 
paleontologist.]  A student  of  fossil  birds, 
ornithophilist  (or-ni-thof 'i-list),  n.  [Gr. 
opvig  (opvid-),  bird,  + ipifoiv,  love,  + -ist.]  A 
lover  of  birds.  N.  E.  D, 


■ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orometry  or  the 
measurement  of  mountains,  especially  to  av- 
erages of  altitudes:  as,  “an  orometric-anthro- 
pogeographical  study.”  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.), 


coarse;  ugly:  a term  of  depreciation,  ranging  ornitkophilite  (or-ni-tbof 'i-lit),  n.  [ ornilho ■ 


from  mild  disapproval  to  great  contempt! 
[Prov.  U.  S.] 

ornithill  (6r'ni-thin),  n.  [Gr.  opvig  (opvid-), 
bird,  + -in3.]  A basic  substance,  C5H12N202, 
which,  in  combination  with  a guanidin  radical, 
constitutes  arginin.  one  of  the  most  constant 
decomposition-products  of  the  albumins.  In 
the  form  of  ornithuric  acid  it  is  obtained  from 


phil(ist)  + -i£e2.]  Same  as  ^ornithopliilist. 
ornithophily  (or-ni-thof'i-li),  n.  [Gr.  opvig 
(opvid-),  bird,  + -<biA la,  < tjnfoiv,  love.]  The 
love  of  birds. 


ornithopter  (or-ni-thop'ter),  n. 

(opvid-),  bird,  + rr repiv,  wing.]  A flying-ma- 
chine in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate 

*■»  ™ •'  *»“»■  ■«»  Aaggsgspggfitftaei^ia- 

benzoic  acid.  Structurally  it  ra  c-d-diammo-  AecordiaC  tc  the  metbods  of  bird  andtomy. 


orometry  (o-rom'e-tri),  ».  [Gr.  6pog,  movrn- 
tain,  + -/lerpia,  < phpov,  measure.]  In  phys. 
geog.,  the  measurement  of  mountains,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  averages  of  altitudes. 

As  the  geoid  is  treated  in  geodesy,  he  treats  the  oroid 
in  orometry.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  206. 

Oronoco,  Oronoko  (o-ro-no'ko),  n.  [Origin 
uncertain  : said  not  to  he  connected  with  the 
river-name  Orinoco.]  An  old  variety  of  to- 
bacco. 


Structurally  it  is  a-d-diamino- 
valerianie  acid.  ■ 

Ornithischia  (or-ni-this'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  opvig  (opvid-),  a bird,  + iax’iov,  hip-joint. ] An 
order  of  Dinosauria  containing  the  Iguanodon 
and  other  species  which  have  the  hones  of  the 
pelvis  arranged  much  like  those  of  a bird.  It 


The  different  species  of  the  genus  [Nicotians]  have 
been  in  former  days  distinguished  in  Virginia  by  the 
names  of  Oronoko , sweet-scented,  and  little  Frederick. 
IF.  Tatham,  Cult,  and  Com.  of  Tobacco,  p.  4,  note. 


ornithuric  (or-ni-thu'rik),  a.  [Gr.  bpvig  (opvid-), 
bird,  + obpov,  urine,  + -ic.]  Derived  from  , , ... 

the  urine  of  a bird  that  has  been  fed  with  Orophodontld*  (o^ro-fo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
benzoic  acid.-omithuric  acid,  dibenzoyl-diamino-  [*fo,<Orophodon  (-£-),  the  type  genus  + -idte.] 
valeric  acid,  (NH.07u50)2.(  ’4ii7.C02H,  a crystalline  A tamily  ot  extinct  edentate  mammals,  based 
_ # compound  which  melts  at  184°  c.  on  scattered  teeth  from  the  Pyrotherium  beds 

is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Ornithopoda  of  orobanchaceous  (or^o-bang-ka'shius),  a.  Be-  of  Patagonia.  Ameghino , 1895. 
other  writers.  Contrasted  with  Saurischia.  longing  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  ororotundity  (d^ro-ro-tun'di-ti),  n. 
omithischian  (or-ni-this'ki-an),  a,  [NL.  Or-  Orobanchacesef  or  broom-rape  family  of  plants.  *orotunditii. 


Same  as 


Orosian 

Qrt  8ian  (o-ro'si-an),  a.  [NL.  * Orosianus , < 
Orosius.]  ’ Relating  to  Paulus  Orosius,  a Span- 
ish priest  (horn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  died  in  the  fifth  century),  or  to  his 
works  : alluding,  usually,  to  his  history  (“His- 
toriarum  contra  paganos  libri  VII”),  known 
as  Hormesta,  Ormesta,  or  Ormista,  explained 
by  some  as  Or[osii]  M[undi]  Hist[oria] 
(Orosian  History  of  the  World). 

Prof.  Miller  argues  ingeniously,  from  various  details, 
that  this  Orosian  material  appears  to  be  derived  more 
directly  from  the  lost  Orosian  map. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  134. 

orotherapy  (or-o  -ther ' a-pi),  n.  [Gr.  opdc, 
whey  (serum),  + fiepamia,  medical  treatment.] 
1.  Same  as  * serum-therapy. — 2.  Same  as  whey 
cure. 

orotund,  a.  2.  Pompous ; self-satisfied ; in- 
flated: applied  to  a style  of  utterance. 

II.  re.  A deep,  full  voice. 

The  orotund  is  fuller  in  volume,  and  purer  in  quality 
than  the  common  voice. 

J.  Jtush,  Philos,  of  the  Human  Voice,  p.  130. 
orotundity  (o-ro-tun'di-ti),  re.  [orotund  + 
-ity.  ] The  character  of  being  orotund, 
orp  (6rp),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  fret; 
murmur  ; weep  fretfully.  [Prov.] 

Orpheon  (6r-fa-dh'),  n.  [P.  Orpheon  (Wilhelm, 
1833),  < Orphee,  Orpheus,  + -on,  as  odeon, 
odeum.]  A school  of  vocal  music  in  Paris, 
organize]  in  1835  under  governmental  super- 
vision and  connected  with  the  public-school 
system;  hence,  any  similar  singing-society. 
Such  societies  are  now  numerous  throughout 
France,  and  are  a notable  feature  in  popular 
education. 

Orpheonist  (or'fe-on-ist),  n.  [F.  orpheoniste, 
< Orpheon.  See  * Orpheon.']  A member  of  an 
Orpheon ; a choral  singer. 

Orphical  (6r'fi-kal),  a.  Same  as  Orphic. 
Orphically  (or'fi-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  Orphic  or 
Orphical  manner;’  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Orphic  mysteries. 

Orphicism  (or'fi-sizm),  n.  [ Orphic  + -ism.] 
Same  as  Orphism. 

orphol  (or'fol),  n.  The  trade-name  of  naphthol 
bismuth  or  basic  /1-naphthol  bismuth,  (Bi(C10- 
H70)3)2.Bi203  or  Bi((J1QH70)3.3IIO,  a neu- 
tral non-irritating  light-brown  powder.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a sedative  and  antiseptic, 
because  in  the  intestine  it  is  resolved  into  its 
constituents. 

Orpington  (dr'ping-ton),  n.  A modern  breed 
of  domesticated  fowls  originated  by  William 
Cook  and  Sons  at  Orpington,  Kent,  England, 
in  1886.  The  breed  resembles  a clean-legged 
langshan  and  is  the  result  of  crosses  between 
that  bird,  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Black 
Minorca.  There  are  ten  varieties  of  the  breed, 
single-  and  rose-combed  of  five  colors.  They 
are  hardy,  grow  rapidly,  and  are  good  layers, 
orqueta  (or-ka'ta),  n.  [Sp.  name  at  Panama.] 
A common  name  of  Chloroscombrus  orqueta,  a 
carangoid  fish  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tropical  America. 

orrhodiagnosis,  n.  Same  as  *orodiagnosis. 
orrhoid  (or'oid),  a.  [Gr.  bppoc,  whey  (serum), 
+ elSoc,  form.]  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  serum. 

orrhotherapy,  n.  Same  as  * orotherapy . 
Orsat’s  apparatus.  See  * apparatus . 

Orseille  carmine.  See  *carmine. 
orsellesic  (or-se-les'ik),  a.  [ orsell[ic ) + -es- 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  *orsellinic. 
orsellinic  (or-se-lin'ik),  a.  [ orsell[ic ) + -in  + 
-ic.]  Noting  an  acid  related  to  orsellic  acid. 
— Orsellinic  acid,  dihydroxyparatoluic  acid,  C6H2(C- 
H3XOH)2COoH,  made  by  boiling  orsellic  acid  with  lime- 
water,  or  by  heating  erythrin  with  caustic  soda  or  baryta- 
water.  It  is  a crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  176°  C.  and 
yields  carbon  dioxid  and  orcinol. 

ort2  (ort),  re.  [G.  ort,  MHG.  ( > Dan.  Norw.) 
ort,  a fourth  part,  a weight,  a coin,  = D.  oord, 
a fourth  part;  the  same  as  G.  MHG.  ort,  a 
point,  corner,  place,  region,  = OFries.  OS. 
AS.  ME.  ord,  a point : see  ord  and  odd.  The 
application  to  money  and  weight  arose  from 
the  division  of  a coin  into  four  quadrants  by 
a cross.]  1.  A money  of  account  in  Germany, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Riga,  etc. — 2.  A Danish 
unit  of  weight,  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
pund  or  pound. 

ort3  (6rt),  n.  [A!h  abbreviation  of  orientation.] 
A vector  of  unit  length. 

There  is  another  term  also  adopted  by  Prof.  Henrici  the 
justification  of  which  is  at  least  difficult,  viz.  the  term 
“ort"  A vector  of  unit  length  is  called  an  “ort"  which 
is  explained  to  be  “short  for  orientation,”  and  “orienta- 
tion ” makes  a dangerous  suggestion  of  rotation.  The 


“ort"  is,  of  course,  Hamilton’s  unit  vector.  The  “ rotor” 
and  the  “ort"  should  be  regarded  by  anti-Hamiltonians 
as  the  trail  of  the  serpent.  Nature,  Oct.  29,  1903,  p.  617. 

ortalid  (6r'ta-lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
of  the  dipterous  family  Ortalidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Ortalidse. 
ortegon  (or-ta-gon' ),  n.  [Augmentative  of  Sp. 
ortiga,  < L.  urtica,  nettle.]  In  Porto  Rico, 
Coccolobis  rugosa,  a tree  with  very  large  wrin- 
kled leaves  and  purple  flowers  which  form 
spikes  a yard  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trees  of  the  island,  and  its  heart- wood, 
which  is  purplish,  hard,  and  heavy,  is  used  for 
cabinet  work. 

orthal  (or'thal),  a.  [Gr .opddc,  straight,  -i-  -aid.] 
Noting  the  movement  of  the  jaws  in  a vertical 
plane,  as  in  the  carnivorous  mammals.  Cope, 
in  Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.,  1887,  p.  991. 
orthanglet  (or'thang-gl),  n.  [Gr.  opdd c,  right, 
straight,  + E.  angle.]  A rectangle, 
orthic  (or'thik),  a.  [Gr.  opddc,  straight,  + -ic.] 

1 . In  min. , having  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other ; orthoclastic : said  of  cleavage- 
planes,  as  of  those  of  certain  feldspars. — 2.  In 
geom.  : ( a ) Orthocentric.  (b)  Designating 

algebraic  curves  which  satisfy  Laplace’s  equa- 
tion in  two  dimensions.  Science,  Aug.  19, 
1904,  p.  227.— Orthic  axis.  The  homologous  sides 
of  ABC  and  its  orthocentric  triangle  cross  in  3 costraight 
points  on  f„,  the  orthic  axis  of  the  two  triangles. 
Orthidas  (6r'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Orthis  + 
-idse.]  A family  of  brachiopods  typified  by 
the  genus  Orthis. 

orthine  (or'thin),  it.  [Gr.  opddc,  straight,  + 
-tree2.]  A trade-name  for  orthohydrazine- 
paraoxybenzoic  acid:  used  as  an  antiseptic 
and  antipyretic  remedy,  but  unstable  and 
hence  not  much  employed. 

Orthis  (or'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opddc,  straight.] 
A genus  of  protrematous  brachiopods  having 
a straight  hinge,  subquadrate  valves  with 
ribbed  exterior,  well-developed  teeth  and 
sockets,  and  no  calcified  brachidium.  The 
genus  has  been  greatly  subdivided,  and  is  now 
restricted  to  a comparatively  few  species  which 
occur  in  the  early  Silurian  rocks, 
ortho-acid  (9r ' tho -as  " id),  re.  [Gr.  opdoc, 
straight,  + E.  acid.]  An  acid  in  which  the 
theoretically  greatest  possible  number  of  hy- 
droxyl-groups is  combined  with  the  central 
atom  or  radical,  as  orthocarbonic  acid,  C(OH)4, 
ortho-acetic  acid,  CH3C(OH)3.  The  name  is 
less  correctly  applied  to  certain  other  acids, 
as  orthophosphoric  acid,  PO(OH)3. 
orthoboulia(6r-tho-b6'li-a),  re.  [Gr.  opdojiovXa, 
< opOdpovhoc , willing  the  right,  < bpdo c,  right, 
+ fiovTii],  will,  counsel.]  The  willing  of  what 
is  right  or  good ; the  giving  of  good  counsel, 
orthobrachycephalic  (6r'/tho-hrak//i-se-fal'ik 
or  -sef‘a-lik),  a.  [Gr.  opddc,  straight,  + ftpaxbc, 
short,  -t-  uetyaAfi,  head.]  In  craniom.,  combin- 
ing the  characteristics  of  orthocephaly  and 
brachycephaly. 

orthocarbonic  (6r,,tho-kar-bon'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
opddc,  right,  + E.  carbonic.]  Designating  a 
variety  of  carbonic  acid,  C(OH)4,  which  con- 
tains the  maximum  number  of  hydroxyl- 
groups.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state. 
— Orthocarbonic  ester.  See  tester. 
orthocenter  (6r'tho-sen-ter),  re.  [Gr.  opddc, 
straight,  right,  + E.  center.]  The  cointersec- 
tion point  of  the  straight  lines  through  the 
three  vertexes  of  a triangle  perpendicular  to 
the  opposite  sides. 

orthocentric  (dr-tho-sen'trik),  a.  [orthocenter 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  orthocenter, 
orthocentroidal  (6r"tbo-sen-troi'  dal),  a. 
Pertaining  at  once  to  the  orthocenter  and  the 

centroid.  Tucker Orthocentroidal  circle.  See 

"kcircle. 

orthocephalous  (or-tho-sef'a-lus),  a.  Same 
as  ortlwcephalic.  ‘ 

orthoceracone  (6r-tho-ser'a-kon),  re.  [NL. 
Orthoceras,  a genus  of  cephalopods,  + Gr. 
navoc,  a cone.]  In  the  cephalopods,  the 
straight  cone  when  formed  by  the  shell  in 
youth  and  maintained  through  all  growth 
stages,  as  in  the  genus  Orthoceras. 
orthochlorite  (6r-tho-klo'rit),  n.  [Gr.  opdoc, 
straight,  + E.  chlorite.]  A name  given  by 
Tschermak  to  those  species  of  the  chlorite 
group  which  commonly  occur  in  distinct  crys- 
tals or  plates  : opposed  to  Meptochlorite. 
Orthochoanitea  (6r-tho-ko-a-ni'tez),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  opddc,  straight,  -f  xoavy,  funnel,  + 
-ites  (improperly  used  for  the  plural).]  In 
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Hyatt’s  classification  of  the  fossil  cephalo- 
pods, a suborder  in  which  the  septal  funnels 
are  long  and  straight  and  an  endosiphunele 
is  absent. 

orthochromatic,  a.  2.  Staining  in  the  exact 
shade  of  color  of  the  dye  used. 

II.  re.  An  orthochromatic  plate ; a photo- 
graphic plate  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  so 
distributed  throughout  the  spectrum  as  to 
give  in  the  image  a normal  gradation  of  light 
and  shade. 

orthochromatism  (dr-tho-krd'ma-tizm),  re. 
[orthochromat-ic  + -ism.]  The  quality  of 
being  orthochromatic. 

or thochr omatization  (6r-tho  - kro  "m  a - ti  - za ' - 

shon),  n.  [orthochromatize  + -ation.]  The 
act  of  orthochromatizing  or  rendering  ortho- 
chromatic ; the  state  of  being  orthochroma- 
tized. 

orthochrome  (or 'tho -krom),  re.  [Gr.  opddc, 
straight,  right,  + xpd>pa,  color.]  The  trade- 
name  of  a mercury-vapor  lamp  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  supply  the  lack  of  red 
light  in  the  ordinary  mercury  arc  by  means  of 
glow-lamps  placed  in  the  same  circuit.  Elect. 
Bev.,  Aug.  27,  1904,  p.  312. 
orthoccelous  (or-tho-se'lus),  a.  Same  as 
orthoccelic. 

Again,  if  the  intestine  forms  a number  of  (mostly  closed) 
loops,  which  run  parallel  with  each  other  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  body,  we  term  this  arrangement  orthococlous,  or 
straight-gutted.  Newton,  Diet,  of  Birds,  p.  142. 

Oi.’thoccely  (dr'tho-se-li),  re.  [orthoccel(ic)  + 
-y3.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  ortho- 
ccniic.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool., 
Oct.,  1901,  p.  197. 

orthocone  (dr'tho-kon),  re.  [Gr.  opdd;,  straight, 
+ Havoc,  cone.]’  The  straight  cone  of  the 
young  shell  in  the  nautiloid  cephalopods,  the 
mature  form  of  which  may  be  either  straight 
(orthoceracone)  or  curved, 
orthocycle  (or'tho-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  opddc, 
straight,  right,  + kvkIoc,  circle.]  The  locus 
of  intersections  of  tangents  to  a conic  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other ; the  director  circle, 
orthodiactin  (dr//tho-di-ak'tm),  re.  [Gr.  opdoc, 
straight,  + Si-,  two,  + auric  (d* riv-),  a ray  ] 
In  the  sponge-spicules,  a form  in  which  two 
of  the  arms  of  the  caltrop  have  been  suppressed 
and  the  remaining  two  stand  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

orthodiasne  (dr-tho-di  'en),  re.  [Gr.  opddc, 
straight,  + (as  if  ’ Siaiva,  a fork)  St-,  two, 
+-atva,  as  in  rpiaiva,  trident.]  In  the  sponge- 
spicules,  a triod  which  has  two  arms  of  equal 
length  and  recurvature,  the  first  being  straight 
and  longer  or  shorter  than  the  rest, 
orthodiagraph  (or-tho-di'a-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
bpddc,  right,  + did, through,  + ypaqnv,  write.]  An 
apparatus  for  determining  the  shape  and  size 
of  internal  organs  of  the  body  and  of  foreign 
bodies.  Their  outlines  are  made  visible  on  a phosphor- 
escent screen  by  a Rontgen-ray  apparatus  placed  on  the 
other  side,  and  can  thus  be  traced  on  a drawing-board  or 
the  body.  A movable  frame  with  adjustable  sections  car- 
ries both  the  X-ray  bulb  and  the  recording  stylus,  which 
move  in  unison,  thus  obviating  the  distortion  which  would 
be  due  to  the  divergent  X-rays,  the  perpendicular  rays 
only  being  followed  in  tracing. 

A so-called  orthodiagraph,  an  apparatus  which  serves  in 
connection  with  Roentgen  tubes  for  determining  the 
exact  size  of  the  heart  and  for  locating  foreign  bodies. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Sept.  24,  1904,  p.  514. 

orthodiazin  (6r,,tho-dI-az'in),  n.  Same  as 
*pyridazin. 

orthodichotriEene  (or  - tho  - dl  - ko  - tri ' en),  re. 
[Gr.  opddc,  straight,  + dixa,  in  two,  + rpiaiva, 
trident.]  In  the  sponge-spicules,  a dicho- 
triaene  with  straight  branches.  See  dicho- 
trisene. 

orthodichoxytriaene  (or-tho-dFkok-si-tri'en), 
re.  [Gr.  opddc,  straight,  + di^a,  in  two,  + 
6ft>r,  sharp,  + rpiaiva,  trident.]  In  the  no- 
menclature of  the  spicular  elements  of  the 
sponges,  a dichotrimne  in  whieh  the  forked 
arms  of  the  spicule  are  straight  and  sharp. 
See  dichotrisene. 

orthodolichocephalic  (dr-tho-doFi-ko-se-fal'- 
ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a.  [Gr.  bpddc,  straight,  4- 
Sohxdc,  long,  + /ce^aAy,  head,  + -ic.]  In 
craniom.,  combining  the  characteristics  of  or- 
thocephaly and  dolichocephaly. 

Of  a Hottentot  skull  from  a cave  on  the  Orange-TranB- 
vaal  frontier,  Dr.  Mies  states  that  “ its  form  is  orthodoli- 
chocephalic,  as  with  the  Wasandawi.” 

Virchow  (1895),  quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  341 

[(note). 

Orthodon  (6r'tho-don),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opddc, 
straight,  + bdov c ( oSovr tooth.]  A genus  of 
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cyprinoid  fishes  found  in  fresh  waters  in  the 
western  United  States. 

orthodontia  (6r-tho-don'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  opdig,  straight,  + obovg  (obovr-),  tooth.] 
That  branch  of  dentistry  which  is  concerned 
with  the  straightening  of  irregular  teeth, 
orthodontist  (fir-tho-don'tist),  n.  One  who 
practises  orthodontia. 

orthodoxian  (fir-tho-dok'si-an),  a.  [ ortho- 
doxy + -are.]  One  who  professes  orthodoxy, 
orthodoxism  (fir'tho-dok-sizm),  n.  1.  Ortho- 
doxy. —2.  The  regarding  of  orthodoxy  as  the 
most  important  feature  of  religion, 
ortho-ester  (6r'tko-es//ter),  n.  The  ester  of  an 
ortho-acid. 

orthoform  (fir ' tho -ffirm),  n.  [Gr.  opBog, 
straight,  + (chloroform.]  The  methyl  ester 
of  p-amino-m-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  CgH3- 
(NH2)(0H)C02H.  It  is  a white  crystalline 
powder  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  acids  : 
used  as  a local  anesthetic  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  and  other  painful  skin-diseases, 
orthogamic  (or-tho-gam'ik),  a.  [ orthogam(y ) 
+ -ic.]  In  hot.,  pertaining  to  direct  fertiliza- 
tion or  orthogamy. 

orthogenesis  (fir-tho-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opdig,  straight,  + yeveoig,  generation.]  The 
direct  or  immediate  origin  of  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  that  it  takes  place  by  the 
‘organic  growth’  of  one  species  into  another 
in  a definite  line  which  is  predetermined  by 
the  constitution  which  outward  circumstances 
have  given  to  each  organism. 

The  Neo-Lamarckians  say  ‘use-inheritance’  (as  Eimer, 
who  calls  the  determination  secured  by  this  means  ‘ ortho- 
genesis' );  Weismann  says  ‘germinal  selection';  those 
who  accept  ‘organic  selection’  say  that  it  is  a determin- 
ing factor(the  resulting  determination  of  evolution  being 
called  ‘orthoplasy’)  ; others  say  ‘determinate  variation' 
(continued  in  the  same  direction  for  successive  genera- 
tions) ; Professor  Osborn  says,  ‘ determinate  variation  ’ 
with  ‘organic  selection.’ 

J.  M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.161. 

orthogenetic  ( fir-tho- j e-n  e t ' ik) , a.  Pertaiuing 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  orthogenesis. 

The  orthogenetic  formation  of  the  chambers  exerts  an 
increasing  pull  upon  the  chamber  of  attachment,  and  as 
a completed  structure,  by  the  law  of  acceleration,  appears 
in  successively  earlier  stages  of  the  ontogeny,  it  is  obvious 
that  cameration  finally  led  to  detachment  among  a part 
of  the  forms.  Amer,  Geol.,  April,  1903,  p.  205. 

orthogenid  (fir-thoj'e-nid),  n.  [Gr.  opdig,  right, 
straight,  + yev(eoig)j "generation,  + -id1.]  The 
sinusoid  spiral.  Allegret. 
orthogneiss  (or'tho-nis),  n.  [Gr.  opdig,  right, 
straight,  + E.  gneiss .]  In  petrog.,  a name 
given  by  Rosenbusch  (1898)  to  gneiss  derived 
from  igneous  rocks : opposed  to  *pciragneiss. 
orthogon,  n.  2f.  A right-angled  triangle. 
Orthogonal  circle,  the  circle  orthogonal  to  all  circles  of 
a circle-complex  with  positive  power.— Orthogonal  co- 
ordinates. Same  as  rectangular  coordinates  (which  see, 
under  coordinate). — Orthogonal  sphere,  spheres.  See 
■ksphere.—  Orthogonal  system  of  lines,  orthogonal 
system  of  surfaces.  See  'ksystem.—  Triply  orthog- 
onal, said  of  a combination  of  three  systems  of  surfaces 
such  that  every  surface  of  either  system  is  at  right  angles 
to  all  those  of  the  other  two  systems. 

orthogonialt  (6r-tho-go'ni-al),  a.  Same  as 

orthogonal. 

orthograde  (fir'thfi-grad),  a.  [Gr.  bpdig, 
straight,  right,  + L.  gradi,  go,  walk.]  Carry- 
ing the  body  upright  in  walking,  or  in  a verti- 
cal position : opposed  to  *pronograde. 

Dr.  A.  Keith  (Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol. 
xxx.  p.  18)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  naturalists  are 
wrong  in  describing  the  larger  apes  as  quadrupedal. 
They  are  so  only  when  on  the  ground,  which  is  not  their 
proper  habitat.  When  at  home  among  the  trees  they 
carry  the  body  upright,  and  may  thus  be  called  ortho- 
grade, in  contradistinction  to  the  lower  Primates,  which 
are  pronograde.  Nature,  Oct.  30,  1902,  p.  661. 

orthografer,  orthogiafic,  orthografy. 

Amended  spellings  of  orthographer,  etc. 
orthohexa,ctin  (6r//tho-hek-sak'tin),  n.  [Gr. 
opdig,  straight,  + ef,  six,  + nitric  ( atcriv -),  ray.] 
In  the  sponge-spicules,  a six-rayed  or  triaxial 
spicule  with  arms  at  right  angles, 
ortlioid  (fir'thoid),  n.  [Gr.  opdig,  straight, 
right,  + -oid.]  The  path  of  a point  in  a fixed 
position  with  respect  to  a straight  line  which 
rolls  upon  any  curve. 

orthoketonic  (6r//tho-ke-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
opdig,  right,  + E.  ketone  + -ic.]  Designating 
a ketone  containing  the  grouping  -CO-CH3. 
orthologer  (fir-tbol'o-jer),  n.  \_ortholog(y)  + 
-er.]  One  who  speaks  correctly,  or  who  treats 
of  the  correct  use  of  words.  N.  E.  D. 
orthologian  (fir-tho-lo'ji-an),  n.  Same  as  *or- 
thologer. 


orthological  (fir-tho-loj'i-kal),  a.  [ ortliolog(y ) 
+ - ic-al !.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  orthology  or 
the  correct  use  of  words, 
orthology,  n.  2.  The  correct  use  of  words, 
orthometopic  (fir^tho-me-top'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
bpdig,  straight,  + pirumov,  forehead,  + -ic.] 
Having  a vertical  forehead,  like  many  children 
and  women.  Ecker. 

orthomontene  (fir-tho-mon'en),  n.  [Gr.  opdog, 
straight,  + flavor,,  single,  + -aiva,  as  in  rpiaiva, 
trident.]  In  the  sponge-spicules,  a trifene 
which  by  atrophy  has  lost  two  of  its  branches, 
the  remaining  one  being  straight. 
Orthomorphic  transformation.  See  * trans- 
formation. 

orthomorphosis  (or//tho-m6r'fo-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
opdig,  straight,  + /wpipuing,  forming.]  1.  Or- 
thopsedie  treatment. — 2.  Expansion  or  con- 
traction without  disturbing  the  conformal 
relation  between  corresponding  lines  or 
areas. — 3.  Orthomorphic  * transformation 
(which  see). 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  the  orthomorphosis  of  the  rect- 
angle into  a circle.  Cayley,  Works,  XIIL  191.  N.  E.  D. 

Orthonectidse  (fir-tho-nek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
A group  of  organisms  of  uncertain  position 
hut  evidently  related  to  the  Dicyemida.  They 
consist  of  an  outer 
layer  of  ciliated  cells 
surrounding  a mass 
of  compact  cells,  and 
have  a layer  of  fibers, 
possibly  muscular, 
between  the  outer 
layer  and  inner 
mass  of  cells.  The 
males  are  smaller 
than  the  females, 
and  the  latter  occur 
in  two  forms,  cylin- 
drical and  flattened, 
both  of  which  pro- 
duce eggs.  Those 
of  the  cylindrical 
form  are  probably 
fertilized,  while 
those  of  the  flattened 
form  are  thought  to 
develop  partheno- 
genetically.  The 
family  contains  the 
genus  Rhopalura, 
found  parasitic  in 
turbellarians,  Orthonectida  (.Rhopalura  giardii). 
nemertines  and  Metschnikoff.  (From  the  brittle.star, 
ophiurids.  ’ Also  Arnphiura  sguantata.f 

Orthonectida.  “•  cyljndncal  female  ; b,  flattened  form 

z-k  . % , . of  female ; c,  full  grown  male : all  highly 

Urtno  Hy  C 11  l cl  magnified.  (After  Julin.) 
(6r-tho-nik'i-a),  (From  “ Cambridge  Natural  History.”) 

n.  [NL.,  < (Jr. 

bpdig,  straight,  + ivuf  (om i%-),  claw.]  A genus 
of  platypodous  Paleozoic  gastropods  allied  to 
the  Capulidse  and  having  conical  furrowed 
shells  slightly  twisted  and  curved  at  the  tip. 
orthophoric  (fir-tho-for'ik),  a.  lorthoplior(ia) 
+ -ic. J Relating  to  or  marked  by  ortho- 
phoria. 

orthophosphate  (fir-tho-fos'fat),  n.  [Gr. 
opdig,  straight,  + E.  phosphate .]  A salt  of 
orthophosphoric  acid.  All  phosphates  of 
natural  occurrence  are  orthophosphates, 
orthophosphoric  (6r//tho-fos-for'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
bpdig,  straight,  + E.  phosphoric .]  Noting  an 
acid,  H3P04,  produced  by  the  interaction  of 
phosphorus  pentoxid  or  pentachlorid  and 
water  by  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  with  phos- 
phorus, or  by  treating  the  calcium  phosphate 
of  bone-earth  with  snlphuric  acid.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals,  but  is  generally 
seen  as  a syrupy  liquid  which  contains  some  water.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a strongly  sour  taste.  It  is  used  in 
medicine.  By  progressive  heating  it  is  converted  into 
pyropliosphoric  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  It  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  common  phosphoric  acid. 

orthophyllotrisene  (6r-tho-fil-o-tr!'en),  m. 

[Gr.  opdig,  straight,  + <J>vXaov,  leaf,  + rpiaiva, 
trident.]  In  the  sponge-spicules,  a tritene 
with  flattened,  undivided  leaf-like  branches, 
orthophyric  (fir-tho-fir'ik),  a.  [ orthopliyre  + 
-ic.]  In  petrog.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  orthophyre. 
orthoplaced  (fir'tho-plasd),  a.  [Gr.  opdig, 
straight,  + E.  placed .]  In  chem.,  being  in 
the  ortho-position. 

The  hydroxyl  group  and  one  of  the  halogen  atoms  (an 
ortho-placed  halogen  atom)  having  exchanged  positions. 

Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903,  p.  332. 

orthoplastic  (6r-tho-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  op06g , 
straight,  4-  tt?mgt6c,  formed,  4-  - ic .]  Direc- 
tive of  or  determining  the  changes  in  living 
beings  to  which  the  origin  of  species  is  due. 

All  the  influences  which  work  to  'assist  the  animal  to 
make  adjustments  or  accommodations  will  unite  to  give 


directive  determination  to  the  course  of  evolution.  These 
influences  we  may  call  ‘ orthoplastic  ’ or  directive  in- 
fluences. 

J . M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  142. 

orthoplasy  (fir'tho-pla-si),  n.  [Gr.  bpdig, 
straight,  + ir’Xaaiq,  forming,  + -t/3,]  j,  Thu 
definite  and  determinate  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  species  which  have  been 
attributed  to  organic  selection. 

And  the  general  fact  that  evolution  has  a directive 
determination  through  organic  selection  we  may  call 
‘ Orthoplasy. ' 

J.  M.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  142. 
2.  The  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
species  has  been  guided  or  directed  by  organic 
selection. 

The  theory  of  evolution  which  makes  general  use  of  or- 
ganic selection  is  called  Orthoplasy. 

J.  It.  Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  173. 

orthopnceic  (fir-thop-ne'ik),  a.  [ orthopnce(a ) 
+ -tc.]  Relating  to  or  affected  with  orthop- 
noea. 

Orthopoda  (or-th op'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
opdig,  straight,  + Vote  (trod-),  foot.]  An 
ordinal  term  introduced  by  Cope  for  a division 
of  the  dinosaurian  reptiles  otherwise  known 
as  the  *Predentata  (which  see), 
orthopodous  (Sr-thop'o-dus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Orthopoda. 
ortho-position  (fir  " tho  - po  - zish  ' on),  n.  In 
chem.,  the  ‘position’  indicated  by  "the  prefix 
ortho-.  See  ortho-. 

Orthopristis  (fir-tlio-pris'tis),  n.  [Gr.  opdig 
straight,  + irplemg,  for  ■trpirmjg,  a sawyer.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Hsemulidee. 
Nearly  all  of  the  species  are  American, 
orthoprosopic  (fir'!rtho-pros-6,pik),  a.  [Gr. 
bpdig,  straight,  + npiaurrov,  face.]  In  antlirop., 
having  a medial  facial  index  ; having  a face 
in  which  the  greatest  breadth  expressed  in 
per  cents,  of  the  total  length  has  a middle 
value.  Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  71. 
orthoprosopous  (6r//tho-pros'6-pus),  a.  Same 
as  *ortlioprosopic. 

orthopter,  ».  2.  A form  of  dirigible  flying- 
machine  or  aerodrome,  heavier  than  the  air 
it  displaces  and  using  no  gas-bag,  in  which 
the  motor  supplying  the  energy  to  lift  and 
move  the  machine  acts  directly  to  produce 
motion  in  the  desired  direction.  Distinguished 
from  the  helicopter,  in  which  helical  surfaces  revolving 
like  propellers  are  used  to  lift  the  weight  by  their  rotary 
motion  in  some  direction  other  than  that  of  the  flight. 
Orthopters  are  sometimes  built  with  movable  wings,  beat- 
ing the  air  like  those  of  a bird,  but  more  usually  the 
fixed  aeroplane  with  adjustable  inclination  to  the  horizon 
is  depended  on  to  give  the  straight  flight,  and  support 
the  weight.  Gliders  are  in  this  general  class.  Sci.  Amer.. 
Oct.  12, 1907.  ^ 

Orthopteroidea  (fir-thop-te-roi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Orthoptera  + Gr.  eliog,  form.]  In 
Scudder’s  elassification  of  the  fossil  insects,  an 
order  which  corresponds  to  the  recent  order 
Orthoptera  and  occurs  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks, 
orthoptic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  normal  binocular 
vision. 

orthorachic  (fir-tho-ra'kik),  a.  [Gr.  opdig, 
straight,  + pbx‘C,  /spine.]  Having  a spinal 
column  with  a straight  lumbar  curve,  or  with 
a lumhovertebral  index  of  between  98  and  102. 
Turner. 

Orthoscopic  eyepiece.  See  * eyepiece . 
orthosiid  (fir-tho-sl'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the’  lepidopterous  family  Ortho- 
siidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Orthosiidee. 
orthosis  (fir-tho'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  opdwcig, 
straightening,  < opdovv,  straighten,  < opdig, 
straight.]  The  straightening,  or  the  becom- 
ing straight,  of  a part. 

orthoskiagraphic  (fir-tho-ski-a-graf'ik),  a. 

[Gr.  opdig,  straight,  + ama,  shadow,  + ypaifiuv, 
write,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  photography 
which  attempts  to  render  truthful  gradations 
in  light  and  shade.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog., 
p.  415. 

Orthostates  (fir-thos'ta-tez),  n. ; pi.  orthosta- 
tai  (-ti).  [Gr.  opdocrarr/g,  one  who  stands  up- 
right, an  upright  pillar,  prob.  adj.,  standing 
upright,  < opdig,  upright,  + -araryg,  < ioraedra, 
stand.]  In  Gr.  arch.,  any  upright  support. 
The  word  usually  denotes  a rectangular  ma- 
sonry pier  in  distinction  from  a circular 
column. 

orthostatic  (or-tho-stat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  'opdicrarog, 
standing  upright,  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  upright  position.— Orthostatic  albuminuria, 

the  temporary  occurrence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  when 
the  patient  stands  for  a considerable  time. 


orthostereoscope 

orthostereoscope  (6r-tho-ster'e-o-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  bpdog,  right,  + E.  stereoscope.)  A binocular 
microscope  in  which  the  objects  viewed 
appear  as  in  reality,  not  being  inverted  or 
transposed. 

orthostereoscopic  (6r-tho-8ter/,e-o-skop'ik),  a. 
[orthostereoscop{e)  + -ic.]  Pertaining,  to  or 
connected  with  an  orthostereoscope ; giving  a 
normal  view  without  inversion  or  transposi- 
tion. 

orthostigmat  (6r-tho-stig'mat),  n.  [Gr.  opd/x;, 
straight,  right,  + E .'  stigmat^ic).]  The  trade- 
name  of  a lens  system  consisting  of  two  sim- 
ilar groups  of  three  lenses  each;  each  group 
taken  by  itself  is  completely  corrected  and 
may  be  used  as  a separate  system.  Encyc. 
Brit , XXXI.  696. 

Orthostoechus  (or-tho-ste'kus),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  opdbg,  straight,  + 'oroi^oc,  row.]  A genus 
of  fishes,  of  the  family  Eeemulidee,  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America, 
orthosubstituted  (6r-tho-sub'sti-tu-ted),  a. 
Containing  a substituting  atom  or  group  in 
the  ortho-position. 

The  question  of  space  interference,  a phenomenon  first 
observed  by  V.  Meyer  in  the  case  of  ortho-substituted 
aromatic  acids  which  can  only  be  esterified  with  great 
difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all. 

Nature , Nov.  19,  1903,  p.  64. 

orthosymmetric,  a.  2.  In  crystal.,  same  as 

orthorhombic. 

orthosymmetrically  (or'tho-si-met'ri-kal-i), 
adv.  In  accordance  with  right  symmetry, 
orthosymmetry  (6r-tho-sim'e-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
opdbc,  straight,  right,  + ovy/isTpla,  symmetry.] 
In  crystal. , right  symmetry  See  * symmetry,  6. 
Orthothetes  (6r-thoth'e-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bpddp,  straight,  + -derm;,  < rtbhai,  put,  place.] 
A genus  of  fossil  protrematous  brachiopods, 
of  the  family  Strophomenidse,  having  reversed 
convexo-concave  shells.  It  occurs  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous, 
orthotoluidine  (6r'tho-to-lu'i-din),  n.  [Gr. 
opf)6;,  straight,  right,  + E.  toluidine.]  An 
amine  base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  orthonitrotoluene.  Mixed  with 
paratoluidine  it  occurs  in  commercial  tolui- 
dine, which  is  a valuable  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  coal-tar  dyes, 
orthotomy  (or-thot'o-mi),  n.  \orthotom{ous) 
+ -y3.]  The  property  of  cutting  or  intersect- 
ing at  right  angles. 

ortnotrisene,  n.  2.  A caltrop  in  which  one 
of  the  arms  is  very  long  and  straight.  See 
* caltrop , 4. 

orthotrichozytrisene  (6r//tho-tri'/kok-si-tri'- 
en),  n.  [Gr.  opdog,  straight,  + rpixa,  three- 
fold, + hz'uQ,  sharp,  4-  rptaiva,  trident.]  In 
the  sponge-spicules,  a trichotrisene  or  thrice- 
branched  trisene  which  has  the  branches 
straight  or  sharp. 

orthotriod  (or  - tho  - tri ' od),  n.  [Gr.  op66c, 
straight,  + E.  triod.]  In  the  sponge-spicules, 
a triod  in  which  the  arms  are  equal  and  one 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  two. 
orthotropy  (dr-thot'ro-pi),  n.  [orthotrop(ous) 
+ -y3.]  In  hot.,  the  condition  of  being  ortho t- 
ropous:  said  of  an  ovule, 
orthoxytrisene  (6r,/thok-si-tri'en),  n.  [Gr. 
op66g,  sti'aight,  + 6ft>c>  sharp,  4-  rptaiva,  tri- 
dent.] In  the  sponge-spicules,  a trisene  with 
the  arms  straight  and.  sharp.  See  trisene,  *oxy- 
trisene. 

orthozygous  (6r-thoz'i-gus),  o.  [Gr.  bpOip, 
straight,  + (vybv,  yoke,  + -ous.]  In  craniom., 
having  a stephanozygomatic  index  of  100. 
Orthroeene  (6r' thro -sen),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bpdpot;,  dawn,  + kcuvoc,  recent.]  In  geol.,  a 
term  adopted  by  W.  Dawson  for  the  Eocene 
Tertiary. 

ortica  ( or'ti-kii) , n.  [A  corruption  of  L.  urtica, 
nettle  (?).]  A kind  of  cloth  made  in  Europe 
from  the  fiber  of  the  American  plant  Urticas- 
trum  divaricatum.  Dodge,  Fiber  Plants,  p.  213. 
ortiga  (or-te'ga),  n.  [Sp.  ortiga,  nettle,  < Lat. 
urtica.']  In  Spanish  America,  a name  given 
to  a number  of  stinging  plants  of  various 
families,  and  also  to  those  which  resemble  net- 
tles in  appearance.  In  Mexico  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  introduced  ramie-fiber  plant, 
Bcehmeria  .nivea ; in  Porto  Rico  to  species  of 
TJrera,  including  U.  Caracasana  and  U.  baccifera, 
which  bear  edible  fruit ; in  the  warm  regions 
of  Mexico  to  species  of  Cohiba,  belonging  to 
the  EydrophyUacese,  especially  to  C.  urens; 
and  in  the  State  of  Jalisco  to  Tournefortia 


hirsutissima,  belonging  to  the  Boraginacese. 
See  cut  at  Bcehmeria. 

ortol  (6r'tol),  n.  A trade-name  for  a com- 
pound of  o-aminophenol  with  hydroquinone. 

It  is  used  as  a developer  in  photography. 
Ortonia  (6r-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  a personal 
name.]  A genus  of  extinct  tubicolous  worms 
forming  small  conical  irregular  tubes  and 
often  growing  in  clusters  from  a single  sur- 
face of  attachment.  It  occurs  in  Silurian 
rocks. 

orvinite  (or'vi-mt),  n.  See  * meteorite . 
oryctogeology  (o-rik//to-je-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
opvKTOc,  dug  out  (fossil),  -r  E.  geology.]  The 
classification  of  rocks  by  their  fossils, 
oryctographically  (o-ri‘k-to-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
With  respect  to  oryctography ; on  the  basis  of 
fossils;  paleontologically, 
orylic  (o-ril'ik),  a.  [Gr.  bp<k,  whey  (serum), 

+ - yl  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  CjgH^sOgN^ 
which  is  obtained,  together  with  succinic  and 
lactic  acids,  by  boiling  carniferrin  with  baryta- 
water.  It  is  a powder  easily  soluble  in  water. 

OS1,  Os  angular©,  the  small  bone  on  the  posterior  end 
oi  the  articulate  of  fishes.  To  it  a ligament  from  the  inter- 
opercular  is  attached. — Os  articulare,  the  posterior  of 
the  two  large  bones  forming  the  tower  jaw  in  fishes. — Os 
basilare,  the  basioccipital,  or  posterior  inferior  median 
bone  of  the  cranium  in  fishes. — Os  coracoideum,  vari- 
ously identified  in  fishes  as  the  hypocoracoid,  the  clavicle, 
the  postclavicle,  or  the  supraclavicle. — Os  cricoideum, 
in  fishes,  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  a paired  bone  behind 
the  fourth  gill-arch,  usually  bearing  teeth. — Os  dentale, 
the  dentary  bone,  the  anterior  and  the  tooth-bearing  one 
of  the  two  large  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  in  fishes. — Os 
extrascapulare,  the  pterotic,  the  outermost  of  the  pos- 
terior bones  of  the  cranium  in  fishes. — Os  frontale,  the 
frontal,  the  largest  bone  on  top  of  the  cranium  in  fishes. 

It  is  over  the  orbital  cavity,  and  is  usually  paired, 
but  sometimes  it  is  a single  bone. — Os  hamuli,  a small 
bone  developed  on  the  fifth  metacarpal  of  some  primates. 
— Os  intermaxillare,  the  premaxillary,  the  anterior 
of  the  two  large  bones  which  form  the  upper  border  of 
the  mouth  in  teleost  fishes. — Os  interparietale, 
the  epiotic,  one  of  the  superior  bones  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cranium  in  fishes. — Os  j apouicum, 
in  anthrop.,  the  lower  portion  of  the  malar  bone 
when  divided  by  a transversal  suture. — Os  lenticulare. 
Same  as  os  orbiculare.— Osmastoideum.  (fi)  The  epiotic, 
one  of  the  superior  posterior  bones  of  the  cranium  in 
fishes  : not  the  ‘os  mastoideum  ’ of  Stannius.  (c)  Same 
as  *os  extrascapulare.— Os  maxillare,  the  maxillary, 
the  posterior  one  of  the  two  large  bones  which  border  the 
mouth  above  in  fishes.  It  articulates  with  the  premaxil- 
lary.— Os  nasi,  the  nasal,  a bone  in  fishes  in  relationship 
with  the  olfactory  cavity.— Os  naviculare,  the  scaphoid 
bone.— Os  occipitale  externum,  the  epiotic,  one  of 
the  superior  posterior  bones  of  the  cranium  in  fishes.— 
Os  occipitale  laterale,  the  exoccipital,  one  of  the 
paired  occipital  bones  in  fishes.  There  is  one  on  each  side 
of  the  foramen  magnum. — OS  occipitale  superius, 
the  supra-occipital,  the  superior  median  bone  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cranium  in  fishes. — Os  palatlnum, 
the  palatine,  the  anterior  bone  of  the  palatoquadrate  arch 
in  fishes.  It  often  bears  teeth.—  Os  parletale,  the  parie- 
tal, one  of  a pair  of  bones  just  posterior  to  the  frontals  in 
fishes.— Os  pharyngeum  superius,  the  superior  phar- 
yngeal, asuperior  Done  of  the  gill-arches  of  fishes,  usually 
bearing  teeth.— Ospterygoldeum.usuallythepterygoid; 
sometimes  the  meso-pterygoid,  a bone  in  fishes  just  be- 
hind the  eyeball.— Os  quadratum.  (b)  The  quadrate,  the 
bone  in  teleost  fishes  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is  hinged.— 
Ossa  carpi,  the  coracoid  elements  (hypocoracoid  and  hy- 
percoracoid), the  bones  in  fishes  to  which  the  actinosts 
are  attached.— Ossa  lnfraorbitalla,  the  suborbitals,  a 
chain  of  small  dermal  bones  extending  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye  in  fishes.— Ossa  lnterspinalia,  thein- 
temeural  spines,  the  spines  which  support  the  dorsal  fin 
of  fishes  and  extend  between  the  neural  spines.— Ossa 
jugalla,  the  suborbitals,  the  chain  of  small  dermal  bones 
extending  below  the  eye  in  fishes.— Ossa  metaearpl, 
the  actinosts,  the  small  bones  which  support  the  pectoral 
fin  in  fishes.— Ossa  orbitalia,  the  suborbitals,  the  ring 
of  small  bones  which  borders  the  eye  below,  in  fishes. — 
Os  sphenoldeum  anterlus,  the  basisphenoid,  a small 
bone  anterior  to  the  inner  wingB  of  the  prodtic  which 
roof  the  myodome.— Os  sphenoldeum  basilare,  the 
parasphenoid,  a long  median  bone  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  fishes.  It  lies  between  the  vomer  and  the  basi- 
occipital. — Os  styloideum,  the  interhyal,  the  upper- 
most of  the  hyoid  bones  in  fishes.  It  attaches  the  hyoid 
arch  to  the  hyomandibular.— Os  Sylvli.  Same  as  os  or- 
biculare.—Os  symplectlcum,  the  symplectic,  a bone 
situated  between  the  hyomandibular  and  the  quadrate  in 
fishes. — Os  temporale,  the  hyomandibular,  an  important 
bone  in  the  skull  of  fishes.  It  suspends  most  of  the  lateral 
bones  of  the  head  from  the  cranium. —Os  termlnale,  the 
nasal,  one  of  a pair  of  anterior  bones  in  the  cranium  of 
fishes.  It  is  usually  attached  to  the  frontal  and  extends 
over  the  olfactory  organ.— Os  tbyreoldeum,  in  fishes, 
the  hypobranchials  of  the  first  and  second  arches,  lower 
bones  of  the  gill-arches,  above  and  at  each  side  of  the  basi- 
branchials.  — Os  transversum,  the  mesopterygoid,  a 
bone  behind  the  eyeball  of  fishes,  attached  to  the  ptery- 
goid and  palatine.— Os  trigonum,  a small  bone  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  astragalus,  sometimes  separate  and 
sometimes  attached  to  that  bone. — Os  tympanl,  the 
metapterygoid,  a bone  in  fishes  behind  the  mesoptery- 
goid.— Os  uncinatum,  in  ornith.,  a small  bone  attached 
to  the  free  or  ventral  end  of  the  lachrymal,  and  in  its 
typical  form  somewhat  hook-shaped.  It  is  found  in  gulls 
and  some  other  birds.— Os  xiphoides,  the  sternum.— 
Os  zygomaticum,  the  suborbitals,  the  chain  of  small 
bones  below  the  eye  in  fishes.  It  usually  bears  a sensory 
tube. 

0.  S.  An  abbreviation  (d)  of  the  Latin  oculus 


oscillator 

sinister,  left  eye ; (e)  of  old  school ; (/)  of  old 
side  ; ( g ) of  Outside  Sentinel. 

0.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Ordo 
Sancti  Augustini,  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

Osage  group.  See  *group L 
osamine  (os-am'in),  n.  [- ose  + amine.]  An 
amino  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  al- 
coholic ammonia  on  the  hexoses. 
osar  (o'sar),  n.  pi.  [Sw.  dsar,  pi.  of  <5 s:  see 
*ds  and  os3.]  1 Same  as  asar,  pi.  of  ds,  os3. 

— 2.  [sing.]  Same  as  os3.  A ridge  of  glacial 
debris  of  considerable  longitudinal  extent, 
showing  rough  water-stratification : same  as 
eshar.  Also  called  serpent-lcame. 

Eskers  or  osars  is  the  name  applied  to  certain  well- 
defined  ridges  of  more  or  less  completely-stratified  drift. 

It.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1892,  p.  4L 

osar-plain  (o'sar-i  Ian),  n.  In  geol.,  the  ex- 
panded distal  end  of  an  eskar;  a glacial  sand- 
plain. 

osazone  (os-az'on),  n.  [-ose  + azo-  + -one.] 

A yellow  crystalline  compound  formed  by  the 
action  of  phenyl-hydrazine  on  a sugar  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid.  Glucose  yields  phenyl- 
glucosazone,  C18H22N404,  usually  called  glucosazone. 
The  other  hexoses,  except  inosite,  which  is  not  a true 
sugar,  yield  osazone  of  the  same  composition  but  differ- 
ing in  molecular  structure.  Some  of  the  saccharobioses, 
as  maltose  and  lactose,  yield  osazones  of  the  composition 
<-241432^409 » others,  such  as  cane-sugar,  are  first  broken 
down  into  hexoses,  which  then  form , the  osazones, 
(-I8U24N4O4.  Osazones  of  the  same  composition  but 
unlike  in  molecular  structure  differ  in  their  melting- 
points,  solubility,  etc.,  and  are  thus  of  importance  in 
identifying  the  sugars. 

0.  S.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Ordo 
Sancti  Benedicti,  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
Oscarella  (os-ka-rel'a),  m.  [NL.]  The  typical 

.---rv  " genus  of  the  family 

Oscarellidse.  Vos- 
maer>  1881. 

[SL.  Oscarella  + 
-idee.]  A family  of 
myxospongidans 
having  spherical 

Oscarella  lobularis.  I After  Schulte.)  ciliated  chambers. 

Two  thirds  natural  size.  It  Contains  the  Sin- 

(From  Lankester's  " Zoology.")  gje  genus  Oscarella, 

found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  the  surface, 
oscheoplasty  (os'ke-o-plas-ti),M.  [Gr.  oaxeov, 
scrotum,  + tr Waorb;,  formed,  + -j/3.]  Restora- 
tion of  defects  in  the  scrotum  by  a surgical 
operation. 

oschophoria  (os-ko-fo'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  ooxotpopia,  < baxotpbpor,  bearing  vine- 
branches,  < ogxoq,  a branch,  esp.  of  the 
vine,  + -tjiopoc,  i ipbpeiv,  bear.]  A festival  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens  in  which  a procession  of 
boys  dressed  as  women  marched  from  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  to  that  of  Athene  Skiras. 
OSCillant  (os'i-lant),  a.  [L.  oscillans,  ppr.  of 
oscillare,  swing.  See  oscillate.]  Swinging 
backward  and  forward  ; oscillating. 
Oscillating  current,  separator,  series.  See 
*currenD,  * separator , * series . 
oscillation,  n.  5.  In  math.,  the  difference,  for 
values  of  x in  the  interval  (x  — h,  x + li),  be 
tween  the  lowest  value  that  a real  function  fx 
of  a real  variable  x cannot  exceed  and  the  high- 
est value  below  which/*  cannot  fall.— Hertzian 
oscillation,  an  electromagnetic  wave  of  the  kind  dis- 
covered by  Hertz;  a Hertzian  wave  (see  *wave  1).— 
Needle  of  oscillation.  See  -kuredU’. — Oscillation 
galvanometer,  transformer.  See  -tegaloanometer , 
■^transformer.— Oscillation  Of  a function  in  the  num- 
ber interval  (a,  b),  tile  difference  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  limits  of  the  values  off  lx)  in  (a,  b). — Retinal 
Oscillation, in  exper.psychol.,  a term  introduced  byChar- 
pentier  iu  1891  for  the  following  and  similar  phenomena. 
A white  sector  of  90°is  pasted  on  a hlackdisk  of  25-30  centi- 
meters diameter,  and  the  disk  is  rotated  once  per  second. 
If  the  middle  of  the  disk  is  fixated,  the  retreating  edge 
of  the  black  is  always  followed  by  a narrow  shadowy 
sector  in  the  white.  The  retina  on  first  being  stimulated 
with  white  apparently  reacts  in  the  direction  of  black, 
then  swings  again  toward  white,  and  so  on.  E.  C.  San- 
ford, Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  168. 

oscillator,  n.  4.  A motor  in  which  the  piston 
oscillates  in  the  cylinder  over  a minute  range 
at  high  speed.  In  combination  with  a dynamo 
it  is  used  to  obtain  current  s of  high  frequency. 
— 5.  In  wireless  teleg.,  that  part  of  the  transmit- 
ting apparatus  which  produces  the  electric 
waves  or  oscillations.  See  wireless  ★ telegraphy . 

The  function  of  the  receiving  aerial  is  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  these  two  operations  above  and  below 
ground.  When  the  electric  waves  fall  upon  it,  they  give 
rise  to  electromotive  force  in  the  receiving  aerial,  and 
therefore  produce  oscillations  in  it  which,  in  fact,  are 
electric  currents  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  receiving 


oscillator 

aerial.  We  may  say  that  the  transmitting  aerial,  the  re- 
ceiving aerial  and  the  earth  form  one  gigantic  Hertz 
oscillator.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Sept.,  1903,  p.  442. 

Hertz  oscillator,  a device  used  by  Heinrich  Hertz  in 
hia  study  of  electric  waves  for  producing  electric  oscilla- 


Same  as 


P 
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cord,  the  effect  of  trains  on  bridges,  or  of  mov- 
ing machinery  in  buildings,  or  the  effect  of 
earth-movements  on  structures, 
oscillometer  (os-i-lom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
oscillare , swing,  + Gr.  pkrpov,  measure.]  A 
device  for  indicating  and  measuring  the  rolling 
of  a ship.  It  consists  of  a motor-driven  gyro- 
scope mounted  in  gimbals,  which  maintains 
its  absolute  plane  of  rotation  in  space  and,  by 
the  movement  of  pointers  along  scales  attached 
to  the  frame,  shows  the  angular  departure  of 
the  vessel  from  the  vertical.  Sci.  Amer..  Julv 
29,  1890.  ’ y 

oscillophone  (os'i-lo-fon),  n.  The  trade-name 
of  a microphonia  receiver  with  resistances, 
used  in  testing  telephone  circuits. 

OSCillum  (os'i-lum),  n. ; pi.  oscilla  (-la).  The 
trade-name  for  a special  form  of  spark-plug 
for  explosion-engines. 

OSCine2  (os'in),  n.  A crystalline  alkaloid, 
C8H13O2-N,  found  in  crude  belladonine  and 
also  made  from  other  alkaloids.  It  melts  at 
110°  C.  Also  called  pseudatropine,  scopoline, 
and  oxytropine. 

oscinid  (os'i-nid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  of  the 

Oscinidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  dipterous  family  Oscinidse. 

Jscitance  (os'i-tans),  n.  Same  as  oscitancy. 
osculable  (os'kq-la-bl),  a.  [L.  osculare,  kiss, 
+ -ble.]  That  may  be  kissed.  [Rare.] 

.......  0ter  “ oscularis—  Oscular  sphlnc- 

shortened  to  enable  the  moving  parts  to  follow  the  rapid  i ** J®  *sp‘  . cter‘ 

In  1892  Moler  con-  OSCUlcltJG,  V.  l.  Osculating  surface.  S ee 'ksurface, 


osmogram 

element  may  carry  a pen  or  tracing-point,  Osiandrist  (o-si-an'drist),  n.  and  a. 
wh  1 PaPer?  borne  on  a fixed  support,  is  *Osiandrian. 
moved  before  the  tracer  as  the  latter  oscillates;  osier,  n.~  Green  osier  (a\  See  „*t>r  th\ 

^eraed : USed^to  re-  round-leaved  dogwood,  Cornua  circinata,  or the  alternate6 

leaved  dogwood, 
C.  alter  nifolia,  the 


Hertz  Oscillator. 

tions  of  uniform  and  definite  frequency.  One  of  the 
numerous  forms  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  P and  F, 
two  metallic  rods,  r and  r',  terminating  in  polished  balls 
also  of  metal,  and  a spark-gap,  A,  of  one  centimeter  or 
less  between  the  balls.  The  rods  are  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  an  induction-coil.— Linear  oscillator,  in 
elect.,  a Hertz  oscillator  in  which  linear  conductors,  as 
rods  or  wires,  are  substituted  for  the  plates  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Oscillatory  discharge,  electric  discharge,  as  of  a con- 
denser, in  which,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  circuit,  a 
number  of  periodic  and  rapidly  diminishing  reversals  of 
change  occur  before  equilibrium  is  established.  Light- 
ning frequently  takes  the  form  of  an  oscillatory  discharge, 
and  the  discharge  of  an  induction-coil  or  static  machine 
may  readily  be  rendered  oscillatory  by  adjusting  the  ca- 
pacity, inductance,  and  resistance  of  the  circuit 

oscillogram  (os'i-lo-gram),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  os - 
cillare,  swing , + Gr.  ypdfi/iaf  a writing.]  The 
graphic  trace  or  record  made  by  an  oscillo- 
graph. 

oscillograph  (os'i-lo-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
oscillare , swing,  + Gr.  ypatyeiv,  write.]  1.  An 

instrument  for  recording  alternating-current  tu  luc  uipterous  ramiiy 
wave-forms  and  for  the  study  of  electrical  os-  oscitance  (os'i-tans),  n. 

cilia, firms.  Tbo  ftai'illmn.onb  4r»  Zt-a  n.nnl  „ 1 _ n nil  1 n ^ f /I — " * 1 _ i.l\ 


White  Osier  ( Leucothol  racetnosa). 
a,  flower;  b,  pistil ; c,  stamen. 
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Hotchkiss  Oscillograph,  Figure  i. 


dilations.  The  oscillograph  in  its  usual  form  is  a de- 
velopment of  the  D’ Arson val  galvanometer  in  which  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  period  of  the  instrument  is  sufficiently 

shortened  to  enable  the  moving  part0  **• 

oscillations  that  are  to  be  recorded, 
structed  a curve- 
writing  voltmeter 
for  recording  the 
changes  in  poten- 
tial in  the  coils  of 
dynamo  - machines 
which,  although 
lacking  in  sensi- 
tiveness and  inca- 
pable of  giving 
very  rapid  fluctua- 
tions, must  be 
regarded  as  the 
forerunner  of  the 
oscillograph.  It 
consistedof  a needle  of  soft  iron  mounted  between  the  poles 
of  a permanent  magnet  and  carrying  a very  light  pointer 
of  aluminium  by  means  of  which  the  movement  of  the 
needle  was  recorded  upon  a revolving  metallic  drum  with 
smoked  surface.  The  frequency  was  something  over  100 
complete  vibrations  per  second.  In  the  following  year 
Blondel,  to  whom  the  name  oscillograph  is  due,  described 
various  forms  of  the  instrument,  of  which  the  most  sue- 
cessful  consisted  of  a soft  iron  needle  and  mirror  pivoted 
between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet  and  vibrating  with 
a frequency  of  1,000  oscillations  per  second.  In  1894-95, 
by  greatly  reducing 
the  size  of  the  needle 
and  mirror  and 
mounting  the  same 
by  means  of  a quartz 
fiber  between  the 
poles  of  an  electro- 
mag let,  Hotchkiss 
succeeded  in  produc- 
galvanometer 

Hotchkiss  Oscillograph,  Figure  a.  , , 

.,  ..  T of  nearly  10,000  smgh 

vibrations  per  second.  The  essential  features  of  thisinstrm 
mentare  shown  in  Fig.  1 and  Fig.  2.  Theneedle  is  mounted 
between  the  pole-pieces  N and  S,  Fig.  l,  by  means  of  a fiber 
stretched  between  the  supports  r and  r\  about  which  is 
also  wound  a coil  of  wire  within  which  the  oscillations  to 
be  studied  are  set  up.  Ra3's  from  an  arc-light  Li,  Fig.  2, 
are  ^flectod  to  the  sensitive  plate  of  a camera,  S,  so  con- 
structed that  the  plate  can  be  shot  through  the  field  at 

With  this  mstru- 

e 


Oscillatory  parabola.  See  ^parabola 2. 

-ose.  [I.  L.  -osus,  fern,  -osa,  neut.  -osum,  ear- 
lier -on-sus,  a suffix  used  to  form,  from  nouns, 
adjectives  noting  fullness  or  supply,  and 
usually  equivalent  to  Eng.  adjectives  in  -fnl 
or  -?/l,  as  copiosus,  plentiful ; odiosus,  hateful ; 
nebulosus,  cloudy;  nivosus,  snowy;  pluviosus, 


twigs  of  which  are 
green.  — Purple 
osier,  the  purple 
willow,  Salix  pur - 
purea.  — White 
osier,  (a)  See 
osier.  (6)  Leu- 
cothoe  racemosa, 
an  ornamental 
shrub  of  the  east- 
ern United  States 
with  racemes  of 
waxy  white  flowers 
borne  on  the  under 
side  of  recurved 
racemes. 

osiery,  n.  2. 

Basketwork. 
Haddon,  Evolu- 
tion in  Art,  p. 
104. 

-osis.  [NL.  L. 
-osis,  (.  Gr.  -oG.’.r 
(*-ur-yt- f),  ab- 
stract termination  (from  secondary  verbs  in 
-6-u,  inf.  -ovv),  as  in  yopQoatc,  forming;  pera- 
p6p<puois,  transforming,  metamorphosis;  (itu- 
aig,  way  of  life,  etc. ; opdua if,  straightening ; 
arhuots,  narrowing.]  A suffix  of  Greek  origin 
in  words  signifying  the  act  of  making  some- 
thing so-and-so  (equivalent  to  -ing,  -ation, 
etc.),  process,  state,  etc.,  as  in  anastomosis, 
orthosis,  sphrigosis.  In  medical  terms  it  often 
implies  an  abnormal  or  diseased  condition,  a* 
in  chlorosis,  melanosis,  necrosis,  neurosis,  sten- 
osis, trichinosis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

0.  Si.  An  abbreviation  of  Old  Slavonic. 
osmatic  (os-mat'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  6a pii, 
smell,  + -afie2.]  Relating  to  or  possessing 
the  sense  of  smell. 

The  related  doctrines  that  the  olfactory  organs  are 
large  in  osmatic,  small  or  absent  in  anosmatic  animals. 

Amer  Anthropologist,  Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  638. 


ramy;  vitiosus  faulty;  etc.  In  most  cases  osmatism  (os'ma-tizm), 

this  Latin  silffiv  IS  rprirpaontoH  lvtr  +V. ' ..  ' * 


- — v - — n.  [ osmat{ic ) 4- 

-ism.]  A well-developed  sense  of  smell. 
Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Feb.,  1903 
p.  369.  ’ 

Osmerus  (os-me'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Artedi),  < 
Gr.  uapypig,  odorous,  said  to  be  in  allusion  to 
the  meaning  ‘smell  ’ imagined  to  exist  in  the 
E.  smelt,  Dan.  smelt,  etc.  See  smelt2.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  (smelts)  of  the  family  Argen- 
tinidse,  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America 
■ dr;,, r m and  Europe. 

yW  must,  sweet  wme,  apparent^  imply-  Same  as  olfaction.  ’ 

mg  that  the  committee  meant  that  -ose  should  - ■ ■ - - 

represent  the  Greek  neuter  noun  ending  in 
-of.  But  this  is  rather  substitution  than 
representation.  The  form  -ose  in  modern 
French,  as  in  modem  English,  in  effect  repre 
sents  the  Latin  -osus  (see  def.  " 
glucose  and  the 


~ •>  7 . -V  1 a-cx  AAiyjrm  uaocB 

this  Latin  suffix  is  represented  by  the  form 
-ohs,  derived  through  Old  French  and  Middle 
English,  as  in  copious,  odious,  nebulous,  pluvi- 
ous, religious,  vicious,  etc.  See  -ous.  2.  In 
its  application  to  chemical  terms  -ose  first 
appeared  in  the  original  form  of  glucose, 
namely,  F.  glucose.  This  word  is  on  its  face 
composed  of  Gr.  yXvK(vg),  sweet,  + -ose  ; but 
in  the  original  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
French  ‘Acad<§mie  des  Sciences’  (1838),  in 


Vr“  -vv  ’ Ti,  , y impiy-  Same  as  olfaction. 

committee  meant  that  -ose  should  osmiamate  (os'mi-a-mat),  n.  [ osmiamlic ) + 
represent  the  Greek  neuter  noun  end,™  ] A salt  of  0Hrlliam’ic  aci]p  Potassium 

osmiamate  is  produced  by  acting  with  am- 
monia on  osmium  tetroxid  in  the  presence  of 
- potash.  _ It  forms  orange-yellow  crystals. 

-v—  ,ail<i  ln  osmiamic  (os-mi-am'ik),  a.  [osmium  4-  am- 
numerous  chemical  terms  ine  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 


Sja.il  U\j  6UUI  Li 

right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration, 
ment  not  only  alternating-cur- 
rent curves  but  likewise  curves 
showing  the  phenomena  of  the 
oscillatory  discharge  of  condens- 
ers may  be  recorded  with  great 
fidelity.  The  form  of  oscillo- 
graph now  generally  employed 
is  that  devised  by  Duddell  in 
1897.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a flat  strip  of  phosphor-bronze 
carried  vertically  up  through 
the  field  of  an  electromagnet, 
over  a roller,  and  down  through 
the  field  parallel  to  itself;  to 

these  strips  in  the  middle  of  the  Duddell  OscTlWraph. 
field  the  mirror  and  needle  are  Figure  3. 

attached.  The  frequency  of  oscillation  reaches  .0003  of  a 
second.  When  a current  is  sent  through  the  strip  from  A 
to  B (Fig.  3)  the  portion  in  which  the  current  is  flowing 
upward  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  flow  is  downward,  and  the  mirror  is  deflected. 
1 he  spot  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  is  thrown  upon 
the  screen  for  observation,  or  upon  a moving  photographic 
plate  for  permanent  record. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  recording  graphically  the 
motions  of  oscillation  of  any  structure  or  ele- 
ment as  to  frequency  and 'magnitude.  The 


ing  a galvanometer  ^omiuai  terms  ine  -j-  .Noting  an  acid  obtained  bv 

having  a frequency  formed  on  the  same  model,  it  is  commonly  so  decomDosine*  its  barium  salt  with  c„i 

Of  nearly  10,000  single  taken.]  1.  A suffix  occurring  in  many  Enu-  ^ t?  i>anum  salt. ™th  d!lu^e  sul- 

f-f A ]•  l .•  , uuiuiuug  u many  Mg-  phunc  acid.  It  forms  a yellow  solution  in 

‘rater>  whk'h  if  concentrated  soon  undergoes 
scientific  use,  from  Latin  or  Middle  Latin  ad-  decomposition.  Its  formula  is  HNOsOo  and 
lClliC08e’  fobose,  jocose,  it  probably  contains  the  nRroso^roup  3’ 
BntPAntl  ™ i Pl,osci  verbose,  etc.  In  the  sev-  osmiate  (os'mi-at),  n.  [osmium  + -afcl.]  A 
century  many  adjectives  before  that  salt  of  osmic  acid:  same  as  os, note. 
date  and  since  spelled  with  -ous  were  often  osmite  (os'mlt),  n.  [ osmtium ) + - ite 2 1 In 
spelled  with  -ose,.  probably  not  always  with  a chem.,  a name  formerly  given  to  what  is  now 

f0mpoSe,_?tmn“act  nouns  in^y  from  adl  acW™  “ “ " °Smiate;  * ^ °f  °SmiC 

alobositv.  inrJitmnZi^n  It!  -™r^i "though  wlthhdifficuTty, 
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globosity,  jocosity,  pomposity,  etc. — 2.  In  chem. . 
(a)  A suffix  designating  members  of  the  group 
of  sugars,  as  glucose,  lactose , maltose,  etc.  (6) 
A suffix  showing  that  the  substance  is  a pri- 
mary decomposition-product  of  a proteid,  as 
albumose,  etc. 

O.  S.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Ordo 
Sancti  Francisci,  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

OShac  (o'shak),  n.  [Persian  ushak .]  A plant 
of  the  parsley  family,  Dorema  Ammoniacum , 
which  yields  gum  ammoniac.  See  ammoniac 


fused  into  globules  by  means  of  the  electric  furnace. — 
Osmium  tetroxid,  a substance  produced  by  heating 
finely  divided  osmium  in  the  air,  or  by  oxidizing  it  with 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia.  It  forms  nearly  colorless, 
transparent  crystals,  more  fusible  than  wax,  readily  sub- 
liming at  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  and,  when  melted, 
boiling  at  100°  C.  The  odor  of  the  vapor  is  penetrating 
and  violently  irritant,  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  lungs  being 
more  dangerously  attacked  than  by  chlorin.  A painful 
eruption  is  also  produced  upon  the  skin  by  this  substance. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  but  does  not  give  rise  *to  an  acid, 
behaving  as  one  of  the  neutral  peroxids.  It  ia  used  in 
staining  histological  preparations  for  examination  with 
the  microscope. 


and  Dorema.  uiiuiuonupc, 

Osiandrian,  n.  II.  a.  Of  ot  pertaining  to  osmogram1  (os 'mo -gram),  n.  [Gr.  bapii, 
Osiander,  a German  smeJ  > + . ypappa,  a writing.]  Literally,  a 
smell- writing;  hence  a message  conveyed  by 
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the  doctrine  of  Andreas  Osiander,  a German 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  and  a disciple 
of  Luther.  He  agreed  fundamentally  with  his  master, 
but  propounded  a mystical  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  claiming  that  it  is  not  an  imputation  but  an  infusion 
of  the  divine  righteousness. 


smell.  [Rare.] 

If  we  ever  fully  know  the  higher  osmograms  of  aphro- 
disiacs and  the  aura  seminal  is,  love  itself  may  be  raised 
to  a higher  level.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  16. 


osmogram 

OSmogram2  (os'mo-gram),  n.  [ osmo(tic ) + Or. 
y poppa,  a writing.]  A graphic  record  of  osmotic 
force. 

osmograph  (os'mo-gr&f),  n.  [osmo(tic)  + Gr. 
ypd<j>eiv,  write.]  An  instrument  which  regis- 
ters osmotic  force  or  records  the  height  of  the 
liquid  in  an  osmometer. 

osmology1  (os-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  bnp.fi,  odor, 
+ -Aoyia,  < Aeyecv,  speak.]  The  study  of  odors 
and  of  their  appreciation  by  the  senses. 
osmology2  (os-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  iiapig,  im- 
pulsion (see  osmosis),  + -\oyia,  < Vtyuv,  speak.] 
The  study  of  the  phenomenon  of  osmosis, 
osmon  (os'mon),  n.  The  trade-name  of  peat 
dried  by  a special  process  and  offered  for  sale 
in  the  form  of  briquets  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

OSmOSe,  n Electric  osmose.  See  electrical  endormo- 

sis,  under  endomnosis.—  Osmose  process.  See  ★process, 
osmose  (os'mos),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  osmosed, 
ppr.  osmosing,  [osmose,  ».]  To  diffuse  through 
a septum,  as  in  osmosis  ; exhibit  osmosis, 
osmotactic  (os-mo-tak'tik),  a.  [osmotaxis 
(-tact-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  motion 
of  organisms  in  relation  to  density  or  osmotic 
value  of  a liquid ; exhibiting  osmotaxis. 
osmotaxis  (os-mo-tak'sis),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr. 
acpbc,  impulsion  ’ (see  osmosis),  + ra^tq,  dis- 
position, arrangement.]  The  movement  of 
cells  or  of  organisms  in  relation  to  the  density 
or  osmotic  value  of  the  liquid  they  are  in, 
and  not  in  relation  to  its  chemical  nature. 
Osmotic  equivalent.  See  -^equivalent.— Osmotic  pres- 
sure,  the  pressure  which  causes  diffusion  between  the 
solution  of  a substance  and  its  solute  or  between  solu- 
tions differing  in  concentration.  The  existence  of  os- 
motic pressure  may  be  demonstrated  and  its  magnitude 
measured  by  the  use  of  a semipermeable  membrane. 
Such  membranes  have  the  property  of  permitting  the 
solute  to  pass  through  more  freely  than  the  particles  of 
the  dissolved  substance  are  able  to  do.  Animal  mem- 
branes, such  as  parchment  or  the  skin  of  a bladder,  were 
first  used  for  experiments  in  osmosis,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  prepare  semipermeable  mem- 
branes artificially  by  precipitating  certain 
substances,  such  as  gelatinous  copper  ferro- 
cyanide,  within  interstices  of  a porous  sub- 
stance such  as  porcelain.  If  a glass  tube,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  closed  by  a semiperme- 
able membrane,  is  partly  submerged  in  a 
vessel  containing  water,  and  if  a concen- 
trated solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  poured 
into  the  tube  until  the  heights  of  the  liquid 
within  and  without  are  the  same,  osmosis 
will  take  place.  The  semipermeable  mem- 
brane permits  the  free  passage  of  water,  but 
impedes  the  passage  of  the  dissolved  parti- 
cles of  the  salt.  The  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  solution  will  cause  water  to  enter  the 
tube,  gradually  raising  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

This  process  will  continue  until  the  hydro- 
static pressure  due  to  the  difference  of  level 
in  the  tube  and  in  the  surrounding  vessel 
balances  the  osmotic  pressure  (see  Fig.  1).  Osmotic 
pressures  in  certain  cases  reach  very  large  values.  If  the 
solution  within  the  tube,  for  example,  consists  of  cane- 
sugar  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  may  rise  in  the  tube 
to  a height  of  30  feet  or  more.  Osmotic  pressures  of  sev- 
eral atmospheres  have  been  repeatedly  measured.  To 
determine  these  large  pressures,  Pfeffer  made  use  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a porcelain  cell, 
c,  rendered  semipermeable,  into  the  mouth  of  which  a 
glass  tube,  g,  is  inserted.  This  tube  is  closed  above  and 
connects  through  a side  opening  with  a mercury  mano- 
meter as  shown.  The  cell  and  the  glass 
tube  are  filled  with  the  solution  to  be 
tested,  and  the  cell  is  then  submerged  in 
a vessel  of  water.  The  compression  of 
the  air  column  in  the  top  of  the  closed 
tube  of  the  manometer  affords  a measure 
of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution. 
Osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
g concentration  of  the  solution  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  membrane. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  many  solutions 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
c it  directly,  except  in  the  case  of  compara- 
tively dilute  solutions,  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  the  membrane.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  compute  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutions  which  are  too  great 
for  measurement.  The  laws  of  osmotic 
pressure  have  been  found  to  be  strictly 
analogous  to  those  governing  gas  pres- 
sures. In  the  case  of  gases  the  pressure, 
according  to  Boyle’s  law,  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  volume,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
pressure  of  a gas  varies  directly  as  the  concentration  of 
the  gas,  just  as  the  osmotic  pressure  varies  directly  with 
the  concentration  of  the  solution.  According  to  Charles  s 
law  for  gases,  the  pressure  of  a gas  increases  with  the 
temperature,  the  increase  being  *73  per  degree  centi- 
grade. Osmotic  pressure  likewise  increases  with  tem- 
perature and  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Principle  of  Soret.  It  has  been  shown  by  Soret  that  if  a 
portion  of  a homogeneous  solution  be  maintained  at  a 
temperature  different  from  the  remainder  the  solution 
increases  in  concentration  in  the  cold  portions,  a phe- 
nomenon analogous  to  that  which  is  observed  in  the  case 
of  gases.  Application  of  Avogadro’s  law  to  osmotic  pres- 
sure. According  to  the  law  of  Avogadro,  equal  volumes 
of  gases  at  a given  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the 
same  number  of  particles.  It  has  been  found  that,  in 
equal  volumes  of  solutions  which  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  the  number  of  dis- 
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solved  particles  is  equal,  and  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  a solution  is  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
gas  containing  a number  of  particles  per  unit  volume 
equal  to  the  number  of  dissolved  particles  per  unit 
volume  in  the  solution.  Exceptions  to  the  laws  of  osmotic 
pressure.  Just  as  there  are  exceptions  to  the  laws  of 
gases,  which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to  an  ideal  gas, 
so  in  the  case  of  osmotic  pressure  numerous  and  signifi- 
cant exceptions  are  found.  Many  solutions  exhibit  osmotic 
pressure  in  excess  of  that  which  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  number  of  molecules  held  in  solution.  This  discrep- 
ancy is,  however,  explained  upon  the  theory  of  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  according  to  which,  when  acids,  salts, 
or  bases  are  dissolved  in  water,  their  molecules  are  broken 
up  into  smaller  particles,  called  ions,  so  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  dissolved  particles  and  there- 
fore a corresponding  increase  in  the  osmotic  pressure. — 
Osmotic  theory.  See  kosmotic  pressure. 
osmund1,  ti. — Royal  Osmund,  the  royal  fern,  Os- 
munda  regalis.  See  osmund 1 and  Osmunda. 
OSphranter  (os-fran'ter),  n.  [Gr.  boQpavTf/pio £•, 
smelling,  able  to  smell,  < batppaiveodai,  smell.] 
Same  as  antilopine  *kangaroo. 
osphretic  (os-fret'ik),  a.  [Gr.  baippyTiieSr,  < 
baippr/ri.q  smelling.]  Same  as  olfactory. 
Osphyolax  (os-fi-6'laks), ».  [NL.,<  Gr.  bc<pvr, 

the  small  of  the  back,  + w/laf,  oiAaf,  a furrow, 
a groove.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Syngnathidse.  The  only  known  example  was 
taken  in  the  open  Atlantic, 
osseid  (os'e-id),  n.  [L.  osseus,  bony,  + -id2.] 
A term  formerly  used  to  designate  albumi- 
noids. 

ossements  (os'ments),  n.  pi.  [F.  ossements,  < 
ML.  ossamenta,  dead,  bones,  < L.  os  (oss-), 
bone.]  Human  bones  from  which  the  flesh 
has  been  taken;  hones  of  the  dead. 

It  [blood]  had  been  poured  upon  these  oesements,  which 
were  afterwards  covered  with  earth. 

Is.  Taylor , Anc.  Chr.,  IL  263.  N.  E.  D. 

osseocartilaginous  (os,/e-6-kar'l'ti-laj'i-nus),  a. 
[L.  osseus,  of  bone,  + cartilago  (-agin-),  carti- 
lage, + -ous.]  Relating  to  both  hone  and 
cartilage. 

osseofibrous  (os^e-o-fi'brus),  a.  [L.  osseus, 
bony,  + "ft.  fibrous.]  In  histol.,  combining  the 
characters  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and 
bone,  or  representing  a transition  between 
these  two  kinds  of  tissue, 
osseomucoid  (os'e-o-mu/koid),  n.  [L.  osseus, 
bony,  + E.  mucoid.]  A mucoid  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  osseous  tissue. 

OSSia  (os-se'a),  conj.  [It.  ossia,  orig.  o sia, 
‘or  be  it’:  o (<  L.  aut),  or;  sia  (L.  sit),  3d 
pers.  sing.  subj.  of  essere,  be.]  In  music,  a 
direction  indicating  an  alternative  form  of  a 
passage,  either  one  that  is  easier  or  one  suited 
to  a different  variety  of  instrument.  Also 
oppure  and  ovvero. 

Ossianism  (osh'ian-izm),  n.  [ Ossian  + -ism.] 
The  literary  characteristics  of  Ossianie  poetry; 
partiality  for  the  Ossianie  style. 

Ossianize  (osh'ian-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Ossianized,  ppr.  Ossianizing.  [Ossian  + -ise.] 
To  change  or  translate  (a  poem)  into  the  style 
of  Macpherson’s  “Ossian.” 

Ossicle,  n.— Dermal  ossicle,  a small  bone,  ot  irregular 

shape,  embedded  in  the  skill.  Such  dermal  ossicles  are 
found  in  many  reptiles  and  in  the  extinct  ground-sloths  of 
the  genus  Grypotherium.—  Radial  ossicle,  a sesamoid 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist,  found  in  its  extreme  form 
in  the  large  curved  bone  of  the  mole. 

ossiculectomy  (os//i-ku-lek'to-mi),  n.  [L.  ossi- 
culum, ossicle,  + Gr.  in ropf/,  excision.]  Ex- 
cision of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear. 

The  operation  known  as  ossiculectomy  (that  is,  removal 
of  drum  membrane  and  small  bones). 

Med.  Record,  Aug.  3,  1907,  p.  198. 

ossiculotomy  (osH-ku-lot'o-mi), ».  [L.  ossicu- 
lum, ossicle,  + Gr.  -ropia,  < rapeiv,  cut.]  Sec- 
tion through  one  or  more  of  the  ossicles  of 
the  middle  ear. 

Ossiculum,  n.  — Ossiculum  Bertinl.  See  bones  of 
Benin,  under  bonel.— Ossiculum  Camperl,  a sesamoid 
found  in  the  wrist  of  some  apes,  the  supposed  homologue 
of  that  center  of  ossification  in  man  known  as  the  inter- 
medium antebrachii.—  Ossiculum  Daubentonl,  a sesa- 
moid, which  occurs  in  the  wrist  of  the  gibbons,  Hylobates, 
considered  a3  homologous  with  the  proximal  or  carpal 
portion  of  the  pisiform  of  man. — Ossiculum  palatinum. 
See  the  extract 

In  other  forms,  e.g.  Gnira,  Crotophaga,  the  antorbital 
plate,  though  large,  has  the  external  lateral  and  inferior 
borders  deeply  excised.  In  such  cases  the  orbito-nasal 
foramen  described  above  is  represented  by  a notch.  At- 
tached to  the  inferior  border  of  this  plate  is  a vestigial 
ossiculum  palatinum,  which,  however,  is  generally  want- 
ing in  dried  skulls.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  London , 1903,  p.  263. 

ossicusp  (os'i-kusp),  n.  [L.  os  (oss-),  bone,  + 
cuspis , a point.]  A conical  bony  born,  such 
as  those  found  in  the  okapi. 

It  [the  okapia]  is  closely  related  to  Samotherium, 

• especially  in  the  presence  of  these  suprafrontal  ossicusps 
(conical  bony  horns).  Science,  Nov.  7,  1902,  p.  752. 


osteocachexia 

ossifiant  (os'i-fi-ant),  a.  [F.  ossifiant,  ppr.  of 
ossifier,  ossify,  + -ant.]  Becoming  rigid  as  if 
ossifying;  ossifying.  [Rare.] 

Assuming,  not  that  the  human  being  has  no  skeleton, 
but  that  it  is  all  skeleton,  it  rounds  an  ossijiant  theory  of 
progress  on  this  negation  of  a soul ; and  having  shown 
the  utmost  that  may  be  made  of  bones,  and  constructed  a 
number  of  interesting  geometrical  figures  with  death’s- 
heads  and  humeri,  successfully  proves  the  inconvenience 
of  the  reappearance  of  a soul  among  these  corpuscular 
structures.'  Ruskin,  Unto  this  Last,  p.  19. 

OSSificatory  (os  'i-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.  [ossific  + 
-atory.]  Having  a tendency  to  ossification; 
ossifying.  [Rare.] 

ossifier  (os'i-fi-er),  n.  That  which  ossifies.  N. 
E.  D. 

Ossifluent  (o-sif'lo-ent),  a.  [L.  os  (oss-),  hone, 
+ fluens  (fluent-), ’flowing.]  Relating  to  or 
proceeding  from  disintegration  of  bone : said 
of  an  abscess  associated  with  caries  of  bone. 
OSSifrage,  n.  2.  The  lammergeier,  Gypaetus 
barbatus. 

Hence  its  name  Ossifrage,  by  which  the  Hebrew  Peres 
isrightly  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  ot  the 
Bible.  Newton,  Diet,  of  Birds,  p.  503. 

OSSipite  (os'ip-it),  n.  [ Ossipee , a local  name  con- 
nected with  Ossipees,  a tribe  of  Indians  living 
at  one  time  in  New  Hampshire,  + -ite2.]  In 
petrog.,  a variety  of  gabbro  containing  olivin, 
diallage,  and  labradorite.  Hitchcock,  1871. 
ossuary,  n.  3.  A hone-cave,  or  deposit  formed 
largely  of  hones,  belonging  to  late  geological 
times.  N.  E.  D. 

OStalgia  (os-tal'jiii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bareov, 
bone,  + aAyof,  pain.]  Pain  in  a bone, 
ostarthritis  (ost-ar-thri'tis),  n.  Same  as  + os- 
teoarthritis. 

osteal,  a.  2.  Relating  to  bony  tissue. 
OSteamoeba  (os'/te-a-me'b&),  n.;  pi.  ostea- 
moebse  (-be).  [NL.,  < Gr.  bareov,  hone,  + apmj}y, 
exchange  (see  amoeba).]  A name  applied  to  a 
bone-cell  or  bone-corpuscle.  Compare  *mya- 
mceba,  neuramceba,  etc.  Cones. 
osteite  (os'te-it),  n.  [Gr.  bareov,  bone,  + -ite2.] 
See  the  extract. 

I have  found  it  convenient  to  add  two  new  terms  to 
the  general  terminology  of  the  skeleton.  An  independent 
cartilaginous  element  or  centre  of  chondrification,  is 
called  a chondrite,  an  independent  bony  element  or  cen- 
tre of  ossification  an  osteite,  both  words  being  formed  on 
the  model  ot  the  well-known  entomological  term  “scler- 
ite.”  Phil.  Trails.  Boy.  Soc.  London,  ser.  B.,  1891,  p.  43. 

Osteitis,  n. — Condensing  osteitis,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  bone  resulting  in  a deposit  of  new  substance  en- 
croaching upon  the  Haversian  spaces  and  the  medullary 
cavity.— Rarefying  osteitis.  See  rarefy.— Vascular 
Osteitis,  a form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bone,  resem- 
bling rarefying  osteitis,  in  which  new  blood-vessels  are 
formed  and  occupy  the  spaces  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
osseous  substance. 

osteoaneurism  (os'!'te-o-an'u-rizm),  n.  [Gr. 
bareov,  bone,  + E.  aneurism.]  Enlargement 
of  a bone  due  to  the  growth  of  an  aneurism 
in  its  medullary  cavity. 

osteoarthritic  (os'/te-o-ar-thrit'ik),  a.  Re- 
lating to  inflammation  of  a joint  and  of  the 
hones  entering  into  its  formation. 

Prince  discusses  the  osten-arthritic  changes  which  he 
believes  are  identical  with  those  found  in  certain  types  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis  or  osteo-arthritis. 

Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  205. 

osteoarthritis  (os'te-o-ar-thn'tis),  n.  [Gr. 
oafeov,  bone,  + apBpiriq,  inflammation  of  the 
joints.]  Inflammation  of  a joint  in  which  the 
hones  are  involved  as  well  as  the  soft  tissues: 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  ar- 
thritis deformans.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I. 
.544. 

osteoarthropathic  (os'/te-o-ar//thro-path'ik), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteoarthropathy. 
Med.  Record,  June  27,  1903,  p.  1054. 
osteoarthropathy  (os"te-o-ar-throp'a-thi),  «. 
[Gr.  bareov,  hone,  + apdpov,  joint,  + irddoq, 
disease.]  A disease  of  a joint  in  which  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  soft  parts  are  affected. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  96.— Hypertrophic 
pulmonary  osteoarthropathy,  an  enlargement  of 
various  joints,  swelling  of  the  tiyjs  of  the  fingers,  curva- 
ture of  the  nails,  etc.,  associated  with  chronic  pulmonary 
disease. 

osteoarthrotomy  (os'Ce-o-ar-throt'o-mi),  n. 
[Gr.  bareov,  hone,  + apdpov,  joint,  + -ropia,  < 
rapeiv,  cut.]  Division  through  the  articular 
end  of  a bone  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
osteocachectic  (os"te-o-ka-kek'tik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  osteocachexia. 
osteocachexia  (os,'/te-o-ka-kek'si-a),  n.  [Gr. 
bareov,  bone,  + NL.  cachexia.]  1.  Cachexia 
resulting  from  long  continued  disease  of  the 
hones  or  joints. — 2.  Chronic  disease  affecting 
the  structure  of  the  bony  tissues. 


osteocartilaginous 

osteocartilaginous  (os'-'te-o-kar-ti-laj'i-nus), 
a.  [Gr.  oareov , bone,  + E.  cartilaginous .]  Re- 
lating to  both  bone  and  cartilage, 
osteochondrophyte  (os'te-o-kon'drp-fit),  n. 
[Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + xl ivdp°£,  cartilage,  + 
<pvr6v,  a growth.]  Same  as  osteochondroma. 
osteochondrosarcoma  (os //  te-  q - kon // dro-sar- 
ko'ma),  n. ; pi.  osteochondrosarcomata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + x^vtipo r, 
cartilage,  + aapewpa,  sarcoma.]  A tumor 
formed  of  sarcomatous  masses  inclosed  in  a 
framework  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  II.  123. 

osteoderm  (os'  te-  6-  derm),  re.  [Gr.  oareov, 
bone,  +■  iSepua,  skin.]  A bone  or  ossicle  de- 
veloped in  the  skin  of  an  animal.  Typical 
examples  are  the  bony  plates  of  crocodiles 
and  the  ossicles  of  the  great  extinct  sloth,  the 
Grypotherium. 

Exquisite  examples  of  true  dermal  bones  are  those 
ossifications  11  within  the  skin  ” which  in  Amphibia  and 
Reptiles  are  now  generally  called  osteodentin.  They 
occur  also,  among  Mammalia,  in  the  Armadillos,  but  in 
no  other  group  of  this  class,  unless  it  were  in  the  Cetacea, 
where  Kuckenthal  has  found  traces  of  a dermal  armour. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  208. 

osteodermal  (osHe-d-der'inal),  a.  [ osteoderm 
+ -all.]  Relating  to  or  having  the  character 
of  an  osteoderm,  or  bone  developed  in  the 
skin. 

osteofibroma  (os'/te-o-fi-br6'ma),  n. ; pi.  osteo- 
fibromata (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  oareov,  bone, 

+ NL.  fibroma .]  A tumor  composed  of 
osseous  and  fibrous  elements.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  1.  269. 

osteofibrous  (os"te-q-fi'brus),  a.  [Gr.  oareov, 
bone,  + E.  fibrous .]  Pertaining  both  to  bone 
and  to  fibrous  tissue. 

osteogenous  (os-te-oj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  oareov, 
bone,  + -yevr/t;,  -producing.]  Same  as  osteo- 
genic. 

osteohalisteresis  (os/,te-o-ha-lis//te-re'sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oareov,  bone,  +aXq,  salt,  + arlpyatc, 
deprivation.]  Loss  of  the  mineral  portion  of 
bone. 

osteolysis  (os-te-ol'i-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
oareov,  bone,  + kuatg,  dissolution.]  Softening 
and  disintegration  of  bone, 
osteolytic  (os'i'te-o-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  osteolysis, 
osteomalacosis  ( os  " te  - 6 - mal " a -’ko  'sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + pakasbp,  soft,  + 
-osis.]  Same  as  osteomalacia. 
osteomatoid  (os-te-om'a-toid),  a.  [osteoma(t-) 
+ -oid]  Resembling  a bone  tumor, 
osteoncus  (os- te-ong'kus),  re.;  pi . osteonci 
(-on'si).  [Gr.  oarlov,  bone,  + byso f,  mass 
(tumor).]  A bone  tumor, 
osteonecrotic  (os//te-o-ne-krot'ik),  a.  [ osteo- 
necrosis (-of-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  necrosis  of  bone  tissue, 
osteopath  (os'te-o-path),  re.  [A  back-formation 
from  osteopathy.']  A believer  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  by  osteopathy;  specifically,  one 
who  professes  to  cure  disease  by  that  method. 

The  exclusion  of  osteopaths  from  the  ranks  of  medical 
practitioners  is  eminently  just,  until  they  meet  in  their 
schools  the  four-year  educational  requirements  for  other 
practitioners.  Detroit  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  725. 

osteopathic  (os//te-o-path'ik),  a.  [ osteopath-y 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteopathy ; prac- 
tising osteopathy. 

osteopathically  (os"te  - o - path'i  - kal - i),  adv. 
According  to  the  system  of  osteopathy  ; by 
means  of  osteopathy. 

osteopathist  (os  - te  - op ' a - thist),  re.  [osteop- 
ath^) + -isf.]  Same  as  * osteopath . 
osteopathy  (os-te-op'a-thi),  re.  [Gr.  oareov, 
hone,  + rradoc,  disease.]  1.  A theory  of  dis- 
ease and  a method  of  cure,  advocated  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Still,  resting  upon  the  supposition  that 
most  diseases  are  traceable  to  deformation  of 
some  part  of  the  skeleton  (often  due  to  acci- 
dent) which,  by  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
adjacent  nerves  and  vessels,  interferes  with 
their  action  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
As  a remedy  a form  of  manipulation  is  used. 
— 2.  Any  disease  of  the  bones, 
osteoperiosteal  (os,,te-o-per-i-os'te-al),  a. 
[Gr.  oareov,  bone,  + NL.  periosteum'  +’’ -all.] 
Relating  to  bone  and  its  periosteal  covering, 
osteophage  (os'te-o-faj),  re.  [G.  oarlov,  bone, 
+ -tjtayog,  < tbayeiv , eat.]  Same  as  myeloplax. 
osteophagus  (os-te-of'a-gus),  re.;  pi.  osteophagi 
(-ji).  [NL., ‘bone-eating,’  < Gr.  oareov,  bone, 


+ -tjtayoq,  < tpayeiv,  eat.  Compare  sarcophagus, 
‘ flesh-eating.’]  A box  or  coffin  in  which  to 
bury  bones.  [Rare.] 

Among  the  boxes  of  bones  found  in  the  caves  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  . . . brought  from  elsewhere,  for  inter- 
ment near  the  expected  site  of  the  Last  J udgment  . . . 
one  osteophagus  bears  the  name  of  ‘ J udah  ’ in  Hebrew, 
with  a square  cross  marked  below. 

Edinburgh  Rev .,  Jan.  1895,  p.  210. 

osteophone  (os'te-o-fon),  re.  [Gr.  oareov,  bone, 
+ tporvt],  sound.]  Same  as  audiphone. 
osteophyma  (os,/te-o  fi'ma),  re. ; pi.  osteophy- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,’  < Or.' oarlov,  bone,+  <pb/m, 
growth.]  A bone  tumor, 
osteoporotic  (os//tf-o-po-rot'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  osteoporosis.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, I.  610. 

osteoporous  (os-te-op'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  oarlov, 
bone,  + rrbpoq,  pore,  + -ic.]  Same  as  "^osteo- 
porotic. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  121. 
Osteopulmonary  arthropathy.  See  * arthrop- 
athy. 

osteoscopy  (os-te-os'ko-pi),  re.  [Gr.  oarlov, 
bone,  + -atioiria,  <(  aitoizeiv,  view.]  The  exam- 
ination and  scientific  comparison  of  hones, 
particularly  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1900,  p. 
904. 

osteotome,  re.  2.  A form  of  chisel  used  to  di- 
vide the  bone  in  the  operation  of  osteotomy 
for  the  correction  of  deformity, 
osteotomoclasis  (os/,te-o-to-mok'la-sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  bareov,  hone,  + rdpoi,  section,  + 
skaaiQ,  breaking.]  An  operation  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abnormal  curvatures  in  a long  bone. 
It  consists  in  division  of  part  of  the  bone  with 
an  osteotome  and  forcible  fracture  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

osteotomy,  re — Cuneiform  osteotomy,  the  excision 
of  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  hone. — Linear  osteotomy, 
longitudinal  division  of  a bone, 
osthexia  (os-thek'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
oareov,  bone,  + tfif,  condition.]  A tendency 
to  abnormal  ossification, 
osthexy  (os'thek-si),  re.  Same  as  *osthexia. 
ostial  (os'ti-al),  a.  [L.  ostium  + -al1.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  ostium, 
ostiate  (os'ti-at),  a.  [NL.  *ostiatus,  < L.  os- 
tium, a door.]  Provided  witb  ostia.  The  heart 
of  an  arthropod  or  annelid,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  surrounding  blood-spaces 
through  lateral  apertures  or  ostia,  is  ostiate. 

The  parapodial  jaws  and  the  ostiate  heart  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  both  developed  independently  in 
each  group  of  arthropods,  or  in  any  two  of  them. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  in  Nat.  Sci.,  April,  1897,  p.  266. 

ostiole,  re.  ( b ) In  zool. : (2)  One  of  the  small  inhalant 
pores  or  orifices  of  sponges. 

OStium,  ».  ('0  111  zool. : (2)  In  sponges,  the  opening  of 
an  incurrent  canal.— Ostium  tubae,  the  abdominal 
opening  of  the  oviduct  or  Fallopian  tube. 

Ostmanuic  (ost-man'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ostmen. 

ostotheca  (os-to-th§'ka),  re. ; pi.  ostothecse  (-se). 
[Gr.  barodr/Ki),  < oarlov,  bone,  + Bynrj,  reeepta- 


Ostotheca. 


cle.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a vase  or  other  receptacle 
for  bones ; an  ossuary. 

A good  many  of  these  ostotheefe  remain  intact. 

W.  R.  Raton , in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  VIII.  69. 

ostotic  (os-tot'ik),  a.  [osfosis.]  Pertaining 
to  bone  produced  under  a greatly  increased 


Ostrogothian 

circulation  of  the  blood,  such  as  is  formed 
during  the  growth  of  antlers. 

Subperiosteal  ostotic  outgrowths  of  the  cranial  bones, 
covered  presumably  with  thickened  skin-pads. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  p.  215. 

Ostraciidse  (os-tra-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Os- 
tracism) + -idle.]  A family  of  fishes  living  in 
tropical  waters:  commonly  known  as  the 
trunk-fishes. 

ostracioid  (os-tra/si-oid),  a.  [Ostraci(on)  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  or  belonging  to  the  Ostra- 
ciidse. 

OStracitis  (os-tra-si'tis),  re.  [Gr.  barpattlric, 
cadmia,  fem.  of  barpaslrric,  earthen,  < barpasov, 
shell.]  An  old  name  for  zinc  oxid  occasion- 
ally met  with  as  an  incrustation  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  smelting-furnaces. 

OStracizable  (os'tra-siz-a-bl),  a.  [ostraciz(e) 
+ -able.]  That  can  he  ostracized, 
ostracizer  (os'tra-si-zer),  re.  One  who  ostra- 
cizes, exiles,  banishes,  or  excludes  from  favor, 
ostracod  (os'tra-kod),».  Same  as  ostracode. 
ostracodal  (os-tra-ko'dal),  a.  [NL.  Ostra- 
cod(a)  -r  -all.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ostracoda. 
Ostracodermi,  re.  pi.  2.  Same  as  *Ostraco- 
phori,  but  in  that  sense  preoccupied. 
OStracoid  (os'tra-koid),  a.  and  re.  [Gr.  *barpa- 
Koeidijc,  otherwise  oarpanbiSris,  like  an  earthen 
pot  or  shard,  < oarpanov,  an  earthen  pot,  a 
shard,  + eidoc,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the  char- 
acters of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ostracoda. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Entomostraca  allied  to  the 
Ostracoda. 

OStracological  (os,,tra-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ostracology  or  eonchology. 
ostracology  (os-tra-kol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  barpaicov, 
a shell,  + -koyta,  < 'A lyew,  speak.]  Conchology. 
ostracon  (os'tra-kon),  re.;  pi.  ostraca  (-ka). 
[Gr.  barpanov,  ah  earthen  vessel,  a potsherd, 
etc.  S ee  ostracize.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a potsherd 
or  tile ; a square  plaque  of  terra-cotta  on  which 
an  inscription  is  written. 

Ostracophori  (os-tra-kof'o-ri),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  barpaKov,  a shell,  + Qlpetv,  bear.]  A di- 
vision of  fishes,  commonly  regarded  as  a sub- 
class, containing  extinct  species  whose  remains 
are  found  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous. Jaws,  a segmented  backbone, 
and  limb-arches  are  wanting,  and  the  head 
and  front  part  of  the  body  are  protected  by 
bony  plates.  The  term  is  in  common  use, 
though  antedated  by  Aspidoganoidei.  Gill, 
1876. 

ostracothere  (os'tra-ko-ther),  re.  [NL.  Ostra- 
cotherea,  < Gr.  oar panov,  shell,  + Byptov,  beast.] 
An  ostrocode  crustacean  of  the  genus  Ostra- 
cotheres. 

ostreal  (os'tre-al),  a.  [L.  ostre(a),  oyster,  + 
-alK]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oysters.  [Rare.] 
ostrean  (os'tre-an),  a.  Ostreal;  ostracean. 
OStregerf  (os'tre-jer),  re.  [Also  ostringcr,  etc.] 
Same  as  austringer. 

Eustace  Saxby,  the  falconer  (or  ostreger,  as  he  preferred 
to  be  styled),  was  as  gallant-looking  as  the  hardy  birds 
on  his  fist.  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Ovingdean  Grange,  p.  63. 

ostreicultural  (os//tre-i-kul/tur-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ostreiculture, 
ostreoid  (os'tre-oid),  a.  [L.  ostrea,  oyster,  + 
-oid.]  Like  ah  oyster. 

ostreophage  (os'tre-o-faj),  re.  [Gr.  oarpeov; 
oyster,  + -<j>ayog,  <i  'tpayeiv,  eat.]  Same  as 
ostreophagist. 

ostreophagous  (os-tre-of'a-gus),  a.  [ ostreo - 
phag(e)  + -ous.]  Feeding  on  or  eating  oysters. 

ostrich,  re.  Four  species  of  ostriches  are  now  recog- 
nized, the  name  Struthis  carn  dus  being  restricted  to  the 
northern  species  that  ranges  into  Arabia..  S.  molybdo- 
phanes  is  from  Somaliland,  and  S.  meridionalis  or  masa- 
icus  from  Central  Africa.  The  southern  species,  S. 
australis,  is  the  one  that  has  been  partially  domesticated 
and  is  kept  in  ostrich-farms  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers. 
The  eggs  of  these  species  differ  quite  as  much  as  do  the 
birds  themselves,  that  of  .S',  camelus  being  quite  smooth 
while  the  others  are  more  or  less  deeply  pitted. 
Ostrich-feather  grass,  the  common  reed,  Trichoon 
Phragmites. 

ostrichism  (os'trich-izm),  re.  [ostrich  + Asm.] 
Conduct  like  that  of  the  ostrich : alluding  to 
its  habit  of  considering  itself  wholly  concealed 
when  only  its  head  is  hidden.  [Rare.] 
ostriculture  (os'tri-kul-tur),  re.  Same  as  ostrei- 
culture. 

ostringer  t,  re.  Same  as  austringer. 
ostrog  (os-trog'),  re.  [Russ,  ostrogu.]  In 
Siberia,  a stockaded  house  or  village. 
Ostrogothian  (os-tro-goth'i-an),  a.  Same  as 
Ostrogothic. 


Ostropa 


Ostropa  (os'tro-pa),  n. 
said  to  be  (irreg.)  < 


Ostropa  cincrea. 

A,  about  one-half  natural  size, 
and  several  fruit  bodies  ; B,  ascus, 
or  spore-sack,  with  paraphyses 
highly  magnified. 


[NL.  (Fries,  1825), 
Gr.  barpattov,  a shell,  + 
61 /«£•,  appearance.]  A 
genus  of  ascomycet- 
ous  fungi  having  the 
ascocarps  globose, 
corky,  at  first  sunken 
in  the  host,  finally 
erumpent  and  open- 
ing by  a narrow 
longitudinal  slit.  The 
spores  are  filiform, 
hyaline,  and  many- 
celled.  Only  a few 
species  are  known. 
They  occur  on  dead 
branches. 

Ostiopaceae  (os-tro- 
pa'se  e),n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Ostropa  + -acese.] 
A family  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi  named 
from  the  genus  Os- 
tropa. See  *Ostropa. 
ostruthin  (os-tro'- 
thin),  n.  [NL.  Os- 
truth-(ium)  + -in2.] 
A nearly  tasteless 
crystalline  com- 
pound, C18H20O3, 
obtained  by  extract- 
ing the  root  of  Imperatoria  Ostruthium  with 
alcohol.  Its  solutions  in  alcohol  and  in  alkali 
have  a strong  blue  fluorescence. 

Ostwald’s  dilution  law.  , See  * dilution . 

OSUT  (o'sor),  a.  [Heb.,  < asar,  bind.]  Among 
the  Jews,  forbidden:  a rabbinical  term  ap- 
plied to  things  ritual  or  secular.  Opposed  to 
*muter  (which  see). 

0.  T.  Am  abbreviation  (6)  of  on  track  (rail- 
road). 

Otakia  (o-tak'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  honor 
of  its  discoverer,  Professor  K.  Ota  lei  of  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Agriculture  at  Sapporo.]  A 
genus  of  Japanese  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprin- 
idse,  found  in  Lake  Biwa.  The  species  is  Otakia 
rasbornia. 

otalli  (o-tal'ye),  n.  Same  as  *otate. 

Clavigero  describes  the  Mexican  tlacochtli  or  dart,  a 
small  lance  of  otalli  or  some  other  strong  wood. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  220. 
Otapiri  (o-ta-pe'ri),  n.  In  geol.,  a subdivision 
of  the  Triassic  system  in  New  Zealand,  lying 
at  the  top,  above  the  Wairoa  beds,  and  bear- 
ing fossils  which  indicate  its  equivalence  with 
the  Rhretic  stage. 

otarian  (o-ta'ri-an),  a.  [NL.  Otaria  + -an.] 
Relating  to,  resembling,  or  having  the  char- 
acters of,  the  eared  seals,  Otariidse ; otarine. 
Otarioidea  (o-ta-ri-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Otari(a)  + -oidea.]  The ’eared  seals,  Otariidse, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a superfamily : correla- 
tive with  Phocoidea  and  Rosmaroidea.  See  cut 
at  otary. 

otate  (o-ta'ta),  n.  [Mex.  otate,  < Nahuatl  otatli, 
bamboo.]  Iii  Mexico,  Chusquea  Kelso ni  (=  Gua- 
dua  amplexifolia),  and  several  other  giant 
grasses  used  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  for  mak- 
ing darts  and  lances,  and  now  used  for  making 
baskets  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 
Otatli  (o-tai'le),  n.  Same  as  * otate. 
otedama  (ota-da'ma),  n.  [Jap.,  < o (Chin,  o), 
an  exclamation  or  introductory  syllable,  + te, 
hand,  + tama,  ball,  bead.]  In  Japan,  among 
children,  little  stones  or  marbles  (or  some- 
times very  small  bags  filled  with  rice)  used  in 
playing  a game  like  jackstones. 
otherest  (uth  'fcr-est),  a.  [ other 1 + -est.] 
Most  different.  [Rare.] 

Other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we  read  our  own 
minds.  Each  man  seeks  those  of  different  quality  from 
his  own,  and  such  as  are  good  of  their  kind ; that  is,  he 
seeks  other  men,  and  the  otherest-  The  stronger  the  na- 
ture, the  more  it  is  reactive. 

Emerson , Uses  of  Great  Men,  in  Representative  Men, 

[p.  12. 

otherism  (uTH'er-izm),  n.  [ other 1 + -ism.] 
Regard  for  the  rights,  welfare,  and  point  of 
view  of  others;  altruism;  in  evolutionary 
philosophy,  “the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others,”  especially  for  the  life  of  offspring. 
[Rare.] 

The  significant  note  is  ethical,  the  development  of 
Other-ism  as  Altruism — its  immediate  and  inevitable 
outcome.  II.  Drummond,  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  17. 

othertime  (uth'  er-tim),  adv.  At  another 
time. 

As  Mr.  Dorsey  observes,  there  were  no  sacred  rites 
connected  with  lodge-building  or  tent-making  at  the 


time  of  examination ; yet  the  symbolism  elsewhere  or 
othertime  connected  with  such  ceremonials  persisted. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  (Bur.  of  Ethnol.),  1891-92,  p.  lv. 

othertime  s (uth  ' er  - timz),  adv.  At  other 
times.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

otherwhence  (uth  ' er  - hwens),  adv.  From 
otherwhere. 

otherwiseness  (uTH'er-wiz-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  otherwise. 

othniid  (oth'ni-id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  coleopterous  family  Otlmiidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Othniidse. 

otiant  (o'shi-ant),  a.  [L.  otians,  ppr.  of  otiari, 
take  one’s  ease.  See  otiation.]  Taking  one’s 
ease;  idling;  indolent. 

Otiatria  (o-ti-at'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ov f (or-), 
ear,  + i arpeia,  medical  treatment.]  Same  as 
otia  tries. 

otiatric  (o-ti-at'rik),  a.  [NL.  otiatr(ia)  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  ear. 

oticodinia  (orii-kg-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ansdg,  of  the  ears,  + blvo c,  a whirling.]  Diz- 
ziness associated  with  disease  of  the  ear; 
M6ni5re’s  disease. 

Otidea  (o-tid'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1851),  < 
Gr.  oi'f  (u--),  ear.]  A genus  of  fleshy  dis- 


otter 

Otomian  (o-to-me'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  the  Otomis,  or  to  the 
Otomi  stock.  See  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names. 

II.  n.  A member  or  the  language  of  the 
Otomi  stock. 

otopathic  (o-to-path'ik),  a.  [ otopatli-y  + -ic.) 
Relating  to  or  suffering  from  otopathy  or 
disease  of  the  ear. 

Otophidium  (o-to-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ovg  (Jot-),  ear,  + NL.  Ophidium.]  A genus  of 


Otidea  Onotica. 

a,  ascocarps, ; b,  antheridium  with  paraphyses. 

(From  Engler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

comycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Pezizacese, 
having  smooth,  more  or  less  irregular  asco- 
earps,  usually  split  on  one  side,  and  the  mar- 
gins convolute.  The  species  are  mostly  large 
and  brownish,  and  grow  on  the  ground.  0. 
Onotica  is  a common  species  in  Europe  and 
America. 

otiorhynchid  (6"ti-o-ring'kid),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  A member  of  the  coleopterous  family  Otio- 
rhynchidee. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Otiorhynchidse. 

otiosely  (o'shi-os-li),  adv.  In  an  otiose  or 
perfunctory  manner ; futilely. 

otioseness  (o'shi-os-nes),  n.  Otiosity;  per- 
functoriness ; futility. 

Otitic  (o-tit'ik),  a.  [ otit(is ) + -ic.]  Relating 
to  or  affected  with  otitis.— Otitic  meningitis. 

See  -^meningitis. 

otoba-fat  (6-t6'ba-fat,‘'),  n.  Same  as  otoba- 
butter. 

otobite  (o'to-bit),  w.  [NL.  Otoba  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A ’ tasteless  crystalline  substance, 
C24H26O5,  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  found 
in  the  fat  of  the  fruits  of  Myristica  Otoba. 

Otocystic  canal,  in  cephalopods  *and  other  mollusks,  a 
narrow  passage  which  leads  from  the  organ  of  hearing  to 
the  exterior.  It  is  closed  externally  in  the  nautilus  and 
other  species. 

Otodynic  (o-to-din'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ov r (or-),  ear, 
+ bdmttj,  pain,’  + -ic.]  Pertainingto  or  affected 
with  otodynia  or  earache. 

otogenic  (o-to-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  oif  (iir-),  ear, 
+ -yevrjg,  -producing,  + -ic.]  Of  aural  origin; 
originating  in  the  ear. 

otogenous  (o-toj'e-nus),  a.  Same  as  *otogenic. 

Otol.  An  abbreviation  of  otology,  otological. 

otolaryngologic  (6"  to  - la  - ri  ng " go -loj ' ik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  otolaryngology.  Also  oto- 
laryngological. 

The  Western  Ophthalmologic  and  Oto-Laryngologic 
Association.  Detroit  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  732. 

otolaryngology  (o,/to-lar-ing-gol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
ovg  (or-),  ear,  + Xapvy!-,  larynx,  + -Xoyta,  < 
heyetv,  speak.]  Otology  and  laryngology  re- 
garded as  a single  specialty  in  medical  prac- 
tice. 

otolith,  n.  1.  (6)  One  of  the  calcareous  concretions 
found  in  various  sensory  organs  of  lower  animals,  as 
hydromedusans,  ctenophorans.  holothuroideans,  worms, 
and  crustaceans,  and  considered  to  be  functional  in  the 
auditory  or  equilibrium  sense. 


Otophidium  omostigmum. 

(From  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 

fishes  of  the  family  Ophidiidse,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  tropical  America, 
otopiesis  (o-to-pi'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oif 
(<jr-),  ear,  + rcieatt;,  a pressing.]  A sinking 
in  of  the  drum  membrane  consequent  upon  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  middle  ear ; also,  pres- 
sure from  any  cause  on  the  labyrinth,  or  in- 
ternal ear,  and  the  consequent  deafness, 
otorhinolaryngology  (6'|,to-ri,/no-lar-ing-gol'- 
o-ji),  n.  [txr.  oif  (wr-),  ear,  + \>ly  (l>iv-),  nose, 
+ Xapvyi;,  larynx,  + -loyia,  < Tdyetv,  speak.] 
The  medical  specialty  which  deals  with  di- 
seases of  the  ear,  nose,  and  larynx.  Nature, 
Oct.  2,  1902,  p.  554. 

otosclerosis  (6"to-sklf-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ovg(b)T-),  ear,  + 'aM/puaig,  hardening.]  1.  A 
hardening  of  the  tissues  and  ankylosis  of  the 
ossicles  of  the  middle  ear. — 2.  A growth  of 
spongy  hone  substance  in  the  capsule  of  the 
internal  ear. 

otoscope,  n.  — Siegle’s  otoscope,  an  ear-speculum  in 
which,  by  varying  the  air-pressure,  the  drum  membrane 
maybe  made  to  move  while  under  inspection.—  Toyn- 
bee’s otoscope,  an  instrument  resembling  a stethoscope, 
which  consists  of  a flexible  rubber  tube  with  an  ear-piece 
at  each  end.  One  of  these  is  inserted  into  the  auditory 
meatus  of  the  patient,  the  other  into  that  of  the  examiner. 

otosphenal  (o-to-sfe'nal),  n.  [Gr.  oif  (<nr-), 
ear,  + otpr/v,  wedge,  + -rtf1.]  The  basioecipital, 
a bone  at  the  posterior  base  of  the  cranium,  in 
fishes,  to  which  the  vertebral  column  is  at- 
tached. Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skele- 
ton, p.  533. 

otosphenoidal  (6  " to  - sfe  - noi  'dal),  a.  [Gr. 
oil f (ur-)  ear,  + E.  sphenoidal.]  Relating  to 
the  sphenoid  and  bony  parts  of  the  ear  col- 
lectively. 

Ototyphlonemertes  (o"to-tif//lo-ne-mer'tez), 
n.  [NL.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Ototyphlonemertidse.  Diesing. 
Ototyphlonemertidse  (6"to-tif-lo-ne-mer'ti- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A family  of  nemerteans  of 
the  order  Metanemertini,  consisting  of  small 
forms,  with  bodies  nearly  cylindrical,  eyes 
absent,  and  one  pair  (rarely  two)  of  otocysts 
ventral  to  the  brain.  It  contains  the  single 
genus  Ototyphlonemertes. 

Otozoum  (o-to-zo'um), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.oif  (wr-), 
ear,  + (you,  animal.] 

The  generic  name  ap- 
plied to  the  footprints 
of  a gigantic  extinct 
dinosaurian  reptile  that 
usually  walked  erect  on 
its  hind  legs  with  a 
stride  a yard  long. 

These  tracks  are  found 
in  the  red  Newark  sand- 
stones of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  twenty-four  fc 
such  consecutive  im- 
prints having  been  ex- 
posed in  one  of  the 
quarries  at  Portland, 

Connecticut. 

Otrantine  (o-tran'tin), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Otranto  in  Italy : as,  the 
Otrantine  dialect. 

Otrynter  (o-trin'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  orpvvTfip, 
one  who  stirs  up,  < b-pvvtw,  stir  up.]  A genus 
of  deep-water  sparoid  fishes  found  off  the  west 
coast  of  Florida. 

Otter1  (ot'er),  v.  i.  (otter1,  «.]  1.  To  hunt 

otters  with  dogs. — 2.  (a)  To  fish  with  a float 
and  hooks.  See  *otter-board.  (b)  To  fish 
with  line  and  flies.  See  otter1,  n.,  4.  [U.  S.] 


a 


Otozoum  moodit. 

, fore  foot;  b,  hind  foot, 
(x  i’b)-  Hitchcock. 


otter-board 


oublietted,  ppr.  out  netting. 
imprison  in  an  oubliette. 

Could  you  keep  her 

Indungeon’d  from  one  whisper  of  the  wind, 

Dark  even  from  a side  glance  of  the  moon. 

And  oublietted  in  the  centre. 

_ Tennyson,  Becket,  iv.  2. 

Otter-moth  (ot  er-motli),  n.  An  English  hop-  Olid,  n.  See  *’ud. 

growers’  name  for  the  ghost-moth,  Epialus  ouf  (ouf),  interj.  [Also  ouff;  = F.  ouf ■ imi- 

humuli,  whose  larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  +"*s * — ‘ — “ - ■ 

hop-plant. 

otter-raft  (ot'er-raft),  n.  In  Alaska,  a bed  of 
seaweed  or  kelp  which  sea-otters  frequent, 
otter-sheep  (ot'er-shep),  n.  See  otterl,  5. 

Otto  cycle.  See  *cycle  1,  12. 

Ottomanean  (ot-o-man'e-an),  a.  [ Ottoman 
+ -e-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ottoman 


™ tne  ny-wneel 
itself,  the  inboard  bearing  being  between  the 
fly-wheel  and  the  crank. 

out-book  (out'buk),  n.  Short  for  ^out-clearing 
book. 

outbred  (out'bred),  p.  a.  Produced  by  out- 
breeding;  bred  outside  the  stock  or  pair  of 
animals  under  consideration:  contrasted  with 
inbred.  See  *outbreed. 


Turks.  '[Rare.] 
ottomanic  (ot-o-man'ik),  a.  and  n.  [ Ottoman 


Turks;  Ottoman.  ^ ^ m 

II.  n.  One  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  Osman  tor)  moves  over  the  board  and  touches'cer 
or  Othman;  one  of  the  Turkish  subjects  of  tain  letters  aud  numerals  and  thus ‘answers’ 
the  Sultan  ; an  Osmanli.  questions. 

Ottomanize  (ot  o-man-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  The  next  higher  grade  of  motor  automatism,  involving 
Uttomamzed,  ppr.  Ottomamzmg.  [ Ottoman  + considerable  subconscious  action  of  intelligence,  is  found 
-ice.]  To  render  Turkish  or  Ottoman  ‘?.the  va™us  alphabet-using  forms  of  amateur  ’medium- 

ss 

Eclectic  Mag.,  Oct,  1895,  p.  564.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  195. 

ottweiler  (ot'vi-ler),  n.  [From  a G.  local  oulap  (o'lap),  n.  [South  African  Dutch  1 A 
name.J  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Coal-mea-  copper  coin  ; specifically,  an  English  penny 
sures  of  North  Germany,  comprising  the  upper  oulitis  (o-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ovXov . gum,  4- 
?n  non”. senes,  in  beds  from  7,000  to  -itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  gums;  gingivitis. 
10,000  feet  thick,  consisting  of  sandstone  and  ounce1,  n.  4.  A gold  coin  of  Australia  struck 
shale  with  several  coal-seams.  in  1853. 

O-tube  (o'tub),  n.  A capillary  tube  in  the  ounce-stuff  (ouns'stuf),  n.  In  mining,  quartz 
shape  of  an  elongated  letter  O sealed  to  a which  yields  about  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton 
capillary  compression-tube.  The  lower  por-  [Australia.] 

tion  contains  mercury,  above  which  on  one  ouralium  (d-ra ' li-um),  n.  [NL  in  French 
side  is  a liquefied  gas,  on  the  other  its  satu-  style,  < F.  Oural,  Ural  (mountains  in  Russia).] 
rated  vapor  and  a drop  of  liquid.  The  volume  The  name  of  a supposed  new  metal  announced 
ot  the  liquid  is  determined  from  the  differ-  by  Guyard  as  occurring  in  native  platinum 

from  Rnccia  T-fc?  i 


tative  of  an  impatient  utterance.]  1.  'An  ex- 
clamation of  discomfort  or  impatience. — 2. 

An  imitation  of  a dog’s  bark, 
ouija  (we'  ya',  in  American  use  we'ja),  n. 

[Formed  as  a trade-mark  name,  from  F'.  old, 
yes,  + G.ja,  yes.  The  name  thus  implies  ‘a 
thing  that  will  answer  yes  in  any  language’ 

^„atlgo°i0dAdrSCripti01}  0f  ? Yf11"™ailaged  Plan-  uiometritca,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  6. 

tribe. 


Before  the  cause  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
number  of  wild-coloured  mice  in  the  litters  of  pure-bred 
over  the  number  of  those  in  the  litters  of  cross-bred 
aibmos  can  be  ascertained  waltzing  mice  must  be  crossed 
wUh  in-bred  and  out-bred  pure-bred  albinos  and  in-bred 
and  out-bred  cross-bred  albinos. 

Biometrika,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  171. 

Out-bred  cross-bred  mice  were  obtained  by  crossing 
black  or  yellow  mice  with  albinos. 

Biometrika,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  6. 


/uuvniamb  [ui-y-uiau  ami  7i.  \vuoman  wuaru  mansea  with  me  letters  of  the  alphabet 

+ -id.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ottoman  and  the  ten  numerals,  and  of  the  planchette 
Turks:  Ottoman.  nroner.  whio.h  fnnrW  tbo  lmmi 


Its  existence  has  not  been  con- 


from  Russia, 
firmed. 

Ouralo- Altaic  (o^ra-lo-al-ta/ik),  a.  Same  as 
Ural-Altaic.  See  Altaic  family  of  languages. 
under  A Itaic. 

Ouroupaxia,  (or-o-pa'ri-ii),  n.  L- . ... 

177o),  from  y-ourou-pari,  a Carib  name. of  the 
type  species.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Rubiacese.  See 

Uncaria. 

-OUS.  2.  In  cbern.,  a suffix  used  to  denote  the 

presence  in  a compound  of  a relatively  elec-  , . „„ 

tronegative  constituent  in  smaller  proportion  out-clearer  (out'kler 

than  in  rho  onrunorvATi /] m ...i. _•  t_  , 


ences  in  the  heights  of  the  mercury  and  the 
liquid  columns.  M.  W.  Travers,  Exper.  Study 
of  Gases,  p.  250. 

O.  U.  An  abbreviation  of  Oxford  University. 

O.  U.  A.  An  abbreviation  of'  Order  of  United 
Americans. 

ouabaic  (wa-ba'ik),  a.  [ ouaba(in ) + -ic.] 

Noting  an  amorphous,  gum-like  acid,  C30H4g- 
O13,  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies 
upon  ouabain. 

ouabain  (wa-ba'in),  n.  [ ouabaio  (wabaio)  + 

-i«2.]  A glueoside  which  exists  in  the  root 
and  wood  of  ouabaio  (wabaio),  Acokanthera 
ouabaio,  from  which  is  prepared  the  arrow- 
poison  of  the  Somalis  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  The  pure  glueoside  crystallizes  in  colorless 
transparent  needles,  which  are  extremely  poisonous 
(twice  as  much  so  as  strophanthin)  when  introduced 
directly  into  the  circulation,  though  harmless  when  swal- 
lowed. It  has  been  proposed  lor  medicinal  use  instead  of 
digitalin.  Also  wabain. 

ouabaio  (wa-bl'o),  n.  [Somali  name.]  1.  , - 

Either  of  two  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  nJn0..^^,from  F^^.^P^icular  retrospect,  we  may 
a .4  - 7.  -*7  7 _ mention  the  omissiou  of  (t  oustee,’  which  we  have  just 

dogbane  family,  Acokanthera  Ouabaio  and  A.  found  in  Perkins’s ‘Profitable  Book’ (1642). 

Schimperi,  the  juice  of  which  is  used,  by  cer-  Athenaeum,  May  28, 1904,  p.  284. 

tain  African  tribes,  to  poison  arrows.— 2.  An  out,  n.  4.  In  printing,  the  omission  by  the 
arrow-poison  used  by  the  Somalis  and  pre-  type-setter  of  a word  or  of  lines  in  the  copy, 
pared  from  the  root  and  wood  of  various  outage  ('ou'tai')  n font  4*  -one  1 1 Tn  el pet 
species  of  Acokanthera.  It  contains  ouabain.  ThefaiCe  ^L  a/damp,  ifaleHes  artct: 


y . , ; — jjAa-iJVJLLtJbLe  widc. 

T”*41”2  <r'lrt'ai”2»'  «■  *•  «*, 

touenea  cer-  the  crossing  of  a pure  strain  of  organisms 
with  members  of  another  strain  or  of  the 
same  strain  from  another  locality. 

. “In-and-in  breeding,”  “ outbreeding,'  and  other  expres- 
sions relating  to  the  close  or  distant  relationship  of 
parents  have  been  prominent  subjects  among  animal 
breeders. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  (Div.  Veg.  Physiol,  and  Pathol.).  Bul- 
letin 29,  1901,  p.  38. 

2.  In  ethnol .,  the  custom  of  intermarrying  or 
interbreeding  outside  the  tribe. 

Since  the  tribes  practiced  far  more  in-breeding  than 
out-breeding,  the  tendency  was  toward  forming  not  only 
verbal  linguistic  groups,  but  biological  varieties. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  372. 

outburst,  n.  2.  In  mining:  (a)  A sudden  out- 
break of  gas  or  water  in  a mine.  ( b ) The 
outcrop. 

outcast,  n.  5.  Material  ejected;  specifically, 
in  astron .,  ejected  matter  which  lies  outside 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  sun. 

I fear,  therefore,  that  Miss  Clerke’s  division  of  the  solar 
outcasts  into  “several  distinct  envelopes ’’ overlying  the 
photosphere  (p.  16)  — reversing  layer,  chromosphere, 
corona,  etc.— is  somewhat  too  definite. 

Astrophysical  Jour.,  Sept.,  1903,  p.  168. 


CD  — umu 

than  m the  corresponding  compound  of  which 
the  name  bears  the  suflix  -ic.  In  each  case 
the  suffix  is  attached  to  .the  name  of  the  rela- 
tively electropositive  constituent,  as  ferrous 
oxid  (FeO)  and  ferric  oxid  (Fea03),  stannous 
chlorid  (SnCl2)  and  stannic  chlorid  (SnCI4). 


outcaste  (out-kast'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  out 
casted,  ppr.  outcasting.  To  put  (a  person)  out 
[NL.  (Aublet  °f  hls  caste  1 c““se  to  lose  caste. 

•ib  name  of  the  outclass  (out-klas'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  (another, 
especially  a competitor  or  rival),  so  as  to  be- 
long to  a higher  class. 

lady  Dainty  outclassed  her  field  in  the  steeplechase 
and  Mara  . . . waited  with  her  to  the  last  jump,  then 
went  to  the  front  and  won  cleverly. 

N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  April  11,  1901. 

In  the  bank 


' er),  n. 


” — v ■ “ J-u.  LXXO  uaii.lv 

clearing-house  system  of  London,  the  bank- 
clerk  who  arranges  in  alphabetical  order, 
enters  in  bis  books,  and  sends  out  to  the 
clearing-house  for  settlement,  the  checks,  etc., 
payable  to  his  bank  by  the  other  hanks ; the 
out-clerk.  See  *in-clearer. 


Also  wabaio 

cuachitite  (wa'shi-tlt),  n.  [ Ouachita  river, 

Arkansas,  + -ite‘*.\  In  petrog.,  a dark-colored 
aphanitic  porphyry  composed  of  a glassv 
ground-mass  with  large  pbenocrysts  of  biotite 
and  very  subordinate  augite  and  magnetite ; 
a fourchite  rich  in  biotite.  Kemp,  1890. 
ouananiche  (wa-na-nish'),  ».  [Prop.  *wan- 

anish,  recorded  also  as  winninish:  < Canadian  outblaze  (out-blaz'),  v. ; 
F.  ouananiche,  from  a Montagnais  Indian  blazed,  ppr.  outblazing. 


, ' vjul-cil-iii.  ol-c  -in-ciearer. 

oustee  (ous-te  ),  n.  One  who  is  ousted.  [Rare.]  out-clearing  (out'kler'dng),  n.  1.  The  send- 

To  tarn  from  4a  . ing  out  to  the  dearing-house  by  a bank,  for 

settlement,  of  the  checks  and  bills  of  exchange 
payable  to  it  by  the  other  banks.—  2.  The 
total  amount  represented  by  these  checks  and 

hills  of  exchange.  See  * in-clearing out- 

Clearing  books,  the  books  in  which  a bank's  out-clear- 
ings are  entered,  under  the  names  of  the  different  banks, 
i/Lio  lauuie  ui  an  arc-iainp,  m a series  arc-cir-  before  being  sent  to  the  clearing-house, 
cuit,  to  start  when  current  is  sent  into  the  out-clerk  (out'klerk),  n.  Same  as  ^out-clearer. 
circuit.  out-college  (out'koFej),  a.  Not  living  within 

The  lamp  hours  were  54,187 ; percentage  of  lamp  outage,  a college;  not  taking  place  within  the  bounds 
6-10;  globes  broken,  23.  of  a college. 

Elect.  World  and  Engm.,  April  18,  1903,  p.  653.  . ®. 

In  cooperation  with  five  county  councils,  a complete 


2.  A charge  made  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  the  labor  of  handling  tobacco  inspected 
for  export. 

pret.  and  pp.  out- 
I.  trails.  To  blaze 


— — — * * -J  ouuuwlo,  <1  CV/111  pit  u C 

out-college  ” work  in  agriculture  has  been 
Nature , Oct.  23,  1902,  p.  647. 


name,  said  to  be  from  wanan, °salmon.]  A more  brightly  than;  outshine, 
common  name  of  a subspecies  of  the  Atlantic  II.  inirans.  To  blaze  out;  to  burst  from 

salmon,  Salmo  salar  ouananiche , found  in  the  within. 

Saguenay^  river,  Canada,  an^“ei|hhOTing  outblaze  (out'blaz),  n.  A blazing  out,  liter- 


waters.  Being  more  active  and  vigorous 
though  smaller,  than  the  salmon,  it  has  at 
tracted  much  attention  from  fishermen.  Jour. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  p.  264. 

My  premonition  proved  to  be  correct.  When  that 
Kri-karee,  invisibly  attached  to  my  leader,  went  floating 
down  the  stream,  the  ouananiche  was  surprised.  It  was 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  and  he  had  supposed  the 
grasshopper  season  was  over.  The  unexpected  tempta- 


ally  or  figuratively, 
outblowing  (out 'bio "ing),  a.  Blowing  out 
(from). 

Blowing  towards  and  in  upon  the  polar  regions  to  make 
good  the  drain  caused  by  the  surface  outblowing  south- 
easterly  winds.  Geog.  Jour.,  XVI.  406. 

outboard,  a.  2.  In  mecli.,  situated  on  the 
outer  side  or  the  side  farther  from  the  main 


scheme  of 
organised. 

outcoming  (out'kum'Tng),  n.  If.  The  place 
of  issuance. — 2.  The  act  of  coming  out  or 
forth. — 3.  A result;  that  which  comes  out  as 
a product ; emanation. 

‘ . . . This  extended  view  of  our  Lord’s  preaching  is  no 
mere  outcoming  of  modern  thought,  but  was  held  in  the 
early  Church.’  E.  White,  Life  in  Christ,  p.  S23. 

outcross  (out'kros),  n.  An  organism  born  to 
parents  who  belong  to  different  families,  va- 
rieties, races,  or  tribes. 

Recent  results  from  incrosses  and  outcrosses  lead  to  the 
belief  that  hybridizing  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
supply  the  best  stocks  for  the  more  laborious  work  of 
selection 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  (Div.  Veg.  Physiol,  and  Pathol.).  Bul- 
letin 29, 1901,  p.  55. 


I 


out-curve 

out-curve  (out'kerv),  n.  In  base-ball,  lawn- 
bowls,  basket-ball,  and  similar  games,  a curve 
toward  the  left  hand  made  by  a ball  delivered 
by  the  right;  the  reverse  of  in-curve. 
outdate  (out-dat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  outdated, 
ppr.  outdating.  To  make  out  of  date  or  obso- 
lete : put  behind  the  time  or  out  of  fashion. 
OUtdraft  (out'draft),  n.  Outward  draft  as  of 
a current  of  air;  the  undertow  of  a wave. 
[Rare.] 

OUtdweller  (out'dweFfer),  n.  One  who  lives 
outside  of  a place,  or  in  anotherplace.  N.  E.  D. 

outer1,  a.  and  n.  I.  a.— Outer  product.  See 

★ product . 

ii.  n.  2.  In  elect.,  one  of  the  outside  wires 
of  a three-wire  circuit.  Jour.  Brit.  Inst,  of 
Elect.  Engin.,  1899-1900,  p.  538. 
outfall,  n.  4.  That  which  is  discharged  from 
an  outfall.  See  outfall,  1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  oysters  used  at  the  banquet 
. . . were  taken,  . . . from  beds  located  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  it  is  charged  that  over  some  of  these  beds 
“an  outfall  of  sewage  has  been  permitted  to  flow.” 

Forest  and  Stream , Jau.  31,  1903,  p.  92. 

outfit,  n.  4.  An  allowance,  not  exceeding  a 
year’s  salary,  made  by  the  United  States  to 
an  ambassador,  minister  plenipotentiary,  or 
charge  d’affaires  leaving  the  country  to  go  to 
his  foreign  post. 

Outflame  (out-flam'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  out- 
flamed,  ppr.  outflaming.  1.  trans.  To  exceed 
in  brilliancy  of  flame. 

II.  intrans.  To  flame  out ; appear  as  flame, 
outflash  (out-flash'), v.  I.  trans.  To  outshine; 
excel  in  brilliancy. 

II.  intrans.  To  flash  out. 

OUtfling  (out-fling'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  outflung, 
ppr.  outflinging.  I.  trans.  To  fling  or  wave 
in  the  air,  as  a banner;  fling  or  throw  out,  as 
wine  from  a glass.  [Rare.] 

II.  in  trans.  To  rush  away  abruptly  or  an- 
grily. [Rare.] 

outfoot  (out-fut'),  v.t.  1.  To  outrun;  go  faster 
than.  [Colloq.] — 2.  Naxit.,  to  outsail:  as, 
‘the  schooner  oulfooted  her  rival.’ 
outfront  (out-frunt'),  v.  t.  To  brave  down; 
to  outstare.  N.  E.  D. 

outgang  (out'gang),  n.  [ME.  outgang,  AS. 
jitgang  (D.  uitgang  = 6.  ausgang),  < ut,  out, 
+ gang,  going.  See  gang,  «.]  1.  An  out- 

going; the  act  of  giving  up  occupancy  of 
property. — 2.  An  outgate;  a cattle-gate. 
[Scotch.] 

outgate,  n.  2.  The  act  or  fact  of  going  out ; 

exit. 

outgive  (out-giv'),  v. ; pret.  outgave,  pp.  out- 
given,  ppr.  outgiving.  I.  trans.  To  surpass  in 
generosity ; give  more  than  (another). 

II.  intrans.  To  give  out ; come  to  the  last  of. 
outgiving  (out'givUng),  n.  1.  The  giving  out 
of  a statement ; the  fact  of  making  a state- 
ment.— 2.  That  which  is  given  out;  in  the 
plural,  disbursements;  expenses  as  opposed 
to  receipts. 

outgush  (out-gush'),  v.  i.  To  gush  forth,  as 
• water. 

outgush  (out'gush),  n.  A gushing  or  rushing 
out ; a gushing  forth : as,  a sudden  outgush  as 
of  molten  metal. 

outhaul,  n — Foretrysail  outhaul,  the  rope  by  which 
the  head  of  the  foretrysail  is  hauled  out  to  the  galf-end. 

outhector  (out-hek'tor),  v.  t.  To  intimidate 
by  bullying;  to  be  more  hectoring  than 
Hector  himself. 

outheel  (out-hel'),  v.  t.  To  outfoot;  sail  faster 
than ; defeat  in  a race. 

outhousing  (out'hou"zing),  n.  [ outhouse  + 
-ing1.  ] A number  of  outhouses ; the  outbuild- 
ings of  an  estate. 

outing,  n.  6.  The  condition  of  being  out  in 
the  sense  of  being  before  the  public,  exposed 
to  comment,  etc.  [Rare.] 

But  the  eternal  healer,  Time,  soothed  matters  down 
wonderfully.  Captain  Owen  Kettle’s  week's  outing  in 
the  daily  papers  ran  its  course  with  due  thrills  and  head- 
lines, and  then  the  Press  forgot  him,  and  rushed  ou  to 
the  next  sensation. 

Cutcliffe  Hyne,  A Master  of  Fortune,  xii. 
7.  The  most  distant  part  of  the  open  visible 
sea ; the  offing.—  Outing  flannel,  a soft  thin  cotton 
material,  made  in  imitation  of  flannel,  with  a short  nap. 

out  jockey  (out-jok'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  out- 
jockied,  ppr.  outjockeying.  To  outwit ; circum- 
vent by  cheating ; overreach, 
outlaw,  n.  3.  A vicious,  untamed  animal : 
sometimes  used  attributively. 

The  whole  Western  country  was  scoured  over  for  the 
wildest  and  most  vicious  “ outlaw  ” bronchos  that  could 


be  found.  The  more  sinister  their  reputation  the  more 
they  were  desired.  Wide  World  Mag.,  March,  1903,  p.  646. 

OUtlimb  (out'lim),  n.  The  terminal  portion 
of  any  of  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
outliv,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  outlive. 
outly  (out'li),  adv.  [put  + -h/2.]  1.  Thor- 

oughly; out  and  out. — 2.  On  the  outward 
side  ; outwardly.  N.  E.  I). 

OUtman  (out'man),  n.  [ out  + man.]  One 
who  lives  or  works  outside  of  the  bounds,  as 
of  a town. 

A council  of  thirty-two  . . . who  . . . took  part  . . . 
in  choosing  the  out-men  who  were  to  he  made  burgesses. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Town  Life  in  15th  Cent.,  II.  185. 

outmarch  (out 'march),  n.  The  outward 
march ; the  starting  forth  of  a military  expedi- 
tion. 

out-pension  (out  'pen  ’ shon),  «.  A pension 
granted  without  the  obligation  of  living  in  a 
particular  house  or  institution, 
out-pension  (out-pen'shon),  v.  t.  To  grant  an 
out-pension  to.  Ar.  E.  1>. 

Outplace  (out-plas'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  out- 
placed,  ppr.  outplacing.  In  lawn-tennis,  effec- 
tually to  place  (the  hall)  in  the  courts  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  opponent, 
out-play  (out'pla),  n.  In  cricket,  the  play  by 
the  out  side. 

out-player  (out'pla/er),  n.  In  rackets,  the  one 
who  receives  the  service, 
outpocketing  (out'pok"et-ing),  n.  In  embryol., 
eversion  or  pushing  out  of  a hollow  sack-like 
or  pocket-like  structure;  evagination. 
outpoint,  v.  t.  2.  To  excel  in  number  of 
points,  as  a horse  or  a dog  in  a prize  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  tandem  class  . . . [the]  black  geldings  Sampson 
and  Sigabee  outpointed  their  rivals. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  CXXXVI.  416. 

outpublish  (out-pub'lish),  v.  t.  To  publish 
(the  banns  of  marriage)  or  ask  in  a church  for 
the  third  and  last  time  ; outask.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
OUtpush  (out'push),  n.  Pressure  from  within 
outward. 

output,  «.  2.  In  physiol.,  the  waste  elimin- 
ated from  the  body  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and 
kidneys,  not  including  that  from  the  bowels : 
opposed  to  income,  material  taken  into  the 

system Output  coefficient.  See  ■kcoefficienb 

outputter2  (out'put"er),  n.  One  who  manu- 
factures and  turns  out  industrial  products; 
one  who  produces  and  puts  on  the  market, 
outrange,  v.  t.  2.  To  have  a longer  range 
than:  said  of  guns. — 3.  To  pass  or  range  be- 
yond the  borders  of,  literally  or  figuratively, 
outraught  (out -rat').  Archaic  pp.  of  out- 
reach. 

Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona  . . . 

Lies  a deep  hollow,  from  whoBe  ragged  browa 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  around  athwart, 

And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outraught, 

And  spreaded  tail,  a vulture  could  not  glide 
Past  them,  hut  he  must  brush  on  every  side. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

outray2,  v.  i.  2.  To  throw  out  rays. 

Outray  (distinct  from  “ outray  ”=  surpass  in  radiance, 
revived  by  Lord  de  Tabley). 

Athenaeum,  May  28,  1904,  p.  684. 

outreach  (out'rech),  n.  Length  of  reach : as, 
an  outreach  of  four  feet ; the  act  of  reaching 
out. 

Out-relief  (out're-leF),  n.  Assistance  given 
by  a charitable  institution  to  beneficiaries 
who  live  in  their  own  homes ; outdoor  relief. 

Sir  Walter  Foster  asked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  . . . whether  he  would  take  steps  to 
improve  the  methods  of  granting  medical  out-relief. 

Lancet,  June  25,  1904,  p.  1829. 

outride,  n.  2.  The  district  of  an  outrider. 
See  ^outrider  (/).  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Outrider,  n.  (/)  A commercial  traveler.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
outrig  (out-rig'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  outrigged, 
ppr.  outrigging.  To  fit  or  equip  with  out- 
riggers. 

So  soon  as  the  outrigger  came  in,  oarsmen  realised  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  applying  it  to  the  gig,  in  a 
modified  form.  HsXi-outrigged  gigs  became  common  ; they 
had  a reduced  beam,  and  commanded  more  speed  ; they 
were  used  for  cruising  purposes  as  well  as  for  racing. 

N.  B.  Woodgate,  Boating,  p.  143. 

outrigger,  n.  7.  A frame  used  on  a farm 
wagon,  to  enable  it  to  carry  larger  loads, 
as  of  hay.  [Local  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 
outright  (out'rit),  a.  1.  Downright;  unqual- 
ified: as,  outright  wickedness. — 2.  Straight 
out;  straight  on. — 3.  Total;  entire:  as,  the 
outright  sum  was  $3,000. 

outring  (out 'ring),  n.  [ out  + ring1.]  In 

curling,  same  as  +outwick,  2. 


out-station 

OUtroar,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  roar;  roal  out. 
Out-roaring  Dick  was  a strolling  singer  of  such  reput? 
that  he  got  twenty  shillings  a day  by  singing. 

Southey , Doctor,  cxxv. 

outrooper,  n.  See  *outroper. 
outroot  (out-rot'),  v.  t.  1.  To  excel  in  rooting. 
— 2.  To  uproot ; root  out. 
outroper  (out'rd-p6r),  n.  [ outrope , outroop,  + 
-er1.]  One  who  sells  by  outrope  or  outcry ; an 
auctioneer.  The  Common  Crier  of  London  at 
one  time  exercised  this  office  and  was  called 
by  this  name.  Also  outrooper. 

Outrun  (out'run),  ?t.  1.  An  outlying  pasture 

or  run  for  cattle  or  sheep.  [Australia.] — 2. 
The  result  of  a calculation ; amount  or  outcome 
of  an  estimate. — 3.  That  which  runs  out;  out- 
pour. 

outrunner,  n.  2.  One  who  or  that  which  runs 
out  or  outside ; an  attendant  who  runs  before 
or  beside  a carriage  ; ahorse  that  runs  in  traces 
beside  one  that  draws  within  shafts ; the  leader 
of  a team  of  sledge  dogs ; etc.  N.  E.  V. 
outscour  (out'skour),  n.  The  scouring  out  of 
a channel  by  water. 

outscout  (out'skout), n.  1.  An  advance  scout; 
a scout. — 2.  In  cricket,  an  out-fielder, 
outsee  (out-se'),  v.t.)  pret.  outsaw,  pp.  out- 
seen,  ppr.  outseeing.  1 . To  see  more  or  farther 
than  (another),  literally  or  figuratively. — 2. 
To  see  farther  than  (a  certain  point  or  object). 
Outset,  n.  2.  A tidal  current  running  from 
the  land;  the  ebb.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.), 
XI.  641. — 3.  In  Scotland,  an  inclosure  from 
surrounding  moorland  or  common. — 4.  The 
act  of  setting  off,  or  ornamenting;  that  which 
sets  off. — 5.  Outlay ; primary  outlay ; also,  in 
the  plural,  outgoings  ; expenses, 
outset  (out-set'),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  off;  ornament; 
display  properly.— 2.  To  put  out;  set  outside. 
Outside-fired,  (out'sld-fivd),  a.  Externally 
fired ; having  the  grate  and  fire-box  on  the  out- 
side of  that  which  is  to  he  heated,  as  in  a hor- 
izontal return-tubular  boiler  where  the  fire  is 
outside  the  shell  of  the  boiler. 

OUtskirt  (out-skert'),  v.  t.  [outskirt,  ».]  To 
form  an  outskirt ; skirt  or  run  along  the  bor- 
der of. 

OUtslang  (out-slang'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  the  use 
of  slang. 

Put  him  at  Iffley  Lock  and  he  could  out-slang  the  bold- 
est bargeman.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

out-soul  (out'sol),  n.  A n exterior  intelligence ; 
some  being  outside  of  man. 

How  dared  I let  expand  the  force 
Within  me,  till  some  out-soul , whose  resource 
It  grew  for,  should  direct  it? 

Browning,  Sordello,  iii. 

OUtspan1  (out'span),  n.  [outspan1 , v .]  1.  The 
act  of  unyoking  or  unharnessing  oxen  or  horses. 
[South  Africa.] — 2.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  outspan;  hence,  an  encampment;  a camp. 
[South  Africa.] 

outspan2  (out-span'),  v.  [out  + span,  »:.]  I. 
trans.  To  stretch  beyond  the  span  or  reach 
of.  [Rare.] 

The  very  exhaustiveness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  consti- 
tutes its  chief  peril.  Its  reach  and  scope  are  so  large, 
that  the  lines  of  connection,  which  hold  it  fast  into  con- 
sistent unity,  lose  themselves,  vanish,  outspan  our  sight- 
Henry  Holland,  Logic  and  Life,  Sermon  xvii.,  p.  264. 

II.  intrans.  To  spread  out  or  extend,  as 
an  arch. 

When  the  storm-rack  drives  leeward,  the  rainbow  out- 
spanneth.  Skrine,  Under  Two  Queens,  L 18.  jV.  E.  D. 

outspan2  (out ' span),  n.  [outspan11,  r.]  The 
entire  span  or  stretch,  especially  the  span 
of  an  arch. 

Make  demonstrable,  how,  by  night  as  day, 

Earth’s  centre  and  sky’s  outspan , ail 's  informed 
Equally  by  Sun’s  efflux ! 

Browning,  Parleyings,  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  x. 
outspokenly  (out'spo,/kn-li),  adv.  In  an  out- 
spoken, frank,  straightforward  manner. 
Outspread  (out'spred),  n.  [outspread,  ?'.]  1. 

Expansion  ; the  act  of  spreading  abroad ; ex- 
tension.— 2.  An  extension;  an  expanse;  a 
spreading  out  or  beyond, 
outspred,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  out- 
spread. 

outstander  (out'stan'/d5r),  n.  One  who  dis- 
sents ; an  effectual  resistor ; one  who  stands 
out  against  persuasion. 

out-station  (out'sta/'shon),  n.  1.  A stock- 
farm  or  station  at  a distance  from  the  head 
or  main  station.  [Australia.] — 2.  A regimen- 
tal station  far  from  headquarters  or  from  a 
center  of  population.  [India.] 


out-still 

out-still  (out'stil),  n.  [ out  + still'2.']  In 
India,  a private  still,  with  a government 
license,  situated  outside  of  the  central  distil- 
lery districts. 

outstroke  (out'strok),  n.  1.  In  a single-acting 
engine,  the  stroke  on  which  the  piston  or 
plunger  moves  outward;  the  stroke  during 
which  the  space  inclosed  by  the  cylinder  and 
the  end  of  the  piston  increases;  the  stroke 
during  which  the  piston  travels  away  from 
the  cylinder-head. — 2.  In  mining,  the  privi- 
lege of  working  and  conveying  underground 
the  coal  from  an  adjoining  royalty.  [Great 
Britain.] — Outstroke  rent,  the  rent  paid  to  the 
owner  of  one  royalty  for  coal  brought  from  an  adjoining 
royalty.  (Great  Britain.] 

outsweep  (out-swep'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To 
move  outward  with  a sweeping  motion:  as, 

‘ with  wings  outsweeping.’  [Rare.] 

II.  trans.  To  sweep  or  rush  beyond. 
[Bare.] 

outthrow  (out'thro),  n.  1.  Something  thrown 
out ; the  act  of  throwing  out ; ejection. — 2. 
The  act  of  throwing  out  of  line ; the  state  of 
being  thrown  out  of  line, 
out-thrust  (out ' thrust),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
thrusting  outward ; in  stone  or  steel  construc- 
tion, a thrust  outward,  as  in  a bridge  which 
is  not  perfectly  equilibrated. — 2.  A projec- 
tion from  a building. 

out-thrust  (out-thrust'),  V.  t.  To  thrust  out 
or  outward. 

out-trump  (out-trump'),  v.  t.  To  play  more  or 
higher  trumps  than  another,  as  at  cards ; hence, 
figuratively,  to  get  the  better  of. 
out-turn,  n.  2.  In  the  tea  industry,  specifi- 
cally, tea-leaf  after  infusion,  its  color  being  a 
test  of  quality.  In  a black  tea  the  prevailing 
color  should  be  that  of  a new  penny.  Money, 
Tea-Culture,  p.  110. 

outvoter  (out'vo"ter),  >i.  One  who,  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
qualified  as  a holder  of  real  property  of  a 
specified  value  to  vote  for  a parliamentary 
representative  of  the  county  in  which  the 
property  is  situated,  though  not  himself  a resi- 
dent of  it;  or  one  who,  being  an  enrolled 
graduate  of  Dublin  University  or  of  one  of  cer- 
tain English  universities,  or  who  is  a member 
of  the  university  court  and  general  council  of 
a Scotch  university,  etc.,  is  entitled  to  vote 
for  a parliamentary  representative  of  his  uni- 
versity though  not  resident  there ; a non-resi- 
dent voter. 

out-ward,  ».  2.  A ward  of  a town  or  city  out- 
side of  the  original  limits  of  the  borough. 
OUtwash  (out'wash),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The  act 
of  washing  out ; that  which  is  washed  out. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  outwash;  specifi- 
cally, noting  the  side  of  a glacial  moraine  that 
is  away  from  the  ice. 

These  moraines  are  usually  bordered  by  sand  plains  on 
the  outwash  side  and  by  till  plains  on  the  side  which  was 
toward  the  ice-sheet.  Bot.  Gazette,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  38. 

They  were  more  widespread  than  the  river  terraces  of 
outwash  gravel,  and  consisted  of  rock  benches  well  cov- 
ered with  mantle  rock.  The  latter  “ contained  little  clay 
and  no  transported  material  but  was  mostly  sand." 
Although  always  above  all  the  outwash  terraces,  they  de- 
scend nearly  to  the  upper  ones,  but  never  merge  with 
them.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1908,  p.  108. 

outwick  (out ' wik),  n.  1.  In  lawn-howls,  a ball 
that  curves  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
*inwick. — 2.  In  curling,  a shot  that  cannons 
off  the  outside  of  another  stone  so  as  to  impel 
it  nearer  the  tee:  practised  when  a well- 
guarded  adversary’s  stone  is  in,  and  an  ‘in- 
wick ’ cannot  bo  taken.  N.  E.  D. 
outwick  (out-wik'),  v.  i.  In  curling,  to  make 
or  take  an  outwick. 

Ouzel,  n. — Hose-colored  ouzel,  the  rose-colored  pastor 
or  starling,  Pastor  {Tardus  I Ann. ) roseus.  N.  E.  b. 

Ov.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ovum,  egg. 
0.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
oval1.  I.  a — Oval  quadric,  sphere.  See  -kquadric, 

★ sphere . 

II.  n.  2.  (&)  Specifically,  in  athletics,  an  ellip- 
tical field,  or  one  on  which  an  elliptical  track 
is  laid  out.—  Oval  of  Venturi,  an  oval  halo  around  the 
sun  ascribed  to  hexagonal  ice  crystals  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Venturi’s  oval  is  22  degrees  across  in  its  minor 
vertical  axis,  and  is  tangent  to  the  ordinary  22-degree 
halo  at  the  highest  and  lowest  limb  of  the  latter. 

ovalbumin  (ov-al-bu'min),  n.  Same  as  +ovo- 
albutnin . 

ovalize  (6'val-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ovalized , 
ppr.  ovalizing.  To  make  oval : as,  an  ovalizing 
machine  for  forming  chain-links. 


The  Work  Is  performed  by  means  of  three  special  ma- 
chines — a winder,  a finishing  roller,  and  an  ovalizing 
press.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  chain  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  weldless,  but  one  in  which  the  welding  is  done 
mechanically.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  March  11,  1906,  p.  24404. 

ovaloid,  a.  II.  n.  A surface,  such  as  Fresnel’s 
wave-surface  in  crystals,  the  cross  sections  of 
which  are  ovals.  The  equation  of  such  a surface  has 
the  form  r2  = a2di%  4-  62rf22  + c2<f32  in  which  r is  the 
radius  vector,  dj,  d2>  and  its  direction  cosines,  and  a, 
b,  and  c are  the  principal  axes  of  the  ovaloid. 

Ovarian  aperture.  Same  as  genital  'kpore  (6).—  Ova- 
rian sac.  See  +sac2. 

ovarin  (o'va-rin),  n.  [ ovar(y ) + -in2.]  The 
dried  and  powdered  ovarian  substance.  The 
same  term  is  applied  to  a preparation  made 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  ovaries, 
ovarist  (o'va-rist),  n.  Same  as  ovulist. 
ovary1*  W.— Chambered  ovary,  in  bot.,  an  ovary  In 
which  the  margins  of  the  carpels  project  into  the  in- 
terior, forming  incomplete  longitudinal  dissepiments. 

ovaserum  (6/,va-se'rum),  n. ; pi.  ovasera  (-ra). 
[L.  ovum,  egg,  *+  NL.  serum.]  An  antiserum 
produced  by  immunization  with  egg-albumin, 
ovatolanceolate  (9  - va  " to  -lan ' se  - 0 -lat).  a. 
Having  the  shape  of  a long  oval,  pointed  at 
the  end.  Dana. 

oven,  n.  5.  In  hacteriol.,  a compartment  which 
can  be  heated  and  maintained  at  a tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  sterilize  glassware  and  vari- 
ous bacteriological  apparatus.  Also  hot-air 
sterilizer.—  Appolt  oven,  a coke-oven  consisting  of  18 
rectangular  retorts  arranged  in  two  rows  within  four 
brick  walls.  Each  retort  is  provided  with  a cast-iron  door 
at  the  bottom  and  is  surrounded  by  an  air-space,  all  air- 
spaces communicating  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  inside  of  the  retorts,  and  forming  one  large  divided 
chamber  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  takes  place.  The 
oven  is  charged  at  the  top,  and  the  time  of  operation  is 
about  24  hours. — Carv6  Oven,  a coke-oven  consisting 
of  one  long,  narrow,  and  high  chamber,  containing  the 
coal  to  be  coked,  with  horizontal  flues  in  the  side  walls 
and  under  the  floor.  The  products  of  combustion  pass 
from  the  fireplace  through  the  flues  under  the  floor  and 
from  there  into  the  side  flues,  finally  passing  into  the 
chimney.  The  products  of  carbonization  of  the  coal  are 
drawn  off  into  condensers,  where  they  are  freed  from  the 
ammoniacal  liquors  and  tarry  oils,  while  the  gases  return 
to  the  fireplace  and  ignite.  In  some  modified  Carv6  ovens 
the  fireplace  is  altogether  done  away  with,  the  oven  being 
heated  entirely  by  the  return  gases,  and  the  air  for  com- 
bustion being  forced  in  through  a special  pipe. — Con- 
tinuous oven,  any  mechanical  oven  which  is  fired 
continuously  and  into  which  the  material  to  be  dried  or 
baked  is  fed  continuously,  or  partially  so,  as  in  a reel  oven. 
See  reel  oven  and  rotary  oven,  under  oven. — Dutch  oven. 
(b)  An  oven  constructed  of  brick  and  used  by  heating 
with  a wood  fire,  then  withdrawing  the  fire,  placing  the 
article  to  be  cooked  inside,  and  closing  the  oven  up.  The 
heat  of  the  walls  does  the  cooking. — Pemolet  oven,  a 
form  of  coke-oven  with  provision  for  collecting  and  sav- 
ing the  tar  and  ammonia  liquor  given  off. — Portable 
oven,  a baking  chamber  built  mostly  of  iron,  resembling 
a furnace  oven.  It  is  used  in  small  bakeries  and  is  built 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  easily  moved.  — Rotary 
oven.  ( b ) An  oven  built  of  brick,  in  which  the  baking 
surface  consists  of  soapstone  attached  to  a perpendicular 
shaft  which  causes  it  to  rotate, 
oven  (uv'n),  v.  t.  [oven,  n.]  1.  To  bake  in 

an  oven. — 2.  To  inclose  ; muffle  up  in  an  oven, 
ovenchyma  (o-veng'ki-ma),  n.  In  tot.,  loose 
tissue  consisting  of  ovoid  cells, 
oven-furnace  (uv'n-ffir^nas),  n.  A gas-furnace 
having  an  oven-shaped  casing:  used  in  heat- 
ing dies  and  tools  preparatory  to  hardening 
them. 

ovenman  (uv'n-man),  n.  See  *l:ilnman. 
overaction  (o-vfer-ak'  shon),  n.  Too  much 
action ; unnecessary  and  exaggerated  action : 
applied  specifically  to  a trained  horse  (a  high 
stepper)  in  which  the  knee-action  is  too 
noticeable. 

overactive  (o-ver-ak'tiv),  a.  Too  active ; un- 
necessarily active. 

overactivity  (o/''ver-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Excessive 
activity. 

over-aged  (o'v&r-ajd),  a.  In  any  aging  process, 
noting  a result  (usually  of  a detrimental  char- 
acter) brought  about  by  carrying  the  process 
too  far : a term  frequently  used  in  the  log- 
wood industry  and  by  textile  colorists, 
overall,  n.  II.  a.  In  measurements,  extend- 
ing from  one  extreme  limit  to  the  other; 
including  the  whole  extent. 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge  proper  is  502  feet,  the 
approaches  on  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  sides  bringing 
the  overall  length  to  1182  feet. 

Nature,  Oct.  29,  1903,  p.  633. 
Over-all  dimensions,  dimensions  taken  between  boun- 
daries so  placed  as  to  include  all  parts  of  an  object  or  space. 

The  overall  dimensions  of  the  floor  space  taken  up  by 
this  generating  set  are  approximately  35  by  45  ft. 

Elect.  World,  and  Engin .,  May  7,  1904,  p.  867. 
Over-all  efficiency,  the  ratio  of  the  electrical  output  of 
a generator  to  the  indicated  power  of  the  engine  by  which 
it  is  driven. 


overdraft 

overarm  (o'v6r-arm),  a.  In  cricket,  delivered 
with  the  arm  above  the  shoulder ; overhand. 
Overarm  action  in  bowling  is  now  universal. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVTL  276. 

overbank  (o-ver-bangk'),  v.  i.  In  watch-making, 
a term  used  to  describe  slip  or  lost  motion  in 
an  escapement,  whereby  the  balance-wheel 
loses  a beat.  It  may  be  caused  by  a swaying 
motion  of  the  watch  or  by  unskilful  winding, 
overberg  (o'vfer-berg),  a.  [over  + D.  terg, 
mountain.]  Over  a mountain : as,  the  over- 
terg  track : specifically,  in  South  Africa,  over 
the  mountain  from  or  toward  Natal, 
over-bridge  (o'ver-brij),  n.  A bridge  which 
carries  a lnghway  or  foot-walk  over  another 
artificial  line  of  travel,  as  a railway : in  dis- 
tinction from  a crossing  of  the  two  ways  at 
grade. 

overburden,  n.  2.  An  excessive  load;  a 
burden  or  load  greater  than  should  be  carried, 
overcall  (o-vtir-kal'),  v.  t.  and  i.  In  card  games, 
to  overbid. 

overcall  (o-vfer-k&l'),  n.  In  card  games,  the 
act  of  overbidding. 

overcast  (6  ' vfer  - kast),  n.  In  mining,  an 
air-dnct  or  passage  which  crosses  above  an- 
other passage. 

overcast  (6  ' vi>r-  kkst),  a.  In  geol.,  cast  or 
thrust  beyond  anormal  position,  as  in  a thrust- 
fault  or  overturned  fold. 

overcheck  (o ' vcr-ehek),  n.  In  harness,  a 
check-rein  passing  over  a horse’s  head  between 
the  ears ; an  overdraw-check. 

overcoat,  « — Inverness  overcoat.  See  Inverness 

■kcoat. 

overcome,  v.  t.  6.  Overpowered  by  liquor; 
intoxicated:  in  the  past  participle, 
over-compounded  (o//v6r-kom-poun'ded),p.  a. 
In  elect.,  provided  with  series-windings  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  give  constant  difference  of 
potential,  not  at  the  terminals  of  the  machine, 
but  at  some  other  point  in  the  circuit : said  of 
certain  generators  which  have  both  shunt  and 
series  field-coils. 

over-compounding  (6//ver-kom-poun'ding),  n. 
The  process  of  so  winding  the  field-coils  of  a 
direct  current  generator  as  to  obtain  a con- 
stant difference  of  potential  at  a given  point 
in  the  circuit  supplied  by  the  generator. 

For  then  by*  over-compounding , one  can  obtain  a con- 
stant pressure,  not  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo,  but 
on  the  mains  at  some  point  in  the  midst  of  the  lamp- 
network. 

5.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-electric  Machinery,  p.  293. 
overcool  (o//v6r-kol'),  v.  t.  To  cool  below  the 
temperature  of  fusion  without  bringing  about 
solidification.  It  is  possible,  under  certain 
conditions,  thus  to  cool  water  to  a tempera- 
ture several  degrees  below  its  freezing-point, 
without  converting  it  into  ice.  Same  as  *un- 
dercool  and  *supercool. 

overcorrect  (6#v6r-ko-rekt'),  v.  t.  In  optics  : 
( a ) To  correct  (a  lens)  so  that  the  red  rays 
come  to  a focus  beyond  the  violet  rays.  See 
correct,  5.  (h)  To  change  one  defect  of  vision 
into  its  opposite  by  means  of  too  powerful 
lenses. 

over-correction  (d!'ver-kq-rek'shqn),  n.  In 
Ophthalmol.,  the  conversion  of  one  defect  of 
vision  into  its  opposite  by  means  of  too  power- 
ful lenses. 

overday  (o'vfer-da),  a.  Lasting  more  than  a 
day ; noting  a period  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Encyc.  Diet. 

over-decoration  ((Uver-dek-o-ra'shon),  n.  In 
ceram.,  decoration  designed  to  hide  a blemish 
in  the  glaze,  or  to  add  to  the  effect,  or  change 
the  appearance  of  pieces  of  ware  which  have 
previously  been  decorated.  Also  sur-decora- 
tion. 

overdevelop  (o,;ver-<3e-vel'iip),  v.  t.  To  de- 
velop to  excess;  in  photog.,  to  develop  too 
long  or  with  too  strong  developer.  See  over- 
development. 

overdoor  (5'v6r-dor),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Set 
above  a doorway,  or  prepared  to  be  so  placed : 
said  of  a panel  or  any  decorative  appliance. 
The  overdoor  paintings  are  an  important  fea- 
ture in  eighteenth-century  interior  decora- 
tions. 

II.  n . The  space  above  a door. 

A noticeable  feature  of  this  room  is  the  treatment  of 
the  over-doors. 

B.  S.  Clouston,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  V.  243. 
overdraft,  n.  3.  The  act  of  overdrawing  one’s 
account,  especially  one’s  bank-account. 


overdriven 


overdriven  (6/ver-<lriv,/n),  a.  In  mech. : (a) 

Applied  to  an  arrangement  of  driving  mech- 
anism such  that  the  power  is  applied  above 
the  place  where  the  work  is  done,  (ft)  Said 
of  a machine  or  plant  which  is  driven  at  a 
speed  or  power  beyond  that  which  is  normal 
or  suitable  to  the  design. 

!?•  .Noting  a kind  of  overindulgence  (6/,ver-in-dul/jens),  n.  The 

edge  Stifc'hlil,  a method  ol  jXfg  FwoTlvkge  edgS  Ratification  of  one's  appetite  or  desires  to  an 
by  means  of  a machine  that  causes  the  needle  to  pass  intemperate  degree. 

alternately  through  the  fabric  and  over  the  edges.  The  Overland  (6-v6r-land'),  v.  i.  In  Australia,  to 
alternate  stitches  can  be  made  to  pass  h-om  the  edge  of  cross  the  country  with  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 


objects,  the  individual  phenomena  the  psychical  objects, 
the  over  individual  purposes  are  the  norms,  the  indi- 
vidual purposes  are  the  acts  which  constitute  the 
historical  world.  W e have  thus  four  fundamental  groups : 
the  physical,  the  psychological,  the  normative  and  the 
historical  sciences.  Whoever  denies  overindividual  re- 
ality finds  himself  in  the  world  of  phenomena  a solipsist 
and  in  the  world  of  purposes  a sceptic. 

Harvard  Psychol.  Stud.,  I.  649. 


one  piece  to  the  edge  of  the  other. 

overer  (o'v6r-6r),  n.  and  a . I.  n.  1.  The 
upper  or  over  part  of  anything;  of  two  things, 
the  one  that  is  over  the  other. — 2.  A superior 
in  office  or  station;  one  who  is  over  another. 

II.  a . Upper;  over;  higher, 
overexert  ((Pv^r-eg-z^rt'),  v.  t.  To  exert  or 
exercise  too  much;  exert  (oneself)  to  excess: 
usually  reflexive. 

“ Don’t  you  over-exert  yourself,  Loo,’:  said  Mr.  Chick, 
“ or  you  '11  be  laid  up  with  spasms,  I see." 

Did 


Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  ii. 

overexpose  (o^ver-eks-poz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  overexposed , ppr.  overexposing.  Inphotog. 
and  radiography , to  expose  too  long  to  light 
or  other  radiation.  See  over-exposure.  Thera- 
peutic Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  80.  , 

overfall,  n.  2.  Naut.:  (c)  A sudden  drop  in  °I®rTP)  "'TTo  establish  an  overlap  In  yacht 
the  sea-bottom,  as  at  the  edge  of  a submarine  an  overIaD  18  sal11 10  be  establlslled  whfi"  »" 

terrace  or  ledge.  A.  E.  D. 

The  shingly  shore  shelves  rapidly,  without  steps  or 
overfalls,  into  blue  water. 


etc. 

Herds  used  to  be  taken  from  New  South  Wales  to 
South  America  across  what  were  once  considered  the 
deserts  of  Ri  verina.  That  used  to  be  called  ‘ overlanding.  ’ 
But  for  many  years  the  travelling  of  stock  has  been 
tending  to  become  anything  but  an  adventurous  enter- 
prise. W.  II.  L.  Ranken , Dominion  of  Australia,  xiii. 

overlander  (o'ver-lan"dei'),  n.  In  Australia : 
(a)  Originally,  one  who  crossed  the  country 
before  railways  were  introduced.  (6)  A diffi- 
cult journey,  (c)  A man  who  drives  sheep 
and  cattle  across  country,  from  one  colony  to 
another,  (d)  A tramp;  a sundowner. 

The  present  mining  population  of  Hall’s  Creek  is 
about  twenty.  This  is  augmented  occasionally  by  the 
influx  of  “ overlande rs”  from  the  Northern  Territory  and 
Queensland.  Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  274. 


Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),'old  ser.,  XXIX.  236. 
3.  That  portion  of  a dam  or  weir  over  which 
the  water  falls  or  flows,  including  the  crest 
and  the  down-stream  face  of  the  dam. 

Overfall  (o-vftr-ffU'),  v.  I.  trans.  1.  To  fall 
over:  as,  a fog  overfell  them. — 2.  To  fall 
upon ; to  attack. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall ; fall  over.  [Rare.] 

Horse  and  riders  overfell. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,  st.  xcv. 

overfatigue  (o^ver-fa-teg'),  n.  Excessive  fa- 


racing,  an  overlap  is  said  to  be  established  when  an  over- 
taking yacht  has  sailed  up  on  the  yacht  ahead  so  that  the 
latter’s  quarter  is  covered  by  the  overtaking  vessel’s  bow ; 
and  the  overlap  continues  as  long  as  the  leeward  vessel 
by  luffing,  or  the  weather  vessel,  by  bearing  away,  in- 
sures fouling.— Uncomformability  of  overlap.  In 
geol.,  during  the  subsidence  of  a coast-line  the  sea  will 
invade  the  land  and  deposit  later  sediments  far  beyond 
earlier  ones,  which  latter  are  often  buried  from  observa- 
tion. While  there  is  no  difference  in  the  dips  of  the  two, 
there  has  obviously  occurred  a great  change  in  conditions 
and  the  resulting  relations  are  described  by  the  above 
phrase.  Uncomformability  of  transgression  is  synony- 
mous. 

overlap-fault  (o'^r-lap-fait/),  n.  A fault  in 
which  the  strata  have  been  forced  upward  on 
the  upper  or  hanging- wall  side  of  the  fault ; a 
reverse  fault. 

),  n.  1.  The  action 


by  another  and  more  powerful  disposition  or 
combination,  without  appreciable  conflict. 

Suppose  the  components  of  the  one  combination  are 
a b c,  and  of  the  other  a b x ; c may  be  so  favoured  from 
the  outset  that  it  simply  displaces  x without  any  feeling 
of  discrepancy  arising,  and  without  any  attention  to  the 
difference.  This  process  I call  overlapping,  or  coal- 
escence. . . . The  most  striking  examples  of  coalescence 
are  those  in  which  the  overlapping  is  one-sided.  One 


tigue  carried  beyond  the  normal  recuperative  overl^PPing  (o-vftr-lap'ing’ 
power  of  the  individual.  or  effect  which  occurs  wh 

overfault  (o' ver-f&lt),  n.  A reversed  or 
thrust  fault;  one  whose  upper  wall  is  thrust 
up  on  its  under  one. 

overflow-pipe  (6'v6r-fl6-pip//),  n.  In  plumb- 
ing, a pipe  connecting  the  over-flow  of  a 
wash-bowl,  sink,  or  bath-tub  with  a waste-, 
soil-,  or  sewer-pipe. 

overflow-valve  (6'ver-flo-valv//),  n.  A valve 
in  an  injector  designed  to  allow  the  first 
water  lifted  by  the  injector  to  overflow  or 
run  off. 

overfolding  (o'ver-fdl//ding),  n.  In  geol.,  the 
process  which  results  in  an  overturned  fold. 

overforged  (b'ver-forjd),  a.  Forged  until  the 
quality  of  the  metal  has  been  injured : said  of 
steel,  wrought-iron  not  being  subject  to  this 
action. 

overfraught  (o-vftr-frat'),  p-  a.  Overloaded. 

See  overfreight,  v. 

overgrowth,  n.  3.  The  deposition  of  the 
crystals  of  one  mineral  species  over  those  of 
another  species,  particularly  when  the  indi- 
viduals or  subindividuals  of  the  former  have 

their  orientation  fixed  by  the  latter ; also  one  overlay-days  (o'ver-la-daz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  a 

ae-  specified  number  of  days  that  are  agreed  upon 


overproduce 

in  the  textile  and  other  similar  trades  to  de- 
scribe a stitch  made  by  a sewing-machine 
which,  on  the  cut  edge  of  a single  thickness  of 
material,  or  in  joining  the  edges  of  two  pieces 
of  material,  makes  covering  stitches  which 
conceal  the  otherwise  projecting  thread-ends, 
and  at  the  same  time  locks  the  stitches  so  as 
to  give  strength  to  the  artificial  selvage  or 
seam  thus  made  ; also  applied  to  the  machine 
which  makes  this  artificial  selvage  or  over- 
seam. 

overman,  n.  2.  In  general,  an  overseer,  or 
foreman. — 3.  An  arbitrator,  or  umpire. — 4. 
[Trans..  G.  uebermensch .]  In  the  writings  of 
F.  W.  Nietzsche,  a type  with  more  or  less  super- 
human qualities  toward  which  he  supposed 
mankind  to  be  developing. 

overmantel,  n.  II.  a.  Placed  over  the  shell 
of  a mantel,  or  prepared  to  be  so  placed : said 
of  a painting,  a carved  panel,  or  the  like. 

over-maturation  (o^ver-mat-u-ra'shon),  n. 
The  condition  of  being  too  old  properly  to 
perform  a normal  function. 

Stunting  of  the  growth,  and  overmaturation  of  the  sap 
of  plants  induce  early  changes  in  the  maturing  and 
structure  of  aphides ; the  insects  multiply  without 
the  interference  of  the  ordinary  destructive  influences 
of  bad  weather,  and  delicate  maggots,  etc.,  which  are 
generally  drowned  in  very  large  numbers  by  storms  of 
rain,  emerge  unharmed.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1896,  p.  306. 

Overnight  (o'ver-mt),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Done  or 
occurring  overnight;  specifically,  in  racing, 
noting  an  entry  made  just  before  tbe  day  of  the 
race,  or  a race  arranged  ‘ overnight.’ 

There  is  little  doubt  to-day  that  Kingston  was  the 
greater  horse,  doomed  to  handicaps  and  over  night  gam- 
bling races,  while  the  “ mighty  ’’  Hanover  was  conserved 
for  the  more  prominent  stake  events. 

Outing,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  662. 

II.  n.  2.  In  racing,  a race  (6r  entry)  ar- 
ranged the  night  before  it  is  run. 

This  threw  him  into  overnights,  handicaps,  etc.,  only 
the  Flatbush,  the  grand  two-year-old  test  race,  being 
open  to  him.  Outing,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  662. 

overpainted (o-vftr-pan'ted),  a.  1.  Retouched; 
restored. — 2.  Painted  with  too  much  elabora- 
tion. 


Specifically  2.  In  the  batsman  before  it  touches  ground. 

f^^SSS^SSSSiSSS  «■  V ft-. 


as  superimposition.  Specifically — 2.  In  geol., 
applied  to  surficial  deposits  that  are  accumu- 
lated as  a loose  mantle  upon  the  regular 
geologic  strata. 

In  addition  to  these  well  characterized  formations 
there  is  a limited  variety  of  residua  left  on  decomposi- 
tion of  rock  in  place,  of  torrential  or  overplacement  de- 
posits formed  by  wash  adown  slopes. 

W.  J.  McGee,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  72. 


a hand  which  has  already  been  played  at  an- 


our  memory  of  what  has  happened  becomes  modified  in 
accordance  with  our  desires,  our  dramatic  bias,  our  views 
of  what  ought  to  have  taken  place,  and  so  forth. 

G.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  I.  286. 

overlay,  n.  6.  In  quarrying,  the  overburden 
or  detrital  material  which  covers  the  rock  in 


other  table  and  by  other  players  ; in  memory 
duplicate,  the  play  of  a hand  by  north  and 
south  which  was  originally  held  and  played  by 
east  and  west. 


a quarry.  Sarrowman,  Glossary. — 7.  An  extra  overpole  (o-ver-pol'),  v.  t.  In  copper-refining 

tax,  over  and  above  the  amount  apparently  re-  * ” - 

quired,  authorized  in  many  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  abatements,  cancellations, 
and  non-collections. 


of  tbe  individuals  or  subindividuals  so 
posited. 

overhead,  adv.  3.  So  that  something  is  over 
one’s  head:  as,  to  be  ducked  overhead  in  the 
river. 

overhead,  a.  2.  Average;  applicable  to  all. 

overhung  (o-vftr-hung'),  a.  1.  Hung  from 
above : said  of  a sliding  door  when  it  moves, 
by  means  of  door-hangers  or  other  appliances, 
upon  a rail  at  the  top.  An  underhung  door  is 
one  in  which  the  weight  of  the  door  is  carried 


between  the  shippers  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  (or  her  agent)  for  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  the  cargo,  beyond  which  number 


to  continue  poling  or  reducing  the  oxids  too 
long ; to  pole  or  deoxidize  until  the  metal  has 
passed  the  right  point  for  toughness.  Inthelast 
stage  of  copper-smelting  the  metal,  when  brittle  from  the 
presence  of  a little  combined  oxygen,  is  in  the  fused 
state  stiired  with  poles  of  wood,  the  carbon  of  which 
unites  with  the  oxygen  and  removes  it  as  carbon  mon- 
oxid.  If  the  stirring  is  continued  too  long  the  metal, 
freed  from  oxygen,  begins  to  take  up  carbon  and  again 
becomes  brittle,  assuming  a coarse  fibrous  structure.  It 
is  then  said  to  be  overpoled. 


of  days  a stipulated  per  diem  demurrage  overpoling  (o-ver-po'ling),  n.  The  opera- 


forfeit)  is  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  vessel. 
Sundays  and  holidays  are  not  included  unless 
the  words  “running  days”  are  used  in  the 
charter-party  (i.  e.,  the  written  agreement), 
in  which  case  all  days  are  counted.  Also 
known  as  lay-days. 


by  a rail  resting  on  the  floor  or  by  the  wall  overlimen  (o'ver-lF'men),  n.  In  psychophys.,  a 
near  the  base  of  the  door. — 2.  In  mecli.,  hav-  "*  ™'  ; 1 

ing  no  outboard  bearing ; hanging  on  the  end 
of  a shaft ; hung  on  or  supported  by  a shaft 
having  a bearing  only  on  one  side  of  the 
piece  which  is  supported. 


tion  of  almost  entirely  removing  the  oxygen 
from  copper  by  excessive  poling.  By  allowing 
the  overpoled  copper  to  absorb  some  oxygen  from  the 
air,  the  copper  may  be  restored  to  the  ‘ tough ' pitch. 
Then  all  the  impurities  are  oxidized,  but  no  oxid  of 
copper  is  present.  See  teoverpole. 

overpot  (o-ver-pot'),  v.  t.  In  gardening,  to  set 
out  (a  plant)  in  too  large  a pot. 

overpowering  (o-ver-pou'er-ing),  a.  That  is 
too  powerful  to  resist;  overwhelming;  crush- 
ing ; too  intense  to  bear. 


stimulus-difference  which  must  be  trans- 
cended if  the  larger  (smaller)  of  the  two 
stimuli  compared  is  to  be  adjudged  much 

larger  (much  smaller)  than  the  smaller  overprint  (o'ver-print),  n.  An  offprint. 

. E‘  B-  Titchener’  Exper’  overprint  (o-ver-print'),  e.  t.  1.  In  photog., 

ovenndividual  (o'Ver-in-di-vid'u-al),  a.  Per-  -^sycnoi.,  11.  n.  zoo.  to  print  (a  p0Sitive)  much  darker  than  it  will 

taining  to  or  valid  for  all  subjects  of  experi-  over line  (o-ver-lm  ),  v.  t.  1.  To  draw  a line  be  when  finished.  — 2.  In  calico-printing , to 
ence.  See  the  extract.  [Rare.]  over  (writing):  the  opposite  of  underline. — 2.  print  one  color  over  another,  as  the  printing 

The  further  subdivision  must  be  the  same  for  both  manuscript  or  printed  matter,  to  place  a of  indigo  patterns  on  cloth  previously  dyed 
groups— that  which  is  merely  individual  and  that  translation  over  each  line.  turkev  red 

ich  is  * overindividual’ \ we  prefer  the  latter  term  to  nvpr in  in'vAr  l/W\ 

) indicate  at  once  that  not  a numer-  overAoaa  1°  ver-lOd), 


vMcl 
the  word 


general,’  to  i 


ical  but  a teleological  difference  is  in  question.  . . . The  a ^00  heavy  load. 
overindividual  phenomena  are,  of  course,  the  physical  overlook  (o'ver-lok),  a. 


translation  over  each  line. 

n.  An  excessive  load;  overproduce  (o^ver-pro-dus'),  v.  £. ; pret.  and 
pp.  overproduced , ppr.  overproducing.  To  pro- 
A coined  word  used  duce  in  excess  of  demand. 


overreach 

overreach,  V.i.— Overreaching  clause.  S ee+clause. 
overright  (o'ver-rit),  adv.  Right  over  from; 
oppositely. 

over-risen  (o^ver-riz'n),  a.  Said  of  a vessel 
which  shows  too  high  a side  out  of  water  in 
comparison  with  her  length  and  beam. 

overrun,  v.  To  overrun  her  reckoning,  said  of 
a vessel  when  it  is  found  that  she  is  ahead  either  in 
latitude  or  in  longitude  of  the  place  worked  out  by  dead- 
reckoning.  When  the  vessel  is  found  to  be  behind  her 
calculated  point,  she  is  said  to  have  underrun  her  reck- 
oning. 

overrun  (o'ver-run),  n.  In  printing,  composed 
type  run  over  into  the  next  line  or  page,  to 
make  space  for  something  else,  etc.  See  over- 
run, v.  t.,  7. 

Every  paragraph  containing  an  alteration  that  compels 
one  or  more  overruns  should  be  re-read  by  a copy-holder 
in  the  same  manner  that  has  to  be  observed  for  the  first 
proof. 

De  Vinne , Practice  of  Typography,  Correct  Composition, 

[p.  309. 

overseaming-machine  (6  - ver - se ' ming  -ma- 
shen"),  n.  A sewing-machine  adapted  to  mak- 
ing the  long  stitches  used  in  overseaming, 
eyeletting,  serging,  and  in  many  kinds  of  fancy 
stitching.  It  employs  a vibrating  needle  con- 
trolled by  an  adjustable  cam  that  limits  the 
traverse  of  the  needle  and  hence  the  length  of 
the  stitch.  Also  called,  from  the  motion  of 
the  needle,  a zigzag  machine.  See  *eyelet-ma- 
chine. 

oversepticize  (o-ver-sep'ti-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  oversepticized,  ppr.  oversepticizing . In  cer- 
tain methods  of  disposing  of  sewage,  to  subject 
the  refuse  material  to  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria.  The  term  has  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  the  anaerobic  destruction 
of  the  material  too  far  for  purposes  of  subse- 
quent ready  filtration. 

overset,  v.i.  2.  To  com  pose  or  set  more  type 
than  is  needed  for  a prescribed  space, 
overset  (o-ver-set'),  p.  a.  1.  Said  of  com- 
posed type  that  exceeds  in  amount  the  space 
prescribed. — 2.  Offset ; not  set  in  line : said 
of  rivet-holes,  partially  blind, 
overshot,  p.  a.  3.  Having  the  upper  teeth 
projecting  beyond  the  lower:  said  of  some 
dogs.  Contrasted  with  undershot. 
oversighted  (6-  ver  -si'  ted),  p.  a.  Hyper- 
metropic. 

oversize1  (o'ver-slz),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  ex- 
cessive size ; specifically,  noting  material 
which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  meshes 
of  a given  screen  or  sieve.  That  which  passes 
through  the  meshes  receives  one  sort  of  treat- 
ment ; the  oversize,  or  oversized  material, 
passes  off  from  the  screen  on  its  upper  surface 
to  a subsequent  process. 

II.  n.  Material  that  is  oversize. 

The  oversize,  which  contains  no  slime  whatever,  is  de- 
livered directly  to  four  Wilfley  concentrating  tables.  The 
undersize,  50-mesh  and  finer,  is  delivered  to  unwatering 
and  settling  tanks  from  which  all  of  the  settled  product, 
including  such  slimes  as  may  be  associated  with  same,  is 
delivered  to  an  entirely  separate  set  of  tables.  The  over- 
flow from  these  tanks  is  delivered  to  the  general  slime 
tanks.  Electrochem.  Industry,  March,  1905,  p.  124. 

overslaugh,  v.  t.  4.  In  milit.,  to  remit  the  or- 
dinary duty  of  (an  officer,  or  company),  be- 
cause he  is  detailed  for  some  other  work, 
overslaugh  (o'ver-slft),  n.  [ overslaugh , u.]  1. 
In  milit.,  remission  of  the  ordinary  daily  duty 
of  an  officer  or  company  on  account  of  a de- 
tail to  another  duty  which  takes  precedence. 
— 2.  A sand-bank  or  -bar  which  impedes  navi- 
gation in  a river;  specifically,  one  near  Albany, 
New  York,  in  the  Hudson, 
oversman,  n.  2.  In  lawn-howls,  one  who  de- 
cides a is  to  the  value  of  a shot  in  case  of  a dis- 
pute. 

oversound  (o-ver-sound'),  v.  i.  Of  organ-pipes, 
to  produce  the  higher  octave  of  the  proper 
tone : occurring  sometimes  when  the  wind 
is  too  strong.  See  overblow 1,  v.  t.,  3.  Seidel, 
Organ,  p.  43.  N.  E.  I). 

overspin  (o-ver-spin')?  v.  t.  In  the  making  of 
metal  strings  for  musical  instruments,  to  wind 
or  wrap  a covering-wire  about  a string  so  as 
to  add  to  its  weight  and  to  lower  its  pitch. 
Overspun  strings  are  used  especially  for  the 
lower  strings  of  the  pianoforte,  the  guitar,  and 
several  instruments  of  the  zither  class, 
overstain,  v.  I.  trans.  2.  Specifically,  in  his- 
tol.,  to  stain  (a  tissue)  excessively  in  order  to 
insure  thorough  coloring  of  particular  elements 


when  the  excess  of  the  stain  has  been  washed 
out. 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  operation  of 
overstaining  tissue. 

oversteepen  (o-ver-ste'pn),  v.  t.  To  make 
excessively  steep : as,  a peak  oversteepened  by 
glacial  erosion  beneath  it. 
oversupination  (6//ver-su-pi-na'shqn),  n.  Su- 
pination carried  beyond  the  normal  limit  of 
movement. 

overtake  (o'ver-tak),  n.  The  act  or  fact  of 
overtaking. 

Aggregation  came  about  by  overtakes  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  opposed  collisions.  Science,  Feb.  20,  1903,  p.  300. 

overthrow,  v.  t.  3.  In  cricket,  to  throw  (the 
ball)  inaccurately  at  the  wicket,  and  so  give 
unearned  runs  to  the  opposing  batsman, 
overthrust,  ».  II.  a.  In  geol.,  thrust  beyond : 
applied  to  the  rocks  on  the  upper  side  of  a re- 
versed fault,  which  are  thrust  upon  those  of 
later  age,  thus  reversing  the  normal  succes- 
sion. 

Associated  with  the  cross-compression  [of  Rock  Depofl- 
its]  new  folds  had  formed,  and  overthrust  masses  had 
travelled  in  transverse  and  various  oblique  directions. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  462. 

overthrusting  (o-ver-thrus'ting),  n.  In  geol., 
the  process  of  producing  an  overthrust. 

The  Sella  mountain  has  subsided  in  several  “fault- 
blocks  ” since  the  epoch  of  overthrusting. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  463. 

overtime  (o-ver-tim'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
overtimed,  ppr.  overtiming.  In  photog.,  to 
allow  too  much  time  iu  exposure  or  other 
treatment. 

overtone,  n. — Electric  overtone,  an  electric  oscilla- 
tion of  higher  frequency  than  that  of  the  fundamental 
oscillation  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  usually  har- 
monically related  to  the  latter. — Overtone  current,  in 
elect.,  an  alternating  current  having  a frequency  higher 
than  and  usually  harmonically  related  to  the  frequency 
of  a fundamental  current  with  which  it  is  associated. 

overtopped  (o-ver-topt'),  a.  In  forestry,  hav- 
ing the  crown  shaded  from  above,  although  a 
side  or  sides  may  be  free  to  light.  See  crown 
*class. 

overtrain  (6-ver-tran'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To 
carry  the  process  of  training  (athletic  or  men- 
tal) beyond  the  limits  of  safety,  resulting  in  a 
physical  breakdown. 

II.  trans.  To  subject  to  excessive  training, 
overtravel  (o-ver-trav'el),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
overtraveled,  overtravelled,  ppr.  overtraveling, 
overtravelUng . Iu  mech.,  to  travel  farther  than 
is  necessary  to  do  a certain  act  or  perform  a 
definite  function. 

overtread  (o'ver-tred),  n.  The  act  or  fact  of 

treadiug  over;  a trampling  upon -Overtread 

or  overtreading  plow,  a primitive  foot-plow. 
Overtread  (o-ver-tred'),  v.  t. ; pret.  overtrod, 
pp.  overtrod,  overtrodden,  ppr.  overtreading.  To 
step  over;  step  beyond;  trample  on;  crush, 
overtrump  (o-ver-trump'),  v.  t.  To  trump  (a 
plain  suit)  with  a higher  trump  than  that  al- 
ready played  by  another  person. 

Overtype  (o' ver-tip),  a.  Noting  a dynamo  or 
motor  which  is  a bipolar  machine,  with  field 
of  the  horse-shoe  form,  and  with  the  armature 
above  the  field-coils:  opposed  to  undertype 
machines,  in  which  the  armature  is  below. 

The  “ over-type  " form  [of  horse-shoe  magnet]  is  best 
suited  to  small  belt-driven  dynamos,  while  the  “ under- 
type " is  admirably  adapted  to  be  directly  driven  by  the 
steam  engine.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  584. 

Overtype  dynamo,  a bipolar  generator  having  the  ar* 
mature  above  the  field-magnets. — Overtype  generator, 
a bipolar  electric  generator  having  the  armature  above 
the  field-magnets. 

overwash  (o'ver-wosh),  a.  In  geol.,  consisting 
of  drift  carried  by  streams  from  a glacier  and. 
deposited  on  the  outer  side  of  its  moraine. — 

Overwash  plain,  subaqueous  overwash  plains. 

See  +plainl. 

overweightage  (o-ver-wat'aj),  n.  [overweight 
4-  -age.]  Amount  of  extra  weight;  also,  a 
charge  for  extra  weight,  in  transportation, 
overwelt  (o-ver-welt'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [ over  + 
dial,  welt,  variant  of  wait,  turn.]  To  over- 
turn ; especially,  of  a sheep,  to  fall  on  its  back 
and  be  unable  to  get  up.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
overwelt  (o'ver-welt),  n.  [ overwelt , «.]  An 
overturn : said  of  a sheep.  [Dialectal.] 
overwood  (o'ver-wud),  n.  See  * two-storied,  2. 
overworkings  (o'ver-wer//kingz),  n.  pi.  In 
mining,  coal  mined  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  lease.  [Great  Britain.] 


Ovoides 

overworld  (o'ver-werld),  n.  A world  above 
or  higher  than  this.:  sometimes  used  for 
heaven. 

ovic  (o'vik),  a.  [NL.  ovicus,  < L.  ovum,  egg.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  au  ovum, 
ovicelligerous  (o,vi-se-lij'e-rus),  a.  [ ovicell 

+ L.  gerere,  carry.]  Iu  polyzoans,  bearing 
ovieells. 

OVicidal  (o'vi-sl-dal),  a.  [ovicid(e)  + -ol1.] 
That  kills  sheep;  sheep-killing, 
ovicular  (o-vik'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  * oviculum ., 
dim.  of  L.  ovum,  egg',  + -ar%.]  Resembling 
or  pertaining  to  an  egg. 

OViculated  (o-vik'u-la-ted),  a.  [ovicul-um  + 
-ate1’  + -ed2.]  In  arch.,  having  egg-shaped 
ornaments. 

oviculum  (o-vik'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  ovicula  (-la). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  ovum,  egg.]  In  arch.,  one  of 
the  oval  balls  of  au  egg-and-dart  ornament. 
See  cut  under  egg1. 

oviductal  (o-vi-duk'tal),  a.  [ oviduct  + -a/1.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  an 
oviduct;  oviducal. 

ovigenesis  (o-vi-jen'e-sis),  n.  Same  as  oogen- 
esis. 

ovigenetic  (o-vi-je-net'ik),  a.  Same  as 
oogenetic. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  spermatogenic  and  ovigenetic 
cells  of  the  sexual  glands  in  higher  animals  pass  through 
forms  of  division  which  differ  from  those  which  occur  in 
the  embryological  development  of  these  glands. 

Lancet,  May  23,  1908,  p.  1495. 

ovination  (d-vi-na'shon),  n.  [L.  ovis,  sheep, 
+ -ine  + -ation.]  Vaccination  of  sheep  with 
sheep-pox  virus.  [Rare.] 
ovine2  (o'vin),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  + -me2.]  A 
form  of  cerebrin  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs. 
Sci.  Amer.,  Sept.  7,  1907,  p.  167. 
oviparously  (o-vip'a-rus-li),  adv.  Iu  an  ovip- 
arous manner ; by  means  of  eggs  or  germ- 
cells. 

All  animals  reproduce  oviparously. 

Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  O.  S.),  IX  663. 

oviparousness  (o-vip'a-rus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  egg-bearing  or  oviparous, 
ovispermiduct  (6-vi-sper'mi-dukt),  n.  In  some 
mollusks,  a duct  which  conveys  both  ova  and 
spermatozoa. 

ovistic  (o-vis'tik),  a.  [ ovist  + -ic.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  an  ovist  or  to  ovisrn. 
ovivorous1  (o-viv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  4- 
vorare,  eat.j  Egg-eating ; living  in  or  on 
eggs,  as  the  hymenopterous  parasites  of  the 
proctotrypid  subfamily  Scelioninse  or  the  chal- 
cidid  subfamily  Trichogrammime. 
ovivorous2  (o-viv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  ovis,  sheep, 
+ vorare,  eat.]  Sheep-eating.  N.  E.  D. 
[Rare.] 

ovoalbnmin  (o"vo-al-buTnin),  ».  An  albu- 
min, resembling  serum-albumin,  found  in  the 
white  of  birds’  eggs.  Also  ovalbumin. 
ovocenter  (o'vo-sen-ter),  m.  [NL.  ovocentrum, 
< L.  ovum,  egg,  + centrum,  center.]  The  een- 
trosome  of  the  egg  or  ovum  during  fertiliza- 
tion: opposed  to  * sperm-center. 
ovocentrum  (o-vo-sen'trum),  n. ; pi.  ovoeentra 
(-tra).  Same  as  *ovocenter. 

OVOcylindrical  (6//vo-si-lin'dri-kal),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  elongated  ovoid, 
ovocyte  (o'vo-sit),  ».  [L.  ovum,  egg,  + Gr. 

Kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  Same  as  *odcyte. 
ovoflbrin  (o-vo-fi'brin),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
E.  fibrin.']  A derivative  of  ovofibrinogen. . 
ovofibrinogen  (6,/vo-fi-brm'o-jen),  n.  [ovo- 
fibrin  + -gen.]  A substance  found  in  the  albu- 
min of  birds’  eggs  which  is  similar  to  fibrino- 
gen and  gives  rise  to  ovoflbrin. 
ovogone  (o'vo-gon),  n.  [NL.  ovogonium.] 
Same  as  * oogonium, 

OVOgonic  (o-vo-gon'ik),  a.  [ovogone  + -tc.] 
Same  as  *oogonial. 

ovogonium  (o-vo-go'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  ovogonia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <L.  ovum,  egg,  + Gr.  yovoc,  genera- 
tion.] Same  as  *oogonium. 
ovoid,  n.  2.  In  anthrop.,  a cranium  the  norma 
verticalis  of  which  has  an  ovoid  form.  G. 
Sergi  (trans.),  Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p. 
31. 

Ovoides  (o-voi'dez),  n,  [NL.,  < L.  ovum,  egg, 
+ Gr.  d6o c,  form.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Tetraodontidse,  with  numerous  species 
chiefly  of  the  tropical  Pacific. 


Ovoidoconical  Tower- roof. 
Cathedral  of  Angoulfime,  France. 


[ pvolog(y ) + -ist.] 


ovoidoconical 

ovoidoconical  (6 ” voi-  do-kon ' i-kal),  a.  In 
arch.,  noting  a conical  form,  tlie  profile  of 
which  is  curved,  as 
in  the  roofs  of  the 
towers  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Angouleme  in 
France. 

ovokaryon  (6  - vo  - 

kar'i-on),  n.  [L. 
ovum,  egg,  + Gr. 
k apvov,  nut,  nucleus.] 

Same  as  +odkaryon. 
ovolecithin  (o  -vo- 
les ' i- thin),  n.  [L. 
ovum,  egg,  + E.  leci- 
thin.'] Lecithin  de- 
rived from  the  yolk 
of  eggs. 

ovolemma  (o-vo- 

lem'a),  n.  [L.  ovum, 
egg,  " + Gr.  Uypa, 

geel,  skin,  scale.] 
ame  as  oolemma. 
ovological  (o-vo-loj'- 
i-kal),  a.  [ovolog[y) 

+ '-ical.]  Same  as 
oological. 

ovologist  (o-vol'o-jist),  n. 

An  oologist. 
ovolysin  (o-vol'i-sin),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  + 
E.  lysin.]  A cytotoxin  which  causes  the  de- 
struction of  egg-cells. 

ovomucoid  (o-vo-mu'koid),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg, 
+ E.  mucoid .]  The  mucoid  substance  which 
occurs  in  the  white  of  hens’  eggs, 
ovoplasma  (o-vo-plaz'ma),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg, 
+ Gr.  ick doya,  anything  formed.]  Same  as 
ovoplasm  or  +ooplasm. 

OVOtid  (o'vo-tid),  n.  Same  as  * ootid. 
ovovitellin  (6"vo-vi-tel'in),  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg, 
+ E.  vitellin.]  A nucleo-albumin  found  in 
the  yolk  of  eggs.  The  paranueleinic  radical 
which  enters  into  its  composition  is  the  avivi- 
tellinic  acid  describedby  Levene  and  Alsberg. 
ovoviviparism  (o,/vo-vi-vip'a-rizm),  n.  [ ovo - 
vivipar(ons)  + -ism.]  Ovoviviparity. 

Ovular  decidua.  See  *decidua. 
ovulase  (o'vii-las),  n.  [ovule  + -ase.]  An 
enzym  supposed  to  exist  in  the  living  egg  and 
to  act  as  a stimulus  to  its  mitotic  divisions, 
ovum,  n. — Ruptor  ovi,  a hatching  spine  or  egg-burster ; 
a temporary  organ,  appearing  late  in  the  embryonic 
life  of  certain  insects  and  other  animals,  by  the  use  of 
which  they  are  able  to  break  open  or  cut  open  the  egg- 
shell. 

ovum-nucleus  (o' vum-nu//kle-us),  n. ; pi.  ovum- 
nuclei  (-i).  The  egg-nucleus  or  germinal  ves- 
icle of  the  unfertilized  egg. 
owala  (o-wa'la),  n.  [Native  name  in  Gaboon.] 
A leguminous  tree  of  western  Africa,  Penta- 
clethra  macrophylla,  which  bears  pods  about  2 
feet  long  containing  large  flat  seeds.  These 
yield  an  oil  and  are  used  as  food  by  the  natives. 
They  also  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
*udika-bread  (which  see), 
owdell  (oud'i),  n.  [W.  awdl,  a rime  or  asso- 
nance (pi.  odlau) ; also  as  in  def.  (pi.  awdlau).] 
A poem  consisting  of  compositions  in  all  the 
24  strict  meters.  N.  E.  1). 

Owenism  (o'en-izm),  n.  [Owen  + -ism..]  The 
communistic  system  of  Robert  Owen. 
Owenist  (o'en-ist),  a.  and  n.  [Owen  + -ist.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Owenism. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Oivenite, 
owl1,  n.—  Acadian  owl,  the  saw- whet  owl,  Nyctala 
acadica.  See  Nyctala. — Cuckoo  OWL  Same  as  irboo- 
book  (which  see). — Owl-face  vases.  See  ★rase. — Owl 
nebula.  See  irnebula. — Pygmy  owl, Glaucidium  gnoma, 
a common  diminutive  species  of  California  and  the 
Southwest,  having  a length  of  about  seven  inches.  It  is 
brown  above,  spotted  with  white,  and  white  below,  with 
reddish-brown  streaks.  Also  called  gnome-owl.  See 
Glaucidium , with  cut. — Ricliardson’s  owl,  the  arctic 
saw-whet,  Nyctala  tengmalrni  richardsoni,  seen  in  the 
northern  United  States  only  in  winter. — White  owl.  (a) 
The  snow-owl.  ( b ) Sometimes  applied  to  the  barn-owl, 
Strix  pratincola,  which  is  white  below  and  when  in  flight 
seems  almost  entirely  white.  See  cut  at  barn-owl. 
OWlet,  n. — Black  owlet,  a noctuid  moth,  Noctua  c-ni- 
grum,  common  to  Europe  and  the  eastern  United  States. 
Its  larva  is  known  as  the  spotted  cutworm,  which  see, 
with  cut.— Clover-looping  owlet,  either  of  two  Amer- 
ican noctuid  moths,  Drasteria  erechtea  or  D.  crassiuscula, 
whose  larvae,  having  only  three  pairs  of  prolegs,  walk  like 
geometrid  larvae  and  feed  on  clover. — Hooded  owlet, 
any  noctuid  moth  of  the  genus  Cucullia.  These  moths 
have  a prominent  tuft  of  scales  on  the  thorax,  which  often 
projects  over  the  head  like  a hood.— Scalloped  owlet, 
a noctuid  moth,  Scoliopteryx  libatrix,  common  to  Europe 
and  North  America,  brownish  gray  in  color,  with  scal- 
loped fore  wings.  Its  larvae  feed  on  the  willow. — 
Similar-winged  owlet,  an  American  noctuid  moth, 
Homoptera  lunata,  brownish  in  color,  with  marbled 


wings.  Its  larvae  feed  on  the  willow,  plum,  rose,  and 
maple,  and  on  other  plants. 

Owl-gazel  (oul'ga-zeF),  n.  A misspelling  and 
consequent  misuse  of  aoul,  the  native  African 
name  for  Sommering’s  gazel. 
owl’s-clover  (oulz/klo//ver),  n.  In  California, 
a plant  of  the  scrophulariaceous  genus  Ortho- 
carpus,  particularly  O.  erianthus.  The  genus 
is  related  to  Castilleja , the  painted-cup.  The 
white  owl’s-elover  is  0.  versicolor,  by  some 
considered  a variety  of  the  former.  See 
cohita  and  * cream-sacs . 

owl’s-crown  (oulz'kroun),  n.  Either  the  cot- 
ton-rose, Gifola  Germanica , or  the  chafeweed, 
Gnaplialium  sylvaticum,  old-world  cudweeds 
introduced  into  the  United  States, 
ownership,  n.— Absolute  ownership,  in  law,  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  in  property  which  one  party  has 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  parties,  and  subject  only 
to  the  general  laws. 

OX,  n.  3.  Same  as  * ox-coin Kafir  ox,  the  Cape 

buffalo,  Bubalus  caffer. 

oxadoddy  (ok'sa-dod-i),  n.  The  Culver’s- 
pbysie  or  Culver’s-root,  Leptandra  Virginica. 
oxalan  (ok'sa-lan),  n.  [A  metathesis  of  al- 
loxan.]  Oxaluramide,  NH2CONH.C2O2NH2,  a 
crystalline  compound  madp  by  treating  oxa- 
luric  ester  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  also 
by  treating  a dilute  solution  of  alloxan  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  then  with  ammonia, 
oxalantine  (ok-sa-lan'tin),  n.  [oxalan  + -t- 
+ -ine2.]  A crystalline  substance,  CgHgOgN^ 
obtained  by  boiling  alloxanic  acid  a long  time 
with  water,  and  also  by  the  reduction  of  para- 
banic  acid  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
oxaldehyde  (ok-sal'df-Md),  n.  [ox(ygen)  + 
aldehyde.]  Same  as  glyoxal. 
oxalethyline  (ok-sal-eth'i-len),  n.  [oxal(ie) 
+ ethyl  + -*«e2.]  Meta-methyl-n-ethylglyox- 
aline,  C4H5N.N.C2HS,  a liquid  with  a strong, 
narcotic  odor.  It  has  the  same  physiological 
action  as  atropin,  and  is  a strong  base, 
oxalhydrate  (ok-sal-hi'drat),  n.  [ oxal'flc ) + 
hydrate.]  An  obsolete  name  for  a salt  of 
saccharic  acid. 

oxalhydric  (ok-sal-hi'drik),  a.  [oxal(ic)  + 
hydric.]  An  obsolete  name  for  saccharic. 
oxalidaceous  (ok-sal-i-da'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Oxalidacese,  or  sorrel  family  of 
plants. 

oxaline  (ok'sa-lin),  n.  [oxal(ic)  + -me2.] 
Same  as  +glyoxaline. 

oxaluramide  (ok-sa-lur'am-id),  n.  [oxalur(ic) 
+ amide.]  The  amide . of  oxaluric  acid, 
NH2CONH.COCONH2,  prepared  by  heating 
the  ester  of  the  acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 
It  is  crystalline  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
oxalyl  (ok'sa-lil),  n.  [oxal(ic)  + -yl.]  The 
radical,  C2O2,  of  oxalic  acid, 
oxalylurea  (ok-sa-li-lu're-a),  n.  [oxalyl  + 
urea.]  Same  as  *parahani'c  acid. 
oxamethane  (ok-sa-meth'an),  n.  [oxaflate) 
+ methane.]  Ethyl  oxamate,  NH2.OC.- 
C02C2H5,  a white  crystalline  compound  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on 
ethyl  oxalate.  It  melts  at  114-115°  C. 
oxamethylane(ok-sa-meth'il-an),  n.  [oxa- 
late) + methyl  + -ane.]  Methyl  oxamate, 
NH2.OC.CO2CH3,  a crystalline  compound 
mad’e  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  fused 
methyl  oxalate. 

oxamidin  (ok-sam'i-din),  n.  [ox(alic)  + ami- 
din.]  1.  The  amidin  of  oxalic  acid,  (C.NH.- 
NH2)2.  The  hydrochlorid,  C2H6N4.HC1,  is 
formed  when  the  hydrochlorid  of  oximido  ester 
is  boiled  a long  time  with  ammonia  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol. — 2.  Same  as  *amidoxime. 
oxamine  (ok-sam'in),  n.  [oxam(ic)  + - ine 2.] 
A name  of  a number  of  coal-tar  colors  which 
are  related  to  oxamic  acid.  See  oxamine 
*black,  *blue,  *red,  etc. 

oxammite  (ok-sam'it),  n.  [ox(alate)  + amm- 
onium) + -ite2.]  Ammonium  oxalate,  occur- 
ring in  yellowish-white  crystals,  also  granular 
and  pulverulent : found  in  the  guano  of  the 
Guafiape  Islands  of  Peru, 
oxanilamide  (ok-sa-nil'am-id),  n.  A erystal- 
line  compound,  Ni^.OC.CO.NHCgHg,  which 
melts  at  224°  C.,  formed  when  cyaniline  is  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid.  Also  called 
plienyloxamide. 

oxanilic  (ok-sa-nil'ik),  n.  [ox{alic)  + anil(ine) 
+ -ic.]  Derived  from  oxalic  acid  and  aniline. 
— Oxanilic  acid,  phenyloxaraic  acid,  a white  crystalline 
compound,  OeH5NH.OC.CO2H,  formed  by  heating  aniline 
with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  also  by  boiling  oxanilide 
for  a short  time  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at  149- 
150°  C. 


oxidase 

oxanilide  (ok-san'i-lid),  n.  [ox(alic)  + ani- 
lide.] The  anilide  of  oxalic  acid,  (CONHCgH5)2, 
a crystalline  compound  which  melts  at  245°  C. 
oxaniline  (ok-san'i-lin),  n.  [ox{ygen)  + ani- 
line.] Hvdroxyaniline  or  amiuophenol,  CcH,- 
(OH)NH2. 

oxaphor  (ok'sa-for),  n.  [Trade-name.]  A 50 
per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  oxycamphor, 
used  in  cardiac  dyspnoea, 
oxaain  (ok-saz'in),  n.  [ox[ygen)  + az(ote)  + 
-in2.]  The  unknown  mother  - substance, 
C4H5ON,  of  compounds  containing  a ring 
composed  of  four  carbon  atoms,  a nitrogen, 
and  an  oxygen  adorn.—  Oxazin  color.  See  ★color, 
oxasole  (ok-saz'ol),  n.  [ox(ygen)  + az(ote)  + 
-ole.]  The  unknown  mother -substance, 
C3H4ON,  of  compounds  containing  a ringeom- 
posedof  three  carbon  atoms,  one  nitrogen,  and 
one  oxygen  atom. 

OX-ball  (oks'bal),  n.  1.  An  ornamental  brass 
.tip  designed  to  be  placed  on  the  horns  of  cat- 
tle.— 2.  Around  hairy  concretion  often  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  oxen. 

oxbane  (oks'ban),  n.  [ox  + bane 1,  2.]  A 
South  African  plant,  Buphone  toxicaria,  injuri- 
ous to  cattle.  See  poison-bulb. 

OX-bile  (oks'bil),  «.  Same  as  ox-gall.  In  a 
purified  and  dried  condition  it  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine. 

ox-blood  (oks'blud),  n.  See  sang-de-bceuf. 
ox-bot  (oks'bot),  n.  The  larva  of  the  bot-fly 
of  the  ox.  See  hot 1 and  bot-fly.  Also  called 
ox-warble  or  wormil. 

ox-coin  (oks;koin),  n.  An  ancient  silver  coin 
bearing  the  image  of  the  head  of  an  ox  or  a 
bull.  Also  called  ox. 

These  ox  coins  to  which  Pollux  refers  have  been  iden- 
tified with  certain  silver  coins  with  a bull’s  head  struck 
in  Euboea.  ...  We  must  therefore  take  [their  value]  in 
Delos  at  two  silver  drachmas. 

, Isaac  Taylor,  in  The  Academy,  Sept.  10,  1892,  p.  220. 

oxeote  (ok'se-ot),  a.  Same  as  oxeate. 

Oxf.  An  abbreviation  of  Oxford. 

Oxford  gray,  tracts.  See  *gray,  tract2. 
Oxfordism  (oks'for-dizm),  n.  1.  A character- 
istic of  Oxford  or  of  Oxford  scholarship. — 2. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
or  that  movement  itself. 

Oxfordist  (oks'for-dist),  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
Oxford-weed  (oks'ford-wed),  n.  The  Kenil- 
worth ivy,  Cymbalaria  Cymbalaria. 

OX-harrow  (oks'har-o),  n.  A large  and  very 
heavy  harrow,  originally  drawn  by  oxen, 
oxharrow  (oks'har-o),  v.  t.  To  harrow  with 
an  ox-harrow. 

oxid,  71. — Acidic,  or  acid,  oxid,  an  oxid  of  an  electro- 
negative element  or  radical,  which  is  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  the  elements  of  water  to  produce  an  acid,  or  of 
combining  with  a basic  oxid  to  produce  a salt.  Also 
known  as  the  anhydrids  of  the  corresponding  acids. — 
Blue  oxid,  the  finely  divided  metallic  zinc  which  is  con- 
densed in  the  sheet-iron  drums  fixed  upon  the  clay 
adapters  of  zinc  retorts.  It  consists  mainly  of  zinc 
and  zinc  oxid,  and,  on  account  of  its  extreme  state 
of  division,  is  employed  as  a reducing  agent  in  various 
chemical  operations,  or  it  is  sometimes  converted  into 
metallic  zinc  or  zinc  white. — Stannic  oxid,  tin  dioxid, 
Sn(>2,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  cassiterite  or  tinstone, 
and  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  strongly  heating  tin 
in  the  air  or  by  igniting  the  metastannic  acid  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  tin  and  nitric  acid.  As  thus  prepaied 
it  appears  as  a white  or  slightly  yellowish  powder,  of 
specific  gravity  6.7,  unattacked  by  acids  except  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Industrially  the  oxid  is  used  in 
making  milk-glass  or  white  enamel,  and  under  the  name 
putty-powder  as  a polishing  material.— Titanic  oxid, 
titanium  dioxid,  TiG2-  It  occurs  in  nature  in  three  dif- 
ferent crystalline  forms  as  the  minerals  rutile,  anatase, 
and  brookite.  As  artificially  produced  it  is  a white  in- 
soluble powder,  closely  resembling  silica  in  its  chemical 
relations.  It  has  been  used  to  give  color  to  artificial 
teeth.— Uranium  oxid.  Of  the  oxids  of  uranium  the 
one  most  commonly  seen  is  the  trioxid,  UO3  ; but  the 
oxid  of  uranium,  or  uranium  yellow  of  commerce,  is 
sodium  uranate,  Na2UT207.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
mineral  pitchblende,  found  in  the  Bohemian  Erzgebirge, 
and  forms  a bright-yellow  powder,  used  to  color  glass, 
giving  it  a peculiar  fluorescence,  and  to  paint  on  porce- 
lain.— Zinc  OXid,  zinc  monoxid,  ZnO,  the  only  known 
compound  of  zinc  and  oxygen,  occurring  in  nature  and 
utilized  as  one  of  the  ores  of  the  metal.  Artificially  pre- 
pared by  allowing  zinc  vapor  to  escape  into  and  burn  in 
the  air,  it  forms  a white  powder,  which  becomes  tempo- 
rarily yellow  when  heated,  and  is  used  as  a pigment, 
having  the  advantage  of  not  blackening  by  exposure  to 
air  containing  sulphurated  hydrogen. 

oxidase  (ok'si-das),  n.  [oxid  + -ase.']  An 
oxidizing  ferment  occurring  widely  distributed 
in  animal  and  plant  life.  Many  if  not  all  intracel- 
lular oxidations  are  referable  to  the  presence  of  oxidases. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes  : (a)  the  oxygenases, 
which  take  up  molecular  oxygen  with  the  formation  of 
peroxids ; (6)  the  peroxidases,  which  in  themselves  do 
not  cause  oxidations,  but  increase  the  power  of  oxidation 
on  the  part  of  the  peroxids ; (c)  the  catalases,  which  are 
only  feeble  oxidizing  agents.  Also  oxydase. 


oxidasic 


Ogdasic  (ok-si-da'sik),  a.  [ oxidase  + -ic.]  oxonic  (ok-son'ik),  a.  [ox(ygen)  + - on - + -ic.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oxidases.— Oxidasic  ox-  Formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.—  Oxonic 
laatmn,  combination  with  oxygen  brought  about  by  an  acid,  an  unstable  acid,  C4H5O4N.1,  which  is  not  known 
organic  enzym  of  the  class  known  as  oxidases.  in  the  free  state.  The  potassium  salt  is  formed  when  a 

Uxiaation  black,  colors.  See  *blackf  *COlor.  solution  of  uric  acid  in  caustic  potash  is  oxidized  in  the 

oxidative  (ok'si-da-tiv),  a.  [ oxidate  + -ire.]  _air-  . . , , „ 

Producing  or  tending  to  produce  oxidation.  vJxonien.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Oxo- 

oxidimetric  (ok"  si-di-met'rik),  a.  [ oxidim - . , * ,.  . , ,,  - 

etr(y)  + -®c.]  Involving  or  concerned  with  0X0Rlt?  (°k  so-mt),  n.  The  trade-name  of  an  dizmg  camphene  and  borneol. 
oxidimetry.  explosive  made  by  dissolving  54  parts  of  picric  oxycannabin  (ok-si-kan'a-bin), 

- - - “ - - --  oni/l  1 n nnntn  1 4- t „ — " A „ C ’ „ _1_  T A /»  ” •» 


oxy  cyanide 

camphor.']  A name  of  two  compounds:  (a) 
Alpha-oxy camphor,  C ] 0II  j >2,  formed  by  re- 
ducing camphoquinone.  It  melts  at  203-205° 
C.  (6)  Beta-oxy camphor,  C1oH1q02,  made  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  /3-amino-camphor. 
It  is  a crystalline  substance  which  melts  at 
154-155°  C.  Other  varieties  are  made  by  oxi- 


oxidimetry  (ok-si-dim'e-tri),  re.  [oxid  + Gr.  ?ci8  'll48  Parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav- 


n.  \_oxy(gen ) 


[NL.,  < ox(ygen ) 
.E'" 


+ cannabin.]  A name  formerly  given,  incor- 
rectly, to  nitrocannabinolactone,  NOo.CkHq- 
(CH3)C3H6CO.  263 

I-O-I 


-fierpia,  < fierpov,  measure.]  In  chem.,  a process  iry  i.ou.  _ 

of  analysis,  usually  volumetric,  iu  which  the  oxonlum  (ok-so  m-um),  n. 
quantity  of  a substance  is  determined  by  as-  j.  ™ t ^ v.  „ / 

certaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  ‘on’lum-\  A radical,  R/>0<R,„  , contain-  oxycaproic  (oVsi-ka-pra'ik),  a.  Joxy(gen) 
combines  with  or  gives  up  in  a particular  ing  a quadrivalent  oxygen  atom  and  possess- 
chemical  reaction.  _ ...  ing  salt-forming  properties. 

OXldlZablllty  (ok  si-di-za-bil  i-ti),  w.  [oxidiz-  oxpecker,  n.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a robin,  of 
able  t -Ity.  J 1 tie  capability  or  being  oxidized,  a grayish-brown  color,  with  dark  wings  and  a yellow  bill, 
oxidulated,  a.  In  cliem.:  ( b ) Containing  a This  bird  is  found  ill  northern  and  eastern  Africa  A 
smaller  nronortion  of  oxwpn  than  that  in  second  species,  the  red-billed  oxpecker,  B.  erythvo- 

1 l rhyncha,  inhabits  central  Africa.  See  Buphaya,  with  cut 
Ir.i.  comP?™d  °f  tko  element  or  oxter,  n.  2.  In  coal-mining,  a reentrant  corner 

radical . as,  oxidulated  iron  ore  (magnetite)  m iu  a working  face. 

contradistmction  to  red  iron  ore  or  ferric  oxter-plate  (oks'ter-plat),  re.  Same  as  * tuck- 

plate. 

OX-warble  (oks'war-bl),  w.  Same  as  *ox-bot. 

Compare  also  warble 3,  3. 


oxid. 

oxidule  (ok'si-dul),  n.  [F.  oxidule;  < oxid  + 
■wle.]_  A French  name,  not  generally  adopted 


+ caproic.]  Noting ‘an  acid  derived’' from 
caproic  acid  by  replacing  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen  by  hydroxyl — Oxycaproic  acid,  an  acid, 
^6h12°3.  four  Varieties  of  which  are  known.  Also  called 
hydroxycaproie  or  hexanolic  acid.  Alpha-oxy  caproic 
acid  is  also  called  leucic  acid.  See  'kleucic. 

oxycarbanil  (ok-si-kar'ba-nil),  re.  [oxy(gen) 
+ carb(oi0  + ( an)il .]  A colorless  compound, 

orCGHd"Ns 


CfiTT. 


4\ 

by  fusing  orthophenylenediamine 
chlorid  with  urea, 
oxycellulose  (ok-si-sel'u-los),  re.  [ oxy(gen ) + 
cellulose.]  A white  amorphous  compound, 
or  C^gHgoOg,,  made  by  boiling 
cellulose  with  nitric  acid.  Other  varieties 
have  been  made  by  the  action  of  potassium 
chlorate  (C24H38024)(?),  bromine  water 
(Cj.JIqqOjj),  and  hydrogen  peroxid 
(C36H62031).  The  composition  of  these  com- 
pounds is  uncertain.  See  *celloxin. 


•O- 


JCOH,  prepared 
bydro- 


1-° -njiish;  for_an  °f_id  c"ntainil1^  a 8maller  OX-wort  (oks'wert),  re.  The  butter-bur  or 

bntterfly-dock,  Petasites  Petasites. 
oxy-.  [ oxy{gen ).]  In  chem.,  a prefix  indicating 
that  the  substance  named  contains  oxygen. 
In  almost  all  cases  it  is  chemically  synony- 


proportionof  oxygen  than  that  in  another  com- 
pound of  the  same  element  or  radical, 
oxidulous  (ok-sid'u-lus),  a.  Same  as  *oxidu- 
lated. 

oxime  (ok  sim),  ».  [ox(ygen)  -f  im(in)e.]  A inous  with  * hydroxy-,  which  is  to  bo  preferred, 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl-  oxyacanthine  (ok"si-a-kan'tbin),  n.  [oxy- 
amine  on  an  aldehyde  (aldoxime)  or  a ketone  (gen)  + ( 1 ) Gr.  dsauda,  thorn,  spine,  + -/«e2.] 


(ketoxime).  The  oximes  contain  the  atomic 
grouping  =C:N.OH.  They  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  study  of  the  stereochem- 
istry of  nitrogen.  Their  formation  indicates 
the  presence  of  carbonyl  oxygen  in  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  derived. 

OXimide  (ok-sl'mid),  n.  [ox(alic)  + imide.] 

The  imide  of  oxalic  acid,  C202NH,  a colorless 
crystalline  compound  which  is  easily  changed 
into  oxamide  and  oxalic  acid. 

OXimido  (ok-si-ml'do).  In  chem.,  the  first  ele- 
ment in  some  compound  names,  indicating 
that  the  substance  named  contains  the  iso- 
nitroso  group,  =N.OH. 

oxindol(ok-sin'dol),  w.  [ox(ygen)  + indol.] 

A colorless  crystalline  substance,  C8H7ON, 
formed  by  reducing  isatin  or  the  anilide  of  °4.  i 

orthonitrophenylacetic  acid.  Also  called 
indolinone. 

oxiodic  (ok-sl-od'ik),  a.  [ oxlygen ) + iod(ine) 

+ -ic.]  Containing  oxygen  anil  iodine  united 
to  the  same  element  or  radical. 

OX-louse  (oks'lous),  n.  Either  of  two  species 
of  true  lice  (family  Pediculidse ) which  affect 


. . A . ,,  compound,  C19H21N03,  oh-  oxycephalic  (ok"si-se-fal'ik),  a.  [ oxycephalfy ) 

tamed  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  bar-  + -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  characterized  by  oxv- 
berry,  Berbens  vulgaris.  Also  called  vlnetine.  cephaly. 

°aZtirei  Jr™" [omJ(9en)  + There  is  a generally  recognised  tendency  to  the  pointed 
acetic.  J feame  as  glycolic. ' ( oxycephalic ) or  sugar-loaf  form  of  head, 

oxyacetylene  (ok-si-a-set'i-len),  a.  [oxy(gen)  H.  II.  Ellis , The  Criminal,  p.  60. 

+ acetylene.]  Noting  the  mixture  of  oxygen  oxycephaloid  (ok-si-sef'a-loid),  a.  [ oxycephal - 

\r  o /lot.Trl  on  A V\  1 Atrmi  ( 0 /»  \ — 1 - / / 1 Q i >vi  1 * n 4-/,  y-v ..  .*  - ,,  — 1 . . ’ " — 


See 


and  acetylene — Oxyacetylene  blowpipe. 

+ blowpipe. 

OXyacid,  n.  This  tei-m  was  formerly  used  to  distinguish 
an  acid  containing  oxygen  from  one  in  which  this  ele- 
ment is  not  present,  as  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  HC1.  In  modern  organic  chemistry  the 
same  term  is  often  applied  to  an  acid  which  contains  both 
a carboxyl  and  a hydroxyl  group,  as  oxyacetic  or  glycolic 
acid,  CHo.HO.COOH.  Substances  of  this  kind  are  per- 
haps better  called  hydroxyacids  or  alcohol  acids. 

(ok"si-a-mo'ni-a),  n.  toxy(gen) 

+ ammonia.]  Same  as  *hydroxylamine. 
oxyamygdalic  (ok  -si-am-ig-dal'ik),  a.  \pxy- 
(gen)  + amygdalic.]  Noting  p-oxyphenyl- 

glycolic  acid,  C8H804,  which  has  been  found  oxychlorate  (ok-si-klo'rat),  n.  [oxychlor(ic) 
in  the  urine  in  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  + -ate^.]  An  early  name  for  what  is  now 
oxyazin  (ok-si-az'in),  n.  [ oxy(gen ) + az(ote)  called  perchlorate,  a salt  of  perchloric  acid. 

+ -in2.]  One  of  a class  of  artificially  pro-  oxychloric  (ok-si-klo'rik),  a.  [oxy(gen)  + 
duced  coal-tar  dyes,  which  includes  among  chlorfin)  + -ic.]  Containing  oxygen  and 
others  gallocyanine,  Meldola’s  blue,  and  the  chlorin  united  to  the  same  element  or  radical, 
beautifully  fluorescent  resoreinal  blue.  ~ Oxychloric  acid,  an  early  name  for  the  substance 

oxyazo-.  In  chem.,  a prefix  showing  that  the  t T “V IIC1°4’  , 

rnmnnnnd  named  is  an  „„  , OXycnlorid,  Phosphorus  oxychlorld,  a colorless 

compouud  named  JS  an  azo  compound  con-  liquid,  POCl3,  of  peculiar  acid  smell,  fuming  strongly  in 
taming  hydroxyl  m one^  or  the^radicals,  as  in  the  air,  obtainable  by  heating  together  phosphorus  pen- 


(ic)  + -oid.  ] Similar  to  oxycephalic  forms, 
oxycephaly,  n.  2.  In  anthrop.,  the  head-form 
resulting  from  artificial  deformation  applied 
all  around  the  head  and  preventing  lateral 
and  occipital  growth,  thus  making  the  head 
very  high  in  the  region  of  the  bregma.  Simi- 
lar forms  result  from  premature  synostosis  of 
the  parietals  with  the  occipital  or  temporal 
bones.  Virchow. 

oxychlor-,  oxychloro-.  In  chem.,  prefixes 
showing  that  the  compound  named  is  oxy- 
chloric. See  * oxychloric . 


oxyazobenzene,  C0H5N2CRH4.OH : sameas*7«/-  toxid  an<1  sodium  chlorid,  and  also  by  other  processes. 
droxyazo-,  which  is  to  be  preferred.- Oxvazo  1,1  orga'lic  chemistry  it  serves .as  a valuable  reagent 
dyes.  See  -kdyci.  OXychloruret  (ok- 


Ox-louse.  Female. 

j4,  H&matopinus  eurysternus  ; B,  H.  vituli. 

cattle : Sasmatopinus  eurysternus,  known  as 
the  short-nosed  ox-louse,  and  H.  vituli,  the 
loug-uosed  ox-louse.  See  * cattle-louse. 
ox-money  (oks'mun-i),  n.  A tax  levied  on 
oxen.  N.  E.  D. 

OXOlin  (ok'so-lin),  ft.  [oxlygen)  + -ol  + -ire2.] 
The  trade-name  of  a low-grade  substitute  for 
india-rubber,  made  by  impregnating  such 
fibrous  materials  as  hemp  or  jute  with  lin- 
seed-oil, repeatedly  exposing  it,  spread  out  on 
trays,  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  air  at  about 
45°  C.,  and  working  the  product  between  rollers 
into  a uniform  mass,  capable  of  undergoing 


oxybaphon,  n.  2.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a vinegar- 
cruet;  a small  shallow  vase  for  holding  con- 
diments. 

oxybenzoic  (ok"si-ben-zo'ik),  a.  [oxy(gen)  + 
benzoic.]  Noting  benzoic  acid  in  which  hy- 
droxyl takes  the  place  of  a hydrogen  atom. — , , 

Oxybenzoic  acid,  C6H4(0H)C02H ; hydroxy-benzoic  OXyclad  (ok'si-klad), 
acid.  Of  the  three  isomeric  varieties  the  ortho  compound,  ‘ " ' r 

or  salicylic  acid,  is  the  best  known. 

oxybromide  (ok-si-bro'mid),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
brom(ine)  + -ide2.]  A substance  containing 
oxygen  and  bromine  united  to  the  same  ele- 
ment or  radical : as,  carbon  oxybromide  or 
carbonyl  bromide,  COBr2. 
oxybromochlorid  (ok"si-bro-mo-klo'rid),  n. 

[oxy(gen)  + brom(ine)  + chlor(in)  + -id.]  A „Twmj.0 
substance  containing  oxygen,  bromine,  and  f - , r*  , 


si-klo'r6-ret),  n.  An  early 
and  litt-le-used  name  for  an  oxyehlorid. 
oxychromatin  (ok-si-kro'ma-tin),  n.  [oxy- 
( gen ) + Gr.  ^•pu(ua(r-),  color)  + -m2.]  That 
portion  of  the  nuclear  substance  of  the  cell 
which  is  stained  by  acid  aniline  dyes : equiva- 
lent to  Unin.  Heidenhain,  1894. 

i-kla.d),  n.  [Gr.  off?,  sharp, 
+ /ckadof,  a shoot  or  branch.]  In  sponge- 
spicules,  a form  having  branches. 
Oxyclsenidse  (ok-si-kle'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Uxyclsenus,  the  type  genus,  + -idee.]  A family 
of  small  mammals,  based  on  remains  from  the 
Puerco  Eocene:  of  somewhat  doubtful  affin- 
ities, hut  generally  placed  in  the  Creodor.ta. 
Scott,  1892. 

(ok-si-ko'riin),  n.  [oxy (gen)  + 


chlorin  united  to  the  same  element  or  radical: 


Con(ium ) + -ine2.]  Same  as  conhydrine. 


as,  phosphorus  oxybromochlorid  orphosphorvl  oxycopaivic  (ok"si-k9-pa'vik),  re.  [oxy(gen)  + 
....  — - — r J copaiva  + -ic.]  Of 


bromochlorid,  POBrClo. 
oxybutyric  (ok"si-bu-tir'ik),  a 


[oxy(gen)  + 


or  pertaining  to  copaiba. 
— "Oxycopaivic  acid,  a crystalline  constituent,  l o^ii^H- 
03,  contained  in  paracopaiba  balsam. 


7 , ■ -1  -.-r  ..  . . . ...  , V-  V l/OUUUiiOU  ill  UaidOWUdllfd  Udiodlll. 

butyric.]  Noting  butyric  acid  in  which  one  oxvcrasnedot.e  fok-si  -kras'ne  dot!  n TOr 

+ KpdcrreSov,  edge.]  1 1’anthhp' 


butyric  acid,  an  acid,  C4H8O3,  which  occurs  in  three 
isomeric  forms.  Alpha-oxybutyric  acid  is  found  in  the 
urine  of  diabetic  patients.  Also  called  butanolic  acid 
and  hydroxybutyric  acid. 


an  imperfect  vulcanization 
OXone  (ok'son),  re.  [ox(ygen)  + -one.]  The  oxycaltrop  (ok-si-kal ' trop),  re.  [Gr.  otyr, 
trade-name  of  sodium  dioxid  in  compact  form  sharp,  + E.  caltrop.]  In  the  sponge-spicules, 
produced  by  fusion,  to  he  used  for  the  genera-  a caltrop  with  sharply  pointed  equal  arms, 
tion  of  oxygen  by  contact  with  water.  oxycamphor  (ok-si-kam'for),  re.  [oxy (gen)  + 


having  a sharp  margin:  said  of  the  nasal 
skeleton.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1900,  p.  147. 
oxycyanide  (ok-si-si'a-nid),  re.  [oxy(gen)  + 
cyan(ogen ) + -ide L]  A substance  containing 
oxygen  and  the  radical  cyanogen  united  to  the 
same  element  or  radical:  as,  mercuric  oxycya- 
nide, or  oxycyanide  of  mercury,  Hg^CntyO. 


oxycymene 

•oxycymene  (ok-si-si'men),  n.  Hydroxycy- 
mene,  the  scientific  name  for  both  carvacrol 
and  thymol. 

oxycynurine  (ok-si-sin'u-rin),  n.  [oxy(gen) 
+ cynurine. ] An  oxidation-product  of  cynu- 
rine. 

oxydase,  n. , See  * oxidase. 
oxydation,  n.  See  oxidation. 
oxydiamine  (ok-si-di'am-in),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
(ft-2  + amine.)  A name  by  which  several  direct 
cotton  coal-tar  colors  are  designated.—  Oxydi- 
amine black.  _ See  *black. 

oxydimorphine  (ok"si-di-m6r'fin),  u.  [oxy- 
(gen)  4-  (ft-2  + morphine.']  A colorless  non- 
poisonous  alkaloid,  C34H3606N,  contained  in 
opium  and  prepared  by  the  gentle  oxidation 
of  morphine.  Also  called  oxymorphine,  de- 
hydromorphine, and  pseudomorphine. 

OXyethyl  (ok-si-eth'il),  ».  [oxy(gen)  + ethyl.] 
Ethyl  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced 
by  hydroxyl,  as  CH2(OH).CH2  or  CH3.CH- 
(OH).  It  occurs  only  as  a substituting  group 
in  compounds. 

oxyfatty  (ok-si-fat'i),  a.  [oxy (gen)  + fatty.] 
Noting  fatty  acids  in  which  part  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  as  lactic  acid, 
C2H4(0H)C02H,  glyceric  acid,  C2H3(OH)2- 
C02H,  and  saccharic  acid,  C5H7(0H)4C02H. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  683. 

Oxygen,  n.  1 . Oxygen  was  first  liquefied  on  a small 
scale  by  Cailletet  and  Pictet  near  the  end  of  the  year  1877, 
and  has  since  then  been  obtained  in  the  liquid  state  in 
large  quantity.  It  forms  a liquid  of  light-blue  color,  with 
a specific  gravity  of  1.124  at  its  boiling-point  (—  182°.6C.  or 
— 296°.  7 F.),  and  strongly  paramagnetic. — Available  oxy- 
gen, the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  a manganese  or  in  ex- 
cess of  one  atom  for  each  atom  of  manganese,  such  excess 
alone  being  effective  in  producing  free  chlorin  from 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching- 
powder.— Oxygen  star.  See  -Astarl. 
oxygenant  (ok- sij ' e-  riant),  n.  [ oxygen  + 
-ant.  ] A substance  that  produces  or  is  capable 
of  producing  oxidation. 

oxygen-carrier  (ok'si-jen-karH-Cr),  n.  A sub- 
stance used  to  bring  about  the  transfer  of 
oxygen  so  as  to  produce  a compound  of  this 
element  which  would  not  be  formed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  carrier.  Thus,  nitrogen  dioxid 
serves  as  a carrier  of  oxygen  derived  from  the 
air  to  sulphur  dioxid  and  water  in  the  lead- 
chamber  process  for  making  sulphuric  acid, 
oxygeneity  (ok  " si  - je  - ne  ' i - ti),  n.  Same  as 
*oxygenity. 

Oxygeneum  (ok*si-je-ne'um),  n.  [NL„  < Gr. 
ofbf,  sharp,  + yiveiov,  chin,  jaw.]  A genus  of 
cyprinoid  fishes  found  in  the  Illinois  river. 
oxygeniferous(ok'si-je-mf'e-rus),  a.  [oxygen 
+ L.  -fer,  < ferre , bear.]  Containing  or  serv- 
ing to  transfer  oxygen. 

oxygenity  (ok-si-jen'i-ti),  n.  [oxygen  + -ity.] 
The  essential  character  of  oxygen.  Also 
oxygeneity.  [Rare.] 

oxygenoid  (ok-sij'e-noid),  a.  [oxygen  + -oid.] 
More  or  less  like  oxygen  (in  some  respects)  : 
formerly  applied  to  oxygen  and  to  the  other 
elements  which  resemble  it  in  being  strongly 
electronegative,  as  chlorin,  fluorin,  etc. 
oxygenophore  (ok-si-jen'o-for),  n.  [oxygen  + 
Gr.  -tfiopog,  < (jiepetv , bear.]  An  apparatus  for 
liberating  oxygen.  It  contains  sodium  peroxid, 
which  with  water  yields  oxygen  and  sodium  hydrate. 
The  latter  may  serve  to  absorb  carbon  dioxid.  The  air 
of  an  inclosed  space  may  therefore  be  maintained  fit  for 
respiration  by  the  use  of  this  instrument.  It  was  devised 
by  Sabatier.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  4,  1904,  p.  23,769. 

oxygenotaxis  (ok,/si-jen-o-tak'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< oxygen  + Gr.  rafg,  disposition.]  Same  as 
*aero  taxis. 

oxygenotropism  (ok ' si  - jen  - ot ' ro  -pizm),  n. 
[oxygen  + Gr.  rpdirog,  a turning,  + -ism.] 
Same  as  *aerotropism. 

oxyhaloid  (ok- si-ha'  loid),  a.  [oxy(gen)  + 
hal(ogen ) + -oid.]  Containing  oxygen  and 
one  or  more  of  the  halogen  elements,  fluorin, 
chlorin,  bromine,  and  iodine,  united  to  the 
same  element  or  radical,  as  sulphuryl  chlorid, 
S02C12. 

oxyhemacyanin,  oxyhsemacyanin  (ok  - si  - 

hem-a-sl'a-nin),  n.  Same  as  *oxyhemocyanin. 
oxyhemocyanin,  oxyhsemocyanin  (ok//si- 
hem-p-si'a-nin),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + hemocyanin.] 
The  oxy  compound  of  hemocyanin : analogous 
to  oxyhemoglobin.  See  hemocyanin. 
oxyhexactine  (ok'i'si-hek-sak'tin),  n.  [Gr.  iff, 
sharp,  + ef,  six,  + auric  (aunv-),  ray.]  In 
sponge-spicules,  a hexaetine  whose  rays  end 
in  sharp  points : contrasted  with  +discohexac- 
tine.  See  oxyhexact. 

OXyhydrate  (ok-si-hi'drat),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 


hydrate.]  Same  as  hydroxid:  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  oxyhydroxid  or  compound  of  the 
same  metal  with  both  oxygen  and  hydroxyl, 
as  the  mineral  limonite,  Fe403(H0)6. 
oxyhydric  (ok-si-hi 'drik),  a.  [oxy (gen)  + 
hydr(ogen)  + -ic.]  Containing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  or  depending  upon  the  use  of  both 
these  elements:  as,  the  oxyhydric  blowpipe 
(oxy hydrogen  blowpipe), 
oxyiode  (ok-si-i'od),  n.  [oxy (gen)  + iod(in)e.] 
A name  formerly  used  for  an  iodate  or  salt  of 
iodic  acid. 

oxyiodic  (ok//si-i-od'ik),  a.  [oxy (gen)  + iodic.] 
Iodic : as,  oxyiodic  acid,  a name  formerly  used 
for  iodic  acid. 

oxyiodide  (ok-si-I'o-did),  n.  [oxy (gen)  + io- 
dide.] A substance  which  contains  oxygen 
and  iodine  united  to  the  same  element  or  radi- 
cal: as,  mercuric  oxyiodide,  Hg403I2. 
oxyiodine  (ok-si-i'o-din),  n.  [oxy (gen)  + io- 
dine.] _ A name  originally  proposed  by  Davy 
for  iodine  pentoxid,  the  anhydrid  of  iodic  acid, 
oxyisocamphor  (ok-si-i-so-kam'for),  n.  [oxy- 
( gen ) + iso-  + camphor'.]  A variety  of  oxy- 
camphor  made  by  oxidizing  borneol  acetate. 
It  is  a yellow  crystalline  substance  which  has 
the  odor  of  vanilla  and  melts  at  248-249°  C. 
Oxyjulis  (ok-si-ju'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  b£vg, 
sharp,  + NL.  Julis  for  lulls.]  A genus  of 
labroid  fishes  found  on  the  coast  of  southern 
California. 

oxyketone  (ok- si  -ke'  ton),  n.  [oxy(gen)  4- 
ketone.]  A ketone  in  which  part  of  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  as  acetol, 
CH3.CO.CH2(OH).  More  correctly  called 
hydroxyketone.—  Oxyketone  colors.  See  +color. 
oxykrinin  (ok-si-krin'in),  n.  [oxy (gen)  + Gr. 
Kpiveiv,  separate,  4-  -in2.)  game  as  +secretin. 
OXylic  (ok-sil'ik),  a.  In  chem .,  containing  a 
hydroxyl  group.  Nature,  April  11,  1907,  p. 
5(5. 

oxymandel  (ok-si-man'del),  a.  [oxy(gen)  4- 
G.  mandel,  almond  (see  amygdalic).]  Same  as 
*oxyamygdalic. 

oxymethylene  (ok-si-meth'i-len),  n.  [oxy(gen) 
+ methyl  + -ene.]  A polymerization-product 
(CH20)n  of  formic  aldehyde,  made  by  heating 
paraformaldehyde.  It  is  a white  crystalline  sub- 
stance  which  melts  at  171-172°  C.  When  heated  with  water 
it  yields  formaldehyde;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a- 
trioxymethylene;  when  allowed  to  stand  with  milk  of 
lime  it  yields  formic  acid  and  the  sugar  formose,  CgHioOg. 
Also  called  meta formaldehyde  and,  less  correctly,  trioxy- 
methylene. 

oxymetric  (ok-si-met'rik),  a.  Same  as  *oxidi- 
metric. 

oxymorphine  (ok-si-m6r'fin),  n.  [oxy(gen)  4- 
morphine.]  Same  as  +oxy dimorphine. 
oxyneurine  (ok-si-nu'rin),  n.  [oxy(gen)  4- 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve,  + -ine2.]  Trimethylglycocoll. 
oxynitrate  (ok-si-ni'trat),  n.  [oxy(gen)  4-  ni- 
trate.]  A substance  which  contains  oxygen 
and  the  radical  of  nitric  acid  united  to  the 
same  metal  or  electropositive  radical:  as, 
mercuric  oxynitrate,  Hg302(N03)2. 
oxynitrion  (ok-si-ni'tri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < orig- 
in en)  + nitr-ic  4-  -ion.]  A name  proposed  by 
Daniell  for  the  radical  N03,  which  in  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen  forms  nitric  acid,  HN03, 
and  with  the  metals  nitrates,  as  potassium 
nitrate,  KN03. 

Oxynoe  (ok-sin'o-e),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Oxynoeidse.  Bafinesgue , 
1819. 

Oxynoeidae  (ok-sin-o-e'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Oxynoe  + -idee.]  A family  of  opisthobranclii- 
ate  gastropods  with  a long  body,  auriform 
tentacles,  large  simple  or  wing-like  epipodia, 
long  narrow  foot,  and  small  thin  and  slightly 
spiral  shells  incompletely  covering  the  body. 
It  contains  the  genera  Oxynoe  and  Lohiger, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Antilles,  and 
Polynesia. 

Oxynoticeras  (ok^si-no-tis'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  byf,  sharp,  + vuror,  back,  + utpag,  horn.] 
A genus  of  sharply  keeled  ammonites  with 
highly  complicated  septal  sutures,  occurring 
in  the  Lias. 

oxypetalous  (ok-si-pet'a-lus),  a.  [Gr.  !y-f, 
sharp,  + E.  petal  + -ous.]  Having  sharp- 
pointed  petals. 

oxyphenic  (ok-si-fe'nik),  a.  [oxy(gen)  + 
phen(ol)  + -ic.]  Noting  a compound  derived 
from  phenol  by  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl 

for  part  of  its  hydrogen Oxyphenic  acid. 

Same  as  -kpyrocatechol . 

oxyphenine  (ok-si-fe'nin),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
phen(yl ) + -ine2.]  Same  as  chloramine  *yellow. 


oxytriod 

oxyphenol  (ok-si-fe'nol),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
phenol.]  Same  as  *pyrocatechol. 
oxyphil  (ok'si-fil),  a.  [Also  oxyphile;  < oxy- 
C gen ) + Gr.  ifnleiv,  love.]  Having  an  affinity  for 
acid  dyes.  Certain  leucocytes  ol  the  blood  are  called 
oxyphil  leucocytes,  because  of  the  presence  in  their  proto- 
plasm of  granules  which  have  such  affinity  for  acid  dyes. 
As  eosin  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  these,  the  term 
‘eosinophil’  is  often  used  synonymously  with  oxyphil, 
and  is  in  fact  more  common. 

Ehrlich  distinguished  (a)  eosinophil  or  oxyphil  granu- 
lations staining  with  acid  stains,  (b)  basophil  or  ineta- 
chroinic  granulations  which  take  on  basic  stains,  and  (c) 
neutrophil  granulations  which  will  stain  only  in  neutral 
mixtures.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  486. 

oxyphilic  (ok-si-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  * oxyphil . 
Simon,  Physiological  Chem.,  p.  303. 
oxyphilous  (ok-sif'i-lus),  a.  [oxyphil  + -ous.] 
Same  as  *oxyphil. 

oxyphyre  (ok'si-flr),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + por- 
(pliyry).]  In  petrog.,  a name  suggested  by 
Pirsson  (1895)  for  porphyries  in  which  quartz, 
the  feldspars,  and  feldspathic  minerals  pre- 
ponderate : opposed  to  lamprophyre. 
oxypropionic  (ok"si-pro-pi-on'ik),  a.  [oxy- 
( gen ) + propionic.]  Noting  an  acid  known  in 
two  modifications  or  isomers,  a-oxypropionie 
acid,  CH3.CH(OH).CO,H,  and  /3-oxypro- 
pionic  acid,  CH2(0H).CH2.C02H.  The  former 
is  ordinary  lactic  acid,  also  known  as  ethidene  lactic 
acid.  The  latter  is  known  as  hydracylic  acid  or  ethylene 
lactic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  0-iodopropi- 
onic  acid  with  water,  or  on  heating  it  with  moist  silver 
oxid.  Both  are  syrupy,  non-crystaliizable  liquids, 
oxyprotonic  (ok"si-pro-ton'ik-),  a,  [oxy(gen) 
+ Gr.  r pur  or,  first,  + -on-ic.]  Noting  an  organic 
substance,  of  the  character  of  a polybasie 
acid,  which  Maly  obtained  on  careful  oxidation 
of  albumin. 

oxyprotosulphonic  (ok,/si-pr6,/to-sul-fon'ik), 
a.  [oxy(gen)  + Gr.  nparoc,  first,  -f  sulph(ur)  + 
-on-ic.]  Same  as  * oxyprotonic. 
oxypurine  (ok-si-pu'rin),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + pu- 
rine.] A substance  derived  from  purine  by  re- 
placing hydrogen  by  hydroxyl,  as  6-oxypurine 
or  hypoxauthine  (C5H4ON4),  2, 6-dioxy purine 
or  xanthine  (C5H402N4),  and  2,6,8-trioxy- 
purine  or  caffeine  (CfiH403N4). 
oxypyrone  (ok  - si  - pi ' ron),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
pyr(omeconie ) + -one.]  Same  as  *pyromeconic 
acid. 

oxyquinaseptol  (ok  " si  - kwin  - a - sep ' tol),  n. 
[oxy(gen)  + quin(ine)  + asept(ic)  + -ol.] 
A trade-name  for  quinoline  orthophenol-sul- 
/OH 

phonate,  CgH4  (CgH7N)2,  a powerful 

'S03H 

but  little  used  antiseptic.  It  forms  amber- 
colored  transparent  hexagonal  crystals  and 
melts  at  185°  E.  Also  called  diaphtherin. 
oxy  quinoline  (ok-si-kwin'o-lin), ».  [oxy(gen) 
+ _ quinoline.]  A substance  derived  from 
quinoline  by  replacing  hydrogen  by  hydroxyl, 
as  o-oxyquinoline  or  carbostvril,  C9H6N(OH). 
oxyrhynch,  n.  II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Oxyrhyncha;  having 
a sharp  or  pointed  rostrum,  as  a spider-crab, 
oxystomous  (ok-si-sto  ' mus),  a.  Same  as 
oxystomatous. 

oxysulphate  (ok-si-sul'fat),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
sulphate.]  A substance  which  contains  oxy- 
gen and  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid  united 
to  the  same  metal  or  electropositive  radical, 
as  ferric  oxysulphate  (Monsell’s  salt),  Fe20- 
(S04)2. 

oxysulphion  (ok-si-sul'fi-on),  n.  A name  pro- 
posed by  Daniell  for  the  radical  S04,  which 
in  .combination  with  hydrogen  forms  sulphuric 
acid  (H2S04),  and  with  the  metals  sulphates, 
as  sodium  sulphate  (Na2S04). 
oxytocia  (ok-si-to'si-a),“n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iff, 
sharp,  quick,  + t&koc,  parturition.]  Abnor- 
mally rapid  parturition. 

oxytocous  (ok-sit'o-kus),  a.  Same  as  oxytocic. 
oxytoluene  (ok-si-tol'u-en),  n.  [oxy(gen)  + 
toluene.]  The  same  as  crcsol. 
oxytoluic  (ok'i'si-to-lu'ik),  a.  [oxy(gen)  + 
toluic.]  Denoting  an  acid  derived  from  toluic 
acid  by  replacing  part  of  the  hydrogen  by 
hydroxyl  — Oxytoluic  acid.  Same  as  cresotic  acid. 
oxytriaene  (ok-si-tri'en),  v.  [Gr.  d^vg,  sharp, 
+ rpiaiva,  a trident.]  I11  the  sponge-spicules, 
a trifene  with  sharp  arms.  See  trisene. 
oxytrichinous  (ok-si-trik'i-nus),  a.  Same  as 
oxytrichine. 

oxytriod  (ok-si-trl'od),  n.  [Gr.  ’ol-vg,  sharp, 
+ E.  triod.]  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
sponge-spicules,  a triod  with  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  arms.  See  triod. 


oxytropine 

oxytropine  (ok-si-tro'pin),  n.  Same  as  *os- 

cine 2. 

Oxytira,  n%  2.  A group  of  hymen opterous 
insects  corresponding  to  the  family  Procto- 
trypldsB.  ' [Obsolete.] 

oxyuriasis  (ok^si-u-ri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Oxy - 
uris  + -iasis.~\  Infection  -with  nematode 
worms  of  the  genus  Oxyuris ; pinworm  infec- 
tion. 

oxyurifuge  (ok-si-u'ri-fuj),  n.  [ Oxyuris  + L. 
fug  ere,  flee.]  A vermifuge  of  special  service 
in  the  destruction  and  removal  of  Oxyuris  ver - 
micularis  from  the  intestines. 

Oxyuris  curvula,  a large  pinworm  which  infests  the  rec- 
tum of  horses.—  Oxyuris  equi.  Same  as  +Oxyuris  cur- 
vula Schrank.  178S. 

Oyster,  n. — Drift  oyster,  Ostrea  subtrigona,  of  Aus- 
tralia, so  named  because  its  buds  are  thought  to  be 
shifted  by  tides  and  storms. — Fresh-water  oyster, 
an  ostreifonn  bivalve  found  adhering  to  rocks  in  African 
and  South  American  rivers. — Green  oyster,  an  oyster 
whose  branchiae  and  labial  tentacles  are  colored  green  by 
the  presence  of  the  coloring-pigment  of  the  diatom  Navi- 
cula  ostrearia  in  the  blood : esteemed  a delicacy. — Long 
oyster,  an  English  sailors’ name  for  the  crawfish.  — Mud- 
oyster,  Ostrea  angasi,  regarded  by  some  conchologists  as 
a variety  of  the  European  species,  0.  edulis.  [Australia.] 
— Saddle  oyster.  Same  as  saddle-shell. — Spanish  oys- 
ter, a species  of  Pinna.  [Bermuda.] 
oysterage  (ois'ter-aj),  n.  [oyster  + -age.']  An 
oyster-bed. 

oyster-bay,  n.  2.  An  eating-house  where 
oysters  form  the  principal  dish  served, 
oyster-cellar  (ois'ter-seFar),  n.  An  oyster- 
shop  in  a cellar  or  basement, 
oyster-colored  (ois'ter-kuFord),  a.  Of  the 
somewhat  iridescent  color  of  light  gray 
mother-of-pearl.  See  * oyster-white . 
oyster-crusher  (ois'ter-kruslFer),  n.  A com- 
mon name  of  Heterodontus  galeatus,  a shark 
found  in  Australian  waters.  It  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a representative  of 
many  related  forms  belonging  to  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  ages.  More  commonly 
known  as  the  Port  Jackson  shark. 
oyster-drag  (ois'ter-drag),«.  Same  as  oyster- 
dredge. 

oyster-float  (ois'ter-flot),  n.  A raft  or  float 
for  immersing  oysters  in  fresh  water  to  remove 
the  salt-water  flavor. 

oyster-fungus  (ois'ter-fung//gus).,  n.  Same  as 
oyster-mushroom. 

oyster-gray  (ois'ter-gra/''),  ».  A slightly  dark 
silver-gray  color. 

oysterize  (ois'ter-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  oys- 
terized,  ppr.  oystcrizing.  [oyster  + -ize.]  To 
make  or  treat  like  an  oyster ; swallow  whole, 
like  an  oyster.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
Oyster-meter  (ois'ter-me,/t6r),  n.  In  England, 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company  to  supervise  the  oyster  in- 
dustry. N.  E.  D. 

oysterous  (ois'ter-us),  a.  [oyster  + -oms.] 
Resembling  oysters.  [Rare.] 
oyster-parlor  (ois'ter-par//lor),  n.  A restaur- 


ant where  oysters  are  the  principal  food 
served.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
oyster-planter  (ois'ter-plaiFter),  n.  One  who 
prepares  oyster-beds,  and  plants  and  raises 
oysters. 

oyster-seed  (ois'ter-sed),  n.  Oyster  spat;  also 
young  oysters  at  any  stage  of  development 
suitable  for  transplantation  to  artificial  cul- 
ture-beds. 

Oyster-whelk  (ois'ter-hwelk),  n.  An  herbiv- 
orous Australian  gastropod,  Potamides  ebe- 
ninus,  found  associated  with  oysters.  Also 
called  toondali. 

oyster-white  (ois'ter-hwIt//),  a.  A white  color 
with  greenish-gray  shadows,  usually  seen  in 
satin  for  women’s  gowns, 
oystery  (ois'ter-i),«.  [oyster  + -i/3.]  Abound- 
ing in  oysters ; smelling  or  tasting  like  oysters. 
Ozark  series.  See  * series . 
ozocerine,  ozokerine  (o-zo-se'rin,  -ke'rin),  n. 
[ozocer(ite)  + -ine2.]  A soft,  semisolid  yellow 
material  resembling  vaseline,  made  from  the 
mineral  ozocerite,  used  in  ointments,  etc. 
When  bleached  by  treatment  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  it  has  been  used  instead  of  fat 
oil  in  the  extraction  of  the  perfume  of  flowers 
by  the  process  of  enfleurage. 
ozonator  (o'zo-na-tor),  n.  [ozone  + -ator.] 
The  trade-name  of  an  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ozone  by  means  of  an  electrical 
brush-discharge  in  air. 

ozone,  U . In  the  gaseous  state,  ozone,  if  seen  through 
a column  of  sufficient  depth  or  under  considerable  pres- 
sure, has  a blue  color  like  that  of  ordinary  oxygen, 
but  more  marked,  and  when  liquefied  appears  dark  blue. 
The  liquid  boils  under  atmospheric  pressure  at  —106°  C. 

( —159°  F.).  It  is  magnetic,  and  more  soluble  in  water  than 
. ordinary  oxygen.  Animals  breathing  air  which  contains 
ozone  in  appreciable  quantity  present  the  phenomena  of 
slow  respiration,  enfeebled  circulation,  lowering  of  bodily 
temperature,  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  and  ulti- 
mately death.  Air  charged  with  ozone  has  been  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  distilled  soirits  with  a view  to  the  re- 
moval of  fusel-oil,  but  with  only  partial  success. — Ozone 
hydrogen.  See  ★ hydrogen . 

ozone-cage  (o'zon-kaj),  n.  Same  as  ozone-box. 
ozone-test  (o'zon-test),  n.  See  *testl. 
ozone-water  (o'zon-wa/'ter),  n.  Water  which 
contains  ozone  in  solution.  In  popular  lan- 
guage this  term  has  been  applied  to  hydrogen 
dioxic). 

ozonide  (o'zo-nid),  n.  A substance  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  as  a constituent  ozone  or 
the  specially  active  form  of  oxygen.  The 
term  is  sometimes  rather  vaguely  applied  to 
a substance  capable  of  producing  ozone, 
ozonine  (o'zo-nm),  n.  [ozone  + -ine.]  A 
trade-name  for  turpentine  which  has  been 
treated  with  ozone : used  as  a bleaching  agent. 
Ozonium  (o-zo'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Link,  1809), 
so  called  from  the  branching  stems,  < Gr.  o£og, 
a branch,  + - on-ium. ] A name  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  sterile  fungous  mycelia 
whose  connection  with  fruiting  forms  is  either 
doubtful  or  unknown.  The  root-rot  of  cotton 
and  various  other  cultivated  and  wild  plants 
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in  the  southwestern  United  States  has  been 
attributed  to  O.  auricomum.  See  * root-rot . 

Ozonium  . . . applied,  as  is  well  known,  since  the 
time  of  Palisot  de  Beauvois  to  sterile  mycelial  strands 
which  sometimes  attained  a great  size  in  damp  woods, 
cellars,  and  mines,  but  their  connection  with  distinct 
forms  of  sporophore,  owing  to  the  slight  attention 
which  was  formerly  paid  to  the  study  of  mycelia,  was 
never  actually  decided.  De  Bary  (trans.),  Fungi,  p.  29. 

ozonize,  v.  t.—  Ozonized  oxygen,  oxygen  which  has 
been  in  part  converted  into  the  allotropic  form  ozone. 

OZOnizer,  n. — Andreoli  ozonizer,  an  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  ozone.  It  consists  of  a number  of  flat 
pewter  rings,  toothed  on  the  inside  and  connected  longi- 
tudinally by  strips  of  metal  to  form  a cage.  The  cage 
fits  over  an  exhausted  glass  cylinder  into  which  an  elec- 
trode is  sealed  so  closely  that  the  points  touch  the  glass 
everywhere.  The  leads  from  an  induction-coil  are  con- 
nected with  the  cage  and  with  the  electrode  in  the  vacuum- 
tube.  The  exhausted  tube  may  be  replaced  by  one 
through  which  water  circulates.  The  ozonizer  is  placed 
inside  the  vessel  in  which  the  ozone  is  to  be  produced, 
and  is  highly  efficient.— Berthelot  ozonizer,  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  production  of  ozone  from  air.  Two  concen- 
tric vessels  of  thin  glass  are  arranged  to  permit  a flow  of 
air  in  the  space  between  them.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  in  a tall  jar  which  contains  a weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  while  some  of  the  same  liquid  is  placed  in 
the  inner  tube.  Two  coils  of  bare  copper  wire  are 
placed,  one  about  the  ozonizer,  the  other  within  the  cen- 
tral tube.  The  coils  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of 
the  secondary  of  an  induction-coil,  and  when  this  is  put  in 
action  the  silent  discharge  passes  across  the  air-space 
and  can  be  seen  in  a darkened  room  as  a violet  light. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  transformed  to  ozone  under  the 
electric  influence.—  Brodie  ozonizer,  a form  of  appara- 
tus for  producing  ozone.  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
glass  vessels  sealed  together,  the  intervening  space  being 
occupied  by  the  gas  (oxygen)  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a silent  discharge.  Flowing  water  is  used  to  cool  the 
inner  vessel. 

ozonous  (o'zo-nus),  a.  [ozone  + -ows.]  Hav- 
ing some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
ozone ; resembling  ozone : as,  an  ozonous 
odor. 

Ozorthus  (o-zor ' thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dfrg, 
branch,  + opOog , straight.]  A genus  of  blen- 
nioid  fishes  found  in  Japan. 

ozostomia  (o-zo-sto'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  o^do- 
royogt  having  a bad  breath,  < d^y,  bad  smell, 
+ ot6juci,  mouth.]  A condition  in  which  the 
breath  has  an  offensive  odor. 

ozotype  (o'zo-tip),  n.  [Gr.  b^y,  bad  smell  (?), 
+ 7wof,  type.]  In  pliotog .,  a method  of 
carbon-  or  pigment-printing  invented  by  T. 
Manly. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  old,  old  one  discovered 
by  Ponton  in  1839,  the  splitting  up,  by  light,  of  chromium 
trioxide  into  chromium  sesquioxide,  and  the  rendering 
insoluble  of  soluble  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  the 
nascent  oxygen.  In  the  practical  application  of  this  to 
ozotype,  paper  is  coated  withasolution  containing  a chro- 
mate and  a manganous  salt,  and  exposed  under  a negative 
in  the  ordinary  way,  till  a distinct  image  of  a brown  color 
is  formed.  The  image  is  positive  and  is  then  washei^n 
water  till  the  unaltered  salts  are  removed,  and  nothing 
but  the  positivp  image  is  left.  The  next  step  is  to  im- 
merse the  print  and  a piece  of  unsensitized  carbon  tissue 
in  a solution  containing  acetic  acid  and  hydroquinone  or 
other  suitable  phenol  derivative.  They  are  then  with- 
drawn and  squeegeed  together,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  dry,  they  are  placed  for  half  an  hour  in  cold  water 
and  then  transferred  to  warm  water,  and  developed  as  an 
ordinary  carbon  print.  Sci.  Amer.,  May  6,  1899,  p.  277. 
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